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liif  House  nu-t  ;il   12  oclork  i" oon 
Ri-v    Mr    \V.  DeWitt  Dickey,  Potomnc 

United  Methodist  Church.  Potomac ,  Md  . 

I'lTiU'd  the  following  prater: 

O  Odd.  our  Father,  call  ti^  fiom  per- 
iMial  concerns  to  tiic  larger  concerns  of 
Tliv  people.  We  know  that  Tliy  thoughts 
and  Thy  \>.ord--  are  not  always  our 
lliou^hts  and  our  words  We  pray  that 
itnr  thoughts  dnd  our  words  may  mingle 
v.iih  Thine  and  become  the  .'-Irength  of 
c'lr  Nation  We  believe  thi.-,  v.ill  hcl]) 
I  rt-ate  a  future  that  is  strong  and  noble 
bc(.au,-e  we  build  upon  the  firmest  of 
foiuidations.  We  would  not  turn  our 
batks  upon  the  great  challenges  of  the 
dav,  but  face  them  firmly  and  resolutely. 
Dehver  us  from  all  vmdictiveness,  prej- 
udice, and  cause  us  to  extend  our  reach 
until  we  grasp,  with  clarity,  all  truth  and 
I  iglueousness  m  Thy  holy  name. 

Grant  unto  the  men  and  women  of 
iiu.-.  great  body  that  they  will  be  open 
(  hannels  for  the  outpourinc  of  lo\'e.  hon- 
(•--ly.  and  strength  lu  riglueousncss  for 
all  the  Nation. 

This  wc  nsk  m  tlie  name  of  the  Father 
Amcu 


THE  JOURN.AL 

Tiic  SPEAKER,  The  Chau'  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  days  pio- 
ceedmgs  and  annourae.-  to  tlie  House  his 
apiiroval  thereof 

Without  objectiun,  tlie  Journal  .-land.-, 
approved 

Tliere  \v  a^  no  objct  lion 


MEi^SAGL   FROM   THE   SENATE 

A  me'^.-age  from  tlie  Senate  by  Mr,  Ar- 
1  uigton,  one  of  Us  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amendments 
in  wliKh  the  (.oncurrence  of  the  House 
Is  retiuesied.  a  bill  ol  t!ie  House  of  the 
luUoumg  tule; 

HR  l,'i472  An  :irt  making  apprcpr,,!;  ir>i.- 
f' T  .mi  11  ul;  nre-Piivirn:ii;ieii;;U  and  cuii^im;- 
i  r  jjii'ipr'. Inn  proKranis  for  the  tii^cai  yprti 
(■:  tl,:.'_'  Jane  yu,  liiTo.  and  lur  oilier  purpose-. 

Tlie  mcs-r.ge  al,-o  announced  that  the 
Senate  insi.^ts  upon  its  amendments  to 
il.e  bill  'H.R,  14920'  entitled  "An  act  to 
further  the  conduct  of  research,  develop- 
ment and  demonstiations  in  peothcrmal 
tiieigy  technologies,  to  establish  a  Geo- 
Theimal  Energy  Coordination  and  Man- 
agement Pioject,  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  pio- 
\  ide  for  the  funding  of  activities  relat- 
in::  to  geothermal  energy,  to  amend  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
rj58  to  ijrovide  for  the  cnirying  out  of 
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re,--carch  and  develojiment  in  geothermal 
energy  technology,  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  demonstrations  in  technologies 
for  the  utilization  of  geothermal  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes."  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Hou^e  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr,  J.^ckson,  Mr. 
Bible.  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr. 
H.\SKELL,  Mr.  Fannis.  Mr.  Hatfield,  and 
Mr.  McClure  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate, 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  biU  iH.R.  154721  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  agriculture- 
en\'ironinental  and  consumer  protection 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1975.  and  for  other  purposes."  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  McGee.  Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Robert 
C,  BvFiD.  Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  Hrvska.  Mr. 
Young,  and  Mr.  Hatfield  to  be  the^on- 
feicfs  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
tile  House  to  the  bill  ^S.  2510'  entitled 
"An  act  to  create  an  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  v.-ithm  the  Executive 
OfTice  of  the  President,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Chiles.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr. 
Roth,  and  Mr.  Brock  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
tuIc:.  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S  3190.  All  ai.'t  to  au'ihorize  appropria:ions 
for  h-cal  \ear  1975  fur  carry ir.g  oiu  the 
Board  livr  IiiteriiaUoiial  Broadca,=xing  Act  ol 
U'7:):  and 

S  J7nu  An  at  i  to  prG-,  ide  for  ihe  cstablish- 
mcni  ol  The  Clara  Barton  House  Xatinnal 
Hi.--..ric  Site  in  the  S:aie  o:"  M;.r\:and,  and 
;ur  ,j'.ii».-r  p\irpo.>fr 


tribute  to  rev.  mr.  w. 
dewitt  dickey 

'Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
reinai  ks  < 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
limited we  have  with  us  as  guest  chap- 
lain, the  Reverend  Mr.  W.  DeWitt 
Dickey,  pastor  of  the  Potomac  United 
Metiiodist  Church  Mj-.  Dickey  has  been 
pastor  of  this  fine  church  in  Potomac. 


Md..  for  10  years,  during  which,  in  1969. 
the  church  dedicated  a  new  building. 

A  native  of  Woodbine.  Md..  Mr.  Dickey 
lias  been  in  the  ministry  for  37  years  in 
the  Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  a  conference  covering  tlie 
Baltimore  area  and  western  Marj-land, 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Western  Mar\-land 
College  at  Westminster  and  the  Asbury 
Ministerial  Training  School  of  Ursinus 
College  at  Collegeville,  Pa. 

Mr.  Dickey's  father,  the  late  Revermid 
Mr.  T.  M,  Dickey,  was  also  a  much-loved 
minister  of  the  Baltimore  conference. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HR  69. 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PERKINS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  'HR.  69 1  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Elementan'  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  purposes: 

CuNiERENtr   Report    iH.   Rlpt     No.   93-12:11 

T!.e  comini:tee  of  conference  on  the  di-- 
:tjj;-eeing  voifs  ol  the  two  House.'^  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH  R 
fill)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Elementarv 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  and 
fur  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  ayreed  to  recom- 
mend ar.d  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses     a-^    follows: 

Tliat  tlie  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  anci 
agree  to  the  same  witli  an  amendment  r- 
tollowa:  In  lieti  of  the  matter  proposed  to  !"r 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  tlie  ■'Ed'.;- 
c;i[,on  Amendments   of   1974". 
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-.       ...    l(psertr--ll 
-'•     i.^n    lostrui  Monat  hiediii 
■>•       '2!     ?ipri  <fic  le.irrilll^  di&abili-iet 

i'tinr  r    Inmaiv  Edi  4  »ii..k 
-«-'■    ri|t     f.-iiri,»iMn  .  f  pn>k;r<*nt^  I..r  the  edn. 

I  til  Mill  of  Indian  children 
^1-.     rii>    H'^tm-.n    ot    provramB   relating;    lo 

li.<lirtti  rdoratioii 
P*HT  D     KsuuutTt*  V  .s<  M.«jL  Aid 
Ser   Ml    E\*eii'iir.ti  of  Ihe  £nicr»:enrv  Si-h-  oi 

Aid  At' 

Se.      fi42     Re^peal    of    re>*rtAtlnn    for    certain 

nietrop*.it'aii  prnjwn 
^*>     »4)     AnteodMient    with    recpet^t    to  eli(tl- 

y*.      ..44     ^j.^,  1^1  ,,rn;rc's  for  the  leftchillK  of 

nta'ht-nirt'ics 
,s*,-    1,4 T    An.p.irtMieiit    rpi.\jn|i    to    loriprofn 

ttrn  ,p* 
Set      t'.4<.     Ffte.  ti\p    >U'f  ^ 

ISar  F.     N*i:..;w^i    D>»»NJ.»\t;M  .  »iion 
'IF  Uri.-,l..n  ■  1  iit>  HI  ', 
I  (TIF   VII      NATIONAL  BfeADING 
IMPHfHEMFNI    PROflRAM 
•-»••-    7u|    S'a'enient  of  putgk.ye 

Part    \     Kf«Difwi.  lMrtiovtM»Nr  P«..)»os 
her    7tia    Hr.,;ec;A  aoth..ri/ed 

P»Hr  H     -^lAir  Hmusc  Impkommfnt 

Paoi.NAMH 
*»er     7is     Statpoient  of  pii(pi..>.r 
-•^w'    7i2    Appiifahilitv  and  efTrcine  dale 
-*c    7li    Allii'menlft  to  Stales 
>>•«■     714     A^^rpnlen^^  Wlttl  !»taie  eduCAtlUlial 
■iKPKi  le** 
P*ai   I       iiiHiR  KiAuiNQ  ]Mra(-\rMFNT 

Sei'    721    Sper.ni  eniphasi.s  projeri* 

^ec     Vii    ReadiitK    training   on    public    it  if  - 

\  LsjotI 

Se      T2,l    ReHdiuc  academies- 

P*RT    U       tilNU^t    P||..WStoNl» 
i^*»-     711     F%«Ui*i|    ■! 

Se      712    Au'h-'rL/alioil  of  Appruprlat it>M<: 

TITI  F  VIII-MISt-EM.ANEOl'h 

PROVISIONS 

Vm»i    K      P"I  11  t  Sr<Tf  mi  ^^^  (vsn  Wnni: 

Hot  ^r  fi-^naiui  t  on  toit  aiion 

^e^•    MOl     N*ir:ot,uJ     p»,iirv     with     respect     to 

eii'iai  Pdurati  -i.al  oppfirtuniiv 
Ser    8112    Poliry     Mith     respect     to     adv.inre 

tundliiR  i.f  eduration  pro((rnms 
Sec    Ht:\    pi.urs:    of    ihe    United    htalea    with 
respect    to    mu.M>um8    aa    educa- 
tional imiliiutlonii 
^er    i.u-i    While  Hnuse  Conference  on  Ediica- 
lion 
P^KT  fi     Ei'f.  4rt4>N«i  Sti-oies  and  St-MvaVB 
>*e<-    821    fitndv  of  purposes  and  effectiveness 
of   compeii\Ntory    rducatir.n    pro- 
Krama 
Sec    eaj    Surrey     and     tiudy     tor     updntlng 

number  of  children  counted 
Sec    823    St*idy    of    the    measure   of    poverty 
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used  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentftry  and  Secotidary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

-■-■■  HJ4  Study  of  late  funding  or  elementary 
and  secondary  edlicatioii  pro- 
grants 

si'p   H2S    Sale  school  Miidy 

s-i-    626    Study  of  Hthletic  injuries 

Part  C  -AMrsHMFNTS  to  the  Hir.nfn 
EDf(  ATioN  Act  or  1965 

Sec  4]:U  Cnmmuiiily  service  and  conllnuinB 
education  amendments 

E^'  8U2.  Developing  ln-«i  Ituuous  nmend- 
meiit 

>>l'c    833.  Bilingual  education  amendments 

JS'i"  .8;H  Veterans  cost  ol  inslruction  pay- 
ments amendments 

^r    835    Teacher  corps  amendments 

Spc  836  Amendment  to  title  IX  respecting; 
training  in  the  legal  profession. 

Sec    837    Comniunily     college     and     occupa- 
tional education  iimendment. 
Part  D— Other  Miscfllanlous  Provisions 

irec  841  Amendmenlf.  to  me  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  and 
the  VcK-attonal  Education  Act  of 
li)63  relating  to  bilingual  educa- 
tion  and   vocational   training 

Spf  t;42  Assisiiince  to  States  lor  Slate 
equalization  plans. 

Si'C  84)  Treatment  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a 
State. 

Si'c  844  Provision  relating  to  sex  dlscrlmi- 
natlOQ 

Sec.  845    Extension  of  advt'-ory  councils. 

sec    B4tj    Separability 

GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

SEC  2   I  a)  A.';  ii.sed  In  thlj*  Act— 
<  1 1   the  term  "Secretary  '  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wellare; 

i2|  the  term  "AsNi£tBnt  Secretary  '  means 
the  A.siiistant  Secretary-  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  Educallon;  and 

(3i    ihp    term  '  CommU-^ioiier'     nicaiLs   the 
CommLssloner  ol  Education, 
unless  the  context  of  sucii  use  require.^  aii- 
oilier  meaning 

(b)  Unless  otherwise  .specified,  the  redeMg- 
nation  of  a  title,  pan  section.  sMb:,eLiioii.  or 
other  designation  by  an  amendment  In  this 
Act  shall  include  the  redesignatlon  ol  all 
references  to  such  title,  pari,  i-eciion.  sub- 
section, or  other  designation  111  hhv  Act  or 
regulation,  however  stvled 

(CM  1 1  lJnles.b  otherwise  specihed,  eat  h  pro- 
vision of  thl.s  Act  and  each  amendment  made 
by  this  Act  shall  be  etleciue  on  and  after 
the  sixtieth  dav  aMer  llie  enactment  of  this 
Vict 

t2)  In  any  ca^e  where  the  etTective  date 
for  an  amendment  made  b\  this  Act  is  ex- 
pressly slated  to  l>e  etTective  after  June  30, 
1973.  or  on  Julv  1.  1973,  sucli  amendment 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  enacted  on 
June  30.  1973 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THF,  ELE' 
/  MENTARV  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1965 
AMtrfDMENTS  T(f  TIILL  I  oF  THE  ELE.MINIARY 
AND  SECONDARY  EDICATloN  ACT  or  1 96  j  — 
SPECIAL  FOl'CATKlNAl,  PROCRAMS  AND  PROJ- 
ECTS  EOR   EDtTATKrNM.LV   DEPRIVED   ( UII.UREN 

Sec  101  (rm!)  Section  102  of  title  I  ol 
the  Elementarv  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1&65  Is  amended  to  read  «s  follow.-- 

"IUB.\1I0N   or   ASSISTANCE 

Sii,  102  During  Ilie  period  beKlnunig 
July  1.  1973.  and  ending  June  30,  1978.  the 
Commissioner  shall,  in  arcordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  liUe,  make  payments  to 
Slate  educational  agencies  for  graniA  made 
on  the  basis  of  entitlements  created  tinder 
tiiL^  title '*. 

(2hA)(1mIi  Such  title  1  is  amended  bv 
luseriing  inunedlately  after  the  heading  of 
part  A  the  following  new  heading 

"Subpart  1— Grants  to  Local  EdutaUoi.:ii 
Agencies". 

Ill)  Section  103(ai  of  su«h  tnlc  I  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"Sec.  103.  (a)(U  There  Is  authorized  for 
each  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  this  para- 
graph 1  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  such  year  for  payments  to  States 
under  section  I43(ai  (other  than  payments 
under  such  section  to  Jurisdictions  excluded 
from  the  term  'State'  by  this  subsection, 
and  pavment.'^  pursuant  to  section  1241.  and 
there  shall  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  additional  sums  as  will  assure  at  least 
the  same  level  of  funding  vmder  this  title 
as  In  fiscal  year  1973  for  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Vlrgu.  Islands,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary ol  the  Interior  for  payments  pursuant 
to  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  1 2 1  of  subsection 
(di-  The  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Com- 
missioner lA)  among  Guam,  American  Sa- 
moa, the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  need  for  grants  under  this 
part,  and  |B)  lo  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior in  the  amount  necessary  (i)  to  make 
payments  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (dj.  and  (tu  to  make  payments  pur- 
suant lo  paragraph  i2|  of  subsection  (d>. 
The  grant  which  a  local  educational  agency 
in  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is* 
lands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  is  eligible  to  receive  shall  be  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  such  criteria  as  the  Com- 
misfaloner  detennnies  will  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  oi  tins  title 

■  >2i  In  any  case  in  which  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  that  satisfactory  data  for 
tiiat  purpose  are  available,  the  grant  which 
a  local  educational  agency  in  a  State  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  under  this  subpart  for 
a  fiscal  year  shall  (except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3n  be  determined  by  multiply- 
ine  the  number  of  children  counted  under 
subsection  |c)  by  40  per  centum  of  the 
amovint  determined  under  the  next  sentence. 
Tlie  amount  determined  under  this  sentence 
shall  be  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  the  State  except  that  (Ai  If  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  is  less 
than  80  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pu- 
pil expenditure  m  the  United  States,  such 
amounl  shall  be  80  per  centum  of  the  aver- 
age per  piipil  expenditure  In  the  United 
States,  or  iBi  if  the  average  per  pu^il  ex- 
penditure in  the  State  is  more  than  120  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
in  tlie  United  States,  such  amount  shall  be 
120  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  the  United  States  In  any  case 
in  V4hich  such  data  are  not  avflilable.  subject 
to  paragraph  (3).  the  gram  for  any  local  ed- 
ucational agency  in  a  State  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  such  grants  for  all  such  agencies  In  the 
couiuy  or  counties  in  which  the  school  dts- 
irict  of  the  particular  agency  is  located, 
which  aggregate  amount  shall  be  equal  to 
the  aggregate  amount  determined  under  the 
two  preceding  sentences  for  such  cotmty  or 
loiinltes  and  shall  be  allocated  among  those 
agencies  upon  such  equitable  basis  as  may 
t>e  determined  by  the  State  educational 
agency  m  accordance  v\-ith  basic  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner. 

i3»  lAi  Upon  determinaiioiuby  the  State 
educational  agency  that  a  local  edncaiional 
ayencv  in  tlic  State  ts  unable  nr  luiwilling 
to  provide  for  the  special  educational  needs 
ol"  fiiildren  described  in  clause  (Cl  of  para- 
t:nph  111  f'f  subseciion  ic).  who  are  living 
in  instiltttinns  for  neglected  or  delinquent 
children,  the  State  educational  acency  shall, 
if  it  avsumcs  responsibility  for  the  special 
educational  needs  of  such  children,  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  the  poiiion  of  the  allocation 
to  such  local  educational  agency  which  Is 
aitnbtitaiJli?  tosi.-h  nei^lected  or  delinquent 
children,  but  li  the  State  educational  agency 
does  not  assume  such  responsibility,  any 
oiher  Stale  or  local  public  agency,  as  de- 
termined by  regulations  established  by  the 
Connnissioiier,   which  does  a.'^sume  such  re- 


sponsibility shall  be  eligible  to  receive  such 
portion  ot  the  allocation. 

■  iB)  In  the  case  of  local  educatlonakagen- 
cies  which  serve  in  whole  or  li^^art  the 
same  geographical  area,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  Igtal' educational  agency  which  provides 
fr^e  public  education  for  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  children  who  reside  in  the  school  dis- 
trict of  another  local  educational  agency,  the 
Sttite  educational  agency  may  allocate  the 
iiTiount  of  the  grants  for  those  agencies 
(i^ong  them  in  such  manner  as  it  determines 
wyi  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 

\Ci  The  grant  which  Puerto  Rico  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  under  this  subpart  for 
a  li&Cal  year  shall  be  the  amount  arrived  at 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  children 
counted  under  subsection  (C)  per  centum 
of  )i)  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  lii)  in  the  case  where  such 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  is  more  than 
120  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States.  120  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  c-qjenditure 
in  the  United  States. 

■  i4i  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  State"  does  not  include  Guam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands." 

nil  Section  103ibl  of  such  title  I  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "aged  five  to  seven- 
teen, uiclusive.  described  in  clauses  lA).  (B), 
and  ( C|  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(21  of  subsection  (al"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "counted  under  subsection   'c)". 

tBl  Section  103(0  of  such  title  I  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■ic)(i)  The  number  of  children  to  be 
counted  for  purposte  of  this  section  is  the 
aggregate  of  (A)  the  number  of  children 
aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  in  the  school 
district  of  the  local  educational  agency  from 
families  below  the  poverty  level  as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2)  (A).  (Bl  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  of  children  aged  five 
to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  in  the  school  district 
of  such  agency  from  families  above  the  pov- 
erty level  as  determined  under  paragraph  (2) 
iBi.  and  iC)  the  number  of  children  aged 
five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  in  the  school  dis- 
trict of  such  agency  living  in  institutions  for 
neglected  or  delinquent  children  (other  than 
-^uch  institutions  operated  by  the  United 
States)  but  not  counted  pursuant  to  section 
123  for  the  purposes  of  a  grant  to  a  State 
pgency.  or  being  supported  Ui  foster  homes 
with   public  funds."'. 

iCHD  Subsection  (dl  of  section  103  is 
redesignated  as  paragraph  (2)   of  subsection 

(C  I  . 

i  11 1  The  first  sentence  of  such  paragraph 
(2 1 .  as  redesignated  by  this  section,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'lAi  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Cr-mmisaioner  shall  determine  the  number 
of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 
from  families  below  the  poverty  level  on  the 
ba^is  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
a\ailAble  Irom  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  local  educational  agencies  tor.  if  such 
data  are  not  available  for  such  agencies,  for 
countiesi:  and  in  determUilng  the  familte,- 
which  are  below  the  poverty  level,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  utilize  the  criteria  of  poverty 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  compil- 
ing  the    1970   decennial    census.'*. 

( III  1  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  i2  i 
of  such  subsection  to  <as  redesignated  by 
thw  section)  is  repealed. 

I  Iv  I  The  third  sentence  of  such  paragraph 
(2j   15  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■  <Bi  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  determine  the  number  of  children  aged 
five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  from  families 
above  the  poverty  level  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  such  children  from  families  re- 
ceiving an  anjuial  Income.  In  excess  of  the 
current  criteria  of  poverty,  from  payments 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  famlli^  with 
dependent  children  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  in  making  such  determinations  the 
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secretary  »b*Jl  utilize  the  v-rlleri«  of  poverty 
-etl  hy  -he  Bureau  ol  the  Cenius  In  compil- 
ing the  1970  deceuDI*!  ceiuui  (or  *  dobTuui 
roniilT  of  four  in  euch  form  u  tl.iw*  criteria 
.-.pe  been  upd«I«  by  lncre»ie«  in  the  Con- 
•iitner  Price  Indei  The  Secretary  uiall  deter- 
■une  Uie  number  ot  juch  children  and  the 
■lumber  of  chJdren  ot  tuch  a^iei  living  in 
.uutmloos  tor  neglected  or  delinquent  chU- 
Uren  or  being  supported  in  foater  homej  with 
^ubllc  fund*,  on  the  basu  of  the  caeeload 
data  tor  the  month  of  January  of  the  preced- 
liiE  aacal  year  iimnir,  In  the  case  of  chll- 
dren  deaerlbed  In  the  preceding  sentenne 
the  criteria  of  porerly  and  the  form  ot  .uch 
criteria  required  by  ,uca  lentence  which 
were  determined  tor  the  lecond  calendar 
year  precadlnK  such  month  of  January!  or 
to  the  extent  that  »ijch  data  are  not  avau- 
able  to  him  before  AprU  1  of  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  Secretaryi  determination 
la  made,  then  on  the  baau  ot  tfte  mo«t  recent 
reliable  data  ayaUable  to  hmi  at  the  time 
of  inch  determination.". 

ivl    The   fourth    sentence   of   »uch   para- 
graph kJi    laa  redesignated  by  thU  »ectlo  n 
la  amended  by  linking  out  the  word  "When 
and  Inaerttng  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlni! 

"iCI  When  ; 
and  by  .trl»lng  out  "haying  an  annual  in- 
come less  than  the  low-inoome  factor  leitab- 
llahed  purauant  to  aubaectlon  Icn"  and  In- 
••rtlng  in  lieu  thereof  "below  the  poveny 
leyel  I  aa  deWrmmed  under  paragraph  i  A I 
of  thla  nibaectlonl" 

(rll  Section  103. ei  of  such  title  I  L-, 
repealed 

ID,  Section  103  of  nich  title  r  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(did)  Prom  the  amount  allotted  for  pay- 
menta  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
claua.  iBl  (1)  m  the  «cond  wntence  of  .ub- 
•ectloo  laldl.  tJie  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
■hall  make  payments  to  local  educational 
agencies,  upon  such  ternu  as  the  CommU. 
iloner  determlnea  will  beat  carry  out  the 
purpoM.  of  thU  title  with  respect  to  out-of- 
SUle  Indian  children  In  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  such  aiteiicles  under  .pe- 
clal  contracu  alth  the  Departmeut  of  the 
Interior.  The  amount  ot  such  payment  may 
not  eiceed.  for  each  such  child.  40  per  centum 
of  (Al  Cht  average  per  pupil  espendllure  In 
the  State  In  which  the  agency  u  located  or 
(B)  IM  per  centum  of  such  eipendlture  In 
the  United  States,  whichever  Is  the  greater 

"IJ)  Tlie  amount  allotted  for  payments  to 
"*  Sacretary  of  the  Interior  under  clause 
(Bj  illl  In  the  second  sentence  of  niibsectlon 
la)  111  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be   as  de'er 
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th«  Commissioner,  the  amount  neceAaary  i. 
me«t  the  spe^lai  educmttocal  need*  of  edu- 
catlonallT  deprived  rndi*n  children  on  reser- 
vations serviced  by  elementarv  and  second- 
ary •choola  operated  for  Indian  children  bv 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Commbatoner  and  the 
SecTTtary  contalnlns:  such  aMurances  and 
terms  as  the  Comminloner  determines  will 
Oett  achieve  the  purposes  nt  thl»  illle  Such 
MnvmvQK  shall  eaatain  <At  an  aanyvncw 
tbat  payments  made  p\irsuBnt  to  this  lub- 
pangraph  will  be  used  jwlelv  lor  programs 


thereof  require  special  education),  shall  be 
ellKlbl«  to  recei-^-  -  grant  under  thi*  MH-M,,n 
for  any  flacal  yea^ 

■'ibi  Sicepc  as  provided  In  secUon*  124 
and  125.  the  Rrant  which  an  agency  (other 
than  the  ageocy  for  Puerto  Ricoi  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  section  shall 
be  ati  amount  equal  to  40  per  centum  of  the 
averaffe  per  pupil  expenditure  tn  the  Slate 
tor  111  In  the  c«se  where  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  the  State  la  leu  than  BO 
per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture in  the  United  Statei.  of  80  per  centum 
of  the  average  per  puptl  expenditure  In  the 
United  States,  or  (2i  In  the  case  where  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  State* 
18  more  than  120  per  centum  of  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States 
of  120  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  the  Unit«d  Stat«a).  mutipiied 
by  the  number  of  such  children  In  average 
dally  attendance,  aa  determined  by  the  Com- 
mlwloner.  at  schools  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren operated  or  supported  by  Uie  Stale 
BgeucT,  including  schools  providing  special 
education  for  handicapped  children  under 
contract  or  other  arrsngement  with  such 
SUte  agenrv.  in  the  most  recent  flscal  year 
for  which  satlsfsctory  data  are  available  Th«^ 
grant  which  P-ierto  RI^  shall  be  eligible  w 
receive  under  this  section  shall  t>e  the 
amount  arrived  at  bv  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  Pueno  Rioo  count«d  is 
proTtded  In  the  preceding  aentenc«  by  4o 
per  centum  of  i  1 1  the  average  per  pupU  ex- 
penditure in  Puerto  Bico  or  iJt  in  the  caj»e 
where  such  average  per  pupu  expenditure  u 
more  than  130  per  cen'.um  of  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States, 
130  per  ceutum  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure In  the  Unit«>d  state*. 

'  PROCRAMS    Foa    MICHATfjIlT    CHILOREN 

"Sic  laa  laHl  I  A  state  educational  agen- 
cy or  a  combination  of  such  agencies,  upon 
application,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a 
graiit  for  any  Oscat  year  under  thU  section  to 
«^Ubli.ih  or  Improve,  either  directly  or 
through  lo-aj  educational  agencies,  program) 
of  education  for  migratory  children  of  mi- 
gratory agricultural  workers  or  of  migratory 
fishermen  The  Commissioner  may  approve 
such  an  application  only  upon  his  determina- 
tion— 

*tA)  that  payments  wUl  be  used  for  pro- 
grama  and  projecu  i including  the  acqubl- 
ilon  of  equipment  and  where  necessary  the 
construction  of  school  facilities  f   which  are 


ITh  ^^.  T^       '    '   '""^  programs      be  administered  and  carried  out  in  a  manuer 

?n.eS^^i  -PProved  by  the  Secretary  of  the      ronsutent  with  the  haslc  obJrctIvS  JfTlau^ 
Inferior  which  meet  the  applicable  reoulre-      imai  .nd  .%,   ,k,„..„h   .,-,,  ..^Z.^:^^.7T^ 


Interior  which  meet  the  applicable  require 
mentji  of  section  Mliai  and  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  will  comply  In  all 
other  respects  with  the  requirements  of  this 
title,  and  IB)  prorlalon  for  carrylni;  out  the 
applleaMa  prorlalona  ot  sections  14i(a|>and 
J43ia)(3l    '. 

(B)  Such  title  I  is  amended  by  insertlne 
at  tbe  end  of  part  A  the  following 

'Bubfiart  »-5Ute  Operated  Projfram-; 
"vaacaaass  wtm  HAMDicAepfs  cuiLnasM 

"Swc  lai.  (a)  A  State  aitvncy  which  Is  di- 
rectly responsible  foe  provldlns  free  public 
edueatlon  for  handicapped  children  I  Includ- 
ing mentally  retarded,  hart  of  hearing,  deaf. 


needs  of  migratory  children  of  migratory  ag- 
rlctutural  workers  or  ot  migratory  Ashermen, 
and  to  coordhnale  these  progrsma  and  proj- 
ects with  similar  progr..ms  and  projects  in 
other  States.  Including  the  tranvmlltal  ot 
pertuieut  Information  mth  respect  to  school 
records  of  such  children. 

"iB)  that  In  plannlnf;  and  carrylrig  out 
programs  and  projects  there  has  been  and 
wUl  be  sppropriste  cixjrdmatlon  with  pro- 
grams admlnlsteretl  under  part  B  ot  title  III 
of   the   Economic  Opportunity  Act  of   lBfl4 

"fCI  that  such  programs  and  projects  will 
he  administered  and  carried  out  In  a  manuer 


iIMBi  and  t3t   through  (I2i  of  section  MI 
I  a  I :  and 

"iDl  that,  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
programs  and  projects,  there  has  been  ade- 
quate assurance  that  provisions  will  be  made 
for  the  preschool  educational  needs  rt 
migratory  children  ot  migratory  agricultural 
workers  or  of  migratory  fishermen,  whenever 
such  agency  determines  that  compliance 
with  this  clause  will  net  detract  from  the 
operation  ot  proprama  and  projects  described 
In  clause  lAl  of  this  paragraph  after  consid- 
ering the  funds  available  tor  this  purpose 
The  Commlseloner  shsll  not  Anally  disap- 
prove an  application  of  a  SUte  educational 
agency    under    thia   paragraph   eatept   after 


_  lit  If  the  Commlsaloner  determines  ihftt 
a  State  Is  unable  or  unwilling  lo  conduct  edu- 
cational pro-ams  for  migratory  children  ol 
mlgralorv  «i!rlcuM.ir,>l  workers  or  of  mlura- 
inrs  llshcrmeii  nr  that  It  would  reault  In  more 
em.rlerii  and  economic  administration  or 
thai  It  »i,uld  add  substainlallv  to  the  welfare 
r.f  edm  s'wnal  atlalument  ot  such  children 
he  ma.  niike  <pe.:ial  arra.igements  with  oth- 
er pi.bllc  or  nnnproOt  private  agencies  to 
tarty  out  the  purptises  of  this  section  In  one 
ur  more  states  and  lor  this  purpose  he  may 
u%e  III  cr  part  ot  the  total  of  granu  available 
fi,r  any  such  Slate  under  this  section. 

•  a.  P-r  purposes  of  thU  section,  with  the 
f  ..nurrence  ot  hu  parents,  a  migratory  child 
ol  a  migratory  agricultural  worker  or  of  a 
migratory  Bsherman  shall  be  deemed  to  roii- 
tihuo  to  be  such  a  child  for  a  period,  not  In 
ctcess  of  Ove  years,  during  which  he  resides 
in  the  arco  served  by  the  agency  carrjlng  on 
a  program  nr  project  under  this  subsection 
Such  children  who  are  presently  migrant  as 
aeicrmlned  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the 
Cnmmlssloner.  shall  be  given  priority  In  this 
consideration  ot  programs  and  activities  con- 
tained In  appllcallnns  submitted  under  this 
section 

ibl    Except   as   provided   In   >ecllons    124 
ami  12S   the  total  grant.s  which  shall  be  made 
ll^«lUble  tor  u>e  In  any  state   lother   than 
i»iierto   Bicoi    for   this  section   shall   he   an 
amount  equal  to  40  per  centum  of  the  aver- 
iifc  per  pupil  expenditure  In  tlie  SUte   lor 
1 1 1   in  the  case  where  the  average  per  pupil 
expenuuure  In  the  State  la  less  than  80  per 
co-.lum  nf  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
In  the  United  Slates,  of  ao  per  centum  of  the 
^vcraRe  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  United 
state.*,  or  i2i   In  the  case  where  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  Stale  Is  more 
than  lao  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  In  the  Dnlted  Stales,  of  120  per 
I  -mum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
In  the  United  Stalest  multiplied  by  1 1 1  the 
c-timateil   number  ot   such    migratory  chil- 
dren aifed   five  lo  seventeen,   inclusive    who 
reside  In  the  SUte  full  time,   and    I3i    the 
full-time  equivalent  of  the  estimated  num- 
ber  of   such    migratory    children    aged    live 
to  .wvenleen.   Incluslre.   who   reside   in    the 
Stale  part  time   as  determined  by  the  Tom- 
mli.sioner  In  accordance  with  regulations  ex- 
cept that  If.  in  the  case  of  any  SUte.  such 
amount  exceeds  the  amount  required  un^ler 
subsection   lai.   the  Commissioner  shall  al- 
locate such  exceis.  to  the  extent  necessary, 
to  other  Stales  who.se  total  of  grv>ts  under     ' 
this  sentence  would  otherwfe  be  Insudlclent 
Icir  all   such  children  to  he  served   In  .stich 
i.ther  States   The  total  grant  which  shall  be 
made  available  tor  use  In  Puerto  Rico  shall 
Ijc  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  number  f  f 
children  in  Puerto  Rico  counted  as  provided 
In  the  preceding  sentence  by  40  per  centum 
"f  ■  1  I    the  average  per  pupil  etpenduure  m 
PL'erto  Rlro  or  i2i    In  the  cpse  where  S"-ch 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  u  more  thai 
120    per   centum   of    the   average   per   pupil 
expenditure    in   the   Cnlted   States.    120   per 
•^entum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
In    the   United   Sutes    In    determlnlnp    the 
number   of   migrant   children    for   the   pur- 
poses of  this  section  the  Commissioner  shall 
use  sutistlcs  made  available  by  the  migrant 
student  record  transfer  system  or  auch  other 
system  as  he  may  determine  moat  accurately 
and  tul'y  reflecu  the  actual  number  of  ml- 
lirant  studenu 
"rs  CBASts   roa   Neci-CCTSD  oa   delinqi-ilnt 
cintnakN 
■3ir    123    I  a  I  A  Stale  agency  which  Is  di- 
re-:;^   responsible  for  providing  free  public 
cditiiion    for  children    lu    Inatltutlona   for 
iie^lecied  or  delinquent  children  or  In  adult 
correctional  Instltutlona  ahall  be  entitled  to 
re  elve  a  grant  under  thla  secUon  for  any 
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fiscal  year  ibui  only  If  grants  received  under 
ihis  section  are  used  only  for  children  in 
snch  Institutions), 

•'•h(  Except  as  provided  In  sections  124 
.»rau  125,  the  grant  which  such  an  agency 
I  or  her  Than  the  agen-^y  for  Puerto  Rico)  shall 
hf  eli^ilble  lo  receive  shall  be  an  amount 
t-qual  to  40  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
fi-mil  expenditure  in  thp  State  tor  lU  In  the 
i  -.*^e  w  here  the  average  per  pupU  expendj- 
•'>re  In  the  State  is  less  than  80  per  ccn- 
tuui  of  the  average  per  pupU  expenditure 
IM  the  United  States,  of  80  per  centum 
iti  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
U4ilied  States,  or  |2)  in  the  case  where  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  ui  the  State 
Is  more  than  120  per  centum  ol  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States. 
of  130  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  the  United  States)  multi- 
plied by  the  number  ol  svich  chUdren 
m  average  dally  attendance,  as  determined 
by  the  Commissioner,  at  schools  for  such 
children  operated  or  supported  bv  that 
agency.  Including  schools  providing  "educa- 
iion  for  such  children  under  contract  or 
other  arrangement  with  such  agency,  in  the 
most  recent  liscal  year  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available.  The  grant  which  Puerto 
Rico  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  under  this 
.section  shall  be  the  amount  arrived  at  by 
multiplymg  the  number  of  children  in  Puer- 
to Rico  counted  as  provided  lu  the  preced- 
hig  sentence  by  40  per  centum  of  ( 1 1  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  Puerto 
Rico  or  |2)  In  the  case  where  such  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  is  more  than  120 
per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture In  the  United  States.  120  per  centum 
of  the  average  per  pupil  expendiiure  in  the 
United  States. 

"ic)  A  State  agency  shall  use  payment* 
tinder  this  section  only  for  programs  and 
projects  I  Including  tl  acquisition  of 
equipment  and  where  necessary  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities  I  which  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  such  children. 

"RESERVATION    or    FUNDS    FOR    TEBHITOEIES 

'Sec  124.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  for  purposes  of 
ouch  of  sections  121 .  122.  and  123,  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  i  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such 
year  for  such  sections  for  payments  to  Ouam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  under 
each  such  section.  The  amounts  appropriated 
for  each  such  section  shall  be  allotted  among 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  the  Tnist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands according  to  their  respective  need  for 
such  granu.  based  on  such  criteria  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  wlU  best  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"MINIMVM   4lTMCMTa  FOR  STATE  OPERATED 

PtocaAus 

"Sec  125,  Except  as  provided  in  section  843 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974,  no 
State  agency  shall  receive  in  anv  fiscal  year 
prior  to  July  I.  Z978,  pursxiant"  to  sections 
121.  122.  or  123  an  amount  which  Is  less  than 
100  per  centum  of  the  amount  which  that 
SUte  agency  received  in  the  prlw  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  such  sections  12i.  132.  or  123 
respectively. 

13)  Section  121  of  such  title  I  and  all 
references  thereto  are  redesignated  as  section 
126. 

<4)(A)  Part  C  of  such  title  I  is  amended 
to  read  as  follovs: 

•Part  C— Special  Grant-s 

■JXW.IBlLnY  AND  MAXIMUM  AMOtINT  OF  SPECIAL 
CkANTS 

■Sec.  131.  (a)  Each  local  educational  agency 
in  a  SUt*  which  is  eligible  few  a  grant  under 
thla  uue  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  entitled 
to  au  additional  grant  for  that  fiscal  year  if 
It  meets  the  requirements  of  subeectlon  (b). 
The  amount  <rf  such  grant  ghaU  be  deter- 
mined tn  accordance  with  subsection  (c). 


"ib)(i)  A  local  educational  agency  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  grant  under  this  part  lor 
any  flacal  year  If  the  school  district  of  such 
agency  Is  located  in  a  county  tn  which — ■ 

'MA)  the  number  of  chUdren  described  m 
paragraph  |2)  for  such  year  amounts  to  at 
least  200  per  centum  of  the  average  number 
of  such  children  in  all  counVles  In  the  State 
In  which  such  agency  is  located  for  that  fiscal 
year:  or 

'iBi  the  number  of  chUdren  so  described 
in  such  county  for  such  year  is  10,000  and 
amounts  to  5  per  centum  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  In  such  county. 

■'i2|  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1). 
the  children  counted  with  respect  to  a  local 
educational  agency  shall  be  those  children 
in  the  such  county  who  are — 

"(A)  In  families  having  an  annual  income 
of  83.000  or  less;   or 

"iB)  tn  families  receiving  an  annual 
income  in  excess  of  t3.000  from  payments 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;  or 

"tCj  living  m  Institutions  for  neglected  or 
delinquent  children  or  being  supported  In 
foster  homes  with  public  funds.  ' 

"<3|(A)  Determinations  with  respect  to 
numbers  of  children  In  any  county  under 
paragraph  i2i  shall  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satis- 
factory data  available  to  him. 

"iBiiii  The  number  of  children  deter- 
mined with  respect  to  one  or  more  counties 
shall  be  allocated  by  the  Commissioner,  for 
the  purposes  of  paragraph  (2|.  among  the 
local  educational  agencies  with  school  dis- 
tricts located  In  such  county  or  counties. 

"(in  In  any  case  where — 

"<I)  two  or  more  local  educational  agencies 
serve,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  same  geo- 
graphical area:  or 

"III)  a  local  educational  agency  provides 
free  public  education  for  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  children  who  reside  tn  the  school  dis- 
trict of  another  local  educational  agency, 
the  Commissioner  may  allocate  the  number 
of  children  determined  under  this  subsection 
among  such  agencies  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  best  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

■"(C)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph 
i2i.  the  Commissioner  shall  determine  the 
number  of  children  from  famUles  having 
an  annual  income  of  »3.000  or  less  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
At  any  time  such  data  for  a  coimty  are  avail- 
able in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  such 
data  shall  be  used  in  making  calculations 
under  this  subsection. 

"(U)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  EducaUon.  and  Wel- 
fare shall  determine  the  number  of  chUdren 
from  famuies  receiving  an  annual  Income  In 
excess  of  «3.000  from  payments  under  tlie 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
ChUdren  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
niunber  of  children  living  in  instltutlona  for 
neglected  or  delinquent  children  or  being 
supported  lu  foster  homes  with  public  ftmds. 
on  the  basis  of  caseload  data  for  the  month 
of  January  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  or 
to  the  extent  that  such  daU  are  not  avail- 
able to  him  before  AprU  1  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  determination  is  made, 
then  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  data 
avaUable  to  him  at  the  time  of  such  determi- 
nation. For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  all  children  who 
are  in  correctional  institutions  to  be  living 
in  institutions  for  delinquent  children. 

'•(ci  The  amotint  of  the  grant  to  which  a 
local  educational  agency  shall  be  entitled 
for  any  fiscal   year  shall  be — 

"(A)   the  number  of  children  determined 
with    respect    to    such    agency    tmder    sec- 
tion ( b ) : 
multiplied  by— 


"iBi  60  per  centum  ot  the  average  per 
pupU  expenditure  of  all  the  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  State  in  which  such  agency 
is  located. 

*(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  payments  for  any  fiscal 
year  tmder  this  part  to  the  local  educational 
agencies  tn  a  single  State  shaU  exceed  12 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  payments  to  all 
local  educational  agencies  in  that  year  under 
this  part, 

■■|e)(lj  The  aggregate  of  the  amount  for 
which  all  local  educational  agencies  are 
eligible  under  this  part  shall  not  exceed 
£75.000.000  for  any  fiscal  year.  If,  for  any 
fiscal  year,  such  aggregate,  as  computed 
without  regard  to  the  preceding  sentence, 
exceeds  »75.OO0.0O0.  the  amount  for  which 
each  local  educational  agency  is  eligible 
shall  be  reduced  ratably  untu  such  aggre- 
gate does  not  exceed  such  limitation. 

'■(2)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
under  this  part  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  in  excess  of  «75,0O0,OO0  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

'(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term — 

■*(1)  'State'  means  the  fifty  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and 

■■(2)  children'  includes  all  chUdren  aged 
five  through  seventeen,  inclusive.". 

(Bi  Effective  July  1.  1975.  part  C  of  such 
title  I  is  repealed. 

(5)  (A)  Section  141(a)(1)  of  such  title  I 
is  amended  by  striking  out  so  much  thereof 
as  precedes  clause  (B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  f  oUowing : 

"(1)  that  payments  under  this  title  will  be 
used  for  the  excess  costs  of  programs  and 
projects  (including  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment, payments  to  teachers  of  amounts  in 
excess  of  regular  salary  schediUes  as  a  bonus 
for  service  in  schools  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  title,  the  training  of  teachers,  and, 
where  necessary,  the  construction  of  school 
facilities  and  plans  made  or  to  be  made  for 
such  programs,  projects,  and  faculties)  (At 
which  are  designed  to  meet  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  educationally  deprived 
ChUdren  in  school  attendance  areas  having 
high  concentrations  of  children  from  low- 
income  famUies  and''. 

(B)  Section  141(a)(1)(A)  of  such  title  I 
is  amended  by  adding  before  the  "and"  at 
the  end  there<^  the  following:  "(and  at  the 
discretion  of  the  local  educational  agency.  In 
any  school  of  such  agency  not  located  In 
such  a  school  attendance  area,  at  which  the 
proportion  of  children  in  actual  average  dfkUy 
attendance  from  low-income  famlUes  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  proportion  of  such 
ChUdren  tn  such  an  area  of  that  agency)". 

(C)  Section  141(a)(2)  of  such  title  I  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"i2)  that  tbe  local  educational  agency  has 
provided  satisfactory  assurance  that  section 
141A  wUl  be  complied  with;". 

(D)  Section  141(a)  of  such  title  I  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  para- 
giaph  (12),  and  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(131,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(13)  that,  where  a  school  attendance  area 
does  not  meet  the  requirement  of  paragraph 
(I)  (A)  Of  this  BUbaectlon  for  a  fiscal  year, 
or  in  the  case  of  a  local  educational  agency 
electing  to  allocate  funds  under  section  140. 
where  such  an  area  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  that  section,  but  did  meet  the 
appropriate  requirement  In  either  of  tbe  two 
preceding  ^scal  years,  that  school  attendance 
area  shaU  be  considered  to  meet  the  appli- 
cable criterion  for  that  fiscal  year;  and 

"(14)  that  the  local  edticatlcmal  agencv 
shall  establish  an  advisory  councU  for  the 
entire  achort  district  and  shall  esUbllah  an 
advisory  councU  for  each  school  of  stich 
agency  served  by  a  program  or  project  as- 
sisted under  section  143(a)  (2),  each  of  which 
advisory  councils — 

"(A)  has  as  a  majwlty  of  its  members 
parents  of  the  chUdren  to  be  served, 
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"(B)  ta  compoMd  at  memb«n  MlccUd  by 
tb«  p«r«nt>  In  •acta  Bchool  attendance  area, 
"(C»  bMM  bwQ  Uvea  reeponslblllty  by  «ucfa 
ft«ency  for  advlaing  it  in  the  planning  for, 
and  the  ImplenientattoQ  and  evmluatloo  of, 
■uch  programs  and  projects,  and 

"tD>  is  provided  by  such  a^ncy.  In  accord- 
ancfl  wttb  regulaUoaa  of  tha  CommisBioner, 
with  access  to  apivoprtate  Informatioa  con- 
cerning such  programs  and  pro)ecu." 

<  E)  Section  141  of  such  title  I  is  amanded 
by  .itnkinc  out  subsectibb  (c) .  by  redeslgnat- 
ing  subaactlon  lb)  as  subsection  (c).  and 
by  Inserting  after  subeectlon  (a)  tbe  foOow- 
Ing  new  subeection: 

"(b>  It  la  tbe  Intent  of  the  Coogrew  to 
encourage  wbere  feaalble,  tbe  derelopment 
tcrtmth  educationally  deprived  child  parttcl- 
paUBf  In  a  program  under  tixla  title  of  an 
UMttrktuallaed  written  educational  plan 
jnwlnO^ned  and  periodically  evaluated) , 
y*  xtpon  jotnUy  by  tbe  local  educational 
■■■aej.  a  parent  or  guardian  of  the  cbUd.  and 
when  appnifitiate,  tbe  ebUd". 

|6)  Such  ttUe  I  la  amended  by  Inserting 
tmmedlAUly  after  aectlon  141  tbe  fotlowlng 
new  section: 

**paenciF*TiON  or  chilabkm  ensollcd  im 
rBtVATS  scnooLn 

"Stc.  I4IA.  la)  To  the  extent  conilstent 
wttb  the  number  of  educa^onally  deprived 
elUl4fren  In  the  school  district  of  the  local 
educational  agency  who  are  enrolled  in  pri- 
vate elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Bucb  agency  shall  make  provision  for  In- 
eludinf  special  educational  servlcea  and  ar- 
rmngemeots  (sucb  as  dual  enrollment,  edu- 
cational radio  and  television,  and  mobile 
educational  services  and  equlptuentt  tn 
which  such  children  can  participate  and 
meeting  tbe  requirements  of  clauses  (A) 
an4  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subeectlon  (a) 
of  section  141.  parmgrapb  (2)  of  subeectlon 
(a>  of  such  section,  and  clauses  <A)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsecUon  (a)  of 
such  section  141. 

"  <  b )  { 1 )  If  a  local  educational  agency  ts 
prohibited  by  law  from  providing  for  the 
participation  in  special  programs  for  edu- 
eatlooaUy  deprived  children  enrolled  In  pri- 
vate elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  re- 
quired by  Buhsecilon  (a),  the  Commissioner 
ahaU  waive  such  requirement  and  the  pro- 
visions of  aectlon  I4i(a)(3),  and  ahan  ar- 
nnge  for  the  provision  of  sin  If  to  nieh 
children  through  arrangementl  wkkft  ifeatl 
be  subject  to  the  reaulremeote  ct  tubkeetkm 

"(2)  IT  the-Commlasloner  determines  that 
*  loeal  educational  agency  has  subetantlally 
failed  to  provide  for  the  participation  on  an 
equitable  ba«U  of  educationally  deprived 
children  enrolled  Ui  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  as  required  by  subeectlon 
<*>'^  *»•  ab*!!  arrange  for  the  provision  of 
services  to  such  children  through  arrange- 
ments which  shall  be  subject  to  the  requtre- 
ments  of  subsection  (al.  upon  which  deter- 
mination the  proTisioni  of  paragraph  (a)  and 
iectloo  14l(aKa>   shall  be  waived. 

-(3)  When  the  Commiaaloner  arranges  for 
services  pursuant  to  this  section,  he  ihkll. 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  pub- 
lic and  private  school  officials,  pay  the  cost 
o'  Buc<  services  from  the  appropriate  alloca- 
tion or  Ulocatloo*  under  this  title. 

~f4t<A)  Tbe  Oonimlaatoner  shall  not  teke 
any  final  action  under  thle  section  untQ  be 
has  afforded  the  State  ediKatlonal  agency 
and  local  aducatlocal  agency  affected  by 
such  ecttoo  at  least  sixty  days  notice  of  bis 
propoKd  action  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  with  respect   tbeteto  on  the  record. 

■■(B>  If  a  Stale  or  local  educational  agency 
Is  didaatlflAed  with  the  Cotnmlssioner'i  final 
action  arter  a  bearing  onder  subparagrapb 
(A)  of  this  parmgivph.  it  may  within  sixty 
daya  after  ootice  of  eucb  action,  file  with  tbe 
United  States  coort  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  such  State  is  located  a  petl- 
ktoa  for  revWw  of  tha«  action.  A  copy  of  the 
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petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commlaaloner. 
The  Commlss loner  thereupon  abail  file  in 
the  court  the  record  of  the  pfooeedlogs  on 
which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion ana  of  title  38.  United  Statee  Code. 

"(C)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Com- 
mlaaloner.  If  suppcnoed  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive:  but  the  court 
for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  CommlasioDer  to  take  further  evidence, 
and  the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may 
modify  his  prevloua  action,  and  shall  file  In 
tbe  court  the  record  of  the  further  proceed- 
ings. Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
ihaU  likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported  by 
substantial  evidence. 

"(D)  Upon  tbe  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Commlssiooer  or  to  set  It  aside. 
In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Cottrt  of  the  Unjt^  States  upon  cer- 
uorarl  or  certification  as  provided  tn  section 
1354  of  title  28,  United  Stales  C-ode.". 

(7)  Section  144  of  such  tlUe  I  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following;  "If  the 
sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
making  the  payments  provided  In  this  Utle 
are  not  sufficient  to  pay  In  full  the  total 
amounts  which  ail  local  and  Sute  educa- 
tional agencies  are  entitled  to  receive  under 
this  utle  for  such  year,  tbe  amount  available 
for  each  grant  to  a  State  agency  eligible  for  a 
grant  under  section  131.  133.  or  133  shall  be 
equal  to  the  total  amount  of  the  grant  aa 
computed  under  each  such  section.  If  the 
remainder  of  sucb  sums  avaUable  after  the 
application  of  the  pre«:edlng  sentence  la  not 
sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total  amounu 
which  all  local  educational  agencies  are  en- 
titled to  receive  under  part  A  of  this  title  for 
such  year,  the  allocatloas  to  such  agencies 
and  allocations  under  part  B  shall,  subject  to 
adjustment*  under  the  next  sentence,  be 
ratably  reduced  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
bring  the  aggregate  of  such  allocauons  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  amount  so  appropriated. 
except  that  entitlements  under  such  part  B 
shall  be  taken  into  consideration  only  to  the 
extent  that  appropriations  of  such  title  I 
(excluding  pan  C  thereof)  exceed  •t3M,D75.- 
000  for  any  fiacal  year  and  such  entitlements 
shall  not  exceed  UO.OOO.OOO  In  any  flaoftl  y«ar. 
Tbe  aUoemtton  of  a  local  educational  agency 
which  would  be  reduced  under  the  prweedtng 
sentence  to  less  than  85  per  centum  at  lu 
aUocatlon  under  part  A  for  the  piweeding 
fiscal  year,  shall  be  increased  to  axich  amount, 
tbe  total  of  the  Increases  thereby  lequlred 
being  derived  by  proporuonately  reducing  the 
allcxallons  of  the  remaining  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  under  tbe  preceding  aente&oe, 
bub  with  such  Bdjustnaenu  aa  may  be  oeoaa- 
sary  to  prevent  the  allocation  to  any  remam- 
ing  local  educational  agency  from  being 
thereby  reduoed  to  leas  than  86  per  centum 
of  its  allocation  for  such  year.  If  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  amounts  to  which  aU  States  are 
entitled  under  such  part  B  exceeds  «50.000.- 
000  the  enUUement  of  each  State  shall  be 
reducdd  raUbly  until  such  aggregate  does  not 
exceed  850.000,000  in  such  flam  year.". 

(8)  Section  150  of  such  Utle  I  la  redesig- 
nated as  section  153.  and  sucb  title  I  la  {or- 
ther  amended  by  a/4^t»n  ImiftwHalali  after 
section  149  the  rollowtng  nmrnetSotu: 

"AtXOCATlON    OF    TJJVim    WIT  Km    THt    SCHOOL 
DMTalCT    or    A    LOCAL    KDUCATIONAL    AGDCCT 

"Sxc.  150.  (a)  For  any  fiscal  year  not  more 
than  30  local  educational  agencies  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  section  831(a)  (5)  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1074  may  elect, 
with  the  approval  of  the  dlstrlctwlde  parent 
advisory  council  which  Is  required  to  be 
cstabUAied  under  section  14Ua)(14)  of  this 
Utle.  to  allocate  funds  received  from  pay- 
ments under  this  title  on  tbe  basis  of  a 
method  or  combtnatlon  of  methods  other 
than   tbe   method   provided   under  section 


14Iia)|l)(A).  Any  method  aelected  pur- 
suant to  this  secuon  shall  be  so  designed 
and  administered  as  to  be  free  from  racliU  or 
cultural  discrimination.  ^ 

"(b)  Any  local  educational  agency  to 
which  thlB  section  applies  shall  submit  such 
reports  to  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  EducaUon  at  such  lime  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Director  may  reasonably  re- 
quire to  carry  out  hU  reaponaiblllUes  under 
section  831  (a)  (6)  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1974  " 

"PKOCaAM    CVALUATIOM 

-Ssr.  181  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pro- 
vide for  Independent  evaluations  which  de- 
scribe and  measure  the  impact  of  programa 
and  projects  assisted  under  IhU  title.  Such 
evaluations  may  be  provided  by  contract  or 
other  irrangements.  and  all  such  evaluations 
shall  be  made  by  competent  and  independent 
persons,  and  shall  Include,  whenever  pos- 
(ilble,  opinions  obtained  from  program  or 
project  participants  about  the  strengths  and 
weakneaaes  of  such  programs  or  projects. 

"(b>  The  Commiaaloaer  shall  develop  and 
publish  standards  for  evaluation  of  program 
or  project  elTectlveneea  In  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  title. 

"(c)  Tbe  Commissioner  shall,  where  ap- 
propriate, consult  with  State  agencies  In 
order  to  provide  for  jomtly  sponsored  objec- 
tive evaluation  studlea  of  programs  and 
projecu  asBUted  under  this  title  within  a 
State. 

•■(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  provide  to 
State  educational  agencies,  models  for  evalu- 
ations of  all  programs  conducted  under  thto 
title,  for  their  use  In  carrying  out  their  func- 
tions under  section  143(a).  which  ahall  In- 
clude uniform  proceduree  and  criteria  to  be 
utuized  by  local  educaUonal  agencies,  as  weU 
as  by  the  State  agency  in  the  evaluation  of 
■uch  programs. 

"le)  The  Commissioner  ahall  provide  such 
technical  and  other  asaisUnce  aa  may  be 
necessary  to  State  educational  agencies  to 
enable  them  to  Assist  local  educational  agen- 
cies In  the  development  and  application  of  a 
systematic  evaluation  of  programs  in  accord- 
ance with  the  models  developed  by  the  com- 
missioner. 

"(f)  The  models  developed  by  the  Oora- 
mlaaioner  ahaU  specify  objective  crttcrtft 
which  shall  be  utilised  in  the  evaluation  of 
all  programs  and  shall  outline  techniques 
(such  as  longitudinal  studies  of  children 
involved  In  such  programs)  and  methodology 
(such  as  the  use  of  tesu  which  yield  comps- 
rabls  results)  for  producing  data  which  are 
comparable  on  a  statewide  and  nationwide 
basis. 

"(g)  The  Commissioner  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  respective  committees  of  the  Congress 
having  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  programs 
authorued  by  this  title  and  the  respective 
Committees  on  Appropriations  concerning 
his  progress  In  carrying  out  this  section  not 
laur  than  January  31,  1975,  and  thereafter 
he  shall  rep«-t  to  sucb  committees  no  later 
than  January  31  of  each  calendar  year  the 
results  of  the  evaluations  of  programa  and 
projects  required  under  this  section,  which 
ahall  be  comprehensive  and  detailed,  as  up- 
to-date  as  possible,  sod  based  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  on  obJecUve  measme- 
mcnts.  together  with  any  other  related  find- 
ings and  evaluations,  and  hla  leoommenda- 
tlons  with  respect  to  legislation. 

"(h)  The  Commissioner  shall  also  develop 
a  system  for  the  gathering  and  dissemina- 
tion of  results  of  evaluations  and  for  the 
identifl cation  of  exemplary  programs  and 
projects,  or  of  particularly  effective  elemenU 
of  programs  and  projects,  and  for  the  dis- 
semination of  Information  concerning  sucb 
programs  and  projects  or  such  etementa 
thereof  to  State  and  local  educational  agen. 
cles  responsible  for  the  design  and  conduct 
oC  progrmms  and  projects  under  this  title. 
and  to  the  educatUm  profssslon  and  the 
general  public. 
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"(I)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized,  out 
of  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
in  any  fiscal  year,  to  expend  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  but  not  to  exceed  one-half 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  6ucta  program,  of  which  85.000.000  for 
each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  l.  1977. 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  surveys  and 
studies  authorized  by  section  831  of  the  Ed- 
ucation  Amendments   of    1974.". 

(9MA)  Section  141(a)(4)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  145'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  433  of  the 
Oeneral  Education  Provisions  Act". 

(B)  Section  141(a)(1)(B)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "maximum": 

(C)  Section  143(a)(2)  of  such  title  is 
amended   by  striking   out  "maximum". 

(D)  Section  143  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "described  In  section  141  (c)  " 
and  insertlug  in  lieu  thereof  "provided  for 
In  section  122". 

(E)  Section  142(a)(1)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  103(a)  (5) " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  131". 

(F)  Section  143(a)(3)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  section  131 '. 

(0>  Section  143(b)(1)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

"  ( 1 )  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  allocated 
to  the  State  and  It^  local  educational  agen- 
cies as  determined  for  the  year  under  this 
title;  or". 

<H)  The  third  and  fourth  sentences  of 
section  144  of  such  title  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  103(a)  (6)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  132". 

(I)  Section  146  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  141  (c)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  123". 

(J)  Section  147  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  141  (c) "  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "section  122". 

(K)  Section  403  of  tbe  Act  of  September 
30.  1»50  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following   new  paragraphs: 

"(18)  For  purposes  of  title  n,  the  'average 
per  pupil  expenditure'  in  a  State,  or  in  tbe 
United  States,  shell  be  the  aggregate  cur- 
rent expenditures,  during  the  second  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
computation  is  made  (or  If  satisfactory  data 
for  that  year  are  not  available  at  the  time  of 
computation,  then  during  the  most  recent 
preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available),  of  &11  local  educational 
agencies  as  defined  In  section  403(6>(B)  in 
tbe  sute,  or  In  the  United  States  (which 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  means 
the  fifty  States,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia), as  the  case  may  be.  plus  any  direct 
current  expenditures  by  the  State  for  opera- 
tion of  such  agencies  (without  regard  to  the 
source  of  funds  from  which  either  of  such 
expenditures  are  made),  divided  by  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  children  In  average  dally 
atteodance  to  whom  such  agencies  provided 
free  public  education  during  such  preceding 
year. 

•'(17)  For  the  purposes  of  title  U.  'excess 
costs'  means  those  costs  direcUy  attributable 
to  programa  and  projects  which  exceed  tbe 
average  per  pupu  expenditure  of  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  In  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  for 
pupUs  in  the  grade  or  grades  included  In 
sucb  programs  or  projecu  (but  not  includ- 
ing expenditures  for  any  comparable  State 
or  local  special  programs  for  educationally 
deprived  children  or  expenditures  for  bilin- 
gual programs  or  special  education  for  handi- 
capped children  or  children  with  specific 
learning  disabilities.  If  such  expenditures 
for  bilingual  education  and  special  educa- 
tion are  used  to  provide,  to  cbUdren  of 
limited  Sogllsh -speak lug  ability  and  handi- 
capped dilldxen.  and  children  with  specific 
learning  tfUablllttes  who  reside  in  title  X 
project  areas,  serrlees  which  an  comparable 


to  those  provided  to  ElmUarly  disadvantaged 
children  residing  in  nonproject  areas) .". 

(10)  There  La  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  a  sum  not  to  ex- 
ceed 815.700,000  to  be  allocated  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commissioner  to  assist  those 
local  education  agencies  whose  total  alloca- 
tion under  part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
Is  90  per  centum  or  less  than  sucb  alloca- 
tion under  such  part  A  d\iring  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, the  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  and  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (10)  of 
such  subsection  shall  be  effective  on  and 
after  July  1,  1974. 

SCHOOL    LrSXART    RESOUXCES.    TEXTBOOKS.    AND 
OTHER    INSTSVCnONAL     MATERIALS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  201(b)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  tbe  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  followii:^:  ",  and 
each  of  the  five  succeeding  fiscal  years,  ex- 
cept that  no  funds  are  authorized  to  t>e  ap- 
propriated for  obligation  by  the  Commis- 
sioner during  any  year  for  w^hlch  funds  are 
available  for  obligation  by  the  Commis- 
sioner for  carrying  out  part  B  of  title  rV". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  aectlon  202(a) 
( 1 )  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 
and  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  end- 
ing prior  to  July  1, 1973.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1, 
1973. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  EDUCATIONAL  CENTERS  AND 
SEBVICILS;  GUmANCE,  COUNSELING,  AMO  TEST- 
ING 

Sec.  103.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 301(b)  of  tbe  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  196S  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
following;  ".  and  each  of  the  five  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  except  that  no  funds  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  obligation 
by  the  Commissioner  during  any  year  for 
which  funds  are  available  for  obligation 
by  the  Commissioner  for  carrying  out  part  C 
of  title  IV. " 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  insertlug  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  each 
of  the  five  succeeding  fiscal  years,  except 
that  no  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  obligation  by  the  Commlsaloner 
during  any  year  for  which  funds  are  avail- 
able for  obligation  by  the  Commlsalouer  for 
carrying  out  part  C  of  tlUe  IV." 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  303(a) 
(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July 
1.  1973. ". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  aectlon  306ic)  of 
the  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1973" 
and  lusertli^  In  Ueu  thereof  "1978". 

(d)  Section  307  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(g)(1)  The  Commissioner  ahall  not  take 
any  final  action  under  subsection  (f)  until 
he  has  afforded  the  State  educational  agency 
and  the  local  educational  agency  affected  by 
such  action  at  least  sixty  days  notice  of  bis 
proposed  action  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  with  respect  thereto  on  the  record. 

•■(2)  If  a  State  or  local  educational  agency 
Is  dissatisfied  with  Uie  Commissioner's  final 
action  after  a  bearing  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  paragraph,  it  may.  within  sixty  days 
after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit m  which  such  State  is  located  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the 
peUtlon  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  tbe  Conrmtissloner. 
The  Commtssiouer  thereupon  shall  file  In 
the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 3113  of  tlUe  28.  United  States  Code. 


"(3)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclush-e;  but  the  cotu^.  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  tlte 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
bis  previous  action,  and  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conchtslve  It  supported  by  substam- 
tlal  evidence. 

"l4)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition.  Use 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Conunlssloner  or  to  set  it  aside. 
in  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  lu  section 
1254  of  tiUe  28.  United  States  Code." 

(ei  The  amendments  made  by  8ul>8ections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be 
effective  on  and  after  July  i.  1973,  and  the 
amendmeut  made  by  subsection  (d)  shall  be 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

STRENGTHENXNC  STATE  AND  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  601(b)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  ol 
1965  Is  amended  by  Inserting  twfore  tbe  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and 
each  of  the  five  succeeding  fiscal  srears,  ex- 
cept that  no  funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  obligation  by  the  Commis- 
sioner during  any  year  lor  which  funds  arc 
available  for  obligation  by  tbe  Commissioner 
for  carrying  out  part  C  of  title  IV". 

tb)  Section  S21(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  tbe  end 
thereof  the  following;  ",  and  each  of  the  five 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  except  that  no  funds 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  obliga- 
tion by  the  Commissioner  duriiig  any  year 
for  which  funds  are  available  for  obligation 
by  the  Commissioner  for  carrving  out  part  C 
of  title  IV  '. 

(ct  Section  531(b)  f>f  sucb  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  and  each  of  the 
five  succeeding  fiscal  years,  except  that  no 
funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
obligation  during  any  year  for  which  funds 
are  available  for  obligation  for  cam-lng  oui 
part  C  of  title  IV". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1973. 

BILINGUAL     EOtTCATION     PROGIAMS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  (1)  Title  VII  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1065  Is 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

TITLE    Vn—BILINOUAIi    EDUCATION 

"SHOrr    TtTLE 

"Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Bilingual  Education  Act'. 

"POUCT;    AmUPBlATIONS 

"Sec.  702.  (a)  BecogniElng— 

"(1)  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren of  limited  English-speaking  ability: 

"i3i  that  many  of  such  children  have  a 
cultural  heritage  which  differs  from  that  of 
English -^peaking  persons: 
,  "(3)  that  a  primary  means  by  which  a 
child  learns  is  through  the  use  of  such  chUdii 
language  and  cultural  heritage; 

"(4)  that,  therefore,  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren of  limited  English -speakUig  ability  have 
educational  needs  which  can  be  met  by  the 
use  of  blimguel  educational  methods  and 
techniques:  and 

"(5)  that,  in  addition,  children  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability  benefit  through  the 
fullest  utilization  of  multiple  language  and 
cultural  resources, 

the  Congres.1  declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States,  In  order  to  establish  equal 
educational  opportunity  for  all  children  (A) 
to  encourage  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion, wbere  appropriate,  of  educational  pro- 
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erams  using  blltngual  «luc»tJonal  practices, 
techniques,  sad  methods,  and  (B>  for  that 
purpoee.  to  provide  flnanclai  asalsiance  to 
ICK-al  edticational  agencies,  and  to  State  edu- 
cational agencies  for  certain  purposes.  In  or- 
der to  enable  such  local  educational  agencies 
to  develop  and  carrf  out  such  progranu  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  Includ- 
ing actiTities  at  the  preschool  level,  which  are 
designed  to  meet  the  educational  ne«d8  of 
such  children:  and  to  demonatrate'  effective 
ways  of  providing,  for  children  o(  limited 
English-speaking  ability.  instruction  de- 
signed to  enable  them,  while  using  tbelr  na- 
tive language,  to  achieve  competence  In  the 
English  language. 

"(bKU  Except  as  Is  otherwise  provided  In 
Jhls  title,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  tl35.0O0.OOO  for  the  flacal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974;  »135.0OO.0OO  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975;  (IM.- 
000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976;  SISO.OOO.OOO  for  the  Oscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1977;  and  •160.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30. 1978. 

"(2>  There  are  further  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  72Ub)(3l  •6.750.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974,  t7,250  000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975.  •7,750.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  •S.- 
750.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1977;  and  ^9.750.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1978. 

•■(31  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  under 
para^aph  ( I )   for  any  fiscal  year — 

■■(A)  the  Commissioner  fihall  reserve  fie.- 
OOO.OOO  of  that  part  thereof  which  does  not 
exceed  »70.000,000  for  training  activities  car- 
ried out  under  clause  (3)  of  subeecUon  ia| 
of  section  721.  and  shall  reserve  for  auch  ac- 
tivities 33' 3  per  centum  of  that  part  thereof 
which  Is  in  excess  of  J70.000.000;  and 

■■(B)  tiie  Commissioner  shall  reserve  from 
the  amount  not  resen*ed  pursuant  to  clause 
tA)  of  this  paragraph  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary,  but  not  in  excess  of  1  per  cen- 
tum thereof,  for  the  purposes  of  section  732. 

"OEFlNtTIONS;    BECt'LATtONa 

'Sec  703.  (a)  The  [oUowmg  definitions 
ahall  apply  to  the  terms  used  m  this  title; 

"C\)  The  term  'limited  English-speaking 
ability',  when  used  with  reference  to  an  In- 
dividual, means — 

"(A)  Individuals  wko  were  not  born  In  tb« 
United  States  or  whoM  native  language  Is  a 
language  other  than  English,  and 

"IB)  individuals  who  come  from  environ- 
ments where  a  language  other  than  English 
la  dominant,  as  further  deflAed  by  the  Com- 
missioner by  regulation; 

and,  by  reason  thereof,  having  difficulty 
speaking  and  understanding  instruction  lo 
the  English  language. 

'(2)  The  term  'native  language',  when  used 
with  reference  to  an  individual  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability,  means  the  lan- 
guage normally  uied  by  such  individuals,  or 
In  the  case  of  a  child,  the  language  normal- 
ly used  by  the  parents  of  the  child. 

•'(3>  The  term  'low-Income'  when  used 
with  respect  to  a  family  means  an  annual 
Income  for  such  a  family  which  does  not 
exceed  the  low  annual  Income  determined 
pucmiant  to  section  103  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
19«6, 

"(4i(At  The  term  'program  of  bUliigual 
education'  means  a  program  of  instruction. 
designed  for  children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  In  elementary  or  secondary 
schools.  In  which,  with  respect  to  the  years 
of  study  to  which  such  program  Is  appli- 
cable— 

"(»(  there  Is  instruction  given  In,  and 
itudy  of.  English  and.  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  allow  a  child  to  progress  effectively 
through  the  educational  .system,  the  native 
language  of  the  children  of  limited  Engllsb- 
Bpeaklng  ability,  and  such  Instruction  la  giv- 


en with  appreciation  for  the  cultural  heri- 
tage of  such  children,  and,  with  respect  to 
elementary  school  Instruction,  such  Instruc- 
tion shall,  to  the  extent  nccesaary.  be  In  all 
courses  or  subjects  of  study  which  will  al- 
low a  child  to  progress  effectively  through  the 
educational  system;  and 

"(11)  the  requirements  in  subparagraphs 
(B)  through  (E)  of  this  paragn^h  and  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  are  met. 

'•(B)  A  program  of  bilingual  education  may 
make  provision  for  the  voluntary  enroll- 
ment to  a  limited  degree  therein,  on  a  regu- 
lar baals,  of  children  whoee  language  is  Eng- 
lish, in  order  that  they  may  acquire  an 
understanding  of  the  cultural  heritage  of  the 
children  of  limited  English -speaking  ability 
for  whom  the  particular  program  of  bi- 
lingual education  s  designed.  In  determin- 
ing eligibility  to  participate  In  such  pro- 
grams, priority  3hall  be  given  to  the  children 
whose  language  Is  other  than  English.  In  no 
event  shall  the  program  be  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  a  foreign  language  to 
English-speaking  children. 

■'(C>  In  such  courses  or  subjects  of  study 
as  art.  music,  and  physical  education,  a  pro- 
gram of  buingual  education  shall  make  pro- 
vision for  the  parUclpatlon  of  children  of 
limited  English-speaking  abUlty  In  regular 
classes. 

"(D)  Children  enrolled  In  a  program  of 
bilingual  eduction  shall,  if  graded  classes 
are  used,  be  placed,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
in  classes  with  children  of  approximately 
the  same  age  and  level  of  educational  attain- 
ment. If  children  of  significantly  varying 
ages  or  levels  of  educational  attainment  are 
placed  In  the  same  class,  the  program  of 
bilingual  education  shall  seek  to  Insure  that 
each  child  is  provided  with  instruction  which 
Is  appropriate  for  his  or  her  level  of  educa- 
tional attainment. 

"(E)  An  application  for  a  program  of  bi- 
lingual education  shall  be  developed  In  con- 
sultation with  parents  of  children  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability,  teachers,  and, 
where  applicable,  secondary  school  students, 
In  the  areas  to  be  served,  and  assurances 
shall  be  given  in  the  application  that,  after 
the  application  has  been  approved  under 
this  title,  the  applicant  will  provide  for  par- 
ticipation by  a  committee  composed  of,  and 
selected  by.  such  parents,  and.  In  the  case  of 
secondary  schools,  representatives  of  second- 
ary school  students  to  be  ser\-ed. 

"(51  The  term  "Office*  means  the  Office  ol 
Bilingual  Education 

"<6)  The  term  'Director*  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education 

■*(7)  The  term  'Council'  means  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation. 

"(b|  The  Commissioner,  after  receiving 
recommendations  from  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  groups  and  organizations 
involved  in  bilingual  education,  shall  estab- 
lish. publUh.  and  distribute,  with  respect  lo 
programs  of  bilingual  education,  suggested 
models  with  respect  to  pupil-teacher  ratios, 
teacher  qualifications,  and  other  factors  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  Instruction  offered  in 
such  programs. 

"(c)  In  prescribing  regulations  under  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  shall  consult  with 
State  and  local  educational  agencies,  ap- 
propriate organisations  representing  parents 
and  children  of  limited  English -speaking 
ability,  and  appropriate  groups  and  organiza- 
tions representing  teachers  and  educators 
involved  in  bilingual  education. 

■Past  a — PiNANCiAi.  AsstsraNCE  foa 
Bilingual  Education  Psockams 

"SCLINCUaL    education    PBOCaAMS 

■'Sec.  721.  (a)  Funds  avaUable  for  granu 
under  this  part  shall  be  used  for— 

"(1)  tbe  establishment,  operation,  and 
Improvement  of  programs  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation; 

"(2)  auxiliary  and  supplementary  c<Hn- 
munlty  and  •dueatlonal  BCUTlClea  designed 


to  facUlute  and  expand  the  implemenutlon 
of  programs  described  In  clause  (1),  includ- 
ing such  activities  as  (A)  adult  education 
programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  particularly  for  parents  of  children 
participating  in  progranu  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation, and  carried  out.  where  appropriate, 
in  coordination  with  programs  assisted  under 
the  Adult  Education  Act,  and  (Bl  preschool 
programs  preparatory  and  supplemenury  to 
bilingual  education  programs; 

■•(3HA)  the  establishment,  operation,  and 
Improvement  of  traming  programs  for  per- 
sonnel preparing  to  participate  in,  or  per- 
sonnel participating  in.  the  conduct  of  pro- 
grams of  bUlngual  education  and  (B)  auxil- 
iary and  supplementary  training  programs, 
which  shall  be  included  In  each  program  of 
bUingual  education,  for  personnel  preparing 
to  participate  in.  or  personnel  participating 
In.  the  conduct  of  such  programs;  and 

"(4)  planning,  and  providing  technical  as- 
sistance for.  and  taking  other  steps  leading 
to  the  development  of.  such  programs. 

'■(b)(1)  A  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  only  upon  application  therefor  by 
one  or  more  local  educational  agencies  or  by 
an  Institution  of  higher  education.  Includ- 
ing a  Junior  or  community  college,  applying 
Jointly  with  one  or  more  local  educational 
agencies  (or.  In  the  case  of  a  training  activity 
described  In  clause  (3)  (A)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  by  eligible  applicants  as  de- 
fined in  section  723).  Each  such  application 
shall  be  made  to  the  Commissioner  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  such 
InformatioA  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
necessary,  and 

"4  A)  include  a  description  of  tbe  activities 
set  forth  In  one  or  more  of  the  clauses  of 
subsection  la)  which  the  applicant  desires 
to  carry  out;  and 

"(B)  provide  evldenoe  that  the  actlviUes 
so  described  will  make  substanUal  progress 
toward  making  programs  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion available  to  the  children  having  need 
thereof  In  the  area  served  by  the  applicant. 
'•(3)  An  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
part  may  be  approved  only  if — 

•'{A)  the  provision  of  assistance  proposed 
In  the  application  Is  consistent  with  criteria 
established  by  the  Commissioner,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  State  educational  agency, 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  an  equitable 
distribution  of  assistance  under  this  port 
within  the  State  In  which  the  applicant  la 
located,  which  criteria  shall  t>e  developed  by 
bis  taking  into  conslderaUon  (1)  tbe  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  children  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability.  (11)  the  relative 
need  of  persons  In  different  geographic  areas 
within  the  State  for  the  kinds  of  services  and 
activities  described  in  subsection  (a).  (Ul) 
with  respect  to  grants  to  carry  out  programs 
described  In  clauses  ( 1 )  and  (2)  of  subsection 
la)  of  section  721.  the  relative  ablltty  of 
particular  local  educational  agenclea  within 
the  State  to  provide  such  services  and^tlvl- 
tles.  and  (iv)  with  respect  to  suct/^ants, 
the  relative  numbers  of  persons  from  low- 
Income  families  sought  to  be  benefited  by 
such  programs; 

■(B)  In  the  case  of  applications  from  local 
educational  agencies  to  carry  out  programs 
of  bilingual  education  under  clause  <1)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  721,  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  that  not  less  than  16  per 
centum  of  the  amounts  paid  to  the  applicant 
for  the  purposes  of  such  programs  shall  be 
expended  for  auxiliary  and  supplementary 
training  programs  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  (3)  (B)  of  such  subsec- 
tion and  section  723; 

"(C)  the  Commissioner  determines  (1)  that 
the  program  will  use  the  nuMt  quallfled 
available  personnel  and  the  best  resources 
and  will  substantially  Increase  -the  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  children  of  limited 
English-speaking  atUlty  In  the  area  to  be 
served  by  the  applicant,  and  (11)  that,  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  the  ntunber  of  chU- 
dren  enrolled  In  nonprofit,  nonpublic  schools 
In  the  area  to  be  served  whose  educational 
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needs  are  of  the  type  which  the  program 
Is  Intended  to  meet,  provision  has  been  made 
for  participation  of  such  children;  and 

"(D)  the  State  educational  agency  ha* 
been  notified  of  the  application  and  has  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  offer  recommcnda- 
lioiis  thereon  to  the  applicant  and  to  the 
Commissioner. 

"(3i  (A)  Upon  an  application  from  a  State 
educational  agency,  the  Commissioner  shall 
make  provision  for  the  submission  and  ap- 
proval of  a  State  program  for  the  coordina- 
tion by  such  State  agency  of  technical  awlst- 
Rnce  to  programs  of  bilingual  education  In 
such  State  assisted  under  this  tlUe.  Such 
State  program  shall  contain  such  provisions, 
agreements,  and  assurances  as  the  Commis- 
sioner shall,  by  regulation,  determine  neces- 
sar>-  and  proper  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  including  assurances  that  funds 
made  available  under  this  section  lor  any 
fiscal  year  wlU  be  so  used  as  to  supplement, 
and  to  the  extent  practical.  Increase  the  level 
of  fimds  that  u'ould.  in  the  absence  of  such 
funds  be  made  available  by  the  Sute  for  the 
purposes  described  in  this  section,  and  in  no 
case  to  supplant  such  funds. 

'  (Bl  Except  as  Is  provided  In  the  second 
sentence  of  this  subparagraph,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  from  the  amounts  author- 
ized for  the-se  purposes  pursuant  to  section 
702  for  each  fiscal  year  to  each  State  educa- 
tlooal  agency  which  has  a  State  program 
submitted  and  approved  under  subparagraph 
(A)  such  sums  as  may  be  nocessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  conduct  of  such  State 
program.  The  amount  paid  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  any  State  educational  agency  un- 
der the  preceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  6  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  under  this 
port  to  local  educational  agencies  In  the 
State  of  such  State  educatloivil  agency  hi 
the  fiscal  year  precedlnff  the  fiscal  year  In  ■ 
which  thU  limitation  applies. 

"(c)  In  determining  the  distribution  of 
funds  under  this  title,  the  Commissioner 
aball  Ase  priority  to  areas  having  the  greatest 
need  fvr  programs  assisted  under  this  title. 

"INDIAN  CHXLDBEN  IN  SCUOOLS 

"Sec.  722.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrving 
out  programs  under  this  part  for  individuals 
served  by  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
operated  predominantly  f<tr  Indian  cliUdren, 
a  nonprofit  Institution  or  organization  of  the 
Indian  tribe  concerned  which  operates  any 
such  school  and  which  is  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  considered  to  be  a  local  educa; 
tlonal  agency  as  such  term  is  used  lu  this 
title. 

"(b)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  702(b),  the  Commlsstoner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  payments  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  programs  of  bi- 
lingual education  for  children  on  reserva- 
tions served  by  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  Indian  children  operated  or 
funded  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  terms  upon  which  pa)-ments  for  such 
purpose  may  be  made  to  th<?  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  be  determined  pursuant 
to  such  criteria  as  the  CcmntUsloner  deter- 
mines will  best  carry  out  the  pollcv  of  sec- 
tion 703ia). 

"(c)  The  SeTctary  •>[  the-  Ir.lerlor  shall 
prepare  and.  not  later  than  November  1  of 
each  year,  shall  submit  to  iiie  Coitcress  and 
the  President  an  annual  '  on  deiailiug  n 
review  and  evaluailon  of  \\w  umj.  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  ol  all  funrt^  pAld  to 
him  by  the  CommL'sloner  under  subsection 
<b)  of  this  section.  Including  complete  fiscal 
reports,  a  de»crlptlon  of  the  personnel  and 
information  paid  for  In  whole  or  In  part  with 
such  funds,  the  allocation  ol  .such  funds,  and 
ihe  status  of  all  programs  funded  from  such 
payments.  Nothing  in  this  subsecilon  sliall 
be  construed  to  relieve  the  Director  of  any 
authority  or  obligation  under  this  part. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  oMhe  Interior  shall. 
logether  vilh  the   information  required  lu 


the  preceding  subsection,  submit  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President,  an  assessment  of 
the  needs  of  Indian  children  with  respect  to 
the  purposes  of  this  title  in  schools  operated 
or  funded  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
iiicludmg  those  State  educational  agencies 
and  local  educational  agencies  receiving  as- 
sistance under  the  Johnson -O'Malley  Act 
(25  U.S.C.  452  et  seq.)  and  an  assessment 
of  the  extent  to  which  such  needs  are  being 
met  by  funds  provided  to  such  schools  for 
educational  purposes  through  the  Secretarj- 
of  tbe  Interior. 

"TUAININC 

"Sac.  733.  <a)(l)  In  carr>lng  out  the  pro- 
visions of  clauses  (l)  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  721,  with  respect  to  training, 
the  Commissioner  shall,  through  grants  to. 
and  contracts  with,  eligible  applicants,  as 
defined  In  subsection  (b),  provide  for — 

'■(A)(1)  training,  carried  out  in  coordinrt- 
tiou  with  any  other  programs  training  aux- 
iliary educational  personnel,  designed  (I  i 
to  prepare  personnel  to  participate  in,  or  for 
personnel  participating  In.  the  conduct  of 
programs  of  bilingual  education,  including 
programs  emphasizing  opportunities  for 
career  development,  advancement,  and  lat- 
eral mobility.  (II)  to  train  teachers,  admin- 
istrators, paraprofesslonals,  teacher  aides, 
and  parents,  and  (III)  to  train  persons  to 
tench  and  coun.sel  such  persons,  and  (11) 
special  training  programs  designed  (I)  to 
meet  Individual  needs,  and  (11)  to  encour- 
age reform,  innovation,  and  Improvement  In 
applicable  education  curricula  In  graduate 
education,  in  the  structure  of  the  academic 
profession,  and  in  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  higher  education  and  graduate  school 
faculties,  OS  related  to  biliogual  education: 
and 

"(B)  the  operation  of  short-terra  training 
institutes  designed  to  Improve  the  skills  of 
participants  in  programs  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation in  order  to  facilitate  their  effective- 
ness in  carrying  out  respotlsibUltles  in  cou- 
nectlon  with  such  programs. 

"(2)  In  addition  the  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  award  fellowships  for  study  In 
the  field  of  training  teachers  for  bilingual 
education.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975.  not  less  than  lOO  fellowships  lead- 
lug  to  a  graduate  degree  &ball  be  awarded 
under  the  preceding  sentence  for  preparing 
individual!  to  train  teachers  for  programs  of 
bilingual  education.  Such  fellowsbipe  ahall 
be  awarded  in  proportion  to  tbe  need  for 
teachers  of  various  groups  of  individuals 
with  limited  Engli&h  speaking  ability.  For 
each  fiscal  year  after  June  30.  1975,  and  prior 
to  July  1.  1978,  the  Commissioner  shall  re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate  on  the  number  of  fellowships 
in  the  field  of  training  teachers  for  blllngtial 
education  which  he  recommends  will  be  nec- 
essary for  that  fiscal  year. 

"(31  The  Commissioner  shall  incUide  in 
the  terms  of  any  arrangement  described  In 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  provisions  for  the  payment,  to 
persons  participating  in  training  "programs 
so  described,  of  such  stipends  (including  al- 
lowances for  subsistence  and  other  expen«ca 
for  such  persons  and  their  dependents)  a^ 
he  msy  determine  to  be  coiistsieiit  with  pre- 
vailing practlce-s  under  comparable  federally 
supported  proi;rams, 

'■(41  In  making  grants  or  contracts  under 
this  section,  the  Commissioner  shall  give 
priority  to  eligible  applicants  with  demon- 
strated competence  and  experu>ace  in  the 
field  of  bilingual  education.  Funds  provided 
\indcr  granu  or  contracts  for  training  activ- 
ities described  in  this  section  to  or  wUh  n 
State  educational  agency,  .separately  or  Joint- 
ly, shall  in  no  event  exceed  lu  the  aggregnic 
In  any  fiscal  year  16  per  centum  of  the  toint 
amount  of  funds  obligated  for  ^ralnlnn  ac- 
ilvliles  pursuant  to  clauses  (l>  and  (3i  oi J^ 
subsection  (at  of  section  721  lu  such  year. 


"fS)  An  application  for  a  grant  or  contract 

for  preservice  or  Inservlce  training  actlviil'^ 
described  in  clause  (A)(1)  (I)  and  clause  (Ai 
(ii)(I)  and  In  subsection  (a|(lf(B)  of  tht- 
section  shall  be  considered  an  application  fcr 
a  program  of  bilingual  education  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  (4>  (Ej  of  section  703. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
terra  "eligible  applicants*  means — 

"(1)  Institutions  of  higher  education  (lix- 
cludlng  Junior  colleges  and  community  col- 
leges) which  apply,  after  con.sultation  with. 
or  Jointly  with,  one  or  more  local  education*!! 
agencies: 

"(2)  local  educational  agencies;  nud 

"(3)  State  ed-jcatlonal  agencies. 

"PaXT     B — ADMINISTSATtON 
"OFFICE    or    BILINGUAL    EDUCATION 

•  Sec,  731.  (a)  There  shall  be.  in  the  Offic? 
of  Education,  an  Office  of  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion (hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  at 
tbe  'Office")  through  which  the  Commissioner 
shall  carry  out  his  funcUons  relutlng  to  bi- 
lingual education. 

•■  ( b  M 1 )  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  j 
Director  of  Bilingual  Education,  appointed 
by  the  Commissioner,  to  whom  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  delegate  all  of  his  delegable  func- 
tions relating  to  bilingual  education. 

"(2)  The  Otiice  shall  be  organized  as  the 
Director  determines  to  be  appropriate  lu  or- 
der to  enable  bim  to  carry  out  bis  functions 
and  responsibilities  effectively. 

"icl  The  Commissioner,  In  coiuultitloit 
M'ith  the  Council,  shall  prepare  and,  not  later 
than  November  l  of  1975.  and  of  1977,  Khali 
submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  President  a 
report  on  the  condition  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion In  the  Nation  and  the  administrAtion 
and  operation  of  the  title  and  of  other  pro- 
grams for  persons  of  limited  EngUsh-^eak- 
iug  ability.  Such  report  shall  include — 

"(1)  a  national  assessment  of  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  children  and  other  person^ 
with  limited  English-speaking  ability  and  cf 
the  extent  to  which  such  needs  are  belrg 
met  from  Federal.  State,  and  local  efforts. 
Including  (A)  not  later  than  July  1. 1977.  the 
results  of  a  survey  of  the  number  of  such 
children  and  personsiin  the  States,  and  IBi 
a  plan.  Including  cost  estimates,  to  be  car- 
ried out  during  the  flve-ycar  period  begin- 
ning on  such  date,  for  extending  program-s  of 
bilingual  education  and  bilingual  vocatlontil 
and  adult  education  programs  to  all  such 
preschool  ond  elementary  school  childreii 
and  other  persons  of  limited  English-speak- 
ing abilit>'.  Including  a  phased  plan  for  the 
training  of  the  necessary  teachers  ai\d  other 
educational  personnel  necessary  for  such 
purpoK.  and 

'■(2 1  a  report  on  and  an  e%-aluailon  of  tlie 
acuvltles  carried  out  under  this  title  durli):; 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  the  e.\tent  tr> 
which  each  of  such  activities  achieves  tie 
policy  set  forth  In  section  702(a) : 

"(3)  0  statement  of  the  activities  Intende.l 
to  be  carried  out  during  the  succeeding  pe- 
riod. Including  an  estimate  of  the  co»t  i  f 
such  activities; 

"(4)  on  asse^.ment  of  the  number  of  lea-l  - 
ers  and  other  educational  personnel  neede.1 
to  carrj-  out  programs  of  bilingual  educaiio  \ 
under  this  title  and  those  carried  out  undt. 
utber  proirrams  for  persons  of  limited  Euii- 
iifh--*;peaIcuiK  ability  and  a  &iatemcnt  de- 
scribinf?  the  activities  carried  out  thereunder 
defaigtied  to  prepare  teachers  and  other  edu- 
cational personnel  for  such  programs,  antt 
the  number  of  other  educational  persoiiml 
needed  to  carry  out  progranib  of  bllingunl 
education  In  the  Stares  and  a  btaiement  de- 
scribing the  activities  carried  out  under  thi^ 
title  dei^lgned  to  prepare  teachers  and  other 
educittonol  personnel  for  such  programs; 
and 

"(5t  a  de-crlpMon  of  the  personnel,  xhc 
functions  of  such  personnel,  and  information 
available  at  the  regional  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  deal- 
ling  wlih  biiinguol  programs  within  thiit 
region. 
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"NATIONAI.     ADVISORT     COnaciL     ON     BILINGUAL 
XSCCATION 

Set  732  (a)  Subject  to  part  D  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Frovtsiomt  Act.  there  shall  be 
a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Bilingual 
Education  composed  of  fifteen  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary,  one  of  whom  he 
shall  de&tgnate  as  Chairman.  At  least  eight 
of  the  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  per- 
wns  experienced  m  dealing  with  the  educa- 
tional problems  of  children  and  other  per- 
H)iu  who  are  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  repre- 
sentative of  persons  serving  on  boards  of  edu- 
cation operating  programs  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation. At  least  three  members  shall  be  ex- 
perienced In  the  training  of  teachers  in  pro- 
grams of  bilingual  education  At  least  two 
members  shall  be  persons  with  general  ex- 
perience in  the  Beld  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  At  least  two  members  shall 
be  classroom  teachers  of  demonstrated  teach- 
ing abilities  using  bilingual  methods  and 
techniques-  The  members  of  the  Council  shall 
bp  appointed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  gener- 
ally representative  of  the  significant  seg- 
ments of  the  population  of  persons  of  limited 
EnglLsh-speBking  ability  and  the  geographic 
areas  m  which  they  reside. 

"lb)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman,  but,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  446(a)  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act,  not  less  often  than 
four  times  in  each  year. 

'•(C)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Commis- 
sioner in  the  preparation  of  general  regula- 
tions and  with  respect  to  policy  matters  aris- 
ing in  the  administration  and  operation  of 
this  title.  Including  the  development  of  cri- 
teria for  approval  of  applications,  and  plans 
under  this  title,  and  the  administration  and 
operation  of  other  programs  for  persons  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability.  The  Coun- 
f  i:  shall  prepare  and.  not  later  than  Novem- 
ber 1  of  each  year,  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  on  the  condition  of 
bilingual  education  in  the  Nation  and  on  the 
administration  and  operation  of  this  title, 
including  thoee  items  specified  In  section  73i 
<c).  and  the  administration  and  operation 
of  other  program.^  for  persons  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability. 

"td)  The  Commissioner  shall  procure  tem- 
porary and  intermittent  Bervices  of  such  per- 
sontwl  as  are  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the 
functions  of  the  Council,  in  accordance  with 
section  445  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act.  and  shall  make  available  to  the 
CouncU  such  staff,  information,  and  other 
assistance  as  It  may  require  to  carry  out  tu 
activities  effectively. 

"Pa*t  C — SvpFoanvE  Scaviccs  and  Acnvrnts 
"AOMnvisraATioN 
"Sec.  741,    (a)   The  provisions  of  this  part 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, m  consultation  with — 

"(II  the  Commissioner,  through  the  Office 
of  Bilingual  Education:  and 

"|2>  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
cf   Education,    notwithstanding    the   second 
sentence  of  section  40&<b|  ( 1 1  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act; 
in  accordance  with  regulations. 

•  »bl  The  A.ssistant  Secretary  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  clauses  (i)  and  (2p  of  .suh^ec- 
tion  lai.  develop  and  promulgate  re^ulationa 
for  this  part  and  then  delegate  his  functions 
under  ihl*  part,  as  may  be  appropriate  un- 
der the  terms  of  .section  742. 

"RESrAHCM    AND    DEMONSTRATION    paOJECTS 

Sec.  742  4aj  The  National  lastliute  of 
Education  shall.  In  accordance  w"h  the  pro- 
visions of  Kctlon  405  of  the  General  Educa- 
uon  Provisions  Act.  carry  out  a  program  of 
research  m  the  field  of  bilingual  education 
m  order  to  enhance  the  elTecttveneas  of  bi- 
lingual education  programs  carried  out  under 
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this   title   and   other   programs   for  persons 
of  limited  Engltsh-speaking  ability. 

"(b)  In  order  to  test  the  efTecttveness  of 
research  findings  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  and  to  demonstrate  new  or  in- 
novative practlce-s.  techniques,  and  methods 
for  use  in  such  bilingual  education  programs, 
the  Director  and  the  Commissioner  are  au- 
thorized to  make  competitive  contracts  with 
public  and  private  educational  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, and  organizations  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  their  responsibilities 
under  this  section,  the  Commissioner  and 
the  Director  shall,  through  competitive  con- 
tracts with  appropriate  public  and  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations — 

"(1)  undertake  studies  to  determine  the 
basic  educational  needs  and  language  ac- 
quisition characteristics  of.  and  the  most 
eijecuve  conditions  for.  educatmg  children 
of  limited  English-speaking  ability; 

'<2)  develop  and  disseminate  Instructional 
materials  and  equipment  suitable  for  use  in 
bilingual  education  programs:  and 

"  1 3 1  establish  and  operate  a  national 
clearinghouse  of  information  for  bilingual 
education,  which  shall  collect,  analyze,  and 
dlsseramate  Information  about  bilingual 
education  and  such  bilingual  education  and 
related  programs. 

■(d)  In  carryng  out  their  responsibllllles 
under  this  section,  the  Commissioner  and 
the  Director  shall  provide  for  periodic  con- 
sultation with  representatives  of  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  and  appropriate 
groups  and  organizations  involved  in  bilin- 
gual education. 

"(e)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  prior  to  July  1,  1978. 
tS.OOO.OOO  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section". 

(2)  (A)  TTie  amendment  made  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  effective  upon  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that  the 
provisions  of  part  A  of  title  VII  of  the  Ele- 
menury  ahd  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  las  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section)  shall  become  effective  on  July  i. 
1975.  and  the  provisions  of  title  VII  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  m  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  remain  in  ef- 
fect through  June  30.  1975.  to  the  extent  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  amendment  made  by 
this  section. 

iB)  The  National  Advisor>'  Council  on 
Bilingual  Education,  for  which  provision 
is  made  in  section  733  of  such  Act.  shall  be 
appointed  within  ninety  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  thla  Act. 

(b)  Section  703(a)  of  title  Vll  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"(8)  The  term  'other  programs  for  persons 
of  limited  English-speaking  abl'lty'  when 
used  m  sections  731  and  732  means  the  pro- 
gram  authorized  by  section  708(c)  of  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  and  the  programs 
carried  out  in  coordination  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  pursuant  to  section  122(a) 
i4tiCi  and  part  J  of  the  VocaUonal  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963.  and  section  306ta)iU)  of 
the  Adult  Education  Act,  and  programs  and 
projects  serving  ar^u  with  high  concentra- 
tions of  persons  of  limited  Bngllah-speaklng 
ability  pursuant  to  section  fl(b)(4|  of  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act." 

STATUTE  OF  LIMrrATIONS 

Sec  106.  Title  VIII  of  the  Elemenury  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  .section  803  the  followlns 
new  section: 

"BTAruie  or  UMrrATioNs  on  nxwvHjt  or 

PATMBNT9 

"Sec.  804  No  State  or  local  educational 
agency  shall  be  liable  to  refund  any  pay- 


ment made  to  such  agency  under  thla  Act 
I  including  title  t  of  this  Act)  which  was 
subsequently  deterromed  to  be  unauthorized 
by  law.  if  such  payment  was  made  more  than 
five  years  before  such  agency  received  final 
written  notice  that  such  payment  was  un- 
authorized.". 

DROPOUT    PREVENTION    PROJECTS 

SBC.  107.  (a)  Section  807(c)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  and 
each  of  the  five  succeeding  fiscal  years,  ex- 
cept that  no  funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  obligation  during  any  year  for 
which  funds  are  available  for  obligation  for 
carrying  out  port  C  of  title  IV. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1, 
1973. 

SCHOOL    NOTRmON    AND    HEALTH    SERVICES 

SEC  108.  (a)  Section  808(d)  of  Uie  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and 
each  of  the  five  succeeding  fiscal  years,  ex- 
cept that  no  funds  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  obligation  during  any  year  for 
which  fimds  are  available  for  obligation  for 
carrying  out  part  C  of  title  IV", 

(b|  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effectlvelon  and  after  July  1.  1973. 

CDRRECTUlN  EDUCATION    SERVICES 

Sec.  109.  (a)  .Sectloi^SOO  of  the  ElemenUry 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1065  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sub.sectlon: 

■(c)  Pot  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated 9500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974.  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year." 

(b)  The  amendmenu  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  l,  1D74. 

OPEN    MBETINCS   OF   EDUCATIONAL   AGENCIES 

Sec.  110.  Title  VIII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

■'OPEN  MCETlNCS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 

"Sec.  812,  No  application  for  assistance 
under  this  Act  may  be  considered  unless  the 
local  educational  agency  making  such  appli- 
cation certifies  to  the  Commissioner  that 
members  of  the  public  have  been  afforded  the 
opportunity  upon  reasonable  notice  to  testify 
or  otherwise  comment  regarding  the  subject 
matter  of  the  application.  The  Commissioner 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  establish  such 
regulattoas  as  necessary  to  implement  this 
section." 

ETHNIC   HEBITAGE   STUDIES  CENTERS 

Sec.  111.  (a)(1)  Section  907  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  cf 
1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  I973^'  and  insertmg  in 
lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  July  1.  1978". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  effective  on  and  after  Ji  ly  I. 
1973. 

(b)  Section  903  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  "elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  and  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation' in  clause  (I)  of  such  section,  and 
In  lieu  thereof  'elementary  or  secondary 
schools  or  institutions  of  higher  education"; 

(2)  striking  out  "elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  and  institutions  of  hl^er  educa- 
tion" in  clause  <2)  of  such  section  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "elementary  or  second- 
ary schools  or  mstitutioru  of  higher  edu- 
cation"; 

(3)  Inserting  the  word  "or"  after  clause 
(1)  of  such  section:  and 

(4)  Inserting  the  word  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  of  such  sectloD. 
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TITLE  II— EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPOR- 
TIWITIES  AND  THE  TRANSPORTATION 
OP  STUDENTS 

SHORT  mXE"-*^ 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Equal    Educational    Opportunities   Act    of 
15)74". 
PART    A — £QVAL   EDUCATIONAL    OPPOBTUNITIES 

Subpart   1 — Policy  and  Purpose 

DECLARATION     OP     POUCT 

Stx'.  202.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  it  to 
lie  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that — 

(1)  '■11^  children  enrolled  in  public  schools 
are  entitled  to  equal  educational  opportunity 
without  regard  to  race.'  color,  sex,  or  national 
origin;  and 

(2)  the  net^borhood  is  the  appropriate 
basis  for  determLning  public  school  assign- 
ments. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  this  policy,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  part  to  specify  appropri- 
ate remedies  for  the  orderly  removal  of  the 
vestiges  of  the  dual  school  system. 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  maintenance  of  dual  school  sys- 
tems in  whlc6  students  are  assigned  to 
achoola  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex.  . 
or  national  origin  denies  to  those  students 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed 
by  the  fourteenth  amendment; 

(2)  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  dual 
school  systems  and  eliminating  the  vestiges 
thereof,  many  itxal  educational  agencies 
have  been  required  to  reorganize  their  school 
systems,  to  reassign  students,  and  to  engage 
in  the  extensive  transportation  of  students; 

(3)  the  implementation  of  desegregation 
plans  that  require  extensive  student  trans- 
portation has.  in  many  cases,  required  local 
educational  agencies  to  expend  large  amount 
of  funds,  thereby  depleting  their  financial 
resoiyces  available  for  the  maintenance  or 
Unproveroent  of  the  quality  of  educational 
facilities  and  Instruction  provided: 

t4)  transportation  of  students  which  cre- 
ates serious  risks  to  their  health  and  safety, 
disrupts  the  educational  process  carried  out 
with  respect  to  such  students,  and  impinges 
significantly  on  their  educational  opportu- 
nity, is  excessive; 

(5)  the  risks  and  harms  created  by  exces- 
sive transportation  are  particularly  great  for 
children  eiu-oUed  in  the  first  six  grades;  and 

(6)  the  guidelines  provided  by  the  courts 
for  fashioning  remedies  to  dismantle  dual 
school  systems  have  been,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  said.  "In- 
complete and  Imperfect."  and  have  not  estab- 
lished, a  clear,  rational,  and  uniform  stand- 
ard for  determUiing  the  extent  to  which  a 
local  educational  agency  is  required  to  re- 
assign and  transport  its  students  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  vestiges  of  a  dual  school 
system. 

tb)  For  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  is  nec- 
essary and  proper  that  the  Congress,  pursu- 
ant to  the  powers  granted  to  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  specify  ap- 
propriate remedies  for  the  elimination  of 
the  vestiges  of  dual  school  systems,  except 
that  the  provisions  of  this  title  are  not  in- 
tended to  modify  or  diminish  the  authority 
of  the  court  of  the  United  Sttites  to  enforce 
fully  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Subpart  2 — Unlawful  Practices 
DENIAL  OP  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPOR- 
TUNITY PROHIBITED 

Sec.  204.  No  State  shall  deny  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  to  an  individual  on  ac- 
count of  his  or  her  race,  color,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origLn,  by — 

(a)  the  deliberate  segregation  by  an  edu- 
cational agency  of  students  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  among  or  with- 
in schools; 

(b)  the  failure  of  an  educational  agency 


which  has  formerly  practiced  such  deliber- 
ate segregation  to  take  affirmative  steps,  con- 
sistent with  subpart  4  of  this  title,  to  re- 
move the  vestiges  of  a  dual  school  system: 
( 6 )  the  assignment  by  an  educational 
agency  of  a  student  to  a  school,  other  than 
the  one  closest  to  his  or  her  place  of  resi- 
dence within  the  school  district  in  which  he 
or  she  resides,  if  the  assignment  results  in  a 
greater  degree  of  segregation  of  students  on 
the  basts  of  race,  color,  sex.  or  national  origin 
among  the  schools  of  such  agency  than  would 
result  if  such  student  were  assigned  to  the 
school  closest  to  bis  or  her  place  of  residence 
within  the  school  district  of  such  agency 
provldl[>g  the  appropriate  grade  level  and 
type  of  education  for  such'student; 

(d)  discrimination  by  an  educational 
agency  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin  in  the  employment,  empi  yment  con- 
ditions, or  assignment  to  schools  of.  its  fac- 
ulty or  staff,  except  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of 
subsection  (f)  below; 

(e)  the  transfer^by  an  educational  agency. 
whether  voluntary  or  otherwise,  of  a  student 
from  one  school  to  another  if  the  purpose 
and  effect  of  such  transfer  is  to  increase  seg- 
regation of  students  on  the  basis  of  race., 
color,  or  national  origin  among  the  schools 
of  such  agency;  or 

(f)  the  failure  by  an  educational  agency 
to  take  appropriate  action  to  overcome  lan- 
guage barriers  that  impede  equal  participa- 
tion by  i\A  students  in  its  instructional 
programs. 

BALANCE    NOT    REQOIKCO 

Sec.  205.  Tlie  failure  of  an  educaticmal 
agency  to  attain  a  balance,  on  the  basis  ol 
race,  color,  sex>  or  national  origin,  of  £tudent« 
among  its  schools  shall  not  constitute  a  de- 
nial of  equal  educational  opportunity,  or 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

ASSIGNMENT     ON     NEICHVORHOOD     BASIS     NOT    A 
DENIAL   OF  EQUAL   EDUCATIONAL   OPPOBTUNITY 

Sec.  206.  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of 
this  part,  the  assignment  by  an  educational 
agency  of  a  student  to  the  school  nearest  his 
place  of  residence  which  provides  the  appro- 
prtate  grade  level  and  type  of  education  for 
such  student  is  not  a  denial  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  or  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  unless  such  assignment  is  for  the 
purpose  of  segregating  students  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  sex.  or  national  origin,  or  the 
school  to  which  such  student  Is  assigned  was 
located  on- Its  site  for  the  purpose  of  segre- 
gating Mudents  on  such  basis. 

Subpart  ^—Enforcement 

Ctvn.   ACTIONS 

Sec  207.  An .  individual  denied  an  eqoal 
educational  opportunity,  as  defined  by  this 
part  may  Institute  a  civil  action  In  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States 
against  such  parties,  and  for  such  relief,  as 
may  be  appropriate.  The  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  Sutes  (hereinafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Attorney  Oenerar'),  for 
or  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  may  also 
institute  such  a  civil  action  on  behalf  of  such 
an  indivldunt. 


or    C£BTAIN    POPULATION    CHANCES    ON 
CBBTAIN    ACTIONS 

Sec.  208.  When  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction determines  that  a  school  system  is 
desegregated,  or  that  it  meets  the  constitu- 
tional requirements,  or  that  it  is  a  unitary 
system,  or  that  it  has  no  vestiges  of  a  dual 
system,  and  Uiereafter  residential  shifts  to 
population  occur  which  re^t  in  school 
population  changes  In  any  school  within 
such  a  desegregated  school  system,  such 
school  population  changes  so  occiurlng  shall 
not,  per  at.  constitute  a  cau^e  for  civil  ac- 
tion for  a  new  plan  of  desegregation  or  for 
modification  of  the  court  approved  plan. 

JURISDICTION    op   DISTRICT   CODBTS 

Sec.  209.  The  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States  shall   have  and   exercise 


Jurisdiction  of  proceedings  instituted  under 
section  207. 

INTEBVENTION    BT    ATTOBNET    CENEBAL 

Sec.  210.  ^Iienever  a  civil  action  is  insti- 
tuted under  section  207  by  an  individual, 
the  Attorney  General  may  toter^'ene  in  such 
action  upon  timely  appUcatlon. 

BUTTS  BY  THE  ATTOBNET   CENEBAL 

Sec.  211.  The  Attorney  General  shall  not 
institute  a  civil  action  under  section  207 
before  he — 

(a)  gives  to  the  appropriate  educational 
agency  notice  of  the  condition  or  conditions 
which,  in  his  Judgment^ constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  subpart  2  of  this  part;  and 

(b)  certifies  to  the  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  that  he  is  satis- 
fied that  such  educational  agency  has  not, 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  such  notice, 
undertaken  appropriate  remedial  action. 

Subpart  4 — Remedies 
POBMULATINC  bemedies;  applicabilttt 

Sec.  213.  In  formulating  a  remedy  for  a 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity  or 
a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
a  court,  department,  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  i>eek  or  impose  only  such 
remedies  as  are  essential  to  correct  particular 
denials  of  equal  educational  opportunity  or 
equal  protection  of  the  laws^ 

pBioRTrr  OF  bemedies 

Sec  214.  In  formulating  a  remedy  for  a 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity  or 
a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  oi  the  laws, 
which  may  involve  directly  or  indirectly  the 
trans-Tortatlon  of  students,  a  court,  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall 
consider  and  make  specific  findings  on  the 
efficacy  in  correcting  such  denial  of  the  fol- 
lowing remedies  and  shall  require  implemen- 
tation of  the  first  f  the  remedies  set  out  be- 
low, or  of  the  first  combination  thereof  which 
would  remedy  stich  a    ital : 

( a )  assigning  students  to  the  schools 
closest  to  their  places  of  residence  which 
provide  the  appropriate  grade  level  and  t>i>e 
of  education  for  such  students,  taking  Into 
account  school  capacities  ana  natural  phys- 
ical barriers; 

( b )  assigning  students  to  the  schools 
closest  to  their  places  of  residence  which 
provide  the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type 
of  education  for  such  students,  taking  into 
acco\int  only  school  capacities: 

fc)  permitting  students  to  transfer  from 
a  school  in  which  a  majority  of  the  students 
are  of  their  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
to  a  school  in  which  a  minority  of  the  stu- 
dents are  of  their  race,  color,  or  national 
origin: 

(d)  the  creation  or  revision  of  atteiidanc« 
zones  or  igrade  structures  without  requlrtog 
transporMtion  beyond  that  described  In  sec- 
tion 2  Id; 

(e)  the  construction  of  new  schools  or  the 
closing  of  inferior  scbcwls; 

(I)  the  construction  or  establishment  of 
magnet  schools;  cr 

(g)  the  development  and  implemematlon 
of  any  other  ^._n  whicn  I-  educationallv 
scund  and  administratively  feasiole.  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  2i5  and  216  of 
this  part. 

TBANSPOBTATION   OF   STUDENTS 

Sec.  215.  (a)  No  court,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  ahaU.  pursuant 
to  section  214.  order  the  Implementation  of 
a  plan  that  would  require  the  transporta- 
tion of  any  student  to  a  school  other  than  the 
school  closest  or  next  close  -  to  hl'^  place  of 
residence  which  i»Y}vldes  the  appropriate 
grade  level  aud  type  of  education  for  such 
student. 

(b)  No  court,  department,  or  agency  of  the 
United  states  shall  require  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly the  transportation  of  any  student  If 
such  trnnvportation  poees  a  risk  to  the  health 
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of  such  Student  or  constitutes  a  significant 
implngcraent  on  the  educational  process  wltli 
:c  pCk't  to  such  student. 

(^)  When  a  court  or  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion determines  that  a  school  system  ts 
d*  et'.-egartd,  or  that  It  meets  the  constltu- 
tinul  requirements,  or  that  It  Is  a  unitary 
•  -.'^^m.  or  that  It  has  no  vestiges  of  a  dual 
v^.cm.  and  thereafter  residential  shifts  In 
oopvilatlon  occur  which  result  In  school 
'lopuiAtton  changes  in  any  school  within 
>nt;i  deacgregaied  school  system,  no  educa- 
tional agency  because  of  such  shifts  shall  be 
required  by  any  court,  department,  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  to  formulate,  or  Imple- 
niciu  any  new  desegregation  plan,  or  modify 
or  Implement  any  modlftcation  of  the  court 
approved  desegregation  plan,  which  would  re- 
quire transportation  of  students  to  compen- 
sate wholly  or  m  part  for  such  shifts  Ui 
school  population  so  occurring. 
DiaratCT  ukbs 
Sec.  216.  In  the  formulation  of  remedies 
under  section  213  or  31*  of  this  part  the  lines 
draft-n  by  a  State,  subdividing  its  territory 
into  separate  school  districts,  shall  not  be 
ignored  or  altered  except  where  it  Is  estab- 
lished that  the  lines  were  drawn  for  the 
purpose,  and  had  the  effect,  of  segregating 
children  among  public  schools  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  sex.  or  nationAl  origin. 

VOLCNTAaT    ADOPTION    OF    BEMEDIES 

Sec.  217,  Nothing  in  this  part  prohibits  an 
educaUonal  agency  from  proposing,  adopting, 
requiring,  or  implementing  any  plan  of 
desegregation,  otherwise  lawful,  that  Is  at 
variance  with  the  standards  set  out  in  this 
part  nor  shall  any  court,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  Slates  be  prohibited 
from  approving  Implementation  of  a  plan 
which  goes  beyond  what  can  be  required 
under  this  part.  If  such  plan  is  voluntarily 
proposed  by  the  appropriate  ed  ucatlonal 
Bgency 

BEOPCNINC  PKOCroiNCS 

Src.  218.  A  parent  or  piardlan  of  a  child, 
or  parents  or  guardians  of  chUdren  similarly 
situated,  transported  to  a  public  school  in 
accordance  with  a  court  order,  or  an  educa- 
tional agency  subject  to  a  court  order  or  a 
desegregation  plan  under  title  VI  of  the  Civ- 
U  Rights  Act  of  1964  In  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  part  and  intended 
to  end  segregation  of  students  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  may  seek 
to  reopen  or  Intervene  in  the  further  im- 
plementation of  such  court  order,  current- 
ly In  effect.  If  the  time  or  distance  of  travel 
U  so  great  as  to  risk  the  health  of  the  stu- 
dent or  significantly  Impinge  on  his  or  her 
educational  process. 

UMITATIOM  OH  OltOEaS 


Subpart  5 — Definitions 
Sec.  Ml.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part- 
fa)  The  term  "educational  agency"  means 
a  local  educational  agency  or  a  "State  edu- 
cational agency  as  defined  by  section  801 
U)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
EducaUon  Act  of  1965. 

lb)  The  term  "local  educational  agen- 
cy *  means  a  local  educational  agency  as  de- 
fined by  section  BOHf)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(c)  The  term  "segregation"  means  the 
operation  of  a  school  system  in  which  stu- 
dents are  wholly  or  substantially  separated 
among  the  schools  of  an  educational  agen- 
cy on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex.  or  na- 
tional origin  or  within  a  school  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

(d)  The  term  "desegregation"  means  de- 
segregation as  defined  by  section  401  ibi  of 
the  Cmi  Rights  Acts  of  1964, 

<e)  An  educational  agency  shall  be  deemed 
to  transport  a  student  if  any  part  of  the 
cost  of  such  students  transporUtton  Is  paid 
by  such  agency. 

Subpart  6 — Miscellaneous  PcovUIods 

KEPEALCa 

Skc.222  Section  70fl(a)(3>  of  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  is  hereby  repealed, 

BCPAKAaiUTT   OF   PHOVISIONS 
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Sec  219.  Any  court  order  r«!\ilrlng.  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  the  transportation  of 
stndenu  lor  the  purpose  of  remedying  a 
denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
may  to  the  extent  of  such  transportation 
be  terminated  If  the  court  flnds  the  defend- 
ant educational  agency  has  satisfied  the  re- 
quirements of  the  fifth  or  fourteenth 
amendmenu  to  the  Constitution,  whichever 
Is  applicable,  and  will  conUnuc  to  be  In 
compliance  with  the  requirements  thereof 
The  court  of  Initial  Jurisdiction  shall  state 
m  Its  order  the  basu  for  any  decision  to 
terminate  an  order  pursuant  to  this  section 
and  the  termination  of  any  order  pursuant 
to  thu  section  shall  be  stayed  pending  a 
final  appeal  or,  In  the  event  no  appeal  Is 
taken,  tintll  the  time  tor  any  such  appeal 
has  expired. 

No  additional  order  requiring  such  edu- 
cational agency  to  uanaport  studenU  for 
such  ptnpose  shall  be  entered  unless  such 
agency  is  found  not  lo  have  .sotlsfled  the 
requirements  of  the  flfth  or  fourteenth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  whlcheyer 
Is  applicable. 


Sec.  223.  If  any  provision  of  this  part  or  of 
any  amendment  made  by  this  part,  or  the 
application  of  any  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance,  U  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
nuunder  of  the  provisions  of  this  part  and 
of  the  amendments  made  by  this  part  and 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

p«aT  B— ornra  paovistONs  arunxo  to  thi  is- 

SIGNMENT  AND  TRANSPOaTATION  OP  STUDENTS 

paonrarnoN  against  assignment  oa  thans- 

POHTATION  OF  STUDENTS  TO  OVERCOME  RACIAL 
IMBALANCE 

Sec.  2S1.  No  provision  of  thu  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  requh-e  the  assignment  or 
transportation  of  students  or  teachers  In 
order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

paoHianiON  against  use  of  appropriated 

FUNDS    FOR    BUSING 

Sec.  252.  Part  B  of  the  Oeneral  Bducatlon 
Provisions  Act.  as  amended  by  title  IV  of  this 
Act.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section; 

'  PROHISrriON    AGAINST    USE    OF    APPROPaUTED 
FUNDS    FOB    BUSING 

"SEC.  420.  No  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  carrjlng  out  any  applicable  pro- 
gram may  be  used  for  the  transportatlou  of 
students  or  teachers  (or  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  for  such  transportation  |  in  order 
to  overcome  racial  Imbalance  In  any  school  or 
school  system,  or  for  the  transportation  of 
students  or  teachers  (or  tor  the  purcha.se  of 
equipment  for  such  transportaUon  1  in  order 
to  carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  desegregation  of 
any  schoo!  or  school  system,  except  for  funds 
anproprlated  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Act 
fof  September  30.  1950  (Pi.  874.  81st  Con- 
1  gress).  but  not  Including  any  portion  of  such 
funds  as  are  attributable  to  children  counted 
under  subparagraph  (CI  of  section  3ldl(2l 
or  section  403(1)  (C|  of  that  Act." 

PROVISION    RE1,ATINC    TO    COURT    APPEALS 

Sec.  253.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  or 
provision  of  law.  in  the  case  of  any  order  on 
the  par!  of  any  United  States  district  court 
which  requires  the  transfer  or  transportation 
ot  any  student  or  students  from  any  school 
attendance  area  prescribed  by  competent 
Sute  or  local  authority  for  the  purposes  of 
achieving  a  balance  among  studenu  with 
respect  to  race.  sex.  religion,  or  socioeconomic 
status,  (he  effectiveness  of  such  order  shall  be 
postponed  until  all  appeals  In  connection 
with  such  order  have  been  exhausted  or.  in 


the  event  no  appeals  are  taken,  until  the  time 
for  such  appeals  has  expired.  This  section 
shall  expire  at  midnight  on  June  30.  1976. 

PROVISION    REQUntlNC   THAT   RULES    OF    EVIOENCK 
ae    UNIFORM 

Sec.  254.  The  rules  of  evidence  required  to 
prove  That  State  or  local  authorities  are  prac- 
ticing racial  discrimination  in  assigning  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States. 

APPUCATION  OF  PROVISO  OF  SXCTIOH  407  (Bi  OP 
THE  CIVn.  BIGHTS  ACT  OF  1 9G4  TO  THE  ENTIRE 
UNITED    STATES 

Sec.  255.  The  proviso  of  section  407(a)  of 
the  CIvn  Rights  Act  of  1984  providing  In 
substance  that  no  court  or  official  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  empowered  to  issue 
any  order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance 
In  any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to 
another  or  one  school  district  to  another  In 
order  to  achieve  such  racial  balanoe,  or  other- 
wise enlarge  the  existing  power  of  the  court 
to  Insure  compliance  with  constitutional 
standards  shall  apply  to  all  public  school 
pupils  and  to  every  public  school  system, 
public  school  and  public  school  board,  as 
defined  by  title  IV.  under  all  circumstances 
and  conditions  and  at  all  times  in  every 
State,  district,  territory.  Commonwealth,  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  regardless  of 
whether  the  residence  of  s^ch  public  school 
pupils  or  the  principal  offices  of  such  public 
school  system,  public  school  or  public  school 
board  Is  situated  In  the  northern,  eastern, 
western,  or  southern  part  of  the  United 
States. 

ADDITIONAL    PBIORITT    OF    REMEDIES 

Sec.  356.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision Of  law.  after  June  30.  1974  no  court 
of  the  United  States  shall  order  the  Imple- 
mentation of  any  plan  to  remedy  a  finding  of 
de  Jure  segregation  which  Involves  the  trans- 
portation of  students,  unless  the  court  first 
Jlnds  that  all  alternative  remedies  are  In- 
adequate. 

nrUEDlES    WITH    RESPECT    TO    SCHOOL 
DISTRICT    LINES 

Sec.  257.  In  the  formulation  of  remedies 
under  this  title  the  lines  drawn  by  a  SUte 
••subdividing  its  territory  Into  septate  school 
districts,  shall  not  be  ignored  or  altered  ex- 
cept where  It  Is  esubllshed  that  the  lines 
were  drawn,  or  maintained  or  crossed  for 
the  purpose,  and  had  the  effect  of  segregat- 
ing children  among  public  schools  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin, 
or  where  It  is  established  that,  as  a  result  of 
discriminatory  actions  within  the  school 
dlstrlcM,  the  lines  have  had  the  effect  of 
segregating  children  among  public  schools 
on  the  basis  ol  race,  color,  sex,  or  national 
origin. 

PROIUDmON    OF    FORCED    BUSING    DURING 
SCHOOL    TEAR 

SBC.  258.  I  a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  forced  transporutlon  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  studenU  In  Implemen- 
tation of  the  constitutional  requirement  for 
the  desegregation  of  such  schools  is  contro- 
versial and  difficult  under  the  best  planning 
and  administration;  and 

(21  the  forced  transportation  ot  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  students  after  the 
commencement  of  an  academic  school  year 
Is  educationally  unsound  and  administra- 
tively Inefficient. 

lb)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law.  no  order  ol  a  court,  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States,  requiring  the 
transportation  ot  any  student  Incident  to 
the  transfer  ot  that  student  from  one  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  to  another  such 
school  In  a  local  educational  agency  pur- 
suant to  a  plan  requiring  such  transporta- 
tion for  the  racial  desegregation  ot  any  school 
in  that  agency,  shall  be  effective  untU  the 
beginning  of  an  academic  schoo]  year. 
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(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "academic  school  year"  means,  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Com- 
mlBSioner.  the  customary  beginning  of  classes 
for  the  school  year  at  an  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  of  a  local  educational  agency 
for  a  school  year  that  occurs  not  more  often 
than  once  In  any  twelve-month  period. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  apply 
to  any  order  which  was  not  implemented 
at  the  tieglnuing  of  the  1974-1975  academic 
year. 

aCASOKABLE    TIME    FOR    DEVELOPING    VOLUNTABT 
PUat  rOR  DESEGRECATINC  SCHOOLS 

Sec.  259.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  or 
provision  of  law.  no  court  or  officer  of  the 
United  States  shall  enter,  as  a  remedy  for  a 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity  or 
a  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  any 
order  for  enforcement  of  a  plan  of  desegrega- 
tion or  modification  of  a  court-approved 
plan,  until  such  time  as  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  to  be  affected  by  such  order 
has  been  provided  notice  of  the  details  of 
the  violation  and  given  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  a  voluntary  remedial  plan. 
Such  time  shall  permit  the  local  educational 
agency  suIHcient  opportunity  for  coromimlty 
participation  in  the  development  of  a  re- 
medial plan. 

TITLE  III— FEDERAL   IMPACT  AID 

PROGRAMS 

Dl'RATION     OF    PATMENTS    UNDER    PtJBUC    LAW 

ai5,     EIGHTT-FOtST    CONGRESS 

Sec.  301.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950  (Pub- 
lic Law  816.  Elghty-arst  Congress)  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30.  1973"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1978". 

(2)  SecUon  15(15)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■•1968-1969"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •'1973-1974'*. 

(b)  Section  ie(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
In  clause  (1)(A)  thereof,  by  striking  out 
•July  1,  I973"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  1. 1978". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1973. 

AMEMOMEHrrs  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  81S.  ElCHTr-riRST 

congress 
Sec.  302.  (a){n  Section  5(a)(1)  of  such 
Act  Of  September  23.  1950  (Public  Law  815. 
Eighty-first  Congress),  la  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(A)  who  so  resided  with  a  parent 
employed  on  Federal  prtqwrty  (situated  in 
whole  or  In  part  in  the  same  State  as  the 
school  district  of  such  agency  or  within  rea- 
sonable commuting  distance  from  such 
school  district),  or  (B)  who  had  a  parent 
who  was  on  active  duty  in  the  uniformed 
services  (as  defined  in  section  102  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949)  .•'. 

(3)  Section  S(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "residing  on  Federal  prop- 
erty, or  (B)"  and  by  redesignating  clause 
(C)  as  clause  (B). 

(b)  Section  16(a>  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  last  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "For  the  pur- 
pose of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  phrase 
'cost  of  construction  incident  to  the  restora- 
tion or  replacement  of  the  school  facilities' 
includes  such  additl<mal  amounts  as  the 
Commissioner  may  approve  in  order  to  as- 
sure that  the  facilities,  as  restored  or  re- 
placed, will  afford  appropriate  protection 
against  personal  Injuries  resulting  from  a 
disaster." 

DUaATION  OP  PAYMENTS  UNDER  TTtLE  I  OP 
PUBLIC  LAW  874,  CICHTY-rtBST  CONGRESS  EX- 
CEPT SECTION  3  THDteOP 

Sec.  303.  (a)(1)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Act 
of  September  30.  1950  (Public  Law  874, 
Ei(;hty-&r8t  Congress)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "July  1,  1973"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereo<"JtUy  1.1978*". 

<3)  Section  4(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended. 
In  that  part  thereof  which  precedes  clause 


(1),  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1973"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1078". 

(3)  Section  7(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

<A)  In  clause  (1)<A).  by  striking  out 
"July  1,  1973."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"July  1, 1978.";  and 

(B)  in  clause  <1)(B),  by  Inserting  after 
"seriously  damaged  '  the  following:  "prior  to 
JiUy  1.  1976". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  l,  1973. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  874,  EIGHTT -FIRST 
CONGRESS  FOR  FISCAL  T£AR  1679 

Sec.  304.  (a)(1)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress)  i&  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  I.  1973"  (2)  The  amendment  made  by 
this  sutssectlon  shall  be  efl^sctlve  on  and  after 
July  1,  1973.  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"July  1.  1973". 

(b)(1)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  September 
30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  Etgbty-first  Con- 
gress), is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  title  I  of  this  Act  (including  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5(c)),  a  local  educational 
agency  with  respect  to  which  the  number  of 
children  determined  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
Bi^section  (a)  amounts  to  at  least  25  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  children  who 
were  in  average  dally  attendance  at  the 
schools  of  such  agency  during  such  fiscal  year 
and  for  whom  such  agency  provided  free  pub- 
lic education,  shall  receive  an  amount  equal 
to  100  per  centum  of  the  amounts  to  which 
such  agency  would  be  otherwise  entitled  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1, 
1974. 

<c)(l)  Section  S(d)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "No"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3),  no". 

(2)  Section  5id)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

•'(3)  (A)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  if  a  State  has  in  effect  a  pro- 
gram of  State  aid  for  free  public  education 
for  any  fiscal  year,  which  is  designed  to 
equalize  expenditures  for  free  public  educa- 
tion among  the  local  educational  agencies 
of  that  State,  payments  under  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  such  State  In  determining  the  rela- 
tive— 

"(i)  financial  resources  available  to  local 
educational  agencies  m  that  State;  and 

"(11)  financial  need  of  such  agencies  for 
the  provision  of  free  public  education  for 
children  served  by  such  agency,  provided  that 
a  State  may  consider  as  local  resources  funds 
received  under  this  title  only  in  proportion 
to  the  share  that  local  revenues  covered  un- 
der a  State  equalization  program  are  of  total 
local  revenues. 

Whenever  a  State  educational  agency  or 
local  educational  agency  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  any  decision  of  the  Commissioner 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  such  agency 
shall  be-afforded  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  prior  to  the  implementation  of 
such  decision. 

"(B)  The  terms  'State  aid^  and  equalize 
expenditures'  as  used  In  this  subMctlon  shall 
be  defined  by  the  Commissioner  by  regula- 
tion after  consultation  with  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  affected  provided  that, 
the  term  "equalize  expenditures'  shall  not  be 
construed  in  any  manner  adverse  to  a  pro- 
gram of  State  aid  for  free  public  education 
which  provides  for  taking  into  consid»ratlon 
the  additional  cost  of  providing  free  public 
education  for  particular  groups  or  categories 
of  pupils  in  meeting  the  special  educational 
needs  of  such  children  as  handicapped  chil- 
dren.  economically  disadvantaged,  thoee  who 


need   bilingual   education,   and   gifted   and 
talented  children  " 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  effective  t<x  fiscal  year  1975 
only. 

(d)(1)  Section  403(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Real  property  which  qualifies  as 
Federal  property  under  clause  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  lose  such  qualification 
because  it  Is  used  for  a  low-rent  bousing 
project. '. 

(2)  Clause  (A)  of  section  5(c)  (1)  of  such 
Act  la  amended  by  inserting  after  "Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964"  the  following: 
"(other  than  any  such  property  which  is 
Federal  property  described  In  section 
403(1)(A))". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTIONS  3,  6,  AND   7  OP  PUB- 
LIC LAW  B74,  EIGHTT-riBST  CONGRESS 

Sec.  306.  {a)(l)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of 
September  30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"CHILDREN    RESmiNG    ON.    OS    WHOSE    PARENTS 
ARC  EMPLOTEO  ON,  PCSERAL  PKOPCmT 

"Children  of  persons  who  reside  and  work  on 
Federal  property 
'SEC.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  computing 
the  amount  to  which  a  local  educational 
agency  is  entitled  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  deter- 
mine the  number  of  children  who  were  in 
average  daily  attendance  at  the  schools  of 
such  agency,  and  for  whom  such  agency  pro- 
vided free  public  education,  during  such 
fiscal  year,  and  who.  while  in  attendance  at 
such  schools,  resided  on  Federal  property 
and— 

"11)  did  so  with  a  parent  employed  on 
Federal  property  situated  (A)  In  whole  or  in 
part  in  the  county  in  which  the  school  dis- 
trict of  such  i^ency  is  located,  (x  (B)  If  not 
in  such  county,  in  whole  or  in  part  In  the 
same  State  as  the  school  district  of  such 
agency:  or 

"(2)  bad  a  parent  who  was  on  active  duty 
in  the  uniformed  services  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 101  of  title  37.  United  States  Code). 
In  making  a  determination  under  clause  (2) 
of  the  preceding  sentence  with  respect  to  a 
local  educational  agency  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  CommlKsloner  shall  include  the  number 
of  children  who  were  In  average  daily  at- 
tendance at  the  schools  of  such  agency,  and 
for  whom  such  agency  provided  free  public 
education,  during  such  year,  and  who,  while 
In  attendance  at  such  schools,  resided  on  In- 
dian lands,  as  described  in  clause  <A)  of 
section  403(1). 

"Children  of  persons  who  reside  or  work  on 
Federal  property 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
amount  to  which  a  local  educational  agency 
is  entitled  tinder  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  I,  1078.  the  Com- 
missioner shall,  in  addition  to  any  deter- 
mination made  with  respect  to  such  agency 
\mder  subsection  (at.  determine  the  number 
of  children  (other  than  children  with  respect 
to  whom  a  determination  is  made  for  such 
fiscal  year  under  subsection  (a))  who  were 
in  average  daily  attendance  at  the  schools  of 
such  agency,  and  for  whom  such  agency  pro- 
vided free  public  education,  during  such  fis- 
cal year  and  who,  while  In  attendance  at  such 
schools,  either — 

"  ( 1 )  resided  on  Federal  property,  or 

"12)  resided  with  a  parent  employed  on 
Federal  property  situated  (A)  In  whole  or  In 
part  In  the  county  in  which  the  school  dis- 
trict of  such  agency  Is  located,  or  (B)  If  not 
In  .such  county.  In  whole  or  In  part  In  the 
same  State  as  the  school  district  of  auch 
agency,  or 

"(3)  had  a  parent  who  was  on  active  duty 
In  the  uniformed  services  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion  101   of   title   37,   United  States  Code). 
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Pot  .^uch  purpose,  with  rofpect  to  ft  local  edu- 
rational  agency,  in  the  case  ot  any  flseal  year 
ending  prior  to  July  l,  1978.  the  Commls- 
■^iooer  ahatl  also  determine  the  number  of 
children  (other  than  children  to  whom  *ut>- 
•ertioQ  (a>  or  the  preoedlne  sentenca  ap- 
ntiest  who  were  tn  average  dally  attendance 
at  *he  achooU  of  such  agency  and  tar  whom 
^uch  aeency  provkled  free  public  education, 
during  such  fiaca!  year,  and  who.  while  in  at- 
tendnnce  at  Bitch  schools  resided  with  a  par- 
fiit  V  ho  was.  at  any  time  during  the  thrve- 
vear  period  Immediately  preceding  the  be- 
glnrtlne  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination is  made,  a  refugee  who  meets  the 
reqxilrementa  of  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 2iD)43k  of  the  Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance  Act  of  1962,  except  that  the  Com- 
missioner shall  not  Include  In  his  determt- 
nation  under  this  aenteooe  for  any  IVscal  year 
any  chiid  with  respect  to  whose  education  a 
payment  was  made  under  section  3(b)  (4)  of 
such  Ace. 

"Eligtbility  for  payments 
"(e><l)  £soept  as  Is  provided  in  paragrsfih 
(2).  no  k>cal  educational  agency  shall  be 
enuued  to  receive  a  payment  for  any  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  a  number  of  children 
determined  under  subsection  (a)  and  sub- 
section (b) ,  unless  the  number  of  children  so 
determined  with  respect  to  such  agency 
amounts  to — 

-{Aj  at  least  ro\iT  hundred  such  children; 
or 

"(B>  a  number  of  such  children  which 
equals  at  least  3  pel  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  children  who  were  In  average 
dally  attendance,  during  such  year,  at  the 
schools  of  such  agency  and  for  whom  such 
agency  provided  free  public  education: 
whichever  Is  Che  leaser. 

\"ll)(A)(l»  Clause  (Bi  of  paragraph  (1) 
a^U  not  opeiftCe  to  make  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  eligible  for  a  payment  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  unJeea  the 
number  of  children  with  respect  to  whom 
determination  was  made  under  subsections 
(a)  and  ib)  respecting  such  agency  for  that 
fiscal  year  is  at  leasif  ten. 

"(ii>  If  a  local  educational  agency  Is  eligi- 
ble for  a  payment  for  any  fiscal  year  by  the 
operation  of  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  it 
shali  ooaunue  to  be  so  eligible  for  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  j-ears  even  If  such  agency 
fails  to  moct,  the  requirement  of  such  clause 
<B)  during  such  succeeding  fiscal  5'ears.  ex- 
cept that  the  number  of  chxldrea  tletermined 
for  the  aeouud  such  succeeding  fiscal  year 
with  respect  to  such  agency  for  the  purpose 
of  any  claiiae  in  paragraph  ilj  of  subsection 
(d)  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  oX  the 
number  of  children  determined  with  respect 
to  such  agency  for  the  purpose  of  that  clause 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  during  which  such 
agency  was  so  eligible. 

"(Ill)  If  the  CommLssloner  determines  with 
respect  to  any  local  educational  agency  for 
any  fiscal  year  that — 

"(I>  such  a^i'ency  does  not  meet  the  re- 
qulTTment  of  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1); 
and 

"(11)  the  application  of  such  requh-ement. 
because  of  exceptional  circumstances,  would 
defeat  the  purpo^ies  of  this  title: 
the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  waive 
such  raquirvment  wuh  respect  to  sucb 
apency- 

'*(B)  No  local  edticational  agency  shall  be 
enUUed  to  receive  a  payment  for  any  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  a  number  of  children 
determined  undfcr  the  wcood  sentence  of 
subsection  tb)  tmlesi  the  number  of  chU- 
di«u  Bo  determined  consUtutes  at  least  20 
per  centum  of  the  toui  number  of  children 
who  were  In  average  daily  attendance  at  the 
BchcMis  of  such  agency  and  for  whom  such 
a^sicy.  during  such  fiaeal  year,  provided  free 
pabUc  edocatlon. 


"Amount  of  payment 

"<d)(l)  Exoept  as  is  provided  tn  para- 
graph (3).  the  amount  to  which  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  be  entitled  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  shaU  be — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  local  educational 
agency  with  respect  to  which  the  number  of 
children  determined  for  such  fiscal  year  un- 
der subsection  (a)  amounts  to  at  least  25 
per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  children 
who  were  In  average  dally  attendance  at  the 
schools  of  such  agency  during  such  fiscal 
year  and  for  whom  such  agency  provided  free 
public  education,  an  amoimt  equal  to  100 
per  centum  of  the  local  conUlbutlon  rate 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  children  deter- 
mined under  such  subsection  plus  the  sum  of 
tbe  products  obtained  with  respect  to  such 
agency  imder  clauses  (B)(lil).  (B)(iv),  and 
(B)<v);  and 

"<B)  in  any  otber  case,  an  amount  equal 
to  tbe  *um  of — 

"(1)  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
100  per  centum  of  the  local  contribution  rate 
by  the  number  ot  children  determined  with 
respect  to  such  agency  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  clause  <3)  of  subsection  <a). 

■■(11)  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
90  per  centiim  of  the  local  contribution  rate 
by  the  number  of  children  determined  with 
respect  to  such  agency  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a), 

"\tli)  the  product  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing SO  per  centtmi  of  the  local  contribution 
rate  by  the  number  of  children  determined 
with  respect  to  such  agency  for  such  fiscal 
jtmx  under  cUuae  (3)  of  subsection  (b), 

*'(iv)  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
45  per  centum  of  tbe  local  contrlbutioD  rate 
by  aie  number  of  children  determined  with 
respect  to  such  agency  for  such  fiscal  vear 
under  clauses  U)  and  (2MA)  of  Bubsectlon 
(bi.  and 

"(V)  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
40  per  centum  of  the  local  contribution  rate 
by  the  number  of  children  determined  with 
respect  to  such  agency  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  clause  (2)(B»  of  subsection  (h). 

"(21  (A»  Not  latrt  than  December  1  dur- 
ing each  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30. 
1977.  the  Commissioner  shall,  except  as  is 
provided  in  clause  (ill)  In  the  third  sentence 
of  this  subparagraph,  determine  the  toUl 
number  of  children  with  respect  to  whom 
determinations  are  made  under  subsection 
(b)  for  all  local  educational  agencies  making 
application  for  payments  imder  this  section 
which  meet  the  eiiglbuity  requirements  set 
forth  in  subeectlou  {c).  The  Commissioner 
shall  determine  the  percentage  which  such 
number  constitutes  of  the  total  number  of 
children  wbo  were  in  average  dally  attend- 
ance at  the  schools  of  such  agencies  during 
such  fiscal  year  and  for  whom  such  agencies 
provided  free  public  education.  In  calculat- 
ing the  products  under  clauses  (B)  (111), 
|B)  (Iv).  and  tB)(v)  of  paragraph  \X) ,  with 
respect  to  any  local  educational  agency  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shaU  re- 
duce the  number  of  children  with  respect 
to  whom  a  determination  la  made  imder  sub- 
section (h)  by  a  number  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  number  which  the  percentage  determined 
under  the  preceding  sentence  constitutes  of 
the  total  number  of  children  with  respect 
to  whom  suth  a  determination  is  made  and 
who  were  In  average  dally  attendance  at  the 
Bchoola  of  such  agency  during  such  fiscal 
year  and  for  whom  such  agency  provided  free 
public  education,  except  that — 

"(1)  such  percentage  shall  not  Exceed  4 
per  centum; 

"(11)  the  number  reduced  shall  not  exceed 
three  buiulred:  and 

"(Ui)  this  subparagraph  shall  not  apply 
to  any  local  educatioDal  agency  <I)  with 
respect  to  whkrh  tiie  number  of  children 
detennlned  under  iutiaectloxi  (b)  for  any 
awal  year  amounts  to  at  least  10  per  oeatum 


of  the  total  number  of  children  who  were 
in  average  dally  attendance  at  the  schools  of 
such  agency  during  such  fiscal  year  and  for 
whom  such  agency  provided  free  public  edu- 
cation, or  (11)  during  any  fiscal  year  In 
which  such  agency  receives  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  funds  for  its  current  expendi- 
tures from  payments  under  this  section. 
In  determming  tbe  total  number  of  children 
who  were  In  average  dally  attendance  at 
the  schools  of  an  agency  during  any  fiscal 
year  under  clause  (111)  (I)  in  the  precedmg 
sentence,  the  niunber  of  children  In  such 
schools  with'  respect  to  whom  a  determina- 
tion is  made  under  subsection  (a)  for  sucb 
year  shall  not  be  considered. 

"(B)  If  the  Commissioner  determiner 
that — 

"<1>  the  amount  computed  under  para- 
graph (1).  as  is  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  for  any  fiscal  year,  together 
with  the  funds  available  to  such  agency  from 
Stale  azid  local  sources  and  from  other  sec- 
lloos  of  this  title.  Is  less  than  the  amount 
necessary  to  enable  such  agency  to  provide  a 
level  of  education  equivalent  to  that  main- 
tained In  tbe  school  dlstrlcu  of  the  SUte 
which  are  generally  comparable  to  the  school 
ttlslrtct  of  such   agency; 

"(U)  such  agenojr  Is  making  a  reasonable 
tax  effort  and  exercising  due  diligence  in 
availing  Itself  of  State  and  other  financial 
assistance: 

'■(ill)  not  less  than  60  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  children  who  were  in  aver- 
age dally  attendance  at  tbe  schools  of  such 
agency  during  such  fiscal  year  and  for  whom 
such  agency  provided  free  public  education 
were,  during  such  fiscal  year,  determined 
under  either  subsection  (a)  or  clause  (1)  of 
subsection  |b).  or  both:  and 

■■(Iv)  the  eligibility  of  such  agency  un- 
der State  law  for  State  aid  with  respect 
to  tree  public  education  of  children  resid- 
ing on  Federal  property,  and  tbe  amount  of 
such  aid.  are  determined  on  a  basts  no  less 
favorable  to  such  agency  than  the  basis  used 
In  determining  the  eligibility  of  local  edu- 
cational--'agencies  for  State  aid.  and  the 
amount  thereof,  with  respect  to  the  free  pub- 
lic education  of  other  children  in  the  State; 
the  Commissioner  U  authorized,  to  increase 
the  amount  computed  under  paragraph  <l) 
with  respect  to  such  agency  for  such  fiscal 
year  to  the  extent  necessary  to  enable  such 
agency  to  provide  a  level  of  education 
equivalent  to  that  maintained  lu  such  com- 
parable school  districts.  The  Commissioner 
shall  not.  under  the  preceding  sentence,  in- 
crease the  amount  computed  under  para- 
graph (1)  with  respect  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  for  any  fiscal  year  to  an 
amount  which  exceeds  tbe  product  of — 

"(I)  tbe  amount  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines to  be  the  cost  per  pupil  of  providing 
a  level  of  education  maintained  in  such  com- 
parable school  districts  during  such  fiscal 
year, 
multiplied  by — 

■■(II)  the  number  of  children  determined 
with  respect  to  such  agency  for  such  year 
under  either  subsection  ta)  or  claose  (l)  of 
Bubaection  (b). or  both, 

minus  the  amount  of  State  aid  which  the 
CommlssloneT  determines  to  be  available 
with  respect  to  such  children  for  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  computation  Is  being 
made. 

"<C)(i)  The  amount  of  the  entitlement 
of  any  local  educational  agency  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  with  respect  to 
handtcnpped  children  and  ehUdren  with  spe- 
cific Icaxiilng  dlaabmtles  for  whom  a  deter- 
mination te  made  under  subsectton  (a)(3) 
or  (b)  (8)  and  for  whom  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  is  provided  a  program  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  edocatlanal  and 
related  needa  of  socb  children  shall  be  the 
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amount  determined  under  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  such  children  for  such  fiscal 
year  multiplied  by  ISO  per  centum. 

"(11)  For  the  purposes  of  division  (1),  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional and  related  needs  of  such  children 
:^ha]l  be  consistent  a-lth  criteria  established 
under  division  (111). 

"I 111)  The  Commissioner  shall  by  regula- 
tion establish  criteria  for  assuring  that  pro- 
-ams (Including  preschool  programs)  pro- 
vided by  local  educational  agencies  for  chil- 
dren with  respect  to  whom  this  subpara- 
graph applies  are  of  sufficient  size,  scope,  and 
quality  (taking  into  consideration  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  such  children)  as 
to  give  reasonable  promise  of  substantial 
progress  toward  meeting  those  needs,  and  In 
the  Implementation  of  such  regulations  the 
Commissioner  shall  consult  with  persons  tn 
charige  of  special  education  programs  for 
handicapped  children  in  the  educational 
agency  of  the  State  In  which  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  is  located. 

"(Iv)  For  the  purpooe  of  this  subpara- 
graph the  term  'handicapped  children'  has 
the  same  meaning  as  specified  In  section  602 
(1)  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
and  the  term  'children  with  specific  learning 
disabilities'  has  the  same  meaning  as  speci- 
fied In  section  602(15)  of  such  Act. 

'■(3)  (A)  Bxcept  as  Is  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph (B).  In  order  to  compute  the  local 
contribution  rate  for  a  local  educational 
agency  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner, 
after  consulting  with  the  State  educational 
agency  of  the  State  in  which  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  is  located  and  with  the  local 
educational  agency,  shall  determine  which 
school  districts  within  such  Slate  are  gen- 
erally comparable  to  the  school  district  of 
tbe  local  educational  agency  for  which  the 
computation  Is  being  made.  The  local  con- 
tribution rate  for  such  agency  shall  be  tbe 
quotient  of — 

"(I)  the  aggregate  current  expenditures, 
during  the  second  fiscal  year  precedmg  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  computation  Is 
made,  which  the  local  educational  agencies 
of  such  comparable  school  districts  derived 
from  local  sources, 
divided  by— 

"(11)  the  segregate  number  of  children 
in  average  daily  attendance  for  whom  such 
ageucy  provided  free  public  education  dur- 
ing such  second  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(B)(1)  The  local  contribution  rate  for  a 
local  educational  agency  m  any  SUte  shall 
not  be  less  than — 

"(I)  50  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupU  expenditure  m  such  State,  or 

"(II)  60  per  centum  of  such  expenditures 
In  an  the  States. 

whichever  Is  greater,  exoept  that  clause  (11) 
shall  not  operate  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  local  contribution  rate  for  any  lo- 
cal educational  agency  In  any  State  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  such  State. 

"(U)  If  the  current  expenditures  in  those 
school  districts  which  the  Commissioner  has 
determined  to  be  generally  comparable  to 
tbe  school  district  of  the  local  educational 
agency  for  which  a  computation  is  made  un- 
der subparagraph  (Al  are  not  reasonably 
comparable  because  of  unusual  geographical 
factors  which  affect  the  current  expendi- 
tures necessary  to  maintain.  In  tbe  school 
dlstrk:t  of  such  agency,  a  level  of  education 
equivalent  to  that  maintained  in  such  other 
school  districts,  the  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorised to  increase  the  local  contribution 
rate  for  such  agency  by  such  an  amount 
which  he  determines  will  compensate  such 
agency  for  the  mcreaae  In  current  expendi- 
tures neoessttated  by  such  unusual  geo- 
graphical factors. 

"(Ill)  Tbe  local  contmratlon  rate  for  any 
local  edueattonal  agency  in — 
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"(I)  Puerto  Blco,  Wake  Island,  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Xslanda,  or 

"(11)  any  State  In  which  a  substantial 
proportion  of  tbe  land  Is  In  unorganlxed  ter- 
ritory, or 

"(III)  any  SUte  In  which  there  is  only  one 
local  education  agency. 

9l.all  he  determined  for  any  fiscal  year  by 
the  Commissioner  in  accordance  with  pol- 
icies and  principles  which  wUl  best  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  section  and  which  are 
consistent  with  the  policies  and  principles 
provided  In  this  paragraph  for  determining 
local  contribution  rates  in  States  where  it 
Is  possible  to  determine  generally  compara- 
ble school  dlstrlcu. 

"(C)  For  the  ptirposes  of  this  paragraph— 

"(1)  tbe  term  'State*  does  not  include 
Puerto  Blco,  Wake  Island,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

"(11)  the  'average  per  pupil  expenditure* 
in  a  State  shall  be  (I)  the  aggregate  current 
expendlttires.  during  the  second  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  com- 
putation Is  made  of  all  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  State,  divided  by  (U)  the 
aggregate  number  of  children  in  average 
daily  attendance  for  whom  such  agencies 
provide  free  public  education  during  such 
a  cone",  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"Adjustments  for  decreases  In  Federal 
activities 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Commlsslmicr  deter- 
mines that — 

"(1)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  number  of 
children  determined  with  respect  to  any 
local  educational  agency  under  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  is  less  than  90  per  centum  of 
the  number  so  determined  with  respect  to 
such  agency  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year; 

"(2)  there  has  been  a  decrease  or  cessa- 
tion of  Federal  activities  within  the  State 
In  which  such   agency   is  located;    and 

"(3)  such  decrease  or  cessation  has  re- 
sulted in  a  substantial  decrease  In  the  num- 
ber of  children  determined  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  with  respect  to  such 
agency  for  such  fiscal  year; 
the  amount  to  which  such  agency  is  en- 
titled for  such  fiscal  year  and  for  any  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  shall  nat  be 
less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  to 
which  such  agency  wus  so  entitled  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  That  part  of  any 
entitlement  of  any  local  educational  agency 
which  is  In  excess  of  the  amount  which  such 
entitlement  would  be  without  the  operation 
of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  attributable  to  determinations  of  chil- 
dren with  respect  to  such  agency  under 
subsection  (b)  (2)(A). 
"Determinations  on  the  basis  of  estimates 

"(f)  Determinations  with  respect  to  a 
number  of  children  by  the  Commissioner 
under  this  section  for  ..any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  made,  whenever  actual  satisfactory  data 
are  not  available,  on  the  basis  of  estimates. 
No  such  determlnaUon  shall  operate,  be- 
cause of  an  underestimate,  to  deprive  any 
local  educational  agency  of  its  entitlement 
to  any  payment  (or  the  amount  thereof) 
under  this  section  to  which  such  agency 
would  be  entitled  had  such  determination 
been  made  on  the  basis  of  accurate  data.". 

(3)  Section  S  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"FSTMKirTS 

"Applications 
•Sec.  S.  (a)  (1 )  Any  local  educational  agen- 
cy desiring  to  receive  the  payments  to  which 
It  is  entitled  for  any  fiscal  year  under  sec- 
tions 2.  3,  or  4  shall  submit  an  appllcotton 
therefor  through  the  State  educational 
agency  of  the  State  In  which  such  agency 
la  located  to  the  Coimnlssloner.  Such  appli- 
cations shall  be  submitted  at  stich  time.  In 
such  form,  and  containing  such  Information 


as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  re- 
quire to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  title  and  shall  give  ade- 
quate assurance  that  the  applicant  will  sub- 
mit such  reports  as  the  Commissioner  may 
reasonably  require  to  deSermlae  whether 
such  agency  ie  entitled  to  a  payment  under 
any  of  such  sections  and  the  amount  of 
such  payment. 

"(2)  (A)  Applications  submitted  under 
paragraph  (i>  for  payments  on  the  basis 
of  children  determined  under  section  3<a( 
or  3(b)  who  reside,  or  reskfta  with  a  parent 
employed,  on  Indian  lands  shall  set  forth 
adequate  assurance  that  Indian  children 
will  participate  on  an  equitable  basis  in  tbe 
school  program  of  tbe  local  educational 
agency. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 

the  term  'Indian  lands'  m^^nfi  that  property 

included   within   the   definition   of   Federal 

property  under  clause  (A)  of  ::ectLon  403(1). 

"Payments  by  the  Commissioner 

"(b)  The  OommiBskmer  ahall  pay  to  each 
local  educational  agency,  making  applica- 
tion pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the  amount 
to  Which  it  is  entitled  under  5ectk>ns  2.  3, 
or  4.  Sums  appropriated,  for  any  fiscal  year, 
to  enable  the  Commlsaioner  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  this  title  shall,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  unless 
enacted  in  express  limitation  of  this  sub- 
section, remain  available  for  obligation  and 
payments  with  respect  to  amounts  due  local 
educational  agencies  under  this  title  for 
such  fiscal  year,  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
sums  are  ^proprlated. 

"Adjtistments  irtiere  necessitated  by 
apprc^riatlons 

"(c)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  making  payments  on  the  basts 
of  entitlements  established  under  sections 
a.  3,  and  4  for  that  year  are  not  sufficient 
to  pay  In  full  the  total  amounts  which  the 
Commissioner  estimates  all  local  educational 
agencies  are  entitled  to  receive  under  such 
sections  for  such  year,  tbe  Conunissioner 
shall  allocate  such  sums  among  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  make  payments  to  sucb 
agencies  as  follows: 

"(1)  He  shall  first  allocate  to  each  local 
educational  agency  which  Is  entitled  to  a 
payment  under  section  2  and  section  3  an 
amount  equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the 
amount  to  which  It  Is  entitled  as  computed 
under  section  3  or  section  3(d).  as  the  case 
may  be.  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  From  that  part  of  such  ciuus  which 
remains  after  the  allocation  required  by 
paragraph  (l)  foe  any  fiscal  year,  be  shall 
allocate  an  additional  amount — 

"(A)  to  each  local  educational  ageucy  de- 
scribed in  clause  (A)  of  section  3id)(l) 
which  equals  75  per  centum  of  the  amount 
to  which  such  agency  is  entitled,  as  com- 
puted under  section  3(d)  with  respect  to  a 
determination  of  a  number  of  children  imder 
section   3-,a),  for  such  fiscal  year; 

"(B)  to  each  local  educational  agency 
with  respect  to  which  a  number  of  children 
is  determined  under  clause  (2)  of  section 
3{a}  which  equals  65  per  centum  of  the 
amount  to  which  such  agency  is  entitled  on 
tbe  basis  of  determining  such  children  as 
computed  under  section  3(d).  lor  such  fiscal 
year; 

"(C)  to  each  local  educational  agency 
with  respect  to  which  a  number  of  childrcu 
Is  determined  under  clause  (1)  of  section 
3(a)  which  equals  63  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  to  which  such  agency  Is  entitled 
on  the  basis  of  determming  such  chndren. 
as  computed  under  section  S^d),  for  such 
fiscal  year; 

"(D)  to  each  local  educational  agency  wlUi 
respect  to  which  a  number  of  children  Is  de- 
termined under  clause  (3)  of  section  3(b) 
which  equals  35  p^*  centum  of  the  amount 
to  which  Euch  i^ency  is  entltied  on  the  baste 
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Of  determining  ^uth  children,  &5  computed 
under  section  3rd),  for  such  flscnl  year; 

"(E)  to  each  local  educatloanl  agency 
with  respect  to  which  a  number  of  chil- 
dren determined  nnder  clause  (1)  and  clause 
<3)(A>  of  section  3(b)  which  equals  33  per 
centum  of  the  amount  to  which  such  agency 
Is  entitled  on  the  basis  of  determining  such 
children,  as  computed  under  section  3(d) 
lor  such  fiscal  year; 

"(F)  to  each  lfx:al  educational  agency  with 
respect  to  which  a  number  of  children  is 
determined  under  clause  (2)(B)  of  section 
3ib)  which  equals  38  per  centum  of  the 
amount  to  which  such  agency  Is  eutttied  on 
the  basis  of  determining  such  children,  ojb 
computed  under  section  3(d),  for  such  fiscal 
year;  and 

"(O)  to  each  local  educational  agency  with 
respect  to  the  amount  to  which  such  agency 
l.<<  entitled  under  section  2  which  equals  35 
per  centum  of  the  amount  to  which  such 
agency  Is  entitled  on  the  basis  of  computa- 
tions made  under  section  2  for  such  fiscal 
year- 

"(3)  Any  sums  remaining  after  allocations 
are  made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Com- 
missioner among  local  educational  agencies 
which  have  unsatisfied  entitlements  estab- 
lished under  sections  2,  3.  and  4  In  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  to  which  such  entitlements 
are  unsatisfied  for  that  fiscal  year,  after  al- 
locations are  made  pursuant  to  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2). 

No  allocation  may  b^made  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  or  (3)  andTio  payment  may  be  paid 
on  the  basts  of  any  such  allocation  unless 
allocations  are  made  pursuant  to  paragraph 
( 1 )  and  payments  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
such  allocations.  Ko  allocation  may  be  made 
pursuant  to  any  clause  of  paragraph  (2)  and 
no  payment  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  any 
such  allocation  unless  allocations  are  made 
pursuant  to  all  of  the  clauses  of  such  para- 
graph and  paymenU  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
such  allocations. 

"Treatment  of  payments  by  the  States  In 
determining  eligibility  fcr.  and  the  amrmnt 
of.  State  aid 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  no  payments  may  be  made  under  this 
title  for  any  fiscal  year  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  In  any  SUte  (A)  If  that  State 
has  taken  Into  consideration  payments  under 
this  title  In  determining — 

"(i)  the  eligibility  of  any  local  educational 
agency  in  that  State  for  State  aid  for  free 
public  education  of  children;   or 

"(tl)  the  amount  of  such  aid  with  respect 
to  an."  such  agency;  during  that  fiscal  year 
or  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  or  (B)  if  such 
State  t  lakes  such  aid  available  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
result  In  le&s  State  aid  to  any  local  educa- 
tional a?ency  which  Is  eligible  for  payments 
under  t  lU  title  than  such  agency  would  re- 
ceive If  such  agency  were  not  so  eligible. 

"(3)  ( A)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1) 
of  thLs  subsection,  if  a  SUle  has  In  effect  a 
program  of  State  aid  for  free  public  educa- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year,  which  Is  designed  to 
equalize  expenditures  for  free  public  educa- 
tion among  the  local  educational  agencies  of 
that  State,  payments  under  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  such  State  in  determining  the  relative — 
"(1)  financial  resources  available  to  local 
educational  agencies  in  that  State;  and 

"(11)  financial  need  of  such  agencies  for 
the  provision  of  fret  public  education  for 
children  served  by  such  agency,  provided 
that  a  State  may  consider  as  local  resources 
funds  received  under  this  title  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  share  that  local  revenues  cov- 
ered under  a  State  equalization  program  are 
of  total  local  revenues. 

Whenever  a  State  educational  agency  or  local 
educational  agency  will  be  adver6ely  aflecied 
by  the  operation  of  this  subsection,  such 
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agency  shall  be  afforded  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  prior  to  the  reduc- 
tion or  termination  of  payments  pursuant  to 
this  subsection. 

"(B)  The  terms  -State  aid'  and  'equalize 
expenditures'  as  used  In  this  subsection  shall 
be  defined  by  the  Comnussioner  by  regula- 
tion, after  consultation  with  State  and  local 
educatiouEl  agencies  affected  by  this  subsec- 
tion, provided  that  the  term  'equalize  ex- 
penditures' shall  not  be  construed  In  any 
manner  adverse  to  a  program  of  State  aid  for 
free  public  education  which  provides  for 
taking  into  consideration  the  additional  cost 
of  providing  free  public  education  for  par- 
ticular groups  or  categories  of  pupils  In  meet- 
ing the  special  educational  needs  of  such 
children  as  handicapped  children,  economi- 
cally disadvantaged,  those  who  need  bilin- 
gual education,  and  gifted  mid  talented 
children. 

•■Limitations  on  payments  with  respect  to 
children  on.  or  residing  with  a  parent  em- 
ployed on.  Federal  property  described  in 
section  403(1)  (C) 

"(e)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  determine 
that  part  of  the  entitlement  of  each  local 
educational  agency,  for  each  fiscal  year  end- 
ing prior  to  July  1.  1978.  which  is  attribut- 
able to  determinations  under  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  section  3  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  resided  on,  or  resided  with  a  par- 
ent employed  on.  property  which  is  de- 
scribed In  section  403(1)  (C). 

"(2)  No  allocation  or  payment  shall  be 
made  under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c) 
with  respect  to  that  part  of  any  entitlement 
of  any  local  educational  agency  which  is 
determined  with  respect  to  such  agency  for 
such  year  under  paragraph  (1).  The  limita- 
tion in  this  paragraph  shall  not  operate 
under  the  last  two  sentences  of  subsection 
(c)  to  prevent  allocations  and  payments 
under  such  paragraph    (2). 

"(3)  The  amount  of  the  payment  ^o  any 
local  educational  agency  which  is  determmed 
with  respect  to  such  agency  under  paragraph 
(I)  shall  be  used  for  ^>eciat  programs  and 
projects  designed  to  meet  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children  from  low  income  families. 
"Use  of  funds  paid  with  respect  to  entitle- 
ments increased  under  section  3(d)  (2)  (C) 
"(f)  The  amount  of  the  payment  to  any 
local  educational  agency  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  is  attributable  to  a  determination  of 
children  for  increased  payments  under  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  section  3(d)(2)  'shall  be 
used  by  such  agency  for  special  educational 
programs  designed  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  children  with  respect  to 
whom  such  determination  Is  made.". 

(3)  Section  7(C)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  o\Kt  the  second  sentence  thereof 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
"Pending  such  appropriation,  the  Commls- 
aloner  is  authorized  to  expend  (without  re- 
gard for  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  666) ) 
from  any  funds  appropriated  to  the  Office  of 
Education  and  at  that  time  available  to  the 
Commissioner,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  providing  immediate  assistance 
under  this  section.  Expenditures  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  sentence  shall — 

■'(1)  be  reported  by  the  Commissioner  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate 
within  thirty  days  of  the  expenditure; 

"(2)  be  reimbursed  from  the  appropria- 
tions authorized  by  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subeection. 

The  report  required  to  the  Commltteeii  on 
Appropriations  by  clause  ( 1  >  In  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  constitute  a  budget  ectl- 
mata  within  the  meaning  of  section  201  (a) 
(5)  of  the  Act  of  June  10,  1031  (31  U  S.C. 
IKft)  (&)).'. 


The  amendments  made  by  paragraphs  ( I ) 
and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective 
on  and  with  respect  to  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  begltmlng  on  and  alter  July  1. 
1975.  and  the  amendments  made  by  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective 
upon  enactment  of  this  Act, 

(2)  (A)  (I)  Notwithstanding  ony  other  pro- 
vision of  law  unless  enacted  in  expres.s 
limitation  of  this  subparagraph — 

(I)  in  the  case  of  ony  local  educational 
agency  which  is  entitled  to  a  payment  under 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950 
(Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Congress)    for 

'  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1073,  which 
constituted  an  amount  equal  to  not  less  than 
10  per  centum  of  the  current  expenditures 
of  such  agency  for  such  fiscal  year,  the 
amount  paid  to  such  agency  pursuaut  to 
such  Act  of  Septemtjer  30.  1950.  for  any  fiscal 
year  beginning  alter  June  30,  1974.  and  end- 
ing prior  to  July  1,  1078,  on  the  basis  of  the 
entitlement  of  that  agency  under  such  sec- 
tion 3,  shall  not  be  less  than  90  per  centum 
of  the  amount  paid  to  such  agency  on  the 
basis  of  such  entitlement  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year;  and 

(II)  In  the  case  of  any  other  local  educa- 
tional agency,  the  amount  so  paid  during 
any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30,  1974. 
ai!d  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1973.  shall  not  be 
less  than  80  per  centum  of  the  amount  so 
paid  for  the  preceding   fiscal   year. 

In  the  case  of  any  local  educational  agency 
which  is  eligible  prior  to  July  1,  1075,  for  a 
payment  under  section  3  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first 
Congress)  by  reason  of  the  3  per  centum 
requirement  in  clause  (B)  of  section  3{c)  (2) 
of  such  Act,  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a),  but  which  falls  to 
meet  such  requirement  in  any  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  July  i.  1977.  such  agency 
shall  continue  to  be  eligible  for  a  payment 
under  such  section  3  as  then  in  effect  for 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  but  the  pay- 
ment under  such  section  during  the  saiifed 
of  such  succeeding  fiscal  years  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 60  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the 
payment  such  agency  was  entitled  to  re- 
ceive during  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  In 
which  it  was  so  eligible  by  reason  of  such 
clause  (B). 

(11)  Funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  making  payments  to  local  educational 
agencies  pursuont  to  the  Act  of  September 
30.  1930  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress), which  are  Increased  by  reason  of  the 
provisions  of  division  (1)  shall,  to  the  extent 
of  any  such  Increase,  be  separate  from  funds 
appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year  for  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  title  I  of  such  Act  which 
are  not  so  increased.  If.  for  any  fiscal  yeor. 
a  law  making  appropriations  for  payments 
pursuant  to  such  title  I  Is  enacted  and  such 
law  makes  no  express  provision  for  payments 
increased  by  division  (1)  — 

(I)  all  funds  so  appropriated  shall  be  al- 
located and  paid  in  accordance  »'ith  secUon 
5  of  such  Act  of  September  30,  1950,  and 
without  regard  for  the  provisions  of  division 
(I):  and 

(II)  not  later  than  fifteen  days  after  the 
enactment  of  such  law.  the  Commissioner 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  on  Education  and  Labor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
committees  on  Appropriations  and  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  the  dollar  amounts  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  division  (i) 
and  constitute  a  budget  estimate  within  the 
meaning  of  section  201(a)  (5)  of  the  Act  of 
June  10.  1921  (31U.S.C.  11(a)  (5) ). 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  local  educational 
agency  which  experiences  a  decrease  In  tb« 
number  of  children  determined  by  the  Com- 
mLssioner  of  Education  under  section  3  of 
the  Act  of  September  30,  1960  (Public  Law 
874,  Eighty-flrst  Congress)  of  10  per  centum 
or  more  of  such  number — 
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(1)  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

1974,  or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975; 

or 

(U)  during  the  period  banning  July  1. 
1973,  and  ending  Jtme  30,  1975; 
3^  the  result  of  a  decrease  In,  or  cessation 
of.  Federal  activities  affecting  military  tn- 
>^Lallatlons  in  the  United  States  announced 
after  April  18,  1973,  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment to  which  such  agency  shall  be  entitled 
un:;ler  title  I  of  such  Act.  as  computed  under 
s5ctlon  3  of  such  Act.  for  any  fiscal  year  end- 
ing prior  to  July  I,  1978.  shall  not  be  lesa 
tiian  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  to  which 
the  agency  wras  so  entitled  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  effective  on  and  after 
July  1.  1974.  and  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1975, 
and  succeeding  fiscal  years,  and  such  provi- 
sions shall  tie  deemed  to  have  been  enacted 
before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1975.  Nothing  In  this  subpara- 
gn^ih  shall  be  construed  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  the  payment  to  which  any  local 
educational  agency  Is  entitled  for  any  fiscal 
year  on  the  basis  of  entitlements  created 
under  section  3  of  such  Act  of  September 
30.  1060. 

(C)  During  the  first  fiscal  year  In  which 
the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  are 
effective  and  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1978.  the  Com- 
mlseloner  shall  determine  with  respect  to 
each  local  educational  agency  in  any  State 
the  number  of  children  who  were  in  average 
daily  attendance  at  the  schools  of  such 
agency,  and  for  whom  such  agency  provided 
free  public  education,  during  such  fiscal  year, 
and  who,  while  in  attendance  at  such  schools 
resided  with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal 
property  in  a  State  or  In  a  county  other  than 
the  State  or  county,  as  the  case  may  be.  In 
which  the  school  district  of  such  agency  is 
located  but  which  is  situated  within  a  rea- 
sonable commuting  distance  from  the  school 
district  of  such  agency.  If  the  number  of 
children  determined  under  the  preceding  sen- 

ftence  Is  equal  to  at  least  10  per  centum  of 
the  total  number  of  children  determined  with 
respect  to  such  agency  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  section  3(b)  of  the  Act  of  ^eptemtwr 
30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress), the  amount  to  which  such  agency 
shall  be  entitled  with  respect  to  a  number 
of  children  determined  under  such  section 
3(b)  for  such  fiscal  year,  shall  not  be  less 
than  00  per  centum  of  the  amount  which 
such  agency  received  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  children  so  determined  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  j'ear.  as  computed  under 
section  3  of  such  Act. 

(D)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall  determine 
for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30, 

1975,  and  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1978,  the 
amount  which  each  local  educational  agency 
would  be  paid  for  that  fiscal  year  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Pub- 
lic Law  874.  Eighty-first  Congress)  If  the 
amount  appropriated  had  been  allocated  as 
provided  in  section  b\c)  of  such  Act  without 
regard  for  entitlements  (or  portions  thereof) 
which  ore  attributable  to  determinations 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  such  sec- 
tion of  the  number  of  chlldien  who  resided 
on.  or  resided  with  a  parent  employed  on, 
property  which  Is  part  of  a  low-rent  housing 
project  described  In  section  403(1)  (Ct.  The 
Commissioner  shall  then  determine  the 
amount  which  each  local  educational  agency 
Is  to  be  paid  for  that  fiscal  year  under  such 
section  3  and  allf>cated  in  accordance  with 
such  section  S(c)  If  the  amount  determlued 
with  respect  to  any  local  educational  agency 
under  the  first  sentence  of  this  division  is 
greater  than  the  amount  determined  with 
respect  to  the  second  sentence  of  this  divi- 
sion, the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  that 
agency  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amounts  so  determined. 


(U)  Funds  fl^iproprlated  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  making  payments  pursuant  to  the  third 
sentence  of  division  (1)  shall  be  separata 
from  funds  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year 
tot  making  payments  pursuant  to  section  5 
of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Public  Law 
874,  Eighty-first  Congress).  If.  for  any  fiscal 
year,  a  law  making  appropriations  for  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  such  section  5  Is  enacted, 
and  such  law  makes  no  express  provision  for 
payments  pursuant  to  such  third  sentence— 

(I)  all  funds  so  appropriated  shall  be  al- 
located and  paid  in  accordance  with  such 
section  6,  without  regard  for  such  third  sen- 
tence; and 

(II)  not  later  than  fifteen  days  after  the 
enactment  of  such  law,  the  Commissioner 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  on  Education  and  lAbor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  and  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate,  which  re- 
port shall  contain  a  statement  detailing  the 
dollar  amounts  necessary  to  make  the  pay- 
ments required  under  such  third  sentence 
and  shall,  with  respect  to  such  dollar 
amounts,  constitute  a  budget  estimate  with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  201(a)  (5)  of  the 
Act  of  June  10,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  11(a)  (5) ). 
TITLE  rV— CONSOLIDATION  OP  CERTAIN 

EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Consolidation   of    library    and    learning    re- 
sovu'ces,  educational  Innovation,  and  sup- 
port programs 
Sec.  401.  Title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and 

Secondary  Education  Act  of  196S.  is  amended 

to  read  as  follows: 

■  TITLE  IV— LIBRAHIES.  LEARNING  RE- 
SOURCES. EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION. 
AND  SUPPORT 

"Part  A — Gen'ebal  Provisions 

"AUrHOOIZATION   OF   AFPROPUATIONB 

*'Sbc.  401.  (a)  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  '2).  there  la  authorised  to  be 
apprt^rlated-the  sum  of  S396.000.000  for  ob- 
ligation by  the  Commissioner  during  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1976.  and  such  sums 
OS  may  be  necessary  for  obligation  by  the 
Commissioner  during  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year?,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing grants  under  port  B  (Libraries  and 
Learning  Resources)    of  this  title. 

"(2)  No  funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  this  subsection  for  obliga- 
tion by  the  Commissioner  during  any  fiscal 
year  tmless — 

"(A)  (1)  aggregate  amount  which  would  be 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  Is  at 
least  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  appro- 
priated for  obligation  by  the  Commissioner 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  In  which 
part  B  was  in  effect,  or 

"(U)  In  t4ie  cose  of  appropriations  xiuder 
this  subsection  for  the  first  fiscal  year  la 
which  part  B  Is  effective,  such  amount  Is  at 
least  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  appro- 
priated for  obligation  by  the  Commissioner 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  or 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  whichever  is 
higher,  under  title  II  and  so  much  of  title  131 
OS  relates  to  testing,  guidance,  and  counsel- 
ing of  this  Act,  and  under  title  ni  (except 
lor  section  305)  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  Of  1958.  and 

"(B)  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  are  mcluded  in  an  Act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  prior 
to  the  fiscal  year  In  which  such  sums  will  be 
obligated,  and  are  made  axallable  for  expend- 
iture prior  to  the  beginning  of  such  fiscal 
year. 

"(b)  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph ( 2 1 ,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  »350.0(M),(X>0  for  obliga- 
tion by  the  Commissioner  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976.  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  obligation  by  the  Com- 
mleeioner  during  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal    years,    for    the    purpose    oX    making 


grants  under  port  C  (Educational  Innovation 
and  Support)  of  this  title. 

"(2)  No  funds  ore  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  this  subsection  tat  obllgia,tion 
by  the  Commissioner  during  any  fiscal  year 
unless — 

"t  A>  (l)  the  aggregate  amount  which  would 
be  appropriated  under  this  subsection  is  at 
least  equal  to  the  aggregate  amoura  appro- 
pruted  for  obli^tlon  by  the  Coroznlssloner 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  in  which 
port  C  was  in  effect,  or 

"(it)  In  the  case  of  appropriations  under 
this  subsection  for  the  first  fiscal  year  In 
which  part  c  is  effective,  such  amount  is  at 
least  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  appro- 
priated for  obligation  by  the  Commissioner 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  or  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  whichever  Is  higher, 
under  title  lU  (except  for  programs  of  test- 
ing, guidance,  and  counseling ),  title  V,  and 
sections  807  and  806  of  this  Act,  and 

"<B)  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  subseci  Ion  are  included  In  an  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
prior  to  the  fiscal  year  In  which  such  sums 
«1U  be  obligated,  and  ore  made  available  for 
expenditure  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such 
fiscal  year. 

(c)  (1)  In  the  first  fiscal  year  In  which  ap- 
propriations are  made  pursuant  to  part  B, 
50  per  centum  of  the  funds  bo  appropriated 
shall  be  available  to  the  States  to  carry  out 
part  B  of  this  title.  The  remaioder  of  such 
funds  shall  be  available  to  the  States  and 
shall  be  allotted  to  the  States,  or  to  the  Com- 
mlaslcner.  as  the  case  may  be.  In  such  year. 
pursuant  to  title  II  and  so  much  of  title  HI 
OS  relates  to  testing,  guidance,  and  counsel- 
ing under  this  Act.  and  under  title  III  (ex- 
cept for  section  305)  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958.  for  each  such 
program  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  each  such  program  for  the  , 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO.  1974,  or  for  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  determination  Is  mode,  whichever  is 
higher,  bears  to  the  aggregate  of  such  ap- 
propriated amounts.  The  amounts  made 
available  under  the  second  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  s\ibject  to  the  provUloiu 
of  law  governing  each  such  program. 

"(2)  In  the  first  fiscal  year  in  which  ap- 
propriations ore  mode  pursuant  to  port  C. 
50  per  centum  of  the  funds  so  ^proprlated 
shall  t>e  available  to  carry  out  port  C  of  this 
title.  The  remainder  of  such  funds  shall  be 
available  to  the  States  and  shall  be  allotted 
to  the  States,  or  to  the  Commissioner,  as 
the  cose  may  be.  In  such  year,  piu-suant  to 
title  III  (except  for  progranu  of  testing, 
guidance,  and  counseling),  title  V.  and  sec- 
tions 807  and  808  of  this  Act.  for  each  such 
program  In  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the  amount  op- 
proprloted  for  each  such  program  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  or  for  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  determination  Is  mode,  which- 
ever is  higher,  bears  to  the  aggregate  of 
such  appropriated  amounts.  The  amount 
made  available  under  the  second  sentence  of 
this  paragraph  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  law  governing  each  such  program. 

"ALl-OTMXNT  TO  TH£  STATXS 

"Sec.  402.  ia)(l)  There  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  amounts 
equal  to  not  more  than  1  per  centum  of  each 
of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  such  year 
iKider  subsections  (a)  or  (b),  or  both,  of 
section  401.  The  Commtssiooer  shall  allot 
each  of  the  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  among  Guam,  American 
Samoa.  th«r  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Ttust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  lolonda  according  to 
their  respective  needs  for  assistance  under 
part  B  or  port  C.  or  both,  of  this  title.  In 
addition,  for  each  fiscal  year  he  ahall  allot 
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from  each  ot  such  amounu  to  {A)  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  the  amounts  necessary 
for  the  programs  authorized  by  each  such 
part  for  children  and  teachers  In  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  operated  for  Indian 
children  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  IB)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
Rtnounts  necessary  for  the  programs  author- 
Ir^ed  by  each  such  part  for  children  and 
teachers  to  the  over^as  dependents  schools 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  terms 
upon  which  payment  lor  such  purposes  shall 
be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  determined 
pursuant  to  such  criteria  as  the  Commission- 
er determines  will  best  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

"(2)  Prom  the  amounts  appropriated  to 
carry  out  part  B  or  part  C.  or  both,  of  this 
title  for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  ib)  of  section  401,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  to  each  State  from  each 
such  amount  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  amount  as  the  number 
of  children  aged  Ave  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 
m  the  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such 
children  In  all  the  States.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  'State'  shall  not 
Include  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  The  number  of  children  aged  Ave 
to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  in  a  State  and  in  all 
the  states  shall  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  to~lmn. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  state's  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  part  B  or  C  which  the  Com- 
missioner determines  wUl  not  be  required 
for  such  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  such  part 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as 
the  Commissioner  may  fix.  to  other  states 
In  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for  that 
year  but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for 
any  of  such  other  States  tielng  reduced  to 
the  extent  it  exceeds  the  .sum  the  Commis- 
sioner estimates  snch  3tate  needs  and  will 
be  able  to  use  for  such  year:  and  the  toul 
of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallot- 
ted  among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  were  not  so  reduced-  Any  amounts 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  from  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  401  shaU  be  deemed  a  part 
of  its  allotment  under  subsection  (a>  for 
such  year. 

"STATE   PLAIVS 

•Sac.  403.  lal  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  title  shall  establish 
an  advisory  council  as  provided  bv  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  shall  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioner a  State  plan.  In  such  detail  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  necessary,  which — 

"ID  designate!  the  State  educational 
agency  as  the  State  agency  which  shall, 
either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with 
other  State  or  local  public  agentles  act  as 
the  sole  agency  for  the  administration  of  the 
State  plan; 

"(2)  seu  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  Its  allotments 
under  section  402  will  be  eipenre-  solely  for 
the  programs  and  purpose  authorized  by 
parts  B  and  C  of  this  title,  and  for  admin- 
istration of  the  State  plan: 

"(31  provides  assurances  that  the  require- 
ments of  section  406  (relatmg  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  pupils  and  teachers  in  nonpublic 
elementary  and  secondary  schools)  wlU  be 
met.  or  certifies  that  such  requirements  can- 
not legally  be  met  in  such  State: 

"141  provides  assurance.,  that  (Al  funds 
such  agency  receives  from  appropriations 
made  under  section  401(a)  will  be  distributed 
among  local  educational  agencies  according 
to  the  enrollments  in  public  and  nonpublic 
schools  within  the  school  districts  of  such 
agencies,  except  that  substantial  funds  will 


be^rovlded  to  (1)  local  educational  agencies 
whoM  tax  effort  for  education  Is  aubstan- 
tlally  greater  than  the  State  average  tax 
effort  for  education,  but  whose  per  pupu 
expenditure  (excluding  payment  made  un- 
der title  I  of  this  Act)  Is  no  greater  than 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the 
State,  and  (II)  local  educational  agencies 
which  have  the  greatest  numbers  or  percen- 
tages of  children  whose  education  Imposes  a 
higher  than  average  coat  per  child,  such  as 
children  from  low-income  families,  children 
living  m  sparsely  populated  areas,  and  chil- 
dren from  families  in  which  English  Is  not 
the  dominant  language:  and  (B)  funds  such 
agency  receives  from  appropriations  made 
under  secUon  401|b)  will  be  dl-trlbuted 
among  local  educational  agencies  on  f  n  equi- 
table basis  recognizing  the  competitive  na- 
ture of  the  grantmaklng  except  that  the  state 
educational  agency  shall  provide  assistance 
In  formulating  proposals  auw  In  operating 
programs  to  local  educational  agencies  which 
are  less  able  to  compete  due  to  small  size  or 
lack  of  local  financial  resc  rces;  and  the 
State  plan  slinll  set  forth  the  specific  criteria 
the  State  educational  agency  has  developed 
and  wlU  apply  to  meet  the  rcqulremenu  of 
this  paragraph; 

"(5)  provides  that  each  local  educational 
agency  will  be  given  complete  discretion 
(subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  406) 
In  determining  how  the  funds  It  receives 
from  appropriations  made  under  section  401 
(a)  will  be  divided  among  the  various  pro- 
grams described  In  section  421,  except  that 
In  the  Orst  year  In  which  appropriations  are 
made  pursuant  to  part  B.  each  local  educa- 
tional agency  will  be  given  complete  dis- 
cretion with  respect  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  that  part  attribut- 
able to  that  local  edU'^atlonal  agency: 

"(6)  provides  for  the  adoption  of  effec- 
tive procedures  (A)  for  an  evaluation  by 
the  State  advisory  councU,  at  least  annual- 
ly, of  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  and 
projecu  asslsud  under  the  State  plan,  (B) 
for  the  appropriate  dissemination  of  the 
reaults  of  such  evaluations  and  other  In- 
formation pertaining  to  such  programs  or 
projecta,  and  (C)  for  the  adoption,  where 
appropriate,  of  promising  educational  prac- 
tices developed  through  Umovative  programs 
supported  under  part  C: 

"(7)  provides  that  local  educational  agen- 
cies applying  for  funds  under  any  program 
under  this  title  shall  be  tequurd  to  submit 
only  one  application  for  such  funds  for  any 
one  fiscal  year: 
"(8l  provides — 

"(A)  that,  of  the  funds  the  State  receives 
under  section  401  for  the  first  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  fimds  are  available,  such  agency 
win  use  for  administration  ot  the  State 
plan  not  to  exceed  whichever  Is  greater  (I) 
S  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  received  (850  - 
000  m  the  case  ot  Guam.  American  Samoa 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands),  excluding  any  part 
of  such  amount  used  for  purposes  ot  section 
431(al  (3l.  or  (11)  the  amount  It  received  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  tor  ad- 
mlnUtratlon  ot  the  programs  referred  to  In 
sections  4ai(b)  and  431(b),  and  that  the  re- 
mainder of  such  funds  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  local  educational  agencies  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  parts  B  and  C,  re- 
spectively; and  that,  of  the  funds  the  State 
receives  under  section  401  for  fiscal  years 
thereafter,  it  wUl  use  for  administration  ot 
the  State  plan  not  to  exceed  whichever  Is 
greater  II)  s  per  centum  of  the  amount  so 
received  1*50.000  in  the  case  ot  Guam.  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Vh-gin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands)  ex- 
cluding any  part  ot  such  amount  used  for 
purposes  of  section  431(a)  (3).  or  (U)  »22S  - 
000.  and  that  the  remainder  of  such  funds 
shall  be  made  avaUable  to  local  educational 
agencies  to  be  used  tor  purposes  of  parts 
B  and  C.  respectively. 
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"(B)  that  not  less  than  16  per  centum  of 
the  amount  received  pursuant  to  section  401 
(b)  In  any  fiscal  year  (not  Including  anv 
amount  used  for  purposes  of  section  431  (a) 
(3))  shall  be  used  for  special  programs  or 
projects  for  the  education  of  children  with 
specific  learning  disabilities  and  handicapped 
children,  and 

"(C)  that  not  more  than  the  greater  ot 
(1)  15  per  centum  of  the  amount  which  such 
State  receives  pursuant  to  section  401  (b)  In 
any  fiscal  year,  or  (11)  the  amount  available 
by  appropriation  to  such  State  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973,  for  purposes 
covered  by  section  431(a)(3),  shall  be  used 
for  purposes  of  section  431(a)(3)  (relating 
to  strengthening  State  and  local  educational 
agencies): 

"(9)  provides  assurances  that  in  the  case 
ot  any  project  for  the  repah",  remodeling,  or 
construction  of  faculties,  that  the  facilities 
shall  be  accessible  to  and  usable  by  handi- 
capped persons; 

"(10)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  give  satisfactory  assurance  that  P*d- 
eral  funds  made  avaUable  under  this  title 
for  any  fiscal  year  WUl  not  be  commingled 
with  State  funds:  and 

"(11)  gives  satLsfactory  assurance  that  the 
aggregate  amount  to  be  expended  by  the 
State  and  Its  local  educational  agencies' from 
funds  derived  from  non-Federal  sources  for 
programs  described  In  section  431(a)  tor  a 
ascal  year  will  not  be  less  than  the  amounts 
so  expended  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  (1)  The  State  advisory  council,  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  shall— 
"(A)  be  appointed  by  the  State  education- 
al agency  or  as  otherwise  provided  by  State 
law  and  be  broadly  representative  of  the  cul- 
tural and  educational  resources  of  the  State 
(as  defined  In  section  432)  and  of  the  public, 
including  persons  representative  ot — 

"(1)  public  and  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

^'(11)  Institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
'■(111)  fields  of  professional  competence  In 
dealing  with  children  needing  special  educa- 
tion because  of  physical  or  mental  handi- 
caps, specific  learning  dlsabuities.  severe  ed- 
ucational disadvantage,  and  limited  EuglUb- 
speaking  abUity  or  because  they  are  gifted 
or  talented,  and  ot  professional  competence 
In  guidance  and  counseling; 

'"(B)  advise  the  State  educational  agency 
on  the  preparation  of,  and  policy  matters 
arising  m  the  administration  of,  the  State 
plan,  including  the  development  of  criteria 
for  the  tUstrlbutlon  of  funds  and  the  ap- 
proval of  applications  tor  assistance  under 
this  UUe: 

"iO  evaluate  all  prograims  and  projects 
assisted  under  this  title;  and 

"(D)  prepare  at  least  annually  and  submit 
through  (he  State  educational  agency  a  re- 
port or  Its  activities,  recommendations,  ana 
evaluations,  together  with  such  additional 
comments  as  the  State  educational  agency 
deems  appropriate,  to  the  CommUisloner. 

"(2)  Not  less  than  ninety  days  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  any  fiscal  year  for  which 
funds  will  be  available  for  carrying  out  this 
title,  each  State  shall  certify  the  establish- 
ment of.  and  membership  of  (mduding  the 
name  of  the  person  designated  as  Chair- 
man). Its  State  advisory  councU  to  the 
Commissioner. 

"(3)  Each  State  advisory  councU  shall 
meet  within  thirty  days  after  certification 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Commissioner  and 
establish  the  time,  place,  and  manner  ot  Its 
future  meetings,  except  that  such  council 
shall  have  not  less  than  one  public  meeting 
each  year  at  which  the  public  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  express  views  concerning  the 
administration  and  operation  of  this  title. 

'"(4)  Each  State  advisory  council  shall  be 
authorized  to  obtain  the  services  of  such 
professional,  technical,  and  clerical  person- 
nel, and  to  contract  for  such  other  services 
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ae  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  tbelr  functions  under  tbla  title,  and 
the  Commissioner  shall  assure  that  funds 
sufficient  for  these  purposes  are  made  avail- 
able to  each  councU  from  funds  available 
(or  administration  of  the  State  plan. 

"<c)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  oompUes  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a)   and  (b)  r.t  this  section. 

"ADMINISTRATtON   OF  STATE  PlAKS 

"Sec.  404.  The  Commissioner  shall  not  fi- 
nally disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  educational 
agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

■•payments  to  states 

"S£C.  409.  Prom  the  amounts  allotted  to 
each  State  under  section  402  for  carrying 
out  the  programs  authorized  by  parts  B 
and  C,  respectively,  the  Commissioner  shall 
pay  to  that  State  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  expended  by  the  State  in  carrying 
out  its  state  plan  (after  withholding  any 
amount   necessary  pursuant   to  section   406 

"PABTICIPATION    OP    CHmOREN    EMKOLUCD   IN 
PRIVATE  SCMOOI.S 

"Sec.  406.  (a)  To  the  extent  conslatent 
with  the  number  of  children  in  the  school 
district  of  a  local  educational  agency  (which 
Is  a  recipient  of  funds  under  this  title  or 
which  serves  the  area  in  which  a  program  or 
project  assisted  under  this  title  Ls  located) 
who  are  enrolled  in  private  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  such  agency, 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  pri- 
vate school  officials,  shall  provide  for  the 
benefit  of  such  children  In  such  schools 
secular,  neutral,  and  non ideological  services, 
materials,  and  equipment.  Including  the  re- 
pair,  minor  remodeling,  or  construction  of 
public  school  facilities  as  may  be  necessary 
for  their  provision  (consistent  with  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  thte  section),  or.  If  such  services, 
materials,  and  equipment  are  not  feasible  or 
necessary  In  one  or  more  such  private  schools 
a*  determined  by  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
prl\*ate  school  officials,  shall  provide  such 
other  arrangements  as  will  assure  equitable 
participation  of  such  children  in  the  pur- 
pones  and  benefiie  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Expenditures  for  programs  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  equal  (consistent 
with  the  number  of  children  to  be  served)  to 
expenditures  for  programs  for  children  en- 
rolled In  the  public  schools  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency,  talcing  Into  account  the 
needs  of  the  individual  children  and  other 
factors  (pursuant  to  criteria  supplied  by  the 
Commissioner)  which  relate  to  such  expendi- 
tures, and  when  funds  available  to  a  local 
educational  agency  under  this  title  are  used 
to  concentrate  programs  or  projects  on  a 
particular  group,  attendance  area,  or  grade 
or  age  level,  children  enrolled  in  private 
schools  who  are  Included  within  the  group, 
attendance  areas,  or  grade  or  age  level  se- 
lected for  such  concentration  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  private 
school  officials,  be  assured  equitable  partici- 
pation In  the  purposes  and  benefits  of  such 
programs  or  projects. 

■•(c)(1)  The  control  of  fimds  provided 
under  this  title  and  title  to  materials,  equip- 
ment, and  property  repaired,  remodeled,  or 
constructed  therewith  shall  be  In  a  public 
agency  for  the  uses  and  purposes  provided 
In  this  title,  and  a  public  agency  shall  ad- 
minister such  funds  and  property. 

"(2)  The  provision  of  ser\>ices  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  provided  by  employees 
of  a  public  agency  or  through  contract  by 
such  public  agency  with  a  person,  an  asso- 
ciation, agency,  or  corporation  who  or  which 
in  the  provision  of  such   services   Is  inde- 


pendent of  such  private  school  and  of  any 
religious  organization,  and  such  employment 
or  contract  shall  be  under  the  control  and 
supervision  of  such  public  agency,  and  the 
funds  provided  under  this  title  shall  not  be 
commingled  with  State  or  local  funds. 

"(d)  If  a  State  is  prohibited  by  law  from 
providing  for  the  participation  in  programs 
of  children  enrolled  In  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  as  required  by  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  may  waive  such 
requirement  and  shall  arrange  for  the  provi- 
sion of  services  to  such  children  through 
arrangements  which  shall  be  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

*"(e)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
a  State  or  a  local  educational  agency  has 
substantially  failed  to  provide  for  the 
participation  on  an  equitable  basis  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  as  required  by  this  section. 
he  shall  arrange  for  the  provision  of  services 
to  such  children  through  arrangements 
which  shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  this  section. 

'•(f)  When  the  Commissioner  arranges  for 
services  pursuant  to  this  section,  he  shall, 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
public  and  private  school  officials,  pay  the 
cost  of  such  sen-Ices  from  the  appropriate 
allotment  of  the  State  under  this  title. 

"(g)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  take 
any  final  action  under  this  section  until  be 
has  afforded  the  State  educational  agency 
and  local  educational  agency  affected  by  such 
action  at  least  sixty  days  notice  of  his  pro- 
posed action  and  an  opportunity  for  a  bear- 
ing with  respect  thereto  on  the  record. 

"(2)  If  a  State  or  local  educational  agency 
is  dissatisfied  with  the  Commissioner's  final 
action  after  a  hearing  under  .'ubparagrapb 
(A)  of  this  paragraph,  it  may  within  sixty 
days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
in  which  such  State  Is  located  a  petition 
for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner.  Tbe 
Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file  In  tlie 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedUigs  on  which 
he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section 
2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  i.uw 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise 
be  conclusive  If  supporud  by  substantial 
evidence. 

"(4)  Upon  the  fiJlng  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  It  aside, 
In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States' upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code.". 
"Part  B — Libraries  and  Learning  Resources 
"procrams  attthorizeo 
"Sec.  421.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  a  program  for  making  grants  to 
the  States  (pursuant  to  State  plans  approved 
under  section  403)  — 

"(1)  for  the  acquisition  of  school  library 
resources,  textbooks,  and  other  printed  and 
published  instructional  materials  for  the 
use  of  chUdren  and  teachers  m  public  and 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools; 
*(2)  for  the  acquisition  of  instructional 
equipment  (including  laboratory  and  other 
special  equipment,  including  audio-visual 
materials  and  equipment  suitable  for  use  In 
providing  education   In   academic  subjecu) 


for  use  by  children  and  teachers  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  and  for  minor 
remodeling  of  labors t<»-y  or  other  space  used 
by  such  schools  for  such  equipment;  and 

"(3)  for  (A)  a  program  of  testing  students 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
(B)  programs  of  counseling  and  guidance 
Her\ices  for  students  at  the  appropriate  levels 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  designed 

(I)  to  advise  studenu  of  course  of  study 
suited  to  their  ability,  aptitude,  and  skills. 

(II)  to  advise  students  with  respect  to  their 
decisions  as  to  the  type  of  educational  pro- 
gram they  should  pursue,  the  vocation  they 
should  train  for  and  enter,  and  the  Job  op- 
ponunitlcs  In  the  various  fields,  and  (ill)  to 
encourage  students  to  complete  their  sec- 
ondary school  education,  take  the  necessary 
courses  for  admission  to  poetsecondary  in- 
stitutions suitable  for  their  occupational  or 
academic  needs,  and  enter  such  institutions, 
and  such  programs  may  Include  short-term 
sessions  for  persons  engaged  In  guidance  and 
counseling  m  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  (C)  programs,  projects,  and 
leadership  activities  designed  to  expand  and 
strengthen  counseling  and  guidance  services 
Jn  elementar>'  and  secondary  schools. 

■'(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  com- 
bine within  a  single  authorization,  subject 
to  the  modifications  imposed  by  the  provi- 
sions and  requirements  of  this  title,  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  title  II  and  so  much 
of  title  III  as  relates  to  testing,  counseling, 
and  guidance,  of  this  Act.  and  title  III  (ex- 
cept for  section  305  thereof)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  and  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part  must  be 
used  only  for  the  same  piu-poses  and  for  the 
funding  of  the  same  types  of  prograncts  au- 
thorized under  these  provisions. 

■'Part   C — Eodcationai.  Innovation    and 
Support 

"FfiOGRAUS  AUTHORIZED 

■Sec.  431.  (a)  The  Conuntssioner  shall 
carry  out  a  program  for  making  grants  to  the 
States  (pursuant  to  State  plans  approved 
under  section  403)  — 

■■(  U  for  supplementary  educational  centers 
and  services  to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the 
provision  of  vitally  needed  educational  serv- 
ices (including  preschool  education,  special 
education,  compensatory  education,  voca- 
tional education,  education  of  gifted  and 
talented  children,  and  dual  enrollment  pro- 
grams) not  available  In  sufficient  quantity 
or  quality,  and  to  stimulate  and  assist  In 
the  development  and  establishment  of  ex- 
emplary elementary  and  secondary  school 
programs  )  Including  the  remodeling,  lease,  or 
construction  of  necessary  facilities)  to  serve 
as  models  for  regular  school  programs: 

■(2)  for  the  support  of  demonstraUon 
projects  by  local  educational  agencies  or 
private  educational  orgamzations  designed 
to  Improve  nutrition  and  health  services  in 
public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  serving  areas  with  high  concentra- 
tions of  children  from  low-Income  families 
and  such  projects  may  Include  payment  of 
the  cost  of  (Al  coordinating  nutrition  and 
health  service  resources  in  the  areas  to  be 
served  by  a  project.  <B)  providing  supple- 
mental health,  mental  health,  nutritional. 
and  food  services  to  children  from  low-in- 
come families  when  the  resources  for  such 
services  available  to  the  applicant  from 
other  sources  are  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  such  children.  (C)  nntrltlon  and 
healtb  programs  designed  to  train  profes- 
sional and  other  school  personnel  to  provide 
nutrition  tmd  health  uervlces  in  a  manner 
which  meets  the  needs  of  children  from  low- 
Income  families  for  such  services,  and  (O) 
the  evaluation  of  projects  assisted  with  re- 
spect to  their  effectiveness  in  improving 
school  nutrition  and  health  services  for  such 
children: 

"(31    for  strengthening  the  leadership  re- 
sources of  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
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cies.  nod  for  assisting  those  agencies  In  the 
eatobllshmenc  and  improvemeat  of  programs 
to  Ideotiry  and  meet  educational  needs  of 
States  and  of  local  school  districts;  and 

"(4)  for  making  arrangements  with  local 
educational  agencies  lor  the  carrying  out  by 
such  agencies  In  schools  which  \A.\  are  lo- 
cated IQ  urban  or  rural  areas.  |B>  have  a 
high  percentage  of  children  from  low-Income 
families,  and  (C)  have  a  high  percentage  of 
such  children  who  do  not  complete  their 
secondary  school  education,  of  demonstra- 
tion projects  Involving  the  use  of  Innovative 


graph  (I)  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law.  unless  enacted  In  express 
limitation  of  this  paragraph,  remain  availa- 
ble untu  expended. 

"(b(  (1)  Not  later  than  February  1  of  each 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  a 
plan  in  accordance  with  which  the  Commis- 
sioner has  determined  to  expend  funds  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
Such  plan  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  report 


methods,    systems.    materUls.    or    programs      describing  each   contract  made  during   the 

wnicn  snow  nrnTnii^  nt  n^Mf\i-\o  rhs  niinihsr       na^^-^M^-  ^ ...       ..  _         .  ° 


Which  Show  promise  of  reducing  the  number 
of  such  children  who  do  not  complete  their 
secondary  school  education. 

"{t>)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  com- 
bine within  a  single  authorization,  subject 
to  the  modifications  Imposed  by  the  provi- 
sions and  requirements  of  this  title,  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  title  III  (except  for 
programs  of  testing,  counseling,  and  guid- 
ance) and  title  V.  and  sections  B07  and  808 
of  this  Act,  and  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  part  must  be  used  only  for  the  same 
purposes  and  for  the  funding  of  the  same 
tj-pes  of  programs  authorized  under  those 
provisions. 
"xrsz  or  cuLTtiaAL  and  EorcAxioNAi.  REsorKCE.<; 

"Sec.  432.  Programs  or  projects  supported 
pursuant  to  this  part  (other  than  those  de- 
scribed in  section  431(a)(3))  shall  mvolve 
in  the  planning  and  carrying  out  thereof  the 
participation  of  persons  broadly  representa- 
tive of  the  cultural  and  educational  resom-ces 
of  the  area  to  be  served.  The  term  "cultural 
and  educational  resources*  Includes  State 
educational  agencies,  local  educational  agen- 
cies, private  nonprofit  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies 
such  as  libraries,  museums,  musical  and 
artistic  organizations,  educational  radio  and 
television,  and  other  cultural  and  educa- 
tional resources." 

CQNSOLmATION     OP     CERTAIN     FEDEKALLT 
OPCBATETO    EDUCATION    PSOCEAMS 

Sec.  402,  (a)(1)  The  Act  of  July  26,  1954 
(Public  Law  &31,  EUghty-tblrd  Congress)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Special  Projects  Act'. 
"pvaposE 


calendar  year  preceding  that  fiscal  year  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  involving  an  ex- 
penditure In  excefs  of  HOO.OOO. 

"i2)  (A)  The  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
expended  in  accordance  with  the  plan  sub- 
mitted for  that  year  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1).  unless  prior  to  sixty  davs  after  the  sub- 
mission of  such  plan,  either  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  adopts  a 
resolution  disapproving  such  plan. 

"(B>  If  either  or  both  such  committees 
adopts  a  resolution  of  disapproval  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (A),  the  Commis- 
sioner shall,  not  later  than  fifteen  days  after 
the  adoption  of  any  such  resolution,  submit 
a  new  plan  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (li 
and  subparagraph  (A).*'. 

(2)  The  title  of  such  Act  of  July  24,  1954. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize special  projects,  surveys,  and  studies 
by  the  Office  of  Education.". 

(b)(1)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  un- 
der section  3  of  the  Special  Projects  Act.  the  .  , ....„„.  .. 

ComnUssloner  shall  reserve  not  less  than  SO     in  general  use  In  industrtally  developed  na 

per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  pur-     *' ''   "        " 

suant  to  section  4  of  such  Act  for  the  pur- 
poses given  preference  under  paragraph  (3j 
of  this  subsection  and  apportioned  In  ac- 
cordance With  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  funds  to  which  this 
paragraph  applies,  the  CommiJisloner's  au- 
thority under  such  section  3  shall  include 
authority  to  make  grants  as  well  as  contracts. 
(2i  Except  as  is  otherwise  provided  with 
respect  to  section  409.  the  Commissioner 
shall  apportion  an  amount  for  each  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  paragraph  (3)  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  sums  reserved 
pursuant  to  paragraph    (it    as  the  amount 


designed  to  provide  consumer  education  to 
the  public,  as  provided  In  section  811  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

Women's  Equity  In  Education 
(Fi   A  program  of  grants  and  contracts  de- 
signed   to   provide   educational    equity   lor 
women  in  the  United  States,  as  provided  in 
section  408. 

Arts  In  Education  Programs 
iGi   A  program  of  grants  and   contracts 
designed  to  assist  and  encourage  the  use  of 
the  arts  In  elementary  and  secondary  school 
programs  as  provided  tn  section  409. 

(4(  No  appropriation  may  be  made  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  section  811 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  or  sections  403,  404,  405.  406.  408. 
and  409  of  this  Act  during  which  funds  are 
avaUable  for  the  purposes  of  such  sections 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(cMl)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (ai  and  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(bi   shall  be  eSectlve  on  and  after  July  1 

1975. 

\2i   Effective  July  1,  1975,  title  IH  of  the 

Etementiry  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 

1965  Is  amended— 

(ti   bystrlklngout  section  305(d): 

111)   by  striking  out  section  306;  and 

I  mi   by  striking  out  section  307(c), 

(3)   Effective  July  i,  1975.  section  809  of 

the    Elementary    and    Secondary    Education 

Act  of  1966.  is  repealed. 

EDUCATION    rOR   THE   rSE   OF   THE    MCmiC 
SYSTEU    OF    MEASUREMENT 

Sec.  403.  (a)  (1)  The  Congress  finds  that — 
(A)   the  metric  system  of  measurement  is 


"Sec.  2.  It   Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to     permitted  to  be  expended  for  each  such  pur- 


authorize  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Commis- 
sioner')  to  carry  out  special  projects — 

"(1)  to  experiment  with  new  educational 
and  administrative  methods,  techniques,  and 
practices; 

"(2)  to  meet  special  or  unique  ed\icatton 
needs  or  problems;  and 

"(3)  to  place  special  emphasis  on  national 
education  priorities. 

"COWTRACTINO   AUTKOErTT 

"Sec  3.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized, during  the  period  beginning  July  I. 
1976,  and  ending  June  .30.  1978.  to  make  con- 
tracts with  public  and  private  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, associations,  institutions,  and 
with  Individuals  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  as  set  forth  In  section  2. 

"(b)  In  exercising  his  authority  under  this 
section,  the  CommLsaloner  shall  comply  with 
such  priorities  and  preferences  as  may  be  ex- 
pressly provided  by  law,  with  respect  to  this 
section. 

"APPaOPRIATlONS 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  In  order  to  enable  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  contracts  under  section  3. 
there  is  authorized,  subject  to  subsection, 
(bi  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
lug  June  30.  1976.  and  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

"  (2  J  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  para- 


pose  bears  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts 
permitted  to  be  expended  for  all  such  pur- 
poses. 

(3)   The  sums  reserved  pursuant  to  para- 
graph   (1)    shall   be  expended  for  program.s       

otherwise  atithorlzed  by  an  appUcable  statute     Iished  by  the  G^Aeral  ConfVrenw'^f'^'nSt^ 


and    described    In    the    following    sitbpara 
graphs : 

Education  for  the  Use  of  the  Metric  System 
of  Measurement 

(A)  A  program  to  encoiu-age  educational 
agencies  and  Institutions  to  prepare  stu- 
dents to  use  the  metric  system  of  measure- 
ment, as  provided  In  section  403. 

Gifted  and  Talented  ChUdren 

iBj  A  program  for  the  education  of 
gifted  and  talented  children  through  grants 
to  the  States  for  such  pturpose.  as  provided 
In  section  404  texcept  subsection  (fi  there- 
of). 

Community  Schools 

)Ci  A  program  of  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  assist  them  in  pl&nnmg. 
establishing,  expanding,  and  operating  com- 
munity education  programs,  as  provided  in 
section  406. 

Career  Education 

(D)  A  program  to  assess,  and  to  encourage 
establishment  and  dt>eratlon  of,  career  educa- 
tion programs,  as  provided  in  section  406. 
Consumers'  Education 

(El   A  program  of  grants   and   contracts 


tlons  and  Its  use  is  Increasing; 

(B)  increased  use  of  such  metric  system 
in  the  United  States  Is  inevitable,  and"  such 
a  metric  system  will  become  the  dominant 
system  of  weights  and  measurements  in  the 
United  States:  and 

(C)  there  is  no  existing  Federal  program 
designed  to  teach  children  to  use  such  met- 
ric system  and  such  a  program  Is  necessary 
If  the  American  people  are  to  adapt  to  the 
use  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures. 

(2)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  encoiu-age  educational  agencies  and  Insti- 
tutions to  prepare  students  to  use  the  met- 
ric system  of  measurement  with  eas-  and 
facility  as  a  part  of  the  regular  education 
program. 

(3)  For  the  pxirpoae  of  this  section,  the 
term  "metric  system  of  measurement"  means 
the  International  System  of  Uniw  as  estab- 


and  Measures  In  I960  and  Interpreted  or  mod- 
ified for  the  United  States  by  the  Secretarj" 
of  Commerce. 

(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry  out 
a  program  of  grants  and  contracts  in  order  to 
encourage  educational  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions to  prepare  students  to  use  the  metric 
system  of  measurement. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to.  and  contracts  with.  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  State  and  local 
educational  agencies,  and  other  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies,  organizations,  and 
Institutions  to  develop  and  carry  out  the 
policy  set  forth  in  subsection  (a). 

(c)(1)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  made  available  only  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  Commissioner.  Any  such  ap- 
plication shall  be  submitted  at  such  time.  In 
such  form,  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulation and  shall   be  approved  only  If  it 

(A)  provides  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  is  sought  will  be  ad- 
ministered by,  or  under  the  supervision  of, 
the  applicant: 

(BI  describes  a  program  which  holds 
promise  of  making  a  substantial  contrlbu- 
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tlon  toward  attaining  the  purposes  of  this 
section: 

(C)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  procedures 
as  will  Insure  adequate  evaluation  of  the 
activities  intended  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  application;  and 

iD)  contains  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  necessary  In  order 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(2)  An  application  from  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  under  this  section  may  be  ap- 
proved only  If  the  State  educational  agency 
of  the  State  In  which  such  local  agency  is 
located  has  been  notified  of  the  application 
and  has  been  given  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  offer  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
approval  thereof. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
expend  tlO.OOO.OOO  for  each  of  the  fiscal  vears 
ending  prior  to  July  i,  1978. 

OIPTED    AND    TALENTED    CHILDREN 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  des- 
ignate an  administrative  unit  within  the 
Office  of  Education  to  administer  the  pro- 
grama  and  projects  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion and  to  coordinate  all  programs  for  gifted 
and  talented  children  and  youth  adminis- 
tered by  the  Office. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  establish  or 
designate  a  clearinghouse  to  obtain  and  dis- 
seminate to  the  public  Information  pertain- 
ing to  the  education  of  gifted  and  Ulented 
children  and  youth.  The  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  contract  with  public  or  private 
agencies  or  organizations  to  esUbllsh  and 
operate  the  clearinghouse. 

(c)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  make 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  and 
local  educational  agencies,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  in 
order  to  assist  them  In  the  planning,  devel- 
opment, (^>eratlon.  and  improvement  of  pro- 
grama  and  projects  designed  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  gifted  and  tal- 
ented children  at  the  preschool  and  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  levels. 

(2)  (A)  Any  State  educational  agency  or 
local  educational  agency  desiring  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  subsection  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  Commissioner  at  sUch 
time,  In  such  manner,  and  containing  siich 
Information  as  the  Commissioner  determlns 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  section.  Such  application  shall — 
( 1 )  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
funds  paid  to  the  applicant  will  be  expended 
solely  to  plan,  establish,  and  operate  pro- 
grams and  projects  which —     \ 

(I)  are  designed  to  Identifj^md  to  meet 
the  special  educational  and  retdted  needs  of 
gifted  and  talented  children,  &n\ 

(II)  are  of  sufficient  size,  scope^nd  qual- 
ity OS  to  hold  reasonable  projnlse  at  making 
substantial  progress  toward  meeting  those 
needs: 

(11)  set  forth  such  policies  and'V^wv 
OS  are  necessary  for  acquiring  and  dlaaat 
Dating  Information  derived  from  educational 
research,  demonstration  and  pilot  projects, 
new  educational  practices  and  techniques, 
and  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program  or  project  in  achieving  Its  pur- 
pose; and 

(ill)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that, 
to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number 
of  gifted  and  talented  children  in  the  area 
to  be  served  by  the  applicant  who  are  en- 
rolled In  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  provision  will  be  made  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  such  children. 

(B>  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
on  application  under  this  subsection  from  a 
local  educational  agency  unless  such  applica- 
tion has  been  submitted  to  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  of  the  State  in  which  the  ap- 
plicant Is  located  and  such  State  agency  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  approval  thereof. 

(3)   Funds  avaUable  under  an  application 
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under  this  subsection  may  be  used  for  the 
acquisition  of  Instructional  equipment  to 
the  extent  such  equipment  is  necessary  to 
enhance  the  quality  or  the  elTectlTeoesa  of 
the  program  or  project  for  which  applica- 
tion Is  made. 

14)  A  State  educational  agency  receiving 
assistance  may  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
an  approved  application  under  this  subsec- 
tion directly  or  through  local  educational 
agencies, 

(d)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  State  educational  agencies  to 
assist  them  In  establishing  and  maintaining. 
dlrecUy  or  through  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education,  a  program  for  training 
personnel  engaged  or  preparing  to  engage 
In  educating  gifted  and  talented  children  or 
as  supervisors' of  such  personnel. 

le)  The  CommlssloLer  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  other  appropriate  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions or  agencies  to  provide  training  to 
leadership  personnel  for  the  education  of 
gifted  and  talented  chUdren  and  youth.  Such 
leadership  personnel  may  Include,  but  are 
not  limited  to,  teacher  trainers,  school  ad- 
ministrators, supervisors,  researchers,  and 
State  consultants.  Grants  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  used  for  Internships,  with  local. 
state,  or  Federal  agencies  or  other  public 
or  private  agencies  or  Institutions. 

If)  Notwithstanding  the  second  sentence 
of  section  405(bl(l)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act,  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  shaU.  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  section  405  of  such 
Act,  carry  out  a  program  of  research  and 
related  activities  relating  to  the  education  of 
gifted  and  talented  children.  The  Commis- 
sioner Is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  program  required 
by  this  subsection.  As  used  In  the  preceding 
sentence  the  term  "research  and  related  ac- 
tivities" means  research,  research  training 
surveys,  or  demonstrations  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation of  gifted  and  Ulented  chUdren  and 
youth,  or  the  dissemination  of  Information 
derived  therefrom,  or  all  of  such  activities 
Including  (but  without  limitation)  experi- 
mental and  model  schools. 

ig)  In  addition  to  the  other  authority  of 
the  Commissioner  under  this  section  the 
ComnUssloner  Is  authorized  to  make  con- 
tracts with  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations  for  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  model  projects  for  the  identifica- 
tion and  education  of  gifted  and  talented 
children.  Including  such  activities  as  career 
education,  bilingual  education,  and  pro- 
grams of  education  for  handicapped  children 
and  for  educationally  disadvantaged  chll- 
tlren.  The  total  of  the  amounts  expended  for 
projects  authorized  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  exceed  IS  per  centum  of  the  total  of 
the  amounts  expended  under  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year. 

|h)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  the  Commissioner 
Is  authorized  to  expend  not  to  exceed  •12  - 
250.000  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  I,IS7a. 

COMMtlNrrY   SCHOOLS 

Sec.  405.  la)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Community  Schools  Act". 

(b)  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
school,  as  the  prime  educational  institution 
of  the  community.  Is  most  effective  when  the 
school  Involves  the  people  of  that  community 
In  a  program  designed  to  fulfill  their  educa- 
tion needs,  and  that  community  education 
promotes  a  more  efficient  use  of  public  educa- 
tion faculties  through  an  extension  of  school 
buildings  and  equipment.  It  Is  the  purpose  of 
this  section  to  provide  educational,  recrea- 
tional, cultural,  and  other  related  commu- 
mty  services.  In  accordance  with  the  needs. 
Interests,  and  concerns  of  the  community! 
through  the  establiahment  of  the  community 


education  program  as  a  center  for  such  ac- 
tivities In  cooperauon  with  other  community 
groups. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  section  402(b)(3),  a  "com- 
munity education  program"  is  a  program  In 
which  a  public  buUdlng,  including  but  not 
limited  to  a  public  elementary  or  secondary 
school  or  a  community  or  Junior  college,  is 
used  as  a  community  center  operated  In 
conjunction  with  other  groups  m  the  com- 
munity, community  organizations,  and  local 
governmental  agencies,  to  provide  educa- 
tional, recreational,  cultural,  and  other  re- 
lated community  services  for  the  commun- 
ity that  center  serves  in  accordance  with  the 
needs.  Interests,  and  concerns  of  that  com- 
munity. Nothing  m  this  section  shaU  be 
construed  to  prohibit  any  applicant  under 
this  section  from  carrying  out  any  acuvlty 
with  funds  derived  from  other  sources. 

Id)  ( 1 )  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sioner is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  State 
educational  agencies  and  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cojt  of  planmng.  establishing,  expand- 
ing, and  operating  community  education 
programs. 

(2)  Fifty  percent  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of  subsection  11) 
shall  be  avaUable  for  grants  to  State  educa- 
tional agencies.  The  remainder  of  such 
funds  shall  be  available  for  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (11  of 
this  subsection,  the  Federal  share  shall  be 

(A)  80  per  centum  of  a  program  to  estab- 
lish a  new  community  education  program. 

IB)  65  per  centum  of  a  program  to  expand 
or  improve  a  community  education  program 
lor  the  first  year  In  which  such  program 
Is  assisted  under  this  section,  and  65  per 
centum  m  any  fiscal  year  thereafter,  and 

(C)  40  per  centum  of  a  program  to  main- 
tain or  carry  out  a  community  educslinn 
program. 

(4)  Any  State  or  local  educational  agency 
desiring  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  shall  submit  an  ap- 
pUcatlon  to  the  Commissioner  at  such  time 
in  such  manner,  and  in  such  form  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 
Each  such  application  shaU  contain  pro- 
visions— 

(A)  assuring  that  local  community  col- 
leges, social,  recreational,  and  health  groups 
will  be  consulted  with  respect  to  programs 
to  be  offered  and  faculties  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section: 

(B)  assuring  that  the  applicant  will  pay 
from  non-Federal  sources  the  remaining  oosu 
of  carrying  out  the  application:  and 

iCl  containing  a  description  of  each  com- 
munity education  program  for  which  assist- 
ance 18  sought  in  eufflclent  detail  to  apply 
the  appropriate  Federal  share  specified  in 
clause  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve  an  ap- 
plication submitted  by  a  local  educaUonal 
agency  unless  the  Swte  educational  agency 
of  the  State  In  which  that  local  educational 
agency  Is  located  has  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review,  and  make  comment  on  such 
application. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  develop  and  establish,  or  to  expand, 
programs  which  will  tram  persons  to  plan 
and  operate  community  education  programs. 

lf)(l)  The  Commissioner  shall  establish 
or  designate  a  clearinghouse  to  gather  and 
disseminate  Information  received  from  com- 
munity education  programs,  Including  but 
not  limited  to  Information  regarding  new 
programs,  methods  to  encourage  cotnmunlty 
participation,  and  ways  of  coordinating  com- 
munity education  programs  with  other  com- 
munity services.  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  contract  vrith  public  or  private 
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agencies  or  organizations  to  establish  and 
operate  tlu  claarlngluniae. 

(2)  The  CommlSEloner  shall  make  avail- 
able to  each  community  education  program 
&uch  technical  assistance  and  Information  as 
the  program  may  require,  and  such  technical 
asclsunce  aball  be  coordinated  with  the  na- 
tion*! clesnnghouse. 

(g)(1)  Tbera  is  estabUshed.  subject  to 
part  D  of  the  General  Education  Provision!? 
Act.  In  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner,  a 
Community  Education  Advisory  Council  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  as  the  "Advisory 
Council")  to  be  composed  oX  eleven  members. 
The  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary, 

(2)  A  substantia]  number  of  the  members 
of  the  Advisory  CotxncU  »haU  be  persons  ex- 
perienced in  the  operation  of  community 
education  programs  and  the  training  of  such 
persons.  The  CouncU  shall  Include  represent- 
atives from  various  disciplines  Involved  In 
providing  8er\*lces  in  community  school 
programs. 

(3)  Appointments  to  the  Advl«>ry  Council 
shall  be  completed  within  three  months  after 
enactment  of  this  section. 

(4)  The  CommLsaloner  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Advisory  Council  such  staff.  In- 
formation, and  other  assistance  as  it  may 
require  to  carry  out  its  activities. 

<5)  The  Advisory  CouncU  shall  advise  the 
Commtsfiloner  on  policy  matters  relating  to 
Uie  luteresta  of  community  scboolh. 

(8)  In  the  flwul  year  ending  June  30. 1975. 
the  Advisory  C-ouncil  shall  be  responsible  for 
advUing  the  Commissioner  regarding  the  es- 
tablishment of  policy  guidelines  and  regula- 
tions for  the  operation  and  administration 
of  thlfi  aecuon.  In  addition,  the  Council  shall 
create  a  system  for  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
grams. The  Council  shaU  present  to  Congress 
a  complete  and  thorough  evaluation  of  the 
programs  and  operation  of  this  section  for 
each  fiscal  year  ending  alter  June  30.  1975. 

(h>  Id  approving  applications  under  this 
section  the  CommLsstouer  shall  lii.sure  that 
there  la  an  equitable  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  community  education  programs 
throughout  the  United  States  in  botJi  \irban 
and  rural  areas. 

<i)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  ex- 
pend (1>  for  the  purpose  of  subsection  (d). 
$15,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1.  1978;  and  (2)  for  the  piuixwes  of 
subsecUon  (1|.  92.000.000  for  each  flscol  year 
ending  prior  to  July  1. 1978. 

CAR£CR    ZDVCATtort 

Sec.  406.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Conness 
that— 

(1)  every  child  .ihould.  by  the  time  he  has 
completed  secondary  school,  be  prepared  for 
gainful  or  maximum  employment  and  for 
full  participation  In  our  socletv  accordlniE 
to  his  or  her  abUUy: 

(3)  it  Is  the  obligation  of  each  local  edu- 
cational agency  to  provide  that  preparation 
for  aU  chUdren  (including  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  all  other  children  who  are  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  I  wiihln  the  school 
district  of  such  agency:  and 

(31  each  State  and  local  educational  agency 
should  carry  out  a  program  of  career  edu- 
cation which  provides  every  child  the  wid- 
est variety  of  career  education  options  which 
are  designed  to  prepare  each  child  for  maxi- 
mum employment  and  participation  In  our 
society  according  to  his  or  her  ability. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to 
assist  m  achieving  the  policies  set  forth  In 
subsection  (a)  by — 

(l>  developing  Information  on  the  needs 
for  career  education  for  all  chUdren; 

(2)  promoting  a  national  dialogue  on 
career  education  designed  to  encourage  each 
SUte  and  local  educational  agency  to  deter- 
mine and  adopt  the  approach  to  career  edu- 
cation best  8ult*d  to  the  needs  of  the 
children  served  by  them; 
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(3>  assessing  the  status  of  career  educa- 
tion programs  and  practices,  Including  a  re- 
asiiessment  of  the  stereotyping  of  career  op- 
portunities by  race  or  by  sex; 

(4)  providing  for  the  demonstraUon  of 
the  best  of  the  current  career  education  pro- 
grams and  practices  by  the  development  and 
testing  of  exemplary  programs  and  prac- 
tices using  various  theories,  coucepu.  and 
approaches  with  respect  to  career  education; 

(5)  providing  for  the  training  and  retrain- 
ing of  persons  for  conducting  career  educa- 
tion programs;  and 

(6)  developing  State  and  local  plans  for 
implementing  career  education  programs  de- 
signed to  insure  that  every  child  has  the  op- 
portunity to  gain  the  knowledge  and  skuia 
necessary  for  gainful  or  maximum  employ- 
ment and  for  full  participation  in  our  society 
according  to  his  or  her  ability. 

(c)(1)  In  order  to  carry  "out  the  policies. 
purposes,  and  provisions  of  this  section,  there 
Is  esUbllshed  in  the  Office  of  Education  an 
Office  of  Career  Education  (hereafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  ■Qmce") .  The  Office 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Director. 

(3)  The  Director  of  the  Otac^-shall  report 
directly  to  the  Commissioner. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "career  education"  means  an  education 
process  designed — 

(1)  to  Increase  the  relationship  between 
schools  and  society  as  a  whole; 

(2)  to  provide  opporUtnltles  for  counsel- 
ing, guldauce  and  career  development  for  all 
children: 

(3)  to  relate  the  subject  matter  of  the  cur- 
ricula of  schools  to  the  needs  ol  persons  to 
function  In  society; 

(4)  to  extend  the  concept  of  the  education 
process  beyond  the  school  Into  the  area  of 
emplosTnent  and  the  commtmlty; 

(5)  to  foster  fleAlbllity  In  attitudes.  skUls. 
and  knowledge  in  order  to  enable  persons  to 
cope  with  accelerating  change  and  obsoles- 
cence: 

(6)  to  moke  education  more  relevant  to 
employment  and  functioning  in  society;  and 

(7)  to  eliminate  any  distinction  between 
education  for  vocational  purposes  and  gen- 
eral or  academic  education. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  shall  conduct  a  sur- 
vey and  assessment  of  the  current  status  of 
career  education  programs,  projects,  curric- 
lUums,  and  materials  in  the  United  States 
and  submit  to  the  Congreae,  not  later  than 
November  1.  197S.  a  report  on  such  survey 
and  assessment.  Such  report  shall  include 
recommendaUons  of  the  Advisory  Council 
created  under  subsection  (g)  for  new  legis- 
lation designed  to  accomplish  the  policies  and 
purposes  set  forth  In  subaectlona  (a)  and 
(b).  In  exercising  hla  authority  under 
clauses  (11)  (Ul)  and  (11)  (V>  of  section  434 
|b)(l)(A)  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act.  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  require  State  educational  agen- 
cies and  local  educational  agencies  to  report 
on  their  efTorts  to  prepare  students  for  gain- 
ful or  maximum  employment. 

(f>(l)  During  the  period  beginning  with 
the  enactment  of  this  section  and  ending 
June  30.  1978,  the  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  Sute  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies.  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  other  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations  to  support  projects  to  demon- 
strate the  most  effective  methods  and  tech- 
niques in  career  education  and  to  develop 
exemplary  career  education  models  (includ- 
ing models  In  which  handicapped  children 
receive  appropriate  career  education  either 
by  participation  in  regular  or  modified  pro- 
grams with  nonhandlcapped  chUdren  or 
where  necessary  in  specially  designed  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  children  whose  handi- 
caps are  of  such  severity  that  they  cannot 
benefit  from  regular  or  modified  programs) . 
Grants  made  under  this  subsection  shall  be 


consistent  with  the  poUcles  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  During  the  period  beginning  one  year 
after  the  enactment  of  this  section  and  end- 
ing June  30.  1977,  the  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  to  enable  them  to  develop  State 
plans  for  the  development  and  Implemen- 
tation of  career  education  programs  In  the 
local  educational  agencies  of  the  States.  Such 
plans  shall  be  designed  to  carry  out  the 
poUcles  and  purposes  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  (b). 

(g)(l>  Subject  to  part  D  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  and  within  ninety 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  section. 
there  U  established  a  National  Advisory 
CouncU  for  Career  Education  which  shall  be 
composed  of — 

(A)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  Education,  the 
Conunlssloner  of  Education,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Career  Education,  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts,  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Foundation  for  the 
Humanities,  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education, 
all  of  whom  shall  serve  In  a  nonvoting  ex 
officio  capacity;  and 

(B)  not  leas  than  twelve  public  members 
broadly  represenuilve  of  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, the  arts,  the  humanities,  the  sci- 
ences, community  services.  businesA  and  in- 
dustry, and  the  general  public,  a  majorltv  ol 
whom  shall  be  engaged  in  education  or  ed\i- 
catlon-related  professions. 

(2)  The  public  members  phall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 
i*lect  the  Chairman  from  among  the  public 
members.  The  members  shall  ser\'e  for  terms 
of  three  years  with  not  more  than  four  seats 
rotating  in  any  one  year.  The  Commissioner 
shall  provide  such  staff  and  funds  for  the 
Council  as  deemed  necessary  and  such  staff 
and  funds  shall  be  In  addition  to  those  pro- 
vided elsewhere  in  this  title. 

(3)  The  duties  of  the  Council  shall  be  to 
advise  the  Commissioner  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  section  and  carry  out  such  ad- 
visory functions  as  it  deems  appropriate. 
Including  reviewing  the  operation  of  this  sec- 
tion and  all  other  programs  of  the  Division 
of  Education  pertatolng  to  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  career  education. 
evaluating  their  effectiveness  In  meeting  the 
needs  of  career  education  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  In  determining  the  need 
for  further  legislative  remedv  In  order  that 
all  citizens  may  benefit  from  the  purposes 
of  career  education  as  prescribed  m  this  sec- 
tion. 

(4)  The  Council  with  the  assUiance  of  the 
Commissioner  shall  conduct  a  survey  and 
assessment  of  the  current  status  of  career 
education  programs,  projecu.  curricula,  and 
materials  in  the  United  States  and  submit 
to  Congress,  not  later  than  Novembfr  i,  1975. 
a  report  on  such  survey  and  a.Hsessment. 
Such  report  shall  Include  recommendatloUFi 
of  the  Council  for  new  legislation  designed 
to  accomplish  the  policies  nnd  purposes  set 
forth  In  subsections  (a)    and   (bt. 

th)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Commissioner 
Is  authorized  to  expend  not  to  exceed  VIS  - 
000.000  for  each  fiscal  vear  ending  prior  to 
July  1.  1978. 

CONSUMERS"    mVC\ttOVS 

Sec.  407.  (a)(1)  Section  811(ai  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Swondory  Education  M^  of 
1965  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  Bll.  (at(l)  There  ahaU  be  within  the 
Office  of  Education  an  Office  of  Consumers' 
Education  (hereafter  in  this  «ectlon  referred 
to  as  the  'Office')  which  shaU  be  headed  by 
a  Director  of  Consumers'  Education  (here- 
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otter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Di- 
rector') who,  subject  to  the  management  of 
the  commissioner,  shall  have  responsibility 
for  carrytog  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

'•(2)  The  Director  shall  be  appointed  by 
ihe  Commissioner  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code  relating  to  appointments  to  the  com- 
petitive service.". 

(2)  Such  section  6n(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended.  In  clause  (11)  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (i)(C),  by  striking  out 
"paragraph  (2|"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subparagraph  (B)". 

(3 )  Section  811(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Pbr  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for  each 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1978.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(3)  of  subaectlon  (a)  shall  be  effective  on 
and  after  July  1.1973. 

WOMKN'S    CDUCATIONAL    EQUITY 

Sec.  408.  (a)  This  section  may  l>e  clt«d  as 
tha  "Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  of 
1974." 

(b)  (1)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  educational  programs  In  the 
United  states  (Including  Its  possessions),  as 
presently  conducted,  are  frequently  inequita- 
ble as  such  programs  relate  to  women  and 
frequently  limit  the  fuU  participation  of  all 
Individuals  in  American  society. 

(2)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  pro- 
vide educational  equity  for  women  in  the 
United  States. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  'Coun- 
cil" means  the  Advisory  CouncU  on  Women's 
Educational  Programs. 

(d)  (1)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  and  enter  into  contracts 
with,  public  agencies  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  and  with  individuals  for  activ- 
ities designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  at  all  levels  of  education,  Includ- 
ing preschool,  elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation, higher  education,  and  adult  educa- 
tion. These  activities  shall  Include — 

(A)  the  development,  evaluation,  and  dis- 
semination by  the  applicant  of  currlctUa, 
textbooks,  and  other  educational  materials 
related  to  educational  equity; 

(B)  preservlce  and  Inservlce  training  for 
educational  persoimel  Including  guidance 
and  counselhig  with  special  emphasis  on  pro- 
grams and  activities  designed  to  provld*  ed- 
ucational equity: 

(C)  research,  development,  and  education- 
al activities  designed  to  advance  educational 
equity; 

(D)  guidance  and  counseling  activities.  In- 
cluding the  development  of  nondiscrimina- 
tory testa,  designed  to  assure  educational 
equity; 

(E)  educational  activities  to  increase  op- 
portunities for  adult  women,  Includmg  con- 
tinuing educational  activities  and  programs 
for  underemployed  and  unemployed  women: 

(P)  the  expansion  and  Improvement  of 
educaUonal  programs  and  activities  for 
women  in  vocational  education,  career  edu- 
cation, physical  education  and  educational 
administration. 

(2)  A  grant  may  be  made  and  a  contract 
may  be  entered  into  under  this  section  only 
upon   application   to   the  Commissioner 


stantlal  contrlblitloQ  toward  attaining  such 
purposes;  and 

(C)  set  forth  policies  and  procedure!  which 
insure  adequate  evaluaUon  of  the  activities 
Intended  to  be  carried  out  under  the  appli- 
cation. 

(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  appli- 
cants and  omendmenta  thareto  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  i2), 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  men  from  participat- 
ing In  any  programs  or  activities  assisted 
under  this  section. 

(e)  In  addition  to  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioner  under  subsection  (d) ,  the 
Commissioner  shall  carry  out  a  program  of 
small  grants,  not  to  exceed  (15.000,  each.  In 
order  to  support  innovative  approaches  to 
achieving  the  purpose  of  this  section;  and 
for  that  purpose  the  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies  and  to  individuals. 

(f)(1)  There  Is  estabUshed  In  the  Office 
of  Education  an  Advisory  Council  on  Wom- 
en's Educational  Programs.  Thfl  CouncU  shall 
be  composed  of — 

(A)  seventeen  mdlvlduals.  some  of  whom 
shall  be  students,  who  shall  be  appomted  by 
the  Prestdeni.  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  individ- 
uals broadly  representative  of  the  general 
public  who,  by  virtue  of  their  knowledge 
or  experience,  are  versed  la  the  role  and 
sutus  of  women  In  American  society; 

(B)  the  Chairman  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
ComnUsslon: 

(C)  the  Director  of  the  Women's  Burean 
of  the  Department  of  Labor;  and 

(D)  the  Director  of  the  Women's  Action 
Program  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 
The  CouncU  shall  elect  Its  own  Chairman. 

(2)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  CouncU  appointed  under  clatise  (A)  of' 
paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  three  years,  except 
that— 

(Al  the  members  first  appomted  under 
such  clause  shall  serve  as  designated  by  the 
President,  six  for  a  term  of  one  year,  five 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  six  for  a  term 
of  three  years;  and 

(B)  any  member  appointed  to  flU  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pc^nted  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  ^uch  term. 

(3)  The  CouncU  shall— 

(A)  advise  the  Commissioner  with  r«spect 
to  general  policy  matters  relating  to  the 
administration  of  this  section; 

(B)  advise  and  moke  recommendations  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  coucemlug  the  im- 
provement of  educational  equity  for  women; 

(C)  make  recommendotlona  to  the  Com- 
missioner with  respect  to  the  allocation  of 
any  funds  pursuant  to  this  section,  Including 
criteria  developed  to  Insure  an  appropriate 
geographical  dlstrlbutlou  of  approved  pro- 
grams and  projects  throughout  the  Nation; 
and 

(D)  develop  criteria  for  the  establishment 
of  program  priorities. 

(4)  Prom  the  sums  avaUoble  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Commissioner  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  na- 
tional, comprehensive  review  of  eex  discrimi- 
nation In  education,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Council  not  later  than  a  year  after  the  date 


such  time,  m  such  form,  and  oontalnlne  or     °'  enactment  of  this  section.  The  Ooundi 

accompanied    by    rach    Information    as    the     **"*"  ^""^^  '*"*  """'*  "'  *''"  " ' 

Commissioner  may  prescribe.  Each  such  ap- 
plication shall — 

(A)  provide  that  the  program  or  activity 
for  which  assistance  Is  sought  wUI  be  admin- 
istered by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the 
applicant; 

(3)  describe  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  of  the  purposes  set  forth  In  subsection 
(a)  vlilchtholds  promise  of  making  a  sub- 


shall  review  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
and  ShaU  moke  such  recommendations.  In- 
cluding recommendations  for  additional  leg- 
islation, as  It  deems  advisable. 

(6)  The  provisions  of  part  D  of  the  Genera] 
Education  Provisions  Act  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  Council  established  under  this 
subsection. 

(f)  The  Commissioner  Is  directed,  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  to  submit  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  and  to  the  CouncU  a 
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report  settmg  forth  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties asaist«d  linder  thl«  section,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  distribution  of  this  report  to  all 
Interested  groups  and  IndlvlduVla,  Including 
the  Congre-ss,  Irom  funds  authorised  under 
this  section.  After  receiving  the  report  from 
the  Commissioner,  the  CouncU  shall  evaluate 
the  programs  and  projects  assisted  under 
this  section  and  include  such  evaluation  la 
lus  annual  report. 

(h)  Pot  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  »30.000.000-  for  each 
fiscal  year  prior  to  JiUy  1.  1978. 

CL^MENTABV    AND    STCONDSItT     SCHOOL   EOtTCA- 
TION    IN    THK    ARTS 

Src.  409.  The  Commissioner  shall,  during 
the  period  beginning  after  June  30.  1974  and 
ending  on  June  30,  1978,  through  arrange- 
ments made  with  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts,  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  and  contracts  to  encourage 
and  assist  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  establish  and  conduct  programs  in 
which  the  aru  ore  an  Integral  part  of  ele- 
mentary- and  secondary  school  programs.  Not 
less  than  »760.000  shoU  be  available  for  the 
'purposes  of  this  section  during  any  fiscal  year 
during  the  period  for  which  provision  Is  made 
in  the  preceding  sentence. 

xanrscnvz  date 
Sec.  410.  Except  where  otherwise  specified 
in  this  title,  the  amendments  made  by.  and 
the  provisions  of.  this  title  shall  be  effective 
on  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

TITLE  V— EDUCATION  ADMINISTRATION 
NATIONAL    CTNTEB    FOR    EDUCATION     STATISTICS 

SBC.  501.  (a)  Part  A  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowme  iiew  sec- 
tion : 

"NATIONAL    CEKra   FOa    EDDCATTOM   STATIsnca 

■Sec.  40fl.  (0)  There  Is  estabUshed,  with- 
in the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  Education  Statistics  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Cen- 
ter') The  Center  shaU  be  headed  by  an  Ad- 
ministrator who  ShaU  be  appointed  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the 
provl-slons  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service. 

"(b)  The  purpose  of  the  Center  shall  be 
to  collect  and  disseminate  statistics  and 
other  data  related  to  education  In  the  United 
States  and  In  other  nations.  The  Cent«r 
shall — 

■•(1)  collect,  coUote.  and,  from  Ume  to 
time,  report  full  and  complete  sUtlstlcs  on 
the  conditions  of  education  In  the  United 
States: 

■■(2)  conduct  and  publish  reports  on  spt- 
clollzed  analyses  of  the  meaning  and  sig- 
nificance of  such  statistics; 

"  1 3  >  assist  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  in  Improving  and  automating  their 
statistical  and  dau  collection  activities;  and 

"(4)  review  and  report  on  educational  ac- 
tivities in  foreign  countries. 

"(c)(1)  There  shall  be  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Education  SUtlstlcs  which  shall  be 
composed  of  7  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  and  such  ex  officio  members  as  are 
listed  In  Bubparograph  (2) .  Not  more  than  4 
of  the  appointed  members  of  the  CouncU 
may  be  members  of  the  some  political  porty. 

"(2)  The  ex  *jfflclo  members  of  the  Coun- 
cU shall  be— 

"(A)   the  Commissioner  of  Education, 

"(B)  the  Director  of  the  Natlonallnstitute 
of  Education, 

"(C)   the  Director  of  the  Census,  and 

"(D)   the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Stoustlcs. 

"(3)  Appointed  members  of  the  CouncU 
EhaU  serve  for  ierm£  of  3  yean,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  except  Chat  In  tbo  cose  of 
initially  appointed  membcn  of  the  Council, 
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they  shall  serve  for  shorter  terms  to  the 
extent  necessary  that  the  terms  of  office  of 
not  more  than  3  members  expire  In  the  same 
ci>'endar  veai". 

■'i4)  The  Assistant  Secrecar)'  shaU  serve 
as  the  non-voting  presiding  omcer  of  the 
Council, 

*  lOMA)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  presiding  officer,  except  that  it  shall 
meet — 

"(t)  at  least  four  times  during  each  cal- 
ender year:  and 

■"(11)  In  odditlon.  whenever  three  voting 
members  request  m  writing  that  the  presid- 
ing officer  call  a  meeting. 

"(B)  SIX  members  of  the  Council  sh.ill 
constitute  a  qu<frum  of  the  Council. 

"(6)  The  provisions  of  pectlon  448(b)  al 
part  D  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  to  the 
CoimcU  established  under  this  subsection. 
"(7)  The  Council  shall  review  general 
policies  for  the  operation  of  the  Center  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  establishing  stand- 
ards to  Insure  that  stati.stlcs  nnd  analvses 
disseminated  by  the  Center  are  of  tilgb 
quality  and  are  not  isubject  to  political 
Influence. 

"(dMl)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall,  not 
later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  submit  to 
the  Congress  on  annual  report  which— 

"(A>  contains  a  description  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Center  during  the  then  current 
fiscal  year  and  a  projection  of  Its  activities 
during   the  succeeding  fiscal   year: 

"iB)  sets  forth  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
the  projected  acUvitles  for  such  succeeding 
fiscal  year:  and 

■■(C)  includes  a  statistical  report  on  the 
condition  of  education  in  the  United  States 
during  the  two  preceding  fiscal  years  and  a 
projection,  for  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  of  estimated  statistics  related  to  edu- 
cation   in   the   United   States. 

••(2»  The  Center  shall  develop  and  enforce 
standards  designed  to  protect  the  confiden- 
tiality of  persons  m  the  collection,  reporting, 
and  publication  of  data  under  this  section. 
This  subparagraph  shall  not  be  construed 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  information 
about  Institutions,  organisations,  and  agen- 
cies receiving  grants  from  or  having  con- 
tracts with  the  Federal  Government. 

"(6)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
the  Center,  the  Assistant  Secretary  is  author- 
ized, either  directly  or  by  grant  or  contract. 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  and  for  that  purpose  the  Assistant 
Secretarj-  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to, 
and  contracts  with  public  and  private  Insti- 
tutions, agencies,  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals. 

■•(f)(1)(A)  The  Center  is  authorized  to 
furnish  transcripts  or  copies  of  tables  and 
other  statistical  records  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  to,  and  to 
make  special  statistical  compilations  and 
surveys  for.  Stat*  or  local  officials,  public 
and  private  organizations,  or  individuals.  The 
Center  shall  furnish  such  special  statistical 
compilations  and  surveys  as  the  Committees 
on  Labor  ond  Public  Welfare  and  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  the  Committees 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  on  Apprc^rla- 
tions  of  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
request.  Such  statistical  compilations  and 
surveys,  other  than  those  carried  out  pur- 
suaiit  to  the  preceding  sentence,  shall  be 
made  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  actual 
or  estimated  cost  of  such  work.  In  the  case 
of  nonprofit  organizations  or  agencies,  the 
AsBlstant  Secretary  may  engage  In  Joint 
statistical  projects,  the  cost  of  which  shall 
be  .shared  equitably  as  determined  by  the 
Assistant  Secretan,-:  PrcA'idcd.  That  the 
purpoee*  of  such  projects  are  otherwise 
authorized  by  law. 

"(B)  All  funds  received  in  payment  lor 
work  or  services  enumerated  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  deposited  la  a 
separate  account  which  may  be  used  to  pay 


directly  the  costs  of  such  work  or  services, 
to  repay  appropriayons  which  Initially  bore 
all  or  part  of  such  costs,  or  to  refund  excess 
sums  when  necessary. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Center  shall  participate  with 
other  Federal  agencies  having  a  need  for 
educational  data  In  forming  a  consortium  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  direct  Joint  access 
witii  such  agencies  to  all  educational  data 
received  by  the  Center  through  automated 
data  processing.  The  Librarv  of  Congress 
Genera!  Accounting  Office,  and  the  Com- 
mitiees  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Education  and  Labor  and  Appro- 
priations  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
be  considered  Federal  agencies. 

"(B(  The  Center  shall,  In  accordance  with 
regulations  published  for  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph,  provide  all  Interested  parties  in- 
cluding public  and  private  agencies  and  In- 
dividuals, direct  access  to  data  collected  bv 
the  Center  for  purposes  of  research  and  ac- 
quiring statistical  information. 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  and  the  Kaf^lonal 
Instituu-  of  Education  are  directed  to  cooper- 
ate With  the  Center  and  make  such  records 
and  data  avaUable  to  the  Center  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Center  to  carry  out 
Its  functions  under  this  subsection. 

"<BmU  The  amount  available  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Center  shall  not  exceed 
55.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 

1975.  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  >ear  ending 
June  30.  1976.  and  814,000.000  for  the  flsc^ 
year  ending  June  30.  1977. 

'■(2)  The  amount  available  for  grants  and 
contracts  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  under 
subsection  (e)  shall  not  exceed  J20.000.000 
ror  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975  »26  - 
OODOOO  for  the  fiscal   year  endng  JuAe  30 

1976.  and  »30.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1977. 

■■i3i  Sums  appropriated  for  activities  and 
expenses  of  the  Center  which  are  not  limited 
by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  b-* 
appropriated  apart  Srom  appropriations 
wh  ch  are  so  limited,  as  separate  line  items  - 

(bjii)  The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section lai  shall  be  effective  en  the  tenth 
dav  after  the  date  of  enactmt  it  of  this  Act 

)2i  Section  427  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

'AtTHORIZATION      TO      riTSNISH      INFORMATION 

'Sec.  427.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  transfer  transcripts  or  copies  of  other  rec- 
ords of  the  Office  of  Education  to  Stale  and 
local  officials,  public  and  private  organlza- 
iions,  and  individuals,". 

(3)  (A)  All  functions  and  authority  vested 
In  the  Commissioner  of  Education  which 
immediately  prior  to  the  date  upon  which  the 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (b)  become 
effective,  are  related  to  the  coUection.  analy- 
sis, and  dissemination  of  statistics  about 
and  reports  on  the  condition  of,  education 
in  the  Nation  as  determined  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  are  transferred,  on  such  date  to  the 
National  Center  for  Education  SUttstlcs 
established  under  section  406  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act. 

(B)  The  functions  and  authority  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  under  section  427 
relating  to  statistics  prior  to  the  date  upon 
which  the  amendntents  made  by  subsection 
(ai  becoifl^  effective,  together  with  all  funds 
deposited  in  any  account  under  such  section, 
are  transferred,  on  such  date  to  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Education  Statistics. 

(4)  The  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  shall  conduct  the  survey  required 
by  section  731(ckikA)  of  title  vn  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1966. 

CKKERAX.    PROVISIONS    RELATIHC    TO   OFTICERS   IN 
THE    EDUCATION   DIVISION 

Sec.  602.  {a)(l>  The  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  406  of  the  following  new  swtloiw; 
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"BtJLCS  FOR  EDrCATlON  OmCERS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

"Sec.  407.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'education  officer  of  the  United 
States'  means  auy  person  appointed  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  this  part,  except  mem- 
bers of  commissions,  councils,  and  boards. 

"(b)  Each  education  ofBcer  of  the  United 
States  shall  serve  al  the  pleasiu'e  of  the 
President. 

"(c)  No  education  officer  of  the  United 
States  shall  engage  in  any  other  business, 
vocation,  or  employment  while  serving  In 
the  position  to  which  he  Is  appointed;  nor 
may  he.  except  with  the  express  approval 
of  the  President  to  writing,  hold  any  office 
In,  or  act  in  any  capacity  for,  or  have  any 
anandal  Interest  In.  any  organization,  agen- 
cy, or  institution  to  which  an  agency  In  tlie 
Education  Division  makes  a  grant  oV  which 
any  such  agency  makes  a  contract  or  any 
other  financial  arrangement. 

"(d)  No  person  shall  hold,  or  act  lor, 
more  than  one  position  as  an  education 
officer  of  the  United  States  tor  more  than 
a  30-day  period. 

"CENEBAI-    AOTHORITT    OF    ADMimSTRATITe 
HEADS  OP   EDUCATION   AGENCIES 

■  Sec.  408.  (a)  Each  admluistratlve  head  of 
an  education  agency,  m  order  to  carry  out 
functions  otherwise  vested  in  him  by  law. 
is,  subject  to  limitatiens  as  may  be  otlier- 
wlse  Imposed  by  law.  authorized — 

"(1)  to  make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind, 
and  amend  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  manner  of  operation  of  the  agencv  of 
which  he  is  head; 

"(2)  in  accordance  with  those  provisions 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
appointment  and  compensation  of  personnel 
and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  are  Im- 
posed in  this  part,  to  appoint  and  compen- 
sate such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  such  agency  to  corry  out  Us  func- 
tions; 

"(3)  to  accept  unconditional  gifu  or  do- 
nations of  services,  money,  or  property  (real 
personal,  or  mixed;  tangible  or  munglblei- 
"14)  without  regard  for  section  3648  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  Slates 
(31  use.  529),  to  enter  Into  and  perform 
such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agree- 
ments, or  other  transactions  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  conduct  of  such  agency; 

■'(6)  with  funds  expressly  appropriated  for 
such  purpose,  to  construe*  such  facilities  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  functions 
vested  m  him  or  in  the  agency  of  which  he 
is  head,  and  to  acquire  and  dispose  of  proD- 
erty:  and 

"(6)  to  use  the  services  of  other  Federal 
agencies  and  reimburse  such  agencies  for 
such  services. 

"(b)  Any  administrative  bead  of  an  edu- 
cation agency  is.  subject  to  any  other  lim- 
itations on  delegations  of  authority  provided 
by  law,  authorized  to  delegate  anv  of  his 
functions  under  this  section  to  an  officer  or 
employee  of  that  agency. 

"(CI  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  admmistratlve  hea '  of  an  education 
agency  means  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation. To  the  extent  that  the  Assistant 
Secretary  Is  directly  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  program  and  to  the  extent 
that  the  Assistant  Secretary  Is  responsible 
for  the  supervision  of  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall,  for  such  purposes,  be  considered 
within  the  meaning  ol  such  term". 

(2)  The  Oeneral  Education  Provisions 
Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  In  section  402(b).  by  striking  out  tlie 
second  sentence  thereof; 

(B)  In  section  405 — 
(Ii  by  striking  out  that  part  of  the  Brst 

sentence  of  subsection  (d)(1)  which  follows 
"Se.iate"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period,  and 
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(II)  by  striking  out  subsection  (f). 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  the  tenth  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
AMENDUsrrr  with  respkct  to  the  omci  op 
education;  beciomai.  omcKS 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Section  403  of  such  Act  ts 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"THE  OFFICE   OF  EDUCATION 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  There  shall  be  an  Office  of 
Education  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Office')  which  shall  be  the 
primary  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  pro- 
grams of  financial  assistance  to  educational 
agencies.  Institutions,  and  organizations.  The 
Office  shall  have  such  responsibilities  and  au- 
thorities as  may  be  vested  In  the  Commis- 
sioner by  law  or  delegated  to  the  Commis- 
sioner In  accordance  with  law. 

"(b)  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  who  shall  l>e  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  Secretary. 

•'(c)(1)  The  Office  shall,  consistent  with 
such  organization  thereof  which  is  provided 
by  law,  be  divided  Into  bureaus,  and  such 
bureaus  shall  be  be  divided  into  divisions  as 
the  Commissioner  determines  appropriate. 

"(2)  (A)  There  shall  be  regional  offices  of 
the  Office  established  In  such  places  as  the 
Commissioner,  after  consultation  with  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  shall  determine.  Such 
regional  offices  shall  carry  out  such  func- 
tions as  are  specified  In  subparagraph   (B). 

"(B)  The  regional  offices  shall  serve  as 
centers  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
about  the  activities  of  the  agencies  In  the 
Education  Division  and  provide  technical 
assistance  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  other  educational  agencies,  Institutions. 
and  organizations  and  to  Individuals  and 
other  groups  having  an  Interest  In  Federal 
education  activities. 

"(C)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  delegate 
to  any  employee  in  any  regional  office  any 
function  which  was  not  carried  out.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  effective  prior  to 
June  1. 1973.  by  employees  in  such  offices  un- 
less the  delegation  of  such  function  to  em- 
ployees In  regional  offices  is  expressly  au- 
thorized by  law  enacted  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974. 

••(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives not  later  than  November  1  of  each  year 
a  report  on  the  personnel  needs  and  assign- 
ments of  the  Office.  Such  report  shall  Include 
a  description  (A)  of  the  manner  In  which 
the  Office  is  organized  and  the  personnel  of 
the  Office  are  assigned  to  the  various  func- 
tions of  that  agency  and  (B)  of  personnel 
needs  of  that  agency  in  order  to  enable  it 
to  carry  out  its  functions,  as  authorized  by 
law.". 

(b)  The  provisions  of  the  amendments 
made  by  subsectio;.  (a)  shall  be  effective  on 
the  tenth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  except  that  the  provisions  of  limi- 
tation set  forth  in  section  403(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  shall 
have  effect  on  the  date  ol  such  enactment, 
and  shall  be  retroactive  to  June  1,  1973. 

AMENDMENTS    WITH     RESPECT    TO    THE 
EDUCATION     DIVISION 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  General 
Education  ProvUlons  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"THE    EDUCATION    DIVISION 

■Sec.  401.  (a)  There  shall  be.  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, an  Education  Division,  composed  of  the 


agencies  listed  In  subsection  (b),  which  shall 
be  headed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

•■(b)(1)  The  Education  Division  shall  be 
composied  of  the  following  agencies: 

"(A)  The  Office  of  Education;  and 

"iB)  The  National  Institute  of  Education. 

"(2)  In  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary there  shall  be  a  National  Center  for  Edu- 
cation statistics.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  sul>soctlon 
(a)  shall  be  effective  on  the  tenth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

AMENDMENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  APPiaCABnXTT, 
AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS.  AND 
OTHER    CSNERAI.    MATTERS 

Sec. 506.  (B)(1)  Section  400  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■SHORT  Tm.E,   ArPUCABlLITV:  DEFINITIONS; 
APPROPRIATIONS 

'Sec.  400.  (a)  This  title  may  be  cited  as 
the  'General  Education  Provisions  Act'. 

■(b)  Except  where  otherwise  specified,  the 
provisions  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  any 
program  for  which  an  administrative  head 
of  an  education  agency  has  administrative 
responsibility  as  provided  by  law  or  by  dele- 
gation of  authority  pursuant  to  law. 

"(C)  (1)  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term— 

"(A)  'applicable  program*  means  any  pro- 
gram to  which  this  title  is.  under  the  terms 
of  subsection  (b),  applicable; 

■'(B)  'applicable  statute'  means — 

"(1)  the  Act  or  the  title,  part  or  section 
of  an  Act,  as  the  case  may  tw,  which  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  for  an  applicable 
program; 

"(il)  this  title;  and 

"(III)  any  other  statute  which  under  Its 
terms  expressly  controls  the  administration 
of  an  applicable  program; 

'■(C)  'Assistant  Secretary'  means  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  Education; 

"(D)  'Commissioner*  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education; 

'•(E)  'Director'  means  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Education:  and. 

"IF)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(2)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  applicability  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  any  program  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(3)  No  Act  maiclng  appropriations  to  carry 
out  an  applicable  program  shall  be  consid- 
ered an  applicable  statute. 

■■(d)  Except  as  otherwl.se  limited  in  this 
title,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

**(e)(l)  The  aggregate  of  the  appropria- 
tions to  the  agencies  in  the  Education  Divi- 
sion and  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
limitations  set  forth  for  that  fiscal  year  in 
Bubpara4;raph  (2). 

"(2)  (A)  Except  as  is  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  appr;;prUtlons  to  which  para- 
graph (1)  applies — 

•  (I)  shall  not  exceed  $7,500,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  96,000.- 
OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976.  and  $9,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30. 1977:  and 

"(ii)  shall  not  exceed  such  amounts  as 
may  be  authorized  by  the  law  and  limited  by 
tills  subparagraph. 

"(B)  The  limitations  set  forth  In  subpara- 
graph I  A)  shall  not  apply— 

"ill  to  uncontrollable  expenditures  under 
obligations  created  under  part  B  of  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  parts  C 
and  D  of  title  VII  of  such  Act.  and  the 
Emergency  Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of 
1969:  and 

"(li)   to  any  other  expenditure  under  an 


obligation  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
puriiuant  to.  or  In  accordance  with,  law  to 
be  an  uncontrollable  expenditure  of  the 
Officea^  Education." 

(3^  Section  442  d)  of  the  Education 
Airiendmente  of  1972  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "400(c)  "  and  Imterting  In  lieu 
tJlereo['400id)  ". 

'  (b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(aj  shall  be  effective  on  the  tenth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

■•REVISION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS   AfHl   EVALUATIONS 
PROVISIONS 

Sec,  506.  (a)(1)  Part  B  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  Is  amended — 

(Ai  by  inserting  immediately  after  the 
heading  thereof  the  following: 

"Subpart  I — ^Appbopriations" 

(B)  by  strlldng  out  secUon  411  and  sec- 
tion 413; 

(C)  by  redesignating  section  412  as  411; 

( D)  by  redesignating  section  414  as  section 
412:  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  of  such 
section  412.  as  redeslgn,:ited  by  this  para- 
graph, and  adding  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 

^  lowing  new  subsections: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  auy  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  enacted  In  specific  limitation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  any 
funds  from  appHipriatloiis  to  carry  out  any 
programs  to  which  this  title  Is  applicable 
during  any  fiscal  year,  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1978.  which  are  not  obligated  and  expended 
by  educational  agencies  or  institutions  prior 
to  the  beginning  o(  the  fiscal  year  succeed- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  funds  were 
appropriated  shall  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation and  expenditure  by  such  agencies 
and  Institutions  during  such  succeeding  fis- 
cal year. 

"(c)  If  any  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  any  applicable  program  are  not  obligated 
pursuant  to  a  spending  plan  submitted  in 
accordance  with  section  3e79(d)(2)  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  and  become  available  for 
obllgn:lon  after  the  institution  of  a  Judicial 
proceeding  seeking  the  release  of  such  funds, 
then  such  funds  shall  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure  until  the  end  of  the  fis- 
cal year  which  begins  after  the  termination 
of  such  Judicial  proceeding.". 

(21  Part  B  ot  such  Act  Is  further 
amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  section  415  as  413; 
and 

iB)  by  adding  Immediately  Rfter  section 
413.  as  redesignated  by  thLs  paragraph,  the 
following  new  section: 

"contingent  EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAMS 

•Sec.  414.  la)  Unless  the  Oongress  In  the 
regular  session  which  ends  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  terminal  fiscal  year — 

'•(I)  of  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  an  applicable  program;  or 

"(2)   of  the  duration  or  an  applicable  pro- 
gram; 
cither— 

"I A)  has  passed  or  has  formally  rejected 
legislation  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
extending  the  authorization  or  duration  (fts 
the  case  moy  be)  of  that  program:  or 

"(B)  by  action  of  either  the  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate,  approves  a 
resolution  stating  that  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  no  longer  apply  to  such  pro- 
gram: 

such  authorization  or  duration  u  hereby  au- 
tomatically extended  for  one  additional  fiscal 
year.  The  amount  appropriated  for  such  ad- 
ditional year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
which  the  Congress  could,  under  the  terms 
of  the  law  for  which  the  appropriation  is 
made,  have  appropriated  for  such  program 
durln£  such  terminal  year. 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  clause  (A) 
of  subsection    (a),   the   Congress  shall  not 
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hftve  been  deemed  to  have  pn&sed  legislation 
iiLUe&s  etich  legislation  becomes  law. 

"(3)  In  any  case  where  the  CommJsBJoner 
it,  required  under  an  applicable  statute  to 
carry  out  certain  acts  or  make  certain  de- 
terminations wblcb  are  necessary  for  the 
continuation  of  an  applicable  program.  M 
such  Bcts  or  determinations  are  required 
during  the  terminal  year  of  such  program, 
aucb  acts  and  determinations  shall  be  re- 
quired during  any  flscai  year  In  which  that 
part  of  subsection  <a)  which  follows  clause 
iB)  thereof  Is  in  operation.'*. 

<3)  Part  B  of  such  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  redesignating  section  417  as  sec- 
tion 419. 

|B>  by  striking  out  section  400(c)"  In 
such  section  419,  as  redesignated  by  this 
paragraph,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 400(d>",  and 

iC)  by  adding  Immediately  after  section 
414.  as  added  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  following: 

"SuBPAar  3 — Plakning   and   Evaluation   or 
Federal  Eddcation  Activities 
■■pboca.\m  planning  and  evaluation 
"'SEC-  416.  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
.section  400(d)  may  Include  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  wblcb  appropriations  are  otherwise  au- 
thorized under  any  applicable  program  not 
to  exceed  •25.000,000  wblcb  shall  be  avail- 
able  to  the  Secretary,   In   accordance   with 
regulations  prescribed  by  him.  for  expenses, 
including   grants,   contracts,   or   other  pay- 
ments, for  (1>   planning  for  the  succeeding 
year  for  any  such  program,  and  (2)  evalua- 
tion or  such  programs. 

"ANNUAL  eVALUATIDN    ILEPOBTS 

"Sec.  417.  (a)  (1)  Not  later  than  Novem- 
ber 1  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
ibe  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate  an  annual  evaluation  report 
which  evaluates  the  eflectiveness  of  appli- 
cable programs  In  achieving  their  legislated 
purposes  together  with  recommendations  re- 
lating to  such  programs  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  such  programs  which  will  result  in 
greater  effectiveness  In  achieving  sucb  pur- 
poae.f.  In  the  caae  of  any  evaluation  report 
evaluating  specific  provramtt  and  projects, 
such  report  shall — 

■'(A>  set  forth  goals  and  .<ipeclflc  objec- 
tives In  qualitative  and  quantitative  terms 
for  all  programs  and  projects  assisted  un- 
der the  applicable  program  concerned  and 
relate  those  goals  and  objectives  to  the  pur- 
poses of  such  program; 

■"<B(  contain  tnfomiation  on  the  progress 
being  made  during  the  previous  fiiscal  year 
toward  the  achievement  of  such  goals  and 
objecrives: 

"tC)  describe  the  coat  and  beneHts  of  the 
applicable  program  being  evaluated  diu'lng 
the  previous  fiscal  year  and  identify  which 
sectors  of  the  public  receive  the  benefits  of 
such  program  and  bear  the  costs  of  such 
program. 

"(D»  contain  platu  for  implementing  cor- 
rective action  and  recommendations  for  new 
or  amended  legislation  where  warranted; 

"(E)  contain  a  listing  Identifying  the 
principal  analyses  and  studies  supporting 
the  major  conclusions  and  recommendations 
iu  the  report;  and 

"IFI  be  prepared  in  concise  summary' 
form  wltb  necessary  detailed  data  and  ap- 
pendices. 

■•(2)  In  the  case  of  programs  and  projects 
assisted  under  title  I  of  the  Elementarv  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  I96S.  the  report 
under  this  subsection  shall  Include  a  survey 
of  how  many  of  the  children  counted  under 
section  103(c)  of  such  Act  participate  In  such 
programs  and  projects,  and  bow  many  of 
sucb  children  do  not.  and  a  survey  of  how 


many  educationally  disadvantaged  children 
participate  In  such  programs  and  projects. 
and  how  many  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  do  not.  For  purpoaes  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  term  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children'  refers  to  children  who  are 
achieving  one  or  more  years  behind  the 
achievement  expected  at  the  appropriate 
grade  level  for  .such  children. 

"  ( b)  Each  evaluation  report  submitted 
pursuant  to   subsection    (a)    shall   contain: 

(1)  a  brief  description  of  each  contract  or 
grant  for  evaluation  of  any  pn^rom  (whether 
or  not  such  contract  or  grant  was  rr'ade  un- 
der section  416)  any  part  of  tlie  performance 
of  which  occurred  during  the  preceding  year. 

(2)  the  name  of  the  firm  or  hudivldual  who 
Is  to  carry  out  the  evaluation,  and '(3)  the 
amount  to  be  paid  under  the  contract  or 
grant. 

"RENEWAL    EVALUATION    HEPOSTS 

"Sec.  418.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  applicable 
program  for  which— 

"(1)  the  autbori74ition  of  appropriations 
expires:  or 

"(2)  the  time  during  which  payments  or 
grants  are  to  be  made  expires; 
not  later  than  one  year  to  the  date  of  such 
expiration,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate  a  comprehensive  evaluation  re- 
port on  such  program. 

•*ib)  Any  comprehensive  evaluation  report 
submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (»|  shall 
con  U  In — 

"(IJ  a  history  of  the  program  concerned. 
Including— 

■(A)  a  history  or  avithorlzations  of  appro- 
priations, budget  requests,  appropriations, 
and  expenditures  for  such  programs; 

"(B>  a  history  of  legislative  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  such  program  made  by 
the  President  and  the  disposition  of  such 
recommendations,  and 

"(C)  a  history  of  legislative  changes  made 
m  applicable  statutes  with  respect  to  such 
program; 

"(2)  assuming  a  continuation  of  such  pro- 
gram, recommendations  for  Improvements 
(including  legislative  changes  and  funding 
levels)  in  such  program  with  a  view  toward 
achieving  the  legislative  purposes  of  such 
program; 

"(3)  a  compilation  and  summary  of  ail 
evaluations  of  such  program;  and 

"(4)  a  recommcndatalon  with  respect  tj 
whether  such  program  should  be  continue, 
and  the  date  of  its  expiration,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  such  recommendation.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  .subseciior. 
(a)  of  this  section  shaU  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

APPLICABILITY     or    PART    C 

Sec.  607.  (a)  Section  421  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  and  all  references 
thereto.  Is  redesignated  as  section  421A:  and 
sucb  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
heading  of  part  C  of  such  Act  the  followmg 
new  section : 

"APPLlCABtLmr 

"Sec-.  421  The  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
apply  Ui  any  program  for  which  the  Commis- 
sioner has  admlnUtrative  responsibility,  as 
specified  by  law  or  by  delegation  of  authority 
pursuant  to  law.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(ai  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1 
1974. 

FLBLICATION    OF    INDEXED    COMPILATION    OP    IN- 
NOV-iTITI   projects;    review   or  APPLICATIONS 

S£c  508.  (al  Part  C  of  the  General  Educa- 
Uon  Provbilon.K  Act  Is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating sections  424  through  437  as  sec- 
tions 428  through  429.  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  after  section  423  the  following  i.ew 
aectlons: 


'COMPILATION    OP  ASSISTED   INNOVATIVE 
PROJECTS 

"Sec.  424.  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
publish  annually  a  compilation  of  all  Inno- 
vative projects  assisted  under  programs  ad- 
ministered m  the  Education  Division.  Includ- 
ing title  III  and  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  in  any  year  funds  are  used  to  carry 
out  such  programs.  Such  compilation  shall 
be  Indexed  according  to  subject,  descriptive 
terms,  and  locations. 

"REVIEW    or    AP71.1CATIONS 

"Sec.  425.  (u)  In  the  caae  of  any  applica- 
ble program  under  which  financial  assistance 
Is  provided  to  (or  through)  a  State  educa- 
tional agency  to  be  expended  in  accordance 
with  a  State  plan  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  In  the  cose  of  the  program  pro- 
vided for  In  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  any  ap- 
plicant or  recipient  aggrieved  by  the  final 
action  of  the  State  educational  agency,  and 
alleging  a  violation  of  State  or  Federal  law, 
rules,  regulations,  or  guidelines  governing  the 
applicable  program,  in  (1)  disapproving  or 
falling  to  approve  Itb  application  or  program 
lu  whnie  or  part,  (2)  failing  to  provide  fund-s 
In  amounts  lu  accord  with  the  requiremenis 
of  laws  and  regulations,  or  (3)  terminating 
further  assistance  for  an  approved  program, 
may  within  thirty  days  request  a  bearing. 
Within  thirty  days  after  it  receives  euch  a 
request,  the  State  educational  agency  ahall 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  record  and  shall  review 
such  final  action.  No  later  than  ten  days 
after  the  hearing  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  issue  its  written  ruling,  includ- 
hig  reasons  therefor.  If  It  determines  such 
final  action  was  contrary  to  Federal  or  State 
law,  or  the  rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines, 
governing  such  applicable  program  it  bhall 
rescind  sucb  final  action. 

"(b)  Any  applicant  or  recipient  aggrieved 
by  the  failure  of  a  State  educational  agency 
to  rescind  Its  final  action  after  a  review  under 
such  subsection  (a)  may  appeal  such  action 
to  the  Commissioner.  An  appeal  under  this 
subsection  may  be  taken  only  if  notice  of 
such  appeal  Is  filed  wltb  the  Commissioner 
within  twenty  days  after  the  applicant  or 
recipient  has  been  notified  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  of  the  results  of  its  review 
under  subsection  (a).  If.  on  such  appeal,  the 
Commissioner  determines  the  final  action  of 
the  State  educational  agency  was  contrary 
to  Federal  law.  or  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
guidelines  governing  the  applicable  proyram. 
he  shall  L^sue  an  order  to  the  State  educa- 
tional aitency  prescribing  appropriate  action 
to  be  taken  by  such  agency.  On  such  appeal 
findings  of  fact  oi  the  State  educational 
agency,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 
shall  be  final.  The  Commissioner  may  also 
Issue  such  mterlm  orders  to  State  educa- 
tional agencies  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
and  appropriate  pending  appeal  or  review. 
"(c)  Each  State  educational  agency  shall 
make  available  at  reasonable  times  and 
places  to  each  applicant  or  recipient  under 
a  program  to  which  this  section  applies  all 
records  of  such  agency  pertaining  to  any 
review  or  appeal  such  applicant  or  recipient 
Is  conducting  under  this  section.  Including 
records  of  other  applicants. 

"(d)  If  any  State  educational  agency  falls 
or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  provision  of 
this  section,  or  with  any  order  of  the  Com- 
missioner under  subsection  (b).  the  Com- 
missioner shall  forthwith  terminate  all  as- 
sistance to  the  State  educational  agencv  xin- 
der  the  applicable  program  affected. '. 

(b)  Tbe  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  431  OP  THE  GEN- 
ERAL EDUCATION  PROVISIONS  ACT  RELATING 
TO  RULES.  EECULATIONS.  AND  OTHER  RE- 
QUIREMENTS  OF    GENERAI.    APPLICABILriT 

Set.  509.  (a)(l(.  Section  43Ub)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  is  amended 
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by  Inserting  '(1)"  after  "(b)"  and  by  adding 
at  tbe  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  (A)  During  the  thirty -day  period  prior 
to  the  date  upon  which  such  standard,  rule, 
regulation,  or  general  requirement  is  to  be 
effective,  the  Commissioner  shall.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  553  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  offer  any  interestrU 
party  an  opportunity  to  make  comment  upon, 
and  take  exception  to.  such  standard,  rule. 
regulation,  or  general  requirement  and  shall 
reconsider  any  s\ich  standard,  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  general  requirement  upon  which 
comment  is  made  or  to  which  exception  is 
taken. 

"(B)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
the  thirty-day  requirement  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
will  cause  undue  delay  In  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  regulation,  thereby  causing  extreme 
hardship  for  tbe  Intended  beneficiaries  of 
an  applicable  program,  be  shall  noUfy  tbe 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  L^bor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate. 
If  neither  committee  disagrees  with  the  de- 
termination of  the  Commissioner  within  10 
days  after  such  notice,  the  Commissioner 
may  waive  sucb  requirement  with  respect  to 
sucb  regulation.". 

(2)  Section  431  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(d)(1)  Concurrently  with  the  publica- 
tion In  the  Federal  Register  of  any  standard, 
rule,  regulation,  or  requirement  of  general 
applicability  as  required  In  subsection  tb) 
of  this  section,  such  standard,  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  requirement  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate.  Such  stand- 
ard, rule,  regulation,  or  requirement  shall 
become  effective  not  less  than  forty-five  days 
after  such  transmission  unless  the  Congress 
shall,  by  conciUTent  resolution,  find  that  tbe 
standard,  rule,  regulation,  or  requirement  Is 
Inconsistent  with  the  Act  from  which  It 
derives  its  authority,  and  disapproves  such 
standard,  rule,  regulation,  or  requirement. 

"(2)  The  forty-five-day  period  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  deemed  to  rim  with- 
out interruption  except  during  periods  when 
either  House  is  In  adjournment  sine  die.  In 
adjournment  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
or  In  adjournment  to  a  day  certain  for  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  four  consecutive  days,  In 
any  such  period  of  adjournment,  the  forty- 
five  days  shall  continue  to  run.  but  If  such 
period  of  adjournment  is  thirty  calendar 
days,  or  less,  the  forty-five-day  period  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  have  elapsed  earlier  than 
ten  days  after  the  end  of  such  adjournment 
In  any  period  of  adjournment  w*hlch  lasts 
more  than  thirty  days,  the  forty-five-day  pe- 
riod shall  be  deemed  to  have  elapsed  after 
thirty  calendar  days  has  elapsed,  unless,  dur- 
ing those  thirty  calendar  days,  either  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  tbe  Senate, 
or  both,  shall  have  directed  its  chairman.  In 
accordance  with  said  committee's  rules,  and 
the  rules  of  the  House,  to  transmit  to  the 
appropriate  department  or  agency  head  a 
formal  statement  of  objection  to  tbe  pro- 
posed standard,  rule,  regulation,  or  require- 
ment. Sucb  letter  shall  suspend  the  effective 
date  of  the  standard,  rule,  regulation,  or  re- 
quirement until  not  less  than  twenty  days 
after  the  end  of  such  adjournment,  during 
which  the  Congress  may  enact  the  concur- 
rent resolution  provided  for  in  this  sut>se«- 
tion.  In  no  event  shall  the  stondattl,  rule, 
regulation,  or  requirement  go  Into  effect 
until  tbe  forty-five-day  period  shall  have 
elapsed,  as  provided  for  In  this  subsection, 
for  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

"(e)  Whenever  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
disapproval  is  enacted  by  the  Congress  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  agency 
which  issued  such  standard,  rule,  regulation, 
or  requirement  may  thereafter  Issue  a  mod- 


ified standard,  rule,  regulation,  or  require- 
ment to  govern  the  same  or  subetantlally 
Identical  circumstances,  but  shall,  in  pub- 
lishing such  modification  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  submitting  It  to  the  Speaker  of  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  and  tbe  President 
of  the  Senate.  Indicate  how  the  modification 
differs  from  the  proposed  standard,  rule,  reg- 
ulation, or  requirement  of-  general  appli- 
cability earlier  disapproved,  and  how  the 
agency  believes  the  modification  disposes  of 
the  findings  by  the  Congress  in  the  concur- 
rent resolution  of  disapproval. 

"ifl  For  the  purposes  of  sxibsections  <d) 
and  (e)  of  this  section,  activities  under  sec- 
tions 404.  405.  and  406  of  this  title,  and  un- 
der title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972  shall  be  deemed  to  be  applicable  pro- 
grams. 

■•(g)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
enactment  of  any  part  of  any  Act  affecting 
the  administration  of  any  applicable  pro- 
gram, the  Commissioner  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Comnuttee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate 
a  schedule  In  accordance  with  which  the 
Commissioner  has  planned  to  promulgate 
rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines  Implement- 
ing such  Act  or  part  of  such  Act.  Sucb  sched- 
ule shall  provide  that  all  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  guidelines  shall  be  promulgated 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  aftrr 
the  submission  of  such  schedule.  Except  as 
is  provided  In  the  following  sentence,  all 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines  shall 
be  promulgated  In  accordance  with  such 
schedule  If  the  Commissioner  finds  that,  due 
to  circumstances  unforeseen  at  the  time  of 
the  submission  of  any  such  schedule,  he 
cannot  comply  with  a  schedule  submitted 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  he  shall  notify 
such  committees  of  such  finding  and  sub- 
mit a  new  schedule.  If  both  such  commit- 
tees notify  the  Commissioner  of  their  ap- 
proval of  such  new  schedule,  sucb  rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  guidelines  shall  be  promulgated 
In  accordance  with  such  new  schedules.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  bv  paragraph 
(2)  or  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall 
be  effecuve  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of 
thl*  Act. 

AUDrrs   AND   RECORDKEEPING 

SEC  510.  Section  434(a)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  434,  (a)(1)  Each  recipient  of  Fed- 
eral funds  under  any  applicable  program 
through  any  grant,  subgrant.  contract,  sub- 
contract, loan,  or  other  arrangement  entered 
Into  (Other  than  by  formal  advertising) 
shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  dis- 
position by  s\ich  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  Fuch  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  in  connection  with 
which  such  funds  are  given  or  used,  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  fa- 
cilitate an  effective  audit. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  and  tbe  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall,  until 
the  expiration  of  five  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  project  or  undertaking  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  paragraph  <!), 
have  access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination,  to  any  books.  doc\tments,  pa- 
pers, and  records  of  such  recipients  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
after  consultation  with  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, may  be  related,  or  pertinent  to.  the 
grants,  subgrants,  contracts,  subcontracts, 
loans,  or  other  arrangements  to  which  refer- 
ence is   made   in  paragraph    (1).". 

SIMPLIFIED    STATE    APPLICATION 

Sec.  511.  (a)  Section  434  of  the  General 
Education    Provtstona    Act    is    amended    by 
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strlkmg    out    subsection    (b)     thereof    and 
inserting  to  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(b)  (I)  (A)  In  the  case  of  any  State  which 
applies,  contracts,  or  submits  a  plan,  for 
participatioiT  m  any  applicable  program  in 
which  Federal  funds  are  made  available  for 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 
through,  or  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Stale  educational  agency  of  that  State,  such 
State  shall  submit  to.  and  maintain  on 
file  wltb,  the  Commissioner  a  general  ap- 
plication meeting  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection.  Such  general  application  shall 
1 1)  provide  for  the  submission  by  the  State 
and  approval  by  the  Commissioner  of  an 
annual  program  plan  with  respect  to  the 
particular  programs  in  which  the  State  de- 
sires to  participate  and  (il)  provide  assur- 
ances— 

"(I)  that  the  State  will,  through  Its  State 
educational  agency,  provide  for  such  meth- 
ods of  administration  as  are  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  programs  to  which  the  general  applica- 
tion applies; 

"(11)  that  the  State  wUl  make  provision 
for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting 
^procedures  as  may  t>e  necessary  to  assure 
proper  disbursement  of.  and  accounting  for. 
Federal  funds  paid  to  the  States  under  any 
applicable  program; 

■■(III)  that  the  State  will  make  provision 
for  making  such  reports  as  the  Commission- 
er may  require  to  carry  out  his  funcuons; 

"(IVi  that  the  State  will  follow  such  pol- 
icies and  use  such  methods  and  practices  of 
administration  as  will  insure  that  non-Fed- 
eral funds  will  not  be  supplanted  by  Fed- 
eral funds;  and 

"iV)  that  the  State  will  submit  to.  and 
have  approved  by.  the  Commissioner  an  an- 
nual program  plan  in  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph <B|. 

"(B)  The  annual  program  plan  submit- 
ted by  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  with  re- 
spect to  any  program  to  which  thU  para- 
graph applies  shall — 

"tl)  t>e  prepared  and  administered  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  specific  State  plan 
cequlrements  of  the  approprhite  applicable 
sututes  affecting  the  program  for  which  the 
annual  program  plan  is  applicable: 

"ill)  set  forth  a  statement  describing  the 
purposes  for  which  Federal  funds  will  be  ex- 
pended during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
annual  program  plan  is  submitted:  and 

"I ill)  comply  In  all  other  respects  with 
the  specific  requirements  of  the  appropriate 
applicable  statutes. 

"(2)  In  accordance  with  determinations 
and  regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  1 1 1  shall  be  in  lieu 
of  comparable  requirements  for  State  plans 
in  applicable  statutes  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  programs  to  which  paragraph  ( I  j 
applies. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  application  for 
Bftslstance  under  any  applicable  program  to 
which  paragraph  ( 1  \  does  not  apply  and  with 
respect  to  which  the  Commisaloner  deter- 
mines that  this  section  would  simplify  the 
administration  of  an  applicable  program, 
each  such  application  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Comml^ioner  at  such  time.  In  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  information  a? 
the  Commiseloner  shall  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion and.  as  a  precondition  for  approval 
shall— 

"(A)  provide  for  such  methods  of  admin- 
tstration  as  are  necessary  for  tbe  proper  and 
efficient  ndministranon  of  the  program  €»r 
project  for  which  application  Is  made; 

■(B)  make  provision  for  such  fiscal  con- 
trol and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may 
be  necesaary  to  assure  proper  disbursement 
of.  and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid 
to  the  applicant  under  tbe  application;  and 
"(C)  provide  for  making  such  reporU  as 
the  Commissioner  may  require  to  carry  out 
his  functions 

••(c)    Whenever    the    Commissioner,   after 
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re,i*i.iiable  cottee  and  an  opportunltv  fcr 
li^Hrmg.  finds  ihat  there  has  been  n  failure. 
bv  any  recipient  of  funds  under  anv  appli- 
cable program,  to  comply  substantially  with 
the  i«rajs  to  which  such  recipient  hii&  agreed 
I'tder  to  receive  such  funds,  the  Coinmls- 
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results,  health  data,  family  background  In- 
rormation.  teacher  or  counselor  ratings  and 
observations,  and  verified  reports  of  serious 
or  recurrent  behavior  patterns.  Where  such 
records  or  dau  include  information  on  mora 


the  B.'^pllcability  of  chapter  5  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  the  Office  of  Educmtton  or 
actions  by  the  Comralssiouer. 

rt-mfOSHIKC  IKTOBMATTON 

.. .„  .v.^.v^  cut.,  .u^u,.  wie  ^viiiuiin-         ^.^^    ^*^    '*'   P«^  C  °'  t*»*  General  Edu-     ,.  „„  ,    ^  ^  

loner  shnli  UDiifv  such  recipient  that  fur-  *^^"°"  Provisions  Act  Is  further  amended  by     ^J)""  °"^  student,  the  parents  of  am-  student 

th«    payments   win   not    be   made   to  such  "****'"«»*  t*ie  end  the«of  the  following  new     ^°a*'.Of  e""tled  to  receive,  or  bS^Iiifomied 

rec:pieni    under    that    pro«;ram    unta    he    Is  s""^***": 

satt-stied  that  iuch  recipient  no  longer  fails  "KEiPONSiBiLiTY  or  states  to  fi-iinish 

'  •  ■--  ■  INFORMATION 

Sbc.  437.  (ft)  The  Commissioner  shall  re- 
quire That  each  State  submit  to  him,  within 


to  osmpjy  »iih  such  term.s.  Until  the  Com' 
missiocer  is  so  satisfied,  na  further  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  t.i  such  recipient 
Pending  the  outcome  of  any  termination 
pruceedlng  initiated  under  tills  paragraph, 
the  Commissioner  may  suspend  pavments  tu 
sxich  recipient,  after  such  recipient  has  been 
gi\-en  rea>tinable  notice  and  opportunltv  lo 
.*how  caii^  why  i^v.ch  juiio:;  ^houJd  not  be 
taken 

'id)(lr  If  any  State  has  Fubmitied  an 
applicaTiou  for  f'jDds  under  any  applicable 
prc^ram  under  which  appropriations  for 
»iirh  program  are.  by  iiie  applicable  statute 


of,  that  part  of  such  record  or  data  as  i>er- 
taUis  to  their  child.  Each  recipient  shall 
establish  appropriate  procedures  for  the 
granting  of  a  request  by  parents  for  access 
to  their  child's  school  records  witlUn  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  but  in  no  case  more 


sixty  days  after  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year,  a     than  forly-flve  days  after  the  request  has 
report  on  the  uses  of  Federal  funds  In  that     been  made.  ^mucsl  ubs 


SUte  under  any  applicable  program  for 
which  the  State  is  responsible  for  adminis- 
tration. Such  report  shall — 

■■(I)  Ufa  all  gr<\nts  and  contracts  made 
under  such  program  to  the  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies and  insiitutions  within  such  State  dur- 
ing such  year: 

2 1    include  the  total  amount  of  funds 


alio. ted  or  oppon.oned  among  the  State*  or      available  to  the  State  imder  each  such 


ui.der  which  the  State  lor  local  eduv^ttoual 
ngeiiclei;  in  that  State  i  is  emiiled  to  a  por- 
tion of  an  appropriation  therefor  and  the 
CnmmKsion?r  dlsappro\-es  such  application. 
or  II  the  Commissioner  vv-lthholds  pavments 
to  A  State  under  paragraph  1 1 1  of  sub«cc- 
iioTi  lei.  that  State  shall  be  entitled  to  Judi- 
cial review  of  the  actions  of  the  Commls- 
•iiouer  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Thu  pamgraph. 

■  i2)  lAi  If  any  Siute.  luider  circ\im.s:ances 
quHlifyUig  for  Judicial  review  under  this 
paragraph,  desires  Judicial  review  of  the 
Commt.-«ion  »  action,  such  State  mar.  within 
sutv  days  of  such  action,  file  with  the 
t*iiit«l  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  sxich  State  L.  located  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  such  action  A  copy  of  th»? 
petntin  shaU  be  fonhwith  transmitted  by 
The  clerk  of  itie  court  to  the  Commtastoner 
The  Corr.mtstioner  ther^upr.n  shall  file  in 
the  court  tlie  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
whlcn  h-  based  th^  arti«-n  brought  under 
This  division  .is  provided  in  seciion  2112 
pf   ntle  28,  Cnited  Stares  Code. 

"•Bi  The  findings  of  lart  by  the  Com- 
mi'j'siontr.  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence fhall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for 
good  cr.use  shown  may  remand  the  case  to 
The  Con^niiMloner  to  take  further  evidence. 
niiU  The  Comm)S5ioner  may  thereupon  make 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  ma\ 
moditv  bl8  pre\tou8  action  and  shall  certilv 
to  The  court  the  record  of  the  further  pro- 
ceediniis  Such  new  or  modthed  Hndings  of 
!»ci  ahaJI  likewise  be  coriClusne  U  sup- 
jwiried  by  substaitiial  evidence 

'■'Ci  Tlie  court  shall  ha\e  Jurisdiction  lo 
ofBrnt  thtf  tictlon  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
*et  It  a.«iae  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Juda- 
nieii>  tjf  tiic  court  shall  be  subject  to  ri- 
new  bv  the  HQpFftne  Court  ol  the  United 
istatce  upcji!  cerilnrari  or  ctrtifiCBtion  as  pro- 
I'.Oed  in  setjiioi,  1254  ol  title  28.  Vnii^d  States 
Code 

'  .c*  For  the  purposes  of  this  section-  the 
term  >ppIiration'  indudi-.s — 
■(I  I  ati  application  for  a  grant. 
"i2i  all  offer  to  make  u  comrart. 
■■•a  I  a*^late  plsii  lur  the  admtnl-strntlou  of 
ati  npp'-uable  progrum: 

'  •*,  Stale  assuninc«>s  with  respect  to  the 
iidi"iiix*ln»llori  of  "-uch  a  progiatn;  and 

•  '5t  any  otljer  meth'Kls  lor  seeking  Fed- 
ertl  funds  irom  liic  Conmiiasioner  oi  Edu- 

FMIIOir 

uLO'-r  ni»u'-h  aa  «j;«-i.»  v.  ii".tu<'tit-'i.  orijaiii- 
«#titin-  or  ullivr  orgwuikied  eutiiv  inav  ije- 
ptMiie  the  recipieJii  of  Federal  funds.". 

ibHl )  The  amendments  made  by  subv>c- 
tKm  18)  shall  »)*  eCe'Ttlve  on  itnd  nfer  Jutv 
1.  Itf74. 

til  Nothing  in  the  amendract-t  nmde  by 
S'/twectluu  lai   shall  be  coi^strued  to  attect 


"(2)  Parents  shall  have  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  to  challenge  the  content  of 
their  child's  school  records,  to  insure  that 
the  records  are  not  Inaccurate,  misleading 
or  otherwise  In  violation  of  the  privacy  or 
other  rights  of  students,  and  t<i  provide  on 
opportunity  for  the  correction  or  deletion  of 
any  such  Inaccurate,  misleading,  or  other- 
wise  Inappropriate  data  contained  therein. 

"(bttl)  No  funds  shall  be  made  available 
under  any  applicable  program  to  any  State 


pro- 
gram for  such  fiscal  year  and  specify  from  ...  -  ^  -^ j  -^«-v 

which  appropriation  Act  or  Acts  these  funds     Of  Icwal  educa'tlonal  agencv.  any  lnstltuti*on 
were  available:  of  higher  education,  any  community  college. 

"i3>  with  respect  to  the  =tecond  preceding  ""*'  *^hool.  agency  offering  a  preschool  pro- 
fiscal  year,  include  a  compilation  of  reports  S'"**"-  °'  any  other  educational  Irwtltutlon 
from  local  educational  agencies  and  other  *''^'^*»  has  a  policy  of  permitting  the  release 
public  and  private  agencies  and  institutions  °'  personally  Identifiable  records  or  files  (or 
lAithin  such  State  which  seU  forth  the  Personal  Information  contained  therein)  of 
amount  of  such  Federal  funds  received  by  "'*"'  "—■'*'  " 
each  such  agency  and  the  purposes  for 
which  such  funds  were  expended; 

"Mi  With  respect  to  such  second  preceding 
fiscal  year,  include  a  statistical  report  on  the 
iudlviduals  served  or  affected  by  programs. 
projects,  or  activities  assisted  with  such  Fed- 
eral funds:  and 

•■  ( 5 J  be  made  readily  a\  allable  by  the 
State  to  local  educational  agencies  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies  and  Institutions 
within  the  State  and  to  the  public. 

"(bi  On  or  before  October  15  of  each  year, 
the  Cominissloner  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  aualysis  of  these  reports  and  a  compila- 
tion of  statistical  data  derived  therefrom.". 


students  without  the  written  consent  of  their 
parents  to  any  Individual,  agencv.  or  orga- 
nization, other  than  to  the  following— 

•tA)  other  school  offlclals.  incIudUie 
teachers  within  the  educational  Institution 
or  local  educational  agency  who  have  legit- 
imate educational  interests: 

■■(B)  officials  of  other  schools  or  school 
systems  m  v.-hich  the  student  Intends  to  en- 
roll, upon  condition  .hat  the  student's  par- 
ents be  notified  of  the  transfer,  receive  a 
copy  of  the  record  If  desired,  and  have  an 
opportvnlty  for  a  hcrtng  to  challenge  the 
content  of  the  record; 

■■(C)  authorized  representatives  of  <i)  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
(lit  the  Secretary,  (ill)  an  admlnLstratlve 
head  of  an  education  agency  (as  defined  In 
section  409  of  thU  Act!,  or  (iv)  State  edu- 
cational   authorities,    under   the    conditions 


ibf  The  amendment  made  by  subsection     set  forth  in  paragraph  (31  of  this  subsection- 

11  shall  be  effective  upon  enactment  of  this      and 

'-'-■  "'Di    in  connection  with  a  students  ap- 

plication for.  or  receipt  of.  financial  aid. 

••i2i  No  funds  shall  be  made  available 
under  any  applicable  program  to  any  State 
or  local  educational  agency,  any  mstitutlon 
of  higher  education,  any  commiinity  college, 
any  school,  agency  offering  a  preschool  pro- 
gram, or  any  other  educational  institution 
which  has  a  policy  or  practice  of  ftirnlshlng. 
In  any  form,  any  personally  Identifiable  in- 
formation contained  in  personal  school  rec- 
ords, to  any  persons  other  than  those  listed 
in  subsection   (bill)    unless — 

"(A»  there  Is  WTitten  consent  from  the 
Htudenfs  parents  specifying  records  to  be  re- 
leo^sed.  the  reasons  for  such  release,  and  lo 
whom,  and  with  a  copy  of  the  records  to  be 
released  to  the  student's  parents  and  the 
student    If   desired   by   ilie   parcnia.   or 

" )  B  f  such  infnrmat  Ion  Is  f uruihhed  In 
compliance  with  Judicial  order,  or  pursuant 
lo  any  lawfully  issued  subpoeim.  upon  con- 
diilon  that  parents  and  the  btudents  art: 
notified  of  all  su<'l.  ordcr<i  or  subpoenas  in 
advance  of  the  compliance  therewith  by 
the  educational   institution   or  agency. 

'■(3)  Nothing  cctalned  in  this  section 
shall  preclude  authorized  represent :it Ives 
of  <Ai  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  Unit- 
ed Stites.  iBi  the  SecrBiar>-.  (C»  au  admin- 
istrative head  of  an  education  agency  or 
(O)  Slate  educationnl  authorities  from  hav- 
ing access  to  student  or  other  records  which 
may  be  necessary  lii  connecttun  wiUi  the 
audit  and  evaluation  of  Federally-aupported 


Pi-.'iTZCTir.ri    or    THE    aiCHrs    AND    PKIVACY 
OF    PARENIS    AND    STUDENTS 

Sac-  513  lai  Part  C  of  the  Genera)  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  ihe  following  new 

section: 

■'PWrjTECtlUN  or  THt  KlOHTi  AN'D  PRIVACY  or 
PAnf.*iri  ANU  STUDENTS 

Sec.  438.  (a)  a  I  No  funds  shall  bi?  made 
available  under  any  applicable  program  to 
ai4y  fitate  or  local  educational  agency,  any 
i::stiiutiun  of  higher  education,  any  commu- 
nity college,  any  :school.  agtucy  offering  a 
preschot>l  program,  or  any  other  educational 
iu!!tituiiun  which  has  a  policy  of  denying,  or 
wlilvh  elletlively  preven'.s,  the  parents  ol 
studoiits  atiendiitg  any  school  of  sum 
agency,  or  atiendiitH  such  im.i|tutlcn  uf 
higher  eOumtlun.  cuuimuulty  college,  acltool. 
preschool,  or  other  educational  inxtltutlon. 
the  right  u>  iitbpeci  and  review  any  and  all 
ortiriai  records.  f'.le>-.  and  data  directly  related 
to  tiieir  children,  including  all  material  that 
la  liicorporaled  into  ea'Ji  !iiudent.s  cumulu- 
live  r.-cord  folder,  and  Iniended  for  school 
u.se  or  tu  be  available  to  parlies  ouLiide  the 
school  tit  lichool  sy.'iiem.  and  specifically  in- 
cluding, but  not  nece^iMj-iIy  limited  lo.  iden- 
tifying dam.  acadenUc  work  completed. 
level  of  achievement  tgrades.  standardlKed 
achievement  lest  wores).  attendance  data. 
vj'ores  on  i^tandardlzcd  inietllgeripe.  aptitude, 
and   psychological    test.^,   luteceat   inveiitory 
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education  program,  or  In  connection  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  legal  require- 
ments which  relate  to  such  programs : 
Proi  ided.  That,  e)  cept  whei.  collection  of 
personally  Identlflable  data  is  speciflcally 
authorized  by  Federal  law.  any  data  collected 
by  such  ofHclals  with  respect  to  individual 
students  shall  not  Include  Information  (In- 
cluding social  security  numbers)  which 
v.ould  permit  the  personal  identification 
or  such  students  or  their  parents  after  the 
data  so  obtained  has  been  collected. 

•■(4)  (A)  With  respect  to  subsections  (c)(1) 
and  (C)  (2)  and  (c)  (3).  all  persons,  agencies, 
or  organizations  desiring  access  to  the  records 
of  a  student  shall  be  required  to  sign  a 
written  form  which  shall  be  kept  permanent- 
ly with  the  file  of  the  student,  but  only  for 
Inspection  by  the  parents  or  student,  indi- 
cating specifically  the  legitimate  educational 
or  other  interest  that  each  person,  agency,  or 
organization  has  in  seeking  this  information. 
Such  form  shall  be  available  to  parents  and 
to  the  school  official  responsible  for  record 
maintenance  as  a  means  of  auditing  the  op- 
eration of  the  system. 

•■(B)  With  respect  to  this  subsection,  per- 
sonal information  shall  only  be  transferred 
to  a  third  party  on  the  condition  that  such 
party  will  not  permit  any  other  party  to  have 
access  to  such  information  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  parents  of  the  stu- 
dent. 

•■(c)  The  Secretary  shall  adopt  appropriate 
regulations  to  protect  the  rights  of  privacy  of 
students  and  their  families  In  connection 
with  any  surveys  or  data -gathering  activities 
conducted,  assisted,  or  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  an  administrative  head  of  an  educa- 
tion agency.  Regulations  established  under 
this  subsection  shall  include  provisions  con- 
trolling the  use.  dissemination,  and  protec- 
tion of  such  data.  No  survey  or  data-gather- 
ing actlvltlcb  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
Secretary,  or  an  administrative  head  of  an 
education  agency  under  an  applicable  pro- 
grajn.  unless  such  activities  are  authorized  by 
law. 

•'(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
whenever  a  student  has  attained  eighteen 
years  of  age.  or  is  attending  an  institution  of 
postsecondary  education  the  permission  or 
consent  required  of  and  the  rights  accorded 
to  the  parents  of  the  student  shall  thereafter 
only  be  required  of  and  accorded  to  the  stu- 
dent. 

"(e)  No  funds  shall  be  made  available  un- 
der any  applicable  program  unless  the  recipi- 
ent of  such  funds  Informs  the  parents  of 
students,  or  the  students.  If  they  are  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  older,  or  are  attending  an  in- 
stitution of  postsecondary  education,  of  the 
righta  accorded  them  by  this  section. 

"(f)  The  Secretary,  or  an  administrative 
head  of  an  education  agency,  shall  take  ap- 
propriate actions  to  enforce  provisions  of 
this  section  and  to  deal  with  violations  of 
this  section,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  except  that  action  to  terminate  as- 
sistance may  be  taken  only  if  the  Secretary 
finds  there  has  t>een  a  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  he  has  de- 
termined that  compliance  cannot  be  secured 
by  voluntary  means. 

•■(g)  The  SccreUry  shall  establish  or  des- 
ignate an  office  and  review  board  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  the  purpose  of  Investigating,  proc- 
essing, reviewing,  and  adjudicating  viola- 
tions of  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
complalnu  which  may  be  filed  concerning 
alleged  violations  of  this  section,  according 
to  the  procedures  contained  In  section  434 
and  437  of  this  Act.''. 

(b)(1)  (I)  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  become  effective  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  section  438  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act. 

(3)(l)  This  section  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Panuiy  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy 
Act  of  1074'. 


PROTECTION  or  PUPIL  RIGHTS 

Sec.  514.  (a)  Part  C  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  is  further  amended 
by  adding  after  section  438  the  following 
new  section: 

"PROTECTION   OF  PtJPIL   RIGHTS 

•Sec.  439.  AU  instructional  material,  in- 
cluding teacher's  manuals,  films,  tapes,  or 
Other  supplementary  instructional  mate- 
rial which  will  be  used  in  connection  with 
any  research  or  experimentation  program  or 
project  shall  be  available  for  inspection  by 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  en- 
gaged in  such  program  or  project.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  section  'research  or  experi- 
mentation program  or  project'  means  any 
program  or  project  In  any  applicable  pro- 
gram designed  to  explore  or  develop  new  or 
unproven  teaching  methods  or  techniques". 

lb)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  upon  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

LIMrTATlON    ON    WITHHOLDING    OF    ^DERAL 

FtJNDS 

Sec.  515.  (a)  Part  C  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  la  further  amended  by 
adding  after  section  439  -the  following  new 

section: 

"LIMITATION   ON   WITHHOLDINC  OF  FEDERAL 

FUNDS 

"Sec.  440.  Except  as  provided  In  section 
438(b)(1)(D)  of  this  Act.  the  refusal  of  a 
State  or  local  educational  agency  or  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  community  col- 
lege, school,  agency  offering  a  pre-school 
program,  or  other  educational  Institution  to 
provide  personally  identifiable  data  on  stu- 
dents or  their  families,  as  a  part  of  any  ap- 
plicable program,  to  any  Federal  office,  agen- 
cy, department,  or  other  third  party,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  constitutes  a  violation  of 
the  right  to  privacy  and  confidentlahty  of 
students  or  their  parents,  shall  not  constitute 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  suspension  or  ter- 
mination of  Federal  assistance.  Such  a  re- 
fusal shall  also  not  constitute  stifDcient 
grounds  for  a  denial  of.  a  refusal  to  con- 
sider, or  a  delay  in  the  consideration  of. 
funding  for  such  a  recipient  In  succeeding 
fiscal  years.  In  the  case  of  any  dispute  aris- 
ing under  this  section,  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  shall  be  afforded 
the  applicant. '•- 

lb)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  upon  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    MEUBERS   OF   AND    FtTNCTlON- 
INC    OF    ADVISORY    COVNCIIS 

Sec  616.  (a)  Section  443  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(al"  after  "Sec.  433"  and  by  adding 
at   the  end   thereof  the   following: 

"(b)  Where  the  President  fails  to  appoint 
a  member  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  member- 
ship of  a  Presidential  advisory  council  with- 
in sixty  days  after  it  occurs  (or  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  statute  creating  such 
council),  then  the  Secretary  shall  immedi- 
ately appoint  a  memt>er  to  fill  such 
vacancy.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  upon  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

OTHER   AMENDMXNTS    RELATING    TO    ADVIS08T 
COUNCILS 

Sec.  517.  (a)  ( 1 )  Section  445  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection; 

"Id)  No  employee  of  an  advisory  council, 
appointed  and  compensated  pursuant  to  this 
section,  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  In 
excess  of  that  which  such  employee  would 
receive  If  such  employee  were  appointed  sub- 
ject to  the  appropriate  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  r^ardlng  appointments 
to,  and  compensation  with  respect  to.  the 
competitive  service,  excepi  that — 


"(1)  executive  directors  of  Presidential 
advisory  councils  shall  be  compensated  at 
the  rate  specified  for  employees  placed  in 
grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  set  forth 
in  section  5332  of  such  title  5; 

"l2)  executive  directors  of  all  other  statu- 
tory advisory  councils  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  provided  for  employees  m  grade 
15  of  such  General  Schedule:  and 

*'i3l  in  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  other 
employees  of  advisory  councils  shall  be  com- 
pen.sated  at  such  rates  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  such  advisory  councils  to  accom- 
plish their  purposes.". 

i2|  Such  section  445  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Commissioner  ■  where  it  appears 
and  inserting  \n  lieu  thereof  "Assistant  Sec- 
retary." 

ibi  Section  447(bi  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  is  amended  by  sirikmg 
out  "each  statutory  advisory  council'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  advisory 
council  which  is  subject  to  the  operation  of 
this  part". 

RELATION    TO    OTHER    LAWS 

;■  Sec.  518.  (a)  Port  D  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  loUowlug  new  sec- 
tion: 

"RELATION    TO    OTHER    t^WS 

*Sec.  449.  (ai  No  provision  of  any  law 
establishing,  authorizing  the  establishment 
Of.  or  controUtng  the  operation  of.  an  ad- 
visory council  which  is  not  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part  shall  apply  to- 
any  advisory  council  to  which  this  part 
applies. 

"(bi  The  provisions  of  subsections  le)  and 
(fi  of  section  10  of  the  PederaJ  Advisory 
Committee  Act  shall  not  apply  to  Presiden- 
tial advisory  councils  las  defined  in  section 
441 ) ." 

(bt  The  amendment  made  by  sut»ection 
(ai  shall  be  effective  upon  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

OFFICE    OF    LURaRIES    AND    LEARNING    RESOURCCS 

Sec.  519.  iR)  There  is  established,  in  the 
Office  Of  Education,  an  Office  of  Libraries  and 
Learning  Resources  (hereafter  In  this  sec- 
lion  referred  to  as  the  "Office'),  through 
which  the  Commissioner  shall  administer  all 
programs  in  the  Office  of  Education  related 
to  assistance  for.  and  encouragement  of,  li- 
braries and  information  centers  and  educa- 
tion technology. 

,b)  The  Office  shall  tie  headed  by  a  Direc- 
tor, to  whom  the  Commissioner  ^holl  dele- 
gate his  delegable  functions  with  re^ject  to 
the  programs  administered  through  the 
Office. 

TITLE  VI— EXTENSION  AND  REVISION  OF 
RELATED   ELEMENTARY    ANTJ   SECOND- 
.ARY  EDUCATION   PROGRAMS 
Part  A — Adult  Education 

DCnNITION    or    "COUMUNITT    SCHOOL 
PROGRAM" 

Sec.  601-  Section  303  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  is  amended  by  1 1 1  redesignating 
subsections  lel,  (fi.  igi.  (hi.  and  (i).  and 
all  references  thereto,  as  subsections  (fl.  (gi. 
(h).  (D.and  (J),  respectively,  and  (3)  inaert- 
ing  after  subsection  (d)  the  followmg  new 
subsection: 

"le)  The  term  "community  school  pro- 
gram' ts  a  program  m  which  a  public  build- 
ing, Including  but  not  limited  to  a  public 
elementary  or  secondary  school  or  a  com- 
mimity  or  junior  college.  Is  used  as  a  com- 
munity center  operated  In  conjunction  with 
other  groups  in  the  community,  community 
organizations,  and  local  governmental  agen- 
cies, to  provide  educational,  recreational. 
cultural,  and  other  related  commiuuty  serv- 
ices for  the  community  that  center  serves  in 
accordance  with  the  neeils,  interests,  and 
concerns  of  that  community.". 
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SE'ECtAI.   MOJrCTS   HESCBVATION    ELlAnNATCO 

Sec.  60a.  Section  304  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tioa  Act  18  uoended  (l>  by  strlklBg  out  nib- 
section  (R>  ftnd  (3)  by  BtrUclng  out  in  sub- 
itectlon  (b)  the  foUowtnR:  "^h^  From  the  re- 
nimlnder  of  such  minis,  the"  and  luBcrilng 
ill  lieu  thereof  "The"*. 

NEW  9TATE  PLAI4    BCQUTKCUENTS 

Sec.  603.  (K)  Section  306  of  Che  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  Is  amended  by  redesi^oatUjg 
clauses  (6>,  <7>.  (8),  and  (9),  and  all  refer- 
ences  thereto,  as  clauses  (8).  <9>.  (10),  and 
(11),  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after 
clau&e  (5)  of  such  section  the  Cotloning  new 
clauses: 

"161  provide  for  cooperation  with  man- 
pOTer  derelopment  and  training  programs 
and  occupational  educHtiou  programs,  and 
lor  coordination  of  programs  carried  on  un- 
der this  title  with  other  programa.  Includ- 
ing reading  improvement  programs,  designed 
to  provide  reading  instruction  for  adults  car- 
ried on  by  State  and  local  agencies: 

"<7)  provide  that  such  agency  viU  make 
available  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the 
State's  allotment  for  programs  of  equiva- 
lency for  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a 
secondary  school:". 

(bt  Section  306(b)(1)  of  such  Act  ts 
amended  by  inserting  after  "adult  popula- 
tion" the  following;  ",  Including  Institu- 
tionalized persons."  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a  conuna 
and  the  followUig:  "That  not  to  exceed  20 
per  centum  of  the  funds  used  to  carry  out 
thi5  Act  for  any  Bscal  year  may  be  used  for 
the  education  of  Institutionalized  persons  ". 

USE  OF  FVNTJ3  FOB  SPF.fUL   PBOJECTS 

Sec.  604.  Section  309  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  Is  amended  lo  read  as  foUonrs: 

•  cat  OF  rtTNDS  FOa  SJTCIAL  EXPfJUUENTAt. 
DEMONSTRATIuN  PHajFCTS  AND  TE.\C'MER 
TRAINING 

•Sec.  309.  Of  the  funds  allotted  to  a  State 
under  section  305  for  a  fiscal  year,  not  Ic-is 
than  15  per  centum  shall  be  used  for — 

"(1)  special  projects  which  will  be  corrled 
out  m  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  and  which — 

"(A)  involve  the  use  of  innovative  meth- 
ods, 8>'si«ns,  materials,  or  programs  which 
may  have  national  significance  or  be  of  spe- 
cial value  in  promoting  effective  programs 
under  this  title,  or 

")Bi  involve  proKrams  of  adult  education 
which  are  part  of  community  school  pro- 
grams, carried  out  in  cooperation  with  other 
Federal,  federally  as&isted.  State,  or  local 
programs  which  have  unusual  promLse  In 
promoting  a  comprehensive  or  coordinated 
approach  to  the  problems  ol  persons  with 
educational  deficieucles:  and 

"i2j  training  persons  engaged,  or  prepar- 
ing to  engage,  as  personnel  in  programs  de- 
signed to  carr>'  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title.". 

CLCASINCHnvSF     ON     ADUI,r    EDUCATIOK 

Sec  605.  The  Adult  Education  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 309  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

**Cl.IAaiKCHOCSC   Ott    aoCT-T  EOCCATION 

"Sec.  309A.  The  Commissioner  shall  estab- 
lish and  operate  a  clearing-house  on  adult 
education,  which  shall  collect  and  dissem- 
inate to  the  public  information  pertaining 
to  the  education  of  adults  and  adult  educa- 
lion  programs,  together  »-ith  ways  of  coordi- 
nating adult  education  programs  with  man- 
power and  other  education  programs.  The 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
contracts  with  public  agencies  or  private 
organisations  to  operate  the  clearinghouse 
esublished  or  designated  under  this 
section.". 

STATE  AD\1SOaT  COUSCtLS 

Sec  606.  The  Adult  Education  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 310  thereof  the  following  new  section: 


"state  aovisort  councils 
"Sec  310A.  (a)  Any  State  which  receives 
assistance  under  this  title  may  establish  and 
maintain  a  State  advisory  council,  or  may 
designate  and  maintain  an  existing  State 
advisory  council,  which  shall  be.  or  has  been, 
appointed  by  the  Governor  or.  In  the  case 
of  a  State  In  which  members  of  the  State 
board  which  governs  the  State  education 
agency  are  elected  (Including  election  by  the 
State  legislature),  by  such  board. 

"(b)  (1(  Such  a  State  advisory  council 
shall  Include  as  members  persons  who,  bv 
reason  of  experience  or  training,  are  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  field  of  adult  education  or 
who  are  officials  of  the  State  educational 
agency  or  of  local  educational  agencies  of 
that  State.  per.sons  who  are  or  have  received 
adult  educational  services,  and  persons  who 
are  representative  of  the  general  public. 

'■(2)  Such  a  State  advisory  council,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner,  shall — 

"(A)  advise  the  State  educational  agency 
on  the  development  of,  and  policy  matters 
arising  In,  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan  approval  pursuant  to  section  306: 

"(B)  advise  with  respect  to  long-range 
planning  and  studies  to  evaluate  adult  edu- 
cation programs,  services,  and  activities 
fl.=;sl5ted  under  this  Act;   and 

"(C)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency,  and  to  the  National  Advisory 
Council  for  Adult  Education  established 
pursuant  to  section  310.  an  annual  report  of 
Its  recommendations,  accompanied  by  such 
additional  comments  of  the  Stale  educational 
agency  as  thai  agency  deems  appropriate. 

'(C)  Upon  the  appointment  of  any  such 
advisory  council,  the  appointing  authority 
under  subsecuou  (a>  of  this  section  shall 
inform  the  Commissioner  of  the  establish- 
ment of.  and  membership  of.  Its  State  ad- 
visory council.  The  Commissioner  shall,  upon 
receiving  such  informailon.  certify  that  each 
such  council  Is  in  compliance  with  the  mem- 
bership requirements  set  forth  In  subsection 
tb)  il>  of  this  section. 

"(d>  Each  such  State  advisory  council  shall 
meet  within  thirty  days  after  certification 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Commissioner 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  and 
select  from  among  its  membership  a  chair- 
man. The  time,  place,  and  manner  of  subse- 
quent meetings  shall  be  provided  by  the  rules 
of  the  State  ad^-lsory  council,  except  that 
such  rules  shall  provide  that  each  such  coun- 
cil meet  at  least  four  times  each  year.  Includ- 
ing at  least  one  public  meeting  at  which  the 
public  is  given  the  opportunity  to  express 
views  concerning  adult  education. 

"(e)  Each  such  State  advisory  council  Is 
authorized  to  obtain  the  services  of  such  pro- 
fessional, technical,  and  clerical  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
their   functions   under  this  section.". 

AMrNOMEMTS    RrLATlNC   TO    Bn.INCt'AI.    EOVCA- 

TION 

Sec.  607.  (a)  Section  306(a)  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  ■  at  the  end  of  clause  (10)  of  such  sec- 
tion, by  redesignating  clause  (11),  and  all 
references  thereto,  as  clause  (12),  and  by 
adding  after  clause  (10)  the  following  new 
clause : 

"(U)  provide  that  special  assistance  be 
given  to  the  needs  of  persons  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability  (gs  defined  in  sec- 
tion 703(a)  of  title  VII  of  the  ElemenUry 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965),  by 
providing  bilingual  adult  education  programs 
In  which  instruction  Is  given  In  English  and. 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  allow  such  persona 
to  progress  effectively  through  the  adult  edu- 
cation program,  in  the  native  language  of 
such  persona,  carried  out  In  coordination  with 
programs  of  blUng^^al  education  assisted 
under  such  title  vn  end  bilingual  vocational 
education  programs  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1903:  and" 


(b)(1)  Section  309(b)(1)  of  auch  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  a  comma  and  "Includ- 
Uig  methods  for  educating  persons  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability"  Immediately  after 
"methods '. 

(2i  Section  309(bK2)  of  auch  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "Includ- 
ing education  for  persons  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability"  Immediately  after  "educa- 
tion". 

(3)  Section  311(b)  oftuch  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  a  comma  and  "including  educa- 
tion for  persona  of  limited  Engltsh-speakii..' 
ability  In  which  Instruction  is  given  In  Eng- 
lish and.  to  the  extent  necessary  to  allow 
such  persons  to  progress  effectively  through 
the  adult  education  program,  in  the  native 
language  of  such  persons"  immediately  after 
"adult  education". 

EXTENSION    or   AtTTHOBIZATIONS   OF   APPaoPKIA- 
TIONS;    TtXTUNICAL   AM£NDM£HTS 

Sec.  608.  (a)  Section  313(a)  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act  Is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "section  310"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "sections  310  and 
.114-; 

<2)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  after 
"June  30.  1971.";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  "Jime  30.  1973."  the 
following:  "(150.000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1974.  and  June  30. 
1975.  (17&.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976,  and  $200,000,000  for  each  01 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1077.  and 
June  30.  1978:  Provided,  That,  effective  with 
respect  to  fiscal  years  after  June  30.  1974, 
grants  to  each  State  under  section  305  shall 
not  be  less  thsui  90  per  centum  of  the  grants 
made  \o  such  State  agencies  In  fiscal  year 
1973." 

(b)  Section  314(d)  of  such  Act.  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "two"  and  Inserting  after 
"yeare"  the  following:  "ending  prior  to  Julv 
1,  1978". 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec  609.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
this  part  shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that — 

(1)  the  amendments  made  by  section  608 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  I,  1973: 
and 

(2)  the  amendments  made  by  section  603 
and  607  shall  be  effective  on.  and  with  respect 
to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1973. 

(b(  The  amendments  made  by  sections  603 

and  604  shall  not  take  effect  with  respect  to 

any  multi-year  program  or  project  approved 

prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Part  B — Education   of  the  HAKoiciiprEii 

SHORT    TXTLX 

Sec  611.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Education  of  the  Handicapped  Amendments 
of  1974". 

OFFICS    FOR    THE    EDUCATION    AND    TRAINING    OF 
THE  HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  612.  (a)  Section  603  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(a)"  after  "Sec  603."  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(b)(1)  The  Bureau  established  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  headed  by  a  E>eputy 
Commissioner  of  Education  who  hhall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  re- 
port directly  to  the  Commissioner,  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  specified  for.  and  placed 
in.  grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  set 
forth  in  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  such  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, there  shall  be  placed  in  such  Bureau 
five  positions  for  persons  to  assist  the  lieputv 
Commissioner  in  carrying  out  his  duties.  In- 
cluding the  position  of  Associate  Deputy 
Commissioner,  and  such  positions  shall  be 
placed  in  grade  16  of  the  General  Schedule 
set  forth  in  section  5332  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,*'. 
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(b)  (I )  The  positions  created  by  subsection 
lb)  of  section  603  of  the  Education  cf  the 
Handicspped  Act  snail  be  In  addition  to  the 
number  of  positions  placed  in  the  appropri- 
ate grades  under  section  5108  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  and  stich  positions  shall 
be  In  addition  to.  and  without  prejudice 
against,  the  niunber  of  positions  otherwise 
placed  In  the  Office  of  Education  under  such 
section  5108  or  under  other  law.  Nothing  In 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  as  limiting  the 
Commissioner  from  assigning  additional  Gen- 
eral Schedule  positions  In  grades  16,  17.  and 
18  to  the  Office  should  he  determine  such 
additions  to  be  necessary  to  operate  programs 
for  educating  handicapped  children  author- 
ized by  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

ADVTSORT     COMMrmx 

Sec  613.  (a)  Section  604(b)  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  Advisory  Committee  shall 
continue  to  exist  until  July  l.  1977.". 

(b)  Section  604  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

*'<c)  There  are  atithorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  9100.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and 
for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

STATE    ENTrrLEMENTS 

Sec.  614-  (a)  Effective  for  fiscal  year  1975 
only,  section  611  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"CHANTS   TO    SCTATES   POK   EDUCATION   OF   HANDI- 
CAPPED   CIIII-DREN 

"Sec  611.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
make  payments  to  States  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  States  in  the  initiation,  expan- 
sion, and  improvement  of  programs  and  proj- 
ects for  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren at  the  preschool,  elementary  school, 
and  secondary  school  levels  in  order  to  pro- 
vide full  educational  oppominltles  to  all 
handicapped  children.  Such  pavTnents  may 
be  used  for  the  early  identification  and  as- 
sessment of  handicapping  conditions  In  chil- 
dren under  three  years  of  age. 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to  the  provUlons  of  sec- 
tion 612,  the  maximum  amount  of  the  grant 
to  which  a  State  shall  be  entitled  tuider  this 
part  shall  be  equal  to — 

"(A)   the  number  of  children  aged  three 
to   twenty-one.   inclusive.   In   that  State    in 
the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which  satis- 
factory data  are  available; 
multiplied  by — 
"(B)  W.75. 

"(2)  For  the  pui-pose  of  this  subsection. 
the  term  "State*  does  not  include  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(c)(1)  The  Jurisdictions  to  which  this 
stibsectlon  applies  are  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(2)  Each  Jiu-tsdlction  to  which  this  sub- 
section applies  shall,  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing June  30.  1975.  be  entitled  to  a  grant  In 
an  amount  equal  to  an  amount  determined 
by  the  Commissioner,  lu  accordance  with 
criteria  established  by  regulations,  needed 
to  Initiate,  expand,  or  improve  programs  and 
projects  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  at  the  preschool,  elementary  school, 
and  secondary  school  levels,  tn  that  Jurisdic- 
tion, exc^t  that  the  aggregate  of  the  amount 
to  which  such  Jurisdictions  are  so  entitled 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  2  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  to  which  all  States  are  entitled  un- 
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der  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for  that 
fiscal  year.  If  the  aggregate  of  the  amotints. 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  sentence,  to  be  so  needed  for 
any  fiscal  year  exceeds  an  amount  equal  to 
such  2  per  centum  limitation,  the  entitle- 
ment of  each  such  Jurisdiction  ahall  be  re- 
duced proportionately  until  such  aggregate 
does  not  exceed  such  2  per  ceutum  limita- 
tion. 

"Id)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975.  *o  make 
payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
according  to  the  need  for  such  assistance  for 
the  education  of  handicapped  children  on 
reservations  serviced  by  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  operated  for  Indian  children 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
terms  upon  which  payments  for  such  pur- 
poses shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  such 
criteria  as  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  The 
amount  of  such  payment  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate amounts  to  which  States  are  entitled 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for  that 
fiscal  year.'*. 

(b)  Effective  for  fiscal  year  1975  only,  sec- 
tion 612  of  such  Act  ts  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

■■ALLOCATIOHS   of   APPROPRIATIONS 

'Sec.  612.  (a)  Sums  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  shall  be 
made  available  to  States  and  allocated  to  each 
State,  on  the  basis  of  unsatisfied  entitle- 
ments under  section  611,  In  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  it  received  from  the  appropri- 
ation for  this  part  for  the  fiscal  year  1974. 

"(b)  Any  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  which  remain 
after  allocations  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  made  to  States  in  accord- 
ance with  entitlements  created  under  sec- 
tion 611  (to  the  extent  that  such  entitle- 
ments are  unsatisfied)   ratably  reduced. 

"(c)  In  the  event  that  funds  become 
available  for  making  payments  under  this 
part  for  any  fiscal  year  after  allocations  have 
been  made  under  subsections  (ai  and  (b)  for 
that  year,  the  amounts  reduced  under  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  increased  on  the  same 
basis  as  they  were  reduced.". 

(c)  Effective  for  fiscal  year  1975  only,  sec- 
tion 613(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "desires  to  receive  grants"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  such  subsection  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Is  entitled  to  receive  pay- 
ments'*. 

(d)  Section  613(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  ( 1 )  striking  out  the  word  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (10).  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(11)  and  inserting  lu  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon, and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  two  paragraphs: 

"(12)  (A)  establish  a  goal  of  providing  full 
educational  opportunities  lo  all  handicapped 
children,  and  (B|  provide  for  a  procedure  to 
assure  that  funds  expended  under  this  part 
are  used  to  accomplish  the  goal  set  forth  in 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  and  priority  in  the 
utilization  of  funds  under  this  part  will  be 
given  to  handicapped  children  who  are  not 
receiving  an  education:  and 

"(13)  provide  procedures  for  insuring  thai 
handicapped  children  and  their  parents  or 
guardians  are  guaranteed  procedural  safe- 
guards tn  decisions  regarding  identification. 
evaluation  and  educational  placement  of 
liandlcapped  children  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to  (A)  111  prior  notice  to  parents  of 
guardians  of  the  child  when  the  local  or  State 
educational  agency  proposes  to  change  the 
educational  placement  of  the  clilld.  (ti)  an 
opportunity  for  the  parents  or  guardians  to 
obtain  an  impartial  due  process  hearing,  ex- 
amine all  relevant  records  with  reelect  t»  the 
classification  or  educational  placement  of  the 
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child,  and  obtain  an  independent  educational 
evaluation  cf  the  child.  (Ill)  procedures  lo 
protect  the  rlghta  of  the  child  when  the  par- 
ents or  guardians  are  not  known,  unavail- 
able, or  the  child  is  a  ward  of  the  State  in- 
cluding the  assignment  of  an  individual  (not 
to  be  an  employee  of  the  State  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  Involved  in  the  educaUon 
or  care  of  children)  to  act  as  a  surrogate  for 
the  parents  or  guardians  and  (iv)  provision 
to  insure  that  the  decisions  rendered  lu  the 
Impartial  due  process  hearing  required  by 
ihtii  paragraph  shall  be  binding  on  all  par- 
lies subject  only  to  appropriate  administra- 
tive or  Judicial  appeal:  and  (B)  procedures 
to  lustire  tliat,  to  the  maximum  extent  ap- 
propriate, handicapped  children,  including 
children  in  public  or  private  institutions  or 
other  care  faculties,  are  educated  with  chil- 
dren who  are  not  handicapped,  and  that  spe- 
cial cioases.  separate  schooling,  or  other  rc- 
mo\-ai  of  handicapped  children  from  the 
regular  education  environment  occurs  only 
when  the  nature  or  severity  of  the  handicap 
Is  .^uch  that  education  in  regular  classes  with 
the  use  of  supplementary  aids  and  services 
ca^iuot  be  achieved  satlsfactortly;  and  (C) 
procedures  to  Insure  that  testing  and  evalu- 
ation materials  and  procedures  utilised  for 
the  purposes  of  classification  and  placement 
of  handicapped  children  will  be  selected  and 
BdminLstered  so  as  not  to  be  racially  or  cul- 
turally discriminatory.". 

(e)tl}  Section  en  (a)  of  Che  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  the  following:  "In  order  to 
provide  full  educational  opportunity  to  all 
handicapped  children". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  611  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  is  amended, 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  port,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976.  and  SI  10.000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3,  1977.*'. 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
( e  I  shall  become  effectlv-e  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  ha^  been  enacted  on  Julv  1.  1975. 

(ft(l)  Section  612(B)(1KB)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "1973"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  *'19T7." 

(21  The  amendment  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  effective  on  and  after  Julv  I. 
1973. 

ADDITIONAL    STATE   FtAN    REgriREMENT 

Sec  615.  (Old)  Effective  on  and  after  Julv 
1,  1975,  section  612(a)(2)  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing our  "»200.000'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   "MOO  .000". 

(2)  Effective  on  and  after  July  1.  1975.  sec- 
tion 612(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"i3i  No  State  .shall.  In  any  fiscal  year,  be 
required  to  expend  amounts  allotted  pur- 
suant to  this  section  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  6iatbi  un- 
less that  State  receives  an  amount  greater 
than  the  amount  allotted  to  that  State  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973. '. 

(b)  Section  ei3(at(l)  of  such  Act  i.'^ 
amended  by  striking  out  "•lOO.OOO"  and  In- 
serting lo  lieu  thereof  "saoo.OOO". 

(C)(1)  Section  (n3  of  such  .Act  la  amended 
by  redesignatmg  subsections  (b).  (c),  and 
(d)  of  such  section,  and  all  references  there- 
to. OS  subsections  (ct.  (d).  and  (e).  respec- 
tively, and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a) 
the  following; 

"(b)  (1 1  Any  State  whlchi^esires  to  receive 
a  grant  under  thLs  part  for  anv  fiscal  vear 
beginning  after  June  30.  1975.  shall  submit 
to  the  CommtSHloner  for  approx'al  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Americans  of 
1074.  through  Ita  State  educational  agency  an 
amendment  to  the  State  plan  reqiAred  under 
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subsection  (e).  setting  forth  in  detail  the 
policies  uid  procedures  which  the  SUte  will 
undertake  In  order  to  assure  that — 

"(A>  all  children  residing  In  the  SUte 
who  are  handicapped  regardless  of  the  sever- 
ity of  their  handicap  and  who  are  In  need  of 
special  education  and  related  services  are 
identified,  located,  and  evaluated,  including 
a  practical  method  of  determining  which 
children  are  currently  receiving  needed  spe- 
cial education  and  related  services  and  which 
children  are  not  currently  receiving  needed 
special  education  and  related  services; 

"(B)  policies  iind  procedures  vWl  be  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  detailed  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  to  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  such  data  and  Informa- 
tion by  the  State; 

"(C>  there  is  established  ilia  goal  of  pro- 
Ttdtng  full  educational  opportunities  to  all 
handicapped  children,  (ii)  a  detailed  lime- 
table  for  accomplishing  such  a  goal,  and  (ill) 
a  description  of  the  kind  and  number  of 
facilities,  personnel,  and  services  necessary 
throughout  the  State  to  meet  such  a  goal; 
and 

•■(D>  the  amendment  submitted  by  the 
State  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  to  parenu  and  other  members  of 
the  general  public  at  least  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  date  of  submission  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Commissioner. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  part,  any  amendment 
to  the  State  plan  required  by  this  subsection 
and  approved  by  the  Commissianer  shall  be 
considered,  after  June  30.  1975.  as  a  required 
portion  of  the  State  plan. 

■■|2)  The  requirement  of  paragraph  (H  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  effective  with 
respect  to  any  fiscal  year  In  which  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  amounts  allotted  to  the  States 
for  this  part  for  that  fiscal  year  Is  less  than 
•45,000.000. ". 

(21  Section  613(e)  (1)  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
designated by  this  section!  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (o"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "subsection  (d)'. 

<d)  The  amendment  made  by  subsections 
(a)tl)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  ef- 
fective in  any  fiscal  year  for  which  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  amounts  allotted  to  the  States 
for  that  fiscal  year  tor  carrying  out  part  B 
of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  is 
M5.00O.00O  or  more. 

BECIONAL    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS    FOR    DEAr    AND 
OTHEB    HANDICAPPCO  PERSONS 

Sec.  616.  Part  C  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  Is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing sections  625  and  626  thereof  as  secUons 
636  and  627.  respectively,  and  by  inserting  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

"RECZOKAI.  EXItTCATION   PROGRAMS 

"Stc.  625.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Including 
junior  and  community  colleges,  vocational 
and  technical  Institutions,  and  other  appro- 
priate nonprofit  educational  agencies  for  the 
development  and  operation  of  specially  de- 
ftgned  or  modified  programs  of  vocational, 
technical,  postsecondary.  or  adult  education 
for  deaf  or  other  handicapped  persons. 

"(bi  In  making  grants  or  contracts  au- 
thorized by  this  section  the  Commissioner 
shall  give  priority  consideration  to — 

"(ll  programs  serving  multlstate  regions 
or  large  population  centers: 

"(2)  programs  adapting  exlstmg  programs 
of  vocational,  technical,  postsecondary.  or 
adult  education  to  the  special  needs  of  han- 
dicapped persons;  and 

"(3)  prc^rams  designed  to  serve  areas 
where  a  need  for  such  services  is  clearly 
demonstrated. 

••(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  tlie  term 
'handicapped  persons'  means  persons  who  are 
mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf, 
speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped,  emo- 
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tlonally  disturbed,  crippled,  or  In  other  ways 
health  Impaired  by  reason  thereof  require 
education  programming  and  related  serv- 
ices.". 

CCNTZraS  AND  SERVICES 

Sec.  617.  Section  627  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  las  redesignated  by 
section  ei6i   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'AUTHORIZATION   OF   APPHOPRIATtONS 

"Sec.  627.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
prc^riated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 621.  Sl2.5O0.00O  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1975.  »18.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976,  and  »19,000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  622.  »15.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1975.  «20.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976.  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  623.  $25,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  W6.- 
OOO.CtOO  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  30. 
1976.  and  (38.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1977.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  625.  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1975.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fis- 
cal years.", 

PERSON  N  EI.    TRAINING 

Sec.  618.  Section  636  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 
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"At-THOHIZATION     OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  636.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated lor  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  pan  (other  than  section  633)  M5.- 
0(X),000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

1975.  »52.00O.00O  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976.  and  $54,000,000  for  iiie  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1977.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  633,  ftSOO.OOO  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1975.  and 
June  30.  1976.  and  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1977.'*. 

RESEARCH 

Sec.  619  Section  644  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"ADTHOHJZATION      OF      APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  644.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  part,  there  ar^  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1975,  $20,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  June 
30.     1977." 

INSTRUCTIONAL   MEDIA 

Sec.  620.  (I)  Sections  652(b)(3).  652(b) 
(4).  and  652(b)(6)  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  are  each  amended  by  in- 
sertmg  ".  by  grant  and  contract."  after 
•provide". 

(2)  Section  654  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"AtTTHORIZATION    OF    APFaOPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  654.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  part  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  tlB.OOO.(X)0  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
$22,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

1976,  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
thereafter." 

SPECIFtC    LEARNING    OlSABILmES 

SEC.  621.  Section  661(c)  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
and  contracts  under  this  section  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975, 
$20,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  June  30,  1977." 


Part  C — Indian  Education 

extension    of    pbocrams    for    the    etnjca- 

tion  of  indian  children 

Sec.  631.  (a)  Section  810(g)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966  is  amended  by  striking  out  "two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •'succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior 
to  July  1.  197a". 

<b)'secilon  303(a)(1)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  as  added  by  the  Indian  Edu- 
cation Act.  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■July  1.  1976"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"July  1. 1978.''. 

(ci  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1. 
1973. 

REVISION    OF    PROGRAMS    RELATING    TO 
INDIAN    EDUCATION 

Sec  632.  (a)  Section  BlOif)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  third  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence;  "The 
Commissioner  shall  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion for  a  grant  under  subsection  (b).  <c). 
or  (d)  unless  he  Is  satisfied  that  such  an 
application,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  of  eligible  children  In  the  area 
to  be  served  who  are  enrolled  In  private  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  schools 
whose  needs  are  of  the  type  which  the  pro- 
gram Is  intended  to  meet,  makes  provision 
for  the  participation  of  such  children  on  an 
eq\tltable  basis.". 

(bt  Section  303(b)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first 
Congress*,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "5 
per  centum"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"'10  per  centum". 

(C)  Part  B  of  the  Indian  Education  Act  Is 
amended  by  nddlng  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"SPECIAL   EDUCATIONAL   TRAINING   PROGRAMS    TOK 
TEACHERS    OP    INDIAN    CHILDREN 

"Sec,  422.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  institutions  of  higher  education. 
Indian  oi^anlzatlons,  and  Indian  tribes  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  individuals  for 
teaching  or  administering  special  programs 
and  projects  designed  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  Indian  children  and 
to  provide  in-service  irainmg  for  persons 
teaching  in  such  programs.  Priority  shall  be 
given  to  Indian  institutions  and  organiza- 
ilons.  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  un- 
der this  section,  the  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  award  fellowships  and  tralneeshlps 
to  individuals  and  to  make  grants  to  and  to 
enter  Into  contracts  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  Indian  organizations,  and 
Indian  tribes  for  cost  of  ed\icatlon  allow- 
ances. In  awarding  fellowships  and  trainee- 
ships  under  this  section,  the  Commissioner 
shall  give  preference  to  Indians. 

"(bi  In  the  case  of  tralneeshlps  and  fel- 
lowships, the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
grant  stipends  to,  and  allowances  for  de- 
pendents of.  persons  receiving  tralneeshlps 
and  fellowships. 

"lO  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975.  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiEcal  years  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

'TELLOWSHIPS    FOB    INDIAN    STT-'DENTS 

'Sec  423.  <a)  During  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1975.  and  each  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  the  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  award  not  to  exceed  two  hun- 
dred fellowships  to  be  used  for  study  In  grad- 
uate and  professional  programs  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Such  fellowships 
shall  be  awarded  to  Indian  students  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  pursue  a  course  of  study 
of  not  lessl  than  three,  nor  more  than  four. 
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r„„  i^,  IJ^     .^"^       T"      ',  '"■°'°'"     '"'  '"■"'1^  "Mctlon  70«<a)(3)"  and  by  In-      luvolvlug  the  us.  of  Innovative  method,  sya- 
slonal   or    graduate    degree    In   engineering,     sertlng  "section   708(a)(1)(E)".  tern,,    material,   or   progranu    which   know 

S.m/^„°-^,I!;,  f  ^°,^-  ',°';f "^.r"  ".'f'"         ^'"^  ™-""*  «>"  ■""  ^'='^0  <»■         promise  or  overcoming  ^^^ingdea?" 
Belds.  In  addition  to  the  fellowships  author.  mathematics  encles  ""^'"s  "hjui-i 

SfilsubS'cUonl^ConSflil'on.riS'fSS,^'  '"^'^'  «"■  ^""on  708(a)  of  ,uch  Act  Is  (2)  The  Commissioner  Is  further  author- 
Led  tS  awMd  a  n^^rS^eUowshloB  em^I  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  t»a  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  state 
to^1,.'°nuZer  p™^Sfl7awa^°erdu?lng\n'^-  "'"™"'^  ""'  •'"^'"'  ■  If^t'^T^I'.^""''^-^'^^  educational  agen- 
flscal  year  undkr  this  subsection  but  "alaWd  .  i^)  The  Assistant  Secret«-y  la  authorized  ^'»=;  or  with  „„„  „^  ^^ 
prior  to  to  the  end  of  the  period  during  '=  ■"^''«  «^^^  "■  ">"  contracts  with,  one  I'fl  Institut.ons  for  the  carrying  out  by 
which  they  were  awarded  exceot  that  each  or  more  private,  nonproat  agencies.  Instltu-  ^J^"  agencies  and  instltutloas,  m  areas 
fellowsmp'^sJa^^MsLS^'^omy  fo?a  "on=.  or  organizations,  forlhe  conduct.  In  *"«%'"'='>  ^-^^'^  ""  '°"'«'-  °'  ■"'^'' 
period  of  study  not  In  excess  of  the  remainder  "cooperation  with  one  or  more  local  educa-  ProjecU  for  preelementary  school  children, 
of  the  period  of  time  for  which  the  teUow-  "°"*'  "Benc'^'.  of  special  programs  tor  the  Such  projects  are  to  be  Instituted  In  kinder- 
ship  It  replaces  was  awarded  as  the  Com-  '=»'c'"nB  of  standard  mathematics  to  chll-  garteos.  nursery  schools,  or  other  preschool 
mlssloner  may  determine  '^"'^   eligible   for   sen'lces    under   this   Act  institutions. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  per.  "»">"Bh  Instruction  In  advanced  mathemat-  '■"    "o  agreement  may  be  entered  Into 

sons  awarded  fellowships  under  Ulls  sutisec-  '"^^   "S"   1"a"fied   Instructors   with   bachelor  ""ofr  ^"S  part,  unless  upon  an  application 

tlon  such  stipends    (Including  such  allow-  ""Brecs  In  mathematics,  or  the  mathematical  ""=""   "  ""■  Commissioner  at  such   time, 

ances  for  subsistence  of  such  persons  and  «c'™m'  '"im  coUegea  or  other  Institutions  ">  ^uch  manner,  and  Including  or  accom- 

thelr  dependents)    as  he  may  determine  to  "^  higher  education,  or  equivalent  expert-  P»hled  by  such  Information  as  he  may  re  .- 

be  consistent  wlti  prevailing  practice"  undS  ""«  ^  t^t°'fSll[h'"Tr^ i^"  """^  «PP"«'loh  sbaU 

comparable  federally  supported  programs.  amcndme-nt  relating  to  NoNpaoni  gbocps  |^J_         "  """^  program  which  provides 

"(C)    The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  the         Sec.  645.  Section  708(b)  of  the  Elementary  (i)  diaanostlc  tMtln.,  rt«l»n«i  »^  ,a^^,ir„ 

insututlon  of  higher  education  at  which  the  School  Aid  Act  is  wnended  by  rtrUang  oS  prMleme^STy^T  efcLtntS^oit  Su! 

holder  or  a  fellowship  under  this  subsection  "TOSia)"  both  tunes  It  appears  In  auch  sec-  dren  w"th  re^dl^  deflc"nclM  m^^^^ 

tforcT^id%'=u°crho?diraS'ci"aru°n'ts"^;  rn  rta!^'"^ " "'" '""""'  ■■""'' "  ''^antS'f ;ro?^cS^'"wiii'r'^jst 

the  CotttSissloner  may  deteralne  to^4r  l^""™'-  'appropriate  other  treatment,  can  be  expected 

the  cost  Of  education  for  theTorder  or  «"h  „       ,,,    _  "'•"^"'■■^  -"-^  "  ^Pf^c  or  prevent  children  from  learning 

a  fellowship  ■'  Sec.  848.  The  amendments  made  by  and  ^o  read. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  "^'  provisions  of  this  part  shall  be  effective         W  Planning  for  and  establishing  compre- 

sh.-.ll  be  effective  on  and  Xr  JuYy  I    197t  ""  »"<•  ^^'  •'"'r  '•  '"*■  ^"^  '^">  "^P"'     ^"J^^'''  """ng  progr«ns; 

p        ri    !■                   o  'o  appropriations  ror  fiscal  years  beginning         <3)    reading    Instruction    for    elementary 

j-ABT  u— tMERoENCY  SCHOOL  Am  qu  and  after  such  date  except  that  the  pro-  school  pupils  whose  reading  achievement  la 

EXTxKsioN  or  TKE  XUEECENCY  SCHOOL  AID  ACT  visions  Of  Bcctlon  641(b)    Shall  be  effective  I'ss  than  that  which  would  uormaUy  be  ex- 

Sec.  641.  (a)  Section  704(a)  of  the  Emer-  ""'^  *''"'  aspect  to  fiscal  year  1977.  pectcd  ror  pupUs  of  comparable  agea  and  In 

gency  School  Aid  Act  (title  vn  of  Public  Law  Pabt  E— National  DEriNst  Eoucatiom  Act  comparable  grades  of  school: 

92-318)   is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the  Errnraioi.  op  ttti  ■:  trr  .    <*>  P«="""  ""alnlng  programs  for  teach- 

flscal  year  ending  June  30.  T974"  and  In-  .,        „.,    ^''™"'°''  °'  ^'■^  ^  Ing   personnel    Including    teacher-aides   and 

sertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "ror  the  nerlod  end-  -,  ,'^'^-  "'i'  '°*  Section  301  or  the  National  other  ancillary  educational  personnel,  and 

Ing  June  30   1976'                           pwiou  ina  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  in-service    training    and   development    pro- 

(bl  With  r.^™...."  .«..,.  «„.,               ..,  by  striding  out  -1975"  both  times  It  appears  grams,   where  reaslble,  designed  to  enable 

JulS,  30   197?  «f.  .,^hl«     .f "  7^',  J""'?*  ""^  inserting  "I977-  In  lieu  thereor.  by  strut-  such  personnel  to  Improve  their  ability  to 

EmMr,;A  l;h^^  a^h  ?  ,  ^i'lr  i"'" '" '^''"  '"«  °"'  "'°''  ""  O"^*'  y"  endmg-  after  teach  indents  to  read: 

p^s^t  iectSrill  o,  tlf A  ■  "","'''""-  •5130.600.000"  In  the  first  sentence,  and  by  (5)    participation   of   the   Khool    faculty, 

K  P^ovMoirA^?   h^         ,'^™J"'  ^""-  ">sert.ln«ln  lieu  thereof  "foreach  of  the  fiscal  school  board  members,  administration,  pw- 

annro^rilSS  r„.  .L      ^'^  '"  .""v. ''™"'°'  ^^""^  ^°'"°«  ?"■""•  ^°"-  "°"*  "^  """^8  »'  ">»  '-"■  ">■•  ^lents  in  reading-related  acS" 

genc^'^sc^c^l   Aid   Ac'lT^f,"^'''',^"-  T    "'I""'   ""=    f°»°'"°8   new   sentence:  ties  which  stimulate  an  Intlrest  Inr^mg 

IndSg  Jur30    1976                       ^^   ^'"  Notwithstanding    the   preceding   two   sen-  and  are  conducive  to  the  improvement  of 

euoing  June  ju.  1976.  tences.  no  funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap-  reading  skills: 

HEPEAL  OF  aisEKVATioN  Foa  CEKTAm  proprtatcd  fOT  Obligation  during  any  year  for  (6)    parent  participation  In  development 

METROpoLrrAK  PROJECTS  whlch  rtmds  are  available  for  obligation  for  and    Implementation   of   the    program   for 

Sec.  642.  (al  Section  704(b)  of  the  Emer-  '^'^''S  out  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Ele-  which  assistance  Is  sought: 

gency  School  Aid  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  ?if.^'?^  '"''  Secondary  Education  Act  of  (7)  local  educational  agencv  school  board 

out  paragraph  (1)  and  bv  striking  out  "(2)"  participation   in   the   development    of  pro- 

of  such  section.  (b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section  grams: 

(b)  The  matter  preceding  paragraph  1  of  ^^^"  '^  <^T«ctlve  on  and  after  July  1,  1874.  (81   periodic  testtog  in  programs  for  ele- 

sectlon  709(a)    of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  TITLE  Vn— NATIONAL  READING  mentary   school    children    on   a   suDlclently 

read  as  follows:  "Sums  available  to  the  Sec-  IMPHOVEMKNT  PROCRAM  frequent  basis  to  measure  accurately  read- 

retary   under  section  708   for  metropolitan  Statement  op  Ptmposi  ^^  achievement,  and  for  programs  tor  pre- 

area  projects  shall  be  available  for  the  fol-  Sec  701  It  is  the  nuroose  of  thl»  tirl,^  elementary  schtxii  children  a  test  of  readUlg 

lowing  purposes:".  7i , ' t„  „r„,.,rt.  L1„^f ._,  ■          f~  proficiency  at  the  conclusion,  minimally,  ol 

1 1  *   to  provide  financial  assistance  to  en-  the  first-erade  oroeram  inir,  whti.^  »h«  ««« 
AMENDMENT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  EL.OIBU.ITT  oouragc  State  and  local  educational  agencies  ery   aTd   Sn5£SS^  ^^J^   S'  ^^ 
Sec.  643.  (a)  Section  706(a)  of  the  Emer-  "  undertake  projects  to  strengthen  reading  grated- 
gency  School   Aid  Act   is  amended    (1)    bv  Instruction  programs  in  elementary  grades:  (9)  publication  of  test  restilts  on  reading 
striking  out  paragraph  (3).   (2)   by  striking  ^  '^J  "  Provide  financial  assistance  for  the  achievement  by  grade  level    and  where  ab- 
out the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1)  development  and  enhancement  of  necessary  propriate.  by  school,  without  identification 
(D)  and  inserting.  ";  or"  and  VsTbv  iddlng  '^"i^°'  Instructional  and  other  educational  of  «hlevement  of  Inkivldu^  ch^dren 
at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  ( 1 )    the  fol-  '"«  '°^  "^^^  FZ^'^^i       .,  .  "<>>  a^Uabmty  of  test  results  on  reading 
lowing:  3)  to  deTelop  a  means  by  which  measur-  achievement  on  an  Individual  basis  to  par- 
"(E)  Which  win  establish  or  maintain  one  «^bmi,.rt  I^ri^Lli^^f   .*  programs  can  be  euu  or  guardians   of   any   child    being   w 
or  more  Integrated  schools  as  defined  Ui  wc-  ff""'""'"  »""  Progress  toward  such  objec-  tested: 

tlon  720(71  and  which—  ines  assessed;  (11)  participation  on  an  equluble  basis  by 

"(1)   has  a  stifflclent  number  of  mlnorltv  ***  '°  develop  the  capacity  or  preelemen-  children  enrolled  In  nonprofit  private  ele- 

group  children  to  comprise  more  than  50  per  '^'^  school  children  for  reading,  and  to  es-  mentary  schools  In  the  area  to  be  served 

centum  ot  the  number  or  children  m  attend-  *abli8h   and   Improve  preelementary  school  arter    consultation    with    the    appropriate 

ance  at  the  schools  or  such  agency,  and  programs  in  language  arts  and  reading:  and  private  school  officials)    to  an  extent  con- 

"(11)    has   agreed    to   apply   for   an   equal  '*'   to  provide  financial  asslsUnce  to  pro-  slatent  with   the  number  ot   such   children 

amount  of  assistance  under  subsection  (b)  "  mote  literacy  among  youth  and  adults.  whose  educational  needs  are  of  the  kind  the 

(b)  Section  70e(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  1^*"  A— Beaoino  Improvement  Projects  Program  U  Intended  to  meet: 

by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "subsection  (a)".  projects  AtrrnoRizEo  """  ^'  ""  °'  """ngual  education  meth- 

(c)  Section  710(c)  or  such  Act  Is  amended  =„  -jm  /.wi,  t>.^  ^  .  .  .  ods  and  techniques  to  the  extent  consistent 
by  hisertlng  In  paragraph  (2)  after  "(ill)"  .„,h^-,  l3.  ,  '  .'  ,  ^Commissioner  Is  with  the  number  of  elementary  school-aee 
the  following:  "or  uEder  section  706la)  )  JrlirKt^,.  J?,  f,  "?  "Breements  with  children  in  the  area  sen-ed  by  .Ve«Ilng  pro- 
lEi".  In  the  same  paragraph  Insert  "or  ac-  education^  a-^n<-^"-*h  ^f  T'".,  °'  "^'  ^™*"  """  "'  ■"  """'^  English-speaking 
twity"  after  "p.n"  the  second  time  It  ap-  ^^T^fJ^^^Zr^lL^l^' ^^^s' ^^l  ^^"l'5f  appropriate   Uivolvement   of  leader; 

(d)  8«t.on,^(„  .,.„ch  ActUamended  S  "w^trr^ad^ig^  Selrc,?.r«^'T  p^tL"  tU^r^T^  :S^,S^^^:^\^:;^:Z'' 
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ot  higher  education,  nonprofit  private 
crhools,  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies Kuch  as  libraries,  rouseiuns,  educational 
radio  and  telensJon,  and  oUier  cultural  and 
education  rcEourcea  of  the  community:  and 

(14)  assessment,  evaliiatiou,  and  collection 
of  information  on  individual  clilldren  by 
teachers  during  each  year  of  the  preelemen- 
lary  program,  to  be  made  available  for 
teachers  in  the  subsequent  year,  in  order 
that  continuity  for  the  indMidual  child 
not  be  lost. 

<c)  Each  such  applicant,  in  addition  to 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection  <b), 
ahall  provide  assurances  that — 

( 1 )  appropriate  measures  have  been  taken 
toy  the  agency  to  analyze  the  reasons  why 
elementary  school  children  sre  not  reading 
at  the  appropriate  grade  level; 

(21  the  agency  will  develop  a  plan  setting 
forth  apecific  objectives  which  shall  Include 
the  goals  of  having  the  children  in  project 
schools  reading  at  the  appropriate  grade 
level  at  the  end  of  grade  three;  and 

(3>  whenever  appropriate,  sufficient  meas- 
nres  will  be  taken  to  coordinate  each  pre- 
etementary  reading  program  with  the  reading 
program  of  the  educational  agencies  or  In- 
stitutions which  such  preelementary  school 
children  will  be  next  in  attendance. 

Id)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
part  unless  the  application  for  such  grant 
provides  assuiancK  that  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  are  met.  Each  State  educa* 
tional  agency  shall — 

(1)  establish  an  advisory  council  on  read- 
ing appointed  by  such  agency  which  shall  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  education 
resources  of  the  State  and  of  the  general 
public,  including  persons  representative  of — 

(A|  public  and  private  nonprofit  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

(B)  Institutions  of  higher  education. 

iC)  parents  of  elementary  and  secondary 
Ktiool  children,  and 

(D>  areas  of  professional  comf^tence  re- 
lating to  instruction  In  reading,  and 

(3)   authorize  the  advisory  council  estab- 
lished under  clause  ( 1 1  to  receive  and  desig- 
nate priorities  among  applications  for  grants 
under  this  seotion  m  that  State. 
If—  ] 

<1)  that  Stale  educational  agency  desires 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  part,  or 

(11)  any  local  educational  agency  of  that 
State  desires  to  recehe  a  grant  under  this 
part,  and  notifies  the  Stale  educational 
agency  concerned,  or 

(ill)  in  the  case  of  a  preelementary  school 
program  any  nonprofit  educational  agency 
or  child  care  institution  in  that  SUte  de- 
sires to  receive  a  grant  under  this  pari,  and 
notifies  the  State  educational  agency 
concerned. 

(e)  No  agreement  may  be  entered  Into 
under  this  part  unless  the  application  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commissioner — 

U)  has  first  been  approved  by  the  Stite 
educational  agency,  and 

(2)  is  accompanied  by  assurances  that 
such  agency  will  supervise  compliance  by  the 
local  educational  agency  in  that  State  with 
the  requirements  set  forth  in  subsection  ibj 
of  thla  section. 

(ft  The  Commissioner  may  approve  any 
application  submitted  under  this  part  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsections  (bl. 
(c>.  (d).  and  iei.  In  approving  such  ap- 
plications, the  Commissioner  may  not  use 
any  panel  (other  ihnn  employees  of  the  OfBce 
of  Education)  for  the  purpose  of  such  ap- 
proval. 

(gl  In  approving  applications  under  this 
part  the  Commla^toner  shall,  to  the  mB.x]- 
mum  extent  feasible,  assure  an  equitable 
dutribution  of  funds  throughout  the  United 
States  and  among  urban  and  rural  areas.  Not 
more  than  12'^  percent  of  the  funds  ex- 
pended under  this  part  In  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  expended  in  any  State  In  that  year. 


Part  B — State  REAomo  iMPttovEUCMT  Pao- 
CRAMS  Statement  or  Pt^posE 

Sec.  711.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
to  enable  them — 

(I)  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
projects  designed  to  facilitate  reaching  the 
objectives  of  this  title; 

(21  to  develop  comprehensive  programs  to 
Improve  reading  proficiency  and  instruction 
in  reading  in  the  elemenury  schools  of  the 
State; 

(3)  to  provide  SUte  leadership  in  the 
planning,  improving,  execution,  and  evalua- 
tion of  reading  prc^rams  in  elementary 
schools;  and 

(4t  to  arrange  for  and  assist  In  the  train- 
ing of  special  reading  personnel  and  special- 
ists needed  in  programs  assisted  under  this 
title. 

APPLICASn-ITY    AND  ErTECTlVE   DATE 

Sec.  712  lai  The  provisions  of  this  part 
siia.1  become  effective  only  In  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
section  732<8)  exceed  830.000,000  and  then 
only  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  such 
exce££. 

Ibi  The  provisions  of  this  part  shall  be 
efJectlve  on  and  after  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1976. 

AIXOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  713.  (a)  (11  Prom  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  732(a)  for  each 
fiscal  year  which  are  available  for  carrying 
out  this  part,  the  Commissioner  shall  re- 
.serve  such  amount,  but  not  In  excess  of  1 
ptr  centum  of  such  sums,  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, and  shall  apportion  such  amount  to 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  \'\T^ii\  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
according  to  their  respective  needs  for  as- 
sistance under  this  title.  Of  the  remainder 
of  such  sums,  he  shall  allot  an  amount  to 
each  State  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  available  for  allotment  as  the 
number  of  school  age  children  (aged  5  to  12, 
inclusive)  In  each  such  State  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  such  children  in  all  the 
States,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory 
data  available  to  him.  The  allotment  of  a 
State  which  would  be  less  than  850.000  under 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  increased  to 
530.000,  and  the  total  of  the  increases  there- 
by required  shall  be  derived  by  propor- 
tionately reducing  the  allotments  to  the 
remaining  States  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, but  with  such  adjustments  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  allotments  to  any 
such  remaining  States  from  being  reduced 
to  less  than  $50,000. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  •State"  includes  the  Disuict  oi  Colum- 
bia and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

ibt  The  amount  allotted  to  any  State 
under  subsection  ta)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  that  year  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  that  year  as  the  Commissioner 
may  fix.  to  other  States  In  proportion  to 
the  amounts  originally  allotted  among  those 
States  under  subsection  (a]  for  that  year, 
but  with  the  proportionate  amount  for  any 
ot  the  other  States  being  reduced  to  the 
extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner 
estimates  the  local  educational  agencies  of 
sufh  State  need  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
that  year;  and  the  total  of  these  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so 
reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  from  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  732  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  the  amount  al- 
loted  to  it  under  subsection  <a)  for  that 
year. 


AGREEMENTS  WaTH  STATE  EDUCATIONAL 
ACENCtES 

Sec.  714.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  granu  under  this  part  shall,  through 
its  State  educational  agency,  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  Commissioner,  in  such 
detail  as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary. 
which— 

( 1 )  designates  the  State  educational 
agency  as  the  sole  agency  for  administration 
of  the  agreement: 

(2)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  advisory  council  on  reading,  appointed 
by  the  State  educational  agency,  which  shall 
be  broadly  representative  of  the  educational 
resources  of  the  State  and  of  the  general  pub- 
lic. Including  persons  representative  of — 

(A)  public  and  private  nonprofit  elemen- 
tary school  chlldreti,  and 

(B)  institutions  of  higher  education, 

(C)  parents  of  elementary  school  chil- 
dren, and 

(Dl  areas  of  professional  competence  re- 
lating to  Instruction  In  reading, 
to  advise  the  State  educational  agency  on 
the  formulation  of  a  standard  of  excellence 
for  reading  programs  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  on  the  preparation  of,  and  policy 
matters  arising  In  the  admlnlstraton  of,  the 
agreement  ( including  the  criteria  for  ap- 
proval of  applications  for  assistance  under 
such  agreement)  and  in  the  evaluation  of 
results  of  the  program  carried  out  pursuant 
to  the  agreement; 

(3)  describes  the  reading  programs  in 
elementary  schools  for  which  assistance  is 
sought  under  this  part  and  procedures  for 
giving  priority  to  reading  programs  which 
are  already  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance and  show  reasonable  promise  of 
achieving  succes.*;; 

i4i  sets  forth  procedures  for  the  submis- 
sion of  applications  by  local  educational 
agencies  within  that  State,  including  proce- 
dures for  an  adequate  description  of  the 
reading  programs  for  which  assistance  is 
sought  under  this  part; 

(5)  sets  forth  criteria  for  achieving  an 
equitable  distribution  of  that  part  of  the 
assistance  under  this  part  which  Is  made 
available  to  local  educational  agencies  pur- 
suant to  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(b>    of  this  section,   which   criteria  shall— 

lAi  take  into  account  the  sixe  of  tlie  pop- 
ulation to  t>e  served,  beginning  with  pre- 
school, the  relative  needs  of  pupils  in  differ- 
ent population  groups  within  the  State  for 
the  program  authorized  by  this  title,  and 
the  financial  ability  of  the  local  educational 
agency  sen'ing  such  pupils, 

IB)  assure  tha*  such  distribution  shall  In- 
clude grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
having  high  concentrations  of  children  with 
low  reading  proficiency,  and 

(Ct  assure  an  equitable  distribution  of 
funds  among  urban  and  rural  areas; 

1 6)  seta  forth  criteria  for  the  selection  or 
deslgnavton  and  training  of  personnel  (such 
as  reading  specialists  and  administrators 
of  rending  programs)  engaged  In  programs 
assisted  under  this  part,  including  training 
for  private  elementary  school  personnel, 
which  shall  Include  qualifications  acceptable 
for  such  personnel; 

(7)  provides  for  the  coordination  and 
evaluation  of  programs  assisted  under  this 
part; 

(6)  prmldes  for  technical  assistance  and 
support  services  for  local  educational  agencies 
participating  in  the  program; 

(9 1  makes  provision  for  the  dissemination 
to  :he  educational  community  and  the  gen- 
eral public  of  Information  about  the  objec- 
tives of  the  program  and  results  achieved  in 
the  course  of  its  implementation; 

(101  provides  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports,  la  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  reasonably  require  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program  and  to  carry 
out  his  other  functions  under  this  title; 
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(11)  provides  that  not  more  than  5  per 
centum  of  the  amount  allotted  to  the  State 
tinder  section  713  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
retained  by  the  State  educational  agency  for 
purposes  of  administering  the  agreement; 
and 

( 13)  provides  that  programs  assisted  under 
this  part  shall  be  of  sufficient  size,  scope, 
and  quality  so  as  to  give  reasonable  promise 
of  substantial  progress  toward  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  Grants  for  projects  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part  may  be  made  to  local 
educational  agencies  (subject  to  the  provi- 
sion of  sut>sectlon  (e)  relating  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  private  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  pupils),  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  other  public  and  nonprofit 
private  agencies  and  institutions.  Not  less 
than  60  per  centum  of  the  amount  allotted 
to  a  State  under  section  713  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  made  available  by  the  State  for 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  within 
that  State. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  enter  Into  an 
agreement  which  complies  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  with  any  State 
whlcli  desires  to  enter  Into  such  an  agree- 
ment. 

(d)  The  Commlbsioner'.s  final  action  with 
respect  to  entering  Into  an  agreement  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  207  of  tlie  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  relating 
to  Judicial  review. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  section  141A  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966  relating  to  the  participation  of  children 
enrolled  in  private  elementary  and  secondar>' 
schools  shall  apply  to  programs  assisted 
under  this  part. 

Part  C — Other  Reading  iMpBOvcMrNT 
Programs 

SPECIAL    emphasis    PROJECTS 

Sec.  721.  (a)  The  Conamlssloner  Ik  author- 
ized to  contract  with  local  educational  agen- 
cies for  special  emphasis  projects  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  Intensive  Instruc- 
ttun  by  reading  specialists  and  reading  teach- 
ers. Each  such  project  should  provide  for — 

( 1 )  the  teaching  of  reading  by  a  reading 
specialist  for  all  children  In  the  first  and 
second  grades  of  an  elementary  school  and 
the  teaching  of  reading  by  a  reading  special- 
ist for  elementary  school  children  in  grades 
three  through  six  who  have  reading  prob- 
lems; and 

(2)  an  lnten.<<lve  vacation  reading  program 
for  elementary  school  children  who  are  found 
to  be  reading  below  the  appropriate  grade 
level  or  who  are  experiencing  problems  In 
learning  to  read. 

( b)  No  contract  may  be  entered  Into  under 
this  section  unless  upon  an  application  made 
to  the  Commissioner  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  including  or  accompanied  by 
such  Information  as  he  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. Each  such  application  shall  provide 
a.ssurances  that — 

(1)  the  provisions  of  section  705(b|  are 
met;  and 

(3)  the  State  educational  agency  has  cer- 
tified that  Individuals  employed  as  reading 
speciallHts  and  reading  teachers  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (e)  and  (f). 

(c)  No  contract  may  be  entered  Into  under 
this  section  unless  the  project  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  State  educational  agency. 

(d>  The' Commissioner  la  authorized  to 
enter  Into  at  least  one  arrangement  with  a 
local  educational  agency  for  a  distrlctwide 
project  conducted  In  all  schools  of  such 
agencies.  In  selecting  the  distrlctwide  proj- 
ect, the  Commissioner  shall  give  priority  to 
an  application  from  a  local  educational 
agency  if  the  Commissioner  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  local  educatioiuti  agency  will  give 
credit  for  any  course  to  be  developed  for 
reading  teachem  or  reading  specialists  under 
section  722  and  will  encourage  participation 


by    the   teachers    of    such    agency    iu    the 
training; 

(2)  the  local  public  educational  television 
station  will  present  or  distribute,  in  the 
event  supplementary  nonconunerclol  tele- 
communication Is  utilized,  any  course  to  be 
developed  under  section  722  at  an  hour  con- 
venient for  the  viewing  by  elementary  school 
teachers  and,  If  possible,  at  a  time  convenient 
for  such  teachers  to  take  the  course,  as  a 
group,  at  the  elementary  school  where  they 
teach;  and 

(3)  the  local  educational  agency  will  make 
arrangements  with  the  appropriate  officials 
of  institutions  of  higher  education  to  obtain 
academic  credit  for  the  completion  of  such  a 
course. 

(e)  In  any  project  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion a  reading  teacher  may  be  used  In  lieu 
of  a  reading  specialist.  If  the  Commissioner 
finds  that  the  local  educational  agency  par- 
ticipating In  a  reading  emphasis  project  Is 
unable  to  secure  Individuals  who  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  reading  specialist  and  if 
such  reading  teacher  is  enrolled  or  will  en- 
roll In  a  program  to  become  a  reading  spe- 
cialist. A  regular  elementary  teacher  may  be 
used  in  lieu  of  a  reading  teacher  If  the  Com- 
missioner finds  that  the  local  educational 
agency  participating  in  a  reading  emphasis 
project  is  unable  to  secure  individuals  who 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  reading  teacher, 
and  if  such  regular  elementary  teacher  Is 
enrolled  or  will  enroll  in  a  program  :;o  become 
a  reading  teacher. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  and 
section  722  the  term— 

(1)  "reading  specialist'  means  an  Individ- 
ual who  has  a  master's  degree,  with  a  major 
or  specialty  in  reading,  from  an  accredited 
institution  of  higher  education  and  has  suc- 
cessfully completed  three  years  of  teaching 
experience,  which  includes  reading  Instruc- 
tion, and 

(2)  "reading  teacher'  means  an  Individual, 
with  a  bachelor's  degree,  who  has  success- 
fully completed  a  minimum  of  twelve  credit 
hours,  or  its  equivalent,  tu  courses  of  the 
teaching  of  reading  at  an  accredited  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  and  has  success- 
fully completed  two  years  of  teaching  experi- 
ence, which  Includes  reading  instruction. 

READING    TRAINING    ON    PL'BUC    TEZJrVISION 

Sec.  722.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized, through  grants  or  contracts,  to  enter 
into  contractual  arrangements  with  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  public  or  private 
agencies  or  organizations,  and  individuals 
for— 

(1)  the  preparation,  production,  evalua- 
tion, and  distribution  for  use  on  public  edu- 
cational television  stations  of  courses  for 
elementary  school  teachers  who  are  or  In- 
tend to  become  reading  teachers  or  reading 
specialisu;  and 

(2)  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  in- 
formational and  study  course  material  to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  any  such  course. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
aectlon  the  Commissioner  shall  consult  with 
recognized  authorities  in  the  field  of  reading, 
specialists  la  the  use  of  the  communications 
media  for  educational  purpo.seH.  and  with 
the  State  and  local  educational  agencies  par- 
ticipating  m   projects  under  this  title. 

READING     ACADEMIES 

Sec.  723.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  and  to  enter  Into 
contracts  with  State  and  local  educational 
agencies.  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
community  organizations  and  other  non- 
profit organizations,  having  the  capacity  to 
furnish  reading  assistance  and  Instruction 
to  youths  and  adults  who  do  not  otherwise 
receive  such  assistance  and  Instruction. 

(b)  Grants  made  and  contracts  entered  in- 
to under  this  section  shall  contain  provisions 
to  assiu-e  that  such  reading  assistance  and 
Instruction  will  be  provided  in  appropriate 
facilities  to  be  known  as  "reading  academies". 


Part  D— Oekcral  Pbovisioks 
evaluation 
Sec.  731.  (a)  The  Commlasloner  shall  svib- 
tnit  an  evaluation  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  not  later 
than  March  31.  in  each  fiscal  year  ending 
prior  to  fiscal  year  1979.  Each  such  report 
shall — 

(1)  contain  a  statement  of  specific  and 
detailed  objectives  for  the  program  aasisted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

(2)  include  a  statement  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program  in  meeting  the  stated 
objectlvea,  measured  through  the  end  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year; 

(3)  malte  recommendations  with  respect  to 
any  changes  or  additional  legl^atton  deemed 
necessary  or  desirable  In  carrying  out  the 
program; 

(4)  contain  a  list  Identifying  the  principal 
analyses  and  studies  supporting  the  major 
conclusions  and  recommendations  contained 
in  the  report;  and 

( 5 )  contain  an  annual  evaluation  plan  for 
the  program  through  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
tor  which  the  budget  was  transmitted  to 
Cougreas  by  the  President.  In  accordance  with 
section  201(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act,  1021. 

(b)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  733  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Com- 
missioner may  reserve  such  amount,  not  In 
excess  of  1  per  centum  of  such  sums,  as  he 
deems  necessary  for  evaluation,  by  tJie  Com- 
missioner or  by  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  of  programs  assisted  under  thta 
title. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  732.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
parts  A  and  B  of  this  title  830,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  882,000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976. 
e88.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1977,  and  $93,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1978. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 

721,  relating  to  special  emphasis  projects. 
«15.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975.  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976.  and  ft25.000.000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1977  and  1078. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 

722,  relating  to  reading  training  on  public 
television,  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975.  Sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  BUl}sectlon  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  and  expenditure  through 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 

723,  relating  to  reading  academies,  $5,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 
(7.500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1976.  and  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1977  and  1978. 

TITLE  Vin— MISCELLANEOtIS 

PROVISIONS 

Part    A — Poncr    Statements    and    White 

House  CoNPSBXNcE  ON  Education 
national  pouct  with  respsct  to  equal 
educational  opportunttt 
Sec  801.  RecognlBlng  that  the  Nation's 
economic,  political,  and  social  sectulty  re- 
quire a  well-educated  citizenry,  the  Congress 
(1)  reaffirms,  as  a  matter  of  high  priority, 
the  Nation's  goal  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunity, and  (2)  declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  that 
every  citizen  is  entitled  to  an  education  to 
meet  his  or  her  full  potential  without  fi- 
nancial barriers. 

POLICT    with   respect  TO   ADVANCE   FUNDING   OF 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  802.  The  Congress  declares  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  imple- 
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ment  ImmedlAtely  and  cooUBually  sccLion 
411  of  the  Oeneral  EducaUon  Provisions  Act, 
relating  to  advance  Zunding  {or  education 
programs,  so  u  to  aUord  responsible  State, 
local,  and  Federal  oiScers  adequate  notice 
of  available  Federal  financial  a:^lstance  for 
education  authorized  under  this  and  other 
Acts  of  Congress. 

POtJCT    or    THS    CKlTro    STATES    WITH    aCSPECT 
TO  MUSEUMS  AS  EDLXATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

E«c.  103.  The  Congress,  recogniaing — 

(1)  that  mueeunu  serve  as  sources  for 
schools  in  providing  education  fcr  children, 

(3)  thnt  museuniB  provide  educational 
avrrlces  ot  rartous  kinds  Iot  educational 
agencies  and  institutions  and  tnstltxitlons  of 
higher  education,  and 

(3)  that  tbe  expense  of  the  educational 
services  provided  by  museums  Is  seldom 
home  by  th*  educational  agencies  and  Insti- 
tutions laki.'ip  advantage  of  the  museums' 
resources, 

declares  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  museums  be  considered  educational  In- 
stitutions and  that  the  cost  of  their  educa- 
t lonal  services  be  more  f requen tfy  borne 
by  edncatloBBl  agencies  and  institutions 
benefiting  from  those  services, 

WHnX    HOUSE   COKTERBNCK   ON    EDUCATION 

Sec.  B04.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  caU  and  conduct  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  education  in  1977  (hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Confereace")  In 
order  to  stimulate  a  national  assessment  of 
the  conditioci,  needs,  azid  goals  of  education 
and  to  obtain  from  a  group  of  clttzens  broad- 
ly representative  of  all  aspects  of  education. 
both  public  and  nonpublic,  a  report  of  find- 
ings and  recommendations  vith  respect  to 
such  assessment. 

(b)U>  In  carrying  out  the  provlskms  of 
this  section,  participants  In  conferences  and 
other  activities  at  local,  state,  and  Federal 
levels  are  authorized  to  consider  all  matters 
relevant  to  the  purpc^ses  of  the  Conference 
set  forth  In  subsection  (a),  but  shall  give 
special  consideration  to  the  following: 

(A)  The  LcaplemeutaUon  of  the  poUcy  set 
forth  m  section  801. 

IB)  The  means  by  which  educational  sj-s- 
tems  are  Onanced. 

(C)  Preschool  education  (including  cbUd 
care  and  nutrition  programs),  with  special 
attention  to  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. 

(D)  The  adequacy  of  primary  education 
m  providing  all  children  with  the  funda- 
mental sklUa  of  communication  (reading. 
writing,  Bpelllng.  and  other  elements  of  effec- 
tive oral  and  written  expression)  and  mathe- 
matics. 

(E>  The  effectiveness  of  seccmdary  educa- 
tion In  preparing  students  for  careers,  as 
well  as  for  poetsecondary  education. 

(P)  The  place  of  occupational  education 
(Including  education  in  proprietary  schools) 
in  the  educational  structure  and  the  role  ol 
vocational  and  technical  education  In  ai- 
Kurlng  that  the  Nation's  requirements  for 
skilled  manpower  are  met. 

(G)  The  structure  and  needs  of  postsec- 
OQdary  education,  including  methods  of  pro- 
viding adeqxiate  levels  of  student  assistance 
and  institutional  support. 

(tl>  The  adequacy  of  education  at  all 
levels  In  meetlns  the  special  educational 
needs  of  such  individuals  as  handicapped 
persons,  economically  disadvantaged,  racially 
or  culturally  iaolo'.ed  children,  those  who 
need  bilingual  instruction,  and  gifted  and 
talented  children. 

(I*  Ways  of  developing  and  Implemeniing 
expanded  ed  uca  tlonal  opport  unities  for 
adults  at  the  basic  and  secondary  education 
equivalency  levels. 

(J)  The  contribution  of  nonpublic  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education  In  providing 
alternate  educational  experiences  for  pupils 


and  a  variety  of  options  for  parents  In  guid- 
ing their  children's  development. 

U>  Participants  in  c«&fercnce  activities 
at  th»  State  and  local  levels  are  autiv^rlaed 
to  narrow  the  scope  of  UmIt  dellberatloas  to 
the  educational  problems  which  they  con- 
sider to  be  most  critical  in  their  respective 
Etfeas.  but  shaU  be  encouraged  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  Committee  (established 
pursuant  to  subsectloa  (c)  >  to  consider  such 
problems  in  the  context  of  the  total  educa- 
tional structure. 

kXI)  There  is  established  a  National 
Conference  Committee  (hereafto*  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Xommlttee").  com- 
posed of  not  mon  than  thirty-flve  members. 
fifteen  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  ten  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  ttie  Senate. 
and  ten  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
^leaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Committee  shall  at  its  first  meeting 
select  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman. 

(1)  (Al  The  Committee  shall  provide  guid- 
ance and  planning,  for  the  Conlernice  and 
shall  make  a  final  report  (and  such  interim 
r«p<3rts  as  may  be  desirable  >  of  the  results. 
nadin^.  and  recommendations  of  the  Con- 
ference to  Che  President  and  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  December  1.  1977. 

(B)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  for 
State  and  local  conference  activities  in  prep- 
aration for  the  National  Conference. 

(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  support  the 
activities  of  the  Committee  by  providing 
technical  assistance,  advice.  ai>d  consulta- 
tion. 

<4>  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  may  receive 
trawl  expenses  (Including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence)  as  authorized  bv  section  5703 
(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service  eiX4>loyed 
intermittently,  wbU')  employed  In  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Committee  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business. 

<S)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  compeUtive  aervlce,  a 
Confereace  Director  and  such  professional, 
technical,  and  clerical  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assist  In  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  section. 

(d)(l>  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (e)  the  Commissioner 
is  authorised  to  make  a  grant  to  each  State. 
upon  application  of  the  Governor  thereof, 
in  order  to  assist  In  meeting  the  costs  of  that 
State's  participation  in  the  Conference  pro- 
gram (including  tbe  conduct  of  coofercuces 
at  the  State  and  local  levels) . 

<2t  Grants  made  pursuant  to  paragraph 
II)  shall  t>e  made  only  with  the  approval  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

I  J)  Funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
ot  this  subsection  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  by  the  Commissioner  In 
accordance  with  their  respective  needs  for 
assistance  under  this  subsection,  except  that 
no  State  shall  be  apportioned  more  than 
975.000  nor  less  than  ft36.00D. 

le)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated, without  fiscal  year  limitations,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section:  and  sums  so  appro- 
priated shall  remain  available  for  expendi- 
ture until  June  30,  1978. 

(f>  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "State"  Includes  the  D  strict  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  it  Puerto  Rico, 
OuAm,  American  Samoa,  ^he  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. 

Part  B — Educational  SiUDtss  and  Suavsrs 
STUDT  or  FuarosEs  AND  ijrsfTivgwEss  ew 

COMPENSATOST    BOUCATlOir   PBOGXASlS 

Sec.  0?1.  fB)  In  addition  to  the  other  au- 


thorities, responsi  bill  ties  ainJ  duties  con- 
f^red  upon  the  National  lastUute  of  Edu- 
catioii  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "In- 
sUtuta")  by  section  406  oC  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provlsioas  Act  and  notwithstanding 
the  second  sentence  cf  subsection  (b)  (1)  or 
such  section  405,  the  Institute  shall  under- 
taJu  a  tl3orough  evaluation  and  study  of 
compensatory  education  programs.  Including 
such  programs  conducted  by  States  and  such 
programs  conducted  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  Such  study  shall  Include — 

(1)  an  examination  of  the  ftuulamental 
purposes  of  such  program.'^,  and  the  efTectlvc- 
rtess  of  such  programs  In  attaining  such  pur- 
poses: 

(2)  an  analysis  of  means  to  Identify  ac- 
curately tbe  children  who  have  the  greatest 
need  for  such  programs,  m  keeping  with 
the  fundanuntal  purpcses  thereof; 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  eilectiveness  of 
methods  and  procedures  for  meeting  tbe 
educational  needs  of  children,  including  tiie 
use  of  Individualized  written  educational 
plans  for  children,  and  programs  for  train- 
ing the  teachers  of  children; 

f4)  an  exploration  of  alternative  methods. 
Including  the  use  of  procechares  to  assess 
educational  disadvantage,  for  distributing 
funds  under  such  programs  to  States,  to 
State  educational  agencies,  and  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  In  an  equitable  and  effi- 
cient manner,  which  will  accurately  roBect 
current  conditions  and  Insure  that  such 
funds  reach  the  areas  of  greatest  current 
need  and  are  effectively  used  for  such  areap; 

(5)  not  more  than  30  experimental  pro- 
grama,  which  shall  t>e  reasonably  geographi- 
cairy  representative,  to  be  administered  by 
the  Insutute.  In  cases  where  the  In-ititute 
determines  that  such  experimental  programs 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  cf 
clauses  (1)  through  (4).  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  is  authorized,  notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  at  the  request  of  the  Institute,  to  ap- 
prove the  use  of  grants  which  local  educa- 
tional agencies  are  eligible  to  receive  under 
such  title  I  (In  cases  where  the  agency 
ellgt^Jlo  for  such  grant  agrees  to  such  u.se') 
In  order  to  carry  out  such  experimental  pro- 
grams;  and 

(«)  findings  and  recommendations.  Includ- 
ing recommendations  for  changes  In  such 
title  X  or  for  new  legislation,  with  respect  to 
the  matters  stuilled  under  claiises  (t> 
through  (6). 

(b>  The  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Education  of  Disadvantaged  Ciilldren  shall 
advise  tbe  Institute  with  respect  to  tbe  de- 
sign and  execution  of  such  study.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Education  shall  obtain  and 
transmit  to  the  Institute  such  Information 
.-\s  It  shall  request  with  respect  to  programs 
carried  on  under  title  I  of  the  Act, 

(c>  Tbe  Institute  shall  make  au  interim 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  December  31,  1970,  and  shall 
make  a  final  report  thereto  no  later  than 
nine  months  after  the  date  of  submission  of 
such  intei-lm  report,  on  the  result  of  lu 
study  conducted  under  this  section.  Any 
other  provision  of  law.  rule,  or  regulation  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  such  reports 
shall  not  be  submitted  to  any  review  out- 
side of  the  Institute  before  their  transmittal 
to  the  Congress,  but  the  President  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  may  make  to  the 
Congress  such  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  cdntents  of  the  reports  as  each  may 
deem  appropriate. 

(d)  Sums  made  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 152(1)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1005  shall  be  available 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(e)(1)  Tbe  Institute  shall  submit  to  tbe 
Congress,  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  a  plan  for  Its  study  to  be  conducted 
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under  this  section.  The  Institute  shall  have 
such  plan  delivered  to  both  Houses  on  the 
same  day  and  to  each  House  while  it  Is  in 
session.  The  Institute  shall  not  commence 
such  study  until  the  first  day  after  the  close 
of  the  first  period  of  thirty  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  of  the  delivery  of  such  plan  to  the 
Congress. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  — 

(A)  continuity  of  session  la  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die; 
and 

(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  thirty- 
day  period. 

aOaVET   AHD   STUDY   FOR    tn>DATIKC    NUMBER   Or 
CHtLDREN  COUNTED 

Sec.  822.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall.  In  consiUtation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  expand  the 
current  population  survey  (or  make  such 
other  survey)  in  order  to  furnish  current 
data  for  each  State  with  respect  to  the  total 
number  of  school-age  children  In  each  State 
to  be  counted  for  purposes  of  section  103(c) 
(1)  (A)  of  title  I  of  th£  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Act  Of  1965.  Such  survey  shall  be 
made,  and  a  report  of  the  results  of  such 
survey  shall  be  made  Jointly  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  study  the  feasibility  of  updating  the 
number  of  children  counted  for  purposes  of 
section  103(C)  of  tiUe  I  of  the  Act  In  school 
districts  of  local  educational  agencies  In  order 
to  make  adjustments  in  the  amounts  of  the 
grants  for  which  local  educational  agencies 
within  a  State  are  eligible  under  section  103 
(a)(2)  of  the  Act.  and  shall  report  to  the 
Congress,  no  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  results 
of  such  study,  which  shall  Include  an  analysis 
of  altenjatlve  methods  for  making  such  ad- 
juRtmems.  tt^ether  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
with  respect  to  which  such  method  or  meth- 
ods are  most  promising  for  such  purpose,  to- 
gether with  a  study  of  the  results  of  the 
expanded  population  survey,  authorized  In 
subsection  (a)  (including  analvsis  of  its  ac- 
curacy and  the  potential  utllltv  of  data  de- 
rived therefrom)  for  making  adjusiments  in 
the  amounts  paid  to  each  State  under  sec- 
tion 144(a)(1)   of  title  I  of  such  Act. 

(c)  No  method  for  making  adjustments  di- 
rected to  be  considered  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  subsection  (b)  shall  be  imple- 
mented unless  such  method  shall  first  be 
euacted  by  the  Congrcs.s. 

STUDY  OF  THE  MEASURE  OF  PCVERTY  UStO  UNDER 
TITLE  I  OF  THE  El.EMENTAEr  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION    ACT    OF    I  SOS 

Skc,  823.  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  su- 
pervise. With  ihc  full  participation  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  and  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  a 
thorough  study  of  the  manner  In  which  the 
relative  measure  of  poverty  for  use  in  the 
financial  assistance  program  authorized  by 
title  I  ot  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  may  be  more  accurately 
and  currently  developed.  The  study  ot  tlie 
■elatlve  measure  of  poverty  required  by  this 
.subsection  shall  be  adjusted  for  regional, 
climatic,  metropolitan,  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  differences  and  for  family  size  and  head 
of  household  differences.  The  study  required 
by  this  section  shall  consider— 

(A)  the  availability  of  data  more  current 
than  the  decennial  census  including  data  col- 
lected by  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment wiitch  are  relevant  except  that  data  so 
collected  shall  not  disclose  the  name  of  any 
Individual  or  any  other  Information  custom- 
arily held  confidential  by  that  agency,  but 
shall  Include  aggregate  Information  to  the 
extent  possible; 

(B)  the  availability  and  tuefulness  of  cost 
of  living  data; 

(C)  the  availability  and  usefulness  of  cost 
of  hoiislng  data; 

(D )  the  availability  and  usefulness  of  labor 
market  and  Job  availability  data: 

(E)  the  availability  and  usefulness  of  data 
with  respect  to  prevailing  wage  rates,  unem- 
ploymfent  rates,  and  Income  distribution;  and 

(F)  the  avallabiiity  of  data  with  respect  to 
eligibility  criteria  for  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved imder  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

(2)  The  Assistant  Secretarj-  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  a  report  of  the 
study  conducted  under  this  subsection  In- 
cluding recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
avallabUlty  of  data  designed  to  improve  the 
relative  measure  of  poverty  for  the  program 
of  financial  assistance  authorized  by  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1966.  Whenever  the  Assistant  Secretary 
determines  that  data  specified  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  are  not  available  or 
that  It  is  Impractical  to  obtain  data  for  each 
relevant  area  or  category,  the  report  shall 
contain  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  there- 
for. 

SlUOY    OF    l^TE    FUNDING    OF    CLEHENTAST    AND 
SECONDARY    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  824.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  make 
a  full  and  complete  investigation  and  study 
to  determine — 

il)  the  extent  to  which  late  funding  of 
Federal  programs  to  assist  elementary  and 
secondary  education  handicaps  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  the  effective  planning  of 
their  education  programs,  and  the  extent  to 
which  program  quality  and  achievement  of 
program  objectives  is  adversely  affected  by 
such  late  funding,  and 

(2)  means  by  which,  through  legislative  or 
administrative  action,  the  problem  can  be 
overcome. 

(b)  Not  later  thafa  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Commissioner 
shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
study  required  by  subsection  (a),  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate. 

SAFE  SCHOOL  STDOT 

Sec.  B2S.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  and  studv, 
including  necessary  research  activities,  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  upon  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  June  30, 
1976.  to  determine — 

(1)  the  frequency,  seriousness,  and  Inci- 
dence of  crime  in  elcnientary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  States: 

(2)  the  number  and  location  of  schools 
afTected  by  crime; 

(3)  the  per-pupll  average  incidence  of 
crimes  in  elementary  and  secondarv  schools 
lu  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  schools  located 
in  all  regions  of  the  United  States: 

(4)  the  cost  of  replacement  and  repair  of 
facilities,  books,  supplies,  equipment,  and 
other  tangible  objects  seriously  damaged  or 
destroyed  as  the  result  of  crime  In  such 
schools:  and 

(5)  the  means  by  which  crimes  are  at- 
tempted to  be  prevented  in  such  schools 
and  the  means  by  which  crimes  may  more 
eflectlvely  be  prevented  in  such  schools. 

(b)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
request  each  State  educational  agency  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  establish  and 
maintain  appropriate  records  to  facilitate  the 


compilation  of  information  under  clauses 
(2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  and  to  submit 
such  information  to  him  no  later  than  seven 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  In  conducting  this  study,  the  Secretary 
shall  utilize  data  and  other  Information 
available  as  a  result  of  any  other  studies 
which  are  relevant  to  the  objectives  of  this 
section. 

(c)  Not  later  than  December  1,  1976.  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  study  required  by 
this  section,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  be  may  deem  appropriate. 
In  such  report,  all  information  required 
imder  each  paragraph  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  stated  separately  and  be 
appropriately  labeled,  and  shall  be  separately 
stated  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
as  defined  in  sections  801  (c)  and  (d)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

(d>  The  Secretary  may  reimburse  each 
State  educational  agency  for  the  amount  of 
expenses  incurred  by  it  In  meeting  the  re- 
quests of  the  Secretary  under  this  section. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out   the  purposes  of  this  section. 

STUDY  OF  ATHLETIC  INJtmtES 

Sec  826.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study  to 
determine — 

<i)  the  nimiber  of  athletic  Injuries  to.  and 
deaths  of.  male  and  female  students  occur- 
ring In  athletic  competition  between  schooU. 
in -any  practice  session  for  such  competition, 
and  In  any  other  school-related  athletic  ac- 
tivities for  the  twelve-month  period  begin- 
ning sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act: 

(2)  the  number  of  athletic  injuries  and 
deaths  occurring  (for  the  twelve-month  pe- 
riod under  clause  ( 1 ) )  at  each  school  with 
an  athletic  trainer  or  other  medical  or  health 
professional  personnel  trained  to  prevent  or 
treat  such  Injuries  and  at  each  school  with- 
out such  personnel. 

(b)  Within  fifty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
request  each  school  to  maintain  appropri- 
ate records  to  enable  it  to  compile  Infor- 
mation under  subsection  (a)  and  shall  re- 
quest such  school  to  submit  such  infor- 
mation to  the  Secretary  immediately  after 
the  twelve-month  period  beginning  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary Khali  make  a  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  study  required  by  subsection  (a). 
together  »ith  such  recommendations  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate.  In  such  report,  all 
information  required  under  each  paragraph 
of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  stated  separately 
for  the  two  groups  of  schools  under  clau«es 
(1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (o,  except  that 
the  Information  shall  also  be  stated  sepa- 
rately (aud  shall  be  excluded  from  the  group 
under  clause  (2))  for  Institutions  of  higher 
education  which  provide  either  of  the  two- 
year  programs  descriiied  In  section  80] (E( 
(3i  of  the  Elementarv  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "school"  means  (1 1  any  secondary 
school  or  ( 2 )  any  InsUtutlon  of"  higher  edu- 
cation, as  defined  In  section  801  of  the  Ele- 
meiitary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

(d)  Tliere  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  975.000  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

Part  C— Auendmewts  to  the  HtciiER  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965 

COSl&nJNIlT    SERVICE^  and    CONTINnNC    EDUCA- 
TIOK  amendments 

Sec  B31.  Section  111  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at 
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the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Subject  to  secuoa  448(b)  of  the  Oenatml 
Education  Provlaiona  Act.  the  Advisory 
Council  BbaU  continue  to  exist  through 
Juno  30.  1975."*. 

PETZLOVCKC  INSm-tmONAl.  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  832.  Bectlon  30a(ft)(S)  of  the  High- 
er Eduction  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  Commissioner  la  anthortzed 
to  waive  three  years  of  the  requirements 
set  forth  Lb  clause  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  In 
the  case  of  applications  for  grants  under 
thla  title  by  Institutions  If  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  such  action  will  substan- 
tially Increase  higher  education  for  Span- 
ish-speaking people.". 

aXLUfGUAI.  EDUCATION  AUCNDMENTS 

S»c.  «33.  (a)(l}  Clause  (B)  oX  section 
417(B)  (3>  Of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  15  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  the 
word  "who"  and  by  Inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and 
tbc  ffrtlovlng:  "or  (ll>  by  reason  of  lim- 
ited XnsUah-flpeftlciQg  abUlty.  are  In  need  of 
bUlnfoal  aducatlonal  teaching,  guidance . 
and  couosallng  In  order  to  enable  them  to 
pursue   a  poet -secondary  education". 

(2)  Section  4I7B  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Reclplenu  of  grants  or  contracts  for 
the  purpoecs  of  clause  (3)  (U)  of  subsection 
(b)  shall  Include  In  their  currlculiun  a  pro- 
gram of  Engllah  language  Instruction  for 
students  of  Umited  EnglUh -speaking  abil- 
ity.". 

(S)    The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
Uon  shall  be  eflective  upon  the  enactment 
of  thl3  Act. 
nrnxAits  cost   or  instrcctiok    PATUKirTS 

A>tXHDMSNTS 

Sec.  834.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (I)  of  aecMon 
4a0(a>  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1986 
Is  amended  to  read  ss  follows: 

"(1)  During  the  period  beglnnlDg  July  1, 
1©72,  and  ending  June  30,  1975.  each  insti- 
tution of  higher  edncntion  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  payment  under,  and  In  accordance  with, 
this  section  during  any  flscal  yeeu-  If — 

"(A)  the  number  of  persons  who  arc  vet- 
erans recelTlng  rocatlonal  rehsbHlation  un- 
der chapter  31  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
or  veterans  receiving  educational  asslstaHce 
nnder  chapter  34  of  such  title,  and  who  are 
In  attendance  as  undergraduate  students  at 
snch  institution  during  any  academic  year, 
equals  at  least — 

"(1)  110  per  centum  of  the  number  of  such 
recipients  who  were  Ln  attendance  at  such 
Institution  during  the  preceding  academic 
year,  or 

"(li>  10  per  centinn  of  the  total  number  of 
undergraduate  studejits  in  attendance  at 
such  InatltuLion  during  such  academic  year 
and  If  such  number  does  not  constitute  a  per 
centum  of  such  undergraduate  students 
which  Is  less  than  such  per  centum  for  the 
preceding  academic  year;  and 

"(B)  the  number  of  such  persons  Is  at 
least  25. '. 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  4a0is)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "or  equals  at  least  the  mini- 
mum number  of  such  persons  necessary  to 
estobUEh  elfgibUlty  to  entitlement  tuder 
paragraph  { 1 )  during  the  preceding  academic 
year,  whichever  is  less". 

13)  Section  4»(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "id)"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  The  maximum  amount  of  payments 
to  any  institution  of  higher  education,  or  any 
brmnch  thereof  which  la  located  in  a  com- 
munity which  is  different  from  that  In  whlcli 
the  parent  institution  thereof  la  located.  In 


any  flscal  year,  shall  be  $135,000.  In  making 
payments  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  apportton  the 
appropriation  for  malting  such  payments. 
from  funds  which  become  available  as  a 
result  of  the  limitation  on  paymentB  set  fortli 
In  the  preceding  sentenco.  In  such  a  manner 
Bs  will  result  In  the  receipt  by  each  Institu- 
tion which  is  eligible  for  a  payment  under 
this  section  of  first  S9,000  (or  the  amount  of 
Its  entitlement  for  that  flscal  year,  which- 
ever is  less)  and  then  addlUonal  amounts  up 
to  the  limitation  set  forth  In  the  preceding 
sentence.". 

(4)  Section  420(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  strliclng  out  the  matter  preceding  the  word 
"Mcept"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Not  less  than  75  per  centtmi  of 
the  amounts  paid  to  any  institution  under 
subsection  (d)  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used 
to  Implement  the  requirement  of  clause  (B) 
(1)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c).  and. 
to  the  extent  that  such  funds  remain  after 
Implementing  such  requirement,  fimds 
limited  by  such  75  per  centum  requirement 
shall  be  used  for  Implementing  the  reqiUre- 
menta  of  clauses  (B>  (U).  (Ul).  and  (Iv)  of 
such  paragraph  { 1 ) .". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

TBACHn     COOPS     AmNDMEMTS 

Sec.  835.  (a)  (U  Section  SlI  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1988  is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  after  "teacher  prepara- 
tton"  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1 ) 
the  following:  "and  to  encourage  Institu- 
tions of  higher  educattoa  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  improve  programs  of 
training  and  retraining  for  teachers  and 
teacher  aides": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3): 

(C>  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4>  and  Inserung  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and  "and"; 

(D)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  ne»  paragraph : 

"(5)  suppoi^Ling  demonstration  projecU 
for  retraining  experienced  teachers  and 
teacher  aides  serving  in  local  educational 
agencies.". 

(2)  Section  513ia)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  in  paragraph  d  >  after  "experi- 
enced teachers"  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"teacher  aides". 

(3)  SecUon  513(c>  of  such  Act  ts 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "3  per  centum"  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"6  per  centum"; 

)B)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (2)  "and 
the  Virgin  Islands"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  American 
Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Zslands":  and 

(C)  by  strilting  out  In  paragraph  (2)  "or 
the  Virgin  Islands'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  Virgin  Islands,  Quam.  American 
Samoa,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands". 

(4)  Section  514(a)  (2t  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  a  teacher  Intern  shall  be  compensated 
at  such  rates  as  the  Commissioner  may  de- 
termine to  be  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
the  program  and  with  prevailing  practices 
under  comparable  federally  supported  pro- 
grams or  local  projects,  not  to  exceed  $150 
per  week  plus  $15  per  week  for  each  de- 
pendent; and" 

<b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)   ahoU  be  eETcctlve  on  and  after  July   1, 
1974. 
OMEMOUEJirT  TO  TSTLX  IX  EXSPSCTINe  TSAINING 

IN  nta  ix«Ax  rooTEssioN 
SBC.   838.  (a)  Fart  J>  of   title  IX  of   the 
Bighei-  Education  Act  ot  1985  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
section ; 


'  ASSISTANCE  FOa  TSAXNING   tN   THE  LEGAL 
PaOFEaslON 

Sac.  966.  (a)  T^e  CommlSGlon«-  is  au- 
thorlzed  prior  to  July  1.  1978,  to  make  granu 
to,  or  enter  Into  contracts  with,  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations  other 
than  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  Individuals  from  disad- 
vantaged backgrounds,  as  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner,  to  undertake  training  for  the 
legal  profession. 

"tb)  Grants  made,  and  contracts  entered 
Into  under,  subsection  (ai  may  cover.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, all  or  part  of  the  cost  of — 

"(1)  selecting  individuals  from  disadvan- 
taged backgrounds  for  training  for  the  legal 
profession. 

"(3)  facilitating  the  entry  of  such  indi- 
viduals Into  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  such  training, 

"(3)  providing  counseling  or  other  serv- 
ices designed  to  assist  such  individuals  to 
complete  successfully  such  training, 

"(4)  providing,  for  not  more  than  three 
months  prior  to  the  entry  of  such  individu- 
als upon  their  coxirscs  of  training  for  the 
legal  profession,  preliminary  training  for 
such  Individuals  designed  to  assist  them  to 
complete  successfully  such  training  for  the 
legal  profession, 

"(5)  paying  such  stipends  (including  al- 
lowances for  travel  and  for  dependents)  as 
the  Commissioner  may  determine  for  such 
Individuals  for  any  such  period  of  prelim- 
inary training  or  for  any  period  of  training 
for  the  legal  profession  during  which  such 
Individuals  maintain  satisfactory  academic 
proficiency,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, and 

"(6)  paying  for  administrative  activities 
of  the  agencies  and  organizations  which  re- 
ceive such  grants,  or  with  which  such  con- 
troct-s  are  entered  into,  to  the  extent  such 
activities  are  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
activities  described  In  clauses  (1)  through 
(5). 

"(c)  The  activities  authorized  under  this 
section  may  be  carried  out  without  regard 
to  the  requirements  and  limitations  set  forth 
In  sections  962  and  963  of  this  part.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  September  1, 
1974. 

COMMUNtTY    COIXKCE    AND   OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION   AMENDMENT 

Sec.  837.  Section  1001(b)(1)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1974"  and  InserUng  in  lieu 
thereof  ■'1975". 

Part  D — Otheb  Miscellaneous  Peovisiohs 
amendments  to  the  libraey  sekv1cs8  and 
construction  act  and  the  vocational 
education  act  of  1063  kelating  to  bi- 
lingual education  and  vocational  train- 
ING 

Sec.  841.  (ai(I)  Section  102  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (c),  and  all  refer- 
ences thereto,  as  subsection  (d),  and  by 
adding  after  subsection  (b^  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

**(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $17,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  secUon  122ia)(4)(C).  Nothing  In  thts 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the 
avaOabUity  for  such  purpose  of  appropria- 
tions made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) .". 

(2)  Clause  (Ol  of  section  104(a)  (I  i  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
comma  at  the  end  thereof  the  followipg: 
"and  of  persons  of  limited  English-speaking 
abUlty  (as  defined  hi  section  703(a>  of  title 
vn  of  tbe  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965)". 

(3)  Clause  (A)(vlt)  of  section  104ib)(Il 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  comma  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(and  may  Include,  where  appropriate,  stu- 
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dents  who  are  persons  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  (as  defined  in  section  703(b1 
of  title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965) ) ". 

(4)  Section  108  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

■■(14)  The  term  'vocational  training'  noeans 
training  or  retraining  which  is  conducted  as 
part  of  a  program  designed  to  prepare  Indi- 
viduals for  gahiful  employment  as  semlr 
skilled  or  skilled  workers  or  technicians  or 
fmbprofesclonals  in  recognized  occupations 
and  m  new  and  emerging  occupations,  but 
excluding  any  program  to  prepare  indi- 
viduals for  emplovment  in  occupations  which 
the  Commissioner  determines,  and  specifies 
by  regtilatlon,  to  be  generally  considered 
professional  which  requires  a  baccalaureate 
or  higher  degree;  such  term  Includes  guid- 
ance and  counseling  (either  individually  or 
through  group  Inatruction)  in  connection 
with  such  training  or  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  occupational  choices;  instruction 
related  to  the  occupation  or  occupations  to 
which  the  students  are  in  training  or  in- 
struction necessary  for  students  to  benefit 
from  such  training;  the  training  of  persons 
engaged  as,  or  preparing  to  become,  instruc- 
tors In  a  vocational  training  program;  travel 
of  students  and  vocational  training  person- 
nel while  engaged  In  a  training  program; 
and  the  acquisition,  maintenance,  and  re- 
pair of  Instructional  mipplies.  aids,  and 
equipment,  but  such  term  does  not  Include 
the  construction,  acquisition,  or  Initial 
equipment  of  buildings  or  the  acquisition 
or  rental  of  land. 

"(16)  The  term  'post secondary  educa- 
tional Institution'  means  a  nonprofit  Insti- 
tution le^iHy  authorized  to  provide  post- 
secondary  education  within  a  State  for  per- 
sons sixteen  years  of  age  or  older,  who  have 
graduated  from  or  left  elementarv  or  sec- 
ondary school,". 

(5)(A>  Clause  (4)  of  section  122(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  ameniSed  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  vocatlcmal  education  for  students  of 
limited  English -speaking  abUitv  las  defined 
In  section  703(a)  of  title  VH  of  the  Elemen- 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965) 
carried  out  In  coordination  with  bilingual 
education  programs  under  such  title  VII  and 
bilingual  adult  education  programs  imder 
section  306(aKll)  of  tixe  Adult  Education 
Act:". 

(6)  Seellon  191  of  such  Act.  and  all  ref- 
erences thereto,  is  redesignated  as  section 
ISO. 

(7)  Title  I  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
part: 

"Part  J^BzLZNCtrAL  Vocational  Trainxng 

"STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS 

"Sec.  191.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
one  of  the  most  acute  problems  in  the  United 
States  Is  that  which  Involves  millions  of  citi- 
zens, both  children  and  adults,  whose  eflortij 
to  profit  from  vocational  training  is  severelv 
restricted  by  their  limited  English-speaking 
ability  because  they  come  from  environments 
where  the  dominant  language  Is  other  than 
Engllali;  that  such  persons  are  therefore  un- 
able to  help  to  fill  the  erltlcol  need  for  mor« 
and  better  trained  personnel  in  vital  occtt- 
patlonftl  categories:  and  that  snch  persons 
are  unable  to  make  their  maximum  contrtbu- 


"CENEKAL  RESPONSISILITICS  OF  THE 
COMMTSSIONEU 

"Sec.  193.  (a)  The  Commissioner  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  together  shall — 

"(1)  develop  and  disseminate  accurate  In- 
formation on  the  sutus  of  bilingual  voca- 
tional training  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States: 

"(2)  evaluate  the  Impact  of  such  bilingual 
vocational  training  on  the  shortages  of  well- 
trained  personnel,  the  unemployment  or 
underemployment  of  persons  with  limited 
English-speaking  ability,  and  the  ability  of 
such  persons  to  contribute  fuUy  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States;  and 

"(3)  report  their  findings  annuallv  to  tlie 
President  and  the  Congress. 

'■(b>  The  Commissioner  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  respect  to  tlie 
Rdniiulstration  of  this  part.  Regulations  and 
guidelines  promulgated  by  the  Commissioner 
to  carry  mit  this  part  shall  be  consistent 
with  those  prommgated  by  the  Secretarv  of 
Labor  pursuant  to  section  301  ( b )  of  the  Com- 
prehensl^-e  Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973  and  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretar>- 
of  Labor  before  issuance. 

"AtTTHORlZATIOK   OF  AITROrBIATtONS 

"Sec.  193.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated $17,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1975.  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  port. 

"AUniORTEATlON   OF  GRANTS 

"SEC.  194.  (a)  From  the  sums  made  avail- 
able for  grants  under  this  part  pursuant  to 
section  193,  the  Commi.^sioner  Is  authiwlaed 
to  make  grants  to  and  enter  Into  contracts 
with  apprc^nate  State  agencies,  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  postsecondary  educational 
Institutions,  private  nonprofit  vocauonai 
training  institutions,  and  to  other  nonprofit 
organizations  especially  created  to  serve  a 
group  whose  language  as  normally  used  ts 
other  than  English  in  supplying  training  in 
recognized  occupations  and  new  and  emerg- 
ing occupations,  and  to  enter  hito  contracts 
with  private  for-profit  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, to  assist  them  In  conducting  bilingual 
vocational  training  programs  for  petBons  of 
all  ages  m  all  communities  of  the  United 
SUtes  which  are  designed  to  insutv  that 
vocational  training  programs  are  available  to 
all  Individuals  who  desire  aud  need  such 
bilingual  vocational  training. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  ap- 
plicant which  has  an  appUcatlon  approved 
under  this  part  an  amount  equal  to  the 
total  sums  expended  by  the  applicant  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  that  oppllcatlon. 

"use  of  FEDOIAL  FUNDS 

"Sec.  195.  Grants  and  contracts  imder  thi-s 
part  may  be  used,  in  accordance  with  appll- 
caUons  approved  under  section  1J97,  for — 

"(1)  bilingual  vocational  training  pro- 
grams for  persons  who  have  completed  or 
left  elementary  or  secondary  school  and  who 
are  available  for  training  by  a  poetsecond- 
ary  educational  institution; 

"(2)  bilingual  vocational  training  pro- 
grams for  persons  who  have  already  entered 
the  labor  market  and  who  desire  or  need 
training  or  retraining  to  achieve  year-round 
employment,  adjust  to  changing  manpower 
needs,  expand  their  range  of  skills,  or  ad- 
vance in  employment;  and 

"(3)    training  allowances  for  participants 


tlon  to  the  NaUon's  economy  and  must,  in     iu    bilingual    vocational    training   profrrams 


fact,  suffer  the  hardships  of  unemployment 
or  underemployment.  The  Congress  further 
finds  that  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  In- 
structors poosesEing  both  the  Job  knowledge 
and  skills  and  the  dual  language  capabilities 
required  for  adequate  vocational  instruction 
of  such  langtuge -handicapped  persons,  and 
a  ctxTespoodlng  shortage  of  instructional 
materials  and  of  instructional  methods  and 
techniques  suitable  for  such  instruction. 


subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  limita- 
tions as  arc  set  forth  In  section  111  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973. 

".\PPLlCATION8 

"Sec.  196,  fa)  a  grant  or  contract  for  a.s- 
slstance  under  this  part  may  be  made  only 
upon  application  to  the  Commtssioner  at 
such  time,  In  such  manner,  and  containing 
or  accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
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Commissioner  deems  necessary.  Each  sncb 
application  shall — 

"(I)  provide  that  the  activltiefi  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  part  Is 
sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
3npeT%-ision  of  the  applicant: 

"\2\  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purpose.^  described  in  section   i96;   and 

"i3i  set  forth  a  program  of  snch  size. 
.*cope.  and  design  as  will  make  a  sulwtantlal 
contribution  toward  carrvlng  otrt  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

"ibi  No  grant  or  contract  mav  be  made 
under  this  part  directly  to  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  or  a  postsecondary  ed-.icallonK) 
institution  or  a  private  vocational  training 
institution  or  any  other  eligible  agency  or 
organization  unless  that  agency.  instltuilorL 
or  OFTganlzation  has  submitted  the  applica- 
tion to  the  State  board  est.ibltshed  under 
part  B  of  thla  title,  or  In  the  case  of  a  State 
That  docs  not  have  such  a  board,  the  similar 
State  agency,  for  comment  and  mdudes  the 
comment  of  that  board  or  agency  with  the 
application. 

'application   APPP.0V.\L   by    the   COMMISSU>NEa 

'  'Sec.  197.  (a)  The  Commlaaloner  may  ap- 
prove an  appUcatlon  for  aaaiatance  under 
this  part  only  if — 

"(1)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  the 
previous  section: 

"\2\  in  the  cose  of  an  application  submit- 
ted for  assistance  under  thla  part  to  an 
agency,  instituticm.  or  organisation  other 
than  the  Staxe  board  established  under  part 
B  of  this  title,  the  requirement  of  subsec- 
tion lb)  of  the  previous  section  is  met;  and 

■■(3f  in  the  case  of  an  application  aubmit- 
led  for  assistance  under  this  part,  the  Com- 
miislon«'  determines  that  the  program  ts 
consistent  with  criteria  esiablisbed  by  blm 
where  feasible,  alter  consultation  with  thi? 
State  txiard  established  under  part  B  of  thi/i 
title,  for  achieving  equitable  distribution  of 
a^istance  under  this  pan  within  that  StAte 

"4b|  An  amendment  to  an  application 
shall,  except  as  the  Secretary  may  otberwltf 
provide,  be  subject  to  approval  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appllcatlcn.". 

(bi  Clause  (4)  of  section  6(b)  of  tlie 
Library  Services  and  Constructtou  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following 
"and  to  programs  and  projects  which  serv*? 
areo-s  with  high  concentrations  of  person* 
of  limited  Eugiieh -speaking  abUitv  (as  de- 
fined In  section  703(a)  of  Utie  XU  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  as  omeuded)". 

fct  Tlie  amendments  made  by  this  scctioi 
shall  be  effective  on  and  aiwr  July  I.  197-t. 

ASSISTANT!    TO    STATI:    BQUALIKATKlN    PLANS 

Src.  842  (aiil)  Any  State  desiring  to  de- 
velop a  plan  for  a  program  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  local  educational  agencies  In  thPi 
State  to  assist  atich  ^encles  in  the  provisicnt 
of  free  public  education  mp.j.  upon  appUca- 
tlon therefor,  be  reimbursed  for  the  develc^- 
ment  or  administration  of  such  a  plan  ui 
accordance  with  the  proiistona  of  this  sec- 
tion. Each  plan  de^-eloped  pursuant  to.  or 
which  meets  the  requirements  of.  this  aee- 
1  ion  shall  be  submitted  to  the  CommlsEiooer 
not  later  than  July  1.  1977.  and  ahall.  sub- 
ject to  the  provhilons  of  this  section.  t>c  con- 
sistent a-lth  the  guldelUies  developed  piir- 
suaut  to  paragraph  (3).  Such  plan  shall  be 
designed  to  Implement  a  program  of  stait! 
aid  for  free  public  education — 

(A)  which  is  consistent  with  such  stand- 
ards ris  may  be  req^iired  by  the  fourteenth 
article  oi  omendmeut  to  the  Constitution; 
and 

(Bi  the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  t  > 
ochleve  equality  of  educational  opportimli*- 
for  All  children  in  attendance  at  the  school- 
of  the  local  educatlou.il  agencies  of  the 
State. 
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(2  J  The  Commissioner  shall  develop  guide- 
lines  defining  the  principles  set  lorlh  In 
clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1).  Not 
later  than  April  1.  1975,  the  Commissioner 
shall  publish  such  guidelines  in  ihe  Federal 
Renter  and  submit  such  guidelines  to  the 
President  ol  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  During  the  sixty-day  period  following 
such  publication,  the  Commissioner  shall 
provide  interested  parties  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  views  and  make  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  such  guidelines.  Not 
lat«r  than  July  1.  1976.  the  Commissioner 
shall  (A)  republish  such  guidelines  in  the 
Federal  Register,  together  with  any  amend- 
ments thereto  as  may  be  merited  and  tB) 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  summary  of 
the  views  and  recommendations  presented 
by  lnterest«d  parties  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  together  with  the  comments  of  the 
Commissioner  respecting  such  views  and  rec- 
ommendations. 

(4MA)  The  guidelines  published  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (3i.  together  with 
any  amendments,  shall,  not  later  than  July 
1.  1975.  be  submitted  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  If  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  adopts,  prior 
to  December  1.  1975.  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval of  such  guidelines,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall,  prior  to  December  15.  1975.  pub- 
lish new  guidelines.  Such  new  guidelines 
shall  take  into  consideration  such  views 
and  policies  as  may  tie  made  in  connection 
vith  such  resolution  and  shall  become  ef- 
fective thirty  days  after  such  publicatton. 

(B)  A  resolution  of  disapproval  under  this 
p&raf^raph  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  such  resolution  may  be  m 
the  form  of  a  concurrent  resolution  of  both 
Houses.  If  such  a  resolution  of  disapproval  Is 
in  the  form  of  a  concurrent  resolution,  the 
new  guidelines  published  In  accordance  with 
the  second  sentence  of  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph  sh«ll  be  consistent  with  such 
policies  as  may  be  established  by  such  con- 
current resolution. 

tCi  If  each  of  the  Houses  adopts  a  sepa- 
rate resolution  with  respect  to  guidelines 
submitted  in  accordance  with  this  paragraph 
for  any  year  and  in  connection  therewith 
makes  policy  statements  which  differ  sub- 
stantially, then  such  differences  may  be  re- 
solved by  the  adoption  of  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution by  both  Houses.  Any  such  concurrent 
resolution  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adopted  m 
accordance  with  subparagraph  ( B ) . 

(b)  Any  State  developing  a  plan  pursuant 
to  this  section  may  reject  any  guidelines  de- 
veloped and  published  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  if  such  State,  as  a  provision  of 
Its  plan,  states  the  reasons  for  each  such 
rejection. 

tCMl>  Each  State  that  develops  a  plan 
under  this  section  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
the  reasonable  amounts  expended  by  the 
State  In  the  development  or  administration 
of  such  a  plan  based  upon  the  ratio  of  the 
population  of  that  State  to  the  population 
of  all  States  except  that  no  State  shall  re- 
ceive less  than  tlOOOOO  and  no  State  shall 
receive  more  than  »1 ,000,000. 

t2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  "State"  means  the  fifty  States. 

TREATMCNT     OP    PtTERTO     RICO     AS     A     STATl 

S£c.  843.  (a)il)  Section  143(b)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1()S5.  Z02(a)  (1).  and  302(a)  (I)  of  such  Act 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "Puerto 
Rico."- 

(3)  Section  202(a>  (2).  302(a)  (2).  307(b). 
603(a)(1).  522(a).  531  (C)  (1 )  t  A) .  and  531(c) 
( 1 )  t  B  t  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by 
Btxikmg  out  "the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico."  each  time  it  appears. 

(3)  SeclloDS  202(a)(1)   and  302(a)(1)  of 


such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"3  per  centum"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1  per  centum".  Sections  502(a)  (1>.  522ia). 
and  531(c)(1)(A)  of  stich  Act  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "2  per  centum"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "l  per  centum". 

,b)(l)  Effective  after  June  30.  1975.  sec- 
uon  612(a)(1)  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Puerto  Rico.". 

(2)  Effective  after  June  30.  1975.  sections 
612ia)<2>  and  613 1 a)  (1)  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,". 

(3)  Effective  after  June  30.  1975,  section 
6]3ia)il)  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  la  amended  by  striking  out  "3 
per  centum*  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1  per  centum". 

ic)(l)  Section  303if)  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico."  where  it 
occurs,  and  by  inserting  "the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico."  after  "the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,". 

(2)  SecUon  305 1  a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Puerto  Rico.". 

(3)  Section  305|a)  of  the  Adult  Education 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "2  per  cen- 
tum* and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1  per 
centum". 

id)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  part 
A  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  the  amount  which 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is  eligi- 
ble to  receive  under  subpart  1  of  such  part 
A  or  under  sections  121,  122,  or  123  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  shall  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  full  amount 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  would  re- 
ceive (after  required  ratable  reductions)  un- 
der such  subpart  or  section  but  for  this  sub- 
section, and  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30.  1976.  June  30,  1977,  and  June  30.  1978. 
such  amounts  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  the  full  amount  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  would  receive  (after  required 
ratable  reductions)  under  such  subpart  or 
section  but  for  this  subsection. 

(e)  Unless  otherwise  specifically  provided, 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
be  effective  on  and  after  July  1.  1974. 

PBOVISIOK    RELATING    TO    SEX    DISCHIMIKATION 

Sec.  844.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
publish,  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  proposed  regula- 
tions implementmg  the  provisions  of  title 
IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
relating  to  the  prohibition  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion m  federally  assisted  education  programs 
which  shall  include  with  respect  to  inter- 
collegiate athletic  activities  reasonable  pro- 
visions considering  the  nature  of  particular 
sports. 

EXTENSION    or    ADVISORY    COUNCILS 

Sec-  845.  (a)  Section  14S(C>  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Subject  to  section 
448(b)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act.  the  National  Council  shall  continue  to 
exist  until  July  1.  1978." 

(b)  Section  309(c)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Subject  to  section  448(b)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act.  the 
Council  shall  continue  to  exist  until  July 
1,  1978,  except  that  the  council  shall  not 
exist  durmg  any  year  for  which  funds  are 
avUable  for  obligation  by  the  Commissioner 
for  carrying  out  title  IV.". 

(c)  Section  706(a)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Subject  to  section  448(b)  of 
the  General  Education  FrovlslonB  Act,  the 


Advisory  Committee  shall  continue  to  exist 
until  July  1.1978.". 

(d)  Section  442(a>  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Subject  to  section  446(b)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act.  the  Na- 
tional Council  shall  continue  to  exist  until 
July  I,  1978. '. 

(e)  Section  716(b>  of  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  l£  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence : 
"Subject  to  section  446(b)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act.  such  Council  shall 
continue  to  exist  until  July  1, 1975.". 

(f)  Section  310(b)  of  the  Adult  Education 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Subject  to  sec- 
tion 448(b)  Of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act,  the  Council  shall  continue  to  exist 
until  July  1. 1978". 

(gi  Section  104(a)  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Subject  to  section  44S(b)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  the  National  Coun- 
cil shall  continue  to  exist  until  July  1, 1976.". 

SEPARABILtTT 

Sec.  846.  If  any  provision  of,  or  any  amend- 
ment made  by.  titles  I  and  IV  of  this  Act  is 
held  invalid  by  reason  of  being  Inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution,  all  provisions  of  tbls 
Act  and  amendments  made  by  this  Act  which 
are  separable  from  such  Invalid  provision  or 
amendment  shall  remain  in  effect.  If  any 
such  provision  or  amendment  is  held  mvalld 
in  one  or  more  applications  of  such  provi- 
sion or  amendment,  such  provision  or 
amendment  shall  remain  in  effect  In  all  valid 
applications  whlcb  are  separable  from  any 
such  application. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

XAXiicxt  Meeds, 

AoGDSTUs  F.  Hawkins, 

Patstt  T.  Mink, 

SHIRtET    Chisholu, 

WiixiAM   Lehman. 

John    Brademas. 

Al^EKT    H.    QUIE. 

Alphonzo   Bct-t, 
Edwin  B.  Porsytme, 
WnxiAM  A.  Steioeb, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 
Claibobme  Pbx, 
Harrison  A.   WtttiAMS, 
Jennings    Randolph, 
EowAKD  M.  Kennedy, 
Walter  E.    Mondale, 
°  Alan   Cranston, 

Thomas  P.  Eacltton, 
William  D.  Hathaway, 
Petek  H.  Dominick, 
Jacob   K.  Javits, 
Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
J.  Glenn  Beiall, 
Robert  Stafpord. 
Nanogers  on  the  Part  ol  the  Senate. 

JtiINT     EXPLA?*ATOHY     STATEMENT     OP    THE 

Committee  or  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt.  69)  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  followin  Joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  ex- 
planation to  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  House  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
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differences  between  the  House  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  In  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  ueces&ary  by  agreements  reached  by 
the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clarify- 
ing changes. 

E.Ti:ZNSIOI«  AKD  REVISION  GW  TTTLT  I  OF  THB 
EUtMCNTART  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 
OP  1965 

Eitejision  of  program.— Ihc  House  bill  ex- 
te  ids  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  through  fiscal  year  1977,  The 
Senate  amendment  extenda  title  I  through 
fiscal  year  1978.  The  Senate  amendment,  but 
not  the  House  blU,  cUrlfies  that  the  payments 
under  title  I  are  made  on  the  basis  of  en- 
titlements. The  Bouse  recedes. 

Allocation  of  lytaic  grants. — The  House  bill 
autbturlzes  an  additional  1  percent  of  the 
funds  for  the  outlying  areas  and  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  holds  all  these  jurisdic- 
tions harmless  to  the  level  of  thetr  alloca- 
tions in  fiscal  year  1973.  The  House  bill  treats 
Puerto  Rico  as  a  State  but  llm.ts  its  psvment 
rate  to  40  percent  of  the  Commonwealth's  per 
pupil  expenditure  and  limits  Puerto  Rico's 
aUocatlon  to  fiscal  year  1975  to  one-half  of 
the  amount  which  it  would  otherwise  be 
eligible  to  receive.  The  Senate  a^.endment 
continues  the  exclusion  of  Puerto  Rico  from 
the  definition  of  "State-*.  The  Senate 
amendment  continues  the  existing  3  percent 
additional  authorization  for  the  outlying 
axeas.  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  and  holds  all  these  Jurlsdictiona 
harmless  to  the  level  of  their  allocations  in 
fiscal  year  1973. 

Under  the  conference  sub-stitute.  the  pro- 
visions Of  the  House  bill  with  respect  to  the 
1  percent  authorization  for  the  outlvine 
areas  aiid  Bureau  of  Indian  Affair,  are  re- 
tained, because  Puerto  Rico  Is  to  be  treated 
as  a  State  under  title  I.  although  (tmdcr  a 
provision  Included  In  title  Vni  of  the 
Amendments)  Puerto  Rico  will  receive  SO 
percent  of  its  title  I  allotment  In  fiscal  year 
«  k'  f^?^  Pwcent  of  such  allotment  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

Under  the  conference  substitute  nav- 
meuu  are  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
Sh^i,  ,  out-of-state  Indian  chUdren  In 
schools  of  local  educational  agencies  which 
may  not  exceed  40  percent  or  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  In  which 
the  agency  is  located  or  120  percent  of  such 
expenditure  in  the  United  States,  which- 
ever is  greater.  The  conferees  intend  that 
these  percentages  set  the  outer  limits  of  such 
payments,  and  that  they  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered minimum  payments. 

The  House  bUl  makes  the  payment  rates 
for  the  State  agency  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped, migratory  children  and  neglected 
and  delinquent  children  the  same  as  the 
rate  for  local  educational  agencies:  40  per- 
cent of  the  State  avera^  per-pupii  expendi- 
ture with  a  minimum  of  SO  percent  of  the 
national  average  per-pupu  expenditure  and 
a  maximum  of  120  percent  of  the  national 
average  per  pupU  expenditure.  The  Senate 
amendment  continues  the  payment  rate  un- 
der existing  law  for  all  these  programs:  SO 
percent  of  the  State  or  national  average 
expenditure,  whichever  is  higher. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
maintaining  paymenu  for  State  educational 
agency  programs  for  handicapped,  migratory. 
and  neglected  and  delinquent  children  at 
100  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1974  allocauon 
tor  each  State.  The  conferees  recognize  that 
worthwhile  programs  are  currently  being 
conducted  under  title  I  by  state  agencies 
for  the  handicapped  and  for  the  neglected 
and  delinquent  and  by  Sute  programs  for 
the  edumtion  of  mlgratorj-  children.  For  this 
reason,  the  conference  committee  decided  to 
hold  these  programs  harmless  to  the  amounts 
that  each  State  received  for  each  such  pro- 
gram in  the  most  recent  fiscal  year,  fiscal 
year  Wt4.  In  thte  wny,  valtmble  ongoing;  pro- 
granu  wlU  not  hare  10  be  curtaUed.  How- 


ever, since  the  payment  rate  for  the  basic 
title  I  formula  was  amended  to  provide  as- 
sistance at  the  level  of  40  percent  of  the 
State  average  per  pupil  expenditure  (with  a 
floor  of  80  percent  of  the  national  average 
and  a  ceillug  of  120  percent),  the  conferees 
did  not  believe  that  a  different  rate  of  p«y- 
ment  for  State  agency  programs  was  Justi- 
flod,  especially  since  such  programs  are  fully 
funded  before  any  payments  are  made  tj 
local  educational  agencies.  Under  the  con- 
ference agreement,  payment  rates  are  tmi- 
form  for  all  title  I  children. 

The  House  blU  makes  Puerto  Rico  eligible 
for  State  agency  grants  as  a  State  and  au- 
thorizes an  additional  one  percent  for  State 
agency  programs  for  the  outlying  areas.  The 
Senate  amendment  includes  Puerto  Rico  in 
the  additional  authorization  of  3  percent  for 
the  outlying  territories. 

The  Senate  recedes,  with  an  amendment 
providing  that  Puerto  Rico  shall  receive  50 
percent  of  tlie  amount  it  Is  eligible  to  receive 
for  State  agency  grants  in  fiscal  ye^  197S 
and  75  percent  of  such  amount  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  at  the  new  payment 
rate  of  40  percent  of  the  Commonwealth  pei 
pupil  expendltiu-e. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  the 
Commissioner,  in  determining  States'  en- 
tlUemeats  on  behalf  of  moratory  children, 
to  utilize  the  migrant  student  record  trans- 
fer s>'3tem  or  such  other  system  as  he  may 
determine  most  acctu'ately  and  fully  reflects 
the  actual  number  of  migrant  students.  The 
conferees  expect  the  Commissioner  to  give 
all  possible  sowces  of  data  careful  study. 
to  assur^the  most  equitable  inclusion  of 
migrant  cliUdren  with  minimal  disruption 
of  existing  programs. 

During  the  past  year  it  was  learned  that 
a  technical  deficiency  in  the  title  I  migrant 
legislation  prevented  migratory  children  of 
migratory  fishermen  from  being  Included  In 
the  prc^ram.  The  legislation  as  originally 
drafted  Included  only  migratory  children  of 
migratory  agricultural  workers,  and  that 
term  has  been  interpreted  to  exclude  migra- 
tory fishermen.  The  conference  agreement 
includes  an  amendment  allowing  the  par- 
ticipation of  children  who  actually  migrate 
with  their  families  In  the  fishing  industry. 
The  amendment  is  designed  only  to  correct 
that  technical  deficiency  and  Is  not  Intended 
to  create  a  large,  new  category  of  children  to 
':)e  Included  In  the  program  unless  those 
children  actually  migrate  from  school  dis- 
trict to  school  district  In  the  same  manrcr 
as  the  children  of  migratory  agricultural 
workers. 

Special  incentive  grants. — The  House  bill 
repeals  part  B.  Special  Incentive  Grants.  The 
Senate  amendment  retains  port  B.  but 
amends  It  from  existing  law  In  the  following 
instances: 

( 1 1  The  Senate  amendment  raises  from 
Sl.OO  to  $1.50  the  multiplier  used  to  calcu- 
late each  St.ite's  effort  Index  as  compared  to 
the  national  effort  index. 

(2)  The  Semite  amendment  limils  the 
States'  entitlements  under  part  B  to  »75 
million  and  provides  for  a  raubie  reduction 
to  that  figure. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
first  C60  million  of  appropriations  for  part  B 
grants  shall  be  set  aside  from  the  regular 
title  I  appropriations  and  that  the  »25  mil- 
lion Increase  represented  by  the  raise  in  the 
multiplier  from  tl.OO  to  ef.50  be  a  separate 
authorization  of  appropriations. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  re- 
taining SI. 00  as  the  multiplier  used  to  cal- 
culate each.  State's  effort  index,  limiting 
States'  entitlemeutB  to  $50  million,  to  be 
funded  from  regular  ntle  I  appropriaUons. 
and  retaining  the  requirement  of  existing 
law  that  funds  be  used  for  programs  of  com- 
pensatory education  for  cUlldrcu  from  low- 
income  families. 

Special  yranfs.— The  House  bUl  repeals  part 
C.  Special  Grants  to  Urban  and  Rural 
Schools  Serving  Areas  with  the  Highest  Con- 
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ceatratlons  of  Children  from  Low-Income 
Families.  The  Senate  ameadment  reuin« 
port  C,  but  amends  it  from  existing  l:iw  In 
the  following  Instances: 

U>  The  Senate  amendment  changes  the 
eligibility  requiremenU  from  existing  taw  to 
make-  eligible  local  educational  agencies  in 
counties  in  which  there  are  twice  the  State's 
average  nmnber(  of  chUdren  from  families 
with  incomes  utker  tS.OOO  a  year  and  from 
families  with  m^j^es  over  »3.000  a  year  from 
AFDC  paympiixsrand  those  local  educational 
agencies  in  counties  with  10.000  such  children 
equaling  ati. least  S^^rcent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  in  such  counties.  Existing 
law  makes  those  local  educational  agencies 
eligible  for  part  C  grants  which  have  as  20 
percent  of  their  emrellment  poor  children 
counted  under  title  I  or  fi.000  such  children 
equaling  at  least  5  percent  nf  their  enroll- 
ment. Existing  law  also  permits  eligibility 
for  local  educational  a^ncies  whicb  are  close 
to  meetmg  tbese  requirements. 

(2 1  The  Senate  amendment  removes  Ch'- 
llmltatlon  from  exlstmg  law  tbat  m  part  C 
grant  cannot  exceed  40  percent  of  the  local 
school  district's  baffle  title  I  grant. 
,  (3)  The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  a 
payment  rate  of  50  percent  of  the  State  av- 
erage expenditure  for  port  C  grants.  The  pay- 
ment rate  under  existing  practice  Is  net  at 
50  percent  of  the  State  or  national  average 
expenditure,  whichever  ts  higher. 

i4i  The  Senate  amendment  limits  the  total 
amount  of  part  C  grants  within  any  State  to 
12  percent  of  the  national  appropriation. 
Existing  law  coutaUis  no  such  provfeion. 

( 5 )  The  Senate  Maendmen  t  aiJthoriavs 
875  million  a  year  for  part  C  grans.  Exist- 
ing law  limits  part  C  grants  to  15  percent  cl 
the  appropriations  for  title  X  in 
{'l.SOdbUliou. 

(6)  The  Senate  amendment  ren 
requirements  from  present  law  fori 
part  C  applications,  separate  reporting,  and 
targeting     on    pre-school    and    elementary 
school  programs. 

The  coriference  subsUtute  retains  tbe&e 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment  for  the 
current  year  (PY  1975)  only:  and  effective 
July  1.  1975,  part  C  is  repealed.  Although 
requirements  for  separate  part  C  appUca- 
tious.  reporting,  aud  targeting  are  removed, 
local  educational  agencies  receiving  auch 
funds  must  continue  to  fulhll  the  other  ap- 
propriate requlremeuU  of  title  I. 

Teacher  training.— The  House  bUl.  but  not 
the  Senate  amendment,  clarifies  that  preserv- 
Ice  and  Uiservlce  teicfaer  trainmg  Is  a  fund- 
able activity  under  title  I.  The  Senate  re- 
cedes. 

Designation  of  title  I  acftoo;j— The  Senate 
amendment  allows  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  designate  as  target  scboolji  those 
which  would  otherwise  qualify  oa  target 
schools,  except  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  li.cated  in  an  attendance  area  with  larsce 
numbers  of  poor  chlldreu.  The  House  bill 
contains  no  such  provision.  The  Uous:  re- 
cedes. 

The  House  bUI.  but  not  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, provide]  that  an  attendance  area  which 
does  not  meet  applicable  criteria  for  por- 
tlclpatlon  in  title  I  programs  for  anv  fi-jcal 
year,  but  did  meet  such  criteria  Ui  eliher 
of  the  two  precetling  fiscal  vears.  must  i;e 
deemed  to  continue  to  meet  sudi  criteria  ft- 
tliat  fiscal  year.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  conferees  miend.  by  this  amendment. 
to  hnng  stability  to  local  title  1  programs  by 
preventing  funds  from  shifting  away  frcm 
o  designated  target  school  before  a"  three- 
>ear  period  h,-\s  elapsed. 

Parental  atlvisory  councils. — Tlie  House 
bill  makes  the  appointment  of  a  dUtrict- 
wlde  parenial  advisory  cotmcU  dlscretlonarv 
with  the  local  educational  agency  and  re- 
quires tlu»i  there  must  be  parental  advisory- 
councils  for  eoch  title  I  school  within  the 
school  district.  The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tains no  provision  regarding  school-level  nd- 
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Tlsory  councils,  but  it  does  require  a  dls- 
ulct-level  advisory  council.  The  Senat« 
recede*,  with  an  axnendment  m&lLlng 
the  di&uict-wide  pEirentBl  advisory  councU, 
as  well  as  the  ecbool-level  advisory  councils, 
niandatory  and  applying  the  requirements  of 
the  House  bill  to  both  tj-pes  of  rounclls. 

indtvidnaiized  plan. — The  House  bill  Gtates 
ihnt  It  ts  the  purpose  of  the  Congress,  where 
feasible,  to  encourage  ihe  development  for 
eafh  educationally  deprived  title  I  child  an 
iiiaividualtzed.  written  education  plan  agreed 
upon  Jointly  by  the  local  educational  agency, 
a  parent  of  the  child  and.  when  appropriate. 
the  child.  The  Senate  amendment  contains 
no  such  provision. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  amendments 
which  provide  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  to  encourage  such  plans,  and  drop- 
ping the  specific  requirements  for  what  such 
plan  Khali  contain. 

Participation  o/  children  enrolled  in  pri- 
vate sc/iooi.^.— Both  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment  contain  by-pass  provi- 
sions concerning  the  participation  of  private 
schoolchildren  in  title  I  programs.  These  pro- 
visions, hon-ever,  differ  In  the  following  re- 
spects: 

(II  The  House  bill  retains  the  existing 
language  concerning  the  participation  of 
private  school  children,  but  adds  provisions 
that  the  projects  involving  such  children 
must  meet  the  requirements  concerning  the 
designation  of  eligible  attendance  areas,  the 
aiw  and  scope  of  projects,  public  title  and 
control  or  funds,  and  Federal  funds  supple- 
menting and  not  supplanting  State  and  local 
money.  The  Senate  amendment  retains  the 
provisions  of  existing  law  and  does  not  add 
any  additional  requirements.  The  Senaia 
recedes. 

(2t  The  House  bill  requires  the  Commis- 
sioner to  involte  the  by-pa-ss  when  a  local 
educational  agency  is  prohibited  by  low  from 
providing  for  the  participation  of  private 
school  children  in  special  programs.  Under 
the  House  bill,  when  this  by-pau  is  invoked, 
the  requirement*  concerning  the  designation 
of  eligible  areas,  the  size  and  scope  of  proj- 
ects, public  control  of  funds  and  title  to 
property,  and  Federal  funds  supplementing 
and  not  supplanting  State  and  local  funds, 
must  apply  lo  the  programs  arranged  by  the 
Comraimloner  for  stich  children.  The  Senate 
amendment  states  that  the  Commissioner. 
in  such  a  situation,  may  waive  the  require- 
ment that  the  local  educational  agencv  must 
Involve  such  children  and  he  shall  arrange 
for  the  provision  of  services  to  such  chil- 
dren. The  Senate  recedes. 

(3t  The  House  bill  provides  that,  In  a  sit- 
uation In  which  a  local  educational  agency 
has  substantially  failed  to  Involve  private 
school  children  in  Its  title  1  progratns.  the 
Commissioner  must  invoke  the  by-pass  pro- 
vision and  the  requirements  concerning  the 
designation  of  eligible  areas,  size  and  scope 
of  the  projects,  and  so  forth  must  apply  to 
these  programs.  The  Senate  amendment  in 
such  a  Bituaiion  requires  that  the  Commis- 
sioner invoKe  the  by-pass,  but  does  not  spec- 
ify that  these  other  requirements  must  apply 
to  these  programs.  The  Senate  recedes. 

(4)  The  House  bill  provides  that  before 
Invoking  the  by-pass  provision  under  title 
I  or  under  the  new  consolidation  title,  the 
Commissioner  must  provide  the  State  or  local 
educational  agency  60  davs  notice  of  hia  pro- 
posed action  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing. The  Senate  amendment.  In  addition  to 
giving  the  State  or  local  educational  agency 
the  60  days  notice  and  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing,  also  includes  other  interested 
parties.  The  Senate  recedes.  (Provisions  con- 
cerning Judicial  review  of  the  Commissioner's 
actions  under  the  consolidation  Utle  are  In- 
cluded in  the  conference  substitute  In  title 
IV  of  the  Aniendments.) 

(5)  The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
Bouse  bfll.  provides  that  ua  making  his  de- 


termination concerning  the  lack  of  partici- 
pation of  private  school  children,  the  Com- 
missioner must  determine  that  a  substantial 
number  of  private  school  children  have  been 
denied  participation  in  such  programs.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

(6)  Although  both  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment  contain  provisions  for 
the  appeal  of  the  CommLssloner's  determina- 
tion to  a  Federal  court  of  appeals.  TJie  House 
bill,  but  not  the  Senate  amendment,  provides 
that  the  Commissioner's  findings  of  fact,  if 
EuppDr:cd  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Adiustments  urere  necessitated  by  appro- 
priations. — The  provisions  on  adjustmentc 
where  necessitated  by  appropriations  con- 
tained in  the  Houk  bill  reflect  the  proposed 
repeal  of  parts  B  and  C  of  title  I:  tho.se  of 
the  Senate  amendment  include  retention  of 
Part  B  with  a  limitation  of  *50  million.  The 
conference  substitute  reflects  the  conference 
agreement  with  respect  to  part  B.  In  the 
event  of  insufficient  appropriations.  State 
agency  grants  are  paid  first.  Then,  part  A  and 
part  B  allocations  are  ratably  reduced  to  the 
extent  necessary,  except  that  part  B  entitle- 
ments shall  be  considered  only  to  the  extent 
that  appropriations  exceed  S1.3Q6,795.000  and 
such  part  B  entitlements  shall  not  exceed 
MCOOO.OCo  for  a  fiscal  year.  No  allocation  to 
a  total  educational  agency  under  part  A  shall 
be  reduced  to  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
amount  such  agency  received  for  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year. 

■Target  tchools"  .—T}\e  House  bill  au- 
thorizes local  educational  agencies,  with 
the  permission  of  distrlct-wide  parental  ad- 
visory councils,  to  designate  target  schools 
on  a  basis  other  than  their  relative  number 
of  children  from  low-income  ramilies.  pro- 
vided that  the  method  used  is  designed  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  children  In  school 
attendance  areas  having  concentrations  of 
such  children.  The  Senate  amendment  has 
no  such  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  modifies  this 
provision  to  allow  a  local  educations!  agencv 
to  elect  that  its  title  I  funds  be  used  for 
purposes  set  forth  In  section  eaiiaKS)  of 
the  bin.  which  deals  with  experimental  and 
voluntary  projects  as  part  of  a  studv  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Education  on  com- 
pensatory education.  Not  more  than  20 
local  educational  agencies  are  to  participate 
voluntarily  in  this  study,  and  thev  shall  be 
reasonably  geographlcaliy  representative.  It 
is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  that  materials 
and  procedures  used  m  such  voluntary-  pro- 
jects, mcludlng  tests,  must  be  designed  and 
administrated  so  as  to  be  free  from  racial 
and  ciUtural  bias.  Under  the  conference 
substitute,  such  method  or  methods  of  al- 
location will  be  subject  to  evaluation  and 
study  by  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion in  connection  with  its  study  under 
section  821  of  the  bill. 

Program  cio/uation.— The  House  bill,  but 
not  the  Senate  amendment  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  to  r#?serve  title  I  program 
funds  for   the  purpose  of  evaluation. 

The  Senai*  recedes,  with  an  amendment 
under  which  there  is  authorized  to  be  ex- 
pended a  half  of  one  percent  of  the  title  I 
appropriation  for  evaluation,  of  which 
»5.0OO.00O  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1.  1977.  shall  be  available  only  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  for  its  sur- 
veys and  studies  under  section  821  of  the 
bill. 

Autfioriz-ation  for  certain  local  educa- 
tional agencies—The  Senate  amendment 
but  not  the  House  bill,  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  S3S  million,  to  be  allocated 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner  to 
assist  those  local  educational  agencies  whose 
title  I  allocation  under  part  A  would  other- 
wise be  less  than  90  percent  of  the  amount 
they  received  In  the  preceding  fiscal  Tear. 
In   making   such   allocations,   the   Commis- 


sioner would  be  required  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  fiscal  ability  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  lo  compensate  from  local 
revenue  for  the  loss  of  such  title  I  money. 
The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  to 
change  such  authorization  to  815,700.000. 
the  maximum  amount  estimated  to  be  nec- 
essary for  fiscal  year  1975  to  raise  the  al- 
location of  each  local  educational  agency 
from  the  85  percent  hold-harmless  level  to 
the  BO  percent  level,  without  the  Commls- 
Eioners  exercise  of  discretion. 

The  conferees  are  concerned  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
since  the  enactment  of  title  1,  has  adminis- 
tered the  program  In  such  a  manner  that 
funds  are  allocated  to  counties,  rather  tbtux 
to  local  educational  agencies,  the  units  en- 
titled to  receive  funds  under  the  title.  The 
use  of  this  administrative  device  could  mean 
that  school  districts  with  increasing  num- 
bers of  title  I  eligible  children  in  counties 
with  static  or  declining  numbers  of  such 
chUdren  may  be  denied  rightful  increases  In 
title  I  allocations. 

The  conferees  Intend  the  Commissioner  to 
use  any  funds  appropriated  under  this  au- 
thorization for  two  purposes:  to  bring  school 
districts  below  90  percent  of  their  previous 
year's  allocation  at  least  up  to  that  amount 
and  to  make  payments  to  school  districts 
unjustly  denied  funds  because  of  the  present 
administrative  practice  of  allocating  funds. 
The  conference  committee  does  not  wlah 
these  statements  to  be  construed  as  condon- 
ing the  present  HEW  practice  of  using 
county-level  data  as  a  substitute  for  local 
educational  agency-level  data  in  calculating 
hold-harmless  levels.  Bather,  the  conferees 
mtend  that  this  amendment,  as  well  as  the 
83  percent  hold-harmless  provision,  serve  as 
an  Incentive  to  the  Ofllce  of  Education  to  col- 
lect appropriate  local  educational  agency- 
level  daia  necessary  to  implement  the 
Amendments, 

Ejcess  costs, — The  House  bill,  but  not  the 
Senate  amendment,  defines  the  term  "excess 
costs"  to  mean  those  costs  directly  attribut- 
able to  title  I  projects  which  exceed  the  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency.  However,  the  House  bill  ex- 
cludes from  that  definition  expenditures  un- 
der that  title  for  any  comparable  State  or 
local  special  programs  for  educationally  de- 
prived children  or  expenditures  for  bilingual 
programs  or  special  education  for  handi- 
capped children.  The  House  bill  clarifies  that 
title  I  funds  are  to  be  used  onlv  for  the  ex- 
cess cost  of  programs  under  title  I.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  contains  no  such  provisions. 
The  Senate  recedes,  with  an  amendment 
which  provides  that  such  exclusion  for  ex- 
penditures for  special  programs  for  educa- 
tlonaUy  deprived  children  or  for  bilingual 
programs  or  special  education  (or  handi- 
capped children  shall  take  place  if  such  ex- 
penditures are  used  to  provide  to  children  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability,  handi- 
capped children,  and  children  with  specific 
learning  disabilities  who  reside  in  title  I 
project  areas,  services  which  are  compara- 
ble to  those  provided  to  children  reelding  In 
non-title  I  areas. 

The  conferees  Intend  that  the  requirement 
with  respect  to  excess  costs  is  meant  to  re- 
emphasize  that  title  I  funds  are  to  be  used 
to  supplement  and  not  to  supplant  State 
and  local  funds.  The  amendment  does  not 
require  that  State  or  local  funds  be  used  to 
match  Federal  funds  In  implementing  title 
I  programs. 

BILINCtTAL    EDUCATION    ACT 

Policy. —The  Senate  amendment,  In 
amending  the  Bilingual  Education  Act,  sub- 
stitutes a  new  text  for  the  existing  text  of 
such  Act.  The  sUtement  of  policy  of  the 
Senate  amendment  recognizes  the  Impor- 
tance of  bilingual  educational  methods  and 
techniques,  and  declares  the  policy  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  be,  In  order  to  eatabllsh 
eqiial  educational  omwrtuoity  for  all  chll- 
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dren,  to  encotirage  and  assist  such  method! 
and  techniques,  from  preschool  through  sec- 
ondary school  level. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision.  The  House  recedes,  with  an 
amendment  clarifying  that  it  is  children  of 
limited  English -speaking  ability  who  benefit 
through  the  fullest  utUlzation  of  multiple 
language  and  cultural  resources. 

Extension  of  the  Act;  reservation  of 
funds. — The  House  bUl  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  of 
S135.000.CK>0  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974 
through  1977.  The  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorizes 8135.0O0.0O0  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
8145.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1975.  8156,000.000 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  $175,000,000  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978.  For  all  such 
years,  the  Senate  amendment  authorizes 
such  additional  sunxs  as  Congress  mav  deter- 
mine. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  8135.- 
000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975, 
8140.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976.  8150,000.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $160,000,000  tor 
^scftl  year  1978.  with  no  additional  amounu 
'horlzed  for  such  years. 
The  Senate  amendment  also  provides  for 
the  reservation  of  specific  amounts  of  appro- 
priated funds  for  training  activities:  SOV 
of  the  appropriation  which  is  In  excess  of 
836  million  but  not  in  excess  of  $60  million 
and  33  i^*";  of  the  appropriaison  which  Is  lu 
exce*is  of  $60  million.  Ten  percent  of  the 
funds  are  also  reserved  for  the  National  Ad- 
visory CouncU  on  Bilingual  Education  and 
the  development  of  leadership  capabilities 
In  State  educational  institutions.  The  House 
recedes,  with  an  amendment  which  sets  aside 
for  training  purpo»es  $16,000,000  from  the 
first  $70,000,000  appropriated  and  33 'j'-;  of 
amounts  appropriated  in  excess  of  that  fig- 
ure. One  percent  of  the  appropriation  Is  re- 
served for  the  Advisory  Council.  For  State 
coordination  of  technical  assistance,  $6.76 
million  Is  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
87.25  million  for  fiscal  year  1975.  $7.75  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1976.  88.75  mUllon  for 
fiscal  year  1977.  and  $9.76  million  for  fiscal 
year  1978. 

DzriNrrioNS. — The  Senate  amendment,  but 
not  the  House  bUl  or  existing  law,  defines 
the  terms  "limited  English-speaking  ability", 
"native  language",  "low-income*,  "Bureau '. 
"Director",  and  "Council"  for  purposes  of 
the  BUlngual  Education  Act.  The  Rotise 
recedes,  with  an  amendment  which  defines 
the  term  "native  language"  of  an  individual 
of  limited  English-speaking  ability  to  mean 
the  language  normally  used  by  such  Individ- 
uals or,  in  the  case  of  a  child,  by  the  parents 
of  the  child.  In  Adopting  this  definition,  the 
conferees  intend  that  normal  usage  of  a 
language  in  a  cbUd's  environment  may  also 
determine  that  child's  native  language. 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  that  a 
bilingual  education  program  be  a  full-time 
program  of  instruction,  designed  for  chU- 
dren of  limited  English -speaking  abUlty  In 
elementary  and  secondary  school,  In  which 
there  Is  inatj-uction  in  both  the  native  lan- 
guage of  such  ChUdren  and  In  English,  given 
with  appreciation  of  the  culttiral  heritage  of 
such  children,  and  in  which,  with  respect  to 
elementary  schools,  such  instruction  is  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible  to  be  In  all 
courses  which  are  required  of  the  child  piu-- 
suant  to  State  law. 

The  House  recedes  to  the  Senate  on  the 
definition  of  a  "bUlngual  education  program" 
with  an  amendment  to  empha-slze  the  con- 
ferees' concern  that  the  new  definition  not 
be  misinterpreted  to  indicate  that  an  ulti- 
mate goal  of  the  program  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "bilingual  society."  However,  the 
conferees  agreed  that  the  bilingual  educa- 
tion program  must  Include  use  of  the  native 
language  of  the  child  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  in  the  acquisition  of  skUls 
and  knowledge  as  well  as— cither  through  the 
development  of  literacy  in,  or  the  transfer 


of  literacy  from,  bis  native  language  to  liter- 
acy in  English— In  the  acquisition  of  English 
language  competence.  The  conferees  acted 
to  Insure  that  the  limited  English -speaking 
child  would  progress  effectively  through  The 
educational  8>-stem.  Thus,  a  limited  English- 
speaking  child  should  receive  his  instruction 
in  whichever  language  Is  necessary  to  Insure 
that  he  has  the  same  opportunity  to  learn 
and  develop  his  skills  as  a  non-limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking child  during  the  time  that  he 
la  building  his  English  competence  to  a  level 
equivalent  with  his  non-limited  English- 
speaking  peers.  The  conferees  also  agreed  in 
the  amendment  to  maintain  the  requirement 
that  all  Instruction  be  given  with  apprecia- 
tion of  the  culture  of  the  limited  English- 
speaking  student.  This  also  was  designed  to 
encourage  the  appropriate  study  of  the  his- 
tory and  culture  of  the  nation,  territory,  or 
gec^raphical  area  with  which  the  native  lan- 
guage of  the  child  of  Umited  English -speak- 
ing ability  is  associated,  and  of  the  history 
and  culture  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provides  that 
a  bilingual  education  program  shall  provide 
for  the  voluntary  enrollment  to  a  limited 
degree  of  children  whose  language  is  Eng- 
lish, but  priority  must  be  given  in  partici- 
pation to  children  whose  language  is  other 
than  English. 

The  conference  subsUtute  changes  this 
provision  from  a  requirement  to  a  permitted 
activity  of  such  a  program,  provides  that  the 
enrollment  of  English-speaking  students 
need  not  be  on  a  full-time  basis,  and  pro- 
vides tliat  in  no  event  shall  such  a  program 
be  designed  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
foreign  language  to  such  students. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  requires  that 
a  bilingual  education  program  require  that 
In  coiu-ses  of  art.  music  and  physical  edu- 
cation, the  program  shall  provide  for  the 
participation  of  children  of  Umited  English- 
speaking  abUlty  In  regular  classes:  and  pro- 
vides that  children  enroUed  In  such  a  pro- 
gram be  placed  m  classes  with  children  of 
approxlmaUly  the  same  age  and  level  of 
educational  attainment. 
The  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  further  requires 
that  an  application  for  a  bUingual  educa- 
tion program  be  developed  in  open  consulta- 
tion With  parents  of  chUdren  of  Umited 
EngUsh -speaking  ability,  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. Including  public  hearings  and  full  par- 
ticipation of  a  committee  composed  of.  and 
selected  by.  such  parents,  teachers  and.  lu 
the  case  of  secondary  schools,  students. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that  an 
application  shaU  be  developed  In  consulU- 
tlon  With  parents  of  such  chUdren,  teachers 
and  students  in  the  areas  to  be  served,  and 
that  the  application  shall  give  assurances 
thai,  after  the  application  has  been  approved 
a  committee  wiU  be  established  composed  of 
and  selected  by  parents,  and  secondarj-  school 
students,  where  appropriate. 

Regulations—The  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  Commissioner,  after  receiving 
recommendations  from  Slate  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  groups  involved  in  bi- 
lingual education,  shall  establish  and  pub- 
lish suggested  model  guidelines  containing 
recommendations  for  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  with  respect  to  factors  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  Instruction  offered  In 
bilingual  education  programs,  such  as  stu- 
dent-teacher ratios  and  teacher  qualifica- 
tions. Neither  the  House  bill  nor  existing 
law  contains  a  comparable  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  requires  the 
Commissioner  to  distribute  suggested  models 
with  respect  to  such  factors,  but  does  not 
require  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
to  consult  with  the  Commissioner  about  such 
models  to  achieve  maximum  voluntary  con- 
formity. 

Financial  assistance  for  bilingual  edtica- 
tion  programs.— The  Senate  amendment  but 


not  the  House  bUl  expands  the  description 
in  existing  law  of  the  uses  to  which  funds 
available  for  grants  under  Uie  Bumgual  Ed- 
ucation Act  may  be  put  In  assisting  bllUigual 
education  programs  and  adds  new  require- 
ments for  applications  for  such  funds  by 
local  educational  agencies. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provisions.  The  House  recedes  with  an 
amendment  combining  all  training  prognun 
references  in  the  language  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  this  legislation  that  the 
eligible  children  enrolled  in  non-public 
schools  share  equitably  in  the  benefits  of 
this  program.  This  can  be  accomplished  not 
only  by  sharing  in  teacher  training  pro- 
grams and  by  utUIzUig  special  materials  and 
equipment  but  through  the  provision  of 
apcciolly  trained  public  school  personnel  who 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Implementation 
of  a  quality  bUIngual  education  program. 

State  program  of  coordination  of  bilingriifl 
ediicatton  programs -^-Tht  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  that  if  In  any  flscai  year  the 
Commissioner  determines  tor  any  State  that 
( 1 )  the  State  educational  agency  has  de- 
'veloped  high  quality  leadership  capabUlties 
for  coordination  of  programs  of  bUlngual 
education:  (2)  there  Is  In  effect  for  such 
State  a  statute  under  the  State  constitu- 
tion or  a  decision  of  the  highest  court  of  the 
State  or  of  the  United  St&tes  requiring  equal 
educational  opportunity  for  chUdren  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability  of  such 
State;  (3)  local  educational  agencies  in  such 
State  operate  blllngufll  education  programs 
serving  a  substantial  number  of  chUdren  of 
limited  Engllsb-apeaklng  abUtty;  (4)  the 
expenditures  for  such  fiscal  year  from  State 
revenues  tor  bilingual  education  programs 
coiutltute  not  less  than  IS'^r  In  the  fint  year 
for  which  a  State  receives  payments  for 
state  coordination  activities,  20*^;,  in  the  sec- 
ond year,  and  25 ''i  in  each  succeeding  year, 
of  the  entitled  expenditures  for  bUlngual 
education  programs  ai  the  State;  and  (5) 
local  educational  agencies  Ut  the  State  wUl 
be  paid  under  the  BUlngual  Education  Act 
amounts  at  least  equal  to  the  amounts  re- 
ceived In  fiscal  1973.  the  Commissioner  shall 
upon  applicauon  from  the  State  educational 
agency  provide  for  the  submission  and  ap- 
proval of  a  program  for  the  coordination  by 
such  State  educational  agency  of,  and  the 
provision  by  such  State  agency  of  te<dmloal 
a.ssistance  to.  bUlngual  education  programs 
assisted  under  this  Act.  The  Commissioner 
shall  pay  to  each  State  educational  agency, 
for  each  program  approved,  such  sums  ^hlch 
may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  effi- 
cient conduct  of  the  State  program.  The 
amount  paid  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
which,  when  added  to  the  amount  which 
the  State  receives  for  development  of  Its 
leadership  capabUlties.  equals  5'c  of  the 
amounu  paid  to  local  educational  agencies 
within  the  State  of  bUingual  education. 
Such  sums  a£  may  be  necessary  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  State  coordina- 
tion   and    technical    assistance    actlviiies. 

There  is  no  comparable  provision  In  the 
House  bUl  or  existing  law. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that, 
upon  application  from  a  SUte  educational 
agency,  the  Commissioner  shall  provide  for 
the  submission  and  approval  of  a  State  pro- 
gram for  the  coordination  by  such  agency  of 
technical  assistance  to  programs  of  bilingual 
education  m  the  State.  The  State  program 
shall  contain  assurances  that  Federal  funds 
WUl  supplement  and  not  supplant  State 
funds  for  bilingual  education.  Including 
technical  assistance  from  the  State.  The 
amount  paid  to  a  State  agency  shaU  not  ex- 
ceed 6  percent  of  the  aggregate  of  payments 
to  local  educational  agencies  In  the  State  In 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  a  new 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  funds  which 
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can  be  used  In  schools  w)Ui  ungraded  classes 
and   In  second&ry  schools. 

The  House  bill  contottis  no  comparable  pro- 
vUlon.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
funda  must  be  distributed  equitably  In  all 
areas  of  the  United  States  while  giving  pri- 
ority lo  States  wUhln  such  areas  having  iho 
greatest  need  for  programs. 

The  House  bill  contaln3  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  sub.<itltute  adopts 
the  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment  with 
an  amendment  that  the  Commissioner  Is 
directed  to  give  priority  to  areas  having  the 
greatest  need  for  programs  assisted  under 
the  Act. 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  a  new 
authortzatlou  for  the  Commissioner  to  ap- 
prove applications  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  for  children  who  live  In  Puerto 
Blco,  but  are  of  limited  Spanish -speaking 
ability. 

The  Senate  recedes.  In  deleting  this  Item. 
tbe  conferees  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  is 
done  without  prejudice  and  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  under  the  Bilingual  Education  Act 
programs  are  prescraly  being  conducted  In 
Puerto  Rico  for  children  of  limited  Spanish- 
speaking  ability.  Tbe  conferees  do  not  believe 
that  this  authority  needs  to  be  expressly  stip- 
ulated in  legislation. 

Indian  children  in  sc7ioo/.5. — The  Senate 
amendment  changes  the  provisions  of  tbe 
Bilingual  Education  Act  with  respect  to  In- 
dian children,  so  that  certain  reports  on  as- 
aistance  to  such  children  under  such  Act 
and  on  the  needs  of  such  children  with  re- 
spect to  the  purposes  of  such  Act  will  be 
made  to  Congress  and  the  President  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Tbe  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision.  The  House  recedes. 

Training. — The  Senate  amendment,  but 
not  the  House  bill  or  existing  law.  provides 
that  the  Commissioner  shall,  in  carrying  out 
his  duties  under  the  program  of  assistance 
for  bilingual  education  programs,  provide 
for  policies  and  programs  related  to  train- 
ing of  personnel  In  connection  with  such 
programs,  including  provision  for  200-500 
fellowships  for  study  leading  to  an  advanced 
degree  for  persons  planning  to  pursue  a 
career  In  blUngua!  education  The  Commis- 
sioner may  not  award  less  than  200  such  fel- 
lowships unleas  he  certifies  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  to  the  authorizing  committees 
that  applications  from  200  qualified  appli- 
cants were  not  submitted. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  this  pro- 
vision, with  amendments  so  as  to  provide 
In  fiscal  year  1975  for  not  less  than  lOO  fel- 
lowships in  the  field  of  training  teachers  in 
bUlngual  education.  It  la  the  conferees'  ex- 
pectation that  recipients  of  such  fellowships 
will  remain  in  the  field  of  training  such 
vitally  needed  personnel.  The  Commissioner 
Is  directed.  In  awarding  these  fellow&hlps 
among  eligible  applicants,  to  award  them  In 
proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  various  groups 
of  limited  English -speaking  ability  in  the 
country. 

Burtau  of  Bilinguil  Education. — The  Sen- 
ate amendment  Citrtbllshes  in  the  Office  of 
Education  a  Bureau  of  Bilingual  Education 
headed  by  a  OS-lB  Director  to  whom  the 
CommlSHioner  must  delegate  all  of  his  dele- 
gable functions  relating  to  bilingual  educa- 
tion. 

Neither  the  House  bill  nor  existing  low 
contain  a  comparable  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  establishes  an 
Office  of  Bilingual  Education  in  the  Office  of 
Education,  without  the  creation  of  super- 
grade  positions. 

Annual  report  on  the  condition  of  hilin- 
gual  education  .—The  Senale  amendment 
provides  for  an  annual  report,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  bilingual  education  submitted  by 
the  Director  through  the  Commissioner  and 
the  operation  of  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act.   Including  an   assessment  of  needs,  a 


surrey  of  the  number  of  persons  of  limited 
English-E^eaklng  ability,  and  a  plan  for  ex- 
tension of  programs  of  bilingual  education 
and  bilingual  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion program.';,  a  detailed  estimate  of  neces- 
sary expenditures  by  Federal.  State,  local,  and 
private  sources,  an  assessment  of  the  edu- 
cational personnel  necessary,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  personnel  in  regional  offices  dealing 
with  bUlngual  education.  If  reports  are  de- 
layed beyond  their  due  date  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Director 
shall  immediately  submit  them  lo  Congress 
in  the  form  they  were  submitted  to  the 
Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  also  provides  for  a  survey,  to  be  com- 
pleted by  July  1.  1076.  of  all  children  and 
persons  of  limited  English-speaking  ability 
m  the  United  States.  The  study  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics. 

The  House  blU  contains  no  comparable 
provL-slon. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
this  report  will  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  that  It  wlU  include  coet  esti- 
mates. The  conference  substitute  requU-es 
that  such  report  is  duo  twice:  November  1. 
1975,  and  November  1.  1077.  The  provision 
relating  to  delays  In  .submUsion  of  the  re- 
ports Is  omitted  from  the  conference  substi- 
tute, but  the  conferees  expect  that  such  re- 
ports wUl  be  submitted  when  statutorily  re- 
quired. 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Bilingual 
Education.— Th&  Senate  amendment  revises 
existing  law  to  specify  the  membership  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  BUlngual 
Education, 

Tbe  House  bill  continues  the  provisions  of 
existing  law.  The  House  recedes. 

Grants  for  bilingual  education,— 'T)\» 
House  bin  adds  to  section  704  of  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  a  provision  whereby  if  a  local 
educational  agency  determines,  in  accord- 
ance with  criteria  provided  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  that  the  needs  of  schools 
having  high  concentrations  of  students  of 
limited  English-speaking  ablUty  from  fami- 
lies with  incomes  below  (3.0O0  per  year  have 
been  adequately  met.  it  may  carry  out  pro- 
grams under  that  title  in  other  schools 
wher*.  In  accordance  with  criteria  of  the 
Commissioner,  there  Is  a  major  need  for 
bUlngual  education  programs. 

The  Senate  amendment  contain?  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  House  recedes. 

The  House  bUl  also  amends  section  705(a) 
^  such  Act  to  provide  that  grants  may  be 
made  to  an  Institution  of  higher  education, 
including  a  Junior  or  community  college,  ap- 
plying jointly  with  one  or  more  local  edu- 
cational agencies. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  In  Its  new 
section  723  that  training  grants  may  be 
made  to  such  Institutions  which  apply  after 
consultation  with,  or  Jolptiy  with,  local  edu- 
cational agencies.  * 

The  Senate  recede*,  with  an  amendment 
which  provides  that  training  grants  may  be 
made  to  such  Institutions  without  Joint  ap- 
pUcatlon  with  local  educational  agencies. 

Supportive  services  and  activities  for 
bilingual  education. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  that  certain  supportive  serv- 
ices and  activities  In  connection  with  bilin- 
gual education  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  In  consultation  with  the 
Commissioner  (through  the  Bureau  of  Bilin- 
gual Education)  and  with  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Education.  Such 
services  and  activities  Include  a  program  of 
research  In  the  Held  of  bUlngual  education, 
operation  of  a  national  clearinghouse  of  In- 
formation, and  a  program  for  the  develop- 
ment In  State  education  agencies  ot  leader- 
ship capabilities  in  such  field;  95  million  Is 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Na- 
tional Iniitltute  of  Education  for  bilingual 
research  and  demonstration  projects.  If  such 
appropriations  do  not  reach  (5  mUIion,  S  per- 
cent of  the  National  Institute  of  Education's 


appropriation,  but  no  less  than  $3  million. 
Is  earmarked. 

The  House  bUI  contains  no  comparable 
provisions,  except  that  the  House  bill  does 
provide  the  Commissioner  with  authority 
under  the  BUlngual  Education  Act  to  make 
grants  for  research  or  demonstration  proj- 
ects In  the  field  of  bUlngual  education,  for 
projects  designed  to  disseminate  instruc- 
tional materials  for  use  in  bUlngual  educa- 
tion programs,  and  for  projects  designed  to 
provide  preservlce  or  Inservlce  training  for 
bilingual  education  pcr^^imei. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment,  but  re- 
quires that  contracts  thereunder  be  com- 
petitive, and  deletes  those  provisions  of  the 
Senate  amendment  requiring  models  of  bi- 
lingual education  programs  and  model  State 
statutes.  Such  requirements  are  considered 
to  be  unnecessary  In  view  of  section  703(b) 
of  the  BUmgual  Education  Act,  as  contained 
In  the  conference  substitute,  which  requires 
the  Commissioner  to  establish,  publish,  and 
disseminate  models  with  respect  to  bUlngual 
education  programs.  The  conferees  Uitend 
that  such  section  703(b)  Includes  develop- 
ment of  models  (Including  model  bUlngual 
and  blcultural  curricula)  for  bilingual  ed- 
ucation programs  and  for  other  activities  for 
which  funds  may  be  used  under  subsection 
(a)  of  section  721  of  the  BUlngual  Education 
Act,  and  model  State  statute  or  statutes  de- 
signed to  promote  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  chUdren  of  limited  English- 
speaking  abUlty  through  bUlngual  educa- 
tion practices,  techniques,  and  methods. 

The  conference  substitute  retains  tbe 
clearinghouse  function  but  drops  the  Lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  amendment  which  desig- 
nated the  clearinghouse  as  a  "Center  for 
BUlngual  Education,"  eliminates  tbe  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  leadership  ca- 
pabilities In  State  educational  agencies,  and 
eliminates  the  earmarking  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  funds  for  these  sup- 
portive ser%ices  and  activities.  In  deleting 
the  earmarking  for  NIE.  the  conferees  wish 
to  Indicate  that  their  opposition  is  to  the 
precedent  that  such  earmarking  would  es- 
tablish for  NIE,  rather  than  opposition  to  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  bilingual  education 
research  by  the  Institute. 

CENEHAL  PROVISIONS  BELATING  TO  THE  AS- 
SIGNMENT OR  TRANSPORTATION  OP  BTtJ- 
QENTS  AND  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTl'- 
NITIES 

Purpose  of  the  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunities Act  oj  S974 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment specify  that  the  purpose  of  the  Equal 
Educational  Opportunities  Act  of  1974.  which 
is  contained  In  title  11  of  the  House  bUl  and 
in  title  IX  of  the  Senate  amendment.  Is  to 
specify  appropriate  remedies  for  the  orderly 
removal  of  the  vestiges  of  tbe  dual  school 
system. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  Rou^e 
bill,  states  that  the  provisions  of  such  Act 
and  of  title  vm  (general  provisions  relotlng 
to  the  assignment  or  transportation  of  stu- 
dents) are  not  intended  to  modify  or  dimin- 
ish the  authority  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  fully  the  Fifth  and  Four- 
teenth Anaendments  to  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

Tlie  Senate  recedes,  since  the  language 
added  by  the  Senate  amendment  Is  dupli- 
cative of  that  contained  In  section  303.  In 
dropping  the  language,  the  Senate  conferees 
do  net  intend  to  effect  a  substantive  change. 
Findings 

(a)  The  House  bill  finds  that  school  dis- 
tricts have  been  required  to  reorganize  for 
the  piu-pose  of  abolishing  dual  school  sys- 
tems and  eliminating  the  vestiges  thereof, 
wbUe  the  Senate  amendment  makes  such. 
findings  relating  to  the  purpose  of  abolish- 
ing dual  schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  and  sex. 
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"Hie  Senate  recedes. 

(b)  Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment,  after  making  similar  findings, 
declare  It  to  be  necessary  and  proper  that 
the  Congress  under  Its  powers  under  the 
Constitution  specify  appropriate  remedies 
for  the  elimination  of  the  vestiges  of  dual 
school  systems. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  excepts  from  such  necessity  and  pro- 
priety any  specification  of  remedies  which  Is 
inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  regarding  the 
elimination  of  the  vestiges  of  dual  school 
s>-stems. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
substituting  the  language  of  the  section  of 
the  Senate  amendment  concerning  declara- 
tion of  policy  for  the  language  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Suits  by  the  Attorney  General 
The  House  bill  forbids  the  Attomev  Gen- 
eral from  Instituting  a  civil  suit  before  he 
has  certified  to  the  appropriate  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  that  he  is  satis- 
fled  that  such  educational  agency  has  not. 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  notice,  under- 
taken appropriate  remedial  action.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  contains  the  same  prohibi- 
tion, but  states  that  the  certification  must 
be  that  such  educational  agency  has  not  un- 
dertaken appropriate  action. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Limitation  of  attorney's  fees 
The  House  bill  authorizes  award  of  attor- 
ney's fees  to  prevaUlng  parties.  The  Senate 
amendment  in  title  X  provides  that,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  the 
Act.  the  prevailing  party  In  any  civil  action 
brought  under  the  Act  may  not  be  allowed 
attorney's  fees  as  part  of  the  costs  of  any 
such  action. 

Both  sides  recede.  It  Is  the  intention  of 
the  conferees  that  existing  law  governing  at- 
torney's fees  remain  unaffected. 
Reopening  proceedings:  intervention  in 
court  cases  authorized 
The  House  blU  provides  that,  on  applica- 
tion of  an  educational  agency,  court  orders 
or  desegregation  plans  Intended  to  end  segre- 
gation shaU  be  reopened  and  modified  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Equal  Edu- 
cational Opportunities  Act.  Tlie  Attorney 
General  shall  assist  such  educational  agency 
In  reopening  proceedings  and  modifications. 
The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  a 
parent  or  guardian  of  a  child  transported  In 
accordance  with  a  court  order  may  seek  to 
reopen  or  Intervene  in  the  further  Imple- 
mentation of  the  court  order,  currently  in  ef- 
fect. If  the  time  or  distance  of  travel  Is  so 
great  as  to  risk  the  health  of  the  stxident  or 
significantly  ImpUige  on  the  educotlonal 
process. 

The  House  recredes  with  an  amendment  also 
permitting  educational  agencies  to  reopen  or 
Intervene. 

Limitation  on  court  orders 
(a)  The  House  bill,  but  not  the  Senate 
amendment,  requires  the  termination  of  any 
court  order  requiring  the  transportation  of 
students  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  a  de- 
nial of  equal  protection,  if  the  court  finds 
the  defendant  educational  agency  is  not  ef- 
fectively excluding  any  person  from  school 
because  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin.  The 
House  bUl  further  provides  that  no  addi- 
tional order  requiring  transportation  shall 
be  entered  unless  the  educational  agency  is 
found  to  be  effectively  excluding  any  person 
from  any  school  on  such  bases. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
striking  "shall"  and  Inserting  "may"  and  also 
striking  "not  effectively  excluding  any  per- 
son from  any  school  because  of  race,  color. 


or  national  origin,  and  this  ahaU  be  so, 
whether  or  not  the  schools  of  such  agency 
were  In  the  past  segregated  de  Jure  or  de 
facto"  both  times  It  appears  and  Ineertlng 
Instead  the  first  time:  "has  satisfied  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Fifth  or  Fourteenth 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  whichever 
Is  applicable,  and  wUl  continue  to  be  In  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  thereof.  The 
court  of  initial  Jurisdiction  shall  state  In  its 
order  the  basis  for  any  decision  to  terminate 
an  order  pursuant  to  this  section  and  the 
termination  of  any  order  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  stayed  pending  final  appeal, 
or  In  the  event  no  appeal  Is  taken,  until  the 
time  for  any  such  appeal  has  expired."  The 
second  time  that  phrase  appears  Insert  In- 
stead; "not  to  have  satisfied  the  require- 
ments of  the  Fifth  or  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution." 

(b)  The  House  bill,  but  not  tbe  Senate 
amendment,  requires  the  termination  of  any 
court  order  requiring  the  desegregation  of  a 
school  system,  if  the  court  finds  the  schools 
of  the  defendant  educational  agency  are  a 
unitary  school  system  (defined  as  one  within 
which  no  person  is  to  be  effectively  excluded 
from  any  school  because  of  race,  col(»-,  or  na-  , 
tional  origin).  No  addlUonal  order  shall  be 
entered  against  such  agency  for  desegrega- 
tion purposes  unless  the  schools  of  such 
agency  ore  no  longer  a  unitary  school 
sy5tem. 

The  House  recedes. 
Assignment  or  transportation  of  students  or 
teachers  not  required 
Tlie  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  repeats  existing  law  In  stating  that  noth- 
ing in  the  Senate  amendment  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  require  assignment  or  transporta- 
tion of  students  or  teachers  to  overcome  ra- 
cial Imbalance. 

The  House  recedes. 
Pro/iibiHon  against  use  of  appropriated  funds 
Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provide  that  funds  for  carrying  out 
applicable  education  programs  under  the 
Genera!  Education  Provisions  Act  may  not 
be  u.sed  for  tbe  transportation  of  students 
or  teachers  In  order  to  overcome  racial  Im- 
balance or  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  de- 
segregation. 

The  Senate  amendment,  which  repeats  ex- 
isting law.  exempts  from  this  prohibition 
cases  involving  the  express  written  volun- 
tary request  of  local  school  officials,  but  fur- 
ther prohibits  such  funds  from  being  so 
used  under  circumstances  creating  risk  to 
health  or  significant  impingement  upon  tbe 
educational  process,  or  Inferior  educational 
opportunities.  The  Senate  amendment  also 
prohibits  Federal  agencies  from  urging,  per- 
suading. Inducing,  or  requiring  local  edu- 
cational agencies  or  other  agencies,  institu- 
tions, or  organizations  to  use  public  funds 
for  the  purposes  which  are  prohibited  under 
this  provision  for  Federal  funds,  unless  such 
purposes  are  constitutionally  required,  and 
prohibits  conditioning  receipt  of  Federal 
funds  upon  actions  by  public  officers  which 
are  prohibited  by  this  provision  to  Federal 
officers.  Federal  agencies  are  also  prohibited 
from  urging,  persuading.  Inducing,  or  re- 
quiring transportation  of  students,  under 
circumstances  creating  health  risk,  signif- 
icant Impingement  on  the  educational  proc- 
ess, or  substantially  inferior  educational  op- 
portunities. The  House  blU  contains  no 
comparable  provisions. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
exempting  impact  aid  except  for  the  assist- 
ance provided  the  handicapped  and  educa- 
tlonaUy  disadvantaged,  from  this  prohibition. 
Po*(poni7is  effectiveness  of  court  orders 
The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bUl,  restates  existing  law  and  makes  effective, 
through  fiscal  year  1978.  a  provision  tbat 


court  orders  requiring  transportation  of  stu- 
dents to  achieve  balance  with  respect  to 
race.  sex.  religion,  or  socioeconomic  status 
shall  not  uke  effect  untU  all  appeals  have 
been  exhausted  or  the  time  for  appeals  has 
expired. 
Tbe  House  recedes. 

Rules  of  evidence  required  to  be  uniform 
The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bin,  restates  existing  law  that  the  rules  of 
evidence  to  prove  the  practice  of  racial  dis- 
crimination m  the  assignment  of  students 
to  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  House  recedes. 
Application  of  section  407(a)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  J9S4 
The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
blU.  restates  existing  law  that  the  proviso  of 
section  407(a)  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(prohibiting  courts  or  officials  of  the  United 
States  from  enlarging  the  exl-stlng  power  of 
the  court  to  insure  compliance  with  consti- 
tutional standards  by  requiring  tmrjiporta- 
tlon  of  students)  shall  apply  regardless  ot 
whether  the  pupils,  school  system,  school,  or 
school  board  mvolvcd  are  located  In  the 
Northern.  Eastern.  Western,  or  Southern  part 
of  the  United  SUtes. 
The  House  recedes. 

Prtortty  of  remedies 
(n)  Tbe  Senate  amendment  states  that 
after  June  30.  1974,  no  court  shall  order  Im- 
plementation of  a  plan  to  remedy  de  jure 
segregation  involving  transportation  of  stu- 
dents without  a  prior  finding  that  all  alter- 
native remedies  are  inadequate. 
The  House  recedes. 

(b»  The  Senate  amendment  also  requires 
that  a  court  shall  determine  that  any  plan 
to  remedy  de  Jure  segregation  proposed  by  a 
local  school  district  minimtxes  transporta- 
tion of  students  before  such  cowt  Imple- 
ments such  plan. 

The  House  blU  contains  no  comparable 
provisions.  . 

The  Senate  recAles. 

Remedies  tcitU  respect  to  school  districts 
The  Senate  amendment  provides  that 
school  district  boundaries  ohail  not  be  ig* 
nored  or  altered  in  formulating  remedies 
under  this  title  unless  such  boundaries  had 
the  purpose  and  effect  of  segregating  chil- 
dren on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex.  or  na- 
tional origin  or,  as  the  result  of  discrimina- 
tory acUons  within  such  school  dlstrlcu,  had 
such  effect. 

T!ic  House  recedes. 

Busing  during  school  year 
The  Senate  amendment  prohibits  orders 
requiring  the  transportation  of  students  for 
racial  desegregation  except  at  the  beginning 
of  an  academic  school  year  beginning  wlt^i 
the  1974-1975  academic  year. 

The    House    bill    contains   no   comparable 
provision. 
Tbe  House  recedes. 

Time  for  development  of  voluntary  plan 
The  Senate  amendment  prohibits  courts 
or  officers  of  the  Untied  States  from  ordering 
plans  or  remedies  for  denials  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  until  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  affected  have  had  notice  and 
a  reasonable  time  to  develop  voluntary  re- 
medial plans  including  sufficient  opportunity 
for  community  participation. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  on  amendment 
deleting  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  define  "reasonable  time, '  and  chang- 
ing the  provision  so  that  It  requires  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  develop  such  plans. 

rCOEKAL   IMPACT   AID   PROCOAMS 

Extension  of  Put/lie  Law  BtS,  8Xst  Con- 
gress.—The  House   bUl  extends  Public  Law 
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815.  8Ist  Congresa,  through  &£C&1  year  1977. 
while  the  Senate  Ameadment  eztcada  PubUc 
L41W  815  Uirougb  fiscal  year  1978.  The  Hou£0 
lecedes. 

ChiMrtn  Texidmg  on  Federal  property. — 
The  House  bill  but  cot  the  Senat«  ameDd- 
ment  amends  Public  Law  815,  81st  Congress, 
to  provide  that  all  children  residing  on  Fed- 
eral properly  are  treated  as  category  "A" 
ch'ldren.  while  aU  other  children  residing 
with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property 
are  treated  as  category  "B"  children.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Program  duration. — The  House  bill  updates 
the  base  year  for  determining  Increases  In 
numbers  of  -B"  children  and  children  con- 
nected with  Increases  In  activities  of  the 
United  States  (carried  on  directly  or  through 
a  contractor)  to  the  regular  school  year  19fl^ 
1970. 

The  Senate  amendment  updates  this  base 
year  to  1973-1974  The  House  recedes. 

Assistance  in  cases  of  certain  disasters. — 
Existing  law  contains  no  termination  date 
on  the  so-called  "pin  point"  disaster  provi- 
sions. The  House  bill  makes  no  change  In 
existing  taw.  The  Senate  Amendment  Inserts 
a  termination  date.  July  I.  1978.  which  la 
coterminous  with  the  other  provisions  of  the 
-Act,  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  Amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  amends  the  disaster  provisions  of  Public 
Law  815  to  authorise  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
construction  "such  additional  amounts  as 
the  CommlEsloncr  may  approve  In  order  to 
assure  that  the  factlitiea.  as  restored  or  re- 
placed, will  afford  maximum  protection 
again.5t  personal  injuries. .  .  ."  The  House  re- 
cedes with  an  amendment  to  provide  that 
restored  or  replaced  faciimes  will  afford  op- 
proprlate  protection  Instead  ol  maximum 
protection. 

Extension  of  Public  Laic  874.  81st  Con- 
gress.— The  House  bill  extends  section  2  (Fed- 
eral acquisition  of  real  property)  of  Public 
Law  874.  81st  Congress,  through  fiscal  year 
1977,  while  the  Senate  Amendment  extends 
such  section  through  fiscal  year  1978.  The 
House  recedes. 

The  House  bill  extends  the  duration  of 
section  3  through  fiscal  year  1977.  "Hie  Sen- 
ate Amendment  extends  the  duration  of 
section  3  through  fiscal  year  1975  and  then 
revises  section  3  with  respect  to  the  suc- 
ceeding three  fiscal  years.  The  House  recedes. 
Percentage  of  "A"  category  children — ^Tb« 
Senate  Amendment,  but  not  the  House  bill. 
provides  that  beginauig  In  fi«;cal  year  1975 
a  school  district  with  an  average  dally  at- 
tendance of  at  least  26'.:  "A"  category  chil- 
dren shall  receive  100'^  of  Its  "A"  category 
Impact  aid  eDtitlemeat,  without  regard  for 
the  level  of  appropriations  of  the  program. 
The  conlerence  substitute  contains  this  pro- 
vi.iion  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

IHttinctions  icithin  "A"  and  "B"  category 
children.— The  Senate  Amendment,  by  speci- 
fying and  designating  distinctions  within 
both  A"  and  "B '  categories,  creates  leffec- 
Uve  fiscal  sear  1976)  subcategories  which  are 
uaed  In  computing  the  various  amounts  to 
which  local  educational  agencies  are  entitled. 
The  House  bill  creates  no  such  subcate- 
gories except  that  It.  in  effect,  creates  <ef- 
tectlTC  fiscal  year  1975^  a  new  subcat^ory 
of  Impact  students  compOb«d  of  bandl- 
<sppcd  children  who  are  lx>ih 

ilt  counted  otherwise  as  either  "A"  chil- 
dren or  ■B*  children;  and 

t3i  Included  In  a  program  provided  by  the 
local  educational  agency  which  Is  designed 
to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  (and 
related  needs)  of  such  children. 

The  Bou-w  bill  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioner shall,  by  r^ulatlon,  establish  criteria 
for  assuring  that  programs  (Including  pre- 
iichool  programs)   provided  by  local  educa- 


tional agencies  for  these  children  are  of 
sufficient  size,  scope,  and  quality  (taking  into 
consideration  the  special  educatltmai  needs 
of  such  children)  as  to  give  reasonable  prom- 
ise of  substantial  progress  toward  meeting 
those  needs.  In  implementing  such  regula- 
tions the  Commissioner  shall  consult  with 
persona  In  charge  of  special  education  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  children  in  the  edu- 
cational agency  of  the  State  in  which  the 
local  educational  agency  Is  located. 

In  computing  the  amount  of  the  entitle- 
ments of  any  local  educational  agency  under 
secUon  3  of  PubUc  Law  874,  payments  with 
re^>ect  to  the  handicapped  subcategory  are 
based  on  counting  handicapped  children  as 
one  and  one-half  children. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
vlsions  of  the  Senate  amendment  and  the 
provision  of  the  House  bui  with  respect  to 
handicapped  children  and  children  with 
specific  learning  dlsabUltles  with  amend- 
ments to  the  House  provision  requiring  that 
such  handicapped  children  and  children 
with  learning  disabilities  must,  in  order  to 
be  so  counted,  be  children  of  military  per- 
sonnel and  funds  paid  with  respect  to  such 
children  must  be  used  for  their  special 
education. 

The  Senate  Amendment  treats  all  children 
living  on  Indian  lands  as  being  in  the  same 
subcategory  as  "A"  cbUdren  whose  parents 
are  in  the  uniformed  services. 

The  House  bUl  amends  existing  law  lu  this 
respect  by — 

( 1 )  treating  all  children  who  reside  on 
Federal  property  (other  than  public  hous- 
ing)  as  "A"  category  children:  and 

(2)  separating  public  housing  on  Indian 
lands  from  other  public  housing,  thereby 
permitting  payments  with  respect  to  Indian 
children  In  public  housing  to  be  made  with- 
out regard  for  whether  payments  ore  made 
with  respect  to  other  children  In  public 
housing. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  for  fiscal  1975  and,  there- 
after,  the   provision   of   the   Senate   bill. 

The  Senate  Amendment  excludes  from  con- 
sideration children  of  civilians  employed  on 
property  in  a  State  other  than  the  State  m 
which  the  local  educational  agency  Is 
located.  This  provision  is  subject  lo  a  savings 
(hold -harmless)  clause.  The  House  recedes. 
Program  duration.— The  present  law  which 
Is  unamended  by  the  House  bill  does  not 
contain  a  termination  date  for  "A"  children. 
The  Senate  amendment  includes  a  termina- 
tion date  of  fiscal  1978  for  those  children. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Computations. — Existing  laws  provide  for 
two  different  methods  of  computing  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  to  local  educational 
agencies.  Authorizing  legislation  provides 
that  local  educational  agenciee  are  entitled 
to  a  payment  of  100  percent  of  the  local  con- 
uibutlon  rate  for  each  "A"  category  child 
and  50  percent  of  the  local  contribution  rate 
for  each  "B"  category  child,  legislation  in 
recent  appropriations  acts  provides  that  local 
educational  agencies  in  which  the  "A"  cate- 
gory children  constitute  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  tlieir  total  number  of  children  re- 
ceive payment  for  such  *A"  children  equal 
to  100  percent  of  the  local  contribution  rate, 
while  payments  with  respect  to  other  "A" 
category  children  equal  90  percent  of  the  lo- 
cal contribution  rate,  and  those  with  respect 
to  "B"  children,  In  fiscal  year  1974.  equal  31  S 
percent  of  the  local  contribution  rate. 

The  House  bill  leaves  these  procedures  In 
the  existing  laws  unchanged. 

The  Senate  Amendment  would  altvr  (ef- 
fective fiscal  year  19761  the  method  by  which 
entltlemenu  are  calculated  In  the  manner 
Illustrated  In  the  following  Uble; 
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The  conference  substitute  adopts  these 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Absorption  of  a  percentage  of  "B"  cate- 
gory children. — The  Senate  Amendment  pro- 
vides, beginning  In  fiscal  year  1978,  for  an 
annual  survey  of  the  number  of  "B"  category 
children  in  local  educational  agencies  eligible 
for  Public  Law  874  payments.  The  Senate 
Amendment  further  provides  that  beginning 
in  the  same  fiscal  year  the  number  of  "B" 
category  children  Included  for  computing 
the  payments  for  any  local  educational 
agency  shall  be  reduced  by  one-half  of  the 
national  average  percentage  of  "B"  children. 
The  amount  of  the  reduction  may  not  ex- 
ceed 300.  and  the  percentage  by  which  "B" 
children  are  reduced  may  not  exceed  four 
percent  of  the  average  dally  attendance.  The 
absorption  factor  does  not  apply  to  any 
local  educational  agency  In  which  the  num- 
ber of  "B"  children  exceeds  10  percent  of 
the  average  dally  attendance  of  the  local 
educational  agency  <  excluding  any  "A" 
children)  or  any  local  educational  agency 
which  derives  more  than  25  percent  of  lis 
current  expenditures  from  section  3  of  Public 
Law  874. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  Amendment. 

TJe terminations  on  the  basis  of  estimates. — 
Existing  law  permits  the  Commissioner,  on 
the  basis  of  estimates,  to  make  determina- 
tions with  respect  to  percentages  of  Federallr 
connected  children  affecting  eligibility  of 
school  districts.  The  Senate  Amendment  au- 
thorizes the  Conmilssloner  to  make  all  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  numbers  of  eligible 
children  under  section  3  of  Public  Law  874 
on  the  basis  of  estimates  whenever  actual 
satisfactory  data  are  not  available.  The  Sen- 
ate Amendment  also  provides  that  no  deter- 
mination on  the  basis  of  estimates  shall 
operate  because  of  an  underestimate  to  de- 
prive any  local  educational  agency  of  any 
funds  to  which  It  is  otherwise  entitled. 

The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sions. The  House  recedes. 

Sudden  and  substantial  increases  in  at- 
tendance.— The  House  bill  extends  section  4 
(sudden  and  substantial  Increases  In  attend- 
ance) of  Public  Law  874,  Blst  Congress, 
through  fiscal  year  1977.  while  the  Senate 
Amendment  extends  such  section  through 
fiscal  year  1970. 
The  House  recedes. 

Payments. — Existing  law  provides  that  If 
appropriations  for  payments  for  Public  Law 
874  are  Insufficient  to  satisfy  fully  the 
amounts  to  which  all  local  educational 
agencies  are  entitled  thereunder,  payments 
with  respect  to  children  residing  In  public 
houalng  are  provided  for  by  separate  funding, 
and  all  other  •ntitlementa  vn  rat«bly 
reduced. 
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The  S«nat«  Amenilment  deletes  the  provl-  from  paymente  for  children  In  pubUc  hou»-         (l)  s»vln«s  cuum.  li,i»t»H  t^  D.,e„,.i-.,. 

slon  for  separate  funding  of  piyments  with  Inr                                                  i.  "™.  uuu^         t'l  savings  ciauw  Related  to  Reductions 

respect  to  children  living  In  public  houalng  Treatment  o,  payment,  iy  Slctee.-BUat-         The^«  Xm°entolS  c^ontHnf.  nm., 

and  treata  them  as  regular  ■A- and  "B-cate-  tag   law  prohlbia   th.   States   «»om   tSSg  aion  pr^^  to^^'lslon  o,  I^tlon'^,." 

gory  chUdren  depending  upon  their  status.  Public  Law  874  payments  Into  consideration  of  ^iSf^w  8M  w"toh  mocLlT.  Mlst^ 

The  senate  Amendment  proposes  a  sched-  In  determining  eligibility  for,  or  the  amount  law  m  It  relates  to  ^h^^^i^^^ot^^ 

ule  Of  payments  which  controls  the  dlstrl-  of.  State  aid  to  local  educational  agencies  ducttons  In  I^eJi  actl^M  t^uU  thi 

button  of  funds  when  appropriations  are  in-  for  free  public  education  ri^inV^r  „,,Tr.„  vl.r  ,,  ..        through  the 

^.i-^T^r'^Vr'^.T/^n^.^^r  fr''^rH:rh's,i^res'"th"«nu';:sj  '^T^^^^z^'^-.irr.rii'S'.^^.'^ 

Paragraph  (1 )  provides  that  all  school  dis-     Law  874  payments  to  loial  educational  agen-     year  ~t«  tber?  ^  ^n  r.ubstiSit  1^^?. 

;"^rp,.,  conuins  a  graduated  scale     Z.V'^L^ZV  i:r^^.r.rJ::L' T".,l     :r^ r'^^.? il^r.T.^TS ^^ ^Ti^, 
for  addltlonalpaymenu  controlling  remain-     provides  appropriate  r«:ognmon  of  relative     f^derar^tlvm,^  "''"""'°  '°  "'  <^««"°-  <" 

^^t^aSd-ftioi^r  f^ds-rairti:  a'ti  £;=5fp^-r2-ag--  by-oSr.^■s-r^v.^"uTr^-'- 

''"J^  ''•wrfln't'on  of  appropriateness  tlon  of  Impact  aid  payments  when  Federal 

f  ^S^'^^i"""  °' ">'  "ls"«  tax  resources  Is  activities  are  reduced  or  terminated    Under 

ComDioed  ~.?f  ^'  ^^  '^'  Secretary  of  the  Depart-  the  Senate  Amendment.  If  there  la  a  reduc- 

tetceot-  nientof  Health  Education,  and  Welfare.  tlon  of  at  least  10  percent  In  the  number  of 

hr».i     p.rcMt        JSiS^  The  Senate  Amendment  also  creates  an  PederaUy-connected  children  for  any  Bscal 

^^ii    "Sri;       ".SS  I'hTch  iy'X,^'^  prohibition  in  existing  law  year  which  resulted  from  a  reduction  In^ 

enSue-      eolTlle-           paid  *""?  '^  'OJcUve  In  fiscal  year  1B78.  Under  a  cessaUoo  of  Federal  activity  during  that 

oKot         loeol         o«der  ■"•  Senate  Amendment  a  State  may.  If  It  has  fiscal  year,  then  the  pavments  made  to  that 

JSS       JUS       eSJS  L°,..^^"i,'  Pf*"^  "'  ^""*  "'*  '°"™  "g^ncy  under  section  3  Of  Public  Law  874  may 

Caletoty  of  children           invli(l)  inpliQ)             «)  '"ne   30,    1672.    and    which   Is   designed    to  under  such  section  for  the  precedlne  vear 

■ JS!",        ,  "P^ndltures  for  free  public  edu-  In  the  succeeding  three  fiscal  years,  pibllc 

*+  district,  (district,  aritt  ~V,SSnS    „^r 'SV^.l'","''    tS!°f'?-    *^'  ^"'  *'*  P'?""""  "aT  not  be  less  than  90 

«aoreilien25perceiil"A-  payments  under  Public  Law  874  Into  con-  percent  of  the  preceding  year 

...^''*"> .,-,; -J,-  25  'S  100  "dtratlon  in  detennlnlng-  The  Senate  Amendment  contains  a  spe- 

'i^^WSS""""'  a  «  90  abe'to  roc'S'^'.^cfr"'*"^?'^"""-  '^""'P^'-lslon  relating  to  reductions  in  iid 

••A"oi„o<yJv,iien;;.;;.:  »  «  «  Silt-..,-         '""<=•""'■""   •«"clea  m   that  cessations  of  FMeral   activities   relating   to 

.':!:: «"?«»1""''"»-,--  JS  »  «  ,hi    ,h.   „,..,        .          .,  the  cloemg  of  mmtaur  installations  m  me 

»     c«K«ory   Civilian  (in  O)    the   relative   financial   need  of  such  Dnlted    States    annoimced    after    AdtU    IS. 

••B"'Sfc,j,iib.(.«-  =  K  57  "ff,^yf°f'SfP^<""»'o"  of  free  public  edu-  1973.  This  provlionTt^^me  to'^lyfi 

«K.S;)!7..  „  ..f*^.":.  2S  a  53  "^°  f"  chlldreij  served  by  such  agency.  1973  and  It  has  a  termination  date  of  July  1 
The  term  'equalize  expenditures"  Is  not  1978 

Paragraph  ,3,  provides  that  all  funds  «-  f^  ^y'^Terad^er^'to^^r^^'^rT,:?.'  ^r.'lL1u.TnS''^TJ%V'^'^^T^"il^ 

S:'„'".SL'^''.'?,''Sf"?J?,'"  '"'°<="'>"«''»«  "<"or  tree  public  eduction  ^KprovSS  -^e  ^^nTi  ^d^nt'^cS^  t^ ^rZ-' 

^.,^;~  'f''",^  "'"'   ?  P-^P"-""?  ">  ">«  fo'^tlng  into  consideration  the  addlUonal  vUlons  design^  "STn  tTrTXlcT^  S 

percentage   of  the  unsatisfied  enutlements  cost  of  providing  free  public  educaUon  for  amendmentl  whfch^toe l^bn?^w  874 

af«r  payments   under   paragraphs    ,1)    and  P^tlcular  group,  or  categories  of  pupU.  in  -Hie  first  Is  geneti?  ^,th^«™,^^,a^ 

'  L..„          ...           ..      „    ._  meeting    the   special   educational    needs  of  to  specific  changes  in  formula 

„5r-.r;,;sir,'s;s:'.'ss'".;  TZ'^rzs.ss'S^"^--si  „^s.-zhs^^j=-s-'.,". 

s=-»~3r™~-  =—££«-■«-:  hI'hI:sSSH3 

rS.5£«~S  #P=£S~~-  SSSlHili 

nro^L  ""'^^rV""""""    """"^    "--     ^'''^^r'^^-^^^yVX^t'^^X.     rx^n"r,!re's'r^'e''SS'crSL"^'^U 

^^I't^r/.^'^iT^s^-tz^x-^^  :gTn*?y"^^rbSi;ssrno^-ranT  ^„r ""  p— -"p-^'ST^r': 
^ph^.r:fni«»cer.haTft';„°2s".t's?bVta'Se-  ^TiZni^T,^;:^'^^ 'i:.r.:v.  ,h^n,s^:r^rc'.Slrn"ro"^d"""■t'h' 

^mM§m  siis=ii  mEiimM 

M^^Mm  SH«c^s«ss  ^^^^rzf: 

'^^.:ToI:^:7,uTIuT.^^T  •""•  Se^^rT  ^'•"'^■'•'■""""^   Pro,.„,o.,-The  n^n2;';"-?hTdren^r'rre^ifuf hSr,^.: 

which  i^.n»lhl.r^,^m  P'''^'^  '"  "^"^  Senate  Amendment  contains  four  provuion,  Ing.  The  Commissioner  must  determine     1. 

wh  ch  ^v.  ,^?,  I.    7  H    '  '  ""««°«  »"'  «"'Bn«l  to  reduce  the  impact  of  ch«,g«  in  the  amount  a  school  district  wotuTn-celve 

Tr  i,^?.,  r  '"?"  '"'"  "^^"^  "T.  entitlements  for  local  educational  agencies  'or   each    fiscal    year   on    the    basis   oJ   the 

It  such  programs  are  fully  provided  lu  both  Of  the  savings  clauses,  two  deal  with  reduc-  amount  appropriated   If  no  pasTnenls  were 

,       c^,  for  programs  In  other  areas  of  tlons  In  or  cessations  of  Federal  activities-  '°^'  »'t>>  ""Pecl  to  children   lu  low-rent 

school  dlstrlcu  for  such  chlldi-en.  The  Stale  one  is  general  In  permanent  law-  and  the  P"""!:  housing:   and  (3)    the  amount  that 

educational  agency  should  moidtor  the  ex-  other  deals  with  specific  base  dosluEa  an-  '*''°<"  district  receives  with  such  payments 

pendlture  of  these  funds  for  public  housing  nounced  after  April  16.  1973   The  othir  two  "'""''«'•   "    <'l    >»   greater   than    (31.    toe 

children  since  that  agency  has  responslblUty  savings  clauses  deal  with  reductions  lu  entl-  '^'^f  ""'""  "  P"^  ">•  dlBerence. 

for  monitoring  the  expenditure  of  TlUe  I.  tlements  resulting   from  chanseaTmid.  tv  ,     ?    ,^°»t*    Amendment    inquires    that 

E3EA.  funds.  The  conference  report  ahto  con-  amendment    wth.^t^*^^„,^ti  '^JZ  ""T  f'*""  P»)^-f  <"  "P" 

taln.  a  hold-harmles.  provision  which  pro-  Amendment  The  co.Je,Q;ceMrJementM,r  S^fl  .^T^ ,  ^         "^    "PPt^natlons    to 

tects  school  dl.tru:.s  fr<»  ,c«es  which  raSSt  uuna  .11  .^t>:S!^ZriZZt^""'-  T^ .7p%"u.'^>T:^J:^1.^'^''  ""' 
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The  conference  substitute  adopts  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Assistance  for  current  achool  expenditures 
in  cases  of  certain  disasters. — The  Bouse  bUl 
extends  section  7  (assistance  for  current  ex- 
penditures in  cases  of  certain  disasters) 
through  fiscal  year  1977.  whUe  the  Senate 
Amendment  extends  such  section  through 
1978.  The  House  recedes. 

Under  existing  laws  the  Commissioner  Is 
Duihorized  to  expend  Public  Law  874  funds 
as  disaster  relief  payments  under  section  7  of 
Public  Law  874,  and  such  lunds  used  to  make 
disaster  relief  payments  are  to  be  reimbursed 
from  appropriations  for  that  purpose.  This 
provision  has  been  Implemented  by  the  Com- 
missioner by  reserving  from  Public  Law  874 
appropriations  an  estimated  amount  of  funds 
necessary  to  pay  for  disasters  which  may  or 
may  not  occur  in  the  future.  There  has  not 
been  a  procedure  for  reimbursing  school  dis- 
tricts for  funds  lost  by  those  reservations. 

The  Senate  Amendment  amends  the  dis- 
aster relief  sections  by  providing  that  dis- 
aster relief  payments  are  to  be  made  from 
any  funds  appropriated  to  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation which  are  available  to  the  Commis- 
sioner at  the  time  of  the  disaster.  Expendi- 
tures made  for  dl-saster  relief  payments  must 
be  reported  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  and  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Seiuite 
within  30  days  of  their  expenditure,  and  such 
expenditures  must  be  reimbursed  from  ap- 
propriations tor  the  disaster  relief  section. 
The  report  required  to  be  submitted  by  the 
Commissioner  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations Is  to  constitute  a  budget  estimate 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
countmg  Act.  The  House  recedes. 

CONSOUSATIOIV   OF   dUCATlON    PBOCBAM3 

Simplified  State  application. — The  Senate 
amendment  contains  an  administrative  con- 
solidation—a  simplified  single  State  applica- 
tion for  Federal  funds  )  under  programs 
administered  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation i  which  are  to  be  administered  through 
the  State  educational  agency.  This  consolida- 
tion, with  certain  amendments,  Is  adopted  by 
the  conference  substitute  and  Is  discussed  In 
the  portion  of  this  statement  which  deals 
with  education  admiiiistration. 

Consolid^ion  of  certain  educational  assUi- 
ance  programs. — The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tains a  new  title  VI  of  ESEA,  with  a  state- 
ment of  purpose  which  states  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  titles  n  (library  boclcsi.  Ill 
(innovation,  except  section  306  thereof.  C-om- 
missloner  s  discrelionarv  funds),  and  V 
(State  departments  of  education)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
I9G5.  titles  ni  (equipment)  and  V  (guidance 
and  counseling  i  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  19S8.  and  subpart  2  of  port  B 
of  the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act  (attracting  teachers)  K  t^  be  consoli- 
dated and  simplified.  The  programs  con- 
aoUdated  in  the  House  bill  are  ibe  programs 
authorized  under  titles  II,  III  V  and  sections 
807  (drop-out  prevention)  and  808  (health 
and  nutrition)  of  the  Elemeniary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Acr  of  1965.  and  title  III 
(other  than  aection  305.  loans  tr>  private 
schools)  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  House  bill  provides  two  separate  au- 
thorizations: M95  million  for  fiscal  year  1975 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  t*o  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  making 
grants  for  library  and  learning  resources:  and 
8360  mlUlOQ  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  such 
suma  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  for  making  grants  for 
educational  Innovation  and  support  services. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  for  each 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  i,  1978.  the 
amounts  necessary  to  fulfill  the  hold-harm- 
less levels  established  by  the  consolidation 
ameudoient.  and   also  authorises   an   addi- 


tional $600  million  for  entitlements  under 
the  consolidation  title.  The  Senate  recedes. 
»ith  an  amendment  providing  that  there  will 
be  no  consolidation  of  programs  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  that  SO'r  of  the  sunu  appropriated  for 
the  first  fiscal  year  that  this  title  Is  in  effect 
shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  consolida- 
tion, and  100%  of  the  sums  appropriated  for 
this  title  for  each  subsequent  fiscal  year  shall 
be  available  for  purposes  ol  this  consolida- 
tion. 

The  House  bill  provides  thai,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  first  appropriation  made  under 
the  title,  no  funds  may  be  appropriated  under 
either  of  the  authorizations  for  a  fiscal  year 
unless  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  appro- 
priations is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the 
precediiig  fiscal  year,  and  that  no  funds  may 
be  appropriated  for  the  first  appropriation 
under  either  authorization  unless  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  such  appropriations  la  at 
least  equal  to  the  total  appropriations  for 
the  previous  fiscal  year  under  all  the  pro- 
grains  to  be  consolidated. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  ap- 
propriations under  its  new  title  must  effect 
a  forward  funding  of  the  consolidated  pro- 
grams and  exceed  the  total  of  certain  sched- 
uled amounts,  or  appropriations  under  any 
authority  for  such  programs  and  must  be 
allotted  among  the  State.s  in  accordance  with 
such  scheduled  amounts.  If  the  appropria- 
tions for  programs  under  consolidation  for  a 
fiscal  year  do  meet  such  requirements,  how- 
ever, no  funds  may  be  appropriated  for  that 
year  pursuant  to  the  separate  authorizations 
for  the  programs  proposed  to  be  consolidated. 
The  conference  substitute  provides  that  no 
funds  may  be  appropriated  for  part  B  (li- 
braries and  learning  resources)  unless  the 
segregate  appropriation  for  part  B  Is  at  least 
equal  to  the  aggregate  appropriation  during 
the  preceding  year  in  which  such  part  was 
m  effect  and  that,  similarly,  the  appropria- 
tion for  part  c  (Innovation)  must  be  at  least 
equal  to  the  aggregate  appropriation  during 
the  preceding  year  in  which  such  part  was 
In  effect. 

In  addition,  the  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides that,  for  the  consolidation  provisions 
to  be  effective,  the  appropriation  under  the 
consolidation  tiiie  must  be  forward  funded. 
The  House  bill  creates  a  separate  authori- 
zation of  not  more  than  one  percent  of  the 
total  appropriation  u;der  the  tlile  or  the  ter- 
ritories I  but  not  for  Puerto  Rlco) .  for  schools 
on  Indian  reservations  operated  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  for  overeeaa 
dependents'  schools  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  to  be  distributed  among 
them  according  to  respective  need. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
outlying  territories  (and  Puerto  Bico)  shall 
be  entitled  for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  grant  un- 
der the  consolidation  provisions  In  amounts 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be 
needed,  but  in  amounts  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed In  the  aggregate  three  percent  of  the 
total  State  entitlements.  Ninety  percent  of 
the  amount  granted  to  each  such  Jurisdic- 
tion shall  be  available  for  local  educational 
agencies  and  10'.  shall  be  available  for  State 
departmeutA  of  education.  The  Senate  re- 
cedes. 

The  Hou-i^e  bill  provides  that  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  States  under  the  consolida- 
tion shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  according  to  their  relative  num- 
ber of  children  aged  5-17. 

The  Senate  amendment  entitles  each  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  I, 
1978.  to  the  sum  of  ( 1 1  the  amount  It  ex- 
pended for  fiscal  year  1972  for  Title  n  (li- 
brary book)  programs:  (2)  the  amount  It 
expended  In  fiscal  year  1B6S  for  Title  III 
(Innovation)  programs;  (3)  the  amount  It 
expended  for  ftecal  year  1969  for  Title  V 
NDEA  (guidance  and  counseling)  programs: 
and  (4)  the  amount  It  expended  for  fiscal 
year  1972  for  Title  III  NDEA  (equipment) 
programs. 


In  addition  to  this  entitlement,  a  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  new  money  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  new  formuJa:  (1)  the  prod- 
uct of  $20  multiplied  by  the  number  of  chil- 
dren In  attendance  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  In  the  State;  (2)  the  product 
of  lO'lc  of  the  State  average  per-pupU  ex- 
penditure multiplied  by  the  number  of  chil- 
dren aged  5-17  In  families  having  an  anntial 
Income  of  less  than  (3.000;  and  (3)  the 
amount  based  on  the  numijer  of  cliildren  in 
the  State  multiplied  by  the  State's  allot- 
ment ratio,  which  is  based  on  average  per 
^tplta  Income  per  child.  Each  of  the  three 
elements  of  the  formula  authorizes  entttle- 
mcnu  of  8200  million. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment  en- 
titles each  State  to  a  grant  equal  to  lO*:; 
of  the  amount  which  such  State  is  entitled 
to  receive  for  program  purposes  under  the 
above  provisions  or  81.000.000,  whichever  is 
greater,  for  the  purpose  of  grants  to  State 
educational  agencies  for  strengthening  such 
agencies  and  for  State  administration.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  does  not  Include 
Puerto  Rlco  in  the  definition  of  "State"  for 
purposes  of  these  entitlements.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  any 
State  which  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under 
the  consolidated  program  shall  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Commissioner  that 
the  State  will  insure  that  all  children  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  in  the  State 
will  receive,  to  the  extent  of  their  need,  in- 
structional materials  and  equipment,  exem- 
plary programs,  testing,  guidance,  and  coun- 
seling, and  Inservtce  teacher  training.  The 
Commissioner  will  receive  and  review  an 
annual  program  plan  developed  by  the  State 
which  will  carry  out  this  agreement,  and  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Commissioner  of  the  agree- 
ment .shall  constitute  a  contract  between  the 
Commissioner  and  the  State.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  If  any  State 
desires  to  receive  consolidated  grants  It  must 
submit  a  State  plan.  Such  plan  shall  con- 
tain the  following  assurances: 

(1)  the  State  educational  agency  will  be 
designated  as  the  sole  agency  for  adminis- 
tration: 

(2 1  funds  will  only  be  used  for  the  con- 
solidated programs  and  for  Stale  adminis- 
tration; 

(3)  private  school  children  will  partici- 
pate: 

(41  funds  will  be  distributed  to  school  dis- 
tricts (a)  In  the  library  and  learning  re- 
sources program,  according  to  enrollmenta  In 
public  and  private  schools  with  the  two  con- 
ditions that  substantia]  funds  will  be  pro- 
vided to  school  districts  whose  tax  effort  for 
education  Is  sut>stantlally  greater  than  the 
State  average  tax  effort  for  education,  but 
whose  per  pupil  expenditure  Is  no  greater 
than  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in 
the  State,  and  to  school  districts  which  have 
the  greatest  numbers  or  percentages  of  chil- 
dren whose  education  impose  a  higher  than 
average  cost  per  child,  and  (b|  in  the  Inno- 
vative program,  will  be  distributed  on  a  proj- 
ect grant  basis  equitably  among  school  dls- 
trlcU  provided  that  the  State  educational 
agency  assists  small  school  districts  and  those 
which  lack  fliianclal  resources; 

(5)  local  educational  agencies  must  be 
given  complete  discretion  m  deciding  how 
they  are  going  to  spend  their  library  and 
learning  resources  grants; 

(6)  the  Stale  advisory  council  will  evalu- 
ate all  programs  assisted  under  XMb  title; 

)7)  school  districts  will  only  submit  one 
application  for  funds  under  both  consoU- 
dations: 

(8)  for  the  first  fiscal  year  not  to  exceed 
5'.  of  the  funds  received  by  the  State  or  the 
amount  received  in  fiscal  1973  for  the  admin- 
istration of  all  programs  proposed  to  be  con- 
solidated, whichever  amount  is  greater,  ma; 
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be  used  for  State  administration,  and  that 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such 
amount  shall  not  exceed  5%  or  8225,000, 
whichever  is  greater. 

(9)  not  less  than  is^i  of  the  State  grant 
for  innovation  will  be  used  for  programs  for 
the  handicapped; 

(10)  not  more  than  the  greater  of  15 '^ 
of  the  States  grant  for  Innovation  or  the 
amount  received  by  the  State  In  fiscal  1973 
shall  be  used  for  strengthening  state  de- 
partments of  education: 

(11)  faculties  will  be  accessible  to  the 
handicapped  and  Davis-Bacon  requirements 
wUl  be  met; 

(12)  reasonable  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  will  be  given  to  school  districts 
before  SUte  agencies  take  final  action  viith 
respect  to  their  applications; 

(13)  there  will  be  no  commingling  uith 
State  funds,  funds  will  be  used  to  supple- 
ment but  not  supplant  State  funds,  and 
fiscal  control  procedures  will  be  adopted; 

(14)  the  amount  expended  by  the  State  and 
local  school  districts  from  non-Pederal 
sources  for  part  B  (Libraries  and  Learning 
Resources)  will  not  be  less  than  the  amount 
spent  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year;  and 

(15)  the  SUte  will  submit  an  annual  re- 
port and  such  other  Information  as  the 
Commissioner  may  require.  The  Senate  re- 
cedes. 

The  House  bill  requires  each  State  to 
have  an  advisory  coimcll  in  order  to  receive 
grants  under  tlte  consolidation  program. 
These  advisory  councils  are  similar  to,  but 
have  a  broader  membership  and  purpose 
than,  the  present  Title  III  ESEA  State  ad- 
visory council.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Bouse  bill  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioner win  pay  (In  advance  or  by  reimburse- 
ment) the  State  the  full  amount  expended 
by  the  State  In  carrying  out  its  State  plan. 
The  Senate  amendment  provides  payments 
to  States  for  amounts  exp)ended  in  carrying 
out  the  contractual  agreement  to  provide 
materials  and  services,  except  that  the 
amount  of  payment  is  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  State's  entitlement  for  pro- 
gram funds  of  the  new  title.  In  no  event 
shall  the  amount  be  less  than  the  minimum 
amounts  for  which  provision  Is  made  In  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provides  that 
the  Secretary  pay  each  State  the  amount  to 
which  it  is  entitled  for  State  administration 
and  strengthening  State  educational  agen- 
cies. The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Rouse  bill  provides  that,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  their  number  m  the  school 
district,  children  enrolled  in  private  non- 
profit schools  must  participate  and  receive 
secular,  neutral,  and  non Ideological  services, 
materials,  and  equipment.  The  House  bill 
requires  that  expenditures  for  programs  for 
these  children  m\ist  be  equal  to  expenditures 
for  programs  of  children  In  public  schools, 
taking  Into  account  the  needs  of  the  Individ- 
ual children  and  such  other  factors  as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  criteria  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. The  Senate  amendment  provides  for 
the  participation  of  children  enrolled  in  pri- 
vate non-profit  schools  which  are  free  from 
discrimination  on  the  bcsls  of  race,  color 
or  national  origin,  to  the  extent  of  their 
needs  for  such  materials  or  services. 

Both  the  Houfte  bU!  and  the  Senate 
amendment  require  public  control,  stiper- 
vLiion,  and  title.  In  the  programs  Involving 
private  school  children;  but  t^^e  House  bill 
also  specifies  that  a  public  agency  must  ad- 
minister the  program  and  that  any  services 
provided  must  be  provided  by  public  em- 
ployees or  through  contract  by  a  public 
ogency  with  a  person,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion lodependent  of  private  schools  and 
religious  organizations. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provide  for  a  by-pass  when  a  State  or 
local  educational  agency  ik  forbidden  by 
State  law  or  sulwt  ant  lolly  falls  to  provide  for 


the  participation  of  private  school  children. 
The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
Commissioner  shall  not  take  action  with  re- 
spect to  a  by-pasa  without  affording  a  State 
educational  agency  and  other  Interested 
parties  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  at  least  60  days  prior  to  his  t\T\n} 
acUon.  If  he  determines  that  the  foUure  of 
a  State  to  Involve  non-public  school  chil- 
dren applies  to  a  substantial  numt>er  of 
children,  he  shall  proceed  with  the  by-pass. 
The  State  educational  agency  has  a  right  to 
Judicial  review  within  60  days  and  the  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action 
of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  it  aside.  In 
whole  or  in  part. 

The  House  bill  does  not  contain  a  ceparate 
section  for  the  bearing  and  Judicial  review 
in  the  consolidation  title,  but  it  does  con- 
tain in  the  by-pass  provision  in  TlUe  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
requirements  concerning  bearings  and  Judi- 
cial review  which  are  made  opplicable  to 
both  the  consolidation  amendment  and  Title 
I.  The  major  differences  between  those  pro- 
visions and  the  Senate  provisions  are  that 
tlie  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  requires  that  there  must  be  a  failure 
to  Involve  a  substantial  nvunber  of  children 
and  allows  interested  parties,  as  well  as  the 
State  educational  agency,  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  and  that  the  House  bUl.  but 
not  the  Senate  amendment,  provides  that  the 
Commissioner's  findings  of  fact  are  to  be  con- 
clusive if  such  findings  are  based  upon  sub- 
stantial evidence.  The  Senate  recedes  with 
an  amendment  Including  the  hearings  re- 
quirements and  Judicial  review  provisions 
from  the  House  biU  on  title  I  in  the  con- 
solidated title. 

Both  the  House  bUl  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provide  that  grants  may  be  used  for 
acquiring  laboratory  and  other  special 
equipment.  The  House  bill  Umtta  the  sub- 
Jecte  for  which  such  equipment  is  acquired 
to  certain  specified  subjects,  specifies  that 
equipment  may  Include  printed  and  pub- 
lished materials,  and  provides  that  grants 
may  be  used  to  acquire  test  grading  equip- 
ment for  use  In  any  subject  matter,  and  to 
do  minor  remodeling  in  connection  with 
such  materials  and  equipment.  The  House 
recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  grants 
for  inservice  training  of  teachers.  Ther*  is 
no  cornparable  House  provision.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provide  for  grants  for  programs  of  test- 
ing, guidance,  and  cottosellng.  The  House 
bin  additionally  provides  a  list  of  the  alms 
of  such  guidance  and  counseling,  and  pro- 
vides for  grants  for  strengthening  and  ex- 
panding counseling  and  guidance  services 
The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Hou^e  bill,  but  not  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, provides  that,  subject  to  the  modifi- 
cations contained  In  the  consolidation  title 
funds  appropriated  for  the  consolidation 
must  be  used  only  for  the  same  piuT>oses  and 
for  funding  of  the  same  types  of  programs 
which  were  previously  authorized  by  these 
titles.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  Hou.se 
bin.  provides  that  funds  available  to  a  State 
under  the  consolidated  title  must  be  ex- 
pended by  that  State  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  State  makes  avaUable  for  the  purchase 
of  library  books  and  textbooks  at  least  the 
amount  expended  by  that  State  for  Title  n 
ESEA  (library  books)  in  fiscal  1972:  that  the 
State  makes  available  for  Inno^'atlve  pro- 
grams at  least  the  amount  it  spent  for  Ti- 
tle III  ESEA  (Innovation)  In  fiscal  1969.  of 
which  amount  no  less  than  15*^;  shall  be 
spent  for  special  programs  for  handicapped 
children;  that  the  State  spends  for  guidance 
and  counseling  at  least  the  amount  it  spent 
m  fiscal  1969  for  Title  V  NDEA  (guidance 
r.ud  counseling);  and  that  the  State  spends 
not  more  than  SO-;    of  the  costs  of  equip- 
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mcnt  progruziB.  an  amount  which  at  least 
equals  the  unousc  qwnt  In  the  State  In  fls- 
cal  1973  tor  TlUe  m  of  the  NDEA  (equip, 
ment).  la  addition,  the  Senate  amendment 
provides  that  funda  In  excess  ol  these 
unouuts  are  to  be  expended  by  the  state  for 
the  purposes  of  the  consolidation  in  ludi 
amounts,  determined  by  the  State  educ-*- 
Uonal  agency,  as  wUl  beit  meet  the  needs  or 
the  children  or  ;he  State.  The  Senate  recedes. 
The  Senate  amendment  Includes  In  the 
uses  to  which  consolidated  funds  lor  Stiie 
educational  agency  programs  may  he  put 
supervisory  and  related  services  In  academic 
subjects.  This  purpose  Is  ahw  found  In  sec- 
tion 303ia)  <5)  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958.  The  House  bU)  contains 
I.O  comparable  provision.  The  Senate  recedes 
The  House  bill,  but  not  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, provides  that,  subject  to  the  modlfl- 
catlons  contained  In  the  consoUdatlon  title 
lunds  appropriated  tor  the  second  consolida- 
tion (Innovation)  must  be  used  for  the  same 
purposes  and  for  funding  the  same  types  ot 
programs  authorized  under  the  consolidated 
programs.  Tlie  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that 
lunds  may  be  used  by  the  State  for  such 
purposes  and  In  such  amounts  as  the  State 
education  agency  determines  will  best 
achieve  the  purposes  of  the  consolidauon 
provision,  except  that  no  State  shall  spend 
mere  than  5-.  ol  the  amount  available  to  it 
for  the  consolidated  program  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administration.  The  Senate  recedes 

The  House  bill  provides  that  programs  or 
projects  supported  under  the  second  consoli- 
dation (Educational  Innovation  and  Sup- 
port) (Other  than  the  leadership  resources 
program)  of  its  new  UUe  provide  for  partici- 
pation of  persons  representative  of  the  cul- 
tural and  educational  resource  of  the  area  to 
be  served.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bm.  provides  that  unless  the  sums  appropri- 
ated for  the  consolidated  program  are  ad- 
vance funded  and  exceed  the  amounu  pro- 
vided tor  in  charts  contained  in  the  bill  the 
amounu  appropriated  for  the  consolidauon 
for  any  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  states  as  provided  m  the  charts 
and  used  by  them  for  those  specific  purposes 
In  addition  to  the  amount  listed  In  each  of 
the  charts  (which  reflect  what  states  were 
eligible  to  receive  under  fiscal  year  1972  ap- 
propriations based  on  the  1970  Onsusi  the 
Commissioner  shall  allot  an  amount  equal 
to  3  V  ot  the  total  among  the  outlying  areas 
including  Puerto  KIco.  The  Bouse  recedes  on 
the  forward  funding  requirement:  the  Sen- 
ate recedes  on  the  remainder  ot  Its  provision. 
ErtcTijtoi:  0/  eiUtiJif  Jew  ajectti  by  con. 
roJMatiojj.— The  House  blU  extends  the  in- 
dividual programs  consolidated  through 
fiscal  year  1977  and  makes  the  authorla- 
tlon  of  appropriations  under  each  such  Hue 
contingent  upon  the  lack  of  appropriations 
under  the  new  consolidated  program.  The 
Senate  amendment  extends  each  such  title 
through  fiscal  year  1978  and  provides  In  a 
separate  provision  that  no  funds  are  author- 
liied  to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  such 
seporute  programs  In  any  fiscal  year  In  which 
lunds  arc  appropriated  for  the  consolidated 
program.  In  addition,  the  Senate  amend- 
ment adds  language  to  Title  UI.  ESEA  (In- 
novation) Identical  to  that  coi;tained  In 
by-pass  provisions  In  TlUe  I.  ESEA,  and  the 
consolidated  title  concerning  the  Commis- 
sinners  action  in  luvoklng  a  by-pass  for 
nonpubUc  school  children  under  Title  III 
and  procedures  for  Judicial  review  ot  such 
action. 

The  House  bill  extends  through  fiscal 
1977  the  drop-out  prevention  progium  and 
the  nutrition  and  health  program  ot  title 
V'XII.  ESEA.  subject  to  the  condition  that 
they  canmt  be  funded  In  any  year  In  which 
funds  are  appropriated  tor  the  consolida- 
tion. The  House  bin  does  not  extend  the 
correction  education  and  coonunera*  educa- 
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tion  programs.  Effective  July  1,  1975.  the  Sen- 
ate repieals  the  drop-out  prevention.  tieaJth 
and  nutrition,  and  correction  education  pro- 
gram. Bud  Includes  their  purposes  In  Ita  pro- 
posed third  conaoUdation,  the  Special  Proj- 
ects Act.  Consumers'  education  la  extended 
as  part  of  that  new  Act. 

The  conference  substitute  extends  the 
provisions  or  existing  law  through  1978.  ex- 
cept for  those  of  NDEA  HI.  which  are  ex- 
tended through  1977  as  In  the  House  bUI. 
No  funds  may  he  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  any  programs  pursuant  to  such 
separate  authority  if  the  purposes  of  such 
program  have  been  funded  under  a  part  of 
the  consolidation  for  that  year. 

ConsolidatUm  of  certain  federally  operated 
education  programs. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment, but  not  the  Bouse  bill.  authorlMS  a 
third  consolidation  of  a  number  of  education 
programs  administered  by  the  Commissioner 
under  certain  discretionary  authorities.  The 
Cooperative  Research  Act  Is  rewritten  and 
retltled  "The  Special  Projects  Act."  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Act  Lb  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner to  carry  out  special  projects  to  ex- 
periment with  new  educational  and  admin- 
istrative methods,  techniques  and  practices; 
to  meet  special  or  unique  education  needs  or 
problems;  and  to  place  special  emphasis  on 
national  education  priorities.  The  Commis- 
sioner la  authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts 
under  this  Act  during  the  period  fiscal  year 
1976  through  1978,  and  $200  million  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  such 
year.  Not  later  than  February  1  of  each  year 
the  Commissioner  shall  submit  to  the  au- 
thorizing Committees  of  the  Congress  a  plan 
showing  how  he  intends  to  expend  the.se  dis- 
cretionary funds  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  and  a  report  describing  each  contract 
made  or  to  be  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  Act  Involving  expenditure  or  more  than 
4100.000.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
tlie  new  consolidation  shall  be  spent  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  plan  unless,  within  sixty 
days  after  its  submission,  either  Committee 
disapproves  the  plan. 

The  House  recedes,  with  an  amendment 
changing  the  coverage  of  such  report  on  con- 
tracts lu  excess  of  $100,000  to  the  preceding 
calendar  year. 

In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  the 
new  discretionary  consolidation  the  Com- 
missioner shall  give  priority  to  applications 
proposing  projects  which  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  discretionary  categorical  pro- 
grams repealed  by  the  new  consolidation.  In 
addition  the  Commissioner  .^hall  reserve  not 
leas  than  50^;  of  the  appropriation  for  new 
programs  in  education  for  the  use  of  the 
metric  system  of  measurement,  gifted  and 
talented  children,  conununlty  schools,  ca- 
reer education,  consumers'  educaiiou.  wom- 
en's equity  in  education,  and  arts  and  edu- 
cation programs.  From  the  50  v  of  the  sums 
reserved,  tbe  Commissioner  shall  reserve 
S750.000  for  the  Arts  In  Education  program 
and  Shalt  apportion  an  amount  for  each  of 
the  new  purposes  In  the  same  ratio  as  their 
respective  authorizations. 

AtnHOiMZATION  OF  FUNO: 


Seclton  and  subjKl 


THcal 
Vfjr 
1974  - 


Fncal  vuri 

throuih  1978 


aiiHunl    Amount     Percent 


404— Wetfic edualion s.  JIO.OO       5 

40&-Qfled  and  tslHlcd 12,25  5.125 

406-Coniiiun»»  lehools  (LEA)^ _..  15.00  7.5 

Hi^edootim Z.00  1 

407~Camr  tdueation _ 15.00  7,5 

4Oi-CaAiimen't4uaU0n^..„         flS  U.0O  7  5 

409-Womifl'Si*iMtionileviity 30.00  15 

410- Arts  ediKttmii 75         .375 

ToUl _     15  100.00  50 

Tout     But)i»i2ition     tor 
Speciai  Ptotects  Ad  tor 

eich  fiscal  ]fwf_._ 200.00  50 


In  any  year  in  which  funds  are  available 
under  the  new  discretionary  consolidation, 
no  appropriation  may  be  made  for  tbe  con- 
sumers* education  program  now  contained 
in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  or  for  the  new  separate  authorizations  of 
discretionary  programs  whose  purposes  are 
funded  under  the  reserved  Wr .  In  addition. 
effective  July  1. 1976.  Title  m,  ESEA  (innova- 
tion). Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  Com- 
missioner's discretionary  authority.  The  Edu- 
cation Professions  Development  Act  Is  re- 
pealed, except  for  the  Teacher  Corps,  and  the 
sections  of  Title  vm  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  dealing  with  drop- 
out prevention,  health  and  nutrition  and 
corrections  education  are  repealed. 

If  the  Special  Projects  Act  Is  not  funded, 
each  of  the  new  programs  within  the  Act 
may  tie  funded  separately. 

The  House  recedes  to  these  provisions,  ex- 
cept that  such  title  HI.  ESEA.  is  not  in  effect 
tn  any  year  in  which  the  educational  assist- 
ance program  consolidation  Is  In  effect,  and 
the  Education  Professions  Development  Act 
is  not  repealed.  In  addition,  the  dropout  pre- 
vention and  health  and  nutrition  programs 
under  tiue  vm  of  ESEA  are  included  in  part 
C  of  the  progrom  consolidation  contained  in 
the  new  title  IV  of  that  Act. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  it  tbe  Com- 
missioner determines  that  a  priority  need  not 
he  given  to  programs  under  a  repealed  au- 
thority, he  shall  so  certify  to  the  authorizing 
Committees  of  the  Congress.  If.  within  90 
days  after  such  certification  either  Commit- 
tee adopts  a  resolution  of  disapproval. 
priority  for  such  activity  shall  no  longer  be 
required.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  conferees  intend  that  successful  on- 
going projects  conducted  under  authorities 
which  are  repealed  by  the  Special  Projects 
Act  t>e  continued  by  the  Commissioner  under 
his  discretionary  share  of  the  appropriations. 
The  conferees  expect  that  the  Special  Proj- 
ects Act  will  be  used  to  provide  adequate  fi- 
nancial support  for  the  educational  televi- 
sion series.  Sesame  Street  and  the  Electric 
Company.  These  programs  are  among  the 
most  creative  innovations  of  Federal  support 
for  education,  and  their  continued  produc- 
tion and  development  should  be  an  on-going 
priority  of  the  Commissioner. 

Education  for  the  metric  system  of  mcat- 
urement. — The  Senate  amendment,  but  not 
the  House  bill,  states  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  educational  agencies  and 
institutions  u>  prepare  students  to  use  the 
metric  system  of  measurement  as  part  of  the 
regular  education  program  and  authorizes 
the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
granta  and  contracts  to  fulfill  this  policy.  The 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
and  contracts  with  Institutions  of  higher 
education.  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies, and  other  public  and  private  non-profit 
agencies.  An  application  for  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  may  be  approved  only  if  the 
State  educational  agency  has  been  notified 
of  the  application  and  has  been  given  a 
reasonable  opportimity  to  offer  recommenda- 
tions Ten  million  dollars  is  authorized  for 
each  fiscal  year  through  1978. 

The  House  recedes,  with  an  amendment 
finding  that  there  is  no  existing  Federal  pro- 
gram to  teach  use  of  the  metric  system. 

Gifted  and  talented. — Under  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  Commissioner  shall  desig- 
nate on  administrative  unit  within  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  to  administer  the  new  pro- 
gram for  gifted  and  talented  children  and 
to  coordinate  all  programs  for  such  children 
and  youth  administered  by  the  Office.  In  ad- 
dition, he  shall  establish  or  designate  a  Na- 
tional Clearing  House  on  Gifted  and  Talented 
Children  and  Youth  to  obtain  and  dissemi- 
nate information  oh  education  of  the  gifted 
and  talented.  The  Commissioner  shall  make 
grants  to  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  assist  them  in  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, operation,  and  Improvement  of  pro- 
grams for  gifted  and  talented  children  and 


shall  not  approve  an  application  from  a 
local  educational  agency  unless  it  has  been 
submitted  to  the  State  educational  agency 
and  such  agency  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  recommendations.  The  Commissioner 
is  also  authorized  to  malce  grants  to  State 
educational  agencies  to  assist  them  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  program  for  train- 
ing personnel  for  educating  gifted  and  ta- 
lented children  or  as  supervisory  personnel 
an4  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  other  appro- 
priate institutions  to  provide  training  to 
leadership  personnel.  The  Commissioner  is 
also  authorized  to  make  grants  and  contracts 
to  public  and  private  agencies  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  model  projects  for 
the  Identification  and  education  of  gifted 
and  talented  children,  including  such  ac- 
tivities as  career  education,  bilingual  educa- 
tion, and  programs  for  the  handicapped  and 
educationally  disadvantaged  children.  These 
projects  shall  not  exceed  15'.'  of  the  amounts 
expended  under  this  new  authority.  The  au- 
thorization for  this  program  is  S12J25  million 
for  each  fiscal  year  through  fiscal  year  1978. 

The  conference  sutwtltute  adopts  these 
provisions,  but  provides  for  a  "Clearinghouse 
for  Gifted  and  Talented  Children",  and  thai, 
for  the  research  and  related  activities  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Education,  the  Com- 
missioner may  agree  to  transfer  such  sums 
as  may  be  required  for  these  activities. 

Community  schools. — The  House  bill  adds 
a  new  Title  IX  to  ESEA  on  Community  Edu- 
cation Development.  The  Senate  amendment 
includes  community  schools  among  the  new 
programs  under  the  Special  Projects  Act.  The 
House  bill  authorizes  $12.6  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  $15  million  for  fiscal  year  1B77 
with  a  reservation  of  up  to  1',  for  the  out- 
lying areas.  Sums  shall  be  allotted  among  the 
States  under  the  House  bill  by  first  allotting 
each  State  $20,000  and  then  allotting  the  re- 
mainder according  to  relative  population. 
The  Senate  amendment  creates  a  discretion- 
ary grant  program  with  an  authorization  of 
■  $15  million  for  each  fiscal  year  prior  to  1978. 
and  both  bills  contain  an  additional  authori- 
zation of  $3  million  per  year  for  higher  edu- 
cation tralnmg  programs.  In  approving  ap- 
plication.*! under  the  Senate  amendment,  the 
Commissioner  shall  Insure  that  there  is 
equitable  geographic  distribution  of  com- 
munity education  programs  throughout  the 
United  States  in  both  urban  and  riuiU  areas. 

The  House  bill  limits  community  educa- 
tion programs  to  the  provision  of  educational, 
recreational,  and  cultural  community  serv- 
ices, while  the  Senate  amendment  aiw  au- 
thorizes other  community  services. 

The  House  bUl  provides  for  a  State  plan  to 
be  submitted  by  any  State  wishing  to  par- 
ticipate and  limits  community  education 
projecU  to  school  districts  receiving  funds 
under  Title  I,  ESEA,  while  the  Senate 
amendment  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to 
make  direct  grants  to  any  local  educational 
agency,  after  the  State  educational  agency 
has  been  given  an  opportunity  to  review  and 
commeni. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  requires  each  application  to  contain 
provisions  assuring  consultation  with  local 
community  colleges,  social,  recreational,  and 
health  groups. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  tlie  Federnl 
share  of  cost  Is  80', ;.  for  a  new  community 
education  program,  6S'^  for  expanding  or 
Improving  programs  in  the  first  year.  55';  , 
In  the  second  year,  and  40',«  for  subsequent 
years.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
pay  aU  costs  of  any  project  located  In  an 
economically  depressed  area,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Tbe  Senate  amendment  contains  no  match- 
Ihr  requirements. 

Tlie  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
that  60  percent  of  funds  will  be  distributed 
among  States  and  60  percent  among  locaJ 
educational  agencies,  at  the  discretion  or 
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the  Commissioner;  and  the  Senate  recedes 
on  the  matching  requirements.  Other  related 
community  services  may  be  Included  In 
community  schools  funded  under  this  pro- 
gram. The  conferees  emphasize  that  a  broad 
range  of  services  are  covered  by  such  lan- 


guage. 

Coreff    education. — The    Senate    amend- 
ment,  but   not   the  House   bill,   states   the 
sense    of    the    Congress    that    every    child 
should,  by  the  time  he  has  completed  sec- 
ondary school,   be  prepared    for  gainful   or 
majcimum  employment  and  for  full  partici- 
pation in  our  society  according  to  his  or  her 
ability.  There  is  established  In  the  Office  of 
Fducatlon    an    Office    of    Career    Education 
headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  a  OS  17. 
The  Commissioner  shall  delegate  his  func- 
tions under  the  new  program  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office.  In  addition,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall   conduct   a  survey   and   assess- 
ment of  the  current  status  of  career  educa- 
tion programs  and  submit  to  the  Congress, 
not  later  than  November  i.  1975.  a  report  on 
such  survey.  The  Senate  amendment  defines 
the  term  "career  education"  and  authorizes 
the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  to  State 
and  local  educational  agencies,  institutions 
of    higher   education,    and    other    nonprofit 
agencies  to  support  projects  to  demonstrate 
the  most  effective  methods  and  techniques 
In    career    education    and    to    develop    ex- 
emplary career  education  models,  including 
models  In  which  handicapped  children  par- 
ticipate. In  addition,  durmg  the  period  l>e- 
glnning  one  year   after  enactment   of   this 
provision    and    ending   June    30,    1977.    the 
Commissioner  Is  authcirized  to  make  grants 
to  Stale  educational  agencies  to  enable  them 
to  develop  State  plans  for  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  career  education  pro- 
grams in  the  school  districts  of  the  States. 
There    Is   established    a    National    Advisory 
Council  for  Career  Education  to  advise  the 
Commissioner  on  the  Implementation  of  this 
program  and  to  review  the  operation  of  this 
program  and  all  other  programs  in  the  edu- 
cation division  pertaining  to  career  educa- 
tion. It  shall  assist  the  Commissioner  in  the 
survey  on  the  current  status  of  career  edu- 
cation  programs.   There    is   authorized    $16 
million    for   each    fiscal    year   for   this   pro- 
gram. 

The  conference  substitute  modifies  these 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment,  but  by 
dropping  the  requirement  that  the  Director 
be  a  GS  17.  Although  the  Commissioner  Is 
not  required  to  delegate  his  functions  to  the 
Director,  the  conference  agreement  provides 
that  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Career  Edu- 
cation shall  report  directly  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. In  addition,  the  conference  substi- 
tute requires  that.  In  assessing  career  edu- 
cation programs,  projects,  curriculums.  and 
materials,  the  Commissioner  shall  avoid 
stereotypes  with  respect  to  careers,  particu- 
larly stereotypes  related  to  sex  and  race. 

CoTisuT7iers"  educafion.— The  Senate 
amendment  adds  to  the  consumers'  educa- 
tion section  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  a  provision  estab- 
lishing an  Office  of  Consumers"  Education, 
headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  a  GS  17 
In  the  Competitive  sen-ice.  Fifteen  million 
c3ollars  Is  authorized  for  each  fiscal  year 
through  1978.  The  House  bill  permits  au- 
thority for  the  program  to  expire.  The  House 
recedes  with  an  amendment  eliminating  the 
requirement  that  the  Director  be  a  OS  17, 
V/omens  educational  equtty.~The  Senate 
amendment,  but  not  the  House  bill,  author- 
izes the  "Women's  Educational  Equity  Act 
or  1973"  with  the  Congressional  finding  that 
educational  programs  In  the  United  States, 
as  presently  conducted,  are  frequently  In- 
equitable as  such  programs  relate  to  women, 
thereby  limiting  the  full  participation  of  all 
nidlvlduals  In  American  society.  The  Com- 
missioner Is  authorized  to  make  grants  and 
contracts  with  public  agencies,  private,  non- 
profit organizations,  and  Individuals  for  ac- 


tivities designed  to  provide  educational 
equity  for  women  In  all  levels  of  education. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
as  prohibiting  men  from  participating  in  any 
activities  assisted  under  this  new  program. 
In  addition  to  his  basic  grant  and  contiact 
authority,  the  Commissioner  shall  carry  out 
a  program  of  small  grants,  not  to  exceed 
$15,000  each,  to  support  Innovative  ap- 
proaches to  achieving  educational  equity  for 
women. 

The  House  recedes, 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  make  grants  and 
contracts  with  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  individuals  to  carry  out  activ- 
ities including  development,  evaluations,  and 
dissemination  of  curricula  and  textl>ooks: 
preservice  and  Inservlce  training  for  educa- 
tional personnel:  research,  development,  and 
educational  activities  designed  to  advance 
educational  equity:  guidance  and  counseling 
activities.  Including  development  of  non- 
discriminatory tests;  educational  activities 
to  inrrease  opportunities  for  adult  women, 
including  continuing  education  for  under- 
employed and  unemployed  women:  and  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  education 
programs  for  women  In  vocational  educa- 
tion, career  education,  physical  education, 
and  educational  administration. 

The  House  recedes,  with  on  amendment 
to  insure  that  the  development  of  curricula 
and  textbooks  under  grants  awarded  by  the 
Cammissloner  Is  to  be  done  by  the  applicant 
for  such  grant- 
Under  the  Senate  amendment,  there  Is 
established  in  the  Office  cf  Education  an  Ad- 
visory- Council  on  Women's  Educational  Pro- 
grams to  advise  the  Commissioner  with  re- 
spect to  general  policy  matters;  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Assistant  Secretory 
concerning  the  improvement  of  educational 
equity  for  women;  make  recommendations 
to  the  Commissioner  with  respect  to  the 
allocation  of  funds  pursuant  to  this  program, 
including  criteria  to  Insure  an  appropriate 
geographic  distribution;  and  develop  cri- 
teria for  the  establishment  of  program  prior- 
ities. Prom  the  sums  available  for  tbe  pur- 
poses of  this  program,  the  Commissioner 
Is  directed  to  conduct  a  national,  compre- 
hensive review  of  sex  dlscriminaUon  in  edu- 
cation, to  be  submitted  to  the  Council  not 
later  than  a  year  after  the  date  of  enactment. 
The  Hou.se  recedes,  with  an  amendment 
which  deletes  the  requirement  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Citizens  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Status  of  Women  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Women's 
Educational  Programs  In  deleting  this  pro- 
vision, the  conferees  Intend  merely  to  avoid 
giving  statutory  status  to  the  National  Citi- 
zens Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women.  The  conferees  Intend  that  repre- 
sentatives from  such  citizens  advisory  coun- 
cil should  be  included  on  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Women's  Educational  Programs  created 
under  the  conference  substitute. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Com- 
missioner is  directed,  at  the  end  of  each  fis- 
cal year,  to  submit  to  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Council,  a  report  setting  forth 
the  programs  and  activities  under  this  pro- 
gram. After  receiving  the  Commissioner  s  re- 
port, the  Council  shall  evaluate  the  programs 
assisted  and  Include  such  evaluation  in  Its 
annual  report.  Thirty  million  dollars  U  au- 
thorized for  programs  of  women's  educa- 
tional eqviity  for  each   fiscal   year   through 

The  House  recedes. 

Elementary/  and  secondary  school  education 
tn  the  ar/s,— Under  the  Senate  amendment 
the  Commissioner  shall  in  fiscal  vears  1975- 
1978.  through  arrangements  made  with  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  carry  out  a  program  of  granu  and  con- 
tracts to  encourage  and  assist  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  to  establish  and 
conduct  programs  In  which  the  arts  an  on 
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Integral  part  ot  elementar;  and  SHondar; 
sciiool  programs.  Not  less  tlian  a75O.00O  shall 
be  available  for  each  fiscal  year.  The  House 
recedes. 

EDUCATION    ADMlNISTBAliON 

Dtnmtiont  oj  genial  applicabtlity. — The 
Senate  ameodmerit,  but  not  the  House  bill, 
rewrites  the  definitions  secuon  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  to  create  a 
number  of  definitions  standard  to  all  pro- 
grams In  the  Education  Division.  These  def- 
initions would  be  of  general  applicabUitjr  to 
oil  education  programs  except  to  the  extent 
that  the.v  conflict  with  more  specific  pro- 
gram deamtions  contained  in  Individual 
statutes,  which  specific  definitions  are  not 
repealed  by  this  section.  The  Senate  recedes. 
Applicability  o/  the  Act— Tbe  Senate 
amendment  broadens  the  scope  of  coverage 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  to 
all  education  agencies  in  the  Education  Divi- 
sion except  where  otherwise  specified  The 
House  bill  continues  to  apply  the  Act's  provi- 
sions only  to  the  Office  of  Education.  The 
Pou.w  recedes. 

Applicability  of  other  statutes. — The  Sen- 
ate amendment,  but  not  the  House  bin.  ciari- 
-■  fies  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act,  the  Civil  RlghU  Act 
shall  not  be  considered  an  applicable  statute, 
but  shall  continue  to  have  full  force  and 
effect  over  education  programs.  The  Senate 
amendment  also  clarifies  that  no  appropria- 
tions act  shall  be  considered  an  applicable 
statute  and  that  nothing  in  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  the  applicability  of  the  apportionment 
statute  or  the  Budget  and  Accounting  A« 
unless  a  provision  of  either  of  those  Acu  is 
inconsistent  with  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act. 

Tbe  conference  substitute  conuins  these 
piovlsions  of  the  Senate  amcndm'nl  eicept 
that  the  provision  relating  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  states  that  nothing  In  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  applicability  of  such  Act 
to  any  program  subiect  to  the  provisions  ot 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  The 
conference  substitute  also  omits  reference  to 
the  apportionment  sUtule  or  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act, 

'Icthod  lor  enactirtf  a  limitation  on  the 
-•let.— The  Senate  amendujnt.  but  not  the 
House  bin,  outlines  a  method  of  enacting  a 
^ecific  limlution  on  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act.  The  Senate  recedes 

Transfer,  o)  authority— The  Senate 
amendment,  but  not  the  House  bui.  forbids 
the  transfer  ot  any  authority  of  the  Assist- 

?■?.  ^""V  ";  °'  ■">'  *e""5'  <"  "»«■•  of 
the  Educauon  Division  to  any  other  agency 
except  IhrouBh  statute  The  Senate  recedes 
/tppropridlionj  for  the  ,4cl.— The  Senate 
amendment,  but  not  the  House  blU,  author- 
ises appropriations  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions Of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  for  fiscal  years  through  1977,  including 
expenditure  ceilings  for  salaries  and  expenses 
for  the  operation  ot  the  OIHce  of  the  Assin- 
ant  Secretary,  for  the  administration  ot  the 
Orace  ot  Education. -tor  the  .National  Institute 
of  Education,  and  for  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics.  The  Hou.m;  bill  contin- 
ues existing  law.  which  authorlnes  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provuicns 
of  the  Act  The  Senate  recedes. 

Limltationi  on  appropriations  to  Education 
Cii'iifon.— Tbe  Senate  amendment,  but  not 
the  Bouse  bill,  seu  limitations  on  appropria- 
tions to  the  agencies  In  the  Education  Divi- 
sion and  to  the  OIBce  ot  the  Assistant  Stcre- 
Ury.  The  limitations  ate  as  follows: 

Eiueatkm  Diviiion 
Ti.v^X  year:  BlUtoni 

>«"    „  s 

■»'<1   — 8  0 

1977 ^ 8  0 


Such  limitations  do  not  apply  to  uncon- 
trollable expenditures  under  the  Guaranteed 
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Student  Loan  Program,  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Program,  and  the  Emergency 
Insored  Student  Loan  Act.  and  to  any  other 
expendiiures  determined  by  the  Cominls- 
sioner  to  be  an  uncontrollable  expenditure 
of  the  OOLce  of  Educatioo. 
The  House  recedes. 

Limitations  on  appropriations. — The  Sen- 
ate amendinenT.  but  not  the  House  blU.  sets 
UmtutUms  on  appropriations  for  each  fiscal 
year  through  1978  for  Title  I  E3EA.  for  the 
Senate'!  propoeed  Suite  formula  grant  pro- 
gram conwlldatiou.  and  for  Public  Law  S74 
(impact  aid). 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Pro/tibition  agatnat  education  officera  aen- 
inp  in  other  capacttirs. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment, but  not  the  House  bill,  deletes  from 
the  description  ot  the  AssUtaut  Secretary  a 
prohibition  against  his  serving  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  or  as  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  since,  loter  in 
the  Act,  the  Senate  substitutes  a  general 
prohibition  against  any  education  officer  who 
Is  appointed  by  the  President  Xrom  acting  in 
another  capacity.  The  House  recedes,  with 
an  amendment  prohibiting  wuch  acting  status 
for  more  than  30  days. 

Office  of  tdiicatton. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment, btit  not  the  House  bill,  specifically 
vesta  responslljllity  for  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion In  the  Commissioner.  It  also  creates  an 
Executive  X>cputr  CommlssJoner  of  Edu- 
cation who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  who  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
level  of  G3  18.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Organization  of  the  Office  of  Editcaticm.— 
The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bUl.  proTldea  that  the  Office  of  Education 
ahaU.  consistent  with  other  statutory  pro- 
visions concerning  its  organization,  be 
divided  into  such  bureaus  j  to  be  headed  bv 
Deputy  Commissioners  at  the  lerel  of  C38  18) 
and  the  bureaus  be  divided  Into  such  divi- 
sions (to  be  headed  by  Directors  at  the  level 
of  GS  17t  as  the  Commissioner  deems  appro- 
priate. The  House  recedes  with  an  amend- 
ment striking  the  provisions  for  Deputy 
Commissioners  and  Division  Directors  and 
their  specified  grade  levels. 

Regional  offices,— The  House  bill  rorbid.s 
the  delegation  of  the  lunctlous  of  the  Com- 
missioner to  any  other  officer  not  located  in 
the  Office  of  Education  in  Washington  unless 
such  delegation  is  expressly  authorized  by 
law  and  enacted  subsequent  to  July  1.  1973, 
or  unless  the  Secreta^^-  first  transmits  to 
the  Congress  a  plan  for  such  delegation 
which  shall  be  effective  at  the  end  of  60 
calendar  days  during  a  session  of  Congress 
unless  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  passes 
a  fesolutlon  disapproving  such  a  plan.  The 
Senate  amendment  establishes  regional  of- 
fices of  the  Office  of  Education  and  provides 
that  they  shall  disseminate  information 
about  the  activities  of  agencies  in  the  Educa- 
tion Division  and  provide  technical  assist - 
ance  to  agencies,  organizations,  and  Indi- 
viduals having  an  ItiteresL  in  Federal  edu- 
cation activities.  The  Senate  amendment 
further  provides  that  the  Commissioner  shall 
not  delegare  to  any  employee  in  any  regional 
office  any  function  which  was  not  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  regulations  effective  on 
June  1.  1973,  by  regloual  office  eroployee& 
unless  the  delegation  of  such  functions  Is 
expressly  authoriaed  by  law  and  enacted  after 
the  enactment  of  these  amendmenu.  The" 
provisions  prohibiting  reglonali/^tion  ui 
the  Senate  amendment  are  eSettive  Imme- 
diately and  retroactive  lo  June  1,  1973.  The 
House  recedes. 

Report  on.  personnel  Ti«dj.— The  Senate 
!tmeudment,  but  not  the  House  bill,  provide* 
that  the  Commis'iioner  shall  submit  to  the 
Senate  Oonunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  not  later  than  November  I 
of  each  year  a  report  on  the  personnel  need5 
and  asBignmeuta  of  the  Office.  Such  report 
sUaU  include  a  descrlptloa  of  the  OCDce's 


organlratlon  and  of  personnel  needs  of  the 
agency.  The  House  recedes. 

Delegation  of  functions  .—Ttxo  Senate 
amendment,  but  not  the  House  bill,  requires 
the  Secretary  to  delegate  his  fuuctlona  re- 
specting the  administration  of  Office  of  Edu- 
cation programs  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Education.  The  Senate  recedes. 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. — 
The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  tbe  House 
bill.  Includes  within  the  Edticatlon  Division 
a  proposed  new  agency,  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics,  composed  of  a  Na- 
tional Board  of  EducaUon  StatLstics  and  a 
Director. 

The  conference  substitute  Includes  the 
Center  In  tbe  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, but  does  not  elevate  It  to  the  status 
of  a  separate  agency.  The  Center  shall  be 
headed  by  an  Administrator. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  Education  Statistics  is  made 
up  of  six  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent w^ith  the  advice  and  coneent  of  the 
Senate  and  11  ex-officlo  members  who  are 
Federal  officials  Involved  In  education  and 
statistics.  Presidential  appointees  shall  serve 
for  terms  of  three  years  as  determined  bv 
the  President. 

Under  the  conference  substitute,  an  Ad- 
visory Council  is  establUhed.  to  be  composed 
of  7  members,  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary  as  the  non- 
voting presiding  officer.  The  four  ex-officlo 
members  of  the  Cotmcll  will  include  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Census,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Education,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  I^bor  Statistics,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Under  the  Senate  amendmeut.  tbe  Board 
will  meet  at  least  four  times  a  year  and 
whenever  three  voting  members  request  a 
nxeeting  in  writing.  Nine  voting  members 
shall  constitute  a  quonun. 

Under  the  conference  substitute,  these  pro- 
visions are  retained  and  are  applicable  to 
the  Advisory  Council,  of  which  six  members 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Board 
shall  establish  general  policies  for  tbe  Cen- 
ters operation  and  establish  standards  to 
insure  that  statistics  and  analyses  dissemi- 
nated by  the  Center  are  of  high  qualltv  and 
are  not  subject  to  political  Influence. 

Under  the  conference  aubetltute.  the  Ad- 
visory Council  Is  to  review  such  policies  and 
establish  such  standards. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  not  later 
than  November  1  of  each  year  the  Board 
ihall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress which  describes  the  activities  of  the 
Center  during  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
projects  iu  activities  during  the  succeedtnt; 
year,  estimates  the  coet  of  the  projected  ac- 
tivities, and  Includes  a  statistical  report  on 
education  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  conference  substitute,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  is  to  submit  such  annual 
report,  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year. 
Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Board 
shall  develop  and  enforce  standards  to  pro- 
tect the  confident  la  I  ity  of  personal  data,  This 
provision  Ls  retained  in  the  conference  sub- 
sutute  as  the  function  of  .luch  Center.  Under 
the  Senate  amendment,  subject  to  the  poli- 
cies established  bv  tlie  Board,  the  Director 
ts  autborteed  to  make  gracta  and  contractii 
with  public  and  private,  non-profit  Institu- 
tions, and  tii dividual!!.  The  conference  sub- 
btiiute  retains  this  provi^iou  as  a  function 
of  the  Aaaistant  Secretary. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment  the  Center 
is  authorized  to  furnish  tables  and  other 
records  of  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Cen- 
ter, and  the  National  Institute  of  EducaUon 
and  make  special  statistical  compilations  and 
surveys  for  State  or  local  officials,  public  and 
private  organisations  and  indivlduaLs.  In 
addition,  the  Center  shall  furnish  such  spe- 
cial statistical  compilations  and  surveys  as 
the  authorizatloa  and  appropriation  com- 
mittees shall  request.  All  such  compilatloxis 


and  surveys,  other  than  those  carried  out 
for.  the  Congress,  shall  be  made  subject  to 
payment  of  the  coat  of  the  work.  In  case  of 
non-profit  organizations,  the  Director  may 
engage  in  joint  statistical  projects  and  share 
the  costs  equitably.  Money  received  In  pay- 
ment for  services  shall  be  deposited  In  a 
separate  account. 

The  conference  substitute  clarifies  that  the 
records  to  be  furnished  are  to  be  statistical 
records,  and  vests  authority  in  tiie  Assistant 
Secretary.  The  Office  of  Education  Is  au- 
thorized to  continue  to  furnish  records  other 
than  statistical  data. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Center 
shall  conduct  at  least  once  every  three  years 
a  survey  of  school  age  children  in  the  United 
States  designed  to  determine  the  number  of 
children  and  status  of  their  education,  to 
determine  their  general  characteristics  which 
affect  their  general  achievements  and  needs, 
and  to  provide  information  to  the  Congress 
on  the  financial  needs  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  systems.  It  shall  publish  at 
least  annually  a  report  on  this  survey  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
July  I  of  each  year,  which  report  shall  con- 
tain those  stati:>tic3  necessary  to  determine 
the  Impact  and  effectiveness  of  Federal  edu- 
cation programs.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Center 
shall  participate  with  other  Federal  agencies 
to  form  a  consortium  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding direct  Joint  access  to  educational  datu 
received  by  the  Center  through  automated 
data  processing.  It  shall  provide  Interested 
parties  direct  access  to  the  data  for  purposes 
of  research  and  requiring  statistical  informa- 
tion. The  Commissioner  and  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education  are  directed  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Center.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute contains  these  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  sets  limits  on  the 
amount  available  for  grants  and  contracts 
by  the  Director  of  the  Center  and  provides 
that  sums  appropriated  for  activities  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Center,  other  than  for  granto 
and  contracts,  shall  be  appropriated  as  sep- 
arate line  Items.  The  amounts  authorized  by 
the  Senate  amendment  to  l>e  available  to 
the  Director  for  grants  and  contracts  were 
S20  million  for  fiscal  year  1974,  931.6  million 
for  1975,  $44.6  million  for  1976,  and  571.8  mil- 
lion for  1977. 

In  the  conference  substitute,  appropria- 
tions of  $20  million  for  1975,  $25  million  for 
1976.  and  $30  million  for  1977  are  authorized, 
and  are  available  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  grants  and  contracts.  Amounts  avoilable 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Center  are 
not  to  exceed  S5  million  for  1975.  $10  million 
for  1976.  and  $14  million  for  1977. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  all  func- 
tions and  authority  of  the  Commissioner  re- 
lated to  collection  and  analysis  and  dissemi- 
nation oi  statLstlcs  about  education  In  the 
nation  are  transferred  to  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics.  The  House  recedes 
with  an  amendmeut  transferrhig  such  func- 
tions and  authority  to  the  Center. 

Bilingual  education  surrey. — The  Senate 
amendmeut.  hut  not  the  House  bill,  requires 
the  National  Center  for  Educational  Statia- 
tic3  to  canduct  the  bilingual  education  sur- 
vey required  under  its  proposed  revision  of 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act.  The  House 
recedes. 

Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion.— Tlie  Sennte  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  bill,  establishes  within  the  Education 
Division  a  FedemI  Interagency  Committee 
on  EducatiDH  composed  of  representatives  of 
a  number  of  Federal  agencies.  The  committee 
shall  advise  hea*b,  oi  Departments  on  fimc- 
clons  that  affect  or  relate  to  education  and 
encourage  tbe  coordination  of  such  func- 
tions. In  addition,  the  committee  shall  col- 
lect education-related  data  from  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  make  such  In- 
formation avaUable  to  the  Natlonol  Center 
fur  Education  Statistics.  The  Senate  recedes. 
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Positions  of  Education  Officets. — The  Sen- 
ate amendment,  but  not  the  Bouse  bill, 
establishes  general  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
education  officers  of  tbe  United  States.  It 
prohibits  any  Individual  from  acting  m  more 
than  one  position  as  an  education  officer  at 
any  one  time. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  this  pro- 
vision, but  modifies  the  language  to  prohibit 
any  officer  from  holding  more  than  one  posi- 
tion for  more  than  30  days. 

General  authority  for  administrative  heads 
of  education  agencies.— The  Senate  amend- 
ment, but  not  the  House  bill,  makes  uniform 
the  authority  of  the  administrative  heads 
of  education  agencies  to  perform  such  ac- 
tivities OS  promulgating  regulations,  hiring 
personnel,  and  entering  into  contracts.  The 
House  recedes,  with  an  amendment  stating 
that,  to  the  extent  that  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary is  directly  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  program  and  to  the  extent  that 
the  Assistant  Secretary  is  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  the  National  Center  for  Edu- 
cation Statistics  he  shall,  for  such  purposes, 
be  considered  an  administrative  head  of  an 
education  agency. 

Program  planning  and  evaluation. — The 
Senate  amendment  authorizes  the  Assistant 
Secretary  to  carry  out  planning  and  evalua- 
tion of  applicable  programs  and.  with  funds 
appropriated  expressly  for  such  purpose,  to 
conduct  analyses  of  related  educational  is- 
sxies  with  an  authorization  of  $25  million. 
The  House  biU  continues  the  existing  au- 
thority In  the  Secretary  to  plan  and  evaluate 
applicable  programs,  with  an  authorization 
of  $25  million.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  House  bill  continues  the  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  report  to  the  Congress  on 
contracts  and  grants  regarding  e^'aluatlon. 
Tlie  Senate  amendment  Includes  such  a  re- 
port In  its  requirements  for  the  Secretary's 
annual  evaluation  report.  The  House  recedes. 
Evaluation  reports. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment rewTltes  existing  law  on  annual  evalua- 
tion reports  to  provide  that,  not  later  than 
November  l  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  authorizing  coDfunlttees  an 
evaluation  report  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  applicable  programs,  the  contents  of  which 
the  Senate  amendment  sets  out.  Such  report 
shall  also  describe  each  contract  or  grant  for 
evaluation  made  In  the  preceding  year.  The 
House  bill  continues  existing  law  requiring 
a  report  no  later  than  January  31  annually. 
The  House  bill,  but  not  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, requires  that.  In  the  case  of  the  evalua- 
tion report  on  Title  I,  the  Secretary's  report 
shall  Include  a  survey  of  how  many  children 
counted  for  Title  I  purposes  participate  in 
Title  I  projects  and  how  many  do  not,  and 
a  survey  of  bow  many  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children  participate  in  Title  I  and 
how  many  do  not.  "Educationally  disad- 
vantaged" Is  defined  as  a  child's  achieving 
one  or  more  years  behind  the  child's  ex- 
pected grade  level. 

The  conference  substitute  combines  both 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  and  of  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  report  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  November  1  of  each  year.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  survey  required  by  the  provision 
of  the  House  bill  for  the  evaluation  report 
on  Title  I.  everi'  effort  .should  be  made  to  fol- 
low the  principle  which  has  been  inherent 
in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  since  Its  enactment  In  1965  that  Individ- 
ual children  should  not  be  Identified  as  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged.  Moreover,  children 
enumerated  in  such  sur\'ey  should  not  be 
identified  by  name. 

Renewal  cra/uatiOTi  reports. — The  Senate 
amendment,  but  not  the  House  bill,  rewrites 
the  requirements  for  evaluation  reports  In  a 
program's  penultimate  year  to  require  the 
Assistant  Secretary  to  submit  to  the  au- 
thorizing committees  a  comprehensive  evalu- 
ation report  on  the  expiring  program,  in- 
cluding a  history  of  the  program,  recom- 
mendations for  improvements,  a  compllatloa 


and  summary  of  all  evaluations  on  the  pro- 
gram, and  a  recommendation  concerning  the 
program's  extension.  The  House  bill  con- 
tinues existing  law  requiring  such  a  report 
but  not  specifying  its  details.  The  House 
recedes. 

Extension  of  "Tydings  Amendment". — The 
House  bill  extends  the  "Tydings  Amend- 
ment", which  authorizes  the  carry-over  of 
funds  into  the  fiscal  year  succeeding  that 
for  which  they  were  appropriated,  through 
fiscal  year  1977.  The  Senate  amendment  ex- 
tends the  "Tydings  Amendment"  through 
fiscal  year  1978.  The  Hou.se  recedes. 

The  House  bill,  but  not  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, revises  the  "Tydings  Amendment"  to 
specify  that  those  funds  which  can  t»e  car- 
ried over  are  those  which  are  obligated  by 
the  Commissioner  during  the  year  In  which 
they  are  appropriated,  and  to  clarify  that 
educational  agencies  and  Institutions  can 
expend  these  funds  in  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year.  The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  specifies  that  those  funds  which  can 
be  carried  over  are  those  which  are  not 
obligated  and  expended  by  educational  agen- 
cies or  Institutions, 

Apporfionment  of  appropriations. — The 
Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House  bill. 
requires  the  Commissioner  to  submit  a 
spending  plan,  pursuant  to  the  appropriate 
apportionment  legislation,  within  15  days 
after  the  enactment  of  an  appropriations 
act.  If  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  not  acted  within  30 
days  of  the  appropriation  act's  enactment 
to  apportion  the  funds,  as  required  by  law, 
the  Commissioner  shall  consider  the  appro- 
priation apportioned  and  proceed  to  obligate 
It.  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  an  appropriations  act,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  submit  to  the  authorizing  and 
appropriations  committees  copies  of  the 
spending  plan.  The  Senate  amendment  fur- 
ther provides  that  if  funds  are  not  so 
obligated  pursuant  to  the  spending  plan,  and 
become  available  for  obligation  after  the  in- 
stitution of  a  Judicial  proceeding,  such 
funds  wUl  be  available  until  the  end  of  tbe 
fiscal  year  which  begins  after  tbe  termina- 
tion of  the  proceeding. 

The  House  recedes,  with  an  amendment 
eliminating  the  submission  of  the  spending 
plan.  That  provision  is  no  longer  necessary, 
since  title  X  of  the  Congressional  Budget  arid 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  which 
precludes  impoundment,  is  now  effective. 

Contingent  extension  of  programs. — The 
House  bill  amends  and  extends  existing  law 
concerning  the  contingent  extension  of  ex- 
piring legislation.  The  Senate  amendment 
rewrites  the  provision  In  the  same  manner 
but  also  clarifies  that  Congress  shall  not  have 
been  deemed  to  have  passed  a  law  (thereby 
preventing  the  contingent  extension's  op- 
eration* unless  the  legislation  actually  be- 
comes law.  The  House  recedes. 

Compilation  of  assisted  innorafire  proj- 
ccts.— The  House  bill,  but  not  the  Senate 
amendment,  requires  the  Assistant  Secretary 
to  compile  and  publish  annually  a  com- 
pilation of  all  Innovative  projects  funded 
m  the  Education  Di\-ision.  The  Senate  re- 
cedes. 

Consolidation  of  applications- — The  Sen- 
ate amendment,  but  not  the  Hou.<ie  bill,  pro- 
vides for  an  administrative  consolidation  of 
paperwork  required  to  be  submitted  by 
State  educational  agencies  for  all  programs 
in  which  funds  are  made  available  through, 
or  under  the  supervision  of.  such  agencies. 
Bach  State  desiring  to  participate  in  such 
programs  would  maintain  on  file  with  the 
Commissioner  a  single  general  application 
containing  assurances  of  proper  and  efficient 
administration,  fiscal  control  and  account- 
Uig,  reporting,  administrative  practices  de- 
signed to  prevent  supplanting  of  non-Fed- 
eral funds,  and  submission  of  annual  pro- 
gram plans  for  individual  programs. 


The  conference  substitute  contains  this 
con-solldation  of  appllcauons,  but  removes 
the  requirement  that  the  application  be  in 
the  form  of  a  contractual  agreement. 

The  conferees  wish  to  make  it  dear  tliat 
the  consolidated  application  applies  only  to 
Federal  programs  operoied  through,  or  under 
the  Eupervt.sion  of.  the  State  educauonal 
agency.  If  b  State  txArd  for  vocational  edu- 
cation Is  separate  from  the  State  educa- 
tional agency.  Its  application  for  funds  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  consolidated  appli- 
cation provisions  However,  in  a  State  with 
a  separate  vocational  tx>ard,  if  funds  are 
transferred  to  the  State  educational  agency 
for  operation  or  supervision  of  a  program, 
such  funds  would  have  to  be  included  in 
the  consolidated  application  of  the  State 
educational  agency. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
annual  program  plan  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  specific  requirements  of  the  au- 
thorizing legislation,  and  shall  set  forth  both 
a  long-range  plan  for  use  of  Federal  funds 
and  a  description  of  the  purposes  for  wbicli 
funds  will  be  ^ent  in  tbe  year  for  which 
the  program  plan  is  submitted. 
'  The  conference  substitute  adopts  this  pro- 
vision, but  v^ithout  the  long-range  program 
plan  requirement. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that,  in- 
cluded in  the  annual  program  plan.  States 
shall  furnish  information  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  Federal  funds  were  ex- 
pending during  the  two  preceding  fiscal  years, 
the  policies  of  the  State  in  making  funds 
available  to  local  educational  agencies,  a 
statistical  report  on  the  children  served,  and 
a  compilation  of  reports  from  local  educa- 
tional agencies  concerning  funds  received. 
The  House  bill  provides  that  the  State 
agency  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
any  program  shall  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, within  60  days  of  tbe-end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  a  report  llsUng  all  grants  and  contracts 
made  and  the  total  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able to  It  under  each  program.  After  sub- 
mi.s5ion  of  the  report,  the  agency  shall  make 
it  readily  available  to  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  agencies  within  the  State. 
The  Commissioner  must  submit  to  tbe  au- 
thorizing comrmttees  an  analysis  of  tbe  re- 
ports and  a  compilation  of  statlsucal  data 
by  October  15  of  each  year. 

The  conference  substitute  Includes  pro- 
vi.'tions  of  both  the  Senate  amendment  and 
the  House  bill  in  a  separate  section  delineat- 
ing the  responsibility  of  States  to  furnish 
such  information. 

In  the  case  of  any  applicatloa  for  assist- 
ance not  covered  by  the  uniform  applica- 
tion provisions,  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorlres  the  Commissioner  to  simplify  the 
application  procedure  by  regulation. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  this 
provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
Commlseloner,  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opport\inity  for  a  hearing,  upon  a  finding 
that  a  recipient  of  funds  has  substantially 
failed  to  comply  with  its  agreement,  shall 
suspend  payment  until  he  Is  satisfied  of  com- 
pliance The  terms  of  an  application  for 
runds  shall  constitute  a  contractual  agree- 
ment specifically  enforceable  by  tbe  Com- 
missioner in  any"U.S.  court.  If  the  Com- 
missioner finds  that  suspension  of  payments 
to  an  applicant  would  defeat  the  purposes 
of  the  program  involved  and  that  enforce- 
ment of  the  terms  of  the  application  would 
more  nearly  accoifiphsh  the  program's  pur- 
poses, he  shall  seek  specific  enforcement. 

The  conferees  delete  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  amendment  providing  for  a  contrac- 
tual agreement  and  specific  enforcement. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
vision concerning  termination  of  funds,  add- 
ing that,  pending  the  outcome  of  any  ter- 
n\inatlon  proceeding  initiated  under  this 
provision,  the  Commissioner  may  suspend 
pa>-menta  to  such  recipient  after  giving  the 
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recipient  reafonitble  notice  and  opportunity 
to  sbow  cause  why  such  action  should  not  be 
taicen.  The  conrerees.  m  adopting  this  provi- 
sion, do  not  Intend  that  ihla  provision  should 
be  misosed.  so  as  to  effect  m  harassment  of 
a  school  district  or  other  recipient  of  funda, 
Under  the  Secate  amendment,  if  a  State 
has  applied  for  funds  for  a  progr^un  under 
which  appropriations  are  allotted  among 
Sratei  bv  statutory  formula  and  the  Com- 
mlSBioner  disapproves  the  application  or 
withholds  paymenta  for  substantial  failure 
to  comply  with  program  requirements,  the 
StBt«  la  entitled  to  judicial  review.  The  House 
recedes. 

The  Bouse  bUJ  provides  that  any  applicant 
or  recipient  aggrieved  by  the  finoii  action  ol 
Che  State  educational  agency  and  alleging 
a  violation  of  State  or  Federal  law,  rulea, 
regulations,  or  guidelines  may  within  30  days 
seek  a  hearing  with  the  State  agency.  No 
later  than  10  days  after  the  hearing,  the 
State  agency  shall  Issue  Ita  written  ruiinR. 
and.  If  It  Bnds  a  violation,  shall  rescind  its 
action.  Any  applicant  or  recipient  aggrieved 
by  the  State  agency's  action  ma?  appeal  to 
the  Commlsstoner  wltbln  20  days  after  notl- 
Qcatlon  of  the  State  agency'^  ruling.  U  the 
Commissioner  Snds  a  violation  of  Federal 
law.  or  the  rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines 
governing  the  program,  be  shall  Issue  an 
order  to  the  State  ,*gency  prescribing  ap- 
propriate action.  The  Rouse  bill  farther  pro- 
vides that  State  agem-ies  shall  mai»  avail- 
able to  each  applicant  or  recipient  lt»  rec- 
ords pertaining  to  the  review  or  appeal,  li 
the  State  educational  agency  falls  to  comply 
with  tbese  provisions,  the  Commissioner  shall 
terminate  all  ifisistance  to  the  State  edtica- 
tlonal  agency  under  the  applicable  program. 
The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
Commissioner  shall,  by  regiilatlon.  establish 
procedures  for  administrative  review  of 
State  agency  aetions.  and  that  any  local 
educational  agency  diaaatisfled  with  such 
review  shall  be  entitled  to  Judicial  review  ae 
If  it  were  a  SUte.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
amendment  provides  for  administrative 
review  for  any  person  or  agency  aggrieved  by 
any  action  or  fatltn*  of  action  by  the  Com- 
missioner, TTie  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment,  for  the  purposes 
of  us  consolidated  application,  dennes  the 
term  'application."  The  Bouse  bill  has  no 
comparable  provision.  Tbe  House  recedes. 

Regulations-  requirementi  and  enforce- 
ment.—Ttit  House  bill,  but  not  the  Senate 
amendment,  adds  a  provision  that  standards. 
rules,  regulations,  and  requirements  of  gen- 
eral applicability  do  not  become  effective 
until  •  copy  bas  been  mailed  to  each  agencj- 
and  organization  ciurently  a  recipient  under 
the  program.  The  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  adds  a  provision  for  public  comment  on 
proposed  regulatlon-s  for  a  30-day  period 
prior  to  their  effectiveness,  and  anthorlzes 
the  Commissioner  to  waive  that  delay,  upon 
notice  to.  and  approval  of,  the  authorizing 
committees,  in  ca^es  of  extreme  faardahlp. 
Tbe  House  recedes  wlib  an  amendment 
which  states  that  such  waiver  shall  be  effec- 
tive if  neither  committee  objects  within  10 
days  of  iu.  notification. 

Tbe  House  bill,  but  uoi  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, pTovidea  Umt.  ctiiicurrently  wiUi 
publication  In  the  Federal  Reguter.  regula- 
tloufi  ahalt  t>e  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
tlie  House  and  Presldetit  of  the  Senate,  and 
Ahall  tiecome  eflecilve  45  days  after  trans- 
tnisslon  unless  the  C«ikgres:i.  by  concurrent 
leMlution.  shall  disapprove  &uch  regulation 
as  inconsbitent  with  tbe  Act.  The  Hou&e  bill 
specifics  procedures  for  disapproval  during 
periods  of  adjournment,  and  includes  the 
Fund  for  Poetsecondary  Education,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education,  and  the  pro- 
blbiUon  of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex  provisions  ftiUe  IX  of  PL  92-318(  in 
thete  requirements.  Tlie  Sei.ate  recedes. 


The  Senute  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  bUl.  requires  tbe  Commissioner  to 
submit  to  the  authorizing  committees  a 
Mhedule  for  the  promulgatton  of  regulations 
within  30  days  of  the  passage  of  legislation. 
S'lch  schedule  shall  provide  that  all  regula- 
tions shall  be  promulgated  within  180  days 
of  submisalon  of  the  schedule.  In  caaes  of 
unforeseen  deUy  the  Commlasloner  shall 
submit  a  new  schedule,  with  the  approval  of 
the  committees. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  these 
provlsloiiB  of  the  Senate  amendment,  but 
extends  the  time  for  submission  of  the 
schedule  to  60  da>-s. 

Administration  oj  education  prngramt  and 
projects.— The  House  bill  extends  e.Tii,ttag 
provisions  concerning  record  keeping  by 
grantees  and  contractors.  Tbe  Senate  amend- 
ment extends  the  requirements  to  subcon- 
tractors and  borrowers  and  vests  authority 
in  the  Assistant  Secretary.  In  addition,  the 
Senate  amendment  limits  to  three  years  the 
period  after  completion  of  a  project  during 
which  records  muat  be  kept  for  audit  pur- 
poses. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment  modifying 
the  audit  access  period  to  conform  It  to  the 
statute  of  limitations  adopted  bv  the  con- 
ference substitute. 

Prohibitton  against  dlscriminatinn  against 
the  handicapped.— The  House  bill,  but  not 
the  Senate  amendment,  prohibits  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  physical  handicap  in 
employment  as  a  teacher  in  Federal  pro- 
crams. 

The  House  recedes,  because  section  504  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
which  is  now  In  effect,  prohibits  such  dis- 
crimination, 

Protection  of  the  rights  and  priiacy  of 
parents  and  pupHs.—Thc  House  bill  provide* 
that  the  moral  or  legal  rights  of  parents 
shall  not  be  usurped.  In  addition,  the  House 
bili  provides  that  no  child  shall  participate 
in  a  research  or  experimentation  program  if 
hte  parent  objects.  The  Senate  amendment 
denies  funds  to  institutions  which  deny  par- 
ents the  right  to  inspect  their  children's 
flies  and  gives  parents  tbe  right  to  a  hear- 
ing to  contest  their  child's  school  records. 
The  Senate  amendment  also  denies  funds  to 
Inaiituuons  with  policies  of  releasing  rec- 
ords, without  parental  consent,  to  other  than 
educational  officials.  Release  of  records  is 
allowed  only  upon  written  pareuUl  consent. 
The  Secretary  is  directed  to  adopt  regulations 
to  protect  students'  rights  of  privacy  and 
shall  enforce  them  through  an  oiBce  and 
review  board  in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  ond  Welfare  to  Investigate  and 
adjudicate  violations. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment,  including 
in  the  list  of  persons  who  should  have  the 
right  to  inspect  student  records  those  stu- 
dents who  attend  postsecondary  institutlons. 
An  exception  under  the  conference  sub- 
stitute occurs  In  connection  with  a  students 
application  for.  or  receipt  of.  financial  aid 
The  conferees  Intend  that  this  exception 
should  allow  the  use  of  social  security  num- 
bers In  connection  with  a  student's  applica- 
tion for.  or  receipt  of.  financial  aid. 

Tlie  conference  substitute  odds  that  noth- 
ing In  these  provisions  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment shall  preclude  official  audits  of  feder- 
ally supported  education  programs,  but  that 
data  io  collected  fihall  not  be  personally  iden- 
tlAable.  The  conference  substitute  also  pro- 
vides that  the  consent  and  rights  of  the  par- 
ents of  a  student  transfer  to  the  student  at 
age  IB  or  whenever  he  is  attending  a  poet- 
secondary  education  Institution,  No  action 
to  termlnale  assistance  for  violation  of  these 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment  shall 
be  taken  unless  tbe  Secretorv-  finds  failure 
to  comply,  and  that  compliance  cannot  be 
■wnired  by  voluntary  means. 

The  conference  sabmttnte  abto  adopts  the 


precisions  of  the  House  bill  relating  to  pro- 
tection of  parental  and  pupil  rights,  wltt 
amendments.  The  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides that  all  instructional  material  which 
wlU  be  used  lu  connection  with  any  research 
or  experimentation  program  or  project  shall 
be  available  for  inspection  by  parents  or 
guardians. 

In  approving  this  provision  concerning  the 
privacy  of  Information  about  students,  the 
conferees  are  very  concerned  tp  assure  that 
requests  for  information  associated  with 
evaluations  of  Federal  education  programs 
do  not  invade  the  privacy  of  students  or  pose 
any  threat  of  psychological  damage  to  them, 
At  the  same  time,  the  amendment  Is  not 
meant  to  deny  the  Federal  government  the 
Information  It  needs  to  carry  out  the  evalu- 
ations. OS  Is  clear  from  the  sections  of  the 
amendment  which  give  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  the  Secretary  of  HEW  access  to 
otherwise  private  information  about  stu- 
dents. The  need  to  protect  students'  rights 
must  be  balanced  against  legitimate  Federal 
needs  for  information. 

Under  the  amendment,  an  educational 
agency  would  have  to  administer  a  Federal 
teat  or  project  tuless  the  anticipated  In- 
vasion of  privacy  or  potential  harm  was  de- 
termined to  be  real  and  slgniAcant.  as  cor- 
roborated by  a  generally  accepted  body  of 
opinion  within  the  psychological  and  mental 
health  professions.  In  short,  tbe  amendment 
is  intended  to  protect  the  legitimate  rights  of 
students  to  be  free  from  unwarranted  in- 
trnstons:  it  is  not  Intended  to  provide  a 
blanket  and  automatic  Justlflcatlon  for  a 
school  system's  refusal  to  administer  achieve- 
ment testa  and  related  iustrumenu  necesBar>' 
to  the  evaluation  of  on  applicable  program. 
Limitation  on  withholding  of  Federal 
/wmf.*.— The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  tbe 
House  bill,  prohibits  the  withholding  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  a  recipient's  refusal  to 
admlnLs  ter  a  test  or  provide  personally 
Identifiable  data  on  the  grounds  of  violation 
of  rights  of  privacy  and  confident lalltv,  the 
unacceptabillty  of  the  research  project,  or 
because  the  purpose  is  to  alter  personal  be- 
havior or  values. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that  a 
State  or  local  educational  agency  or  other 
educational  Institution  may  refuse  to  pro- 
vide personally  Identifiable  data  on  student.-; 
or  their  families  as  a  part  of  any  applicable 
program  on  the  grounds  that  It  constitutes 
a  violotlon  of  the  right  to  privacy  and  con- 
fidentiality. 

The  conference  substitute  modifies  this 
provision  so  that.  In  the  case  of  any  dispute 
arising  under  this  section,  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  shall  be  af- 
forded the  applicant. 

In  adopting  the  conference  substitute 
with  respect  to  this  provision,  the  conferees 
note  that  personally  identifiable  data  does 
incrtide  any  such  data  which  can  easily  be 
traced  to  sttidents.  snch  as  social  security 
numbers.  ;n  deleting  the  reference  to  admin- 
istration of  tests  or  projects,  the  Conferee.-v 
have  concluded  that  to  make  such  a  specific 
reference  would  be  unnecessary.  In  new  of 
the  broQd  scope  of  the  language  pertaining  to 
refusHl  to  provide  personally  identifiable 
data  on  students  or  their  famlliea  as  part 
of   nn  applicable  program. 

Memhernhip  of  statutory  adri.nory  roun- 
rf/.-.— The  House  bill,  but  not  the  Senate 
amendment,  provides  that  If  the  President 
falls  to  appoint  a  member  of  a  Presidential 
education  advisory  council  within  sixty  days 
alter  a  vacancy  occurs,  the  Secretary  of 
HKWsliHll  inimedlstely  appoint  the  mernber. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

A.fsistance  to  advixoTi/  councitt. — The 
Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House  bill. 
vertts  authority  for  assistance  to  and  regu- 
lations for  Secretarial  and  Commlwloner'^ 
advisory  councils  in  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. Kxlstlng  Uw  vesU  such  authority  hi 
the  Commissioner.  In  addition,  tU«  Seiute 
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amendment  limits  compensation  of  em- 
ployees of  advisory  councils  to  08-18  for  the 
executive  director  of  a  Presidential  council 
and  OS-15  for  executive  directors  of  other 
statutory   coxmclls.   The   House   recedes. 

This  amendment  should  not  be  construed 
to  give  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  or  the  Office  of  Education 
authority  to  classtfy  in  the  clvU  service  the 
staff  positions  on  national  advisory  councils 
whose  members  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. If  those  positions  must  be  classified, 
they  should  be  classified  by  the  executive 
directors  of  those  councils,  whose  decision 
should  t)e  subject  to  review  by  tbe  ClvU 
Service  Commission. 

More  broadly,  as  regards  Presidential  ad- 
visory councllB,  it  Is  the  Intention  of  the 
conferees  that  these  advisory  councils  be 
independent  of  the  Office  of  Education  and 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  This  independence  is  essential  If 
these  councils  are  to  fulfill  their  function 
oi  conducting  independent  evaluations  of 
the  administration  of  education  programs 
within  their  piu-view.  The  staffs  of  these 
councils  should  not  be  employees  ol  the  Of- 
fice or  of  the  Department,  Such  status  would 
seriously  Jeopardize  the  Independence  of 
tbese  advisory  councils. 

Presidential  advisory  councils. — Tlie  House 
bill,  but  not  tbe  Senate  amendment,  pro- 
vides that  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act  relating  to  tiie  setting 
of  meeting  times  and  adjournment  of  meet- 
ings BhoU  not  apply  to  Presidential  advisory 
councils.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Auditing  oTut  review  of  advisory  council 
activities— The  Senate  amendment,  but  not 
the  House  bill,  applies  the  audit  and  review 
provisions  to  all  advisory  councUs  covered  by 
part  D.  Existing  laa-  limlte  coverage  to  statu- 
tory advisory  councils.  The  House  recedes. 

Applicability  of  ottier  law  to  advvaory  coun- 
cils.— The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  bill,  provides  that  the  provisions  of 
part  D  supersede  any  other  provisions  of  law 
inconsistent  with  part  D.  The  House  recedes. 
Bureau  of  Libraries  and  Learning  Re- 
sources.—The  Senate  amendment  establishes 
within  the  Office  of  Education  a  Bureau  of 
Libraries  and  Learning  Resources  through 
which  the  Commissioner  shau  administer  all 
programs  relating  to  assistance  for.  and  en- 
couragement of,  libraries  and  information 
centers  and  education  technology. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
proTislon.  The  House  recedes  with  an  amend- 
ment creating  on  Office  of  Libraries  and 
learning  Resources  and  eliminating  the  su- 
pergrade  poeitlons. 

RigKts  of  parents  and  pupils — open  meet' 
ings.~~The  House  bill  provides  that  meetings 
of  local  educational  agencies  at  which  any 
research  or  experimentation  project  assisted 
under  the  Act  is  considered  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  and  shall  provide  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  Interested  memtiers  of  the  pub- 
lic to  testify.  The  Senate  amendment  provides 
that  no  application  for  assistance  under 
ESEA  may  be  considered  unless  the  local 
educational  agency  certifies  that  members  of 
the  public  have  been  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity, upon  reasonable  notice,  to  testify  or 
comment.  The  House  recedes. 

ADULT    EXIPCATION    ACT 

Special  experimental  demonstration  proj- 
ects and  teacher  training  .—The  Bouse  bill 
eliminates  the  reservation,  from  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  Adtilt  Education  Act.  of 
amounts  for  special  project  and  teacher 
training  grants  made  dlrecuy  by  the  Com- 
missioner. The  Senate  amendment  reduces 
from  30  percent  to  15  percent  the  maximum 
amount  which  the  Commissioner  may  reaerve 
for  such  purposes,  effective  for  fiscal  years 
1975  and  thereafter.  Since  the  House  bill  re- 
peals the  authority  for  the  Commissioner  to 
make  direct  grants  for  Innovative  programs 
and  for  teacher  training,  it  requires  the 
States  to  u-e  if  'J    of  theU-  lunds  for  such 


purposes.  However,  no  programs  af^raved 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  these  amounts 
shall  be  terminated  due  to  this  amendment. 
Tbe  Senate  amendment,  whUe  retaining 
the  Commlsstonet's  authority  to  make  direct 
grants,  requires  hlra  to  establish  procedures 
under  which  State  educational  agencies  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  offer  recommenda- 
tions to  the  grant  recipient  and  to  submit 
comments  to  the  Commissioner.  The  Senate 
recedes  on  all  of  these  provisions  including 
the  provision  that  multi-year  programs  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  from  the  funds 
available  to  him  under  Section  300  must 
continue  to  be  funded  after  the  termination 
of  the  Cc»nmlssioner'8  discretionary  au- 
thority under  that  section  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  the  grant  or  contract. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  Bouse 
bill,  broadens  the  list  of  eligible  recipients 
for  the  Commissioner's  discretionary  funds 
to  include  agencies  conducting  community 
school  programs,  and  adds  a  definition  of  a 
"community  school  program"  to  the  defini- 
tions contained  In  .<}ectlon  303  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act.  The  House  bill  contains  no 
comparable   provision. 

The  House  recedes,  with  an  amendment 
providing  that  the  "other  community  serv- 
ices'  provided  under  such  programs  must  be 
related  to  educational,  recreational,  and  cul- 
tural servlcee. 

New  State  plan  requirements. —Both  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  add 
a  requirement  to  the  SUte  plan  provision  of 
the  Adult  Education  Act.  requiring  that  such 
plan  provide  for  coordinaUon  with  man- 
power development  and  training  programs 
and  occupational  education  programs.  In 
addition,  the  House  bill,  but  not  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  requires  that  such  plan 
provide  for  coordination  with  other  pro- 
grams (including  right  to  read  programs) 
designed  to  provide  reading  Instruction  for 
adults  which  are  carried  on  by  State  and 
local  educational  agencies. 

The  Senate  recedes.  In  adopUng  language 
requiring  coordination  of  adult  education 
programs  with  manpower  programs  and  read- 
log  Improvement  programs.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  conferees  that  such  coordina- 
tion be  reciprocal. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment require  that  such  State  pJan  provide 
that  the  State  educational  agency  will  moke 
available  for  programs  of  equivalency  for 
a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  secondary 
school  no  more  than  a  ceruin  portion  ol  the 
State's  allotment.  In  the  House  bill,  such 
portion  is  25  percent  of  the  excess  of  the 
State's  allotment  over  Its  allotment  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  In  the  Senate  amendment,  such 
portion  Is  25  percent  of  the  State's  aUotment. 
The  Senate  recedes,  with  an  amendment 
providing  that  the  porUon  set  aside  for  such 
purposes  shall  be  no  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  State's  allotment. 

Institutionalized  adults. — Both  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  amend  the 
requirement  of  the  Adult  EducaUon  Act  that 
a  State  plan  set  forth  a  program  assuring 
progTJss  with  respect  to  all  segments  of  the 
adult  population,  by  making  it  clear  that 
such  population  includes  the  instltutlonol- 
laed.  In  addlUon.  the  House  bill,  but  not  the 
Senate  amendment,  limits  the  amount  which 
may  be  used  for  the  education  of  such  In- 
stitutionalized persons  to  5  percent  of  funds 
to  carry  out  such  Act  for  a  fiscal  year. 

The  Senate  recedes,  with  an  amendment 
changing  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
funds  which  may  be  so  used  to  aO'i  of  funds 
used  to  carry  out  such  Act  for  a  fiscal  year. 
National  clearinghouse  for  adult  educa- 
tion.— The  Senate  amendment  amends  the 
Adult  Education  Act  to  provide  for  tbe 
establishment  of  a  national  clearinghouse  for 
adult  education.  There  Is  no  comparable  pro- 
vision in  the  Bouse  bill. 
The     conference     substitute     places     the 


clearinghouse  wUhln  the  Office  of  Education 
instead  of  as  a  separate  agency. 

State  Advisory  CounciU — Both  tbe  House 
bill  and  Senate  amendment  provide  that  any 
State  receiving  assistance  under  tbe  Adult 
Education  Act  may  establish  a  State  advisory 
council.  The  House  bill  specifies,  but  tlie 
Senate  amendment  doe*  doc.  that  the  Sta&e 
may  designate  on  existing  SUte  advisory 
council.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Extension  of  authorizatitms  amd  technical 
amendments. — The  House  bill  extends  tbe 
authortiations  for  the  Adult  Edocatloo  Act 
by  authorizing  appropriations  of  «235.000.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1974.  and  for  each  of 
tbe  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Tbe  Sen- 
ate amendment  authorizes  approfiriatiotis 
for  such  Act  of  »150.000.000.  for  eacii  of 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  ftlTSjQOO.OOO 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  and  •200.000.000  I<x  each 
or  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978.  The  senate 
amendment  also  contains  a  provision  main- 
taining grants  to  each  SUte  at  the  amount 
actually  made  in  grants  to  such  SUte  in  the 
fiscal  year  1973.  The  House  recedes,  with  on 
amendment  maintaining  grants  to  each  SUte 
at  90  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  level  for 
'  fiscal  year  1975  and  subsequent  fiscal  years 
The  conferees  wish  to  emphasise  strongly 
that  in  revising  the  authorization  Cgin^a  to 
a  lower  level  than  current  authonzattons, 
they  ore  doing  so  in  Ught  of  what  has  been 
the  history  of  approprUUons  and  do  not  in 
any  way  imply  that  actual  appropriaUons 
for  adult  education  should  be  diminished- 
just  the  opposite.  The  conferees  Blr«as  that 
they  believe  funding  for  adult  education  con- 
tinues to  be  Insufficient  and  should  be 
increased. 

The  House  biU  extends  the  Indian  program 
under  the  Adult  Education  Act  through  fiscal 
1977.  The  Senate  amendment  extends  this 
program  through  fiscal  1978.  The  House 
recedes, 

Amendments  relating  to  htUngual  educa- 
tion.— The  Senate  ameodment.  but  not  the 
House  hill,  amends  the  Adult  Education  Act 
to  require  that  special  emphasu  be  gfen  to 
the  needs  of  persona  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability. 

The  conference  substitute  odopU  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  amendment,  but  pro- 
vides that  special  assistance  shall  be  given  to 
the  needs  of  such  individuals  in  bilingual 
adult  education  programs  ia  which  instruct 
tioo  is  given  in  English  and.  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  allow  such  persons  to  progress 
effectively  through  the  oduit  education  pro- 
gram, in  the  native  language  of  such  persons. 

Effective  dates.— The  Senate  amendment. 
but  not  the  House  bill,  niakes  provision  for 
controUlng  the  effective  dates  of  ceruin  of 
iu  amendments  to  the  Adult  Education  Act. 
The  provisions  of  the  House  bUl  ore  effective 
on  enactment.  The  House  recedes. 

EDtrCATIOM    or    TK«    RANDICAFm}    ACT  ' 

Short  title. — The  Senate  amendment,  but 
not  the  House  bill,  provides  that  Its  title 
amending  the  Education  of  the  RaiuUcapped 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Amend ments  of  1 973 ' ".  The 
conference  substitute  adopt*  tbe  Senate  pro- 
Tlstoo,  changing  ■■1973"  to  "1974  '. 

Adrisory  co?n»ntf(ce  — The  House  bUI  pro- 
vides that,  subject  tc  the  Commissioner  s  au- 
thority to  combine  or  abolli^h  adrlsorv  com- 
mittee*, the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Handicapped  Children,  established  under 
section  «04  of  the  Education  of  tbe  Handi- 
capped Act,  shall  continue  to  exist  unta 
July  1.  1978. 

The  Senate  amendment  continues  such 
advisory  committee  unta  July  1.  iflTt.  and 
auihorircs  tlOO.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1974  and 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years  to 
carry  out  Its  responsibilities.  The  Rouse  re- 
cedes with  an  amendment  extending  the 
committee  through  fiscal  year  1977. 

Officers  of  Bureau  for  the  Education  and 
Training  of  the  Handicapped. — The  Rouse 
bUl  provides  that  the  Bureau  for  the  Educa- 
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tioQ  and  TrfttnlQg  of  the  Handicapped  estab- 

IUsh»l  under  section  603  o(  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  shtUI  be  headed  by  a 
Deputy  CommisfiiODer  ot  Education,  to  be 
appointed  "by  the  Commt&s loner,  who  shall 
report  directly  lo  the  Commiastoner.  Five 
positions.  Including  that  of  Associate  Deputy 
Commissioner,  to  assist  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner are  also  established  by  this  section; 
and  the  Commissioner  Ls  given  explicit  au- 
thority to  assign  additional  super-grades  to 
the  Bureau. 

The  Senate  amendment  contain.*!  a  provi- 
sion which  Is  the  same  a.s  that  in  the  House 
bill,  except  that  the  Senate  amendment 
states  that  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation shall  be  appointed  in  the  competitive 
service  and  be  placed  In  grade  18  of  the 
General  Schedule  and  does  not  specifically 
create  the  position  of  A&soclate  Deputy  Com- 
znlssloner 

The  conferees  accepted  the  basic  House 
provisions,  but  also  agreed  to  the  OS  16  rat- 
mg  for  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  because 
other  Deputy  Commissioners  In  the  Office  of 
Education  are  appointed  on  a  noncompetitive 
basis  at  that  specified  rating.  The  conferees 
further  accepted  the  five  OS  16  positions  and 
iDcluded  a  specification  that  one  be  (or  an 
Associate  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment emphasized  the  need  for  strong  pro- 
fession&l  leadership  m  education  of  the  hand- 
icapped and  mAde  clear  Congress  mtent  that 
the  position  of  Deputy  Commissioner  be  a 
profeuional  position  and  that  the  leadership 
of  the  Bureau  be  continuous.  TTirough  these 
provisions,  the  conferees  intend  to  assure 
that  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  education 
of  tbe  handicapped  will  report  directly  to  the 
CommLssioner  of  Education  and  wUi  have 
the  mujor  tole  In  the  devetopmeut  of  policy 
and  planning  procedures  for  educational  pro- 
graming for  handicapped  childrt-n  and  lu 
the  development  of  the  budget. 

Propram  of  amistanee  to  Statet.— The 
House  bill  authorizes  appropriations  lor  tbe 
purpose  of  assistance  to  States  under  part  B 
of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  of 
850.000.000  for  the  Sscol  year  1&74.  «6S.OO0.00O 
for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  and  9S0  000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1976 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  sections 
611  and  612  of  such  Act  so  as  to  change  the 
system  of  assistance  under  part  B.  for  fiscal 
year  1975  only,  from  a  system  of  State  allot- 
ments 10  a  system  of  entltlemenu  based  on 
915  per  student  in  average  dally  attendance. 
The  Senat«  amendment  provides  that  such 
assistance  to  States  for  Inttiatlng.  expand- 
ing, and  improving  programs  and  projects  for 
the  education  of  handicapped  children  at 
preschool,  elementfiry.  and  secondary  school 
levels  Is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  full 
educaiional  opportunities  '.o  nil  handicapped 
children.  The  Senate  amendment  alMi  amends 
section  611  (a)  of  such  Act  to  provide  for  the 
goal  of  full  educational  opportunity  to  all 
handicapped  children,  and  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  part  B  grants  ol  ftlOO.000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  »]  10.000.400  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  and  »120.000.000  for  h^al  year  1978. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  amendment,  tor  assslst- 
ance.  for  fiscal  year  1975  only,  under  part  B 
on  the  basis  of  entitlements,  changing  the 
disLTibution  of  such  entitlements  to  M.7£i 
per  child  aged  3  through  31.  and  adding  & 
provision  that  payments  under  port  B  for 
such  years  may  be  used  for  early  identifica- 
tion and  treatment  of  handicapped  children 
under  3  years  of  age.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
cunferees  that  this  provision  of  the  confer- 
ence substitute  win  enable  States  which  are 
required  under  any  provision  of  .State  law  or 
State  constitution  to  provide  full  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren to  moke  progress  lu  complying  with 
auch  requirement.  Although  the  conferees 
did  not  attempt  to  change  the  term  "handi- 
capped children"  in  law.  the  conferees  wish 


to  make  clear  their  intent  that  the  clarifica- 
tion of  such  term  under  existing  law  which 
refers  to  "other  health  Impaired  children" 
should  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  chil- 
dren who  have  a  disorder  in  one  or  more  of 
the  basic  psychological  processes  Involved 
In  understanding  or  in  using  language. 
spoken  or  uTltten,  which  disorder  may  mani- 
fest Itself  in  Imperfect  ability  to  listen, 
think,  speak,  read,  write,  spell,  or  do  mathe- 
matical calculations.  Such  disorders  include 
such  conditions  as  perceptual  handicaps. 
brain  injury,  minimal  brain  dysftmctlon. 
d>-slexUi.  and  developmental  aphasia. 

The  conference  substitute  extends  part  B 
authorizations  through  fiscal  year  1977,  au- 
thorizing appropriations  of  CIOO.OOO.OOO  and 
•IIO.OOO.OOO  for  1976  and  1977,  respectively. 

For  all  fiscal  years,  the  Senate  amendment, 
but  not  the  House  bill,  amends  section  613 
(a>  of  such  Act  to  require  States  to  establish 
a  goal  of  providing  an  opportunity  for  free 
appropriate  public  education  to  all  handi- 
capped children  and  a  procedure  to  assure 
that  funds  expended  are  used  to  accomplish 
that  goal.  In  addition,  the  Senate  amend- 
ment requires  States  to  provide  procedures 
for  insuring  that  handicapped  children  and 
their  parents  are  guaranteed  procedural 
safeguards  in  decisions  regarding  Identifi- 
cation, evaluation,  and  educational  place- 
ment of  handicapped  children;  procedures  to 
Insure  that,  to  the  maximum  extent  appro- 
priate, handicapped  children  are  educated 
with  children  who  are  not  handicapped;  and 
procedures  to  Insure  that  testing  and  evalu- 
ation materials  and  procedures  are  selected 
and  administered  so  as  not  to  be  racially  and 
culturally  discriminatory. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  amendment,  changing 
the  goal  from  providing  an  opportunity  for 
free  appropriate  public  education  to  all 
handicapped  children  to  providing  full  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  all  handicapped 
children. 

Additional  State  plan  requirements. — T^e 
House  bill  requires  that  a  State  receiving 
assistance  under  part  B  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioner (Within  one  year  of  enactment  of 
the  House  bill)  through  Us  State  educational 
agency  an  amendment  to  Its  State  plan  which 
will  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  to  In- 
sure the  education  of  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren, and  to  insure  that  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  the  Stale  In  need  of  special  education 
are  Identified  and  evaluated,  that  a  detailed 
timetAble  for  providing  full  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  handicapped  children  Is 
established,  aiid  that  such  amendment  to  the 
State  plan  will  be  available  to  parents  and 
members  of  the  general  public.  The  House 
bill  also  directs  the  Commissioner  to  pre- 
scribe criteria  to  protect  the  confidentiality 
ot  information  collected  by  the  State  In  so 
amending  its  State  plan. 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  similar 
pro'-iiiions.  which  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal 
year  1976  and  fiscal  years  thereafter,  and 
whlth  require  the  amendment  to  the  State 
plan  lo  be  submitted  lo  the  Commls^iioner  by 
December  31.  1974.  However,  no  Stale  has  to 
spend  fvmds  allotted  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  that  plan  unless  it  receives  an  allot- 
ment greater  than  its  1973  allotment.  The 
Senate  amendment  contains  additional 
amendments  to  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  m  order  to  assist  in  carrylug  out 
the  additional  State  plan  requirement.  Sec- 
tion 612iaMat  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
raising  the  mmimum  each  State  may  receive 
from  part  B  funds  from  $200,000  to  itaOO.OOO, 
section  6I3'a)  (U  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
increase  the  maximum  allowable  funds  for 
administration  and  planning  from  tlOO,- 
000  to  »200.000,  and  there  la  a  provision  that 
such  mcreases  and  the  new  requirements 
shall  not  be  effective  with  respect  to  any  fis- 
cal year  unless  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts 


allotted  to  the  States  for  that  fiscal  year  Is 
MS.000.000  or  more. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment. 

It  Is  the  intent  of  this  legislation,  that 
handicapped  children  attendli^  both  public 
and  private  Institutions  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration In  any  amendment  to  the  State 
plan  which  Is  made  In  compliance  with  this 
new  provision. 

Regional  education  programs  for  deaf  and 
other  handicapped  persons. — The  House  bill 
adds  a  new  section  to  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  which  authorizes  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  grants  to  or 
contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion (Including  Junior  and  community  col- 
leges and  vocational  and  technical  institu- 
tions) and  other  appropriate  nonprofit  edu- 
cational agencies  for  vocational,  technical, 
postsecondary.  or  adult  education  programs 
for  deaf  and  other  handicapped  persons. 
Priority  is  to  be  given  under  this  section  to 
programs  serving  multi-state  regions  or  large 
population  centers,  programs  adapting  exist- 
ing programs  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
handicapped,  and  programs  designed  to  serve 
areas  of  clearly  demonstrated  need  for  such 
services. 

There  Is  no  comparable  provision  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Centers  and  services  to  meet  special  needs 
of  the  handicapped. — The  House  bill  extendi^ 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  for  cen- 
ters and  ser\-lces  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  the  handicapped  for  the  fiscal  years  1974. 
1975,  and  1976-  Appropriations  for  such  vears 
of  $7,250,000.  $12,000,000  and  $18,000,000.  re- 
spectively, are  authorized  for  purposes  of  as- 
slstmg  regional  resource  centers  for  handi- 
capped children.  Appropriations  for  such 
years  of  $10,000,000.  $15,000,000  and  $20,000- 
000.  respectively,  are  authorized  for  purposes 
of  providing  for  centers  and  services  for  deaf- 
blind  children.  Appropriations  (or  such  years 
of  $12,000,000.  $24,000,000,  and  $36,000,000. 
respectively,  are  authorized  for  purposes  of 
assisting  experimental  preschool  and  early 
education  programs  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Appropriations  of  $1,000,000  tor  each  of 
sucli  years  are  authorized  for  purposes  of 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  above 
programs. 

The  Senate  amendment  extends  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  such  cen- 
ters and  Bcr\'ices   for  the  fiscal   years  1974. 

1975.  1976.  1977.  and  1978.  Appropriations  for 
each  of  such  years  are  authorized  at  levels 
of  $37,000,000.  $53,000,000.  $70,000,000.  $77.- 
000,000.  and  $85,000,000.  respectively,  and  are 
not  designated  to  any  particular  program. 

The  conference  substitute  authoriates  ap- 
propriations tor  assisting  regional  resource 
centers  of  $13,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
$18,000,000  tor  fiscal  year  1976  and  $19,000.- 
000  (or  fiscal  year  1977.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute authorizes  appropriations  (or  centers 
and  services  for  deaf-bitnd  children  of  $15.- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1975.  $20,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  and  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  The  substitute  also  authorizes  anpro- 
prlatious  for  experimental  preschool  and 
early  education  programs  of  $25,500,000  for 
fiscal   year   1975.   $36,000,000   for  fiscal   ycr.r 

1976.  and  $38,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
Training  personnel  for  the  education  of  the 

handicapped.— The  House  bill  extends  the 
authorization  (or  programs  of  training  per- 
sonnel for  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, except  for  programs  for  training  physi- 
cal educators  and  recreation  personnel  for 
handicapped  children.  Appropriations  of  $37.- 
700.000  for  fiscal  year  1974.  $45,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  and  $52,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1976  are  authorized.  There  Is  a  separate  au- 
thorization for  programs  for  training  physi- 
cal educators  and  recreation  personnel  for 
handicapped  children  for  appropriation*  of 
$500,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1974.  1976. 
And  1976. 
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Tbe  Senate  amendment  extends  such  au- 
thorlzotlon  for  fiscal  years  1974  through 
1978,  Without  a  separate  authorization  for 
training  ph>-sical  educators  and  recreation 
personnel.  Amounts  authorized  for  each  such 
fiscal  year  are  $40,500,000.  $45,500,000,  $50.- 
S[J0,O0O.  $65,000,000.  and  $60,000,000.  respec- 
tively. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  such  programs  (except  for 
programs  lor  training  physical  educators  and 
recreation  personnel)  of  $45,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  $53,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1076.  and 
$54,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977.  and  author- 
izes appropriations  for  programs  for  train- 
ing physical  educators  and  recreation  per- 
sonnel of  $500,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1975  and  1976.  and  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1977. 

Research  fn  the  education  of  the  Ttandi- 
rapped.— The  House  bill  provides  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  programs  of  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  in  the 
education  of  the  handicapped  children  of 
$9,916,000  for  fiscal  year  1974.  915,000.000  (or 
fiscal  year  197S,  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1976. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  author- 
l7.atlon  for  such  appropriations  of  SIO.OOO.OOO 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  514,000.000  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  $18,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  >'ear  1977.  and  $25.- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

The  conference  substitute  avithorlzes  ap- 
propriations (cr  such  programs  of  $15,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  and  $20,000,000  foi  fiscal  year  1977. 

tnsiTuctional  media  for  the  handi- 
coppcd.— The  House  bill  extends  the  author- 
ization for  programs  relating  to  educational 
media  for  bandtcapBed  persoi^  for  appro- 
priations tor  fiscal  yiars  1974.  1975.  and  1976, 
In  the  amounts  o(Vl3,000,000.  $18,000,000. 
ai.'--  $23,000,000.  respectively. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  such  programs  of  $15,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  $18,000,000  SoT  fiscal  year 
1975.  and  $32,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  such  programs  of  $18,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1975.  $23,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1»76.  and  $32,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
Special  pfoprcTTis  for  children  with  specific 
learning  disabilities- — The  House  bill  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  research,  train- 
ing, and  model  centers  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  chUdrett  with  specific  learn- 
ing disabilities,  of  $3,350,000  for  fiscal  year 
1074.  SIO.OOO.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1975,  and 
$20,000,000  tor  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  appro- 
priations (or  such  purposes  o(  $5,000,000  (or 
fiscal  year  1974.  $7,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
•15.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1976.  $30,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $35,000,000  (or  fiscal 
year  1978. 

Tbe  couferenv-w  substitute  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  such  ptirposes  of  $10,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1975,  and  $20,000,000  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977. 

INDIAN  KDVCATION 

Extenslon  and  revision  of  programs  for  the 
education  of  Indian  children. — The  House 
bill  extends  through  fiscal  year  1977  section 
810  (grants  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  Indian  childrent  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  and  the  Indian  Elementary  and 
Secondary  School  Assistance  Act. 

The  Senate  amendment  extends  such  sec- 
tion 810  through  fiscal  year  I97B.  and  amends 
such  section  to  provide  for  participation  on 
an  equitable  basis  of  eligible  children  In 
private  schools.  The  Senate  amendment,  but 
pot  the  House  bill,  olso  Increases  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  available  for 
Indian  controlled  schools  under  the  Indian 
Elementary    and   Secondary   Edueatton    Act 


from  6%  to  10%.  authorizes  programs  (or 
preparing  Individuals  for  teaching  or  admin- 
istering fecial  programs  for  Italian  chJi- 
drea  and  iii-ser\'lce  training  (or  persons 
teaching  in  such  prograzzis  with  tax  authorl- 
zatk>n  of  $3  niiUloa  for  fiscal  years  1975 
through  197S.  and  authcgteea  tbe  Commis- 
sioner to  award  up  to  300  fCUowablps  io  In- 
dian sttidents  for  studying  graduate  and  pro- 
fefsional  programs  at  lostltutiona  of  higher 
education  in  fiscal  years  1975  through  1979. 
The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  fellowship 
recipients  stipends  and  subsUtence  allow- 
ances and  shall  pay  to  the  insUtute  of  higher 
education  the  amount  be  determJaea  to  cover 
thii  cost  of  education  for  the  fellowship  hold- 
er. The  Bouse  recedes  with  an  amendment 
authorizing  fellowships  through  fiscal  year 
1978. 

ZXtSXHEttCT  SCHOOL   AlO 

EUgibiUtif  of  local  educationat  agencies.-^ 
The  House  bill  amends  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  by  providing  that  local  educational 


Readinff  improrement  projects, — Under 
the  pjrovlslons  of  the  Senate  amendment  re- 
lating to  the  national  reading  Improvement 
program,  tbe  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
contract  with  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  for  demonstration  projects  In 
schools  having  large  numbers  or  high  per- 
centages of  children  aith  reading  deficien- 
cies, and  with  such  agencies  and  other  non- 
profit insUtuLions  for  demonstration  proj- 
ects for  preschool  children.  Each  such  con- 
tract mu£t  fulfill  specUic  requirements,  cov- 
ering testing,  types  of  programs,  availabil- 
ity of  te.?t  resulu,  parental  involvement  and 
CTXirdlnation  between  preschool  and  elemen- 
tary school  programs.  Appaicatlona  may  be 
approved  only  if  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy has  been  notified  and  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  comment. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  these 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment,  except 
that  such  projecu  ore  not  referred  to  oi  dem- 
onstration  projects.    The   conferees   intend 


agencies,  a  majOTlty  of  whose  students  are     ^'"^   '^  requirement  with  respect  to  con 

^    _.  .  .  "..  ffn/itn    n-lrK    «»•._....«.    ■ ....... . 


members  of  a  minority  group  are  eligible  for 
assistance  under  such  Act  without  being  re- 
quired to  submit  dlstrictwlde  integration 
plans. 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  such 
provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

extension  of  Emergency  School  Aid  Act. — 
The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  Houae 
bill,  amends  such  Act  so  as  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30. 1974.  through  fiscal  year 
1976  with  no  new  obUgatlonal  authority.  The 
House  recedes. 

Reservation  for  metropolitan  area  proj- 
ects.— The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  blU.  reduces  from  5  percent  to  4  per- 
cent the  amount  reserved  for  metropolitan 
area  projects  from  the  sums  appropriated 
for  such  Act  for  a  fiscal  year.  Tbe  confer- 
ence substitute  eliminates  such  reservation 
of  funds,  thus  increasing  the  amount  of 
funds  discretionary  with  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary (or  funding  acUvities  otherwise  author- 
ized by  the  Act. 


racts  with  nonprofit  Institutions  is  a  limita- 
tion on  the  Commlaslooer.  and  does  not  apply 
to  State  or  local  educational  agencies.  The 
conference  substitute  also  omits  langiioge 
from  the  Senate  amendment  which  requires 
that  eacii  contract  demonstrate  an  integral 
relaUonship  between  prcelemeniary  programs 
and  subsequent  programs,  and  that  pre- 
clementory  programs  will  be  carried  out  as 
part  of  a  general  learning  environment.  Tbe 
conference  subetitute  removes  the  require- 
ment of  prior  notification  of  the  State  edu- 
cational agencies  before  approval  of  on  appii- 
caUon  of  a  local  educational  agency  and 
adopts  a  substitute  Instead  o(  a  provision 
wherem  an  advisory  council  Is  appointed  by 
a  State  educational  agency  in  order  to  receive 
and  designate  prloriues  among  applications 
for  grants  in  that  State,  and  wherein  the 
local  educational  agency  shall  notify  the 
SUte  educational  agency  of  lis  desire  to  re- 
ceive a  grant.  It  is  the  Intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion that  both  public  and  nonpublic  schools 
be  adequately  represented  on  the  State  Ad- 


Other   reservations -The    Senate   amend-     iJ^i7^^,nT^"-f;v,    °  ^"^^^   contract   may   be 
ment  Increases  the  reservation  from  appro-     h?^h!^^fc  5""°".'  ^^f''^''^  ^'  ^^*  P"J«t 
prlatJons  for  such  Ac.  for  special  pro^s     ^^  "'^  Sta^  educational  agency.  The  confer- 
and  educational  television  from  13  percent 
to  15  percent.  Increases  such  reservation  for 
nonprofit  groups  from  8  percent  to  10  per- 
'     and    Increases    such    reservations    for 


evaluation  from  1  percent  to  2  percent.  The 
House  bill  contains  no  comparable  provisions. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Special  projects  for  teaching  mathematics: 
education  parks. — The  Senate  amendment, 
but  not  tbe  House  bill,  authorizes  grants 
for  the  conduct  of  special  programs  for  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  to  children  eligi- 
ble under  such  Act.  and  repeals  the  pro- 
vision in  section  709  of  such  Act  relating  to 
educational  parks.  The  Bouse  recedes,  with 
an  amendment,  since  section  709  Is  repealed 
by  title  II  of  these  amendments. 

natiokal  nsaoiNG  impkovement  pkocuiam 
Purpose    of    the    program. — The     Senate 
amendment,  but  not  the  Rouse  bill,  estab- 
lishes a  new  program  to: 

( '. )  provide  financial  assistance  lo  encour- 
age State  and  local  educational  agencies  to 
undertake  demonstration  projects  to 
strengthen  reading  instruction  programs  in 
the  elementory  grades: 

(2>  provide  financial  assistance  for  the 
development  and  enhancement  of  necessary 
skills  of  Instructional  and  other  educational 
staff  for  reading  demonstration  programs- 
aud 

i3)  develop  a  means  by  which  measurable 
objectives  for  reading  demonstration  pro- 
grams can  be  established  and  progress  to- 
WEu^  such  objectives  assessed. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  these 
purposes  but  the  projects  and  programs  are 
not  referred  to  ai  demonstration  projects 
and  piogroms. 


agency.  The  confer- 
ence substitbte^also  provides  that  not  more 
than  12 'i  perceiVt  of  funds  expended  under 
this  program  in  any  fiscol  year  may  be  ex- 
pended In  any  one  State  In  that  year. 

Purchase  of  hooks  for  reading  improvement 
projects. — Under  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
amendment  relating  to  the  national  reading 
Improvement  program,  the  Commissioner 
shall  reserve  up  to  3  percent  of  the  demon- 
strotlon  program  funds  for  grants  to  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  (50'^  -90^-  }  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
gram for  the  purchase  of  inexpensive  books 
for  distrlbntlon  to  elementary  students.  This 
provision  Is  omitted  from  the  conference  sub- 
stitute, but  it  is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees 
that  grant  recipients  may  use  stich  funds  to 
buy  such  books. 

Special  emphayis  project.'  —Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment  relating  to 
the  national  reading  improvement  program, 
the  Commissioner  Is  aurhorlzed  to  contract 
with  local  educational  agencies  for  q>ecial 
emphasis  projects  to  determine  ihe  effective- 
ness of  Intensive  Instruction  bv  reading  spe- 
cialists and  reodlns  teachers  (whose  qualifi- 
cations are  set  out  in  the  law).  State  eduea- 
ttonal  agencies  must  approve  the  prvlectB  A 
dlstrictwlde  project  Is  authorized  and  prloniv 
In  awardmg  distnctwide  project  is  given  to 
districts  making  maximum  utilization  of 
televtalon  programs  (ot  teachers  of  reading. 
The  conference  substitute  contains  this  pro- 
vision. 

Reading  training  on  public  teletision  — 
Under  the  Senate  amendment,  tbe  Conuni^i- 
sloner  Is  attthorteed  to  enter  Into  grants  ot 
ccmlracts  for  preparation,  production,  evalu- 
ation, and  distrlbutloD  for  use  on  pubiu-  edu- 
cational  television  couriw  for  riementary 
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teachrrii  who  v:\n\i  to  become  reading  teach- 
ers or  specialists.  The  conlerence  substltule 
coiitflifi-'^  this  provision. 

Grants  far  imttitutionx  of  higher  educO' 
lion. — Under  the  Senate  amendnient,  the 
Commliuloner  is  aathorlzed  to  make  grants 
to  In.stituttons  of  higher  education  to  assist 
ihem  In  strengthening  graduate  and  under- 
((radimte  programs  in  the  teaching  of  reading, 
and  In  planning  and  Implementing  coopera- 
tive programs  with  Stale  and  local  educa- 
tioiiai  agencies.  The  conference  substitute 
does  not  contain  this  provision  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Bstablinhment  of  the  Offict  for  the  tm- 
provement  of  Reading  Programx. — Under  the 
Senate  amendment,  there  Is  established  an 
Office  for  the  Improvement  of  Reading  Pro- 
gram-;, to  supersede  the  existing  Right  to 
ReAd  Office,  beaded  by  a  Director  at  the  CS- 
n  level,  responsible  for  administration  of 
this  Act  and  for  coordination  of  the  furnish- 
ing of  jverrlces  under  a  number  of  OE,  NIE, 
and  HEW  reading -related  programs.  The  con- 
ference aiibstltiue  does  not  contain  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  amenament. 

Eftablix?iment  of  the  Reading  Improve- 
ment  Lattoratory. — Under  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, the  Director  of  the  Nauonai  Institute 
of  Edtjcation  is  directed  to  designate  an  ex- 
isting facility  or  to  establish  a  new  facility 
to  be  known  as  the  Reading  Improvement 
Laboratory.  Through  the  Institute  and  the 
Laboratory,  he  shall  conduct  reseajch,  dem- 
onstrations, and  pilot  projects  In  reading. 
The  conference  substitute  does  not  contain 
this  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment.  Al- 
though the  conference  committee  dropped 
this  provision,  the  conferees  strongly  believe 
thaf  additional  research  in  reading  Is  needed. 
ThLi  purpose  can  be  accomplished,  however, 
through  the  regtilar  appropriations  for  NIE. 
AlfO,  the  conferees  urge  NIE  to  explore  desig- 
nating an  existing  laboratory  for  rendlng. 

Sfatr  CfTtificatton  Agencies. — Under  the 
Senhte  amendment,  the  CommL-^sloner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  to  enable  them  to  Institute  or  up- 
grade reading  certification  requirements.  The 
conference  substitute  does  not  contain  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Efahiaiion. — Under  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, the  Commissioner  must  submit  an 
evaluation  report  to  the  authorizing  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  not  later  than  March 
31  annually.  The  conference  substitute  con- 
talus  this  provision  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, except  that  the  Commissioner  may  re- 
serve 1  percent  of  sums  appropriated  for  the 
reading  program  for  any  fi."ical  year  for  evalu- 
ation of  programs  assisted  thereunder. 

Eitablinhment  of  the  Presidential  Award 
for  ReadiJig  Achievement. — Under  the  Senate 
amendmeut.  to  motivate  children  to  read. 
there  is  established  a  Presidential  Reading 
Achievement  Auard.  including  an  emblem  to 
be  presented  to  elementary  school  children 
for  leading  acbtevemeut.  and  a  flag  or  other 
appropriate  recognition  for  elementary 
schools  achieving  excellence.  The  conference 
substitute  does  not  contain  this  provision  of 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Reading  Academies.  -Under  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  Commiiisloner  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  contracts  and  jjranta  with  uou- 
pro&t  groups  for  reading  academy  programs 
for  youths  and  adulis  who  do  not  otherwise 
receire  such  assistance.  This  provision  is  con- 
tained in  the  conference  substitute. 

Authorizations. — Under  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, authorizations  for  the  reading  Im- 
provement projects  are  A82.0O0.00O  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  $88,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973.  and 
SU3.000.000  for  each  of  fis<;al  years  1977  and 
1978.  Under  the  conference  substitute,  such 
authorizations  are  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  ftB2,000.000  for  fiscal  year  IQIQ.  «88.000.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1977.  ond  893,000,000  for 
fibcal  year  1978.  Under  the  conference  sub- 
stitute. If  appropriations  for  such  reading 
Improvement    projects    exceed    830,000,000, 


Buch  excess  shall  be  distributed  to  the  States 
according  to  their  relative  school-age  popula* 
tlon,  except  that  no  State  Is  to  receive  lesa 
than  tfiO.OOO.  Such  excess  funds  must  be  ad- 
ministered through  State  educational 
agencies  exclusively  and  those  agencies  must 
give  priority  in  funding  to  already  federally- 
funded  reading  programis. 

Under  the  conference  substitute,  the  State 
educational  agency  has  responsibility  for 
oversight  administration  of  local  programs 
assisted  with  such  excess  funds.  In  order  to 
assure  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  conference  substltut*  which  relate 
to  the  use  of  such  excess  funds,  but  actual 
program  administration  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  grant  recipient. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  appropria- 
tions for  special  emphasis  projects  are  au- 
thorized as  follows:  S2&.00O.O0D  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  MO.OOO.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1976.  and 
MO.OOO.OOO  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1977  and 
1978.  Under  the  conference  substitute,  such 
authorizations  are  815.000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976.  and 
$25,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1977  and 
1978. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  $3,000,000 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  reading 
training  on  public  television  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  to  remain  available  tor  obligation  and 
expenditure  through  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year.  The  conlerence  substitute  contains 
this  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  reading  academies  of  $10.- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1975.  $15,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  vear 
1977.  and  $26,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978. 
The  conference  substitute  authorizes  for 
such  academies  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
$7,500,000  for  tUcal  year  1976.  and  $10,- 
000.000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978- 

POLICY  STATEMENTS  AND  WHTTE  HOUSE  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  EDUCATION 

National  policy  with  respect  to  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity. — The  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendment  both  contain  state- 
ments of  national  policy  reaffirming  the  pri- 
ority of  the  national  goal  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity.  The  House  bill,  hut  not 
the  Senate  amendment  modifies  this  goal  by 
limiting  It  to  the  individual's  desire  to  learn 
and  ability  to  absorb  education.  The  House 
bill  states  that  the  goal  of  equal  educatioiul 
opportunity  Is  a  matter  of  highest  priority 
while  the  Senate  amendment  sutes  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  high  priority.  The  House  recedes. 
Policy  u-itJi  respect  to  advance  funding  of 
education  programs. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment, but  not  the  House  bill,  declares  It  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  Im- 
mediately and  continuously  Implement  the 
advance  funding  section  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act.  The  House  recedes. 

Polic;/  tcith  respect  to  museutns  as  edij_- 
eational  institutions. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment, but  not  the  House  bill,  sets  as  a  na- 
tional policy  that  the  cost  of  educational 
services  In  museums  be  more  freqtiently 
t>orne  by  educational  agencies  benefiting 
from  those  services. 

The  conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment,  but 
states  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
such  policy  be  observed- 
Policy/  with  respect  to  career  education  pro- 
grams for  disadvantaged  children. — The  Sen- 
ate amendment,  but  not  the  House  bill,  states 
the  Intent  of  Congress  to  encourage  the  use 
of  Title  I  ESEA  funds  for  career  edtication 
programs.  The  Senate  recedes. 

White  House  Conference  on  Education. — 
The  House  bill  authorizes  the  President  to 
call  a  White  House  Conference  on  Education 
In  1975.  The  purpose  of  the  Conference  Is  to 
stimulate  a  national  assessment  of  the  con- 
dition, needs,  and  goals  of  education  and  to 
obtain  from  participating  citizens  a  report 


of  the  findings  and  recommendations  resiUt- 
Ing  from  such  assessment. 

The  House  bill  directs  all  participants  In 
activities  carried  on  under  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  relating  to  the  White  House 
Conference  to  consider  all  matters  which 
they  believe  relevant  to  the  brood  ptvpose 
of  the  program.  It  directs  that  special  con- 
sideration be  given  to  specified  aspects  of 
preschool  education,  primary  education,  oc- 
cupational education,  higher  education,  and 
the  adequacy  of  education  at  all  levels  In 
meeting  special  needs  of  individuals.  Partici- 
pants may  narrow  the  scope  of  their  dellliera- 
tlons  to  educational  problems  which  arc 
most  critical  In  their  areas  but  they  must  be 
encouraged  to  view  such  problems  In  the 
context  of  the  total  educational  structure 
The  House  bill  establishes  a  National  Con- 
ference Committee  to  consist  of  35  members, 
15  appointed  by  the  President,  10  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and 
10  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  func- 
tion of  the  Committee  will  be  to  provide 
overall  guidance  and  planning  for  the  Con- 
ference. It  may  provide  asslsUnce  In  the 
organization  of  local  and  State  Conference 
activities  preceding  the  White  House  Con- 
ference, and  shall  be  resporulble  for  the  flual 
report  of  the  Conference.  This  report  must 
be  made  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  December  1,  1975.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  per  diem  compensation  of 
members  of  the  Committee  and  for  staffing 
of  the  Committee. 

The  House  bill  also  authorizes  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  grants  to 
States  which  apply  therefor  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  costs  of  State  participation  in 
the  Conference  program  (including  the  con- 
duct of  conferences  at  the  State  and  local 
levels).  These  grants  will  be  made  with  the 
approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
and  will  be  apportioned  equitably  among 
the  States,  but  each  State  will  receive  at  least 
$26,000  and  not  more  than  $75,000. 

The  House  bill  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  to 
remain  available  until  June  30.  1976.  The 
provisions  are  to  apply  in  the  territories  and 
pos-sesfiions  as  well  as  in  the  fifty  8tate.s. 
The  Senate  amendment  contains  similar 
provisions,  specifically  mentioning  nonpub- 
lic schools  and  adult  education  in  the  list 
of  matters  to  be  considered  by  the  Confer- 
ence. The  Conference  Committee  members 
are  all  appointed  by  the  President.  The  Con- 
ference under  the  Senate  amendment  is  to 
take  place  in  1977,  and  $10  million  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  without  fiscal  year 
limitation. 

The  Conference  substitute  combines  the 
provUlons  of  the  House  bill  with  respect  to 
the  composition  of  the  National  Conference 
Committee  with  the  remaining  provisions  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  except  that,  under 
the  Conference  substitute,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  stuns  or. 
may  be  neceseary,  as  In  the  House  bill,  to 
remain  available  until  June  30. 1978. 

EDUCATIONAL    STUDIES    AND    SUBVETS 

Study  of  purposes  and  effectiveness  c/ 
compensatory  education  programs. — The 
House  bill,  but  not  the  Senate  amendment, 
contains  a  provision  which  directs  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  to  conduct 
an  evaltiative  study  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion programs.  Including  title  I  of  Uie  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondar>-  Education  Act  of 
196S.  The  study  is  to  hiclude  an  analysis  of 
methods  of  meeting  the  educational  needs 
of  children,  and  of  alternative  methods  for 
distributing  funds  under  such  programs, 
and  may  include  experimental  programs 
An  Interim  report  Is  to  be  mode  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Congress  no  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976,  and  a  final  report  Is  to  be 
made  not  more  than  nine  months  later.  This 
section  also  makes  provision  for  submission 
to  Congress  of  a  plan  for  its  study  prior  to 
commencing  such  study. 
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The  conference  substitute  adopts  this  pro- 
vision of  the  House  bill,  but  limits  the  num- 
ber of  experimental  programs  to  20.  which 
Rliall  be  reasonably  geographically  represent- 
ative, and  provides  that,  Instead  of  a  sepa- 
rate authorization  of  appropriations  for  such 
study,  funds  available  under  Section  151(1) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
Buch  study. 

Survey  and  study  for  updating  number  of 
children  counted:  study  of  the  measure  of 
poverty  used  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. — The 
House  bin  requires  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  expand  the  current  population  sur- 
vey in  order  to  update  Title  1  poverty  data 
among  the  SUtes.  It  also  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  study  the  feasibUlty  of  various  means  of 
updating  Title  I  poverty  data  within  the 
States.  The  results  of  the  updating  of  the 
current  population  survey  and  the  results  of 
the  study  of  updating  within  States  must  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress.  The  Senate 
amendment  directs  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  relative  measure  of 
Title  I  poverty  may  be  more  accurately  and 
currently  developed.  The  Center  Is  directed 
to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
study.  Including  recommendations  for  means 
of  Improving  poverty  definitions,  not  later 
than  one  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act. 

The  conference  substitute  ad<^ts  both 
provisions,  modifying  the  study  contained  in 
the  Senate  amendment  so  that  It  shall  be 
supervised  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  with 
the  full  participation  of  the  NatioiVal  In- 
stitute of  Education  and  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics. 

Study  of  late  funding  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs.— The  House 
bill  directs  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
and  study  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
late  funding  of  Federal  programs  handicaps 
local  educational  agencies  in  the  effective 
planning  of  their  programs,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  program  quality 
and  achievement  of  objectives  is  adversely 
affect«d  by  such  late  funding.  Such  study  is 
also  directed  to  determine  means  by  which. 
through  legislative  or  administrative  action, 
such  problem  may  be  overcome.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Education  Is  to  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  results  of  such  £i\idy,  together 
with  his  recommendations,  not  later  than 
one  year  after  enactment  of  the  bill.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Study  relating  to  aViletic  injury. — The 
House  bill  dlrecu  the  Secretorj*  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  Investigation  and  study  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  injuries  occurring  In 
connection  with  athletic  compeUtion  In  sec- 
ondary schools  and  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  year  following  enactment 
or  this  Act.  and  the  relationship  of  such 
casualties  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  ath- 
letic trainers,  both  certified  and  noncertlfied. 
The  study  Is  also  to  Include  determinations 
or  the  amount  of  time  needed  for  all  schools 
with  only  noncertlfied  athletic  trainers  to 
hftve  a  certified  athletic  trniner  available, 
and  of  the  estimated  cost  to  such  schools 
of  having  such  a  certified  athletic  trainer 
for  all  such  schools  for  the  three-year  period 
beginning  after  such  amount  of  time  has 
eJap.sed  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
study  win  also  cover  the  formulation  of  ap- 
propriate certification  procedures  for  athletic 
trainers  for  such  schools.  Under  the  House 
bill,  the  Secretary  shall  request  each  school 
to  maintain  appropriate  records  and  submit 
appropriate  information  to  him.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  report  to  Congress  on  the  study 
within  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Bouse  bill.  The  House  bill 
authorizes  appropriations  for  the  studv  of 
$75,000. 


The  Senate  amendment  contains  similar 
provisions,  except  that  the  study  is  not  di- 
rected to  cover  the  issue  of  certification  of 
athletic  trainers,  and  the  study  is  to  cover 
other  school-related  athlete  injuries  besides 
those  related  to  interschool  competition.  The 
House  recedes. 

Safe  schools.— The  House  bUi  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  moke  a  study  to  determine  the  incidence 
of  crime  and  violence  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  over  the  five-vear  period  end- 
ing June  30. 1974.  the  number  and  location  of 
schools  affected  thereby,  and  the  rate  of  such 
offenses  per  student,  the  costs  associated 
therewith,  and  the  effectiveness  of  school  se- 
curity programs  to  prevent  such  crime  and 
violence,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  such  secu- 
rity programs  on  learning  and  the  school- 
community  relationship.  The  study  shall  also 
cover  the  effect  of  educational  programs  on 
the  prevention  of  such  crimes  and  violence, 
and  the  relation  of  school  crime  and  violence 
in  large  urban  areas  with  various  causal  fac- 
tors. The  House  bUl  dlrecU  the  Secretary  to 
request  each  State  education  department's 
cooperation  in  malntaming  records  for  the 
study  and  in  submitting  information  to  him 
The  Secretary  is  further  directed  by  this  title 
to  report  on  the  study  to  Congress  within 
thirteen  months  after  enactment  of  the  bill. 
No  specific  authorization  is  stipulated. 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  similar 
provi.sions.  except  that  the  study  is  to  cover 
the  period  from  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Senate  amendment  through  fiscal  year  1976, 
and  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  and  contracts  with  inatltuuons. 
agencies,  and  organizations  in  order  to  con- 
duct surveys,  research,  and  pilot  projects 
connected  with  such  study.  The  Senate 
amendment  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$375,000  for  such  study,  and  provides  that 
funds  available  to  the  Commissioner  under 
section  4O0  of  tbe  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act  shall  be  available  for  such  study. 
The  conference  report  adopts  the  provi- 
sions of  the  House  bni.  except  that  the  ilate 
for  submission  of  the  report  is  that  contained 
In  the  Senate  amendment,  and  the  language 
describing  the  scope  of  the  study  is  that 
contained  in  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
conference  substitute  provides  that  the  study 
shall  include  necessary  research. 

Study  relattng  to  impact  aid.— The  Senate 
amendment,  but  not  the  House  bill,  directs 
that  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics  Is  directed  to  furnish 
to  the  authorizmg  committees  data  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  location  of  impact  aid 
children,  an  estimate  of  the  economic  impact 
of  the  presence  of  Federal  property  on  local 
educational  agencies,  and  estlnmtes  of  the 
per-capua  income  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies receiving  impact  aid.  The  data  required 
for  this  study  .«hall  be  prepared  for  each 
school  district  which  received  impact  aid 
payments  for  fiscal  1973. 

Tne  Senate  recedes.  The  conferees,  In 
omitting  the  requirement  for  such  study 
from  the  conference  substitute,  do  not  mean 
that  these  data  are  not  recognized  by  the 
Congress  to  be  Important  and  vitallv  needed 
and  therefore  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be 
compiled. 
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Community  service  and  continuing  edu- 
cation.—The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  bill,  amends  title  I  (community  serv- 
ices and  continuing  education)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  by  including  among 
the  fundable  activities  studies  of  labor  man- 
agement relations  and  by  continuing  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Community  Service  and 
Continuing  Education  through  June  30.  1975. 
The  Home  recedes  on  the  provision  extend- 
ing the  Advisory  CouncU  through  fiscal  year 
IS75  The  conference  substitute  does  not  In- 
clude labor  management  relations  In  the  list 


of  fundable  activities  since  the  conferees  be- 
lieve that  such  activities  are  already  eligible 
for  support  under  title  I  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.  The  Commissioner  Is  directed  to 
reexamine  the  regulations  lor  that  program, 
and  the  projects  supported  under  it.  to  assure 
that  lal>or  management  relauons  receive  ap- 
propriate recognition  as  a  supportable  ac- 
tivity. 

Developing  institutions. — The  Senate 
amendment,  but  not  the  House  bill,  amends 
title  in  of  such  Act  (Developing  Institu- 
tions) by  authorizing  the  Conuniseioner  to 
waive  three  years  of  the  requirement  that 
institutions  be  in  existence  for  five  years 
prior  to  their  ellglbinty  for  assistance  under 
title  III  If  the  particular  institution  Is  lo- 
cated in  or  near  communities  with  large 
numbers  oi  Spanish -speaking  people  and  if 
the  Commissioner  determines  that  such 
waiver  will  increase  higher  education  oppor- 
tunities for  Spanish -peaking  people. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment,  omitting 
the  necessity  for  the  particular  institution 
to  be  located  in  or  near  communities  with 
large  numbers  of  Spanish -speaking  people, 
'and  requiring  that  the  Commtf^loner  deter- 
mine that  waiver  wUl  substantlaUy  Increase 
such  opportunities.  The  conference  agree- 
ment is  not  meant  to  exclude  for  considera- 
tion of  a  waiver  those  Institutions  already 
serving  large  numbers  of  Spanish -speaking 
people. 

Bilingual  education.— The  Senate  amend- 
ment, but  not  the  House  bill,  amends  sub- 
part 4  (special  services  for  disadvantaged 
students)  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  such  Act— 

(a)  to  authorize  support  for  remedial  and 
other  special  services  for  students  with  aca- 
demic potential  who  by  reason  of  limited 
EngU&b-speaklng  ability  are  in  need  of  bilin- 
gual educational  teaching,  guidance  and 
counseUng  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pursue 
postsecondary  education;  and 

(b)  to  authorize  the  use  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  Special  Services  Program  for 
the  training  of  persons  to  provide  bilingual 
educational  teaching,  guidance  and  coun- 
seling needed  in  order  to  enable  limited 
English-speaking  abUlty  students  to  pursue 
a  post -secondary  education. 

The  House  recedes  as  to  the  first  such 
amendment-  The  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides that  recipients  of  grants  for  such  spe- 
cial sen'lces  shall  include  in  their  curricu- 
lum a  program  of  English  language  Instruc- 
tion for  students  of  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability.  Programs  to  tram  per^ns  to  pro- 
vide bilingual  lustrtiction  and  counseling 
can  be  supported  under  the  Education  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act. 

Veterans  cost  of  instruction   payments 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  amends  section  420  (relating  to  veter- 
ans" cost  of  Instruction  payments)  by — 

(0)  making  schools  eligible  for  a  first-veor 
payment  if  10  percent  of  its  undergraduate 
students  are  veterans  (present  law  requires 
a  10  percent  increase  in  veieransi : 

(b)  requiring  as  a  precondition  for  eligi- 
bility that  the  number  of  veterans  be  at 
Ie.-i.st  25; 

(c)  setting  S135.0O0  as  a  maximum  pay- 
ment and  seeking  to  provide  19.000  as* a 
minimum  payment  under  the  program; 

(dl  requiring  that  75  percent  of  the  funds 
received  by  a  school  under  such  section  be 
used  for  special  programs  for  veterans;  and 
<e\  permitting  second-year  ellgtbiiiiy  to 
be  met  by  a  school  which  maintains  the 
minimum  number  of  students  required  for 
first-year  funding  rlC;  Increase,  or,  under 
(o)   obove.  lO'f   of  student  body). 

Tlie  House  recedes,  with  amendments  prc- 
vldtttg  that  the  10  percent  of  undergraduate 
attendance  requirement  applies  if  the  per- 
centage of  veterans  in  attendance  Is  at  least 
equal  to  such  percentage  In  the  pTecedlng 
academic  year,  and  removing  the  retroactive 
effective  date  of  this  provision. 
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Teacher  Corp*.— The  Senate  amendment, 
but  not  the  House  bill,  amends  the  Teacher 
Corps  provlsicmii  of  the  Edacatlon  Ftofea- 
stons  Development  Act  in  order  (a)  to  permit 
the  Teacher  Corps  to  support  demonstration 
projects  Tor  retraining  experienced  education 
personnel  serving  In  local  educational  a^'en- 
cies  and  to  Include  other  supportive  and 
a'lxilinry  personnel  among  persons  eligible 
tor  training,  and  ib>  to  prm-lde  for  technical 
a-S5L:>tance  and  dissemination  of  information 
with  respect  to  the  Teacher  Corps  and  pro- 
vides a  more  flexible  compensailon  schedvile 
for  Teacher  Corps  participants. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
accepting  only  that  portion  of  the  Senate 
amendments  which  provided  for  participa- 
tion by  experienced  teachers  and  teacher 
aides,  the  inclusion  of  which  includes  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  in  the  allocation  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Teacher  Corps  for  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  a  provision  for 
some  flexibility  in  the  compensation 
schedule. 

Assistance  for  training  in  the  legal  pro/e9- 
jtion.— The  Senate  amendment,  bui  not  the 
House  bill,  adds  at  the  end  of  part  D  of  Title 
XX  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  a 
new  section  of  assistance  for  training  In  the 
legal  profession  through  which  the  Commis- 
sioner is  authorized  to  make  grants  or  con- 
tracts with  public  and  private  agencies  and 
org  anliiat  Ions  other  than  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  assist  individuals  from 
disadvantaged  liacltgrouuds  to  undertake 
training  for  the  legal  profession. 

The  conference  siibstltute  tncludes  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment,  except 
for  a  provision  relating  to  appropriations  for 
fij^al  year  1974,  and  except  that  the  effective 
date  of  ihe  new  section  is  changed  from 
prior  to  July  1.  1974.  to  September  1.  1974. 
Community  college  and  ocrupationai  edU' 
cation. — The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  bUI.  amends  part  A  of  Title  X  of  such 
Act  to  extend  for  one  year  the  period  during 
which  appropriations  may  be  made  for  plan- 
ning for  community  college  programs.  The 
House  recedes. 

Political  leadership  intern  program .^The 
Senate  amenoment.  but  not  the  House  bill, 
creates  a  new  political  leadership  luiem  pro- 
gram in  which  the  Commissioner  will  make 
grants  to  liistltutlons  of  higher  education  for 
polirical  interns  who  win  work  In  the  offices 
of  local  and  State  officials  Grants  under  this 
program  mu-st  be  distributed  among  the 
States  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable as  the  number  of  Membeni  of  Con- 
grats of  the  state  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  Members  of  Ccngre&s  m  all  States.  The 
Federal  share  of  planning,  developing  and 
adniiniBterlng  the  program  is  100  percent. 
and  the  Federal  share  of  ofwmtine  the  pro- 
gram 13  50  percent.  »5  million  is  authorised 
for  ft-scai  1975  and  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
in?  fiscal  years    The  Senate  recedes. 
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AnSCELLANroUS   PROVL'UONS 

■imendmcnta  lo  tlie  Liarary  Srrvicri  cml 
construction  Act  and  llie  Va-allonat  EdUia- 
l"jn  Act  of  (9S.7  rrtolinj  lo  biliuguul  «(uco- 
llon  and  vixational  training— Ttie  Seuate 
ameudiueut.  but  uoi  ihf  Hoiuc  buI  revUes 
llie  Vocaltaiial  EducAtlon  Act  or  1D63  m  Che 
fuljQwijii(  inauner  : 

The  Senate  amendnieiit  aiiibortzn  MO 
muiin.M  each  (or  flical  years  1875  nnd  1976 
rcr  (be  piirpnae  of  runmiig  a  new  bilingual 
voc-.tioual  education  program.  The  confer- 
ri4Ce  substitute  aull.orires  »l76uO.b0O  lor 
T  ^cu\  year  1976  only 

The  Senate  amendment  includes  per^Dns 
rjl  limited  English-speaking  ahuitv  on  the 
national  and  state  vocational  education  nd- 
*  la^ry  councils. 

The  conlereuce  subktllute  incIudK  ihu 
pmvUion.  but  the  State  advisory  council 
may  include  such  studenu  where  appro- 
priate. 

The  Sen.i'.e  amendment   includes  n   new 


dcnmtlon  of  "focatlonal  training"  and  a 
new  definition  of  "postaecoudary  educational 
institution". 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  thu  pro- 
vuion,  but  requires  that  a  postsecondar; 
educational  Institution  must  be  nonproflt. 
Tlie  Senate  amendment  requires  that  5 
percent  of  the  appropriations  for  basic  State 
grants  under  the  Act  be  distributed  by  the 
Commissioner  to  statea  which  he  finds  have 
areas  of  high  concentrations  of  persons  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  retain 
thu  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  that  the 
new  MO  million  authorization  be  distributed 
within  States  among  school  districts  serving 
areas  with  concentrations  of  children  with 
limited  English-speaking  ability.  The  Sen- 
ate rscedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  creates  a  new  pro- 
gram for  bUlngtial  vocational  training  ad- 
ministered by  the  Commissioner,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  with 
authorizations  of  MO  mUIlon  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  S80  million  for  fiscal  year  1976.  and  S80 
million  for  fiscal  year  1977.  Sixty-five  per- 
cent of  funding  la  allotted  for  granu  and 
contracts  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies,  postsecondary  and  private  voca- 
tional training  institutions,  and  other  non- 
profit agencies  to  provide  bilingual  voca- 
tional training.  One  quarter  of  the  funds  are 
reserved  for  the  training  of  teachers  and 
ancUIary  personnel,  such  as  counselors  and 
10  percent  will  be  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Instructional  materials  and 
methods. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  «17  - 
500.000  for  fiscal  year  1975  only,  for  blUn- 
gual  vocational  training  programs.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment  relating 
to  Instructor  training  programs  and  develop- 
ment of  Instructional  materials,  methods, 
and  techniques  are  not  Included  in  the  con- 
ference substitute. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bUl.  Inserts  In  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  a  new  reqiiu-emeut  that  pri- 
ority in  funding  under  that  Act  must  be 
given  to  areas  with  high  concentrations  of 
persons  with  limited  English-speaking  abU- 
liy.  The  House  recedes. 

Assistance  /or  State  equalization  plans.— 
The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  authorizes  funds  to  assist  States  in 
planning  for  equalization  in  their  programs 
of  State  aid  for  public  education.  Each  plan 
must  be  stibmitted  to  the  Commissioner  not 
later  than  July  I.  1977.  and  must  conform 
to  guidelines  developed  by  the  Commissioner 
after  opportunity  for  public  comment.  These 
gtildeilnes  can  be  disapproved  by  either 
Hou.se  of  Congress,  and  a  State  can  refuse 
to  follow  any  final  guidelines  lu  developing 
Its  equalization  plan  if  It  states  the  reasonS 
l^L'^™  "'«'»'  States  may  receive  from 
»  00  000  to  ,1  million  to  assl.«  them  lu  the" 
p  arming,  depending  upon  their  relative  pop- 

^J",'.  "^''"'»"'nce  Buhstilute  Includes  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment,  but 
t^^ ,!"".  '^^""^"y  f«l>"re  that  a  state 
equallzallon  plan  take  into  consideratitin  the 
ext-nt  to  which  local  educational  acencles 
serie  areas  of  high  concentrations  of  low- 
Income  children  and  heavily  urbanized  area- 
The  conferees  deleted  this  soecinc  provision 
because  they  believe  that  the  two  general  re- 
quu^menls  remaining  Incorporated  It  In 
addition,  the  conference  substitute  provides 
reimbursement  for  amounts  expended  for  ad- 
ministration, as  weu  as  development,  of  ■such 
a  plan. 

£t(iia/i-ii(fon  iiicenlii  e  grants  lo  Slates  — 
The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bin.  finds  a  Federal  respouslbllltv  to  assist 
States  In  equalizing  educational  opportunity 
so  that  a  child  may  be  able  to  obtain  an  ap- 
propriate education  regardless  of  his  place 
of  residence  within  the  State.  It  authorizes 
the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  to  improve 
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the  quality  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu. 
cation  within  any  State  which  provides  as- 
surances that.  In  conformity  with  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner,  (a)  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation is  not  the  result  of  the  wealth  of  the 
school  district,  (b)  greater  amounts  are  spent 
on  children  with  greater  educational  needs. 
and  (c)  amounts  commensurate  with  edu- 
cational costs  are  expended  m  school  districts 
with  greater  costs.  There  arc  authorized  »50 
million  for  ascal  1976,  »75  million  for  fl.scal 
1977.  and  »100  million  for  fiscal  1978.  No 
State  may  receive  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  funds  for  aay  fiscal  year,  funds  must  be 
equitably  geographically  distributed 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Sex  discrimination  in  federally  assisted 
education  programs.— The  Senate  amend- 
ment, but  not  the  House  bill,  amends  title 
IX  (prohibition  of  sex  discrimination)  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  by  stating 
that  the  prohibition  against  sex  discrimina- 
tion contained  therein  shall  not  apply  to 
intercollegiate  athletic  activity  to  the  extent 
that  such  activity  does  or  may  produce  reve- 
nue or  donations  to  the  Institution  necessary 
to  support  such  activity.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment also  directs  the  Commissioner  to  pub- 
lish within  30  days  after  enactment  of  the 
Senate  amendment  regulations  Implement- 
ing the  provisions  of  such  title. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  only  that 
portion  of  the  Senate  provision  directing  the 
Commissioner  to  prepare  and  publish  regu- 
lations, but  Includes  a  provision  stating  that 
such  regulations  shall  Include  with  respect 
to  intercollegiate  athletic  activities  reason- 
able provisions  concerning  the  nature  of 
particular  sports. 

rrcalmenf  o/  Puerto  Rico  os  a  State— The 
House  bill  amentia  the  various  Acts  extended 
by  the  House  bill  to  provide  that.  In  each 
case.  Puerto  Bico  shall  be  treated  as  a  State 
Puerto  Bico  is  to  receive  only  one-half  of  lu 
allotment  under  title  I  of  the  Hementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  for  the 
first  year  after  enactment  of  this  Act  In  or- 
der to  allow  a  two-year  phase-In  of  the  treat- 
ment of  Puerto  Hlco  as  a  State  under  title  I 
As  a  conforming  amendment,  the  House 
bill  also  reduces  to  l  percent  the  amount  of 
funds  reserved  for  the  other  territories,  and 
in  some  cases,  for  the  Indian  schools  and 
Department  of  Defense  overseas  schools. 

There  Is  no  comparable  provision  In  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  with  respect  to 
treatment  of  Puerto  Klco  as  a  State  In  title 
I  with  amendments  which  are  described  else- 
where In  this  statement.  The  Senate  recedes 
with  respect  to  treatment  of  Puerto  Rlco  as 
a  state  in  the  other  Acts  extended  by  the 
House  bill.  ' 

ETtrnsion  o/  adrisori,  councils —The  House 
bill  extends  advisory  councils  on  titles  I 
idl»advantagedl.  lu  (innovation)  vn  (bl- 
luisunl  education)  of  ESEA.  title  IV  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  (Indian  edu- 
cation!. Emergency  School  Aid.  Adult  Edu- 
tjatlon.  and  Vocational  Education,  subject 
to  the  Commissioner's  authority  to  abolish 
or  consolidate  such  councils. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Statute  of  limitations.-The  House  bill 
adds  to  the  Elemcnlarj'  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  or  1965  a  section  providing  that 
no  State  or  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
liable  to  refund  any  payment  made,  to  It 
under  such  Act  which  was  subsequently  de- 
termined to  be  not  authorized  by  law  if 
such  payment  was  made  more  than  five  years 
before  the  agency  is  given  final  written  no- 
tice that  such  payment  has  been  determined 
to  be  unauthorized.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Etiinic  Heritage  Studies  Centers— The 
Senate  amendment  amends  title  IX  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  the  program  of  support  for 
ethnic  heritage  studies  centers  through  fiscal 
year  1978,  and  clarifies  the  reclpieuls  and 
types  of  activity  to  be  funded 
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The  House  bill  does  not  extend  this  pro- 
gram. The  House  recedes. 

CsaL  D.  PiaixiMS, 

Lt.OTD  MZEDS. 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 
Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Shixlzt  Chisholm, 
WiujAM  Lehman, 
John  Bbademas, 

Al3£RT  H.  QtJlE, 
AlJ>HONSO    BlXL. 
EDWtN   B.    FOBSTTHE, 
WlIXIAM   A.   STQCEB. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Claiborne  Pzi.1., 
Habsjson  a.  WnxiAMS, 

jENNtNCS    RaNIKSLPH, 

Edwasd  M.  Kennedy, 
Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Alan  Cranston. 
Thomas  P.  Eacleton, 
William  D.   Hatbawat, 
Peter  H.  Domimick, 
Jacob  K.  Javits, 

RiCHAaO  S.  SCHWEIKER, 

J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr.. 

Robert  T.  Staptobd, 

Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senate. 


CONGRESSMAN  DULSKI  ANNOUNCES 
HE  WILL  NOT  RUN  FOR  REELECTION 

(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  i 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  an- 
nounced to  the  people  of  the  37th  District 
of  New  York  that  I  will  not  tie  a  can- 
didate this  fall  for  reelection  to  the  con- 
gressional seat  I  h»^e  had  the  privilege 
and  honor  to  hold  fof-elght  terms. 

One-third  of  my  lifetime  has  been 
spent  in  elective  ofBce  a-s  a  legislator — 
the  past  16  years  in  the  greatest  legis- 
lative body  in  the  world. 

As  a  first-generation  Pole,  I  am  proud 
of  my  heritage  and  I  cherish  the  oppor- 
tunity the  people  of  my  district  have 
given  me  in  electing  me  as  their  Con- 
gressman. 

I  have  derived  great  .'■a tlsf action  in 
serving  and  representing  my  constitu- 
ents. To  them  I  give  my  heartfelt  thanks 
for  their  support  and  efforts  in  my  behalf. 

I  want  to  express  my  deepest  apprecia- 
tion to  my  family,  which  has  had  to  make 
many  adjustments  in  our  homelile  over 
the  years  because  of  my  public  commit- 
ments, and  to  my  loyal  and  dedicated 
stall, 

I  will  mLss  these  Halls  and  I  will  miss 
my  colleagues.  It  has  lieen  a  rich  and  in- 
vigorating experience  to  have  partici- 
pated in  the  many  pieces  of  landmark 
legislation  we  passed  during  the  past  16 
years,  and  I  leave  with  firm  confidence 
in  the  stability  and  vitality  of  our  con- 
stitutional processes. 

It  has  been  a  full,  rewarding,  and  sat- 
isfying career,  and  I  am  humbly  grateful 
to  all  who  have  given  me  encouragement 
and  help  along  the  way. 

Although  I  am  leaving  Congress,  I  will 
not  be  retiring  completely  from  the  polit- 
ical arena.  1  love  people.  I  enjoy  work, 
and  I  welcome  challenge.  I  plan  to  con- 
tinue an  active  and  fuWUing  life  with  my 
family  and  friends  in  Buffalo. 


BISHOP  LEROY  H.  CANNADY 

I  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr,  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  July  IS,  1974,  a  se- 
ries of  emergencies  in  my  city  of  Balti- 
more caused  me  to  arrive  in  Washington 
after  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
completed  the  morning  prayer.  I  re- 
gretted being  held  up  becau.se  I  had  in- 
vited Bishop  Leroy  H.  Cannady  of  Balti- 
more to  offer  the  morning  prayer  to  the 
House. 

Bishop  Leroy  H.  Cannad>\  pastor  and 
founder  of  the  Refuge  Way  of  the  Cross 
Church  of  Christ,  Inc.,  East  43d  Street 
and  Old  York  Road,  Baltimore,  Md.,  was 
bom  in  Prankllnton,  N.C.,  on  May  27, 
1922.  He  was  reared  and  educated  in  said 
city.  His  present  church  membership  has 
extended  to  approximately  450.  Among 
many  of  his  accomplishments  are:  Or- 
ganization of  a  day  care  center  wht>se 
enrollment  has  increased  to  60  and  he 
has  lectured  at  Morgan  State  College  on  . 
the  subject  of  religion.  He  is  now  in  the 
process  of  writing  an  autobiography.  He 
is  a  man  dedicated  to  helping  not  only 
his  parishioners,  but  anyone  be  finds  in 
need. 

I  am  certain  that  this  legislative  body 
benefited  from  the  morning  prayer  of- 
fered by  this  distinguished  clergyman. 


rounding  the  earlier  Rush  invitation.  At 
that  time.  I  asked  that  the  greatest  pos- 
sible effort  be  given  to  find  common 
ground  for  the  dlscu.ssion  to  proceed, 

I    am    pleased    that    that    common 
ground  has  been  found. 


QUESTIONS  ON  ECONOMY  WILL 
BE  APPRECIATED 

I  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.! 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  July  29,  the  President's  top  eco- 
nomic adviser,  Kenneth  Rush,  will  testify 
before  the  House-Senate  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  the  Nation's  economic 
problems. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  who 
originally  urged  that  Mr.  Rush  be  invited 
to  testify  before  the  JEC.  I  intend  to 
probe  deeply  into  this  area  of  grave 
public  concern. 

Nevertheless,  I  know  that  there  are 
many  questions  that  other  Members  of 
the  House  would  have  for  Mr.  Rush.  For 
those  Members  of  the  House,  I  would  be 
happy  to  raise  any  questions  which  you 
would  supply  to  me  prior  to  Monday, 
July  29.  Any  questions  I  am  unable  to 
put  directly  lo  Mr.  Rush  I  will  submit 
for  the  record  in  writing  with  a  request 
that  written  answers  be  provided. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  Mr, 
Rush  for  agreeing  to  appear  in  open  ses- 
sion tjefore  the  committee  after  earlier 
declining  to  do  so. 

That  refusal  by  Mr.  Rush  caused  the 
committee's  vice  chairman.  Senator 
William  Proxmiri:,  to  cancel  all  hearings 
then  scheduled  with  administration  wit- 
nesses. Since  Mr.  Rush  agreed  last  week 
to  testify  on  July  29.  Senator  Proxmire 
has  again  scheduled  hearings,  and  hope- 
fully. Congress  and  the  administration 
can  begin  to  discuss  in  a  mature  manner 
the  Nation's  economic  problems  and  en- 
gage in  a  cooperative  search  for  solutions. 

At  this  point  I  would  draw  attention  to 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks,  where  I  have 
.■submitted  copies  of  letters  of  June  18  to 
the  President  and  Senator  Psoxhire  ex- 
pressing my  dismay  with  the  events  sur- 


HOUSE    BUSING    AMENDMENTS 
SIDETRACKED 

I  Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  i 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
busing  issue,  yesterday  was  a  good  day 
for  the  Senate  but  a  very  poor  day  for 
the  House  of  Representatives.  All  of  our 
instructions  notwUhslanding.  on  all  four 
ba.sic  differences  with  the  Senate.  t!ie 
House  position  lost  out. 

First,  the  language  of  the  Scott-Mans- 
field amendment  was  held  intact,  the 
compromise  being  that  it  was  included 
only  once,  rather  than  the  original  two 
times,  in  the  language  adopted. 

Secontl  on  the  basic  issue  of  reopen- 
ing litigated  cases,  the  entire  thrust  of 
the  House  amendment  was  defeated  by 
the  simple  device  of  changing  the  word 
"shall"  to  "may."  Courts  already  "may  " 
reopen  so  the  adopted  language  amounts 
to  nothing  whatsoever. 

Third,  on  the  matter  of  the  payment 
of  attorneys'  fees  to  the  prevailing  party, 
other  than  the  Government,  the  Senate 
position  against  pa.\-ment  of  attorneys' 
fees  triumphed. 

Fourth,  on  the  Ashbrook  amendment 
which  prohibited  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  busing,  the  Senate  did  re- 
treat from  its  position  of  total  opposition 
but  it  was  necessary  to  soften  this 
amendment  by  exempting  Federal  im- 
pact aid  funds. 

On  the  whole,  as  the  Members  can  see, 
the  House  position  was  about  a  10-per- 
cent victor,  while  the  Senate  ended  up 
getting  90  percent  of  its  wLshes  vindi- 
cated. Our  conferees  held  out  for  more 
than  a  dozen  sessions  against  this  com- 
promise, but  in  the  final  analysis,  yielded 
to  the  more  adamant  position  of  the 
Senate  conferees. 

Only  yesterday  by  a  vote  of  261  to  122. 
the  House  reaffirmed  the  strong  position 
it  had  taken  regarding  this  national  dis- 
grace, mandatory  busing  of  schoolchil- 
dren to  achieve  the  hazy  goals  of  school 
integration.  We  should  reject  this  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  69  by  a  margin 
equally  overwhelming  so  the  Senate  will 
get  the  message.  Alter  all,  the  Senat« 
position  was  not  so  strong,  the  House 
amendment  having  lost  in  that  body  by 
only  one  vote. 


TELEVISING  JLTJICIARY  COMMIT- 
TEE PROCEEDINGS 
I  Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 1 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
voted  for  House  Resolution  1197.  Faced 
with  the  awesome  responsibility  pre- 
sented by  a  proceeding  to  remove  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  of- 
fice, we  may  tend  to  forget  that  we  are 
only  acting  as  representatives  of  the  peo- 
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pW.  Televising  these  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee proceedings  offers  a  chance  for  the 
pecple  to  closely  scrutinize  what  wc. 
their  representatives,  will  do. 

I  agree  with  some  of  my  coUeflgues 
thut  such  television  coverage  offers  the 
threat  ol  some  di.'^niption.  but  I  believe 
that  any  such  disruption  can  be  con- 
trolled and  will  not  make  judicious  delib- 
eretion  impossible.  We  simply  cannot  ex- 
clude close  public  scrutiny  from  sucli  an 
important  issue.  I  want  the  people  of 
the  15th  District  to  hear  what  I  hear  and 
see  what  I  see.  It  is  in  our  interest  and 
In  the  Interest  ol  the  American  people 
to  allow  television,  radio,  and  photo- 
graphic coverage  of  all  proceedings  re- 
lating to  the  possible  impeachment  of  the 
Pi-esident 


CONGRESSMAN    FISH    MISQUOTED 
ON  COLSON  TESTIMONY 

'Mr.  FISH  asked  and  wiis  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.* 
Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  15. 
when  the  Judiciar>-  Committee  heard 
testimony  from  former  White  House 
aide  Charles  Colson.  the  v.lre  services 
carried  a  story  attributed  to  me  that 
Mr.  Colson  implicated  President  Nixon 
In  ordering  the  break-in  at  the  office  of 
Dr.  Ellsberg's  psychiatrist. 

Subsequent  testimon>-  by  Mr.  Colson 
the  foUowing  morning  disclosed  that  Mi*. 
Colson's  reference  to  havlnt  learned 
that  the  President  approved  tie  "Ell.-^- 
berg  Operation"  did  not  refer  to  the 
break-in  of  Dr.  Fielding's  office. 

On  that  date.  July  16.  I  issued  a  re- 
lease for  the  wire  services  that  had  car- 
ried the  storj'  the  daj-  before,  stating  it 
was  inaccurate  to  infer  from  Mr.  Col- 
son's testimony  that  he  had  reference  to 
the  break-in  of  Dr.  Fielding's  office,  and 
that  it  was  clear  tliat  he  had  not  im- 
plicated the  President  in  the  break-in. 

Unfortunately,  my  release  of  July  16 
did  not  receive  the  coverage  of  the  prior 
days  story.  I  take  Uiis  time.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  interest  of  faiine**  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  my  colleagues  who  might 
have  been  affected  by  the  oi-iginal  stoiT 

The  text  of  my  press  release  of  July 
16  follows: 

There  wa«  some  confu&ioii  iu  that  part 
o(  Mr.  ColfiOH'i  tesllmoEiv  yesterday  th«t 
concerned  Prealdenttal  approval  of  the  "Ells- 
berg  Operation".  It  was  Inaccurafe  to  Infer. 
however,  from  liis  testimnnr  that  Mr.  Col- 
son had  rcrerence  to  the  breatc-ln  of  Dr 
PteldlIl^'s  omce. 

On  the  hasia  of  Mr.  Colson's  re&ttmony 
today,  it  la  clear  he  has  nor  impllcaied  the 
President  In  the  break-ia 

Today.  Mr.  Colson  lebtlfled  that  he  had 
no  knowledge  that  the  President  appro- ed 
the  break-tn  of  Dr.  FieidiUKS  office. 

He  »-as  a^ked  specim'ally  whether  he  ever 
learned  or  Presidential  approval  for  the 
breatc-ln  from  the  President  or  froro  Mr. 
Ehrlichmau   and   answered    in    t)ie    negative. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
foniia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
h  not  present. 


Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  tJie  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  399) 

Andrews.  N  c.  Dom  Mills 

Archer  Each  Iflctaols 

Baker  Gaydos  O'Hara 

Braaco  Gray  Powell,  Ohio 

Burke.  Calir.  Gubser  Rees 

Cnrey.  M.Y.  Giinier  Reld 

Cederbern  Harnia  RoUino 

Chiippell  Hanaen.  Idaho  Hooney.  N.Y. 

Ctilfihaliii  Haosen.  Wash.  Rosenthal 

Clark  Har-iba  Bostenkowski 

Clay  Hubert  Shusi  er 

Conyer*  Rogan  SyroiuKtou 

Corman  Holiflcid  Tea«ue 

Couithlln  Johnson.  Cullf.  ThompBon.  N  J. 

D«vi8.  Ou-  Jones.  Teuu.  Wlgplna 

Dennis  Litton  Wvatt 

DiKus  Mathls.  Ga. 

DlniteU  Melcher 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  382 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  furtlier  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
wiUi. 


SURFACE  MINING  CONTROL  AND 
RECLAMATION  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  'H.R.  llSOOt  to  provide 
for  the  regulation  of  surface  coal  mining 
operations  in  the  United  States,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
make  grants  to  States  to  encom'age  the 
Slat*  regulation  of  surface  mining,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTKE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  11500.  with 
Mr.  SanxH  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday.  tiUe  n  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  subject  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

AMFNDMCNT    OFFEBrO    BY     MRS.    JiIINK    TO    THE 
COMMTTTCC    AUEMOMETTT    IN    THE    NATUflE    Of 

A  avasrmjTr: 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  section 
211  of  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

AmeiuUnent  offered  by  Mrs.  Mink  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
sub»ntiite;  on  page  184.  line  10,  strike  en- 
tire flection  211  and  Insert  the  following 
new  section  21 1 : 

C!fVniON MENTAL    PROTECTION    PEBFORMANCE 
STANDAaUS 

toe.  211.  lat  .Miy  permit  is^ied  under  any 
approved  state  or  Federal  program  pursuant 
to  tlilfl  Act  to  conduct  surface  coal  mining 
operations  shall  require  that  auch  surface 
coal  milling  operaiLous  wUl  meet  all  applica- 
ble performance  standards  of  this  Act.  and 
such  other  requirements  as  the  regulator}' 
autborlty  shall  promulgate. 


(b)  General  performance  standards  shall 
be  applicable  to  all  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  and  shall  require  the 
operator  as  a  minimum  to— 

( 1 )  conduct  surface  coal  mining  operations 
so  a.^  to  maximize  the  utilization  and  couser- 
vallon  of  the  solid  fuel  resource  being  re- 
covered so  that  reaffectlng  the  land  In  the 
future  through  surface  coal  mhihig  can  be 
minimized: 

(2)  restore  the  land  affected  to  a  condi- 
tion at  least  fully  capable  of  supporting  the 
uses  which  it  was  capable  of  supporting  prior 
to  any  mining,  or  higher  or  better  uses  of 
which  there  is  a  reasonable  Ukellhood,  so 
long  as  such  use  or  uses  do  not  present  any 
actual  or  probable  hazard  to  public  health 
or  safety  or  pose  any  actual  or  probable 
threat  of  water  diminution  or  pollution,  and 
the  permit  applicants'  declared  proposed  land 
use  foliowliip  reclamation  Is  not  deemed  to 
be  Impractical  or  unreasonable.  Inconsistent 
with  applicable  land  use  policies  and  plans, 
involves  unreasonable  delay  in  implementa- 
tion, or  Is  violative  of  Federal.  State,  or  local 
law; 

(3)  assure  that  any  temporary  environ- 
mental damage  will  be  contained  In  the  per- 
mit area: 

(4j  reduce  the  land  dlsiturbed  incident  to 
svirface  mining  by  limiting  the  amount  of 
surface  excavated  at  any  one  time  during 
tzUning  and  combining  the  process  of  recla- 
mation with  the  process  of  mining  to  keep 
reclamation  operations  cxirrent.  and  to  com- 
plete such  reclamation  in  any  separate  dls- 
ilngulshable  portion  of  the  mined  area,  as 
promptly  as  possible,  but  not  later  than  the 
time  speciaed  In  a  reclamation  schedule 
which  shall  be  attached  to  the  permit: 

|5)  remove  the  topsoil  from  the  land  In  n 
separate  layer,  replace  it  on  the  backflU  area. 
or  If  not  utilized  immediately,  segregate  it 
In  a  separate  pile  from  other  .spoil  and  when 
the  topfloU  la  not  replaced  on  a  backfill  area 
within  a  time  short  enough  to  avoid  de- 
terioration of  the  topsou.  maintain  a  suc- 
cessful cover  by  quick  growing  plant  or  other 
means  thereafter  so  that  tlie  topsoJl  U  pre- 
served from  wind  and  water  eroalon.  remaln.s 
free  of  any  contamination  by  other  acid  or 
toxic  material,  and  is  in  a  usable  condition 
for  sustaining  vegetation  when  restored  dur- 
ing reclamation,  except  if  topsoU  is  of  Ui- 
sufllcient  qunnttry  or  of  poor  qoallty  for 
sustaining  vegetation,  or  If  other  strata  can 
be  shown  to  be  more  anitable  for  vegetation 
requirements,  then  the  operator  shaU  re- 
move, segregate,  and  preserve  In  a  like  man- 
ner such  other  strata  which  is  best  able  to 
support  vegetation: 

(6»  stabilize  and  protect  ai:  surface  areas 
InchitUng  spou  piles  affected  by  the  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operation  to  control  as 
effectively  as  possible  erosion  and  attendant 
lilr  and  water  pollution: 

17t  insure  that  all  debris,  acid,  or  highly 
mineralized  toxic  materials,  or  material  con- 
stituting a  flre  hazard  are  treated  or  de- 
posed of  in  a  manner  designed  to  prevent 
contamination  of  ground  or  surface  waters 
and  sustained  combustion: 

18)  with  respect  to  all  surface  coal  mlnini; 
operations  backfill,  compact  (where  advisabK? 
to  Insure  stabihiy  or  to  prevent  leaching  of 
toxic  materials),  and  grade  in  order  to  re- 
store the  approximate  original  contour  of 
the  land  with  all  highwalla,  spoil  piles  and 
depressions  eltmlnated  ( unless  small  depres- 
sions are  needed  in  order  to  retain  moisture 
to  assist  re-vegetation  or  as  otherwise  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  paragraph  (9)  of  this 
subsection) ;  Proi'ided.  however.  That  In  sur- 
face coal  miiUng  which  is  carried  out  at  the 
same  location  over  a  substantia)  period  of 
time  where  the  operation  transects  the  coal 
depo.sU:  and  the  thictuiess  of  the  coal  de- 
posit relative  to  the  volume  of  the  overbur- 
den Is  large  and  where  the  operator  demon- 
stratea  that  the  overburden  and  other  spoil 
and  waste  materials  ai  a  particular  point 
in  ttie   permit   area   or   otherwise   available 
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from  the  entlra  permit  area  is  insuCQcient. 
giving  due  consideration  to  volumetric  ex- 
panstOD,  to  restore  the  approximate  orlgloal 
contour,  the  operator,  at  a  minimum.  sbaU 
backfill,  grade,  and  compact  (where  advis- 
able) using  all  available  overbtutlen  and 
other  spoil  and  waste  materials  to  attain  the 
lowest  practicable  grade  but  not  more  than 
the  angle  of  repose,  to  provide  adequate 
drainage  and  to  cover  all  acld-formlng 
other  toxic  materials,  in  order  to 
an  ecologically  sound  laud  use  coo^Jatlble 
with  the  surroimdlng  region:  And  provided 
further.  That  In  surface  coal  mining  other 
than  as  described  in  the  first  proviso  to 
this  paragraph  (S).  and  other  than  opera- 
tions covered  by  subsection  (c)  of  tills  sec- 
lion,  where  tJie  volume  of  overburden  is 
large  relative  to  the  thickness  of  the  coal 
deposit  and  where  the  operator  demon* 
straies  that  due  to  volumetric  expansion 
the  amount  of  overburden  and  other  spoil 
and  waste  materials  removed  in  the  course 
of  the  mining  operation  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  restore  the  approximate  original 
contour,  the  operator  shall  after  restoring 
the  approximate  original  contour,  backflll. 
grade,  and  compact  (where  advisable)  the 
excess  overburden  and  other  spoil  and  waste 
materials  to  attain  the  lowest  pracUcable 
grade  but  not  more  than  the  angle  of  repose, 
and  to  cover  all  acld-formlng  and  other 
toxic  materials,  in  order  to  achieve  an  eco- 
logically sound  land  use  compatible  with  the 
surrounding  region  and  that  such  overbur- 
den or  spoil  shall  be  shaped  and  grade  in 
such  a  way  aa  to  prevent  slides,  erosion  and 
water  pollution  and  is  revegetated  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b)  (13)  of  this  section; 
(9)  create.  If  authorized  in  the  approved 
mining  and  reclamation  plan  and  permit, 
permanent  Impoundments  of  water  on  min- 
ing altes  as  part  of  reclamation  activities  only 
when  It  is  adequately  demonstrated  that — 
(A)  the  size  of  the  impoundment  is  ade- 
quate for  its  Intended  purposes: 

<B)  the  Impoundment  dam  construction 
will  be  80  designed  to  achieve  necessary 
st^Ulty  with  an  adequate  margm  of  safety 
compatible  with  that  of  structures  con- 
structed under  Public  I^w  8^-596: 

(C)  the  quality  of  impounded  water  will 
be  suitable  on  a  permanent  basis  for  its  m- 
tended  use  and  that  discharges  from  the  Im- 
poundment will  not  degrade  the  water 
quality  In  the  receiving  stream; 

<D)  the  level  of  water  will  be  reasonably 
stable; 

(E>  final  grading  will  provide  adequate 
safety  and  access  for  proposed  water  users; 
and 

(Ft  such  water  Impoundments  wlU  not 
result  In  the  diminution  of  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  water  utUlzed  by  adjacent  or 
surrounding  landow-ners  for  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, recreational  or  domestic  uses; 

( 10)  refrain  from  the  construction  of  roads 
or  other  access  ways  up  a  stream  bed  or 
drainage  channel  or  In  such  proximity  to 
such  channel  so  as  to  seriously  alter  the  nor- 
mal flow  of  water; 

(lit  restore  the  topsoil  or  the  best  avail- 
able subsoil  which  has  been  segregated  and 
preserved: 

(12)  establish  on  tlie  regraded  areas,  and 
all  other  lands  affected,  a  diverse  vegetative 
cover  native  to  the  area  of  land  to  be  affected 
and  capable  of  self-regeneration  and  plant 
succession  at  least  equal  In  extent  of  cover 
to  the  natural  vegetation  of  the  area;  except, 
that  Introduced  species  may  be  used  iu  the 
revegetatlon  process  where  desirable  and 
necessary  to  achieve  the  approved  post  min- 
ing land  use  plan; 

(13)  assume  the  responsibility  for  success- 
ful revecetatlon  for  a  period  of  five  full  years 
after  the  last  year  of  augmented  seeding, 
fertlllzlnf ,  trrlgatloa.  or  other  work  m  order 
to  assure  a  permanent.  self-regeueratWe. 
effective,  and  diverse  vegetative  cover  suit- 
able to  the  area,  except  In  those  areas  or  re- 
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|ns  of  tlie  ooTuitry  where  the  annual 
,ge  precipitation  is  twrenty-slx  inches  ox- 
then  the  operator's  assumption  of  re- 
•nslbUity  and  liability  wUl  extend  for  a 
iod  of  ten  full  years  after  the  last  year 
augmented  seeding,  fertUtelng,  Irrigation, 
other  work:  Prtwided.  That  when  the 
gulatory  authority  approves  a  long-term 
Intensive  agricultural  postmlulng  land  use. 
the  applicable  five-  or  ten-year  period  for 
responsibility  for  revegetatlon  shall  com- 
mence at  the  date  of  Initial  planting  for  such 
long-term  Intensive  agricultural  poetnilulng 
land  u-se:  Provided  further.  That  when  the 
regulatory  authority  Issues  a  written  finding 
approving  a  long-term,  intensive,  agricul- 
tural postmlnlng  land  use  as  part  of  the 
mining  and  reclamation  plan,  the  authority 
may  grant  exceptions  to  the  provisions  In 
this  subsection  (b)  which  require  a  diverse 
selt-regeneratlve,  or  permanent  vegetative 
cover; 

(14)  minimize  the  disturbances  to  the 
prevailing  hydrologlc  balance  at  the  mine- 
site  and  in  associated  ofl-site  areas  mud  to 
the  qnallty  and  quantity  of  water  In  surface 
and  ground  water  systems  both  during  and 
after  surface  coal  mining  c^ratlons  and  dtw- 
ing  reclamation  by — 

(A)  avoiding  add  or  other  toxic  mine 
drainage  by  such  measures  as,  but  not 
limited  to — 

(1)  preventing  or  removing  water  from 
contact  with  toxic  producing  deposits;    • 

(U)  treating  drainage  to  reduce  toxic  con- 
tent which  adversely  affects  downatream 
water  upon  being  released  to  water  courses; 

(HI I  casing,  sealing,  or  otherwise  manag- 
ing bore  holes,  shafts,  and  wells  to  keep  acid 
or  other  toxic  drainage  from  entering  ground 
and  surface  waters; 

(B)  conducting  surface  mining  opera- 
tions so  as  to  prevent  additional  contribu- 
tions of  suspended  solids  to  stream  flow  or 
run-off  outside  the  permit  area  above 
natiu-al  levels  under  seasonal  flow  condi- 
tions as  measured  prior  to  an;  mining,  and 
avoiding  channel  deepening  or  enlargement 
in  operations  requiring  the  discharge  of  water  - 
from  mines; 

(C)  removing  temporary  or  large  sUtatlon 
structures  from  dralnways  after  dlsturt>ed 
areas  are  revegetated  and  stabilized; 

(D)  restoring  recharge  capacity  of  the 
minesites  to  approximate  premlnlng  condi- 
tions: 

<E)  preserving  throughout  the  mining  and 
reclamation  process  the  hydrologlc  Integrity! 
of  alluvial  valley  floors  In  the  arid  and  seml- 
arld  areas  of  the  country;  and 

(F)  such  other  actions  as  the  regulatory 
authority  may  prescribe; 

(15)  prevent  any  offslte  damages  that  may 
result  from  such  nUnlng  operations  and 
institute  Immediate  efforts  to  correct  such 
conditions: 

(le)  with  respect  to  the  use  of  Impound- 
ments for  the  disposal  of  coal  mine  wastes. 
coal  processing  wastes,  or  other  liquid  or 
solid  wastes.  Incorporate  the  latest  engi- 
neering practices  for  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  water  retention  faculties  and 
construct  such  facilities  to  insure  that  the 
construction  wUI  be  so  designed  to  achieve 
necessary  stabUity  with  an  adequate  margin 
of  safety  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  public  and  which,  at  a  mlnlmiun.  is 
compatible  with  that  of  structures  con- 
structed under  Public  Law  83-566  (16  UAC. 
1006 ) ;  that  leachate  will  not  poUute  sur- 
face or  ground  water,  and  that  no  mine 
waste  such  as  coal  fines  and  slimes  de- 
termined as  unsuitable  for  construction  con- 
stituents by  sound  engineering  methods  and 
design  practices  are  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  water  Impoundments,  water  retention 
facilities,  dams,  or  settling  ponds: 

(17)  with  re^keet  to  surface  dispoeal  of 
mine  wastes,  tailings.  co«l  proces&ing  wastes, 
and  other  wastes  In  areas  other  than  the 
mine  working  or  excavaUous.  stabUtase  all 


waste  piles  in  designated  areas  through  con- 
struction and  compected  layers  with  IncocQ- 
bustlble  and  Imperrlous  materials,  and  as- 
sure the  anal  contour  of  the  waste  pUe  will 
tw  CQcnpatlhle  with  natural  surroundings 
ui^  that  the  site  can  and  will  be  stabUised 
and  revegetated  according  to  the  provisions 
of  thlB  Act; 

(18)  with  respect  to  the  use  of  cxploelves — 

(A)  provide  adiance  written  notice  of  the 
planned  blasting  scbedule  to  local  govern- 
ments and  advance  notice  to  residents  who 
might  be  affected  by  the  use  of  such  cxplo- 
sU-es  by  publication  In  a  newspaper  of  gen- 
eral circulation  in  the  locality  of  the  pro- 
posed site  one  week  In  advance  of  the  planned 
blasting  and  poet  such  schedules  at 
the  entrances  to  the  pemUt  area  and  main- 
tain for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years  a 
log  of  the  magnitudes  and  times  of  blasts;*' 

(B)  limit  the  type  of  exploelves  and  det- 
onating equipment,  the  size,  the  timing  and 
frequency  of  blasts  based  upon  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  site  so  as  to  prevent  (1) 
injury  to  peracms,  (II)  damage  to  public 
and  private  property  outside  the  permit  area, 
(Ui)  adverse  in^acts  on  any  underground 
mi^e,  and  (Iv)  change  In  the  course,  chan- 
nel, or  avallabUity  of  ground  or  surfftce  water 
outside  the  permit  area; 

(C)  refrain  from  blasting  In  specific  areas 
where  the  safety  of  the  public  or  private 
property  or  natural  f  onnattoos  of  more  than 
local  Interest  are  endangered: 

(19)  refrain  frocn  stirface  coal  mining 
within  five  htindred  feet  of  active  or  aban- 
doned underground  mine  workings  in  order 
to  prevent  breakthroughs:  Providext,  That  the 
regulatory  authority  nuiy  permit  an  op- 
erator to  mine  near,  through,  or  partially 
through  an  abandoned  underground  mine 
working  where  such  mining  v^iii  achievo  im- 
proved resource  recovery,  water  pollution 
abatement  or  eltmlnatlon  of  putHic  haxards. 
and  is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act; 

(30)  fill  all  auger  holes  to  a  depth  of  a 
minimum  of  three  times  the  diameter  with 
an  Impervious  and  noncombustlble  material; 
and 

(21)  construct  access  roads,  hAiUroftds,  or 
haulagrways  with  appropriate  limits 
applied  to  grade,  width,  surfaos  materials. 
spacing,  and  siiie  of  culverts  In  order  to 
control  drainage  and  prevent  erosion  outside 
permit  axea,  and  upon  the  completion  of 
mining  either  reclaim  such  roads  by  re- 
grading  and  revegetatlon  or  assure  their 
maintenance  so  as  to  prevent  erosion  and 
siltatlon  of  streams  aiul  adjaoent  lands. 

(c)  The  frtlowlng  performance  standards 
Shalt  be  applicable  to  steep-elope  surface 
coal  mining  and  to  mining  operattoni  which 
create  a  plateau  with  no  hlghwall  remaining 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  otherwise  meet  the 
standards  of  this  subsection  and  shall  be  in 
addition  to  those  general  performance  stand- 
ards  required  by  this  section :  Pnwided,  hote- 
ever,  That  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
(c>  shall  not  apply  to  those  situations  in 
which  an  operator  is  mining  on  flat  or  gently 
rolling  terrain,  on  which  an  occasional  steep 
slope  Is  encountered  through  which  the  min- 
ing operation  is  to  proceed,  leaving  a  plain 
or  predominantly  Oat  area : 

(1)  No  spon.  debris,  soil,  wsste  materials. 
or  abandoned  or  disabled  mine  equipment 
may  be  placed  on  the  natural  or  other  down- 
slope  t>elow  the  liench  or  cut  created  to  ex- 
pose the  coal  seam  except  that  where  nec- 
essary spoU  from  the  initial  block  or  short 
linear  cut  necessary  to  obtain  access  to  the 
coal  seam  may  be  placed  on  a  limited  speci- 
fied area  of  the  downslope:  Provided,  That 
the  spoil  Is  shaped  and  graded  In  such  a  way 
to  prevent  slides,  erosion  and  water  poiluuon 
and  that  the  other  reqirirements  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  can  still  tie  met. 

(2)  Complete  tmddUltng  with  spoil  ma- 
terial shall  he  required  to  contovr  neoessary 
to  cover  completely  the  blghwmU  and  return 
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the  slt«  to  the  approximate  orlglnsl  contour, 
which  materlaJ  will  malnt&ln  fiUblllty  fol- 
lowing mlDlng  and  reclamation. 

0>  The  operator  may  not  disturb  land 
3bDve  the  top  of  the  blghwall  unless  the  reg- 
ulatcry  authority  finds  that  such  disturb- 
ance wUl  facilitate  compliance  with  the  en- 
vironmental protection  standards  of  this 
rectlon:  Provided,  however.  That  the  land 
disturbed  above  the  hlghwall  shall  be  limited 
to  that  amount  necessary  to  facilitate  said 
crmpllance. 

(4)  No  permit  for  a  mining  operation  shall 
be  Issued  for  a  period  of  time  in  excess  of 
two  years. 

(51  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "steep-slope"  Is  any  slope  above  20  de- 
grees or  such  lesser  Klope  as  may  be  defined 
by  the  regulatory  authority  after  considera- 
tion ^of  sou.  climate,  and  other  character- 
istics o'  a  region  or  Stale. 

(6)  With  regard  to  postmlnlng  uses  of  land 
to  which  the  performance  standards  of  this 
subsection  apply,  any  Industrial,  commercial, 
residential,  or  public  faculty  development 
proposed  for  the  affected  land  shall  be  shown 
by  proper  documentation  to  be: 

(A)  compatible  with  adjacent  land  uses; 

(B)  obtainable  according  to  data  regarding 
expected  need  and  market; 

(C)  assured  of  investment  in  necessary 
public  facilities: 

)D>  supported  by  commitments  from  pub- 
lic agencies  where  appropriate; 

(El  practicable  with  respect  to  private  fi- 
nancial capability  for  completion  of  the  pro- 
posed development; 

(Fi  planned  pursuant  to  a  schedule  at- 
tached to  the  reclamation  plan  so  as  to 
IDte^ate  the  mining  operation  and  reclama- 
tion with  the  postmmlng  land  use;  and 

(O)  designed  by  a  registered  engineer  in 
conformance  with  profesElonal  standards 
estAbllsbed  to  assure  Che  stability,  drainage 
and  configuration  necessary  for  the  Intended 
use  of  the  site; 

(d)  (I)  In  cases  where  an  industrial,  com- 
mercial, residential,  or  public  facility  devel- 
opment la  proposed  for  postmlnmg  use  of 
the  affected  land,  the  regulatory  authority 
may  grant  appropriate  exceptions  to  the  re- 
quirements for  regradmg.  backfilling  and 
spoil  placement  as  set  forth  In  subsection 
211lb|  (Bl  and  In  subsections  31l(cl  (1)  and 
(31  ot  this  Act,  If  the  regulatory  authority 
Issues  a  written  finding  following  pubUc 
Docioe  and  public  hearing  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  214  that — 

(A)  alter  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate land  use  planning  agencies,  if  any,  the 
proposed  development  is  deemed  to  con- 
stitute a  higher  or  better  economic  or  public 
use  of  the  affected  land,  as  compared  with 
the  premlnlng  use; 

(Bi  the  higher  or  better  economic  or  pub- 
lic use  can  be  obtained  only  If  one  or  more 
exceptions  to  the  requirements  for  regrad- 
ing,  backfilling,  and  spell  placement  as  set 
forth  In  subsection  211(b)(8)  and  subsec- 
tions 211(c)  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  Act  are 
granted. 

(2)  with  respect  to  subsection  311(b)  (12) 
and  subsection  21(b)(13)  of  this  Act,  where 
postmlntng  land  use  development  is  in  com- 
pliance with  all  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  and  where  the  regulatory  author- 
ity has  found  that  an  exception  to  the 
revegetatlon  standards  is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  poetmlnlng  land  use  develop- 
ment, the  regulatory  authority  may  grant 
an  appropriate  exception  allowing  main- 
tenance of  the  vegetative  cover  to  be  termi- 
nated In  advance  of  the  expiration  of  the 
five-year  or  ten-year  periods  of  respon- 
sibility for  establishment  of  a  permanent 
vegetative  cover  at  particular  locations  and 
times  as  specified  in  the  approved  schedule 
and  reclamation  plan. 

(3)  All  exceptions  granted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  may  be  effective 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  three  years 
from   the  date  of  Issuance  of  the  permit. 


unless  the  applicant  affirmatively  demon-  over  an  amendment  that  wa.<;  nfTprort  hv 

strates   that   a   substantial   portion   of   the  thr>?entlpm»7n>^m  ^„„J^!f„         [^?,   .^ 

proposed  development  is  In  ^ocess  of  com-  iV   ,!,  o     ^"'".^S'O'n^e  0°  behall 

pletion  under  terms  of  the  approved  schedule  °i.!  gentleman  from   West  Virginia 

and  reclamitlon  plan.  'Mr.  Suck)  as  to  the  nature  of  the  lan- 

(e)   The  regulatory  authority  may  Impose  KUage  on  line  9  or  line  12  of  section  211. 


such  additional  requirements  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary. 

roiNT   or   OKOEX 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
pcint  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wlU 
state  hi*  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  MnvK)  on  the  ground  that 
It  is  a  subterfuge,  a  distortion  of  the 
rules,  that  Is  being  attempted  here. 

There  are  16  pages  of  this  document, 
which,  but  for  a  few  changes,  are  Iden- 
tical to  the  language  that  is  already  in 
the  biU.  That,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  these  16  complicated  pages  that 
have  taken  at  least  20  minutes  to  read, 
were  only  given  to  our  side  of  the  aisle 
here  at  the  moment  the  reading  was 
started,  those  2  factors.  In  combination 
with  the  known  tact  that  I  have  posted 
many  amendments  to  this  particular  sec- 
tion 211  of  the  bill,  simply  means  that 
by  the  subterfuge  of  offering  this  sub- 
stitute. It  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  me  to  key  my  amendments 
to  the  new  substitute  in  time  to  get  them 
offered  before  the  time  has  expired. 

That  is  why  I  had  to  object  to  the 
waiver  of  the  reading  of  the  amendment, 
just  to  get  some  time. 

If  all  these  confluences  had  not  come 
together,  If  we  just  had  an  amendment 
before  us  that  had  been  properly  and 
courteously  offered  to  our  side  of  the 
aisle,  that  would  be  one  thing.  However, 
under  this  combination  of  circumstances, 
this  is  in  effect  an  attempt  to  cut  off  the 
Members'  rights  to  offer  amendments  by 
making  the  parliameutao'  situation  con- 
fused and  ambiguous. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  of 
order  should  be  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa). 
The  Chair  Is  ready  to  rule. 

The  Chair  states  that  a  similar  ques- 
tion was  before  the  Committee  yester- 
diy.  as  put  forth  by  the  gentleman  from 
California.  The  amendment  does  make 
changes  in  this  particular  section  of  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  foct  that  the  section  is  16 
pages  instead  of  1  paragraph  long  Is 
really  of  no  moment.  If  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  wishes  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment in  this  form  and  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion of  germaneness,  then  it  Is  in  order. 
Accordingly,  the  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  STEIGER  ot  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, could  I  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  al- 
ready ruled  but  the  gentleman  may  make 
a  further  point  ot  order. 

Mr.  STEIGER  ot  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, perhaps  it  has  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  Chair,  and  It  would  be  very  natu- 
ral that  it  had.  because  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  pointed  out.  none  of  us 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  this  mate- 
rial. 
Yesterday  there  was  some  confusion 


In  the  16  pages  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  there  is  a  return  to 
line  9  of  the  language  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalioi 
on  tiehalf  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr. Slack). 

I  would  submit  to  the  Chair  that  this 
point  of  order  is  even  stronger  tlian  the 
one  yestei-day  In  that  we  are  amending 
to  the  third  degree,  which  is  In  violation 
of  the  House  rule. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  the  Chair 
that.  In  effect,  what  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  Is  doing  Is  not  only  obfus- 
cating the  problem,  but  making  a  rather 
devious  attempt  to  resubmit  what  we 
had  already  determined  yesterday  by  a 
vote  of  record  of  this  House  to  be  the 
will  of  the  House,  which  is  now  at- 
tempted to  be  circumvented. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  other  in- 
stances there  are  of  this  situation.  I 
would  submit  this.  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have 
no  illusions  of  persuading  the  Chair,  but 
I  think  the  record  ought  to  reflect  that 
this  is  a  most  Inopportune  method  of 
legislating. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa* . 
The  Chair  will  state  that  an  amendment 
striking  an  entire  toctlon  and  Inserting 
new  language  can  replace  a  perfecting 
amendment  wliich  has  been  adopted  to 
that  section  by  the  Committee,  and  if  It 
is  a  more  comprehensive  amendment, 
that  would  not  preclude  the  amendment 
from  being  offered. 

Mr.  STEIGER  ot  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. If  I  might  be  heard  further,  I  will 
ask  this.  Perhaps  this  would  be  good  for 
establishing  precedent  In  future  situa- 
tions such  as  this: 

At  what  point  are  we  unable  to  further 
perfect  an  already  perfected  amendment 
when  it  occupies  over  one-half  of  the 
new  material  or  less  than  one-half  or 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  new  material? 
Perhaps  this  would  help  In  consider- 
ing future  attempts  at  obfuscatlon  by 
the  gentlewoman  and  her  friend. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Smith  ot  Iowa) . 
The  Chair  will  state  that  It  would  de- 
pend upon  the  scope  of  the  adopted 
amendments  at  the  time  the  amendment 
is  offered. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  congratu- 
late the  Chair. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sug- 
gestion that  in  offering  this  substitute  I 
wished  to  foreclose  the  offering  of 
amendments  to  this  section  is  an  out- 
rage. In  yesterday's  deliberations  on  sec- 
tion 201,  all  Members  had  an  opportunity 
to  offer  their  amendments. 

Through  my  submission  ot  an  amend- 
ment to  an  entire  section,  what  we  are 
doing  Is  merely  considering  this  bill  on  a 
section-by-sectlon  basis.  This  became 
necessary  because  of  the  rule  which  al- 
lows amendments  at  any  point  for  an  en- 
tire title.  In  order  to  consolidate  con- 
siderations ot  section  211  at  one  point  in 
the  record  and  so  we  may  all  have  a  full 
and  thorough  understanding  as  to  what 
Is  being  suggested  and  how  It  would  af- 
fect the  entire  proposal,  my  amendment 
would  permit  this  kind  of  orderly  pres- 
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entatlon.  This  Is  all  I  have  endeavored 
to  do. 

The  gentleman  from  California  knows 
full  well  that  he  has  offered  this  House 
several  dozens  of  amendments  just  to 
this  one  section.  I  believe  my  latest  count 
is  28  amendments  to  this  section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have  done  on 
this  side  is  to  make  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  28  amendments  which  the  gentle- 
man has  posted  In  the  Record.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  others  he  intends  to 
offer  which  are  not  listed  in  the  Record. 
We  have  reviewed  those  he  did  print  in 
the  Record  very  carefully,  and  where 
they  have  been  duplicated  by  other 
amendments  accepted  yesterday  in  sec- 
lion  201.  I  have  incorporated  them  In 
section  211.  Section  201  was  the  provision 
which  established  interim  standards  for 
a  3 -year  period  before  a  State  program 
becomes  fully  effective.  Section  21 1 . 
which  we  are  now  considering,  provides 
the  permanent  standards  which  the 
States  must  incorporate  in  their  State 
plan  in  order  to  have  the  right  to  ad- 
minister the  program.  So  in  a  sense  sec- 
lions  201  and  211  are  parallel  provisions. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to 
me  we  should  consider  section  2U  im- 
mediately following  section  201  and  not 
skip  all  over  the  entire  title  which  would 
be  possible  under  the  rule. 

This  is  an  extremely  complicated  bill. 
What  I  was  hoping  this  amendment 
would  do  is  to  give  the  House  an  oppor- 
timity  to  consider  these  amendments  in 
some  sort  of  an  intelligent  manner. 

The  first  change  that  I  have  made  to 
H.R.  11500  in  section  211  is  to  paragraph 
(5> .  by  adopting  the  Hosmer  amendment 
No.  26,  as  we  did  in  section  201,  and  this 
is  to  provide  for  replacing  or  segregating 
the  topsoil. 

In  the  same  section.  I  have  also  ac- 
cepted the  Hosmer  amendment  No.  27 
as  it  was  listed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  which  we  accepted  in  section  201 
yesterday.  That  would  be  the  Hosmer 
amendment  No.  81  in  tliis  current  pack- 
age. 

We  have  also  accepted  the  gentleman's 
language  with  regard  to  insufllcient 
quantity  or  full  quality  of  the  topsoil  and 
hare  Inserted  his  suggested  amendment 
No.  82.  which  was  similar  to  his  amend- 
ment No.  28,  in  section  201. 

We  have  also  rephrased  the  question 
with  regard  to  transecting  a  coal  deposit. 
That  appears  In  paragraph  '8 K  We  are 
accepting  the  Hosmer  suggestions  which 
he  posted  as  amendments  Nos.  22,  83.  and 
84. 

We  have  also  accepted  his  language  in 
his  posted  amendment  No.  85.  which  was 
similar  to  amendment  No.  24.  with  re- 
gard to  adequate  drainage  at  the  time  of 
filling  and  compacting  a  certain  area. 

The  new  amendments  that  have  been 
inserted  hi  my  substitute  were  suggested 
to  me  by  th=?  Pennsylvania  delegation, 
and  they  go  to  the  matter  of  providing 
written  notice  in  advance,  before  blasting 
occurs.  Our  bill  requires  that  they  post 
in  the  newspapers  in  four  consecutive 
weeks  a  notice  that  tliey  are  going  to 
blast  in  a  certain  area,  and  to  send  a 
wTitten  notice  to  every  single  resident 
In  the  area.  We  agreed,  after  prolonged 
discussions,  that  this  was  too  much  of  a 
burden  on  the  small  operators  in  these 


areas,  to  give  such  notice  a  full  month 
in  advance.  So  we  wrote  an  amendment 
that  the  notice  should  go  to  the  local 
government  and  the  residents  in  the  Im- 
mediate area  who  might  be  affected  and 
the  posting  in  the  newspaper  should  be 
only  1  week  in  advance.  That  took  care 
of  that  objection. 

The  other  objection  came  aLso  from 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation  with  regard 
to  their  anthracite  coal  mining,  most  of 
which  affects  abandoned  mining  sites.  In 
paragraph  19  we  had  a  prohibition  from 
mining  300  feet  near  an  abandoned  or 
active  underground  mine. 

The  Pennsylvania  Members  very 
pointedly  reminded  us  tliat  this  would 
practically  foreclose  anthracite  mining 
in  their  State.  So  we  wrote  a  pro\i50 
which  gives  the  Pennsylvania  govern- 
ment, the  regulatory  authority,  the  dis- 
cretion to  permit  operators  to  mine  near 
au  abandoned  mine,  while  meeting  the 
other  requirements  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleu-oman  has  expired . 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  11  minutes,  so  that 
the  gentlewcman  will  have  a  minute  a 
page  for  her  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAir.  Objection  is  heaid. 

AMEXDUCNT  orrEaED  BY  US.  HOSM^  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTC  FOB  THE  AMXtmuXUT  OffraUS  BT 
MRS.  MUCK  TO  THS  COMJCtlTKI  AlOnrDUSNT 
IN  THE  ItATUKE  OP  A  BUaamUlK 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  natiu-e  of  a  substitute,  and 
I  would  state  that  this  is  my  amendment 
No.  77. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hosun  as  n 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mrs,  Mink  to  the  committee  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute:  On  page  IB*. 
line  B.  stnive  out  Unes  8  and  9,  and  all  €A 
"Sec.  an.",  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  tbe 
following: 

SPRFACE   COAL   MIKINC   AND   KXCLAUATION    PEa- 
FORUANCE   STAMDAaoS 

Sec.  311.  (a)  Any  permit  Issued  under  any 
approved  State  or  Federal  program  pursuant 
to  this  Act  to  conduct  surface  coal  mining 
operations  shall  reqiUre  that  such  surface 
coal  mining  operations  will  meet  all  applica- 
ble surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
performance  standards  of  ihio  Act. 

(b)  The  following  general  stirface  coal 
mining  snd  reclamation  perfotmance  stand- 
ards shall  be  applicable  to  ail  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  and  &haU 
reqture  the  permittee  to — 

( 1 )  conduct  surface  coal  miniog  operations 
so  as  to  maximlxe  the  utiUzaUoa  and  con- 
servation of  the  coal  being  mined  so  that 
reaffectlng  the  land  In  tlie  future  through 
surface  co<a  mining  operations  can  be  mltu- 
mlzed: 

<21  restore  the  land  affected  to  a  condi- 
tion capable  of  supporting  the  vises  which 
tt  was  capable  of  supporting  prior  to  any 
mining,  or  an  equal  or  belter  economic  or 
public  use  suitable  to  the  locality: 

(3)  minimize  to  the  extent  practicable, 
any  temporary  environmental  damage  so 
that  it  wUl  affect  only  the  permit  area: 

(4)  limit  the  excavatloa  area  from  vblch 
coal  has  been  remored  at  any  one  time  dur- 


ing mining  by  combining  the  process  of 
reclamation  with  the  process  of  miniT>g  to 
keep  reclamation  operations  current,  and 
completing  such  reclamation  m  any  sepa- 
rate distinguishable  portion  of  the  mmed 
area  as  soon  as  feasible,  but  not  later  than 
the  time  specined  in  a  reclamation  sched- 
ule which  shall  be  attached  to  the  permit; 
(5)  remove  the  topsoil  from  the  land  in  a 
.-eeparate  layer,  replace  it  simultaneously  on 
a  backfill  area  or  segregate  it.  and  If  the  top- 
5oU  Is  not  replaced  on  a  backfill  area  vlthln 
a  Ume  short  enough  to  avoid  deterloraUon 
of  the  topsoil.  mamtaln  a  successful  cover 
by  quick  grouing  plant  or  other  nteans 
thereafter  so  that  the  topeoU  is  protected 
from  wind  and  arater  erosion,  and  contami- 
nation from  any  acid  or  toxic  material,  and 
is  In  a  usable  condition  for  sustaining  ve^- 
tatlon.  except  If  the  topsoil  Is  not  capable 
of  sustaining  vegetation  or  If  another  ma- 
terial from  the  mining  cycle  can  be  shown  to 
be  more  siiltable  for  vegetation  require- 
ments, then  the  pertnfttee  shall  so  remove, 
aegrejrste.  and  protect  that  material  which 
Is  best  able  to  support  vegetation,  unless  the 
permittee  demonstrates  In  the  reclamation 
plan  that  another  method  of  soil  conserva- 
tl6n  would  be  at  least  equally  effective  fof 
revegetatlon   purposes: 

(0)  .stabUlze  and  protect  aU  surface  areas 
affected  by  the  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operation  to  control  as  effec- 
tively as  possible  eroelon  and  attendant 
air  and  water  pt^utlon; 

(7)  provide  that  all  debris,  acid,  highly 
mineralised  toxic  materials,  or  materials 
containing  a  fire  hazard  are  treated  or  dis- 
posed of  In  a  manner  designed  to  prevent 
contamination  of  ground  or  stirface  waters 
and  sustained  combustion: 

(8>  backfill,  compact  (where  advisable  to 
provide  stability  or  to  prevent  leaching  of 
toxic  materials) ,  and  glide  In  order  to  re- 
store the  approximate  original  contour  of 
the  land  with  all  htghwalls,  spoU  piles  and 
depressions  eliminated  (unless  small  depres- 
sions are  needed  In  order  to  retiOn  moisture 
to  assist  revegetatlon  or  as  otherwise  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  paragraph  (9)  of  this 
subsection) :  ProtHded,  honrwtr.  That  in  sur- 
face coal  mining  operations  where  the  per- 
mlttee  demonstrates  that  the  overburden, 
giving  due  consideration  to  volumetric  ex- 
pansion. Is  insufficient  to  restore  the  approx- 
imate original  contour,  the  permittee,  at  a 
minimum,  shall  bactflU.  grade,  and  com- 
pact (where  advisable)  In  order  to  cover  all 
acid -forming  and  other  toxic  materials,  to 
achieve  an  angle  of  repose  based  upon  soli 
and  climate  characteristics  of  the  area  of 
land  to  be  affected  and  to  facUlUte  a  land 
use  consistent  with  that  approved  for  the 
post  mlnmg  land  use  of  the  mine  site: 

(9)  construct,  if  authorlaed  In  the  ap- 
proved surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
plan  and  permit,  permanent  Impoundments 
of  water  on  mining  sites  as  part  of  reclama- 
tion activities  only  when  It  Is  adequately 
demonstrated  that — 

(A)  the  size  of  the  impoundment  is  ade- 
quate for  Its  Intended  jmrposes; 

(B)  the  impoundment  dam  construction 
will  be  so  designed  to  achieve  necessary  sta- 
bility with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety: 

(C)  the  quality  of  impounded  water  will 
be  suitable  on  a  permanent  basis  for  Its  in- 
tended use  and  that  degradation  of  water 
quality  in  the  receiving  stream  as  a  result  of 
discharges  from  the  impoundment  wUl  be 
minimized: 

(D)  the  level  of  water  will  be  reasonably 
stable: 

(E>  flnnl  grading  will  provide  adequate 
safety  and  accese  for  proposed  water  users; 
and 

<P)  diminution  of  the  quality  or  quantity 
of  water  utilized  by  adjacent  or  surrounding 
landowners  for  agricultural.  Industrial,  rec- 
reational, or  domestic  uses  will  be  mini- 
mized: 

(10)  refrain  from  tb*coa:itructl(»  or  roAds 
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or  other  access  ways  up  &  stream  bed  or  <lraln- 
Bge  cliannel  or  tn  such  proximity  to  such  bed 
or  cbanoel  so  oa  to  result  In  eerious  adverse 
cffccLs  on  the  uormal  flow  of  water; 

(11)  replace  the  topeoil  or  the  other  more 
tiutAble  material  from  the  mining  cycle 
which  has  been  segregated  and  protected; 

( 12)  eetahltsh  on  the  regraded  areas  and 
all  other  lands  affected  a  stable  and  self- 
regeneratliig  vegetative  cover  (including  agri- 
cultural crops  U  approved  by  the  regulatory 
authority) .  where  cover  existed  prior  to  min- 
ing, which,  where  advisable,  shall  be  com- 
prised of  DaUve  vegetation: 

( 13)  assume  the  responsibility  for  success- 
ful revegetation  for  a  period  of  five  fuU  years 
after  the  completion  of  reclamation  (as  de- 
termined by  the  regulatory  authority)  in  or- 
der to  provide  a  stable  and  self -regenerating 
vegetative  cover  suitable  to  the  area,  except 
In  thoae  areas  or  regions  of  the  country  where 
the  annual  average  precipitation  is  twenty- 
six  Inches  or  less,  then  the  permittee's  as- 
sumption of  responsibility  and  liability  will 
extend  for  a  period  of  ten  full  years  after  the 
completion  of  reclamation:  Provided,  TTiat 
unless  prior  thereto,  the  operator  can  dem- 
onstrate to  the  satisfaction  of  the  regulatory 
authority  that  such  a  vegetative  cover  has 
been  established  for  at  least  three  full  grow- 
ing seasons: 

( 14)  minimize  the  disturbances  to  the  hy- 
drologic  balance  at  the  mine  site  and  in 
aseoclated  offsite  areas  and  to  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  water  In  surface  and  ground 
water  systems  both  during  and  after  sur- 
face coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
by— 

(A)  avoiding  acid  or  other  toxic  mine 
drainage  to  the  extent  practicable  by  pre- 
venting, retaining,  or  treating  drainage  to 
reduce  mineral  content  which  adversely 
affects  downstream  water  usea  when  It  Is 
released  to  water  cotirscs; 

(B)  casing,  sealing,  or  otherwise  managing 
boreholes,  shafts,  and  wells  In  a  manner  de- 
signed to  prevent  acid  or  other  toxic  drain- 
age to  ground  and  surface  waters: 

(C)  conducting  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions so  as  to  minimize  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable the  adverse  effects  of  water  nmoff 
from  the  permit  area: 

(D)  if  required,  removing  and  disposing 
of  filltation  structures  and  retamed  silt  from 
drainways  in  an  environmentally  safe 
manner; 

(E)  restoring  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable recharge  capacity  of  the  aquifer  at 
the  mlneslte  to  premlning  conditions;   and 

(Ft  relocating  surface  and  ground  water  In 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  permittee's 
approved  surface  coal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion plan. 

(IS)  minimize  offsite  damages  that  may 
result  from  surface  coal  mining  operations 
and  institute  Immediate  efforts  to  correct 
such  conditions; 

(IS)  wttb  respect  to  the  use  of  Impound- 
ments for  disposal  of  mine  wastes  or  other 
liquid  or  acdld  wastes,  incorporate  sound 
engineering  practices  for  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  water  retention  facilities  which 
will  not  endanger  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  public  in  the  event  of  failure,  construct 
such  facilities  to  achieve  necessary  stability 
with  a«i  adequate  margin  of  safety  to  protect 
against  failure,  prevent  leachate  from  pollut- 
ing surface  or  ground  water  and  prohibit 
fines,  slimes,  and  other  unsuitable  coal  proc- 
essing wastes  from  being  used  as  the  prin- 
cipal material  In  the  construction  of  water 
impoundments,  water  retention  facilities, 
dams,  or  settling  ponds; 

\\li  with  respect  to  surface  disposal  of 
mine  wastes,  oool  procesaing  wastes,  and 
other  wastes  in  areas  other  than  the  mine 
workings  or  excavations.  sUbilize  all  waste 
pUea  Irf  designated  areas  through  construc- 
tion in  compacted  layers  with  Incombustible 
and  impervious  materials,  and  provide  that 
the  final  contour  of  the  waste  pile  will  be 
compatible  with  natural  surroundings  and 


thai  the  site  can  and  will  be  stabilized  and 
revegetated  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act: 

( 18)  with  respect  to  the  use  of  explosives — 
(A)  provide  advance  written  notice  to  local 
governments  and  advance  notice  to  residents 
who  would  be  affected  by  the  use  of  such 
explosives  by  publication  In  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  In  the  locahty  of  the  pro- 
posed site  at  le«st  once  a  week  for  fotir  suc- 
cessive weeks  of  the  planned  blasting  sched- 
ules and  the  posting  of  such  schedules  at 
the  entrances  to  the  permit  area,  and  main- 
tain for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years  a  log 
of  the  magnitudes  and  times  of  blasts; 

(B)  limit  the  type  of  explosives  and  deton- 
ating equipment,  the  size,  the  timing  and 
frequency  of  blasts  based  upon  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  site  so  as  to  prevent  (i) 
Injury  to  persons.  (U)  damage  to  public  and 
private  property  outside  the  permit  area, 
and  (ill)  adverse  impacts  on  any  under- 
ground mine,  and 

(C)  refrain  from  blasting  In  specific  areas 
where  the  safety  of  the  public  or  private 
property  or  natural  formations  of  more  than 
local  interest  are  endangered: 

(19)  refrain  from  surface  coal  mining 
within  five  hundred  feet  of  active  under- 
ground mine  workings  in  order  to  prevent 
breakthroughs; 

(20)  construct  access  roadfi,  haulroads.  or 
haulageways  with  appropriate  limits  applied 
to  grade,  width,  surface  materials,  spacing, 
and  size  of  culveru  tn  order  to  control  drain- 
age and  prevent  erosion  outside  the  permit 
area,  and  upon  the  completion  of  mining 
either  reclaim  such  roads  by  regrading  and 
revegeution  or  provide  for  their  maintenance 
so  as  to  control  erosion  and  slltatlon  of 
streams  and  adjacent  lands;  and 

(21)  fill  auger  holes  to  a  depth  of  not  less 
than  three  times  the  diameter  with  an  im- 
pervious and  noncombustlble  material. 

(c)  The  following  mining  and  reclamation 
performance  standards  shall  be  applicable  to 
steep-slope  surface  coal  mining  and  shall  be 
In  addition  to  those  general  performance 
standards  required  by  this  section :  ProvAded. 
howevfT.  That  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion (c)  shall  not  apply  to  mining  operations 
which  create  a  plateau  with  no  hlghwalls 
remaining  m  such  a  manner  as  to  otherwise 
meet  the  standards  of  this  section  or  those 
situations  in  which  an  operator  Is  mining  on 
flat  or  gently  rolling  terrain,  on  which  an 
occasional  steep-slope  Is  encotmtered 
through  which  the  mining  operation  Is  to 
proceed,  leaving  a  plain  or  predominantly 
flat  area: 

(1)  No  spoil,  debris,  soli,  waste  materials, 
or  abandoned  or  disabled  mine  equipment 
may  be  placed  on  the  natural  or  other  down- 
slope  below  the  bench  or  cut  created  to  ex- 
pose the  coal  seam  except  that,  where  neces- 
sary, spoi:  from  the  cut  necessary  to  obtain 
access  to  the  coal  seam  may  be  placed  on  a 
limited  or  specified  area  of  the  downslope. 
provided  that  the  spoil  Is  shaped  and  graded 
in  such  a  way  so  as  to  prevent  slides  and 
minimize  erosion  and  water  pollution  and 
that  the  other  requirements  of  subsection 
(b)  can  still  be  met. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  •steepslope"  is  any  slope  above 
twenty  degrees  or  such  other  slope  as  the 
regulatory  authority  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  based  upon  soil,  climate,  and  other 
characteristics  of  a  region  or  State. 

(d)<l)  In  coses  where  an  industrial,  com- 
mercial, agricultural,  residential,  recreational 
or  public  facility  development  is  proposed 
for  postmlning  use  of  the  affected  land,  the 
regulatory  authority  may  grant  appropriate 
exceptions  to  the  requirements  for  regrading, 
backfilling,  and  spoil  placement  as  set  forth 
In  subsection  211(b)(8)  and  In  subsection 
211(c)(1)  of  this  Act.  if  the  regulatory  au- 
thority determines: 

(A)  after  consulUtlon  with  the  appropri- 
ate land  use  planning  agencies.  If  any,  the 
proposed    development    Is   deemed    to    con- 


stitute an  equal  or  better  economic  or  public 
use  of  the  affected  land,  as  compared  with 
the  premlning  use; 

(B)  the  equal  or  better  economic  or  public 
use  can  be  most  effectively  obtained  only  if 
one  or  more  exceptions  to  the  requirements 
for  regrading,  backfllllng.  and  spoil  place- 
ment as  set  forth  in  subsection  ail<b)(S) 
and  subsection  311(c)  (1)  of  this  Act  axe 
granted: 

(3)  With  respect  to  subsection  21Hb) 
(12)  and  subsection  211(b)  (13)  of  this 
Act,  where  postminlng  land  use  develop, 
ment  is  in  compliance  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  and  where  the 
regulatory  authority  has  found  that  an  ex- 
ception to  the  revegetation  standards  is 
necessary  to  achieve  the  postminlng  land  use 
development,  the  regulatory  authority  may 
grant  an   appropriate  exception. 

(3)  All  exceptions  granted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  will  be  reviewed 
periodically  by  the  regulatory  authority  to 
assure  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
approved  schedule  and  reclamation  plan. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  develop,  promtU- 
gate,  and  revise,  as  may  be  appropriate.  Im- 
proved surface  coal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion performance  standards  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  environment  and  public  health 
and  safety.  Such  development  and  revision  of 
improved  surface  coal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion performance  standards  shall  be  based 
upon  the  latest  available  scientific  data,  the 
technical  feasibility  of  the  standards,  and 
experience  gained  under  this  and  other 
environmental  protection  statutes.  The  per- 
formance standards  of  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  be  applicable  until 
superseded  in  whole  or  In  part  by  improved 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  per- 
formance  standards  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary. No  improved  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  performance  standards  promul- 
gated under  this  subsection  shall  reduce  the 
protection  afforded  the  environment  and  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public  below  that 
provided  by  the  performance  standards 
contained  In  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section.  Improved  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  performance  standards  shall  not 
be  promulgated  by  the  SecreUry  untU  he 
has  followed  the  procedures  specified  In  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  secUon  302 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HOSMER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  my  substitute 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  has  so 
kindly  offered  to  improve  her  original 
language  by  the  adoption  of  a  number 
of  my  proposed  amendments,  or  intend- 
ed amendments,  I  think  we  should  carry 
the  proces.s  on  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
which  is  simply  to  take  my  language 
in  toto. 

I  offer  this  amendment,  which  is  a 
complete  rewrite  of  section  211,  which 
relates  to  the  reclamation  performance 
.standards.  It  Is  among  the  most  impor- 
tant sections  of  this  entire  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  principal  differ- 
ences between  my  amendment  and  sec- 
tion 211  as  it  now  appears  in  the  bill  is 
with  respect  to  the  removal  of  words 
which  may  best  be  characterized  as  "ab- 
solutes." Section  211  of  the  bm  currently 
is  replete  with  such  words  aa  "prevent," 
•preserve,"  "insure,"  and  ••restore," 
which,  in  the  context  used  imposes  an 
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impossible  task  upon  the  mine  operators. 
My   amendment  would  eliminate  such 

absolutes."  but  at  the  same  time  would 
require  bona  fide  and  maximum  efforts 
practicable  to  achieve  the  environmental 
and  reclamation  performances  stand- 
ards. 

My  concern  about  the  use  of  such 
■absolutes"  is  heightened  by  recent  court 
decisions,  specifically  Sierra  Club  against 
Ruclcelsbaus.  whereby  the  courts  are 
tending  to  interpret  such  "absolutes" 
untempered.  and  thereby  in  the  context 
of  an  "absolute."  If  such  words  are  in- 
terpreted as  recent  court  decisions  indi- 
cate that  they  would  be.  HJt.  11500  would 
indeed  become  a  prohibitory  bill.  I  feel 
Uiat  the  signals  are  clear  that  this 
would  be  the  case  and  that  the  Nation 
carmot  afford  such  a  prolubition. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  brings  re- 
alism Into  the  procedure  in  obtaining  a 
variance  from  the  backfUling  and  re- 
vegetation requirements  in  order  to  allow 
a  different,  but  equal  or  better  postmin- 
lng use  of  the  land.  Under  my  amend- 
ment such  proposed  postminlng  use  or 
development  must  first  be  approved  by 
the  regulatory  authority  and  it  must  be 
deemed  to  constitute  an  equal  or  better 
economic  or  public  use  of  the  affected 
land  as  compared  to  the  premlning  use. 
See  specifically  subsection  <d)(l)(A). 

The  committee  bill  fails  to  provide  for 
an  agricultural  postmintag  use  or  a  rec- 
reational postminlng  use  with  respect  to 
granting  of  a  variance  from  the  backfill- 
ing or  revegetation  requirements.  My 
amendment  would  authorize  such  post- 
mining  use  provided  they  were  approved 
by  the  regulatory  autliority.  Further- 
more, the  committee  bill  grants  a  vari- 
ance for  only  three  years  from  the  date 
of  the  issuance  of  the  permit  unless  the 
applicant  has  afBrmatively  demonstrated 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  pro- 
posed development  is  in  the  process  of 
completion.  As  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma 
correctly  pointed  out  in  his  supple- 
mental views  on  pages  195  and  196  of 
the  committee  report: 

Tills  malies  tbe  intended  exception  an  il- 
lusion in  most  c&ses  since  tiie  mining  oper- 
ation Itself  wUl  usuaiiy  not  be  completed  In 
tiiree  years  from  date  of  tlie  permit  Issuance. 

Let  me  reiterate,  my  amendment  will 
provide  essentially  the  same  environ- 
mental protection  as  the  current  lan- 
guage in  section  211.  that  Is.  assuming 
the  current  language  of  section  211  is 
intended  to  permit  surface  mining  of 
coal  to  continue  under  strict  environ- 
mental regulations.  Its  primary  purpose 
Is  to  remove  "absolutes '  which  can  be 
construed  in  such  a  way  as  to  prohibit 
coal  surface  mining.  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  It  is  intended  that  the  existing 
language  of  section  211  L.  to  oe  construed 
as  a  "prohibition"  of  the  surface  mining 
of  coal,  which  I  believe  It  «-ill  be.  then, 
of  course,  the  two  are  not  comparable. 
But.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress 
has  made  such  a  decision  nor  would  It 
knowingly  make  a  decision  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit further  surface  mining  and  there- 
by forego  one-half  or  more  of  the  Na- 
tion's coal  production — particularly  at 
this  time  of  the  energy  shortage. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  compelled  to  rise 
on  this  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii  because  I  think 
it  points  up  100  percent  precisely  and  ex- 
actly what  we  said  at  the  outset  when  we 
began  discU!>sion  of  this  bill  some  4  days 
ago.  if  the  Members'  memories  are  ac- 
customed to  going  back  that  far.  It  seems 
as  though  we  have  been  on  it  for  2  years. 

Mr.  HosMER.  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, has  had  a  number  of  comments 
made  about  his  "dilatory  and  delaying 
tactics."  If  this  is  not  a  dilatory  and 
delaying  tactic.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

At  the  outset  of  the  debate  on  this  bill 
this  House  was  informed  by  the  cospon- 
sors  of  the  legislation  that  we  had  spent 
almost  a  year  and  a  half  m  perfecting 
this  bill  and  that  only  a  few  minor 
amendments  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
it  into  line  to  make  it  "the  perfect  bill." 
Mr.  HoBMER  has  stood  on  this  floor  for 
almost  4  days  trying  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  the  deficiencies  and  the  imper- 
fections of  this  bill,  and  why  it  ought  to 
go  back  to  committee  because  it  really  is 
not  ready  for  floor  action  or  we  would 
not  have  been  debating  it  for  4  days. 

The  way  we  are  going  along  on  this  bill. 
I  rather  suspect  that^y  next  Monday  or 
Tuesday  we  might  b6  able  to  take  a  Snal 
vot«  on  the  bill.  However.  I  really  have 
no  way  of  knowing. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  offers 
this  tiny,  little  amendment  to  this  bill. 
16  pages  of  amendment,  that  not  one  of 
us  has  had  an  opportunity  to  read,  other 
than  perhaps  Mr.  Hosher.  if  he  can 
study  fast.  None  of  us  sitting  on  the 
committee  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  this  amendment  in  its  detail,  so  it  is 
obvious  that  most  of  us  could  not  attempt 
to  determine  what  we  do  not  agree  with 
because  we  have  not  seen  it. 

I  offered — and  in  no  way  a  frivolous 
manner — a  unanimous-consent  request 
to  give  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
an  additiotial  U  minutes  so  she  would 
have  at  least  a  minute  per  page  to  ex- 
plain her  amendment.  She  objected.  Why 
did  she  object?  Did  she  object  because 
she  could  not  explain  the  amendment  or 
did  she  object  because  she  did  not  want 
us  to  know  what  is  in  it? 

I  submit  if  Members  are  at  fll  in- 
terested that  this  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
debate  on  this  bill.  The  bill  is  incredibly 
bad.  It  is  poorly  written  and  it  Is  to  no 
way.  shape,  or  form  ready  for  delibera- 
tion on  this  floor,  and  I  guarantee  those 
Individuals  who  are  not  on  this  floor  and 
many  of  us  who  are  do  not  know  what 
we  will  be  voting  for  when  we  vote  for 
the  Mink  amendment,  and  we  really  do 
not  know  what  we  will  be  voting  for 
when  we  vote  on  this  terrible  bill. 

Mr.  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  two  fairly  sig- 
nificant amendments  which  I  plan  to  of- 
fer to  section  211.  one  which  has  to  do 
with  toxic  materials  and  one  which  has 
to  do  witli  coal  waste  datns  such  as  the 
dam  that  burst  at  Buffalo  Creek  on  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1972.  which  resulted  in  125  peo- 
ple being  killed  or  missing. 

I  heard  the  gentlewoman  from  HawaU 
indicate  she  had  accepted  some  seven  of 
the  Hosmer  amendments.  I  would  like  to 


direct  a  question  to  both  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  and  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  I  will  start  with 
the  gentleman  frpm  California. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  California 
indicate  to  me  how  many  of  the  amend- 
ments which  I  have  proposed  and  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  he  has  included 
in  his  substitute? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  have  no  idea  how 
mmy  of  his  amendments  may  be  to  my 
.■substitute,  but  I  would  estimate  it  would 
be  practically  none. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  1  appreciate  the  analysis  and 
ossessment  which  was  very  carefully 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  California. 

I  would  like  now  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  HawaU.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  both  in  the  sub- 
committee and  in  the  full  committee 
on  markup,  as  has  been  brought  out  on 
the  floor,  a  large  number  of  compromises 
were  made,  all  of  which  involved  com- 
promises weakening  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
now  seven  of  the  Hosmer-sponsored 
amendments  have  been  incorporated  in- 
to the  Mink  amendment.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  has  con- 
sidered the  possibilitv  of  including  any 
strengthening  amendments  whatsoever 
in  her  amendment? 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  for  a  response,  the  sub- 
stitute which  I  offered  to  -section  211  con- 
tained an  incorporation  of  the  Hosmer 
amendments  which  were  agreed  to  in 
section  201  in  yesterdays  dehberations. 
We  have  not  taken  any  additional  Hos- 
mer amendments.  II I  might  review  them 
again,  they  were  Nos.  26.  27.  28.  22.  and 
24.  In  addition,  in  several  of  the  Instances 
they  were  repeated  in  the  CONCRESsiOKAt. 
Record  and  can  also  be  cited  as  amend- 
ments Nos.  80.  81.  82.  83.  84.  and  85. 

The  only  other  amendment  which 
were  considered  had  to  do  with  the  an- 
thracite mining  problems,  which  related 
to  the  blasting  provision  and  the  500 
feet  restriction  against  mining  near  an 
abandoned  mine.  The  one  additional  one 
which  was  also  agreed  to  occurred  in 
the  debate  yesterday  on  section  201.  and 
is  referred  to  as  the  Slack  amendment 
dealing  with  the  mountaintop  mining 

I  did  not  include  any  other  amend- 
ments. The  acceptance  of  the  amend- 
ments yesterday  in  section  201  by  and 
large  were  not  in  my  view  weakening 
amendments,  so  I  do  not  see  the  gentle- 
man s  argimient  that  because  we  took  the 
Hosmer  amendments  they  must  be  weak- 
ening the  bill  and  because  we  did  that 
we  should  counterbalance  them  with 
strengthening  amendments.  My  view  of 
the  amendments  agreed  to  yesterday 
were  that  they  merely  clarified  what  we 
believe  to  be  already  the  language  and 
intent  of  the  bill  In  each  instance.  For 
example,  with  regard  to  segregation  of 
the  topsoil.  it  was  not  our  tatention  to 
require  segregation  of  the  topsoil  if  the 
operator  could  move  it  immediately  and 
handle  it  properly  in  one  step.  Certainly 
it  was  not  my  intention  to  weaken  the 
bill  one  iota  In  an}-  regard. 

Mr.  HECHT.KR  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  for 
her  explanation.  Of  course,  the  point 
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«tUl  remains  that  this  bill  is  the  result 
of  many  compromises  la  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  committee,  all  of  which  seem 
to  lean  in  the  direction  of  the  coal  In- 
dustry, and  none  seem  to  lean  in  the  di- 
rection of  protecting  the  land  and  the 
people. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
gladly. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thinlc  the  gentleman 
has  erroneously  stated  the  word  com- 
promise. They  were  not  compromises  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term.  They  were 
compromises  between  Uie  extremists  and 
the  environmentalists  theni.';elves.  They 
were  not  compromises  between  the  en- 
vironmentalists and  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple, so  that  we  could  continue  to  surface 
mine  coal  in  this  country.  If  we  had  en- 
gaged in  the  true  art  of  compromise,  we 
could  have  got  this  legislation  enacted 
in  the  House  in  a  reasonable  time. 

Mr.  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona.  I  would  like  to 
offer  as  a  noncommittee  member  two 
amendments  to  section  211  dealing  with 
coal  waste  dams  and  prevention  of  water 
pollution  without  going  through  the  sub- 
terfuge as  we  did  yesterday  of  getting  a 
committee  member  to  offer  amendments 
and  then  yielding  to  the  other  member 
really  sponsoring  the  amendments.  I 
hope  that  if  and  when  a  time  limit  is  im- 
posed, I  will  have  tlie  chance  to  offer 
my  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  HecuIxER 
of  West  Virginia  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  an  additional  15  seconds.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  DDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman.  I  had  hoped  when  he 
got  up.  I  had  wanted  the  Chair  to  recog- 
nize him  to  offer  his  amendment.  It  Is  not 
our  purpose  to  head  off  anyone,  commit- 
tee or  noncommittee  member,  from  of- 
fering amendments  to  section  311. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Well, 
I  wanted  to  offer  them  to  the  Hosmer 
substitute  and.  as  I  understand,  they 
might  go  down  with  the  Hosmer  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  would  hope  ti-ie  gentle- 
man would  seek  recognition  of  his  own. 

PAKUAMEKTARY    INQUDtT 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
sUte  it. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  If  1 
were  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Hos- 
mer substitute  it  would  then  go  down  if 
the  Hosmer  substitute  were  defeated?  As 
I  understand  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion, it  would  not  be  in  order  for  me  to 
offer  amendments  at  this  point  to  the 
Mink  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendments  to  both 
the  Mink  amendment  and  to  the  Hosmer 
substitute  are  in  order. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
Mink  amendment. 
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Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  win 
state  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Did  the  Chairman  say 
that  amendments  to  either  the  pending 
substitute  or  the  original  Mink  amend- 
ment are  in  order  at  this  time? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  On  both,  not  simultane- 
ously? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  One  at  a  lime. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  But  could  the  same 
amendment  be  offered  to  the  Hosmer 
substitute,  as  well  as  the  Mink  substi- 
tute? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  could  be  offered 
and  then  the  other. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  They  could  be  offered 
simultaneously  at  the  same  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  They  could  be  pend- 
ing simultaneously. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  A 
further  parliamentary  Inquiry,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Just  to  make  sure  my  rights 
are  protected.  If  I  should  offer  this 
amendment  at  the  present  time  to  the 
Mink  amendment,  it  would  then  be  voted 
on  after  the  Hosmer  substitute  Is  dis- 
posed of:  Is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment  to 
the  Mink  amendment  would  be  voted  on 
first. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vh-glnla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
Mink  amendment. 

POOTT  or  oKOEa 


Mr.  HOSMER,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  that  there  are  no  amend- 
ments in  order  at  this  moment,  except  to 
the  substitute  that  I  have  offered.  The 
amendments  to  the  Mink  amendment 
are  not  In  order  at  this  moment  until  the 
Hosmer  amendment  is  dBpo.^ed  of 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  overrules 
that  point  of  order.  Amendments  are  in 
order  one  at  a  time  to  the  Mink  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  have  a  .■■ubstltute  for 
the  Mink  amendment  pending.  Mi-. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  XDT. 
perfeijtlng    amendments    to    the    Mink 
amendment  are  still  in  order. 
AMunxxifT    orTEmn    bt    mi.    axcBui    op 

WIST      VIEaOJIA  TO      THt     AMENDllINT      OF- 

FEHED     BY     MRS.  MINK     TO     THE    COMMtTTEE 

AMEKDMEWT      W  THE      KAT7K      OF     A      BC7B- 
STTTTTTE 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  sulMtitute 

The  aerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hechleb  of 
West  Virginia  to  the  amendment  oSered  by 
Mrs.  MiKK  to  tlie  coEomitue  amendmeut  in 
tlie  nature  of  a  substitute:  Page  3.  line  16, 
strike  all  through  line  JO  Incluslre  and  in- 
sert therein  the  following; 

"(7)  segregate  materials  constituting  a 
(ire  hazard,  toxic  matcrtala  and  those  acidic, 
alicalLae,  and  Boltne  mat«rlal8  which  are  toxic 
when  uncovered  during  excavation  or  created 
la  connectloa   with   tha   mining   operation 


ruid  promptly  bury,  cover,  compact  and  Iso- 
late sucll  materials  during  the  mining  and 
reclamation  process  to  prevent  contact  with 
ground  water  systems  and  to  prevent  leach- 
ing and  pollution  of  surface  and  subsurface 
waters:" 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  would  re- 
store the  very  excellent  language  which 
was  stricken  from  the  bill  In  full  com- 
mittee. I  would  point  out  to  my  Pennsyl- 
vania friends  that  this  requirement  is  at 
present  a  requirement  that  is  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  strip  mining  law,  after 
which  much  of  this  bill  is  modeled. 

The  language  would  require  that  oper- 
ators must  bury,  compact,  and  isolate 
toxic  mntei'ials  to  prevent  water  pol- 
lution and  acid  drainage.  The  present 
language  in  the  Mink  amendment,  in  sec- 
tion 211.  merely  requires  that  operators 
treat  or  dispose  of  toxic  materials. 

NumeroM  research  studies,  and  par- 
ticularly a  recent  study  by  Mathematics. 
Inc.  for  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission, which  covered  eastern  Ken- 
tucky strip  mining  techniques.  Include 
suggestions  for  means  to  reduce  water 
pollution  caused  by  strip  mining.  The 
study  entitled  "Dealgn  of  Surface  Min- 
ing Systems  in  Eastern  Kentucky"  in- 
cludes this  comment: 

Further  reductions  In  chemical  pollution 
Are  po&slble  by  means  of  .  .  .  more  rapid  burial 
of  acid  overburden  materials.  .  . .  deeper  bur- 
uu  of  acid  materials  .  .  .  and  compacting  or 
bA/:XflUed  and  graded  spoil. 

The  problem  of  acid  drainage  and 
leaching  of  toxic  materials  continues  to 
be  a  major  problem  of  reclamation  in  the 
Midwest  and  throughout  Appalachia. 
This  standard  also  will  help  reduce  the 
chemical  poUution-tn  these  areas. 

In  the  West,  in  the  Great  Plains  ai-ea. 
we  have  a  much  different  problem  than 
acid  pollution,  of  course,  but  the  problem 
is  sodic  or  saline  drainage  rather  than 
acid  drainage  in  Western  States.  How- 
ever, it  Is  an  equally  serious,  if  not  more 
serious,  problem  as  pointed  out  in  a  ven- 
exhaustive  study  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  on  the  problems  of  rec- 
lamation in  the  Western  States. 

This  standard  of  burial,  compact,  and 
isolation  of  toxic  materials  will  greatly 
reduce  water  pollution  problems  of  west- 
em  reclamation.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Committee,  since  it  has  seen  fit  to  accept 
a  number  of  suggestions  from  the  other 
side,  might  very  seriously  consider  the 
possibility  of  accepting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  thfa  side 
we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  illustrates  the  problems  the 
committee  had  throughout  the  course  of 
this  very  complicated  bill.  Personally.  I 
can  live  with  either  the  present  commit- 
tee provision,  subsection  7,  page  3,  of  the 
Mink  amendment,  or  the  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia  amendment,  which  relates  to 
the  same  subject. 

The  importance  of  the  Hecliler  of 
West  Virginia  amendment  is  that  It  re- 

quiies   segregation   of   the   materials 

segregate  out  the  acid  subsoil  from  top- 
soU,  et  cetera.  It  Is  handled  in  such  a 
way  that  It  provides  that  there  Is  do 
damage  to  the  ground  water  or  surface 
water,  and  this  Is  Important. 
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I  think  the  same  result,  essentially,  is 
achieved  by  the  present  amendment  in 
the  bill  where  we  simply  require  that  all 
debris,  acid  or  highly  mineralized  toxic 
materials  or  materials,  and  so  forth,  are 
treated  or  disposed  of.  "Segregation"  is 
a  little  tighter  provLsion.  but,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  points  out, 
titis  identical  kind  of  provision  Is  in  the 
law  now  In  Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia, 
and  Kentucky. 

I  see  no  harm  In  strengthening  it.  t 
think  ISerhaps  we  will  preserve  a  little 
better  balance  of  section  211  if  we  have 
this  provision  here.  It  was  in  the  original 
committee  bill,  but,  when  we  reached  it 
in  full  committee,  there  was  extended 
debate  and  it  was  lost  on  a  close  vote. 
I  think  the  result  is  basically  the  same. 
The  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  amend- 
ment is  a  little  tighter,  and  I  would 
prefer  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have,  roughly,  three 
ways  before  us  of  handling  this  partic- 
ular problem  as  outlined  by  the  subsec- 
tion in  the  Mink  suijstltute.  It  is  provided 
that  "Insure  that  all  debris,  acid  and 
high  mineral  toxics,  and  so  forth,  are 
treated  or  disposed  of  in  a  manner  de- 
signed to  prevent  contamination  to 
groimd  surface  water." 

Instead  of  the  word  "Insure"  in  my 
substitute,  the  language  is.  "Provided 
that  all  debris,"  and  so  forth — a  little 
less  absolute. 

In  the  Hechler  substitute  we  are  go- 
ing all  the  way  over  to  the  extreme  here 
and  making  it  a  violation  of  a  permit 
which  will  lose  a  man  his  permit  auto- 
matically if  he  does  not  segregate  mate- 
rials constituting  inflammable,  toxic  ma- 
terials, and  those  acidic,  alkaline,  and  sa- 
line materials  which  are  toxic  when  im- 
covered  during  excavation. 

No  one  Is  going  to  know,  for  the  most 
part,  whether  they  are  toxic  when  im- 
covered,  whether  they  are  acidic,  or 
whether  they  are  slkaline  or  whether 
they  are  neutral.  The  gentleman  ought 
to  put  "neutral"  in  there,  too. 

This  provision  is  a  real  trap.  A  man 
will  invest  or  could  Invest  millions  o( 
dollars  in  a  mine,  and  yet  because  of 
some  unforeseen  event  such  as  some 
kind  of  material  being  uncovered  ditring 
excavation  which  Is  toxic  or  flammable 
and  of  the  acidic  or  of  the  alkaline  cate- 
gory, he  totally  loses  his  investment. 

With  that  kind  of  language  in  this  bill, 
v.c  can  be  certain  that  nobody  is  going 
to  get  the  money  to  build  a  mine,  in  the 
first  place,  because  no  one  can  find  a 
banker  in  this  country  who  is  idiotic 
enough  to  give  a  man  a  cent  of  money 
when  absolute  requirements  like  this, 
which  will  put  a  man  in  bankruptcy 
overnight,  are  continued  and  put  in  a 
bill. 

That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  I  spent  all 
this  time  up  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  offer- 
ing amendments  and  fighting  this  bill. 

Everybody  knows,  and  it  is  undisputed, 
tliat  H.R.  11500,  In  whatever  form  it  Is, 
except  the  form  that  I  bad  tried  to  offer 
the  other  dayj  will  cause  the  loss  of  pro- 
duction of  coal  in  this  Nation.  The 
amount  of  loss  is  the  only  tiling  that  is 


In  doubt,  but  believe  me,  it  is  a  loss.  This 
bill  will  be  equivalent  to  the  energy  loss 
that  was  caused  by  the  Arab  embargo 
last  year. 

This  year,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1974 
and  the  second  quarter  of  1974.  the  econ- 
omy of  this  Nation  is  in  serious  condi- 
tion because  of  that  energy  loss.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  was  on  the  floor 
just  the  other  day  making  an  impas- 
sioned speech  about  the  condition  of  the 
economy. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members,  if  they  pass 
this  H.R.  11500,  they  probably  will  not 
even  be  able  to  get  to  the  floor  in  1975 
after  it  takes  effect  and  cuts  off  energy, 
to  make  a  speech  about  anything  be- 
cause the  fabric  of  this  Nation  will  be 
collapsing:  and  because  some  people, 
some  environmental  zealots,  want  to 
WTlte  a  bill  that  is  so  tough  that  It  will 
cut  off  the  opportunity  to  get  at  the  re- 
sources this  counry  needs  to  sustain  it- 
self as  a  viable  technological  power-de- 
pendent society. 

I  may  gain  the  anger  of  a  lot  of  the 
Memiwrs  by  my  persisting  in  discussing 
this  situation:  but  believe  me,  I  think  it 
is  time  that  somebody  stayed  on  the  floor 
and  discussed  it  to  insure  that  the  Mem- 
bers imderstand  what  they  are  facing  and 
that  something  is  done  to  protect  this 
country  from  an  economic  recession  and 
disaster. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  who 
offered  the  amendment,  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  West  Virginia,  whether 
it  is  possible  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
his  amendment  and  actually  segregate 
materials  so  as  to  prevent  any  contact 
with  grotmdwater  systems. 

In  the  bill  that  we  have  before  us,  we 
talk  about  the  placement  of  debris,  acid, 
and  highly  mineralized  toxic  material  so 
as  to  prevent  contamination  of  groimd 
or  surface  water. 

I  personally  understand  the  need  to 
prevent  any  of  these  materials  contam- 
inating ground  water  systems.  I  question 
whether  we  can  get  to  such  an  absolute 
point  that  we  can  assure  these  materials 
have  no  contact,  much  less  a  contami- 
nating influence,  whatsoever  with  any 
ground  water  systems.  Is  that  not  an 
absolutist  type  of  approach  which  Is  nlgb 
onto  impossible  to  achieve  in  practice? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  No. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  say  that  this  is  not  an 
alisolutist  approach.  I  advise  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  that  the  very  clear 
language  of  this  amendment  refers  to 
ground  water  "systems"  rather  than 
ground  water. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  to  the  fact  that  the  word, 
"system."  Involves  the  entire  drainage 
area.  This  does  not  do  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  is  afraid  of.  because 
it  merely  prevents  the  leaching  and  the 
pollution  of  surface  and  subsurface  water 
by  contact  with  the  general  system, 
which  is  a  broad  word. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  would  the 
gentleman  say  the  general  system  covers 
all  ground  watei  area  in  that  region,  and. 
If  It  is,  then  imder  the  direction  of  the 
bin,  they  are  required  to  segregate  mate- 


rials to  be  removed  entirely  from  the 
area  and  away  from  not  only  any  watet 
system,  but  any  drainage  system  or  any 
aquifer  in  that  area? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  advise  the  gentleman 
that  it  is  only  the  capability  of  the  aqui- 
fer to  conduct  water  throughout  this  area 
which  constitutes  part  of  the  ground 
water  system,  and  as  such  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  word,  "system,"  Is  a  very 
broad  Interpretation. 

It  is  not  the  ground  water  itself:  it  is 
the  means  of  transmission  of  this  ground 
water  through  the  aquifer  and  through 
the  system.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think  It 
would  provide  the  kind  of  prohibitive 
contact  which  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan is  afraid  of. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RONCAUO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

'  Mr.  Chairman,  regardless  of  whether 
the  amendment  is  adopted  or  the  sub- 
stitute is  adopted.  I  think  some  mate- 
rial should  be  put  in  the  record  of  these 
debates  in  order  to  make  legislative  his- 
tory on  the  bill  we  are  writing. 

The  question  can  be  asked:  To  what 
extent  would  the  provisions  of  this  mat- 
ter now  before  us  require  restoration  of 
the  recharge  capaci^  of  the  minesite 
and,  preserving  the  hydrologic  Integrity 
of  the  alluvial  valley  floors  during  min- 
ing and  reclamation,  prevent  or  prohibit 
mining  in  most  of  the  Western  States? 

I  think  the  answer  is  that  these  provi- 
sions are  not  intended  to  prohibit  min- 
ing where  the  general  hydrologic  balance 
of  the  area  will  not  be  permanently  dis- 
turbed. As  stated  In  the  committee  re- 
port, "The  total  prevention  of  adverse 
hydrologic  effects  from  mining  Is  Impos- 
sible and  thus  the  bUl  sets  attainable 
standards  to  protect  the  hydrologic  bal- 
ance of  impacted  areas  within  the  limits 
of  feasibility." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  foimd  on  page 
95. 

In  addition,  it  is  recognized  that  the 
actual  operating  area  of  the  mine  is  nec- 
essarily dewatered.  The  operator  must 
take  such  measures  as  are  necessary  to 
minimize,  not  prevent,  the  disturbance 
to  the  hydrologic  balance  in  surroimding 
areas. 

In  Wyoming,  near  Gillette,  we  have  a 
mine  called  the  Bell  Ayr  Mine.  It  Is  an 
operating  surface  coal  mine  which  is 
partially  located  in  an  alluvial  valley 
floor. 

I  believe  no  language  contained  in 
these  amendments  should  be  interpreted 
to  prohibit  the  continued  operation  of 
that  mine  or  any  other  mines  similarly 
situated.  Each  permit  application  should 
be  evaluated  on  an  individual  basis,  and 
If  It  is  determined  by  the  regulatory  au- 
thority that  the  mining  operation  will 
not  adversely  and  permanently  affect  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  ground  and  sur- 
face waters  In  that  area,  mining  should 
be  allowed  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  not  realistic  to  re- 
quire what  is  physically  impossible.  In 
most  cases  it  nill  not  be  possible  to  lit- 
erally restore  the  recharge  capacKy  of 
the  minesite. 
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We  went  through  these  mattcis  in 
committee  In  great  detail. 

Tlie  coal  seam  acts  as  the  primary 
aquifer  anii  the  recharge  capability  may 
be  diaerent  after  It  is  mined.  Indeed,  the 
committee  report  recognizes  that:  "It  is 
anticipated  tliat  in  those  mining  opera- 
tions which  singularly  or  in  combina- 
tion would  mine  or  seriously  affect  large 
aquifers,  mining  should  be  predicated 
on  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  replace, 
to  the  extent  possible,  the  giound  water 
storage  and  recliarge  capability  of  the 
site  by  selective  spoil  material  segrega- 
tion and  handling." 

That  is  found  on  page  100  of  the  com- 
mittee report. 

However,  the  hydrologlc  balance  of 
the  surrounding  area  should  be  main- 
tained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Hechur) 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  natui'e  of 
a  sutKtitute. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Ml-.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  ask  for  a  division,  and  pending  that,  I 
malce  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
count.  Sixty-nine  Members  are  present, 
no4  a  quorum. 

The  Ctiair  announces  that  he  will 
vacate  proceedings  under  the  call  when 
a  quorum  of  Uie  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

qCOBDU    CAU.    VACAIXO 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  two 
Members  liave  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present 
Pursuant  to  rule  XXm.  clause  2,  fur- 
thCT  proceedings  under  the  call  shaU  be 
considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  HicHLii)  to  the  amendment 
offered  Ijy  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
(Mrs.  Hano  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Tbe  qaestton  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Hosmer)  there 
were— ayes  15,  noes  35. 

So  the  amaulment  to  the  amendment 
to  tbe  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

AMOIDMEWT    OFFEXEO    BT    MX.    KAZEH    lO    TBI 

AjN^DMror  orw^uD  ar  mks.  Mm  to  the 

COIQITTT^K    AMEWDMZWT    IN    THB    IfATOWB   OF 

A  sussnruTS 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  subEtitute. 

The  CJerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kazxm  to  tbe 
amendment  offered  by  Ua.  Uuck  to  tb« 
committee  Kmrnrtment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute:  Amend  the  Uink  Amendment  on 
page  13  by  strUclne  out  subsection  <c)  (4)  of 
section  ail  on  lines  15  And  1«  and  renumber 
the  foOowtiig  scbMctlons  AceoftBugiy. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  The  section  that 
I  seek  to  strike  says  that  no  pennit  for 
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a  mining  operation  siiall  be  issued  for  a 
period  of  time  in  excess  of  2  years. 
Elsewhere  in  the  general  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  in  the  Senate  version  there 
L<!  a  permit  time  allowed  of  not  to  exceed 
5  years.  It  is.  in  my  opinion,  pretty 
hard  for  a  mining  operation  to  tie  going 
full  blast  and  ttien  in  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding 2  years  to  have  to  come  in  and 
ask  for  another  pennit.  This  is  going  to 
disrupt  a  great  many  mining  operations 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  BEVXLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  just 
as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  pointed 
out,  strikes  out  the  lines  in  tiiis  biU 
which  are  actually  located  on  page  196 
of  the  bill  and  also  described  as  being 
on  page  13  of  the  Mink  amendment,  so 
this  is  an  amendment  to  the  Mink  sub- 
stitute. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
make  this  permit  uniform  throughout 
the  act.  I  understand  there  are  several 
on  the  committee  who  felt  tliat  this  2- 
year  permit  was  sufficient  for  tbe  Appa- 
lachian area  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
country  5  years  would  be  sufBcient.  I 
feel  we  should  adopt  the  5-year  permit 
simply  by  striking  the  special  2-ycar 
provision  out  which  applies  to  Appa- 
lachia  only. 

I  might  say  that  is  in  the  law  and  it 
should  stay  in  the  law  and  it  will  not 
change  any  environmental  requirements 
whatsoever  or  change  any  requirement. 
They  have  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  They  have  to  stay  within  the 
law.  It  is  not  going  to  lessen  or  weaken 
any  requirements,  but  it  will  simply  mean 
the  little  man  will  not  have  to  be  coming 
in  every  2  years  to  get  a  permit  and 
will  not  have  to  hire  a  lawyer  every  2 
years  and  go  tlirough  all  the  procedure  of 
getting  a  new  permit. 

I  see  no  reason  f or  us  to  ti7  to  outdo 
the  Senate.  As  the  gentleman  pointed 
out,  the  Senate  bill  has  passed,  and  I 
understand  it  is  a  vei-y  strong  environ- 
mental bm  and  it  provides  for  5  years. 
So  let  us  make  tills  bill  autliorize  permits 
for  5  years.  It  will  save  argument  In 
the  conference  committee.  It  will  be  fair 
to  Appalachia  because  we  are  not  reduc- 
ing any  requirements.  They  wHl  have  to 
meet  tlie  requirements  whetlier  the  pe- 
riod is  2  years  or  5  years.  It  simply 
means  they  do  not  have  to  come  in  and 
go  through  all  the  expense  and  difficulty 
if  we  require  it  every  2  yeais  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Mink  substitute  as  well  as 
the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr. 'SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  would 
like  to  commend  ttie  gentleman  for  offer- 
ing this  amendment.  It  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. It  will  certainly  help  this  bad  1>U1. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  offering  it 
Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 
In  closing  let  me  reiterate  what  ttie 
gentleman  from  Alabama  said.  I  am  not 
touching  tiie  performance  standards  in 
any  way.  They  will  still  have  to  comply 
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with  every  stogie  requirement  to  this  bill 
The  only  tiling  tills  amendment  affects 
is  the  requirement  for  the  two-year  per- 
mit. Tills  would  strike  the  2-year  require- 
ment and  put  it  under  the  genera]  re- 
quirements of  the  bill,  where  a  permit 
can  be  obtained  for  not  to  exceed  5 
years. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Clialrman,  wiU  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  MaroRD) . 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chali-man,i  tiiank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  compli- 
ment my  colleague  from  Texas  for  offer- 
ing tills  amendment. 

Also  I  would  point  out  that  tlie  2-year 
provision  would  cause  difficulty  in  financ- 
ing for  some  of  the  operators.  It  would  be 
very  dilBcult  for  the  operator  to  get  fi- 
nancing when  he  can  be  assured  of  only 
2  years. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  offering 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  Ills  contribution. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  the 
term  of  permit  provision  should  be  equal 
for  ail  under  the  law. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

There  is  no  magic  in  tlie  number  of 
years  a  permit  will  run.  The  committee 
debated  this  at  some  length.  Some 
wanted  longer  permits  of  8  or  10  years 
Some  wanted  annual  permits. 

We  made  a  compromise.  Tlie  compro- 
mise was  that  in  the  rolling  surfaces,  the 
flat  surfaces  of  the  West  and  Midwest, 
we  would  have  5-year  permits;  but  in 
those  areas  where  there  are  steep  slopes, 
such  as  in  parts  of  Appalaclila,  that  Is 
where  most  of  the  hazards  and  abuses 
are,  we  wanted  to  keep  a  UtUe  Ughter 
control.  Therefore,  in  areas  with  20-de- 
gree  slopes  and  above,  the  permits  would 
be  renewed  every  two  years. 

I*t  me  say  tliat  in  Appalachia  and  in 
each  of  the  Appalachilan  States  there  Is 
a  1-year  pennit  right  now,  so  we  are,  in 
effect,  doubling  the  permissible  permits 
to  those  areas.  I  realize  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  renewing  applications  every 
2  years,  as  against  5.  As  an  Arizona  prac- 
ticing lawyer,  I  had  to  renew  my  license 
every  year;  broadcasters  every  3  yeais 
and  so  on. 

I  ttiink  the  committee  compromised 
tills  and  tiie  committee  position  is  fair. 
Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Mlcliigan. 

Ml-.  RUPPE.  I  would  like  to  potot  out 
that  every  2  years  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  to  make  out  a  new  permit  for  min- 
mg  permits.  The  Initial  permit  carries 
a  renewal  with  it  subject  to  renewal  reg- 
ulations; but  not  all  the  papei-work  ha.5 
to  be  done  every  2  years. 

The  gentleman  is  quite  correct  that  in 
the  Appalacliian  areas  there  are  1-year 
permits;  so  the  idea  of  having  a  2-year 
pei-mit  for  a  steep  slope  is  not  such  an 
onerous  provision. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  as  far  as 
financing  is  concerned,  we  passed  an 
amendment  the  other  day.  generally  at 
tile  beiiest  of  the  gas  Industry,  that  would 
pixivide  for  automatic  renewals  and  make 
it  easier  to  get  those  permit  renewals 
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or  extenskms.  They  were  very  satisfied 
with  that  particular  amezKlment  that  the 
committee  accepted  eo  that  they  would 
not  ha\'c  diffleuity  (settmg  the  loos-term 
financmg  necessary  for  shale  and  the 
other  mcterfelx  in  the  West. 

Mr.  H06MKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  oppoaitiaQ  to  tite  amendment. 

I  know  this  House  bled  the  other  day 
for  the  gasoBne  people  who  were  op- 
eratlne  under  5-year  permits.  These  poor 
people  who  operate  under  2-year  per- 
mits win  be  forced  into  bankruptcy  by 
thia  2-year  provision.  It  only  applies  to 
the  miners  up  on  the  steep  slopes,  the 
miners  that  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona and  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
are  going  to  make  mine  by  a  new  method. 
Those  miners  will  have  to  use  the  block 
cut  and  buy  a  lot  of  new  equipment  in 
order  to  mine  by  the  prescribed  tech- 
nique. If  they  cannot  get  their  permits  for 
2  ytars,  they  cannot  get  new  equiijment, 
and  the  mines  will  be  shut  down. 

What  I  have  been  trying  to  convey 
to  the  membership  is  that  that  is  ex- 
actly what  this  legislation  is  trying  to  do. 
In  this  hill  are  provisions  so  onerous 
that  permits  will  not  be  granted  or  appli- 
cants for  permita  will  not  even  make  an 
attempt  to  apply  since  they  will  not  be 
able  to  bornjw  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
requisite  new  equipment.  That  is  the  sad 
thing  about  this  deceptive  piece  of  leg- 
islation before  us.  It  comes  in  under  the 
guise  of  an  attempt  to  regulate  surface 
mining.  What  it  actoally  turns  out  to  be 
is  a  vehicle  not  to  regiilate,  but  to 
abolish  surface  mining,  particularly  in 
the  steep  slope  area,  and  to  depiive  this 
countnr  of  the  product  of  those  mines. 
Although  it  is  possible  to  .';urface  mine 
and  6tiU  reclaim  the  land,  these  green 
bigot  brigade  people  simply  wiH  not  live 
and  let  Uve.  They  have  got  to  have  every- 
thing their  way.  even  if  the  rest  of  the 
country  must  freeze  in  the  dark.  I  guar- 
antee that  is  what  will  happen.  We  sim- 
ply cannot  cut  off  the  supply  of  energy 
of  a  Nation  that  is  buflt  upon  the  use  of 
energy  and  return  the  same  kind  of  na- 
tional society. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chahroan,  will  the 
gentleman  yl^? 

Ml-.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot 
understand  the  gentleman's  argument  if 
he  has  risen  to  oppose  the  amendment. 
Mr.  H06MER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
opposing  the  amendment  because  unless 
we  go  to  the  five-year  permit  and  get  rid 
of  this  2-year  permit  Mickey  Mouse  en- 
vironmentalist stuff,  we  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  dig  on  steep  slopes  because  no 
one  is  going  to  be  able  to  get  the  equip- 
ment financed  to  do  It. 

Although  I  am  in  support  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  in  strong  support 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment.  I  would 
say  that  if  the  gentleman's  amendment 
does  not  carry,  it  will  Just  be  another 
reason  on  top  of  aU  those  that  are  al- 
ready present  to  have  this  biD  vetoed 
when  tt  goes  downtown.  And  believe  me 
HwiUbe. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  In  other  words,  the  gen- 
tleman b  In  faror  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am  strongly  in  favor 
of  it. 


Mr.  KAZEN.  The  gentleman  said  at 
the  beginning  that  he  rose  in  opposition 
to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  apdo- 
giie  and  wish  to  revise  my  words  to  in- 
dlcate  that  I  am  in  struig  support  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  It  was  a 
misstatement. 

Mr.  BBVnx.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3ield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  sentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Ml-.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chainhan.  our  dis- 
tingul-shed  coUeas^ue  from  Minnesota 
mentioned  that  it  is  more  or  less  a  for- 
mality of  renewing  this  permit,  but  he 
did.  of  coui-se.  point  out  that  a  hearing 
is  required.  Tliis  means  that  the  little 
operator  has  to  come  in  and  iiave  a  hear- 
ing every  2  years  to  get  his  permit  re- 
newed; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  That  is  right.  It  is 
about  the  same  kind  of  formality  as 
sticking  your  head  in  a  guillotine. 

Mr.  BEVni.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  thei-e  is  some 
question  as  to  what  the  administration 
position  might  he  on  this  particular  leg- 
islation, or  on  the  amendment.  Let  me 
say  that  I  have  no  recollection — and  I 
offered  some  35  amendments  on  behalf 
of  the  administration,  34  of  which  were 
accepted  by  the  conunittee — that  the 
administration  ever  asked  or  pressured 
me  or  anyone  else  on  the  committee  In 
opposititHi  to  a  2-year  permit  and  for  a 
5-year  permit,  nor  do  I  ever  recall  the 
administration  or  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment suggesting  any  veto  or  any  vehe- 
ment opposition  to  the  bffl  if  the  2-year 
permit  provision  in  the  bill  was  not 
deleted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  anuendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazth)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 
Ttie  question  was  taken. 

RXCOSOED  TOTS 

Mr.  BEVUX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

ESCOKITEO    VOTZ 

T^e  vote  was  taken  by  dectronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  213.  noes  193. 
not  voting  2a,  as  follows: 


Flyut 
Foley 
Foraythe 
Fountata 
FreoBH 
Proehllch 
FiiquR 
Gettys 
Oilman 
Oinn 

Goldwater 
GoDnHes 
Grny 

Green,  Orep 
Gro.>;s 
Gubser 
Giii'er 
Hommer- 
schinldt 
HnnrnhaB 

HPHtlUgS 

Hubert 
H*ndrr3on 

Hints 

Hinshpw 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hud  nut 

HunsBte 

Hunt 

JIutchlDson 
chord 
jBrman 
.lohnson,  C&lif. 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jonps,  If  .C. 
Jone.t.  OlclB, 
Jordan 
Kuen 
K»mp 
Ketcham 
King 

Kuykendall 
Laud grebe 
Landnim 
Latta 
LiUou 
Long.  tJ). 
Lett 


Lujan 

Lviken 

McClor; 

McC0llM«r 

Mccormftck 

McBwen 

McKay 

Mc8padd«n 

Mahon 

Mallarf 

Mann 

Martin.  lff»br. 

MartlD,  K-C. 

Mathlaa,  Ckltr. 

Mat  bis.  OtL 

MatsunaK* 

Mayne 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

MmshalLOluc 

Mitchell,  K.Y. 

MiraU 

MoUoban 

Moiugomerr 

Moorhrad. 

Calif. 
Mvara 
Nftlcher 
NkUcu 

Parris 


Patten 

PcrtlTis 

Pettis 

PldOe 

Poage 

Powen.  Ohio 

Prler,  Tex. 

QuUlea 

BaUibadc 

RmtuMI 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Armtuizlo 

Archer 

Arv&da 

AmutroDt' 

AsbbiiAdt 

Bauman 

Beam 

BeU 

Bcvin 

Bl*ek*urn 
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BroyhUl.  N.C. 
BroyUil.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Buigener 
Burleson.  Te<c 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederbeis 
Chftmberlain 


Conlan 
Cnoe 
Danle:,  Dun 
I>siriet.  Robert 

w..jr. 
D8»ia,6.CX 
Davis.  Wis. 
dela  Ganra 
Deloney 
Denhaiin 
Denrinalu 
DeTtna 


BEMKotan 
Brown.  Ohio 


CteacT  DovBlBC 

Clausen.  I>ujac«a. 

DcmH.  ffdwanls.  Ala 

ClavMCk.  DrI  BH«nbon» 

cxTdand  Eshletn^ 

CaeteAB  ETlMa,  Taus. 

CoUler  PUuUay 

CoElna,  Tex.  FTovets 


Ab^ug 
Adams 
Aiklabbo 
Anderson, 

collf. 
Anderson,  III. 
Andre**. 

N.Dak. 
Ashley 
Aapln 
Badlllo 
Bafalls 
Barrett 
Bennett 
BersI^Dd 
Blest«r 
Bingham 
Boiand 
Boll  Ins 
Brmdemas 
Brecfefaridfw 
Brtnklcy 
Brooka 
BroomAcld 
Brown,  CalU. 
Brown.  Wch. 
Burke.  OalU. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Biu-kc.  Mass. 
Bnrttaon.  Mo, 
BoncBi.  Jokm 
Burton.  PblU4» 
Carney,  Ohio 
Clark 
eobcn 
com  na.  111. 
Connble 
Come 
Conycn 
Comtan 
COUtf 

Cmiirhiin 
cmsiB 
CoItct 
E3ftntelA. 

Dominick  V. 
Danletson 

DelliiDka 

Denv 

Dl[;gs 


Rhodes 

Roberta 

BoMB«m.VA. 

Koncalto^  Wyo. 

Rotuaelot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sandmen 

NOBS^igS 
ZMntell 


Saturfleld 

Scberle 

6chneebe11 

Sebellus 

shiiriey 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Stkes 

SkubUa 

Slack 

Smith.  N  Y.. 

Snyiicr 

Spencc 

Staggen 

StatitDii. 

J.  WilUani 
Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 
Stephens 
StubbleOeM 
Stuckey 
Symnia 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor.  Hjc. 
Teague 

Thomson.  Wis. 
Thoce 
Thorn  ion 
Towrfl.  Mev. 
UUSMQ 

Vcyaey 

Waggonner 

wampler 

Vhlttt 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnan 

wiegim 

wuuaa* 

WUaaa. 

Ch«Hes,  Tex. 
Wlan 
WTt^lt 
WyMt 
WTman 
TouBg.  Alaska 
You&c  m. 

Young.  S.C 
Young.  Tex. 
zion 

Znvch 


Driaan 

Dulskl 

duPont 

Eckbsrdt 

BdWiito.  Calif. 

EUb«rt 

beta 

BT«na.  Colo. 

FasccU 

Pish 

Plood 


Gaydoa 
Gialmo 
Gibbrai 
OoodltBg 


UctcaUe 

Ueevin^cy 

Mmer 

Mtntsh 

Miak 

KttctaeU.Md. 

Mootbttd,  Pa. 

Motgaa 


GneB.Fa. 

Grtaaha 
Grovor 

Gude 

Rkley 

Ramnton 

IBwley 

Haraha 


Murpfer.iu. 
icmpby,  N.T. 
MutUm 

Ncdsi 

NU 

Obey 

OHara 

Oweas 

Patuau 


Hecfalex,  W.  Va.  Pifee 

Heckler.  Ua£8.  podell 

fiEiiis  Pwj"er 

HMstOikl  raoLlB. 

Ulcka  PtiCahard 

Holtzman  Rangel 

Htjftoo  Rees 


KnrU» 

KASteniMeiej 
Rluc'f  J  nsft  i 


LaconaaUio 
Laesau. 
tubman 
Lent 

McOad* 


Roncano,N.r. 
P». 
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Roy 

Stcelman 

Walsh 

Roybal 

Stclger.  Wis. 

Ware 

Rufipe 

Stokei 

Whalen 

Uyan 

Stracton 

Wlleon. 

St  Germain 

Studds 

Charles  H 

SATwin 

Sullivan 

Calif. 

carbanes 

ThompsoD.  ttj.yio'.a 

Schroeder 

Tiernan 

Wydler 

Seiberilng 

Traxler 

Wylie 

&huater 

Udall 

Yatea 

stsk 

Van  Deerlln 

Yatron 

smith.  low* 

Vander  Jast 

Young.  Pla. 

ataaton. 

Vander  Veen 

Young.  Ob, 

James  V. 

Taolk 

ZaWocki 

SI  ark 

vigorito 

Steele 

Waldle 

NOT  VOTING— 28 
Baker  Fulton  Nichols 

Brasco  Ounter  O'NeUl 

Carey.  NY.         Hanna  Reld 

Chubolm  Hansen.  Idaho    Rooney.  N.T. 

Clay  Hansen.  Wash.   Rostenkoarskl 

Davis.  Ga.  Harrington  Symington 

Dennis  Hogan  Treen 

Dorn  HoUfield  Wilson,  Bob 

Fisher  Jones.  Tenn. 

Fretlnghuysen  MUls 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agieed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMEKDMEfTT  orTEBSO  BT  MR.  STXIGVR  OP 
SaiZONA  TO  TUB  AMENDMENT  OFFEBED  BT 
UBS.  MINK  TO  THE  COMUnTEE  AMZNOMEKT 
IN  THE  NATtniE  OF  A  STJBSiilUlE 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

An-ndment  offered  by  Mr.  Stcigex  of 
Arizona  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mrs. 
Mink  to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  ol  a  substitute:  On  page  a,  line  7 
or  the  Mink  amendment  strike  out  sub- 
clauses (A)  through  <P)  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(A)  avoiding  acid  or  other  toxic  mine 
drainage  to  the  extent  practicable  by  pre- 
venting, retaining,  or  treating  drainage  to 
reduce  mineral  content  which  adversely 
affects  downstream  water  uses  when  it  la 
releajied  to  water  courses: 

<B)  casing,  sealing,  or  otherwise  managing 
boreholes,  shafts,  and  wells  In  a  manner 
designed  to  prevent  acid  or  other  toxic 
drainage  to  ground  and  surface  waters: 

(C)  conducting  surface  mining  operations 
go  as  to  minimize  to  the  extent  practicable 
the  adverse  effects  of  water  runoff  from  the 
permit  area; 

(D)  If  required,  removing  and  disposing 
of  siltatlon  structures  and  retained  silt  from 
drain  ways  In  an  evironmentally  safe  manner; 

(El  restoring  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  recharge  capacity  of  the  aquifer 
at  the  mlneslte  premlnlng  conditions;   and 

(PI  relocating  surface  and  ground  water 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  permittee's 
approved  mining  and  reclamation  plan. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  those  Members  who  su^  not 
familiar  with  this  legislation,  this 
amendment  basically  removes  some  of 
the  absolutes  in  the  language  in  the  leg- 
islation, absolutes  such  as  words  like 
"prevent."  "restore,"  et  cetera,  that  are 
felt  by  many  to  be  not  conf ujsing  but  the 
basis  for  litigation  that  could  actually 
prevent  mining,  particularly  in  the  West, 
.since  we  are  dealing  with  the  return  of 
hydrologlcal  values  following  the  min- 
ing activity.  All  we  are  doing  in  this 
amendment  Is  to  qualify  the  verbiage  so 
that  "absolute"  reads  "to  the  maximum 
extent  possible";  "prevention"  reads  un- 
der this  langtiage  again  "to  the  maximum 
extent  pracUcable."  In  effect  we  are  not 


trying  to  avoid  the  restoration;  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  avoid  unnecessary  liti- 
gation. 

I  will  at  least  state  for  the  record  that 
this  bill  offers  on  virtually  every  page  a 
golden  opportunity  for  the  capricious  to 
stop  mining,  surface  mining,  by  means 
of  litigation.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
in  equity  if  what  we  arc  trying  to  do  in 
this  section  is  to  make  possible  the  resto- 
ration of  the  hydrologic  balance  as  close 
to  the  original  condition  as  possible,  then 
we  will  have  no  problem  with  this  par- 
ticular language. 

I  would  ask  that  my  good  friend,  tlie 
gentleman  from  Arizona  i  Mr.  Udall  i  ,  en- 
gage me  in  colloquy  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  for  the  record  legislative  in- 
tent with  a  rather  narrow  base,  if  the 
gentleman  would  respond. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman,  and  ask  him  a  question. 
To  what  extent  will  the  provision  in 
paragraph  21Kb)  (14)  requiring  restora- 
tion of  the  recharge  capacity  of  the 
minesite  and  preserving  the  hydrologic 
Integrity  of  alluvial  valley  floors  during 
mining  and  reclamation  prevent  or  pro- 
hibit mining  in  the  West? 

Mr.  UDALL.  It  Is  diiBcult  to  make  such 
an  assessment  at  this  time.  There  are 
some  areas  and  situations  where  mining 
substantially  disrupts  hydrology  of  the 
area  affected.  Examples  of  such  disrup- 
tion are  included  in  the  Committee  Re- 
port, pages  95-102.  The  hydrologlc  pro- 
tection provisions  of  the  bill  are  also  ex- 
plained in  the  report.  These  provisions 
are  not  intended  to  prohibit  mining 
where  the  hydrologlc  balance  of  the  area 
will  not  be  substantially  disturbed.  The 
basic  standard  in  the  bill  is  to  "minimize 
the  disturbance  to  the  prevailing  hydro- 
logic  balance  at  the  mine  site  and  in 
associated  off-site  areas."  As  stated  in 
the  committee  report: 

The  total  prevention  of  adverse  hydrologlc 
effects  from  mining  Is  Impossible  and  thus 
the  biU  sets  attainable  standards  to  protect 
the  hydrologlc  balance  of  Impacted  areas 
within  the  Umlts  of  feaslblUty.  For  most 
critical  areas,  uncertain  fragile  hydrologlc 
setUngs.  the  bill  specifies  standards  which 
are  Imperative  to  begin  to  assure  that  ad- 
verse Impacts  to  the  hydrologlc  balance  ate 
not  Irreparable.  It  is  not  Intended  by  such 
minimum  standards  that  these  measures  wUI 
be  considered  wholly  sufficient  to  meet  the 
objectives  of  "minimizing  the  disturbance  to 
the  prevaUUig  hydrolcglc  balance".  It  Is  an- 
ticipated that  the  State  regulatory  authori- 
ties will  strengthen  such  provisions  and  re- 
quire whatever  additional  measures  are  nec- 
easar.-  to  meet  local  conditions. 

In  addition,  the  report  goes  on  to  rec- 
ognize the  actual  operating  area  of  the 
mine  is  necessarily  dewatered.  The  oper- 
ator must  take  such  measures  as  are 
necessary  to  minimize  the  disturbance  to 
the  hydrologlc  balance  in  surrounding 
areas. 

The  Bell  Ayr  Mine  Just  south  of  Gil- 
lette, Wyo.,  Is  an  operating  surface  coal 
mine  which  may  be  located  in  what  come 
consider  an  alluvial  valley  floor.  It  is  not 
Intended  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
be  interpreted  to  prohibit  the  continued 
operation  of  the  Bell  Ayr  Mine. 

Each  permit  application  must  be  eval- 
uated on  an  Individual  basis  and  If  the 
application  demonstrates  and  the  regu- 


latory authority  finds  the  mining  opera- 
tion will  not  adversely  affect  or  perma- 
nently affect  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  ground  and  surface  waters  in  the  area 
and  the  overall  hydrologlc  balance  is 
maintained,  mining  should  proceed  pro- 
viding that  other  provisions  of  the  act 
and  approved  State  program  are  met. 

With  respect  to  the  provision  pertain- 
ing to  recharge  capacity,  it  is  recognized 
tliat  in  most  cases,  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  literally  "restore"  the  recharge  capac- 
ity of  the  minesite  to  the  pre-mining 
condition.  The  coal  seam  acts  as  the  pri- 
mary aquifer  and  the  recharge  capabihty 
may  be  different  after  it  is  mined.  In- 
deed, the  committee  report  recognizes 
that  "it  is  anticipated  that  in  those  min- 
ing operations  which  singularly  or  in 
combination  would  mine  or  seriously  af- 
fect large  aquifers,  mining  should  be 
predicated  on  the  ability  of  the  opera- 
tor to  replace  to  the  extent  possible  the 
ground  water  storage  and  recharge  ca- 
pability of  the  site  by  selective  spoil  ma- 
terial segregation  and  handling." — page 
100.  However,  the  hydrologlc  balance  of 
the  mlneslte  and  surrounding  area 
should  be  maintained. 

Sunllarly.  it  would  be  Impossible  to 
"preserve"  the  hydrologlc  integrity  of  the 
mine  pit  and  immediate  areas  of  opera- 
tion during  mining  and  reclamation — 
see,  page  95  of  the  report  for  a  discus- 
sion on  this  point.  The  operator  should 
restore  the  hydrologlc  balance  after  min- 
ing as  part  of  reclamation  of  the  mine- 
site  as  the  site  of  mining  activities  moves 
through  the  long-term  mine  area. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  will  tell  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona, that  in  light  of  his  request  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  provisions  of 
both  the  bill  as  it  Is  now  written  and  the 
Intention  of  my  amendment — but  par- 
ticularly the  bill  as  it  is  now  written— 
are  not  to  preclude  mining  in  the  West 
where  the  hydrology  is  going  to  be  dis- 
turbed. Is  that  a  fair  summation? 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
on  that  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  It  clear  that  I  oppose  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  under- 
stand that. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  will  have  something  fur- 
ther to  say  almut  it,  but  I  will  respond  to 
your  question. 

I  think  some  in  industry  have  taken 
the  view,  and  I  think  It  is  an  unduly 
alarmed  view  of  this  thing,  that  in  exist- 
ing mines,  such  as  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  RONcaLio)  spoke  about 
on  the  floor  earlier  this  afternoon,  the 
hydrologj'  provision  in  the  Mink  amend- 
ment would  close  down  such  an  ongoing 
mine.  That  is  not  the  case.  Her  amend- 
ment talks  In  terms  of  minimizing  the 
hydrologlc  disturbance  and  similar 
standards. 

In  our  colloquy  I  have  discussed  in 
rather  precise  detail  the  Impact  in  the 
bill  of  her  amendment  and  It  is  clear 
that  it  is  not  her  view  of  my  intention 
that  the  language  of  the  bill  or  her 
amendment  result  in  closing  down  on- 
going operations  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  tell  me 
how  many  times  the  phrases  "to  the  ex- 
tent practicable "  or  "to  the  maximum 
extent  possible"  appear  in  his  amend- 
ment?  

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  am  happy 
to  tell  the  gentleman  that  this  may  be 
the  only  quantitative  specific  that  will 
come  out  of  this  entire  debate.  It  is  in 
one,  two,  three — and  there  is  another 
comparable  phrase.  "In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with"  which  I  suspect  the  gentle- 
man would  like  to  Include  in  whatever 
vicious  attack  he  is  going  to  make  on 
this  very  logical  amendment.  I  would 
say  a  total  of  four  qualifications. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  appreciate 
his  including  that  third  category,  be- 
cause these  are  all  gaping  loopholes.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  realizes,  which 
he  is  drtvtng  into  this  legislation. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  would  tell 
the  gmtleman — and  I  know  he  and  I 
have  very  real  differences  on  this — that  I 
do  not  view  that  in  that  way.  and  I  know 
the  people  who  are  in  this  vicious  and 
vile  Industry  today  we  are  so  fond  of 
condemning  do  not  view  it  in  that  way, 
and  I  know  the  gentleman  feels  and  hon- 
estly believes  they  are  attempting  to 
evade  their  responsibUltles,  but  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman  I  think  what  they  are 
tiTing  to  avoid  is  undue  litigation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arlxona  has  expired. 

(By  unanimoiE  consent,  Mr.  Steickx 
of  Arizona  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes,  i 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  this  is  important,  and  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  gentleman  it  is 
my  view  that  this  particular  amendment 
at  any  rate  is  not  designed  to  provide 
some  loophole  for  indu-stry  to  escape  but 
rather  it  is  based  on  the  experience  of 
industry  in  the  recent  past  and  their 
desire  to  avo4d  Utigation  where  it  is  im- 
POBsfble  to  comply  with  a  reqijirement 
if  the  language  is  interpreted  to  its  com- 
plete deflnitioo.  "Prevent"  means  Just 
that,  '"prevent."  Clearly  what  we  mean 
as  legislators  is  prevent  within  the  state 
of  the  art.  but  "prevent "  to  the  aggres- 
sive litigant  means  an  absolute,  and  that 
is  tile  only  qualification  a.s  far  as  we  are 
concerned. 

I  would  also  say  I  do  not  share  the 
concern  that  industry  is  somehow  going 
to  destroy  the  intent  of  this  bill.  If  we 
ignore  industry  on  this  matter  I  think 
we  are  being  as  blind  as  if  we  let  the 
green  bigot  brigade  write  this  bin  and 
then  we  would  have  no  coal,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  intention  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Ccaorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  with 
respect  to  States  such  as  mine  and  with 
respect  to  water  rights  and  the  adjudi- 
csttoti  of  water  rights.  I  am  constrained 
to  oppose  the  gentleman's  amendment 
because  among  other  things  in  faia  sub- 


section (F)  he  provides  "relocating  sur- 
face and  ground  water  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  permittee"s  approved 
mining  and  reclamation  plan."  but  in 
a  state  such  as  mine,  if  the  permittee  did 
submit  a  plan  which  did  affect  adjudi- 
cated water  rights  in  the  State,  it  is 
likely  the  gentleman's  amendment  would 
caufc  problems  of  the  most  serious  pro- 
portion. 

Mr.  STEIGSl  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
nian.  in  my  judgment  this  would  not 
supereede  any  State  water  rights.  I  real- 
ize the  gentleman's  concern.  I  recognize 
that  and  it  is  my  conviction  this  would 
have  to  conform  to  any  State  watei'  right 
law. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  would  completely 
nullify  the  protections  which  we  sotigbt 
to  incorprate  in  our  IjlU,  particularly  for 
the  mining  operations  that  very  so<ui  will 
encompass  vast  acreases  m  the  West. 
We  recognize  that  it  is  not  possible  in 
every  instance  to  prevent  disturbances 
to  the  hydrology  of  an  area  tf  mining  ia 
to  be  undertaken;  so  we  very  carefully 
used  the  world  ""minimize"  the  disturb- 
ances. In  order  to  acliieve  such  minimiza- 
tion of  disturbances,  we  outlined  rather 
spedflc  language  of  practices  that  should 
be  avoided  in  mining  practices.  I  Itiink 
tirnt  the  list  we  provided  in  our  bill  wider 
subsection  (ai  are  very  crucial  to  the  ef- 
fective reclamation  activities  in  the  West 
and  to  the  safeguarding  of  land  in  this 
area  so  it  can  be  productive  for  agricul- 
tural uses  in  the  future. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlen-oman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ai-lzona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  endorse 
the  remarks  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  and  add  two  things.  One.  In  the 
West,  water  is  crucial.  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  did  a  very  impor- 
tant study  out  there  and  warned  of  the 
severe  consequences  that  can  follow  from 
large  surface  minhig  operations  in  the 
West  unless  we  are  extremely  careful. 

Second,  the  provision  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  STncn) 
was  debated  in  the  committee.  It  was  in- 
cluded in  the  .subBtitute  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  HosatiRi  that  the 
House  defeated  the  other  day. 

I  think  we  have  a  strong  and  l»lanced 
provLsion  in  the  committee  bill  and  in  the 
amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  (Mi-s.  Mikk)  that  ought  to  be 
retained. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  we 
vote  down  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
.support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
STticERi  who  offered  this  amendment, 
because  it  is  an  amendment  that  makes 
sense  when  there  is  such  a  dearth  of  saise 
in  the  entire  bill  that  is  before  us.  I  want 
to  state  categcu-icaily  it  will  not.  as 
dahned  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii,  nulhfy  the  protectkma  of  the 
environment  that  are  provided  for  in 
this  act.  That  Is  a  lot  of  poppycock.  The 


protections  to  the  environment  in  this 
act  are  overprotections  that  make  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  the  energy  that  we 
need  to  run  the  coimtry. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Eteigedi  substitutes  new  language 
requiring  the  operator  to  rehabilitate  the 
recharge  capacity  of  the  mine  site  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  to  pre- 
mining  conditions.  "The  second  part  of  my 
amendment  substitutes  new  language 
requiilng  the  operator  to  "protect" 
throughout  the  mining  and  reclamation 
process  the  hydrologlc  balance  of  alluvial 
valley  floors  off  the  mlneslte  in  arid  and 
semiarid  areas.  Both  of  these  amend- 
ments are  designed  to  avoid  the  use  of 
"absolutes."  The  concern  here  is  that 
absolutes  are  unattainable,  in  fact,  and 
if  requirements  in  the  legislative  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  provide  for  absolutes, 
recent  court  decisions  make  it  clear  that 
the  courts  »in  indeed  Interpret  them  in 
their  strict  meaning.  I  am  confident  that 
the  effect  will  not  be  different  from  what 
is  anticipated  in  tlie  langn«(fe  of  the  re- 
port, but  since  the  report  language  can- 
not alter  the  clear  meaning  of  statntory 
language  the  courts  are  likely  to  am- 
slrue  such  htnguage  strictly.  This  could 
cause  an  enforcement  beyoiid  what  was 
intended  by  the  commltlee. 

Rehabilitating  the  recharge  capacity 
of  nn  aquifer  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  to  premining  njnditions  Is  all 
that  can  be  sensibly  required  of  an  oper- 
ator This  is  not  to  say  that  a  "hck  and  a 
promise"  would  be  contemplated  or  au- 
tliorized  by  such  language,  it  would  re- 
quire a  maximiun  practical  effort. 
Equally,  substitution  of  the  word  "pro- 
tecting" as  it  relates  to  alluvial  valley 
floors,  is  a  sensible  and  reasonable  sub- 
stitution for  the  current  requirement  of 
the  bill,  which  requires  the  "preserra- 
tion'  of  the  hydrologlc  integrity  of  the 
alluvial  valley  floors  throughout  the  min- 
ing and  reclamation  process. 

My  substitute  will  afford  adequate  en- 
vironmental protection  to  the  recharge 
eapncity  and  to  alluvial  valley  IToors  in 
the  West.  By  avoiding  the  use  of  "abso- 
lutes." the  amendment  avoids  imposing 
Impossible  tasks.  If  the  bill  requires  im- 
possible tasks  of  the  surface  mhwr.  the 
rejulatorr  authority  is  left  little  latitude 
and  with  the  citizen  suit  enforcemenl 
mechanism  would  have  no  alternative  but 
to  deny  a  permit.  Tliis  would  be  unreal- 
istic In  light  of  the  fact  that  other  pro- 
I'isions  of  the  bill  and  current  prtmsions 
of  State  water  law  win.  indeed,  reqtrire 
the  operator  to  protect  the  water  inter- 
ests of  his  neighbors  both  upstream  and 
downstream.  The  operator  can  rehabili- 
tate the  hydrologic  integrity  of  the  mine- 
site  during  reclamatitm,  but  it  seems 
plain  that  a  mine  pit  is  a  disruptive  ele- 
ment in  the  normal  flow  of  surface  and 
ground  water.  This  interruption  can  be 
mhiimized  in  both  extent  and  time,  and 
the  land  and  the  hydrologic  balance  can 
be  rehabilitated,  but  there  is  no  use  pre- 
tending there  Is  some  magic  which  allow  s 
land  to  be  mined  «ithoat  disturbing  it. 
Such  a  requirement  is  simply  a  back- 
handed way  of  prohibiting  mining. 

My  amendment  offers  sensible  ^irotec- 
tion  for  the  enviro<unent  and  for  the 
neighboring  water  users  and  water  rights 
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owners.  It  should  be  adopted  In  order  to 
avoid  a  prohibition  on  mining  in  areas 
where  rehabilitation  can  and  will  be 
done.  Furthermore,  such  a  prohibition 
would  eliminate  from  production,  espe- 
cially in  the  short  term,  large  quantities 
of  low-sulfur  coal  which  will  be  urgently 
needed  over  the  next  decade. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  R0PPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, there  is  a  reference  on  page  192 
to  preserving  the  hydrologlcal  Integrity 
of  the  alluvial  valley  floors.  I  think  the 
word  "preserving"  Is  an  absolute  and 
should  be  changed.  If  the  amendment 
before  the  committee  fails,  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  suggest  the  wording 
"protecting"  rather  than  "preserving." 

The  problem  with  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  Is 
that  it  strikes  all  reference  whatsoever 
to  alluvial  valley  floors.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
floor  at  the  moment,  I  would  like  to  refer 
them  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences report,  "Rehabilitation  Potential  of 
Western  Coal  Land-s. '  In  it.  on  page  68, 
reference  is  made  as  follows: 

"In  the  planning  of  any  proposed  min- 
ing and  rehabilitation  It  is  essential  to 
stipulate  that  alluvial  valley  floors  and 
stream  channels  be  preserved.  The  un- 
consolidated alluvial  deposits  are  highly 
sasceptible  to  erosion  as  evidenced  by 
the  erosional  history  of  many  western 
valleys  which  record  several  periods," 
and  so  forth. 

It  goes  on  to  state:  "Rehabilitation  of 
trenched  valley  floors  would  be  a  long 
and  expensive  process . . ." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  to  re- 
move, or  should  remove,  the  absolute 
word  "preserving"  from  the  bill  before 
us  at  the  moment,  but  I  do  believe  that 
the  amendment  we  will  be  voting  on 
shortly  deletes  all  reference  whatsoever 
to  alluvial  valley  floors,  which  would  be 
a  mistake  and  would  fly  in  the  face  of 
the  findings  of  the  study  conducted  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Sieioer)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Steicek  of  Ari- 
zona) there  were — ayes  19;  noes  40. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

AMCKOMENT  OrrERED  BT  Mft.  BUPPB  TO  THE 
AMCHDMENT  OFFERED  BT  31BS.  MINK  TO  THE 
COUMnTEE    AMCNDME?fT    IN    THE    NATTntS    OF 

Mr.  RDPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  natuie  of  a 
substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

AmendmeQC  offered  by  Mr.  Roppe  to  the 
iunendmenc  offere<S  by  Mrs.  Mink  to  the  com- 
mittee omeuduient  In  the  nature  of  a  cub- 
stltute:  Cm  pmge  9,  line  5,  fitrlke  out  clause 
(D>  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(D)  rvbabuitatlng  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent   practicable   recharge   capacity   ol  the 


aquifer  at  the  mine  site  to  pre-mlnlng  cou- 
dltlons;". 

On  page  0,  lines  6  through  8,  strike  out 
clauBe  (E)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(E)  protecting  through  the  mining  and 
reclamation  procesa  the  hydrologic  halaoee 
of  the  alluvial  valley  floor  off  the  mine  site  In 
arld,Bnd  semt-arld  areas:  "and". 

civilian     government    in     GREECE 

<  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ha  vs  was 
allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just 
like  to  annoimce  to  the  House,  and  I 
think  it  should  be  good  news  to  every- 
body that  the  military  dictatorship  in 
Athens  has  resigned  and  has  turned  the 
country  over  to  civilian  government. 
They  have  asked  the  former  Prime  Min- 
ister, Constantine  Karamanlis,  who  was 
the  last  conservative  Prime  Minister  of 
Greece,  to  return  from  exile  and  form  a 
new  government. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

In  line  with  his  remarks,  I  will  point 
out  that  as  far  as  this  amendment  is 
concerned,  what  we  really  want  to  do  is 
get  away  from  absolutes,  from  dictatorial 
statements.  Where  it  says,  "restoring  re- 
charge capacity, '  I  think  we  should  use 
the  words  "rehabilitating  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable"  and  second,  we 
talk  about  "preserving  throughout  the 
mining  and  reclamation  pnKess  the  hy- 
drologic integrity  of  alluvial  valley 
floors."  I  think  again  we  should  use  the 
word  "protecting." 

I  grant  that  those  words  are  less  than 
airtight.  They  are  not  absolute,  but  again, 
in  the  language  I  have  offered,  we  talk 
about  a  reference  to  the  alluvial  valley 
floors  and  call  for  the  protection  of  same 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

This  is  somewhat  in  conformity  with 
the  language  beginning  at  item  14.  In 
which  we  do  refer  to  minimizing  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  prevailing  hydrologlcal 
balance. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  begin- 
ning we  referred  to  the  word  "minimize." 
it  seems  to  me  that  later  on  we  would  be 
well  advised  to  get  away  from  the  abso- 
lutes, and  again,  instead  of  using  the 
absolutes,  "restoring  recharge  capacity." 
I  think  we  ought  to  use  now  the  words 
"rehabilitating  to  the  maximiun  extent 
practicable." 

Again,  rather  than  using  the  words 
"preserving."  I  think  we  should  use  the 
word  "protecting." 

These  words  flow  to  the  very  beginning 
of  that  Item  14  when  it  starts  by  using 
the  word  "minimize." 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chau-- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  I  hope  that  the  gentleman 
has  the  support  of  other  more  moderate 
Members  like  myself,  and  that  Members 
will  not  be  scared  off  by  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  is  so  firm  normally  in  his 
other  convictions. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  th^  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  tell  me  whether 
or  not  he  has  changed  any  language  in 
section  (E)  of  the  bill  or  any  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  Mink  amendment  aa  to 
section  (E)  other  than  the  word,  "pre- 
serving"? 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  genUemau 
read  the  full  clause  (E)  as  contained  in 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  clause  (E)  of 
my  amendment  be  reread  by  the  Clerk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
read clause  <E)  of  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  clause  (E>  as  follows: 

"(E)  protecting  throughout  the  Tw'wtwfl  and 
reclamation  process  the  hydrologic  balance 
of  the  alluvial  valley  floor  of  the  mine  site 
In  and  and  seml-arld  areas:  and" 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  constrained  to  oppose  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  While  it  does 
not  say  positively  that  one  can  mine  the 
floor  of  an  alluvial  valley,  but  by  Impli- 
cation it  does  say  one  can  mine  on  the 
floor  as  long  as  he  protects  the  adjacent 
areas. 

Therefore.  I  am  constrained  to  oppose 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  wish  to  again  say  that 
the  gentleman  is  being  more  than  con- 
servative in  offering  this  amendment. 

I  would  Uke  to  add  that  if  this  com- 
mittee had  done  its  job  before  it  brought 
this  monstrosity  of  a  bill  to  the  House,  we 
would  not  have  this  problem.  When  we 
move  to  strike  the  enacting  clause,  per- 
haps that  will  solve  It. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  Weiit  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mi-. 
Chairman.  I  notice  that  the  gentleman 
in  his  amendment  has  Introduced  a  new 
loophole  phrase,  "to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable."  That  is  an  additional 
loophole  in  the  bill;  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
is  correct.  I  tried  to  get  away  from  the 
other  absolutes  because,  again,  on  the 
preceding  page  we  did  refer  initially  to 
minimizing  "the  disturbances  to  the  pre- 
valhng  hydrologic  balance,"  and  in  con- 
formity with  that,  and  following  the 
.same  language,  I  did  feel  that  we  ought 
to  change  the  word,  "restoring"  to  "re- 
habilitating to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable." 

Again.  I  recognize  the  need  for  main- 
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talning  the  recharge  capacity.  I  am  not 
sure  at  all  times  we  can  absolutely  re- 
store it.  For  that  reason,  I  did  feel  there 
should  be  some  balance  in  the  language. 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

In  listening  to  the  discussion  on  the 
previous  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  I  had  as- 
sumed all  he  was  going  to  change  was  the 
word,  "preserving,"  to  "protecUng,"  and 
in  that  context  I  would  have  agreed  that 
perhaps  we  were  being  a  bit  rigid  when 
we  used  the  word,  "preserving,"  when 
"protecting"  has  perhaps  a  much  more 
moderate  connotation. 

However,  in  offering  this  amendment, 
the  gentleman  not  only  offered  that 
change  but  also  rewrote  paragraph  (E) 
on  the  basis  that  he  felt  we  were  dealing 
with  absolutes  In  paragraph  (E). 

Quite  the  contrary,  I  think  the  lan- 
guage in  the  pending  amendment  which 
I  offered  is  quite  moderate.  It  uses  the 
words,  "approximate  premining  condi- 
tions." It  says,  "restoring  recharge  ca- 
pacity of  the  site  to  appro-ximate  premin- 
ing conditions." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  not  possible  to  du- 
plicate the  recharge  capacity  with  com- 
plete accuracy.  However,  if  anything  is 
important  with  regard  to  the  Western 
lands  It  Is  the  necessity  to  preserve  their 
water  supply  and  their  water  resources. 
The  mining  operations  must  not  in  any 
way  deter  or  denigrate  or  discard  the  ca- 
pability of  the  area  to  absorb  water 
needed  to  replenish  vegetation  in  the 
future.  This  is  why  the  concept  of  re- 
storing recharge  Is  an  essential  element 
in  the  hydrologic  provision. 

Simply  to  use  the  word,  "rehabilitat- 
ing." infers  we  are  permitting  its  de- 
struction, and  now  we  must  rehabiUtate. 
This  is  not  adequate  for  the  Western  re- 
gion. We  have  to  protect  against  destruc- 
tion. 
Also,  in  the  last  proviso  of  section  <E) 


magic  in  the  word  "protect."  or  the  word 
"preserve."  But.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  view 
this  as  a  loophole  to  ignore  the  crucial 
integrity  of  the  valley  floors  in  the  west, 
and  the  study  of  the  Academy  of  Science 
saying  that  it  is  vital  that  we  protect 
them. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  very  bad  mistake 
to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  de- 
feat of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  Mr.  Rtjppe,  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii,  Mrs.  Mikk.  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  In  the  natm-e  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
i-ision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hosmer)  there 
were — ayes  11,  noes  34. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

AMENOaaENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  HECHIXB  OF 
WEST  VIRCINIA  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OF- 
FERED BT  MRS.  MINK  TO  THE  COMMITTEE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATtIRE  OF  A  SCTJ- 
ETITUTE 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vh-ginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hechler  o( 
West  Virginia  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mrs.  Mink  to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute ;  on  page  9.  une  14, 
strike  au  through  page  10,  ime  4  Inclusive 
and  Insert  therein  the  following: 

"(18)  refrain  from  the  use  of  Irapound- 
menU  for  the  disposal  of  coal  wastes,  coal 
processing  wastes  or  other  liquid  or  solid 
wastes,    and    drain    all    existing   waste    Im- 


poundments Insuring  that  pollution  on  sur- 
fsce  or  ground  water  systems  Is  prevented 

..„    „     .,  „  -..   ^7, — .     during   the  draining   process   and   Insunng 

Uie  gentleman  limited  the  concept  of     that  the  site  can  and  win  bo  stahuized  and 
protecting  the  hydrologic  balance  over     revegeuted  according  to  the  provisions  of 

the  alluvial  valley  floor  to  the  Immedi-     """  

ate  mine  site. 

This  was  not  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  wanted  to 
broaden  the  requirements  so  that  the  en- 
tire water  reserves  of  the  western  arid 
areas  were  protected,  having  due  con- 
sideration for  the  very  difficult  problem 
of  reclamation  and  revegetation  in  arid 
areas  which  must  ensue  after  the  min- 
ing process  has  terminated. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
matter  that  is  extremely  crucial  in  the 
Western  part  of  our  country.  Those  of  us 
from  areas  such  as  Montana.  Arizona, 
and  California  fought  this  battle  up  and 
down  in  numerous  sessions.  The  provi- 
sion now  In  the  committee  bill  was  a 
compromise.  We  watered  it  down  con- 
siderably. If  I  can  make  a  bad  pun.  to 
meet  the  industry  objections,  and  to 
meet  the  objections  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  amendment  that  I  thought  the 


this  Act:  " 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  coal  waste  gob  piles  are  the 
curse  of  the  coalfields.  On  the  26th  day 
of  February  1972.  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  millions  of  gallons  of  water 
poured  down  In  a  30-foot  wall  of  water 
down  the  Buffalo  Creek  Valley,  sweeping 
in  its  wake  homes,  churches,  railroad 
cars  and  everything  in  the  valley.  Over 
4,000  people  were  left  homeless  by  the 
disaster.  Like  a  giant  greasy  flst,  the 
sludge,  mud  and  water  smashed  into  my 
people  and  killed  125  West  Virginians. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  disaster  very 
few  steps  have  been  taken  to  try  to  cor- 
rect this  situation,  or  to  drain  the  exist- 
ing structures. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 


The  coal  slag  piles  are  created  by  the 
coal  companies  as  a  quick,  cheap  means 
of  disposing  of  the  Impurities  and  by- 
products removed  from  the  coal  In  the 
cleaning  process.  For  every  ton  of  eosl 
mined,  one  ton  of  gob  or  waste  is  left 
behind.  These  gob  piles  frequently  block 
the  headwaters  of  creeks,  thus  creating 
impoundments  which  seiTe  as  handy 
dumping  grounds  for  slurry  and  sludge. 
The  West  Virginia  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  has  identified  667  mine 
refuse  banks  in  West  Virgtola  alone, 
many  of  which  constitute  severe  hazards 
to  the  communities  located  below. 

In  January  1974.  the  West  Virginia 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  issued 
a  report  revealing  that  6  of  the  16  waste 
impoundments  designated  as  severe  haz- 
ards by  the  Interagency  Board  of  Review 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  are 
still  receiving  dally  slurry  pumping  in 
direct  violation  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Board  for  each  of  these 
'  dams.  This  1.-  truly  appalling — 29  months 
after  the  Buffalo  Creek  disaster,  dams 
knoam  to  be  severely  hazardous  and  ca- 
pable of  causing  similar  catastrophes  are 
still  being  used  to  Impound  waste  and 
rc.eive  new  slurry. 

At  Pageton  in  McDowell  County,  at 
Wharton  in  Boone  County,  at  Lilyhaven 
and  Lllydale  In  Wyoming  Coimty,  and  at 
several  hundred  other  locations  through- 
out West  Virginia  coal  wastes  slag  piles 
tower  above  the  valleys  and  the  water 
and  the  coal  slurry  is  still  being  pumped 
In  behind  these  dams,  posing  a  threat  to 
the  people  all  over  the  area.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  have  the  threat  of  having  a 
water  supply  destroyed,  of  having  boul- 
ders crash  through  ones  home,  of  having 
strip  mining  cause  landslides,  floods,  and 
strew  debris  around  one's  area.  But  it 
is  even  worse  to  live  in  an  area  when  it 
rains  hard,  and  you  realize  there  is  a  coal 
waste  Impoundment  threateninit  you. 
People  can't  sleep  at  night  when  it  rains. 
because  they  know  their  lives  are  in  dan- 
ger. One  of  the  five  West  Virginians  Uv- 
ing  below  a  slag  dam,  C.  W.  Daniels  said : 
I  can't  rest  at  night  when  there's  a  heavy 
rain.  I  can't  rest.  And  It's  terrible  to  think 
atwut  what  happened  at  Buffalo  Cr«ek  and 
we're  In  approximately  the  same  situation 
And.  yea.  I'm  scared, 

I  would  also  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  can  help  solve  some  of  our 
energy  problems  by  uUllzing  some  of 
these  coal  -wastes.  We  need  to  do  tlie 
necessary  research  to  develop  coal  wastes 
into  energy  forms  of  a  lower  Btu  con- 
tent than  the  richer  coal  itself,  for  ex- 
ample by  making  briquettes  out  of  these 
coal  wastes  that  now  Impound  the  water 
and  endanger  the  people. 

I  would  suggest  al.so,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  investigation  of  the  Buffalo 
Creek  disaster  indicated  conclusively 
that  these  coal  waste  impoundments 
continue  to  be  a  very  serious  threat  to  tlie 
people.  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 


the  4th  of  July,  when  I  went  up  to  the 

site  of  the  Buffalo  Creek  disaster,  on  top  .    .-_   _. „. 

of  that  coal  wastepUe  was  a  sign  that    Specialist  Garth  Puquay  indicated 
simply  said  "No  dumping."  Dob  piles 
bum,  emitting  acrid  smoke  while  local 
residents  are  fined  for  burning  trash  in 
their  backyards. 
Throughout      West      Virginia      and 


I  believe  that  West  VlrgUtla  was  quite  for- 
tunate last  year  when  Hurricane  Agnes 
missed  It.  otherwise  It  would  have  been  a 
total  catastrophe  In  a  real  extent  .  .  .  the 
dams  In  the  area  In  my  opinion,  are  simply 


throughout  Appalachla,  many,  many  coal    °°' """'"  ^  ''^'  "^^^  °'  ''■"^  ■  '•"'"ge 


gentleman  from  Michigan  was  going  to    waste  dams  hang  Uke  Swords  of  Dnmo-         _ 

cfi^iS^'T^'L^aUe^fo  me.°?5,:rrisTo    Zm'"  "*'  '^'"'  "'  ""  "*"  '*"«'«'    ^«- ^»  »^ch:o7  'c^;^:^^^:;.  Z 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  Is  to 

ection  211  which,  of  course,  applies  to 

strip  mining,  and  at  a  later  point  I  In- 
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Su<S  I'lV  thTi""^!? ■^.r.^fJT^'  '^  *^'  ""^."r  amendment  in  the  nature     tion  ol  the  environment  and  makes  more 

section  212   wlilch  »U1  cover  the  cool  of  a  substitute  was  rejected.                          lanil  avaUable  for  aKriculture  and  for- 

rro-S^d^taiir?'?^/^?'*^  "'  "^-  '«'-"'-"  °'—  »■'  --  »— •  ro  T„.     estry.  MTch^irmanT.^'^Tt^  adopuS^ 

(.round  nunlng.  I  recognize  as  a  strong  »MiamMrj.T  ormu  sr  xu.  iohk  to  rar        Mr    RUPPE    Mr    ChalrmAn    srill  thi 

advocate  of  underground  mining   that  coMMirrrr  amzndkekt  m  thi  KA-mi>i  or     eemJci^an  rteld"     '-°»'™»"'  **"  '™ 

there  are  environmental  damages  from  •  '^^BsTmrrE                                                ^  „     ^^.Vjp.po  .  ...  ,^  .    ,.     _^„,. 

underground    mining    which    this    bUl  Mr.  WAMPLER  Mr.  Chah  man,  I  offer  m "  fr^t^J^c^an   *               "^^  **°'"=- 

iihould  taite  care  of  in  an  even-handed  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  to  the         Mr.  Rin>PE.  Mr.  Chairman   when  we 

*"*'•    _.    ,  committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  discussed  the  variance  nroccdiires  In  the 

Mr  Chairman,  my  amendment  is  con-  subsUtute.  f  mi  comraUtee^  reSS^U^  Is  t^t 

■^«f'j^'?  'T'SJ  European  coal  dis-  The  Cleric  read  as  follows:  agriculture  w^  ^t  S^  oSc  of  the 

.^tnTlS^K.'^r?'  ,     f^°P«'  dams  are  not  Amendment  offered  6j  Mr.  Wampiek  to  th.  variances  inasmuch   as  almost  anyone 

utmzed  but  instead  coal  wastes  are  back-  amenament  ooered  by  Mrs.  Mmk  to   the  who  asked  for  a  variance  would  likeLvsav 

stored  hJto  the  mine  void  or  disposed  of  commiti«>  amtudment  la  the  iiiture  of  a  "Well,  we  will  put  it  to  Krass  we  wfi  nut 

a-nd'^r/.Lrd^.''^"'  '■""'"''"™  ^ -T.^.  ».  -e  ..  action  .,.„«,_  L1^^1rii"a<L^^5'Sti- 

Se  ™^nle  ?,^thP  m^m^i      ,v,  °".'^  °i  O"  P'so  '=■  "»•  "■  >="i°n  2ii'"»(i)-  .J"^  t''°"«»''  '^"kly  'hat  the  use  of 

ine  people  m  tlie  mounUins  threatened  .iter  the  world  -where'  add  the  words  -.gn-  the  word  "commercial"  would  provide  for 

»?^  rrJtlr  T    .°t^°  S'^''  '"^^'er.  luiturs  or  suvicuiture.  or":  Ul  the  agricultural  uses  here  that  were 

st,^;-S?t^uisifen^ri"!^w^rds°:Ld  Mr    WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,   my  rpl^a't'LiJd^f/o^d 'LS^^'fh'e  J°attl^ 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendiient  amendment  would  add  agriculture  and  Se^  or  iould  iS  grow^^of  L^o 

Mr.  Chairman.  Buffalo  Creek  was  a  s""<:u"u«  ^  the  list  of  approved  post-  nomicllDurDOse 

disaster:  it  fas  an  outrage:  it  was  wrong;  "^°^«  "*"  °f  ™"<^«'  la^d  *hlch  would         The  dlfflculty-and  I  know  it  is  a  hard 

and  it  is  unlikely  to  happen  again  if  we  J>«t|'y    «    departure    from    appropriate  one  to  deal  wlUi-irthatS!  the  word 

pass_thls  bill  With  the  verj-  strong  pro-     °"^^r''}^°?}2:!.l'^/^J'?^...^ "agriculture"  S  aA  op^  Ta^,!ce  co^d 


visions  we  have  govemini  the  d«ign  „'^''-,*^*.'""?";  "  ^i^^"  'he  opportu-  rae&n  that  an  individual  could  slinSv 

and  construcUon  of  adequate  impoiid-  ""Lh J"?"^k.'">,  °"",/    =""=?"?"'  throw  the  land  tatoinyty^e  of  pSe 

ment structures  amendment   which   would   amend    the  and  reearriipsc  nt  i,hL,hlt  ,\.^t  ^^^^^ 

I  point  out  Uo  provisions  in  the  b.U.  Mink  substitute  on  page  16   lines  4  and  If,  S    ^be  comm^rc  a'l£''us'fu  "or 

In  the  first  place,  within  120  days  after  «   and   7    to  section   21   (di  .3)    wWch  riable,  could  then  get  a  variance 

passage  under  the  committee  biU,  active  *'""''  f""f  implement  the  exceptions  we  felt  it  was  something  of  a  loophole 

unpoundments.  those  now  being  used  by  'or  agriculture  and  silviculture.  m  the  legislation  that  wD^d  be  M?ered 

companies  wUl  be  covered  by  the  en-  My  amendmen  s  also  would  ddcte  the  by  the  word  commercial.  smcethS  word 

gmeeitng  standards  and  steps  wUl  have  r^fU'rement    that   any    proposed    post-  commercial  would  cover  any  agrtcuItmSl 

Sec^nSyl'llfd'er  the  abandoned  mine  ?  >-f  -^'-.^he  pennit  is  ^nted.  This  Zi  fo  ?oSh""lt '"actuT.  y  p'rovid  Jt''f 

fund,  that  we  have  in  Utle  IV  of  the  ^  an  impossible  requirement,  since  mhi-  businesslike  purpose            P™"°<»         » 

bill.  mone.vs  will  be  available  to  use  to  ,'"«  operations  at  one  site  can  take  as  j^r.  WAMPLER.  I  appreciate  the  een- 

dram  and  make  safe  abandoned  mine  long  as  30  years  The  amendments  would  tleman's  contribution  Zt  It  would 


impoundments. 


substitute  a  review  procedure  to  insure 


to  me  the  problem  he  is  pointing  out  is 


The  voice  of  this  amendment  and  the  *i?i^TJSTt?lS.H^n''nf^f Mfwn  .„n  ™°«  ">  'he  nature  of  the  idmlniltration 

reason  it  is  extreme  and  ought  to  be  de-  ^^*  ^^"^  ^^'  section  of  this  bUl  con-       f       j         .j^            nermlt  is  Issnert  onrt 

feated  is  that  it  proceeds  from  a  p?l-  ^^^^  "=  "^  ^^'^'^  ^dlng  a  Jtat^ment  °„?  if  tli?  wrSil? TscriL  whft  ISe 

—puon.  The  presumption  is  that  we  'hat    mining   operations   dimmish   the  postmlning  use  of  that  land  wo^d  be 

lot  buUd  a  safe  mini.  im„r,„r,rf,„«„,  availabihty  of  land  for  agriculture  and  "^  ,,„  .„.*  .,  .u".  ,  .t^.-^T.t.  .°  „"  .f; 


cannot  buUd  a  safe  mine  impoundment. 


My  point  Is  that  1  think  the  committee 


Obviously,  we  can  have  one  300  feet  'oreslry,    among    other    purposes.    Mr.  huntsrif  uT/v.  r«tH..iv.  vL.T^     , 

thick  made  of  concrete   teat  l^J^t  Chairman,    If    the    .supporters    of    H.R.  ,,, ' 'l„  ^„if'/"''^''"y*' ^'"' ^E"^*"': 

tosun.ivf^;Lm°can?,C"ny"onr^  "500  believe  that  sta't^ent    I  faU  to  o^u?  ^°uVn'l,'Te 'dt trict'°thTt''ra^' 

c?^Tt^ha^%T"^^"o?a"mSe"ta^  il^d^'^n'^s^^rX^rto^ '^shlpTd^^t^  ^^^  to  rep^^t^f  L^ oJ  t^e 

Poundment,ySern^LtbTw%S;  i^J^^^^^rS^ZrZrA^tl^S.  •^ol^^^'^rTtL^r^.r^Z't^i 

we  can  have  mine  tmnnnnrtmpnfc    hi»t  agriculture.  However,  tney  aia  m  lact  ».„   TtrntTv   %«■     *^i-  .     **'**-"'»'**"**• 

they   must   mSf'at'^rt"'^!"  proven  refuse  this  use  of  the  land  limiting  these  op^'Stir^the'Le?^™r  '  "^  '" 

standards  of  the  smaU  waterKheri  nrni<.,.f  exceptions    to    indu-strial.    commercial,  '^iSl.  '  „' „^__  .     , TT  f ,; 

Public  I.W  566,  soTh^ar^ftlSr^rd^^yl  -jdential.  or  public  facUity  develop-  tol^ton  sTHSpJ^rap^Ccr  dfaS[ng 

Vi^SZTo^r^Zr'^it'i^Xi  in   fact,   the   committee   report   says  »;|th  steep  slopes  provides  that  Uie  stand! 

andoIdstrSctS^^lSeUgiWefo^L  'hat  agriculture  can  be  conducted  on  "f  *?'fJ',J"^  T'^'*'*  "°'*" '^"?.^«"2h 

slstance  ako                          ^              *^'  the  original  contour  without  reshaping  ;^,'  ^"?J" '^^  subsequent  subsecUon  .d, 

United  States  Steel  Co    which  is  oft^n  'hs  land.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  author  of  "l^^  ^  ^^VJ^°'^-  ""'  '"^  "*  *"  *"- 

="wast^^  i£iS  '^^  ?Xrru'Jn%^snd?SrnSr™'-^  =^^f  tire"e-n?r'e  ru'on^r  '" 

EHiHF  H-,  F-  --  tr.s.^v^d'^.^irmaTCp^-  ^^p^r^fs^xt^:^^ 

the  job    So.  rather  than  abolish  mine  ess  could  be  a  means  of  adding  to  our  cultme  is  one  of   the  prune  goals  of 

impoundments,  our  bUI  makes  them  safe,  total  acreage  of  tillable  or  graring  land  P'oPer  reclamation.  In  fact,  we  placed 

and  that  is  the  correct  approach.  and  increasing  our  food  and  fiber  pro-  'hat  concept  at  such  a  high  premium 

It  would  be  very  unwise  to  adopt  this  ductlon.  By  listing  on  a  return  to  orig-  *^  "'!?  Provided  tliat  the  10-year  re- 

"•'i!r'^l"'„.  taal  contour  Instead  of  allowing  more  lllt^^li'l  J^'}!f  f'^'']'  ''^''''''^'^t'^'' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  en  useful  land  forms    the  blU  is  not  onlv  ^^"^  ?"^*'  '""''  °'  reclamation  could  be 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  ^celiny^this^'ntial  benefit  but  U^  '^^"^  "''^'^  '^^  authority  finds  that  an 

from  west  yirglnia  <Mr.  mc„Ln,  to  Z  probabr/a\^.^Sng  the'^mSng  oJ  c'oal  SSd  "s'jVat^Tbe'i'v^'sttlorsn 

amendment  offered  by  the  genUewoman  impossible  on  these  steep  slope.-  where  does  gHe  dSe  regaJd  to  the  con^nt  o5 

rom  Hawaii  (Mrs.  itanc)  to  the  commit-  original  contour  makes  it  L^possible  to  agrlcijlture  as  bei^  one  of  Uie  prta^^^^^ 

we  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub-  protect  the  land  against  erosion,  silta-  sons  we  wan?  good  ?"<52SfoS 

'  ~7.  "on.  slides,  and  water  pollution.  in  subparagraph   (d)    where  we  are 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  to  My  amendment  offers  better  protec-  delmeatlng  the  postmlnlng  uses  and  Ust- 
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ing  industrial,  commercial,  residential,  or  way  deprive  the  gentleman's  constitu-  have  the  votes  to  keep  this  monstrosltv 

public  facility  development,  we  certainly  ents  from  utilizing  his  countryside  for  a  of  a  le^laS  to  ItTSgW  coSn 

ntend  under  the  concept  of  the  word  genuine    commercial    enterprise    alter  Th^are  the  wo^ who  have' the 

^nmTfTir'    '^'u^  ^^  "■;""'?  ^f'  <^o"<=h^tono"hemtaing  operation.  This  votes^  defLt  L^dments  UkeThat  of 

commercial    agricultural    enterprise    It  is  cert;alnly  the  tatent  of  section  201.  the  gentleman  fr^Vir^  w-hoiltr^ 

would   be   covered   and   the   standards  However,  we  cannot  let  a  few  cows  graz-  ing  tS  mX  thl^"  dS'r^MWe 

which  we  have  enumerated  with  regard  ing  on  a  grassed-in  area  qualify  for  an  balancTpiye  of  legSSlve  Xrt    As 

to  thte  postmuUng  land  use  would  then  exception  and  thereby  gut  the  biU.  a  cons^uenS  we  are  going  to  come  out 

^^l°^J"°^f^  'r-  .V.        V,           .        '*•  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  if  we^rTt  ^S^  a  bad  blU   go  S  con-' 

The  sirnie  is  tnie  in  the  subsequent  support,  of  the  amendment.  ference  with  a  worse  biUufd  emerge 

paragraph  where  we  again  use  the  word        Trying  to  look  under  the  bed  for  the  from   coSerei^cewUh   the  Tery   wo«! 

■commercial":   it  is  fully  Intended,  so  boogey  man  can-ying  a  sack  of  oat  seed  f ea tur^  of  both" llU                 ^ 

III  ft f  ,^"°"  ^  ^.°  debate  m  committee,  is  rather  ridiculous  In  my  mind.  Anyone  I  ask  that  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 

»h!  J^JS!,  '^l'''"""*'  endeavor  was  lor  who  Is  supervLsing  one  of  these  reclama-  tleman  from  Virginia  be  agreed  tli 

the  purpose  of  an  ongoing  profltmaking  tion  programs  and  could  not  prevent  ask  that  this  enviromnmt^  wStre'ie 

defliX^-         '■'""''    '*"    "'"""    *"'  t  ^""i'^r   '^°'"   "^^'"^   o"'   ""^-^  terminated:   I  LrtZtthosi''a^S! 

SSh^h  „„.  •„...,          ..      _     ,  J'"?  °'  shenanigans  ought  to  have  his  ments  which  make  this  a  balanced  bill 

We  did  not  accept  the  word  -agricul-  head  examined.  be  supported        "="*"'»'""»"«'•'  o"' 

ture"  to  conunittee  when  this  amend-        To  come  on  this  floor  and  teU  me  I  know  I  am  not  gotog  to  achieve  what 

ment  was  offered,   because   this   word  that  when  we  put  the  word  "commercial"  I  as™  but  I  am  going  to  e^p^S 

^ZZ"""   ^^  ^^"^  ^  ''?*1  ""^ah'^B-  *"  °  hill  that  it  means  "agriculture"  is,  somewhere  ^on^th  °  toe  th^t  we^^-' 

XtlS^g    wiaouf 'k^v''totont?„^tl  f"„cr  ■"'""•  "  '^^  «>n'radiction  of  not  legislate  thi  equll^lent  of  ISoXr 

era^rinS^^inS^olTaSVi  %Ur  Ruckelshaus  versus  Sierra  aub.  l^o™^  "^  T^S^  '^tSJ^  Z 


Without  the  intontion  01  putttag  the  land  the  Court  must  i^d  our  wordi  is  to  leave  this  Nation  unscTth^    The" dan 

IL^.  *^»?^L'';'l'"'""  l'^  "^d  then  say  what  Is  actually  said,  not  to  what  thi  ger  exlLtl^no"  by  ?^e'''a''cHon  of  som; 

of  sub-  gentlewoman   from    Hawaii   says    they  overseas  force  over  which  we  have  no 

section  mean,  or  thinks  they  mean,  or  hopes  control— but  by  the  actions  of  this  verj- 


ger  exists — not  by  the  action  of  some 

no 

HiJi^f^™^'?*^"^."/  ""P'"''*'"*''*  "*^y  "™"'  or  Wishes  they  had  meant.  Congress  itself,  that  we  wiU  contribute 

designation   of   Industrial,   commercial.  We  are  trying  to  writo  a  bill  which  to    the    «onoiiic    dlTtiei    whteh    thP 

residential  or  public  facility  development,  will  benefit  the  Nation.  What  Is  wrong  Speakir  d^riefonly  a  1^  dly^  ago  I? 

?^!;  ^Jh/hT *V"*™"'^'f  "?^""  »°  ""''    ^^o*"^    agricultural    crops    to  fs  a  toriibirsVttitC                 '^    ^ 

n,^    ,7^^         '  ^^"  '^O'nP'^'^ly  leveled  reclaimed  areas?  There  Is  nothtag  wrong  The  CHAIRMAN    The  question  is  on 

condiUon  wXh^s^s't.T  "'^°''  "  }^  "  "'"^  "■  7^'  ^-^""-^  **  "»'  'he  genUe-  the  amendment  offer^  by  ?he  gentled" 

condiUon  which  sustains  an  economic  or  woman  from  Hawaii  beUeves  that  some-  from  Virginia   iMr    Wampler)    to^e 

r^^u^H^S'?"".'".™'  activity   this  is  body  is  going  to  sneak  in  and  plant  a  amendmem  offered  by  the  gentle«man 

Tan^SS^e    toX^^t"fhe"^.si;?.^H^  °"?  JTlT*  """'  ^".^   °°'   "^""^  '»  "'^  from HawaU  (Mrs.MiL)  totoe  "t^ft- 

the^?I».^rv  »^T^hnriK   f      '""""  °'  following  seasons  to  continue  fanning.  I  tee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 

f^t  r*Jt.       L  ",'h°"^  '^  *"  *''"P"  helieve   the   regulators   are   capable   of  stitute. 

tion  to  the  original  contour  requirement,  preventing  such  a  violation.  I  hope  the  The  ouesUon  was  taken-  and  on  a  divi 

me^nTrulSTed'^Lrd"rafu;S'^"et  T^T"''   ^"■™^™'   ^'   '»""-  ^^oT' ^^"^^^^ ^"iiT'^I^IL-: 
sary,    unneeded,    loophole   In   our    bill 


there  were  ayes  20,  noes  23. 


Mr.  ROSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 

and  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 


^>,i„i,  „.     1..  •.  -  r-    -—    — -        ^'   'here   had   been  any   compromise        jwir.  husklck    mr 

^,^^,r,f,''";°"i'^''T**'**"'"'^    '^'"^^h    '"^    environmentalists,    who     mant^ar^coM^vo™ 
sSuonlii  ^'•*"^"<''  "«  hav?'written  in     wrote  this  bill,  and  the  rest  of  us  in  the        A  recorded  vote  wl, 

Mr   WAMPLER    Mr    rh,irm„n    „m  S^,f?;J?  r""*  ^2' S* ''*^*."''*^ '°  So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 

thr^nM^n^»«  „..Mi  Chainnan,  wUl  writo  legislaUon  on  the  floor  today.  When  to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 

the  gentlewoman  yield?  the  environmentalists  say  they  compro-  ture  of  a  sub.stitute  was  reWted 

from'viS'"""''"""'^^""^'"^"  "^"'•,f   '^''»■    ""^    "^   co'm^ro^is^e  "mVLosS' Mr.  Ch'ahSin.'f make 

Mr  wSmpLEH  Mr  rh»irm,„   H..4  T  TP>fi   I  flf^^l^f^      w  'he  Point  of  order  that  a  quonim  is  not 

„„^™.»^  .u    ■  Mr.  Chairman,  did  I  I  thtok  this  bill  ought  to  be  sent  back:  present 

S1„I?,   r                 gentewoman     from  and  U  cooperation  and  compromise  pre-  The    CHAIRMAN     The    Chair    wUl 

Hawaii   to  mean  that  m  areas  where  vail,  a  biU  could  be  written  in  a  couple  count  Sixtv-^ght  Members  are  preset 

contour  mining  occurs  on  slope  degrees  of  weeks  and,  subsequently,  passed  upon  not  a  quorum          Members  are  present. 

•  f^*1l  '"^^  ="•  '^'',"  "  "  <=*"  "^  ^l'"""  ""  ">*  <=°"8ress  In^an  hou?  h^d  of  The   Cha"   amiounces    that   he   will 

that  the  commercial  use  would  be  of  an  wasUng  time  on  this  floor.  That  is  ex-  vacate  nroceJdin^sZder  the  call  when  a 

Sto'^agri  uUuS'uL'"th''at"?he  '?fj,"i  to 'S'o  ll""t  r.^"'  "^  "Z,'''"'^  '^'  "^^"^  l^Z^7^cl^t^Z^:         " 

l.T,.iI  .!ll;         ,  ,    ^-    i"**  "'^  '*"''  '?  ^°  "  a'  'his  PO'nt  is  to  make  a  mo-  Members  will  record  their  presence  bv 

could  so  be  reclaimed  and  not  have  to  tion    to   rise   and   strike   the   enacting  electronic  devce 

^^T^i^.^^^rSI^^'^  contour?  clause.  Then,  a  new  bUl  could  be  brou^  The  call  was  taken  bv  electron.r  de 

Mrs    MINK.  That  is  correct;  where  out  of  the  committee  which  iTa  proper  vice                                      elect, on.c  de- 

n™f^  ni*  eenuine  agricultural  intended  bm,  a  bUl  that  will  do  service  to  this  avuafM  call  vacaieo 

postmlnlng  use.  It  is  my  understanding  country:  will  do  service  to  the  environ-  The  CHAIRMAN  One  hundr^i  Mem 

^t^ai^pifdV^rrnr^-us- "^^^^^^^^^ 

jssid^rowSt;rtinrMa^^ii^iii  ^..t:'^  =™^  -  -  ---  SEiHiSS?^' 

piSre-T^^T^'^r^^is^  .j^^t^j:^ji^^  ^'^=£1:1"  I 

loophole.  It  IS  certatoly  my  hope  that  the  that  this  Congress  is  not  lov^  by  any-  nei      '^°""""'"  «^'"  resume  its  biLsi- 

whole  purpose  of  our  bill  was  to  stimu-  body:  that  this  Congress  is  not  regarded  .«7>;„v„„-      .  . 

lato    aftenises    of    areas    which    were  as  doing  its  Job.  Bringing  in  biUsUke  ""^'•'"""'^  """">  "  ="»•  «•»•">•">'  ra 
mined.  The  highest  and  best  use  con-  this  gives  Congress  the  reputation  it  has 
cept  Is  to  put  the  land  back  so  that  it  can  wherein  25  percent  or  less  of  the  gen- 
later   sustain   Intensive   agriculture    to  eral  public  think  this  Congress  is  doing  Mr  moiiorav  m,-  r-h=i-,„=„  t  „f 
[?raswLrofrrid"'^°'""^'=°""-  doTgoi^'iorre^^Tr"''  ^™^™f  rei'lnre^nrnto'^the^ameSentt 
I  comf/rom  a*;^  ^gU^ultuLl  commu-  evlden!'t>jflrord.1orca"'^e'"th1  ^?rsZStuto  '""^""""■'  *"  '^'^  ""'"'■'' 
nlt.v  and  I  value  the  soil  and  the  land,  empty  chairs  and  know  why  Congr«s  The^eik  read  as  loUows- 
There  would  be  nothing  I  would  accept  is  not  meettag  Its  obUgatloiJ  The  only  i^L^Zt^.   -  1    „    '.. 
m  this  legUlatioa  which  would  m  any  people  on  the'floor  arfthe  pe^U  Zl  •h^arnS.tT.T^d^'S'r.^^ItKr.h: 


THE  AMEn^mUENT  OFTERCO  BT   MSB.   UIHK  TO 

TKE  rcMMrrrtE  amckdment  in  the  NATints 

UFA  SUBSTITfTC 
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commltuc  amendmenc  m  the  nalurt  of  n 
<ub:Utute:  On  page  11  of  the  Mink  amend- 
ment. Btrilce  lines  14  through  23  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  siibpaia- 
KTaph: 

(19)  Sefraln  from  surface  coal  mining 
wlUiln  fire  hundred  feet  from  underground 
mines  In  order  to  prevent  breakthroughs 
and  to  protect  health  or  safety  of  mlnera; 
Proiided  That  the  regulatory  authority  ehall 
permit  an  operator  to  mine  closer  to  such  a 
mine  provided  It  does  not  create  hazards  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  miners  or  shall  per- 
mit aa  operator  to  mine  near.  throUj^h  or 
partially  through  an  abandoned  underground 
mine  working  where  such  mining  through 
will  achieve  Improved  resomrce  recover>-. 
abatement  of  water  pollution  or  elimination 
of  public  hazards  and  such  mining  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act- 
Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  aimed  at  correcting  an 
unjustifiably  rigid  constraint  in  the  biU, 
Uie  pirohibiUon  against  surlace  coal  min- 
ing within  500  feet  oi  active  or  aban- 
doned mine  workings  in  order  to  prevent 
breai^tbroughs. 

The  bilJ  Itseli  is  obtiously  intended  to 
prevent  breakthrouglis  in  the  same  coal 
seam,  which  means  generally  on  a  hori- 
zontal plane.  It  could  al.so  be  Interpreted 
to  prohibit  surface  mining  in  wide  areas 
over  deep  mines  although  tiiis  could  be 
done  safely  with  much  less  than  500  feet 
of  cover. 

Surface  mining  can.  in  many  cases,  be 
conducted  without  fear  of  mistiap  at  dis- 
stances  less  tiian  500  feet,  especially 
where  inactive  mines  are  concerned. 

My  amendment  would  let  the  general 
prohibition  stand,  but  it  would  allow 
mining  to  taJte  place  at  lesser  distances 
with  rceulatory  authority  approval. 

I  beheve  that  this  amendment  is 
worthy  of  support  oy  the  Members,  both 
on  the  grounds  of  practical  economics 
and  improved  resource  recovery. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  discussed  this 
with  the  auttior  of  the  amendment  which 
liiis  amendment  seeks  to  amend,  and  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mrs  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  vtlll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Certainly,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  under- 
standing of  the  amendment  offei«d  by 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
MoLLOHas '  is  that  It  will  retain  the  first 
portion  of  that  paragraph  19.  which  says : 
Refrain  from  mining  within  6W  feet  In 
"rd?r  to  prevent  breakthrought. 


And  that  the  gentleman's  amendment 
ioea  after  the  proviso.  Is  that  coirecf 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Mrs.  MINK.  And  that  in  the  proviso 
the  gentleman  is  giving  the  State  regula- 
loiT  authority  discretion  to  permit  closer 
operations,  surface  operations,  to  active 
mines  where  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
miners  vho  are  mining  in  undergroimd 
mines  is  not  going  to  be  placed  in  tiai^rd 
m  any  way.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  The  gentlewoman  K 
t'jriect. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Cbaiiman,  I  would 
sfck  the  gentleman  further.  Is  it  also  my 
LL'iderstar.ding  mat  this  wiU  not  in  any 
way  tiiiuige  llie  amendment  wiiich  I  had 
caiefuUy  dralted  to  accommodate  Uie 


concern  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegaUon 
with  regard  to  anthracite,  which  Is  a 
provLsion  there  allowing  mining  near  an 
abandoned  mine,  which  is  the  autliracite 
problem,  li  this  is  consistent  with  the 
other  provisions  of  this  act? 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  That  is  true,  with 
the  exception  as  was  discuisscd  with  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii,  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  words  'shall  permit "  iiistead 
of  "may  permit. " 

Mrs.  MINK.  Yes.  In  the  case  of  the 
anthracite  situation,  that  tills  kind  of 
mining  would  be  automatically  allowed 
if  these  provTsloiis  &s  enumerated  were 
satisfied. 

If  that  is  the  amendment  oScred  by 
the  gentlemon  from  West  Viiginia  iMr. 
MOLLOHAN  1  then  I  have  no  objection  to 
it.  and  I  would  be  wilUng  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  The  gentlewoman  is 
coiTect,  and  I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Moliohan)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  i  Mrs.  Minkj  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  natwe 
of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

AMCNVMEirT  OPmED  BY  Ml.  WAMin.ea  TO  THE 
AHUtnitENT  OFFEKED  BT  MBS.  MOCK  TO  THE 
COMKITTCE  AaiENllM£NT  IN  TUE  KATtnU  OF 
«  SUBSTITt^TE 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendnient  to 
the  committee  ametidment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WAMln.Ea  to  the 
amendment  oilered  by  KSrs.  Mink  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
subsutute;  On  line  4.  page  16,  section  211  (d) 
(31 — delete  the  wonLs  'tnay  be  effective  for  a 
period  or'  and  add  the  words  "shaU  be  re- 
viewed"; 

On  line  6.  page  16,  section  211  id)  (3) — de- 
lete tile  words  "a  substantial  portion  of";  and 

On  line  7.  pai^e  16,  section  211(d)(8) — de- 
lete tti«  words  "in  process  of  completion 
under"  and  add  the  words  "proceeding  in 
accordance  with". 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  amendment  that  I  i-eferred  to  In 
my  earlier  remarks  in  debate  on  the  first 
amendment.  What  it  would  do  is  delete 
the  requirement  that  any  proposed  post- 
mining  development  must  be  substan- 
tially completed  within  3  years  after  the 
permit,  which  is  impossible  in  most  cases 
because  mining  operations  can  take  up  to 
15  or  perhaps  30  years  or  more.  This 
amendment  autistitutes  a  review  proce- 
dure to  Insure  that  the  development  is 
proceeding  according  to  the  approved 
.schedule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
fmtastitute  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  Is  too  rigid.  It  is  not  prac- 
ticable, and,  therefoi-e,  this  amendment 
would  make  It  possible  for  those  opera- 
tors, partlcularLy  Ui  lite  steep  slope  areas 
of  our  (Muntry.  to  carry  out  an  Intelllgenl 
post-mining  develtjpmcut  of  tlie  ;and  and 
give  them  more  time  In  whicli  to  bring 
aixiut  a  proper  ecological  reclamation  of 
ihese  projects. 

Mr.  Ciiairmaii,  I  wonder  if  I  might 
liave  the  attentku  of  the  centiewoman 
from  Hawaii  to  continue  the  vein  of  the 
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colloquy  on  the  first  amendment  and 
pose  this  query.  Is  it  the  understanding 
or  the  Intent  of  tlie  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  In  her  substitute  to  permit  com- 
mercial forestry  on  reclaimed  lands  in 
the  steep  slope  areas,  particularly  in  the 
Appalachian  areas? 

Mrs.  MINK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
yes  If  it  is  a  bona  flde  commercial  enter- 
pi'ise  and  meets  the  requirements  as 
-specified  on  pages  14  and  15  of  the  bill,  it 
would  certainly  be  covered. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  If  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, this  would  meet  the  commercial 
exception  Uiat  is  in  her  amendment? 
Mrs.  MINl-C.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WAMPLER.  Would  the  gentle- 
woman make  any  distinction  between 
species  of  trees  grown,  whether  they  are 
hardwood  or  softwood?  Would  that  make 
any  difference  as  long  as  it  wei'e  a  com- 
mercial bona  flde  forestry  operation? 

Mrs.  MINK.  They  would  have  to  be 
able  to  supply  the  data  required  on  page 
14.  and  comply  with  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  the  act.  They  would  have  to 
show  that  there  was  a  need  for  the  com- 
modity, a  ready  market,  adequate  private 
capital  which  has  been  set  aside  for  this 
activity,  and  show  that  the  Intended  use 
can  be  achieved  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time.  All  of  the  assurances 
which  are  delineated  on  14  and  15  have 
to  be  presented  to  the  regulatory  bodj. 
All  that  Is  provided  here  Is  to  give  the 
regulatoi'y  authority  In  subparagraph 
idi  discretion  to  giant  an  exception  to 
the  provisions  affecting  ttiat  kind  of 
reclamation  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
coal  company. 

I  think  it  would  depend  lai-gely  upon 
the  kind  of  activity.  If  the  regulatory 
party  is  satisfied  that  this  criteria  has 
been  met:  that  It  is  a  true  commcicial 
activity ;  that  theic  is  a  bona  fide  market 
for  the  activity — not  a  subterfuge  to 
evade  the  provisions  of  this  act — I  see  no 
reason  that  because  it  is  a  "tree"  agri- 
culture that  it  would  be  any  different 
than  wheat  or  com  or  some  other  com- 
mercial commodity. 

Mi-.    WAMPLER.    I    appreciate    the 
gentlewoman's  patience.  I  wonder  if  she 
would  answer  one  additional  query? 
Mrs.  MINK.  Yes. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Would  the  growing  of 
Christmas  trees  as  a  commercial  venture 
meet  the  criteria? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  do  not  know.  It  depends. 
I  siipixise,  on  the  method,  whether  one 
is  goUig  to  permit  clearcutUng  and  jeop- 
ai'dize  tlie  lequirements  of  the  lull.  I 
could  not  give  a  definite  answer. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  But  the  growing  of 
Christmas  ti-ees  per  se  would  not  be 
proliibited? 

Mrs.  MINK.  Not  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned if  I  were  the  Administrator. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  thank  the  gcnUe- 
woman. 

Mr.  ROPPE.  Mr.  Cliairmau.  wiU  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  ecntle- 
maii  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Ml'.  Chaii'man,  fir  ,t  of  all. 
I  think  the  gentleman  has  offered  a  very 
fine  and  constructive  amendment.  I 
think  we  would  have  to  agree  with  what 
the  gentleman  has  sold,  that  not  all  min- 
ing operations  con  be  completed  within 
ftcvcial  yeoi's  nor  can  the  projects  cov- 
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ered  under  the  granting  of  an  exemp- 
tion under  this  bill  be  completed  within 
that  length  of  time  in  all  cases.  For  that 
reason  I  think  the  regulaUng  authority 
•ihould  not  set  a  3-year  deadline  but 
.should  review  this  periodically,  which 
.seems  to  me  to  be  the  more  logical  and 
easier  way  to  handle  the  problem. 

Likewise  I  do  not  think  It  has  to  be 
demonstrated  that  a  proposed  develop- 
ment is  In  process  of  completion,  but  if 
the  proposed  development  has  been 
approved  by  the  mining  authority  It 
seems  to  me  as  long  as  it  Is  proceeding 
along  in  accordance  with  the  approved 
plans,  and  that  could  be  one  that  Is  a 
variance  that  Is  moving  along  in  accord- 
ance with  the  approved  plan,  it  seems  to 
me  that  Is  the  direction  we  should  take 
and  that  is  the  direction  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  certainly  support  It 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  That  is  what  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  Intends  to  do 
with  this  amendment.  I  think  3  years  Is 
too  strict  and  it  ought  to  be  extended 
and  yet  with  the  oversight  function  there 
will  be  the  opportunity  to  be  sure  the 
operator  Is  In  full  compliance  with  the 
post-mining  use  or  the  reclamation  plan 
Mr.  RUPPE.  The  gentleman  Is 
absolutely  right  and  there  Is  no  question 
the  regulating  authority  wiU  be  looking 
over  the  operator's  shoulder  to  be  sure 
it  Is  going  along  with  the  plan  and  on 
schedule  with  the  authority  Initially 
granted  and  with  the  variance  It  is  very 
possible  otherwise  the  Individual  could 
not  do  the  planning  much  less  get  the 
financing  necessary  to  do  the  work  or  to 
complete  the  project 

,,.**';•  , 'SAMPLER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
thank  the  gentleman. 
I  urge  a  vote  for  my  amendment 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

CaiTTlng  on  the  coUoquy  I  Just  had 
mth  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  one 
of  the  requirements  for  effective  com- 
pliance with  these  provisions  Is  to  give 
the  regulatory  authority  the  power  and 
jurisdiction  to  examine  the  nature  of  the 
postmlning  use  to  make  sure  all  the  rep- 
resentations which  have  been  made  to 
the  regulatory  authority  prior  to  the 
seekUig  of  the  exemption  have  actuaUy 
been  fulfilled,  and  the  only  way  to  make 
sure  that  this  kind  of  control  Is  main- 
tained by  the  State  regulatory  authority 
and  fonse  them  to  look  at  the  situation 
Is  to  cut  off  the  effective  date  of  the 
exemption.  Merely  to  say  that  the  reg- 
ulating authority  should  review  the 
situation  from  time  to  time  does  not 
protect  the  particular  situation  that  we 
are  discussing. 

Therefore.  Mr.  ChaU-man.  I  feel  the 
iriost  Important  language  we  have  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  paragraph  Is  that  the  ex- 
emptions which  are  provided  may  be 
effective  for  not  moie  than  3  yeais 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  seeks  to 
amend  that  by  striking  out  that  whole 
provision  and  merely  providing  that  a 
review  situation  would  ensue. 

It  seems  to  me  if  the  people  are  coming 
forward  with  a  leEltiraate  postmlning 
u.se  that  seeks  industrial,  commercial 
residential,  or  public  faculty  develop- 
ment, that  tlie  guarant«e.s  they  provide 
the  regulatory  authority  that  this  can 
be  reasonably  achieved  In  a  short  pe- 
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riod  of  time  should  not  be  simply  loose 
talk.  It  has  got  to  be  provided  In  writing 
the  plan  has  to  be  set  In  motion,  and 
the  exemption  should  terminate  in  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  It  seems  to 
me  3  years  is  ample  time  for  the  com- 
pany involved  to  demonstrate  to  the  reg- 
ulatory authority  the  ways  it  has  actual- 
ly Implemented  the  plans  they  have 
presented  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
exemption. 

So  I  would  hope  that  this  amendment 
is  defeated.  I  think  this  will  completely 
gut  the  provisions  we  have  In  section 
211.  I  urge  the  Committee  to  vote  do«Ti 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  was  de\'eloped  in 
the  coUoquy  between  my  associate  and 
I.  I  think  we  should  realize  that  a  vari- 
ance granted  for  3  years  would  be  a  verj- 
dllficult  thing  for  many  individuals  to 
take  advantage  of  in  a  constructive  fash- 
ioa  Many  industrial,  commercial,  and 
residential   housing  developments  caa- 
not  be  developed  in  3  yeai-s  time.  If  a 
variance  is  given  for  one  of  these  proj- 
ects. t!ie  main  thing  we  should  look  at  is 
to  keep  these  commercial,  housing,  and 
industrial  projects  moving  along  accotd- 
ing  to  the  plan  that  was  initially  given  to 
the  resulatory  authority.  If  it  is.  fine: 
if  it  is  not.  then  the  individual  should 
be  stopped  from  what  he  is  doing:  but 
3  years  is  far  too  shoit  a  time  to  imder- 
take  the  planning,  the  Investment,  the 
construction,    and    the    necessary    bor- 
rowings for  a  project  that  is  not  neces- 
sarily sure  of  fruition  or  completion.  If 
after  3  .vears  a  project  has  to  be  halted, 
a  variance  applied  for  and  approved  all 
over  again,  there  Is  no  certainty  that  it 
would  be  granted.  Therefore,  I  question 
whether  an  individual  would  take  the 
time  and  provide  the  Investment  neces- 
sary for  the  project,  nor  would  any  bank 
or  finance  company  want  to  undertake 
the  financing  of  a  project  that  would 
have  to  undergo  not  only  scrutiny,  but  a 
review  of  the  permit  prior  to  the  time  of 
completion. 

For  this  reason  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  very  sound. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  iMr.  Wamplesi  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
women from  Hawaii  iMrs.  Mnoti  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  question  was  token:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  tlie  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  demand 
a  division. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  pend- 
ing the  division.  I  moke  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
IS  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
ciite  proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Conunlllee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  bv 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  takt^n  bv  electronio 
device. 


QIKKVM    CaiX    VACATm 

The  CHAIRMAN  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 


Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  X  Kill  clause  2.  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shaU  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

Prior  to  the  quorum  call,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ariiona  iMr.  Udall)  had  de- 
manded a  divi.'ion  vote  upon  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  iMr.  WaMPtu)  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  diri- 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Udalli  there 
were — ayes  29.  noes  20. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  In  the  nattire  of  a  sub- 
stitute was  agreed  to. 

ALJZXDUCNTS  OTTEXEO  ET  SIB.  HOSMEB  TO 
T;n:  AMCKDMENT  OFTTKXO  BT  MBS.  MINK 
TO  THE  CtJStMITTtt  AMENDMENT  HV  THE 
N-ATITHB    or    A    SUBblllt'lk 

,  Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
two  amendments  to  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  and  I  ask  nnanlmotis  con- 
sent that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Hoascn  to  tac 
amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Mink  u>  the  com- 
mittee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute: On  page  1.  Hue  14.  of  the  Mink  amend- 
ment, strike  out  lines  14  and  IS  and  Insert 
"standards  of  this  Act". 

On  page  9.  line  9,  of  the  Mlult  amendment 
ftrUte  out  lines  9  and  10. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  advise  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
I  have,  since  offering  my  substitute,  re- 
frained from  offering  amendments  so 
that  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
and  Members  of  the  House  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  offer  their  amend- 
ments. 

I  have  about  a  dozen  amendments  noa- 
to  offer  In  seriatim,  and  I  win  proceed 
as  fast  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Members  will  re- 
fer to  page  1«4  of  the  text,  secUon  211. 
they  will  find  it  start-s  out  as  follows: 

Any  permit  lasued  •  •  ■  sban  r«quirv  that 
such  surface  coal  mining  operwUone  will 
meet  all  appUcable  performance  standard-- 
of  this  Act— 

And  then  it  ss.vs: 
and  such  other  requirements  a^  the  reituu- 
tory  authority  shall  promujgmte. 

I  am  asking  to  strike  that  lan;u3ge 
because  that  gives  the  regulatory  au- 
thority carte  blanche  to  put  anything  it 
wants  to  In  as  a  requirement,  completelv 
and  beyond  whatever  Congress  has  spe- 
cified to  be  reasonable  in  here.  It  Is  a 
delegation  of  authority  that  is  totally 
and  completely  astoimdlng:  and  to  mv 
mind,  it  b  pix>bably  unconstitutional  at 
least,  it  is  dreadfully  objectionable. 

It  seems  foolish  to  Include  this  lan- 
suage.  as  perpetrated  or  agam  attempted 
to  be  perpetrated  over  on  page  192.  where 
again  the  regulatory  authority  is  given 
the  authority  to  prescribe  Its  own 
limitations. 

A  total  carte  blanch  is  provided  to  the 
I'egulaiory  authority  without  any  guide- 
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llaes.  without  any  regulations,  with  noth- 
ing but  its  own  caprice  to  guide  it. 

In  both  cases,  these  delegations  of  au- 
thority are.  as  I  have  said,  objection- 
able, and  unconscionable:  they  are  an 
abdication  by  this  Congress  of  its  proper 
authority.  They  are  in  every  way  that 
kind  of  objectionable  madhouse  legisla- 
tion that  somebody  would  put  in  a  bill  if 
he  did  not  know  what  he  was  writing,  or 
was  writing  with  the  idea  that  some  en- 
vironmental nut  would  be  in  charge  of 
the  regulatory  group. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
these  two  amendments. 

Mr.  UDAI.T,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendments- 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  very  difficult 
to  please  the  gentleman  from  California 
<Mr.  HosMER) .  If  we  accept  amendments 
then  the  bill  is  not  ready,  and  it  is  not 
properly  prepared.  If  we  do  not  accept 
them,  then  it  is  gag  rule,  and  we  are  not 
being  flexible.  The  bill  is  too  long,  or  the 
bill  is  too  short. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  was  write 
some  general  policy  standards  to  be  en- 
forced by  the  States.  The  gentleman 
from  California  now  tells  us  the  States 
should  not  have  any  authority  to  make 
regulations  that  every  single  one  of  the 
regulations  should  be  in  the  bill  Itself. 

This  is  a  State  lead  bill.  The  contem- 
plation is  that  the  States  will  administer 
only  the  broad  Federal  standards  as  a 
minimum  and  If  the  State  wants  to  go 
fiirther  it  will  do  so  to  protect  its  lands 
and  waters. 

So  the  State  regulatory  authority  may 
enforce  these  provisions  of  the  Federal 
act.  but.  in  addition  to  that,  may  make 
regulations  to  carry  out  its  own  policies 
if  they  are  more  strict  than  the  act. 
So  this  would  be  an  tmprecedented  gen- 
eral regulatory  bill  without  some  au- 
thority for  the  State  authorities  to  issue 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
thebilL 

1  think  the  amendment  is  extremely 
mischievous,  and  I  cannot  imagine  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  serious  in 
offering  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can- 
not Imagine  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  is  serious  in  objecting  to  it. 

Mr.  ODAIX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  Irom  California  for  hi? 
confidence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Hosmiri  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  amendments  to  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  were  rejected. 

OMINDXCNT    OrrUQl    BT    HI.    BOSHEX    TO    IHI 
AMEKDMINT   OrTEKEO    BT    BCKfa.    MINK   TO   THE 

cOMMirrrr  amzhokckt  ns  THt  Kaiwit  or 

A    SUBDlilUIE 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hosmek  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Mink  to  tlie  com- 
mittee amendment  in  Xhe  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute: On  page  2,  line  14,  of  the  Mink  amend- 
ment, strike  out  imes  14  through  22  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  incorporate  the  objectives  of  the 
reclamation  plan  Into  the  mining  process  to 
enable  reclamation  operations  to  be  current 
and  to  complete  such  reclamation  as  soon  as 
practicable  following  completion  of  mining  as 
set  rortii  in  the  approved  reclamation  plan;" 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage which  I  have  asked  to  be  stricken 
is  the  Idnd  of  language  which  attempts 
to  combine  simultaneously  the  reclama- 
tion and  the  mining  process,  a  procedure 
which  should  not  be  undertaken  In  many 
cases  since  it  would  reduce  imduly  the 
amoimt  of  surface  which  could  be  exca- 
vated at  any  one  time. 

This  is  the  kind  of  situation  tliat  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink) 
is  indeed  familiar  with.  She  compli- 
mented the  operation  of  the  Mears  Min- 
ing Co.  up  in  Pennsylvania,  only  later  to 
hear  the  anguish  of  Mr.  Mears,  who  was 
screaming  that  it  was  this  language  in 
the  bill  that  would  put  him  out  of  busi- 
ness. To  explain,  Mr.  Mears  operates  in 
three  general  locations,  rotating  his  op- 
erations from  one  to  the  other.  He  does 
not  close  one  area  before  opening  an- 
other but  staggers  his  operations.  In  that 
manner,  his  business,  as  well  as  bis  rec- 
lamation, is  accomplished  in  the  quick- 
est, the  easiest,  and  the  most  economical 
way. 

This  language  that  I  have  offered 
states  that  the  law  must  be  obeyed,  and 
that  the  regulations  otherwise  in  this  bill 
must  be  carried  out.  I  think  that  is 
enough. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment  and  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  UDAT.T.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  The  Mink 
provision  is  the  committee  provision.  The 
gentleman  from  California  offers  this 
provision,  which  is  the  same  provision 
of  his  overall  substitute  which  was 
defeated  many  days  ago.  There  are  two 
different  ways  to  get  at  this.  We  think 
our  provision  Is  a  little  better,  a  little 
tighter,  and  I  should  think  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  want  to  accept  the  work  of 
its  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  on  a  matter  of  this  kind  rather 
than  trying  to  rewrite  every  section  just 
to  please  the  gentleman  from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hosher)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  question  was  taken:  und  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Symms)  there 
were — ayes  8,  noes  17. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

AMENOHENTS  OFFEKED  BY  MR.  HOSMEB  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OrTEREO  BT  MBS.  MINK  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT  IH  THE  NATUXE  OF 
A    BDBSTTTtTTE 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
several  amendments  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Ha- 
waii.   Mrs.    Monc,    to    the    committee 


amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
and  I  ask  unarlmous  consent  they  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Hosmeb  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Mink  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute:  Page  11.  line  8.  After  the  word 
•area"  Insert  "and".  Page  11.  Une  7.  strUie 
out  "(iv)"  and  insert  "any".  Page  11,  Une  9. 
Strike  out  "area:"  and  Insert  "ahaU  >»  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subsection  709(d);", 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  1? 
an  amendment  to  the  subsection  having 
to  do  with  explosives.  Explosives  are  re- 
quired in  almost  all  mining  operations  in 
order  to  prepare  the  overburden  for  re- 
moval and  will  usually  cause  some  minor 
or  temporary  change  in  the  course, 
channel,  or  availabiUty  of  ground  or  sur- 
face water.  Section  709(d)  provides  pro- 
tection to  adjacent  landownei's  for  any 
such  adverse  effect  to  offslte  ground 
water,  and  this  amendment  conforms 
with  the  treatment  set  out  in  section 
709(d), 

By  changing  a  couple  of  conjunctive 
words  and  strildng  the  prohibition  re- 
garding course  changes  and  inserting 
language  which  says  the  explosives  "shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sut)section 
VODId),"  it  eliminates  a  conflict  from  the 
bill  and  an  ambiguity  from  the  bill  and 
carries  out  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  see  how  anybody  could  ob- 
ject to  it.  Therefore,  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to,  and  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  We  think 
this  weakens  this  section  of  the  bill  im- 
necessarily  and  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  point 
out  to  the  few  Members  of  the  body  who 
are  here — we  just  got  through  having  hl 
quorum  call:  it  Is  obvious  that  there  is 
no  quorum  here  now ;  we  just  had  a  vote 
by  division  of  8  to  17 — this  Is  a  very  Im- 
portant bill  and  the  reason  I  do  take  this 
time  is  because  I  am  concerned  for  the 
10-toed  babies  that  are  coming  on  in  this 
country  and  not  quite  as  concerned  for 
the  3-toed  salamanders  that  the  authors 
of  this  bill  seem  to  have  more  concern 
for  than  they  do  the  future  of  the  babies 
of  this  country. 

By  figures  put  out  by  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  if  the  level  of  energy  pro- 
duction in  this  country  stays  where  it 
is.  by  the  year  1980  we  will  have  a  25- 
percent  imemployment  rate  just  due  to 
energy  shortages.  If  our  energy  produc- 
tion remains  level 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
important  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  it  Is  not  ready  for  tlie  floor. 
We  have  got  amendment  after  amend- 
ment that  should  be  brought  In  here  to 
correct  this  legislation.  We  do  not  have 
the  membership  on  the  floor.  The  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  no  idea  what  Is 
in  this  bill.  It  is  over  200  paees  of  tech- 
nical mining  regulations  about  mining 
of  coal.  Very  few  peoi>le  understand 
what  we  are  getting  into. 
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This  legislation,  although  most  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  do  not  realize  It, 
provides  that  every  citizen  has  a  right 
to  sue  in  court  If  a  citizen  or  a  group  of 
citizens  considers  a  mining  venture  to 
endanger  the  environment. 

Also,  the  committee  bill  provides  that 
the  surface  must  be  returned  to  its  ap- 
proximate original  contour.  This  lan- 
guage is  vague  and  we  will  have  lawsuit 
after  lawsuit  and  we  will  stop  the  mining 
of  coal  literally;  we  will  stop  strip  min- 
ing of  coal  by  passing  this  legislation. 

I  think  this  legislation  is  far  too  im- 
portant to  be  considered  under  these 
conditions.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hosmcs)  Is  doing  a  real 
service  to  the  people  of  this  country  who 
are  conceme(i  about  employment  and 
economics  and  llie  good  standard  of  liv- 
ing most  of  us  think  we  would  like  to 
have  In  this  country  and  that  has  made 
this  country  so  great.  The  gentleman 
should  be  commended.  His  action  Is  not 
dilatory  and  it  is  not  slowing  down  the 
process,  but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
this  Is  a  poorly  written  bill  which  should 
be  sent  back  to  the  committee  right  now 
so  we  can  bring  out  and  pass  a  reason- 
able bill.  The  Hosmer  bill  was  reason- 
able and  I  was  prepared  to  vote  for  it 
in  flnal  pas.sage  but  not  this  can  of 
worms. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  ChaUman.  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  agree  with  most 
of  what  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  has 
said.  If  we  had  more  people  on  the  floor. 
I  believe  the  majority  would  concur. 
This  bin  ought  to  be  rewritten.  It  was  not 
written.  It  was  thrown  together  and 
pasted  together  and  Xeroxed  together 
and  dropped  onto  the  floor  vrtthout  ade- 
quate action  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs;  now,  we  have 
to  deal  with  it.  sort  it  out,  and  make 
sense  of  it  on  the  floor.  This  is  an  im- 
position umn  the  Members. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
send  the  bill  back  where  it  came  from  so 
it  can  be  handled  in  the  proper  manner. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  he  mentioned  earlier  In 
the  colloquy  today  that  there  was  a  poll 
recently  which  .«ihows  the  esteem  in  which 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  held 
by  the  American  people  to  be  at  about  21 
percent.  If  the  American  people  could 
see  this  legislative  display  the  rate  would 
probably  be  a  minus  21  percent. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho.  If  I  may  have 
his  attention  for  a  moment,  who  was 
concemed  about  the  10-toed  babies  in 
the  coming  generations,  that  I  have  lived 
through  strip  mining  for  a  great  numbei' 
of  years  without  any  regulation,  and  I 
would  say  if  this  bill  Is  killed  by  the 
tactics  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
and  as  assisted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho,  that  when  strip  mining  comes  to 
the  gentleman's  State  and  word  gets 
around  that  he  allowed  this  to  happen 
v.llhout  regulation,  those  10-toed  babies 
for  years  to  come  u-ill  consider  his  name 
lo  be  a  dirty  word. 

The  American  people  have  had  about 
enough  of  the  rape  of  this  land,  of  this 
countrj'.  This  bill  Is  not  an  unreason- 


able bilL  This  bill  is  not  as  strong  as 
the  Ohio  law  and  operaton  in  Ohio  are 
stripping  coal  Uke  It  Is  going  out  of  style. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chalman.  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
tram  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  peo- 
ple of  Idaho  are  very  capable  of  taking 
care  of  their  own  strip  mining  regtila- 
tion. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  beard  that  story, 
too. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  yield  further. 
We  can  both  talk  at  once  but  they  can- 
not hear  you  if  we  both  talk  at  once,  so 
we  might  as  well  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  am  going  to 
make  is  that  some  States  do  not  have 
any  regulation  at  all,  so  whether  the 
gentleman  likes  it  or  whether  the  gen- 
tleman does  not,  there  are  50  States  in 
this  Union  and  it  is  a  country,  and  when 
some  States  have  regulation  and  some  do 
not,  the  fact  that  the  operators  are  not 
going  to  ruin  the  gentleman's  State  if 
that  State  bos  a  law — and  I  do  not  know 
if  it  does  or  not — does  not  detract  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  going  to  ruin  some 
States  where  the  legislature  is  in  the 
possession  and  control — and  I  used  the 
word  advisedly — of  the  coal  operators 
lobby. 

We  had  that  situation  for  years  in 
Ohio.  I  was  a  member  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate. I  introduced  the  first  strip  mining 
bill  in  Ohio  and  it  was  defeated  and  they 
told  me  they  would  defeat  me  and  they 
did  for  reelection.  You  know,  the  thing 
went  on  and  on  and  we  had  no  legisla- 
tion and  finally — Anally — we  got  a  pros- 
ecutor who  had  guts  enough  to  indict  the 
chief  lobbyist  of  the  coal  operators  for 
bribing  12  State  senators. 

You  know  what  happened?  They  t<jok 
him  in  front  of  a  reliable  Republican 
judge  and  they  fined  him  tl.OOO.  You 
know,  that  was  pretty  cheap.  It  was  not 
even  $100  a  senator. 

You  talk  about  a  legislative  body  being 
held  in  low  repute.  You  keep  on  letting 
people  who  are  becoming  Instant  mil- 
lionaires In  this  business  without  regula- 
tion and  there  is  a  lot  more  than  a  hand- 
ful of  them,  if  you  allow  this  to  continue 
we  really  will  be  held  In  low  esteem. 

I  think  if  the  majority  of  the  House 
were  here  and  heard  this  debate,  and  I 
agree  there  Is  only  a  handful,  they  would 
become  tired  of  the  dilatory  tactics  oil 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  nin  the 
I'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  1  rtseul  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  about  being  dilatoi-y. 

Mr.  H.4YS.  I  nin  sure  the  gentleman 
does. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Is  the  gentleman  going 
to  yield  or  keep  making  a  siieecli? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  UOSMER.  I  resent  Uie  chaiac- 
terizatlon  of  my  remarks  as  dilatory.  I 
am  as  desirous  as  anyone  to  get  a  good 
sli'ip  mining  bill  and  in  these  efforts  I 
liave  silent  thousands  of  hom-s  literally 
of  my  lime  to  get  a  bill  wlilch  woiild  re- 
quire surface  mining  operators  to  put 
the  laud  back  in  as  good  or  better  en- 
vironmental condition  as  when  they 
started. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  yield  any  further. 


Every  amendment  I  have  beard  the 
gentleman  from  Cahfomia  offer  is  to 
weaken  the  intent  of  tbe  bill  to  get  good 
leclamation. 

Mr.  MELCHEB.  Mr.  Chatnnan.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  time  to 
state  a  couple  more  points  on  the  con- 
sideration of  l.he  strip  mine  bill.  This  is 
the  fourth  day  and  we  are  far  from  even 
half  way.  Despite  the  charges  made  by 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, Craig  Hosmzr,  consideration  of  all 
facets  of  this  bill  in  committee  was 
neither  hurried  nor  harried  nor  was  ftill 
debate  held  back  on  vhe  many  issues 
involved. 

My  friend  lamented  at  the  outset  of 
tbe  debate  of  the  bill  on  the  Bouse  floor 
that  the  committee  had  not  allon-ed  ade- 
quate time  for  consideiation  of  amend- 
ments. In  my  opinion  and  in  the  opinion 
of  most  of  the  committee  members  all 
amendments  were  given  adequate  time 
^ven  though  many  amendments  were 
repetitious  of  the  some  issues  which  had 
been  settled  by  vote  in  previous  actions 
of  tlie  committee. 

The  subcommittee  held  public  bear- 
ings commencing  April  9.  1973.  and  ex- 
tending lo  May  20,  1973,  involving  12 
days.  The  subcommittee  markup  ses- 
sions covered  19  meetings.  The  Cull  com- 
mittee markup  sessions  covered  18 
meetings.  It  is  obvious  that  a  full  set  of 
hearings,  full  consideration  in  subcom- 
mittee and  full  consid.!ration  in  full  com- 
mittee was  given  befoi'e  the  committse 
voted  out  HJl.  11500 

This  bill  is  extremely  important  to  my 
Slate  of  Montana  which  has  107.7  bll- 
Uon  tons  of  the  Nation's  434  bUlion  tons 
of  cool  reserves.  We  are  the  leading  State 
In  total  quantities  of  undergromid  coal 
Montana  is  also  the  leading  State  in  sur- 
face coal  with  43  billion  tons,  most  of 
which  Ues  in  my  part  of  the  State. 

The  very  future  of  Montana  rides  on 
this  bill.  Delay  of  its  passage  hurts  my 
State.  I  urge  tbe  House  in  Its  wisdom  tu 
quickly  resolve  the  major  amendments 
and  avoid  time-consuming  delay  that 
would  Jeopardize  the  passage  of  this  bill 
in  the  Congrefis.  To  my  coheagues  I  en- 
courage prudence  and  consideration  in 
the  offering  of  amendments  that  have 
Ultle  significance  or  have  no  cliance  of 
accept^ince  by  the  House. 

Because  of  the  time  consumed  in  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs other  important  legislation  has  been 
held  in  abeyance.  I.  for  one,  would  have 
been  able  lo  move  more  rapidly  on  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  Organic 
Act,  which  will  cany  a  title  dealing  with 
the  California  desert  which  is  of  great 
significance  to  many  of  the  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  from  California.  I 
very  much  want  to  pass  this  bill  to  ac- 
complish that  goal.  I  have  had  to  devote 
my  time  and  energies  to  working  on  thi.s 
bill  when  I  would  have  Bked  to  have 
moved  our  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  lo  act  not  only  on  the  BLM  Or- 
ganic Act  but  to  also  be  able  to  schedule 
consideration  of  numerous  wilderness 
proix>sals  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West. 

Again.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  persist- 
ently attempt  to  complete  action  on  the 
strip  mlnhig  bill  yet  today  and  permit 
oiu'  energies  to  be  directed  toward  othei 
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needed  legislation  that  awaits  our  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Cbainnan.  will  the 
L'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
tills  discussion  is  u.'ieful.  There  has  been 
a  theme  during  the  last  3  days  by  my 
friend  from  Calllomla  and  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho,  who  just  spoke,  that 
this  bill  Is  not  ready. 

Apparently,  a  bill  is  only  ready  when 
every  page  and  every  line  is  exactly  suit- 
able to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
He  wrote  this  bill;  the  committee  re- 
jected it  by  60  percent  to  40  percent.  He 
then  brought  it  to  the  House  floor  with 
one  of  the  most  sustained  "Dear  Col- 
league" lobbying  campaigns  I  have  seen 
In  my  years  in  this  body,  and  he  was 
beaten  by  100  votes.  We  are  now  having 
this  bill  for  the  fifth  or  sixth  time.  I  have 
been  through  It  completely  in  the  sub- 
committee, in  the  full  committee,  up  the 
hUl,  down  the  hill.  Now  the  gentleman 
has  given  us  his  substitute  on  the  install- 
ment plan. 

He  flrst  offers  a  section  of  the  bill. 
When  that  is  defeated,  he  offers  each  of 
the  subsections  and  picks  up  some  key 
words.  Of  course,  he  has  the  right  to  do 
this,  but  I  am  going  to  turn  in  my  re- 
former's card  if  I  can  find  John  Gardner 
or  Wayne  Hats  around,  becau.se  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  using  this  rule 
which  I  helped  design  to  give  a  minimum 
of  S  minutes  when  debate  is  shut  o9. 
That  procedure  is  based  on  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  fair  play  and  was  to  be 
used  for  someone  to  get  some  time  to  dis- 
cuss his  amendment:  not.  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  has  said,  to  hash 
over  every  single  amendment  which  could 
be  presented. 

The  tradition  has  been  that  a  commit- 
tee does  the  detail  work:  we  have  that 
.■iystem.  for  punctuation,  spellings,  minor 
matters  to  l)e  dlspossed  o[.  When  we  get 
to  the  floor,  we  take  only  major  policy 
questions.  We  have  a  number  of  them 
waiting  for  action  on  the  floor  here.  I 
hope  we  will  get  to  them  in  time. 

I  appeal  to  everyone  to  cooperate  so 
that  we  can  finish  this  bill  tonight  and 
make  a  decision.  I  get  the  impression 
sometimes  that  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  do  not  believe  in  majority  rule.  If 
the  majority  wants  this  bill  the  way  the 
committee  worked  it  out.  they  ought  to 
have  a  chance  to  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr,  Chairman,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  gentleman  in  the  weU  was 
the  author  of  an  amendment  which  cut 
off  debate  in  the  full  committee,  and 
thereafter  the  committee  had  to  handle 
it  for  3  or  4  days,  the  amendments  pend- 
ing? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  No.  that  is  not  a  fact 
at  all.  In  fact,  it  was  very  clearly  dis- 
cussed by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor i  who  was  the  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  full  committee  at 
that  time.  He  explained  to  the  House 
tliat  every  memt>er  on  the  committee 
who  had  an  amendment  that  was  offered 
was  given  5  minutes  if  he  so  chose  to  ex- 


plain his  amendment.  This  came  at  the 
end — mind  you — of  approximately  14 
days  of  meetings  on  this  bill  in  full  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  It  was  only  given  to  the 
members  who  offered  the  amendment,  5 
minutes.  Debate  was  cut  off  and  there 
was  no  complete  and  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  amendments  during  the  con- 
sideration by  the  committee.  That  is  why 
it  is  a  mess  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  MET  .CHER.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  California  that  the  amendments 
which  are  being  offered  have  been  de- 
bated three  times.  In  the  subcommittee, 
in  the  full  committee  and  now  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  think  we  have  looked  at 
them  enough  I  urge  the  members  on  the 
committee  to  get  on  promptly  with  the 
business  of  passing  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Hosmer)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  amendments  to  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  were  rejected. 

AMENDMZKTS  OFTEBEO  BT  MR.  HOSMER  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OTTEBED  BT  MRS.  MtNK  TO  THE 
COKMrrTEE  AMENDMENT  XU  THE  NATURE  OF 
A  SL-BSTITXTE 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
two  amendments  to  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  loe  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  olTered  by  Mrs.  Hosmer  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Mink  to  the 
committee  amen<iment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute:  Page  12.  line  fl  of  the  Mink 
amendment,  after  the  word  "steep-slope" 
Insert  "(whKStt  lor  the  purpKes  ot  this  Act. 
a  steep-slope,  is  defined  as  a  slope  in  excess  ol 
the  angle  of  repose)";  and  page  12.  line 
14  of  the  Mink  amendment,  after  the  word 
"slope"  insert  "(which  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  a  steep-slope,  is  defined  as  a  slope 
in  excess  ol  the  angle  of  repose) ". 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
proferred  amendments  have  to  do  with 
the  definition  of  "steep  slope,"  and  they 
define  it.  for  the  purposes  of  these  partic- 
ular subsections,  as  meaning  the  angle 
of  repose,  which  is  the  angle  at  which 
the  material  will  remain  stable. 

"Steep  slope"  Is  mentioned  through- 
out the  bill  in  various  contexts,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  "steep  slope" 
is  to  be  defined  as  that  angle  of  repose. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  the  adoption 
of  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mnoc)  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  amendments  to  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  were  rejected. 


AMENDMENT  OFTERCD  BT  MR.  ItTTCHUH  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFTEREO  BT  BUS.  MINK  TO  THE 
COMMnTEX  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF 
A  SUBSTrrtTTE 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ketchum  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Mink  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute: Page  12.  line  9  of  March  substitute, 
strike  out  "and  to  mining  operations  which 
creates  a  pi&teau  with  no  high  walls  remain- 
ing In  such  a  manner  aa  to  otherwise  meet 
the  standards  ot  this  subsection":  and 

On  page  12.  ime  12  after  the  words  "ap- 
ply to"  Insert  the  following :  "  Mining  opera- 
tioius  which  create  a  plateau  with  no  high- 
walls  remaining  in  such  a  manner  as  to  other- 
wise meet  the  standards  of  this  subsection 
or  * 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  dwell  upon  this  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  heard  great  things  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  from  the  authors 
of  this  bill,  on  majority  rules.  The  ma- 
jority does  rule  around  here,  and  they 
ruled  on  this  amendment  yesterday  by 
a  recorded  vote. 

I  will  not  take  any  time  to  explain  the 
amendment,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  amendment 
which  was  offered  yesterday  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Slack).  In  the  colloquy  In  the  well 
among  the  gentleman  who  had  offered 
the  amendment,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays),  and  myself,  we  all 
agreed  what  we  were  trying  to  do  was  to 
say  that  mountain-top  removal  mining 
is  acceptable  under  this  bill  if  it  meets 
the  performance  standard  for  steep 
slopes. 

I  then  asked  them  to  put  the  language 
where  the  author  of  the  amendment 
agreed  it  ought  to  go  and  where  I  agreed 
it  ought  to  go.  An  objection  was  heard. 

We  did  not  want  to  take  the  time  of 
the  committee  to  pursue  it  further  and. 
therefore,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ha- 
waii (Mrs.  Mink),  in  drafting  her  sub- 
stitute, put  it  in  exactly  the  way  the  au- 
thor and  I  agreed  It  ought  to  go  In.  in 
that  colloquy  yesterday. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Ketchdm)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  sutKtltute. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  KcTcmnO 
there  were  ayes  14.  nays  22. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OITERED  BT  MR.  HOSMER  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MRS.  MINK  TO  THE 
COMMmXE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATOTIE  OF 
A  SUBSTITUTE 

Mr,  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  olTered  by  Mr.  Hosmer  to  tbe 
amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Mink  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
subsutute:  On  page  14.  line  17  of  the  Mink 
amendment  strike  out  "registered"  and  m- 
sert  "professional". 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Ml".  Chairman,  If  there 
Is  a  copy  of  the  bill  aroimd  for  the  Mem- 
bers to  look  at,  they  will  find  that  this 
amendment  actually  occurs  at  page  197, 
line  17,  where  the  language  reveals  that 
certain  documentation  shall  tie  provided 
which  is  "designed  by  a  registered  en- 
gineer in  conformance  with  professional 
standards  •  •   *." 

Now,  this  mining  goes  on  in  26  or  28 
States,  roughly  by  the  same  group  of 
people,  and  these  registered  engineers 
are  people  who  are  registered  in  a  par- 
ticular State.  If  we  have  to  go  arotmd 
and  register  these  people  in  every  State 
where  mining  is  carried  on.  that  offers 
no  greater  assurance  that  this  job  will  be 
done  in  a  professional  fashion  than  it 
would  by  simply  substituting  for  "regis- 
tered engineer"  the  language,  "profes- 
sional engineer,"  and  that  will  allow  us 
to  get  along  about  our  business  In  a 
sensible  way. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question: 

Could  it  be  your  amendment  Is  de- 
signed to  qualify  a  professional  engineer 
employed  by  a  coal  company? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  could 
be  employed  by  anybody.  However,  for 
the  piuTJOses  of  this  act,  I  presume  that 
he  would  l>e  employed  by  the  coal  com- 
pany, because  the  coal  company  would 
be  putting  together  the  plans  to  be  fol- 
lowed; and  in  that  event,  the  regulator 
would  have  to  look  at  the  plans. 

Even  If  he  were  a  registered  engineer, 
he  would  still  probably  be  employed  by 
the  coal  company.  That  does  not  make 
him  a  devil.  The  coal  company  is  employ- 
ing him  for  his  professional  knowledge. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it 
be  likely  that  by  using  the  word,  "pro- 
fessional," there  would  be  a  g.-eater  va- 
riety or  availability  of  engineers  avail- 
able to  do  the  job.  either  as  outside  con- 
sultants or  as  company  employees,  than 
would  be  the  case  if  we  stuck  with  the 
word,  "registered"? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Well,  I  suppose  that 
might  be  true,  but  It  does  not  say  what 
kind  of  a  registered  engineer  he  should 
be  in  this  language.  He  might  be  a  reg- 
istered electrical  engineer  or  a  regis- 
tered structural  engineer,  or  possibly 
some  other  kind  of  engineer,  one  who  is 
not  even  qualified  in  this  area. 

I  think  if  we  say,  "professional,"  we 
are  probably  likely  to  get  one  who  Is  pro- 
ficient in  relation  to  the  Job  that  has  to 
be  done  and  not  some  other  job.  Probably 
It  would  permit  greater  availability. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  any 
event,  if  the  gentleman  wUl  yield  fur- 
ther, the  work,  whether  It  la  done  by  a 
registered  engineer,  a  professional  en- 


gineer, or  some  other  engineer,  certainly 
would  be  reviewed  by  the  regulatory  au- 
thority before  a  permit  was  Issued  by 
that  authority? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  whole  import  of 
this  matter  is  to  make  it  possible  to  get 
these  things  up  for  review  by  the  author- 
ity, by  someone  who  can  do  it  in  a  pro- 
fessional manner. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  is  an  historic  moment.  We  have 
now  reached  Hosmer  amendment  No. 
100.  We  are  now  about  halfway  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  illustrates  the 
point  I  made  Just  a  moment  ago.  We  are 
taking  the  time  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  debate  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  say,  "professional  en- 
gineer" or  "registered  engineer."  The 
committee  debated  this  matter  twice. 
The  feeling  was  that  the  local  people 
ought  to  know  that  this  is  a  registered 
engineer.  There  is  always  a  great  fear 
that  unqualified  personnel  might  be  re- 
sponsible for  designing  engineering 
standards.  Also  the  conditions  vary  In 
different  parts  of  the  coimtry  and  dif- 
ficult professional  skills  are  necessary. 

This  simply  says  that  we  arc  going  to 
have  these  structures  and  these  develop- 
ments designed  by  those  who  are  regis- 
tered engineers.  The  committee  debated 
this  matter  twice,  and  it  was  resolved  by 
a  substantial  vote.  The  Members  of  the 
House  now  get  to  decide  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hosker)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  BOSMER  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OrFEXEO  BT  MRS.  MINK  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATtTRE  OF 
A     SUBfiTTTUTE 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HosMES  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Mink  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute:  On  page  16.  line  22.  of  the  MUik 
amendment,  strike  out  "or  public  facility" 
and  Insert  "agricultural,  recreational,  or  pub- 
lic faculty". 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
in  the  day.  an  amendment  was  offered 
allowing  agriculture  to  be  one  of  the 
legitimate  uses  for  which  a  variance 
might  be  granted  from  some  of  the  con- 
straints of  this  act.  We  were  told  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs. 
Mink)  that  agriculture  was  covered 
under  the  term  "commercial"  in  her  in- 
terpretation. 

I  explained  at  that  time  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ha- 
waii on  this  bill  and  In  this  Record 
would  mean  little  when  it  was  brought 
to    com't    and    Interpreted    under    the 


Ruckebhaus  versus  the  Sierra  Club  de- 
cision. At  present,  variance  in  the  con- 
straints of  this  bill  is  limited,  under  the 
Mink  amendment,  to  industrial,  commer- 
cial or  residential  use.  Under  my  amend- 
ment it  would  be  expanded  to  industrial, 
commercial,  residential,  agricultural, 
recreational,  or  public  facility  develop- 
ment. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  quite  clear. 
It  is  a  commonsense  amendment.  I  ask 
for  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hosmii)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
B  substitute. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chair  announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  division  and.  pending  that,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  will  announce  that  this  will 
be  a  regular  quorum.  The  call  will  be 
taken  by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  4011 
Addabbo  Gubeer  Murpby,  IT.T. 

Buker  Gtmter  KlcholB 

Boland  Haona  Paaszcan 

Brasco  Hansen.  Idaho    Pike 

Carey,  NY.         Hansen,  Wash.   PodeU 
Chlsholm  Haraha  Bees 

Clark  Hawkins  Bodino 

Clav  Heben  Booney,  H.T 

Conyera  HUlls  Schcric 

Davis.  Ga  HoUfield  Shuatcr 

Deliums  Jannan  Slkea 

Dennis  Jones.  Ala.  Slack 

Derwtnskl  Jonea.  Tenn.       Steed 

Dickinson  Landrum  Symlncton 

Dlgss  Lttggett  Teague 

Dom  McSpadden        Tbone 

Drlnau  Marazltl  Vander  Jam 

Escb  Martin.  Nebr.      Waggonner 

Evlns.  Tenn.        Mathls.  Q%.         Waldle 
Freltnehuyseu    Mills  Wiggins 

Olalmo  Moorbead,  Wilson. 

Goldwater  CalU.  Charles  H.. 

Gray  Moehcr  Calif. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
tlie  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  ot  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  biU  H.R.  11500.  and  finding 
itself  without  a  quorum,  he  liad  directed 
the  Members  to  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  whereupon  368  Mem- 
bers recorded  their  presence,  a  quorum, 
and  he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of 
the  atjsentees  to  t>e  spread  upon  the 
Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  the  time  the 
quorum  was  called  tlie  pending  business 
was  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  ( Mr.  Hosmer  )  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mihk)  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  and  a  division  had  been 
demanded. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vL<iion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hosmer)  there 
were — ayes  42,  noes  38. 
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RKCOftOKD   VOTE 

Mr,  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Cliainnan.  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  talcen  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — aj-es  213,  noes  193. 
not  voting  28,  as  foUows: 


[Roll  No.  402] 

ATE8~213 

Abdnor 

Frej 

03rien 

Alesander 

Proehlich 

Parrla 

Anderson,  HI. 

Fuqua 

Pickle 

Andrew*.  W.C 

Gettys 

Poace 

Arcfcer 

Oinn 

Powell,  Ohio 

Artnd* 

Ooldwater 

Price,  Tex. 

ArnisLrone 

GoQsalea 

Quie 

Asbbrook 

Goodllne 

QuUlen 

Bsunwn 

Gray 

It&Usback 

Bennl 

Green.  Oreg- 

RandaU 

BcU 

Grofs 

Rarlck 

Bcvill 

Grover 

Rhodes 

BiBsei 

Oab&er 

Roberta 

Biackbam 

Oarer 

RobLnaoo.  Va. 

Bowen 

Hommer- 

RoblBOu,  N.T. 

Bray 

schmldt 

RonoUlo,  N.T. 

Brniiix 

RflBraban 

Roush 

BriAkter 

Harsh* 

Rouiselot 

Brootsfleld 

Bauinca 

Boy 

Brown.  Mich. 

Henderson 

Runnels 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hloshaw 

Rtrth 

BnwhUl.  H.C. 

Bogan 

saadBMO 

BroyhUl.V*. 

Holt 

SaraaLB 

Horton 

Satterfltid 

BnrgMlir 

Honner 

scbaaebell 

BnrleaM.  Tex. 

Huber 

SebeUus 

Hurler 

Mudnut 

Shoup 

BiTon 

Hun^te 

Shrlver 

Cmjnp 

Hau 

Slkes 

Cwtor 

HntcbindOQ 

Skubtiz 

Cu»r.  Tex. 

ichord 

Slack 

Cederbei^ 

Jarm&n 

Smith.  N.Y 

ChamberUin 

Johnson,  Colo 

Snyder 

ChBppeU 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Spence 

Clancy 

Jones.  Ala. 

Stanton. 

Clark 

Jones.  Okla. 

J.  WUllam 

Clausen. 

Kazen 

Sielger.  Aria. 

DOcH. 

Ketchum 

sielger.  Wis, 

Clawson.  Del 

King 

Slepbens 

Cleveland 

Landgrebe 

stubbiefield 

Coctmn 

Landrum 

Symms 

collier 

Latta 

Talcott 

CoUlna.  Tex. 

Lecgett 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Consble 

Lent 

Taylor.  N.C. 

CODlan 

Utton 

Thomson,  Wi& 

Crane 

Loll 

Thone 

DsnM,  Ou 

Lujan 

Thornton 

Daniel.  Robert 

McClory 

Towel  1,  Nev. 

W.,  Jr. 

McCollWer 

Treen 

Davto.  ac 

McCorroack 

Lillman 

Davla.  WU. 

McBwen 

Vander  Jagt 

tie  la  Oarsa 

McKay 

Veysey 

Delaney 

McSpadden 

Wa^oaner 

Dell  en  back 

Madtgan 

Walsh 

Denbolm 

Mahon 

Wampler 

Dennla 

MalJarj- 

White 

Dent 

Mann 

Whliehur;.l 

Denrtnaki 

Uartln.  Hebr. 

Whttten 

Daviu 

Uarllu,  N.C. 

Widnall 

Dickinson 

Mathias.  CaUf. 

Wiggins 

Downtoe 

Math  is.  Ga. 

WUson.  Bob 

Dnncmn 

Matsnnaga 

Winn 

du  Pont 

Ua^nc 

Wolff 

EdwardA.  Ala. 

Michel 

Wright 

Erlenbom 

UlIfOTd 

Wyatt 

Svtn>.Ten]i. 

Mlnahall.Ohlo 

Wydter 

FiiMUcr 

UlzeU 

Wytnan 

Flaber 

Montgomery 

Young.  Alaska 

Flowers 

Moorhead. 

YotiDg.  8.O. 

Fiynt 

Cam. 

YouncTex. 

Fni|lb0 

Utxrtba 

Zion 

PDunuin 

Mrers 

Zwoch 

Prellnstatifsen 

Welsen 
NOES— 133 

Abzus 

Blatnik 

Collins.  111. 

Adams 

BOfTJts 

Conte 

Addabbo 

Boland 

ConyeTK 

Andcraoa. 

BOlllQK 

Corman 

caiif. 

Bradnnas 

Cotter 

Amirewn. 

Bre<^lturldee 

Coagblln 

N,  Dak. 

Brooka 

CronLd 

Annunolo 

^oceman 

Culver 

Athley 

Brown.  Calif. 

DanleU, 

AFplB 

Bnrfce.  Calif. 

Doraiolck  V. 

BadiUo 

Barker.  FlB. 

Danlalaoa 

BafaUs 

Borka.  Maaa. 

Etelluma 

Barrett 

Burllson,  Mo. 

DIggs 

Bennett 

Burton.  John 

DLmell 

Barglaad 

Bimoa.  PhUllp  DoDObtie 

Biwtar 

CamsT.OIdo 

DdBW 

Bingham 

Cohea 

DtUskl 

Eckbardt 

McKlnner 

Rogers 

Edwartla.  Calif 

.  Macdonald 

RoneaUo,  Wyo. 

Ell  berg 

Madden 

Roonej.Fft. 

Esch 

Marazttt 

Rose 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mazzoli 

Rocenthtf 

Fascell 

Meeda 

Rostcnkowskl 

FUh 

ueXcber 

Boybal 

Flood 

Metcalfe 

Ruppe 

Foley 

MeavlDsky 

Ryan 

Pord 

MlUer 

St  Germain 

Fraser 

Mlnlsb 

Sar  banes 

Frenzel 

Mink 

Schroeder 

oaydos 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Selberling 

Glatmo 

Mitchell.  NY. 

Shipley 

GibboDB 

Moakley 

Shustar 

Gilman 

Mollohan 

SUk 

Crtisso 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Green.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Staggers 

Griffiths 

Mofher 

Stanton. 

Gudtt 

MOSS 

James  V. 

Haley 

Mnrphy,  HI. 

Stark 

Hamilton 

Murphy.  NY. 

Steed 

Hanley 

Nat  Cher 

Steele 

Harrington 

Nedzi 

Sleelmau 

Hays 

mx 

Stokes 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Obey 

Stratton 

Heckler.  Mass. 

OHara 

Stuckey 

Heinz 

O'NelU 

Studds 

ncistoski 

Owens 

Sullivan 

Hicka 

PatmoD 

Thompson.  N.J 

HQltzman 

Patten 

Trailer 

Howard 

Pepper 

UdaU 

Johnson.  Calif 

Perkins 

Van  Deerltn 

jonea,  K.C 

Pettla 

Vander  Veen 

Jordmn 

Peyser 

Vattik 

Karth 

Pike 

Vlgorlto 

Kastenmeier 

Podell 

Waldie 

Kemp 

Preyer 

Ware 

Kluczynsk] 

Price.  HI. 

Whalen 

KOLb 

Prltcbard 

Kyros 

Rangel 

Wilson. 

Lagomarsino 

Rees 

Charles.  Tex 

Lehman 

Regula 

Wylle 

Long,  La. 

Held 

Yates 

Long.  Md. 

Reus4 

Yatron 

Liiken 

Rle«le 

Young,  Fla. 

McClosIcey 

Rinaldo 

Young.  Gft. 

McDade 

Rodlno 

Young.  111. 

McFall 

Rde 

Zabtocki 

NOT  VOTING— 2» 

Baker 

Hanna 

NlcblHs 

Broaco 

Hanaen.  Idaho 

Passman 

Carey.  NY. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

ChlstMlm 

Hawkins 

Scberla 

Ctay 

H«bert 

Symington 

Davis.  Oa. 

Hillls 

Teague 

Dorn 

HollfleTd 

Tleman 

Sshteman 

Jonea.  TWin. 

WUaon. 

Ptilton 

Kuykendall 

Cbarle&B.. 

Gunter 

Mills 

Calif. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  vas  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFTEREO  BY  MR.  HOSMEJt  TO  TME 
AMENDMENT  OFFEREO  BT  MRS.  MINK  TO  THE 
COHMTmS  AMEMDMKirr  IK  TRK  MATT7RX  OF 
A    SVBMJllUia 

Mr.  ROSMER  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  Collovcs: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Vkr.  Ho&mxb  to  th« 
amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Mink  to  tbe 
comznlttee  aroendment  la  tbe  nature  of  a 
substitute:  On  page  15.  line  10.  of  the  Mink 
amendment,  strike  out  tbe  word  "higher" 
and  insert  tbe  word  "equal". 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  committee  for  their  accep- 
tance of  the  previous  amendment.  This 
amendment  that  I  hare  Just  oHered  bears 
a  direct  relationship  to  the  previous  one. 

In  the  previous  case  the  amendment 
now  reads; 

In  caaee  wliere  on  industrial,  commer- 
cial, agricultural,  residential,  recreational 
or  public  faculty  development  Is  proposed 
for  postmlnlng  use  of  tbe  affected  land,  tbe 
regulatory  authority  may  grant  appropriate 


exceptions  to  tbe  requirements  for  regradlng. 
l>ack  fluing,  and  spou  placement. . . . 

and  so  forth. 

But  there  is  a  subprovlslon  now  that 
you  can  do  that  only  if  the  use  to  which 
the  land  is  to  be  put  is  for  a  higher  or  a 
better  economic  use  or  public  use.  rather 
than  an  equal  or  better  economic  use. 

Tlie  amendment  I  have  offered  would 
require  that  in  order  for  these  excep- 
tions to  be  granted,  the  laiul  would  ha\'e 
to  be  put  back  to  an  equal  or  better  use — 
that  is  the  way  the  language  now  Is^lt 
would  have  to  be  put  back  to  a  higher  or 
better  use. 

There  is  no  reason  to  put  that  penalty 
ill  when  all  you  want  to  do  is  to  get  the 
land  back  as  good  as  it  was  before.  Tou 
do  not  have  to  get  it  back  better  than  it 
was  before  in  order  to  have  these  excep- 
tions agreed  to.  That  is  the  rule  of  rea- 
son. Tliie  is  a  sensible  approach. 

I  lurge  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  UDAU..  Mr.  Chairman,  the  con- 
cept the  gentleman  from  CaUIomla  ex- 
presses is  one  that  is  acceptable  on  this 
side.  Equal  or  higher,  it  is  pretty  much 
the  same  thing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hosiual  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink>  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  sut>stitute. 

Tbe  amendment  to  the  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  aereed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OmiREO    BT    MR.    BOSMEX    TO   TUB 

amekdmcnt  orrRS£o  bt  mrs.  mink  to  tub 

COMMITTEE    AAlENDMliNT    IN    THE    NATURE    OF 
A     SUBSTITUTE 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  ameDdmmt  to  the  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofiered  by  Mr.  HosMai  to  tbe 
ameutimeut  offered  by  Mrs.  Mikk  to  the 
commluee  amendnumb  In  tbe  nature  of  a 
substitute:  on  page  16,  line  10  of  tbe  Mink 
amendment,  strike  out  lines  IQ  and  11. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
would  cut  the  following  language  from 
the  Mink  amendment,  to  wit: 

Tbe  regulatory  authority  may  Impose  slicb 
additional  requlreraents  as  he  determines  to 
be  necessarj-. 

This  is  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
regulatory  authority  an  absolutely  un- 
controlled discretion  to  impose  such 
additional  requirements  as  he  alone  dc- 
tcrmmes  necessary. 

Such  delegation  is  tantamount  to 
Congress  abandoning  its  responsibility 
and  turning  total  power  over  to  some 
completely  unknown  regulators  be  they 
either  State  or  Federal.  Tlie  Govern- 
ment should  see  to  it  that  this  kind  of 
regulation  is  held  within  the  bounds  of 
the  expressed  intent  of  tlie  lict.  TTie 
propoeition  la  so  clear,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  UDAIX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.    Chairman,    an    almost   identical 
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amendment  was  voted  down  Just  a  few 
minutes  ago  in  relationship  to  an  ettrUer 
subsection.  This  is  a  State  lead  bill.  This 
says  the  Federal  Government  lays  out 
general,  broad  policy  guidelines.  The 
States  have  the  option — and  most  of 
them  will  take  that  option — to  enforce 
their  own  laws  to  carry  out  those  guide- 
lines. The  bill  says  that  the  States  may 
go  further.  If  they  want  to  protect  the 
land,  the  water,  and  the  streams  in  dif- 
ferent ways  or  in  ways  that  are  more 
strict,  they  may  do  so.  This  says  that  the 
State  regulatory  authorities  may  make 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  act. 

We  cannot  put  every  single  regulation 
in  a  bill.  They  are  complaining  that  the 
bill  Is  too  long  now.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Federal  regulatory  procedure  or  act 
where  the  regulatory  authority  has  not 
had  the  power  and  the  opportunity  to 
promulgate  regulations  to  carry  it  out. 
This  gives  the  regulator  no  additional 
authority:  it  simply  says  he  can  promul- 
gate regulations  to  carry  out  the  policies 
contained  in  this  act. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Un/at)  that  the 
thrust  of  this  legislation  is.  first  of  all.  to 
encourage  State  lead.  but.  more  impor- 
tantly, the  direction  of  the  bill  is  really 
the  establishment  of  minimum  Federal 
standards  and  minimum  Federal  criteria. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  mining  varies 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  from  Appalachia  to  the  Western 
States,  and  I  believe  we  should  give  the 
States  In  the  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try all  of  the  latitude  and  all  of  the  au- 
thority they  need  to  impose  or  develop 
higher  environmental  standar(ls  if  they 
so  choose. 

This  Federal  legklation  should  be  con- 
sidered really  as  a  ba.">e,  with  the  States 
able  to  undertake  any  additional  regula- 
tions they  would  choose  to  undertake. 

To  pass  the  amendment,  we  would 
certainly  imdercut  States'  rights  and 
prohibit  the  States  from  actually  passing 
higher  standards  in  terms  of  mining 
regulations,  if  indeed  they  were  desirous 
of  passing  such  type  of  regulation.  This 
certainly  cripples  the  States. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  amend- 
ment to  make  an  effort  to  prevent  an- 
other objection  where  the  administra- 
tors would  go  far  beyond  the  intent  of 
this  Congress  in  setting  up  standards 
and  setting  up  regulations  that  the  In- 
tent of  the  Congress  was  never  directed 
toward.  Would  that  be  the  gentleman's 
judgment  of  the  author's  efforts? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  The  direction  of  this  bill 
was  really  to  develop,  firn  of  all.  a  State 
lead.  We  hope  that  the  States  would  take 
control  of  this  biU  and  run  the  various 
mining  programs  in  each  of  the  States 
that  have  mining.  We  also  feel  that  the 
standards  in  this  bill  should  be  mini- 
mum Federal  standards,  but  we  feel  that 
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If  Indiana  or  Michigan,  or  perhaps  more 
importantly  West  Virginia  or  Utah, 
wished  to  develop  some  stanclards  of 
their  own  beyond  where  we  have  de- 
veloped In  this  legislation,  they  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  do  so. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  The  State  of  Montana  is 
concerned  about  its  particular  problems 
and  the  State  of  West  Virginia  is  con- 
cerned about  mountain  erosion  and  It 
seems  to  me  they  ought  to  be  able  to  pass 
State  legislation  to  take  care  of  those 
special  situations  beyond  what  we  have 
developed  nationally  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MYERS.  If  I  may  say  so.  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned  the  State  of  Indiana. 
The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  has  advised  the  In- 
diana delegation  that  this  particular  bill 
would  not  allow  Indiana  to  do  what  they 
are  doing  today  and  that  is  to  use  the 
land  to  better  advantage,  and  I  am  not 
sure  the  language  of  the  amendment 
adopted  would  allow  Indiana  to  act  or 
whether  it  would  have  to  be  changed.  If 
a  particular  area  which  has  been  re- 
claimed had  never  been  farmed  before 
but  could  be  put  Into  row  crops.  Indiana 
allows  it  to  happen.  The  Interpretation 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  is  that  this  bUl 
as  originally  offered  In  the  House  would 
not  allow  that  to  happen. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  My  understanding  is  that 
the  bill  with  the  original  language  pro- 
vided that  If  the  land  was  put  to  better 
or  higher  economic  or  commercial  type 
use.  that  variances  would  be  granted.  It 
seems  to  me  that  would  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  State  If  it  wished  to  en- 
courage the  best  use  of  the  land. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hosmzr)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

AMENDMESVT  OFFERfS  BT  MR.  STMMS  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OPFERED  BT  MRS.  MINK  TO 
THE        COMMrrrEB       AMEHDBfXNT       IN       THE 

NATtlBE    OF    A    SUBSTITUTE 

Mr.  SYMMS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
(Mrs.  Mink)  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  considered  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  offers  is  an  amend- 
ment to  section  202  and  is  not  in  order  at 
this  time.  There  is  pending  at  the  pres- 
ent time  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  to  section  211. 
If  there  are  no  further  amendments 
at  this  time  to  the  Hosmer  substitute 
or  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii,  the  question  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer) 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Ha- 
waU  (Mrs.  Mink)  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 


The  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mane),  as 
amended,  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  some  agree- 
ment here  tonight.  We  are  now  on  title 
n  of  a  bill  which  has  eight  titles.  We 
have  been  on  the  first  two  titles  now 
for  what  is  now  the  fourth  day. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  finish  title 
n  sometime  in  the  near  future  this  eve- 
ning. We  have  10  or  15  amendments  on 
this  side,  many  of  which  could  be  han- 
dled rather  quickly.  I  know  there  are 
some  amendments  on  the  other  side. 
I  would  think  within  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half  we  could  dispose  of  title  n 
and  take  care  of  all  those  that  have 
pending  amendments. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  HOSMER  I  would  not  expect  that 
we  would  want  to  foreclose  any  Mem- 
ber who  had  any  other  amendment  to 
title  n.  Now.  title  n  is  a  large  share 
of  the  bill,  consisting  of  practically  75 
percent  of  the  bill  and  75  percent  of  the 
amendments  which  might  bo  offered  to 
it;  so  to  cut  off  now  on  title  II  for  an 
hour  or  so  and  then  to  go  over  to  tomor- 
row or  to  some  other  time  for  3  or  4 
hours  certainly  would  be  an  illogical  di- 
vision of  time. 

If  the  gentleman  has  some  idea  in 
mind  about  limiting  the  total  time  over  a 
period  of  some  reasonable  amount.  I 
think  that  it  ought  to  be  done  by  open- 
ing up  all  of  the  titles,  rather  than  going 
through  one  at  a  time.  That  kind  of  ap- 
proach would  allow  those  that  have  the 
most  serious  amendments  to  select  those 
within  the  time. 

I  would  say  in  that  connection  I  am 
somewhat  advantaged  because  even  if 
we  close  in  say  3  or  4  hours,  if  we  went 
over  to  tomorrow.  I  could  sUll  call  up 
such  amendments  as  I  have  posted  that 
I  believe  to  be  key  amendments.  I  sup- 
pose those  others  who  have  posted 
amendments  would  be  entitled  to  the 
same  thing  and  by  that  means  we  would 
all  have  a  chance  at  least  to  skim  off  the 
top  of  the  issues  that  we  deem  most  im- 
portant in  this  bill. 

Mr.  UDALL.  In  the  light  of  the  gen- 
tleman's suggestion.  I  will  not  make  a 
imanimous-consent  request  at  this  time 
and  proceed  a  little  bit  on  title  n  and 
see  what  progress  we  can  make  and  then 
consult  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer  ) . 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BT  MR.  STMMS  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF 
A   StJBSTrrUTB 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offerei]  by  Kir.  Stmus  to  the 
committee   amemdmest  In  the  nature  otf  % 

substitute:  P»ge  IS7,  Une  4.  Strike  out  "Sbc. 
•^02."  and  inaevt  m.  "8xc.  SOI."  to  read  a»  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  203.  N'ot  Uter  than  the  end  of  the 
oiie-hundred-and-eigbtS'-aar  period  Imme- 
diately following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  procnolgnte  and 
publish  In  the  ^Mleral  Register  reg^itatlon.^ 
covertng  a  permanent  regulatory  procedure 
lor  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamatloa 
operations  setting  permanent  surface  coal 
mUilng  and  reclamation  performance  stand- 
ards based  on  the  provisions  of  sections  111 
and  213.  and  establishing  procedures  and 
requirements  for  preparation,  submission  and 
approval  of  State  programs,  and  the  develop- 
ment ahd  impjemeatatlon  of  Federal  pro- 
grams ander  this  title.  Such  regulation)  shall 
not  be  promulgated  and  published  by  the 
Secretary  until  be  baa — 

(a)  published  proposed  regulations  In  the 
Federal  Register  and  afforded  Interested  per- 
sona and  state  and  local  governments  a  peri- 
od of  D0<  less  than  forty-five  days  after  such 
publtcatteo  to  submit  written  comments 
thereon; 

ib>  consulted  with  and  considered  the 
recomxneadationa  of  the  Administrator  o( 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  with 
■espect  to  those  regulations  promulgated 
under  this  section  which  relate  to  air  or 
water  quality  standards  promulgated  under 
ihe  authority  of  the  Federal  Water  Rjllution 
Control  Act  (S3  ns.c.  1151-1175)  and  the 
:;lean  Air  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  18671; 
ind 

(c>  held  at  least  one  public  hearing  on 
the  propoeed  regulations, 
rhe  date.  time,  and  place  of  any  bearing 
:ield  on  the  proposed  regulations  shall  be 
set  out  to  the  pnbllcntlDn  of  the  proposed 
pegiilatlona.  The  Secretary  shall  consider  all 
Tommenu  and  relevant  data  presented  at 
^uch  hearing  before  final  promulgation  and 
publication  of  the  regulaUons. 

Mr,  SYMMS  I  during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairraan,  I  a.sk  nnanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 

The  CBAIRUAN.  Is  fJiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho!* 

There  van  no  objection 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  amends  section  202  of  the 
committee  bill.  The  committee  bill  gives 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  veto  power  over  those 
permanent  rules  and  standards  promul- 
gated bj  the  S'^retary  of  the  Interior 

if  I  couki  have  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers— veto  power  by  the  Environmsntal 
Protection  Agency  over  the  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Agency. 
These  are  the  same  people  who  gave  us 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  the  Coal  Mining 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  the  Occttiiational 
Health  and  Safety  Act,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  the 
rigid  Federal  standards  for  land  use 
policy  and  the  controls  that  have  gone 
with  them. 

My  amendment  does  not  say  that  the 
EnvironmenUl  Protection  Agency  has 
nothing  to  do  with  It.  They  will  be  eon- 
suited,  but  they  will  not  have  veto  power. 
By  giving  the  Enviroruaental  Protection 
Agency  veto  power  over  the  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  agencj', 
we  have  an  open-door  polk?  to  a  built- 
in  conflict  tbat  could  delay  the  {u-omul- 


gation  of  any  regulations  for  years  and 
years  to  come. 

Just  as  a  house  divided  against  Itself 
cannot  stand,  a  governmental  program 
with  a  built-in  booby  trap  cannot  do  the 
job  it  is  designed  to  do.  Either  we  dele- 
gate this  program  authority  to  a  single 
competent  Federal  ofQcial  or  we  do  not. 
Mi'  amendment  would  recpiire  that  the 
Secretary  consult  with  the  EPA  Admin- 
istrator and  give  consideration  to  his 
views,  but  it  does  not  give  him  veto 
power. 

I  am  sure  it  wtU  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many  Members  of  the  House  to  find  out 
that  we  are  getting  ready  to  pass  leslsla- 
tion  that  gives  veto  power  over  the  rules 
and  regulations  to  the  EPA.  I  think  this 
is  a  very  crucial  amendment  and  I  hope 
it  will  gain  favorable  support  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  HECKLER  ol  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  fn>-  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr,  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  I  understand  from  the  acts 
which  the  gentleman  cited,  he  specified 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969.  Is  the  gentleman 
indicating  that  he  feels  that  this 
was  an  unfortunate  act,  particularly  since 
the  gentleman  bad  a  great  disaster  In 
the  .silver  mine  in  his  State  covered  by 
another  mining  act  also?  I  just  wondered 
whether  the  implication  was  that  this 
was  a  wrong  move  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  try  to  protect  miners. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  not  malting  that  implication 
at  all.  What  I  am  trying  to  point  out  is 
that  we  all.  as  Members  of  this  body, 
have  worked  with  these  agencies;  we 
know  their  attitude  towatti  environmen- 
tal issues:  we  know  their  attitude  to- 
ward the  protection  of  3-toed  salaman- 
ders as  opposed  to  the  protection  of  10- 
toed  babies. 

I  think  we  must  recognize  that  this 
legislation  is  going  to  stop  or  restrict 
severely  coal  mining  in  this  country.  We 
have  legislation  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  lock  up  production  of  waterpower. 
It  is  the  SPA'S  attitude  that  they 
do  not  want  to  build  powerplants.  dams, 
nuclear  po»er.  nor  do  they  want  to  mine 
coal,  but  we  do  have  a  growing  popula- 
tion and  the  need  for  energy,  which  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  will,  if  the  level  of 
energy  production  stays  as  it  Is  today,  we 
will  have  25  percent  imemployment  just 
because  of  enei-gj-  shoi-tages. 

My  amendment  will  make  this  bill 
much  more  workable  and  give  the  agen- 
cy the  opportunity  to  make  the  decisions 
that  are  necessary,  and  to  make  firm  de- 
cisions without  getting  another  agen- 
cy involved  to  veto  this  or  not  to  veto  It. 
Let  us  have  one  agency  that  we  can  place 
the  responsibility  on  and  not  have  bu- 
reaucratic buck  passing  between  agen- 
cies in  handling  this  important  matter. 
Mr.  HECrHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  just  want  to  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  that  I  am  interested 
in  people,  which  is  the  reason  for  my 
position  on  this,  rather  than  3-toed  sala- 
manders. I  think  the  gentleman  is  drag- 


ging a  3-toed  salamander  herring  across 
the  trail. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yidd  to  tbe  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  is 
simply  to  the  effect  that  »*en  Congress 
wrote  that  act,  it  wrtAe  such  a  haxd- 
nosed  piece  of  legislation  that  it  closed 
mines  irrespective  of  whether  the  mines 
themselves  were  unsafe:  but  closed  them 
simply  because  all  of  the  academic 
things  that  were  put  In  the  act,  without 
reference  to  what  the  topography  or  lo- 
cal ground  of  the  mine  was.  were  stjch 
that  it  forced  these  mines  to  shut  down 
even  though  they  were  operated  safdy. 

That  is  the  fimdamental  complaint 
about  this  bill,  and  It  certainly  is  the 
fundamental  complaint  when  the  EPA, 
the  Environmental  ProtecUon  Agency, 
starts  to  be  given  veto  over  what  goes  on 
rather  than  an  opportunity  for  an  input 
to  be  considered  just  like  any  other  Oor- 
emment  agency. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  take  one 
agency  of  the  Government  and  give  it 
veto  power  over  all  the  res*  of  the  agen- 
cies of  Government  is  the  worst  kind 
of  law, 

Mr.  DDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  CSiairman,  this  is  a  very  mis- 
chievous amendment  The  bill  the  com- 
mittee brought  tn  was  a  balanced,  com- 
promise bill.  This  upsets  one  of  the  key 
compromises. 

Tlie  environmentalists,  who  were 
worried  about  the  Interior  Department, 
wanted  the  enforeement  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  EPA.  EPA  is  not  very  popular 
these  days,  and  a  lot  of  objections  were 
raised  by  many  people  on  our  ct»nmittee, 
so  we  said  tliat  the  enforcement  will  be 
in  the  Interior  Dep.irtment. 

We  did  give  EPA  a  role.  We  gave  EPA 
a  role  at  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  administration  is  very  strongly 
again-st  this  amendment — and  I  am  not 
one  of  their  spokesmen  ordinarily — but 
what  the  bill  now  says  is  that  with  re- 
gard to  air  and  water  qnality  standards 
In  the  State  plan,  when  the  State  moves 
in  and  sa.vs  they  will  regulate  under 
FHederal  guidelines  in  air  and  water  <nial- 
ity  standards  in  that  State  plan,  it  must 
be  nm  by  EPA  for  its  approval. 

He  will  now  strike  tJiis  out  so  that 
EPA.  charged  with  air  and  water  quality 
enforcement  in  the  country,  would  have 
no  role  in  this  at  all.  So,  the  basic  en- 
forcement stays  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, but  this  amendment  strikes  any 
concurrence  by  EPA  on  air  and  water 
quality  standards.  This  is  a  very  bad 
amendment,  and  ought  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  rise 
in  very  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote 
on  this  amendment  because  It  is  a  key 
to  the  fundamentals  of  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  have  legislation  with 
which  we  can  live. 

This  legislation,  as  written,  requires 
no  less  than  the  written  concurrence  of 
the  AdmlnLstrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  with  respect  to  those 
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regulations  relative  to  air  or  water  qual- 
ity standards  and  so  forth.  Accordingly, 
to  obtain  written  concurrence,  one  can- 
not promulgate  regulations  without  go- 
ing on  his  knees  to  EPA,  Tlie  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  must  beg  this  agency  on 
liii  knees  for  its  approval. 

The  Members  know  what  EPA  is  like, 
i  liave  seen  what  has  happened  with 
respect  to  clean-air  standards,  and  I 
have  seen  what  has  happened  In  relation 
to  some  of  those  other  hardnosed  laws 
we  passed,  specifically  when  there  wa.s 
discretion  on  the  part  of  EPA  to  relax 
an  order.  What  did  EPA  do?  "Nyet," 
is  what  was  said.  "No,  you  cannot  have 
it.  You  will  do  as  we  tell  you." 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  support  on  this 
amendment.  I  Uilnk  it  Is  a  good  amend- 
ment to  this  legislation.  For  example, 
in  another  field,  on  another  subject,  and 
to  demonstrate  the  objections  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  toward  EPA. 
there  was  a  problem  in  the  national  for- 
ests, located  in  the  States  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  Idaho,  When  these  for- 
ests were  under  the  control  of  the  Forest 
Service,  regulations  were  in  effect  di- 
recting the  use  of  insecticides  such  as 
DDT.  EPA,  however,  would  not  recog- 
nize the  ui-gency  of  this  conservation 
program,  and  now  we  are  faced  with 
800,000  acres  of  dead  timber  in  these 
States,  representing  more  environmental 
damage  than  could  have  been  done  in 
years  and  years  and  years.  And  it  is  that 
kind  of  thinking  which  penneates  EPA. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  The  gentleman  is 
entirely  right.  We  are  giving  EPA  the  key 
to  the  whole  enforcement,  operation  and 
reasonable  conduct  of  this  bill. 

There  Is  one  point  about  which  I  want 
to  make  certain.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  said  this  provision  was  a  key 
compromise  to  the  bill.  This  was  not 
any  kind  of  a  key  compromise.  If  it  was 
a  compromise  involving  anyone.  It  was 
a  compromise  between  the  extreme 
environmentalists  and  the  extreme-ex- 
treme environmentalists.  It  was  not  a 
coinpiomise  with  me  or  anybody  else 
whase  persiiective  is  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude all  national  inteiests  rather  than 
limited  solely  to  environmental  consid- 
erations. 

In  respect  to  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  that  the  ad- 
ministration agrees  with  his  particular 
language  in  this  bill  and  is  opposed  to 
this  amendment,  that  is  also  not  true. 
The  EPA,  of  course,  supports  it,  but  there 
are  a  lot  of  other  people  in  the  Federal 
Government  who  do  not  favor  this 
proposal. 

Mr,  RUPPE.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move  to 
.strike  the  last  word, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration  did 
Issue  a  statement  and  made  a  reference 
in  relation  to  the  resjxinsibilities  of  EPA 
uiider  tills  legislation  as  to  wheUier  they 
should  be  used  for  consultative  purposes 
or  whether  EPA  should  actually  pa.ss  on 
those  air  and  water  quality  standards 
outlined  in  the  legislation. 

In  their  reference  as  to  whether  EPA 
■sliould  be  used  lor  consultative  purpoees 
only,  the  wording  Is : 
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This  Is  clearly  Inadequate.  EPA  admiuLs- 
ters  major  programs  that  require  the  promul- 
gation of  guidelines  and  the  Imposition  of 
standards  and  permanent  requirements  upon 
the  coal  mining  Industry.  It  Is  necessary  for 
EPA  to  have  authority  to  Insure  complete 
compatibility  between  programs  under  the 
bill  and  under  EP.'^  aulhortty. 


ill-.  Chairman,  tor  that  reason,  I  have 
lo  reluctantlj-  oppose  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr  Chah-man.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  RUPPE,  I  yield  lo  the  gentleman 
fioni  Idaho, 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  appreciate  tlie  opportu- 
nity to  say  that  the  buck  keeps  gettmg 
passed  from  one  agency  back  to  the  other 
agency,  and  all  face  problems  as  to  where 
th2  buck  gets  passed. 

If  the  EPA  has  a  veto  power  and  some- 
thing goes  wrong  later  with  some  prob- 
lem In  the  future,  then  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  will  be  able  to  pass  the 
buck  and  say.  "Well,  the  EPA  caused 
this." 

But  if  we  put  It  on  one  agency,  we  can 
pin  the  responsibility  on  them  so  we  in 
the  Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
change  this  and  say.  "You  are  the  ones 
we  chose.  We  gave  you  the  authority."  So 
let  us  give  the  guy  the  backing  so  he  can 
at  least  i-un  tlie  reclamation  program  the 
way  it  is  supposed  to  be  run. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr,  RDPPE,  Mr,  Chairman,  we  are 
talking  about  the  preparation  and  de- 
velopment of  standards.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  administration,  the  EPA  should 
have  direct  authority  to  pa.ss  on  these 
standards  when  they  relate  to  air  and 
water  quality. 

Mr,  RONCALIO  of  V?joming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wm  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  t.U. 
Chairman,  does  that  Include  the  state- 
ment that  this  will  include  these  new,  ad- 
ditional standards;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  WeU.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  that,  but  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man  

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  sisume 
the  gentleman  Is  telling  the  truth. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  lam  quoting  from  a  mem- 
oi-andum  which  was  put  out  by  the  In- 
terior Department 

The  CHAIRMAN.  -Hie  question  is  on 
tlie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recoided  vote  was  refused. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hosmehi  there 
were — ayes  22,  noes  51. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  rejected. 

AMENDMCJVT     Of1Eail>     BV      MK.      lOMCAXJO      OP 
WYOMINO    TO    THE    COUMITTEE    AX£KOUrNT 

IN    THE    KATUBE    OF    A    SFaSTiTUTS 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  tlie  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Boncai.io  oI 
Wyoming  to  the  committee  amendmeot  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute:  Section  212, 
page  199,  Hue  18  alter  "regulations"  insert 
"directed  toward  the  surface  affected  by 
such  underground  coal  mining  operations," 

Strike  out  line  22  to  23  and  "mine  sup- 
port" in  line  24  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "ill 
Adopt  measures  consistent  with  known  tech- 
nology". 

On  page  201  m  lino  20  strike  out  "may  pro- 
hibit" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereat  'ahall 
suspend  ".  In  line  23  after  streams"  Insert 
"If  he  finds  Imminent  danger  to  the  in- 
hobltant5  ol  the  urbanized  areas,  cities, 
towns,  and  communities". 

Mr,  HAYS.  Mr.  Cliairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

.Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  thank  the 
sentleman  for  yielding. 

I  will  say  that  I  had  hoped  to  offer  this 
amendment  in  my  own  name,  but  I  was 
unable  to  get  time.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
'from  Wj-oming  for  offering  it. 

What  this  amendment  does,  in  mv 
judgment,  is  clarify  the  langtiage  In  sec- 
tion 212  so  that  we  will  make  sure  by  in- 
serting these  words  that  these  regula- 
tions are  "directed  toward  the  sm^ace  af- 
fected by  such  miderground  coal  mining 
operations"  and  not  toward  the  under- 
ground coal  mining  itself.  And  In  lines 
22  and  23  we  put  In  the  words:  "Adopt 
measures  consistent  with  known  technol- 
ogy," so  that  they  cannot  force  the  nnder- 
Bround  operator  to  do  something  th.'it 
some  theorist  said  would  protect  the  sur- 
face, something  that  may  or  may  not. 

There  are  known  technologies  for  sub- 
.sidence,  and  we  use  them. 

Then  on  page  201,  in  line  20:  instead 
of  prohibiting  totally  this  underground 
coal  mining  in  some  areas.  It  may  be  in 
order  for  them  to  suspend  unUl  they  find 
out  if  It  Is  going  to  damage  it. 

Mr,  Chairman,  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
for  many,  many  years  we  have  had  n 
technology  of  deep-mining  coal  In  urban- 
ized areas. 

There  is  known  technology  in  certain 
strata  of  i-ocks  that  they  know  when 
they  do  certain  things  that  it  Is  not  go- 
ing to  coUapse.  We  have  not  had  a  coal 
mine  subsidence  of  any  major  propor- 
tions that  1  can  remember  in  Ohio.  We 
do  have  an  occasional  subsidence  where 
a  street  or  something  goes  down,  but  I 
do  not  know  of  any  except  where  you  gel 
a  pothole  or  something  caused  by  water 
movement.  But  on  all  of  this  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  my  amendment  would 
have  the  power  to  hold  that  until  he 
made  a  determination  as  to  whether  that 
particular  technology  would  work  or 
whether  it  would  not  tvork,  and  therefore 
would  not  prohibit  it. 

I  believe  that  I  discussed  this  with 
some  of  the  people  on  the  committee, 
and  I  believe  the  amendment  Is  ac- 
ceptable. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman Rill  yield,  I  have  had  a  chance 
to  examine  all  Uiree  of  the  amendments, 
and  I  And  it  is  In  keeping  with  the  basic 
intent  of  the  legislation,  and  would  agiee 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS,  I  yield  to  tbe  gentleman 
from  California. 
Ml',  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
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like  to  have  the  gentleman  iiom  Ohio, 
if  he  would  not  mind,  read  his  amend- 
ment as  it  would  be.  as  tt  wotild  appear 
if  adopted. 

Mr.  HAYS.  On  page  199.  in  line  16.  it 
»ould  put  in.  after  the  word  "regula- 
tions." the  following  language,  so  that  it 
would  read: 

In  order  to  regulate  underground  coal 
mining  operations,  the  Secretary  sliail  pvo- 
mulgnte  rules  and  regulations  directed  to- 
ward tb«  surface  affected  by  such  under- 
ground coftl  mining  operBtlDn.s 

As  I  said,  this  is  to  make  sure  that  we 
know  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Then  it  would  strike  out  lines  22  and 
23.  and  "mine  support"  in  line  24,  and  it 
would  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

1 1 )  Adopt  measures  consistent  with  Icnown 
technology  In  order  to  prevent  subsi- 
dence. .  -  . 

Does  that  clarify  it  for  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  ver>*  much.  I  think  that  his 
amendment  adds  strength  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Ai'izona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  also  would  like  to  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  and  to  point 
out  that  it  is  in  a  clear  desire  to  explain 
the  underground  mining  problems.  I 
think  the  suggestion  posed  is  meritori- 
ous, and  in  the  main  the  committee  has 
observed  it.  but  this  certainly  clarifies  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  are  some  problems  that 
underground  mines  hare  that  aSect  the 
:iiirface,  and  we  have  tried  to  have  lan- 
guage directly  bearing  on  that  so  that 
it  does  affect  the  surface. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  on  offering  the  amendment 
that  he  has.  I  am  glad  that  the  gentle- 
man says  that  Ohio  has  had  no  serious 
subsidence  problems.  I  wish  we  could  say 
the  same  thing  in  other  States. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  worii. 
and  I  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  whether  the 
gentleman  would  consider  that  back 
stowing  a  mine  site  in  order  to  prevent 
subsidence  is  something  consistent  with 
present  teclinology? 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  wiU  yield, 
of  course  that  is  s  known  technology, 
and  in  some  cases  it  is  used,  and  in  some 
cases  I  would  say  that  probably  the  Ad- 
ministrator might  want  to  require  that. 
I  do  not  know  for  sure,  but  it  Is  a  known 
technology. 

One  of  the  technologies  that  we  have 
never  tried,  and  that  I  would  not  want  to 
see  them  have  to  do.  is  to  fill  up  the  whole 
coal  mine  with  cement,  for  example,  be- 
cause that  would  probably  put  a  deep  coal 
mine  out  of  business. 

Tliese  are  the  things  we  are  trjing  to 
avoid. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  a  further  question? 


The  General  Accoimting  Office  did  a 
study  entitled  "Federal  and  State  Ef- 
forts To  Control  Water  Pollution  Caused 
By  Acid  Drainage  From  Mines."  dated 
August  14,  1973.  There  are  a  number  of 
research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  now  imderway  by  EPA,  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the  In- 
terior, the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  as 
well  as  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  with 
EPA  assistance. 

Much  of  the  technology  Is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  developed,  and  the  main  con- 
cept for  prevention  attempts  to  elim- 
inate either  oxygen  or  water  or  both  so 
that  sulfiu'-bearing  minerals  cannot  mix 
to  form  acid.  A  number  of  experiments 
have  been  made  such  as  the  use  of  styro- 
foam  in  underground  mines  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sealing,  bulkhead  sealing,  using 
lime  or  limestone  and  using  other  forms 
of  chemicals  to  mix  with  the  acid  to 
create  a  sludge  which  will  seal  the  points 
where  the  acid  drains  from  the  mine,  I 
just  want  to  be  sure  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  not  limit  possible  fu- 
ture application  of  these  approaches  now 
in  the  testing  stage. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  this  amendment  would  prevent  the 
administrator  from  ordering  them  if  they 
had  not  been  tested  and  found  to  work. 
Once  they  have  been  tested  and  It  has 
been  shown  tlmt  they  work,  then  they 
become  a  known  technology.  This  Is  cer- 
tainly not  my  intent  to  prevent  any  ad- 
vancement in  technology:  it  is  Just  to 
prevent  the  administrator  from  order- 
ing an  operator  willy-nilly  to  use  some- 
thing that  nobody  uses,  whether  it  works 
or  not. 

I  will  tell  the  gentleman  about  acid- 
mine  drainage  in  his  State  and  mine.  The 
best  technology  I  know  of  is  to  go  into 
the  coal  seam  from  above  the  seam  in- 
stead of  below.  Then  when  the  mine  is 
abandoned,  the  gentleman  knows  the 
water  has  got  to  stay  in  there.  There  is 
no  place  else  for  it  to  go.  In  the  old 
days  In  eastern  Ohio  it  went  in  the 
closest  slit,  and  if  that  were  on  the  level 
below  the  seam,  it  was  cheaper  to  go  in 
there.  That  is  the  way  they  went  in. 
Then  when  they  abandoned  the  mine,  it 
has  been  found  to  come  out  in  some  cases 
for  35  years,  and  there  is  no  way  to 
seal  the  mine. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  For 
the  purpose  of  establishing  legislative 
history,  what  does  the  gentleman  view 
as  "imminent  danger "  to  the  inhabitants 
of  urbanized  areas,  cities,  towns,  and 
communities?  1  am  Just  interested  in 
how  the  legislative  history  of  that  phrase 
"imnunent  danger"  would  apply,  so  far 
as  subsidence  is  concerned. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  say  if  somebody 
came  in  to  the  Administrator  and  said, 
"They  are  mining  under  my  own  village, 
and  I  am  afraid  they  are  going  to  cause 
me  a  problem  and  cause  the  whole  town 
problems."  then  I  think  the  Administra- 
tor would  have  to  make  a  finding,  and  If 
he  thought  the  strata  and  procedures 
they  were  using  were  such  that  it  was 
causing  a  danger,  he  would  tell  them  to 
suspend. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  phrase  "imminent 
danger"  i.s  awfully  restrictive.  It  might 


develop  that  the  danger  is  developing. 
Does  not  the  phrase  present  a  narrow- 
restriction? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do 
not  think  one  can  find  that  there  is 
danger  50  years  down  the  road.  I  think 
"danger""  Is  a  reasonable  term.  We  all 
know  what  it  means.  It  means  danger  in 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  HECHLEF-  of  West  Virginia.  There 
is  danger,  however,  which  could  occur 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  "That  was  the 
only  point  I  wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Then  I  think  the  Adminis- 
trator, if  he  makes  that  determination, 
should  order  him  not  to  mine  in  that 
area  or  to  use  certain  techniques  in  fill- 
ing, or  whatever. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  should  like 
to  observe,  as  a  strong  supmrter  of  deep 
mining,  and  a  strong  critic  of  strip  min- 
ing, I  want  it  clearly  understood  that 
we  must  take  action  to  prevent  damages 
from  underground  as  well  as  strip  min- 
ing. What  we  are  trying  to  do  essentially 
in  this  bill  Is  to  make  the  deep  minine 
industry  Ijoth  safe  and  profitable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio)  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  discussing 
with  the  gentleman  from  California  ( Mr. 
KosMER>  and  the  leadership  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves  with  this 
complicated  bill  after  4  days  of  de- 
bate, and  I  want  to  propose  a  solution 
that  might  get  us  out  of  here  a  little  bit 
early  tonight  and  lead  us  to  an  orderly 
conclusion  on  this  legislation  tomorrow. 
I  want  to  state  the  proposal  carefully  so 
that  the  Members  will  understand  it 
Some  of  it  will  take  unanimous  consent 
and  some  of  It  will  simply  take  an  under- 
standing between  some  of  the  Members 
on  the  floor  here. 

The  proposal  would  be  that  we  would 
rise  tonight  very  shortly.  Within  the 
next  few  minutes  the  Committee  would 
rise.  Before  we  do  that,  by  unanimous 
consent  the  entire  bill  would  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. Title  II  is  now  open.  There  are  five 
remaining  titles  that  would  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  |)rinted  in  the  Record,  and 
open  for  amendment  at  any  point.  The 
further  unanimous-consent  request  I 
would  make  at  that  point  would  be  that 
there  would  be  3  hours  of  debate  for  all 
of  the  remainder  of  the  bill,  not  to  in- 
clude time  out  for  quorum  calls  and  roll- 
calls,  but  actual  debate  time:  that  we 
would  divide  that  time  among  the  titles 
in  a  reasonable  way  on  the  schedule  as 
follows:  Sixty  minutes  to  complete  title 
II — that  is  the  biggest  and  most  impor- 
tant title:  20  minutes  for  title  m;  50 
minutes  for  title  IV,  the  abandoned  mine 
fund  title:  10  minutes  on  title  V:  5  min- 
utes on  title  VI  which  is  very  short,  the 
non-coal-mine  designation;  30  minutes 
on  title  VII:  and  10  minutes  on  title 
VIII,  which  is  not  a  controversial  title. 
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It  would  be  further  a  part  of  the  ar- 
rangement that  a  number  of  Members 
have  published  to  the  Record  amend- 
ments that  they  propose  to  offer,  and 
under  clause  6.  rule  XXm.  those  Mem- 
bers are  entitled  to  S  minutes  discussion 
on  each  of  those  amendments.  The  sug- 
gestion Is  that  Mr.  HosMiR  would  pick 
the  10  most  Important  of  his  amend- 
ments that  he  has  published.  He  has 
published  a  very  large  number.  He  would 
agree  os  a  gentleman  and  as  a  Member 
of  tlie  House  to  claim  that  5  minutes 
only  with  regard  to  the  10  amendments 
that  he  would  select.  I  have  spoken  to 
Mr,  HECHLER  who  has  the  second  largest 
number  of  amendments,  and  he  would 
be  willing  to  limit  himself  to  the  5 
amendments  he  has  published.  Other 
Members  who  have  published  amend- 
ments in  much  smaller  numbers,  only  2 
or  3,  of  course  we  would  not  ask  to  Join 
in  this  arrangement. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Ml-.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  10  amendments  would  of 
course  be  in  addition  to  the  3  hours  of 
discussion  or  debate? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  had  thought  that  was 
included. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  say  that  because  it 
could  be  that  those  amendments  might 
not  be  reached  at  the  time  of  the  expira- 
tion of  time.  I  will  try  myself  to  get  them 
included  withhi  that  time  but  If  I  cannot 
of  com-se  I  still  must  reserve  the  i-lght 
to  offer  the  amendments.  I  will  do  the 
best  I  can,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman.  If 
the  thne  expired  and  there  were  three  of 
my  amendments  left  to  be  offered,  still 
unoffered,  I  would  want  to  offer  them. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  understand,  -rfie  only 
reason  I  hesitate  is  that  part  of  the  rea- 
son we  contemplated  this  arrangement 
is  that  we  will  have  tomorrow  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  Appropriation 
bill  and  we  would  hope  that  we  would 
finish  tomoiTow  night.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  bill  would  be  before  us  to- 
morrow and  we  woiUd  figure  that  we 
would  have  the  final  vote  on  It  by  6 
o"clock,  and  the  gentlemans  remarks 
might  push  us  back  to  7  o'clock,  but  1 
think  that  is  still  a  fair  arrangement. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  have  no  desire  to  stav 
imtil  the  wee  small  hours  tomorrow 
nlfht. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  think  we  can  beat  the 
3-houi-  schedule  and  get  out  at  a  reason- 
able horn-  tomorrow  and  therefore  I 
would  be  constrained  to  accept  the  ar- 
rangement. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  One  more  thtag.  As  I 
undeistand  it  now.  if  I  should  not  be 
able  to  get  my  10  amendments  in  or  U 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  iMr 
Hechleh)  should  not  be  able  to  get  in  1 
or  2  of  his  5,  tliat  we  will  be  able  to  take 
them  up, 

Mr.  UDALL  I  sill  .so  staU'  It.  if  we  do 
agree  on  this  here,  that  we  will  make 
such  an  arrangement. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chali-man,  wm  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  three 
amendments  I  had  hoped  to  offer  to  this 
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bill,  and  through  the  kindness  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Roh- 
CALio)  I  have  had  two  of  them  offered  in 
his  name.  I  have  one  amendment  which 
in  substance  would  guarantee  that  If  any 
company  were  put  out  of  business  by 
this  law  or  adversely  affected  or  if  any 
miner  lost  his  Job — and  it  is  in  two  sec- 
tions— they  would  have  the  first  chance 
at  the  reclamation  of  the  workable  lands, 
the  company  advei-sely  affected  ind  the 
miners  who  lost  their  Jobs  would  have 
first  chance  to  get  the  Jobs  if  they  are 
adversely  affected.  I  think  that  those 
make  good  sense. 

How  would  I  be  affected  by  this  ar- 
rangement? Would  I  get  to  offer  this 
amendment  which  is  to  title  7? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  think  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  his  rights  would  be  protected. 
What  I  would  contemplate  is  when  we 
get  to  this  title  VU,  if  that  is  where  the 
amendment  is,  the  chairman  wotild  ask 
for  all  those  who  desire  to  be  heard,  and 
then  the  hour  would  be  divided  among 
those  Members  without  regard  to 
whether  they  are  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  not. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  not  need  much 
more  time  that  I  have  already  usee  be- 
cause the  amendments  are  almost  self- 
explanatory. 

Mr.  UDALL.  We  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  amendments  of  the  gentleman, 
as  we  did  the  first  two. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
genUeman  will  yield,  does  the  genUeman 
forget  this  amendment  was  offered  In 
committee  and  was  almost  unanimousb' 
rejected? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  did  not  recall  that.  We 
try  to  be  flexible  on  this  side.  We  are 
flexible  in  a  rigid  sort  of  way. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chali-- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  my-  friend,  the 
f.entleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Under  such 
an  arrangement  most  of  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  pending  and  pub- 
lished in  tlie  Record  would  be  limited  to 
say  10  amendments  on  one  and  5  on 
another  to  those  who  have  amendments 
that  have  been  printed  in  the  Record? 
Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  has  two. 
a?  I  recall. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Yes.  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  UDALL,  The  gentleman  wou]^  be 
protected  under  the  rule.  We  would  hope 
to  work  him  in  so  that  his  time  came  in 
under  the  title:  but  in  the  event  there 
was  a  slip-up.  the  Rentleman  could  claim 
the  time. 

Mr.  Chali-man.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chauman,  rcsei-\-- 
ing  the  right  to  object.  I  wish  the  gen- 
tleman would  make  the  imanimous-con- 
sent  request  hi  one  package  for  all  the 
Ihinss  we  have  dkcussed. 

Mr.  UD.VLL.  I  think  that  is  preferable. 
I  make  the  following  unanimous-consent 
request 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  have  not  dis- 
posed  of    the   fUst   one.    The   request 


Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
jected to  the  first  one. 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man suggested  that  I  put  my  entire  re- 
quest In  one  package,  so  that  we  do  not 
get  one  part  mixed  up  with  another  part 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  Is  advised 
that  the  request  should  be  to  tiUes  II 
through  Vm. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  as  the  first  that  the 
remainder  of  the  bUl,  UUes  n  through 
vm  in  their  entirety  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Second.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  all  the  bill,  tocluding  aU 
titles  and  all  amendments,  close  after  3 
hours  of  debate  tomorrow,  that  time  not 
to  include  time  out  for  rollcalls  or  quo- 
rum calls. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  would  the  genUe- 
man also  include  m  that  request,  exclud- 
ing time  for  offerurg  and  debate  of  any 
posted  amendments  which  have  not  been 
offei-ed? 

Under  those  circumstances,   I  would 

not  offer  more  than  my  10  and  I  think  Mr 

HECHLER  would  have  to  make  the  same 

gentleman's  agreement  for  his 

Mr.  UDALL.  We  wlU  accept  toe  word  of 

inn  ^^Pi^'i"^  ''■°"  California  that  he 
will  abide  by  that. 

I  will  ask  the  genUeman  from  West 
^i""^  '.**■■■  HE<^=t«'  if  he  will  also 
abide  by  that  gentlemans  agreement' 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  Ye^ 
I  certainly  will.  *  "'  ' 

rJ^,V.  «°SMER,  WUl  toe  gentlemans 
request  for  unanimous  consent  be  agreed 
X-KUI '  "^'""'"^    under    clause    6.    rule 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  P.-irliamentarlan  tells 
me  we  do  not  need  that  as  part  of  the 
unanimous  consent  request 

Mr.  HOS.NIER.  Mr.  Chamnan.  fuither 
resening  the  right  to  object,  now  that 
we  have  had  our  genUeman'a  agreement 
nevertheless  when  the  expiraUon  of  the 
J  hours  have  occurred  and  toere  are  one 
or  more  amendments  of  myself  or  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  iMr 
HECHLER  I  still  pending,  1  would  Uke  to 
Bsk  that  notwithstanding,  toey  would  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  think  that  is  clear  under 
the  rules:  but  in  order  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear.  1  add  to  toe  request  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  3  hours  of  debate  it 
shall  be  in  order  under  clause  8  of  ru'e 
XXni  for  any  Members  ha\-lns  posted 
amendments  to  call  up  toeir  amend- 
ment.s  claimed  under  the  S-minute  rule. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eenUeman  yield .' 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  ••enilcmfin 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  amendments  I  have 
referred  to  are  not  published  in  the  Rec- 
ord. Would  they  be  hicluded? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No:  but  as  I  said  earlier 
wc  WiU  protect  the  genUeman  on  that! 

The  final  part  of  my  request  is  that 
the  3-hour  time  referred  to  be  divided 
ns  follows: 

Title  II  not  to  exceed  60  minutes. 

TlUe  m  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

Title  IV  not  to  exceed  50  minutes. 

Title  V  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

TiUe  VI  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

TlUe  VII  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

"ntle  VIII  not  to  e.xceed  10  minutes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objccUon 
to  the  request  of  the  acntleman  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyomlns.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  make  the  point  that  the  effect  of  this 
leiEislation  nill  have  upon  tens  of  thou* 
sands  of  surface  owners  on  their  land  in 
the  now  vast  coal  deposits  under  their 
land,  this  is  far  too  important  to  me 
and  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana  to 
find  we  are  now  allocated  15  minutes  of 
time  on  the  so-called  Melcher  amend- 
ment against  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  iMr.  Evans*. 

I  feel  that  we  are  getting  squeezed  out 
after  putting  in  3  days  for  the  third 
time  around  by  the  tactics  we  have  been 
subjected  to  here  today.  Can  there  be 
something  done  about  title  vn  for  more 
time? 

Mr.  UDAIiL.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  let  me  say 
that  I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  only 
have  two  responses,  and  the  alternatives 
ai-e  not  very  good.  One  is  to  go  on  tonight. 
I  rather  suspect  by  the  mood  of  the  House 
that  limitations  of  time  impa'^ed  would 
be  even  more  stringent  than  what  we 
have  here. 

The  second  is,  I  think  the  major  Is- 
sues such  as  surface  owner  consent,  have 
been  debated  and  "Dear  Colleague"  let- 
ters have  been  written.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  going  to  change  very  many  votes 
even  if  we  tripled  the  time. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Could 
we  have  40  minutes  Instead  of  30  min- 
utes on  title  VII? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
amend  my  request  by  taking  10  minutes 
off  title  U  and  adding  10  minutes  to  title 

vn. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona,  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Titles  in  through  Vm  of  H-R.  11500 
read  as  follows: 

TITLE  rn— INDIAN  LANDS  PROGRAM 

CKANTS    TO    TRIBFS 

Sec  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  nukke  annual  grants  directly  to  any  ludiau 
tribe  in  developing  and  ndmlntstertng  an 
Indian  lands  program  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  tribe  to  realize  benefits  from 
the  development  of  its  coal  resources  while 
at  the  same  time  protecting  the  cultural 
ralues  of  the  tribe  and  the  physical  environ, 
ment  of  the  reaervBiion ,  including  land, 
timber,  surface  and  ground  waters,  and  air, 
by  the  establishment  of  exploration,  mine 
operating,    and    reclamation    regulations. 

(b>  The  distribution  of  funds  under  tliis 
Act  shall  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  Act, 
recngnixe  special  JurisdlctloDal  status  of 
Indian  land.s  and  allotted  lands  of  such  tribes 
find  preserve  the  power  of  Indian  tribes  to 
approve  or  disapprove  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operattonf. 

ic)  Indian  lands  program:;  developed  by 
at\r  Indian  tribe  shaU  meet  all  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  where  any  provlsloa  of  any 
tribal  code,  ordinance,  or  regulation  in  effect 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or 
•Ahicb  may  become  effective  thereafter,  pro- 


vides for  environmental  controls  and  regulo- 
tlous  of  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  which  are  more  stringent  than  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation 
issued  pursuant  hereto,  such  tribal  code, 
ordinance,  or  regulation  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  be  inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

COAI.    LEASING 

Sec.  30a.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  obtoln 
written  prior  approval  of  the  tribe  before 
leaaitiEj  coal  under  the  ownership  of  the 
tribe. 

APPBOV.U.    OF    PROGRAM 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
promulgate  and  publish  In  the  Federal 
fteglster  regulations  for  Indian  lands  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  this  title  which  ade- 
quately protect  Indian  lands.  Such  regula- 
tions shiUl  be  promulgated  and  published 
under  the  guidelines  of  section  203  of  this 
Act, 

(b)  If  within  twenty-four  months  after 
the  receipt  of  funding  under  section  301  u> 
a  tribe  shall  have  submitted  a  tribal  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  shall  approve  the  pro- 
gram within  sixty  days  of  Its  submission  if 
said  program  is  consistent  with  standards 
set  out  m  this  Act.  In  the  event  that  the 
Secretary  finds  that  the  program  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  standards  of  this  Act.  the 
tribe  will  be  aUowed  ninety  days  after  writ- 
ten notification  of  the  Secretary's  rejection 
of  the  tribes  program  to  resubmit  an  ac- 
ceptable program.  In  the  event  that  a  tribes 
resubmitted  program  is  rejected  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  inconsistent  with  standards  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  Federal 
program  for  the  tribes  reservation  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  306.  Upon  request  by 
a  tribe,  the  Secretary  may  grant  an  exten- 
sion of  six  months  to  the  tribe  for  submis- 
sion of  an  Indian  lands  program. 

(c)  Any  tribe  submitting  on  Indian  lands 
program  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
Khali  be  required  \i)  to  hold  a  public  hearing 
for  the  enrolled  members  of  the  tribe  on  its 
reservation  before  submtsslon  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  (111  to  waive  or  cause  the  waiver 
of  the  defense  of  sovereign  immunity  for 
such  tribe  in  connection  with  any  suit,  claim 
or  It-'gal  proceeding  brought  pursuant  to  or 
ari.-«tn)i  out  of  this  Act. 

AOSlINtsniATION  BY  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Ac  any  time,  a  tribe  may 
select  to  have  its  program  administered  by 
the  Secretary.  Upon  such  a  request  by  a 
tribe,  the  Secretarj'  shall  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  the  tribe's  pro- 
gram for  that  reservation- 

(b)  Permits  issued  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
proved Indian  lands  program  shall  be  valid 
but  reviewable  under  a  Federal  program. 
Immediately  foUowing  promulgation  of  a 
Federal  program,  the  Secretary  shall  under- 
take to  review  such  permits  to  determine 
that  the  requirements  of  this  Act  ore  not 
violated.  If  the  Secretary  determines  thai 
any  permit  has  been  granted  contrary  to  the 
requirements  of  this  Act.  he  shall  so  advise 
the  permittee  and  provide  him  a  reasonable 
time  to  conform  ongoing  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Federal  program. 

EXISTING  OPCKATION' 

Sec.  303.  Any  coal  surface  mining  opera- 
tion on  Indian  lauds  existing  on  the  date 
of  enactment  or  which  shall  commence  tw- 
fore  the  approval  of  an  Indian  lands  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  20Mg)  and  section  225 
of  this  Act  until  such  time  as  there  is  on 
approved  Indian  lands  program  or  Federal 
program  for  such  Indian  lands. 

rEDERAL    PBOCaAM 

Sec.  306.  (a)  In  the  event  that  a  tribe  shall 
decline  to  sutunlt  to  the  Secretary  a  proposal 
for  funding  as  authorized  by  section  301(a) 
to  develop  a  program  within  alx  months  after 
the   enactment  of    this   Act,   the   Secretary 


shall,  If  It  be  necessary  to  protect  the  rights 
and  interests  of  a  tritie,  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  Federal  program  which  wlU  Insure 
the  protection  of  the  tribal  culture  and  the 
physical  enviroimient  of  the  reservation. 

(b)  Prior  to  promulgation  and  Implemen- 
tation of  any  proposed  Federal  program,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  adequate  public  notice 
and  hold  a  public  hearing  for  the  enrolled 
members  of  the  tribe  in  a  location  convenient 
to  the  tribe, 

(ci  In  no  event  shall  the  Secretary  ap- 
prove a  permit  under  a  Federal  program 
without  the  written  prior  approval  of  the 
Indian  tribe  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
lands  In  question. 

(d)  If  an  Indian  tribe  submits  a  proposed 
Indian  lands  program  to  the  Secretary  after 
a  Federal  program  has  been  promulgated 
and  implemented  pursuant  to  this  section, 
and  upon  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Indian  lands  program,  the  Federal  program 
slioll  cease  to  be  effective  within  thirty  days 
after  such  approval.  Immediately  following 
promulgation  of  an  Indian  lands  program, 
the  tribe  shall  undertake  to  review  all  per- 
mits to  determine  that  the  requirements 
of  the  Indian  lands  program  approved  under 
this  Act  are  not  violated.  If  the  tribe  de- 
termines that  any  permit  is  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  lU  pro- 
gram, it  shall  so  advise  the  permittee  and 
provide  him  a  reasonable  time  to  conform 
ongoing  surface  mlnmg  and  reclamation  op- 
erations to  the  requirements  of  the  Indian 
lands  program. 

PERSON  NFL 

Sec.  307.  (a>  Indian  tribes  are  authorized 
to  use  the  funds  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  301(a)  of  this  title  for  the  training 
personnel  and,  where  appropriate,  to  allocate 
funds  to  legitimately  recognized  organiza- 
tions of  the  tribe  that  are  pursuing  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  title,  as  well  as  hire  special 
consultants,  groups,  or  firms  from  the  public 
and  private  rector,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping, establishing,  or  Implementing  au 
Indian  lands  program. 

(b)  Any  Federal  agency  is  authorised  to 
assist  any  Indian  tribe  upon  request  from 
such  tribe  by  providing  the  services  of  tech- 
nical and  professional  staff  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble or  nonreimbursable  basis  to  assist  In  the 
development  or  management  of  an  Indian 
lands  program. 

AUTHORIZATION     PRIORrTY 

Sec.  308.  Of  the  funds  made  available 
under  section  701(a)  of  this  Act,  first  pri- 
ority on  92.000.000  for  each  of  the  Oscal 
years  shaU  be  for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

REPORTS    TO    the    SSCRETART 

Sec.  309.  Any  Indian  tribe  which  is  receiv- 
ing or  has  received  a  grant  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  report  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  to  the  Secretary.  In  a  manner  prescrll>ed 
by  him.  on  activities  undertaken  by  the  tribe 
pursuant  to  or  under  this  title. 

reports  to  congress 

Sec  310.  The  Secretary  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
aU  actions  token  In  furtherance  of  this  title 
and  on  the  Impacts  of  all  other  programs  or 
services  to  or  on  t>ehalf  of  Indians  on  the 
ability  of  Indian  tribes  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  this  title. 

enforceuent 

Sec.  311.  For  the  purpose  of  administering 
an  Indian  lands  program  under  this  Act.  a 
tribe  shall  have  Jurisdictional  authority  in- 
cluding the  ability  to  require  compliance 
with  said  regulations  over  aU  persons  wheth- 
er Ii^lan  or  non-Indian  engaged  in  sur- 
face coal  mining  operations  and  that  all 
disputes  will  be  adjudicated  in  the  appro- 
priate tribal  court  forum  until  that  remedy 
\s  exhausted  and  then  the  aggrieved  party 
has  the  right  to  a  trial  de  novo  In  Federal 
dlctrlct  court  in  the  appropriate  district. 
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TITLE  IV— ABANDONED  MINE 
RECLAMATION 

ABANDONED  COAL   HINT  RECU^UATION   rVND 

Sec.  401.  (a)  There  Is  created  on  the  books 
oi  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
land  to  be  known  as  the  Abandoned  Mine 
Reclamation  Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to 
■IS  the  "fund")  which  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  fund  shall  consist  of  amounts  de- 
posited in  the  fund,  from  time  to  time,  de- 
rived from — 

(1)  the  sale,  lease,  or  rental  of  land  re- 
claimed pursuant  to  this  Utle; 

(2)  any  tiser  charge  imposed  on  or  for 
land  reclaimed  pursuant  to  this  title,  after 
expenditures  for  maintenance  have  been  de- 
ducted: and 

(3)  the  reclamation  fees  levied  under  sub- 
section (d>  of  this  section. 

(c)  Amounts  covered  into  the  fund  shall 
be  available  for  the  eu:qulsltlon  and  reclama- 
tion of  land  tuider  section  406,  administra- 
tion of  the  fund  and  enforcement  and  coUec- 
tlon  of  the  fee  as  specified  in  subsection  (d) , 
acquisition  and  filling  of  voids  and  sealing 
of  tunnels,  shafts,  and  entryways  under  sec- 
tion 407.  and  for  use  under  section  405,  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  up  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  money  deposited  In  the  fund 
annually  and  transferred  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tiu-e  for  such  pxirposes.  Such  amounts  shall 
be  avaUable  for  such  purposes  only  when  ap- 
propriated therefor;  and  such  appropria- 
tions may  be  made  without  fiscal  year  lim- 
itation. 

(d)  AU  operators  of  surface  and  under- 
ground coal  mining  operations  subject  to 
the  provision  of  this  Act  and  all  importers 
of  cool  mined  outside  the  United  States 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
for  each  calendar  quarter  occurring  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  beginnmg 
with  the  first  calendar  quarter  (or  part 
thereof)  occurring  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment, a  reclamation  fee  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  total  BTUs  contained  In  the  coal 
produced  or  Imported  during  the  preceding 
quarter  (or  part  thereof)  at  a  rate  of  1.23 
cents  per  million  BTUs.  Forty  per  centum 
of  the  revenues  derived  from  coal  mined  In 
each  county,  school  district,  or  on  lands 
within  the  reservation  of  any  Indian  tribe 
shall  be  returned  to  that  county,  school  dis- 
trict or  school  district  impacted  by  coal 
mining  or  Indian  tribe  for  use  In  meeting 
obligations  with  respect  to  schools,  roads, 
and  health  care.  Such  funds  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  appropriate  county,  school 
district,  or  Indian  tribe  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

(e)  All  operators  of  surface  and  under- 
ground coal  mining  operations  may  deduct 
from  any  fee  to  be  paid  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d)  above  the  amount,  not  to  exceed 
one-half  of  any  reclamation  fee,  license  fee, 
severance  tax.  or  other  similar  charge  paid 
by  the  operator  to  any  Stote  with  respect  to 
coal  mining  operations  in  such  State,  lu  the 
proportion  that  the  proceeds  of  such  fee, 
tax.  or  charge  are  used  by  the  State  to  sup- 
port reclamation  or  conservation  activities 
comparable  to  those  provided  for  by  this 
title. 

(f)  Any  person  who  willfuUy  fails  to  pay 
the  total  amount  of  the  reclamation  fee  few 
which  he  is  liable,  for  any  quarter  (as  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (d)).  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  910,000.  In  addition  there  shall 
be  added  to  the  amount  of  the  fee  payable 
by  such  person  5  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  such  fee  if  the  failure  is  for  not  more  than 
one  month,  with  an  additional  5  per  centum 
for  each  additional  month  or  fraction  thereof 
during  which  failure  continues  not  exceed- 
uig  25  per  centum  In  the  aggregate. 

OBjEcnves  of  fund 
Sec.  402.  Objectives  for  the  obligation  of 
funds    for    the    reclamation    of    previously 
mined    areas    shall    reflect    the    following 
priorities  In  the  order  stated: 


(a)  the  protection  of  health  or  safety  of 
the  public: 

(b)  protection  of  the  environment  from 
continued  degradation  and  the  coDservatlon 
of  land  and  water  resources; 

(c)  the  protection,  construction,  or  en- 
hancement of  public  facilities  such  as  utUl- 
tles,  roads,  recreation,  and  con/;ervatlon  fa- 
cilities and  their  use: 

(d)  the  Improvement  of  lands  and  waters 
to  a  suitable  condition  usefpl  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  the  area 
affected;  and 

(e)  research  and  demonstration  projects 
relating  to  the  development  of  surface  min- 
ing reclamation  and  water  quality  control 
program  methods  and  techniques  In  aU  areas 
of  the  United  States. 

eligible    LANDS 

Sec-  403.  The  only  land  eligible  for  reclama- 
tion expenditures  under  this  title  are  those 
which  were  mined  for  coal  or  wliich  were 
anecled  by  such  mining,  wasteb^nks,  coal 
processing,  or  other  mining  processes,  and 
abandoned  or  left  in  on  inadequate  reclama- 
tion status  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and  for  which  there  is  no  con- 
tmuing  reclamation  responsibility  under 
State  or  other  Federal  laws. 

reclamation    RESPONSIBILrrT 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Mining  operators  ahall  elimi- 
nate continuing  polluting  discharges,  mine 
or  refuse  bank  fires,  and  conditions  that 
present  an  imminent  hazard  to  the  environ- 
ment or  to  the  health  or  safety  of  the  public, 
on  mined  lands  where  the  mining  operator 
has  In  the  past  conducted  mining  operations 
on  or  tfeneath  the  surface  of  the  land,  did 
not  adequately  reclaim  such  land  and,  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  held  the 
mineral  or  other  rights  to  such  land. 

(b)  After  July  1,  1977,  mining  operators 
not  in  compUonce  with  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  the  procedures  and  penalties  pro- 
vided In  title  II  of  this  Act. 

RECLAMATION    Of    RURAL    UkftOS 

Sec.  405.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
control  and  prevention  of  erosion  and  sedi- 
ment damages  from  unreclaimed  mined 
lands,  and  to  promote  the  conservation  and 
development  of  soil  and  water  resources  of 
unreclaimed  mined  lands  and  lands  affected 
by  mining,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements,  of  not 
more  than  ten  years  with  landowners  (in- 
cluding owners  of  water  rights)  residents  and 
tenants,  and  Individually  or  collectively, 
determined  by  him  to  have  control  for  the 
period  of  the  agreement  of  lands  In  question 
therein,  providing  for  land  stabilization,  ero- 
sion, and  sediment  control,  and  reclamation 
through  conservation  treatment,  including 
measures  for  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  soil,  water  (excluding  stream  chan- 
nelization), woodland,  wUdllfe,  and  recrea- 
tion resources,  of  such  lands.  Such  agree- 
mcuta  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  with 
llie  owners.  Including  owners  of  water  rights, 
residents,  or  tenants  (collectively  or  mdl- 
vidually)  of  the  lands  m  question. 

(b)  The  landowner,  mcludlng  the  owner  of 
water  rights,  resident,  or  tenant  shall  furnish 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  conserva- 
tion and  development  plan  setting  forth  the 
proposed  land  uses  and  conservation  treat- 
ment which  shall  be  mutually  agreed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  landowner. 
Including  owner  of  water  rights,  resident,  or 
tenant  to  be  needed  on  the  lands  for  which 
the  plan  was  prepared.  In  those  instances 
where  it  is  determined  that  the  water  rights 
or  water  supply  of  a  tenant,  landowner,  in- 
cluding owner  of  water  rights,  residents,  or 
tenant  have  been  adversely  affected  by  a  sur- 
face or  underground  coal  mine  operation 
which  has  removed  or  disturbed  a  stratum  so 
as  to  significantly  affect  the  hydrologic  bal- 
ance, such  plan  may  Include  proposed  meas- 
ures to  enhance  water  quality  or  quantity  by 
means  of  Joint  action  with  other  affected 


landowners,  including  owner  of  water  rights, 
residents,  or  tenants  in  consulUtlon  with 
appropriate  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

(c)  Such  plan  shall  be  Incorporated  in  an 
agreement  under  which  the  landowner,  in- 
cluding owner  of  water  rights,  resident,  or 
tenant  shall  agree  with  the  Secreury  of  Agri- 
culture to  effect  the  land  uses  and  conserva- 
tion treatment  provided  for  in  such  plan  on 
the  lands  described  In  the  agreement  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  and  conditions 
thereof. 

(d)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the 
landowner,  including  owner  of  water  rights, 
resident,  or  tenant  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  authorized  to  furnish  financial 
and  other  assistance  to  sUch  landowner,  lii- 
cluding  owner  of  water  rights,  resident,  or 
tenant  in  such  amounts  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  ore  appropriate  and  In  the  public 
interest  tea  carrying  out  the  land  uses  and 
conservation  treatment  set  forth  in  the 
agreement.  Grants  mode  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cwx 
of  conylng  out  such  land  uses  and  conser- 
vation treatment  on  not  more  than  thirty 

^  acres  of  land  occupied  by  such  owner  in- 
cluding water  rights  owners,  resident,  or 
tenant,  or  on  not  more  than  thirty  acres  of 
land  which  has  been  purchased  Jointly  by 
such  land  owners  including  water  right? 
owners,  residents,  or  tenant  under  an  agree- 
meht  for  the  enhancement  of  water  quality 
or  quantity  or  on  land  which  has  been  ac- 
quired by  an  appropriate  State  or  local 
agency  for  the  purpo.se  of  implementing  such 
agreement. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
terminate  any  agreement  with  a  landowner 
including  water  rights  owners,  operator,  or 
occupier  by  mutual  agreement  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  AgricvUture  determines  that  such 
termination  would  be  In  the  public  interest, 
and  may  agree  to  such  modification  of  agree- 
ments previously  entered  Into  hereunder  as 
he  deemii  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  or  to  facilitate  the  practical 
odmlnLst ration  of  the  program  aiithoriined 
herein. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
extent  he  deems  It  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  may  provide  in  any 
agreement  hereunder  for  (1)  preservation  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  the  period  covered  by 
the  agreement  and  an  equal  period  there- 
after of  the  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and  allot- 
ment history  applicable  to  land  covered  by 
the  agreement  for  the  purpose  of  any  Federal 
program  under  which  such  history  is  used 
as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or  other  Uraita- 
uon  on  the  production  of  such  crop;  or  (2j 
surrender  of  any  such  history  and  allot- 
ments. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  he 
authorized  to  issue  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  determines  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(h)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
utilize  the  services  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  the  State  and  local  committees 
provided  for  in  section  8(b)  of  the  SoU  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  and  is 
authorized  bo  utilise  the  faculties,  services. 
and  authorities  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

(i)  Funds  shall  be  mode  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  as  provided  in  section  401  (c) , 

ACQUTSmON    AlCD    RECLAMATION    OP    AOANDONfO 
AND  UNBECLAIMEO  MINED  LANDS 

Sec.  406.  {a)(l)  The  Congress  hereby 
declares  that  the  acquisition  of  any  interest 
in  land  or  mineral  rights  in  order  to  eliminate 
hazards  to  the  environment  or  to  the  health 
or  safety  of  the  public  from  mined  lands,  or 
to  construct,  operate,  or  manage  reclsunatlon 
facilities  and  projecLi  constitutes  acquisition 
for  a  public  use  or  purpose,  notwithstanding 
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that  tbe  SecreUry  plans  to  bold  the  Interest 
in  land  or  mtiur&l  rights  so  acqulrMi  aa  an 
open  space  or  for  recwauon.  or  to  resell  the 
Ui;d  foUowing  completion  of  the  reclama- 
'lOD  facUitf  or  project. 

ia>  The  Secretary  may  acquire  by  pur- 
clia^ie.  donatkiQ.  or  otbervlae.  land  or  any 
interest  therein  rhich  has  been  affected  by 
aorlace  mining  and  has  not  been  reclaimed  to 
its  approximate  original  condition.  Prior  to 
naakmg  any  acquisition  of  und  under  this 
s«ction.  the  Secretary  ahall  make  a  thorough 
itudy  with  respect  to  thote  u-acu  of  land 
uhich  ore  available  for  acquisition  under  this 
spcriOQ  and  based  upon  those  flndings  be 
&baU  select  lands  for  purchase  according  to 
the  priorities  established  in  section  403.  Title 
to  all  lands  or  interests  therein  acquired  shall 
be  taken  la  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
The  price  paid  for  laud  under  this  section 
.shall  take  into  account  the  unrestored  condi- 
tion of  the  land.  Prior  to  any  individual 
a;qiii»mon  under  this  section,  tbe  Secre- 
tary shaU  specifically  determine  the  cost  of 
such,  acquisition  and  reclamation  and  the 
benefits  to  the  public  to  be  gained  therefrom. 
(c>  Por  the  purposed  of  tnis  section,  when 
the  SecreUry  seeks  to  acquire  an  interest 
m  land  or  mineral  rights,  and  cannot  ne- 
gotiate an  agreement  with  the  owner  of  such 
ioterast  or  right  he  ^all  request  the  Attor- 
ney Oftoeral  to  fl.le  a  condemnation  suit 
and  take  interest  or  right,  folloving  a  tender 
of  Juat  com,pensation  as  awarded  by  a  Jury 
10  such  peraoo.  When  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  time  is  of  the  essence  because 
of  tbe  likelihood  of  continuing  or  increas- 
ingly harmful  effects  upon  the  environment 
Khich  would  substantially  increase  the  cost 
or  magnitude  of  reclamation  or  of  coutinu- 
uie  or  increasingly  serious  threats  to  life, 
»afety,  or  health,  or  to  property,  the  Secre- 
iory  may  take  such  interest  or  rights  Imme- 
umtely  upon  payment  by  the  United  States 
cither  to  such  person  or  luio  a  court  of 
cijmpetent  jurisdiction  of  such  amount  as 
the  Secretary  shall  e^iimate  to  be  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  interest  or  righu;  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  shall  also  pay  to  such 
person  any  lunher  amount  that  may  be 
iuhsequenHy  awarded  by  a  jury,  with  in- 
terest from  the  date  of  the  taking. 

(41  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  when 
the  Secretary  takes  action  to  acquire  an  in- 
terest In  tand  and  cannot  deternune  which 
person  or  persons  hold  title  to  such  interest 
or  rights,  the  Secretary  shall  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  61e  a  condemnation  suit. 
and  giTB  notice,  and  may  take  such  interest 
or  rights  unmediately  upon  payment  Into 
court  of  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  shall 
estimate  to  be  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
Interest  or  rights.  If  a  person  or  persons  es- 
tablishes title  to  such  interest  cr  rights  with- 
in six  years  from  the  time  of  their  taking. 
thp  cotirt  shall  transfer  the  payment  to  auch 
person  or  persons  and  tbe  Secretary  shall 
pay  any  further  amount  that  may  be  agreed 
ir>  pursuant  to  negotiations  or  awarded  by 
a  jury  subsequent  to  the  time  of  taking.  If 
DO  person  or  persona  entaMtsh  title  to  the  in- 
terest or  nghta  within  sU  years  from  the 
time  of  such  uking.  the  payment  shall  re- 
vert to  the  Secretary  and  be  Ueposited  in 
the  fund. 

f5)  States  are  encouraged  to  acquire 
.iT>andoned  and  unreclaimed  mined  lands 
within  their  boundaries  and  to  transfer  such 
Lands  to  the  Secretary  to  be  reclaimed  under 
appropriate  Federal  regulations  The  Secre- 
:ary  is  authonxed  to  make  RrmnU  on  a 
maichuig  basui  to  States  m  &uch  amounts  as 
he  deems  appropriate  lor  the  purpoee  of  car- 
r.Kig  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  but  in 
:;o  event  ahall  any  grain  ex'.eed  90  per  cen- 
'-•jm  of  the  cost  of  acquiiitioa  of  the  lands 
for  which  tbe  grant  is  made.  When  a  Sute 
Las  mad*  any  such  land  available  to  the  FM- 
eral  Ooverurocnt  und«r  this  title,  such  8Ute 
jitail  have  a  preference  right  to  purchase 
^-"^h  lands  after  reclamation  a:  fair  market 


value  less  the  State  portion  of  the  original 
acquisition  price.  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  aubaectlon, 
reclaimed  Und  may  be  sold  to  the  State  or 
local  government  in  which  It  la  located  at  a 
price  less  than  fair  market  value,  which  in 
no  case  shall  be  leas  than  the  cost  to  tbe 
United  States  of  the  purchase  and  reclama- 
tion of  the  land,  as  negotiated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, to  be  used  for  a  valid  public  purpose. 
If  any  land  sold  to  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment under  thu  paragraph  Is  not  used  for  a 
valid  public  purpoise  as  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  the  terms  of  the  sales  agreement 
then  aU  right,  utle.  and  Interest  in  such 
land  ahaU  revert  to  the  United  States.  Money 
received  from  such  sale  shall  he  deposited  in 
the  fund. 

(6)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  speciflca- 
ttons  for  the  reclamation  of  lands  acquired 
under  this  section.  In  preparing  these  speci- 
fications, the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  spe- 
cialized knowled^  or  experience  of  any 
Federal  department  or  agency  which  can 
assist  him  fn  the  development  or  implemen- 
tation of  the  reclamation  program  required 
under  this  title  and  following  tbe  standards 
for  reclamation  set  forth  in  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  department  or  agency 
involved,  call  to  his  assistance  temporarily 
wiy  engineer  or  other  personnel  of  any  Fed- 
eral department  or  .Agency.  The  engineers 
and  employees  shall  not  receive  %uy  addi- 
tional compensauon  other  than  that  which 
they  receive  from  the  department  or  agency 
by  which  they  are  employed,  but  they  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  their  actual  and  necessary 
expenses  incurred  while  working  uuder  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
shall  follow  the  consultation  and  notifica- 
tion procedures  specified  in  section  314(a) 
of  this  Act  prior  to  the  final  approval  of  a 
reclamation  plin. 

(7)  Any  propa-^ed  reclamation  contract 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretar>',  Except  as 
otherwise  required  by  paragraph  (8),  the 
Secretary  shall  award  each  contract  to  the 
lowest  qualified  bidder  after  sealed  bids  are 
received,  opened,  and  published  at  the  time 
and  place  fixed  by  the  Secretary  and  notice 
of  the  time  and  place  at  which  the  bids  wUl 
be  received,  opened,  and  published,  has  been 
advertised  at  least  once  at  least  ten  dajrs 
before  the  opening  of  the  bids,  in  a  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  in  each  county 
in  which  the  area  of  land  to  be  reclaimed 
under  such  contract  la  located.  If  no  bids 
for  the  advertised  contract  are  received  at 
the  time  and  place  fixed  for  receiving  them. 
the  Secretary  may  advertise  again,  but  he 
may,  if  he  deems  the  public  interest  will  be 
best  served  thereby,  enter  into  a  contract 
without  further  advertisement  for  bids.  The 
Secretary  may  reject  any  or  ail  bids  received 
and  may  fix  and  publish  again  notice  of  tbe 
time  and  place  at  which  new  bids  for  the 
conuact  Will  be  received,  opened,  and  pub- 
luihecL 

(8)  In  selecting  lands  to  be  acquired  pur- 
suant  to  this  section  and  in  formulating 
regulations  for  the  making  of  grants  to  the 
States  to  acquire  lands  piu^uant  to  this 
title,  the  Secretary  ahall  give  priority  to 
lands  in  this  unreclaimed  state  which  will 
meet  the  objectives  as  stated  in  section  403 
above  when  reclaimed.  Por  those  lands  which 
are  reclaimed  for  public  recreational  use.  tbe 
revenue  derived  from  auch  lands  shall  be  used 
first  to  assure  proper  maintenance  of  such 
funds  and  facilities  thereon  and  any  remain- 
ing moneys  sliall  be  deposited  in  the  fund. 

( 9 )  Where  land  reclaimed  pursuant  to 
this  section  is  deemed  to  be  suitable  for  in- 
dustrtat.  commercial,  residential,  or  private 
recreational  development,  the  Secretary  may 
sell  such  loud  by  public  sale  under  a  system 
of  competitive  bidding,  at  not  lesa  than  fair 
market  value  and  under  other  such  regula- 
tions aa  he  may  promulgate  to  Insure  that 
such  landa  are  put  to  a  proper  use,  aa  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  If  any  such  land  sold 


Is  not  put  to  the  use  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary m  the  terms  of  the  aales  agreement, 
then  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  In  such 
land  shall  revert  to  the  United  SUtes.  Money 
received  from  such  sale  shall  t>e  deposited 
In  the  fund. 

(10 1  The  SecreUry  shall  hold  a  public 
hearing,  with  the  appropriate  notice,  in  the 
county  or  counties  or  the  appropriate  sub- 
divisions of  the  State  in  which  lands  ac- 
quired to  be  reclaimed  pursuant  to  this  title 
are  located.  The  hearing  shall  be  held  at  a 
time  which  shall  afford  local  citizens  and 
governments  the  maximum  opportunity  to 
parilclpale  In  the  decision  concerning  the 
use  of  the  lands  once  reclaimed. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authoriied  to  use 
money  in  the  fund  to  acquire,  reclaim,  de- 
velop, and  transfer  land  to  any  State,  or  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  a 
State  or  of  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
to  any  person,  firm,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion If  he  determines  that  ff\ich  is  an  lnt*gral 
and  necessary  element  of  an  economically 
feasible  plan  for  a  project  to  construct  or 
rehabilitate  housing  for  persons  employed  In 
mines  or  work  Incidental  thereto,  persons 
disabled  as  the  result  of  stich  employment, 
persons  displaced  by  governmental  action,  or 
persons,  dislocated  as  the  result  of  natural 
disasters  or  cataatrophic  failure  from  any 
cause.  Such  activities  shall  be  accomplished 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  require,  which  may  Include 
transfers  of  land  with  or  without  monetary 
consideration:  Prorfded.  That,  to  the  extent 
that  the  consideration  is  below  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  land  transferred,  no 
portion  of  the  difference  between  the  fair 
market  value  and  the  consideration  ahall 
accrue  as  a  profit  to  such  person,  firm,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation.  Land  development 
may  include  the  construction  of  public  facili- 
ties or  other  Improvements  including  rea- 
sonable site  work  and  ofTsite  improvements 
such  as  sewer  and  water  extensions  which 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  the  economic  feasibility  of  a  proj- 
ect. No  part  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  title  may  be  used  to  pay  the  actual  con- 
struction coets  of  housing. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  directly  or  he  may 
make  grants  and  commitments  for  grants, 
and  may  advance  money  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  require  to  any 
State,  or  any  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
meutality  of  a  State,  or  any  public  body  or 
nonproflt  organization  designated  by  a  State. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  provide,  or  contract 
with  public  and  private  orgaulxatlons  to  pro- 
vide Information,  advice,  and  technical  as- 
sUtance.  Including  demonstrations,  In  fur- 
therance of  this  subsection. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  make  expenditures 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
403.  in  any  area  experiencing  a  rapid  devel- 
opment of  Its  coal  resources  which  the  Sec- 
retary has  determined  does  not  have  ade- 
quate housing  facilities. 

rtLUNC  VOIDS  AND  SE.\LIKC  TVNKEIJi 

Sec.  407.  (h)  The  Congress  declares  that 
voids  and  open  and  abandoned  tunnels. 
shafts,  and  entryways  resulting  from  mining 
constitute  a  hazard  to  the  public  health  or 
safety.  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  any  State.  Is  authorized  to  fill 
such  voids  and  seal  such  abandoned  tunnels, 
shafts,  and  entryways  which  the  Secretary 
determines  could  endanger  life  and  property 
or  constitute  a  hazard  to  the  public  health 
or  safety. 

(b>  In  those  Instance^  where  mlue  waste 
piles  arc  being  reworked  for  coal  conserva- 
tion purposes,  the  Incremental  coats  i»f  dis- 
posing of  the  wastes  from  such  operations 
by  filling  voids  and  sealing  tunnels  may  be 
eUglble  for  funding  providing  that  the  dts* 
poaal  of  these  wastes  meets  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(ci    The    secretory    may   acquire    by    pur- 
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chase,  donation,  or  otherwls^  such  Interest 
in  land  aa  he  determines  neces-sary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  sectii 

FUND    aEPOBT 

Sec.  408.  Not  later  than  January  1.  1976. 
and  annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  operations  under 
the  fund  together  with  his  recommendations 
as  to  future  tises  of  the  fund. 
TITLE    V— OFFICE   OP   SURFACE   MINING 

RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

CREATION    OF    THE    OmCE 

Sbc.  mi.  (a)  There  is  established  m  the 
Department  oi  the  Interior,  the  Office  of  Sur- 
face Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ■'Oface"). 

(b)  The  Office  shall  have  a  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
imder  section  5315  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  such  other  employees  as 
may  be  required.  The  Director  shiii  have  the 
responsibilities  provided  under  this  Act  and 
those  duUes  and  responsibilities  relating  to 
the  fvmctions  of  the  office  which  the  Secre- 
tary may  assign.  consUicnt  with  this  Act. 
Employees  of  the  Office  shall  be  recruited  on 
the  basis  of  their  professional  compet«ncc 
and  capacity  to  administer  objectively  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  No  legal  authority. 
program  or  function  in  any  Federal  agency 
which  has  as  Ita  purpose  promoting  the  de- 
velopment or  use  of  coal  or  other  mineral  re- 
sources, shall  be  transferred  to  the  Office. 

{c)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Of- 
fice, ahall— 

(1)  administer  the  programs  for  control- 
ling stirface  coal  mining  operations  which  ar« 
required  by  this  Act:  review  and  approve  or 
disapprove  State  programs  for  controlling 
surface  coal  mining  operations;  make  those 
investigations  and  Inspections  necessary  to 
insure  compliance  with  this  Act;  conduct 
hearings,  administer  oaths,  Issue  subpenas, 
and  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
production  of  written  or  printed  material  as 
provided  for  in  this  Act;  issue  cease-and- 
desist  orders;  review  and  vacate  or  modify  or 
approve  orders  and  decisions:  and  order  the 
suspension,  revocation,  or  withholding  of  any 
permit  for  failure  to  comply  with  any  ot  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  rules  and  regu- 
lations adopted  pursuant  thereto: 

(2)  administer  all  responsibilities  in  Fed- 
eral land  use  planning  programs  and  associ- 
ated functions  which  are  now  or  hereafter  as- 
signed to  the  Secretary: 

(3)  publish  and  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act: 

(4)  provide  assistance  to  States  for  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  State 
programs  for  assuring  the  control  of  surface 
coal  raining  operations  and  meeting  the  other 
requirements  of  this  Act: 

(5)  develop  and  maintain  an  Information 
and  Data  Center  on  Surface  Mining.  Recla- 
mation, and  Surface  Impacts  of  Underground 
Mining,  which  will  make  such  data  available 
to  the  public  and  ts  Federal,  regional.  State, 
and  local  agencies  conducting  or  concerned 
with  land  use  planning  and  agencies  con- 
cerned with  surface  and  underground  mining 
and  reclamation  operations; 

(6)  assist  the  State  in  developing  objec- 
tive scientific  standards  and  appropriate  pro- 
cedures and  Institutions  for  determining 
those  areas  of  a  Stat*  to  be  designated  un- 
suitable for  all  or  certain  types  of  mining 
and  for  development  of  the  State  land  use 
planning  process  pursuant  to  that  process: 

f7)  monitor  Federal  and  State  research 
programs  concerning  mining  and  reclama- 
tion; maintain  a  continuing  study  of  land 
«'e  and  environmental  Impacts  of  surface 
mining  and  surface  effects  of  underground 
mining;  and  recommend  to  Congress  the  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  and  neces- 
sary changes  in  public  policy  which  are  desig- 


nated to  (A>  Improve  feasibUlty  of  under- 
ground coal  mining,  and  (B)  improve  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  techniques  directed 
at  eliminating  environmental  and  social  im- 
pacta:  and 

(8)  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
provided  by  law  and  relate  to  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

TITLE  VI— A  PROGRAM  FOR  NON-COAL- 
MINE EN\'IRONMENTAL  IMPACT  CONTROL 

DESICNATT014  OP  LANDS  tn«StnTABt.E  FOR  MINING 
OP     MINI3tAI.S    OTUEX    THAN    COAL 

Scr.  601.  (a)  With  respect  to  Federal  lands 
within  any  State,  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
may.  and  if  so  requested  by  the  Governor  of 
such  Stat*,  shall  review  any  area  within  such 
lands  to  assess  whether  it  may  be  unsuitable 
for  mining  operations  for  mmerole  or  ma- 
terials other  than  coal,  pursuant  to  the  cri- 
teria and  procedures  of  this  section. 

(b)  An  area  of  Federal  lands  may  be  desig- 
nated under  this  section  as  unsuitable  for 
mining  operations  11  such  area  consists  of: 
li)  land  of  a  predominantly  urban  or 
suburban  character,  used  primarily  for  resi- 
dential or  related  purposes,  the  mineral 
estate  of  which  remains  In  the  public 
domain:  or 

(li)  lands  where  such  mining  operations 
could  result  in  irreversible  damage  to  im- 
portant historic,  cultural,  scientific,  or  aes- 
thetic values  of  natural  systems,  of  more 
than  local  significance,  or  could  imrcason- 
ably  endanger  human  life  and  property. 

ici  Any  person  shall  have  the  right  to 
petition  the  Secretary  to  seek  exclusion  of 
an  area  from  mining  operations  pursuant  to 
this  section  or  the  redesignatlon  of  an  area 
or  part  thereof  as  suitable  for  such  opera- 
tions. The  petitioner  shall  be  granted  a  hear- 
ing within  a  reasonable  time  and  a  finding 
with  reascns  therefor  upon  the  matter  of 
their  petition.  In  any  Instance  where  a  gov- 
ernor requests  the  Secretary  to  review  an 
area,  or  where  the  Secretary  finds  the  na- 
tional interest  so  requires,  the  Secretary  mav 
temporarily  withdraw  the  area  to  be  reviewed 
from  mineral  entry  or  leasing  pending  such 
review:  Prorided,  however.  That  such  tem- 
porary withdrawal  be  ended  as  promptly  as 
practicable  and  in  no  event  ahall  exceed  two 
years. 

(d)  No  area  shall  be  designate  unsmtable 
for  mining  cperaUons  under  this  section  on 
which  mining  operations  arc  being  conducted 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  aa  to 
which  firms  plans  for  and  su>jstantlal  legal 
or  financial  commitments  in  such  operations 
are  In  existence  prior  to  January  1.  1974. 
Designation  of  an  area  as  unsuitable  for 
mining  operations  under  this  section  shall 
nnt  prevent  subsequent  mineral  exploration 
of  such  area,  except  that  01  with  respect  to 
lands  designated  under  subsection  $01  (b)  (i>, 
such  exploration  shall  require  the  prior  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  holder  of  the  surface 
estate,  which  consent  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary,  and  (11)  the  Secretary  mav 
promulgate,  with  respect  to  any  designated 
area,  regulations  to  minimize  any  adverse  ' 
enects  of  such  exploration. 

(ej  Prior  t->  any  designation  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  a 
detailed  statement  on  (il  the  potential 
mineral  resources  of  the  area,  til)  the  de- 
mand for  such  nUneral  resources,  and  (ill) 
the  Impact  of  such  designation  or  the  ab- 
sence cf  such  designation  on  the  environ- 
ment, economy,  and  the  supply  of  such 
mineral  resources. 

it)  When  the  Secretary  determines  that 
an  area  on  Federal  lands  Is  unsuitable  for 
all  or  certain  types  of  mining  operations  for 
minerals  and  materials  other  than  coal,  by 
reason  of  the  criteria  referred  to  in  aubsec- 
tion  601(b).  be  may  withdraw  such  area 
from  mineral  entry  or  leasing,  or  condition 
such  entry  or  leasing  so  as  to  limit  such 
mining  operations  in  accordance  with  his 
determination,  if  the  Secretary  also  deter- 
mines, based  on  his  analyals  pursuant  to 
subsection  601(e).  that  Uie  benefits  resulting 


for  such  designation  would  tie  greater  than 
the  benefits  to  tbe  regional  or  national  econ- 
omy which  could  result  from  mineral  devel- 
opment of  such  area. 

fg)  Any  party  with  a  valid  legal  intcres' 
who  has  appeared  in  the  proceedings  m  cou- 
nection  with  the  Secretary's  determmaison 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  who  is  aggrieved 
by  the  Secretary's  decision  (or  by  his  failure 
to  act  within  a  reasonable  timei  shall  have 
the  right  of  appeal  for  review  by  the  United 
States  EHstrict  Court  for  the  district  in  whi>'h 
the  pertinent  area  is  located. 

(h)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  moke 
annual  grants  to  any  State  which  has  or 
shall  develop  a  program  for  designating  lands 
as  unsuitable  for  mining  for  minerals  and 
materials  other  than  coal,  provided  tha; 
such  program  provides  for  proper  conslderu- 
tion  of  regional  and  natioual  requirement^ 
for  mineral  development  corrcspondinz  to 
the  conjilderations  set  forth  in  this  section 
601,  Such  grants  shall  not  exceed  80  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  costs  mcurred  during  the 
first  year;  TO  per  centum  of  the  total  cos'* 
incurred  during  the  second  and  third  year> 
and  60  per  centum  each  year  thereafter 
TITLE  VU— APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZA- 
TION: DEFINITIONS:  AND  GENERAL 
PROVISIONS 

AVTHOEIKATION     or    APPaOPMAriOHS 

Sec.  701  There  U  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  ot 
this  Act  the  following  sums,  and  all  such 
funds  appropriated  shall  remain  available 
\mtll  expended: 

(at  For  the  implementation  and  funding 
of  sections  201  and  206  and  title  III  contract 
authority  is  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  sum  of  •10.000.000  to  become 
available  immediately  upon  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  910.000.000  for  each  ot  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(bt  For  administrative  and  ouhrr  purpo»f<i 
of  this  Act,  except  as  otherwise  provided  for 
m  this  section,  authorization  Is  provided  for 
the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the  fi»cal  year  end- 
mg  June  30.  1975.  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceedmg  fiscal  years  the  sum  of  930,000.000 
and  sao.uOO.OOO  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after. 

(c>  For  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects authorized  under  section  707,  mcluding 
the  study  directed  under  section  704.  tbere 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary ftS.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976.  and  •S.OOO.OOO  for  each  fi^urol 
year  thereafter. 

tfLATION  TO  OTHEX  tAWS 
Sec  702.  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  in  any  State 
regulations  approved  pursuant  to  it  shall  be 
con.strued  to  conflict  with  any  of  the  follow- 
ing Acts  or  .vith  any  rule  cr  regulation  pro- 
mulgated thereunder: 

(1)  The  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic 
Mine  SafHy  Act  (SO  US.C.  721~740i . 

(2)  The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968   (83  Stat.  7421 

(31  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Contml 
Act  (33  use.  I151-1175t,  the  State  law? 
enacted  pursuant  ihereto.  lt  other  Federal 
law.?  relating  to  preservation  of  water  quality, 
4)  The  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended  (41! 
tf.S.C.  18571. 

<5t  The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42 
U5.C.326H. 

(61  The  Refuse  Act  of  1893  (38  U  8  C.  407) . 

(7)  The  Flth  and  Wild"  fe  Coordination 
liaU-S.C.  661-fl6«C). 


EMPLOTze   PBOTTCnON 

Sec.  703.  la)  No  person  shall  flr».  o-  In  any 
other  way  discriminate  against,  or  cause  to  be 
flred  or  discriminated  agaiuEt.  any  employee 
or  any  authorized  representative  of  emplov- 
eea  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such  employee 
or  representative  has  filed,  instituted, '  or 
caused  to  be  filed  or  Instltuteo  any  proceed- 
ing under  this  Act.  or  boa  tpsttfled  or  3 
'.bout  to  tesufy  in  any  proceeding  resulting; 
from  the  administration  or  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
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(b)  Any  employee  or  %  repreKcntatlve  of 
employees  wbo  bellerea  tbat  be  has  beea 
:irpd  or  octterwlse  discriminated  agalost  by 
any  person  In  violation  of  subsectlcn  (a)  o£ 
this  section  may.  within  thirty  dayi  mfter 
&ijcb  alleged  violation  occurs,  apply  to  the 
Secretary  for  a  review  of  such  Qrlng  or  allpg^d 
diBCTUnlnatlon.  A  copy  of  the  .ppllcatlon 
.'inall  be  sent  to  the  person  or  operator  wbo 
will  be  the  respondent.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
application,  the  Secretary  aball  caiue  such 
investigation  to  be  made  as  he  deems  appro- 
T'riate.  Such  investltEatlou  iiall  provide  an 
opportunity  for  a  public  hear.ug  at  the  re- 
queiit  of  any  party  to  such  review  to  enable 
the  parties  to  present  Information  relating 
to  the  alleged  violation.  The  parties  shall  be 
i^iven  written  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  the  hearing  at  least  Ave  da.  b  prior  to  the 
hearing.  Any  such  hearing  shall  be  of  record 
and  shall  be  subject  to  section  554  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Upon  receiving 
the  report  of  such  investigation  the  Secre- 
tary shall  malce  findings  of  fact.  If  he  ftnda 
that  a  violation  did  occur,  he  shall  Issue 
a  decision  incorporating  therein  and  his  Bnd- 
Inga  In  an  order  requiring  the  party  com- 
mltting  the  riolatlon  t^  take  such  afilrmatlve 
action  to  abate  the  violation  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  the  rehiring  or  reinstatement  of 
ths  employee  or  representative  of  employ- -s 
to  hla  former  position  with  compensation.  If 
he  and*  that  there  was  no  violation,  he  shall 
issue  a  Ondin?.  Orders  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  subparagraph  shall  b»  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  in  the  same  manner 
aA  orders  and  decisions  of  the  SecreUry  are 
subject  to  judicial  review  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Whenever  an  order  is  lAsued  under 
this  section  to  abate  any  violation,  at  the 
reqneat  of  applicant,  a  sum  equal  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  all  costs  and  expenses 
I  Including  attorneys-  fees),  to  have  been 
reasonably  Incurred  by  the  applicant  for 
or  in  connection  with,  the  Institution  and 
pro&ecution  of  such  proceedings,  shall  be 
iisses-ied  agamst  the  persons  committing  the 
violation. 

(d)  The  Secretary  sholl  conduct  conUnu- 
mg  evaluations  of  potential  losses  or  shifts 
of  employment  which  may  result  from  the 
enforcement  of  this  Act  or  any  requirement 
of  this  Act  including,  where  appropriate 
investigating  threatened  mine  closures  or 
reductions  in  employment  allegedly  result- 
ing from  such  enforcement  or  requirement. 
Any  employee  who  U  discharged  or  laid  off, 
threatened  with  discharge  or  layoff,  or  other- 
wise discrimmated  against  by  any  person  be- 
cause of  the  alleged  results  of  the  enforce- 
ment or  requirement  of  this  Act.  or  any  rep- 
resentative of  such  employee,  may  request 
the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  full  investigation 
of  the  matter.  The  Secretary  shall  thereupon 
investigate  the  matter,  and.  at  the  request 
of  any  interested  .  arty,  shall  hold  public 
hearings  on  not  less  thar  five  days'  notice. 
and  shall  at  such  hearings  require  the  par- 
ties, including  the  employer  involved,  to 
present  information  relating  to  the  actual 
or  potential  effect  of  such  limitation  or 
order  on  employment  and  on  any  alleged 
discharge,  toyoff.  or  other  discrimination 
and  the  detailed  reasons  or  Justification 
therefor.  Any  such  hearing  shall  be  of  record 
and  shall  be  subject  to  section  5S4  of  title  5 
ol  the  United  States  Code.  Upon  receiving 
the  report  of  such  investigation,  the  Secre- 
i:iry  shall  promptly  malce  findings  of  fact  as 
to  the  effect  of  such  enforcement  or  require- 
ment on  employment  and  on  the  alleged  dis- 
charge, layoff,  or  discrtmlnaUon  and  shall 
make  such  recommendations  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  Such  report,  findings,  and  rec- 
<:>mmendationj  sht,.'  be  available  to  tbe  pub- 
lic.  Nothing  in  this  subaection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  cr  authorize  the  Seem- 
rary  or  a  State  to  modify  or  withdraw  anj 
fiiTorcement  acthm  or  requirement. 


STtTDV  or  SUBSI&KNCC  AND  UNDSISGEOVIf D  WASTt 
mSPOSAL     IM    COAl.     MINES 

Sec.  704.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct,  for 
Che  purpose  of  develc^lng  mining  and  recla- 
nuitton  performance  standards  a  full  and 
complete  study  and  Investigation  of  the  prac- 
tices of  backfilling  all  coal  mine  wastes  and 
coal  proce-SBing  plant  wastes  In  mine  vohls  or 
other  equally  effective  methods  and  the  con- 
trol of  subsidence  to  maximize  the  stability. 
value,  and  use  of  lauds  overlying  underground 
coal  mines  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  the  results  of  such  study  and  In- 
vestigation no  later  than  the  end  of  the  two- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

OEriNmoNS 

Sec.  705   For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

( 1 1  The  term  •"Secretary"  means  the  Secre> 
lary  of  the  Interior,  except  where  otherwise 
described. 

Vi)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Hlco.  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  Ouam. 

(3)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  transmis- 
sion, or  communication  among  the  several 
States,  or  between  a  State  and  any  other 
place  outside  thereof,  or  between  points  in 
the  same  State  which  directly  or  indirectly 
affect  Interstate  commerce. 

(4)  The  term  "surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions" means — 

(A)  activities  conducted  on  tbe  surface  of 
lands  tn  connection  with  a  surface  coal  mine 
or  surface  operatlona  and  impacts  Incident 
to  an  underground  cool  mine,  the  products 
of  which  enter  commerce  or  the  operations 
of  which  directly  or  indirectly  affect  Inter- 
state commerce.  Such  activities  Include  exca- 
vation for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  coal  In- 
cluding such  common  methods  as  contour, 
strip,  auger,  mountalntop  removal,  box  cut. 
open  pit.  and  area  mining,  and  In  situ  dis- 
tillation or  retorting,  leaching  or  other  chemi- 
cal or  physical  processing,  and  the  cleaning. 
concentrating,  or  other  processing  or  prepara- 
tion, loading  of  coal  for  Interstate  commerce 
at  or  near  the  mine  site:  Profidcd.  however. 
That  such  activities  do  not  Include  the  ex- 
traction of  coal  incidental  to  the  extraction 
of  other  minerals  where  coal  does  not  exceed 
16^ J  per  centum  of  the  tonnage  of  minerals 
removed  for  purposes  of  conunerclal  use  or 
sale;  and 

{B)  the  areas  upon  which  such  activities 
occur  or  where  such  activities  disturb  the 
natural  laud  surface.  Such  areas  ahall  al^TO 
include  land  affected  by  such  ancillary  min- 
ing operations  which  disturb  the  natural  land 
surface,  and  any  adjacent  land  the  use  of 
which  is  Incidental  to  any  such  activities, 
all  lands  affected  by  the  construction  of  new 
roads  or  the  improvement  or  use  of  existing 
roads  to  gain  access  to  the  site  of  such  ac- 
tivities and  for  haulage,  and  excavations, 
workings,  impoundments,  dams,  ventilation 
shafts,  entry  ways,  refuse  hanlcs.  dumps,  stock- 
piles, overburden  piles,  spoil  banks,  culm 
banks,  tailings,  holes  or  depressions,  repair 
areas,  storage  areas,  processing  areas,  ship- 
ping areas  and  other  areas  upon  which  are 
sited  structures,  facilities,  or  other  property 
or  materials  on  the  surface,  resulting  from  or 
incident  to  such  activities. 

(5)  The  term  "surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion c^Kratlons"  means  surface  mining  op- 
erationa  and  all  activities  necessary  and  Inci- 
dent to  the  reclamation  of  such  operations. 

{61  The  term  "lands  within  any  State"  or 
'lands  within  such  State"  means  all  lands 
within  a  state  other  than  Federal  lands  and 
Indian  lands. 

(7)  The  term  "Federal  lands"  means  any 
land  owned  by  the  United  States  without  re- 
gard to  how  the  United  States  acquired  own- 
ership of  the  land  and  without  regard  to  the 
agency  having  responstbUlty  for  manage- 
ment thereof,  except  Indian  lands. 


(8)  The  term  "Indian  lands"  means  all 
lands  within  the  exterlcH-  boundaries  of  any 
Indian  reservation,  notwithstanding  the 
issuance  of  any  patent,  and  including  rights- 
of-way.  and  all  lands  held  in  trust  for  or 
supervised  by  any  Indian  tribe. 

<9)  The  term  "Indian  tribe"  means  any 
Indian  tritie.  band,  group,  or  community 
having  a  governing  body  recognized  by  the 
Secretary. 

{10(  The  term  "Indian  lands  program" 
means  a  program  established  by  an  Indian 
tribe  pursuant  to  title  HI  to  regulate  sur- 
face mining  and  reclamation  operations  for 
coal,  whichever  Is  relevant,  on  Indian  lands 
under  its  Jurisdiction  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  ptirsuant  to  this  Act. 

(11)  The  term  "SUte  program"  means  a 
program  established  by  a  State  pursuant  to 
title  II  to  regulate  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  on  lands  within  a 
State  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  and  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(12)  The  term  "Pederal  program"  means  a 
program  established  by  the  Secretary  to 
regulate  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
opcratioiui  on  all  lands  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

(13)  The  term  "Federal  lands  program" 
means  a  program  established  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  title  n  to  regulate  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  on  Fed- 
eral lands  and  Indian  lands. 

(14)  The  term  "reclamation  plan"  means  a 
plan  submitted  by  an  applicant  for  a  permit 
under  a  State  program  or  Federal  program 
which  sets  forth  a  plan  for  reclamation  of  the 
proposed  surface  mining  operations  pursuant 
to  section  310. 

\  15)  The  term  "State  regulatory  authority" 
means  the  department  or  agency  in  each 
State  which  Ims  primary  responsibility  Jn 
that  State  for  administering  the  State  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  this  Act.     [ 

( 16)  The  term  "regulatofry  authority" 
means  the  State  regulatory  atithorlty  where 
the  State  Is  administering  this  Act  under  an 
approved  State  program  or  the  Secretary 
where  the  Secretary  is  administering  any  or 
all  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(17)  The  term  "person"  means  an  individ- 
ual, partnership,  association,  society.  Joint 
stock  company,  firm,  company,  corporation, 
or  other  business  organization. 

118»  Tlie  term  "permit"  means  a  permit  to 
conduct  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  issued  by  the  State  regulatory  au- 
thority pursuant  to  a  State  program  or  by 
tbe  Secretary  pursuant  to  a  Pederal  program. 

( 19)  The  term  "permit  applicant"  or 
"applicant"  means  a  person  applying  for  a 
permit. 

(20)  The  term  "permittee"  means  a  person 
holding  a  permit. 

(21)  Tbe  term  "fund"  means  tbe  Aban- 
doned Mine  Reclamation  Fund  established 
pursxiant  to  title  IV. 

(22)  The  term  "approximate  original  con- 
tour" means  that  surface  configuration 
achieved  by  backfilling  and  grading  of  the 
mined  area  so  that  it  closely  resembles  the 
surface  configuration  of  tbe  land  prior  to 
mining  and  blends  Into  and  is  in  accordance 
with  the  drainage  pattern  of  the  surrounding 
terrain,  with  all  hlgbwalls,  spoil  pUes.  and 
depressions  eliminated  except  that  water  im- 
poundments may  be  permitted  where  the 
regulatory  authority  determines  that  they 
are  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  Act. 

(23)  The  term  "written  consent"  means 
such  written  consent  as  is  executed  by  the 
owner  of  the  surface  estate  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  a  form  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  demon- 
strate  that  such  owner  consents  to  entry  of 
an  operator  for  tbe  purpose  of  conducting 
surface  coal  mining  operations  and  that  such 
consent  is  given  only  to  such  surface  coal 
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mining  and  reclamatlm  operations  which 
fully  comply  with  the  terms  and  require- 
ments  of  this  Act. 

(24)  The  term  "waiver"  means  any  docu- 
ment which  demonstrates  the  clear  Inten- 
tion to  convey  rights  in  the  mineral  estate 
fur  the  purpose  of  extracting  such  minerals 
by  current  surface  mining  methods. 

(25)  The  term  "operator"  means  any  per- 
son, partnership,  or  corporation  engaged  in 
coal  mining  who  removes  or  intends  to  re- 
move more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
ions  of  coal  from  Uie  earth  by  coal  mining 
within  twelve  consecutive  calendar  months 
la  any  one  location. 

(26)  The  term  "reclamation"  or  "reclaim" 
meaixa  the  combined  proceea  of  land  treat- 
ment that  minimizes  water  degradation,  air 
pollution,  damage  to  aquatic  or  wildlife 
habitat,  flooding,  erosion,  other  harmful  ef- 
fects or  after-effects  from  surface  mining 
operations,  or  surface  effects  from  under- 
ground mines,  so  tbat  affected  lands  are  re- 
stored to  a  stable  condition  and  create  no 
danger  to  public  safety  barriers  to  access  or 
reduce  the  value  of  surrounding  lands.  The 
process   may  extend   to  affected   lands  snr- 

..^^oundlng  the  lands  on  which  the  original 
mining  occurred  and  may  require  backfilling 
to  approximate  original  contouring,  grading. 
resolUng,  revegetatlon.  soil  compaction,  and 
atahillzatlon,  in  order  to  minimize  water  or 
soil  pollution,  erosion,  flooding  resulting 
from  surface  mining,  water  degradation  or 
pollution  from  unfilled  craclu  and  fissures 
or  any  other  activity  to  accomplish  reclama- 
tion of  land  to  a  stable  condition  at  least 
fully  capable  of  supporting  vhe  use  or  higher 
or  better  usee  yrhich  they  were  capable  of 
supporting  prior  to  any  mining. 

(27)  The  term  "permit  area"  means  the 
nrea  of  land  indicated  on  the  approved  map 
submitted  by  the  operator  with  his  ap- 
plication, which  area  of  land  shall  be  covered 
by  the  operator"a  bond  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 214(a)  of  this  Act  and  shall  be  readily 
identifiable  by  appropriate  markers  on  the 
site. 

(28)  The  term  "silt"  means  soli,  soil  or 
rock  particles,  wood,  debris,  or  other  mate- 
rials that  are  transported  by  suspension  or 
floating  in  streams  Oowing  from  or  through 
mining  areas. 

(29)  The  term  "aquifer"  means  a  zone, 
.stratiun,  or  group  of  strata,  that  can  store 
and  transaalt  water  In  sufllcieDtlr  recover- 
able quantities  to  be  of  economic  or  ecologlc 
value  OS  a  aouree  of  water. 

(^)  The  term  ""imminent  danger  to  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  public"  means  the 
existence  of  any  condition  or  practice,  or 
any  violation  of  a  penmt  or  other  require- 
ment of  this  Act  tn  a  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operation,  which  condition, 
practice,  or  violation  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  cause  substantial  physical  harm 
to  persons  outside  the  permit  area  before 
such  condition,  practice,  or  violation  can  be 
abated. 

(31)  The  term  "unwarranted  failure  to 
comply"  means  tbe  failure  of  a  permittee  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  any  violation  of 
his  permit  or  any  requirement  of  this  Act  due 
to  IndlfTerence.  lack  of  diligence,  or  lack 
of  reasonable  care,  or  the  failure  to  abate 
any  violation  of  such  permit  or  the  Act  due 
to  indifference,  lack  of  diligence,  or  lack  of 
reasonable  care. 

GOAKTS  TO  TUE  5TATXS 

Sec  70ft.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  annual  grants  to  any  State  tot  the 
purpose  of  assisting  such  State  in  develop- 
ing, administering,  and  enforcing  State  pro- 
grams under  this  Act.  Such  grants  shall  not 
exceed  SO  per  centum  of  the  total  costs  in- 
curred during  the  first  year,  60  per  centum 
of  total  costs  incurred  during  the  second 
year,  and  40  per  centum  of  the  total  costs 
incurred  during  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

(h>  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  coop- 
erate with  and  provide  assistance  to  any 
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State  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  it  In  tbe 
development,  administration,  and  enforce- 
ment of  Its  State  programs.  Such  coopera- 
tton  and  assistance  shall  include — 

(1)  technical  assistance  and  training  in- 
cluding provision  of  necessary  curricular  and 
Instrucuon  materials,  in  the  development, 
adminlstrstion.  and  enforcement  of  the  State 
programs;  and 

(2)  assistance  in  preparing  and  maintain- 
ing a  continuing  inventory  at  iofomuitlon  on 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
for  each  State  for  the  purposes  of  evaluaUn^ 
the  effectiveness  of  tbe  State  programs.  Such 
assistance  shall  Include  all  Pederal  depart- 
nients  and  agencies  making  available  data 
relevant  to  surface  mining  ond  reclamation 
operations  and  to  the  development,  admin- 
istration, and  enfarcemeiit  of  State  procrams 
concerning  such  operatlans. 

RESEARCH    AND    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

Sec.  707.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  conduct  and  promote  the  coordlnatlMi 
and  acceleratton  of  research  studies,  surveys, 
experiments,  and  training  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  In  conducting  the  ac- 
tivities authorired  by  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary may  enter  into  contracts  with,  and 
make  grants  to  quallfled  Institutions,  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  persons. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with,  and  make  grants  to,  the 
States  and  theta-  political  stibdlvbdons,  and 
other  public  Institutions,  agendea.  or{>Bnlai- 
tlons,  and  persons  to  carry  oat  detnonstra- 
tlon  projects  involving  the  reclamation  <A 
lands  which  have  been  disturbed  by  snrface 
mining  operations. 

ANNUAL     SETOBT 

Sec.  708.  The  Secretary  shall  Bubruit  an- 
nually to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a 
report  concerning  activlUes  conducted  by 
him,  the  Federal  Oovemment.  and  the  States 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  Among  other  mattet«, 
the  Secretary  shall  Include  In  such  report 
recommendations  for  additional  admlnlMra- 
tlvc  or  legislative  action  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary and  desirable  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

PROTECTJOW    OP    THE    StTSrACE     OWKKS 

S»c.  70&.  (a)  In  those  instances  in  which 
the  surface  owner  Is  not  the  owner  of  the 
mineral  estate  proposed  to  be  mined  by  sur- 
face coal  mining  operations,  the  applica- 
tion for  a  permit  shall  Include  tbe  written 
consent,  or  a  waiver  by,  the  owner  or  owners 
of  tbe  surface  lands  involved  to  enter  and 
commence  surface  mining  operations  on 
such  land. 

(b)  In  those  Instances  where  the  mineral 
estate  proposed  to  be  mined  by  surface  ooal 
mining  operaUons  is  owned  by  the  Fedsral 
Government,  and  tbe  surface  rights  are  beid 
pursuant  to  patent,  the  appUcation  for  • 
permit  shall  include  the  written  consent  o* 
the  owner  ca  owners  of  the  surface  lands  in- 
volved to  enter  and  commence  surface  min- 
ing operations  on  such  land  or  a  document 
which  demonstrates  the  acquiescence  of  tbe 
owner  of  the  surface  right*  to  the  extraction 
of  minerals  within  the  boundaries  of  his 
property  by  current  surface  mining  methods. 

(c)  In  those  instance*  where  the  mineral 
esUte  proposed  to  be  mined  by  surface  coal 
mining  operations  la  owned  by  tbe  Federal 
Oovemment  and  the  Interest  in  the  sxirface 
Is  in  the  nature  of  a  lease  or  a  permit,  tbe 
appUcation  for  a  permit  shall  Include 
either — 

(1)  the  written  consent  of  the  permittee 
or  lessee  of  the  surface  lands  involved  to 
enter  and  commence  surface  coal  mining 
operation  on  such  land;   or 

(2  J  the  execution  of  a  bond  or  imder- 
taking  to  the  United  SUtes  or  the  State. 
whiciiever  Is  applicable,  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  permittee  or  Lessee  of  ths  sur- 
face lands  involved,  the  secure  payment  of 
any  damages  to  the  aurXace  estate,  to  tiie 
crops,  or  to  the  tangible  improvemenU  of 


tbe  permittee  or  lessee  of  tbe  surface  lands 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  patent  In- 
volved, or  as  detenzrined  and  tajoA  in  an 
action  brouglit  against  the  operator  or  upon 
the  bond  In  a  court  of  canapetent  Jurisdlc- 
tioo.  This  bond  is  In  «4fttttT*n  to  the  per- 
formance bond  rcqaired  for  rvclamaUoei  un- 
der section  316. 

(d)  Id  tbo-ie  Uuiances  ia  wtaftcfa  It  is  de- 
tsnnined  that  a  profMiRed  coaj  surface  rom- 
Ing  (^Mirmtioa  is  likely  to  affect  the  hvdro- 
logle  balance  of  water  on  or  off  ette^  the 
appUcatlosi  for  a  permit  shall  ind  ode 
either— 

(1?  the  written  consent  of  all  owners  of 
water  rights  reasonably  antic^ted  to  t>e 
affected;  or 

(2)  evidence  of  tbe  capabUl^  to  provide 
snbetltuta  water  supply,  at  iMst  equal  in 
quaUty  and  quantity  to  socb  ownen  at 
water  rights;  or 

(3)  tbe  execTTtion  of  a  bond  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  sncti  water  rights  owners,  in 
Older  to  compensate  for  the  redoctloci  In 
water  quantity  or  qualtty.  resulting  from 
or  caused  by  such  mining  and  to  aeciire  pay- 
ment for  any  damages  to  the  surface  estate 
or  fong-term  productivity  o(  the  lands  af- 
fected resulting  from  such  loss  of  water 
quantity  or  quality. 

(e)  Fur  tike  purposes  of  this  section,  tbe 
term  "surface  coal  mining  operaitioD"  does 
not  include   undergroaud  mining  for  coal. 

SEV^ttABtUTT 

Sec.  710.  If  any  provlaioti  of  this  Act  ot  tbe 
applicability  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance Is  held  invalid,  tlie  remainder 
of  this  Act  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  clrctmistances 
sbaU  not  be  affected  thereby. 

PSOTBCTZON    OS*   GOVEaMSfiUrr   SMPU>TSSft 

Sec.  Tll.^ctien  114,  Utie  18,  UnltMl  States 
Code,  is  bareby  amended  by  ■«v<tng  the 
words  "or  ontbe  Department  erf  tbe  Interior** 
after  the  words  "Department  of  X^bor"  con- 
tained in  th^t  section. 

IIMENTAt  pnACnCTS 

order  to  encourage  advances 


Sec.  7U.  .^ ^^ 

in  mining  aa.d  reclamation  practices,  the 
regulatory  asthority  may  authorize  depar- 
tures in  ludj^idual  coses  on  an  experimental 
baslf  frojjp^hc  environmental  prot^Uon  per- 
fortn^ar^  standards  promulgated  under  sec- 
""'^ll  and  212  of  this  Act.  Such  departures 

_,  be  authorized  If  (1)  the  experimental 
procuces  are  potentially  naore  or  at  least  as 
environmentally  protective,  during  and  after 
mining  operatk>ns.  as  those  required  b^  pro- 
mulgated standards:  (ii)  the  trvtr^tng  opera- 
tkm  Is  no  larger  than  necessary  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  and  economic  feasibility  of 
the  experimental  practices;  and  (til)  the  ex- 
perimental prcatices  do  not  reduce  the  pro- 
tection afforded  public  health  and  satc^ 
below  that  provided  by  promulgated  stand- 
ards. 

TITLE  Vin— STATE  UINIKO  AND  MIN- 
ERAL RESOUBCES  RESEARCH  INSTI- 
TUTES 

AUTUOSttlATJON    or    STATE    AIXOTUENTS    lO 
XNSTrrUTES 

Sec.  801.  (a>  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
stuns  adequate  to  provide  for  each  partidpat  - 
Ing  State  «200.000  for  fiscal  year  1975.  (300,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  and  9400.000  for  each 
fiscal  year  tiiereafter  for  five  years,  to  assist 
tbe  States  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  a  com- 
petent and  qualified  mining  and  mineral  re- 
sources research  institute,  center,  or  equiva- 
lent agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "in- 
sUtute'i  at  one  public  college  or  university 
at  tbe  State,  which  lias  in  existence  at  the 
tifoe  of  enactment  of  this  title  a  school,  dlvi- 
sloo,  or  department  conducting  a  program  of 
substantial  instrucUon  and  research  in  min- 
ing or  mlnerftls  extraction  or  beneflciatlon 
cngioeering  or  which  cetabUshes  such  a 
school,  division,  or  department  subsequent  to 
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the  en&ctment  of  this  title  and  which  school, 
division,  or  depu-tment  shall  have  boen  In 
existence  for  at  least  two  years.  The  Advisory 
Committee  on  Mining  and  Minerals  Re- 
jiources  Research  as  created  by  this  title  shall 
determine  a  college  or  imlverslty  to  have  an 
eligible  school,  division,  or  department  coa- 
ducting  a  program  of  substantial  Instruc- 
twn  and  research  in  mining  or  mineral  ex- 
traction or  beneficlation  engineering  wherein 
education  and  research  in  the  minerals  en- 
gineering fields  are  being  carried  out  and 
wherein  at  least  five  full-time  permanent 
faculty  members  are  employed :  Provided, 
That — 

U>  such  moneys  when  appropriated  shall 
be  made  available  to  match,  on  a  doUar-for- 
dollar  basis,  non-Federal  funds  which  shall 
be  at  least  equal  to  the  Federal  share  to  sup- 
port the  Institute: 

(3)  if  there  Is  more  than  one  such  eligible 
college  or  university  m  a  State,  funds  under 
this  tiUe  shall,  In  the  absence  of  a  designa- 
tion to  the  contrary  by  act  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State,  be  paid  to  one  such  college  or 
tinlverslty  designated  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Sute:  and 

(3)  where  a  State  does  not  have  a  public 
coUege  or  \mlversity  with  an  eligible  school, 
division,  or  department  conducting  a  pro- 
gram of  substantial  Instruction  and  research 
la  mining  or  minerals  extraction  or  bene- 
fielatlon  engineering,  said  advisory  commit- 
tee may  allocate  the  States*  allotment  to  one 
private  coUege  or  university  which  it  deter- 
mines to  have  an  eligible  school,  division,  or 
department  ss  provided  herein. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  such  In- 
stitute to  plan  and  conduct  and/or  arrange 
for  a  component  or  components  of  the  col- 
lege or  university  with  which  It  is  affiliated 
to  conduct  competent  research,  Investiga- 
tions, demonstrations,  and  experiments  of 
either  a  basic  or  praciical  nature,  or  both. 
Id  relation  to  mining  and  mineral  resources 
and  to  provide  for  the  training  of  mineral 
engineers  and  scientists  through  such  re- 
search, investigations,  demousUatlong.  and 
experiments.  Such  research,  investigations, 
demonstrations,  experiments,  and  training 
may  include,  without  being  limited  to  ex- 
ploration; extraction:  processing;  develop- 
ment: production  of  mineral  resources:  min- 
ing and  mineral  technology:  supply  and  de- 
mand for  minerals;  con.wrvatlon  and  best  use 
of  available  supplies  of  minerals;  the  eco- 
nomic, legal,  social  engineering,  recreational, 
biological,  geographic,  ecological,  and  other 
aspects  of  mining,  mineral  resources  and 
mineral  reclacoatlon.  having  due  regard  to 
the  Interrelation  on  the  natiu-al  environ- 
ment, the  varying  conditions  and  needs  of 
the  respective  States,  to  mining  and  mineral 
resources  research  projects  being  conducted 
by  agencies  of  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, and  other,  and  to  avoid  any  undue 
displacement  of  mineral  engineers  and  scien- 
tists elsewhere  engaged  in  mining  and  min- 
eral resources  research. 

RKSEABCH    rCNDS    TO    INSTTTUTES 

Sec.  802.  (at   There  Is  further  authorized 


the   project   to   be    undertaken,    the    period  most   important,   and  encourage   and   aiulst 

^^^."nl*?*,'?  ''  *'"  be  pursued,  the  quallfl-  In   the  ^blUliment   and   SSnt^San^of 

^?H.^*  ..^^''"^""tlr'*^  **"  '**^*  "»*  cooperation  by  and  between  the  institutes 

conduct  It.  the  estimated  costs,  the  Impor-  and  between  them  and  other  research  organl. 

tance  of  the  project  to  the  Nation,  region,  or  zatlons.  the  United  SUtes  ipanment  of  the 


State  concerned,  and  Its  relation  to  other 
known  research  projects  theretofore  pur- 
sued or  being  pursued,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  will  provide  opportunity  for  the 
training  of  mining  and  mineral  engineers 
and  scientists,  and  the  extent  of  participa- 
tion by  nongovernmental  sources  in  the 
project.  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  sold 
subsecuon  (a)  except  for  a  project  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  all  grants 
shall  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  merit  of  the 
project,  the  need  for  the  knowledge  which 
It  Is  expected  to  produce  when  completed, 
and  the  opportunity  It  provides  for  the  train- 
ing of  Individuals  as  mineral  engineers  and 
scientists. 

FUNDING    OUTEaiA 

Sec.  803.  (a)  Sums  available  to  Institutes 


Interior,  and  other  Federal  establishments. 

On  or  before  the  1st  day  of  July  in  each 
year  after  the  passage  of  this  tlUe,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  ascertain  whether  the  require- 
ments of  section  S03(a)  have  been  met  as  to 
each  State. 

The  Secretary  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  of  the  recelpu.  expendl- 
tures.  and  work  of  the  Institutes  in  all  States 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The  Sec- 
retary's report  shall  indicate  whether  any 
portion  of  an  appropriation  available  for  al- 
lotment to  any  State  has  been  withheld  and 
If  so.  the  reasons  therefor. 

AUTONOMY 

Sec.  806.  Nothing  In  this  title  aball  be  cou- 
sirued  to  impair  or  modify  the  legal  relation- 


under  the  terms  of  sections  SOI  and  803  of      ***'**  existing  between  any  of  the  ooUeees  or 


this  title  shall  be  paid  at  such  times  and  In 
such  amounts  during  each  fiscal  year  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  and  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  him.  Each  institute  shall  set 
forth  Its  plan  to  provide  for  the  training  of 
individuals  OS  mineral  engineers  and  scien- 
tists under  a  curriculum  appropriate  to  the 
field  of  mineral  resources  and  mineral  engi- 
neering and  related  fields:  set  forth  policies 
and  procedures  which  assure  that  Federal 
fimds  made  available  under  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  year  will  supplement  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  for  purposes  of  this 
title,  and  In  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 
have  an  officer  appointed  by  its  governing 
authority  who  ahall  receive  and  account  for 
all  funds  paid  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title  and  shall  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
September  of  each  year,  on  work  accom- 
plished and  the  status  of  projects  underway, 
together  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
amounts  received  under  any  provisions  of 
this  title  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
and  of  Its  disbursements  on  schedules  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  If  any  of  the  mon- 
eys received  by  the  authorized  receiving  offi- 
cer of  any  institute  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  by  any  action  or  contingency 
be  found  by  the  Secretary  to  have  been  Im- 
properly diminished,  lost,  or  misapplied,  It 
shall  be  replaced  by  the  State  concerned  and 
until  so  replaced  no  subsequent  appropria- 
tion shall  be  allotted  or  paid  to  any  institute 
of  such  State. 

(b)  Moneys  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
title,  in  addition  to  being  available  for  ex- 
penses for  research,  investigations,  experi- 
ments, and  training  conducted  under  au- 
thority of  this  title,  shall  also  be  available 
for  printing  and  publishing  the  results  there- 
of and  for  administrative  planning  and  di- 
rection. The  Institutes  are  hereby  authorized 
and  encouraged  to  plan  and  conduct  pro- 
grams under  this  title  in  cooperation  with 


to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the     each  other  and  with  such  other  agencies  and 


Interior  for  fiscal  year  1975,  and  »lx  succeed 
ing  fiscal  years  thereafter  the  sum  of  «S  - 
000.000  annually,  which  shall  remain  avail- 
able untu  expended.  Such  moneys  when 
appropriated  ifaoll  be  made  available  to  in- 
stitutes to  meet  the  necessary  exi>enses  of 
specific  mmeral  research  and  demonstration 
projects  of  industrywide  application,  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  undertaken,  includ- 
ing the  expenses  of  planning  and  coordi- 
nating regional  mining  and  mineral  re- 
sources research  projects  by  two  or  more  In- 
sututes  No  portion  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  applied  to  the  acqulslUon 
by  purchase  or  lease  of  any  land  or  Interests 
tlerein  or  the  rental,  purchase,  construc- 
tion, preservation,  or  repair  of  any  building. 


Individuals  as  may  contribute  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  mining  and  mineral  resources 
problems  involved,  and  of  money  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  available 
for  paying  the  necessary  expenses  of  plan- 
ning, coordinating  and  conductmg  such  co- 
operative research. 

OtTTIKS    or    THE    SECHETAXT 

Sec  804.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
hereby  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
the  proper  administration  of  this  Utle  and. 
after  fuU  consultation  with  other  Interested 
Federal  agencies,  shall  prescribe  such  rules 


universities  under  whose  direction  an  insti- 
tute is  established  and  the  government  of 
the  State  In  which  It  Is  located,  and  nothing 
In  this  title  shall  in  any  way  be  construed  to 
authorize  Federal  control  or  direcUon  of  edu- 
cation at  any  college  or  university. 

AlTHORlItATION      FOE      OTHES      REsrARCH 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  806.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated annually  for  seven  years  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  the  sum  of  tlO.OOO.OOO 
in  fiscal  year  1U75.  said  sum  Increased  by 
»2.000,000  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  for  six 
years,  from  which  the  Secretary  shall  make 
granU,  contracts,  matching,  or  other  ar- 
rangements with  education  Institutions,  pri- 
vate foundations,  or  other  instltuuona:  with 
private  firms  and  Individuals;  and  with 
local.  State,  and  Federal  aovernment  agen- 
cies, to  undertake  research  Into  any  aspects 
of  mining  and  mineral  resources  problems 
related  to  the  mission  of  the  Department 
or  the  Interior,  which  may  be  deemed  de- 
sirable and  are  not  otherwise  being  studied. 
The  Secretary  shall  Insofar  as  It  la  prac- 
ticable, utilize  the  faciutles  of  institutes  des- 
ignated in  section  801  of  this  title  to  per- 
form such  special  research,  authorized  by 
this  section,  and  shall  ^lect  the  instltutea 
for  the  performance  of  such  special  research 
on  the  basis  of  the  qualifications  without 
regard  to  race  or  sex  of  the  personnel  who 
will  conduct  and  direct  it,  the  nature  of 
the  facilities  available  in  relation  to  the 
particular  needs  of  the  research  project, 
special  geographic,  geologic,  or  climatic  con- 
ditions within  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
institute  in  relation  to  any  special  require- 
ments of  the  research  project,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  It  will  provide  opportunity  for 
training  individuals  as  mineral  engineers 
and  scientists.  The  Secretary  may  designate 
and  utilize  such  portions  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  section 
as  he  deems  appropriate  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  scholarships,  graduate  fellow- 
ships, and  postdoctoral   fellowships. 

MISCEXLAKEODS   PROVISIONS 

Sec  807.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  obtain  the  continuing  advice  and  co- 
operation of  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment concerned  with  mining  and  mineral 
resources  of  State  and  local  governments, 
and  of  private  Institutions  and  individuals 
to  assure  that  the  programs  authorized  in 
this  title  will  supplement  and  not  duplicate 
established  mining  and  minerals  research 
programs,  to  stimulate  research  In  otherwise 
neglected  areas,  and  to  contribute  to  a  com- 
prehensive, nationwide  program  of  mining 
and  minerals  research,  having  due  regard  for 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  the  en- 
vironment.  The  Secretary  shall   mal^e  gen- 


and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 

out  its  provisions.  The  Secretary  shaU  fur- ^ ^^... 

. .^^.„  „.  „,,  ou„o,„„      '^^^  *"*^**  "*'*"  '^^  assistance  as  wlU  best  erally  available  information  and  reports  on 

<b)   Each  aoDllcatlon  for  a  ™*  «™        Promote  the  purposes  of  tUls  title,  partlcl-  projects  completed,  in  progrefw><planned 

ant  toT^ssrti^^r?  nf  fl,    SS    *"^"     ^^  ^  coordinating  reeearch  Initiated  un-  under  the  provisions  of  this  title.  In  addluon 

^l.!S  '^.u-^l^^L**  ^l^^.J"^"^  «»^:     ^"  '^^»-  ""«  by  the  institutes,  indicate  to  to  any  direct  publication  of  information  by 

them  such  Hues  of  inquiry  as  to  him  seem  the  institutes  themselves. 
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among   other   things,   state    the   nattire   of 


(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  Is  Intended  to 
give  or  shall  be  construed  as  giving  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  any  ambority  or  sur- 
.eillance  over  mining  and  mineral  resources 
re-earch  conducted  by  any  other  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government,  or  aa  repealing, 
superseding,  or  diminishing  existing  author- 
ities or  responsibilities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  plan  and  conduct. 
contract  for.  or  assist  In  research  In  Its  area 
(■f  responsibility  and  concern  with  mining 
.ind  mineral  resources. 

<c)  Contracts  or  other  arrangements  for 
uiinlng  and  mineral  resources  research  work 
authorized  under  this  title  with  an  Institute, 
educational  Institution,  or  nonprofit  orgs- 
riizHtlon  may  be  undertaken  without  regard 
to  the  prOT'lslons  of  section  3884  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (31  US.C.  529)  when.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
advance  payments  of  Initial  expense  are 
necessary  to  facilitate  such  work. 

{d)  Not  part  of  any  appropriated  funds 
may  be  expended  pursuant  to  authorization 
given  by  this  Htle  for  any  scientific  or  tech- 
nological research  or  development  activity 
unless  such  expenditure  Is  conditioned  upon 
provisions  determined  by  the  Secretory  of 
the  Interior,  with  the  approval  of  the  At- 
torney General,  to  be  effective  to  insure  that 
all  information,  uses,  products,  processes, 
patents,  and  other  developments  resulting 
from  that  octtrity  will  (with  such  exception 
and  limitation  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  to  be  necessary  In  the  Interest 
of  the  national  defense)  be  made  freely  and 
fully  available  to  the  general  public.  Nothing 
contained  In  this  section  shall  deprive  tba 
owner  of  any  background  patent  relating  to 
any  such  activities  of  any  rights  which  that 
owner  may  have  under  that  patent. 

CENTER    roR    CATALOGING 

Sec.  808.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
center  for  cataloging  current  and  projected 
scientific  research  In  all  fields  of  mining  and 
mineral  resources.  Each  Federal  agency  doing 
mining  and  mineral  resources  research  shall 
cooperate  by  providing  the  cataloging  center 
with  Information  on  work  underway  or 
scheduled  by  it.  The  cataloging  center  shaU 
classify  and  maintain  for  public  use  a  cata- 
log of  mining  and  mineral  resources  research 
and  Investigation  projects  in  progress  or 
scheduled  by  all  Federal  agencies  and  by  such 
non-Federol  agencies  of  government,  col- 
leges, imiversltles.  private  institutions,  firms 
and  indliidualEs  as  may  make  such  Informa- 
tion available. 

rNTERACENCT    COOPERATION 

Sec.  809.  The  President  shall,  by  such  means 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  clarify  agency  re- 
sponsibility for  Federal  mining  and  mineral 
resources  research  and  provide  for  inter- 
agency coordlnaUon  of  such  research.  Includ- 
ing the  research  authorized  by  this  Utle 
Such  coordination  ahall  Include — 

(a)  continuing  review  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  Government- wide  program  in  mining 
and  mineral  resources  research, 

(b)  identification  and  elimination  of 
dupUcatlon  and  overlap  between  two  or  more 
agency  programs, 

(c>  Identification  of  technical  needs  in 
various  mliUng  and  mineral  resources  re- 
search categories, 

(d)  recommeudauons  with  respect  to  al- 
locaUon  ot  technical  effort  among  the  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

(e)  review  of  technical  manpower  needs 
und  findtogs  concerning  management  pol- 
icies to  improve  the  quality  of  the  Govern- 
ment-wide research  effort,  and 

(f)  actions  to  facOltate  Interagencv  com- 
niumcatlon  at  management  levels. 

ADVISORY  coMMrrm 

Sec  810.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
.shall  appoint  on  Advisory  Committee  on 
Mining  and  -Mineral  Research  composed  of— 

(U  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines,  or  bis 
delegat^wllh  his  consent; 
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(2)  the  Director  ot  the  Kationftl  Scleore 
FountUtJon.  or  bu  deleg&te,  wltb  his  oonaeut: 

(31  the  President,  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  or  his  delegate,  with  hla  cooaent; 

(4)  the  President,  National  Academy  of 
Engineering,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  con- 
sent; 

(5)  the  Director.  United  SUtes  Oeologlcal 
Survey,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  consent: 
and 

(6)  not  more  than  four  other  persons  who 
are  kjiowledgeable  In  the  Belds  of  mining 
a'jd  mineral  resources  research. 

(bl  The  Secretary  shaU  designate  the 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  The 
Advisory  Committee  shell  consult  with,  and 
make  recommendations  to.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  all  matters  Involving  or  re- 
lating to  mining  and  mineral  resources  re- 
search and  such  determinations  aa  provided 
In  this  tlUe.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  consult  with,  and  consider  recommen- 
dations of,  such  Committee  In  the  conduct 
of  mining  and  mineral  resources  research 
and  the  making  of  any  grant  under  this 
tllie. 

(c)  Advisory  Committee  members,  other 
than  oiTicers  or  employees  of  Federal,  State, 
or  local  governments,  shall  lie,  for  each  day 
(Inciuding  travelllme)  during  which  they 
are  performing  committee  business,  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by 
the  Secretary,  but  not  la  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  pay  for  grade  GS-lB  aa  provided 
In  the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  shall, 
notwithstanding  the  llitUtatlons  of  sections 
6703  and  5704  of  utle  6  of  the  United  Stales 
Code,  be  fully  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  related  expenses. 

AMENDMENT  OVTERED  BT  MX.  SOUSSSLOT  TO  THB 
COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  KATtTXB  OF 
A   Sl;B8TmjTE 

Mr.  RODSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rousselot  to 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute:  On  page  210.  line  6.  strike  lines 
6.  7.  8.  9,  ID,  n,  and  12,  and  Insert  "may 
bo  deposited.  Such  securities  shall  be  security 
for". 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman  on 
July  11.  1974, 1  testified  before  the  Rules 
Committee  during  its  hearings  on  the 
rule  permitting  consideration  ot  this  leg- 
islation. At  that  time  I  presented  to 
Chairman  Mabdem  a  letter  from  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Banlting  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee calling  the  attention  of  the  Rules 
Committee  to  the  fact  that  section  216(b) 
contains  language  which  infringes  upon 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. In  response  to  this  letter,  the  prime 
sponsor  of  HJl.  11500,  Mr.  Udail.  agreed 
to  diop  the  offending  provision.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  Is  to  implement 
tliat  agreement. 

Section  218(b)  would  then  read  as 
follows: 

<b)  Cash  or  securities  so  deposited  shall 
be  deposited  upon  the  same  terms  as  the 
terms  upon  which  surety  bonds  may  be  de- 
posited. Such  securities  shall  be  security  for 
the  repayment  of  such  negotiable  certulcate 
of  deposit. 

Mr.  VDAIaL.  Ml-.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizoi>a. 

Mr.  DDALL.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  when  we 
were  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  on 
this  bin.  the  gentleman  from  California, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  WanUng 
and  Currency,  complained  that  this  pro- 


vision of  the  bin  Invaded  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  committee. 
I  promised  the  Committee  on  Rules 

that  I  would  accept  this  amendment. 
Therefore,  I  ask  its  adoption. 

Mr-  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mi-.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
same  situation  prevails  on  this  side,  and 
1  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRM-^N.  The  Question  Is  on 
the  amendment  oHered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Rocsseloi)  to  the 
committee  amendment  m  the  nature  of  a 
substitute 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  pursa- 
ant  to  the  rule.  I  insert  the  foUowInf 
amendment  to  H.R.  IISOO  which  I  intend 
to  offer: 

Fage  249.  line  8.  strilse  all  through  page 
251,  line  14  Inclusive  and  Insert  therein: 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  fund  Initially  the  sum  of  tl2S.Oao.QOO 
and  such  sums  as  the  Congre»  may  thers- 
after  authorize  to  be  appropriated. 

(c)  The  foUowIng  other  moneys  shall  he 
deposited  In  the  fund: 

(1)  moneys  derived  from  the  sale,  lease 
or  rental  of  land  reclaimed  pursuant  to  this 
title: 

(2)  moneys  derived  from  any  user  charge 
imposed  on  or  for  land  reclaimed  puiauant 
to  this  title,  after  expenditures  tor  nialnte- 
nance  have  been  deducted. 

(d|  Amounts  deposited  m  the  fund  shall 
be  available  for  the  acquisition  and  reclama- 
tion of  land  under  section  406.  administra- 
tion of  the  fund,  acquisition  and  ailing  of 
voids  and  sealing  tunnels,  shafts,  and  entry- 
ways  under  section  407  and,  for  use  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  up  to  one-Oftll 
of  the  money  deposited  In  the  fund  annually 
and  transferred  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  lot 
such  purposes.  Such  amounts  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  purposes  only  when  appropri- 
ated therefor:  and  such  appropriations  may 
be  made  without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
many  months  of  intensive  study,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Tncnior  Af- 
fairs has  brought  the  issue  of  strip  rain- 
ing before  the  Rouse  of  Representatives 
Our  consideration  of  this  matter  during 
the  next  few  days  presents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  preserve  the  quaUty  of  our 
environment  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  strip  mining  ls,sue  is  an  exceed- 
ingly complex  one.  Several  significant 
points,  however,  emerge  from  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  industry  spokesmen,  en- 
vironmentalists, and  other  concerned 
parties. 

First,  strlppable  coal  constitutes  onlj' 
3  percent  of  the  Nations  total  coal  re- 
serves. Deep-mlnaWe  coal  is  eight  times 
as  plentiful  as  strlppable  coal. 

Second,  strip  mining  cau.>ics  serious  and 
often  in-eversible  damage  to  our  land. 

Third,  the  expansion  of  strip  mining 
into  the  Western  States  will  threaten  the 
limited  water  resources  essential  to  the 
economic  survival  of  that  region. 

Fourth,  previous  efforts  at  the  Federal 
and  State  levels  to  regtilate  strip  mining 
liave  failed  to  stem  the  widespread  envi- 
ronmental devastation  it  has  wrought. 

Fifth,  the  iocnaslng  reJiance  of  the 
coal  industry  on  strip  mining  and  the 
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demand  for  Increased  coal  production  as 
a  result  of  the  energy  crisis  malce  It  im- 
perative that  Congress  act  swiftly  to  meet 
this  problem. 

After  carefully  evaluating  the  alterna- 
tive approaches  to  halting  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  America's  most  precious 
natural  resource,  I  decided  to  cosponsor 
legislation  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
1  Mr.  Hechler  I  which  would  phase  out  all 
strip  mining  of  coal  over  a  54-montli 
period.  No  one  denies  that  the  United 
States  will  eventually  have  no  choice  but 
to  utilijse  its  rcsei-ves  of  deep-minable 
coal.  The  only  question  is  one  of  tim- 
ing. I  would  rather  stop  strip  mining 
now,  and  save  millions  of  acres  from  po- 
tential devastation.  I  voted  in  favor  of  the 
so-called  Heehler  substitute,  HJl.  15000. 
when  the  House  considered  the  bill  on 
July  IS. 

Now  that  HJl.  15000  has  been  rejected 
by  the  Hou.se,  I  advocate  the  adoption  of 
the  committee  bill  with  strengthening 
amendments.  H.R.  11500  goes  far  toward 
meaningful  regulation  of  strip  mining, 
but,  in  its  present  form,  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  Numerous  amendments  are  being 
pi'oposed  on  the  floor  to  shore  up  the 
wealcnesses  of  tills  legislation.  Among  the 
most  important  strengthening  amend- 
ments are  the  following: 

First.  An  amendment  to  transfer  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  wlucli  has  displa.ved 
laxness  in  enforcing  environmental  reg- 
ulat,un,<i,  to  tlie  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agenc.v.  which  lias  stood  up  con- 
sistently for  the  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  environment. 

Second.  An  amendment  to  prohibit  all 
strip  mining  on  steep  slopes,  where  total 
reclamation  is  impossible  and  the  danger 
of  a  tragic  accident  involving  mining 
waste  is  most  acute. 

Tlilrd.  An  amendment  to  establish  a 
reclamation  fund  out  of  a  »2.50-a-ton 
tax  on  all  mined  coal.  The  fund  would 
be  large  enough  lo  insure  adequate  rec- 
lamation of  all  stripped  land.  Reim- 
bursements would  be  structured  to 
equalize  costs  between  mining  methods 
and  encomage  an  nicreased  reliance  upon 
deep  mining. 

Fourth.  A  series  of  amendments  to  pro- 
tect preciou.'-  water  resources  against 
diminution  and  contamination  caused 
by  strip  mining. 

With  the  inclusion  of  these  and  other 
strengthening  amendments,  H  R.  11500 
win  become  an  effective  vehicle  of  strip 
mining  regulation.  Without  .such  amend- 
ments, however,  the  committee  bill  con- 
tains sufficient  loopholes  to  enable  the 
coal  industry  to  continue  gouging  coal 
from  the  groimd  witliout  regard  to  pre- 
sen-ing  the  beauty  and  productivity  of 
our  land. 

Coal  is  our  most  abundant  energy  re- 
.source.  It  is  a  source  of  energy  which 
the  United  States  must  rely  upon  in- 
creasingly as  we  strive  to  develop  solar, 
geotbermal,  and  other  alternative  energy 
sources  durtag  the  next  few  decades, 
yet  there  is  no  need  to  devastate  our  land 
in  order  to  obtain  this  important  min- 
eral resource.  Billions  of  tons  of  coal 
lie  far  underground,  accessible  through 
modem  deep  mining  methods.  We  need 
not  choose  in  this  instance  between  en- 


ergy and  the  environment.  By  drawing 
more  heavily  upon  our  plentiful  deep 
cool  reserves,  we  can  Increase  domestic 
coal  output  without  scarring  the  land. 
The  Bouse  has  the  opportunity  now 
to  act  responsibly  and  salvage  our  en- 
vironment from  the  ravages  of  strip  min- 
ing. Let  us  make  the  most  of  that  op- 
portunity befo  a  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
H.R.  11600,  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act,  is  primaril:,-  di- 
rected toward  the  protection  of  oui-  en- 
vironment from  the  abures  which  have 
accompanied  surface  mining  over  the 
years,  no  less  important  is  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  the  individual  surface 
landowners  who  have  been  likewise 
abiLsed.  It  is  with  the  same  deference  to 
the  rights  of  individuals  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  body,  in- 
cluding myself,  voted  to  defer  consider- 
ation of  the  Land  Uf*  Planning  Act  that 
we  must  consider  the  measure  before  us 
at  this  time. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  iMr,  Johnson  > 
lias  indicated  his  intentions  on  page 
23393  of  the  July  16.  1974,  Concres- 
siONAL  Record  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  strike  subsections  a  and  b 
of  section  709  as  currently  wiitten.  In 
doing  so.  my  colleague  maintains  that 
the  surface  owners  rights  and  interest  in 
his  land  can  be  adequately  protected 
through  a  bonding  procedure.  He  main- 
tains further  that  it  is  unfair  to  the 
Amejlcan  public  to  grant  control  of  a 
natural  resource  which  belongs  to  them 
to  an  uidividual  landowner,  who  realizes 
full  well  that  such  rights  did  not  ac- 
company his  surface  estate.  This  latter 
argument  is  undeniable  if  the  Members 
are  to  avoid  dispensing  the  public's  min- 
eral wealth  with  the  same  callous  dis- 
regard we  dispense  their  tax  dollars. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  supporters  of 
the  surface  owner  protection  provisions, 
.section  709,  of  H.R,  11500  as  cun-ently 
written  maintain  that  the  complete  dis- 
ruption of  the  surface  estate  which  may 
occur  in  surface  mining  was  not  contem- 
plated when  the  mmeral  rights  were 
reserved.  This  argument  also  is  unde- 
niable. 

Considering  these  conflicting  points  of 
view  as  to  private  versus  public  rights, 
in  instances  where  the  surface  estate  is 
privately  held  and  the  mineral  estate 
held  by  the  Federal  Government,  it  is  ob- 
rious  that  the  private  interests  will  be 
poorly  sen  ed  if,  as  the  supporters  of  the 
current  language  maintain,  private  coal 
companies  are  given  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  and  tile  public  Interest  will 
be  poorly  served  tf,  as  the  .supporters  of 
the  Johnson  amendment  maintain,  indi- 
vidual surface  owners  are  given  veto 
power  over  the  use  of  a  national  resource. 
I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  my  col- 
leagues will  support  the  following 
amendment  which  I  intend  to  oiler  to  the 
Johnson  amendment: 

A-VFNDWKNT  TO  JOHNSOK   AMENDMENT  TO 
SECTTO.M    709 

In  Hue  12  or  subsection  |»c2l  |  ol  Johnson 
ainendmeut  us  it  appears  on  page  H0£90  of 
of  the  July  16,  197«,  Congressional  Becord, 
follawlng  me  word  ■iuluiectloo "  insert  the 
rolIowlQg; 

"shall  De  set  and  lt«  paynient  schedule  de- 


termined by  the  regulatory  authority  after 
full  consultation  with  the  owner  or  owners 
of  the  siulace  estate  and" 
Insert  new  subsection  "(3)  "  as  follows: 
Pursuant  to  subsection  (a(2)  |  of  this  sec- 
tion the  surface  owner  or  owners  may  certify 
to  the  Governor  of  the  state  in  which  the 
surface  estate  m  question  lies,  that  damages 
to  such  estate  and  interest  therein  are  not 
being  adequately  considered  or  compensated 
for  In  a  timely  manner.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
certification,  the  Governor  shall  cause  to  be 
convened  a  3-meml>er  board  to  resolve  ttie 
issues  raised  by  tlie  surface  owner  or  owners. 
The  imard  sbaU  con^st  of  1  member  named 
by  the  surface  owner  or  owners,  1  member 
named  by  the  regulatory  authority,  and  i 
member,  who  shall  serve  as  chairman,  named 
by  the  Governor  of  the  state  In  which  the 
surface  estate  in  question  lies. 

My  amendment  to  the  Johnson  amend- 
ment would  simply  require  that  the  own- 
er or  owners  of  the  surface  estate  would 
be  fully  consulted  in  the  detei-minatlon 
of  the  ."iize  of  the  bond  and  schedule  of 
payment  necessai-y  to  equitably  compen- 
sate him  lor  damages  incurred  because 
of  surface  mining.  My  amendment  would 
further  provide  that  in  case  of  a  dispute 
between  the  surface  owner  and  the  regu- 
latory authority  as  to  the  amount  or  time 
of  payment,  the  Governor  of  the  State 
in  which  the  surface  estate  in  question 
lies  would  name  a  neutral  arbiter  to  as- 
sist them  in  i-esolving  their  differences, 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
these  amendments  to  the  Johnson 
amendment  are  essential  if  we  aie  to 
avoid  doing  a  great  disservice  to  either 
the  public  need  for  energy  or  the  right- 
of  individual  landowners.  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment to  Mr.  Johnsons  amendment  to 
section  709  of  H.R.  11500  as  currently 
written. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  insert- 
ing at  this  point  In  the  Record  the  text 
of  an  amendment  I  intend  to  offer  to  the 
committee's  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R, 
11500. 

The  amendment  follows: 

AMKNUiirNT  OrFESED  BY  MR.  HsVS  TO 
H.R.  11600 
Page  290.  alter  line  17,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing two  new  sections: 

PBtFEFENCE  FOR  PERSONS  AOVKHSFLY  AyrECTPD 
BY   THE  ACT 

Sec.  713.  la)  In  tlie  award  of  contracts  for 
the  reclamation  of  alnjidoned  and  un- 
reclaimed mined  areas  pursuant  to  title  IV 
and  for  research  and  demonstration  projects 
pursuant  to  section  707  of  this  Act  the  Sec- 
retery  shall  develop  regulations  which  will 
accord  a  preference  to  surface  mining  opera- 
tors who  can  demonstrate  that  their  surface 
mining  operations,  despite  good-faith  eirorts 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act.  have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  regu- 
lation of  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  Contracu  awarded  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  require  the  contractor  fo  af- 
ford an  employment  preference  to  Individ- 
uals whose  employment  has  lieeii  adveraetv 
affected  by  this  Ad. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  PERSONS  UNCHPLOYED  AS  A 
RESULT  or  THIS  ACT 

Sec.  714.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  grants  to  states  to 
provide  to  any  iudlvidual  unemployed,  if 
such  unemployment  resulted  from  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  this  Act  and 
was  in  no  way  due  to  the  fault  of  such  Indi- 
vidual, such  assistance  as  the  President 
deems  appropriate  while  stich  Individual  is 
unemployed.  Such  assistance  as  a  SUte  shall 
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provide  under  such  a  grant  shall  be  available 
to  Individuals  not  otherwlae  eligible  for  un- 
employment compensation  and  Individuals 
who  have  othenrlBa  exhausted  their  •Itgl- 
bUlty  for  such  unemployment  compensation, 
and  shall  continue  as  long  as  unemployment 
ill  the  area  caused  by  such  admtnlstratioo 
and  enforcement  continues  ( but  not  less  than 
six  months)  or  until  the  individual  Is  re- 
employed in  a  suitable  position,  but  not 
longer  than  two  years  after  the  individual 
becomes  eligible  for  such  assistance.  Such 
assistance  shall  not  exceed  the  maxlmura 
weeiEly  amount  under  the  unemployment 
compensation  program  of  the  State  in  which 
the  employment  loss  occurred  and  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  of  private  income 
protection  insurance  compen£atiou  avail- 
able to  such  Individual  for  such  period 
of  unemployment. 

(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  grants  to  States  to  provide 
assistance  on  a  temporary  basis  In  the  form 
of  mortgage  or  rental  pajrmenta  to  or  on 
behalf  of  Individuals  and  families  who,  as 
a  result  of  flnanclal  hardship  caused  by  any 
such  unemployment,  have  received  written 
notice  of  dtspoesesslon  or  eviction  from  a 
residence  by  reason  of  foreclosure  of  any 
mortgage  or  lien,  cancellation  of  any  con- 
tract of  6  de,  or  termination  of  any  lease, 
entered  tr.to  prior  to  the  employment  loss. 
Such  ass)  itance  shall  be  provided  for  a  period 
of  not  U>  exceed  one  year  or  for  the  duration 
of  the  period  of  financial  hardship,  whichever 
is  the  lesser. 

(c)  (I)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that,  as  a  result  of  any  such  employment 
loes,  low-income  households  are  unable  to 
purchase  adequate  amounts  of  nutritious 
food  the  President  Is  authorized,  under  such 
terma  and  conditions  as  it  may  prescribe,  to 
distribute  through  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture coupon  allotments  to  such  households 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  and  to  make  sur- 
plus  commodities  available. 

(2)  The  President,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  ts  authorized  to  con- 
tinue to  make  such  coupon  allotments  and 
surplus  commodities  avaUable  to  such  house- 
holds for  so  long  as  he  determines  necessary, 
taking  into  consideration  such  factors  as  he 
deems  appropriate.  Including  the  conse- 
quences of  the  employment  loss  on  the  earn- 
ing power  of  the  households  to  which  assist- 
ance is  made  available  under  this  section. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
constructed  as  amending  or  otherwise  chang- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  except  as  they  relate  to  the 
avaUabUlty  of  food  stamps  in  such  an  em- 
ployment loss. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Us  authorized 
and  directed  to  provide  reemployment  as- 
sistance services  under  other  laws  of  the 
United  states  to  any  such  Individual  so 
imemployed.  As  one  element  of  such  re- 
employment assistance  services,  such  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  to  any  stich  unemployed 
individual  who  is  unable  to  find  reemploy- 
ment In  a  suitable  position  within  a  reason- 
able distance  from  home,  assistance  to  re- 
locate In  another  area  where  such  employ- 
ment Is  available.  Such  assistance  may  in- 
clude reasonable  costa  of  seeking  such  em- 
ployment aud  the  cost  of  moving  his  family 
and  household  to  the  location  of  bis  new 
employment. 

(ey(i)  The  President,  acting  through  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  loans  (which  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  shall  include  par- 
UclpationK  In  loans)  to  aid  In  financing  any 
project  in  the  Umted  SUtes  for  the  conduct 
of  activities  or  the  acquisition,  construction, 
or  alteration  of  facilities  (including  machin- 
ery and  equipment)  required  by  the  admin- 
istration or  enforcement  of  this  Act.  for  ap- 
plicants both  private  and  public  (includizig 
Indian  tribes),  which  have  been  approved 
for  such  assistance  by  an  agency  or  bkstru- 


mentality  of  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
In  which  the  project  to  be  financed  is  lo- 
cated, and  which  agency  or  Instrumentality 
(Including  units  of  general  purpose  local 
government)  ia  directly  concerned  with 
problems  of  economic  development  In  such 
State  or  subdivision,  and  which  have  been 
certified  by  such  afrency  or  Instrumentality 
as  requirmg  the  loan  successfully  to  remain 
in  operation  or  at  previous  levels  of  em- 
ployment. 

(2)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  President  determines,  except  that — 

(A)  no  loan  shall  t>e  made  unless  It  la  de- 
termined that  there  is  reasonable  assurance 
of  repayment; 

(B)  no  loan.  Including  renewals  or  ex- 
tension thereof,  may  be  made  hereunder  for 
a  period  exceeding  thirty  years: 

(C)  loans  made  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  but  not  more  than  3  per  centum 
per  annum; 

(D)  loans  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate 
cost  to  the  applicant  of  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, cs-  altering  the  facility  or  project: 

(E)  the  total  of  all  loans  to  any  single 
applicant  shall  not  exceed  »I.00O.00O:  and 

(P)  the  facility  or  project  has  been  cer- 
tified by  the  regulatory  authority  as  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

(f)  Where  the  loss,  curtailment,  re- 
moval, or  closing  of  any  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial facility  resulting  from  the  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  this  Act  causes 
an  unusual  and  abrupt  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment In  any  area,  community,  or  neighbor- 
hood, the  Small  Business  Administration  in 
the  case  of  a  nonagricuitural  enterprise  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  In  the 
case  of  an  agricultural  enterprise,  are  au- 
thorized to  provide  ai\y  industrial,  commer- 
cial, agricultural,  or  other  enterprise,  which 
has  the  potential  to  be  a  major  source  of 
employment  for  a  substantial  period  of  time 
in  such  area,  a  loan  in  such  amount  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  such  enterprise  to  as- 
sist in  restoring  the  economic  viability  of 
such  area,  community,  or  neighborhood. 
Loans  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be 
made  without  regard  to  limitations  on  the 
size  of  loans  which  may  otherwise  be  Im- 
posed by  any  other  provision  of  law  or  regu- 
lation promulgated  pursuant  thereto. 

(g)  The  Preisdent  is  authorized  to  nuke 
grants  to  any  local  government  which,  as  a 
result  of  the  adminL-itratlon  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act,  has  suffered  a  substantial 
loss  of  total  revenue  (including  both  real 
and  personal  property  tax  revenue).  Grants 
made  under  this  section  may  be  made  for 
the  tax  year  in  which  the  loss  occurred  and 
for  each  of  the  following  two  tax  years.  The 
grant  tor  any  tax  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
difference  between  the  annual  average  of  all 
revenues  received  by  the  local  government 
during  the  three- tax-year  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  tax  year  in  which  such 
loss  occurred  and  the  actual  revenue  re- 
ceived by  the  local  government  for  the  tax 
year  in  which  the  loss  occurred  and  for  each 
of  the  two  tax  years  following  such  loss  but 
only  if  there  has  been  no  reduction  in  the 
tax  rates  and  the  tax  assessment  valuation 
factors  of  the  local  government.  If  there  has 
been  a  reduction  In  the  tax  rates  or  the  tax 
assessment  valuation  factors  then,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of  a 
grant  under  this  section  for  the  year  or 
years  when  such  reduction  Is  In  effect,  the 
President  shall  use  the  tax  rates  and  tax 
assessment  valuation  factors  of  the  local 
government  In  effect  at  the  time  of  such  loss 
without  reduction,  in  order  to  determine  the 
revenues  which  would  have  been  received  by 
the  local  government  but  for  such  reduction. 

(h)  Any  owner  or  operator  of  a  surface 
cool  mine,  or  employee  (or  former  employee) 
of  a  surface  cool  mine,  who  would  otherwise 


be  eligible  for  assistance  under  tUis  section. 
in  lieu  of  such  aaeistance  may  utilise  the 
preference  accorded  in  section  713  of  this 
Act  in  receiving  contracts  or  employment  la 
tbe  conduct  of  reclamation  activities  au- 
thoru-ed  by  section  406  of  this  Act. 

(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  OS  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(J)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  Implementation  of  this  section 
not  later  than  thirty  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  annually  thereafter. 
The  report  required  by  this  subsection  shall 
Include  on  estimate  of  the  funds  which 
would  be  necessary  to  Implement  this  section 
In  each  of  tbe  succeeding  three  years. 

(k)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  July  i,  1976.  on  the  im- 
pact of  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  this  Act  on  employees  and  owners  or  oper- 
ators of  firms  with  gross  capital  values  of 
less  than  WOO.CKXi.  together  with  a  recom- 
mendation on  a  program  grantmg  relief  to 
such  employees  and  owners  or  operators  for 
losses  in  capital  value  sustained  as  a  con- 
seq\ience  of  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  ol  the  zaost  important  as- 
pects of  the  strip  mine  legislaUon  being 
considered  today  is  the  regulations  in 
section  201  and  211  of  H.R.  11500  and  in 
sections  201  and  202  of  title  n  of  HJl. 
12898.  These  sections  pertain  to  mini- 
mizing the  disturbances  to  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  water  in  surface  and 
ground  water  systems  both  during  and 
after  surface  coal  mining  operations. 

It  has  been  aptly  detailed  in  the  map 
I  have  in  my  hand  sent  to  me  from  the 
Appalachia  Watershed  Corporation  of 
New  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  that  underground 
water  pollution  is  inevitable  unless  there 
are  precautions  and  regulations  decided 
upon  today  to  protect  water  from  toxic 
mine  drainage.  In  the  strip  mining  proc- 
ess theire  are  layers  of  solid  hard  rock 
between  coal  seams  which  may  contain 
various  formations  of  clays,  shale,  slate, 
sands,  gravel,  and  other  materials.  These 
formations  contain  polluting  minerals 
which  when  shattered  and  mixed  form 
a  conglomerate  mass  through  which  rain 
water  is  free  to  percolate  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  thus  dissolving  the  polluting 
elements  and  becoming  polluted  water. 

Further,  in  realizing  that  underground 
water  is  the  sole  source  of  supply  for  the 
water  wells  of  millions  of  people  across 
tbe  Nation  and  the  source  of  supply  for 
springs  and  artesian  wells  which  feed 
Into  runs,  creeks,  and  eventually  rivers 
and  lakes,  all  of  us  will  agree  that  it  is 
important  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  establish  minimum  environmental 
standards  of  water  quality  at  the  time  of 
the  stripping  process.  It  is  important  also 
that  these  environmental  standards 
must  be  further  clarified  to  make  sure 
that  they  neither  prevent  strip  mining 
nor  threaten  the  successful  reclamation 
of  mined  areas. 

When  you  consider  that  in  most  of  Ap- 
palachia, of  which  Clarion  County  is  a 
part,  the  average  annual  precipitation  is 
42  inches  and  that  a  layer  of  water  1 
inch  deep  over  1  square  mile  of  land  area 
amounts  to  more  than  17.000.000  gallons 
of  water,  it  is  estimated  that  about  714.- 
000,000  gallons  of  precipitation  per  mile 
per  year  falls  and  is  drained  into  the 
Earth.  This  amount  could  become  pol- 
luted    underground     water    in     those 
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stripped  mine  areas,  underground  water 
which  eventtuOly  becomes  our  surface 
nins.  creeks,  rivers,  and  lakes. 

I  recommend  that  those  of  mj-  col- 
leagues wishing  to  review  the  informa- 
tion 1  have  on  this  subject  to  please  con- 
tact me  here  on  the  House  floor.  Clarion 
County  could  well  serve  as  an  example  of 
other  areas  in  the  Nation. 

It  is  not  Inconceivable  that  we  can  de- 
velop methods  to  remove  and  make  use 
of  the  minerals  contained  in  the  mate- 
rials upset  by  the  strip  mltJng  opera- 
tion— minerals  which  are  presently  caus- 
ing water  pollution  at  the  mining  sites. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Smtth  of  Iowa.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (HR.  11500)  to  provide  for 
the  regulation  of  surface  coal  mining  op- 
erations in  the  United  States,  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  maJce 
grants  to  States  to  encourage  the  State 
regulation  of  surface  mining,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


CONGRESS  MUST  ACT 

I  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  as  hard  pressed  as  any  other 
House  Member  to  answer  the  hundreds 
of  inquiries  I  receive  each  week  demand- 
ing to  know  what  Congress  has  done — 
or  is  going  to  do — to  combat  inflation 
and  reverse  the  serious  decline  in  our 
economic  growth.  I  answer  as  best  I  can. 
explaining  that  I  have  sponsored  this  or 
that  bill,  but  no  committee  action  has 
been  scheduled,  or  healings  have  been 
held  but  somehow  the  measure  has  never 
gotten  out  of  committee.  I  also  answer 
that  I  am  pushing  for  congressional  re- 
form In  hopes  that  streamlining  the 
committee  system  will  help  break  the 
logjam  that  seems  to  keep  meaningful 
legislation  in  this  area  from  reaching  the 
floor.  I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues 
share  my  frustration.  Many  pieces  of 
legislation  have  been  drafted  and  Intro- 
duced which  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
wajrds  bringing  some  measure  of  relief  to 
those  baldest  hit  by  inflation — the  aged, 
low  and  moderate  income  families,  and 
small  businesses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  special  order  of  last 
Thursday  dealing  with  the  state  of  the 
economy  was  received  with  words  of 
praise  and  thanks  from  leaders  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  announced  at  that  time 
that  he  too  woiild  refiuest  a  special 
order  to  "debate  a  subject  which  is  cer- 
tainly timely  and  certainly  of  vital  con- 
cern lo  an  our  people."  But  the  time  lor 
more  debate  and  chscussion  is  long  past. 
The  American  people  know  and  have 
lived  with  the  problem  for  months.  They 
liave  been  besieged  with  rhetoric  and 
blame  calling,  and  have  seen  various  and 


conflicting  propcsals  about  what  should 
be  done.  What  they  have  not  seen  Is  ac- 
tion. There  has  been  no  coherent  leader- 
.■ihip  from  the  administration  or  the 
Congress. 

The  Democratic  Steering  and  Policy 
Committee  last  week  released  a  series  of 
proposals  for  action  dratted  with  the 
assistance  of  a  panel  of  leading  econ- 
omists. The  committee  will  be  meeting 
sometime  this  week  to  consider  and 
hopefully  give  flnal  approval  to  the  rec- 
ommendations, which  include  a  bal- 
anced tax  reform,  control  of  Govern- 
ment expenditures,  a  more  selective  and 
equitable  credit  and  Interest  rate  policy, 
better  planning  to  assure  adequate  sup- 
plies of  basic  commodities,  price  stabili- 
zation, stronger  antitrust  policies,  and 
relief  from  unemployment. 

I  strongly  support  the  steering  and 
policy  committees  efforts,  and  think  we 
should  establish  a  definite  Umetable  for 
moving  their  proposals  through  the  rel- 
evant committees  and  onto  the  House 
floor. 

In  the  meantime,  I  do  not  feel  I  can 
continue  with  the  charade  of  merely  co- 
.sponsoring  more  legislation.  I  have  step- 
ped back  and  reviewed  legislation  I  have 
already  sponsored  in  this  area,  and  find 
that  many  are  the  same  as  the  proposals 
recommended  by  the  policy  committee. 
But  these  bills  have  been  bogged  down 
in  committee,  and  1  fear  that  the  policy 
committee's  recommendations  will  meet 
a  similar  fate. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  reassess 
our  usual  method  of  doing  business  and 
find  some  way  of  dealing  with  the  pro- 
cedural roadblocks  that  keep  us  from 
acting  on  the  economic  crisis. 


■OH  WHERE.  OH  WHERE  HAS  MY 
LITTLE  DOG  GONE?" 

<Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  consider  the  present 
plight  of  the  Boiling  committee  reform 
resolution.  I  am  reminded  of  the  chil- 
dren's song  which  goes : 
Oh  wiiexe.  oil  wliere  has  my  little  dog  gone, 

Oh  where,  oh  wiiere  can  h£  be? 
With   hta  ears  cut  short,  and  his   ull   cut 
long. 

Oh  wtiere.  oh  where  can  h«  be?" 

Today  was  the  day  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee was  to  have  met  to  consider  House 
Resolution  988,  the  Boiling  select  com- 
mittees "Committee  Reform  Amend- 
ments of  1974. '  And  yet.  for  some  reason, 
the  meeting  was  canceled  and  the  res- 
olution pulled.  "Oh  where,  oh  where  can 
it  be?" 

My  best  Information  has  it  that  the 
resolution  is  still  stuffed  in  the  back 
pocket  of  the  seat  of  power  on  the  throne 
of  Kins  Caucus,  where  it  has  been  for 
the  last  4  months.  And  whether  King 
Caucus  is  cutting  the  resohitlon's  ears 
short  and  tail  long,  or  vice  versa.  Is  any- 
btxly's  guess.  But  one  thing  Is  certain: 
when  the  resolution  finally  emerges 
from  the  Den:uKratlc  Caucus,  it  will  look 
nothing  like  tbe  little  dog  that  went  in. 
More  llk^T.  it  will  prove  to  be  the  mouse 
that  snored. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  Is  easy  to  throw 
jabs  and  Jibes  at  this  strange  spectacle 
we  are  witnessing — or  more  accurately, 
which  we  cannot  witness  because  it  is 
all  being  done  behind  the  closed  doors  of 
the  Democratic  Caucus — we  are  never- 
thele.'is  discussing  a  very  serious  and  Im- 
portant matter  which  is  only  further 
contributing  to  the  public  erosion  oi  con- 
fidence In  Congress;  the  powers  that  be 
in  the  House  are  unwilling  to  make  the 
ch£inges  which  should  be  if  we  are  to 
bring  this  body  into  the  last  quarter  of 
th?  20th  century  and  address  our- 
selves to  the  problems  confronting  this 
Nation  in  a  manner  and  within  an  insti- 
tutional structure  more  suited  to  the 
times. 

There  is  no  reason  or  excuse  whatso- 
ever why  the  Rules  Committee  should 
not  have  met  today  to  consider  this  im- 
portant reform  resolution.  The  fact  is. 
by  not  holding  a  meeting  today,  the 
Rules  Committee  is  In  direct  violation 
of  the  rules  of  the  House  and  its  own 
rules.  House  rule  XI,  clause  26(a)  states, 
and  I  quote: 

Each  standing  committee  of  the  House 
shall  fii.  by  written  rule  adopted  by  the 
committee,  regular  meeting  days  of  the  com- 
"littee (and)  shall  meet,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  any  bul  or  resolution  pending 
before  the  committee  or  for  the  transaction 
of  other  committee  business,  on  an  regular 
meeting  days  Oxed  by  the  committee,  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  written  rule  adopted. 

Rule  Ua  I  of  the  Rules  Committee  rviles 
reads: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  shall  meet  at 
10:30  on  Tuesday  of  each  week  when  the 
House  Is  In  session. 

Rule  lihi  states  tlmt: 

A  Tuesday  meeting  of  the  Committee  may 
be  dUpensed  with  where,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Chairman,  there  1^  no  need  there- 
for  

While  this  latter  i-ule  could  be  used 
by  the  chairman  to  dispense  with  a  Tues- 
day meeting.  I  do  not  think  It  Justified 
in  this  instance  In  which  there  is  clearly 
a  need  for  a  meeting  on  the  Boning  com- 
mittee reform  resolution,  and  further- 
more, the  chairman  had  earUer  indicated 
that  the  matter  would  be  scheduled  for 
today. 

My  staff  was  informed  by  counsel  that 
the  reason  for  the  cancellation  was  this 
morning's  meeting  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus.  Once  again  this  constitutes  an 
Interference  with  the  Integrity  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  and  Its  com- 
mittees by  the  Democratic  Caucus,  a 
matter  which  I  raised  as  a  question  of 
privilege  of  the  House  back  on  June  27 
of  this  year.  How  much  longer  will  this 
travesty  of  the  legislative  process  be 
aUowed  to  continue?  Where  has  our  little 
dog  gone,  and  when  or  will  it  ever  come 
home? 
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WHY  I  WILL  VOTE  FOR 
IMPEACHMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  M&rylaxui  (Mr.  Hocan)  is  rec- 
ost^iaed  for  30  miiuit«a. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 


leagues know,  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  on  which  I  serve,  has  now 
entered  the  final  phase  of  its  delibera- 
tions with  respect  to  the  possible  im- 
peachment of  President  Nixon. 

This  impeachment  inquiry,  involving 
the  testimony  of  dozens  of  witnesses  and 
the  inspection  of  several  volumes  of  evi- 
dentiary material,  has  consumed  much 
of  my  time  and  energy  and  attention  in 
the  course  of  the  last  several  weeks. 

A  careful  study  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented before  the  committee  has  led  me 
to  certain  conclusions  which  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  tonight. 

After  having  read  and  reread,  sifted 
and  tested  the  mass  of  infonnation  which 
came  bafore  us.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Richard  M.  Nixon  has.  be- 
yond a  rea.«onable  doubt,  committed  im- 
peachable offenses  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, are  of  sufficient  magnitude  that  he 
should  be  removed  from  office. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Recoro  at  this 
point  the  text  of  a  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  I  delivered  earlier  today  be- 
fore a  national  news  conference  and  in  a 
separate  report  to  the  people  of  Mary- 
land. 

I   trust  my  colleagues   wUl  find  this 
statement  Informative  and  instructive: 
Wht  I  Will  Vott  fob  Impcacmmrnt 
(By  Congressman  Lawrence  J.  Hocan. 
July  23.  X974) 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Judicial^-  Com- 
mittee. I  am  very  much  aware  that  the  vote 
on  Impeachment  that  I  will  be  caUed  upon  to 
cast  In  the  next  lew  days  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  votes  ever  case  by  a  Member 
of  Congress.  Awareness  of  our  ConiitUutlonal 
responsibilities  has  been  weighing  on  us  for 
the  past  several  months,  as  we  face  the  awe- 
some duty  of  aasessmg  the  evidence  against 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  he  should  be  impeached. 
I  feel  I  owe  It  to  the  people  o(  Maryland, 
and  the  country,  to  discharge  this  responsi- 
bUity  with  the  utmost  care,  in  as  fair  and 
unbiased  a  manner  as  Is  pos.slble. 

The  Constitution  gives  the  House  of  Kep- 
resentattves  the  sole  power  of  Impeachment 
for  "treason,  bribery  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors."  We  know  what  treason  and 
bribery  are.  but  "high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors" are  undefined.  tndefiaUe  and 
vague. 

Historical  debates  show  that  the  Impeach- 
ment provision  was  written  into  the  Consti- 
tution because  the  founding  fathers  wanted 
some  means  to  remove  presidents,  vice  presi- 
dents and  all  civil  officers  who  abused  their 
power,  and  whose  continuation  In  office 
would  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country. 

If  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  agree  that  the  President 
should  be  hnpeached,  the  matter  wlU  go  to 
the  Senate  where  a  trial  wlU  be  held.  If  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  vote 
to  convict  the  President,  then  and  onlv  then 
will  he  be  removed  from  office. 

My  prime  responsiblUty.  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  Is  first  to 
determine  what  constitutes  an  Impeachable 
offense.  The  language  of  the  Constitution  is 
very  vague  and  the  precedents  are  sparse, 
contradictory  and  not  at  all  helpful  in  de- 
fining what  an  Impeachable  offense  is.  So,  In 
the  final  analysis  I  must  decide  for  myself 
what  I  think  an  impeachable  offense  Is. 

Some  say  that  an  Impeachable  offense  Is 
anything  that  Congress  wants  It  to  be  I 
doiit  agree  with  that.  Others  say  that  Im- 
peachment can  lie  only  for  an  Indictable 
offense.  I  don't  agree  with  that  position 
either,    but    someplace    in    between    is   the 


standard  against  which  the  President's  con- 
duct should  be  measured. 

To  my  mind.  It  must  have  at  least  some 
aspects  of  crlmluaUty  and  It  must  be  so 
grievous  that  It  makes  the  President  unsuit- 
able for  continuing  in  office. 

Some  argue  that  we  are  not  required  to 
pass  Judgment  on  the  guut  or  innocence  of 
the  President,  that  this  is  the  function  of 
the  trial  of  the  impeachment  in  the  Senate. 
I  disagree.  TlUs  matter  is  so  Important  and 
the  consequences  so  far-reaching  that  I  feel 
we  must  decide  in  our  own  minds  whether 
or  not  the  President  is  guilty  of  commlttmg 
offenses  so  grave  that  he  should  be  removed 
from  office. 

Some  argue  that,  even  if  the  case  against 
him  Is  proved.  President  Nixon  has  done 
nothing  any  worse  than  previous  presidents 
have  done  and  It  is  unfair  to  Judge  him  bv  a 
standard  higher  than  that  to  which  other 
Presidents  adhered. 

But.  I  reject  that  argument  because  I, 
Larry  Hogan,  was  not  In  a  position  where  I 
personally  had  to  Indicate  my  approval  or 
disapproval  of  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of 
a  previous  President. 

After  deciding  what  constitutes  an  im- 
peachable, offense,  the  next  responsibility 
facing  me  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  Is  to  decide  what  standard  of 
proof  I  will  use  In  weighing  the  evidence  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  President  has 
commltteed    an    Impeachable    offense. 

Impeachment  has  been  compared  to  the 
grand  Jury  process  and  grsnd  Jurors  need 
find  only  "probable  cause"  that  the  defend- 
ant has  committed  a  criminal  offense  to 
'jring  him  to  trial.  In  Impeachment.  I  think 
we  need  a  higher  standard  of  proof  than 
that. 

Others  say  that  we  should  employ  the 
traditional  standards  of  proof  for  civil  lia- 
bility, that  is  "preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence" or  "clear  and  convincing"  proof. 

But  to  my  mind,  because  impeachment  Is 
a  quasi -criminal  procedure  and  because  of 
the  enormous  ramifications  on  our  system 
of  government  as  well  as  on  the  rights  of  the 
President  himself,  we  should  employ  the 
highest  standard  of  proof.  When  we  are  con- 
sidering the  awesome  question  of  Impeach- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  can 
we  use  a  standard  any  less  than  that  em- 
ployed In  a  criminal  trial  where  the  guilt  of 
the  defendant  must  be  proved  "beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt?"  I  think  not. 

President  Nixon  was  elected  by  an  over- 
whelming margin  by  the  American  people  to 
serve  as  their  President.  We  must  bo  very 
cautious  in  overturning  that  mandate.  We 
must  also  be  aware  that  one  of  the  great 
strengths  of  our  system  of  government  is 
that  our  chief  executive  Is  Insulated  from 
shifting  public  opinion  by  leing  elected  for 
a  four-year  term,  giving  our  goverimient  sta- 
bUity  which  other  parliamentary  democ- 
racies don't  have. 

To  sum  up.  liecause  impeachment  Is  ao 
enormously  serious,  we  must  Insist  that  the 
Impeachable  offense  is  a  most  grievous  of- 
fense, and  that  the  standard  of  proof  is  proof 
"beyond  a  reasonable  doubt." 

For  several  months  now,  we  have  read  and 
heard  millions  of  words  from  transcripts,  re- 
ports, documents  and  testimony  concerning 
allegations  against  President  Nixon. 

The  evidence  relating  to  moat  of  these  al- 
legations, such  as  the  bombing  of  Cam- 
bodia, the  dairy  contributions,  the  ITT  mat- 
ter. Improvements  to  Mr.  Nuon's  residences. 
Impoundment  of  funds  and  various  other 
matters  falls.  In  my  opinion,  to  prove  any 
Impeachable  offenses  related  to  those 
charges.  There  Is  also  no  evidence  to  show 
that  President  Nixon  had  any  prior  knowl- 
edge of  the  Watergate  '^reak-ln. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  President 
should  be  Impeached  because  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  wrongdoing  of  bia  staff.  I 
dont  agree  with  this  view.  We  eazmot  im- 
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peacli  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
anyone  else's  wrongdoing.  In  my  view,  there 
must  be  personal  wrongdoing  on  bis  part. 

Many  people  have  asked  me,  "Has  the  im- 
peachment inquiry  been  fair  and  nonparti- 
san?" There  are  many  things  I  could  point 
to  indicating  that  it  has  not  been  fair,  that 
the  Committee's  staff  has  shown  bias  against 
the  President,  and  there  has  also  been  par- 
tisanship from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Inquiry. 

Some  Democrats  have  been  partisan:  and 
some  Republicans  have  been  partisan.  Most 
Democrats  started  out  with  a  bias  against  the 
President,  but  most  Republicans  started  out 
with  a  bias  in  favor  of  the  President. 

When  I  thought  that  the  staff  was  being 
unfair  to  the  President.  I  was  openly  critical 
of  them.  When  they  left  out  information  In- 
dicating his  Innocence,  I  insisted  that  this 
information  be  made  part  of  the  record.  I 
fought  very  hard  to  Insure  that  every  ele- 
ment of  fairness  be  accorded  to  the  Presi- 
dent .  .  .  that  our  ranking  minority  member 
would  fihare  in  the  subpoena  power,  that  the 
President's  lawyer  would  be  able  to  sit  In  on 
our  hearings,  question  witnesses,  offer  a%u- 
nients.  present  evidence  of  his  own.  and  h&vt 
the  right  to  caU  his  own  witnesses. 

I  frequently  deplored  the  leaks  whereby 
Information  dumaglng  to  the  President  was 
fed  to  the  news  media,  many  times  giving  a 
distorted  view  of  what  the  whole  evidence 
.■ihowed. 

But,  those  who  staunchly  supported  the 
President  also  leaked  information  which  they 
thought  was  favorable  to  him. 

I.  and  every  other  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  has  "seen  subjected  to  Intense 
pressure  from  those  who  favor  the  President 
and  from  those  who  oppose  the  President.  I 
trted  to  insulate  myself  from  that  because 
public  opinion  shoiUd  not  be  a  determina- 
tive factor  in  a  matter  this  grave. 

I  told  myself  and  the  people  of  Maryland 
that  my  judgment  In  this  matter  would  be 
based  exclusively  on  the  evidence,  but  I  be- 
gan the  inquiry  giving  President  Nixon  the 
some  presumption  of  innocence  to  which  all 
citizens  are  entitled. 

1  voted  for  Richard  Nixon  and  worked  for 
him  in  all  three  of  his  presidential  cam- 
paigns. He's  the  leader  of  my  party.  Even 
though  I  consider  myself  a  loyal  Republican. 
I  resolved  that  I  would  assess  the  evidence 
fairly  and  objectively  without  any  partisan 
consideration.  I  think  I  have  done  so. 

I  attended  all  sessions,  heard  all  witnesses, 
and  read  all  the  evidence.  In  addition,  I  don't 
mind  admitting  that  I  also  prayed  for  the 
wisdom  to  make  a  Jxist  and  fair  decision. 

But  now,  aU  of  that  is  behind  us.  and  each 
of  us  has  to  make  up  his  or  her  o*-n  mind 
whether  or  not  to  vote  to  Impeach  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  want  with  aU  my  heart  lo  be  able  to  say 
to  you  now  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  Innocent  of  wrongdoing,  that  he  has 
not  committed  an  impeachable  offense  .  .  . 
but  I  cannot  say  that. 

After  having  read  and  reread,  sifted  and 
tested  the  moss  of  information  which  came 
before  us.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Richard  M.  Nixon  has,  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  committed  Impeachable  offenses 
which,  in  my  Judgment,  are  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude that  he  should  be  removed  from  office. 
The  evidence  convinces  me  that  my  Pres- 
ident has  lied  repeatedly,  deceiving  public 
officials  and  the  American  people.  He  has 
withheld  Information  necessary  for  our  sys- 
tem of  Justice  to  work.  Instead  of  cooperat- 
ing with  prosecutors  and  Investigators.  n.s 
he  said  publicly,  he  concealed  and  covered  up 
evidence,  and  coached  witnesses  so  that  their 
testimony  would  show  things  that  really  were 
not  true.  He  tried  to  use  the  CIA  to  impede 
and  thwart  the  Investigation  of  Watergate 
by  the  FBI.  He  approved  the  payment  of  what 
he  knew  to  be  blackmail  to  buy  the  silence 
of    an    Important    Watergate    witness.    He 
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praised  and  rewarded  those  whom  he  ^lew 
had  committed  perjury.  He  peraonMly  helped 
to  orchestrate  a  scenario  of  events,  facts  and 
testlmtmy  to  eoTer-up  wrongdoing  In  the 
Watergate  scandal  and  to  throw  investigators 
and  prosecutors  off  the  track.  He  actively 
participated  In  an  extended  and  extensive 
conspiracy  to  obstruct  Junlce.  To  my  mind, 
he  la  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  of 
having  committed  these  impeachable  of- 
fenses. 

I  know  that  many  Americans  will  disagree 
wlUt  my  decision.  I  know  that  many  of  my 
friends,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  will  !>e  very 
displeased  with  me.  I  know  that  soma  of  my 
financial  contributors  (who  have  staunchly 
supported  Bichard  NUon  and  me)  wUl  no 
longer  support  me.  I  know  that  some  of  my 
longtime  campaign  workers  wlU  no  longer 
campaign  for  me.  But  to  those  who  were  my 
campaign  workers  bock  in  my  flirst  campaign, 
I  want  to  remind  you  of  something.  Remem- 
ber, I  was  running  for  Congress  as  a  Re- 
publican in  an  area  that  was  registered  3-to- 
1  Democratic,  and  in  an  effort  to  convince 
Democrats  that  they  should  vote  for  me,  a 
Republican.  I  quoted  John  P.  Kennedy  who 
said,  "Sometimes  party  loyalty  demands  too 
much."  Bemember  that? 

Well,  those  wocds  have  been  coming  back 
to  haunt  me  In  recent  weelta. 

Clearly,  this  is  on  occasion  when  "party 
loyalty  demands  too  much." 

To  base  this  derision  on  politics  would  not 
only  violate  my  own  conscience,  but  would 
also  be  a  breach  of  my  own  oath  of  office  to 
uphold  the  Con.-vtltutlon  of  the  United 
States. 

This  vote  may  result,  not  only  in  defeat  hi 
my  campaign  for  Governor  of  Maryland,  but 
may  end  any  futore  political  career.  But  that 
pale*  into  inolgniflcance  when  weighed 
■ffolnst  my  historic  duty  to  vote  as  my  con- 
science dictates. 

Those  who  oppose  impeachment  .say  it 
would  weaken  the  Presidency.  In  my  view, 
if  we  do  not  Impeach  the  President  after  ail 
that  he  hoa  done,  we  would  be  weakening  the 
PresideiKy  even  more. 

Unless  Richard  N'Lson  is  remo\-ed  from  of- 
fice and  this  disease  of  Watergate  which  has 
sapped  the  vitality  of  otir  government  Is 
purged  from  the  body  politic,  government 
and  politics  will  continue  to  be  clouded  by 
mistrust  and  suspicion. 

So  when  you  look  at  my  vote  In  its  his- 
toric perspetrtlve.  it  really  is  not  Important 
what  happens  to  my  own  political  career  or 
that  of  anyone  else  In  the  Congress  who  must 
vote  on  this  most  controversial  of  ai:  issues. 
But  In  defen.'je  of  my  Judgment.  I  do  not 
ask  that  the  people  of  Maryland  who  dla- 
agree  with  my  dectMon  will  do  me  the  Ju.";- 
tlce  of  reading  and  studying  the  evidence 
which  compelled  my  decision.  If  you  do.  I  am 
confident  you  will  concur  in  my  Judgment. 
Thank  you  for  listening. 


HOUSE  REPUBUCAM  TASK  FORCE 
STATEMENT  ON  ELECTION  RE- 
FORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previotis  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Minnesota  iMr.  PREKztti  is 
recognlied  lor  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Election  Re- 
form strongly  .rapports  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities — Senate 
Watergate  Committee.  The  Ervln  Com- 
mittee's proposals  on  campaign  finance 
reform  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  made  by  the  task  force  in  July  of 
1973. 

The  Ervin  Committee  states  that  the 
establishment  of  an  Independent  Federal 


EiecUous  Commission  is  the  most  impor- 
tant change  needed  in  existing  election 
laws.  The  task  force  unanimously  came 
to  this  same  conclusion  over  a  year  ago. 
The  task  force  urges  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  accept  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  commission  to  super- 
vise Federal  elections  rather  than  the  In- 
adequate. Congress-dominated  House 
Administration  Committee's  proposed 
administrative  mechanism.  The  task 
force  believes  that  the  assignment  of  top 
priority  to  an  independent  commission 
by  the  Senate  committee  most  familiar 
with  Watergate  abuses  will  have  an  effect 
on  the  House's  consideration  of  election 
supervision. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee's  second 
principal  recommendation  was  to  pro- 
hibit cash  contributions  in  excess  of  $100. 
The  task  force  adopted  this  provision 
also  In  Its  1973  report.  Both  groups  also 
determined  that  taxpayers"  funds  should 
not  be  used  to  finance  elections. 

Other  select  committee  proposals 
which  are  similar  to  those  made  by  the 
task  force  are : 

First.  Candidates  must  designate  a  sin- 
gle campaign  committee  through  which 
all  election  expenditures  must  be  made. 
Second.  Prohibits  all  election  contri- 
butions by  foreign  nationals; 
Third.  Spending  limitations;  and 
Fourth.  Contritmtlon  limltatians. 
The  task  force  made  the  following 
additional  recommendations  which  were 
not  included  in  the  Ervln  report : 

First.  Prohibition  on  checks  drawn  on 
foreign  banks; 

Second.  No  larimary  elections  prior  to 
Augist  1: 
Third.  Repeal  of  equal  time  provision ; 
Fotirth.  Election  day  a  national  holi- 
day; and 

Fifth.  Simultaneous  poll  closings 
throughout  the  country  in  presidential 
elections. 

The  task  force  notes  that  the  major 
inadequacy  of  the  Ervin  committee's 
report  was  Its  failure  to  regulate  special 
inteiest  money  strongly  enough.  The 
task  force's  protmsal  that  all  contribu- 
tions made  by  special  interest  commit- 
tees be  Identified  as  to  the  original  donor 
and  as  to  the  designated  recipient  should 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Ervln  com- 
mittee. This  proiposal  will  help  to  curb 
the  Influence  that  special  and  vested 
interests  gain  through  contributions. 

The  task  force,  since  it  was  more  con- 
cerned with  campaign  finance  reform. 
dW  not  consider  the  dirty  tricks  and  tax 
credit  proposals  listed  in  the  Ehrin  com- 
mittee's report.  The  task  force  endorses 
those  proposals  and  Is  especially  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  recommendation  to 
amend  the  Hatch  Act  to  include  all 
Justice  Department  employees. 

Key  proposals  made  by  the  Ervin 
con-jnittee  to  outlaw  dirty  tricks  In- 
clude: 

First.  A  prohibition  on  obtaining  em- 
ployment in  a  tMimpaign  by  false  pre- 
tenses or  fraudulent  means  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interfering  with  or  spying  on 
campaign  activities; 

Second.  Making  it  unlawful  to  disburse 
campaign  fuiKls  to  promote  or  finance 
violations  of  the  law : 

Thh-d.  Prohibit  theft,  unautboilzed 
copying  or  taking  by  false  pretenses  of 


ranipaign  material  not  available  for 
public  dissemination;  and 

Fourth.  Making  It  unlawful  to  fraud- 
ulently misrepresent  by  phone  or  In 
person  that  an  individual  is  representing 
a  particular  candidate. 

The  task  force  Is  pleased  to  endorse 
the  Ervin  committee  report  to  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  also 
restates  its  oftTi  recommendations  of  last 
July  and  notes  that  its  recommendations 
were  publlslied  I  year  earlier  and  t>2 
million  cheaiier  than  those  of  the  EiTin 
committee. 

Members  of  the  task  force  intend  to 
offer  amendments  to  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee's  bill  to  carry  out 
the  effect  of  the  Ervln  committee's 
recommendations. 


AMENDMENTS    TO    INTERGO'VERN- 
MENTAL  PERSONNEIi  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qote)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  today  H.R.  16075.  a  bill  prq- 
posed  by  the  administration  to  amend 
the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of 
1970.  Mr.  Dellckback.  the  able  ranking 
member  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  which  Is  the  subcommittee 
responsible  for  this  act.  Is  joining  me  as 
a  cosponsor. 

This  act,  knon-n  as  IPA,  has  supported 
many  valuable  projects  since  Its  Incep- 
tion in  early  1971.  The  IPA  Is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  allows  much  flexibility  in  fijidlng 
better  ways  to  stimulate  sound  person- 
nel management  systems  and  training 
programs  in  State  and  local  government. 
With  only  modest  appropriations  daring 
Its  first  3  years.  IPA  has  accomplished 
the  following: 

Personnel  management  technical  as- 
sistance: Over  7,000  contacts  have  been 
made  with  State  and  local  jurisdictions 
by  Commission  staff,  who  recommended 
an  estimated  15.000  improvements  in 
personnel  administration.  Over  half  of 
the  improvements  support  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity. 

Intel-governmental  mobility;  1 JS2  pei-- 
sons  in  the  Fedeial,  State,  local,  and  uni- 
versity work  force  accepted  temporai-y 
assignments  under  this  program  as  of 
April  30.  1974.  Nearly  40  percent  were 
Stale  and  local  government  and  univer- 
sity staff  on  assignment  to  the  Federal 
agencies.  These  assignments  represent  a 
salary  investment  of  over  $19  million,  70 
percent  of  it  paid  bjj_the  Federal  (jov- 
emment.  " 

IntersoveiTimental  training:  0\'er  35.- 
000  State  and  local  government  employ- 
ees attended  USCSC-sponsored  training 
programs  in  the  past  3  years. 

Cooperative  recruiting  and  examin- 
ing: 18  inteigovemmental  job  informa- 
tion centers  now  operate  throughout  the 
country  offering  single-source  informa- 
tion for  State,  county,  municipal,  and 
Federal  jobs.  In  addition.  12  Intergov- 
ernmental examining  an'angcraents  are 
in  operation. 

IPA  grants:  Over  $36  million  has  been 
awarded  In  about  650  grants  to  State  and 
local  chief  executives  to  strengthen  per- 
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soimel  management  or  to  train  and  de- 
velop employees.  Including  matching 
contributions,  this  amounts  to  an  overall 
improvement  effort  of  about  $50  million. 
Local  units  of  government  have  received 
62  percent  of  the  benefits  of  these  pro- 
grams, with  about  60  percent  gohig  for 
persoimel  management  improvement 
projects  and  the  remaining  40  percent 
for  training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  IPA  is  permanent 
legislation  which  means  that  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  is  not  forced 
by  a  termination  date  to  take  a  careful 
look  at  the  act  every  few  years.  This  bill 
could  be  used  as  an  aopropriate  vehicle 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  IPA  so  we  can 
better  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
IPA's  many  programs. 

Although  I  do  not  know  when  Mr. 
O'Haiu,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
will  be  able  to  schedule  hearings,  I  would 
hope  this  bill  will  prompt  interested 
parties  at  the  local.  State,  and  Federal 
levels  to  communicate  their  news  about 
the  IPA  to  our  committee.  Frankly,  we 
have  not  heard  enough  about  the  prob- 
lems and  successes  of  the  several  pro- 
grams under  the  IPA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  at 
this  point  the  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Hampton,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  explaining  the  need  for  this 
legislation: 

us.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Wiuhiniton.  D.C..  June  26, 1974 
Hon.  0*01.  ALOcftT. 

Speaker  0/  the  Uottse  of  Representatives 
Washington.  DJC. 

DE*a  Mr.  SpEiKEa:  The  Commission  Is 
submitting  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  proposed  legislation  "To  amend  the 
Intergovernmcnul  Personnel  Act  of  1970  to 
provide  more  effective  means  to  improve  per- 
sonnel administration  m  state  and  local 
governments;  to  correct  certain  inequities  la 
the  law;  and  to  extend  coverage  under  the 
law  to  Indian  tribes  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands."  There  are  enclosed: 
(1)  a  draft  bUl:  (2)  a  section  analysis  of  the 
proposed  bUl;  and  (3)  a  sUtement  of  purpose 
and  justification. 

The  proposed  bill  would  continue  for  three 
more  years,  to  July  l.  1978,  the  Commission's 
authority  to  make  grants  for  up  to  75  percent 
of  the  coats  of  programs  and  projects  to  Im- 
prove persoimel  administration  m  state  and 
local  governments.  Under  the  current  law, 
the  Federal  share  will  be  reduced  to  50  per- 
cent on  July  1.  1976. 

Also,  this  biU  would  authorize  reimburse- 
ments to  State  and  local  governments  and 
Indian  tribes  for  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
salary  of  a  recipient  of  a  Government  Service 
FeUowshlp.  Currently,  such  reimbursements 
may  not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  recipient's 
salary.  Tula  feature  of  the  IPA  has  been  used 
very  little,  primarily  because  It  is  a  financial 
burden  which  Bute  and  local  governments 
ore  reluctant  to  absorb.  Increasing  the  Fed- 
eral shore  to  76  percent  was  recommended  by 
the  Advisory  CouncU  on  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Policy  in  its  Jonuarv  1973  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

The  legislative  proposal  also  includes  sev- 
eral amendments  to  the  IPA  mobility  pro- 
visions. These  amendments,  for  Uie  purpose 
of  providing  greater  SexlbUlty  and  assuring 
fairness  and  equality,  are  discussed  In  the 
four  paragraphs  which  follow. 

The  IPA  does  not  exempt  Federal  employees 
from  F«deral  conlUct  of  Interest  sUtutes 
while  they  are  cm  mobility  assignments.  This 
has  become  a  real  problem  In  some  cases.  At 
Issue  Is  the  possible  conflict  of  Intercat  In 
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cases  where  the  Peder&l  employee  would  act 
on  behalf  of  a  State  or  local  government  In 
representations  before  a  Federal  agency.  To 
prohibit  such  assignments  would  be  an  un- 
fortunate and  unnecessary  limitation  on  the 
intergovernmental  mobtnty  program.  It  is  in 
such  positions  that  a  Federal  employee  can 
probably  make  the  greatesit  contribution  to 
Improved  public  services  and  better  Inter- 
governmental relations.  Therefore,  the  IPA 
should  be  amended  to  permit  a  Federal 
mobility  as.<>lgnee  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
organlaation  to  which  assigned  on  matters 
pending  before  a  Federal  agency,  other  than 
ills  employing  agency. 

Stale  employees  In  Cooperative  Extension 
work  and  employees  of  the  District  ol  Co- 
lumbia are  entitled  to  Federal  employee  ben- 
efits (e.g..  reUrement,  health  Insurance,  etc.) 
even  though  they  are  not  Federal  employees. 
However,  If  they  are  temporarily  appointed 
to  Federal  service  on  moblUty  assignments. 
they  forfeit  those  benefits  while  so  serving. 
The  legislative  proposal  prevents  forfeiture 
in  liuch  cases. 

Another  proposed  amendment  to  the  mo- 
bility provisions  would  penult  agencies  to 
supplement  the  pay  of  some  Slate  and  local 
government  employees  assigned  to  Federal 
posiuons.  to  bring  this  pay  in  line  with  Fed- 
eral compensation  for  work  of  equal  respon- 
sibility. stat«  and  local  employees  may  be 
assigned  to  Federal  agencies  on  a  leave  with- 
out pay  basis  (LWOPi  or  on  deUll  from 
their  Jurisdiction.  In  some  Jurisdictions. 
LWOP  jeopardizes  tenure  and  other  employed 
rights,  and  ouly  the  detail  process  Is  feasible. 
Detailed  employees  continue  to  receive  their 
salaries,  however,  directly  from  their  Juris- 
diction. These  salaries  are  usuaUy  different 
from  the  salaries  received  by  assignees  on 
LWOP,  who  receive  Federal  appointments 
and  are  paid  according  to  Federal  pay  sched- 
ules. This  proposed  change  would  permit 
State  and  local  employees  doing  work  of 
equal  responsibility  on  mobility  assignments 
to  be  paid  the  same,  trrespecuve  of  employ- 
ment practices  In  their  jurisdictions. 

Another  problem  is  that  Executive  agen- 
cies may  not  make  reimbursements  to  State 
and  local  governments  covering  the  various 
fringe  benefits  (e.g.,  retirement  and  life  and 
health  insurance  benefits)  for  State  and 
local  employees  detailed  to  Federal  agencies. 
This  limitation  reduces  the  attractiveness  of 
a  mobiUty  assignment.  It  can  be  the  deciding 
factor  In  whether  or  not  a  SUte  or  local  gov- 
ernment or  university  will  permit  an  em- 
ployee to  accept  a  mobUlty  assignment.  We 
are  proposing  that  Federal  agencies  be  given 
the  ncxiblllty  to  reimburse  State  and  local 
governments  fOT  these  costs.  Under  the  cur- 
rent law.  Federal  agencies  can  make  such 
reimbursements  for  State  and  local  em- 
ployees who  accept  temporary  appointments 
to  a  Federal  position,  but  not  for  employees 
who  are  on  detail. 

The  legislative  proposal  would  exempt  from 
the  formula  grant  appropriation,  funds  epe- 
clficaily  appropriated  for  Government  Service 
Fellowships.  It  would  also  establish  an  obli- 
gated service  requirement  for  Government 
Ser\1ce  Fellowship  recipients.  It  would  also 
Include  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Blco. 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands In  the  allocation  of  formula  grant  funds 
(SO  percent  of  appropriated  grant  funds). 
The  current  law  defines  "States"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allocating  formula  grant  funds  as 
"the  several  States  of  the  United  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia."  As  a  result,  awards 
to  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and  American  Samoa 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  have  come  from  the 
20  percent  (discretionary)  allocation  of  grant 
funds.  The  net  effect  has  been  to  limit  the 
opportunity  to  fund  additional  worthy  State 
and  local  government  projects  that  may  have 
had  a  substantial  Impact  on  Improved  per- 
sonnel administration.  In  addition,  we  will 
need  to  provide  for  grants  to  Indian  tribes 


and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
from  the  20  percent  allocation  of  discretion- 
ary grant  funds  should  they  become  eligible 
recipients  under  the  IPA  as  we  have  proposed. 

Finally,  the  proposed  bUi  would  provide, 
for  the  first  time,  full  coverage  under  the 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  to  Indian 
tribes  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  These  governmental  entitles  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  benefits  which 
are  now  only  available  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  territories  and  possessions 
of  the  United  SUtes.  These  benefits  include: 
grants-in-aid  to  strengthen  personnel  man- 
agement  systems  and  to  train  employees, 
direct  participation  In  Federal  training  pro- 
grams: comprehensive  technical  assistance  to 
strengthen  personnel  systems:  and  participa- 
tion in  Intergovernmental  mobility  assign- 
ments. 

IPA  assistance  could  be  used  by  Indian 
tribes  and  the  Trust  TerrtttMy  to  Improve 
their  ability  to  plan  ond  manage  programs 
for  economic,  educational  and  aocUU  devel- 
opment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vlspB  that  there  would  be  no  i>b]ectlon  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram to  the  submission  of  this  proposal. 

A  similar  letter  Is  being  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

By  Direction  of  the  Commission: 
Sincerely  yonrs, 

BoficsT  E   Hampton. 

Chairman, 

Next  I  would  like  to  insert  a  moi-e 
detailed  justific&tion  of  the  proposed 
legislation  prepared  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission : 

STATXacENT  OW  PURIN>SE  AITO  IVSTtTtCATVOri 
or  HJl.  16075 

FUKPOGB 

To  provide  more  effective  means  to  im- 
prove personnel  admlnlstratloa  in  State  and 
local  govemmenta;  to  correct  certain  inequi- 
ties in  the  law:  and  to  extend  coverage  tm- 
der  the  law  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  Indian  Tribes,  and  Alaskan 
native  villages. 

JirSTTFICATlON 

Section  202(a).  303(a).  303(a)  and  304(a) 
of  the  Iniergovemmental  Personnel  Act  of 
1970  provide  that  grants  may  be  made  for 
up  to  75  percent  of  the  costs  of  programs 
and  projects  for  strengthening  personnel  ad- 
ministration In  State  and  local  governments 
and  for  traitilng  State  and  local  government 
employees.  Under  the  current  Law,  the  Fed- 
eral share  wlU  be  reduced  to  50  percent  on 
July  1.  1976.  We  recommend  the  continua- 
tion for  three  more  years,  to  July  1.  1978, 
of  the  present  authority  to  fund  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  costs  of  grant-aided  programs 
and  projects.  This  will  provide  further  dem- 
onstration of  the  value  of  these  programs  to 
State  and  local  governments. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  author- 
ize grants  to  State  and  local  goveriunents 
for  up  to  75  percent  of  the  salary  of  re- 
clpienu  of  Governmeut  Service  FeUow&htp.<; 
for  State  and  local  personnel.  Currently, 
these  grants  may  cover  reimbursement  to 
State  and  local  governments  not  to  exceed 
one-fourth  (25  percent)  of  the  salary  of  each 
fellow  during  the  period  of  the  fellowahip.  We 
recommend  raising  this  level  to  75  percent. 
As  further  Incentive  to  Intergovernmental 
education  and  to  provide  maximum  admin- 
istrative fiexlblUty  for  such  programs,  tlie 
amendments  would  exempt  funds  specifically 
appropriated  for  Government  Service  Fellow- 
ship grants  from  oJlocatlon  requirements 
and  would  create  a  separate  authorization 
for  such  funds.  In  addition,  the  amendment 
would  establish  an  obUgated  service  require- 
ment for  recipients  of  Government  Service 
Fellowship  grants.  This  provision  would  as- 
sure State  and  local  governmenu  of  a  re- 
turn on  Investment  in  these  grants  through 
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beneQUng    from    the    Berrloe    of   grant    re- 
cipients. 

Tlie  Oovenunent  Service  FeUowshlp  fea- 
ture of  the  IPA  have  been  uaed  very  little 
by  state  and  local  governments,  primarily 
because  It  Is  a  financial  burden  which  State 
and  local  govemmenta  are  unable  or  unwUl- 
l.ig  to  absorb.  The  Advisory  Council  on  In- 
tergovernmental Personnel  Policy,  in  Its  Jan- 
tiary  Jft73  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  recommended  that  the  Federal 
portion  of  the  funding  for  aalary  costs  of 
Government  Service  Fellowships  be  in- 
creased to  75  percent.  The  Advisory  Council 
also  noted  that  "at  no  time,  however,  should 
the  Federal  Oovernmcnt  assume  the  full  cost 
of  the  program." 

Next,  the  proposed  amendments  provide 
for  several  technical  changes  in  the  Inter- 
governmental mobility  provisions  of  the  IPA. 
These  amendmeute  will  provide  greater 
flexibility  to  Federal.  Stat*  and  local  agen- 
cies and  help  to  assure  fairness  and  equity 
for  mobility  assignees. 

The  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  {5 
use.  3371-3376)  does  not  exempt  Federal 
employees  from  Federal  conflict  of  Interest 
statutes  (18  D.3.C.  203  and  205)  while  they 
are  on  mobility  assignments.  This  has  been 
a  problem  in  some  cases.  At  issue  is  the 
possible  conflict  of  interest  In  cases  where 
the  Federal  employee  would  act  on  behalf 
of  a  State  or  local  government  In  representa- 
tions before  a  Federal  agency.  Currently, 
conflict  of  Interest  statutes  prohibit  an  em- 
ployee from  acting  as  an  agent  or  attorney 
or  in  a  representational  capacity  on  behalf 
of  a  Stale  or  local  government  or  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  before  any  Federal 
agency. 

We  believe  a  conflict  of  interest  does  eiUst 
If  the  Federal  assignee  represents  a  Stale  or 
local  government  In  matters  pending  before 
his  employing  agency.  However,  we  believe 
a  con-aict  of  Interest  does  not  exist  If  the 
Federal  assignee  represents  the  State  or  local 
government  in  matters  pending  before  an 
agency  other  than  his  employing  agency.  We 
have  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  IPA 
which  would  allow  a  Federal  mobility  as- 
signee to  act  on  behalf  of  the  organization 
to  which  assigned  on  matters  pending  before 
any  Federal  agency,  other  than  his  own 
agency  or  an  agency  In  which  he  was  em- 
ployed during  the  preceding  year. 

To  prohibit  the  temporary  assignment  of 
a  Federal  employee  to  a  position  involving 
representational  duties  would  be  an  unfor- 
tunate and  unnecessary  limitation  on  the 
intergovernmental  mobility  program.  It  is 
in  such  a  position  that  the  Federal  employee 
can  probably  make  the  greatest  contribu- 
tions in  terms  of  improved  public  services 
and  better  intergovernmental  cooperation. 
In  addition,  a  mobility  assignment  to  such 
a  position  would  be  an  invaluable  experience 
to  the  ^derui  employee,  his  employing 
agency,  and  the  State  or  local  Jurisdiction. 
It  would  provide  knowledge  and  Insights 
into  the  complexities  of  Intergovernmental 
relations  which  cannot  be  duplicated  in  any 
other  setting. 

We  have  also  recommended  amendment  of 
5  U-SC  3374(b)  to  prevent  the  potential  loss 
of  Federal  employee  benefits  (e.g..  retire- 
ment, health  insurance,  etc.)  In  the  rare 
case  where  such  benrflts  apply  to  non-Fed- 
eral employment,  by  certain  employees  (Co- 
operative Extension  Service  employees  In  the 
States  and  employees  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia) while  they  are  on  mobility  assign- 
ments to  Federal  positions.  Under  current 
law  these  benefits  would  be  lost,  since  fed- 
eral i>eneflts  do  not  apply  to  employees  on 
mobility  assignment,  under  temporary  ap- 
pointment   to   Federal    agencies. 

We  have  proposed  a  change  in  5  US.C. 
3374(C)(1)  to  permit  agencies  to  supple- 
ment the  pay  of  some  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees  assigned  to  Federal  posi- 
tions, to  bring  this  pay  in  line  with  Federal 
compensation  for   work    of   equal   responsi- 


bility. State  and  local  employees  may  be  as- 
signed to  Federal  agencies  on  a  leave  with- 
out pay  basis  (LWOP)  or  on  detaU  from  their 
Jurisdiction.  In  some  Jurisdictions,  LWOP 
je<^ardl2es  tenure  and  other  employee  rights, 
and  only  the  detail  process  is  feasible.  En- 
tailed employees  continue  to  receive  their 
salaries,  however,  directly  from  their  Juris- 
diction. These  salaries  are  usually  different 
from  the  salaries  received  by  assignees  on 
ItWOP.  who  receive  Federal  appointments 
and  are  paid  according  to  Federal  pay  sched- 
ules. This  proposed  change  would  permit 
State  and  local  employees  doing  work  ot 
equal  responsibility  on  mobility  assignments 
to  be  paid  the  same,  irrespective  of  employ- 
ment practices  in  their  Jurisdiction. 

We  are  also  proposing  on  amendment  to 
permit  Federal  agencies  to  reimburse  State 
and  local  governments  for  costs  of  fringe 
benefits  (e.g..  health  and  life  insurance,  re- 
tirement, etc.)  of  employees  on  temporary 
details  to  Federal  agencies.  Executive  agen- 
cies are  authorized  ot  pay  such  costs  for 
State  and  local  employees  receiving  tem- 
porary appointments  to  Federal  positions, 
but  not  for  State  and  local  employees  on 
detail.  This  restriction  baa  reduced  a  mo- 
bility assignment's  attractiveness  to  a  State 
or  local  government  or  Institution  of  higher 
education.  It  baa  been  the  deciding  factor 
in  whether  or  not  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment or  university  will  permit  an  employee 
to  Biccept  a  mobility  assignment. 

An  additional  amendment  would  permit 
the  payment  of  miscellaneous  expenses  re- 
lated to  a  geographic  move  for  the  purpose  of 
a  mobility  assignment.  These  payments 
would  be  in  line  with  expenses  now  paid  by 
the  Federal  government  in  connection  with 
permanent  changes  in  duty  stations.  It  would 
not  extend  reimbursement  for  real  estate 
fees.  The  incidental  expenses,  now  provided 
in  regulations  on  permanent  changes  of 
station,  cover  such  costs  as  automobile  regis- 
trations, drivers'  licenses,  and  similar  mis- 
cellaneous expenses.  An  empoyee  who  accepts 
an  extended  temporary  assignment  which 
involves  obtaining  a  place  of  residence  in- 
curs these  expenses.  In  fairness,  he  or  she 
should  be  able  to  claim  them. 

The  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  does 
not  provide  for  participation  in  any  my  by 
Indian  tribes  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  Full  coverage  under  the  IPA 
is  recommended  to  provide  comparable  bene- 
fits that  are  now  avollable  only  to  Stat« 
and  local  governments,  and  territories  and 
possesfions  of  the  United  States.  By  com- 
parable benefits,  we  mean  the  opportunity  for 
these  governments  to  fully  participate  In 
IPA  grants,  technical  assistance,  training  and 
Intergovernmental  mobility.  Such  participa- 
tion would  enable  these  Jurisdictions  to  im- 
prove their  personnel  resources  and 
strengthen  their  systems  of  personnel 
administration. 

IPA  grants  could  be  used  by  Indian  tribes 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
to  establish  or  improve  personnel  manage- 
ment systems,  and  to  train  and  develop  em- 
ployees to  better  plan  and  manage  their  own 
programs.  As  Increasing  amounts  of  Federal 
"no-strings"  resources  ore  provided  to 
Indian  tribes,  effective  and  modem  manage- 
ment by  Indian  tribes  becomes  even  more 
important.  Because  of  their  special  needs, 
Indian  tribes  would  be  excepted  from  the 
population  requirements  lor  IPA  grants,  and 
from  State  review  of  grant  applications. 

TQrough  use  of  the  Intergovernmental 
mobility  provisions  of  the  IPA.  Indian  tribes 
and  the  TlTist  Territory  would  be  able  to 
capitalise  on  the  talents  of  experienced  Fed- 
eral employees  through  temporary  assign- 
menu  of  personnel  between  Federal  agencies 
and  such  J urtsdlctlons .  The  expertise  of 
Federal  employees  could  be  applied  directly 
to  a  wide  variety  of  problem  areas  (e^.. 
health,  welfare,  housing,  law  enforcement, 
economic  development,  etc.) .  Similarly.  Ind- 
eral    agencies    which    serve    these    entitles 


would  be  able  to  obtain  the  temporary  serv- 
ices  of  Indian  tribe  and  Trust  Territory 
employees  to  Improve  the  delivery  and 
effectiveness  of  Federal  assistance. 

Finally,  we  propose  amendment  of  the 
IPA  to  Include  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  the  allocation  of  formula 
grant  funds  (80  percent  of  grant  appropri- 
ations). Section  60fl(b)  (5)  of  the  IPA  defines 
"State"  for  the  purpose  of  allocatmg  formula 
grant  funds  as  "the  several  States  of  the 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia." 
As  a  result,  awards  to  the  territories  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States  in  FY  1072 
(about  VSOCOOO)  and  FY  1973  (about 
<330,000)  came  from  the  allocation  of  dis- 
cretionary grant  funds  (20  percent  of  the 
grants  appropriations).  The  net  effect  has 
been  to  limit  the  opportunity  to  fund  addi- 
tional worthy  State  and  local  government 
projects.  In  addition,  if  grants  are  to  be 
made  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  Indian  tribes  as  we  have  pro- 
posed, we  will  need  to  provide  some  funds  for 
these  governments  from  the  allocation  of  dis- 
cretionary grant  funds. 

PinaUy.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  a  sec- 
tion-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  blU: 
SEcnoN-BT-SecnoN  Analysis  or  H.R,  16075 
Paragraph  1  of  section  1  continues  for 
three  more  years,  to  July  1,  197B,  the  Com- 
mission's authority  to  make  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  and  other  organiza- 
tions for  up  to  75  percent  of  the  coats  of 
programs  and  projecu  to  strengthen  person- 
nel administration  in  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  to  train  and  develop  State  and 
local  government  employees.  Under  the  cur- 
rent law,  the  Federal  share  of  such  costs  will 
be  reduced  to  50  percent  by  July  l,  1975. 

Paragraph  2  of  section  J  raises  the  limit 
on  reimbursements  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  Oovemment  Service  Fellow- 
ships from  one-fourth  (25%)  to  75  percent 
of  the  salary  of  a  recipient  of  a  Government 
Service  Fellowship,  and  establishes  an  obli- 
gated service  requirement  for  recipients. 

Paragraph  3  of  section  1  defines  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  gov- 
ernmg  bodies  of  Indian  tribes  which  perform 
substantial  governmental  functions  as  Juris- 
dictions which  are  eligible  to  participate  in 
all  of  the  IPA  prt^T-ams,  and  exempts  Indian 
tribes  from  population  and  other  require- 
ments Imposed  on  local  govemmeDts. 

Paragraph  4  of  wettoti  1  includes  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Blco.  Quam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  In  the 
allocation  of  formula  grant  funds  (80%  of 
appropriated  grant  funds),  and  excludes  a 
specific  appropriation  for  Oovemment  Serv- 
ice Fellowships  from  the  allocation  requests 
of  section  506. 

Paragraph  1  of  section  2  defines  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  Indian  tribes,  as  eligible  Jur- 
isdictions for  the  purpose  of  participating  in 
Intergovernmental  mobility  assignments. 

Paragraph  2  of  section  2  permits  a  Federal 
employee  on  a  mobility  assignment  to  act  as 
the  attorney  or  agent  for  a  State  or  local 
government  or  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  representations  before  another  Fed- 
eral agency,  except  his  employing  agency  or 
an  agency  with  which  he  was  employed  dur- 
ing the  year  prior  to  his  assignment.  Cur- 
renUy.  conflict  of  Interest  statutes  prohibit 
this. 

Paragraph  3  of  section  2  provides  tech- 
nical amendments  to  assure  fairness  and 
equity  for  persons  participating  in  mobility 
assignments.  If  enacted.  Federal  retirement 
and  other  benefits.  In  the  rare  case  where 
such  programs  apply  to  certain  State  and 
D.C.  Oovemment  employees,  would  not  be 
lost  by  such  employees  whUe  they  are  on 
mobUlty  assignments.  Federal  agencies  would 
alio  be  permitted  to  supplement  the  pay  of 
SUte  or  local  employees  on  detail  to  FMeral 
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agencies  to  assure  comparability  of  pay  with 
other  Stat«  or  local  employees  doing  work  ol 
equal  responslbUlty.  Federal  agenclea  would 
be  authorized  to  reimburse  State  and  local 
goveriuf.nts  and  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  various  Irlnge  benefit  costs  (e.g.. 
health  and  life  Insurance,  retirement,  etc.) 
of  employees  on  detail  from  such  orgaubta- 
tlons. 

Paragraph  4  of  section  Z  authorizes  an  ex- 
ecutive agency  to  reimburse  mobUlty  as- 
signees for  certain  miscellaneous  travel  ex- 
penses (e-g..  automobile  registrations,  drivers' 
llcen.ses,  etc.). 

Section  i  provides  an  effective  dale  for 
these  amendments  of  not  later  tliaa  90  days 
after  enactment  or  an  earlier  date  after  en- 
actment If  the  Commission  so  decides. 


STEELMAN  AMENDMENT  ON  FULL 
FINANCIAL  DISCXOSURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hotise.  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  tMr.  Steixij«n>  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  plan 
to  seek  a  rule  which  would  allow  me  to 
offer  a  floor  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1974,  which  will  soon  be  reported  by  the 
House  Administration  Committee.  My 
amendment  which  is  similar  to  title  IV 
of  S.  3044.  the  election  campaign  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate,  would  require  the 
full  disclostire  of  personal  fhiances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  requue  the  disclosure 
of  campaign  contributions  without  re- 
quiring personal  financial  disclosure  is 
giving  to  a  concerned  public,  at  a  time 
in  history  when  a  severe  crisis  exists  in 
their  confidence  with  public  o£Bcials, 
only  half  the  storj'  when  the  whole  truth 
is  needed. 

My  amendment  would  apply  equally 
to  all  elected  Federal  officials,  to  candi- 
dates for  nomination  for  or  election  to 
Federal  olBce,  to  everyone  in  the  legisla- 
tive or  judicial  branches  who  is  compen- 
sated by  the  U.S.  Government  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $32,000  or  above,  to  those 
persons  who  perform  duties  of  a  kind 
generally  assigned  to  an  individual  hold- 
ing grade  GS-16  or  higher  in  the  general 
schedule,  and  to  all  generals  and  ad- 
mirals in  the  military.  As  Senator 
Howard  Cahnon,  the  author  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  has  said : 

If  the  principle  of  disclosure  is  to  be 
honored  it  should  be  observed  by  aU  officers 
and  employees  in  policymaking  positions  in 
every  branch,  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  would 
require  that  each  individual  disclose  the 
source  of  each  Item  of  income  or  reim- 
bursement; and  of  any  gift  received  by 
him,  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  by 
his  spouse  or  by  his  dependents  from  out- 
side the  immediate  family  hartng  a  value 
in  excess  of  SlOO;  together  vi  ith  fees  and 
honorariums  for  speeches,  articles  or  at- 
tendance at  conventions  or  other  assem- 
blies. In  addition,  the  individual  would 
be  required  to  disclose  the  value  of  assets 
and  liablliOes  held  either  in  his  own 
name,  or  by  him  and  his  spouse  jointly, 
by  his  spouse  or  by  his  dependents. 

All  dealings  in  securities,  commodities 
or  real  property  whether  made  by  the 
individual  or  by  the  Individual  and  his 
spouse  Jointly  or  by  any  person  acting 


on  ills  behalf  would  also  have  to  be  re- 
ported. 

All  reports  would  be  fUed  with  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  and  would  be  public  documents. 
Tlie  first  report  required  would  be  due 
30  days  after  the  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

The  GAO  has  estimated  the  costs  of 
this  type  of  operation  to  be  $2.75  per 
person  required  to  iUe.  Since  approxi- 
mately 15,000  Individuals  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  reports,  the  total  cost 
of  my  amendment  would  be  only  about 
$41,250. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pubUc  disclosure  of 
income  from  sources  other  than  one's 
Government  salary  or  of  transactions  in 
stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  is  al- 
most noa-exlstent.  The  executive  branch 
has  a  Presidential  executive  order  which 
is  more  of  an  administrative  directive 
than  a  disclosure  measure.  No  laws  now 
require  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  disclose  their  finances.  The  Fed- 
eral courts  subscribe  to  canons  of  ethics 
but  do  not  require  any  reporting  of  fi- 
nancial or  business  activities.  In  the 
Congress,  each  body  has  a  code  of  ethics 
but  these  codes  call  for  pubUc  reporting 
only  a'ith  respect  to  contributions,  gifts, 
or  honorariums.  Reports  of  outside  in- 
come, activities,  and  holdings  are  filed 
on  a  confidential  basis  and  are  not  open 
to  the  public. 

Voltmtarily  I  have  made  it  a  practice 
to  fully  disclose  my  own  finances  and  in- 
come tax  return.  At  least  104  of  my  col- 
leagues now  in  the  House  and  37  Sena- 
tors have  at  some  point  In  the  last  10 
years  made  some  kind  of  public  state- 
ment about  their  personal  finances.  Vol- 
imtary  disclasure,  however,  is  not  a  sat- 
isfactory resolution  of  the  problem  since 
each  statement  can  be  made  as  the  in- 
dividual chooses  and  no  standards  apply. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  "post- 
Watergate"  era  complete  and  public  dis- 
closure by  all  officials  in  policymaking 
positions  in  all  branches  is  needed  to 
help  dispel  the  prevalent  suspicion  and 
cynicism  of  the  workings  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Senator  John  Towu  has  even 
gone  beyond  my  proposal  and  has  said: 

In  this  day  of  distrust  for  public  office 
holders,  I  think  it  is  Imperative  that  Mem- 
Ijers  of  Congress — as  weU  as  the  President — 
open  their  tax  returns  for  public  Inspection. 

Many  Members  of  Congress — men  of 
unquestionable  integrity — hold  strong 
opinions  against  making  public  their 
personal  financial  affairs.  They  argue 
that  full  public  disclosure  would  amount 
to  a  deprivation  of  the  privacy  that  ordi- 
nary citizens  enjoy  with  respect  to  their 
holdings.  In  fact,  it  Is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  not  included  a  copy  of  an  in- 
dividual's income  tax  return  in  my 
amendment;  although  I  personally  feel 
that  public  officials  should  also  be  re- 
quired to  disclose  their  income  tax  re- 
turns. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  public  officials  have 
chosen  to  take  on  public  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  transcend  their  pri- 
vate interests  and  which  must  neces- 
sarily place  them  under  public  scrutiny. 
Representatives.  Senators,  Judges,  high- 
level  Federal  officials,  or  employees  make 


or  administer  laws  that  affect  business; 
they  write  or  administer  the  taxes  that 
corporations  as  well  as  individuals  must 
pay.  Since  they  must  regularly  deal  with 
questions  that  affect  every  segment  of 
the  economy  in  varying  ways,  as  Senator 
CmnicB  has  said: 

There  Is  every  legitimate  reason  for  makuig 
their  private  holdings  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  financial  disclosure  is 
needed  not  so  much  because  of  the 
wrongdoing  It  may  expose  or  prevent,  but 
because  of  the  doubts  it  will  lay  to  rest. 
The  vast  majority  of  public  officials 
abide  by  the  laws  they  make  and  ad- 
minister. One  of  the  primary  purposes  of 
financial  disclosure  is  to  convince  the 
public  that  it  can  trust  its  elected  rep- 
resentatives. As  Senator  Aolai  Steven- 
son III  has  pointed  out: 

Trust  must  tje  earned  with  facts:  it  cannot 
be  elicited  with  empty  words. 

Disclosure  is  also  the  best  means  of 
f>ollclng  avoidable  conflicts  of  interest 
because  it  allows  constituents  to  make  an 
informed  judgment  about  a  [lublic  offi- 
cial's performance  of  his  public  duties  in 
the  face  of  a  possible  conflict.  In  addi- 
tion, full  public  disclosure  wlU  encourage 
public  officials  to  judge  their  own  con- 
duct with  greater  care.  It  will  also  pro- 
vide the  overwhelming  majority  of  Gov- 
ernment officials  the  strong  ground  of 
truth  to  stand  on  against  unfair  charges 
and  innuendo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  clamor  for 
full  fuiancial  disclosure  was  only  inten- 
sified by  Watergate.  In  fact,  the  move- 
ment for  personal  disclosure  has  been 
gaining  momentum  since  the  late  1940's. 
Former  Senator  Wayne  Morse  Intro- 
duced a  bill  on  the  subject  In  1946.  In 
1952  former  Senator  Paul  Douglas  wrote 
in  his  book,  "Ethics  In  Government": 

The  good  name  of  the  vast  majority  of 
pubUc  servants  has  been  besmirched  by  the 
misbehavior  of  a  relatively  smaU  minority. 
,  .  .  the  pubUc  has  come  to  twiieve  ttiat  the 
revealed  sins  of  the  few  are  the  predominate 
practices  of  the  many.  In  the  long  run  per- 
haps this  Is  the  worst  consequence  of  the  evU 
acts  which  have  come  to  light.  The  men  who 
have  committed  unettiical  acts  have  not  only 
disgraced  themselves;  they  have  disgraced 
the  federal  service  and  they  have  seriously 
weakened  the  faith  which  people  have  In 
their  government.  When  faith  is  thus  weak- 
ened, the  power  of  our  democracy  to  survive 
...  is  also  dangerously  impaired. 

PubUc  knowledge  of  Incomes  of  public  of- 
ficials should  have  a  reassuring  effect.  In  the 
white  light  of  the  facts,  false  suspicions  and 
mistrust  will  dlmlatsh. 

On  March  14.  1964,  a  Gallup  Poll  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  asked  if 
tlie  American  people  would  approve  re- 
quiring Congressmen  to  make  public  dis- 
closure of  their  financial  holdings  and 
income  every  year.  The  results  were:  65 
percent  in  favor;  23  percent  opposed;  12 
percent  no  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  State  legislatures 
have  already  adopted  full  financial  dis- 
closure laws  similar  to  my  amendment 
and  these  laws  have  been  upheld  by  the 
courts.  In  the  case  of  Stein  v.  Howlett. 
289  N.E.  2d  409;  cert,  denied  412  U.S.  925 
(1873) .  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  up- 
held that  State's  financial  disclosure  law. 
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requiring  the  detailed  disclosure  of  all  in- 
come, assets,  and  Investments  over  desig- 
nated amounts,  against  the  conc^titu- 
tional  challenge  ot  overbreadth  and  un- 
wai-ranted  State  inti-aslon  upon  the  right 
of  privacy.  This  case  was  cited  with  ap- 
proval by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  case  of  Fritz  v.  Gordon,  517 
P.  2d  911  (1974),  which  upheld  the  fi- 
nancial disclosuie  law  of  the  State  of 
Washington  against  similar  constitu- 
tional challenges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  that  other, 
separate,  bills  are  pending  on  this  sub- 
ject— and,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  bills 
have  been  pending  on  this  subject  since 
1946.  That  is  just  the  point,  there  Is 
Uttle  likelihood  of  action  on  these  other 
bills— as  the  past  has  proven.  Therefore. 
I  am  offering  my  amendment  to  the 
House  Administration  Committee's  elec- 
tion campaign  bill  as  an  opportunity  to 
finally  allow  the  House  to  vote  yea  or  nay 
on  personal  financial  disclosure. 

Moreover,  as  Senator  Tower  has  said, 
legislation  dealing  with  personal  fi- 
nancial disclosure  "is  an  important  and 
essential  part  of  any  campaign  reform. 
It,  in  my  opinion,  would  do  much  to  im- 
prove the  attitude  of  the  American  peo- 
ple toward  their  elected  i-epi-esentatives." 

In  Senator  Steveiwson's  words: 

The  legacy  of  Watergate  can  be  either  lui- 
gering  pubUc  cynicism  ana  governmental 
drift,  or  more  open  ana  effective  self-govern- 
ment. I  t>eUeve  we  have  the  will  and  the 
vision  to  make  ibe  right  choice,  and  that 
the  enactment  of  financial  disclosure  legis- 
lation is  an  important  part  of  that  choice. 

The  text  of  my  amendment  follows: 
Page  40.  Unmedtately  after  line  20.  Insert 

the  following  new  title : 

TITLE    m— DISCLOSURE    OP    PINAKCIAL 
INTERESTS   BY  CERTAIN   FEDERAL  OF- 
FICERS AND  EMPLOYEES 
FTDEBAL   EMPLOYEX  riNANClAL  DISCLOSURE 
REQtJIKEUENTS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Any  candidate  for  nomina- 
tion for  or  election  to  Federal  office  who.  at 
the  time  he  becomes  a  candidate,  does  not 
occupy  any  such  office,  shall  file  within  one 
month  after  he  becomes  a  candidate  for  such 
office,  and  eacb  Member  of  Congress,  each 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Judicial  branch  or 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
who  is  compensated  at  a  rate  In  excesa  of 
832,000  per  annum,  any  Individual  occupy- 
ing the  position  of  an  oUlccr  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  who  performs  duties  of 
the  type  generally  performed  by  an  Indivi- 
dual occupying  grade  GS-I6  of  the  General 
Schedule  or  any  higher  grade  or  position  fas 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Supervisory  Of- 
ficers regardless  of  the  ra^-e  of  compensation 
of  such  Individual),  any  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  Is  compensated  In  an 
amount  equal  to  or  lu  excess  of  the  amount 
of  pay  for  pay  grade  0-7  or  any  higher  grade 
of  pay  established  under  chapter  3  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  the  President,  and 
the  Vice  President  shall  nie  annually,  with 
the  Board,  a  report  containing  a  full  and 
complete  statement  of — 

{ I  >  the  amount  of  each  tax  paid  by  the 
individual,  by  the  Individual  and  the  Indivi- 
dual's spouse  filing  Jointly,  or  by  the  Indivi- 
dual's spouse  flUng  separately  for  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year; 

(2)  the  amount  and  source  of  each  item 
of  Income,  each  item  of  reimbursement  for 
any  expenditure,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate 
of  gifts  from  one  source  (other  than  gifts 
received  from  bis  spouse  or  any  member  of 


his  tmmetilate  famDv)  received  by  him.  by 
him  4nd  his  spouse  Jointly,  by  bis  spouse, 
or  by  his  dependents,  during  the  preceding 
L-,iiendar  year  which  exceeds  9100  In  amotint 
or  value.  Including  any  fee  or  other  honorar- 
ium received  by  him  for  or  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  or  dcllvei-y  of  any 
Kpfcch  or  address,  attendance  at  any  con- 
voMnoti  or  other  assembly  of  Individuals,  or 
the  pieparation  of  any  article  or  other  com- 
poaition  for  publication,  and  the  monetary 
\al\ie  of  subsistence,  entertainment,  travel, 
and  other  facilities  received  by  him  In  klnd; 

(31  the  identity  of  each  asset  held  by  him, 
by  hhn  and  his  spouse  joUitly,  by  his  spouse, 
or  by  his  dependents,  which  has  a  value  In 
exces3  of  »l,000.  and  the  amount  of  each 
liability  owed  by  him  or  by  him  and  his 
spouse  Jointly,  together  with  the  amount 
of  each  liability  whlc'-  is  oweC  with  respect 
to  any  flnancial  Interest  which  is  under  his 
constructive  control,  which  Is  In  excess  of 
«I,000  as  of  the  close  of  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year: 

(4)  any  transactions  In  securities  of  any 
business  entity  by  him  or  by  him  and  bis 
.spouse  Jointly,  or  by  any  person  acting  on 
his  behalf  or  pursuant  to  his  direction  di-r- 
iug  the  preceding  calendar  year  if  the  ag- 
gregate amount  involved  in  transactions  In 
the  securities  of  such  business  entity  exceeds 
*1.000  during  such  year; 

(&|  all  transactions  ir  commodities  by 
him,  or  by  hUn  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  or  by 
any  person  acting  on  his  behalf  or  pursuant 
to  his  direction  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year  If  the  ^gregate  amount  Involved 
In    such    transactions   exceeds    fi.OOO:    and 

(6)  any  purchase  or  sale  of  real  property 
or  any  interest  therein  by  him,  or  by  him 
and  his  .spouse  Jointly,  or  by  any  person 
eu:ting  on  his  behalf  or  pursuant  to  bis  di- 
rection, during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
if  the  value  of  property  Involved  In  such 
purchase  or  sale  exceeds  $1,000. 

(b)  Reports  required  by  Uils  section  (other 
than  reports  so  required  by  candidates  for 
nomination  for  or  election  to  Federal  office) 
shall  be  filed  not  later  than  May  15  of  each 
year.  A  person  who  ceases,  prior  to  such 
date  in  any  year,  to  occupy  the  office  or 
posHldli  the  occupancy  of  which  imposes 
upon  him  the  reporting  requirements  con- 
tained m  subsection  (a)  shall  file  such  report 
on  the  last  day  he  occupies  such  office  or 
position,  or  on  such  later  date,  not  more  than 
three  months  after  such  la.st  day.  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe. 

(c)  Reporia  required  by  this  section  shall 
be  In  such  form  and  detail  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe.  The  Board  may  provide  lor  the 
grouping  of  items  of  income,  sources  of  in- 
come, assets,  liabilities,  dealings  in  securi- 
ties or  conunodities,  and  purchases  and  sales 
of  real  property,  when  separate  itemization 
Is  not  feasible  or  Is  not  necessary  for  an 
acciirate  disclosure  of  the  income,  net  worth, 
dealing  In  securities  and  commodities,  or 
purchases  and  sales  of  real  property  of  any 
Individual. 

Id>  Any  person  who  wUIfuUy  talis  to  file 
a  report  required  by  this  section  or  who 
knowingly  and  willfully  files  a  false  report 
under  this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  83.000,  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

(e)  All  reports  filed  under  this  section 
shall  be  maintained  by  the  Board  as  public 
records,  which,  under  such  reasonable  rules 
as  It  sliall  prescribe,  shall  l>o  available  for 
Inspection  by  members  of  the  public. 

(1)  For  the  purposes  of  any  report  required 
by  this  section,  an  individual  is  considered 
to  be  President.  Vice  President,  a  Member  of 
Congress,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service, 
during  any  calendar  year  If  he  serves  in  any 
such  position  for  more  than  six  months  dur- 
ing such  calendar  year. 

(g)  *rbe  first  report  required  under  tbla 


section  shall  be  due  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section  and 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  who  shall,  for  purposes 
of  this  subjection,  have  the  powers  and 
duties  conferred  upon  the  Board  by  this 
section. 

( h )  For  purposes  of  this  section— 
1 1 }  the  term  •income"  means  gross  Income 
as   defined   hy   section    61    of   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954: 

(2)  the  term  "tax"  means  any  Federal. 
State,  or  local  Income  tax  and  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  property  tax; 

(3)  the  term  "security"  means  security  as 
defined  in  section  2  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  05U.8.C.  77b>: 

|4)  the  term  "commodity"  means  com- 
modity as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2) ; 

(6)  the  term  "transactions  in  securities  or 
commodities"  means  any  acquisition,  hold- 
ing, withholding,  use,  transfer,  or  other  dis- 
position involving  any  security  or  com- 
modity; 

(6)  the  term  "Member  of  Congress"  means 
a  Senator,  a  Representative,  a  Resident 
Commissioner,  or  a  Delegate; 

(7)  the  term  "officer"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  section  2104  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code: 

(8)  the  term  "employee"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  210S  of  such  title: 

(9)  the  term  "uniformed  service"  means 
any  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  commissioned 
corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  or  the 
commissioned  corps  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration; 

(10)  the  term  "immediate  family"  means 
the  child,  parent,  grandparent,  brother,  or 
sister  of  an  individual,  and  the  spouses  of 
such  persons; 

(11)  the  term  "candidate"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  It  by  section  301(b)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
431(b)): 

( 12)  the  term  "Federal  office"  has  the 
meaning  given  it  by  section  301(c)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
n.S.C.  431(c)):  and 

(13)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Supervisory  Officers  established  by  section 
308(a)  (1)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971. 

And  redesignate  aie  following  title  and  sec- 
tions accordingly. 

Page  66,  line  16.  Insert  "(1)"  Immediately 
after  "(b)". 

Page  56.  immediately  after  line  18,  add  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

(2)  The  provisions  of  title  in  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


NOVEMBER  U  IS  VETERANS  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  ( Mr.  Talcott  > 
is  recognized  for  5  mlLUtes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  C.  eaker.  Today  I 
BLi  introducing  legislation  to  return  the 
annual  observance  of  Veteran's  Day  to 
Novemt>er  11.  Each  year  this  Nation 
pauses  to  pay  tribute  to  those  who  have 
laid  down  Uieir  civilian  pursuits  and 
taken  up  arms  in  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

Each  generation  has  been  tested  in  the 
crucible  of  combat.  Each  has  had  to  pay 
a  terrible  price  in  blood  and  anguish  to 
preserve  the  blessings  of  freedom  we  all 
enjoy.  Each  Is  due  the  undying  gi-atltude 
or  every  American. 

PoUowing  the  Great  War  of  our  fa- 
thers, Armistice  Day  was  established  on 
November  11  to  commemorate  the  date 
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on  which  the  war  to  end  all  wars  was 
concluded.  Millions  fell  in  that  conflict, 
and  millions  more  returned  home  bear- 
ing the  scars  of  war.  It  -vas  altogether 
fitting  and  appropriate  that  their  sacri- 
flc-  should  be  remembere-'  by  their  fel- 
low citizens  each  year.  Armistice  Day  was 
a  day  of  reflection,  a  day  for  those  who 
snryived  to  honor  those  who  dlO  not. 

Our  generation  learned  that  our  fa- 
thers had  iiot  been  successful  In  the 
effort  to  end  all  wars.  In  fact,  we  learned 
that  the  seeds  of  World  War  II  were  sown 
i:-.  the  peace  of  the  flrst  war. 

We  too  laid  down  our  civilian  lives 
and  went  to  farflung  battlefields  to  de- 
fend democracy.  The  cemeteries  of 
Europe  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
were  destined  to  be  the  final  resting 
places  for  our  generation's  citizen 
soldiers. 

When  we  returned  from  distant  the- 
aters of  war  we  Joined  ranks  with  our 
fathers  on  November  11  each  year  to 
honor  those  whose  sacrifices  had  kept 
this  Nation  free. 

Since  then,  we  have  been  joined  by 
veterans  tempered  In  the  frozen  moun- 
tains of  Korea  and  the  steaming  jimgles 
of  Vietnam.  Each  generation  has  Joined 
In  a  single  purpose.  We  honor  those  who 
served,  we  honor  those  who  died,  we 
honor  those  who  have  learned  that  free- 
dom is  never  free. 

Now,  however.  Veterans  Day  is  Just 
another  3-day  holiday.  America  no  longer 
pauses  on  the  anniversary  of  the  armis- 
tice to  reflect  and  honor  her  veterans. 
One  hundred  and  eleven  years  ago  at 
the  dedication  of  the  military  cemetery 
at  Gettysburg,  President  Lincoln  spoke  of 
the  debt  that  we  owe  to  those  who  have 
served.  His  thoughts  are  worth  remem- 
bering today : 
But  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — 

we  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  baUow 

this  ground.  The  brave  men.  llvtog  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far 
above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The 
world  win  nttle  note,  nor  long  remember, 
what  we  say  here,  but  It  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here.  It  Is  for  us.  the  living, 
rather,  to  l»e  dedlcat«d  to  the  great  task  re- 
maining before  us.  That  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  Increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion— that  «e  here  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
In  vain — that  this  Nation,  under  God.  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  Earth. 

I  urge  the  House  to  reinstate  Novem- 
ber 11  of  each  year  as  Memorial  Day,  to 
remember  and  honor  our  veterans  of  all 
wars. 


As  one  who  has  long  lamented  the  ab- 
sence of  Individual  liberty  in  the  land  of 
Socrates  and  the  reluctance  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  bring  pressure  upon 
Athens  for  a  restoration  of  constitutional 
government,  I  find  this  development  an 
occasion  for  great  joy. 

While  the  transition  will  not  be  with- 
out problems,  I  have  never  doubted  the 
capacity  of  the  Greek  people  to  find  and 
maintain  that  delicate  balance  between 
liberty  and  license  without  which  democ- 
racy cannot  survive. 

Today's  events  vindicate  the  stead- 
fast devotion — and  suffering— of  thou- 
sands of  Greek  patriots  who  never  bowed 
to  the  dictator's  threats  and  kept  alive 
the  spirit  of  democracy  even  when  mar- 
tial law  ruled  every  street  comer  of 
Athens  and  the  jails  teemed  with  polit- 
ical prisoners. 

The  transition  in  Athens  is  cause  for 
thanksgiving  and  rejoicing  wherever 
liberty  flourishes,  and  especially  In  the 
Atlantic  community.  It  removes  a  cancer 
dangerous  to  the  entire  NATO  commu- 
nity. For  the  flrst  time  since  the  Atlantic 
Treaty  was  signed  the  people  rule  In  each 
of  the  15  nations  of  NATO.  May  it  alwavs 
be  thus. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  CRADLE  OF 
DEMOCRACY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Finblet)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  res- 
ignation today  of  the  dictator  of  Greece 
In  order  to  permit  transfer  of  govern- 
ment to  civilian  control  restores  democ- 
racy to  the  cradle  of  democracy  for  the 
flrst  time  In  7  years. 


CONGRESSMAN  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 
ANNOONCES  RESULTS  OP  1974 
LEGISLATIVE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annukzio*  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit by  unanimous  consent  as  ofBclal 
business  the  results  of  a  poll  which  I 
conducted  recently  to  obtain  the  opin- 
ions of  citizens  residing  in  the  nth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent,  on  Issues  of  na- 
tional significance  imder  consideration 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

More  than  21,000  questionnaires  were 
completed  and  reluined,  and  I  would 
like  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
to  all  those  who  responded.  I  am  pleased 
by  the  size  of  the  response,  which  has  In- 
creased each  year,  and  particularly  by 
the  extensive  cotnments  added  by  so 
many  of  my  constituents. 

Although  polls  provide  helpful  indi- 
cations of  citizen  concerns,  no  public  of- 
ficial can  be  guided  by  the  results  of  polls 
alone.  An  elae«ed  officials  highest  obli- 
gation Is  to^is  oath  of  office  and  to  the 
constitutional  order,  and  sometimes 
therefore,  he  must  vote  his  own  con- 
science despite  an  aroused  public  feeling 
or  a  sudden  turn  in  public  attitude. 

Many  of  my  constituents  emphasized 
this  obligation  by  telling  me  in  their 
comments  that  they  were  glad  to  express 
their  opinions  but  at  the  same  time 
wanted  me  to  make  the  final  judgment 
on  what  was  best  for  our  Nation  and  its 
people. 

This  Questionnaue.  therefore,  has  pro- 
vided the  means  for  an  exchange  of 
views— between  citiaen  and  legislator— 
which  is  so  valuable  to  me  and  is  so  vital 
to  the  fabric  of  our  democracy.  Fifteen 
broad  questions  were  asked  relating  to 


both  domestic  and  foreign  policy  issues, 
and  the  responses  on  the  questionnaires 
were  tabulated  entirely  by  computer.  Be- 
fore listing  a  numerical  summary  of  the 
tabulation,  I  want  to  point  out  some 
significant  reactions  to  several  impor- 
tant issues. 

On  four  major  issues.   11th  D^trict 

residents  were  almost  evenly  divided 

impeachment,  campaign  financing,  in- 
flation, and  NATO  troop  strength.  On 
these  questions,  no  clear  consensus  of 
opinion  emerged. 

On  the  impeachment  issue.  45  per- 
cent wanted  to  remove  the  President 
from  office  either  through  resignation  or 
impeachment,  and  45  percent  wanted 
him  to  remain  in  office,  with  10  percent 
undecided. 

On  the  campaign  financing  issue,  44 
percent  wanted  Presidential  campaigns 
financed  with  tax  revenues,  while  44 
percent  did  not,  and  12  percent  were 
undecided.  On  congressional  campaigns, 
41  percent  favored  financing  with  tax 
revenues,  while  45  percent  did  not,  and 
14  percent  were  undecided. 

On  the  Inflation  issue.  38  percent  fa- 
vored wage,  price,  and  profit  controls, 
while  37  percent  favored  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  and  25  percent  were 
either  undecided  or  wanted  gradual  de- 
control. 

On  NATO  troop  strength  In  Europe, 
40  percent  wanted  to  maintain  our  pres- 
ent troop  strength,  43  percent  wanted  to 
reduce  it,  while  17  percent  were  vm- 
decided. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  in 
the  next  few  weeks  is  expected  to  make 
a  recommendation  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  issue  of  impeach- 
ment. In  the  meantime,  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  on  which  I 
serve,  has  completed  work  on  a  cam- 
paign reform  measure  which  I  sup- 
ported and  wliich  provides  for  public 
financUig  of  Presidential  elections  and 
Presidential  piimaries  through  the  tax 
checkoff  voluntary  method.  This  new 
measure  is  designed  to  strengthen  the 
Federal  Campaign  Reform  Act  of  1971. 
which  I  also  supported  and  which  re- 
quires that  campaign  contributions  be 
reported  and  made  public.  However,  the 
1974  bill  is  far  superior  to  the  1971  law 
because  it  not  only  provides  for  full  dis- 
closure but  places  limitations  on  contri- 
butions. 

Over  and  over  again,  in  comments  on 
the  questionnaires,  citizens  expressed 
their  grave  concern,  which  I  share,  over 
runaway  inflation  that  Is  lowering  the 
living  standard  of  aU  Americans.  One 
major  reason  for  our  cuixent  unstable 
economic  condition  is  the  increase  In  our 
money  supply  caused  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  an  independent  agency  nin 
without  Congressional  oversight.  The 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve,  recently  moved  to  serve 
notice  by  having  passed  in  the  House  a 
bill  providing  an  audit  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  It  Is  our  hope  that  this  will  be  a 
warning  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
that  Congress  is  closely  monitoring  in- 
terest rates,  for  there  is  no  other  single 
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item  more  responsible  for  higher  prices 
than  tod&y's  escalating  prime  Interest 
rate. 

Additionally,  the  Congre.sslonal  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act,  which  I 
strongly  supported.  Is  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  the  flght  against  Inflation.  This 
law  establishes  a  new  budget  system  un- 
der which  Congress  is  responsible  for 
setting  the  budget  and  for  allocating 
funds.  In  order  that  we  may  meet  our 
obligations  with  no  deficit  spending.  In 
the  event  we  collect  more  money  that  we 
.";pend.  this  money  will  be  used  to  pay 
off  our  national  debt.  For  America  to 
survive.  It  Is  absolutely  necessai7  for 
the  Congress  to  restore  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary sanity  to  our  Federal  budget  policy. 
The  response  to  the  NATO  troop 
strength  question  was  of  special  interest 
because  of  the  great  change  in  sentiment 
since  my  survey  a  year  ago  when  I  aslted 
the  same  question.  In  1973.  20  percent 
wanted  to  Iteep  NATO  troop  strength  as 
it  wa.'!.  while  70  percent  B-anted  to  reduce 
it.  and  10  percent  were  undecided.  This 
year.  40  percent  want  to  maintain  NATO 
troop  strength  bs  It  is.  while  43  percent 
want  to  reduce  it.  and  17  percent  are 
imdeclded.  Thus,  there  definitely  is  grow- 
ing support  for  maintaining  a  strong 
defense  In  Europe,  and  I  shall  certainly 
keep  this  in  mind  when  1  attend  future 
meetings  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  where  I  have  served  as  a 
U.S.  delegate  on  the  Economic  Commit- 
tee for  several  years. 

The  strongest  response  to  the  15  ques- 
tions was  on  mandatory  life  sentences 
for  drug  pushers,  with  89  percent  favor- 
ing life  sentences  for  drus  pushers  con- 
victed a  second  time,  and  only  8  percent 
opposed.  In  a  related  question.  85  per- 
cent favored  the  death  penalty  for  severe 
crimes,  with  only  10  percent  opposed.  I 
supported  the  mandatory  death  penalty 
In  the  Anti-HUacklng  Act  which  passed 
the  House  recently,  and  shall  vote  for 
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pending  legislation  to  provide  mandatory 
life  sentences  tor  drug  pushers  when  this 
bill  reaches  the  House  floor  for  action.  I 
feel  stiongly  that  every  means  at  our 
disposal  must  be  used  to  bring  down  the 
high  crime  rate  and  make  our  city  streets 
safe  once  again  for  our  citizens,  and  cer- 
talnlj-.  tougher  penalties  can  serve  as  a 
forceful  deterrent  to  seHous  crimes. 

Under  the  headiiig  of  tax  reform.  I 
asked  a  series  of  eight  questions  regard- 
ing changes  in  tax  laws,  and  11th  Dis- 
trict residents  overwhelmingly  indicated 
their  desire  to  see  inequities  eliminated 
and  the  tax  burden  more  fairly  dis- 
tributed among  all  our  citizens.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which 
drafts  tax  legislation,  is  completmg  ac- 
tion on  a  tax  reform  bill  after  months 
of  intensive  deliberations.  Already  in- 
cluded In  this  tax  bill  Is  a  tax  deduction 
for  retirees  based  on  my  "$5,000  tax  ex- 
emption on  pension  income"  proposal. 
The  committee  also  has  under  considera- 
Uon  my  proposal  to  elhnlnate  the  In- 
equity that  has  long  existed  as  far  as  our 
single  taxpayers  are  concerned,  and  Is 
working  on  cutting  out  special  Interest 
tax  breaks  which  permit  high-income  in- 
dividuals and  large  companies  to  escape 
their  fair  share  of  taxation,  as  well  as 
changing  the  dollar  amount  of  deduc- 
tions, the  value  of  which  has  diminished 
through  the  eroding  Influence  of  infla- 
tion. 

The  energy  crisis  was  another  area  of 
grave  concern  for  11th  District  residents. 
By  large  margins,  they  indicated  they 
wanted  an  excess  profits  tax  on  windfall 
profits,  audit  of  oil  company  records, 
mass  transit  operating  subsidies,  and  an 
oil-out  Federal  effort  to  insure  U.S.  self- 
sufflclency  in  the  future. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Con- 
gress has  been  making  steady  progress 
toward  achieving  the.'ie  goals.  Legislation 
which  I  have  sponsored  or  .supported  to 
empower  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration to  collect  informsUon  and  data 
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on  enei-gy  supplies  and  reserves,  to  phase 
out  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  to  In- 
sme  that  at  least  20  percent  of  imported 
oil  be  carried  on  U.S.  flagships,  to  pro- 
vide mass  transit  operating  subeldies,  to 
harness  solar  energy  for  heating  and 
cooling  homes,  to  develop  geothermal 
energy  resources,  and  to  encourage  re- 
search in  fossil,  nuclear,  and  advanced 
energy  systems  has  already  passed  the 
Congress  or  is  well  along  in  the  legis- 
lative process. 

Eighty-three  percent  of  those  who  re- 
sponded were  opposed  to  forced  busing  of 
schoolchildren  out  of  their  neighbor- 
hoods as  a  means  of  achiertng  racial 
balance.  My  own  position  diulng  past 
Congresses  has  been  REoinst  forced  bus- 
ing. During  the  present  93d  Congress 
which  began  in  January  1973,  nine  votes 
have  been  taken  thus  for  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  this  Issue,  and 
again,  in  each  instance  I  voted  against 
foreed  busing.  If  this  Issue  should  come 
to  the  House  floor  in  the  future.  I  shall 
continue  to  sustain  my  position  and  op- 
pose forced  busing  of  schoolchildren  to 
achieve  racial  balance. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker  84  percent  of  the 
citizens  who  responded  felt  that  we 
should  raise  the  present  $2,400  annual 
earnings  limitation  for  social  .securit^  re- 
cipients, and  I  fully  agree.  Galloping  In- 
flation has  hurt  all  of  us,  but  It  has  hurt 
most  of  all  our  senior  cttlrens  who  aie 
living  on  fixed  Incomes.  Lifting  the  In- 
come limitation  wiU  give  them  some 
measure  of  relief,  and  I  shall  vote  to  lift 
this  limit  when  legislation  reaches  the 
House  floor  for  action. 

It  Is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  of 
those  who  returned  the  questionnaire 
the  largest  number — 44  percent— were 
in  the  45-64  age  category,  while  the 
smallest  number— 13  percent— were  in 
the  15-29  age  category. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUowlne  is  the  com- 
pleted quesUonnalre  tabulation  accord- 
mg  to  percentages : 
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RHODESIAN  CHROME:  MISLEADINQ 
OPPOSITION  TO  S.  1868 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ulinols  (Mr.  Metcalfei  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
9.  S.  1868.  a  bill  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  to  halt  the 
importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome  and 
ferrochrome  was  reported  out  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  The 
passage  of  this  bill  is  crucial  to  the  United 
States  from  both  a  legal  and  economic 
standpoint.  Legally,  this  bill  would  re- 
store the  United  States  to  its  position  as 
a  law-abiding  member  of  the  interna- 
tional commimity  by  insuring  U.S.  com- 
pliance with  the  U.N.  economic  sanctions 
against  the  illegal  government  of  Rhode- 
sia, sanctions  which  were  requested  by 
Great  Britain  in  1966.  With  the  passage 
of  the  Byrd  amendment  in  1971.  the 
United  States  became  the  only  country 
to  officially  violate  those  sanctions.  Eco- 
nomically, the  importation  of  ferro- 
chrome from  Rhodesia  has  had  a  serious 
negative  effect  on  our  domestic  chrome 
industry.  For  example,  according  to  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America — 

Seven  USWA  locals  who  once  emplo^'ed 
2,800  workera  In  four  companies  in  Ohio. 
West  Virginia.  South  Carolina  and  Alabama 
now  have  a  work  force  almost  30  percent 
smaUer — d^ectlp  attributable  to  /crrochrome 
imports  of  which  Rhodesia  is  the  largest 
source  (original  emphasis) . 

Thus  we  see  a  pattern  apparent  in 
other  U.S.  industries,  that  is.  U.S.  com- 
panies callously  taking  advantage  of  the 
cheap  labor  available  in  the  minority- 
ruled,  apartheid  Govenunent  of  Rho- 
desia at  the  expense  of  workers  in  this 
country.  The  passage  of  S.  1868  would  be 
one  step  which  would  protect  domestic 
jobs  and  workers  and  thereby  help  to 
strengthen  our  lagging  economy. 

The  U.S.  companies  which  are  involved 
in  the  chrome  trade  with  Rhodesia  raise 
the  specious  argument  of  national  secu- 
rity needs  In  order  to  justify  their  ac- 
tions. This  argument  has  been  refuted  by 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  William  P. 
Clements,  Jr.  in  a  letter  to  Congressmen 
Phaser  and  Dices  dated  July  20.  1973. 
In  that  letter.  Mr.  Clements  concluded 
that- 
According  to  an  estimate  prepared  in  1973 
by  OEP  (Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness). 
the  metallurgical  grade  chromite  needed  by 
industry  to  support  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's steel  requirement  during  the  first 
year  of  a  war  amounts  to  .  .  .  2.3'.f  of  the 
quantity  held  in  the  Inventory  as  of  31 
December  1973.  Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  Etefense  requirement  for  metaUurgicat 
grade  chromite  Is  relatively  small,  and  that 
the  bulk  of  the  stockpile  inventory  would 
be  used  by  the  non-defense  industry  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency. 

It  is  apparent  that  these  companies  are 
using  the  national  security  argument  as 
a  smokescreen  in  their  quest  for  profits. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
nay  have  missed  this  material,  I  am  in- 
serting Into  the  Record  three  items:  An 
editorial  from  Steel  Labor,  the  Voice  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  en- 
titled "Job  Loss  Scare  in  ciirome":  the 
aforementioned  letter  from  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  William  P.  Clements, 


Jr.:  and  a  letter  from  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  dated  October  3. 
1973,  to  Congressmen  Fraser  and  Dices 
in  which  he  supports  the  passage  of  S. 
1868  (H.R.  8005) .  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues will  find  these  materials  enlight- 
ening. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  when  it  comes  to 
the  House  floor.  The  material  follows: 
iProm  Steel  Labor.  AprU  :974| 
Job  Loss  Scare  in  Chrome 
Perhaps  one  of  the  crudest  forms  of  in- 
timidation ton'ard  workUig  people  is  the 
ever-present  threat  of  job  loss,  activated  by 
large  corporate  interests  who  seek  to  im- 
prove their  profit-making  capacity  by  uti- 
lizing the  spectre  of  plant  shut-downs.  Un- 
fortunately, a  situation  exists  today  in  the 
United  States  where  the  worst  of  these  scare 
tactics  have  i>een  employed  against  members 
ot  the  United  Steelworkers  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

Some  companies  have  mode  misleading 
statements  that  Steelworker  jobs  are  en- 
dangered by  the  United  Nations  embargo  on 
Rhodesian  chrome.  They  have  sought  to  use 
some  members  of  our  union  in  their  efforts 
to  have  the  U.S.  ignore  the  sanctions  im- 
posed by  the  commuiilty  of  nations  against 
Rhodesia,  where  slave  labor  conditions  have 
underetandably  made  this  source  of  cheap 
labor  and  ore  attractive  to  multinational 
investments. 

Not  only  have  these  companies  distorted 
the  true  facts  surrounding  the  Rhodesian 
chrome  situation,  but  they  have  Ignored 
the  existence  of  ample  supplies  from  other 
countries  and  the  government  stockpUe  of 
chrome  ore  which  would  equal  current  im- 
ports from  Rhodesia  for  18  years. 

The  facts  are  that  specialty  steel  jobs  will 
not  be  lost  but  rather  VSVfA  ferrochrome 
Jobs  have  been  further  Jeopardized  because 
of  the  new  pressures  from  Rhodesian  ferro- 
chrome smelting  sources.  Last  year  the 
Ferroalloys  Association  declared  that  un- 
less "aid  is  forthcoming  soon  it  will  only  be 
a  matter  of  time  untU  almost  all  domestic 
production  of  ferrochrome  and  chromium 
metal  wUI  cease  and  the  bulk  of  our  coun- 
try's requirements  will  be  supplied  from  and 
dependent  on  foreign  production." 

The  pressure  of  low-cost  imports  of  ferro- 
chrome from  Rhodesia  began  to  be  felt  only 
mouths  after  passage  of  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment, which  "sanctioned"  the  U.S.  to  violate 
our  International  obligations  and  deal  with 
the  rump  government  created  by  Rhodesian 
racists.  Today  seven  USWA  locals  who  once 
employed  2.800  workers  in  four  companies  in 
Ohio.  West  Virginia.  South  Carolina  and  Ala- 
bama now  have  a  work  force  almost  30  per 
cent  smaller — directly  attributed  to  ferro- 
chrome imports  of  which  Rhodesia  is  the 
largest  source. 

Steelworkers  who  have  been  anked  by 
company  publications  and  mailings  to  sup- 
port their  lobbying  efforts  to  continue  this 
source  of  cheap  ferrochrome  may  correctly 
ask  if  the  motivation  behind  this  concern 
la  not  American  Jobs,  but  rather  multi- 
national profits?  Union  Carbide  and  Poote 
Mineral  are  not  coincidental ly  the  most 
prominent  lobbyists  for  Rhodesia— for  they 
have  multimilUon  dollar  investments  in  that 
country  and  seek  to  protect  their  holdings. 
When  dealing  with  members  of  Congress. 
company  spokesmen  have  never  documented 
possible  Job  loss  due  to  any  adherence  to  the 
Rhodesian  boycott.  The  Job  loss  scare  Is  di- 
rected to  the  employes,  as  part  of  their  game 
plan  to  use  workers  as  pawns  to  Influence 
Congressmen.  They  have  not  and  cannot 
substantiate  their  attacks  on  USWA  Con- 
gressional testimony  that  American  steel- 
workers are  not  threatened  by  an  embargo  of 
Imports  from  Rhodesia.  Present  and  pro- 
jected steel  markets  are  strong  and  alternate 
sources  of  chrome  exist. 


Certain  companies,  whose  history  with 
thetr  own  employes  do  not  substantiate  an 
overconcern  for  people  before  profits,  have 
attempted  tp  confuse  some  USWA  memberr, 
for  their  purposes.  The  Job  loss  tactic,  applied 
in  the  past  to  union  organization,  pollution 
control,  occupational  health  and  safetv  and 
other  challenges  to  corporate  profits,  will  not 
hold  up  under  careful  scrutiny  and  honest 
investigation.  Pacts— and  not  job  loss 
scares — wlU  place  the  issue  into  trtie  per- 
spective. 

Lmxa  TO  Congressmen  FaASfa  and  Dices 
FkOM  Acting  SecaErrA«T  or  Defense  Wn.- 
LUM  P.  Clements,  Jr..  Recabdino  Chromu 
From  Rhodesia  and  Its  Relation  to  Our 
National  SEcmrrr  Requireuents  roa 
Metallurgical  Grade  Chromitt 
The  DEPtmr  Secsetart  of  Dctense. 

Washington,  D.C  .  July  20.  1973. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  FkAscR, 

C'lairman.  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  and  Movements.  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatires.  Washington.  D.C. 
,  Dear  Ma.  Ckaoiman:  TlUs  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  June  8.  1973,  regarding 
chrome  ore  imports  from  Southern  Rhodesia 
and  lu  relation  to  our  natural  security  re- 
quirements for  metaUurgical  grade  chromite. 
While  the  Department  of  Defense  la  one  or 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  stockpile  of  strategic 
materials,  we  do  not  control  stockpile.  The 
stockpile  is  operated  by  the  General  Sen-ices 
Administration  (OSA)  (this  function  wa« 
formerly  under  the  OfQce  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness but  was  recently  transferred  to 
GSA)  and  is  designed  to  protect  not  oniv 
the  industrial  needs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  during  an  emergency,  but  those  ol 
the  nation,  as  weU. 

Metallurgical  grade  chromite  consumed  by 
industry  in  the  production  allov  and  stain- 
less steels  after  it  is  first  refined  "into  allovin^ 
additives,  such  as  high  carbon  ferrochrom- 
lum.  The  quantities  of  these  additives  con- 
sumed are  controlled  by  iqieciflcationa  for 
the  steel  mUl  products.  The  DoD  docs  not 
directly  consume  chrome  ore  or  tbe  aliovinc 
materials.  Instead,  we  look  to  the  steel-mak- 
ing industry  to  obtain  the  raw  materials 
needed  to  produce  our  steel  requirements. 
When  requested,  in  connection  with  stocK- 
piling  activities,  we  provide  information  re- 
garding our  estimated  emergency  require- 
ments for  materials.  Because  it  is  so  difficult 
to  determine  the  ferroalloy  content  of  such 
a  broad  variety  of  steel  mill  products,  we  pro- 
vide  our  estimate  of  the  alloy  and  stalnle*?; 
steel  tonnages  which  we  expect  to  use  during; 
an  emergency.  GSA  obtains  the  total  national 
ferroalloy  usage  from  industry  and  through 
a  factoring  process  arrives  at  the  approximati; 
mUitary  demand. 

There  are  some  uses  of  chromium  metnla. 
however,  that  we  are  able  to  estimate,  for 
example,  specl.il  heat  resistant  components 
of    aircraft    engines.    These    comparatively 
small  direct  DoD  requirements  are  reported 
and  are  included  In  the  total   requirement 
calculation  for  stockpUe  planning  purposes. 
The  foUowing  direct  DoD   requirement   lor 
chromium  based  on  an  assumed  three  year 
war  were  reported  during  the  periods  shown: 
1963:  1.535  short  tons. 
196B:  I.3S0  short  tons. 
1973:  1.696  short  tons. 

According  to  an  estimate  prepnred  in  1973 
by  OEP.  the  metallurgical  grade  chromite 
needed  by  industry  to  support  the  Defense 
Department's  steel  requirement  during  the 
first  year  ol  a  war  amounts  to  126.300  short 
tons,  or  2.3'^r  of  the  quantity  held  in  the 
inventory  as  of  31  December  lfi72.  Thus,  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  Defense  requirement 
for  metaUurgical  grade  chromite  is  relatively 
small,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  stockpile  in- 
ventory would  be  used  by  the  nondefense 
industry  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 
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I  hope  the  above  wlU  assist  you  lii  your 
rc\  iew  of  th«  chiome  ore  Import  situation. 
Sincerely. 

W.  P.  Clemeints,  Jr. 


July  23,  ion 


hETVEK    TO    CONr.HlMiMfll     DltiCS    AMD    PXASKB 

P«on  SicmiuzT  or  Stitc  Klssmcn  Coh- 
camum  Hoosi  RnoLnTioM  8003  Relatixc 

TO  SH&tlKnlAK    ClUOUX 

The    StCSCTAIlT    OF    STATl. 

Wasitingttm.  October  3,  1973. 
Hon.  Charles  C.  Dices.  Jr.. 
ChtMirman,   Subcommittee   on   Africa,   Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  affairs.  Houx  o/  Krp. 
resentatirtf.  Waatiington,  D.C. 
Dkar  Mk.  CHAniMAN:  Thank  you  tor  your 
letter  of  October  1 ,  also  sl-nied  by  Congiess- 
mnn  Praser.  concerninB  HR.  8005,  a  bill  to 
restore  tile  United  StAte«  to  ftill  ndlierence 
to  the  United  Nation's  Rhodealan  sanctions 
program. 

I  am  pleafcd  with  UUa  occasion  to  reiter- 
at«  the  assurance  I  gave  In  my  couflrmatioa 
ta««rliigs  before  the  Senate  Porelen  Relations 
Committee  September  7.  that  the  Adminis- 
tration supports  efforts  in  Congress  to  repeal 
that  poruon  of  the  MUltary  Procurement 
Act  of  1971  commonly  known  as  the  Byrd 
Provision.  Moreover.  In  a  letter  of  August  a 
to  Chairman  Morgan.  Aaslsunt  Secretary  of 
State  for  CongresatonaJ  Relations  Marshal] 
Wrtsht  e.Tpressed  the  Administration's  strong 
backing  for  the  enactment  of  S.  18«8''H-H. 
80O5.  You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that 
various  agencies  within  the  government  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  review  that  letter 
prior  to  lu  dispatch,  and  that  r  had  per- 
sonally approved  It  as  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  National  Security  Affairs.  I  am  con- 
vinced now.  as  I  was  then,  that  the  Byrd 
provision  Is  not  essential  to  our  national 
security,  brings  us  no  real  economic  ad- 
vantage, and  18  detrimental  to  the  coDduci- 
of  foreign  relations. 

Tou  are.  of  course,  famUIar  with  the  evi- 
dence that  Imports  of  Rhodeslan  chrome  and 
nickel  are  no  longer  necessary  for  strategic 
reasons  and  that  a  request  la  currently  be- 
fore the  Congress  to  eliminate  our  stock- 
pile of  nickel  and  to  reduce  greatly  our  stock- 
pile of  metalltirglcal  grade  cbromlte.  It  la 
also  pertinent  to  note  that  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  the  Bj-rd  Provision,  the  per- 
centage of  Imporu  of  chrome  from  the  USSR 
actiiaay  increased  during  the  last  two  yeara. 
On  the  other  liand.  the  Byrtl  Provision  has 
Impaired  our  ability  to  obtain  tile  under- 
standing and  support  of  many  countries  In- 
cluding such  ImporUnt  African  natkms  aa 
Nigeria,  a  significant  source  of  petroleum 
and  a  ctmntry  where  we  have  iuvestments 
of  nearly  tl  billion. 

Thus,  I  believe  the  enactment  of  H.R.  8005 
Is  in  the  Interest  ol  the  nation,  and  accord- 
ingly I  support  your  efforts  to  .weure  Its 
passage.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
restate  my  views.  I  am  also  sending  a  reply 
to  Congressman  Praser. 
Sincerely. 

Uemst  a.   KlSfilHCEB. 


P.\NAMA  CANAL:  LEADING  VS 
STRATEGISTS  OPPOSE  SURREN- 
DER OP  U.S.  SOVEREIGNTY  OVER 
CANAL  ZONE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pievlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  PeDHsylvania  (Mr.  Flood i  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  1974,  in  Panama  City.  Republic  of 
Panama,  U.S.  Secretary  of  State.  Hetiry 
A.  Kiii-rtnger,  and  Panamanian  Foreign 
Minister.  Juan  A.  Tack,  signed  an  eight- 
point  agreement  to  govern  the  negotia- 


tion of  a  new  Panama  Canal  Treaty. 
This  agreement,  made  without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Congress,  has  sinister 
implications  for  both  interoceanic  com- 
merce and  hemispheilc  security. 

Stripped  of  Its  ambiguities,  contra- 
dictions and  sophistries,  this  eight -point 
nsreement  constitutes  a  blueprint  for  an 
r'bject  surrender  of  U.S.  sovereign  rights, 
power  and  authority  over  the  U.S- 
owned  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal. 
Extensively  reported  In  the  mass  news 
media  of  the  United  States  as  a  great 
diplomatic  victory,  the  program  for  giv- 
ing away  the  Canal  Zone  has  aroused 
concerned  citizens  all  over  the  Nation 
and  abroad,  which  shows  a  growing  pub- 
lic understanding  of  the  questions  in- 
volved. As  stated  in  an  address  by  me  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  July  15. 
my  correspondence  in  the  form  of  letters 
and  petitions  between  February  7  and 
July  4.  1974.  totals  4.604  citizens  from 
4g  States  who  strongly  oppose  the  pro- 
jected giveaway  and  9  who  accept  it. 
These  facts  stress  that  the  people  of  oiir 
country  are  far  ahead  of  their  govern- 
ment in  grasping  the  signiflcance  of  the 
loss  of  sovereign  control  over  the  Canal 
Zone. 

This  Interest,  however,  Is  not  limited 
to  the  laity  but  includes  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  strategists,  among  them 
tlie  leaders  of  the  U,S,  Strategic 
IiKtitutc,  Its  quarterly  magazine.  Stra- 
tegic Review,  is  a  high  quality  pubUca- 
tion,  dedicated  to  the  advancement  and 
understanding  of  the  principles  and 
practices.  railitar\'  and  political,  that 
serve  the  vital  Interests  and  security  of 
the  United  States.  Its  editor  in  chief  is 
Maj.  Gen,  Thomas  A,  Lane,  a  distin- 
guished strategist  and  engineer  whose 
active  career  included  service  with  the 
n.a  Army  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  duty 
on  the  stair  of  General  MacArthur  in  the 
Pacific  during  World  War  n. 

Because  of  so  much  misinformation  as 
regards  the  status  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  what  the  canal  meiuis  to  Panama 
has  been  published  in  the  mass  news 
media.  I  shall  state  a  few  basic  facts. 
The  Canal  Zone  is  U.S.  territory  acquired 
in  perpetuity  for  the  perpetual  operation 
of  the  canal.  The  direct  benefits  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama  from  the  Canal  Zone 
during  the  calendar  year  1973  were  tl87,- 
490,000,  This  figure  includes  the  treaty 
based  annuity  of  $2,328,200,  which  is  not 
a  rental  but  tlie  augmented  annuity  of 
the  Panama  Railroad,  an  obligation  as- 
sumed by  the  United  States  in  the  1903 
treaty.  This  significant  Information  is 
seldom  mentioned  In  current  publicity 
concerning  the  canal  subject. 

In  two  editorials,  the  Strategic  Review 
condemns  what  Is  now  being  attempted 
at  Panama  as  an  "act  of  Great  Power 
irresponsibility"  and  exposes  some  of  the 
fallacies  in  the  assumption  of  Ambassa- 
dor Ellsworth  Bunker,  who  is  conduct- 
ing the  negotiations.  In  this  general  con- 
nection, attention  is  invited  to  a  most 
perceptive  article  on  "Panama  Canal: 
Fiocus  of  Power  Politics"  by  Dr.  James  P 
Lucier  in  the  Strategic  Review,  spring 
1974,  which  was  quoted  In  an  Exten- 
sion of  Remarks  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  fiom  Ohio  iMi-.  Ash»book>  in 
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1974.  page  14676, 

The  two  indicated  editorials  follow  as 
ports  of  my  remarks  and  are  commended 
for  careful  reading : 

I  Prom  Strategic  Review,  winter  1974) 

TitE   PnOBLEM    IN   PaMAMA 

Ellsworth  Bunker,  so-recently  our  esteemed 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and 
presently  in  charge  of  negotiating  an  adjust- 
ment of  treaty  arrangements  with  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  has  annotinced  the  con- 
clusion of  a  broad  negotiating  agreement 
committing  the  United  Stotes  to  surrender 
Its  sovereign  rights  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The 
change  would  be  made  through  the  negotia- 
tion of  new  treaties  for  operation  and  de- 
fense of  the  Canal. 

The  announcement  was  accompanied  by 
sympathetic  propaganda  In  the  press,  affect- 
ing to  reassure  our  people  that  Canal  Zone 
sovereignty  is  a  relic  of  the  colonial  era  which 
allrouU  our  neighbor.  Panama,  and  must  be 
rellnqulshe<i  to  restore  good  relations.  We 
think  such  treatment  Is  a  serious  disservice 
to  an  Important  question  of  policy. 

When  the  United  States  became  interested 
in  building  a  canal  at  Panama,  the  Isthmus 
was  a  disease-ridden  Jimgle  area  In  which  a 
French  company,  in  twenty  years  of  effort 
and  at  a  cost  of  20.000  lives,  had  failed  utterly 
to  overcome  the  problems  of  aanltation  and 
engineering.  In  a  decade  of  great  Investment 
of  money,  energy  and  both  medical  and  engi- 
neering skills,  the  United  States  tranafonned 
the  country  of  Panama,  as  well  as  the  Zone, 
and  In  1914  opened  the  waterway. 

To  protect  this  Investment,  which  was  to 
be  for  the  ages,  the  United  States,  imder  the 
terms  of  the  Hay-Bunau-VarOla  Treaty  of 
1903  with  Panama,  had  uken  full  rights  of 
sovereignty  In  perpetuity  to  a  zone  ten  miles 
wide  embracing  the  Canal  route.  It  bad  also 
underUken,  In  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of 
1901  with  Great  BrlUin,  to  operate  the  Canal 
for  world  commerce  with  no  special  K-lvileites 
tor  VS.  shippers. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  net  cost  of  the 
Canal  to  the  Umted  States  to  date,  including 
defense  and  not  including  interest  on  invest- 
ment, has  been  about  88  billion. 

Until  the  riots  In  Panama  In  January.  1984 
the  United  States  had  made  conceseiona  to 
Panama  on  various  aspects  of  the  1903  TWaty 
but  had  firmly  resisted  claims  for  relinquish- 
ment of  sovereignty.  It  is  this  apparent 
change  of  position  on  the  perpetuity  of  U£. 
sovereignty  which  raises  important  new  ques- 
tions of  policy. 

Under  the  1903  Treaty,  the  authority  and 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  in  the  Canal 
Zone  are  legally  unchallengeable.  The  Canal, 
the  U.S.  investment  lu  it.  and  the  iuter^ts 
of  world  commerce  are  secure. 

Under  the  proposed  retrocession  of  sov- 
ereign powers  to  Panama,  that  Republic 
»-ouId  acquire  sovereign  rights  and  authority 
over  the  operation  and  dcfciF*  of  I^e  c-inal"' 
and  the  United  States  would  then  hold  any 
such  rights  only  by  virtue  of  Its  treaty  with 
Panama.  Against  eviction  by  a  hostile  gov- 
ernment In  Panama,  the  United  States  woiUd 
have  no  more  legal  standing  than  Britain 
had  against  Egypt  In  its  base  at  Suea  m 
19SI. 

The  population  of  Panama  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  Detroit,  about  l.s  million 
The  proposition  before  us  Is  that  Panama 
holds  some  Inherent  right  of  soverelgniv 
which  entitles  It  to  take  over  this  high  Amer- 
ican Investment  and  operate  it  for  Its  own 
benefit.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Panama 
has  no  such  right  today,  and  that  it  wUl  not 
have  Buch  authority  over  this  critical  water- 
way unleae  the  United  States  now  cedes  this 
authority  to  Panama. 

We  suggest  that  to  enter  such  negotiations 
today  la  a  serious  aiiandonment  of  U.S.  au- 
thority  and  responslbUity.  To  confide  this 
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crucial  waterway  to  the  nominal  control  of  a 
small  country  which  Is  Ul-quallSed  to  ad- 
minister or  defend  it  is  an  act  of  Great  Power 
Irresponsibility.  If  Great  Britain  had.  In  19S1. 
asserted  the  world  Interest  in  Sues  and  com- 
mitted military  forces  to  defend  that  inter- 
est, the  Canal  woiUd  not  have  been  closed 
but  would  today  be  a  lively  artery  of  com- 
merce bringing  great  tributary  benefit  to  the 
people  of  Egypt. 

TTie  belief  of  some  officials  that  US.  op- 
eration and  defense  of  the  Canal  under 
treaty  provisions,  instead  of  under  sover- 
eign authority,  would  eliminate  the  friction 
of  recent  years  is  a  calamitous  mlsjudgment 
of  the  present  scene.  Marxist-Leninist  sub- 
version would  be  mtenslfled  by  such  a  re- 
treat. Friction  would  mount  and  the  U.S.  po- 
sition would  become  intolerable.  The  UiUted 
States  would  be  compeUed  to  uae  fore« 
against  the  Republic  of  Paiuuna.  or  to  with- 
draw and  allow  the  Canal  to  be  operated  and 
defended  by  another  lessee.  That  Is  a  prospect 
which  no  PT«fildent  should  Impose  on  his 
successors. 

n  US.  sovereignty  Is  to  be  surrendered  m 
two  decades  or  five  decades,  that  decision 
should  be  made  by  Americans  who  wlU  be 
in  charge  of  national  policy  at  that  time. 
The  only  proper  consideration  for  our  leaders 
today  is  whether  the  United  States  should 
surrender  sovereignty  here  and  now.  If  tbey 
will  not  act  aSlrmatlvely  now.  tbey  shotild 
not  projudlce  the  right  of  another  genera- 
tion to  act  in  its  time. 
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B5  the  voice  of  the  people.  It  ass\mies  that 
these  attacks  on  the  U5.  Canal  Zone  can 
be  moderat«d  with  benefit  to  Canal  opera- 
tions by  giving  the  Zone  territory  back  to 
Panama.  But  these  premises  lack  credibility. 
The  apparent  aim  of  the  Government  of 
Panama  U  not  to  improve  relations  with  the 
United  States  but  to  take  the  Canal.  While 
we  agree  that  cordial  relations  with  Pan- 
ama are  desirable,  we  do  not  beUeve  the 
State  Department  prescription  represents  ■ 
prude:it  approach  to  that  relationship 


CONSERVATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
OF  FISHERIES  ON  THE  HIGH 
SEAS 
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The  Wkonc  Road 
In  a  nouble  address  before  the  Center  for 
Inter-American  Relations  at  New  "Vork  on 
March  19,  1974,  Ambassador-at-Large  Ells- 
worth Bunker,  Chief  Negotiator  for  tjie 
Panama  Canal  Treaty,  explained  the  ration- 
ale of  administration  policy  In  the  canal 
negotiations.  His  statement  of  concern  was 
consonant  with  the  Joint  Statement  of 
Principles  Initialed  by  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  at  Panama  on  February  7,  1974. 

Ambassador  Bunker  asserted  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  Panamanian  people  to  the  VS. 
presence  in  the  Canal  Zone  had  been  reduced 
to  uiiacceptable  levels.  He  beUeves  that  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  Canal  by  the  United 
States  requires  a  higher  level  of  acceptance 
by  Panama,  and  that  this  accepunce  can 
be  negotiated.  He  thinks  it  necessary  to  that 
end  to  revise  the  objectionable  provisions  of 
the  1903  treaty  which  conveyed  the  Canal 
Zone  to  the  United  states. 

Ambassador  Bunker  accepts  at  face  value 
the  allegations  of  the  Torrljos  Ooverument 
of  Panama  that  the  Canal  Zone  constitutes 
an  Intolerable  division  of  Panama  by  a  for- 
eign sovereignty  exercising  fuU  powers  In  the 
Zone,  that  the  condition  was  Imposed 
seventy  years  ago  but  is  now  archaic,  that 
the  United  States  can  operate  and  defend 
the  Canal  while  the  Canal  Zone  territory 
Is  returned  to  the  full  Jurisdiction  of 
Panama,  and  that  a  treaty  to  accomplish 
tlie  ctiange  wiu  restore  cooperation  between 
the  UlUted  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

The  Bunker  anaij-sis  did  not  note  the 
quality  of  the  Oovenmient  of  Panama,  repre- 
senting the  iLsurpation  of  power  by  the  Com- 
mander of  the  National  Guard  and  displace- 
ment of  the  elected  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic. It  did  not  note  that  the  regime  is  closely 
aligned  with  the  Castro  government  In  Cuba 
and  with  other  left-wmg  forces  in  Laun 
America  hoauie  to  the  Ututed  states.  It  did 
not  explain  that  the  decline  of  acceptance 
of  the  U.S.  presence  by  Panama  is  the  prod- 
uct of  mob  manipulation  by  forces  deter- 
mined to  compel  US.  withdraual  from  the 
Canal  Zone. 

In  sum.  the  Bunker  Uiesls  treats  the  In- 
spired attacks  of  Marxlst-Lenmlst  radicals 
CXX 1654— Part  19 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sm.LivAN)  Is 
lecognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
25.  1974.  I  introduced,  together  with  Mr. 
DiNCELi,  and  Mr.  Biaoci,  H.R.  15619.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  conservation  and 
management  of  fisheries  on  the  high 
seas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  Introduced  this  bill— along  with  my 
colleagues — because  I  strongly  feel  that 
something  needs  to  be  done  in  the  near 
future  to  protect  and  conserve  our  coastal 
and  offshore  fisheries  resources.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  three  jurisdic- 
tional zones  which  exist  along  our  shore- 
line. They  are  as  follows:  The  territorial 
.".ea— 0  to  3  maes  off  our  shores — within 
which  fishing  is  managed  by  the  States; 
the  contiguous  fisheries  zone— 3  to  12 
miles — established  imilaterally  in  1966,  in 
which  no  fishing  is  permitted  by  foreign 
vessels:  and  the  high  seas,  the  area  sea- 
ward of  the  territorial  sea— from  3  miles 
out,  nshing  by  U.S.  vessels  within  the 
contiguous  zone  and  on  the  high  seas  Ls 
only  partially  regulated  at  this  time, 
either  by  the  States.  In  which  case  only 
the  particular  State's  citizens  are  af- 
fected, or  by  International  treaty  in  those 
few  Instances  where  treaties  exist. 
Therefore,  in  general  there  Is  no  regula- 
tion of  the  fisheries  beyond  12  miles  from 
our  shores  for  either  United  States  or 
foreign  vessels,  and  what  regulations 
there  are  within  the  contiguous  fisheries 
zone  are  insufficient  and  quite  often  con- 
flicting, 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  any  knowledge- 
able person  In  this  field  will  dtspat,e  the 
fact  that  such  a  lack  of  effective  regula- 
tion leads,  almost  without  exception,  to 
the  eventual  decline  of  the  fishery  re- 
source involved  and  economic  hardship 
for  those  dependent  upon  it  for  their 
livelihood.  We  need  look  no  further  than 
the  steady  decrease  of  many  of  our  most 
valuable  fishery  resources  and  the  cries 
of  anguish  from  both  the  fishermen  who 
are  earning  less  and  the  consumers  who 
are  paying  more,  for  validation  of  this 
theorj'. 

HJl.  4760 rBEDECESSOa   LEOISLATIOK 

The  members  of  my  committee  have 
long  sought  a  workable  solution  to  this 
problem.  HJL  4760.  the  predecessor  leg- 
islation to  HJl.  15619.  was  introduced  on 
February  27,  1973.  by  Mr.  Dmoku.  and  a 
number  of  our  colleagues,  b£  a  result  of 
an  executive  communication  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  This  bin 
would  enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
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remedy  the  problem  of  split  Jurisdiction 
by  allowing  Federal  regulation  of  VS. 
vessels  in  all  waters  beyond  the  terri- 
torial sea  for  fisheries  consenation  and 
management  purposes.  States  would  be 
encouraged  to  participate  In  developing 
s-uch  regulations. 

In  addition.  H.R.  4760  would  Imple- 
ment for  the  first  time  tlie  1958  Conven- 
tion on  Fishing  and  Conservation  of  the 
Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas  which 
came  into  effect  for  the  United  States  in 
1966.  The  Convention  has  been  ratified 
by  33  countries.  It  imposes  on  all  con- 
tracting governments  the  duty  to  adopt, 
or  to  coopei'ate  with  other  contracting 
governments  m  adopting,  such  measures 
for  their  respective  nations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  conserve  high  seas  fisher- 
ies resources.  The  Convention  also  allows 
a  coastal  nation  to  assert  a  special  Inter- 
est in  the  productivity  of  those  living  re- 
sources which  may  be  found  on  the  high 
,seas  adjacent  to  its  territorial  sea.  and 
requires  other  contracting  governments 
to  recognize  this  special  interest.  In  ad- 
dition, article  7  of  the  Convention  allows 
a  coastal  nation  to  unilaterally  adopt 
conservation  measures  on  stocks  of  fish 
in  any  area  adjacent  to  its  territorial  sea. 
provided  negotiations  to  secure  an  agree- 
ment with  other  nations  to  abide  by  sudi 
measures  have  not  led  to  an  agreement 
within  6  months,  and  provided  further, 
that  there  is  a  need  for  urgent  applica- 
tion of  conservation  measures  based  on 
scientific  findings,  and  tliat  the  regula- 
toiT  measures  are  not  discriminatory. 

Hearings  were  held  on  HJl.  4760  and 
an  identical  bUl,  on  May  17  and  July  30, 
1973.  At  these  hearings  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses objected  to  this  bUl  because  they 
felt  it  did  not  resolve  the  main  problem— 
overfishing  by  foreign  fishermen  of 
the  fishei-ies  resources  off  our  coastal 
shores — and  the  bill  would,  for  the  first 
time,  allow  U,S.  fishermen  to  be  penalized 
for  violating  Federal  fisheries  recula- 
tions  on  the  high  seas,  while  no  penalty 
could  be  imiMsed  against  foreign  fisher- 
men fishing  the  same  stocks  of  fish  be- 
yond the  contiguous  fisheries  zone. 

Because  Chairman  Dincexl  and  I  be- 
lieve that  these  and  similar  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  otlier  interested  parties  were 
meritorious,  wc  asked  the  committee  staff 
to  work  witli  all  concerned  to  expand 
H.R.  4760  and  to  create  workable  leglsla- 
ion  which  would  preserve  our  fisheries  re- 
sources through  a  regulatory  system  ap- 
plicable to  foreign  fishermen  as  well  as 
United  SUtes  flslicrmen.  I  introduced 
H.R.  15619  becau.se  I  believe  It  meets  this 
criteria. 

Unfoitmiately.  complicated  solutions 
are  often  necessary  to  solve  complicated 
problems.  HJl.  15619  is  an  extremely 
complex  piece  of  legislation :  consequent- 
ly, some  misunderstandings  have  arisen 
as  to  what  this  bill  actually  does.  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  an  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation offeiing  a  new  and  effective  ap- 
proach to  consenation  of  our  coastal  and 
anadromous  fisheries;  therefore.  I  would 
like  to  briefly  set  forth  the  highlights  of 
HJl.  15619.  followed  by  an  explanation  of 
those  sections  which  deal  with  the  regu- 
lation of  foreign  fishermen — and  arc  the 
soiu-ce  of  the  misunderstanding. 
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HICaUCBTS   or   UM.   IS819 


First.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  be  required — not  authorized — to 
promulgate  regulations  governing  fishing 
in  the  fisheries  zone  and  on  the  high  seas 
fur  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  optimum 
overall  biological,  economic  and  social 
benefits : 

Second.  Regulations  promulgated 
which  apply  in  the  areas  beyond  the 
fisheiies  zone  would  be  deemed  unilateral 
measures  of  conservation  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  article  7  of 
the  Convention,  thereby  making  foreign 
vessels  .«subject  to  the  same  regulations 
35  U.S.  vessels ; 

Third.  After  6  months  from  date  regu- 
lations are  promulgated,  vessels  of  any 
foreign  country  which  has  failed  to  adopt 
and  fully  comply  with  those  regulations 
would  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  5100,000, 
and  those  vessels  and  their  catch  woiild 
be  subject  to  seizure  and  forfeiture.  U.S. 
vessels,  and  those  of  foreign  countries 
adopting  and  complying  with  the  regula- 
tions, would  be  subject  to  a  $25,000  fine, 
seizure  and  forfeiture  if  found  in  viola- 
tion; 

Fourth.  Before  promulgating  regula- 
tions, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  would 
be  required  to:  consider  existing  popu- 
lation levels  of  the  fish  involved  and  ex- 
isting management  programs  relating  to 
such  flsh:  consult  with  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  if  such  regu- 
lations will  apply  to  foreign  vessels:  and 
consult  with  and  solicit  views  from  the 
commercial  and  sport  fishing  industries. 
other  Federal  agencies,  mtcrested  State 
agencie.s,  and  the  appropriate  Advisory 
Coimcil.  It  is  expected  that  he  would 
carry  out  these  reqturements  simul- 
taneously and  in  a  timely  fashion: 

Fifth.  The  Secretary  would  be  allowed 
to  adopt  regulations  proposed  by  any  in- 
terested party,  Includmg  but  not  limited 
to  fi.shermen.  States,  marine  fisheries 
commissions,  and  the  Adrisory  Coun- 
cils: 

r]5Hk-lUES   ADViaORT   COUNCILS 

Sixth.  There  would  be  established 
three  Fisheries  Advisory  Councils,  one 
each  for  the  Atlantic,  gulf,  and  Pacific 
coasts.  Each  of  the  Councils  would  be 
composed  of  nine  members  including  the 
Director  of  the  National  Marine  Fisher- 
ies Service,  the  EMrector  of  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Marine  Fisheries  Com- 
mission of  the  geographical  area  con- 
cerned. The  other  six  members  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  from  among 
the  following  Interests:  coastal  fishing. 
distant  water  fishing,  sport  fishing,  flsh 
processing,  fisheries  conservation,  and 
the  States  concerned: 

Seventh.  The  Advisory  Councils  would 
be  authorized  to  employ  appropriate  staff 
and  would  be  required  to  meet  at  least 
once  each   quarter: 

Eighth  The  duties  of  the  Councils 
would  be  to:  solicit,  by  means  of  public 
hearings,  to  the  extent  practicable,  and 
evaluate  on  a  continumg  basis,  com- 
ments and  recommendations  from  all  In- 
rerested  parties  with  respect  to  the  im- 
plementation of  this  act:  submit  for 
adoption  by  the  Secretary  appropriate 
regulations:  submit  to  the  Secretary 
v'ithin  30  days  of  each  quarter  a  report 


setting  forth  its  activities:  and  submit  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
bcth  majority  and  minority  views.  If 
any.  on  any  actions  taken  by  the  Council : 
Ninth.  The  Secretary  of  State  would 
be  required — not  authorized — to  engage 
in  negotiations  to  implement  the  Con- 
vention on  Fishing  and  Conservation  of 
the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas 
and,  in  particular,  article  7  of  the  Con- 
vention. When  imilateral  action  b  taken 
pursuant  to  article  7,  such  promulgated 
regulatioiLs  would  be  applicable  not  only 
to  the  contracting  governments  to  such 
Convention,  but  also  to  all  other  govern- 
ments as  well. 

ftECULATlON  or  FORCICN  nMIEflUEN 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  mi.sunder- 
standing  regarding  the  effectiveness  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  which  apply  to 
regtilation  of  foreign  fishermen  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  act  serves  more 
than  one  function  in  this  respect.  First, 
H.R.  15619,  like  its  predecessor  H.R.  4760. 
serves  as  implementing  legislation  for 
the  1958  Convention  on  Fishing  and  Con- 
vention of  the  Living  Resources  of  the 
High  Seas  and  for  other  international 
fishery  agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  is  signatory.  As  such,  and  in  this 
context  only,  it  is  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions on  regulation  of  foreign  fishing 
contained  in  the  Convention  and  other 
international  fishery  agreements. 

However,  what  its  critics  appear  to 
have  overlooked  is  that  H.R.  15619,  as 
opposed  to  H.R.  4760.  also  provides  for 
the  application  of  regulations  to  the  ves- 
sels of  all  foreign  nations  whether  or  not 
they  are  signatory  to  such  Convention  or 
agreement.  While  the  bill  uses  the 
mechanism  of  section  7  of  the  Conven- 
tion to  reach  foreign  fishermen,  it  does 
so  merely  as  a  vehicle  to  accomplish  Its 
purpose  and  is  not  in  this  respect  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  of  section  7  or 
other  international  agreements — see  sec- 
tion 3(c)(1). 

Section  3(a)  of  H.R.  15619  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  governing  fishing 
in  the  fisheries  zone  and  on  the  high  seas 
by  vessels  of  nations  which  are  party  to 
any  international  fishery  agreement 
with  the  United  States,  pursuant  to,  and 
for  the  purposes  of,  such  agreement. 

nSHEBY    LIMITATIONS 

Section  3(b)(1)  is  a  key  provision.  It 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  promulgate  regulations  governing  fish- 
ing in  the  fisheries  zone  and  on  the  high 
seas  by  vessels  of  the  United  States  for 
the  purposes  of  limiting  fishing  effort  by 
vessels  pursuant  to  our  obligations  under 
any  international  fishery  agreement,  and 
conserving  and  managing  the  fish  in  the 
fisheries  zone  and  on  the  high  seas  in  a 
ma:nner  which  the  Secretai-y  determines 
will  result  in  the  optimum  overall  biolog- 
ical, economic,  and  social  benefits. 

It  should  be  noted  that  regulations 
promulgated  under  section  3(b)(l)(B> 
could  designate  zones  where,  and  estab- 
lish periods  when,  no  fishing  could  be 
permitted;  establish  size  and  catch  lim- 
its for  any  species  of  flsh;  prohibit  the 
use  of  certain  types  of  fishing  gear  and 
prescribe  other  measures  deemed  appro- 
priate. These  additional  measures  could 
include  a  limitation  on  the  number  of 


vessels  allowed  entry  in  a  particular  fish- 
ery, but  such  Umlted  entry  could  not  be 
Implemented  until  3  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  legislation. 

MOST    IMPOBTANT    PSOVISION 

Section  3tc)(l)  of  HR.  15619  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  important  provision 
of  the  bill  and  appears  to  have  been  over- 
looked by  those  who  say  the  bill  fails  to 
deal  effectively  with  foieign  fishing.  This 
section  provides  that,  notwithstanding 
any  other  law — including  any  treaty  to 
which  the  United  States  is  signatory — 
and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  act — including  sections  7,  9,  10 
and  11  which  have  been  incorrectly  cited 
by  some  as  overriding  tills  section — any 
regulation  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  3ibi(lMBi.  relating  to 
U.S.  vessels,  which  applies  in  any  area 
of  the  high  seas  adjacent  to  the  9-miie 
contiguous  fisheries  zone,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  unilateral  measure  of  conserva- 
tion of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  article  7  of  the  Convention 
on  Pishing  and  Conservation  of  the  Liv- 
ing Resources  of  the  High  Seas.  Any  such 
regulation  would  not  enter  into  force 
and  effect  for  a  period  of  6  months,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  be  required  to  try  to  obtain  agree- 
ments from  other  coimtries  signatory  to 
the  Convention  to  prohibit  vessels  docu- 
mented under  their  laws  from  engaging 
in  acts  prohibited  by  such  regulations. 
Also,  during  this  period  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  be  required  to  try  to  obtain 
agreements  with  all  other  nonslgnatory 
countries  to  prohibit  vessels  documented 
under  their  laws  from  engaging  in  any 
acts  which  violate  such  regulations. 

ALL    FOREIGN    NATION^    ATTECTED 

After  the  close  of  the  6-month  period^ 
notwithstanding  any  other  Federal  law. 
treaty,  or  any  other  provision  of  this 
act — any  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(b)  (1)  (B),  which  relates  to  United 
States  vessels,  would  have  effec..  on  the 
hUh  seas  to  which  It  applies  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  wouK.  be  required  to 
notify  all  foreign  nations  that  such  reg- 
ulations will  have  full  force  and  effect 
ar.J  will  be  enforced  against  all  foreign 
nations  whose  vessels  flsl.  in  those  waters, 
whether  or  not  the  nation  involved  is 
signatory  to  the  Convention. 

Article  7  of  the  Convention  requires  6 
months  notification  before  unilateral 
measures  of  conservation  appropriate  to 
any  stocks  of  fish  can  go  into  effect 
against  nations  signatory  to  the  Con- 
vention and  such  consecution  measures 
are  proposed  on  the  basis  that  there  Is 
a  need  for  urgent  application  backed  up 
by  scientific  findings  and  measures  that 
are  not  discriminatory  against  foreign 
f-shermen.  However,  article  7  procedure 
and  application  uo  not  apply  under  sec- 
tion 3(c)  (1)  since  this  section  supersedes 
any  other  provision  of  law— including  in- 
ternational agreem.nts — and  any  other 
provision  of  H.R.  15619.  Section  3(c)  (1) 
sets  forth  Its  own  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed irrespective  of  the  other  provisions 
of  this  act. 

CONOmONS  roR  self-poucing 

Consequently,  regulation:  promulgated 
imder  section  3(b)(1)(B)  relating  to 
U.S.  vessels,  which  car  include  conserva- 
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lion  measures  to  build  a  stock  of  flsh 
back  up  to  a  level  of  maximum  sustain- 
able yield,  become  regulations  appUcable 
to  all  foreign  vessels  under  section  3(c) 
2)  after  the  6-month  waiting  period. 
unless  a  foreign  country  has  obtained  oy 
ug^iecment  an  exception  under  the  May 
20.  1964  Act— for  example,  agreements 
allowing  Russia  and  Poland  to  flsh  with- 
i!i  6  miles  of  our  shores  at  certain  times 

of  the  year  and  for  certain  types  of  flsh 

or  unless  a  foreign  country,  party  to  any 
international  fishery  agreement  to  which 
the  United  States  is  signatory,  adopts  es- 
sentially the  same  regulations  and  ap- 
plies them  to  vessels  documented  under 
Its  laws. 

Two  Important  conditions  must  be  met 
before  such  country  can  police  Its  own 
vessels:  The  Secretary  must  find  that  the 
penalties    Imposed     by     that    country 
against  its  vessels  are  equivalent  to  those 
Imposed  by  the  United  States  agatost 
U.S.  vessels  and  that  such  penalties  are 
stringently    assessed    against    violators. 
This  seU-pollcJng  provision  is  applicable 
only  so  long  as  these  conditions  are  met 
Since    the    United    States    would     be 
unilaterally  Issuing  regulations  govern- 
ing Its  fisheries  on  the  high  seas  wher- 
ever such  flsh  go.  I  think  It  Is  only  fair 
to  give  foreign  countries.  wUIing  to  adopt 
^entially  similar  regulations  and  assess 
them    stringently,    the    opportunity    to 
PoUce  their  own  vessels.  However,  once 
the  Secretary  of  State  flnds  that  such 
country  no  longer  meets  these  condi- 
tions, then  such  authority  lapses  and  the 
vessels  of  such  nation  would  become  sub- 
ject to  the  stKTer  penalties  provided  un- 
der the  act  of  May  20.  1964.  Thaact  of 
May  20,  1964.  commonly  knowuM  the 
r,^l»_  **='■  provides  penalties  of  up  to 
*'?"•'""'.<"■   1   year   imprisonment,  or 
both,  and  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  the 
VMsel,    tacluding    its    gear   and    catch 
W'hereas  section  10  of  HM.  15619  pro- 
vides for  penalties  of  up  to  $25,000  and 
seizure  and  forfeiture. 

snacoHiomx  heauhcs 
Other  views  and  questions  which  may 
arke  concerning  this  leglslaUon.  or  any 
PiJrtlon  of  it.  are  expected  to  be  con- 
sidered when  Chairman  Dinoells  sub- 
c()mmlttee  holds  hearings  on  it.  probably 
within  the  next  month  or  so.  I  would  like 
at  this  time  to  urge  aU  interested  parties 
and  particularly  representatives  of  all 
segrnents  of  our  U.S.  fishing  In- 
dustry, to  come  forward  at  these  hear- 
ings and  make  their  views  knowTi.  Only 
m  this  manner  can  such  complex  legisla- 
Uon,  involving  unitateral  measures  ta- 
cOTisistent  with  intemaaonal  law  and 
principles,  ever  become  a  reaUty. 
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tics  of  10.741  members  of  this  powerful 
organization. 

Paul  Wilson  comes  wen  qualified  for 
his  new  position.  He  has  been  active  In 
the  organization  since  1940.  Following 
his  graduation  from  Kirksville  College  of 
O.stcopathy  and  Suigery  in  Miiisouri.  in 
1935,  he  moved  to  Bartow  for  7  years, 
then  to  Ocala.  He  served  as  president  of 
the  Florida  Osteopathic  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, receiving  theh-  Distinguished 
Service  Award  in  1965. 

He  served  as  second  and  third  vice 
president  of  the  American  Osteopathic 
Association  and  has  been  a  member  of 
their  board  of  trustees  since  1968.  He 
has  given  much  time  to  his  ahna  mater, 
serving  its  board  of  trustees  since  1964 
AcUve  in  local  civic  and  social  affairs, 
Paul  is  a  past  president  and  charter 
member  of  the  Silver  Springs  Lions  Club- 
medical  ofBcer  for  the  Civil  Air  Patrol; 
member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge.  Elks 
Lodge,  and  Silver  Springs  Shores  Oolf 
and  Country  Club.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Elta  Frances  Metcalfe  of  Bar- 
tow. They  have  one  son.  Paul,  Jr..  and 
three  grandsons. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Paul  Wilson  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  his  fellow  man  to 
Florida,  and  I  hope  all  my  fellow  Con- 
gressmen join  me  In  wLshing  him  well 
as  he  serves  all  the  country  In  his  new 
capacity  as  president  of  the  American 
Osteopathic  Association. 


DR.  PAUL  E.  WILSON— AN  OUT- 
STANDING MAN  IN  THE  MEDICAL 
PROFEOSION 

The  SI'EAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the 
Bentleman  from  Florida  (Mr  ChappzlD 
13  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  an  outstandtag 
American,  Dr.  Paul  E.  Wilson  Sr  Is 
assuming  leadership  of  the  American 
Osteopathic  Association.  As  the  new 
president,  he  will  be  directing  the  actiri- 


THE  DANGER  OP  VIOLATING  OUR 
TREATY  COMMITMENTS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dioos)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS  Mr.  Speaker.  7'i  years  ago 
the  Security  CouncU  of  the  United  Na- 
tions took  an  historic  st«p.  and  for  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  that  orgam- 
zation  imposed  mandatory  economic 
sanctions  in  an  attempt  at  peacefully 
resolving  a  threat  to  world  peace  and 
security.  The  occasion  was  the  adoption 
of  Security  Council  Resolution  232. 
which  Imposed  economic  sanctions  on  the 
illegal  regime  of  Ian  Smith  in  the  BritLih 
colony  of  Southern  Rhodesia.  The  United 
States  was  one  of  the  most  vocal  sup- 
porters of  that  resolution.  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  U.N.  Arthur  Goldberg  told 
the  world  body: 

Some  will  nevertheless  ask  why  It  Is  proper 
for  example,  to  impose  maadatory  asnctlooa 
Ui  thU  case  and  not  In  others.  The  answer 
to  IhU,  In  our  Judgment,  lies  In  the  tact  that 
there  are  a  number  of  unique  elements  In 
the  Southern  Rhodcslan  situation.  Here  we 
have  witnessed  an  Ulegal  seizure  of  power  by 
a  minority  bent  on  perretuatlng  the  politi- 
cal subjugation  or  the  vast  majority  That 
act  ItseU  Is  bound  to  create  a  dangerous  and 
inflammatory  situation.  Moreover.  Southern 
Rhodesia,  as  I  have  said,  la  a  territory  whose 
population  la  subject  to  protection  under 
chapter  XI  of  the  Charter,  ahlch,  among 
other  things,  calls  for  the  development  of 
self-government  to  take  account  of  the  po- 
litical aspiration  of  the  peoples.  What  we 
have  seen  In  Hhodesla  under  the  Smith  re- 
gime has  been  precisely  the  contrary. 

U  la  sometimes  said  that  moral  constders- 
tloas  are  Irrelevant  to  the  practical  alTalta 
of  nauons.  But  my  government  take*  tile 
contrary  view,  and  so  does  the  t^nlted  Na- 
tions Charter.  The  law  of  the   Charter  Is 
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based  on  many  moral  consldoraUons  The 
day  that  law  la  held  to  be  Irrelevant,  or  to 
be  avauable  to  some  members  and  not  to 
others.  »-ul  be  a  tragic  day  for  the  world 
peace. 

Two  years  later.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
29.  1968,  the  Security  CouncU  unani- 
mously passed  Resolution  253.  which 
made  the  already  existing  sanctions  com- 
prehensive. This  was  again  done  with  the 
vigorous  support  of  the  U.S.  Government 
Again,  Ambassador  Goldberg  voiced  the 
position  of  the  United  States: 

The  policy  of  my  government  remains  to 
seek  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Hhodeslan 
problem  that  wm  Insure  pollUcal  Justice  and 
equal  opportunity  for  aU  Bhodeslsas. 

Some  people.  Mr.  Speaker,  have  tried 
t"  raise  questions  about  the  legality 
or  bindingness  of  these  resolutions  on  our 
Government.  None  of  these  legal  objec- 
tions are  valid,  as  was  concluded  by  a 
special  study  midertaken  recenUy  by  the 
United  Nations  Association  of  the  U  S  A 
That  study  said  in  part: 

Mandatory  economic  sanctions  agaln>t 
Southern  Rhodesia  were  nrst  ordered  by  the 
Security  Council  In  resolution  232  of  Decem- 
ber 16.  1068.  The  Ust  of  Items  forbidden  to  be 
Imported  by  that  resolution  includes  chrome 
Re.«olutlon  253  of  May  29.  1968  broadened  tl'e 
sanctlona  to  Include  virtually  all  trade  and 
other  economic  relations  with  the  Smith  re- 
gime. The  United  States,  which  could  have 
vetoed  either  or  both  of  these  resolutions 
voted  in  favor  of  both.  Never  on  any  other  oc- 
casion has  the  Security  Council  Invoked  lu 
power  to  "decide."  in  a  manner  binding  on 
all  UN  members,  that  sanctions  shall  be  ap- 
plied against  an  offending  power 

The  Security  CouncU  based  lis  decisions  on 
a  formal  determination,  embodied  In  resolu- 
tion 232.  -that  the  present  situation  m 
Southern  Rhodesia  constitutes  a  threat  to 
International  peace  and  security."  The  "sit- 
uation" referred  to  was  the  act  of  the  Smith 
regime  m  denouncing  Its  subjection  to  British 
sovereignty  and  claiming  Independence  as  a 
white  minority  state.  That  situation  con- 
tinues to  this  day. 

The  UN  Charter,  in  Aiucle  38.  confers  on 
the  Security  CouncU  the  power  among  other 
things,  to  "determine  the  existence  of  any 
threat  to  the  peace"  and  to  "decide  what 
measures  shall  be  taken  In  accordance  with 
Articles  41  and  42."  Article  41  enumerates  en- 
forcement measures,  abort  of  armed  force 
that  may  be  taiien  In  such  a  case,  includlne 
complete  or  partial  interruption  of  eco- 
nomic reUtions."  It  Is  the  deusrmmatlon 
under  Article  39  that  brmg,  the  enforcement 
weapons  of  Article  41   into  play. 

To  make  unmistakable  the  buidlng  char- 
acter of  these  decisions,  both  rtaoluUons 
called  upon  aU  UN  members  to  carry  out  the 
decisions  In  them  "In  accordance  with  Article 
25  of  the  United  Nations  Charter"  »hl'-h 
reads; 

"The  Members  of  the  United  Nations  agree 
w  accept  and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the 

Security  CouncU  m  accordance  with  the  nres- 
ent  Charter."  ^ 

I^oponents  of  the  Byrd  Amendment  have 
chaUenged  the  legality  of  this  U.S.  commit- 
ment on  three  principal  grounds.  The  flrat  Is 
that  the  decision  was  taken  without  the  spe- 
cific consent  of  Congress.  But  no  such  consent 
was  necessary,  since  Congress  long  ago  In 
1945.  gave  the  Executive  a  speculc  grant  of 
power  to  act  In  such  cases.  ThU  was  done  flrst 
when  the  Senate  ratified  the  UN  Charter  bv 
a  vote  of  S9  to  2;  and  second,  when  Congress 
passed,  and  President  Truman  signed  the 
United  Natkins  Participation  Act  of  1945 
Section  6(a)  of  that  act  empowers  the  Presi- 
dent, "whenever  the  United  States  la  called 
upon  by  the  Security  CouncU  to  apply  meas- 
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ures  .  .  .  pursuBut  to  Article  41,"  to  "Inves- 
tlgftte.  regulate  or  proMbH  .  .  .  economic 
relations  or  .  .  .  means  of  communication," 
Executive  orders  to  apply  the  Rbodeslan  sanc- 
tions Issued  by  President  Johnson  in  1967  and 
1968  remained  In  effect  until  Invalidated  by 
the  Byrd  Amendment. 

The  second  challenge  asserts  that,  despite 
the  Security  Council  determination,  no 
"threat  to  the  peace"  exists  in  the  Southern 
Rhodesia  situation.  There  may  be  room  for 
argument  as  to  the  extent  of  such  a  threat, 
although  It  would  be  bard  to  maintain  that 
tfae  escalation  of  violence  In  and  around 
Southern  Rhodesia,  arising  from  Black  oppo- 
sition to  white  minority  rule,  contains  no 
threat  whatever  to  peace  In  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  essential  legal  point,  however.  Is 
that  the  UN  Charter,  a  treaty  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party  and  of  which  it  was 
a  principal  architect,  confers  on  the  Security 
Council  alone  the  power  to  make  this  finding. 
The  third  challenge  asserts  that  the  sanc- 
tions are  an  unlawful  intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  and 
hence  a  violation  of  Article  2.  paragraph  7 
of  the  Charter,  which  forbids  such  interven- 
tions In  the  Internal  affairs  of  any  state.  But 
that  paragraph  ends  with  these  words:  "but 
this  principle  shall  not  prejudice  the  appli- 
cation of  enforcement  measures  under  Chap- 
ter VII"  (which  contains  Articles  39-42.  men- 
tioned above).  Moreover,  whether  Southern 
Rhodesia  is  legally  a  "state"  is  doubtful. 
since  no  state  has  recognized  It  as  such.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  lau'ful  sovereign,  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  requested  UN  sanctions. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  also 
studied  the  legal  degree  to  which  the 
U.S.  Government  is  bound  to  adliere  to 
the  tJ.N.  sanctions  against  Southern 
Rhodesia,  and  in  1972  the  ABA  House 
of  Z^legates  passed  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  U.S.  Government  to  live  up  to  its 
international  treaty  obligations  by  re- 
pealing the  Byrd  amendment.  That  reso- 
lution reads  as  follows: 
AMcaiCAN  Bar  Association  Policies  Estab- 
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the  United  States  to  repeal  such  legislation 
and  tbua  permit  the  AdmlnlBtratlon  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  prohibit  the  Importa. 
tlon  of  material  from  Rhodesia  Into  the 
United  States  in  conformity  with  its  Inter- 
national obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Further  resolved.  That  the  President  or  his 
designee  be  authorized  to  appear  before  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  in 
support  of  such  action. 

tJNrrED   NATIONS 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  reaffirms  its 
strong  support  for  the  United  Nations  as  a 
uniquely  Important  and  Indispensible  insti- 
tution in  man's  quest  for  world  peace,  and 
urges  that  the  United  States  malce  eiery 
reasonable  effort  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  in  ways  that  will  make  it  a  more  ef- 
lectlve  instrument  for  world  peace. 

The  facts.  Mr,  Speaker,  are  clear.  They 
have  been  recognized  by  nearly  every 
major  legal  authority  In  this  country,  and 
they  all  point  to  the  conclusion  that  as 
long  as  the  Byrd  amendment  stands,  the 
United  States  Is  breaUng  international 
law  and  violating  its  solemn  treaty  obli- 
gations, 

I.  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port S,  1868,  which  will  be  coming  up 
for  a  vote  in  the  next  few  weeks,  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  Byrd  amendment  and  re- 
store the  United  States  to  the  position  of 
a  law-abiding  member  of  the  interna- 
tional community. 


versus  research  and  development? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  put  together  a  list 
of  privately  owned  electric  utility  com- 
panies and  their  expenditures  for,  first, 
research  and  development;  second,  ad- 
vertising; and  third,  "demonstration  and 
selling" — defined  by  the  Federal  Power 
Coitmiission  as  "labor  and  material  used 
and  expenses  incurred  in  promotional, 
demonstrating,  and  selling  activities." 
All  these  figures  were  compiled  from 
"Statistics  of  Privately  Owned  Electric 
UtiUtles  in  the  United  States,"  prepared 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for 
1972.  It  is  the  latest  available  compre- 
hensive collection  of  these  figures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  stoi-y  these  figures 
tell  is  truly  miserable — while  electric 
utilities  spent  about  $175  mllhon  on  re- 
search and  development  in  1972,  they 
spent  over  »222  million  on  demonstration 
and  selling,  and  advertising  activities  ob- 
viously meant  to  accomplish  the  same 
thing:  increase  the  demand  for  electric- 
ity. While  a  very  few  State  utility  com- 
missions have  required  that  advertising 
costs  must  be  taken  from  shareholder 
profits,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
utilities  stUl  simply  Jack  up  the  prices 
consumers  must  pay  for  the  monopolj- 
product. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  means  that  the  util- 
ity companies,  whose  ads  banner  their 
dedication  to  the  public's  interest,  are 
spending  more  than  $1  on  advertising 
and  public  relations  glmmlckery  for  ev- 
ery dollar  they  spend  on  research  and 
development.  This  is  remarkable  In  an 
era  when  we  are  being  urged  to  conserve 
gasoline,  lower  our  thermostats,  and  re- 
cycle usable  materials.  In  a  period  when 
major  cities  are  facing  summer  black- 
outs and  brownouts,  because  of  electricity 


COAL  NEEDS  VERSUS  UTIUTY 
COMPANY  EXPENDITUBES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  iMr,  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. .^^... 

Mr.    VANIK.   Mr.    Speaker,   the   an-  shortages,  it  makes  "absolutely 'no  "sense 

guished  cries  of  the  coal  mining  Indus-  whatever   to   spend    huge    amoimts   of 

try  and  its  representatives  have  been  money  to  promote  additional  use  of  elec- 

heard  for  some  time  now — all  lament-  trlcal  energy, 

ing  the  terrible  fate  that  American  en-  And  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Power 

ergy  consumers  face  if  the  industry  bill  Commission  tells  my  office  that  the  fle- 

Whereas,  The  United  States  believes  the     or  their  amendments  are  not  accepted  ures  from  their  report  are  nrobablv  m 

good  faith  fuiflllrnent  of  treaty  obligations  la     by  the  Congress.  We  have  seen  expensive  the  conservative  side— that  utility  ex 

central  to  the  rule  of  law:                                  advertising   in   newspapers   and   maga-  penditures  for  advertising— and  demon- 

zines.  fancy,  glossy,  color  brochures,  and  stratlon  and  selling— tend  to  be  under- 
special  computer  letters  to  each  Mem-  stated,  while  research  and  development 
ber.                                                                —    —    ■  •    -    -- 


SANCTIONS    AGAINST    BHODE51A 

Whereas.  The  United  states  of  America 
considers  the  rule  of  law  to  be  the  only 
alternative  to  the  rule  of  force; 


Whereas.  Ail  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  a  solemn  treaty  commitment  as 
parties  to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

Whereas.  Article  25  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  provides  that  "The  members 
of  the  United  Nations  agree  to  accept  and 
carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil in  accordance  with  the  present  Charter": 

Whereas,  The  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  has  decided  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter  to  impose  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia  prohibiting  the  Im- 
port or  export  of  goods  from  or  to  Rhodesia; 

Whereas,  The  Administration  of  President 
Nixon  has  strongly  and  unequivocally  ex- 
pressed its  view  that  la)  the  United  States 
la  legally  obligated  under  the  Charter  to 
comply  with  said  decision  of  the  Security 
Council  and  (bl  neither  economic  nor  na- 
tional security  considerations  are  sufficiently 
compelling  to  compensate  for  the  adverse 
foreign  policy  consequences  of  a  failure  to  so 
comply;  and 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
over  the  objections  of  the  Administration 
has  approved  legislation  which  has  become 
law  and  requires  the  United  States  to  permit 
the  Importation  of  chrome  and  various  ma- 
terials from  Rhodesia, 

Therefore  be  It  resolved.  That  the  Amerl- 


Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  these  things, 
along  with  a  multitude  of  other  exam- 
ples of  energy  industry  advertishig.  were 
printed  at  the  very  real  and  unreason- 
able expense  of  American  energy  con- 
sumers. Every  penny  spent  on  energy  in- 
dustry advertLsing  and  "public  relations" 
must  come  from  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer— the  American  public— whether  It 
is  in  the  form  of  rate  hikes  foisted  on 
innocent  consumers  by  monopoly  utili- 
ties, or  tax  breaks  and  back  door  sub- 
sidles  given  utilities  that  consumers 
must  make  up  with  their  own  taxes. 

The  coal  Industry  has  berated  attempts 


expenses  are  overstated.  If  this  Is  the 
case,  the  iJsparity  between  the  two 
categoric^  of  spending  is  even  greater 
than  appears  on  the  face. 

I  am  not  at  all  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  any  monopoly,  let  alone  energy 
utilities,  needs  to  advertise  their  sole- 
source  products.  In  a  country  whose  de- 
r>endence  on  energy  has  grown  to  be  as 
inflated  as  ours,  there  ir  no  reason  that 
electric  utilities  must  try  to  persuade 
consumers  to  use  more  electricity. 

If  the  coal  and  electrical  industries 
are  truly  interested  in  lower  rates  for 
American  energy  ci/nsianers.  why  do  not 
they  discontinue  Irresponsible  advertis- 


at  responsible  mining  and  reclamation     Ing  expenditures?  Needless  advertising 

i«»-<,  <.=  ,„„-«-=~,.i,i.  i„  „  „ . ^.[jjch  most  of  this  appears  to  be,  isa 

gross  abuse  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  In 
the  Record  my  compilation  of  electric 
utility  expenditures  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues.  I  am  sure  they  will  all  be  as 
shocked  and  upset  as  I  am.  The  statistics 
follow: 


laws  as  unreasonable  in  a  time  of  energy 
shortages  and  rising  prices.  But  what, 
for  instance,  has  the  private  electric  util- 
ity industry,  so  closely  related  to  the 
national  coal  Industry,  done  to  really 
ease  those  high  rates  that  the  coal  peo- 
ple predict?  What  have  they  done  in  the 
way  of  research  and  development?  How 
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DsmonstralieR 

Adveitbjng         and  stiliiig 


Alabams  Power  Co 

Alajka  Eloctrk  Lifhl  i  PowVr'Oo'.Z! 

Alcos  Gonetaling  Corp 

Aipent  Power  Co ,__.. 

Appslxhian  Power  Co 

Arizona  Public  Service  Co., " 

Arfcanias-Missouii  Power  Cb™..... 

Arkansas  Power  L  Uaht  Co „., 

ArktalioiTia  Corp..  ^he ..,  , 

Atlantic  Cny  flectric  Co 

Balliniore  Gas  &  Eleclric  Co 

Bangor  Hydro.Electric  Co 

Ptack  Hills  Power  £  Listil  Co... 

eiackstone  Valley  Elodrk  Go . 

Boston  Edison  Co 

Boston  Gas  Co  JI....^'l 

Brockton  Edison  Co  .  .  . 

Calitoinja-Pacifie  Utilities  Cs 

Camhitdge  tlHlric  Ligtll  Co 

Canal  Electric  Co  _ 

Caps  6  Vineyard  Electric  Co.,'....." 
Carolina  Power  S  Light  Co 
Central  Hudson  Gas  ft  Electric  CorpV 


$2,344,527  5957,407  15.145,138 


193, 3S2 

I.>4<,3e7 

23.  »75 

301,1)90 


Central  Illinois  Light  Co  „ 

Cential  Illinois  PoOlK  Service  Co T 

Central  Kansas  Po*er  Co.,  the  ., 

Central  Louisiana  Electric  Co.,  liK.        _ 
Central  Maine  Power  Co 

Central  Power  &  Light  Co       

Central  telephone  &  Utilities  Corp 
Central  Vermont  Public  ServKt  Coip 
Cheyenne  Light.  Fuel  &  Power  Co 
Cincinnati  Gas  4  Electric  Co..  the 
Citiiens'  Electiw  Co.  . 
Citizen)' Utilities  Co...  . 

Omlatil  Baclflc  llliuiioalliit  to,  iKe " 

ColiHiitas  ISoiillwni  Ohio  Eloclrk  C»._ 

CofllflMnsKallli  Edrson  Co 

Commottwealth  Edison  Co.  o(  indiana,  Inc  * 

Commonity  PoWk:  Soryke  Co         _        „ 

ConconI  Eloctric  Co 'S.' 

GoAMctlciit  Liglil  t  Power  Co..  Uie '.'...'. 

Connediart  Valley  Eieclrk  Co..  Inc  „ 

ConiMcUoit  Ysniiee  Atomic  Power  Co 

Coflowtsfo  Power  Co 

ConsolMalM  Edison  Co  of  New  Vwk,  lae. 

ConioBdaledWalerPowerCo... 

Consemen  Powoi  Co  .  * 

Dallas  Power  £  Light  Co 
DaytonPoweiALightCo.lhe...  .. 

DetmarvaPowerSLlEhtCo    

Delniarva  Power  A  Light  Co.  oj  Marvlami 
Delmarva  Power  ft  Light  Co.  ot  Viigiflia 

Detrml  Edison  Co  .  the „ 

Duke  Power  Co      . ---■-■ 

Duouesne  Light  Co V."-\~,'.". 

Edison  Saull  Electrk  Ca  Z-'" 

El  Paso  Electric  Co '.'... '..S.'.'.^'Z." 

Eleclrrc  Energy,  Inc 

Empire  Disliict  tlectrk  Co..  the.' 

Exeter  ft  Hampton  llectrk  Ce S 

fall  Rivei  Eleclik  Light  Go        'I' 

Fitchburg  Gas  ft  Eieclrk  Light  Ce.         _'  "  *  ' 

Florida  Power  Corp     ..         ._         _.   '" 

Ftorrda  Power  ft  Light  Go 

Florida  Publk  Utilities  Co.   .        .*  '  ' 

Georgia  Poyyer  Co.  . .     ..    . 

Granite  State  Electrk  Co.. ....r_"lr 

Green  Mountain  Power  Corp. 

Gull  Power  Co.. .  „       "'~ 

Gull  State  Utilities  Co  "  IT" 

Hartlord  Electric  Ligirl  Co..  the J'^'II' 

Hawaiian  Elecliic  Co.,  Inc 

Hershey  Electric  Co  ....       '.'"'.'"    ' 

Hilo  Eloclrk  Uilit  Co.,  Lid  _ 

Holyokc  Power  A  Elodrk  Co _ 

Holyoke  Wain  Pomi  Co i '~" 

Home  tight  ft  Power  Co  ...     . 

Houston  Lighting  ft  Power  Co  ,  _     "' 

IdahoPowerCo _      '""' 

Illinois  Power  to  _  '        '— — 

Indiana-Kentucky  Eieclrk  Corp...,." 
Indiana  ft  Mkhigan  Electnc  Co 

Indianapolis  Power  ft  light  Co „. I 

Interslale  Power  Co  _  _  "' 

Iowa  Elottrk  Light  ft  Power  tay..^',~'.''". 

Iowa-Illinois  Gas  ft  Electrk  Co  _.. H  " 

Iowa  Power  ft  Light  Co  '~'— 

Iowa  Publk  Service  Co    .     .  ,  ".  ' 
Iowa  Southern  Utilities  Co  _L       ■•-••- 

Jersey  Central  Power  ft  LigW  Co..  ,  '  11'""" 

Kansas  City  Power  ft  Light  Co  _" 

Kansas  Gas  ft  Elortrk  Co  .!_    

Kansas  Power  ft  LigM  Co...  ,  . 1"11 

Kentucky  Powec  Co 

Kerilucky  UtiUioi  Co !_.""T 

Kingspoit  Power  Co 

Lake  Superior  Ojstikt  Powef  Co  ...... 

Lockhart  Power  Co.   .   .  .— .- 
Loog  Island  Lrghting  Co ".  '"" 

Long  Savlt.  Inc      ..  -  — . 

Louisiana  Power  ft  Light  ti     .  "    '"'"*' 
looisville  Gas  ft  Electrk  Go  —.— — 

l^adison  Gas  ft  Eketik  Co  .      .1,."    „  , 
Maine  Elactik  Power  Co.,  Inc    „ 

Maine  PuWic  Service  Co -^— — ..., 

Massachusetts  Electric  Co  — — .. 

Maui  Electric  Co..  Ltd '      ' 

Metropolitan  Edison  Co -— — .— .^.    .. 


119, 128 
1.820,744 

'a.m 

9.574 
2,ISS.9K 


73,514 
1.363.533 

6(8,549 
733.848 
115,6(8 
241.324 

102.367 
142.635 
377.040 

11418 

2.182 

366.043 


732,048 

991,979 

11,321,497 

3,416,084 

32,035 

l,'735,"394 

'"  ■  238,385 

■■«,"442,545 

1, 386;  197 

3(5.495 

353,097 

161,920 

7,(29 

1,245 

(,343,991 

1, 774. 024 

23, 121. 247 

I.OOO 

31,935 


1.543 

4.918" 

9.877 

846.(44 

2,5(9,234 

"■S96.(7» 


7,252 

459,477 

545.955 

1.509.241 

916.(85 

5.000 


2,(4(.  147 

460.490 

2. 714. 123 

786.  398 
87.787 
34.488 
8.443 

387.  769 
116.115 
80.682 
90,999 
1. 285. 742 
98.770 
3.838 

103.689 
59.9(2 
63.761 
13. 731 
25,724 


2.082.5S8 

397,979 

2, 706, 134 

86.114 


0 

a.otti 

99.921 

481.377 

69,824 

566.  I5< 

0 

209,574 

222,543 

28.405 

76.358 

92,241 

295,623 

0 

47.634 

20,285 

12.335 

0 

0 

216.318 

0 

65.104 

380,208 

20.880 

138. 756 

80,800 

311.292 

116,304 

I  863 

11,572 

183.794 

7.304 

37,431 

953.993 

176.547 

1. 2811. 889 

0 

214,332 

11.504 

81.706 

188 

13,  33Z 
0 
0 
431. 224 
959.670 
246.822 
23. 721 
26.303 
3,645 
148.487 
274. 522 
649.802 
7.868 
128, 415 
0 
56,026 
11,499 
32,341 
13,521 
0 
1.284,955 
6.350 
531,063 
1,014 
24, 578 
155. 481 
557.090 
52.668 
90.857 
6.673 
16. 978 
0 
0 
18.081 
1.955  539 
140. 375 
185,  780 
0 
83.736 
840.803 
109  601 
168.640 
3.471 
238.520 
165. 247 
34.651 
64.946 
458.  318 
281. 212 
81. 279 
18.807 
254. 219 
4.273 
16. 275 
1.994 
512,  570 
0 
1.  493. 029 
72.939 
13,  CI2 
0 
31.807 
230.179 
13.066 
91.915 


2 

200. 974 

7,479,402 

1.008,758 

70.  770 

1.  787. 083 

0 

643,919 

1.976.509 

10.556 

121. 247 

315.363 

1.161.165 

1.270 

305,307 

63,487 

185, 522 


1.477, 814 

119,738 

244. 523 

1. 643, 848 

2,902 

293.070 

1.556.276 

7. 375. 432 

160.290 

237.  310 

55, 514 

'.061.489 

6,277 

33.4'10 

2  169.776 

1  331.636 
6. 257, 518 

0 

147.380 

9.968 

2  335.675 

22,604 


3. 199. 105 
2,  275. 824 
1. 297. 435 
437. 060 
158.764 
38.  745 
1.649,384 
2,262.234 
2.  063.  718 
60.561 
228.689 
0 
286. 749 
64.463 
87,081 
49. 728 
1.649,577 
5. 346, 156 
72,532 
5,  550. 214 
50.688 
48.  !7g 
701. 126 
2,026,031 
885,  ;42 
1.077  545 
0 
143.990 
432 
6.792 
2  658 
2  123.886 
964, 202 
7(4,  475 
0 
2. 057. 719 
1.414  657 
477,394 
655,  759 
154. 295 
295, 469 
213,321 
285.190 
1.083,870 


Ulililies 


Mkhigan  Power  Co 

Millstone  Poinl  Co,  the '.  S^ 

Minnesota  Power  ft  Light  C0.IIII..I..I; 
Mississippi  Power  Co  . .  _"  *' 

Mississippi  Power  ft  Light  Co " 

Misspuii  Edison  Co 

Missouii  Power  ft  Llghi  Ob.II'H""' 

Missouri  Public  Service  Co.... 

Missouii  Utilities  (;o  

Mononjahela  PoAer  tio  .    ."1 

Moniaiia.Oakota  UtrlitietCo .^ 

Montana  Power  Co.  th« ...,.^ 

Montaup  tiectric  Co .    „' 

Muuni  Caiinel  Public  Utihiy  Co 
Nantahata  Pov.er  ft  Light  Co  ...     ,1.1' 

Nantucket  Gas  ft  Electrk  Co 11. 

ftairagansett  Electric  Co..  Use 
Nevada  fNawei  Co. 

New  Bedford  Gas  ft  Edison  Lighi  cill'"' 
New  Englaftd  Powtr  Go  . 

New 'ersey  Power  ft  Light  Co     

Now  Mtaico  Electrk  Servke  Co " 

Now  Orleans  PuWk  Seryke  Inc.  .  .. 

New  York  State  Eleclric  ft  Gas  Cors 

Newport  Eieclrk  Corp 

Niasan  Mohawk  Power  Corp  . 

Nortliern  Indians  PiaUic  Servke  Co 

Northern  Stslos  Power  Co.  (Minnesota) 

Northern  Stales  Power  Co.  OVrsconsin) 

Northwestern  Pubhe  Servke  Coll.  .„  11 

Northwestern  Wisconsin  Electrk  Col. 

Ohio  Eoison  Co  -  -   - 

Ohio  Power  t;o 

Ohio  Valley  Eleclnc  Corp 

Oktaboma  Gas  ft  ElecliK  Co. 

Old  OomioKin  Power  Co 

Orange  ft  Rockland  Utililies.  Inc 

Onif  Tail  Powei  Co 

Pacific  Gas  ft  Electric  Co 

Pacilic  Powei  ft  Light  Co 

Pennsylvania  Electiic  Co. 

Pennsylvania  Powei  Co 

Pennsylvania  Power  ft  Light  Co 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co 

Philadelphia  Electrk  Power  Co 
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AMENDMENT  TO  NUCLEAR  EXPORT 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Feasu)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
appropriate  time  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  HJJ.  155B2,  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  s  bill  on  international 
nuclear  agreements. 

H.R.  15582  amends  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to 
enable  Congress  to  concur  in  or  dis- 
approve intenmtional  agreements  for  co- 
operation in  regard  to  peaceful  nuclear 
technology.  Essentially  this  bill  provides 
for  a  congressional  veto  of  any  pro- 
posed agreement.  However,  if  Congress 
does  not  act  within  60  days  because  of  a 
filibuflter  or  some  other  tactics,  a  pro- 
posed agreement  will  take  effect.  In  such 
a  case  Congress  would  be  denied  its  right 
to  exercise  its  veto  power. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
avoid  tlUs  possibility  by  forcing  a  vote 
on  any  proposed  agreement.  Under  my 
amendment  Congress  cannot  be  kept 
from  clearly  expressing  its  views  by  a 
filibuster  or  other  delay.  There  must 
be  a  vote. 

The  language  of  my  amendment  is 
taken  mainly  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  home  rule  bill.  Basically,  after 
30  days  the  Joint  Committee  is  required 
to  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  its 
views  and  recommendations  respecting 
the  proposed  agreements  of  cooperation. 
If  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  has  not  reported  a  resolution 
within  30  days  of  the  time  one  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee,  a  discharge 
motion  can  be  made.  Debate  on  this 
motion  would  be  limited  to  1  hour.  Fol- 
lowing that,  a  nondebatable  motion  to 
consider  the  resolution  is  in  order,  fol- 
lowed by  a  time-controlled  lO-hour  pe- 
riod of  debate  on  the  resolution  Itself. 

This  procedure  will  insure  that  any 
resolution  on  an  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion will  be  debated  In  both  Houses  and 
that  both  Hooses  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  opinions  by  voting 
on  a  resolution.  Under  my  amendment, 
a  resolution  cannot  be  killed  by  a  fili- 
buster in  the  Senate,  nor  can  a  House 
Member  or  a  House  committee  pigeon- 
hole it  or  kill  it. 

The  amendment  follows: 
Amx.vdmehts  to  h.r.   1SS82.  «5  Rcpoirreii — 
OrrozD  ST  2ila.  Fkasek 
Page  2,  Immediately  after  line  19  insert  the 
following  new  section; 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  11  of  ihe  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1354,  as  amended,  la  amended  by  In- 
eertlog  after  section  123  a  new  £ectloa  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  123A.  Congre&slDnjil  Action  on  f>ro- 
po$ed  Cooperative  Agreemcnta. — 
"a.  This  section  Is  enacted  by  Congreflfi — 
(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvea,  respectively,  and  as  such  these  pro- 
vLbtons  are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only  »1th 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
that  House  in  the  case  of  resolutlotu  de- 
scried by  this  aectlon;  and  they  aupenede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
incoiuilstent  therewith;  and 


(3)  with  fall  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  Bouoe  to  change  the 
rule  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  Housel  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  aame  extent  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

'•b.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "resolu- 
tion" means  only  a  concurrent  resolution,  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  wliich  Is 
as  follows:  "That  the  Congress  approver' dis- 
approves of  the  proposed  agreement  for  co- 
operation descrlljed  as  follows;  . . .  the  blank 
space  therein  being  appropriately  hUed  and 
either  approval  or  disapproval  being  appro- 
priately Indicated:  but  does  not  Include  a 
resolution  which  specifies  more  than  one 
action. 

"c.  A  resolution  with  respect  to  a  proposed 
agreement  referred  to  In  section  123d,  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee,  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  appropriate. 

"d.  If  the  Joint  Committee  has  not  reported 
a  resolution  which  has  been  referred  to  It 
at  the  end  of  30  calendar  days  after  its  Intro- 
duction, U  is  tn  order  to  move  to  discharge 
the  Dommlttee  from  further  consideration  of 
such  resolution. 

"e.  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  Individual  favoring  the  resolution. 
Is  highly  privileged  {except  that  It  may  not. 
be  made  after  the  committee  hac  reported  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  action), 
and  debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  one  hour,  to  be  divided  equally 
between  those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  resolution.  An  amendment  to  the  mo- 
tion Is  not  In  order,  and  It  Is  not  in  order  to 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"t.  If  the  motion  to  discharge  Is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  l>e  re- 
newed, nor  may  another  motion  to  discharge 
the  committee  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
action. 

"g.  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  a  resolution,  it  Is  at  any  time  there- 
after in  order  (even  though  a  previous  mo- 
tion to  the  same  eSect  has  been  disagreed  to) 
to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution.  The  motion  Is  highly  privileged 
and  Is  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  Is  not  In  order,  and  It  Is  not  In  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"h.  A  resolution  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
posed agreement  referred  to  In  section  123d 
agreed  to  by  one  House  of  the  Congress  shall 
be  placed  on  the  calendar  of  the  other  House 
and  shall  become  the  pending  business  of 
such  other  House  Immediately  upon  agreeing 
to  a  motion,  made  by  any  Member  of  such 
other  House,  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  such  resolution.  Such  a  motion  shall  be  In 
order  at  any  time  after  the  elapse  of  three 
calendar  days  following  the  day  on  whlcb 
such  resolution  Is  received  by  such  other 
House.  The  motion  Is  highly  privileged  and 
Is  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  Is  not  In  order,  and  It  Is  not  In  order 
to  reconsider  the  veto  by  which  the  motion  Is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"1.  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  limit- 
ed to  not  more  than  ten  hours,  which  shall  be 
divided  equally  between  those  favoring  and 
those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion  fur- 
ther to  limit  debate  Is  not  debatable.  An 
limendment  to.  or  motion  to  recommit,  the 
resolution  Is  not  lu  order,  and  It  Is  not  In 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"y  Motions  to  postpone  mode  with  respect 
to  the  discbarge  from  committee  or  the  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution,  and  motions  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness, sliaU  be  decided  without  debate. 
"k.  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Cbalr 


relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure  relating  to 
a  resolution  shall  be  decided  without  debate." 
On  page  3,  Une  20,  strike  out  "Sec.  2"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  3", 


DANGEROUS  NARCOTICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolit)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  a?  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol, I  have  been  alerted  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  new  and  dangerous  narcotic 
being  smuggled  Into  the  United  States. 
Liquid  hashish  or  hashish  oil,  which  can 
be  inhaled  or  eaten,  can  cause  serious 
medical  complications  to  the  user  and 
even  death.  It  is  important  that  we  take 
all  possible  steps  to  prevent  this  sub- 
stance from  entering  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  we  must  Immediately 
launch  an  extensive  educational  cam- 
paign to  alert  the  youth  of  this  country 
to  the  serious  dangers  of  this  drug. 

Liquid  hashish  Is  a  concentrate  of  the 
active  ingredient  in  marihuana — tetra- 
hydrocannabinol (THC).  While  most 
ground  marihuana  now  used  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  contains  from  about  0.5  per- 
cent to  2  percent  THC  and  hashish  con- 
tains about  10  percent  THC.  the  liquid 
hashish  so  far  discovered  has  varied  be- 
tween 20  and  65  peicent  THC  content. 
There  is  no  reason  the  liquid  hashish 
could  not  be  refined  to  95-100  percent 
purity  at  which  mint  it  would  appear 
as  a  clear  liquid. 

The  high  content  of  THC  in  hashish  oil 
presents  serious  problems  to  all  con- 
cerned— the  scientist,  the  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  and  the  user.  For  the  law 
enforcement  officer,  the  shipment  of 
hashish  oil  complicates  further  an  al- 
ready complex  problem.  Instead  of 
searcliing  for  fairly  large,  bulky  pack- 
ages of  hashish  or  marihuana,  the  offi- 
cer must  search  for  smaller,  more  easily 
hidden  liquid  containers. 

The  liquid  hasliish  can  be  dissolved  in 
liquor,  aftershave  lotion,  perfume,  or 
commercial  solvents.  It  may  be  packaged 
in  heat  sealed  plastic  bags  or  specially 
constructed  compartments  and  placed 
on  the  bottoms  of  pickle  barrels,  of  full 
tanks  of  planes,  boats,  or  cars.  Small  vials 
of  the  oil  can  be  concealed  in  fountain 
pens  or  Jewelry.  On  one  case  in  Australia, 
small  quantities  were  found  iji  the  form 
of  gelatine  capsules. 

In  Kabul  a  current  method  of  smug- 
gUng  hashish  oil  reportedly  consists  of 
impregnating  two  pieces  of  fabric  which 
are  placed  back  to  back,  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  single  piece  of  doth,  and 
then  heavily  embroidered — which  serves 
to  conceal  any  staining  caused  by  the  oil. 
By  far  the  most  widely  used  means  of 
transporting  liquid  hashish  is  the  rubber 
male  contraceptive  sheath,  which  can  be 
concealed  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

However,  of  much  greater  concern  to 
me  is  the  danger  the  higfa  and  unpre- 
dictable THC  content  of  hashish  on 
poses  to  the  user.  The  effects  of  this  con- 
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centrated  hallucinogenic  are  unknown 
at  the  present  time.  We  do  know  'hat  In- 
dividuals have  had  violent  reactions  to 
small  quantities  of  the  drug.  Just  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  potency  of  this  new 
substance,  one  seizure  of  777  grams  of 
liquid  hashish  at  Highgate  Springs,  Vt., 
which  had  a  THC  content  of  22  percent 
had  the  equivalent  potency  of  5,600  kUo- 
grams  of  marihuana.  This  Is  a  potency 
conversion  factor  of  more  than  7,000  to  1 
in  dry  weight. 

Hashish  oil  can  be  produced  through 
a  simple  procedm-e  which  resembles 
percolating  coffee.  Only  simple  labora- 
tory equipment  is  necessary.  Clearly, 
traffickers  have  realized  that  the  smaller 
btilk  and  higher  potency  diminishes  the 
risks  involved  in  transportation  and  in- 
creases the  financial  return.  Since  Feb- 
ruary 1973.  the  number  of  seizures  of 
hashish  oil  destined  for  the  United 
States  has  greatly  Increased.  Hashish  oil 
laboratories  have  been  discovered  in  the 
United  States  and  around  the  world  but 
a  majority  of  the  hashish  oil  seems  to 
originate  in  or  near  India  and  is  then 
cither  smuggled  directly  to  the  United 
States  or  is  brought  In  through  Mexico 
or  Canada. 

Hashish  oil  is  a  very  dangerous  sub- 
stance. It  Is  Imperative  that  we  take  all 
possible  actions  to  prevent  its  Introduc- 
tion Into  the  illicit  drug  market  In  the 
United  States.  We  must  also  begin  a 
broad  educational  campaign  aimed  at 
alerting  all  potential  users  to  the  dan- 
gers of  this  narcotic. 
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present  reality  is  a  far  different  thing 
from  support  of  the  status  quo.  The  situ- 
ation in  Eastern  and  central  Europe 
continues  to  be  dynamic,  and  despite  our 
own  problems,  America  continues  to  be 
the  moral  leader  of  the  free  world.  I  hope 
that  we  will  not  abuse  this  position  by 
putting  our  stamp  of  approval  on  the  op- 
pression of  millions. 


Charles  H.  Percy,  United  States  Senatore 
from  nilnols,  to  Mr.  Kussell  E  Train  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Cnlted  States  Environ - 
mentAl  Protection  Agency,  to  Mr.  John  Nye. 
Chief  of  the  Agricultural  Permit  Team.  Per- 
mit Branch.  Enforcement  Division  of  the  Il- 
linois District,  United  States  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  to  Dr  Richard  Brlce- 
land.  Director  of  the  IlUnols  Enviroomenlal 
Protection  Agency. 


PUGHT  OF  LIVESTOCK  RAISING 
INDUSTRY 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK,  1974 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Nejii) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Captive 
Nations  Week,  1974,  seems  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  pause  and  reconsider  some  of 
the  trends  in  International  relations  dur- 
ing the  last  couple  of  years.  The  over- 
whelming development,  of  course  is 
detente.  I  am  afraid  that  because  of 
detente,  some  might  view  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  as  an  idea  whose  time  has 
passed— a  relic  from  the  past.  I  hope  we 
can  avoid  this  trap.  We  must  not  let  our 
desire  to  talk  to  our  enemies  obscure  our 
fundamental  differences.  Enthusiasm 
over  negoUations  must  not  stampede  us 
Into  compromising  our  self-interest  or 
our  Ideals.  There  are  stUl  millions  of 
people  without  civil  rights,  tuid  large 
areas  of  the  world  which  resist  the  long- 
term  trend  toward  freedom. 

Clearly  no  purpose  is  served  by  avoid- 
ing all  contact  with  the  Communists  on 
the  grounds  of  moral  superiority.  To  op- 
pose the  opening  up  of  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
is  to  doubt  the  intelligence  of  the  negoU- 
ators,  scientists,  businessmen,  and  others 
involved  in  the  postditente  contracts 
Nevertheless,  there  is  an  obvious  danger 
that  in  the  improved  climate  of  interna- 
tional relations  we  may  come  to  view 
political  repression  in  the  Communist 
world  as  a  dead  issue.  The  people,  how- 
ever, are  very  much  alive  and  the  strug- 
gle continues.  Contact  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  agreement,  and  recognition  of 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  Shipley)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  resolution  explains  the  plight 
of  the  livestock  raising  industry.  This 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly  on  July  1,  1974. 

I  am  personally  bringing  this  to  the 
attention  of  Russell  Train  and  others. 
This  is  a  situation  where  EPA  regula- 
tions, on  top  of  the  already  depressed 
market,  are  literally  killing  the  livestock 
producers. 

The  resolution  follows: 

HOtJSE   RCSOLtTTION 

Whereas,  A  series  of  adverse  economic  con. 
dltlons  have  seriously  Impaired  the  price 
structure  of  the  Illinois  livestock  rslsmg  In- 
dustry, have  Imperiled  personal  financial 
Investments  and  placed  the  entire  Industry 
under  a  stress  not  seen  since  tbe  igso's:  and 
Whereas.  Reasonable  estimates  reveal  that 
cattle  producers  are  losing  HOO  per  bead  on 
cattle  sold  today  and  swine  producers  are 
losing  $10-20  per  head  on  swine  sold  todav 
and 

Whereas.  Further  threatening  the  critical 
profit  margin  of  livestock  producers  and  con- 
stituting an  Impending  expenditure  to  many 
producers  of  substantial  sums  ore  federal 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  United 
States  Environmental  Protection  Agency: 
and 

Whereas,  The  regulations  promulgating 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  (33  n.S.CJl.  lasi  et 
seq)  require  owners  or  operators  of  slaugh- 
ter or  feeder  cattle  with  1,000  head  or  more 
and  swine  producers  with  2300  or  more 
swine  of  65  pounds  or  over  to  apply  for  and 
obUln  an  NPDES  (National  PoUutaut  Dis- 
charge EUmlnatlon  System)  permit  by  De- 
cember 31,  1974:  and 

Whereas,  The  effect  of  such  regulations  Is 
to  require  the  Installation  of  livestock  ef- 
fluent ninoff  control  systems,  tbe  costs  cf 
such  control  systems  to  be  borne  by  hard- 
pressed  livestock  producers:  and 

Whereas.  The  commendable  objectives  cf 
svich  regulations  and  the  ctirrent  time  ta- 
ble under  which  they  are  being  Implemented 
are  In  serious  Imbalance  to  the  dispropor- 
tionate undue  financial  hardships  wtilcb  wlU 
result  to  livestock  producers  in  luinots 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  By  the  House  of  Representative.': 
of  the  Seventy-Eighth  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  lUlnols,  That  we  urge  the  Unit- 
ed States  Envhxmmental  Protection  Agency 
to  extend  the  time  table  under  wblch  the 
NPDES  permit  program  Is  being  Imple- 
mented by  one  year  In  order  to  provide  a 
measure  of  financial  relief  to  nilnols  Uve- 
Etock  producers  affected  by  such  regulations 
whose  businesses  and  livelihoods  have  been 
placed  m  Jeopardy  by  adverse  economic  con- 
dltlons:  and  he  It  further 

Resolved,  That  suitable  copies  of  this  pre- 
amble and  resolution  be  fcrwarded  by  tbe 
omce  of  the  Secretary  of  SUte  to  the  Hon- 
orable Adlal  E.  Stevenson  and  the  Honorable 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

I  Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
morning,  I  was  committed  to  address  the 
New  York  State  Land  Title  Association 
on  the  occasion  of  Its  53d  annual  con- 
vention. Unfortunately,  due  to  airline 
coimectlons  I  did  not  arrive  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  early  enough  to  make  two 
votes. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
strongly  suppoi-ted  the  oixnlng  of  Hou.se 
committee  meetings  to  the  electronic 
media. 

Also,  I  would  have  supported  the  mo- 
tion to  instruct  the  conferees  to  H.R.  69 
to  stay  with  the  House  language  on 
busing. 


EFFECT  OP  RAMPANT  INFLATION 
ON  AMERICAN  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 
'Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
you  will  recall  a  recent  floor  speech  of 
mine  concerning  the  effect  Government 
ineptitude  combined  with  rampant  in- 
flation is  having  upon  the  American 
dairy  Industry.  In  that  speech  I  observed 
that  on  June  14.  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture denied  a  request  from  all  of  the 
Nation's  dairy  cooperatives  for  a  hearing 
to  consider  flooring  class  I  milk  prices 
In  denying  this  request  the  Secretary 
stated  that  this  unprecedented  drop  in 
milk  prices  would  be  temporary  because 
"crop  conditions  continue  favorable  and 
dairy  fanners  can  reasonably  expect  bet- 
ter milk-feed  ratios  than  have  ejlsted 
since  1972."  At  that  time  I  observed  that 
it  was  extremely  hard  to  believe  that  the 
USDA  could  predict  the  cost  of  feed  this 
fall  when  its  most  important  barometer, 
the  USDA's  own  crop  production  report 
was  not  due  until  July  10. 

Well,  the  July  crop  report  has  been  re- 
leased and  the  news  bodes  ill  for  the  Na- 
tion's dairymen.  Estimates  on  the  wheat 
harvest  were  revised  downward  by  150 
million  bushels,  soybean  acreage  was 
lowered  by  2.5  million  acres,  and  several 
weeks  ago  USDA  corn  crop  estimatet; 
dropped  by  300  million  bushels.  In  addi- 
tion, a  Washington  Post  article  on  July 
12  contained  as-wrtions  by  com  farmer 
spokesmen  that  at  best  the  final  corn 
crop  would  be  at  least  200  million  bushels 
below  the  USDA's  new  estimates. 

Once  again  the  American  dairy  fanner 
Is  treated  to  the  mirthless  Joke  of  seeing 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  being  con- 
tradicted by  its  own  statistics.  With  sucJi 
ctTnstantly  recurring  examples  as  the  one 
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cited  above  we  must  either  conclude  that 
the  Department  of  Apiculture  I5  Incacta- 
ble  of  managlxig  its  ovn  legal  mandate, 
or  else  it  is  emimrked  on  the  deliberate 
destruction  of  tl^e  American  dairy  In- 
dustry. 

We  Shan  soon  have  aii  opportunity  to 
see  if  these  conclusions  are  as  valid  as 
they  seem,  for  the  Nation's  dairy  coop- 
eratives have  again  repeated  their  re- 
quest for  an  emergency  hearing  to  lay 
their  case  before  tlie  USDA.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  USDA's  own  statistics 
reflect  the  serious  situation  facing  our 
daii-y  farmers  and,  therefore.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  bringing 
about  a  tull-sc&le  public  examination  of 
this  issue  of  dairy  price  adjustments.  I 
feel  that  the  USDA  iniUal  refusal  to 
grant  a  hearing  graphically  demon- 
strates the  need  for  widespread  congres- 
sional support  In  this  area,  and  I  am  sure 
that  this  support  will  be  forthcoming. 


REPRESENTATIVE   HOSMER   ON 

NUCLEAR  SAFETY 

<Mr.  PRICE  Of  IlUnois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  FUcoro  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  article  by  Craig  Hosmeb. 
my  long-time  ctrileague  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  appeared 
in  the  July  issue  of  Trial  magazine. 

The  article  is  particularly  valuable  be- 
cause of  the  author's  fine  credentials. 
He  has  dran'n  U[x>n  his  considerable  ex- 
pertise in  the  area  of  nuclear  safety  and 
presents  a  reasoned  analysis  of  the  is- 
sues involved  there.  I  strongly  commend 
this  article  to  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers: 

NucxEAB  S-urrr  B^ayiTAt. 

(By  BepresenCAllva  Cbak  Hosmcb.  Democrat 

of  C&Uforiila) 

Pair  pubUc  debate  over  nuclear  risks  and 
beaeClts  «bould  be  encuuraged  between 
critics  and  supporters. 

It  forwarda  public  understanding  of  the 
complex,  technical  Issnes  over  which  there  Is 
Ifrgllimale  dlviaion  of  opinion. 

It  contributes  to  an  appreciation  ol  the 
significant  aodal.  economic,  and  environ- 
mental tradeolTs  a  society  must  make  to 
achiet-B  Ua  energy  poUcy. 

It  gamera  broad  public  auppart  for  tbat 
policy  and  the  numerous  I^lslatlve,  execu- 
tive and  Judicial  dectslcais  out  of  which  It  is 
woven. 

Pitting  the  use  of  nuclear  fisskm  Into  the 
energy  mix  upon  which  a  nation  decides  to 
rety  ta  not  a  simple  matter  of  opting  be- 
tween salvation  and  danuiatton.  In  the  real 
world  absoluces  are  aeldom  relevant.  Few 
thlDgs  are  without  some  benefit  and  prac- 
tically nothing  Is  without  risk. 

axsBS  AsanisT  Bcsru'ns 

For  the  most  part,  ludirMuals  are  Xree 
to  decide  on  the  kinds  and  decrees  of  rl&k 
tiiey  wiU  accept  In  exchange  for  satisfaction 
of  their  needs  and  pleasures.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  chooee  to  sfcl  and  those  who  find  It 
too  risky.  Some  sklerv  do  not  race  automo- 
bUes  because  of  the  risk.  But  soroetlmes  ac- 
ceptance of  risk  l£  a  function  of  »>ciety 
rather  than  of  the  individual. 

Automobiles  and  airplanes  may  hurt 
people  other  than  those  who  chooee  to  ride 
them.  Stin  they  are  tolerated.  The  same  is 
t.rue  ftfr  manf  other  activities,  tadiKUnf  the 
KeneraUon  of  eleetiici^  by  either  oonven- 
tionnl  or  nuclear  means.  In  thcw  ca.se5.  gov- 


erikraeutal  structures  which  society  main- 
tains for  such  purposes  have  determined 
that  benefits  outweigh  risks  and  have  there- 
fore licensed  the  activities  to  be  carried  on 
under  appropriate  regulations. 

ALTEa  NATIVES 

111  these  risk-benefits  analyses,  the  suit- 
ability of  alternatives  to  any  proposed  ac- 
tivity must  also  be  contemplated.  The  ca&e 
of  nuclear  energy  is  no  exception.  Nuclear 
criijcs  have  pointed  slmpllstlcally  to  our 
abundant  coal  supplies,  to  solar,  geother- 
mal,  and  wind  power,  and  to  oil  shale  as 
ways  of  supplementing  the  expected  growth 
of  nuclear  power. 

Certainly  these  alternatives  have  a  role 
Ui  play  In  the  nation's  energy  mix. 

We  must  recognize  and  acknowledge  the 
e=;ientlftl  need  for  electric  power  as  we  eval- 
uate the  potential  benefits  and  risks  from 
the  use  of  each  alternative.  However,  today 
few  alternatives  offer  the  advantages  at  have 
the  capability  of  nuclear  power  to  help  meet 
otir  energy  needs. 

For  Instance,  consider  the  enviroiunental 
impict  of  an  enlarged  commitment  to  coal, 
or  the  national  secnrltj^jind  economic  con- 
sequences of  vastly  Increased  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  to  make  up  for  domestic  energy 
deficits.  Or,  examine  the  land  use  require- 
ments of  large  central  station  generation  of 
solar  power  using  known  or  anticipated 
technology  and  similar  drawbacks  of  other 
nuclear  power  alternatives. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  ignore  the 
potential  risk  from  radiation  emissions  from 
nuclear  power  plants  in  terms  of  either 
normal  operations  or  accidents.  We  must 
take  into  account  the  environmental  effects 
resulting  from  condenser  cooling  water  dis- 
charges as  well  as  from  the  mining  and  proc- 
essing of  nuclear  fuel,  and  the  transporta- 
tion, reprocessing,  storage  and  dlsporial  of 
nuclear  material. 

OXSCLOSUKE     AND     OISTOSTION 

Essential  to  honest  debate  bi  full  disclo- 
sure of  pertinent  Information.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commlaalon  is  criticized,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  nuclear  Industry  for  too  much 
disclosure  and.  on  the  other,  by  nuclear 
critics  for  suppressing  Information.  Yet. 
miclear  critics,  with  complete  Information 
m  hand,  too  frequently  draw  attention  to 
»periflc  elements  which,  out  of  context,  are 
Inconsistent  with  facts — Just  as  they  did  In 
the  January 'February  te-ivie  of  TRIAL. 

A  recent  example  Is  Ralph  Nader's  use  on 
January  28.  1974,  before  the  Jdnt  Conunit- 
lee  on  Atomic  Energy,  of  an  AEC  report  on 
Ucensing  procedures.  Nader  took  a  draft  of 
the  report,  accused  the  AEC  of  suppressing 
It,  and  then  proceeded  to  use  the  report 
to  "show"  that  the  AEC  Regulotory  Staff  does 
not  believe  nuclear  power  plants  can  be 
operated  safely. 

Had  he  discu.<!sed  the  report  fairly  and 
accurately,  he  would  hove  not£d  the  task 
force  declaration  that  **.  .  .  regulatory  prac- 
tices are  adequate  to  provide  reasonable  as- 
surance as  to  the  safety  of  present-day  nu- 
clear reactors.  .  .  ."  What  he  cited  as  staff 
criticism  of  current  programs  was  in  fact 
a  finding  that  the  expected  growth  of  the 
nuclear  industry  requlrea  additional  steps  to 
"provide  reasonable  aasurances  that  the 
probability  of  such  an  accident  will  be  one 
In  a  million  or  less  per  reactor  j'ear.*' 

This  conclusion  is  indicative  of  the  AEC 
Regulatory  Staff's  continuing  concern  for 
safety.  Strict  regulatory  practices  OMcr  atlU- 
evolvlng  nuclear  technoloffy  have  contribu- 
ted sigulficanUy  to  a  perfect  record  of  public 
safety. 

Also,  the  mere  fact  that  this  critical  aclf- 
examlnatlon  of  the  Ucensin^;  process  was 
undertaken  at  all  should  be  a  source  of  coo- 
fidenea  in  the  sincerity  and  ability  of  our 
regulatory  peraoonel  to  asmre  ttie  American 
public  about  the  use  of  this  safe,  environ- 
mentally acceptable  energy  source. 


Tliat  Nader  Chooses  to  disagree  Is  his  privi- 
lege. But  that  he  chooses  to  support  his  po- 
alttoa  by  obfuscatlon  and  misrepresentation 
should  be  a  conoem  to  all. 

CMzacERcr  ccms.  coox.iac 

Another  example  of  the  AEC's  attention 
to  near-term  and  loog-terni  safety  is  the 
public  faeanog  on  the  emergency  core  cool- 
ing system  (ECCS),  one  of  many  safety  sys- 
tems in  a  nuclear  power  plant.  Unfortun- 
ately, this  hearing  and  the  debate  over  the 
effectiveness  of  ECCS  have  been  mLsused  as 
ontl-nuclear  ammunition. 

Nuclear  power  plants  are  designed.  buUt, 
(^>erated,  maintained,  and  reg\ilated  on  the 
basis  of  a  defense -In-depth  concept  provid- 
Inc  three  mutually  reinforcing  levels  of 
safety. 

The  first  level  involves  a  plant's  design, 
providing  assurance  that  It  meets  high  qual- 
1  ty  standards  and  can  be  mol  n  tallied 
throughout  Its  life  essentially  free  from  seri- 
ous accidents. 

A  second  level  makes  the  conservative  as- 
sumption that  bummn  errors  and  equip- 
ment malfunctions  and  failures  will  occur. 
This  echelon  includes  a  myriad  of  redundant 
protection  systems  designed  to  aocommo- 
date  errors  and  failures  while  either  main- 
taining the  Integrity  of  the  operation  or.  if 
necessary,  safely  Bhutthig  the  plant  down. 

The  ECCS  Is  part  of  the  third  level  of  this 
elaborate,  sophisticated  multiple  defense. 
The  probabUlty  of  one  of  these  s>-stems  ever 
being  needed  is  extremely  low. 

The  various  components  of  these  ECCS 
systenu  are  tested  for  reUabUlty  bef<Hv  nu- 
clear plants  go  into  operation  and  routinely 
during  the  operating  lifetime  of  each  plant. 
AEC  sdentlats  Involved  In  developing  the 
latest  ECCS  accepunce  criteria  haie  ex- 
pressed openly  and  candidly,  their  confidence 
that  these  systems  are  reliable,  and  if  called 
upon,  effective. 

Listening  to  the  FOrds,  Kendalls,  Naders, 
and  other  self-proclaimed  experts  <mi  ECG8, 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  we  are  talking  about 
the  same  subject. 

In  their  TRIAL  article.  Daniel  Ford  and  Dr. 
Henry  Kendall  of  the  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists  took  selected  data  from  the  hear- 
ings, twisted  it,  and  then  proceeded  to  use 
It  to  promote  a  cause.  SUtements  applicable 
to  the  past  were  transformed  into  today's 
■facts  of  life." 

Take  their  statement  that  "the  most  senior 
and  experienced  AEC  safety  research  scien- 
tL-its  expressed  their  disavowal  of  present  AEC 
FAfety  policy." 

Not  so!  Twelve  of  the  15  AEC  experts  who 
participated  In  the  development  of  the  1971 
ECCS  Interim  acceptance  criteria  had  no  res- 
ervations at  all  about  the  results  of  their 
efforts.  Only  three  had  resenstlons  of  vary- 
ing degree. 

But  thla  Is  history.  Last  December  new 
acceptance  criteria  for  ECCS  were  announced 
after  extensive  rulemaking  hearings  lasting 
more  than  two  years  and  Involving  135  ses- 
sions In  which  over  23.000  pages  of  testi- 
mony and  many  thousands  of  pages  of  ex- 
hibits were  entered. 

Scientists,  earlier  concerned  about  the  In- 
terim criteria,  endorse  the  latest  criteria  as 
adequate  to  assure  the  systems  performance 
In  the  remote  event  It  Is  ever  called  on — a 
point  never  noted  by  the  critics.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  emergency  core  cooling  system  the 
latter  refer  to  Is  not  the  same  system  for 
which  the  AEC  has  Just  announced  accept- 
ance criteria? 

Not  likely!  What  is  likely,  however.  Is  that 
to  further  a  cause,  any  information,  valbt 
or  not.  win  be  used  or  mlstised  to  make  a 
point, 

Aic   eaoMOTTOHAL   acTTvrrr 

Some  charge  the  ABC  with  promoting  nu- 
clear energy  at  the  aacrlAoe  of  public  safety. 
Now.  that  is  absurd. 
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The  Atomic  Energy  Act  does  charge  the 
AEC  wtth  botb  the  responslbuity  to  regulate 
uuclemr  power  to  usure  that  public  health 
tind  safety  la  protected  and  to  promote  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  But  these 
objectives  have  not  been  mutually  exclusive. 
Considering  the  alternatives,  11  is  Impossible 
to  imagine  how  one  of  these  could  have  been 
carried  forward  except  In  tandem  with  the 
other. 

The  AEC  i-s  in  the  middle — where  it  be- 
longs—criticized by  antinudear  forces  for 
Its  alleged  lack  of  concern  for  public  safety; 
criticized  by  the  nuclear  Industry  as  too  con- 
servative, too  demanding,  too  slow,  and  too 
concerned  with  the  "incredible"  accld'-nt  of 
reality. 

Nevertheless.  Attorney  Anthony  HoUman 
In  his  article,  regurgitates  these  threadbare 
conflict  of  Interest  allegations,  garnishing 
them  with  an  attack  on  the  Joint  Committer 
on  Atomic  Energy,  charging  that  the  com- 
mittee "will  not  allow  a  full  exploration  of 
I  ho  Issues." 

Now  that  Is  Just  plain  ridiculous.  The  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  has  been  provided  ad 
naustum.  It  wm  continue  to  be  provided 
even  to  those  critics  who  knowingly  present 
false,  misleading  information  Many  things 
may  be  aald  of  JCAE.  but  never  that  It  has 
forestalled  a  lull  exploration  ol  Issues. 

The  JCAEs  role  as  the  Congressional 
watch-dog  of  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
activities  has  never  known  .tnv  boimds  as 
hundreds  of  Its  battle-scarred  wituessos  ivUl 
testUy.  Annually,  through  the  budget  proc- 
ess, JCAE  has  put  the  Commission's  pro- 
grams under  a  microscope,  searching  out 
the  public  Interest  In  such  critical  areas  as 
national  defense  and  security,  health  and 
safety,  and  environmental  protection. 

Of  equal  importance  are  other  oversight 
hearhigs  which  the  JCAE  has  conducted  for 
over  a  quarter-of-a-c«ntury. 

For  example.  In  January  and  September 
1B73.  and  again  this  past  January,  questions 
of  reactor  safety  were  thoroushly  investi- 
gated. Critics,  proponents,  and  regiUatora 
were  all  questioned  sharply.  ECCS  was  the 
specific  subject  of  one  session  In  January  as 
the  Joint  Committee  evaluated  the  accept- 
ance criteria  announced  in  December  by  the 
CommisEion, 

It  was  during  these  hearhigs  that  Ralph 
Nader  and  the  Union  of  Concerned  SclentlsU 
made  their  spurious  charge  that  12  nuclear 
plants  are  considered  by  AEC  suffers  lo  be 
dangerously  close  to  urban  centers. 

Incldenuy.  when  asked  before  the  Joint 
Committee  a  It  was  true  that  the  union  of 
Concerned  Scientists  consists  of  a  group  of 
between  la  and  ao  people.  Dr.  Kendall  re- 
plied, "Tea.  It  does."  Yet.  the  irresponsible 
charge  that  12  nuclear  power  plants  aie 
not  safety  sited  attracted  nationwide  pub- 
licity, and  no  doubt  unnecessarily  arou.sed 
the  fears  of  mjwy  of  our  citizens. 

No  basis  exlsM  for  this  unfounded  charge. 
All  approved  nuclear  power  plant  sites  have 
been  found  acceptable  on  all  safety  consld- 
iratlons  Including  population  density. 

This  year  the  JCAE  Is  also  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  Price-Anderson  Act.  which  pro- 
vides a  system  of  government  Indemnity  and 
private  Insurance  for  the  nuclear  mdustry 
Slinllar  hearings  were  held  In  the  mld-I9Ms 
and  again  In  1985.  In  the  upcoming  hesr- 
InES  lull  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
probabilities  of  risk  m  the  operation  of  nu- 
clear units.  Critics  of  the  Indemnification 
program,  the  AEC.  the  Joint  Committee,  and 
nuclear  energy  in  general  will  again  have  the 
'opportunity  to  be  heard  fullv  on  safety 
issues.  ■  ' 

PUBLIC   SAFETY 

Todiiy.  Nnder.  Bolsman,  Pbrd.  Kendall 
lamplln,  and  other  critics  demand  to  know 
low  safe  are  nuclear  reactors,  Tet  long  years 
ijcfore  theh-  strident  voices  were  ever  heard, 
Anienca-s  nuclear  scientists  and  engineers 
iind  slatesmen  bad  already  dedicated  them- 


selves to  the  tiisk  of  nmkiiig  public  hpsl'h 
and  safety  an  lutegrll  pan  of  the  new 
technology. 

They  sensibly  recognized  that  only  bv  this 
means  could  the  enormous  promise  of  this 
vast  new  source  of  energy-  he  realized  for  the 
benefit  cf  all  mankind.  An  entire  new  reg- 
ulatory process  was  developed  around  which 
nuclear  facilities  were  and  are  designed, 
built,  operated  and  maintained  to  Insure 
ihls  result. 

And  what  is  the  re™it?  Wh?t  are  the  facU 
on  nuclear  safety?  Here  are  a  few: 

Over  40  commercial  nuclear  power  plants 
have  accumulated  about  200  reactor-years  of 
operation  while  inaintaining  a  perfect  rec- 
ord of  public  health  and  safety. 

The  public  today  gets  only  .003  mlllirem 
a  year  of  extra  radiation  from  nuclear  power 
plants.  That  Is  less  than  I  lO.OOOth  of  the 
natural  background  radiation  Into  which  we 
are  born  and  with  which  we  live  aU  our  Uvea 
Even  In  the  year  aOOO.  when  nuclear  power  Is 
supplying  80't  of  the  nation's  electrical 
needs,  the  average  expoeure  to  the  public 
In  the  United  States  will  be  .425  mttllrem  a 
year,  still  less  than  1  lOOOth  of  natural  back- 
ground radiation. 

The  eifects  of  this  minute  additional  radia- 
tion have  been  calculated  by  Dr.  Ralph  Lapp 
a  thoroughly  knowledgeable  scientist.  Health 
sutlstlcs  on  cancer  Incidence  indicate  that 
in  the  United  States,  over  the  next  30  years 
we  can  expect  20  million  cancer  deaths  to 
occur.  Using  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences' report  on  Its  two-year  study  of  radla- 
lion  effects.  Dr.  Lapp  estimated  that  of  those 
20  million  cancer  deaths,  about  200,000  might 
be  attributable  to  natural  backeround  radia- 
tion, another  lOO.OOO  to  medical  and  dental 
X-ra.VB,  and  90  to  radiation  from  nuclear 
power.  I  stress  the  word  might,  because  no 
one  yet  has  shown  that  these  tiny  amounts 
of  radhiuon  will  actuaUy  cause  any  cancers. 
Studies  of  occupational  safety  experience 
at  central  station  power  plants  show  con- 
clusively that  the  accident  severity  rate  for 
coal  plants  is  25  times  higher  than  for 
nuclear  plants. 

The  probabUlty  of  a  nuclear  accident  af- 
fecting public  health  and  safety  Is  calculated 
to  be  one  in  a  mUIlon  per  reactor  per  .vear. 

PtTBtIC    BISK 

No  member  of  the  public  has  ever  been 
killed  or  Injured  by  a  commercial  nuclear 
power  reactor.  In  contrast,  3.000  people  die 
choking  on  food  each  year  la  the  United 
States.  Aspirin  compoimds  are  blamed  for 
another  200  deaths,  and  1,000  deaths  are  at- 
tributed to  electrical  shock. 

And.  of  course,  the  automobUe  each  year 
takes  about  54,000  lives  and  injures  nearly 
2  5  million  people. 

Comparing  the  average  annual  risk  of 
nuclear  power  plants  with  air  travel,  we  find 
nuclear  power  plants  posing  10,000  times 
less  risk. 

There  are  some  600  dams  In  the  US  with 
the  chance  of  faUiu-e  of  one  of  these 'dams 
about  one  In  ten.  making  the  levrt  of  risk 
i.OOO  tunes  higher  than  that  of  a  nuclear 
power  plant  failure. 

Do  the  benefits  outweigh  the  risks  in  auto- 
mobile transportation,  in  air  travel.  In  build- 
ing dams.  In  providing  aspirin  tablets'" 

Do  the  benefits  outweigh  the  risks  In 
building  and  operating  nuclear  power  sta- 
tions? 
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D.I.i.iie  should  be  open  and  fair,  with  all 
sides  provided  an  opportunity  for  Input 

Out  of  the  mass  of  material— some  scien- 
tific, some  emotional,  some  factual  some  dis- 
torted—the public  must  decide  if  the  risk 
is  warranted  when  comp:ired  ro  potential 
bcnefit-s, 

.As  one  member  of  the  public  who  has  Been 
through  thU  grinder  In  an  Intense  way  for  a 
rather  l.-)ng  time,  my  vote  u  for  nuclear. 


The  answers  to  these  questions  are  not 
absolutes  The  answers  to  all  depend  upon 
the  relative  Importance  one  assigns  to  oulte 
a  large  ntunber  of  conflicting  values. 

Because  benefits  are  seldom  gained  with- 
out cost.  It  is  traditional  for  society  to  ac- 
cept reasonable  risks  of  loalng  some  things 
ir  values  so  that  others  may  flourish. 

la  the  case  of  nuclear  power  there  is  no 
guarantee  of  absolute  safety.  ThU  Issue  too 
must  be  discussed  In  terms  ol  the  risks'  and 
benefits  lo  society  expi-cied  from   u.ilug  It 


NA-nONAL  PRESS  CLUB  HONORS 
THE  HONORABLE  SIMCHA  DtNITZ 
AMBASS.'i.DOR  OP  ISRAEL 

I  Mr.  ROONEY  oJ  New  York  asked  and 
t\'as  given  permisision  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  tills  point  in  the  Recobd  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter ) 

Mr.  ROONEY  Of  New  York.  Mr.  Sneak- 
er, quite  recently  His  ExceUency  Siincha 
Dinltz.  Israel's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  delivered  a  most  istatesmanBlikc 
address  at  a  luncheon  meeting  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  here  in  Washington. 
I  regret  exccedingljr  that  illness  pre- 
vented my  acceptance  of  an  invitation 
to  be  present  at  this  luncheon  and  hear 
Ambassador  Dinitz  acquit  himself  so 
successfully. 

I  regret  also  that  I  missed  tlie  oppoi  - 
ttmlty  to  meet  the  dlstingul.rhed  honor 
group,  the  colleagues,  and  friends  of  Am- 
bassador Dinltz  Included  in  this  group 
were  American-born  Mrs.  Dinltz;  Mr 
Mordechai  Slialev,  Minister  of  Israel: 
Mrs.  Moshe  Arad.  Minister-Counselor ' 
Mr.  Uri  Aharon  Bar-Ner,  First  Secre- 
tary; and  several  Israeli  couiwelors.  Also 
present  were  our  warm  friends  Ambas- 
sador and  Mrs.  Ken  Keating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  Members 
of  Congress  will  And  the  Israeli  Ambas- 
sador's remarks  both  stimulating  and  re- 
warding. I  am  sure  that  his  remarks  and 
the  forthright  answers  he  gave  to  vei'y 
searching  questions  should  be  given  wide 
dissemination.  To  do  so  would  help  to 
overcome  the  unfortunate  effect  of  the 
superficial  and  inaccurate  reporting 
which  cliaracterlzes  so  much  of  the  cm  - 
rent  accounting  of  the  Middle  East  con- 
flicts. I  consider  it  of  utmost  importance 
to  see  that  everything  possible  is  done 
to  assure  that  the  American  public  gets 
a  true  and  tmblased  picture  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  Israel  and  her  neighboi's 
find  themselves  today. 

My  concern  derives  from  the  fact  that 
many  years  ago  we  participated  in  efforts 
to  create  the  State  of  Lsrael  and  give 
world  Jewry  a  homeland.  Since  then  1 
have  had  a  deep  personal  interest  in  the 
future  of  Israel  and  the  prosperity  and 
security  of  her  people. 

As  I  close  my  long  service  in  this  body 
I  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  recnll- 
ing  the  past  I  have  been  permitted  to 
play  in  the  creation  and  subsequsm 
maturing  of  this  fledgling  nation.  I  look 
back  with  keen  enjoyment  as  I  recall  the 
close  associations  I  have  had  wltli  the 
now  famous  leaders  both  here  and  in 
Israel.  This  leadership  which  foi-ms 
much  of  the  backbone  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  today,  epitomizes  the 
finest  in  statesmanship  and  dedication. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  wiUi  these  factors  in 
mind  and  because  of  the  respect  which 
I  have  for  Ambassador  Dinltz  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
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of  this  important  occasion  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  with  the  hope  that  readers 
throughout  America  will  benefit  from  the 
Ambassador's  words  in  the  same  way  as 
I  have: 

GutsTs  OF  Honor 
The  Ambassador  of  Israel  and  Mra   Dinitf. 
Mr.   Mordecbal  Shalev.  Minister  of   I&ra«t. 
ilr.  Mo^he  Arad.  Minister-Counselor. 
Mr  Isalnh  Kennen. 

Mr.  Url  Aharon  Bar-Ner.  Flfit  Secretary 
Mr.  Zvt  RaQah.  Counselor. 
Mr.  Ephraun  Halevy.  Counselor, 
Mr.  Moahe  Raviv,  Couoeclor. 
Mr-  David  Tourgeman.  Counselor- 
Aniboasador  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Keatlug. 
Mr.  Kenneth  Schetbel.  Vice  Presldeat.  Xa- 
lional  E*ressClub. 

Mr.  Luclan  C.  Warren.  Speakers  CoQimit- 

tee  and  Post  President.  National  Press  Club. 

Mr  David  Garrison  Better.  Vice  Chairman 

of  Speakers  Committee,  National  Press  Club. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Heller.  Speakers  Committee. 

National  Preas  Club. 

Mr.  Claude  Maboney.  Speaker*  Committee. 
National  Press  Club. 

PaOCEEOINCS 

Mr.  SctiEiBtt..  Good  afternoon  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Welcome  to  another  speaker's 
luncheon  here  at  the  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington. 

You  are  Indeed  welcome.  We  are  happy  to 
have  you  here.  Into  this  great  hall  come  the 
best  people  ou  earth.  You.  And  the  press  and 
Its  friends  from  around  the  world. 

And  a  warm  welcome  to  our  radio  audience 
nil  over  America.  I  understand  that  more 
than  160  stations  are  carr>lng  this  program 
on  national  public  radio. 

I  want  to  say  to  our  radio  audience  that 
we  are  conacious  of  you.  that  we  appreciate 
yoiu-  interest.  And  we  sincerely  hope  that 
when  these  microphones  are  opened  up  again 
you  will  be  with  us  on  another  d»y. 

I'm  Kenneth  Schclbel.  Vice  President  of 
the  National  Press  Club,  subsittuting  for  our 
President.  Clyde  La  Mottc.  who  I3  on  a  trip 
to  the  Middle  East  vlaltlrig  the  dignitaries 
of  e?ery  one  of  the  Middle  East  countries. 

To  lutroduce  our  dlstlnguiished  speaker 
today  we  have  choaen  a  long  time  member  of 
the  National  Press  Club.  He  has  seen  33  Na- 
tional Press  Club  presidents,  come  and  go. 

David  Garrison  Berger  is  vice  chairman  of 
the  speakers  committee.  He  is  a  lawyer  by 
profession.  He  is  a  public  relations  counsel. 
And  in  the  I920's  and  30's  In  New  York  City 
he  was  a  reporter  on  the  New  York  Dally 
News,  the  World  and  the  J oxu-nal- American. 
He  covered  one  thousand  opening  nights  on 
Broadway  and  he  saved  the  program  from 
each  one.  He  la  Chairman  of  the  National 
Press  Club  archives  committee.  And  his  own 
personal  flies  on  notables  all  over  the  world 
would  put  the  FBI  to  shame. 

Dave  knows  Just  about  everything  about  a 
lot  of  members  of  this  club— unfortunately. 
In  his  National  Press  Club  career  he  has 
ser\-ed  on  half  a  dozen  major  committees.  He 
has  undertaken  many  special  assignments;. 
Every  presiding  officer  at  a  National  press 
Club  luncheon  can  ain'ays  count  on  Dave  to 
shoot  in  questions  for  the  speaker  as  the 
speech  unfolds. 

Dave  Is  a  man  with  a  smile  on  his  face, 
always.  He  is  never  too  busy  to  do  a  favor  for 
someone  In  need.  He  has  been  a  credit  to  this 
club  and  to  the  speakers  program,  to  which 
he  itas  contributed  to  much.  He  is  a  card 
carrying  Zionist  and  we  are  delighted  to 
*-elcome  him  to  this  podium  lo  present  the 
■-peaker. 

Mr  David  Garrison  Berger. 

Mr.  Oavm  Oakbison  Bercui.  On  September 
5,  1950  a  new  Israeli  Ambassador  replacing 
Eltahv  Elath  assigned  to  London — presented 
his  credentials  to  President  Truman. 

Prime  Minister  David  Ben  Garlon  wanted 
the  new  Ambassador  to  make  his  maiden 
.'peech  at  The  National  Press  Club.  Our  Board 


of  Governors  were  reluctant  to  invite  the  new 
Ambassador  as  it  meant  five  Arab  nations 
would  demand  equal  time. 

A  compromise  was  reached.  The  new  Israeli 
Ambassador  would  address  the  Club  on  No- 
veml>er  21.  1950.  and  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  League  of  Arab  States.  Azzam  Pascha, 
would  speak  on  December  12.  1950. 

Our  then  Club  President  Radford  Mobley 
asked  If  the  new  Israeli  Ambassador  would 
talk  in  Hebrew.  Yiddish  or  Gngmh. 

I  told  him  "I  did  not  know.  That  over  the 
years  the  Club  had  many  speakers  talk  in 
cheir  native  language,  and  I  had  always  un- 
derstood the  translator." 

The  new  Ambasador  in  1950  was  Abba 
Eban  He  spoke  in  English.  No  translation 
needed. 

This  November  21.  1950  appearance  started 
a  series  of  top  Urael  officials  Invited  to  speak 
at  The  National  Press  Club  continuing 
through  today  with  Ambassador  Dlnitz. 

They  Included  Prime  Minister  David  Ben 
Gurlon,  1951;  Foreign  Minister  Moshe  Shar- 
rett.  twice  1953  and  1955;  Madam  Golda  Meir, 
three  times,  1966  as  Foreign  Minister.  1969 
and  1973  as  Prime  Minister:  Ambassador 
Avram  Harman.  1967;  Ambassador  Yiuhak 
Rabin.  1968;  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Yigal 
Allon.  1969;  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban, 
1967,  1969,  1970  and  1972;  Ambassador  Sim- 
cha  Olniu,  1974.  What  an  Honor  Roll! 

Ambassador  Dlnlts  was  born  In  Tel  Aviv. 
June  33.  1929.  For  a  Sabra— his  career  is  an 
American  success  story — a  Jewish  Horatio 
Alger. 

At  the  age  of  31 — following  service  In  The 
Haganah  and  the  1&45  War  of  Independence, 
Situcha  came  to  the  United  States  and  was 
enrolled  by  an  uncle.  Joseph  Outteman  of 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  as  a  student  at  The  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  supporting  blmseU  by 
teaching  Hebrew  after  school  in  a  local  syn- 
agogue. 

On  his  first  day  on  carapua,  Simcha  met 
Vivian  Kinsburg.  a  sophomore  majoring  In 
European  History.  A  romance  blossomed  un- 
der the  watchful  eye  of  Vivian's  father.  The 
father  went  along  on  their  first  date. 

Slmcba  spoke  a  classical  English.  He  bad 
translated  ■Macbeth"  into  Hebrew.  But  he 
did  not  know  how  to  order  ice  cream. 

After  one  year  Simcha  transferred  to  the 
Georgetown  School  of  Foreign  Service  sup- 
porting him.self  with  a  Job  at  The  Israel  Em- 
bassy with  the  title  of  "Night  Watchman" 
paying  4175.00  per  month  plus  free  rent  for 
Ills  "Downstairs"  basement  room. 

In  1954  on  graduation  from  Georgetovt-n 
Cum  Laude  with  a  B5.  Degree.  Simcha  and 
Vivian  were  married  in  Cluclnnatl  by  Rabbi 
Elieger  Silver.  It  was  an  Orthodox  ceremony. 
Their  three  children  are  Doreet  and  Tamar 
born  In  the  United  States  and  one  son. 
Michael,  bom  in  Jerusalem.  Doreet  is  in  the 
Army.  Tamar  goes  into  the  Army  next  week, 
and  Michael  will  be  in  summer  school  In 
Israel. 

Slmcba  started  up  the  political  ladder  as 
A-ssistont  to  the  Director  of  Information  at 
The  Embassy. 

Continuing  hts  education  at  Georgetown, 
he  received  his  Master  of  Science  (M.S,)  De- 
gree in  International  Law.  His  thesis:  "The 
Legal  Aspects  of  the  Egyptian  Blockade  of 
Suez  Canal".  It  was  published  In  the  June 
1956  Georgetown  Law  Journal. 

Five  months  later.  Egypt  nationalized  the 
Suez  Canal.  Simcha's  paper  was  studied  at 
the  United  Nations. 

The  name  of  Simcha  Dlnitz  became  a 
household  name  in  international  law. 

In  1958  Simcha  was  assigned  to  Jeru.salem 
where  he  held  many  jobs  including  Political 
Secretary  to  Foreign  Minister  Golda  Meir 
from  1963  to  1966  when  he  was  appointed 
Minister  to  the  Embassy  at  Rome. 

In  1968  Simcha  was  assigned  to  Washing- 
ton as  Minister  of  Information  traveling 
acrosa  the  United  States  plain — talltlng  to 
editors,  journalists,  universities,  churches 
ond  forums.  No  credabtlity  gap  as  Simcha 


was  the  only  one  of  the  five  Ambassadors  to 
the  United  States  that  was  educated  la  the 
United  States. 

In  1969  when  Golda  Meir  became  Prime 
Minister,  Golda  conscripted  Simcha  to  re- 
turn to  Jerusalem  to  become  her  political 
adviser  and  later  Director  General  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  office — the  post  he  held  un- 
til he  was  named  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  in  AprU  1973. 

If  Alistair  Cook  should  do  "The  Life  Story 
of  Simcha  Dlnitz."  the  title  could  well  be 
the  reverse  of  his  English  TV  classic:  "Down- 
stairs Upstairs." 

The  National  Press  Club  welcomes  In  his 
first  appearance  today  "A  Man  of  the  Fu- 
ture": Ambassador  Simcha  Dinltz. 

Ambassador  Dinitz.  In  my  short  remarks 
before  I  subject  myself  to  your  Interrogation, 
I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  two  or  three 
questions.  I  think  the  first  question  we  must 
ask  ourselves  is  why  a  political  movement, 
why  the  process  of  nepoiiatlon  is  possible 
now  and  was  not  po&;tbie  for  so  many  years 
ui  the  dispute  In  the  Middle  East,  particu- 
larly during  the  period  between  the  Six-day 
War  and  the  Yom  Klppur  War. 

Some  answers  were  given  by  the  American 
press,  the  world  press  and  some  politicians. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  answers  cov- 
ered the  real  foundation  for  the  change.  Very 
often  we  hear  that  Israel  was  not  forthcom- 
ing enough,  was  not  flexible  enough  in  the 
period  preceding  the  war.  This  really  ignores 
some  of  the  more  promising  developments 
that  we  tried  to  initiate  in  the  period  prior 
lo  the  war — developments  that,  unfortu- 
nately, did  not  mBterlali?.e.  although  not  for 
Israel's  lack  of  trying. 

I  refer  in  particular  to  two  experiments: 
One.  in  1971,  when  we  were  prepared,  in  fact 
anxious,  to  arrive  at  an  Interim  agreement 
with  Egypt  for  the  cqienlng  of  the  Suez 
Canal — an  agreement  not  very  different  from 
the  one  we  finally  reached.  Even  though  we 
succeeded  in  soliciting  the  diplomatic  sup- 
port of  the  U.S..  and  the  U.5.  agreed  to  use 
Its  good  offices  In  bringing  the  parties  to 
such  negotiations,  nothing  materialized. 

A  year  later,  in  1972.  again  following  con- 
sultations with  our  two  governments,  we  ar- 
rived at  the  formula  of  proximity  talks  to 
substitute  for  our  earlier  demand  for  direct 
negotiations — again  with  the  view  of  trj-lng 
to  tackle  the  issue  partially.  That.  too.  was 
frustrated  because  of  Arab  objections. 

The  reason  nothing  developed  waa  not  t>e- 
cause  of  lock  ol  diplomatic  attempts  by 
Israel  or.  for  that  matter,  by  youjr  own  gov- 
ernment, but  rather  because  the  Arab  gov- 
ernments insisted  on  tying  any  progress  to- 
ward a  partial  agreement  to  an  overall  com- 
mitment for  total  Israeli  withdrawal  from  all 
the  territories.  Obviously,  the  demand  in  ad- 
vance of  negotiations  on  a  partial  agreement, 
for  a  commitment  on  a  total  solution,  with 
total  evacuation,  total  withdrawal,  fntstrated 
all  these  attempts. 

YOM   KIPPtTR   WAR    LCD  ARABS  TO    NEGOTIATE 

Then  come  the  war — cruel,  unexpected, 
and  brutal.  And  again,  political  commen- 
tators reiterated  that  negotiations  had  not 
been  possible  earlier  because  the  Arabs  first 
had  to  regain  their  pride  and  prestige. 

This  could  not  possibly  be  the  only  or  even 
the  main  reason  for  the  negotiations.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  the 
Arabs  scored  significant  victories.  It  is  true 
that  they  succeeded  in  Inflicting  heavy  and 
sorrowful  casualties.  But  had  this  been  the 
only  result  of  the  war,  if  the  only  fruit  of  the 
war  were  a  new  sense  of  pride  and  prestige 
bestowed  on  the  Arab  leaders  for  their  war  of 
aggression,  then  surely  they  would  not  have 
converted  It  Into  an  era  of  negotiations. 
Bather,  they  would  have  been  encouraged  to 
follow  this  war  with  another  war  and  another 
war  until  they  succeeded  In  'mplementing 
their  then-declared  aim  of  the  destruction  of 
Israel. 

Something  else  happened.  Whet  liappened 
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was  that,  in  spite  of  the  concerted  a't'.ck  by 
Syria  and  Egypt  on  Israel  at  a  time  whei: 
Israel  did  not  expect  It.  at  a  time  when  the 
International  community  was  largely  mo- 
bilized in  the  defense  of  the  Arab  cause. 
when  the  oil  crisis  was  at  its  height,  when 
the  Soviet  Union's  supply  of  weapons  was  at 
its  zenith,  when  the  Arabs  were  able  to  get 
maxlmiun  Soviet  backing,  together  with  the 
backing  of  countries  who  were  craving  for 
oil — despite  thU  rare  combination  of  factors 
working  on  behalf  of  the  Arabs,  when  the 
war  ended  we  were  25  miles  from  Damascus 
and  only  about  30  miles  from  Cairo,  the 
Egyptian  Third  Army  was  encircled,  and  we 
were  sunding  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Canal. 
It  is  this  situation  that  forced  the  decision 
on  the  Arab  leaders.  The  question  for  them 
was.  are  we  going  to  try  for  a  total  solution 
achieved  by  force,  a  solution  that  under  the 
best  circimiatances  can  render  us  no  more 
than  I  a   of  our  demand?  Or  are  we  going 


to  see  that  those  agreements  that  have  al- 
ready been  reached  translate  themeelves  In 
concrete  terms  into  military  arrangements, 
into  a  bulld-up  of  trust  and  confidence,  into 
the  restoration  of  the  cities  along  the  Canal 
and  the  opening  of  the  Canal  to  free  navi- 
gation. Into  the  return  of  the  clvlllana  to 
those  cities  and  villages  along  the  Svrlan 
frontier.  Then  we  will  see  those  agreetrients, 
those  provisions  to  which  we  have  put  our 
signatures,  assume  a  new  meaning  and  a 
new  foundation  for  further  advance.  Israel 
Is  anxious  to  advance  further  to  peace,  but 
this  element  of  time  is  needed  If  what  we 
are  going  to  build  will  be  permanent  ond  not 
artificial. 

The  last  frontier  needed  to  keep  up  the 
momentum  is  the  strengthening  of  Israel. 
This  is  not  only  to  ensui-e  that  Israel  will  be 
strong  enough  so  that  war  wiu  not  be  a 
normal  solution,  so  that  .some  leaders  will 
not  be  tempted  to  revert  to  the  killing: 


to  try  a  soIuUon  through  negotlaUons,  where  is  also  an  Imperative  element  in  faclUtating 

we  have  a  chance   to   Implement  a   much  the  continuation   of  negotiations.  Ho  Arab 

greater  percentage  of  our  demands?  I  believe  countrj-,  no   matter  how  moderate  or  how 

that  It  Is  then  that  tlie  decision  for  negotia-  radlcil.  will  negotiate  with  an  Israel  that 

tlou  wofi  taken,  and  only  because  the  war  It  can  destroy  bv  force.  Thus  the  strength 

ended  the  way  It  did  could  It  possibly  have  of  Israel,  especially  as  It  expresses  itself  In 


happened. 

ARAB  SHIFT  TOWAKD   UNITED   OTATCS 

With  these  came  another  Imponant  change 
in  the  scenery  of  the  Middle  East — a  shift 
of  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  Arab  countries 
towards  the  U-S. 


the  bilateral  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries, must  be  maintained  If  only  for  the 
sake  of  continuing  the  diplomatic  momen- 
tum so  ably  guided  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  U.S. 
It  Is  In  this  context  that  I  view  the  visit 


order,  the  resolution  explains,  to  finally  ar- 
rive at  the  liberation  of  all  of  Palestine.  So 
the  difference  between  those  called  moderaif? 
and  those  called  radicals  is  the  timing  rather 
than  the  inKatlons.  Some  of  ihem  are  readv 
to  accept  only  part  of  the  "liberated  terri- 
tory" and  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
final  blow  when  the  time  wui  come,  others 
want  to  do  It  all  right  from  the  beginning. 
This  is  why  we  wlU  not.  under  anv  circum- 
stances, negotiate  with  the  terrorist  organi- 
zations—those  who  have  the  flnc  records  of 
throwing  children  out  of  windows. 

The  question  of  PalesHne,  I  am  e\m.  will 
find  Its  solution  within  the  framework  of 
our  negotiations  with  Jordan,  where,  In  that 
orea  cast  of  Israel,  an  Arab  state  wlU  be 
established.  Whatever  the  regime  wUl  be. 
whether  It  wlU  be  a  federation  or  a  unltar%' 
regime,  whether  it  wai  be  under  King  Hu.s- 
seln  or  another  regime,  is  something  for  the 
Arabs  to  decide,  not  for  us. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  expect  the  Rabin  gov- 
ernment will  loBt  with  a  one-vote  majority? 
A.  This  is  a  question  of  prophecy,  and  al- 
though we  all  come  from  the  Holy  Land,  we 
are  very  careful  when  indulging  in  prophecy 
But  I  have  seen  governments,  not  only  in 
Israel,  last  for  a  long  time  on  a  narrow 
majority,  and  T  have  seen  governments  with 
a  large  majority  which  do  not  lost.  So  I 
would  not  be  quick  to  dismiss  the  longevttv 
of  the  new  government.  I  think  the  new 
government  receives  a  lot  of  credit  from  the 


This,  too,  can  be  explained  only   In  the     j'J^fJVU^^H}  °^  ^*  ^^    *°  °^  region,      people.  It  is  a  young  government,  with  many 
-—   ^»  J . ..._'^_._. ;    _      ..         i  was  privileged  to  be  in  thp  nrhirM  nni>c.      «enirt>tinna  »«.  /..iwti    t.  — «it  ». ._  .. -1 


terms  of  developmenta  subsequent  lo  the 
war.  As  long  as  Arab  attempts  and  policy 
and  commitment  was  one  of  totality,  either 
total  war  or  imposition  of  peace  totally  ac- 
cording to  their  demands,  their  natural 
partner  was  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet 
Union  could  supply  them  without  limitation 
the  armaments,  the  equipment,  the  technical 
assistance,  the  experts  and  even  the  person- 
nel for  war.  But  the  Soviet  Union,  with  all 
Its  military  assistance  aiming  townrd  a  total 
solution  by  war,  could  not  advance  their 
demands  diplomatically. 

The  moment  the  decision  was  made  to 
move  Into  the  diplomatic  arena,  the  bene- 
ficial and  Important  partner  became  the  U.S- 
Govemment.  While  the  U.S.  cannot  give  the 
Arabs  the  same  total  commitment  militarily 
or  politically  that  the  Russians  can,  it  can 
promise  less  but  deliver  what  It  promises.  So 
In  the  era  of  negotiation,  the  normal  part- 
ner is  the  U.S. 

UAINTAXmHC    MOMENTUM    OF    KECCyTlATIONS 

It  Is  Important  for  us  to  maintain  this 
momentum  in  negotiations,  to  make  sure 
that  we  do  not  let  this  embryonic  attempt 
die  before  It  comes  into  being. 

I  think  that  In  this  respect  we  must  re- 
member the  following  elements: 

First,  the  momentum  must  be  maintained 
by  dealing  with  the  problems  In  stages  and 
with  each  country  independently.  Any  at- 
tempt to  revert  again  to  an  overall,  total 
solution  will  by  necessity  not  only  force 
a  deadlock,  out  also  lead  the  Arabs  to  re- 
consider other  possibilities.  So  it  is  impor- 
tant to  proceed,  but  to  proceed  in  stages. 

Secondly,  It  is  important  to  maintain 
the  disengagement  agreements  with  both 
E^ypt  and  Syria.  These  agreements  are  Im- 
portant not  only  to  stop  the  futUe  and 
pointless  flghUng  and  killing;  they  are  also 
important  because  they  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  new  relationship.  Once  we  concluded 
the  agreement  with  Syria.  It  allowed  Egypt 
to  continue  to  pursue  a  policy  of  Internal 
economic  development  as  well  as  to  malutolu 
the  diplomatic  momentum. 

Thirdly.  It  Is  important  that  In  the  course 
of  this  period  the  element  of  time  should  be 
carefully  weighed.  After  all.  we  are  dealing 
with  nations  and  societies  poesessing  old 
rivalries.  A  single  movement  from  war  to 
total  peace  can  be  read  about  in  books,  but 
seldom,  if  ever,  can  this  be  translated  Into 
«allty.   We   and   our   neighbors   need    time 


was  privUeged  to  be  In  the  White  House 
this  morning  to  escort  him,  and  I  know  that 
his  visit  will  do  much  to  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  those  gains  that  have  already 
been  achieved.  What  has  been  achieved  is 
still  fragile.  It  needs  cementing,  and  I  think 
the  visit  could  and  will  do  Just  that.  It  will 
lay  the  foundation  for  further  peace  negoti- 
ations. And  It  win  accomplish  what  I  believe 
is  so  important — the  strengthening,  revita- 
lizatlon  and  Institutionalization  of  the  re- 
lations that  exist  between  Israel  and  the 
U.S.  This  element  of  maintaining  the 
strength  of  Israel  wlU  continue  to  gtUde  us 
In  the  months  and  years  to  come,  when  we 
hope,  at  last,  to  arrive  at  a  true  aud  lastlne 
peace. 

QUESTIONS    AND    AN'SWCaS 

Q.  Could  Israel  consent  to  the  est&blish- 
meat  of  a  Palestinian  Stale  ou  the  West 
Bonk  of  Jordan? 

A.  We  believe  that  the  only  way  In  which 
the  question  of  the  Palestinians  can  be  han- 
dled is  In  the  framework  of  our  negotlatloos 
with  Jordan.  With  your  permission,  I  want 
to  take  a  minute  to  explain  why. 

Historically— and  people  seem  to  forget 
this — the  whole  area  between  the  Afodtter- 
ranean  and  the  Iraqi  border  was  Palestine. 
All  of  It  was  Palestine  untu  1922.  when 
Chiu-chUl.  then  Minister  of  Colonies,  decided 
one  day",  as  he  put  it.  "to  create  Trona- 
Jordon  in  order  to  pay  for  the  war  efforta 
of  King  Abdullah."  So  historically  and  geo- 
graphically Amman  Is  Just  as  much  a  part  of 
Palestine  as  Lod  and  Ramie  aud  Jaffa.  Po- 
lUlcally,  we  believe  that  the  a^lratlons  of 
the  Palestinians  can  be  accommodated  with- 
in the  framework  of  peace  with  Jordan.  If. 
OS  the  question  suggests,  we  establish  a  third 
state  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Jordaniaji  border  out  of  the  fragments  of 
the  West  Bank,  then  we  will  have  a  sUte 
which  historically  has  no  basis,  politically 
will  be  frustrated,  economically  not  viable 
and  mUltarUy  wiu  have  only  one  objective— 
the  destruction  of  Israel. 

In  this  respect,  i  would  Uke  to  refer  to 
the  resolution  that  was  adopted  yesterday 
in  Cairo.  Your  papers  colled  it  moderate; 
well  it  Is  oU  relaUve.  This  resolution  says 
that  they  are  now  consenting  to  establish  a 
regime  and  as  a  fighting  force,  to  take  over 
every  fragment  of  the  territory  "which  will 
be  Ubented."  Why  "aa  a  fighting  force"  if 
they  are  going  to  eatahllah  a  regime  in  the 
areas  which  are  going  to  be  liberated?  In 


aspirations  to  fulfill.  It  will  have  to  live  up 
to  the  credit  given  to  It.  and  In  the  long 
run.  I  think  that  this  will  be  how  the  pe^qjlc 
of  Israel  will  Judge  this  government,  and 
not  by  another  parliamentary  vote. 

Q.  Please  comment  on  the  current  style 
of  describing  terrorist  groups  as  "moderate  " 
Is  this  myth  or  fact? 

A,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  part  of 
the  record  of  those  "moderates'  who  are  now 
meeting  In  Cairo. 

One  of  these  is  Mr.  Arafat  of  Al -Fatah.  Al- 
Fatah's  record  Includes,  among  other  things. 
the  murder  of  11  Israeli  athletes  in  Mimich. 
the  murder  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador  and 
Charge  d'affaires  In  Khartoum.  In  case  you 
think  that  alnce  1973  Arafat  has  reverted  to 
moder,ite  action,  a  terrorist  captured  only 
two  week.T  ago  la  Israel  said  that,  before  go- 
ing on  his  mission  to  blow  up  a  theater  in 
Israel,  he  was  briefed  personally  by  Arafat 
on  how  to  do  It. 

Then  we  have  the  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine  with  Dr.  HabaaJi 
They  are  re^onslble,  among  other  things, 
for  the  mass  murder  at  Lod  airport  in  Mav 
1972 

We  have  the  Popular  Front  of  J&bri! 
Which  blew  up  a  Swiss  airplane  in  1970  and 
killed  27  passengers  and  attacked  a  school 
bus  at  Avlvlm;  the  massacre  of  Klryai 
Shmone  In  AprU  1974  la  also  to  their  credit. 
We  also  have  the  Popular  Denu>craiic 
Front  of  Rawatmeh.  He  Is  responsible,  among 
other  things,  for  the  latest  Incident  in  Mf-a- 
lot.  where  children  were  ahot  and  burned. 

How  anyone  can  describe  these  leaders  as 
moderate  is  beyond  my  grasp. 

Q  With  the  new  dlplooaatlc  climate  In  the 
Middle  East,  la  there  any  prospect  for  re- 
sumption of  relations  between  Israel  and 
the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  ii 
hut  no  actual  approach  or  negotiations.  1  do 
not  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  la  gaiuhig 
from  the  fact  that  it  Isolated  itself  from  one 
of  the  parties  in  the  Middle  East,  but  then 
I  am  not  responsible  for  Soviet  policies.  As 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  were  not  the 
ones  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  It  is  not  up  to  us  to  renew 
them.  Once  the  Soviets  decide,  they  know 
our  address,  and  naturally  we  alU  be  wiiiine 
to  dlscu&s  it. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  friendly  relations  formed 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  Arab  countries,  wiil 
you  expect  the  XJS.  to  continue  to  fuml«h 
needed  weapons  to  a&blat  Israel  to  remain 
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strong?  And  another  question,  why  is  It  In 
the  interest  of  the  U.S.  to  support  Israel? 

A.  I  think  these  questions  are  related.  We 
have  never  den*;:nded  exclusivity  of  friend- 
ship in  our  relationship  with  the  U.S. 
Whether  we  liked  it  or  not.  we  could  not 
have  demanded  this,  bvit  in  any  event  it  was 
never  our  policy.  We  did  not  say  that  the 
U.3..  as  a  friend  of  Israel,  must  exclude  it- 
self from  friendship  with  any  other  country 
in  the  region.  We  tiave  never  objected  to  this, 
and  even  now.  as  America  fortiSes  its  po- 
sition in  the  Middle  East,  we  look  upon  it 
with  favor  rather  than  with  criticism,  for  we 
believe  that  of  the  major  powers  in  the 
world,  it  Is  the  VS.  who  really  wants  peace 
m  the  Middle  East,  security  for  the  people 
m  the  Middle  East,  and  security  tor  Israel 
Therefore,  not  only  am  I  not  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  America  has  strength- 
ened its  position  m  the  Middle  East,  but  I 
think  that,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  a  contribu- 
tion to  peace. 

That  u  of  course  under  the  assumption, 
which  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  these 
new  friendships  will  not  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  old  and  traditional  (rleudshlp  between 
the  U.S.  and  Israel. 

I  see  no  signs  of  any  weakening  in  these 
U.S^Israel  ties;  In  fact.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  as  a  result  of  recent  develop- 
ments a  strengthening  of  these  ties  Is 
emcrgiiig  In  the  economic,  security,  and 
political  fields.  We  look  with  conSdence  to 
the  future,  l>ecause  the  relations  between 
our  two  countries  are  growing  stronger  and 
not  weaker. 

Why  is  it  in  the  interest  of  the  U.S  to 
support  a  strong  Israel?  I  think  I  already 
referred  to  that  in  the  substance  of  my 
remarks.  I  think  that  in  addition  to  this 
there  Is  a  great  tradition  of  democracy  which 
goes  beyond  any  wrMen  commitment,  goes 
into  the  core  of  the  history,  .tiociologv  psy- 
chology, and  beliefs  in  this  country,  "whiih 
dictate  that  the  democratic  fashion  in  the 
Middle  East  should  not  be  lelt  unprotected 
unaided,  or  irlendlcsji. 

We  have  never  asked  f,.r  anv  US.  troops 
to  defend  us.  We  have  always  known,  and 
unfortunately,  we  have  proved  many  times 
that  we  can  and  must  defend  oiu-  freedom 
with  our  own  men;  we  will  continue  to  do 
so  if  events  necessitate  it.  What  we  ask  from 
the  OS.  Is  to  provide  us  the  tools,  the  meajis. 
so  we  can  defend  ourselves  by  ourselves  I 
think  on  the  basis  of  this  relationship,  and 
our  common  aspiration  that  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace  continue.  Is  Important— 
not  only  for  Israel  but  also  for  the  n.S.— 
tliat  a  strong  Israel  remain  in  the  Middle 
East,  Uving  in  security  and  wuhln  secure 
borders. 

Q.  The  French  newspapers  say  that  Kis- 
singer has  -bought  •  a  truce  with  promises 
to  the  Arab  rulers  of  funds  and  military 
supplies  and  training,  and  after  this  tempo- 
rary  truce,  Israel's  security  will  be  In  greater 
danger  than  ever  Is  this  an  oversimpuflca- 
tlon? 

A.  It  Is  touching  to  see  the  French  papers 
concerned  about  Israel's  security.  No,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  truce  or  the'  disengage- 
ment was  bought.  I  think  It  was  capably 
achieved  by  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of 
Stale  and  the  cooperation  of  the  parties. 
And  with  all  due  regard  and  respect  for  the 
efforts  of  the  D.S.  Secretary  of  State,  had 
the  parties  themselves  not  realized  that  it 
serves  their  own  purpose  to  reach  this  agree- 
ment, no  amount  of  diplomatic  skill  would 
have  helped.  Anyone  who  tries  to  ascribe 
means  and  even  intentions  other  than  the 
national  Interests  of  the  countries  concerned 
and  the  abUlty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  U.S.  Is  not  doing  Justice  to  the  great 
gain  and  success  we  have  seen  recently  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Q.  Does  the  Israeli  Ooverimieni,  after  the 

Kissinger  rounds,  still  consider  the  present 

status  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Oolan  Heights 

non-negotiable  at  Oeneva? 

A.  We  have  never  considered   any  ques- 
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tion  non-negotiable.  We  were  rend;  and 
prepared  to  negotiate  every  question.  It  Is  a 
misinterpretation  of  our  opposition;  to  pick 
or  certain  sterna  as  non -negotiable.  By  this 
I  do  not  mean  that  on  every  issui  we  are 
without  opinions  or  positions.  We  have  a 
policy  that  Jerusalem  should  forever  remain 
united  and  the  capital  of  Israel,  and  we  can 
Justify  and  argue  this  policy.  When  the 
time  comes,  we  are  quite  willing  to  explain 
It  to  oiu-  neighbors.  We  wiU  negoUate  with 
them  on  every  single  Issue, 

Q.  Relative  to  "dual  nationality",  do  you 
consider  all  Jews  over  the  world  as  citizens 
of  Israel? 

A.  I  definitely  do  not  consider  them  citi- 
zens of  Israel.  You  can  Imagine  what  a 
crowded  national  election  we  would  have.  I 
consider  American  Jews  to  be  very  close 
friends  of  Israel,  who  have,  together  with 
many  Americans  of  non-Jewish  faith,  great 
interest  and  concern  in  the  prosperity,  de- 
velopment and  peace  oi  Israel. 

Q.  Will  Israel's  strategy  In  the  bargaining 
on  the  legitimate  rights  of  Palestinians  take 
into  account  the  teg.tlmate  rights  of  Jews, 
displaced  from  Arab  lands.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  almost  an  exchange  of  population 
Involved. 

A.  This  is  a  correct  historical  fact.  The 
number  of  Palestinians  who  left  Israel  at  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  Israel  was  about 
600.000  to  650,000;  about  an  equal,  jicrhaps 
even  a  larger  number  of  Jews  came  to  Israel 
from  the  Arab  countries  of  North  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East.  Whenever  we  will  discuss, 
as  we  are  prepared  to.  the  question  ol  com- 
pensation Jor  Arab  property  left  In  Israel — 
which  we  are  prepared  to  do^we  will  bring 
up  the  questloD  of  the  property  of  the  Jews 
who  lived  in  the  Arab  world,  property  that 
was  confiscated  by  the  Arab  governments. 

Q.  Taxes  in  Israel  are  oppressively  high. 
How  can  the  Israelis  maintain  a  decent  liv- 
ing standard? 

A.  This  is  a  que-stion  to  which  I  reply  not 
as  an  author,  but  a  victim.  I  think  that  for 
some  years  to  come  we  will  have  to  pay,  with 
emrthasls  on  three  major  items;  defense.  Im- 
migration, and  education.  One  without  the 
other  doesn't"  make  sense.  There  Is  no  sense 
In  protecting  a  country  unless  It  is  a  haven 
for  all  those  who  come  there;  It  is  no  sense 
making  a  country  a  liaven  If  it  Is  not  pro- 
tected; and  it  makes  no  sense  to  maintain  a 
society  with  wide  gaps  in  population.  These 
three  elements  encompass  almost  all  our 
budget,  and,  unfortunately.  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. I  see  no  major  change  In  this  list  of 
priorities  or  in  the  amount  of  resources  we 
will  have,  even  with  the  aid  of  Israel's  friends 
from  abroad.  So  for  a  long  time  to  come  we 
wilt  have  to  make  sacriflces,  and  we  will  have 
to  take  a  beating  In  our  standard  of  living. 

Q.  The  Suez  Canal  Is  now  being  cleared. 
Will  Israel  have  access  (or  her  ships? 

A-  According  to  the  understanding  we 
have  reached  with  Egypt,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  U.S.,  when  we  signed  the  disengage- 
ment agreement,  we  have  received  clear  as- 
surances of  the  fact  that  the  principle  of 
free  navigation  will  be  adopted  by  Egj-pt  from 
the  day  the  Canal  Is  opiened.  that  Israeli 
goods  will  lie  able  to  go  tbro\igh  the  Canal 
from  the  day  the  Canal  is  opened,  and  that 
Israeli  flagships  will  be  going  through  the 
Canal  when  there  Is  a  more  permanent  ar- 
rangement worked  out  between  our  two 
countries. 

Q.  In  the  last  48  hours.  King  Hussein 
stated  he  favors  an  Arab  state  for  the  West 
Bank.  How  do  you  account  for  this  change? 
A.  His  Prime  Minister  said  last  Monday.  I 
believe,  that  the  Jordan  government  will 
never  entertain  a  separate  state  in  the  West 
Bank,  so  I  do  not  know  whether  the  state- 
ment ascribed  to  King  Hussein  came  after 
the  statement  of  his  Prime  Minister  or  before. 
But  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  policy 
of  the  Jordanian  government  is  not  to  have  a 
separate  state,  but  rather  a  federation  of 
both  the  East  Bank  and  the  West  Bank  after 


there  Is  an  agreement  between  us  and  Jordan. 

Q.  What  efforts  is  Israel  making  to  promote 
relations  and  better  understanding  between 
the  people  of  Israel  and  the  people  of  the 
U.6..  and  what  will  these  efforts  be.  assum- 
ing peace  prevails? 

A.  We  are.  of  course,  trjing  to  do  our  best, 
with  considerably  more  meager  resources 
than  our  neighbors  possess,  to  get  our  mes- 
sage across  the  U.3.,  both  through  the  media, 
through  speaking  to  people,  through  answer- 
ing questions,  through  visiting  unlverslUes. 
etc.  I  must  say  that,  contrary  to  some  of  my 
friends'  beliefs,  statistics  show  that  we  are 
not  doing  too  badly.  In  fact,  if  anyone  is 
dissatisfied  with  Israel's  information  services, 
all  he  has  to  do  Is  read  some  Arab  publica- 
tions and  they  will  tell  you  how  fantastic 
we  are.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  fantastic.  I 
believe  we  are  making  this  very  dlfHcult  ef- 
fort and  there  Ls  more  to  do. 

I  hope  that  we  will  be  in  the  position  de- 
scribed by  the  questioner  of  having  to  ex- 
plain relations  of  peace.  This  is  much  easier 
to  explain  than  relations  of  war.  strife  and 
dispute.  But  as  long  as,  unfortunately,  we 
must  explain  this,  we  will,  as  well  as  our 
hopes  and  expectations  for  a  better  future. 

Q.  India  "bombed"  the  world  with  her 
first  atomic  blast.  What  is  Israel  doing  in 
her  nuclear  plant  at  the  moment? 

A.  Israel  publicly  has  said  on  a  number  of 
occasions  that  It  wilt  not  be  the  first  coiui- 
try  to  Introduce  nuclear  weapons  to  the 
Middle  East.  This  position  of  Israel  stands 
today. 

Q.  How  does  Israel  view  the  large  sums  of 
money  appropriated  by  Congress  as  grants  of 
aid  to  Arab  countries  in  light  of  the  pre- 
dominance or  loans  as  financial  aid  to  Israel? 

A.  First  of  all.  I  think  I  should  correct  the 
questioner  in  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge. Congress  has  not  appropriated.  Just 
discussed  it.  But.  as  I  said  earlier,  we  have 
a  no-stand  against  America  strengthening 
its  relations  with  the  Arab  countries  or  help- 
ing them  economically. 

What  we  do  have  are  some  very  penetrat- 
ing questions:  To  what  extent  is  this  aid 
going  to  be  used  for  their  war  machines, 
which  have  still  not  stopped  mobilizing 
against  us?  To  what  extent  are  we  going  to 
see  a  real  change  In  the  Arab  approach? 
Even  with  all  the  welcome  signs  to  which 
I  referred  earlier,  we  still  hear  declarations 
from  Cairo  that  their  missiles  are  directed  at 
the  cities  of  Israel.  So  naturally,  when  we 
deal  with  a  country  that  stUl  holds  this  policy 
and  pursues  this  philosophy,  we  are  ap- 
prehensive about  strengthening  the  poten- 
tia'-  of  this  country,  lest  U  be  turned  once 
again  against  us.  I  must  say  that  the  aid 
we  have  received  from  the  U.S.  (which  was 
until  the  war  In  terms  of  loans,  rather  than 
grants,  which  we  repaid  very  meticulously), 
was  never  tised  to  launch  an  aggressive  war 
against  anyone,  but  rather  was  utilized  to 
help  build  our  economy  and  potential,  and 
to  help  us  protect  ourselves  against  aggres- 
sion. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
<By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows :  > 

To  Mr.  Stmington  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  O'Neill  >,  for  today,  on  account 
of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  cofisent.  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RoNCALLO  of  New  York)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frenzkl,  for  20  minutes,  toda^ . 
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Mr,  QiTiE,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Steblman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Talcott.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  HzcKLKR  of  Massachusetts,  for 
5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  PmoLEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  John  L.  Burton)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material; ) 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  StJLLiVAN.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Chappell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiGGs,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fraser,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WoLFr,  for  5  minutes,  todav. 

Mr.  ONeill.  for  6  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Shiplet.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lecgett.  for  10  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  Hebebt. 

Mr.  ComitAN. 

Mr.  TnrajiAN  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Leggbtt. 

Mr.  GiNN. 

Mr.  Hays  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stobblefielo. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S.  3700.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  eatabllsb- 
ment  of  the  Clara  Barton  House  National 
Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  committee  ou  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2584.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Stales,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  problem  of  controlling  salmo- 
nella in  raw  meat  and  poultry  products;  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2M6.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  improvements  needed  in  examining 
and  selecting  applicanu  for  Federal  employ- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operatloug 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  RooNET  of  New  York,  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  John  L.  Burton),  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record  and  is  estl- 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration .  reported  that 
tliat  committee  did  on  July  22,  1974  pre-, 
sent  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  tiOes: 

HJl.  377.  An  act  to  authori?.e  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  rlghu  In 
the  State  of  Florida; 

H.R.3544.  An  act  for  the  reUel  of  Robert 
J.Beas; 

H.R.  7207.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Em- 
mett  A.  and  Agnes  J.  Rathbun;  and 

HJl.  7824.  An  act  to  amend  the  Economic 


REPORTS  OF  (TOMMITrEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  69  (Rept.  No  M- 
1211).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


(The  following  ...^.,.„^.„  ,„^  ^^  j^. 
quest  of  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Frznzel  in  tiuee  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HoGMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BXESTER. 

Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  McKiNNET. 

Mr.  WncAN  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Archsr. 

Mr.  "nioKSON  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  YoUNC  of  Illinois  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  HuBER  in  two  instances 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Carter  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  LujAN. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  HUDNUT. 

Mr.  CoKTE. 

Mr.  MzzELL  in  five  instances, 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Rttppe, 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook.  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Symhs. 

(The  following  Members  (at  tlie  re- 
quest of  Mr.  John  Burton)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ANDER.SON  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  McFall  in  two  instances 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Gaydos  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXll,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  16061.  A  bUl  to  permit  honorably  dis- 
charged veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  to  render  the  military  salute 
when  the  flag  is  hoisted.  lowered,  or  is  pas.-- 
lug  In  a  parade  or  review;  when  the  National 
Anthem  Is  played:  and  when  the  pledge  of 


mated  by  the  Public  Printer  to'coS  $834.  Op'^oninity  Xt^of  'r964"to"Drowd^or°uJe  Afthem  "is  played:  and  when" the "pYrfge  of 
Members  (at  the  re-  ^ansfer  of  the  legal  services  progiimfr^  allegisjice  to  the  flag  Is  given;  and  to  clarify 
.LLO  Of  New  York)  and     ^^^  pmc   ot   Eco'nomic   OppJ'rt?n7tT  ^"     ^^J^?*?  ^r.^^P^V^^l""!^^^^^^^ 


the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  k 
Legal  Services  CcrporaUon.  ana  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JOHN  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  acordingly 
'at  6  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wed- 
nesday, July  24.  1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communlcaUons  were   taken  from   the 
Speakers  uble  and  referred  as  follows: 

2679.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  1973  annual  report  of 
the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency  cover- 
ing civil  defense  functions  assigned  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  by  Executive  Order 
10962  of  July  20.  1961,  pursuant  to  section 
406  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950- 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2580.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a  list 
of  contract  award  dates  for  the  period  July 
IS-October  15,  1974.  pursuant  to  10  XSBC 
139;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2381.  A  letter  from  the  E>eputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  AssUtant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  activities  of  the  1973  Touth  Con- 
servation Corps  program,  pursuant  to  section 
5  of  Public  Law  92-697;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

2682.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmuting  a  copy  ol 
the  publication  enOtled  •Steam-Electno 
Plant  Construction  Cost  and  Annual  Pro- 
duction Expenses,  1972":  lo  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

BlCEIVED   PBOM    THE   COVPT«OLU:«   GCNTIWI. 

2583.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  states,  transmitting  volume  I 
of  a  report  on  Federal  productivity,  dealing 
with   trends   between   fiscal   year   1987   and 


times;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl&rv. 
By  Mr.  CORTE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Tstis 
Mr.  RODlKO.  Mr.  Nnc.  Mr.  RicHLca  of 
West  Virginia.  Mr.  McKzhhev,  Mr 
GooDUNG,  Mr.  J.  Wn.LiAM  Stanton. 
Mr.  Brown  of  CalifomlB,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  EiLBERC,  Mr.  PAScnx,  Mr. 
Prkneel,  Mr.  STinNGTon.  Mr.  Lo.vc 
of    Maryland.    Mr.    Moaklet,    Mr. 
DuLSKi.  Mrs.  Heckles  of  Massachu- 
setts,  Mr.  Thomson   of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  BELt,  Mr.  E6CH,  Mr.  Shkivix.  Mr. 
Yotmo  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Steei- 
MAN) ; 
KJl.  16082.  A  bill  to  obtain  adequate  In- 
formattou  essential  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Congress;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
HJl.  16083.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  ."iOSl 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  IGM  (re- 
lating to  the  Federal  excise  ta-X  on  beerl:   tj 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    GOLDWATER    (for    hunsclf, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Beaxo,  Mr.  Bbat,  Mr. 
BnaoEKEa,  Mr.  Cosen.  Mr.  Ddncav. 
Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  OoYEa,  Mrs.  Hhck- 
LEU  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr, 
Helstoski,    Mr.     Hicks.    Mr.    Mc- 
CoaiucK.      Mr.      McKiNNET.      Mr. 
MITCHELI,  Of  New  York,  Mr.  Mushes, 
Mr.   MuRTHA,  Mr.   Mtnu>uv  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Nnt,  Mr.  Pietex,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson   of    Virginia,    Mr.    Hosr,    ^i^. 
Ronnels,  and  Mr.  Shodp)  ; 
H.R.  16064.  A  bill  to  protect  the  consuiu- 
tlonal  right  of  privacy  of  mdlvlduals  con- 
cerning whom  identifiable  Information  Is  re- 
corded by  enacting  principles  of  Information 
practices  In  furtherance  of  articles  I,  III,  IV. 
V,  IX,  X,  and  XIV  of  amendment  to  the  'u.S. 
Constitution;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  .Mr.  GUDE: 
H.H.  16066.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  volun- 
tary withholding  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
District  of  Columbia  Income  taxes,  pursuant 
to  agreements  subject  to  review  bv  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  In  the  case  of  certain  leg- 
islative officers  and  employees:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
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By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  16066.  A  bill  to  ameud  the  Federal 
Reservf]  Act  to  permit  the  Pederol  Besetre 
Board  to  allocate  credit  to  national  priority 
needs:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  13067.  A  bUl  to  e.itablL<ih  a  national 
policy  and  nationwide  machinery  for  guar- 
anteeing to  all  adult  Americana  able  and 
willing  to  work  tbe  BV^iiBbUity  ol  equal  op- 
portunities for  oaerul  and  rewarding  employ- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
hah  it. 

By  Mr.  LANDGREBE   I  for  hiii:^*lf.  Mr. 
AnoAEBO.   Mr.   Abonor.  Mr.   An'drewb 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  BRvtix,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan.  Mr.   BaoYHiLL   of   Virginia. 
Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Colliex,  Mr.  Colldcs 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Conlan,  Mr.  Denholm. 
Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Escii.  Mr.  risHm, 
Mr.     pROEinJCH.     Atr.     Gatoos,     Mr. 
GuNTEK,  Mr.  HuBca.  Mr.  Htwr,  and 
Mr.  IcHORD) : 
H.R.   16068.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Federal 
Meat  InspectiOQ  Act  to  require  that  Imported 
meat  and  meat  food  products  made  In  whole 
or  in  part  of  unporled  meat  be  labeled  "Im- 
ported"  at   all  stages  of  distribution  until 
delivery   to  the  ultimate  consumer;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  I^ANDGREBE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ketchcm.  Mr.  Lacoharsino.  Mr. 
Long   of   Marjiand.    Mr.   Lorr,   Mr. 

SIaDOEV.       Mr.       MONTGOMOtT,       Mr. 

NiCBOU,    Mr.    Nix,    Mr.    Railsbacic* 
Mr.  RaaicK.  Mr.  Shoitp,  Mr.  Shustex, 
Mr.  STEiczra  Of  Arizona.  Mr.  Tiebnan, 
Mr.    Treen  .    Mr.     Wacconner.    Mr. 
Winn,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida) : 
H^.  16069.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  require  that  Imported 
meat  and  meat  foc«d  products  made  lu  whole 
or  in  part  of  imported  meat  be  labeled  "im- 
ported" at  all  stages  of  distribution  until 
delivery  to   the   ultimate  consumer:    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
HJl.  16070.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transpor- 
tation of  horses  In  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Commluee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 
H.B.  16071.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  In.^urance  Act  of  1968  to  continue  the 
present  federally  subsidized  flood  Insurance 
program  in  any  locality  where  construction 
of  an  adequate  flood  protection  system  has 
begtm.  and  to  eUmliiate  the  conipul&ory  fea- 
tures added  to  such  program  by  the  Flood 
IHsastv  Protection  Act  of  1973:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MnXER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ham- 
MERSCHMIDT,  Mr.  PisnEB,  Mr.  Litton, 
Mr.  HosHER.  Mr.  White.  Mr.  Collier, 
Mr.  MiLTOBO.  Mr  PoDNTAiN,  and  Mr. 

SBOtTP)  : 
H.R.    16072     A   bill    to  authorize   the   pro- 
vision of  aaal-stance  to  foreign  countries  in 
exchange  for  strategic  or  critical  raw  mate- 
rials; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 
HJl-  16073.  A  bill   to  amend  section  20  of 
the     Federal     Property    and    Administrative 


Services  Act  of  1948  by  repcaUng  the  author- 
ity of  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
and  of  certain  executive  agencies  to  charge 
an  occupant  of  a  Federal  building  for  the  use 
of  such  building:  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
c-nment  Operations. 

By  Mr,  PRICE  of  Illinois: 
H  R.  16074.  A  bill  to  provide  available  nu- 
clear Information  to  committees  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  Q0IE: 
H.R.  16075.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
governmental Personnel  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide more  effective  means  to  Improve  person- 
nel administration  m  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments: to  correct  certain  inequities  In 
the  law:  and  to  extend  coverage  under  the 
law  to  Indian  tribes  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands;  to  the  Comnalttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  REGULA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bt;- 

CHANAN,    Mr.    BRINKLEY.    MT.    PeTTIS. 

Mr.     Golowater,     Mr.     Mann.     Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  MoAKuiy,  Mr.  Young  of 
Georgia,   and  Mrs.   Bitbke  of   Cali- 
fornia) : 
H.R    16076.  A  btu  to  provide  for  the  more 
equitable  administration  of  revenues  derived 
from  certain  Federal  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on'interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Satteefieuj,  Mr.  Etros,  Mr.  ParzES, 

Mr.  Stmincton,  Mr.  Rot.  Mr.  Nel- 

SEN.  Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr. 

Heinz,  and  Mr.  Hudnitt)  : 

H.R.    16077.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Public 

Health  Service  Act  to  extend  through  flscal 

yeur   1975   the  scholarship  program  for  the 

National  Health  Service  Corps  and  the  loan 

program  for  health  professions  students:  to 

the   Committee  on   Interstate   and   Foreign 

Commerce, 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
UR.  16078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  for  a  tem- 
porary period  a  tax  credit  equal  to  one-balf 
of  the  increase  in  residential  electricity  ex- 
penses occurring  after  Jan\iary   1,  1073;   to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STUDDS: 
H.R.  16079.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  to  make  It  more  con- 
sistent with  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  of  l»72:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HR.  16080,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  equitable 
tax  relief  to  America's  small  businesses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  CLANCT: 
H3.    1G081.  A   bUl   to  amend  Utlo  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  sup- 
plemental security  Income  benefits  may  be 
paid   thereunder  to  any   individual   who  is 
out«lde  the  United  States  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  medical  or  remedial  treat- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
H.R,  16082,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water   Conservation    Fund    Act   of    1965   to 
increase  the  authorization  of  appropriation 


for  t  lie  LAnd  and  Water  Conservation  Fund; 
to  the  Committee  on  InteriiH-  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr,  FINDLEY: 
H,R.  16083.  A  bni  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
the  robbery  or  theft  of  any  narcotic  drug 
or  controlled  substance  from  any  pharmacy 
or  other   licensed   repository:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANDALJL: 
H.R.  16084,  A  bin  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum    Allocation    Act    of     1973    until 
June  30,   1976,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee   on  Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce- 
By    Mr,    VANIK     (for    himself.    Mrs. 
Chisholu,     Mr.     GuDE,     and     Mr. 
RoDiNO) : 
H.R,   16065.  A  bUl   to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  terminate  special 
tax    treatment    for    domestic    international 
sales  corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.   WON   PAT    (for   himself.   Mr. 

»K  Luco,  Mr.  JoBiffsoN  of  California. 

Mr.  KrrcHuu,  Mr.  Martin  of  North 

Carolina,   Mr.   Roncauq   of   Wyopi- 

ing.   Mr,   Sebelius,   Mr.   Seiherling, 

Mr.  Steelman,  and  Mr.  Wiute): 

HA.  16088.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eaUb- 

lisluuent  of  a  national  b^torlc  park  on  the 

Island  of  Guam,  and  for  other  pvirposes;  to 

the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHARA: 
H.J.  Res.  1096.   Joint   resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States;    to   the   Committee   on    tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H J.  Res.  1097.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  11th  day  of  No- 
vember of  each  year  as  Veterans  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington  (for 
herself,  Mr.  Hats.  Mr.  Lakdrch.  Mr. 
Thompson     of     New     Jersey.     Mr. 
O'HAaA.    Mr.   SMrra    of   Iowa.    Mr, 
Wacgonmek,    Mr.    Phillip    Buxton. 
Mr.  Annttnzio,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see, and  Miss  Jordan)  : 
H.  Res.  1248.    Resolution    to    reform    the 
structure.    Jurisdiction,    and    procedures    of 
the  committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsjl- 
vanla: 
H.  Res.  1249.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  regarding  the  reclassifi- 
cation of  servicemen  listed  as  missing  In  ac- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia  to  presumptive  flnd- 
ing  of  death  status;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 
515.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
relative  to  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organizations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


SENATE— ri/esrfay.  July  23, 1974 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mi-.  Eastland). 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elaon,  DX>..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

EtemiJ  Father,  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  from  whom  we 
come  and  to  whom  we  go  at  last,  in  this 
quiet  moment  we  remember  with  thanks- 


giving Thy  servant  Wajme  Morse.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  magnitude  of  his 
service  to  the  Nation  and  especially  his 
labors  in  this  body. 

We  thank  Ttiee  for  the  integrity  of  his 
manhood,  the  uniqueness  of  his  witness, 
and  the  power  of  his  speech.  We  remem- 
ber with  gratitude  his  virile  Intellect,  his 
moral  earnif  Iness.  his  tenacious  convic- 
tions, his  forensic  skills,  his  fidelity  to 
hi£b  ideals,  his  loyalties  transcending 
faction  and  party,  and  bis  faithfulness 


as  a  servant  of  the  common  goco.  May 
his  unique  mantle  be  worn  worthily  in 
all  generations. 

Teach  U-.  once  more  that  underneath 
life  and  death  are  the  everlasting  arms 
of  the  Eternal  Shepherd  who  with  good- 
ness and  mercy  will  follow  us  all  the  days 
of  this  life  until  we  dwell  in  the  house 
of  tile  Lord  forever. 

Through  Him  who  is  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life.  Amen. 
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TEE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, July  22,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESmENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SPEEDY  TRIAL  ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  980. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (8.  754)  to  give  effect  to  the  sixth 
amendment  rlgbt  to  a  speed;  trial  for  per- 
sona charged  with  criminal  ofTenses  and  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  recidivism  by  strength- 
ening the  superviBion  over  persons  released 
pending  trial,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  biU.  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  amendments: 

On  page  2,  In  Une  5,  after  the  number 
"  "3165."  strike  out  "District  plans."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Planning  process." 

On  pa«e  2,  in  line  5,  after  the  number 
"  "3168."  strike  out  "Definitions."  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "District  plans — gen- 
erally." 

On  page  2,  in  Une  5.  after  the  number 
"  "3167."  strike  out  "Sixth  amendment 
rights."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Dis- 
trict plans — contents." 

On  page  2.  at  the  end  of  Une  5,  insert 
tlie  foUowing  four  new  Unes: 
"3168.  Speedy  trial  reports. 
"3189.  Pilot  districts. 
"3170.  DrSnltlous. 
*3I7l.  Sixth  amendment  riehts. 

On  page  2,  iieginning  at  Une  12,  strike 
out  the  foUowing language: 

•(b)  The  trial  of  a  defendant  charged  with 
an  offense  shall  be  commenced  as  follows: 

■(1)<A)  within  Btety  days  from  the  date 
the  defendant  Is  arrested  or  served  with  a 
BtimmoDs,  except  that  If  the  prosecution  is 
Initiated  by  filtag  an  information  or  mdlct- 
raent  prior  to  arrest  or  summons  (and  made 
public)  then  within  sixty  days  from  the  date 
of  such  Qling: 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subclause  (A)  of  this  clatise,  for  tb«  first 
twelva-calendar-month  period  following  the 


effective  date  of  this  chapter  as  set  forth  in 
section  3163  of  this  chapter,  the  time  limits 
imposed  by  such  subclause  (A)  shall  be  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days,  and  for  the  second 
such  twel%-e-inonT,h  period,  such  time  limits 
shall  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 

"(2)  If  the  Indictment  or  information  is 
dismissed  upon  motion  of  the  defendant  for 
reasons  other  than  those  provided  In  section 
3162(a)  and  thereafter  the  defendant  is 
charged  with  the  some  offense  or  on  offense 
based  on  the  some  conduct  or  arising  from 
the  same  crlmmal  episode,  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  the  defendant  is  arrested  or 
served  with  a  summons  with  respect  to  such 
charge,  except  that  If  the  prosecution  is 
Uiitlated  by  filing  an  information  or  Indict- 
ment prior  to  arrest  or  summons  (and  made 
public) ,  then  within  sixty  days  from  the  date 
of  such  filing:  or 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
language : 

"(b)  Any  information  or  Indictment 
charging  an  individual  with  the  commission 
of  an  offense  shall  be  filed  within  thirty  days  / 
from  the  date  on  which  such  Individual  was 
arrested  or  served  with  a  summons  In  ctm- 
nectlon  with  such  charges. 

"(c)  Tlie  triol  of  a  defendant  charged  In  an 
information  or  Indictment  with  the  commis- 
sion of  an  offense  shall  be  commenced  wltb- 
In  sixty  days  from  the  date  on  which  the 
information  or  indictment  containing  such 
charge  is  filed  (and  mode  public). 

"(d)  If  any  Indictment  or  Information  Is 
dismissed  upon  motion  of  the  defendant,  or 
any  charge  contained  in  a  complaint  filed 
against  an  Individual  is  dismissed  or  other- 
wise dropped,  for  reasons  other  than  those 
provided  In  section  3162(a)  and  thereafter  a 
complaint  Is  filed  against  such  defendant  or 
individual  charging  him  with  the  same  of- 
fense or  an  offense  based  on  the  same  con- 
duct or  arising  from  the  same  criminal  epi- 
sode, or  an  mformation  or  indictment  Is  filed 
charging  such  defendant  with  the  same  of- 
fense or  an  offense  based  on  the  some  con- 
duct or  arising  from  the  same  crnnlnal  epi- 
sode, the  provisions  of  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  such  subsequent  complaint.  In- 
dictment, or  information,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

On  page  4,  in  line  19.  strike  out  "(3)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e) ". 

On  page  5,  beginning  at  Une  5,  insert 
the  follotting  new  language: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  for  tbe  first 
twelve-calendar-month  period  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  as  get  forth  in 
secuon  3163(b)  of  this  chopter  the  Ume 
limit  Imposed  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  sixty  days,  and  for  the  second 
and  third  such  twelve-month  periods  such 
time  limit  shall  be  forty-five  days. 

■(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  for  the  first 
twelve-calendar-month  period  following  the 
effective  date  of  tills  section  as  set  forth  in 
section  3163 (c)  of  this  chapter,  the  time 
limit  Imposed  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  one  hundred  and  eighty  days, 
and  for  the  second  and  third  such  twelve- 
month periods  such  Ume  lunlt  shall  be  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days. 

On  page  5.  in  line  19,  strike  out  "(e)" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(b)  ". 


On  page  5,  In  line  20,  after  the  word 
"excluded"  insert  the  words  "in  com- 
puting the  time  vrithln  which  an  infor- 
mation or  an  indictment  must  be  filed, 
or". 

On  page  5,  in  line  23,  strike  out  '( A  i  '. 

On  page  6,  in  Une  9,  strike  out  the  word 
"and". 

On  page  6,  beginning  at  line  12,  hisert 
the  following  new  language: 

"(vl)  delay  resulting  from  proceedings 
under  Rule  20  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  lum- 
inal Procedure:  and 

"(vll)  delay  reasonably  attrlbuuble  to  any 
period  during  which  any  pit>ca«dlng  con- 
cerning the  defendant  la  actually  under 
advisement. 

On  page  6,  beginning  at  line  17,  .strike 
out  the  foUowing  language: 

"(B)  With  respect  to  any  delay  referred  to 
In  clause  (IKAl  of  this  subsection,  omy  such 
court  days  as  are  actually  consumed  in  con- 
nection with  any  pretrial  motion  or  other 
hearing,  examination,  presentation  of  an  in- 
terlocutory appeal,  or  a  trial  with  respect  to 
another  charge  sbaU  be  excluded,  and  In  no 
event  shall  any  period  of  delay  which  occurs 
while  any  of  the  aforementioned  matters  un- 
der clause  (1)(A)  ore  under  advisement  or 
are  awaiting  decision  be  so  excluded. 

On  page  7,  In  Une  7,  after  the  word 
"defendant"  insert  "or  an  essential  wit- 
ness". 

On  page  7,  hi  Une  10,  after  the  word 
"defendant"  insert  "or  an  essential  wit- 
ness". 

On  page  7,  in  Une  14,  after  the  word 
"defendant"  insert  "or  an  essential  wit- 
ness". 

On  page  8,  hi  Ime  15,  strike  out  the 
word  "and"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"served  by  taking  such  action  outweigh". 

On  page  8.  in  line  16,  strike  out  "as 
weU  as"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and". 

On  page  8,  in  line  16,  strike  out  "would 
be  served  thereby"  and  insert  ta  lieu 
thereof  "in  a  speedy  trial". 

On  page  8,  in  Une  22.  strike  out  the 
word  "and"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"served  by  the  granting  of  such  contin- 
uance outweigh". 

On  page  8,  hi  Une  23.  after  the  word 
"defendant"  strike  out  "were  served  bv" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  'in  a  speedv 
trial." 

On  page  8,  in  Une  24,  strUte  out  "tin- 
granting  of  such  continuance." 

On  page  8,  beginning  at  Une  25.  insert 
the  foUowing  new  language: 

"(B)  The  factors,  among  others,  which  a 
Judge  shall  consider  lu  determining  whether 
to  grant  a  continuance  under  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  m  any  case  ore  s.^ 
follows ; 

"(I)  whether  the  failure  to  grant  .surh  a 
continuance  In  the  proceeding  would  bp 
likely  to  make  a  continuation  of  such  pro- 
ceeding Impossible,  or  result  in  a  miscarriage 
of  Justice; 

"(11)  whether  the  case  taken  as  a  whole  is. 
so  unusual  and  so  complex,  due  to  tbe  num- 
ber of  defendants  or  the  nature  of  the  prose- 
cution or  otherwise,  that  it  Is  unreasonable 
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to  expect  adequate  preparation  wlthla  the 
periods  or  time  established  by  this  section; 


Of 

"(lil)  whether  delny  after  the  grand-Jury 
proceedings  have  commenced,  in  a  case  where 
arrrest  precedes  Indictment,  is  caused  by  the 
iinnjsuaJ  complexity  of  the  factual  deter- 
mination to  be  made  by  the  grand  Jury  or 
by  events  beyond  the  control  of  the  court 
or    the    Government, 

On  page  9.  in  line  19.  strike  out  "id^" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "^i)". 

On  page  9.  beginning  in  line  23,  strike 
out  "arraigned  on  the  information  or 
indictment*  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•indicted". 

On  page  10.  beginning  at  line  4,  strike 
out  the  follo\\ing: 

"ta)  If  a  defendant  is  not  brought  to  trial 
as  required  by  sectiou  3161.  the  information 
or  Indictment  shrill  be 

and  Insert  in  lieu  Uiereof  the  following; 

"{a){l)  If,  in  the  case  of  any  Individual 
against  whom  a  complaint  la  filed  charging 
such  individual  with  an  offense,  no  Indict- 
ment or  information  is  filed  as  required  oy 
section  3161(b)  of  this  chapter,  such  charge 
against  that  individual  contained  in  such 
complaint  shall  be  dismissed  or  otherwise 
dropped.  The  dismissing  or  dropping  of  such 
ch.irge  shall  not  bar  a  subsequent  prosecu- 
tion. 

'\2)  If  a  defendant  Is  not  brought  to  trial 
as  required  by  section  3161(c).  the  informa- 
tion or  Indictment  shall  be 

On  page  10.  beginning  at  tlie  end  of 
line  16,  strike  out  "except  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  have  tlie  burden  of  proof 
of  establishing"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "but  the  Government  shall  have  the 
burden  of  going  forward  with  the  evi- 
dence in  connection  with". 

On  page  10.  in  line  20.  strike  out  "(e» 
'3i"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •■(hM3»". 

On  page  10.  in  line  21.  strike  out  "for- 
ever" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "not". 

On  page  10.  in  line  21,  after  the  word 
"bar"  insert  "a  subsequent". 

On  page  10.  beginning  at  line  32.  strike 
out  "for  the  offense  charged,  any  offense 
based  on  the  same  conduct  or  arising 
from  the  same  criminal  episode,  and  any 
other  offense  required  to  be  joined  with 
the  offense." 

On  page  11.  beginning  at  line  3.  insert 
the  following  new  language: 

"(b)  After  a  dismissal  pursuant  to  sub- 
jection (a>(n  or  (a)(2)  a  prosecution  can 
f>e  reinstltuted  for  the  ofTense  chared,  any 
offense  based  on  the  same  conduct  or  arlMng 
from  the  same  criminal  episode,  and  any 
other  offense  required  to  be  joined  with  the 
offense.  Such  prosecution  can  only  be  reUisti- 
tuted  If  the  court  In  which  the  original  ac- 
tion was  pending  finds  that  the  attorney  for 
the  government  has  presented  compelling 
evidence  that  the  delay  was  caused  by  excep- 
tional circumstances  which  the  government 
and  the  court  could  not  have  foreseen  or 
avoided.  Exceptional  circumstancea  shall  not 
mean  general  congestion  of  the  coin-fs  dock- 
et, lack  of  dUigent  preparation  or  failure  lo 
obtain  available  witnesses. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
bubwction  (b)  of  this  section,  for  tlie  first 
and  second  twelve-calendar-month  periods 
lollowlng  the  effective  date  of  this  section  as 
s>*t  forth  in  section  3163ic)  of  this  chapter. 
:t  prosecution  can  be  reinstltuted  subsequent 
to  dismissal  made  pursuant  to  section  3163 
*a)  without  the  requirement  of  a  finding  of 
exceptional  circumstances. 

On  page  11.  in  line  23.  strike  out  "(b)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "<dJ  *•. 


On  page  13.  in  line  6.  strike  out  "  'tO  *' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e*". 

On  page  13,  beginning  at  line  10.  strike 
the  following  language: 

"The  time  limitation  in  section  3161 — 
"<1>  Ehall  apply  to  all  offenses  charged  In 
Informations  or  Indictments  filed  on  or  after 
the  date  of  expiration  of  the  twelve -calendar- 
month  period  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  of  1973;  and 
"(2)  shall  commence  to  run  on  such  date 
of  expiration  as  to  all  offenses  charged  In 
Informations  or  Indictments  filed  prior  to 
that  date. 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
language: 

"(a)  The  time  llmliaMon  in  section  3161 
(b(  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  shall  apply  to  all  Individuals  who  are 
arrested  or  served  with  a  summons  on  or 
after  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  twelve- 
calendar-month  period  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Speedv  Trial  Act  of 
1974.  and 

"(2)  shall  commence  to  run  on  such  date 
of  expiration  to  all  individuals  who  are  ar- 
rested or  served  with  a  summons  prior  to  the 
date  of  expiration  of  such  twel ve -calendar - 
mouih  period,  in  connection  with  the  com- 
ml8.slon  of  an  offense,  and  with  respect  to 
which  offense  no  information  or  indictment 
has  t>eea  filed  prior  to  mch  date  of  expira- 
tion. 

"<b)  The  time  limitation  in  section  3161 
(c)   of  this  chapter — 

"(l)  shall  apply  to  all  offenses  charged 
in  uiformatlona  or  Indictments  filed  on  or 
after  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  twelve- 
calendar-month  period  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  of 
1974;    and 

"(2\  shall  commence  to  run  on  such  date 
of  expiration  as  to  all  offenses  charged  In  in- 
formations or  indictments  filed  prior  to  that 
date. 

"Kl  Section  3162  of  thU  chapter  shaU 
become  effective  after  the  date  of  expiration 
of  the  third  twelve -calendar- month  period 
following  the  enactment  of  the  Speedy  Trial 
Act  of  1974. 

On  page  15.  in  line  2.  strike  out  "Ui 
'A'  "  and  insert  in  Heu  thereof  "and  sec- 
tion 316I»c>". 

On  page  16.  beginning  at  line  10,  in- 
sert Uie  following  new  language: 
'S  316S.  Planning  process 

"(a)  Within  sixty  days  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  each  United  States  district  court 
and  the  Superior  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  convene  a  planning  group 
oon.iisting  at  minimum  of  the  Chief  Judge, 
the  United  States  Attorney,  the  Federal  Pub- 
lic Defender,  if  any,  a  private  attorney  ex- 
perienced in  the  defense  of  criminal  cases 
in  the  dUtrlct.  the  Chief  United  States  Pro- 
bation OflBcer  for  the  district,  and  a  person 
skilled  in  criminal  Justice  research  and  plan- 
ning to  act  as  reporter  for  the  group.  The 
group  shall  be  responsible  for  the  initial  for- 
mulation of  all  district  plans  and  of  the 
reports  required  by  the  Act. 

"(b)  The  planning  and  implementation 
process  shaU  seek  to  accelerate  the  dls^oal- 
tlon  of  criminal  cases  in  the  district  consist- 
ent with  the  time  standards  of  the  Act  and 
the  objectives  of  effective  law  enforcement, 
fairness  to  accused  persons,  efficient  Judi- 
cial administration,  and  Increased  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  criminal  law.  1'he  process  shaU  seek  to 
avoid  underenforcement,  overenforoement 
and  dlscrlmlnatry  enforcement  of  the  law. 
prejudice  to  the  prompt  dlspoaltlon  of  cItII 
litigation,  and  undue  pressure  aa  well  as  un- 
due delay  in  the  trial  of  criminal  cases. 

"(c)  The  planning  group  shall  address  It- 
self to  the  need  for  reforms  m  the  criuilnal 


Justice  system.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
changes  In  the  grand  Jury  system,  the  final- 
ity of  criminal  Judgments,  ;^habeas  corpus 
and  collateral  attacks,  pretrl^  diversion,  pre- 
trial detention,  excessive  reach  of  federal 
criminal  law,  simplification  and  Improve- 
ment of  pretrial  and  sentencing  procedures, 
and  appellate  delay. 

"Id)  The  planning  group  shall  submit 
recommendations  to  the  District  Cotu-t  for 
each  of  the  District  plans  it  must  adopt  pur- 
suant to  section  3166. 

On  page  17,  at  line  17.  strike  out 
"it  3165.  District  plans"  and  insert  in  lieu 
Uiereof  "5  3166.  District  plans— gen- 
erally". 

On  page  18.  beginning  in  line  2.  strike 
out  "the  period  that  the  one  bimdred 
and  twenty  day  trial  limitation  required 
by  section  3161(b)  (1)  (B)  3161(f)  of  this 
chapter  is  in  effect."  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  second  and  third  twelve- 
calendar -month  periods  following  the 
section  3161(c)." 

On  page  18.  in  line  7.  strike  out 
"twenty-four"  and  insert  in  lieu  Uiereof 
"thirty -six". 

On  page  18.  beginning  in  line  12,  strike 
out  'on  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
tliirty-six  calendar  month  period  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Speedy  Trial  Act  of  1973."  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  language: 
during  the  fourth  and  fifth  twelve -calendar- 
month  periods  following  the  effective  date  of 
section  3161(b)  and  section  3161(c).  Prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  sixty-calendar- 
month  period  following  such  date  of  enact- 
ment, each  such  court,  with  the  approval  of 
such  council,  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Court  a  plan  for  the  trial  or  other  dlspoaltlon 
of  offenses  under  this  chapter  (within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  court)  during  the  sixth 
twelve-calendar-month  period  following  the 
effective  date  of  section  3161(b)  and  section 
3161(c). 

On  page  19.  beginning  in  line  2,  strike 
out  the  following  language : 
the  United  States  attorney,  and  attorneys 
experienced  tn  the  defense  of  criminal  cases 
In  the  district,  including  the  Federal  PubUc 
Defender,  if  any.  Such  plan  shall  Include  all 
such  recommendations  and  shall  further  in- 
clude a  description  of  the  procedural  tech- 
niques, Innovations,  systems,  and  other 
methods  by  which  the  district  court  has  ex- 
pedited or  intends  to  expedite  the  trial  or 
other  disposition  of  criminal  cases.  The  plan 
shall  make  special  provision  for  the  speedy 
trial  of  cases  at  places  of  holding  court  where 
there  is  no  Judge  continuously  resident 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  the  crim- 
inal justice  planning  group  established 
for  that  dLstrict  piu^uant  to  section 
3165." 

On  page  20,  beginning  in  line  2.  strike 
out  "the  period  that  the  one  himdred 
and  twenty  day  trial  limitation  required 
by  secUon  3161(bil>  (B>  of  this  chapter 
is  in  effect."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  second  and  third  twelve-calendar- 
month  periods  following  the  effecUve 
date  of  secUon  3161(b)  and  section  3161 
<c>." 

On  pase  20,  in  line  7,  strike  out 
"twenty-four"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"thirty-sLx". 

On  page  20,  beginning  in  line  13,  strike 
out  "on  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
thirty -six -calendar-month  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Speedy  Trial  Act  of  1973."  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  foilowlng  language; 
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during  the  fourth  and  fifth  twelvc-calendar- 
month  periods  following  the  effective  date  of 
section  3161(b)  and  section  3161(c).  Prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  slxty-caJendar-month 
period  following  .such  date  of  enactment,  the 
chief  Judge  of  such  court,  with  the  approval 
of  such  Joint  Committee,  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Admmuiratlve  Office  of  the 
United  States  Court  a  plan  for  tlie  trial  or 
other  disposition  of  offenses  under  Oils  chap- 
ter, within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  court, 
during  the  sixth  twelve-calendar-month 
period  following  the  effective  date  of  section 
316lrb)  and  section  3161(c). 

On  page  21.  beginning  in  liiie  3.  itiike 
out  the  following  language: 
the  Corporation  Counsel.  United  States  ai- 
torney,  the  Public  Defender  Service  and  at- 
torneys experienced  in  the  defense  of  criminal 
cases  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such  plan 
shall  Include  all  such  recommendations  and 
fhali  further  include  a  desciipiion  of  the 
procedural  techniques.  Innovations,  systems, 
and  other  methods  by  which  the  district 
court  has  expedited  or  intends  to  expedite 
the  trial  or  other  dl^osiiion  of  criminal 
cases. 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  tlie  crim- 
inal justice  planning  group  e.stabUshed 
pursuant  to  section  3165." 

On  page  21.  in  line  22.  strike  our  "3165 
(a)(1)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "3166 
(a)(1)". 

On  page  21.  In  line  23.  strike  out  "3165 
(b)(1)"  and  insert  in  lieu  Uiereof  "the 
first  sentence  of  section  316G'b)  (U  ". 

On  page  22.  in  lUie  2,  strike  out 
"twenty-seven"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"thirty-nine". 

On  page  22.  in  line  7.  .strike  out  "3165 
(a)  (1) "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "3166 
(a)(1)". 

On  page  22.  In  Une  7.  strike  out  "3165 
(b)(1)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "tlie 
flif;t  sentence  of  section  3166'bKl)". 

On  page  22.  ber-innins  at  the  end  of  Uiie 
8.  insert  the  foIUwing  new  language: 

Within  sixty-three  c'llciidar  mon:?:s  foUow- 
iug  such  date  of  enactment,  the  Administra- 
tive Omce  of  the  United  Si.itcs  Courts,  with 
such  approval,  ehall  submit  such  a  report 
to  the  Congress  covering  plnns  stibmltted 
to  such  Office  pursuant  lo  the  third  sentence 
of  section  31G6(a)  (1)  and  the  third  sentence 
of  section  3106(b)  (l )  of  Uils  chapter. 

"(d)  District  plans  adopted  pursuant  to 
this  secUon  shall,  upon  adopUon,  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  District  planning  group 
shall,  upon  completion,  become  public  docu- 
ments. They  shall  be  available  (i)  to  the 
bar  and  the  press  in  each  district.  (2)  lo  the 
Department  of  Justice,  (3)  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  (4)  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees and  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
and  (5)  at  reasonable  cost,  to  others  who 
request  them. 


and  rejection  rate3  of  prosecutions,  and 
transfers  to  other  districts  and  to  state 
proFccutlon:  the  comparative  number  of  cases 
disposed  of  by  trial  and  by  plea;  the  rates  of 
conviction,  dismissal,  acquittal,  nolle  prose- 
qui, diversion  and  other  types  of  disposition: 
and  tlie  extent  of  preadjudication  detention 
and  release,  by  niunbers  of  delendanU  and 
days  in  custody  or  at  liberty  prior  to  dis- 
position. 

"(b)  Eiich  plan  shall  include  n  description 
of  the  time  limits,  procedural  techniques,  in- 
novations, systems  and  other  methods.  In- 
cluding the  development  of  reliable  methods 
for  gathering  and  raonltcriug  information 
ar.d  statistics,  by  which  the  district  ccurt, 
'he  United  States  Attorney,  the  Federal  Pub- 
lic Defender.  If  any,  and  private  attorneys 
experienced  in  the  defense  of  criminal  cases. 
have  cxpsdiied  or  Intend  to  expedite  the  trial 
or  other  disposition  of  criminal  case2.  con- 
oistei-t  with  the  time  limits  and  other  objec- 
tives set  forth  in  section  3165(b)  and  sec- 
tion 316.S(c). 

"(C)  Each  plan  shall  prescrltje  reporting 
furms,  procedures  and  time  requirements, 
consistent  with  section  31G8.  (or  assembling 
information  concerning  (1)  tlie  Incidence  of 
and  re.-^sons  for  extensions  of  time  beyond 
the  statutory  or  district  standards.  (2)  the 
invocation  of  sanctions  for  noncomplLance 
with  time  standards,  and  (3)  the  incidence 
and  length  of.  reasons  for.  and  remedies  for. 
detention  pricr  lo  trial.  These  forms  shall 
Include  the  pretrial  custody  Information  re- 
quired by  RiUe  46(g)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure. 

"(d)  Each  plan  shall  further  specify  the 
rule  changes,  statutory  amendments  and  ap- 
propriatloiis  needed  to  effectuate  further  Im- 
provements in  the  administration  of  Justice 
In  the  district  which  cannot  be  accompllfhed 
without  fiuch  amendments  or  fxmds. 
"5  3168.  Speedy  trial  reports 

"(ft)  Reports  shall  be  filed  for  purposes 
defined  in  this  section  by — 

"(1)  each  prosecutor  and  defense  attorney 
who  needs  in  an  individual  case  an  exten- 
sion of  time,  or  to  avoid  a  sanction  for  non- 
compliance, in  respect  to  a  time  limit  pre- 
scribed in  the  Act  orln  a  district  plan. 

"(2)  each  judge  who  grants  or  denies  6uch 
a  request  in  a  case, 

"(3)  each  planning  group,  district  court, 
tJnlicd  Stiites  Attorney,  and  Federal  Public 
Defender  !n  a  district,  on  an  annual  basis  at 
the  end  of  each  twclve-calendar-month  pe- 
riod beglnntng  two  years  after  the  date  ctf  en- 
actment, and 
"(4)     the    Administrative    OfBce    of    the 


of  the  sancUon.  if  any.  Invoked  for  noncom- 
pliance. 

"(3)  the  effect  on  criminal  justice  admin- 
Jstratlon  of  the  prevailing  time  limits  and 
sanctions.  Including  eOecta  on  prosecution, 
defense,  the  judicial  function,  corrections, 
costs,  transfers,  appeals. 

"(4)  the  Identity  of  capes  which,  because 
of  their  si>ecial  cnaracteristlcs,  deserve  sep- 
arate or  different  time  limits  as  a  matter  of 
statutory  classlflcation.  and 

"(5)  other  lufonnatlou  pertinent  to  the 
operation  and  Implications  of  the  district's 
plan. 

"(c)  District  reports  filed  under  subsection 
(r\K3»  cl  this  section  shall  be  received,  com- 
piled and  aua!>-7ed  by  the  national  agencies 
deiign.ited  m  subsection  la)  (4)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  the  purposs  of  distUling  national 
summaries,  and  recommendations  as  to 
cl:anfee5  la  rules,  statutes.  Institutions,  ap- 
proprljitir.r.s,  reporting  procedure.;,  cr  other 
in-fijtlients  of  the  crlmliinl  process.  All  such 
reports  FhnU  be  fUod  with  the  Judiciary  and 
Anproprintlona  Committees  of  the  Seuate  and 
the  House. 
■'«aiG9.  Pilot  dli>tricts 

"(a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprlited  05.000.000  to  carry  out  the  Initial 
phases  of  planning  and  Implementation  of 
speedy  trial  plans  under  this  Act  In  Ave  pilot 
Federal  Judicial  dlrtrlct=!-  The  funds  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended,  and  requests 
to  renew  the  appropriation  shall  receive 
priority  if  endorsed  by  the  planning  groups 
In  each  of  such  districts,  and  their  parent 
agencies. 

"(b)  The  pUot  districts  shaU  be  designated 
Jointly  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Attorney 
General  on  the  basis  of  applications  received 
by  them  from  planning  groups  established 
under  section  3165.  Each  such  application 
shall  describe  In  detail  the  process  by  which 
the  district  proposes  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  To  be  ellPlble,  applications 
shall  be  submitted  on  or  before  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  from  the  date  of  enactment, 
and  the  designation  of  pilot  districts,  and  the 
amount  of  funds  awarded,  shall  be  made 
public  no  later  than  iwo  hundred  and 
seventy  days  after  enactment.  All  applica- 
tions shall  be  public  documents. 

"(c)  No  funds  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  expended  In  any  pilot  district 
except  by  two-thirds  vote  of  the  plannins 
group.  Funds  may  be  expended  for  personnel, 
facilities,  and  any  other  purpose  permitted 
by  law.  Where  an  expenditure  requires  fur- 
ther action  by  Congress,  as  In  the  creation 
of  an  additional  Judgeship,  such  recommen- 


crmted  States  Courts,  the  United  States  Oe-     datlon  shall  receive  priority  if  endorsed  bv 


On  page  22,  In  line  23.  strike  out  "(di  ■' 
nnd  insert  in  lieu  tiieieol  '(ei". 

On  page  22.  In  line  24.  after  ihe  word 
section,"  insert  the  words  -and  section 
3165'. 

On  page  23.  beginning  at  line  1.  insert 
ine  following  new  language: 
'  ;  3167.  District  plans — contents 

•  la)  Eacli  District  plan  required  by  sectiou 
3166  sliall  include  a  description  of  the  norms 
prevailing  at  Uie  time  of  Its  submission  as  to 
characterlstlo  of  crunlnal  justice  adminis- 
tration tn  ttic  district.  Including  but  not  llm- 
iied  to:  Uie  time  span  between  arrest  and 
Indicuncnt.  and  Indictment  and  trial:  tbe 
numbers  of  matters  presented  to  the  Onited 
states  Attorney  for  prosecution;  acceptattc* 
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partment  of  Justice,  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  on  an  annual  basis  begin- 
ning six  morths  after  the  first  reporting  date 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  reports  referred  to  under  (1)  and 
(2)  may  consist  of  the  memoranda  and 
briefs  of  parties,  and  the  written  or  tran- 
scribed opinions  of  Judges,  and  shall  be 
arallable  lo  each  organization  designated 
m  subsection  (a)(3).  A  planning  group  or 
district  court  report  referred  to  under  sub- 
section (a)  (3)  may  be  satisfied  by  a  recom- 
mendation submitted  for  the  same  year  un- 
der section  3165  or  a  plan  submitted  for  the 
same  year  under  section  3166  and  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Judicial  council  of  the 
circuit  and  each  organl7.atlon  designated  In 
subsection  (al  (4)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  contents  of  a  report  shall,  to  the 
extent  appUcable  to  a  person  or  agency  des- 
ignated in  subsection  (a)  (1).  (2).  and  (3) 
of  this  section.  Include  In  uidlvldual  cases 
or  In  cumulative  profiles: 

■  (1)  reasons  for  requesting  or  grantmg  an 
extension  of  statutory  limits,  or  lor'  Invok- 
ing or  failing  to  luroke  an  appUcable  sanc- 
tion. 

"(2)  Uie  new  timetable  set.  or  requested 
to  be  set.  lot  an  extension,  and  the  nature 


the  natlouul  agencies  designated  in  section 
3166(d). 

On  page  28.  In  line  1.  strike  out  "3166." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "3170." 

On  page  28.  In  line  13.  strike  out  "3167  " 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "3171." 

On  page  31.  in  line  13.  after  "(1  p "  In- 
sert "(A)". 

On  page  31.  beginning  at  line  18.  Insert 
the  following  new  language: 

"(B)  such  Information  as  may  be  con- 
tained m  the  agency's  flies  or  presented  In  Its 
report  or  which  shall  be  divulged  during  the 
cour.ie  of  any  hearing  .shaU  be  used  only  for 
the  purpoie  of  a  baU  determination  and  shall 
otherwise  be  confidential.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  shaU  issue  regulations  establishing 
policy  on  the  release  of  agency  files.  Such 
regulations  shall  create  an  exception  to  the 
confidentiality  requirement  so  that  euch  In- 
formation .'i^iall  be  available  to  members  of 
the  agencys  stall  and  to  qualified  persons 
for  piuposes  of  research  related  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice.  Such  regu- 
lations may  create  an  exception  to  the  oonfi- 
denttallty  requirement  so  that  aecess  to 
agency  JUea  wm  be  permuted  by  agenclea 
under  contract  pursuant  to  subeec'ion  (4) 
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of  this  section;  to  probation  officers  for  the 
purpose  of  compiling  a  presentence  report 
and  in  certAln  limited  cades  to  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  for  law  enforcement  purposes. 
In  no  caM  shall  such  Information  be  ad- 
m^u«lb}e  on  the  Issue  of  guilt  in  any  Judicial 
proceeding:  Proinded.  noireiCT.  That  the 
Board  of  Trustees  may  permit  such  Informa- 
tion to  be  used  on  the  Isbue  of  guilt  for  a 
crime  committed  In  the  course  of  obtaining 
pretrial  release. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr,  President,  this  is  a 
bill  on  which  I  have  worked  for  many 
years,  with  the  help  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant biU:  and  in  order  that  there 
might  be  a  full  explanation  of  it.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  aua  excerpt  from  the  report,  com- 
mencing with  "Purpose"  on  page  1  to  the 
section- by -section  sunimary  on  page  25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I.    PDRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  lo  make  effective 
the  sixth  amendment  right  to  a  speedy  trial 
in  Federal  criminal  cases  by  reqxuring  that 
each  Federal  district  court,  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Attorney  and  attor- 
neys active  in  the  defense  of  criminal  cases 
in  that  district,  establish  a  plan  for  trying 
criminal  cases  within  90  days  of  arrest  or 
T«c«lpt  of  summons.  Tlie  bill  takes  effect  over 
a  seven  year  period  so  that  the  goals  of  a 
ao-day  limit  on  the  period  between  arrest 
and  Indictment  and  a  eo-day  limit  on  the 
period  between  Indictment  and  commence- 
ment of  trial  will  not  be  in  force  until  the 
seventh  year  after  enactment. 

For  a  period  beginning  BO  days  after  en- 
actment until  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  after 
enactment  Interim  time  limits  will  be  In 
effect  and  detained  defendants  must  be  tried 
within  90  days  or  released.  The  phase-in  of 
the  general  time  Umlts  provided  by  the  bill 
begin  in  the  second  year.  Dtirlng  that  year, 
«  60-day  arrest  to  indictment  time  limit  and 
a  180'day  indictment  to  trial  time  will  be  in 
effect  and  failure  to  comply  with  the  time 
limits  will  be  reported  to  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  tJnlted  States  Courts.  Dur- 
ing the  third  and  fourth  year,  the  arrest  to 
indictment  time  limit  will  be  46  days,  the 
Indictment  to  trial  time  limit  win  be  120 
days,  and  failure  to  comply  with  the  time 
limits  also  be  reported  to  the  Administrative 
Office.  During  the  fifth  and  rtxth  year,  the 
arrest  to  Indictment  time  limit  will  be  30 
days,  the  Indictment  to  trial  time  limit  will 
be  60  days,  and  failure  to  comply  with  the 
time  limits  wiU  result  in  dismissal  of  the 
case.  Starting  in  the  seventh  year  after  en- 
actment the  30-dfty  arrest  to  indictment  and 
the  60-day  indictment  to  trial  time  limits 
will  be  enforced  by  a  dismissal  witbout  prej- 
udice but  with  a  burden  on  the  Government 
to  demonstrate  "exceptional  circumstances" 
prior  to  reprosecution,  A  planning  process 
for  the  district  courts  will  be  established  to 
enable  the  district*  to  determine  what  addi- 
tional resources,  personnel  and  facilities  will 
be  required  to  comply  with  the  progressive 
time  limitations.  District  plans  which  will 
detail  these  needs  will  be  required  at  speci- 
fied timea  during  the  seven  year  phasing  in 
of  time  hmits.  (See  Calendar  of  Implementa- 
tion, Chart  1.  p.  55.)  This,  m  turn,  will  enable 
Congress  to  consider  the  needs  of  each  In- 
dividual district,  and  of  the  whole  Federal 
criminal  Justice  system. 

Along  with  its  provision  for  speedy  trials, 
S.  754  also  authorizes  the  creation  of  demon- 
stration '"Pretrial  Services  Agencies"  in  10 
Federal  districts,  excluding  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  Is  already  served  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Ball  Agency,  performing 
many  of  the  same  functions.  These  agencies 
will  make  ball  recommendations,  supervise 


persons  on  ball  and  assist  them  with  employ- 
ment, medical,  and  other  services  designed 
to  reduce  crime  on  ball.  This  provision  will 
greatly  enhance  the  operations  of  the  Ball 
Reform  Act  of  1966. 

n.  coMurrrEE  amenduents 
Several  amendments  to  S.  754  have  been 
Incorporated  into  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee.  These  amendmente  reflect  the 
careful  consideration  of  several  different 
viewpoints  concerning  the  best  solution  to 
the  speedy  trial  problem.  Among  those  who 
have  had  the  greatest  impact  on  these  most 
recent  amendments  were  the  representatives 
of  the  Justice  Department,  Senators 
McClellan  and  Hruska.  the  various  witnesses 
who  appeared  at  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights,  and 
Professor  Dan  Freed  of  Yale  Law  School  who 
during  the  past  three  years  has  provided  In- 
valuable advice  to  the  Subcommittee  on  this 
legislation,  The  Subcommittee  reported  8. 
754  with  amendments  In  March  of  1974.  The 
major  changes  Incorporated  by  these  amend- 
ments are  as  fallow's: 

1.  SEGMENTtD  TIME  LIMITS. — A«   introduced. 

S.  754  provided  a  single  60-day  tune  limit 
between  arrest  or  return  of  indictment  and 
commencement  of  trial.  The  committee  has 
amended  Section  3161  to  establish  two  sepa- 
rate sets  of  time  limits,  one  between  arrest 
and  indictment  and  one  between  indictment 
and  commencement  of  trial.  The  orrest-to- 
Indlctment  time  limit  would  eventually  be 
30  days  and  the  Indictment -to-trial  time 
limit  would  eventually  be  60  days. 

2.  DtsMissAL  wrrH  PBEJTJDICE. — The  bill  as 
introduced  contained  a  provision  requiring 
dismissal  with  prejudice  if  a  case  extended 
beyond  the  time  limits.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Senators  Uruslca  and  McClellan  this  provi- 
sion has  been  replaced  with  a  dismissal  with- 
out prejudice  sanccion.  However,  beginning 
the  7th  year  after  enactment  a  prosecution 
can  only  be  recommenced  following  a  dis- 
missal without  prejudice  if  the  Government 
can  show  "exceptional  circumstances."  (See 
sec,  3162(bl  and  pp.  42-44) 

3.  Elongated  pmase-ck  of  time  LiMrrs  and 
SANCTIONS.— The  original  bill  provided  that 
the  time  limits  be  phased-in  over  a  three 
year  period.  The  Committee  has  amended 
the  bill  to  allow  the  time  limits  and  the 
sanctions  for  non-compliance  with  the  time 
limits  to  be  phased-ln  over  a  seven  year  pe- 
riod. (See  Calendar  of  Implementation.  Chart 
1.  p.  55.) 

4.  Expanded  planning  process. — The  Com- 
mittee has  amended  the  old  SecUon  3165  of 
the  bill  which  deals  with  the  planning  proc- 
ess for  Implementing  speedy  trial  In  the  dis- 
trict courts,  and  has  renumbered  it  as  a  new 
section  3166.  In  addition,  new  Sections  3166. 
3167.  3168.  and  3169  have  been  created.  The 
effect  of  these  new  sections  Is  to  further 
define  what  is  expected  from  the  district 
courts,  the  United  States  Attorneys  and  de- 
fense counsel  In  terms  of  planning  for  the 
Implementation  of  speedy  trials  and  to  pro- 
vide reporting  requirements  so  that  the 
progress  of  implementation  and  its  resource 
needs  can  be  easily  monitored.  (For  further 
explanation  see  pp.  45-49. ) 

6.  Balancing  test  for  detesmination  or 

ALLOWABLE  EXCLUSIONS  mOM  THE  SPEEDT  TKIAL 

TIME  LIMITS. — At  the  suggestion  of  Senators 
McClellan  and  Hruska  section  3161(h)  (B)  has 
been  amended  in  order  to  specify  the  factors 
which  a  Judge  should  consider  when  deter- 
mining whether  to  grant  an  exclusion  from 
the  speedy  -.rial  time  limits.  This  section  now 
specifies  that  a  Judge  should  use  a  balancing 
test  in  order  to  make  this  determination.  The 
Judge  must  find  that  the  "ends  of  Justice" 
outweigh  the  interest  of  the  defendant  and 
society  In  a  speedy  trial. 

6.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS.— The  Commit- 
tee made  several  technical  amendments  to 
the  bill  to  remedy  problems  of  practical  ap- 
plication which  were  brought  out  in  testi- 
mony at  the  hearings. 


ni,    LBGISLATtVB    HISTOBT 

Speedy  trial  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  almost  every  session  since  the  BStb 
Congress.  Due  of  the  first  such  pieces  of  legis- 
lation was  introduced  by  former  Senator 
Morse  and  cosponsored  by  Senator  Fong,  « 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights. 

S.  754  18  based  upon  a  similar  bill,  S.  3936. 
Introduced  by  Senators  Ervln,  Hart,  Bayb. 
Hughes,  and  former  Senator  Young  In  the 
9l8t  Congress  and  upon  S.  895.  introduced  on 
February  22.  1971.  8.  895  differed  from 
S.  3936  in  that  the  former  did  not  provide 
for  Bpeciflc  additional  penalties  for  crimes 
committeed  while  a  defendant  was  released 
awaiting  trial.  That  provision,  title  11  of 
S.  3936,  was  dropped  in  light  of  considerable 
unfavorable  comment  by  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  from  experts  whose  opinions  were 
obtained  during  hearings  held  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  in 
the  fall  of  1S71.  S.  895  and  S.  3936  were 
designed  to  be  vehicles  for  hearings  and  leg- 
islative study  of  the  problem  of  speedy  trial, 
a  foundation  upon  which  effective  speedy 
trial  legislation  could  be  based.  Senator 
Ervln  introduced  S.  754  along  with  48  co- 
sponsors  on  February  5,  1973.  S.  754.  as  now 
amended  represents  the  culmination  of  over 
three  years  of  work  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
S.  3936  and  S.  895  and  contains  many  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  experts  during  the 
course  of  comment  ana  criticism  on  the  two 
earlier  bills. 

On  July  8.  1970.  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  transmitted  a  copy  of  S.  3936 
to  over  300  prominent  members  of  the  bench 
and  bar  around  the  country.  The  subcom- 
mittee received  responses  from  225  of  these 
experts.  Their  views,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
20  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee  in  hearings 
held  in  July  and  September  of  1971.  are  re- 
flected In  S-  754.  Testimony  was  received 
from  several  of  the  bill's  cosponsors  and  a 
ntmiber  of  others  submitted  sutemcnts  for 
the  record.  In  addition,  the  subcommittee 
heard  from  a  Federal  and  a  State  Judge,  both 
from  busy  districts,  who  told  the  subcom- 
mittee how  they  achieved  the  goal  of  speedy 
trial  in  their  own  Jurisdictions.  Also  testify- 
ing were  interested  and  knowledgeable  wit- 
nesses with  etxensive  experience  In  prosecu- 
tion, defense,  and  pretrial  rehabUltatlon 
services. 

On  September  14.  1971.  then  Assistant  At- 
torney General  William  H.  Rehnqutst,  ac- 
companied by  Donald  E.  Santarclll,  then 
Associate  Deputy  Attorney  General  for  Crim- 
mal  Justice,  presented  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's position.  The  Justice  Department 
while  supporting  the  bill,  proposed  some 
changes  in  the  language  of  8.  895.  The  sub- 
committee did.  In  the  course  of  its  delibera- 
tions on  8.  895  and  S.  754.  adopt  a  majority 
of  the  29  specific  language  changes  proposed 
by  the  Department. 

Also  testifying  on  September  14  were 
former  Congressman  Abner  J.  Mlkva,  author 
of  H.R.  7107.  speedy  trial  legislation  similar 
to  S.  895;  and  Professor  Daniel  Freed,  former 
Director  of  the  Justice  Department's  Office 
of  Criminal  Justice.  Commenting  on  the 
hearings  Senator  Ervln  said : 

"I  was  most  encouraged  to  find  two  com- 
mon threads  extending  throughout  the  tes- 
timony and  statements  presented  to  the  sub- 
committee at  that  time.  First,  there  was  gen- 
eral agreement  that  speedy  trial  is  not  an 
unattainable  goal— that  it  is  a  realistic  ob- 
jective within  our  grasp.  Second,  I  found 
that  a  sincere  desire  to  find  a  practical  means 
to  reach  that  goal  speedily  pervaded  the  en- 
tire record — everyone  has  offered  construc- 
tive comment  aimed  at  realizing  our  goal 
Just  as  soon  as  practically  possible." 

On  October  12.  1972.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  adopted  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  S. 
895  and  reported  the  bill  as  amended  out  of 
the  Subcommittee  to  the  full  Committee  for 
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consideration.  In  the  October  1972  redraft 
the  Subcommittee  made  six  important 
change*  in  S.  895  as  Introduced  most  of 
which  have  been  retained  in  8.  754  as  adopt- 
ed by  the  full  committee: 

First,  although  the  basic  provision  requlr- 
n-S  that  dcfeniai-ts  be  tried  withm  60  days 
or  have  their  charges  dismissed  was  retained 
by  the  Subcommittee  in  its  first  redraft  of 
speedy  trial  legislation,  the  60-day  require- 
nieat  would  not  hare  become  operauve  until 
T  years  after  enactment.  In  the  meantime. 
■.;L'i;inuing  one  year  after  enactment,  trials 
would  have  liad  to  be  held  within  180  days 
and.  bec^lnnlng  2  years  after  enactment.  UlaJs 
would  have  had  to  be  held  within  120  days. 
There  was  considerable  sentiment  among 
witnesses  at  the  Subcommittees  1971  hear- 
ings that  it  was  uru^allstic  to  expect  Federal 
courts  to  be  able  to  conduct  60-day  trials 
within  3  months  of  enactment  as  provided 
in  8.  895  as  introduced.  The  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Subcommittee  in  October 
1972  was  based  upon  a  suggestion  by  Senator 
Percy  and  others  that  the  time  limits  be 
pha=ed-ln  over  a  number  of  years.  The  Com- 
mittee^ recent  amendment  to  3.  754  length- 
ens that  phase-tn  from  three  years  to  six 
years. 

Second,  the  Subcommittee  la  its  October 
1972  revision  of  3.  895  added  a  new  section 
3164  which  would  provide  that  beginning 
three  months  after  enactment  and  contlnu- 
mg  untU  the  63-day  provision  would  have 
been  effective  3  years  after  enactment,  de- 
lamed  defendants  be  tried  within  90  days  or 
be  released  from  pretrial  detention  until 
trial.  There  was  consensus  among  the  wit- 
nesses that  although  immediate  implemen- 
tation of  60-day  trials   was   Imnractical    it 


Bpiracy  cases.  The  Subcommittee  dropped 
that  provision  as  a  result  of  criticism  by  sev- 
eral witnesses  vho  suggested  that  the  pro- 
vlsl-'n  would  remove  the  Impetus  to  speed  up 
those  cases  at  all.  However,  complicated  cases 
would  still  be  subject  to  much  more  lenient 
time  limits  because  unusual  complexity 
would  be  the  grounds  for  a  continuance  un- 
der subsection  3161(h)(8).  Therefore,  under 
the  new  provision  adopted  in  Octobar  1972 
and  retained  to  S.  754  complicated  cases 
would  be  exempted  Irom  the  standard  time 
limits  and  given  special  Individualized  limits 
in  lieu  tliereof  by  coiu-t  order  on  a  case-by- 
case  basts. 

S.  764  as  Introduced  on  February  5,  1973, 
Is  Identical  to  S.  895  OS  it  was  amended  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  October  12.  1972.  For 
a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  six  major 
changes  and  the  numerous  technical  changes 
n  S.  89.5  made  by  the  Subcommittee  see 
Section  VI  of  this  report  where  8.  754  la 
compared  to  8.  895  as  introduced. 

On  April  17,  1973.  the  Subcommittee  con- 
ducted one  day  of  hearings  so  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  clarify  Its  position  on  S.  754.  Speak- 
ing for  the  t>epartment.  Joseph  Sneed.  then 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  set  out  three  major 
areas  of  concern.  First,  the  Department 
would  have  preferred  that  the  Congress  defer 
to  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  whole  matter 
and  await  the  Impact  on  court  delay  of  Ita 
recently  promulgated  Rule  60(b)  which  re- 
quires district  courts  to  adopt  speedy  trial 
plans.  Second,  the  Department  was  con- 
cerned about  the  fiexlbllity  of  the  time  llmlta 
and    the   sanction   of  dlFmlssal   for   failure 


to  comply  with  the  time  limits,  and  third. 

K^,l^r.f?°^^  ^I  '^'^  ""'""*  ^^^^""^  ^°'^^  r»  response  to  the  Department's  concerns 

mlttSrh^  ret.?'^'^.'''' *^''^^*- "^^^ ''°'"-  *^'    Subcommittee    adopted    a    numte™ 

T^lrd^e  ?S*  rJl  P™''^*°"  °^  ^   '^-  amendments    to    S.    754    and    reported    the 

Tri„^:.^*-y.'i^l'Pt  Department  suggested  measure  to  the  full  Committee  in  April  of 


1974.  On  July  lOth.  the  full  committee  re- 
ported the  measure  to  the  floor  with  several 
additional  amendments,  Including  a  replace- 
ment of  the  dismissal  with  prejudice  with 
dismissal  without  prejudice.  (See  p.  2  rupra 
fOT  a  summary  of  the  most  recent  amend- 
ments to  S.  754.) 

ZV.  DISCUSSION- 
TITLE  I — SPEf3>T  TIllAI. 


Congress  must  recognize  that  delay  in  the 
Federal  criminal  Justice  system  occurs  at 
two  levels,  between  arrest  and  trial  and  also 
poet  trial  In  the  appellate  process.  However, 
the  Committee  has  concluded  tiiat  trcm 
the  point  of  view  of  crime  control  and  the 
constitutional  rights  of  defendants,  the  mc^ 
serious  aspect  of  delay  la  the  Federal  crlm- 
tuol  Justice  system  has  to  do  with  the 
period  between  arrest  and  the  Commence- 
ment of  trial  or  retrial  resulting  from  urt- 
peaK  Therefore,  8.  754  Is  addressed  to  the 
problem  of  delay  in  commending  trial  rather 
than  delay  related  to  the  trial  itself,  sen- 
tencing or  even  the  appellate  prccess.  A  study 
by  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  on  delay  I't 
Federal  criminal  cases  found  that  84  percei^t 
of  the  delay  between  indictment  and  sen- 
tencing in  the  criminal  cases  it  studied  oc- 
curred bc-lween  indlciment  and  ti'e  com- 
mencement of  trial.  Appellate  delay  is  a 
.serious  problem  but  the  number  of  retrials 
resulLltjg  from  successful  appeals  is  not  large 
because  the  rate  of  success  on  criminal  ap- 
peals is  stm  relatively  smoU.  Furthermore 
Congress  has  already  addressed  the  questlor. 
cf  delay  in  the  Feder^  ftppeiiate  process  with 
th^  creation  in  1972  of  the  Coounlsslon  on 
Revision  of  the  Federal  court  appellate  sys- 
tem. Therefore,  it  is  trial  delay,  not  appellate 
delay,  which  has  most  seriously  undermined 
the  deterrent  value  of  the  criminal  process, 
created  tlie  crisis  In  pretrial  crime,  and  which 
must  command  the  primary  attention  of 
Congress  at  this  time. 

In  a  Kpeech  in  April  1973  former  Attorney 
General  Richard  Kleindlenst  summarized 
very  forcefully  the  discouraging  situation  on 
State  and  Federal  criminal  courts: 

"We  in  the  Federal  system  believe  we  are 
In  the  forefront  of  improvement,  yet  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  for  CS.  CourU  shows  in 
Its  latest  report  that  the  median  time  for 
dispcsition  of  a  criminal  case  in  a  jury  trial 
Is  ej  mouths.  In  some  districts  it  runs  up  to 
13  and  15  months.  My  iuformation  Is  that 
the  situation  Is  at  leo^t  aa  bad  In  many 
state  courts.  In  one  Eastern  metropolis  the 
average  time  from  arrest  to  disposition  of 
a  felony  case  is  6^  months,  while  many 
cases  nm  much  lo^iger.  Other  studies  show 
an  average  lapse  of  more  than  eight  months 
In  two  different  populous  counties  in  the 
Midwest.  I  understand  that  in  many  state 
couru  a  disposition  time  of  two  yenrs  or 
more  is  not  uncommon." 


rhai  section  3162  of  S.  895  be  amended  to  au- 
thorize sanctions  against  defense  counsel  re- 
sponsible for  unwarranted  delay.  The  Depart- 
ment arcued  that  section  3162  sanctioned 
government  delay  by  providing  for  manda- 
tory dismissal  if  trials  were  not  commenced 
w  ithin  the  pres^bed  time  limits  and  that  to 
create  a  balanced  biU.  defense  attorneys  who 
cause  unnecessary  delay  should  be  subject 
to  some   type  of  penalty.   The  provision   is 

based   upon   language  proposed   bv  Senator  — .,„^, 

i).fr"^.?**  ""**  '"  '"*"''  "aspects  is  simply  a     **V?*  fP*"^  °'  ^'""^^  "^^'^^  "P*'"  ""^  ""»»•     eral's  conclusion  that  there  is  a  speedy  trial 
codification  of  existing  law.  The  Committee     "*^  J"«"«  system  in  a  speech  to  the  National     crisis  iu  the  Federal  courts    It  ?^nl  that 

FounTmaTv'Jit'^  ^'^^'^'"'^  "^  ^  '''■              m  ^"ch  Of  197^^''  ''"^''^"^^  ^"  WlUlamsburg     The  av'e^rsge  de^'SelweriUt  and  mdlc" 
Fourth,  mttny  witnesses  contended  that  the      ^^  *^rch  of  1971 :  ._  .._.  ^_.r,       _    . 

categorization  of  crimes  and  effective  dates 

contained  In  section  3103  of  S.  095  which  had 

be^enminated.  TT>e  hiu.  as  amended  h,  the     t^^'fj,  '■^^'T.^r  th."deT^f  Z'"^"     TT  »'  ">— -  P^-.-.  "-» -S-u 


t>>-AotM.»»   XT—  The  Federal  Judicial  Center  studv  men- 

X1r,LT^^J^'^S^^±"r.At:^.-     «'-««'-■'"  connm.,  the  Attorney  Ge,.- 


•In  n.ft  of.*..  ««..=   ..  ,  ment  tn  the  busier  Federal  courts  was  over 

mlsused-tootatr^^T™  h,.  fr''','''T^  "  '»»  '"'■"  -="'  '^'"'"n  Ir.dlctment  and  trial 

misusea— to  oBstriict  rather  than  to  advance  orcr  250  davi   This  aiiceests  that  delav  r» 

the  causa  Of  .ust.ce.  Throughout  the  State  ?wVen  arr^.i  anl^t^.aTnfay  be  L  long  «  ^i 


S'.ibccmmlttee  In  October  1973.  applied  to 
all  otrensos  except  petty  oHenses.  Of  course 
this  section  which  has  been  retained  in  s 
^si  la  also  subject  to  the  phase-In  of  the 
time  limits  contained  In  section  3161. 

Fifth,  s.  895  woiUd  have  allowed  the  di.s- 
tiicls  considerably  more  time  to  prepare 
tholr  speedy  trial  plans.  While  s.  895  as  m- 
troc;uced  allowed  only  3  months  to  prepare 
:or  .tpcedy  t-lals  ftr  certam  classes  of  crUnes. 
s.  805  as  amended  by  Subcommittee  In  Octo- 
b..T  1972.  would  have  provided  at  least  one 
>e.ir  to  prepare  for  180-day  trials  and  three 
Vf.irs  to  prepare  for  GO-day  trials.  The  Com- 
"Uttees  most  rcc=nt  amendments  further 
Isngihon  the  ptannlne  process,  m  recognition 
of  the  need  for  new  resources  and  the  time 
needed  to  speed  up  the  entire  system  without 
Dre;titl!clng  Important  prosecution  and  de- 
teiise  interests. 

Sixth,  Section  3I«3  of  S.  895  as  Introduced 
had  provided  a  blanket  exemption  from  the 
time  llmlta  for  certain  complex  cases  such 
as  antitrust  cases  and  organized  crime  con- 


The  greater  the  delay  in  com- 


that  the  situation  has  not  improved  over  the 
past  two  years.  While  during  fiscal  year  1970. 
flfty-reven  percent  of  all  cases  were  over  3 
months  old  at  disposition,  in  fiscal  year  1973 
fifty-nine  percent  cf  all  cases  werie  over  3 
months  old  at  disposition.  Unfortunately, 
the  study  only  measured  the  tlnie  between 
Indictment  and  disposition  and  did  not  In- 


menclng  a  trial,  or  retrial  resulting  from  an 
appeal,  the  greater  the  likelihood  that  wit- 
nesses wlU  be  unavaUable  and  other  evidence 
difficult  to  preserve  and  present.  This  means 
the  failure  of  the  process  of  Justice. 

"The  law  s  delay  creates  bau  problems,  as 
wcU  as  overcrowded  JaUs:   It  forces  Judges 
to  accept  pleas  of  guilty  to  lesser  offenses       ........        ..    - 

Just  to  process  the  cLel^d-lnTfaer  WS     t  "f  Tf^t.""'^   ^''^^''"  V'*f' h"^***?^*^*" 
as  some  have  said,  to  'give  away  the  courT^     I  *": "^^".^1""^  *^!!  '»^>"**«^-  ^^^  «>"'- 
house  for  the  sake  of  the  calendar.'  With-     "    ""      ^" 
out  proper  safeguards,  this  can  turn  a  court 
of  Justice  Uito  a  mUl  of  Injustice. 

"In  his  perceptive  message  on  'The  State 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary.'  Chief  Justice  Bur- 
ger makes  the  pomt  that  speedier  trials 
would  be  a  deterrent  to  crime.  I  am  certain 
that  this  hold  true  In  the  couru  of  all  Juria- 
dictloiis.  not  just  the  Federal  courts. 

"Justice  delayed  is  not  only  Jiistlce  denied. 
It  is  JusU2e  circumvented.  Justice  mocked, 
and  the  ssyiem  of  Justice  undermined  " 

The  committee  Shares  the  Presidents  view    priori^  *t^*"as  T^^is'b^^''h^^"t'Z^. 
of  the  crisis  in  the  criminal  justice  system.     Uon  will  commit  a  subsequent  crime  during 


atlon  would  look  much  worse. 

Judged  by  any  standard  the  approximate 
one-year  delay  in  commencing  trial  In  Fed- 
eral criminal  case^i  reflected  In  the  Center's 
statistics  Is  a  disturbing  revelation.  Judged 
by  its  impact  upon  the  deterrent  value  of 
the  criminal  Justice  system,  a  hiatus  of  10 
to  13  months  between  arrest  and  trial  is  un- 
acceptable. Although  it  la  difficult  to  measure 
the  deterrent  eilect  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system,  one  Important  indicator  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  delay  m  commencing  trial 
and  the  likelihood  that  a  defendant  released 
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mlt    a   subsequent   crime    lncrea«5  slEnlfl-  delay   to  coue  with    their   workloads    As   l»  I,''°P™ems  in  this  area  In  the  past  few  years, 

caimy  M  h.  .5  not  brought  to  trial  v^thln  dUc^^d  'rgreater  det^l  m  »ubtctlcn  B  ^"Un*  e's""S"e<l'"at'^°tre' Un'^^S™'"? 

SlmS,  °,n  ^"''  ^"^  f  "«^t"  """  "  *•  "'""'•  "°  «"«"«  'ftutory  or  co:^tltutlonal  DenveTLw  SSS5    The  Institute  SSV.I 

iS^,  .     I     f^'.'^'i'?  "  ^  """  "««"*«  incemlre  currently  requires  Judges,  defeme  providing  twrvlSi  leAlccs     re^a^  ^n,^ 

enect  U  Should  try  delendants  within  two  or  attorneys  and  prosecutors  to  come  to  grips  courtmfnaKement  oroWeSL  anf  ^^^^ 

thr«  months,  not  one  year,  after  arre«,  »uh  their  o»t>  inefflclency.  Until  speedy  trial  court  S-rsonnS  m  ^U^n^oT^^^^,^ 

A  second  standard  by  Which  to  Judge  these  15  statutorily  mandated   upon  tie  system  a?emeM  SXnlauV  icond  thT?eder»?^^ 

^".7i  1,  Tf,   '"f'^Sf  ""'  ""''"'  *"'*  '"""  ""  '"■'^<"-  ""•'^  with  resources  where  S    Center    h«be?r«,;,^n/Slch    iZ 

f^,hl^,i  !    ','  JS- "",""'  "•  "^oinmence  trial  ncces.ary  to  make  It  posalble.  many  partlcl-  same  purpose  with  a  SclS  emlh^ls  o1,  ^ 

^^^„?'" "^ '^''"°»' ^■■"""'■'' "■^^""'^  P"""  '"  "■'  criminal  justice  process  win  problems  faTeJ  by  tSperterTlSlarv   I 

prosecutors,  former  Federal  prcecutors.  de-  not-aud  probably  cannot-tllsclpllne  them-  third  deyelopmeni  »m  thrcreatfon  hl^l,n 

fen«>  attorneys,  the  American  ClvU  Liberties  selves  to  discover  the  real  causes  for  delay  greS  of  the  S.."tlon  of  co.«  .1:^,,^^?  r^; 

Unton.  District  of  Columbia  Judges  and  umt-  ond  to  taXe  effective  steps  to  end  delay.  S  of  the  1  r/lrcurts  L  br^^r  f„  ,hrr.,^f 

rt  States  district  court  Judges  have  testified         Without  a  mandate  requiring  speedy  trial  Justices   work    "SSem   concentrof  Lh 

before  the  subcommittee  that  in  the  typical  the  Subcommlltee  dlsco^red  that  comore-  vate  hu.in^.t^H  ^,?.?f".i°."'^!P'A,?'  P'} 


Sff*S!jr.f.'r'  _Pr^«uti_on  triiil_  can-and     hensive  atSlisis  ;ini~actlon"to;iM"  spe'^Jy     IheVe^era'lo'irr^sr"""  ^''■"'"'='™"™  '"^^ 


should     occur      ..^wnu      appruumateiy      z  iruii   was   impossioie  among  components  of  two  malor  contrlbutinn<:  t,,  .h»  c<.rt.„i 

months  Of  arrest.  A.  Judge  George  L.  Hart,  the  criminal  Justice  system.  The?efore.  the  JuSal  Center  to  the  caSe  of  sole Jv  trt^ 

Jr.  of  the  united  Stales  Di.«rlct  Court  tor  Subcommittee  concluded  that  Congress  could  in    the    Fed""^   courte   fncTurte  ?h?  Lll^i 

the  District  of  Columbia  told  the  Constltu-  not  at   the  present   time  resolve  the  delay  trial  studfesLnd  sS«l.?™^nr,„,^    '^T'^ 

tlonal  Bights  Subcommittee  In  1970:  problem  by  ^opting  specific  criminal  pro-  In   Jhls  re»^  and  thl  d^ve^oL^^^ 

•■Every  criminal  trial  except  for  estraordi-  cedure  reform  proposals';  an  alternative  dis-  Sanagemem  InlormatWn  s^tlrS^o?  use  in 

nary  circumstances,  should  be  tried  within  cussed    in    greater    detail    In    Subsection   B  the  Fldera?  courti  tilM  CO^TRAH    ^^ 

6  weelcs  to  3  months,  and  if  this  were  done  below  >  -  rcucfwi  tourta  caiiea  t,uuK^RAN.  This 

I  would  seriously  doubt  that  you  would  need  A  more  immediately  fruitful  avenue  of  re-  TT^  D^l^ct^u)TL''^m^r,T^'}^°'' 

to  amend  the  BaU  Reform  Act  to  provide  for  ducing  delay  Is  to  eliiilnate  the  wasteful  loss  Smbla  and  m  ^he  Northern  oSSirt  of  ^" 

preventive  detention.  of  time  Involved  in  moving  from  one  stage  lino^  monlt^ir.  ti!-  a™  I?  District  of  U- 

"Whlle  it  would  be  true  that  some  crime  or  procedure  of  the  pretrial  prSe^  to  to^  the  1o"r  o^Jntlne  o^t  n™b,.1?''c»^°""S 

would  no  doubt  be  committed  in  this  8-  next.  For  example.  In  most  P^eral  prosecu-  heTprnTjudgU  and  ™.rt  M^l^SielTi^alv^e 

week  to  a-month  period.  I  think  in  most  cases  tlons  almost  half  of  the  delay  between  arrest  and  remedy  c^u^ordelavSeTitJmw^! 

It  would  be  at  an  absolute  minimum."  and  trial  Is  consumed  awaiting  Indictment.  ?peclnc"llv  de°T^d  t^  heln^m.S^?^,,?; 

According  to  Whitney  North  Seymour.  Jr.,  This  is  not  because  the  grand  Jury  hearUig  with  statut^"  tf,^e  ^JS^Jn^,^         "^^ 

former  United  States  AHor.,ey  for  the  South-  Itself  takes  weeks  or  months-li  most  case!  L  those  coSn^n  s  ?M    P"'''^"''^  ^"-^h 

em  District  of  New  York,  perhaps  the  busiest  presentation   of   evidence   and   deliberation  "■ '"°="=°°"'°«' '"  «•  7S4. 


-.--.—. ^  ^,v„  '^-iiv.  p<.-iuitps  LUC  uufiiest      FJi:ac.ii»non    oi    eviaeucc    ana    aeiioeratlon  This    new    revnrrh    anrt    rroinina    h...    «i 

United  States  district  In  the  country,  combined  is  a  matter  of  hours.  However,  ready  re^iTtedfn  toe  develo,?minf  .^^  ^' 
prosecutors  in  his  office  are  ready  for  trial  w«ks  and  months  of  delay  are  consumed  oUcatlon  of  to^rint  ^e^^^tnL  ?^  T 
Within  60  days  of  arrest  in  .11  -short  trial  •  simply  waiting  for  a  grand  Jury  to  hear  the  S  X  m  tte'^JSTer'ariu^^  In  h.; 
cases.  These  cases  comprising  "the  over-  case.  Similarly  great  and  unnecessary  delays  sp2«S  the  Ch'ef  Justice  mentS  .wo  ■„ 
whelmmg  bulk  of  cases'  in  his  district,  are  we  Involved  once  the  grand  Jury  votes  a  bill  no\^oni  The  Individ^,..  ^?f„rtT/.  k 
defined  as  cases  which  can  be  tried  within  3  t-ntli  the  papers  are'  completed  and  the  »ZlZ7tnln^^Vr^Mr^'„^J't^r, 
court  days.  Because  of  this  and  other  evi-     formal  Indictment  Is  Issued.  Sdilne^t^m    r^Lt^ri  ?«,^  -S  , 

dence.  the  com.mttee  has  reached  the  con-  Another  example  of  lengthy  delay  between  ^T^Tar^udSThoTrlsnons^eTr  e^er? 
elusion  that  the  goal  of  speedy  trial  should  proceedings  was  refiected  m  the  Federal  Ju-  bS^f  the  cSjThrouirh  nosftrtal  mo.ir„/ 
be  to  reduce  the  period  between  arrest  and  llcial  Centers  speedy  trial  study  which  Th^fore  res^nslbmw  f^r  nVli^^^ 
the  cotmnencement  of  trial  to  90  days  in  the  measured  the  delay  between  pretrial  and  the  ^eLw  liiu^wlth  th«  ?ud^  Ani  Jj 
typical  Federal  criminal  prosecution.  The  commencement  of  trial.  Pretrial  was  defined  on "y^  ^^u^'heartng  irSfih^ VeS; 
purpose  of  S.  754  Is  to  achieve  that  goal  with-  «  the  point  after  the  last  substantive  motion  with  the  nroh^m  of  .ucce«ivL^t;)^,!.  ™„ 
in  7  years  of  enactment.  In  a  criminal  case  had  been  decided.  THere-     ZZ  Z.T^i^^cn  ^Z^^'^^t'JlZ^l^i'' 

A.  Caiues  0/  defoy  ""^-  ttt=  Period  between  that  point  and  the      thereby  delaying  the  commencement  of  Sal 

While  there  seems  to  be  considerable  con-  ^^TwauTra  °1ud™  '^"'^Irt^^"^'  '""■     "'"'" ""  »-"">""  P-SSe^'4aJl  prem^ 

sensus  that  the  goal  of  achlevmg  trials  with-  oros^Tiwr  Ir  defer,!!  IS„nS^  ^  ^  f     '"°"°"=  ""^t  >«  consolidated,  filed  by  a  cer- 

in  90  days  in  the  typical  criminal  prosecu-  wfT?^/,    Bv  d.flTi^?^^^^  '^?,f°'^^-  "     tain  date  and  heard  together, 

tion  IS  desirable  and  necessary  In  a  well-  prSeciwV  n^  del^S.  co?.,l^i  J  iH^^^P;         P-'o^cutors  have  also  begun  to  use  sophls- 

working    crunlnal    Justice    system,    there    Is  ?o  a  ln^me?r.tri»,Troc^mnh    Vil '^'°'     "cated  management  techniques  to  deal  more 

great  controversy  over  how  this  goal  should  S  def^^  2«EiLfI''L'^!?';"2     «  ™"*t  efficiently  and  Intelligently  with  their  stag- 

be  achieved.  At  the  heart  of  this  «ntrove«y  „,'  "J^f  -^lirFXal  ji^c?JTem?r",S  ^"'"^  """"'«'■  "  """^  "^  ""»  rc^P^cria 

IS    a   fundamental    disagreement   over   the  mat  on  t?e  av^e  thatT.l^L  t^^/S  ""  """**  S"""  Attorneys  omce  to  the 

causes  for  delay.  FurlhermS^     tSf  pSl.rfl    i^d,^^,    ?-.„,'  "'''""  "'  Columbia.  That  oBce,  with  only 

Every  expert  on  criminal  justice  delay  has  tounS  that  ,t  ^k  ^^  aver«?  38?  davl  f° -J  '°S  ""'""'  ''"'""  ^""^  Attorneys' 

his  own  explanation.  Frequently  each  tieory  simpfy  to  dlsmS^a  cL  On  IheThol^tSSI  """""  "'""f"  ^°°*°  '■"'  *''°°°  crimitial 

reflect,  experience  aifeoclated 'with   a  par!  extiLm toai?  d^avs^n  °  e  blltSi  on  t«  'STLw  E^for^Znt  aS  °' 'a^T,''"" 

tlcular  perspective  of  the  observer.  Defense  basic  causes:   il|   inemclent  use  of  existing  If„n  tZ.^i,         ,  k!,^  °  "^^  *''°"°'='"- 

counsel  often  blame  delay  on  the  prosecu-  resources   and    (2)    Inadequa-y  of   r^ourcll  I         ?,  .  •^""'»^'<"  »">  '"tomated  In- 

tor^prosecutlon  may  blame  the  court,  and  tor  couru,prLec,to1^  and  public  dXde?s  J^^T^'.i™  T""?  t"?'^"  '^°'^J^   (Pro«cu. 
defense  counsel-and  the  Judges  often  blame         However,  as  the  President  said  In  hu  WIN         ,    Management  Information  System) . 

both   sides.   This   was  reflected   in  hearings  Itarasburg  addre«  more  p°o^utors    mdMs  ...     . '  "-^'at  article  describing  PBOMK  In 

held  before  the  Subcommittee  on  April  17.  clerks.   United   ItkSsM^SI^Tnot   the  f /""-lean  Crtmlnal  Lau.  Cuarlerlj,  the  two 

1973  When  the  Ju«ice  Department  represent-  total  answer.  ThaT^uid^iT,  me^n  more  IT  T,,^''"^  ^'*if'  »"<>™^>»  who  <"" 

auves  blamed  unnecessary  defense  motions  of  the  same.   Rather,   moSSn  mMagement  work  lli^d  r^  ' h'  T'",  *""?"*  ^hirles 

as  a  primary  cause  of  delay,  whUe  Gilbert  techniques  must  be  uiilized  by  coSTi  p"cS-  ,^°^^„'f 'li°".  ""I'f  ^'"'  °',  "^""""""^ 

Rosenthal,  past  President  of  the  National  cutors  and  defense  counsel  Z  contSl'^Z^e  'f,?'         ^  '    *''"  '°  "''"""  ""  '"'^^ 

Asaocuitlon  of  cnimnal  Defense  Lawyers,  re-  efficiently  the  flow  of  cases  from  one  nretrlal  ,f=       _        ^    . 

Jected  that  argument  and  accused  the  United  stage  to  the  next  pretrial         , , ,  Reports  and  statistical  Information  on 

States  Attorneys  Office  in  the  Southern  Dls-         It  is  common'  knowledge   that   t^e   tech-  "tf^  processed,  method  of  disposiUon  and 

trict  of  New  York  of  Judge-siioDDlng.  nologv    for    more   "S^J"f  ^.iL™""^!;;  at  orney  performance; 

(2)  A    method    of    tracking    defendants 


r  Judge-siiopplng.  nology    for    more   efficient   management    of 

Tlie     Subcommittee     on     Constitutional      .s,„.,„u  t>,.  ».i~,i     i  .     .. 

Rights  in  its  three  years  of  study  of  delay         .»...-- - --.  - through  the  criminal  Justice  system  In  order 


"n    he  PedeTalTrimmallusti.  system  hi  Ak"!?""^  °,  ^'""P«"'enslve  understanding  to  minimis  delay.,  crtme  on  ball,  and  mis- 

concluded  thTt  -b!^  «.,J^  „f  ^  ,*  "'  '"*    ""derlylng  causes  of  delay"  the  Sub-  carriages  of  Justice; 

cr^x^'me  sls'terf^el?.'  ift  oK^l^  J^^^^^Sfe  ""ri^ormerhiLer"c'o''roS!  ^e"  "'   ^  '^"  "^  "' ^  ""'^-^  "-"  ~"^ 

that  the  litany  of  blame  described  above  ^  to™  ^^IflcatTDnTtSe  L^^ona?v  ru?e'  fn'^',  ',°  """^  of  urgency  for  conviction  and 

never  result  in  a  comprehensive  explaiiation  abouti^n  of  the  ^a^d  lu^  e^a^  mem  of  i^'  .     I  P°"^""«'  P"'"""  »«"■  "-x" 

Of  the  causes  of  delay  because  discussion,  oom  biiT  heading  mocJiSiT  more  lihL^  '*'   Automated    notification    of    witnesses 

among    prosecutors,    defense    counsel    and  pXald^very  ^  panacea  "or  dela^?,^  'J['"iT^  T/'J^.^f^" '^i'f\'"^'"" 

judges    Which   accompush    no    more    than  criminal  Justice  Lta.ldj;r.,>o„.   "  "^"^  '"  '''^e'?u'.'tri^p"^«™nt"c°r'elTth.s  new 
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management  system  with  being  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  reducing  the  delay  between 
Indictment  and  disposition  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  9.5  months  in  1968  to  2 
months  in  1972. 

Such  management  technology  would  be  of 
immense  value  to  United  States  Attorneys' 
offices  elsewhere  In  the  Federal  system.  There 
are  only  about  1.250  staff  attorneys  working 
in  United  States  Attorneys'  offices  around  the 
country,  yet  over  185,000  matters  were 
brought  to  their  attention  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  other  Federal 
investigative  agencies  In  fiscal  year  1972.  Of 
these  185.000  matters  the  United  States  At- 
torneys declined  to  prosecute  in  almost  120.- 
000  or  well  over  60  percent  of  the  cases.  Obvi- 
ously enormous  amounts  of  time  and  energy 
are  spent  on  that  screening  process,  not  to 
mention  the  management  nightmare  of 
bringing  the  remaliiing  60  thousand  cases  to 
disposition.  A  management  Information  sys- 
tem like  PROMIS  would  be  Invaluable  to 
United  States  Attorneys'  offices  in  making 
these  critical  decisions  and  mannglng  this 
staggering  caseload. 

The  Justice  Department  Is  now  encourag- 
ing United  States  Attorneys*  offices  to  adopt 
management  Information  systems  like  PRO 
MIS.  But  even  If  that  technology  Is  made 
avalUble.  the  United  states  Attorneys  mmt 
have  the  Incentive  to  use  It.  just  as  the  courts 
must  have  the  Incentive  to  use  the  new 
technology  being  made  available  to  ihcm. 
Furthermore,  assuming  that  the  technology 
were  made  available  and  congress  created 
the  incentive  to  use  it,  the  resources  ex- 
pended on  prosecution  of  Federal  criminal 
cases  would  still  probably  be  inadequate. 

Although  the  Federal  government  spends 
approximately  $85  mlUlon  on  the  United 
States  Attorneys'  program,  that  amount  Is 
disproportionately  small  when  compared  to 
the  amount  U  spends  investigating  cases. 
For  example,  the  total  budget  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Is  almost  three  times 
that  amount.  There  are  over  7800  FBI  agents 
but  only  1200  United  States  Attorneys  to 
process  tiie  cases  investigated  by  the  Bu- 
reau. It  is  no  small  wonder  that  the  United 
States  Attorneys'  offices  around  the  country 
are  swamped  with  work  and  must  turn  dowTi 
over  60  percent  of  the  cases  brougii:-  lo  ihem 
by  the  Bureau. 

Of  course,  the  same  case  can  be  made  for 
the  Inadequacy  of  resources  for  courts  and 
defcniie  services.  Even  with  the  Implemenia- 
tiou  of  every  conceivable  innovation,  most 
Federal  courts  would  possibly  not  be  able  to 
try  criminal  cases  within  90  days  of  arrest 
unless  there  Is  a  considerable  Increase  In 
available  resources.  Even  a  three-  or  four- 
fold Increase  in  the  appropriation  for  the 
Federal  Judiciary  would  seem  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  speedy  trial  and  an  efficient  crim- 
inal Justice  system.  The  whole  Federal  ju- 
diciary costs  the  taxpayer  approximately  $200 
million  annually,  which  is  less  than  the  total 
estimated  cost  of  one  nuclear -powered 
guided  missile  frigate.  In  view  of  the  press- 
ing need  to  Improve  justice  and  Increase 
•  law  and  order."  quite  clearly  some  of  the 
resources  even  now  allocated  to  Improving 
iho  criminal  Justice  system  should  be  and 
can  be  directed  toward  achieving  the  goal  of 
90-day  speedy  trial. 

In  nummary,  the  Committee  has  found  no 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  causes  of  de- 
lay in  processing  criminal  cases  in  the  Fed- 
eral system.  This  is  in  part  because  all  of 
thoie  Involved  in  the  administration  of 
criminal    Justice.    Judges,    prosecutors,    and 


on  delay.  Therefore,  no  incentive  exists  to 
find  the  causes  of  delay  because  there  is  no 
Institutional  requirement  for  speedy  trial 
which  applies  equally  to  Judges,  prosecutors. 
and  defense  counsel.  The  Committee  has  also 
lound  that  the  technology  has  been  devel- 
oped for  moving  cases  more  rapidly  from  one 


this  technology  Is  only  being  used  erratically 
and  not  system-wide.  Finally,  even  if  the  In- 
centive existed  to  find  the  underlying  causes 
of  delay  and  to  utilize  new  technology  and 
procedures  to  attack  these  underlying  causes, 
additional  resources  would  still  be  required 
for  courts,  prosecutors  and  defense  services. 
B.  Alternative  approaches 
The  committee  has  examined  four  dlfTereot 
approaches  under  active  consideration  or 
presently  being  used  on  both  the  SUte  and 
Federal  level  to  achieve  speedy  trial.  The 
committee  Judged  each  alternative  by  one 
general  standard — whether  it  could  serve  as 
a  vehicle  in  the  Federal  system  for  the 
achievement  of  trials  within  90  days  of  ar- 
rest for  the  typical  criminal  prosecution. 
More  specifically  the  committee  was  search- 
ing for  a  scheme  which  would  eliminate  court 
and  calendar  congestion  prior  to  trial.  (1) 
by  encouraging  the  Federal  criminal  Justice 
system,  cotirts.  prosecutors  and  defense  at- 
torneys alike  to  search  for  the  spcciftc  causes 
of  delay  in  their  own  Jurisdictions.  (3)  by 
encouraging  those  same  people  and  agencies 
to  agree  upon  a  strategy  for  alleviating  the 
delay  problem,  including  the  appllcaUon  of 
new  management  technology  and  other  In- 
novative procedures  and  (3)  by  provldmg 
sufficient  resources  to  the  system. 

i.  Simplifying  pretrial  procedures 
The  first  suggested  alternative  for  dealing 
with  pretrial  calendar  congestion  and  delay 
is  the  proposal  that  certain  pretrial  proceed- 
ings be  revised,  simplified,  or  eliminated.  For 
example,  as  early  as  1931  a  national  crime 
commission  suggested  that  the  grand  Jury 
Itself  is  an  unnecessary  appendage  and 
should  be  abolished.  Of  course,  at  least  in 
the  Federal  system,  a  formal  abolition  of  the 
grand  Jury  would  probably  req\iire  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  and  such  a  proposal 
provokes  considerable  controversy. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  a  large 
amount  of  the  pretrial  delay  occurring  in 
Federal  criminal  cases  results  from  pretrial 
motions  based  upon  recent  Supreme  Court 
rulings.  The  Miraruia  opinion,  the  various 
search  and  seizure  cases,  the  Wade-Stoval 
line  of  cases  on  identification,  and  other 
rulings  during  the  past  decade  have  no  doubt 
made  the  prosecution  of  Federal  cases  more 
complex.  Theretore,  some  reformers  advocate 
Federal  legislation  which  would  restrict  or 
modify  these  requirements  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing pretrial  delay. 


The  Justice  Department  has  made  a  pro- 
posal along  the  same  lines  in  regard  to 
batwas  corpus  petitions.  In  testimony  on  S. 
896  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  In  September  1971.  the  Depart- 
ment pointed  to  the  alarming  increase  in  the 
number  of  petitions  filed  by  State  and  Fed- 
erEd  prisoners  for  collateral  relief  in  the 
Federal  courts.  The  Department  proposed 
legislation  restricting  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts  to  entertain  the  petitions.  In 
1950  there  were  672  such  petitions  filed  in 
the  Federal  courts,  while  in  1971  the  num- 
ber had  grown  to  over  9,000.  While  the  alarm- 
ing increase  in  prisoner  petitions  has  had  an 
important  Impact  upon  '.he  workload  of  the 
Federal  courts,  Its  Impact  on  delay  la  com- 
mencing criminal  trial  may  not  be  as  signifi- 
cant as  one  might  suspect.  This  is  because  a 
habeas  petition  only  contributes  to  the 
speedy  trial  problem  if  it  actually  results  in 
a  hearing  or  Is  successful.  However,  the  num- 
ber of  hearings  resultmg  from  habeas  peti- 
tions is  not  significant  and  according  to  the 
Admiuistrative  CTice  of  the  United  States 
Courts,  the  success  rate  on  petitions  is  less 
than  S  percent. 

Turthermore  the  amount  of  time  actually 
spent  by  judges  on  these  petitions  Is  minimal. 
A  time  study  conducted  by  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center  Indicates  that  the  average  district 
judge  actually  spends  less  thau  5  percent  of 
bis  time  on  prisoner  petitions.  Furthermore, 
reform  of  the  Federal  habeas  corpus  statute 
probably  should  be  considered  In  the  context 
of  the  friction  it  causes  between  State  and 
Federal  courts,  and  the  necessity  for  improv- 
ing post -conviction  review  procedures,  rather 
than  in  the  context  of  reducing  couirt 
burdens. 

Elimination  of  certain  pretrial  procedures 
no  doubt  will  reduce  soiLe  of  the  time  it  takes 
to  bring  a  case  to  trial,  But  all  such  proposals 
including  these  of  the  Justice  Departmeot  to 
reform  habeas  corpus  procedures  and  lo  alter 
th»  exclusionary  rule,  produce  great  debate 
and  controversy.  In  terms  of  reducing  delay. 
the  time  it  would  take  to  effectuate  such 
changes  through  Congress  may  be  far  greater 
than  the  savings  in  time  eventually  achieved. 
And  most  Important  for  our  purposes  here, 
none  of  these  proposals  touch  upon  the  most 
immediate  and  least  Justified  cause  of  delay — 
inefficient  management  of  resources.  No  mat- 
trr  how  many  pretrial  procedures  are  chal- 
lenged, certainly  a  mmunal  number  are  con- 


Despite  years  of  controversy,  however,  the    r'Snerrio'n^ru'lere  arTsuJS  pfZ^.r^ 

:tual  Imnact  of  the»  s .„,...  -„..     ,^„^  „,„  ^  cSn^esid  csTendS.'^I^tS- 

with  the  procedures  and  therefore  substan- 
tial pretrial  delay.  The  committee  sees  greater 
immediate  gain  by  applying  good  manage- 
ment techniques  to  the  congested  calendars 


actual  Impact  of  these  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions upon  pretrial  delay  In  Federal  casea  is 
unclear.  For  example,  there  are  no  statistics 
Indicating  how  frequently  motions  based 
upon  these  cases  are  actually  filed  in  Ffed- 


era!  criminal  cases.  A  forthcoming  study  by     associated  wi^th  the  pTetriip^i^,^"^ 
S    ^1™]  J"<llcl»l  center  on  this  subject     and  leaving  the  question  ot-ib^^^^ 
should  shed  some  light  upon  whether  defense     "— ■'-  '.-...—T:.-"-..'^''  Pf":""'*' 
attorneys  are  actually  fllhig  more  pretrial 
motions  as  a  result  of  these  court  decisions 
or    whether   defense   attorneys   rarely    have 
grounds  for  such  motions.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  the  latter  might  be  the  case  because  of 
the  professionalism  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  which  only  very  infrequently 
subjects  a  defendant  to  a  search,  identifica- 
tion, or  confession  In  violation  of  the  Su- 
preme Courts  rtaings. 

Until  these  questions  are  resol«ted.  It  would 
be  unwise  to  consider  legislation  which  would 
modify  or  restrict  these  procedures.  Further- 
more less  controversial  alternatives  exist.  As 


should  be  eliminated  until  later. 
2.  Judicial  interpretation  oj  constitutional 
speedy  trial  provisions 
Although  few  Jurisdictions  have  relied  upon 
the  first  alternative— eliminating  certam 
pretrial  procedtms — the  second  approach 
has  been  tried  in  most  SUtes.  This  tradi- 
tional approach  to  the  speedy  trial  problem 
Involves  toterpretatlon  of  a  State  constitu- 
tional provision  requiring  speedy  trial  usually 
based  upon  language  similar  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  sixth  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Consututlon.  The  evidence  of  the 
failure   of  Uiis  approach   is  overwhelming. 


in  the  case  with  grand  Jury  delay,  hearings    tT^VhlA      ,^t  ^"^  """'  «•»'"  ^  over 

,       •      -        . on  these  matters  arc  usually  rather  summarv      '""""'"^'^  <"">«  ""mnal  cases  there  is  a 

defense  counsel  alike  have  come  to  depend     Delay  caused  by  the  motions  result  fr^tS     ""T- ,"'"  ^°  "'"'  '^^  '^'«=°  '"lictment 


time  waiting  for  a  Judge  to  hear"  the  motion 
and  is  not  usually  caused  by  the  hearing  It- 
self. At  this  time  the  mere  fruitful  course  Is 
to  encourage  the  courts  and  United  Stales 
Attorneys  to  adopt  mnovatlons  siich  as  the 
omnibus  hearing  and  moderr  management 
techniques  which  are  designed  to  reduce  de- 


and  disposition. 

The  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  courts  to 
achieve  speedy  trial  through  case-by-case  in- 
terpretation of  constitutional  speedy  trial 
provisions  is  quite  simple.  Both  8t«u  and 
Federal  Judges  who  Interpret  these  provisions 
usually  do  not  act  unless  called  upon  by  the 


™t=r,r^-r^'^  SL^=Sf.^ta^^t^s-  s^st^'h^t^s^SiEiSi.^ 
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mtxt  caoes  It  ti  tbe  last  thing  be  wftnts.  Uost 
derendants  realize  that  delay  Inures  to  their 
benefit  white  speedy  trial  may  mean  speedy 
Incarceration  of  the  guilty. 

PurthennoFe.  State  and  Federal  courts  1d- 
terpretliig  caastltutionai  speedy  trio:  prorl- 
lions  have  placed  so  many  burdeue  upon  the 
rare  defendant  wbo  seeks  a  speedy  trial  that 
such  motions  rarely  succeed .  In  a  reoent  case, 
a  North  Carolina  court  summarized  very  euc- 
clnctly  the  prevaiUng  rutea  applied  to  the 
coosututional  concept  of  speedy  trial  as 
viewed  by  the  courcf: 

"(Ulndue  delay  cannot  be  defined  In  terms 
of  days,  mouths,  or  even  years.  The  length  of 
tlw  delay,  the  cause  of  tbe  delay,  prejudice  to 
the  defendant  and  waiver  by  the  defendant 
are  interrelated  factors  to  be  considered  In 
determining  whether  a  trial  has  been  unduly 
delayed.  The  burden  is  on  the  accused  who 
a<eens  tbe  denial  of  his  right  to  a  speedy 
trial  to  show  that  the  delay  was  Que  to  the 
neglect  or  willfulness  of  the  proeecutlon." 
[State  V.  BaU  277  N.C.  714.  717.  178  S-E.  3d 
377.  380  (1871)1 

A  epeedy  trial  motion  usually  succeeds  only 
after  all  of  the  following  requirements  are 
met:  First,  the  defendant  cannot  fitmply  rely 
upon  a  showing  of  lengthy  delay.  The  courts 
have  held  that  the  sixth  amendment  right  is 
relative  and  that  no  precise  time  limit  Is 
constitutionally  required.  Therefore  lengthy 
delay  between  indictment  and  trial  by  itaeif 
is  not  determinative.  Second,  the  defendant 
most  not  be  tbe  cause  of  delay.  Even  If  the 
proeecutlon  Is  the  cause,  the  defendant  must 
prove  that  delay  was  "purposeful  or  oppres- 
sive." TTilrd,  In  most  cases,  a  defendant  must 
also  prove  that  he  v?a3  prejudiced  by  delay. 
To  show  prejudice,  a  defendant  must  demon- 
strate that  his  ability  to  prepare  his  defense 
has  been  undermined  in  particular,  and  not 
nwrely  in  general  terms.  Fourth,  under  tradi- 
tional con.stitutional  doctrine,  an  accused 
Impliedly  waives  his  right  to  a  speedy  trial  if 
b*  does  not  assert  tt  during  the  period  of  de- 
toy. 

In  addition  to  these  factors  which  have 
prevented  an  effective  oouri-developed  rule 
for  Insuring  speedy  trials,  there  are  other 
more  general  reasons  why  case-by-case  adju- 
dication l3  not  BBilsfactory.  First,  the  sixth 
amendment  Is  a  right  of  the  community  as 
well  an  of  any  particular  defendant.  There 
are  reaisons  for  enforcing  speedy  trial  which 
go  far  beyond  the  parttcuJar  intereit  of  any 
one  Individual.  The  administration  of  Justice 
Is  the  most  sacred  function  of  government. 
and  tbe  failures  of  our  criminal  justice 
system  which  are  reflected  In  Intolerable 
criminal  Justice  delay  are  a  responsibility  of 
Congress,  not  of  individual  litigants. 

Second,  tbe  factors  which  cause  delay  are 
endemic  to  the  criminal  Justice  system,  and 
are  not  susceptible  to  remedy  by  decisions  In 
tndlTidual  cases.  While  the  sixth  amendment 
remains  to  prorect  against  isolated  abuses. 
general  legLslatlon  such  as  6.  754  Is  required 
to  attack  the  problem  In  Its  entirety. 

T^lrd.  trial  delay  as  already  suggested.  Is 
not  aiznply  a  matter  of  "purposeful"  delay  by 
the  prosecution  or  defense  oounsel.  Rather 
It  lA  a  product  of  the  Joint  failure  of  court 
administration,  judges,  tbe  prosecution,  tbe 
defezMlant.  defense  attorneys,  and  Congress 
as  veil,  and  remedies  must  be  designed  with 
this  in  mind. 

Quite  clearly,  the  csse-by-case  approach 
cannot,  and  should  not  be  expected  to  solve 
tbe  problem  of  court  delays. 

3.  Statutorsf  time  limits  pliu  diMmissttl 

ssnetion 
In  the  face  of  the  failure  of  the  case-by- 
case  approach,  some  States  have  recognized 
tbat  the  criminal  Justice  system  Itself  bos 
an  affirmative  duty  to  the  defendant  and  to 
society  m  general  to  assure  speedy  trial  In 
criminal  cases.  Instead  of  predicating  speedy 
trial  upon  the  rare  defendant  who  seeks  It 
by  motion,  these  States  have  established 
strict  time  limits  within  which  criminal  trials 
must  commence. 


In  these  States,  a  statute  seta  a  maximum 
number  of  days  wHhln  which  certain  events 
in  the  criminal  process  must  take  place.  For 
esaoiple.  In  Cali/oml^  trial  must  occur  with- 
in eo  days  of  filing  of  information;  in  Illinois, 
within  1^  days  of  arrest;  in  Iowa,  within 
60  days  of  Indlcunent.  The  statutes  aleo  ex- 
clude certain  periods  of  time  from  the  time 
limits — for  example,  lime  consumed  by  cer- 
tain pretrial  proceedings  and  most  of  the 
statutes  allow  exclusions  for  "good  cause". 

Many  of  the  statutory  schemes  require  that 
the  criminal  charge  against  the  defendant 
be  dismissed  If  trial  does  not  commence 
within  the  time  limits.  Indeed  the  English 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1679  required  that 
trials  be  commenced  within  a  time  certain 
on  the  pain  of  dtsmtssal,  although  the  dis- 
missal was  not  with  prejudice.  Most  of  the 
older  speedy  trial  statutes  modeled  after  the 
Habeas  corpus  Act  also  provide  for  dis- 
missal, but  without  prejudice. 

The  American  Bar  Association  Minimum 
Standards  on  Speedy  Trial  recommend  that 
if  a  defendant  has  not  been  brought  to  trial 
within  the  time  limit*,  the  charges  be  dis- 
missed with  prejudice.  Many  of  the  more 
recent  State  speedy  trial  statutes  take  the 
same  position  le  g-  Florida.  New  Mexico,  HU- 
nolR,  and  New  York).  The  necessity  of  a 
mandatory  dismissal  wltii  prejudice  provi- 
sion was  stated  quite  succinctly  in  the  com- 
ii>eutary  to  section  4.1  of  the  American  Bar 
AsaociaUon's  Speedy  Trial   Standards: 

"The  position  taken  here  Is  that  the  only 
effective  remedy  for  denixU  of  speedy  trial  is 
absolute  and  complete  discharge.  If.  follow- 
ing undue  delay  in  going  to  trial,  the  prose- 
cution Is  free  to  commence  prosecution  again 
for  the  same  offense,  subject  only  to  the 
running  of  tbe  statute  of  llmltatlous,  the 
right  to  speedy  trial  Is  largely  meaningless. 
Pro&ecutors  who  are  free  to  conunence  an- 
other prosecution  later  have  not  been  de- 
terred from  undue  delay." 

The  committee  agrees  In  principle  with 
the  ABA'S  corurlualoo.  Although,  a  manda- 
tory dismissal  with  prejudice  sanction  Is  not 
included  in  E.  764  the  blU  provides  for  dis- 
miasal  with  a  subsequent  prosecuUon  only 
in  the  moat  "exceptional  circumstances"  (see 
section  3162). 

Of  course,  the  dtjin^istai  sanction  Is  not 
otily  a  deterrent  for  unwarranted  prosecu- 
torial delay.  It  also  work«  as  a  powerful 
sanction  against  InefQclent  use  of  Judicial 
resources.  Professor  Lewis  Katz  of  Case  West- 
ern Reserve  Law  School  In  his  book  Justice  Is 
the  Crime- Pretrial  Delay  in  Felonj;  Cases 
describes  the  effect  that  the  dismissal  sanc- 
tion will  have  upon  prosecutors  and  Judges: 

"DismiBsals  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
statute  will  require  explanations  to  the  pub- 
lic from  judges  and  prosecutors;  If  a  signifi- 
cant nnmber  of  dismissals  occur,  demands 
for  explanation  will  not  be  long  coming." 
Furthermore,  the  dismissal  sanction  also 
creates  an  incentive  in  the  defendant  and  his 
counsel  to  seek  speedy  trial.  The  prosecutor 
and  judge  know  that  they  must  move  cases 
within  tbe  time  limits  or  face  the  conse- 
quence of  dismissal. 

However,  if  the  Judge  and  prosecutor  have 
agreed  upon  effective  speedy  trial  procedures 
and  ore  adequately  funded,  then  few  de- 
fendants will  succeed  on  their  dismissal  mo- 
tions. In  California,  which  has  had  a  statute 
pron-Idlng  speedy  trial  time  limits  plus  dis- 
m^lasal  sanction  for  over  lOO  years,  there  are 
very  few  dismissals.'  For  example.  In  San 
Diego  there  are  only  about  three  or  four 
speedy  trial  dismissals  out  of  approximately 
17,000  criminal  filings  In  one  year.  The  time 
limits  plus  dismissal  sanction  provision  has 
been  very  effective  In  encouraging  Judges, 
defense  attorneys  and  prosecutors  to  work 
together  In  good  faith  to  achieve  speedy 
trial.  Most  Importantly,  It  has  encouraged 
the  state  legtstature  to  make  sufflcient  re- 
sources available  to  tbe  California  crlmlnsi 
Justice  system  to  avoid  the  embarrassment 
of  mass  dismissals  under  the  speedy  irhU 
statute. 


4.  JudiciaUy  imposed  time  limits  plus  df«. 
missal  tanction 
In  reoent  years  a  number  of  State  court 
systems  sod  the  Federal  court  system  Itaelf 
have  promulgated  their  own  set  of  speedy 
trial  nilea  Including  time  limits  and.  In  sev- 
eral cases,  the  aanctlon  of  dlamlasal  with 
prejudice  for  faUure  to  meet  the  limits.  In 
ac»ne  cases,  like  Florida,  the  State  leigisiature 
•peclficaUy  delegated  to  the  State  court 
system  tbe  authority  to  promulgate  such 
rules.  In  other  States,  like  New  York,  tbe 
court  acted  on  their  own.  adopting  tougb 
rules  which  forced  the  State  legislature  either 
to  appropriate  enough  money  for  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  so  that  tt  might  comply 
with  the  rules,  repeal  the  rules,  or  replace 
them  with  a  more  moderate  alternative. 

On  Januay  S.  1971,  the  Judicial  Council 
for  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit  announced  Its  intention 
to  place  Into  operation  nix  mouths  hence  a 
set  of  rules  requiring  the  prompt  disposition 
of  criminal  cases.  In  essenoe,  the  rules  require 
tbe  Government  to  be  ready  for  trial  within 
six  months  of  arrest  If  the  defendant  is  not 
detained,  and  within  00  days  U  he  is  de- 
tained. The  rules  also  allow  a  number  of 
the  traditional  exclusions  <l.c.  for  certain 
pretrial  prcceedlngs) .  suggested  by  the 
Amerlc&n  Bar  Aseoclation  Standards,  and 
contained  in  many  of  the  modern  speedy 
trial  statutes.  The  rules  also  contain  a  man- 
datory dlamls&al  sanction  if  the  United  States 
Attorney  Is  not  ready  for  trial  within  the 
prescribed  time  limits. 

Altliough  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  at  that  time  contained  general 
speedy  trial  admonitions  In  Rule  46,  the 
Second  Circuit  rules  represent  the  first  effort 
to  apply  time  defined  llnnlts  plus  a  mandatory 
dlsmifisal  sanction  In  Federal  crimmal  cases. 
Within  a  few  months  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  Second  Circuit  rules,  tbe  Chief  Jus- 
tice announced  his  Intention  to  propose  an 
addition  to  the  Federal  Rules  which  would 
encourage  district  couru  to  promulgate  aim- 
llar  rules.  On  April  25,  1972,  the  Supreme 
Court  sent  to  Congress  Its  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  rules  which  contained  a  new 
rule,  Rule  50  (b),  which  reads  aa  foUows: 

"Rule  60.  Calendars;  plan  for  prompt  dis- 
position" 

•  •  •  ■  ■ 

"(b)  Plan  for  achieving  prompt  disposi- 
tion of  criminal  cases. — To  minimise  undue 
delay  and  to  further  prompt  disposition  of 
criminal  cases,  each  dstrlct  court  shAll  con- 
duct a  continuing  study  of  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice  In  the  district  court 
and  before  United  States  magistrates  of  tbe 
district  and  shall  prepare  a  plan  for  tbe 
prompt  disposition  of  criminal  cases  which 
shall  Include  rules  relating  to  time  limits 
within  which  procedures  prior  to  trial,  the 
trial  itaelf.  and  sentencing  must  take  place, 
means  of  reporting  the  statue  of  cases,  and 
such  other  matters  as  are  necessary  or  proper 
to  minimize  delay  and  facilitate  the  prompt 
disposition  of  such  cases.  The  district  plan 
shall  Include  special  provision  for  the  prompt 
disposition  of  any  case  in  which  It  appears  to 
the  court  that  there  Is  reason  to  belle^•e  that 
the  pretrial  liberty  of  a  particular  defendant 
who  is  In  custody  or  released  pursuant  to 
Rule  46,  poses  a  danger  to  himself,  to  any 
other  person,  or  to  the  community.  The  dis- 
trict plan  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to 
a  reviewing  panel  consisting  of  the  members 
of  the  Judicial  council  of  the  circuit  and 
either  the  chief  judge  of  the  district  court 
whose  plan  Is  being  reviewed  or  such  other 
active  Judge  of  that  court  as  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  district  court  may  designate.  If  ap- 
proved the  plan  shall  be  forwarded  to  tbe 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts,   which   office   shall   report   annually 
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»  According  to  a  memorandum  submitted 
to  the  Subcommittee  by  Judge  Winslow 
Christian,  then  Director  of  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  State  Oourta. 


on  the  operation  of  such  plans  to  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States.  The 
district  court  may  modify  the  plan  at  any 
time  with  the  approval  of  the  reviewing 
panel.  It  shall  modify  the  plan  when  directed 
to  do  so  by  the  reviewing  panel  or  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States.  Each 
dustrlct  court  shall  submit  Its  plan  to  the 
reviewing  panel  not  later  than  90  days  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  rule." 

Before  adopting  Rule  60<b)  the  Judicial 
Conference  considered  a  more  substantive 
alternative.  In  March  1971  the  Conference 
cu-culaied  a  draft  amendment  to  Rule  45 
which  would  have  set  specific  time  limits 
for  various  stages  In  the  criminal  process— 
for  example,  a  90-day  limit  between  ar- 
raig^nment  and  trial  for  detained  defendants 
and  180  days  for  released  defendants.  Fail- 
ure to  meet  these  time  limits  would  not 
however,  have  required  dismissal  with  preju- 
dice. Evidently,  the  Judicial  Conference 
chose  the  district  plans  approach  embodied 
In  Rule  50(b)  because  It  provided  greater 
freedom  of  choice  for  the  individual  district 
courts  and  because  of  a  proper  reluctance  to 
adopt  a  substantive  speedy  trial  rule 
through  amendment  of  the  Criminal  Rules 
of  Procedure.  Understandably,  the  Judicial 
conference  left  the  consideration  of  such 
changes  to  the  Congress  where  it  properly 
belongs. 

The  new  rule  was  Inspired  by  the  Second 
Circuit's  action  and  Is  based,  in  part,  on  a 
provision  of  S.  754,  which  requires  district 
courts  to  develop  their  own  speedy  trial  plans. 
The  Federal  Judicial  Center,  the  research  arm 
of  the  Federal  coiu-ts,  has  developed  a  model 
plan  and  a  number  of  district  courts  have 
submitted  plans  which  are  even  stricter  than 
the  model  plan.  For  example,  whUe  neither 
Rule  50(b)  nor  the  model  plan  require  or 
even  suggest,  a  mandatory  dismissal  sanc- 
tion as  Is  contained  in  the  Second  Circuit 
rule,  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  has 
submitted  a  plan  pursuant  to  Rule  50(b) 
which  Is  very  similar  to  the  Second  Circuit 
rules  and  which  also  contains  a  mandatory 
dismissal  provision. 

Rule  50(b).  the  Second  Circuit  riUes.  and 
the  various  responses  to  both  in  the  district 
courts  and  courts  of  appeal  elsewhere  in  the 
Federal  system  are  significant  contributions 
lo  the  cause  of  speedy  trial.  However,  at  the 
same  time,  their  effect  upon  the  separation 
of  powers  between  coordinate  branches  of 
government  should  not  be  a  subject  of  re- 
joicing by  Members  of  Congress.  For,  In  ef- 
fect, the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit are  doing  what,  under  the  Constitution, 
the  Congress  should  be  doing — legislating  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  court  delay.  As 
Justice  Douglas  said  in  his  dissent  to  the 
promulgation  of  Rule  50(b) : 

•There  may  be  several  better  ways  of 
achieving  the  desired  result  (speedy  trial). 
This  Court  Is  not  able  to  make  discerning 
Judgments  between  variotis  policy  choices 
where  the  relative  advantage  of  the  several 
alternatives  depends  on  extensive  fact-find- 
ing. That  is  a  "legislative"  determlnatloa 
I7nder  our  constitutional  system  that  func- 
tion Is  left  to  the  Congress  with  approval 
or  veto  by  the  President.  (406  U.S.  981)" 

In  the  past  Justice  Black  refused  to  con- 
cur In  the  promulgation  of  Federal  Rules  of 
Prodecure  which  went  beyond  what  ha 
termed  "housekeeping  details."  In  1963  he 
dissented  from  the  promulgation  of  proce- 
dural rules  because  they,  "determine  matters 
so  substantially  affecting  the  rights  of  Utl- 
ganta  In  lawsuits  that  In  practical  effect  they 
are  the  equivalent  of  new  leglslaUon  which, 
m  our  Judgment,  the  Constitution  requires 
to  be  Initiated  in  and  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  approved  by  the  President." 

In  the  past  few  months  Congress  has  be- 
come Increasingly  wary  about  the  Supreme 
Court's  promulgation  of  rules  which  go  be- 
yond "housekeeping  details."  For  example,  in 
the  first  few  months  of  the  first  session 
Congress  enacted  legUIatlon  which  required 
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afflrmatlve  Congressional  raUflcatlon  of  the 
Rules  of  Evidence  promulgated  b;  the  Su* 
preme  Court  under  the  Rules  Enabling  Act. 
on  November  20. 1972.  By  overwhelming  votes 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  warned  the 
Supreme  Court  to  exercise  greater  care  In 
promulgating  rules  of  procedure. 

The  Court.  In  adopting  Rule  SO(b).  has 
not  Imposed  tough  constraints  upon  the  dis- 
trict courts,  prosecutors  or  defense  attor- 
neys. The  model  rules  prepared  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  and  adopted  by  most  dis- 
trict courts  In  response  to  Rule  50(b)  rec- 
ognize that  the  courts  have  limited  power 
under  the  Rulee  Enabling  Act.  They  also 
confirm  the  fact  that  Judges  will  not  force 
themselves  and  cannot  force  their  over- 
worked colleagues  In  the  United  States  At- 
torneys Office  or  the  Public  Defenders  OfBce 
to  move  cases  more  rapidly  without  an  ex- 
plicit mandate  from  Congress.  The  model 
rules  promulgated  under  Rule  50(b)  gener- 
ally give  to  the  prosecutor  considerable  dis- 
cretion to  set  his  own  time  limlu  for  prep- 
aration of  the  government's  case. 

Furthermore,  the  courts  have  not  Imposed 
strict  time  limits  upon  themselves  In  Rule 
50(b).  The  model  rules  would  require  trial 
within  approximately  six  months  for  re- 
leased defendants.  That  Is  hardly  "speedy 
trial-  In  the  Committee's  view.  What  Is  more, 
that  180  day  period  Is  measured  from  Indict- 
ment and  not  from  arrest.  The  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center  etatlstlcs  mentioned  earlier  show 
that  there  may  be  months  additional  delay 
between  arrest  and  Indictment  In  a  majority 
of  Federal  crUninal  cases.  Thus  the  80(b) 
model  plan  promises  little  Improvement  In 
overall  delay.  The  model  plan  does  provide 
for  much  shorter  time  limits  for  defendants 
In  custody.  But  in  the  Federal  system,  most 
defendants  are  required  to  be  released  prior 
to  trial  pursuant  to  the  Ball  Reform  Act  In 
any  case. 

A  report  prepared  tor  the  Administrative 
Office   of    the   United    states   Courts    in    a 
Criminal    Justice    System    Workshop    paper 
at  Yale  Law  School  by  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Cohn 
and  made  available  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constlmtlonal    Rights    has    analyzed    the 
initial   Rule  50(b)    plans  submitted   by  92 
district  courts   (see  p.  220  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's  1973  hearings).  This  study  shows 
that  while  the  average  time  limits  adopted 
by  the  district  courts  are  somewhat  shorter, 
most  ot  the  districts  adopted  the  time  Ihnlts 
proposed   In  the  Model   Plan.   Most  of  the 
districts  surveyed  Included  provisions  grant- 
ing broad  discretion  with  regard  to  granting 
extensions  of  the  time  limits.  The  report's 
comparison  of  the  submitted  plans  for  20 
districts    and    the    current    actual    cotirt- 
processing  thne  in  those  districts  shows  that 
district   plan   arraignment   time   limits   are 
strongly  correlated  with  the  time  currently 
used  for  this  process.  In  addition,  the  com- 
parison shows  that  the  district  time  limits 
for    the   period    between    arraignment    and 
trial  for  defendants  not  in  custody  corre- 
sponded to  the  delay  presently  experienced 
In  these  districts.  The  arraignment  to  the 
trial  time  limits  for  defendants  In  custody 
were  found  to  vary  proportionately  with  the 
case  load  of  the  particular  court.  Thus,  the 
effect  of  the  plans  submitted   under  Rule 
60(b)  has  not  beeh  to  substantially  decrease 
the  delays  currently  experienced  in  the  dis- 
trict  courts   but   to   tend    to   preserve    the 
status  quo. 

The  explanation  for  the  failure  of  the  rule- 
making approach  to  achieve  speed  In  trials 
is  obvious.  The  courts  do  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  Impose  speedy  trial  upon  the 
other  components  ot  the  criminal  Justice 
system  and  cannot  provide  additional  re- 
sources to  understaffed  courts,  prosecutors 
and  public  defender  agencies  by  adopting 
rules.  * 

C.  Approach  adopted  hy  the  committee  in 
S.  7S4 
Of  the  tour  alternatives,  the  Committee 
has  decided  that  a  statutory  approach  has 


the  most  promise  of  affecting  a  significant 
Improvement  In  speedy  trial.  Trial  delays 
provide  the  Impetus  for  those  who  urge  slm- 
plificatlon  ot  procedural  rules,  but  It  is  not 
persuasive  to  argue  that  such  rule  changes 
will  by  themselves  eliminate  delay.  The 
failure  of  a  "common-law"  approach  should 
be  obvious  since  case-by-case  adjudication 
cannot  affect  major  institutional  relorm 
even  if  the  courts  were  willing  to  impose  the 
requirements  on  themselves.  Judicial  cau- 
tion, plus  the  unsuitabUl^  of  the  rule- 
making process  for  deciding  suljetantive 
policy  Issues,  makes  reliance  on  the  Rules 
Enabling  Act  not  only  Inappropriate  but 
Inadequate.  Quite  clearly  there  is  no  reason 
for  Congress  to  avoid  exercising  what  Is  un- 
questionably a  legislative  function  and  duty 
to  secure  the  Sixth  Amendment  right. 

Congress  has  the  power  under  the  "Neces- 
sary and  Proper"  Clause  of  Article  I,  SecUon 
a.  as  well  OS  Article  m  of  the  Constitution 
to  enact  legislation  which  implements  the 
speedy  trial  requirement  contained  in  the 
Sixth  Amendment.  Congress  has  on  many 
occasions  enacted  legislation  which  imple- 
mented other  constitutional  provisions,  for 
ei6unpte,  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  (right  to 
counsel)  and  the  Ball  Reform  Act  (right  to 
reasonable  ball).  The  tact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  in  a  number  of  recent  coses  has  not 
been  wllllnE  to  go  quite  as  for  as  S.  754  In 
Interpreting  the  speedy  trial  provision 
should  not  deter  Congress  from  legislating 
in  the  area.  Indeed,  the  Court  should  exer- 
cise considerable  restraint  In  Interpreting 
the  Sixth  Amendment  as  long  as  It  has  little 
guidance  from  Congress.  None  ot  the  Su- 
preme Cotirt's  rulings  in  the  speedy  trial 
area  go  to  the  question  of  Congress'  power 
to  enact  S.  754.  They  only  address  the  ques- 
tion of  a  defendant's  constitutlonol  right  to 
speedy  trial  in  the  absence  of  legislation 
such  OS  S.  754. 

Many  of  the  substantive  features  Included 
m  the  court  rule  schemes,  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit rules.  Rule  60(b).  the  New  Tork  and 
Florida  State  court  rules,  have  been  Incor- 
porated  m  S.  754.  The  most  attractive  fea- 
ture In  these  schemes  Is  that  they  place 
upon  the  criminal  Justice  system  an  affirma- 
tive duty  to  provide  speedy  trial  for  the 
benefit  of  society  and  the  defendant  The 
first  step  in  encouroging  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  to  learn  to  use  existing  resources 
more  efficiently  and  to  commit  more  resources 
to  the  system  is  to  enunciate  that  affirmative 
duty  by  statute.  Enactment  of  S.  764  would 
represent  Congress'  Judgment  that  the  Sixth 
Amendment  requirement  of  speedy  trial  Is 
to  be  defined  u  trial  within  00  days  of  ar- 
rest for  the  average  non-complex  criminal 
cose. 

S.  75*  provides  that  In  the  seventh  year 
after  enactment  ot  the  bill  ou  Federal  crim- 
inal trials  wUl  he  subject  to  a  30-day  time 
limit  between  arrest  and  Indictment  and  a 
60-day  time  limit  between  Indictment  and 
commencement  ot  trial.  PaUure  to  meet  these 
time  restrictions  would  result  In  the  dismis- 
sal of  the  cose.  It  Is  important  lo  note  that 
the  dismissal  sanction  and  the  90-day  com- 
bined Ume  limit  will  not  be  effective  untu 
the  seventh  year  after  enactment  of  the  bui 
The  Impact  ot  mandatory  ome  limits  and 
sanctions  for  noncompliance  Is  cushioned  by 
aUowIng  a  six  year  phasing-in  period  during 
which  less  stringent  sanctions  and  time 
limits  wUi  apply. 

The  bill  does  more,  ot  course,  than  merely 
Impose  prosecution  limits  on  the  Federal 
criminal  trial.  It  has  carefully  constructed 
exclusions  and  exceptions  which  permit 
normal  pre-trial  preparation  In  the  ordinary 
noncomplex  cases  which  represent  the  bulk 
of  business  in  the  Federal  courts  The  bill 
also  accommodates  complex  coses  which  re- 
quire long  periods  ot  preparation  by  prosecu. 
tors  and  defense  counsel.  WhUe  tbe  bill  does 
not  automatically  exclude  certain  crlmlnol 
trials  by  tj-pe.  it  dees  set  forth  a  method  by 
which  the  complex  case  can  be  Identified. 
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The  bill  fclso  provides  for  unusual  circum- 
stance* which  may  demand  exceptloas  to 
the  Domt&I  tune  limits.  In  order  to  »7old  the 
pitfalls  of  unnecessary  rigidity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  loop-bole  which  would  nuUiTy 
the  Intent  of  the  legislation  on  the  other,  a 
baXanchig  test  U  e^CabUfihed  In  order  to 
enable  the  Judge  to  determine  when  the 
"ends  of  Justice"  require  an  extraordinary 
suBpenslon  of  the  time  limits. 

A  key  aspect  of  the  legislation  is  the  Im- 
position o2  «anctlons,  primarily  that  of  dls- 
miMaJ,  for  failure  to  meet  the  ILmlta  speci- 
fied. The  mere  existence  of  the  technologr 
necessary  to  uuclog  the  court  calendars  and 
even  the  existence  of  court  personnel  trained 
in  that  technology  will  not  by  themeeWes 
r«ffult  in  speedy  trial.  Only  when  the  system 
is  cociUDltted  to  the  goal  of  n>««dy  trial  will 
these  techniques  and  pen»anei  be  put  to 
work.  That  wui  not  happen  unless  Judges, 
proaecutor*  and  defense  counsel  are  held 
accountable  for  the  failure  to  achieve  6peedy 
trial.  The  most  effective  means  is  through 
the  use  of  sanctions.  The  dismissal  sanction 
has  the  effect  of  compelling  Judges  and 
prosecutors  to  chooee  between  speedy  trial 
or  no  prosecution  whatsoever.  The  sanctions 
In  8.  754  for  defense  counsel  are  designed  to 
remind  them  that  there  Is  no  "constitutional 
right"  to  delay  trials  tor  the  purpose  of 
frustrating  Justice. 

Sanctions  alone  are  not  necessarily  suf- 
ficient. There  will  aot  be  dramatic  move* 
ment  toward  q>eedy  trial  unless  both  the 
courts  and  the  prosecutor's  office  are  corered 
by  the  time  limits.  This  is  not  the  case  In 
moat  of  the  schemes  which  the  CcKnoilttee 
has  examined.  Cases  m  point  are  the  Second 
Circuit  rule  and  the  statute  recently  adopted 
in  New  York.  In  both,  time  limits  plus  a  dis- 
missal sanction  have  been  adopted,  but  the 
sanction  affiles  only  where  the  prosecutor 
is  not  ready  for  trial  within  the  time  limits. 
The  "ready  rule"  means  that  even  if  the 
prosecutlou  la  prepared  to  go  to  trial  the 
sanction  cannot  be  applied  if  the  court  is  so 
congested  that  it  cannot  provide  a  Judge  to 
bear  the  pretrial  motions  or  conduct  the 
trial.  The  elfecL  of  this  provision  Is  to  allow 
court  oongeation  to  nullify  the  speedy  trial 
rules.  CXher  speedy  trial  plans  allow  for  sus- 
pension of  the  time  limits  and  exclusions 
for  "good  cause"  which  has  been  interpreted 
to  Inelade  court  congestion.  S.  754  is  drafted 
In  sucfa  a  way  as  to  avoid  these  pitfalls. 
Under  the  bill  the  dismissal  sanction  applies 
even  If  there  is  court  congestion,  for  that  i,s 
the  very  problem  the  biU  Is  designed  to  ad- 
dress. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  grossly  unjust  to 
legislate  a  scheme  of  time  limits  without  ex- 
ceptions for  congestion,  if  there  were  no 
method  iar  providing  resources  for  the  courts 
to  deal  with  their  overloaded  dockets.  Where 
there  is  no  link  between  a  speedy  trial  re- 
quirement and  the  appropriation  process,  the 
courts  and  the  prosecutors  are  faced  with 
the  option  of  fierce  public  reaction  resulting 
from  wholesale  dismissals  for  failure  to  meet 
the  time  Umiu  or  singly  ignoring  the  rtile. 
S.  754  provides  the  vital  link  with  the 
appropriations  process  through  an  elaborate 
planning  and  reporting  process  by  the  dis- 
trict courts.  Each  dlstrtct  oourt  devises  a 
speedy  trial  plan.  The  plans  required  by  the 
bill  wotiM  also  summartxe  any  additional  re- 
sources necessary  In  the  court,  the  United 
States  Attorney'6  Office,  and  the  Public  De- 
fender Office.  These  reports  are  summarized 
and  approved  by  the  Judicial  Conference 
which  submits  a  nation-wide  master  plan  to 
the  Congress. 

This  Is  the  mechanism  which  will  enable 
the  federal  criminal  Justice  5>-stem  to  pre- 
pare for  the  achtevement  of  go-day  trials  and 
for  Congress  to  provide  the  necessary  re- 
aotirces  for  additional  Judges,  prosecutors. 
public  defenders  and  management  techno- 
logy. Purthermore.  S-  754  does  not  impose  the 
time  limits  immediately  upon   the  Federal 


system  but  delays  their  effective  dale  until 
seven  years  after  enactment.  The  bill  requires 
the  Chief  Judge  In  each  District  to  sit  down 
with  the  United  States  Attorney,  the  Public 
Defender,  or  attorneys  active  In  the  defense 
In  criminal  cases  if  there  is  no  Public  De- 
fender, and  agree  upon  a  seven-year  strategy 
to  comply  with  the  90-day  trial  requirement. 
Paced  with  the  inevitability  of  Congress" 
mandate,  the  parties  will  have  to  work  In 
good  faith  to  formulate  a  plan — agreeing 
upon  what  Innovative  procedural  rules  and 
new  nunagement  systems  to  adopt  and 
itemizing  the  es.sential  new  resources  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  Congress'  mandate.  The  plan 
would  require  a  careful  study  of  the  causes 
of  delay  In  that  court,  the  adoption  of  those 
innovations  which  wlU  meet  the  peculiar 
needs  of  the  court,  and  a  budget  requesting 
the  necessary  additional  resources.  These 
plans  will  help  the  system  to  allocate  exist- 
ing resources  more  efficiently  and  to  present 
Congress  with  a  precise  statement  of  what 
more  is  needed  and  how  it  will  be  used. 

At  that  point  the  courts,  the  prosecutors 
and  the  public  defenders  will  have  done  all 
In  thetr  power  to  achieve  speedy  trial.  They 
will  have  agreed  to  a  7-year  plan  during 
which  90-day  trials  in  the  average  simple 
Federal  prosecution  would  be  phased-in. 
Then  the  reponBibilliy  will  be  on  Congress, 
where  It  ultimately  must  reside. 

The  Congress  will  have  two  alternatives.  It 
can  appropriate  to  the  criminal  Justice  cyG- 
tem  those  additional  resources  which  are 
proved  to  be  necessary  to  achieve  the  goal 
set  by  law  In  this  bill.  If  the  criminal  Justice 
system  baa  fulfilled  Its  responsibilities  to  the 
statute,  to  the  Sixth  Amendment,  and  to 
Justice,  any  failure  of  Congress  to  do  Its  pdirt 
will  be  evident.  Congress  would  then  have  to 
bear  the  burden  of  lmi>oslng  obligations  on 
others,  while  falling  to  meet  its  own. 

Tlie  advantage  of  this  approach  is  evident. 
In  the  past,  each  of  the  parties— the  courts, 
the  prosecution,  the  defense,  and  the  Con- 
grcs.s— have  been  able  to  avoid  the  problem 
of  court  delay  by  pointing  out  the  failures. 
real  or  imagined,  of  t^e  others.  Judges  have 
not  Improved  procedures  In  the  courts. 
Rather,  they  have  repeatedly  asked  for  more 
Judicial  appoliitmenu  as  the  easy  solution. 
Congress,  reluctantly,  has  granted  some  of 
these  requests  always  seeking  vainly  some 
solution  other  than  the  unending  request 
for  more  judges.  Courts,  falling  to  get  all 
they  wish  from  Congress,  point  to  this  as  a 
reason  f<ir  trial  delay.  This  litany  of  blame 
is  duplicated  in  disputes  between  prosecutors 
and  defense  counsel.  The  simple  answer  is 
that  trial  delay  is  not  to  be  laid  at  one  door, 
but  at  all.  S.  754.  by  imposing  responsibilities 
on  all  parties,  and  sanctions  on  them  as  well, 
seeks  to  break  Chrotxgh  thla  fruitless  circle 
of  fingerpointlng  and  waste  of  resources. 

The  approach  adopted  In  8.  754  has  been 
carefully  tailored  to  remedy  the  failures  of 
pa^t  efforts.  The  time  limits  provi5lons  plus 
the  phase-in  arid  planning  process  will  en- 
courage courts,  proaecutors  and  defense  at- 
torneys to  search  for  specific  causes  of  delay 
in  their  own  Jurisdictions  and  to  agree  upon 
a  strategy  for  alleviating  the  delay  problem. 
Hopefully  it  will  result  in  the  appl  cation  of 
new  management  technology  and  '->tlier  In- 
novative procedures.  Plnally.  and  perhaps 
most  importantly,  this  planning  process 
should  provide  Congress  with  a  mechanism 
for  adopting;  an  Intelligent  and  economical 
budget  and  strategy  for  speedy  trial — pro- 
viding courts,  prosecutors  and  defense  serv- 
ices with  the  additional  resources  necessary 
to  make  the  strategy  work. 

D.  Concluaion 

The  approach  adc^ted  by  the  Committee 
m  Title  I  of  S.  754  has  been  carefully  tailored 
to  meet  the  criteria  Is  set  out  for  analysis  of 
speedy  trial  schemes  at  the  beginning  of  Sub- 
section B  above.  The  time  limits  provisions 
plus  the  phase-in  and  planning  process  will 
encourage  courts,  prosecutors,  and   defense 


attornej's  to  search  for  specific  causes  of  delay 
in  their  own  jurisdictions  and  to  agree  upon 
a  strategy  for  alleviating  the  delay  problem 
and  hopefully  will  result  in  the  application 
of  new  management  technology  and  other 
Innovative  procedures.  Finally,  and  perhaps 
most  importantly,  this  plaunLug  process 
shovild  provide  Congress  with  a  mechauifim 
for  adopting  an  inteUigent  and  economical 
budget  and  strategy  for  speedy  trial — pro- 
viding courts,  prosecutors  and  defense  serv- 
ices with  the  additional  resources  necessary 
to  make  the  strategy  work. 

If  title  I  of  S.  754  is  enacted,  it  wiU  repre- 
sent a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  to  the  proposition  that  the  efficient 
adminlstratton  of  criminal  Justice  Is  worth 
any  reasonable  cost.  As  has  already  been  sug- 
gested, the  committee  woiUd  not  find  even  a 
three-  or  four-fold  increase  in  the  expendi- 
tures on  the  Federal  Judiciary  extravagant  on 
condition  that  the  resources  are  efficiently 
used.  However,  speedy  trial  is  not  likely  to  be 
that  expensive.  The  subcommittee  heard  tce- 
ttmony  that  In  the  busy  Central  District  of 
California  the  average  criminal  caae  Is  dis- 
posed of  within  60  days  of  indictment  with- 
out the  expenditure  of  any  additional  re- 
sources. In  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  also  one  of  the  alx  or  seven  busiest 
Federal  districts,  the  United  States  prosecu- 
tor Is  ready  for  trial  within  60  days  of  arrest 
In  the  typical  criminal  case — the  type  in- 
tended to  be  covered  by  S.  754. 

The  "resource"  which  appears  to  be  lack- 
ing until  now,  and  which  has  been  supplied 
in  these  oourt  Bystems.  Is  simply  that  of  wUI. 
When  there  Is  a  desire  to  achieve  speedy  trial, 
the  necessary  Ingredients  are  apparently  easy 
to  find.  Absent  a  genuine  desire  for  speedy 
trtal.  there  are  no  incentives  on  any  of  the 
participants  to  Improve  the  situation.  Speedy 
trial  is  not  self -enforcing.  S.  754  will  provide 
the  Incentive  by  aniK>uncing  a  clear  and 
defin)t«  national  policy  that  trials  are  to  be 
commenced  within  90  days  of  arrest  or  re- 
ceipt of  summons.  With  that  national  policy 
ffrinounced,  as  only  congresslonally  enacted 
law  can  declare  It,  the  committee  Is  confident 
that  relatively  llUle  In  additional  funds  wilt 
prove  necessary. 

Trru:  n— parmiAi.  services  agemcies 
The  eecond  title  of  S.  754  like  the  first,  is 
designed  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  de- 
terrent of  the  criminal  JusUee  system.  More 
specincally  it  ia  deseed  to  reduce  the  like- 
lihood that  defendants  released  pretrial  will 
commit  a  subsequent  crime  before  trial  com- 
mences. While  trials  within  90  days  would  be 
the  surest  meads  of  reducing  pretrial  crime, 
the  committee  is  of  the  view  that  more  care- 
ful selection  of  pretrial  release  captions  for 
defendants  and  cloaer  supervision  of  re- 
leased defendauE  would  also  reduce  pretrial 
crime. 

Defetidants  in  the  Federal  system  are  re- 
leased prior  to  trial  ptirsuant  to  the  Ball 
Reform  Act  of  1966.  Although  there  are  no 
fitatisiics  on  tlie  operation  of  the  Bail  Beform 
Act  outside  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  many  Federal  Judges 
are  reluctant  to  release  defendants  pursuant 
to  the  act  and  all  too  often  when  they  do. 
defendants  either  commit  subsequent  crimes 
or  become  fugitives.  This  sltuatlou  exists  be- 
cause district  courts  do  not  have  personnel  to 
conduct  interviews  of  arrested  defendants. 
so  that  Judges  can  make  Informed  decisions 
OS  to  whether  to  release  defendants.  Further- 
more, outside  the  District  of  Columbia,  there 
Is  no  agency  charged  with  superrlsing  ball 
conditions  for  defendants  released  prior  to 
trial.  Therefore,  even  if  a  dcfandant  is  re- 
leased on  his  own  recognizance  prtor  to 
trial  on  a  condition  set  by  the  Judge,  for 
example  that  the  def&ndiuit  refrain  £rom  as- 
Boclatlag  with  certain  persona  or  that  be  not 
use  narooUc  drug^  there  Is  no  agency 
charged  with  assuring  compliance  with  the 
Judge's  order. 
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that  n  defendant  be  released  prior  to  trial. 
Purthennore.  pretrial  detention  is  an  enor- 
mous fiscal  burden  upon  the  Judicial  svstem. 
It  costs  approximately  %1  to  $10  a  day  for 
the  Government  to  detain  a  defendant.  If 
a  defendant  is  detained  for  6  months  prior  to 
trial,  which  Is  not  unusual  in  the  Federal 
system,  the  total  cost  to  the  Government 
13  between  81.350  end  $1,800  for  Just  one 
defendant. 

If  the  court  takes  the  latter  coiu^e.  and 
guesses  at  the  defendant's  likelihood  of 
rtlght.  It  risks  releasing  a  defendant  who 
will  fiee  the  Jurisdiction.  Indeed,  recent 
statistics  compUed  by  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  Stales  Courts  suegeste 
that  the  number  of  fugitives  has  Increased 
dramatically  In  recent  years  and  that  fugi- 
tive defendants  may  be  one  oi  the  most 
significant  causes  of  delay  in  the  Federal 
courts.  According  to  the  report.  -Nationally, 
57  percent  of  the  criminal  cases  pending  one 
year  or  more  Involved  a  fugitive  defendant."* 
The  trend  In  the  number  of  fugitives  m 
the  Federal  courts  is  reSecied  in  iho  report's 
finding  th.1t  In  1968  there  were  only  1.495 
cases  pending  for  more  than  a  rear  involving 
a  fugitive  defendau:  while  In  1971  there  were 
4.124  5uch  cases. 

Title  II  ut  s.  754  would  attempt  to  alleviate 
the  fugitive  problem  by  providing  10  Fed- 
eral districts  on  a  demonstration  basis  with 
sufficient  resources  to  both  conduct  baU 
interviews  and  supervise  conditions  of  re- 
lease. A  pretrial  services  agencv.  similar  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  BdU  Agency, 
would  be  established  In  each  of  thesa  dis- 
tricts. Thla  approach,  which  has  been  ap- 
plauded by  almost  everyone  testifying  or 
commenLUig  on  S.  754.  is  based  upon  the 
experience  of  the  BaU  Agency  in  enhancing 
the  operation  of  tlie  BaU  Retorm  Act  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  amendments   were   acreed  to, 


II  a  complaint  filed 
against  an  Uidividual  is  dismissed  or  other- 
wise dropped,  for  reasons  other  than  those 
provided  in  section  3162(a)  and  thereafter  a 
complaint  Is  filed  against  such  defendant  or 
individual  charging  him  with  the  same  of- 
fense or  an  offense  based  on  the  same  con- 
duct or  arising  from  the  same  criminal  epi- 
sode, or  an  information  or  indictment  is  filed 
charglnc  such  deicndp.nt  with  the  same  of- 
fense or  an  offense  b.ised  on  the  same  con- 
duct or  arising  from  the  same  criminal  epi- 
sode, the  provisions  of  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  tills  section  shall  be  applicable  Mth 
respect  to  such  subsequent  complahit.  indict- 
ment, or  Information,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(e)  If  the  defendant  is  to  be  tried  again 
following  a  declaration  by  the  trial  Judge  of 
a  mistrial  or  foUowmg  an  order  of  such 
judge  for  o  new  trial,  within  sixty  days  from 
the  date  the  action  occasioning  the  retrial 
becomes  final.  If  the  defendant  is  to  be  tried 
again  following  an  appeal  or  a  collateral  at- 
tack, within  sixty  days  from  the  date  the 
action  occasioning  the  retrial  becomes  final, 
except  that  the  court  retrying  the  case  may 
extend  the  period  for  retrial  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  and  eighty  dars  from  the  date 
the  action  occasioning  the  retrial  becomes 
final  if  unavaUabUliy  of  witnesses  or  other 
factors  resulting  from  passage  of  time  shall 
make  trial  within  sixty  days  impractical. 

••(f)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  for  the  first 
twelve- CHlendar-month  period  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  as  set  fortli  in 
section  3163(b)  of  thU  chapter  the  time 
limit  imposed  by  subsection  (b>  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  suty  days,  and  for  the  second 
and  thhd  such  twelve-month  periods  such 
time  limit  shall  be  forty-five  days. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sub.«icctlon   (c)   of  this  section,  for  the  first 


this  clause,  a  defendant  or  an  essential 
witness  shall  be  considered  absent  when  his 
whereabouts  are  unknown  and.  In  addition, 
he  is  attempting  to  avoid  apprehension  cr 
prosecution  or  his  whereabouts  cannot  be 
determined  by  dvje  dil;gence.  For  purposes 
of  such  subclause,  a  defendant  or  on  essen- 
tial w;tncsfi  shall  be  considered  unavailable 
whenever  his  whereabouts  are  known  but 
his  presence  for  trial  cannot  be  obtained 
by  due  dlJicence  or  he  resisu  being  returned 
for  trial. 

"(4)  Any  period  of  delay  resulting  .'rem 
the  fact  that  the  defendant  is  lucompeteiit 
to  stand  trial. 

"lOi  Any  perlcd  of  delay  resulting  from 
the  treatment  of  the  defendant  pursuant, 
to  section  290il  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code. 

."(6)  If  the  information  or  indictment  Li 
dismissed  upon  motion  of  the  attorney  for 
the  Oo\ernment  and  thereafter  a  charge  is 
filed  asaiQst  the  defendant  for  the  some 
offense,  or  any  offense  required  to  be  joined 
with  that  offense,  any  period  of  delay  Irooi 
the  date  the  charge  was  dismissed  to  the 
date  the  time  limitation  would  commence 
to  run  as  to  the  subsequent  charge  had  there 
been  no  previous  charge. 

"tT)  A  reasonable  period  of  delay  wbea 
the  defendant  is  Joined  for  trial  with  a 
codefendant  as  to  whom  the  time  for  trial 
has  not  run  and  uo  motion  for  severance  has 
been  granted. 

•'(8)(Aj  Any  period  of  delay  resuJtlns 
from  a  coutiuuanco  granted  by  any  Judge  on 
his  own  motion  or  at  the  request  of  the  de- 
fendant cr  his  counsel  or  at  the  reqiiest  of 
the  attorney  for  the  Government,  if  the 
Judge  (granted  such  continuance  on  the  bar.l^ 
of  hli  finUlng.s  that  the  ends  of  Justice  served 
by  taking  such  action  outweigh  the  best  In- 
tere.^t  of  the  public  and  the  defendant  in  a 
speedy  trial.  No  such  period  of  delay  result- 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  bl  engrossed     ^*'^^^'^"^'^>*"^^-nionth  period  following  the     t^B  irozn  a  continuance  granted  by  the  court 


lor  a  third  readme,  waa  resW  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
JRepresentatives  of  the  Vnitcd  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Speedy  Trial  Act 
of  1974". 

TITLE  I— SPEEDY  TRIAL 
Sec.  101.  Title  IB.  United  States  Code,  Is 


effective  date  of  this  section  as  set  forth  In 
section  3163(c)  of  this  chapter,  the  time 
limit  Imposed  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
lion  shall  be  one  hundred  aud  eighty  days 
and  for  the  second  and  third  snch  twelve- 
month periods  such  lime  limit  shall  be  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days. 

■■{h)  The  following  periods  of  delay  shall 
be  excluded  in  computing  the  time  within 
which  an  information  or  an  indictment  must 


in  accordance  with  thin  paragraph  shall  he 
excludable  under  this  subsection  unless  the 
court  sets  forth,  in  the  record  of  the  case. 
either  orally  or  In  writing.  Its  re^ons  for 
finding  that  the  ends  of  Justice  served  by  the 
granting  of  such  continuance  outweigh  the 
best  Interest  of  the  public  and  the  defendant 
In  a  speedy  trial. 

"(Bl  The  factors,  among  others,  which  a 
Judge  Shalt  constder  In  determining  whether 


amended  by  adding  immediately  after  chap-     ^^  ^i^d.  or  in  computing  the  time   within      ^  grant  a  continuance  under  subparagraph 
ter  207  a  new  chap-.er  208.  as  follows:  n-hi^h    *>,»  .-.,.»   «•   „  /a\    „*  .»,i, ».   i .. 

"Chapter  £08.— SPEEDY  TRIAL 
-Sec. 

"3161.  Time  limits  and  exclusions. 
"3163.  SancUons. 
"3163.  Effective  dotes. 
"3164.  Interim  limits. 
"3165.  Planning  process. 
"3166.  District  plans— generalK. 
"3167.  District  plaus — contents 
"3168.  Speedy  trial  reports. 
"3169.  Pilot  districts. 
•■3170.  Definitions. 
"3171.  Sixth  amendment  rights. 
"  S  3161.  Time  limits  and  exclusions 

"(a)  In  any  case  Involving  a  defendant 
charged  with  an  offense,  the  appropriate 
judici.il  officer,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
lime,  shall,  after  consultation  with  the  coun- 
sel for  the  defendant  and  the  attorney  for 
the  Government,  set  a  day  certain  for  trtal. 

"(b)  Any  information  or  Indictment  charg- 
ing an  individual  with  the  commission  of  an 
offense  shall  be  filed  within  thirty  days  from 
the  date  on  wblcft  such  Individual  was  ar- 
rested or  served  with  a  summons  in  con- 
nection with  such  charges. 


which  the  trial  of  any  such  offense  must 
commenre: 

"(1)  Any  period  of  delay  resulting  from 
other  proceedings  eoncemlng  the  dofrndant 
including  but  not  limited  to — 

"(l)  delay  resulting  from  anv  cxamUiatlon 
and  hearing  on  competency; 

'•(11)  delay  resulting  from  an  examination 
of  the  defendant  pursuant  to  section  2902  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code; 

"(Li)  delay  resulting  from  trials  with  re- 
spe?t  to  other  charges  ngalnst  the  defend- 
ant: 

"(Iv)  deity  resnlting  from  luterlocutoi-v 
appeals: 

"(V)  delay  resulting  from  hearings  on  pre- 
trial motions;  *^ 

"(Iv)  delay  resulting  from  proceedings  un- 
der Rule  20  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure:  and 

■■(vll>  delay  reasonably  attributable  to  any 
period  during  which  any  proceeding  con- 
cerning the  defendant  is  actuallv  under  ad- 
visement. 


(A)    of  this  paragraph   in  any  case  are  as 
follows: 

"(1)  whether  the  failure  to  grant  such  a 
continuance  in  the  proceeding  would  be 
likely  to  make  a  continuation  of  such  pro- 
ceeding Impossible,  or  result  in  a  miscar- 
riage of  Justice: 

"(11)  whether  the  case  taken  as  a  whole 
Is  so  unusual  and  so  complex,  due  to  the 
number  of  defendants  or  the  nature  of  the 
prosecution  or  otherwise,  that  it  Is  unreason- 
able to  expect  adequate  preparation  within 
the  periods  of  time  established  by  this  sec- 
tion: or 

"(lli)  whether  delay  after  the  grand-Jury 
proceedings  have  commenced.  In  a  case  where 
arrcEl  precedes  Indictment,  is  caused  by  the 
unufitial  complexity  of  the  factual  deter- 
mination to  be  made  by  the  grand  jury  or 
by  events  beyond  the  coulrol  of  the  court  or 
the  Government. 

"(i|  If  trial  did  not  commence  within  the 
time  limitation  specified  In  section  3161  be- 
cause the  defendant  had  entered  a  plea  of 


•'(9i     At\i-  wci,^    «*   rf  1        J      ,  i»u«:  I.1JC  ucicnuout  nau  eniereo  a  piea  o 

ment  with  the  delendant.  with  the  spproval     deemed  indicted  with  respect  to  rII  charter 
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therein  conuioed  within  the   meaning  of 

sectiou  3161,  on  the  day  the  order  permitting 

withdrawal   of   the  plea  ol   guilty   becomes 

final. 

"(3103.  Sanctions 

"{a)(t)  If.  m  the  case  of  any  Individual 
against  whom  a  comp:aint  Is  filed  charging 
such  individual  with  an  offense,  no  Indict- 
ment or  mrormation  Is  filed  as  required  by 
section  3161(b)  of  this  chapter,  such  charge 
against  that  Indlyldual  contained  tn  such 
complaint  shall  be  dismissed  or  otherwise 
dropped.  The  dismissing  or  dropping  of  such 
charge  shall  not  bar  a  subsequent  prosecu- 
Uon. 

"(2)  If  a  defendant  is  not  brought  to 
trial  aa  required  by  section  3161  (c(.  the 
information  or  indictment  shall  be  dismissed 
on  motion  of  the  defendant.  The  defendant 
shall  have  the  burden  of  proof  of  support- 
ing such  motion  but  the  government  shall 
have  tho  burden  of  going  forward  with  the 
evidence  in  connection  with  any  exclusion 
of  lime  under  subparagraph  3161  (bH3). 
Such  dismissal  shall  not  bar  a  subsequent 
prosectlon.  Failure  of  the  defendant  to  move 
for  dismissal  prior  to  trial  or  entry  of  a 
plea  of  guilty  or  nolo  contendere  shall  con- 
stitute a  waiver  of  the  right  to  dlsml5«a] 
under  this  section. 

"(b)  After  a  dismissal  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (aXi)  or  (a)<2>  a  prosecution  can 
be  Teinstituted  for  the  offense  charged,  any 
offense  based  on  the  same  conduct  or  aris- 
ing from  the  same  criminal  episode,  and  any 
other  offense  required  to  be  Joined  with  the 
offense.  Such  prosecution  can  only  be  re- 
Instituted  If  the  court  in  which  the  origi- 
nal action  was  pending  finds  that  the  at- 
torney for  the  government  has  presented 
compelling  evidence  that  the  delay  vi^aa 
caused  by  exceptional  circiimstauces  which 
the  government  and  the  court  could  not 
have  foreseen  or  avoided.  Exceptional  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  mean  general  conges- 
tion of  the  court's  docket,  lack  of  diligent 
preparation  or  foilure  to  obtain  available 
witnesses. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (hj  of  this  section,  for  the  first 
and  second  twelve-calendar  month  periods 
followmg  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
as  set  forth  in  section  3163(C)  of  this  chap- 
ter, a  prosecution  can  be  retnstituted  sub- 
sequent to  dismissal  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion  31631  B»  without  the  requirement  of  a 
finding  of  exceptional  circumstances. 

■■(d»  In  any  case  in  which  counsel  for  the 
defendant  or  the  attorney  for  the  govern- 
ment ( 1  (  knowingly  allows  a  date  certain 
for  trial  to  be  set  without  disclosing  the 
fact  that  a  necessary  witness  would  be  un- 
available for  trial  on  such  date:  (3)  files  a 
motion  solely  for  the  purpose  of  delay  which 
he  knows  is  totally  frivolous  and  without 
merit;  (3)  makes  a  statement  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  contmuance  which  he 
knows  to  be  false  and  which  Is  material  to 
the  granting  of  a  continuance:  or  (4)  other- 
wise willfully  fails  to  proceed  to  trial  on 
the  date  set  for  trial  without  Justification 
consistent  with  section  3161  of  thU  chapter. 
the  court  may  punish  any  counsel  or  attor- 
ney, as  the  case  may  be,  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  an  appointed  defense 
counsel,  by  reducing  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation that  otherwise  would  have  been 
paid  to  such  counsel  pursuant  to  section 
3006A  of  this  title  in  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed 25  per  centum  thereof; 

"(Bi  m  the  case  of  a  counsel  reuined  In 
connection  with  the  defense  of  a  defandant. 
by  imposing  on  such  counsel  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  25  per  centum  of  the  compensaUon 
to  which  he  is  entitled  In  connection  with 
his  defense  of  such  defendant; 

"(C)  by  Imposing  on  any  attorney  for  the 

Government  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  »250; 

"(D)  by  denying  any  such  counsel  or  at- 


torney for  the  Government  the  right  to  prac- 
tice liefore  the  court  considering  such  case 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  ninety  days;  or 
"(E)  by  filing  a  report  with  an  appro- 
priate disciplinary  committee. 
The  authority  to  punish  provided  for  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
authority  or  power  available  to  such  court. 

"(e)    The    court    ahall    follow    Bule    42 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
In  punishing  any  counsel  or  attorney  for  the 
Government  pursuant  to  this  section. 
■■§3163.  Effective  dates 

■■(a)  The  time  limitation  in  section  3161 
(b)  of  this  chapter— 

"(1)  shall  apply  to  all  Individuals  who 
are  arrested  or  served  with  a  summons  on  or 
after  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  twelve- 
calendar-month  period  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  of 
1974;  and 

'  (2)  shall  commence  to  run  on  such  date 
of  expiration  to  all  individuals  who  are  ar- 
rested or  served  with  a  summons  prior  to 
the  date  of  expiration  of  such  twelve-calen- 
dar-month period.  In  connection  with  the 
commission  of  an  offense,  and  with  respect 
to  which  offense  no  mformatlon  or  indict- 
ment has  been  filed  prior  u>  such  date  of 
expiration. 

"tb)  The  time  limitation  In  section  3161 
(CI  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  shall  apply  to  all  offenses  charged 
In  Information  or  indictments  filed  on  or 
after  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  twelve- 
calendar-month  period  fallowing  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  of 
1974:  and 

"(2)  shall  commence  to  run  on  such  dale 
of  expiration  as  to  all  offenses  charged  In 
informations  or  indictments  filed  prior  to 
that  date. 

■■(c)  Section  3162  of  this  chapter  shall  be- 
come effective  after  the  date  of  expiration  ol 
the  third  twelve-cateudar-month  period  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  the  Speedy  Trial 
Act  of  1974. 
"9  3164.  Interim  limits 

•■(a)  During  an  Interim  period  commenc- 
ing ninety  days  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  of  1974 
and  ending  on  the  date  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  on  which  the  time  limits 
provided  for  under  section  3161(b)  and  sec- 
tion 3161(c)  of  this  chapter  become  effec- 
tive, each  district  (and  the  Superior  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia)  shall  place 
mto  operation  an  interim  plan  to  assure 
priority  in  the  trial  or  other  disposition  of 
cases  involving — 

■■(1)  detained  persons  who  are  being  held 
hi  detention  solely  because  they  are  awaiting 
trial,  and 

"(2)  released  persons  who  are  awaiting 
Trial  and  have  been  designated  by  the  at- 
torney for  the  Government  as  being  of  high 
risk. 

"(b)  During  the  period  such  plan  is  in 
effect,  the  trial  of  any  person  who  falls 
within  subparagraph  (a)  (I)  or  (a)(2)  of 
this  section  shall  conunence  no  later  than 
ninety  days  following  the  beginning  of  sucb 
continuous  detention  or  designation  of  high 
risk  by  the  attorney  for  the  Government.  The 
trial  of  any  person  so  detained  or  designated 
as  being  of  high  risk  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  the  interim  period  shall  commence  no 
later  than  ninety  days  following  the  first  day 
of  the  interim  period. 

■*(c)  Failure  to  commence  trial  of  a  de- 
tainee as  specified  in  subsection  (b) ,  through 
no  fault  of  the  accused  or  his  counsel,  or 
failure  to  commence  trial  of  a  designated 
releasee  as  specified  In  sut}8ectlon  (b). 
through  no  fault  of  the  attorney  for  the 
Government,  shall  result  in  the  automatic 
review  by  the  court  of  the  conditions  of  re- 
lease. No  detainee,  as  defined  In  subsection 


(a),  shall  be  held  In  custody  pending  trial 
after  the  expiration  of  such  ninety-day  period 
required  for  the  commencement  of  bis  trial. 
A  designated  releasee,  as  defined  In  subsec- 
tion (a),  who  Is  found  by  the  court  to  have 
intentionally  delayed  the  trial  of  his  cas« 
shall  be  subject  to  an  order  of  the  court 
modifying  bis  nonflnandal  conditions  of  re* 
lease  under  this  title  to  Insure  that  he 
shall  appear  at  trial  as  required. 
■'S  3165.  Planning  process 

"(a)  Within  sixty  days  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  each  United  States  district  court 
and  the  Superior  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  convene  a  planning  group 
consisting  at  minimum  of  the  Chief  Judge, 
the  United  States  Attorney,  the  FMeral  Pub- 
lic Defender,  if  any,  a  private  attorney  ex- 
perienced In  the  defense  of  criminal  cases  In 
the  district,  the  Chief  United  States  Proba- 
tion Officer  for  the  district,  and  a  person 
skilled  in  criminal  Justice  research  and  plan- 
ning to  act  as  reporter  for  the  group.  The 
group  shall  be  responsible  for  the  initial 
formulation  of  all  district  plans  and  of  the 
reports  required  by  the  Act. 

"(b)  The  planning  and  Implementation 
process  shall  seek  to  accelerate  the  disposi- 
tion of  criminal  cases  in  the  district  con- 
sistent with  the  time  standards  of  the  Act 
and  the  objectives  of  effective  law  enforce- 
ment, fairness  to  accused  persons,  efficient 
Judicial  administration.  and  Increased 
knowledge  concerning  the  proper  function- 
mg  of  the  crlmUial  law.  The  process  shall 
seek  to  avoid  under  enforcement,  over- 
enforcement  and  discriminatory  enforcement 
of  the  law.  prejudice  to  the  prompt  disposi- 
tion of  civil  litigation,  and  undue  pressure 
as  well  as  undue  delay  In  the  trial  of  crimi- 
nal cases. 

"(c)  The  planning  group  shall  address 
Itself  to  the  need  for  reforms  in  the  criminal 
Justice  system,  including  but  not  limited  to 
changes  In  the  grand  Jury  system,  the  finality 
of  criminal  Judgments,  habeas  corpus  and 
collateral  attacks,  pretrial  diversion,  pretrial 
detention,  excessive  reach  of  federal  crimi- 
nal law.  simplification  and  Improvement  of 
pretrial  and  sentencing  procedures,  and  ap- 
pellate delay. 

"(di  The  planning  t'roup  shall  submit  rec- 
ommendations   to    the    District    Court   for 
each   of   the   District  plans   it    must   adopt 
pursuant  to  section  3166. 
-i  3166.  District  plans— generally 

"(aid)  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
twelve -calendar -month  period  following  the 
dale  of  the  enactment  of  the  Speedy  Trial 
Act  of  1974,  each  United  States  district  court, 
with  the  approval  of  the  judicial  council  of 
the  circuit,  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  a  plan  for  the  trial  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  offenses  under  this  chapter  (within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  court)  during  the 
second  and  third  twelve-calendar-month  pe- 
riods following  the  effective  date  of  section 
3161(b)  and  section  3161(c).  Prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  thlrty-slx  calendar  month 
period  following  such  date  of  enactment, 
each  such  court,  with  the  approval  of  such 
council,  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  a  plan  for  the  trial  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  offenses  under  this  chapter  (within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  court)  dviriug  the 
fourth  and  fifth  twelve -calendar-month  pe- 
riods following  the  effective  date  of  section 
3161(b)  and  section  3161(c).  Prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  sixty-calendar-month  period 
following  such  date  of  enactment,  each  such 
court,  with  the  approval  of  such  council, 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Court  a  plan 
for  the  trial  or  other  disposition  of  offenses 
under  this  chapter  (within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  such  court)  during  the  sixth  twelve-cal- 
endar-month period  following  the  effective 
date  of  section  3161(b)  and  section  3161(0. 
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"(2)  Each  such  plan  shall  be  formulated 
pfter  consultation  with,  and  after  consider- 
ing the  recommendations  of.  the  Federal  Ju- 
dicial Center,  and  the  criminal  Justice  plan- 
lAf-s  group  established  for  that  district  pur- 
^  frnt  to  section  3165  The  district  court  may 
.ti'^dify  such  plan  at  any  time  with  the  ap- 
;)ro*ai  of  the  Judicial  council  of  the  circuit 
•W  hhan  mcdify  the  plan  when  directed  by 
u-Ii  council.  The  district  court  shall  notify 
rie  Administratt.e  Office  of  the  UnKcd  States 
c  i'»rt  of  any  modification  of  such  plan. 

"(T^Ml)  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
■  .pive-calendar-month  period  following  the 
ti'"  of  the  enactment  of  the  Spe(^dy  Trial 
Art  If  1974.  the  chief  Judge  for  the  Superior 
C^uri  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  the 
i:'pr')vBl  of  the  Jclnt  Committee  on  Judicial 
-••rfjninlBtratlon  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
-hnll  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Adminls- 
irnM.e  Office  of  t*:e  United  States  Courts  a 
plan  for  the  trial  or  other  disposition  of 
rjffenpp?  under  this  chapter  within  the  Ju- 
ri.-idict:on  of  t-  e  fuperloi  Court  during  the 
'pcnnd  and  third  twelve-calendar-month 
periods  fcllowlng  the  effective  date  of  sec- 
uon  3161(b)  and  .section  3161(c).  Prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  thirty-six -calendar- 
month  period  following  such  date  of  enact- 
ment, the  chief  Judge  of  such  court,  with 
the  approval  of  such  Joint  Committee,  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  a  plan  for 
the  trial  or  other  disposition  of  offenses 
under  this  chapter,  within  the  Jurlsidictlon 
of  such  court,  during  the  fourth  and  fifth 
twelve -calendar-m  en  ih  periods  following 
the  effective  date  of  section  3ici(b)  and 
section  3161(c).  Prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  sixty-calendar -month  period  following 
such  date  of  enacrment.  the  chief  Judge  of 
fiuch  court,  with  the  approval  of  such  Joint 
Committee,  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Court  a  plan  for  the  trUI  or  other  disposition 
of  offenses  under  this  chapter,  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  sucb  court,  during  the  sixth 
twelve-calendar-month  period  following  the 
effective  date  of  section  3161(b)  and  section 
J161(c). 

"(2)  Such  plan  shall  be  formulated  after 
consultation  with,  and  after  considering  the 
recommendations  of.  the  Joint  Committee 
and  the  criminal  Justice  planning  group 
established  pursuant  to  section  3165.  The 
chief  Judge  may  modify  such  plan  at  any 
time  with  the  approval  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  shall  modify  the  plan  when  di- 
rected by  such  Committee.  The  chief  Judge 
shall  notify  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  of  any  modification  of 
such  plan. 

"(c)  Within  fifteen  calendar  months  after 
the  dntc  of  the  enactment  of  the  Speedy 
Trial  Act  of  1974.  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Judicial  Conference,  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Congress  detailing  the 
plans  submitted  to  It  pursuant  to  the  first 
sentence  of  section  3166(a)(1)  and  the  first 
sentence  of  fectlon  3166(b)  (1)  of  this  chap- 
ter. Including  any  legislative  proposals  and 
appropriations  necessary  to  achieve  compli- 
ance with  the  time  limitations  provided  in 
section  3161.  Within  thh-ty-nlne  calendar 
months  following  such  date  of  enactment. 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  with  such  approval,  shall  sub- 
.'uit  such  a  report  to  the  Congress  covering 
plans  submitted  to  such  Office  pursuant  to 
the  second  sentence  of  section  3166(a)  (1) 
luid  the  first  sentence  of  section  3166(b)  (1) 
of  thla  chapter.  Within  sUty-three  calendar 
monilis  followmg  such  date  of  enactment 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  with  such  approval,  shall  sub- 
mit such  a  report  to  the  Congress  covering 
plans  submitted  to  such  Office  pursuant  to 
the  third  sentence  of  section  3166(a)  (l)  and 


the  third  sentence  of  section  3I6G(b)(n  of 
this  chapter. 

"(d)  District  plans  adopted  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall,  upon  adoption,  and  rec- 
onunendations  of  the  District  planning 
group  f.hall,  upon  completion,  become  public 
documents.  They  shall  he  available  (l)  to 
the  bar  and  the  press  In  each  district,  (2) 
to  the  Department  of  Justice.  (3)  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  (4>  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committees  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mlttee?  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepre- 
sentaMvc.  and  (Rt  at  rcrvsonable  cost,  to 
others  who  request  them. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  nut  the 
provisions  of  tliis  section,  and  section  3165 
there  1%  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated su~h  .-.unw  s%  Cr.ngre5s  msv  find  neces- 
sary. 

"?31C7.  Diftrlct  plfins— contents 

"(a)  Fach  District  plan  required  by  sec- 
tion 3166  shall  Include  a  description  of  the 
norms  prevailing  at  the  time  nf  it?  submis- 
sion es  to  characteristics  of  criminal  Justice 
admmifiiratlon  in  the  district.  Including  but 
not  limited  to:  the  time  span  between  arrest 
and  Indictment,  and  Indictment  and  trial; 
the  number  of  matters  presented  to  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  prosecution:  ac- 
ceptance and  rejection  rates  of  proeecutlons, 
and  transfers  to  other  districts  and  tg  state 
prosecution:  the  comparative  number  of 
cases  disposed  of  by  trial  and  by  plea:  the 
rates  of  conviction,  di.-^missal.  acquittal,  nolle 
prosequi,  diversion  and  other  types  of  dis- 
position: and  the  extent  of  preadjudication 
detention  and  releat^e.  by  numbers  of  de- 
fendants and  days  in  custody  or  si  liberty 
prior  to  disposition. 

'•(b>  Each  plan  shal!  Include  a  description 
of  the  time  limits,  procedure  techniques.  In- 
novations, sj-stenu  and  other  methods,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  reUabJe  methods 
for  gathering  and  monltormg  Information 
and  ftatistics,  by  which  the  district  court. 
the  United  States  Attorney,  the  Federal  Pub- 
lic Defender.  If  any.  and  private  attome>-8 
cxperteuced  In  the  defense  of  criminal  cases, 
have  expedited  or  Intend  to  expedite  the  trial 
or  other  disposition  of  cHminal  cases,  con- 
sistent with  the  time  limits  and  other  objec- 
tives set  forth  In  sectioa  3165(b)  and  section 
3166(c). 

**(c)  Each  plan  shall  prescribe  renorting 
forms,  procedures  and  time  requirements, 
consistent  with  section  3168,  for  assembling 
Information  concerning  (i)  the  incidence  of 
and  reasons  for  extensions  of  time  beyond 
the  statutory  or  district  standards.  (2)  the 
Invocation  of  sanctions  for  noncompliance 
with  tlm.e  standards,  and  (3)  the  tacidence 
and  length  of.  reasons  for,  and  remedies  for 
detention  prior  to  trial.  These  forms  shali 
Include  the  pretrial  custody  mformatlon  re- 
quired by  Rule  46(g)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure. 

"(d)  Each  plan  shall  further  specify  the 
rule  changes,  statutory  amendments  and  ap- 
propriations needed  to  effectuate  fm^her  Im- 
provements in  the  administration  of  Justice 
In  the  district  which  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  such  amendments  or  funds. 
"!  3168.  Speedy  trial  reports 

"(a)  Reports  shall  be  filed  for  purposes 
defined  In  this  section  by— 

"(1)  each  prosecutor  and  defense  attorney 
who  seeks  In  an  Individual  case  an  extension 
of  time,  or  to  avoid  a  sanction  for  noncom- 
pliance, in  respect  to  a  time  limit  prescribed 
in  the  Act  or  m  a  district  plan, 

"(2)  each  Judge  who  grants  or  denies  such 
a  request  in  a  case, 

"(3)  each  planning  group,  district  court. 
United  Stales  Attorney,  and  Federal  Public 
Defender  in  a  district,  on  an  annual  basis  at 
the  end  of  each  twelve-calendar-month  pe- 
riod beginning  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  and 
"(4)  the  AdmlnlstralUe  Office  of  the  United 


States  Courts,  the  Unl'.ea  Ststes  Drpariment 
of  Justice,  and  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, on  an  annual  basis  beginning  six  months 
after  the  first  reporting  date  referred  to  in 
subsection  (ai(3)  of  this  section.  The  re- 
poru  referred  to  under  (1 )  and  (2)  may  coi:- 
slst  of  The  memoranda  and  briefs  of  pirtie?. 
and  the  written  or  transrrribed  opinions  r-t 
Judge.^.  and  shall  be  available  to  each  orga- 
nlzati.?n  desi^ated  In  subsection  (a)(8i.  A 
plinniiv.?  gr.-jup  or  district  court  report  r?- 
fenea  to  under  subsection  (a)(3)  may  b? 
satlsHed  by  a  recommendation  submitted 
for  the  sanie  year  under  section  3165  or  a 
plan  subnuttcd  for  the  s-ime  year  under  sec- 
tion 3166  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Judicial  council  of  the  circuit  and  each  orga- 
nization designated  In  subsection  (a)(4)  of 
this  section. 

••(bi  The  contents  of  a  report  shall,  to  the 
extent  applicable  to  a  person  or  agency  des- 
ignated In  subsection  (a)(1),  (2).  and  (3) 
of  this  section.  Include  In  mdividual  cases 
or  in  cumulative  profiles: 

"( 1 1  reasons  for  requesting  or  granting  an 
extension  of  statutoiy  limiu.  or  for  invok- 
ing or  f.-.iUug  to  invoke  an  applicable  sauc- 
ti9n. 

"(2)  the  new  tUnstable  set.  or  requested  to 
be  set,  for  an  extension,  and  the  nature  of  the 
sanction,  if  any.  invoked  for  noncompliance. 

■'(3)  the  effect  on  criminal  Justice  admin- 
istration of  the  prevailing  time  limits  and 
sanctions.  Including  effects  on  prosecatlon. 
defense,  the  Judicial  function,  corrections, 
costs,  trinsfers.  appeals. 

*'{4)  the  Identity  of  cases  which,  because 
of  their  special  characteristics,  deserve  sep- 
arate or  different  time  limits  as  a  matter  of 
statutory  classification,  and 

"(51  other  Information  pertinent  -a  the 
operjticn  and  impllcaUons  of  the  dUtricfs 
plan. 

••(c)  District  reports  filed  under  subsccilea 
(a)  (3)  of  this  section  shall  be  received,  com- 
piled and  analyzed  by  the  national  agencies 
designated  In  subsection  (a)(4)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  distilling  national 
summaries,  and  recommendations  as  to 
cbiuiges  In  niles.  statutes.  Institutions,  ap- 
propriations, reporting  procedures,  or  other 
Ingredients  of  the  criminal  process.  AU  such 
reports  shall  be  filed  with  the  Judiciary  and 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Senaie 
and  the  House. 


"5  3163.  Pilot  districts 

"(a)  There  are  hereby  autborlrei  to  be 
appropriated  W.tMKi.OOO  to  carry  out  the  Ini- 
tial phases  of  planning  and  implementation 
of  Fpeedy  trial  plans  under  this  Act  In  five 
pilot  Federal  judicl.-'l  districts.  The  funds 
shall  remain  available  untu  expended,  and 
requests  to  renew  the  appropriation  shall  re- 
ceive priorltT  If  endorsed  by  the  planning 
groups  in  each  of  such  dLstricts.  and  their 
parent  ogjencles. 

"(b)  The  pilot  districts  shall  be  devtg- 
nnted  .fointly  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  the 
Attorney  General  on  the  basis  of  applica- 
tions received  by  tliem  from  planning  groups 
established  imder  section  3165  Each  such 
application  ehall  describe  in  detaU  the  proc- 
ess by  v.l\ich  the  district  propo^s  to  carry 
out  the  provlrions  of  this  Act  To  be  eligible. 
applications  shall  be  submitted  on  or  before 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  from  the  date 
of  enactment,  and  the  desi^atlon  of  pilot 
districts,  and  the  amount  of  funds  awarded, 
Ehall  be  made  public  no  later  than  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  days  afler  enactment.  AU 
applications  shall  be  public  documents. 

"(c)  No  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section  may  be  expended  in  anv  pilot  dis- 
trict except  by  two-thirds  vote  of  the  plan- 
ning group  Funds  may  be  expended  for  per- 
sonnel, faculties,  and  any  other  purpose 
permitted  by  law.  Where  an  expendlttue  re- 
quires further  action  by  Congress,  as  In  the 
creation  of  an  additional  Judgeship,  stich 
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recommen<ltition  shall  receive  priority  If  en- 
dorsed by  the  national  agencies  designated 
in  section  3166<d). 
■;  3170.  Deftnltlons 
"As  used  m  this  chapter — 
"(I)    the  terma  'Judge'  or  'Judicial  officer' 
mean,  unless  otherwise  Indicated,  any  Unit- 
ed States  magistrate.  Federal  district  Judge, 
or  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and 

"12)  the  terra  'offense'  n^eans  any  crim- 
inal offense,  other  than  a  petty  offense  (as 
defined  in  section  li3»  of  this  tltlei  or  an 
offense  triable  by  courtmartlal.  military 
commlsFion.  provost  court,  or  other  military 
tribunal,  which  is  in  violation  of  any  Act 
of  Congress  and  is  triable  by  any  court  es- 
tablished by  Act  of  Coi:grcEo. 
"i  3171.  SUth  amendment  rights 

"No  provision  of  this  title  shaU  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  bar  to  any  claim  of  denial  of 
speedy  trial  as  reqiUred  by  amendment  VI  of 
the  Constitution". 

TITLE  n— PRETRIAL  SERVICE  AGENCIES 
Sec.  201.  Chapter  207  of  title  18.  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  section 
3152  and  adding  the  following  new  sections: 
"S  3152.  Establishment  of  pretrial  services 
agencies 
"The  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts  sholl  establish, 
on  a  demonstration  basis,  in  each  of  ten 
Judicial  districts  (other  than  the  District  of 
Columbia)  a  pretrial  servicts  agency  author- 
ised to  maintain  effective  supervision  and 
control  over,  and  to  provide  supportive  serv- 
ices to,  defendants  released  imder  this  chap- 
ter. The  dLitrlcta  In  which  such  agencies  are 
to  be  established  shall  be  designated  by  the 


tions  of  the  Judges  of  the  district  court  to 
be  served  by  the  agency,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  shall  appoint  a  chief  pretrial  service 
officer  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  bar  of 
that  court.  Such  officer  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  to  be  established  by  the 
chief  Jtidge  of  the  court,  but  not  in  excess 
of  the  rate  prescribed  for  GS-16  by  section 
5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  The  chief 
pretrial  service  officer,  subject  to  the  general 
policy  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  agency  and  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compciisatlon  of  such  other  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  to  staff  such 
agency,  and  may  appoint  such  experts  and 
consultants  as  may  be  necessary,  pursuant 
to  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
The  compensation  of  such  personnel  so  ap- 
pointed sljall  be  comparable  to  levels  of  com- 
pensation established  In  chapter  53  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code. 

'  i  3154.  Functions    and    powers    of   pretrial 
services  agencies 
"Each   pretrial  services  agency  shall  per- 
form such  of  the  following  functions  as  the 
district  court  to  be  served  may  specify: 

"{l>  (A)  collect,  verify,  and  report 
promptly  to  the  Judicial  officer  information 
pertaining  to  the  pretrial  release  of  each  per- 
son charged  with  an  offense,  and  recom- 
mend appropriate  release  conditions  for  each 
such  person; 

(B)  such  Information  as  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  agency's  flies  or  presented  in  its 
report  or  which  shall  be  divulged  during  the 
course  of  any  hearing  shall  be  used  only  for 
the  purpose  of  a  bail  determination  and  shall 
otherwise    be    confidential.    The    Board    of 


sultation  with  the  Attorney  General,  on  the 
basis  of  such  considerations  as  the  number 
of  crimdnol  cases  prosecuted  annually  in  the 
district,  the  percentage  of  defendants  in 
the  district  presently  detained  prior  to  trial, 
the  Incidence  of  crime  charged  ogalnst  per- 
sons released  pending  trial  under  this  chap- 
ter, and  the  availability  of  community  re- 
sources to  Implement  the  conditions  of  re- 
lease which  may  be  Imposed  under  this 
chapter. 

"i  3153.  Organization    of    pretrial    aervlces 
agencies 

"(a)  The  powers  of  each  pretrial  services 
agency  shall  be  vested  In  a  Board  of  Trustees 
which  shall  consist  of  seven  members.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  establish  general  pol- 
icy for  the  agency. 

"(b>    Members  of   the  Board  of  Trustees     _  ™     .^ 

^n^iS'^t^f^'^H?'?  y,  ^^*  '=*'*;'  ^"''^^  °^  **""     ■*  "*™*  committed  in'the  co^^oVobtaln/ng 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district     pretrial  release 
In    which    such    agency    is    established 


follows : 

"(1)  one  memt>er.  who  shall  be  a  United 
States  district  court  Judge; 

"(2)  one  member,  who  shall  be  the  United 
States  attorney; 

■*(3>  two  members,  who  shall  be  members 
of  the  local  bar  active  in  the  defense  of 
criminal  cases,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
Federal  public  defender,  if  any; 

"(4)  one  member,  who  shall  be  the  chief 
probation  officer:  and 

"(5)  two  members,  who  shall  be  repre- 
sentatives of  community  organizations. 

■■(c)  The  term  of  office  of  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  appointed  pursuant  to 
clauses  <3>  (other  than  a  public  defender) 
and  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  be  three 
years.  A  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  ai  the  original  appoint- 
ment. Any  member  appointed  pursuant  to 
clause  (3)  (other  than  a  public  defender) 
or  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

"(d)    After    reviewing    the   recommenda- 


Uiilted  States  marshal  and  the  United  States 
attorney  such  pretrial  detention  reports  as 
are  requirea  hy  rule  46(g)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure;  and 

"(9)  perform  such  other  functions  as  the 
court  may,  from  time  to  time,  assign. 
"S  31,55.  Report  to  Congress 

"(a)  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  shall  an- 
nually report  to  Congress  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  pretrial  services  agencies,  with 
particular  attention  to  (1)  their  effectiveness 
In  reducing  crime  committed  oy  persons  re- 
ieased  under  this  chapter;  (2)  thchr  effective- 
ness in  reducing  the  volume  and  cost  of  un- 
necessary pretrial  detention;  and  (3)  ihelr 
effectiveness  in  improving  the  operation  of 
'hl3  chapter.  Ihe  Director  shall  include  In  his 
fourth  annual  report  recommendations  for 
any  necessary  modiflcation  of  ihi  chapter  or 
expansion  to  other  districts.  Such  report  shall 
also  compare  the  accomplishments  of  the 
pretrial  services  agencies  with  monetary  bail 
or  .my  other  program  generally  used  in  State 
and  Federal  courts  to  guarant  j  presence  at 

"(b)  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
s;venty-two-month  period  following  the  date 
of  tn?  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  shall  file  a  comprehensive  report  with 
the  Congress  concerning  the  administration 
«nd  operation  of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  of  J974 
including  his  views  and  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto. 
"s3I5C.  Definitions 

"As  used  in  sections  3146  through  3155  of 

iniscliaptcr — 

'(i)  the  term  'judicial  officer'  means  un- 
ifies otherwise  Indicated,  anv  person  or  court 
auUmrized  pursuant  to  section  3041  of  this 
title,  or  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure, to  ball  or  otherwise  release  a  person  be- 
orc  trial  or  sentencing  or  pending  appeal 
in  a  court  of  the  United  States,  and  any  Judge 

Coj;fm^fa"?Sr  ^""'^  '°^  '""^  ^^^^^"  °' 

«j       ,  ,.  ■  ,      '^'    ""  '""'    ouense'  means  anv  crlm- 

fldenllamy  requirement  so  that  access  to  ">"'  offense,  other  than  an  offense'  triable 
agency  flies  will  be  permitted  by  agencies  '•5'  coiirt-martlal.  mUltary  commission  Dro- 
under  contract  pursuant  to  subsection  (4)  "o^'  court,  or  other  mUltary  tribunal  which 
or  this  section:  to  probation  omcers  lor  the  '"  '"  violation  of  an  Act  of  Congress  and  u 
purpose  of  compiling  a  presentence  report  "'able  by  any  court  established  bv  Act  of 
and  in  certain  limited  cases  to  law  enforce-      Congress." 

ment  agencies  for  law  enforcement  purposes.  ^^^-  302.  The  analysis  of  chapter  207  of 
In  no  case  shall  such  information  be  admls-  ""'  "•  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
slble  on  the  issue  of  guut  in  any  Judicial  ''J  striking  out  the  last  Item  and  inserting 
proceeding:  Provided,  however.  That  the  '"  Heu  thereof  the  following: 
Board  of  Trustees  may  permit  such  infor-  "3512.  Establishment  of  Pretrial  Services 
matton  to  be  used  on  the  issue  of  guilt  for  Agencies. 

'      ■  •      ■  -  "3153    OrganliMtlon      of     Pretrial      Services 

Agencies. 

3154    Functions  and  Powers  of  Pretrial  Serv- 


Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  after  con-     T^*««s  shall  issue  regulations  establishing 

policy  on  the  release  of  agency  files.  Such 
regulations  shall  create  an  exception  to  the 
confidentiality  requirement  so  that  such  In- 
formation shall  be  available  to  members  of 
the  agency's  staff  and  to  qualified  persons 
for  purposes  of  research  related  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice.  Such  regu- 
lations may  create  an  exception  to  the  con- 


"(2)  review  and  modify  the  reports  and 
recommendations  specified  In  paragraph  (1) 
for  persons  seeking  release  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3146(e)    or  section  3147; 

"(3)  supervise  persons  released  Into  Its 
custody  under  this  chapter; 

"(4f  with  the  approval  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  op- 
erate or  contract  for  the  operation  of  ap- 
propriate facilities  for  the  custody  or  care 
of  persons  released  under  this  chapter  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  residential  half- 
way houses,  addict  and  alcoholic  treatment 
centers,  and  counseling  services; 

"(5)  inform  the  court  of  all  apparent  vio- 
lations of  pretrial  release  conditions  or  ar- 
rests of  persons  released  to  its  custocy  or 
under  its  supervision  and  recommend  appro- 
priate modifications  of  release  conditions; 

"(6)  serve  as  coordinator  for  other  local 
agencies  which  serve  or  are  eligible  to  serve 
as  custodians  under  this  chapter  and  advise 
the  court  as  to  the  eligibility,  availability, 
and  of  such  agencies; 

"(7)  assist  persons  releasca  under  this 
chapter  in  securing  any  necessary  employ 
ment,  medical,  legal,  or  social  services; 

"(6)    prepare,    in    cooperation    with    the 


Ices  Agencies. 
"3155.  Report  to  Congress. 
"3156.  Definitions." 

Sec.  303.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974.  the  sum  of 
810,000.000,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, such  sum  as  Congress  may  appropriate 

Sec.  304.  Section  604  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  para- 
graphs (9)  through  (12)  of  subsection  va) 
and  suttstltuting  in  Iicu  thereof: 

"(9)  Establish  pretrial  services  agencies 
pursuant  to  section  3152  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code; 

"(10)  Purchase,  exchange,  transfer,  dis- 
tribute, and  assign  the  custody  of  lawbooks. 
equipment,  and  supplies  needed  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  courts. 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  the  offices  of  the 
United  States  magistrates  and  commission- 
ers, and  the  offices  of  pretrial  services 
agencies: 

"(111  Audit  vouchers  and  accounts  of  the 
courts,  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  the  pre- 
trial service  agencies,  and  their  clerical  and 
administrative  personnel; 
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"(13)  Provide  accommodations  for  the 
courts,  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  the  pre- 
trial services  agencies,  and  their  clerical  and 
administrative  personnel; 

"(13)  Perform  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Supreme  Court 
or  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ERVDJ.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  S.  754  was  passed 
earlier  today,  and  there  are  some  tech- 
nical and  clerical  errors  in  the  bill  as  it 
passed. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
correct  technical  and  clerical  errors  In 
the  engrossment  of  the  bill,  and  I  point 
to  one  error  specincally.  The  word  "third" 
on  line  19  of  page  14  should  be  deleted, 
and  in  lieu  thereof,  the  word  "fourth" 
should  be  substituted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EMERGENCY  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  982. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (8.  3782)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  for  1  year  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  Federal  Capital 
contributions  into  the  student  loan  funds  of 
health  professions  education  schools. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
passage  of  S.  3782,  the  Emergency 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act,  This  bill  cosponsored  by  14 
members  of  the  committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  wUl  help  avert  a  financial 
crisis  among  entering  freshmen  in  nurs- 
ing and  health  professions  schools.  With- 
out this  legislation  there  will  be  no  loans 
to  new  health  students  and  as  my  col- 
league. Senator  Taft.  pointed  out  on 
hitroductlon  of  the  bill  last  week,  other 
financial  assistance  programs  will  be  un- 
available to  these  students. 

This  bill  would  make  no  substantive 
changes  in  the  law.  It  would  simply  ex- 
tend the  previous  authorization  for 
health  professions  and  nurstog  loan  pro- 
grams for  1  year. 

Senator  Taft  and  I  detailed  the  Impact 
of  this  legislation  on  students  at  various 
institutions  when  the  blU  was  introduced 
and  I  have  since  received  other  letters 
and  telegrams  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  enter  in  the  Recohd  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Piesident,  with  the  passage  of  this 
legislation,  the  Senate  has  today  helped 
to  avert  serious  hardships  for  many  de- 
serving students.  I  look  forward  to  pas- 
sage of  similar  legislation  in  the  other 
body  to  resolve  this  crisis. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  corre- 


spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Stat*  TJmiversxtt 

or  New  Tobk, 
Washington,  DC,  July  22,  int. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Old  Senate  Office  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Scnatos  Javtts:  On  behalf  of  the  73 
institutions  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York,  we  applaud  your  introduction  of  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  nursing  and  health 
professions  loan  programs.  Without  this  leg- 
islation many  deserving  students  would  be 
denied  financial  aid  this  fall.  In  the  State 
University  alone  Martin  Lefkovltz,  student 
Plnaiiclal  Aid  Director,  estimates  that  over 
1800  students  will  be  affected  In  some  man- 
ner. 

Your  prompt  action  on  this  measure  has 
helped  to  avert  a  financial  crisis  for  these 
students  and  we  greatly  appreciate  your  con- 
tinuing efforts  in  behalf  of  higher  education 
in  New  York. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAsc  P.  Claixe, 
Director,  Washington  Office. 

Buftalo,  N.T.. 

July  19,  IS?4. 
Senator  Jacob  jAvrrs, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Your  support  for  S  3782  Emergency  House 
Professions  Assistance  Act  Is  urgently  solic- 
ited. This  legislation  wUI  have  a  direct  influ- 
ence on  the  2,594  students  enroUed  Sony 
Health  Sciences  Center  at  Buffalo. 

P.  C.  Pannux, 
Vice  President,  Health  Sciences. 

MOBRCSVnXE.  N.Y. 

July  19.  J974. 
Senator  Jacob  J^vrrs, 
Capitol  One,  D.C.: 

Urgently  request  your  support  of  Senate 
bill  3782  Emergency  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act.  This  past  year  25 
nursing  studente  (15.870  in  loans  9  received 
»4.ieo  in  scholarships  at  this  college.  Most  of 
our  nursing  students  come  from  poor,  rural, 
medically  underserved  central  New  York 
State,  and  returned  to  their  communities 
to  work.  Without  Federal  aid  many  now  in 
the  program  would  be  unable  to  continue 
their  study,  and  future  enrollement  of  needy 
students  wiu  fall  short.  Further,  this  college 
plans  an  Innovative  career  ladder  program  in 
Oswego,  beginning  summer  1975  to  turn  li- 
censed practical  nurses  Into  registered  nurses 
Oswego  County  is  critically  short  of  regis- 
tered nurses,  without  Federal  loans  and 
scholarships,  this  programs  future  will  be  in 
doubt. 

John  w.  Stewart, 
Vice  President,  Suny  Agricultural  and 
Technical    College    at    MorrtsvUte, 
Morrisville,    N.Y. 


More  than  178  students  enrolled  In  program 
here.  Passage  of  your  bui  urgent  for  at  least 
one-nrth  of  entering  students.  Further  in- 
formation available  from  Washington  office 
State  University  of  New  York. 

James  E.  Suenton. 

President. 

Genevieve  McQuiluh. 

johkstown.  n.y.. 

July  23. 1374. 
Hon.  Jacob  jAvrrs. 
Old  Senate  Office  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  support  bill  S3762  to  extend  for 
one  year  authorization  for  health  professions 
and  nursing  student  loan  prograni.  More 
than  fifteen  students  enrolled  in  such  pro- 
gram here.  Urge  passage  of  the  bill  for  at 
least  one-fifth  of  entering  students.  Further 
information  avaUable  from  Washington  of- 
fice SUNY. 

Hadley  S,  DxPtJT. 
President,  Fulton  Montgomery  Commu- 
nity College. 

POUGHKEEPSK,   N.Y., 

'  July  13, 1)74. 

Hon,  JACOB  jAVtrs, 
Capitol  One,  D.C.: 

Strongly  support  your  bUl  S37B2  to  stu- 
dents for  one  year  authorization  for  health 
provisions  and  nursing  student  loan  program. 
More  than  150  students  enrolled  In  such  a 
program  here.  Passage  of  your  bUl   urgent 
for  at  least  one-fifth  of  interning  students. 
John  Dkuenkoff. 
Dept.   Head,  Dept.  o/  Health   Technol- 
ogies,  Dutchess   Community   College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y, 

SnrrEiiN.  N.Y., 

July  23, 1)74. 
Sen.  J.AcoB  jAvrrs. 
Senate  Office  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  favor  your  S-37S2  health  profes- 
sions etc.  authorization.  Expect  500  students 
or  more  here  this  fall. 

John  CAmtET. 
Executive     Vice     President,     Rockland 
Community  College,  Suffem,  N.Y. 

Alfbed,  N.Y., 
July  22, 1974. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits, 
Capitol  One,  D.C.: 

Bequest  support  of  8-3782,  essential  to 
students  this  college. 

David  HoNTiNGTOit, 
President,  Al/red  State  College,  Al/red. 
N.Y. 


Ithaca.  N.Y., 
„  .  July  la,  1974. 

Senator  Jacob  K.  jAVrrs 
US.  Senate  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  you  to  push  for  passage  of  S  3782  bUI 
to  extend  authorization  of  the  Emergency 
Health  Professions  Educational  Asslsunce 
Act.  Our  students  will  be  In  Jeopardy  If  this 
Is  not  done. 

George  C.  Poppensiek 
Dfon,  New  York  State  Veterinary  Col- 
lege, Cornell  Vnitersity,  Ithaca.  NY. 

BDFFAI.O.   N.T.. 

„        .  July  2Z,  1974. 

Hon,  Jacob  Javits. 
Capital  One.  D.C.: 

Strongly  support  your  bill  S3782  to  extend 
for  one  year  authorization  for  health  pro- 
fession and  nursing  student  loan  program. 


Seloeit.  N.Y., 

July  23, 1974. 
Hon.  Jacob  jAvtrs, 
Old  Senate  Office  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  support  your  bUi  S3782  to  extend 
for  one  year  authorization  for  health  pro- 
fession and  nursing  student  loan  programs. 
Passage  of  your  blU  urgent  for  at  least  one- 
fifth  of  entering  students.  Further  informa- 
tion avaUable  from  Washington  Olfice  State 
University  of  New  York. 

Albekt  M.  Aumeruan. 
President,  Suffolk  Community  College. 

Canton.  N.Y., 

July  23.  1974. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
Capitol  One,  D.C.: 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  continuation  of 
8-3782  which  wUl  continue  the  Emergency 
Health  Professional  Educational  Assistance 
Act.  Defeat  of  this  bin  wUI  affect  33  nursing 
students  who  anticipate  financial  aid  support 
which  win  total  833,000.00. 

Da.  Eabx.  McArthoti. 
President,     Canton      Agricultural     and 
Technical  College  State,  Vnirersily  of 
Nea  York,  Canton,  N.Y. 
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Jidy  2S,  1974. 


JoHNffTOWM,   N.T., 
Hon.  Jaccb  Jatits, 
Old  Senate  Office  Btdg.. 
WoMhtTi^on.  DjC-: 

Strongly  support  your  WII  S  37OT  to  extend 
for  one  year  autborisatlcm  for  health  protes- 
slons  and  nursing  student  loan  program. 
More  than  fifteen  students  enrolled  In  such 
program  here.  Urge  passage  of  your  bill  for 
at  least  i^  of  entering  studenu.  Further  In- 
fonnatk>n  available  from  Washington  office 
SUNT. 

Haolet  S.  Depdt. 
President  Fulton  Montgomery  Commu- 
nity College. 

COhVMBVS,  ORIO, 

July  22, 1974. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  javtts. 
Capitol  Two.  D.C.: 

Ttumlca  and  congratulations  for  your  sup- 
port of  nursing  througti  s.  3782.  Tour  leader- 
ship  la  appreciated. 

ROBntT  E.  DOHZSTT, 

Ohio  Nurses  Assoc. 


Fakmincoalc,  NT-. 

July  22. 1974. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits. 
Capitol  One.  DC: 

Regarding  tbe  Senate  bUl  :t3782  "Jbaer- 
gency  B^lth  Professional  Assistance  Act." 
We  at  Parmlngdale  College  urge  ttiat  this  bUl 
be  passed  becAose  of  the  vahie  it  will  be  to 
our  Btudenu  at  this  college.  217  studenu  In 
nursing  and  dental  hygiene  along  with 
others  wU!  not  receive  flnanciai  aid  If  this 
btll  is  not  passed.  The  entire  college  com- 
munity urge  support  of  this  bai  and  are 
depending  upon  your  backing. 

Crailcs  W.  Laffin.  Jr.. 
President.  State  University  Agricultural 
and    Technical   College,   Farmingdale. 

BlOOKLTN.  N.Y.. 

July  i:.1974. 
Senator  Jacob  JAvrrs. 
Capitol  One,  D.C.: 

Strongly  urge  you  vote  favorably  for  8- 
3783,  faUure  of  passage  wo\i]d  deprive  a  sig- 
nificant number  <860  medical  student*.  176 
nursing  students.  230  allied  health  profes- 
sional students)  of  students  at  Downstate 
Medical  Center.  State  University  of  Kew 
Tork,  Broolclyn.  of  vitally  needed  financial 
Bid  and  could  impair  their  careers  m  h;:alth 
service*. 

Calvin  H.  Pumpton  M.D.. 

Pre«den(. 

BaocKPOtT,  N.y.. 

July  22. 1974. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
V.S.  Senate  Chambers, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  acNAToR  Jattts:  This  communication 
is  to  urge  your  support  for  the  passage  of  hill 
3783,  Emergency  Health  Profession  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act. 

310  studenu  would  be  affected  by  this  bill 

at  the  State  University  College  at  Brockport. 

The     college     community     at     Brockport 

strongly  supports  the  passage   of   the   bUl. 

Your  consJderatton  Is  greatly  appreciated. 

Cordially. 

ALBERT  W,  Brown, 

President. 

Stracosx.  K.Y.. 

July  22. 1974 
Rod.  Jacob  Javfts, 
Capitol  1.  DC: 

Strongly  support  your  blU  S3782  to  extend 
for  one  year  authorisation  for  health  pro- 
fessions and  nursing  student  loan  program. 
More  than  387  students  enrolled  In  such  pro- 
grams here.  Passage  of  your  bill  tugent  for 
at  least   1 '5  of  entering  students.  Further 


tnfonnatlon  available  from  Waahlnxtan  of- 
fice SUNY. 

Dr.  Rot  A.  Pricr, 
Interim     President,     OnonOoga     Com- 
mutUty  College.  Sj^-acute,  N.Y. 

TiOT.  N.Y.. 
July  22, 1974. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits, 
CojrifoIf.2).C.. 

Strongly  support  btU  S3782  to  extend  for  i 
year  authorization  for  the  health  professions 
and  nursing  student  loan  program.  More  than 
1,000  students  enrolled  In  these  programs  at 
this  college.  Passage  of  bill  urgent  for  fur- 
ther information  conUct  SUNY.  Washington 
Office.  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  Northwest, 
Washington. 

James  J.  Fitsgibdoks, 
Hudson  Valley  Community  College. 

Albaitt,  N.Y.. 

July  22, 1974. 
Hon.  Jacob  Javtts. 
Capitol  One.  D.C: 

Strongly  support  your  bill  S3782  to  extend 
for  one  year  authorization  for  health  profes- 
sions and  nursing  student  loan  programs. 
More  than  10,000  students  are  engaged  In 
nursing  programs  alone  in  New  York's  com. 
munity  colleges.  Passage  of  BUl  urgent  for  at 
least  1,000  first  year  students,  further  in- 
formation available  from  Washington  Office, 
State  University  of  New  York. 

HSJfBlCK  N.  DUIXEA. 

Assistant  Deputy  to  the  Chancellor  for 
Community  Colleges. 

ACBURN.  N.Y.. 

July  22, 1974. 
Hon.  Jacob  Javits, 
Capitol  One,  D.C: 

Strongly  support  your  bill  S3782  to  extend 
for  one  year  authorization  of  health  program 
and  nursing  student  loan  program.  More 
than  180  students  enrolled  in  such  programs 
here.  Passage  of  your  bill  urged  for  at  least 
1/5  of  entering  students.  Further  Informa- 
tion avkUable  State  University  of  New  York, 
Washington,  D.C. 

SinuxT  H.  Vargason, 
Chairman.  Dept.  Health  Careers   Tech- 
nologies. 

PurrsBtnu;,  N.Y.. 

July  22. 1974. 
Senator  Jacob  JAvrrs, 
Old  Senate  Office  BuHding, 
CttpUol  One,  DjC: 

Strongly  suppOTt  your  bill  to  extend  for 
1  year  authorization  for  health  professions 
and  student  loan  programs.  Over  65  nursing 
students  are  enrolled  here  each  year.  Passage 
of  your  bill  is  urgent. 

James  Pletcher. 
Dean,  Clinton  Community  College. 

AtnuRN,  N.Y.. 

July  22.  1974. 
Hon  Jacob  JAvrrs. 
Capital  One.  D.C: 

Strongly  support  your  bill  S.  3783  to  extend 
for  1  year  authorization  of  health  program 
and  nursing  student  loan  program.  More  than 
180  Students  enrolled  in  such  programs  here. 
PRssage  of  your  btll  urged  for  at  least  one- 
fifth  of  entering  students.  Further  Informa- 
tion available.  State  University  of  New  York 
Washington,  D.C. 

Albert  T.  Skiniter. 
Presidenf ,  Auburn  Community  College. 

ALBTTQUEROtrr.  N.  Mex.. 

July  23.  1974. 
Senator  Jacob  Javtts, 
Capitol  Two.  D.C: 

The  following  message  has  today  been  sent 
to  New  Blexlco  Congressmen:  It  is  Imperative 
for  both  State  and  national  health  needs 
that  emergency  authorization  bills  S.  3783 
and  HJl.  15995  be  passed  and  that  the  re- 


spective Appropriatloa  OommlttcM  of  Con- 
gress provide  f unfUng  for  the  program  Imme- 
diately. 

Chestkb  C.  Travslbtead, 
Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs.  Vni- 
versity  of  New  Mexico. 

Haxrisburc.  Pa.. 

July  22, 1974. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits, 
Capitol  Hill.  D.C: 

Appreciate  your  support  of  S.  3782.  Loan 
provisions  for  first-year  nursing  students  are 
Important. 

Kathrth  Grove. 
Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Nursing 
Association. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  tan 

pleased  to  support  the  emergency  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  present  healtti  pro- 
fessions and  nursing  loan  programs  for 
1  year.  Last  week  I  joined  my  friend  and 
colleaKue  from  New  York.  Senator  Javits. 
in  introducing  this  legulation.  I  want 
him  to  know  how  much  I  value  his  lead- 
ership, dedication,  and  cooperation  on 
vital  health  legislation.  His  sustained  ef- 
fort of  excellence  in  this  area  is  mag- 
nificent. Without  such  legislation  thou- 
sands of  new  health  professions  students 
just  beginning  their  education  will  be  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  receive  financial 
assistance  and  many  may  be  compelled 
to  drop  out.  While  the  committees  in 
both  bodies  are  currently  working  on  new 
health  manpower  legislation  revising  the 
expired  loan  programs,  it  is  now  apparent 
that  action  cannot  be  ccHnpleted  in  time 
to  provide  support  to  this  year's  entering 
students.  Over  one-half  of  the  enteiing 
classes  in  medical  school,  a  total  of  14.500 
students,  will  require  loans  and  over  one- 
half  of  the  loans  to  be  made  would  have 
come  from  the  health  professions  loan 
program.  Of  the  total  96.000  nursing 
students  entering  school  this  year,  from 
15  to  20  percent  were  expected  to  receive 
the  special  nursing  student  loans  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  grants  and  loans  for 
which  they,  as  undergraduate  students, 
qualify. 

The  current  situation  in  which  HEW 
would  provide  the  loan  funds  only  to  stu- 
dents who  had  received  loans  in  the  past 
is  creating  chaos  and  will  cause  great 
hardship  to  students  just  entering  very 
demanding  courses  of  study.  Further, 
this  action  comes  so  late  that  other  fi- 
nancial aid  funds  are  already  allocated 
on  the  expectation  that  health  loan 
funds  would  have  been  available.  This  is 
truly  a  national  problem  affecting  stu- 
dents in  institutions  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  this  is  an 
emergency  situation.  There  are  no  sat- 
isfactory alternatives.  While  new  legis- 
lation will  soon  be  passed,  it  cannot  aid 
this  class  of  nursing  and  health  profes- 
sional students,  and  I  urge  speedy  ap- 
proval of  the  legislation. 

Finally.  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
Seriate  is  about  to  take  in  adopting  this 
legislation  is  similar  to  action  the  Con- 
gress took  in  June  of  1971  when  it  was 
also  necessary  to  enact  emergency  legis- 
lation to  reauthorize  tbe  student  assist- 
ance programs  of  titles  VII  and  VIII  of 
the  Pubhc  Health  Service  Act. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows; 

ne  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rt,iresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.^^vierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
uiAy  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Health  Pro- 
fc^islons  Educational  Assistance  Act". 

AMENDMENTS    TO    PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE    ACT 

Kec.  2.  (a)  Section  742(a)(3)  ol  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  period  alter  "1974"  the  first  time  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  m  Ueu  thereof  a  comma 
and  'and  a  like  amount  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975.'*. 

( b )  Section  834  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "June 
30.  1974."  the  following:  "and  a  like  amount 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1975,". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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INFLATION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  worthwWle  series  of  editorials  and 
Hrticlcs  on  Inflation,  the  No.  1  Question 
confronting  tlie  Nation  todav,  appeared 
in  thie  Boston  Globe,  beginning  on  Thurs- 
day morning.  July  18.  and  ending  on 
Monday  morning,  July  22. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  this  is- 
sue to  the  people  of  this  Nation  at  this 
time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
.series  of  articles  on  inflation  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Intuition:   A  New  Puicue  on  Us  Ail I 

Every  consumer  knows  that  Inflation 
means  liigher  prices  for  nearly  every  product 
ana  service  goiten  througli  the  marketplace 
For  tlie  past  two  years  It  has  been  a  cruel 
disease,  doubly  frightening  because  it  Is 
widespread,  afflicting  every  Industrial  nation 
around  the  world,  and  because  It  has  resist- 
ed strong  medicine  as  well  as  weak. 

Our  own  inflation  has  been  extremely  con- 
spicuous because  two  major  consumer  cate- 
gories—food and  fuel— have  seemed  to  soar 
out  of  sight.  Pood  prices  have  Increased  about 
20  percent  on  average  In  the  past  year.  But 
this  leap  has  had  unequal  Impact  on  our 
population.  Poorer  persons  liave  to  devote  a 
third  or  more  of  (heir  income  to  food  alone 
and  surveys  of  their  buying  habits  show  they 
have  no  luxuries  In  their  menus  to  elimi- 
nate for  the  sake  of  economizing.  And  no 
one  need  be  reminded  of  the  spectacular  rise 
in  petroleum  prices  triggered  by  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  last  winter. 

Food  prices  are  a  chilling  case  study  of  the 
complexity  of  the  Inflation  problem.  Public 
policy  could,  given  the  legislative  will,  at 
le.ist  soften  the  blow  to  the  poorest  members 
of  our  society.  This  Is  being  done  to  some 
extent  through  the  food  stamp  program 
which  allows  low-income  tamUles  to  pur- 
chase groceries  at  discount  prices.  But  the 
discomits  have  failed  to  keep  up  with  the 
use  In  prices  and  only  a  third  of  those  eli- 
gible have  made  use  of  the  program 

Even  u  au  those  who  are  poor  did  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  there  would 
ttill  b«  an  Implicitly  lower  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  the  remainder  of  the  population 
lorced  to  pay  higher  prices  for  food  presum- 
ably at  the  expense  of  other  portions  of  the 
lamlly  budget,  or  to  curteil  aomo  aspect  of 


their  food  budget.  While  one  might  cont«nd 
that  a  large  segment  of  our  population  eats 
too  much,  no  one  can  advocate  Inflation  as 
the  means  for  solving  that  problem. 

Meanwhile,  the  food  price  problem  does 
not  exist  In  a  vacuum.  Perhaps  too  much 
attention  has  been  focused  on  commodities 
like  wheat  and  soybeans  and  meat.  Each  of 
these  IS  Important  In  Its  own  right  but  other 
sectors  are  now  also  on  the  run.  Truck  crops, 
fresh  fruit  and  canned  goods  are  the  latest 
candidates  for  the  spotlight,  driven  up 
partly  by  short  supply  that  Is  the  result  of 
lncree.>cd  demand  for  housing.  If  this  sounds 
strange.  It  Is  not.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
truck  farms  and  orchards  In  California,  New 
Jersey,  Long  Island,  Florida  and  even  New 
England  have  been  sold  off  to  real  estate  de- 
velopers, cutting  Into  agricultural  produc- 
tive capacity.  The  developers  were  able  to 
bid  successfully  for  the  land  because  the 
•price  of  residential  real  estate  has  risen  vir- 
tually everywhere  to  levels  that  make  it  un- 
economic to  farm  surburban  land.  Thus,  ur- 
ban sprawl  has  not  only  desecrated  the  rural 
landscape.  It  has  contributed  to  higher  food 
prices  as  well. 

If  household  demands  for  food  and  housing 
have  contributed  to  the  Inflationary  spiral 
in  an  unintentional  way.  corporate  decisions 
h,ive  been  consciously  undertaken.  Rising 
labor  costs  have  encouraged  lnci«ased  auto- 
mation, a  process  that  sometimes  means 
lower  product  costs  for  consumers.  But 
sometimes  In  the  helter-skelter  rush  to  com- 
plete capital  projects,  corporations  bid  vigor- 
ously against  each  other  for  manpower  and 
materials  to  get  the  Job  done.  General  Mo- 
tors' plant  m  Lordstown,  Ohio,  has  won  fame 
for  the  automation  battles  with  Its  work 
force.  Less  well  known  outside  the  construc- 
tion Industry  are  the  complaints  from  con- 
tractors who  lost  manpower  to  hurry-at-all- 
costs  demands  to  finish  other  plants.  OM 
may  well  have  acted  rationally  fn  speeding 
a  plant  to  build  small  cars  but  Its  decisions 
did  nothing  to  ease  the  heavy.  Inflationary 
pressure  under  which  construction  has  been 
functioning  for  years. 

At  the  same  time,  corporations  have  been 
borrowing  heavUy  to  finance  expansion.  In 
the  process  they  have  contributed,  along 
with  other  borrowers,  of  course,  to  escalating 
Interest  rates.  This  escalation  in  the  price  of 
borrowing  has  puUed  funds  out  of  the  tra- 
ditional source  of  money  for  financing  hous- 
ing, and  starts  have  fallen  to  an  annual  rate 
of  about  1.4  mUllon  from  last  year's  3.4  mil- 
lion. That  may  reduce  urban  sprawl  but  it 
cannot  really  be  seen  as  an  improvement  In 
the  general  quality  of  life. 

A  third  major  contributor  to  Inflation  has 
been  government.  There  Is  no  easy,  compre- 
hensive explanation  for  the  Inflation  we  are 
now  enduring  but  the  tact  Is  that  It  started 
In  about  1965  after  Bve  yeors  of  nearly  stable 
prices.  And  It  coincided  almost  exactly  with 
the  escalation  of  hostilities  In  Vietnam— 
hostuitles  that  were  a  heavy  drain  on  the 
Federal  budget  at  a  time  when  there  was 
ccnsHerable  reluctance  to  Increase  taxes 
President  Johnson  refused  to  ask  Congress 
for  an  increase  and  the  Treasury  experienced 
a  combined  deficit  of  almost  834  billion  In 
fiscal  years  1967  and  1968. 

Congress  finally  enacted  a  surtax  In  1968 
and  the  deficits  tempornrlly  vanished  for  two 
years.  But  in  1970,  with  the  country  headed 
for  a  recession,  the  surtax  was  repealed  while 
the  war  boUed  on.  In  the  followirg  three 
years  a  total  deficit  of  more  than  »60  billion 
pumped  printing  press  money  into  the 
economy— and  the  Inflation,  which  had  held 
In  the  neighborhood  of  5  percent  a  vear 
began  Its  steepest  rise. 

At  the  same  time  otiier  Federal  pollclet 
often  with  soimd  elements  from  other  points 
of  view,  tended  to  exacerbate  the  problem, 
culminating  in  the  encouragement  of  ex- 
tensive wheat  purchases  by  tbe  Soviet  Cnlon 
In  1972— purchases  in  which  the  US.  Govern- 


ment made  no  attempt  to  stand  between 
buyers  and  seUers.  While  that  story  has 
never  been  told  in  full,  there  Is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Administration  totally 
underestimated  the  effect  the  purchases 
would  have  In  the  wheat  market.  At  the 
time  of  the  Initial  negotiations  wheat  was 
selUng  for  about  tLSO  a  bushel.  An  Increase 
to  about  $1.75  would  have  made  American 
farmers,  headed  for  the  polls  that  November 
quite  happy  and  would  not  have  had  much 
Impact  on  consumer  prices.  Instead,  wheat 
soared  to  $6  and  took  virtually  all  foods 
with  It. 

The  explanations  for  mtlatlon  may  be 
difficult  to  find  In  satisfactory  form.  But  even 
a  cursory  look  at  the  past  shows  clearly  that 
three  major  sectors— the  consumer  himself, 
business.  Including  farm  business,  and  gov- 
ernment— have  made  visible  contributions  to 
the  process.  Unwinding  Inflation  Is  not  going 
to  be  the  Job  of  any  single  group — or  even 
any  single  nation.  Developing  policies  to 
achieve  an  end  to  inflation  wiu  be  no  easier 
than  defining  its  causes. 


iNf  LATIOK  ;  EVERTOKE  IS  A  L06BK — 2 

In  our  cowboys-and-Indlans.  cops-and- 
robbers  society  there  are  only  good  guys  and 
bad  guys,  winners  and  losers.  Or  so  It  seems 
most  of  the  time. 

That  tendency  to  categorize  emerges  viv- 
idly as  we  grope  for  explanations  of  and 
solutions  for  the  Inflation  that  has  us  so 
firmly  In  Its  grip.  Each  of  us  has  his  own  set 
of  villains  for  our  Inflation— the  Arab  oil 
countries  and  the  multmatlonal  compantM 
that  operate  there.  The  farmers  who  grow 
our  food.  President  Nixon  once  singled  out 
the  "middle  men."  Apartment  owners  Tlie 
banks  for  pushing  up  Interest  rates  The 
managers  of  supermarkets  who  change 
prices  of  goods  while  they  are  on  the  shelve" 
Just  pasting  new  price  labels  o-.er  the  old 
ones. 

Some  accusations  are  more  e.sot«Hc  A 
group  of  economists,  headed  by  Milton  FMed. 
man  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  contends 
that  International  Inflation  is  solely  the  re- 
siUt  of  excessive  creation  of  money  by  cen- 
tral banks— that  If  only  they  would  restrict 
It  to  a  steady  rate  of  growth  of  about  8  per- 
cent a  year  there  would  be  no  Infiatlon. 

And  It  Is  "standard  '  wisdom  that  govern- 
ment deficits  are  to  blame  for  InfUtlon. 

The  villain  theory  Is  easy  to  subscribe  to 
In  an  assortment  of  ways.  It  conforms,  first 
of  all.  to  our  commonly  held  wlnners-and- 
losers  picture  of  society. 

In  the  second  place,  each  mflatlonary  event 
taken  separately  does  have  a  mlnl-vUIaln  at 
the  least.  A  corporation  protecto  lU  toterests 
by  passing  along  its  own  higher  costs  for 
labor,  credit  and  materials  m  the  form  of 
higher  prices.  In  the  short  run.  American 
corporations  have  done  reasonably  well  Oil 
corporations,  the  most  notorious  group  for 
the  past  years,  had  much  higher  profits  In 
1973  than  m  1973— sometimes  as  much  as 
double.  But  they  counter-complam  that  their 
rate  of  return  on  capital,  even  after  the  one- 
year  leap,  still  runs  behind  the  rest  of  indus- 
try and  that  the  1973  Increase  looks  large 
only  because  it  comes  after  depressed  earn- 
ings In  1972. 

Corporations  as  a  group  hive  done  well 
Last  year  corporate  profits  after  taxes  rose 
to  $70  billion  from  565  billion  In  1972— a  rise 
of  27  per=ent.  But  even  with  that  whoppmg 
Increase  In  one  year,  corporate  proflu  were 
only  51  percent  above  the  «485  billion  netted 
in  196o— the  year  from  which  most  persons 
date  the  begtoning  of  the  current  mflatlon 
During  thi  same  Interval  gross  national  prod- 
uct rose  88  percent  to  $1289.1  billion  in  1973 
from  $668.9  billion  In  1965. 

Individuals  don't  have  to  be  told  they 
have  not  done  well  in  the  current  Inflation 
but  a  tew  statistics  »nu  show  them  just 
how  costly  It  has  been.  Measured  In  "con- 
stant"   doUars — adjusted   to   take    into   ac- 
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count  loss  in  value  through  Increased 
prlcea^ftverage  weekly  earnings  for  nil  man- 
ufacturing stood  at  »U3.79  In  1965.  They 
reached  a  peak  at  tl34.97  last  September  and 
then  tumbled  to  a  low  of  (11S.43  In  AprU — 
less  than  ^  a  week  higher  tu  real  terms  than 
they  had  been  nine  yearE  ago.  B^en  the  re- 
bound to  SI  19^7  since  April  represents  a 
trivial  gain  for  auch  a  long  period  vhen 
there  la  an  uneasy  presumption  of  Improv- 
ing genera)  affluence. 

Investors  have  had  little  reason  to  rejoice, 
taken  as  a  group.  Common  stocks  have  been 
touted  for  years  as  a  "hedge  against  Infla- 
tion" on  the  theory  that  as  the  prices  of 
goods  and  services  rose,  stock  prices  would 
rlae  with  them.  During  the  yaars  since  1965 
stocks  have  had  their  ups  and  downs  but 
the  Standard  &  Poor's  index  oi  SOO  stocks, 
a  widely  followed  Indicator.  Is  just  about 
where  It  started. 

And  interest  races  have  risen  to  record 
levels.  A  top-rated  Bell  System  subsidiary 
offered  9175  mUlion  bonds  at  9.65  percent — 
and  found  investors  slow  to  buy.  The  Inves- 
tors are  no  doubt  asking  themselves  If  that 
is  enough  at  a  time  when  consumer  prices 
are  rising  at  10  percent  a  year. 

Worse,  those  high  Interest  rales  for  many 
corporate  offerings  mean  the  managements 
of  the  borrowing  companies  have  to  charge 
consumers  prices  that  wUl  pay  for  their  cost 
of  money  for  the  lift  of  the  issue.  At  10  per- 
cent Interest — a  common  rate,  give  or  take 
a  quarter  of  a  percent  or  so — a  ao-year  bond 
is£ue  for  tiOO  million  will  wind  up  costing 
consumers  $300  million  in  cash  outlay  for 
whatever  physical  property  the  loan  flnanced- 
Tbat,  friends,  is  Inflation. 

Some  people  and  some  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy are  less  ravaged  than  others  by  the  ef- 
fects of  rising  prices.  The  stronger  corpora- 
tions have  passed  along  their  higher  coat.=i 
and  the  stronger  labor  unions  have  had  cost- 
of -living  clauses  written  into  their  wage  con- 
tracts. But  the  political  process  keeps  pres- 
sure on  them,  too.  The  oil  industry  Is  facing 
probable  repeal  of  the  depletion  allowance, 
the  process  being  accelerated  by  widespread 
frustration  and  anger  over  prices  in  general 
and  oil  prices  In  particular.  And  Congress, 
though  stalled  right  now  in  a  broad  reex- 
amination of  all  tax  loopholes,  can  be 
counted  on  to  take  a  much  closer  look  once 
the  Watergate  case  has  worked  lis  way 
through  to  a  conclusion. 

The  message  from  the  nominal  winners  Is 
clear:  in  inflation,  there  Is  no  safe  place  to 
hide,  no  perfect  hedge.  Gold.  too.  has  failed. 
While  it  soared  to  $177  an  ounce  last  winter. 
It  has  now  fallen  to  $130.  That's  a  sleeper 
decline  tban  the  stock  market.  Inflation 
makes  sure  that  there  are  plenty  of  losers 

Intxation:   It  Won't  End  Soon 

The  worst  part  about  the  Inflation  with 
which  we  are  now  living  la  that  it  will  not 
vanlah  overnight.  Nor  will  It  disappear,  how- 
ever that  may  ultimately  be  accomplished, 
without  discomfort. 

A  look  at  the  past  may  not  prove  too  much 
about  our  current  experience  since  this  in- 
flatlou  is  more  severe,  more  pervasive  and 
more  deeply  embedded  than  any  other  to 
grip  this  country.  But  several  key  points  do 
emerge. 

In  the  past  30  years  there  have  been  three 
previous  bursts  of  inflation — the  flrst  two 
of  which  seem  like  child's  play  In  compari- 
son with  the  present  problem.  The  first  ac- 
companied the  Korean  war  when  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of 
more  than  2  percent  in  1951-53.  That  rate 
ot  increase  dropped  away  In  the  following 
two  years  and  In  1954-55  the  CPI  actually 
fell  slightly — the  only  time  in  the  past  two 
decades  it  registered  a  decline.  But  In  the 
process  of  that  decline,  the  country  went 
through  the  recession  of  1953-54  when  un- 
emnloyment  rose  to  6  percent. 

The  second  spurt  followed  quickly.  By  1957 
prices  were  rising  at  more  than  3  percent 


when  the  Elsenhower  AdminJstmtlon  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  moved  quickly  to  regain 
control  through  tight  flscal  and  monetary 
policies-  Tiavj  also  put  the  country  back  Into 
recession,  and  unemployment  reached  its 
highest  level  at  any  time  since  the  Depres- 
sion— more  tban  7  percent. 

A  milder  repeat  was  staged  in  1960  after 
price  increases  had  rebounded  to  about  I<^ 
percent  and  tight  financial  policies  led  to  the 
recession  that  man;  felt  played  a  role  in  the 
narrow  defeat  of  Richard  Nixon  by  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  that  year's  presidential  election. 

Because  those  inflationary  surges  were  so 
much  slighter  than  our  present  hemorrhage, 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  a  cure  can  be 
effected  rapidly.  Even  the  most  optimistic 
forecasters  speak  in  terms  of  prices  rising  at 
a  rate  of  6  or  7  percent  by  the  ehd  of  this 
year. 

The  past  suggests  that  recessions  are  as- 
sociated with  declines  la  the  rate  of  price 
increases.  We  are  so  close  to  it.  and  the 
sequel  came  so  quickly,  that  we  tend  to 
forget  that  increases  peaked  briefly  In  1969- 
70  at  6  percent,  were  followed  by  a  "mini- 
recession,"  and  dropped  back  to  little  more 
than  3  percent  before  taking  off  again. 

Once  again  we  are  in  a  mini-recession,  at 
least  in  the  narrow  definition  of  the  term. 
The  second  consecutive  quarter  of  decline  in 
gross  national  product  <ONP)  has  Jtist  been 
reported  by  the  Commerce  Department, 
which  satlsSes  the  technical  requirement  for 
identifying  a  recesskm.  This  slackening  of 
demand  and  of  production  ought,  if  the  past 
Is  a  guide,  to  lead  to  lower  prices. 

But  the  Administration  is  in  a  dilemma. 
brought  about  partly  by  Mr.  Nixon's  obvious 
need  to  adopt  popular  programs  in  the  light 
of  his  Watergate  problems.  He  doesn't  really 
need  a  recession  right  now.  That  perhaps  ex- 
plains why  Commerce  Secretary  Frederick 
Dent  declines  to  describe  this  as  a  genuine 
recession,  preferring  to  emphasize  the  con- 
nection of  this  slump  with  the  energy  short- 
ages of  last  winter  that  led  to  a  sharp  drop 
in  auto  sales  and  production.  He  asserts  that 
basic  demand  is  really  strong — that  we  have 
simply  been  through  an  "energy  crisis 
spasm." 

Mr.  Dent's  analysis,  however,  seems  to  ig- 
nore the  other  leg  on  the  recession  beast — the 
slump  in  the  housing  industry  brought  about 
by  high  interest  rates  and  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's tight  money  policy.  This  problem,  like 
the  inflation  underlying  it,  wi'.I  not  change  as 
suddenly  as  the  fuel  supply  crisis  did.  And 
housing  starts  produce  a  whole  range  of  eco- 
nomic activity  associated  with  the  equipping 
and  furnishing  of  homes — activity  that  wUi 
inevitably  stay  slow  as  long  as  that  part  of 
the  construction  business  Is  depressed. 

There  Ls  a  liberal  school  of  thought  that 
sees  a  thread  of  Inflationary  hope  in  the  Dent 
assertion  tha.t  the  economy  is  basically 
strong.  Leon  Keyserllng,  an  economic  archi- 
tect from  the  Truman  Administration  who 
has  lieen  closely  associated  with  the  concept 
of  public  policy  that  guaraiitees  full  employ- 
ment, reminded  a  recent  Washington  confer- 
ence on  inflation  that  the  w&y  to  reduce  unit 
costs  of  goods  Is  to  increas*  their  produc- 
tion— that  autos  coat  more  now  at  least  part- 
ly because  they  are  being  produced  less  efB- 
ciently. 

And  Charles  SchuUze.  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  under  President  Johnson, 
agreed  by  indirection  with  the  Dent  position 
that  the  recent  slump  has  been  the  result  of 
isolated  catises.  especially  food  and  fuel,  that 
are  not  likely  to  repeat  their  horrendous  re- 
cent performance. 

A  resurgent  economy  will  be  welcomed  by 
all  who  are  concerned  about  the  danger  of 
sustained  5  percent  unemployment.  But  n 
strong  economy  also  carries  with  it  the  dan- 
ger of  a  continued  price-wage  spiral  as  strong 
corporations  and  strong  unions  cooperate 
with  each  other  in  the  struggle  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  effects  of  past  price 
bicreases. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  tax  reform — re- 
form that  would  ease  some  of  the  load  from 
those  at  the  low  end  of  the  income  spec- 
trum— would  take  pressure  off  the  labor  con- 
tract negotiation  process.  The  dimculty  with 
this  view— as  perhaps  with  the  call  for  higher 
taxes  by  men  like  Harvard  economist  John 
Kenneth  Qalbraith — Is  that  there  is  no  sign 
Congress  Is  willing  or  able  to  move  at  all  on 
any  tax  matter. 

And  the  Administration  has  absolutely  re- 
pudiated any  intention  to  recommend  a  Ux 
increase  as  on  inflation  control  measure.  Her- 
bert Stem,  about  to  retire  as  chalnoan  of  the 
President  6  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  de- 
fended tills  posture  on  the  laconic  grounds 
of  'general  agreement  (among)  politicians 
that  a  serious  proposal  by  the  Administration 
for  a  tax  increase  would  certainly  result  in 
a  tax  reduction. "  So  much  for  the  power  to 
lead. 


Inflation:  What  To  ] 

Inflation  Is  penalizing  this  country  and 
the  rest  of  the  industrial  world  severely.  It 
Is  doing  so  In  the  immediate  sense  by  cutting 
into  the  standard  of  living  of  millions  of 
persons  whose  incomes  cannot  keep  pace 
with  rises  in  consumer  prices. 

More  dangerously,  in  the  long  run.  It  Is 
Interfering  with  public  policies  that  have 
been  designed  to  Improve  conditions  for  per- 
sons caught  In  the  lower  end  of  our  Income 
scale.  And  It  la  reducing  the  availability 
of  housing  by  disturbing  the  financial  sys- 
tem through  sharply  higher  Interest  rates. 

Policy  makers  in  the  U3  and  other  coun- 
tries have  long  thought  that  prices  could 
be  driven  down  by  increasing  unemployment. 
As  the  number  of  persons  out  of  work  rose, 
their  buying  power  would  decline  and  goods, 
services  and  property  would  tend  to  decline 
in  price  because  there  would  be  less  money 
competing  to  buy  them. 

The  public  la  clearly  disturbed  enough 
about  Inflation  to  deserve  to  know  Just 
what  would  be  involved  in  a  tradeoff  between 
more  unemployment  and  loss  Inflation.  Otto 
Eckstein.  Harvard  economist  and  president  of 
Data  Resources,  Inc.,  a  private  forecasting 
organization  hna  put  the  dilemma  in  precise 
and  politically  realistic  terms: 

"If  unemployment  were  quickly  raised  to 
a  percent  and  kept  at  that  level  for  two 
years,  the  rate  of  inflation  would  ...  be 
brought  down  to  4  percent.  But  this  would 
be  a  recession  worse  than  the  1958  expe- 
rience, and  would  require  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  country  to  suffer  a  near 
depression,  which  seems  quite  implausible." 

While  It  seems  utterly  improbable  that  we 
could  agree  to  a  flght  against  Inflation  on 
such  a  basis,  it  is  important  to  keep  In  mind 
the  mechanism  for  bringing  about  unem- 
ployment at  a  level  like  8  percent.  It  could 
be  achieved  by  drying  up  funds  In  the  bank- 
ing system  through  tight  money  policies  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  system. 

The  Federal  Reserve  is  in  a  poaltlon  to 
set  Ita  policies  without  formally  consulting 
other  branches  of  government.  In  practice, 
of  course,  it  does  consult  and  the  current 
cbahmmu  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  Arthur 
Burns,  is  a  man  In  constant  contact  with 
the  Administration  and  Congress. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  Bums  is  more 
worried  about  Inflation  than  any  other  single 
problem  faced  today.  He  Is  in  no  sense 
oblivious  to  his  power  and  he  has  no  desire 
to  create  a  major  recession.  Just  last  Monday 
he  appeared  liefore  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Commute  to  urge  a  »10  billion  cut  In 
Federal  spending  as  a  device  for  reducing  the 
nation's  rate  of  growth.  Even  then,  he  told 
the  committee,  he  could  not  promise  the 
Federal  Reserve  would  ease  up  on  Ita  tight 
money,  high  luterest  rate  policies. 

The  dUOculty  is  that  w»  have  very  little 
in  the  way  of  suitable  machinery,  once  we  de- 
cide to  restrain  growth,  for  choosing  which 
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things  we  will  encourage  and  which  we  will 
hold  back.  Tight  money  and  high  interest 
rates,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  have  worked 
to  crimp  housing  severely,  cutting  the  rate 
of  new  starts  to  about  60  percent  of  their 
level  a  year  ago.  But  even  so,  our  credit  sys- 
tem does  litUe  to  differentiate  between  fam- 
ily housing  and  recreational  housing.  And 
our  tax  system  does  even  less,  offering  each 
of  them  an  identical  indirect  subsidy 
through  tax  deductions  for  mortgage  inter- 
est payments  and  real  estate  taxes. 

Similarly,  we  do  not  make  much  dlstinc- 
ti<Mi  between  luxury  goods  and  the  neces- 
sities of  life  except  at  the  sute  level.  We 
have  largely  abandoned  the  excise  taxes  on 
items  Uke  Jewelry,  furs.  automobUes,  that 
were  used  during  WcH-ld  War  II  to  restrain 
demand  and  to  raise  money  for  the  Treasury. 
Such  taxes  are  cumbersome,  they  produce 
some  injustices  to  persons  who  earn  their 
living  In  those  industries  and  they  were  ra- 
tionalized on  the  grounds  of  the  emergency 
oatiu-e  of  the  situation.  But  It  is  the  Isist 
point  in  particular — the  emergency  felt  by 
the  public  over  Inflation — that  requires  ex- 
amiiiation  of  unused  means  for  soaking  up 


away  from  any  form  of  unified  approach  to 
the  Job.  The  Cost  of  Living  Council,  allowed 
to  die  Just  last  month,  may  have  had  its 
flaws  but  It  at  least  offered  a  structure  for 
keeping  some  degree  of  control  ou  Inflation. 
It  should  be  revived  as  soon  as  possible  and 
staffed  with  officials  who  know  bow  to  make 
themselves  heard. 

Ending  InflaUon  won't  be  easy.  But  living 
with  it  will  be  worse. 

Inflation  Bemeot:  "TkAOinoHAL  Msdicarg' 

$4,400    DOESN'T    CO    VERT    VIM    FOB    POUR 

(By  Ellen  Goodman) 

Pauline  Keating  doesn't  think  of  herself 
as  poor. 

"No.  no,  I'm  not  poor,"  she  says,  taken 
back  by  the  question.  There  are  people  a  lot 
poorer  than  I  am.  They  are  the  poor." 

Like  nearly  all  Americans  this  32-yeBr-oId 
mother  of  three  from  Lynn  eonaiders  herself 
middle  class.  In  fact,  she  studiously  sepa- 
rates herself  from  the  poor,  defining  them  as 
somehow  the  quitters,  the  bad  element,  the 
others. 

I've  &tit\  the  mothers  at  tbe  Aid  office 


question  about  that,  now  U  there,"  says  Mrs. 
Keating  with  tbe  traces  of  Ipswkb,  England. 
in  her  voice. 

"But  I  don't  like  to  complain  .  .  ,  The 
others  go  downtown  and  swear  and  cry  that 
they  need  this  or  that.  Me.  I'm  grateful  for 
what  they  give  me.  We  can  live  with  It." 

She  "lives  with  It"  in  an  apartment  that  i= 
immaculate  from  the  ancient  linoleum  in 
the  kitchen  to  the  living  room  that  is  largely 
filled  with  her  own  bed.  Her  three  blonde- 
haired  children  come  In  from  playing  neater 
than  most  children -come  in  from  playing. 
She  is  trim  in  dungarees  and  a  print  shirt. 

But  it  is  hardly  the  kind  of  Uving  she 
knew  as  a  child.  Like  many  other  women  m 
her  Situation,  Mrs.  Keattng's  values,  preju- 
dices and  history  are  "middle  class." 

Mrs.  Keating  grew  np  in  an  English  work- 
ing family  that  she  says.  "spoUed  me  rotten.  ■ 
Both  of  her  parents  worked  and  they  could 
afford  not  only  "wall-to-wan  carpeting  and 
chandeliers"  but  new  clothes. 

•■-My  mother  really  helped  my  father.  Be- 
cause she  worked,  we  had  things." 

She  describes   her  parents   as  completely 


dollars  that  are  bidding  against  each  other     *"<*  Tve  seen  them  with  a  bonie  they  might      <llff*«nt  people,   who  stayed   together  "for 


for  goods  and  services. 

At  the  same  time,  national  policy  on  in- 
flation must  take  Into  account  some  form 
of  relief  for  those  on  whom  the  burden  has 
been  heaviest — mostly  lower  Income  persons. 
Some  assistance  has  already  been  provided 
In  the  form  of  expanded  food  stamp  pro- 
grams and  Increased  Social  security  ben- 
efits. But  an  Increase  in  the  personal  exemp- 
tion to,  say,  $823  from  the  current  $750 
would  be  a  useful  supplement. 

At  the  corporate  level,  there  is  general 
agreement  that  investment  in  new  produc- 
tive faculties  wUl  help  hold  down  future 
prices.  Some  help  apparently  has  begun  to 
appear  in  the  form  of  lower  prices  for  at 
least  some  industrial  commodities  in  world 
markets — c(^per.  tin.  rubber.  graUis.  WhUe 
energy  has  not  fallen  back,  the  price  of 
petroleum  at  least  appears  to  have  stabilized. 
The  steel  industry,  led  by  US  Steel,  may  bold 
the  line  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

But  rising  profits  have  imposed  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  business  community  for  sensible 
Investment  to  reduce  the  danger  of  future 
shortages  of  materials  and  productive  capac- 
ity. While  it  is  too  early  to  assess  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  requirement 
that  railroads  step  up  investment  in  rolling 
stock  as  a  condition  of  their  recent  rate 
Increase,  we  think  this  unusual  step  should 
be  watched  closely  for  its  possible  utility  In 
other  basic  industries. 

One  of  the  moat  notable  features  of  the 
current  inflation  has  been  the  widespread 
confession  of  ignorance  from  economists, 
government  leaders,  businessmen,  labor 
leaders  and  the  general  public  that  it  has 
been  a  major  perplexity.  No  one,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  one  group  of  mone- 
tarist economists  who  want  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  increase  the  supply  of  money  at  a 
steady  rate,  has  a  single,  simple  answer. 

We  think  consumers  sh'^uld  resist  higher 
prices  whenever  they  are  in  a  position  to  do 
so — which  is  not  always  the  case.  Perhaps 
most  Important,  we  urge  persons  who  are 
better  off  to  resist  the  impulse  to  pay  higher 
prices  Just  because  paying  them  represents 
no  hardship. 

Corporate  executives  have  a  special  obliga- 
tion to  think  about  the  hazards  higher  prices 
Impose  to  the  structure  of  the  system  In 
which  they  have  done  so  well.  While  "corpo- 
rate responsi'ailtty"  is  a  ringing  phrase  these 
years,  we  think  profit  maximization  has  re- 
n»lP«d  the  governing  standard  lor  too  many 
decision  makers.  Single-minded  pursuit  of 
that  goal  looks  terribly  short-sighted  in  1974. 
Given  the  need  for  comprcbensive  effort 
by  the  whole  spectrum  of  society  to  deal 
with  prices,  we  find  It  astonishing  that  Con- 
gress and  the  Admlnistrauon  have  walked 
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be  drinking  from  right  there.  And  some  of 
their  children  will  ^  filthy,  absolutely  lUthy. 
no  socks,  no  shoes,  you  know,  not  taken  care 
of  at  all." 

Nevertheless,  the  slim,  auburn-haired  wom- 
an lives  on  $4400  a  year.  She  is  one  of  the 
more  than  70,000  divorced,  separated  or  de- 
serted mothers  who  live  in  the  most  expen- 
sive area  of  the  country  at  or  below  the  na- 
tional poverty  level  of  $4650  for  a  non-farm 
family  of  four.  Pauline  Keating  is  part  of 
the  statistic  which  shows  that  the  largest 
category  of  the  poor  are  female -her.dcd 
households. 

These  families  are  among  the  hardest  hit 
by  inflation  as  they  try  to  raise  young  chil- 
dren on  the  fixed  Income  of  a  court  decree 
or  public  welfare. 

For  the  last  five  and  a  half  years,  since  she 
and  her  husband  separated.  Mrs.  Keating 
and  her  children,  Mark,  12,  Sharon,  9,  and 
Edward,  7,  have  been  living  on  Aid  for  De- 
pendent Children  (AFDC).  Her  ex-husband, 
now  remarried  and  living  with  his  second 
wife  and  a  new  baby  In  their  own  home  In 
Sangus,  pays  $130  a  month  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare.  AFDC  then  adds  $262  and 
sends  her  a  total  of  $372.  Every  three  months 
she  receives  a  clothing  allowance  of  $107. 

Over  the  last  three  years,  while  the  rate 
of  inflation  increased  more  than  19  percent, 
the  welfare  increases  were  32  percent.  And 
last  year,  while  the  Greater  Boston  cost  of 
living  rose  9.6  percent,  Mrs.  Keatlng's  check 
increased  by  $2.50  a  month,  or  roughly  62 
cents  a  week. 

"Now  I  dont  mean  to  sound  nasty,  but 
what  on  earth  do  they  think  62  cents  is 
going  to  get  us." 

Certainly  not  the  rent.  The  five-room 
apartment  in  a  three-decker  house  near  the 
Lynn  General  Electric  plant  rents  for  $160 
a  month.  Until  last  year  that  figure  Included 
heat.  But  after  the  oil  price  Jump  last  year, 
the  landlord  told  her  that  shell  have  to  pay 
her  own  beat  bills.  Now  the  <tt]  company  is 
budgeting  her  at  $25  in  la  monUily  pay- 
ments. 

Beyond  heat  and  rent  are  the  other 
uuiities.  The  Keating  electric  bui  runs  be- 
tween $16  and  $ia  and  the  gas  bOl  has  risen 
to  $12  a  month.  The  phone  coets  $10  a  month. 
The  only  other  mimthly  payment  is  $10  on 
a  charge  account  at  a  local  store. 

"I  have  nothing  else  on  credit.  Now,  that 
would  be  silly  wouldn't  it.  i  mean  i  coxild 
make  the  first  payment  but  what  then?  If 
the  television  goes,  that's  it. 

The  basic  monthly  bills  add  up  to  $3i3 
a  figure  that  leaves  her  with  $169. 

"The  rest  goes  to  food.  I  guess  we  spend 
about  $40  a  week  for  food." 

■  Oh  yea.  weU,  lf«  very  tight.  There's  no 


the  sake  of  the  children.' 

"That  was  the  idea  then.  They  thought 
they  had  to  stay  together  tmtil  we  were 
married.  Then  they  got  divorced  and  they're 
both  happily  married  now,  but  what  a  waste 
of  It," 

Pauline  worked  from  the  time  she  was 
15 'i,  as  a  telex  or  switchboard  operator  and 
weekends  in  a  bakery.  She  met  her  husband 
while  he  was  stationed  in  England  m  the 
Air  Force 

While  they  were  married,  her  husband  was 
a  postal  worker  and  a  man  who  handled  all 
the  money  matters.  She  never  knew  what  he 
was  earning,  flut  she  does  remember  the 
luxury  of  having  new  white  shoes  and  a  bag 
every  summer. 

"Now.  of  course,  1  don't.  My  winter  shoes 
will  have  to  last  a  third  year  and  the  only 
summer  ones  I've  bought  are  those  sandals 

After  Pauline  and  her  husband  separated, 
she  learned  that  she  qtialifled  for  AFDC.  In 
the  winter  ehe  can  work  part-time  as  a 
supermarket  cashier  whUe  the  children  are 
In  school.  There  she  earns  an  extra  $22  a 
week.  She  keeps  two-thirds  of  that  and  the 
other  third  goes  to  AFDC. 

"In  the  winter  we've  had  enough;  It  was 
a  bit  easier." 

She  says  she  would  rather  work  fulltime. 
hut  that's  not  possible  right  now. 

For  one  thing.  If  she  kept  the  minimum- 
wage  )ob  she  has  now.  sbe  would  actually 
be  working  for  leas.  But  the  biggest  expense 
would  be  medical  bUls,  paid  now  by  Medicaid. 
Her  daughter.  Sharon,  has  diabetes  which 
has  to  be  kept  under  control  with  twice-daily 
shots  of  insulin  and  monthly  checkups.  She 
also  has  to  be  cored  for  with  a  watchful 
eye  and  six  dally  snacks.  Something  as  minor 
as  a  cut  on  tbe  foot  can  hospitaUze  her. 

*I  cant  Just  have  anyone  take  care  of 
Sharon.  Some  of  them  wouldn't  and  some 
I  Just  wouldn't  trust. 

"But  when  Sharon  can  take  care  of  her- 
self, like  maybe  when  she's  U  and  can  give 
herself  her  own  shots  and  take  care,  maybe 
then  I  could  go  back  to  work." 

For  the  next  two  years  at  least.  Mrs.  Keat- 
ing knows  she  win  be  on  AFDC.  And  that's 
not  an  easy  way  to  be  middleclaas. 

Despite  the  fact  that  as  of  July  she 
now  can  buy  $72  worth  of  food  stamps  for 
$44  the  supermarket  budget  Is  very  tight 
The  average  cost  of  food  has  risen  20  per- 
cent in  the  last  year  alone. 

"Whatever  we  gained  there  with  the  food 
stamps  Just  went  to  the  oil  blU  anyway, 
miniis  a  bit.  I  can  ooly  go  ahofiping  twice 
a  month  when  the  checks  come  in  and  tbes 
I  go  mXito  my  list.  I  don't  Just  go  flitttng  about 
the  market,  buying.  I  only  buy  what's  on 
nvyUst. 
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••The  kids  drink  only  a  half  a  gallon  of 
milk  a  day.  no  more.  For  the  rest  ifs  Za-Rex 
or  Juices.  The  milk  Is  just  loo  high. 

"But  III  tell  you,  I'm  old-faehloned.  I  tup- 
pose,  but  by  my  Idea  the  children  have  to 
liave  a  dood  hot  supper  every  night.  Meat 
mid  poratoes.  Thafs  how  I  was  brought  up 
a:»d  ifs  Important.  But  we  have  to  go  past 
the  expe.isjve  meat.  We  eat  a  lot  of  ham- 
burger,  meatloaf  or  meatballK." 

S(iU  tfs  the  price  of  the  least  expensive 
meats  that  have  risen  the  most,  and  potatoes 
are  among  the  staples  that  have  greatly 
increased. 

The  welfare  check  can  buy  nothing  but  es- 
sentials and  Its  these  essentials — rent,  luel, 
utilities  and  cheap  food— that  have  been  hit 
hardest  by  price  Increases. 

"Its  harder  and  harder  to  pay  bills.  I 
worry  from  month  to  month  if  111  have 
enough  money  and  sometimes  I  rob  Peter 
to  pay  Paul."  she  said. 

"But  so  far  I've  made  It.  We're  not  poor 
because  we  don't  owe." 

One  of  the  reasons  that  she  doesn't  "owe" 
Is  that  like  others  in  the  poor  middle  class, 
she  has  roots  and  family  above  the  poverty 
level  who  cushion  her  against  the  bottom. 
For  her.  they  are  the  buffer  between  desper- 
ate poverty  and  genteel  poverty. 

She  is  proud  that  her  children  look  good, 
but  her  clothing  allotment  of  *107  every 
quarter  can't  be  stretched  very  far.  Ifs  her 
former  In-laws  who  buy  presents  of  clothing 
for  the  children,  and  her  own  parents  who 
buy  her  winter  coats  and  occasional  birth- 
day outfits. 

"If  I  didn't  have  my  mother-ln-law  for 
birthday  and  Christmas  presents,  the  chil- 
dren wouldn't  have  much.  I  know  that.  She 
buys  them  their  Easter  outfits  so  when  they 
go  to  church  they  look  so  nice." 

Occasionally  friends  give  her  material  to 
make  her  daughters  clothing,  and  another 
girlfriend  Invited  them  away  to  New  Hamp- 
shire for  a  week. 

But  the  buffer  line  is  a  thin  one.  easily 
crossed  by  inflation. 

The  only  place  Mrs.  Keating  could  con- 
ceivably cut  down  la  rent. 

"My  biggest  worry  is  rent.  I  almost  got 
stuck  on  it  once,  but  I  went  to  the  bingo  and 
won.  That  was  a  Jucky  one," 

The  only  apartment  she  could  find  that 
would  cost  less  would  be  In  a  project  and,  to 
Mrs.  Keating,  that  is  "poor." 

"I'm  not  going  to  go  Into  a  project.  Id 
sit  on  the  doorstep  of  the  welfare  first. 

"I've  seen  the  women  there  with  the  little 
kids,  and  they're  drinking  and  screaming 
about.  Now  I  know  Im  on  mother's  aid  and 
that  I  need  It.  But  living  like  that  would 
make  me  feel  lower  than  what  I  am.  That  I 
couldn't  do. 

"Im  going  to  keep  my  children  from  that 
no  matter  what." 

The  question  Is  how  long  "no  matter  what" 
will  last.  Prices  are  rising,  and  Mrs.  Keatlng's 
income  is  not.  Still  she  has  an  Investment  In 
not  being  one  of  the  complalners. 

"I'm  not  squawking.  I  guess  I'm  one  of  the 
nutty  ones.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  yelling  and 
complaining." 

But.  on  the  other  hand.  Mrs.  Keating 
doesn't  like  to  tblnk  about  the  future. 

"I  try  not  to  worry  about  nest  year  and  the 
year  after.  I  can't  do  anything  about  It  so  I 
don't  want  to  worry.  Would  you  believe 
that?" 


"TuuixntntAL  iiancan."  To  Bs    Useo 

ON    IKFLATION 

(By  Martin  P,  Nol&n) 
San   CLDiEKTE.    CalU.— Preatdent    NUon'a 
speech  on  economics  this  week  is  really  going 
to  be  Just  another  "Sunday  sermon,"  accord- 
log  to  one  of  his  top  economic  advisers. 

Mr.  Nixon  will  address  a  meeting  sponsored 
by  the  California  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 


7  p.m.  EDT  Thursday  In  the  Century  Plaza 
Hotel  in  Los  Angeles. 

Herbert  J.  Stein,  outgoing  chairman  of  the 
President's  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  said 
the  President's  talk  wUl  be  part  of  "that 
same  old-time  religion."  Stetn.  a  leading 
apostle  of  that  doctrine — reducing  govern- 
ment spending  and  raising  interest  rates  to 
fight  Inflation— Is  pleased  with  President 
Nl-ion's  approach. 

"This  ts  the  traditional  medicine  and  the 
only  medicine  that  has  ever  succeeded  over 
any  long  period  In  holding  down  Inflation." 
Stein  said. 

Stein  predicts  that  Inflation,  which  ran  as 
hl?h  as  12  percent  earlier  this  year.  wUl  be 
down  to  7  percent  by  the  end  of  the  year 
through  the  application  of  the  principles  he 
advocate.'!. 

"I  think  the  thing  about  which  tliere  can 
be  no  doubt  is  that  there  Is  a  major  Inflation 
problem  before  us.  that  we  are  left  with  only 
the  fundamental  measures  to  deal  with  this 
and  that  we  are  the  proponents  and  cham- 
pions and  executors  of  the  fundamental  pol- 
icies for  dealing  with  It." 

"Fundamentalism"  is  apparently  tp  be 
the  theme  of  Mr.  Nixon's  speech  and^  any 
other  suggestion  for  fighting  mflatior^  will 
probably  be  extremely  unwelcome. 

Stein  has  announced  his  resignation  and 
the  White  House  released  an  exchange  of 
letters  between  him  and  Mr.  Nixon  that 
flattered  each  other  in  untisually  florid  nrose. 
The  President  told  Stein  that  he  had  "for 
nearly  three  years  guided  the  council  with 
great  distinction  as  its  chairman.  It  has  been 
a  period  of  esceptional  challenge  but  also 
unusual  opportuulty  for  economic  policy. 

•Pttt  joins  me  in  extending  .to  Mildred 
and  you  our  heartfelt  good  wishes  for  every 
success  and  happiness  In  the  years  ahead  " 
the  President  said. 

Stem,  who  wlU  teach  economics  at  the  Dnl- 
versity  of  Virginia  In  September,  wrote: 
"No  CEA  chairman  could  want  a  more  sup- 
portive and  understanding  President  than 
you  have  been.  You  have  been  responsible 
for  conductUig  US  economic  policy  d^lng 
lU  turbulent  period,  when  the  whole  -jvorld 
was  swept  by  stornw  of  inflation.  Your  policy 
has  been  firm  and  decisive." 

Stem  predicted  in  his  letter  to  the  F^esl- 
deut  that:  "You  will  be  recognized  as  th^ 
worlds  leader  in  the  fight  against  the  eco- 
nomic disease  of  democracy — inflation — just 
as  you  are  world  leader  In  the  fight  against 
the  political  disease  of  nations — wars." 

In  reviewing  the  economic  policy  of  the 
President  over  the  past  five  years.  Stein  ad- 
mitted one  mistake — the  dO-day  freeze  Im- 
posed by  Mr.  Nixon  on  wages  and  prices  In 
August  1971.  "I  think  It  was  a  mistake  to 
have  gone  Into  price  and  wage  controls  I 
think  we  would  have  less  inflation  now  If 
we  had  not  done  that." 

Stein  was  asked  whether  the  President 
would  have  anything  new  to  say  in  this 
week's  addresa  or  whether  It  would  be  more 
exhortations  for  governmental  belt-tighten- 
ing and  for  lighter  Interest  rates  set  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Stein  said:  "No.  but 
people  have  been  giving  sermons  every  Sun- 
day for  1974  years  and  people  still  come  out 
and  listen  to  that  same  old-time  rallglon. 

"People  have  decided  that  It  is  worth 
listening  to  because  there  Is  always  a  danger 
of  backsliding  In  those  six  Intervening  days. 
"You  are  generalizing  unduly  when  you 
say  If  he  repeats  the  old-time  religion  he'll 
be  saying  the  same  thing,  because  the  old- 
time  religion  Is  Just  a  general  concept  which. 
as  I  said,  needs  to  be  implemented  in  soecliic 
ways  and.  moreover,  it  still  needs  to  be 
brought  home  to  everybody."  Stein  said. 
Stein  was  asked  about  an  aa.'iertlon  made 


Stein  wrinkled  his  nose  and  said:  "What 
Mr.  Ash  said  is  just  some  of  that  economics." 
meaning  that  an  economic  model  la  limited 
In  Its  ability  to  predict  the  future. 

"But  beyond  that  I  think  you  have  to  say 
that  the  thing  that  the  model  cannot  put  In 
which  I  think  Is  of  terribly  great  imporunce 
at  this  time,  is  the  psychology  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  people.  What  we  have  going  on 
In  the  world  and  what  is  obviously  prcEC'-.t 
here  Is  great  skepticism  about  whether  the 
Covernment  really  means  business  about  the 
Inflation,  whether  they  will  ever  do  any  hard 
thing  Ui  order  to  stop  inflation,  and  end  that 
skepticism  or  to  weaken  It  would  make  a 
great  contribution,  a  contribution  which  the 
econometric  models  don't  take  account  of. 
And  I  think  that  is  what  I  have  to  do." 

Stein  said  that  presidential  vetoes  of  con- 
gressional spending  bills  would  not  injure 
working  people  as  much  as  the  spending 
policies  themselves. 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  considering  vetoes  of  bills  for 
housing  and  mass  transit  aid  if  either  bill 
considered  by  Congress  exceeds  a  budgetary 
celling  set  by  the  White  House. 

Stein  said  that  such  vetoes  are  necessary 
because  "I  think  what  we  have  learned  1b 
that  beyond  some  imiit  the  government  does 
not  help  the  people  of  the  country  by  spend- 
ing more  for  programs  which  bear  the  name 
•friend  of  the  people';  that  those  programs 
when  carried  on  in  too  large  volume  ore  in- 
jurious to  the  people  In  the  form  of  infim- 
tion  " 

Stein  is  to  be  succeeded  as  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  by  New  York 
economist  Alan  Greenspan,  who  Is  flying  out 
here  this  week  to  confer  with  Mr.  Nixon 
before  the  President  gives  his  economic 
speech. 

Greenspan,  a  private  economic  consultant, 
shares  the  conservative  views  of  Stein  and 
President  Nixon  in  dealing  with  inflation. 

Stfln's  forecast  for  the  economy  was  that 
"We  are  looking  ahead  for  a  moderate  rise 
in  the  economy  and  a  slowdown  In  the  rite 
of  Inflation,  tout  with  Inflation  Iwlng  a  seri- 
ous and  dominant  problem  which  will  re- 
quire the  maintenance  of  a  policy  of  restraint 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  beyond 
that." 

SteIn  denied  that  there  was  any  poSFlbDlty 
of  a  recession  based  on  the  economic  statis- 
tics released  for  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
"I  think  probably  the  most  reasonable  and 
dpfenalble  thing  to  say  is  that  the  declin'* 
of  the  real  side  of  the  economv  came  to  an 
end  .sometime  In  the  first  half  of  the  year  " 
The  decline  In  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct— the  aggregate  of  all  goods  and  services 
In  the  economy — came  about  t>ecause  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  had  drained  some  *20  to 
530  billion  of  "earnings  from  US  assets  owned 
abroad."  Stein  said. 

President  Nlxons  "Sunday  sermon."  there- 
fore, will  be  more  of  the  same.  Stein  sal3. 
"Our  general  philosophy,  strategy  about  what 
to  do  about  the  economy.  I  think  is  known  " 
he  said,  "i  think  we  have  described  It 
repeatedly. 

"What  needs  to  be  done  about  the  economy 
Is  to  maintain  the  restraint  on  the  expan- 
sion of  demands,  to  hold  down  the  rate  cf 
growth  of  spending,  to  hold  down  the  rale 
of  e-tpaniion  of  money.  This  is  the  tradl- 
tlon-*!  medicine  .  . ." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 


acting  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.   Mr.  President,  the 
acting  minority  leader  does  not  desire 

recognition. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 

before  a  congressional  committee  by  budget     K^st   the   absence   ol  a   quorum,   on  my 
director  Roy  Ash  that  a  »5  billion  cut  in     time. 

government  spending  would  only  reduce  in-         The   PRESIDENT  pro   tempore    The 
flation  by  one-tenth  of  1  percent.  clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 
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The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  c&n  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  tor 
the  quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  i^  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  BimTLzir)  Is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


SENATE  PtESOLUnON  363— A  RESO- 
LDTION  CAl.T.TNO  FOR  A  DOMES- 
TIC SUMMIT  TO  DEVELOP  A 
UNIPTED  PLAN  OP  ACTION  TO 
RESTORE  STABUJTY  AND  PROS- 
PERITY TO  THE  AMERICAN 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  and  honored  to  associate 
myseU  with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
<Mr.  Chubs),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Dohenicii,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hnam-esTOH),  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  iMr.  Nuimi  in 
sponaorlng  a  Senate  resolution  which  Is 
at  the  desk  and  which  will  t>e  called  up 
later. 

It  is  a  resolution  that  has  been  spon- 
sored by  approximately  60  Senators.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sfionaors: 

Mr.  MAHSrncLS,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Prox- 
jnax,  Mr.  Clauc,  Mr.  Packwoob,  Mr. 
ROTB,  Mr.  McGovERK,  Mr.  Eaclekoh,  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Taliuoce,  and 
Mr.  Cannoh. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  this 
Important  resolution  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  in  calling  for  a  domestic 
summit  meeting  to  develop  a  unified  plan 
of  action  to  restore  stability  and  pros- 
perity to  the  American  economy. 

I  think  this  problem  that  we  lace  to- 
day can  be  described  as  bigger  than  any 
one  of  us.  It  is  a  problem  requiring  a 
unified  effort  on  the  part  of  both  parties, 
the  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment, along  with  leadership  from 
labor  and  business,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sultation from  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
Its  Chairman. 

Then  the  resolution  asks  that  these 
people  meet  until  they  find  a  solution 
and  call  upon  others  to  meet  with  them, 
so  that  it  will  be  an  all-out  effort  to  find 
solutions  to  the  difficult  problems  that 
we  are  facing  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  wUl 
tile  Senator  yield  ? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  will  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Hi.  President.  I  am 
about  to  propotmd  a  uiumimous-consent 
request.  I  ask  that  it  not  Interrupt  the 
colioc,uy  now  underway. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  at  this  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  resolotlon,  the  Senate 
resolution,  which  will  be  presented 
shortly. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  Ttie  Cliair  hean  none. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Tbe    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore.    Is 


there  a  sufBclent  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

Mr,  MANSFIHJD.  Ml.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  oc- 
cur at  the  hour  of  12 : 3  0. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTIfTT.  Mr.  President,  tbe 
inSation  that  this  Nation  has  been  ex- 
periencing has  been  called  double  digit. 
It  certainly  is  the  kind  of  Inflation  tiiat 
we  cannot  hve  with  and  have  confidence 
in  the  economic  future. 

Also,  we  have  and  are  experiencing  re- 
cession. So  we  are  on  tbe  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  We  have  an  economy  now  that 
is  not  a  savings  economy,  but  which  is 
tiased  on  debt  and  based  on  borrowing — 
privately,  publicly,  and  m  every  way. 

The  old  aphorism,  a  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  earned.  Is  not  heard  today,  and 
really  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  approach 
that  we  have  lieen  follo«'ins.  But,  none- 
theless, I  think  that  it  is  very  consistent 
with  the  approach  that  this  Nation  has 
taken  to  its  economic  challenges  in  the 
past,  and  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
earned  is  the  kind  of  philosophy  that 
helped  create  the  wonderful  country  that 
we  enjoy. 

Mr.  President,  this  group  of  five  with 
which  I  am  associated  is  a  bipartisan 
group,  an  ad  hoc  group,  concerned  about 
the  economy.  I  think  it  is  Important  that 
it  is  bipartisan  and  reflects  different  phi- 
kuopbies  because  it  shows  a  mutual  con- 
cern about  our  economy,  a  great  Interest 
that  we  all  pull  together,  and  that  we 
have  cooperation  with  the  executive 
branch  as  well  as  labor  and  management. 

I  think  it  is  also  significant  that  two 
members  of  this  group,  Mr.  Nuvm  and 
Mr.  DOMXKici,  circulated  a  position  paper 
early  in  the  time  of  my  being  in  the 
Congress,  and  also  shortly  after  he  was 
sworn  in,  in  which  freshmen  Members 
supported  a  budget  control  bilL  Such  a 
law  is  now  reality.  Aaditionally,  Senator 
PnoxMrai's  amendment  to  limit  Federal 
spending  to  a  balanced  budget  has  passed 
the  Senate.  In  tbe  lost  month  S3  Sen- 
ators cosponsored  a  letter  1  circulated 
calling  on  the  President  to  submit  a 
balanced  budget. 

It  appears  a  trend  is  developing  in  the 
Congress.  If  ve  are  going  to  be  successful 
m  OUT  efforts,  all  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy most  be  wilUng  to  sacrlflce.  For 
Instance,  yesterday  the  Senate  voted  on 
the  agriculture  appropriations  bill  which 
is  particularly  important  to  my  Slate. 

Although  I  support  many  of  the  pro- 
grams included  in  the  bill.  I  voted  "no" 
because  there  Is  no  way  to  justify  this 
additional  expense  at  this  time. 

The  overall  budget  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  is  $11  billion 
over  a  balanced  budget,  and  the  agricul- 
ture appropriation.^  bill  was  $120  million 
more  than  the  amount  recommended  by 
the  President — 9  percent  and  $3  billion 
more  than  last  year's  budget.  Most  of  the 
increases  were  not  in  pore  agriculture 
but  in  consumer  matters  and  primarily 
in  mcreased  funding  for  food  stamps, 
including  food  stamps  for  strikers.  Cer- 
tainly the  bill  will  add  to  our  inflationary 
spiral. 

As  with  the  a«riculture  biU.  I  intend 
to  vote  against  future  apiicopilaUon  billa 


which  are  Inflationary  and  will  tend  to 
add  to  the  burden  of  the  Federal  debt 

If  we  are  going  to  be  serious  about 
bringing  Federal  spending  under  con- 
trol we  must  start  now  and  we  will  all 
have  to  sacrifice.  We  are  far  past  the 
stage  of  paying  nnminai  homage  to 
spending  restraints  by  asking  someone 
else  to  tighten  their  belt.  We  must  all 
contribute  to  the  effort  to  bring  Govern- 
ment under  control. 

Tbe  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  (Mr.  Can.cs)  is 
recogmzed  for  not  to  exceed  S  minutes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  ooUeagues  In  submitting  th^ 
resolution.  In  it  we  are  calling  for  a 
domestic  summit  conference  on  the  econ- 
omy in  trying  to  deal  with  infiatlon.  We 
use  the  term  "summit  conference"  a 
number  of  times,  generally  having  to 
deal  with  our  foreign  affaii^  and  our  in- 
ternational problems.  But  certainly  it  is 
not  reserved  for  tliat.  If  It  is  important 
enough  to  think  that  we  need  a  summit 
conference  to  deal  with  international  af- 
fairs, certainly  the  present  crisis  that 
we  are  facing  now  in  regard  to  our  econ- 
omy justifies  our  baving  a  domestic 
summit  conference. 

When  I  go  home,  while  inflation  has 
been  on  people's  minds  for  the  last  2 
years  or  so,  suddenly  I  find  a  situation  in 
which  not  just  the  retired  people,  not 
just  people  on  fixed  incomes,  who  (cli 
tlie  squeeze  very  early,  are  tahUng  about 
infiation  in  the  economy.  Right  now  you 
find,  comidetely  across  the  sector,  any- 
where you  go.  that  the  first  thing  that 
anybody  mentions,  whether  they  are  a 
person  working  with  his  tuuxls  or  wheth- 
er they  are  a  banker,  whatever  they  are. 
is  that  they  are  concsned  about  the 
economy.  What  they  are  seeing  is  our 
economy  going  down  the  dram.  They 
have  this  tremendously  frustrated  feel- 
ing ttiat  no  one  is  doing  anything  about 
it;  that  ttiere  is  no  kind  of  team  effort 
from  their  leadership  In  Washington  to 
do  something  al>out  it. 

What  we  are  seeking  In  this  resolution 
is  to  get  the  sense  of  the  Congress,  and 
the  sense  of  this  Senate,  that  we  are 
ready  and  willing  to  participate  on  the 
team.  We  think  for  there  to  t>e  a  team 
effort,  you  have  to  have  the  congressional 
leadership  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle; 
you  ha™  to  liave  the  leadership  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System;  you  have  to 
have  the  help  of  the  President;  you  have 
to  bring  in  labor  and  you  have  to  bring 
in  management  Everybody  has  to  quit 
talking  about  what  his  plan  is  and  we 
have  to  get  these  heads  together  and 
have  them  sit  down  and  start  working 
together  in  trying  to  get  a  direction  we 
can  take. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  (xmvinced  that 
from  the  time  it  was  announced  that  such 
a  meeting  was  going  to  be  held,  the 
economy  would  turn  around.  The  people 
would  take  bnrt,  because  they  would 
realize  for  the  first  time  since  this  crisis 
began  developing  that  we  are  not  going 
off  in  splintered  directions;  that  some- 
one is  not  tr>-ing  to  make  partisan  pohti- 
cal  hay,  or  someone  else  is  not  seeking 
some  advantage  or    to  adopt  his  pet 
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theories,  but  we  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  country  to  try  to  get  It  back 
on  the  track. 

Uxik  at  what  is  happening.  Every  day 
wlien  I  pick  up  the  paper  I  read  that  one 
economist  says  you  have  to  cut  spending 
at  home  on  some  of  the  domestic  pro- 
grams, and  until  you  do  that  you  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  do  anything  abut  In- 
flation. 

I  find  another  economist  who  says  you 
have  to  cut  the  military  budget,  and  im- 
til  you  make  a  drastic  cut  there,  nothing 
will  be  done. 

Many  of  us  feel  that  we  will  have  to 
cut  a  number  of  these  programs.  But  you 
cannot  just  pick  one  out  and  sacrifice 
it.  You  cannot  expect  people  in  one  State 
or  one  sector  of  the  economy  to  bear  the 
burden. 

The  feeling  of  this  resolution  is  if  we 
come  up  with  a  game  plan  which  haa  the 
support  of  these  different  groups — of 
labor  and  management,  the  bipartisan 
support  of  the  Congress  and  support  of 
the  executive — that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  perfectly  willing  to  make  those 
sacrifices  that  they  know  need  to  be 
made  and  will  have  to  be  made  in  order 
to  do  something  about  our  economy.  But 
they  want  to  feel  like  it  is  a  united  effort. 
Also.  Mr.  President,  so  much  of  this  is 
a  psychological  thing.  Right  now  we  are 
in  the  psychology  of  despair.  The  despair 
Is  because  no  one  is  doing  anything 
at  this  time  about  the  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  to  add  the  following  names:  Mr. 
BeiLMOK.  Mr.  HATfitiD,  Mr.  Holunos, 
Mr.  Metzen^afm.  Mr.  Abocrkzk,  Mr. 
BiDEN.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Benisen,  Mr. 
CfrtmcH,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  HumPHarr, 
and  Mr.  Ribicoff. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico.  (Mr.  OoxEmci) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors:  Mr. 
Peahson.  Mr.  Bdckley.  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Fannin.  Mr. 

GOLDVPATES,   Mr.    MCVTOYA,    Mr.   MUSKIE, 

Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Hathaway. 

The  PRESmENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  with  flive  other  flrst-term  U.S. 
Senators  in  proposing  to  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and,  thus,  to  the  President.  Arthur  Bums, 
and  the  .American  people,  tliat  the  lead- 
ers of  this  country  join  themselves  to- 
gether in  what  we  have  chosen  to  call  an 
economic  summit  conference. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  to  me  that 
there  is  no  one  single  way  to  solve  the 
inflation  and  the  instability  wliich  is 
rampant  in  the  American  economy  today. 
Since  there  is  no  single  way.  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  no  direction  from  any- 
one as  to  what  we  are  going  to  do.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  now  only  at  the 
point  of  telling  the  American  people  that 
there  are  many  approaches  to  inflation, 
that  there  are  many  approaches  to  solv- 
ing the  Instability  in  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  President,  one  need  but  read  the 
views  of  economists,  tax  experts,  fiscal 


cxperU,  banking  experts,  and  leaders  In 
Congress  to  find  that  the  answers  pro- 
posed nm  from  A  to  Z. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  have  that  kind 
of  situation,  the  American  people— the 
young,  the  old,  the  productive,  the  busi- 
nessman, the  housewife,  everyone — con- 
cludes no  one  is  doing  anything. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  most 
American  people  today  are  in  the  state 
of  fear,  apprehension,  anger,  shock,  be- 
cause no  single  leadership  forum  is  tell- 
ing the  American  people  there  is,  indeed, 
a  solution,  even  if  it  be  only  that  we  put 
some  dampers  on  inflation. 

No  one  is  suggesting  to  the  American 
people  the  extent  of  sacrifice,  the  extent 
of  change,  the  extent  that  they  individ- 
ually and  they  who  represent  Americans 
in  Congress  must  change  their  ways  in 
a  unified  approach  to  put  the  American 
economy  back  into  a  state  of  stability. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  no  one  in  the 
United  States  that  if  told  the  facts  and 
told  by  the  leadership  In  this  country 
there  is  an  approach,  I  believe  no  one 
from  the  highest  businessman,  to  the 
highest  business  leader,  to  the  average 
American  housewife,  to  the  average 
American  retired  person,  would  not  say, 
■I  will  give  a  little,  I  wUl  sacrifice,  I  will 
do  what  is  asked  of  me." 

I  honestly  believe  that  the  Senators 
and  the  Memljers  of  the  House  are  will- 
ing under  a  unified  approach  to  say.  "I 
am  not  suggesting  that  this  approach  is 
right,  I  had  another,  but  if  it  is  what 
America  needs  to  convince  its  people  that 
there  is  some  leadership  in  effect  in  the 
marketplace,  then  I  believe  we  are  all 
willing  to  give." 

For  those  who  ask  how  will  a  confer- 
ence of  this  type  work  when  there  are  di- 
verse views  among  those  who  meet,  I  ask 
the  question,  if  they  do  not  meet,  how 
will  their  diverse  views  solve  anything, 
for  their  diverse  views  are  not  even 
around  the  Uble  to  see  If  there  is  some 
room  for  the  President  to  compromise 
with  the  congressional  leaders,  or  they 
with  the  President,  or  Arthur  Biums  with 
some  of  them  or.  Indeed,  the  leaders  of 
labor  and  management. 

If  we  do  not  bring  them  together  and 
insist  that  they  talk,  Insist  that  they  ef- 
fect some  compromise,  even  if  they  leave 
some  loose  ends,  without  some  compro- 
mise on  tax.  on  the  budget,  on  the  re- 
straint that  we  are  going  to  ask  the 
American  people  in  the  area  of  con- 
sumer purchasing,  where  will  that  ap- 
proach come  from? 

Mr.  President,  within  the  last  few 
days 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senators  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  would  conclude  by  saying  that  I  am 
pleased  to  be  part  of  this  and  hope  that 
all  the  Senators  will  support  it  and  that 
they  will  give  support  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  'Mr.  Hoddlestoni  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceel  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  Ht'GHEs,  Mr.  Pastobe,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 


TtTNNEY,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Scon  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Magntison,  Mr.  Stm- 
inoton.  Mr.  Pebcy.  and  Mr.  PniBBioHi  he 
added  as  cosponsors  to  the  pending  reso- 
lution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Did  the  Sena- 
tor include  my  name? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  If  I  did  not.  the 
Senator  will  be  included  before  this 
colloquy  is  concluded. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  proposing  this  Senate  resolu- 
tion which  calls  for  a  domestic  summit  to 
develop  a  unified  plan  of  action  to  restore 
stabihty  and  pro.sperity  to  the  American 
economy. 

It  is  certainly  no  secret  that  our 
Nation  faces  grave  economic  dUBculties. 
In  fact,  a  recent  Harris  poll  found  that 
82  percent  of  our  people  believe  the  U.S. 
economy  is  in  trouble.  And.  according  to 
this  survey,  confidence  in  the  Federal 
Government  to  come  up  with  economic 
policies  that  work  has  now  hit  rock 
bottom. 

We  have  the  worst  Inflation  rate 
since  World  War  II.  The  interest  rate 
is  the  highest  In  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. There  are  shortages  of  various  in- 
dustrial materials  which  underlie  our 
Nation's  construction  and  manufactur- 
ing enterprises.  Rising  prices,  combined 
with  a  loss  of  real  income  and  a  loss 
of  purchasing  power,  have  saturated  the 
economy.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
indications  of  a  downturn  In  the  economy 
and  questions  about  employment.  There 
is  a  pervasive  disUlu-slonment  and  appre- 
hension among  our  people. 

We  are  caught  In  an  economic 
quagmire,  and  extricating  ourselves  from 
that  quagmire  is  the  foremost  problem  in 
our  Nation.  It  Is  a  problem  which  de- 
mands resolution,  and  demands  resolu- 
tion now — or  we  will  all  pay  the  conse- 
quences and  pay  dearly. 

Irresolution  and  incotisequentlal  ac- 
tion will  not  suffice.  We  must  have  a 
wide-ranging,  well-conceived,  and  well- 
executed  plan  of  action  or  we  risk  con- 
tributing to  our  own  disaster. 

This  resolution,  the  outgrowth  of 
study  and  discussloo  among  Senators 
Babtlett,  Chiles.  Domenici,  Nunn,  and 
myself,  is,  therefore,  being  offered  as  a 
means  of  setting  a  framework  for  ac- 
tion— action  which  must  come  if  we  are 
to  regain  a  measure  of  economic  stability 
and  vitality  in  our  Nation.  It  is  based  on 
a  few  simple  concepts — concepts  which 
we  nevertheless  believe  can  help  us  de- 
velop a  "game  plan"  which  might  spve 
us  from  economic  chaos. 

First,  it  is  based  on  the  idea  that  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  demand  excep- 
tional responses.  There  Is  no  question 
that  the  current  U.S.  economic  picture 
Is  exceptional.  The  idea  of  a  domestic 
summit — at  the  highest  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment— and  Involving  all  sectors  of 
the  economy  would  we  believe  focus  the 
necessary  attention  and  activity  on  the 
issue. 

Second,  it  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
unity  is  required.  Our  economic  problems 
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are  not  simply  eastern  problems  or 
western  problems  or  Democratic  prob- 
lems or  Republican  problems  or  busi- 
ness problems  or  labor  problems  or  con- 
sumer problems.  They  arc  American 
problems,  and  they  require  that  we  put 
aside  partisan  politics  for  the  common 
good. 

Third,  It  is  based  on  the  Idea  that  a 
highly  visible  group  must  provide  leader- 
ship in  developing  a  plan  of  action  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Pomth.  it  is  based  on  the  idea  tliat  a 
set  of  recommendations  is  needed.  No  one 
policy,  no  one  program,  no  single  advice 
is  likely  to  remedy  our  various  economic 
ills.  Instead,  we  require  a  number  of 
proposals — to  deal  with  unemployment; 
with  interest  rates:  with  Federal  spend- 
ing: with  real  income  and  purchasing 
power;  with  savings,  investment,  and 
productivity;  with  shortages  of  various 
Industrial  materials. 

Finally,  it  is  based  on  the  realization 
that  no  plan  of  action  will  be  easy.  Our 
problems  are  serious.  They  affect  all 
segments  of  our  economy.  They  affect  all 
our  people.  They  affect  very  directly  the 
standard  of  living  we  enjoy  today  and 
that  which  we  hope  to  have  tomorrow. 
We  have  been  a  fortunate  nation,  with 
an  abundance  of  materials  and  an  econ- 
omy which  has  provided  a  good  life  for 
millions  of  Americans  for  the  past  30 
years.  In  order  to  restore  the  erosion 
which  has  occurred  and  to  insure  a  good 
life  in  the  future,  we  must  employ  policies 
which  require  discipline,  compromise, 
and  perhaps  sacrifice  in  the  months  or 
even  years  ahead.  Furthermore,  we  must 
employ  fair  policies,  which  will  equitably 
share  the  burdens  which  might  be  im- 
posed. 

Self-interest  must  now  be  placed  aside 
in  order  that  we  all  benefit  in  the  future. 
I  hope  and  I  believe  that  our  proposal 
will  be  given  serious  and  expeditious  con- 
sideration and  that  it  will  set  the  stage 
for  meeting  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most 
threatening  domestic  problem  of  recent 
time. 

The  fact  that  tliis  legislation  drew  the 
support  of  66  Members  of  the  Senate 
even  before  It  was  introduced  Is  a  mes- 
sage to  the  President  that  the  Congress 
wants  to  work  with  him— and  all  other 
parties — in  solving  our  current  economic 
problems.  These  66  cosponsors  represent 
both  political  parties  and  all  philosophi- 
cal and  ideological  points  of  view.  This 
is  a  nonpartisan  approach  which  in  effect 
says  we  are  all  willing  to  work  together 
compromise  mutually,  and  put  together 
a  plan  of  action  that  the  country  as  a 
whole  can  support. 

If  President  Nixon  would  embrace  the 
concept  in  his  nationwide  address 
Thursday  night  I  feel  confident  that  all 
other  sectors  of  the  economy  and  the 
public  at  large  would  join  together  in 
seeking  a  unified  economic  policy 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  is  to  be  recognized 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  names  of  Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  ROBEBT  C.  Bybd.  Mr.  Nelson 
Mr.  Cbansion.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  ThobmondI 
Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Cot- 
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ion.  Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Cook, 
and  Mr.  Staftord  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Today,  I  have  introduced, 
with  four  of  my  colleagues,  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  domestic  summit  to  try  to 
get  some  unity  of  purpose  and  action  in 
restoring  stability  and  prosperity  to  the 
American  economy. 

The  present  threat  to  America  from 
the  serious  economic  deterioration  we  are 
witnessing  is  far  greater  than  any  ex- 
ternal threat  we  face  at  the  moment.  It 
is  time  to  bring  the  era  of  negotiation 
and  the  spirit  of  detente  home.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  confront  the  problems  of  our 
failln?  economy  wiUi  the  same  bipartisan 
dedication  to  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  the  Nation  which  we  have  regularly 
shown  in  facing  foreign  dangers  but  too 
rarely  rise  to  in  meeting  domestic  difB- 
cultles. 

It  is  time  for  the  President,  the  leader- 
ship of  Congress,  leaders  of  labor  and 
business  and  other  elements  of  American 
society  to  put  aside  their  domestic  and 
political  differences  and  to  work  together 
for  the  common  good.  In  my  view,  the 
overall  economic  situation  is  so  serious 
that  all  sectors  of  the  economy  can  ex- 
pect to  suffer  unless  each  of  us  is  oble  to 
look  beyond  narrow  self-interest  and.  In 
a  spirit  of  discipline  and  compromise,  to 
seek  more  general  and  enduring  rem- 
edies. 1  believe  that  if  we  do  not  start 
pulUng  together  now,  we  are  verj-  apt  to 
fall  apart. 

The  resolution  my  colleagues  and  I  are 
sponsoring  calls  for  the  President,  the 
top  leaders  of  both  parties  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  ReseiTe  Board  to  meet  together 
urgently  in  a  domestic  summit  with 
appropriate  leaders  of  business  and  labor 
and  anyone  else  they  think  should  par- 
ticipate. It  calls  on  them  to  keep  meeting 
until  some  program  of  action  can  be 
agreed  to  which  wUl  show  the  American 
people  that  we  have  stopped  pulling  and 
shoving  in  different  directions  and  are 
prepared  to  move  together  to  end  our 
economic  drift. 

I  do  not  believe  in  economic  miracles. 
I  do  not  expect  the  top  public  and  pri- 
vate leadership  to  sit  right  down  and 
come  up  with  a  common  cure  for  all  that 
ails  us.  The  problems  are  too  complex, 
the  philosophies  are  too  divergent,  the 
prioriUes  are  too  varied  for  us  to  expect 
a  total  unity  package  to  emerge  from  the 
summit  meeting.  But  It  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  specific  actions  to  be  agreed  to. 
specific  compromises  to  be  reached  and 
specific  mechanisms  for  consultation 
coordination,  and  implementation  to  be 
established  which  can  start  us  back  on 
the  road  to  full  economic  recovery. 

Our  resolution  does  not  suggest  spe- 
cific recovery  measures  to  be  adopted. 
Personally,  1  have  strong  views  about  the 
critical  need  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  in  order  to  reduce  its  inflationary 
impact  and  to  end  the  money  market 
demands  of  deficit  financing  which  have 
pushed  up  interest  rates.  There  are  other 
measures  I  would  recommend  as  well. 

But  at  this  point,  what  we  need  and 
what  we  are  calling  for  is  not  a  specific 


program  or  singular  approach,  for  these 
would  only  Invite  controversy  and  lead 
to  disagreement.  What  America  needs 
now,  first  and  foremost,  and  what  our 
resolution  seeks  by  asking  for  the 
widest  and  strongest  possible  call  from 
Congress,  is  for  the  top  leadership  of  the 
Nation  to  get  together,  to  work  together 
and  to  stay  together  until  they  can  agree 
on  some  action  plan  which  will  restore 
economic  stability  and  public  confidence. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I  Mr. 
Chiles  >.  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robebi 
C.  Bykd)  is  to  be  recognized  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun.  with 
the  time  to  be  taken  out  of  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  congratulate  those  Senators 
who  have  spoken  on  the  floor  today  con- 
cerning the  subject  of  a  summit  to  deal 
with  the  economy. 

The  United  States  is  in  an  economic 
mess.  Business  people  are  upset  and  un- 
certain :  prices  and  interest  rates  are  as- 
tronomical: the  financial  markets  are  de- 
moralized: and.  although  labor  unions 
liave  shown  remarkable  restraint,  strikes 
and  labor  strife  are  now  sweeping  the 
country.  The  average  American  citizen  is 
more  concerned  today  than  he  has  been 
in  years  about  his  ability — or  his  lack  of 
abihty— to  make  ends  meet.  The  price  of 
every  necessity  of  Ufe  has  gone  up  and 
up,  and  the  American  standard  of  living 
has  gone  down  and  down. 

No  one  escapes  the  cruel  squeeze  of 
inflaUon.  Young  people  estabUshing 
households  are  locked  out  of  the  kind  of 
housing  they  would  Uke  to  acquire  by 
the  sky-high  price  of  real  estate  and 
mortgage  money.  Families  with  children 
of  college  age  find  that  they  cannot  af- 
ford the  cost  of  higher  education.  The 
elderly  see  the  value  of  their  life  savings 
slip  away,  while  the  purchasing  power 
of  fixed  incomes  diminishes  month  by 
month. 

It  is  shocking  and  outrageous  that  in 
tills  hitherto  afUuent  and  prosperous 
land,  old  people,  thousands  of  them,  are 
reduced  to  eating  dog  food  because  of  the 
steady  escalation  in  the  price  of  food  for 
human  consumption.  It  Is  scandalous 
that  the  prudent  and  thrifty  now  can 
find  no  way  to  protect  the  savings  they 
have  laid  aside  for  their  declining  j'ears 
from  the  steady  and  ruinous  erosion  of 
out-of-control  Inflation. 

And  what  is  the  administration  doing 
about  it?  It  is  typically  resorting  to  its 
old  and  discredited  habit  of  launching  a 
public  relations  campaign  instead  of  at- 
tempting substantial  action.  High-level 
meetings    are    held    by    the    executive 
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branch:  statements  are  Issued,  and  pious 
talk  Is  heard  about  the  "old-time  re- 
ligion" in  economics.  Tlie  American  peo- 
ple, meantime,  are  getting  an  old-fash- 
ioned nmaroimd. 

The  voices  coming  from  the  oval  office. 
Key  Blscayne.  San  Clemcnte.  and  else- 
where are  not  even  singing  the  same  tune. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says  bil- 
lions should  be  cat  out  of  the  Federal 
budiret  to  curb  Inflation,  while  the  Direc- 
tor of  OMB  says.  "No.  it  cannot  be  done." 
The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  taices  the  position  of 
blaming  I  ho  American  people  for  infla- 
tion and  is  qucted  as  saying.  "I  hope  we 
won't  da  something  just  to  be  seen  doing 
sometliing."  while  the  President  himself, 
1  am  afraid,  is  doing  just  precisely  tlmt. 
The  action  is  all  window  dressing  and 
charades. 

It  is  time  for  this  administration,  the 
paralysis  ol  Watergate  notwithstanding, 
to  level  with  the  Americn  people.  If  in- 
flation Is  worldwide,  and  is  u  part  of  the 
problem— and  it  is — then  the  admin- 
istration ought  to  undertake  seiious  and 
meamnsful  international  efforts  to  deal 
with  the  situation.  If  excessive  Goverr.- 
ment  spending  is  a  part  of  the  problem — 
and  it  Is — then  both  the  administration 
and  Congress  ought  to  mike  an  honest 
and  effective  effort  to  reduce  spending 
and  to  rcduei!  the  budget.  If  tax  law 
changes  are  needed  to  encourage  busi- 
ness and  help  the  small  taxpayer — and 
they  R-.e— thjn  th?  administration  and 
•^ongrcss  should  \  Is^rously  press  for  such 
ciianges. 

Tlie  Senate  has  .-Iready  acted  in  one 
area  to  stimulate  production  end  thereby 
reduce  prices  by  passage  of  its  bill  to 
create  a  National  Commission  on  Sup- 
plies and  Shortage.';,  which  is  aimed  at 
improving  the  situation  with  respect  to 
strategic  materials  Much  more  action  is 
need  to  restore  the  publics  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  Government  to  act.  But 
leadership — sound  and  effective  leader- 
ship— on  the  part  of  the  administration 
is  the  first  essential. 

Despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  discredit  Congress,  the  fact  is 
that  Congress,  in  the  first  5  years  of  the 
pre.'ient  admini;tration,  reduced  the  ad- 
ministration's appropriations  budget  by 
$23.5  billion.  And  despite  all  of  the  rhet- 
oric from  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  the  Bdministrat  Ion's  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  have  had  the  net  ef- 
fect of  producing,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  roaring  Inflation  and  economic 
slov.do'.rn.  The  dotible  digit  Inflation  and 
the  double  talk  have  gone  hand  in  hand. 
As  for  fiscal  policy,  the  Nixon  adminls- 
trntton's  spending  has  topped  all  pre- 
vious record^,  giving  the  Nation  both  Its 
first  $200  billion  budget  and  its  first  $300 
billion  budget.  As  for  monetary  policy — 
which  now  has  given  U.S.  business  Its 
first  12-percBnt  prime  rate  ever — that 
policy  has  been  free  and  easy  for  much 
longer  than  It  has  been  tight. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  likely  to  see 
much  improvement  In  our  economic 
troubles  until  confidence  in  Government 
Is  restored  and  until  such  time  as  busi- 


ness people  and  citizens  in  general  can 
look  to  the  future  with  some  degree  of 
certainty  as  to  what  Government  leaders 
will  be  taken  by  the  President  in  the 
cte5  will  be. 

Confidence  is  an  intangible,  but  it  Is  a 
very  real  ingredient  without  which  a 
democratic  free  enterprise  system  can- 
not function  as  it  should.  It  was  confi- 
dence that  was  lacking  in  the  Hoover 
years  of  the  grent  depression.  The  people 
did  not  believe  then  that  prosperity  lay 
around  the  corner,  and  they  do  not  be- 
lieve it  now. 

VS.  economic  healtli  and  stability 
have  become  a  casualty  of  iVr-tergate — 
and  there  is  little  point  In  trying  to  ame- 
liorate or  camouflage  that  f.t-.ct.  The 
sooner  that  situation  can  be  resolved — 
and  the  sooner  the  administration  in 
power  can.  and  will,  bring  its  full  weight 
to  bear  in  a  unified  way  upon  the  .orob- 
lems  of  the  domestic  economy — the  bet- 
ter for  all  Americans  it  will  be. 

I  beUeve,  Mr.  President,  that  the  reso- 
lution that  the  five  distinguished  Sena- 
tors have  Introduced  is  a  right  step  in  the 
right  direction  at  the  right  time,  and  I 
am  prlvUeged  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  almost  70 
other  Senators  in  cosponsoring  this  res- 
olution. I  congratulate  the  Senators  on 
their  vision  and  on  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship that  they  have  shown,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  not  only  ovemhelm- 
Ingly  but  unanimously  vote  for  the  reso- 
lution at  12:30  p.m.  today, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
th;  Sen^itor  yield  to  me  before  t/ie  pres< 
cntatlon  of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  ROBEKT  C.  B'ifRD.  Yes,  I  Tleld  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wont  to  join  in  commending  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators — the  Senator  from 
Florida  iMr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Barilett).  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  .  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddles- 
ton)  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr, 
Nc«si — for  the  initiative  which  they 
have  shonTi,  as  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant majority  leader  (Mr.  Robert  c. 
Byrdi  has  said,  in  presenting  a  resolu- 
tion facing  up.  or  attempting  to  face 
up.  to  the  No.  1  problem  facing  the  Na- 
tion today.  That  is,  the  problem  of 
inflation. 

It  is  one  about  which  consideration  is 
lone  overdue.  I  hope  that  the  'White 
House  will  understand  that  this  resolu- 
tion Is  offered  In  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion;  that  what  the  Senate  wants  to  do, 
and  what  the  Congress  wants  to  do,  is 
to  work  in  partnership  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  find  ways  and  means  to  face  up 
to  the  inflationary  situation  which  at 
the  present  time  amotmts  to  somewhere 
between  11  and  12  percent. 

We  want  to  face  up  to  a  situation 
which  sees  a  decline  in  the  stock  market 
but  an  upswing  In  unemployment  from 
3.1  to  5.2  percent:  which  sees  a  loss  In 
production  of  6  percent  under  last  year; 
which  sees  wages  lagging  behind  prices: 
and  that  creates  a  situation  which,  if  not 
attended    to   and   allowed   to   progress 


through  the  rest  of  this  decade  and  into 
the  flrst  part  of  the  next,  the  first  year 
or  two  in  the  next  decade,  will  take 
twice  as  much  money  then  to  buy  what 
we  are  capable  of  buying  at  the  present 
time. 

The  situation  is  Indeed  critical.  I  hope 
that  the  presentation  of  this  resolution 
will  be  up  to  and  what  Government  poll- 
spirit  in  which  it  has  been  offered,  and 
hopetuily  the  proposal  of  Uie  five  Sena- 
tors v.ha  are  responsible  for  it  sill  be 
taken  into  account  when  the  President 
makes  his  address  to  the  Nation  tomor- 
row night  on  the  economy;  and  that 
hopefully  out  of  this  will  come  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  partnership  between 
the  two  branches  of  Government  in  fac- 
ing up  to  this  problem  which  is  so  acute. 
Ml-.  nuNN,  Will  the  Senator  yield 
briefly  ? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  very  bilefly? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  had  prom- 
ised the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  would  jield  next  to  him;  then 
I  shall  yield  to  tlie  Senator  from 
Comiecticut. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  majority  whip  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  the  kind  words  they 
have  stated. 

I  appreciate  this,  and  I  know  my  col- 
leagues, who  have  worked  on  this  resolu- 
tion, appreciate  the  kind  words  and  sup- 
port of  the  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  seeing  tlrat  this  matter  is 
exoedlted. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  up  the  resolution 
which  is  at  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  resolution  as  follows: 

s.  Ris.  3S3 
Resolution  coUlug  lor  a  domestic  sunuult  to 
develop  a  utufled  plan  of  action  to  i«store 
stability  and  prosperity  to  the  American 
economy 

Resotvea,  Wiiereas  tlie  American  economy 
has  in  recent  mouths  reached  an  alarming 
state  of  iustatoUity  and  uncertainty  combin- 
ing reduced  economic  growth,  corrtwlve  In- 
flation, high  unemployment,  unprecedented 
high  rates  of  interest,  the  decUne  of  avail- 
able loan  and  venture  c&pltal.  Ecrloua 
changes  in  energy  supply  and  pricing,  un- 
anticipated and  deatabUlzlng  commodity 
shortages,  and  growing  international  eco- 
nomic and  financial  imcertatuties:  and 

Whereas  the  complexity,  magnitude  and 
persistence  of  these  dunculties  has  occasion- 
ed substantial  disagreement  as  to  their 
causes  and  remedies;  and 

Whereas  no  agreed  program  for  effective 
action  has  been  developed:  the  Congress,  the 
Administration,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  acting  Independently,  bare  not  yet 
tieen  able  to  overcome  these  problems;  and 
specific  government  programs,  levela  of  fed- 
eral spending  and  activities  In  all  economic 
sectors  continue  to  contribute  to  these  dif- 
ficulties; and 

Whereas  the  American  people  In  the  face 
of  this  persistent  economic  deterioration  are 
growing  more  dismayed  and  uncertain  as 
evidenced  by  the  widespread  latxir  unrest  and 
the  declining  financial  marlcets  of  recent 
weeks;  and 
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Whereas  this  deepening  lack  of  confidence 
could  magnify  an  already  serious  economic 
situation  Into  a  natlcnal  crisis  should  these 
difficulties  continue  unabated;  Now  there- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  leadership  of  the  Nation  responsi- 
ble for  our  economic  well  being  meet  together 
Immediately  in  a  spirit  of  unity  to  design 
a  set  of  policy  actions  to  achieve  the  common 
goal  of  restoring  stabUity  and  growth  to  the 
American  economy  and  confidence  and  pros- 
perity to  the  American  people. 

It  is  imperative  as  in  previous  moments  of 
great  national  need,  that  the  two  political 
parties,  the  Congress  and  the  President.  labor 
and  management,  put  aside  their  domestic 
and  political  fllfferences  and  work  together 
In  a  spirit  of  discipline,  compromise,  and 
sacrifices  for  the  common  good. 

Sec  2.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  this  domestic  summit  be  convened 
forthwith  comprised  of  the  President,  the 
majority  and  minority  leadership  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  the  Chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  memt>ers  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  both  House,  the  Chair- 
men and  ranking  minority  memtwrs  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  Rouse 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  together 
with  leaders  of  labor  and  business,  and  such 
other  participants  as  they  may  agree  upon. 
They  shall  meet  and  devote  such  time  as 
necessary  until  a  plan  of  action  is  decided 
upon  which,  by  Its  demonstration  of  renewed 
uiUty,  direction,  and  purpose  will  gain  the 
public  support  and  confidence  necessary  to 
be  effective  in  overcoming  these  difficulties. 
Sec.  3.  It  Is  further  resolved  by  the  Senate 
that  it  stands  ready  to  cooperate  fully  In  the 
spirit  of  commitment  and  unity  which  the 
solution  of  this  truly  national  problem  wUl 
require  of  all  elements  of  American  society. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  imanimous-consent  order  the 
vote  will  occur  on  the  resolution  at  12:30 
p.m. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution remain  in  a  laid-aside  status  un- 
til the  hour  of  12:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now.  Mr, 
President,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr,  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  assistant  majority  leader 
yielding.  As  the  acting  minority  leader  I 
wish  to  add  our  commendation  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  the  commendations  of 
the  majority  leader  in  connection  with 
the  submission  by  the  five  Senators  of 
the  resolution  pending,  which  will  be 
voted  on  at  12:30  p.m.  today.  We,  too, 
hope  that  the  vote  will  be  unanimous.  We 
believe  Inflation  is  certainly  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  which  this  Nation 
faces,  and  the  greatest  domestic  prob- 
lem at  the  present  time. 

The  great  danger  of  Inflation  is  that 
if  it  gets  totally  out  of  hand  it  can  de- 
stroy this  country  and  our  ability  to  meet 
and  face  the  problems  which  we  have,  not 
only  domestically  but  also  around  the 
world. 


Speaking  for  the  minority  leadership, 
we  join  the  majority  in  commending 
Senators  who  sponsored  the  resolution 

I  thank  the  distinguished  assistant  ma- 
jority leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining, I  yield  it  back. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ndnn).  Under  the  previous  order  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes  with  statements  there- 
in hmited  to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'yRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  that 
it  stand  In  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
orders  for  the  recognition  of  Senators  are 
consummated  on  tomorrow  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, with  statements  limited  therein  to 
5  minutes  each,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  Senate  resume  consideration 
of  S.  3146.  the  real  estate  settlement  serv- 
ices bill;  and  that  at  some  point  during 
the  afternoon,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  or  his  des- 
ignees, the  Senate  resume  its  consider- 
ation of  the  unfinished  business,  S.  707. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston).  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
RrpoET  or  the  CoMPraoLtxa  GcKcaAt 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  secret  docu- 
ment entitled  "Should  the  United  States 
Continue  To  Finance  Military  Assistance  to 
Taiwan?"  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Opera  tlona. 
Report  of  Receipts  and  DisatnsEMCKTs  TO 

ApFROpatATioNs    From    Disposal   of    Mn.i- 

TARY    StrPPUES.    EQUIPHENT,    AND    MaTQIIAL 
AND   LUUBER   OR   TlUBER   PrODDCTS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on"  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  to  appropriations 
from  disposal  of  military  supplies,  equip- 
ment, and  materUl  and  lumber  or  tlmt>er 
products.  E>epartment  of  Defense,  as  of 
March  31.  1974  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
■'tlons. 
Approval  or  REA-lNstmcc  Loan  to  Colorado- 

XJte  Electric  Association,  Inc.,  Montrose, 

Colo. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  reporttog.  pursuant  to 
law.  the  approval  of  an  REA-insured  loan  In 
the  amount  of  «11. 567.000  to  Colorado-Ct« 
Electric  Association,  Inc.,  of  Montrose.  Colo. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Apphoval  or  REA  iKstTREO  Loan  to  Tri-State 

Generation  &  Transmission  Association. 

Inc..  Denver.  Colo. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Admmistratlon,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  approval  of  an  RE.A  Insured  loan  In 
the  amount  of  810,326.000  to  Tn-State  Gen- 
eration &  TranRmisslon  Association,  Inc.,  of 
Denver,  Colo.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 
Revised  CoNcarssioNAL  Report  on  Naval  Am 

Encineerxnc  Center.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics) ,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  revised  congres- 
sional report  on  the  facts  concerning  a  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  action  pertaining  to 
the  Naval  Air  Engineering  Center.  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.  ( with  an  accompanying  report ) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 
Proposed  Lecislatton  for  Strikinc  of  Medals 

IN  Commemoration  of  the  Bicentennial 

OF  THE  C.S.  A«MT.  THE  U.S.   NaVT,  AND  THE 

U.S.   Marine  Corps 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmuting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  strUcIng  of  medals  in  com- 
memoration of  the  bicentennial  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  the  VS.  Marino 
Corps  (with  accompanying  papers).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 
Publication  E.vtitleo  "Natural  Gas  Act, 

March  1.  1974" 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  submitting,  for  the  mformation 
of  the  Senate,  a  publication  entitled  "Natural 
Oaa  Act.  March  1,  1974"  (with  an  accom- 
panying publlcaUon),  Referred  to  the  C:om- 
mlttee  on  Commerce. 

Anntal  Report  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, 1973 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Power 
OommiBsion,  tranamlttlng.  pursuaat  to  law. 
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Its  annual  report  for  tbe  fiscal  year  July  1, 
1072.  to  June  30. 1973  (with  an  accompanying 
report).  Rcrcrrcd  to  the  Canimiit«e  on  Com- 
merce. 

pRoposEO  Public  Bioaocasting  Fik.vncjnc 
Act  or  1974 
A  lelttr  from  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  omce  of  Telecommunications 
Poller,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legis- 
lation to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  provide  long- 
term  financing  for  the  C-orporatiou  for  Public 
Broadcasting  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

B»^DET    OK   AUTXAK 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  la^r,  a  report 
on  the  Departnwnt's  views  and  recommenda- 
tions concernuig  Amtrak  in  the  areas  of 
policy  and  lepuiation.  financial  plans  and 
rail  operations  (wi:h  an  acccmpanj-lng  re- 
port). Referred  to  tiie  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

BEPOBT       CF       iNTraKATlON.^L        Acr.EtMCNTS. 

Other  Thai*  Treatie3,  En^xred   Into  by 

THE    UNITEO    STATr.S 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Lcsal  Advisor 
for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department^  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  international 
asncments  other  than  treaties  entered  Into 
by  th«  United  states  (with  accompanying 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign RelaUons. 

Report  on  BrocFTAHT  Reskdvts. 
June  30.  1974 
A  Iciter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  low.  a 
report  on  budgetary  reserxe."!  ns  of  June  30. 
1974  cAith  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  A««*Nt:r?iirNT*  roa  Scientitic 
RESE^R^H.  Department  or  the  Interior 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Intericr.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  ou 
grants  made  durli-g  calendar  year  1073  to 
nonprofit  Institutions  and  or^'anuauons  for 
support  of  scientific  research  programs  (with 
accorapanymg  papers) .  Referred  lo  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmeiit  Operations. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  GENnui. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  CeneraJ  of 
the  United  States.  traiLsmltling.  pursuant  lo 
law,  a  list  of  reporu  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  of  the  previous  month  (with  ac- 
companying papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  ComplroMer  General  of 
the  United  Sta'es.  transmliun;;.  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  Federal  productivity,  volume 
I.  "Productivity  Trends,  fiscal  years  i967-73* 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
A  leitsr  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tne  United  States,  trin'smittiu^.  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  "Audit  of  Financial  State- 
ments of  St.  LawTence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  Calendar  Year  1073.  De- 
partment of  Transportation"  (with  an  ac- 
companying report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

A  letter  Irom  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  State«.  tran?mltt!nr;  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  "Home  Health  Care  Benefits 
Under  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare"  (with  an 
accompar.ying  reportJ.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  frara  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  ft  report  on  "Tb»  Heed  to  Consolidate 
ReapottslblUty   for   Automatic    Digital    Net- 


work (Autodin)  Terminals,  Department  of 
Defense"  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  ou  Numerous  Improvement* 
Still  Needed  In  Mauaglng  U5.  Participation 
In  Internationnl  Organizations.  Departme:it 
of  State  nud  other  agencies  (with  an  accom- 
panying report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  Military  Retention  Incen- 
tives: Effectiveness  and  AdmlnistTatlon.  D«- 
partment  of  Defense  (with  an  accompanying 
report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  Ictlpr  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
t.h"  United  States,  transmitting,  piu^uaut  to 
law.  a  report  re  Proper  Use  of  the  Economic 
Order  Quantity  Principle  Can  Lead  to  More 
Savings.  Department  of  Defense.  Department 
of  TtEHiaporiatloa.  General  Services  Adminls- 
tratlou.  and  Veterans'  Administration  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Propose  Plan  for  Use  akd  DisTHiaimoN  or 
JrucMENT  FtTNDa  Awarded  to  the  Nortu- 
r&n    Paiete    BEiVhL    the    Indian    Claims 

Co  MM  LESION 

A  iet:?r  from  the  Acting  Secret.iry  of  the 
Interior,  submitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  pro- 
posed plan  for  the  use  and  distribution  of 
Judgment  funds  awarded  In  docket  87  to 
I.'o.-thern  Paiute  before  the  Indian  Clatmn 
ComiTilision  (with  an  acrompauying  report). 
ReXe.Tcd  to  the  Camrnittee  on  Interior  and 
Iiisular  All;iirs. 

PaopcsED  Plan  for  U^e  and  DisTRiDUnoN  of 
JvDC  ment  Funds  Awarded  to  the  Nez 
Plbce  Tribe  of  Idaho  Befobe  the  Indian 
Claims  CoMMir.^oN 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  submitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  pro- 
posed plan  for  the  u^e  and  distribution  oi 
judgment  funds  awarded  in  docket   175  to 
the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho  before  tbe  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  (with  the  accom- 
panying report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Plan  for  Use  and  Distribution  of 
Jcdcment  Fctsos  Awaboed  to  the  Eastern 
Band  op  Chlroicee  Indians  Before  the  In- 
dian Cl.mms  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  submitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  pro- 
posed plan  for  the  use  and  distribution  of 
judgment  funds  In  accordance  with  the  In- 
dian Judgment  Funds  Use  or  Distribution  Act 
of  1973  (87  Stat.  468)   (with  an  accompany- 
ing report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Tmao    Peetebenci    and    Sixth    Preference 
Classifications  for  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Natural izatioi.  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,   tranamllilng,  pursuant   to  la,w. 
reports  relaUng  to  third  preference  and  sUth 
preference   classification   for   certain   aliens 
(With  accompany  papers).  Referred  to  the 
Commlt'.ce  on  tbe  Judlciarj*. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Interim  Compliance 
Panel 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to   law,   the   annual   report   of  the  Interim 
Compliance    Panel    for   calendar   year    1973 
(With  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 
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Second  Special  Report  On  Alcohol  and 

Health 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  Second  Special  Report  on 
Alcohol  and  Health  (with  an  accompanying 
report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  of  the  Eqi'al  Employment 
opportttnity  coordinatino  godncu. 
A  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  At- 
torney Ocueral.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Coordinating  Council  (with  an  nc- 
companying  report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Proposed  Executive  Pebsonnel  Svstem  Act 
A  letter  from  tlie  Chairman.  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  and  govern 
the  E.M;:utlve  Personnel  System  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

RePOHT  i-N-  REOtCTION  IN  WATER  CONS^VMPIION 

AND  Flow  or  Sewage 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  U.S.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  prelimi- 
nary results  of  studies  and  Investigations  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  on  re- 
ducing water  consumpton  and  the  total  flow 
of  sewage  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Prospectcs  Proposing  Renewal  of  Lease- 
hold iNTEnEST  AT  30  WEST  BROADWAY,  NEW 

York.  N.Y. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  submitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  prospectus  which  pro- 
poses renewal  of  the  leasehold  Interest  at 
30  West  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  (with  ac- 
companying paper).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Report  on  Use  of  Mass  Media  for  Highway 
Safety 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmittmg,  pursuant  to  taw.  a  report 
on  the  use  of  mass  media  for  highway  safety 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Report  to  Congress  on  1974  Hichvay  Lrrren 
Study 
A  letter  from  the  Secretory  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law    a  re- 
port ou  the  1974  Highway  Litter  Studv  <wlth 
an   accompanying  report).  Referred  "to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

PaoposED  Amendment  of  Section  322 
Title  23.  United  States  Code 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmuting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  322  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code  (with  accompanymg  pa- 
pers). Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  ou  Public: 
Works, 
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PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Uetcalfj  : 

A  concurrent  resolution  from  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"HoirsE  Concurrent  Rcsolutiok  No.  ill 
■A  concurrent  resolution  urging  Congress  to 

repeal   the   Professional   Standard   Review 

Organization    Law;    and    for    other   pur- 

po^s 


"Whereas,  Section  249-P  of  Public  Law 
92-603.  Professional  Standard  Review  Or- 
ganization (PSRO),  waa  enacted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1072  with- 
out due  consideration  and  careful  deUbera- 
tlon  by  both  Its  bodies;  and 

"Wbereas.  operation  of  Professional  Stand- 
ard Review  Organization  wUl  cause  great 
barm  and  financial  hardship  to  the  elderly 
and  poor  people  of  our  country  because  of 
Its  unrealistic  requirements  on  physicians 
to  practice  ttielr  profession  based  on  stand- 
ards and  norms  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

•Whereas,  these  segments  of  our  pc^ula- 
iion  will  suffer  greatly  if  denied  medical  care 
and  hospitalization  deemed  necessary  by 
their  physician  but  not  in  conformance  with 
HEW  BtandEu^s  based  on  averages  and 
medians  rather  than  human  needs;  and 

"Whereas,  this  law  may  well  Inhibit  the 
great  advancement  seen  in  American  medi- 
cine during  this  century  of  progress  in  con- 
quering many  of  man's  dread  diseases. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
House  of  HepresenUtives  of  the  I>oulsiana 
legislature,  the  Senate  thereof  concurring 
herein,  that  this  body  notify  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  tbe  Professional 
Standard  Review  Organization  Law  Is  111- 
oonceived  legislation,  harmfiu  to  the  public 
and  pernicious  in  Its  effect  on  the  practice 
of  medicine. 

"Be  u  further  resolved  that  the  Congress 
be  urged  to  repeal  the  Professional  Stand- 
ard Review  Organization  Law  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  prevent  the  damage  it  will  cause 
to  the  public  and  the  American  health  care 
system- 

'■Be  It  further  resolved,  that  this  Legisla- 
ture encourage  Louisiana  physicians  to  con- 
tinue the  ethical  practice  of  their  profes- 
sion, to  maintain  the  privacy  and  conflden- 
tiaUty  of  their  patients  records,  to  retain 
their  right  to  make  medical  decisions  based 
on  their  own  professional  Judgment,  and  to 
support  the  existing  system  of  peer  and  utl- 
llsBtion  review  available  in  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes,  medical  societies  and  associa- 
tions. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  tranainlt  an  appropriate  copy  of  this 
Resolotlon  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  tbe  United  States  and 
to  «ac^  member  of  the  Louisiana  Coneres- 
alon&l  Delegation." 
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Oenenl  Counsel  for  Uie  Dapartment  of  the 
TT«asury. 

'The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  thit  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce; 

Francis  H.  McAdsms.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Boanl;  and 

lAJuls  M.  Thayer,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board. 

I  The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


provide  for  increased  involvement  of  SUte 
and  local  governments  In  anUpoverty  efforts, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
tnlttee  on  I^bor  and  Public  Welfare 
By  Mr.  FONO : 
S.  3799.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Mr».  Agnes 
J.  Wong  and  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Wong.  Jr.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PONG  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mrr- 
CALP.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  BaooKE.  Mr 
Dole.   Mr.    Oohenici.    Mr.    Pannik 
Mr.    OtniNET,    Mr.   J«Trrs.    and    Mr 
WnxuMS) : 
S.  3800.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  legal  asslstanU  In  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals of  the  Dnlted  States.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  AUimlc  Energy,  with  amendments- 

HJl.  1SS2S.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Set  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  revise 
the  method  of  providing  for  public  remuner- 
atlou  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  Incident  and 
for  other  purposes  (Bept.  No   93-1027) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 

coMMrrrass 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE.  from  the  CommHtee 
ou  Finance: 

Charlea  A,  Cooper,  of  RiMda.  to  be  an 
Afiwi start  aecretary  <jt  tbe  TltMaury; 

Stephen  a.  Caidnar,  of  Fenaaylvania  to 
be  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasuij;  and 

Richard  H.  Albrecht,  of  Washington,  to  be 


The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.  3794.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  Emergency 
Dayught  Saving  Time  Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1973  In  order  to  provide  that  day- 
light saving  time  pursuant  to  such  act  shall 
terminate  on  the  last  Sunday  of  October  1974 
and  that  In  the  calendar  year  1975  daylight 
saving  time  shaU  begin  on  the  last  Simday 
of  February.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commeroe. 

By  Mr.  SPABKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  At,i.EN)  : 

S.  3796.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  AU-  Act 
to  assure  consideration  of  the  total  environ- 
mental, social,  and  economic  Impact  while 
improving  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  air.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlts. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS : 

S.  Z79e.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  in  order  to  require  that 
before  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  changes  any  schedule  of,  or 
increases  any  rate,  fare,  or  charge  for,  rail 
passenger  service,  the  Corporation  shaU  hold 
a  public  hearing  and  make  a  finding  that 
such  change  or  Increase  Is  reasonable  and  In 
the  public  Interest.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

ByMr.  BENTSBN: 

S.  3797.  A  bill  to  provide  education  equal- 
ization Incentive  grants  to  the  States.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  JAVTT8  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kim- 
Kwar,  Mr.  Dou,  Mr.  JoRNnoN,  Mr. 
Aboituzk,  Mr.  BaooKX,  Mr.  Cass,  Mr. 
CLAJut,   Mr.   Cbavston.  Mr.   Osato., 
Mr.   Haxt,   Mr.   Haskhx,    Mr.  HaT- 
rixLB,  Mr.  aATHAwar.  Mr.  HoLLiMoe, 
Mr.     HuicpHazT,     Mr.     Long,     Mr. 
MsTHiAs.  Mr.  McCei,  Mr.  McOovoui, 
Mr.    Mcljerrmr,    Mr.    MnzZMsauM, 
Mr.  MoHiuu.1,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  MnsKre, 
Mr.  PasiOEi.  Mr.  Pii-l.   Mr.  Pncr, 
Mr.    RaHDOLra,    Mr.    Rmcorr.    Mr. 
HucH  SooTT,  Mr.  TuKNET,  and  Mr! 
WiLlxuss)  : 
S  ST98  A  blU  10  extend  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  J984.  further  Head  Start, 
community  action,  oommunity  aootKanJc  d»-' 
velopment,  and  other  antlpoverty  efforts,  to 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.  3794.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Emergencv 
Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1973  in  order  to  provide  tliat 
daylight  saving  time  pursuant  to  stich 
act  shall  terminate  on  the  last  Sundav 
of  October  1974  and  that  in  the  calendar 
year  1975  daylight  saving  time  shall  be- 
gin on  the  last  Sunday  of  February.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  laM 
December  15  the  Congress  approved 
year-round  daylight  saving  time  on  a  2- 
year  experimental  basis  to  save  energy 
during  a  seiious  energy  .shortage.  I  had 
earlier  proposed  legislation  limiting  the 
experimental  period  to  1  year.  But  be- 
cause the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  Office  of  Energy  Conservation 
said  it  would  take  2  years  to  assemble  the 
necessary  data  to  analyse  tbe  effects  of 
year-round  daylight  saving  time,  the 
Congress  provided  for  a  2-year  experi- 
mental period. 

As  part  of  the  experiment,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  was  required 
to  provide  the  Congress  with  an  Interim 
report  on  the  effects  of  year-round  day- 
Ught  saving  time  by  June  30,  1974.  That 
report  has  now  been  made  available 
and  it  supports  all  the  claims  which  were 
made  for  temporary  year-round  day- 
light  saving  time  when  the  Congress  ap- 
proved it. 
Tbe  report  notes : 

The  analysis  indicates  that  yrdst  probaljly 
reduces  electricity  demand  during  the  win- 
ter months,  with  tbe  savings  amounting  lo 
approximately  one  percent. 

The  report  also  concludes  that— 
No  significant  effects  on  traffic  safety  can 
be  attributed  to  Trdst  .  .  .  fatalities  liivolv- 
ing  achODl-age  children  over  the  enure  day 
In  both  January  aud  February.  1974,  are  re- 
duced from  the  previous  year. 

Despite  the  positive  results  of  this  ex- 
pei'lment  with  year-round  daylight  sav- 
ing time,  the  Department  of  Traasporta- 
tion  study  found  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  would  prefer  dayhght 
saving  time  from  March  through  Octo- 
ber— an  8-month  period. 

The  study  also  concludes  that  more 
data  concerning  energy  savings  and  traf- 
fic effects  are  needed  and  urges  that  the 
dailiglit  saving  time  experiment  be  con- 
tinued on  a  modified  basis. 
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I  believe  these  conclusions  make  good 
sense.  And  so  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  year-round  daylight  sav- 
ing time  and  provide  instead  for  8 
months — March  to  October  —of  daylight 
saving  time.  The  Arab  oil  embargo  has 
been  lifted,  and  the  immediate  energy 
emergency  has  eased.  But  with  8-month 
daylight  saving  time  we  can  continue  to 
achieve  energy  savings  and  at  the  same 
time  respond  to  the  public  preference 
for  standard  time  from  November 
through  February.  To  avoid  the  public 
inconvenience  associated  with  dark 
mornings.  I  believe  it  makes  sense  to 
return  to  standard  time  during  Novem- 
ber. December.  January  and  February. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  pro- 
vide for  a  return  to  standard  time  be- 
ginning on  the  last  Sunday  in  October 
and  ending  on  the  la-st  Sunday  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

September  and  October  are  months 
during  which  we  have  observed  daylight 
saving  time  since  enactment  of  the  Uni- 
form Time  Act  in  1966.  Significantly,  the 
length  of  the  days  and  the  time  of  sim- 
rise  in  March  and  April  are  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  In  September  and 
October.  According  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  report,  a  majority  of  the 
public  approved  d.aylight  s3\Tng  time 
during  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
as  well  as  the  months  of  September  and 
October.  This  bill  would  extend  day- 
light saving  time  to  8  months  by  making 
It  effective  in  March  and  April. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  will  schedule  hearings 
in  the  near  future  to  consider  this  mat- 
ter in  time  to  initiate  appropriate 
changes  before  the  end  of  October. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo,  as 
follows: 

S.  3784 
A    bill    to   amend   the   Emergency    Daylight 
Saving  Time  Energy  Conservation  Act  of 

1973  In  order  to  provide  that  daylight 
saving  time  pursuant  to  such  Act  shall 
terminate  on  the  lost  Sunday  of  October 

1974  and  that  in  the  calendar  year  197s 
daylight  saving  time  shall  begin  on  the 
last  Sunday  of  February 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
7  of  the  Emergency  Dayllgi. .  Saving  Time 
Energy  CuDservatlon  Act  of  1973  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

■"Sec.  ".  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  at  2 
o'clock  antemerlf.lan  on  the  fourth  Sunday 
which  occurs  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  exc)<pt  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  terminate  at  2  o'clock  an- 
temeridian on  the  laiit  Sunday  of  October 
197*. 

"(b)  Por  the  purposes  of  section  3(al  of 
the  tJnlform  Time  Act  of  16S6  (15  V.Z.C.  260a 
(a) )  the  period  for  the  advaucrrieut  by  one 
hour  of  the  standard  time  of  each  zone  shall 
In  the  calendar  year  1975  begin  at  3  o'clock 
antemeridian  on  the  last  Sunday  of  Feb- 
ruary." 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  first  section 
cf  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  make  the  final  report  pursuant  to  sec- 


tion 4(a)  of  the  Emergency  Daylight  Saving 
Time  Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1973,  eicept 
that  such  report  may  bi;  made  not  later  than 
August  31, 1975. 


July  23,  197k 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  3796.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  In  order  to 
require  that  before  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  changes  any 
schedule  of,  or  Increases  any  rate,  fare, 
or  charge  for,  rail  passenger  service,  the 
Corporation  shall  hold  a  public  hearing 
and  make  a  flnding  that  such  change  or 
increase  is  reasonable  and  in  the  public 
interest.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

NATIONAL     BAILnOAD      PASSENCES     CORPOHATION 
AMENDMENTS    OF    1974 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
public  need  for  modem  rail  passenger 
service  Is  greater  than  ever,  yet  the 
service  provided  by  Amtrak  has  severe 
shortcomings.  Trains  are  on  unreason- 
ably slow  schedules,  equipment  failures 
are  routine  occurrences,  liiformation  and 
resen-atlon  service  is  very  poor,  financial 
losses  are  unreasonably  high  when  com- 
pared «1th  public  benefits,  and  great 
gaps  remain  in  the  structure  of 
Amtrak  routes. 

Recently,  the  Senate  gave  perftmctory 
approval  to  Mr.  Roger  Lewis'  reappoint- 
ment as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Amtrak.  I  have  reservations  about  that 
action,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  do 
not  consider  thU  confirmation  to  be  an 
endorsement  of  Amtrak's  past  man- 
agement performance.  In  fact,  the  poor 
performance  of  Amtrak  is  making  it 
increasingly  likely  that  Congress  will  be 
forced  to  remove  some  of  the  dlscretion- 
ao'  authority  which  was  given  to 
Amtrak  management. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  re- 
quire tliat.  before  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  changes  schedules 
or  increases  rates  for  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice, it  must  hold  a  public  hearing  and 
make  a  finding  that  the  change  or  In- 
crease is  reasonable  and  In  the  public 
Interest.  I  believe  this  is  a  minimal  re- 
quirement which  Amtrak  could  have 
Instituted,  but  has  not. 

When  Congress  approved  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  less  than  4  years 
ago,  which  created  Amtrak,  Congress 
clearly  emphasized  that  it  Is  the  public 
convetilence  and  necessity  which  require 
the  continuation  and  improvement  of  In- 
tercity rail  passenger  service.  In  order 
to  promote  maximum  flexibility  and  to 
respond  to  marketing  changes  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  Amtrak  was  exempted  from 
certain  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  pertaining  to  regulation  of 
rates,  fares,  and  charges.  In  addition. 
Amtrak  is  not  subject  to  any  State  or 
other  law  relating  to  routes,  rates,  and 
service  for  rail  transportation. 

Since  July  1,  1973,  Amtrak  has  had 
the  authority  to  determine  that  cer- 
tain trains  are  not  required  by  public 
convenience  or  necessity  and  will  im- 
pair the  ability  of  the  Corporation  to 
provide  adequately  for  other  services. 
The  Corporation  may  then  discontinue 


this  service.  Although  Amtrak  must  post 
notification  of  changes  in  service  at 
least  30  days  prior  to  any  change,  there 
is  no  channel  for  public  input  other  than 
through  personal  correspondence  from 
affected  individuals  to  the  Corporation. 
And.  although  Amtrak  does  post  noti- 
fication of  changes  in  rates,  fares,  and 
charges;  again,  there  Is  absolutely  no 
provision  for  public  input  other  than 
correspondence. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  at  the  very 
least  we  must  provide  for  some  public 
input  by  requiring  a  public  hearing 
before  Amtrak  decides  to  Increase  its 
rates  or  change  Its  schedule.  The  public 
should  at  least  be  pssured  that  the 
changes  are  reasonable  and  in  its  best 
interest.  It  also  seems  to  me  that  this 
was  the  Intention  of  Congress  when  it 
passed  the  act  4  years  ago. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  was 
explicit  when  it  approved  guidelines  for 
notifying  all  localities,  organizations  and 
persons  whose  interests  would  be  affected 
by  discontinuance  of  service,  so  they 
would  be  afforded  adequate  notice.  The 
committee  believed  that  this  provision 
was  most  essential  in  protecting  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  If.  within  the  30-day  noti- 
fication period.  State,  regional,  or  local 
agencies  request  continuation  of  the 
service  and  then  agree,  within  90  days, 
to  reimburse  Amtrak  tor  losses  accrued 
by  the  service,  it  would  be  continued. 

Certainly  Congress  recognized  that  the 
public,  whose  support  of  Amtrak  is 
vital  to  the  Corporation's  very  existence, 
must  have  time  to  prepare  and  present 
its  entire  case  on  any  occasion  when 
scheduled  service  Is  proposed  to  be  dis- 
continued. The  same  reasoning  should 
hold  for  proposed  schedule  changes  and 
Increases  in  rates,  fares,  and  charges. 

In  view  of  the  great  resources  available 
to  the  railroads  for  attorneys,  experts, 
the  purchasing  of  transcripts,  and  the 
printing  of  briefs,  the  provisions  in  the 
act  eegarding  public  notification  are  a 
minimal  burden  on  the  Corporation, 
They  are  reasonable  and  clearly  con- 
sistent with  protecting  the  best  interests 
of  the  public. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  this  bill. 
which  would  require  that  such  a  public 
hearing  be  held  and  that  the  Corpora- 
tion make  a  finding  that  such  a  change 
or  increase  is  both  reasonable  and  in  the 
public  interest.  The  public  should  be 
heard  before  this  determination.  Since 
Amtrak  can  raise  Its  rates  at  Its  own 
discretion,  the  public  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  tmderstand  why  such  an  in- 
crease was  necessary  and  in  its  best  in- 
terest. These  hearings  would  be  held  In 
the  areas  where  uch  service  Is  affected 
and  at  least  30  days  after  notice  of  any 
change  is  posted  In  each  station,  depot, 
or  other  facility  served, 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  management 
and  performance  of  Amtrak  will  Im- 
prove dramatically.  If  the  flexibility  pro- 
vided in  the  legislation  creating  Amtrak 
Is  not  used  effectively.  Congress  can  and 
will  revise  it. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  this  legisUUon  be  printed  in 
the  Recoid  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  ohiection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricokd,  as 
follows: 

5.  3796 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Ran  Paasenger  Service 
Act  of  1970  In  order  to  require  that  l>efore 
the  National  Ratlrtwd  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion changes  any  schediile  of.  or  increases 
any  rate.  fare,  or  charge  for.  rail  passenger 
service,  the  Corporation  shaU  hold  a  pub- 
lic hearing  and  maXe  a  flhding  that  such 
change  or  increase  Is  reasonable  and  In 
the  public  Interest 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  title 
IV  at  the  Bon  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970 
la  mmended  by  Inserting  mt  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sac.  406.  Public  Hkaxznc  Paioa  to  ScHBOtjLE 
CHAiTGE  OR  Fake  iNcsfsec. 
"Tbe  Corporation  shall  not  change  any 
ficbedole  of,  or  Increase  any  rate,  fare,  or 
charge  for,  roll  passenger  service  untU  after 
at  least  one  public  hearing  with  respect  to 
such  Increase,  and  finding  that  such  change 
or  Increase  la  reasonable  and  In  the  public 
tntereet.  Any  such  hearing  shall  be  held  (1) 
In  the  area  where  such  service  is  provided. 
«nd  (2)  at  least  thirty  days  after  notice 
thereof  la  posted  in  eadi  station,  depot,  or 
other  facility  aervsd." 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  3797.  A  bill  to  provide  education 
equalization    Incentive    grants    to    the 
States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  atHl  Public  Welfare. 

THE  EDUCATION  EQUALIZATION  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  BBaJTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing  the  Education 
Equalization  Opportunities  Act  of  1974. 
This  legislation  is  virtually  identical  to 
&n  amendment  I  submitted  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
earlier  this  year,  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  less  than  2  months  ago,  then 
di'opped  to  a  House-Senate  conference. 

Ml'.  President,  there  is  no  more  funda- 
mental question  in  education  today  tlian 
the  right  of  a  child  to  have  an  equal 
chance  for  a  quality  education,  wherever 
he  may  happen  to  live. 

As  long  as  our  school  systems  depend 
primarily  on  the  local  property  tax  for 
their  support,  there  will  be  mor«  money 
to  educate  children  in  wealthy  school 
districts  and  less  money  to  educate  chil- 
dren in  poor  districts,  where  the  need  is 
fai  greater. 

The  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a 
landmark  ruling  on  school  finance  last 
year,  in  the  Rodriguez  case,  which 
affected  my  own  State  of  Texas.  And 
while  I  agree  with  that  part  of  the 
Court's  decision  declaring  that  educa- 
tion is  primarily  a  State  function,  I  must 
also  agree  with  Justice  Potter  Stewart, 
that  "the  method  of  financing  public 
schools  In  TexsU5,  as  in  almost  every  other 
State,  lias  resulted  in  a  system  of  public 
education  that  can  best  be  described  as 
chaotic  and  unjust." 

There  are  those  who  say  the  Rodriguez 
decision  only  guarantees  tliat  the  system 
will  continue  to  be  "chaotic  and  unjust," 


and  that  a  child's  education  will  be 
determined  by  bow  many  wealUiy  tax- 
payers there  are  in  his  school  district. 

But  it  is  my  bene!  that  the  Rodriguez 
decision  Is  not  a  cause  for  despair.  It  Is  an 
incentive  to  seek  Justice  and  equality 
through  new  avenues— to  wage  tbe 
tuitfle  with  creative  legislation. 

As  a  result  of  the  wide  publicity  given 
to  the  Rodriguez  case  In  Texas,  the  Ser- 
rano case  in  California,  and  cases  in 
New  Jersey  and  other  States,  pubUc  con- 
sciousness has  been  awakened  to  the  Is- 
sue of  equaUty  in  the  financing  of  pub- 
lic education. 

Several  States  are  now  wrestling  with 
the  problem,  which  has  been  aggravated 
by  increasing  school  costs  In  a  period  of 
unparalleled  inflation,  decreasing  rev- 
enues for  education,  and  the  fluctua- 
tions and  delays  In  Federal  support. 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
provide  Incentives  and  rewards  for  those 
States  which  either  proceed  with  equal- 
ization plans  or  maintain  the  plans  they, 
presently  have. 

I  do  not  believe  that  movements  to 
equilizatlon  can  be  provided  by  Federal 
subsidy  alone.  I  do  not  believe  that  It  Is 
the  proper  course  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  mandate  equalization:  that, 
in  fact,  would  run  counter  to  the  decision 
in  the  Rodriguez  case. 

But  I  do  believe  that  it  is  a  Federal 
responsibility  to  assist  the  States  who 
make  the  effort  to  adopt  workable  plans 
to  improve  educational  opportunities  for 
children  in  poorer  school  districts, 
tlirough  a  more  equitable  method  of 
school  finance. 

It  is  quite  simply  unfair  to  the  chil- 
dren in  poorer  school  districts,  which 
cannot  match  their  wealthy  sister  dis- 
tricts in  teachers  salaries,  quality  of  ma- 
terial, and  the  freedom  which  adequate 
funds  can  provide  to  experiment  in  edu- 
cation. The  problem  Is  a  severe  one:  in 
my  own  State  of  Texas  the  variations  in 
taxtag  ability  between  the  richest  and 
the  poorest  district  ranges  as  high  as  84 
to  1 ;  in  Louisiana.  52  to  1 :  in  Michigan 
3D  to  I.  Tbe  problem  is  not  limited  to 
one  section  of  the  cotmtry  or  to  the 
heavily  urbanized  or  rural  States;  It  Is 
a  national  problem. 

Essentially,  this  legislation  would  pro- 
vide reward  incentives  to  States  which 
move  to  adopt  statewide  plans  for  public 
school  financing.  To  qualify,  a  State 
would  have  to  demonstrate  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  that  it  has  a 
strategy  to  insure  that  State  wealth,  not 
local  school  district  wealth,  win  deter- 
mine educational  quality;  that  children 
with  greater  educational  needs,  such  as 
the  handicapped,  receive  funds  commen- 
surate with  their  needs;  that  it  will  take 
into  account  the  higher  costs  of  educat- 
ing children  in  areas  «1th  higher  living 
costs  and  other  factors  contributing  to 
increased  educational  expenditures. 

The  bill  purposefully  does  not  mandate 
a  single  method  of  achieving  equaliza- 
tion. That  would  be  counterproductive, 
smce  several  of  the  States  are  now  mov- 
ing in  different  ways  to  achieve  the  same 
result.  Moreover,  the  Serrano  decision  to 


California  specifically  indicates  that 
there  may  be  several  means  to  achieve 
the  same  end.  The  Important  factor  will 
be  whether  there  is  a  statewide  strategy 
and  whether  that  strategy  makes  a  seri- 
ous effort  to  upgrade  support  for  the 
poorer  school  districts  and  takes  Into  ac- 
count the  specific  criteria  listed  In  the 
bill. 

For  too  long,  we  have  penalized  the 
child  who  happens  to  have  been  bom  in 
a  poor  school  district  by  giving  him  an 
tmequal  chance  for  a  quality  education. 
Ttie  buildings  he  studies  in  may  be  di- 
lapidated and  run  down;  the  teaching  he 
receives,  despite  exceptions,  tends  to  be 
of  lower  quaUty  than  that  m  wealthier 
school  tUstricts;  the  textbooks  and  sup- 
plemental materials  he  uses  may  be 
meager  and  outdated.  All  of  these  in- 
equities must  be  corrected. 

It  is  a  job  to  which  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment— State,  Federal,  and  local- 
must  direct  their  best  efforts. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Recors  the  text  of 
the  Education  Equalization  Opportuni- 
ties Act  of  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  war 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd.  as 
follows: 

S.  3797 
Be  It  enoiited  by  the  Senate  and  Hoy^e  of 
Reiircsentatives  OJ  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  obligation  to  provide  incentives  for 
each  State  to  assist  them  In  equalizing  tlie 
resources  available  within  that  State  so  that 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  an  education  ap- 
propriate to  individual  need  will  be  available 
to  all  children  regardless  of  tlwlr  place  of 
residence  within  the  State  It  Is,  therefore. 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  finaucial 
assistance  in  the  form  of  Inoenuves  to  the 
States  to  encourage  them  to  equalize  edu- 
cational opportunity. 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Oommlssloner  is  authorissed 
to  make  grants  to  Sutes  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Incentive  graute 
received  under  this  Act  may  be  used  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  elementary  and  oecond- 
ary  education  among  the  local  educational 
agencies  within  each  State.  In  such  areas  as 
the  State  deems  vital. 

(b)  A  Slate  li  ellgitile  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  Act  only  If  the  State  educational 
agency  provides  assurance  that — 

1 1 1  the  quality  of  education  provided  to 
a  child  within  ttiat  State  Is  not  the  result 
of  the  wealth  of  the  school  district  of  the 
local  educational  agency  In  which  tbe  child 
attends  school,  but  reflects  th*  wealth  of  the 
State  OS  a  whole; 

i2)  amouhU  commensurate  with  their 
needs  are  expended  on  children  with  greater 
educational  needs.  Including,  but  not  iimil- 
ed  to.  educationally  disadvantsged.  gifted, 
talented,  handicapped,  and  vocational  edu- 
cation students;  and 

<31  amouuu  commensurate  with  the  edu- 
cation  costs  are  expended  Ir,  local  educational 
agencies  within  the  State  with  greater  costs 
Including  cost  attributable  to  sparxlty  ol 
poptUatlon.  high  density  of  population,  and 
high  living  costs. 

<  c  I  The  Commissioner  is  authorl2ed  to 
establish  general  guidelines  for  defining  the 
principles  set  forth  In  subsection  (h)  of  this 
section.  No  guidelines  established  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  tiased  upon  a  formuU 
requiring  a  mathematical  equality  of  edu- 
cational expenditures  among  ocbool  districts. 
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Src.  3.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  Act  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Commlsalouer  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  accompanied  by  such  In- 
formation as  the  Commissioner  may  reason- 
ably require.  Each  such  application  shall— 

1 1 )  ( A>  describe  the  State  equalization  pro- 
gram that  meets  the  requirements  of  section 

I  B>  describe.  In  the  case  of  a  State  equali- 
zation program  already  m  eSect.  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  program  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  2; 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  SUte  will 
make  substantial  progress  to  carry  out  the 
State  equalization  program  or  will  maintain 
Its  present  equalization  program; 

<31  provide  for  malting  periodic  reports  to 
the  Commissioner  evaluating  the  effective- 
ness of  the  State  equalization  program  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  and  such  other  re- 
ports as  the  Comml.%ioner  may  reasonably 
require  to  perform  his  functions  under  this 
Act. 

(bl  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an 
application  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a).  The  Commissioner  shaU 
not  finally  disapprove  an  application  of  a 
State  except  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  a  State. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Commission,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
to  any  state,  finds  that  there  Is  a  failure  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  Act.  the  Com- 
missioner shaU  notify  the  State  that  further 
payments  wUl  not  be  made  to  the  State  untu 
he  Is  satisfied  that  the  requirements  have 
been  met. 

Sec.  4.  Unless  Inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  shall  apply  to  the  equalization 
Incentive  grant  program  authorized  by  this 
Act. 

Sec.  6.  ra>  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  950.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976.  •75.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1S77,  and  8100.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978. 

(bl(l)  No  State  may  receive  more  than 
10  per  centum  of  the  funds  available  for 
making  grants  under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year.  In  making  distributions  under  this  Act 
the  Commissioner  shall  consider  an  equitable 
geographical  distribution. 

(2)  Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  after  the 
year  in  which  they  were  appropriated. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  'for  himself.  Mr. 
KENKtDT,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Johm- 
sioN,      Mr.      Abovrezk,      Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Ciark, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Gbavel,  Mr, 
Hart,   Mr.  Haskell,   Mr,   Hat- 
rrau),  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Hol- 
tWGS.  Mr.  HnMPHRET.  Mr.  Lona, 
Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  McGee.  Mr. 
McGovERN,  Mr.  McIntyre.  Mr. 
Metzewbacm.  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Mdskie,  Mr,  Pastohi, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr,  RiBicoFr,  Mr,  Hdoh 
Scott,   Mr,   Tunnet,   and   Mr, 
Williams!  : 
S.  3798.  A  blU  to  extend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  further  Head 
Start.    Community   Action,    community 
economic  development,  and  other  anti- 
poverty  efforts,  to  provide  for  Increased 
involvement  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in   antipoverty  efforts,  and   for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

THE   ECONOMIC    OPPOBTONriT    AND    COMMUNITY 
PARTNERSHIP  ACT   OP    1974 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 
for  myself  and  Senators  Kennedy,  Dole, 


and  Johnston,  and  30  additional  Sena- 
tors,   the    Economic    Opportunity    and 
Community    Partnership    Act    of    1974, 
Joining  «1th  us  are  the  follotving:  Sena- 
tors   Abociiezk,    Brooke.    Cast,    Clark, 
Cranston,  Gravel,  Hart,  Haskell,  Hat- 
field, Hathaway,  Hollimgs,  Humphrey, 
Long,  Mathias,  McGee,  McGovern,  Mc- 
Intyre.   Metzenbaitm,    Mondale,    Moss, 
MtrsKiE,  Pastore,  Pearson,  Pell.  Percy, 
Randolph,  RiBicorp,  Hdgh  Scott,  Tdn- 
ney,  and  Williams, 
This  measure  would : 
First,  extend  the  basic  authorizations 
of  appropriations  for  programs  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
Including  community  action,  community 
economic   development,   Headstart   and 
similar  programs  for  a  period  of  3  years, 
through  fiscal  year  1977,  with  an  aggre- 
gate authorization  of  $5.1  billion  over  the 
3-year  period  as  follows:  »1.5  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  $1,7  bUllon  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  and  $1,9  billion  for  flscal  year 
1977:  this  compares  with  the  current  es- 
timated level  of  $1.0  billion  for  the  year 
just  ended,  flscal  year  1974.  The  author- 
izations for  these  programs  expired  this 
past  June  3D.  but  funding  for  the  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  for  the  OlBce  of  Eco- 
nomic   Opportunity   Itself,    is   provided 
through  Spetember  30  under  House  Joint 
Resolution  1062,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, signed  Into  law  by  the  President 
on  June  30, 

i'econd,  establish,  as  a  separate  and 
independent  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, a  new  "Community  Services 
and  Community  Economic  Development 
Administration,"  to  replace  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity, 

The  new  agency  to  be  established 
within  6  months  of  enactment,  would  be 
authorized  to  maintain  direct  funding 
for  community  action  local-initiative 
programs  at  the  current  level;  it  would 
also  provide  increased  funding  for  the 
community  economic  development  pro- 
grams, and  maintain  certain  other  ac- 
tivities. Including  evaluation,  research, 
and  demonstration,  now — and  in  the  in- 
terim—conducted by  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, 

However,  the  character  of  the  new 
agency  would  differ  from  the  current 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  by  vir- 
tue of  two  new  mechanisms  to  provide 
for  the  increased  involvement  of  State 
and  local  government  in  antipoverty 
efforts,  as  generally  urged  by  the  admin- 
istration: 

Under  a  new  authority,  funds  would  be 
provided  on  an  increasing  basis  over  the 
3 -year  period  for  community  partner- 
ship agreements.  Onder  that  authority, 
a  State  or  local  government  could  re- 
ceive additional  assistance  if  it  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  community 
action  agency  in  its  particular  area  for 
planning,  development,  and  administra- 
tion of  progiams  to  strengthen  the  capa- 
bility of  public  and  private  community 
institutions  to  undei-take  antipovery 
efforts. 

Moreover,  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  and 
review  agent  in  the  formulation  of  such 
agreements,  as  well  as  to  review  the  pos- 
sible souices  of  funding  for  antipoverty 
efforts  generally,  there  would  be  estab- 
lished in  the  new  Administration,  a  Na- 
tional Intergovernmental  Review  Board 
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on  the  Financing  of  Community  Services. 
The  Board,  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  subject  to  Senate  conflrmatlon. 
would  consist  of  nine  members,  includ- 
ing three  representatives  of  State  and 
local  government,  three  of  community 
action  and  similar  agencies,  and  the  re- 
mainder from  the  private  sector. 

Third,  transfer  the  Headstart  and  Pol- 
low  Through  programs,  and  certain  other 
activities,  from  GEO  to  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  as 
requested  by  the  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  this  bipartisan  propo.sal 
is  offered  as  an  alternative  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's plans  under  which  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  would  be  re- 
pealed and  no  authority  would  be  pro- 
vided for  continuation  of  either  the 
OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  or  direct 
Federal  funding  for  the  Nation's  1.000 
community  action  and  similar  agencies: 
but  community  action  agencies  and  their 
programs  would  be  continued  only  if 
State  and  local  government  chose  to  do 
so  from  their  own  "general  revenue  shar- 
ing" and  other  funds.  Under  the  admin- 
istrations  plans,  the  Headstart  and  Vo\- 
low  Through  programs  would  be  contin- 
ued in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  other  programs 
would  be  administered  by  other  existing 
agencies,  for  example,  the  community 
economic  development  program  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce, 

It  is  an  alternative  also  to  H.R.  14449, 
the  Community  Services  Act.  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  29, 
1974,  which  would  repeal  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  and  eliminate  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  but  continue 
direct  funding  for  community  action 
agencies  imder  a  new  Community  Ac- 
tion Administration  to  be  established 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  under  the  House 
bill,  other  elements  would  be  spunoff  to 
other  e.\isting  departments,  for  example, 
community  economic  development  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  The  House 
bill  authorizes  an  aggregate  of  $3,75  bil- 
lion for  antipoverty  efforts  over  a  3-year 
period, 

Mr.  President,  we  consider  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  be  a  liquida- 
tion of  the  core  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram as  we  now  know  it :  it  constitutes  a 
dismantlement  of  OEO  at  the  Federal 
level  and  of  the  community  action  agen- 
cies at  the  local  level,  without  presenting 
any  coherent  blueprint  for  effective  re- 
placements for  these  vital  community 
agencies. 

Similarly,  the  House  bill,  while  It  would 
maintain  community  action  agencies  at 
the  local  level,  would  merely  transpose 
much  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity into  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Without  criti- 
cizing that  fine  agency,  I  would  like  to 
say  I  am  concerned  that  community  ac- 
tion— the  key  element  of  the  antipoverty 
program— would  get  lost  in  this  huge 
deck  during  the  shuHe. 

Neither  plan,  in  our  opinion,  offers  a 
positive  updated  blueprint  for  implemen- 
tation of  the  Nation's  commitment  to 
eliminate  poverty  over  the  next  decade. 

We  propose,  through  the  measure  we 
introduce  today  to  reaffirm  the  Nations 
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legislative  commitment  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty as  we  approach  the  bicentennial 
year  in  a  manner  which  will  maintain 
past  efforts  in  transition  toward  greater 
involvement  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  antipoverty  efforts,  which  the 
administration  Itself  has  generally 
urged. 

With  that  general  background,  I  shall 
now  comment  upon  the  basis  for  each  of 
these  elements  in  more  detail. 

extension  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
OF  1964 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
states,  in  its  purpose  clause,  that: 

It  Is  therefore  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty 
In  the  midst  of  plenty  m  this  Nation  by  open- 
ing to  everyone  the  opportunity  to  live  In 
decency  and  dignity. 

Under  the  act  millions  of  persons  have 
moved  themselves  out  of  poverty  and  into 


the  economic  mainstream  of  the  Nation, 
through  substantial  efforts  in  manpower 
training,  legal  services,  child  care,  and 
other  programs  conducted  under  the  act. 

However,  24  million  persons  are  still 
in  poverty,  other  millions  of  "near  poor " 
are  on  the  edge  of  poverty,  and  11  mil- 
lion persons  are  stuck  In  the  crunch  of 
the  outdated  welfare  system  without  the 
benefit  of  the  long  sought  welfare  reform. 

We  should  approach  our  bicentenn:-! 
year  with  the  national  policy  embodied  in 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  still  on 
the  books  and  do  nothing  in  the  mean- 
time to  abrogate  it — as  continued  recog- 
nition by  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
that  the  job  is  not  yet  accomplished. 

To  put  teeth  Into  that  extension,  in- 
creased funding  must  be  provided  to  pro- 
vide the  resources  to  do  the  job. 

At  the  present  time,  the  OEO  programs 
are    reaching    15    million   persons    an- 


nually—a little  more  than  half  of  the 
Nation's  24  million  poor  and  then  with 
rather  inadequate  resources  in  respect  to 
overall  needs  in  terms  of  the  multitude  of 
services  that  are  needed:  in  fact,  anply- 
Ing  the  $1.0  billion  in  funds  available  for 
antipoverty  activities  in  fiscal  year  1974 
to  the  24  million  poor  persons,  it  comes 
to  $41.65  per  person  in  poverty— hardly 
a  commitment  at  all. 

The  bill  provides  for  increa.'=es  in  the 
smounts  for  programs  toward  meeting 
greater  needs  within  the  bounds  of  "fls- 
cal responsibility." 

I  a-ik  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
shotting  these  levels  in  respect  to  each  of 
the  major  programs  compared  with  the 
current  level  and  the  Hou.se  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Use  that  community  action  personnel 
have  develo'-ed. 

Community  economic  development: 
Importantly,  the  new  agency,  as  sug- 
gested by  its  title.  T/ould  be  charged  fur- 
ther with  exT>anding  the  "community 
cconoraic  develo-^meul"  effort,  building 
with  increased  resources  upon  the  expe- 
rience under  title  VII  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act — which  I  coauthored 
with  Senator  Kennedy  and  the  previous 
efforts  under  the  "S"ecial  Impact"  title 
I-D  ol  the  act  in  such  areas  as  Bedford- 
Stuyvcsaiit  in  New  Vorlc. 

Thei-e  are  currently  35  federally 
funded  community  development  corpo- 
ration.',— s^lit  abnost  evenly  between 
urbnn  and  rural  arers— a  number  ol  ru- 
ral cooperative-,  and  75  like  privately 
funded  corporations  and  similar  entitles 
across  the  Nation  which  have  spiung  up 
to  harness  the  energies  of  their  commu- 
nities. 

But  due  to  Ijck  of  direct  Federal 
funding.  Inrdequacy  of  support  from 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  the  lack  of 
long-term  credit,  the  potential  of  even 
tire  present  community  economic  devel- 


opment programs  has  not  t)een  fully 
tested,  as  a  precursor  to  a  more  ex- 
panded .system  of  commimity  develop- 
ment corporations  across  the  Nation. 
Existing  CDC's  have  been  impeded  by  the 
lack  of  resources  and  other  arens  l.ave 
been  denied  even  start-up  funds;  hi  fact. 
beyond  that,  "Action  for  Community 
Economic  Development."  a  group  repre- 
senting the  CDC's.  documents  that  over 
$03  million  is  required  for  a  "growth" 
budget  for  ciu'rent  corporatiotts  in  the 
curient  yerr.  compared  with  £39.3  mil- 
lion mide  avnilitla  in  liscal  year  1974. 
end  retiucstcd  for  Tncnl  yerr  1975.  Ac- 
cording to  the  OiB^e  of  E::onomlc  Op- 
portuiuty  nev.-  oppUcatlsns  h^ve  num- 
bered 75-100  la  recent  ye.ws. 

Tlie  measure  we  introduce  today  pro- 
vides for  a  step-up  in  funding— from  S8t 
million  in  fiscal  year  1975  to  S156  million 
in  fiscal  year  1977,  directs  gi-eater  sup- 
port frcni  other  Federal  ogencles,  and 
provides  for  long-term  credit. 

To  look  to  the  future,  tt  directs  also  a 
1-year  Joint  congressional  study  on  Its 
future  admini.str.uion,  as  well  as  its  po- 
tential generally  which  would  include,  of 

•OMUllSTtBI'IO  «C£KCY 
PTOffOKj  House  bril  { 


couise,  the  possibility  of  transfer  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  at  some  future 
date. 

We  believe  such  a  transfer  or  "spin- 
off" premature,  imttl  the  program  is  fur- 
ther defined  and  expanded  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Independent  agency  which 
we  propose  can  best  serve  as  the  agent 
for  development,  maintaining  the  basic 
chai'ac'er  of  the  program  as  we  now 
know  it 

Related  iirograms:  nie  ogency  would 
also  be  responsible  for  continuing  direct 
fundir,^  for  related  programs,  such  as 
emergency  food  and  medic-.l  services. 
senior  eppartunlties  .services,  migrant 
progr--ms,  and  a  new  program  of  emer- 
gency eiieniy  conservation  seiTices  as 
well  as  evaluation,  demonstration  and 
other  cTorts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  hicluded  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  chaii  showing  administering  agencies 
under  the  current  law,  the  House  bill 
and  our  proposal. 

There  being  no  objecllon,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord, 
as  follows; 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  sug- 
gested, in  the  field  of  antlpoverty.  the 
odministration  espouses  the  concept  of 
"New  Federalism" — State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental involvement,  but  offei's 
neither  adequate  resources  or  mecha- 
nisms to  miike  that  a  realistic  alterna- 
tive to  the  present  situation. 

Bloc  grant  or  special  revenue  sharmg 
approaches  have  now  been  adopted  by 
the  Congres-s  In  the  field  of  manpower 
training,  as  embodied  in  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
of  1973.  and  are  under  consideration  in 
other  areas. 

It  is  premature,  at  best,  to  apply  com- 
pletely such  tin  approach  in  the  case  of 
antipoverty  programs  generall.v — that  is 
to  ehe  funds  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments alone  to  use  at  their  discretion — 
given  the  opposition  of  some  local  gov- 
ernments toward  the  community  action 
agencies,  and  the  lack  of  experience  in 
those  fields. 

But  it  is  not  too  early  to  provide  the 
resources  and  mechanism  to  get  State 
and  local  government  into  the  picture 
and  to  provide  incentives  to  forge  cre- 
ative partnerships  between  those  govern- 
ments and  the  community  action  agen- 
cies which  have  for  almost  a  decade  been 
viewed  by  the  poor  as  "their  agencies" 
while  generally  distrustful  of  the  so- 
called  establishment  In  the  form  of  the 
State  house  or  city  hall. 


To  do  so.  we  have  Included  in  the  bill 
a  new  concept  ol  a  "cprnmunity  partner- 
ship agreement"  under  which  a  State 
and  local  government  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  community  action  agency  on  the 
other,  if  they  agree  on  the  terms,  can 
conduct  programs  Jointly. 

If  they  cannot  ogree.  then  the  area 
may  lose  the  funds  allocated  to  it — of 
course,  maintaining  present  local  Initia- 
tive funding  which  goes  directly  to  the 
community  actioir  agencies — and  the  lost 
fimds  will  go  to  another  area. 

What  they  ere  able  to  agree  upon — iu 
ter.tis  of  administration,  programs  to  be 
conducted,  sliaring  of  responsibility — 
will  be  basically  up  to  the  agreeing 
parties,  compatible  with  the  concept  of 
the  "New  Federalism"  that  those  on  the 
local  level  should  decide  on  the  priorities. 

What  we  are  proposing  is  similar  to 
special  revenue  sharing  with  the  element 
that  the  community  action  agency  and 
the  State  and  local  government  share 
equally  in  the  overall  decisionmaking 
process. 

For  "commurJty  partnership  agree- 
ments." the  bill  authorizes  to  be  reserved 
S70  million  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  $140 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976;  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  such  sums  as  authorized. 

The  National  Intergovernmental  Re- 
view Board,  to  be  established  under  our 
bill,  would  act  as  a  high-level  catalyst 
to  encourage  the  formulation  of  such 


agreements,  as  well  as  evaluate  their  im- 
plementation. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  will  bring  new  re- 
soiuces  to  fight  poverty,  act  as  a  catalyst, 
and  give  the  Congress  a  real  test  of  the 
extent  to  which  State  and  local  govern- 
ment will  enlist  In  these  efforts. 

TRANf-rtE  or  HEADSTART  AND  rOLLOW  TH.'^rTrir 
rROdOAMS 

The  Head  Start  and  Follow  Tluoush 
programs  were  delegated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opporttmity 
in  1969  and  1967  respectively,  and  th3 
Congress  has  generally  approved  of  their 
delesatioa. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, funds  for  each  of  these  programs 
have  K.nei'ally  increased  since  that  dele- 
gation and  I  believe  as  a  general  mattei', 
the  programs  have  been  carried  out  with 
maintenance  of  the  character  of  tlie  pro- 
grams as  they  were  first  developed  ia 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

It  is  now  appropriate,  as  the  adminis- 
tration itself  has  urged,  that  they  be 
established  legislatively  completely  with- 
in the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Our  measure  would  do  so  basically 
followins  the  administration's  own  re- 
quest, but  with  slight  variations  in  the 
allocation  formula,  the  ability  to  estab- 
lish fee  schedules,  and  the  set  asides  for 
handicapped  children — oU  of  which  are 


particularly  Important  in  the  States,  In- 
cluding New  York. 

Mr.  President,  we  hope  for  early  hear- 
ings on  our  measure  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory 
Labor,  which  is  chaired  by  Senator  Gay- 
loud  Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  that  legisla- 
tion for  the  future  of  this  antipoverty 
program  can  be  soon  resolved  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  with  the  House,  and  the  resulting 
measure  can  be  signed  by  the  President 
at  the  earliest  opportunity — well  before 
the  expiration  of  funding  for  the  pro- 
gram under  the  continuing  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Recosd  at  this  time  a 
description  of  the  major  provisions  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  and  Commu- 
nity Partnership  Act  of  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DEscaipnoN    op   Major    Provisions   or   the 
Economic   Opportdnitt   and   Commvuitt 
Partnership  Act  or  1974 
1.  Extension  of  Authorization  of  Appro- 
priations of  Act.—exttaos  the  authorization 
for  Rpproprlatloni  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1984,  which  eKplred  this  past 
June  30,  for  an  additional  three  year  period 
through  Bscal  year  1977;  extends  the  Act  It- 
self which  expires  June  30,  1976  for  an  addi- 
tional three  year  period,  through  fiscal  vcar 
1978. 

Authorizes  au  aggregate  of  tl.S48.0  million 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  $1,761.6  million  for  fiscal 
year  1978.  and  $1,9830  million  tor  fiscal  year 
1977,  as  indicated  on  the  attached  Appendix 

The  Act  further  provides,  as  in  basic  edu- 
cation legislation,  for  automatic  extension  of 
the  authorizations  beyond  fiscal  year  1977, 
unless  the  Congress  passes  or  formally  re- 
jects extension  of  authorizations,  or  by"con- 
current  resolution,  provides  that  the  auto- 
maUc  extension  shall  no  longer  apply. 

2.  New  Independent  Xpcnoy— Establishes  a 
new  separate  Independent  "Commumty 
Services  and  Communltv  Economic  I}evelop- 
ment  Administration",  headed  by  an  Admin- 
istrator appointed  by  the  President,  subject 
to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  the 
Agency  would  be  established  within  six 
months  of  the  enactment  of  the  legislation. 
Under  the  Administrator,  there  would  be 
a  "Deputy  Administrator  for  Community 
Services"  and  a  "Deputy  Administrator  for 
Community  Economic  Development". 

"Community  Services"  would  Include  con- 
tUiued  direct  funding  for  community  action 
local  initiative"  programs.  "Community 
Partnership  Agreements",  and  certain  na- 
tional emphasis  anti-poverty  activities  such 
as  Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services 
Senior  Opportunities  and  Services,  and  other 
snorts  such  as  evaluation,  demonstration  and 
other  general  activities;  provision  Is  made 
for  continuation  of  the  current  legal  serv- 
ices program,  pending  final  afllrmatlve  ac- 
tion on  H.B.  7824,  the  "Legal  Services  Cor- 
poraUon  Act", 

"local-lmtlatlve"  programs  would  be  con- 
tinued under  the  current  authority  with  a 
reservation  for  that  purpose  of  $330.0  million 
m  fiscal  year  1975  and  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year:  thereafter,  "such  sums"  would  be 
authorteed.  The  Federal  share  for  such  ac- 
tivities would  be  80  percent  las  It  Is  cur- 
rently). 

Demonstration  "Community  Partnership 
Agreements"  would  be  funded  by  the  Agency 
upon  approval  of  an  agreement  entered  Into 
by  a  community  action  agency  or  slmUar 
public  or  private  non-profit  agency,  and  the 
public  agency  of  a  state  or  political  sub- 
division  of  a  SUte,  or  any  combination,  for 
local  Ujltlatlve  type  programs.  An  agreement 
must  meet  very  limited  requirements  con- 
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cernlng  the  use  of  funds;  In  no  event  could 
funds  be  used  In  substitution  of  "local- 
Inltlatlve"  or  other  antipoverty  programs. 

A  "National  Intergovernmental  Review 
Board  on  the  Financing  of  Community  Serv- 
ices" would  be  established  In  the  new  Admin- 
istration to  review  community  partnerablp 
agreements,  as  well  as  sources  for  funding 
of  anti-poverty  efforts  generally.  The  Board, 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation,  would  consist  of  nine 
memlwrs,  Including  three  representatives  of 
State  and  local  government,  three  of  com- 
munity action  and  similar  agencies,  and  the 
remainder  from  the  private  sector. 

"Community  Economic  Development"  pro- 
grams would  Include  "special  impact"  pro- 
grams through  community  development  cor- 
poration In  rural  and  urban  areas;  special 
rural  programs.  Including  funding  of  rural 
cooperatives:  developmental  loans  for  com- 
munity economic  development  programs,  in- 
cluding establishment  of  a  model  domestic 
development  enterprise  corporation;  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance. 

Under  the  Act,  an  interagency  "Commu- 
nity Economic  Development  Resource  Com- 
mittee" would  be  established  to  Insure  the 
maxlnnim  application  of  resources  of  other 
agencies,  such  as  the  SBA.  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration. 

The  Act  would  provide  also  for  a  Joint 
Congressional  study  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  la  respect  to  an  ap- 
propriate administering  agency  for  the  con- 
duct  of  the  community  economic  develop- 
ment program  In  the  future,  including  con- 
sideration of  an  Independent  community 
economic  development  agency. 

3.  Tran.i/er  of  Program  to  HEVC.— Trans- 
fers the  Headstiu-t  and  Follow  Through  Pro- 
grams inow  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  under  a 
delegation  agreements  from  the  Ofllce  of 
Economic  Opportunity)  to  the  Department; 
certain  other  programs  and  actliitles  would 
also  be  tran.sferred  to  existing  agencies. 

Attached  Appendix  B  Indicates  Ui  respect 
to  each  effort  now  conducted  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  the  proposed  admin- 
istering agency,  compared  with  the  House 
bill, 

4.  Other  Changes  m  the  tair.— The  Act 
would  amend  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973  and  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966  to  insure  that  public 
service  funds  may  be  made  available  to  hire 
personnel  who  are  to  be  assigned  to  com- 
munity action  or  olher  agencies  In  providing 
community  services. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Pleased  to  jom  Senator  jAvrrs  as  a  chief 
sponsor  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
and  Community  Partnership  Act  of  1974 
with  Senater  Johnston,  Senator  Dole, 
and  some  30  other  cosponsors. 

The  bill  will  extend  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  for  an  addiUonal  3  years, 
through  fiscal  year  1977,  It  will  provide 
another  3  years  of  life  for  the  programs 
authorized  by  that  act  within  a  new  in- 
dependent agency,  a  successor  to  OEO,  to 
be  caUed  the  Community  Services  and 
Community  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

This  legislation  represents  an  effort  to 
restate  the  congressional  intention  to  see 
that  an  independent  agency  remains  as 
an  advocate  of  the  poor  within  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  Although  we  have  es- 
tablished a  new  agency  with  several  new 
elements,  its  legislative  mandate  re- 
mains the  same.  It  will  be  the  Federal 
antipoverty  agency. 

This  measure  is  essential  now  to  per- 
mit the  continuation  of  programs  which 
have  been  providing  vital  services  to  the 
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poor.  Although  we  were  pleased  to  see 
the  strong  House  action  in  support  of 
the  continuation  of  thoee  services,  we  be- 
hove an  hidependent  agency  is  not  only 
the  best  structure  to  see  that  they  oper- 
ate effectively  but  it  is  the  best  vehicle 
to  assure  an  agency  free  to  innovate  and 
develop  new  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  rural  and  urban  poverty.  I 
am  Joining  in  the  introduction  of  this 
bill  because  I  disagree  with  the  adminis- 
trations  decision  to  dismantle  OEO  and 
beUeve  that  the  consequences  of  that  dis- 
appearances will  prolong  the  existence  of 
poverty  in  this  country. 

Since  1973.  when  the  White  House  at- 
tempted to  administratively  destroy  OEO 
to  the  present  date,  the  clear  opposition 
of  the  administration  to  an  independent 
poverty  program  has  been  evident.  The 
courts  first  rejected  the  effort  to  abolish 
OEO  by  administrative  fiat  and  the  Con- 
gress rejected  the  second  attempt  by  ap- 
proving appropriations  for  the  agency 
despite  the  administration  s  zero  budget 
request. 

This  year,  the  fiscal  year  1975  Presi- 
dential budget  Bgam  requests  no  new  ap- 
propriations for  OEO.  Some  existing  pro- 
grams Including  Community  Action, 
were  to  die  and  others  were  to  be  shut- 
tled off  to  existing  departments,  rarely 
with  their  identity  protected. 

Mr.  President,  when  a  recent  census 
report  shows  24  million  Americans  still 
living  in  poverty,  I  believe  the  ad- 
ministration policy  to  do  away  with  a 
Federal  antipoverty  agency  represents 
the  abandonment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  to  pursue  social  and 
economic  Justice  for  all  citizens. 

This  bill,  while  it  extends  and  in- 
creases funding  for  Headstart  and  the 
Follow  Through,  maintains  those  pro- 
grams within  HEW.  All  other  programs, 
including  local  Initiative,  community 
economic  development,  legal  services, 
emergency  food  and  medical  services! 
senior  opporttmities  and  services,  con- 
sumer action  and  cooperative  services, 
design  and  planning  assistance  program, 
youth  sports  program,  the  siunmer  youth 
recreation  program,  and  the  migrant 
program  would  be  operated  by  the  new- 
agency. 

Also  the  new  agency  would  operate  a 
major  new  local  antipoverty  program, 
the  community  partnership  program, 
which  would  provide  incentives  to  a 
State  or  local  governmental  agency 
which  entered  into  agreements  with  a 
community  action  agency  to  undertake 
Joint  antipoverty  project.  Some  $70  mil- 
lion would  be  available  the  first  year  for 
these  projects,  $140  miUion  the  following 
year  and  $210  million  the  following  year. 
Oi>erating  in  tandem  with  the  tradi- 
tional community  action  program,  this 
new  effort  will  substantially  increase  the 
level  of  resources  for  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  alleviating  the  impact  of  poverty 
In  communities  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  local  initiative  or  community  ac- 
tion programs  have  been  the  heart  of 
OEO  since  Its  inception. 

In  1967.  eight  "national  emphasis  pro- 
grams" were  authorized  to  be  operated 
by  community  action  agencies.  Directed 
by  elected  representatives  of  the  poor, 
these  CAA's  soon  became  the  core  of 
local  antipoverty  efforts. 
Across  the  country  today,  more  than 
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185,000  people  are  employed  by  prcgi  iom 
conducted  by  these  agencies.  Tlie  pro- 
grams they  conduct  Include  a  broad 
range  of  services — Irom  preschool  Head- 
start  programs  to  senior  senice  program 
for  the  elderly. 

An  estimated  50  mniioo  pei';>ous  are 
affected  by  these  pro-ams  according  to 
a  sample  survey  co'iducted  by  the  Na- 
tional CAA  ExecutU'e  Directors  Associa- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
preliminary  findings  of  the  survey  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
In  addition,  of  tlie  185,000  persons  em- 
ployed by  CAA's  some  51  percent  were 
previously  imemployed  or  receiving  pub- 
lic assistance.  These  men  and  women 
are  now  working  and  providing  vital 
services  to  their  cities  and  communities. 
In  ray  orni  State,  some  24  community 
action  agencies  are  now  operating  and 
they  provide  a  vital  and  unique  service  to 
the  State's  low-income  citizens. 

Not  only  do  they  provide  a  wide  range 
of  social  service?,  but  they  also  serve  as 
the  advocate  of  the  poverty  community, 
awakening  traditional  a.geucles  to  their 
responsibilities  to  those  at  the  bottom 
rung  of  the  economic  ladder. 

ABCD  in  Boston  Is  one  example  of  a 
program  that  has  earned  the  respect  not 
only  of  the  poverty  community  it  serves, 
but  of  the  larger  urban  conunimity  as 
well.  One  of  the  most  tragic  exam.oles  of 
the  shortsightedness  of  tiie  administra- 
tion Is  its  decision  to  deny  any  fundhig 
to  the  CAA's  and  instead  to  abandon 
them  entirely.  The  impact  can  be  seen  by 
examining  what  would  occur  in  a  single 
rural  Massachusetts  area.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  summaiy  of  the  im- 
pact on  the  southera  Berkshire  commu- 
nity action  program  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SUMMABT 

Southern  Berkshire  Commtiynly  Action, 
Great  Barrington,  Ma££a£busetu  (A  breaJc- 
down  of  the  prospects  for  one  rural  CAA.i 

SBCA  .serves  14  towns  with  o  '.otal  popula- 
tion of  26,027  Including  1.371  famlUes  rrlth 
incomes  of  leas  thai  MOOO.  It  functions  in 
Qa  artfa  where  no  othci"  agency  Is  equipped  to 
operate  a  range  of  human  services,  to  act  an 
South  County  llal»m  with  Manpower,  etc., 
and  to  provide  a  veiilcle  through  which  new 
services  can  be  initiated. 

Tramportation  Program. — a  veehty  trip  to 
PutsfleW  for  doctor's  appointments,  etc. 
Since  Inception  In  November,  1973,  2S  elderly 
and  low-Income  perwns  have  made  the  trip 
one  or  more  times.  Potential  la  greater. 

Probable  Impact  of  termination  of  SBCA; 
Trai^pcrtallon  service  would  end. 

Food  Stamp  Proffram. — serves  84  house- 
holds lu  OrvaC  Bamngtou.  34  householc^  tu 
Lee. 

Probable  Impact  of  tormlnatlon  of  SBCA; 
Food  Stamp  Program  wotild  proceed,  but 
with  inadequate  facilities  and  manpower  to 
.lecompllih  the  certification  of  applicants. 

Tutorial  Program. — 22  low-Income  elemen- 
tary school  chudren  are  tutored  on  a  one-to- 
one  bofis  by  students  from  Berkshire  School 
and  Simon's  Rock  £arly  CoUege. 

Probable  Impact  of  termination  of  SBCA; 
End  of  program,  no  agency  to  serve  as  bridge 
between  the  private  school  communities  and 
low-Income  famuiea. 

ffmp/o^menf^tnterriew  an  average  of  22  a 
week,  guiding  them  to  available  Jobs  In  the 
private  sector. 

Prob&tito  impact  at  termination  of  SBCA; 
End  of  service  except  for  youth.  No  other 


agency  in  the  area  to  provide  supcrtL&ion 
for  the  prognuna  or  to  act  aa  llalaou  between 
regional  Manpower  Boaril,  D£S.  and  the 
Southern  Berk^hiro  Community. 

Conjumcr  Affairs — "Saver  Tripa",  Newslet- 
ter, Consumer  DUcctory  (tUstributed  to  2d00 
p-coplc. 

Probable  Impact  of  termination  of  2\BCS: 
End  of  service. 

Programs  jointly  sponsored  by  SBCA  and 
related  organizations: 

Uousing — Approximately  &0  famines  have 
been  successfuUy  located  In  rental  housing. 
25  homes  winterized,  etc.  If  SBCA  Is  termi- 
nated. Tenant's  Association  could  continue 
home  healing  loans  out  of  a  member's  home, 
resulting  in  less  families  Iselng  served.  Con- 
struct could  continue  for  Blx  months.  The 
multipurpose  center  would  t)e  lost.  Rental 
assistance  program  could  continue  only  as 
long  as  Cotistruct  program. 

Ci.:!d  Care— more  than  30  chUdrcn.  Wcatf- 
«tj27t — 15  Children.  PTo:;rams  could  continue 
but  thould  be  without  SBCA  provision  of 
sp.-;ce  and  transportation. 

Tftc  Family  Planning  Center  would  be 
forced  to  relocate.  Legal  Services  woiUd  be 
forced  to  terminate. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps the  single  most  pervasive  effect  of 
CSO  across  the  years  has  been  the  im- 
pact of  commimity  action  agencies  on 
the  structure  of  public  programs.  The 
concept  of  public  participation  and  the 
right  of  the  poor  to  be  heard  and  to  be 
respected  by  Government  agencies  at  ell 
levels  to  the  large  extent  derives  from 
OEO  eHorts.  We  have  not  yet  fully  suc- 
ceeded but  the  difference  between  1964 
and  137*  In  terms  of  CJovernment  ac- 
ceptance of  the  right  and  recognition  of 
the  value  of  public  participation  is 
substantial. 

Under  this  bill,  the  new  Administra- 
tion would  have  a  Deputy  Administra- 
tor for  Community  Services  responsible 
for  community  action  as  well  as  the  com- 
munity partnership  programs  and  other 
national  emphasis  antipoverty  activities. 

Community  Action  would  continue  in 
the  next  2  fiscal  years  at  a  level  of  S330 
million  per  year  with  an  open-ended 
authorization  in  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year.  A  separate  study  will  be  conducted 
by  a  National  Intergovernmental  Re- 
view Board  on  the  Financing  of  Commu- 
nity Services  witli  its  recommendations 
available  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
appropriations  levels  for  the  final  year. 
It  Is  my  expectation  that  the  bor.rd  will 
ultimately  find  additional  sums  beyond 
the  S330  mlllian  to  be  necessary. 

The  new  agency  wUl  have  a  second 
Deputy  Administrator  for  Community 
Economic  Development. 

The  community  economic  development 
program  will  have  independent  statutory 
protection  and  will  provide  a  focus  for 
wltat  I  believe  is  the  best  long-range  an- 
swer to  turtiing  the  tide  of  poverty  in 
inner  city  and  depressed  rural  areas. 

These  "special  impact "  programs  orig- 
inated in  legislation  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy  and  Senator  Jav- 
iTs  in  1967.  and  were  expanded  by  the 
measure  I  Introduced  with  Senator  J*v- 
ITS  which  was  enacted  hi  the  1972 
Amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act. 

By  treating  the  poverty  areas  as  an 
imderdeveloped  area  and  combining  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  tills  pro- 
gram has  produced  significant  benefits. 
Ultimately,  the  Community  Economic 
Development  Corporations — CDC 's— now 


operating  across  the  country  In  36  areas 
should  be  matched  by  himdreds  of  coim- 
terparts  operating  in  every  major  urban 
and  rural  poverty  area. 

The  current  programs  have  created 
more  than  12,500  Jobs  and  these  Jobs  are 
now  filled  by  wage-earning  and  tax-pay- 
ing individuals.  40  percent  of  whom  were 
unemployed  prior  to  the  CDC  activity. 

Aimual  wages  from  those  operations 
now  exceeds  $8.5  million  and  some  250 
bushiesses  have  been  created. 

In  adcJltlon  to  the  income-earning  en- 
terprises fostered  by  CDC's,  a  vast  ar- 
ray of  services  to  poverty  area  residents 
also  are  offered.  "Those  services  Include 
housing,  health  clinics,  manpower  train- 
ing, and  social  services. 

By  establishing  the  community  eco- 
ntjmic  development  program  as  an  inde- 
pendent division  within  the  new  agency, 
we  will  be  giving  it  the  recognition  I  be- 
lieve it  deserves. 

This  a:tion  is  the  rever.se  of  the  atti- 
tude taken  by  the  administration.  Al- 
though the  administration  recognized  Its 
value  to  the  extent  that  it  requested  con- 
tinued funding  for  fiscal  year  1975.  it 
proposed  to  bury  the  CDC  program  at 
the  lowest  level  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, making  it  a  Junior  partner  of  the 
OfBce  of  Minority  Business  Opportunity. 
I  believe  that  oiu"  action  Is  the  best 
mechanism  to  protect  and  encourage  the 
expansion  of  community  economic  de- 
velopment corporations  and  to  dimini>h 
the  gap  between  i1ch  and  poor  In 
America. 

In  Roxbury.  in  East  Btiston.  in  Hough, 
in  Rochester,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  In  south- 
eastern Kentucky  and  In  Harlem  and 
Bedtord-Stuyvesant.  CDC's  have  given 
the  poverty  community  new  hope.  We 
cannot  afford  as  a  nation  to  turn  oar 
backs  on  that  effort. 

Instead  of  the  $39.3  million  proposed 
by  the  administration,  which  is  some  $25 
mlUion  below  the  estimate  of  what  the 
CDC's  need  to  even  remain  at  a  stand- 
still level,  we  are  proposing  $84  milUon 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  tl20  million  In  fiscal 
year  1976,  and  $156  million  In  fiscal  year 
19J7. 

Also  included  in  the  community  eco- 
nominc  development  division  will  be  a 
community  economic  development  re- 
source committee  representing  other 
Federal  agencies  and  designed  to  Insure 
the  maximum  use  of  resources  from 
oti.;r  Federal  agencies  for  CDT's.  This 
concept  is  similar  to  the  provisions  now 
in  th.  law  with  the  exception  that  a  spe- 
cific committee  woula  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility. 

Also,  the  act  provides  for  a  Joint  con- 
gressional study,  to  be  conducted  by  a 
blue-ribon  task  force  of  urban  econo- 
mists, representatives  of  CDC's.  rural  de- 
velopment experts  and  business  and 
labor  members  which  will  explore  the 
feasibility  of  establistiing  an  independ- 
ent office  of  community  development 
similar  to  the  Independent  legal  serv- 
ices corporation,  as  one  element  in  a  view 
of  the  long-term  Federal  role  In  com- 
munity economic  development. 

The  overall  authorization  in  the  bill  we 
are  Introducing  Is  not  substantially  more 
than  the  level  of  authorization  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  al- 
ready. The  overall  authorizations  ap- 
proved by  the  House  were  $1.2  billion  In 
fiscal  year  1975.  $1.25  billion  In  fiscal 
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year  1976.  and  $1.3  billion  In  Jlscal  year 
1977.  This  bill,  with  the  adlltlonal  pro- 
grams and  including  standby  legal  serv- 
ice authorizations  includes  $1.5  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1975.  $1.7  bilUon  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  and  $1.9  billion  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

In  order  to  place  those  figures  in  some 
perspective,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
that  total  3  year  authorisation  for 
Federal  antipoverty  efforts  represents 
less  than  the  amount  of  increase  pro- 
posed for  this  fiscal  year  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  by  this  administration. 

Mr.  President,  across  this  country, 
millions  of  Americans  share  the  fate  of 
the  poor  around  the  world.  They  do  not 
l^ve  enough  food  to  eat.  Tliey  do  not 
have  decent  homes  to  shelter  their  fami- 
lies. They  do  not  have  adequate  clothes 
to  dress  their  children.  And  they  do  not 
have  health  care  services  to  protect 
themselves  from  disease. 

That  poverty  is  perhaps  more  of  a  con- 
demnation of  tills  -society  than  It  is  of 
any  other  because  we  are  a  Nation  that 
has  accumulated  more  material  wealth 
and  demonstrated  greater  economic  suc- 
cess than  any  other  nation.  The  gap  l>e- 
tween  rich  and  poor  in  America  must  be 
narrowed  and  the  poor  must  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  find  a  life  of  dignity. 

Tlu5  bill  establishing  an  independent 
antipoverty  agency  as  a  successor  to 
OEO  Is  not  the  whole  answer:  but  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  answer. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  key 
programs  X  have  mentioned  already.  I 
would  like  to  describe  in  some  detail 
other  antipoverty  programs  which  are 
being  extended  in  the  bill  proposed  here 
today. 

HEAD    STABT 

Project  Head  Start  was  initiated  In 
1965:  since  1969  It  has  been  operated 
by  the  OfBce  of  Child  Development  in 
HEW  by  delegation  from  the  Director  of 
OEO.  It  provides  a  multitude  of  services 
to  disadvantaged  preschool  children; 
among  these,  it  is  the  Nation's  largest 
preschool  health  care  program. 

The  fiscal  year  1974  budget  for  Head 
Start  was  $392  million.  $357.7  million  of 
which  Is  allocated  directly  to  the  centers. 
The  remaining  $34  million  is  spent  on 
experimental,  developmental,  and  evalu- 
ation programs.  The  program  in  fiscal 
year  1974  served  more  than  379,000  chil- 
dren through  more  than  10,000  centers 
thoughout  the  United  States.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ma.ssachu- 
setts  was  served  by  160  Head  Start  Cen- 
ters in  fiscal  year  1974.  with  a  fundlrig 
level  of  approximately  $7.1  million. 

A  fiscal  year  1975  budget  of  $430  mil- 
lion \s'as  pr(«x)sed  In  the  budget.  This 
bill  aulhoiizes  $500  million  in  fiscal  year 
1975. 

FOLLOW  THROUGH 

Follow  Through  Is  a  research  and  de- 
velopment program  for  disadvantaged 
children  which  is  particularly  designed 
to  sustain  and  expand  the  gains  made 
by  children  in  Head  Start  or  similar  pre- 
school programs.  It  Is  now  In  its  seventh 
year. 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  Follow  Through 
funded  enrollment  for  over  81.000  chil- 
dren In  617  schools  throughout  the  coun- 
tr>'  and  Puerto  Rico  with  a  total  Federal 
obligation  of  $53  million.  In  Massachu- 
setts, Follow  Through  served  1.234  chll- 
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dren  in  five  commmiity  schools  on  a  total 
budget  of  $851,738. 

A  November  1973  evaluation  of  the 
program  by  an  independent  firm  foimd 
that: 

(1)  Although  thf  Follow-Through  chUdrea 
generally  start  out  lower  than  their  local 
comparison  groups  on  a  standard  test  of 
achievement,  they  finished  the  kindergarten 
3?ear  slightly  ahead  of  the  comparison  groups. 

(2)  Follow-Through  had  a  significant  posi- 
tive effect  on  attendance  figures  for  en- 
roUed  chUdren.  which  represents  a  stgnifl- 
cant  Impact  on  the  total  average  dally  at- 
tendance in  the  participating  scbool  dis- 
tricts, which  In  turn  can  have  significant 
effects  on  funding  tor  those  school  districts. 

Under  the  administrations  plan.  Fol- 
low Through  is  scheduled  to  be  phased 
out  at  the  rate  of  one  grade  level  p-rr 
year  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1975^  and 
its  projected  fiscal  year  1975  budgfet^is 
only  $35  million.  Our  bill  extends  the 
program  and  increases  its  authorization 
to  $60  million. 

EmERCENCT   EJTEECY    CONSEKVATION    SCBVtCT^ 

The  Emergency  Energy  Conservation  Serv- 
ices office  has  existed  at  a  nominal  budget 
level  as  an  OEO  demonstration  program^.  Its 
primary  accomplishment  has  been  Project 
FUEL,  an  energy  conscrvauon  demonstra- 
tion project  which  involved  winterizing  the 
homes  of  some  of  Maine's  poorest  families 
In  response  to  last  winter's  energy  crisis. 

Project  FUSIj  was  announced  by  OEO  on 
December  6,  1973.  and  was  underway  le^s 
than  three  weeks  later.  Although  •276,000 
went  to  purchEUSc  winterizing  materials  for 
3.000  Maine  homes.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
wmterizlng  process  will  save  that  much  in 
one  year  alone.  "The  great  bulk  of  the  labor 
was  donated  by  homeowners,  friends,  neigh- 
bors and  by  ongoing  manpower  training  pro- 
grams," according  to  the  final  Project  FUEL 
report.  Issued  Juiie  1974. 

The  people  served  by  Project  PtTEL  met 
OEO  poverty  guidelines;  In  fact.  83.4 'J.  of 
those  served  had  incomes  below  tS.OOO  and 
another  11.7%  had  incomes  under  (7,000. 
Nearly  60  vi  participated  in  the  Pood  Stamp 
or  donated  commodities  program,  and  62.S'.d 
wer»  unemployed.  Moreover,  53.2 '^n  of  the 
houses  benefited  were  valued  at  Ie«  than 
SS.OOO.  and  another  36,8%  at  ft6.0O0-$l 0.000. 

Project  FUEL  has  been  termed  a  "dramatic 
success"  m  the  final  project  report  issued  by 
the  Maine  Division  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

This  bill  will  authorize  $300  million  for 
Emergency  Energy  Conservation  Services  over 
the  next  three  years. 

MicaAJfT  P&ocRAM  (Labor) 
The  Migrant  Program  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide manpower  and  support  sen'lces  for  in- 
dividuals who  suffer  chronic  seasonal  un- 
employment and  underemployment  in  the 
agricultiu-e  Industry.  The  program  is  In- 
tended to  be  Qczlble  lu  design  and  to  achieve 
two  major  objectives:  to  provide  alternaUves 
to  seasonal  agricultural  work  with  the  goal 
of  Integrating  the  migrant  and  his  family 
Into  the  fnU-year  Job  market,  and  to  Im- 
prove the  living  conditions  of  migrants  who 
wish  to  continue  as  agricultural  workers. 
Programs  provide  placement  services  for  em- 
ployment, interim  housing,  emergency  food 
and  medical  services,  transportation  from  mi- 
grant camps  to  employment  areas,  and  ob- 
tain job  training  slots  for  migrants  at  skills 
centers- 

The  New  England  Farmworkers'  Council, 
which  Gerves  Massachusetts  migrant  laborers, 
also  provides  driver  education  to  Improve  mi- 
grant mobility  and  publLshes  a  newspaper  to 
create  a  sense  and  awareness  of  a  migrant 
community.  Other  typical  migrant  program 
services  are  clasaas  in  English  u  a  second 
language  and  lb*  subsidy  of  tb«  OXD.,  a 


high  school  equivalency  examination  which 
the  states  administer  for  a  fee. 

In  FY  1974  the  Migrant  Program  obligated 
a  total  of  MO  million  to  66  grantees  represent- 
ing approximately  330  programs  'vhloh  served 
a  migrant  population  of  16.3SS-  In  Massachu- 
setts, the  New  England  Farmworkers*  Coun- 
cil received  a  total  of  8250,000  to  administer 
programs  servmg  300  migrants. 

The  migrant  program  in  Massachusetts  Is 
considered  by  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
be  "one  of  our  most  effective  and  sound  pro- 
grams." 

Although  the  Migrant  Program  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Labor  last  year, 
the  complaints  from  local  programs  and  the 
lack  of  attention  to  the  program  require 
that  It  be  operated  by  the  new  agency. 

This  bill  will  authorize  SI76  million  for 
the  Migrant  Program  over  a  three-year 
period. 

OrncE  OF  Native  American  Pbogiums 
The  Office  of  Native  American  Programs 
began  as  the  OEO  Indian  Division  in  1B69. 
It  was  traoEferred  to  HEW  in  August  1973. 
where  it  was  re-established  as  the  Office  oC 
Native  American  Programs  in  the  Office  of 
Hunmn  Development. 

ONAP  obligated  R30-9  mUllon  in  FY  1974, 
serving  450,000  Native  Americans  on  IS4 
reservations  and  49  urban  centers  m  36 
sutes.  This  bill  will  authorize  9113.S  mlUion 
m  funds  for  ONAP  over  the  next  three  years. 

CoNsvacea  Action  and  CooFSKATn-s  ScavtcEs 
The  potential  for  consumer  education  and 
for  cooperative  programs  has  yet  to  be  ade- 
qinitcly  tapped.  Since  1971,  programs  have 
been  operated  as  Integral  parts  of  comnaunlty 
action  prograou.  Despite  its  success,  last 
year  the  Administration  dropped  Its  support 
of  the  General-Consumer  Protection  Division 
of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Attorney 
which  is  estimated  to  have  served  250,000 
people  annuoUy.  That  program,  the  National 
Consumer  Information  Center  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  National  Con- 
sumer Law  Center  tu  Boston  have  established 
valuable  precedents  for  protecting  the  poor 
from  unscrupulous  businessmen. 

This  bUI  will  authorize  846  million  for 
Consumer  Action  and  Cooperative  Services 
programs  over  a  three-year  period. 

Emergency  Food  and  IVIedical  Sc&ncEs 
Emergency  Pood  and  Medical  Services  has 
operated  since  19SB  as  a  part  of  OEO.  EFMS 
programs  ar«  Intended  to  supplement  and 
assist  the  other  food  assistance  programs,  and 
to  provide  needed  medical  services  for  health 
problems  associated  wttli  malnutrition.  It 
operates  both  through  regional  CAA  pro- 
grams and  headquarters-granted  research 
and  demonstration  programs.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  sought  to  phase  out  EFMS  since 
1971  despite  consistent  evidence  of  its 
effectiveness. 

In  FY  1974.  EPM3  obligated  a  totiU  of 
821.9  mUlion  to  programs  in  the  U.S.  as  a 
whole.  In  Massachusetts,  a  total  of  8413.000 
was  obligated  to  three  projects,  two  lu  Ftam- 
ingham  and  one  in  Boston. 

This  blU  wlU  authorize  8100  million  for 
Emergency  Pood  and  Medical  Services  in  a 
three-year  period. 

NAT10K.4L  St'MilEa  YoiriM  SfOBTS  (HEW) 

The  National  Summer  Youth  Sports  Pro- 
gram is  administered  through  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  in 
HEW,  and  hos  been  funded  since  its  Incep- 
tion in  1369  at  a  83  mUllcn  level. 

In  FY  1974.  there  were  105  National  Sum- 
mer Youth  Sporta  Program  projects  at  col- 
leges, unlverslUes.  and  Junior  colleges  In  75 
Cities,  with  a  national  enroUment  of  some 
42,000  disadvantaged  youths. 

In  MassochuEe  t  ts .  there  were  three 
NSYSP  projects  which  enrolled  1.100  dis- 
advantaged youths. 
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THIS  bui  will  authorize  t9  million  for 
National  Sununer  Youth  Sports  programs 
over  a  three-year  period. 

BuxiiAi?  Sesvicxs  Pouct  Reseasck 
In  FT  1974.  a  major  segment  of  the  re- 
search and  development  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  These  activi- 
ties deal  with  the  nature  anid  causes  of  pov- 
erty, the  development  of  better  means  to 
enable  the  poor  to  become  sclf-Bufllclent. 
improving  the  systems  by  vhich  state  and 
local  governments  provide  social,  health,  and 
educational  services  to  the  poor,  and  meas- 
uring the  stxrial  and  economic  effects  of  pro- 
posed alternative  systems  of  providing  flnan- 
ciol  assistance  to  low-mcome  persons.  The 
major  segment  of  this  program's  expendi- 
tures is  devoted  to  Income  maintenance  and 
employment  systems  aimed  at  developing 
new  knowledge  about  the  effects  of  alterna- 
tive approaches  to  Income  supplementation. 
particularly  work  incentive  effects,  to  aid 
In  decisions  on  reform  of  the  nations  wel- 
fare system. 

In  TY  1974  a  total  of  »21ii0.000  In  federal 
money  was  obligated  to  56  projects  through- 
out the  United  States.  In  Massachusetts, 
•540,000  was  obligated  to  five  programs.  This 
btU  will  authorize  166  million  for  human 
services  policy  research  over  the  next  three 
years. 

StmOB    OPPOaTCKITTCS    AND    SERVICES 

The  Senior  Opportunities  and  Services 
Program  was  established  In  1967  after  the 
early  experience  with  OEO  demonstrated 
conclusively  the  need  for  specific  federal  con- 
cern for  the  problems  of  the  elderly.  Its  over- 
all mandate  was  to  insure  that  all  other 
OEO  programs  "serve,  employ,  and  Involve" 
the  aged  poor. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging's  Subcommittee  on  Federal, 
State,  and  Community  Services.  I  have 
sought  to  encourage  OEO  In  expanding  SOS 
activities.  In  Fls--al  Year  1973,  approximately 
one  million  eirierly  poor  received  services 
from  local  SOS  programs. 

As  a  resiut  of  Its  proven  ability  to  stimu- 
late other  sources  of  funds  m  addition  to  its 
own.  SOS  has  enabled  large  numbers  of 
elderly  poor  to  obtain  services  they  otherwise 
would  be  denied. 

Our  bUI  will  retain  SOS  in  the  new  agency 
and  will  increase  Its  funding  to  •!&  million 
In  FY  1975.  tao  mUllon  for  FY  1976.  and 
•25  mUllon  for  FY  1977. 

ScMMiJi  Tooth  Rsckcation  Pkocbau  (Lsbok) 
The  Summer  Youth  Recreation  program 
is  designed  to  work  closely  with  other  De- 
partment of  Labor  programs,  as  well  as  with 
state  and  local  community  agencies,  to  pro- 
vide supervised  recreational  activities  to  dis- 
advantaged youths.  The  program  places  a 
great  emphasis  on  employing  disadvantaged 
young  people,  who  are  often  neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  enroilees,  as  recreational 
supervisors. 

Currently,  the  Program  has  obligated  a 
toUl  of  %n  mimon  to  some  6O0  summer 
youth  program  sponsors  who  provide  recrea- 
tional activities  to  approximately  two  mil- 
lion disadvantaged  youths  throughout  the 
country.  In  Massachusetts,  the  Program  has 
obligated  a  total  of  •425,761  to  seven  grantees 
for  Summer  Youth  Recreaiion  programs. 

This  bUi  will  authorize  »9I  million  for 
the  summer  Youth  Recreation  Program 
over  the  next  three  years, 

ExHiarr  No.  1 
(From  Ubrary  of  Congress  CongreKnlonal  Re- 
search Service,  April  12.  X974| 
The  Di&MSNTLtrfc  or  OEO— Janl-ahy  1973  to 

PaKSCNT 
PEesi&EKT    KIXON    PaOPOSES    OEO    DtSMAKTUNO 

AJthou^  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 


nity Is  authorized  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portimlty  Act  through  June  30.  1975.  and 
its  authorization  for  appropriations  extends 
through  June  30.  1974,  President  Nixon  re- 
quested no  Federal  funding  for  OEO  in  his 
FY  1974  budget.  He  proposed  that  the  agen- 
cy be  "dismantled"  by  transferring  certain 
programs  to  other  Federal  agencies  and  by 
terminating  Federal  support  of  others,  in- 
cluding the  Community  Action  Program 
(CAP),  Senior  Opportunities  and  Sen-ices 
(SOS),  the  National  Summer  Youth  Sports 
Program,  Emergency  Pood  and  Medical  Serv- 
ices (EFMS).  State  Economic  Opportunity 
Offices  (SEOOs).  and  training  and  technical 
assistance  to  communities  developing  OEO 
programs.  In  the  FY  1974  budget  message, 
the  President  observed  that  State  and  local 
governments  could  choose  to  fund  these  pro- 
grams through  general  and  special  revenue 
sharing  or  from  other  available  funds.  Be- 
cause OEOs  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions extends  until  FY  1975.  Congress  voted 
to  fund  the  agency  through  June  1974.  In 
his  budget  request  for  FY  1975.  President 
Nixon  again  requested  zero  funding  for  OEO. 
Under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  ol 
1964.  the  President  is  authorized  to  transfer 
most  OEO  programs  to  other  Federal  agen- 
cies without  Congressional  approval  of  the 
action.  Using  this  authority,  the  President 
announced  in  the  FY  1974  budget  message 
his  intention  to  transfer  Special  Indian  Pro- 
grams to  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (HEW)  and  the  Migrant 
and  Seasonal  Farmworker  Program  to  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Research  and  demon- 
stration activities  would  be  transferred  to 
agencies  receiving  existing  OEO  programs, 
including  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion (HEW),  the  Office  of  Child  Develop- 
ment (HEW),  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (HUD).  These  three  programs 
were  transferred  to  their  receiving  agencies 
In  August  of  1973.  (Various  OEO  programs, 
including  Alcoholic  Counseling.  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Services,  and  Family  Planning. 
were  In  the  process  of  being  transferred  to 
HEW  before  the  dismantling  proposal  was 
announced.) 

Two  programs  within  OEO,  legai  services 
and  Community  Economic  Development 
( CED ) ,  could  not  be  transferred  without 
Congressional  authorization.  The  President 
announced  his  intention  to  Introduce  legis- 
lation to  transfer  the  Community  Economic 
Development  program  to  the  Office  of  Minor- 
ity Busmess  Enterprise  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  to  replace  the  OEO  legal 
services  program  with  an  independent  cor- 
poration. An  Administration-sponsored  bill 
to  transfer  the  Community  Economic  Devel- 
opment program  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Is  pending  m  committee  In  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  H.R.  7824.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  national  legal  services  corporation, 
passed  the  House  on  June  21,  1973,  and  the 
Senate  on  January  31,  1974.  A  conference 
committee  began  consideration  of  the  two 
versions  of  the  bill  on  April  2.  1974.  (See  Ap- 
pendix A  for  a  summary  of  the  proposed 
transfers. ) 

OEO  stTPPOETExs  opposf:  dismantung 
Supporters  of  OEO  sought  to  prevent  dis- 
mantling of  the  program  through  action  in 
Congress  and  the  couru.  Supporters  of  the 
agency  also  demonstrated  m  Washington 
against  the  proposed  dismantling  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1973-  Between  20.000  and  46.000 
people  attended  a  rally  in  front  of  the  Cap- 
itol. Several  bills  were  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  agency's  authorization 
for  one  or  more  years,  and  funds  were  even- 
tually appropriated  for  FT  1974.  Transfer  of 
OEO  programs  to  other  agencies  was  not  pre- 
vented, however. 

Hearmgs  were  held  In  the  House  and  Senate 
on  legislation  to  extend  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  The  Equal  Opportunity  Sub- 
committee of  tha  House  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee  held  hearings  on  February  7. 


6,  27.  and  28,  and  again  on  March  19,  20,  23. 
24.  26.  27,  29  and  30,  1973  on  H.R.  3641,  to  ex- 
tend th«»authori2ation  of  appropriations  for 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  for 
two  additional  years,  and  H.R.  3175  and  H.R. 
3147,  bills  to  establish  a  national  legal  eerv- 
Ices  corporation.  tSee  Appendix  B  for  major 
bills  pertaining  to  OEO  Introduced  In  the 
93rd  Congrejis.)  Mayors,  CAA  administrators. 
and  two  members  of  Congress  testified  be- 
fore the  subcommittee.  Howard  Phillips, 
acting  director  of  OEO,  testified  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  and  sought  to  explain  his  plan  for 
transferrmg  certain  programs  then  in  OEO 
and  termmatmg  support  for  others.  Phillips 
argued  that  he  was  authorized  to  terminate 
funding  for  programs  authorized  by  Con- 
gress (includmg  caa*s,  EPMS.  SOS  and  the 
National  Summer  Yoirth  Sports  Program) 
because  the  President's  budget  for  FY  1974 
requested  no  funds  for  these  programs.  Sub- 
committee members  challenged  Phillips'  au- 
thority to  take  actions  on  the  budget  re- 
quest, which  had  not  yet  been  considered  by 
Congress.  The  following  exchange  between 
Representative  Mmk  and  Mr.  Phillips  illus- 
trates a  point  of  disagreement  that  arose 
repeatedly  between  subcommittee  members 
and  OEO's  acting  director: 

••Mrs.  Mink.  Under  what  presumption  are 
you  operating,  that  the  budget  recommenda- 
tion of  the  administration  is  going  to  be  the 
action  of  the  Congress? 

"Mr.  Phuxips.  I  have  to  assume  that  the 
President's  budget  will  be  adopted. 

"Mrs.  Mink.  What  authority  In  the  law 
gives  you  this  right  to  Issue  Instructions 
making  such  assumption,  when  the  Congress 
has  not  yet  acted  on  the  appropriation  meas- 
ure and  has  in  fact,  authorized  the  program 
u>  continue  in  existence,  which  you  readily 
admit,  untU  July  1, 1974? 

"Mr.  TSACHTENEEac  [OEO's  deputy  general 
counsel  I.  The  position  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  on  your  question,  Mrs. 
Mink,  is  that  in  carrying  out  the  budget- 
ary .  .  .  considerations  reflected  in  what  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Confess  now,  certain 
actions  have  to  be  taken  in  anticipation  of  a 
favorable  response  by  the  Congress." 

On  May  3  and  4,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Poverty  and  Migratory  Labor 
of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  S.  1560,  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  Amendments  of  1073. 
and  6.  1559.  the  Job  Training  and  Commu- 
nity Services  bill.  8.  1559  contained  pro- 
visions to  make  revenue  sharing  funds  avail- 
able to  CAA's  at  the  discretion  of  State  and 
local  governments.  The  provision  providing 
funds  for  CAA's  after  a  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment "pass  through"  was  deleted  in  con- 
ference, however. 

COmiT  CRALLENGBS  TO  OEO  DISkCAMTUMO 

Several  groups  filed  lawsuits  to  prevent 
the  dismantling  of  OEO.  On  February  26, 
1973,  three  suits  were  filed  in  District  Court 
in  Washington.  The  class  action  sulta  were 
brought  on  behalf  of  all  OEO  employees,  all 
CAA's  receiving  funds  from  OEO.  all  CAA 
employees  and  all  beneficiaries  of  CAA  pro- 
grams. The  combined  suits  contended  that 
Howard  Phillips  was  acting  Ul^ally  as  act- 
ing director  of  OEO,  arguing  that: 

1.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1972  forbid  Phillips  from  terminat- 
ing OEO  funding  of  CAA's. 

2.  The  termination  of  CAA  functions  con- 
stitutes an  illegal  reorganization  because  the 
terms  of  the  Executive  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949  were  not  complied  wlth. 

3.  The  acting  director's  directives  concern- 
ing the  termination  of  CAA  funding  are 
Illegal  because  Mr.  Phillips  failed  to  publish 
them  in  the  Federal  Register,  as  required  in 
the     1972    Economic    Opportunity    amend- 

On  April  11,  D.8.  District  Court  Judge 
Wtlliara  Jones  ruled  that  the  dlsmantUne 
of  OEO  and  the  termination  of  Federal 
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funding  of  CAA's  was  Illegal.  The  judge 

ruled  that: 

( 1 )  the  Artmlnlstratton  could  not  unilater- 
ftiiv  terminate  OEO  programs  that  bad  been 
authorlaed  by  Congreaa  to  extend  throueft 
FY  1976. 

(2)  Acting  Director  PhUllpa'  actions  to 
aboUsh  OEO  by  terminating  certain  program* 
.tr.d  transferring  others  wa.s  illegal  under  the 
Reorganization  Act,  which  reqtUFes  the  Pies- 
ideut  to  submit  to  Congress  a  reorganization 
piau  tKfore  the  abolition  of  an  Executive 
gcency  can  take  place,  and 

(3)  all  actions  already  taken  to  dismantle 
OEO  were  "nuU  and  void"  because  they  had 
UDi  been  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
iS  required  by  the  Economic  Opportunity 
.Amendments  of  1072. 

Judge  Jones  observed  in  his  opinion  that 
because  the  authorization  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity     Act.     as     amended,     extends 
Through  FY  1975.  It  was  claarly  the  intent  of 
congreaa  that  the  Community  Action   Pro- 
gram continue  untU   the  authorization  ex- 
pires. The  Judge  ruled  that  OEO's  programs 
must  be  continued  until  such  time  as  Con- 
gress may  decide  to  terminate  them  and  that 
funds  appropriated  for  the  continuation  of 
OEO  programs  cannot  be  used  to  end  them. 
Judge  Jones  ordered  Acting  Director  Phillips 
to  cease  the  phaseout  of  CAA  operations,  say- 
ing these  actions  were  "unauthorized  by  law, 
■    Illegal  and  In  excess  of  statutory  authority." 
A  contradictory  opinion  was  handed  down 
on  the  same  day  In  a  U.S.  EHstrict  Court  in 
mmols.    Judge    Jamea    Parsons    ruled    that 
nothing  in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  Its  amendments,  or  the  FT  1973  appro- 
priations bill  precluded  the  Acting  Director 
of  OEO  from  choosing  to  use  FY  1973  funds 
for  phaseout  activities.  The  Judge  reached 
thia  conclusion  after   receiving   an  affidavit 
and  testimony  from  an  OEO  official  assuring 
him  that  CAA  funding  would  not  be  discon- 
tinued prior  to  the  end  of  FY  1973  The  Judge 
ob.served    that   until    Congress   appropriated 
funds  for  OEO  for  FY  1974.  OEO  was  under 
no  Obligation  to  carry  out  Its  programs  The 
Judge  also  ruled  that  the  Acting  Director  was 
authorized  to  carry  out  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  OEO  programs  to  other  agencies,  and. 
because   the^e   transfers  were  authorized  in 
the  Economic  Opportumtv  Act  of  1964    as 
amended,  the  President  was  not  required  un- 
der  Uie   ReorganiEstion    Act   to  submit   his 
plan  to  transfer  certain  programs  and  ter- 
minate the  agency  to  Congress.  Because  the 
Administration  decided  not  to  appeal  Judee 
Jones'   decision,   despite   a  favorable  ruUM 
by  Judge  Parsons.  Jones'  order  to  halt  the 
dlsmantUng   of   OEO   was   binding   on    the 
igency. 

A  fifth  suit,  brought  by  Senators  Harrison 
wuilama.  aairborne  Pell.  Walter  Mondale 
^2d  William  Hathaway,  sought  removal  of 
Howard  PhUllps  as  acting  director  of  OEO 
The  suit  contended  that  Phillips  was  servUiK 
^'iegaily  because  he  had  not  been  confirmed 
^y  the  Senate  withta  30  days  after  his  np- 
pomtment-  ^ 

On  June  1 1 .  Judge  Jones  ruled  that  Howard 
P!i:nips  was  holding  office  Ulegallv  because 
a^  imme  had  not  jeen  submitted  to  the  Seu- 
y.e  for  confirmation,  as  required  by  law 
JJdce  Jones  enjoined  Phillips  from  taking 
^.>y  further  actions  as  head  of  OEO  The 
r  ;uug  delayed  Implementation  of  the  trans- 
-r  or  certain  OEO  programs  to  other  agencies 
f  had  been  signed  by  the  President  on 
J  n.e  7.  The  decision  also  left  the  agency 
^.  aout  a  director  to  make  policy  decisions 
'-'T  I^pprove  grant  applications.  On  June  27 
Jidye  Jones  addressed  this  problem  by  nil- 
' '^^^^  a  "atftte  of  emergency  '  existed  with- 
:  I  OEO.  He  ordered  Alvln  Aniett.  who  had 
^•?n  appointed  "director  designate"  by 
Resident  Nixon  the  day  before,  to  process 
over  600  grant  applications  before  June  30 
ue  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  in  order  to  prevent 
He  remaining  uiiobJigated  funds  from  re- 
verting U>  the  lYeasmr.  At  Senate  Appropria- 
tions hnxingB  on  July  le.  Arnett  reported 
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that  he  had  approved  668  grants  totalling 
ai42  million.  Approximately  ft7  million  re- 
mained imobllgated  and  reverted  to  the 
Treasury. 

After  Howard  PhiDlps'  teniu*  as  acting 
director  was  declared  illegal.  President  Nlaon 
submitted  Alvln  Amett's  name  to  the  Senate 
for  approval.  The  Senate  Labor  and  Publio 
Welfare  Committee  held  confirmation  hear- 
ings on  July  20. 

Arnett  stated  at  the  hearings  that  he 
personally  favored  the  S333.B  million  appro- 
priation approved  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  the  agency  during  FY 
1974.  but  that  he  had  been  required  to  ad- 
vocate the  Admmistratlon's  request  for  zero 
funding  before  the  Senate  Labor-HEW  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  the  day  before. 

According  to  Arnetfs  testimony: 

"I  asked  ithe  Administration  I  for  the  op- 
portunity to  defend  the  t333  million  that  the 
House  appropriated.  That  request  was  denied. 
I  cajne  fonii-ard  to  carry  the  burden  of  the 
Administration's  request  for  zero  Jlunding] 
for  commtmlty  action." 

Arnett  stated  that  he  saw  his  role  to  be 
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Community  Action  Program  for  one  addi- 
tional year  due  to  lU  belief  that  "a  majority 
of  these  agencies  are  performing  important 
functions,  and  that  In  many  cases  there 
would  be  no  other  local  agency  capable  of 
assuming  those  fvmctlons  if  the  Commumty 
Action  Agencies  are  terminated." 

The  Committee  noted  that  most  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  under  the  Economic 
Opportumty  Act  expire  on  June  30.  1974.  and 
stated  that  -the  Committee  assumes  there 
«1U  be  a  review  of  the  fole  of  the  OfHce  oX 
Economic  Opporumity  and  the  Cammnmty 
Action  Agencies  as  a  result  of  the  ezpirauon 
of  these  authorities,  and  hopes  that  a  solu- 
tion can  be  reached  which  is  acceptable  to 
both  the  President  and  the  Coneresa.  The 
Committee  !>elieves  the  Office  of  "Economic 
Opportunity  must  t>e  coatmued  in  exls:ence 
until  such  a  solution  is  reached." 

The  House  approved  H-R.  8877  ea  Juue  26 
1973. 

The  Senate  ApproprUtloas  Comimtt^  ap- 
proved the  same  amoimt  of  fundmg  for  OEO. 
but  added  an  additional  «25  million  for  the 

OEO  ana  those  i^cncies  rewltlng  OEO  pro-  IZSX  £!^^-  T?'  ^■■""*  ""O"'™  <M^' 
grams.  Arnett.  formerly  EXKutlTTDlr^tor  of  „^V^,Ji^  lie  Hou«  aMmnlttee.  Mte- 
the  AppaJla<:hlan  Regional  CommlJlon^L  S^°' t  il'^.^^^J^o^.  ■■"."^  '"  °^ 
conflrmed  by  the  Senat*  on  September  12  S^°  S"  "f  f,""  "^  '^^  '*^*'  """°  '"  »""'«- 
bv  a  vote  or  88  to  3  o<:,,iea,oer   li     ^i^  legislation  eiplred.   The  Senate  corn- 

Judge  Jones-  Orst  decklon.  In  effect,  kept  ™,?^.  '^'"^'*^,  •  '^°"'  ^^^'*^  ">le  '« 
OEO  alive  untU  June  30.  1973.  The  decteloo  ?„„,  *,  an  eiperUoenul  and  demonstration 
did  not  touch  on  the  legality  oI  transferring  J?  "^  ."'""filfl"^'"''"''! 'PP"*"^^ 
OEO  programs  other  than  CAAs.  legal  serv- 
ices and  Community  Economic  Development 
to  other  Federal  agencies.  This  Issue  vas 
resolved  on  August  3.  when  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  Thomas  Plannery  ruled  that  the 
delegation  of  OEO  programs  seas  not  "Inte- 
gral to  the  abolition  of  OEO  or  Its  pro- 
grams." He  obsened  that  the  delezatlons 
"were  consistent  with  the  past  aclibns  of 
delegating  OEO  programs  to  other  Executive 
agencies  either  at  the  point  that  they  have 
matured  Into  operational  programs  or  when 
the  OEO  programs  can  enhance  the  activities 
and  functions  of  such  agencies."  The  Judge 
ruled  that  the  planned  transfers  could  go 
foru^ard  immediately. 

As  a  result  of  the  Flanjiery  decision,  several 
OEO  programs  were  tmnsferred  to  other 
Federal  agencies  in  August  Special  Indian 
Programs  moved  to  HEW.  the  Migrant  and 
Seasonal  Parmworkers  Program  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  re- 
search and  demonstration  functions  were 
transferred  to  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Offlce  of  ChUd  Development 
(HEW),  the  Department  of  Labor  and  HUD 
Programs  remaining  in  OEO  mcluded  CAAs. 
legal  services.  Community  Economic  Develop- 
ment. Senior  Opportunltlea  and  Servlcss, 
State  Economic  Opportunity  OHlces.  and  the 
National  Summer  Youth  Sports  Program. 

OCO  BEC13VC5  nsOU.  TEsa  1674  FUNDS 

Hearings  on  the  dismantling  of  OBO  wet» 
also  held  before  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committees.  Acting  Dirvrtor 
Howard  PhUllps  testified  before  the  House 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
May  8,  1973.  and  Du^ctor-Deiilgnate  Alvln 
Arnett  appeared  before  the  Labor-HEW  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  m  the  Senate  on 
July  19.  Both  re<)ue«ted  rero  funding  for 
OEO  for  PT  1974.  Director-Deslruate  Ainett 
stated  at  the  hearmgs  that  be  viewed  OEO's 
role  as  that  of  an  advocate  for  the  poor 
within  the  Federal  bureaucracv.  whose  pn. 
mary  role  should  be  to  prod  other  agencies 
on  behalf  of  poor  people. 

Both  appropriations  committees  Included 
funds  for  OEO  In  the  FT  1974  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bin  (HJl,  88771.  The  Boosa 
Appropriations  Committee  appropriated 
M33.8  mllUon  for  OEO.  including  «218  mU- 
llon for  Community  Action  operations  »71  S 
inllllou  for  legal  services.  M9  J  mUllon  tor 
Community  Economic  Development  and  (S 
miUlon  (or  general  support.  The  commltKe 
report  chosa  to  continue  funding  for  the 


to  solving  the  problems  of  poverty." 
The  Senate  paased  ILB.  8877  on  October  1, 

The  Bouae  approved  the  conference  report 
on  December  S  and  the  Senate  on  Decem- 
ber 6.  The  conference  report  appropriated 
M46  300.000  for  OEO.  Including  tI2  3  mU- 
llon tor  EFMS.  or  half  the  amount  appro- 
priated la  the  Senate  version  of  the  bin 
The  conference-reported  bni  also  contained  a 
provision  that  would  permit  the  Pirsldent 
to  Unpound  up  to  6%  of  the  appropnatlona 
for  any  program  whose  appropriation  ex- 
ceeded his  budget  request.  This  provision 
would  permit  the  President  to  withhold  op 
to  SI  7  mllUon  of  tbe  OEO  appropriation 
leaving  the  agency  with  $329  mUllon. 

HJl.  8877  was  signed  Into  law  on  Decern- 
ber  18  1973  (PX  93-1921.  (During  the  first 
half  of  FT  1974,  OEO  bad  been  funded 
through  a  continuing  re^olutloo-l 
nscsL  vTAX  1B7S  BmoET  »oitx  iKjiribTs  zrao 
rmjDs  roa  oeo 
President  NUona  FT  1975  budget  request 
again  proposed  zero  funding  for  CAA  s  and 
the  eUmlnaUoo  of  OEO  The  budget  stated 
that  "with  the  phaseout  of  direct  Feder^ 
funding  tor  Community  Action,  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  OEO  as  an  operating 
agency  is  no  longer  necessary."  The  budget 
request  included  833  miuion  In  the  HEW 
budget  for  the  phaseout  of  present  OKO 
activities. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  House  Equal  Op- 
portunity Subcommittee  on  Februarv  S.  1974. 
Alvln  Arnett  dcciaivd  that  the  propped  end' 
of  OEO  is  not  an  end  to  the  war  on  poverty  • 
adding  that  "neither  an  eitenaion  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  nor  the  enact, 
meat  ol  HJt.  loeeS"  is  necessary  for  us  to 
meet  our  obligauon  to  our  disadvantaged 
Americans."  As  an  alternaUve  to  OBO  Arneu 
proposed  a  renewed  attempt  to  reform  the 
welfare  system. 

Arnett  trgued  that  OEO  programs  con- 
Imue  to  prosper  when  transferred  to  other 
agencies,  polntuig  out  that  funding  foe  the 
translerri'd  programs  increased  by  »J7  mU- 
llon Ui  FY  1974  and  an  additional  $17  mU- 
llon in  Py  197S.  (See  Appendu  C  I  In  addi- 
tion, the  PT  1975  budget  requests  871  5  tnil- 
lion  lu  the  HTW  budget,  to  be  tnmsferred  to 
the  legal  aervicea  corporatioa  if  it  la  eeub- 
Ushcd.  and  M9J  mllUon  In  the  Department 


•A  blU  to  provide  revenue  sballng  funds 
for  c.\A-a,  (See  description  below  i 
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of  Commerce  budget,  to  go  to  the  CED  pro- 
gram If  It  la  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
Minority  Business  Enterprise. 

Amett  pointed  out  that,  although  CAA's, 
SEOO's.  and  SOS  are  budgeted  for  zero  fund- 
ing In  the  Administration's  FY  1975  budget 
request,  the  programs  could  be  funded  by 
state  and  local  governments  beyond  June  30, 
1974.  (The  budget  request  also  allocates  zero 
funding  for  the  Emergency  Pood  and  Medical 
Program.)  Arnett  announced  that  the  Na- 
tional Summer  Youth  Sports  Program  would 
be  delegated  to  HEW  and  receive  funds  from 
OEO  for  operations  during  the  sununer  of 
1974. 

An  analysis  of  the  FY  1975  budget,  prepared 
by  the  National  League  of  ClUes  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors.  dicaRreed  with  Arneifs 
assessment  of  the  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram. Calling  the  loss  of  Community  Action 
operations  funding  "the  most,  significant  loss 
for  cities"  in  the  OEO  budget,  the  analysis 
observed  that  "the  termination  of  Commun- 
ity Action  Agencies  can  cause  the  closing  or 
disruption  of  numerous  services  which  the 
low-income  areas  of  cities  desperately  need. 
This.  In  turn,  will  place  considerable  pres-sure 
on  cltlea  to  provide  funding  for  these  services 
thus  increasing  the  burden  on  the  steadily 
diminishing  financial  resources  of  cities."  The 
an&lysis  continued,  -Community  Action 
Agencies  b&ve  gained  considerable  experience 
during  the  past  years  In  operating  service 
programs,  in  conducting  planning,  and  in 
dealing  with  the  general  problems  of  poverty 
•it  the  local  level. '■  The  analysis  added  that 
in  many  communities,  CAA's  employed  a  slg- 
Dlflcant  number  of  poor  people,  who  may  re- 
turn to  poverty  when  the  program  ends. 

LEGISLATION    TO    CONTTPTUE    OEO 

Three  bills  to  continue  OEO  programs  have 
been  introduced  during  the  second  ses.sion 
of  the  93rd  Congress.  The  Subconunittee  on 
Equal  Opportunity  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  held  hearings  on  H.R. 
10865  starting  October  15.  1973.  The  biU.  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hawidns,  would  establish  a 
Buman  Resources  Service  In  the  Executive 
branch  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  en- 
able state  and  local  governments  to  assume 
rasponslblllty  for  conununity  services.  The 
bill  would  provide  a  mechanism  and  funding 
to  continue  programs  and  services  now 
operated  by  CAAs.  HM.  10866  would  au- 
tborlM  $329  million  to  states  and  localities 
through  a  revenue  sharing  frameworlc.  Except 
for  the  revenue  sharing  structure,  the  bill 
Is  slmUar  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964. 

H-R.  12464,  Introduced  by  Messrs.  Hawkins. 
Perkins,  and  Pell,  provides  for  a  simple  e.i- 
tension  of  OEO  with  an  authorization  of 
$1,440,000,000  for  each  year  through  FY  1977. 
Bearings  on  the  bui  were  held  February  5. 19, 
and  31,  1974.  A  third  bill,  HJl.  14094.  was 
Introduced  on  April  9.  1974.  by  Augustus 
Hawkins,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Equal  Opportunity.  The  bill  would  combine 
existing  OEO  programs  and  ACTION,  form- 
ing a  new  Independent  agency  called  Agency 
for  Development.  Volunteer  and  Other  Com- 
munity Assistance  Programs  (ADVOCAP). 
The  subcommittee  marked  up  the  bill  and 
reported  It  to  the  full  committee  on  the  same 
day,  it  was  introduced.  The  full  EducstloQ 
and  Labor  Committee  was  scheduled  to  con- 
sider the  bill  on  Airil  10,  but  the  meeting 
was  postponed  until  after  the  Easter  recess. 
Because  OEO's  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions expires  at  the  end  of  FY  1974.  the 
future  of  the  agency  is  now  dependent  on 
Congressional  action. 

Appendix  A— CuaaiKT  Status  or  OEO 

PBOGoaxa 

(as  Of  AprU  12,  1974) 

Program.  President  m  fiscnl  year  i$74  proposal. 

and  current  status 

Community  Action   Program:    No  Federal 

funding    In    FY    1974    budget^funding    by 

local  option;  funding  through  FY  1974  (Pi 

93-193). 


Senior  Opportunities  and  Services;  No 
Federal  funding  la  FY  1974  budget— fvmd- 
Ing  by  local  option  and  under  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act;  funded  through  FY  1974  (P.L  93- 
192). 

State  Economic  Opportunity  Offices:  No 
Federal  funding  in  FY  1974  budget— fimded 
by  local  option;  funding  through  FY  1974 
(P.L.  93-192). 

Legal  Services:  To  oe  discontinued  on  June 
30.  1973.  Proposes  creation  of  a  national  legal 
services  corporation,  effective  July  1.  1973; 
H.R.  7824,  creating  a  legal  services  corpora- 
tion, submitted  on  May  11.  1973.  Passed,  as 
amended,  by  House  on  June  21.  1973.  Senate 
passed  H.B.  7824,  after  substituting  language 
of  S.  3686,  on  January  31.  1974.  A  conference 
date  has  not  been  set  for  consideration  of 
the  bUls. 

Training  and  Technical  Assistance:  To  be 
discontinued— June  30.  1973;  discontinued. 

National  Summer  Youth  Sports  Program: 
To  be  discontinued — June  30,  1973;  FY  1973 
funds  used  for  1973  summer  program — dele- 
gated to  HEW.  Will  receive  funds  from  OEO 
for  FY  1974  summer  program. 

Special  Indian  Programs:  To  be  trans- 
ferred to  HEW;  transferred  to  HEW.  August 
1973. 

Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworkers  Pro- 
gram: To  be  transferred  to  Department  of 
Labor:   transferred  to  DOL,  August  1973. 

Community  Economic  Development:  To  be 
transferred  to  Office  of  Minority  Business 
Enterprise  In  Department  of  Commerce;  leg- 
islation pending  in  House  {HB.  8656)  and 
Senate  to  transfer  to  DOC. 

Alcoholic  Counseling:  No  proposal:  trans- 
ferred to  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health.  July  1.  1973.  Transfer  planned  before 
OEO  dismantling  announced. 

Comprehensive  Health  Services:  No  pro- 
posal; transferred  to  HEW.  June  30.  1973. 
(Health  manpower  activities  to  National  In- 
stitute of  Health).  Transfer  planned  before 
OEO  dismantling  announced. 

PamUy  Planning:  No  proposal;  transferred 
to  HEW  In  previous  years. 

Research  and  Demonstration:  To  be  trans- 
ferred to  National  Institute  of  Education. 
Office  of  Child  Development.  HEW,  DOL.  De- 
partment of  Bousing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; transferred.  August  1973. 

Appendix  B — MAjoa  Bnxs  Pestainzng  to 
OEO  iNTBOoncED  DtrazNc  ras  93d  Congress 

BR.  3641  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Bawklns, 
Feb.  5.  1973)- To  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  for  two  additional  years. 
Referred  to  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. Hearings  held  by  Equal  Opportunity 
Subcommittee.  Feb.  7.  8.  37,  March  19  30. 
1973. 

HJR.  4343  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Badlllo, 
Feb.  20.  1973)— To  establish  OEO  as  an  in- 
dependent agency.  Beferred  to  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee.  Pending  in  com- 
mittee. 

S.  706  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Winiams,  Mr. 
Jackson.  Feb.  l,  1973)— To  provide  for  one 
additional  year  of  authorization  for  pro- 
grams under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  Pending  in  committee. 

HJl.  10865  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Oct.  11,  1973)— To  establish  a  successor 
agency  to  OEO,  known  as  the  Human  Re- 
sources Service,  In  the  Executive  branch.  The 
service  would  provide  financial  assistance  to 
euable  state  and  local  governments  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  Commimlty  Action 
Agencies  through  a  revenue  sharing  frame- 
work. Referred  to  the  Education  and  Labor 
Conunittee.  Hearings  held  by  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Subcommittee.  Oct.  15,  1973. 

HB.  13462  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Jan.  31.  1974)— To  extend  certain  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  for  two 
additional  years.  Beferred  to  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  Bearings  held  by  Equal 


Opportunity  Subcommittee,  Feb.  6,  19.  21 
1974. 

B.B.  14004  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Apru  9.  1974)— To  provide  for  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  community  development  assistance 
and  volunteer  services  and  to  create  an 
agency  to  administer  such  programs.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Education  and  Labor  Conunit- 
tee.  Reported  by  Equal  Opportunity  Sub- 
committee, April  9.  1974. 

Note:  Legislation  has  been  introduced  to 
transfer  the  Community  Economic  Develop- 
ment prot,ram  from  OEO  to  the  Office  of  Mi- 
nority Business  Enterprise  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce  (H.R.  8558).  The  bill  is  pend- 
ing in  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
Legislation  has  been  passed  by  both  houses 
of  Congress  to  establish  a  legal  services  cor- 
poration to  replace  the  OEO  legal  services 
program  (H.R.  7834). 

APPENDIX  C 

OEO  FUNDING.  1973-75 
IlnmilHoniof  dalUnI 
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The  FY  1976  budget  request  also  contained 
funds  for  legal  services  and  Community  Eco- 
nomic Development,  In  the  event  that  legis- 
lation la  passed  to  transfer  these  programs 
to  a  legai  services  corporation  and  the  De- 
partment of  Conunerce. 
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Source:  Trscal  year  1974  faud{et  request 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  pov- 
erty in  the  midst  of  plenty  still  abounds 
in  this  country.  And,  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty Is  mounting.  Not  only  have  the  over- 
all numbers  of  poor  people  increased,  but 
the  relative  position  of  the  millions  of 
impoverished  Americans  is  worsening. 
Among  other  factors,  spirallng  inflation, 
and  the  rising  costs  of  essential  goods 
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and  services,  such  as  food,  shelter,  and 
heat,  are  aggravating  the  problem  of 
being  poor. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  the 
time   for   the   Federal   Government   to 
withdraw  from  its  commitment  to  battle 
poverty.  The  past  year  and  a  half  has 
seen  the  slow  whittling  away  of  the  Office 
of   Economic   Opportunity,   the   agency 
charged  since  1964  with  advocating  the 
needs  of  the  poor  and  with  administering 
programs  designed  to  attack  poverty.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  been 
beset  with  program  and  personnel  trans- 
fers,   with    program    eliminations,    and 
with  the  threat  of  general  discontinua- 
tion. Local  community  action  agencies, 
which  have  been  the  principal  cogs  of 
OEO's  operation— by  helping  the  disad- 
vantaged to  understand  and  use  oppor- 
tunities avaUable  to  them  in  their  own 
communities — are  earmarked  for  extinc- 
tion. These  pullbacks  are  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  the  disadvantaged  and 
what  our  Nation  need  at  this  time  The 
Impoverished    and    the   Nation    cannot 
stand  to  have  these  programs  dispersed, 
debilitated,  and   the  antipoverty  focus 
lost. 

Mr.  President,  what  Is  needed  is  an 
ongoing  national  concern  about  the 
plight  of  the  poor.  What  Is  needed  is  a 
concerted  attack  on  poverty,  spearheaded 
by  the  Federal  Government,  backed  by  a 
strong  Federal  commitment  in  terms  of 
dollars,  programs,  and  longevity 
This  is  the  approach  that  the  bill  that 
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we  are  Introducing  today  takes.  It  cre- 
ates a  separate  Independent  agency  to 
administer  antipoverty  efforts.  This 
agency  would  emphasize  the  feeling  of 
Congress  that  the  problems  of  poverty 
are  too  important  to  be  dismissed  or  sub- 
merged into  another  giant  bureaucratic 
agency.  This  agency  would  also  be  cap- 
able of  effecting  a  coordinated,  concerted 
Federal  antipoverty  effort. 

In  addition,  the  biU  would  insure  the 
continuation  of  valuable  community  ac- 
tion and  economic  development  pro- 
grams, along  with  research  and  demon- 
stration programs  and  interim  legal  serv- 
ices authority. 

As  Important  as  any  substantive  fea- 
ture of  this  bill,  however,  is  the  continu- 
atitm  of  a  Federal  agency  to  advocate 
both  nationally  and  locally,  the  interests 
of  the  poor. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  personally  wit- 
nessed the  valuable  work  that  the  anti- 
poverty  programs,  and  particularly  com- 
munity action  programs,  have  done  In 
Louisiana  and  throughout  the  South  I 
want  to  see  these  efforts  continued  and 
strengthened.  Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to 
Introduce  this  bill  along  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues. 


By  Mr.  PONO   (for  himself,  Mr 
Mbtcalf,     Mr.     Bennett,    Mr 
BaooKE,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Doueh- 
ici,  Mr.  Fannin.  Mr.   Gdhnet 
e    o.,,^'  •'*''"S,  and  Mr.  Wiliiaus)  : 
S.  3800.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
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polntment  of  legal  assistants  In  the 
courts  of  appeals  of  the  United  States. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  legal  assistants  In  the 
courts  of  appeals  of  the  Cnlted  States  so 
as  to  assist  the  judges  of  these  courts  to 
perform  their  duties  In  a  more  effective 
and  efficient  manner  and  to  help  ex- 
pedite the  disposition  of  the  ever-mount- 
ing number  of  appeals  to  the  courts. 

The  number  of  appeals  filed  in  the  10 
circuits  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
circuit  h.a5  increased  from  a  total  of  4  204 
in  1961  to  a  total  of  15.629  in  1973— 
almost  a  fourfold  increase  in  volume  of 
appeals  fUed.  In  the  short  period  from 
1969  to  1973.  the  volume  of  the  proceed- 
ings handled  by  the  courts  of  appeals  has 
risen  from  10,248  appeals  in  1969  to  15  62il 
In  1973,  or  a  more  than  50-percent  In- 
crease In  volume. 

Mr.  President,  to  show  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  appeals  commenced,  ter- 
mtaated.  and  pending  in  each  of  the  U  S 
courts  of  appeals  for  the  fiscal  years  1961 
and  1969  through  1973,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  marked  table  1  an 
excerpt  from  the  1973  annual  report  of 
the  Director,  administrative  ofBce  of  the 
U.S.  courts,  be  printed  In  the  Recom  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


AND  PENDING  IN  THE  us.  COURTS  or  APPEALS,  nsCAE  VEARS  1961  AND  1969  THROUGH  1973  BV  CIROJ.T 


Fiscal  year 


Percentage 
cliange 


19S1        19C9       1970       1971        1972 


1973 
over 
1961 


1973 
over 
1972 


*"''™'''' «.204    10.249    11.662    i;.7ia    14,535    15,629     27LI 

Distrtel  orColumbta.^ 


la»..^_ 

2d...:; 

3*.. 

aik 

5lli.._ 

em 

7111 

m 


146 

674 
334 
2MI 
630 


443 

286 


1.094 
721 

1,263 
671 

1.098 

1,763 
S68 
712 
440 

1.494 


1.127 

277 

1.343 

1,053 

1.166 

2.014 

911 

854 

589 

1.585 

743 


Temiinated; 

All  dttuils.. 

District  otCnIumliia. 

1st 

2d 

3d _  J    " 

4th 


1.055 

383 

1.423 

1.100 

1.211 

2.316 

I.DIS 

902 

713 

1.936 

734 


1,168 

421 

1,317 

1.179 

1.399 

2.964 

1,248 

999 

798 

2,258 

884 


1.360 

401 
1.709 
1,197 
1.573 
2,964 
1,261 
1.U7 

821 
2,316 

910 


158.1 
174.7 
1516 
258.4 
529.2 
370.5 
270.9 
240.5 
233.7 
422  8 
218.2 


16  4 
-4,8 

29.8 
1.5 

12.4 
3.5 
1.0 

11.8 
2.9 
2.6 


Fiscal  year 


1961        1969       1970       1971        1972       1973 


1973 
over 
19(1 


Stil.. 
6tll.. 
7tll.. 
81l>.. 
9»i_.. 
loth.. 


S09 
324 
320 
243 
470 
279 


1.606 

1.891 

947 

1,004 

591 

806 

406 

554 

1,110 

1,W4 

631 

612 

*■"»   9,014  10,699  12,368  13.828 


15,112     273.2 


8% 
207 
932 
5% 
1.092 


1.025 
277 

1.177 
702 

1.127 


1.013 
3i« 
1.571 
1,105 
1,050 


l.OOl       1.288 


1,593 
1.201 
1.391 


1.462 
1.281 
1,676 


148.6 
115.1 
120.5 

314.6 
592.6 


28.7 

-3.9 

-8-2 

6.7 

20.5 


Pendrng  end  ol  fiscal 
year: 

All  circuits 2  375 


2.289 

1.001 

792 

703 

1.725 

769 


2,l>62 

1.098 

882 

797 

1,968 

ISO 


7  871 

464.0 

1.239 

282.4 

1.0*8 

240.0 

821 

237.9 

2.140 

155.0 

876 

214.0 

1973 
over 
1972 


7.9 
12.8 
23  4 
3.0 
8.7 
3.1 


District  c( 

Columtrie 

1st 

2d 

3(1 

41*. 

5th 

6tli „ 

701 " 

8«l 

9tll ■■ 

lotir „;■; 


'■W   8.812   9.232   9,939  10.456   340.3 


262 
51 
386 
169 
100 
400 
215 
W 
130 
372 
142 


97 
939 
515 
617 

1.284 
582 
617 
369 

1.471 
449 


I.OII 

97 

1.105 

866 


1.053 
130 


1.407 

1,434 

489 

503 

665 

775 

404 

414 

1,532 

1,743 

580 

545 

1,220 
166 
681 
839 
825 

1.636 
653 
892 
415 

2.033 
579 


928 
755 
722 

1.729 
675 
VI 
415 

2.209 
613 


391.1 

216.3 

140.4 

34(l7 

622.0 

332.3 

214.0 

522.3 

219.2  . 

493.8 

331.7 


5.9 

18  7 
36  3 

-10.0 

-lis 

Sl7 
3.4 
3.3 


8.7 
5.9 


mu^-h^Zt^uftSTt^n'^'be'r'  c::lzxz^j:::^^  ':;rr  ^T  '«^-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^.^^ 

of  cases  pending  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal    an  but  «  h^^JT  °f  L.    ,      """  '"     "^«  '•»P'<"y  escalating  volume  of  appeak 
j:!?r.!:??./™?_.2.357.1n_1961  to  an  un-     i«.n  ^  s:J.TTloi:.1T'^T-^l'.     i1„?f,li""«  ?"<^,  the  nui^.l^'r^rap! 


creaM  in  cweloacte  unprecedented  m  mae-     '°^. 5.'^-- f-^^? -'-""' -'-'i?  °"'«''  ^O""^*' 


at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973.  For  specifics 
as  to  each  circuit,  see  table  1,  supra 

The  Commission  on  Revision  of  the 
Federal  Court  Appellate  System  in  Its  re- 
port of  recommendations  under  section 
6,  paragraph  <1),  Public  Law  489  92d 
Congress,   submitted   by  its  chairman 


This  Increase  in  volume  Is  not  con- 
fined to  appeals  in  any  one  circuit  or 
from  any  one  of  the  agencies  or  even  to 


for  the  years  1969  to  1973.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  table  marked  table 
2.  entitled  "Source  of  Appeals  and 
Original  Proceedhigs  Commenced  During 
Each  of  the  Fiscal  Years  1969. 1970.  1971, 

18.    1973,    enUtled    'Th^Seo^apScal     ™*  ^'«'*-  '«"^«  '"e  sltuaUon  is  more    Sr    In^I^t  , T,     "r^^  "^  "^^  °"•^- 
Boundaries  of  the  Severll  J„°S,?  n??.     desperate  in  some  ch-cuits.  such  „»  th!     r"'  ,1^""'''f  i''?  °5'=^  °^   ^  ^■^■ 

Courts,  be  printed  in  the  Recokd  at  this 

point. 

There  being  no  ob. 


Senatjr>MAN  L.  Haus-'KAon  "iSS^ember     "^^^Il.^^l ','?!  f^^'"?'  '°}"^  ^  "nv 


Boundaries  of  the  Several  Judicial  Cir- 
cuits: Recommendations  for  Change  " 
recognizes  and  I  quote  from  the  very  first 
sentence  on  page  1,  paragraph  1  of  that 
report: 


some  circuits,  such  as  the 
second,  fifth,  and  ninth  chcuits,  it  is 
rapidly  deteriorating  in  the  other  cir- 
cuits, and  particularly  in  the  sixth  ch-- 
cult. 


was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows 


tion,  the  table 
ted  In  the  Record, 
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TABLE  2.- US.  COURTS  OF  APPEALS    SOURCE  Of  APPEALS  AND  ORIGINAL  PROCEEDINGS  COMMEriCEO  DURING  EACH  Of  THE  FISCAl  YOUS 
1969.  1970.  1971.  1972,  AND  1973.  BY  CIRCUIT 


Piscjl  yem— 


19(9       1970 


Tolalwi*.'!... lO.ZJJ    I1.K2    ij.Tj,    ujsji      15429 


I'.S-  distiicl  courts 

OlhereooTts __, 

Board]  uii  csmmissions,  total.. 


<.728      9.966    1I.0S7    12.(78 

22  33  It 

1.34S      l.»2      1. 383      1.509 


lXb67 


Tax  Courl  o(  the  United  States.. 

Civil  Aersitautka  Board 

Egtfttil  Cwwwrtratbiw  €<■ 

ftdtral  PoMW  ConnlsaioD. 

FvlenI  Tntft  CoffiRitssioa 

KaUnul  LaHi  aiWIau  BoanI 

Secretary  of  Ankutljue 

SeCDtitinartdEictianfeCoiniiiissron..     . 
•aard  al  Tax  Aooeals  (IHstrict  d[  Colymbjo).. 

xn 


iRMiratrca  and  NaturatiutiM  Setvjca.. 
I  otntr  boards  and  ummissioos.. 


Orttioal  preceadfRgs 

Oistrld  of  Columbia  Citcirit... 


Tiscal  yoars— 


Source 


196S       1970       1971        1972 


Mi^sisstpoi; 

Nortnern 43 

Soiithoin.. _.     3g 

Texas: 

rtortbcro _ H3 

Eastern.. _ ..'.'"..V  42 

SouUiern 113 

tWestern 119 

Cartel  2ane 2 

TaiCourtof  theUnrtedStWes.I. 20 

Naltonal  Lalwr  RelatMns  BoartI 133 

Allotherboardsand  CDmmissions .  97 

Orijinal  proceedings 9 

Gth  circuit . 


136 
ISS 
6 
29 
113 
30 
16 


152 
157 
8 
32 
106 
30 
32 


(4 

72 

256 
91 
193 
157 


168 


33 

^.^61 


U.S.  Oistiict Corirl 

Outilct  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
Board  of  Tax  Appeals  (District  of  Coinmbia) 

Tax  Court  of  the  Unrted  States . 

National  Labor  RalatioRS  Board 

Alt  othor  boarils  aitd  comnissioos  . 
Orliiiialp^ 


42 
134 
22 


5 

37 
140 

■a 


n 

179 
32 


Massaciiusetta. . . 
NerarHamoshiTO.. 


PoenoRioo _ 

Tax  ComtafttieUmteri  Stain 

NatioHi  latOT  ReOUoaa  Bond.... 
All  otlwr  boards  and  GOrDoiissioas,. 
Original  proceedings 


II 

125 
M 
20 
25 
3 
19 
2 
2 


13 

141 

16 
25 
38 

7 
24 

9 


IS 
58 
10 
12 
29 
4 


19 
229 
37 


20 
t 


1,263      1,343      1,423      1,317 


Connecticut 

»e«York: 

Northan 

Eastern 

Southern 

Western ..._ 

Vermont.. 

Tax  Court  of  the  Umted  Sbtes 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

All  other  boards  and  commissiORs.. 
Onginol  pfocecxbngs 


54 

119 

624 
51 
20 


23 


74 
227 
645 


32 
275 
645 
53 
13 
23 
98 
48 


Mcircuit    871      1053 


1. 100      1. 179       1. 197 


Oetanare 

Ne*  Jersey... 

Penasylvenia; 
Eailern.. 


Western 

Virgin  Istanrfs 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
Natianal  Labor  Reialiwia  Board. . 
Ail  other  beards  and  0 
Original  pioceedrngs. . 


Maryfaal. 
Norti>i:aa 

Eastern... 

Middle.._ 

Western 

Sou*  Carolina 

Virgiiua: 

Eastern 

WeMern „.. 

West  Virainta: 

Nonhern. 

Southern ^ . 

Tax  Com  01  Ike  IMteil  Slahi.. 
Nalioiial  Labor  RelaOoos  Board. . 
AliMarbavdaando 
Oriaioafprecacdinfs.. 


17 

KO 

209 
27 

103 
45 
15 
31 
40 
17 

Tom 

220 

79 
54 

105 
87 

336 


34 

249 

337 
74 

253 
30 
17 


372 
85 

I9B 
51 


I4< 
38 

24 
16 
155 
41 


1,166      1.211      1.399 


63 
66 
(1 
99 

403 
95 

EC 
60 
26 

35 
8 
19 


370 
90 


531 
98 

54 
80 

7 

24 

11 

_  15 

1,J«3     2,014     2.3I<     J.864       2.964 


65 

57 
10 


Alabama: 

Northern.,. 

Kiddle 

Southern 

FlorirJa: 

NoMtiera 

Middle 

Southern.,. 

Georgia: 

Northern... 


64  83  92 

27  42  31 

42  50  74 

51  37  64 

161  185  175 

199  254  309 


91         134 

64  65 

21  2; 


133 
'66 


67 


216 
75 
2« 

241 

86' 


198 

478 

236 
76 
47 

276 
II 
100 


Kentudiy: 

Eastern... 

Western.. 
Michij^; 

fas*ern... 

Westerns. 
Ohio: 

Norttiem.. 

Southern.. 


Eastern 

Middle .. 

Western 

Tax  Court  ol  the  United  States 

National  Labor  Relationa  Board 

All  other  boaids  and  commissions. . 

Original  pioceedings 

7lh  circuit- 

Illinois: 

Northern 

Easlem .„ 

Southern 

Indiana: 

Northern ..  . 

Southern 

Wisconsin : 

Eastern .. 

Western    ..   . 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States. . 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
All  other  boards  and  commissions. 

Original  proceedings 

Rthcircuit 


119 

41 

130 
64 

83 

70 
55 


lis 

79 


IS6 

24 


155 

67 
91 
22 
105 


78 
106 


157 
95 


2(3 
143 

105 
80 
98 


16 

n,  117 


339 
26 
29 

57 
53 

47 
16 


398 
32 
32 


431 
45 


43 
29 
24 


547 
60 


16 
62 
30 
33 


Arkansas: 
Easlem.. 
Western.. 


Northern 

Southern _ 

Minnesota... _ 

Missouri: 

Eastern. 

Western .. 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Soulh  Dakota.. 

Tax  Court  of  tlie  United  States.. 
National  Labor  Retations  Board 
All  other  boards  and  c 
Original  proceedings. . 


40 
46 

15 
22 
47 


10 
38 

62 

98 

130 
56 

24 


19 
43 
102 

141 

no 

53 
23 
47 
16 

35 


SI 
3< 

31 
33 
130 

174 
101 
9; 
17 
33 
II 
96 
14 
12 


1.494    i,5is    i;n6    2:^8' 


55 

27 

20 
40 
137 

159 
136 
66 
34 
50 


26 
2, 3lS 


Alaska  .. 
Armna . .  .  . 
CalilBmia: 
Northern. 

Eastern... 

Central   . . 

Southern.. 
Hawaii..      - 
Idaho. 


21 
11; 

251 
71 
386 

103 
II 
25 


r  1  additional  dcstrict  was  added  io  the  State  of  Lowsiana,  effective  A|>r.  I.  1972,  Public  Law  92  208, 


Nevada  

Oregon.... _ "  '         k 

Washiiigtoii: 

Easlein _ 37 

Western  .   77 

Guam .  '         13 

Tax  Court  ol  the  United  Stales...  "W  44 

National  Labor  Relxlions  Board 68 

All  other  boards  and  commissions 69 

Original  pioceedinos ,'.\\         42 

10th  circuit ^^^ 

Colorada 

Kansas 

New  Mexico 

Oklahoma: 

Northern 

Eestern  _ 

Western 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

National  Labor  Retations  Beard 

AH  other  boards  and  commissions.. 
Original  proceedings 


10 
25 
67 
96 

22 
60 

11 
59 

92 
73 
41 


74 
473 
ISO 
15 
11 
28 
45 
85 

13 

107 
14 
105 
I2S 
76 


277 
32 
20 
21 
56 

103 


21 
26 
112 
111 
71 


23 
130 

29 
52 


79 
161 

lot 

34 
36 

97 


134 
218 
78 

30 

29 
106 


12 

13 

5 

9 

IC 

30 

16 

4 

II 

n 

105 
205 
94 

52 
31 
92 
58 

•»? 
19 
6 
41 


136 
196 
108 

64 
53 
135 
63 
21 
12 
29 
22 
45 


910 

^67 

216 

98 


23 
29 
22 


July  23,  197 i. 


Mt.  pong.  Mr.  President,  In  the  years 
1962  to  1973,  the  number  ol  Judgeships 
on  the  courts  of  appeals  has  risen  from 
78  to  97,  an  Incresise  of  24.4  percent,  but 
the  number  of  cases  filed  in  that  time 
period  increased  from  4,823  to  15,629  ur, 
as  pointed  out  by  the  Division  of  In- 
formation Systems  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  the  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  cases  filed  was  224.1 
percent — tenfold  the  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  Judgesliips. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  cases 
terminated  in  the  period  from  1962  to 
1973  admirably  reflects  the  diligence  of 
the  Judges  of  the  courts  of  appeals.  In 
1962,  78  Judges  terminated  4,167  cases 
or  53.4  cases  per  Judge.  In  1973,  the  97 
Judges  managed  to  terminate  15,112 
cases,  or  an  average  of  almost  155.8 
cases  per  Judge. 

Yet,  despite  this  prodigious  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Judges,  the  number  of 
appeals  pending  increased  from  3,031 
cases  In  1962  to  10,456  cases  pending  at 
the  end  of  1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  table  marlced  table  3,  en- 
titled "Appeal;,  Piled,  Terminated,  and 
Pending  in  the  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals," 
fiscal  ycEirs  1962  through  1973  annual 
report  of  the  Directo.-,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  thi.;  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

APPEALS  nLED.  TERMINATED.  AND  PENDING  IN  THE  US- 
COURTS  OF  APPEALS,  nSCAL  YEARS  1962-73 
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Office  of  the  VS.  Courts  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States. 

The  pertment  part  of  the  applicable 
law  (28  UB.C.  604(a)  (5) )  reads: 

604.  Duties  of  Director  generally. 

(a)  The  Director  ahaU  be  the  administra- 
tive officer  of  the  courts,  and  under  the  su- 
perverslon  and  direction  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  shall: 

•  •  •  .  . 

(5)  Fix  the  compensation  of  clerks  of 
court,  deputies,  librarians,  criers,  messen- 
gers, lara  clerks,  secretaries,  stenographers, 
clerical  assistants,  and  other  employees  of 
the  courts  whose  compensation  Is  not  other- 
wise flxed  by  law:  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

However,  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  put 
limitations  on  the  compensation  of  the 
law  clerljs  and  on  the  aggregate  salaries 
paid  to  law  clerks  and  secretaries  ap- 
pointed by  each  circut  court  Judge. 

Public  Law  93-162,  approved  N.ovem- 
ber  27,  1973,  making  appropriation^;  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes,  under 
title  rv — the  Judiciary,  in  pertinent  part, 
provides : 

Court  of  Appeals.  District  Courts,  and 
Judicial  Services. 


Number 

ofiudge- 

Appeals 

asol 

Fiscal  year 

June  30 

Filed 

noted 

Pending 

1962 

78 

4.823 

4,167 

3.031 

5.437 

5.  on 

78 

6,023 

5.700 

3:780 

6.766 

5.771 

4,775 

7.183 

6.571 

5,387 

7.903 

7,527 

S763 

97 

9,116 

8.264 

6. 615 

10,248 

9.014 

7.849 

}l^ 

10,699 

8,812 

12,788 

12,368 

1232 

14,535 

13,828 

9  939 

15.629 

15, 112 

101456 

Perceflt  change: 

1973  over 

1962 

1973  ovm 

24.4 

224.1 

262  7 

245.0 

1972 

7.5 

9.3 

5.2 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  something 
must  be  done  m  help  the  courts  alleviate 
this  huge  backlog.  There  has  be,:n  discus- 
sion over  a  long  period  of  time  of  splitting 
tlie  circuits  and  of  appointing  more 
Judges.  The  Commission  on  Revision  of 
tiie  Federal  Court  AppeUate  System  has 
been  working  on  this  problem;  bills  are 
pending  in  committee,  but  immediate 
action  is  required. 

At  the  present  time,  the  only  legal  per- 
sonnel available  to  assist  Judges  of  the 
courts  of  appeals  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  are  the  law  clerks. 

28  U.S.C.  712  reads: 

712.  Law  clerks  and  secretaries.  Circuit 
Judges  may  appoint  necessary  law  clerks  and 
secretaries. 

The  salaries  of  the  law  clerks  are  flxed 
by  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 


Salaries  of  Supporting  Personnel 
For  salaries  for  au  ofBclals  and  employees 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  not  otherwise  spe- 
clfleally  provided  for,  *«3,450.000:  Provided 
That 

•  •  <  •  . 

the  salaries  of  law  clerks  to  circuit  and  dis- 
trict Judges  shall  not  exceed  the  compensa- 
tion established  in  chapter  61  of  title  B, 
United  States  Code,  for  General  Schedule 
grade  (OS)  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  or  12:  ProtilderJ 
further,  That  (exclusive  of  step- Increases 
corresponding  with  those  provided  for  by 
chapter  53  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  of  compensation  paid  for  tempo- 
rary assistance  needed  because  of  an  emer- 
gency) the  aggregate  salaries  paid  to  secre- 
taries and  law  clerks  appointed  by  each  of 
the  circuit  and  district  Judges  shall  not 
exceed  »43,453  and  »33,377  per  annum,  re- 
spectively, except  In  the  case  of  the  chief 
Judge  of  each  circuit  and  the  chief  judge 
of  each  district  court  having  five  or  more 
district  Judges,  In  which  case  the  aggregate 
salaries  shall  not  exceed  »66,228  and  $42,897 
per  annum  respectively. 

With  a  limitation  of  $43,453  per  cir- 
cuit court  Judge — except  for  the  chief 
Judge  in  each  circuit  who  is  entitled  to 
pay  salaries  of  not  to  exceed  $56,228 — 
and  a  limitation  of  a  maximum  salary  of 
$22,744  payable  for  the  equivalent  of  a 
GS-12  grade,  the  maximum  amount  a 
law  clerk  may  be  paid,  there  is  obviously 
a  severe  limitation  put  upon  the  numlwr 
and  especially,  the  caliber  of  the  type 
of  legal  assistance  available  to  circuit 
court  judges  to  clear  up  the  backlog,  I 
heretofore  showed,  exists  throughout  the 
circuits. 

The  Commission  on  Revision  of  the 
Federal  Court  Appellate  System,  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  held  hearings  to  obtain  the 
recommendation  of  the  Judges  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  flfth  and  ninth 
circuits. 

Chief  Judge  Jotm  R.  Brown,  Judge 
Robert  A.  Ainsworth.  Judge  John  Minor 
Wisdom,  and  Judge  GrifBn  B.  Bell  of  the 
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Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit, 
testified  aslto  their  need  for  a  central 
legal  staff  tSsscreen  cases  and  prepare 
preliminary  memorandums  for  use  by 
the  bench  on  cases  sent  to  the  oral 
argument  ctdendar. 

Chief  Judge  Richard  H.  Chambers, 
Judge  Charles  E.  Merrill,  Judge  James  R. 
Browning,  and  Judge  Herbert  Y.  C.  Choy. 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit  have  spoken  eloquently  of  their 
need  for  such  staff  legal  assistants  as 
well  as  of  personal  law  clerks  and  of 
the  need  for  supervision  of  those  staff 
legal  assistants  by  an  attorney  of  out- 
standing ability  and  experience. 

This  plea  of  the  judges  has  not  fallen 
on  deaf  ears. 

Mr.  Rowland  F.  Kirks,  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  VS.  Courts 
under  date  of  May  11,  1973,  wrote  to 
the  Honorable  Spiro  T.  Agnew,  Presi- 
dent, U.S.  Senate,  indicating  that  the 
Ji^dicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
by  resolution  adopted  April  1973,  ap- 
proved a  proposal  for  legal  assistants  in 
the  Courts  of  Appeals  of  the  United 
States  as  theretofore  approved  at  its 
October  1971  meeting,  and  approved  the 
sending  along  of  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  providing  for  such  legal  assistsmts 
In  this  letter,  Mr,  Kirks  stated: 
The  purpose  of  the  draft  bill  u  to  enable 
the  Juiaicial  Conference  to  authorize  Courts 
of  Appeals  to  appoint  legal  asslsUnts  to  the 
court  who  would  have  sufficient  professional 
experience  and  legal  background  to  quaUfy 
such  attorneys  to  perform  the  function  of 
making  the  preliminary  examination  of  all 
matters  Bled  with  the  court;  Identify  the 
Issues  raised:  distinguish  these  substantial 
Issues  requiring  more  extended  review  by  the 
court  from  Insubstantial  cases  requiring  less 
deliberation:  settling  preliminary  procedural 
matters  Incident  to  appeals  which  now  rllvert 
the  time  of  Judges  away  from  their  substan- 
tive tasks;  and  otherwise  performing  screen- 
ing procedures  necessary  to  expedite  the  ta,* 
of  the  Judges  In  reaching  the  substance  of 
the  matters  presented  to  the  court. 

It  is  anticipated  that  such  legal  assistants 
would  receive  salaries  commensurate  with 
the  high  demands  of  their  legal  duties  and 
with  the  experience  and  scholastic  quaUflca- 
tlons  which  would  be  Imposed.  Such  olBcers 
would  perform  these  screening  services  for 
the  entire  court  and  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  law  clerks  who  are  on  the  personal 
staff  of  Individual  Judges.  .  . . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  letter,  dated 
May  11,  1973,  from  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  and  the  draft  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarlcs. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.1 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  biU. 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  sponsor  and 
which  is  cosponsored  by  Senators  Met- 
CALF,  Bennett,  Brooke,  Dole,  Dohenici. 
Fannin,  Gurnet,  Javtts,  and  Williams, 
is  an  answer  to  some  of  the  much  needed 
assistance  to  the  Judges  of  the  courts  of 
appeals  to  enable  them  to  continue  to 
efficiently  and  effectively  dispose  of  their 
ever-increasing  caseload. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  see  that 
appellate  review  is  timely,  thorough,  and 
avaUable,  lest  Justice  be  denied. 
Accordingly    I    ask    my    colleagues' 
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cosponsorship  of  this  bill.  T  ask  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  expedite  the 
reporting  of  this  bill  so  that  the  Senate 
may  work  its  will  on  this  much  needed 
legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimouj  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   3000 
A    bill    to  provide  for  the   appointment   of 
legal  assistants  in  the  courts  of  appeals  of 
tbe  United  SUtes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  {&) 
chapter  47  of  title  38,  United  States  code. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
following  new  .section: 
i  714.  Legal  assistants 

"A  court  of  appeals  may  appoint  necessary 
legal  assistants  to  positions  authorized  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
who  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the  court. 
Such  legal  assistants  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  the  court  shall  determine  Involv- 
ing the  preliminary  processing  of  matters 
filed  in  such  court.  The  approval  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  Umted  States 
shall  be  required  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  each  such  position." 

(b)    The   analysis  of  such   chapter   47   la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  th'» 
following  new  item: 
"714.  Legal  assistants.". 

S£c.  3.  Section  604(a)  (5)  of  tUle  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "legal 
assistants."  immediately  after  "law  clerks,":. 

Exhibit  1 

Mav  11,  1973. 
Hon.  Srrao  T.  Acnew. 
President.  VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C, 

Deak  Mr.  PBEsnjENT:  In  accordance  with 
the  resolution  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  U.S.  adopted  at  its  meeting  in  April  of 
1973.  reapproving  the  proposal,  there  Is 
transmitted  herewith  a  draft  bill  providing 
for  legal  assistants  In  the  Courts  of  Appeals 
of  the  United  States,  for  appropriate  referral 
and  consideration  by  the  Congress.  The  pro- 
posal was  previously  approved  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  at  Its  October  1971  meeting. 

The  purpose  of  the  draft  blU  is  to  enable 
the  Judicial  Conference  to  authorize  Courts 
of  Appeals  to  appoint  legal  assistants  to  the 
court  who  would  have  sufficient  professional 
experieDce  and  legal  backgroimd  to  qualify 
such  attorneys  to  perform  the  function  of 
malUng  the  preliminary  examination  of  all 
matters  fUed  with  the  court;  Identify  the 
issues  raised;  distinguish  these  substantial 
Issues  requiring  more  extended  review  by 
the  cotirt  from  insubstantial  cases  requiring 
less  deliberation;  settling  preUminary  pro- 
cedural matters  Incident  to  appeals  which 
now  divert  the  time  of  Judges  away  from 
their  substantive  tasks;  and  otherwise  per- 
formi.ng  .screening  procedures  necessary  to 
expedite  the  task  of  the  Judges  In  reaching 
the  substance  of  the  matters  presented  to 
the  court. 

Xt  is  anticipated  that  such  legal  assistants 
would  receive  :iatarle8  commensurate  with 
the  high  demands  of  their  legal  duties  and 
with  the  experience  and  scholastic  qualifica- 
tions which  would  be  Imposed.  Such  offlcers 
would  perform  these  screening  services  for 
the  entire  court  and  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  law  clerks  who  are  on  the  personal  staff 
of  Individual  Judges.  The  latter  are  usually 
newly  graduated  law  students  without  prior 
experience    in    law   practice    who    spend    a 


brief  tenure,  usnally  a  year,  with  the  indi- 
vidual Judge  to  perform  research.  Legal  as- 
sistants, on  the  other  hand,  would  be  per- 
manent Stan  attorneys  to  the  entire  court 
with  higher  qualification  standards  neces- 
sary to  the  duties  which  they  would  perform. 
The  necessity  of  appointing  staff  attorneys 
as  legal  assistants  to  the  court  Is  evidenced 
In  large  measure  by  the  magnitude  of  Judi- 
cial business  faced  by  the  courts  of  appeals. 
especially  those  with  the  highest  volume  of 
hllngs.  Overall  since  I96I.  the  appeal  filings 
in  the  eleven  Judicial  circuits  have  Increased 
by  246'^; .  The  volume  since  1968  alone  has 
Increased  59''; .  Though  the  dispositional  rate 
of  tbe  courts  has  been  constant,  the  overall 
increase  In  the  pending  caseload  Is  aig^v 
greater  than  fiscal  year  1961. 

The  request  for  the  assistance  of  staff  at- 
torneys to  perform  the  function  of  prelimi- 
nary processing  of  matters  filed  with  the 
court  originated  with  the  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  AppeaU  for  the  Fifth  circuit.  That 
court  has  ranked  first  In  filings  among  the 
eleven  Judicial  circuits  and  covers  a  vaat 
geographical  territory  from  Texas  to  Florida. 
The  Fifth  Circuit  first  demonstrated  to  the 
Conference  an  urgent  need  for  legal  assist- 
ants to  this  court  who  could  handle  the 
preliminary  processing  of  matters  submitted 
to  the  court  and  reduce  the  valuable  time  of 
Its  15  actl"e  and  4  senior  Judges  which  can 
be  more  wisely  deployed  In  deciding  the 
merits  of  the  litigation  before  them. 

It  might  be  noted  that  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  draft  bill,  prior  approval  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  is  required  before 
any  such  position  of  Judicial  assistant  is 
established.  (We  would  anticipate  their  lim- 
ited use  at  this  time  only  in  courts  of  appeals 
having  the  greatest  case  volume,  t  The  legal 
assistants  will  be  appointed  by  and  be  re- 
movable by  the  court  Itself.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  a04(a)  (5),  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  would  set  the 
salaries  and  qualifications  of  these  employees 
with  the  approval  of  the  Judicial  Conference. 
The  exact  range  of  salaries  would  presumably 
be  a  subject  of  a  reference  In  tbe  Judicial 
Appropriation  Act. 

It  seems  clear  without  express  mention 
that  these  new  officers  would  be  subject  to 
the  usual  benefits  of  federal  employment 
such  as  retirement,  health  and  life  insur- 
ance benefits,  and  the  like  as  well  as  specific 
provisions  dealing  with  salaries  administra- 
tively fixed   (see  B  CS.C.  6307). 

RepresenUtlves     of     this     office     will     be 
pleased    to   provide    additional    Information 
that  Is  necessary. 
Sincerely. 

RovrLAND  p.  Kirks. 

Director. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
legal  asslsUnts  In  the  Courts  of  Appeals 
of  the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatit^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 47  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  seo- 
tlou: 
"J  714.  Legal  assistants. 

(a)  A  court  of  appeals  may  appoint  nec- 
essary legal  assistants  to  positions  authorized 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  who  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the 
court.  Such  legal  assistants  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  the  court  shall  determme  in- 
volving the  preliminary  processing  of  mat- 
ters filed  in  such  coiart. 

(b)  The  compensation  of  legal  assistants 
shall  be  fixed  pursuant  to  section  604ra}  (S) 
of  this  title,  and  the  approval  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  Sutes  shall  be  re- 
qtUred  prior  to  the  establishment  of  each 
such  position." 

S»c.  2.  The  analysis  ol  chj^ter  47  is 
amended  by  adding  immediately  following. 


"713.  Criers,  bailiffs  and  messeogen.**  the  fol- 
lowing new  material: 
"714.  Legal  asslstanta." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BIU^ 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    949 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
wa.s  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  949,  the 
"Youth  Programs  Act." 

8.   3023 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunwet.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2022.  the 
Flexible  Hours  Employment  Act. 

S.    3848 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3648.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  to  insure  that  transportation  facili- 
ties built  and  rolling  stock  purchased 
with  Federal  funds  are  designed  and 
constructed  to  be  accessible  to  the  physi- 
cally handicapped  and  the  elderly. 

S.    3649 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  *Mr.  Beall)  .  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  'Mr.  Bible),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3649,  the  Social 
Security  Recipients  Fairness  Act. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  364 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  REFER 
S.  3799  TO  THE  CHIEF  COMIVUS- 
SIONER  OP  THE  U.S.  COURT  OF 
CLAIMS 

'Referred  lo  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

*fF.  PONG  submitted  a  resolution  *S. 
Res.  364)  to  refer  the  bill  <S.  3799)  en- 
titled "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Agnes 
J.  Wong  and  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Wong,  Jr." 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims  for  a  rejioit 
thereon: 

S.  Res.  364 
Scsolred,  That  bUl  (S.  3799)  entitled  'A 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Agnes  J.  Wong  and 
Dr.  Samuel  J.  Wong.  Jr.",  now  pending  in 
the  Senate,  together  with  all  the  accompany- 
ing papers.  Is  referred  to  the  Chief  Com- 
mlfisloner  of  the  United  SUtes  Court  of 
Claims:  and  the  Chief  Commissioner  shall 
proceed  with  such  bUl  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  1493  and  2509  ol 
title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
tical date,  giving  such  nndlngs  of  fact  and 
conclusions  thereon  as  wUl  l>e  sufflcient  to 
Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  demands  as  a  claim,  legal  or 
equitable,  against  the  United  States,  or  as  a 
gratuity,  and  the  amount.  U  any.  legaJlv 
or  equiubljr  due  from  the  United  States  to 
the  claimants. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  365— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  PRINTING  OF  LEGIS- 
LATIVE PROCEEDINGS  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  THE  DEATH  OP  FORMER 
SENATOR  WAYNE  L.  MORSE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion iS.  Res.  365)  relating  to  the  printing 
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of  legislative  proceedings  with  respect 
to  the  death  of  former  Senator  Wayne 
L.  Morse: 

S.  Res.  365 
Resolved.  That  tbe  legislative  proceedings 
m  the  Unit«d  States  Congress  relating  to 
the  death  of  the  former  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, Mr.  Morse,  be  prUited  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. 


REiVL  ESTATE  SETTLEMENT  PRO- 
CEDURES ACT  OF  1974— AMEND- 
MENTS 

.AMEKSIkCSKT    NOS.    1601.    IC02.    1603,    1604 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  four 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  <S.  3164>  to  provide  for 
greater  disclosure  of  the  nature  and  costs 
of  real  estate  settlement  services,  to  elim- 
inate the  payment  of  kickbacks  and  im- 
earned  fees  in  connection  with  settlement 
services  provided  in  federally  related 
mortgage  transactions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

aUXNDMXNT  NO.  1603 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  biU  (S.  3164)  supra. 


CONSt^MER  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AHXMDUENT  NO.  1606 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  biU  tS.  707)  to  establish  a 
Council  on  Con.sumer  Advisers  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  to  es- 
tablish an  Independent  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  grants,  in  order  to  protect  and 
serve  the  interests  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AUZNOKENT  NO.    1607 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WEICKER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (3.  707)  supra. 


ADDHnONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1375 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hathaway,  the 
Senator  from  Marj-land  (Mr.  Mathias) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1375,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  S. 
2351  to  prohibit  sex  discrimination  by 
education  institutions  whose  primary 
puipose  is  the  training  of  individuals  for 
the  military  services  of  the  United  States 
or  the  merchant  marine. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1449 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunwey,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  1449. 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  S. 
3035  to  amend  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1973, 
and  other  related  provisions  of  law,  to 


establish   a   unified    transportation   as- 
sistance program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1563 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  <  Mr.  Nunh  )  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment  No.  1562 
to  S.  707.  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  Act. 


ORDER  FOR  PRINTING  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT  93-Sl— ANNUAL  RE- 
PORT OF  THE  NATIONAL  FOREST 
PvESERVATION  COMMISSION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Docu- 
ment 93-81  be  reprinted.  This  is  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  National  Forest  Reser- 
vation Commission  for  the  year  ended 
June  30.  1973. 

The  Commission's  secretary  Informs 
me  that  the  original  printing  is  "barely 
legible. "  improperly  set  up.  and  that 
"page  numbers  have  been  omitted." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
SHORTAGES  AND  ALLOCATION  OP 
OIL  COUNTRY  TUBULAR  GOODS 
Mr.    JACKSON.    Mr.    President,    on 
Thursday,  July  25,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  will  continue 
its  hearings  on  shortages  of  oil  country 
tubular  goods,  and  on  the  possible  need 
for  allocating  such  materials.  The  fol- 
lowing representaUves  of  the  admhilstra- 
tion  will  appear  as  witnesses: 

The  Honorable  William  J.  Casey,  Presi- 
dent and  Chah-man,  Export-Import  Bank 
of  the  United  States; 

The  Honorable  John  C.  Sawhlll.  Ad- 
ministrator, Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion; and 

The  Honorable  Tilton  N.  Dobbin,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Do- 
mestic and  International  Business 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  ajn.  in 
room  3110,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
FEA  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day. July  26.  1974.  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  hold 
hearings  on  two  nominations  for  officials 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 
The  nominees  are  Robert  E.  Montgom- 
ery, to  be  General  Counsel,  and  Roger 
W.  Sant.  to  be  Assistant  Admhilstrator 
for  Conservation  and  Environment.  For 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  ask  tmani- 
mous  consent  that  the  biographic  sum- 
maries of  the  two  candidates  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

BlOCBAPBT    or   ROCEB    W.   SaNT 
ASSISTANT    ADMINISTRATOR,    CONSEBVATION    AND 
ENVIRONMENT,  FTDEBaL  ENERCT  ADMINISTEA- 
TTON 

Roger  W.  Sant,  43.  of  Menlo  Park,  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  nominated  by  the  President 

for  the  position  of  Assistant  Administrator 
for  ConservatlDn  and  Envtronment  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration.  His  dutlei 


will  Include  directing  the  energy  conserva- 
tion and  environmental  prc^ams  of  the 
agency. 

Mr.  Sant  Is  currently  vice  President  for 
E*lanning  and  Development  of  Saga  Corpo- 
ration, a  nationwide  food  serrlce  manage- 
ment and  restaurant  concern.  He  Joined  Saga 
In  IfiTl  and  has  been  responsible  lor  strateglo 
and  market  plcnnlng  and  for  mergers  and 
acquisitions.  From  1968  to  1971,  he  was  a 
full-time  lecturer  at  the  Stanford  University 
Graduate  School  of  Business  and  since  1971 
has  hcen  a  part-time  lecturer  there.  He  aLso 
co-foimded  two  companlea  in  that  period — 
Plnnigan  Corporation,  a  scientific  instru- 
ment company  and  Bandak  Corporation,  a 
manufacturing  Jeweler.  Prom  1965  to  1968, 
Mr.  Sant  was  a  Vice  President  at  Syntei 
Laboratories,  a  worldwide  pharmaceut  Icni 
concern,  where  he  had  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  financial  operations,  planning,  end 
strategy.  Before  that,  be  waa  Tteasm^r  and 
Chief  Financial  OfBcer  for  WUkens  Instru- 
ment r.nd  Research.  Incorporated. 

He  was  bom  In  Los  Angeles.  California, 
and  received  a  B.S.  degree  In  Management 
from  Brlgham  Young  University  In  Utah 
and  a  MBA.  degree  with  dlsttnctlon  from 
Harvard  University.  From  1965  to  1958,  he 
was  an  officer  la  the  Navy  and  was  honor- 
ably di-scharged  as  a  lieutenant.  Mr.  Sant 
has  also  served  In  executive  posts  for  vari- 
ous charitable  and  community  activities. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Victoria  Poet, 
also  of  California.  The  couple  have  two  chil- 
dren, Alison  and  Alexis,  age  4.  lAr.  Sant  has 
two  chUdren  from  a  prior  marriage.  Shari. 
16,  and  Michael,  15,  who  live  In  Los  Angeles. 

BlOCKAPHY     or    BOBCBT    £.    MONTCOUEBT,  JE. 

Robert  E.  Montgomery.  Jr..  35,  joined  the 
PedenU  Energy  Office  as  Its  Deputy  General 
Counsel  February  l.  1974.  During  the  previ- 
ous year.  Mr.  Montgomery  was  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Counsel  for  LeglBlatloD  and  C<mgres- 
Blonal  Affairs  at  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

Prior  to  Joining  the  FTC,  Mr.  Montgomery 
served  as  Acting  Deputy  Director  and  Gen- 
era) Counsel  of  the  White  House  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs.  Prevloualy.  he  had  served 
aa  an  assistant  lo  the  US.  Army's  General 
Coun.se  1. 

Mr.  Montgomery  received  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  In  englneermg  from  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  in  1960,  grMluatlng  second 
In  bis  class.  A  Rhodes  Schc^ar,  he  earned  his 
M-A.  degree  at  Oxford  University  In  politics, 
philosophy  and  economlca.  In  1969.  Mr. 
Montgomery  received  his  JJ>.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley,  where  he 
was  editor-in-chief  of  the  California  Law 
Review. 

A  native  of  Whlttler.  California,  he  served 
as  an  infantry  captain  in  Vietnam  from  June. 
1966.  to  June,  lOM. 

Mr.  Montgomery  Is  married  to  the  former 
Sandra  Lee  Jennings,  and  they  live  with 
their  three  children  in  Alexandria,  Virginia. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FORMER  SENATOR  WAYNE  MORSE 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday. 
"during  the  debate  on  the  Agrlculuire  Ap- 
propriations bill,  we  learned  of  the 
death  ol  one  of  the  most  esteemed  former 
colleagues,  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon. 

I  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing in  this  body  with  Senator  Morse  for 
several  years,  and  although  we  disagreed 
on  some  matters  of  foreign  policy, 
neither  he  nor  I  ever  lost  our  warm 
affection,  respect  and  regard  for  each 
other. 

Wayne  Morse  was  truly  one  of  a  kind. 
a  man  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the 
public  good  and  who  expressed  his  views 
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on  that  public  tnist  forcefully,  intelli- 
gently and  with  great  honor.  He  served 
a  di5tingiushed  24  years  in  the  Senate, 
and  was  characteristically,  with  vigor 
and  undimmed  effort  trying  for  yet 
another  term  at  the  age  of  73  when  his 
final  illness  struck  him.  And,  as  reported 
after  his  death,  his  courage  showed  again 
when  he  refused  to  be  kept  alive  by  a 
machine.  Instead,  he  and  his  courEigeous 
wife  chose  to  fight  his  final  battle  with 
only  his  own  strong  mind  and  heart. 

Mr.  President.  David  S.  Broder  of  the 
Washington  Post  wrote  a  fine  tribute  to 
Wayne  Morse  in  this  morning's  edition, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
obituary  of  this  distingiushed  and  honor- 
able American  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  July  23.  1974J 

Fdsmek  Senator  Watne  Mouse  Dies  in 

Portland  HosprXAl.  at  73 

(By  I>avld  s.  Broder) 

Former  Sen.  Wayne  L.  Morse  of  Oregon,  a 

mavcrtck   who   switched   parties   twice   and 

fought  with  five  Presidenu.  died  yesterday 

In  a  Portland  hospital  at  the  age  of  73. 

Morse,  whose  characicristlc  independence 
of  Judgment  made  htm  one  of  only  two  sen- 
ators  to  oppose  the  1964  Oulf  of  TonJcln  res- 
olution that  launched  America  into  the  Viet- 
nam war,  succumbed  to  kidney  and  heart 
faUure  following  a  urinary  tract  Infection 
that  bospltallKed  him  last  Wednesday. 

UntU  then,  he  had  been  campaigning  for 
another  term  in  the  Senate  against  Sen.  Bob 
Packwood  (K-Ore.),  who  defeated  Morse  in 
1968  after  a  24-year  tenure  as  a  Republican. 
Independent    and    Democratic    Senator. 

A  new  senatorial  candidate  is  to  be  chosen 
by  the  Democratic  state  central  committee. 
Morse  ts  survived  by  his  widow,  Mildred, 
three  daughters— Nancy  Campbell.  Judith 
Mary  Eaton  and  Amy  Ann  Bilich— sU  grand- 
children, two  brothers  and  a  sister.  Funeral 
arrangemenu  are  pending. 

In  hla  30  years  in  public  life,  Morse,  whose 
Intellectual  brilliance  was  acJuiowledged  by 
even  bis  most  bitter  critics,  at  various  times 
served,  supported  and  scorned  every  Prest- 
dtnt  of  both  parties  from  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt through  Lyndon  B.  John5c>n. 

His  feuds  were  proverbial,  and  over  the 
years  came  to  Include  almost  every  colleague 
In  the  Oregon  congressional  delegation  and 
many  of  the  newsmen  who  covered  him. 

Tet  among  those  same  legislators  and 
Journalists,  he  was  respected  as  a  gifted  law- 
maker, with  a  genuine  mastery  of  the  fields 
of  foreign  policy,  education  and  labor  leg- 
islation he  made  his  own. 

At  the  same  time  that  President  Johnson 
was  in  almost  daily  verbal  combat  with 
Morse  over  the  Vietnam  war,  he  chose  the 
Oregonlan  to  floor-manage  his  landmark 
a  Id  -  to-educat  loa  bill,  and  when  it  was 
passed.  Johnson  said.  "No  one  else  could 
have  done  It." 

Long  before  It  became  fashionable  for 
other  politicians.  Morse  espoused  the  view 
that  he  would  not  bend  his  personal  philoso- 
phy to  the  needs  of  party  regularity.  Ho 
bolted  the  Republican  party  in  1952  in  dis- 
gust with  the  Eisenhower-Nixon  campaign, 
served  for  two  years  as  an  Independent,  then 
Joined  the  Democrats,  only  to  fight  John  P. 
Kennedy  for  the  nomination  of  his  new 
party,  and  to  take  the  early  lead  against  the 
Vietnam  policies  of  President  Johnson. 

E>escriblng  his  own  philosophy  as  one  of 
"constitutional  liberalism,"  Morse  said  In  a 
1053  article  that  he  believed  his  course  of 
personal  Independence  was  '*the  best  way  I 
can  challenge  the  p<^itlcal  expediency  of  both 
parties." 
It  wu  bis  fiercely  cultivated  and  bristling 


independence— oa  weU  as  bis  prescience  on 
Vietnam — that  senators  noted  in  their  eulo- 
gies yesterday. 

Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield  (B-Ore.).  a  man 
Mora©  Jumped  party  lines  to  endorse  in  1966 
and  against  whom  he  ran  In  1973.  called 
Morse  "a  politician  from  a  unique  mold  and 
an  enigma  to  many  pec^le.  When  convinced 
of  a  position  on  an  issue,  he  was  not 
swayed.  .  ,  ," 

Sen.  Packwood  said.  "Wayne  Morse  was  a 
man  of  integrity  and  courage.  He  was  never 
afraid  to  fight  for  his  convictions."  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.) 
called  him  "a  man  of  fierce  independence." 

Wayne  Lyman  Morse  was  bom  on  a  farm 
outside  Madtson.  Wis.,  on  Oct.  20,  1900,  and 
as  a  boy  came  under  the  spcU  of  the  great 
Wisconsin  Independents,  the  LaFollettes.  He 
attended  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  studied 
law  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  moved  west  in  1929  to 
Join  the  University  of  Oregon  law  school 
faculty.  Less  than  two  years  later,  at  30,  he 
became  the  youngest  law  school  dean  In  the 
nation. 

His  debut  in  national  life  came  in  1941, 
when  Rocsevelt  chose  Morse,  already  a  skUled 
labor  arbitrator,  as  chairman  of  an  emer- 
gency board  created  to  head  off  a  nationwide 
railroad  strike. 

A  marathon  38-hour  final  bargaining  ses- 
sion after  six  weeks  of  hearings  produced  a 
compromise  settlement  on  Dec.  8.  1941 — the 
eve  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

Roosevelt  then  named  him  a  public  mem- 
ber of  the  War  Labor  Board,  where  he  served 
for  two  years  untU  he  resigned  with  a  char- 
acteristically sharp  attack  on  Roosevelt  and 
Scvretary  of  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  over 
ihe  settlement  of  a  coal  dispute.  A  letter  to 
Ickes.  complaining  about  him  and  Under 
Secretary  Abe  Fortas,  showed  even  then 
Morse's  mastery  of  the  acerbic  style  for  which 
he  became  famous: 

"Dear  Mr  Secretary.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  June  11.  1943.  It  is  in  keep- 
ing with  and  supports  my  low  esteem  of  you. 
The  attempt  of  you  and  Mr.  Fortas  to  try  to 
convict  me.  without  justification,  of  deceiv- 
ing the  President  in  order  to  divert  attention 
from  your  gross  mishandling  of  the  coal  case 
should  be  beneath  you  as  a  Cabinet  officer 
...  I  deeply  resented  the  'off-the-record' 
statements  which  you  made  at  your  press 
conference  at  the  time  you  annotmced  your 
scuttling  truce  with  (John  L.J  Lewis.  .  .  ." 
"I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  for 
one  in  my  subordinate  position  to  express 
his  complete  lack  of  respect  for  and  confi- 
dence In  men  in  such  high  positions  as  you 
and  Mr.  Portas  is  not  in  accordance  with 
government  protocol,  but  I  could  not  have 
done  less  and  kept  faith  with  my  self- 
respect."  Morse  concluded. 

In  1944.  he  was  'sack  In  Oregon  to  win  his 
first  term  in  the  Senate,  as  a  Republican.  He 
came  back  to  Washington  from  the  cam- 
paign by  car.  towing  his  two  champion  sad- 
dle horses,  the  forerunners  of  a  string  of 
horses  and  cattle  he  kept  at  his  farms  in 
Maryland  and  Oregon. 

In  his  first  six  months  in  the  Senate,  he 
made  more  speeches  than  aU  the  other  fresh- 
men combined.  The  Senate  reporters  nick- 
named him  "the  Five  O'Clock  Shadow."  in 
grudging  tribute  to  his  habit  of  taking  the 
Senate  floor  each  day  when  all  other  business 
was  finished  to  deliver  himself  of  some 
views. 

In  his  first  term,  he  conducted  a  10-hour 
filibtister  on  behalf  of  President  Truman's 
veto  of  the  Taft-Hartley  labor  act — a  record 
he  more  than  doubled  in  another  speech  In 
1953  lasting  22  hours  and  26  minutes. 

But  despite  his  support  of  the  Democratic 
President  on  that  highly  partisan  issue. 
Morse  was  no  ally  of  Truman's.  He  accused 
Truman  of  "showboating"  on  another  labor 
issue  and  denounced  him  from  the  platform 
In  1946  as  the  "head  of  one  of  the  most  cor- 
rupt political  machines  in  this  country." 


But  after  his  re-election  in  1950.  Morse 
Joined  seven  other  Senate  Repu'sUcans  in 
decr]ring  Sen.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy's  tactics 
in  Investigating  alleged  Communists  in  the 
Truman  administration,  and  became  a 
major  Republican  advocate  of  Truman's 
civil  rights  program. 

In  1951  Morse  suffered  a  broken  Jaw  when 
kicked  by  a  horse  he  was  showing  at  a  Vir- 
ginia fair.  Years  later,  the  Incident  was  re- 
vived in  the  course  of  a  memorable  fight  he 
had  with  Clare  Booth  Luce. 

Morse  led  a  Senate  battle  against  her  con- 
firmation as  ambassador  to  Brazil  in  1959, 
and  when  she  prevailed,  by  a  lopsided  7B-to- 
11  margin,  the  playwright  coiUd  not  refrain 
from  saying  that  her  difficulties  all  occurred 
because  "some  years  back  .  .  .  Wayne  Morse 
was  kicked  In  the  head  by  a  horse." 

Morse  indignantly  rettu^ed  to  the  Senate 
floor  to  denounce  "this  slanderer."  and  three 
days  later  Mrs.  Luce  withdrew  from  the 
post. 

Morse's  transformation  from  maverick  Re- 
publican to  maverick  Democrat  ^egan  In 
1951.  when  he  announced  early  for  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower,  but  warned  that  -if  my  political 
party  offers  me  a  President  and  a  platform 
in  1952  of  only  Isolationist  candidates,  I  will 
take  a  long  walk  ...  I  have  no  Intention  of 
placing  party  above  country." 

Elsenhower  was,  of  course,  nominated,  but 
on  Oct.  18.  1952,  Morse  announced  he  would 
vote  for  Adlal  Stevenson,  because  "never  have 
I  been  so  completely  disillusioned  about  any 
man  as  I  am  about  Eisenhower." 

A  week  later,  he  resigned  from  the  Republi- 
can Party,  and  when  he  returned  to  the 
Senate  in  January.  1953.  he  brought  along 
a  folding  chair,  saying.  "Since  I  haven't  been 
given  any  seat  in  the  new  Senate.  I  decided 
to  bring  my  own." 

The  Repu'3llcans  quickly  stripped  Morse 
of  his  seniority  on  the  Armed  Services  and 
Labor  committees  and  he  was  made  a  Junior 
member  of  Public  Works  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  committees. 

His  Independence,  vigor  and  combatlvenesa 
quickly  made  Morse  a  leading  figure  in  Dis- 
trict affairs,  and  he  emerged  as  one  of  the 
strongest  congressional  advocates  of  home 
rule  for  the  nation's  capital. 

He  applied  bis  strong  concern  for  civil 
rights  and  clvU  liberties  to  Washington's 
problems,  vowing  to  do  his  utmost  to  elimi- 
nate racial  segregation  and  deliver  self-gov- 
ernment to  the  people  of  the  city. 

Only  days  after  his  reelection  In  1956.  Sen. 
Morse — by  then  one  of  the  hardest- working 
of  Washington's  "city  councllmen"  in  the 
Senate — announced  that  he  wanted  to  stay 
on  the  District  Committee  because  It  pro- 
vided him  a  special  opportunity  for  public 
service. 

Even  In  his  later  years  In  the  Senate,  when 
he  became  absorbed  In  the  Vietnam  war  op- 
position, he  continued  to  devote  long  hours 
to  hearings  and  speeches  on  District  legis- 
lation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  District  sub- 
committee on  health,  education  and  welfare 
matters,  the  senator  constantly — and  often 
bluntly — reminded  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  Capitol  of  his  firm  belief  that  the  bulk 
of  Washington's  problems  were  traceable  to 
the  absence  of  self-government. 

But  Morse's  battle  on  behalf  of  home  rule 
for  Washington  did  not  keep  him  from  crit- 
icizing the  leadership  at  the  District  Build- 
ing when  he  felt  improvements  could  be 
efiected  there. 

In  the  field  of  education  he  pressed  for 
many  improvements  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem mid  was  the  Senate  sponsor  of  legislation 
establishing  Federal  City  CoUege  and  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute. 

In  1954.  Morse  campaigned  hard  for  the 
election  of  Richard  L.  Neuberger  (another 
man  with  whom  he  was  later  to  carry  on  a 
personal  fued)  as  Oregon's  first  Democratic 
senator  of  modern  times. 
He  Joined  the  Democratic  Party  himself  la 
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1955  and  for  the  next  decade  was  the  center 
of  a  aeries  of  battles  over  environmental,  nat- 
ural resources,  education  and  labor  issues. 
Including  the  tideland  oil  fight,  the  HeUs 
Canyon  Dam  case,  the  Landrum-Orlffln  labor 
reform  blU  and  a  series  of  struggles  over  fed- 
cnil  aid  to  education. 

In  1966,  he  won  what  was  perhaps  hla 
£«%etesb  personal  victory  when  he  ran  fM 
re-elecuon  as  a  Democrat  and  trounced 
Elsenhower's  Secretary  of  Interior,  Douglas 
McKay,  who  had  returned  to  Oregon  In  an 
effort  to  purge  the  renegade  Morse. 

But  four  years  later.  In  i960,  Oregon  Demo- 
crats rejected  Morse  in  favor  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy In  their  presidential  primary. 

In  1964,  Morse  cast  the  vote  of  which  ho 
said  he  was  most  proud  when  he  Joined  the 
late  Ernest  Oruening  of  Alaska  as  the  only 
opponents  of  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
the  measure  that  President  Johnson  took  as 
congressional  sanction  for  American  inter- 
vention In  Vietnam. 

For  the  next  eight  years,  in  office  and  out. 
Morse  traveled  the  country.  tlrele.%sly  arguing 
against  the  war. 

In  his  1963  biography  of  Morse,  called  "The 
Tiger  In  the  Senate."  Portland  Oregonian 
correspondent  A  Robert  Smith  (who  him- 
self was  periodically  barred  by  an'lrale  Morse 
from  entering  the  senator's  office)  recalled 
that  Morse  had  once  told  a  Detroit  reporter. 
"I  sometimes  wonder  if  Im  going  at  this  a 
Utile  too  hard." 

"But  then."  the  senator  continued,  "I 
think  of  all  the  men  and  women  who  wish 
there  were  Just  one  politician  In  Washington 
who  would  speak  his  mind  and  cast  his  vote 
honestly  and  freely  with  only  his  conscience 
to  guide  him." 

■  Maybe  it's  a  bit  brash  to  assume  that  I'm 
that  man."  Morse  said,  "but  believe  me.  I'm 
trying  to  be." 

(Note. — This  obituary  waa  prepared  with 
the  research  assistance  of  Eliaabeth  Donovan 
flTuf  Robert  L.  Asher.) 
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PROGRESS  REPORTED  FOR  WHALE 
CONSERVATION  MEASURES 

Mr.  PONQ.  Mr.  President,  the  Inter- 
national Whaling  Commission — IWC— 
met  In  London  last  month  for  its  26th 
session  on  conservation  measures  for 
world  whale  stocks. 

The  United  States  again  pushed  for 
a  moratorium  of  10  years  duration  on  the 
further  harvesting  of  whales  to  permit 
gathering  of  better  data  on  uhale  species 
populations  and  to  more  accurately  de- 
termine If  whaling  could  be  permitted 
without  endangering  species  survival. 

An  amendment  to  the  U.S.  proposal 
was  adopted  over  the  opposition  of  Japan 
and  the  Soviet  Union  which  resulted  in 
an  nvc  resolution  imposing  selected 
moiatoria  on  certain  species  of  whale. 
The  moratorla  would  not  take  effect  until 
alter  next  year's  annual  meeting  of  the 
commission  as  the  commission's  scien- 
tific advisory  committee  will  meet  In  De- 
cember to  reach  Its  best  scientific  Judg- 
ment on  which  species  in  which  areas  of 
global  waters  should  be  placed  under  a 
han  esting  moratorium.  The  commission 
wUi  then  act  next  year  on  Its  committee's 
recommendations. 

Although  the  United  States  was  un- 
■ible  to  obtain  commission  agreement  to 
a  global  moratorium  on  all  commercial 
taking  of  whales,  this  NaOon's  efforts  to 
protect  whales  have  resulted  in  Improv- 
ing rwc's  conservaUon  program.  Al- 
though some  progress  has  been  made, 
ims  is  not  enough.  The  United  States 
should  continue  to  make  every  effort  to 
achieve  the  moratorium  we  seek. 


I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  progress 
report  made  by  Dr.  Robert  M.  White,  the 
U.S.  Commissioner,  upon  his  return  from 
the  latest  conmilssion  session.  For  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  worlds  whales.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  the  olflcial  press  release  on 
Dr.  White's  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Pkochess  Repohteo  for  Whale  Consoivatioh 
MF.&stmEs 
Altbough  the  United  States  did  not  >chlev< 
its  goal  of  a  10-year  moratorium  on  all  com- 
mercial whaling,  "significant  progress"  has 
been  made  In  many  aspects  of  InteraRtlonal 
whale  conservation,  according  to  Dr.  Robert 
M.  White.  VS.  Commissioner  of  the  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Gommissloa.  Dr.  Whlt«  baa 
Just  returned  from  the  26th  Ses^Uon  ot  the 
Commission,  held  in  London,  England, 

Progress  has  been  made  in  lour  areas.  Dr, 
White  noted.  They  are 

— A  selective  moratorium  win  apply  to  any 
stock  of  whales  that  falls  below  optlm\im 
population  levels: 

— World-wide  quotas  for  whale  species  of 
most  concern  have  tjeen  greatly  reduced: 

— Whale  stocks  will  be  managed  by  oceen 
areas  rather  than  oceans  as  a  whole; 

— In  establishing  opllmum  stock  levels, 
factors  other  than  simple  number  of  whales 
wui  be  considered — factors  that  encompass 
the  health  of  the  total  marine  ecosystem,  and 
that  will  lead  to  establishment  of  more  con- 
servative quota  levels. 

"Adoption  of  the  principle  of  a  selective 
moratorium  represents  a  major  change  in  the 
outlook  for  the  preservation  of  the  world's 
whales."  said  Dr.  White,  who  Is  Administrator 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration. 

"Imposition  of  such  a  moratorium — sug- 
gested by  the  Australians  as  an  amendment 
to  the  OS.  proposal  for  a  lo-ycar  moratorium 
on  all  whaling — will  ensure  the  most  rapid 
possible  restoration  of  depleted  whale  stocks." 
The  Commerce  Department  omclal  noted 
that  the  action  makes  possible  a  moratorium 
for  certain  species,  such  as  the  fln  whale,  for 
longer  than  10  years. 

The  world-wide  quotas  esUbllshed  by  the 
Commission  provide  significant  reductions  m 
the  allowed  catch  of  several  species.  In  the 
case  of  the  an  whale,  last  year's  quota  has 
been  reduced  by  35  percent,  from  2,000  to 
1.300,  with  an  anticipated  reduction  to  raro 
for  the  1975-70  whaling  season  The  quota  for 
the  ael  whale  has  been  reduced  20  percent 
from  7,500  to  6,000.  The  sperm  whale  quota 
was  maintained  at  last  years  level  of  23,000. 
Only  In  the  case  of  mlnke  whales  has  the 
quota  Uicreaaed,  from  5,000  to  7,000,  on  the 
assurance  of  scientists  that  this  level  will 
not  seriously  affect  stocks  of  this  smaU 
whale,  which  has  only  recentlv  begun  to  be 
harvested. 

The  total  number  of  whales  that  wiu  be 
allowed  by  the  quotas  approved  by  the  IWC 
for  the  next  year  total  37,300. 

The  agreement  that  all  whale  stocks  will 
be  managed  by  ocean  areas,  rather  than  for 
the  oceans  as  a  whole,  will  make  posslttle 
much  improved  conservation  and  manage- 
meut  by  individual  whale  stocks.  Quotas  are 
established  for  each  ocean  area,  rather  than 
for  the  oceans  as  a  whole.  This  means,  for 
example,  that  If  a  whaling  vessel  catches  Its 
quota  for  an  area,  it  may  not  catch  addi- 
tional whales  In  that  area  but  must  move 
to  another.  This  provision  eliminates  the 
danger  of  seriously  depleting  individual 
stocks  within  an  era,  as  has  happened  In 
the  past. 

The  fourth  area  of  major  progress  involves 
new  methods  for  determining  optlmxim  pop- 
ulation levels,  and  provides  that  factors  such 
as  the  weight  of  tlie  animals,  the  Interac. 


tlon  among  various  species  of  whales  and  be- 
tween whalea  and  other  living  thmgs,  bs 
considered. 

"Tlie  progress  achieved  at  this  commis- 
sion meeting,  while  falling  short  of  the  VS. 
objectives,  ts  gratlfymg  and  Is  due  to  the 
recognition  by  member  countries  of  the  In- 
creasmg  need  for  tmprY>ved  conservation 
measures,"  Dr  White  said.  "A  critical  ele- 
ment in  the  changing  attitude  of  the  In- 
ternational Wliaiing  Commission  has  been 
the  advocacy  of  strong  whale  conservation 
measures  by  nongovernment  environmental 
organlsatlous  both  In  the  US  and  In  other 
countries. 

"The  United  States  remains  concerned 
about  many  features  of  International  wbale 
management  and  conservation.  Catch  Per 
Unit  of  Effort  of  critical  species  of  wliales 
continues  to  faU.  This  Is  a  warning  slenal 
that  whaling  stocks  may  be  in  les3  "healthy 
shape  thitn  some  data  portray." 

He  also  stated  that  In  the  US.  view  quotas 
are  still  being  set  too  high,  particularly  In 
view  of  the  uncertainties  In  the  base  da» 
and  the  risk  of  long-urm  or  Irreversible 
loses  jif  the  resource  and  the  poGsibillty  mat 
local  stocks  may  be  overfished. 

"Ptnally."  he  noted,  "the  question  of  tlie 
humaneness  of  whale  kuilng  methods  re- 
quires further  examination," 

In  other  actions  at  the  meeting,  the  Com- 
mission decided  to  strengthen  the  Secretariat 
and  its  research  activities.  To  that  end  it 
voted  a  budget  mcrease  from  •16,600  to  ase.- 
400.  There  was  agreement  by  &U  member 
-countries  for  the  first  time  to  consider 
changes  In  the  Inlematlonal  Convenuon  for 
the  Regulation  of  Whaling  and  a  working 
party  was  established  to  undertake  a 
thorough  consideration  of  possible  changes. 


TIME  IS  RUNNING  OUT 


Mr,  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  citi- 
zens all  across  this  land  of  ours  are  up- 
set. They  are  upset  at  double-digit  in- 
flation which  at  one  fell  swoop  erodes 
their  purchasing  power,  jeopardizes 
their  savings,  and  condemns  those  on 
fixed  incomes  to  an  cver-decrea5lng 
standard  of  living.  They  are  worried,  too. 
about  an  energy  shortage  which  has  not 
really  gone  away.  They  want  Govern- 
ment to  come  to  grips  with  these  Issues, 
and  they  are  fed  up  with  Government's 
Inability  to  act. 

Government  Li  the  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  when  Govei-nment  reflects  and 
acts  upon  the  concerns  of  the  people,  it 
is  truly  representative.  But  when  the 
concerns  of  the  people  ere  given  short 
shrift,  and  when  Government  becomes 
preoccupied  with  its  own  rivalries  and 
bickering,  then  government  of  the  peo- 
ple has  been  subordinated  to  government 
of  the  government,  by  the  uovemment, 
and  for  the  government.  I  am  afraid  this 
is  our  situation  today,  and  for  this  .sad 
state  of  affairs  no  one  or  two  people  are 
exclusively  to  blame.  It  took  more  than 
juiit  a  few  to  get  us  into  as  much  trouble 
as  we  presently  have. 

If  Government  seems  unable  to  act, 
the  people  are  not.  And  if  Government 
does  not  know  what  needs  to  be  done,  the 
people  do.  First  of  all,  the  people  expect 
Government  to  practice  the  same  self- 
discipline  which  the  family  practices. 
They  know  that  Govei-nment  cannot  go 
on  living  beyond  its  means.  They  know 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  priortties, 
and  that  we  cannot  have  our  cake  and 
eat  It,  too.  So  the  first  place  to  act  Is  to 
bring  splrallng  Federal  Government 
spending  under  controL  We  must  bal- 
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ance  our  budget.  We  must  pass  legisla- 
tion such  as  I  have  introduced  to  require 
the  President  to  submit,  and  the  Con- 
gress to  enact,  a  balanced  budget  each 
year.  If  we  could  get  this  Federal  red 
inlc  under  control,  we  would  be  a  long 
way  down  the  road  to  curbing  inflation 
and  restoring  the  value  of  the  American 
dollar. 

On  the  energy  front,  the  time  is  also 
here  to  act.  We  must  get  the  facts— the 
accurate  facts — not  the  twisted  statistics 
presented  by  Big  OU  and  the  special  In- 
terests. We  must  have  a  coherent  policy 
for  energy  self-sumciency  in  order  to  end 
this  ridiculous  dependence  upon  unpre- 
dictable oil  sheiks  thousands  of  miles 
from  our  shores.  And  we  must  make  crys- 
tal clear  for  everyone  to  see  that  the  en- 
ergy policies  of  the  U.S.  Government  are 
directed  toward  the  well-being  of  all  its 
citizens,  not  toward  the  get-rlcfi-qulck 
profits  of  the  barons  and  moguls  of  Bijc 
OU. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  easy 
things  to  accomplish — but  certainly  they 
can  be  done.  And  they  must  be  done.  For 
that  Is  why  we  are  sent  here — to  cope 
with  these  serious  problems  which  our 
citizens  encounter  each  and  every  day. 
Everywhere  1  look.  I  see  these  concerns. 
They  are  reflected  in  every  home  and 
town  I  visit.  They  are  heard  in  every 
question  I  am  asked,  and  in  every  sug- 
gestion I  listen  to.  And  they  are  in  the 
hundreds  of  letters  which  come  to  my 
office  every  day. 

Recently  the  city  council  of  Sumter. 
S.C,  went  on  record  in  order  to  encour- 
age action  on  these  issues.  The  council 
passed  a  resolution  which  states,  con- 
cisely and  to-the-point,  what  the  con- 
cerns are.  And  it  makes  all  of  us  In  pub- 
lic life  aware  that  the  people  are  fed  up 
with  rhetoric  and  promises.  They  want 
results, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  May  28,  1974 
Resolution  of  the  city  council  of  Sumter. 
B.C.,  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Recobd.  I  hope  it  will  be  widely  read. 
And  I  hope  we  will  have  the  good  sense 
to  act  on  It.  For,  In  truth,  time  Is  run- 
ning out. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

RCSOLUTION 

A  Resolution  Relating  to  the  State  or  the 

ECOKOKY   AND   TRX   EKEBCY   SHOBTACE 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  mayor  and  coundl- 
nun  of  th«  city  of  Sumter.  In  meeting  regu- 
larly assemtled,  as  follows: 

(X>  That  grave  concern  Is  felt  over  con- 
tinued Inflation  and  continued  sltyroclcetlng 
of  costs. 

(3)  That  it  appears  Imperative  that  steps 
be  taken  to  halt  inflation  and  roU  tMck 
prices. 

<3)  That  the  energy  shortage,  particularly 
In  reference  to  supplies  of  gasoline.  Is  becom- 
ing Increasingly  acute  and  creating  numer- 
ous, varied,  and  substantial  problems. 

(4)  That  It  appears  necessary  and  desirable 
that  further  positive  steps  be  taken  In  an 
effort  to  relieve  the  problems  being  caused 
by  existing  shortage  of  gasoline. 

(5)  That  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Sumter 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  transmit  this 
resolution  and  to  convey  Its  content  to  any 
and  aU  oersons  In  Interest  at  any  and  all 
government  levels  In  any  situation  In  which 
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it  Is  felt  that  such  action  might  prove  belp- 

Oone  and  ratified  In  meeting  assembled  on 
this  the  38tb  day  of  May  1674. 


THE  TAXPAYER  AND  INFLATION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  state 
of  the  economy  remains  the  overriding 
concern  of  a  great  many  Idahoans.  In- 
flation is  raging  at  an  aimual  rate  of 
above  10  percent.  This  is  worrisome  news 
to  housewives,  small  businessmen,  and 
farmers  who  have  been  plagued  by  ris- 
ing costs.  The  administration's  consola- 
tion that  the  "worst  is  behind  us,"  words 
which  the  public  has  heard  before,  has 
met  with  skepticism  among  American 
consumers.  And  who  can  blame  the  wage 
earner  who  has  watched  hard-earned 
dollars  buy  less  and  less  each  year,  while 
tills  administration  fiddles  with  "game 
plans"  that  never  work, 

Clayton  Prltchey's  recent  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  has  put  the  matter  of 
the  administration's  mismanagement  of 
the  economy  right  on  the  line.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  Eirtlcle  be 


a  tax  boost,  and  Congress  passed  an  Increase 
shortly  after  the  war  started.  Two  more  tax 
bills  were  passed  before  the  year  was  out 
How  did  the  public  react?  The  late  Sen. 
Robert  A.  Taft.  who  strongly  supported  the 
tax  legislation,  was  easily  re-elected  In  the 
fall  of  19S0. 

The  upshot  of  Mr.  Truman's  early  and 
decisive  action  was  that  Korea  became  vir- 
tually a  pay-as-you-llght  war.  The  deflclt 
averaged  only  about  $2  buuon  annually  for 
the  peak  years  of  1960-42,  and  the  rate  of 
InHation  in  the  same  period  was  held  to  4.5 
per  cent,  dropping  to  less  than  1  per  cent  for 
1952-65, 

Dr.  stein  says  he  Is  sgalnst  any  tax  cut 
for  Americans  at  the  present  time  because 
"we  should  not  be  putting  t5  billion  or  tlO 
hUllon  in  their  hands  which  they'd  only  go 
out  and  spend."  But  the  whole  point  of  a  tax 
reduction  would  be  to  stimulate  employment 
and  production  through  more  purchasing 
power.  Boarding  would  simply  defeat  that 
objective. 

The  way  to  salvation.  Dr.  Stem  admonishes, 
us.  Is  through  "old-time  religion  "  economic 
policy,  as  allegedly  practiced  by  the  adminis- 
tration. It  la  described  as  strict  govern- 
mental spending  limits,  tight  monetary  pol- 
icy, a  balanced  budget  and  no  tax  reduction 
Dr,  Stein  must  be  Joking. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  been  In  office  weU  over  Ave 
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printed  in  the  Recobd.  yeors,  and  thu  is  how  hu  practice  compares 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article     '■''i''  fr.  stein's  preaching:  Administration 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,     sp^ixiing  has  broken  an  previous  records. 
"  ■■  producing  both  the  flrst  »200  billion  budget 

and  the  first  $300  bullion  one.  The  monetary 
policy,  rather  than  being  "tight."  has  until 
recently  been  notoriously  free  and  easy.  The 
budget  has  been  unbalanced  by  more  than 
»I0O  bUIIon.  And  there  have  been  several 
tax  reductions. 

With  that  performance.  Inflation  was  Inev- 
itable. Would  Dr.  Stein  etUI  like  to  Insist 
that  the  public  Is  the  guilty  party?  Be  should 
heed  Dr.  Karl  Bnmner  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  who  says.  "An  Irrelevant  or  poorly 
conceived  explanation  of  Inflation  cannot 
yield  useful  suggestions  for  an  effective  and 
successful  anti-Inflationary  package." 

Not  long  ago.  Dr.  Arthur  Burns,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  broke  ranks 
to  warn  that  "the  gravity  of  our  currrent  In- 
flationary problem  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated." Mr.  NUon  was  not  Impreased.  Bis 
crystal  ball  saw  "encouraging  slgiis  that  the 
worst  Is  behind  tis." 

Nobody  really  knows  Richard  Nixon.  Even 
Gen.  Elsenhower  misjudged  him.  Back  In 
1968,  the  former  President  is  quoted  as  hav- 
ing pnvately  said,  "I  think  Dick's  going  to  be 
elected  President,  but  I  think  he  Is  going  to 
be  a  one-term  President.  I  think  he's  really 
going  to  flght  Inflation  and  that  wUl  kill  him 
politically."  Well,  Mr,  Nixon  Is  certainly  In 
trouble  politically,  but  not  because  he  killed 
Inflation  which,  alas.  Is  alive  and  well  and 
living  It  up  all  over  the  land. 


as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  17, 1974] 

iNrLATION ;   BLAMINC  THE  TAXPATEtt 

(By  Clayton  Pritchey) 
Not  since  Voltaire  created  Dr.  Pangloss 
(everything  te  for  the  best  In  this  best  of 
ail  possible  worlds")  has  there  been  anyone 
quit©  Ilka  Mr.  Nixon's  official  optimist,  Dr, 
Herbert  Stein,  who,  as  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  has  proved 
time  and  again  that  even  the  President's 
most  disastrous  domestic  policies  are  really 
blessings  In  disguise. 

Now,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  the 
government  to  resume  teaching  (heaven  help 
the  students) ,  Prof.  Stein  has  surpassed  him- 
self In  demonstrating  once  more  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  economic  policies  are  Just  what  the 
doctor  ordered  or.  If  they  aren't,  somebody 
else  Is  to  blame. 

For  some  years.  Dr.  Stein  has  specialized 
In  explaining  awoy  the  Inflation  that  has 
plagued  the  Nixon  administration.  First,  It 
was  nothing  to  worry  about.  Then  the  story 
was  that  Americans  are  really  "better  off." 
Finally.  It  was  that  the  administration  had 
It  under  control  and  It  would  soon  subside. 
Just  be  patient.  Today  Inflation  Is  raging  at 
a  rate  of  almost  12  per  cent.  Not  even  Dr. 
Stein  can  pooh-pooh  It  any  longer.  So  In  his 
latest  pronouncement,  he  reluctantly  admits 
It  Is  bad  but  blames  the  public  for  causing  It. 
The  public.  It  appears,  should  be  im- 
peached for  obstructing  the  President  In  the 
performance  of  his  duty.  The  logic  Is  that 
inflation  couldn't  be  stopped  without  raising 
taxes,  but  Mr.  NUon's  hands  were  tied  be- 
cause the  people  "were  so  reluctant  to  have 
a  tax  Increase." 

It  Is  a  libel  on  the  American  people,  who 
have  consistently  accepted  sacrifice  when 
necessary  In  the  national  Interest.  They  have 
often  borne  heavier  taxes,  wage  ceilings  and 
rationing  with  good  grace.  No  President  has 
ever  made  essential,  patriotic  demands  on 
the  people  and  been  rejected. 

Much  of  the  present  Inflation  can  be  traced 
to  the  Vietnamese  war,  which  caused  large 
budget  deficits  year  after  year.  Mr.  Nixon's 
response  was  to  cut  taxes  rather  than  raise 
them.  He  presumably  was  taking  no  chances 
on  reelection. 

Former  President  Harry  Truman  did  Just 
the  opposite  when  Inflation  was  triggered  by 
the  Korean  war  In  1950.  He  quickly  called  for 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
Mr.  SCHWEIKEB.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  of  July  14-20  marked  the  15th  an- 
niversary of  Captive  Nations  Week,  which 
was  provided  for  in  1959  by  Joint  congres- 
sional resolution  and  Presidential  proc- 
lamation. 

It  is  a  time  when  we  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment to  the  struggle  of  the  captive 
nations  of  the  world  for  political,  reli- 
gious and  cultural  freedom  anil  our 
strong  opposition  to  any  form  of  repres- 
sion behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  Ethnic  Heritage 
Studies  Act,  and  as  one  who  has  spoken 
out  repeatedly  on  behalf  of  the  struggle 
of  captive  nations  for  self  detennlnatlon, 
I  am  honored  to  join  In  the  commemora- 
tion of  Captive  Nations  Week  1974. 


LET'S  PHASE-IN  THE  COMPEmTTVE 
VlABILmr  OP  INDEPENDENT  OIL 
DEALERS 

Mr.  HUMPFRBTSr,  Mr,  President,  the 
Federal  Energ"  Office  Is  pushing  forward 
ti'llh  its  intenilve  plans  to  decontrol  the 
allocation  of  iietroleum  products  In  the 
United  States  without  clearly  address- 
ing the  problem  of  the  fast-shrinldng 
markets  of  the  Independent  oil  refiners 
and  marketers.  Yesterday,  the  FEA  held 
public  hearings  on  their  proposal  to  ex- 
empt fuel  oil  from  the  mandatory  pe- 
troleum allocation  program.  It  Is  my  firm 
belief  that  we  must  continue  the  alloca- 
tion program  until  the  problem  of  main- 
taining the  competitive  viability  of  the 
independents  is  solved.  As  I  have  said 
many  times  before,  the  only  true  com- 
petitive force  we  have  had  in  the  pe- 
troleum field  comes  from  the  independ- 
ents, and  that  force  has  been  of  direct 
benefit  to  the  consumer, 

A  letter  I  received  from  an  independ- 
ent oil  dealer  in  Minnesota  discusses  the 
problems  facing  nearly  every  small  oil 
marketer  in  America,  If  the  FEA  con- 
tinues Its  plans  to  decontrol  oil  products. 
This  letter  points  out  the  dire  need  to 
extend  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act.  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  I  have  introduced  a  bill, 
S,  3717,  with  23  cosponsors,  which  would 
extend  the  allocation  program  from  Feb- 
ruary 28, 1975,  to  June  30. 1976. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
James  W.  Emison  of  the  Oskey  Gasoline 
Oil  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  be  printed 
m  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 
OsKXr  Gasoline  &  Oil  Companv,  Inc., 

Minneapoiia,  Minn.,  July  17  1974 
Hon.  BinicaT  H.  BoMPmiET, 
VS.  Senator.  U.S.  Senate  Building.  Washino- 
ton.  D.C.  " 

Dea«  StKAToa  Hcm!?h»et:  As  vou  no  doubt 
are  aware,  the  FEA  has  proposid  to  exempt 
fuel  oil  from  the  Mandotory  Petroleum  Al- 
location Regulation  for  a  period  of  three 
montlis  commencing  August  1,  1974.  public 
hearings  on  the  proposal  will  be  held  by  the 
FEA  In  Washington  on  July  22,  1974.  The 
FEA  has  stated  informally  that  It  expects  to 
hold  similar  hearings  on  the  subjects  of  avia- 
tion fuels  and  propane  and  that  the  gosoUne 
and  heating  fuels  wui  be  considered  In 
September  as  a  subject  for  a  deregulation 
hearing. 

In  my  view,  the  FEA  has  no  real  feel  for 
the  damoge  already  done  to  the  independent 
segment  of  the  pertoieum  marketing  Indus- 
try whether  that  market  be  gasolme.  propane 
or  residual  fuel  oil.  As  a  result  I  believe  the 
PEA  Is  moving  too  quickly  to  a  position  that 
in  effect  deregulates  the  major  companies 
before  the  PEA  determines  if  the  independ- 
ents are  presently  In  a  secure  or  at  least 
somewhat  secure  position. 

I  can  speak  for  nearly  every  Independent 
In  the  country  and  simply  say  that  they  are 
aU  scared  to  death  of  not  only  their  present 
position,  but  what  the  future  holds  There- 
fore, 1  urge  you  to  publicly  oppose  a  com- 
mencement of  deregulation  process  unui- 

1.  Under  Section  4(g)  2  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  ",  there 
Is  no  domestic  shortage  of  the  portlcular  oU 
or  product". 

2.  That  the  PEA  be  required  to  give  (I) 
above  the  practical  InterpreUtlon  that  a 
shortage  can  be  presumed  in  the  marketplace 
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for  Independent  buyers  untU  such  time  as 
the  Industry  has  proved  on  a  "track  record 
basis"  or  by  aired  poUing  of  affected  inde- 
pendents that  such  a  shortage  does  not  exist 
and  la  unlUtely  to  recur  again  to  the  reason- 
able foreseeable  future. 

WhUe  I  hold  the  general  view  that  there 
are  a  good  many  capable  people  In  the  FEA 
and  they  have  generaUy  acted  to  good  faith, 
the  FEA  must  develop  some  fool-proof  ways 
such  are  suggested  to  (2)  above  to  prevent 
the  majors  from  completing  their  takeover 
of  the  todependents'  marketplace  by  steam- 
rolling  through  the  deregulation  of  refined 
products. 

With  all  of  the  uncerutotles  connected 
with  the  Middle  East,  International  and 
domestic  markets  and  the  present  toobuity 
or  unwilltagness  of  the  Canadian  government 
to  establish  a  firm  continental  energy  policy 
It  seems  rank  foolishness  to  commence  dis- 
mantling a  program  that  as  yet  Li  not  even 
fully  to  place  and  durtog  which  the  tode- 
pendents share  of  the  US.  domestic  gasoline 
market  alone  has  fallen  from  about  aa% 
to  IS'-,  (a  slmuar  or  like  reduction  to  the 
Independents'  market  share  have  occurred 
with  respect  to  other  products  as  weU) . 

I  urge  you  to  strongly  support  the  position 
X  have  outUned.  May  I  hear  from  you 
With  warmest  regards.  I  am, 
Stocerely. 

Jakes  W.  Euison. 


THE   HUMAN  IMPACT  OF  OUR  RE- 
CESSION-INFLATION ECONOMY 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  state  of 
the  American  economy  is  no  laughing 
matter. 

Inflation  Is  running  rampant  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  13  percent.  That  is  no  Joke 
for  the  average  American  worker  whose 
take-home  pay— despite  limited  pay  in- 
creases— buys  4.5  percent  less  today  than 
it  did  a  year  ago. 

Unemployment  Is  5.2  percent,  and  has 
been  5  percent  or  higher  every  month 
this  year.  That  is  not  likely  to  bring  any 
laughter  from  the  more  than  4.5  million 
American  workers  who  cannot  find  Jobs 
Recession  is  a  reality,  the  gross  na- 
Uonal  product  continues  to  slide  back- 
ward at  an  annual  rate  of  4  percent, 
when  our  economy  requires  real  growth 
of  4  percent  annually  to  stay  even.  That 
IS  not  likely  to  bring  forth  a  smile  from 
businessmen,  who  are  beset  by  rising 
costs  on  one  hand,  and  by  reduced  de- 
mand, on  the  other  hand. 

Interest  rates  are  higher  than  they 
have  been  in  more  than  a  century,  with 
a  12-percent  prime  rate,  but  who  borrows 
at  prime  today?  That  is  not  the  least  bit 
funny  to  the  famUy  that  cannot  get  a 
mortgage  to  buy  a  new  home,  or  to  the 
construction  worker  who  Is  feeling  the 
effect  of  the  30-percent  drop  in  new 
housing  starts. 

No,  Mr,  President,  the  state  of  the 
economy  is  no  laughing  matter.  It  Is  a 
senous  and  grave  situation,  reflecting 
the  total  InabUlty  of  the  present  admin- 
istration to  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem which  is  foremost  in  tht  minds  of 
the  American  people. 

Yet  in  the  past  48  hours  we  have  seen 
two  examples  of  how  frivolously  and 
callously  the  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers  ap- 
proaches the  human  impact  of  our  reces- 
sion-inflation economy. 
Chairman  Herbert  Stein  has  taken  to 
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writing  guest  columns,  first  In  Sunday's 
Washington  Post  and  then  in  the  July  29 
issue  of  Newsweek,  which  1  guess  are 
supposed  to  be  funny.  They  are  not. 

Instead  of  taking  the  opportunity  pro- 
vided by  the  editors  of  these  respected 
publications  to  address  himself  to  the 
very  real  fears  of  the  American  people 
regarding  the  state  of  the  economy,  Mr. 
Stein  tried  his  hand  at  comedy  writing. 
As  in  economic  policy,  he  has  failed  once 
again. 

Not  only  were  his  columns  not  funnv, 
the  very  fact  that  he  sought  to  deal  with 
our  economic  woes  in  his  facetious  fash- 
ion shows  how  litUe  Mr.  Stein  has 
learned  during  the  many  months  that 
the  Nixon  administration  has  so  mis- 
managed the  economy  that  we  are  left 
with  the  worst  of  both  worlds— recession 
and  runaway  inflation. 

There  should  be  little  wonder,  Mr, 
President,  that  only  14  percent  of  the 
'American  people  polled  in  a  recent 
Harris  survey  gave  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration good  marks  on  its  economic 
performance.  With  the  economy  in 
rough  waters,  and  little  indication  that 
there  is  anyone  in  the  administration 
who  can  chart  a  better  course,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  righUully  distressed 
about  this  state  of  affairs.  What  they 
need  is  confidence  that  someone  is  taking 
charge  of  the  situation,  seeking  solu- 
tions rather  than  accepting  the  status 
quo.  What  they  do  not  need  are  feeble 
attempts  at  humor  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

But  perhaps  we  should  not  expect  any 
more  from  the  same  man  who  has  tried 
to  blame  the  American  people  for  infla- 
tion, because  they  objected  to  higher 
taxes. 

I  must  confess,  Mr.  President,  Mr 
Stein's  posture  poses  something  of  a 
dilemma.  On  one  hand,  I  am  inclined  to 
say  to  him,  "Get  about  the  business  of 
curing  our  ailing  economy;  stop  wrlUng 
columns  and  start  dispensing  economic 
advice."  But  on  the  other  hand,  given 
Mr.  Stein's  undisUnguished  track  record 
It  just  may  be  that  we  are  better  off  If 
he  writes  articles  rather  than  ruin  the 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  heart  of  Mr 
Steins  mlsjudgment  In  these  two 
columns  Is  not  simply  the  fact  that  they 
ignore  the  seriousness  of  our  economic 
problems.  More  fundamental,  and  what 
I  find  all  too  typical  of  tWs  admtolstra- 
tion,  Mr.  Steins'  columns  are  totally  in- 
sensitive to  the  human  consequences  of 
the  economic  bungling  of  this  admin- 
istration. 

There  are  terrible  human  costs  In  in- 
flation. I  have  visited  supermarkets  In 
Indiana  and  seen  the  heartbreak  in  Uie 
eyes  of  young  parents  ti'ho  cannot  afford 
to  give  their  children  a  decent  diet  I 
have  spoken  with  senior  citizens  who 
long  ago  gave  up  the  hope  of  eating 
properly,  and  now  merely  try  to  survive 
from  week  to  week. 

There  are  terrible  human  costs  in 
unemployment.  I  have  seen  the  despair 
on  the  face  of  working  people  who  ache 
to  find  a  decent  job,  and  to  support  their 
families,  but  who  are  the  innocent  vic- 
Ums  of  a  policy  which  is  designed  to 
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accept  unemployment  to  fight  Inflation 
and  which  results  tn  both  inflation  and 
unemployment.  TTje  agony  of  a  husband 
and  father  who  has  to  face  his  wife  and 
children  and  tell  than  he  has  been  laid 
off  through  no  fault  of  bis  ovm  Is  what 
unemjiloyment  is  an  about — not  some 
impersonal  luimbers  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

It  is  the  total  lack  of  an;  comprehen- 
sion of  these  human  elements  in  his 
statistics  and  economic  models  that 
makes  Mr.  Stein's  attempts  at  humor  so 
unfortunate. 

Mr.  President.  Hertjert  Stein  has 
tendered  his  resignation.  Let  us  call  upon 
his  successor,  and  all  the  economic  big- 
wigs in  this  administration,  to  recognise 
that  the  numbers  they  juggle  in  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  economy  translate  Into 
people;  people  who  are  at  wifs  end  over 
Inflation  and  in  despair  over  unemploy- 
ment. When  ofBcialdom  forgets  about 
those  people  it  forgets  what  government 
is  all  about. 
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SENATOR  PERCY  REVIEWS  SAV- 
INGS REALIZED  BY  REDDCDJG 
PCS  ROTATIONS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  we  in  the  Senate  some- 
times tend  to  forget  to  look  back  at  past 
action  and  evaluate  its  success  or  failure. 
Certainly  we  can  all  benefit  by  reviewing 
the  effects  of  our  votes,  and  I  have  made 
It  a  practice  in  the  past  to  review  one 
Initiative  with  wtiich  I  was  particularly 
Involved  and  report  to  the  Senate  on 
what  lias  happened  In  the  intervening 
years. 

Mr.  President,  on  August  21.  1911. 
while  the  Senate  was  considering  the 
military  procurement  bill.  I  offered  an 
amendment  designed  to  reduce  the  costs 
of  permanent  change  of  station — PCS— 
rotations  by  25  percent.  Very  simply, 
PCS  moves  are  those  encountered  by 
members  of  the  mUilary  and  their  fami- 
lies as  they  are  transferred  from  assign- 
ment to  assignment.  This  reduction  was 
supported  by  the  Fitjihugh  report  and 
was  supported  in  principle  by  former 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David 
Packard.  The  Fitzhugh  report  summed 
up  the  problem  when  it  said: 

Ot&cers  and  eulUt«d  men  are  rotated 
among  assignments  at  mucb  too  frequent  in- 
tervals. It  is  clear  trom  the  evidence  that 
tlie  rotation  practices  which  have  been  fol- 
lowed result  in  la)  excessive  and  wasteful 
coet.  rb)  Inefflclencles  tn  management,  and 
(c>   difficulty  In  fixing  responslblUty. 

My  amendment  was  proposed  to  save 
approximately  $140  million  of  the  total 
tl.3  billion  which  was  earmarked  in  fis- 
cal 1972  for  PCS  moves.  It  was  also  de- 
signed to  force  the  military  to  adopt 
more  cost-effective  practices.  But  per- 
haps most  importantly  it  tpas  designed 
to  increase  the  morale  of  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their  depend- 
ents who  had  to  face  the  constant 
trauma  of  uprooting  their  families  and 
their  lives,  on  the  average  of  every  14 
months,  by  moving  to  a  new  assignment. 
I  had  received  many,  many  letters  from 
servicemen  and  their  families  complaUi- 
ing  about  the  constant  and  unnecessary 
disruptions  in  their  lives  as  they  were 


forced  to  pack  up  their  belongings  and 
their  families  and  move  to  new  areas. 
This  was,  and  still  is.  a  maior  concern 
of  many  career  servicemen.  Air  Rjrce 
magazine,  In  Its  Februan-  1974  Issue,  had 
an  article  on  PCS  enUUed  "Life  In  the 
Air  Force — A  Moving  Eitperlence."  In 
that  article,  the  author,  Ed  Gates,  cata- 
loged the  annoyliiB  features  of  PCS 
moves,  as  well  as  the  costs  of  such  moves. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Air  Force  magaalne,  February 
1974] 
Lite  m  the  Air  Foacs — ^A  MoviHC  ExpEttxsNci; 
(By  Ed  Oates) 
PCS — Permanent  Change  o/  Station.  For 
some  In  the  military,  it  heralds  a  welcome 
change  of  seene.  Otheri  shrug  it  oS  at  lust 
another  part  of  mltitary  life.  But  for  still 
others,  it  means  uprooting  house  and  home 
one  more  time  and — too  often — separating 
families.  The  energy  crisis  and  congressional 
pressure  nottcithstanding.  it  te  virtually  im- 
possible for  th€  military  to  cut  the  huge 
sums  spent  annually  on  PCSs.  Military  per- 
sonnel seem  destined  to  continue  moving 
around  at  about  the  pace  they  have  in  recent 
years,  making.  .  .  . 

The  subject  under  discussion  before  a  man- 
power symposium  at  the  1967  Air  Force  Asso- 
ciation Annua]  National  Convention  was  ex- 
cessive permanent  cliange  of  station  (PCS) 
moves  and  the  problems  they  create. 

Escalating  troop  commitments  to  South- 
east Asia  at  that  time  had  Increased  the 
number  of  transfers  and  the  accompanying 
turmoil.  Some  quartern  were  suggesting  that 
later,  surely  when  the  Vietnam  War  wound 
down,  moves  would  drop  off.  Things  would 
get  back  to  •'normal."  Military  people  would 
stay  in  place  longer. 

It  took  symposium  participant  Gen.  Gabriel 
Olsosway.  then  head  of  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand, to  puncture  this  bubble. 

"All  talk  about  things  settling  down  on  the 
move  front."  the  outspoken  General  Dlsoeway 
told  the  symposium  throng,  "is  a  myth.  There 
wUI  always  be  frequent  moves  in  the  mUltary, 
and  people  should  understand  this  when  they 
enter  service.  .  .  ." 

That  message  is  equally  valid  today. 
While  a  large  segment  of  the  service  pop- 
ulation shrugs  off  frequent  transfers  as  rou- 
tine— indeed,  numerous  careerists  welcome 
the  changing  scene — the  move  problem  t<q)3 
the  list  of  negative  factors  associated  with 
military  life.  A  recent  Air  Pon:e  survey  con- 
lirms  this,  showing  moves  tbst  separate  fam. 
lUes  as  the  leading  unfavorable  aspect  of  a 
career  in  unlrorm. 

Tet,  try  as  they  may,  military  authorities 
have  been  unable  to  reduce  personnel  moves 
significantly.  The  matter  has  been  studied 
and  restudied  and  agonized  over,  year  after 
year.  But  annually.  PCS  moves  continue  to 
exceed  the  slxe  of  the  force. 

If  PCS  transfers  were  dispensed  equally, 
every  member  would  transfer  at  least  once  a 
year,  a  few  twice.  Air  Force  In  FY  '7.1,  for 
Instance,  transferred  about  775,000  persons, 
although  Its  ou-board  personnel  strength 
averaged  only  708,000  throughout  the  period. 
The  total  cost  piled  up  for  tiioee  moves — 
they  Included  family  moves,  dislocation  al- 
lowances, household  goods  shipments,  furni- 
ture storage,  etc. — came  to  an  estimated  M75 
million,  mat  was  »27  mUllon  more  tlion  was 
spent  during  the  previous  year. 

And  the  outlays  are  Increoalng.  This  fiscal 
year,  although  troop  strength  and  the  num- 
ber of  programmed  moves  are  dropping 
nsAF-5  PCS  travel  bin  should  top  the  balf- 
bllllon-dollar  mark.  Speclficallv,  for  FT  1* 
Air  Force  anticipates  738,000  PCS  moves  for 
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an  average-year  papulation  of  only  689,000 
memhera.  Cost:  an  estimated  t503.a  mlUlon. 
It's  the  same  story  among  the  other  serv- 
ices. The  Navy's  PCS  budget  has  increased 
nearly  «100  million  In  each  of  the  past  two 
years,  de^te  a  sll^t  reduction  In  personnel 
The  Marine  Corps's  PCS  Imdget  has  remained 
oonstant,  though  that  branch  has  reduced 
troop  strength  slightly. 

The  Army  Is  the  lone  service  Invoking 
really  heavy  cute  In  the  number  of  transfers, 
thongh  this  Is  hardly  surprising.  Army  Is 
down  to  almost  half  its  peak-Vietnam 
strength,  reached  In  iocs  Even  ao.  Army's 
estimated  FY  74  PCS  outlay  of  S358  mUllon 
combuies  with  tiie  planned  expenditures  of 
the  other  services  to  create  a  PCS  price  tag 
Defensewlde  of  «lja  blUlon. 

Transportation  costs  associated  with  op- 
erations and  maintenance,  including  fund.^ 
for  temporary-duty  travel,  add  another  »170 
million  each  year  to  the  Air  Fotx^e  move 
budget,  and  almost  half  a  hliuon  dollan  more 
In  all  the  services. 

The  energy  crisis,  of  course,  wiU  affect  tins 
military  travel  picture.  Soima  TDY  fig- 
ures •  •  •  moves  may  be  more  difficult  to 
secure  Slower  highway  speed  lunlts  may  re- 
quire more  Stateside  PCS  en  route  time, 
which  would  Increase  expenditures. 

And  whUe  the  nation's  fuel  shortage  could 
lead  to  some  PCS  cuts,  most  indicators  point 
to  permanent  transfers  occurrhag  In  about 
the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  originally 
planned.  Air  Force  authorities  sold  late  last 
year. 

CONOHesSIOIVAL    COMCBSN 

The  rather  astonishing  number  of  moves — 
and  their  cost — that  the  services  make  year 
after  year  frustrate  congreasmen  and  Penta- 
gon offlcuils.  The  Uwmokera.  particularly 
tlu>se  on  the  Defense  Appropnatlona  sub- 
committees, periodically  rake  over  the  serv- 
ices for  their  alleged  faUure  to  reduce  moves. 
Service  witnesses  are  accused  of  many  evils, 
from  wasting  funds  on  commercial  storage  of 
members*  household  goods,  to  deliberately 
fauing  to  Initiate  policies  that  would  curb 
PCS  movements. 

A  recent  meeting  of  service  leaders  with 
the  Bouse  Defense  Appropriations  subcom- 
mittee. In  which  FY  -74  personnel  spending 
projects  were  examined  In  depth,  proved  no 
exception.  USAFs  Director  of  Personnel  Pro- 
grams Ma).  Gen.  Oliver  W.  Lewis  and  then- 
Director  of  the  Budget  Ma).  Gen.  Joseph  B. 
De  Luca  were  on  the  witness  stand  when  Bep 
John  J.  Flynt,  Jr.  <D-Ga  ) ,  declared : 

"You  gentlemen  are  well  aware  ,  ,  .  that 
thl.'i  committee  has  been  concerned  about 
the  Increasing  cost  for  travel  performed  in 
conjunction  with  changes  hi  asslgnmenta. 
.  .  .  Despite  repeated  assurances  from  nu- 
merous witnesses  before  this  subcommittee 
over  the  years  [that  reductions  would  be 
model,  the  cost  for  PCS  travel  has  continued 
to  climb  at  rates  either  In  total  or  on  on 
average  cost  per  move  basis  which  far  exceed 
the  rates  of  Infiatlon  for  the  economy  m 
general." 

A  bit  later,  when  advised  that  (353  million 
of  Air  Forces  FY  '74  PCS  budget  Is  ear- 
marked for  rotational  travel  to  and  from 
overseas,  Flynt  said,  "This  Indicates  that  you 
I  the  Air  Force  I  are  rotaung  people  overseas 
too  fast.  ...  We  frequently  receive  letters 
from  people  who  say  that  they  want  to  stay 
overseas  and  that  the  service  .  .  .  will  not 
permit  them  to  do  so.  .  .  ." 

General  Lewis  cotmtered  that  "we  .  .  .  ap- 
proved some  13.000  extensions  labroadl  last 
year,  so  we  do  honor  the  man  who  Is  there 
[overseas]  and  likes  It." 

Stm.  horror  stories  of  member*  suffering 
Incredible  numbers  of  transfers,  of  persons 
uprooted  prematurely  for  no  apparent  rea- 
son, not  infrequently  are  hurled  at  aervlce 
witnesses,  much  to  their  emborrawment. 

A  report  Issued  by  the  eubcommlttea'e  In- 
vestigative staff,  meanwhile,  charged  that  the 
aervicea  have  "faQed  to  demonstrate  any  pol- 
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icy  Changes  that  resulted  In  a  decreaae  in  th«  -wht  sn  tJiA-frT  Br«  u/sn—. 

nOmber  It  gross  PCS  moves."   '"^""  "  ™                    "^J  ^  """^  "^  »'o™'  ceptlon  is  the  recent  cuts  In  troop  strength. 

Air  Force  responded  that  "it  continues  .„?^^       *  P""^,""  ^'  services  to  »ut  these  may  have  about  run  their  course, 

to  strlcUy  limit  the  number  of  PCS  moves  to  ^"'^ufiP  "fr"'."^  "".*!  '»""^*''  <"«'">  »»  Tl'  go^i-hment  meanwhile,  hopefully  wUl 

those  essential    to   meet   valid  rSllUrv  re-  <^™P'>- slP^lcant  reductions  are  not  m  the  h°'  Invoke  nasty  little  restrictions  as  It  has 

qulrements"  During  FY  '74    General  l*wi«  °    ^^      °'  "  '°°^  as  the  tJS  molnuUM  Its  "one  sometunes  in  the  past.  An  example:  In 

said,  "we  WUl  continue  to  ptlrsue  ouTefforte  l^^  Installation  network  In  this  country  and  laf  1972.  Congress,  with  almost  no  advance 

to  encourage  voluntary  overseas  tour  exten-  "vn?,°'''„!?'  ""^,''°  '°'™»'J  *"»  "■•  PfoP"  ho"ce,  ordered  a  halt  m  government  pay- 

slons  whenever  service  considerations  oer-  =''™',»'"*  Periodic  replacements  provided.  ments  for  shipment  of  service  members'  can 

mlt  "                                      uuiisiueravions  per           Enlistment  expirations,  retirements,  trona-  'rom  abroad.  If  the  vehicles  were  foreign- 

.'h7  f'Te?  S°r.rdra^rtr'  'fISU     "re^SlSiS"™ t'lr 'S  "S^irt^oT     -  «««  ^  «««.,  ^^.t.^..^,.  nscAt  re*.  „,3 

i^n  do""  "•'"  ""'■  *"'"•  '^  '"'°-"  »''">"'  «"  "reis.  "^^^^Tr^Zp^'^l^x'lL                         .».".- 3..»« » *»»«*, 

Tu. .......  place  longer  have  sputtered.  In  1972.  for  ex- 

oNAccm-ABLc  dLTraNATWEs  ample.   V8AP   extended    normal    "accompa-                                     rnal  ,e»t  u;;     nialvnil97< 

Reducing  the  slue  of  household  goods  ship-  nled"  tours  abroad  from  thirty-six  to  forty-                                  ~N^iiil^ ili — I 

meuls  Uncle  Sam  pays  for  at  transfer  time,  eight  months.  It  was  a  bold  attempt  to  hold                                       ^                      of 

especially    for    higher-ranking    families    or  thousands  of  famuies  on  station  an  extra                                        "«»«s    Aniouiit     nrna    Aihwi 

couples  with  no  cbUdren — wotudn't  that  be  year  and  realize  travel  money  savmgs.  — 

a  good  way  to  pare  travel-associated  costs.  It  was  also  a  response  to  congressional  arm-  Acnssion  iraw«            idq  ^la   n?  wu     «  cm   ci>  mj 

critics  at  the  recent  session  asked.  twisting.                "^                    gress        .  arm  tS^./.'JJ*;        ;  Igjg   "^WJ   ,«■«   SIVK* 

NO.  Air  Force  responded,  noting  that  by  The  plan  didn't  work,  however  It  brought  "perjnoMl  duj  as. 

the  tline  people  make  higher  rank  they  nor-  angry  cries  from  many  people  Involved;  tbelr  Rm,?™.,,;  .ii  ...l;     *' '"     "'"^     "■*»     "'^ 

mally  have  accumulated  larger  famuies  and  plans  to  return  home  had  been  torpedoed.  ™~, "  ""i ''•«'    2«  3«   j»  zns  294  sss  3S3  iie 

more  possessions.  They  should  not  he  penal-  aaglng    mflatlon    In    Germany    and    other  sip»»i."tiiyi(::;;;;  iSm     m!^   mot     o  is; 

izeo,  nor  should  other  famuies  Just  because  countries    where    USitP    people    serve    also  0'S3™"ii  bmiiiivei...     3.961      1.482     12,<<S      I'ots 

"ph^r-'^u-^'^o'if^frequently  put   to  the  freft^T^X'^^S.^''^:^:^.':^^:^  .JSSSSS""- -'"'   *'^ "»'"'"   "»''" 

services  concerns   the   movement  of  famUy  So  Air  Force  last  year  responded  with  plans        |a»mKiB_ s  OM                    4  K3 

rnembers  when  the  serviceman  elects— or  Is  to  phase   back   to  the  previous  thirty-six-           ,  .  ,                  -:r — '■ — 

given— a  short,  unaccompanied  tour  Defense  month  tour  abroad,  omclals  In  the  Ho  DSAP                  "'■•"   '"•™    '».«» 'S15,)» 

»n^     hn'!?'"'''''  ""'•  '"  ^"'^'^  "i='»ht^es.  wives  ofOce  of  the  DCS  Personnel  said  at  press  time 

ana  cnudren  will  be  moved,  at  government  that  they  expected  to  get  early  funding  op-  '  »«eluctd  la  5503,200,000  iw  PinUimi-s  diciilai  u  <Wn 

expense,  to  a  stateside  site  of  their  choosing,  provai  to  Unplement  in  the  nhase-bacl:  FJ"'.';!.'"" .""»"  '»»•*'  *  '-*'■  •"*  '  »»"■'  »"iM.  <"m 

When  the  member's  tour  ends.  Uncle  Sam  Still,  what's  wrong  with  on  average  of  one  '"■'  "'^  "  """'*  "" 

pays  lor  imltlng  them  at  the  new  perma-  PCS  every   three  years?  Wouldn't  that  ar-  "«»:  Averan  usAf  milrtiry  peisonnd  iuotiui  in  racal 

nent-duty  base.  rangement,  for  aU  service  members    be  fair  ffi'nij'?  "i"  ""■"'':  ^Uf""'  ">  ""  =tli»«l»0  ««•»  «l 

sellSV-.i^'i'  committee  suggested,  off-  anS'equltable  and  .,ave  UncTe^  coSJldel!  ^^',T.  ^'SVSSjl^l^S;,^ZSr>i'',i  uSi 

„,™._     oi      ...  "'°"-   «■"•   hardship-tour  Indeed  so.  But  on  average  of  one  transfer  ""»■  '"  <«^<  ""  ""i «'  f«"  l>CS«l  ibM  775.000  ptr- 

fils^     ,   Should  not  the  Pentagon  limit  the  per  person  every  three  years— It  would  cut  Sr,''tl5;"Si,'iSJ  "''°'"  '"'""  •»»'i«««<  ^imf"!  "»•». 

^n«  h»,™^"  "T°  '°  "°'"  '"^'^  tamllles  total  Air  Force  PCS  moves  to  around  240.000  ««■«»■«»• 

the  lswmaker?a?kl°rt        ^°'°^  °"  ™'"'  """■''  ''"'  r'^"-'*  »  PlP«  ^^^^  Nothing  close  to  The  FY  '74  mUltory  appropriations  bill,  as 

Definltelv    not     Air    F„rr.    ,-„„^      ..,„  I'  ""i  ""■  °°"'"'''  ""^""^e  of  the  vast  num-  It  was  neormg  final  approval  recently,  tortu- 

wouldn't   conSrtlV  \,-  ;..?%!    ■^^•,    '"'  ""  °'  "unavoidable"  moves  that  critics  fall  notely  contained  no  new  PCS-related  curbs. 

SnFthatwh?nf»i^llf.^.™^Hr^   ^°^'  to '=°"»1<'"  c  «'uBe  to  acknowledge.  Even  a.  the  services  reexamine  their  trons- 

"  oWi™t°or«  ne?Si  thrm^i T  "^^  First  of  the  "unovoldables"  is  the    "acces-  ter    programs,    searching    for   economies,    a 

«te  h  PdeMndeStr^^J  InL^^^    f  ^  ""*■  ^'°"'  "no'^'t  brings  o  person  from  civUlon  new  factor  that  can  only  drive  cost,  up  at- 

•' toaXeof^heJ'rcTr^       "'  "^"^  *°  """""y  ""•  "™»"y  to  basic  training,  tarns  prominence:  extending  full  travel  en- 

But  the  c^nTittee  w».  n^r^h^,  t  .    ..    ^  '^'**"  """'  "  ">^  '^''^'  '""°  >»»":  to  tech-  tltlements  to  lower-ranking  enlisted  person- 

tr«,k  on  t^T.?,  1   ,.T    ,    f      °"'  *"  "'"=''■  ""^  training  school,  followed  by  one  from  nel. 

J^ser^l^NSev-^oVdlnL™"^.'"^  tech  schooTt?a  duty  station.  E-4s  with  less  than  four  year,  of  service. 

sSectf^^aoTomna^i^rt  ?„„^i?  Peraonnel  This   fiscal   year  alone,  according  to  Hq.  »hd  below,  normally  have  not  received  de- 

^utr^igSmentTm^    an^  tSeJfLc^f  °'^'^'    "^^'   *'^'"   cotegorles  will   accost  pandent  trovel.  govemment-pUd  tronsporta- 

agebmnot"or»riinto.^o?.hifr.,^,,.f;  '°'  °'"  ^■°°°  *"  ■""^  PCS  moves  {see  "on  of  household  goods,  dislocation  or  trailer 

ttat^t°on  l^eSlTtel?  rather  thl^sf  """'^ '  oUowonces,  overseas  station  oUowonces.  and 

lect  an  InterirSratlon  •' '                             "'  *■"•  rotations  to  and  from  bases  in  the  niovement  of  private  cara. 

The  critics'  concern  over  the  costs  thot  eo  ^^^  »°"'  »"'<>«».  Add  separation  travel-  ^.Jflf",?'?',""''  <^™"f'u«    Without  these 

into  the  transfer  budeet  Uundersurfdawblf  "'"=  *'"  ""  "°'''  «>»°  "SOOO  ««:•»  USAF  ^O'^^-  ^  low-salaried  group  suffers  Im- 

Each   military  members  ^rwh^shlp,^  '^"^'^  ""»  >'«"•  ^'^r-  ""  ^me  200.000  "Ttf 'I;„Z?°    "™'"^„  P"""^'^    ""^'^ 

abroad   costs   the   government   al^utj^  associated    dependent    famUy    moves,    ond  unl".  commands,  ana  military  missions,  par- 

Household    goods   ^Ipmente    prl«    ouf^i  y""'"  8°'  ■"»  «"™»1   balf-a-buuon-dollar  "'L'V''"'  ""'"f"  '■bore  young  wives  sud- 

about  »l,OOO^l  .400  to?  each  cnlSted  f^Uv  P«>8ram.  I'?!)'  appear  without  funds, 

around  ♦i.600-S1.700  p"er"omcer  f^ly'"""^'  ovmo  STAtcoAaos  a,™  nAxoc  uos,^  ^omS'  T^eZTient''i,^,^"lS:^'t:iT 

abIS","5oTarh"Drs,«'atro?.r'   '""■*'  ,'l^t'^  ""^^  '"'  "^^  ""^  >"  '"^^  «""  --^"    co'nsmu'Sr'g^i^Ssi^^^^^ 

?ra«  a"unr«150  -Si^ef  r^n.t^r'".'*'  "'  *"  "'f7  "■?">=='■  ■*?<•  »»  "«  experiencing  on  And  the  pr«»ures,  from  within  and  without 

^.fr,^   .,«,„,  ^       nilleage  costs  aver-  associated  Impact  brought  on  by  changing  military  omclaldom.  to  provide  these  benefits 

moveTwhen"?l^Ll.«„rr,„?":K*^'"'   P*'  '"«-=£'"'    ^'^">   '■«'>■    "-e    typical    .^c.  to  all  .Members  Is  mtenllfying  BuT!t"gllng 

S^I^i.S^  ™?               ?.    f'"'  °"'"  "o™-  "«='»■■  »"«  single,  poor,  and  not  burdened  to  be  very  costly                                         *      * 

?S^S^     ^^  "'  n>ultlplled  by  weU  over  with     personal     possessions.     He     probably  Already,  extension  of  these  benefits  to  E-t,= 

ItT^omeTin"'  """^T'^  <'"  ™'^  '"°'"> '  ■"""'  °^''  "  "="  "^  "'  '^'^  «•"  fittSi  InM  with  .Tf^ew  M  tSo  y^li^a^T^  h,^  £^„ 

S.  S4..~.^?^  H'"'?i°K""'  °'  «">«">■  »  "arracks  bag.  It  cost  the  government  very  authorized.  Funds  tTSS^  o«  tou  progral 

The  services.  It  should  be  made  clear,  are  little  to  move  him  around.  beginning  Januarv  1    1974  era  «,nt»i^f^^' 

mov«    rsuitimiaT'^'    ^    ""r    ^^«  ""  ""r-  ""^  "'  ""  "^y  «"  =?>■"•■  «»  thf  a?prVrUt"o"^  bm  c?^d  .b"ve  '^"lil" 

wmTMd™»  ^^^,       reduction   of   moves  accumulate    o    civilian    wardrobe,    records,  plans  to  launch  the  program  In  Juir!973 

S,e  mi^^^r^h,,  J,"""  7"=°"'  """'nts  of  stereo    equipment,    maybe    a    recreational  were  scrapped.  resultlSgmo  .12i  iuifoa 

Inl  Tf^ui?,    n,^?.'°„;  ^VT"',  "P"»*-  r""^"  ^'"^  """^  '^"^  *°  »*"P  "  trans-  "savmg-  SThe  Air  Fofce.                              °° 

£1^1  SSr  io?^r   l.l?L    "^..'IT  "'"  '?'n  '"°'  ^  ^5'  ™"''°«  °'  ">'  "^'»<>  Prt"'  """^  "'^  "  1"  government  extends  full 

^n?r  .^  d.n^?ff  L,i^l,  ^.v      "^"'"^   °°  ''"■"'*°  '"°""  ^"^ee  to  move  It.  travel   entlUements   to  E-l»  through  E-s" 

ITX^'i^L-^  "'  "='-"'-  .'^oZtT^-l^tl^l.^e'^'s^.  S^^""' ''-'-'"'  --'  '--'■"''- 

c^^Zr^lZ?'it:TJV^^Z'Jr^  "Sl?.-A-.  neany  every  lngr«t,ent  that  go..  ..ttT:^y':^°1Te,S^.''il^';^ 
ha^^e^rT^r.^'^r'  ^°'*^.,™'''"'"'  ""'"  -^"•""''^  ove^lTo;ie.m"r<SS  moves  c^'^li^ucrt.^e^^^'^-S^ 
ISS^  S-r^bir^Z  io-rrrLoTdl  °"     m^"he^l^  T^'  1^-^^^^^  ef    S'ls^T""'  ="'  -^^ ^-uflo 
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This  "plan"  recognizes  that  nonnally  for 
every  service  member  separated  or  retired,  a 
replacement  is  required.  Each  recruit,  of 
course,  triggers  three  rapid-Ore  mores  (ac- 
cession, tech  training  and  duty  station) .  Ac- 
cordingly, by  retaining  rather  than  Involun- 
tarily separating  misfiu  and  second-raters, 
by  barring  retirements  until  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  of  service,  and  by  taking  related 
steps  to  curb  attrition,  each  military  service 
could  sharply  curtail  its  input  or  new  mem- 
bers. PCS  moves  vi-ould  plunge. 

And,  just  as  certainly,  the  services  would 
become  saddled  with  disciplinary  problems, 
curtailed  promotions,  and  accompanying 
woes.  Chaos  would  lurk  just  around  the  cor- 
ner. 

Military  personnel  and  their  families,  it 
seems  clear,  will  continue  to  move  around  at 
a  fairly  rapid  clip.  Those  who  are  adaptable 
and  adventuresome,  who  welcome  a  chang- 
ing scene,  thrive  on  new  challenges,  and  dis- 
dain the  same  old  routine,  should  find  the 
prospects  stimulating. 

And  those  who  cannot  accept  frequent 
movement  as  a  condition  of  their  role  In  the 
vital  boalness  of  natk>nal  security?  As  Gen- 
eral Oisocway  indicated,  they're  in  the  wrong 
bttslness. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  PresitJent.  since  my 
amendment,  with  the  support  of  Senators 
Stenkis  and  GOLBwarra,  passed  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  69  to  0,  and  a  modifled 
version  was  adopted  in  the  House-Senate 
conference  which  did  not  set  a  target 
percentage  reduction.  I  have  each  year 
aslced  the  Department  of  Defense  for  a 
report  on  the  pro^ref-s  that  has  bpin 
made  in  implementing  the  tlirust  ormy 
amendment.  And  each  year  I  Mve  re- 
ported its  response  to  the  Senate.  By  and 
large.  1  believe  that  the  Anned  Forces 
have  tnade  a  twna  fide  effort  to  reduce 
PSC  moves.  Of  course,  there  are  limita- 
tions on  how  far  ttiis  can  go,  and  each 
service  has  encountered  different  prob- 
lems. In  addition,  the  picture  has  been 
clouded  by  an  overall  reduction  in  force 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  along  with  the  end 
of  our  military  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
Nonetheless,  I  believe  that  these  efforts 
have,  indeed,  helped  to  accomplish  all 
three  of  my  goals.  The  only  tangible 
result,  of  coarse.  Is  in  dollars  and  cents, 
and  here  the  results  are  interesting. 
These  dollar  savings  are  cited  in  the 
reports  which  I  wHl  have  printed  in  the 

REOOU}. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  attempt  to  sum- 
marise the.5e  annual  reports  Let  me  first 
say,  though,  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
attempting  to  a.ssign  specific  cost  sav- 
ings. The  various  services  use  different 
criteria,  and  each  year  there  can  be  a 
difference  in  the  figures  sighted  for  any 
one  year.  However,  the  following  figures 
appear  to  be  fair  inferences  from  the 
material  supplied. 

The  Army  has  registered  a  savings  of 
$79.9  million  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and 
1973.  This  represents  a  savings  in  PCS 
operation  and  travel  costs  for  fiscal  year 
1972  of  »28.5  million.  For  fiscal  year  1973, 
the  total  number  of  PCS  moves  was  re- 
duced by  35  percent,  while  the  Armj- 
strength  dropped  by  12  percent,  and  the 
.savings  for  that  year  totaled  $51.4  mil- 
Uon.  This  indicates  that  despite  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  men  and 
women  in  the  Army  during  that  time 
period,  tliere  was  a  reducHon  in  PCS  costs 
over  and  above  that  which  would 
normally  have  been  expected. 


The  Navy's  figures  are  more  difficult  to 
compute,  since  in  each  of  the  three  re- 
ports, the  Navy  seems  to  be  using  a  dif- 
ferent base  cost.  However,  based  on  the 
Information  supplied  In  its  more  recent 
report,  the  Navy  reports  a  savings  of 
$28.6  million.  This  is  broken  down  as  fol- 
lows; The  PCS  costs  for  fiscal  year  1971 
were  tl«l  million:  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
$145.2  million:  for  fiscal  year  1973.  $133 
million.  Thus  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  $16.4  mllHon  savings  in  fiscal  year 
1972  and  a  $12.2  million  savings  in  fiscal 
year  1973. 

The  Air  Force  lias  had  a  dlfllcult  time 
m  achieving  reductions  in  the  amount  of 
money  spent  on  PCS  rotations.  In  its  re- 
port, it  cited  the  reason  for  this  as  infla- 
tion, and  the  mcreased  costs  of  transpor- 
tation. Nonetheless,  in  its  1972  report,  the 
Air  Force  estimated  an  $850,000  savings 
by  extending  CONUS  assignments  by  12 
months  and  $40  million  in  fiscal  year 
1972  by  extending  all  36-month  overseas 
tours  to  48  months.  The  estimated  sav- 
ing which  resulted  was  $40  mUlion.  How- 
ever, the  Air  Force  reports  that  the  re- 
sult of  this  policy  was  unsatisfactory 
because  of  morale  problems.  In  the  1974 
report,  the  Air  Force  estimated  a  $15 
million  savings  as  a  result  of  requirmg 
major  commands  to  restrict  the  number 
of  PCS  moves  tinder  their  jurisdictions. 
However,  even  with  these  reductions,  the 
PCS  costs  have  risen,  though  much  less 
than  would  have  been  the  case  without 
the  reductions. 

Thus  the  overall  savings  incurred 
through  the  Air  Force  appear  to  be  ap- 
proximately $55  milltoa. 

In  the  Marine  Corps,  from  the  end  of 
fi-scal  year  1970  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1972,  the  corps  was  reduced  in  total 
strength  by  23.7  percent.  The  total  cost 
for  PCS  was  reduced  32.8  percent.  The 
total  operations  moves  in  CONUS  and 
rotation  moves  from  overseas  were  re- 
duced by  58.5  percent.  In  1973  there  was 
a  50-percent  reduction  in  PCS  moves. 
The  Marine  Corps  concludes  that  If  the 
number  of  moves  in  fiscal  year  1974  was 
the  same  as  the  number  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  the  PCS  budget  would  be  $60  mil- 
lion more  than  the  $80  mlDion  budget 
which  has  been  approved. 
Therefore,  the  savings  are: 

miium 

Army   _    (79,9 

Navy 28  8 

Air  Force   55 

Marine  Corps qq 

Total        223.7 

These  savings  would  never  have  been 
possible  just  as  the  result  of  my  amend- 
ment. The  full  cooperation  of  the  De- 
fense Department  in  connection  with  the 
action  talien  by  Congress  which  prompted 
the  miUtary  to  make  the  effort  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  PCS  moves  was  essential. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  Armed  Forces 
have  accepted  the  spirit  of  the  Congress 
as  expressed  In  my  amendment.  How- 
ever, I  want  to  urge  them  to  continue 
their  efforts.  As  the  article  printed  above 
indicates,  there  is  still  much  concern 
over  PCS  moves,  and  there  is  still  room 
for  improvement.  I  hope  that  the  mili- 
tary will  keep  searching  for  ways  like 
this  to  save  money,  "niough  neither  glam- 
orous nor  particularly  newsworthy,  they 


mean  a  great  deal  to  the  men  and  women 
and  their  families  who  serve  this  Nation 
in  our  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  three  status  reports  I  have  re- 
ceived, dated  October  18.  1972.  Septem- 
ber 28,  1973.  and  May  17,  1974.  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  over  the  past  3 
years  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foiioa's: 

AssisTAPTT  SecarrsaT  op  DarzNaa, 
Washington.  DC,  October  IS,  197!. 
Hon.  CHAaLGS  U.  Pesct, 
us.  Senate, 
Washinifton,  D.C. 

DcAA  SzNAToa  PEacr:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  recent  telepbtmlc  request  to  furnish 
an  update  of  the  progress  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  made  toward  decreasing 
the  number  of  PCS  moves  since  your  amend- 
ment m  connection  with  the  Fy  71  Auttaorl- 
aatlon  Bill.  Each  of  the  MUltary  Services 
has  furnished  Information  as  follows: 
aauT 

1.  Effective  12  July  1971,  Army  reonilters 
were  stabilized  for  S6  months, 

2.  Effective  1  August  1971 ; 

a.  Individuals  volunteering  for  overseas 
service  were  required  to  have  stifflclent  re- 
maining service  to  complete  the  full  overseas 
tour.  Prior  to  this  restriction,  volunteers 
needed  only  six  months  If  going  to  Vietnam, 
sufficient  service  to  complete  other  short 
tours,  and  18  months  if  going  to  long  tour 
areas. 

b.  Personnel  who  were  assigned  to  Pershing 
missile  units  in  Europe  after  1  January  1971 
were  restricted  from  reassignment  until  com- 
pletion of  the  normal  tour  In  Europe. 

c.  Officers  and  warrant  officers  were  re- 
quired to  have  at  least  12  months  when  as- 
signed to  a  short  lour  area.  Enlisted  per- 
sonnel in  grades  E-7  through  E-9  were  also 
required  to  have  minimum  of  12  months 
service  remaming  to  be  assigned  overseas. 
Previously,  they  could  he  assigned  overseas 
with  as  little  as  six  months. 

3  Effective  27  September  1971  and  20 
March  1972,  respectively.  Seregants  Major 
and  1st  Sergeants  were  stabulzed  for  18 
months  minimum. 

4.  Effective  in  October  1971.  iuvoluntar>' 
inter-theater  transfers  were  discontinued. 

5.  EffecUve  15  February  1972: 

a.  Individuals  serving  in  Korea  who  vol- 
unteered for  Vietnam  were  required  to  have 
approval  of  the  Commanding  General,  Eighth 
U.S.  Army.  Previously,  applications  were  sub- 
mitted directly  to  Headquarters,  Department 
of  the  Army, 

b.  WAC's  serving  overseas  were  required  to 
have  received  credit  for  a  cotupleted  tour  be- 
fore being  reassigned  to  Vietnam. 

c.  Inter-theater  transfer  requests  required 
approval  of  Headquarters,  Department  jf  the 
Army  In  all  cases. 

d.  Restrictions  were  placed  on  the  reassign- 
ment of  personnel  to  a  short  tour  unaccom- 
panied area  for  a  minimum  period  of  12 
months  if  they  had  completed  12  cumulative 
months  of  TOY  during  a  preceding  24-moutli 
period. 

6.  Effective  1  AprU  1972: 

a.  Officers  serving  in  stabilized  positions 
were  restricted  from  volimteerlng  for  over- 
seas service  (except  for  Vietnam)  until  com- 
pletion of  their  stabuizcd  tour. 

b.  Personnel  volunteering  for  Vietnam  were 
required  to  submit  theu-  applications  through 
cliannels  so  the  major  command  could  Indi- 
cate the  need  for  retention  of  the  Individual 
In  his  present  assignment. 

c.  Provisions  permitting  volunteers  for 
Vietnam  to  volunteer  and  be  trained  In  an 
MOS  not  presently  held  were  rescinded. 

d.  Volunteers  for  Vietnam  serving  In  other 
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'^:t^.u^Z7^U.l^''^n^^'^eoZ  t?orfn^lld.r2;i^mtvr"^rted""'.Th  f    •"^^"  ^-'  *"^  '-  '"»  -"'"  -'■' 

pleted  18  month,  or  12  months  iter  JZ^  JLmbat^igtle^.  rvXbltT^Ha  not  We^'fo'l^^S'mov!  '"^  """^"^  "  "'"'  "'8'- 

wh.c'h^er.rio'^"^    -"«"    -"-"■'<■■  ^T^.Z'^.^^'^'^L^^^^^  l^'r^S^r^SL-n'ru-oTrecelvedlsloca- 

.J^^'^Td^^r^  '"™'"«'   "^  -'-  ^v?serr;^''rt.a'rm.rtnd1S.?:^"d  ','-i';,~""ota.,lgn«.  to  government 

i^.r^pi^^Tofrhe'-rmra^^r.:  s.a?e?rsi^merr^oS.rt^m^rL'  7£fr^  r'li'  -""  °'  ~  ■- 

up  to  a  maximum  of  five  years  ln-5Juntry.      data  as  now  recorded  "^  ??""*  '™"'  """«•  enUUement  by  about 

uvj  r°p^;^?ne=',  rp^^■^g■»c'^^  t<^  ^."^.-ir^r^^Tr^:^'^^^^^  "'^^  —-  ^  -™  -<-«<». 

-"Z^^^  with  less  than  six  yea.  ST  «■»"   "  '»  ^  P-'^^'^^  "p^!-     cep?tn"1S  ^Z^^^lS^^^^Ji; 

service  for  pay  purposes  were  lueUglbie  for  Number  ol  movet                              stated.  PV  70  Is  provided  for  comparison: 

overaeaa  service  or  tor  reassignment  between  -pia-al  rear  1970                                        ii.  <»>                                   (fnmiHioiu) 

overseas  commands  unless  they  had  12  or     S^cal  H^  1971 " "  Jlf'SS     '"'^^''l  -"»'  '970 I ,145  0 

more  months  service  remaining  as  Of  port  call     pS  ™^  JS J^'SS  "«^  ^^  '"1 H™!:  il  < 

or  availability  date,  Fiscal  year  1972 125.900  Fiscal  vear  1972.. J^'s 

8.  Announced  4  Pobruary  1972  and  effective  The  actions  Indicated  below  were  for  the                                   41,  m,™ 

for  personnel  departing  CONtIS  on  or  after  ™°s'  Part  Initiated  In  FT  71  and  are  still        ■., ... 

1  July  1972:  in  effect.  They  have  become  more  stringent  .      12     iS'   enactment  of   the  amendment 

ProMsloM  permitting  personnel  who  had  ^  theh:  applications  each  year  as  the  Sort  T,.      .          '*"   Authorization  BlU  seeking 

previously  completed  an  unaccompanied  tour  to    reduce    PCS    moves    contmues.    Actions  '■™"'^"'™   ">   "»   number   of   military  PCS 

to  lake  their  dependents  overseas  provltUng  taken:  ^'**'         Force  has  made  several  significant 

they  had  a  minimum  of  18  months  service  '    Reassignment  of  personnel  within  the  *"'""*'•  "•"'"ag  ih  cost  reductions  aa  well 

rcmalntog  were  rescinded,  same  geographical  area  has  been  maximized  "  ■'"'Snment  and  personnel  stabilization. 

Monetary  savings  as  a  result  of  stobUlza-  ">"•    'he    number    of    cross-country    moves         Speclflcally,  the  following  policy  changes 

tton  have  been  realized  In  the  rotational  and  drastically  reduced.                                                c  "recited: 

operathmal  PCS  travel  categories.  2   All    nSNB    Officers    serving    three-year        '■   During   the  past  fiscal  year,  members 

An    Increaaa    In    overseas     average    t<TOr  obligations  and  not  career  motivated,  toured  overseas  a-ere  permitted  to  request  voluntary 

lengtlis  in  long  tour  areas  between  FY  71  and  until  active  duty   release  date  unless  tour  extensions  of  tours  to  a  total  of  five  years 

FY  7a  restilted  in  the  following  estimated  lengths  otherwise  directed  by  departmental  WliUe  not  specifically  identified  what  portion 

coat  savings  In  PCS  rotational  travel  for  FT  °^  ^^^  directives.  of  the  general  reduction  of  rotational  moves 

''2'  3.  RotaUonal    policy    for    medical    oOcers  '»  attributable  to  thu  change.  It  is  estimated 

Reduction  in  moves  serving  two-year  obligations  modified  to  In-  ^bat  this  resulted  in  reduced  costs  of  be- 

Ofllcer 1956  *^'****  stability  within  community.  tween  $4  and  $a  million  laat  fiscal  year. 

Enlisted .               _           27  370  *'  ^^"i**  tour  for  surface  warfare  Junior         2.   Also  last   fiscal   year,   members   in   the 

'  officers  extended  for  18  months  to  24  months,  CONDS  on  stabUized  touri  were  permitted 

Total   29  326  »""  to  36  months  in  FY  73,  to   request   up   to    12-month   extensions   In 

CostsotHnas  f    Officers  tours  are  no  longer  shortened  tours.  Again,  specific  coat  savings  were  no; 

^  solely  because  of  promotion  or  non-seleotlon  captured  for  this  poUcv  change  but  estlmateF 

im  mllllonsi  for  promotion.  are  slightly  over  USO  000 

°";"5j,- -- M.sas      ^^:,^?™"""'  •""  ""Bt"'  1««   ""h  ex-         3    Most  slgnfffcant,  however,  was  the  Air 

*^"""«' - - "•»"      ^fremnnrarv  ^,  ,  „   K-  .  ^"  *^'^<'»  "  »««'<'  »"  S«-n°nth  over' 

__  ,  ^  ;•  Temporary  duty  and  briefings  enroute     seas  tours  to  48  months  with  the  excentlon 

^°^   -- "■■M4  ^VtZ^      "^  '""°"''  """""  "  '"^""''  °'   '    ""   locations.    Thl^exteu^lve1S.llc^ 

Between  FY  71  and  FT  72,  the  percentage  a    K.wii    .„„„i„..h .      _  change  resulted  in  a  marked  stabilization  or 

of  operational  movea  per  Ari,,  mS^^ll!  orSer^   iLt^'^S?Se1it  ^.ll^L"""^"    "°'  Z"'^  """"  »""  •"  "tlmated  avoldancr 

cllnedfrom  11.4%  to 9!?-. . Operatlonil  tra"l  vI^Td ^lllenafa^  exSS7o?l„^i^, °„°,  "'  V"  '"  """"°"  '""■■"  <""  "'""'  "'^ 

is   that    travel    performed    between    CONUS  hts    grade    a'l^desll^t^r    at  ^la^Ln,  "P"«^""f"t  "' '"ese  involuntarily  extended 

duty   staUons   or    within  between    overseas  aCTivltv                 designator    at    his   present  personnel  were  considered  as  additive  costs 

commands.  This  reduction  resulted   In  the  9    Eir,„ii,^,„   i^  „™„.ik.^    .          ,       .^  In   FY   73   estlmatesl.   In  spite  of  the   slg- 

followlng  estimated  cost  saving.  In  th^  P^  are  rSmJi?^!^  ^d  ha^bi^.u'b'^'  ""'""'■"  "'  ""'  "»""«'•  "  ""  •*"■"'  "P" 

travel  categorj';  UallylSicrd                                          aubstan-  parent  that  the  results  of  this  policy  change 

omcer  "'"'"'"■  "■  "■''■■"  .  ^     Jl"c.tL°'""'"'  """'  "'"^''-  -  «"-'^     -nde-;?'h^e"no^f  rrk^"a^e°^se'~^m: 

Pni^.,rf" — i'^         ,,«,■,  P»«  on  morale,  a  fact  borne  out  by  feed- 

^""=""' 16,910  11.  Mlnhnum  sea  tour  for  all  enlisted  rat-     back  from  the  personnel  themselves  For  the 

Total  ~:rZr,       11  *??^t^  "  ^  '"°°""-  '"'""'^  "  "  "P«'«'  «<>  "^""t  •  rev^  " 

^°"'   -- - '»•»"     ^  "  2=  ""ofth  overseas  accompanied  tour,    to  former  pollcv.  which  irm  obtain  eoulf 

Cosfsacinsrs  (/n  millfons)  '""J  ^^  increased  to  42-48  months.  of  tour  lengths  with  the  other  aervlcS 

?SSJei"::::::::::::::::::::::::::  1;.-  .^rf^rd-J-ser^or-STiier.^  .^'^Xr^^,;^^^^ 

-- - r^  to'ia^rreryr-en-tr^s^sLr-  ^^'"''P^^^'^^^^^'^r^'^^z 

The  total  monetary  saving,  attributable  to  15.  Selectively  deferred  transfer  cTSiool     l^^Sl  ^ii     /""'I ""  °"""  "^  '^■""' 

stabllteltlon  policies  for  these  travel  cate-  '"Bible  personnel  (reenllstment  Incentives)  ^ml  L  ln.,rLf^  .'°^.k°'  "*"""8  P'o- 
gorlea  for  FY  72  la  »a8.s  million.  to  project  rotation  date  only  ■""  "es,      grams   as   instructors   at   the  same  schools. 

"   =""-'°"«f    »P»«    tour    reasslgnments  Sllngs"T,^™    to    ?^^""«,«/T'";"' 

Throughout  FY  71  and  FY  72.  Navy  con-      ""  •°"««'  personnel  with  long  .^  tours.  changes   since    the    pS^n  ^f  ove™u"'to- 

tlniied  to  experience  turbulence  as  a  result          ■''■  Implemeited  management  systems  to  provemeni  that  is  attributable  to  each  u  iii.i 

of    further    drawdowns    In   Southeast    Asia.     <^ontrol  and  monitor  PCS  move  programs  and  identifiable 

reductions  In  strength,  force  levels  and  the     resulting  PCS  funds  expenditures  at  the  de.k  maxdr  coaps 

supporting  structure.  An  early  release  pro-      •ssignment   level.   Placement 'detaUlng   per-         Marin.  ror„.  ,^„ . 

fZ^l^^tZS^^^^^     ^Tr^'ClZ^^^^^r.^-     —iS^?^"^^--^^ 

SSiEE^SS^  —S'SSiP^  S:^'iS£HinH 

sary  people-oriented  prSg^«°stiTL°d°r?g';  to^  S^1ncr^sU°'tZJf',f,i;  "m^?  """  /!!'  ^^'"*  <^'«  f^^'  »"  »  ""■"»'  tour 
alcohol  rehabilitation,  have  been  hnpil-  ..engor  and  car^r^J^^Lr  hi^™  ^^  ''"l  SJ,vf."i''  ""  "">'  ■""  organization  within 
mented  With  resulting  unptoned  moves.'  S  Sov?ng  hoXh^l^XJt.    m  ^^»^'     '^"""^  "*  "^"  >'"=   Lengthenmg  cONUs 

deSf^^-Sa?;^"u,-r-ln"cXr*^e!  ^b^  iSafS^'Blt  menta  d  F  ^ '-'■-^■-- '^  ^  -- 
other  ^  --  --  -  tnandatofy  In     nt,mb?r^"^r'^„'re.'i?.t,?d"rrmpT.?     '"rcLt' S^TA^cJ:.^^'^-^-^.^ 
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Z^T^Jf^"!^'  ".V '"''!•  ">  oP'""'"""  «>"-        a-  Requiring  members  of  units  moving  In     their  enlistment  If  a  memh«r  of  an  lu^tlrttv 
^  ,^!  ?..™  ""  °"'"  ""^"^  ""  ""=™^     ^^^  *°  """  •  ■^°lmum  Of  13  months     being  de.ct"a^  or  mo^  ^ 

n  the  overseas  unaccompanied  tour  would     aervlce  remaining  to  servo  at  the  new  sta-         1   IncieaslnB^I  touK  anir  .n  miH.i  t^,„ 

"'D^S^n'gTe'^^rod  from  end  FT  70  to  end     ^'S 'sl^lS'Zln'g  I^VX^a,'"'  ""'     "rEx^Jdm?  'iS.^  uSfJ"'  T  """""-t, 

^iSi^  ^^^  P*5iS^ 

'^-f."^"'""''  *"  ''°"  ""  ■*"'  ^  *'"^  malnder   of   their   tour   at  one   locsUon  7n         k    D^?nlne   COVDS   Short  T„„,,   ..   e, 

i^^rirffr---'-—  SHsES:H«-r  ^""?3r^55£rrir£ 

,2,    Posltlve^'^SSSagement  actions  to  ,n-     rhfe^abC^S  oTniS' W.r""""*  """^     -^orn" '  ""'""'"^  """"  °' -■'"'°" '" 

needs  o   »#„,.i*r™      ^  ...  "'■  Extending  the  Initial  tour  for  surfac* 

The  foUoMng  information  Is  provided  rel-     PCS  mo''vS7n1^"f3"?e""«  ^fofw""""'     «TZ'"'\'°','"^"'"  f  ''  ""'°"''  '"  ^  " 

^U.  CONUS  and  rotation  to  and  from  ov«-  and  operational  PCS  travel  category.  o.  Deferring  transfer  on  a  se?ectlve  basis  of 

D    An   increase   In   overseas  average   tour  school-eligible  personnel  to  a  protected  rota- 

. lengths  In  long  tour  areas  between  PY  7a  and  tion  date.                                    i-    j     »vi  ™u. 

Rstalyear  ^I.'^  resulted   In   the  following  estimated  4.  The  management  system  to  monitor  and 

— — — -  eost  savings  in  PCS  rotational  travel  for  PY  control  the  PCS  Program  continues  to  pro- 

. 19701571        1972  73.  mote  efforts  to  reduce  costs  of  each  move. 

HcduetUm  Coat  savings  In  spite  of  those  elTorts,  Inflationary  factors 

J»g]«>'"'!»i«l  "w»«.  Conm..    23.072     32,223     22,121                                            in  mores  (thoiuamls)  have  reduced  the  number  of  moves  available 

Mt5^°"          "*    ■""    221(37    1UH7     ™,M  °<^'^^ -     4.424        »10. 767  ">r  a  given  dollar.  Some  doUar  saving  actions 

g''"'    W07     79.124  Enlisted Ba,3S6          32.847  l>a«  had  a  deleterious  effect  on  Navy  reten- 

Total 244,709    176,160    101.545                                                     ^^°^  »"<!   In  the  long  run,  policy  mtast  be 

■ .                 Total 60,810          43,414  tempered  by  that  factor. 

It  Should  be  a,t«l  that  during  the  period         c.  Between  FY  72  and  PY  73,  the  percentage     co°t  a  "o''<tanJ7a"ioMVerlTmmol^'^;'1Z 

^:.T.rT^.'^r^^,-^^i!!:s^^-  ?fin«s,t4rL"7?ri^".^js=l  -'f'H?dSiSSSSr 

S^^'ovfS^^werred-u^VsT  "  ^^     ---- following  estimated  cc«t  savings     J^^TTL^Z^LZ^I^T-^^'A 

^^  Z'  .'"l  "^""^"^  ^""^    ■=  '"  '""  '^'^'^  «'■»'  """"«"  -on°ths  (Ir^TlsHf ^D  wa^VauthSrUy  " 

^cord  with  the  intent  of  Congress  to  en-  .n  mot-es  (tTtousamls)  impose  eWnslonrexplrer3"SuneT973  ) 

courage  maximum  stabuizatlon  in  the  sta-     Offlcer 1,210        $2,658  b.  Delaying  the  fllllng  of  selected  overseas 

tlonlng  of   mUlUry  personnel.   Policies   are     Enlisted 16,014          8,609  blUets                                b  "»  ""ci-veii  overseas 

under  constont  review  to  Identify  better  ave-                                                       c.  Extending  projected  rotation  dates  of 

nues  for  meeting  mission  requirements  with                 Total 17. 234           8, 087  most  enlisted  pereonnel  for  six  months 

'  ^'i^I^S^.l"^"!""*'       ,    ^.  d.  Total  PCS  cost  savings  in  FY  73  are  »51  4  "•  Eliminating  all  except  no-cost  split  sea 

The  opportunity  u  appreciated  to  report  nuuion                      savings  in  ri  raare»si.«  j^^^^  ,^  certain  enlisted  ratings.  (Split  sea 

to  you  on  the  progress  In  decreasing  PCS  „,__                                 '  tours  for  FY  74  will  be  limited  for  retention 

moves  and  expenditures  and  to  assure  you  reasons  ) 

that  efforts  will  continue.  '■  **  ^''e  result  of  force  drawdowns,  the  s    The  Navv  helievio.  if  h».  r..,.>,.H  ••,• 

Sincerely.  Navy  has  experienced  numerous  realignment  point  that  more  smJ^ent  i^,4^I^?.^.  ? 

LXOE.BXN.O..  and  fo™,^Justment  problems.  DesplSl^ese  KSSce' resToves  anT  uSJe?  S^LI^ 

lieulenont  General.  USX,  demands   the  Navy  has  been  able  to  reduce  shore    rotation    would    be    detrlm^tal    to 

Deputy  Assutantsecretary  Of  Defense.  ?,»„^^^^;4°4"gon-.'""'"  °""' """  """■  S^^Jfess*'"'   **'"*  °'  ^'«°="='  »"*   "-^ 

Assistant  SccaxTAxr  oi-  Detensz.  Uoves           Cotts  MR  roacE 

Hon  ^^;i^^'  5£;  *^'«""'"-  ^>'  ""■  (tlumsands)  (mfUton.)  l.  Total  operational  and  rotational  moTM 

v^'^^niiT^        fticT,                                       pij^^i  year  1970 176. 6        163. 6  were  reduced  by  116.888  moves  from  FY  71  to 

wlshtnnt^  D  c                                                       ^''^  ^""  "■" '*«■ "         163. 0  FY  73.  This  Is  a  direct  result  of  Increased 

ni...    R~.™' I. .              ^                  Fiscal  year  1972 ..126.9        139.2  average  time  on  station  In  the  CONU8  and 

qu^d    .S^h  of  tte  Mm1frv'^°i^^  h't;     »''«»' ^'ar  1973 88.6        136.8  the  marked  reduction  In  the  number  of  ro- 

?,i^';dT^'o^a'tfonrS^S"Srp.S^  »•  While  the  numbers  of  moves  are  de-  T°^\^VL':^:.T^  ,T  *2'  ""'°''" 

res.  report  made  to  you  on  October  18.  ^m2,  ^"•^'"K.  the  cost  per  move  refl«,t  the  rising  ?^ete  re^u^loS^vedone  mu?ht,^TS^ 

which  outlines  the  actions  taken  to  decmuui  economic  factors  Involved.  theTrH  of  „.^„„.,                              stabUlze 

the  number  of  PCS  moves  within  the  De-  ^    '"le  following  Is  an  updated  list  of  poll-         J   nnfoAnn^lf  .™,..fl f 

partment  of  Defense.  cles  and  actions  to  constrain  the  numbS^of  „„,•  te  SaJSl   iL  S!™?      h          S^  ■""' 

.,„_  moves  to  the  minimum  that  will  allow  the  ...    ,  f ,  '^'*"«'  '°'  """e  actions.  However, 

,^                        ""^  Navy  to  maintain  Its  forcM  in  reatUneK  the  following  are  actions  which  have  resulted 

.....^"^^f"   """l"^   """    ""   "^^   "'  a    Exte^Sg  oveV;,«  sSlgl^e^  t?the  >» 'educing  PCS  moves- 

attaining  It  were  primary  considerations  In  maximum  tour  length  allowed  »  Extending  the  average  time  on  sutlon 

^ne!  'S,'^S^SL*,';!i°'"  ,""^JJ?  ^S^^Slf!""  •>   IJniltlng  the  numbers  of  dependents  for  i""  *"■?="  "''"B  reassigned  within  CONUS 

r^^r^^  H    f  ,^,      '°  ^"    Progress  enlisted  personnel  when  considering  eU^bll-  "■°"'  '^  month"  In  FT  71  to  22  months  in 

has  been  made  In  this  area.  Prom  FY  72  to  ity  for  overseas  duty          '-""»"'e™K  eugioii-  py  ,3 

^u"^"'by'^^/;Ste\he'^TIt?er,^         '■  ""  '°'^"  shortening  officer  tours  solely     ,  ".  Extending  the  average  time  on  station 

s^siHt  19""  ^^^""  p--o" ''"'""'"°"'  °' "'°"""'""''° "'  -ni°^srmrh^sir?^«°,rto"3?i^trs 
ovt^sHs-nssi  I'rioTto'TaAL^^r.o-i  4£BrFT^S-^"— "■  7h  --^^  ^'  --»- — - 

maximum  of  72  montli                       up  «)  a  e.  Extending  tour  lengths  for  commanding  been  reduced  from  76.189  In  PY  71  to  62.730 

b.  Permitting  voluntorv  extension  of  tour  °™'"- .  .  ,  In  FY  73;  however,  even  with  the  reduction 
in  long  tour  oleraew  S^  to^y  amo^«  .  L/f?^'^^,^''  *""  "^'•''  P*""-""  "'  f*,^  '°  "^^  »'">-?«'  Period,  the  total 
of  time  less  than  six  months  on  a  one-ttae  ^f^^.i  °^J?,"'"."r*"P'"*"  ^  "">  ""8"'  i"*'  "'  operational  moves  has  Increased,  as  a 
basis.                             '"""■.us  on  a  one  lune  „f  tueu-  eniutment,  but  not  to  exceed  four  direct  result  of  rising  transportation  costs. 

c.  Requiring  members  of  units  denlovinEr  ^  !i^4.-.  ....  ...  *■  Rotational  moves  to  and  from  overaeiw 

oveneirlrSlve  »  mJJimL^^'lf SoJth!  fofenlt^d  tSlnn.T'"*"'"^  °'  '*  "'*'°"^'  ^^""^  '""^  ^^O.IM  In  PY  71  to  236.?J?K 

swTjw  rwnalnlng  in  lieu  of  the  90  days  orevl-  h    pSmitt^^t!^  L  ,        t           -     .  FY  73.  The  reduction  of  03.4Ofi  moves  was 

ouBly  required.                      «ie  90  aays  preU  ^^^!^'^^;^^  "^  ^^  {t}^  <>^  f^^'^^^^  thieved   while  oversea*  strengtha  dropped 

P*'^^*^  *ho  "•  near  tta«  explrattoa  of     lesa  than  36.000.  Again,  the  total  cost  of  rotl- 
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tlonal  moves  did  not  show  a  slmUar  decline     following  estimated  cost  aavlncs  la  this  PCS 
due  to  Increaaed  rates  and  Inflationary  im-     travel  category: 


pacta  on  coet  factora. 

S.  Commanders  are  being  reminded  an- 
nually that  It  Is  Air  Force  policy  to  solicit  and 
encourage  extension  of  CONUS  stabilized 
tours  and  overseas  tours.  The  commanders 
are  advised  that  If  the  Indlvlduars  duty  per- 
formance and  conduct  was  up  to  Air  Ptorce 
standards,  approval  of  extensions  should  be 
tne  rule,  and  disapproval  the  exception.  This 
policy  has  resulted  In  over  13.000  extensions 
from  FY  73  Into  later  yeais.  This  action  alone 
has  produced  a  significant  portion  of  the 
decline  in  PCS  moves  and  will  result  In  long- 
term  savings. 

MAMJtre  coBPa 

1.  The  major  thrust  of  the  Marine  Corps: 
efforts  to  effect  farther  PCS  cost  reductions^ 
was  taken  in  conjunction  with  planned  op- 
erational moves  (CONUS  to  CONUS).  These 
were  reduced  by  about  SO*";:  during  FY  73.  Of 
the  33.306  moves  which  were  orlgln&lly  pro- 
jected, only  I3ji76  were  actually  executed. 

This  action  resulted  in : 

a.  Avoiding  PCS  coets  of  approximately  $7.0 
million. 

b.  Decreasing  the  turbulence  caused  by  PCS 
moves  for  12.030  Marines  by  extending  their 
time  on  station. 

Yoa  may  rest  assured  that  each  of  the  Mil- 
itary Services  will  continue  with  positive  to 
maximize  the  stabilization  of  mUitary  per- 
sonnel without  impairing  mission  require- 
ments. 

Your  Interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  mil- 
itary personnel  Is  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Leo  E.  Benade. 
Lieutenant  General.  U.Sjl..  Deputy  As- 
aistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 


Cast 
Seduction    In  savings 
in  mooes    thousands 


Officer   a.  006 

Enlisted .„.  I0,gio 


•3.770 
S.363 


Total    18.915  9.033 

4.  The  total  moneCary  aavlnga  attrUmtable 
to  stafalUzatloD  poUdm  for  these  travel  cate- 
gories for  FY  73  fa  taSJ  miilten. 

fl.  An  Increttse  tn  orerseas  average  tour 
lengths  in  long  tour  areas  tietweeii  FY  72 
and  FY  73,  resulted  in  tlie  following  esti- 
mated cost  savings  in  PCS  rocatk)naI  travel 
for  FT  73: 

Coet 

Keduction    in  savings 

thousands 

«10,  767 

33,047 


in  motes 

Oflteer 4.424 

Enlisted 6fi,  3M 


ASSIffTAKT  SEcaETAST  OF  DEFENSE, 

Washington.   DC.   May   27.   1974. 
Bon.  CHaUsSa  E.  Pexct. 
US.   Senate, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  SfWAToa  Peect;  Each  of  the  Military 
Services  has  furnished  Information  to  update 
the  progress  report  made  to  you  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1973.  outlining  the  efforts  made  to 
reduce  the  number  and  costs  of  Permanent 
Change  of  Station  (PCS)  moves  within  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

AHMT 

1.  The  following  constitutes  those  actions 
and  policy  changes  instituted  by  the  Army 
to  reduce  costs  and  decrease  personnel  turbu- 
lence: 

a.  In  November  1973.  the  tour  of  duty  on 
the  Army  Staff  was  extended  from  three  to 
four  years. 

b.  On  January  31.  1974.  restrictions  on  the 
maximum  period  an  individual  may  extend 
overseas  were  eliminated. 

c.  Beductlon  in  moves  and  coste  Is  Umlted 
to  PCS  rotational  travel  to  and  from  long 
tour  areas  and  to  operational  moves. 

2.  An  Increase  In  overseas  average  tour 
lengths  In  long  tour  areas  between  FY  7i  and 
FY  72  resulted  In  the  following  estimated 
cost  savings  In  PCS  rotational  travel  for  FY 
72; 

Cost 
Reduction    in  savings 
in  moves   thousands 

2^,?"    - 1.B56  $4.  MS 

Enlisted 27.370  14.  Wl 


Total    _._  29.326 


19. 


3.  Between  FY  7I  and  PY  72.  the  percent- 
age of  operational  moves  per  Army  man- 
year  declined  from  11.4%  to  9.4%  Opera- 
tional travel  is  that  travel  performed  be- 
tween Continental  United  States  (CONUS) 
duty  stations  or  wlthln/between  overseas 
commanda.  This  reducuon  resulted  In  the 


Total    60,810  43,414 

6.  Between  FY  72  and  PY  73,  the  percent- 
age of  operation  moves  per  Army  manyear 
declined  from  9.4%  to  7.3%.  Thla  reducUon  . 
resulted  in  the  following  estimated  cost  sav- 
ings m  PY  73: 

Cost 
Reduction   in  savings 
in  moves   thousands 

Officer 1,  210  $2.  666 

Enlisted :...  16,014  6,509 


Total   17,224 


8.067 

7.  Total  PCS  cost  savings  In  FY  73  ar« 
•51.4  mlllioo. 

8.  Total  PCS  cost  savings  for  FY  72  and 
FY  73  are  879.9  million. 

MATT 

1.  The  following  is  an  updated  list  of  con- 
tinuing p<^cies  and  actions  designed  for 
cost  reduction  and  to  consb^in  the  number 
of  moves  to  the  minimum  that  wUl  allow 
the  Navy  to  maintain  Its  forces  in  readiness. 

a.  Detalters  Include  estimated  move  cost 
in  the  decision  process  for  each  individual 
assignment. 

b.  Officers  in  the  grades  lieutenant  com- 
mander/commander failed  of  selection  for 
promotion  have  CONUS  Shore  Tours  defined 
aa  five  years  In  same  geographic  areas. 

c.  Unrestricted  line  officers  CONUS  Sea/ 
Shore — increased  aU  tours  aubseqaent  to  Ini- 
tial tour  an  average  of  six  months  (initiated 
lnPY73). 

d.  Washington  Tour  defined  as  minimum 
of  three  years  (Include  National  War  Col- 
lege and  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  students). 

e.  Non-Command  Screen  and  Poet  Com- 
mand Screen  Tours,  if  CONUS  abore,  set  at 
four-year  minimum. 

f.  AU  USNR  Officers  serving  three-year  ob- 
ligations and  not  career  motivated,  toured 
until  active  duty  release  date  imleaa  tour 
lengths  otherwise  directed  by  departmental 
or  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  Dtrectlves. 

g.  Rotational  policy  for  medical  officers 
serving  two-year  obligations  modified  to  in- 
crease stability  withUi  community. 

h.  Initial  tour  for  surface  warfare  junior 
officers  extended  from  18  months  to  34 
months,  and  to  36  months  In  FY  73. 

1.  Officer  tours  are  no  longer  shortened 
solely  because  of  promotion  or  non-aelectloa 
for  promotion. 

j.  Command  tour  lengths  have  been  ex- 
tended. 

k.  Temporary  duty  and  briefings  enitnite 
between  duty  stations  reduced  to  absolute 
minimum. 

1.  Newly  appointed  warrant  oOcers  not 
ordered  from  present  oommand  unlSM  no 
valid  billet  vacancy  exists  for  an  offioer  ot 
his  grade  and  designator  at  his  present 
activity. 


m.  Exceptions  to  prescribed  tour  lengths 
are  rigidly  aoreeoed  to  minimize  broken  pro- 
jected roUttop  dates. 

n.  Volmttary  towr  extensions  are  activelv 
solicited. 

o.  Concerted  efforts  to  reassign  personnel 
with  the  same  geographic  area  and  to  reduce 
cross  cotmtiT  moves. 

p.  Assign  first  term  enlisted  perwmnel  a 
tour  length  that  corresponds  to  the  length 
of  their  enlistment  not  to  exceed  four  years 

q.  Set  a  Biintmum  activity  tour  of  24 
months   foe  enlisted  personnel. 

r.  Belecttvety  deferred  transfer  of  school 
elli^ihle  persoimel  to  projected  rotation  date. 

a.  Permit  early  release  of  selected  per- 
.lonnel  who  are  near  expuation  of  enltst- 
ment  when  their  unit,  act  Ivl^  changes  loca- 
Uon  «  la  deactivated. 

t.  Limitation  on  nimibcra  of  dependents 
for  enUsted  personnel  to  be  eligible  for  orer- 
seas  duty. 

2.  Force  drawdowns  have  created  nimier- 
ous  realignment  and  force  adjustment  prob- 
lems. Even  with  these  demands,  the  Navy 
has  reduced  numtwrs  of  moves  In  other  than 
mandatory  move  categories. 

3.  The  figures  listed  below  provide  the 
latest  information  available: 

Moves  Cost 
(Thou-  {Mil- 
sands)*  lions) 

Fiscal  year  1971 I4«.  0  161  6 

Fiscal  year  1972 __  125.8  I4S  2 

Fiscal  year  1973 _     8T.9  133.0 


•Operational. 
Unit  Moves. 


Rotational    and    Organlaed 


4.  Although  numbers  of  moves  decreased 
by  40'>,  rising  economic  factors  prevented  a 
proportional  decrease  In  cost. 

5.  During  FY  73.  the  following  short-term 
cost  avoidance  actions  were  employed  to  live 
within  the  underfunded  PCS  budget, 

a.  Accompanied  Overseas  Shore  Tours  e.\- 
tended  to  six  mcmths  beyond  DoD  maximum 
for  officers  for  FY  73 — not  to  exceed  48 
months  (Proviso  ol  DoD  waiver— authority 
to  impoee  extensions  expired  SO  June  1973). 

b.  Delayed  fllllnp  selected  ovensea  bUleu 

c.  Projected  rotation  dates  extended  six 
months  for  nujst  enlisted  personnel. 

d.  EHmlnated  all  except  no-cost  split  sea 
tours  for  enlisted  deprived  ratings.  In  view 
of  retention  efforts,  the  Navy  has  "backed 
off"  to  a  poaltiou  of  limiting  split  sea  tours 
for  FT  74. 

6.  Severe  cost  avoidance  actions  taken  to 
remain  within  budgetary  constraints  dur- 
ing FY  73  depressed  moves  to  level  which  15 
lower  than  Navy  can  expect  to  sustain, 

7.  The  management  system  to  monitor  and 
couuol  the  PCS  Program  continues  to  pro- 
mote efforts  to  reduce  numbers  of  moves  and 
the  cost  per  move.  In  spite  of  these  efforts. 
Inflationary  factors  continue  to  reduce  the 
numbers  of  moves  available  for  a  ^ven  con- 
trol dollar.  Navy  has  reached  a  point  that 
more  strmgent  policy  actions  to  reduce  PCS 
moves  and  further  limit  sea.'shore  rouuon 
would  be  detrimental  to  morale,  well  being 
of  personnel  and  fleet  readiness. 


i.  The  Air  Force  has  inltUted  a  series  of 
actions  designed  to  accomplish  increased 
stability  for  members  and  their  dependents. 
These  include: 

a.  Voluntary  tour  extensions  In  CONUS 
and  overseas  are  encouraged  annually  cniere 
were  approdmauly  13.000  ectenslons  In  PY 
73  and  FY  74.) 

b.  tfajor  commands  an  required  to  re- 
strict the  number  of  PCS  moves  under  their 
jurisdiction.  (During  PY  73.  the  number  was 
decreased  by  13.154  for  an  fsrimntfd  savings 
of  815.0  mmion.) 

2.  Air  Force  PCS  Prc^rams  for  the  Fiscal 
Years  Indlcatvd  are  aa  foUowa: 
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Nombcf      Chafigt     Amount       Cfiangs 


Fiscal  ycir— 

I97I M7,0O M32.91S 

1972 732.112    -74.271    ^734     -IS.  182 

1973 712.131    -20.6W      476,379     +52.645 

1974 672.245    -39.886      519.738     +43,359 


3.  Between  FY  71  Mid  FY  74.  PCS  moves 
decreased  by  134,B38.  Part  of  this  decrease  is 
attributable   u>   overall   stren^b   reduction. 

4.  Tbe  average  time  on  station  In  CONTJS 
at  the  time  of  a  PCS  between  CONUS  loca- 
tions has  Increased  from  30.6  months  In  F? 
71  to  33  months  to  FY  74  for  officers,  and 
from  19  to  35  months  for  enlisted  personnel 
during  the  some  time  period. 

MARINE  CORPS 

1.  During  the  past  four  years,  the  Marine 
Corps  has  decreased  the  number  of  PCS 
moves  by  144.051,  In  an  effort  to  reduce  tbe 


PCS  move  expenditures.  Due  to  the  increas- 
ing rates  associated  with  transportation, 
packing  and  handling  of  household  goods,  a 
reduction  in  expenditures  has  not  been 
reaaized.  To  Illustrate  the  severity  of  the  in- 
creases, the  rate  increases  experienced  since 
1  January  1974,  are  depicted  In  the  attached 
enclosures. 

2.  If  the  number  of  moves  In  FY  74  were 
tho  same  as  FY  71.  the  PCS  budget  would 
be  •140  million.  This  Is  860  million  above 
the  880  million  approved  for  the  FY  74  budg- 
et. Increased  management  control  of  moves 
has  helped  reduced  PCS  moves  to  a  mini- 
mum, consistent  with  the  Marine  Corps" 
operational  commitment. 

In  summary,  while  the  Services  will,  of 
course,  continue  their  efforts  to  stabilize 
personnel  assignments  wherever  practicable, 
in  order  to  maintain  viable,  ready  forces, 
there  is  no  alternative  to  keeping  the  right 
people  In  the  right  Jobs  In  operational  units. 
Although  the  number  of  PSC  moves  have 
been  significantly  reduced,  complying  with 


Congressional  Intent  to  Increase  the  loca- 
tions! sUbUlty  of  military  members  and 
their  families,  the  costs  associated  with 
PCS  programs  continue  to  rise.  These 
increases  are  directly  related  to  inflation,  the 
Increases  In  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  tariff 
rates,  the  higher  cost  of  shipping  and  stor- 
ing of  household  goods  and  the  long  over- 
due Increases  In  entitlements  for  lower  grade 
enlL-^ted  personnel. 
The  actions  which  have  been  Initiated  by 
tbe  Services  are  rapidly  reaching  the  point 
where  more  stringent  policy  changes  and 
actions  to  reduce  PCS  moves  might  prove 
detrimental  to  the  moral  and  well  being  of 
personnel  and  their  dependents,  with  an 
adverse  effect  on  combat  readiness. 

I  trust  this  Information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you.  Thank  you  for  your  Interest. 

Sincerely. 

Ijo  e:.  Bknaoe. 
Lieutenant  General,  U.S.  Army.  Deputy 

Asststant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
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INEQUITABLE  TREATMENT  OP  U.S. 
CARRIERS  AT  FOREIGN  AIR- 
PORTS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  e.x- 
port  trade  of  the  United  States  is  of 
critical  Importance  to  this  cotintry's 
economy.  Our  ability  to  sell  American 
products  and  services  overseas  is  Impor- 
tant if  we  are  to  offset  the  effects  of  the 
high  level  of  imports  received  by  this 
country  each  year.  American  technology 
has  «iabled  us  to  produce  goods  and 
services  widely  in  demand  around  the 
world  and  we  must  market  them  to  the 
maximum. 

The  airlines  of  the  United  States  are 
a  major  contributor  to  the  export  pro- 
gram of  this  country.  In  1973.  U.S.  air- 
lines .sold  approximately  SI  billion  worth 
of  air  transport  services  to  the  citizens 
of  foreign  countries.  This  contribution 
to  oiu-  export  trade  Is  essential  and  Its 
expansion  should  be  encouraged  wher- 
ever possible.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  this 
contribution  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
$1.7  biUion  worth  of  air  transport  serv- 
ices that  Americans  purchased  from  for- 
eign airlines  last  year.  Foreign  carriers 
have  been  able  to  tap  the  American  mar- 
ket to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the 
American  airlines  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish overseas. 


I  do  not  believe  that  this  adverse  bal- 
ance is  caused  by  a  shortcoming  in  the 
U,S.  carriers.  They  are  highly  competi- 
tive and  market  their  services  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible, 

I  believe  there  are  other  reasons  which 
prevent  our  airlines  from  competing  on 
an  equal  basis  with  foreign  carriers.  Your 
Aviation  Subcommittee  has  been  hold- 
ing hearings  in  which  a  whole  range  of 
unfair  competitive  practices  used  by  for- 
eign governments  and  foreign  carriers 
have  been  revealed.  Unlike  the  situation 
in  the  United  States  where  foreign  air- 
lines have  free  and  open  access  to  the 
lucrative  American  International  trans- 
portation market,  all  too  frequently  our 
airlines  face  artlflcial  restraints  which 
inhibit  them  from  competing, 

I  believe  the  Members  of  this  body 
should  be  aware  of  the  difficulties  facing 
U.S.  airline  companies  In  their  effort  to 
market  their  services  abroad.  One  such 
problem  revealed  by  the  hearings  Is  the 
wide-spread  preference  given  to  the  for- 
eign government-owned  and  controlled 
monopoly  airlines  at  airports  in  their 
own  country.  These  advantages  range 
from  reductions  In  rentals,  free  advertis- 
ing, preferential  gate  space,  nearly  total 
control  over  terminal  space  and  rentals, 
air  trafBc  control  preferences,  and  mo- 


nopolies for  the  handling  of  ground  serv- 
ices. At  some  airports  such  as  Madrid 
and  Rome,  UJS,  airlines  are  at  the  com- 
plete mercy  of  the  national  carrier  as  far 
as  space  in  the  airport  terminal  Is  con- 
cerned. In  Madrid  expansion  of  Iberia  is 
carried  out  at  the  cost  of  space  for  U.S. 
carriers  which  are  moved  even  further 
into  the  comer  than  they  have  been  be- 
fore. A  similar  situation  exists  in  Rome. 
In  Belgium,  in  Greece,  In  Japan,  and 
many  other  cotmtries  the  foreign  na- 
tional flag  carrier  Is  given  total  prefer- 
ence. This  is  quite  contrary  to  the  situ- 
ation foreign  airlines  find  when  they 
come  to  the  United  States  where  all  car- 
riers are  treated  equally  at  airports  and 
no  preferences  given. 

One  particularly  sore  point  revealed  by 
a  recent  Civil  Aeronautics  study  Is  the 
existence  of  a  monopoly  in  the  foreign 
national  carrier  to  do  all  of  ground 
handling  for  foreign  airlines  operating 
to  that  country.  In  countries  such  as  Ar- 
gentina, Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  Mex- 
ico, US,  airlines  must  use  the  services  of 
the  monopoly  if  they  do  not  handle 
themselves.  The  same  is  true  In  Belgium, 
Brazil,  China,  Costa  Rica,  Greece,  Iran, 
Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan— the  list 
goes  on  and  on. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  kind 
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of  service  that  is  given  to  a  U.S.  ah-line        To  those  of  you.  my  colleagues  and 
by  the  foreign  carrier  If  Its  own  flights    other  readers  who  had  the  privilege  of 


are  being  serviced  at  the  same  time.  Our 
airlines  are  subjected  to  Inferior  service, 
substantial  delays,  and  must  pay  exorbi- 
tant fees  for  the  privilege  of  receiving 
this  kind  of  service.  In  some  countries, 
if  a  U,8.  airline  desires  to  provide  Its 
own  services,  a  royalty  fee  is  exacted 
from  them  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so. 
This  fee  Is  then  turned  over  to  the  na- 
tional carrier  to  compensate  for  their 
Inability  to  obtain  the  contractual  serv- 
ices with  the  U.S.  airline. 

Foreign  governments  and  foreign  air- 
lines work  hand  in  hand  to  exact  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  VS.  carriers  o.oer- 
stlng  to  their  countries.  The  U,S.  (Gov- 
ernment has  not,  for  the  most  part,  taken 
adequate  initiatives  to  Insure  equal  treat- 
ment for  our  own  airUnes. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  we  have  an  ad- 
verse balance  in  our  effort  to  sell  our 
airline  services  overseas?  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  our  carriers  flnd  it  a  constant 
up-hill  battle  to  hold  their  own  when 
they  are  competing  not  only  with  well- 
equipped  and  well-flnanced  foreign  air- 
lines but  also  their  owners,  the  foreign 
national  governments? 

If  our  carriers  are  forced  to  provide 
Inferior  service  at  airports  because  of 
lack  of  space,  high  fees  and  preferential 
treatment  given  to  the  foreign  national 
carrier,  how  can  they  be  expected  to  at- 
tract passengers? 

This  Is  a  clear  example  of  the  unfair 
atmosphere  in  which  our  airlines  flnd 
themselves  and  they  have  had  precious 
little  help  from  U,S.  Government  agen- 
cies and  departments  who  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  Insure  equal  treatment  for 
our  alrUnes.  Your  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee Is  determined  that  it  will  do  every- 
thing in  Its  power  to  have  these  depart- 
ments and  agencies  wake  up  and  begin 
to  assert  themselves  on  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
industry.  I  beUeve  it  is  only  fair  that  our 
airlines  be  given  an  equal  opportunity  to 
compete.  I  believe  that  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment that  denies  our  carriers  such 
equal  opportunity  should  do  so  with  the 
knowledge  that  its  airline's  operations 
to  the  United  States  will  be  placed  in 
jeopardy. 

The  Aviation  Subcommittee  is  now 
considering  legislation  in  which  the  Con- 
gress will  give  clear  policy  direction  to 
have  these  problems  dealt  with,  promptly 
and  firmly.  I  am  hopeful  of  bringing  this 
legislation  before  the  Senate  in  the  very 
near  future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JEROME  "DIZZY"  DEAN 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  Just 
last  week  one  of  the  great  heroes  of 
American  athletics  passed  away.  That 
was  Dizzy  Dean.  We  who  have  lived 
through  his  era  and  who  marveled  at  his 
proficiency  and  those  of  us  who  knew  him 
personally  in  the  years  following  felt  a 
very  keen,  personal  loss.  I  read  many  of 
the  columns  on  him  that  appeared  in  the 
Eastern  press,  all  of  them  accurate,  all  of 
them  good,  but  I  think  that  the  best  story 
of  all  about  Dizzy  appeared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  on  July  19  under  the  by- 
line of  Jim  Murray  who  I  consider  to  be 
one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  sports 
writers. 


living  through  this  great  period  of  Amer 
lean  sports,  I  urge  that  you  read  this 
touching  and  accurate  article.  Therefore, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

He  Neves  Geew  Up 
(By  Jim  Mur»y) 
Well,  we're  aU  10  years  oWer  today.  Dizzy 
Dean  Is  dead.  And  1934  Is  gooe  forever.  An- 
other part  of  our  youtu  fled.  Tou  look  In  the 
mirror  atid  the  small  boy  no  longer  smiles 
back  at  you.  Just  that  sad  old  man.  The 
Gashouse  Gang  Is  now  a  duet. 

Dizzy  died  tbe  other  day  at  the  age  of  1 1 
or  12.  The  uttlc  boy  in  aU  of  us  died  with 
him. 

Dizzy  was  not  your  manufactured  Ameri- 
can eccentric.  He  waa  the  real  article.  He 
came  out  of  a  time  and  a  place,  the  Qrap^- 
ol-Wrath  America,  that  today's  two-cars-tn- 
the-garage,  televlslan-aenal  America  cannot 
even  conceive. 

The  part  of  the  country  that  spawned  Dizzy 
•Dean  also  gave  delivery  to  Bonnie  and  (Tlyde, 
Baby  Pace  Nelson,  the  Joads,  Jukes,  Huey 
Longs,  the  share.croppmg  20s,  Dust  Bowl 
30s,  Brother  can  you  spare  a  dime,  Eddie 
Cantor  on  Sunday  night.  Father  CoughUn, 
NRA,  breadline  America. 

I  once  had  an  editor  who  Insisted  Dizzy 
Dean  was  the  Invention  of  a  St.  Louis  news- 
paperman named  J.  Roy  Stockton,  but  not 
even  Ring  Lartlner  could  dream  up  a  Dizzy 
Dean.  He  had  a  third-grade  education.  In  hla 
own  language,  and,  fortunately  for  all  of  ue, 
he  never  grew  up,  I  don't  think  anyone  ever 
saw  him  scowl.  I'm  positive  he  died  laughing. 
Or  eatmg. 

He  got  In  the  Hall  of  Fame  because  he  was 
Dizzy  Dean.  He  only  won  150  games.  But  he 
won  them  In  a  little  over  five  years.  The  only 
right-handed  pitcher  I  have  ever  seen  who 
was  any  better  was  Satchel  Paige.  It  tells  you 
a  lot  about  Dizzy  when  you  know  he  was  one 
of  the  few.  If  not  only,  white  pitchers  who 
cheerfully  went  on  barnstorming  tours  with 
Satch. 

Dizzy  never  knew  for  sure  what  his  right 
name  was  or  where  or  when  he  was  born.  He 
chopped  cotton,  ate  sowbelly  and  went  bar«- 
foot  tUl  he  was  old  enough  to  Join  the  Army, 
Someone  gave  htm  a  baseball  and  it  was  like 
giving  Caesar  a  sword  or  Napoleon  a  cannon. 
He  was  as  vain  as  a  movie  scar,  as  anUahle 
as  a  dolphin.  He  pitched  for  $3,000  a  year  in 
that  Depression  time  and  won  20  games.  He 
used  to  laugh  at  the  hitters,  "Son,"  he  once 
asked  a  bitter  he'd  struck  out  all  day,  "what 
kind  of  a  pitch  would  you  like  to  miss?" 

In  the  World  Scries  of  1934,  when  Hank 
Greenberg,  one  of  the  feared  sluggers  of  the 
American  League,  came  to  bat,  0  for  4  against 
Dizzy  in  the  final  game,  Dizzy  went  to  the 
manager,  Frankle  Prlscb.  "What  kind  of  a 
pitch  did  you  say  he  like  to  hit?"  "High,  In- 
side fastball.  Don't  throw  him  none,"  said 
Prlsch. 

Dizzy  threw  him  a  high,  mslde  fastball. 
Greenberg  singled  to  center.  Frlsch  screamed, 
"What'd  you  do  that  for?"  "I  was  beginning 
to  think  be  couldn't  hit  nothm'."  said  Dizzy 
serenely. 

The  late  Detroit  columnist.  Doc  Green, 
tells  of  the  time  Dizzy  reported  that  the  peo- 
ple who  scouted  him  thought  he  was  left- 
handed.  "That  was  because  they  seen  me 
killing  squirrels  with  stones  th'owmg  left- 
handed.  If  I'd  of  th'owed  right-handed  I 
would  have  squashed  them." 

Dizzy  let  death  dig  In  on  him,  something 
no  other  batter  could  do.  His  life,  like  hla 
career,  was  too  short.  He  was  still  a  eo-year- 
old  barefoot  boy  when  be  died. 


But,  for  one  brief  shining  afternoon  In 
1934,  be  brought  a  Joy  to  that  dreary  tune 
when  meet  we  needed  It. 

Dizzy  Dean.  It's  Impossible  to  say  without 
a  smUe.  But,  then,  who  wants  to  try?  If  I 
know  Dlz,  heU  be  calling  God  "prodner " 
someplace  today.  I  hope  there's  golf  courses 
or  a  card  game  or  a  slugger  who's  a  sucker 
for  a  low  outside  fastbau  for  old  Dlz.  He 
might  have  been  wbiu  baseball's  all  about. 


PROTECTION  OF  'WETLANDS 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  WUllam 
B.  Saxbe,  delivered  a  memorable  and 
hard-hitting  speech  on  the  importance 
of  protecting  our  national  wetlands.  Our 
good  friend  and  former  colleague  spoke 
before  the  Conference  on  the  Protection 
of  the  Gull  Coast  Wetlands  in  Tarpon 
Springs,  Fla.,  on  July  18.  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  Bill  Saxbe  has  lost  none  of 
his  straightforward,  tell-it-llke-lt-ls  ap- 
proach toward  the  Issues  of  our  time. 

The  Attorney  CJeneral  told  the  Con- 
ference : 

If  we  fall  to  save  the  wetlands,  we  will 
be  losing  more  than  an  economic  and  aes- 
thetic asset  that  can  never  be  re-created.  The 
loss  may  also  signal  an  Impending  and  crush* 
Ing  defeat  In  the  larger  eHort  to  maintain 
an  environment  tliat  civilized  man  can  In- 
habit. 

Mr.  President,  this  warning  is  right  on 
target.  The  wetlands  are  vital  to  our  fu- 
ture. Some  75  percent  of  our  Nation's 
commercial  fish  and  shellfish  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  preservation  of  the 
wetlands  for  their  survival.  And  these 
wetland  areas  are  absolutely  essential  to 
the  purity  of  oiir  ground  water  and  sub- 
surface water  supplies.  If  they  disappear, 
the  whole  delicate  balance  of  the  en- 
vironment would  be  upset.  The  potential 
of  the  coastal  and  ocean  Etreas  would  be 
imalterably  destroyed.  We  destroy  the 
wetlands  at  our  peril.  Yet  destroy  them 
we  do. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  under  the 
Attorney  <3eneral's  vigorous  leadership, 
is  fighting  to  preserve  the  wetlands,  and 
Federal  prosecutors  have  been  told  to 
stop  the  despoiling  of  these  lands. 
Whereas  2  years  ago  there  were  less 
than  two  dozen  wetlands  cases  in  the 
Justice  Department,  we  already  have  151 
this  year, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Attorney  (General's  address 
to  the  Conference  on  the  Protection  of 
the  Gulf  Coast  Wetlands  be  printed  In 
its  entirety  in  the  Ricord,  along  with  a 
July  19  article  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  detailing  the  efforts  of  the  Justice 
Department  in  this  area.  And  I  recom- 
mend the  Attorney  General's  address  to 
my  colleagues  as  an  excellent  analysis  of 
the  problem  and  as  testimony  to  the  ad- 
mirable efforts  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  one  of  the  truly  Important  mat- 
ters affecting  the  well-being  of  each  and 
every  American. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Addsbss  bt  Hok,  Wzluam  b,  Saxse 
I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  today  as  you 
begin  the  work  of  this  important  conference. 
The  development  of  more  effective  ways  to 
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preserve  ihe  vlt*J  wetltinds  of  the  OuU  Coast 
states  will  be  b  significant  contribution  to 
the  well  being  of  the  entire  Nation. 

All  of  you  have  a  keen  Interest  in  conserva- 
tion but  your  work  In  the  coming  months 
will  transcend  the  elates  you  represent.  In 
very  tangible  va}3.  the  Bucceascs  or  faUures 
of  the  efforts  tn  the  Oulf  atatee  wlU  help  to 
set  the  paturn  for  other  regions  In  the  coun- 
try. 

One  reason  r  have  looked  forward  to  at- 
tending this  meeting  is  that  I  have  a  great 
interest  tn  conserratton.  Long  before  it  be- 
came fashionable,  people  In  rural  areas  knew 
the  real  benefits  of  conservation — particu- 
larly soli  conservation.  Since  I  come  from 
a  rural  Hrea.  the  value  of  conservation  and 
environmental  protection  have  been  readily 
apparent  to  me. all  of  my  life. 

But  In  addition.  I  now  have  the  special 
opportunity  aa  the  Attorney  General  to  Join 
you  tn  helping  to  enforce  laws  designed  to 
protect  ixnporUnc  but  fmgUe  links  In  the 
ecology. 

Prom  my  perspective,  preservation  of  the 
wetlands  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  Serious 
Inroads  already  have  been  made.  And  If 
present  trends  continue,  the  wetlands  will 
have  been  gravely  diminished  a  decade  from 
now.  If  we  do  nothing,  we  face  the  very  real 
prospect  that  at  some  point,  they  n\ay  prac- 
tically vanish  except  for  modcit  park  areas. 
Whether  they  ore  saved  to  tiecorae  a  per- 
petual resource  depends  In  I&rge  measure  on 
us  and  our  counterparts  throughout  the  na- 
tion. A  great  daal  also  hinges  on  how  effec- 
tively we  Inform  all  segments  of  the  public 
and  business  community  about  the  nature 
of  the  present  crisis  while  enlisting  their 
responsible  support. 

No  single  segment  of  society  will  be  able 
to  preserve  the  wetlands  by  Itself,  no  more 
than  a  lone  ijegmeat  can  solve  other  environ- 
mental penia. 

The  Issues  are  of  mjch  magnitude  that  they 
require  a  Joint  effort— by  government  at  all 
levels,  by  industry  and  landowners,  and  by 
the  general  public. 

What  is  In  Jeopardy  Is  not  merely  the  scenic 
view  of  ocean  frontage  or  laXesbore— as  im- 
portant OS  they  are. 

The  wetlands  represent  far  more.  They  are 
an  Irreplacieable  resourcj.  And  In  turn,  they 
are  pan  of  a  threaieiied  environment  In 
which  some  detect  dangers  not  only  to  our 
way  of  life  but  to  the  very  existence  of  life. 

In  his  book.  The  Ctosing  Circle.  Barry  Com- 
moner discussed  some  of  the  perils  facing  the 
nation  with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar.  They 
Include:  rivers  and  lakes  twins  polluted;  the 
air  poisoned;  foreatc  being  stripped;  farm- 
land dangerously  mlstised  and  eroded;  wild- 
life being  destroyed. 

Be  summed  it  up  In  these  somber  words: 
The  environmental  crisis  Is  a  signal  of  ap- 
proaching catastrophe. " 

The  struggle  to  preserve  the  environment 
does  not  depend  only  on  saving  the  wetlands. 
Prompt  and  meaningful  solutions  must  be 
found  for  a  hoet  of  problems:  The  pernicious 
effects  of  pesticides  and  chemicals,  automo- 
bile and  Industrial  pollution;  sewage;  and 
even  some  fertilizers. 

However,  If  we  fail  to  save  the  weMands. 
we  wUl  be  losing  more  iban  an  economic  and 
aesthecic  asset  that  can  never  be  re-created. 
Tlie  loss  may  also  signal  an  Impending  and 
crushing  defeat  tn  the  larger  effort  to  main- 
tain an  environment  that  civilised  man  can 
Inhabit. 

Though  the  Department  of  Justice  is  not 
involved  In  environmental  research,  part  of 
our  law  enforcement  refipon.«;lbillty  does  re- 
late to  our  natural  resources.  Science  has  long 
warned  us  about  the  growing  threat  to  the 
environment — including  the  wetlands. 

As  you  know,  wetlands  Is  a  broad  term. 
It  really  means  any  ana  that  ts  covered 
by  water  at  least  part  of  the  Ume.  And  It 
includes  areas  along  our  coaatUuea.  bays, 
estu&riea,  rlvefs^  cr««ks.  lakes,  marshes,  and 
swampa. 


Each  category  is  threatened  to  some  ex- 
tent. But  It  la  the  areas  that  are  on  or  near 
the  oceans  that  I  wish  to  discuss  with  you 
now. 

Biologists  are  among  the  most  practical 
men  of  science.  They  tell  us  tluit  the  coastal 
wetlands  and  estuaries  are  essential  for  the 
survival  of  perhaps  three-fourths  of  our 
commercial  fish  and  shellRsh  The  bulk  of 
coastal  game  fish  also  are  dependent  on  the 
wetlands,  which  serve  as  both  spawning  and 
feeding  grounds.  If  the  wetlands  vanish,  so 
do  those  fish. 

Biologists  contend  It  Is  not  necessary  to  de- 
stroy all  of  the  wetlands  before  the  cycle  of 
life  for  fish  is  destroyed.  It  is  enough  to 
merely  reduce  the  wetlands  to  a  certain 
point — and  then  the  flsh  are  gone.  No  one 
knows  exactly  what  that  breaking  point  la 
or  when  we  may  reach  it. 

But  It  is  something  that  a-e  better  not 
gamble  on— not  if  we  care  anything  for  our 
future. 

One  survey  showed  that  -even  percent  of 
the  nations  estuary  marshlands  were  lort 
from  1947  to  19ff7  to  Industrial,  commercial, 
and  re«identla1  development.  Another  etUUy 
published  In  1969  said  that  New  York  State 
had  Io5t  28  percent  of  its  coastal  weUands 
In  a  15-year  period.  In  that  same  time.  Con- 
nectlcufs  wetlands  shrank  by  21  percent. 

A  more  recent  biut^v.  published  lost  year, 
said  that  California  had  lost  67  percent  of 
Its  marshland  to  commercial  and  Industrial 
use.  It  added  that  Louisiana  was  losing  more 
than  16  square  miles  of  marshland  a  year. 

Some  might  ask:  Who  needs  flah?  WeU. 
we  do.  Its  a  vital  source  of  protein  in  a  world 
where  the  food  supply  shrinks  each  year 

This  point  was  perhaps  made  most  harshly 
last  year  In  the  su»  of  the  anchovy  catch 
from  the  sea  off  Peru  The  fish  meal  made 
from  anchovies  is  one  of  the  world's  leading 
sotirces  of  protein  and  has  been  a  major  sup- 
plier of  poultry  and  livestock  feed. 

But  in  1973  the  anchovy  catch  was  only 
two  mUJlon  tons— a  staggering  drop  from 
catches  of  up  to  12  million  tona  In  prertoua 
years. 

As  this  protein  vanished,  shortages  were 
triggered  in  turn  In  soybeans  and  other  feed 
grains  which  are  used  as  substitutes  In  the 
United  States  and  other  notions.  F*ed  grain 
prices  row  dramatically,  as  did  poultry  and 
other  livestock  prices. 

Some  scientists  maintain  that  subtle 
changes  In  ocean  currents  may  have  been 
partially  responsible  for  the  decline  of  the 
anchovies.  But  there  also  is  speculation  that 
It  may  have  been  a  simpler  cause — over- 
fishing that  destroyed  brood  stock. 

In  the  United  States,  commercial  catches 
of  some  flsh  also  have  declined  sharply. 

California  fl&bermen  once  caught  up  to  1.6 
billion  potinds  of  Paclflc  sordines  a  year— but 
today  there  are  virtually  none  And  the  na- 
tion's salmon  catch  Is  one-third  of  what  It 
van  30  years  ago. 

In  some  cases,  over-fishing  has  been  the 
key  factor  In  the  declines.  In  other  tnsUuces 
however,  pollution  and  dams  have  been  major 
causes. 

Given  enough  excesses—the  destruction 
of  flsh.  the  ruination  of  cropland— we  could 
at  some  point  begin  to  face  food  shortages 
on  a  scale  that  has  caused  widespread  death 
and  suffering  m  other  nations. 

We  need  the  wetlands  for  other  reosona 
aa  well. 

In  the  face  of  diminishing  wlldlUe  re- 
sources, wfl  must  become  more  aware  that 
tbe  wetlands  also  nurture  and  support  a 
variety  of   birds  and   animals. 

To  cite  oaly  one  example,  every  duck 
hunter  faces  the  prospect  of  ducks  and  geeae 
disappearing  if  the  wetlands  are  destroyed. 
Every  sport  Baherman  must  realize  there 
may  come  a  day  when  his  rod  will  be  futile 
If  the  twin  threats  of  wetlands  destruction 
and  water  pollution  work  their  uiumatv 
•vlU. 
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Thrss  who  have  no  concern  for  commercial 
fish  supplies  or  for  wildlife  preservation 
might  look  at  wetlands  destruction  tn  an- 
other way. 

As  more  and  more  shoreline  Is  developed, 
the  pollution  from  homes  and  factories  tends 
to  increase — particularly  from  aewage  and 
industrial  wastes. 

If  anyone  doubt£  the  Impact  of  pollution, 
they  should  look  this  summer  at  the  beaches 
on  oceans,  lakes,  or  rivers  which  are  closed 
to  swimming. 

And  why  are  they  uoaafe?  Because  pollu- 
tion breeds  disease — disease  that  can  at- 
tack anyone.  You  don't  even  have  to  go  into 
the  water  to  become  a  potential  victim. 

Many  dangers  spring  from  a  variety  of  pol- 
lution. 

Only  last  week,  the  Public  Health  Senica 
warned  American  travelers  to  avoid  swim- 
ming in  water  contaminated  with  human 
sewage  off  beaches  In  Portugal  because  of 
an  outbreak  of  cholera. 

Mercury  poisoning  has  struck  In  several 
parts  of  the  world  In  recent  years.  One  out- 
break killed  46  persons  in  Japan  after  they 
had  eaten  contaminated  fish,  and  others 
suffered  permanent  brain  damage.  There  has 
been  a  growing  body  of  evidence  that  a 
variety  of  pollution  reaching  the  sea  can  have 
an  adverse  Impact  on  both  aquatic  and 
human  life. 

Some  scientists  feel  that  even  the  oceans 
may  not  be  the  self-su.<italnUig  resource  that 
most  once  considered  them  to  be.  It  la  pos- 
sible that  they  also  may  be  damped  beyond 
recall. 

By  building  wall-to-wall  housing  devel- 
opments and  Industrial  installations  along 
the  coastlines,  we  run  the  rlsJc  of  dumping 
such  unprecedented  amounts  of  effluents  into 
the  seas  that  the  offshore  waters  could  be- 
come basins  of  sludge.  They  would  be  devoid 
of  aquatic  life  but  rich  cesspools  for  the 
growth  of  disease. 

There  already  are  signs  of  substantial  dam- 
age to  the  sea  In  some  areas.  Several  reporta 
during  the  past  few  years  Indicate  that  a 
large  section  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  off  New 
York  Is  badly  polluted  from  the  wholesala 
dumping  of  all  kinds  of  waste. 

In  terms  of  the  environment,  oceans  might 
be  viewed  as  merely  large  lakes.  And  we  all 
know  what  has  happened  to  our  own  Great 
Lakes.  Not  many  years  ago,  moet  people 
maintained  that  they  were  too  large  to  be 
spoiled.  Now  we  read  periodlcaUy  that  they 
are  dying  or  declining. 

As  I  tick  off  these  problems,  you  may  bs 
struck  by  the  same  thought  that  has 
occurred  to  me.  nature  Is  no  longer  being 
destroyed  by  Inches,  but  by  square  miles. 

Aside  from  marine  life,  coastal  wettanda 
benefit  the  nation  in  other  ways.  Studies 
have  shown  that  In  some  areas  they  help  to 
replenish  supplies  of  ground  water.  Interior 
Department  reports  say  they  also  provide  a 
natural  barrier  to  diminish  the  effect*  of 
storms  and  often  prevent  ocean  water  from 
contaminating  supplies  of  sub-stirface  drink- 
ing water. 

At  sonle  point,  what  happens  to  the  en- 
vironment begins  to  affect  every  person  la 
this  country— whether  they  realize  It  or  not. 
Destruction  of  the  wetlands  does  more  than 
destroy  these  marvels  of  nature.  Another 
domino  In  the  ecology  topples,  leading  in 
turn  to  other  disasters. 

After  all  the  arguments  on  the  basis  of 
health  and  food  and  economy  have  been 
summoned  on  the  side  of  wetlands  preserva- 
tion, one  final  point  remains  to  be  made. 

It  was  perhaps  stated  best  by  Aldo  Leopold, 
a  forcoer  and  naluraJlst,  In  a  book  called  A 
Sand  County  Almanac. 

Leopold  aald,  in  these  words:  ".  ,  .  the  op- 
portunity to  see  geese  Is  more  Important 
than  television,  and  th«  chanoe  to  find  a 
pasque-flower  is  a  right  aa  Inalienable  as 
free  speech. . . ." 

Leopold  was  not  a  man  hlddeo  away  la 
•11  iTory  tower.  He  q>ent  much  of  ttia  llf» 
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In  wilderneee  areas,  and  was  an  ardent  hunter 
and  flsherman.  B«  recognized,  more  clearly 
than  moet,  that  resources  have  to  be  nur- 
tured carefully.  And  he  knew  that  the  wlae 
preservation  of  wildlife  and  the  areas  that 
give  them  life  can  meen  their  existence  ixi 
perpetuity.   But  he  also   was  deeply  aware 


Por  It  U  up  to  every  segment  of  our  society 
to  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  our  re- 
aourcee.  To  be  successful,  environmental  pro- 
tection has  to  be  a  Joint  effort.  And  a  co- 
operative spirit  must  permeate  all  of  the 
law  enforcement  efforts  carried  out  by  local. 
state,  and  Federal  governments  If  we  are  to 


that  once  diminished,  a  cycle  leading  to  the     preserve  the  wetlands 

extinction  of  a  ^ecJes  may  begin  to  develop.         i  believe  It  la  fair  to  say  that  these  efforts 


ing  developmenta.  industrial  parks,  sites  for 
nuclear  power  plantj;,  and  even  grazing 
groimds  for  cattle. 

I  am  determined  that  all  of  the  needed 
resources  will  be  available  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  move  swiftly  and  reso- 
lutely In  the  courts  In  wetlands  cases.  Since 
the   bulk  of    this  litigation   falls  upon   the 


Tnd  t^  i^frj^n  th«77/oTfJr!r  w   "^^^'^P;         ^  ^e^^^e  it  IB  fair  to  say  that  these  efforts     United   Statee   Attorneys.   I   am  requesting 
iteltT  irrevocable  turn  of     thus  far  have  been  too  limited  in  scope  and      that  they  give  a  major Vrlorl^^om^^tion 

lacking  in  proper  coordination.  As  a  result.      Involving  the  wetlands— In  every  port  of  the 
vast  areas  of  this  Irreplaceable  resource  have      country, 
been  destroyed.  \t  we  took  at  the  rectnt  past.  It  Is  easy 

My  purpoee  in  making  these  remarks  IB  to  see  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  mutual 
not  to  find  fault.  There  Is  enough  of  that  to  stisplcion  between  conservationists  and  land 
go  around  and  last  all  of  us  a  long  time,  developers 
My  point  is  that  we  simply  have  to  do  a 
better  job — and  I  stress  that  I  am  most  par- 
ticularly talking  about  the  Department  of 
Justice  doing  a  better  Job. 

As  you  know,  the  law  requires  that  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  must  approve  any 


There  are  many  instances  where  this  has 
already  happened.  While  they  are  unpleasant. 
they  should  be  a  constant  spur  to  us  so  that 
tragedies  of  greater  magnitude  can  be  pre- 
vented. 

Many  of  us  read  newspaper  stories  last 
month  that  the  stuffed  remains  of  Martha, 
the  last  Passenger  Pigeon,  were  being  shipped 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  an  exhibit 
In  Cincinnati. 

These  birds   once   existed — and   not   that 


long  ago-by  th.  unto.d  mUl.on.  untu  they     pToTecr^'-^l-tir  w^.ul^'i.  « 'dS""^  or  flS 
were  slauehtered  and  thA  r  f»<Miina  (rTT»i.r,/*o      ....'      .___,. ^  _       ..  .    •  ^      "^_"*_  "" 


were  slaughtered  and  their  feeding  grounds 
destroyed.  As  bad  as  that  was.  it  was  an 
ominous  sign  of  worse  things  to  come. 

The  list  of  endangered  species  of  wUdlife — 
both  birds  and  animals — Is  growing,  pish  re- 
sources  have  declined   in   alarming  ways 

ranging  from  the  runs  of  salmon  on  the  West 
Coast  to  a  variety  of  once-abundant  species 
In  the  Great  Lakes. 

Again  I  come  back  to  the  wetlands  and  to 
something  Leopold  said:  "One  of  the  fastest 
shrinking  categories  of  wilderness  Is  coast- 
lines ...  No  single  kind  of  wilderness  ts  more 
Intimately  Interwoven  with  history,  and  none 
nearer  the  point  of  complete  disappearance." 

Aa  we  go  about  our  work  here,  we  should 


them,  or  to  build  anything  on  them.  It  falls 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  to  represent  the 
Government  In  the  event  a  court  suit  stems 
from  the  Corps'  refusal  to  grant  a  permit  for 
wetlands  work.  We  also  have  the  reqwnsl- 
bliity  to  bring  criminal  or  civil  actions  when 
such  work  Is  done  without  a  penult — and 
this  sort  of  twentieth  century  buccaneering 
is  much  too  prevalent. 

Two  years  ago.  the  Department  waa 
proceoGlng  only  21  cases  relating  to  the  wet- 
lands. By  June  of  1973.  the  total  had  grown 
to  96  cases.  And  by  last  month,  there  were 
151  such  cases  in  progress — 50  criminal  and 
101  civil  actions. 

The  growing  number  of  cases  represents 


Developers  often  feel  that  any  effort  to 
preserve  the  wetlands  means.  In  effect,  a  ban 
on  all  new  projects. 

Conservationists  frequently  believe  that  all 
developers  feel  that  ownership  gives  them  a 
blank  check  for  any  actions — no  matter  how 
harmful  to  the  environment. 

Let.  me  reiterate  that  I  believe  it  Is  possible 
to  have  careful  planning  in  land  use  so  that 
we  can  achieve  both  measured  growth  and 
conservation.  But  it  will  take  every  ounce  of 
energy  that  the  state,  local,  and  Federal 
governments  can  muster.  The  Job  wlU  not  be 
done  this  year  or  next.  In  a  aetue.  it  will 
require  hard  work  on  the  part  of  all  for 
decades.  But  we  can  and  must  start  now  to 
do  a  better  Job. 

The  problems  exist  virtually  everywhere. 

In  San  Francisco  Bay.  for  example,  fllilng 
for  everything  from  housing  tracts  to  gar- 
bage dumps  has  gone  on  for  years. 

On  the  Oregon  Coast,  the  Department  won 


Agency — which  takes  part  In  each  hearing 
for  a  wetlands  application.  The  Department 
of  Interior  Is  now  directly  Involved  in  in- 
vestigating cases  and  in  providing  expert 
biologists  as  witnesses. 

As  the  case  statistics  show,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  also  become  much  more 
aware  of  Its  responsibilities. 

Our  Land  and  Natural  Resources  Division 

ifE=;S~^^"-  iSS^»--^s-  ^rS^^^~^--^ 

holding  a  series  of  conferences  with  SUte 
ana  local  officials  as  well  as  with  other 
Federal  agencies  on  wetlands  preservation. 

The  meeting  we  are  attending  today  Is  the 
most  ambitious  thus  far  of  a  conference 
schedule  that  already  has  Included  in-depth 
discussions  along  the  PaclSc  Coast  and  In 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  It  Is  Ukely  that 


book  published  nearly  30  years  ago.  The  dan. 
ger  signals  have  been  hoisted  for  a  very  long 
time,  but  too  few  have  paid  attention. 

I  know  we  all  agree  that  needless  damage 
to  wildlife  areas  has  been  extensive.  But  I  am 
equally  cerUIn  we  share  a  conviction  that 
total  disaster  can  and  must  be  averted.  That 
is  why  we  are  all  here.  But  time  is  growlnc 
short. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  are  a  number 
of  promising  signs  that  we  may  tie  able  to 


Recently,  the  Department  won  a  wetlands 
suit  against  a  developer  tn  Georgia.  The  court 
required  that  the  salt  msrsh  area  which  had 
been  filled  to  be  completely  restored. 

Not  long  ago.  the  Department  brought  suit 
against  a  developer  In  Maryland  who  was 
filling  in  tidelands  without  a  permit  for  a 
housing  development. 

Not  long  ago  there  were  press  reports  that 
foreign  investors  have  purchased  large  tracts 


more  aware  than  It  was  Ave  or  ten  years  ago 
of  the  need  for  conservation  and  protection 
of  the  environment. 

The  Federal  government  in  the  last  few 
years  has  begun  moving  in  unprecedented 
ways  to  combat  a  wide  range  of  problems. 

Congress  has  created  a  substantial  amount 
of  Important  legislation  tn  the  environ- 
mental area.  One  of  the  bills  It  enacted  into 
law  not  long  ago,  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act.  has  particular  relevance  to  the 
wetlands. 


velopment  will  continue.  This  la  particularly 
true  as  the  Nation  seeks  new  sites  for  power 
plants,  for  resorts,  and  fur  farming  and  live- 
stock operations. 

Nuclear  power  plants  are  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  Nation's  future  growth.  But  they 
should  be  located  carefully  to  avoid  damage 
to  wetlands  and  marine  resources. 

Whatever  the  particular  problems  may  be. 


another  meeting  wUl  be  held  later  this  year     the  clock   Is  tolling.  There   is  no  time   for 


State  and  local  governments  have  also  be- 
come more  deeply  involved  in  preservaUon 
efforts.  And  we  see  a  growing  awareness  on 
the  part  of  many  businesses  and  indusUles 
that  they  have  major  responslblUtles  in  the 
environmental    area.    Private    organizations 


on  preservation  of  the  valuable  wetlands  in 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  point  of  these  conferences  and  the 
new  task  force  approach  is  to  buUd  a  frame- 
work that  wUi  make  all  of  us  more  alert  to 
lil-conceived  or  Ulegal  wetlands  projects  and 
to  move  more  promptly  In  court. 

The  wetlands  of  the  Gulf  states  are  a  par- 

-.» — -«.«^,«o      tlcularly  important  part  of  the  coastal  areas 

have  enlarged  not  only  the  scope  of  their  we  seek  to  protect.  Studies  by  the  Depart- 
preservatlon  programs  but  their  Intensity  as  ment  of  Interior  show  that  major— and  often 
"'*  '  adverse — inroads   already   have   occurred   in 

You   probably  read  recently   that  the  25     ^orida,  Alabama,  Mississippi.  Louisiana  and 
members  of  the  Santee  Club  of  South  Caro-      Texas. 

JlnnM^?  **«"*l"**  *  25.000-acre  tract  of  land         Our  over-all  Job  la  to  protect  the  weUands  . — 

irontmg  on  the  ocean  to  a  group  called  the  from  Ulegal  activities  and  to  help  ahaDe  ^^^^^  whether  or  not  America  wUl  continue 
Hoture  Conservancy.  This  area,  to  be  main-  policies  which  will  enable  both  preservaUon  ^  be  ^or  centuries  w  come  the  one  great 
tamed  as  a  wildlife  refuge.  Is  a  home  for  the      and  development  to  proceed  together  nation  which  had  the  foresight  to  preserve 

^£Phfh'»%rrs^- r-'-"  -■  .L^^-i'.t.^^z  ^^^'^^  -.'-^.\n.t  ':i  ^^r^^.zi" 
tahTd'onrorof"rdirarV.i'isrm:^-  !r/v.^%'"^^,°L?thro?hrB£S 

their  operations.  ^^^  community  ^"^^  innlversary  of  Its  founding.  The  Blcen- 

.e  part  Of  a  new  emerging  pat£^  "     Sr To  ^a^r^-V^^erS  ^"STh^^!!     l:^.';^r.r:.T^.'^^'t.%^n^Z'::. 


recriminations-  There  Is  only  time  to  try  to 
work  together  to  develop  sensible  programs 
that  rest  on  twin  foundations  of  aenslble, 
planned  growth  and  real  conservation. 

Aldo  Leopold  said  that:  "We  abuse  land 
because  we  regard  it  as  a  commodity  belong- 
ing to  us.  When  we  see  land  as  a  community 
to  which  we  belong,  we  may  begin  to  use  It 
with  love  and  reject." 

And  Joseph  Wood  Krutch.  the  noted  nature 
writer,  maintained  In  an  essay  on  the  mean- 
ing of  conservation  that  the  stakes  are  very 
high.  Be  put  it  this  way: 

"The  generation  now  living  may  very  well 
be  that  which  will  make  the  Irrevocable  de- 


ished  by  Just  that  much  the  unique  privilege 
of  being  an  American."' 

His  comment  has  a  particular  Importance 
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The  NfttloQ's  natunil  beauty  and  wOdllfe 
resources  are  certainly  among  tbem.  And  I 
can  tblnlc  of  no  bett«r  challenge  as  we  set 
about  the  work  of  the  coming  montlia  and 
years. 

Thank  ycu. 

(From  ihe  Los  Angelea  Times,  July  19,  19741 
Saxal  ENTEka  Battls  To  Save  \3S.  Wetlands 
(By  Ronald  J.  Ostrow) 
WAbnrscTON.~-'Uke  a  spendthrift  who 
romes  into  an  Immense  fortune  and  squan- 
ders tt  recklessly,  so  the  American  people 
are  squandering  their  heritage." 

That  quotation,  memorized  by  Atty.  Gen, 
Wmiam  B.  Saxbe  from  a  hleh  school  oration 
he  delivered  40  years  ago.  u  becoming  the 
keynote  of  a  stepped-up  Department  of  Jus- 
tice drive  to  protect  America's  wetlands- 
breeding  grounds  for  much  of  the  nation's 
wUdllfe. 

Government  oitorneys  are  using  a  75-year- 
old  federal  taw  enacted  to  keep  rivers  and 
harbors  navigable  as  a  major  weapon  m  their 
fight  to  preserve  the  wetlands — the  estimated 
74  million  acres  of  soil  periodically  covered 
by  water  both  brnckisb  and  fresh. 

Department  of  Interior  biologists  estimate 
that  up  to  three-fourths  of  the  nations  com- 
mercial fish  and  shellfish  depend  on  coastal 
wetlands  and  estuaries  for  survlTal.  Most 
■port  fish  u.se  the  wetlands  for  spawning  and 
feeding  The  areas  also  abound  with  water- 
fowl. 

Wetlands  aid  In  replenishing  grotmd  water 
supplle*;.  help  dlmlnl&h  the  impact  of  storms 
and  can  prevent  the  oceans  from  contaml- 
Qkttng  sub-fiurface  water  supplies. 

Under  attack  primarily  from  residential 
and  iDdustrlal  developers  and  dumpers,  the 
wetlands  are  fast  disappearing. 

Surveya  cited  by  Department  of  Justice 
offlclBis  estimate  that  California  has  lost  07% 
of  its  marshland  to  commercial  and  indus- 
trial use.  that  Louisiana  is  losing  more  than 
16  square  miles  of  marshland  a  year  and  that 
New  York  state  lost  28  of  ita  wetlands  In 
Just  IS  years, 

Saxbe,  beginning  with  a  speech  Thursday 
In  Tarpon  Springs.  Fla.,  at  a  Department  of 
Justice-sponsored  conference  on  protecting 
Gulf  Coast  wetlanda.  is  attempting  to  focus 
national  attention  on  the  problem- 

Xd  b  recent  inteniew.  he  said  there  had 
been  a  great  deal  of  governmental  effort  to 
resctie  the  g^tlands.  but  that  It  had  never 
been  properly  coordinated. 

■'We  are  the  agency  that  can  best  pull  this 
together."  he  aaid,  noting  that  agencies 
with  a  stake  in  the  outcome  Include  the  En- 
Tlronmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  end  the  Department  of 
tbo  Interior's  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  as 
well  as  state  and  local  entitles. 

(Saibe'a  credentiaUi  la  the  environment 
field — 03lde  from  his  achoolbov  oration  at 
Mechaiiicsburg  (Ohio)  High  School— were 
establiohed  early. 

(Hts  first  full-time  Job  was  with  the  Ohio 
Division  of  Conservation,  where  he  gave  a 
preview  of  the  outspoken  nature  that  has 
become  his  trademark.  Lecturing  on  flsh  and 
game  around  the  state,  he  accused  a  sugar 
company  of  polluting  the  Sandusky  River 
and  spending  more  money  on  defending  Its 
proceh^.es  in  court  than  it  would  cost  to  clean 
up  the  waterway. 

(The  company,  lie  said,  ought  to  be  closed. 
"I  got  hell— up  and  down."  Saxbe  recalls.) 

Others  Involved  In  the  government's  wet- 
lands campaign,  while  expressing  admiration 
for  the  Department  of  Justice's  accelerated 
legal  efforts,  see  its  primary  role  as  more 
delica'-f  than  that  of  co-ordioator. 

As  one  official  put  U,  "Justice  occupies  a 
nalddie  ground  tietween  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Department  of  Interior.  The 
Corps  of  Engioeen  want  to  build— not  pro- 
tect. The  Piah  and  Wildlife  people  are  &n 


and  feather  zealots.  They  dont  take  Into  ac- 
count the  legitimate  needs  for  developing 
the  coastline. 

While  Saxbe's  Involvement  In  the  wetlands 
effort,  which  cnme  at  the  urging  of  Asst, 
Atty.  Gen.  Wallace  H.  Johnson  Jr..  Is  recent, 
the  Department  of  Justice's  role  dates  back 
more  than  tour  years. 

A  key  1970  ruling  by  the  VS.  6th  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  In  New  Orleans  and  a 
crmckdou'n  on  wetland  violators  by  the  O.S. 
attorney  in  North  Carolina  combined  to 
shape  the  department's  eflort.  according  to 
Martin  Green,  chief  of  the  poUutlon  control 
section  In  the  Department  of  Justice's  land 
and  natural  resources  division. 

The  appellate  court  ruled  that,  under  the 
1899  Rivers  and  Harbors  act.  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  could  refuse  lor  ecological  reosotui 
to  grant  a  permit  to  a  developer  to  dredge 
and  fill,  even  though  the  project  would  not 
Interfere  with  navigation,  which  had  been 
the  law's  ch'ef  concem. 

The  ruling  reversed  a  lower  court's  decision 
that  ordered  the  Issuance  of  a  permit  to  fill 
in  11  acres  of  tidelnnds  In  Florida's  Boca 
Clega  bay  for  use  ns  a  mobile  trailer  park. 
The  lower  court  had  ruled  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  had  no  power  to  consider  any- 
thing except  Interference  with  navigation. 

Citing  "civilization's  potential  destruction 
from  breathing  Its  o*-n  polluted  air  ond 
drinking  Its  own  Infected  water."  the  appel- 
late court  held  that  authorities  were  "en- 
titled, ir  not  required,  to  consider  ecological 
factors." 

Around  the  same  time.  Green  said,  the 
then-U.S.  attorney  in  North  Carolina.  Warren 
Harding  Coolldge.  became  concerned  about 
protecting  his  state's  wetlands,  hired  an  ex- 
pert to  check  the  coastline  and  filed  civil 
ioilts  against  developers  who  had  failed  to 
secur*  Corps  of  Engineers'  permits. 

The  totals  of  such  cases  pending  In  court 
tell  the  rest  of  the  tale:  at  the  end  of  June. 
Green  said  there  were  151  "Section  10"  cases- 
named  for  the  section  of  the  1899  law  that 
authorizes  them — In  the  courts,  compared 
with  06  a  year  earlier  and  only  21  at  the  end 
of  June,  1972, 

The  figures  are  likely  to  Increase  ftuther 
because  Saxbe  Is  asking  US.  attorneys 
throughout  the  nation  to  give  major  priority 
to  wetlands  litigation. 

Two-thirds  of  the  current  cases  are  civil 
actions.  Tom  Lee.  an  attorney  in  the  pollu- 
tion control  section,  explaUied  that  in  the 
typical  criminal  case,  the  violator  la  fined, 
with  the  maximum  penalty  under  the  law 
being  83.500, 

Civil  suits,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more 
likely  to  produce  a  court  order  for  the  errant 
developer  to  restore  the  wetlands  he  has 
damaged— a  principle  the  govenunent  attor- 
neys are  eager  to  establish. 

John-^n,  the  head  of  the  department's 
land  and  natural  resources  division,  sees  the 
wetlands  campaign  as  welcome,  positive  relief 
In  the  midst  of  Watergate. 

"It  employs  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  pull  together  the  federal  constabulary 
and  Involves  U.S.  attorneys  In  broad  policy- 
making, which  we're  trying  to  do."  Johnson 
said.  "And  were  able  to  do  tt  without  taking 
a  philosophical  position  for  or  against  de- 
velopment." 


ENDING  EMERGENCY 
GOVERNMENT 
Mr,  MOSS,  Mr.  President.  m5*  good 
friend  and  neighbor  from  Idaho.  Senator 
Frank  Chubch,  recently  addressed  the 
68th  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General  on  the 
subject  of  ending  emergency  government 
which  the  United  States  has  had  since 
March  1933,  and  providing  legislative  or- 
der to  the  whole  emergency  process. 


I  know  that  bipartisan  legislation  along 
these  lines  is  being  prepared  for  Intro- 
duction soon;  I  understand  that  this 
effort  is  based  less  on  disapproval  of 
what  has  taken  place  over  the  last  41 
years  than  on  what  could  take  place. 

Senator  Chttrch  states  to  the  Attor- 
neys General — 

The  emergency  powers  are  like  a  loaded  guu 
lying  around  the  house  ,  .  .  Frail  men  con- 
tinue to  succximb  to  the  temptations  of  great 
power.  These  are  times  when  we  can  ill  afford 
to  let  that  power  go  unchecked. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  Sen- 
ator Ckxtrch's  perceptive  speech  on 
"Ending  Emergency  Government"  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

EndIKO  E&tZKCENCy    GoVtStNMEKT 

(Address  by  Hon.  Fxahk  CimacH) 

I  want  to  express,  first  of  all,  to  the  At- 
torneys General  representing  each  state  of 
the  Union  a  warm  welcome  to  Idaho,  I  think 
you  will  find  the  natural  and  intellectual 
environment  of  Coeur  d'Aleuo  clean-alred 
and  clear-headed,  a  fitting  surrounding  to 
conduct  your  68th  annual  convention.  I  also 
wont  to  express  my  deep-felt  grautude  to 
you  for  Inviting  me  to  parUcipate  with  such 
a  distinguished  group  of  public  servants  con- 
cerned with  strengthening  the  rule  of  law. 

Today  I  want  to  speak  on  an  Issue  of  Im- 
portance to  our  common  future  and  the  fu- 
ture weu-belng  of  our  Constitutional  system 
of  government.  My  concern  has  to  do  with 
ending  emergency  government  which  the 
United  States  has  practiced  since  March  0. 
1933,  and  establishing  an  orderly  procedure 
for  handling  inevitable  emergency  situations. 

There  are  now  in  effect  four  pre&ldenti&lly 
proclaimed  states  of  national  emergency: 
The  national  emergency  declared  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  In  1933.  to  deal  with  the  Great 
Depression:  the  national  emergency  pro- 
claimed by  President  Truman  In  December 
1950,  during  the  Korean  conflict,  and  the  two 
states  of  national  emergency  declared  by 
President  Nixon  In  March  1970  and  on  August 
15,  1971.  None  of  them  has  ever  been  termi- 
nated. 

This  means  that  a  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  lived  all  their  lives  under 
emergency  rule.  For  41  years,  protections 
and  procedures  guaranteed  by  the  Conatitu- 
tlon  have,  in  varying  degrees,  been  abridged 
by  executive  directives  that  derive  from 
presidential  I  y  proclaimed  states  of  national 
emergency. 

Aa  a  philosophical  issue,  how  a  constitu- 
tional democracy  should  deal  with  great 
crises  reaches  back  to  the  Greek  clty-statea 
and  the  Roman  Republic.  In  the  United 
States,  actions  taken  by  the  Executive  In 
times  of  crises  have — from,  at  least,  the 
ClvU  War— In  Important  ways  shaped  the 
present  phenomenon  of  a  permanent 
emergency. 

In  fact,  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century, 
several  major  mining  strikes  took  place  right 
In  this  Coeur  d'Aiene  area  which  led  to  the 
Intervention  of  the  federal  govertunent. 
President  Harrison  dispatched  federal  troops 
here  in  1892;  President  Cleveland  did  it  in 
1894;  President  McKlnley  In  1B99.  During 
this  latter  incident,  the  mUUary  commander, 
with  presidential  sanction,  declared  martial 
law  in  Coeur  d'Aiene.  As  one  historian  has 
put  it,  "Here  was  a  limited  form  of  martial 
law  being  eaUbllshed  by  the  United  States 
although  it  was  preceded  by  no  announce- 
ment either  from  the  President  or  from  the 
commanding  officer."  A  few  days  later,  how- 
ever, the  Governor  of  Idaho  declared  martial 
law,  placing  the  general  on  firmer  legal 
ground,  These  displays  of  force  by  the  Ptd- 
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eral  ExecuUve,  along  with  the  President's 
dominant  role  In  the  Pullman  Strike  In  Illi- 
nois, established  the  Chief  Executive  as  the 
key  figure  In  domestic  emergencies.  His  Inter- 
veutlons  in  Idaho  made  a  generally  favorable 
impression  ou  the  public.  And  In  the  famous 
Debs  case,  with  which  most  of  you  are  famil- 
iar, the  Supreme  Court  strongly  supported 
the  Presldent'.s  hand  In  emergency  labor 
(lisputes. 

In  the  years  shice,  the  President  has 
claimed  the  right  to  Invoke  extraordinary 
powers  whenever  he  deemed  a  national  emer- 
gency to  exist,  whether  it  took  the  form  of 
a  war  abroad,  or  economic  disruption  here  at 
home.  One  declared  state  of  emergency  has 
been  piled  on  top  of  another. 

In  January  1973,  Senator  Charles  McC. 
Mathias  of  Maryland  and  I  became  Co-chair- 
men of  a  Special  Committee  created  by  the 
Senate  to  examine  the  consequences  of  ter- 
minating the  declared  states  of  national 
emergency  that  now  prevail;  to  reconunend 
what  steps  the  Congress  should  take  to  en- 
sure that  the  termination  can  be  accom- 
plished wlthottt  adverse  effect  upon  the 
necessary  tasks  of  governing;  and  also,  to 
recommend  ways  in  which  the  United  Sutes 
can  meet  future  emergency  situations  with 
speed  and  effectiveness  but  without  relin- 
quishment of  congressional  oversight  and 
control. 

In  accordance  with  this  mandate,  the 
Special  Committee  on  National  Emergencies 
and  Delegated  Emergency  Powers — In  con- 
junction with  the  Executive  branch,  expert 
constitutional  authorities,  as  well  as  former 
high  officials  of  this  government — has  been 
engaged  m  a  detailed  study  to  determine 
the  most  reasonable  ways  to  restore  normalcy 
to  the  operations  of  our  government. 

A  first  and  necessary  step  was  to  bring 
together  the  body  of  statutes,  which  have 
Iwen  passed  by  Congress,  conferring  extraor- 
dinary pon-ers  upon  the  Executive  branch 
In  times  of  national  emergency.  This  was  a 
most  difficult  task,  completed  last  autumn. 
Nowhere  In  the  government.  In  either  the 
Executive  or  Legislative  branches,  did  there 
exist  a  complete  catalog  of  all  emergency 
statutes.  Many  were  airare  that  there  had 
been  a  delegation  of  an  enormous  amount  of 
power  but,  of  how  much  power,  no  one  knew. 
In  order  to  correct  this  situation,  the  Special 
Committee  staff  worked  with  Executive  offl- 
clals.  experts  In  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  knowl- 
edgeable legal  authorities  to  compile  un  au- 
thoritative list  of  delegated  emergency 
powers. 

In  the  past,  the  only  way  to  compile  a 
catalog  useful  to  Congress  would  have  re- 
quired going  through  every  page  of  the  86 
volumes  of  the  Statutea-at-Large.  Fortu- 
nately, the  US.  Code  (1970  edition  and  one 
supplement)  was  put  into  computer  tapes 
by  the  VS.  Air  Force  In  the  so-called  LITE 
system,  which  is  located  at  a  military  facility 
in  the  State  of  Colorado.  The  fecial  Com- 
mittee devised  several  programs  for  com- 
puter .'searches  based  on  a  wide  spectrum  of 
key  words  and  phrases  contained  in  typical 
provisions  of  law  which  delegate  extraordi- 
nary powers.  Examples  of  some  trigger  words 
are  "national  emergency "  "war."  "national 
defense."  "invasion."  "Insurrection,"  etc. 

These  programs,  designed  to  produce  a 
computer  printout  of  all  provisions  of  the 
VS.  Code  that  pertain  to  a  sUte  of  war  or 
national  emergency,  resulted  In  several  thou- 
sand citations.  At  this  point,  the  Special 
Committee  and  Library  of  Congress  staffs 
went  through  the  printouts,  separating  out 
all  those  provisions  of  the  US.  Code  most 
relevant  to  war  or  national  emergency,  and 
weeding  out  those  provisions  of  a  trivial  or 
extremely  remote  nature.  Two  separate  teams 
worked  on  the  computer  printouts  and  the 
results  were  put  together  in  a  third  basic 
list  of  US.  Code  citations. 
To  determine  legislative  Intent,  the  VS. 
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Code  citations  were  tJien  hund  checked 
agauist  the  Statutes-at-LArge,  the  Reports 
of  Standing  Conunlttees  of  the  OS.  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  and,  where 
applicable.  Reporu  of  Senate  and  House 
Conferences. 

In  addition,  the  laws  passed  since  the  pub- 
lishing of  the  1B70  Code  were  checked  and 
relevant  citations  were  added  to  the  master 
list.  The  compilation  was  then  checked 
against  existing  official  catalogs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  and  a  1962  House  Judlclarr  Com- 
mittee synopsis  of  emergency  powers.  The 
result  was  a  compilation  and  commentary 
on  470  special  statutes  Invokable  by  the 
President  during  a  time  of  declared  national 
emergency. 

These  hundreds  of  stf.tutcs  clothe  the 
President  with  virtually  unlimited  powers 
with  which  he  can  affect  the  Uvea  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  In  a  host  of  all-enccmpassmg 
ways.  As  the  chief  law-enforcement  official 
of  your  state,  you  should  know  that  this  vast 
range  of  powers,  taken  together,  confers 
enough  authority  on  the  President  to  rule 
the  country  without  reference  to  norma) 
constitutional  processes. 

Under  the  authority  delegated  by  the.se 
statutes,  the  President  may:  seize  property; 
organize  and  control  the  means  of  produc- 
tion: .seize  commodities:  assign  military 
forces  abroad;  Institute  martial  law;  seize 
and  control  all  transportation  and  commu- 
nication; regulate  the  operation  of  private 
enterprise;  restrict  travel:  and.  m  a  plethora 
of  particular  ways,  control  the  lives  of  all 
American  citizens. 

-\  review  of  these  emergency  statutes  re- 
veals a  consistent  pattern  of  law-making  by 
which  Congress,  through  its  own  actions, 
has  transferred  this  awesome  power  to  the' 
executive,  ostensibly  to  meet  the  problems 
of  govemtag  effectively  in  times  ot  great 
crisis.  No  charge  can  be  susUmed  that  the 
Executive  branch  usurped  these  powers  from 
the  Legislative  branch.  The  contrary  Is  true; 
the  transfer  has  been  routinely  mandated 
by  Congress  itself  In  response  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  war  and  other  grave  emergencies.  But 
this  Is  a  time  when  the  fears  and  tensions  of 
the  cold  war  are  giving  way  to  detente.  A 
stable  truce  exists  between  North  and  South 
Korea,  direct  UB.  Involvement  in  the  Indo- 
china civil  war  has  ended,  and  big  power  con- 
frontation In  the  Middle  East  has  subsided. 
The  time  Is  ripe  for  Congress  to  assess  the 
nature,  quality,  and  effect  of  what  has  now 
become  known  as  emergency  powers  legisla- 
tion. These  laas  are  of  such  significance  to 
civil  liberties,  to  the  operation  of  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce,  and  to  the  general 
functioning  of  the  OS.  government,  that.  In 
microcosm,  they  reflect  dominant  trends  In 
the  political,  economic,  and  Judicial  life  In 
the  United  States. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  In  the  context 
of  the  war  powers  Issue  and  the  long  deb.-\te 
of  the  past  decade  over  national  commit- 
ments. 10  use  712.  entitled  "Porelgn  gov- 
ernments: detail  to  assist."  is  ImporUnt  It 
reads: 

"lal  Upon  the  application  of  a  country 
concerned,  the  President,  whenever  he  con- 
nlders  it  In  the  public  interest,  may  detail 
members  of  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force  and 
Marine  Corps  to  assist  In  mUitary  matters— 
"(I)  any  republic  in  North  America  Cen- 
tral America,  or  South  America; 

■•(2)  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  Balli,  or  Santo 
Domingo  and 

"(3)  during  a  war  or  a  declared  national 
emergency,  any  other  country  that  he  con- 
siders It  advisable  to  assist  In  the  interest  of 
national  defense. 

••(b)  Subject  to  the  prior  approval  ot  the 
SecreUry  of  the  military  department  con- 
cenied.  a  member  detailed  under  this  section 
may  accept  any  office  from  the  couuuy  to 
which  he  Is  detailed.  He  Is  entitled  to  credit 


for  all  service  while  so  detailed,  aa  If  serving 
with  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Stjites. 
Arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  countries  to  which  such  member- 
are  deuiled  to  perform  functions  under  thi.^ 
section,  for  relmburaement  to  the  United 
States  or  other  sharing  of  the  cost  of  per- 
forming such  functions." 

The  Defeuse  Department,  In  answer  to  in- 
quiries by  the  Special  Committee  concernlnE 
this  provision,  baa  stated  that  It  has  oijy 
been  used  with  regard  to  Latin  America.  Li- 
beria and  Iraji.  and  Interprets  lu  applicabil- 
ity aa  being  limited  to  noncombatant  ad- 
visers. Hcwever.  the  lonpiage  of  Section  7li> 
Is  wide  open  to  other  Interpretations  .'^Im-f 
Congress  has  delegated  this  power  In  suCi 
an  open-ended  way  the  argument  could  be 
made  that  no  further  congressional  concur- 
rence was  necessar)-. 

The  repeal,  three  years  ago,  of  alm»l  a.'! 
of  the  1050  Emergency  DetenOon  Act  was  i> 
constructive  step,  but  18  USC  1383  remalur. 
"RestrlcUons  lu  military  areas  and   zouea 
reads; 

■Whoever,  contrary  to  the  restrictions  ap. 
plicable  thereto,  enters,  remains  In,  leaves 
or  commits  any  act  in  any  military  ares  or 
military  sone  prescribed  under  the  authority 
of  an  Executive  order  of  the  President  b. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  by  any  military 
commander  designated  by  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Army,  shall,  if  it  appean  that  be  knew 
or  should  have  known  of  the  existence  and 
extent  of  the  restrictions  or  order  and  thai 
his  act  was  m  violation  thereof,  be  fined  not 
more  than  »6.0OO  or  Imprlaoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both." 

This  statute  appears,  on  Its  face,  to  be  a 
permanent,  not  an  emergency  power.  It  was 
used  as  the  basis  for  Interment  of  Japanese- 
Americans  to  World  War  n.  Although  li 
seema  to  be  cast  in  a  permanent  form  the 
legislative  history  of  the  section  show^  thai 
the  statute  was  intended  as  a  World  War  II 
emergency  power  only,  and  was  Dot  to  apply 
in  "normal"  peacetime  circumstances.  Yet 
the  law  remains  on  the  books. 

A  second  study  by  the  Special  Commitlee 
soon  to  be  published  analyzes  the  arbiuory 
use  of  Executive  Orders  in  times  of  declared 
national  emergency.  It  u  our  conclusion  that 
a  great  many  of  the  most  slgnlScant  Presi- 
dential decisions  are  not  available  for  Con- 
gretslonal  or  public  scrutiny  either  lu  Uie 
Federal  Regiitcr  or  through  tranamlital  of 
classified  liiformatlon  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

Again  Congress'  complacency  can  be  cited 
as  Ihe  reason  for  this  disorderly  state  ot  af- 
fair.". Congress  has  not  specified  substantive 
standards  under  which  all— and  I  empha^lie 
all— presidential  directives  ahould  be  re- 
corded. In  addition.  Congress  has  not  vet 
enacted  laws  to  prevent  the  Executive  from 
abusing  its  power  to  claslsfy  documents 
where  lis  purpose  Is  to  withhold  information 
from  Congress  and  the  pubUc.  The  problem 
of  public  accounubmty  Is  uotortunaleli 
uTspped  m  legal  controversy  and  u.  In  a 
senie.  technical  In  nature  It  Involves  how- 
ever, m  a  profound  sense,  the  survival  of 
constitutional  government. 

What  the  Enecutlve  does  with  public  funds 
and  who  i.s  entitled  to  know  about  Executive 
dlrecilve.^  are  among  the  most  Important 
quesllons  now  being  asked  of  our  aystem 
Until  a  majority  of  the  men  on  Capitol  HIU 
gmpple  iMih  these  problems  directly.  Con- 
gress will  be  confronted  with  a  cont'inulus 
veil  of  secrecy  .-ind  left  shackled  In  Its  capnc- 
Itr  to  mersee  the  Executive  The  bombing 
ot  Cambodia,  indeed  the  whole  presidential 
ccuduct  ol  the  Indochina  war,  and  now 
Watergate,  tragically  demonstrate  the  results 
ol  such  legislative  abdicauon. 

Current  revelations  of  how  power  has  been 
aoused  by  certain  presidential  advisers  and 
high  executive  officials  should  give  rise  to 
new  concerns  about  the  potential  exercl«e 
unchecked  by  Congress  or  the  American  peo- 
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pit,  of  these  extnordlnaiy  emergency  pow- 
ers. Like  a  loaded  gun  lying  around  the 
house,  the  plethora  of  delegated  authority 
could  readily  be  used  for  purpoees  far  re- 
moved from  those  originally  Intended, 

Accordingly.  Senator  Mathlas  and  I,  along 
with  members  of  the  Special  Committee  and 
Majority  Leaders  Man.'ifleld  and  Minority 
Leader  Scott,  plan  to  offer  an  omnibus  legis- 
lative package  after  the  July  4th  recess  to 
remedy  this  situation.  The  measure  would 
terminate  all  exLttlng  emergencies  and  pro- 
vide orderly  procedures  for  both  declaring 
and  ending  new  national  emergencies  In  the 
future. 

It  would  provide  that.  In  the  event  of  an 
.  Invuiion  of  the  VS.,  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Congress,  an  Insurrection  wlthm  the  United 
States  In  aid  of  a  foreign  enemy,  an  economic 
disaster  or  dislocation  of  national  propor- 
tions, or  a  catastrophic  natural  disaster,  the 
President  could  proclaim  the  existence  of  a 
national  emergency.  Such  a  presidential  proc- 
lamation would  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Reguter  in  which  the  President  would  have 
to  designate  those  provisions  of  emergency 
law  to  be  exercised  during  the  declared 
emergency.  In  order  for  the  statutes  to  be- 
come operative. 

Any  national  emergency  so  declared  by  the 
President  would  automatlcaUv  end — as  would 

those    laws    triggered    by    the    emergency 

after  90  days.  However,  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution. Congress  coiUd  either  end  the  emer- 
gency earUer  or  extend  Its  life  for  a  specified 
period,  but  not  to  exceed  a  year  at  a  time.  I 
might  note  here  that  through  both  World 
Wars,  the  Bnilsh  Partlament  declared  the 
U,K-  to  tse  In  a  state  of  national  emergency 
for  only  30  days  at  a  time. 

Since  the  failure  of  the  Roman  Repi;bllc. 
historians  and  phUosophers  have  analyzed 
the  problem  posed  to  a  legislature  when  It 
confers  extraordinary  power  upon  the  Execu- 
tive. Their  writings  teach  us  that  liberty  Is 
fragile,  and  vulnerable  to  those  who  exer- 
cise power  purely  for  Its  own  sake.  Machla- 
velll.  In  his  Disclosures  on  Llvy,  acknowl- 
edged that  great  power  mav,  on  occasion 
have  to  be  given  to  the  executive  If  the  state 
Is  to  survive,  but  warned  of  the  grave  dangers 
In  doing  so.  He  cautioned : 

"Nor  Is  It  sufficient  If  this  power  be  con- 
ferred upon  good  men;  for  men  ore  frau.  and 
eaauy  corrupted,  and  then  In  a  short  time 
he  that  Is  absolute  may  easily  corrupt  the 
people." 

Rousseau  also  discussed  the  question  of 
delegated  emergency  poirers  In  his  Social 
Ccmtrcct.  He  wrote : 

"However  this  Important  trust  be  con- 
ferred. It  la  Important  that  Its  duration 
Bhould  be  fixed  at  a  very  brief  period.  In- 
capable of  being  ever  prolonged.  In  the  crises 
which  lead  to  lu  adoption,  the  Stale  Is  either 
soon  lost,  or  soon  saved:  and  the  present  need 
passed,  the  dlcutorshlp  becomes  either 
tyrannical  or  Idle." 

Despite  this  ancient  advise,  frail  men  con- 
tinue to  succumb  to  the  temptations  of  great 
power.  These  are  times  when  we  can  111 
afford   to  let  that  power  go  unchecked. 

So,  I  urge  the  National  Association  of  At- 
torneys General— and  each  of  you  sepa- 
""'y— to  give  active  support  to  this  legis- 
lative effort  to  retrieve  normal  government 
and  restore  those  checks  and  balances,  which 
form  the  bedrock  principle  of  our  constitu- 
tional system.  Notify  your  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen that  the  time  has  come  to  end 
emergency  government  In  this  "land  of  the 
free." 


DUE  PROCESS  IN  AN  IMPEACHMENT 
TRIAL 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  ot  how  much  due  process  Is  due 
a  President  In  an  Impeachment  trial  is 


one  which  has  troubled  many  people 
since  the  beginning  of  the  House's  In- 
qiury  in  impeachment.  An  excellent  arti- 
cle by  Charles  Rembar  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  of  Simday,  July  21. 1974, 
helps  In  answering  this  question.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How  MncH  DxTB  Paooss  Is  Dce  a  PaEsmcNT 
(By  Charles  Rembar) 
There  Is  confusion,  a  dangerous  confusion. 
In  our  talk  about  Impeachment.  In  the  year 
or  so  since  public  discussion  ot  the  subject 
began,  most  of  the  discussion  has  been  cast 
m  concepu  borrowed  from  the  criminal  law 
It  Is  said  the  President  Is  to  be  presumed  In- 
nocent until  he  Is  proved  guilty,  that  the 
evidence  mu.st  establish  giuit  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt;  It  has  even  been  argued  that 
the  President's  production  of  evidence  should 
be  sheltered  by  the  privuege  against  self-ln- 
crtmlnatlon.  We  talk  as  though  Richard 
Nixon,  the  man  and  citizen,  were  on  trial, 
rather  than  the  conduct  of  his  ofHce. 

This  Is  error.  Impeachment  Is  no  closer  to 
a  criminal  trial  than  It  Is  to  an  election.  It 
Is  not  an  election,  of  course,  despite  the  fact 
that  our  new  Vice  President,  when  he  was  a 
Congressman  (either  cynically,  he  being  a 
proponent  of  impeachment  at  the  time,  or 
more  likely,  thoughtlessly)  declared  that  an 
Impeachable  offense  Is  whatever  Congress 
soys  It  la.  The  definition  of  impeachable 
transgressions  Is  not  the  subject  of  this  piece 
which  deals,  rather  with  the  standards  ac- 
cording to  which  Congress  should  arrive  at 
Us  decision  on  whether  such  transgtesslons 
have  occurred.  But  procedure  here,  as  nearly 
cveiywhere.  Is  hardly  less  slgnlflcant  than 
substance. 

The  Impeachment  of  a  President  Is  vir- 
tually unprecedented.  The  House  has  voted 
Articles  of  Impeachment  only  13  times  In 
our  history,  and  only  four  times  has  im- 
peachment resulted  in  removal.  Only  once 
has  a  President  been  Involved,  and  though 
the  Senate  vote  was  notoriously  close,  the 
charges  against  Andrew  Johnson  were  ludi- 
crous He  was  accused  of  two  "high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors."  One  was  making 
speeches  disrespectful  of  the  Congress.  The 
other  was  that  he  flred  his  Secretary  of  War, 
In  violation  of  a  statute  designed  by  Con- 
gress to  provoke  a  confrontation,  a  statute 
obviously  unconstitutional.  The  charges 
against  President  Nikon  are  quite  different. 
We  naturally  turn  to  precedents  In  a  crisis; 
the  past  has  banked  its  wisdom  and  It  la 
foDUsh  not  to  draw  on  it.  But  since  there 
are  no  precedents  actually  In  point,  we  tend 
to  make  the  error  of  reaching  for  precedents 
not  In  point.  And  since  the  abuses  charged, 
whatever  they  amount  to  technically,  are 
crUnes  In  that  larger  sense  of  the  word  we 
often  use,  we  tend  to  look  for  guidance  to 
the  crunlnol  law.  But  Impeachment  Is  not  a 
criminal  prosecution;  removal  from  office 
Is  not  a  penalty.  Impeachment  and  removal, 
rather,  are  a  imlque  political  mechanism] 
created  by  our  Constitution,  a  proceeding 
aui  generis. 

The  confusion  Is  natural.  The  Idea  of  Ju- 
dicial trial  Is  root-deep  In  our  culttu-e.  Most 
of  thoae  at  the  Capitol  are  lawyers  (two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators,  more  than  half  the 
Represenutlves) .  but  this  Is  a  minor  factor. 
All  of  us  are  lawyers  In  this  sense.  Law  Is 
more  than  an  Implement  of  government.' 
more  than  an  operating  institution.  It  Is 
as  much  a  part  of  our  culture  as  morals,  art. 
technolovy.  And  the  center  of  this  aspect  of 
our  culture  Is  the  adversary  trial,  the  age- 
old,  well-loved  struggle  In  the  courtroom. 
(A  measure  of  Its  hold  on  ua  is  that  there 
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is  no  surer  scene  for  a  stage  success )  The 
adversary  trial  is  the  method  by  which 
Americans  (and  Englishmen;  other  legal  sys- 
tems differ)  settle  disputes  among  them- 
selves and  between  themselves  and  their 
government.  All  of  us,  whether  or  not  we 
practice  law.  are  educated  In  It.  have 
thoughts  about  it,  feel  strongly  on  what  Is 
right  and  wrong  In  the  conduct  of  a  trial. 
We  pit  antagonlsU  against  each  other— trial 
by  battle  has  never  died— and  we  want  to 
see  a  fair  fight.  Each  contesting  Individual 
has  procedural  rights  and  privileges,  which 
ore  given  extra  dimension  when  he  la  ac- 
cused of  crime. 

These  Ideas  and  feelings  find  expression, 
tersely  and  powerfully,  In  our  Constitution. 
In  the  phrase  "due  process  of  law."  We  look 
upon  due  process,  along  with  the  First 
Amendment's  guarantees,  as  the  basis  of  our 
freedom.  And  we  are  familiar  with  its  rudi- 
ments. When  the  litigation  Is  civil,  our  prop- 
erty la  at  stoke,  or  certain  personal  rights 
the  law  tends  to  treat  as  property  (reputa- 
tion, privacy,  domestic  claims).  When  the 
litigation  la  criminal.  It  is  our  liberty,  our 
property  again,  or  even  (rarely  now)  our 
lives.  They  ore  not  to  be  token  from  us. 
by  force  of  law.  except  according  to  the  sys- 
tem: that  is.  by  the  adversary  process  our 
culture  tells  us  Is  our  due. 

But  these  are  not  the  things  at  stake  when 
an  olBclal  Is  Impeached.  What  Is  at  sUke  an 
both  sides  of  the  matter,  is  the  welfare  of 
a  nation.  Whatever  "high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors" may  mean,  the  stondords  under 
which  the  test  u  made  need   not  be.  and 
should  not  be.  the  stondords  of  the  court- 
room. There  Is  no  "case "  in  the  courtroom 
sense.  The   people   are   deciding   for   them- 
selves, through  their  elected  representatives 
whether  the  President  ought  to  stay  in  office. 
If  the  distinction  seems  remote,  too  tech- 
nical and  abstract,  let  me  give  o  few  ex- 
amples on  how  it  bears  on  concrete  prob- 
lems.    "Presumption    of     Innocence"     ond 
"proof    beyond    a   reasonable   doubt"    hove 
been  cited,   on  behalf  of  the  President,  as 
much  by  his  liberal  opponents  as  by  those 
who  support  him.  Our  criminal  procedures 
are  based  on  the  premise  that  it  is  t>etter 
that  many  of  the  guUty  should  escape  than 
that  one  Innocent  be  punished.  Hence  the 
guilty  have  the  benefit  of  rules  designed  to 
protect  the  Innocent;  felons  have  a  license  to 
take  advantage  of   the   Inhibitions  we  put 
upon  enforcement  of  the  penal  low.  But  the 
proceedings  for  impeachment  and  removal 
created  especlolly  by  the  Constitution  ore 
not  penal.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
Pounding   Fathers    thought   It   better   that 
many  office-holders  who  betray  their  office 
should  nevertheless  stay  in  office  than  that 
one  of  them,  perhaps  misjudged,  should  tie 
expelled.  Removal  from  the  White  House  Is 
not  a  punishment:  It  Is  a  protection  of  the 
Presidency,  ond  o  safeguard  to  the  people, 
created  by  the  Constitution.  Hence  there  la 
no  room  for  favoring  presumptions,  no  re- 
quirement  of    overwhelming   proof.    These 
familiar    legal    principles    of    criminal    low 
would  be  pertinent  It  on  official,  having  been 
Impeached    and    removed    from    office,    were 
later  prosecuted  for  violation  of  the  penal 
code.  But  In  Impeachment  proceedings,  each 
Senotor   must   vote   the   way    the   evidence 
points;  he  should  not  vote  against  removal 
because  he  thinks  there  Is,  say,  one  chance 
In  five  that  the  official  has  not  committed 
the  extreme  offense  he  Is  charged  with. 

The  some  holds  for  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination.  The  privilege  comes 
from  the  Fifth  Amendment,  which  states: 
"No  person  .  .  .  ahoU  be  compeUed  in  any 
criminal  cose  to  be  o  witness  against  him- 
self," The  proceedings  In  the  Senate  are  not 
a  criminal  cose.  Indeed.  Article  I.  Section  3 
of  the  constitution  draws  o  distinction  be- 
tween Impeachment  (whose  effects  ore  care- 
fully limited  to  removol  ond  disquollflco- 
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^B^^T^^^^^  .it-^a3S=ar?L-rh-    SSHSI™: 

haJSf^^n  .r^?'!."^!?'''"'*""*"'      ^'°^  '^"^'  impeachment  would  select  the      vast  Unport^ce  of  X  tone    T^^U,™    nol^ 

hands  of  Congress.  (Indeed.  President  Nixon      managers   opposed.    Each    group   should    be      game  weire  watchlnr 

rsupp,y'°tIif:vlde''n*ceT"'''  "^  "°  "'""'  '"««<>  fT'°^ """""' """^  ^"'' ^"^  '^'  "^If  wT;:;^  To  mSln  adversary  terms  at 

10  supply  toe  evidence  )  public  Interest  on  both  sldea  of  an  Impeach-  all.  we  should  think  of  these  preceedlntrs  not 

mSit  l^^u^   th?r;l"^  f^r'"".™'  "  r°!'  "  "  '"Wroprtot.  that  the  dS,  for  as  The  Peop.'e  ..  BIcLTtJ^bTS  ne 

Sri.M.o^^     .^     *     yielding  of  ccr-  keeping  the  officeholder  In  office  should  he  People  o.  The  People  It  la  the  United  SUtcs 

^S^t  l^^M..^  ?^  ''°"'°  "'."'  '"P""^''-  -°»^«  "y  »'=  Prt"«  ""^l-  Smce  It  la  not  that  Is  concerned,  on  both  sides  of  the  iS,^ 

^hmtf^^  ?",  Pf"""^""""-  BM  the  o  matter  ot  preserving  personal  rights,  there  But  the  -versus.-  even  with   -tne  Peopl^on 

f^  S.  ^  "■""'"'^  ""^^  ""*"  '<"  Should  be  no  personal  counsel.  both  sides  of  It.  Is  Infelicitous  Thrman  who 

™„.  -S?^  .f°  unpunished   la  hardly  rele-  Then  there  Is  the  question  of  the  kind  and  occupies  the  White  House  should  be  elected 

^J^LI^,K  il'T"    "f  °°  P"""*  "^^^  ^'^-  »'"''™'  "'  evidence.  Here  again  the  Judicial  K  he  has  acted  In  a  way  the  Constitution 

pllonce  with  the  Constitution,  the  need  that  adversary  system  should  not  be  closely  fol-  does  not  tolerate.  Be  should  euv  If  he  ha= 

puoilc  servants  perform  responsibly  and  not  lowed.  Courtroom  rules  of  evidence  were  de-  not.  It  Is  os  Importmit  that  an  official  who 

oDuae   their  powers.   Is   incomparably   more  veloped    with    a    view    to    protecttag   Juries  los  not  breached  the  constltuUonol  injunc- 

unportont  than  whether  on  Uidlvmuol  who  "gainst   whole   categories  of  proof   deemed  "»"  should  serve  out  hia  term  as  that  one 

nos  committed  a  crime  gets  hla  just  deserts,  not  reliable  enough.  When   o  cose  Is  tried  *'"'  •"«  committed  the  treiposs  should  be 

The  concepts  of  the  criminal  law  are  m-  before  a  Judge  without  a  Jury,  the  rules  of  ousted.  Either  way.  It  Is  the  welfare  of  the 

congruous  hi   Impeachment,  and  analogies  evidence  are  more  flexible  and  much  less  Is  Republic  that  Is  the  subject,  not  the  welfare 

drawn  from  clvU  litigation  are  scarcely  bet-  excluded.  Hulea  are.  of  course,  abstractions  of  Richard  Nixon. 

ter.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  model  »n<l  can  work  badly  in  specific  case*  What-                           ^^___^ 

for  the  Senate  proceedings  should  be  the  ««r  their  value  for  the  generality  of  Jury  ^ 

S  .  ,S,'.  l'"**"™.  >"  ""'^K  the  beneficiary  trials,  they  should  not  be  uncritically  taken  ADVERSE    EFFECTS    OF    THE    PAV 

of  o  trust  comphUns  of  his  trustees  actions,  ont  of  context.  Since  the  question  for  de-  rPTTror;    rfiu    nar  anrrc^c  tSt^V.,.'' 

But  the  constltutlonol  nature  of  Impeach-  oWon  Involves  the  good  of  the  whole  counS^. '       ^^^Tn^^^^fS^   °^  °°^ 

ment  excludes  mechanical  adherence  to  any  »"<!  not  the  liberty  or  property  of  o  single  ttiNMENT  OFFICIALS 

courtroom    standards.    There    Is    grave    dls-  citizen,   these   traditional   rules  ot.  evidence  Mr.  McGEE.  Mr    Preiident    the  nrob- 

toroon  When  we  view  Impeachment  in  the  may  be  Ulumlnotlng.  but  they  connot  be  lera  of  compression  £  toe  tirLr  ,-p?rS.= 

mirror  of  our  courtroom  adversory  system  controlling.  V  .1      ";"'''ression  in  me  UPIier  reaches 

and  see  it  as  o  struggle  between  an  Individ-  What  haa  Just  been  .said  would  tend  to  ?i       f  pf"^'''"  Schedule  occasioned  by 

uol  Intent  on  preserving  aomething  that  he  enlarge  the  quantity  of  the  evidence  to  be  statutory  restriction  against  career 

claims  belongs  to  him  and  another  who  seeka  Heard.  Another  need  In  this  extraordinary  '^"'^  servants  being  paid  more  than  in- 

totake  it  from  him.  -The  notion  that  the  situation  points  the  other  woy:  it  might  cut  <lividuals    at   level    V    of    the    Executive 

™ '.?f°?.''  ''..°  '"™  °'  private  property  Is  down  the  testimony.  A  long  continued  Sen-  Schedule,  has  been  thoroughly  explained 

^JSii^"".^^  obscene.  oto  proceeding  is  obviously  unhealthy.  Stall-  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 

Oinslder  the  manner  in  which  the  pro-  '"t  '«  »  famuiar  tactic  in  courtroom  lluga-  In  a  paper  prepared  prior  tn  thp  s^n 

ceedtags  might  be  conducted.  Should  they  tlon.   Judges  try  to  counter  It.  not  alwiy,  ate^>;  ^ctim,   thi.^.„  S;„™      ■         .u' 

be  televised?  The  Supreme  Court,  dividing  "ith  success.  Its  capacity  for  m^lef  iTt:^  ?h^L»„r  J  ,1?      year  disapproving  the 

ave  to  four,   has  held   that   televising   a  Anltely  greater  herTrhere  h^eb^n  to»-  J^'^^'J^^n' «  recommendations  on  execu- 

crunlnol  trlol  denies  due  process.  One  ot  the  Patlons  that  the  President  means  to  stou  '  '•^'^a''™.  and  judicial  salaries,  the 

reaaona  given  was  that  the  defendant  would  perhops  in  the  hope  that  some  outskle  event  '^^^  covered  the  serious  and  deleterious 

tie    subjected    to    unwarranted    additional  wui  divert  a  current  running  against  him.  impact  this  ceiling  is  having.  This  pres- 

M,:     .    ,     ,     ,  It  has  been  suggested,  on  the  other  hand,  entation  comes  In  the  second  part  of  the 

n~in,  ^rVn!       !■  '^'  "'"nOant  must  be  that  his  opponent,  want  to  prolong  pro-  GAO  paper,  for  which  I  now  ask  unanl- 

present  in  the  courtroom;  In  Impeachment,  ceedlnga  which,  whotever  the  tool  dwlslon  mous  consent  that  it  Kp  r.Hr,t.rf  iv,  .  J 

the  President  has  an  option,  and  the  iikell-  'would  moke  the  President  iooTbad^ough  Rrr^Rr                                  "^               "  "'^ 

hood  is  he  will  not  be  present  In  the  Senate  to  ollect  the  voting  of  the  citizens  in  the  Th™   •„,                  w       ■ 

chomber.  If  he  chooses  to.  he  will  have  made  following  election    (which  n«y  ^1^1976  *If  '*''^  ""  objecfo"-   the  paper 

a  Judgment  thot  his  appeoronce  will  help  his  rather  than    1974).   Neither  strotegem    of  ^^  ""'"^^  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoRO. 

''"^'.t           '  magnified  by  television.  course,  should  be  aided  or  abetted  The  snitU's  ^  follows: 

w<iJ°tJl  iL^^'Sfl  i^iVH."!",'?''  '^'''^°''  P^..'"  "'^^Ji:"'    >»   too   leisurely   for  Im-  Tm;   Par   CanjKo  Imposed  oh  SuFxaoRADE., 

tT,r^2^  ^      tradition  that  Jurors  must  peochment.    The    "motions."    "objections "  •»'™  Oth™  Sekioo  Em-iovke  Is  H*v.»r 

be  insulated  from  public  opinion;  the  Jus-  polnu  of  the  trial  procedure— the  a*«to  of  Snitona  Asvcasi  Emcra 

tlcea  were  concerned  about  the  effect  of  tele-  the  courtroom— can  he  too  coatlv  herf^  Pov    rates    for    swi.r..    -k.,        „ 

S#:S2^SS^  ^SH=HSM?E  BBF^^^m 

oT^^ll^n.IS^/thropYnloT.^"^^,Ck1  .rS'^^ht'lSTelVTeErSS  £EiHH-r, F f~-  "-  "" 
ra^d"wh"S-'^So-n1s-a-i?.^ht^yl^  ^T.  £t^.V^,S:BT^-'-'  ^%fB:^f^iS'- 
^nr^ftC^r^nrrefevrr^-f^'^!      wlJJl^  ^Sl™  '^'^  "''^"'--.     g-    ^^{^^  .^'tjT^e  '^n^  ,1^ 

^v^X"^stTz'^.^nTz^£z  p"ran.-brn'"/bu°sidfLrti'^rars!  p" -e'Tor^s-.r/m'p'fo^rrUrd  1^ 

Tvo^iSiraSf  not  i  m  til  <S,urtr"m   'he  cLl  cllulrrj^-  'i'  "?,^  """""^  •"  •»-  ."'""«  '"  ''^"""^  '"I.  Wim  the  con,1n„ed 

welfare  of  on  Indlvldui^St  S^wer  ts  quitt  l^i  3  o^  ArtSl.  r   5°"«"""o>J-S«Uons  2  'urease  in  other  General  Schedule  salariev 

clear-  everything  ooaslbleX,vnd  >»  rt„S-  J^  .  of  Article  I.  Section  4  of  ArUde  n—  based  on  comparabUlty  with  the  private  se.-- 

suhject  wmt  gJI.'^oTS  th1^c"^'?„X„"  Thar  w   ™o?,.S!,''-."""'r,K^'  ""  P'°='"  '"'h'^'  »^""  "'  ^  supergrodf  ^pTov«, 

scrutiny.  For  this  purpoM    It  iT  fortuMW  n^..^,it?        ?    ^   ""'   ""'   criminal   due  P«ld   less  than   the   comporoblUty  rote  has 

that  we\.ve  lotely  ha^ttTi^m  t^  glve^l  aS?^o»rtv    n^/  'r  "^''?  ""'  '"*'"''  '""'=^-1, ^^'TT  >«'^»"«  <"  the  M6.000  cell- 

St^  ""t-^-V-wledrtTtlll't'ToS!  he?e.''rts"2iherThe°d,reTroce'Is"tha''tTr-  7'  " 

naustlc  intermediation.  vades  the  entire  Constltutlon^d  all  our  faw  T^"  *-"<*"» 

Take  another  Important  motter:  the  vi-oy  The  damage   to   the  country   is   minuscule  ,IV„   - '« 

the  evidence  and  the  argument  are  presented,  «'>>en  one  criminal  goes  free.  The  damage  to  ,„lz  33 

The  adversary  tmdltlon  con  be  useful:  having  the  country  Is  critical  when  the  abuses  soecl-  — - —    6« 

the  evidence  offered,  and  orgumenu  mode.  Bed  in  Article  n  occur  Today  (plus  1,000  ot  CS-IS) 85 

'^h  ^^^^JZ^'"f  S'  ,"'.1*  °"^  ""P  *°  '^'  '='"''  °'  fafness  that  due  process  call-i  There  are  now  4300  employees  In  grade 
rme?en«    -SXnat.   h„  r-  \"""=.'^      '""■   ""'   '^   """"="   <«   ""    P^ple.    who^     GS-i6.    GS-17,   and   Gs!r8^  ^d    l^^em^ 

B^jBe'^S^TSF-7^-  -^^^^'^o"7r^^^.^^--^ro  '^Z-riJ^'^^l^^^A^t^^. 

s::ri.n'?rr.-p?L':;^"ryr4Ti-L^d'  :n'iiJ:^.T.v^rT^.^r^.di^-  ru'^r:^^- - com^u^r^ 
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Stffts 


GS-IS        CS-IS 


I t2l,2fi3 

2 2s.as 

3 30.1*7 

« 31. 0» 

5 32.031 

6 32.973 

7 33.915 

8 34.K7 

• 35, 7» 

10 >  36. 741 


U2,806   I  $37,976     1 143.926 

33.899     '39.242 

34.992     '40,508 

'36,085      141.774 

'37.178     '43,040 

» 3a.  271  

'39,364 _ 

140.457 ^ 

'41.550 _ 


greater.  For  eiample.  a  03~18  employee's 
cumulative  ealar;  loss  for  the  3-year  period 
ended  January  fi,  1974.  was  lll^e?: 


Period 


rati       CiHlnf      moe 


>  Tin  nil  of  basic  pay  for  tlwM  implortfls  h  limited  to  W.000 
btcause  of  Um  statuory  ceiling. 

The  $36,000  ceiling  similarly  affects  the 
BPnlor  levels  of  other  Federal  pay  systems.^ 
Thla  Is  the  compression  problem,  which  ad- 
versely affects  both  Federal  employees  and 
the  GoTemment.  These  adverse  effects 
include: 

Imbalance  between  salaries  and  respon- 
stbiUtles. 

Loss  0/  Income  to  the  employee.  Including 
future  retirement  beneOts. 

Early  retirement  Is  made  more  attractive. 

Increased  turnover  of  top  management 
personnel  and  consequent  decrease  m  skill 
levels. 

I>ecllnlne  appeal  of  supergrade  positions. 

Hiring  tor  supergrade  positions  made  In- 
creasingly difficult. 

XMBAI^NCE    BFTWETN    SALARIES    AND 
B&5{>ONSIBn.rTIE:S 

Salary  compression  seriously  weakens  two 
pay  principles  providing  internal  equity 
which  are  established  by  law:  equal  pay  for 
equal  work;  and  maintaining  pay  distinc- 
tions in  keeping  with  work  and  performance 
distinctions.  All  employees  in  grades  GS-IB. 
and  GS-17,  80  percent  o'  those  in  OS-16,  and 
4  percent  of  those  in  OS-15  now  receive  an- 
nual salaries  of  «.36,00O.  The  statutory  prin- 
ciples (S  V.3.C.  5301J  dictate  that  those  paid 
the  same  should  ha*-*  responsibilities  that 
ar«  equal;  but  obviously  they  are  not.  In 
fact,  three  levels  of  supervision  in  a  typical 
major  division  or  bureau  are  earning  the 
same  salary,  a  condition  which  would  be 
considered  unacceptable  in  the  private 
sector. 

The  difference  between  the  pay  of  senior 
employees  and  the  pay  of  employees  at  lower 
levels  has  narrowed  sharply  during  the  past 
several  years.  In  December  1969,  when  Fed- 
eral salaries  were  unaffected  by  the  present 


However,  If  th*  employee  works  the  addi- 
tional 3  years  he  would  contribute  an  addi- 
tional $7,660  to  the  retirement  fund,  and 
would  receive  about  •1,477  a  year  less  In  his 
retirement  annuity  for  the  reat  of  his  life. 

XNCBCASED  TURNOVnt  OF  TOP  MANAGEMENT 
PEBSDNNBI. 

The  turnover  of  supergrade  employees  has 
Increased  since  1970.  This  Is  attributable,  In 
part,  to  salary  compression  coupled  with 
cost-of-living  increases  in  retirement  annui- 
ties. Between  1970  and  1972,  supergrade  re- 
tirements increased  from  264  to  380.  a  rise 
of  about  44  percent.  Further,  during  the  flrst 
8  months  of  1973,  another  379  supergrades 

retired.    If   retirements    during    the   last   4 

~  -  months  of  the  year  were  at  the  same  rate  as 

The    affected    employees    are    continually     aurtng  the  first  8  months,  we  estimate  that 


JamiaryHTI 137,624  136,000    11.624  11.524 

JaitMryl97Z„ 

j^-SJ-wk::::::::  ^~  ^«»  ^^^  ^^'^ 

ortoSJiSj::::--:-  *»•'"  ^-"^  '•'"*  *■*" 

,      D<»--,r,-- -  «.9«  36,000     7.92$  1.829 

J»nujryl974 _ 

ToW 11.557 


losing  ground  since  every  cost-of-living  in- 
crease means  a  further  loss  m  piu-chaslng 
power  of  their  stagnated  •36.000  salary.  For 
example,  the  GS-18  salary  Increase  In  Jan- 
uary 1971  was  limited  by  the  J36.000  ceUing 
and  has  remained  at  that  rate.  Using  the 
changes  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI) 
since  that  time,  we  estimate  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  a  OS-IB  employee's  536.000 
salary  is  now  worth  about  M0,985 :  a  drop  in 
purchasing  power  of  $5,015. 

An  employee's  retirement  Income  Is  de- 
termined by  applying  a  formula  to  the  aver- 
age of  his  3-year$  highest  salary.  In  other 
words,  the  higher  the  average,  the  greater 
the  employee's  retirement  Income.  By  com- 
pressing salaries  below  pay  rates  computed 
under  the  comparability  process,  the  cell- 
ing is  penalizing  employees,  since  the 
atnouut  of  retirement  Income  they  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  to  Is  being  reduced. 

For  example,  if  a  5fi-year  old  OS-I8  em- 
ployee retired  in  January  1974  after  30-years 
service,  his  retirement  Income  during  a  19.3 
year  remaining  life  expectancy  would  be 
about  $44,100  less  than  If  the  pay  celling  had 
not  been  In  effect. 

EAW.T  amaEMENT  MADE  MO&E  ATTRACTIVE 

Under  current  economic  conditions,  con- 
tinuation Of  the  936,000  salary  celling  wUl 
allow  many  employees  to  earn  more  retire- 
ment income  by  retiring  early  rather  than 
continuing  to  work  for  the  Government. 
They  can  then  substantially  better  their  cur- 
rent Income  by  accepting  non- Government 
employTnent. 

In  planning  whether  to  continue  a  career 


a  total  of  about  670  supergrades  retired  dur- 
ing 1973.  or  more  than  twice  the  number  of 
1970. 

In  terms  of  the  supergrade  population,  the 
retirement  rate  also  increased. 


HuMnc 

Supergrades 
relirflfnems 

Percentage 

1970...   . 

1«1 

1«2... 
1973 

«,;54 

•.»55 

*.m 

4.9M 

2U 

m 

S)0 

5.S 
5.6 

More  than  1.000  supergrade  employees  are 
now  eligible  to  retire,  with  40O  to  600  be- 
coming eligible  each  year.  Also,  these  super, 
grade  employees  are  retiring  at  an  earuer 
age. 


TlU 

relirenieiils 

Seine 

PetcenUie 

1570 

1971 

1972 :: 

1973(»iiio<illB).. 

2«4 

273 
310 
379 

100 
IH 

les 

32.2 
36.6 
40.5 
49.6 

This  loss  of  eicperlenced  management  tal- 
ent is  discussed  in  the  following  sections. 

DECREASE  IN  SKILL  LEVELS 

8km  levels  In  some  supergrade  positions 

^H^l  SUMH  ^^^ 


of  employees  entering   the  career  service. 

Loss   OF   INCOKE 

The  most  obvious  adverse  Impact  of  com- 
pression Is  that  emplcyees  are  denied  salary 
increases  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be 
entitled.  The  following  table  suo»5  the  an- 
nual salary  loss  of  employees  at  levels  GS-18 
OS-17  (step  41.  OS-ia  istep  5i.  and  OS-IS 
<step   10)    baaed  on  current  comparabuity 


Cemoars' 

Miiir 
rele 


Ceiling 


SiSSXPos:;::::     ^i?,     tiSS 


Annuil 
l0£S 


S7.9Z6 

S.774 

1,17B 

741 


annuity  would  have  increased  by  about  $810  ' 
and  he  would  rot  have  been  required  to 
make  any  additional  contributions  to  the 
retirement  fund. 

The  following  hypothetical  e.-£ample  In- 
volving a  65-year-oId  as-18  employee  uith 
30  years*  service  at  December  31,  1973.  illus- 
trates why  early  retirement  has  become  more 
attractive.  Assuming  5.5  percent  cost-of-Ilv- 
Ing  annuity  Increases  at  January  i  for  each 
of  the  next  3  year3,  and  the  employee  retired 
at  December  31.  1973.  the  employees  annual 
annuity  at  January  i.  1977.  would  be  $35  120 


experiences  In  their  organizations. 

DECLINING    APPEAL     OF    SUPERGRADE     POSTTIONS 

Salary  compression  is  making  supergrade 
positions  less  attractive  and  threatens  the 
irtecrrlty  of  Federal  pay  systems.  Person- 
nel officers  with  whom  we  consulted  stated 
that  some  employees  refuse  to  accept  higher 
positions  In  the  supergrade  ranks  because 
of  the  absence  of  additional  monetary  re- 
wards. Others  have  expressed  unwillingness 
to  make  geographic  moves  to  new  work  as- 
signments even  when  promotions  were  in- 
volved. 

During  our  study,  many  such  instances 
were  cited  to  us.  One  case  involved  a  OS~15 
(step  10)  employee  who  was  offered  a  GS- 
16  position  In  the  personnel  office  of  a  major 


When  viewed  on  a  cxunulatlve  baals,  the 
inequity  caused  by  the  ceUlng  seems  evea 

Me.  PL.  313:  Foreign  Service  and  Other. 


'Civil  Service  retirement  annuities  ore  ad- 
justed on  the  first  day  of  the  third  month 

that  begins  after  the  Consumer  Price  Index  - j« 

(CPI)  has  risen  at  least  3  percent  from  the  ^'^pa'tnient.  The  employee  would  not  accept 
last  adjustment,  and  remains  at  this  higher  ^***  higher  position  because  of  the  added 
level  for  3  consecutive  months.  The  annuity 
Increase  is  equal  to  the  blghe.^t  percentage 
increase  m  the  CPI  during  the  3  consecutive 
month  period,  plus  1  percent.  During  the  past 
3%  years  annuity  payments  to  Qovei.irneul 
retirees  increased  29.5  percent. 


responsibilities   and   arduous   work 
additional  income. 

mSINO    POR    SVPERCRAOE    POSmONS    MADK 
INCREASINGLY    OimcULT 

Some  agencies  report  that  they  are  experl- 
ei;cii>g  Increasing  difficulty  m  hiring  qual- 
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Ifled  personnel  from  outside  the  Government 
to  fill  senlMT  level  positions.  This  is  particu- 
larly notable  In  the  scientific,  medical,  and 
educational  fields.  Personnel  directors  told 
us  tliat  the  Individuals  best  qualified  to  flll 
supergrade  positions  often  are  refusing  to 
accept  Government  employment  because 
they  would  suffer  a  loss  of  Income. 

REFORH5  APPEAR  ESSEI4TUL 

The  problems  discussed  above  will  pro- 
gressively worsen  with  each  year  of  delay 
In  adjusting  Executive  Schedule  pay.  In 
addition,  If  the  current  ceiling  continues 
until  the  next  scheduled  quadrennial  review, 
another  21,000  General  Schedule  employees 
will  be  added  to  those  whose  salaries  would 
be  limited  to  836,000 — Including  the  top 
two  steps  of  GS-14,  most  of  those  in  GS-15. 
and  all  of  those  in  OS-16,  OS-17.  and  G8- 
18.  There  would  then  be  atwut  28.000  em- 
ployees all  earning  the  same  pay,  even  though 
their  responsibilities  range  from  GS-14 
through  Executive  Level  V.  This  would  mean 
that  six  level£  of  responsibilities  would  be 
earning  the  same  pay. 

This  would  result  in  a  virtually  meaning- 
less pay  system  for  Federal  managers  and 
would  seriously  undermine  the  ability  of 
the  Government  to  attract  yoimg  men  and 
women  Interested  in  a  long-term  career  in 
Federal  service. 

The  current  proposal  in  the  President's 
budget,  whUe  falling  short  of  the  Quadren- 
nial Commission  objective,  would  offer  a 
measure  of  relief.  Therefore,  we  believe  that 
the  Congress  should  accept  the  President's 
recommendations  for  adjusting  executive, 
legislative,  and  Judicial  salaries. 

The  cost  of  this  proposed  salary  adjiist- 
ment  In  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget  Is  $34 
million,  out  of  a  budget  of  over  •300  billion — 
or  %\  tor  each  $10,000.  We  believe  that  the 
public  wUI  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
investment  since  it  will  help  attract  and 
retain  the  most  competent  managers.  We 
also  believe  that  the  adjustment  Is  essential 
even  If  Congrefis  decides  to  exempt  itself  at 
this  lime,  and  even  though.  In  such  an  event, 
some  Federal  executives  would  earn  salaries 
In  excess  of  the  basic  pay  of  Members  of 
Congress  (a  condition  which  already  exists 
for  Members  of  the  Cabinet ) . 

We  believe  that  the  Congress  should  also 
consider  major  reforms  In  the  processes  for 
adjusting  Executive  Schedule  salaries,  such 
Bfi: 

Making  Executive  Schedule  salary  rates 
subject  to  an  annual  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment. In  the  years  between  the  quadrennial 
review. 

Initiating  early  action  leading  to  Integrat- 
ing the  Federal  pay  structures  at  the  top 
of  the  General  Schedule  and  the  bottom  of 
the  Executive  Schedule.  The  report  of  the 
Quadrennial  Commission  proposes  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  task  force  to  develop  a 
plan  for  achieving  this  objective.  The  execu- 
tive branch  should  be  called  upon  to  proceed 
with  a  study  and  to  report  Its  conclusions 
to  the  Congress  In  the  next  session. 

EsUbllshlng  a  policy  under  which  em- 
ployees whose  pay  is  affected  by  compression 
have  their  retirement  Income  adjusted  to 
refiect  the  amount  to  which  they  would  have 
been  entitled  If  compression  were  not  a 
factor. 


JIM  WEBB:  NASA  HERO 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  Sun- 
day's Washington  Post  includes  an  arti- 
cle reminding  us  of  the  leadership  that 
James  E.  Webb  gave  the  Nation  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Adnainistratlon  from  1961  to 
1968.  , 

Having  known  Jim  Webb,  and  counted 
him  a  friend,  since  our  law  school  days 
together.  I  am  pleased  to  call  this  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  know 
that,  as  the  anecdotes  In  the  article  am- 


ply demonstrate,  Jim  will  shrink  from 
the  appellation  of  "hero."  President 
Johnson  often  referred  to  Webb  as  "the 
best  manager  in  Government,"  and  I 
feel  that  this  praise  is  richly  deserved. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NASA's  Otuer  Hero 
(By  Julian  scheer) 
This  weekend  Is  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
man's  first  footprints  on  the  moon.  There 
will  be  toasts  to  Armstrong,  to  Aldrln,  to  Col- 
lins, Von  Braun  and  others.  And  deserved- 
ly so.  for  they  played  major  rolfs.  But  in  the 
great  tradition  of  history,  there  Is  also  the 
forgotten  or  unknown  man.  For  the  space 
program  it  may  be  James  E.  Webb. 

It  won't  worry  Jim  Webb  a  wit,  but  It  was 
his  Incredible  leadership  which  made  the 
event  possible. 

Jim  Webb  had  been  Truman's  Director  of 
the  Budget  and  Dean  Acheson's  Under  Sec- 
retary of  state — which  made  him  Washing- 
ton-wise— and  he  was  enjoymg  a  successful 
and  lucrative  business  career  in  Oklahoma 
when  he  was  called  on  by  a  somewhat  reluc- 
tant President  Kennedy  to  be  administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

He  likes  to  'K>lnt  out  that  he  was  18th  or 
19th  on  Kennedy's  list  of  prospects  and.  after 
all  had  declined,  it  was  Lyndon  Johnson  who 
persuaded  Kennedy  to  select  him. 

Webb  simply  was  not  a  Kennedy  type.  He 
appeared  humorless,  bull-beaded,  too  knowl- 
edgeable about  how  Washington  worked,  too 
close  to  Sen.  Robert  Kerr  (D-Okla.)  who  was 
becoming  "Mr.  Space"  In  Congress.  And  he 
was  not  good  at  taking  orders.  Early  on.  when 
someone  In  the  White  House  suggested  a  good 
location  for  a  NASA  procurement  award, 
Webb  replied  with  a  blistering  memorandum 
to  Ken  O'Oonnell— K^learly  intended  for  Ken- 
nedy eyes — which  simply  said :  You  run  the 
White  House,  I'U  rim  the  NASA.  He  meant  it; 
It  was  reflected  in  every  move  he  made  after 
that. 

In  dealing  with  the  White  House,  Webb 
fought  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  every 
nickel — OS  if  the  loss  of  five  cents  would 
topple  all  that  had  gone  before.  It  was  a 
blood-on-your-hands  attitude.  And  when  be 
finally  got  bis  way.  which  he  usually  did.  be 
kept  the  White  House  congressional  aides 
away  from  his  committees  of  Congress.  He'd 
fight  his  own  battles— his  way  of  maintain- 
ing bis  freedom  within  the  Exectitlve  Branch. 

And  Congress  found  a  new  kind  of  man 
to  deal  with.  Pew  believed  Webb  not  to  be  a 
scientist  or  engineer,  for  he  dazzled  them 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  technical  as  well 
as  the  management  of  the  vast  NASA  pro- 
gram structure. 

His  only  weapon  was  "tell  'em  all."  He 
never  wined  or  dined  them  at  his  home, 
was  straightforward  and  rather  f<Minal  with 
them.  His  torrent  of  words  numbed  them, 
and  when  the  committees  were  reeling  under 
the  verbiage  and  charts  and  graphs,  be  would 
bring  on  his  experts,  even  the  astronauts, 

Instead  of  complaining  about  going  to  the 
HiU  for  committee  after  committee  and  sub- 
committee after  subcommittee  of  testimony, 
he  bragged  that  Congress  knew  everything 
he  knew  and  that  NASA  testified  5-6,000 
pages  worth  each  session. 

But  it  was  in  the  Internal  workings  of 
NASA  where  his  strength  lay.  He  was  first  to 
arrive,  last  to  leave  each  day.  He  peppered 
every  individual  on  his  staff  with  a  dozen 
memos  a  da^' — new  ideas,  new  concepts,  new 
thoughts.  The  sentences  were  paragraphs  and 
the  paragraphs  were  pages.  His  interna]  Intel- 
ligence network  was  astounding. 

"I  hear  there's  a  problem  with  the  LM 
guidance  system  at  Bethpoge,"  he'd  say — 
two  days  before  a  program  review  revealed  it. 
While  he  left  the  technical  decisions  In  the 


wisest  hands,  the  program  managers  came 
prepared  to  discuss  a  technical  problem  in 
minute  detail.  If  they  fell  short  under  a  bar- 
rage of  questions,  there  would  be  no  decision 
until  they  returned  better  equipped. 

He  constantly  Juggled  personnel  to  get 
a  better  mix  and  to  push  ever>"one  to  his 
Peter  Principle.  He  fondly  called  It  "planned 
disequilibrium."  He  had  an  uncanny  knack 
for  standing  back  and  looking  at  the  big  pic- 
ture— a  trite  phrase  for  a  Webb  strong  suit: 

"Managing  this  size  program,  how  can  we 
expand  InternatlonaUy  and  draw  in  other 
partners. 

Managing  35,000  NASA  employees,  400,000 
in  20.000  companies,  how  do  we  pull  it  all 
together  so  it  will  give  the  coimiry  a  lasting 
base  In  technology? 

"In  giving  facility  grants  to  colleges  and 
imlversities.  lets  force  the  President  there 
to  get  the  philosophers  involved  or  to  spend 
some  time  looking  at  local  domestic  pro- 
-ams. 

"Is  our  patent  policy  adequate? 

"How  do  we  transfer  this  new  technology 
to  the  civilian  sector?" 

There  was  a  constant  barroge  of  Ideas.  He 
never  took  on  a  problem  without  coming  out 
with  two,  three  or  four  options.  First,  he'd 
solve  the  problem  and  then,  like  a  sensitiv- 
ity session,  everyone  had  to  "learn"  from  the 
problem  and  look  at  the  other  options — 
which  were,  to  Jim  Webb,  opportunities. 
Everj'thlng  was  on  oppcvtunlty. 

Webb's  relationship  to  bis  staff  was 
largely  impersonal  but  not  without  feeling. 
At  the  end  of  a  terrible  crisis  day  It  was  not 
unlike  him  to  ask  about  a  sick  child — some- 
thing he  hod  picked  up  from  his  Intelligence 
network. 

And  he  never  took  advantage  of  the  emol- 
uments of  the  office.  When  OSA  sent  bro- 
chures over  so  he  could  pick  the  limousine 
be  wanted,  he  was  upset  at  the  high  prices 
and  ordered  a  Checker  cab,  painted  black. 
which  was  NASA's  official  vehicle  for  nine 
years. 

A  typical  "Webblsm."  as  his  habits  were 
often  called,  occurred  at  a  conference  on  the 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  In  Kansas  City 
In  the  early  '60s.  Webb  arrived  at  the  hotel 
and  found  no  reservation  In  his  name.  The 
advance  people  had  fouled  up  and  everyone 
on  the  NASA  staff  In  attendance,  guests, 
speakers,  etc.,  were  comfortably  in  their 
rooms.  Webb  made  no  scene,  did  not  identfy 
himself,  and  a  staff  member  found  htm  hours 
later  In  a  for  corner  of  a  first-floor  ballroom. 
There  he  had  pulled  some  chairs  together 
and  stretched  out  for  the  night,  fully 
clothed,  shoes  off,  and  reading  some  paper- 
work. He  was  finally  persuaded  to  take  a 
quickly  discovered  room- 
Abruptly  In  1968,  Jim  Webb  resigned.  Most 
of  the  major  Apollo  decisions  had  been  made. 
Tliere  were  tough  days  ahead — Apollo  8  and 
onward — but  brilliant  Tom  Paine  was  there. 
Webb  knew  Nixon  would  keep  him  after  the 
election  (or  Humphrey  If  he'd  won).  But 
Webb  decided  the  lime  had  come.  It  was 
part  of  his  feeimg  for  Washington  and  NASA 
and  what  he  felt  the  country  needed.  And 
he  knew  Fame  could  do  the  Job  and  was  un- 
touchable. F^w  agencies  bad  such  good  men 
bock  to  back. 

Almost  shockllngly.  It  was  less  than  a  year 
away  from  the  flrst  manned  lunar  landing 
Hod  he  struck  It  out.  waited  Jttst  a  while 
longer,  he  could  have  basked  In  the  moment 
of  tremendous  glory. 
Simply,  for  Jim  Webb,  it  was  time. 


ENERGY    POLL:    IS    ALMOST   HALF 
THE  PUBLIC  "ANTINUCLEAR"? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  soon  the 
Senate  will  be  voting  on  nuclear  insur- 
ance legislation  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  July  10.  During  the  House  de- 
bate, members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  claimed  that  a  vote 
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against  the  committee's  bill  would  be  a 
vote  against  nuclear  power. 

Although  I  strongly  disagree  with  that 
claim.  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  that  point 
today.  I  6lmply  want  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues, what  is  wrong  with  being  "anti- 
nuclear"? 

A  recent  poll  taken  by  National  Ana- 
lysts, which  a  Philadelphia  division  of 
Booz,  Allen  L  Hamilton  management 
consultants,  indicates  that  a  full  46  per- 
cent of  the  American  public  either  op- 
poses or  is  "concerned*'  about  nuclear 
powerplants.  Even  if  the  poll  is  off  by 
15  points  in  either  direction,  the  per- 
centage would  still  be  extremely-  signifi- 
cant. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  consider  some  details  of  that  poll,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
entitled  "What  Others  Think — Public 
Attitudes  Toward  Nuclear  Power  Plant 
Construction."  from  the  May  23.  1974, 
issue  of  Public  Utihties  Fortnlghtlv.  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

WHICH  WAT  WnX  THE  WIKD  BLOW? 

In  addition  to  the  poll,  there  are  other 
Indicators  that  the  wind  is  blowing 
against  nuclear  power.  For  instance,  the 
Task  Force  against  Nuclear  Pollution  re- 
ports a  400  percent  increase  over  a  year 
ago  in  the  rate  at  which  it  is  receixing 
antlnuclcar  petitions. 

Both  of  the  cotmtry's  leading  environ- 
mental lobbies.  Friends  of  the  Earth  and 
the  Sierra  Club,  favor  a  nuclear  power 
moratorium.  Furthermore,  the  League  of 
Conservation  Voters  is  starting  to  watch 
our  nuclear  votes  for  its  environmental 
rating  charts  on  each  of  us. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  last  summer,  100  top  scientists  of 
the  Pugwash  Conference  issued  the  fol- 
lowing warning  about  nuclear  power: 

The  9£  yet  unsolved  problem  of  waato 
mflnagement  and  the  possibly  unsolvable  (in 
an  Bbiolute  sense)  problems  of  caUatrophlc 
releafces  of  radioactivity  and  diversion  of 
bomb -grade  material,  combine  to  create 
grave  and  justlQed  misgivings  about  the  vast 
Increase  In  the  use  of  nuclear  power  that  has 
been  widely  predicted.  The  wisdom  of  such 
an  increase  must  at  the  present  time  be 
seriously  questioned. 


I  Prom  Publlj  Utilities  Fortnlghtlv, 
M»y23.  1&74I 
What     OmBas    Think — Public 
Toward  Nuctxaa  Poweeflamt  Conbixiic- 
noK 

( By  AUred  E.  Qoldman) 
AUbough  almocrt  half  of  the  American 
people  are  concerned  about  the  risks  In- 
volved In  the  production  of  electricity  from 
nuclear  power  plsnts.  almost  six  out  of  ten 
apparently  prefer  to  run  these  rlslcs  rather 
than  have  the  use  of  electricity  rationed  or 
restricted. 

This  conclusion  is  based  on  a  survey  of 
a  scientifically  selected  cross  section  of 
Americans  eighteen  years  old  and  over  con- 
ducted by  National  Analysts. 

While  44  per  cent  of  the  931  men  and  wom- 
en Interviewed  ssid  they  thought  the  use 
or  nuclenr  power  to  generate  electricity  was 
euher  a  ".serious"  or  a  "very  serious'*  prob- 
lem. 59  per  cent  said  they  would  rather  have 
a  nuclear-powered  generating  station  within 
25  miles  ol  their  home  than  to  have  their 
use  or  electricity  rationed  or  restricted. 

Another  survey,  conduct**;  in  1973  for  the 
Electric  Companies  Public  Information  Pro- 
gram, showed  that  61  per  cent  of  those  In- 
terviewed In  a  national  sample  were  either 
"strongly  favorable  "  or  "somewhat  favorable" 
toward  nuclear  powr  plants  as  a  source  of 
electrical  energy.  A  total  of  61  per  cent  also 
indicated  Ihey  felt  more  nuclear  plants 
would  be  needed  by  1580  *  in  order  to  have 
enough  electric  power  for  all  needs." 

A  somewhat  higher  proportion  of  people 
(71    per    cent)     interviewed    in    November. 


Many  of  the  Pugwash  memtwrs  are 
nuclear  physicists  who  once  worked  on 
nuclear  weapons;  they  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  "fear  of  the  unknown"  or  "fear 
of  what  they  do  not  understand."  For  the 
full  text  of  their  statement,  please  see 
the  Record,  volume  119,  part  25,  pages 
33154-57. 

Last  but  not  least,  after  I'i  years  of 
looking  into  the  safely  problems  asso- 
ciated with  American  nuclear  reactors. 
the  British  Government  has  rejected 
American  reactors  in  Britain.  Some  de- 
tails ore  available  in  the  Recohd  of  July 


1973.  by  the  Harris  Survey  reported  they 
would  fbvor  President  Klxon's  proposal  to 
Epeed  up  the  construction  of  nuclear  power 
plants  as  one  of  the  ways  'of  avoiding  a  serl- 
ou?i  shortage  of  energy  In  this  country  " 

While  these  surve>-s  indicate  a  majority 
of  Americans  at  the  present  time  are  appar- 
ently willing  to  approve  construction  of 
nuclear  power  plants  as  the  least  objection- 
able of  a  number  of  undesirable  alternatives, 
they  should  not  be  mterpreteti  to  mean  that 
the  nuclear  power  plant  building  program 
will  proceed  smoothly  without  the  posslbUlty 
of  serious  public  opposition. 

The  prediction  made  last  fall  by  Ralph 
Nader  before  the  Western  Oovemors'  Con- 
ference that  public  concern  would  bring  a 
halt  to  the  construction  of  nuclear  power 
plants  within  Gve  years  is  probably  an  exag- 
geration. On  the  other  hand,  the  statement 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  chairman. 
Dixy  Lee  Ray.  last  December  on  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System  program  "Pace  the 
Nation"  was  probably  an  underestimate  of 
oppoBitlou  to  the  nuclear  plant  construc- 
tion program. 

The  AEC  chairman  stated  (as  quoted  hi 
The  New  York  Times )  that  the  act  ual 
•strong  opposition"  to  construction  of  nu- 
clear power  plants  among  the  general  public 
is  only  a  "minority  of  5  to  10  percent." 

The  National  Analysts'  nationwide  survey 
showed  tJint  about  one-fourth  of  those  in- 
terviewed (24  per  cent)  stated  that  If  they 
learned  a  nuclear-powered  generating  sta- 
tion was  going  to  be  built  within  25  miles  of 
their  homes  they  would  "Join  others  In  the 
area  In  trying  to  prevent  It  from  being  built." 
An  additional  5  per  cent  Indicated  they 
would  be  concerned  enough  about  the  risks 
to  cause  Uiem  "to  plan  to  move  to  a  new 


17.  1974.  page  23791,  and  of  March  20      location."  Another   17  per  cent  said  ihey 
1974,  page  7413.  '     *'°"^?."^  concerned  but  not  do  anything 


Under  the  circumstances.  I  believe  an 
'  antinuclear"  position  is  the  most  re- 
sponsible one.  Nuclear  advocates  are 
really  playing  a  game  of  "Russian  Rou- 
lette.' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RccoaD. 
us  folio  wa: 


about  It ' 

At  the  other  extreme.  33  per  cent  stated 
they  would  welcome  the  building  of  such 
a  faculty  In  their  area  because  they  felt  this 
would  mean  cheeper  electricity.  The  remain- 
ing 21  per  cent  said  they  would  not  care  one 
way  or  the  other 

These  responses  were  made  to  a  question 


of  electricity.  When  asked  to  respond  only 
to  the  proposal  for  a  nuclear  power  plant 
within  25  miles  of  their  homo  without  hav- 
ing to  face  a  choice  between  the  nuclear 
power  plant  and  a  shortage  of  electricity,  this 
cross  section  of  the  American  public  divided 
Into  three  fairly  equal  parts:  (i)  strongly 
opposed,  as  evidenced  by  plans  actively  to 
oppose  the  building  of  a  plant  or  to  move  out 
of  the  area  because  of  It  (29  per  cent).  (2) 
somewhat  concerned  but  not  motivated 
strongly  enough  to  take  any  action  or  in- 
different (38  per  cent),  and  k3)  positively 
supporting  new  construction  because  of  the 
prospect  of  cheaper  electricity  (33  per  cent). 
These  findings  suggest  that  the  proportion 
of  the  public  strongly  opposed  to  the  pro- 
gram may  be  substanUally  higher  than  the 
A£C  Chairman  has  claimed. 

The  division  of  the  public  Into  three  fairly 
equal  groups  suggesU  that  there  Is  a  rela- 
tively low  degree  of  crystaUlzatlon  of  public 
opinion  on  this  Issue  at  the  present  time. 
The  middle  group,  made  up  of  those  who  are 
either  IndtfTerent  or  who  are  somewhat  con- 
cerned but  who  stated  they  would  probably 
not  take  any  action,  could  be  pushed  In 
either  direction  by  the  course  of  events  and 
or  the  effectiveness  of  the  presentation  of 
the  Issues  by  the  protagonLsta  In  the 
controversy. 

A  continuation  or  worsening  of  the  energy 
situation  would  do  doubt  tend  to  push  this 
middle  group  toward  more  active  support  of 
the  nuclear  power  plant  program.  On  the 
other  hand,  events,  such  as  the  discovery  by 
the  Colorado  Department  of  Health  of  ab- 
normal levels  of  radioactive  hydrogen  in  the 
drinking  water  of  a  town  five  miles  from  a 
factory  making  plutonlum  triggers  for  nu- 
clear weapons,  would  tend  to  draw  the  rela- 
tively indifferent  or  mildly  concerned  Into 
the  ranks  of  active  opponents. 

There  Is  further  evidence  In  the  National 
Analysis  siirvey  of  the  lack  of  solidification 
of  public  opinion  on  this  Issue  at  the  present 
time.  Increasing  the  possibility  of  public 
opinion  shifting  one  way  or  the  other.  Those 
interviewed  were  asked  to  express  their  de- 
gree of  concern  over  eight  separate  problem 
areas:  crime  and  violence,  the  fuel  shortage, 
deterioration  of  our  cities,  protection  of  our 
environment,  using  up  our  natural  resources. 
the  Watergate  affair,  narcotics  and  drug 
usage,  and  using  nuclear  power  to  generate 
electricity-  Each  person  was  asked  to  indi- 
cate his  degree  of  concern  with  each  of  these 
problems.  The  proportion  choosing  the  mid- 
dle of  the  scale,  representing  the  position 
"not  concerned  one  way  or  another,"  was  far 
higher  on  the  nuclear  power  plant  question 
than  on  any  of  the  other  problems. 

Members  of  the  public  had  very  clear-cut 
opinions  one  way  or  the  other  on  crime  ph*! 
violence  and  drugs,  only  5  per  cent  and  0 
par  cent,  respectively.  indlcaUng  the  middle 
position  on  these  problems.  On  the  other 
hand,  almoat  one-third  (32  per  cent)  chose 
this  middle  position  on  the  nuclear  power 
plant  question.  With  the  exception  of  the 
question  on  the  fuel  shorUge.  which  also 
showed  a  fairly  high  degree  of  undecided 
or  Indifferent  opinion  (23  per  cent),  on  all 
of  the  other  questions  those  taking  part  In 
the  survey  showed  a  much  greater  tendency 
to  take  a  clear-cut  position  on  the  question 
than  In  the  case  of  the  nuclear  power  plant 
question.  For  example,  only  16  per  cent  chose 
the  undecided  or  Indmerent  position  with 
respect  to  Watergate,  while  only  14  and  15 
per  cent,  respectively,  chose  this  position  on 
"environmental  protection"  and  "using  \m 
our  natural  resources." 

Voters  In  A"=tln,  Tcxos,  Indicated  a  very 
narrowly  divided  and  shifting  opinion  on 
thli  Issue  In  two  recent  bond  Issue  elections. 
In  September.  1972.  the  voters  rejected  a 
proposal  to  Join  with  three  other  Texas  cities 
in  the  construction  of  a  nuclear  power  plant. 


or  the  poaalbUltf  of  retlonlng  or  reatrlctlng     versed  that  tieclilon  by  a  n«m>w  mar^n  of 
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722  votes,  60.9  percent  of  the  total  votes  cast 
being  In  favor  of  the  proposal.  At  the  same 
election,  a  proposal  to  approve  the  construe, 
tlon  of  a  coal-  or  Itgnlte-flred  electric  power 
plant  was  approved  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  some  ai.OOO  votes,  with  77.4  per  c«nt 
of  the  total  favoring  the  proposal. 

We  would  need  a  study  of  the  motivations 
of  the  Austin  voters  before  we  could  deter- 
mine the  reasons  for  such  a  marked  differ- 
ence In  the  degree  of  support  for  the  tradi- 
tional and  the  nuclear-powered  plants. 
While  economic  factors  might  be  one  pos- 
sible reason  for  the  difference,  these  factors 
do  not  appear  to  be  too  Important  since  the 
voters  were  asked  to  approve  a  total  of  »337 
million  for  the  construction  of  traditional  fa- 
cilities and  only  961  million  for  participation 
in  the  nuclear  power  plant  construction.  Dif- 
ferences In  the  public's  perception  of  the 
relative  safety  of  the  two  sources  of  electric 
power  eould  l)e  one  of  the  important  deter- 
minants of  the  great  difference  in  degree  of 
approval,  but  it  would  not  be  valid  to  con- 
clude this  was  the  most  significant  factor 
without  an  actual  study  of  voter  decisions. 

Another  Indication  of  the  volatile  nature 
of  opinion  on  this  Issue  came  from  the  mail 
response  to  two  programs  featuring  the  nu- 
clear power  plant  controversy  aired  over 
some  300  National  Educational  Television 
stations.  Mall  response  to  two  programs  on 
"The  Advocates,"  originating  at  station 
WOBH  in  Boston,  shifted  from  a  majority 
approving  nuclear  plants  m  1971  to  a  major- 
ity disapproving  them  In  1974.  In  the  earlier 
response,  60  per  cent  favored  nuclear  plants 
and  40  per  cent  opposed  them;  in  the  1974 
response.  68  per  cent  of  the  mall  votes 
showed  disapproval  compared  with  42  per 
cent  In  favor  of  such  construction. 

The  National  Analysts  survey  shows  that 
there  is  a  widespread  concern  over  environ- 
mental protection,  with  78  per  cent  of  the 
public  feeling  that  environmental  protec- 
tion is  either  a  "serious"  or  a  "very  serious" 
problem.  More  than  half  (64  per  cent)  stated 
that  it  was  a  "very  serious  problem."  Only  a 
small  minority  (7  per  cent)  said  that  en- 
vironmental protection  was  either  "not  at 
all  serious"  or  "not  serious." 

The  seriousness  of  the  conviction  regard- 
ing the  importance  of  environmental  pro- 
tection Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  almost 
twice  as  many  people  were  willing  to  accept 
the  rationing  or  restriction  of  electricity 
than  wer»  willing  to  approve  the  construc- 
tion of  a  power  plant  "where  It  may  Inter- 
fere with  the  balance  of  nature." 

Although  some  of  the  groups  most  active 
In  the  environmental  protection  movement 
are  also  active  in  the  opposition  to  the  nu- 
clear power  plant  program,  our  data  suggest 
that  concern  over  environmental  protection 
and  opposition  to  the  nuclear  power  plant 
construction  program  are  far  from  identical 
attitudes — 78  per  cent  regarding  environ- 
mental protection  as  either  a  "serious"  or 
"very  serious"  problem  compared  with  44 
per  cent  so  regarding  nuclear  power  plant 
construction. 

Supporters  of  the  nuclear  power  plant  pro- 
gram, cognizant  of  this  widespread  concern 
for  environmental  protection,  are  emphasiz- 
ing the  claim  that  foesll  fuel  as  a  source  of 
electrical  energy  presents  more  of  a  threat 
to  the  environment  than  nuclear  power.  Op- 
ponents of  the  program,  of  course,  vigor- 
ously dispute  the  claim. 

In  the  battle  for  public  approval,  ap. 
parently  the  supporters  of  the  nuclear  power 
plant  program  currently  have  an  edge  over 
the  opponents,  but  our  assessment  leads  us 
to  conclude  that  public  opinion  on  the  issue 
Is  far  from  solidified.  Therefore,  It  Is  possible 
that  public  opinion  could  shift  dramatically 
in  either  direction,  depending  on  the  course 
of  future  events  and  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  the  public  information  campaigns  of 
the  protagonists  In  the  controversy. 
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EVERYONE  MUST  OBEY  THE 
COURTS 

Mr.  MONDALE,  Mr,  President,  many 
years  ago  Mr.  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter 
wrote: 

No  one.  no  matter  how  exalted  his  public 
offlre  or  how  righteous  his  private  motives, 
can  be  Judge  In  his  own  case.  That  is  what 
courts  are  for. 

It  has  long  been  a  basic  tenet  of  our 
constitutional  system  that  the  courts  are 
.(the  proper  place  for  the  resolution  of  pub- 
lic and  private  disputes  and  that  every- 
one must  obey  the  courts. 

Again,  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter; 

When  in  a  real  controversy  ...  an  appeal 
is  made  to  law,  the  Issue  must  be  left  to  the 
Judgment  of  courts  and  not  the  personal 
Judgment  of  one  of  the  parties.  This  prin- 
ciple is  a  postulate  of  our  democracy. 

Yet,  we  are  witnessing  a  strange  jig, 
being  danced  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  counsel,  with  re- 
spect to  the  President's  plans  with  regard 
to  obedience  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
I  am  appalled  that  the  President  is  un- 
willing to  say  that  he  will  obey  the  High 
Court.  The  Presidents  conduct  repre- 
sents a  presumptuous  affront  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Court  as  well  as  a  serious 
blow  to  public  confidence  in  our  govern- 
mental processes  and  the  rule  of  law. 

Repeatedly  over  the  past  several  weeks, 
high  White  House  officials  have  turned 
away  questions  as  to  the  President's  wil- 
lingness to  obey  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. Most  recently.  Mr.  St.  Clair  in  Cali- 
fornia last  night  repeatedly  refused  to 
say  that  the  President  would  obey  the 
Court. 

I  cannot  understand  the  President's 
apparent  unwillingness  to  say,  simply 
that  he  will  obey  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Such  a  statement  is  little  to  ask  of  a  law- 
yer, a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  bar, 
a  former  Member  of  Congress,  and  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  Na- 
tion, Such  a  statement  would  seem  to 
represent  nothing  more  than  a  reafBr- 
mation  of  commitment  to  the  rule  of  law 
Yet,  we  do  not  get  an  answer. 

Mr,  St.  Clair  says  that  he  does  not 
want  to  put  pressure  on  the  Court  by 
discussing  Presidential  compliance.  But 
Is  not  that  precisely  what  Mr.  St.  Clair 
is  doing?  It  appears  that  the  President 
and  his  counsel  are  engaged  In  psycho- 
logical warfare  with  the  Court.  The  re- 
fusal to  affirm  obedience  appears  to  be 
an  attempt  to  scare  the  Justices  into 
second-thoughts  about  the  merits  of  the 
controversy  by  planting  seeds  of  doubt 
In  their  minds  as  to  the  enforceability 
of  a  decree. 

Such  tactics  have  frequently  back- 
fired throughout  our  constitutional  his- 


tory. And  such  conduct  represents  a 
serious  affront  to  the  fairness  and  objec- 
tivity of  the  members  of  the  High  Court. 

Perhaps  the  President  is.  indeed, 
seriously  entertaining  the  possibility  of 
actual  disobedience  of  a  future  Court 
order.  Perhaps  he  believes  that  the  Court 
could  not  enforce  an  order  directed 
against  the  President. 

However,  although  the  Court  has  no 
troops  to  enforce  its  orders,  the  army 
of  public  opinion  could  not  help  but 
look  unkindly  on  disobedience  of  our 
highest  Judicial  tribunal. 

Whatever  the  President's  motives  may 
be,  his  conduct  strikes  a  hammer-blow  to 
an  already  shattered  public  confidence 
in  our  Government.  His  unwillingness  to 
submit  himself,  in  advance,  to  obedience 
causes  many  to  doubt  whether  our  sys- 
tem of  justice  remains  strong,  whether 
there  are  differing  systems  of  justice  for 
the  mighty  and  the  weak,  and  whether 
^  the  fabric  of  our  constitutional  struc- 
ture can  stand  the  strain. 

These  doubts  should  not  be  allowed  to 
exist.  And,  more  importantly,  they  should 
not  be  engendered  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Chief  Executive  to  simply  state  that  he 
will  obey  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Court  may  not — because  of  ques- 
tions of  standing  or  justiciability — ever 
reach  the  merits  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween President  and  Special  Prosecutor. 
The  Court  may  rule  in  the  President's 
favor  on  the  merits. 

But.  whatever  the  Court  ultimately 
rules,  the  President  should  immediately 
tell  the  American  public  that  he  »-lU 
obey  that  ruUng.  Any  other  course  of 
conduct  questions  the  legitimacy  of 
our  ulUmate  dispute-settlement  mech- 
anism and  fosters  public  confusion 
and  doubt. 

Again,  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter: 

If  one  man  can  be  allowed  to  determine 
for  himself  what  u  law.  every  man  can  That 
means  first  chaos,  then  tyranny. 


PROTECTION  OF  INDEPENDENT 

FUEL  DEALERS 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  tl.iie 
has  come  for  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  aid  the  Independent  fuel  dealer. 
In  the  wake  of  the  energy  crunch,  they 
have  become  the  pawns  in  a  marketing 
game  being  conducted  by  the  Nation's 
major  oil  companies. 

Time  is  of  the  essence  and  I  urge  the 
members  of  the  Commerce  Committee  to 
report  out  what  has  been  called  the 
"dealer  day  in  court"  legislation.  The 
Senate  has  already  passed  such  a  meas- 
ure three  times.  But  each  time  it  became 
the  victim  of  circumstances,  once  being 
left  out  of  a  conference  report,  and  once 
vetoed,  as  a  part  of  the  emergency  eneigy 
legislation,  by  the  President. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  Senator 
MscKitsoN.  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  getting  forth  a  history  of  this 
legislation,  its  current  need,  and  a  sug- 
gested vehicle  for  bringing  the  matter 
before  the  full  Senate.  I  urge  its  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  Senator  Maoirosox. 
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and  a  copy  of  the  "dealer  day  in  court" 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

vs.  Senatz. 

Wasittiigion.  D.C..  July  IS.  1974. 
Hoii.  \\  AUi£N  O.  Macktjson, 
Chair:'iQn.  us.  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee.   Senatr    Office    Building,    Washing' 
ton.  D.C. 
I>E-\R  ScivATOB  Macnttsoit:  I  am  becoming 
more  and  more  concernetl  cn-cr  what  Beems 
to  be  an  unfortunate  ramification  of  the  en- 
ergy crunch— the  treatment  of  independent 
fuel  dealers  by  tbelr  oH  company  suppliers. 
1  know  that,  as  Chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Comnuttee,  you  are  familiar  with  these  prob- 
iems  and  are  in  a  position  to  help  these  small 
buAinessmen  gain  needed  protection. 

Approximately  90  percent  of  the  nation's 
-serrlce  stations  are  independently  operated. 
iisiioUy  under  lease  or  rental  agrc^ements 
^cith  petroleum  companies.  Under  iheae  ar- 
rangements the  independent  dealer  buys  his 
products  Irom  the  oil  company  and  then  is 
responsible  for  marketing,  maintenance, 
sales  of  accessories  and  a  variety  of  related 
octl^itje?.  They  represent  the  only  real  "free 
enterprise"  left  in  an  industry  which  has 
long  aincw  gone  the  way  of  cartelism. 

The  problems  they  face  Just  in  maintain- 
ing thetr  bustnesaes  and  performing  a  service 
for  their  customers  and  their  communities 
are  enough  to  discourage  many  n-ould-be 
buiOnessmen-  But  now.  in  addition  to  the 
normal  rigors  associated  with  small  busi- 
ness, they  face  a  much  mrare  serious  chal- 
lenge from  the  major  oil  companies. 

Petroleum  dealers  have  no  control  over 
the  pricing  policies  of  their  supplier?.  In 
spite  of  tills,  dealers  are  often  blamed  for  the 
ever-increaBlng  price  of  foel.  In  addition,  the 
pricing  policies  of  the  oil  companies  often 
leads  to  a  dealer  finding  himself  imcom- 
peutive  with  others  in  his  area.  This  may 
J^ftg.  1"  turn,  to  a  reprimand  to  the  dealer, 
from  the  oil  company,  for  not  semng  enough 
gasoline. 

My  greatest  concern,  however,  lies  in  the 
comple-^  control  over  the  dealers— through 
lease  and  rental  agreements — exercised  by 
the  oil  companies  These  agreemenu  gen- 
erally contain  provisions  for  the  sale  of  oU 
company  products  such  as  tires,  batteries 
crankcase  oJ!,  etc. 

Many  dealers  are  now  being  harassed  by 
the  oil  companies,  which  come  into  their 
btuiness-s  and  threaten  sudden  termination 
of  their  leases  if  the  dealer  does  not  step  up 
sales  of  oil  company  product.s.  or  ccanply 
with  ever-changing  credit  policies,  or  dis- 
play materials  to  the  aatisfacilon  of  the 
company. 

Generally,  the  provlslon.'s  of  these  lease  or 
rental  agrtements  allow  the  oil  company  to 
terminate  the  agreement — often  without 
caust — effective  in  a  number  of  days.  In  that 
resu  the  most  serious  problem  facing  the 
de&ler^. 

It  ii  obvious  that  major  oil  compaiiies  are 
beginning— m  the  wake  ol  the  energy 
crunch— to  carry  out  plarj;  to  shape  the  fu- 
ture face  of  retail  petroleum  marketing. 
These  plans  may  even  represent  a  "dividing 
up"  ol  the  tiation  for  the  marketing  purposes 
of  tlie  majors.  As  is  usual  in  thet^  matters, 
i.othing  Is  provable. 

Wiiatever  the  reasons  for  these  changKi, 
Independent  dealers  are  the  pawns  in  the 
game  The  examples  of  .sudden  lease  termi- 
nations for  little — and  in  some  cases  no 

cause  are  many  and  varied.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  such  examples  In  the  state  of  Idaho, 
although  Idaho  dealers  are  certainly  not  the 
only  victims.  I  can  ciie  examples  of  oil  oom- 
panxeii    chaaOaing    dealers    for    not    selling 


enough  of  their  product.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  companies  have  priced  them  out  of 
the  market.  Hanging  over  the  head  of  the 
dealer  is  the  threat  of  lease  termination.  At 
this  Juncture,  almost  any  lease  is  vulnerable 
if  the  dealer  does  not  at  In  the  future  plans 
of  the  oil  company. 

The  time  has  come  to  provide  some  legal 
recourse  and  protection  to  independent 
dealers.  It  Is  not  an  idea  which  is  new  to 
this  Congress.  The  Senate  has  passed  so- 
called  "dealer  day  In  court"  legislation  three 
times.  First,  as  a  part  of  the  Mandatory  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act.  Because  the  House 
had  no  slmUar  provision  in  Its  allocation 
bill,  it  was  dropped  in  conference.  The  Sen- 
ate again  passed  such  a  provision  as  a  part 
of  S.  2589.  the  emergency  energy  legislation. 
This  time,  because  the  House  had  also 
passed  such  a  provision,  it  survived  the  con- 
ference and  was  again  passed  by  both  houses 
ill  the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
That  legislation,  as  you  know,  became  the 
v;c!im  of  a  Presidential  veto. 

Each  time  tbe  "dealer  day  in  court"  legis- 
lation has  passed,  with  seeming  strong  sup- 
port, u  has  been  the  vlcum  o*'  circumstance. 
Although  the  Administration  has  Indicated 
the  "dealer  day  in  court"  provision  as  one 
of  the  "objectionable"  provisions  which 
prompted  President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  emer- 
gency energy  legislation.  It  Is  doubtful  that — 
standing  alone — the  legislation  would  again 
be  vetoed. 

For  ttiat  reason,  I  urge  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee to  report  this  legislation  to  the  full 
Senate  for  consideration.  This  time  standmg 
alone,  so  that  the  "dealer  day  In  court"  pro- 
posal may  have  a  test  of  its  support  in  the 
Senate.  I  liave  every  faith  it  will  pass. 

Your  Committee  has  already  held  hearings 
on  the  substance  of  this  proposal.  Because  of 
those  hearings,  and  in  view  of  the  Senate's 
earlier  support  of  the  lcgi5lation,  further 
hearings  would  fiecm  unnecessary.  A  possible 
vehicle  could  be  the  attachment  of  the  "deal- 
er day  in  court"  provisions  of  the  conference 
report  on  S.  2689  (a  copy  of  which  is  en- 
closed t  to,  or  as  a  .substitute  for,  S.  1694. 
the  proposed  Fair  Marketing  of  Petroleum 
Products  Act,  which  is  now  before  the  Com- 
merce Committee. 

I  strongly  feel  that  we  must  move  soon 
on  this  matter.  Eoch  day.  I  receive  new  re- 
ports of  harassment  of  dealers  in  Idaho  and 
elsewhere.  To  enact  the  "dealer  day  in  court" 
legislation,  providing  for  established  proce- 
dures in  lease  termination,  and  access  to  Ju- 
dicial redress  for  the  dealer,  would  be  a  great 
step  toward  protection  of  the  most  competi- 
tive sector  of  the  petroleum  industry. 
Thank  you  for  your  conBldemtion. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely 

Prank  Church 

To    provide    for    protection    of    franchlsed 

dealers  in  petroleum  products.  Prom  con- 

ftrence  report  on  S-  2&S9 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprcaentativen  of  the  United  Stater  of 
Amrrica  in  Congresi  assembled.  That  as  used 
in  this  Act: 

m  The  term  "distributor"  means  a  per- 
son engaged  !n  the  sale,  consignment,  or 
distribution  of  petroleum  products  to  whole- 
sale or  retail  outlets  wh^her  or  not  it  owns, 
leases,  or  in  any  way  controls  such  outlets. 

(2f  Tlie  term  "franchise"  means  any 
agreement  or  contract  between  a  refiner  and 
a  dt6trlbutor.  under  which  such  retailer  or 
distributor  is  granted  authority  to  use  a 
trademark,  trade  name,  service  mark,  or 
other  Identifying  eymbol  or  name  owned  by 
such  refiner  or  distributor,  or  any  agreement 
or  contract  twtween  socb  parties  undor 
which  such  retailer  or  distributor  la  gran&ed 
authority  to  occupy  premlaes  oirosd, 


or  in  any  way  controlled  by  a  party  to  such 
agreement  or  contract,  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  the  distribution  or  sale  of 
petroleum  products  for  purposes  other  than 
resale. 

(3)  The  term  "refiner"  means  a  person 
engaged  in  the  refining  or  importing  of 
petroleum  products. 

(4)  The  term  "retailer"  means  a  person 
engaged  In  the  sale  of  any  refined  petroleum 
product  for  purposes  other  than  resale  within 
any  State,  either  under  a  franchise  or  in- 
dependent of  any  franchise,  or  who  was  so 
engaged  at  any  time  after  the  start  of  the 
base  period. 

(5)  Tlie  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Hico.  and  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec-  2.  (a)  ( 1 )  A  refiner  or  distributor  shall 
not  cancel,  fail  to  renew,  or  otherwise  termi- 
nate a  franchise  unless  he  furnishes  prior 
notlflcation  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  to 
each  distributor  or  retailer  affected  thereby. 
Such  notlflcation  shall  be  in  writing  and 
sent  to  such  distributor  or  retailer  by  certi- 
fied mall  not  less  than  ninety  days  prior  to 
the  date  on  which  such  franchise  will  b* 
canceled,  not  renewed,  or  otherwise  termi- 
nated. Such  notification  shall  contain  a 
statement  of  intention  to  cancel,  not  renew, 
or  to  terminate  together  with  the  reasons 
therefor,  the  date  on  which  auch  action  shall 
take  effect,  and  a  statement  of  the  remedy 
or  remedies  available  to  such  distributor  or 
retailer  under  this  Act  together  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  applicable  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

{2>  A  refiner  or  distributor  shall  not  can- 
cel, fall  to  renew,  or  otherwise  terminate  a 
franchiw  unless  the  retailer  or  distributor 
whose  franchise  Is  terminated  failed  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  any  essential  and  rea- 
sonable requirement  of  such  franchise  or 
failed  to  act  in  good  faith  in  carrying  out 
the  terms  of  auch  franchise,  or  unless  such 
refiner  or  distributor  wlthdrawa  entirely 
from  the  sale  of  refined  petroleum  products 
In  commerce  for  sale  other  than  resale  In  all 
states. 

(b)(1)  If  a  refiner  or  distributor  engages 
In  conduct  prohibited  under  subsection  {a) 
of  this  section,  a  retailer  ca  a  distributor  may 
maintain  a  suit  against  auch  refiner  or  dis- 
tributor. A  retailer  may  miOntain  auch  suit 
against  a  distributor  or  a  refiner  whoae  ac- 
tions affect  commerce  and  whose  products 
with  respect  to  conduct  prohibited  imder 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  he  sells  or  has  sold,  directly  or 
indirectly,  under  a  franchise.  A  distributor 
may  maintain  such  suit  against  a  reSner 
whose  actions  affect  commerce  and  whoaa 
products  he  purchases  or  has  purchased  or 
whose  products  he  distributes  or  has  dis- 
tributed to  retailers. 

(2)  The  court  shall  grant  such  equltabl* 
relief  as  is  necessary  to  remedy  the  effeots 
of  conduct  prohibited  under  subsection 
<a)  of  this  section  which  it  finds  to  exist 
including  declaratory  Judgment  and  man- 
dator>'  or  prohibitive  injunctive  relief.  The 
court  may  grant  interim  equitable  relief,  and 
actual  and  pimitive  damages  (except  for  ac- 
tions for  a  failure  to  renew)  where  Indicated. 
In  suits  under  this  section,  and  may,  unless 
auch  s\Ut  is  frivolous,  direct  that  costs,  in- 
cluding reasonable  attorney  and  expert  wit- 
ness lees,  he  paid  by  the  defendant.  In  the 
case  or  actions  for  a  faUiu-e  to  renew  dam- 
ages shall  be  llmlt«d  to  actual  damages  in- 
cluding the  value  of  the  dealer's  equity. 

(3)  A  suit  under  this  secuon  may  ha 
brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  Judicial  district  in  which  tha 
distributor  or  the  refiner  against  whom  such 
suit  Is  maintained  resides,  is  found,  or  la 
doing  bualnoM.  Without  regard  to  the  amount 
in  coutroversy. 
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THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the  Is- 
sues which  are  embodied  in  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  atFect  and  concern  all 
Americans.  I  continue  to  receive  expres- 
sions of  this  concern  In  my  mail.  Just 
yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  Ms. 
Michele  Mooney  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
In  her  letter  she  implored: 

riie  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion by  the  Representatives  of  the  UtUted 
States,  should.  MUST,  be  underwritten  by 
those  who  were  elected  to  be  the  voice  of 
all  freedom-loving  citizens. 

Please  keep  up  the  combat  on  l>ehalf 
of  love! 

Over  the  years,  I  have  received  many 
such  honest,  forthright  expressions  of 
grassroot  support  for  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. Letters  such  as  the  one  Ms. 
Mooney  sent  reinforce  my  strong  con- 
viction that  the  Seimte  must  not  renege 
on  its  moral  obligation  to  ratify  this 
treaty.  In  this  spirit,  I  again  urge  my 
colleagues  to  act  favorably  on  the  Con- 
vention. 


WAYNE  MORSE— IN  MEMORIAM 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  22,  1974,  death  took  atvay  one  of 
the  most  outspoken,  incorruptible  and 
biilliant  Senators  tills  Nation  ever  had. 
Wayne  Morse  was  a  man  whose  sense  of 
outrage  was  activated  by  Uie  Irrespon- 
stbllity.  greed  and  corruption  he  en- 
countered while  serving  tiie  citlzois  of 
Oregon. 

Wayne  Morse  was  a  blunt  man.  Wayne 
was  Wayne  Morse  who  once  s&id  that 
Morse  was  a  man  of  utmost  integrity.  It 
every  day  that  he  walked  onto  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  he  acted  as  if  it  was  his 
last  day.  Wayne  Morse  did  not  believe 
in  image  making,  nor  did  he  care  if  he 
offended  political  friends.  He  acted  out 
his  deep  sense  of  what  he  called  "consti- 
tutional Hberalism."  Wayne  Morse  did 
not  cast  his  votes  in  the  Senate  while 
looking  to  the  next  election.  He  voted 
on  principle. 

While  he  often  said  that  many  of  his 
colleagues  agreed  with  him  in  the  cloak- 
room and  told  him  that  he  was  right, 
they  meekly  admitted  that  "because  of 
other  reasons"  they  had  to  vote  against 
him.  Wayne  Morse  would  smile  at  this 
behavior,  not  because  it  was  so  funny,  but 
because  it  was  sad. 

Perhaps  if  Wayne  Morse  had  been  in 
the  White  House  in  1968,  tlie  coimtry 
woidd  have  had  the  kind  of  moral 
leadership  it  is  so  sorely  lacking  today. 
And  If  Wayne  Morse  had  been  in  the 
White  House  in  1968,  serving  the  public 
interest  would  have  been  the  clarion 
call  rather  than  the  victim  of  Presiden- 
tial! action. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  tlie  Congress 
and  my  fellow  citizens  across  the  Nation 
in  mourning  the  death  of  Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  a  man  who  carried  the  banner 
of  American  constitutional  democracy 
when  It  made  both  friend  and  foe  alike 
terribly  tmcomf  ortable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  oon- 
."*nt  to  have  two  arttcles.  one  from  the 
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Washington  Post  and  the  other  from  the 
New  York  Times  printed  in  the  Rbcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  Vorlc  Times.  July  23. 1974] 

WaTNE  MOftSe  TttE&\  A  SCNATOa  M  Yksss 

(By  Alden  Whitman) 

Former  Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon, 
a  strong  early  critic  of  the  Vietnam  war  and 
a  long-time  Congressional  lil>erai,  died  yes- 
terday of  mdney  failure  in  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital.  Portland.  Ore.  He  was  73  years  old. 

&Ir.  Morse  bad  entered  the  hospital  last 
Wednesday  in  the  midst  of  an  arduous  cam- 
paign in  which  his  chances  to  regain  the 
Senate  seat  he  lost  In  1968  were  considered 
good.  He  had  won  the  Democratic  nomination 
in  B  primary  two  months  ago  and  was  oppos- 
ing Senator  Kobert  W.  Packwood.  the  Bepub- 
lican  Incumbent. 

A  Populist  in  the  tradition  of  George  W. 
Norris.  Robert  M.  La  Fc^ette  and  William 
Jennings  Brj-an.  Wayne  Lyman  Morse  spoke 
up  for  many  transiently  impopular  causes. 
He  opposed  American  military  involvement 
in  Vietnam;  he  fought  for  trade  unionism 
and  for  civil  rights. 

As  a  champion  of  the  common  pec^e,  he 
was  often  raspy  and  blunt,  but  he  regarded 
himself  as  a  man  aho  refused  to  compro- 
mise his  principles  or  mute  his  voice.  Many 
of  his  critics,  though,  saw  him  as  an  oppor- 
tunist and  a  threat  to  the  Establishment. 

At  various  times  in  his  24  turbulent  years 
in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Morse  was  a  Republican, 
an  independent  and  a  Democrat.  Neither 
piirty  was  wholly  pleased  with  him,  nor  was 
he  ever  wholly  compatible  with  a  party  la- 
bel. He  was  impartially  scornful  of  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  Presidents,  up- 
braiding them  with  his  rich  Ulent  for 
luvcctive. 

He  described  an  address  to  Congress  by 
President  Harry  s.  Truman  as  "one  of  the 
cheapest  exhibitions  of  ham  acting  I  have 
ever  seen";  he  denotmced  President  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower  as  a  "hypocrite";  he  accused 
President  Lyndon  B.  Jolinson  of  being  "drunk 
with  power."  Nor  did  Mr.  Morse  spare  his 
fellow  Senators,  once  calling  one  of  his 
corpulent  colleagues  "a  tub  of  rancid  igno- 
rance."' 

causry  carries  or  wab 
Mr.  .Morse  entered  the  Senate  in  1945  as  a 
liberal  Republican  and  left  It  la  1968  as  a 
liberal  Democrat.  His  last  term  was  notable 
for  his  crusty  criticism  of  Preeident  Johnson 
and  the  Vietnam  war,  which  started  with  a 
succinct  "nay"  that  recorded  tiia  opposition 
to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  of  Aog.  7. 
1964.  Otily  one  other  Senator,  the  late  Ernest 
Gruening  of  Alaska,  voted  against  the  meas- 
ure, which  President  Johnson  used  as  a 
functional  declaration  of  war  in  Southeast 
A-sia.  Mr.  Morse's  Intransigent  opposition  to 
the  war  was  a  factor  in  his  defeat  In  IBM. 

Prom  1904  tmtil  he  left  office,  he  voted 
against  every  measure.  Including  appropria- 
tions, that  hod  the  effect  of  keeping  Ameri- 
can troops  In  Vietnam.  He  also  carried  his 
campaign  against  the  war  tlirough  the 
country  In  speeches,  and  he  supported  Sena- 
tor Eugene  J.  McCarthy  when  the  Minnesota 
Democrat  sought  the  Presldencv  on  an  anti- 
war platform  in  1968. 

Once  aroused.  Mr  Morae  could  be  a  flery. 
though  prolix,  npeaker.  His  long-windednass 
did  not  Htlng  nearly  so  much  as  his  epithets: 
but  he  considered  hLs  outspokenness  a  virtue. 
■It  Is  true  that  1  use  langange  that  people 
can  understand,"  he  remarked  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  "And  if  I  think  a  cotirse  of  action 
is  outlawry.  I  .wy  so. 

"ir  Z  aay  that  the  United  SUtes  la  the 
greatest  threat  to  world  pe«o«.  I  aay  ■» 
simply  because  it  is  true.  If  the  Untb  Is  In- 


temperate, then  Z  «'iU  continue  to  b«  Intem- 
perate." 

Mr.  Morse  was  so  often  in  the  minority 
and  so  frequently  cutting  m  bis  remarks  that 
iie  was  known  as  "The  Lone  Ranger"  or  "The 
Tiger  of  the  Senate."  These  views  of  htm  were 
softened  yestenlay  as  Senator  Mike  Mansflrid 
of  Montana,  the  Democrat  leader  spoke  of 
iiim  as  a  "man  of  tierce  independence"  and 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield.  Republican  of 
Oregon,  said  that  his  "early  prophecies  and 
warnings  about  Vietnam  were  such  that  we 
all  owe  him  a  great  debt." 

Mr.  Morse,  wlio  was  a  lean,  trim  Tt>yTi  u-iih 
a  clipped  mustache,  aharp  noae  and  bu^y 
black  eyebrows,  was  an  eztraordinarliy  haitl- 
working  Senator.  He  was  accounted  knowl- 
edgeable in  labor  and  education  matters,  in 
conservation  and  in  the  farm  problem.  He 
wa.*i  himself  a  breeder,  raiser  and  trader  of 
Devon  cattle  and  a  horseman  who  n-on  many 
competitions. 

Mr.  Morse's  Populism  bad  its  roots  In 
Wisconsin,  the  home  state  of  the  I^aPollettes. 
where  he  was  bom,  a  farmer's  son,  on  Oct.  ?0. 
1900.  Prom  his  father,  a  livestock  man,  he 
learned  a  fear  of  debt  and  of  hard  times, 
*fhen  the  cattle  had  to  be  fed  on  cornstalks 
and  straw  mixed  with  molasses,  mi  father. 
Mr.  Morse  recalled,  strongly  counseled  him 
on  the  evil  of  becoming  beholden  to  others. 

lADCHT  LAW  AT  COLUMBIA 

The  yotmg  man  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisoonsln  and  took  law  degrves 
from  both  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
Columbia.  Ho  taught  brleny  at  Columbia  and 
the  University  of  Oregon  and  then,  in  IMi. 
became  dean  of  the  Law  School  at  Oregon. 
Because  of  bis  poeiUon  he  was  often  called 
upon  to  arbitrate  labor  disputes  on  the  West 
Coast,  esubiishlng  a  reputauon  for  settling 
controversies  with  dLspatch  and  faimass. 

His  record  commended  him  to  President 
Franklin  D,  Roosevelt,  who  named  him  a 
public  member  of  the  War  Ijibor  Board  in 
1942.  He  left  in  something  of  a  storm  in 
1944.  asserting  that  the  board  was  too  con- 
siderate of  John  L.  Lewis,  then  head  ol  the 
United  Mine  Workers. 

In  that  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
[i.>  a  Republican,  but  no  sooner  had  he  taken 
his  seat  \n  1943  than  he  was  Jousting  with 
party  conservaUves.  One  of  his  bcras-nottva 
was  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio,  who  wa* 
lor  Mr.  Morse  "a  symbol  of  reaction  and  dc- 
fcati-sm."  Among  other  things,  the  Ore^o- 
lUan  vociferously  objected  to  Uie  Taft-Hart- 
ley bill  as  hamstringing  trada  unions  Be 
voted  against  the  bUL  whkJi  became  law  in 
1943  over  President  Truman's  veto.  (Ftor  mou 
of  his  political  tUe  Mr.  Morae  enjoyed  atroog 
labor  support.  It  diminished  in  1068,  when 
Vietnam  was  a  crucial  Iscue.) 

In  the  Republican  Jockeying  in  1952.  Mr 
Morse  swung  to  Oeneral  Elsenhower  m  order 
to  block  Senator  Taffs  aspirations  for  the 
nomination.  B\it  he  chilled  toward  the  gen- 
eral when  he  designated  Senator  Richard  M. 
Nixon  of  California  as  his  running  mate,  and 
in  the  campaign  he  spoke  for  Adlal  E,  Steven- 
son, the  Democratic  candidate. 

Wlien  the  Senate  convened  in  Januarv, 
1QS3,  Mr.  Morse  announced  that  be  had 
ducked  the  Republican  party  and  was  now 
an  independent.  With  a  pUie  sense  of  humor 
he  went  into  the  Senate  chamber  with  a  lold- 
ing  chair  and  asked  where  he  should  sit.  He 
was  eventually  assigned  to  the  Republican 
side  ol  the  aisle,  but  was  stripped  of  his  com- 
mittee posts. 

Three  years  later,  after  having  harried  the 
Republicans  over  the  Korean  war  settlement 
and  cold-war  brinkmanship,  as  well  as  over 
domestic  matters,  Mr.  Morse  became  a  Etemo- 
crat  and  was  handily  reelected  to  the  Senate 
In  19S6.  H«  stiU,  how«v«r,  thrlrod  on  adver- 
saries, including  Democrats  who  failed  to 
measure  up  to  his  principles. 
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And  be  did  not  neglect  B«publlc&na,  nota- 
bly Clare  Booth  Luce,  wboae  eonflrmatloa 
as  Ambassador  to  Brazil  be  fought  unsuc- 
cessfully In  1959.  Mr.  Morse  pronounced  her 
unflt.  and  she  retorted  that  her  "dlfflcultiea 
Ro  back  some  years  and  began  when  [Mr.) 
Morse  wac  kicked  in  the  head  by  a  horse." 
She  was  alluding  lo  an  episode  in  ig&i  when 
&  horse  broke  the  senator's  Jaw  with  a  kick. 
Mr.  Morse  won  hla  contest  with  Mrs.  Luc«, 
however,  for  she  resigned  the  Brazil  post 
without  serving. 

In  the  early  nlneteen-fiftles,  Mr.  Morse 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, and  be  continued  to  espouse  liberal 
voting  and  other  rights  for  blacks.  He  also 
supported  IncrcoBcs  in  price-support  pay- 
ments to  farmers  and  other  agricultural  leg- 
islation. Additionally,  Federal  support  for 
education  had  bis  warm  backing. 

Mr.  Morse  Irriuted  some  of  his  fellow 
Senators  by  the  length  of  his  speeches.  An 
hour  for  him  was  a  mere  warm-up — in  one 
session  his  speeches  covered  400  pagse  of  The 
Congressional  Record.  Once.  In  1963,  he 
talked  for  23  hours  and  26  minutes  against 
an  offshore  bill  that  gave  title  to  coastal 
states.  At  the  time  his  remarks  were  de- 
scribed as  the  longest  continuous  oration  in 
the  Senate's  history. 

Hla  defeat  by  Mr.  Packwood  iu  1968  was 
cloee.  the  margin  being  a  Uttle  more  than 
3,000  votes.  Mr.  Morse  essayed  a  comeback  in 
1971,  but  Mr.  Hatfield  was  an  easy  winner. 
This  year,  despite  his  age,  he  was  said  to 
have  had  a  good  chance  of  returning  to  the 
Senate  for  his  last  hurrah. 

Mr.  Morse  was  campaigning  until  last 
Wednesday,  when  he  was  str'.cken  with  an 
Infection  of  the  urinary  tract.  He  bad  re- 
sponded to  antibiotic  therapy  untu  Sunday, 
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Joumsllsts.  he  was  respected  as  a  gifted  law- 
maker, with  a  genuine  mastery  of  the  fields 
for  foreign  policy,  education  and  labor  legis- 
lation he  made  his  own. 

At  the  same  time  that  President  Johnson 
was  In  almost  dally  verbal  combat  with  Morse 
over  the  Vietnam  war.  he  chose  the  Oregonlon 
to  floor-manage  his  landmark  ald-to-educa- 
tlon  biU,  and  when  It  was  passed.  Johnson 
sold,  "No  one  else  could  have  done  it." 

Long  before  It  became  fashionable  for 
other  politicians.  Morse  espoused  the  view 
that  he  would  not  bend  his  personal  philos- 
ophy to  the  needs  of  party  regularity.  He 
bolted  the  Republican  party  In  1952  in  dl-s- 
gust  with  the  Elsenhower-Nixon  campaign, 
served  for  two  years  as  an  independent,  then 
Joined  the  Democrats,  only  to  fight  John  P. 
Kennedy  for  the  nomination  of  his  new 
party,  and  to  take  the  early  lead  against  the 
Vietnam  policies  of  President  Johnson. 

Describing  his  own  philosophy  as  one  of 
"conjstitutional  liberalism,"  Morso  said  In  a 
1953  article  that  he  believed  his  course  of 
personal  independence  was  "the  best  way  I 
can  challenge  the  political  expediency  of 
both  parties." 

It  was  his  fiercely  cultivated  and  bristling 
independence — as  well  as  hla  prescience  on 
Vietnam — that  senators  noted  In  their  eulo- 
gies yesterday. 

Sen.  Mark  O  Hatfield  (R-Ore.).  a  man 
Morse  Jumped  party  lines  to  endorse  in  1966 
and  against  whom  he  ran  in  1972,  called 
Morse  "a  politician  from  a  unique  mold  and 
an  enigma  to  many  people.  When  convinced 
of  a  position  on  an  issue,  he  was  not 
swayed  .  . 

Sen.  Packwood  said,  "Wayne  Morse  was  a 
man  of  Integrity  and  courage.  He  was  never 
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in  men  In  such  high  positions  as  you  and 
Mr.  Portaa  is  not  In  accordance  with  govern- 
ment protocol,  but  I  could  not  have  douo 
less  and  kept  faith  with  my  self-respect. " 
Morse  concluded. 

In  1944,  he  was  back  in  Oregon  to  win  his 
first  term  In  the  Senate,  as  a  Republican.  He 
came  back  to  Washington  from  the  campaign 
by  car,  towing  his  two  champion  saddle 
horses,  the  forerunners  of  a  string  of  horses 
and  cattle  he  kept  at  his  farms  in  Maryland 
and  Oregon. 

In  his  first  term,  he  conducted  a  10-hour 
filibuster  on  behalf  of  President  Truman's 
veto  of  the  Taft-Hartley  labor  act — a  record 
he  more  than  doubled  iu  another  speech  in 
1963  lasting  22  hours  and  26  minutes. 

But  despite  his  support  of  the  Democratic 
President  on  tbot  highly  partisan  Issue, 
Morse  was  no  ally  of  Truman's.  He  accused 
Trujnan  of  "showboating"  on  another  labor 
issue  and  denounced  him  from  the  platform 
In  1946  as  the  "head  of  one  of  the  most  cor- 
rupt political  machines  in  this  country." 

But  ofter  bis  re-election  in  1950.  Morse 
joined  seven  other  Senate  Republicans  in 
decrying  Sen.  Joseph  R.  McCarthys  tactics 
In  investigating  alleged  Commimlsts  in  the 
Truman  administration,  and  became  a  major 
Republican  advocate  of  Trtunon's  civil 
rights  program. 

In  1961  Morse  suffered  a  broken  Jaw  when 
kicked  by  a  horse  he  was  showing  at  a  Vir- 
ginia fair.  Years  later,  the  incident  was  re- 
vived in  the  course  of  a  memorable  fight  lie 
had  with  Clare  Booth  Luce. 

Morse  led  a  Senate  battle  against  her  con- 
firmation as  ambassador  to  Brazil  in  1969, 
and  when  she  prevailed,  by  lopsided  79-to-li 
margin,    the   playwright   could    not   refrain 


Into  a  coma. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former  Mild- 
red Downie;  three  daughters.  Nancy  Camp- 
bell. Judith  Eaton  and  Amy  Bilich;  two 
brothers,  a  sister  and  six  grandchildren. 

(Prom  The  Washington  Post.  July  23. 1974] 
PoEMQi  Senator  Wayne  Moose  Ores  in 

POBTLANO   HOSPITAt   At   73 

(ByDavldS.  Broder) 

Former  Sen.  Wayne  L.  Morse  of  Oregon, 
a  maverick  who  switched  parties  twice  and 
fought  with  five  Presidents,  died  yesterday 
In  a  Portland  hospital  ot  the  age  of  73. 

Morse,  whose  characteristic  independence 
of  Judgment  mode  him  one  of  only  two  scn- 
atOTs  to  oppose  the  1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution that  latmched  America  Into  the  Viet- 
nam war,  succumbed  to  kidney  and  heart 
failure  following  a  urinary  tract  Infection 
that  hospitalized  him  last  Wednesday. 

Until  then,  he  bod  been  campaigning  for 
another  term  In  the  Senate  against  Sen. 
Bob  Packwood  (R-Ore  ),  who  defeated  Morse 
in  1068  after  a  24-year  tenure  as  a  Republi- 
can, independent  and  Democratic  senator. 

A  new  senatorial  candidate  is  to  be  chosen 
by  the  Democratic  state  central  committee. 

Morse  Is  survived  by  his  widow.  MUdred, 
three  daughters — Nancy  Campbell,  Judith 
Mary  Eaton  ond  Amy  Ann  Billch— sis  grand- 
children, two  brothers  and  a  sister.  Funeral 
arrangements  ore  pending. 

In  his  30  years  in  public  life.  Morse,  whose 
intellectual  brllltance  woa  acknowledged  by 
even  his  most  bitter  critics,  at  various  times 
.served,  supported  and  scorned  every  Presi- 
ilent  of  both  parties  from  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt through  Lj'ndou  B.  Johnson. 

His  feuds  were  proverbial,  and  over  the 
years  came  to  include  almost  every  col- 
league In  the  Oregon  congresBlonol  delega- 
tion and  many  of  the  newsmen  who  covered 
hUn. 

Tet   among   those   same  leglalaton   and 


Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.) 
called  him  "a  man  of  fierce  Independence." 
Wayne  Lyman  Morse  wae  born  on  a  farm 
outside  Madison,  WLs.,  on  October  20.  1900. 
and  OS  a  l>oy  come  under  the  spell  of  the 
great  Wisconsin  independents,  the  LaPol- 
lettes.  He  attended  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, studied  law  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  Columbia  University,  and 
moved  west  in  1929  to  Join  the  University  of 
Oregon  law  school  faculty.  Less  than  two 
years  later,  at  30.  he  became  the  youngest 
law  school  dean  in  the  nation. 

His  debut  in  national  life  come  In  194], 
whan  Roosevelt  chose  Morse,  already  a  skUled 
labor  arbitrator,  as  chairman  of  an  emer- 
gency board  created  to  head  off  a  nation- 
wide raUroad  strike. 

A  marathon  38-hour  final  bargaining  ses- 
sion after  six  weeks  of  hearings  produced  a 
compromise  settlement  on  Dec.  6.  1941 — the 
eve  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

Roosevelt  then  named  him  a  public  mem- 
ber of  the  War  Labor  Board,  where  he  served 
for  two  years  until  he  resigned  with  a  charac- 
teristically sharp  attack  on  Rooeevelt  and 
Secretary  of  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  over  the 
settlement  of  a  coal  dispute.  A  letter  to  Ickes, 
complaining  about  him  and  Under  Secretary 
Abe  Fortas,  showed  even  then  Morse's  mas- 
tery, of  the  acerbic  style  for  which  he  became 
famous: 

"Dear  Mr.  Secretary.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  June  11.  1943.  It  Is  in  keep- 
ing with  and  supports  my  low  esteem  of  you. 
The  attempt  of  you  and  Mr.  Portas  to  try  to 
convict  me,  without  Justification,  of  deceiv- 
ing the  President  m  order  to  divert  attention 
from  your  gross  mishandling  of  the  cool  case 
should  be  beneath  you  as  a  Cabinet  officer  . . . 
I  deeply  resented  the  off-the -record'  siate- 
menta  which  you  mode  at  your  press  con- 
ference at  the  time  you  announced  your 
scuttling  truce  with  [John  L.J  Lewis  .  .  ." 

■I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  for 
one  in  my  subordinate  position  to  express  his 
complete  lack  of  respect  for  awl  confidence 


because  "some  years  back  .  .  .  Wayne  Morbe 
was  kicked  in  the  head  by  a  horse." 

Morse  indignantly  returned  to  the  Senate 
floor  to  denounce  "this  slanderer,"  and  three 
days  later  Mrs.  Luce  withdrew  from  the  post. 
Morse's  transformation  from  maverick  Re- 
publican to  maverick  Democrat  began  in 
1951,  when  he  announced  early  for  Dwigbt 
D.  Eisenhower,  but  warned  that  "if  my  po- 
litical party  offers  me  a  President  and  a  plat- 
form m  1952  of  only  isolationist  candidates, 
I  wUl  take  a  long  walk  ,  .  .  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  placing  party  above  country." 

Elsenhower  was,  of  course,  nominated,  but 
on  Oct.  18.  1952.  Morse  announced  he  would 
vote  for  Adlal  Stevenson,  because  "never 
have  1  been  so  completely  disillusioned  about 
any  man  as  I  am  about  Elsenhower." 

A  week  later,  he  resigned  from"  the  Re- 
publican Party,  and  when  he  returned  to 
the  Senate  In  January,  1963.  he  brought 
along  a  folding  chair,  saying,  "Since  I  haven't 
been  given  any  seat  in  the  new  Senate.  I  de- 
cided to  bring  my  own." 

The  Republieans  quickly  stripped  Morse  of 
his  seniority  on  the  Armed  Services  and 
Labor  committees  and  he  was  mode  a  junior 
member  of  Public  Works  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  committees. 

His  independence,  vigor  and  combatlveness 
quickly  made  Morse  a  leading  figure  in  Dis- 
trict affairs,  and  be  emerged  as  one  of  the 
strongest  congressional  advocates  of  home 
rule  for  the  nation's  capital. 

He  applied  his  strong  concern  for  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties  to  Washington's 
problems,  vowing  to  do  his  utmost  to  elimi- 
nate racial  segregation  and  deliver  self-gov- 
ernment to  the  people  of  the  city. 

Only  days  after  his  reelection  in  1956.  Sen. 
Morse — by  then  one  of  the  hardest- working 
of  Washington's  "city  councilman"  in  the 
Senate — annoimced  that  he  wanted  to  stay 
on  the  District  Committee  because  It  pro- 
vided him  a  special  opportunity  for  public 
service. 
Even  in  hla  later  years  In  the  Senate,  when 
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he  became  alMorbed  In  the  Vietnam  war  op- 
position, he  continued  to  devote  long  hours 
to  hearings  and  speeches  on  District 
legislation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  District  sub- 
committee on  health,  education  and  welfare 
matters,  the  senator  constantly — and  often 
bluntly — reminded  colleagues  on  both  aides 
of  the  Capitol  of  his  firm  belief  that  the 
bulk  of  Waidilngton's  problems  were  trace- 
able to  the  absence  of  self-government. 

But  Morse's  battle  on  behalf  of  home  rule 
for  Washington  did  not  keep  him  from  crit- 
icizing the  leadership  at  the  District  Build- 
iiig  when  he  felt  Improvements  could  be  ef- 
lected  there. 

In  the  field  of  education,  be  pressed  for 
many  improvements  In  the  public  school 
system  and  was  the  Senate  sponsor  of  legis- 
lation establishing  Federal  City  College  and 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute. 

In  1954,  Morse  campaigned  hard  for  the 
flection  of  Richard  L.  Neuberger  (another 
man  wltli  whom  he  was  later  to  carry  on  a 
personal  feud)  as  Oregon's  first  Democratic 
tenator  of  modern  times. 

He  Joined  the  Democratic  Party  himself  In 
1955  and  for  the  next  decade  was  the  center 
of  a  series  of  battles  over  environmental,  nat- 
ural resoiu-ces,  education  and  labor  issues, 
including  the  tldeland  oil  fight,  the  Hells 
Canyon  Dam  case,  the  Landntm-Orlian  labor 
reform  bill  and  a  series  of  struggles  over  fed- 
eral aid  to  education. 

In  1956.  he  won  what  was  perhaps  his 
sweetest  personal  victory  when  he  ran  for 
re-el&tion  as  a  Democrat  and  trounced 
Elsenhower's  Secretary  of  Interior,  Douglas 
McKay,  who  had  returned  to  Oregon  in  an 
effort  to  purge  the  renegade  Morse. 

But  four  years  later,  in  i960.  Oregon  Demo- 
crats rejected  Morse  in  faror  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  In  their  presidential  primary. 

In  1964.  Morse  cast  the  vote  of  which  he 
said  he  was  most  proud  when  he  Joined  the 
late  Ernest  Gioieulng  of  Alaska  as  the  only 
opponents  of  Uie  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
the  measure  that  President  Johnson  took  as 
congressional  sanction  for  American  Inter- 
vention in  Vietnam. 

Pot  the  nest  eight  years,  in  office  and  out, 
Mor.se  traveled  the  country,  lirolessly  argu- 
ing against  the  war. 

In  his  1962  biography  of  Morse,  called  "The 
Tiger  In  the  Senate,"  Portland  Oregonlan 
correspondent  A.  Robert  Smith  (who  him- 
self was  periodically  barred  by  an  irate  Morse 
from  entering  the  senator's  omcel  recalled 
that  Morse  had  once  told  a  Ctetroit  reporter, 
"I  socneume^  wonder  if  I  ni  gomg  at  this  a 
Uttle  too  hard." 

"But  then."  the  senator  continued.  "I 
think  of  all  the  men  and  women  who  wish 
there  were  Just  one  politician  in  Washing- 
ton who  would  speak  bis  mind  and  cast  his 
vote  honestly  and  freely  with  only  his  con- 
science to  guide  him. ' 

"Maybe  it's  a  bit  bra^h  to  assume  that 
I'm  that  man."  Morse  said,  "but  believe  me. 
I'm  trying  to  bo." 

(Note. — This  obituary  was  prepared  with 
the  research  assUtance  of  Elisabeth  Donovan 
ond  Robert  L.  Asher,> 


NUCLEAR  EXPERTS  ADMIT  FIASCO 
IN  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  an  as- 
tonishing story  appeal's  in  the  July  15 
issue  of  Weekly  Energy  Report,  a  trade 
journal  edited  by  Llewellyn  King  In 
Washington,  D.C.  The  story  says  that 
General  Electric  has  admitted  that  its 
nuclear  fuel  reprocessing  plant  in  Morris. 
IU..  is  "inoperable." 
-  According  to  the  story.  GE's  brand- 


new.  $65  million  plant  "may  have  to  be 
abandoned  entirely."  The  trouble  with 
the  plant  is  apparently  so  fundamental 
that  GE  says  the  only  solution  would  be 
*'a  new  process  flowsheet  and  new  plant 
configuration."  New  configuration  may 
be  impossible  because  massive  concrete 
walls,  which  have  been  built,  are  re- 
quiied  to  shield  workers  from  high  levels 
of  radioactivity  in  the  plant. 

The  failure  at  Morris  is  another  warn- 
ing to  Congress  that  nuclear  engineers 
and  architects  can  make  major  mistakes 
of  almost  incredible  size.  This  community 
of  expei-ts.  nevertheless.  Is  constantly 
trs'ing  to  assure  the  public  that  nuclear 
power  catastrophes  will  never  happen 
because  not  only  have  they  imagined  aD 
tlie  possible  problems  which  could  cause 
major  accidents,  but  they  have  also 
solved  those  problems  for  us. 

That  foolish  claim  is  the  basic  argu- 
ment of  all  nuclear  power  advocates — 
and  it  is  basically  dangerous  for  this 
countn'.  The  fiasco  at  Morris  is  an  im- 
portant reminder  that  nuclear  experts 
do  not  imagine  and  solve  all  their  prob- 
lems in  advance.  For  all  anyoiw  knows. 
America's  next  reminder  may  be  a  nu- 
clear power  disaster. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "GE  Pud 
Recovery  Plant  'Inoperable,* "  from  the 
Weekly  Energy  Report  of  July  15,  1974. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  Weekly  Energy  Report,  July  15,  197*1 
GE  FcEx  Recovebt  Plant  "iNOPERABLr" 

(ByUeweUyn  King) 
Tlie  General  Electric  Company's  Midwest 
Fuel  Recovery  Plant  (MFBP)  at  Mocrla,  nu- 
nois  Is  a  fiasco.  The  SOO-ton,  tSS  mlUlon  in- 
stallation, does  not  work  and  probably  never 
will.  Tbat.  In  essence,  la  what  an  embarrassed 
GE  told  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  last 
week,  although  the  company  couched  lis  re- 
port in  rather  obscure  language. 

Tlie  immediate  result  is  one  of  upset  and, 
in  some  cases,  consternation  to  utiutlea  that 
were  expecting  to  ship  spent  fuel  to  th* 
plant.  It  18  not  yet  clear  what  wiU  be  the  full 
Impact  on  the  utUlty  luduatry  or  what  Gen- 
eral Electrlc's  final  determination  of  what  to 
do  alMUt  the  plant  will  be.  Industry  apecu- 
lailon  Is  that  It  may  have  to  be  abandoaed 
entirely.  Ml  tbat  General  Electric  will  say  U 
that  It  Is  "Inoperable"  In  Its  present  conflgu- 
ration  Reports  of  trouble  with  the  plant  have 
been  circulating  for  some  time.  Then,  early 
this  month.  GE  wrote  to  Ita  utility  custom- 
ers telling  them  not  to  oount  on  the  avaU- 
ability  of  the  plant.  Last  Monday  GB  met 
with  the  Regulatory  Division  of  the  AEC  and 
on  Tuesday  it  told  the  full  story  to  the  com- 
ml&iioners.  In  a  statement  OS  sold:  "The 
Nuclear  Energy  Division  of  General  Electric 
Company  submitted  a  report  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  this  week  describing  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  its  Midwest  Fuel 
Recovery  Plant  .  .  .  The  report  detaUed  the 
plant's  process  difficulties  assessed  during  a 
four-month  study  by  a  team  of  technical 
experts:  dlfflcultlea  such  as  materials  han- 
dling technologies  Incorporated  In  the  plant's 
process  flow  sheet  that  were  not  adaptable 
to  remote  operating  and  maintenance  re- 
quirements. The  only  technically  feasible  so- 
lution to  this  problem  seems  to  be  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  process  flow  aheet  and 
new  plant  ooDflgtmUoa.'  th*  raport  •tataa. 


General  Electric  management  Is  i^y^<»Bslng 
the  Implications  of  the  MFRP  Report  on  Ita 
plans  for  the  fuel  processing  business.  Meet- 
ings with  cuatomerB  are  being  planned  to  re- 
view spent  fuel  storage  and  other  possible 
problems  arising  out  of  the  Inability  of  the 
MFRP  to  commence  operation  In  1074  as  pm- 
vlously  planned." 

The  OS  pi&nt  Ls  one  of  three  commercial 
plants  for  spen:  fuel  recovery  In  the  United 
Sttites.  none  of  which  Is  operational  at  prc- 
r-ent.  Nuclear  Fuel  Services  has  a  300-ton 
plnnt  at  West  Valley.  New  York  and  a  1500- 
ton  plant  Is  planned  by  Allied  Gulf  Chemical 
Corporation  at  BamweU.  S-C.  The  NFS  plant. 
after  a  long  period  of  successful  operation. 
has  been  .shut  down  while  additions  ar«  made 
and  U  is  not  expected  to  come  back  on  line 
nnill  early  1970.  The  Barnwell  plant  is  not 
due  to  go  Into  operation  until  1977  and  that 
may  be  delayed.  The  only  other  reprocessing 
capacity  in  the  country  is  owned  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  was  Installed 
as  part  of  the  weapons  program  for  separat- 
ill?  out  Plutonium. 

Nuclear  fuel  recovery  takes  place  after  the 
core  of  a  nuclear  power  reactor  has  been 
burned  up.  is  clogged  with  fission  products, 
and  loses  Its  flsslonabUlty.  However,  In  the 
course  of  initial  bumup  only  a  small  part  of 
the  fissionable  uranium  In  the  core  Is  spent 
and  by  means  crt  chemical  separation,  this  in 
recovered  along  with  plutonluro.  At  this  point 
high  level  radioactivity  wastes  are  captured 
and  sparated  for  disposal.  The  conventional 
system  for  fuel  recovery  Is  the  use  of  the 
purex  method  developed  by  the  AEC.  The 
GE  plant  employs  an  advanced  technique 
Icnown  as  Aquafiuor  and  It  is  with  this  process 
that  the  company  has  rira  Into  trouble,  al- 
though fuel  reprocessing  Is  recognized  to  be 
one  of  the  most  difficult  a^ects  of  the  nu- 
clear fuel  cycle.  GEs  reference  to  a  "new 
couflguratlon"  has  been  received  skeptically 
In  the  industry  because  of  the  nature  of  tjie 
reprocessing  plant  which  employs  massive 
protective  concrete  walls.  Present  In  the  re- 
proref^slng  cycle  are  massive  quantities  of 
high  level  radiation  and  for  successful  opera- 
tion a  fuel  reprocessing  plant  needs  to  run 
continuously  and  requires  remote  mainten- 
ance. The  process  does  not  lend  Itself  to  fre- 
quent start-ups  and  shut-downs. 

While  It  Is  hard  to  access  the  Impact  of  the 
GE  problems,  it  has  Immediately  highlighted 
fuel  reprocessing  as  one  of  the  weakest  links 
In  the  fuel  cycle.  Two  ^eclflc  problems  result 
immediately  for  ulOltles  that  were  planning 
to  use  the  OE  facility:  first,  there  wtn  be  a 
considerable  storage  problem  for  utilities 
whose  storage  pools  are  already  full  or  filling 
up;  second,  it  win  change  the  economics  ei 
nuclear  power  by  delaying  plutonium  recycle 
and  removing  quantities  of  uranium  from  in- 
ventory. Nonetheless,  It  is  not  sufficiently 
severe  a  perturbation  in  cost  to  affect  the 
overall  economics  of  generating  electrldly 
from  nuclear  power.  By  the  end  of  last  wee*r. 
the  ABC  was  beginning  to  look  at  the  pwai- 
blltty  of  providing  storage  facilities  for  Kpent 
fuel  that  might  accumulate  at  utfilty  plants 
as  a  result  of  the  problems  at  Morris.  Illinois. 


STOP  THIS  CRONY  POLmCS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  Mr.  Morris  Nooner  was  appoint- 
ed Director  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
Uon  Office  at  Port  Snelling.  Minn.  His 
appointment  met  with  immediate  and 
strong  opposition  from  members  of  the 
Minnesota  congressional  delegation. 

In  a  letter  to  Hie  President.  I  protested 
Mr.  Nooner's  appointment  on  several 
grounds.  Mr.  Nooner  is.  In  my  opinion, 
unqualified  to  assume  the  supervisory  au- 
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thority  over  VA  field  work.  He  has  no 
experience  in  pensions,  insurance,  home 
loans,  and  oUier  Important  VA  programs. 
In  addition.  Mr.  Johnson,  who  appointed 
Mr.  Nooner,  is  leaving  the  VA  under  In- 
tense public  and  congressional  pressuie. 
On  the  eve  of  his  departuie  under  these 
clrcujnstances,  it  is  totally  inappropriate 
for  Mr.  Johniion  to  appoint  Mr.  Nooner 
to  this  critically  important  post. 

On  Sunday,  the  Minjieapolis  Tribune 
editorially  called  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Nooner  appointment.  Yesterday,  the 
Minneapolis  Star  editorially  criticized 
this  unfortunate  appointment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Minneapolis  Star  of  July 
22,  1974,  entitled  "Stop  this  Cronv  Poli- 
tics" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Ricorb, 
as  follows: 

Stop  this  CRoN-r  Poutics 
Minnesota's  four  ReputilJcan  congressmen 
plus  Democratic  Repo.  Joe  Karte  and  Don 
FTaser  and  Sen.  Walter  Mondale  «U  agree  In 
Ui«  most  positive  terms  that  tlie  appoint, 
ment  of  Morris  Nooner.  Jr.,  as  tbe  S33.899- 
a-year  director  of  tlie  Ptort  SnelUng  VA  Cen- 
ter Is  the  rankest  kind  of  crony  poutlcs. 

We  find  that  pretty  persuasive.  We  hope 
that  President  Nixon,  to  whom  the  four 
Republicans  appealed  in  a  Joint  letter  will 
agree. 

The  discredited,  lame  duck  VA  adminlstra- 
tor.  Donald  Johnson,  tried  to  Justify  Noon- 
era  appointment  on  the  grounds  that 
Nooner  is  a  deserving  "career  employee " 
That  Is  simply  not  so. 

Nooner  has  neither  regional  omce  nor  in- 
surance experience,  and  the  Port  Sneillng 
facility,  among  other  duties,  runs  the  VA 
Insurance  program  for  the  Western  half  of 
the  country.  Nooner  is  an  old  buddy  of  John- 
son, a  former  American  Legion  national 
commander.  Apart  from  a  shared  interest 
in  Legion  politics.  Nooners  bacltground  was 
In  Illinois  school  administration.  He  Joined 
Johnson  only  In  1971  as  an  assistant.  In  1973 
Johnson,  now  hanging  on  only  untu  a  suc- 
cessor Is  named,  created  a  new  education  di- 
vision to  be  headed  by  Nooner.  When  the 
CivU  Service  Oammlssfon  branded  Nooner 
tmquallfled,  Johnson  used  a  loophole  to 
squeen  him  in  by  naming  him  acting  head 
of  the  unit,  thereby  ■•qualifying'  Nooner 
through  experience. 

Johnson  Ignored  the  cxistomory  cottrtesy  of 
consulting  with  the  Minnesota  congress- 
men, but  more  Important,  his  ploy  Is  part  of 
on  attempt  to  take  care  of  several  friends  by 
shifting  them  to  secure  Jobs  before  a  new 
national  VA  administrator  takes  over.  This 
la  unfair  not  only  to  veterans  and  the  stall 
at  Fort  Sneillng.  but  to  Nixon.  We  agree  with 
Rep.  John  Zwach.  a  Veterans  AfToirs  Com- 
mittee memtwr.  that  a  "top  quality"  direc- 
tor is  essential  at  Port  Sneillng.  Johnson 
was  accused  of  maladministrations  why  let 
him  foist  an  nnqualined  administrator  on 
an  important  facility  now  that  he's  on  the 
way  out? 


PBODUCnON  OP  OPIUM  IN  TURKEY 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Government  of  Turkey  decided  to 
resume  the  production  of  opium.  This 
action  has  caused  much  concern  in  this 
country,  resulting  in  passage  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Turkish  opium  amendment  to 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Prevention  Act. 
I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that  Stephen 


Rosenfeld's  article  on  this  matter,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washlgnton  Post  on  July 
19.  1974.  be  printed  in  the  Recoiu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecotD 
as  follows: 

TtjiutEY:  The  Opium  Issue 
(By  Stephen  S.  Bosenfeld) 
The  United  States'  dispute  with  Turkey 
over  Its  lifting  of  its  opium  poppy  ban  dram- 
atizes the  hard  but  necessary  question  of 
whettier  a  tie  cultivated  on  the  basis  of 
"national  security"  serves  the  real  interests 
of  the  United  states. 

Por  it  is  plain  thot.  in  trying  to  persuade 
the  Turks  not  to  grow  opium— much  of  which 
has  ended  up  In  the  veins  of  American  heroin 
addicts — American  diplomats  have  been  se- 
verely inhibited  by  their  predisposition  to 
maintain  the  strategic  lie  regardless  of  the 
strains  put  on  It  by  Turkey's  poppy  policy. 
But  what  Is  the  value  of  that  strategic  tie? 
Is  it  great  enough  to  Justify  the  misery  ond 
human  degradation  which  l£!t~malntenance 
may  entail?  And  how  Is  any  citizen  to  decide? 
To  diplomats,  of  course,  grand  strategy  is 
what  diplomacy  is  all  about;  fighting  drugs  u 
important  but  secondary.  Turkey's  part  in  the 
American  strategic  competition  with  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  accepted  as  an  article 
of  faith.  (Note  how  quickly  the  phrase 
"NATO's  flank"  has  come  Into  use  in  the 
current  Cyprus  crisis.)  To  diplomats,  the 
foreign  play's  the  thing.  They  tend  to  think 
that  politicians  who  worry  about  drugs  have 
a  point  but  must  overplay  their  concern  for 
political  purposes  and  In  any  event  do  not 
understand  the  real  world. 

Politicians,  on  the  other  hand,  espe- 
claUy  if  they  are  in  close  touch  with  the 
drug  problem,  find  It  hard  to  Imagine  how 
any  strategic  consideration  short  of  Arma- 
geddon could  be  more  important.  They  tend 
to  regard  diplomats  as  single-minded,  nar- 
row and  unfeeling  m  their  definition  of 
"national  security. "  They  do  not  share  the 
premises  of  the  cold  war  or  the  "mind  set" 
of  puttmg  strategic  factors  first. 

So  It  was  that  in  lU'ging  an  aid  ctitoff 
the  other  day.  Sen.  Walter  P.  Mondale  (D- 
Minn.)  declared:  "We  ore  certain  to  hear 
the  some  tired  national  security  arguments 
alKiut  how  we  cannot  do  anytiiing  to  jeop- 
ardize our  strategic  position  In  Turkey, 
about  the  Importance  of  our  military  bases 
and  intelligence  facilities  there.  I  think  it 
is  time  to  reconsider  both  the  strategic  value 
of  those  Installations  and,  even  more  Im- 
portantly, the  priortty  we  give  abstract  con- 
cerns about  strategic  position  over  the  con- 
crete and  In  this  case  brutal  costs  to  be 
borne  by  the  American  public  in  the  name  of 
national  security." 

Added  Rep.  Charles  B.  Bangel  (D.-N.Y.) : 
"It  should  be  recognized  that  under  the 
existing  treaty  with  Turkey,  we  cannot  use 
our  bases  except  when  Turkey  Is  at  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  During  the  recent  Arab- 
Israel  war.  we  were  not  able  to  use  our  bases 
to  refuel  our  reconnaissance  aircraft.  Obvi- 
ously, these  bases  contributed  nothing  to  our 
strategic  deterrence.  Their  real  value  is  to 
deter  local  agression  against  Turkey." 

"What  about  our  Intelligence  fodliiles 
there?"  asked  Mondale.  "Weil,  it  Is  very 
easy  to  raise  the  specter  of  indispensable 
secret  InteUlgence  assets.  But  I  believe  that 
those  who  are  truly  knowledgeable  in  this 
area  will  support  my  contention  that  ad- 
vances In  satellite  reconnaissance  and  other 
facilities  are  fully  adequate  to  take  care  of 
our  priority  concerns  without  the  use  of 
those  In  Turkey." 

In  bis  reply,  Turkey's  foreign  minister 
choee  not  to  try  to  rebut  any  of  the  Mon- 
dale-Kangel  arguments.  Re  merely  asserted 
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tliai  American  military  aid  serves  the  "Joint 
defense  needs"  of  Turkey  and  the  U.S.  "We 
In  Turkey  see  American  friendship  as  linked 
not  to  the  opium  poppy  but  to  more  serious 
causes,  amoug  which  lie  great  Ideals  and 
strategic   factors."   he   said. 

To  be  siire.  crises  like  the  one  In  Cyprus 
tend  to  reinforce  the  standard  diplomatic 
view  that  what  counts  in  the  world  Is  the 
gome  of  nations  on  the  global  chessboard. 
To  the  extent  that  the  United  States'  pur- 
pose Is  to  use  Its  Influeuce  to  urge  restraint 
good  political  relations  with  Tiu-key— rela- 
tions unencumbered  by  a  dispute  over  opium 
poppiies — are   obviously   to   be    preferred. 

But  If  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
see  Cyprus  unite  with  Greece  and  thereby 
become  available  to  the  Pentagon  as  a  base, 
then  good  political  relations  with  Turkey 
become  less  essential.  This  u  admittedly,  a 
cynical  argument  though  It  Is  at  least 
debatable  whether  It  Is  any  more  cynical 
than  arguments  used  by  those  who  discount 
the  opium  factor. 

My  own  view  Is  that  there  Is  no  call  for 
anyone  troubled  by  the  drug  issue  to  be 
Intimidated  by  the  strategic  Issue.  The  cold- 
war  conditions  which  made  (t  seem  im- 
portant to  Americans  to  knit  Turkey  into  an 
anti-Soviet  cham  have  changed.  Mondale  is 
on  the  mark  in  suggesting  that  American 
citizens  have  a  right  to  expect  specific  bene- 
fits from  their  goventment's  foreign  policy. 
The  Turks,  who  are  traditionally  antl- 
Russlon,  are  uot  such  namby-pambies  that 
they  cannot  make  an  Intelligent  choice  of 
what  side  their  bread  is  buttered  on. 
Whether  an  aid  cutolT  would  achieve  the 
goal  Its  congressional  sponscrs  Insist  it 
would  may  well  be  debatable,  given  the 
peculiar  dynamics  of  Turkish  politics.  But 
there  Is  no  reason  to  be  «n  thrall  to  the 
totems  oi   "national  security." 


RETIREMENT  OF  BRIG.  GEN. 
GERALD  G.  FALLS,  JR. 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  at  the  end 
of  this  month,  a  most  distinguished  mili- 
tary career  will  come  to  a  close. 

Brig.  Gen.  Gerald  G.  Pall.  Jr.,  Com- 
mander of  the  DSAP  4th  Air  Division, 
will  end  32  years  of  service  to  his  coun- 
tiT.  General  Pall  will  retire  at  Francis 
E.  Warren  APB,  located  at  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.  He  has  expressed  to  me  several 
times  his  love  of  Cheyenne  and  Wyo- 
ming, and  I  can  assure  the  general  that 
Wyoming  returns  his  esteem. 

General  Fall  chose  Warren  as  his  base 
of  operations,  over  all  the  other  air  basts 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  that  came 
under  his  command.  We  are  honored  by 
that  choice,  although  we  know  why. 
Wyoming  in  general  Is  a  fine  place  In 
which  to  live,  and  Francis  E.  Warren 
AFB  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Nation. 
The  personnel  at  Warren  have  taken  a 
close  Interest  in  the  affairs  of  Cheyenne 
.since  the  1800's.  when  Warren  was  then 
known  as  Port  D.  A.  Russell,  one  of  the 
Cavalry  posts  in  the  old  West. 

Missiles  are  the  steeds  the  Air  Force 
commands  there  now.  and  General  Fall 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation  through  strategic 
air  power.  But  his  concerns  also  included 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Air  Force  he 
commanded.  And  his  concern  did  not 
stop  at  the  base  gate.  He  has  been  most 
active  in  Cheyenne's  civic  matters,  op- 
ening the  base  to  visits  by  residents  and 
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tourists  alike,  all  eager  to  savor  a  most 
historic  place. 

General  Fall  also  earned  the  undying 
respect  of  the  Wyoming  Civil  Air  Patrol, 
when  he  located  a  fine  building  for  them 
on  the  base,  rather  than  their  continu- 
ing to  meet  In  the  Naval  Reserve  building 
in  Cheyenne.  He  was  most  adamant  on 
that  point  and  has  continued  to  strongly 
support  CAP  and  other  civic  organiza- 
tions. 

In  short,  Mr.  President.  Wyoming  will 
always  honor  Gerald  Fall  as  an  adopted 
son.  and  we  wish  him  well  in  his  retire- 
ment. I  share  his  hope,  as  he  expressed 
to  me  in  a  recent  letter,  that  his  services 
will  continue  to  help  his  coimtry. 


THE  REPRESSION  OP  DEMOCRATIC 
RIGHTS  IN  SOUTH  KOREA 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  today  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  the  outrageous  situation  in 
South  Korea,  a  nation  which  has  re- 
ceived over  $12  billion  in  American  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  since  World  War 
n  and  for  whose  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence 54,246  of  our  men  died  and  103.284 
were  wounded. 

Despite  this  extraordtnarj'  commit- 
ment of  American  blnod  and  treasure. 
South  Korea  has  failed  to  assure  its  own 
people  of  the  democratic  rights  which 
our  country  fought  to  defend. 

In  fact.  South  Korea  has  become  an 
efficient  police  state,  complete  with  a 
domestic  and  international  surveillance 
apparatus,  the  Korean  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  whose  methods  smack  of 
the  infamous  Soviet  K.G.B. 

At  this  moment,  four  leading  critics 
of  President  Park  Chimg  Hee  and  his 
regime  are  on  trial  in  Seoul  on  clearly 
trumped-up  charges  of  subversion.  By 
no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  can  these 
men  be  described  as  Communists  or  as 
Communist  sympathizers.  One  is  Ytm 
Po  Sun.  77-year-old  former  President  of 
South  Korea:  another  is  Kim  Dong  Gil. 
professor  of  American  history  and  an 
authority  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  re- 
maining two  are  Presbyterian  ministers. 
Rev.  Park  Hyong  Kyn  and  Rev.  Kim 
Chan  Kook,  both  educi.ted  in  this  coun- 
ti7  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
These  four  men  stand  accused  of  the 
heinous  crime  of  criticizing  the  consti- 
tution, a  document  which  President  Park 
revised  in  1972  in  order  to  increase  his 
own  power  and  to  pei-mit  him  to  succeed 
Iiimself  in  office  hideflnitely.  The  defend- 
ants have  spoken  openly  against  Park's 
growing  authoritarianism  and  admit 
that  they  encouraged  university  stu- 
dents to  demonstrate  nonviolently 
against  the  regime  in  April  of  this  year. 
Fourteen  pei-sons  have  ah-eady  beeii 
sentenced  to  death  In  connection  with 
these  demonstrations,  including  Kim  Chi 


Daniel  Chi,  whose  offense  is  that  he  gave 
$2,500  to  Kim  Chi  Ha.  the  poet,  some  of 
which  found  ite  way  to  the  anti-Park 
student  organizations. 

in  addition  to  all  of  this,  the  regime 
has  moved  against  Kim  Dae  Jung,  the 
man  who  ran  against  President  Park  in 
the  1971  Korean  presidential  elections. 
Kim  Dae  Jung  was  kidnapped  from  his 
hotel  in  Tokyo  by  South  Korean  agents 
last  year  and  forcibly  returned  to  the 
country.  He  is  now  charged  with  election 
law  violations.  Presumably,  running 
Rt'ainst  Park  is  considered  a  violation  in 
and  of  itself. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  it  is  our 
light  and  our  duty  as  a  free  nation  to 
condemn  these  sweeping  violations  of 
democratic  liberties  and  human  rights  on 
the  part  of  a  country  with  which  we  are 
so  closely  identified-  For  too  long,  we 
have  looked  the  other  way  while  dic- 
tators, be  they  in  Greece.  Vietnam,  Ko- 
rea, or  Latin  America,  trample  on  every- 
thing we  hold  dear.  I  say  that  it  is  time 
for  us  to  stand  up  for  decency,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  have  had  enough 
of  cynicsm.iof  naked  power,  of  contempt 
lor  people  and  their  rights. 

In  pursuit  of  this  objective.  I  call  upon 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  communicate 
our  extreme  displeasure  at  these  scan- 
dalous events  to  the  South  Korean  au- 
thorities in  the  strongest  terms. 

Furthermore.  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  support  initia- 
tives by  Senator  AaonREZK  and  Repre- 
sentative Frsser  to  tie  foreign  aid  to 
the  end  of  repressive  practices  in  coun- 
tries which  receive  our  assistance.  In  the 
Korean  case.  I  would  support  a  drastic 
and  immediate  cut  in  American  mihtary 
aid  from  the  current  level  of  $177  million 
to  half  that  amount.  This  aid  could  be 
restored  only  when  the  President  noti- 
fied Congress  that  he  has  received  assur- 
ances from  the  South  Korean  Oovem- 
ment  to  the  effect  that  these  flagrant 
violations  of  himian  rights  have  ceased 
and  that  political  prisoners  hcve  been 
freed. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  long-stand- 
ing interest  in  Korea  and  there  are  many 
warm  ties  between  our  two  peoples.  I 
liave  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration 
for  those  Koreans  who  have  so  bravely 
bom  witness  to  the  ideals  of  democracy 
in  the  lace  of  brutal  repression.  Their 
fight  is  our  fight  and  if  we  do  not  sup- 
port them,  we  shall  ultimately  place  our 
own  freedoms  in  Jeopardy. 


THE  CITADEL  COMMENCEMENT  DAY 
ADDRESS 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  com- 
mencement time  each  year  brings  with 
it  himdreds,  even  thousands,  of  speeches 
and  exhortations.  Only  precious  few  of 

„.   ,h. .     .   v    ; =  — ~  -*"    ^^^  break  new  ground,  and  fewer  still 

JInVlnL  ?,      "^  ^  "«  '  ^°""^  ■"**■ '"'"»«    "J"  s°  'rt'h  eloquence.  One  of  the  truly 
?f,'!'?!i^A.''^  '■"=«."*'Z.'»«n  commuted  to    outstanding  speeches  of  this  commence- 
ment season  was  delivered  on  May  18  at 


life  imprisonment.  Fifteen  other  people 
received  life  sentences,  twenty  drew  20 
years,  six  received  15  years,  and  30 
more  were  sentenced  to  5  to  15  years. 
Two  hundred  persons  are  yet  to  be  tried, 
among  them  Roman   Catholic   Bishop 


the  Citadel  in  Charleston,  S.C. 

The  speaker  was  Dr.  Prystowsky.  pro- 
vost of  the  Hershey  Medical  Center  and 
dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  University.  Dr.  Prystow- 


sky. a  native  of  Charleston,  returned  to 
his  home  city  to  accept  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  science  from  tlie 
Citadel.  From  the  days  of  his  study  at  the 
Citadel  and  at  the  Medical  College  of 
South  Carolina.  Harry  Pr.vstow.sky  has 
had  a  distinguished  career  already,  ftdly 
ju.stlfying  his  1960  selection  as  one  of 
America's  10  outstandmg  young  men  by 
the  U.S.  Jmiior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
In  his  commencement  day  address.  Dr. 
Prystowsky  addresses  himself  to  the  role 
of  the  unlver.sity  in  scholarship,  re- 
search, and  creative  understanding.  He 
warns  that  we  will  all  be  the  losers  if  the 
research  functions  of  scholarly  life  are 
subordinated  to  the  mechanics  and  tech- 
niques ol  teaching.  While  the  best  class- 
room presentation  is  both  neecessary 
and  admirable,  overemphasis  on  pres- 
entation at  the  expen.se  ol  what  Is  being 
taught  will  bring  us  to  that  point  where 
we  have  the  finest  In  teaching  methods^ 
but  nothing  to  teacb. 

The  university  has  as  its  guiding  pre- 
cepts the  accumulation  and  transmis- 
sion of  knowledge.  Each  of  these  mis- 
sions is  absolutely  vital.  When  one  is  sub- 
ordinated, both  will  eventually  suffer. 
While  recent  years  have  seen  renewed 
stress  upon  the  transmission  of  know- 
ledge, the  pendulum  shows  sign  of  per- 
haps swinging  too  far,  and  the  corrective 
is  to  recall  the  vital  function  of  know- 
ledge research.  This  is  the  focus  of  Dr. 
Prystowsky's  address.  As  he  says: 

Scholarly  actlrtty.  in  general,  and  the 
creation  of  new  knowledge.  In  particular  ore 
strongly  entrenched  In  the  University  tra- 
dition— not  to  the  exclusion  of  cOtllled  teach- 
ing, but  an'esseutial  precondition  for  It. 

The  speech  goes  on  to  make  several 
other  salient  observations  on  university 
research,  its  relationship  to  government 
sponsorship,  and  its  direct  impact  upon 
the  well-being  of  each  and  every  one  of 
the  world's  citizens.  Anyone  de.slring  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  most  forward-look- 
ing university  thinking  ought  to  be  con- 
versant with  the  themes  developed  in 
this  very  fine  address. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Harry  Pry- 
stowsky's Citadel  Commencement  Day 
speech  be  printed  in  its  entirety  In  the 
Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

GXADtTATioN  Address.  The  CrrAort. 
May  18.  1974 

President  Duckett,  Governor  West.  Senator 
BoUlugs.  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors, 
distinguished  guests,  graduates,  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

I.  iNTBODVcnON 

By  way  of  Introduction,  I  ask  your  per- 
mission to  allow  me  a  footnote  or  two. 

PIrst.  permit  me  to  congratulate  you.  tlie 
graduation  class,  your  friends  and  your  fam- 
ilies. This  day  stands  out  as  a  marker  of 
your  accomplishing  an  Important  objective. 

Second.  President  Duckett.  to  be  asked  to 
participate  In  this  academic  ceremony  Is  a 
great  honor  for  me.  I  siiall  never  forget  your 
kindness. 

n   THE  SOCIAL  VALVK  AND  BOLE  OF  SCHOLAKLT 
AL'ilVIIT 

I  express  deep  concern  for  what  appears  to 
be  a  growing  erosion  of  understanding  about 
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«Dd  support  for  the  University's  fuuda- 
mcnlal  role  In  scholarehip,  research,  and 
creative  activity.  As  a  result  of  many  factors 
wtthln  and  without  the  University,  meod- 
urable  aspects  of  the  teaching  function  are 
being  emphasized  to  the  extent  that  scholar- 
ly acilTity  appears  to  be  Jeopardized.  lu- 
creasiugly.  the  emphases  are  oii  who  and  how 
u\M\y  arc  being  taught  and  how  they  are 
being  taught.  Far  too  little  attention  Js  be- 
ing given  to  the  substance  of  what  is  being 
t.iught  jnd  to  the  expansion  and  enrichment 
of  the  knowledge  and  akllls  which  might  be 

tAUght. 

At  the  national  level  this  trend  la  Ulus- 
irated  by  the  Carnegie  Commission  reports 
oa  higher  education  between  1968  and  1972. 
For  example,  the  digest  and  lude.t  of  these 
reports  are  contained  in  191  pager--  Most  of 
these  pages  are  devoted  to  the  structure, 
personnel,  clientele,  and  financing  of  higher 
education.  One  half  of  one  page  Is  devoted 
to  the  topic  of  research.  And  yet,  none  of 
the  other  attributes  of  higher  education  are 
Important  If  the  su'^stance  of  the  endeavor. 
i-C.  mans  knowledge  and  creative  forward 
niovemeut.  stagnates  or  ceases  to  grow. 

At  the  state  level  many  legislatures  have 
directed  much  attention  to  faculty  teaching 
loads  and  have  given  little  recognition  to  the 
fundamental  relationships  between  effective 
teaching  and  scholarly  and  creative  activity. 
At  both  national  and  state  levels  the  eco- 
nomic squeeze  produced  by  Inflation  and  by 
attenuation  of  flnoncial  support  has  begun 
to  produce  serious  restriction  of  the  scholar- 
ly functions  and  to  alter  the  atmosphere  of 
universities. 

Why  has  and  should  American  society  con- 
tinue to  permit  and  support  scholarly  ac- 
tivity? It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fundameutol 
choractcrisuc  of  human  nature  that  people 
are  curious  to  explore  their  world  and  seek 
variability  and  creativity  in  their  experi- 
ence. Since  learning  and  creating  are  char- 
acteristic of  all  human  e.xl£tence.  a  society 
which  does  not  cultivate  these  qualities  la 
its  people  violates  their  very  nature  and  re- 
stricts their  potential.  Moreover,  such  a  so- 
ciety restricts  Its  adaptability.  I  stress  the 
point  that  the  cultivation  of  individual  crea- 
tivity increases  society's  adaptability. 

We  all  tielleve  that  a  fundamental  goal  of 
American  society  is  to  help  each  individual 
realize  the  fullest  and  most  satisfying  per- 
sonal development.  This  accomplishment  re- 
quires a  social  and  environmental  context 
which  promotes  the  highest  possible  quality 
of  individual  and  group  living.  This  general 
goal  flzulB  Its  expression  In  many  more  spe- 
cific objectives.  For  example,  how  con  we  in- 
sure that  every  baby  is  born  healthy,  free 
from  vulnerability,  and  free  to  achieve  her 
or  his  potential?  How  can  we  increase  our 
essential  food  supplies  and  the  effectiveness 
and  equality  of  their  distribution?  How  can 
we  insirre  slgnlilcaut  uud  creative  living  op- 
portunities for  elderly  citizens?  How  can  we 
develop  organlzntlous  to  accomplish  a  vari- 
ety of  social  and  economic  purposes  in  a  way 
that  protects  the  integrity  of  the  Individual? 
How  con  we  shape  and  control  our  natural 
environment  to  increase  the  health  and  w^U 
being  of  society  and  the  individual? 

I  observe  that  the  specific  objectives  of 
dominating  concern  In  a  society  vary  from 
generation  to  generation.  In  the  recent  past 
such  concerns  have  included  economic  de- 
pression, Inflation,  war.  civil  rights,  environ- 
mental pollution,  crime,  health  care,  civil 
disorder,  and  comiptloD  In  government.  Fre- 
quently, Issues  assume  crisis  proportions  be- 
fore significant  efforts  are  mounted  to  do 
something  about  them.  Then,  the  ui^ncy 
of  the  situation  requires  action  and  solutions 
using  whatever  knowledge  and  technology 
are  available  at  the  time.  If  necessary 
knowltfdge  and  techuoloey  arc  not  available. 


I  maintain   that  effective  action  and  solu- 
tions are  not  possible. 

It  has  been  a  basic  assumption  of  Ameri- 
can Society  thot  the  more  man  knows  about 
himself  and  his  world,  the  more  flexibly  and 
successfully  he  can  work  toward  the  kinds 
of  personal  and  social  objectives  mentioned 
above:  m.  addition,  the  more  effectively  he 
CAU  cope  with  personal  and  social  crises  of 
living  which  arl.=ie  from  time  to  time — some 
of  which  Indeed  may  threaten  bis  very  sur- 
vival. The  future  improvement  ond  well- 
being  of  individuals  and  society  as  a  whole 
have  been  assumed  to  rest  on  the  cornerstone 
of  the  educational  level  of  the  citizenry. 
Formal  education  is  considered  a  key  avenue 
to  knowledge  and  skill  acquisition,  and, 
therefore,  to  effectively  coping  with  life. 
Toward  this  end  the  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion has  increasingly  come  to  be  accepted  as 
a  constitutional  right  of  each  citizen;  It  has 
been  legally  mandated  as  a  requhrement  for 
all  children  and  adolescents  up  to  certain 
ages.  We  have  tried  to  ensure  a  minimum 
Ie\-el  of  knowledge  and  competence  for  every- 
one in  this  couutry.  Equal  social  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity  has  been  seen.  In  part, 
as  a  product  of  equal  education  and  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

It  has  l>een  assumed  that  increased  knowl- 
edge would  lead  to  more  effective  personal 
and  social  action.  While  this  assumption  can 
Etui  be  presumed  to  be  correct,  history  tells 
us  that  we  must  distinguished  between 
knowledge  and  hypothesis  and  between  well 
established  facts  and  Incomplete  observa- 
tions. Partial  and  or  Inaccurate  knowledge 
frequently  leads  to  erroneous  action  which 
ccn  have  undeslred.  damaging,  or  even  disas- 
trous consequences.  Human  history  is  replete 
with   illustrations  of  the  phenomenon. 

A  corollary  to  my  flrst  assumption  has  been 
emerging  which  has  obtained  considerable 
social  acceptance  and  validation.  The  corol- 
lary is  that,  whUe  at  any  moment  of  time 
we  must  act  upon  what  we  know,  you  and 
I  miut  recognize  there  is  much  that  we  do 
not  yet  know  and  that  some  of  our  knowl- 
edge is  partial  or  Inaccurate.  Appreciating 
this  fact,  we  must  cultivate  processes,  meth- 
ods, aud  skills  In  Individuals  and  society 
which  will  contmually  Increose  what  we 
know,  expand  o\n-  creativity,  and  reduce  our 
hiaccuracles   of   knowledge   and   action. 

Stated  in  other  words,  if  knowing  is  a  key 
means  to  the  basic  social  objective  of  the 
fullest  and  most  creative  personal,  social, 
and  environmental  development,  and  If  par- 
tial or  inaccurate  knowledge  frequently  leads 
to  erroueo\is  actions  which  inhibit  or  prevent 
making  progress  toward  that  fundamental 
objective,  then  It  follo*-s  that  you  and  I  must 
continually  strive  to  Increase  the  accurate- 
nesa  and  completeness  of  what  we  know, 
and  the  richness  of  our  creativity.  This  is 
absolutely  essential  if  we  are  to  achieve  one 
of  our  most  fundamental  soclfU  values. 

I  cite  Illustrations  of  the  e.xpresslon  of  this 
principle  In  American  society  to  emphasize 
the  growing  social  acceptance'  of  Its  validity, 
and  the  extent  to  which  scholarly,  creative, 
aud  research  activities  hove  permeated 
scelety  in  America. 

How  can  one  continually  Increase  what 
he  she  knows?  One  fundamental  means  Is 
by  frequent  interchange  of  Information  with 
other  people  and  the  environment.  The  tools 
of  literacy  are  the  first  keys  to  this:  the 
ability  to  read  (and  to  Judge  the  logic  and 
sensibility  of  what  one  reads);  the  ability 
to  write  and  to  speak  clearly  (and  to  Judge 
the  logic  aud  sensibility  of  what  one  hears 
others  say):  the  oblllty  to  use  quantiflcation 
as  an  important  means  of  organizing  and 
making  Judgments  about  some  type^  of  In- 
formation; the  ability  to  observe  accurately 
what  La  going  on  and  to  recognize  the  dts- 
tlnctlona  twtween  ottservattons  and  the  In- 
ferences   and    Judgments    one    draws    from 


them.  There  is  and  must  continue  to  be  a 
longstanding  and  widespread  public  support 
for  the  view  ihat  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  are  the  cornerstones  of  educatlon- 
A  second  Illustration  might  be  thought 
of  as  both  a  product  of  and  a  stimulus  to 
the  industrial  revolution.  The  research  and 
development  efforts  of  American  Industry 
have  grown  enormously  during  the  present 
century.  The  industrial  revolution  has  been 
fueled,  in  part,  by  major  advances  In  knowl- 
edge and  technology.  It  became  increasingly 
apparent  to  industrial  leaders  that  to  be 
equal  to  or  ahead  of  their  competitors,  they 
could  not  simply  keep  marketing  the  same 
old  products  manufactured  In  the  same  way 
year  after  year.  They  needed  to  Improve  old 
products  and  to  develop  new  ones.  As  the 
validity  of  this  principle  was  increasingly 
demonstrated  In  Industry,  their  leaders  began 
dcvoiing  a  significant  percentage  of  fund.s 
to  research  and  development  of  new  or  Im- 
proved products.  Stated  in  other  words,  there 
was  appreciation  for  the  need  to  expand 
knowiedsre  and  technology. 

Since  the  1930'5,  the  American  government 
has  been  increasingly  utilizing  the  research 
and  development  function  to  help  It  deal 
with  policymaking  problems  and  to  help 
government  contracts  with  outside  sources 
for  this  function.  Sometimes  "in  house" 
efforts  have  developed,  such  as  in  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

Some  public,  nonprofit  groups  have 
adopted  al-so  research  and  development  a^ 
a  primary  thrust.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  examples  in  recent  decades  is  The 
March  of  Dimes  which  sought  funds  to 
eradicate  poliomyelitis.  Partly  as  a  result 
of  research  funded  by  this  effort,  the  cs- 
pflbility  of  preventing  polio  was  developed. 
There  were  only  five  new  cases  In  the  entire 
United  States  in  1973.  F>ew  youngsters  and 
young  adults  now  know  what  an  "iron 
lung"  is. 

Fhially.  men  and  women  from  all  walks  of 
life  have  for  centuries  been  exploring  new 
ideas  in  books  or  manuscripts,  creating  new 
art  forms,  and  capturing  human  experience 
In  differing  musical  forms.  Most  communities 
in  this  country  have  public  libraries  avail- 
able in  permanent  or  mobile  form,  and  many 
have  evolved  their  own  symphonies,  choruses. 
art  galleries,  and  theatrical  groups. 

These  illustrations  make  it  clear  that  there 
have  been  increasing  validation  and  social 
acceptance  of  the  need  for  knowing  or  a 
proce^.  I.e.,  for  continuing  efforts  to  elab- 
orate our  creativity,  what  we  know  and  how 
we  use  It.  The  value  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment function  Is  now  widely  accepted 
There  ore  some  limitations,  however,  in 
many  of  the  ways  in  which  these  functiotu< 
ore  presently  Implemented  In  our  society 

When  research  ond  development  are  car- 
ried out  as  a  corporate  or  governmental  en- 
terprise, its  primary  purpose  Is  to  serve  the 
economic  interests  of  the  company,  or  the 
programs  of  a  government  agency.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  problems  or  Issues  which  can  t»e 
addressed  and  pursued  are  limited  by  co^it- 
benefit  or  political  uecesAity.  This  approach 
mean.1  that  the  primary  focus  is  usually  on 
specific,  practical.  Immediately  pressing 
problems  (such  as  how  to  Improve  the  gss 
mileage  of  an  engine  or  how  to  fuel  a  ship 
with  an  atomic  reactor ».  Corporate  or  gov- 
ernment executives,  legislators,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  are  concerned  about  their  prob- 
lems and  objectives  of  today.  They  want 
.solutions  to  them  today  or  yesterday  at  the 
latest.  They  are  willing  to  fund  research  and 
development  activities  which  they  think  will 
produce  the  result.  Tb  be  sure,  such  research 
lias  considerable  social  utility. 

The  sort  of  thinking  Is  well  and  good,  but 
the  ability  to  solve  such  practical  pressing 
problems  when  they  arlae  rests  upon  a  much 
broader   general   base   of   knowledge  pains- 
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takingly  accumulated  over  a  period  of  dec- 
ades or  even  centuries.  For  example,  this 
country  succeeded  magnificently  In  Its  space 
exploration  program  In  less  than  a  decade. 
Such  was  possible  only  because  there  already 
existed  a  huge  fund  of  knowledge  of  astron- 
omy, of  our  solar  system  and  the  physical 
principles  which  control  it,  of  engineering 
principles  which  govern  the  strength  and 
other  characteristics  of  materials  and  physi- 
cal bodies  of  the  properties  of  heat,  elec- 
tricity, communication,  and  the  development 
of  the  electronic  computer.  These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  many  knowledge  reservoirs 
which  were  at  hand  and  could  be  utilized. 

Man's  oblllty  to  solve  his  practical  prob- 
leitiB  18  DO  greater  than  the  general  knowl- 
edge reservoirs  he  can  draw  upon.  An  ap- 
proach which  gives  most  of  Its  attention  to 
the  solution  of  practical  problems  will  one 
day  fl.nd  the  general  knowledge  reservoirs 
drained  of  thler  utility.  As  a  result,  mankind 
shall  be  severely  handicapped.  For  example, 
the  moment  of  a  fuel  crisis  does  not  permit 
the  time  to  develop  fundamental  knowledge 
which  could  Immediately  op>en  up  possibili- 
ties of  alternative  fuel  sources.  Such  informa- 
tion must  exist  at  the  time  the  crisis  occurs 
If  it  is  to  be  resolved  in  a  time  span  which 
will  avoid  serious  consequences.  The  recently 
anootinced  social  policy  objective  of  making 
this  country  energy  self-sufficient  in  a  decade 
assures  the  availability  of  and  Illustrates  the 
faith  In  the  national  research  capabUltles  of 
the  United  States. 

A  second  limitation  In  some  current  goal 
oriented  projects  Is  tliat  knowledge  held  by 
a  few  Is  not  available  for  general  use.  Accord- 
ingly, special  advantage  is  given  to  those  few 
who  hold  it.  Both  industry  and  government 
have  developed  many  security  arrangements 
to  protect  the  knowledge  which  gives  them 
this  special  advantage,  whether  It  be  In  a 
product  market  or  in  national  defense.  While 
the  necessity  for  such  information  control 
Is  valid,  no  society  can  place  primary  reliance 
for  the  continuing  expansion  of  its  total 
knowledge  hose  on  arrangements  which  In- 
hibit or  prevent  complete  and  free  sharing 
of  newly  developing  data. 

A  third  limitation  In  many  scholarly,  re- 
search, or  creatH-e  activities  is  that  there  is 
no  direct  relationship  between  knowledge 
development  or  the  creative  process  and 
teaching  this  information  to  the  next  gen- 
eration. Students  should  be  learning  the 
most  up-to-date  facts  available  to  mankind. 
As  one  scholar  put  it.  to  teach  the  student 
the  physics  of  30  years  ago  Is  to  teach  him 
much  that  we  now  know  to  be  In  error.  A 
serious  time  lag  between  the  generation  of 
new  knowledge  and  Its  dissemination  to  the 
public  handicaps  both  individuals  and  so- 
ciety. 

At  the  very  highest  level  of  education  Is  the 
modern  University.  It  is  essential  that  re- 
search be  promoted  and  pursued  system- 
atically In  order  to  generate  new  information. 
In  this  manner  it  shall  discharge  Its  teach- 
ing function  responsibly  and  shall  contribute 
toward  more  effective  solution  of  the  techni- 
cal aud  social  problems  of  society. 

What  Is  the  special  role  of  the  University 
if  it  be  true  that  one  of  the  most  distinc- 
tive characteristics  of  humankind  Is  its  con- 
stant striving  to  know  more  and  more  about 
itself  aud  the  universe  in  which  It  is  Im- 
mersed? 

There  Is  need  for  an  institution  that  can 
be  free  of  the  pressures  of  Immediate  crises, 
where  the  primary  focus  Is  on  the  elabora- 
tion and  dissemination  of  what  mankind 
knows  ond  can  create,  and  where  there  is 
a  community  of  people  competent  to  stimu- 
late, challenge  and  evaluate  one  another's 
efforts.  A  context  is  required  where  the  pri- 
mary commitment  Is  to  serve  not  Just  par- 
ticular interests,  but  the  general  public  in- 
terest by  extending  the  boundaries  of  basic 
information  and  supporting  creative  work 


in  the  arts  and  humanities  In  order  to  ex- 
tend man's  Imagination  and  potential.  An 
enviroimient  is  needed  where  the  functions 
of  knowing  as  learning  what  is  known,  and 
knowing  as  searching  for  new  knowledge  are 
closely  related.  Each  generation  preparing 
to  take  over  the  leadership  of  our  society 
must  be  taught  in  a  context  where  the  active 
scholarship  of  the  teachers  provides  the  main 
assurance  that  what  is  taught  is  reliable 
and  up  to  date.  The  student  must  be  exposed 
to  the  Impact  of  an  original  mind.  In  turn, 
this  mind  must  be  trained  to  advance  knowl- 
edge by  questioning  accepted  facts  and  Ideas 
or  by  dissolving  old  concepts  and  casting 
them  Into  fresh  patterns.  Such  activity 
makes  It  unlikely  that  the  studeut  will  be 
misled  by  the  teacher's  ignorance. 

The  University  is  a  special  institution 
which  societies  have  been  evolving  since 
medieval  times  to  serve  these  purposes.  With- 
in the  United  States,  this  concept  has 
reached  its  most  productive  expression  in 
the  form  of  the  major  public  Universities. 
Scholarly  activity,  conducted  within  a  Uni- 
versity context,  is,  therefore,  a  cornerstone 
of  a  creative,  adaptive,  productive,  free,  and 
humane  society.  The  University  has  operated 
for  years  under  what  may  be  called  a  code 
of  ethics.  This  principle  Inhibits  the  slngle- 
mindednesa  of  effort  toward  personal  eco- 
nomic gain  or  secretive  deliberation  as  a 
means  of  developing  personal  advantage. 

It  has  been  In  the  historical  tradition  of 
academic  freedom  that  University  research 
should  be  public.  I  mean  open  to  unrestricted 
observation  and  discussion  by  members  of 
the  academic  community  and  to  publication 
without  restrictions.  It  is  also  accepted  that 
research  Is  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  all  peo- 
ple. Accordingly,  the  results  of  Investigation 
and  experimentation  ore  mode  known  freely 
and  promptly.  In  the  academic  realm,  all 
University  research  should  be  of  such  a  no- 
ture  and  should  be  carried  on  with  such 
purposes  and  In  such  a  manner  that  It  con- 
tributes to  the  University's  educational  pro- 
gram. 

Research  in  Its  formal  sense  Is  only  one 
type  of  creative  activity.  The  factdty  in  any 
collegiate  institution  must  be  involved  Ui 
some  kind  of  scholarly  activity  to  keep  their 
knowledge  and  competence,  and  therefore 
their  teaching,  ciurent  and  tip  to  date.  Schol- 
arly activity,  in  general,  and  the  creation 
of  new  knowledge.  In  particular,  are  strongly 
entrenched  in  the  University  tradition — not 
to  the  exclusion  of  skilled  teaching,  but  an 
essential  precondition  for  it.  Moreover,  dis- 
semination of  information  to  students  and 
others  Is  essentia!  to  provide  feedback  which 
helps  Improve  and  shape  future  scholarly 
activity. 

A  function  of  the  University  may  be 
focused  on  adding  to  mankind's  boslc  reser- 
voir of  knowledge  without  concern  for  poten- 
tial utility  (basic  research) .  or  on  elaborating 
knowledge  and  methods  for  the  piupose  of 
galnUig  some  new  utility  for  monklnd  (ap- 
plied research).  Both  are  essentUI.  for  each 
contributes  to  the  other.  The  University's 
scholarly  activity  may  Include  the  acquiring 
of  new  factual  data  from  which  new  con- 
cepts of  human  and  environmental  phenom- 
ena may  be  Induced,  the  seeking  of  a  new 
synthesis  of  available  factual  data,  the 
formulation  of  new  hypotheses  for  Inquiring 
and  consideration,  the  analysis  of  pressing 
problems  of  individual  and  social  importance 
along  with  the  development  of  tools  or  meth- 
ods for  dealing  with  same,  and  the  creation 
of  art  such  as  painting,  poetry,  and  music. 

In  suimnary,  the  welfare  of  mankind  Is 
served  by  Insuring  a  significant  and  con- 
tinuing human  Investment  In  the  creative 
process.  The  University  as  the  locus  of  this 
effort  can  greatly  enhance  its  value  to  man- 
kind and  to  America,  in  particular,  by  mak- 
ing possible  a  constant  and  articulate  press 
on  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  The  University 
ought  to  lead  society  in  the  identification  of 


problems  and  the  advances  to  their  solution, 
rather  than  being  primarily  an  organ  of  re- 
sponse to  problems  as  perceived  by  others. 

m.   ENOIKG 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  civilization  la  the 
deivlopment  of  man  and  not  the  history  of 
the  material  things  which  he  accumulates 
or  constructs.  Many  people  wonder  if  a  sclen- 
tlflc  material  age — like  the  present  one — con 
keep  olive  any  civilization.  I  t>eUeve  It  to  be 
yours  and  my  first  task  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge and  to  be  worthy  custodians  and  trans- 
mitters of  all  the  beauty  and  truth  which 
the  human  spirit  has  struggled  so  long  lo 
create. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  search  for  tmth 
should  t>e  the  goal  of  our  activities.  When  I 
speak  of  truth,  I  refer  to  scientific  truth  and 
moral  truth. 

And  at  this  moment  I  believe  it  to  be  quite 
appropriate  for  all  to  recognise  the  coatrlbu- 
tlons  and  achievements  of  the  cadets  as  well 
as  those  of  the  veteran  students  and  of  thoM 
receiving  the  advanced  degrees.  It  ought  be 
noted  that  these  will  be  the  first  MBA  degrees 
awarded  by  the  College. 

I  believe  The  Citadel  to  be  a  society  of 
rlearned  men.  The  goal — since  its  origin— has 
been  the  incessant,  quiet,  search  with  convic- 
tion for  new  truth  and  the  ofBrmatlon  oS  old 
truth.  This  is  the  condition  for  the  intel- 
lectual progress  of  our  nation.  Many  years 
from  today  the  record  wUI  be  read.  It  will 
then  be  manifest  to  all  that  The  Citadel  has 
can-led  out  lU  responslbUlties.  We.  her  stu- 
dent-s.  will  give  thanks  that  The  Citadel  was 
fotinded. 


SENATOR  WAYNE  MORSE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  eulogies  iii 
which  attempts  are  made  to  assess  the 
life  of  a  man  or  woman  have  a  way  of  be- 
coming more  flowery  than  accurate,  more 
guesswork  than  research.  Perhaps  that  is 
unavoidable  as  we  seek  to  anticipate  tlie 
judgment  of  history. 

Of  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon. 
who  died  yesterday,  it  will  be  noted  that 
he  fought  hard  for  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  that  he  was  perhaps  the 
Senate's  most  knowledgeable  member  in 
the  area  of  education,  that  he  correctly 
warned  the  Nation  of  the  folly  of  making 
war  in  Vietnam. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  of  equal  im- 
portance to  the  many  causes  for  which  he 
chose  to  fight  were  the  skills,  energy,  and 
independence  of  mind  he  brought  to 
those  efforts. 

History  is  already  proving  Senator 
Morse  correct  on  Vietnam,  and  I.  for  one. 
will  leave  other  judgments  of  his  career 
to  histor>-. 

However.  I  would  like  to  make  one  con- 
temporao'  observation  which  perhaps  is 
obvious,  but  one  which  future  genera- 
tions sliould  consider  \i\  assessing  Sena- 
tor Morse. 

In  the  words  of  the  poet  Dylan  Thomas, 
Senator  Morse  did  not  go  gentle  into 
that  last  good  night.  He  continued  to 
fight  for  what  his  conscience  led  him  to 
beUeve  was  right,  through  victory  and 
defeat,  rejecting  quiet  retirement  as  a 
viable  option. 

For  the  present  then,  let  it  be  said 
that  his  voice  of  reason  and  perception 
will  be  missed  In  a  society  which  must 
liave  thoughtful  and  vigorous  dissent  If 
it  is  to  remain  free  and  strong.  I  suspect 
that  of  all  the  tributes  contemporaries 
will  pay  Senator  Morse,  he  would  value 
that  comment  above  all  others. 
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EXPERIENCED  AMERICANS 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent years  important  new  programs  have 
been  enacted  for  older  Americans.  In- 
cluding Operation  Mainstream.  RSVP 

retired  senior  volunteer  program,  a  na- 
tional Senior  Service  Corps.  Foster 
Grandparents,  Senior  Opportunities  and 
Services,  a  hot  meals  program  for  the 
elderly,  and  othei-s. 

Time  and  time  again  these  programs 
have  amply  demonstrated  their  value, 
not  only  for  a^cd  participants  but  also 
the  communities  .served. 

It  is  e5senti.ll  that  this  Federal  effort 
be  continued  and.  where  needed,  broad- 
ened. 

Here,  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging — of  which  I  am  chairman — has 
a  vital  function.  It  must  review  pro- 
grams for  older  Americans  to  Instue  that 
they  are,  in  fact,  administered  effectively, 
impartially,  and  professionally. 

Last  year  Senator  Eacleton.  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, and  I  requested  the  Government 
Accounting  Office  to  conduct  an  Inquiry 
concerning  the  award  of  Federal  funds 
to  the  Federation  of  Experienced  Ameri- 
cans, an  organization  created  on  March 
29, 1972. 

Specifically,  we  asked  the  OAO  to  in- 
vestigate: 

First.  A  Department  of  Labor  contract 
under  Operation  Mainstream  for  $1.54 
million  to  provide  new  Job  opportunities 
for  350  low-income  persons  aged  55  or 
older:  and 

Second.  An  OEO  grant  for  $400,000  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  new  ap- 
proaches and  methods  for  overcoming 
.special  problems  of  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing elderly  poor. 

Recently,  the  GAO  submitted  the  re- 
port requested  by  the  committee  and 
subcommittee.  Its  findings  and  conclu- 
sions. I  strongly  believe,  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Membei-s  of 
Congress. 
One  particularly  alarming  finding  was : 
Tbe  grant  and  contract  awards  were 
processed  outside  normal  procedures.  Offl- 
daU  of  Labor  and  OEO  said  that  both  the 
ermnt  and  the  contract  had  substantial 
White  House  badang. 

Equally  disturbing,  there  is  much  con- 
crete evidence  that  the  contract  and 
grant  represented  a  determined  effort  by 
offlciels  In  the  White  House  to  siphon  off 
Federal  funds  from  organizations  con- 
sidered "unfriendly  •  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

In  effect,  the  report  portrajs  a  vindic- 
tive White  House  using  every  resource 
at  its  disposal  to  punish  so-called  "ene- 
mies" or  those  who  would  not  march  to 
the  administration's  drum  beat. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOa    CONT«ACT 

By  way  of  background  information. 
President  Nixon  recommended  a  $13 
million  funding  Increase  for  Operation 
Mainstream  at  the  1971  White  Rouse 
Conference  on  Aging.  Of  this  amount. 
Department  of  Labor  officials  Initially 
recommended  $3.4  mmion  for  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens  and 


$1.1  million  for  the  National  Coimcil  on 
the  Aging.  This  decision  was  based  upon 
the  time-tested  expertise  and  compe- 
tence of  these  two  organizations  in  con- 
ducting older  worker  pilot  projects:  the 
Senior  Aides  program  in  Uie  case  of  the 
National  Coimcll  of  Senior  Citizens  and 
the  Senior  Community  Service  Project 
by  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging. 

Both  of  these  national  contractors as 

weU  as  other  leading  organizations  on 
behalf  of  the  elderly,  including  the  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  As.sociatlon- 
Amerlcan  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
and  the  National  Fanners  Union— had 
been  independently  evaluated  and  re- 
ceived favorable  commentary. 
However,  the  GAO  report  revealed: 
The  former  enecutlve  assistant  told  iis  the 
White  Rouse  wanted  Labor  to  cut  back  and 
or  terminate  funding  for  two  of  the  Opera- 
tion Malnstrfaoi  national  contractors— the 
National  Council  on  the  Aging  and  the  Na- 
tional CouncU  of  Senior  Citizens.  He  stated 
that  Labor  had  no  Intention  of  reducing  or 
terminating  funding  with  these  groups,  pri- 
marily because  an  evaluation  report  had 
stated  that  the  nationally  run  contracts  were 
the  best  segment  of  the  Operation  Main- 
stream program  in  terms  of  accomplish- 
ments and  meeting  of  program  objectives. 

Because  of  White  House  pi-esjiure,  the 
additional  funding  for  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  was  pared 
from  S3.4  million  to  $1.8  million— for  a 
47  percent  reduction.  The  National 
Council  on  the  Aging's  fimdlng  was  cut 
back  by  36  percent,  from  $1.1  million  to 
$700,000. 

The  bulk  of  this  money  was  then  di- 
verted to  the  newly  created  Federation 
of  Experienced  Americans,  an  organiza- 
tion with  no  prior  experience  or  proven 
expertise  in  aging.  Moreover,  the  FEA 
had  been  only  in  existence  for  about  V/x 
months  when  the  Department  of  Labor 
awarded  the  contract. 

After  an  extensive  review,  the  GAO 
has  concluded  that  FEAs  operations 
were.  In  significant  respects:  Ineffective, 
deficient,  or  in  violation  of  its  contract. 

Among  the  major  findings: 

The  Oakland  component  was  not  effective 
111  achieving  its  primary  objectives — train- 
ing and  placing  disadvantaged  elderly  per- 
sons m  unsubsidized  jobs. 

Many  ot  Its  enrollees.  claimed  as  uusub- 
sldlzed  placements  by  the  Oakland  compo- 
nent, actuaUy  had  been  workuig  for  the  same 
employer  or  Industry  before,  during,  and 
alter  theU-  employment.  They  bad  also  earned 
amounts  above  the  poverty  level  Income  cri- 
teria used  by  Labor  In  determmuig  ell- 
glbUlty. 

Neither  the  enrollees  claimed  as  place- 
menta  by  the  Oakland  component  nor  their 
employers  had  been  mode  aware  of  the  pro- 
gram's objectives. 

OEO    CRAKT 
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professional  Job.  It  is  without  a  doubt  the 
weakest  proposal  ot  thu  magnitude  that  I 
have  ever  received.  It  Is  really  on  unbroken 
chalu  of  mundane  cliches,  uniformed 
statements  of  purported  fact  and  Immoderate 
condemnation  ot  oil  existing  agencies  and 
programs  as  they  relate  to  the  Sponl<h- 
speakUig  elderly. 

Nonetheless.  FEA  was  funded  for 
$400,000.  after  being  ordered  by  a  White 
House  staff  member.  AdditionnUy,  the 
GAO  report  reveals: 

OEO  omclals  told  us  that  Mr.  Evans  also 
instructed  OEO  to  limit  Its  fortheomUig  con- 
tract  extension  with  the  National  ConncU  on 
Aging  to  SU  months  alter  which  OEO  would 
be  expected  to  avard  a  grant  or  contract  to 
FEA  to  provide  a  full  range  of  protesslooal 
traUUng  and  technical  a-sslsunce  tor  OEO 
aguig  prcgrams  that  had  been  provided  bv 
the  National  Council  on  the  Aging  for  manv 
years  with  funds  from  OEO  and  other 
agencies. 

Finally,  the  GAO  concluded  that  FEA's 
accounting  system  and  internal  control« 
were  inadequate.  As  a  result  of  these  de- 
ficiencies, GAO  questioned  expenditures 
totaling  $184,000  under  the  Department 
of  Labor  contract  and  $30,000  vmder  the 
OEO  grant.  One  striking  example  is 
travel  to  HawaU  by  the  PEA  president 
and  his  wife,  although  no  contract  or 
grant  activity  was  conducted  there.  Total 
expenditures  for  this  trip  amounted  to 
$1,325.  The  GAO  report  said: 

He  did  not  prepare  a  report  on  the  busi- 
ness ho  conducted.  When  we  questioned  him 
about  the  trip,  he  advised  us  that  he  went 
to  UawaU  to  observe  a  day-  care  center  for 
the  elderly  and  that  his  wife  provided  secre- 
tsrlal  service  and  accepted  transportatlou  m 
lieu  of  .salarj'. 


The  White  House  also  exerted  similar 
pressure  on  behaU  of  the  OEO  grant, 
despite  a  courageous  civil  servant's  con- 
clusion that  PEA  was  totally  unqualified 
to  perform  the  services.  The  former 
Chief  of  the  Older  Persons  pi-ograms 
stated  In  a  November  17.  1972,  memo- 
randum that  he  was  'shocked  at  the 
weakness"  of  the  FEA  proposal  He  gave 
this  very  candid  assessment: 

The  propoaal  aa  now  written  is  au  extraor- 
dinary weak,  unfocused,  tmuifomied  and  un- 


Both  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
OEO  have  since  notified  FEA  that  it 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Gov- 
ei-nment  not  to  refund  the  present  pro- 
grams. 

W'ArERCATE    COMMITTXE    REPORT 

Similar  findings  and  conclusions  were 
reached  in  the  draft  report  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign  Ac- 
tivities. This  report  was  based  In  pai-t  on 
informaUon  supplied  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  "Use  of  Incum- 
bency Responsiveness  Progi-am."  the 
committee  declared : 

The  evidence  gathered  Indicates  that  Fed- 
eral Tvsources  were  employed  to  secure  the 
support  of  older  Americans. 

Additionally,  the  report  described 
efforts  to  use  Government  pamphlets  to 
puff  up  the  administration's  record  on 
behalf  of  the  elderly 

One  memorandum  on  this  subject  bv  a 
member  of  the  Committee  To  Reelect  the 
President  said: 

We  are  aU  In  agreement  that  brochures 
produced  and  distributed  by  government  de- 
partments and  agencies  will  be  Important  in 
persuading  older  voters  to  reelect  the  Presi- 
dent. These  brochuref  tvlll  be  nonpartisan 
enough  to  break  through  the  election  year 
uerslon  to  political  rhetoric,  but  will  be 
strongly  supportive  ot  the  President. 

CONCLUSIONS 

All  in  all,  the  circtmistances  surround- 
ing the  contract  and  grant  awards  to 
FEA  constitute  an  outrageous  lack  of  in- 
tegrity on  the  part  of  high  officials  In 
Government. 
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No  one  benefits — least  of  all  the  el- 
derly—if Federal  resources  are  exploited 
for  narrow  partisan  advantage. 

Fortunately,  the  evidence  dearly  sug- 
sesta  that  such  practices  are  the  very 
rare  exceptions  for  Federal  programs 
serving  the  eiderly. 

But  even  if  one  instance  exists,  it  must 
be  terminated  immediately.  Otherwise,  it 
can  become  a  csmcerous  growth,  under- 
mining confidence  in  oui-  institutions, 
and  eventually  resulting  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  democratic  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  announce  that 
the  Committee  on  Aging  v\H  consider  a 
number  of  alternative."? — legislative,  ad- 
ministrative, and  othei-s— in  the  months 
ahead  to  insure  that  Federal  programs 
for  elderly  persons  are  not  compromised 
for  partisan  advantage. 

In  tliis  regard,  we  «;haU  welcome  sug- 
gestions from  Members  of  Congress,  na- 
tional aging  organizations,  administra- 
tion officials,  and  the  general  public  to 
fulfill  this  responsibihty. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  GAO 
report  on  "Award  of  a  Contract  and  a 
Grant  to  the  Federation  of  Experienced 
Americans.  Ixk.,  and  Related  Activities" 
to  my  colleagues.  Additionally.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  digest  of  the 
report's  findings  and  conclusions  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  digest 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Comptroller  General's  Report  to  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Aging.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  VJS.  Senate] 
Digest  on  Award  or  a  CoNxaACT  and  a  Qeant 
TO  THE  Federation  of  Expekxcnced  Ameki- 
CANS,    Inc..    and   Belated   Pinahczai.   and 

PBOGKAU  ACTXVrTIE3 ^DETAaTUENT  OT  LaBOI, 

OmcE    OF     Economic     Opportunity,     B- 
1612922 

WHY  THE  REVIEW  WAS  MADE 

At  the  request  of  the  Committees.  GAO 

Reviewed  the  bases  on  which  a  contract 
and  a  grant  were  awarded  to  the  Federation 
of  Experienced  Americans  (FEA)  bv  the  De- 
partment of  I^bor  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity   (OEO); 

Identified  persons  involved  in  the  awards 
and  their  activities;  and 

Reviewed  financial  and  program  activities 
of  PEA  through  June  30.  1973. 

FEA  admluuteped  a  program  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  under  a  cost-reimburse- 
ment contract  amounting  to  $1,540,000.  The 
program  was  designed  to  enroll  and  provide 
subsidized  work  to  350  Individuals  who  were 
at  least  55  years  of  age  and  who  had  been 
certified  as  "poor."  by  Labor's  dennlllon. 
Seventy-flve  percent  of  the  350  were  to  be 
placed  Into  unsubsldlzed  employment. 

PEA  also  administered  a  program  for  the 
elderly  poor  under  an  OEO  grant  amount- 
ing to  (399,839.  This  was  designed  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  new  approaches  and 
methods  for  overcoming  special  problems  of 
the  Spanish -speaking  elderly  poor. 

GAO  discussed  Its  findings  with  offlci&ls  of 
Labor,  OEO,  and  FEA.  However,  these  officials 
and  other  affected  parUes  have  not  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  formally  examine  and 
comment  on  this  report,  as  agreed  with  the 
Committees. 

FtHDurce  and  conclusions 
Premcard  activities 
The  grant  and  contract  awards  were  proc- 
essed outside  narmal  procedures.  Officials  of 


Labor  and  OEO  said  that  both  the  grant 
and  the  contract  had  substantial  White 
House  baling. 

Program  activities  and  results 

QAO  did  not  review  F£A'«  program  activ- 
ities tmder  the  grant  biooe  OEO  was  in  the 
process  of  doing  so. 

Under  Labor's  contract  FEA  operated  au 
Operation  Mainstream  program  In  CaUfor- 
nla— Oakland  and  San  FranclBoo — and  Flor- 
ida. The  Florida  conipouent  was  managed  ef- 
fecUvely.  Some  minor  deficiencies  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  project  di- 
rector who  agreed  to  correct  them. 

The  Oakland  component  w^as  not  etTective 
In  achieving  its  primary  objectives — training 
and  placing  disadvantaged  elderly  persuiLs 
m  unsubsldlzed  jobs. 

Many  of  Its  enrollees.  claimed  as  unsubsl- 
dlzed placements  by  the  Oakland  compo- 
nent, actually  had  been  working  for  the  same 
employer  or  Industry  before,  during,  and 
after  their  enrollment-  They  had  also  earned 
amounts  above  the  poverty  level  income  cri- 
teria used  by  X^abor  in  determining  ellglblUty. 

Neither  the  euroUees  claimed  as  place- 
menu  by  the  Oakland  component  nor  their 
employers  had  been  mode  aware  of  the  pro- 
gram's objectives. 

Almost  aU  the  enrollees  participating  In 
Oakland  were  placed  in  private  for-profit 
concerns — ^primarily  In  the  garment  indus- 
try—which  was  not  in  accordance  with  con- 
tract provisions  that  subsidized  placements 
be  with  public  or  private  nonprofit  institu- 
tions. 

At  the  FEA  component  in  San  Francisco, 
program  goals  generally  were  Iwlng  accom- 
plished, although  the  recordkeeping  activi- 
ties and  int«mal  control  procedures  needed 
Improvement.  The  project's  director  eubse- 
queuiiy  advised  GAO  of  actions  taken  to 
overcome  these  problems. 

Financial  act  ii  it  tea 

Lack  of  appropriate  checks  and  balances 
rendered  FEAs  accounting  system  and  re- 
lated Internal  controls  inadequate. 

Appropriate  controls  had  not  been  estab- 
lished to  encourage  compliance  with  contract 
and  grant  requirements,  to  lustire  that  con- 
tract and  grant  funds  were  used  only  for 
authorized  purposes,  or  to  check  the  accu- 
racj-  or  reliability  of  accounting  records. 

As  a  result  of  the  deficiencies  noted.  GAO 
questioned  expenditures  of  about  SI84,000 
under  the  contract  and  about  taO.OOO  under 
the  grant. 

In  several  instances  FEA  used  contract 
funds  for  expenditures  under  the  grant  and 
vice  versa.  Contract  and  grant  ftuids  were 
also  used  for  personal  expenditures  of  FEAs 
president. 

FEA  employees  traveled  outside  program 
areas  without  authorization  from  Labor  and 
OEO  officials.  Trips  were  made  without  docu- 
menting the  purposes.  No  reports  were  made 
of  the  business  conducted.  GAO  quesUoned 
about  VSS.TOO  of  travel  expenses  for  these 
and  other  reasons. 

FEA  made  a  large  number  of  equipment 
and  sxipply  purchases  amounting  to  $3,807 
through  private  suppliers  without  first  ob- 
taining written  permission  from  the  con- 
tract officer  as  reqiUred  under  its  contract 
ttith  Labor, 

AOENCTT    ACTIONS 

Both  Labor  and  OEO  have  notified  PEA 
that  after  weighing  aU  pertinent  available 
facts  and  considerations,  it  would  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Government  not  to  re- 
fund present  programs  with  FEA, 

Labor  and  OEO  will  make  the  final  deter- 
mination of  the  allowabUity  of  costs  qites- 
tioned  by  OAO  under  the  contract  and  gzaat. 
respectively.  Zu  addlUan,  Labor  audltora  wlU 
audit  FEA's  floanclal  tranaacUons  for  tht 


period  from  July  1.  1973,  to  the  end  of  the 
contract  and  the  grant  periods. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS 
IN  CHILE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President.  Uie 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  held 
a  liearing  this  morning  on  U.S.  policy 
toward  Chile  and  on  the  continuing  hu- 
man right.s,  refugee  and  humanitarian 
problems  in  tliat  country  following  the 
military  overthrow  of  the  previous  gov- 
ernment. 

I  can  only  say  that  the  testimony  we 
received  from  members  of  the  study  mis- 
sion which  I  dispatched  to  Chile  follow- 
ing an  invitation  from  the  junta  con- 
firms previous  reports  by  a  series  of  re- 
spected international  groups,  including 
Amnesty  International  and  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Jurists,  of  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  basic  human  rights 
'  in  that  country. 

Ralph  Dungan.  former  Ambassador  to 
Chile,  and  Dr.  John  Plank,  a  former 
State  Department  expert  on  Latin  Amer- 
ican affairs,  told  tbe  subcommittee  tluit 
on  the  basis  of  their  interviews  of  de- 
tainees, of  defense  attorneys  for  politi- 
cal prisoners,  of  the  families  of  prison- 
ers, and  of  respected  church  and  political 
leaders,  they  concluded  that  a  systematic 
use  of  torture  and  a  continuing  pattern 
of  violation  oi  human  rights  exists  in 
Chile. 

Their  statements,  along  with  the  t«sti- 
monj-  of  former  Attorney  General  Ram- 
sey Clark  and  Judge  WiUiam  Booth  of 
the  Criminal  Court  of  New  York  City, 
also  confirmed  that  a  system  of  repres- 
sive militarj-  rule  has  replaced  the  tradi- 
tional democratic  and  constitutional  sys- 
tem in  Chile. 

Despite  the  strong  public  and  private 
statements  by  other  governments,  the 
United  States  has  not  issued  a  single  offi- 
cial statement  condemning  the  violation 
of  human  rights  taking  place  in  Chile. 
There  appears  to  be  nothing  on  tlie  rec- 
ord of  an  active  and  vigorous  concern 
evidenced  by  our  representatives.  I  find 
this  lack  of  concern  for  human  rights — 
which  we  have  seen  in  the  past  in  Bang- 
ladesli,  in  Vietnam,  in  South  Korea,  in 
Greece,  and  in  other  countries — to  be  a 
failure  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  most  apparent  evidence  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  military  government  is 
our  continued  support  of  economic  and 
military  assistance  toward  that  countiy. 
I  i>elieve  that  while  some  justification 
can  be  offered  for  the  humanitarian  ele- 
ments of  economic  aid.  since  they  are  de- 
signed to  alleviate  the  problems  of  the 
people  of  Chile.  I  believe  there  is  no  jus- 
tification for  continued  military  assist- 
ance to  that  coimtry.  I  intend  to  seek  an 
end  to  military  asslsUnce  while  the  vio- 
lation of  human  rights  continues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  at  the  hearing 
along  with  the  statements  of  the  study 
mission  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

Xliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


\ 
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■|§.™T==£S™  SiS^=S-T5  EiS=?H-=« 

.^     ^      .  ,       *<"nlnlstratlon  proposes  another  jump  lawyer.  Due  process  appeared  limited  in  iii 

•rae  hearujg  today  resumes  the  Subcom-  m  mlllury  aid  to  .20.5  million.  Also    thi     lns«n,:«:    tetany  ab^wm  some    Seholls 

^!^ij;!""'°  """"^  """^  "*■  P"""^  '»-  .'"fV""™"""    P"'?-*''    to    -nalntaln    the  and   colleges   were    under   mu^   conS^i 

«ard    Chue-and    the    c  n  inutog    humr.n  t"lnln6  of  Chilean  mUltary  officers  at  an  Freedom  of  the  press  did  not  «l«m^V 

r.ehta,    refugee,    and    othe.-   humamtopun  MOO.OOO  level.  thousaS^s   of   Ldm?ua,s   ^ere   I^d  ^l! 

problems    which    resulted    from   the   oyer-  01«n  the  virtually  unanimous  report*-  irarlly  for  their  pollUral  heltefs  froSi  oSbllc 

Seo°trm>ir,'"    *""'"'     °°'"''""'"     >«'  ^y  respected  International  organizations  and  and  private  employment.  Labo7  inl^nTwe^^ 

September  11.  individual  Jurlsts-of  continuing  violations  barred  from  striking  and  restricted  In  tteir 

Shortly  thereafter,  on  September  20.  this  "f  human  rights,  I  And  the  miutary  assist-  normal  activities  T?adltlonL  InstmmoM  of 

Subcommittee    heard    testimony    from    of-  "ice  program  to  be  an  unjustified  and  m-  a  political  de.^c«cy  had  b«n " um.^^ 

flclals  in  the  Department  of  State  and  sev-  excusable  policy.  It  contrasts  with  the  de-  And    the    number    of   Chilean    refu^M    to 

eml  American  citizens  who  had  Just  returned  <^'«lon  of  Britain  to  withhold  new  military  neighboring  countries  waiaromnB 

from  Chile,  our  concern  was  not  only  over  "'"^An^.  contrary  xn  the  Administrations  Following  the  Study  MisslDn?' return   to 

he  end  of  Laun  America's  longest  tradition  P"l>Uc  rhetoric  of  concern  for  human  rights.  WashlngtoS.  and  with  the  understrndlng  " 

m  democratic  rtUe-but  al«.  over  the  bu-  ■'    represents   a   deeply   disturbing   lack    o(  Chilean  officials.  I  commmucat^  the  study 

man  tragedy  produced  by  the  violent  over-  commitment   to   basic    human   values.   The  Missions    Undines   and   suMestlons    to   the 

throw  of  the  Allende  Government.  Mass  ar-  United  states  should  not  be  providing  mill-  junu            ""'"b»   "»"   suggestions   to   the 

rests— the  Jailing  of  thousands— the  eiecu-  ^'y  assistance  to  Chile,  or  any  other  nation.  The  Study  Mlsilons  renoit  r-n^t.^  .  <— ~ 

tlon    and    mistreatment    of    prisonera-the  with  a  record  of  nagrant  and  consistent  re-  co,"  r^  „vL     ht    co„TnJ^ng    vTolatlon^ 

repression    Of   the   press   and    poUtlcal   dU-  presslon  of  lis  citteens.  „„„„„  ^,  h,.  In  Ch^e-a  concern  wWch  J 

sent-book-burnlng-and  other  violations  of  «■"    Has    the    Administration    chosen    to  shared  by  many  to  th.  ?nSrnf,Mj!>™™ 

human  rights-marked  the  aftermath  of  the  "dopt  a  low  profile  policy  In   Its  relations  mZty    It^so  iSs^   tSubltoi  SSLS,™ 

military  coup.  And  Judging  by  recent  field  with  the  current  ChUean  regtoie.  overihe  course  of  ^lc^poU%*tow^1S^ 

reports,  there  U  good  cause  for  conttoiung  1°  International  agencies,  particularly  the  junta                     . -uuc-ii-aupoucy  lowara  ine 

concern  over  the  people  problems  of  Chile.  Inter-American  Development  BanK  (IX)3.).  The  power  to  change  conditions  in  rhlle— 

y^iZ^lV]  ffPf  ■">«■■•   ">«  Subcommittee  pressure  from  the  Onlted  State,  In  support  now  evfdenc^  In  a  p^owmg  flow^f  refu«e^ 

has  malnuined  close  contact  with  toterna-  of  the  Chilean  regime  has  been  evident.  It  clearly  rests  with  the  Junti  BuT  there  te%^ 

tlonal    organizations    attempting    to    assist  was  widely  reported  that  toterventlon  of  US.  evidence  of  much  change 'And  I  aSuMmv 

m  the  movement  of  refugees  and  the  pro-  Oovernment  officials  produced   an   unusual  distressed  over  tie  Jumas  lack  ot^et^S 

tectiou  of  human  right*  in  Chile.  W.  have  speedup  In  the  I.D.B.  process  m   order   to  to  legitimate  InWrnatlo-l  concerns 

also  exchanged  views  with  the  new  Chilean  assure  a  loan  announcement  in  Santiago  at  Thi  power  to  alttr  Un  tS Ti^s  nolle. 

Oovernment.  the  Department  of  State  and  the  opening  of  the  I.DB^meeting  there^his  clearly  S^'wlS  us^InSorgov^^meSt'Si 

3"havesoughtthroughpr.va.eandpuh,lc  ^^"^^'l^  ^t^i^-^:^  '^^'S^^ZliV^^Z'^^^TLr. 

=.^rais^,r.rt'hrca^e'"o'?;'-  ;rlgh-t:'ag"aln^^^Sue^■^'-'^"  o"  ^-'^  s^/'fvTutrt'h^'^SSrdrli 

Tl'^r"/^"'"""'.""'  °'  ''"'™°  "S""-  Th'  'a««t  sign  of  the  willingness  of  this  Shlch  our  nation  sLLS?"^  "^^  '""^  '" 

To  seme  degree,  we  hope  that  our  ellorts  Admlnistiutlon    to    be    yieweo    as   the    un-  Today  the  members  of  the  st.idv  Mi»,i,<n 

have    contributed    responslbly-.t    le«t    to  critically  of  the  ChUean  Junta-desplte  the  -^-^^^i^TtTlZLmc^l^n^t^Z 

the  safe  conduct  of  several  thousand  pollt-  flow  of  political  refugees  and  the  continuing  findings                              ^              "^ 

leal  refugees  out  of  ChUe  la  recent  months,  reports   of   torture    and    repression— is    the         t„  ITu ^  .      .  .. 

And  we  shall  continue  our  ellorts  m  behalf  cu^nt  trip  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  „e„,   »„' h°   '„'   „"  ">'■■''•'"■  fher  proml- 

of    the    growing    number    of    Chileans    now  ChUe                                                                   ^  ^t       ^"''''""s  "ave  visited  Chile.  Two  of 

J^mg  refuge  In  neighboring  Argentma  and  I  find  It  somewhat  dUBcuIt  to  understand  STer  A  l>m«  ^nefal'^the  ^fidTtat« 

"^y.  hearing  ,s  undertaken  In  the  firm  T .T^r^  ^Lt^^l  ^^^^^S-  ^e-^L^Sllr  cTT^?  " 
belief  that  the  plight  of  these  new  refugees.  lary  offlclals  when  repression  continues  to  be  L  T.^  "'  ^"'  °'  ""'  '""• 
and  the  continuing  violation  of  human  characteristic  of  the  Chilean  Oovernment  .  *  *^°  "'"^  '°  "^ponse  the  Acting 
rights  by  the  Junu.  must  remain  an  es-  since  our  previous  hearing  Amnesty  ***'''S"'^  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-Amcrl- 
entlal  factor  in  the  evaluation  of  American  International,  the  International  Commission  ™°  Af  ai'S,  the  Honorable  Harry  W.  Shlaude- 
pollcy  toward  ChUe-partlcularly  when  the  of  Jurists,  the  International  Labor  Orranlza-  .f"  ?°  t^""""*""!.  I  «°  on'r  share  the  sen- 
current  mmiary  government  receives  both  tlon.  and  other  international  agenclM  and  I""'?"  "P"^'"  "^  "»  Archbishop  of 
economic  and  military  aasistance  from  the  organizations,  have  reported  publicly  and  5*"",»SO.  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Haul  SUva 
united  States.  privately  on  the  contlmitoe  renreiion  m  "'"'quez.  who  stated  In  speaking  for  all  the 
The  AdmluLstration  has  proposed  for  FY  fchUeSie  United  NationrcoXSLn  o^  ^^^°^  °'  ^'^'-  "•  '  '  ">="  "«  '^^'^  ">■" 
1975  the  first  new  development  loan,  to  Hu^n  mght^  ,«nt  Tstm,  w?rS^  tt  «ram  '<""=»  the  very  dignity  of  the  human  person. 
Chile  smce  1987.  some  125  muilon,  and  an  ot^newn  wihe  Junu  an?th"  SS^  w""  ^""^  "*  '"^'""  «""  Ihvlolable  .  .■•  I 
increase  In  gran  assistance  to  more  than  American  Commission  on  Human  Hteht,  WL  *»"=»«  ">•  United  States  must  examine  its 
tl  million,  compared  to  S330.000  In  FY  dSlcwTan  i^MgaUng  fearS.  t^hn?th1t  P°"<^y  "O '«  "'«ude  toward  other  nation. 
!974.  While  in  the  last  full  year  of  the  Al-  week               investigating  team  to  Chile  this  „iih  a  recognition  of  that  tact. 

imf,o„°r7,r?r.'°/'  r  JiS"'  ."'i  **'»""'-  The  previous  history  of  events,  and  the                                        

JSuS-ed  onlv  «  i^«n^„''/J5*,  ■■"°"°"'''  «>""""'"«  disclaimers  of  ChUean  represent-  SuM.tAar  of  T«timont  of  Ral™  A. 

^l^^c,      t  I^w^^L.?,.^,   'P""  allves  of  any  conditions  approaching  those  DtJNOAN 

ran^ani  Lns^of  ^^"'^^l  lon^n'Sdftlo"  STom'pU'me  T^^^'f  v^^'t?"^  *  '^^  f """'"  *"  '^'■"'  "  «  ""^"^  "  "> 
a  month  after  the  coup,  a  commodity  credVt  tie  mfltaZ^^fTit.^nfr  ,  ,  Tk  ?  "  "  ^P'"  "'  """  *°"  ■""  *'"<=''  apparently  con- 
low,  of  ,24  million  was  extended^nfa  Low  Sup?^me  Chfef  o7  the  Sat'^L  JJll^rf,'  """"  '"■"^'  °'  "»  unhanged  todaj  wa. 
month  later,  an  additional  commodity  loaS  Auaufto  pSorhe.  lT„«r„  ,  2'  JIT  '""'"''  "^  substantial  violations  of  human 
of  .28  million  was  extended.                   '  xru'Z"  J?H°n-'i-.'i«?f.".„'°,.^.'i?  »  .?.!!??  "«•>«.  violations  of  Chilean  constitutional 


some  of  these  programs  are  clearly  hu-  ?i^H„„^.h?.  t, J^^  n  *'  "^^'f"  '"'^'"<'«'  B^arantees,  and  repression  of  basic  civu  free- 
manltarlan  m  natu^  But  it  is  dSlt  w  ^dor  S  ch^  "Sr  JohTpiLv""*/  *"""  ""^  '""'  "  '"""""  "'  '"«  P"^  """  '«" 
tmderstand  why  the  humanitarian  ratioL"     ^^.""J  !?  ^J'l'h.?!  f??".^"^";  «.'■>'■".=■•     assembly.  On  the  whole  the  measures  being 


rt'-STA^ri^.s's^tm.'u^itnVfo;^'  ^:^rrL;in'^^t\i^  i^m^^^r^  €3  ^-J" }-  "^  °'  "^  "^" «--'  ^^^ 

today,    wa.    not    equally    relevaut^prloTto  l^ce  ^d  ^sea^h   Bu^»,f    »^h   J»  ?  ,'"  T?V^    '"*'.  "■"   "^""P    "'"»'    ""«    "■"- 

the  overthrow  of  the  p'revlous  governmen"  I^Snelder  a  meXr  ofmv  swfl  fil^n'^T  of  proportion  to  any  real  th.«t 

when  Chile  was  denied  similar  programs.              ii.  studv  S?.^'    '  TJ„,   f„,„  -,  „  ,  against  the  toternal  security  of  the  nation; 

There  Is    however    no  humanltaJi.n    i>.»  ^v.r     ='"°y  Mission  spent  AprU  20-27   to  were  vindictive  and  cruel  and  are  violative 

tiflcauLVsupportmllit^rald  to  Chile"  ^mi  to''n?,°..'S  "^'i';" '■'''°^'''' J",*"'""^^  ""   "•"'    "^o"   ■='  '-^"P""   IhternLtlonJ 

The  AdmlnlBtratiSn  has  recomnindeS  a  near  !^oni?ra«d   M„l?»rl  31?  "■'"'"""»"■?  P™="«  as  well  as  Inconsistent  with  Chilean 

doubling  of  its  FY  1974  budget  proiK.il  f"  r^f^f  J™™^^"?'^i°,'r°  »tf".™"'^'  °'  """"'"tlonal  law  and  traditional  practice, 

military  assistance   Onelnallv    the  Adm  ni^  Chilean    government   omcials.    that   a    con-  Specifically  as  a  result  of  direct  contact 

credit  salesTrogram  for  fY  1974    Foiiowtog  [hat  arblS^  1^^  .nH^!,T      ?     ."T"  '""'^lew*  with  scores  of  them    in  about  a 

the  coup,  that  figure  was  Increased  to  1^5  «nt,o^    i?^.,^7^h^-  '"""'"nlnate  de-  dozen  prisons  or  places  of  detention  we  con- 

mUIlon.  a   50-    l«rease.  In  ij^c^ber    the  ^°  ^an  hT.^  L^S^Ll  ^n  r»«nX^^  ""'"''  '""  '  '"'"^  "'  '°"'"^'  "'  "'t"" 
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Almost  universally  prisoners  vitK  held  In-  group  when  I  teU  you  that  none  of  us  un-  evaliuited  In  statistical  terms-w.  ar.  fiv 

communlcado  for  as  long  as  seven  months  dertook  the  trip  with  firmly  set  notion,  of  Ing  a^ut  pe^nT^  bu™t^^in»    ^n" 

wltho.it  charges,  without  family  visiutlon  what  we  would  fliHj.  Of  cour«.  we  b«l  .11  iT.  nittefT^twlo^^wewr  ■?;..  ST 

''°Summ»°,^'.4Sl  ''°:^ri''          .     ,  ,  r«d  «>d  beard  the  r„»rU  that  had  alvmed  tenu„rorsucb  ^n^er  fs  b^  no  4^ 

Sluniiiary  arrest  and  the  most  violent  po-  you  and  that  had  prompted  your  Inquh-les.  Inslgniacant    (000  detalSea  In  Chll.^^ 

lice  methods  were  carrlcd^ut  systemaUcally  We  went  to  Chile,  however,  without  a  pre-  «  OTfrSTpooSatlo^^^TooM^    woi  d 

so  thatu,  atmosphere  of  tear  and  anxiety  determination  either  u,  confirm  or  to  dis-  co^,^^  ^TSie  detentton   S'^lSS^^ 

was  deliberately  and  cynically  created  In  the  prove  those  report.,  but  rather  co  see.  to  in-  uiT^lwi    St.7«   wl^h     L   mnu^.'S^  ir 

population  with  the  heaviest  burden  being  vestlgate.  to  explore.  2I0OM0M                                      population   of 

placed    on    the   poor    and   those   of   modest         What  we  found  in  Chile  vnu  tTim"  rrnm  k-Z^  »v?^     v.   »    .       .^  .  . 

::SsH='£"==?  ^'^^..jsrisll  ;=S:-f:E'S-£E'; 

newly   established   detention    centers.    B.,t  ' wL'L".i^„    ."!?f.  ".'.""-^i-'!^!."^'  wa> s  deplorable;    that  the  ChUe«i   regim. 


tr'p'ro?rrcSfde.en*tron"™.hoirSar!ei:     stSns'^"?Ld'o^"tf '^o.'eTrn^'  a^i     T","'  "'"'"^  '^^^'•^'^  .iirr^^-^i'- 
with  virtually  no  outside  contact  and  espe^     ^mmy   ?°ee^^lnoX  .f^d'^.rnc       '"^"'a'ly  "^Pl-rable.  given  Chile-,  long  and 

rrLT,S?eTh\»T.trr---L     ^^^^l^^'^S^-^'^^     rd-free^^rin-'thV^l^s^-ere^—  "^^ 


rogation  made  these  ellorts  seem  somewhat  u~":  -^u^M  "GiatTt'en'tLI."!',*;'  rl^S^n'r  ""?  "•^"°"n.  in  the  civil  sphere. 

beside  the  point;  .rh ^r-rv  .r^,  .^h  A.,  ^         ,.l^wl  '*^'"'  '  *■"'  "^  "^aPPr  •"  rMPond  to  specific 

some  priSmer;  we  met  had  r«;elved  sum-  R  e  "tS  to  «sp^t Tco^emnabViS^  "'^J?,'""  .""1',  V^'  "  —  "^  >"^rc- 

mary  mUltary  trials  In  the  early  davs  of  the  „,  T„.T_1  "^  "spect  of  condemnable  modes  gardlng  these  kinds  of  violauoni.  If  vou  wish 

new  coverSnLnt  without  b^ta.  ren?eMn2d        ,  'n<«™S«tlon  and  Imprlso.unent  and  lack  Here  1  want  to  stress  only  that  the  apparen; 

by  co^.l^l'^d  Vire  s mlTgllnnenfen^s  pLcrun^^taw  """'"'  '"""^'"  "'  ""'  I™"-'"""'"  "-  '*-"-  ^  Chile  tSaTS. 

without  rights  of  appeal:  and                                       o,^j;i„.,,™,       ..           ,,....,  t«»n  purchased  at  an  extremely  heavy  pncc 

Credlble'wltnesseTestimated  that  as  many  m°"r^TlS^s  aSS  dX?"rtT  f^r^  '"f  5°"!,""'  "^'  "^'>'^'y  '^"T  be  sup^TcIa, 

as    11.000    perwns    were    killed    during    the  fth„  "..".h.^' .^T^,,''!'?''  '""  *5°!?  °''  visitor,  to  GetTnany  and  Berlin  to  I»M  alsi 

month.  lmi»dutelv  following  the  coup.  wS  hui^  rf^hTJ^  1  have  vl^ted  Chile  found  an  apparently  tranquil  populatton.  an 

InmfcUtlontothemanypninerstowhom  'S  ^^S^JLf  JLTT^^'  """  »1 '^^  '^"^T  one;  and  many  of  our  Wwn  United 
we  .poke,  we  also  avaUed  oSrselve,  of  the  op-  Lr^tSSfTo^S  J,^.^„  r  f™"?^.""  I""  State,  citteens  were  much  and  favocmhlv  im- 
portunity to  speak  to  many  per«>n.  of  Sw  STiSat^n.^  T.^^  „  "^f '  *''"^'y  ?"'"«'  "V  »*"'  they  saw. 
and  high  stauiTfrom  all  sid£  of  the  poUt-  J^gTe  i^^ce  aful ?r,?dlt  /nternatlonnl  I  am  rt^hlng  by  the«  subjects  rapldlv  be- 
ical  spectrum.  In  particular  I  had  extCMlve  to  oTi^m^.f  ^  H^  T:i  -'^"J"*"  ""^  ^  ""'  """  "  '^'^  «""«  "=•  <»  O,'- 
conversations  with  old  friend,  to  all  walks  "m^e^^i  to  rh!?.  ,l^"?f  ""*  P'':  ^«'°"  *  "»°hale  for  bebavtog  as  it  does 
of  Ilfe-buslneasmen.  journalists.  Churchmen.  minSfv^n^.^Jlf  ^  "  ""''"  "*  '""""  "^  K™'*'  '  '"nk.  w«  favored  over  K>me 


educator,  and  politicians.  While  there  were 


military  government 


others  that  have  visited  the  country  by  taeirig 


-  ^^t*^t  ^    *a^^i.    a«ni^    VAaifcV,'^    LXIC   1 

™ny-the  preponderant  portion  I  would  noL-'wouw  K'i^vl^  si'l' ,°""'''..*°°^  E'f';  """  "  "■"  "'  '"'Stb  with  hlgh-ranktog 
My-who  .ccepted  the  coup  detat  as  an  tm-  ??^ta,in«  ^,T,Zf, ^  '".•nother  r«Ht.l  Chilean  oBclal..  iacludtog  Oener.1  Plnoche ' 
avoidable  consequence  of  the  deterioration  of  ;,„hS  %i?  "?  .?  to  violations  of  human  I  am  not  going  to  quote  from  Individual  co.,- 
all  aspect,  of  national  life  under  the  Allende     „'Tm!«^n  fi^l  .,   '.  '^i"!™^'  J"'"  ^o^u-     versalions.  nor  am  I  going  to  owlbe  vlea  - 

government.  aU  without  exception  rejected      £?,,,,„?„,  ,,  "^  "  '"'  two  other  thtogs  points  to  person.  But  I  thtok  mv  colleaeues 

the  use  of  the  systematic  use  of  torture  and      ™„,„  "        J,°  ^1"  ''"l'  """'^  first-hand  Im-  Measrs.  Emngau  and  Schneider,  will  eoiiarin 

Intimidation  which  we  have  cited.  Many  It     fIf,!f,M  !.     21  "^servaUons   about   Chueaii  the  tlu-ust  of  what  lam  about  to  say. 
should  be  said  CKpressed  ignorance  of  some      fnl,,  »T  ,^°"2'      "■°"'  *°  "^  '°  P»»«t         First,  a.  to  allegations  of  tortufe.  regime 

of  the  conditions  which  we  observed.                   r?„'Jf™        N    "n*|«tand  to  be  the  Chilean  spokesmen  taslst  that  torture  doe.  not  occur 

It  Mem.  to  me  that  the  case  has  been     MebtTTiSLtfr.nrf/^""    regarding    human  or  that  u  it  noes,  it  occur,  only  ^wradloll.- 

clearly  made  and  verified  by  many  totema-      ^^Sf,,.  .  ^?  ,            "  current  oondlUons  nnd  never  «ith  offlcial  Kinctlon   It  U  MHkir  • 

tlonal  observers  that  substantial  violations      ,„„„„    ',  h  ,  ,      "^  ^*  '"'*^'  •''^"noe  of  that  regime  .spokesmen  hold  steadfastly  li 

of  human  rights  have  and  are  now  occurrtog      i^nT*  °„f't*|f^°'- •""  '""^  the  prisoners  tn..  insistence  In  the  face  of  observable  evl- 

in  ChUe.  With  full  respect  for  the  principles      Jf^t"'"^.'",  "Som  »-e  talked  we  heard  deuce  the  explanallon  for  the  Insistence  proh- 

of  self-determination  and  non-intervention      ^■"^t'rountless  stories  of  mistreatment  and  ably  Is  to  be  found  to  the  wavs  the  regime 

which  I  strongly  support.  It  seems  to  me  that      „°fl^'!„  '""^  ^"^ff"""-   "   «^'  '™™   ">«  *«  and  defines  the  altnauon  in  ChUe.  both 

a  continuation  of  these  conditions  demand  n      „"!?;;!"     ,.„  °«tjtoees-as    well    as    from  the   situation    It   believed   It   confronted  on 

reaasesonent  of  U.S.  policy.  The  prtaclple  of      "^^^l  ?i,J?!"'  'amlUes  and  others  with  September  11.  1973  and  the  situation  it  be- 

non-lnterveution  does  not  Imply  a  neutrality      T  «  7,        talked— an  ajmoiit  Kafkaesque  de-  lleves  it  confront,  today 

with  respKt  to  violations  of  human  rights  frJSlLr?,,^.  an  atmosphere  of  uncertamtv-.  Recall  that  the  Chilean  military  has  de- 
much  leK  an  accelerated  effort  to  support  of  ^^ri,  !^  T^  .  .'^''^  "^'"  °'  '"'(■"m  '^''^  that  Chile  1.  in  a  'state  of  Internal 
a  regime  which  is  tosenslUve  to  the  decent  r„™  as  it  is  known  to  It.  ChUeaii  war  '  as  weU  «.  to  a  "state  of  siege  "  This  po- 
opinion  of  mankind.  If  modern  history  f°™''""P<""^»a^t">t  observed,  and  per-  sition  of  course  .llo»-s  the  .uthorltle.  to  bc- 
teache.  u.  anything  It  is  that  violations  of  ff,„ ,  „  .r""^?.,  i"*^  ''"  '™'"  "™  to  have  in  arbitrary  ways  that  would  not  bi- 
human  rights  at  home  and  abroad  are  !^.!"  .,?.^  ^  J^''"'  ''"°*'"e  '"»  "^l^rBes  could  not  be,  sanctioned  under  ChUes  normal 
Ignored  at  otu-  common  peril.  against  them,  without  access  to  legal  coun-  constitutional  procedures  More  ImporUtii 
Walter  LIppman.  I  think  it  was  who  wisely  Tl  anonymous  or  spiteful  telephone  calls  ho«ever.  is  tihat  the  declarations  reveal  cl 
observed  that  the  problem  of  dictatorship-  !j  Presumably  sufficient  cause  to  ensure  the  menl.il  sets,  the  attitudes,  of  the  nilli  c 
Is  tltat  they  leave  no  way  to  go  except  to        ^    ""        "'  P"sonB.  some  of  whom  with  mUitary  reprewntatlves. 

become  more  dictatorial.  The  way  Is  clear      I*     f!  ,*'*  ""'«'  having  been  arrested,  re-  Chileans  who  are  at  prewnt  detained  .fe 

for  the  ChUenn  Junta  not  because  we  think      ,!.^^       i  '  absence  of  grounds  for  holdtog  regarded  by  the  military  a.  being  quite  lite'  - 

so  but  because  It  is  right  No  amount  of  In-      i,,!,^'  ""/?."'  r»:a"-r«iled  on  the  basu  of  ally     enemies"— enemies  of   the   sute   and 

voklng  the  crimes  of  the  Allende  regime  or      '',„„      T  i'""'  .''an^l''  °'  detainee,  and  enemies  of   the   ChUean   nallon    Thev  are 

the  conjinnng  up  of  an  international  com-      Pi           ,^1               regularized  communlca-  Iherefore.   seen  to   be  traitors;   and   in   the 

munlst  conspiracy  can  Justify  the  violation               *         them,  and  goveniment.l  caprlcl-  >'<■•  of  the  ChUean  military  they  are  beln- 

of   human   righLt.    the   repreKlon   and    the      """"^^  1°   this  respect   was  evident— there  treated  more  beoignly  than  they  haiT  an? 

harsh  economic  measures  which  are  the  fate      T",'  °°  standard.  unUormly  applied  regu-  '■'Sbt  to  expect, 

of  the  Chilean  people  todav.                                      latlon.    or   procedures    regarding    visitation  The  Chilean  Government  is  domiaaled  b  • 

■                                        or  communication  privileges.  a  eioup  of  committed  anU-Mar.vlsU   and  hi 

TcsnsioNT  or  Johk  N.  Pu\kk                              .       ""*   *'   """   there,    there   were  tlw  purest  sense  (that  1..  to  an  altoeether 

Thank  you.  Mr.  chairman  Tour  able  staff     S'^,^T^i^V°~  ofliclally  recognteed  de-  non -self -Peking  .ph-it)   they  are  embarked 

member  Mr.  Schneider  ha.  given  you  a  fSu     Tt^r.^tS^^?"'  f  '"""ta""'!  number  "!""■.«  almost  holy  campaign  to  tTtlrpate 

account   of   the   trip   that  L."kSiilr     cha^S    wT«w  s^er^"1,un^"„f'^,'S^  XT'""    """   '"""   ""   ^'■"«">  ^'• 

PTInT  t-^-dJ  Si^r^°ls°'to^''c"o'm';?ernt'^'t     1^^^'^^^^"!' .^^^T^J'i^'^'Z  '^.rthen.  and  for  example,  a  voung  Chile., 

report.^^perhaps  to  supplemeTrir.Ur     IL^^  ^^^.1^1  ^Lr.T^rZJ^,  ^oZTT^.I,^"^  ^.l^"- 

In  your  capacity  as  chalrnmn  of  the  sub-     .L„f  .'S  tMPonO  to  .voiu-  specific  questions  bavmg    hot    needle,    inserted    beneath    his 

committee,  you  a^ked  u.  to  go  to  Sue  to     ~n«r»                    ''*   "'"'    '""■"'   '"    ""««  fl'wernaUs-my  coUeague.  and  1  can  attest 

:sror<5'rnrm:i'S.Trn°;2?rx  nre":.i,urthi"virrof''bSL  -h  ■--  "-"'^"  -^^r--'^.^:^  z^, 

...0.  r  ^  for  an  three  m.mbcr.'^of  the    f^^l  ToE  ^mUr  1 1^  Slal^d"^  '^^^^T^^^TUl^.'^^'^t^Z^^ 
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bebavior  in  th«  auti'Mantat  crusade  by  a 
subordinate  ofliclal.  But  top-nujking  officers 
gave  us  another  explanation  for  the  evidence 
that  we  saw  ot  this  particular  variety  of 
tortnt«:  we  were  told  that  Chilean  MandsCs 
w«re  so  committed,  so  dedicated,  so  fanatical, 
that  they  literally  tortured  themselves  In 
order  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  present 
Chilean  regime.  You  can  see  that  dl:qias- 
filonate  discussion  with  officers  of  the  regime 
of  the  question  of  torture  in  Chile  Is  diffi- 
cult. 

Second,  members  of  the  regime  are  per- 
flunded  that  anyone  who  does  not  see  both 
the  necessity  for  and  the  Tightness  of  the 
regime's  actions  from  Septemljer  11  until 
the  present  is  to  be  regarded  as  being  either 
a  Marxist  hlmseU  (keep  In  mind  that  Marx- 
Ism.  Communism  and  Socialism  tend  to  be 
synonymous  terms  In  the  lexicon  of  today's 
Chilean  mUltary,  and  that  all  the  terms 
connote  something  odious)  or  is  a  Marxtst- 
Communlst  dupe.  Again,  so  convinced  are 
regime  memben;  of  the  absolute  rightness 
of  their  cause — and  bo  persuaded  are  they 
that  any  sane  observer  must  agree  with  their 
assessment  after  viewing  the  evidence  as 
ihey  present  it — that  dialogue  and  discussion 
are  almost  impossible  with  them.  They  are. 
m  the  now  popular  phrase,  "true  believers." 

Third,  they  are  convinced  that  by  acting 
a«  harshly  as  they  did  in  the  weeks  and 
months  after  September  11.  they  spared  Chile 
a  monumentally  bloody  and  costly  civil  war. 
The  deaths  and  Imprisonments  that  followed 
upon  their  takeover  are  a  small  price  to  have 
paid  for  saving  Chile  from  either  communism 
or  internecine  strife.  And  in  fact  the  mill- 
tAry  In  Chile  regard  themselves — and  are 
puzzled  and  upset  when  they  are  not  bo  re- 
garded by  others — ?LSi  being  ChUe's  saviors. 

Fourth,  the  members  of  the  regime  dis- 
dain— perhaps  even  despise — polltlot  as  be- 
ing divisive,  as  providing  too  much  oppor- 
tunity tar  demagoguery  and  error,  as  being 
Inherently  corrupt  and  corrupt  and  corrupt- 
lug-  Political  parties  as  agencies  for  the  artic- 
ulation of  issues  and  the  formulaUon  of 
proposals  for  radical  change,  social  and  eco- 
nomic change,  are  viewed  aa  dti^rupuve.  Ed- 
ucational institutions  at  all  levels — primary. 
secondary,  university — are  viewed  as  parti- 
cularly susceptible  targets  for  Marxist  in- 
filtration and  for  subversion  In  the  interest 
of  contaminating  young  Chilean  minds; 
Hence,  they  have  been  purged,  their  direc- 
tion taken  over  by  military  officers. 

Since  the  regime's  rulers  are  soldiers  who 
have  spent  their  active  lives  ha  non-poUtical. 
highly  specialized  and  well-quaUfled  profes- 
sional officers,  they  tend  to  have  a  very  in- 
adequate acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
western  political  thought  and  organization 
as  It  has  developed  through  the  history  of 
western  civilization;  and  they  appear  to 
know  little  of  democratic  political  processes 
or  of  the  purposes  of  democratic  politics. 
They  have  not  yet  acquired  a  coherent  poli- 
tical orgflnirationul  theory  of  their  own — 
their  regime,  for  instance,  is  not.  at  least 
It  la  not  yet,  appropriately  to  be  called  a 
fascist  one;  but  they  do  tend  to  apply  the 
label  "Marxist"  with  UtUe  or  no  discrimina- 
tion to  any  pattern  of  thought  or  organiza- 
tion of  which  they  disapprove.  They  will 
Insist  that  freedom  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion exLst  In  Chile  today — "anyone  la  free  to 
believe  In  Marxism  If  he  wishes" — but  they 
win  resolutely  deny  anyone  the  right  or  the 
opportunity  to  try  to  translate  his  beliefs 
into  action. 

Fifth,  the  mUltary  now  believes — or  ap- 
peared to  believe  when  we  were  there — that 
In  Its  -J.OOO  detainees  It  had  managed  to  cap- 
ture the  "hardcore"  of  potential  trouble- 
makers .  .  .  and  It  was  my  strong  impression 
that  these  6.000  were.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
mUltary.  "non-penwns"  unentitled  even  to 
recognition  aa  human  beings.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  6,000  be  expelled  from  the 


country;  but  this  suggestion  was  pushed 
aside  by  high-ranking  officers  on  the  ground 
that  the  tf.OOO  would  simply  regroup  on  the 
outside  and  would  then  re-enter  ChUe  to 
foment  discontent  and  disorder.  11  not  to 
engage  in  overt  armed  insurrection.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  military  was  that  it  was  bet- 
ter to  keep  them  lmprlK>ned. 

I  have  tried  In  these  last  paragraphs  to 
con\ey  what  I  thought  to  be  the  mood,  the 
style  of  thinking,  the  premises  that  underlie 
the  behavior  of  the  current  Chilean  regime. 
I  think  that  unless  we  recognize  the  Chilean 
military  as  hiving  truly  totalitarian  pre- 
tensions—if  not  lUI  now  totalitarian  Instru- 
ments and  achievements — we  will  be  unable 
to  understand  them.  Tliey  are  bothered  by 
adverse  world  public  opinion  regarding  their 
behavior,  but  they  have  persuaded  them- 
selves that  public  opinion  Is  the  product  of  a 
well -orchestrated  Marxist-Communist  cam- 
paign. They  claim  to  be  unable  to  imderstand 
the  reasons  for  criticism  of  their  governance 
on  any  other  grounds.  They  are  upset  when 
the  Chilean  Cardinal  speaks  out  in  ChUe 
against  violations  of  human  rights,  but  they 
Insist  that  the  Cardinal  has  been  paying  too 
much  heed  to  Marxist  advisers. 

The  operational  question  that  confronts 
the  United  States  In  this  situation  Is  a  dif- 
ficult one.  Our  concern  must  be  with  and  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Chilean  people.  It  Is  most 
unlikely  that  any  direct  pressure  by  the 
United  States  i.pon  the  military  would  have 
the  effect  of  ameliorating  current  Chilean 
conditions  In  respect  of  human  rights. 

What  might  we  do?  Here  are  my  urgiiigs: 

1.  Do  not  cut  off  assistance  that  can  be 
made  directly  available  to  the  Chilean  people 
and  particularly  to  Chile's  needy.  I  have  In 
mind  of  course  assistance  In  kind,  assistance 
In  the  form  of  food,  kerosene,  tools  and  the 
like. 

2.  Do  not  provide  military  assistance  to 
ChUe. 

3.  Until  the  administration  and  govern- 
ance of  Chile's  educational  Institutions  has 
been  returned  to  civilian  control  and  has 
been  freed  from  the  severe  Ideological  con- 
straints under  which  it  operates  today,  do 
not  provide  assistance  to  Chilean  education. 

One  matter  needs  to  be  stressed :  What  the 
United  States  does  In  Its  ChUe  policy  can- 
not be  viewed  in  Isolation.  Our  actions 
vts-d-vls  Chile  are  seen  and  evaluated  else- 
where, particularly  elsewhere  In  Latin 
America. 

There  is  a  climate  of  cynicism  abroad  In 
today's  world,  and  cynicism  marks  the 
attitude  of  many  peoples  toward  the  United 
States.  I  must  urge  that  the  United  States 
reistate  Its  commitment  to  the  standards  of 
democracy  and  adherence  to  the  great 
principles  of  western  clvlUzation  regarding 
responsible  governance  and  social  and  polit- 
ical decency.  The  United  States  cannot  long 
remain  a  strong  society  In  the  absence  of 
something  more  than  a  rhetorical  commit- 
ment to  the  basic  human  and  social  values 
upon  which  It  was  founded.  Nor  can  the 
United  States  long  maintain  a  position  of 
political  leadership  m  the  world  In  the 
absence  of  Its  real  commitment  to  con- 
stitutional democracy  and  the  rule  of  law. 

I  do  not  call  upon  the  United  States  to 
Intervene  in  any  active  way  In  Chile's 
Internal  affairs — such  intervention  would  be 
In  any  event  counter-productive  regarding 
the  goals  I  believe  we  should  seek.  But  the 
United  States  is  certainly  under  no  obligation 
to  help  the  present  ChUean  Government 
pursue  goals  we  find  objectionable  or  incom- 
patible with  the  fundamental  values  we 
prize.  I  find  the  example  of  our  private  sec- 
tor investors  worth  taking  Into  account 
here:  they  do  not  Invest  In  countries  whose 
climate  they  regard  aa  being  undesirable, 
nor  are  they  forced  to  Invest  in  such 
countries.  Why.  then,  abould  the  United 
States    taxpayer's    dollar    go    to    support    a 


regime  whose  behavior  constitutea  a  stand- 
ing affront  to  the  principles  of  human  rights 
and  decency  for  which  we  stand? 


AN  UNWISE  VA  APPOINTMENT 

Ml'.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  .several 
days  ago  the  outgoing  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans"  Administration,  Mr.  Don- 
ald Johnson,  named  Mr.  Monis  Nooner. 
Jr.  to  head  the  VA  Regional  Center  at 
Fort  Snelling,  Minn.  Mr.  Nooner  is  cur- 
rently Director  of  the  Education  and 
Rehabilitation  Sei-vice  at  the  VA.  Prior 
to  coming  to  the  V A  in  1971,  he  was  with 
the  Illinois  Education  Depailmeut. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  dated  July 
16.  1974.  I  strongly  objected  to  the  ap- 
lX)iutment  of  Mi*.  Nooner.  I  believe  Mr. 
Nooner  woefully  unqualiRed  to  assume 
this  important  position.  As  head  of  the 
Port  Snelling  office.  Mr.  Nooner  will  exert 
import.ant  and  pervasive  control  over  the 
lives  of  Minnesota  veterans  and  veterans 
throughout  the  upper  Midwest.  While  he 
may.  as  a  result  of  his  experience  In  Illi- 
nois and  his  work  since  1971  with  the 
VA.  be  qualified  to  deal  with  the  educa- 
tional aspect  of  VA  work.  I  can  detect 
nothing  in  his  background  or  experience 
which  will  qualify  him  for  VA  field 
work — work  on  [lensions,  home  loans,  in- 
surance, and  other  VA  programs. 

Purthennore,  Mr.  Johnson  has  recent- 
b'  submitted  his  resignation.  I  believe  his 
i-esignation  was  motivated  by  intense 
pressure  from  the  public  and  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  by  valid  criticism 
of  the  performance  of  Mr.  Johnson  as 
Administrator  of  VA.  On  the  eve  of  his 
departure,  it  seems  both  inappropriate 
and  unwise  to  permit  Mr.  Johnson  to 
make  this  appointment.  Given  recent 
criticism  of  the  VA.  public  confidence 
and  VA  performance  are  not  well  served 
by  this  unfortunate  appointment. 

Yestei'day.  the  Minneapolis  Sunday 
Tribune  called  upon  Mr.  Donald  John- 
son "to  withdraw  Nooner's  appontment." 
In  an  editorial,  the  Tribune  reviewed  the 
"bitter  bipartisan  opposition  from  the 
State's  congressional  delegation"  to  Mr. 
Nooner's  appointment  and  concluded: 

The  VA  in  Washington  wotild  be  wise  to 
reconsider  Nooner's  appointment  to  what  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  Important  and 
best-run  VA  offices  In  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Minne- 
apolis Sunday  Tribune  of  July  21,  1974 
entitled  "An  Unwise  VA  Appointment"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

An  Unwise  VA  Appointment 

Rarely  has  an  appointment  to  a  U.S.  gov- 
ernment Job  In  Minnesota  aroused  such 
bitter  bipartisan  opposition  from  the  state's 
congressional  delegation  as  that  of  Morris 
Nooner  to  head  the  Veterans  Administration 
Center  at  Port  Snelling.  Local  VA  officials, 
for  obvious  reason,  decline  to  comment,  but 
are  disappointed  that  the  Job  has  not  been 
given  to  someone  more  qualified  and  less 
controveralol.  The  VA  m  Washington  would 
be  wise  to  reconsider  Nooner's  appointment 
to  what  iB  considered  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant and  best-run  VA  offices  in  the 
country. 

Nooner.  who  will  be  paid  934,000  for  the 
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local  poet.  Is  an  old  American  Legion  buddy 
of  VA  Administrator  Donald  Johnson,  a 
former  national  commander  of  the  Legion. 
Johnson  has  been  under  heavy  Are  from  Con- 
gress and  Vietnam  War  veterans  and  soon 
will  be  leaving  the  VA.  Some  of  the  most 
intense  criticism  has  iDcen  aimed  at  the  VA's 
Education  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  which 
processes  veterans'  student  claims  and  bene- 
fits. Heading  that  ser^-ice  in  Washington  has 
tieen  Nooner,  who  was  given  liie  Job  after 
serving  as  Johnson's  confidential  assistant. 
Before  Joining  the  VA  In  1971.  Nooner  was 
an  Illinois  school  offlcial. 

"I  want  to  know  for  sure  that  he  wasn't 
shoved  out  there  (Port  Snelling i  so  that  he 
wouldn't  be  moved  out  (of  his  current  Job! 
by  a  new  administrator,"  Rep.  Zwach  said 
Thursday.  This  Is  strong  language  for  Zwach, 
who  as  a  member  of  the  Bouse  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  generally  goes  along  with 
VA  policy.  Zwach,  along  with  the  three  other 
Minnesota  Republicans — Quie,  Frenzel  and 
Nelsen — have  asiced  President  Nixon  to  hold 
up  the  appointment  while  Nooner's  quali- 
fications are  investigated.  Minnesota's  Demo- 
cratic Sen.  Mondale  and  Rep.  Praser  are 
equally  disturbed.  Fraser.  for  example,  de- 
scrlbes  Nooner  as  a  "political  crony"  of 
Johnson  without  previous  VA  regional  of- 
fice experience  and  no  Insurance  back- 
ground. One  of  the  reasons  the  Fort  Snelling 
VA  center  Is  so  important  is  that  It  is  one  of 
only  two  VA  offices  In  the  country  handling 
VA  Insurance  programs. 

We  share  Zwacb's  concern.  An  appointment 
to  such  a  key  position  ought  to  be  made  by 
the  new  bead  of  the  VA;  the  departmg 
administrator  ought  to  withdraw  Nooner's 
appointment. 


principal  adciress  on  this  floor  that  be 
might  first  spealc  words  of  appreciation 
and  comfort  to  a  Senate  staff  member 
who  chanced  to  be  hospitalized  at  that 
moment. 

And  if  it  were  a  colleague  temporarily 
affected.  Wayne  Morse  would  be  the  first 
with  his  visit  and  his  sjmpathy. 

A  student  of  the  law,  a  teacher  of  the 
law,  a  matter  of  the  law.  the  three  score 
years  and  ten  of  hLs  life  Wayne  Morse 
dedicated  to  seiTice  and  to  his  fellow 
men. 

He  was  a  gieat  American. 

And  the  sympathy  of  all  America  goes 
to  his  loved  ones — the  wife  and  children 
of  his  lieai-t  and  home. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  aslt  uiianimous  consent  that  morning 
business  l>e  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  morning 
business  is  closed. 


WAYNE  MORSE 


Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  amid  all 
the  poUtical  pressures  of  present  day 
Washington,  many  of  us  in  the  Senate 
turned  our  attention  from  time  to  time 
to  the  Far  West  where  a  former  colleague 
of  ours  was  in  the  thick  of  a  fight  to  re- 
turn to  these  halls  where  he  served  for 
24  years. 

That  figure  was  Wayne  Morse — seem- 
ingly with  all  the  fire — as  he  campaigned 
only  a  week  ago  with  those  oratorical 
powers  with  which  he  made  this  Cliam- 
ber  echcj — while  his  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  history  filled  countless  pages  of 

the  COHCRESSIOHAL  RZCORD, 

Now  that  voice  Ls  silenced.  Wayne 
Morse  has  passed  from  us.  He  belongs  to 
the  ages. 

The  Senator  from  Rliode  Island  did 
not  altvays  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon — but  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land never  lost  respect  for  the  character 
and  convictions  and  the  deep  humanity 
of  Wayne  Morse. 

I  value  the  editorial  epitaph  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  Tuesday,  July  23, 
entitled  "The  Senate's  Loss."  And  I  prize 
these  lines: 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon  was  too 
much  the  maverick  .  ,  ,  too  much  the  gad- 
fly ,.,  to  be  a  hero  of  the  Senate  establish- 
ment— too  much  the  Independent  to  be  pre- 
dictable even  in  bis  proved  liberalism.  He  was 
a  superb  public  servant — not  In  spite  of  these 
attributes  but  because  of  them. 

The  death  of  Wayne  Morse  is.  Indeed, 
the  Senate's  loss.  For  we  remember  the 
deep  humanity  and  sympathetic  nature 
beneath  and  beyond  the  persistence  of 
tlie  debator — the  soul  of  kindness  and 
though  tfulness. 

We  have  known  him  to  postpone  a 


REAL  ESTATE  SETTLEMENT 
PROCEDURES  ACT  OP  1974 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  3184, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  greater  disclosure  of 
the  nature  and  costs  of  real  estate  settlement 
services,  to  eliminate  the  payment  of  klck- 
bacl^s  and  unearned  fees  In  connection  with 
settiemeut  services  provided  in  federally  re- 
lated mortgage  transactions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  i-esumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing question  is  on  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Proxhire)  , 
for  which  there  will  be  2  hours  debate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoi-um,  and  I 
ask  tliat  the  time  not  tie  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered :  and  the  cleric 
will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  on  my  amendment  as  I 
may  require.  I  understand  my  amend- 
ment is  the  pending  business.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Keimeth 
McLean,  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Housing,  Banlong  and  Urtian  Affairs,  and 
Eleanor  Bachrach,  a  member  of  my  staff, 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
debate  and  the  vote  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 


amendment  would  strike  section  10<c)  of 
the  bill  and  would  thereby  retain  author- 
ity held  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  VA  imder  pres- 
ent law  to  set  standards  governing  the 
amount  of  settlement  costs  allowable 
under  FHA  and  VA  mortgages.  Thiis 
authority  to  regulate  settlement  costs  on 
FHA  and  VA  mortgages  was  enacted  in 
section  701  of  the  Emergency  Home  Fi- 
nance Act  of  1970. 

S.  3164.  as  reported,  would  repeal  the 
section  701  authority.  This  would  be  a 
major  blow  to  the  consumer  interest.  It 
would  remove  from  the  books  the  only 
statutory  deterrent  to  further  escalation 
of  settlement  costs — costs  which  are  al- 
ready excessive  in  many  areas  of  tlie 
country.  When  I  say  "excessive,"  I  thlnlt 
I  can  document  that,  and  I  will.  The 
average  home  buyer  is  already  burdened 
by  the  inflation  of  housing  prices  and  ris- 
ing interests  rates.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
,the  home  buyer  rarelj',  if  ever,  lias  been 
in  such  a  dilemma  as  he  is  in  today. 
The  evidence  has  been  in  the  drop  in 
housing  starts,  the  enormously  high  in- 
terest rates,  and  the  great  diCBculty  that 
people  who  want  to  buy  a  home  are  in 
now.  And  on  top  of  this  a  high  settle- 
ment cost  bill — payable  immediately — 
and  that  can  spell  the  difference  between 
his  being  able  or  unable  to  buy  a  house- 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  clos- 
ing cost  is  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
House.  So  In  addition  to  a  doivnpayment 
on  the  house,  the  home  buyer  has  to 
come  up  with  another  10  percent,  whicli 
is  a  great  burden,  to  pay  for  closing  costs 
I  oppose  the  repeal  of  section  701.  If 
section  lOic)  remains  in  the  bill,  S,  3164 
will  t>e  an  anticonsumer  biU,  not  a  pro- 
consumer  bill. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  talk  about  no- 
fault.  The  fact  that  this  would  be  a 
bigger  gouge — this  is  a  bigger  gouge — to 
the  consumer  than  no-fauit. 

The  disclosure  and  other  provisions  in 
S.  3164  are  not  objectionable,  but  they 
will  be  meaningless  if  the  only  real  au- 
thority to  control  settlement  costs  is  re- 
pealed. All  the  consumer  groups  who 
have  testified  on  this  legislation  before 
the  Senate  and  House  committees  have 
opposed  the  repeal  of  section  701. 

It  lias  been  claimed  that  the  retention 
of  the  section  701  authority  is  not  neces- 
sary because  PHA  and  VA  already  have 
the  power  to  act  on  a  case-by-case  basi.*; 
where  settlement  fees  charged  are  in  ex- 
cess of  the  "reasonable  and  customary  ' 
charges  for  that  area.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  customary  charges  in  many 
areas  are  far  from  "reasonoble.'  for  the 
senices  provided,  it  is  obvious  that  oc- 
casional intervention  In  particularly 
flagrant  ca.'tes  wlU  do  nothing  to  solve 
the  basic  problem — excessive  and  un- 
justified settlement  costs  overall.  Let  me 
describe  the  dimensions  of  the  settle- 
ment cost  problem. 

DIMENSIONS  or  THE  -SmiXMrNT-CHARGr  BIPOFr 

The  most  thorough  and  comprehensive 
study  of  settlement  charges  is  contained 
in  the  HUD-VA  report  released  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1972.  The  data  from  the  HUD- 
VA  study  was  taken  from  over  50,000 
PHA  and  VA  transactions  during  the 
month  of  March  1971.  The  data  was  ac- 
quired from  each  YBA  and  VA  Insuring 
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olEce  located  in  all  50  States.  The  study 
found  that  tiie  average  total  setUemeDt 
charge  was  $1,937  on  homes  with  au 
average  .sales  price  of  $19,397.  In  other 
word?,  settlement  charges  accounted  for 
10  percent  of  each  residential  transac- 
tion. 

One  of  the  main  findings  of  the  HUD- 
VA  study  is  that  there  is  an  incredllde 
variation  in  settlement  charges  Iwtween 
melropoUtan  areas  and  even  within  the 
same  area.  For  example,  for  homes  in 
the  $20,000  to  $24,000  price  range,  the 
HUD-VA  study  revealed  the  following 
variations: 

Total  wttlemffut  chargps  varied  nationwide 
from  a  low  ol  »M0  to  a  high  of  tS.OOO: 

Closing  charges  which  are  a  component  of 
total  settlement  charges  varied  nationwide 
from  a  low  of  S^  to  a  high  of  nearly  •2,000: 

Total  eettlement  charges  In  Loa  Angeles 
County  varied  from  less  than  »1.Q00  to  nearly 
t4.«00. 

Closing  charge?,  that  is,  part  of  settle- 
meat  charges  that  are  closing.  In  Los  Angeles 
Cotmty  ranged  f.-om  about  $200  to  almost 
tl  .000. 

OoBlng  charges  in  Wa.*lnplon.  D-C-  ranged 
from  Mg7  to  tl  .030:  and 

Closing  charges  l:i  Cook  County.  Illinois 
ranged  from  a  low  of  tl02  to  a  high  of  9723. 

Row  much  fat  is  there  in  the  $14  bli- 
the same  price,  between  $20,000  and  $24,- 
000.  II  was  not  houses  which  were  dllTer- 
ent  in  price. 

Similar  variations  were  found  in  all  of 
the  area;,  that  were  studied  in  detail  for 
the  report. 

The  principal  conclusions  of  the  HUD- 
VA  study  were  summarized  in  Secretarj' 
Romneys  testimony  tiefore  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  on  March  1.  1972. 
These  conclusions  are  quoted  in  part  as 
follows; 

Settlement  coau  a.'^.d  practices  va^^'  wlde'.y 
within  the  same  geographic  area. 

Slate  regulauon  of  title  Insurance  o.'id 
other  •-::>  related  costs  U  largely  Ineffec- 
live. 

Id  mOiL  caiies.  comperition  in  the  con- 
veyancing Industry  is  directed  toward  other 
participants  in  the  industry  Aati  not  to- 
ward tile  home  buying  public. 

It  is  evident  from  tliese  findings  that  seri- 
ous prot»lems  exist  In  the  conveyancing  in- 
dustry, and  that  such  problems  demand  im- 
mediate attention  In  order  to  assure  that  the 
public  is  not  charged  more  for  settlement 
coats  tlian  is  reasonable. 

In  response  to  que.-tionlng  about  the 
size  of  the  overcharge  per  year  on  clos- 
ing costs.  Secretary  Romncy  said: 

I  dou'i  thlnlc  there  is  hiiy  question  but 
what  it  is  hundreds  ol  millio:ui  of  dollars. 
That  15  the  overcharge. 

Secretary  Romneys  conclusions  were 
strongly  supported  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Gulledge.  When  asked  whether 
there  was  any  rational  rea.':on  for  the 
great  dlsparitv  in  closing  costs.  Mr.  Gul- 
ledge made  the  following  observation: 

We  found  .  .  .  wuhm  the  same  metropoli- 
tan area  you  lia\e  a  great  disparity  between 
lie  costs  t)elug  char^ei]  wltlch  would  tend 
to  give  some  c-edenee  to  your  point  that 
there  is  not  a  great  dea!  ot  rational  relallon- 
bhlp.  It  is  almost  a  question  of  what  the 
tratUt  will  bear. 

THE   TOT*I-    8cm-I.MENT    attt 

From  the  f5gun?s  developed  in  the 
HUD-VA  study,  it  is  possible  to  compute 
the  total  amount  of  settlement  charges 
paid  by  home  buyers  and  sellers  in  an 


average  year.  When  these  flguies  are  ad- 
justed to  include  settlement  charges  on 
conTenttonal  mortgages  and  updated 
to  reflect  the  Increase  in  prices  since 
1971.  the  average  total  settlement  charge 
on  today's  typical  transaction  comes  to 
$2,816.  There  are  approximately  b  mil- 
lion sales  of  one-to-two-famlly  homes 
in  a  normal  year.  At  an  average  cost  of 
$2,800,  the  total  settlement  charge  bill 
paid  by  home  buyers  and  sellers  comes  to 
a  staggering  $14  billion  a  year. 

The  HUD-VA  study  also  provided  data 
on  closing  charges  and  settlement  charge 
by  State.  When  these  figures  are  ad- 
justed to  include  conventional  mortgage 
transactions  and  updated  for  inflation, 
the  average  closing  ctiarge  varies  from  a 
low  of  $476  in  South  Dakota  to  a  high  of 
Si. 278  in  New  York,  a  variance  of  nearly 
3  to  1  for  essentially  the  same  service. 
Total  average  settlement  charges  range 
from  a  low  of  $1,573  in  South  Dakota  to 
$6,458  in  Alaska,  a  variance  of  tietter 
than  4  to  1. 

Now.  these  were  on  houses  of  vu'tually 
lion  settlement  bill?  How  much  are  con- 
sumers being  overcharged?  How  much 
could  be  saved  if  charges  were  limited  ot 
the  industry  made  competitive?  I  esti- 
mate at  least  $1.5  billion  a  year  could  be 
saved,  or  roughly  10  percent  of  the  total 
settlement  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  on  the  basis  of 
all  the  study  and  the  documents,  that  is 
a  conservative  estimate,  I  think  it  could 
be  substantially  more  than  that. 

These  potential  savings  are  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  the  savings  estimated 
from  the  no-fault  insurance  bill  on  which 
consumer  organizations  have  centered 
much  of  their  attention. 

The  largest  element  of  the  $14  billion 
settlement  bill  are  real  estate  commis- 
sions. These  total  $3.6  billion  a  year.  In 
today's  mar'itet,  the  typical  real  estate 
agent's  commission  is  6  percent  of  the 
sales  price  and  In  some  areas  7  percent 
compared  to  a  more  or  less  standard  5 
percent  just  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  difBcult 
to  understand  why  the  percentage  com- 
mission paid  to  a  real  estate  agent  should 
be  increasing  since  the  average  sales  price 
of  hoiising  is  also  increasing  faster  than 
the  rise  in  the  general  cost  of  living.  If 
real  estate  agent  commissions  were  rolled 
back  to  the  5  percent  level,  consumers 
tvould  save  nearly  $1  billion  a  year. 

The  second  largest  element  of  the  $14 
billion  settlement  bill  are  closing 
charges.  These  charges  total  $4.3  billion 
a  year  with  most  of  the  money  going  to 
lenders,  title  Insurance  companies  and 
attorneys.  Title  insurance  companijes 
alone  receive  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in 
premiums.  Less  than  3  percent  of  this 
Dmotmt  Li  paid  out  in  losses.  So  it  seems 
to  me  this  could  almost  be  construed  as 
a  97  percent  ripoll. 

Hish  closing  charges  ai-e  concentrated 
m  six  jurLsdlction.'i — New  York,  New  Jer- 
.sey.  the  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia, 
Mai-yland,  and  California.  These  six  jur- 
l.sdictlons  accoimt  for  23  percent  of  all 
reiidential  real  estate  transactions.  The 
average  closing  charge  In  these  .six  jur- 
isdiction! is  $1,185  compared  to  $760  for 
the  rest  of  the  country.  If  closing  charges 
in  these  six  jurisdictions  were  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  average  for  the  rest  of  the 
country,  the  savings  would  be  almost  $500 
million. 


WHT   S.   3tS4    WUtn.D   NOT  00  THE  JOB 

The  committee  report  expresses  the 
belief  that  the  additional  disclosures,  the 
prohibition  against  kickbacks,  and  the 
limitation  on  escrow  accoimt  payments 
contained  in  S.  3164  wUI,  by  themselves, 
eliminate  excessive  or  unnecessary  set- 
tlement charges.  Aside  from  the  asser- 
tions made  by  the  settlement  indu-strj-, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  these 
reforms  will  be  verj-  effective  in  reducing 
excessive  settlement  charges. 

One  reason  why  settlement  charges 
will  not  be  appreciably  reduced  through 
disclosure  Is  that  the  real  estate  .settle- 
ment process  Is  an  inherently  uncom- 
petitive situation.  The  average  person 
buys  or  sells  a  home  only  once  or  twice 
in  his  lifetime.  He  Is  a  captiv  customer 
in  the  hands  of  the  lender,  the  rea  estate 
agent  or  the  attorney.  He  has  no  basis 
for  Judging  whether  a  particular  fee  or 
charge  is  reasonable,  pajtlcularl:'  when 
the  amount  of  the  fee  or  charge  is  small 
relative  to  the  total  purchase  price  of 
the  house.  Once  a  buyer  is  committed 
to  a  particular  purchase,  he  is  In  no  po.si- 
tion  to  question  individual  charges  which 
may  be  tacked  on  by  various  partial 
participants  in  the  settlement  process. 
I„  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  con- 
simieis  will  suddenly  begin  shopping  for 
settlement  services.  A  few  sophisticateJ 
buyers  might.  However,  the  vast  bulk  ot 
consumers  will  go  along  with  whatever 
charges  arc  imposed  as  they  do  today. 

A  second  reason  why  discloswe  is  in- 
adequate is  that  those  who  provide  set- 
tlement .services  discourage  price  com- 
petition. Local  and  State  bar  associa- 
tions have  established  minimum  fee 
schedules  for  settlement  attorneys.  The 

6  percent  real  estate  commission  has 
become  virtually  standard  on  residen- 
tial tran.sactions. 

Title  insurance  companies  charge  vir- 
tually the  same  premiums  for  title  in- 
surance. There  is  no  reason  to  assume 
that  these  habits  of  noncompetition, 
built  up  over  a  lifetime,  will  be  trans- 
formed by  a  disclosure  law. 

The  proponents  of  S.  3164  made  much 
of  the  fact  tliat  minimtmi  fee  schedules 
for  attorneys  were  declared  to  be  in  vio- 
lation of  the  antitrust  laws  in  a  1972  de- 
cision. However,  since  the  committee 
ordered  S.  3164  reported,  this  decision 
was  overtwned  by  the  couit  of  appeals 
on  the  grounds  that  the  practice  of  law 
is  a  "learned  profession"  and  not  subject 
to  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  proliibition  against  kickbacks  or 
other  uneai-ned  fees  contained  in  section 

7  of  S.  3164  is  a  wortliwhile  lefoi'm.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  evidence  that  closing 
charges  are  lowei-  in  the  States  wliich 
have  already  declared  kickbacks  to  be  il- 
legal. Indeed,  the  Maryland  State  Bar 
prohibits  kickbacks  and  yet  closliis 
cliarges  in  Mar>'land  are  among  the 
highest  in  the  Nation. 

In  the  absence  of  effective  regulation, 
the  net  effect  of  the  antlklckback  provi- 
sion will  be  to  transfer  Income  from  one 
segment  of  the  settlement  Industry  to 
another  and  possibly  increase  total  set- 
tlement charges. 

That  may  seem  impossible,  but  it  is 
a  fact,  and  I  am  going  to  explain  why  it 
is  possible  that  the  antikickl>ack  provi- 
sion may  actiially  result  in  higher 
cliarges  to  the  consmner. 
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For  example,  one  of  the  most  common 
type  of  kickback  arrangements  occurs 
when  title  insurance  companies  reliate  a 
portion  of  the  title  insurance  premium  to 
the  attorney  or  lender  or  realtor  who  re- 
ferred the  business.  Prohibiting  kick- 
backs will  result  in  a  bonanza  to  these 
title  Insurance  companies,  since  there  Is 
no  method  for  forcing  the  savings  to  be 
pa.ssed  on  to  the  consumer.  Nor  is  there 
any  provision  in  S.  3164  to  prevent  the 
previous  recipients  of  kickbacks  from 
raising  their  charges  to  the  public  to 
compen.sate  for  the  reduced  kickback  in- 
come. If  this  occurs,  the  net  effect  would 
be  to  increase  the  total  settlement  bill 
paid  by  the  public.  This  may  explain  why 
title  instu-ance  companies  have  been  the 
most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  anti- 
kickback  provision. 

sraoNora  action  needed 
Given  the  size,  scope  and  nature  ol 
the  settlement  charge  problem,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  weak  remedies  provided  in 
S,  3164  are  simplv  inadequate  to  do  the 
job.  Stronger  measures  are  needed.  The 
committee  has  two  bills  before  it  which 
deal  directly  with  the  settlement  charge 
problem— S.  2288  which  I  introduced  on 
July  30,  1973  and  S.  3232  which  I  intro- 
duced on  March  25,  1974. 

S.  2288  would  require  HITO  to  issue 
regulations  limiting  settlement  charges 
on  all  mortgage  transactions  within  6 
months.  Some  have  argued  that  the  reg- 
ulation of  settlement  charges  is  inher- 
ently imworkable,  that  too  many  sepa- 
rate services  are  involved,  and  that  local 
differences  in  record-keeping  practices 
are  too  great  for  HUD  to  develop  fair 
and  meaningful  regulations.  Others  have 
expressed  the  fear  that  in  the  long  nm. 
regulations  ought  raise  settlement 
charges,  should  the  settlement  industry 
dominate  the  regulatory  process  as  regu- 
lated industries  so  often  do. 

Whatever  the  merits  to  these  ■jrgu- 
ments.  the  fact  remains  that  the  com- 
mitee  has  not  held  in-depth  hearings  to 
explore  their  vaUdity.  There  have  been 
examples  of  reasonably  successful  price 
regulation  at  the  Federal  level.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  has 
issued  regulations  limiting  the  maximum 
commission  which  can  be  charged  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  mutual  fmid 
shares.  While  real  estate  settlement 
charges  are  more  complicated,  the  prob- 
lem does  not  seem  incapable  of  adminis- 
trative solution. 

An  alternative  to  the  price  regulation 
approach  is  contained  in  S.  3232.  This 
bill  would  require  mortgage  lenders  to 
pay  for  all  settlement  charges  which  they 
require  as  a  condition  for  making  the 
mortgage  loan.  For  example,  many  lend- 
ers require  borrowers  to  purchase  a  title 
insurance  policy  which  protects  the  lend- 
er. If  the  policy  is  required  by  the  lender 
for  his  protection,  why  should  not  he  pav 
for  it? 

If  lenders  were  reqtured  to  pay  for  set- 
tlement charges,  they  would  use  their 
superior  economic  leverage  and  sophis- 
tication to  force  prices  down.  Assuming  a 
reasonable  degree  of  competition  between 
lenders  in  the  mortRage  loiui  market, 
these  savings  would  then  be  passed  on  to 
the  general  public.  Another  advantage  oi 


the  lender-pay  approach  to  the  home 
buyer  la  ttiat  the  cost  of  settlement 
charges  paid  by  the  lender  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  flnance  charge  which  is  tax 
deductible. 

WHY     HUD'S     EEGULATOsr     ACTHORtTT     SBOCLD 
NOT   8C   BEPEALEn 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  repeal  HUD's 
regtilatorj'  authority  to  regulate  settle- 
ment charges  as  is  done  imder  section 
10'c>  of  S.  3164,  which  my  amendment 
pending  now  would  knock  out.  First  of  all. 
it  is  premature  to  abandon  the  regtila- 
tory  approach  l)efore  Congress  has  thor- 
oughly examined  all  the  alternative 
methods  for  reducing  excessive  settle- 
ment charges. 

Congress  has  not  held  in-depth  hear- 
ings to  examme  imder  what  circum- 
stances and  imder  what  conditions  regu- 
lations might  or  might  not  l>e  feasible. 
All  we  have  are  the  self-serving  allega- 
tions of  the  settlement  industry  that  reg- 
ulations are  inherently  unfair  and  un- 
workable. 

Second,  imtil  Congress  does  make  a 
final  judgment  on  the  best  way  for  limit- 
ing settlement  charges,  HUD's  regulatory 
authority  imder  section  70Hai  serves  as 
a  deterrent  to  prevent  a  further  escala- 
tion in  settlement  charges.  It  also  prods 
State  and  local  governments  into  reform- 
ing real  estate  settlement  practices.  The 
repeal  of  HUD's  regulator)-  authority  will 
signal  settlement  attorneys,  title  insur- 
ance companies,  and  others  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  no  longer  seriously 
interested  in  curbing  excessive  settlement 
charges.  As  a  result,  settlement  charges 
are  likely  to  rise  to  record  highs,  espe- 
cially on  FHA-VA  transactions. 

Third,  even  if  we  concede  the  argument 
that  the  disclosure  and  other  provisions 
in  S.  3164  might  somehow  lower  settle- 
ment charges,  the  authority  to  regulate 
settlement  charges  should  still  be  kepi 
on  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  event  the 
disclosure  reforms  do  not  work.  In  theoo'. 
Congress  could  always  pass  a  new  law  at 
a  later  ^ate  if  it  became  convinced  that 
the  regulation  of  settlement  charges  was 
necessary.  As  a  practical  matter,  it  would 
be  most  difficult  to  enact  such  a  bill  in  a 
timely  manner  given  the  depth  of  opposi- 
tion to  regulation  on  the  part  of  the 
settlement  lobby. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  clear  in 
view  of  what  is  happening  today,  right 
now  on  this  bill,  in  the  very,  very  great 
difficulty  we  have  in  getting  action  on 
this  amendment  because  of  the  opposi- 
tion in  depth  of  the  banks,  of  the  title 
insurance  companies,  of  the  title  com- 
panies, and  of  the  lawTcrs.  With  the  mail 
that  they  have  been  able  to  organize  that 
goes  to  Senators  and  theh-  calls  on  Sen- 
ators, I  think  it  is  clear  that  it  would  be 
relatively  easy  for  them  to  get  34  Sen- 
ators— that  would  be  all  they  need — to 
block  the  possibility  of  our  providing  such 
legislation,  this  protection  for  the  con- 
sumer, once  we  repeal  it.  That  is  what 
the  bill  would  do  unless  my  amendment 
passes. 

Such  legislation  would  be  subjected  to 
numerous  delays  at  various  points  in  the 
legislative  process  and  these  delays  could 
cost  home  buyers  hundreds  of  mlllioivs  of 
dollars. 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  settlement  lobby  is  so  anxious  to  re- 


peal HUD's  regulatory  authority.  Given 
the  negative  position  taken  by  the  present 
Secretarj'  of  HUD.  the  settlement  lobbj 
cannot  be  worried  that  tough  regulations 
are  imminent.  However,  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  the  authority  on  the  tiooks  doe- 
constitute  a  threat  and  probably  con- 
strains the  providers  of  settlement  serv- 
ices from  raising  their  charges  by  as 
much  as  they  would  like  to.  The  repeal  of 
HUD's  regulatory  authority  is  thus  likely 
to  cost  the  consumer.  Even  a  5-percent 
increase  m  settlement  ctiarges  could  cost 
consumers  $700  million  a  year.  These  are 
some  of  the  likely  consequences  if  the 
Brock  bill  is  enacted. 

I  ask  the  Senators  as  a  matter  of  com- 
monsense  and  as  a  matter  of  political 
experience  why  it  is  that  this  industrj- 
should  lie  so  concerned,  go  to  all  the 
great  effort  they  have  gone  to  to  fight 
my  amendment,  if  they  are  not  con- 
cerned atxiut  it.  If  the  only  objection  to 
,  the  amendment — and  this  is  wliat  most 
Senators  tell  me — is  that  it  has  not  been 
used,  then  we  would  not  get  the  industrv- 
fighting  it  this  way.  They  obviously  want 
to  preserve  that  $700  million  that  they 
reckon  as  their  take  and  which,  in  my 
view,  is  a  wholly  unjustified  and  com- 
pletely unnecessary  "ripoff"  of  the  home 
bu.ver,  who  is  in  such  a  very  difficult 
position  light  now. 

WHT  THE  BBOtnC  8IX.t.  SHOITLS  BE  DETEATZD 

There  is  little  controversy  over  the 
disclosure  and  other  provisions  in  the 
Brock  bill.  However,  if  section  10(ci  re- 
peaUng  HUD's  regulatory  authority  b 
retained,  the  Brock  bill  should  be  de- 
feated. The  increase  in  settlement 
charges  which  could  be  triggered  by  the 
repeal  of  HUD's  authority  would  substan- 
tially outweigh  any  marginal  benefits 
accruing  to  consumers  from  the  disclos- 
ure and  other  provisions.  As  a  practical 
matter,  most  of  the  so-called  reforms  in 
the  Brock  bill  are  already  contained  in 
other  legislation  or  in  administrative 
regulations  either  proposed  or  existing. 
For  example,  the  Senate  has  already 
passed  a  bill,  S.  2101.  which  calls  for  the 
comprehensive  disclosure  of  settlement 
charges  10  days  in  advance  of  settlement 
HUD  has  announced  its  intention  t  > 
implement  administratively  almost  all  of 
the  reforms  in  the  Brock  bill.  The  limi- 
tations on  pas'ments  into  escrow  accoimt  - 
are  already  contained  in  the  standard 
mort^aRe  contracts  promulgated  by  the 
Federal  National  Mortsa.ce  A.ssoclation 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Boarti 
Thus,  the  so-called  benefits  of  the  Broc». 
bill  are  marginal  and  larsely  cosmetic, 
while  the  potential  cost  to  consumers 
arising  from  the  repeal  of  HUD's  resu- 
latorj'  authority  Is  enormous.  The  Brock 
bill  is  not  in  the  liest  interests  of  con- 
sumers and  should  be  defeated  if  it  can- 
not be  amended  to  strike  the  section  re- 
pealing HUD's  regulatory  authority. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time  and  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
>iclds  time? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  .so  oi*dered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidem. 
I  ask  unanimous  coiuent  that  the  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment  by  Mr.  Phox- 
MiRE.  on  which  the  yeas  and  naj's  have 
.Previously  ttcen  ordered,  occur  today  at 
the  hour  of  12:15  pm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .^o  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml .  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Presiident.  wUl  the 
Senator  withhold  that? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  withdraw 
my  suggestion. 

iir.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  berore 
answering  the  si»cific  points  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  would  like 
to  clarify  several  questions  that  have 
come  before  this  body  during  these  de- 
bates. 

First,  there  seems  to  be  considerable 
misunderstanding  over  the  piu'pose  of 
section  701  of  the  Emergency  Home  Fi- 
nance Act  which  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin would  preser\'e  on  the  books. 

Contrail'  to  the  impression  left  from 
.statement.s  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  both  the  language  of  the 
statute  and  the  legislative  history  sup- 
port the  view  that  section  701  was  in  no 
way  intended  to  confer  on  HUD  and  VA 
the  authority  to  regulate  the  rates  and 
charges  made  for  closing  and  settlement 
services. 

By  authorizing  and  directing  HUD  and 
VA  in  section  701'  a  •  to  pi  escribe  stand- 
vards  governing  the  amotmU  of  .settlement 
A^ts  allowable"  in  coimection  with  FHA 
imd  VA  assisted  mortgage  transactions. 
Congress  was  simply  providing  explicit 
congressional  approval  and  authorization 
for  the  administrative  practice  that  FHA 
and  VA  had  developed  under  veiy  gen- 
eral statutory  authority  to  disapprove 
FHA  insurance  or  VA  assistance  in  a  par- 
ticular transaction  wliere  ihe  chai-ge  for 
a  particular  settlement  service  was  in 
excess  of  the  "reasonable  and  customao'" 
charge  for  that  ser^■ice  in  the  area. 

The  langtiage  of  .section  701  pimply 
does  not  support  the  conclmion  that  rate 
regulation  was  intended  in  section  701 
'a).  After  authorizing  HUD  and  VA  in 
subsection  lai  to  presciibe  "standai-ds 
governing  the  amoimts  of  settlement 
caste  allowable  "  in  FHA  and  VA  assisted 
transactions,  the  Congress  directed  these 
two  ofHcials  in  subsection  '.b»  to  conduct 
an  extensive  study  and  to  "make  recom- 
mendations to  tile  Congress  with  respect 
to  legislative  and  administrative  actions 
which  should  be  taken  to  reduce  mort- 
-  gage  settlement  costs  and  to  standardize 
these  costs  for  all  geogi'aphic  areas."  The 
implication  is  clear  that  subsection  (ai 
was  not  intended  to  confer  any  authority 
"lo  reduce"  or  "to  standardize"  settle- 
ment costs. 

Moreover,  if  there  had  been  any  inten- 
tion that  .subsection  (ai  was  to  be  utilized 
a.s  a  means  of  rediicing  settlement  costs. 
at  the  vet;  least  subsection  'bi  would 
have  been  drafted  to  authorize  a  i-eport 


on  the  fuither  "legislative  suid  adminis- 
trative actions  which  should  be  taken  to 
I'educe  mortgage  settlement  costs."  This 
interpretation  of  the  statutory  language 
is  confirmed  by  the  legislative  history  of 
the  provision. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  provision 
indicates  that  what  was  intended  l>y  this 
authority  was  that  HUD  and  VA  continue 
to  prescribe  the  type  of  standard— that 
is,  that  chai'ges  for  settlement  services  in 
FHA  and  VA  assisted  transactions  be 
"i*easonable  and  customai-y" — historical- 
ly utilized  by  HUD  and  VA  in  examining 
closing  costs  in  pai'ticular  ti'ansactions. 

The  language  of  what  ultimately  be- 
came section  701  v.as  first  introduced  in 
tJie  91st  Congress  by  Senator  Sparxhan 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Mortgage  Interest  Rates 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Essentially,  the  recommendations  of  that 
Commission  were:  First,  HDD  and  VA 
should  continue  their  practice  of  review- 
ing closing  costs  in  particular  FHA  and 
VA  assisted  transactions  to  insure  that 
the  charges  arc  "consistent  with  the  ac- 
cepted standard  in  each  local  ai«a:"  sec- 
ond, regulations  and  procedures  should 
be  developed  to  ensure  that  borrowers 
received  reliable  estimates  of  closing 
costs  a  reasonable  time  prior  to  closing: 
and  third,  HUD  and  VA  should  undertake 
a  joint  study  recommending  to  the  Con- 
gress steps  that  could  be  taken  "to  re- 
duce and  standardize"  closing  costs.  The 
Commission  on  Mortgage  Interest  Rates 
in  no  way  recommended  Uiat  HUD  or 
VA  be  given  authority  to  regulate  clos- 
ing costs  or  to  adopt  any  regulations  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  or 
standardizing  closing  costs  aroimd  the 
country. 

It  is  equally  significant  thai  the  re- 
port of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
reiterated  that  .section  701,  would  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Mortgage  Interest  Rates  with 
respect  to  settlement  costs  in  PHA-VA 
a.sslsted  housing. 

The  report  continues  that — 

It  would  direct  tbe  8ecrei«r>'  of  Housing 
aud  I7rban  Development  and  ctie  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs,  after  consultation 
with  eacli  other,  to  prescribe  standards  gov- 
erning tile  amounts  of  settlement  costs  al- 
lowable in  any  area  in  connection  with  the 
linaiiclng  oi  FHA-VA  assisted  housing. 

Equally  significant  is  the  fact  that  no 
attention  was  paid  to  this  section  of  the 
bill  when  it  was  debated  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  April  16. 1970. 

Mr.  President,  giving  a  Government 
agency  authority  to  regulate  the  rates 
charged  by  small  btisinessmen  and  pro- 
fessional people  throughout  the  counto' 
is  not  a  matter  to  be  midertaken  lightly. 
Certainly,  if  this  was  the  Intention  some- 
thing to  that  affect  would  have  been 
said  in  the  committee  reports  or  on  the 
Senate  and  House  floors.  Statements 
made  lead  to  the  contraiy  conclusion. 
In  addition,  it  seems  inconceivable  that 
if  the  section  were  Intended  to  provide 
broad  ranging  authority  to  regulation 
and  reduce  these  charges,  such  a  provi- 
sion would  t»e  placed  hi  a  miscellaneous 
section  of  an  emergency  bill  and  receive 
virtually  no  oppasition  or  discussion. 


POTLNTIAI.  BEN&FCrs  Or  RATE  ai:Otn.ATtON 
UNDEB  SECrtOK  701  tNFLATRI 

Second,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
potential  benefits  of  rate  regulation  un- 
der section  701  of  the  Emergency  Home 
Finance  Act  have  been  inflated  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  He  has  esti- 
mated that  at  least  tl.5  billion  a  year 
could  be  saved  or  roughly  10  percent  of 
the  total  settlement  bill  of  *I4  billion. 

This  is  absolutely  ridiculous  because 
the  types  of  charges  that  would  be  cov- 
ered under  section  701  accoimt  for  only 
a  small  portion  of  total  settlement  costs 
incurred  in  residential  real  estate  trans- 
actions. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
pointed  to  the  1972  HUD-VA  study  on 
closing  costs  as  demonstrating  that  the 
averaf:!c  total  amoimt  of  settlement  costs 
paid  in  tiie  50.503  FHA-VA  transactions 
examined  in  the  study  was  $1,937  and 
that  this  is  a  relatively  large  sum  for  a 
home  buyer  to  raise  in  addition  to  the 
down  payment.  Then  he  argues  that 
Federal  regulation  of  these  costs  under 
section  701  could  save  home  buyers 
millions  of  dollars.  But  there  are  certain 
crucial  facts  that  are  conveniently  not 
pointed  out. 

First,  the  majority  of  the  costs  that 
make  up  the  $1,937  flgiu-e  would  not  be 
covered  by  rate  regulation  under  section 
701 — even  assuming  that  section  gave 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  rate  regulatory 
authority.  The  language  of  section  701 
authorizes  the  Secretary  only  "to  pre- 
scriiie  standards"  governing  costs  incur- 
red 'in  connection  with  the  flnanchig"  of 
FHA  and  VA  assisted  transactions.  As 
HUD'S  July  1972  proposed  regulations  in- 
dicated, the  types  of  charges  covered  by 
such  regulation  would  be  limited  to  such 
chai'ges  as  credit  reports,  surveys,  title 
examination,  title  insurance,  closing  fees 
and  termite  inspections.  These  charges 
account  for  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
$1,937  total  settlement  charge  figure.  In 
fact,  the  HUD-VA  statistics  themselves 
indicate  that  on  average,  such  chai'ges 
amount  to  only  about  $207.  Other  settle- 
ment items,  such  as  recording  fees,  trans- 
fer taxes,  sales  commissions,  prepaid 
items  such  as  real  estate  taxes  and  in- 
surance, and  points — which  are  a 
function  of  the  Interest  rates — that  ac- 
count for  the  great  portion  of  settlement 
costs,  would  not  and  perhaps  could  not  be 
regulated. 

Thus,  we  ought  to  be  veiy  clear  that 
all  we  are  talking  about,  at  best,  is  reg- 
ulating a  very  small  portion  of  total  set- 
tlement charges. 

Second,  as  the  HUD-VA  study  indi- 
cated, nationwide  approximately  half  of 
the  total  casts  that  might  be  subject  to 
regulation  are  typically  paid  for  by  the 
seller,  not  the  buyer.  To  the  extent  that 
supporters  of  Federal  rate  regulation  are 
arguing  that  settlement  costs  ought  to  be 
regulated  because  they  constitute  a  mas- 
sive initial  hurdle  to  homeownership  that 
mu:st  be  paid  by  the  buyer-borrower  at 
the  time  of  closing  in  addition  to  the 
down  payment,  the  HUD-VA  statistics 
clearly  refute  this  argument.  For  exam- 
ple, the  charts  on  pages  39  and  40  of  the 
HUD-VA  report  izuUcate  that  in  the 
State  ot  Alabama,  the  buyer  pays  for 
only  22  percent  of  total  closing  costs;  in 
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California  only  37  percent:  In  Montana, 
42  percent:  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
37  percent. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  types  of 
charges  that  would  be  subject  to  regula- 
tion tmder  section  701  do  not  constitute 
a  major  initial  burden  to  home  owner- 
ship. Anyone  who  has  purchased  a  house 
in  suburban  Maryland,  for  example, 
knows  that  50  percent  to  75  percent  of 
the  total  cliarges  paid  at  settlement  by 
the  buyer  are  accounted  for  by  govem- 
mentally  imposed  charges,  such  as  trans- 
fer and  real  estate  taxes  and  recording 
fees. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  rate 
regulation  under  section  701  of  the  1970 
act  docs  not  offer  the  promise  of  any  real 
.savings  to  home  buyers.  I  believe  the 
Banking  Committee  acted  R-isely  in  vot- 
ing to  remove  this  provision  from  the 
statute  books  and  to  adopt  legislation 
that  offers  n  far  better  pro-spect  of  deal- 
ing tvith  the  tjasic  problems  in  the  settle- 
ment area  In  a  way  that  will  effect  real 
sayings  to  home  buyers. 

StcnON  701  tS  ARSrrBAKT — LIKE    "SMOOTtKC  IK 
THE    DABK" 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  a  third  reason  that  I 
support  repeal  of  section  701  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Banking  Committee  Is 
that  I  fear  that  if  this  section  remain.?  on 
the  books  It  might  some  day  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  arbitral?  and  unreasonable 
Government  regulation  to  harass  small 
businessmen  and  individuals. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  history 
of  the  use  of  the  regulations  under  sec- 
tion 701  by  HUD. 

In  July  of  1972,  HUD  issued  proposed 
regulations  under  section  701  that  would 
have  proposed  maidmum  limits  on  cer- 
tain charges  for  settlement  ser\'lces  in 
FHA  and  VA  transactions  in  six  metro- 
politan areas.  Regulations  for  other 
areas  were  to  be  f  oi-thcoming.  Supporters 
of  Federal  rate  regulation  of  settlement 
services  were  elated  because  these  regu- 
lations would  have  forced  reductions  in 
charges  by  25  percent  or  more.  Those 
who  would  have  been  regulated  expressed 
their  deep  concern  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  HUD  and  argued  that  these 
regulations  were  vei'y  unfair  and,  in  fact, 
were  not  authorized  by  section  701. 

Rather  than  examine  costs  and  prof- 
its, what  HUD  apparently  did  was  to 
determine  maximum  limits  based  on  the 
charges  prevailing  in  the  low-cost  aoA 
low-price  areas.  It  was  like  saying  that 
tlie  retaU  price  of  a  Cadillac  in  New- 
York  City  ought  to  be  based  on  the  re- 
tail price  of  a  Chevrolet  in  Detroit. 

FHA  Commissioner  Lubar.  who  testi- 
fied before  the  Bouse  Banking  Commit- 
tee, was  very  clear  in  stating  that — 

The  expenses  that  the  providers  of  these 
servicea  incurred  In  order  to  provide  tile 
services  were  not  ascertained  and  tlierefore 
were  not  factored  Into  the  proposed  maxl- 
munuu 

The  reasons  for  this  were  detailed  by 
Mr.  Luber: 

Attempting  to  regtilate  aetuement  cocts 
natlonvUe^ln  SO  States  and  over  3.0O0 
counties  Instead  of  in  tiie  fewer  than  100 
Jnrifldlctlons  liivolTed  in  tli«  e  metropolitan 
area  proposal — would  he  virtually  Unpoesible 
iu  view  of  the  wide  variances  In  settlement 
practices,  especially  if  due  process  required 
rerlflcatlon  of  the  Indlvidtial  costs  of  all 
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providers  of  services  ranging  from  oue-man 
law  firms  to  giant  title  companies.  We  would 
need  to  ascertain — for  each  of  these  Juris- 
dictions— actttal  settlement  charges  and  the 
costs  Inctnred  Id  the  performance  of  aettle- 
ment  serrlcee.  Then  we  would  have  to  de- 
termine, again  on  a  jurisdlction-by-jurtadlc- 
tlon  basis,  what  constitutes  reasonable 
charges.  Accordingly.  It  Is  apparent  that, 
even  If  It  could  be  concluded  that  Federal 
regulation  of  settlement  costs  was  workable 
Rt  all.  such  regulation  could  be  achieved  only 
at  a  very  high  administrative  coat,  widely 
out  of  proportion  to  the  benefita  that  would 
he  received  by  consumers. 

Prof.  Dale  Whitman,  who  svas  inti- 
mately involved  hi  the  development  of 
these  relations  and  who  testified  as  on 
independent  expert  was  equally  candid 
about  the  problems  with  rate  regulation 
under  section  701: 

Let  me  flrst  deal  with  the  potential  for 
successful  rate  regulation  by  HUD.  I  atrug- 
gled  with  this  matter  for  a  year  at  HX?D,  and 
f  can  assure  you  that  It  Is  not  an  easy  prob- 
lem. Pievalllng  practices,  customs  and  laws 
vary  widely.  Many  are  inefllclent,  but  thej" 
can  not  be  changed  Instantaueoufily.  A  rate 
which  Is  fair  and  profitable  to  one  provider 
may  appear  confiscatory  to  another.  In  addi- 
tion, the  information  needed  to  set  ratesln- 
teUtgeutly  Is  simply  not  available  to  HUD, 
and  is  unlikely  to  become  so.  HUD  baa  virtu- 
ally no  data  whatever  on  tlje  Internal  cOEts 
of  operutlng  a  lawyer's  oifice,  a  title  Inatir- 
ance  company,  or  a  surveying  Arm.  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  aJiy  feasible  means  of  collect- 
lug  such  Information.  Without  it.  HUD  Is 
essentially  shooting  m  the  dark  In  setting 
rates. 

In  tile  face  of  this  testimony,  it  is  cleai' 
to  me,  as  it  was  to  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Bankhig  Committee,  that 
there  are  two  equally  objectionable  al- 
ternatives if  section  701  stays  on  the 
books  as  authority  for  Federal  rate  regu- 
lation in  this  area: 

Either  HUD  must  "slioot  in  the  dark  " 
ill  establishing  maximum  charges  be- 
cause such  charges  would  not  be  based 
on  the  costs  or  profits  of  rendering  the 
services  regulated,  or 

A  bureaucracy  of  potentially  iininen.se 
proportions  must  be  developed  to  set 
rates  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  and  thorough 
examination  of  these  costs  and  profits  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  attorneys  and 
businessmen  who  provide  settlement 
services. 

Mr.  Piesident.  most  Federal  rate  regu- 
lation In  the  past  has  been  directed  at 
tlie  lai'ge  firms — the  railroaxls,  the  utili- 
ties, and  the  airlines.  With  their  latiyers 
and  accountants  they  ai'e  able  to  cope 
witli  the  regulatory  requirements  of  pro- 
ducing cost  figures.  But  here  we  are 
dealing  witli  small  films  and  indi- 
viduals— surveyoi's.  real  estate  brokers, 
lawyers,  and  title  companies.  It  would 
place  an  intolerable  burden  on  these  peo- 
ple to  require  cost  justification  for  their 
senices.  And,  more  important,  the  cost 
of  the  vast  bureaucracy  which  would 
have  to  be  establi.shed  could  not  be  justi- 
fied by  the  amotmt  of  potential  .savings 
to  the  consumer  iu  rate  regulation.  For 
this  reason.  I  urge  rejection  of  liie  Prox- 
mire  amendment. 

SECTION   TOl  ta  wot  THE  "CtCB  tK  THE  ClOSrr  " 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  urged 
that  section  701  be  retained  on  the  books 
as  a  "club  in  the  closet"  to  prevent  a  fur- 
ther escalation  of  settlement  charges. 
But,  keepfnr  section  701  on  the  statute 


books  would  in  no  van  deter  increases  in 
settlement  charges  or  prod  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  into  reforming  real  es- 
tate settlement  practices.  What  kind  of 
"club  in  the  closet"  Is  a  statute  that 
tlueatens  artiiti'ary  govei'nmental  action 
and  which  In  no  way  will  lead  to  basic 
reforms?  Such  a  club  will  only  lead  to 
continuing  efforts  of  the  port  ot  small 
busine.s-sman  to  insure  that  such  mii'ea- 
sonable  action  i.s  never  implemented.  In- 
deed, consumers  should  likewise  fear 
the  type  of  regulation  proposed  by 
HUD  hi  1972  under  section  701  sbice 
it  promises  to  drive  virtually  all  attor- 
neys, title  companies  and  others  out  of 
the  FHA-VA  maiket  if  they  are  foreed 
to  .-irbitrarily  reduce  their  charges  even 
liioush  the  reductions  are  not  based  on 
any  determination  of  their  costs  or 
profits. 

Similarly,  keeping  section  701  on  the 
booits  can  only  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting State  and  local  governments 
from  undertaking  basic  reforms  and  will 
have  a  partictilarly  adverse  effect  on 
those  States  that  may  be  conslderlne 
effective  State  regulation  of  title  Insur- 
ance. If  these  State  legislatures  believe 
that  at  some  time  in  the  future  HUD 
may  be  regulating  title  insurance 
cliarges,  it  is  obvious  that  they  would  not 
seek  to  enact  leitislation  that  would  sub- 
ject title  insurance  companies  to  dupli- 
cate regulation  at  the  State  level.  Time 
and  again,  we  have  seen  how  once  the 
Federal  Government  moves  into  an  area, 
the  State  and  local  governments  draw 
back  from  exercising  overlapping  juris- 
diction. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  States 
which  have  been  experimenting  with  set- 
tlement cost  reforms,  such  as  New  York, 
Mnrj'land.  Msss.ichusetts,  and  Connecti- 
cut, have  only  been  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  payment  of  interest  on  escrov.' 
accounts.  With  section  701  on  the  books, 
the  States  simply  have  not  passed  addi- 
tional laws  providing  for  State  regula- 
tion of  title  charges.  I  venture  to  say  if 
section  701  is  repealed  we  will  have  pres- 
.sure  on  State  legislators  to  enact  addi- 
tional title  rate  regulation  laws.  This  is 
as  it  sliould  be. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  enactment  of  S. 
3164  and  repeal  of  section  701  would  very 
definiteLv  signal  settlement  attorneys, 
title  insurance  companies,  and  others 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  very 
seriously  interested  in  curbing  exccsvive 
settlement  chai'ges.  With  the  prospect  or 
HUD  reporting  to  the  Congress  3  to  h 
years  from  now  on  how  effective  the  re- 
forms of  S.  3164  have  been,  it  is  Ukeli' 
that  those  who  provide  settlement  serv- 
ices trill  be  very  wary  about  increasing 
their  charges  unnecessarily.  ThLs  is  par- 
ticularly true  since  section  10  of  S.  31,64 
directs  HUD  to  report  back  to  us  on  what 
further  legislative  measures  are  needed, 
including  the  possibility  of  rate  regula- 
tion or  having  lenders  bear  certain  set- 
tlement casts.  In  the  face  of  serious  Fed- 
eral consideration  of  these  possibilities, 
the  enactment  of  S.  3164  would  be  much 
more  effective  In  curbing  excessive  set- 
tlement charges  than  keeplne  an  un- 
workable section  701ini  on  the  books. 

I  would  add  nothing  further.  Mr.  Pie.s- 
ident.  The  matter  has  been  debated  ei- 
lenshTly.  I  feel  Teiy  sincerely  that  the 
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Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  ASalrs  has  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate an  enormously  important  and  pro- 
ductive consimier  protection  bill,  that 
can  result  In  sa%'ings  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  American  home 
buying  public.  I  urge  the  support  of  the 
legislation,  and  urge  that  this  particular 
amendment  be  defeated,  because  I  think 
It  adds  nothing;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  it  Is  a  detriment  to  the  true  re- 
form effort  which  we  are  endeavoring  to 
make  at  this  point  In  time. 

With  that.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote.  I  s\iggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  BROCK.  To  be  equaUy  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'ient  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  as 
he  may  wish. 

COBHECTION    OF    A    VOTE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  NELSON)  offered  an  amend- 
ment. A  motion  was  subsequently  made 
to  table  that  amendment.  I  was  present 
at  the  time  the  motion  was  made,  and  at 
the  time  the  vote  on  the  motion  was 
made.  I  voted  on  the  motion  to  table  in 
the  afBrmatlve.  The  motion  carried. 

The  Recorii,  however,  fails  to  disclose 
that  I  voted  on  that  motion.  Therefore. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  official 
Recokb  of  the  Senate  relating  to  the 
vote  'No.  322)  may  be  corrected  to  show- 
that  I  was  present  and  did.  in  fact,  vote 
in  the  affirmative  on  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  yester- 
day afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Record  will  be  so  corrected 
to  reflect  the  affirmative  vote. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V.  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  whatever  time  the  Senator  from 
Washington  may  require. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senators  PaoxicntE. 
Mathias,  Case.  KEN^^EDT.  Rabt,  Tummey, 
Metzenbaum,  and  HAiriELa  in  cospon- 
soring  this  most  important  proconsumer 
amendment. 

For  years,  consumers  have  awaited  sig- 
niflcant  Federal  legislation  in  tlie  real 
estate  settlement  costsarea.  Real  estate 
settlement  costs  lemautnt-flagrant  area 


of  consumer  abuse — one  where  the  con- 
sumer does  not  get  fair  prices.  In  the 
State  of  Washington,  the  settlement  costs 
are  only  slightly  above  the  national  aver- 
age, and  yet  the  average  closing  costs  to  a 
consumer  is  $873  for  a  property  trans- 
action and  the  average  realtor's  fee  is 
$3,351.  Consumers  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington pay  over  $388  million  each  year  to 
sustain  the  settlement  and  closing  cost 
industry.  And  the  State  of  Washington 
Is  only  slightly  above  average  for  the 
Nation. 

The  si.x  States  with  the  highest  settle- 
ment charges  alone  total  $498  million 
over  the  national  average  each  year. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  the  consumer 
is  getting  what  he  Is  paying  for  in  this 
area. 

These  figures  demonstrate  the  under- 
lying need  for  significant  Federal  reform 
of  the  settlement-closing  cost  Industry. 
Many  of  us  looked  forward  to  the  present 
bill  with  anticipation  that  we  would  fi- 
nally have  a  chance  to  vote  on  significant 
consiuner  legislation  in  this  area.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  bill  on  which  we  must  ad- 
dress today  is  not  all  that  many  of  us 
would  wish. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  many  of  the  pro- 
visions In  S.  3164.  The  antlkickback  sec- 
tion, the  disclosure  of  settlement  costs  to 
consumers,  the  special  information  book- 
lets required  of  HUD.  and  the  limitations 
on  advance  deposits  in  scrow  amoiuits 
are  all  steps  forward  in  this  area.  None 
of  these  provisions  are  revolutionarj'. 
Some  have  been  discussed  for  many 
years.  Most  of  them  have  been  outlawed 
already  In  one  form  or  another  In  exist- 
ing statutes.  On  balance  these  provisions 
are  worth  enacting  today  and,  in  a  bill 
by  themselves,  are  entitled  to  the  Sen- 
ate's support. 

However.  S.  3164  Includes  another  pro- 
vision wliich  has  not  been  widely  de- 
bated, which  has  not  been  widely  publi- 
cized, and  which  represents  a  major  step 
backward  for  the  average  home  buyer. 
The  committee's  bill  would  repeal  the 
only  existing  authority  presently  found  In 
Federal  law  to  regulate  closing  costs  and 
fees. 

I  have  studied  the  committee's  report 
for  a  justification  for  this  repealer  sec- 
tion. The  committee  seemed  to  feel  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  be 
involved  In  fixing  or  regulating  the  rates 
charged  for  real  estate  settlement  costs. 
"Sfet  the  committee,  in  another  section  of 
the  same  bill,  states  that  It  is  important 
that  the  Secretary  of  HUD  investigate 
the  possibility  of  Federal  rate  resulatlon. 
The  report  states  at  one  place: 

Willie  there  is  undoxibcedly  &  Federal  in- 
terest In  insuring  settlement  costJi.  particu- 
larly In  FHA  or  VA  transftctionn.  are  not 
unreasonably  high,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  Federal  Govenunent  should  place  tens 
of  thousands  of  individuals  or  businesses  .  .  . 
Under  Federal  rstemaklng  sitnply  because 
there  are  abuses  or  problems  in  certain  areas 
of  the  country. 

Tills  statement  in  the  report  Is  an  ex- 
cellent rationale  for  retaining  discretion- 
ary authority  in  tlie  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Davel- 
opment.  Frankly,  there  is  not  adequate 
lecord  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  re- 
peal ol  this  discretionary  auUioilty  In 
the  Department  of  HUD.  The  committee 
itself  admits  that  it  has  adequate  In- 


formation at  this  time  to  make  any  final 
recommendation  in  the  rate  regulation 
area.  Yet  the  bill  mandates  final  a  most 
significant  change  in  the  status  quo  of 
Federal  regulation.  The  case  has  simply 
not  been  made. 

I  believe  there  are  significant  adverse 
potential  effects  on  consumers  If  we  act 
today  on  a  bill  which  retains  the  repealer 
provision.  No  one  can  deny  that  the 
present  discretionary  authority  in  HUD. 
although  never  actually  implemented, 
has  had  a  significant  "jawbonlnK"  effect 
on  settlement  closing  costs.  There  is  sig- 
nificant testimony  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate hearing  record  by  cotisumer  advo- 
cates to  indicate  that  settlement  and 
closing  costs  have  been  in  fact  held  down 
by  the  threat  of  Federal  regvilatlon.  The 
most  severe  abuses  have  been  restrained 
because  of  this  discretionary  authority 
residing  In  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Repeal  of  this  pro- 
vision, enacted  in  1970.  can  only  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  green  light  for  accelerat- 
ing inflation  In  the  settlement  costs 
industry. 

The  existing  di.scretlonary  authority 
in  HUD  has  provided  a  major  stimulus 
for  States  to  begin  policing  their  own 
localities.  Many  States  have  made  great 
strides  in  recent  years  In  this  area.  The 
hearing  record  again  reflects  that  the 
stimulus  for  this  State  action  was  the 
threat  of  Federal  preemption  of  the  area 
uiUess  the  States  began  to  act  in  con- 
sumers' behalf.  Repeal  of  the  discretion- 
ary authority  in  Federal  officials  will  re- 
move this  stimulus  for  States  to  continue 
Internal  reform. 

The  Federal  Government  should  be 
acting  to  protect  homeowners  who  de- 
pend on  Government  insured  loans.  En- 
actment of  this  repealer  will  be  a  step 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  Govern- 
ment as  guarantor  of  home  loans  should 
be  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the 
mortgage  Indtistry.  It  should  also  be 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the 
home  purchaser.  Dnfortimately.  we  have 
not  taken  strides  to  adequately  protect 
the  home  purchaser.  This  repealer  sec- 
tion would  further  tilt  the  Government's 
guai-antees  away  from  the  home  buyer 
and  toward  the  financial  institutions. 

There  simply  is  no  reason  at  this  time 
to  change  the  status  quo.  The  dlscie- 
tlonary  authority  enacted  In  1970  has 
never  been  used.  In  1972.  the  HUD  did 
make  a  tentative  proposal.  But  It  wa.s 
quickly  withdrawn  because  it  came  imder 
violent  attacks  from  the  financial  Indus- 
ti-y  and  the  White  House.  Alternative 
proposals  were  never  given  a  chance  or 
treated  seriously. 

The  case  for  standby  price  controls 
has  been  strongly  made  In  recent  months. 
Consumers  who  must  pmchase  sei-vices 
In  a  noncompetitive  Industry  have  no  de- 
fense. Their  only  hope  is  adequate  gov- 
ernmental supervision  of  the  industry. 
Standby  controls  can  serve  this  fimction. 
The  fact  that  the  White  Hou-se  has  indi- 
cated that  it  would  never  allow  the  stand- 
by control  power  to  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  is  not  adequate  reason  to 
repeal  that  control.  Even  President  Nixon 
has  fotmd,  on  occasion,  that  standby 
controls  efiacted  by  Congress  were  needed 
and  should  be  imposed.  The  Senate  may 
recall  that  the  President  was  stiongly 
opposed  to  the  standby  wage-price  con- 
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trob  of  several  years  ago.  Yet,  the  Presi- 
dent, despite  much  rhetoric  that  he 
would  never  vise  such  controls,  did  find 
it  necessary  to  finally  Implement  them. 
I  believe  the  same  situatton  may  prevail 
today  in  the  area  of  real  estate  settle- 
ment costs. 

No  reasons  have  been  advanced  to 
change  the  status  quo.  The  bill  mandates 
n  3-year  study  with  recommendations  by 
the  Secretary  of  HUD.  There  will  be  ade- 
quate opportunity  for  Congress  to  con- 
■sider  repeal  at  that  time  if  the  facts  ac- 
cumulated by  HUD  reflect  the  need.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  the  facts  accumulated 
by  HUD  demonstrate  the  need  for  direct 
Federal  intervention,  enactment  of  new 
Federal  regulatory  legislation  may  be 
nearly  Impossible. 

Although  supporters  of  the  bill  label 
it  a  "consumer  protection  bill."  not  one 
significant  national  consumer  oriented 
organization  endorses  the  bill  as  long  as 
it  retains  the  repealer  section.  The  harm 
to  consumers  from  the  repealer  section 
far  outweighs  the  benefits  gained  from 
the  rest  of  the  bill.  I  ask  the  Senate  to 
Join  with  me  In  striking  the  repealer  sec- 
tion from  the  bill,  then  we  can  move  on 
to  final  passage. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  very  much  for  his  statement 
and  for  his  support 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wlscoasin  for  his  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  American  consumer,  and  offer 
my  suppoit  to  his  amendment  to  S.  3164 
the  real  estate  settlement  procedures  bill 
This  amendment  deletes  section  IOC  of 
the  bill  which  would  repeal  the  authority 
of  the  SecretaiT  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  regulate  settlement 
charges. 

Although  I  have  expressed  support  for 
most  of  the  provisions  of  the  setUements 
bill,  I  feel  that  to  repeal  HUD's  author- 
ity to  regulate  settlement  rates  would 
strip  the  consumer  of  an  Important  pro- 
tection against  exorbitant  setUement 
costs.  The  repeal  this  authority  would 
give  the  settlement  industry  the  green 
light  to  raise  its  charges  without  re- 
straint. Many  of  the  provisions  of  S.  3164 
are  new  and  untried,  and  it  therefore 
seems  most  prudent  to  retain  the  one 
statutory  provision  that  does  ultimately 
Insure  the  consumer  a  fair  shake.  This 
one  sure  provision  is  the  authority  to  put 
ceilings  on  settlement  charges.  Let  us 
tnuy  protect  the  consumer  by  passing  the 
Pioxmiie  amendment  to  delete  the  re- 
peal of  tlie  HUD  authority  to  regulate 
.settlement  rates. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  S 
3164,  the  Real  Estate  Settlement  Proce- 
dures Act  of  1974.  was  recentlv  reported 
by  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  by  an 
U-to-2  vote.  One  provision  of  this  bUl, 
section  10ic>.  has  been  Uie  subject  of 
!>o:He  controversy  in  Urnt  Uie  secUon 
would  repeal  section  701  of  the  Emer- 
gency Home  Finance  Act  of  1970.  It  has 
hem  claimed  that  secUon  701  authorizes 
l:UD  and  the  VA  to  regulate  the  rates 
and  charges  of  persons  who  provide  set- 
Uement services  to  federally  asiOsted 
transactions  and  that  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 701  would  take  away  this  rate  regu- 
latory authority. 
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As  the  Senator  who  introduced  the 
original  bill  containing  section  701.  I 
think  the  Members  of  the  Senate  ought 
to  be  aware  that  section  701  was  never 
intended  to  provide  such  rate  regulatory 
authority  and  the  legislative  history  of 
the  provision  clearly  bears  this  out.  The 
statutory  language  is  to  "prescribe  stand- 
ards governing  tlie  amount  of  settlement 
costs."  This  language  clearly  did  not  In- 
tend HUD  and  VA  to  be  rate  regulatory 
bodies.  There  Is  a  big  difference  between 
HUD  issuing  standards  under  which  set- 
tlement charges  should  be  allowed  and 
HUD  being  set  up  as  a  regulatory  body 
to  set  arbitrary  ceilings  on  such  things 
as  lawyers'  fees  and  other  similar  pro- 
fessional and  sei-vice  charges.  It  is  be- 
cause section  701  has  been  subject  to 
such  mi.'iinterpretation  that  I  felt  con- 
strained to  support  its  repeal  when  the 
issue  was  considered  by  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee. 

Section  701  was  originally  introduced 
by  me  on  February  16.  1970.  as  section 
2  of  S.  3442,  the  Mortgage  Credit  Act  of 
1970.  At  tliat  time.  I  stated  quite  clearly 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  tliat  in  intro- 
ducing the  bill.  I  was  acting  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  Mortgage  Interest  Rates,  wliich  had 
published  its  report  in  August  of  1969. 
That  Commission,   of    which   I   was   a 
member,  was  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  recommending  ways  to  meet  the 
mortgage  credit  crunch  that  prevailed  at 
the  time.  The  report  also  included  the 
following  findings  and  recommendations 
In  regard  to  closing  costs: 
CX.OSINC  Costs 
The  Commission  tielleves  that  special  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  the  question  of 
closing  Costa  associated  with  mortgage  trans- 
actions. These  costs  at  times  add  slgnUI- 
cautly  to  the  burden  or  acquiring  a  home 
5ince  they  come  on  top  of  whatever  down- 
pa\Tntat  must  be  made. 

The  commission  recognl:ne&  that  instltti- 
T  tonal  practices  in  different  stjitea  and  lo- 
lalltles  are  the  primary  determinant  of  many 
of  the  charges  made  at  a  mortgage  loan 
closing.  Past  studies  have  slion-n.  however, 
that  charges  for  such  things  as  title  insur- 
ance, attorney's  fees,  property  surveys,  and 
the  like  do  vary  considerably  across  the 
country.  Buyers  sometimes  do  not  learn  of 
these  costs  imtll  quite  late,  and  then  have 
no  lime  to  shop  around  for  a  less  expensive 
deal. 

FHA  and  VA  prcsemly  do  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  closing  charges,  and  attempt  to  pro- 
tect Individual  borrowers  from  hating  to  pay 
more  for  a  particular  service  than  is  gen- 
erally customary  In  the  local  area  Involved 
Tlie  commLsslon  believes  that  this  pMctlce 
nhovud  be  continued  and  that  procedures 
should  be  developed  to  provide  helpful  In- 
lormatlon  about  such  charges  to  prospective 
borrowers  along  the  lines  discussed  above  in 
connection  with  information  on  borrowUig 
costs.  The  Comnils!»lon  further  urges  the 
CoiiBrcss  to  call  on  the  Department  of  BOD 
and  the  Veterans  Administration  to  tmder- 
take  Jointly  a  special  study  exploring  what 
additional  steps  might  be  taken  to  stimdanl- 
ize  and  reduce  such  cosu.  and  to  report  their 
findings  by  the  middle  of  next  year. 

With  respect  to  closing  costs  and  other 
fees  collected  hi  connection  with  mortga-e 
financing,  the  Commission  recommends  that 
PHA  and  VA:  la)  continue  the  present  ad- 
ministrative practice  of  revleivlng  such  cosu 
to  see  that  they  arc  consistent  with  the  ac- 
cepted standard  In  each  local  area;  (b)  de- 
velop regiuatlons  and  procedures  to  aasurs 
that  prospective  borrowers  have  reliable  esti- 


mates of  such  costs  within  a  reasotuble  time 
prior  to  the  loan  closing:  and  (c)  undcrtojce 
a  Joint  study  for  submlsdou  to  the  Congress 
by  mid- 1970  recommetKUng  steps  to  reduce 
and  standardize  such  costs. 

The  language  of  this  report  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  Commission  was  in  no  way 
recommending  tJiat  Congress  give  FHA 
and  VA  rate  regulatory  authority  in  this 
aiea.  What  the  Commission  did  recom- 
mend was  that  HUD  and  the  VA  pre- 
scribe standards  imder  which  they  would 
continue  their  administrative  practice  of 
insuring  that  FHA  and  VA  borrowers  did 
not  pay  more  for  settlement  services  than 
WES  customary  in  the  local  area  Involved. 
HUD  and  VA  regulations  provided  then 
and  still  provide  now,  that  Federal  as- 
sistance or  Insurance  can  be  deiiied  if 
the  items  of  closing  costs  are  in  excess  of 
the  "reasonable  and  customary  "  stand- 
ard. Section  701  was  simply  intended  to 
carry  out  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dation that  the  Congress  reconfirm  this 
administrative  practice.  Moreover,  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  Report  spec- 
ifically stated  (S.  Rept.  No.  91-761,  91.st 
Cong  .  2d  Sess.i  that  the  .section  "vnould 
implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Mortgage  Interest  Rates 
with  respect  to  settlement  costs  on  FHA- 
and  VA-asslsted  housing." 

I  carmot  understand  how  and  why  sec- 
tion 701  has  now  been  so  misconstrued 
as  to  be  interpreted  as  authorizing  a  mas- 
sive scheme  of  Federal  rate  regulation  of 
settlement  changes  in  federally  assisted 
transacUons.  But  I  wish  to  assure  my 
colleagues  tliat  this  was  clearly  not  In- 
tended, and  that  in  repealing  secUon  701 
we  are  not  taking  away  any  rate  regula- 
tory authority  from  HUD  but  simply  re- 
moving from  the  statute  books  an  am- 
biguous section  tliat  has  already  been 
subject  to  too  much  misinterpretation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUioui 
objection .  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
The    assLstant    legislative    clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  i-esclnded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  12:15  PJtf. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I 
mote  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  un- 
til 12:15pjn. 

The  motion  w  as  agi-eed  to;  and  at  11 :43 
a.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtil  12-is 
p.m.:  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled tvhen  called  to  order  by  the  Pre.^jd- 
ir.s  Officer  i  Mr.  .^boohezk)  . 


REAL    ESTATE    SETTLEMENT    PRO- 
CEDURES ACT  OF  1974 


The  Senate  continued  «1th  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (S.  3164)  to  pro- 
vide for  greater  disclosure  of  the  nature 
and  costs  of  real  esUte  settlement  serv- 
ices, to  eliminate  the  payment  a  kick- 
backs and  unearned  fees  to  connecUoa 
nith  settlement  service  provided  In  fed- 
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erally    related    mortgage    transactions, 
and  for  other  pui-poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  amend- 
ment No.  1556.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  There  is  no  time  for 
debate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  allowed 
1  minute,  and  I  yield  one-half  minute  to 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
One  minute  of  debate. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Nick  Miller  from  Senator  Mac- 
nuson's  staff  be  permitted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Are  we  voting  on 
theProxmire  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  will  be 
followed  by  the  inflation  cost-of-living 
resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas   (Mr. 
Pdlbright),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
'Mr.   Hariki;),  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana   (Mr.   Longi    are   necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  CooK> ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr,  J*vrrs). 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias>  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  is  ab- 
sent to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  relative. 
I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvTTsi  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias"  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  55, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 


Aboure/Ic 

Bsyh 

Bern 

Biden 

Brooke 

Buclclej: 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Rol>«rt  C, 

Cannon 

Case 

Chllea 

Church 

ciBik 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hart 

HacXell 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

BarUett 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

BIN* 

Brock 

BSTiI. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtu 


(No.  323  Leg 
YEAS — 55 
Hataeld 
Hatha  wajr 
Huddleston 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackjon 
Johnstou 
Kennedy 
Magniuon 
Mansfield 
McClure 
McGee 
McOovem 
Mclntyre 
Uetealt 
MetaenlMum 
Mondale 
Montoya 

NATS— 37 
IXile 

I»menlcl 
Doolnlck 
Srvin 
Fannin 
Pong 

Ooldwater 
Oumey 
Hansen 
Relnu 
HoUlngs 
Hruska 
HcClellan 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Blhlcoir 

Schtfelker 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tunney 

Welcker 


Nunn 
Percy 
Roth 

Scott,  Hugh 
Scott. 

WUluunL. 
Sparkmau 
Stafiord 
Talt 

Talmadge 
Tower 
WUUama 
Young 


NOT  VOTING— 8 
Bellman  Hartke  Mathias 

cook  Javlu  Packwood 

Fulbrlght  Long 

So  Mr.  PRoxMraE's  amendment  (No. 
1556)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mi-.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  w&s 
atireed  to. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  363 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Dnder 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  vote  on  Senate  Resolution  363. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

As  soon  as  there  Ls  order  in  tlie  Cham- 
ber, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The  Sen- 
ate Chamber  will  please  come  to  order. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr. 
PuLBBiGHTt,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
'Mr.  Hartke),  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook  I.  the 
Senator  from  Marjland  iMr.  Mathias i. 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr.  Pack- 
wood  i   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  is  ab- 
sent attending  the  funeral  of  a  relative. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  88, 
na.vs  5,  as  follows: 

fNo.  336  Leg.) 

YEAS— 88 


Aboure^k 

Allen 

Baker 

Butlett 

Bafb 

sou 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Btden 

Brooke 

Buckler 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
BiTd.  Robert  c. 
Cannon 
Case 
chUes 
Church 
Clark 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

DomenlcL 
Domlnlck 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ervln 
Pannln 


Aiken 

Bennett 


Fong 

Gravel 

Griran 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Hart 

HaakeU 

Hataeld 

Hathaway 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Hruaka 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlta 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mcclellan 

McClure 

HcOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyi« 

Metcilf 

Metzen  baton 

Hondale 

NAYS— 5 
Brock 
Ooldwater 


Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nunn 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcos 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott. 

William  L. 
sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Ttujney 
Welcker 
WUIlams 
Young 


Nelson 


NOT  VOTWO— 7 
Bellmon  Hartka  Packwood 

Cook  Long 

Pulbnght  Mathlai 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  363)   was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


The  resolution,  with  Its  preamble,  is  as 
follows: 

8.  Res.  363 
Resolution  caUlng  for  a  domestic  summit  to 

develop  a  unified  plan  of  action  to  restore 

stability    and   prosperity    to    the    Ameri- 
can economy 

Whereas  the  American  economy  has  In  re- 
cent months  reached  an  alarming  state  of 
instability  and  uncertainty  combining  re- 
duced economic  growth,  corrosive  Indatlon. 
high  unemployment,  unprecedented  high 
rates  of  Interest,  the  decline  of  available  loan 
and  venture  capital,  serious  changes  In  en- 
ergy supply  and  prlcUig,  unanticipated  and 
destabilizing  commodity  shortages,  and 
growing  International  economic  and  finan- 
cial uncertainties;  and 

Whereas  the  complexity,  magnitude  and 
persistence  of  these  difficulties  has  occa- 
sioned substantial  disagreement  as  to  their 
causes  and  remedies;  and 

Whereas  no  agreed  program  for  effective 
specific  Government  programs  levels  of  Fed- 
admlnlstratlon,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  acting  Independently,  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  overcome  these  problems;  and 
specific  government  programs,  levels  of  fed- 
eral spending  and  activities  In  e.ll  economic 
sectors  continue  to  contribute  to  these  dlf- 
ficuUles;  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  In  the  face 
of  this  persistent  economic  deterioration  are 
growing  more  dismayed  and  uncertain  as 
evidenced  by  the  widespread  labor  unrest 
and  the  declining  financial  markets  of  recent 
weeks;  and 

Whereas  this  deepening  lack  of  confidence 
coiud  magnify  an  already  serious  economic 
situation  Into  a  national  crisis  should  these 
dlfncultles  continue  unabated:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolcei,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  leadership  of  the  Nation  responsible 
for  our  economic  well  being  meet  together 
immediately  m  a  spirit  of  tmlty  to  design 
a  set  of  policy  actions  to  achieve  the  com- 
mon goal  of  restoring  stability  and  growth 
to  the  American  economy  and  confidence  and 
prosperity  to  the  American  people. 

It  Is  Imperative  aa  In  previous  moments 
of  great  national  need,  that  the  two  political 
parties,  the  Congress  and  the  President, 
labor  and  management,  put  aside  their  do- 
mestic and  political  differences  and  work  to- 
gether in  a  spirit  of  discipline,  compromise, 
and  sacrifice  for  the  common  good. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  this  domestic  summit  be  convened 
forthwith  comprised  of  the  President,  the 
majority  and  minority  leadership  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committees  of  both  Houses,  the 
Chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  to- 
gether with  leaders  of  labor  and  business. 
and  such  other  participants  as  they  may 
agree  upon.  They  shall  meet  and  devote  such 
time  as  necessary  until  a  plan  of  action  la 
decided  upon  which,  by  its  demonstration 
of  renewed  unity,  direction,  and  purpose  wlU 
gain  the  public  support  and  confidence 
necessary  to  be  effective  In  overcoming  these 
difficulties. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  further  resolved  by  the  Senate 
that  It  stands  ready  to  cooperate  fully  in 
the  spirit  of  commitment  and  unity  which 
the  solution  of  this  truly  national  problem 
will  require  of  all  elements  of  American 
society. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ihoittz)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution 
just  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  brief  comment  on  the 
resolution  that  was  Just  agreed  to.  A  staff 
member  of  mine  came  to  me  yesterday 
and  said  that  a  resolution  was  being 
sponsored  by  SO  or  60  Senators  for  a 
summit  meeting  on  the  economy,  and 
would  I  endorse  the  idea.  I  said,  "Yes.  I 
would  be  glad  to  sponsor  such  a  resolu- 
tion." 

Then  I  read  the  resolution  and  dis- 
covered it  was  really  just  a  little  summit 
on  top  of  a  molehill.  I  do  not  tlilnk  that 
is  a  high  enough  siunmlt.  Therefore.  I 
voted  against  the  resolution.  It  has  long 
been  the  established  practice  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  do  nothing  about  impoi-tant,  ur- 
gent problems.  This  resolution  establishes 
a  new  precedent  for  doing  less  than  noth- 
ing, and  I  think  that  Is  a  very  bad  prece- 
dent for  the  Senate  to  establish. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution  Is  not  just  to 
ask  for  another  meeting,  another  confer- 
ence, another  session  where  a  group  of 
economists  sit  down  and  expound  on  their 
theories  as  to  the  problems  of  our  econ- 
omy and  what  we  ought  to  do  to  solve 
them. 

It  does  not  call  upon  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  sit  down  alone  and  to  tiY 


public    support    and    confidence    ncces-sarv 
and  effecttve  In  overcoming  their  dUBculttea. 

I  just  say  this  is  a  lot  of  baloney,  and 
I  wUl  apologize  to  the  Senator  if  they 
come  up  with  anything  half  as  high  as  a 
molehill. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  1  might  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr,  Nel- 
son) can  obviate  the  necessity  for  such 
a  meeting  by  bringing  to  the  Senate 
within  a  reasonable  time  a  comprehen- 
sive solution  to  the  problems  we  ai-e  faced 
with. 

Mr.  NELSON.  A  gioup  of  us  did  spon- 
sor such  a  resolution.  It  would  require 
some  specific  action.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee  would  call  before  it  a  cross 
section  of  economists  for  their  sugges- 
tions for  congressional  action.  These 
proposals  would  then  be  introduced  for 
congressional  consideration.  That  ap- 
proach or  something  similar  to  that 
would  make  some  sense.  But  this  thing 
is  one  everybody  can  vote  for  because  it 
really  does  not  do  anything,  and  let  us 
not  kid  ourselves. 


United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

<The  nominations  retieived  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


FORMER  SENATOR  WAYNE  MORSE 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGENCY 
ACT 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now    Si^ 
resume  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S,  707.  and  the  clerk  will  re- 
port. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  i-ead  as 
follows : 

Calendai  No.  857,  s.  707,  a  bill  to  establuh 
a  (^tmcU  of  Consumer  Advisers  In  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President,  to  establish  an 
independent  Consumer  Protection  Agency, 
and  to  authorize  a  program  of  grants.  In 
order  to  protect  and  serve  the  mterests  of 
consumers,  and  for  other  purposes. 


_  ..  ..,         The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

to  develop  a  solution;  it  does  not  simply     "'  the  bill  (S.  707) . 

call  upon  the  executive  branch  to  come        Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 

I  want  to  say  I  am  in  accord  with  the 
purpose  of  the  resolution  we  just  passed 
this  afternoon,  and  I  want  to  commend 
the  junior  Senators  who  got  together  on 
a  bipartisan  basis  and  endeavored  to  do 
something  about  the  No.  1  issue  facing 
this  countrj'  today. 

I  also  hope  that  the  President  will  read 
this  resolution,  recognizing  the  intent 
behind  It,  and  come  forth  with  some  Ini- 
tiative of  his  own  when  he  addresses 
the  Nation  on  the  state  of  the  economy 
tomoiTow  night  In  California. 

This  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  I  think  those  who  are  responsible  for 
It,  the  five  junior  Senators,  are  entitled 
to  nothing  but  praise  and  commendation 
from  their  colleagues  in  this  body  and 
the  people  of  the  Nation, 


forward  with  a  plan  of  their  own,  be- 
cause those  who  sponsored  this  resolu- 
tion believe  that  a  solution  developed 
by  any  one  element — whether  It  be  Gov- 
ernment or  labor  or  industry — would 
be  doomed  to  failure  to  start  with. 

Instead,  we  think  it  Is  important  that 
there  be  a  unified  effort  made  at  the 
formulation  stage.  Certainly,  nobody 
can  (luestlon  that  we  do  need  a  plan,  a 
plan  of  action,  and  that  is  what  this 
resolution  is  calling  for — not  just  an- 
other meeting  or  even  a  meeting  of  the 
highest  levels  of  Government,  of  busi- 
ness, and  of  labor  but  a  session  and  a 
lengthy  session— If  the  Senator  has  read 
the  resolution,  he  noted  that  this  group 
is  to  stay  in  session — until  an  action  plan 
Is  developed.  I  think  that  is  doing  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  everybody  endorses  the  objective.  It 
is  a  lovely,  lovely  motherhood  resolution, 
but  it  really  does  not  do  anything.  We  tell 
George  Meany,  we  tell  the  head  of  Gen- 
eral Motors,  and  the  leadersliip  and 
economists,  "Now,  you  fellows  go  some 
place,  some  place  and  sit  there."  as  it 
says: 

They  shall  meet  and  devote  such  time  aa 
necessary  until  a  plan  of  action  Is  decided 
upon  which,  by  Its  demonstration  of  renewed 
unity  to  action  and  purpose  wUl  gain  the 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr,  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As   in   executive  session,   the   Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  three  obituaries, 
published  in  the  Washington  Star,  the 
Washington  Post,  and  the  New  York 
Times  of  today,  having  to  do  with  our 
late  colleague.  Wayne  Morse,  Oregon  s 
great  dissenter,  be  incorporated  at  an 
appropriate  point  in  the  Record.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aillcles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  22,  19741 
Watne  Morse  Dies;  a  Senator  24  Years 

(By  Alden  Wbltman) 
Former  Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon,  a 
strong  early  critic  of  the  Vietnam  war  and 
a  longtime  Congressional  liberal,  died  yes- 
terday of  kidney  failure  In  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital,  Portland,  Oreg.  He  was  73  years  old. 
Mr.  Morse  bad  entered  the  hospital  last 
Wednesday  m  the  midst  of  an  arduous  cam- 
in  which  his  chances  to  regain  the 
Senate  seat  he  lost  m  1968  were  considered 
good.  He  had  won  the  DemocraUc  nomina- 
tion in  a  primary  two  months  ago  and  was 
opposing  Senator  Robert  W.  Packwood,  the 
Republican  incumbent, 

A  Populist  in  the  tradition  of  George  W. 
Norrle.  Robert  M.  La  FoUett«  and  Wmiam 
Jermlngs  Bryan,  Wayne  Lyman  Morse  spoke 
up  for  many  transiently  unpopular  causes. 
He  opposed  American  mUltary  Involvement 
m  Vietnam:  he  fought  for  trade  unionism 
and  for  civil  rights. 

As  a  champion  of  the  common  people,  he 
was  often  raspy  and  blunt,  but  he  regarded 
himself  as  a  man  who  refused  to  compromise 
his  principles  or  mute  bis  voice.  Many  of  his 
critics,  though,  saw  him  as  an  oppOTtunli^t 
and  a  threat  to  the  Establishment. 

At  various  times  In  his  24  turbulent  years 
In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Morse  was  a  Republican, 
an  Independent  and  a  Democrat.  Neither 
party  was  wholly  pleased  with  him,  nor  was 
he  ever  wholly  compatible  with  a  party  label. 
He  wos  impartially  scomfiu  of  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Prealdenta.  up-broid- 
Ing  them  with  his  rich  talent  for  InvecUve. 
He  descrltxd  an  address  to  Congress  by 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  as  "one  of  the 
cheapest  exhibitions  of  ham  acting  I  have 
ever  seen";  he  denounced  President  Dwlglit 
D.  Elsenhower  as  a  "hypocrite";  he  accused 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  of  being  "drunk 
with  power."  Nor  did  Mr.  Morse  spare  his 
fellow  Senators,  once  calling  one  of  his  corpu- 
lent colleagues  "a  tub  of  rancid  Ignorance." 

CRnSTT   CRITICS   OF   WAR 

Mr.  Morse  entered  the  Senate  In  1945  as  a 
liberal  Republican  and  left  It  in  1968  as  a 
liberal  Democrat.  HU  last  term  was  notable 
for  hia  crusty  criticism  of  President  Johnson 
and  the  Vietnam  war.  which  started  with  a 
succinct  "nay"  that  recorded  his  opposition 
to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  of  Aug.  7 
1964.  Only  one  other  Senator,  the  late  Ernest 
Omening  of  Alaska,  voted  against  the  meas- 
ure, which  President  John.son  used  as  a  func- 
tional declaration  of  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Mr.  Morse's  Intransigent  opposition  to  the 
war  was  a  factor  In  his  defeat  In  1968. 

Prom  1964  until  he  left  office,  he  voted 
against  every  measure,  including  appropria- 
tions, that  hod  the  effect  of  keeping  American 
troops  In  Vietnam.  He  also  carried  bla  cam- 
paign against  the  war  tbn>u{^  the  coimtr;  in 
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Fpeeche*.  und  he  supported  Senator  Eugene  J 
McCarthy  wbea  tbe  Minnesota  Democrat 
sought  the  Presidency  on  an  antiwar  plai- 
Xorm  la  I06S. 

Once  aroused.  Mr.  Morse  could  be  a  fiery, 
though  prolix,  speaker.  His  long-wludedness 
did  not  sting  nearly  so  much  as  his  epithets; 
but  he  considered  hia  outspokenness  a  virtue. 
"It  is  true  that  I  use  language  that  people 
can  itndcretand,"  he  remnrked  a  couple  of 
yeara  ngo.  "And  it  I  think  a  coiurse  of  action 
u  outlawry,  I  aay  so. 

"If  I  say  that  the  United  States  la  the 
greatest  threat  to  world  peace,  i  say  so  simply 
becatise  It  la  true.  If  the  truth  is  intemperate. 
then  I  win  oontluoe  to  be  Intemperate." 

Mr.  Morse  waa  so  often  In  the  minority  and 
ao  rr«quently  cutting  in  hl^  remarks  that  he 
was  known  as  "The  Lone  Ranger"  or  "The 
Tiger  of  the  Senate."  These  views  of  him 
were  softened  yesterday  as  Senator  M&e 
Mansfield  of  Montana,  the  Democratic  leader, 
spoke  of  him  as  a  "man  of  fierce  Independ- 
ence" and  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield.  Republi- 
can of  Oregon,  said  that  his  "early  prophecies 
and  Mr-amings  about  Vietnam  were  such  that 
ue  all  owe  him  a  great  debt." 

Mr.  Morse,  who  was  a  lean,  trim  mau  with  a 
clipped  mustache,  sharp  nose  and  bushy 
black  eyebrows,  was  an  extraordinarily  hard- 
working Senator.  He  was  accounted  knowl- 
edgeable In  labor  and  education  matters.  In 
conservation  and  In  the  farm  problem.  He 
was  himself  a  breeder,  raiser  and  trader  of 
Devon  cattle  and  a  horseman  who  won  many 
competitions. 

Mr.  Morse's  PopullBm  had  lis  roots  tn 
Wisconsin,  the  home  .state  of  the  Lafollettes. 
where  he  was  bom,  a  farmer's  son.  on  Oct. 
20.  1000.  Prom  his  father,  a  livestock  man,  he 
learned  a  lear  of  debt  and  of  hard  times, 
when  the  cattle  had  to  be  on  cornstalks  and 
straw  mixed  with  molas.ses  His  father,  Mr. 
Morse  recalled,  strongly  coun^led  him  on  the 
evil  of  becoming  beholden  to  others. 

TAUClfT  LAW  AT  COLOMBIii 

The  young  man  was  educated  at  tbe  UiU- 
veralty  of  Wisconsin  and  took  law  degrees 
from  both  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
Columbia.  He  taught  briefly  at  Columbia  and 
the  University  of  Oregon  and  then  in  1931, 
became  dean  of  the  Law  School  at  Oregon. 
Because  of  his  poaltlon  he  was  often  called 
upon  to  arbitrate  labor  disputes  on  the  West 
Coast,  establishing  a  reputation  for  settling 
controver^lea  with  dlspat:h  and  fairness. 

Hte  record  commended  him  to  President 
Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  named  him  a 
public  member  of  the  War  Labor  Board  In 
1942.  He  left  in  something  of  a  storm  In 
1944,  asserting  that  the  board  was  too  con- 
siderate of  John  L.  Lewis,  then  head  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers. 

In  that  year  he  was  elected  lo  the  Senate 
as  a  Republican,  but  no  sooner  had  he  taken 
his  seat  in  1945  than  he  was  Jousting  with 
party  conservatives.  One  of  his  betes-nolres 
was  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio,  who  was 
for  Mr.  Morse  "a  symbol  of  reaction  and  de- 
featism." Among  other  things,  the  Oregontan 
voctferou&ly  objected  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
bill  as  hamstringing  trade  unions.  He  voted 
against  the  bill,  which  became  law  in  1948 
over  President  Trimian's  veto.  (For  most  of 
his  political  life  Mr.  Morse  enjoyed  sUoug 
labor  support.  It  dlmlniahed  in  19GS.  when 
Vietnam  was  a  crucial  Lsiiue. » 

In  the  Republican  Jockeying  in  1952.  Mr. 
Mcirse  sw-oiag  to  General  Elsenhower  in  order 
to  block  Senator  Taifa  aiplrationa  for  the 
nomlnaiion.  But  he  chilled  toward  the  gen- 
eral when  he  designated  Senator  Richard  M. 
Nixon  of  California  as  his  running  mate,  and 
in  the  campaign  be  spoke  for  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son, the  Democratic  candidate. 

When  tha  Senate  convened  In  January. 
19»3,  Mr.  Mocse  announced  that  h«  had 
ahucked  the  Republican  party  and  was  now 
an  independent.  With  a  pule  Mnae  of  humor 


he  went  into  the  Senate  chamber  with  a 
folding  chair  and  asked  where  he  should  sit. 
He  was  eventuaUy  awlgned  to  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle,  but  was  stripped  of  his 
conamlttee  posts. 

Tliree  years  later,  after  having  harried 
the  Republicans  over  the  Korean  war  settle- 
ment and  cold-war  brinkmanship,  as  well  as 
over  domestic  matters.  Mr.  Morse  became  a 
Democrat  and  was  handUy  reelected  to  the 
Senate  in  I95G.  He  silU.  however,  thrived  on 
adversaries,  including  Democrats  who  failed 
to  mea.stire  up  to  his  principles. 

And  he  did  not  neglect  Republicans,  no- 
tably Clare  Boothe  Luce,  whose  contirmation 
as  Ambassador  to  Brazil  he  fought  unsuc- 
cessfully in  19S9.  Mr.  Morae  pronounced  her 
unfit,  and  she  retorted  that  her  "dimcultles 
go  back  some  years  and  began  when  (Mr.) 
Morse  was  kicked  in  the  head  by  a  horse." 
She  was  alluding  to  an  episode  in  1961  when 
a  horse  broke  the  Senator's  Jaw  with  a  kick. 
Mr.  Morse  won  his  contest  with  Mrs.  Luce, 
however,  for  she  resigned  the  Brazu  post 
without  serving. 

In  the  early  nineteen- fifties,  Mr.  Morse  was 
a  strong  supporter  of  clvU  rights  legislation, 
and  he  continued  to  espouse  lit>eral  voting 
and  other  rights  for  blacks.  He  also  supported 
increase*  In  price-support  payments  lo  farm- 
ers and  other  agricultural  legislation.  Addi- 
tionally, Federal  support  for  education  had 
his  warm  backing. 

Mr.  Morse  IrrlUted  some  of  his  fellow  Sen- 
ators by  the  length  of  his  speeches.  An  hour 
lor  him  was  a  mere  warm-up — in  one  session 
his  ^>eeches  covered  40  pages  of  The  Con- 
gressional Record.  Once,  In  1953.  he  talked 
for  22  hours  and  26  minutes  against  an  off- 
shore bin  that  gave  title  to  coastal  states. 
At  the  time  his  remarks  were  described  as 
the  longest  continuous  oration  in  the  Sen- 
ares  history. 

Ui£  defeat  by  Mr.  Packwood  in  1968  was 
close,  the  margin  being  a  little  more  than 
3.000  votes.  Mr.  Morse  essayed  a  comeback 
in  1971.  but  Mr.  Hatfield  was  an  easy  winner 
This  year,  despite  his  a^te.  be  was  said  to 
have  had  a  good  chance  of  returning  to  the 
Senate  for  his  last   hurrah. 

Mr.  Morse  was  campaigning  unl  11  last 
Wednesday,  when  he  was  stricken  with  an 
infection  of  the  urinary  tract.  He  had  re- 
faponded  to  antibiotic  therapy  until  Sunday. 
when  his  oondltiou  worsened  and  he  slipped 
into  a  coma. 

Surviving  are  his  wldo-.v.  the  former  MU- 
drcd  Doi^Tiie;  three  daughters.  Nancv  Camp- 
bell. Judith  Eaton  and  Amy  BUlch:  two 
brotheis.  a  sister  and  six  grandchildren. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  July  23,  1974 1 
PoFMra    SENaroa    Waim:    Ucasx    Dtts    n* 

Po«TI.AKV   Ho&PITAt.   AT    73 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Former  Senator  Wayne  L.  Mor&e  of  Ore- 
gon, a  maverick  who  switched  parties  twice 
and  fought  with  five  Presidents,  died  yester- 
day in  a  Pc-rtlnnd  hcspital  at  tbe  age  of 
73. 

Morse,  whoae  characteristic  independence 
of  JucT^ment  made  him  one  of  only  two  sena- 
tors to  oppose  the  1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution that  launched  America  Into  the  Viet- 
nam war,  succumbed  to  kidney  and  heart 
failure  foUowlng  a  unnory  tract  infection 
that  hospitalized  him  last  Wednesday. 

Until  then,  he  bad  been  campaigning  for 
another  term  m  the  Senate  against  Sen.  Boh 
Packwood  (R-Ore.),  who  defeated  Morse  in 
1968  after  a  24-year  tenure  as  a  Republican, 
Independent  and  Democratic  senator. 

A  new  senatorial  candidate  is  to  be  chosen 
by  the  DemocraUc  state  central  committee. 

Morse  is  survived  by  his  widow.  Mildred, 
three  daughters — Nancy  Caa^>beU,  Judith 
Mary  Eaton  and  Amy  Ann  BUlch — sLx  grand- 
children, two  brothers  and  a  sister.  Funerai 
arrangements  are  pending. 


In  his  30  years  In  public  life.  Morse,  whose 
Intellectual  brilliance  was  acknowledged  by 
even  his  most  bitter  critics,  at  varlotis  tlme^ 
served,  supported  and  scorned  every  Presi- 
dent of  both  parties  from  Ftanklln  D.  Roose- 
velt through  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

His  feuds  were  proverbial,  and  o\-er  the 
years  came  to  Include  almost  every  colleague 
In  the  Oregon  congressional  del^atlon  and 
many  of  the  newsmen  who  covered  him. 

Yet  among  those  same  legislators  and  Jour- 
nalists, he  was  respected  as  a  gifted  law- 
maker, with  a  genuine  mastery  of  the  fields 
of  foreign  policy,  education  and  labor  legis- 
lation be  made  his  own. 

At  the  same  time  that  Prcjsldent  Johnson 
was  In  almost  dally  verbal  combat  with 
Morse  over  the  Vietnam  war,  he  chose  the 
Oregonlan  to  floor-manage  his  landmark  ald- 
to-educatton  bill,  and  when  It  was  passed. 
Johnson  fiald,  "No  one  else  coiild  have  done 
it." 

Long  before  It  became  fashionable  for 
other  politicians,  Mor3e  cspciused  the  view 
that  he  would  not  bend  his  personal  phil- 
osophy to  the  needs  of  party  regulartly.  He 
bolted  tbe  Republican  party  In  1952  In  dis- 
gust with  the  Elsenhower -Nixon  campaign, 
served  for  two  years  as  an  independent,  then 
joined  the  Democrats,  only  to  flght  Jt^tx  F. 
Kennedy  for  the  nomination  ol  his  new 
party,  and  to  take  the  early  lead  agalast  the 
Vietnam  policies  of  President  Johnson. 

Describing  his  own  philosophy  as  one  of 
"consntutional  liberalism,"  Morse  said  In  a 
19S3  arUcle  that  he  believed  bis  course  of 
personal  independeuce  was  "the  best  way  I 
c!Kn  challenge  Uie  poUUcal  expediency  of 
both  parties." 

It  was  hlB  fiercely  cuUi>-ated  and  brlBtllng 
Independence— as  well  aa  hla  prescience  on 
Vietnam— that  senators  noted  in  their 
eulogies  yesterday. 

Sen.  Mark  O.  HaiOeld  (R-Orc.),  a  man 
Morw  Jumped  party  Unes  to  endorse  in  1966 
and  against  whom  he  ran  In  1972,  called 
Morse  "a  pollttdan  from  a  unique  mold  and 
an  enigma  to  many  people.  When  oonvlnced 
of  a  position  on  an  Lssue.  he  was  not  swayed 

Sen.  Packwood  said,  "Wayne  Morse  was 
a  mau  of  integrity  and  courage.  He  was  never 
afraid  to  fight  for  his  convictions,"  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.) 
called  him  "a  man  of  fierce  independence." 

Wayne  Lyman  Morse  was  bom  on  a  farm 
outside  Madison,  Wis,  on  Oct.  20,  1900,  and 
as  a  boy  frame  under  the  speU  of  the  great 
Wisconsin  Independents,  the  LaFollettes.  He 
attended  the  University  of  WLsconsln, 
studied  Inw  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  Columbia  University,  and  moved  west  In 
1929  to  Join  the  Unlverelty  of  Or^on  law 
school  faculty.  Less  tban  two  years  later,  at 
30,  he  tjecame  the  yoimgcst  ia«'  school  dean 
111  the  nation. 

His  debut  lu  national  life  came  In  1941. 
when  Roosevelt  chose  Morse,  already  a 
skilled  labor  arbitrator,  as  chairman  of  an 
emergency  board  created  to  head  off  a  na- 
tionwide raUro^d  strike. 

A  marathon  3d-boar  final  bargaining  ses- 
sion after  six  weeks  of  hearings  produced  o 
compromise  settlement  on  Dec.  G,  1941— the 
eve  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

Roosevelt  then  named  him  a  public  mem- 
ber of  the  War  Labor  Board,  where  he  servefl 
for  two  years  until  he  resigned  with  a  char- 
acteristically sharp  attack  on  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  of  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  over  the 
settlement  of  a  coal  dispute.  A  letter  to  Ickes. 
complauilng  about  him  and  Under  Secretary 
Abe  PorUis,  showed  even  then  Morses  master}' 
of  the  acerbic  style  for  which  he  became 
famous: 

"Dear  Mr,  Secretary.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  June  II,  194a.  It  is  in  keep- 
ing with  and  supports  my  low  esteem  of  fou. 
The  attempt  of  you  and  Mr.  Fortas  to  try 
Lo  convict  me,  without  Justl£caclon,  of  de- 
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celvlDg  the  President  In  order  to  divert  at- 
tention from  your  gross  mishandling  of  the 
coal  case  should  be  beneath  you  as  a  Cabinet 
officer  ...  I  deeply  resented  the  'off-the- 
record'  suttcments  which  you  made  at  your 
press  conference  at  the  time  you  announced 
your  scuttling  truce  with  [John  L.l 
Lewis  ..."  ' 

I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  for 
one  In  my  subordinate  position  to  express 
his  complete  lack  of  respect  for  and  confi- 
dence In  men  in  such  high  positions  as  you 
and  Mr.  Fortas  Is  not  In  accordance  with 
government  protocol,  but  I  could  not  have 
done  less  and  kept  faith  with  my  self- 
respect."  Morse  concluded. 

In  1944.  he  was  back  in  Oregon  to  win  his 
first  term  m  the  Senate,  as  a  Republican.  He 
came  back  to  Washington  from  the  campaign 
by  car,  towing  his  two  champion  saddle 
horses,  the  forerunners  of  a  string  of  horses 
and  cattle  he  kept  at  his  farms  in  Marjiand 
and  Oregon. 

In  his  arst  su  months  In  the  Senate,  he 
made  more  speeches  than  aU  the  other  fresh- 
men combined.  The  Senate  reporters  nick- 
named him  "the  Five  O'clock  Shadow,"  m 
grudging  tribute  to  his  habit  of  taking  the 
Senate  floor  each  day  when  all  other  business 
was  finished  to  deliver  himself  of  some  views. 
In  his  first  term,  he  conducted  a  lO-hour 
filibuster  on  behalf  of  President  Truraans 
veto  of  the  Taft-Hartley  labor  act— a  record 
he  more  than  doubled  in  another  speech  In 
IQliS  lasting  22  hours  and  28  minutes. 

But  despite  his  support  of  the  Democratic 
President  on  that  highly  partisan  issue,  Morse 
was  no  ally  of  Truman  s.  He  accused  Truman 
of  "showboating"  on  another  labor  Issue  and 
denounced  him  from  the  platform  in  1946 
aa  the  "head  of  one  of  the  most  corrupt 
political  machines  In  this  country." 

But  after  his  re-election  in  1950,  Morse 
Joined  seven  other  Senate  Republicans  in 
decrying  Sen.  Joseph  R.  McCarthVs  tactics 
in  InvesUgating  alleged  Communists  In  the 
Truman  administration,  and  became  a  major 
Republican  advocate  of  Trumans  clvU  rights 
program. 

In  1951  Morse  suffered  a  broken  Jaw 
when  kicked  by  a  horse  he  was  showing 
at  a  Virginia  fair.  Years  later,  the  Incident 
was  revived  m  the  course  of  a  memorable 
flght  he  had  with  Clare  Boothe  Luce. 

Morse  led  a  Senate  battle  against  her  con- 
firmation as  ambassador  to  Brazil  In  1959 
and  when  she  prevailed,  by  k  lopsided  79- 
to-11  margin,  the  playwright  could  not  re- 
frain from  saying  that  her  difficulties  all 
occurred  because  "some  years  back 
Wayne  Morse  was  kicked  In  the  head  bv  a 
horse." 

Morse  indignantly  returned  to  the  Senate 
floor  to  denounce  "this  slanderer,"  and  three 
days  later  Mrs.  Luce  withdrew  from  the 
post. 

Morse's  transformation  from  maverick 
Republican  to  maverick  Democrat  began 
In  1961,  when  he  announced  early  for  Dwlght 
D.  Eisenhower,  but  warned  that  "If  my  polit- 
ical party  offers  me  a  President  and  a 
platform  m  1952  of  only  isolationist  can- 
dldates.  I  will  take  a  long  walk  ...  I  have 
no  intention  of  placing  party  above  coun- 
try." 

Elsenhower  was.  of  course,  nominated 
but  on  Oct.  18,  1952,  Morse  announced  he 
would  vote  for  Adlai  Stevenson,  because 
"never  have  I  been  so  completely  disillu- 
sioned about  any  man  as  I  am  about  Elsen- 
hower." 

A  week  later,  he  resigned  from  the  Re- 
publican  Party,  and  when  he  returned  to  the 
Senate  In  January,  1953.  he  brought  along 
a  folding  chair,  saying.  "Since  I  haven't 
been  given  any  seat  In  the  new  Senate,  I  de- 
cided to  bring  my  own." 

The  Republicans  quickly  stripped  Morse 
of  his  seniority  on  the  Armed  Services  and 
Labor  committees  and  he  was  made  a  Junior 


member  of  Public  Works  and  the  District 
or  Columbia  committees. 

His  Independence,  vigor  and  combative- 
ness  quickly  made  Morse  a  leading  figure 
in  District  affairs,  and  he  emerged  as  one  of 
the  strongest  congressional  advocated  of 
home  rule  for  the  nation's  capital. 

He  applied  bis  strong  concern  for  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties  to  Washington's 
problems,  vowmg  to  do  his  utmost  to  elim- 
inate racial  segregation  and  deliver  self- 
government  to  the  people  of  the  city. 

Only  days  after  his  reelection  in  1966,  Sen. 
Morse— by  then  one  of  the  hardest-working 
of  Washington's  "city  councllmen"  in  the 
Senate— announced  that  he  wanted  to  stay 
on  the  District  Committee  because  It  pro- 
vided him  a  special  opportunity  for  public 
service. 

Even  in  his  later  years  in  the  Senate, 
when  he  became  absorbed  in  the  Vietnam 
war  opposition,  he  continued  to  devote  long 
hours  to  hearings  and  speeches  on  District 
legislation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  District  sub- 
committee on  health,  education  and  welfare 
matters,  the  senator  constantly— and  often 
bluntly- reminded  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  Capitol  of  his  firm  belief  that  the  bulk 
of  Washington's  problems  were  traceable  to 
the   absence   of  self-government. 

But  Morses  battle  on  behaU  of  home  rule 
for  Washington  did  not  keep  him  from  crit- 
icizing tbe  leadership  at  the  District  Build- 
ing when  he  felt  Improvements  could  be 
effected  there. 

In  the  field  of  education,  he  pressed  for 
many  Improvements  In  the  public  school 
system  and  was  the  Senate  sponsor  of  legu- 
latlon  establishing  Federal  City  College  and 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute. 

In  1964,  Morse  campaigned  hard  for  the 
election  of  Richard  L.  Neuberger  (another 
man  with  whom  he  was  later  to  carry  on 
a  personal  feud)  as  Oregons  first  Democratic 
senator  of  modem  times. 

He  Joined  the  DemocraUc  Party  himself  in 
1955  and  for  the  next  decade  was  the  center 
of  a  series  of  battles  over  environmental, 
natural  resources,  education  and  labor  Issues 
including  the  tideland  oil  fight,  the  Hells 
Canyon  Dam  case,  the  Landnun-GrUHn  labor 
reform  bill  and  a  series  of  struggles  over  fed- 
eral aid  to  education. 

In  1956,  he  won  what  was  perhaps  his 
sweetest  personal  victory  when  he  ran  for 
re-election  as  a  Democrat  and  trounced  Eis- 
enhowers Secretary  of  Interior,  Douglas  Mc- 
Kay, who  had  returned  to  Oregon  in  an  effort 
to  purge  the  renegade  Morse. 

But  four  years  later,  in  1960,  Oregon  Dem- 
ocrats rejected  Morse  in  favor  of  John  F 
Kennedy  m  their  presidential  primary. 

In  1964,  Morse  cast  the  vote  of  which  he 
said  he  was  most  proud  when  he  Joined  the 
late  Ernest  Gruening  of  Alaska  as  the  only 
opponents  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion, the  measure  that  President  Johnson 
took  as  congressional  sanction  for  American 
intervention  in  Vietnam. 

For  the  next  eight  years.  In  office  and  out, 
Morse  traveled  the  country,  tirelessly  argu- 
ing against  the  war. 

In  his  1962  biography  of  Morse,  called  "'The 
Tiger  lu  the  Senate."  Portland  Oregontan 
correspondent  A.  Robert  Smith  (who  himself 
was  periodically  barred  by  an  irate  Morse 
from  entering  the  senator's  office  I  recaUed 
that  Morse  had  once  told  a  Detroit  reporter, 
"I  sometimes  wonder  if  I'm  going  at  this  a 
little  tooharxi." 

"But  then."  the  senator  continued,  "I 
think  of  fUl  the  men  and  women  who  wish 
there  were  Just  one  politician  In  Washing- 
ton who  would  speak  his  mind  and  cast  his 
vote  honesUy  and  freely  with  only  his  con- 
science to  guide  him." 

"Maybe  It's  a  bit  brash  to  asstune  that  I'm 
that  man."  Morse  said,  'but  believe  me,  I'm 
trying  to  be." 
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IProm  the  Washington  Star-News) 
Watn»  Moase  Dies  at  73;  OascoN's  Okeat 
DissErrrra 
(By  Richard  Slusser) 
Former  Sen.  Wayne  L.  Morse,  73,  as  un- 
predictable as  he  was  Incorruptible  during 
his  34  years  In  tbe  Senate  as  a  liberal  Re- 
publican, Independent  and  then  as  a  Demo- 
crat from  Oregon,  died  yesterday  of  kidney 
failure  In  a  Portland  hospital. 

Morse  had  been  campaigning  In  Oregon 
for  the  Senate  seat  he  loat  to  Robert  W. 
Packwood  In  1968.  After  winning  the  Demo- 
cratic primary  two  months  ago  he  was  given 
a  good  chance  to  defeat  Packwood. 

He  entered  the  hospital  five  days  before  his 
death  and  was  being  treated  for  a  urinary 
tract  infection.  He  was  responding  to  anti- 
biotics untu  Sunday  when  the  kidney  fan- 
ure  put  him  on  the  critical  list. 

A  man  of  uncommon  courage  In  opposing 
policies  of  bis  party  or  ills  country  when  he 
felt  the  policy  was  wrong — which  he  often 

regarded  as   wrong  in   an   Immoral   sense 

Morse  Is  parucularly  remembered  for  his 
,Jolmng  with  the  late  Sen.  Ernest  Gruening, 
D-Alaska,  in  casting  the  only  two  votes  in 
Congress  opposing  the  Gulf  of  TVjnkln  reso- 
lution which  aUowed  the  Johnson  admUiis- 
tratlon  to  widen  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Morse's  Intemperate  remarks  received 
many  Interpretations:  he  could  surprise 
presidents  with  his  tirades,  and  they  real- 
ized. In  the  words  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
that  he  was  a  "man  who  has  never  been 
afraid  to  say  what  he  thinks."' 

In  one  of  his  most  publicized  outbursts  of 
opposition,  Morse  fought  the  nomlnatloa  of 
Clare  Boothe  Luce  for  ambassador  to  Brazil 
Although  she  eventually  was  confirmed— but 
resigned  before  ever  serving  m  the  post  Mrs 
Luce  said  that  her  uoublea  with  Morse  ran 
back  to  the  time  when  he  was  kicked  In  the 
head  by  a  horse. 

Morse,  who  was  kicked  by  a  horse  In  1961 
and  suffered  a  broken  jaw,  retorted  that  her 
remark  was  "part  of  an  old  pattern  of  mental 
lnsta"3lllty  on  her  part." 

Morse  long  battled  for  home  rule  for  the 
District  and  during  his  years  on  the  Senate 
District  Committee  took  a  particular  mterest 
in  the  city's  affairs,  especially  in  education 
He  was  assigned  to  the  District  Committee 
as  a  penalty  assignment  after  bolting  the 
Republican  party  and  becoming  an  Inde- 
pendent. Although  he  was  one  of  the  early 
senators  backing  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower  for 
their  party's  presidential  nomination— partly 
because  he  felt  that  nomination  of  the  late 
Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio  would  be  a  back- 
ward step  for  the  party— Morse  refused  to 
support  Eisenhower  after  the  convention  His 
beliefs  as  a  Republican,  he  said,  "no  longer 
prevail  in  a  Republican  Party  dominated  by 
reactionaries  running  a  captive  general  for 
president." 

For  punishment.  Republicans  stripped  him 
of  tw3  Important  Senate  committee  posts- 
Labor  and  Armed  Ser\-ices— and  placed  him 
on  the  District  Committee,  where  he  was  to 
become  the  loudest  advocate  of  home  rule  a 
cause  in  which  he  would  not  compromise  to 
watered-down  versions. 

However,  he  cMd  gain  for  the  District  a 
public  college  b^  compromising  with  Bou'e 
members  who  wknted  a  vocational  Institu- 
tion. Aiid  In  thrf  final  bill  that  compromise 
resulted  In  thc(clty  having  both— Federal 
City  College  andNtsshlngton  Technical  In- 
stitute. \ 

He  next  got  lani/grant  sutus  and  federal 
endowment  for  Federal  aty  College  and  an 
assignment  for  the  college  to  run  a  federal- 
ly financed  extension  service  In  the  com- 
naunlty. 

Morse  also  was  successful  In  fighting  for 
higher  teacher  salaries  here  as  well  as  an 
elected  school  board  and  was  a  watchdog 
over  the  poUce  and  the  Dlstrtcfa  Ucensea 
ana  inspections  department. 
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Oft*n  he  nroitid  rise  early  mid  drive  from 
hu  Apartment  In  the  DUtztct  to  his  Pooles- 
\ine.  Md-,  farm  and  feed  his  prize  livestock. 
He  alio  liked  to  go  to  the  farm  after  an 
'■■c^au.>ung  day  tn  the  Senate  for  relaxatlon. 
MoTise  was  a  descendant  of  John  Morse. 
who  came  to  America  from  England  in  1639 
md  later  «-aa  a  fonnder  of  New  Haven. 
Conn.  Bom  on  a  farm  near  Madlaon  Wl»..  he 
«-a»  a  product  of  that  part  of  the  country 
nlitch  has  given  the  nation  a  number  of  out- 
standing populists  like  the  Progressive.  Rob- 
ert M.  LaPolIette.  and  Democrat  WUlUm 
Jennings  Bryan  and  Republican  Oeorge  W. 
Morris. 

Morse  attended  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin where  be  majored  In  labor  economics  but 
also  won  a  medal  In  debating.  He  also  was  the 
coach  of  the  imiverslty's  deijatlng  team  and 
an  instructor  in  argumentation. 

He  continued  studying  and  teaching  at 
Wisconsin  until  receiving  his  law  degree  In 
1928,  when  he  went  to  Columbia  University 
on  a  teaching  fellowship.  At  Columbia  be 
was  the  fourth  person  to  receive  a  doctor  of 
Jurisprudence  degree. 

He  began  his  long  association  with  Oregon 
in  1B29  when  he  aent  there  as  an  assistant 
professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Oregon. 
Within  two  years  he  was  a  full  professor  and 
dean  of  the  law  school:  at  the  age  of  31  he 
was  the  youngest  dean  of  a  standard  law 
school  in  the  country. 

He  helped  raise  the  law  school's  standing 
so  much  that  In  1932  be  was  appointed  dean 
and  director  of  law  for  Oregon's  higher  edu- 
cation system. 

In  the  Ut«  1930s  he  was  a  special  assistant 
to  the  U.S.  attorney  general,  supervising  a 
staff  of  about  2.000  employees  in   a  study 
\  criminal  law  admliilstratloii  In  the  United 


of  cr 
sUti 


'With  his  training  in  labor  economics  a'.id 
law  Morse  became  a  labor  arbitrator,  first  In 
Oregon  and  from  193d  to  1942  as  the  Labor 
Department's  Pacific  Coast  arbitrator  of  dis- 
putas  between  shipowners  and  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  aiid  Warehousemen's 
Union. 

Morse  became  one  uf  the  country's  leading 
arbitrators  and  was  prominent  on  mediation 
boards  settling  a  number  of  important  dis- 
putes. When  the  National  War  I,Bbor  Board 
itras  created  in  1942  he  was  named  to  the 
board  as  tiie  public  member. 

He  resigned  from  the  board  in  1944  because 
he  felt  John  L.  Lewis  and  bis  United  Mine 
Workers  received  too  many  concessions.  As 
public  member  of  the  board  Morse  vigor- 
ously opposed  any  settlement  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute a'bich  in  his  Judgment  compromised 
the  standing  of  the  board. 

He  soon  returned  to  Oregon  and  entered 
the  Republican  senatorial  race  and,  surpris- 
ing many,  defeated  Sen.  Rulus  C.  Holman  In 
the  primary.  Morse  said  Holman  was  a  "dan- 
gerous isolationist"  and  Holman  countered 
tiiat  Morse,  with  his  organized  labor  support, 
was  a  "New  Deal  carpet  bagger. ' 

During  his  first  term  he  supported  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  the  Bretton  Woods 
monetary  agreement  bill,  aid  to  Qreeoe,  Tm-- 
iiey  and  to  Europe,  the  North  AtianUc  Secu- 
rity Pact  and  federal  aid  to  education.  He 
opposed  a  tlOO  mililou  loan  to  Spain  and  the 
Taft-Hartley  labor  bllL 

Although  be  voted  for  an  antl-Qlibuster 
ruling  of  Vice  President  Alben  w.  Barkley  In 
1949.  Morse  set  an  ail-time  record  of  23  hours 
and  2C  minutes  of  continuous  speaking  in 
tile  Senate  in  1953  in  his  opposition  to  the 
udelanda  bill.  "I  stopped  when  1  did  because 
I  finished  all  I  wanted  to  say,"  he  explained. 
Morse  was  known  for  his  lerboalty  and 
could  speak  for  great  periods  of  time  with- 
out oauuscripu.  "When  I  was  teaching 
aUiool,"  he  said.  "I  learned  that  one  of  the 
best  tools  I  had  was  repetitkin.  And  I  found 
that  I  had  to  adjust  the  amount  of  repeti- 
tion to  the  capacity  of  the  class  to  leam. 


"You  may  have  noticed  I  sometimes  seem 
to  repeat  myself  a  great  deal  in  my  speeches 
to  my  8enat»  colleagues." 

Morse's  Bkif;an  when  be  first  ran  for  the 
Senate  was  "principle  above  pollUcs. "  a  slo- 
gan tliat  he  maintained  basically  the  same 
ditrlng  his  last  campaign; 

"i  shall  work  and  fight  for  the  restoration 
of  integrity  in  our  government." 

Morse  believed  that  Americans  bad  lost 
their  faith  in  Congress  as  well  as  in  the  eae- 
cutlve  branch's  leadernhlp.  He  lost  faith  m 
the  ekecuuve  branch  himself,  particularly  In 
President  Johnson's  policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 
In  19G«  Morse  said  he  personally  would 
lead  a  fight  against  Johnson's  reuoinlnation 
in  1968  unless  Johnson  took  a  sharp  turn  in 
foreign  policy.  "The  OS.  sbonld  stop  play- 
ing its  unilateral  role  around  the  world," 
he  said.  "We  can't  police  the  world." 

He  liad  campaigned  for  Johnson  In  1964 
in  14  states  and  was  surprised  by  Johnson's 
war  policy:  "I  didn't  have  the  slightest  idea 
ho  would  out-GoIdwater  Ooidwater." 

Morse  blamed  "nobody  but  Johnson  for 
our  predicament  in  Vietnam."  "He's  power- 
mad."  be  said.  "He  wants  to  tie  all  things 
to  all  men.  and  he  can't  and  he's  worried." 
Opposed  to  U.S.  invoh-emcnt  In  the  Viet- 
nam war  as  being  immoral  and  against  In- 
ternational law.  Morse  remarked  after  the 
American  Bar  Association's  house  of  dele- 
gates passed  a  resolution  declaring  the  UJi. 
position  in  Vietnam  legal: 

"Apparently  what  the  ABA  needs  is  a  fresh- 
man refresher  course  In  International  law." 
His  opposiuon  to  the  war  u'as  credited  with 
helping  Packwood  defeat  him  in  1968.  He 
later  ran  against  Sen.  litark  Hatfield.  R-Ore.. 
and  was  defeated. 

Yesterday  when  Hatfield  announced 
Morse's  death  to  the  Senate  be  said  that  the 
late  senator's  "early  prophecies  and  warn- 
ings about  Vietnam  were  such  that  we  all 
owe  him  a  great  debt." 

Alter  bis  last  term  ended  in  the  Senate 
Morse  was  the  guest  of  honor  in  a  Wayne 
Morse  appreciation  night  here.  After  many 
tributes  were  paid  him  Morse  spoke  of  bis 
future  aaay  from  the  Senate:  "I  still  dedi- 
cate myself  to  those  causes  so  long  as  I  live 
.  .  .  When  taps  sound.  I  wlU  die  with  my 
boots  on;  I  will  never  know  the  meaning  ol 
retirement." 

He  leaves  ills  wife,  the  former  Mildred 
Donwie.  and  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Nancy 
Campbell.  Mrs.  Judith  Eaton  and  Mrs.  Amy 
Billch,  two  brothers,  a  sister  and  six  grand- 
children. 

Mr.  J.wrrs.  On  yesterday  I  was  ne- 
cessarily absent  from  the  Senate  when 
a  number  of  Senators  expressed  their 
feelings  in  terms  of  a  memorial  about 
■Wayne  Morse. 

Mr.  President,  he  was  one  of  tlie  most 
gifted  men  I  have  ever  knon'n,  one  of 
the  most  dedicated  and  patriotic.  He  lit- 
erally expended  his  life  in  the  public 
.service,  especially  because  of  the  effort 
he  threw  into  his  opposition  to  the  'Viet- 
nam war.  in  which  he  really  had  a  sense 
of  prescience  as  well  as  a  sense  of  na- 
tional dedication. 

I  worked  with  Wayne  Moi'se  also  in  a 
particular  matter  which  he  felt  cost  him 
his  seat  here,  and  that  was  an  effort  to 
deal  with  the  national  paralysis  result- 
ing from  strikes,  or  the  threat  of  It  In 
given  transportation  strikes.  He  knew  the 
cost  in  political  terms  and  was  ready  to 
pay  it.  In  his  case,  he  actually  did  pay 
it.  in  his  own  estimation. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise.  In  friendship  and 
In  sorrow  and  in  tribute  to  his  memory 
and  to  his  family,  to  express  my  admira- 
tion and  my  affection  for  my  colleague 


in  arms  here,  who  served  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  of  which  I  was  the  rank- 
ing member,  and  for  whom  I  had  the 
deepest  regard  and  the  highest  admira- 
tion. 


MESSAOK  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Rouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
has  passed  the  bill  i  HJl.  6485 1  to  amend 
the  tobacco  marketing  quota  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  Bn.L  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  6485)  to  amend  the 
tobacco  marketing  quota  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGENCY 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  »1th  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  7071  to  establish 
a  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  to  es- 
tablish an  Independent  Consumer  P«j- 
tectlon  Agency,  and  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  grants,  in  order  to  protect  and 
serve  the  Interests  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
iNTYBEi.  The  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  'WTLLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  distinguished  floor  leader 
desire  to  call  up  an  amendment  before 
my  remarks? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  as  1 
understand,  the  order  of  business  would 
be  committee  amendment  No.  3.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  will  explain  the  amendment  In 
30  .seconds  and  then  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,   as  follows: 

On  page  67  strike  out  lines  20  and  21 
and  on  line  25  strike  out  the  word  "and": 
renumber  the  succeeding  sections;  anil 
Inseit  the  following  new  section  (3) : 

(3)  if  the  complainant  requests  that  his 
identity  be  protected,  his  complaint  shati 
not  be  maintalneu  lor  public  inspection  and 
copying. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  prohibit  the  CPA  from 
making  available  to  the  public  a  con- 
sumer complaint  wherein  the  complain- 
ant has  requested  that  his  identity  be 
kept  secret.  Before  the  committee 
amendment,  CPA  could  publicly  disclose 
a  complaint  submitted  in  confidence,  al- 
though the  complainant's  identity  was 
not  dl.sclosed. 

I  believe  tliii  amendment  had  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  entire  mem- 
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bership  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  I  support  the 
.imendment. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
f  i^oni  Virginia. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  2  minutes  to  me  in  order  to 
call  up  a  conference  report? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Slff-rnilJACKINC    ACT    OF    1974 CONFERFNCC 

REPORT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  S.  39,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Mc- 
INTYREI.  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  tlie  dis- 
.-■ereeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
smendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  is.  39) 
lo  amend  tlie  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  lo 
provide  a  more  effective  program  to  prevent 
aircraft  piracy,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
iigreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
llielr  respective  Houses  this  report,  signed  by 
a  majority  of  the  conferees. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
lerence  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(Tlie  conference  report  Is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Conores- 
siONAL  Record  of  July  15,  1974,  at  paires 
H6497-H6504.) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate  that, 
after  almost  2  years  of  tedious  and  some- 
times fruitless  efforts,  the  Senate  and 
House  have  agieed  on  an  antihijacktag 
measuie  designed  to  more  fully  pro- 
tect the  public  from  aerial  crime  air- 
craft piracy,  and  terrorism. 

My  subcommittee  on  aviation  began 
working  on  this  serious  problem  in  the 
summer  of  1972  as  a  new  wave  of  hi- 
jacking and  extortion  attempts  gripped 
the  world's  air  transportation  system.  It 
should  be  noted  that  only  after  our  com- 
mittee had  created  new  and  tough  antl- 
hljacklng  legislation  which  passed  the 
Senate  on  September  21.  1972,  that  the 
admhiistration  Anally  adopted  its  own 
program  to  deal  with  the  dangerous  sit- 
uation. The  administr.'ttion  was  finally 
stirred  to  action  after  months  of  lethargy 
by  the  spectacular  and  nearly  cata- 
.strophlc  hijacking  of  a  Southern  Airways 
Jet  in  November  of  1972  which  almost 
ended  in  ti'agedy. 

Briefly.  Mr.  President,  the  conference 
report  befoie  us  today  enacts  into  law 
the  tough  antlhijacking  program  that 
has  been  in  effect  at  our  Nation's  air- 
ports since  early  in  1973  and  which 
Keeks  to  B.ssure  that  danrerous  criminals 
do  not  cany  de.-dly  weapons  aboai-d  air- 
craft with  which  Uiey  could  accomplish 
a  liijackuig. 

Second,  tlie  bill  modifies  u,S.  law  to 
bring  it  into  conformity  with  the  terms 
of  The  Hague  AntihlJacMng  Treaty  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party.  The 
treaty  provides  for  the  return  of  hi- 
jackers lo  the  nation  in  whose  teriltai-v 


a  hijacking  has  occurred  regardless  of 
where  in  the  world  the  hijacker  is  found 
01-.  in  the  alternative,  for  prosecution  of 
the  offender  by  the  nation  m  which  he  Is 
found. 

Mr.  President.  S.  39  represents  the 
first  legislaUon  to  pass  Uie  Congress  in 
more  than  a  decade  dealing  with  the  hi- 
jacking phnomenon.  We  can  take  com- 
fort in  the  fact  that  since  the  adminis- 
tration belatedly  acted  In  1973,  the  pro- 
gram in  effect  at  the  Nation's  airports 
has  been  effective  in  preventing  hiiack- 
inrs.  This  progiam  Is  the  heart  of  our 
bill. 

With  passage  of  S.  39  into  law,  I  am 
confident  that  the  recent  record  of  suc- 
cess will  continue. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1973. 1  voted  for  S.  39,  now  called 
the  Antlhijacking  Act  of  1974.  At  that 
time,  tiie  bill  contained  no  death  penaltv 
provision.  It  was  my  conviction  then,  as 
it  is  today,  that  strong  law  enforcement 
measures  are  needed  to  curb  the  incidents 
of  hijacking  and  avoid  the  terrible  ri.sk 
to  human  life  wliich  such  acts  create. 

However,  after  the  bill  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  sent  to  the  House,  a  cap- 
ital punislunent  provision  was  included 
In  the  bill.  This  provision  resembles  S. 
1401.  the  death  penalty  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  March  of  this  .vear.  My  vote 
against  that  bill  and  my  opposition  now 
to  S.  39  reflect  my  belief  that  the  death 
penalty  is  wrong  both  in  principle  and 
as  it  is  imposed  In  the  United  States  to- 
day. 

In  addition  to  the  mental  suffeiing 
which  the  death  penalty  inflicts  on  de- 
fendants. Its  imposition  constitutes  a 
public  denial  of  the  sanctity  of  human 
life  which  can  only  have  a  bi-utaliztng 
effect  on  our  society.  Not  only  Is  the  death 
penalty  wrong  in  principle,  in  my  view 
but  its  Imposition  has  resulted  in  the 
execution  of  a  disproportionate  nimiber 
of  poor  people  and  minority  members  a 
situation  which  I  believe  to  be  untenable 
and  unavoidable  as  long  as  the  death 
penalty  remains  in  existence.  Even  under 
the  provision  Included  In  S.  39.  I  believe 
the  danger  exists  that  a  jury  would  make 
a  different  interpretation  of  what  facts 
constitute  a  mitigating  or  aggravating 
factor  when  a  rich  white  person  was  in- 
volved than  when  a  poor  black  person 
was  the  defendant.  Statistics  have  shown 
that  Uiroughout  the  history  of  the  death 
penalty  in  the  United  States  it  has  by 
and  large,  been  the  poor  and  minorities 
who  have  been  executed. 

It  is  my  belief  that  provisions  such  as 
t!iose  cont<iined  In  S.  39  which  provide 
for  juiT  discretion  in  determining  what 
facts  constitute  miUgating  and  aggra- 
vatinij  factors,  also  raise  serious  consti- 
tutional questions  m  light  of  those 
opinions  in  Purraan  against  Georgia 
which  held  that  discretionary  imposition 
of  the  deatli  penalty  constituted  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  in  violation  of 
the  eighth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  March  of  this  year,  when  S.  1401 
came  before  the  Senate.  I  inti-oduced  a 
number  of  amendments  to  It.  several  for 
the  pui-pose  of  diminishing  the  possibility 
of  tiior  m  tlie  impcsitlon  of  the  death 
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penalty  and  one  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  hves  of  individuals  held  as  hostages 
in  the  commis.sion  of  kidnapings  and  hi- 
jackings. None  of  these  provisions,  which 
passed  in  the  Senate,  are  included  in  S. 
39.  It  is  my  liope  that  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  in  favor  of  capital 
punishment  but  who  supported  m" 
amendments  to  S.  1401,  will  todav  cast 
their  votes  BBaliisl  S.  39.  because  of  the 
absence  of  those  safeguards. 

Although  I  realize  that  sentiment  in 
Congress  today  favors  some  form  of  the 
death  penalty.  I  would  hope  tliat  in  the 
future,  those  who  looked  to  it  as  a  simple 
solution  to  our  law  enforcement  prob- 
lems will  come  to  realize  that  the  bru- 
talizing effect  it  lias  on  society  far  out- 
weighs whatever  deterrence  it  mijhl 
iJiovide. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  lh» 
Senate  is  considering  the  conference  ic- 
port  on  8.  39.  the  so-called  Antihijack- 
,ing  Act  of  1974.  Obviously,  all  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  strongly  support  effoits  to 
Pi'otect  passengers  on  airplanes  from 
terrorists'  kidnapings.  Stringent  meas- 
ures are  needed  to  prevent  such  danger- 
ous crimes  whenever  possible  and  to  pun- 
ish appropriately  those  who  do  manage 
lo  commit  tliem. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  confer- 
ence report  includes  the  death  iwnalu 
pi-ovision  provided  for  in  the  House  ver- 
sion of  this  bill.  As  my  colleagues  know 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  capital  pun- 
ishment is  »Tong,  that  it  is  unjustified 
and  bad  legislative  policy,  whatever  tlK 
cotutitutional  aiguments  a hich  migiil  be 
mustered  for  or  against  a  particular  bill 
The  Senate  has  recentb  had  occastcn 
to  review  the  entire  question  of  capita! 
punishment,  several  months  ago,  when 
we  passed  S.  1401.  wlilch  provides  for  the 
pmiishiuent  of  death  in  a  vaiiety  of  situ- 
litlons. 

It  would  probably  serve  little  uoinl 
here  to  rehearse  all  the  arguments 
.igainst  the  death  penalty  which  thos?  ol 
us  opposed  to  capital  punishment  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  on  that  occasion. 

Bi'lefly,  as  we  indicated  then,  there  i- 
simply  no  evidence  that  the  death  pen- 
alty deters  any  criminal  behavior  more 
than  a  life  sentence  would.  Of  course,  an;. 
punishment  has  .some  deterrent  value  No 
one  argues  that  the  death  penalty  does 
not  deter.  But  the  question  Is  whether 
the  uniquely  harsh  and  Irreversible  im- 
pact of  execution  protldes  siifflcientlv 
more  dclenence  than  impiisonmcni  to 
justify  the  ultimate  penalty. 

.^s  I  stated  when  we  considered  S.  UO! 
v.e  know  that  mistakes  will  be  made  niitJ 
tliat  innocent  men  will  be  condemned  to 
death  tlirough  human  error  We  know 
that  those  who  have  been  sentenced  to 
death  overwhehningly  have  been  tlic 
poor,  raenibei's  of  niinoiltles.  and  tJie  un- 
popular. 

In  America,  rich,  white  Americans 
.simply  are  not  given  the  death  penalt- 
In  America.  I'aclal  hostility  and  onxietv 
over  personal  safety  are  tragically  inter- 
twined by  both  events  and  design.  Each 
of  us  can  ask  ourselves  whether  we  reallv 
believe  this  discriminatory  Imposition  in 
practice  would  be  eliminated  by  any  bill 
other    than    an    absolutely    mandatoiy 
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one — which  is  unacceptable  for  ether 
reasons. 

Third,  pi-emeditated  execution  itself 
undermines  our  efforts  to  teach  the 
sanctity  of  life.  In  addition,  the  brutal- 
izing effect  of  the  barbaric  suffering 
executions  still  involve  is  recognized  by 
our  insistence  that  the  condemned  be 
killed  in  private.  The  logical  way  to 
insure  a  deterrent  effect  would  be  to 
execute  them  publicly  in  the  city  square. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarlcs.  the  introductory  portion  of  my 
separate  \iews  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  S.  1401  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 
'See exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  HART.  Although  the  Senate  did 
pass  S.  1401.  it  was  amended  in  several 
respects  to  make  it  somewhat  less 
onerous.  It  reduces  at  least  slightly,  the 
chances  of  executions  by  mistake  or 
where  the  circumstances  called  for  a 
lesser  punishment,  even  assuming  the 
propriety  of  the  death  penalty  in  some 
situations. 

For  example,  under  S.  1401.  there  are 
detailed  provisions  for  appellate  review 
of  the  death  sentence  procedure. 
Further,  the  '  aggra\-ating  circum- 
stances," which  must  be  present  before 
tlie  death  penalty  can  be  impoeed.  must 
be  found  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  provisions  of 
S.  1401  specifying  those  'mitigating  cir- 
cumstances" which  preclude  the  death 
penalty  are  to  be  "liberally  construed." 
S.  1401.  as  amended,  also  contains  the 
provision  to  permit  the  Attorney  General 
to  seek  the  safe  release  of  hostages  by 
indicating  that  such  release  should  be 
considered  a  mitigating  factor. 

8,  39.  as  reported  by  the  conference 
committee,  does  not  even  contain  these 
slight  concessions  to  the  terrible  ri&ks  of 
pia>ing  God  with  tlie  lives  of  our  fellow 
human  beings. 

But  these  differences.  Mr.  President, 
only  imderline  the  more  fundamental 
problems  I  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  with  both  measures.  I  only  take 
some  small  confort  in  my  conviction  that 
the  day  is  not  far  off  when  America  will 
decide  that  we  are  a  mature  and  rational 
enough  nation  to  relegate  executions  to 
the  dust  bin  of  history. 

Exhibit    1 
Additional   Views   or  Ma.   Habi 
tTo  accompany  the  Report  of  the  Siibcom- 
mlttee  on  Crimloal  Laws  on  S-  1401,  a  bill 
to  provide  a  revised  federal  death  penalty) 

I.     IWTRODL'CTION 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Furman  v 
Georgia.  408  U5.  238  (1972).  casts  severe 
doubt  on  the  constitutionality  of  existing 
death  penalty  statutes.  In  response,  the  Pres- 
ident has  proposed  a  new  death  penalty. 

The  constitutionality  of  S.  1401.  lt*iU.  is 
micletu-.  n  constitutional,  S.  1401  would  still 
be  bad  legislation — unwise  and  unjustified. 

While  I  lavof  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
men-„  1  appreciate  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
favor  retaining  a  carefully  circumscribed 
death  penalty.  But  et-en  asauining  that  a 
well-drafted  bill  might  be  capable  of  Impos- 
"ig  deaih  only  in  appropriate  clrctimstancea. 


S.  1401  Is  not  such  a  bUl.  It  Is  likelv  to  pro- 
duce bof/t  unjust  executions,  in  some  cases, 
and  Jury  acquittals  of  guilty  murderers,  in 
others.  Moreover,  a,  would  weaken  the  ability 
of  police  to  rescua  hostages. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  oppose  passaee  of 
S    1401.  »"™«e. 

Part  II  of  these  views  summarizes  the 
background  of  S.  1401  and  Its  proposed 
scheme  Part  m  examines  the  general  case 
made  for  retaining  capital  punishment  Part 
IV,  assumes  that  some  form  of  acceptable 
death  penalty  might  be  drafted  to  apply  In 
appropriate  cases,  and  examines  the  defects 


under  18  years  of  age;  his  participation  was 
peripheral:  his  capacity  to  appreciate  the 
wrongfulness  of  his  conduct  or  to  conform 
his  conduct  to  the  law  is  "significantly  im- 
paired"; he  acted  under  unusual  and  sub- 
stantial duress:  or  (where  death  actuaUy  re- 
sults) the  risk  of  death  was  not  foresee- 
able. 

Two  groups  of  aggravating  circumstances 
are  enumerated. 

In  the  case  of  "national  security"  crimes, 
they  are  that  the  defendant  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  similar  capital  crime:  or  know- 

l^gly  created  a  grave  risk  of  substantial  dan- 

oi  the  particular  approach  taken  by  S.  1401.     ger  to  the  national  security;   or  knowingly 


DACKGROOND  AKD  OPEaaTIOI*   OF  S.   1401 

Tlie  Committee  report  outlines  the  deci- 
sion in  Furman.  Briefly,  a  five-four  majority 
held  that  the  death  penalty,  as  Imposed  un- 
der the  procedures  before  the  Court,  con- 
stituted "cruel  and  unusual  punishment"  In 
violation  of  the  Eighth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments. 

The  full  Import  of  the  decision  Is  unclear. 
Each  justice  in  tlie  majority  wrote  a  separate 
opinion.  Justices  Brennau  and  Marshall 
found  execution  a  per  se  violation  of  the 
Eighth  Amendment.  Justice  Douglas  found 
he  did  not  have  to  reach  that  question  and 
held  only  that  the  present  system's  dis- 
criminatory impact  made  the  punishment 
"cruel  and  unusual "  But  there  are  strong 
indications  he  would  Join  Justices  Brennan 
and  Marshall  in  striking  down  any  death 
penalty. 

Accordingly,  attention  has  focused  on  Jus- 
tices Stewart  and  White  as  the  critical  votes 
for  any  statute  which  the  Court  might  up- 
hold. Both  stressed  the  rarity  of  Imposition 
and  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  it  was 
imposed. 

Following  Furman,  the  search  commenced 
for  a  death  penalty  which  might  be  made  ac- 
ceptable to  a  majority  of  the  Court.  Several 
States  have  taken  the  straightforward  ap- 
proach of  o  "mandators'"  death  penalty.  Ex- 
ecution would  be  automatic  for  an  enumer' 


created  a  grave  risk  of  death  to  another 
person. 

For  other  capital  offenses,  there  must  be  a 
homicide  and  a  finding  that 

The  homicide  was  committed  In  the  course 
of  committee  treason,  espionage,  sabotage. 
skyjackhig.  kidnaping,  arson,  escape  from 
custody;  or 

The  homicide  was  committed  In  an  espe- 
claUy  heinous,  cruel  or  depraved  manner. 

The   homicide   was  committed   for  gain: 

The  victim  was  a  President.  Vice  Presi- 
dent. President-elect  or  Vice  President-elect, 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  visiting  head  of  state 
or  high  foreign  official,  federal  !aw  enforce- 
ment officer  (broadly  defined)  or  federal  cor- 
rections officer,  killed  while  performing  his 
duties  or  because  of  his  official  status. 

The  Committee  Report  defends  S.  1401 
on  two  levels.  First,  the  report  reasserts  the 
traditional  grounds  for  retaining  the  death 
penalty:  that  It  Is  necessary  (1)  to  deter 
other  murders;  (2)  to  indicate  society's  con- 
demnation of  heinous  acts:  and  (3)  to  in- 
capacitate murders  so  they  cannot  strike 
again. 

Proponents  of  S.  1401  also  claim  it  meets 
the  constitutional  and  policy  pitfalls  raised 
m  Furman.  They  suggest  that  unlike  other 
approaches,  It  is  a  fair,  rational  syatem 
which  would  permit  execution  only  In  ap- 
propriate cases  and  would  avoid  the  dangers 
of  Jury  nulllAcation.  I  believe  S.  1401  would 


aied  list  of  offenses;  anyone  convicted  of  one     **°  "either.  And,  of  course.  I  challenge  the 


of  these  offftnses  would  be  killed.  regardle!>s 
of  the  circumstances. 

The  problem  with  this  approach  Is  obvious. 
There  Is  no  room  at  aU  for  the  Jury  to  con- 
sider mitigating  circumstances  or  to  exercise 
any  mercy.  Such  a  Draconian  law  not  only  re- 
volts our  se:i8e  of  Justice,  but  also  would  pro- 
duce jury  ■nullification"  through  either  con- 
viction for  a  lesser-included  offense  or  out- 
right acnulttal.  Indeed.  It  was  because  of  this 
nulimcatlon  problem  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury— as  society's  .sens©  of  Justice  evolved — 
that  mniidatorv  death  penalties  largely  were 
abandoned  for  the  modern  discretlonarv  ap- 
proach. 

Apart  from  the  Impact  of  Jury  nullification 
on  law  enforcement,  the  barbaric  nature  of 
strict  mandatory  death  penalties  was  well 
summed  up  by  Justice  Blackmun  in  his  Fyr- 
man  dLsseut 

Such  legislation  Is  regressive  and  of  an 
antique  mold.  lor  it  eliminates  the  element 
of  mercy  hi  the  imposition  of  punishment. 
I  thought  we  had  passed  beyond  that  point 
m  our  criminology  long  ago.  (Id.  at  413,) 

S  1401.  then.  i&  an  answer  offered  to  both 
Furman  and  the  cririclsm  of  mandator  pen- 
alue* 

Provisions  of  S.  140t 
How  would  S.  1401  work?  The  bill  specifies 
a  list  of  mitigating  and  aggravating  factors 
the  Jury  may  consider,  but  does  not  permit 
discretion  to  weigh  those  factors  or  to  con- 
sider others.  If  any  mitigating  factor  Is 
found,  death  is  precluded.  If  no  mitigating 
factor  is  found  and  any  one  of  the  aggravat- 
ing factors  Is  present,  the  sentence  must  be 
death. 


basic  case  advanced  for  retninlng  the  death 
penalty. 

in.     THE     C.\SE     AGAINST    CAPfTAL     t>UMSRMeMT 

The  reasons  why  I  find  the  arguments  for 
capital  punishment  unconvlnring  can  be 
briefly  summarized.  They  are  examined  in 
more  detaU  in  the  appendix  to  these  views. 

What  do  we  know  about  capital  punish- 
ment? We  do  know  that  mistakes  wUl  be 
made  through  human  error  and  Innocent 
men  condemned  to  die.  The  ComuUttee  claim 
that  this  danger  has  passed  Is  unconvincing. 

Second,  we  know  that  those  who  have  been 
sentenced  to  death  have  overwhelmln^y 
been  the  poor,  the  minority  member,  and 
the  unpopular.  Rich,  white  Americans  simply 
are  not  given  the  death  penalty.  In  Amer- 
ica, racial  hostility  and  anxiety  over  personal 
safety  are  tragically  intertwined  by  both 
evenu  and  design.  Each  of  us  can  ask  our- 
selves whether  we  really  believe  this  dis- 
criminatory Imposition  In  practice  would  he 
elimniated  by  any  bill  other  than  an  ab- 
solutely mandatory  one— which  is  unaccep- 
table for  other  reasons. 

Third,  the  very  act  of  premeditated  execu- 
tion is  Itself  a  denial  of  the  sanctity  of  life 
to  which  appeal  is  made  by  proponents  of 
capital  punishment.  While  we  teach  people 
that  life  should  not  be  taken,  executions,  at 
bottom,  teach  that  the  sute  will  sanction 
killing  If  the  benefits  are  sufficient.  Moreover 
executions  today  still  Involve  barbaric  suf- 
fering.' Indeed,  the  brutalizing  effect  of  such 
horror  Is  recognized  by  our  Insistence  that 
men  be  executed  privately,  rather  than  pub- 
licly in  the  city  square.  That  woiUd  be  the 
logical  way  to  ensure  the  purported  deterrent 
effect. 


S    1401  permits  ^consideration  of  onlv  five      

mlMffutlng    clrcuin-itancei^;    the    offender   is'"'"^  Too! notes  at  end  of  article. 
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There  have  also  been  cases  of  "suicide  mur- 
ders" induced  by  the  existence  of  the  death 
[penalty:  that  is.  persons  who  wanted  to  take 
ihelr  own  lives,  but  were  unable  to  do  to  and 
therefore  kUled  so  they  would  In  turn  be 
killed  by  the  state.- 

Surely.  In  light  of  these  considerations, 
this  awesome  ultimate  penalty  by  which  we 
}.lay  God  can  be  Justified  only  by  some  sig- 
nificant demonstration  that  It  Is  needed  to 
I  rotect  human  life  where  other  punishments 
would  fall.  While  those  who  favor  the  death 
penalty  ask  for  conclusive  proof  it  is  not 
necessary,  we  need  ontj/  ask  for  any  substan- 
tial evidence  that  it  is;  none  can  l>e  provided. 
Deterrence 
The  Administration  concedes  that  deter- 
rence Is  the  principal  rationale  for  the  death 
penalty.*  But  Is  It  a  necessorj;  deterrent?  An 
affirmative  answer  to  that  question  requires 
more  than  the  simplistic  observation  that 
since  people  fear  death  most.  It  must  be  an 
effective  deterrent. 

This  appeal  to  "Intuiitve  logic"  often  ob- 
scures the  real  issue.  No  one  disputes  that 
capital  punishment  has  some  deterrent  effect. 
Presumably  all  penalties  do.  That  simply  is 
not  the  question.  The  point  Is  -vhether  it  has 
fl  sufficiently  greater  deterrent  effect  than  life 
imprisonment.  In  other  words.  Is  there  any 
substantial  demonstration  that  a  significant 
number  of  those  murders  who  icould  be  de- 
terred by  any  punishment  would  be  deterred 
by  death,  but  not  by  life  Imprisonment?  If 
not.  how  do  we  Justify  Imposing  the  ulti- 
mate penalty  with  Its  risks  of  Irreversible  in- 
justice and  Us  other  costs  to  society? 

No  compelling  case  has  been  made  that 
death  is  a  greater  deterrent.  The  evidence 
simply  is  not  there.  With  rare  unanimity, 
the  studies  show  no  higher  criminal  homi- 
cide rates  in  states  without  the  death  pen- 
alty than  In  those  which  retain  it.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  possibility  that  fig\ires  of  this 
kind  may  reflect  divergent  social  and  cultiual 
factors  other  than  capital  punishment,  more 
sopbiatlcated  studies  have  compared  the 
rates  In  contiguous  states  where  history, 
geography  and  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions are  similar.  The  resulu  are  the  same. 
There  Is  no  Indication  the  death  penalty 
affects  the  rate  of  criminal  homicide.  Simi- 
larly states  show  no  rise  hi  murders  once 
they  abolish  the  penalty,  nor  a  decline  if  they 
reinstate  it.  The  Committee  critique  of  the 
studies  U  fallacious.' 

Acknowledging  the  absence  of  any  daU  to 
tiupport  the  death  penally,  both  the  Justice 
Department  and  tlie  Subcommittee  Report 
emphasize  instead  "empiiical  evidence"  based 
on  the  personal  Impressions  of  law  enforce- 
ment officials  and  statements  by  individual 
offenders.  These  prove  utile  upon  closer  ex- 
amination. 

One  Administration  witness,  testifying  be- 
fore the  House  Judiciary  CommUtee  cited 
an  American  Bar  Association  study  showing 
instances  in  which  criminals  did  not  carry 
guns,  or  kill  potential  viciUns  because  of 
the  death  penalty.  In  fuct.  no  such  suidy 
C-viais  or  was  ever  made. 

In  a  recent  statement  of  the  Department's 
position.  Attorney  General  Richardson  ad- 
mitted that  it  Is  Impossible  to  show  with 
the  available  statistics  that  capital  punish- 
ment has  a  greater  deterrent  effect  than  life 
tmprlsoiunent,  but  added : 

"SUtements  by  offenders  conceriung  the 
effect  of  the  availability  or  non-avallabtllty 
of  the  death  penalty  upon  their  actions  do 
demonstrate  that  In  certain  Instances  the 
death  penalty  la.  In  fact  a  greater  deter- 
rent." "■ 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment, there  have  been  no  such  reported 
statements  by  offenders,  to  our  knowledge, 
which  actually  "do  demonstrate"   that   the 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


death  penalty  Is  a  superior  deterrent  to  life 
imprisonment.  Not  only  is  the  motive  of 
such  .statements  suspect.  They  do  not  pre- 
clude the  possibility  that  those  offenders 
also  would  have  been  deterred  from  carry- 
ing loaded  weapons,  or  taking  life  by  the 
threat  of  life  Imprisonment  If  that  had  been 
the  highest  penalty  then  available  In  their 
state."  And,  of  course,  the  experience  of 
officials  Is  based  primarily  on  the  statements 
of  offenders. 

The  Attorney  General's  statement  goes  on 
to  add : 

■Moreover,  logic  demonstrates  that  the 
death  penalty  will  have  a  material  deter- 
rent effect  on  some  potential  offenders  In 
some  Instances." 

Examples  are  then  given  of  such  pre- 
meditated crimes  as  kidnapping  and  sky- 
jacking. But  this  la  to  lapse  Into  the  Irrele- 
vant Issue  of  whether  it  is  a  deterrent  at  all, 
rather  than  the  pertinent  question  of 
whether  It  deters  more  than  life  s-'ntences. 
Incapacitating  offenders 
Obviously,  death  does  incapacitate,  with 
finality,  both  those  guilty  of  murder  and 
those  who  might  later  have  been  found  to 
have  been  Innocent.  But  It  often  costs  the 
government  more  to  conduct  a  capital  trial. 
keep  a  man  in  the  special  facilities  on  death 
row.  and  defend  appeals,  and  then  execute 
him.  than  It  would  have  cost  to  have  Im- 
prisoned him  for  life. 

Moreover,  despite  popular  myths  to  the 
contrary,  the  facts  show  that  those  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment  are  no  more 
likely  to  commit  another  killing  than  are 
members  of  the  general  population.  There- 
fore, however  much  our  emotional  reactions 
might  tug  In  the  opposite  direction,  there 
is  no  more  rational  basis  for  executing  some- 
one convicted  of  homicide,  so  that  he  won't 
kill  again,  than  there  Is  to  execute  a  bank 
robber  or  someone  who  has  committed  afi- 
jiault  and  battery,  so  that  he  will  nof  kilJ 
the  next  time. 

Retribution 
It  is  easy  to  be  unfair  to  advocates  of 
capital  punishment  and  to  characterlase  their 
"retribution"  argument  as  a  primitive  desire 
for  blind  vengance.  The  claim  Is  more 
sophisticated.  Their  first  point  Is  that  the 
death  penalty  offers  strong  condemnation 
by  society  of  the  most  heinous  criminal  ac- 
tions, without  which  expression  of  rcynlslon 
ihei-e  would  be  great  pressure  for  private 
reprisals  and  vigilante  Justice.  Proponents 
also  suggest  that  providing  the  mcwt  string- 
ent penally  is  necessary  In  order  to  demon- 
strative the  intensity  with  which  the  act  is 
condemned  and  thereby  reinforce  the  Inter- 
nalized social  restraints  which  help  prevent 
others  from  such  behavior. 

There  is  no  greater  CAidence  of  resort  to 
private  reprisal  or  vigilante  Justice  in  aboli- 
tion states  than  in  those  with  capital  pun- 
ishment. Moreover,  the  argument  Is  a  non- 
scquitur.  To  say  society  can  express  Its  ut- 
most condemnation  only  by  imposing  its 
mo&t  severe  penalty  does  not  necessarily  tell 
us  what  the  upper  limit  of  severity  should 
be — cr  that  It  must  be  the  death  penalty. 
If  life  sentence  witli  no  parole  were  reserved 
for  the  most  heinous  culpable  acts,  then  Im- 
position of  that  penalty  would  likewise  rein- 
force the  community's  internalized  sanc- 
tions. Finally,  the  moat  brutal  murders  are 
quite  often  committed  by  precisely  those  de- 
ranged or  incapacitated  persons  who  are  un- 
likely to  be  executed  in  any  event. 

This.  In  summary,  is  the  case  against  re- 
taining capital  punishment.  It  rebuts  the 
Subcommittee's  assertion  that  "necessary" 
Justifies  the  death  penalty  hi  tlie  Interest  of 
protecting  society." 

But  a  further  word  Is  in  order  In  light  of 
the  Administration's  defense  of  S.  1401.  Even 
if  there  is  more  merit  than  I  have  found  in 
the  det«rrence  and  retribution  accomplish- 
ments of  the  death  penalty,  one  thing  Is 


clear.  Neither  is  plausible  unless  there  is  n 
substantial  likelihood  It  will  be  Imposed. 
Yet  most  homicides  wtU  not  be  capital  of- 
lenses  under  S.  14041.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  repeatedly  emphasLsed  ihat  it 
would  only  apply  in  an  extremely  small 
number  of  instances.' 

In  the  case  of  deterrence,  we  are  concerned 
with  homicidtA  committed  by  rational  per- 
.sons  who  do  premeditate  and  who  include 
in  theh-  calculations  the  poaslblllty  of  cap- 
ture and  punishment.  Are  those  Individuals 
not  likely  to  believe  that  if  caught,  they  can 
establish  one  of  the  mitigating  circum- 
stances In  8.  1401  and  escape  the  death  pen- 
alty? "•  Similarly,  we  have  noted  that  many 
of  the  most  shocking  homicides  will  not 
elicit  the  maximum  condemnation  of  tbe 
law  under  any  but  an  absolutely  mandatory 
death  penalty.  In  short,  e^-en  the  inadequate 
efforts  in  S.  1401  to  prevent  executions  of- 
fensive to  our  conscience  weaken  further 
the  claims  of  deterrence  and  retribution. 

Thus.  S.  1401  underline!-  the  question 
whether  advocates  of  capital  pimlshraent  can 
simultaneously  achieve  lis  retention  In  a 
/  form  which  is  effective,  and  constitutional. 
and  just.  An  examination  of  S.  1401  suggests 
the  answer  may  well  be  In  the  negative:  that 
our  colleagues  either  will  have  to  abandon 
the  death  penalty  or  will  have  to  pass  a  law 
which  Is  constitutionally  defective  or  one 
which  dlsregords  the  palpable  injustices  that 
may  result.'* 

But  this  question  need  not  be  ansuered 
conclusively  before  actmg  on  S.  I40I.  A  sub- 
stantial number  of  our  colleagues  still  favor 
retaining  the  death  penalty  for  narrowly  cir- 
cumscribed situations  If  a  workable,  Just  bill 
can  be  devUed.  The  remainder  of  these  rieirs 
are  particularly  addressed  to  those  Senaton/ 
and  assume  sttch  a  statute  is  both  desirable 
and  attainable.  Even  within  that  framework 
It  Is  clear  that  5.  1401  is  not  tbe  appropriate 
vehicle. 

IV.   I.FClSLATlVi:   DEFEC-TS  OF  S.    M01 

There  are  serious  policy  defects  in  S.  1*01 
It  excludes  considerations  relevant  to  de- 
termining whether  execution  Is  appropriate 
and  poses  a  substantial  risk  of  unjust  exe- 
cution.*:. For  that  reason,  U  also  encourage^! 
Juries  to  acquit  in  the  face  of  clear  evidence 
of  guilt.  And  It  poses  added  dangers  for  those 
taken  hostage  by  criminals. 

Precluding  considerations  of  mitigating 
ct'cumstances 

The  Committee  states  that  to  "preclude 
the  consideration  of  any  mitigating  circum- 
stances that  might  Justify  a  lesser  punisli- 
ment  in  a  particular  case  (vxiuld  be]  ctearlj^ 
unacceptable'.  P.  14.  (Emphasis  added.)  I 
agree.  Yet  by  permitting  the  Jury  to  consider 
only  five  mitigating  factors.  S.  1401  would  dc 
Just  that. 

What  additional  mltlgauug  factors  mlgh: 
be  relevant  In  a  particular  case?  We  need  look 
no  further  than  S.  1.  the  comprehensive 
criminal  code  reform  bin  Introduced  by  three 
distinguished  members  of  the  SubcomniUtee 
Senntr^rs  McCIeJlan,  Ervln  and  Hruiika.  The 
death  penalty  in  that  bill.  Section  ]-*Ei 
includes  several  circumstances  which  go  be- 
yond those  In  S.  1401. 

S.  1401  only  permits  the  Jury  to  consider 
whether  the  defendant  acted  "under  unusual 
and  substantial  duress."  S.  1  permits  the  j\irv 
lo  determine  if: 

1 1 )  The  offender  acted  under  unusual  prvs- 
.^iires  or  Influences  or  under  the  domlnatfon 
of  another  person.  (Emphasis  added.) 

Duress  Involves  coercion.  The  provlsio!i  in 
S.  1.  which  includes  the  impact  of  Influence 
or  domination,  as  well  as  "presBure."  clearly 
permits  the  Jury  to  consider  far  more  ihan 
it  may  under  S.  1401. 

Second,  while  8.  1401  only  permits  a  show- 
ing  the  defendant  was  less  than  18  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  tbe  offense.  8.  1  would 
permit  a  showing  that  he  was  emotlonallv 
Immature. 
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Third.  S.  1  permits  the  Jury  to  consider  the 
fact  the  offender  has  no  "slgnlflcaut  hiatorv 
•>r  prior  criminal  actlviiv /■  Thbi  may  not  be 
considered  under  S.  1401.  (Prior  conviction 
r-.r  certain  offenses  "toy  be  an  aggTarating 
factor  under  S.  1401.  but  no  prior  record  Is 
cuijUired  to  trit;ger  tlie  death  penalty  If  an- 
u  her  aggravating  factor  is  lotmd-i 

Commenting  on  the  greater  flexibility  in 
s  1  for  the  Jury  to  co^.slder  these  mitigating 
Ircumstancffs.  the  Attorney  General  did  not 
rtwpiitB  their  relevance  In  some  cases.  Rather. 
he  replied  that  since  such  conKlderBtlon:-i  do 
not  preclude  the  death  penalty  under  S.  1. 
they  -can  be  drawn  with  grenier  breadth." 
Chan  can  tho«e  in  S  1401-  It  is  true  that 
under  3.  I.  the  Jurys  findings  on  these  con- 
siderattons  do  not  automatically  dictate  the 
sentence.  But  that  u  not  the  point  here.  The 
Important  fact  is  that  when  ihev  Introduced 
S.  1.  Senators  McClelUin.  Er\ln  tnd  Hruslu 
Indicated  their  appreciation  that  uiese  con- 
siderations might  be  relevant  in  some  clr- 
cnmstances  to  whether  the  death  penalty 
v/as  too  harsh  or  unjust  And  the  Justice 
Department  apparently  does  not  disagree- 
Yet  these  considerations  wouIj  be  exclvded 
from  the  Jury's  consideration  in  the  sen- 
tencing proceeding  under  S    1401 

In  addition  to  S.  t.  it  is  instructive  to 
con&ider  the  Report  of  thf  National  Com- 
misfion  On  Reform  Of  The  F.'uerai  CrivtiTtal 
Lows,  commonly  known  as  the  "Brown  Com- 
mission" after  Its  chairman,  former  Oovemor 
rat  Brown  of  California.  The  Brown  Com- 
mission Pinal  Report  offered  alternative  ap- 
proaches on  capital  punishment:  abolition  of 
the  death  penalty,  and  a  proposed  deLth  pen- 
alty iitatute  should  Congress  opt  for  Its  re- 
tention. Their  proposal  required  the  court 
to  impose  a  life  sentence  rather  than  d>ath 
whatever  the  jury  recommendation.  If  the 
judge  found: 

"(ci  Although  the  evidence  suffices  to  sus- 
tain the  verdict,  it  doe*  not  foreclose  all 
doubt  respecting  the  defendanu  guilt."  ' 

Why  wa.s  such  a  provUioo  Included?  Pirsf 
it  must  be  remembered  that  jurors  are  In- 
structed they  may  find  the  prosecution's  case 
"proved  beyond  a  reaM>nabie  doubt",  even 
though  they  are  not  absolutelv  certain  of  the 
defendants  guilt  and  retain  .=!ome  111-de- 
nned  nagging  doubt  thai  the  Government's 
version  of  evenU  U  the  truth. 

The  elements  of  a  capiui  offense  not  oulv 
may  involve  proof  of  objective  facts  by  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  but  also  raav  Involve 
determinations  about  .subjective  states  of 
mind  and  motive:  To  \vhat  degree  were  the 
defendant  3  mental  capacities  impaired?  Did 
he  hove  treasonous  Intent?  What  threat  to 
his  own  life  or  limb  did  he  perceive?  To  say 
The  least  these  questions  involve  terribly  .sub- 
jective determinations  for  the  fact  finder 
Even  when  a  Judge  believes  there  is  "prool 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. '  m  the  sense 
that  he  cannot  articulate  clearly  any  specific 
quesUon  which  remains  unim.swered.  he  mav 
still  feel  a  Ter>'  strong  sense  of  uneasiness 
that  the  defendant's  assertions  have  sub- 
stance. In  those  few  caKs,  should  the  court 
be  compelled  to  send  the  defendant  to  hi" 
death? 

It  seems  clear  that  tliis  is  the  distinction 
made  In  the  Brown  CommiiMons  proposed 
section  on  grounds  which  -Aould  preclude  the 
death  penalty.  There  i«  no  comparable  nro- 
vision  In  S.  1401.  *^ 

Next  we  come  to  several  mitigating  circum- 
stances which  are  expre&sly  provided  for  In 
both  the  Brown  Commission  proposed  statute 
aud  in  S.  1  but  which  do  not  expressly  appear 
in  3.  1401.  Under  the  Brown  Commlssjon 
proposal  and  S.  1.  the  jury  could  consider 
a  variety  of  factors  relating  to  the  offender's 
state  of  mind  at  the  time  of  hu  crime: 

If  he  believed  the  circumstances  tnonlly 
jMstiHed  or  extenuated  to  conform  his  con- 
duct to  the  law  was  impaired  as  a  result 
of  mental  disease  or  defeat  or  intoxication; 

Foot  notes  a*  fiid  of  article 


If  he  was  under  the  influence  of  extreme 
emotional  or  mental  disturbance; 

If  he  believed  the  clrcumstaiices  morally 
Ju.<itified  or  extenuated  his  act  and  that  be- 
lief was  plausible  by  ordinary  moral  stand- 
ards. 

Together,  the  provisions  would  cover  not 
only  ongoing  mental  conditions  but  also 
momentary  passion,  extreme  provocation, 
emotional  distress,  or  Justification.  The  only 
comparable  consideration  In  S.  1401  Is  a 
variation  on  the  first  of  these.  Section  (f> 
i2i  of  3.  1401  permits  the  defendant  to  show 
that : 

His  capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrongful- 
ness of  his  conduct  or  to  conform  his  con- 
duct to  the  requirements  of  law  was  signifi- 
cantly impaired,  but  iiot  so  impaired  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  prosecution. 

Since  this  does  not  require  tiiat  the  im- 
pairment result  from  a  mental  disease  or 
defect  or  intoxication,  the  Ju^itice  Depart- 
ment claims  it  is  broader  than  the  corre- 
sponding provisions  In  other  proposed  sut- 
utes.  It  suggests  that  Section  (f)(2i  com- 
prehends provocation,  emotional  disturbance, 
actions  of  passion,  end  a  defendant's  belief 
his  action  was  morally  Justified:  each  might 
i>e  sufficient,  in  appropriate  cases,  for  the 
Jury  to  find  his  ability  to  appreciate  or  con- 
form his  behax*lor  had  been  "significantly 
Unpaired."  ■•  In  short,  the  Department  ac- 
knowledges these  factors,  too.  would  some- 
times be  relevant  to  a  decision  on  the  death 
penalty,  but  prefers  they  be  weighed  In  the 
process  to  determining  the  defendant's  ca- 
pacity to  appreciate  and  conform  his  con- 
duct. This  approach  raises  several  problems. 
Though  modified,  the  provision  closely 
parallels  the  formulations  used  for  legal  In- 
sanity and  other  tests  of  mental  condition. 
Is  it  likely  that  defense  counsel  will  be  ap- 
prised of  its  intended  breadth  from  a  plain 
reading  of  the  statute?  And  what  other  fac- 
tors, which  we  may  have  failed  to  raise  In 
our  letter  to  the  Attorney  General,  could 
defendants  establish  In  order  to  invoke  Sec- 
tion (fH2»?  Moreover,  assuming  defense 
counsel  somehow  learns  of  its  intended  cov- 
erage, how  easy  win  It  be  to  obtain  a  Jury 
charge  from  the  court  based  on  this  kind 
of  Informal  legislative  history,  which  does 
not.  for  example,  appear  in  the  Report.  In 
fact,  the  Report,  Itself,  states  that  the  provi- 
sion requires  a  showing  the  defendant's 
"mental  capacity"  was  impaired.  The  phrase 
"mental  capacity"  connotes  au  ongoing  men- 
tal condition  even  more:  It  hardly  suggests 
that  a  plausible  belief  of  moral  JustlfiacUon 
might  tw  sufBcleut.  as  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment contends."-" 

Finally,  even  assuming  a  jury  charge  which 
spells  out  the  factors  the  Attorney  General 
says  may  be  considered  under  Section  (f  >  (3) . 
how  Is  the  juror  to  perform  the  mental  gym- 
nastics such  determinations  would  require? 
Under  this  approach  the  Juror  must  decide 
not  merely  whether  the  defendant  plausibly 
believed  the  homicide  was  morally  Justified. 
He  must  slnuiltaneously  determine  whether 
that  belief  was  sufflcieni  to  "substantially 
Impair"  the  defendant's  capacity.  Does  that 
depend  on  the  intensltv  with  which  the  be- 
lief was  held?  On  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
sumed moral  Justification?  On  how  "plausi- 
ble "  the  lieUcf  was  by  common  moral  stand- 
ard.s?  Or  may  the  Jury  consider  a  mixture  of 
all  three  aspects?  The  complexities  are  over- 
whelming. 

This  last  mitigating  circumstance  would 
best  be  left  a  separate  element,  if  the  stand- 
ard. In  the  Attorney  General's  phrase,  is 
"too  loosely  drawn",  then  we  would  revise 
it  to  read  as  follows:  "The  offense  was  com- 
muted under  circumstances  which  the  de- 
fendant believed  to  provide  a  moral  Justifi- 
cation, or  extenuation,  reasonable,  in  fact. 
by  ordinary  standards  or  morality,  for  his 
conduct." 

Eliminating  the  reference  to  "plausible" 
and  changing  the  standard  to  "reasonable" 
should  make  that  consideration,  in  and  of 


itself,  a  sufficient  ground  to  preclude  the 
death  penalty.  After  aU,  this  would  not  mean 
the  offender  would  go  free.  He  would  face 
life  Imprisonment.  It  would  merely  mean 
that  If  he  reasonably  thought  his  behavior 
was  morally  Jiutifled  or  extenuated,  we 
would  not  kill  him. 

As  of  the  other  types  of  considerations  not 
expressly  listed  in  3.  1401.  they  should  be 
spelled  out  as  examples  of  circumstances 
which  might  Justify  a  finding  under  Section 
(f)(2)  of  Impaired  capacity.  So  amended. 
Section  (fK2l  wotild  read:  "His  capacity  to 
appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct 
or  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  was  significantly  impaired 
by  la)  emotional  or  mental  disturbance  or 
distress:  ibi  provocation:  (c)  iutoxlcatloti; 
(d)  mental  disease  or  defect:  (e>  other 
causes;  but  not  so  Impaired  as  to  constitute 
a  defense  to  prosecution. ' 

A  third  omission  from  the  list  of  mitigat- 
ing circumstances  is  the  absence  of  any  pro- 
vi.sion  I  hat  the  death  penalty  may  be  inap- 
proprlare  because  of  the  defendant's  coopera- 
tion In  releasing  hostages  unharmed.  Death 
is  nfuindatory  if  a  homicide  occurs  in  the 
course  of  a  kidnaping,  skyjacking  or  prison 
break,  unless  one  of  the  five  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances is  present.  Thus,  any  person  al- 
ready substantially  Involved  in  such  a  homi- 
cide and  to  whom  none  of  the  present  miti- 
gating factors  apply,  literally  has  nothing  to 
lose.  If  caught,  he  faces  automatic  death.'* 
It  must  be  remembered,  the  bill  is  premised 
on  the  offender's  awareness  of  the  penalties.) 
There  is  no  Uicentive  for  him  to  let  any  hos- 
tages free  or  permit  a  plane  to  laud  safely.  If 
acts  which  threaten  Innocent  lives  seem  to 
serve  his  escape,  there  is  no  leverage  for  the 
police  to  convince  him  to  release  them  un- 
harmed. 

The  Justice  Department  rejects  aiiy  con- 
sideration in  this  area,  because  it  "appears 
desirable  on  its  face  (butj  might  serve  to 
encourage  certain  types  of  offenders  to  act 
with  impunity,  knowing  that  If  they  later 
.  .  .  release  a  hostage,  regardless  of  what 
they  may  have  done  iKfore,  the  provisions  of 
S.  1404  would  require  that  the  death  sen- 
tence not  apply  to  them."  " 

But  again,  one  must  consider  a  rational 
murderer,  not  subject  to  some  other  mitigat- 
ing factor.  IB  he  really  likely  to  kUI  persons 
he  otherwise  would  not  have  slain  merely  be- 
cause he  can  then  'gain'  life  Imprisonment 
by  taking  and  then  releasing  hostages?  We 
find  a  different  scenario  far  more  likely: 
Someone  Is  killed  at  the  start  of  a  prison 
break  attempt,  or  a  skyjacking:  the  perpe- 
trators subsequently  hold  guards  or  passen- 
gers hostage  and  face  the  questions  whether 
to  kill  them,  too— In  order  to  delay  or  avoid 
capture — since  apprehension  means  certain 
death.  We  leave  It  to  our  colleagues  to  ask 
themselves  which  situation  poses  the  L.reater 
danger  to  innocent  human  life. 

Next,  there  Is  the  more  fundamental  ques- 
tion whether  any  enumeration  can  exhaust 
the  factors  which  may  be  very  relevant  Ui  a 
given  case.  Chief  Justice  Burgers  dissent  in 
the  Furman  case.  Joined  by  all  his  di$eentln<' 
colleagues,  emphasized  the  difficulty  of  try- 
ing to  encapsulate  all  the  mitigating  circum- 
stances a  Jury  might  properly  lake  into  ac- 
count: 

However.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  opinion  for 
the  Court  In  McGautha  convincingly  dem- 
onstrates that  aU  past  efforts  "to  Identify 
before  the  fact"  the  cases  in  which  the  pen- 
alty is  to  be  imposed  have  been  "uniformly 
unsuccessful. '  402  OS.  at  197.  One  problem 
Is  that  "the  factors  which  determine  whether 
the  sentence  of  death  Is  the  appropriate  pen- 
alty In  particular  cases  are  too  compl^  to  be 
compressed  within  the  Umiu  of  a  single  for- 
mula. .  .  ."  (clutlon  omitted)  408  uV  at 
401.  ;v 

I  appreciate  that  the  constitutional  theo^" 
of  s.  1401  requires  an  effort  to  spell  out  those 
circumstances  Insofar  as  possible.  But  Oon* 
grass  still  can  recognize  its  Inability  to  cover 
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in  a  short  list  all  the  factors  which  may  cry 
out  for  mercy  In  some  future  case,  even 
though  stich  situations  do  not  now  come  to 
mind.  Under  the  Brown  Commission  statute, 
111  addition  to  the  specified  list  of  factors, 
death  would  be  precluded  upon  a  finding: 

there  Is  some  other  compelling  circumstance 

hlch  would  make  sentence  of  death  unjust." 
For  it  to  apply,  a  specific  circumstance 
» ould  have  to  be  raised  explicitly  by  the 
defense  and  there  would  have  to  be  adequate 
mformaiion  in  the  record  to  support  a  find- 
ing that  the  factor  was  present.  Moreover, 
the  Jury  would  have  to  agree  upon  such  a 
finding  and  agree  that  It,  alone,  rendered  the 
death  penalty  Inappropriate.  This  would 
have  to  be  articulated  In  a  special  verdict. 
In  contrast,  the  procedures  Involved  In  Fur- 
man  provided  no  way  of  telling  what  factors 
had  influenced  any  particular  Juror,  to  what 
degree  it  infiuenced  him  or  whether  the 
other  Jurors  agreed. 

Pltially,  as  to  the  aggravating  factors  listed 
in  3.  1401,  there  Is  no  requirement  that  they 
be  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  be- 
fore the  Jury  or  Judge  could  return  a  spe- 
cial verdict.  The  Attorney  General  rejected 
this  suggestion  on  the  ground  that  the 
standard  presently  In  the  bill — "preponder- 
ance of  the  Information" — Is  the  one  used 
in  all  Federal  sentencing  proceedings,'^  I  hope 
my  colleagues  are  more  willing  to  recognize 
the  unique  nature  of  a  proceeding  which 
might  produce  an  execution. 

Capital  punishment  is  terribly  irrevocable; 
men  may  be  sentenced  to  death  for  murders 
they  did  not  commit,  or  /or  murders  they 
committed  under  circumstances  different 
from  the  good  faith,  findings  of  the  jury. 
The  possibility  of  error,  present  even  when 
proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  Is  required, 
multiplies  incalculably  when  findings  which 
condenui  a  man  to  death  need  only  seem 
more  likely  than  not. 

The  same  kinds  of  subjective  determina- 
tions already  noted  In  regard  to  mitigating 
circumstances  are  also  Involved  In  any  find- 
ing of  some  aggravating  factors  in  S.  1401. 
Nor  is  the  guaranty  of  appellate  review  a 
significant  safeguard,  since  findings  can  be 
overturned  only  if  "clearly  erroneous." 
Should  we  take  a  man's  life  if  the  fact  finder 
is  not  at  least  sure  to  a  moral  certainty 
that  the  aggravating  factor  which  we  say 
warrants  death  is,  in  fact,  present? 
Danger  of  jury  nuUificatUm 

In  its  present  form,  S.  1401  also  poses  a 
risk  of  Jury  nullification.  Where  the  ability 
of  the  Jury  to  weigh  mitigating  circum- 
stances Is  sharply  restricted,  any  Jurors  de- 
termining guUt  who  are  concerned  about  a 
possible  death  sentence  will  feel  greater 
pressure  to  hang  the  Jury,  convict  on  a  lesser 
charge,  or  even  acquit  despite  suong  evi- 
dence of  guilt. 

This  concern  could  occur  for  two  reasons: 
(1)  Jurors  willing  to  find  proof  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  according  to  the  court's 
charge,  may  stUl  have  some  malaise  about 
the  correctness  of  that  verdict;  (2)  Jurors 
confident  about  the  verdict  of  guilt  may  feel 
strongly,  on  the  basis  of  what  they  have  .seen 
and  heard  at  the  trial,  that  a  death  penalty 
would  be  unjust. 

Tlie  Justice  Department  claims  this  danger 
is  eliminated  by  the  separate  trials  on  gxnic 
and  punishment.  It  argues  that  since  the 
evidence  on  punishment  would  not  be  offered 
untU  the  second  hearing  stage,  'this  should 
be  enough  to  avoid  the  inducement  of  (jury 
nullification  |."  "» 

But  would  It  be  enough?  The  trial  Jury 
would  usually  be  aware  It  was  a  capital  case. 
Either  they  would  also  be  aware  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  sentencing  proceeding  under 
S.  1401.  or  they  would  not.** 

If  the  Jury  is  aware  of  the  sentencing  pro- 
cedure, then  It  knows  It  may  not  even  sit 
at  the  second  stage,  given  the  options  under 
Section  (b).  And  the  Jurors  know  that  if  they 


do  sit  oa  the  question  of  punishment,  their 
ability  to  show  merey  will  be  curtailed  by 
the  quasi-mandatory  scheme  of  S.  1401. 
Thus,  there  would  be  an  Inducement  to  Im- 
plement any  qualms  about  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  death  penalty  for  that  particular 
defendant  by  preventing  a  murder  convic- 
tion at  the  trial  stage. 

If  the  trial  jury  is  ignorant  of  the  sentenc- 
ing procedures  when  they  commence  their 
dellberauons  on  guUt,  then  there  Is  still  a 
danger  of  nullification.  For  that  is  the  only 
way  a  Juror  who  strongly  feels  death  Is  In- 
appropriate can  be  sure  that  his  view  will 
prevail  and  he  can  avoid  complicity  In  what 
he  regards  as  an  unjust  execution.  The  fact 
that  Jurors  should  not  vote  on  guilt  for  that 
reason,  under  tlie  law,  is  not  the  point.  Jurors 
do.-' 

Conclttsion 

For  those  who  seek  a  carefully  drawn  death 
penalty  statute  which  would  avoid  unjust 
results,  and  provide  an  effective  deterrent. 
without  distorting  the  criminal  justice  proc- 
ess or  endangering  Innocent  lives,  S.  1401 
raises  many  serious  problems.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  consider  the  advice  of  a  wit- 
ness at  the  subcommittee  hearings  who  is  an 
advocate  of  capital  punishment  and  was  an 
advisor  to  the  Florida  Commission  created  to 
draft  a  post-Furman  statute.  He  concluded 
that  8.  1401  would  not  accomplish  Its  own 
professional  alms  and  suggested  that  the 
Committee  "go  back  to  the  drawing  boards" 
to  see  If  a  better  bill  was  not  possible.-'^ 

FOOTNOTtS 

'  Tliere  is  both  the  mental  anguish  of  an- 
ticipation and.  tlie  physical  pain  of  the  execu- 
tion, Itself.  We  hope  our  colleagues  do  not  as- 
.sume  that  modern  executions  aie  moment&ry 
and  painless.  I  urge  them  to  read  the  respou- 
-sible  accounts  of  several  recent  executions  in 
the  appendix  to  these  views. 

-See  appendix  at  4. 

^Letter  from  Attorney  General  Rlchard:»)n 
to  Senators  Hart  and  Kennedy  (October  8. 
1973)  P.  1.  (The  questions  sent  to  the  At- 
torney General  and  his  response  are  reprinted 
in  full  in  the  appendix  to  these  views.) 

*  These  studies,  and  the  Subcommittee  Re- 
port's comment  on  them  are  examined  more 
fully  in  the  appendix  at  2-3. 

-Upon  close  examination,  one  leams  this 
reference,  by  now  misleading  reproduced  In 
several  sources,  refers  to  assertions  made 
without  doctimentation  by  a  state  district 
attorney  at  an  ABA  symposium  on  the  death 
penalty.  See  testimony  of  Henry  Peterson  In 
Hearings  on  Capital  Punishment  before 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  92d  Cong..  2d  sess.  n072) 
at  33-34:  and  H.  Bedau,  "The  Nixon  Admin- 
istration and  the  Deterrent  Effect  of  the 
Death  Penalty."  34  Pitt.  L.  Rev,  657  (1973) 
(tracing  the  emergence  of  this  "study"). 

"Richardson  letter,  sitpra  note  4  (emphasis 
added)  at  2. 

"  The  significance  of  these  personal  •"tes- 
timonials" is  discussed  In  the  appendix  at 
3-4. 

*  "In  providing  Its  members  protection, 
society  must  do  what  is  necessary  to  deter 
those  who  would  break  Its  laws  and  punish 
those  who  do  so  m  an  appropriate  manner." 
Subcommittee  Report,  p.  7  lemphasls 
added). 

"E-g..  Richard^ion  letter,  supra,  note  4.  at  2. 

"  It  cannot  be  argued  In  response  that  such 
persons  will  be  unaware  of  the  sentencing 
scheme  of  S.  1401.  Certainly  after  the  first 
sentencing  proceeding  under  S.  1401,  and 
perhaps  upon  its  enactment,  widespread 
nicdia  comment  on  its  operation  would  alert 
most  of  those  who  are  likely  to  calcxilate 
their  crimes  in  advance. 

"It  Is  doubtful  that  S.  1401  skirts  the 
cnnstitutlonal  swamp  posed  by  furman.  For 
example.  Justice  White  objected  not  only  to 
arbitrary  imposition,  but  also  to  a  death 
penalty  "so  infrequently  imposed  that  the 


ihrcAl  of  execution  Is  too  attenuated  to  he 
of  subst-antlal  service  to  criminal  justice." 
402  U.S.  at  313.  Moreover.  It  Is  by  no  mean; 
clear  that  Justice  Stewart  and  White  would 
uphold  any  death  penalty  which  turned  on 
finding  by  the  Jury,  with  the  attendant  pos- 
sibility of  arbitrary  or  discriminatory  Impo- 
sition. 

-Rlchartlson  letter,  supra  note  4.  at  4. 
( Answer  to  question  2  ) 

»'  National  Commission  on  Reform  of  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Laws,  Final  Repoi-t.  Provisioual 
Section  3603  <p.  314)    (1071). 

'•Richardson  letter,  supra,  note  4.  at  C  7. 

'Subcommittee  Report,  p.  16. 

- '  For  these  purposes,  we  have  accepted  the 
assumption  death  in  a  greater  deterrent,  on 
which  S.  1401  Is  premised. 

'■  Richardson  letter,  supra  note  4. 

"Richardson  letter,  supra  note  4.  at  9. 

-'  Richardson  letter,  supra  note  4,  at  4. 

^  It  is  unclear  what  inquiries  the  trial  Jury 
might  make  of  the  court  regarding  the  sen- 
teuclug  proceeding  to  follow,  or  what  in- 
structions would  Include  on  this  point  If  S. 
1401  were  enacted.  But  in  any  event  It  is 
likely  that  some  jurors  would  be  famUtar 
with  the  scheme  of  the  statute  from  its  dlo- 
cusslou  In  the  media. 

"Only  in  a  single  stage  proceeding  at 
which  both  guilt  and  punishment  are  de- 
cided, can  a  Juror  vote  his  true  feelings  on 
the  question  of  puilt  and  stUl  be  sure  he  can 
prevent  a  recommendation  on  the  deal  h 
penalty.  After  the  Jury  agrees  on  guilt,  he 
can  still  force  a  hung  jury  or  an  agreement 
not  to  recommend  the  death  penalty.  Wlitre 
There  Is  a  split  proceeding  and  the  Jury  la  i 
broad  discretion  on  the  question  of  puni<ih- 
ment.  the  danger  Is  stiu  present  but  sub- 
stantially less  than  where,  as  under  S.  1401. 
the  determination   is  automatic. 

-  Testimony  of  Prof.  L  Harold  Levl-ison. 
Reform  of  the  Federal  Crhnlnal  Laws.  Hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Crlmiiiai 
Laws  and  Procedures.  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  VS.  Senate.  93d  Cong.,  1st  «*«. 
11973)  at  p.  — . 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
tlie  Senator  for  yielding,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  matter  be 
deferred  for  the  time  being. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGENCY 
ACT 

Tlie  Senate  continued  ttitii  Uie  coruiid- 
eration  of  the  bill  iS.  707)  lo  estab- 
Ush  a  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  to 
establish  an  independent  Consumer  Pi-o- 
tection  Agency,  and  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  grants,  in  order  to  protect  and 
sei-ve  the  intei-C'^ts  of  consumers,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia yield  to  me.  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor  and  without  his  yielding 
counting  as  a  second  speech  against 
lilm? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pi*e.si- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  from  time  to  time  today  to 
colleagues  for  such  pmposes  as  they 
choose,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor  or  without  my  remarks  later  on  be- 
ing considered  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ha\e  had  numerous 
constituents  contact  me  with  reference 
to  the  acronym  CPA.  Most  of  these  con- 
Mituents  are  certified  public  account- 
Bnts.  and  they  feel  that  the  adoption  of 
this  acronym  for  the  new  agency,  in  the 
event  the  bill  Is  enacted  into  law.  would 
be  somehow  harmful  to  them,  by  rtrtue 
of  the  fact  that  they  would  be  confu.sed 
in  the  public  mind  with  the  new  agency. 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distlgnuished  manager  of  the  bill.  Mr. 
RjBicorr.  and  with  other  Senators  who 
are  likewise  interested.  Mr.  Rraicopr  has 
indicated.  I  believe,  that  he  would  be  re- 
ceptive to  an  amendment  which  would 
cliange  the  name  of  the  agency,  in  the 
event  the  legislation  becomes  law.  to 
"The  Agency  for  Consumer  Protection." 
ratjier  than  'The  Consumer  Protection 
Agency."  Thus,  the  acronym  would  be 
ACP.  rather  than  CPA. 

Tliereforc.  on  behalf  of  mv.seir  and 
Mr  RiBicorr.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Can- 
non. Mr.  Pebcy.  and  Mr.  Roth,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  I  a.sk 
unanimous  cDnsent  that  I  may  offer  this 
amendment  at  this  time,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  a  committee  amend- 
ment is  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecUon?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  the  clerk  to  state  the  amendment. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
85  follows : 

At  the  approprlEic  place  ttirougbout  the 
te.Kt  ot  s.  707  change  the  words  ■Consnnier 
Protettlon  Agency  to  rend  tlie  "Agency  for 
Consumer  Protection." 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  iMr.  Johsston)  may  also  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Vliginia  (Mr.  Harey 
F.  Btrd,  Jb,  I  may  also  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withcut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN  addrecsed  the  Chair 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Docs  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  desire  to  speak' 

Mr.  ALLEN,  Ml-.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  na.vs  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  f.-om  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. :  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  that  purpose 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
n  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  tlie  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yea.s  and  nays  are  ordered. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I  ri.se  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  amendment  to 
change  the  name  of  the  proposed  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  to  Agency  for 
Consumer  Advocacy.  Mr.  R.  G.  Hlnilchs. 
of  Lincoln.  Nebr..  who  Is  president  of  the 
Nebraska  Society  of  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants, recently  wrote  to  me  about  his 
professions  concern  with  preserving  the 
established  identity  of  the  abbreviation 
CPA.  His  letter  states  clearly  the  matter 
at  issue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
■J.as  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
aa  follows : 

Jci  Y  10,  1974. 
R"MAK  L.  Hbu&>^.\, 
V.S.  SenaU, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dea«  Sknatob  Uruska;  I  am  writing  to  you 
on  beliaU  of  the  members  of  the  Nebraelui 
Society  ot  Certified  Public  Accountants  to 
express  our  strong  concern  regarding  the 
tlUe  propofied  ior  the  agency  which  would  lie 
created  to  protect  consumer  Interesu. 

The  proposed  agency  title  "Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency"  when  abbreviated.  "CPA".  is 
Identical  to  the  description  which  has  come 
to  be  recognized  unlversaUy  as  a  respected, 
professional  attainment  In  accounting.  Rec- 
ognizing the  Importance  of  protecting  the 
user  of  accounting  services  from  misrepre- 
sentation by  non-quallfled  persons,  the  leg- 
islatures of  all  nfty  states  have  passed  laws 
restricting  the  use  of  the  "CPA"  designation 
only  to  those  who  have  met  the  requirements 
to  lie  llcen.-ed  as  a  certified  public  account- 
ant. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  that  we  are  not  at- 
tempting to  sway  the  subsUnce  ot  the  leg- 
islation one  way  or  the  other.  Our  only  con- 
cern In  this  matter  stems  from  the  confusion 
which  wm  restut  In  the  use  of  the  imtlals 
"CP.*"  to  Identify  the  proposed  consumer 
protection  agency  and  the  Identification  of 
those  nutlals  with  a  certified  public  account- 
ant. 

Since  a.s  eariy  as  1971,  our  American  In- 
stitute or  Certified  Public  Accountants  has 
been  e.xpre.sslng  our  vle«-8  to  the  sponsors 
of  the  consumer  protection  legislation.  In 
fact,  we  have  repeatedly  brought  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  former  Oeneral 
Counsel  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Reorga- 
nization, Kesearch  and  International  Orga- 
nizations. Each  time  we  have  done  so  we 
have  been  told  that  nothing  could  be  done 
since  our  views  "should  have  been  made 
known  earlier".  This  seems  to  us  to  be  an 
unreasonable  and  unrealistic  approach  to  the 
evolution  of  legislation  which  has  seen  many 
significant  changes  since  conslderaUon  of 
It  began. 

We  find  It  even  mo:e  disturbing  since  we 
have  offered  a  suggestion  for  a  change  In  the 
name  of  the  proposed  new  agency  which 
cannot  be  considered  substantive,  nor  would 
It  remove  the  Importance  attached  to  the 
words  "consumer  protection".  We  have  sug- 
gested m  the  past,  and  again  strongly  urge, 
that  the  name  of  the  new  proposed  agency  be 
titled  "Agency  for  Consumer  Protection"  In- 
stead of  "Consumer  Protection  Agency".  This 
minor  editorial  change  In  the  title  should  not 
adversely  adect  consideration  of  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  consumer  protection 
legisUtlon.  On  the  other  hand.  It  will  have 
a  major  Impact  on  certified  public  account- 
ants throughout  the  country  who  ivUI  gt«at- 
ly   apprecUte    the   aenrlllvlly   which   would 
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be  shown  by  you  and  your  coUeagues  to  th« 
Importance  of  the  preservation  of  a  respected 
professional  designation. 

Very  truly  yours. 

R.  G.  HiimcHs. 

President,  Kelrraaka  Society  o/  CPAn. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  it. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Amend  BjTd  amendment  by:  striking  the 
woid  "Protection"  and  substituting  the 
word  "Advocacy"*. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  v.ere  ordered. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
1  ask  uiutnimous  consent  that  the  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Allen 
occur  at  the  hour  of  2  p.m.  today. 

Mr,  ALLEN,  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr,  President,  since  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  has  the 
floor,  when  would  there  be  an  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  this  amendment? 

It  is  a  very  important  amendment 
and  deserves  legitiinate  discussion. 

Would  an  opportunity  be  given  to  di.s- 
ciLss  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  would 
respond. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  would  like 
the  opportunity  to  complete  my  remarks 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
suggest  that  the  vote  on  the  amendment 
come  at  4  o'clock  with  an  hour  for  dis- 
cussion equally  divided  prior  to  the  vote? 
Mr.  RIBICOPF.  I  am  amenable  to  anj'- 
tliing  that  is  desired  by  the  Seilator  from 
Alabama.  I  see  no  need  for  a  long  dis- 
cussion, and  whatever  suits  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  perfectly  all  right  with 
me. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  in  riew  of  the  Sen- 
ator's generosity,  suppose  we  cut  it  down 
to  a  30-minute  discussion? 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  It  Is  perfecUy  all  right. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  if  it  meets 
approval  of   the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  iMr.  William  L.  Scoit). 
that  at  the  hour  of  3:30  p.m.  today  the 
Senate  proceed  with  the  debate  on  the 
Allen  amendment  to  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment and  that  the  rollcall.  which  has 
been  ordered,  occur  on  the  Allen  amend- 
ment at  the  hour  of  4  o'clock  p.m.,  and 
that  the  vote  on  tlie  Byrd  amendment, 
as  amended,  if  amended,  occur  immedi- 
ately thereafter, 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  fau'. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  would 
the  Senator  amend  that  so  that  It  would 
be  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  or 
3:30,  whichever  occurs  later? 

I  may  keep  the  floor  beyond  the  3:30 
hour  and  I  just  want  tlie  right  to  do  this, 
if  necessary. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Well,  all  light. 
I  think  the  Senator  is  going  to  do  the 
best  he  can. 

Mr.  WILUAM  L.  SCOTT.  Why.  of 
course,  I  am.  but  I  do  not  want.  If  I  am 
Interrupted  from  time  to  time,  to  be 
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precluded  from   finishhig  my   remarks 
before  we  get  on  the  other  matter, 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  The  Senator 
states  a  reasonable  proposition,  I  would 
hope  he  would  not  yield  to  too  many 
Senators  in  that  event,  because  if  he 
does,  the  vote  can  be  6  o'clock  pjn.  today, 
or  could  even  be  put  over  until  tomorrow. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT,  I  would  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator,  I  have  been 
attempting  to  get  the  floor  since  Thurs- 
day, perhaps  Wednesday,  and  now  that 
I  have  it.  I  want  to  keep  It  until  I  finish 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  do  that,  and  I  hope  that  he 
will  not  yield  too  often, 

Mr,  WILLIAM  L,  SCOTT,  I  thank  the 
Senator, 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  on  the  Allen 
amendment  be  divided  between  Mr, 
Allen  and  Mr.  Ribicoff, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Ml'.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  rush  of  congressional  busi- 
ness, we  may  from  time  to  time  act  on 
measures  with  which  we  arc  not  fully 
familiar.  Therefore.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  time  today  to  go  over  this  proposed 
Consumer  Protection  Act.  S.  707.  and 
comment  on  the  various  sections  of  the 
bUl. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  certi- 
fied public  accoimtants  do  not  like  to 
have  the  letters  CPA  refer  to  this  bill, 
and  that  is  certainly  understandable. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  wants  to 
change  the  title  to  Agency  for  Consumer 
Protection  and  then,  as  I  tmdeisland  it. 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  wants  to  change  the  name 
to  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy. 

It  is  my  recollection  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffik)  yesterday 
called  it  the  special  interest  protection 
bill.  I  frankly  like  the  phrase,  "common 
law  barratry  bill",  because  certainly  the 
administrator  would  stir  up  strife  and 
litigation  within  the  Government  and 
among  the  business  community. 

It  might  also  be  called  a  Frankenstein 
monster,  iKcause  I  believe  it  would  create 
an  agency  which  would  destroy  the  effec- 
tiveness of  many  existing  programs. 

Let  us  look  at  the  effectiveness  of  the 
bill.  As  you  know,  the  committee  struck 
the  first  50  pages,  starting  with  a  clean 
bill,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  50, 
which  states  in  section  2: 
The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 
(I)  Federal  agencies  administer  many 
laws,  programs  and  acUvitles  which  substan- 
tially affect  the  health,  safety,  welfare,  and 
other  Interests  of  consumers. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  are  talking 
about  existing  agencies  of  government 
which  are  charged  with  protecting  the 
public  interest.  The  next  paragraph 
■■eads: 

12)  Federal  agencies  often  fall  to  consider 
adequately  the  Interests  of  consumers,  In 
part  because  consumers  lack  eflectlve  repre- 
sentation before  such  agencies. 

This  appears  to  be  an  imwarranted 
smear  on  aU  existing  Government  agen- 
cies and  officials.  In  fact.  It  appears  to  be 


an  insult  to  Congress  in  suggesting  that 
we  will  not  exercise  proper  congres- 
sional oversight. 

Paragraph  (31  reads; 

Each  year,  as  a  result  of  this  lack  of  efTec- 
tlvo  representation  before  Federal  agencies 
and  courts,  consumers  suffer  personal  In- 
Jury,  economic  harm,  and  other  adverse  con- 
sequences In  the  course  of  acquiring  and 
using  goods  and  ser^-lces  available  In  the 
marketplace. 

This  reminds  me  of  tlie  lalry  tale  we 
heard  as  children,  the  story  of  the  genie 
in  the  bottle,  or  Aladdin  and  his  wonder- 
ful lamp,  where  the  passcssor  of  the  lamp 
or  the  tjottle  could  merely  rub  it  and  a 
creature  would  appear,  willing  to  grant 
evei-y  wish  to  the  possessor  of  the  lamp 
or  the  magic  bottle.  Somehow,  we  have 
gotten  around,  in  many  sectors,  to  a  new 
genie  called  government.  All  we  need  to 
do  is  to  pass  a  new  law,  create  a  new 
agency  of  government,  or  spend  addi- 
tional money  to  solve  ans'  problem  that, 
exists. 

That  is  not  the  American  system  of 
government  that  was  handed  to  us  by 
our  forebears.  I  do  not  like  to  believe 
that  each  individual  citizen  needs  of  the 
services  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
protect  him  in  all  the  ways  that  are  men- 
tioned in  this  pai-agraph.  Our  country 
was  developed  upon  the  premise  of  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual:  that 
the  individual,  to  the  extent  possible, 
would  look  after  his  own  interests,  and 
that  when  government  was  needed,  to 
proride  a  given  service  because  an  indi- 
vidual could  not  best  provide  it  for  him- 
self; then,  the  local  government  would 
first  l>e  called  upon. 

If  local  govei-nment  could  not  act  in 
a  specific  case,  then  the  State  govern- 
ment would  attempt  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  citizens  which  could  not  be  met 
at  a  lower  level,  and  this,  in  accordance 
with  the  constitutional  concept  of  lim- 
ited Federal  authority. 

Year  by  year,  citizens  have  been  ob- 
taining a  higher  degree  of  education,  of 
knowledge,  of  sophistication.  Yet  the 
Federal  Government  is  being  called  upon 
more  and  more  to  look  after  the  needs  of 
the  individual  citizens. 

The  next  paragraph  of  the  bill  states 
that  it  is  necessai-y  to  have  a  govern- 
mental organization  to  represent  the 
needs  of  the  coiLsumers  before  Federal 
agencies  and  courts.  Why  do  we  need  a 
new  level  ot  government,  a  new  group  to 
become  Involved  in  every  Issue  before 
government  regulatory  bodies?  Certain- 
ly, lawyers  do  not  need  a  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  provide  work  for  them, 
as  this  bill  would. 

If  we  concede,  as  the  bill  alleges,  that 
Federal  agencies  are  not  adequately  pro- 
tecting the  interest  of  the  consumer  or 
the  public,  what  assurance  do  we  have 
that  another  layer  of  government,  a  new 
agency,  would  do  any  better  thun  the 
existing  bodies?  Who  would  police  the 
new  agency? 

What  do  we  mean  by  "the  Interest  of 
the  consumer?  "  This  consumer  advocate 
might  intervene  and  allege  that  every 
person  in  America  should  drive  a  smaller 
car.  Of  course,  some  people  would  pre- 
fer to  drive  smaller  automobiles.  They 
cost  less  initially;  they  use  less  gas; 
maintenance  may  be  cheaper;  and  their 


operation  may  result  In  less  pollution. 
But  some  people  like  the  liuury  of  a 
lai-ge  automobile.  They  may  feel  more 
comfortable,  especially  when  traveling 
on  long  trips. 

The  consumer  advocate  might  indi- 
cate that  everyone  should  have  both 
AM  and  FM  radiobands.  We  had  this 
matter  before  the  Senate  just  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  the  membership  of  the 
Senate  was  almost  eqiuUly  divided  as  to 
whether  we  should  have  a  Federal  law 
compelling  the  manufacture  of  radios 
costing  more  than  »15  to  have  l)Oth 
AM  and  PM  bands 

What  I  am  saying.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  consumers  are  people  with  a  wide 
variety  ot  interests  and  opinions,  often 
conflicting  with  one  another.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  any  Individual  not  being  con- 
sidered a  consum<'r  at  one  tune  or  an- 
other. 

Mr.  Pi'e.-Jdent.  I  wish  to  quote  In  part 
an  editorial  tlial  seems  pertinent  ot  this 
point  from  the  Roanoke  Times,  an  edi- 
torial dated  June  20,  It  is  entitled,  "A 
Monster  All  the  Same."  Beginning  v.-lth 
the  second  paragraph,  it  reads : 

All  of  Ibis  would  be  m  the  name  of  Con- 
sumer, a  magic  name  these  days.  And  who 
Is  the  consumer?  Well,  he  is  everybody,  and 
not  the  same  person  all  the  Ome.  Mr.  Jones 
at  the  supermarket  la  a  consumer:  but  In 
the  TV  repair  shop  or  on  the  cattle  range,  he 
Is  one  of  these  non-consumers  to  be  regu- 
lated on  behalf  of  the  consumer.  The  "con- 
sumer" sometimes  hasn't  caught  on  to  the 
fact  that  he's  quite  often  In  a  Job  subject 
to  regulations  and  that  no  matter  whether 
he  Is  Mr.  Hyde  or  Dr.  Jekyll,  he  la  subject 
to  taxation.  One  more  super  agency  would  be 
just  one  more  layer  of  bureaucracy  for  him 
to  support. 

Mr,  President.  I  think  this  is  an  excel- 
lent editorial.  But  returning  to  the  pro- 
posed bill,  this  new  agency  would  speak 
out  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  country  and  represent  aU  of 
us  as  it  we  had  a  unanimity  of  views. 

Going  back  to  the  example  of  the 
automobile,  we  might  think  about  it 
within  the  concept  of  the  American  com- 
petitive free  enterprise  system.  Un- 
doubtedly, this  country  manufactures 
more  automobiles  than  any  country  in 
the  world.  We  have  more  diversification 
of  makes  and  models  than  any  country  in 
the  world.  If  we  had  only  one  make  and 
model  automobile,  the  American  auto- 
mobile, would  it  be  better  than  having 
General  Motors.  Chrysler,  Ford,  Amer- 
ican Motors,  and  .some  of  the  smalier 
automobile  manufacturers,  competing 
among  themselves?  Even  within  each 
company  and  division,  models  are  com- 
petitive with  one  anotlier  for  the  Amer- 
ican and  world  markeU.  Competition 
results  in  improvement  of  products.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  administrator 
can  speak  tor  all  the  American  citizens 
en  a  given  issue  because  our  country  is 
diversified.  That  is  one  of  its  strengths. 
People  have  different  tastes  and  desire 
different  products  and  place  different 
emphasis  on  those  products.  There  is  a 
free  choice  in  the  marketplace  and  this 
results  in  the  manufacturer  attempting 
ti-  improve  his  products.  Who  would  buy 
a  shoddy  product  in  preference  to  a  well 
made  one  if  they  are  In  competition  in 
the  marketplace?  I  believe  this  personal 
decision,  or  tree  choice  in  a  competitive 
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coarket,  makes  for  better  products  and 
for  greater  satisfaction  among  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Now.  looking  at  the  bottom  of  page 
51  nhich  indicates  that  Congress  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  act  to 

■protect  and  promote  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  consumers 
of  goods  and  services  which  are  made 
available  to  them."  Then,  looking  at  the 
top  of  page  52,  we  find  one  of  the  pur- 
poses Congress  declares  under  this  bill 
is  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  "to 
represent  the  Interest  of  consumers  be- 
fore Federal  agencies,  and  courts,  receive 
and  transmit  consxmier  complaints,  de- 
velop and  disseminate  information  of 
interest  to  consumers,  and  perform  other 
functions  lo  protect  and  promote  the 
interests  of  consumers.'  It  does  appear 
that  the  Administrator  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  would  appear  before 
Federal  agencies  and  courts  and  tell 
them  what  is  and  what  is  not  in  the 
mtere£t  of  all  of  the  American  people. 
Apparently,  he  would  be  omnipotent, 
knowing  at  all  times  what  \i  in  the  public 
uiterest  and  what  is  not.  ^hat  the  in- 
dividual  citizen  needs  or  desires,  even 
though  their  needs  and  desires  are  verj* 
diverse. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  Govern- 
ment agencies  working  in  all  of  the 
fields  mentioned  in  this  bill  charged  with 
protecting  the  pubUc  interest  and  In  a 
few  minutes.  I  want  to  talk  about  how 
the  Administrator  unler  this  act  would 
duplicate  the  functions  of  the  various 
branches  of  Ooverrunent.  But.  the  mere 
appearance  In  every  situation,  of  thLi 
Administrator,  or  his  lawyers,  attempt- 
uig  to  advise  ever>-  other  Administrator, 
every  other  agency,  as  to  how  they 
should  perform  their  responsibility  to 
serve  the  public,  in  my  opinion,  would 
tend  to  divide  and  harass  all  existing 
governmental  units.  We  need  unity  In 
government  in  order  to  protect  the  public 
mterest.  In  fact.  I  would  like  Just  to  dis- 
cuss for  a  minute  common  law  barratry 
because  I  believe  this  bill  could  very  well 
be  knovTi  as  the  common  law  barratry 
bill.  The  third  edition  of  Bouvier's  Law 
Ehctionary.  in  quotmg  Blackstone,  In- 
dicates, or  rather  describes  those  who  In- 
dulge in  barratry  as  "pests  of  civil  society 
Uiat  are  perpetually  endeavoring  to  dis- 
turb the  repose  of  their  neighbors  and 
officiously  interfering  in  other  men's 
quarrels."  and  elsewhere  describes  as 
barratry  "the  trafficking  and  mer- 
chandising m  quarrels:  the  huckstering 
in  litigious  discord. " 

Mr.  President.  I  aik  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  thl.i  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  description  of  the  crime  of  bar- 
ratry and  the  criminal  aspects  of 
champerty  and  maintenance  as  found  in 
the  annotations  of  volume  139,  American 
Law  Report6  Annotated,  begiiming  at 
page  620.  including  only  the  text,  Mr. 
President,  omitting  the  notes  and  cita- 
tions. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  tlie  text  was 
ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record,  as 
fullovs: 

I  From  AiiLerU:uu  Law  Rcporis    Annotated  | 
An  N  OTA  noH 

Ofleu^  of  h.irTatry;  criminil  aspects  uf 
cliamperty  imd  mainteuaoct. 


[Champerty  and  Maintenance,  Sj  1.  2-| 
I.  Offense  iA  tnurmtry: 

a.  Introduction:  deflnitlons.  620. 

b.  Nature  and  requisites  of  the  olTense : 

1,  In  general,  622. 

2,  Number  of  acts  required.  624. 

3,  Grounds  of  defense.  626. 

c  Porm  and  sufficiency  of  indictment  or 
Information;  notice  of  particular  acta.  625. 

d.  Acts  constituting  or  not  constituting 
barratry.  629. 

c.  Punishment.  631. 

U.  Criminal  aspecu  of  champerty  and 
maintenance: 

a.  Introduction.  631. 

b.  History,  champerty  and  mnlntenance  ils 
constituting  offenses: 

1.  In  general.  632.  '' 
7.  Dnder  conunon  law.  632. 

3.  Transition;  ctu-tailment  of  ancient  com- 
nion-lan-  pruiclples.  635. 

4  Extent  of  adoption  of  common  law,  640. 

5  Under  statute.  642. 

c   Definitions;  what  constitutes  offense: 
1   In  general,  648. 

2.  Essentials  of  offense,  650. 

I.   OFfXNSE  OP  aARRATRT 

a.  IntTodiiction:  definitions. 
Barratry  within  the  purview  of  this  anno- 
tation is  that  offense  known  as  such  in  the 
field  of  criminal  Uw,  and  does  not  include 
barratry  as  It  Is  luiown  in  maritime  or  in- 
surance law.  where  it  has  been  defined  to 
be  an  unlawful  or  fraudulent  act.  or  very 
gross  and  culpable  negligence,  of  a  master 
or  the  mariners  of  a  vessel  In  violation  of 
their  duty  as  such,  directly  prejudicial  to 
tiie  owner,  and  without  his  consent. 

The  origin  of  the  term  "barratry,"  or 
'  bftrretry."  as  It  Is  sometimes  called,  is  some- 
what obscure,  but  U  was  luiown  early  In  the 
common  taw.  and  it  seems  that  the  term  is 
derived  from  two  Norm&n  words — "barrate"' 
and  "barat."  which  came  to  mean  conten- 
tions and  quarrels,  and  eventually  developed 
U\  En^'Iand  into  the  words  "barratry"  and 
"tjarraior.*"  Barratry,  or  common  barratry, 
has  been  defined  to  be  the  offense  of  fre- 
quently exciting  or  stirring  up  suits  and 
quarrels  between  individuals,  either  at  Ian 
or  otherwise. 

Barratry  was  a  criminal  offense  at  common 
law.  and  It  Is  made  a  criminal  offense  bv 
statutes  of  many,  if  not  all,  the  states  of  the 
YJnlted  States.  WbUe  some  statutes  have 
adopted  the  common-law  definition  of  bar- 
ratry, others  define  the  offense  as  the  prac- 
tice of  inciting  groundless  Judicial  proceed- 
ings. 

One  guUty  of  the  crime  of  barratry  1-'! 
known  as  a  barrator  or  common  barrator, 
which  has  been  defined  to  tw  a  common 
mover  or  exciter  or  malntalner  of  suite  and 
quarrels,  eitlier  in  courts  or  elsewdere  In  th- 
cr>untr>'. 

b.  Sature  and  rcquiaitea  of  the  offense 
1.  In  Oeneral 

It  has  been  said  that  maintenance  ts  a 
species  of  barratry,  and  that  champerty  anj 
conspiracy  iielong  to  the  same  class  of 
offenses.  It  has  been  held,  however,  that  the 
provisions  of  a  statute  defining  the  offenses 
of  t>arratry  and  maintenance  do  not  embrace 
champerty. 

Barratry  is  an  Indictable  offen.se  both  at 
common  law  and  uuder  statutes.  However,  it 
is  not  an  act  of  like  character  with  cheating 
and  swindling. 

It  has  been  beld  that  m^c  may  be  properly 
tried  and  convicted  of  the  offense  oX  au  at- 
tempt to  commit  barratry  upon  an  Indict- 
ment charghig  the  common-law  offense  of 
barratry. 

Barratry,  toeing  a  substantive  and  distinct 
offcusa,  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  It  in 
comoUtted  by  one  in  public  otBce,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  uierifed  Ut  au  offeixse  cummltted  in 
tha(  olfice. 

The  offense  of  barratry  may  arlt>e  from  In- 
citing public  prosecutions  ua  well  as  private 


suits,  perKon.<i  taking  a  public -aptrlt«d  In- 
terest In  public  prosecutions  being  protected 
from  a  charge  of  barratry  by  the  motive 
prompting  them  to  Interfere.  And  the  offense 
may  exist  whether  (he  suits  excited  or  stirred 
up  are  Just  or  unjust.  weU  or  ill  founded. 

Without  an  Intention  or  a  malicious  design 
to  oppress  and  harass  another  by  exciting  and 
stirring  up  suits,  there  can  t>e  no  barratry. 
So,  the  offense  of  barratry  does  not  consist  In 
promoting  either  private  suits  or  public 
prosecutions  when  the  sole  object  Is  the  at- 
tainment of  public  Justice  or  private  rights, 
b«t  on  the  prostitution  of  these  remedies  to 
mean  imd  selfish  purposes.  It  has  been  held 
that  n  statute  denouncing  common  barratry 
in  vexing  others  with  unjust  and  vexatiou:^ 
suits  applies  to  one  who  brings  vexatious  ac- 
tions In  hUs  own  name  and  right.  And  it  ha.i 
been  said  that  if  the  design  U  not  to  recover 
in  one's  own  rlyht  but  only  to  ruin  and  op- 
press nne'-"*  nelgiibor.  tliat  la  barratry.  A  man 
mav.  however,  lay  out  money  on  behalf  ot 
another,  because  of  such  person's  poverty.  In 
suits  at  law  to  recover  a  Just  right;  but  if  he 
lends  money  to  promote  and  stir  up  iults.  he 
la  a  barrator.  Uuder  some  barratry  statutes, 
it  lias  been  held  that  proof  of  a  corrupt  or 
malicious  intent  to  vex  or  annoy  is  required. 
It  is  not  required  that  in  barratry  there 
should  be  any  false  representations  with  an 
intent  to  defraud,  or  the  obtaining  of  money 
or  other  valuable  thing,  or  that  the  frequent 
suits  stirred  up  should  be  fraudulent. 

While  the  meaning  of  barratry  Included 
tiie  activities  of  attorneys  at  common  law, 
and  apparently  Independently  of  any  stat- 
ute. It  has  been  applied  to  one  aoUcttIng  a 
large  number  of  claims  of  the  same  nature 
and  charging  a  fee  for  his  services  In  con- 
nection with  the  claims  contingent  on  the 
amount  recovered,  statutes  in  aotne  Jurisdic- 
tions specifically  make  soUcitatlon  of  em- 
ployment by  and  for  attorneys,  as  weU  as 
solicitation  of  claims  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting,  defending,  or  collecting  the 
same  by  persons  generally,  an  offense  of 
barratry.  Such  a  statute  has  been  detdared 
to  be  constitutional. 

2.  Number  of  acts  required 

The  offense  of  barratry  consists  in  the 
pracUce  or  habit  of  stirring  up  strife.  It  does 
not  consist  of  one  act.  aut  of  many  acts;  and 
ic  may  not.  therefore,  be  predicated  upou  a 
single  instance  or  act.  In  this  connection,  it 
has  been  held  or  stated  that  at  common  law 
at  least  three  acts  of  a  barratrous  nature 
were  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime  of 
barratry,  although  basic  authority  for  this 
view  has  been  found  to  be  somewhat  doubt- 
ful iiud  uncertain.  Under  some  statutes  it 
has  been  held  that  three  distinct  acts  are 
necessary  to  constitute  the  offense  of  bar- 
ratr>*, 

3.  Grounds  of  defense 

The  fact  that  acts  of  barratry  are  done 
under  color  of  official  olfice,  such  as  that  of 
a  magistrate,  wUl  not  preclude  a  defendnm -<j 
liability  to  be  indicted  for  barratry. 

And  a  statute  limiting  the  commence- 
ment of  Indictments  and  Information.-!  for 
bracery  champerty,  maintenance,  and  kin- 
dred offenses  to  one  year  after  the  offen.se 
has  been  committed,  is  not  applicable,  either 
In  terms  or  in  principle,  to  Uie  offense  ot 
barratry,  the  offenses  mentioned  therein  con- 
.sisting  of  a  single  act,  the  time  of  which 
may  be  readily  ascertained,  wherea.")  barratry 
is  made  up  of  many  acts  committed  at  differ- 
ent timeii. 

r    Forrn  and  stifficiency  of  indictment  or  in- 
formation:  notice  of   partitmtar   acta 

At  common  law  it  has  been  held  that  It  is 
essential  to  the  validity  of  an  Indictment 
fur  barratry  that  it  should  charge  the  de- 
iendan  t  wl  th  bei  og  a  common  barrator, 
wlitch  IS  a  term  of  art  appropriated  by  law 
to  this  crime,  and  cannot  'le  supplied  by 
words  which  may  import  as  much,  such  as 
a  common   oppreasfv  and  disturber  of  the 
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peace,  or  a  stirrer  up  of  strife  among  neigh- 
bors. Accordingly,  an  Indictment  without  the 
v.ord  barrator  is  not  good.  On  the  other 
)rind.  It  has  also  been  held  that  an  mdlct- 
ii.ent  charging  an  accused  with  being  a  com- 
mon barrator,  without  concluding  that  the 
•excuse  was  against  the  peace  or  form  of 
■itc  statute  la  not  sufSclent.  But  an  Indtct- 
iwent  charging  the  accused  nitb  being  a 
'- >mmou  barrator  in  violation  of,  or  against 
■.lie  form  of,  the  statute.  Is  good,  notwith- 
.:unding  that  the  offense  is  a  common-law 
iiflense. 

As  being  an  exceptioti  to  the  general  rule 
.11  criminal  cases  that  an  indlctmenL  must 
oliarge  In  detail  as  to  aU  essential  particulars 
constituting  the  offense,  a  general  charge 
in  an  Indinment  that  the  accused  is  a  com- 
mon barrator  sufflclently  defines  the  offense. 
uithout  setting  oiit  therein  the  particular 
icts  or  Instances  constituting  the  offense, 
ir  the  venue  or  place  where  the  accused 
offended  as  a  common  barrator,  the  reason 
for  this  exception  to  the  rule  being  that  It  is 
the  general  practice,  and  not  the  particular 
icts.  which  constitutes  the  offense. 

Accompanying  the  above  principle,  how- 
ever, arising  out  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
offense.  It  early  became  the  settled  practice 
to  require  the  prosecutor  to  give  the  accused 
before  trial  notice  of  the  particular  acta,  or 
a  bill  of  particulars,  upon  which  be  relied 
to  prove  the  offense,  so  that  the  accused 
could  prepare  his  defense.  And  if  the  pros- 
ecutw  failed  to  give  such  notice,  the  court 
would  not  suffer  the  trial  to  proceed.  In  this 
connection  it  has  l>een  held  that  in  the  ab- 
.sence  of  notice  no  evidence  of  particular  acts 
should  be  admitted  at  the  trial,  and  that 
notice  given  after  the  commencement  of  the 
trial  of  the  particular  acts  ol  barratry  iji- 
tended  to  be  proved  is  not  a  reasotiable 
notice.  It  has  also  t>een  beld  that  the  prose- 
cutor may  not  give  the  evidence  of  any  par- 
ticular acts  other  than  those  of  which  he 
has  given  notice.  It  has  been  held,  too,  that 
the  evidence  of  the  acts  of  barratry  relied 
upon  for  conviction  need  not  be  the  same 
acts  upon  which  the  indictment  was  based. 

The  fact  that  it  is  the  customary  practice 
In  cases  of  barratry  to  require  the  giving  of 
notice  coutAlulng  a  specification  of  the  par- 
ticular acts  of  barratry  Intended  to  be  given 
in  evidence  In  support  of  the  prosecution, 
filed  along  with  the  indictment,  does  not. 
however,  make  such  notice  a  part  of  the 
record,  ctr  Indictment,  so  that  the  notice  or 
bill  of  particulars  Is  not  open  lo  demurrer, 
nor  does  it  furnlsli  a  ground  for  a  motion  In 
arrest  of  Judgment.  The  proper  mode  of  ob- 
jecting to  such  notice  Is  to  show  that  the  de- 
fendant has  been  misled  or  surprised,  as  a 
ground  for  postponing  the  trial  until  a  more 
sufficient  specification  is  furnished.  In  a 
Jurisdiction  In  which  a  bill  of  partlculai-s 
m  criminal  cases  is  not  recognised,  a  general 
charge  In  an  indictment  that  the  accused 
IS  a  common  barrator  and  that  on  each  and 
every  one  of  certain  specified  days  did  move 
and  stir  up  divers  quarrels,  strife,  suits, 
and  controversial  controversies,  is  insufficient. 
Uuder  a  statute  penalizing  per>on.s  who  en- 
gage In  the  practice  of  soliciting  employment 
I^r  attorneys.  It  tms  been  held  tliat  the  crim- 
inal act  is  not  sufficiently  Idcutlfied  to  cit- 
able un  accused  to  prepare  his  defense  where 
Llie  indictment  does  not  state  from  whom  the 
accused  sought  to  obtain  employment,  it 
ha"*  been  held,  however,  that  an  information 
tn  barratr>-  against  an  attorney  under  such 
a  statute  need  not  set  out  tiie  nature  or 
character  of  the  suit  allegedly  M>llclted  by 
:ho  nccu-s€!d,  it  behig  stifflcient  to  refer  to  the 
-•ulr  OS  being  a  suit  at  law.  alleging  its  num- 
I  r.  the  court  In  which  It  wa.<i  filed  and  the 
■mrtles  thereto. 

tJnder  a  barratry  statute  having  coordi- 
<iate  clauses  relating  to  independent  and 
distinct  criminal  acts.  It  Is  not  neceaaary  to 
fille^e  in  an  Indictment  under  one  clause  Uiat 
rV  criminal  ads  in  question  were  dcme  lor 
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profit  or  with  the  Intent  to  distresa  or  har- 
ass, as  required  by  another  claua*  ot  the 
statute. 

d.  Acts  constituting  or  not  eonstitutfnff 
btfTTolry, 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  commence- 
ment of  three  suits  by  a  creditor  against  a 
debtor  when  one  suit  would  have  served 
might  constitute  barratry,  if  it  appeared 
that  the  creditor  bad  been  given  partlcutar 
directions  therefor  with  a  mallcloua  design 
to  harass  and  oppress  the  debtor. 

The  acts  of  a  magistrate  in  moving  and 
exciting  the  commencement  of  various  crlm- 
inai  prosecutions  on  Informations  made  be- 
fore, and  warrants  issued  by.  htm  for  the 
purpose  and  as  the  means  of  extorting  mon- 
ey from  parties  In  such  prosecutions  have 
been  held  to  constitute  acts  of  barratry  with- 
in the  purview  of  the  offense. 

It  has  been  Intimated  that  circumstances 
whereby  a  plaintiff  brought  suit  against  a 
fellow  townsman  before  a  Justice  of  the 
peace  in  a  tou-n  thirty  miles  distant  from  the 
city  of  their  residence,  with  summons  re- 
turnable at  an  unreasonable  time  if  repeeted. 
might  constitute  barratry  under  a  statute 
defining  barratry  as  annoying  others  "with 
unjust  and  vexatious  suits." 

It  has  also  been  said  that  the  common- 
law  offense  of  barratry  Includes  within  Its 
scoi)e  the  conduct  of  an  attorney  in  solicit- 
ing employment  by  means  of  assistants,  of- 
fice boj-s  or  "runners."  So  also.  Independently 
of  statute,  the  term  "barratry"  has  been  ap- 
plied to  one  sollcltmg  a  large  number  of 
claims  of  the  same  nature,  and  charging  a 
fee  for  his  services  in  connection  with  the 
claims  contingent  on  the  amount  recovered. 
And  the  common-law  offense  of  barratry  has 
been  held  to  apply  to  the  solicitation  of  sulu 
by  an  Individual  who  is  to  receive  compen- 
sation for  his  assistance  in  such  suits  from 
the  collections  made  by  virtue  thereof. 

Under  a  statute  making  attorneys  and 
other  persons  who  solicit  employment  in 
suits,  or  for  the  rendition  of  legal  services, 
guUty  of  barratry,  the  solicitation  of  eases 
constitutes  barratry. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  clrcumstaoces 
have  been  beld  not  to  constitute  the  offense 
of  barratry.  Thus,  It  has  been  held  that  tlie 
sale  of  Information  relating  to  an  outatand- 
Ing  title  to  a  tract  of  land,  which  was  In  the 
adverse  poeeesslon  of  another,  or  the  rendi- 
tion of  services  In  the  acquialtiOD  of  such 
title  for  a  consideration  does  not  constitute 
barratry.  And  an  agreement,  in  consldeni- 
lioQ  of  liberal  compensation,  to  lurnliia  in- 
formation to  a  bank  coucerumg  an  over- 
payment to  a  depositor  so  Uiat  the  bank 
might  recover  it,  is  not  against  public  policy 
as  being  violative  to  common  barratry.  So, 
an  agreement  under  which  a  person  takes  an 
assignment  of  a  claim,  in  which  he  has  no 
interest,  against  another  and  mstitut«s  and 
proeecutes  an  acilon  against  such  ot^er  for  a 
consideration  has  been  held  uut  to  be  bar- 
ratry. 

It  has  been  held  thai  performance  by  an 
attorney  of  a  contract  under  which  lie  au- 
thorized his  name  lo  be  published  in  a 
commercial  law  list,  and  the  acceptance  of 
legal  matters  forwarded  to  him  by  vlriue 
of  his  name  being  so  listed  do  not  coioautute 
a  vlolaUon  of  a  statute  penalizing  barratry.'^ 
Similarly,  a  contract  between  a  firm  o<  at- 
torney* and  ita  client  compenaaung  such 
firm  for  services  renderod  in  the  collection 
of  certain  notes  and  containing  a  prorlalon 
for  further  compensation  in  the  event  that 
further  legal  service  was  re()iiljed  to  collect 
them  has  t>een  beld  not  to  violate  a  bar- 
ratry statute."  And  it  has  been  held  that  a 
po«-er  of  attorney  given  to  an  attorney  to 
enter  suit  for  and  to  recover  certain  laud  at 
his  own  expense  for  which  he  was  to  receive. 
as  compensation  for  his  servicM,  an  nndi- 
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vided  one-half  Interest  in  the  land  r«coT- 
ered  Is  not  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  a 
barratry  statute."* 

The  offer  of  a  l>ar  associatioo  to  represent 
free  at  charge  pcraoua  caught  in  tba  toils 
of  usurious  money  leiKlera  In  dafewUng 
agam&t  illegal  exaction,  and  to  zepreaent 
them  m  bringing  actions  to  recover  amounts 
illegaUy  paid  uuder  loan  contracts,  does  not 
constitute  a  violation  erf  the  statute  relating 
to  the  offense  of  l>arratry.^ 

It  has  also  been  held  that  a  barratry  stat- 
ute Is  not  violated  by  an  agreement  between 
a  citizen  of  a  munictpahty  and  the  munici- 
pality under  which  the  former  advanced  the 
legal  exjjenses  necessary  to  appeal  litigation 
testing  the  validity  of  a  municipal  ordinance 
forbidding  the  sale  of  tntosdcattng  llqtxirs  '= 

The  maintenance  of  a  copyright  protectioa 
bureau  for  the  pttrpooe  of  protecting  the 
copyrights  ot  a  group  of  motion  picture  pro- 
ducers and  distributors  does  not  constuute 
the  offet;se  ol  barratry.- 

e.  Punishment. 

Barratry  a.s  a  coounon-Iaw  offense  and 
piiademeanor  may  tM  punished  by  fine  and 
imprisonment  at  th«  dlBcretlon  of  tlM  court, 
and  where  the  offender  is  an  attomay  or 
solicitor  he  may  tie  disbarred. '  And  under 
statute  making  one  adjudged  a  common  bar- 
rator guUty  of  a  misdemeanor,  it  has  been 
provided  that  If  any  attorney  shall  rltrfate 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  he  shall  alto 
be  disqualified  from  practicing   his  profce- 

SlOll." 

It     <alUIN\L    ASPKCT6    or    CHAMprHTr    AMB 
MAINTKNANCS.'' 

a.  Introduction. 

Champerty  artd  maintenance  appear  but 
infrequently  in  modem  Jurisprudence  as 
substantive  criminal  offenses,  even  under 
statutes  ^>ecifically  »"*ift"g  them,  or  some 
particular  phase  of  them,  criminal  offenses. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  This  poUit 
Ls  made  for  the  purpose  ol  further  com- 
paring or  coQtemplating  the  actl\ities  in 
this  bill  and  acti\1ties  considered  a  crime 
at  conunon  law  and  conirary  to  public 
policy  over  the  ages. 

Let  me  just  lift  out  a  few  of  the  high- 
Ughts  of  the  Climes  of  barrstiy.  cham- 
perty, and  maintenance  that  have  such 
a  close  relationship  to  the  provisions  of 
tins  bill.  The  annotation  Uidlcates  that 
a  government  official  may  conunit  this 
offense  of  barratry  by  frequently  inciting 
or  stirring  up  quarrels  between  iudivid- 
uiils  either  at  law  or  otherwise. 

Maintenance  is  a  species  of  barratii 
and  champerty  and  conspiracy  belong  to 
the  same  class  of  offenAe&.  The  offense 
may  arise  from  inciting  public  prosecu- 
tion as  well  as  private  suits  and  can  be 
committed  by  one  in  public  office  ns  well 
us  a  private  citizen. 

It  could  be  committed  by  attorneys 
and  is  actually  independent  of  any 
statute.  It  does  not  consist  of  one  act.  but 
many  acts  and.  in  fact,  is  the  practue 
or  tlie  habit  of  stirring  up  strife. 

Tlie  annotation  indicates  that  at  coni- 
nioti  law  at  least  lliree  acts  of  a  bar- 
ratrous nattuT  were  necessary  to  con- 
stitute the  crime  and  the  fact  that  acts 
of  barrato"  are  done  under  the  color  oi 
official  office  such  as  that  of  u  uiagisUute 
will  not  preclude  the  defeud&ut's  Uatulity 
to  be  indicted  for  barratry.  As  you  know. 
Mr.  President,  it  has  been  considered 
agaiii&t  public  policy  to  encourage  indi- 
vidual citizens  or  gi'oups  to  cause  con- 
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flict  or  unwarranted  strife  or  litigation 
and  I  believe  having  a  Government  bar- 
rator is  also  against  the  public  interest. 
We  have  some  Government  agenctes 
now  which  attempt  to  harass  the  busi- 
nessman and  OSHA— the  OccupationaJ 
Safety  and  Health  Administration— 
i*eadily  comes  to  mind,  but  this  bill  would 
harass  Government  officials  and  agencies 
in  the  performance  of  their  statutory 
duties  when  Government  unity  is  needed 
to  protect  the  public  interest. 

I  note  further  on  page  52.  that  the 
purpose  of  the  act  is  to  protect  con- 
sumers with  respect  to  the  "(A)  safety, 
quality,  purity,  potency,  healthfulness. 
durability,  performance,  repairability. 
effectiveness,  dependability,  availability. 
and  cost  of  any  real  or  personal  propeity, 
or  tangible  or  intangible  goods,  services 
or  credit."  It  sounds  like  a  pretty  big 
order.  In  fact,  I  asked  a  staff  member 
to  check  the  Government  manual  to 
determine  what  existing  agencies  now 
perform  these  functions.  He  determined 
that  there  were  40  departments,  inde- 
pendent agencies  or  branches  thereof 
already  working  in  this  field  and  at  least 
in  part,  their  functions  would  be  dupli- 
cated by  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency.  Rather  than  reading  this  long 
list  of  agencies,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo,  as 
fallows: 

CPA  DOPLICATtON  OF  FtPEBAL  ACXNCIKS 

Federal  Agenctes  tbat  would  be  duplicated 
by  CPA  functions  as  stated  in  Sec.  3(3)  (AJ : 
Consumer  Product  Safety  CommlMton. 
Agriculture : 

Agricultural  Marketiug  Service. 
Aoimal  and  Plant  Bealth  Inspection  Serv- 
ice. 

Commerce;  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Department  or  Transportation: 
Office  of  Hazardous  Materials. 

OOke  of  Pipeline  Safety. 

OOlce  of  TransporUtlon  Security. 

UjB.  Coast  Guard. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

^deral  Highway  Administration. 

Pefleral  Railroad  Administration. 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration. 

National  Tran.?portatlon  Safety  Board. 

Bealth.  Education  and  Welfare: 

Public  Health  Service. 

Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 

Health  Resources  Administration. 

Health  Services  AdmlniatratlOD. 

Social  and  Rehabitatlon  Service. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development:  Inter- 
state Land  Sales. 

Interior: 

Office  of  Oil  and  Gas 

Office  of  Coal  Research. 

Office  of  Water  Resources  Research. 

Office  of  Research  and  Development. 

Bureau  of  Mines. 

Bureau  of  LAnd  Management. 

Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety  Adminis- 
tration. 

Treasury:  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tob««co  and 
Pirearma. 

ClvU  Aeronautics  Bo&rd- 

Securtty  and  Exchange  Commlsaloa. 

Envlronmeniai  Protection  Agency. 

Farm  Credit  Admlnatratlon. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Federal  Power  Conunlsaion. 

Federal  Reserve  System. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  CorporaUon. 

Federal  Trade  Oommlaslon. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commlsalon. 
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Postal  Rate  Commission. 
US.  Tariff  Commission. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Federal  Maritime  Commission. 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  And.  then 
paragraphs  B.  C.  D.  E.  and  F  appear  to 
duplicate  the  functions  of  various  other 
agencies  of  Government. 

B  relates  to  the  preservation  of  con- 
sumers choice  and  a  competitive  market. 
In  other  words,  It  Includes  part  of  our 
antitrust  laws,  and  It  would  appear  to 
be  primarily  a  function  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Justice.  C  relates  to  unfair  and  decep- 
tive trade  practices  which  are  clearly  a 
primary  function  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

The  next  paragraph  relates  to  "truth- 
fulness and  fairness  in  the  advertising, 
promotion  and  sale  by  a  producer,  dis- 
tributor, lender,  retailer,  or  other  sup- 
plier, of  such  properties,  goods,  services. 
and  credit."  This  could  relate  to  a  great 
variety  of  Government  agencies,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commision,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

In  fact.  I  understand  in  the  debate  on 
tills  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  proponent  admitted  that  this  act  re- 
lated to  functions  of  33  agenctes  and 
400  bureaus  and  subagencies.  managing 
consumer  programs. 

In  an  editorial  of  the  Richmond  News 
Leader,  on  June  25.  1974.  the  wiiter 
quoted  tax  foundation  reports  that  the 
Federal  Government  now  administers 
more  than  1,000  consumer  protection 
programs  through  57  agencies  at  a  cost  of 
$3  billion  a  year. 

That,  in  addition.  23  States  have  set  up 
consumer  protection  agencies,  29  States 
have  consumer  fraud  agencies  operating 
through  the  offices  of  their  State  at- 
torneys general.  Consumer  protection 
units  operated  by  more  than  40  cities 
and  20  counties  can  be  added  to  the  list. 
The  editorial  concludes: 

American  consumers,  among  the  smartest 
In  the  world,  are  paying  handsomely  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  U  the  Seuat«  decides  to 
establish  yet  another  consumer  protection 
gimmick  through  the  CPA.  consumers  will 
get  more — much  more — than  they  bargained 
for. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  in  its  entirety  op- 
posing the  adoption  of  this  measure  be 
included   at  this  point  in  the  RrcoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

Whose  CoMsuMtNc  Intehssts? 

Before  long  the  Senate  wUl  be  aaked  to 
consider  a  bU),  already  passed  by  the  Bouse, 
bearing  the  Innocuous  title  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  Act  (8.  707).  Consumer- 
ism has  become  the  equivalent  of  mom,  the 
flag,  and  apple  pic.  and  any  legislation  car- 
rying some  promise  of  helping  consumers 
usually  wins  swift  and  unequivocal  support. 

That  should  not  be  the  caee  with  this  bui. 
which  goes  far  beyond  any  previously  consid- 
ered "consumer  legislation."  It  provides  for 
an  agency  with  powers  superseding  all  other 
federal  agencies  or  departments — an  agency 
headed  by  an  administrator  not  subject  to 
supervision  by  any  elected  official.  This  ad- 
ministrator would  be  appointed  to  serve  dur- 
ing a  presldenUal  t«nn.  He  coiUd  be  removed 
from  hU  post  only  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of 


duty,  or  malfeasance  of  office.  He,  and  he 
alone,  wotUd  have  the  power  to  determine 
what  Is  in  the  best  interest  of  consumers. 
The  agency's  actions  woiUd  not  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review. 

The  dangers  Implicit  In  establishing  such 
an  autonomoiis  arbiter  of  consumer  inter- 
ests are  not  imaginary.  They  are  real.  No  ele- 
ment of  American  enterprise  that  deals  with 
the  consumer  In  any  way  would  be  free  from 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency's  scrutiny 
or  displeasure.  Even  other  federal  agencies 
and  departments  would  have  to  answer  to  the 
CPA.  As  Virginia  Senator  William  Scott 
points  out,  the  proposed  act  defines  a  con- 
sumer as  -any  individual  who  uses,  pur- 
chases, acquires,  attempt*  to  purchase  or 
acquire,  or  is  offered  or  furnished  any  real 
or  personal  property,  tangible  or  intangible 
goods,  services,  or  credit  for  personal,  family. 
or  household  purposes. "  By  this  definition, 
consumer  interest  also  is  the  public  interest, 
which  all  government  officials  and  employ- 
ees are  already  sworn  to  uphold.  So  why  the 
need  for  a  CPA? 

The  proposed  measure.  If  enacted  into  law, 
also  would  pose  eerlous  threats  to  First 
Amendment  guarantees  of  a  free  press.  Sen- 
ator Charles  Percy  of  Illinois,  one  hardly  con- 
sidered hostile  to  consumer  interests,  testi- 
fied before  a  Senate  committee.  "The  threats 
I  in  this  bill]  to  a  free  and  vigorous  press  are 
very  real  ...  1  have  no  doubt  that  this  coun- 
try feeds  on  an  active,  probing,  inquiring.  In- 
quisitive press  that  never  wavers  or  hesitates 
because  of  Implicit  or  explicit  governmental 
intlmldaUon."  Columnist  Jeffrey  St.  John 
supported  Senator  Percy's  view  in  subsequent 
testimony. 

The  proposed  measure  would  give  the 
CPA  power  to  Intervene  in  all  radio  and 
television  license  renewals  whenever  the 
CPA  might  choose,  on  the  grounds  that  sta- 
tions applying  for  license  renewals  do  not 
carry  enough  consumer  news.  Advertising 
revenues  are  the  economic  basis  for  both 
print  and  electronic  media:  the  CPA  could 
tmdermlne  this  economic  base  through  con- 
stant harassment.  The  proposed  measure 
would  give  the  CPA  responsibility  for  "main- 
tenance of  truthfulness  and  fairness  in  ad- 
vertising with  powers  broadly  interpreted 
by  the  executive  branch."  This  means  that 
the  CPA  would  have  sweeping  powers  to 
harass  advertisers  and  media  that  print  or 
broadcast  advertisements;  in  demands  for 
counter-advertising,  the  CPA  could  make 
the  Federal  Trade  Conmilssion  look  lUte  a 
piker. 

The  CPA  also  would  have  the  right  to  "re- 
quire any  person  engaged  In  a  trade,  bual- 
iiess.  or  Indu.stry  which  substantially  affects 
interstate  commerce"  to  furnish  the  CPA 
with  whatever  Information  the  CPA  might 
deem  to  be  of  concern  to  consumers  Nat- 
urally, this  provision  applies  to  repoiters 
and  editors,  who  would  be  stripped  of  their 
rights  to  protect  their  confidential  sources; 
they  would  be  denied  even  the  right  to  ad- 
versary hearings  In  court.  This  provision 
strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  editorial  free- 
dom that  Is  vital  to  a  free  press.  The  meas- 
sure  contains  no  provision  for  legal  chal- 
lenge to  CPA  rulings,  giving  It  extraordinary 
powers  to  abridge  the  due  process  and  First 
Amendment  rights  of  any  business — Includ- 
ing the  press. 

The  Senate  should  exorcise  skepticism  on 
any  measure  that  would  create  a  new  agency 
with  such  unprecedented  authority.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  measure  Is  so  broad  and  so 
unlimited  that  a  CPA  created  under  It  would 
be  a  virtual  czar  over  all  commerce  and  gov- 
ernment. In  response  to  militant  lobbying 
efforts  by  Ralph  Nader- In  "plred  consumer 
fire-eaters,  the  proposed  CPA  would  wreck 
Industries  at  will,  no  matter  how  arbitrary 
and  capricious  the  OPA  might  be. 

Consumer  activists  think  that  the  area- 
tion  of  a  CPA  would  do  everyone  a  favor. 
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lu  the  Interest  ot  truth-ln-advertlslng.  these 
nctlvlsts  ought  to  point  out  that  tlw  high 
costs  of  a  CPA  would  be  borne  by  oil  con- 
^v-tmers-as-taxpsyers.  Taxpayers  already  are 
pnytng  denrly  to  serve  their  consuming  Inter- 
ests; The  Tax  Foundation  reports  that  the 
lederal  government  now  administers  more 
1  haa  1 .000  consumer  protection  programs 
through  57  agencies  at  a  cost  of  $3  billion 
a  year.  In  addition.  23  states  have  set  up 
consumer  protection  agencies,  and  29  states 
have  consumer  fraud  agencies  operating 
through  the  offices  of  state  attorneys-gen- 
eral. Consumer  protection  units  operated  by 
more  than  50  cities  and  20  counties  can  be 
ndded  to  the  list. 

American  consumers,  amon^  the  smartest 
111  the  world,  are  paying  handsomely  to  pro- 
tect  themselves.  If  the  Senate  decides  to  es- 
tablish yet  another  consumer  protection 
gimmick  through  the  CPA.  consumers  wUl 
get  more — much  more — than  they  bargained 
for. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Now.  return- 
ing to  paragraph  E  on  page  53,  the  pro- 
posal Indicates  that  the  purpose  of  the 
act  is  to  Include  protection  of  consumers 
tilth  respect  to  the  "furnishing  of  full, 
accurate,  and  clear  instructions,  warn- 
ings and  other  information  by  any  such 
supplier  concerning  such  property,  goods, 
.services  and  credit,".  It  appears  that  the 
Administrator  would  also  be  a  business 
czar.  Most  products  today,  Mr.  President, 
have  Instruction  labels  and  warnings.  In 
fact,  there  are  many  laws  on  the  books 
with  regard  to  this.  But  I  wonder  what 
rules  and  regulations  might  be  promul- 
gated imder  pressure  from  the  Adminis- 
trator, if  he  is  given  the  authority  to  pro- 
tect consumers  in  this  specific  field.  The 
next  paragraph  would  protect  consumers 
with  respect  to  their  legal  rights  and 
remedies.  This  section  again  seems  to  be 
very  much  akin  to  common  law  barratry 
or  more  modern  "ambulance  chasing." 

A  staff  member  has  also  compared  the 
functions  of  the  proposed  new  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  with  those  performed 
by  the  existing  Government  units  and 
found  a  considerable  duplication  for 
poi-agraphs  B,  C,  D,  and  E. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  list  of  agencies  performing  func- 
tions that  would  be  duplicated  by  thi.s 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows; 

Federal  Agencies  that  would  be  duplicated 
^ly  CPA  functions  as  stated  In  Sec  3(31  (B)  : 

Justice  Department. 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Agriculture:  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv- 
ices. 

Commerce;  Economic  Development  Admln- 
Litratlon. 

ClvU  Aeronautics  Beard. 

Federal  Power  Commi.sslon, 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission- 
Federal  Agencies  that  wmild  be  duplicated 
by  CPA  functions  as  stated  In  Sec.  3(3)  (CI : 

Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon. 

ClvU  Aeronautics  Toard. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commiasion. 

Agriculture:  Packers  and  Stockyards  Ad- 
tr.inlstratlon. 

Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 

Federal  Agencies  that  would  be  duplicated 
>iy  CPA  functions  aa  stated  In  Sec.  3(3)  (D) : 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 


ClvU  Aeronautics  Board. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Agriculture: 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

AiUmal  and  Plant  Health  Inflection  Serv- 
ice. 

Commodity  Exchange  Authority. 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Admmistratlon. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration, 

Federal  Agencies  that  would  be  duplicated 
by  CPA  functions  as  stated  in  Sec.  3(3)  (E) : 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Agriculture : 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Ser\-- 
tce. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Source:  US.  Government  Manual  1973/74. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, regardless  of  whether  the  figures 
used  in  the  debate  in  the  House,  the  fig- 
ures used  in  the  editorial  or  the  list  ot 
duplicating  agencies  compiled  from  the 
Government  Manual  by  my  staff,  are  cor- 
rect, tliere  is  obviously  a  considerable 
amount  of  duplication  of  functions. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  are  a  series 
of  definitions  in  section  4,  begiiming  on 
page  53.  One  defines  agency  action  to  In- 
clude "an  agency  rule,  order,  license, 
sanction,  relief,  or  the  equivalent  or  the 
denial  thereof,  or  failure  to  act."  This 
seems  rather  broad  to  me  and  to  include 
almost  any  kind  of  action.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bill  endeavoi's  to  define  agency 
activity  to  mean  any  "agency  process,  or 
any  phase  thereof  conducted  pursuant 
to  any  authority  or  responsibiUty  under 
law,  whether  such  process  is  formal  or 
informal."  Agency  proceeding  "means 
agency  rulemaking,  adjudication  or  li- 
censing as  defined  in  section  551  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code."  A  reference 
to  the  Code  indicates  that  thts  defini- 
tion once  again  is  very  broad  in  scope 
and  is  part  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act. 

Then  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
•  Federal  court"  is  first  defined  to  include 
any  court  of  the  United  States  and  then 
the  definition  identifies  each  court  spe- 
cifically. This  fact  should  be  read  along 
with  page  64  relating  to  judicial  review 
which  indicates  that: 

Tile  Administrator  may  intervene  as  of 
right  as  a  party  or  otherwise  participate  in 
any  clvU  proceeding  In  a  federal  court  which 
Involves  the  review  or  enforcement  of  a  fed- 
eral agency  action  if  he  determines  such 
action  substantially  aSecte  the  interesta  of 
consumers. 

I  assume  we  are  not  aboUshlng  the 
Department  of  Justice  by  this  act.  but  I 
have  always  understood  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  had  plenar>'  authority,  un- 
der law  and  executive  order,  to  represent 
the  Government  in  all  cases  before  all 
of  the  courts  in  the  country.  If  we  divest 
the  Attorney  General  of  tlie  authority  to 
represent  the  consumer  interest  or  the 
public  Interest,  there  will  be  little  for  lilm 
to  do. 

Or.  if  we  let  him  represent  the  United 
States  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  represent*: 
the  consumer,  It  may  well  result  In  hav- 
ing two  different  points  of  view  before 
the  courts.  The  case  of  the  United  States 
versus  the  United  States,  with  one  group 


of  Government  attorneys  opposing  an- 
other group  of  Oovemment  attorneys, 
presenting  an  entirely  different  point 
of  view.  To  me  such  a  proposal  is  unten- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  the  more  I  read  tliis 
act  and  the  more  I  think  about  It,  tlie 
more  I  am  convinced  that  the  pro[>osal 
should  be  decisively  defeated.  We  look 
at  the  last  section  on  page  55.  The  defini- 
tion of  an  individual  means  a  human 
being.  Now.  that  Is  very  enlightening.  An 
individual  means  a  human  being.  We 
have  known  that  for  some  time  wlUi- 
out  it  being  specified  in  this  proposal. 
Paragraph  11  on  page  55  defines  the  in- 
terest of  consumer  to  mean  any  bealth, 
safety,  or  economic  concern  of  consum- 
ers Involving  real  or  personal  property, 
tangible  or  hitanglble  goods,  services,  or 
credit  or  the  advertising  or  other  de- 
scription thereof,  which  is  or  may  be- 
come the  siibject  of  any  business,  trade. 
_  commercial  or  marketplace  offer  or 
transaction  affecting  commerce,  or 
which  may  be  related  to  any  term  or 
condition  of  such  offer  or  transaction. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  this  gtjb- 
bledygook  would  permit  the  Admini.s- 
trator  to  put  his  nose  into  all  phases  of 
both  Government  and  business.  He  can 
stir  up  strife  and  litigation  in  almost 
any  field  under  this  act,  even  though  It 
may  be  in  violation  of  the  crime  of  com- 
mon law  barratry  or  any  of  the  36  State 
statutes  on  the  subject  of  barratry.  When 
we  look  at  the  definition  of  particiiiation. 
he  appears  to  be  able  to  do  this  in  any 
maimer  he  chooses. 

Turning  to  page  56  of  the  blU.  Mr, 
President,  paragraph  5'bi  indicates 
that  the  "Administrator  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
for  a  term  coterminous  with  the  term 
of  the  President,  not  to  exceed  4  years." 
It  also  provides  that  he  may  be  reap- 
pointed, but  can  only  be  removed  by  the 
President  for  "inefficiency,  neglect  ot 
duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office." 

In  effect,  we  are  giving  extremely 
broad  authority  to  an  appointed  con- 
sumer advocate  without  any  control  of 
hb  decisions  for  a  period  of  4  years.  Most 
officials  of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, even  those  apiwnted  for  a  defi- 
nite term  can  be  removed  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President.  While  I  doubt  the  wis- 
dom of  this  action.  I  am  .sure  by  now.  the 
Senate  knows  of  my  opposition  to  almost 
every  paragraph  of  this  bill.  The  new 
Agency  to  be  created  at  a  time  when  we 
have  an  estimated  deficit  between  this 
year's  Government  income  and  outgo  of 
roughls"  S12  to  $15  biUlon. 

The  Government  also  has  an  Indebted- 
ness of  $471,662,200,407.05  as  of  July  II, 
according  to  the  Treasury  Department 
Dally  Report  and  estimated  interest  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  ended  on  June  30 
of  $29,350,000,000.  Recent  polls  show 
that  the  general  public  is  more  con- 
cerned about  inflation  than  any  other 
Issue  confronting  the  coimtry  and  one 
of  the  major  features  contributing  to  the 
Inflationary  spiral  is  excessive  Oovem- 
ment spending  and  deficit  financing.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  can  save  the  tax- 
payer some  money  by  shelving  this  bin 
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Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  provisions 
relating  to  pei-sonnel. 

It  provides  for  a  Deputy  Administra- 
tor. General  Counsel,  five  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrators, and  authorizes  the  Admin- 
istrator on  page  76  to  'appoint,  ai^sign  the 
duties  of.  and  fix  the  compensation  of. 
in  accoitlance  with  civil  service  and  clas- 
sification laws,  such  o(Dcer.s  and  em- 
ployees, including  attoi-neys.  a;  are  nec- 
essary to  perform  the  functions  vested 
in  him." 

It  specifically  authoilzes  him  to  "cm- 
ploy  experts,  expert  witnesses,  and  con- 
sultants." and  to  "compensate  such  iier- 
sons  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the 
mnximum  daily  rate  prescribed  for  OS- 
18."  currently  $36,000  per  year. 

He  may  also  "appoint  advisoi-y  com- 
mittees composed  of  such  private  citizens 
and  officials  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  a.s  lie  deems  desirable  to  ad- 
vise him,  and  to  compensate  such  per- 
sons, other  than  those  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  at  rates  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  maximum  daily  rate  pre- 
scribed for  GS-18."  or  not  in  excess  of 
this  S38.000  annual  ceiling. 

In  otliei-  words,  we  are  creating  a  new. 
mdependent  major  Government  agency 
with  authority  on  behalf  of  the  Admin- 
istrator to  appoint  as  many  consumer 
advocates  before  various  brandies  and 
agencies  of  government  as  his  appropi  ia- 
tions  will  pemiit-  Someliow  the  phrase 
"Frankenstein  monster"  comes  back  to 
mind.  Then,  we  look  at  the  fimcions  of 
the  Administrator  beginning  un  page  58 
and  it  authorizes  him  to  "li  represent 
the  interests  of  consumers  before  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  Federal  couits  hi  ac- 
cordance with  this  .^ct;  '  in  duplication 
of  the  role  of  tlie  Attorney  General  be- 
fore the  courts  and  the  statutoi-y  duties 
of  the  various  existing  agencies  to  pro- 
tect the  pubhc  interest. 

He  is  authorized  to  leceive  complaints 
from  consumers,  to  conduct  research  and 
other  inforraatlon-gatheiing  activities 
relating  to  the  interest  of  consumers  and 
to  disseminate  public  information  of  con- 
cern to  consiuners. 

I  would  submit.  Mr.  Piesideut.  tliat 
we  have  a  sufflcieui  number  of  Govern- 
ment pamphlets  and  in  fact,  have  an  of- 
fice within  the  National  Archives  clmiged 
witli  the  responsibility  of  getting  rid  of 
unnecessaiT  Govemmeut  forms  and 
papere. 

It  is  somewhat  difllcult  to  undei-stand 
paragraph  5  on  page  58  which  author- 
izes the  administrator  to  "publish,  in 
language  i-eadlly  understandable  by  con- 
sumers, a  consumer  register  wiilch  shall 
set  forth  the  time,  place,  and  subject 
matters  of  actions  by  Congress.  Federal 
agencies,  and  Federal  comts.  and  other 
Information  useful  to  consumers."  Does 
that  mean  that  tills  proposed  new  agency 
would  disseminate  Infoi-mation  on  a  na- 
tional basis  of  all  committee  hearings,  of 
aU  acts  of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and 
not  only  in  the  Congress,  in  Federal 
agencies,  in  Federal  courts,  but  oUier  in- 
formation useful  to  consumers? 

This  could  authoi-ize  the  agency  to 
print  and  distribute  any  kind  of  mate- 
rial. I>ecause  certainly  eventhlng  print- 
ed lias  some  value  to  somebody  some- 


where. It  Is  difficult  for  us  who  sene  here 
in  the  Congress  to  know  at  all  times 
when  the  committees  on  which  we  serve 
and  each  subcommittee  Is  meeting,  but 
I  believe  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
Administrator  to  know  and  to  publish 
infoi-mation  about  all  activities  in  the 
Congress,  all  the  activities  within  the 
courts  and  all  activities  within  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Goveinmeut.  The 
Federal  Register  attempts  to  perfonn  at 
least  a  poillon  of  tliis  function.  But  mis- 
take.? ai-e  made  and  frequently  changes 
are  made  hi  t!ie  time  and  the  place  of 
meetings  of  all  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  hu- 
manly Impossible  for  any  agency  to  keep 
the  public  advised  In  this  respect  and 
attempting  to  do  so  is  a  substantial  du- 
plication of  the  work  of  existing  agen- 
cies. It  is  interesting  to  note  on  page  59 
that  the  Administrator  will  "inform  the 
appropriate  committees  and  Members  of 
Congress  of  the  activities  of  the  Agency 
and  testily,  wlien  asked  or  on  his  own 
initiative,  before  the  committees  of  Con- 
giess  on  matters  affecting  the  Interests 
of  consumers:".  Would  tills  act  create 
a   consumer  lobbyist   to   contact   each 
Member  of   the   Congress  and  suggest 
how  he  should  vole  on  a  particular  bill? 
My  constituents  are  not  the  sUghtest  in- 
hibited In  letting  me  know  of  theti'  feel- 
ings without  having  an  appointed  official 
or  one  of  the  staff  members  stop  by  the 
office  and  visit  for  that  pm-pose.  I  am 
very  doubtful  that  a  national  consumer 
lobbviit  would  know  the  viewpoint  of 
the  citizens  of  Virginia.  Certainly,  llie 
ability  to  be  more  familiar  with  the  view- 
point of  constituents  than  the  Congi-ess- 
man   or   Senator   elected   to   represent 
tliem  is  a  big  task. 

We  have  had  considerable  discussion 
about  the  labor  provision  on  page  69  of 
the  bill,  and  I  wUl  not  dwell  on  this  pro- 
vision. I  understand  that  the  committee 
amendment  on  tliis  phase  of  the  bill  has 
been  defeated. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  any 
labor  disputes  should  be  exempted  and 
Govemmeut  agencies,  business  and  in- 
dusti-y  should  be  harassed.  Frankly.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  harassment  of  labor, 
management,  or  government  by  a  tax- 
paid  consumer  lobbyist  and  Intend  to 
vote  against  the  entire  bill,  but  In  all 
fairness,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  that 
one  segment  .*ould  be  treated  differ- 
ently from  another.  They  should  all  be 
on  the  same  footing  and  none  exempted 
without  compelling  reasons.  Insofar  as  I 
know,  no  compelling  reasons  have  been 
given  for  the  exemption  of  labor. 

On  pages  59.  60  and  61  of  the  bill,  it  is 
provided  that  the  Administrator  shall 
prepare  and  .submit  an  annual  report 
which  need  not  be  coordinated  with  any 
officer  or  agency  of  the  Government  but 
shall  include  a  statement  of  the  extent 
of  participation  by  consumers  and  effec- 
tiveness of  representation  of  consumers 
before  Federal  agencies.  The  Adminis- 
trator is  also  authorized  to  rate  the  per- 
formance of  Government  agencies  and 
the  adequacy  of  their  resources  in  en- 
forcing consumer  protection  laws  and  In 
otherwise  protecting  the  Interest  of  the 
consumers.  We  now  have  an  Office  of 


Management  and  Budget  to  perform  this 
function  and  the  new  agency  would  be 
within  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment operating  imder  the  President 
Congress  Is  charged  wltli  congressional 
ovei-slght;  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  as  .in  aim  of  Congress,  has  re- 
sponsibiUt;  to  make  investigations  and 
recommend? t,ons  on  the  effectiveness  of 
Government  agencies.  Tliese  provisions 
appear  to  me  to  provide  another  example 
of  duplication  of  functions,  anotlier  layer 
of  Government,  and  moi-e  cost  to  the 
overburdened  taxpayer. 

Thinking  of  the  taxpayer.  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent.  I  midei-stand  this  bill  autlioilzes 
the  appropilation  of  $60  million  over  a 
3-year  period;  and  while  this  is  only  a 
small  item,  compared  with  the  overall 
Federal  budget,  it  appears  to  be  one  ex- 
penditure which  can  be  avoided.  In  my 
opinion,  the  monetaiy  cost  of  this  bill 
would  be  far  more  than  the  authoiiza- 
tion  because  various  provisions  of  the  bill 
require  existing  Government  agencies  to 
perform  fmictions,  provide  services  and 
pei-sonnel.  do  a  considerable  additional 
amount  of  paperwork  and  hold  hearings 
at  the  request  of  the  consumer  advocate 
which  might  not  otherwise  be  necessajy 
and  which  may  not  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest. The  sturlng  up  of  controversy 
and  dissension  undoubtedly  will  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  far  more  than  the 
amotmt  of  the  authorized  appropriation. 
There  Is  an  article  on  pcge  47  of  the 
July  22  issue  of  n.S.  News  <i  World  Re- 
port entitled.  "Those  'Rip-offs'  That  Ir- 
ritate Taxpayers."  It  indicates  tliat  In- 
creasing numbei's  of  taxpayers  around 
the  country  are  sending  a  message  to 
Washington  stating.  "Don't  waste  o<u- 
money  on  foolish  Items."  It  lists  a  num- 
ber of  items,  such  as  a  study  of  the  im- 
pact   of    rural    road    construction    in 
Poland;   a  study  on  teaching  mothers 
how  to  play  with  their  children ;  a  study 
of  wild  boars  in  Pakistan;  a  study  of 
lizards  in   Yugoslavia;    a  study  of  the 
American  and  Indian  whistling  ducks; 
a  study  of  bisexual  Polish  frogs;  a  study 
of  how  the  frisbee  toy  spins  through  the 
air;  a  study  of  wliy  children  fall  off  their 
tricycles  and  numerous  others— all  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayer  and  totaling  sev- 
eral million  dollai-s.  The  article  concludes 
by  quoting  Congressman  H.  R.  Gross  of 
Iowa,  who  is  completing  26  yeai-s  of  serv- 
ice In  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
who  blames  Congress  for  appropriations 
and  Government  expenditures  continu- 
ing to  increase. 

I  might  add  that  Mr.  Gross  has  saved 
many  millions  of  dollars,  perhaps  going 
up  into  tlie  billions  of  dollars,  during  the 
time  tliat  he  has  served  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Repi-esentatlves.  He  is  quite  frequently 
called  the  watchdog  of  tlie  budget. 

According  to  Mr.  Gross,  the  remedy  Is 
simple,  we  must  learn  to  say  "no."  He 
states  that  Congress  Is  a  sad  place,  that 
the  taxpayer  cannot  look  here  for  any 
help  on  .spending. 

Mr.  President,  this  entire  bill  provides 
for  an  unnecessary  new  Government 
agency.  Unnecessary  expenditures  by 
that  agency;  harassment  of  existing 
Government  agencies  through  a  con- 
sumer advocate;  hara.ssment  of  the  busl- 
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ness  community  and  State  and  local 
governments.  Frankly.  I  find  little  or 
nothing  In  this  bill  that  is  not  being 
performed  by  existing  agencies  or  can- 
not be  performed  by  existing  Govern- 
ment agencies.  Rather  than  saddle  the 
administrative  bodies  of  Government 
»1th  a  consumer  lobbyist  at  taxpayers' 
expense.  I  tKlleve  we  should,  through 
legislative  oversight,  find  specific  in- 
stances In  which  a  given  governmental 
unit  is  not  performing  the  functions  for 
which  it  was  created,  and  call  that  to  the 
attention  of  the  agency,  or.  through  co- 
operation with  the  executive  branch, 
cause  the  head  of  the  agency  to  be  re- 
moved and  a  suitable  person  substituted 
in  his  place. 

There  was  an  advertisement  in  this 
week's  Issue  of  US.  News  &  World  Re- 
port by  the  manufacturer  of  heavy  earth 
moving  equipment  entitled,  "Tie  Cheer- 
ing Section,  too.  helps  win  games"  and 
concludes  with  a  question.  "How  many 
games  would  your  home  team  win  If  all 
the  spectators  did  nothing  but  smear 
and  jeer  them  at  evei-y  game?  "  Rather 
than  harass  the  business  commimity. 
rather  than  harass  existing  Government 
agencies.  I  believe  we  should  find  a  way 
to  encourage  them  to  make  their  best 
efforts  and  certainly  having  a  consumer 
lobbyist  looking  over  their  shoulders  or 
criticizing  their  eveiy  movement  is  not 
the  way  to  bring  about  the  best  in 
Government. 

Looking  at  the  bottom  of  page  61.  et 
seq.,  It  Is  provided  that  the  Administra- 
tor may  Intervene  as  of  right  as  a  party 
or  othei-wise  participate  for  the  purpose 
of  representing  the  interest  of  consum- 
ers in  any  proceeding  covered  by  '.he 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  But  fur- 
ther on.  the  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  participate  In  any  agency  activity 
which  he  determines  may  substantially 
affect  the  Interest  of  consumers  when  it 
is  not  covered  by  the  Admlrustrative 
Procedure  Act.  Looking  at  section  (c>. 
it  provides  each  Federal  agency  shall 
review  its  rules  of  procedure  of  general 
appIlcablUty.  and.  after  consultation 
with  the  Administrator,  issue  additional 
rules  which  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  Administrator's  orderly  inter- 
vention or  participation  in  accordance 
with  this  section,  in  its  proceedings  and 
activities  which  may  substantially  affect 
the  interest  of  consimiers.  Now.  Mr. 
President,  if  this  does  not  add  to  the 
duties  of  existing  Federal  agencies,  cause 
them  to  expend  additional  funds  and 
take  away  the  time  which  might  othei- 
wise  be  spent  in  the  regular  performance 
of  their  duties,  then  I  do  not  understand 
the  provisions. 

It  appeal's  that  the  thinst  of  this 
measure  is  to  have  the  consumer  lobby- 
ist intervene  in  as  many  hearings  before 
administrative  agencies  as  possible  and 
to  express  his  views  on  as  many  Issues 
before  administrative  bodies  as  possible. 
Not  only  will  this  delay  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  but  the  del.iys  can  be  costly 
to  both  the  Government  and  the  private 
sector  seeking  Government  decisions.  A 
consumer  lobbyist  Intervening  to  express 
his  views  with  the  authority  from  Con- 
gress to  appeal  a  decision  to  the  courts 
means  pressure  and  may  not  be  as  fair 


to  all  parties  as  the  present  procedure. 
Certainly  a  hearing  officer,  commission 
or  board  will  be  Iniluenced  by  the  point 
of  view  of  a  government  official  given 
authority  by  the  Congress  to  appeal  any 
decision  made  by  the  officer,  commission 
or  board  to  the  coftrts.  I  wotild  prefer  the 
decision  of  the  regulatory  agency  to  be 
final  unless  it  is  arbitrary  or  capricious 
and  for  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
continue  to  make  the  decision  regarding 
any  appeal  within  the  court  system. 

I  would  add.  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
a  variety  of  amendments  to  offer  to  this 
bill  at  the  appropriate  time.  One  such 
amendment  provides  that  the  Attorney 
Geneial  would  continue  to  represent  the 
Government  including  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  if  this  measure  is  en- 
acted into  law.  or  would  clioose  the  law- 
yer who  would  represent  the  Consumer 
Protectiorv  Agency  If  for  some  reason  he 
chose  not  to  do  so. 

As  you  may  know,  no  appeal  can  be 
taken  wltliln  any  of  our  Federal  courts 
without  the  personal  approval  of  the 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States 
who  serves  under  the  Attorney  General 
within  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
yet  this  bill  would  let  the  Administrator 
of  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  rep- 
resent the  consumer  in  court  or  choose 
the  attorney  who  did  which  could  result 
in  lawyers  representing  two  different 
points  of  view,  arguing  against  one  an- 
other within  the  Federal  courts,  and  all 
at  taxpayers'  expense. 

Section  <d> .  on  page  63.  indicates  that 
if  any  Pederol  agency  does  not  initiate 
a  proceeding  or  activity  upon  the  request 
of  the  consumer  lobbyist,  he  must  advise 
the  Administrator  in  writing  why  he  has 
not  taken  the  requested  action. 

Section  (e>  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator to  request  a  Federal  agency  to 
issue  orders,  summon  witnesses,  keep 
documents,  papers  and  records,  produce 
books  and  papers  and  information  in 
writing  and  states  that  such  Federal 
agency  shall  issue  such  ordei-s  unless  it 
reasonabl}'  deteimines  that  such  an 
order  is  not  relevant  to  the  matter  at 
issue  or  would  be  unnecessarily  burden- 
some to  the  person  specified  or  would  un- 
duly interfere  with  such  Federal  agency's 
discharge  of  its  own  statutory  responsi- 
bility. This  section's  type  of  activity 
might  well  be  called  a  fishing  expedition 
and  could  be  used  to  harass  any  agency 
of  the  Government. 

But.  looking  at  the  following  section 
<f»,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
represent  the  Interest  of  consumers  upon 
petition  in  writing  by  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  persons  or  by  any  organization 
which  Includes  a  substantial  number  of 
persons.  Would  this  not  have  the  effect  of 
calling  upon  the  taxfiayer  to  subsidize 
any  grievance,  which  any  group  of  any 
nature  might  have  and  also  have  the 
effect  of  stirring  up  strife  and  litigation 
within  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. Then  we  have  the  question  of 
judicial  review  in  section  64.  In  effect  it 
indicates  that  if  the  consumer  lobbyist  Is 
not  satisfied  with  the  action  taken  by  any 
agency  of  Government  or  if  there  Is  any 
suit  pending  in  any  of  the  courts  of  the 
country,  he  may  Intenene  as  of  right  as 
a  party  or  otherwise  participate  In  any 


civil  procedure  which  involves  the  review 
or  enforcement  of  a  Federal  agency  ac- 
tion if  he  determines  that  such  action 
substantially  affects  the  interest  of  con- 
sumers. Now.  it  Is  provided  that  before 
instituting  a  proceeding  in  a  Federal 
court  be  shall  file  a  petition  before  such 
agency  for  a  rehearing  or  for  recon- 
sideration and  the  agency  shall  act  upon 
his  petition  within  60  days.  Would  this 
not  have  the  effect  of  saying  that  if 
you  do  not  do  what  I  want  you  to  do,  I 
will  lake  you  to  court?  Would  it  undiily 
affect  the  decision  to  be  made  by  a  regu- 
latory Government  agency? 

We  .should  reflect.  Mr.  President,  upon 
tha  nature  of  these  regulatory  agencies 
whether  we  are  talking  about  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  tlie  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, or  some  other  administra- 
tive body,  these  agencies  were  created 
tpr  the  purpose  of  specialization,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  hearliies.  listening  to 
all  sides  of  a  given  matter  and  arriving 
at  a  decision  in  the  public  interest  which 
would  not  be  upset  by  the  courts  except 
for  an  abuse  of  authority  or  arbitrary 
and  capricious  action  on  behalf  of  the 
heads  of  the  agencies.  They  are  quasi 
judicial  in  nature  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  be  wise  for  the  Congress  to  have 
a  consumer  lobbyist  or  special  Interest 
Administrator  looking  over  the  shoulders 
of  these  experts  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  protecting  the  public  interest 
who  could  not  possibly  have  the  exper- 
tise already  present  in  specialists  In  a 
great  variety  of  fields  and  tell  both  the 
administrative  agency  and  the  courts 
what  should  be  done  in  a  specific  case. 
Somehow  I  continue  to  think  about 
barratiy.  the  stirring  up  of  strife  and 
litigation  contrary  to  good  administra- 
tion and  general  public  policy. 

Mr.  President,  in  reviewing  this  ma- 
terial. I  have  covered  about  15  pages  and 
there  are  25  additional  pages  remaining. 
It  is  a  bad  bill;  I  urge  its  defeat  but 
would  reserve  the  right  to  discuss  the 
remaining  25  pages  and  to  offer  a  variety 
of  amendments  at  a  later  time  during 
the  debate  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  at  the  minority 
views  of  the  committee,  the  dissenting 
report  sets  forth  the  views  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Er\ini,  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
<Mr.  Allen),  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see I  Mr.  Brock),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  NnwN).  all  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

They  indicate  that  this  proposal  is  a 
bad  idea  whose  time  has  come  and  gone. 
They  urge  that  tlie  bill  be  rejected  or  at 
least  that  extensive  revisions  be  made  in 
it  before  it  is  passed. 

The  four  Senators  suggest  this  for  a 
number  of  major  reasons,  and  I  would 
like  to  read  some  of  the  reasons  so  we 
will  be  sure  that  it  Is  in  the  Recoks. 

They  say  that  It  "is  bad  In  theory, 
being  conceived  out  of  a  paranoid  fear  of 
busines.smen  and  farmers,  a  patronizing 
attitude  toward  consumers,  and  a  para- 
doxical view  of  the  government." 

They  say  that  it  is  bad  because  it 
"grants  powers  to  a  political  appointee 
who  would  be  responsible  to  no  one. 
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powers    whldi    no    responsible    official     bUl  very  carefully  and  that  they  reject     or   advertising   of    description    thereof 
fir^^i  sh"^..7,l«  ^  "^  irresponsible  of-     it  It  could  well  come  back  to  haunt  us     which  is  or  ma,  bec^e  sub°«t  to^' 

flcial  should  have.  If  we  pass  it  without  Imowlng  the  con-  business,  trade  commercial  or  markeU 
They  say  that  <t  Is  had  became  it  would  tenU  of  each  speciflc  section  of  the  bUl.  p^^er  or  !^S^^  or  whiS  mav 
?Ji~\^  ?vf  subversion  of  the  public  We  call  It  a  consumer  protection  bill,  be  reUtJ  Z  S?1S-m  or C^^tfo^^f 
nterest  to  the  often  conflicung  speda^  We  have  an  amendment  before  us  for  such  offer  or  transaction,  uhetoer  or  no 
^ff!^  I  T«"^1-  "  ""^^  Tk'^  consideration,  offered  by  the  Senator  payment  or  the  promise  of  consideration 
mterests  are  defined  by  a  corps  of  bu-     from  West  Virginia,  to  turn  these  words     Is  involved."  It  is  very  important  to  note 

leaucrat^  around,  so  that  the  agency  wUl  not  con-  that  despite  the  sweep  of  thU  laneuaEe 
These  Senators  say  that  this  bill  Is  bad  stitutc  a  confusion  with  the  certified  pub-  there  is  nothing  in  It  to  help  us  to  iden- 
m  that  it  is  -a  fraud  upon  consumers  lie  accountants  by  being  known  as  tify  qualitatively  where  the  highest  In- 
who  have  been  led  to  believe  it  is  the  "CPA."  He  would  have  it  caUed  the  terest  of  consumers  Ues  What  we  «Se 
answer  to  their  day-to-day  problems  and    Agency  for  Consumer  Protection.  It  has     given  is  a  jurisdictional  definlUot  which 

frustrations.  been  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Ala-     tells  us  what  acts  within  the  world  of 

They  say   that  If   enacted,   it   would  bama  that  we  call  it  the  Agency  for  Con-     commerce  affect  the  Interests  of  con- 

■  lead  inexorably  to  the  creation  of  other  sumer   Advocacy,   and   by   the  Senator     sumers.  Mr.  President    I  would  suggest 

special  advocacy  agencies  representing  from  Michigan  that  we  call  it  the  special     that  there  is  a  large   crucial  dUTerMice 

interests  just  as  important  as  those  of  interest  protecUon  bill.                                   between  a  jurisdicUonal  definition  and  an 

the  consumer  which  are  threatened  by  It  would  appear  more  proper  to  caU  It     attempt  to  enunciate  what  are  the  true 

theexistence  of  a  powerful  CPA."  the  "Common  Law  Barratry  bUl,"  because     interests  of  consumers    in  other  words 

Then,  Mr.  President,  they  go  Into  some  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  creating  an     «hat  is  best  for  them 
detail  on  these  various  items  that  have  agency  to  stir  up  strife  and  UUgation        The  language  in  the  House  bill   H  R 
Just  been  mentioned.  within  the  existing  governmental  agen-     13163.  Is  only  slighUy  better  yet  it  make'; 
,JT^  'f  •.,       l  ",^  ^^1^  ^  '^"'*''  '^'*=-                                                                     "°  attempt  to  provide  guidelines  for  Uie 
that  most,  if  not  aH,  businessmen  are  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  in  the  public    Administrator  as  to  the  specific  natuie 
scheming  swindlers  whose  every  action  Interest.  I  believe  It  should  be  soundly    of  the  interests  of  consumers  that  are  to 
must  be  subject  to  rertew  and  attack  by  defeated.  If  Congress  does  see  fit  to  pass     be  protected.  The  reason  for  this  falluie 
consumer  protection   agents  who  have  this  bill.  I  hope  that  the  President  will,    is  obvious:  It  is  deflnltionally  impossible 
been  untainted  by  any  business  expert-  veto  the  bill,  as  he  has  told  us  that  he    w  come  up  with  language  which  would 
ence   more   re-sponsible    than    a    paper  will,  and  that  Congress  will  sustain  the    reflect  what  the  Congress  considers  to 
'■'"''*•"  veto  of  the  President.                                    be  in  the  Interests  of  consumers   Once 
They  add:  "We  arc  a,sked  to  believe  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of    one  goes  beyond  the  phrase  "consumers' 
that  all  consumers  are  mental  midgets  a  quorum.                                                      interests"  he  is  confronted  vrith  contra- 
who  must  look  to  Washington  to  find  out  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk     dictions  and  conflicts  within  the  aggre- 
how  to  manage  their  personal  lives  from  will  call  the  roll.                                            gate  community  of  consumers.  In  auto- 
some bureaucratic  con-sumer  'represent-  The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk    mobiles,  for  example,  speed,  economy 
atlve'  who  will  have  neither  the  time  proceeded  to  coU  the  roll.                                 safety  and  cost  are  often  conflicting  in- 
nor  the  knowledge  to  shop  for  and  cook  a  Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask    terests.  To  cite  another  example,  because 
decent  supper."  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for    of   the   consumer's    Interest    in   secure 
They  speak  of  an  idea  which  they  des-  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.                        sources   of   energy,    the   O.S.   Congress 
ignate  as  the  "capture"  theory;  that  the  The  HIESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without     rushed  through  legislation  to  expedite 
proponents  of  this  bill  would  have  us  be-  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.                              the  construction  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline, 
iieve  that  the  regulatory  agencies  de-  Mr.  BUCKLEY   Mr   President    as  we     ^''    *   representative    of    the   National 
signed  to  protect  the  puWlc  are  always  continue  to  debate  the  establishment  of    Consumer    Congress    recently    declared 
captured"  by  the  very  Interests  they  the     so-called     Consumer     Protection    '"*'  consti-uctlon  of  the   pipeline  was 
are  supposed  to  regulate,  bending  to  the  Agency,  it  is  very  clear  to  me  that  this    t^onti-ary  to  the  consumer  interest, 
win  of  these  special  interests  with  whom  body,  and  the  public  at  large,  have  an        It  is  extremely  disquieting  tliat  the 
they  are  in  constant  touch.  Inadequate  understanding  of  tiie  ImpU-    Congress,  even  under  a  legislative  title  so 
By  the  same  analogy.  Mr.  President,  cations  of  this  proposal.  I  u.se  the  phrase     comforting,  would  consider  it  prudent  or 
why  would  not  the  Administrator  of  the  "so-called"  because  there  is  a  real  prob-     even  possible    to   set   up   an   economic 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  become  a  lem  with  the  title.  No  doubt  It  Is  the    agency  within  the  Government  to  articu- 
captive  of  the  interests  he  is  supposed  Intent  of  the  spon.'sots  of  S.  707  to  es-    'ate  the  final  word  for  all  consumers, 
to  be  protecting?  The  provisions  of  this  tabllsh    a    government    mechanism    to     which  is  exactly  what  the  Administrator 
bill   provides   a    duplication,    over   and  protect  consumers.  Everyone  i^i  moved  'jy     's  told  to  do.  I  find  the  notion,  no  matter 
over  again;  another  laj-er  of  government,  reports  where  those  in  commerce  have    how   superficially    appealing,   simplistic 
It  is  an  oversimplification  of  the  com-  failed  to  meet  reasonable  standards  of    and  dangei'ous.  For  the  fact  Is.  Mr.  Presi- 
plicated  problem.  performance  or  where  indi\iduals  have    dent,  that  no  Administrator  of  the  Con- 
I  believe  that  protection  for  the  con-  been  frustrated  in  seeking  redress  for    sumer  ProtecUon  Agency,  no  agency  no 
sumer  rests  in  his  own  careful  selection  procucts  which  fail  to  perfoi-m  up  to  the    matter  how  sophisticated,  could  possibly 
of  the  products  he  buys.  I  believe  his  expectations  of  the  consumer  and  prom-     express  the  complexity  of  interests  whldi 
protection  lies  In  the  competitive,  free  '^^  of  the  seller.  However,  the  simple  act     ^re  consumer  interests.  This  I  believe  Is 
American    market,    whereby   one    busl-  of  labeling  a  measure    'consumer  pro-     the  single  most  important  question  which 
nessman  is  tiying  to  manufacture,  pro-  tection"  does  not  make  it  so.  Therefore,     «^  address :  Is  it  possible  for  the  Govern- 
duce,  or  make  available  a  better  product  the  fundamental  objective  of  the  legis-     ment  to  establish  an  agency  to  represent 
than  another,  each  of  them,  while  doing  l»tive  debate  must  be  to  go  beyond  the    the  'consumer  Interest"  which  can  pos- 
this,  attempting  to  make  a  profit.  ''U^  to  detei-mine  what  is  truly  being    sibly  do  justice  to  its  own  mandate?  If 
The  businessman  is  imbued  more  to-  p^PO*"*.  Simple  reliance  on  the  legis-     it  is  not  possible,  as  I  am  suggesting,  then 
day.  I  believe,  witli  the  public  interest  'a"*^  ^'^  ^-  unfortunately,  insufficient    the  Congress  cannot  allow  this  proposal 
perhaps  more  than  he  was  to  days  past  because  the  title  does  not  explain  the     to  become  law,  for  its  enactment  would 
The   American  consumer    the   average  "'"*  nature  of  the  legislation.                    constitute  nothing  less  than  a  fraud  on 
American  citizen,  is  beUer  educated  than  ■  The  initial  conceptual  problem  is  ob-     the  consumer, 

his  forefathers  were.  And  I  believe,  Mr.  "°"1,  Y^  ^  °  ^^i  ^°?\  ^°'  *  '**"  "  "*  interesting  to  note  that  the  Sen- 
President,  that  this  biU  is  Just  an  added  *°"^"^.  definition  of  the  inteiests  this  ate  Commerce  Committee  did  appreciate 
burden  upon  the  taxpayers.  I  believe  it  ^f^?^?  "iffn^s  to  represent.  It  should  be  the  difficulty,  in  fact  the  inherent  im- 
adds  to  the  deficit  financing  that  Is  help-  TfJ^J?  *"  that  there  is  no  single,  iden-  possibility,  of  asking  a  single  agency  to 
ing  to  create  the  InflaUonary  pres^e  iT^m^yi*,  f  S^'iSi"^  .'^'^''  'epresent  at  the  same  time  the  total  corn- 
that  we  have  today.  "-^^  In  secUon  4(11)  of  S.  707.  "inteiest  of  plex  of  often  conflicting  consumer  in- 
Mr.  President  I  conclude  mv  remark,  '^^^  ^  OelmeO.  as  "any  health,  terests.  The  committee  report  admit*  the 
l>vTr^^,V7h!f  .'h  .r  K  )  'e mai ks  safety  or  economic  concern  of  consumers  impossible  situation  The  committee's  re- 
^J.^^,.^t  .**"n^"-s  o'  the  Sen-  involving  real  or  personal  property,  tan-  spdnse?  When  there  are  nSSSou^  4« 
ate  analyze  the  vanous  pronsions  of  this  giWe  or  Intangible  goods,  services,  ci-edlt    afto  th"nature%f  the  c^^m^in- 
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terests,  the  Administrator  will  decide. 
Mr.  President,  the  Congress  Is  being  asked 
•o  approve  legislation  which  would  pro- 
\  ide  for  the  appointment  of  a  single  man 
■■'lio  will  speak,  ex  cathedra  and  Inform 
'■II  consumers  of  the  true  nature  of  their 
i;iterests.  Surely  the  Senate  does  not  and 
tliould  not  want  to  do  any  such  tiling. 
Surely  this  body  understands  that  the 
true  nature  of  the  American  system  is 
pluralistic,  and  monistic  proposals  to  al- 
low for  a  "consumer  czar"  are  alien  and 
unwise. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that  the 
Senate  look  for  a  moment  to  the  reasons 
«hich  have  been  offered  to  justify  the 
establishment  of  this  "Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  vleld? 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     iMr. 
Baktlett).  The  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  Interested  in  the  comment 
the    distinguished    Senator    from    New 
York  was  making  with  regard  to  deter- 
mining what  was  the  interest  of  tlie  con- 
sumer. 

Would  not  the  Senator  agree — and 
perhaps  he  could  express  his  views — on 
tlie  diversity  we  have  within  om-  counti'y, 
the  diversity  of  backgrounds  of  indi- 
viduals, the  diversity  of  economic  levels, 
social  levels,  the  dlverelty  in  educational 
levels,  the  diversity  of  preference  for  a 
given  product?  The  analogy  of  an  auto- 
mobile was  mentioned,  with  one  indi- 
vidual wanting  a  large  car  for  comfort 
and  one  Individual  wantmg  a  small  car 
for  Its  economy.  We  have  different  views. 
Does  not  the  divei-slty  that  we  have 
within  this  country,  perhaps,  in  the 
marketplace  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
strengthen  the  country?  Does  not  the 
diversity  result  in  additional  automobiles 
being  manufactured  to  meet  the  desires 
of  the  people? 

Is  it  possible  for  anyone,  even  someone 
all  knowing,  to  come  up  with  a  consumer 
pomt  of  view  that  211  million  or  212 
million  people  would  agree  with  and 
which  is  their  point  of  view?  Do  we  have 
such  a  people  in  this  coimtry? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  As  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  expresses  It.  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  is  obviously  preposterous, 
■niere  is  no  single  consumer  best  interest. 
If  there  were,  we  would  only  have  one 
brand  of  toothpaste  on  the  market,  one 
Kutomobile.  one  kind  of  bic5cle.  one 
kind  of  condensed  milk,  and  one  kind  of 
medicine.  You  name  it. 

One  of  the  glories  of  om-  svstem  Is  the 
diversity  of  the  products  that  are 
produced  by  coi-poratlons  and  com- 
panies, small  fiiTtis,  and  family  units  try- 
in -i  to  meet  the  diversity  of  consumer 
demands.  To  the  extent  that  we  create  a 
•  /  ir  who  can  arbitrarily  declare  that  this 
Hem  or  that  item  is  not  good  for  you 
and  for  me.  to  ttiat  extent  we  limit 
ihoice.  To  that  extent  I  think  we  harm 
'  h  i  tnie  consumer  Interest. 

Ml-.  WHJJAM  L.  SCOTT.  If  the  Sen- 
.tor  will  .«eld  further,  again  going  back 
to  the  example  of  the  automobile,  does 
not  the  fact  tliat  General  Motors, 
Chrjsler,  and  Ford  compete  with  one 
another,  and  American  Motors  and  some 


of  the  smaller  people  are  attempting  to 
enter  the  field,  result  in  a  better  auto- 
mobile than  if  we  Just  had  one  American 
automobile?  Is  not  this  part  of  the 
fomidation  of  our  competitive  free 
market? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  Is  very  definitely 
at  the  heart  of  it. 

Also  the  fact  that  we  have  imported 
automobiles  as  a  part  of  tlie  overall  pro- 
vision of  choice  to  the  consumer.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  If  some  of  the  most  stri- 
dent coii.<iumer  advocates  had  had  their 
waj- — and  this  is  clear  from  the  eri- 
dence— the  Volkswagen  would  have  been 
forbidden  entry  Into  the  United  States  as 
not  being  safe  for  the  av'erage  American 
driver. 

What  this  would  have  done  is  It  would 
have  deprived  many,  many  Americans  of 
a  cheaper  automobile,  of  a  more  economi- 
cal automobile,  and  would  also  have  re- 
moved that  competitive  influence  on  do-- 
mestic  manufacturers  which  has  led  to  a 
whole  generation  of  American-made 
compacts  and  subcompacts. 

In  other  words,  choice  Is  a  good  thing 
for  the  American  consumer.  Yet,  to  es- 
tablish a  czar  who  would  ultimately 
make  his  own  decision  as  to  what  was  in 
your  interest  and  mine  would  cireum- 
scribe  choice,  to  that  extent. 

For  example,  one  thing  tliat  I  believe 
most  Americans  would  agi-ee  on  as  con- 
sumers is  that  it  is  not  in  their  interest 
to  have  the  ignition  interlock  seatbelt 
system.  This  is  an  ati-ocity  imposed  upon 
all  American  buyers  in  the  Interest  of 
consumer  protection.  I  say  that  Ameri- 
cans are  adult  enough  to  analyze  a  prod- 
uct and  determine  for  themselves  what  is 
in  their  own  interest. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  If  the  Sena- 
tor would  yield  on  that  point,  I  am  quite 
aware  that  he  sponsored  a  bill  to  give 
this  freedom  of  choice  with  regard  to  the 
Interlocking  devices.  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  co.sponsor  the  bill  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  The  desirability  of 
having  this  measure  was  brought  very 
graphically  to  my  own  mind  this  weekend 
because  I  have  an  automobile  that  can- 
not be  started  without  the  seatbelt  being 
fastened. 

Over  the  weekend  my  wife  and  I  were 
on  a  trip  and  stopped  some  200  miles 
from  home  to  get  some  gasoline.  When 
the  tank  was  filled  with  gasoline  we  did 
buckle  our  seatbelts  but  the  car  would 
not  start.  Something  had  happened  to  the 
automobile. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  too  hot 
or  just  what  the  difficulty  was.  I  did  not 
know  at  that  time  that  there  is  a  button 
underneath  the  hood  one  could  pusli  in 
an  emergency  situation.  But  we  appeared 
to  be  stranded  in  a  new  automobile  200 
miles  from  home.  Some  20  minutes  later 
we  were  able  to  start  the  car.  but  it 
illustrates  what  can  happen. 

I  believe  that  we  should  find  a  bill 
coming  before  the  Senate  to  which  we 
can  attach  this  proposal  as  an  amend- 
ment and  get  this  regulation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  changed 
that  when  one  has  a  seatbelt  he  can  de- 
cide whether  he  wants  to  buckle  it  or  not. 
I  am  not  speaking  against  seatbelts.  I 
think  they  are  a  desirable  safety  fea- 
ture. I  believe  we  should  have  seatbelts 


on  automobiles,  and  people  should  buckle 
them.  But  to  say  that  you  cannot  start 
the  motor  of  a  car  unless  your  seatbelt 
is  buckled  is  something  quite  different. 
My  own  car  also  has  the  steering  wheel 
lock.  You  cannot  start  the  car;  you  can- 
not even  puth  it.  except  straight  ahead 
or  straight  back.  You  cannot  turn  the 
wheels. 

It  took  us  over  20  minutes  to  get  the 
car  started.  It  was  a  new  automobile 
with  3,000  or  4.000  miles  on  it.  I  still 
do  not  know  why  it  would  not  start,  but 
the  difficulty  was  connected  with  the 
locking  device. 

Would  not  the  Senator  agree  that  we 
are  taking  away  too  many  individual 
choices  from  the  American  people.  This 
is  a  prime  example  of  what  the  Consumer 
Protection  Administrator  could  advocate 
in  our  interest. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator  yielding 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
'the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  helping 
to  clarify  and  put  a  spotlight  on  this  as- 
pect. There  are  other  aspects  about  this 
legislation  which  make  it  totally  Inadvis- 
able, which  I  shall  go  hito  in  my  state- 
ment. 


ORDER      OF      BUSINESS— ELEMEN- 
TARY   AND   SECONDARY    EDUCA- 
TION ACT— CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
tor  from  New  York  yield  to  me  in  order 
that  1  might  present  a  conference  report 
on  a  privileged  matter? 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  tliank  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  take  up  at  this  time  the  confer- 
ence report  on  HJt.  69,  and  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, re.ierving  the  right  to  object,  will 
the  Senator  tell  us  what  the  conference 
import  is? 

Mr.  PELL.  Certainly.  Actually  I  do  not 
beUeve  it  requires  tinanimous  consent  to 
be  taken  up  because  it  is  a  pririleged 
matter. 

Tills  is  the  conference  report  on  H.R 
69,  the  ESEA  conference  on  which  we 
arrived  at  a  conclusion  last  night. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Is  Uiat  the 
education  bill? 
Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Ml-.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  whether, 
and  I  do  intend  to  object  if  it  requires 
unanimous  consent,  but  I  suggest  that 

the  Senator 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  does  this  re- 
quire unanimous  consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Helms  i  It  does  not  require  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Piesl- 
dent.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, many  of  us  have  not  studied  this 
conference  report,  and  we  would  like  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  it.  I  would 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  to  with- 
hold tills  matter. 
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Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  Piesident,  »-lU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  sliall  take  it  up  later  this 
afternoon. 

Mr  RIBICOFP.  There  is  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  pending  at  the  desk 
entered  by  the  distlngiilshed  Senator 
Iiom  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Roszkt  C, 
BY8D1  that  there  was  to  be  a  vote  on  the 
Allen  amendment  to  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment to  S.  707;  and  it  was  understood, 
I  believe,  subject  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  finisliing  his  speech,  that  that 
would  occur  at  3 :30  pjn. 

I  would  suggest  we  wait  for  the  dis- 
tinguLshed  majority  whip  to  come  to  the 
floor  before  the  Senator  enters  Into  any 
understanding  because  there  is  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  at  the  desit 
now. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  appreciate 
the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Yorlc  With  that  understanding,  I  will 
withdraw  my  request  but  I  wish  to  put 
the  Senate  on  notice  that  1  do  Intend 
to  take  it  up  later. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Who  has  the  floor? 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  jun- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  has  the  floor 
but  he  has  yielded. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 
Mr,  PELL.  I  yield  for  that  purpose 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  U  a  mo- 
tion to  take  up  a  conference  report 
privileged  or  does  it  require  unanimous 
consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is 
privileged. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  At  any  time  a  Member 
can  get  the  floor.  Is  that  conect' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
just  finish  my  remarks.  I  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  my  colleague,  and  I  would 
like  to  finish  my  remarks. 

I  am  the  ranking  mhiorlty  member  of 
the  committee  which  deals  with  this 
conference  report,  and  I  agree  with  my 
colleague  from  Rhode  Island  that  we 
should  not  hicommode  members  by  an 
hour  or  two.  But  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
fair  to  advise  the  Senate  that  we  will 
seek  consideration  of  that  report  on  a 
preferential  basis  a.'?  soon  as  he  can  get 
the  floor,  and  that  we  will  seek  applica- 
tion of  the  rules  for  that  pui-pose,  so 
that  there  is  no  mistake  about  it  in  the 
Senate.  I  hope  that  will  not  be  necessary, 
but  I  think  the  Senator  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  is  lieing  very  courte- 
ous to  everyone,  but  we  do  intend  to  seek 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  .''enator.  I  wish 
to  add  that  I  would  lite  to  get  this  con- 


ference reix)rt  through  today.  Out  of  ap- 
preciation and  courtesy  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York,  I  shall  not  take 
up  his  time  any  more,  but  I  shall  bring 
it  up  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Sen- 
ator is  entitled  to  be  heard. 
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CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGENCY 
ACT 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  707)  to  estab- 
lish a  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  to 
establish  an  independent  Consiuner  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  to  authoiize  a  pro- 
gram of  grants,  in  order  to  protect  and 
serve  the  interests  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  pm-pofies. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
contended,  in  section  2(2)  of  8.  707,  that 
the  interests  of  consumers  are  inade- 
quately represented  within  the  operation 
of  the  regulatory  agencies  that  the  Con- 
gress has  established  over  the  years.  It 
is  found,  implicitly,  that  the  agencies 
established  to  carry  forth  the  public  in- 
terest, or  if  you  will  the  consumers'  in- 
terest, have  failed  to  do  so.  But  rather 
than  recommending  that  the  procedures 
before  these  agencies  be  changed  so  as 
to  assure  a  greater  consumer  input  in 
the  particular  area  of  jurisdiction,  the 
committee  concludes  that  what  is  need- 
ed is  yet  another  agency.  Only  this  time 
we  wiU  call  it  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  and  all  the  reasons  for  the  failure 
in  the  other  instances  will  disappear.  In 
other  words,  what  section  2i2)  asserts 
to  be  true  about  all  agencies  presently 
existing  will  not  be  true  about  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency.  I  find  the  rea- 
soning astonishing. 

To  return  to  the  major  point  offered 
by  the  sponsors  of  S.  707:  the  DJ3.  Sen- 
ate is  asked  to  create  another  agency, 
this  one  quasi-regulatory,  because  the 
ones  already  established  are  unable  ade- 
quately to  represent  the  public  Interest 
Does  not  the  seU-evident  contradiction 
bother  anyone? 

The  sponsors  observe  a  failure  in  the 
operation  of  existing  agencies,  but  rather 
than  analyzing  the  failure  in  any  mean- 
ingful way,  they  have  brought  forth  for 
the  Congress  consideration  the  old. 
failed  soIuUon.  Why  should  we  place  any 
faith  ill  a  second  generation  of  agencies 
set  up  to  represent  the  public  Interest 
where  the  first  generation  has  failed' 

If  the  conceptual  problems  and  histor- 
ical lessons  were  not  enough  to  produce 
great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  ttie  Sen- 
ate to  enter  into  a  vailatlon  on  tlie  old 
theme,  then  every  Senator  should  simply 
direct  his  attention  to  the  way  in  which 
the  proposed  agency  would  be  sti-uct\ued. 
Section  5  of  S.  707  hiforras  as  that  all 
authority,  duties  and  functions  of  the 
Agency  are  vested  in  the  Administrator 
As  far  as  it  goes,  this  Is  tlie  standard  lan- 
guage of  the  standard  form  of  bill  de- 
signed to  be  the  standard  Federal  solu- 
tion to  the  most  recently  discovered 
problem.  It  has  become  expected  that  the 
Congress  simply  aclcnowledgcs  or  asserts 
the  existence  of  a  problem,  and  responds 
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to  it  by  directing  the  executive  branch, 
some  new  quasi-judicial  agency  or  an 
independent  corporation  to  do  what  in 
some  bureaucrats  estimation  Is  neces- 
sary to  solve  the  problem. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  ACA,  the  au- 
tliors  propose  to  endow  the  Administra- 
tor with  powers  that  are  positively  daz- 
zling in  their  scope.  It  is  the  Administra- 
tor and  the  Administrator  alone  who  will 
determine  what  is  in  the  interest  of  con- 
sumers, and  his  determination  is  not  re- 
viewable by  any  couit  of  law.  He  can  in- 
tervene in  any  proceeding  before  any 
Federal  agency,  and  can  go  to  court  to 
reofien  proceedings  and  decisions  hither- 
to considered  final.  The  Administratoi-. 
pos.'iessing  wide  discovery  authority  in 
the  legislation,  may  in  his  sole  discre- 
tion release  information  about  a  com- 
pany, product  or  practice.  Including 
trade  secrets,  when  he  deems  it  "neces- 
sary to  protect  the  health  or  safety  of  tlie 
public."  And  if  the  Administrator  com- 
mits error  he  is  obliged  under  the  pro- 
posed law  to  do  no  more  than  apologize 
to  the  firm  which  may  have  experienced 
severe  or  even  fatal  injury.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  the  members  of  this  twdy 
whether  such  permlsaiye  requirements 
meet  even  the  most  modest  demands  of 
due  process? 

The  point  has  been  made  often  by  tlie 
legislation's  sponsors  that  the  proposed 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  is  not  a 
regulatory  body.  Its  function  in  life,  we 
are  told,  will  be  to  advocate  a  position, 
which  as  a  matter  of  law  is  that  of  the 
coiKumers.  I  suggest.  Mi-.  President,  that 
in  practice  this  would  prove  to  be  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference.  By  vh-tue 
of  the  Agency's  existence,  its  staff  and 
funding,  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine  that 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  will 
be  able  to  exercise  a  vicarious  regulatoi-y 
power.  That  the  ACA  can  appeal  what- 
ever are  the  conclusions  of  other  Federal 
agencies  in  which  the  ACA  has  a  per- 
missible Interest  is  going  to  mean  some- 
thing to  the  decisionmakers  In  those 
other  agencies.  In  other  words  the  ACA 
will  have  a  de  facto  power  to  regulate 
without  the  responsibility  for  doing  so. 
The  idea  of  powers  or  rights  given  with- 
out correlative  responsibilities  to  sene 
as  countei-vailing  factors  reflects  un- 
sound public  poUcy.  And  this  is  exactly 
the  case  with  a  consumer  advocacy 
agency. 

There  are  a  number  of  pi-actlces  au- 
thorized under  the  proposed  act  over 
which  I  have  seilous  concern.  First,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  enter  into  contracts  for  re- 
search  and  other  supportive  fimctions 
which  are  worthwhile  in  the  sole  judg- 
ment of  the  Administrator.  What  this 
means  is  that  the  Administrator  is  given 
rather  sizable  sums  of  Federal  money  to 
distribute  to  private  organizations  thai 
are  allied  with  his  own  causes  and  views. 
If  any  taxpayer  has  ever  wondered  how 
the  Government  creates  a  vested  interest, 
it  is  in  just  this  manner.  Is  It  proper  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  tax  the  peo- 
ple in  order  to  allow  an  Administrator 
who  cannot  be  dismissed  to  utilize  his 
sole  judgment  in  supporting  advocacy 
groups  with  whom  he  happens  to  be  in 
sympathy? 
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A  second  activity  of  extremdy  dubious 
merit  Is  the  authorization  of  comparative 
testing  of  products  along  guidelines 
which  aie  not  included  in  the  bill.  The 
Administrator  will  establish  the  test 
criteria,  select  the  products  to  be  com- 
pared and  after  the  test  is  conducted,  an- 
nounce the  results.  At  first  glance  one 
might  wonder  what  could  possibly  be 
wrong  with  the  comparison  testing  of 
products  which  are  readily  available  in 
the  marketplace.  Well,  two  things.  Verj' 
often  products  although  similai-  in  manv 
wa.vs  are  designed  to  emphasize  high-per- 
formance capabilities  in  certain  special- 
ized functions  which  are  necessarily  ig- 
nored in  a  comparative  test.  Performance 
grading,  then,  is  something  which  could 
be  reflected  positiveli'  or  negatively  solelv 
by  the  test  design. 

Further,  even  with  agency  personnel 
domg  theh-  utmost  to  construct  a  model 
for  the  comparative  teste  which  reflects 
a  disposition  toward  fairness  and  so- 
phistication, there  will  necessarily  have 
to  be  tradeoHs  which  will  either  treat 
none  of  the  products  fairly  or  will  ac- 
tually favor  one  product  over  another 
However,  I  seriously  doubt  whether  this 
proposed  Federal  agency  wUl  have  avail- 
able to  it  the  abiUty  to  replicate  the  com- 
plexities wlUch  are  necessarily  required 
to  reflect  the  aggregate  demands  of  the 
marketplace.  The  rea.son  for  this  Is  that 
only  in  the  marketplace  is  one  Ukely  to 
find  all  the  nuances.  The  test  models  will 
necessarily  be  simplistic.  The  conse- 
quences to  a  busines."!.  tested  under  a  de- 
sign which  will  reflect  a  bias  in  favor  of 
a  competitors  emphasLs.  mav  weU  be 
devastating. 

Certainly  all  Members  of  this  body  are 
familiar  with  the  instituUonal  prob- 
lems when  he  wishes  to  communicate  a 
point  or  distinction  over  a  matter  of 
some  Interest  to  him. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  j'eas  and  nays  on  the  Allen 
amendment  to  the  Byrd  amendment  be 
vitiated;  that  the  AUen  amendment  to 
the  Byrd  amendment  be  accepted  and 
that  the  rollcall  vote  on  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment, as  amended  by  the  Allen  amend- 
ment, occur  now.  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr 
BncKLEY)  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor, 
that  it  not  be  counted  as  a  second  speech 
against  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Byrd  amendment,  as  amended  by  the 
Allen  amendment.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  lOKG)  are  necessarily  alisent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  GmiNrr),' 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr,  p*ck- 
wooD  I .  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
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kota  (Mr.  YoDMc)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Bilr.  Bellmom  )  is  absent 
attending  a  funeral  of  a  relative. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater  1  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— veas  87. 
na.vs  5,  as  follows: 


Abcureislt 

Allcen 

Allen 

Bsrtlctt 

Bayh 

Beau 

Bennett 

Benifeii 

Bible 

Blden 

6uckle.\ 

Burclick 

Byrd. 

Harrj-  F..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  c 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Clurk 
Cotton 
Cran.stou 
Curtis 
Dole 

Oomenlri 
Domlnlclt 
Eagletou 
E«ji(!and 
En-tn 
Paimiii 


|Ho.  327  Leg 
TEAS — 87 
Fong 
Fulbrlght 
Grarel 
Griffin 
Huufien 
Hart 
Hadiell 
Hatfield 
Hathawa> 
Helms 
Hollines 
Hruaka 
Huddleston 
Hugbes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javlts 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Biansfield 
MathlBs 
McClellan 
McGee 
McQoveru 
Mclntj-re 
.Metcalf 
Metzenbaum 
Mondale 


I 
Moutoya 

MOFR 

Mtiskie 

NelFon 

Nunn 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlbloon 

Rotli 

SchweUcer 

Scott.  Hugh 

Scott. 

WUllam  L 
Sparlunati 
Stafford 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symlugton 
Tart 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
WUllams 


NATS— 5 
Baker  Brooke  Wetcker 

Brock  AlcClure 

NOT  VOTING— 8 
Belinion  Gumey  Packwood 

Cook  aartke  Young 

Goldwater  Long 

So  Mr.  Robert  c.  Byrd's  amendment, 
as  amended  by  Mr.  Allek's  amendment, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CAITOON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  me  30 
seconds? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada without  yielding  my  right  to  the 
floor. 


ANTIHIJACKING  ACT  OP  1974— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Ml-.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  conference 
report  on  S.  39  be  made  the  pending 
business. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today  this  mat- 
ter was  covered  and  was  completed  ex- 
cept for  the  agreement  of  the  Senate.  It 
was  temporarily  laid  aside.  In  the  tielief 
that  a  Senator  wanted  to  speak  on  the 
matter. 

That  Is  not  the  case;  therefore,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  approve  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  yielding. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Michigan  without  sacrificing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  GRIFTTN.  Mr.  President,  with  that 
understanding,  I  take  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  the  majority  leader 
if  he  can  advi.se  us  concerning  the  pro- 
gram for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  for 
whatever  information  he  may  be  able  to 
give  u.'i. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader, 
it  is  anticipated  that  we  will  be  on  the 
pending  business.  Agency  for  Consumer 
Advocacy,  for  the  rest  of  the  dav. 

Tonight,  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  will 
lay  down  the  conference  report,  but  it 
will  not  be  taken  up  until  the  first  thing 
tomorrow. 

At  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
on  another  item  of  unfinisihed  business. 
Calendar  838.  S.  3164,  tliat  there  be  a 
'time  Umltation  of  30  minutes  on  all 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  1  hour  on  the 
bill,  under  the  usual  rule. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  which  is  the  bilP 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Real  estate  settle- 
ment services. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Li  there 
objection?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Ju.<:t  state  that  this  has  been  cleared  witli 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bbocki,  who  is  handling  the  bill  on  our 
side,  so  I  know  of  no  objection  to  the 
request. 

Mi-.  MANSFIELD.  And  may  I  say  that 
we  will  not  return  to  S.  3164  today,  but 
Senators  should  be  on  notice  that  it 
might  be  taken  up  tomorrow  or  Thm-s- 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon,  the  Senator's  unanimous  con- 
sent request  is  agreed  to. 

THt  TirxT  or  THE  Vtt&tnuovs-CossiXT 

ACBEEMEMT   Is  AS   FOIXOWS: 

Ordered,  TIiBt,  eHectlre  on  Wntnesilay 
July  24,  1974,  at  the  cooclualon  of  ronuiio 
moriung  business,  during  the  furOier  con- 
slder»tlon  of  s.  3164.  the  so-called  'Heal 
Eslat«  SetUement  Procedures  Act  of  1974  - 
debate  on  any  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion, or  appeal  shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes 
to  be  equally  dlvUed  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  such  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock) :  Procided,  That  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  be  recog- 
nized to  call  up  four  amendmenu  m  suc- 
cession when  the  bui  is  reported:  Provided 
lurther.  That  In  the  event  the  manager  of 
the  bin  15  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion.  th»  time  In  opposition  thereto 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  Mlnoritr  Leader 
or  his  designee:  Provided  furttirr.  That  no 
amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  aaia  bui  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  o: 
the  anal  passage  of  the  said  bui,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  lie  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  T^imessee  (Mr.  Brock)  and  the  Senator 
from  WLHconsln  (Mr.  Proxmire):  Provided. 
That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them 
may.  from  the  time  imder  tbelr  control  oii 
the  passage  of  the  said  biu.  allot  addlUonal 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  conHdeiB- 
Uon  of  any  amendment,  debatable  motion 
or  appeal. 
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COliSDMER  PROTECTION  AGENCY 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  Uie  biU  (S.  707)  to  establish 
a  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  to  es- 
tablish an  independent  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  grants,  In  order  to  protect  and 
sei-ve  the  interests  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  TODNG.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  on  this 
last  vote,  I  understood  It  was  supposed  to 
come  at  4  o'clock.  Someone  called  my  of- 
fice a  little  bit  aeo  saying  I  would  have 
a  minute  and  a  half  to  make  it,  but  there 
was  no  waiting  for  It. 

After  this,  when  a  vote  is  called  for  4 
o'clock.  I  think  the  offices  should  be 
notified  that  a  vote  is  coming  earlier.  The 
vote  was  not  that  Important,  but  I  like 
to  be  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  a  point.  If  a  vote  is  called 
for  a  definite  hour.  Senators  hereafter 
will  be  notified. 

Would  the  Senator  care  to  make  a 
statement  as  to  how  he  would  have  voted 
if  he  had  been  here  a  minute  sooner? 

Mr.  DOMimCK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  use  his  microphone? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  would  have  voted  "yea" 
had  I  been  present. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 
Mr.  HABRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  noUce  on 
the  calendar  S.  3792,  a  bill  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Export  Administration  Act. 
May  the  Senator  from  Virginia  be  noti- 
fied if  any  unanimous-consent  requests 
are  made  in  regard  to  tliat  measure' 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ye.-;,  indeed. 
Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD.   Mr.  Presi- 
dent,   will    the    distinguished   majority 
leader  yield  ? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  1  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now  that  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  on  the  real 
estate  settlement  bill.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senate  will  agree  to  allowing  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  when 
the  Senate  next  takes  up  that  bill,  to 
call  up  his  four  amendments  in  success- 
slon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  that 
effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  He  has  four 
amendments  which  he  could  call  up  un- 
der the  bill,  and  there  would  be  30  min- 
utes on  each  of  them. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Maine  whether  or 
not  he  has  discussed  that  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  iMr.  Brock)?  Is 
that  agreeable  to  him,  does  the  Senator 
know? 

Mr.   HATHAWAY.   Yes,   the   Senator 
from  Maine  will  state  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  that  I  have  discussed  It 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  he 
is  agreeable  to  that. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  To  that  procedure? 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICE.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  usual  graclousness. 


Mr.  BtXTKLEY.  I  am  glad  to  oblige 
the  dlisttngulshed  majority  leader. 

Because  of  the  authority  attributed 
by  the  public  to  an  "ofllclal"  finding  by 
Government,  Government  ought  to  be 
extremely  cautious  about  entering  the 
too  often  subjective  business  of  product 
comparisons.  As  a  rule,  the  marketplace, 
which  reflects  a  multiple  of  individual 
Judgments  reflecting  a  host  of  consu- 
mer preferences,  has  provided  a  more 
reliable  test  of  design  and  performance 
than  an  ACA.  Testing  Is  better  left  to 
private  organizations  whose  findings  are 
greeted  with  a  healthy  skepticism.  A 
Government  announcement  is  often 
treated  as  gospel  by  an  unsuspecting 
consumei-  who  is  most  unlikely  to 
think  in  terms  of  distinctive  test  models 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  the  Senator  mind, 
when  he  refers  to  this  Inchoate  agency, 
referring  to  It  as  something  besides  the 
CPA?  Because  that  has  been  abolished 
by  the  Senate.  Tlie  Senator  might  refer 
to  it  by  other  Initials.  Would  that  be 
asking  too  much  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  recognize  that  half- 
way through  my  statement  we  have 
changed  the  name  of  what  we  are  speak- 
ing about.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
initials  "CPA"  be  considered  to  have  been 
changed  to  "ACA'  wherever  they  appear 
In  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  a  more  appropriate 
name  would  be  "National  Agency  To  Dis- 
rupt  Economic   Rights";    the   acronym 
would  be  "NADER." 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  accept  that. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Continuing  my  state- 
ment: 

A  third  practice  which  the  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  undertake  Is  the 
development  of  informal  dispute  settle- 
ment procedures  which  one  assumes  will 
include  the  Ad  jnlstrator's  right  to  seek 
consent  agreements  with  private  citizens 
and  Industry.  I  note  this  because  It  has 
been  a  point  of  the  bill's  spon-sors  that 
the  Consumer  Protect'on  Agency  will 
not  be  a  regulatory  agency. 

However,  the  likelihood  of  the  per- 
sistence, made  possible  by  the  provision 
of  Government  funding  without  any 
practical  or  Institutional  limitations  on 
the  amount  of  resources  to  be  concen- 
trated by  the  Agency  to  a  given  matter, 
puts  a  private  party  in  the  position  of 
consenting  to  an  agency  agreement  or 
facing  long,  serious,  and  expensive  in- 
volvement with  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency.  The  result.  In  all  probabil- 
ity, will  be  that  the  private  party,  assess- 
mg  the  assured  costs  versus  the  potential 
profit,  will  give  in  on  the  point  and  di- 
rect his  'ousiness  enterprise  elsewhere. 
That  Government  should  be  allowed  to 
wield  a  sUck  cf  the  kind  being  offered 
t'  an  administrator  without  meaning- 
ful restrictions  is  frightening.  It  suggests 
the  ultimate  in  regulation  by  Intimida- 
tion. 

This  is  the  very  kind  of  legislation 
which  has  made  It  Increasingly  difficult 
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tor  smaller  enterprises  to  survive.  It  Is 
not  that  the  Congress  is  gohig  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  offer  to  the  voters 
■consiuner  protection"  and  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator the  authority  to  seek  solu- 
tions to  consumer  problems.  Certainly.  If 
this  bill  passes,  that  will  be  the  total 
of  our  intent. 

However,  at  one  point  the  Agency 
created  to  do  the  Job  comes  face  to  face 
wl  h  a  private  ptu-ty  who  is  totally  un- 
able by  any  practical  measure  to  com- 
pete with  an  agency  of  Government 
which  has  Its  point  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  I  have,  thus  far,  merely 
sketched  some  of  the  problems  and 
dangers  that  lie  within  the  seductive 
title  of  the  blU  that  is  before  us.  I  would 
like  to  quote  extensively  from  a  detailed 
study  of  both  the  Senate  and  House 
versions  of  the  proposal  to  establish  a 
Federal  Consimier  Protection  Agency 
prepared  by  Stanley  T.  Kaleczyx,  Jr., 
consumer  affairs  attorney  for  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  it  is  Important  for  us  to  be 
aware  of  what  Ls  in  the  House  version  as 
well  as  our  own  because  of  the  mistaken 
Idea  that  the  former  is  substantially 
'weaker.  No  one  should  vote  lor  the 
Senate  bill,  in  other  words.  In  the  mis- 
taken assumption  that  the  mischief  can 
be  remedied  in  conference.  The 
Kaleczyx  study  details  the  full  horrors 
of  what  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
seem  hellbent  to  Infilct  on  the  consumer 
and  on  the  businesses  that  serve  his 
needs — and  all  In  the  name  of  con- 
sumerism. 

Now  I  shall  quote  extensively,  Mr. 
Pi-esident,  from  the  study  referred  to: 

On  AprU  3.  1974.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives pftSBed  the  proposed  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  or  1973,  nR.  13183.  This  blU 
would  estsblUh  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  <CPA)  whicb.  in  the  language  ol  the 
bill,  would  provide  "vigorous  representation 
and  protection  of  the  Interest  of  consumers" 
(Section  2).  As  the  report  of  the  Bouse 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.  No. 
93-942  states  at  page  two.  the  CPA  would 
have  four  principal  rolea: 

( 1 )  consiuner  advocacy; 

(2)  complaint  handling: 

(3)  information  development: 

(4)  advlsiag  Congress  and  the  President. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act.  s.  707,  was  referred  Jointly  to 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  Senate 
Oovenmient  Opemtions  Committee.  On 
April  11.  1974.  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee reported  out  the  blU;  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee,  on 
May  2a.  1974.  The  stated  purposes  and  roles 
of  the  House-passed  measure  may  be  used 
to  characterize  the  Senate  biU.  Although  the 
Senate  bui  Is  a  much  more  dramatic  example 
of  a  phlloBopbjr  of  consumerism  which  pits 
business  against  the  consumer,  neither  the 
Bouse  nor  the  Senate  version  of  this  legis- 
lation represents  a  point  of  view  which  may 
be  characterized  In  any  way  as  balanced,  fair 
or  Impartial  to  the  interests  of  business  or  to 
the  Interesu  of  consumers.  Indeed,  one 
pundit  has  compared  the  two  bUisas  follows: 

■■The  difference  between  the  Bouse  and 
the  Senate  versions  of  the  CPA  bui  la  the 
difference  between  an  eight-foot  and  a 
nine-foot  rattlesnake.  Both  are  poisonous 
and  both  ore  deadly.'^ 

One  need  only  look  to  the  deflnltlons  of 
'■consumer"  and  "consiuner  Interest"  con- 
tained In  both  bUls  to  conclude  that  any- 
thing and  everything  Is  fair  game  for  the 
CPA — tmless  It  concerns  organized  labor. 
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Which  the  Senate  voted  to  totally  ex- 
empt from  the  Impact  of  this  legislation. 
To  continue  with  the  study: 
It  Ia  not,  however,  the  special  treatment  of 
labor  uzUons  which  has  engendered  so  much 
hostility  toward  this  le^slatlon.  Bather,  the 
coosequences  which  would  flow  from  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  and  the  oner- 
Dion  of  CPA  Itself  ehould  be  the  cause  of 
grave  concern  on  the  part  of  all  consumers  as 
well  as  business.  This  legislation  is  both  anti- 
consumer  and  anu-boslness.  Neither  the 
House  nor  the  Senate  bill  is  representative 
of  legislation' enacted  in  the  public  Interest. 
Both  bills  should  be  rejected  by  all  respon- 
£lble  legislators  and  their  constituents. 

In  the  following  analysis,  the  impact  and 
the  underlying  phllosophj'  of  the  two  bills 
will  be  discussed  and  the  differences  and 
similarities  of  the  two  bills  highlighted.  A 
thumbnaU  chart  summarizing  in  brief  ten 
of  the  provisions  of  the  two  bills  Is  included 
as  nn  appendix.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 


It  has  an  Interest  In  the  proceeding,  howe^-er, 
determines  its  own  right  to  intervene  in  on 
agency  activity  imder  the  provisions  of  both 
bills. 

HJl.  13163  does  not  contain  the  apeclflc 
language  fmind  in  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill.  It  is  no  less  ccrtjiln.  nonetheless,  that 
the  effect  of  the  House  bill  is  Identical  to 
that  of  the  Senate  bill.  The  CPA  Adminis- 
trator does  have  complete  discretion  In  deter- 
mining what  Is  the  consumer  interest — and 
that  determination  Is  not  reviewable  by  the 
very  body  which  has  oversight  responBiblllty. 
the  Congress.  The  Honorable  Don  Fuqua  aa- 
dressed  this  particular  Issue  in  the  additional 
views  which  he  submitted  in  response  to  the 
House  Committee  Report  on  H.B.  iai63.  Con- 
gressman Fuqua  wrote  as  follows : 

"Remember,  we  are.  among  others,  delegat- 
ing to  this  CPA  the  duty  to  define  what  u  or 
is  not  in  the  consumer  interest.  Congress 
will  have  no  say  in  any  such  definition. 

"In  theory  such  a  delegation  may  seem 


arsued  that  the  existing  regulatory  agencies 
are  the  "captives"  of  the  industries  which 
they  supposedly  regulate.  If  such  were,  in 
fact,  the  case.  then,  under  existing  law,  the 
President  has  the  authority  to  remove  agency 
heads  who  fall  to  act  in  the  public  interest. 
Under  this  provision  of  the  Senate  bill,  how- 
ever, the  President  does  not  have  the  same 
latitude  to  discharge  the  CPA  Administrator 
If  he  falls  to  act  in  the  amorphous  "con- 
sumer Interest." 

In  addition,  the  Senate  bUl  in  Section  6(ci 
further  hinders  the  Executive  branch  In  the 
performance  of  its  legitimate  oversight  au- 
thority. Section  6(c)  has  two  basic  prori- 
Ktons.  First,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
currently transmit  a  copv  of  any  budget 
estimate  or  request  to  the  President,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Congress.  Second,  whenever  the  Administra- 
tor submits  any  ieglslatlve  recommendations. 
testimony,  or  comments  on  legislation  to  tlie 
President    or   OMB.    he    ehaU    concurrently 


appendix  does  not  represent  an  attempt  to     ^mg 'to  te^SLnSS  ^°^''^,h**"?<da°'"  ""     transmit  a  copy  to  the  Congress.  While  these 


list  all  the  differences  or  even  all  the  salient 

provisions  of  the  two  proposals. 

Tue  usiQtnrons  "consvucr  intebest' 
The  proponents  of  the  CPA  bill,  both  in 


going  to  \>e  presented  when  the  CPA  starts 
operating  in  the  vast  and  often  contradictory 
area  of  consumer  interest.  What  is  the  pri- 
mary consumer  interest  in  automobiles— r 
safety   or   cost?   What   Is   the  primary  con- 


provisions  ostensibly  inform  Congress  of  the 
activities  of  the  CPA.  they  do  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  limiting  the  Executive  in  develop- 
ing its  programs  and  budgets  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  The  effect  of  these  provisions  is 
to   limit  the   capacity  of  the   Executive   to 


the  House  and  In  the  Senate,  have  argued     sumer  interest  in  gasoline— cost.  avollabiUty  ™ .„=   .„„»...,   „,    v«c   *.«vui.ive   i« 

hat  the  underlying  phUosophy  of  the  bill  is     or  «;*»«  rating?  We  cannot  reasonably  ex-  balance   the   Interests   of   ai   a^le^  Srt^ 

to  provide  a  vo^e  for  consumers  before  Fed-      pect  the  CPA.  as  an  advocate.  «o  argue  both  respect    to    legislative    preferenles   and    re- 

eral  agencies.  The  proponents  argue  that  the     sides  of  a  question.  And.  we  cannot  really  source  needs   As  a  result   the  Executive  wUl 

expMt  the  CPA  to  hold  its  own  hearing  on  be  significantly  impeded  in  Its  abUity  to  pre 

an    issue    prior    to    intervening   in    another  — *    ■-•' *       - 


CPA  bm  provides  an  Administrator  and  an 
Agency  who  will  act  in  the  "consumer  inter- 
est." What  the  advocates  of  HJl.  13163  and 
S.  707  overlook,  however,  is  the  fact  that  their 
underlying  philosophy  is  fundamentally  un- 
sound. The  basic  infirmity  with  the  approach 
to  these  bills  is  that  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  a  single  consumer  interest.  In  short,  the 
consumer  Interest  is  not  monolithic  but  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  consumer  interests, 
some  of  which  are  at  times  competing  inter- 
ests. For  example,  in  the  area  of  packaging, 
who  Is  to  say  that  all  consumers  have  a 
greater  Interest  In  the  standardization  of 
packages  than  in  the  convenience  of  the  use 
of  these  packages?  Or  that  consumers  are 
more  concerned  with  packaging  that  provides 
an  extra  measure  of  protection  for  the  prod- 
uct or  the  retail  cost  of  the  product?  Where 
is  the  line  to  lie  dranni  when  one  consumer 
Interest  leaves  off  and  another  prevails? 
Whether  we  consider  the  House  or  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill,  the  conclusion  is  the 
same:  TTiere  Is  no  one  consumer  Interest. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  bill,  however,  provide  for  an  Adminis- 
trator of  this  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
who  will  have  the  ultimate  authority  to 
chooee  what  consumer  Interest  will  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Agency.  In  effect,  this  means 
that  one  Individual  will  select  the  consumer 
interest  which  will  be  subsidized  by  the  Ux- 
payers*  money,  whether  or  not  the  Individual 
taxpayer  bos  elected  Uiat  particular  con- 
sumer interest  as  the  consumer  interest 
which  hfc  supports.  Indeed.  S.»707  provides  in 
Section  l4(eKa)  as  follows: 

"A  determination  by  the  Administrator 
that  the  result  of  any  agency  proceeding  or 
activity  may  substantially  affect  the  Interests 
of  consumers  or  that  his  intervention  In  any 
proceeding  is  necessary  to  represent  ade- 
quately the  interests  of  consumers  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  be  a  final  agency  action," 

The  Import  of  tbls  provision  is  simply  this: 
The  CPA  Administrator's  determination  of 
what  is  in  the  interest  of  consumers  is  not 
reviewable  in  court  by  anyone.  Indeed,  corn- 


agency's  bearing  on  the  some  issue.  In 
very  real  sense,  we  have  created  hero  a 
prestigious  Federal  lawyer  with  iwelf  as  a 
client." 

In  sum.  there  is  rundameutally  no  differ- 
ence in  philosophy  between  the  Boiue  and 
the  Senate  versions  of  this  legislation.  Both 
bills  assume  that  an  omniscient  Adminis- 
trator, who  possesses  a  vast  reservoir  of 
knowledge  which  encompasses  every  con- 
ceivable consumer  interest,  shall  determine 
for  all  citizens — and  all  citizens  are  con- 
sumers— what  la  in  their  best  interest.  There 
Is  no  room  for  individual  choice;  there  is 
only  one  unchallengeable  consumer  interest. 

THE  P80POSZS  ABOICATTOK  OF  OVZXSICHT 
AUTHORTry 

An  analysis  of  the  House  and  Senate  biUs 
permits  omy  one  unavoidable  conclusion: 
The  CPA  Administrator  is  responsible  to  no 
one  In  deciding  for  consumers  what  is  in 
their  best  interest.  Further,  once  that  Initial 
determination  Is  made,  the  Administrator 
can.  In  practical  effect,  do  as  he  pleases  with- 
in the  brood  confines  of  both  blUs. 

The  Senate  bill,  m  particular,  gives  the 
Administrator  of  CPA  virtually  imbridled 
authority  to  conduct  his  agency's  affairs 
without  any  direction  or  oversight  from  the 
Executive  branch.  Section  5(b)  of  S.  707 
reads  in  pertinent  part  as  follows: 

"The  Administrator  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  vrtth  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  for  a  term  coterminous 
with  the  term  of  the  President,  not  to  exceed 
four  years. 

"On  the  expiration  of  his  term,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  continue  in  office  until  he  Is  re- 
appointed and  quaUfles.  The  Administrator 
may  be  removed  by  the  President  for  In- 
efflclency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in 
office." 

The  effect  of  this  Section  is  three-fold. 
First,  it  provides  for  an  Administrator  with  a 
fixed  term  of  office,  a  provision  which  is  un- 
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a  determination  of  a  party's  standing  to  sue 
may  not  be  subject  to  Interlocutory  appeal, 
such  a  decision  is  made  by  a  dispassionate 
court,  similarly,  it  Is  the  Federal  agency 
which.  In  accordance  with  due  process  stand- 
ards articulated  In  Us  rules  of  procedure 
determines  the  extent  of  participation  of 
iateroenors  seeking  access  to  lis  Droceedlnits 

Th«  r^r*.    I..&I.  A  t.. .._..! ._  _..*1  .    .    ..^*  -  .      ,      . 

legislation.  The  supporters  of  the  CPA  have 


unlike  most  cabinet-level  officers,  does  not 
serve  at  the  discretion  of  the  f>tesldent. 
Third,  the  grounds  for  removal  are  more 
stringent  than  the  requirements  for  the 
removal  of  heads  of  other  regulatory  agen- 
cies within  tlie  government.  This  last  ob- 
servation la  particularly  Important  because 


.mervenors  seeking  access  to  Its  pro««Ungs      ™'S?^dv^,;Lrb'?^'°^o'i'^tf  ^*^T     •""■""'  °'  """P"-  "  "«««  "■  oversight 
The  CPA,  itself  a  biased  party  which  h.u.°fes     ^^.^^,  ^^bJS?eSf?r°r^5'  .^^.     "^^^^^X^l^^..^.^^.  ^k'o""tS 


sent  uniform  and  coherent  programs  to  the 
Congress. 

The  "captive"  agency  theory,  so  popular 
with  the  proponents  of  this  legislation,  was 
alluded  to  above.  The  necessary  corollary  to 
the  proposition  that  regulatory  agencies  are 
the  captives  of  the  Industrlea  which  they 
purportedly  regulate  is  that  Congress  has 
failed  in  its  oversight  responsibility.  Since 
each  regulatory  agency  is  charged  to  act  in 
the  pubUc  interest,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  Congress  to  insure  that  the  agencies  which 
it  does  create  do  discharge  their  statutory 
obligations.  It  Is  not  logical  to  believe  that 
the  CPA  will  be  insulated  from  this  "cap- 
tive agency"  theory.  In  fact,  if  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  legislation  are  to  be  believed. 
then  the  CPA,  like  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  government.  wOl  eventually  be  un- 
der the  clandestine  control  of  special  inter- 
ests. At  this  Juncture,  of  course  it  Is  im- 
possible to  determine  whether  the  CPA  would 
be  co-opted  by  the  industries  which  alleged- 
ly ■■control"  the  exjstmg  regulatory  agencle.-i 
or  whether  the  CPA  will  be  dominated  by 
and  receive  direction  from  the  most  radical 
consumer  advocates.  In  any  event,  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  bills  do  not  provide 
the  Congress  with  the  authority  It  requires 
to  properly  and  effectively  exercise  its  legiti- 
mate oversight  responsibility. 

Section  6)  b))3)  of  the  Senate  bill  provides 
that  the  Administrator  shall  include  In  his 
report  "the  assistance  given  the  Agency  bv 
other  Federal  agencies  in  carrying  out  the 
purpoeea  of  this  Act."  In  Section  6(b)  f4>  it 
is  provided  that  the  Administrator  shall  re- 
count "the  performance  of  Federal  agencies 
and  the  adequacy  of  their  resources  In  en- 
forcing consumer  protection  laws  and  in 
otherwise  protecting  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers, and  the  prospectiv*  results  of  alter- 
native consumer  protection  programs."  Sim- 
ilarly. Section  4(d>  of  UR.  13163  provides 
that  the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President  each  year  an  annual 
report  which  "shall  include  a  stmimory  and 
evaluation  of  selected  major  consumer  pro- 
grams of  each  Federal  agency.  Includhig.  but 
not  limited  to.  comment  with  respect  to  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  such  program!; 
as  well  OS  deficiencies  noted  m  the  coordina- 
tion, administration  or  enforcement  of  sucli 
programs.'" 

What  both  bills  clearly  do  is  delegate  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  engage  In  oversight 
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OAO  Which  CongrcM  has  created  as  R5  in- 
vestigatory arm  to  help  detcrtnine  whether 
existing  agencies  are  ncUng  lu  the  public 
intere*t.  At  the  very  least,  this  would  aug- 
g*£t  that  Congress  is  creating  &  new  agency. 
(1  new  Federal  watchdog,  whit-h  will  have  not 
the  public  Interest  In  mind  but  the  Interest 
of  a  special  group  within  the  lai-ger  category 
or  the  public  interest. 

I:i  addiuou  to  this  delegation  of  oversight 
responsibility  to  a  new  Pederil  agency,  the 
language  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
bills  provide  that  tliere  shall  be  no  effective 
oversight  of  the  workings  oi  the  CPA  until 
three  jears  after  the  enactment  of  the  legU- 
Ution.  The  fatal  flaw  lu  this  proposal  Is  per- 
haps most  articulately  ■jummarlzed  by  the 
minority  report  filed  m  opposition  to  S.  707 
by  Senators  Ervln,  Allen.  Brock  and  Nunn. 
The  Senators  state: 

'If  we  are  to  believe  the  proponents  of  this 
bill  that  legUIattve  oversight  Is  totally  u<- 
effectlve  in  controlling  agency  actions,  thet: 
we  shall  have  a  CPA  which  i.i  absolutely  free 
of  any  control  and  responsibility.  Until  fiscal 
year  1977.  when  new  authorizations  must  be 
sought  from  the  Senate  Committees  on  Oov- 
ernment  Operations  and  Commerce,  it  an- 
swers to  no  one  but  ita  appropriations  com- 
mittee, whom  It  Is  authorized  to  lobby  along 
with  other  Members  of  Congress." 

If  the  unbridled  authority  of  a  CPA  Admin- 
istrator who  acts  In  an  amorphous,  self- 
proclaimed  "consumer  interest"  is  to  be 
doubted  by  anyone,  one  need  only  loolc  to 
the  position  of  organized  labor  on  this  bill. 
While  the  specific  latwi-  exemption  provision 
m  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  bills  will 
be  disciLssed  below,  it  is  instructive  to  review 
the  pofiitlon  of  labor  on  this  bill.  The  Waxh~ 
ington  Post  of  Wednesday.  June  19,  1974, 
reported  the  following: 

"A  pravlslon  added  by  the  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  giving  the  pro- 
posed Consumer  Agency  the  power  to  inter- 
vene in  certain  labor  caics  nearly  pushed  the 
APL-CIO  into  the  opposition  camp.  However, 
labor  lobbyists  now  believe  that  they  have 
the  votes  to  fciU  that  amendment  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  are  s.ipporting  the  bill." 

Organized  labor  Is  so  fearful  of  the  au- 
thority and  power  of  the  CPA  Administrator 
and  the  deleterious  effect  the  Administrator's 
intervention  in  labor  disputes  may  have  that 
this  powerfxU  lobbying  block  hiid.  at  the  very 
leftst,  seriously  contemplated  opposing  the 
legislation  when  it  became  apparent  that, 
in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  labor  would 
be  partially  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  CPA 
Admlolstrator.  This  double  standard  of  or- 
ganized labor  Is  perhaps  the  best  testimony 
that  the  CPA  biU  is.  In  fact,  legislation  which 
is  meant  to  operate  in  the  public  interest. 

REPaESENTATIOK    Or    THE    CONSUMER    tiiTERTST 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation,  as  has 
been  noted  above,  have  repeatedly  cited  the 
need  for  a  federally  funded  consumer  advo- 
cate who  woxild  have  the  authority  to  inter- 
vene In  virtually  all  agency  activities.  To 
in.=iure  that  the  CPA  would  be  fully  appraised 
of  any  agency  activity — whether  formal  or 
informal — with  an  Impact  upon  consumers 
(i.e.,  all  agency  activities),  both  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  place  an  affirmative  obliga- 
tion on  esiating  agencies  to  Inform  the  CPA 
of  all  their  activities.  Section  13  of  the  Hou&e 
bUI  state?  that  "any  Federal  agency  action  . . . 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  issuance 
or  adoption  of  rule?,  regulation.^,  guidelines, 
orders,  standards,  or  formal  policy  decisions" 
shall  be  reported  to  the  CPA  when  notice  is 
also  given  to  the  public.  While  Section  9 
of  the  Senate  bUl  contains  a  similar  provi- 
sion, the  Senate  version  also  requires  that 
the  Individual  agencies  provide  the  Admin- 
istrator status  reports  when  so  requested  by 
the  CPA.  One  con  only  speculate  why  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation  bell-ve  that 
the  CPA  should  receive  special  notification 
of  agency  activities  abovf  and  beyond  the 
forms  of  notice  (Including,  but  hot  limited 


to,  Federal  Bcgister  notice)  available  to  the 
general  public.  The  only  rationale  is  that  the 
CPA  has  more  rights  than  the  private  con- 
sumer. 

For  purposes  of  analysis.  CPA  Interven- 
tion Ui  formal  and  Informal  agency  proceed- 
ings shall  be  considered  separately.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember,  however,  tliat  the  CPA 
can  participate  \i\  all  type-i  of  proceedings 
and  may,  lu  fact,  appear,  leave,  tlien  reappear 
in  one  on-gohig  proceeding  like  a  phantom 
pi-eience. 

Format  proceedings 
Section  6  of  the  House  bill  and  Section  7 
of  the  Senate  bUI  give  the  CPA  the  au- 
thority to  Intervene  as  a  party  or  otherwise 
participate  In  all  Federal  agencies  proceed- 
ings whenever  the  CPA  determines  that  such 
proceedings  will  affect  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers. Although  both  bills  state  that,  when 
intervening  in  formal  proceedings,  the  CPA 
must  follow  agency  rules  of  practice  and 
procedure  governing  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, the  Senate  version  also  states  that 
ihv  Federal  agencies  shall  review  their  rules 
of  procedure  and  change  them  in  any  way 
necessary  to  accomodate  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Both  bUls  make  It  clear  that  the  CPA  may 
determine,  in  its  own  unchallenged  discre- 
tion, which  proceedings  are  of  Interest  to 
consumers.  Further,  the  CPA  may  Intervene 
In  proceedings  on  behalf  of  consumer  groups 
when  so  requested.  The  net  effect  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  provisions  Is  that  the  CPA, 
lu  essence,  «11i  determine  Its  own  right  to 
Intervene  in  a  particular  proceeding  before 
another  agency.  Under  normal  practice,  each 
Federal  agency  determines  who  may  appear 
before  It  as  a  party.  Indeed,  agency  rules 
prescribe  In  detail  who  will  be  reoogulzed  as 
a  party  in  a  proceeding.  For  example,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  rules  state  that 
Intervenors  must  show  "good  cause"  before 
they  will  be  allowed  to  intervene  or  appear 
before  the  Commission  In  a  particular  pro- 
ceeding. With  the  enactment  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  legislation,  exist- 
ing regulator}'  agencies  will  lose  their  discre- 
tion to  determine  intervention  rights. 

Although  the  forum  agency  will  still  be 
able  to  prescribe  the  extent  of  participation 
to  be  afforded  individuals  representing  a  par- 
ticular interest,  the  CPA  will  determine  the 
extent  of  Its  participation  when  It  determines 
that  a  consumer  Interest  Is  Involved.  The 
probable  effect  of  this  broad-sweeping  au- 
thority will  be  a  complete  Inability  on  the 
port  of  the  forum  agency  to  control  Its  pro- 
ceedings in  a  manner  which  guarantees  an 
orderly  process  with  all  voices  being  heard. 
The  determinative  factor  governing  the 
right  of  parties  to  Intervene  In  formal  agency 
proceedings  has  been  the  extent  to  whlcb 
such  parties  have  had  a  personal  stake  and  a 
direct  Interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. In  the  cose  entitled  In  the  Matter 
of  Campbell  Soup  Company,  tor  example,  a 
group  of  students  petitioned  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  bold  a  formal,  adjudi- 
catory hearing  concerning  a  matter  which 
was  the  subject  of  a  pending  consent  degree 
negotiated  by  the  PTC.  That  request  was  de- 
nied, principally  because  the  cose  did  not 
Justify  the  expenditure  of  additional  re- 
sources which  an  adjudicative  hearing 
would  have  entailed.  This  determination 
was  intertwined  with  the  Commission's  con- 
cern that  the  agency  should  not  be  unnec- 
essarily loaded  down  with  adjudicative  mat- 
ters involving  a  multiplicity  of  parties  and 
issues,  particularly  when  the  Intervenors  lock 
a  personal  stoke  in  the  final  decision.  The 
Commission  did,  however,  grant  the  students 
a  hearing  and  allowed  them  to  file  state- 
ments of  their  views  and  advice. 

It  Is  precisely  this  type  of  agency  dis- 
cretion which  would  be  lacking  In  matters 
iuvolvlng  the  CPA.  Whether  the  Adminis- 
trator were  "advocating"  a  CPA-inq}lnd 
cause  or  hod  taken  up  the  banner  of  a  con- 


sumer advocacy  group  would  be  of  no  con- 
sequence. In  either  event,  the  CPA  could  In- 
tervene witb  full  party  status  as  a  matter  of 
right.  The  dictates  of  the  CPA  would,  In  the 
final  analysis,  prevail. 

It  sliould  be  noted  that  both  bills  express 
the  hope  that  the  CPA  will  refrain  from  as- 
suming fvill  party  status  except  where  neces- 
sar>-  to  adequately  represent  consumers.  It  Is 
the  CPA,  however,  rather  thou  the  forum 
agency,  which  will  decide  the  necessary  ex- 
tent of  Its  intervention  In  a  proceeding  be- 
fore a  regulatory  agency. 

Informal  proceedings 

The  House  bill  sutes  that  the  CPA  "may 
participate  or  conununicate  in  any  manner 
that  any  person  may  participate  or  commu- 
nicate" In  all  other  activities.  (Section  9<a) 
(21.)  The  Senate  version  states  that  In  all 
other  activities  the  CPA  may  "participate  by 
presenting  written  or  oral  submissions,  and 
the  Federal  agency  shall  give  full  considera- 
tion to  the  submUw'.ons"  by  the  CPA.  (Section 
7 lb).)  Although  the  language  of  these  two 
sections  Is  somewhat  different,  the  effect  Is 
the  same.  The  CPA  may  fully  Involve  Itself 
In  the  myriad  of  activities  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  may  engage.  The  House  bill  does 
not  define  the  word  "activity".  The  Senate 
bill,  however,  defines  "activity"  to  mean  "any 
agency  process  or  phase  thereof  conducted 
pursuant  to  any  authority  or  responslbUlty 
under  laW.  (Section  4(4).)  Consequently, 
both  bills  give  the  CPA  the  mandate  to  moni- 
tor the  activities  of  the  various  regulatory 
agencies.  The  breadth  of  this  mandate  is 
most  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  foUowiug 
statement  in  tbe  House  Report: 

"There  Is  no  attempt  in  the  bill  to  define 
■agency  activity"  becatise  of  the  multiplicity 
and  variety  of  activities  in  Federal  agen- 
cies. .  .  .  [T)be  term  overcomes  any  possible 
orgumenu  and  assumed  precedents  to  the 
effect  that  .  .  .  preliminary  matters  are  not  a 
part  of  "agency  process"  for  rulemaking  and 
adjudication,  and.  therefore,  not  within  tbe 
compass  of  "agency  proceedings".  One  icay  or 
another,  the  CPA  ia  entitled  to  be  involved 
if  consumer  interests  are  affected  and  other 
persona  have  access  to  the  Federal  agencj/." 
{Emphasis  added.] 

As  has  been  stated  many  times,  the  bulk  of 
the  work  done  by  regulatory  agencies  is  of 
an  informal  nature.  Negotiations  leading  to 
a  consent  decree  would  be  classified  as  an 
informal  activity  under  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  bllla.  The  CPA  could  demand  to 
become  a  part  of  such  negotiations  and  could 
prevent  a  consent-d^^ee  from  being  final- 
ized. In  this  situation,  the  regulatory  agency 
would  then  be  forced  to  resort  to  an  expen- 
sive and  time-consuming  formal  adjudicative 
hearing.  The  net  result  of  such  broad  CPA 
authority  may  be  to  formalize  Informal  ac- 
tivities and  thus  require  agencies  to  divert 
resources  from  planned  activities.  Conse- 
quenUy,  the  existing  regulatory  agencies 
would  be  compelled  to  restructure  their  pri- 
orities to  meet  the  demands  of  the  CPA. 

JOOICIAL  REVIEW 

Both  bills  give  the  CPA  autbority  to  Inter- 
vene in  or  Initiate  Judicial  review  of  agency 
decisions  whether  or  not  it  participated  In 
the  orgtoal  proceedings  or  activity.  Section 
6(d)  of  H.R.  13163  states  that  the  CPA  may 
seek  review  in  those  coses  In  which  an  ag- 
grieved person  would  have  standing  and 
which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator, 
Involve  a  consumer  interest.  Section  e(a)  of 
S.  707  gives  the  CPA  standing  "to  obUIn,  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  Judicial  review 
of  any  agency  action  reviewable  under  law". 
In  those  situations  in  which  the  CPA  did 
not  take  part  In  the  original  proceeding  be- 
fore the  agency,  both  bills  require  It  to  seek 
reconsideration  before  the  forum  agency 
prior  to  Instituting  a  suit. 

AS  was  pointed  out  earlier,  tbe  CPA  alone 
determines  its  Jurisdictional  mandate  with 
respect  to  the  "consumer  intercat".  Conse- 
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quently.  when  the  CPA  seeks  Judicial  review. 
the  CPA  Administrator,  rather  than  a  court 
of  law.  makes  the  threshold  determination 
concerning  CPA's  standing  to  sue.  In  light  of 
the  very  broad  definition  of  the  "Interest  of 
cor^umers"  found  In  both  the  House  and 
Senate  bills,  the  Judicial  review  sections  ef- 
fectively provide  that  any  agency  decision 
that  may  conceivably  have  an  effect  on  con- 
sumers— no  matter  how  indirect  this  effect 
may  be — may  be  subject  to  a  Judicial  chal- 
lenge instigated  by  the  CPA. 

Further,  one  can  hardly  take  solace  from 
the  requirement  mcluded  in  both  bills  that 
the  CPA  seek  reconsideration  of  an  agency 
decision  before  initiating  a  suit  against  an- 
other Federal  agency.  This  provision.  In  es- 
sence puts  the  expert  regulatory  agency  on 
notice  that  unless  it  accedes  to  the  CPA's 
uisbes,  the  agency  will  be  required  to  ex- 
pend Its  resources  In  litigation  In  order  to 
defend  its  expert  determination. 

The  Minority  Report  accompanying  S.  707 
summarizes  the  effects  of  these  provisions  of 
both  bills  as  follows: 

"Considering  the  scope  of  the  CPA's  juris- 
diction and  Its  rights  to  Interpret  its  own 
Jurisdiction,  this  ia  the  most  far-reaching 
right  to  Judicial  review  ever  conceived  by 
Congress,  stripping  tbe  courts  of  any  shred 
of  discretion  to  control  their  own  calendars. 

•  «  ■  A  • 

"In  practical  terms,  tbe  coiu-ts  will  be  faced 
with  two  congressional  I  y  ordained  expert 
agencies:  one  agency  being  mandated  to  bal- 
ance all  BpeclBl  interests  and  come  to  a  final 
decision  on  the  basis  of  the  public  interest, 
and  another  agency  challenging  that  public 
Interest  decision  on  the  basis  of  its  explicit 
right  to  seek  Judicial  review  of  such  decisions 
as  a  representative  of  a  special  Interest." 

There  Is  one  significant  difference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  bills  «-itb  regard  to 
Judicial  review.  Section  8  of  S.  707  gives  the 
CPA  epilcit  authority  to  inten-ene  as  a  party 
m  enforcement  proceedings.  In  other  words, 
the  CPA  will  function  as  a  second  prosecutor. 
In  this  situation,  the  company  involved  Will 
be  facing  two  goveriunent  attorneys  who  will 
simultaneously  prosecute  the  case.  Not  only 
docs  the  dual  prosecutor  provision  of  S.  707 
offend  traditional  notions  of  fairness  and  due 
process,  but  its  Inclusion  may  also  virtually 
destroy  the  ability  of  the  agency  with  pcl- 
marj-  enforcement  Jurisdiction  to  exercise  the 
control  and  discretion  necei^f«ry  (or  present- 
ing an  orderly  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Hon-se  bill  provides 
that  the  CPA  shall  intervene  as  a  party  only 
in  cases  seeking  Judicial  review  In  case  pri- 
marily involving  eulorcement,  or  imposing  a 
fine  or  penalty,  the  CPA  may  participate  as 
an  amicus  curiae.  The  House  bill,  however, 
leaves  the  CPA's  status  doubtful  In  those 
cases  which  involve  both  enforcement  and 
Judicial  review  of  an  agency  determination. 
In  these  coses  the  CPA  could  persuasively 
argue  that  Section  6(d)  of  HR.  13163  gives  it 
ample  authority  to  intervene  as  a  party. 

The  full  Import  ol  these  Judicial  review 
provisions  Is  persuasively  revealed  by  the 
Honorable  Clarence  J.  Brown  in  his  additional 
views  which  were  filed  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee Report.  Congressman  Brown  wrote: 

"Even  worse,  if  the  decision  of  the  host 
agency  does  not  suit  the  CPA,  the  Govern- 
ment (CPA)  will  appeal  that  "final  Govern- 
ment decision  to  the  courts — and  force  the 
original  prosecuting  agency  to.  in  effect,  de- 
lend  the  businessman.  This  is  hardly  a  blow 
struck  for  decisive,  effective  and  consistent 
administration  of  our  laws.  And,  even  more 
Irrationally,  under  this  bill,  the  Consvuner 
Protection  Agency  can  appeal  the  final  de- 
risions of  other  Federal  agencies  even  when 
it  bad  not  acted  as  an  advocate  of  the  con- 
sumer Interest  In  the  proceedings  which  led 
up  to  the  final  decision.  Should  the  CPA  be 
thus  permitted  to  sleep  on  its  rights  (and 
the  rights  of  the  consumer)  and  then  delay 
the  exercise  of  governmental  decisions  by  an 
appeal  to  the  agency  for  a  rehearing  by  the 
agency  or  an  appeal  of  the  agency  decision 


to  the  courts?  Such  a  "justice  delayed"  proc- 
ess hardly  seems  designed  to  advance  tbe  in- 
terests of  consumers,  taxpayers  <»-  tbe  pub- 
lic— or  anyone  who  may  be  all  of  these  rolled 
into  one." 

IKFORMATION    C&TItCBING 

The  Information  gathering  provisions  of 
the  two  bills  represent  the  most  Impressive 
array  of  power  granted  to  the  CPA.  The  full 
Import  of  these  provisions  can  only  be  com- 
prehended properly  when  they  are  consid- 
ered in  the  context  of  the  CPA's  authority 
to  involve  Itself  in  both  formal  and  Infor- 
mal activities.  It  Is  the  ability  of  the  CPA 
to  gather  vast  amounts  of  information  out- 
side the  context  of  a  formal  proceeding,  in 
particular,  that  makes  the  CPA  much  more 
than  the  mere  advocate  which  it  Is  touted 
as  being  by  its  proponents. 

For  purpo.ses  of  simplicity,  the  three  ma- 
jor facets  of  the  information  gathering  proc- 
ess— subpoena  power.  Interrogatory  power, 
and  access  to  agency  flies — will  be  consid- 
ered separately.  What  should  be  remem- 
bered, nevertheless,  is  that  the  CPA  will  use 
all  the.se  powers  In  combination. 
Subpoenas 

Bt>Lh  Section  7(e)  of  S.  707  and  Section 
eigi  of  HR.  13163  give  tbe  CPA  authority 
to  use  Ihe  subpoena  power  of  a  Federal 
agency  in  formal  agency  proceedings.  Section 
7(e),  however,  gives  the  CPA  a  unique  right 
which  no  other  advocates  will  enjoy:  namely, 
the  Senate  bill  would  extend  this  subpoena 
authority  to  Informal  agency  activities.  In- 
deed, no  other  person — not  even  advocates 
for  alternative  or  competing  consumer  inter- 
ests— will  be  able  to  demand  that  an  agency 
use  and  enforce  subpoenas  in  vlrtuolly  every 
conceivable  a?ency  activity-  Other  advocates 
v.ill  be  able  to  use  an  agency's  compulsory 
process  only  in  formal  adjudicatory  situa- 
tions. 

As  noted  above.  H.R.  13163  does  not  give 
the  CPA  subpoena  power  in  Informal  activ- 
ities. Although  this  Is  an  improvement,  its 
significance  should  not  be  over-emphasized 
for  these  reasons.  First.  Section  10(a)  of 
H.R.  13163  gives  the  CPA  authority  to  use 
the  interrogatory  powers  of  another  agency 
with  virtually  no  limitation  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  requested  information.  Second. 
Section  10(b)  gives  the  CPA  authority  to 
obtain  Information  from  other  agencies.  (In- 
cluded In  the  Information  which  the  CPA 
may  obtain  are  prosecutorial  recommenda- 
tions and  related  investigatory  nuiterlals.) 
Third,  under  the  provlsioios  of  Section  6(g} 
of  the  House  bill  itself,  "requests"  of  the 
CPA  that  another  agency  use  Its  subpoena 
power  on  behalf  of  the  CPA  are  mandatory 
and  not  precatory.  The  "host  agency"  has 
no  discretion  to  refuse  the  Administrator's 
request.  All  the  Administrator  need  do  is 
file  a  general  statement  indicating  the  "gen- 
eral relevance  and  reasonable  scope  of  the 
evidence  sought."  As  a  result,  the  House 
bill  authorizes  the  CPA  to  develop  informa- 
tion through  these  alternative  means  so  that 
the  net  effect  is  similar  to  giving  the  CPA 
the  right  to  fubpoeua  evidence  in  informal 
proceedings. 

fn/crroffo/orffjt 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  CPA  may  request 
that  an  agency  wbtch  po&sesses  interrogatory 
authority  utilize  that  power  whenever  the 
CPA  determines  that  it  reqiiires  information 
**to  protect  the  health  or  safety  of  consum- 
ers, or  to  discover  consumer  fraud  or  sub- 
stantial economic  Injiu-y  to  consumers". 
(Sec,  10(a)(1)(A>.)  Theterra  "substantial 
economic  injury",  however.  Is  so  broad  and 
vague  that  it  is  an  almost  all-lucluslve 
standard.  The  fact  that  some  agencies  do 
not  have  interrogatory  autbority  does  not 
effectively  check  the  CPA's  broad  authority 
in  this  area.  For  example,  tbe  Jurisdiction 
granted  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  per- 
mits the  PTC  to  Issue  interrogatories  cover- 
ing a  virtually  unlimited  subject  area.  Con- 
sequently, such  broad-ranging   InformaUon 


gathering  authority  would  be  available  to 
the  CPA  except  under  very  limited  clroimi- 
stances. 

The  House  bill  places  few  restrictions  upon 
the  CPA's  ability  to  use  tbe  interrogatory 
powers  of  a  host  agency.  For  example,  the 
House  bill  states  that  tbe  CPA  can  not  use 
interrogatories  If  the  Information  is  for  use 
in  a  pending  proceeding  against  tbe  address- 
ee. Obviously,  then,  interrogatory  Informa- 
tion can  be  used  in  any  proceeding  com- 
menced after  issuance  of  the  tnterrogatorj- 
or  in  a  proceeding  against  someone  other 
than  the  addressee  of  the  Interrogatory.  The 
requirements  that  the  Information  sought 
be  relevant  and  not  unduly  burdensome,  of 
course,    restate   existing   law. 

Tbe  Senate  bill  also  contains  an  Interroga- 
tory provLslon.  Section  11  provides  that  the 
CPA  will  have  Independent  authority  to 
Issue  interrogatories  and  need  not  rc!y  upon 
enc.ther  agency.  Further,  the  Senate  bill  does 
not  u<ie  "substantial  economic  injury"  as  a 
standard  for  Issuing  the  questionnaire,  but 
applies  a  more  concise  and  understandable 
"uncoruiclonable  conduct"  standard.  How- 
ever, the  Majority  Repc»t  of  the  Senate  Go\- 
crnment  Operations  Committee  transforms 
the  standard  into  one  of  substantial  eco- 
nomic injury  (the  House  language)  when 
It  states: 

"Consumer  fraud,  in  this  clrcumstanoc. 
is  not  restricted  to  technical  violations  of 
law  but  Is  Intended  to  refer  to  all  deceptive, 
unfair,  or  fraudulent  practices  which  result 
in  Rub.Htantial  economic  injury  to  consvni- 
ers."  (Emphasis added.) 

The  same  objections  to  tbe  use  of  the 
interrogatory  authority  which  apply  to  tbe 
House  bill  apply  with  at  least  equal  force 
to  tbe  Senate  bill.  Indeed,  the  Senate  ver- 
slon  does  not  even  provide  the  check  of  a 
third  agency's  review  of  the  reasonableness 
of  the  request. 

Most  significantly,  the  proponents  of  broad 
interrogatory  authority  have  never  saeisfac- 
torily  juBtifled  the  grant  of  the  authority  to 
a  non- regulatory  agency  wbich  ostensibly 
has  an  advocacy  function.  Interrogatory  au- 
thority is  an  Investigatory  power.  It  is  ap- 
propriate only  in  tbe  hands  of  a  regulatory 
ugcucy.  not  in  tlie  hands  of  a  supposed  nou- 
regul3tory  advocate  of  a  special  interest.  It 
is  difficult  to  justify  grantbig  the  CPA  rights 
to  compulsory  process  which  have  never  been 
available  to  other  advocates  who  do  not  en- 
joy party  status  In  administrative  proceed- 
ings. There  Is  only  one  conclusion  which  can 
bo  drawn  from  the  adamant  Insistence  ol 
the  proponents  of  this  legislation  who  view 
the  Interrogatory  power — and  all  the  infor- 
mation gathering  provision* — to  be  of  para- 
mount Importanec:  The  CPA  is  not  supposed 
to  be  a  mere  advocate  of  all  consumers  whlcb 
has  the  rights  of  any  one  consumer  advocate. 
Tbe  CPA  Is  a  new  entity  with  powers  that 
far  surpass  the  authority  or  right  of  indi- 
vidual citizens. 

Access  to  Government  files 

Both  the  Rouse  bill  (Set.  10(b)  i  nnd  the 
Senate  bui  (See.  11(c))  give  the  CPA  acce-M 
TO  virtually  ony  hiformatlon  in  the  files  of 
other  government  agencies  which  the  CPA 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 
This  power  is  subject  to  several  extremely 


'  There  are  two  dUTercnci-s  between  the  ex- 
ceptions found  in  tbe  Senate  and  House  bills. 
The  Senate  bill  states  that  the  CPA  may  not 
compel  access  to  prosecutorial  recommen- 
dations made  by  other  agencies.  This  ex- 
ception is  not  In  the  House  bill.  However, 
under  the  Senate  bill,  the  CPA  can  obtain 
the  factual  information  found  In  tbe  inves- 
tigatory files  which  are  the  bases  for  prose- 
cuT.orlaI  recommendations. 

The  Senate  bill  exempts  bauk  eumiitia- 
tious  and  similar  financial  reports  from  the 
information  which  Federal  banking  agencies 
must  supply  to  tbe  CPA.  TIic  Bouse  bill  Uaa 
no  comparable  e.\emptlou. 
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narrow  exceptlous.'  In  fact,  the  exceptions 
ut  the  Freedom  ol  Information  Act.  which 
determines  public  acces.^  to  government  In- 
formation, arc  broader  than  those  found  In 
the  CPA  legislation.  The  result  Is  that  the 
CPA.  and  only  the  CPA.  will  have  access  to 
ififormatlon  not  avaUable  to  other  advocates. 
Con.T€quentIy.  a  certain  unfairness  would 
Attach  to  any  a^ncy  proceeding  or  activity 
m  which  the  CPA  participated  since  the  CPA 
would  be  able  to  command  greater  Informa- 
tion than  the  rest  of  the  parties  or  par- 
ticipants who  must  use  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  and  the  normal  discovery 
processes. 

Further,  the  righta  given  the  CPA  m  this 
nrea  are  greater  than  those  now  available  to 
other  Federal  agencies.  Independent  regula- 
tory agencies  do  not  have  authority  to  com- 
pel the  release  of  Information.  The  other 
agencies  and  departments  can  obtain  In- 
formation only  after  channeling  the  request 
through  the  Office  of  Management  aLd  Budg- 
et Consequently,  the  legUlatlon  gives  the 
CPA  access  to  Information  which  Is  unavail- 
able not  only  to  other  advocates  but  also 
unavailable  to  the  rest  of  the  government. 

What  this  means,  as  the  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  Majority  Report  makes 
clear.  Is  that  the  CPA  will  be  able  to  compel 
access  to  a  variety  of  sensitive  data,  includ- 
ing privileged  communications,  attorney's 
work  product,  test  results,  investigatory  flies. 
trade  secrets  and  other  confidential  financial 
information.  Indeed,  under  both  bills  the 
CPA  has  authority  to  make  itself  the  reposi- 
lo.'y  for  much  of  the  sensitive  data  In  the 
government.  In  light  of  criticisms  regarding 
govemmeiK  over-exertion  in  compiling  dos- 
siers on  private  citizens,  it  Is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  sponsors  of  the  legislation  wish  to 
give  the  CPA  this  unique  ability.  One  need 
only  recall  the  lack  of  Congressional  over- 
sight Inherent  In  this  legl.ilatlon  (discussed 
above)  to  conclude  that  the  CPA  wUl  have 
unbridled  authority  to  "advocate"  from  a 
position  uniquely  superior  to  any  other  liti- 
gant or  Intervener— whether  it  be  another 
Federal  agency  or  a  private  citizen. 
nxairaoNs 
In  a  strange  twnt  of  logic,  both  bills  ex- 
empt certain  agencies  and  activities  from 
the  purview  of  the  CPA.  Under  the  House 
bUI  (Section  :7)  the  CIA,  the  FBI.  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  and  the  Intelligence 
and  security  functions  of  the  Department  of 
State.  Department  of  IXtense,  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  are  exempted. 
The  CPA  also  does  not  have  authority  to  in- 
volve itself  in  labor  deputes  and  labor 
agreements. 

Under  the  Senate  bill  (Section  17(d)  | .  the 
CIA.  FBI,  and  HSA  are  totally  exempted.  The 
intelligence  and  security  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  exempted,  as  well 
as  the  broadcast  license  renewal  proceedings 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
Labor  disputes  Involving  wages  or  working 
condition.^  affecting  health  or  safely  are  ex- 
empted   (Section  6(a)(Il)). 

There  may  be  good  reason  for  exempting 
thoae  agencies  which  are  involved  In  national 
security  functions.  If  the  CPA  is  to  proiect 
consmners.  then  there  la  no  reason  for 
exempting  either  th«  FCC  or,  more  im- 
portantly, labor  dlspuus.  It  is  sheer  nonsense 
to  argue  that  the  activlues  of  labor  unions 
do  not  affect  consumers.  For  example,  aec- 
ontlary  tKiycott  activlues  may  have  a  more 
direct  effect  upon  the  cost  and  availability 
uf  conaumer  goods  than  an  adjudication 
before  the  Ftc  to  determine  whether  a  firm 
has   engaged    in    unfair  or  deceptive   trade 


practices.  The  only  rationale  given  for  ex- 
empting labor  totally  from  the  House  bill 
and  partially  from  the  Senate  bill,  is  the 
obviously  specious  argument  ttiat  laticr  dis- 
putes do  not  imjiact  on  the  interest  of 
consumers. 

The  Minority  Report  filed  by  the  dissenting 
members  cf  the  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  recites  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  impact  upon  consumers  of  a  labor 
dispute: 

■Delay  in  setUement  of  a  dock  strike  will 
have  an  immediate  effect  upon  consumer 
prices  and  the  avaUabUlty  of  goods,  both 
spcclBcally  mentioned  as  Interests  of  con- 
sumers In  the  deflnitlou  of  that  term  in  the 
bill.  Anyone  who  cannot  see  that  has  not 
read  the  Committee  Report  In  the  92d  Con- 
gress on  this  bill,  wherein  Senator  Allen 
pointed  out  that  the  API^CIO  had  sub- 
mitted for  a  prior  CPA  bUl  hearing  record 
a  legal  opinion  which  concluded  that  NLRB 
proceedings  might  result  In  a  substantial 
impact  upon  consumer  prices. 

■■Failure  to  see  such  en  elemental  fact 
tends  to  subbtantlate  the  theory  that  con- 
sumer interesu  are  In  the  subjective  eye  of 
the  beholder,  and  will  vary  considerably 
from  pereon  to  person  and  from  situation  to 
situation;  such  failure  to  see  the  Impact  of 
labor  dispute  proceedings  upon  consumers 
also  may  indicate  a  bias  against  the  businesa 
community,  a  bias  that  is  reflected  in  this 
entire  blll.'^ 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation  do  argue, 
nevertheless,  that  HVRB  proceedings,  by 
their  very  nature,  are  adversary  proceedings. 
As  a  result,  they  maintain,  unlike  other 
agency  activities  which  are  biased  and  one- 
sided, NLRB  proceedings  do  not  demand  the 
presence  of  an  Institutionalized  consumer 
advocate.  In  some  inexplicable  fashion,  the 
consumer  interest  will  magically  emerge  and 
1)6  championed.  Further,  it  is  argued,  busi- 
ness will  champion  the  consumer's  cause  hi 
an  attempt  to  minimize  its  cc«ts.  It  is  ironic 
that  In  tills  one  area — and  this  tu^ea  alone — 
business,  which  allegedly  holds  the  regulatory 
agencies  captive,  will  act  In  the  consumer 
interest.  Yet.  In  an  FPC  curUUment  pro- 
ceeding aimed  at  determining  the  allocation 
of  natural  gas  among  distributors  from  one 
supplier,  the  consumer  is  not  represented 
and  CPA  must  intervene. 

One  can  only  speculate  that  the  desire 
of  organized  labor  to  exempt  Itself  from 
CPA  Jurisdiction  gives  credence  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  opponents  of  this  legislation 
that  CPA  Intervention  will  only  cause  undue 
delay,  extensive  costs,  and,  ultimately,  ag- 
gravate the  very  problems  which  the  CPA 
was  allegedly  created  to  correct, 

CONCLUSION 

As  the  above  raaterlals  sho-w.  the  CPA  leg- 
islation, while  having  a  great  impact  on  ad- 
ministrative law.  has  very  little  to  do  with 
consumer  protection  in  the  popular  sense  of 
the  phrase.  If  the  CPA  bill  is  enacted.  It  will 
not  result  In  consumers  getting  their  money 
back  If  they  feel  they  have  lieen  defrauded; 
It  will  not  put  fly-by-night  shysters  out  of 
business.  As  a  uou-regulatory  advocate.  It 
will  not  be  able  to  deal  with  the  individual- 
ized problems  which  face  consumers.  Neither 
bill  will  give  the  consumers  real  consumer 
protection. 

There  la  only  one  provision  In  this  legisla- 
tion which  will  even  bring  consumers  into 
contact  with  the  CPA,  namely,  the  consumer 
complaint  aection.  Section  10  of  the  Senate 
bUI  and  section  7  of  the  House  bill  ara  sub- 
stantially similar.  These  sections  state  that 
the  CPA  is  to  receive  and  transmit  to  appro- 
priate agencies  consumer  complaints  which 
It  receives.  Other  Federal  agencies  must  then 


report  their  disposition  of  the  complaint  to 
the  CPA.  Thus,  the  CPA  acts  only  as  a  bu- 
reaucratic referral  service — it  does  not  mean- 
ingfully deal  with  substantive  consumer 
complaints  Itself. 

When  the  individual  coiuumer  thinks  of 
■■consumer  protection",  he  or  she  does  not 
think  In  terms  of  tntervenuon  in  complex, 
protracted  administrative  proceedings. 
Rather,  the  consumer  is  concerned  with 
shoddy  workmanship,  ineffective  guarantees, 
and  false,  misleading  and  deceptive  prac- 
tices. These  concerns  are  not  addressed  by 
the  CPA  in  any  meaningful  fashion.  Thus, 
the  very  title  ol  the  legislation— a  clever  but 
deceptive  gimmick — tells  a  lie.  Consumer 
grievances  will  not  be  redressed  by  this  pro- 
posal; only  the  self-styled  consumer  ad- 
vocates stand  to  gain — at  the  expense  of  the 
public  Interest. 

In  sum,  the  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1974  Is  itself  the  largest  fraud  and  hoax  to 
be  perpetrated  upon  the  Congress  and  the 
public.  One  can  only  speculate  how  long  It 
win  take  before  It  will  be  necessary  to  create 
a  new  layer  of  bureaucracy  to  protect  the 
consumers  and  the  public  from  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency.  One  measage  is. 
nevertheless,  clear;  Neither  the  House  nor 
the  Senate  bUl  would  pass  muster  If  the  Pair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  were  applicable 
to  them. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  tUstlnguished  Senator  from 
North  Cai-olina  has  some  (juestlons  he 
wanted  to  ask. 

Mr.  ERVDJ.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
Senator's  attention  to  page  55  of  the  bill 
as  a  preamble  to  asking  the  question.  I 
shall  go  to  page  86.  Page  55  defines  con- 
sumei-.s  interest  as  follows,  and  I  read 
from  subdivision  i  II  i : 

(II)  ■■interest  of  consumers"  means  any 
health,  safety,  or  economic  concern  of  con- 
sumers Involving  real  or  personal  property, 
tangible  or  Intangible  goods,  services,  or 
credit,  or  the  advertising  or  other  descrip- 
tion thereof,  which  is  or  may  become  the 
subject  of  any  business,  trade,  commercial, 
or  marketplace  offer  or  transaction  affecting 
commerce,  or  which  may  be  related  to  any 
term  or  condition  of  such  offer  or  transac- 
tion. Such  offer  or  transaction  need  not  In- 
volve the  payment  or  promise  of  a  consider- 
ation; 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  If  he  agrees  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  the 
only  rational  meaning  one  can  give  to 
that  definition  of  what  constitutes  the 
interest  of  consumers  is  that  the  interest 
of  consumers  is  anything  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator says  is  an  interest  of  the 
consumer  outside  of  those  areas  of  life 
which  relate  to  spiritual  and  love  af- 
fairs of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  agrees  with  the  interpretation  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  but  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  these  days  what  mystic 
insight  an  administrator  may  claim  in 
.some  jurisdiction  in  the  other  world. 
Certainly,  there  Is  notlilng  in  this  legis- 
lation to  regulate  his  determination  of 
what  is  in  the  Senator's  Interest  and 
mine. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  for  all 
practical  intents  and  purposes,  anything 
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in  the  Interest  of  the  consumer  would  be 
within  the  provisions  of  this  bill  and, 
therefore,  subject  to  the  supervisory 
conduct  of  the  administrator.  If  It  has 
any  effect  on  any  health,  safety,  or  eco- 
nomic concern  of  the  consumer. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Without  doubt. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  It  does  not  even  stop  with 
the  bill:  it  goes  into  the  futuie.  It  states 
"wliich  is  or  may  become. ' 

Can  the  Senator  find  any  legislation 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation  tvhich  Is  as 
broad  in  the  poti'er  it  undertakes  to  vest 
this  administration  in  tliis  bill? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  believe  this  is  the 
broadest  delegation  of  undefined  author- 
ity to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  legal 
statutes  of  this  country  or  the  Consti- 
tution of  this  Nation.  It  is  unparalleled 
in  scope  and  if  we  believe  in  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men.  then  it  is 
e-ssential  that  this  legislation  not  be  en- 
acted, 

Mr,  ERVIN.  I  invite  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  page  86,  subsection  (b),  line 
17  which  states: 

(d)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  or  the  National  Security 
Agency,  or  the  national  security  or  Intelli- 
gence functions  of  the  Department  of  De* 
fense  (including  the  Departments  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force) , 

With  the  e.-jception  of  the  amendment 
which  was  adopted  excluding  organized 
labor,  this  is  the  only  exception  to  the 
act,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  caU  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  one 
additional  exemption  for  which  there  is 
no  logical  explanation  that  I  can  see, 
and  that  is  the  Ucensmg  of  radios  and 
television  under  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.  Apparently  for  rea- 
sons unknown  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  one  is  not  supposed  to  interfere  in 
this  particular  area,  just  as  one  is  not 
-supposed  to  interfere  in  matters  involv- 
ing labor  disputes,  when  it  is  clear  to 
this  Senator  that  the  consequences  of 
those  disputes  have  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate impact  on  consumers. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, or  the  National  Security  Agency,  or 
the  national  secmity  or  intelligence 
functions  of  the  Department  of  £>efense 
are  not  oiganizations  which  aie  engaged 
in  the  rendering  of  services  to  consumers 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Not  that  the  Senator 
is  aware  of,  nor  are  they  engaged  In  the 
kind  of  proceedings  which  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  biU  has  a  right  to  In- 
teiTene  in,  so  I  am  not  .sure  why  that  is 
an  exception. 

Ml-.  ERVIN.  So  that  with  Uie  exception 
of  the  FCC.  every  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  other  than  those  I  have  just 
mentioned,  are  under  the  supervisoi-v 
jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator'' 

Mr.  BUCKI^Y.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  ERVTN.  So,  in  this  bUl,  the  ad- 
vocacy of  this  bill  is  based  on  the  piemise 
that  all  of  the  Federal  agencies  which 
are  subject  to  the  supervisory  authority 
of  the  Administrator  are  incapable  of 
performing  the  functions  which  are 
vested  in  them,  and  which  functions  can 


be  supertised  by  this  superhuman  Ad- 
ministrator? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  is  substantiallv 
correct,  and  that  is  why  I  am  so  puzzled 
as  to  why  the  committee  reporting  the 
legislation  should  conclude  that  the 
existing  consumer  protection  agencies 
are  not  competent  to  protect  those  in- 
terests and  that,  therefore,  we  need  an- 
other agency  layered  on  top  with  tm- 
brldled  authority.  Are  we  to  believe  that 
that  super  agency  will  be  wiser  and,  in 
fact,  better  able  to  discharge  Ite  respon- 
sibiUties  than  all  the  other  Federal 
agencies? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  share  the  fear  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  human 
being  who  is  capable  of  exercising  vast 
powers  of  supervision  given  the  Admin- 
istrator by  this  proposed  legislation  has 
not  been  created  by  the  Lord  God 
Almighty? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty has  not  yet  created  such  a  human 
being  whom  I  know  of. 

Under  tlie  circumstances,  I  think  it  Ls 
incredible,  given  the  philosophical  un- 
derpinnings of  oiu-  Federal  Government, 
that  we  should  carve  out  an  emperor, 
even  in  the  name  of  constunerism. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  construes  this  bill,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  tew  limitations  we  have 
discu.ssed.  and  pai-ticulaily  with  refer- 
ence to  subsection  (d>  on  page  62,  to  give 
the  administrator  not  only  the  right  to 
intercede  in  formal  proceedings,  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  i  a  i  of  the  preceeding 
section,  but  it  also  gives  him  the  right 
to  interfere  in  any  other  Federal  agency 
activity,  if  he.  the  Administrator,  in  his 
uncontrolled  and  unreviewable  discre- 
tion, comes  to  the  conclu.sion  that  that 
activity  could  substantially  affect  the 
interests  of  the  consumer,  and  it  says  he 
can  make  oral  or  wTltten  submissions. 

Does  not  this  mean  that  the  Adminis- 
trator could  go  into  the  Department  of 
Defense,  with  its  contract  for  research 
of  a  weafKJns  .system,  and  interfere  in 
that  activity,  if  he  sajs  to  himself  it  af- 
fects the  consumers'  interest? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  There  is  simply  no 
limitation  other  than  those  narrow  areas 
of  exemption  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  cited  earlier.  Wiiat  concerns 
me.  and  I  know  it  concerns  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  equally,  is  the  in- 
evitable result  of  creating  another 
agency,  with  the  right  to  proceed  at  its 
own  discretion,  to  reopen  proceedings 
that  were  closed  and  final,  to  deal  with 
proceedings  at  every  agencv  level,  to 
cause  uncertainty  and  cause  enoi^mous 
overhead  and  expenses  and.  in  effect, 
freeze  out  Uie  small  businesses  Uiat  are 
finding  it  harder  and  harder  to  survive 
in  our  overbui-eaucratized  society 

Mr.  ERVIN.  To  put  the  question,  then 
in  the  North  Carolina  vernacular,  does 
this  bill  authorize  an  administrator  hi 
his  uncontrolled  discretion  to  go  around 
and  throw  monkey  wrenches  in  the  op- 
erations of  all  Oovemment  machineiy' 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  It  does  precisely  that 
and  who  will  pay?  The  consumer  will 
pay.  ■nie  consumer  will  pay  all  of  the 
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costs.  It  will  be  harder  and  harder  for 
new  products  to  be  accepted.  Businesses 
will  pay  because  an  administrator  could 
very  well  come  up  and  come  to  a  decision 
that  is  not  supported  by  the  evidence  and 
destroy  the  enterprise.  It  wUl  be  a  heaty 
burden  on  the  consumer. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  this  proposed  legislation,  if  en- 
acted would  give  the  administrator  au- 
thoiity  not  given  to  any  other  Federal 
official— namely,  the  authority  to  under- 
take to  inform  the  American  people 
about  the  different  goods  and  services 
being  offered? 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  This  legislation  will  do 
precisely  that,  and  based  on  the  stand- 
ards that  appeal  uniquely  to  the 
administrator. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  tliere  are 
many  consumer  advocates  around  this 
country  who  are  claiming  that  "my  in- 
terest demands  locked  seatbelts.'  I  be- 
'lieve  it  is  dangerous  tvhen  you  give  a 
governmental  agency  an  arbitrarj-  right 
to  define  what  should  go  into  a  cake  of 
soap  and  then  say  that  all  other  brands 
of  soap  are  not  good  because  he  does  not 
like  their  fragrance  or  something  or 
other.  This  could  create  havoc  in  the 
marketplace  and  would  also  shrink  the 
oi>tions  available  to  American  consum- 
ers who.  after  all,  represent  a  variety  of 
desires,  a  variety  of  tastes. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Cannot  a  statement  made 
by  the  administrator  play  havoc  with 
pi'iv.tte  enterprise? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  It  can  do  absolutely 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  believe  that  this  has 
been  supported  by  Prof.  Ralph  Winter  of 
Yale  Law  School,  for  example,  and  other 
experts  on  administrative  law. 

This  can  create  havoc  and  cause  un- 
certainty by  dragging  out  proceedings 
and  by  giving  this  one  individual  the 
light  to  burrow  into  eveiyone's  private 
files. 

If,  in  the  sole  judgment  of  this  one 
administrator,  the  disclosure  of  that  pi  i- 
vate  proprietary  information  is  "in  the 
interest  of  safety"— or  something  or 
other — of  the  consumer,  then  that  vitallv 
precious  proprletai-y  information  ti  ill  be 
disclosed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  fioiu 
New  York  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  CaroUna  that  if  Congress  can  be 
50  foolish  as  to  auUiorize  a  public  offl- 
cial— luimely.  this  administrator— to 
make  statemenus  to  the  public,  this  pro- 
posal should  be  amended  so  as  to  make 
the  United  States  responsible  for  env 
slanders  or  libels  he  utters,  just  hke 
other  people  who  engage  in  talking  ■> 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  the  last  aimlvsis.  is 
not  this  proposal  based  on  Uie  theoi  v 
that  the  bureaucracy  which  has  liereto- 
fore  been  established  and  is  now  func- 
tioning is  not  functioning  properlj^  and 
has  failed  to  perform  its  duties? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  This  Senator  would 
suggest  that  one  of  the  few  accurate 
statements  m  the  entire  legislation  be- 
fore tlie  Senate  Is  the  finding  Uiat  bu- 
reaucracies do  not  operate  efBcientlv   It 
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is  lor  that  leason  that  I  quei-y  whether 
i-till  another  buieaucracy  to  be  added  to 
the  pile  we  have  In  Washington  will 
make  life  better  rather  than  worse. 

Mr.  EKVIN.  So  this  proposal,  in  effect, 
is  based  upon  the  promise  that  the  way 
to  cure  the  inefficiency  of  bureaucracy 
'■i  to  add  another  John  Q.  Bureaucracy 
to  the  chain  of  government. 

Mr.  BUCKl£y.  That  Is  the  underlying 
philosophy  that  would  suggest,  if  the 
findings  are  accurate,  that  some  of  the 
existing  agencies  have  become  captives 
of  the  industries  they  are  supposed  to 
regulate;  then,  the  answer  is  not  to  cre- 
ate a  czar  over  whom  no  one  has  control 
but.  rather,  to  flnd  ways  to  improve  the 
procedures  of  the  particular  agencies  in 
question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  would  be.  would  it 
not.  the  rational  and  forthright  way  to 
cure  the  alleged  Ul.v-that  Is.  by  changing 
the  laws  governing  the  regulator!-  powers 
existing  In  the  regulators  or  by  getting 
different  personnel? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly. In  this  particular  matter,  we  could 
see  to  it  that  the  input  of  the  consiuner 
of  consiuner  groups,  and  consumer  rep- 
resentatives—Lord knows,  there  are 
enough  of  them  in  this  country  who  are 
concerned  over  every  aspect  of  consumer 
interest,  whether  It  be  fraud,  safety, 
packaging — then  we  would  be  able  to 
have  accurate  input,  under  controUable 
conditions.  Into  the  agency  wliich  has 
the  expertise  to  assess  this  interest  ver- 
.■ius  other  interests. 

Ml.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  York  If  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
not.  in  the  last  analysis,  bottomed  upon 
three  theories:  First,  that  Government  Is 
lilghly  Inefficient,  and  therefore  we  must 
increase  the  amount  of  Government  we 
have:  second,  that  all  businesfmen  and 
producers  sit  up  all  night  thinking  of 
new  methods  to  defraud  the  customers 
on  whose  good  will  they  are  dependent 
for  their  prosperity;  and,  third,  that  the 
American  consumers — and  that  Includes 
all  Americans— are  mainly  Incapable  of 
looking  after  their  own  Interests  and 
must  be  put  under  the  bureaucratic 
fjardianship  of  the  administrator 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  ts  correct  on  all  three 
iwlnts. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I 
lommend  him  on  the  excellent  speech 
he  has  made 

Mr  BUCKLEY  I  thank  the  dlstin- 
:;uished  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Just  to  complete  my  remarks.  I  urge 
the  Members  of  this  body  not  to  pay 
attention  to  pressure  group-t.  but  to  do 
their  homework,  to  read  the  material  that 
I  have  entered  into  the  Recobd.  to  read 
independent  viens  which  are  excellent— 
HI  fact,  devastating— hj  connection  with 
(•he  proposed  legislation.  Ihope  that  when 
the  time  comes  to  vote  on  this  measure 
!t  v.il)  be  defeated  ovenvhelmingly 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  1  move 
iiie  adoption  of  committee  amendment 
■Vo.  3  I  understand  that  there  Is  no  op- 
j'osltion  toll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  What  does  the  amendment 
jirovldc? 

Mr.  RIBICOIT  Coiiiinitlee  amend- 
ment No.  3  piohlbiu  the  CPA  from  mak- 
ing a\ailable  to  the  public  a  consumer 
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complaint  where  the  complainant  has  re- 
quested his  identity  be  kept  secret. 

Before  the  committee  amendment,  the 
agency  could  pubUcly  disclose  a  com- 
plaint submitted  In  confidence,  even 
though  the  complainant's  identity  had 
not  been  disclosed. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  favor  that.  I  do  not  think 
a  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  shoot  from 
.imbuah  and  keep  Ids  identity  hidden. 

I  would  like  to  ask  tire  Senator  this 
question:  Notwithstanding  that  this  per- 
-son.  this  complainant,  does  not  wish  to 
be  Identified  and  would  not  be  identi- 
fied— that  the  complaint  would  not  be 
made  public— would  the  firm  or  the  per- 
son against  whom  the  complaint  was  di- 
rected be  permitted  to  know  his  Identity? 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  No.  The  complaint  wiU 
be  made  available  to  the  company,  but 
the  complainants  IdenUty  will  not  be 
disclosed  to  the  company. 

The  problem  Is  that  often  In  a  situa- 
tion such  as  this,  the  man  might  know 
of  a  great  health  wrong  or  a  safety 
wrong,  and  yet  does  not  want  to  lose  his 
job.  To  protect  the  complainant,  the 
complaint  will,  on  his  request,  be  avaU- 
able  to  the  company  without  disclosing 
the  complainant's  name. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  The  person  against  whom 
It  IS  directed  has  to  answer  the  com- 
plaint of  an  unidentified  individual  and 
is  not  allowed  to  know  the  Identity 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  Is  correct 
Ml-.  ERVIN.  I  think  that  one  of  the 
greatest  methods  of  searching  for  truth 
in  the  couita  of  our  land  and  in  our 
everyday  Uf e  is  for  us  to  know  the  Identi- 
ties of  the  people  who  make  accusations 
because  these  people  may  be  actuated  by 
bias  and  the  desire  to  do  Injury  to  the 
person  of  whom  they  complain. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  We  may  have  a  situ- 
ation in  which  a  conscientious  employee 
who  has  worked  for  a  company  for  25 
years  knows  that  a  company  has  com- 
mitted fraud.  He  knows  that  there  may 
be  an  unsafe  drug  or  an  unsafe  product 
and  he  feels  moUvated  to  make  this 
available  to  the  proper  authorities.  Yet 
he  Is  afraid  for  his  future  livelihood 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  the  complaUiant  does 
not  necessarily  have  to  be  an  emplovee 
He  may  be  a  competitor  who  is  desirous 
of  harassing  or  having  the  Administrator 
harass  his  competition.  Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  the  Administrator 
believes  that  there  Is  no  significance  to 
the  complaint,  section  10  provides  that  he 
does  not  have  to  forward  the  complaint 
to  the  company.  If  the  complaint  Is  sig- 
nificant. It  should  be  forwaded  to  the 
company.  The  complainants  motive  for 
niakmg  the  complaint  in  the  first  place 
would  not  affect  the  importance  of  such 
a  complaint. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  we  could  have  people 
set  in  motion  false  complaints  and  so 
have  their  IdenUty  protected,  and  deorive 
ilie  per.son  who  is  the  victim  of  the  "false 
complaUit  of  an  opportunity  to  know 
whether  the  complaint  is  made  by  a  com- 
petitor or  by  a  person  who  Is  makUig  the 
1  oniplaint  out  of  hatred  and  malice 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  complahit  goe.s  to 
the  person  complained  against.  He  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  go  Into  It  to 
explain  whetlier  there  is  a  basis  lo  the 
'-ompialnt  or  not.  If  the  complaint  Is 
false,  he  may  say  so. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  But  he  would  not  have  an 
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opportunity  to  show  not  only  that  the 
complaint  was  unfoimded  but  also  that 
it  was  made  by  one  of  his  economic 
enemies. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.  While  the  complalnant-s  Identity 
would  be  Indicated  ta  the  flies,  the  In- 
formation would  be  kept  confidential. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  think  there  ought 
to  be  much  confidentiality  which  might 
result  In  protection  of  character  assas- 
sins. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  assuming  that 
we  are  not  talking  about  character  as- 
sassms.  I  do  not  believe  the  Adminis- 
trator is  going  to  forward  every  com- 
plaint that  comes  down  the  pike.  If  the 
complaint  Is  tasubstantlal,  If  It  amounts 
to  no  more  than  character  assassination 
he  wlU  not  forward  It.  On  the  other  hand,' 
a  complaint  sent  by  a  person  who  has  re- 
quested that  his  identity  be  kept  con- 
fidential, might  concern  a  matter  pat- 
ently in  the  public  Interest,  Involving 
health,  safety,  or  widespread  fraud. 

We  had  the  situation  of  a  large  fraud 
taking  place  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In- 
volving a  huge  insurance  company.  False 
statements  involving  Investments  were 
involved.  I  believe  the  complaint  was  dis- 
closed by  somebody  within  that  orga- 
nization. Banks  and  individuals  lost  in 
the  mlUlons.  The  Incident  was  widely  re- 
ported In  the  newspapers. 

It  was  Important  that  this  conduct  not 
continue  to  go  undetected. 

Another  example  is  the  recent  fiasco 
concemhig  an  oil  driUing  company 
Some  of  the  largest  and  most  knowledge- 
able Investors,  bankers,  Industrialists 
and  lawyers  In  the  country  were  de- 
frauded. Much  of  the  Information  neces- 
sary to  uncover  this  type  of  fraud  comes 
irom  people  within  the  organization. 

When  we  have  widespread  fraud  un- 
safe products,  or  filthy  products  that  In- 
jure the  health,  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  It  ought  to  be  disclosed.  I  can  under- 
stand that  generally  many  employees 
who  would  be  likely  to  know  about  such 
conditions,  would  be  hesitant  to  speak 
for  fear  of  losing  their  Job. 

It  would  be  good  if  everybody  had 
courage,  and  every  once  hi  a  whUe  vou 
do  read  about  a  courageous  individual 
who  does  speak  out  publicly  only  to  flnd 
himself  without  a  job.  He  loses  his  only 
means  of  support,  because  he  has  fol- 
lowed his  own  sense  of  public  obligation 
and  duty. 

I  think  what  we  are  concerned  about 
is  where  people  are  reluctant  to  disclose 
important  facts  concerning  widespread 
fraud  or  Injurj-  to  the  public  Interest  for 
fear  of  reprisal.  At  the  same  tune  we 
were  concerned  about  making  complaints 
available  to  the  public  where  the  com- 
plalnanfs  Identity  was  withheld.  What 
we  did  in  committee  was  to  make  sui-e 
that  a  person  could  dlsclo.-ie  the  facts  in 
such  a  case  without  fear  of  reprisal,  but 
then  we  also  prevented  disclosure  of  sucli 
facts  to  the  public.  The  information  will 
be  kept  confidential  within  the  agency, 
but  the  agency  would  be  required  to  make 
this  Information  immediately  available 
to  the  per-son  or  company  complained 
against.  I  think  we  have  struck  a  fair 
balance,  -nie  provision,  as  amended  en- 
courages people  to  disclose  Important 
facts,  while  preventing  any  InjusUce  to 
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the  company  complained  about  that 
could  occur  from  public  disclosure  of  the 
complaint. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  that  is  an  improve- 
ment, but  I  do  not  think  It  goes  far 
enough. 

I  am  sure  they  will  have  many  com- 
plaints, thousands  and  thousands  of 
complaints.  Maybe  we  deserve  them:  but 
just  the  first  few  months  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee  was  in  operation, 
we  had  62.000  complaints  from  all  over 
the  United  States  about  how  we  were 
perverting  the  Constitution  and  the  truth 
and  everything  else. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Along  that  line,  as  long 
as  the  senior  Senator  mentions  It,  I  think 
Woodward  and  Bernstein,  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  did  more  than  any- 
one to  break  this  fantastic  scandal  known 
US  Watergate.  Yet  they  had  a  complain- 
ant by  the  name  of  "Deep  Throat'  that 
they  referred  to  in  their  book  and  whose 
identity  is  still  a  secret.  No  one  knows 
who  It  Ls  except  Woodward  and  Bem- 
steta.  That  person  could  still  be  part  of 
the  administration.  If  so,  he  was  able  to 
keep  his  Job  only  because  his  identity  has 
been  kept  confidential. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  probably  better 
aware  than  any  other  Member  of  this 
body,  or  maybe  of  the  public,  of  this  ex- 
ample. Yet,  I  do  not  know  whether  even 
the  distinguished  chairman  knows  who 
-Deep  Throat"  Is. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  no  idea,  but  I  would 
■say  this  Is  a  good  amendment.  I  support 
it.  but  I  think  it  still  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

It  is  the  only  thing  on  this  bill  that 
does  not  go  too  far. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment No.  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  committee  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  next  order  of  bus- 
iness is  committee  amendment  No.  4    I 
believe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 
The  legislative  clerk  reads,  as  follows: 
On  page  71,  Hne  B.  aXt«r  the  word  "ogeucy" 
strike  out  '-Bntl -;  after  line  8,  insert: 

(8)  Intormatton  contalnca  In  or  related 
to  examination,  operation,  or  condluon  re- 
ports concerning  any  Individual  financial 
Institution  prepared  by.  on  behalf  of.  or  for 
the  use  of  an  agency  responsible  tor  regula- 
ilon  or  supervision  of  Dnanclal  insututlons. 
or  any  oUier  information  relating  to  the 
financial  transactions  of  individual  custom- 
e;i  of  such  financial  Institutions:  and 
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Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  this 
prohibits  CPA  from  obtaining  from  Ped- 
tial  banking  agencies  information  pre- 
pared by  such  bankhig  agencies  relating 
to  bank  examination  rejiorts.  bank  op- 
erations or  condition  reports,  and  any 
other  information  relating  to  the  finan- 
cial transactions  of  individual  customers 
of  banks. 

This  amendment  was  proiiosed  In  tlie 
Government  Operations  Committee  by 
Senator  BnocK. 

Mr.  President,  us  I  understand  tlie  sit- 
uation, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
cxx ism— Part  10 


Illinois  (Mr.  SirvzNSON)  has  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  iMr. 
Brock  I  is  now  involved  in  a  conference 
going  on  Involving  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. It  is  obvious  that  his  duties  in  the 
confei-ence  make  it  Unposslble  for  him  to 
be  here. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  no  final 
action  will  be  taken  on  this  amendment 
at  this  time.  As  I  undei-stand  It.  the  Sen- 
ator from  nilnois  will  offer  his  amend- 
ment, explain  it.  and  then  we  will  put 
in  a  quonmi  call.  The  leadership  will 
then  decide  what  will  be  the  next  order 
of  procedure  until  the  Senator  from 
Teruiessee  has  an  opporttmity  to  explain 
Ills  proposition,  and  talk  aeainst  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Is  my  imderstandlng  correct? 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  imderstandlng  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

He  does  expect  me  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment, perfecting  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  I  can  do  that  now. 

Ml-.  RIBICOFF.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield. 

I  thhik  in  all  fairness  to  Senator 
Brock,  he  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
being  present  to  heai-  the  explanation  of 
the  perfecting  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  and  I  wonder  if  the 
majority  w  hip,  under  the  circumstances, 
would  put  this  over  in  all  fairness  until 
Senator  BnocK  can  be  here.  I  think  it 
Viould  be  unfair  to  Senator  Brock  not  to 
be  present  when  the  amendment  is  dis- 
c-us.sed. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-YRD.  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  wish  to  offer  his  per- 
fecting amendment  at  this  time  so  that 
It  will  be  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  reported. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clei-k 
will  report  It. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Oji  page  7t.  line  I).  In  lieu  of  the  language 
lo  be  inserted  by  the  Committee  amendment 
l!i»ert  the  folloft-ing:  "and  siich  Information 
shall  Include,  but  aliall  not  be  limited  to. 
such  expressly  prohibited  information  con- 
tained In  or  related  to  e.\anUnatlon,  operat- 
ing, or  condition  reports  concernUjg  any  iu- 
divldnal  financial  institution  prepared  by.  on 
behalf  of.  or  for  the  uae  of  any  agency  re- 
sponsible for  regulation  or  superrtsion  of 
nnancial  tustitutlous:  and". 


ORDERS  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  TOMORROW;  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS:  AND  FOR 
CONSIDERATION  OF  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  US,.  69.  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS    OF    1874 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml-.  President 
I  ask  unajiimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  Mi-.  Proxmire  Is  recognized 
under  the  pretlous  order,  the  following 
Senators  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  and  in  the  order 
stated:  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  BtrcKLrr.  Mr  Mc- 
CitniE;  that  there  then  be  a  period  for 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed IS  minutes,  with  statements  limited  ' 
therein  to  5  mmutes  each,  and  that  at 
that  time,  notwithstanding  the  order 
entered  earUer  today,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  con-slderation  of  the  conference 
report  on  HJl.  69,  the  Education  Amend- 
/raents  of  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  a.«k  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
di.<position  of  the  conference  report  on 
HR.  69.  if  such  disposition  occurs  tomor- 
row. It  be  within  the  discretion  of  the 
leadership,  the  majority  leader  or  his  de- 
signee, to  proceed  at  that  time  with 
either  the  resumption  of  the  real  estate 
settlement  services  bill  or  the  agency  for 
consumer  advocacy  bill,  whichever  the 
leader  wishes  to  proceed  with. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGENCY 
ACT 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BVRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield  to 
me  for  a  mionimous-consent  request^ 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  am  happy  to 
i  ield. 


-The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bin  (8.  7071  to  establish  a 
Council  of  Consumer  Ad%1sers  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive OfBce  of  the  President,  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  to  authorize  a  program 
of  grants.  In  order  to  protect  and  sene 
the  Interests  of  consumers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Now.  Mr.- 
President,  may  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Cotmectlcut  that  there  will 
be  no  more  rollcall  votes  todav  If  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illmois 
wishes  to  discuss  his  perfecting  amend- 
ment. I  think  he  should  be  allowed  to 
do  that.  He  has  the  floor,  and  he  can  do 
it  in  any  regard,  and  whatever  discus- 
sion he  wishes  to  make  today  would  ap- 
pear In  the  Record,  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  would  read  that 
Record,  and  I  assume  further  discussion 
on  that  perfecting  amendment  would  o:  - 
cm-  on  tomorrow  or  the  next  day.  when- 
ever the  Senate  resumes  its  considera- 
tion of  tlie  unfinished  business,  at  which 
time  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would 
have  ample  time  to  Interrogate  the 
Senator  fi-om  Illinois  concerning  his 
perfecting  amendment  and  make  what- 
ever statement  he  wishes. 

So  that  what  I  am  saying.  In  reality, 
is  that  the  Senate  need  not  necessarHv 
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adjourn  at  this  time,  if  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  wishes  to  spealc  to  his  per- 
fecting amendment  or  if  any  other  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  spealc. 

Mr.  BIBICOFF.  Just  as  a  matter  of 
comity.  This  is  a  controversial  amend- 
ment: I  believe  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee feels  very  stronglj-  about  it. 

My  only  thought  was  that  while  we 
might  lose  half  an  hour's  time,  in  fair- 
ness to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  1  would  be  reluctant  not  to 
give  him  the  opportunity  to  be  present 
when  the  Senator  from  Illinois  made  his 
position  clear.  As  a  matter  of  comity,  I 
ttiiiilc  it  would  be  proper  to  wait  for  an 
explanation  of  the  amendment  until  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock' 
could  be  present,  but  I  w*ould  defer,  nat- 
urally, to  the  leadership. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  Is  agreeable,  the 
leadership  is  prepared  to  resume  routine 
morning  business,  or  adjourn. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator,  and  I  thanic  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill. 


The  PRESIOINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  oslc  unanimous  consent  there  now  be 
a  resumption  of  routine  rooming  busi- 
ness »ltU  statements  limited  therein  to  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  aslc 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEMORIAL  SERVICES  FOR   FORMER 
SENATOR  WAYNE  MORSE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  funeral 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  for- 
mer Oregon  Senator  Wa>-ne  Morse,  and 
I  want  to  bring  them  to  the  attention  oi 
my  colleagues  and  the  many  friends  of 
the  late  Senator,  in  case  some  of  the  Sen- 
ators and  his  other  friends  are  able  to 
attend  the  service. 

A  public  memorial  service  will  be  held 
at  the  State  Capitol  in  Salem.  Oreg.. 
at  10  a.m.,  Friday  morning,  July  26. 
Later  Friday,  another  public  service  is 
.■scheduled  in  Eugene  at  3  p.m.,  at  the 
First  Congregational  Cliurch. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
'\  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP  1974— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  understand 
that  by  unanimous  consent  it  has  been 
agreed  that  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  69.  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974,  will  be  taken  up  at  the  elo.se  of 
morning  business  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
B.^BTLETi  I .  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  confer- 
ence report  now  being  considered  by  the 
Senate  is  the  product  of  6  weeks  of  con- 
tinual meeting  between  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees.  Innumerable  differ- 
ences were  contained  in  six  separate 
comparative  documents  which  were 
methodically  and  painstakingly  reviewed. 
I  do  beUeve  that  this  conference  attained 
the  very  real  essence  of  legislative  ac- 
tivity— compromise. 

Neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  pre- 
vailed en  all  issues  wtuch  were  brought 
into  the  conference.  For  example,  the  so- 
called  consolidation  of  certain  educa- 
tion programs,  opinions  on  which  were 
strongly  held  by  Senate  conferees,  was 
resolved  along  the  lines  of  the  House 
bill,  this  notwithstanding  the  strong 
views  of  the  Senate,  for  it  was  under- 
.stood  that  to  get  a  bill,  the  House  ap- 
proach to  consolidation  was  necessary. 

Another  example  involves  the  Impact 
aid  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill,  which 
contained  a  certain  measure  of  reform 
and  a  new  method  of  making  payments 
for  children  in  low-rent  public  housing. 
Here,  in  general,  the  Senate  view  pre- 
vailed, and  the  final  conference  report 
contains  language  reflecting  much  of  the 
original  Senate  position.  These  are  two 
instances  which  exemplify  the  bargain- 
ing, which  ended  in  the  final  compromise 
on  biislng. 

I  will  not  go  into  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  conference  agreement  here.  It  is 
contained  in  the  conference  report  be- 
fore you.  I  would  like  to  touch  upon 
what  I  think  are  the  high  points  of  the 
conference  substitute  bill. 

Perhaps  the  subject  of  most  interest 
to  local  educational  agencies  is  the  title 
I  formula.  ThLs  matter,  which  could  have 
been  the  subject  of  great  dispute,  was 
generally  resolved  on  the  Senate  floor 
when  the  Senate,  on  a  rollcall  vote, 
adopted  the  main  part  of  the  House  for- 
mula. The  Senate  bill  retajtted  part  B  of 
title  I — incentive  grants— as  well  as  part 
C,  which  created  special  payments  for 
areas  enrolling  large  numbers  of  low- 
income  children.  Tlie  conferees  retained 
part  B,  in  essence,  as  found  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  kept  part  C  for  one  year, 
while  creating  a  new.  imaginative  ap- 
proach to  fundmg  these  highly  impacted 
title  I  areas  through  the  utilization  of 
impact  aid  funds  attributable  to  children 
residing  in  federally  assisted  pubUc 
housing. 

The  impact  aid  provisions  pretty  much 
continue  the  provisions  imder  the  old 
law.  The  Senate  bill  contained  a  pha.se- 
out  of  the  eUgibllity  of  children  whose 
parents  are  employed  in  another  State 
Impact  aid  payments  to  those  areas  sul- 
ferin?  from  n  decline  In  federally  con- 


nected population  due  to  military  base 
closings  are  also  protected  by  the  phase- 
out. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  rewriting 
of  that  portion  of  the  law  pertaining  to 
children  in  low-rent  public  housing. 
E.visting  law  which  separates  those  chil- 
dren from  other  federally  connected 
chlldien  would  be  repealed  so  that  they 
will  count  as  "A"  categors'  children  and 
"B"  category  children  as  all  others  are 
counted.  Tliis  provision,  which  was  prob- 
ably the  most  contentious  during  the 
discuiaion  on  impact  aid.  was  reformed 
to  reflect  the  conferees'  interest  in  those 
urban  areas  which  are  highly  impacted 
v.ith  disadvantaged  children,  many  of 
whom  live  in  pubUc  housing  projects. 
The  conference  agreement  includes  these 
ctilldren  in  the  flrst  and  final  tiers  for 
pa.vment  and  requires  that  funds  attrib- 
utable to  their  presence  be  used  by  the 
school  district  for  compensatory  educa- 
tion of  children  from  low-income 
familie.s. 

The  conference  report  retains  the  Sen- 
ate provisions  on  bilingual  education,  aid 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, and  reading.  It  creates  a  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  in  the 
office  of  the  Assistant  Secretarj'  for  Edu- 
cation and  prohibits  regionalization  of 
education  program  administration  with- 
out congressional  approval. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  bills  con- 
tain provisions  aimed  at  consolidating 
certain  Federal  programs.  The  major 
difference  by  the  Senate  attempted  to 
protect  those  programs  by  requiring  that 
only  new  funds  be  used  m  a  consolidated 
manner.  The  conference  dropped  that 
Senate  provision,  and  tlie  following  pro- 
grams have  been  consolidated  into  two 
areas:  First,  in  support  of  libraries  and 
learning  resources;  and  second,  in  sup- 
port of  innovation.  Nevertheless,  the 
Senate  requirement  that  the  consolida- 
tion operates  only  if  there  is  true  ad- 
vance funding  and  If  the  appropriations 
levels  are  at  least  as  high  as  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  the  consolidation  were 
retained  by  the  conference.  In  addition, 
the  conference  agreed  that,  during  the 
first  year  in  which  appropriations  were 
made  for  the  consolidated  program,  only 
50  percent  of  the  fimds  would  be  con- 
solidated. The  remainder  would  still  flow 
to  the  States  under  the  categorical 
programs. 

The  administration  consoUdation 
found  in  the  original  Senate  bill  was  re- 
tained, as  was  the  Special  Projects  Act, 
which  sought  to  give  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
cretionary funds  while  retaining  a  mech- 
anism for  the  adoption  and  funding  of 
new  innovative  programs.  Under  that 
pilot  project  authority,  the  conferees  re- 
tained metric  education,  gifted  and  tal- 
ented children,  women's  equity  educa- 
tion, consumers'  education,  career  edu- 
cation, arts  in  education,  and  commu- 
nity schools. 

The  final  major  issue  had  to  do  witli 
those  two  provisions  of  both  bills  which 
pertained  to  busing.  This  was  the  most 
contentious  portion  of  the  bill  and  re- 
quired endless  days  and  hours  of  debate. 
The  language  the  Senate  brought  into 
tlie  conference  was  totally  unacceptable 
to  the  House,  which  was  instructed  three 
separate  times  not  to  recede  on  this  is- 
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sue.  Nevertheless,  the  Senate  conferees 
held  to  the  belief  that  there  were  also 
certain  House  provisions  which  were 
totally  unacceptable  to  them.  The  final 
language  is  a  melding  of  the  two.  While 
the  very  stringent  reopener  of  court 
coses  on  the  House  side  was  dropped,  an 
equally-controversial  provision  pertain- 
ing to  termination  of  court  orders  was 
retained,  as  was  a  much  more  restrictive 
Ashbrook  lunendment  having  to  do  with 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  busing. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  beUef  that  this 
is  the  best  bill  which  the  conference, 
considering  these  two  very  divergent 
bills,  could  have  worked  for.  It  is  the  re- 
sult fully  of  Hi  years  of  work,  and  It  Is 
my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  auprove  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  a  parUamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  Is  it  in  order  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  conference  report  at  this 
time,  for  taking  up  tomorrow' 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICE?.  It  could 
be  done,  but  the  Senate  is  not  going  to 
proceed  with  it  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PELL.  Just  for  the  purpose  of  the 
record.  I  ask  that  it  be  laid  before  the 
Senate,  so  that  it  will  become  the  pend- 
ing business  at  the  close  of  morning 
business  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Barilctt).  The  report  will  be  stated  by 

TTie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  oommntee  of  conference  on  tlie  dls- 
agreeUig  vot«.  ol  the  two  Bouses  on  the 
amendment  ot  the  House  to  the  bill  (Ha 
69)  to  extend  and  amend  the  the  Elemen- 
t.uy  and  Secondary  EducaOon  Act  of  1866 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after 
fun  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  res- 
pective Houses  this  report,  signed  bv  a 
majority  of  the  conferees  e     "    ".v    • 
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Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  ot  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 
...'^Ji*  conference  report  is  prtated  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Cokgbes- 
siOKAL  RscoBD  Of  today.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow 
when  consideration  is  given  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  69.  the  following 
staff  members  be  permitted  to  have  ac- 
cess to  the  floor:  Stephen  J.  Wexler 
Richard  D.  Smith,  Jean  S.  Puilicher,  Nik 
Edes,  Lisa  Walker. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate' 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  no  finer  tribute  to  a  public  of- 
ficial Uian  to  say  that  without  his  efforts 
the  legislation  we  are  considering  today 
would  not  be  possible.  In  this  particular 
Instance,  I  feel  I  must  say  that  without 
the  untiring  efforts  of  Senator  Wavne 
Morse,  the  man  who  was  "Mr.  Educa- 
Uon"  for  so  many  years,  the  conference 
report  on  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974,  which  the  conference  committee 
agreed  upon  last  night,  would  not  even 
have  been  a  probability. 


Following  the  passage  of  the  landmark 
education  bill  of  1963,  which  for  the  first 
time  provided  major  Federal  assistance 
to  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
President  Johnson  said  about  Morse: 
"No  one  else  could  have  done  it."  'With 
the  tragic  death  of  Senator  Morse  yes- 
terday, during  his  campaign  to  be  reelec- 
ted to  this  body  where  he  had  dedicated 
24  years  of  his  life,  there  can  be  no  more 
fitting  mcmoriam  than  remembering  the 
importance  of  his  life,  his  work  and  his 
dedication  to  the  principle  that  ail  chil- 
dren have  the  right  to  equal  opportunity 
and  the  very  basis  of  this  opportunity 
is  a  solid  foundation  in  basic  educatioiL 
Certainly,  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  has  been  the  comer- 
stone  of  this  goal  for  many  years,  and 
the  conference  report  today  should  be 
evidence  that  we  are  continuing  to  carry 
on  Senator  Morse's  work. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  conferees  en- 
tered the  conference  more  than  a  month' 
ago  with  a  bill  emtwdylng  major  differ- 
ences with  the  House.  We  piet  in  confer- 
ence throughout  this  time,  with  many 
sessions  going  long  Into  the  nlgiit.  We 
return  to  the  Senate  today  with  a  con- 
ference report  that  will  not  please  every- 
one, becattse  we  arc  not  all  pleased.  But 
we  do  return  with  a  report  which  I  be- 
lieve will  bolster  the  process  of  educa- 
tion In  every  part  of  this  Nation,  and 
represents  an  effort  of  all  conferees  to 
deal  honestly  and  openly  with  all  points 
of  view. 

Mr.  President.  tWs  bill  is  an  education 
bill.  While  I  understand  that  the  focus 
of  the  media,  organizations  and  many 
of  oiu-  colleagues  has  been  on  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  school  desegregation 
issues,  the  major  intent  and  thrust  of 
this  bill  is  the  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity of  schoolchildren.  I  beUeve  that  we 
all  can  be  very  proud  of  major  new  steps 
this  conference  report  takes  in  bolster- 
ing this  birthright  of  education  in  urban 
areas,  and  for  handicapped  children  and 
children  who  are  bilingual. 

Some  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  H.R.  69  include  the  following: 

HAjroiCAPPED    CHtLCREK 

An  entitlement  of  funds  on  the  basis  of 
young  people,  ages  3  to  21,  in  each  State 
to  bolster  the  education  of  handicapped 
children,  originally  offered  by  Senator 
Maihias.  This  provision,  along  with  ma- 
jor new  State  plan  requirements  for  the 
education  of  all  handicapped  children 
will  focus  Federal  money  on  children 
within  all  of  our  States  who  are  not 
presently  receiving  educational  services. 
H.R.  69  also  provides  an  extension  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act.  and 
includes  vitally  important  new  provisions 
authorized  by  Senator  Staftoiu),  and 
joined  by  Senator  RawDOLPH  and  myself 
to  provide  procedural  protections  and 
due  process  to  handicapped  children  and 
their  parents. 

IMFACT  Am 

Incorporates  the  Senate  provisions  for 
major  reform  of  the  impact  aid  program, 
which  for  the  first  time  automatically 
includes  children  living  In  low-rent  pub- 
lic housing.  For  the  first  time,  districts 
with  public  houiiing  children  will  be  as- 
sured funding  to  offset  the  education  ex- 
penses normally  shouldered  by  those 
local  governments. 


imxi 
The  conference  report  retains  Senate 
provisions  for  the  fimding  of  part  C. 
assistance  for  districts  with  high  con- 
centrations of  low-income  families,  and 
part  B,  assistance  for  States  which  have 
made  great  effort  to  increase  their  ex- 
penditures for  the  education. 

BZLIKCUAl.   XDtnSATlON 

Provides  major  changes  In  title  Vn. 
the  bilingual  education  program  a=  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill.  Intended  to 
strengthen  this  initiative  and  assure 
greater  sensitivity  to  the  needs  oi  chil- 
dren with  Ihnited  English-speaking 
ability  so  that  they  may  acquire  Uteracy 
in  their  own  native  language  and  in- 
crease their  fluency  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. In  addition  this  section  provides 
for  the  first  time,  that  a  portion  of  the 
fundmg  be  utfljzed  for  teacher  train- 
ing, and  establishes  by  law  the  Office  of 
BiUngual  Education. 

CONBOLro.^noM 

The  conference  report  also  provides 
major  new  emphasis  on  the  simplifica- 
tion and  consolidation  of  Federal  educa- 
tion programs.  The  first  consolidation 
provides  for  a  simplified  shigle  SUte  ap- 
phcation  for  Federal  funds  administered 
JvJ2"*^v"'^  ^^^  education  agency 
Under  this  provision  the  State  would 
submit  one  applicaUon  specifying  ad- 
ministrative provisions  appUcable  to  all 
Federal  programs  administered  by  the 
state  education  agency. 

The  second  consolidaUon  provides  for 
a  new  consohdation  of  program  funds 
m  two  primary  areas:  Innovation— in- 
h1     l^V.!™'  ^^'  IfoPoutpreven- 
tn^'v^?.  and   nutriUon  programs: 
t  Ue  y,  ESEA-and  library  and  instmc- 
Monal     resources— including     title     n 
!^,f*',""=ni-NDEA:  and  guidance  and 
counseling.  1  point  out  here.  Mr.  PresU- 
flfrtL^?^  ""^  consohdation  goes  much 
further  than  many  of  us  had  wished 
under    the    conference    agreement     all 
funds  could  be  consolidated  into  these 
Jnn  M^*^  categories.  However,  this  con- 
.soiidation  can  only  occur  if  the  follow- 
ing conditions  are  met:  First,  that  all  of 
these  programs  are  fully  funded  at  the 
fiscal  year  1974  level,  or  at  the  level  of  the 
previous  year's  consolidation:  and  sec- 
ond   Uiat  these  programs  are  forward 
funded.  Should  these  conditions  be  m« 
50  percent  of  all  funds  could  be  consoh- 
dated  m  the  first  year  and  100  percent  In 
the  second  year. 

The  third  consolidaUon.  the  Senate's 
Special  Project  Act.  Is  also  contained  in 
the  conference  report  and  involves  dte- 
cretlonary  programs  now  administered 
Z,       Commissioner  of  EducaUon.  Under 
this  act.   the  Commifisioner  would  be 
authorized  to  make  contracts  for  almost 
any  area  of  educational  demonstration 
and  mnovaUon.  However.  50  percent  of 
the  appropriations  under  this  act  must  be 
spent  on  new  categorical  programs  iden- 
tified by  the  Congress  and  including- 
educotion  for  the  use  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem, education  of  gifted  and  talented 
children,  consumer  education,  career  ed- 
ucation, women's  educational  equitj-  and 
the  important  new  program  for  the  de- 
velopment of  community  schools  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Church  and  me. 
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OTunt  paovisioiffs 
A  revitalized  effort  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  readiing  programs. 

New  authority  and  direction  for  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
Mr.  President,  one  of  the  major  de- 
-eats  suffered  by  the  Committee  on  this 
bill  during  Senate  consideration  was  the 
adoption  of  a  formula  for  title  I  which 
was  less  than  equitable  for  the  major 
larban  centers  of  this  Nation.  As  my  col- 
leagues Icnow,  I  fought  that  formula  and 
leel  very  strongly  that  the  formula 
adopted  was  not  one  which  was  fair  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  I  hope.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  many  of  the  decisions  made  by 
the  conference  will  help  offset  the  prob- 
lem that  tills  formula  will  represent  for 
many  State.^.  including  my  own  State  of 
New  Jersey.  The  adoption  of  separate  au- 
thorization for  part  C  of  title  I.  part  C  of 
impact  aid  for  children  in  low-rent  hous- 
ing, the  formula  under  the  second  con- 
solidation which  is  based  on  population — 
all  of  these  provisions  will  assist  our  large 
lu-ban  centers  and  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide better  educational  opporlimity  for 
their  children. 

In  conclusion.  Mi-.  President.  I  would 
like  to  thank  all  of  my  coUeagues  on  the 
conference  for  their  efforts  in  reaching 
agreement  on  this  legislation.  The  dis- 
tmgui-shed  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  iMr.  Pell)  has  done 
the  lions  share  of  the  work  here,  sitting 
with  the  conferees  throughout  all  ses- 
sions, and  must  be  complimented  for 
having  the  patience  of  Job;  likewise,  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  that 
subcommittee  'Mr.  Dominick)  and  of  the 
full  committee  iMr.  Javits)  did  much  to 
assure  that  the  Senate  position  was 
maintained  and  that  agreement  could  be 
reached.  Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  staff  of  all  Senators  in- 
volved for  their  efforts  over  the  last  year 
to  assure  that  this  legislation  represented 
the  best  efforts  that  could  be  achieved 
for  education. 


GOOD  NEWS  FROM  GREECE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  preliminary 
news  reports  from  Greece  this  afternoon 
indicate  that  the  Government  of  Greece 
will  be  returned  to  civilian  control. 

The  same  news  agencies  report  that 
the  restoration  of  civilian  government 
has  been  underwritten  by  the  real  leader- 
ship of  the  Greek  Armed  Force's — by  true 
military  professionals  whose  interest  lies 
in  running  the  armed  services,  and  not 
111  running  their  countr5-. 

Mr.  President,  the  news  from  Greece, 
if  it  is  confirmed  and  sustained  In  the 
coming  days,  will  be  welcomed  by  free- 
c;m-lovlng  people  throughout  the  world. 

As  an  outspoken  critic  of  the  repres- 
sive, undemocratic,  and  barbaric  policies 
of  the  military  Juntas  in  Greece,  I  am 
deeply  pleased  that  the  junta  has  been 
deposed,  and  I  am  earnestly  hopeful 
iiial  this  day  will  mark  the  turning  point 
toward  a  restoration  of  individual  free- 
r'om  and  democratic  government  for  the 
:>cople  of  Greece. 

The  people  of  tlie  United  States  have  a 
■strong  interest  in  the  developments  in 
Greece,  not  only  Iwcause  of  the  long  his- 
tory of  friendship  between  the  Creek 
and  American  peoples,  but  because  the 


survival  of  democratic  government  in 
Europe  and  indeed  throughout  the  world 
rest  in  part  on  the  contributions  of  a 
strong  and  healthy  Greek  nation  to  the 
NATO  commimlty. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  the  events  in  Greece 
today  may  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  brighter  era  for  the  people  of  Greece 
and  for  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Greece. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
tiuorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REVISION  OF  ORDER  FOR  RECOG- 
NITION OF  SENATORS  PROXMIRE, 
BUCKLEY,  McCLURE,  AND  ROTH 
TOMORROW 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  recognition  of  speakers  tomorrow 
morning  before  routine  business  Is  trans- 
acted be  revised  as  follows:  that  follow- 
ing the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmihe,  Mr. 
Buckley  be  recognized,  that  he  be  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  McClcre,  and  that  he  be 
followed  by  Mi-.  Roih,  each  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
vill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ftirther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference committee  on  H.R.  69.  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1974,  has  now 
concluded  its  deliberations  and  filed  Its 
report.  These  deliberations  stretched 
over  several  weeks  and  on  occasion  a 
session  went  into  the  early  morning 
houis.  The  conference  rejjort  was  signed 
by  every  Senate  conferee,  mojority  and 
minority. 

The  final  bill  is  necessarily  a  com- 
promise between  the  Rouse  and  Senate 
versions.  While  there  are  provisions 
which  leave  me  much  dissatisfied — such 
as  the  title  I,  E8EA,  formula  and  the 
anti-busing  provisions — I  feel  that,  on 
balance,  we  have  before  us  a  bill  which 
resolves  the  issue  and  merits  approval  by 


the  Congress  and  .signature  into  law  by 
the  President. 

The  administration  should  be  satisfied 
with  this  measure  for  It  contains  major 
recommendations  made  by  the  President. 
First,  H.R.  69  includes  reforms  of  the 
impact  aid  program,  PubUc  Law  874. 
Changes  to  impact  aid  have  been  urged, 
in  turn,  by  Presidents  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, Johnson,  and  Nixon,  but  hereto- 
fore have  not  been  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Further,  the  administration  can  point 
to  the  adoption  of  a  broad  consolidation 
of  categorical  Federal  education  aid 
progiams.  In  this  connection,  the  con- 
ference followed  the  pattern  of  the  House 
bill  which  was  closest  to  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals. 

In  addition,  H.R.  69  contains  altera- 
tions to  the  title  I.  ESEA  formula  urged 
by  the  administration,  principally  the 
.so-called  Oi-shansky  formula  for  a  flexi- 
ble definition  of  poverty.  This,  too,  is  a 
major  change. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  past  years,  the 
education  bill  now  before  us  is  a  bipar- 
tisan measure  composed  of  provisions 
contributed  by  minority  members  as 
well  as  those  of  the  majority.  These  pro- 
visions include  contributions  by  commit- 
tee members  and  also  floor  amendments 
by  noncommittee  minority  Senators.  In- 
cluded among  these,  for  example.  Is  the 
Mathias  amendment  for  the  education 
of  handicapped  children:  and  the  Buck- 
ley amendment  for  the  protection  of 
pupil  rights.  Provisions  sponsored  by 
Senators  Hansen,  Helus,  and  Cook. 
among  others,  are  included  in  the  final 
bill:  and  Senator  Brookes  amendment 
on  counsel  fees  had  a  material  effect  on 
the  bills  final  form. 

Major  contributions  by  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  include  the  follow- 
ing: A  new  program  for  bilingual  voca- 
tional training  by  Senator  Dominick  for 
persons  of  limited  English-speaking  abil- 
ity who  have  dropped  out  of  school  or 
finished  secondary  schooling  foimd  in 
section  841;  grants  for  States  to  develop 
plans  for  equalization  of  educational  ex- 
penditures between  areas  within  the 
State,  authored  by  Senator  Schweiker, 
and  found  in  section  842:  Senator  Beall's 
provisions  for  reading  improvement  con- 
tained in  title  VII:  and  Senator  Staf- 
ford's provision  for  the  handicapped  in 
the  section  406  career  education  pro- 
gram. 

I  take  particular  satisfaction  in  the 
provisions  for  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren— section  404;  Adult  Education — 
part  A  of  title  VH;  and  the  "basket" 
of  pilot  plant  programs  in  title  IV  which 
I  authored.  A  complete  list  of  minority 
committee  contributions  is  found  on 
page  572  of  Senate  Report  93-763;  mast 
of  these  provisions  in  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill  were  retained  in  the  final 
version  of  the  measui-e. 

I  should  Uke  to  make  reference  to  pro- 
visions particularly  affecting  my  own 
State  of  New  York  and  other  urbanized 
and  industrialized  States.  While  there  ia 
especial  concern  as  to  the  new  title  I 
formula  as  it  affects  local  educational 
agencies  wlilch  especially  disadvantages 
urbanized  and  industrial  States,  this  is 
balanced  in  some  part — albeit  not  nearly 
enougli — by  the  other  provisions,  as  fol- 
lows : 
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First.  Inclusion  In  payments  imder  the 

impact  aid  program — Public  Law  874 

of  cljildren  living  hi  public  housing. 

Second.  Retention  of  the  Bayh  amend- 
ment providing  for  an  authorization  of 
$15.7  million  to  bring  up  to  90  percent 
hold  harmless  those  local  educational 
.•igencies  suffering  a  diminution  in  title 
I-A  fimding. 

Third.  Retention  of  part  B— State  in- 
centive grants — of  title  I  as  now  written 
in  law. 

Fourth.  Retention  of  the  Senate  pro- 
vision for  part  C  for  areas  with  the 
heaviest  concentrations  of  disadvan- 
taged children  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Fifth.  Adoption  of  a  100-percent  hold 
harmless  for  tiUe  I  State  agency  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  and  other  insti- 
tutionalized children. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  title 
n  of  the  bill  pertaining  to  the  issue  ot 
■busing.  I  withheld  discussion  of  this 
provision  until  last  because  I  wish  to 
stress  that,  despite  headlines  to  the 
contrary,  H.R.  69  is— and  always  has 
been — an  education  bill  rather  than  a 
busing  bill.  Busing  occupies  really  only 
a  small  portion  in  this  legislation 
although  it  occupies  a  major  portion  of 
the  news  stories  concerning  it. 

While  I  have  my  own  personal  doubts 
about  the  constitutionality  of  either  the 
House  or  Senate  language,  both  of  which 
attempted  to  restrict  the  courts  in  their 
efforts  to  desegi-egate  pubhc  schools,  the 
House  position  was  insistent  and  en- 
dorsed by  that  body  In  three  successive 
votes,  to  instruct  their  conferees,  each 
by  a  margin  of  better  than  2  to  1.  Bear- 
ing that  In  mind,  I  think  the  compromise 
language  should  be  acceptable  to  both 
bodies. 

The  House  bill,  you  will  recaU,  would 
have  provided  for  automatic  reopenei-s 
of  aU  existing  busing  orders  not  In  com- 
pUance  with  the  guideUnes  of  the  biU 
ITiis,  we  felt  was  disruptive  to  the  point 
of  bemg  vei-y  dangerous,  and  we  are 
Pleased  tliat  the  House  conferees  ac- 
cepted our  provision.  As  to  the  House 
provision  aUowlng  termtoaUon  of  court 
OTAers  involving  transportation  upon  a 
showing  that  a  freedom-ot-cholce  sys- 
tem was  in  operation;  that  section  now 
allows  it  but  that  such  motions  shall  be 
granted  only  If  the  school  district  Is  pres- 
ently In  compliance  and  if  the  judge  spe- 
cifically finds  that  such  compliance  will 
continue. 

EssentiaUy  the  final  language  of  the 
bill  preserves  the  Senate  language  which 
conditions  future  court  actions  on  a 
showing  that  the  fifth  or  foui-teenth 
amendment  has  been  complied  with— 
that  Is,  the  courts  are  only  bound  to  fol- 
low the  guidelines  set  forth  in  the  bill  if 
these  rights  would  not  be  Infrijiged 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Second,  we  were  able  essentially  to 
preserve  the  Senate  language  on  reopener 
(though  not  on  termination  of  orders) 
namely,  that  old  cases  can  be  reopened 
only  if  the  health  or  educational  ad- 
vancement of  the  children  involved  were 
being  adversely  affected  by  busing 

Finally,  on  the  question  of  the  use  of 
Federal  funds,  the  Ashbrook  amend- 
ment—which would  have  prohibited  to- 
tally the  use  of  such  funds  for  busing- 
was  amended  to  provide  that  funds  ap- 
propriated under  tlie  Impacted  area  pro- 
gram could  be  used  for  such  a  purpose, 
though  all  other  funds  cannot.  We  had 
proposed  that  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  emergency  school  aid  program  be 
similarly  exempted,  but  we  were  not  suc- 
cessful. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  express  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
conference— and  especiaUy  our  distin- 
guished chaii-man.  Senator  Pell — my  ap- 
preciation for  a  diflJcult  and  arduous  job  ' 
well  done.  The  biU  before  us  is  land- 
mark legislation  which  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  and  enactment  into 
law  as  the  best  practicable  result  for  a 
bill  we  must  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
Will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BY3D.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  reschided 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER,  without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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stand  In  adjournment  untu  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:52 
pm.  the  Senate  adjourned  untU  tomor- 
row, Wednesday.  July  24, 1974,  at  10  a  m. 


PROGRAM 

,,**[;  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  After  the 
two  leaders  or  theh-  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order,  the 
foUowmg  Senators  wlU  be  recognized  in 
the  order  stated  and  each  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  mhiutes:  Mr.  Proxmire  Mr 
Bdcklev,  Mr.  McClitre.  and  Mr.  Roih 
There  nill  then  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each. 
At  the  conclusions  of  which  period  the 
Senate  will  take  up  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  education  bUl.  IIR.  69  Roll- 
call  votes  are  expected  to  occur  tomor- 
row-. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  AM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

U  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 

before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 

with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
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ExecuUve  nomhiaUons  received  by  the 
Senate  July  23,  1974: 

In  the  U.S.  Navt 
Vice  Adm.  Prank  W.  V»nnoy.  US  Navy 
for  appolutment  to  tlie  grade  ol  tIm  admlriu 
oil  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  Dnlted  States  Code,  secUon  6233. 
Vice  Adm.  Kenneth  B.  Wheeler.  Supply 
Corps,  VS.  Navy,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral,  when  retired,  pursuant 
to  the  provlsloni  ot  utle  10.  Dnlted  States 
Code,  section  6233. 

Vice  Adm/  William  W.  Behrens.  Jr.,  vs 
Nary,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  «ce 
admiral  on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code 
section  5233. 

Vice  Adm.  John  P.  Welnel.  \3B.  Navy,  hav- 
ing been  designated  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  Piesldent  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  utle  10.  I7alted 
States  Code,  section  6231,  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  admiral  whUe  so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Edwin  K.  Snyder,  na.  Navy 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  Importance  and  respon- 
sibility commensurate  with  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  within  the  contemplation  of  tlUe  10 
United  sttaes  Code,  section  5231,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admtaU  while  so 
serving. 

In  the  Att  Force 
The  fonovlng  olBcer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  SUtea  Cede,  section  8066 
to  lie  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responslbUlty  designated  ty  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  la)  of  section  S066 
m  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Oen.  Wlnton  W.  Maraball.  545-lt- 
4S00PB  (major  general.  Regtilar  Air  Force) 
US.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Arut 
The  following-named  Army  Medical  De- 
partment officer  for  temporary  appointment 
In  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
grade  indicated,  under  the  proWaloQs  of  UUe 
10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sections  3442  and 
3447: 

To  be  hrigadier  general.  Medical  Corps 
Ccl.  John  W.  White.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  ot 
the  United  states   (colonel.  Medical  Corps 
US.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  under 
Uie  provisions  of  utle  10,  United  States  Code 
section  3962 ; 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Howard  Wilson  Penney,  369-12- 
3626,  Army  of  the  United  Stales  i  major  gen- 
eral, UB.  Army). 


BILL  SCOTT  REPORTS 

HON.  WIUJAM  L.  SCOTT 

or   VIBCXNIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  23,  1974 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, since  coming  to  the  Congress  I  have 
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endeavored  to  keep  constituents  in- 
foi-med  regai-ding  om-  activities,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  my 
current  newsletter  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  information  of  Senate  col- 
leagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohb,  as  follows : 


Bill  Scott  Reports.  Jxjvs-Avovgt  1974 
consumei  protection  scznct 

A  measure  now  under  consideration  in 
tlie  Senate,  known  as  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  Act,  sounds  like  a  very  desirable 
bin.  Everyone  would  Uke  to  rid  the  market- 
place of  faulty  products  and  of  shoddy  mer- 
chandise, but  the  proposed  estabUshmeut 
of  a  new  federal  agency  with  an  admliustra- 
tor  who  would  be  a  government-sponsored 
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consumer  lobbyist  be/ore  existing  govern- 
ment agencies  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
proper  way  to  accomplish  a  worthy  pur- 
pose. 

We  have  existing  departments  and  agen- 
cies or  gotcrmnent  with  experts  ia  every  con- 
ceivable fleld  charged  with  the  rcaponsibUlty 
of  protecting  the  public  Interest  within  their 
re&peciU'e  fields.  This  new  agency  would  not 
moke  any  decisloa  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment but  would  lobby  before  oil  decision- 
making branches  of  government  m  favor  of 
what  the  administrator  considered  to  be  the 
consumer  point  of  view.  Since  we  are  all 
consumers,  having  differing  views  and  pref- 
erences on  almost  any  matter,  the  consumer 
advocate  would  undoubtedly  be  represent- 
ing the  views  of  only  a  portion  of  the  people 
at  a  given  time. 

Some  raetJiod  should  be  found  under  which 
existing  agencies  would  operate  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  without  having  another  agency 
of  government  looking  over  their  shoulders 
and  telling  them  what  needs  to  be  done  with- 
in a  field  where  they  have  a  speclaliiied  ex- 
pertise. 

I  have  studied  this  bill  very  carefully  and 
have  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  In 
some  detail  with  regard  to  the  various  as- 
peels  of  the  proposal.  Somehow  It  reminds 
m*  of  an  ancient  crime  known  as  common- 
law  barratry  which  has  been  adopted  by  stat- 
ute  tn  36  of  our  states.  The  crime  may  be 
committed  by  private  persons  or  public  ofB- 
cials  and  consists  of  needlessly  stirring  up 
s'.rtfe  and  litigation.  An  early  English  Judge. 
Blackstone.  referred  to  those  who  commit  the 
offense  as  "pests  of  dvU  society  who  are  per- 
petually endeavoring  to  disturb  the  repose 
of  their  neighbors  and  officiously  Interfering 
with  other  men's  quarrels":  and  at  another 
time  referring  to  barratry  as  "the  trafficking 
and  merchandising  in  quarreU;  the  huck- 
stering in  litigious  discord". 

This  proposal  would  permit  ihc  head  of 
the  new  agency  not  only  to  advocate  a  par- 
ticular position  before  existing  government 
agencies  but  to  take  the  agencies  to  court 
if  they  did  not  follow  hU  suggestions.  The 
Attorney  General  Is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  representing  government  agencies 
in  the  courtg,  and  If  this  consumer  protec- 
tion agency  would  hire  its  o»-n  lawyers  as 
the  proposal  authorizes  it  to  do,  It  could  well 
result  in  the  government  paying  two  seta  of 
attorneys  with  different  points  of  view  and 
become  a  case  of  the  United  States  versus 
the  United  States,  an  untenable  position. 

Public  policy  requires  that  we  have  as 
much  unity  within  the  government  as  possi- 
ble for  Its  effecttre  operation;  and  duplica- 
tion of  agencies  and  functions  is  a  very  coertly 
and  unwise  practice.  Even  though  the  goal 
of  the  prDpcnenta  Is  a  worthy  one.  I  am  op- 
posing the  bill  in  Its  entirety  and  have  pre- 
pared a  number  of  amendments  to  it.  Should 
you  desire  a  copy  of  the  somewhat  lengthy 
statement,  please  let  me  know  and  It  will  be 
forwarded  to  you. 

TAX    AUENDMEieTS 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  recently  debated 
a  variety  of  proposed  tax  amendments  to  a 
debt  ceiling  bill,  designed  to  keep  the  govern- 
ment functioning  properly.  However,  the 
debt  eeUlng  bU).  as  It  came  from  the  House 
merely  raised  the  amount  of  Indebtedness 
which  could  lawfully  be  incurred  by  the  gov- 
ermncut  and  made  no  mention  cX  taxes.  Tbe 
proposals,  for  the  most  part.  Increased  ths 
tax  burden  of  the  business  community  and 
gave  tax  relief  to  low  Income  citizens.  Most 
people  would  agree  that  every  citizen  should 
share  a  portion  of  the  tax  burden,  and  un- 
doubtedly reforms  in  our  tax  laws  are 
ueede<L  Because  of  this,  the  House  Ways  and 
Cleans  Committee  luts  becu  holding  bearings 
and  cousiderlng  tax  reform  legtiOatlon  tot 
nuiny  months  ind  will  probably  report  a  blU 
fur  Qoor  action  ooou. 

When  we  are  talking  about  changes  In  our 
tax  laws  Involving  mriny  biUlons  of  dollars. 
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It  seems  Irresponsible  to  have  the  proposals 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  without 
committee  hearlngft;  but  It  Is  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  the  tax  writing  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  report  out  a  tax  bin  within 
the  very  near  future  Copies  of  my  own  re- 
marks on  the  proposed  amendments  will  be 
furnished  upon  request. 

■ICXMOND    VISIT 

On  August  2,  X  will  be  In  the  Richmond 
office  all  day  to  meet  with  constituents  re- 
garding their  views  on  I^lalatlon  or  any 
matter  they  care  to  discuss.  While  you  are 
welcome  to  rlslt  without  an  appointment,  it 
would  be  he!p."ul  In  scheduling  if  you  would 
call  the  offltre  manager  In  Richmond  at 
640-OM9  .TO  that  a  mutually  agreeable  time 
for  meeting  can  be  arranged.  Our  Richmond 
oflice  is  located  in  Room  BOOO  of  the  Federal 
Building.  400  North  eth  Street. 

CONGBCSSIONAL    BUDGET 

Congress  will  be  operating  in  the  near  fu- 
ture under  new  budget  procedures  because 
of  a  recently  enacted  budget  control  meas- 
ure. This  bill,  known  as  Uie  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act,  Is 
Intended  to  help  Congress  reassert  Its  au- 
thority over  the  budget-making  process 
which  In  recent  years  has  been  assumed,  to 
a  large  extent,  by  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  government.  Under  the  new  law.  a  budg- 
et committee  will  be  established  in  each 
house  of  Congress.  There  will  be  a  Congres- 
sional Budget  Oflice  and  a  detailed  time- 
table within  the  Congress  for  various  phases 
of  budget  approval  and  appropriation  proc- 
ess. In  addition.  October  1  will  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  fiscal  year  In  the  future 
rather  than  the  present  July  l. 

The  importance  of  establishing  firmer 
Congressional  control  over  the  budget  is  Il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  as  of  Julv  il  the 
national  debt  stood  at  &471.662.20O.475.0S,  ac- 
cording to  the  Treasury  Department:  and 
estimated  Intereet  on  the  Indebtedness  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30.  1974  at 
S29. 350. 000 .000.  Therefore.  It  Is  understand- 
able that  citizens  are  more  concerned  about 
Inflation,  taxes  and  the  high  cost  of  living 
than  other  Lsaues  confronting  the  country. 
One  of  the  major  contributors  to  the  Infla- 
tionary spiral  Is  deficit  financing  and  ex- 
cessive spending  by  the  federal  government. 
It  Is  hoped  that  this  new  budget  control 
act  will  assist  the  government  in  putting 
iU  fiscal  house  In  order,  but  I  believe  the 
Congress  must  also  learn  to  say  *  no"  to  many 
suggested  new  programs. 

%XrERA2J3   DCNEFrrs 

Tlie  Senate  has  recently  passed  the  Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  of  1974  which  Increases  the  rates  of 
monthly  educational  asslstLnce  by  18.2  per- 
cent. esUbllshes  a  partial  tuition  assistance 
allowance  of  up  to  *720  a  school  year,  ex- 
tends the  maximum  enUtlement  of  educa- 
tional benefits  from  36  to  45  months,  raises 
the  maximum  work-study  allowance  from 
ft250  to  $625.  and  authorises  direct  loans  up 
to  52000  a  year  to  cover  educational  costs 
not  otherwise  provided  for. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  tuilion 
assistance  allowances  and  retained  the  3G- 
montli  benefit  entitlement.  In  conference 
between  the  House  and  Se.iat  •  there  is  some 
division  regarding  both  of  these  items  and 
especially  tuition  allowance,  some  conferees 
feeling  it  Is  wrong  to  give  additional  allow- 
ance to  a  veteran  who  chooses  to  attend  a 
blgb-cost  school.  These  differences  must  be 
resolved  before  the  bill  can  Iwcome  lau-. 

ACADCUT    APPOIKTUENTS 

Members  of  Congress  are  given  the  op- 
portunity each  year  to  nominate  young  men 
for  appointment  to  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  Service  Academies.  They  may  have  five 
of  their  constituents  In  each  academy  at  a 
given  time.  We  were  fortunate  this  year  to 
be  able  to  fill  two  vacancies  In  each  of  the 
three  academies  and  also  to  have  24  addl- 
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tional  young  men  we  named  as  alternates  be 
appointed  to  fill  vacancies  from  throughout 
the  country.  Therefore,  we  now  have  30  new 
Virginians  entering  the  academies  In  the 
freshman  jlass  which  commenced  on  the 
6th  of  this  month. 

The  office  is  now  starting  to  process  the 
applications  of  young  people  mterested  m 
entering  the  ser\ice  academies  In  July  1975. 
First  It  Is  necessary  for  thoi^e  Interested  In 
entering  the  academies  to  obtain  and  sub- 
mit completed  applications  to  us  prior  to 
September  I.  1974.  Thereafter,  they  win  be 
notified  of  the  time  and  place  to  take  com- 
petitive examinations.  The  grades  they  re- 
ceive on  ihese  written  tests  are  the  roost  im- 
porunt  consideration  In  determining 
whether  or  not  they  will  be  nominated,  but 
then-  records  In  secondary  school  and  extra- 
curricular activities  arc  also  considered.  Let 
me  add  that  we  have  more  than  ten  appli- 
cations for  each  nomination  the  office  Is  able 
to  make.  So  far  only  young  men  have  been 
admitted  to  the  academies  and.  in  order  to  be 
eligible,  they  must  have  reached  their  I7th 
birthday  by  July  i  of  the  year  of  admis- 
sion but  not  have  reached  their  22nd  birth- 
day by  that  date.  I  would  suggest  that  those 
who  are  Interested  let  the  office  know 
promptly  so  that  applications  and  other  in- 
formation can  be  forwarded  In  sufficient  time 
for  them  to  be  returned  to  us  before  the 
September  deadlme. 

COBKESPONDENCE 

Our  office  receives  more  than  1000  letters 
each  week  from  constituents  on  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects.  Of  course,  we  weloome 
their  views  on  any  matter  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  assist  them  in  their  relationships 
with  the  federal  government. 

The  following  observations  n»y  be  helpful 
even  though  we  are  glad  for  constituents  to 
share  their  thoughts  in  any  manner  they 
choose: 

Mimeographed  or  prluted  letters,  to  which 
the  constituent  merely  signs  his  name  and 
addres.=:.  Indicate  that  an  organization  or  a 
group  working  in  concert  wants  to  present  a 
point  of  view  but  do  not  show  the  same  con- 
cern that  a  well-thougbt-out  individual  let- 
ter or  post  card  indicates. 

Because  of  the  great  biUk  of  maU  received. 
all  Members  appreciate  a  concise  letter  which 
clearly  seta  forth  why  one  believes  a  bUl  t« 
good  or  bad  and  how  he  believes  it  will  affect 
others. 

There  Is  no  need  to  remind  the  Congress- 
man of  the  Urge  number  of  persons  who  the 
writer  represents  or  threaten  to  support  his 
opponent  at  the  polls  during  the  next  elec- 
tion if  he  doesn't  vote  the  way  the  writer 
suggests.  In  fact.  Members  of  Congress  like 
to  believe  that  their  vote  is  always  based 
upon  what  they  feel  Is  the  best  Interest  of 
their  constituents  and  of  the  co\intry  gener- 
ally. Having  the  views  of  constituents  sev- 
eral days  or  more  prior  to  a  vote  gives  the 
Congressman  or  Senator  an  opportunity  to 
know  the  opinions  of  the  people  he  repre- 
sents before  he  has  made  a  determination  on 
how  he  wlU  vote. 

rotJii-»m.e  ttvn 

The  Arlandria  area,  both  In  Arlmgton 
County  and  the  City  of  Alexandria,  has  been 
subject  to  periodic  flooding  for  a  number  of 
years  resulting  In  damage  to  commercial  and 
residential  property  and  considerable  incon- 
venience to  citizens  of  the  general  area.  Con- 
gress has  previously  authorized  a  flood  con- 
trol project,  but  rising  costs  and  greater  haz- 
ards Increased  the  costs  beyond  the  amount 
authorized.  An  agreement,  however,  was 
worked  out  so  that  the  Federal  government 
would  bear  a  sut^tantlal  majority  of  the 
costs  with  Alexandria,  Arlington  and  the 
RP&P  railroad  adding  contributions  to  assist. 
It  is  also  understood  that  all  Jurisdictions 
within  the  basin  area  will  regulate  futon 
development  so  that  it  will  not  materially 
add  to  the  danger  of  flooding. 
Our     Ptibllc     Works     Committee     recom- 
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mended,  and  the  Congress  ^proved,  new  au- 
thorlBatlon  of  funda  to  construct  the  flood 
control  project.  Oround  breaking  ceremonies 
were  held  on  July  13.  It  Is  good  to  know  that 
UilB  long-needed  project  Is  now  under  way, 
.■»ud  even  though  It  will  take  several  years 
to  complete,  citizens  can  look  forward  to  the 
elimination  of  a  problem  which  has  plagued 
ihe  area  for  more  than  a  decade. 

UAIUMG    LISTS 

Oiur  newsletter  is  mailed  tbroughout  Vir- 
ginia to  every  constituent  who  lets  us  know 
of  his  desire  to  receive  It.  and  we  are  always 
glad  to  add  the  name  of  others  not  presently 
on  the  mailing  list.  It  Is  difficult,  however, 
to  maintain  an  accurate  statewide  list  as 
people  move  from  place,  marry,  or  for  some 
reason  we  make  an  error  In  the  listing.  There- 
fore, If  anyone  is  receiving  duplicate  copies 
of  the  newsletter,  if  their  name  or  address 
is  Incorrect,  or  if  they  are  not  presently  on 
the  mailing  list  and  would  like  to  receive 
the  newsletter,  please  let  us  know. 
CAVPsrrr  bcservations 
Legislation  enacted  earlier  this  year  per- 
mlta  Individuals  to  reserve  campsites  in  a 
number  of  national  parks.  The  nearby  parks 
and  campgrounds  for  which  reservations  can 
be  made  in  advance  are  listed  below. 

Park:  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  VA  and  NC: 
Campsites:  Crabtree  Meadows,  Mt.  Plsgah, 
Peaks  of  Otter.  Roanoke  Mt.,  Doughton  Park, 
Otter  Creek.  Rocky  Knob,  Price  Park,  and 
LinvlUe  Falls  <Pee  t2.00) . 

Park:  Cape  Hatteras,  NC;  Campsites:  Ore- 
gon Inlet,  Salvo,  Cape  Point,  and  Frisco  (Fee 
«3.00). 

Park :  Oreenbelt  Park.  MD;  Campsite : 
Oreenbelt  (Fee  «2.00). 

Park:  Catoctln  Mountain,  MD;  Campsite: 
Owens  Creek  (Pee  t2.00) . 

Park:  Prince  Wllliora,  VA;  Campsite:  Oak 
Ridge  (Pee  12.00). 

Park:  Assateague,  MD;  Campsites:  Bay 
Side  and  North  Beach  (Fee  $2.00). 

A  list  of  more  distant  parks,  reservation 
forms,  or  further  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  this  office  upon  request.  If  the 
reserved  period  requested  begins  from  10  to  90 
days  from  the  date  of  request,  the  request 
should  be  mailed  to :  Park  Reservations  Sys- 
tem, Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1S76,  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa 
62406. 


CONTROLLING    THE    DATA    BANKS 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or   NSW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  2 
years  of  Watergate  has  unquestionably 
raised  public  consciousness  on  the  mat- 
ter of  civil  liberties  and  the  individual's 
right  to  privacy.  Today,  more  than  ever, 
the  average  American  is  sensitive  to  any 
invasion  of  his  basic  consUtutional 
rights.  Hence,  the  subject  of  data  banks 
Is  In  the  public  arena.  A  Washington 
Post  editorial  of  July  19  placed  this  sub- 
ject in  its  proper  perspective.  The  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Controlling  the  Data 
Banks."  Is  now  submitted  for  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  my  colleagues : 

COHTBOLLINO   THE   DaTA    BaHKS 

Congressional  concern  about  preserving 
fivl!  hbertles  has  tieen,  over  the  years,  a 
bometlmes  thing,  so  many  people  win  be 
siirprtted  If  the  current  surge  ol  legislative 
Interest  in  protecting  individual  privacy  ac- 
tually produces  much  legislation.  There  are 
growing  indications,  however,  that  this  year 
Congress  might  really  follow  through  on  at 
least  one  major  privacy  Issue  by  enacting  a 
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measure  to  regulate  data  banks  and  protect 
citizens  against  the  Improper  or  undisclosed 
collection  and  use  of  personal  Information  by 
the  government. 

The  need  for  controls  has  been  amply  doc- 
umented. After  four  years  of  work.  Sen.  Sam 
J.  Ervln's  Subcommittee  on  constitutional 
Rlghu  has  just  released  a  landmark  study 
which  Itemizes  858  federal  data  banks  con- 
taining over  U  bllhon  records  on  Identifiable 
Individuals.  Over  86  per  cent  of  these  files 
are  computerized.  Various  data  banks  hold 
Information  on  citizens*  employment  records, 
medical  problems,  driving  hablt«.  criminal 
histories,  financial  dealings.  mUltary  service 
and  other  sensitive  subjects.  At  least  39  files 
concentrate  on  derogatory  Information.  In 
more  than  42  per  cent  of  the  cases,  citizens 
are  not  notified  that  such  recoTtls  about 
them  are  being  kept.  And  only  16  per  cent 
of  all  these  data  banks  have  been  expressly 
authorized  by  law.  All  this  Is  doubly  awesome 
because  the  study  Is  Incomplete.  It  do«e  not 
Include  the  White  House  "enemies  list*"  or 
the  records  maintained  by  some  agencies 
which  refused  to  cooperate. 

Clearly  some  basic  rules  need  to  be  set^ 
before  the  government's  penchant  f<w  col- 
lecting Information  grows  any  further  out  of 
hand.  Last  year  an  HEW  advisory  committee 
proposed  several  fundamentAl  principles - 
that  there  should  be  no  files  whose  existence 
Is  undisclosed:  that  citizens  should  be  able 
to  review  and  correct  almost  all  records  about 
themselves:  that  Information  gathered  for 
one  purpose  should  not  be  used  for  another 
without  the  subject's  consent:  and  that  ex- 
tensive efforts  should  be  made  to  protect 
the  security  and  confidentiality  of  all  flies. 
These  principles  have  been  incorporated  In 
the  Koch-Ooldwater  bill  In  the  House  and 
In  Senate  measures  sponsored  by  Sen.  Ervin 
and  several  coUeagues.  On  both  sides  of  the 
Capitol,  useful  bearings  have  already  been 
held.  The  legislative  efforts  have  received  a 
strong  assist  from  vice  President  Ford,  who 
pushed  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  submit  some  specific  recommendations 
to  the  HUl. 

For  aU  this  progress,  however,  the  hard 
work  IS  Just  begmnlng.  Major  dlsagreemenu 
have  surfaced  about  the  way  that  basic  poli- 
cies should  be  applied  to  governmental  files 
as  different  as.  for  Instance,  the  FBI's  hi- 
vestlgatlve  dossiers  and  the  masses  of  Inac- 
tive records  In  the  National  Archives.  Agen- 
cies have  already  started  lobbying  for  exemp- 
tions for  national  security  files,  personnel 
records,  census  data  and  other  categories. 
Indeed,  some  modifications  will  be  required. 
For  example,  notifying  the  subjects  of  all 
files  would  be  self-defeating  for  law  enforce- 
ment agencies:  for  the  Archives  It  would  be 
Impossible.  But  Congress  should  resist  the 
pressures  to  write  such  broad,  permanent 
exemptions  mto  a  law.  The  prudent  course 
would  be  to  authorize  an  oversight  board  to 
make  exemptions  In  accord  with  strict  guide- 
lines and  with  ample  opportunity  for  public 
comment  before  any  data-collectmg  Is  al- 
lowed to  proceed  In  secrecy. 

Another  major  Issue  Is  how  ambitious  leg- 
islation should  be.  Some  bUls  would  reach 
not  only  federal  files  but  also  state,  local 
and  private  data  banks.  Ultimately  tboM  files 
should  also  be  subject  to  controls,  since 
citizens  can  be  hurt  Just  as  badly  by  the 
misuse  of  private  records  as  by  federal  mis- 
takes. Yet  Congress  may  not  know  enough 
about  the  multitude  of  nonfederal  flies  to 
deal  IntelUgently  with  them  all  at  once.  The 
difficulties  encountered  In  trying  to  regulate 
credit  reporting  and  limit  the  traffic  In  ar- 
rest records  suggest  that  a  careful,  step-by- 
step  approach  Is  best  outside  the  federal  do- 
mains By  reforming  the  policies  for  federal 
agencies  and  federal  aid  recipients,  this  Con- 
grc  3  can  set  a  strong  example  for  the  states 
and  give  citizens  far  more  assurance  that 
they  won't  be  hurt  by  Information  lurking 
somewhere  In  a  data  bank. 
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SURFACE  COAL  MINING  LEGIS- 
LATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1974 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker  during 
the  past  week,  we  have  hod  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  in  depth  three  bills  that 
would  regulate  the  surface  mining  of 
coal.  Of  these  three  bills.  I  strongly  sup- 
port H.R.  12898.  and  I  oppose  H.R.  11500 
and  H.R.  15000.  Only  H.R.  12898  is  a  rea- 
sonable compromise  between  the  energy 
needs  and  environmental  concerns  of 
our  Nation. 

Surface  coal  mining  is  necessary  to 
provide  the  United  States  with  criUcally 
needed  energy  reso-orces.  Currently  about 
half  of  our  coal  Is  derived  from  surf ac 
,  mmlng,  three-fourths  of  which  is  used  in 
the  production  of  electricity.  Since  our 
oil  and  natural  gas  resen-es  are  alreadj' 
Inadequate,  any  cut  in  coal  production 
would  probably  i-esult  in  serious  electrical 
shortages, 

H.R.  isooo,  however,  would  ban  surface 
mining  within  6  months  In  the  mountains 
and  within  18  months  In  other  areas. 
Given  our  current  energy  problems,  a 
complete  phaseout  of  surface  mining 
seems  totally  unrealistic  at  this  time.  We 
simply  must  have  the  coal  to  keep  our 
economy  running. 

H.R.  11500,  although  more  realistic 
than  H.R.  15000.  also  would  sharply  re- 
duce U.S.  coal  production.  According  to 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  187  million  tons  of 
coal  would  be  lost  next  year  if  H.R.  11500 
is  adopted.  This  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  all  U.S.  coal  produc- 
tion. Again,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
afford  to  sacrifice  these  coal  reserves 

H.R.  12898,  on  the  other  hand,  gtjar- 
antees  continued  access  to  the  siuface 
coal  that  we  must  have  to  meet  our 
energy  needs.  At  the  same  time.  It  estab- 
lishes a  detailed  list  of  strict  land  recla- 
mation standards. 

Under  the  bill,  land  must  be  restored 
"to  a  condition  capable  of  supporting  the 
uses  which  it  was  capable  of  supporting 
prior  to  any  mining,  or  an  equal  or  better 
economic  or  public  use  suitable  to  the 
locality."  Affected  lands  must  have  "a 
stable  and  self-regenerating  vegetative 
cover."  The  coal  operator  is  responsible 
for  successful  revegetatlon  for  5  years 
after  the  completion  of  reclamation  and 
for  10  years  if  the  annual  average  pre- 
cipitation is  26  inches  or  less. 

Slopes  must  be  stable  and  all  surface 
areas  must  be  protected  from  erosion. 
Streams  must  be  protected  against  silta- 
tion  and  acid  runoff.  These  and  many 
more  environmental  safeguards  would 
be  instituted  by  passage  of  H.R.  12898. 
If  a  coal  operator  fails  to  abide  by  these 
restrictions.  Federal  inspectors  can  close 
down  the  operations  or  impose  a  heavy 
fine.  In  addition,  any  citizen  adversely 
affected  by  the  actions  of  a  regulatory 
authority  may  file  a  civil  acUon  on  his 
own  behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  12898  would  assure 
production  of  the  coal  we  must  have  for 
our  energy  needs  and  still  protect  our 
environment.  The  other  bills  would  deny 
us  access  to  these  vital  reserves. 
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PRESSURE  ON  THE  IRS 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    SHOOK    ISLAND 

l.V  TH£  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueiday.  July  23,  1974 
Mr.    TIERNAN.   Mr.   Speaker.    I   am 
herewith  submitting  for  the  Rccoao  a 
number  of  articles  detailing  White  House 
pressure  on  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Tills  pressure  was  designed  to  bring  the 
powerful        admhiistrative        measures 
against  those  the  White  Hou'^e  consid- 
ered enemies  or  uncooperative.  It  U  my 
contention  that  this  evidence  substanti- 
ates the  need  for  an  independent  IRS 
contained  in  my   proposed   legislation. 
HJl.  14793. 
Tlie  articles  follow : 
IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  May  19.  I974J 
iHqvnir  To  Poccs  ow  IRS  Pouciis:   Inoe- 

PFSIOCNT  PmCHAt.  ACKHCT  PUINS  RCNIEW  To 

Pinpoint  Sebvicc  Shoetcomincs 
<By  David  Burtiham) 

Wasmimcton.  Mar  18. — For  the  first  time  In 
20  year*,  the  Iniernal  Revenue  Service's 
tre*ua«nt  ot  t«xp«yers  is  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  major  investigatlou  and  review  by  an 
Independent  Federal  agency. 

The  3reartong  study,  which  Is  expected  to 
co.ft  at  lea.s-t  frlOO.OOO.  will  examine  the  poU- 
cies  and  practices  of  the  JJRS.  in  such  are&s 
as  the  sununary  seizure  of  the  assets  of  de- 
linquent taxpayers,  the  extent  to  which  con- 
fident lal  tajtpayer  Information  Is  given  to 
other  agencies  and  the  manner  In  which  tax- 
payers are  selected  far  aiidltUig  of  their  tax 
recums. 

The  Initiation  of  the  study  was  announced 
this  week  by  the  Admin Lstra tire  Conference 
of  United  States,  a  little  known  agency  «et  ap 
to  Identify  the  causes  of  Inemclency.  delay 
and  uufairiieM  In  the  administrative  pro- 
ceedings oi  all  Federal  agencies  and  to  recom- 
mend bow  these  proceedings  can  be  Improved. 

The  conference,  which  began  operating  In 
iwa.  now  has  a  8750.000  annxial  budget  and 
a  professional  staff  of  about  eight  lawyers 
and  conducts  most  of  U^  luvestlgatlngs 
through  consultant  reports  prepared  by  law 
professors. 

The  announcement  of  the  coucentrated 
examination  of  the  revenue  service  came  at  a 
time  when  the  agency  has  t>een  under  in- 
creaslDg  criticism  from  a  number  of  Con- 
gresanwn  and  consumer  proups. 

At  a  news  conference  Thursday,  the  proj- 
ect's director,  Charles  Davenport,  a  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  California  Law  School 
at  Z>aTla,  outlined  the  major  subjects  that 
would  be  examined  during  the  atudy. 

Mr.  Davenport  said  these  were  the  con- 
fidentiality of  taxpayer  Information,  collec- 
tion procedures  such  as  the  seizure  of  prop- 
erty, settlement  procedures  and  the  use  of 
civil  money  penalties. 

The  law  professor  said  other  major  areas 
were  the  way  the  service  handled  citizen 
complaints,  methods  by  which  the  pubUc 
could  be  assured  of  the  fairness  and  con- 
sistency in.  the  selection  of  who  was  audited, 
and  what  Information  the  agency  should 
make  pubUc. 

The  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  has  a  mandate  to 
monitor  the  service,  but  because  of  the  heavy 
prcflBore  of  writing  substantive  tax  laws,  the 
question  of  bow  the  laws  are  administered 
has  been  mostly  Ignored. 

The  last  major  inrestlgation  of  the  tax 
aj^eucy  was  initiated  by  Congress  In  the  early 
iiliieteen-ftftles  at  the  end  of  the  Trumon 
Administration  and  the  beginning  of  the 
E<<(enhow«r  Administration.  Though  prompt- 
ed by  aUegatioas  of  widespread  comiptlim  m 
I  lie    service,    the    Investigatioa    (xmsldered 
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■many  procedural  and  organization  prob- 
lems. 

Antonin  Scalia.  chairman  of  the  Adminl- 
slratlve  Conference,  sponsor  of  the  present 
•Inveetigatlon.  said  he  hoped  the  project 
would  serve  "to  pro\ide  needed  public  assur- 
ance" that  the  problems  of  the  service  "are 
being  looked  into  by  a  responsible  Govern- 
ment agency." 

Both  Mr.  Scalia  nnd  Mr.  Davenport  aald 
Donald  C.  Alexander,  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  bad  assured  them  of  the 
service's  full  cooperation. 

The  study  will  be  under  the  super\'lsion  of 
a  steering  committee.  Including  Mr.  Scalia 
and  Walter  J.  Blum,  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Law  School;  Sheldon  8. 
Cohen,  former  1.H-S.  Commlasloiier  now  in 
private  law  practice  here;  Victor  H.  Kramer, 
direcior  of  the  Institute  tor  Public  Interest 
Representation,  Georgetown  University  Law 
School:  Harry  K.  Mansfield  of  the  Boston  law 
firm  of  Ropes  A  Gray:  Don  J.  Summa,  a  certi- 
fied public  accountant  with  Arthur  Young 
&  Co .  New  York,  and  Dean  Benard  Wolf- 
man.  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School. 

I  From  the  Washington  Poat.  June  14,  1974) 
IRS  Link  to  NncoN  Qttekied:  Dcmocsats  Ete 

Sekvice's  Use  To  Hakass 
(By  Richard  L.  Lyons  and  William  Chapman) 

Several  Democrats  on  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  said  they  heard  evidence  yester- 
day that  raised  serious  quentons  whether 
President  Nixon  was  Involved  in  the  use  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  harass  polit- 
ical enemies  and  help  friends. 

"My  impression,"  said  Rep.  Edward 
Mezvinsky  ^D-Iowa),  "is  that  the  use  of  IBS 
Is  &&  significant  as.  If  not  more  so  than. 
Watergate"  as  a  possible  Impeachable  offense. 
"Legitimate  questions  were  raised  and  should 
be  pursued-" 

Rep.  Wayne  Owens  (D-Utah>  said  the 
evidence  raised  the  posslbUlty  that  serious 
criminal  acts  had  been  committed.  "The 
question  of  whether  the  President  wUl  be 
tied  to  them  Is  a  question"  which  has  to  be 
aosuered.  he  said. 

Committee  Clialrman  Peter  W.  Rodlno  (D- 
HJ.)  said  the  allegation  of  misuse  of  the 
IRS  "goes  to  the  heart  of  the  question  of 
whether  there  has  been  a  serious  abuse  of 
power  by  the  President."  He  said  the  com- 
mittee will  deal  with  the  issue  "very 
&erlou.sly. ' 

On  the  other  hand.  Rep.  Robert  McClory 
(R.-III.>,  acting  senior  conmUttae  Republi- 
can, said:  "I  didn't  feel  the  presentation  was 
too  serious"  so  far  as  showing  any  Improper 
act  by  the  President. 

The  committee  is  seeking  a  17-minute  tape 
of  a  Sept.  15,  1973,  conversattoa  in  which 
then  While  House  counsel  John  W.  Dean  III 
said  be  talked  with  the  President  about  the 
u.se  of  the  IBS  to  attack  political  enemies. 
and  a  report  oo  an  IRS  investigation  of 
Lawrence  P.  O'Brien,  then  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  chairman.  This  was  seven 
weeks  before  Mr.  Nixon  won  re-election  in  a 
landslide. 

Committee  fecial  counsel  John  Doar  told 
newsmen  be  will  ask  the  committee  to  Issue 
a  subpoena  ordermg  the  President  to  turn 
over  this  tape. 

Two  versions  of  this  tape  are  already  on 
the  pubUc  record.  In  the  edited  version  re- 
leased by  the  White  House,  the  President 
said  to  Dean: 

"I  want  the  most  comprehensive  notes  on 
all  those  who  tried  to  do  us  in.  .  .  .  We  have 
not  used  the  power  in  this  first  four  years, 
as  you  know.  .  .  .  We  have  not  used  the 
bureau  and  we  have  not  used  the  Justice 
Department  but  thing?;  are  going  to  change 
now  .  .  ."  The  "bureau"  presumably  referred 
to  the  FBI.  No  n>ention  was  made  of  the 
IRS  lu  the  White  House  version. 

In  transcribing  the  tape,  the  committee 
found    that    an    earlier    segment    has    been 
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omitted.  In  that  portion,  H.  B.  <Bob)  Halde- 
man,  then  White  House  chief  of  staff,  said  to 
the  President:  "Chuck  has  gone  through  you 
know,  has  worked  on  the  ILrt  and  Dean's 
working  the.  the  thing  through  IRS.  ...  He 
turned  out  to  he  tougher  than  I  thought  he 
would  ..." 

This  was  a  four-mluute  conversation  be- 
tween Haldeman  and  the  President  before 
Dean  Joined  the  meeting.  It  was  played  for 
the  committee  again  yesterday.  The  17-min- 
ute segment  that  the  committee  hopes  will 
shed  light  on  the  President's  Involvement  In 
political  use  of  the  IRS  was  the  final  17 
minutes  of  the  meeUng. 

When  sorting  out  tapes  thst  should  be 
glveu  to  the  Watergate  special  prosecutor. 
U.S.  DLttrlct  Court  Judge  John  J.  Sirica  held 
back  the  17-minuCe  segment  on  grounds 
that  it  was  not  related  to  the  Watergate  is- 
sue. Lost  week  he  said  be  would  give  it  to  the 
Watergate  prosecutors,  but  not  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Committee  lawyers  sjild  it  Is  a  felony  cither 
to  interfere  with  the  admin  titration  of  the 
IRS  or  to  Impede  an  IBS  investigation.  It 
has  been  aUegied  that  someone  In  the  White 
House  tried  to  get  the  IBS  to  audit  tax  re- 
turns of  490  White  Bouse  "enemies"  and  to 
g  ive  special  favorable  treatment  to  some 
presidential  frteads,  such  as  actcr  John 
Wayne  and  evangelist  Billy  Graham. 

A  staff  report  by  the  congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
last  wmter  said  former  IRS  Commissioner 
Johnnie  M.  Walters  Ignored  a  1972  White 
House  request  for  Epeclal  audits  of  the  490 
White  House  enemies.  Most  of  the  names 
were  supplied  by  Dean,  the  report  said. 
O'Brien's  name  was  said  to  be  on  the  list. 

Last  year  O'Brien  said  he  had  been  under 
scrutiny  by  the  IRS  stace  1970,  when  he  re- 
turned as  Democratic  national  chairman  but 
had  no  prevlo\is  reason  to  believe  It  was  po- 
litically motivated.  He  said  the  audits  re- 
sulted in  upvi'ard  adjustments  of  tax  due  by 
a  few  hundred  doUars. 

Committee  sources  said  evidence  presented 
yesterday  showed  that  one  request  for  an 
audit  of  03rlen's  returns  originated  with 
John  D.  Ei\r!tchman.  a  top  White  Houae  aide. 
He  reportedly  asked  for  a  check  on  e  report 
that  O'Brien  had  received  a  large  amount  ot 
money  he  had  not  reported  as  mcome. 

Tlie  sources  said  Walters  subsequently  re- 
ported back  through  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  George  P.  Shultz  that  the  IRS  had 
closed  Its  Investigation.  Ehrllchman  report- 
edly was  displeased.  This  evidence  orlgl- 
nau-d  in  closed  session  testimony  given  the 
Senate  Watergate  committee,  the  sources 
said.  This  apparently  was  a  separate  request 
from  the  blanket  list  of  enemies  Dean  gave 
the  IBS  m  1972. 

Another  former  IRS  commissioner,  Ran- 
dolph W.  Thrower,  confirmed  last  June  that 
he  hod  resisted  strong  White  House  pressure 
to  hire  John  J.  Caulfleld  and  O.  Gordon 
Llddy  Jr.  m  1970  when  the  White  House 
wanted  to  crack  down  on  radicals  In  the 
peace  movement  and  elsewhere.  Caulfield 
and  Liddy  figured  in  events  leading  up  to 
the  Watergate  break -m.  and  Liddy  is  semng 
a  prison  term  for  hts  role. 

Thrower  later  resigned  after  falling  to  gel 
an  appointment  with  the  President.  How- 
ever, he  denied  published  reports  yesterday 
that  he  resigned  specifically  to  protest  po- 
litical tampering  with  the  revenue  service. 

A  series  of  leaks  of  material  from  the  Im- 
peachment Inquiry,  most  of  it  not  helpful 
to  the  President,  apparently  stopped  yester- 
day as  members  feared  It  would  damage  the 
Image  of  the  committee  for  fairness  and  re- 
sponsible action. 

House  Speaker  Carl  Albert  (D-Okla.)  re- 
portedly took  a  hand  In  urging  members  to 
stop  leaking  secrets.  One  Democratic  com- 
mittee member  refused  to  talk  to  a  reporter 
for  fear  of  contributing  to  polarizing  the 
committee  and  Congress  along  partisan  Unes. 
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PRIVATE  PENSION  REFORM 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THf  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\^ES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1974 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  near  future,  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  have  before 
us  landmark  legislation  in  the  field  of 
private  pension  reform.  As  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  that  legislation,  I  wish  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  my  views  on  the  need 
for  private  pension  reform: 

STAT04CNT      OF      CONCBCSSMAN      ClaBENCC      J. 

Bbowk  to  thf  Hopse  Gencp^l  Sttbcommit- 
Tce  on  LasoK 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  testify  before  Uie  Subcommittee  to- 
day on  the  subject  of  pension  reform  legts- 
lauou.  It  Is  an  area  In  which  I  am  deeply 
interested  and  for  wmch  I  have  the  highest 
hopes  of  enactment  dvxrlng  ihe  93rd  Congress. 
My  appearance  here  today  is  motivated  out 
of  a  situation  which  developed  last  year  In 
ray  own  Congressional  district.  I  would  like 
to  briefly  sliare  that  experience  and  my 
thoughts  about  It  with  you  this  morning 
in  the  hope  that  It  will  contribute  construc- 
tively to  the  task  you  have  undertaken. 

For  many  years  prior  to  Its  sale  to  Textron. 
Inc..  on  Januarj'  3,  19G7.  the  Thompsou 
Grinder  Company  of  Sprlugfleld.  Ohio,  was 
a  locally  owned  and  operated  manufacturing 
plant.  Its  owner  was  a  pillar  of  the  Spring- 
field community  and  his  relations  with  the 
approximately  300  employees  of  his  machine 
tool  firm  were  based  on  trust  and  a  mutual 
commitment  to  and  local  Interest  in  the  busi- 
ness. That  reldtionship  unfortunately 
changed,  however,  when  the  plant  was  sold 
to  Textron  in  1967. 

As  you  know,  Textron  is  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's largest  conglomerates  with  subsidiaries 
located  throiighout  the  country  and  annual 
yross  revenues  of  almost  2  billion  dollars. 
Suddenly  the  rather  personal  relationship 
which  Thompson  Grinder  employees  had  had 
with  their  management  ceased  to  exist  and 
was  replaced  by  the  impersonality  of  an 
absentee  owner  a  thousand  miles  awav.  Spe- 
cifically. Thompson  Orlnder  became  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Waterbnry-Farrcl  of  Cheshire. 
Coimectlcut.  which  in  turn,  was  a  subsidiary 
of  Textron.  Inc.,  with  home  omces  located  in 
Providence.  Rhode  Island. 

The  Thompson  Grinder  pension  plan  has 
a  long  history.  The  firm  unilaterally  estab- 
lished a  pension  trust  on  June  i.  1942.  On 
May  29,  196:.  the  firm  accepted  in  negotia- 
tions with  its  local  imlon  of  United  Auto 
Workers  a  non-coutilbntory  pension  plan  for 
rull-tlme  hourly  rated  employees,  and  merged 
the  assets  of  the  June.  1942.  peioaion  trust 
into  the  new  plan.  Subsequently,  the  new 
plan  was  amended  by  the  companv  and  the 
union  on  March  7.  1966. 

Following  the  1967  purchase  bv  Textron 
a  pension  agreement,  dated  June  28.  1969 
waji  propounded  by  the  new  owners.  To 
quote  the  new  document,  Textrou  "assumed 
(he  obligations  of  the  company  (Tbompaou 
GrUiderj  under  the  plan  and  the  related 
trust". 

Subsequent  to  the  assumption  of  the  obll- 
^oiiona  of  the  pension  plan.  Textron  twice 
negotiated  pension  benent  Increases  totalllug 
>i49,400.  of  added  liabUlty.  This  new  un- 
funded accrued  liabUity  was  added  to  the 
previous  unfunded  accrued  llabUIty  of  the 
Tnompson  Grinder  Arm  prior  to  its  pm-- 
<  hase  by  Textron,  ai.so  approximately  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars.  Tlie  orlgmal  owners 
of  Thompson  had  agreed  to  fundmg  of  the 
plan  being  finajiccd  over  a  twenty-flve  year 
period.  A  similar  25  year  funding  period 
was  Implemented  by  Textron  for  the  two 
benefit  Increases  negotiated  after  their  purr 
riia-sc  of  the  firm. 
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Oil  May  25.  1972.  Textron  shoclied  the 
Springfield  community  when  It  announced 
it  was  closing  the  Thompson  Grinder  plant. 
During  the  next  several  months  negoMatlons 
were  undertaken  to  reach  a  Termination 
Agreement,  and  a  document  was  signed  on 
October  9,  1973.  Paragraph  Six  of  the  Termi- 
nation Agreement  provided  thai  the  com- 
pany's obligation  to  contribute  to  the  pen- 
sion plan  would  terminate  as  of  the  termina- 
tion date  of  the  labor  agreement  then  in 
elTeci.  and  that  the  assets  of  the  pension 
plan  would  be  applied  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  ol  the  plan. 

The  effect  of  the  plant  clewing  aud  the 
provision  of  the  Termiaiatiou  Agreement  Just 
referred  to.  wels.  of  course,  to  leave  a  sub- 
.stantlal  unfunded  accrued  liability  omount- 
ing  to  approximfttely  one-hnlf  million 
dollRfs.  Tvplcal  of  the  impact  of  this  deficit 
Mm*  the  situation  of  my  cousutuent,  Mr. 
Cietus  Frederick,  an  employee  of  the  Thomp- 
son Grinder  firm  for  21  years  aud  7  mooths 
prior  to  its  closing  last  year.  Ey  letter  dated 
lebrtmry  16.  1973.  Mr.  Frederick  was  ad- 
vised by  the  Vice  President  for  Administra- 
tion of  Waterbury -Parrel  that  his  annual 
annuity  under  the  pension  plan  would  be 
910072.  starting  at  age  6S  and  contlntung 
I'ntu  his  death.  Hod  the  pension  plan  been 
fi'liy  funded.  Mr.  Frederick  would  have  been 
I'lUiUed  to  »1367.1B  annually.  The  amount 
liuully  offered,  therefore,  represeuu  a  aettle- 
nieut  of  approximately  7.3' •  of  the  figure 
which  would  have  been  his  normal  entitle- 
ment. 0:ie  hundred  dollars  and  seventy-two 
cents  seems  to  me  a  smaU  annual  pension 
for  a  man  who  has  Invested  almost  32  years 
of  his  life  with  one  firm.  More  than  that, 
hoaevcr,  it  seems  to  me  a  cheap  price  for 
Textrou  to  have  paid  for  the  half  million 
doUar  ll:ibUity  It  had  as&umed. 

The  economic  implications  of  Tcxtron's 
cicclsicii  should  be  considered  for  a  moment 
from  Textron's  perspective.  It  Is  dlfilcult  to 
believe  that  Textron,  when  it  purchased  the 
firm,  did  not  take  Into  some  account  the 
iipproximately  ft350.000  of  accrued  pension 
fund  liability  which  existed  In  1067.  Ac- 
coui;tanLs  tell  me  that  unfuuded  pension 
conuultment^  represent  a  balance  sheet  lia- 
bility. The  logical  conclusion  I  draw  Is  that 
Textrou  paid  Je.'^'i  for  the  plant  than  they 
wottid  had  no  pension  plan  existed,  and 
that  the  former  owner  accepted  less  because 
he  recognized  It  as  an  obligation  he  would 
hare  fulfiUed  had  he  not  sold  the  plant. 

I  am  further  botl>ered  by  the  thought  that 
the  two  peu£lou  Uicreases  negotiated  by  Tex- 
trou, subsequent  to  their  purchase  of  the 
plaut — totalling  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
—must  uecesEsiily  have  resulted  in  smaller 
paycheck  Increasefl  or  fewer  other  fringe  ben- 
efits. It  is  dlfilcult.  if  not  Unposslble.  to  asses.-! 
whether  Textron  acted  In  good  faith  when 
ihev  originally  purchased  the  Thompson 
Grinder  plant,  or  later  when  they  negotiated 
the  two  pension  iucre;i.^es.  I  hope  that  rhelr 
intention  in  either  case  was  to  iceep  the  plaut 
open  and  viable,  but  lu  view  of  the  closing  of 
tiie  plant  in  1972. 1  have  some  question  in  my 
mind  whether  that  was  the  case. 

After  the  decision  to  close  the  plant  and 
mo%e  its  production  to  Connecticut.  I  was 
Interested  to  see  how  far  Textron  was  willing 
to  go  In  taking  care  of  ita  employees.  The 
details  are  lUuminatiiig.  They  graciously  of- 
fered to  192  employees  Jobs  In  a  plant  iu 
New  Hampshire  with  no  seuiorlty  rlghls  and 
no  assurance  they  would  t>e  kept  on  after 
the  day  they  arrived.  The  fact  thot  not  a  sin- 
gle Thompson  Grinder  employee  look  advan- 
tage of  this  "offer".  In  spite  of  poor  employ- 
ment prospect.n  in  the  Springfield  area, 
speaks  eloquently  of  TexUon's  generosity. 

The  pity  Is  that  everything  Textron  did 
uat.  as  one  might  huagine.  completely  with- 
in the  letter  of  the  law.  Whether  It  was  mor- 
ally correct  Is  another  question — a  qusatlor. 
about  which  Textron  does  not  seem  con- 
cerned. What  they  did  to  192  employees— 
soo»e  of  whom  had  Invested  their  entire  wort 
lives    iu    Thompson    Grinder—  wn^    to   leave 
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tUtm  high  and  dry.  Very  legal,  but  cruelly 
tragic  In  human  terois. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  my  hope  that  Tex- 
tron could  be  persuaded  to  fund  at  least  ft 
portion  of  the  uufitnded  llabDlty.  and  I  set 
up  a  meeting  In  my  otnce  recently  with  Te:;- 
irou  representatives  to  explore  that  possi- 
bility. Unfortunately,  the  meeting  proved  to 
be  fruitlesa  a.i  it  wae  Textron's  position  that 
they  had  acquitted  all  their  legal  responsibil- 
ities oud  were  unwUimg  to  go  any  further 
in  meetiug  what  was  at  best  7niy  a  moral 
obligation. 

Mr,  Chairman,  three  years  ago  I  doubt 
whether  1  would  have  testified  before  you  on 
behalf  of  pension  reform  legislation.  1  come 
from  an  .Trea  of  the  country  which  value-^ 
self-sufficiency  oud  abhors  the  intrusion  o; 
government  in  the  lives  of  its  citizens.  The 
Thompson  Grinder  episode  has  changed  my 
mind.  In  a  very  direct  and  personal  way  the 
plight  of  this  comparative  handfui  of  work- 
ers  has  brought  home  to  me  the  callousness 
of  some  compames  and  their  views  sbotu 
pension  systems. 

Perhaps,  "aystem'*  is  not  even  the  right 
^  word,  for  In  reality  there  Is  uothiug  but  a 
hodge-podge  of  varying  responses  to  the  pen- 
sion qupsUon.  Sadly,  most  pension  plans 
fteem  to  be  more  concerned  with  providing 
the  appearnnce  of  a  pension  plan  than  with 
addressing  the  substantive  need  of  American 
workinp  people.  The  fact  that  a  man  can 
spend  22  years  of  his  life  at  a  job.  believing 
that  he  will  be  sdeqtintely  uken  care  or  by 
a  pension  plan  upon  retirement  and  then 
cau  end  up  with  «100.73  a  year  in  pension 
benefits  adequately  makes  the  point. 

Congress,  especially  In  recent  years,  hLs 
been  increasingly  concerned  and  Involved 
through  brood  legislation  in  the  establLsh- 
ment  of  a  national  social  policy.  Some  legis- 
lation in  the  pension  reform  field  now  being 
considered  by  this  Subcommittee  has  to 
moke  good  sense  when  considered  from  this 
perspective.  Every  time  a  plant  closes  in  thl* 
country,  there  are  significant  but  uncalcu- 
lated  btu-dens  passed  on  to  Individuals  or  to 
society  as  a  whole  in  the  form  of  higher 
taxes.  Every  worker  uuexpectedlv  deprived 
of  his  pension  must,  upon  retirement,  find 
support  from  some  other  source.  For  msav 
IL  comes  from  social  welfare  programs  fi- 
nanced by  the  Amerlctin  taxpaver.  IronlcaUv, 
a  substftutlal  portion  of  the  50'  corporate 
Income  tax  Textron  pays  each  year  goes  to 
support  the  welfare  system  which  their  own 
business  practices  help  perpetuate. 

Perhaps  it  is  unfslr  to  single  Textron  o--ii 
hs  an  example,  but  I  use  it  because  It  repre- 
sents a  mcaninglul  personal  experience.  And 
it  Is  fair  to  jioy  that  Thompsou  Grinder  rep- 
resents only  the  tip  of  a  grest  Iceberg  of 
human  tragedy.  If  such  things  continue  to 
occur.  It  will  do  Increasing  damage  lo  the 
relationships  between  American  Industry  and 
labor.  This  Subcommittee  has  within  Its  puir- 
vlew  tiic  responsibility  to  do  something 
about  such  practices  and  thereby  improve 
the  lives  of  coimtless  mlllioos  of  citizeus  la 
the  years  ahead.  I  urge  you  to  m.ike  thot 
bold  move  and  pledge  my  support  for  your 
efforts  In  closing  I  would  mention  that  my 
bill.  HR  3784.  is  Identical  to  the  bill,  HR  2. 
introduced  by  Chairman  Dent,  and  now 
under  cou.aderation  by  this  Gubcommittee. 

Thank  you.  again.  Mr.  Chairman,  fr-r  this 
opportunity  to  sppenr  before  you. 


AMHINDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  DELLENBACK 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF    Olt£GON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdai/,  July  23,  1S74 

Mr.   DELLENBACK.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 
intend  to  introduce  the  following  pro- 
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posed  amendment  to  H.R-  USOO  when 
in  the  course  of  consideration  of  this 
bill  we  reach  the  appropriate  point. 
A-vtNDME.vr  TO  Title  II  pnoFosro  bt 

Mr.    DELt.EN&ACK 

i.tue  19.  p.ige  232.  In-^crt  "havuig  an  imer- 
c-tt  which  is  or  mav  be  adversetj^  affecled" 
hpf  we^n  "person"  and  *  niny.". 

Delete  line  29  on  page  232.  and  line  1  on 
p»ge  233  through  "as  the  cs^e  may  be",  and 
lH*erl  In  place  thereof  "order  such  violation 
or  failure  to  be  correcied". 

Beginning  on  line  7.  and  continuing  on 
liue  8.  page  233.  delete  "regardless  of  the 
amount  involved  or  cUUeusi-iip  of  the  par- 
tiefi*. 


THE   OUTER   CONTINENTAL   SHELF 
ENERGY   POLICY   ACT  OF   1974 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  la.^t 
week.  ThursdDy.  July  18.  I  submitted 
H.R.  16008,  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Energy  PoUcy  Act  of  1974.  The  bill 
amends  tiie  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Land.<:  Act  of  1963.  the  statute  governing 
tlie  leasing  of  offshore  areas  for  oil  and 
natural  gas  de\elopment.  and  ha-s  three 
major  premises.  First,  the  Federal  Gov- 
eniraeut  should  improve  its  capacity  to 
cailier  the  best  ix)ssible  measurements  of 
oil  and  ga.s  resources  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  Second,  any  decision  to  go 
foi-ward  with  further  leasing  of  offshore 
ureas  should  be  made  only  within  the 
context  of  comprehensive  national  en- 
ergy policy  planning.  Third,  major  ques- 
tioi^^  of  policy  concerning  tlie  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  should  be  made  with  as- 
sured and  ade<)uate  input  from  environ- 
mental and  consumer  activists  within 
and  outside  Govemmer.t.  from  repre- 
sentatives of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  from  private  parties  of  all 
t^peji  with  an  active  Uit?rest  in  sucli 
operations. 

Underlying  these  premises  is  the  major 
theme  of  the  legislation:  that  the  case 
for  immediately  developing  the  reserAes 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  has  yet 
to  be  made,  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment requires  additional  planning 
mechanisms  in  order  to  choose  among 
the  policy  alternatives  open  to  it. 

Nearly  even'  authority  agrees  that  en- 
ergy resources  on  tlje  OCS  will  play  an 
important  part  in  meeting  future  energy- 
needs  With  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior as  custodian,  the  American  people 
own  tlie  bulk  of  the  Nation's  remaining 
fossil  fuel  resources;  including  an  esti- 
mated 35  percent  of  the  oil  and  gas,  most 
ol  it  offshore. 

The  manner  in  wliicli  [lie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment manages  these  resources  over 
the  next  few  decades  will  be  critical.  The 
pace  at  which  the  shelf  is  develoiMd,  for 
example,  can  play  a  key  role  in  deter- 
mining the  overall  rate  of  energy  growih. 
I  lie  mix  of  fuels,  and  the  degree  to  whicl) 
tiie  Nation  must  rely  on  imported  fuels. 
Whether  environmental  values  are  pro- 
tected in  the  process  can  determine  tire 
u.';efulnes5  of  coastal  zones  and  open 
space  to  future  generations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Given  the  importance  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  as  a  store  of  energy 
for  the  United  States,  I  am  troubled  by 
the  failure  to  consider  the  broadest  pos- 
sible array  of  options  for  managing  these 
resources.  The  bills  amending  the  OCS 
Lands  Act  which  were  considered  in 
hearings  in  the  Senate  several  weeks  ago 
include  worthy  refinements  in  environ- 
mental standards  for  offshore  drilling, 
plans  to  share  production  revenues  with 
coastal  States,  reforms  of  the  Interior 
Departments  oversight  role  in  the  let- 
ting of  leases,  and  other  commendable 
provisions.  But  every  bill  also  accepts  tlie 
unquestioned  and  unexamined  assump- 
tion that  the  leasing  of  offshore  lands  to 
the  oil  companies  sliould  go  forward  in 
the  near  future.  One  major  bill,  for  ex- 
ample, declares  as  a  matter  of  policy  that 
all  Outer  Contmental  Shelf  lands  on 
which  oil  could  be  produced  without  un- 
reasonable environmental  harm  should 
be  made  available  "as  soon  as  practi- 
cable." 

Yet  we  realize,  makers  of  public  policy 
do  not  even  know  how  much  oil  large 
areas  of  the  Continental  Shelf  contain, 
A  year  ago,  for  example,  the  Geological 
Survey  assured  us  that  the  Atlantic  OCS 
has  48  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  220  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  This  year, 
we  were  informed  that  estimates  had  de- 
creased to  10  to  20  billion  barrels  of  oil, 
and  55  to  110  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
Not  only  have  the  figures  gone  dow-n  in 
absolute  tei'ms.  but  the  wide  range  of  the 
latest  estimates  suggests  that  these 
measurements  remain  uncertain.  The 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  in  its 
preliminary  statement  on  Atlantic  OCS 
energy  i-esources  last  month,  justifiably 
cautioned: 

Wtietllcr  oil  and  gas  are  present  in  tlie 
Atlantic  and  OiUf  of  Alaslca  areas  is  tilglily 
speculative.  Tliere  may  be  large  commercial 
re^rvolrs  In  ttiese  regions  exploitable  wltli 
today's  teciinology.  or  onir  small,  non-com- 
mercial reeervolrs,  or  only  trace  amounts. 

I  am  not  asserting  that  planning  for 
OCS  iiroduction  should  stop  because  of 
these  statistics:  I  am.  Instead,  urging 
that  it  go  further  than  is  now  required. 
In  reaching  our  present  supply  projec- 
tions, we  have  not  only  coimted  our  eggs 
tsefore  they  have  hatched:  we  have  also 
sold  them  and  consumed  them  before  we 
even  luiow  they  exist. 

A  first  step  in  formulating  national  en- 
ergy policies,  therefore,  is  to  improve  the 
country's  very  imprecise  means  of  meas- 
uring the  extent  of  its  resources.  Pres- 
ently, in  the  case  of  unexplored  areas 
like  the  Atlantic  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  the  Interior  Department  Issues 
preliminai-y  exploratory  permits  to  in- 
terested oil  companies,  who  in  turn  hire 
geophysical  experts  to  survey  ocean  areas 
by  measuring  certain  magnetic,  gravita- 
tional, and  seismic  qualities  of  the  un- 
dei-water  rock  formations.  The  surface 
of  these  formations  is  not  disturbed  by 
more  direct  probing.  Uke  the  drilling  of 
exploratory  wells. 

Government  managers  of  the  property 
can  purcha.se  the  results  of  the  initial 
surveys,  but  some  of  the  information  can 
be  withheld  as  "proprietary"  at  the  com- 
panies' discretion,  and  the  Government 
has  no  authority  to  conduct  exploratory 
work  on  its  own.  Individual  tracts  in  the 
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ocean  are  "nominated'  for  leasing  by  the 
oil  companies  as  a  result  of  their  indirect 
examination  of  reserves,  put  up  for  auc- 
tion at  public  sessions  wliere  companies 
who  participated  in  exploratory  work  can 
tlieoretically  compete  with  each  other  in 
bids,  and  only  after  a  tract  is  won  by  a 
given  company  or  consortium  of  compa- 
nies are  exploratory  wells  drilled  to  con- 
firm the  amount  of  oil  and  gas  believed 
to  reside  there. 

The  trouble  is  that  without  having  de- 
pendatile  estimates  of  reserves  in  OCS  lo- 
cations, especially  in  "virgin"  areas  like 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  is 
dlRlcult  to  evaluate  the  place  these  areas 
should  hold  In  a  national  energy  plan. 

Tlie  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Energy 
Policy  Act  authorizes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  conduct  a  thorough  inven- 
tory of  oil  and  natural  gas  resources  on 
the  Shelf.  This  inventoi-y  is  designed  to 
provide  information  about  the  extent, 
location,  and  characteristics  of  such  re- 
sources in  order  to  provide  a  basis  for, 
first,  development  and  revision  of  the 
present  leasing  programs  of  the  Shelf: 
second,  greater  and  lietter  informed  in- 
terest by  potential  producers  in  the  oil 
and  gas  resources  of  the  Shelf;  and 
third,  more  informed  decisions  i-egard- 
ing  tlie  publicly  owned  resources  on  tile 
Shelf  and  the  revenues  to  be  expected 
from  leasing  these  resoui-ces. 

In  maldng  the  inventory,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  di- 
rectly conduct  or  contract  for  seismic, 
geomagnetic,  and  gi-avitational  investi- 
gations or  drilling  on  the  shelf.  Present- 
ly, as  I  mentioned,  this  Idnd  of  direct 
activity  by  government  is  not  permitted. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  acquire  all  data  held  by  private 
oil  companies— ultimately  if  it  should 
prove  necessary,  by  Issuing  subpenas 
for  this  information. 

Tile  task  confronting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, however,  is  larger  even  than 
the  veiy  important  problem  of  adequate 
Information.  I  would  suggest,  for  ex- 
ample, that  even  if  the  Atlantic  OCS  is 
found  to  contain  considerable  amomits 
of  oil.  we  might  want  to  consider  pre- 
serving that  energj'  for  our  children,  or 
for  national  security  purposes,  rather 
than  using  it  "as  soon  as  practicable."  As 
long  as  we  do  not  have  a  national  policy 
which  includes  consideration  of  our  en- 
ergy needs  for  the  next  three  decades.  I 
do  not  believe  that  leasing  on  the  OCS 
.should  tie  accelerated,  as  several  Senate 
bills  propose.  Conceivably,  our  energy 
requirements  through  the  1980s  could 
be  satisfied  by  a  combination  of  con- 
servation, reliance  on  existing  oil  and 
gas  soiu'ces,  geotherma!  energy,  and  coal 
and  oil  shale  recovered  in  enviroiunen- 
tally  acceptable  ways.  Perhaps  OCS  en- 
ergy should  be  held  in  reserve  in  the 
event  solar  energy  and  nuclear  fusion 
do  not  evolve  as  anticipated  by  the  end 
of  this  century.  But  instead  of  our  in- 
sisting on  the  formation  of  a  compre- 
hensive energy  policy  in  which  OCS  re- 
sources have  their  well-considered  role, 
we  seem  about  to  go  forward — In  an 
overall  poUcy  vacuum — with  develop- 
ment on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

As  an  example,  however,  of  the  array 
of  options  that  purposeful  energy  plan- 
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nlng  might  offer  the  country,  I  would 
refer  to  a  booklet  published  Ijy  the  Ford 
Foundation's  energy  policy  project,  "Ex- 
ploring Energy  Choices."  The  study  pre- 
sents various  "scenarios"  of  enei'gy  con- 
siunption,  and  therefore,  of  energy  de- 
velopment. It  is  through  analyses  like 
these  that  all  the  possibiUties  for  use  of 
the  OCS's  resources  emerge. 

First,  "Exploring  Energy  Choices"  ex- 
amines a  scenario  in  which  the  United 
States  would  continue  Its  recent  histor- 
ical growth  in  energy  consumption.  Dur- 
ing 1950-72,  energy  use  grew  at  the  rate 
of  about  3.4  percent  a  year.  If  that  rate 
is  to  be  continued,  all  of  the  US.  do- 
mestic sources  of  supply,  including  the 
Atlantic  OCS,  would  have  to  be  devel- 
oped simultaneously.  Such  a  policy  seems 
inherent,  Incidentally,  in  the  Interior 
Department's  drive  to  expand  leasing  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  tenfold  by 
next  year. 

The  eneigy  policy  project  goes  on. 
however,  to  propose  a  set  of  options  dif- 
fering dramatically  from  those  of  In- 
terior and  the  oil  industry.  Tlie  project 
describes  a  "technical  fix"  scenario 
which  would  require  a  concerted  na- 
tional effort  to  reduce  growth  in  demand 
to  about  2  percent  a  year.  In  such  a  sit- 
uation, the  project  states : 

Domestic  oU  production  would  bate  to 
grow  only  about  half  as  mucb  by  1985  and 
2000  as  It  would  under  tile  comparable  "bls- 
torlcal  growth'"  case.  "The  pace  of  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  development  .  .  .  could  be 
much  lower  jyet)  self-sufficiency  could  be 
achieved  sooner. 

The  country  would  have  the  option, 
in  other  words,  of  leaving  the  Atlantic 
undisturbed,  in  the  event  its  cache  of  oil 
is  deemed  too  small  and  the  attendant 
social  and  envli'onmental  problems  too 
serious.  Or  of  holding  Atlantic  resources 
in  reserve,  in  case  solar  energy  and  nu- 
clear technology  do  not  evolve  as  antic- 
ipated by  the  end  of  the  century. 

Perhaps,  after  an  assessment  of  the 
environmental  consequences,  levels  of 
national  energy  demand,  and  alterna- 
tives for  satisfying  these  demand  levels, 
development  of  Atlantic  Ocean  oil  and 
natuial  gas  would  emerge  as  an  accept- 
able option.  In  that  case,  the  low-growth 
scenario  of  the  energy  policy  project 
could  be  modified  so  as  to  avoid  reliance 
on  nuclear  power,  because  of  unresolved 
safety  problems,  or  to  remove  the  need 
for  strip-mining  coal,  if  that  were  viewed 
as  environmentally  or  socially  unwork- 
able. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  kind  of 
broad  policy  approach  exemplified  by  the 
work  of  the  energy  policy  project,  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Energy  Policy 
Act  requires,  as  a  condition  of  further 
leasing  of  tracts  on  the  shelf,  the  prior 
preparation  of  energy  policy  Impact 
statements.  The  impact  statement  pro- 
vision is  an  ambitious,  back  door  ap- 
proach to  requiring  national  energy 
policies.  The  statement  for  each  geo- 
graphic area  proposed  to  be  leased  would 
hiclude  information  on; 

First,  the  location,  extent,  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  oil  and  natural  gas 
resei-ves  existing  within  that  geographic 
area; 

Second,  the  energy  policy  considera- 
tions of  which  the  decision  to  designate 
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'or  leasing  that  geograpliic  area  is  a  part, 
including  the  projected  annual  levels  of 
national  energy  consumption  to  be 
satisfied  in  whole  or  in  part  by  energy 
resources  derived  from  that  area; 

Third,  a  description  of  alternative 
means  of  deriving  energy  resources  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  energy  needs  in- 
tended to  be  met  by  development  of 
energy  resource  derived  from  that  geo- 
giaphic  area,  together  with  the  reasons 
why  these  alternative  means  are  not  to 
be  relied  upon  to  fulfill  these  needs;  and 
Fourth,  an  evaluation  of  the  capacity 
of  the  government  agency  or  agencies 
with  regulatory  and  oversight  responsi- 
bility related  to  such  tracts,  to  supervi.se 
the  development  of  such  tracts  in  ac- 
cordance with  Intended  energy  policies. 
Finally,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
broad  input  on  policy  which  I  believe 
national  decisions  of  this  kind  require, 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Energy  Pol- 
icy Act  creates  an  Operations  Advisoi-y 
Board.  The  Board  would  be  composed  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  designees,  who  would 
serve  as  Chairman,  and  ten  additional 
members  appointed  by  the  President. 
One  would  sei-ve  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  the  others  would 
be  representative  of  the  appropriate 
State,  interstate,  and  local  government 
agencies  in  coastal  areas,  experts  in  the 
fields  of  operations  in  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  private  industry  involved 
in  such  operations  and  organizations  or 
groups  demonstrating  an  active  interest 
in  such  operations  and  the  envirotunen- 
tal  effects  thereof. 

The  Board  would  he  empowered  to  re- 
view tlie  provisions  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  and  the  ac- 
companying regulations,  monitor  en- 
forcement of  these  provisions,  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  for 
any  necessary  changes  in  them.  The 
Boai'd  would  also  be  empowered  to  hold 
public  hearings  whenever  and  wherever 
it  considered  them  appropriate  for  car- 
rying out  its  functions.  Most  importantly, 
perhaps,  the  Board  would  assist  the  Sec- 
retary In  compiling  the  policy  impact 
statements  I  described  earlier. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
emphasize  that  my  legislation,  if  adopted, 
would  in  effect  impose  a  moratorium  on 
leasing  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
until  preparation  of  the  suitable  energy 
policy  Impact  statement.  I  don't  intend 
this  provision  to  be  as  drastic  as  it  might 
at  first  appear;  the  objective  is  merely  to 
insure  that  a  decision,  for  example,  to 
lease  areas  off  the  coast  of  the  Eastern 
United  States,  is  reached  prudently  and 
with  due  consideration  for  all  possible 
alternatives. 

At  this  point.  Ml'.  Speaker.  I  would  Uke 
to  reprint  the  text  of  the  legislation 
in  the  Record  : 

HR  _ 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Outer  Coutlnenul  Shelf 
Lands  Act  to  Insure  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  available  to  It  reliable  Infor- 
mation on  the  nature  and  extent  of  energy 
resources  In  the  undeveloped  areas  of  the 
Outer  Conimenul  Shelf,  and  that  any  de- 
dfilou  to  develop  Bald  resources  take  place 
wlUilu  the  context  at  a  national  energy 
policy. 

Be  it  enacted  bi  the  Seitate  tni  the  Houje 
ol  Repntenuticet  of  the  Vnitei  staten  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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Section  1.  This  Art  may  ix  cited  as  the 
"Outer  Contlnentml  SheU  Energy  PoUcy  Act  " 

KKDtWCS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 
(a)  Energy  resources  and  their  mannge- 
ment  ore  of  overriding  national  importance 
for  the  publi:;  health,  safety,  and  welfare, 
and  for  the  national  seciiniy  of  the  United 
States. 

tbj  Some  mineral  resources,  especially  pe- 
troleum and  Its  products  and  natural  gas. 
are  in  short  supply,  causing  or  threatening 
Inconvenience,  hardship,  and  economic  dis- 
ruption for  the  present  and  succeeding  gen- 
erations. 

(c)  In  the  absence  of  inteUlfient  iflan- 
ulng,  the  impact  of  national  and  interna- 
tional energy  shortages  wUI  become  Increas- 
ingly severe. 

(d)  It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  the 
Federal  Government  exercise  direct  control 
and  oversight  of  the  resources  on  the  OUl^r 
Continental  Shelf,  since  these  resources  ere 
the  heritage  and  property  of  the  people  cf 

^  the  United  Sutes. 

<ei  In  order  to  develop  our  Nation's  eii- 
ergy  resources  in  a  timely  and  orderly  man- 
ner, protect  the  environment  m  the  procesf. 
and  Insiu^  a  fair  return  to  the  public  from 
the  sale  or  lease  of  these  resources,  !t  Is  es- 
sential for  government  to  have  the  best  poj- 
sible  measurements  of  our  oU  and  gas  re- 
sources on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

(f)  In  undeveloped  areas  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shell,  the  Federal  Government  pres- 
ently has  extremely  limited  Information  with 
which  to  assess  the  role  these  areas  should 
play  In  a  national  energy  policy  structured 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  future  as  well  as  prss- 
ent  generations. 

(g)  Serious  questions  hare  been  raised 
about  the  capacity  and  willingness  of  the  ma- 
jor oU  companies,  which  have  dominated 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  development  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Santa  Barbara  Channel, 
to  supply  the  government  with  the  needed 
information  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  r-. 
i^erves. 

(h)  Before  the  commencement  of  leasaij 
In  the  undeveloped  areas  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  it  is  necessary  that  reliable. 
detailed  Information  on  resources  be  availub.-; 
to  the  government,  and  that  the  decision  to 
go  forward  with  the  leasing  of  promisUxg 
tracts,  or,  as  an  alternative,  hold  such  Lr^cts 
In  abeyance  to  satisfy  future  national  needs, 
be  made  only  m  the  context  of  a  comprehen- 
sive national  energy  policy  in  which  presem 
and  future  energj-  resources  and  requirt- 
meuts  are  duly  evaluated. 

PUBPOBES 

Sec.  3.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Ac.  to  in- 
sure that — 

(a)  the  Federal  Government  has  reliable 
and  firsthand  information  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  energy  In  the  undeveloped  areas  of 
the  Outer  Continent*!  Shelf: 

(b)  development  of  these  areas  only  pro- 
ceed after  this  data  has  been  received  and 
evaluated:  and 

(c)  development  of  these  areas,  at  what- 
ever time  and  place,  take  place  within  the 
context  of  a  comprehensive  national  energy 
policy  considerations. 

nwvTNTORv  OP  otrrra  contincktal  surxr 
tKnacT  usotTmcss 

Src.  4.  The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  (43  use.  1331-1343)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections : 

"Sec.  18.  Inventory  of  Outer  Coutlnenul 
Sheu  Energy  Beaourcea— <»>  The  Secretary 
la  authoriJEed  and  directed  to  conduct  an  In- 
venuiry  of  oil  and  gas  resources  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  This  Inveauvy  ch^^i 
be  designed  to  proTlde  k&farmatkm  about  Uie 
probable  location,  extent,  and  characteristics 
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of  such  resoxirces  In  order  to  provide  a  basis 
for— 

"  ( 1 )  development  and  revision  of  tbe  pres- 
euT  leading  program  on  tbe  outer  Continental 
Shelf: 

"(2t  greater  and  better  informed  competi- 
tive Interest  by  potential  proditcers  In  the 
oil  and  gas  resources  of  tbe  outer  ConTlneutat 
Shelf:  and 

■  (Z)  more  informed  decisions  regarding  the 
vulue  of  public  resources  and  revenues  to 
be  expected  from  leasing  these  resources. 

"(b)  In  making  the  inventory  required 
by  thle  section,  the  Secretary  |ai  any  stage 
or   investigation   or   drilling)    Is   authorized 

"iH  conduct  or  contract  for  seismic,  geo- 
magnetic, gravitational,  geopbyblcal.  geologi- 
cal.  or  geocbemlcal  InvestigaUons  or  drilllne 
on  the  outer  Continental  Shelf; 

"\2]  acquire,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  the 
results  of  seismic,  geomagnetic,  gravitational, 
t'eophysical,  geological,  or  geochemjcal  In- 
vestigations or  drilling  conducted  by  any  per- 
son on  the  outer  Continental  Shelf: 

"t3)  consult  all  da'a  pertaining  to  that 
area  held  by  State  and  local  governmenla  and 
other  Federal  Government  agciicies:  and 

■■(4>  consult  all  data  pertaining  to  that 
area  obtained  by  any  person  under  explora- 
tory permits  issued  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shall  have  authority,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  to  sign,  and  Issue 
subpenas  for  tbe  production  of  relevant 
books,  papers,  chai'ts.  and  other  documents 
or  materials,  and.  la  case  of  refusal  to  obey 
a  aubpena  sen-ed  upon  any  person  imder 
the  provisions  of  this  subjection,  the  Secre- 
tary may  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
seek  the  aid  of  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  disLrici  in  which  such 
person  is  found  to  compel  such  person,  alter 
notice,  to  appear  and  produce  such  relevant 
books,  papers,  charts,  and  oUicr  document.9 
or  materials  ijcfore  the  Secretory.  No  person 
shall  be  permitted  to  conduct  furtlier  ex- 
ploration or  to  bid  for  or  hold  a  lease  in 
tbe  designated  area  unless  he  .-iubmlts  the 
requl^lte  information  to  the  Secretary. 

■■<c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  certain  thst 
the  Investigations  or  drilling  referred  to  in 
.subjection  ib>  utilize  the  best  available  tech- 
nology, and  that  his  Depart  nient.  lu  assess- 
ing the  results  of  such  Investigations  or 
drilling,  utiUzeT)  adequate  numbei-s  of  expert 
personnel; 

"(d)  The  Secretwry  sha'.l  make  avail. .ble  to 
the  public  oil  Information  obtained  by  bim 
under  tbls  section,  except  any  information 
pertaining  to  specific  tracts  ^hall  be  kept  con- 
fldentlal  until  the  imct  to  which  such  in- 
formation pertains  haa  been  lea^^ed  under 
This  Act.  Any  informatlnn  obtained  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section,  regardless  of 
how  obtained,  may  be  disclowd  to  any  other 
person  who  is  administering  this  Act  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  such  administration,  anti, 
when  relevant.  In  any  proceeding  under  this 
Act.  Nothing  in  this  section  ehall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  withholding  of  any 
information  from  the  Coi;yves.s. 

•le)  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  «uch  extras  as  are  necessary  to 
c.irry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  dur- 
ing the  two  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1975. 
and  June  30,  1976. 

•Sec.  19.  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Opera. 
ttoiia  Advisory  Board — 

'  lai  There  Is  e.stabllsbed  in  the  Depart- 
mtut  of  the  Interior  an  Outer  Continental 
SiivU  Operations  Advisory  Board.  The  Board 
^liall  be  composed  of  tbe  Secretary  or  his  des- 
ignet'.  who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  ten  mem- 
rjors  oppointed  by  the  President,  one  from  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the 
others  to  represent  opproprlate  State,  inter- 
state, and  local  government  agencies  In 
coaacal  areas,  experts  in  the  fields  of  opera- 
tions in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  pri- 
vate Industry   involved  m  such   operations 
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and  organizations  or  groups  demonstrating 
an  active  Interest  in  such  operations  and 
tbe  environmental  effects  thereof. 

"(b)  Tbe  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  tbe  members 
thereof.  A  majority  of  the  members  shoU 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing official  positions  of  the  Board. 

•■(c)  The  Board  shall 

"(1)  review  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
the  regulations  pursuant  thereto; 

•'1 2)  monitor  the  enforcement  of  avich  pro- 
visions and  regulations; 

"131  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  any  necessary  changes  in  such  pro- 
visions or  regulations; 

"(*)  hold  public  hearings  whenever  and 
wherever  appropriate  in  carrying  out  Its 
Jimctions.  and 

•■(5f  a^lst  the  Secretary  lu  compiling  the 
Pohcy  Impact  Stntemenis  described  In  Sec- 
tion 20. 

"Id)  Members  of  the  Board  from  Federal 
departmenis  and  agencies  and  from  State 
and  local  governments  shall  receive  no  addi- 
tional compensation  for  their  services  as 
members  of  the  Board.  Members  of  the  Board 
selected  from  the  private  sector,  while  ser\-- 
Ing  on  business  of  tbe  Board,  shall  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretarv 
but' not  exceeding  $100  per  day.  if  service  on 
the  Board  would  result  in  loss  of  income 
which  would  otherwise  l)e  earned.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  while  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
may  t>e  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
iiecLion  5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  per.^ns  in  the  Government  senrlce  em- 
ployed Imermlttently.  Tlie  Secretary  shall 
m;i:;e  avail.ible  to  the  Board  such  office  space 
and  frtciiHies.  and  such  secretarial,  clerical. 
tchnical.  and  other  assistance  and  such  In- 
/oiiiiation  and  data  in  his  possession  or  under 
hiT  Lontrol.  as  the  Board  may  require  to  carrj* 
out  iti.  functions. 

brc.  20.  Preparation  of  Energy  Policy  Im- 
pact Statement — 

■  tai  After  the  deBis;i:aiiou  of  a  geographic 
area  on  the  Outer  Coniinenul  Shelf  for  leas- 
ing, and  f^efore  the  solicitation  of  nomina- 
tion*^ for  the  sale  of  individual  tracts  within 
said  geographic  area,  the  Secretan-  shall  pre- 
pare ond  make  public  a  detailed  statement 
Including;: 

"(I)  the  location,  extent,  and  character- 
tstlcs  of  the  oil  and  natural  gas  reserves 
existing  within  said  geographic  area: 

"12  >  the  energy  policy  consideration.s  of 
wliicii  tlie  decision  to  designate  for  leasing 
said  ticopraphlc  area  Is  part,  including  the 
projeced  annual  levels  of  national  energy 
con<<ump:ion  to  be  satisQed  in  whole  or  In 
pan  bv  eueryy  resources  derived  from  said 
area; 

••(.*»  n  description  of  nlteniatlve  means 
of  deri'  j:i;4  energy  resources  sufficient  to  sat- 
ip-ty  the  energy  needs  intended  to  be  met 
by  development  of  energy  resource  derived 
from  suid  geogrRphic  area,  together  with  the 
rea'ions  why  these  alternative  means  are 
not  ;o  be  relied  upon  to  fulfill  these  needs: 

■  14)  an  evaluation  of  the  capacity  of  the 
government  agency  or  agencies  with  regula- 
tory and  oversight  responsibility  related  to 
?aid  tracts,  to  supervise  the  development  of 
mid  triicfs  lu  accord  with  intended  energv 
policie'.; 

•^^b^  111  compiling  ilie  Policy  Impact  State- 
ments described  in  tlils  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall; 

-il)  coiu-ult  on  a  continuing  basis  laltli 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Advisory  Board, 
and  shall  solicit  additional  views  from  all 
concerned  parties.  Ui.-luding  representatives 
of  local,  state,  and  interstate  government 
agencies  In  coastal  art  as.  experts  in  the  fields 
of  operations  in  the  Outer  Continental  SheU. 
private  industry  involved  In  such  operations, 
and    private    individuals   and    organizations 
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demon^tratmg  an  active  Interest  la  such 
operations  and  the  environmental  effects 
tliereof; 

••(2)  utilize  the  data  resulting  from  the 
Inventory  of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  energy 
resources  described  In  Section  18. 

"Sec.  21.  No  heretofore  unleased  tracts  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  shall  i>e  leased 
until  at  least  sixty  (60)  days  following  the 
submission  to  Congress  of  tbe  Policy  Impact 
Statement  pertaimng  to  said  tracts. 


WELFARE  OUTSTRIPS  SOME  PAY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OP   MtCHICAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1974 
Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  what  to  (3o  with  our  national  welfare 
system  has  plagued  the  Congress  for 
some  years.  Everyone  knows  that  welfare 
reform  is  needed.  It  has  always  been  sus- 
pected that  -some  of  our  present  laws 
were  encouraging  people  to  make  a  ca- 
reer out  of  welfare.  Recently,  a  study 
released  by  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee showed  that  welfare  in  some  cases 
actually  beats  working — something  many 
of  us  have  been  asserting  for  some  time. 
The  Washington,  D.C.  Area  is  an  exam- 
ple of  how  the  present  system  is  not 
working  as  the  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  July  22.  1974. 
points  out.  The  item  from  the  Post  fol- 
low >: 

Weitari:  OursTEiPs  Some  Pay 

(By  Stephen  Oreen) 

A  congressional  study  released  yesterday 

indicates  that  luider  some  circumstEinces  11 

can  be  more  prohtable  to  be  on  welfare  in  tbe 

Di.=5rrlct  of  Columbia  than  to  hold  a  Job. 

The  study,  conducted  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  the  Congresa,  .says  tbe 
welfare  .sy.%tem.s  are  so  structured  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  elsewhere  lu  the  country  that  they 
flnanclnlly  eucovu-age  unemployment,  higher 
blrtij  rates  and  separation  of  families. 

Howe\er.  the  study  contains  no  material 
showing  tiiat  persons  actually  make  decisions 
to  have  children  or  leave  their  Jobs  or  fam- 
ilies based  on  financial  benefits  they  may  re- 
ceive from  public  assistance. 

In  the  District,  according  to  the  stud}',  « 
family  consisting  of  an  unemployed  mother 
and  her  two  chUdren  could  get  annual  public 
assistance  benefits  equivalent  to  a  taxable 
Income  of  ^.160  a  year.  The  report  gives 
median  salary  for  women  workers  In  the 
City  as  ^.144  a  year. 

The  median  salary  is  the  wage  that  lies 
hi  the  middle  of  the  group  of  salaries  being 
suneyed.  Thus,  half  the  employed  women 
earn  le»s  than  the  median  anti  half  earn 
more. 

According  to  statli^tlcs  In  the  studv,  the 
combined  Income  of  a  family  In  which  a 
woriclne  father  Is  separated  from  his  wife  and 
children,  permitting  ihom  to  obtahi  public 
assistance  benefits,  is  higher  than  the  income 
of  a  similar  family  living  together. 

Al»o,  the  report  shows  that  tbe  public  os- 
slstance  ijeneflts  for  an  uuemplo^'ed  woman 
With  one  child  in  the  District  can  be  more 
than  bOO  per  cent  higher  than  the  benefits 
obtained  by  an  unemployed  woman  without 
children. 

"This  analysis  reveals  the  welfare  system'.*) 
average  financial  incentives  for  family  break- 
up, motherhood  and  for  not  working,"  said 
Rep.  Martha  W.  Griffiths  (D-Mlch.)  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Subcommittee  on 
Fiscal  Policy. 
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The  figures  in  the  report  are  July.  1972, 
statistics  supplied  by  tbe  D.C.  Government 
;md  99  other  local  governments  from  around 
the  country.  The  100  localities  were  selected 
to  present  a  •'nationally  valid  picture"  of 
what  welfare  benefits  are  available  to  dlffer- 
« nt  groups  of  people,  tbe  report  said. 

Nationally,  accordli^  to  the  report,  the 
average  ca&h,  fotxl  and  bousing  benefits 
p.>tenilally  available  to  a  nonworking  welfare 
mother  with  three  chUdren  exceed  median 
women's  wages  by  about  10  per  cent. 

Such  a  family,  the  report  states,  would  be 
entitled  to  an  average  of  ft4.&79  in  tax-  and 
e.\pense-free  benefits  a  year  that  equal  abottt 
«5,006  in  taxable  Income.  Tbls  is  $398.  above 
the  median  wage  and  salary  income  of  all 
women  workers,  according  to  tbe  report. 

In  the  District,  according  to  the  report, 
tbe  annual  median  wage  for  women  is  $527 
less  than  the  equivalent  annual  taxable  In- 
come available  through  public  assistance  to 
a  family  consisting  of  an  unemployed  mother 
wltb  three  children. 

Such  a  family  lu  the  DLstrict.  according 
to  the  report,  could  get  annual  public  assist- 
ance benefits  that  include  $2,862  in  aid  to 
lomilies  with  dependent  children  (APDCJ, 
•900  hi  food  stamps,  at  least  980  in  free 
scbool  lunches  and  public  bousing  worth 
$1,320  a  year.  These  benefits,  come  to  $0,164. 
The  c<»nmittee  staff,  in  tbe  report,  states 
this  is  equivalent  to  a  taxable  income  of 
$5,671  a  year. 

Not  all  welfare  families  In  D.C.  have  pub- 
lic housing.  There  Is  a  waiting  list  for  such 
housing  In  the  city. 

The  report  also  states  that  In  the  District 
a  mother  of  three  who  works  for  the  median 
wage  would  be  eligible  for  some  public  assist- 
ance benefits  worth  $1,617  a  year.  Tbe  value 
of  these  benefits  added  to  her  median  salary 
would  total  $6,761  a  year. 

But,  the  report  states,  with  the  deduction 
of  working  expenses  and  chtldcare  expen- 
ses, she  would  be  left  with  the  equivalent 
of  an  annual  Uxabie  income  of  $5,440.  This 
is  $231  less  than  the  equivalent  taxable  in- 
come for  the  unemployed  motlier  of  three. 

There  are  about  106,000  persona  on  the 
D.C.  welfare  rolls,  according  to  a  recent  testi- 
mony by  city  officials  before  tlie  Hou&e  Dis- 
trict Appropriations  Subcommittee.  AtMut 
101,000  receive  APDC  payments. 

Joseph  Yeldell.  head  of  tbe  city's  depart- 
ment of  human  resources,  which  bandies 
the  city's  welfare  program,  could  not  be  con- 
tacted yesterday  for  his  reaction  to  the  re- 
port. 

The  report  states  the  national  statisUcs 
show  welfare  benefits  available  to  an  unem- 
ployed single  woman  without  chlldr«n  ai«  50 
per  cent,  or  $1,159.  less  than  the  annual 
benefits  available  to  an  unemployed  woman 
with  one  child. 

In  D.C,  according  to  the  report,  an  unem- 
ployed woman  with  one  chUd  could  get  bene- 
fits worth  $3,131  a  year  more  than  tbe  bene- 
fits available  to  a  childless,  unemployed 
woman. 

A  childless,  unemployed  woman  in  D.C. 
who  is  not  eligible  for  unemploiTnent  In- 
surance, could  get  in  amiual  public  assist- 
ance benefits  only  $432  In  food  stamps.  An 
unemployed  woman  with  one  or  more  chil- 
dren would  be  eligible  for  AFDC  payments 
and  public  housing. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  said  the  committee's  study 
shows  that  "by  splitting  up,  poor  families 
generally  con  increase  Joint  income  by  more 
than  enough  to  pay  for  tbe  cost  of  malntam- 
rig  a  separate  household.  Benefit  gains  in 
cash  and  food  range  as  high  as  50  per  cent  of 
0!iglnal  family  income." 

In  the  District,  according  to  the  report, 
a  famUy  consisting  of  on  unemployed  mother 
three  children  and  a  father  working  40  hours 
o  week  for  $3  an  hour,  would  have  an  Income 
from  wages  and  public  asf>lstance  equivalent 
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to  a  taxable  Income  of  $5,328,  the  report 
said. 

The  public  assistance  benefits  received  by 
such  a  fEunlly  could  include  only  food  stamps 
and  public  housing. 

If  the  father  moved  out.  he  still  would 
have  his  wages  of  $4,160  a  year.  The  mother 
and  three  children,  according  to  tbe  report, 
would  get  public  assistance  benefits  equi- 
valent to  a  taxable  annual  income  of  $5,971. 
This  would  place  the  combined  family  in- 
come at  a  taxable  equivalent  of  more  than 
S9.000  a  year,  according  to  the  report. 


U.S.  JAYCEES  HONOR  PITTSBURGH 
SELF-HELP  GROUPS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  - 
Speaker,  the  U.S.  Jaycees  have  just  pub- 
lished a  book,  'UPLIFT:  What  People 
Themselves  Can  Do,"  which  analyzes  the 
scope  and  success  of  small  scale  self- 
help  projects,  operating  In  low  income 
communities  throughout  the  country. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  report  that 
the  Jaycees  chose  four  such  operations 
in  my  congressional  district. 

These  four  projects,  along  with  96 
others,  we  picked  from  some  1.000 
similar  activities  isolated  by  the  Jaycee 
research  project. 

I  wish  to  Include  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  a  brief  description  of  the  neighbor- 
hood programs  singled  out  by  the  Jay- 
cees, and  offer  my  sincere  congratula- 
tions (or  jobs  well  done  to  Pittsburghers : 
Mr.  Leon  Hickman,  director  of  the  home- 
maker  skills  progi-am;  Mr.  Richard  Bar- 
ber, director  of  urban  talent  develop- 
ment; Mr.  Bernard  Jones,  director  of 
urban  youth  action;  and  Mr.  James 
Givnei-,  director  of  Operation  Better 
Block. 

The  material  follows: 

HOMEMAKES   SKILLS 

Her  admirers  caU  Cora  RaUord  t|ie  "miracle 
worlter"  of  Pittaburgh'a  Romewood-Bru^toa 
district  because  of  her  ability  to  brighten  the 
drab  Uvea  of  the  poor. 

During  the  last  Ave  years  she  has  become 
a  friend,  a  teacher  and  confidante  to  more 
than  a  thousand  people — poor  people  who 
have  long  been  victims  of  poverty.  Impris- 
oned without  hope  In  the  city's  slums. 

She  has  touched  their  lives  through  com- 
passion and  caring,  through  helping  them 
and  teaching  them.  She  has  taught  them 
about  decoratuig  their  homes,  about  stretch- 
ing the  family  income,  about  flower  arrang- 
ing and  ceramics.  She  has  given  Ihem  lessons 
in  sewUig,  knitting,  cooking,  and  the  an  of 
candle  making.  But  what  she  does  best  is  to 
help  people  learn  about  the  most  important 
art  of  all — the  art  of  living. 

Cora  Ralford's  story  Is  a  large  part  of  the 
story  of  a  special  program  started  In  the  late 
19608  called  Homemaker  Skills.  It  was 
launched  by  ACTION-Houstog,  Inc.,  which  Is 
a  privately  funded  self-help  agency  founded 
lu  1957  to  provide  new  and  rehabilitated 
housing  for  low-  and  "no"-lnconje  families. 

•Its  one  thing  to  take  people  out  of  the 
slums  and  give  them  a  place  to  live,"  says 
ACTION-Housing's  executive  director,  Wil- 
liam Farkas.  'But  It's  something  altogether 
different  to  expect  them  to  know  how  to  live 
once  they've  gotten  a  place." 
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The  challenge  of  the  Homemaker  Skills 
program,  continues  Parkas,  Is  "to  find  out 
how  in  the  hell  we  can  deliver  the  myriad  of 
services  and  abilities  people  must  hove  to 
maintain  homes  at  near  or  below  poverty 
levels — so  that  they  can  live  with  the  dig- 
nity and  pride  of  their  more  arnueni  neigh- 
bors." 

Homemake.-  Skills  concentrates  its  efforts 
in  two  low-Income  areas  of  Pittsburgh.  One 
is  ihe  Homewood-Brushton  district  which  is 
predominantly  black;  the  other  is  the  Perry- 
Hilltop  di6trict.  obout  one-third  black,  on 
the  city's  North  Side.  Although  ACTION- 
Houslng  says  tbe  program  Is  available  to  the 
general  community  without  regard  to  place 
of  residence  or  Income  level,  the  primary 
thrust  of  Homemaker  Skills  Is  clearly  directed 
toward  families  living  in  new  or  reliabllitated 
bousing  that  Is  spon.v}red  by  ACTION-Hous- 
lug  and  other  nonprofit  leasmg  enterprises. 

The  twin  driving  forces  of  Homemaker 
SkUlB  are  a  pair  of  dedicated,  energetic 
women:  Cora  Raiford,  who  works  In  the 
Homewood-Brushton  area,  and  Aurelia  De- 
mua.  who  is  active  in  the  Perry-Hilltop  area. 

"They,  not  us,  make  Homemaker  Skills 
tick."  says  Jonathan  Zlmmer,  director  of 
-supportive  services  for  ACTION-Houslng. 

What  mokes  the  approaches  of  Cora  Rai- 
ford and  Aurelia  Demus  tick  is  sensitivity. 
Both  know  the  problems  of  poverty.  Both 
have  seen  the  deterioration  of  their  neigh- 
borhoods and  communltted.  They  have  dif- 
ferent ways  of  going  about  it,  but  they  both 
know  how  to  develop  a  sen.<ie  of  self-confi- 
dence and  dignity  In  the  'ladies"  of  the 
program. 

Their  consUnt  reference  to  ■■Iftdies"  reflects 
the  importance  they  attach  to  human 
dignity  in  their  overall  attack  on  the  prob- 
lems. A  lady  la  a  symbol  of  achievement, 
and  to  Cora  Rolford  and  Aurelia  Demus  alt 
the  women  in  Homemaker  SkUls  are  ladles. 

The  Homemaker  Skills  program  provider 
the  ladies  with  free  classes  in  a  great  variety 
of  subjects.  These  Include  the  basics  of 
homcmaklng,  such  as  sewtng.  cooking,  and 
interior  decorating,  as  well  as  more  ad- 
vanced topics,  such  OS  nutrition,  budget 
stretching,  upholstering,  and  art. 

"Our  hope  is  to  build  the  necefisory  skills 
for  people  to  live  In  public  boursing  so  that 
they  can  become  self-stifflclent,"  says  Par- 
kas. "This  is  the  reel  bread  and  butter  of 
housing  programs." 

It  is  also  what  sets  ACTION- Housing  apart 
from  other  housing  programs. 

Homemaker  Skills  classes  arc  conducted 
on  an  informal  basis,  without  rigid  struc- 
turing. In  general  they  have  had  no  official 
beginning  or  ending  point.  Some  partici- 
pants tend  to  drop  out  after  reaching  a 
certain  level  of  skUI.  while  others  continoc  to 
attend  over  a  long  period  of  time.  l"he  cLi&ies 
are  held  In  a  variety  of  places — in  the  four 
Homemaker  centers,  in  the  homes  of  chs 
"students"  themselves,  or  some  other  place. 

All  of  the  class  sessions  are  kept  free  of 
anything  that  would  lead  to  them  being 
mistaken  for  welfare  or  social  development 
programs.  Cora  Raiford  and  Aurelia  Demus 
want  to  make  it  insUntly  clear  that  they  are 
homemakers,  not  caseworkers.  Theirs  is  a 
one-to-one  relationship  with  each  lady,  not 
a  teacher-student  or  caseworker-client  rela- 
tionship. 

I  guess  the  real  thing  is  that  they  get  to 
know  us  and  trust  us  as  friends."  says  the 
soft-spoken  Aurelia  Demus.  "It  really  be- 
comes a  social  situation  when  they  begin 
shoring  all  their  problems  with  us.  Once  you 
start  working  in  the  same  kitchen  with  a 
person  or  sit  lu  the  living  room  with  her. 
there's  a  certain  bond  of  friendship  and 
trust  that  automatically  t>egins  to  develop." 

Both  Cora  Raiford  and  Aurelia  Demus 
come  by  their  talents  naturally.  Mrs.  Demus 
has  been  sewing  or  knitting  all  her  life.  And 
Mrs.  Raiford  says.   T  cant  remember  when 
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I  couldn't  sew  or  read  a  patt«m.  I  love  to 
cook,  and  jiny  kind  or  arc  Tork  I  see  1  want 
to  try."  Sbe  Id  an  experienced  home  eco- 
nomist who  learned  her  craCl  at  Tuakegee 
Institute  in  Alabama. 

The  Homcmaker  SkUls  program  has  gone 
far  beyond  Ju5t  knitting,  sewing,  cooking. 
and  other  routine  j^klUs.  Mrs.  Demus.  for  ex- 
ample, has  added  a  charm  cijiss  for  t?en- 
aKe  girls.  Is  experunenung  with  cooking 
courses  tor  boys,  and  has  started  special 
piano  and  music  classes  for  adolescents  and 
adults. 

One  cf  the  mo^t  exciUng  new  ideas  she 
lias  brought  to  the  Perry-HUItop  area  is  a 
course  in  Jxuik  art — the  art  of  making  such 
tlung.<  as  wall  hangings  and  centerpieces 
from  botue  cape  and  coat  hangers.  The 
course  is  being  taught  by  Dorothy  Hichard- 
aon,  a  long-time  cim  rights  worker  and  the 
person  who  got  AureUa  Demus  involved  with 
ACTION-Housing  in  the  first  place. 

Cora  Raiford  has  aL-io  expanded  her  otfer- 
Ings  to  Include  classes  m  candle  making  and 
foliage  arrangement.  Tutorial  classes  for 
boys  have  been  Uuncbed.  And  even  the  men 
of  the  neighborhood  have  become  Involved 
lu  the  basics  of  plastering,  upholstering,  and 
home  repairs. 

The  results  of  Cora  Halfords  classes  can 
be  round  throughout  the  homes  Ui  the  Home- 
wood-Brushton  area.  One  woman,  for  ex- 
ample, did  all  her  own  drapes  and  curtains 
turning  her  home  into  a  showpiece  for  the 
rest  of  the  neighborhood.  Both  her  pride  and 
reputation  are  now  spreading,  as  others 
follow  her  example. 

One  interesting  result  of  Homemaker 
SkUls'  success  has  been  that  Allegheny  Coun- 
ty  Community  CoUege  has  called  on  Mrs. 
aalford  to  teach  a  special  ten-weel:.  30-hour 
creative  home  economics  skills  course  right 
at  her  Tioga  street  Center.  "Our  hope  "  says 
Zlmmer,  "is  that  a  college  certificate  will 
stimulate  some  of  the  people  Involved  m 
Coras  program  to  go  on  to  other  areas  of 
education  and  training. 

Homemaker  Skills  operates  four  centers 
two  in  Homewood-Brushton  and  two  lii 
PerrT-Hliltop.  The  centers  them.selves  re- 
nect  the  creativity  of  the  Homemaker  Skills 
program.  Cora  Raiford.  for  example,  has  con- 
verted the  Tioga  Itreet  center— an  aban- 
doned sheet  mm— into  a  veritable  rose  gar- 
den of  homely  pleasantness.  Combining  her 
own  with  that  of  her  participants,  she  has 
completely  revamped  the  inside  with  bright 
and  decorative  wall  hangings,  attractive  fur- 
niture, and  colorful  foliage  arrangements. 

All  of  the  centers  are  beehives  or  activity 
throughout  the  week,  with  a  variety  of  activi- 
ties in  full  swing  on  any  given  day.  Con- 
sider a  tj-pical  evenUig  at  Aurelia  Oemus' 
three-story  thatched  row  house  headquar- 
ters on  Charles  street.  Tlie  center  Is  fiUed 
to  overflowing.  Eight  women  ranging  in  age 
from  21  to  86  are  on  the  second  floor  for  their 
regular  sewing  class.  A  group  of  neighbor- 
hood men  are  meeung  on  the  first  floor  to 
discuss  furnace  maintenance  with  an  expert 
from  one  of  the  local  gas  companies.  And 
the  third  floor  is  Jammed  with  teenagers 
talking  about  a  .school  project,  as  their  rec- 
ord player  blares  forth  the  music  of  Aretha 
F  ranklin  and  Robert  Flack. 
And  this  Is  how  Aurelia  Demus  likes  It. 
When  we're  busy."  she  says,  "that  means 
we're  reaching  people,"  and  she  goes  on  to 
recall  her  very  first  sewing  class  lu  a  make- 
shift trailer  two  year.^  ago — when  only  two 
IMjopIe  showed  up. 

Some  of  the  parUcipants  are  turning  their 
new-found  talenu  to  profit-making  venttires. 
A  woman  In  Mrs.  Demus'  sewing  class,  for 
i-xample,  has  begun  making  turbans,  for 
v.hich  sh)  has  found  a  good  market  And 
then  there  la  Ann  McCcy.  one  of  the  vet- 
erans of  Cora  Raiford'a  program,  who  has 
teamed  how  to  make  fancy  napkin  holders 
Using  empty  detergent  bottles.  In  1973  she 
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sold  over  one  hundred  of  her  popular  crea- 
tions to  friends  and  neighbors  for  Christ- 
mas gifts. 

•'It  would  have  cost  $5  to  get  something 
that  pretty  at  a  store,"  says  one  woman. 
"Ann  only  charged  $3." 

Funding  Is  a  conUnulng  problem  for  both 
Homemaker  SktUs  and  ACTION-Housing.  Al- 
though Homemaker  Skills  has  largely  been 
supported  by  private  foundations,  these 
soiu-ces  are  beginning  to  dry  up  somewhat. 

As  Cora  Raiford  puts  It:  "We've  had  to 
beg.  borrow,  and  steal  to  get  the  necessities, 
such  as  stoves,  refrigerators,  sewing  ma- 
chines, and  other  materiols.  So  far  the  sup- 
ply ha.?  been  ample."* 

But  with  or  wlthoiit  equipment.  Home- 
maker  Skills  will  go  on. 

'By  itaelf."  admits  Zimmer.  "It  has  not 
solved  all  the  problems  associated  with  pov- 
erty. Far  from  it.  We  ure  never  satisfied  and 
feel  much  more  can  be  done.  But  through 
people  like  Cora  Raiford  and  Aurelia  Demus 
we  have  Improved  the  housekeeping  and 
maintenance  skills  of  the  residents  we  serve 
in  our  more  than  one  thousand  housing 
units.  Tills  in  turn  has  begun  to  provide  a 
beneficial  Impact  on  the  quality  of  life  in 
our  boxtslng  developments  and  the  com- 
murUty  as  a  whole." 
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result  wUl  be  worse.  This  Is  based  on  people 
already  born  entering  the  work  force. 

5.  This  amendment  protects  the  workers 
of  America  and  at  the  same  time  insures 
land  reclamation.  The  legitimate  ends  oX  con- 
servation are  adequately  met.  This  vote  will 
test  the  wishes  of  those  who  want  to  control 
surface  mining:  Is  their  concern  for  the 
American  worker  as  great  as  for  the  laud- 
scape? 


HEARING  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN 
SOUTH  KOREA 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR 
SYMMS 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or  iDAao 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPHESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  2974 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  introduce 
the  following  amendment  for  protection 
of  the  5-minute  time  rule: 

Amenument  TO  HJl.  11500  OmaiED  bt 
Ma.  Sthms 
On  page  234.  following  line  17,  add  a  new 
subsection      t'  as  follows  and   reletter  the 
subsequent  subsections. 

"Sec.  — .  Every  citizen  of  and  within  the 
United  States  may  seek  to  enjoin  before  any 
United  Sutes  District  Court  every  elfort  to 
restrict  the  surface  mining  of  coal  upon  a 
showing  that  such  restriction  wlU  Increase 
United  States  dependence  upon  Imported 
fuels  or  wui  impair  employment  security 
among  dtiaens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
fidei.  That  any  such  Injunction  which  may 
be  Issued  by  the  U.8.  District  Court  does  not 
Impair  the  obligation  of  surface  mining  op- 
erations to  restore  the  mined  land  to  sub- 
stantlaUy  useful  and  relatively  attractive 
condition." 

Explanation  or  Symms  Amei«>sient 

1.  Under  the  present  committee  BiU  every 
citizen  has  the  right  to  sue  In  court  to  stop 
mining  If  an  Individual  citizen  or  group  of 
citizens  consider  it  to  be  damaging  to  the 
environment. 

2.  The  Committee  BUI  states  that  the  area 
that  Is  surface  mined  must  be  returned  to 
the  "approximate  contour"  that  existed  be- 
fore any  mining  occurred.  This  term  is  vague 
and  leaves  the  door  open  for  excessive  law 
suits  and  litigation  under  the  above  men- 
tioned provision. 

3.  Such  a  halt  to  mining  operations  that 
could  arise  as  a  result  of  these  suit*  and 
litigation  would  cause  excessive  unemploy- 
ment. Unemployment  reduces  tax  revenue 
from  which  welfare  and  unemplojTnent  com- 
pensation are  paid. 

4.  Any  reduction  in  energy  production  will 
produce  unemployment.  In  fact,  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  predicts  unemployment 
would  rise  to  2S%  by  the  mid  19»0"s  if  energy 
production  remains  level:  If  it  declines  the 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MIMNXSOTi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  July  23.  1974 
Ml'.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hou.se 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcomiiiittees  on  In- 
ternational Organizations  and  Move- 
ments and  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  will 
hold  a  joint  hearing  on  human  rights  in 
South  Korea.  The  hearing  will  be  held 
at  2  pjn.,  Tuesday.  July  30.  in  room  H- 
236  in  the  Capitol. 

The  hearing  on  July  30  wtU  include 

testimony  from  the  following  witnesses: 

Prof.  Edwin  O.  Reischauer  of  Harvard 

University,  former  U.  S.  Ambassador  to 

Japan; 

William  Butler,  attorney,  recently  re- 
turned from  South  Korea  as  an  observer 
for  Amnesty  International; 

A  witness  from  the  Department  o( 
State;  and  a  witness  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  hearing  is  being  held  to  examine 
the  growing  repression  by  the  South 
Korean  Government.  President  Chung 
Hee  Park  appears  unwilling  to  tolerate 
any  criticism  of  his  regime.  Recently 
military  com-t  martials  have  sentenced 
14  persons  to  death.  15  persons  to  life 
imprisonement.  20  persons  to  20  years, 
and  6  others  to  15  years  In  prison  for 
organizing  student  demonstrations  which 
called  for  democratic  rule  In  South 
Korea.  The  lawj'er  who  defended  the  na- 
tion's leading  poet  and  10  students  in 
these  political  trials  has  been  arrested 
because  he  denounced  the  military  judges 
who  imposed  death  sentences  on  several 
of  his  clients. 

The  administration  proposes  to  allo- 
cate $252  million  to  South  Korea  in  fiscal 
1975.  Military  assistance,  under  the 
terais  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  is 
supposed  to  prevent  international  com- 
munism from  attempting  "to  bring  un- 
der their  domination  peoples  now  free 

and  independent " 

The  Park  government  may  be  South 
Korea's  own  worst  enemy. 

I  include  after  my  remarks,  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times 
on  July  19  reporting  the  arrest  of  Kang 
Sliin  Ok.  the  South  Korean  lawyer  who 
defended  a  number  of  persons  involved 
In  the  political  trials  mentioned  above. 
Also.  I  Include  the  statement  by  the 
Committee  for  Human  Rights  in  Korea 
which  is  composed  of  40  Americans  and 
Korean  residents  in  the  United  States. 
The  list  of  persons  includes  chui-ch  lead- 
ers, university  professors  and  formei- 
ambassadors. 
Finally.  I  include  an  editorial  which 
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appeared  In  the  July  22  New  York  Times 
urging  the  United  States  to  warn  the 
South  Korean  Government  that: 

The  38.000  American  troope  tbat  stUl  de- 
fend South  Korea  cannot  be  expected  to  re- 
main there  very  long  If  a  tightening  dictator- 
ship continues  to  make  the  government  of 
South  Korea  less  and  less  distinguishable 
from  that  of  the  North.  , . 

The  article  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  19.  1974 1 

Lawycb  lu  SEotn.  Held  After  Trial 

(By  Pox  Butterfleld) 

Seoul,  Sooth  Korea,  July  18. — A  promi- 
nent South  Korean  lawyer  who  defended  the 
nation's  leading  poet  and  10  students  In  po- 
litical trials  last  week  has  been  arrested, 
associates  disclosed  today. 

The  lawyer.  Kang  Shin  Ok.  was  taken  from 
his  office  by  plainclothes  agents  last  Monday, 
apparently  because  he  bad  denounced  In 
court  the  mUltary  Judges  who  Imposed 
death  sentences  on  several  of  his  clients,  m- 
cludlDg  the  poet,  Kim  Chi  Ha.  Mr.  Kang.  a 
leading  advocate  of  clvu  liberties,  holds  a 
graduate  degree  from  George  Washington 
University  and  also  studied  at  Tale. 

Kim  Young  Sam,  vice  president  of  the 
New  Democratic  party,  the  major  opposition 
was  detained  this  morning,  apparently  only 
(or  interrogation.  He  had  scheduled  a  news 
conference  at  which,  according  to  aides,  he 
planned  to  call  for  suspension  of  the  sweep- 
ing emergency  decrees  proclaimed  by  Presi- 
dent Park  Chung  Hee  this  year. 

The  arrests  are  part  of  a  steadily  lengthen- 
ing aeries  of  political  detentions!  trials  and 
convictions  designed  to  suppress  all  opposi- 
tion to  President  Park.  In  recent  months  91 
people  have  been  convicted  of  subversion, 
with  14  sentenced  to  death.  Over  lOO  others 
are  awaiting  trial.  Informed  diplomats  say. 

The  two  other  major  court  actions  con- 
tinued. 

In  one  a  former  President.  Yun  Po  Sun.  two 
Protestant  clergymen  and  a  professor  of 
American  history  appeared  for  the  second 
day  before  a  closed  court-martlaj  In  the  De- 
fense Ministry.  They  are  accused  of  violating 
emergency  decrees  by  giving  money  to  dis- 
sident students  and  calling  for  Mr.  Park's 
ouster. 

Foreign  correspondents  have  not  been  al- 
lowed to  attend,  and  the  strictly  controUed 
press  baa  not  reported  the  proceedings. 

In  a  civilian  appellate  court  another  well- 
known  KcH«an  Kim  Dae  Jung,  argued  that 
the  case  charging  him  with  election  law  vio- 
lations in  1967  and  1971  be  thrown  out  be- 
cause the  Judge  was  prejudiced.  Mr.  Kim  Is 
the  opposition  leader  who  was  kidnapped 
from  bis  Tokyo  hotel  room  last  August  by 
agents  of  the  South  Korean  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency.  His  appeal  Is  given  little 
chance  of  success. 

The  series  of  trials  has  produced  a  palpable 
atmosphere  of  fear,  reducing  conversations  to 
whispers  or  shrugs  of  the  shoulders  and  often 
leading  to  outright  refusals  to  receive  visitors. 

Partners  in  the  law  office  of  &tr.  Kang  de- 
clined to  comment  on  why  he  had  been  ar- 
rested or  what  he  had  said  in  court  that  led 
to  his  arrest.  "Do  you  think  we  want  to  be 
arrested  too?"  one  of  them  asked. 

BROAD    PROMIBrnON 

Under  an  emergency  decree  issued  April  3. 
It  is  a  crime  punishable  by  death  for  anyon« 
•'to  advocate,  instigate,  propagate,  broadcast, 
report,  publish  or  otherwise  communicate  to 
others  such  act  or  acts  as  are  prohibited"  by 
The  other  emergency  measures. 

Others  famUlar  with  Mr.  Kang's  case  said 
'hat  in  his  criticism  of  the  three  Judges  he 
termed  the  trial  a  farce  and  asserted  that 
he  was  ashamed  to  be  a  lawyer  In  Korea  and 
that  if  he  was  a  student  he  would  have  done 
Just  what  the  students  did. 
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Mr.  Kang,  who  is  39  years  old.  was  arrested 
outside  the  courtroom  with  another  defense 
lawyer.  They  were  held  for  two  days,  then 
released,    but   Mr.    Kang    was   reaircsted. 

The  Korean  Lawyers  Association  met  to 
dL<icuss  Mr.  Kang's  arrest,  believed  to  be  the 
first  Instance  In  which  a  lawyer  has  been  de- 
tained in  South  Korea  for  his  words  In  the 
courtroom. 

Mr.  Kim  Shin  Ok  of  the  New  Democratic 
party  has  been  one  of  the  more  outspoken 
members  of  the  opposition  in  the  National 
Assembly  According  to  his  aides,  he  had  in- 
tended to  call  not  only  for  suspension  of  the 
emergency  decrees  but  for  the  end  of  the 
courts-martial  and  freedom  for  Mr.  Ktm  Dae 
Jung,  who  has  been  under  virtual  house  ar- 
rest  since  his  abduction. 

Statement   op   COHutrrcE   fob   Hvman 
Rights  in  Korea 

Frlend.s  of  the  Korean  people  and  persons 
concerned  with  human  rights  there  and 
elsewhere  have  watched  with  mounting  dis- 
tress the  acts  of  President  Chung  Hee  Park 
during  the  past  six  months  which  have 
systematically  sought  to  eradicate  all  crit-' 
icism  or  protest  against  his  dictatorial  rule 
in  Korea. 

These  acts  now  culminate  with  the  sen- 
tencing by  Courts  Marltial  of  fourteen  per- 
sons to  death,  fifteen  persons  to  Ufe  im- 
prisonment, twenty  persons  to  twenty  years 
and  six  others  to  fifteen  years  In  prison  for 
the  "crime"  of  organizing  student  demon- 
strations which  called  for  *-he  return  of  a 
more  democratic  government  and  a  more 
Just  society. 

More  than  two  hundred  others  are  yet  to 
be  tried  while  the  previous  opposition  candi- 
date for  Fresldcnrry,  Km  Dae  Chun,  who  was 
kidnapped  from  Tokyo,  is  under  trial  and 
the  previous  president.  Tun  Po  Sun,  has 
been  called  to  trial. 

More  than  thirty  others  Including  clergy- 
men, professors  and  students  are  known  to 
have  been  sentenced  to  Imprisonment  for 
pertods  of  from  five  to  fifteen  years  for  ex- 
pressing the  belief  that  the  Korean  people 
have  the  right  to  discuss  the  form  at  gov- 
ernment   under   which    they   live. 

The  Injustice  and  the  Inhumanity  of  these 
sentences  again.st  students,  intellectuals  and 
religious  leaders  and  the  detention  of  out- 
standing democratic  political  leaders  calls 
for  International  protest  In  the  name  of 
humanity  and  human  rights.  We  caU  on  the 
United  States  to  distance  Itself  promptly 
from  oppressive  acts  against  the  people  of 
Korea  which  the  Government  of  President 
Park  has  carried  out  <  supported  by  XiB- 
arms)  and  to  use  its  Influence  for  the  res- 
toration of  participatory  governmeut  In 
Korea.  In  so  protesting  these  acts,  and  by 
limiting  further  aid.  the  U.S.  Government 
would  fulfill  the  policy  enunciated  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Acheson  in  1950:  "United 
States  aid.  both  mUltary  and  economic,  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea  has  been  predicated 
upon  the  existence  and  growth  of  demo- 
cratic Institutions  within  the  Republic"  and 
Section  32  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Law  of  1973 
which  states  It  is  the  sense  of  the  United 
States  Congress  that  aid  should  not  be  given 
to  the  government  of  countries  which  carry 
out  political   repression   of   their   cltlEenry. 

Professor  Hugh  Borton.  East  Asia  Insti- 
tute, Columbia  University  and  former  Presi- 
dent. Haverford  College. 

Professor  Jerome  A.  Cohen,  Director,  East 
Asian  Legal  Studies.  Law  School.  Har\-ard 
University. 

Professor  John  K.  Falrbank,  Chairman. 
CouncU  East  Asian  Studies,  History.  Har- 
vard University. 

Professor  Gregory  Henderson.  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  &  Diplomacy.  T^ifts  Univer- 
sity. 

Professor  Donald  W.  Klein,  Political  Sci- 
ence. Tufta  Ualverslty. 
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Professor  Robert  Legvold.  PoHtical  Sci- 
ence. Tufts  University. 

Professor  Edwin  O.  Reischauer.  Form»T 
US  Ambassador  to  Japan.  University  Pro- 
fessor.  Harvard   University. 

Professor  Benjamin  S.  Schwartz.  History 
«:  Government.  Harvard  University. 

Dei.n  Krls'er  Standahl.  Dlvmiiy  School. 
Har\'ard  UulverElty. 

Professor  James  C.  Thomas,  Jr..  Curator 
Nieman   Foundation.   Harvard  Unlveraity. 

Professor  Ezra  F.  Vogei,  Director  Bast  Asia 
Research  Center,   Harvard   University. 

Rev.  James  E.  Anderson.  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S. 

Rev  Dr.  Lawrence  W.  Bottoms.  Moderator. 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  Sterling  Cary.  President.  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches. 

Rev.  Dr.  Tracey  Jones.  General  Secretary, 
Board  of  Global  Ministries.  United  Methodist 
ChiuTh. 

Rev.  Dr.  Robert  J.  Marshall.  President 
Lutheran  Church  of  America. 

Rev.  Dr.  Robert  B.  Moss.  Jr.  President, 
United  Church  of  Christ. 

Father  WUliam  Mclntyre.  Secretary  Gen- 
erAl  of  Mar>'knoll  Fathers'. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Coventry  Smith.  President  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Rev.  Dr.  Eugene  Stockwell,  Associate  Gen- 
eral Secretary  for  Overseas  Ministries.  Na- 
tional CouncU  or  Churches, 

Rev.  Dr.  Kenneth  Teegarden.  General  Min- 
ister &  President,  Christian  Church,  (Dls- 
'Iplea  of  Christ). 

Dr.  WUUam  P.  Thompson.  President  World 
Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches.  Stated  Clerk 
of  the  United  Presbj-ierlan  Church  in  ilie 
US-A. 

Mr.  Sung  Nam  Chang.  Publisher.  Fret  Be- 
public. 

General  Bung  Nam  Choi,  Former  Brigadier 
General.  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Dr.  Kyu  Hong  Chyun.  Former  Ambassador 
of  Korea  to  Germany  &  Prance. 

Dr.  Young  Che  Kan,  Editor.  Free  Repuhli'\ 

Dr.  B.  8.  Kim,  Chairman.  Soclolc^y  De- 
partment. Montclalr  State  University. 

Dr.  Jal  Hyon  Lee,  Former  Director.  In- 
formation Officer.  Korean  Embassy  In  the 
USA. 

Mr.  Keun  Pal  Lee.  Executive,  director. 
Korean  Institute  for  Democracy  &  Unifica- 
tion. 

Professor  Channlng  Liem.  FtHraer  Am- 
bassador of  Korea  to  the  United  Nations. 
Political  Sicence.  New  Paltx  SUte  Univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  Paul  Klchon  Ryu.  Former  President. 
Seoul  National  University. 

Dr.  Harold  Hakwon  Sunoo.  Professor  of 
Asian  Studies,  The  City  College.  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  Tork. 

Dr.  Soon  Man  Rhlm.  Sociology.  William 
Paterson  College  of  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Syngman  Rhee,  Associate  for  Inierim- 
tlonallsation.  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  m  the  USJi. 

Dr.  Wi  Jo  Kang,  President,  Association  of 
Korean  Christian  Scholars  In  the  VS.,  Asku- 
ciate  Professor  of  Comparative  Religions. 
Concordia  Seminary. 

Dr.  Hal  Won  Chang.  Columbia  Unlversily, 
Vice-President — Association  of  Korean  Chris- 
tian Scholars  In  the  U.S. 

Mr.  Harry  8.  Aahmore.  Executive  Vice-Pres- 
ident. Center  for  the  Study  of  DemocraUc  In- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  Theodore  Richard  Conant.  Director.  J. 
Henry  Schroder  Banking  Corporation. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Pasaty  Conant,  For  Eastern  Pine 
Arts  Authority. 

Dr.  Andrew  Cordler.  President  Emeritus 
Columbia  University. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Johiison.  Princeton,  New 
Jersey. 

Rev,  Vern  Rossman.  Executive  Director. 
Intermedia.  National  CouncU  of  Churches, 

Rev.  L.  Newton  Thurber,  Liaison  with  East 
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A»l&.  The  United  Pmbyterian  Church  In  the 
USA. 


(From  the  New  York  Tlmea.  Julv  23. 1974] 

REPRESSIOir    IN    KOWA 

Tiie  arrests  and  military  trials  of  dissidents 
ui  South  Korea — highlighted  by  the  fourteen 
death  sentences  handed  down  In  one  week — 
bare  suddenly  taken  on  a  scope  and  character 
tluit  demand  American  attention. 

President  Park  Chung  Hee's  repressive 
measures,  designed  to  perpetuate  himself  iu 
power,  have  led  to  the  arrest  of  hundreds  of 
students.  Intellectuals  aud  opposition  politi- 
cians. More  than  90  hare  now  been  convicted 
by  a  military  court.  3S  of  them  sentenced  this 
month  to  terms  running  from  20  years  to  life. 
The  Defen.'ie  Minister's  decision  to  commute 
to  life  terms  the  sentences  of  five  of  those 
who  had  been  coudemned  to  die.  including 
that  of  the  dissident  poet  Kim  Chi  Ha.  will 
be  wlecomed  but  hiu-dly  alters  ihe  repugnant 
thrust  of  the  Government's  harsh  crackdown. 
Others  now  on  trial  Include  two  clergr- 
men.  former  President  Tun  Po  Sun  and — In 
a  ciriUan  court — Kim  I>ie  Jung,  the  1971 
presidential  candidate  who  captured  46  per 
cent  of  the  popular  vote  against  General 
Park,  then  left  the  country  and  was  kid- 
napped from  a  Tokyo  hotel  room  last  August 
by  South  Korean  agents.  Aud  now  a  defense 
lawyer  has  been  arrested  for  his  strong  words 
in  court. 

The  current  poUtilcal  turbulence  followed 
President  Park's  revision  of  the  country's 
Constitution  in  November  1972.  under  cover 
of  martial  law-  The  revision  euablc£  him  to 
reUiin  ofSce  as  long  as  he  likes,  to  control  the 
National  Assembly  and  to  e.xercise  virtually 
unlimited  powers.  Student  demonstrations 
last  fall,  followed  by  ma-^is  signing  of  petitions 
for  re8~x>ration  of  a  democratic  constitution, 
led  Co  <*mergency  decrees  that  now  make  al- 
most any  dissent  punishable  by  death. 

This  disgraceful  situation  makes  a  mockery 
of  the  principles  for  which  the  United  States 
has  ex.iended  blood  and  treasure  iu  Korea 
for  a  quarter -century.  A  tour-month  cut-ol! 
of  Japanese  economic  aid  last  year  brought 
the  temporary  release  of  Kim  Dae  Jung.  What 
is  needed  now  is  a  Joint  demarche  by  Wash- 
uigtoa  and  Tokyo  and  a  clear  warning  that 
the  as,000  America  troops  that  still  defend 
South  Korea  cannot  be  expected  to  remain 
there  very  long  if  a  lightening  dictatorship 
coutmues  to  make  the  government  of  South 
Korea  less  and  less  distinguishable  from  that 
of  the  North 


H  R.    ljf>95   WOULD  EXTEND  LOAN 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLORIDA 

IX  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1974 
Mr  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  earlier  this  af- 
ternoon the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  ond  Environment  voted  unani- 
mously to  report  H.R.  15995,  a  bill  which 
would  extend  the  loan  and  .wholarshtp 
provisions  ol  the  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act,  and  the  Nurse  Training 
Act  tor  1  year  as  well  as  extending  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  Scbol- 
ar.Hhip  program.  We  agreed  to  one 
amendment  to  H.R.  15995  In  which  we 
would  increase  authorizations  for  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  Scholarship 
program  to  $40  million.  A  "clean"  blU  is 
being  introduced  today. 
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DAIRYMEN  PAY  TRIBUTE  TO 
AVERY  A,  VOSE 
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HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or    ILUITOtS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1974 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July 
1974  issue  of  E>airymen*5  Digest— Mid- 
States  Region  bears  on  Its  cover  the  like- 
ness of  my  long-time  frienc:  aud  constit- 
uent. Avery  A.  Vose.  who  for  many  year? 
actively  served  the  dairy  industrj-.  In- 
cluded among  the  prominent  organiza- 
tions 30  competently  represented  are  the 
Associated  Milk  Producers.  Inc..  the 
American  Dairy  Association  of  Ilhnois 
and  the  Illinois  Milk  Producer  Associa- 
tion. 

The  article,  which  sunmiarlzes  all  too 
briefly  Avery  Voses  long  experience  and 
many  contributions  to  the  dairy  indus- 
try, follows: 

Avrnr  A.  Vos£  Is  Crfam  of  the  Cbop 
Some  43  years  ago  In  his  first  year  at  the 
big  University  of  Illinois.  Avery  Vose.  of  An- 
tloch.  ni..  came  under  the  Influence  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  agricultural  economics  who  Inspired 
iilm  to  dtvote  his  Ufe  to  improving  the  lo'- 
of  dairy  farmers. 

He  became  a  dairyman  himself.  mUklng  40 
purebred  Holstelns  to  make  a  living.  But 
helping  the  dairy  lndwstr>'  eventually  be- 
came his  full  time  Job  with  dairying  taking 
second  place  in  his  life. 

Avery  scrutinized  dairy  co-ops  fuiauclal 
stailjvitoi  as  closely  as  he  watched  the  but- 
terlat  and  production  records  of  his  own 
herd. 

Today  at  age  liS.  be  Is  retiring  as  treasurer 
of  both  the  Associated  Milk  Producers.  Inc.. 
and  the  Mid-States  Region  of  AMPI. 

Dm-ing  his  lifetime  he  pioneered  as  an  offi- 
cer m  many  dairy  farmer  organizations  and 
gained  the  unofficial  reputation  of  "profes- 
plonal  president." 

He  was  president  of  the  Federated  Dalrv 
Cooperatives,  the  flrst  Chicago  order  area 
bargamiug  group  for  dairy  farmers.  He  was 
president  of  Associated  Dairymen,  Inc..  which 
originated  the  standby  pool. 

He  was  president  of  Che  Chicago  Milk 
Foundation,  a  director  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  National  Dairy  CouncU.  Under 
his  guidance  the  councils  became  the  major 
educational  tool  of  dairymen  in  many  of  the 
nation's  city  schools. 

He  was  a  director  of  ooth  the  American 
Dairy  Association  of  Ilimols  and  the  niluols 
Milk  Producers  Association. 

Character  1st icaiiy  whenever  an  organiza- 
tion gamed  a  full  head  of  steam  he  willingly 
stepped  down  from  the  presidency  to  make 
way  for  new  ideas. 

He  learned  the  dairy  farming  business  on 
the  farm  taking  five  cans  of  mufc  to  the 
train  as  a  youngster  for  shipment  to  the 
Chicago  market,  and  for  seven  years  as  one 
of  the  original  fieldmen  for  the  Pure  Milk 
Association. 

For  two  yean*  he  managed  a  Kraft  cheese 
plant  aud  for  another  two  years  n  PMA  pow- 
der plant,  both  In  Wisconsin. 

One  of  his  major  triumphs  was  the  merger 
of  the  PMA  with  the  Pure  Milk  Products 
Cooperative  of  Poud  du  Lac  to  make  the 
strongest  dairy  farmer  bargaining  agent,  with 
the  largest  memtiershlp.  In  the  natlou. 

With  the  two  groups  merging  Into  AMPI. 
It  gave  Avery  another  reason  to  cheer.  Aid- 
ing iu  both  mergeni  wa^  his  quiet  and  unas- 
suming leadership. 

Avery  ha.s  the  capacity  to  respec  t  the 
opinions  of  others  and  as  «  testtmonlaj  to 
him,  one  dairy  lender  said  at  a  retirement 


party;  -Mr.  Voae  Is  the  only  man  I've  ever 
known  who  has  never  flown  off  the  handle 
at  a  meeting." 

He  also  has  aU-ays  been  and  wUl  continue 
to  be  a  source  of  information  and  counsel 
for  dairy  farmers  and  AMPI  on  major  issues 

WhUe  serving  all  dairymen,  largely  in  ef- 
forts to  sell  more  milk  and  to  creete  strotiger 
bargaining  positibus.  Avery  also  is  devoted  to 
his  family. 

His  son.  David,  received  a  doctorate  in 
economics  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  is  now  vlce-provost  at  the  University  ol 
Mliuiesota — Duluth 

His  wife  suffered  n  stroke  in  19S1  and  died 
four  yenrs  later. 

I  He  later  married  his  wife's  sister.  Helen. 
staiuig.  T  didn't  want  to  have  the  chore  oi 
breaking  in  a  new  mother-in-law.") 

Another  tragedy  came  with  the  allegations 
of  illegal  campaign  contributions  of  AMPI 
while  Avery  was  treasurer.  This  was  care- 
fully hid  from  hhn,  and  a  chagrined  Avery 
demands  that  cooperatives  find  a  way  to  pre- 
vent farmer  board  members  from  being  de- 
ceived by  high  banded  management. 

Because  Avery  refused  to  t€>ot  his  own 
horn  or  to  jockey  for  the  seat  of  power  al- 
though he  had  the  ability  to  lutplre  the 
staffs  of  many  major  national  dahy  organl- 
eations  may  account  for  the  fact  that  while 
he  is  Mr.  Big  In  service,  he  has  never  re- 
ceived the  Mr.  Big  awards  by  contemporaries 
In  the  dairy  industry. 

He  does  have  the  personal  satisfaction  o( 
being  a  major  Influence  in  makUig  the  Mid- 
States  Region  of  A&1PI  the  most  powerful 
bargaining  organization  for  dflir>-  farmers  In 
Che  nation. 

Embarrassed  by  the  praise  from  associates 
who  have  a  genuine  fondness  for  him  at  one 
of  the  many  testimonial  parties  ou  hta  re- 
tirement at  age  65.  Avery,  said:  "If  I'd  have 
known  all  these  tribute*  were  coming  I 
wouldn't  have  retired." 

And  what  were  the  words  of  the  professor 
who  in.splred  him  to  this  lifetime  of  dedica- 
tion and  accomplishment  when  he  was  a 
yuuug  green  lad  from  a  Lake  County  dairy 
farm? 

The  professor  said,  and,  imfortunately 
stm  says  today:  "■Milt  prices  to  farmers  are 
too  bigl)  and  consumers  are  being  gouged.' 


BAY  STATE  AWARD 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
I.V  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23.  1974 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon Uie  Massachusetts  State  Society  of 
Washington.  D.C.,  awarded  its  fourth 
Bay  State  Award  to  a  Member  of  this 
House.  Congresswoman  Margaret  M. 
Heckler. 

The  Bay  State  Award  docs  not  have  a 
long  history— but  its  recipients  have 
been  long  on  dedicated  service  to  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  Nation. 

The  flrst  recipient  was  our  beloved 
former  Spealser,  John  McCormack.  The 
second  recipient  was  Arthur  Fiedler, 
who  has  brought  so  much  joy  to  music 
lovers  throughout  the  world  through  the 
vehicle  of  his  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

Last  year,  we  honored  Majority  Lead- 
er Thomas  P.  O'Neox  with  this  award. 
And  this  year  we  continued  the  tradition 
by  honoring  our  colleague  Mahgajut 
Heckler,  who  is  completing  her  fourth 
term  in  the  House. 

Pec  Heckler  has  distinguished  herself 
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in  the  Congress  In  many  areas.  Just  to 
single  out  one  In  which  we  share  a  deep 
concern — I  want  to  mention  her  work  on 
the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee. 

Peg  Heckler  has  represented  the  peo- 
ple of  tlie  10th  District  of  Massachusetts, 
the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Nation  in 
the  finest  tradition.  I  was  pleased  to  join 
my  fellow  members  of  the  Massach>isetts 
State  Society  in  honoring  Pro  Heckler 
and  at  this  time  Insert  into  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  citation  awarded  today: 

The  Mlissachusetta  State  Society  or  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  prescnt.'s  to  tlie  Honorable  Tilar* 
fjaret  Heckler,  M.C.,  the  Boy  State  Award  as 
the  exemplification  of  a  courageous  legisla- 
tive leader  who  lias  focused  attention,  pro- 
vided expertise,  gained  recognition  and 
earned  the  highest  regard  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  leaders  of  other  coun- 
tries In  the  community  of  natloos.  Her  out- 
standing accomplishments  to  the  present  are 
but  a  prelude  to  her  achievement.^  we  cii- 
vl.^ion  for  the  future. 


WILLIAM  COLBY,  DIRECTOR  OP 
CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23,  1974 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  exer- 
cising its  oversight  responsibilities  in  the 
intelligence  area,  the  Special  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  on  Intelligence 
is  conducting  hearings  on  H.R.  15845 
with  the  view  to  clarifying  the  role  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  our  or- 
ganization for  national  security. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider  that  the  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Parade  magazine  of 
the  Washington  Post  on  Simday.  July  21, 
1974.  concerning  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence.  Mr.  William  E.  Colby, 
was  most  timely  and  I  insert  that  arti- 
cle for  the  Information  of  our  colleagues : 

Wn.LWM  CoLBT.  New  Dtrectob  op  the  CIA: 

He's  Chancikg  the  Agency's  Imacc 

(By  Iiloyd  Shearer) 

Tbe  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Is  sufTer- 
iug  from  a  badly  tarnished  Image,  and  Its 
new  director.  William  ^an  Colby.  54,  is 
charged  with  burnishing  It. 

Tills  is  no  easy  Job,  since  over  the  years  the 
CIA  lias  generated  on  the  domestic  front 
a  Closed,  mysterious,  excessively  secretive  and 
sinister  image.  It  has  also  violated  the  legis- 
lation of  its  origin. 

Created  In  1M7  specifically  to  gather  'For- 
eign Intelligence,"  it  has  Intervened  in 
American  student  organizations.  It  has 
trained  about  50  police  officers  from  a  dozen 
American  cities  in  intelligence  theory  and 
technique. 

And  worse  yet.  from  a  public  relations 
viewpoint,  it  has  stupidly  Involved  Itself  In 
the  domestic  scandals  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration by  lumlBhlng  equipment  to  B. 
Howard  Hunt  Jr.  to  help  break  Into  and 
burglarize  the  Beverly  Hills  ofDce  ol  Dr.  Leihis 
Fielding,  psychiatrist  ol  Dpulel  Elbibcrg  ol 
Pentagon  Papers  notoriety. 

The  CIA  also  provided  Hunt  with  false 
identity  equipment  so  that  he  could  Sy  to 
Denver  and  try  to  talk  Dlta  Beard  Into  deny- 
ing that  she  ever  wrote  the  Infamous  ITT 
memo,  coupling  a  favorable  anti-trust  Jus- 
tice Department  ruling  with  the  promise  of 
a  MOO.OOO  contribution  to  the  Republican 
campaign  fund  of  1972.  Moreover,  it  allowed 
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Its  personnel  to  prepare  a  psychologic-al  pr.:j- 
file  on  ElLsberg  lor  the  White  House. 

LEADING    PASTICIPUrTS 

And  two  of  Its  former  employees.  E.  Howard 
Hunt  and  James  McCord.  were  leading  cliar- 
acters  In  the  Watergate  fiasco,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  four  Cuban-Amerlcatis  who  were  hired 
to  do  the  actual  dirty  work. 

Overseas,  of  coiu^e.  where  most  of  its  clan- 
destine as  uell  as  overt  activities  talce  place. 
the  CIA  has  hired  mercenaries  in  Southeast 
Asia,  overflon-n  the  Soviet  Union,  dropped 
agents  into  Red  China,  stnictiu-ed  Its  own 
airline  out  of  Taiwan,  conspired  to  overthrow- 
parlous  regimes  In  various  parts  of  the  world 
Irom  Iran  to  Cambodia  to  Cuba,  and  Ln  gen- 
eral, has  consistently  intervened  iu  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  foreign  nations. 

With  that  agency  background  of  contro- 
versial hits  aud  misses.  Director  Colby  has 
his  image -changing  work,  cut  o\it  for  him. 
He  Is  approaching  it  with  care  and  vigor. 
He  Is  Inviting  newsmen  to  lunch  wltli  him, 
to  ask  questions,  to  visit  CIA  headqucurters 
in  Langley,  V'a.,  where  the  access  road  now 
bears  a  sign,  plainly  leitered  CIA.  It  used 
to  say  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  He  even  ^- 
lowed  Parade  to  interview  his  wife,  the  for- 
mer Barbara  Helnzen.  a  delightful  woman 
with  printer's  Ink  in  her  blood  who  helped 
put  him  through  Columbia  Unlveisity  Law 
School  by  working  as  a  department  store 
copywriter  and  editor  of  a  New  York  State 
labor  publication.  Soft -speaking  and  low-key, 
Colby,  a  34-year  unpretentious  veteran  of  the 
spy  business,  believes  In  opening  up  the  CIA 
without  disclosing  Us  secrets. 

He  Is  allowing  the  TV  networks  to  take  a 
guided  tour  of  the  agency.  He  Is  permlttint; 
his  men  to  Identify  themselves  over  the  tele- 
phone Instead  of  switching  the  caller  to  an 
extension  number.  He  Is  preparing  succinct 
Intelligence  summaries  Instead  of  ponder- 
ous, bulky  reports  and  forwarding  them  to 
Interested  parties  with  a  phone  number  to 
call  in  case  they  need  more  detailed  Infor- 
mation. 

CON-SCIOU9    or    rUDLIC    OPINION- 

He  i--  aware  of  the  mounting  public  criti- 
cism \\hich  holds  that  his  16,000-man  agency 
la  spending  approximately  9750  million  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  each  year  without 
enough  public  accoimtabUlty  through  the 
various         Congressional  subcommittees 

charged  with  tracking  the  CIA.  And  he  is 
mindful  of  inadequacies  in  the  agency's  re- 
cruiting program,  especially  of  minorities. 

"What  we're  looking  for,"  he  explains,  "are 
yoimg  men  and  women  who  are  interested  in 
intellectual  and  technical  pursuits.  Intelli- 
gence is  technical  these  days.  We're  In  the 
market  for  something  like  130  specisUst  dis- 
ciplines, rimnlng  all  the  way  from  nuclear 
physicists  to  financial  economists.  We  need 
every  kind  of  specialty  to  lielp  iu  our  total 
intelligence  process. 

"We  especially  need  women  and  blacks.  We 
don't  have  enough  of  them  aa  professional 
iuteUigeuce  olScers.  A  few  montbs  ago  I 
gathered  all  the  middle  managers  iu  the 
agency  and  I  gave  Ihem  a  very  direct  talk.  I 
told  them  I  wanted  to  see  the  number  of 
blacks  and  the  number  of  women  In  re- 
sponsible jOM  rise  siiarply. 

oppoRTUNrrr  akd  ciuLLXN-cr 

"We  also  need."  Colby  concedes,  "some  fel- 
lows who  will  run  some  clandestine  opera- 
tions for  us.  They  have  to  be  fellows  with  a 
little  bit  of  adventure  In  their  spirit  and 
frequently  quite  a  lot  of  courage.  But  I'm  not 
going  around  saying.  'Join  the  CIA  Instead 
of  the  Fish  and  WlldUfe  Ser\ice.'  .Aud  I'm  not 
going  aroimd  saying.  'Join  the  CIA  and 
save  the  world.'  People  who  want  an  inter- 
esting, fascinating  challenging  career  can 
find  it  in  the  CIA.  and  that  includes  those 
who  are  more  student  than  activist,  those 
who  are  more  activist  than  student,  those 
who  nre  more  the  engineer  than  Uberal  art 
buff    Wf'.-e  v.ide  open   lur   the  person  vhu 
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believes  we  have  an  e&^ntial  luuctiou  to  per- 
form." 

According  to  Colby,  the  primary  function 
of  the  CIA  la  apple-pie  simple:  "We  gather 
information  from  all  over  the  world  in  order 
to  learn  as  much  as  we  can  about  foreign 
problems  so  that  we  can  decide  what  to  do 
about  thenv. 

"We  have  various  ways  of  gathering  infoi- 
mation — reading  newspapers,  taking  photo- 
graphs, listening  to  electronic  noises  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  employing  clandestine  ac- 
tivity where  it's  essential.  We  gather  tlie  in- 
formation, analyze  it.  think  about  It,  come  to 
some  Judgment  or  estimate  the  situation  and 
relay  it  to  the  national  leadership,  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  Indirectly,  even  to  the 
public  so  that  the  U5.  can  make  lulormed 
Judgments  and  decisions." 

Colby,  who  will  finish  his  first  year  o!-  di- 
rector of  the  CIA  on  Sept.  4  this  year,  be- 
lieves the  agency  is  Indispensable,  "because 
I  do  not  think  the  U£.  today  can  aCord  the 
luxury  of  being  blind  in  the  world  or  of  hop- 
ing to  learn  enough  of  what's  going  on 
through  the  public  press  and  other  media  " 

He  knows,  he  saya.  that  the  UJB.  has  i.n 
intention  of  Invading  the  Soviet  Union  aiul 
is  sure  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  intention  o! 
Invading  us.  "But  I  think  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a  phUosophy  wlilch  holds  that  America 
is  run  by  an  imperialist  conspiracy,  a  class 
society  and  that  there  must  be.  according  to 
their  doctrine,  a  rcroUitlon.  a  change  in  our 
society. 

"It's  a  religious  belief,  niul  from  tttne  to 
time  the  Soviets  have  engaged  in  the  process 
of  trying  to  encourage  It  along. 

'America  has  gotten  Into  several  wars 
In  this  century,  started  by  people  who 
thought  we  either  would  not  or  could 
not  stand  up  to  them.  Kaiser  Wllhelm 
thought  wo  would  not  Join  World  War  I- 
Adolph  Hitler  waA  quite  certain  that  vv 
would  stay  out  of  World  War  IL  Josef  Stalin 
thought  we  would  not  fight  in  Korea  and 
Ho  Chi  Minh  certainly  felt  we  could  not  «top 
his  effort  to  take  over  South  Vietnam.  Where 
people  realized  we  not  only  could  but  wor.M 
fight — for  example,  iu  the  Berlin  Crisis,  the 
CutHin  Missile  Crisis — ve  have  bad  no  war. 
Having  a  CIA  is  like  having  insurance.  Vou 
pay  lor  it.  but  hopefully  Us  worth  ii." 

HEAD  or  "BLACK  OPEtATTOKS  " 

Bill  Colby.  5  feet  11,  thin.  trim,  with 
pale  blue  myopic  eyes  helped  by  glasses.  Is  a 
lawyer  by  training.  He  looks  like  a  lawyer, 
also  like  a  teacher,  a  minister,  a  banker,  a 
doctor,  anything  except  what  he  is— the 
natlon'-s  chief  spokesman  who  for  year^ 
wa.'!  deputy  director  of  the  CIA's  tlande?tine 
or  "black  operations"  directorate. 

He  WAS  lx)m  In  St.  Paul.  Minn  .  In  1920 
the  only  child  of  Elbrldge  Colby,  an  Arm> 
officer.  He  was  reared  at  various  Arm\ 
posts,  f^pent  three  years  of  his  youth  (1929- 
32)  in  Tientsin,  China,  entered  Prmceton 
In  1936  and  was  graduated  four  years  later 
He  entered  Columbia  University  Law  School 
but  left  after  h!.>i  first  year  to  Join  the 
parachute  corps. 

"He  had  to  memorl;re  the  eye  chart  In 
order  to  get  In."  his  wife  reveals  "But  he 
memorized  one  line  backwards.  When  he  took 
the  eye  test,  he  cited  the  letters  Incorrectly. 
He  wanted  so  badly  to  get  In,  however,  that 
they  looked  the  other  «"ay  and  the  examin- 
ing officer  said.  'So  long  as  you  can  see 
the  ground  we'll  take  you."  " 

Colby  served  as  a  staff  lieutenant  in  the 
462d  Par.ichnte  Artillery  Battalio>n  (he  had 
attended  the  ROTC  at  Princeton)  and  was. 
fired  when  a  new  commander  Joined  the 
462(1  and  replaced  the  old  staff  with  a  new 
one.  Lieutenant  Colby  found  himself  in  n 
replacement  pool,  which  he  didn't  like.  When 
an  otUcer  came  through,  looking  for  volun- 
teers for  an  overseas  operation,  code-named 
JEDBURGH,  he  quickly  volui.te«rcd,  thus 
becoming  a  member  of  Cen.  WiUlam 
Donovmi's  iutelUpenoe  service,  the  Office  oi 
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Strategic  Services.  As  a  member  of  the 
JED'S  Colby  parachuted  In  unl/orm  to 
help  resistance  ^oups  in  Franc«  during 
the  weeks  following  the  Allied  landing. 

He  was  so  cool  and  outstanding  In  action 
that  he  was  chosen  despite  his  young  age, 
24,  lo  command  a  group  of  Norwegian - 
American  paratroopers  charged  with  sabo- 
loicing  German  railway  operations  In  Norway. 
According  to  Harris  Smith,  an  historian  of 
the  OSS:  "The  drop  was  finally  made  from 
American  aircraft  staffed  by  inexperienced 
crews  In  late  March.  1945.  Two  of  th»  planes 
criuhed  and  ten  OSS  men  were  killed.  Colby 
and  those  OSS  men  who  did  reach  their 
destination  were  forced  to  operate  with  a 
minimum  of  supplies;  the  American  planes 
had  dropped  their  equipment  a  bit  off  tar- 
pet — in  Sweden." 

COLtEGE   BWCrTHEART 

Discharged  from  the  Army  as  a  major, 
young  Colby  married  Barbara  Helnzen  whom 
he'd  dated  in  1941  when  she  was  a  Junior  at 
Barnard  College  and  he  a  first-year  law 
student  at  Columbia. 

They  were  married  in  St  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  then  Colby  re- 
entered Columbia  Law.  Before  he  was  gradu- 
ated be  went  to  work  for  MaJ.  Gen  BUI 
Donovan's  prestigious  New  York  law  firm, 
Donovan,  Leisure.  Newton,  Lombard  and 
Irvine,  m&ny  of  whose  members  bad  served 
with  htm  Id  the  OSS. 

In  1949  after  a  two-year  stint  with  the 
Donovan  firm,  Colby  Joined  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  Washington.  He 
wasn't  particularly  happy  or  fulfilled  as  a 
lawyer,  and  one  evening  he  remarked  to  bis 
wife.  "I  don't  know.  I  just  don't  want  to  go 
through  life  saving  (lOO.OOO  a  year  for  Ameri- 
can Can— or  some  other  corporation." 

CALL  or  THE  CIA 

When  the  Korean  War  broke  out.  BUI 
Colby,  an  adventurer  by  heart.  Joined  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Under  one 
pulse  or  another  he  has  been  with  the  agency 
ever  since,  generally  lighting  communism. 

In  Stockholm  from  1951  to  1953  he  was 
n.-ited  as  a  foreign  service  attache.  In  Rome 
from  1953  to  1958.  where  he  was  unofficially 
known  as  "one  of  Clare  Boothe  Luce's  boys." 
he  was  officially  carried  as  "first  secretary  and 
special  assistant  to  the  ambassador."  In  Rome 
where  his  wife  recalls,  "we  lived  five  of  our 
loveUest  years."  Colby  worked  underground 
to  prevent  the  Italian  Communist  Party  from 
winning  a  majority  in  Parliament. 

Came  next  his  first  three-year  stint  In 
Vietnam,  ostensibly  as  first  secretary  of  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RENfARKS 

Foreign  Relations  Committee."  ...  I  would 
not  want  to  testify  that  nobody  was  killed 
wrongly  or  executed  In  this  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram. I  think  It  has  probably  happened,  un- 
fortunately." But  there  are  excesses  In  all 
wars,  and  In  seems  manifestly  unfair  to 
brand  Colby  a  'mass  murderer  and  war  crim- 
inal" which  was  done  by  those  in  the  In- 
telligence community  who  last  year  opposed 
his  appointment  as  CIA  director.  No  one  ever 
called  him  such  names  In  World  War  II  when 
he  was  killing  Germans.  And  few  people 
realize  how  chaotic  "Phoenix"  was  until  he 
took  It  over. 

LECEHDARY  ON  POSTERS 

Colby  does  not  look  or  act  like  an  exquis- 
itely sensitive  man.  hut  during  the  period  of 
his  Senatorial  confirmation,  when  posters 
bearing  his  photo  with  the  legend,  "mass 
murderer  and  war  criminal."  were  tacked  to 
posts  and  walls  in  Washington.  DC.  he  was 
deeply  hurt.  One  night  he  drove  home  to 
the  unpretentious  house  he  owns  in  Spring- 
field. Va..  a  capital  suburb,  plaintively  asked 
hU  wife.  "How  does  It  feel  being  married 
to  a  war  criminal?" 

A  wife's  feelings 

"My  heart  went  out  to  him,"  Barbara  Colby 
recalls,  'because  If  ever  there  was  a  good, 
decent  man  who  has  served  his  country  and 
his  family— Bill  has  served  every  President 
from  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  Nixon— well. 
It's  BUI." 

Although  Colby  Is  a  Nixon  appointee,  he, 
unlike  so  many  others,  is  not  about  to  follow 
orders  blindly  or  to  traffic  with  White  House 
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LAND  USE  PLANNING 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP  ixosntA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  Jul]/  23,  1974 
Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  the  text 
of  my  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Miami 
Herald  on  the  failure  of  the  House  to 
pass  the  rule  which  would  have  enabled 
us  to  debate  the  merits  of  the  Land  Use 
Planning  Act: 

A  National  Loss  or  Land  Planning 

Unfortunately,  the  Houk  of  Bepreseutu- 
tives,  by  a  vote  of  204  to  211.  laUed  to  pass 
tlie  rule  to  even  consider  the  Federal  Laud 
Use  Planning  Act.  This  would  have  been  a 
very  valuable  piece  of  legislation  for  South 
Florida,  for  we  are  going  to  have  to  buUd 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  structures 
that  we  have  existing  today  before  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

This  needed  construction  will  create  tre- 
mendous burdens  on  the  services  provided 
by  state  and  local  governments. 

The  Land  Use  Planning  Act  would  have 
provided  assistance  to  the  states  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  land  use 
planning  process  and  Its  implemenution. 
The  act  called  upon  the  states  to  voluntarily 


wuilngiy  accepted  Federal  money.  The  fed- 
eral assistance  would  have  enabled  local 
agencies  to  designate  certain  areas  which 
they  consider  to  be  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental imporunce.  and  to  look  for  ways  to 
protect  them. 
Florida  has  already  enacted  several  pieces 


types  like  Ehrlichman  and  Dean  who  sought     develop  a  land  use  planning  process  If  they 

to   compromise   the  CIA   m   the   Watergate     "'•"•""'■■ *— ■  — — ~ 

coverup. 

I  will  do  the  proper  and  legitimate  things 
under  the  statute  that  CIA  has  been  charged 
to  do."  he  says.  "And  if  I'm  asked  to  do  some- 
thing beyond  that  legal  authority,  then   I 

won't  do  it.  I'll  resign." ^ 

In  ime  with  that.  Colby  recently  supported  of  land  use  legislation,  including  the  EnvH 
an  amendment  to  the  National  Security  Act  ronmenlal  Land  and  Water  Management  Act 
of  1947  which  origlnaUy  authorized  the  which  provides  for  the  preparation  of  regula- 
lounding  of  the  CIA.  The  amendment  was  tlons  tor  areas  of  critical  sute  concern  and 
Introduced  by  Sen.  WUllam  Proxmire  (D.,  requires  review  and  approval  of  develop- 
Wis.)  to  protect  the  CIA  from  abuses  eman-  ments  of  regional  Impact.  A  $100  mUiion 
ating  from  the  political  system.  It  limits  the  grant  program,  as  was  provided  for  in  HJl 
CIA  to  Its  basic  mission  of  collecting  foreign  10294.  would  have  provided  federal  funds  to 
inteUlgence  and  closes  a  loophole  m  the  1947  help  implement  Plorldas  planning  process 
act  which  permitted  the  agency  to  get  Itself  Land  Is  our  most  valuable  and  Imoortant 
.HO  disastrously  involved  m  domestic  intelli-  natural  resource.  Americans  have  taken  for 
8»n<*-  granted  an  endless  supply  of  land   and  clean 

under  Colby's  regime  the  CIA  Is  not  only     water  and  air.  This  view  of  our  environment 

, ,  _.  ....      projecting  a  more  open  and  candid  image,     as  a  cheap  resource  has  resulted  in  rash  and 

American  Embassy  m  Saigon,  his  first  as-      **  ^  undergoing  a  structural  transformation,      unplanned  land  destruction,  as  well  as  uol- 
slgnmeut  in  Asia.  Colby  was.  of  course,  much      Colby  has   aboUshed   the   10-man   Board  of     lutlon  of  our  Overs,  aircraft  noise  over  n<,l 

W-.  ....  „ ..    -.     National  Estunates  founded  in  1950  and  re-     residential  areas,  filth  In  our  air  and  waLr 

placed  It  with  a  group  of  national  mtelli-  It  is  time  for  us  now,  before  It  is  too  l«t.  tn 
gence  olBcers,  each  charged  with  preparing  a  take  the  action  necessary  to  protect  mirvi 
series  of  short-term  InteUlgence  assessments     tal  environmental  resources  '^'' ""' ■"• 

of  their  special  areas.  He  has  reduced  the  ~ 
number  of  covert,  so-called  "black  opera- 
tions" largely  because  satellite  equipment  is 
so  sophisticated  today  that  it  can  photo- 
graph and  relay  far  more  reliable  informa- 
tion than  that  provided  by  an  agent  dropped 
by  plane  or  landed  by  submarine  on  foreign 
land. 

A  practicing  Roman  Catholic,  a  pillar  in 
community  affairs,  a  hard-working  (Satur 


more  than  that.  He  was  probably  the  shming 
light  of  the  intelligence  community,  per- 
forming so  well  in  his  situational  align- 
ments and  various  cloak-and-dagger  assign- 
ments that  he  was  brought  back  to  CIA  head- 
quarters in  Washington  and  appointed  chief 
of  Its  Far  Eastern  Division. 

The  most  controversial  segment  of  William 
Colby's  intelUgnce  career  concerns  his  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnamese  pacification 
program  known  as  "CORDS,"  an  acronym  for 
"Civil  Operations  and  Revolutionary  Develop- 
ment Support."  One  part  of  this  program 
was  the  operation  code-named  Phoenix. 


days  untu  3  p.m.)   civu  servant  who  earns 


This  bill  would  have  provided  our  cities 
towns  and  other  political  subdivisions  with 
the  means  of  settling  land  use  questions 
that  regularly  come  before  them.  This  bill 
would  have  reduced  Isolated  and  chaotic 
development,  replacing  it  with  a  land  use 
partnership  among  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. * 

The  proposal  did  not  authorize  acquisition 
of  any  private  property  or  easements,  and 


Just  as  he  was  about  to  become  chief  of     if/^  .   „„? "' JJi."  »rvaht  who  earns     contrary  to  the  claims  of  its  opponent^  did 
e  CIAs  Soviet  operations  In  1968.  Colby  was     Jf?J^.  *  J'"'  »  go«"  »nd   understanding     not  authorize  federal  zonlne    In  flSf    ,h  i. 


and  minds  of  the  people." 

azubzs  DumiNC  PMOcmx 
The  Phoenix  portion  of  the  program,  which 
aimed  to  neutralize  the  Vletcong  infrastruc- 
ture, involved  the  capture.  Imprisonment,  de- 
fection, and  murder  of  the  Vletcong.  There 
were  abuses  in  its  execution,  and  as  Colby 
conceded  In  February.   1970,  to  the  Senate 


father  to  his  four  surviving  chUdren — a  fifth 
died  early  this  year  of  epUepsy- 

-vnd  dutiful  husband,  WUllam  Colby 

i  professional  inteUlgence  officer  for  half  his 
adult  years. 

NO    FLAG    LAPZL    PIN 

The  United  States  Is  Indeed  fortunate  in 
having  him.  As  a  lawyer  he  could  be  earning 
three  times  In  civilian  lite  what  he  earns  in 
government  service.  "But  It  wouldn't  give 
me  the  satisfaction,"  he  says,  "that  I  find  In 
thla  Job."  Colby  wears  no  flag  pins  In  his  lapel 
to  demonstrate  his  patriotism.  It  goea  much 
deeper  than  that. 


federal  zoning.  In  fact,  this 
measure    actually   gave   local    governments 


the  CIA's  Soviet  operations  In  1968.  Colby  was 
eent    back    to    Vietnam   on    the    request   of 

Robert  Komer.  a  former  CIA  man.  and  given  "'TauMjf,,  l°^J^' ■^L"'"VV.-t   '°,!'°«  "">"  ■=<>■"""  O'"'  '^""  dKtaloMmanThey 

ambassadorial  rank.  He  was  placed  in  charge  dutiful  husband,  WUllam  Colby  has  been  have  ever  had  before                                            '' 

of  South  Vietnam  s  overall  pacification  pro-  »  P">'«^'on»"n"l"«nce  offlcerlor  h»if  hi.         -^ 

gram,  supposedly  designed  "to  win  the  hearts 


The  remaining  supply  of  underdeveloped 
land  is  rapidly  dwlndlUig.  Industrial  plan- 
ners, condominium  developers,  lumberers 
envlronmenullsts,  highway  huUdera  and 
countless  other  groups  struggle  over  every 
avauable  area.  The  people  of  South  Florida 
badly  needed  this  leglslaOon  and  the  funds 
It  would  have  nude  available  for  proper  land 
use  plannmg. 

William  Lehman, 
Kcmbcf  0/  Congrem. 


Jitli/  23,  19-n 


CARRIER  ADMIRAL 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU' ES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1974 

Mr,  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
recently  brought  to  my  attention  a  poem 
written  about  a  great  American  naval 
hTO,  Adm.  J,  J.  "Jocko"  Clark.  This  man 
distinguished  himself  by  directing  our 
naval  forces  in  attacks  on  the  Japanese 
fleet. 

His  widow,  Olga  Clark,  has  written  a 
beautiful  poem  which  she  dedicated  to 
Jocko.  I  believe  my  colleagues  would  be 
pleased  and  honored  to  read  it: 
Carrier  Admiral 
TO  Jcxnco 
111  his  old  navy  uniform  that  had  seen  the 

times  of  war 
The  Admiral  was  burled. 
As  he  was  laid  for  the  reception  in  the  sad 

hous*  for  the  dead. 
His  sister,  hurriedly,  had  tinctured  with  some 

ink  the  seams 
Of  his  wora-out  jacJ  -t. 
His  face  wltli  eagle-like  profile   was  proud 

and  serene. 
He  never  was  afraid  of  death,  and  endured 

suffering 
U  acomplalnlngl  y. 
He  was  a  brare  man,  stole,  loyal,  true  to  bis 

Indian  lineage. 
The  many  generations  of  the  first  Americans 
Who  never  bent  their  honor. 
The  Cherokees.  bis  tribe,  endowed  him  with 

a  certain  magl<^— 
A    cowboy    from    Oklahoma,"    as   he   often 

called  himself, 
.\iid  a  no-nonsense  man,  be  nevertheless  ad- 
mitted baring  heard 
The  drums  over  the  hlU  . . ." 
His  frankness  and   sincerity   Inspired   such 

confidence 
Meu  followed  him  into  danger  wUllngly. 
His  simple  faith  in  God   was   perhaps   the 

secret 
Of  his  strength. 

.\  strict  disciplinarian,  beginning  with  him- 
self. 
Used    to  command   and  being   obeyed,   yet 

quick  to  acknowledge  aud  reward. 
He  was  lordly. 
His  warmth  of  heart,  coupled  with  a  rich 

sense  of  humor,  and 
Outstanding  generosity,  were  most  endear- 
ing, especially  since 
He  remaUied  his  unEtssumlng  modest  self 
As  the  truly  great  one  can  be. 
When  In  the  hospital  his  evt,  were  closed 
His  corpsman  who  attended  him  at  his  nadir 
Of  human  fraUty 
Approached   me  sobbingly.   "Tour   husband 

was  the  giant  of  s  man. 
The  likes  of  him  we  shall  not  see  again." 
So  came  the  day  he  was  no  more. 
I  pressed  my  face  into  the  dent  left  on  the 

pillow  by  his  head. 
Strangely,  I  did  not  cry. 
The  vky  was  clear  when  from  the  chapel  In 

Arlmgton 
\\>  came  to  the  cemetery. 
U  was  a  lovely  day,  although  the  sun -rays, 

tinted  with  the  aorrow, 
Spcmod  to  reQect  a  deatlily  pallor — 
Fulling  iurx>  nothingness. 

The  narrow  cart  brought  from  the  chapel  a 

simple  military  coffin 
Covered  ivtth  the  U.S.  flag. 
I  believe  on  top  was  a  large  cross  I  sent 
Of  orrhlds  and  pale  roses. 

Six  pairs  of  hones  drove  the  coffin 
Up  the  hilly  road. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  military  band- 
One  s  memory  gets  blurred. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  cannons  roared — great  many  times — in 

a  salute 
To  the  four-star  Admiral, 
The  hero  referred  to  as  the  flgbtlngest, 
The  leader  luiown  to  have  taken  awesome 

risks 
To  save  the  Oiera'  lives. 

To  put  into  his  coffin  t  had  brought  a  gift: 
A  sliver  anchor  with  the  inscription,  "Happy 

Landings," 
But   the  aides,  whlsperlngly.  had  begged  It 

orf  for  a  museum, 
Same  as  his  Navy  hat. 

No  one.  though,  knew  that  in  his  pocket 
went  a  small  old  picture 

Of  the  face  remembered. 

A  long,  long  time  ago,  lu  Europe,  ai  a  recep- 
tion. 

We  bad  very  nearly  met. 

Fate  had  denied  us  then  the  introduction. 

Until  years  later.  Many  years  .  .  . 

As   the   large   crowd   stood   in  silence,    the 

mountain  of  wreaths 
Was  pxished  aside.  The  flag  was  taken  off  the 

coffin  and 
Folded  reverently.  One  of  his  foremost  fliera 

presented  it 
To  me  with  a  kind  smile. 

The  Tape! 

Clutching  the  fiag  to  my  breast  I  thought  of 

tbe  Fighting  t^ady. 
The   beloved  carrier,  USS  YORKTOWN,  he 

led  into  a  legend — 
If  tbe  great  ship  could  fly. 
She  would  have  sailed  across  the  air 
To  pay  htm  homage,  at  tbe  open  grave. 

The  gigantic  shadow  seemed  to  be  hovering 

above 
As    I    stood    praying    the    Almighty    for    a 

miracle: 
To  lend  my  humble  hands  the  strength 
To  hold  on  to  that  vision. 
So  that  tbe  AdnUral  could  get  on  board. 
To  roam,  as  it  befitted  htm.   the  oceans— 
Into  the  nUsts  of  time. 

He  was  The  Carrier  Admiral. 

— Olga  Clark - 


DISCRIMINATION  IN  CREDIT 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  IHE  HODSE  OP  HEPBESEHTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  July  23,  1974 

Ml-.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs  is  currently 
considering  legislation  dealing  with  dis- 
crimination in  extensions  of  credit.  It  is 
important  that  ttUs  Congress  obtain  pas- 
sage of  legislation  that  would  provide 
equal  credit  to  women  without  regard  to 
their  sex  or  marital  status.  I  received  the 
following  letter  from  one  woman  who 
experienced  outrageous  discrimination 
in  applying  for  a  mortgage.  Such  prac- 
tices must  cease  and  I  am  appending  a 
copy  of  her  letter  so  our  colleagues  might 
be  aware  of  some  cun'ent  mortgage 
practices: 

DCAK   CONCBESSMAN   KOCH ;    I    WOUld  like    tO 

commend  you  on  tbe  work  you  are  doing  on 
behalf  of  equal  credit  legislation,  and  your 
sponsoisbip  of  H.R.  14SS8.  Tbla  subject  is  of 
special  Interest  to  roe  because  of  the  prob- 
lems my  husband  and  1  faced  when  we  tried 
to  ofotaiu  a  mortgage. 

My  husband  had  t>eeu  weelceudlng  In  Ver- 
mont for  many  years,  and  last  summer  we 
decided  to  purchase  a  sm.^1  vacation  home 
of  our  ov.n.  Although  the  housing  marltet 
was  quite   lanaled.   we   dually   marmged   to 
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locate  a  house  that  was  within  our  budget. 
We  applied  for  a  $10,000  mortgage,  ana  were 
prepared  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  purchase 
price.  87,500  In  cash.  We  were  both  employed 
by  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Social 
Service?,  and  had  a  combined  Income  of 
£28,000  per  year.  Our  mortgage  Application 
was  turned  down  by  three  Vermont  baniis. 
Their  reasons  were  all  the  same :  we  had  been 
married  for  le&s  thau  a  year;  the  dilTcrence 
In  our  ages  was  questionable  (Z  am  27,  my 
hu^iand  is  44):  and  Anally,  my  Income  could 
not  be  counted  because  I  was,  ua  one  bank 
president  delicately  put  It,  siiil  in  my  'dan- 
gerous years'.  Although  the  bank  officials  felt 
my  husband  was  too  old  for  me,  they  &tUl 
fear•^d  that  I  would  become  pregnant  and 
have  to  stop  working. 

Our  btory  does  bave  a  happy  ending.  We 
were  able  to  arrange  lor  a  private  mortgage, 
at  half  ibe  interest  rate  the  t>anks  were 
charging.  But  the  dire  predictions  of  the 
bonk  officials  have  come  true:  our  son  la 
four  months  old,  and  I  am  on  unpaid  ma- 
ternlty  leave.  In  ^Ite  of  this  blot  on  our 
financial  profile ,  the  mortgage  gets  paid 
every  month,  and  there  Is  enough  left  over 
fpr  the  rest  of  the  bills. 

Although  the  rejections  of  our  mortgage 
applications  worked  to  our  advantage  in  the 
end,  it  is  essential  that  banks  be  mode  to 
look  at  all  credit  applications  objectively  and 
leave  worries  about  'dangerous  years'  to  tbe 
woman,  her  partner,  and  her  gynecologist. 


LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
FUND 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    ItOSK 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  HEPBESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
annoimced  my  intention  of  offering  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  16027.  the  Interior 
Department's  appropriation  bill,  which 
would  amend  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  appropriation  from  $300 
million  to  $450  million.  One  of  the  major 
objections  to  raising  the  appropriation 
for  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  is  that  States  Estill  have  substantial 
sums  of  money  which  they  have  not  ob- 
ligated. However,  this  is  not  necessarily 
the  case.  For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  am  presenting  a  list  of  tliose 
States  which  have  exhausted  their  fiscal 
1973  fimds  or  have  negligible  balances 
for  that  year.  All  moneys  appropriated 
for  the  fund  by  the  Congress  in  fiscal 
year  1972  have  been  spent. 

The  States  have  made  tremendous 
strides  In  utilizing  this  fund.  Unobligated 
ftmds  ore  down  from  approximately  $70 
million  to  only  $23  million.  I  might  add. 
that  $4  mUlion  of  this  $22  million  be- 
longs to  the  Federal  Goveiimient's  con- 
tingency fund. 

The  list  of  States  with  no  or  negligible 
fimds  remaining  follows- 

Fallllig  Into  nothlngttess. 

States  wu.'i  zero  dollars  left  over; 

California.  Colorado.  '  Washington.  D.C. 
Florida  Georgia.  Idaho,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Ken- 
tt;cltT.  Mississippi,  Ml8.sourl.  Montana.  Ne- 
braska. Nevada.  New  Jersey.  North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota,  Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  South 
Dakota.  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

States  with  less  than  tl.00O  left  over: 

Arizona  (tl07),  Marjland  (N43),  Texas 
I  $178 ) .  WlsconsUl  ( W  > . 


Wav'.uiii'ton  D  C  i5  not  a  State. 
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THE  DEFAMATION  OP  AMERICAN 
POLES 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  VIBGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  July  23.  1974 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virgizila.  Mr 
6i>e8ker.  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Lajewski,  of  Arlington,  Va..  and  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  insert  into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  excellent  article  by  Mark  M  Krug 
which  appeared  in  the  summer  1974  is- 
sue of  the  University  of  Cliicago  Maga- 
zine: 
Thb    Defamation    or    American    Polu 

(By  Mark  M.  Krug) 
ApproKlmately  ten  million  Pollsh-Ameri- 
caDfl  have  good  cau.'fe  to  /eel  injured  and  of- 
ten even  detuned  by  their  fellow  Americans. 
In  the  face  of  thlH  attempt  to  denigrate 
them,  Polish- Americana  have,  In  the  main, 
remained  a  silent  minority, 

It  ought  to  be  made  clear  at  the  outset 
that  our  reference  here  la  to  Poles  who  came 
to  America  from  Poland  and  not  to  Jews  who 
also  Immigrated.  In  large  numbers,  to  the 
United  StAtea  from  Poland.  The  bulk  of  these 
ImmlgmtloQ  waves  came  between  the  years 
1B80  and  191S. 

The  American  public  has  so  far  shown  lit- 
tie  curiosity  to  learn  the  story  of  the  Immi- 
gration of  Polish -Americans,  their  ways  of 
life,  their  aspirations,  hopes  and  frustrations. 
Fiction  writers  who  have  written,  especially 
in  recent  years,  dozens  of  books  based  on  the 
life  of  Jewish  professors,  businesamen.  and 
Jewish  mothers.  luilan  "Godfathers'  and 
Irish  politicians,  yet  to  write  a  novel  based  on 
the  life,  the  customs,  the  predictions,  and 
the  dilemmas  of  Pol teh -Americans.  Sociolo- 
gists have  produced  many  learned  theortes  on 
American-Jews  and  American-Italians  and 
other  minority  groups,  but  there  Is  no  schol- 
arly sociological  study  of  the  Polonla.  the 
Polish  community  in  America.  Broadway  has 
producer  Fiddler  on  the  Roof,  the  Rose  Tat- 
too, and  many  other  plays  with  heroes  and 
vUIalns  drawn  from  the  white  ethnic  groups. 
All  that  the  Poles  got  was  Stanley  Kowalslcl 
(or  rather  Kowalskl  as  played  bv  Marlon 
Brando)  In  Tennessee  WUllams'  Streetcar 
Named  Desire.  There  are  no  counterparts  in 
the  delineation  of  the  Polish-American  com- 
munity (with  the  possible  exception  of  Nel- 
son Algren)  of  a  Saul  Bellow  Philip  Roth. 
Mary  McCarthy,  Jimmy  Brcilin  or  Mario 
Puzo. 

Television  producers  are  very  sensitive  to 
new  opportunities  for  successful  shows.  Re- 
cently, they  have  apparently  become  con- 
vinced tliat  there  is  a  demand  for  ■ethnic 
shows."  So  after  "AU  in  the  PamUy"  and  af- 
ter "Bridget  Loves  Bemie,"  they  decided  to 
put  on  the  air  a  'Polish"  detective.  nattiraJly 
a  kind  of  superman  with  criminals  and 
women,  but  they  revealed  their  ignoranc« 
and  carelessness  by  giving  the  detective  a 
typically  Czech  name  of  "Banncek." 

But  while  American  Poles  are  little  heard 
from,  they  are  not  entirely  forgotten.  Ameri- 
cans dont  want  to  know  much  about  them, 
who  they  are.  whence  they  came  from  and 
how  they  live,  but  they  have  been  flooded  by 
the  abominable  'Polish  Jokes."  heard  in 
mght  clubs  and  on  television,  which  picture 
all  Poles  as  simpletons,  fools  and  ol>scuran- 
tlsts.  The  fad  of  the  Polish  Jokes  seems  to 
be  weakening  lately  and  for  that  we  ought 
to  be  thankful.  But  stUI.  once  a  week,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  laugh  uproariously  when 
Archie  Bunker  calls  his  son-in-law  a  "dumb 
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Polock"  or  a  "meathead."  Sure  enough,  the 
son-ln-Iaw  is  an  Intelligent  college  student 
who  is  supposed  to  expose  Bunker's  bigotry, 
but  atirvey  after  survey  has  shown  that  the 
heart  of  the  listening  public  belongs  to 
Archie.  Americans  have  traditionally  prided 
themselves  In  being  ingenious,  Inventive  and 
ehrewd.  For  them  to  accept  the  image  of  mll- 
Uous  of  Polish -Americans  as  easily  fooled, 
lackmg  Imagination  and  Incapable  of  accom- 
plishing a  fairly  complicated  task  Is  a  serious 
matter. 

It  is  even  more  serious  and  more  Insulting, 
since  It  is  so  unjust  and  undeserved.  Yet  one 
must  ask  himself  how  did  this  phenomenon 
come  to  pass.  The  root  cause  of  the  present 
plight  of  the  Polish-Americans  most  be 
sought  In  the  history  of  their  country  of 
origin  and  in  the  story  of  their  immigration 
t;  the  United  Stales. 

The  most  significant  fact  to  remember  Is 
that  Poles  who  came  to  this  country  in  large 
numbers  between  the  years  1880  and  1910 
did  not  come  from  a  free  sovereign  home- 
land. In  (act.  since  1795  there  had  been  no 
Poland  on  the  map  of  Europe. 

In  1795.  after  800  years  of  existence  as  an 
independent  state.  Poland  was  a  strong  and 
distinct  national  entity.  Poles,  whose  fore- 
bears accepted  Christianity  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury, considered  themselves  the  defenders  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  an  outpost 
of  western  Christian  clvUizatlon  against  the 
repeated  onslaughts  of  the  Russians,  the 
Turks  and  other  "heretic"  invaders.  Poles 
proudly  claimed  that  Poland  was  a  Uving 
'Christian  wall"  against  the  conquest  of 
Europe  by  the  Mongols,  the  Tartars  and  the 
Turks.  Polish  children  were  taitght  on  their 
lathers'  knees  the  story  of  the  heroic  con- 
tributions of  King  Jan  Sobieskl  and  his 
Polish  army,  who  helped  defeat  the  Turks 
in  1683  at  the  gates  of  Vienna.  Poles  also 
cherished  the  memory  of  their  resistance  to 
the  repeated  Invasions  by  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  who  came  from  East  Prussia,  and 
the  victories  attained  in  preserving  Polish 
Independence  against  the  invading  armies  of 
Sweden  and  Russia. 

For  centuries,  Poland's  powerful  neighbors 
were  determined  not  to  allow  the  Poles  to 
live  OS  an  Independent  people.  Finally,  In 
1795.  Russia  occupied  eastern  Poland.  Prus- 
9iA  took  Che  western  and  northern  lands,  and 
the  southern  part  of  Poland  was  Incorporated 
into  Austria.  Prom  that  time  on,  for  125 
years.  Poles  were  ruled  by  three  foreign  pow- 
ers They  regained  their  Independence  In 
1918,  when  a  free  Poland  was  created  by  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  based,  in 
part,  on  the  Wllsonlan  principle  of  self- 
determination  of  nations. 

This  long  period  of  partition  of  Poland 
and  the  Incessant  struggle  of  Poles  for  inde- 
pendence— In  particular  two  great  uprisings. 
one  In  1831  and  the  other  in  18*3— had  a 
lasting  and  profound  influence  on  the  Polish 
people.  They  became  one  of  the  most  na- 
tl-inallsdc  and  patriotic  peoples  In  Europe. 
To  Poles,  who  had  lost  their  Independence 
to  foreign  Invaders,  and  who  were  determined 
to  regain  their  freedom,  love  of  country  l>e- 
came  almost  a  national  obsession.  The  Polish 
poet.  Adam  Micklewicz,  put  It  well  In  versa 
in  one  of  his  poems:  ". . .  my  fatherland,  you 
are  like  health,  only  those  who  have  lost  you. 
can  know  your  value."  It  was  indeed  a  des- 
perate struggle  that  the  Polish  people  waged 
against  the  might  of  czarlst  Russia,  the  mili- 
tary machine  of  Prussia  and  immense  power 
of  the  Austro- Hungarian  empire.  The  occu- 
pying powers  attempted  In  varying  degrees 
to  suppress  the  spirit  of  Polish  nationalism 
through  forced  Russlflcation  or  Germanlza- 
tlon  and  through  bribery,  political  conces- 
sions and  often  by  brutal  force. 

All  these  efforts  failed.  Poles  had  no  inde- 
pendent political  Institutions.  Their  mUltary 
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rebellions  were  suppressed.  Their  sons  died 
on  foreign  ttattleflelds.  In  a  vain  hope  of 
enlisting  the  sympathy  and  the  military  aid 
in  a  fight  for  an  independent  Poland.  But 
their  dedication  to  the  idea  of  a  free  Po- 
land never  faltered.  If  anything,  during  the 
period  of  foreign  domination  Poles  became 
an  even  more  united  people — united  by  a 
wiu  for  independence  and  imlted  In  one 
language  and  culture  and  in  one  religious 
faith.  Polish  language  became  a  precious  and 
effective  bond  for  Poles  In  all  three  sectors 
of  occupation.  To  speak  Polish,  to  write  in 
Polish,  to  love  the  Polish  language  became 
almost  a  religious  commandment  for  all 
Poles.  The  patriotic  poetry  of  the  great  Polish 
poets.  Adam  Micklewicz.  Julius  Slowacki.  and 
the  Messianic  writings  of  Stanlslaw  Wye- 
pianski  became  not  only  great  literature 
for  educated  Poles,  but  their  most  sacred 
treasures  and  a  source  of  constant  Inspira- 
tion. 

CHUKCH   AND   STATE 

For  the  mass  of  poor  and  largely  Illiterate 
peasants  who  formed  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  population,  the  spirit  of  Po- 
lish nationalism  was  kept  alive  by  the  Po- 
lish Catholic  church.  WhUe  the  Catholic 
church  in  Poland  was  faithful  and  obedient 
to  Rome,  It  was  primarily  a  Poligh.  Catholic 
church  because  it  supported  the  fierce  Po- 
lish nationalism  and  kept  the  devotion  to 
the  Polish  language.  Polish  customs  and  Po- 
lish hopes  and  aspirations  for  Independence. 
Priests  delivered  patriotic  sermons  In  Polish 
and  religious  schools  taught  Polish  language 
and  literature.  This  was  often  done  in  the 
face  of  dire  threats  of  the  occupying  author- 
ities. As  time  went  on,  the  lines  of  demar- 
cation between  Polish  natloiuilism  and  Po- 
lish Catholicism  ttecame  blurred  and  they 
have  remained  blurred  until  the  present 
time. 

Since  several  million  Poles  came  to  Amer- 
ica during  the  period  of  the  occupation  of 
their  country  by  foreign  powers,  they 
brought  with  them  to  this  country  both  the 
spirit  of  fierce  Polish  nationalism  and  an 
unbounded  devotion  to  the  Polish  Catholic 
church.  In  that,  they  differed  from  Italians 
who  came  from  a  free  Italy,  and  especially 
from  Sicilians,  who  had  litUe  comprehen- 
sion or  feeling  for  Italian  nationalism  and 
who.  while  devout  Catholics  viewed  the 
Italian  church  and  Italian  priests  with  a 
great  deal  of  suspicion,  if  not  outright  cyni- 
cism. Obviously,  the  contrast  with  Polish 
and  Russian  Jews,  who  felt  little  allegiance 
to  the  countries  of  their  origin,  was  even 
greater.  Both  Polish  nationalism  and  their 
special  devotion  to  the  Catholic  church  are 
still  the  most  outstanding  characteristics  of 
those  American  Poles  who  have  preserved 
their  ethnic  identity. 

Polish  patriotism  stemming  directly  from 
the  tragic  history  of  Poland's  partition  is 
still  a  powerful  force  today.  It  is  evident  in 
the  activities  of  the  Polish -American  orga- 
nizations. American  Poles  are  often  exhorted 
by  their  leaders  to  maintain  that  spirit  of 
Polish  nationalism.  For  American  Poles.  Po- 
lish nationalism  constitutes  no  conflict  with 
their  strong  patriotic  devotion  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  mass  Polish  Immigration  came,  as  we 
have  said,  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
19th  century  and  In  the  period  before  World 
War  I.  It  wos  overwhelmingly  peasant  In 
character.  During  that  period  of  time  over 
three  million  Poles  came  to  America,  paral- 
leling the  massive  Italian  and  Jewish  Immi- 
gration. While  the  special  character  of  these 
Immigration  waves  Influenced  the  nature  of 
the  Italian -American  and  Jewish -American 
communities,  the  status,  the  image  and  the 
problems  of  the  contemporary  Polish  com- 
munity, or  of  Polonla  aa  Poles  call  It,  re- 
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fleet  the  after-effect  of  the  original  Immigra- 
tion in  bolder  and  clearer  relief. 

In  comparison  with  the  Italians,  the  Jews 
or  the  Irish,  the  Poles  have  made  less  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  in  the  American 
milieu.  The  reason  for  this  phenomenon  has, 
of  course,  nothmg  to  do  with  the  Innate 
abilities  of  Poles,  but  Is  related  to  the  point 
at  which  they  started  their  Journey  to  the 
New  World. 

Polish  immigrants  were  overwhelmingly 
pea^anrs  who  came  from  an  occupied  coun- 
try and  from  a  society  which  stlU  practiced 
a  variation  of  feudal  economy.  Professor 
Florian  Znanieckl  estimated  that  60-;  of 
Polish  Immigrants  were  landless  peasants 
who  eked  out  a  bare  living  as  hired  hands  on 
large  estates  and  that  27',  were  small  land- 
owners. 

Polish  immigration  included  few  sklUed 
workers  or  artisans.  The  mass  of  the  Polish 
peaaauis  who  came  to  the  United  States  had 
no  skills  to  survive  in  the  industrialized  and 
strange  country  to  which  they  came.  They 
spoke  rudimentary,  peasants*  Polish  and 
were,  to  an  overwhelming  extent,  illiterate, 
both  in  their  own  language  and  in  English. 
Thus,  unlike  the  Jewisli  Immigrants  and  to 
some  extent  the  Italian  newcomers,  most 
Poles  were  not  able  to  benefit  In  their  adjust- 
ment period  from  reading  the  few  Polish 
newspapers  In  America.  In  addition,  unlike 
the  Jews  who  were  experenccd  International 
wanderers,  and  unlUte  the  Italians  who  bene- 
fited from  the  love  and  glamor  that  Ameri- 
can society  has  always  accorded  Italy,  Poles 
came  from  a  country  which  was  In  chains 
and  which  was  unknown  to  the  Americans. 
The  Italian  Immigrants,  however,  who  came 
mostly  from  Sicily  and  southern  Italy,  did 
suffer  from  the  "Mafia"  image. 

All  that  Poles  bad  to  offer  America  was 
their  Inordinate  capacity  and  wlUngness  to 
do  bard  physical  labor.  This  contribution 
shovild  have  been  accepted  with  gratitude  by 
the  booming  American  economy  and  industry. 
but  in  fact  the  Poles  were  shown  little  com- 
passion and  even  less  appreciation.  The  Poles, 
bewildered  in  the  new  society,  were  deter- 
mined to  adjust  and  to  survive.  To  do  this, 
they  became  unskilled  laborers  In  the  steel 
mills  in  Pittsburgh  and  Gary,  In  the  Ford 
factories  In  Detroit  and  in  the  stockyards  of 
Chicago.  Some  Poles  who  had  experience  in 
the  coal  mines  In  Poland,  and  many  others 
who  did  not,  went  to  work  under  hard  and 
dangerous  conditions  in  the  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania. 

No  work  was  too  hard,  too  menial,  too 
coarse  or  too  dangerous  for  the  Poles.  They 
had  no  choice  and  could  not  be  choosy  about 
Jobs  If  their  families  were  to  sur^'lve  In  their 
new  environment-  This  hard,  demanding 
labor  was  a  signal  contribution  of  these  mU- 
lions  of  brawny  and  healthy  immigrants  who 
without  complaining  or  rebelling  helped  to 
make  America  the  industrial  giant  it  is  today. 
There  was  virtually  no  crime  among  the 
Pole.s:  their  young  people  did  not  consider 
illegal  activities  as  one  possible  avenue  for 
advancement  In  the  new.  strange  and  often 
hostile  environment.  Crime  was  unthinkable 
In  a  Polish  neighborhood  where  the  author- 
ity of  the  parents,  of  the  priests  and  of  the 
police  was  highly  respected  and  where  the 
emphasis  was  on  hard  work,  thrift  and  sav- 
Uigs.  Savings  banks  abounded  and  most  Pol- 
ish fraternal  organizations  were  (and  are) 
also  insurance  and  savings  institutions. 

How  did  America  repay  the  contribution 
and  the  exemplary  behavior  of  these  Polish 
Immigrants?  What  they  got  in  return  was 
not  a  sense  of  welcome  and  appreciation.  On 
the  contrary,  ridicule  and  scorn  were  heaped 
on  the  heads  of  these  simple  uneducated 
folk  who  worked  sixteen  hours  a  day  in  dan- 
gerou.sly  Insecure  mines,  mills  and  stock- 
yards, for  pitiful  wages. 
The  reasons  for  this  ridicule  and  the  cruel 
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and  unfeeling  image  of  the  "dimib  Polacks" 
must  be  explained  because  the  problem  of 
the  imagi*  they  present  to  America  Is  stUl  a 
serious  dilemma  facing  Polonla  today.  Plrst, 
there  was  great  resentment  that  many  Poles. 
like  many  Italians,  have  after  a  period  of 
time  returned  to  "the  old  country."  This 
caused  them  to  be  branded  as  exploiters  and 
sojourners  in  their  new  land.  Peeimg  unwel- 
come In  the  new  country,  aliens  In  a  cul- 
tural mUieu  which  they  did  not  understand, 
fearful  that  their  ctilldren  would  be  lost  to 
them  in  an  environment  which  violated 
many  of  tlielr  values,  and  doubtful  of  their 
prospects  for  economic  advancement,  many 
Polish  Immigrants  were  determined  to  save 
some  money  and  return  to  their  villages.  In 
fact,  between  the  years  1891  and  1910,  234,000 
Poles  returned  to  Poland. 

Since  many  Polish  immigrants  intended 
to  return,  or  were  thinking  of  returning, 
"some  day"  to  Poland,  they  felt  consciously 
or  subconsciously  no  compelling  incentive, 
as  did  the  Jewish  and  many  of  the  Italian 
Immigrants,  to  accept  and  bear  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  assimilation  or  to  go  through 
the  educational  steps  necessary  for  natural- 
ization.' 

Among  other  factors,  this  phenomenon  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  economic,  social 
and  educational  advancement  of  Poles  was 
much  slower  than  that  of  the  Jews,  the  Irish 
and  the  Italians.  The  realization  that  they 
have  been  outpaced  by  other  Immigrant 
groups  has  created  another  dilemma  for 
American  Poles — their  persistent,  although 
now  gradually  disappearing,  sense  of  inferior- 
ity which  has  grown  in  direct  proportion  with 
the  appearance  of  the  periodic  epidemics  of 
the  senseless,  unjust  and  heartless  "Polish 
jokes." 

It  is  virtually  Impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
severity  of  the  cultural  shock  suffered  by  the 
mass  of  Polish  peasant  immigrants.  They 
came  to  this  country,  not  from  the  advanced 
regions  of  Poland,  around  Warsaw.  Pozan  and 
Lodz,  but  from  the  least  advanced  regions — 
the  highlands  in  southern  and  eastern  Po- 
land. They  came  from  Isolated  primitive  vil- 
lages where  they  had  no  interest  and  no  part 
in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  and 
no  voice  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  region 
and  of  the  nation.  Politics  was  the  exclusive 
domain  of  the  aristocratic  landlords  and  of 
the  country  gentry.  If  they  voted,  they  did 
so  as  the  local  priest  or  government  official 
told  them  to  vote.  Even  the  rudiments  of  the 
democratic  process  were  unknown  to  them. 
The  Irish  Immigrants  spoke  English  and 
had  considerable  familiarity  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  mores  and  institutions,  while  Poles 
were  largely  Illiterate  in  their  own  language. 
Jewish  immigrants  were  overwhelmingly 
literate  and  were  becoming  "Americanized" 
dally  by  the  Yiddish  newspapers  which  de- 
voted many  pages  to  instructing  them  how  to 
survive  and  to  prosper  in  the  new  land.  In 
addition,  the  Jewish  Immigration,  especially 
that  which  came  from  Russia  and.  Poland, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  large  nrave  of 
Italian  Immigrants,  contained  a  pool  of  po- 
tential leaders  and  spokesmen.  Poles  had 
few  of  these  advantages. 

generation  cabrtovek 
The  children  of  the  Polish  Immigrants 
suffered  in  the  public  schools  the  usual 
tribulations  of  the  other  immigrant  students, 
but  they  bad  to  cope  with  another  handi- 
cap— their  unpronounceable  names.  Anglo- 


>  Professor  Reverend  M.  J.  MadaJ  suggests 
that  this  widely  shared  Intention  of  an 
eventual  return  may  provide  at  least  a  par- 
tial explanation  for  the  slow  process  of  as- 
similation or  Americanization  of  the  Polish 
conmiunitles.  (M.  J.  MadaJ.  "The  Polish 
Community— A  Ghetto?"  Polish  American 
Studies,  July-December,  1968,  p.  69.) 
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Saxon  and  Irish  teachers  resented  the  effort 
it  took  to  pronounce  these  names  correctly 
and  often  suggested  to  a  Stanklewlcz  or 
Wroblewskl  to  tell  his  parents  to  change  his 
name  to  "Stanley"  or  to  "Warren."  Polish 
children  soon  perceived,  directly  or  by  re- 
peated Innuendo,  that  to  get  along  in  school 
you  had  to  forget  or  to  hide  your  Polish  Uea 
and  Identity.  When  they  told  their  Polish 
parents,  who  had  struggled  In  occupied  Po- 
land to  preserve  their  Polish  identity,  of  their 
reluctance  to  speak  Polish  and  of  their  desire 
to  shorten  their  names,  the  reaction  was 
often  harsh  and  unyielding.  No  wonder  then, 
that  among  many  second  generation  Poles 
there  developed  a  growing  feeling  of  Inferior- 
ity. They  suffered  from  the  hostility  of  their 
teachers  to  their  cultural  heritage  and  they 
were  ashiimed  of  their  poor  and  illiterate 
parents  who.  as  they  soon  discovered,  did  not 
even  speak  a  "good"  or  literate  Polish. 

The  generation  gap  was  real  and  it  was 
painful,  and  It  hod  its  effects  on  the  psyche 
and  the  state  of  mind  of  the  American  Pole. 
The  effects  are  sllU  evident  today.  Professor 
Eugene  Kusielewicz.  president  of  the  Kc^ci- 
uszke  Foundation,  maintains  that  even  the 
third  generation  of  Poles  "suffers  from  the 
same  feeling  of  Inferiority  that  is  character- 
istic of  the  rest  of  Polonla."  This  feeling  of 
Inferiority,  he  believes,  is  reinforced  by  the 
largely  negative  Image  that  Poles  present  to 
the  rest  of  Americans. 

Many  Polish  leaders  dispute  the  views  of 
Kusielewicz  and  cite  evidence  which  indi- 
cates that  many  second  and  third  generation 
Poles  are  Interested  in  and  are  proud  of  the 
Polish  Identity  and  culture.  The  truth  prob- 
ably is  that  some  young  Polish-Americans 
are  ashamed  of  their  ethnic  origin  and  others 
are  proud  of  being  Polish.  whUe  the  attitude 
of  the  vast  majority  fluctuates  somewhere  in 
between  these  two  extremes.  There  la  no 
question,  however,  that  many  young  Ameri- 
can families  of  Polish  origin,  well  established 
economically  and  sure  of  their  place  In  the 
American  society,  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  greater  acceptance  of  ethnicity  and  are 
much  more  comfortable  with  their  ethnic 
identity  and  aflUlation. 

A   POLISH   president? 

The  question  of  image  that  they  present  to 
the  rest  of  the  Americans  Is  one  of  the  major 
dilemmas  for  the  Polish -American  oommu- 
nity.  When  Senator  Edmund  Muskle  was 
running  for  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination,  I  asked  Aloyslus  Mazewskl, 
president  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance,  a 
300,000- member  orgautzatton.  whether  he.  a 
well-known  Republican  leader,  and  the  Al- 
liance, which  Includes  many  Republicans, 
would  endorse  Muskie  were  he  to  get  the 
nomination.  Without  hesitation  Mazewskl 
said:  "Yes,  w^e  will,  because  our  most  Im- 
portant concern  Is  the  image  of  Polonla  and 
what  better  way  Is  there  to  Improve  this 
Image  than  by  having  a  Polish -American  in 
the  White  House." 

The  defense  of  the  Image  of  American 
Poles  Is  the  major  preoccupation  of  the 
Polish -American  Congress.  The  Congress  is 
an  umbrella  organization  of  over  forty  Pol- 
ish fraternities,  clubs  and  associations.  It 
was  organized  in  May.  1944,  to  help  In  the 
establishment  of  a  free  and  Indepejident  Po- 
land at  the  concltislon  of  World  War  n,  but 
now  the  Congress  devotes  a  great  deal  of  its 
efforts  to  the  strengthening  of  the  political 
positions  and  influence  of  American  Poles 
and  to  the  defense  of  the  public  standing  of 
Polonla  m  the  United  States. 

The  image  problem  lies  heavy  on  the  hearts 
of  the  Polish  community,  and  it  ought  to  He 
as  heavy  on  the  conscience  of  the  American 
people.  For  some  reason,  the  dominant  Amer- 
ican society  has  chosen  to  brand  the  Ameri- 
can Poles  as  slow-witted,  and  television 
shows  and  night  club  comedians  delight  in 
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telling  jokes,  the  butt  of  which  Li  the  stupid 
Pole  who  has  difficulty  In  grasping  a  simple 
situation  and  who  is  easUy  outwitted.  Such 
an  Image  would  be  hard  to  bear  for  any 
group,  but  for  American  Poles,  the  descend- 
ant,'; of  a  people  which  prides  Itself  as  having 
been  the  defenders  of  Christianity  in  Europe, 
which  has  produced  writers  like  Sienkiewicz. 
Reymout  (both  Kobel  Prize  winners),  Mlc- 
kiewlca,  Slowackl  and  Conrad,  and  sclenttets 
like  Copernicus  and  Era  Sklodowska  Curie. 
the  painter  Jan  Matejko.  and  composers  liica 
Chopin  and  Paderewski.  the  burden  is  al- 
most unbearable. 

Nicholas  von  Hoffman  wrote  In  his  column 
in  the  Washington  Post  that  "Poles  have  yet 
to  make  It  as  a  respected  group  of  people 
with  feelings.  ...  No  other  group  In  Amer- 
ica has  to  put  up  with  this  sort  of  thing. 
Sure,  there  still  are  anti-Negro  and  anti- 
Semitic  Jokes  going  the  rounds,  and  ami- 
other  people  Jokes  also,  but  nothing  like  the 
Polish  Jokes.  Just  about  anybody  who  Isnt 
Polish  or  at  least  Slavic  thinks  nothing  of 
cr&cklag  one  of  these  belittling,  Invariably 
unfunny,  cruel  jokes." 

In  recent  years.  American  Poles  have 
launched  a  long  overdue  counter-offensive. 
They  have  branded  their  Image  false  and  the 
"Poltah  Jcdces"  as  an  unworthy  and  an  un- 
American  abomination. 

The  Polish-American  Ck>ngre53  has  estab- 
lished a  special  committee  on  education  and 
cultural  affairs,  which  has  demanded  from 
the  communication  media  the  elimination  of 
■■Polish  Jokes"  and  asked  them  to  present  the 
contributions  and  the  poeitive  Ui'e-styles  of 
the  Polish  community  In  America.  So  far. 
this  campaign  has  been  oiUy  partly  success- 
ful. 

American  Poles  have  only  recently  In- 
creased their  efforts  to  support  Polish  cul- 
tural activities.  There  are  two  colleges,  sup- 
ported by  Polish -Americans,  where  the  Polish 
language  and  literature  are  taught  exten- 
sively. But  this  effort  is  far  from  adequate. 
In  Polish -American  communities  through- 
out America,  art  clubs,  academic  group  dis- 
cussions, art  shows,  and  poetry  readings 
draw  large  and  eiithusiastlc  audiences. 

In  PoJand,  in  spite  of  the  restrlctior.s  ol 
the  communist  regime,  the  Pollsli  theater, 
one  of  the  best  In  Europe,  thrives.  Play- 
WTlghts  like  Stanlslaw  Witkiewtcz.  Tadeusz 
Rosewlcz  and  Slawomir  Mrozek  have  had 
their  plays  produced  In  Prance.  Switzerland 
and  England.  Polish  movie  making  is  con- 
sidered the  most  avant-garde  In  the  world, 
and  Hollywood  has  lured  many  Polish  film 
directors  and  writers  to  work  in  America. 
The  ancient  Jagiellonian  University  In 
Crakow  and  Warsaw  University  rank  among 
the  finest  in  Europe,  and  on  their  faculties 
there  are  many  world  renowned  scholars. 

The  record  of  the  several  generations  of 
Poles  In  America  provides  no  Justification  for 
the  defamation  and  the  mental  anguish  im- 
posed on  this  group.  But  there  Is  a  grow- 
Ig  spirit  of  self-con&dence  and  pride  in  their 
cultural  heritage  among  Americans  of  Polish 
descent. 


REPORT    OF    THE    FEDERAL    RAIL- 
ROAD ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or  CONNECTICDT 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1974 
Mr.    McKIIWEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    last 
month,  when  the  House  con.'ildered  the 
Federal  Ralh-oad  Safety  Act  authoriza- 
tion, I  brought  to  the  attention  of  my 
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colleagues  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  had  held  rau  safety 
hearings  on  the  Connecticut-New  York 
commuter  lines  last  July  28,  1973.  and 
that  a  year  later  we  were  still  awaiting 
the  report  of  the  PRA  investigation. 

Last  week  the  FRA  issued  its  report 
and  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  my  thoughts 
on  the  flrst  such  report  ever  issued  by 
the  FRA. 

Certainly  this  long-awaited  Federal 
Raih'oad  Administration  report  on  safety 
conditions  of  the  Connecticut-New  York 
commuter  lines  is  not  the  blast  at  the 
Penn  Central  that  many  of  my  commuter 
constituents  desired  and  anticipated. 
However.  I  cannot  help  but  think  had 
the  report  been  issued  earher.  before  the 
Penn  Central  corrected  many  of  the  in- 
adequacies which  the  FRA  conceded  had 
led  to  justified  complaints,  we  would  have 
a  much  more  forceful  report.  As  it  is, 
perhaps  prompted  by  the  FRA  investi- 
gation, the  Penn  Central  has  corrected 
.some  of  the  conditions  complained  about, 
has  programed  other  Improvements  for 
the  near  future,  and  has  made  commit- 
ments to  the  PRA  to  publicize  certain 
aspects  of  train  procedure. 

For  example,  in  my  testimony  at  the 
FRA  hearing  in  Wlilte  Plains.  NY.,  last 
July.  I  referred  to  the  "deferred  mainte- 
nance" practices  of  the  Penn  Central. 
The  FRA  report  states  theh-  Investigation 
revealed  no  such  practices  per  se  but  it 
did  disclose  maintenance  problems  at 
Brewster — Putnam  Junction — car  shop. 
Hence,  on  June  1  the  maintenance  and 
repair  work  done  at  Brewster  stop  was 
assumed  by  the  Madison  Avenue  car 
shop. 

Duimg  the  FRA  hearings.  I  raised  the 
Ls-sue  that  train  crews  and  tower  oiiera- 
tois  are  improperly  trained.  Again.  I  do 
not  know  If  it  was  the  result  of  the  in- 
vestigation or  what,  but  the  PRA  report 
states  that  such  an  allegation  may  have 
been  waiTanted  with  respect  to  condi- 
tions wliich  existed  up  to  a  relatively 
short  time  ago.  but  are  not  warranted 
now.  Why  are  they  not  warranted  now? 
Because  the  Penn  Central  "recently" 
improved  its  training  programs.  How  re- 
cent is  "recently?"  Are  these  training 
programs  the  result  of  the  hearings  and 
subsequent  investigation? 

Again,  in  my  testimony  I  complained 
that  pa-ssengers  and  some  trainmen  do 
not  know  the  location  of  Are  extinguish- 
ers on  the  cosmopolitan  and  metropolitan 
cais.  We  now  have  assurances  in  the  FRA 
report  that  the  trainmen  have  now  been 
made  aware,  in  training  classes,  of  loca- 
tions of  fire  extinguishers  and  emergency 
tools  on  the  new  cars  and  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral has  agreed  to  post  adequate  signs 
marking  the  location  of  flre  extinguishers 
for  the  information  of  passengers.  When 
did  the  Penn  Central  agree  to  this  sim- 
ple request  to  post  signs  designating  the 
location  of  fire  extinguishers?  Was  it 
again  "recently"  and,  if  so.  is  that  the 
reason  these  signs  have  not  yet  been 
posted?  When  can  we  expect  the  signs  to 
be  posted? 

Hence,  In  many  respects  the  PRA  re- 
port is  anticllmactlc.  The  report  has  been 
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i.ssued  after  the  Penn  Central  has  agieed 
to  certain  remedies  or  has  instituted 
remedies  for  the  allegations  and  com- 
plaints made  at  the  PRA  hearings  and 
in  this  sense  I  find  the  report  very  ac- 
commodating to  the  railroad. 

I  will  not  say  the  report  is  a  while- 
wash,  although  to  read  the  two  pages  of 
conclusions  one  could  easily  anive  at  this 
■■sentiment.  But  again  it  is  anticllmactlc 
m  that  since  the  report  was  issued  a  year 
after  the  hearing  the  time  span  allowed 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral to  take  action  on  the  complaints  and 
improve  operations  and  correct  deficien- 
cies. Perhaps  we  should  be  grateful  to  the 
PRA  that  these  Improvements  have  been 
accomplished  and  that  we  have  assur- 
ances that  further  improvements  are 
programed. 

Howerer,  there  is  no  reassurance  any- 
where In  the  report  that  followup  will  be 
fortlicoming.  I  have  «Titten  to  Mr.  John 
Ingram.  Administrator  of  the  Ftdeial 
Railroad  Administration,  with  respect  to 
this  matter.  What  a.ssurances  do  we  have 
that  the  tiainlng  programs  will  con- 
tmue?  Will  the  PRA  spotcheck  the  Penn 
Central  commitments  to  Impioved  pro- 
cedure and  opeiatlon?  Will  the  FRA  is- 
sue fwiiodic  reports  on  Penn  Central 
sen'ice? 

While  most  of  the  allegations  I  raised 
in  my  testimony  last  year  have  been  an- 
swered by  the  FRA.  one  issue  was  not 
mentioned,  that  being  whether  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  that  have  occurred  have 
been  reported  and.  If  reported,  if  the 
correct  cause  of  the  accident  had  been 
filed.  I  raised  this  issue,  because  several 
railroad  employees  had  advised  me  that 
a  number  of  derailments — or  their  true 
cause— are  hidden  from  the  press,  the 
public  and  the  PRA.  I  was  disappointed 
that  the  PRA  did  not  address  this  com- 
plaint and  I  have  asked  Mr.  Ingram  for 
information  as  to  what  action  his  stall 
took  on  this  allegation.  In  this  respect. 
it  .seems  to  me  essential  that  the  rank 
and  file  railroad  employees  be  Interviewed 
to  determine  if  there  is  any  justification 
lor  this  allegation. 

That  I  consider  it  necessary  to  inter- 
view the  i-ank  and  file  railroad  employees 
raises  another  aspect  of  the  PRA  i-eport 
which  disturbs  me.  The  FRA  investi- 
qated  two  parts  of  my  testimony  relating 
to  rail  employees — possible  violations  of 
the  Hours  of  Service  Act  and  the  com- 
plaint that  Penn  Central  oiEcials  are 
forcing  employees  to  work  under  unsafe 
conditions,  particularly  with  respect  to 
equipment  that  is  tinsafe — and  con- 
cluded that  interviews  with  "appropriate 
local  union  officials"  all  indicate  there  is 
nothing  to  substantiate  these  allegations. 
I  do  not  mean  to  impugn  our  union  ofB- 
ciaLs,  but  I  regret  that  the  FRA  did  not 
conduct  interviews  with  the  miion  rank 
and  file.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  investi- 
gation, whatever  its  kind,  is  complete  un- 
less the  cres-men  who  operate  the  trains, 
the  rank  and  fUe,  are  queried  about  ex- 
isting conditions.  I  have  also  written  Mr 
Ingram  in  this  regard. 

In  my  statement  before  the  FRA  hear- 
ing examiner  last  July,  I  called  for  a  de- 
finitive statement  on  exiting  from  the 
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new  cars.  Certainly  the  FRA  statement 
is  far  from  definitive  on  this  point.  The 
FRA  "inclines  to  the  opinion"  that  the 
Penn  Central  Is  correct  is  not  publicizing 
the  location  of  door-opening  levers:  that 
for  the  convenience  and  safety  of  pas- 
sengers, they  best  not  know  the  location 
of  these  levers  lest  they  be  used  during 
nonemergency  situations  and  run  the 
risk  of  injury  or  death  by  contact  with 
the  electrified  third  rail  or  being  struck 
by  a  passing  train.  The  FRA  concludes 
there  is  less  likelihood  of  injury  to  pas- 
sengers if  they  evacuate  under  proper 
controls.  I  had  stated  in  my  testimony 
that  the  Penn  Central  had  a  point  in 
their  contention  but,  like  my  commuter 
constituents,  I  wanted  from  the  FRA  a 
"definitive  statement"  on  the  issue  of 
exiting.  To  "include"  to  an  opinion  is 
not  the  definitive  statement  we  were 
looking  for  and  I  doubt  if  tills  report  will 
lay  to  rest  the  concern  of  my  commuter 
constituents  on  the  question  of  egress 
from  the  new  cars. 

Moreover,  in  a  sense  theU-  fears  may  be 
heightened  by  the  reading  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  report  dealing  with  the  flam- 
mabllity  of  car  interiors.  While  the  FRA 
tests  concluded  that  the  materials  are  not 
highly  flammable  as  alleged  but  are 
"quite  flre  resistant"  and  are  considered 
to  be  among  the  "best  state-of-the-art 
maleiials  currently  available  for  appli- 
cation in  public  transportation  vehicles." 
the  report  goes  on  to  note  that  should 
the  plastic  materials  used  hi  the  cars 
catch  flre,  they  may  biu-n  with  sufBcient 
intensity  to  produce  toxic  gases  as  al- 
leged, but  that  such  gases  would  require 
exposure  of  at  least  10  minutes  to  produce 
harmful  effects.  I  quote  from  the  FRA 
report: 

Within  tliat  time  frame  pass«ngers  should 
have  ample  opportunity  under  PC  emergency 
procedures  to  evacuate  the  train. 

I  do  not  believe  this  10-minute  time 
frame  will  be  of  comfort  to  commuters 
who  have  grave  reservations  about  the 
exiting  procedure  of  the  new  cars.  Rather 
than  alleviate  commuter  fears.  I  think 
the  PRA  report  in  this  respect,  by  not 
being  conclusive  and  definitive,  simply 
adds  to  the  argument  of  those  who  want 
the  location  of  the  door-opening  levers 
publicized. 

We  have  the  assurance  from  the  PRA 
that  that  agency  is  researching  develop- 
ment of  minimum  standards  to  be  in- 
cluded in  Its  forthcoming  passenger  car 
safety  regulations,  and  that  the  FRA  Is 
researching  matters  related  to  fireproof- 
ing  of  interiojs.  But  this  is  little  comfort 
to  commuters  who  are  presently  riding 
the  cosmopolitans  and  who  know  that 
more  of  the  same  cars  are  on  order. 

The  Penn  Central  has  agreed  to  pro- 
vide commuters  with  adequate  informa- 
tion concerning  procedure  they  should 
follow  in  emergency  situations.  We  all 
await  this  "adequate  information"  and 
hope  it  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  very 
near  future. 

We  have  the  FRA  report;  we  now  know 
of  Improvements  the  Penn  Central  has 
made  in  Its  operating  and  maintenance 
procedures:  we  now  know  what  Is  In  the 
Planning  stages  and  what  is  expected  to 
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be  completed  this  year  and  in  the  near 
future.  But  the  FRA  must  not  simply  sit 
back,  now  that  their  Investigation  has 
been  completed,  and  simply  trust  that  the 
Penn  Central  will  live  up  to  its  promises 
and  continue  its  improvements.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Rail 
Safety  Act,  the  PRA  must  continue  to 
spot  check  the  Penn  Central.  Issue  pe- 
riodic reports  on  the  railroad's  sen'ice, 
and  insure  that  the  Peim  Central  im- 
provement program  continues  unabated. 


EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTDNITIES 
THE  VOLUNTEER  FORCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1974 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  strongest  factors  in 
promoting  enlistments  in  the  all-volun- 
teer force  Is  the  opportunity  for  edu- 
cational advancement.  In  a  recent  col- 
umn in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  John 
Chamberlain  described  the  outstanding 
program  originally  Initiated  by  the  9th 
Infantry  Division  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Mr.  Chamberlain  also  has  some 
perceptive  observations  concerning  con- 
scription in  American  society.  I  Insert 
this  item  in  the  Record  and  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  July  20.  1974| 
Volunteer  Abmy  Gaining  Its  Stsioe 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 
When  President  NlKon  made  his  still  un- 
appreciated gift  to  Young  America  by  ending 
the  draft,  the  cynics  came  out  of  the  wood- 
work in  full  force.  A  volunteer  army,  they 
said,  would  never  do.  It  would  lure  only 
the  dregs:  It  would  use  up  money  that  might 
better  be  spent  on  advanced  weapons;  it 
wouldn't  represent  a  democratic  cross-eec- 
tion  of  the  nation;  it  would  be  30  per  cent 
black,  etc.,  etc. 

Por  a  couple  of  months,  when  enlistments 
dropped  by  30  per  cent.  It  looked  as  tho  the 
cynics  were  going  to  be  right.  But  on  the 
flrst  anniversary  of  the  draft's  demise,  the 
voluntary  Army  is  already  a  resounding  suc- 
cess. On  July  1.  Secretary  of  the  Army  How- 
ard CaUaway  made  the  point  etatisttcally : 
The  Army  ended  the  fiscal  year  in  exceas  of 
Its  authorized  strength  of  731.600.  There  had 
been  enlistments  of  some  200,000  volunteers, 
and  a  high  reenlistment  of  some  58.000  men 
and  women. 

An  apparent  paradox  is  involved  here.  All 
the  polls  tell  us  that  patriotism  is  at  a  low 
ebb,  particularly  among  the  young.  I  myself 
doubt  the  ability  of  a  pollster  to  get  a  true 
answer  to  questions  about  being  motivated 
by  patriotism— people  feel  Ebeepish  about 
boasting  of  their  love  of  countrj-  just  as  they 
feel  sheepish  about  admitting  their  own 
virtue. 

Leaving  that  matter  aside,  however,  the 
U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  astute  Maj.  Gen. 
Wmiam  B.  Pulton,  has  discovered  that  an 
inversion  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  principle  is  Just 
the  thing  to  build  up  a  voluutarv  Army. 
Under  R.  o.  T.  C,  a  college  student  devotes 
most  of  his  time  to  ordinary  cWUlan  sub- 
jects, with  his  miliUry  training  coming  after 
math  and  chemistry  and  language  require- 
ments have  been  satisfied.  The  Armv  now 
worlts  It  the  other  way  round. 
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In  running  the  Ninth  Infantry  Division  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  Gen.  Pulton  bad  con- 
ducted something  called  "Old  Reliable  Uni- 
versity"—he  had  worked  with  local  colleges, 
vocational  schools  and  high  schools  to  enable 
his  "old  reliables"  to  get  diplomas  they  had 
missed  in  civilian  life.  The  principle,  elab- 
orated as  the  Educational  Service  Plan,  Is 
now  luring  high  school  graduates  Into  the 
voluntary  Army;  almost  70  per  cent  of  the 
June  1974  enllstmenu  were  high  school 
graduates  or  the  equivalent. 

A  recruit  is  now  able  to  spend  »ome  20  per 
cent  of  his  training  time  on  the  ordinary 
clvutans  subjectc  he  might  have  elected  if  he 
had  gone  to  college.  He  can  enroll  in  a  local 
community  college  or  a  vocational  school 
and.  in  three  years  of  military  service,  get  up 
to  two  years  of  credit  toward  an  ordinary 
bachelor's  degree. 

This  brings  college  training  within  the 
reach  of  hundreds  who  could  not  afford  it, 
otherwise.  It  does  not  lead  to  any  skimping 
In  military  preparedness;  the  improve- 
ment in  morale  and  motivation  means  that 
the  80  per  cent  of  time  spent  on  military 
training  is  more  intensively  utilized. 
_,  The  opportunity  for  continuing  an  educa- 
tion has  brought  highly  motivated  people 
Into  the  Army.  And  the  motivation  extends 
to  the  blacks  and  other  minorities,  who  now 
constitute  some  21  per  cent  of  the  active 
Army,  not  an  overbearing  "ethnic"  burden. 

The  skeptics  are  stUl  at  it.  however—they 
show  it  when  they  ask  such  questions  (quot- 
ing from  the  Washington  Post)  as  "How 
well  will  an  army  of  well-paid  enlistees  re- 
cruited in  'peacetime'  perform  in  combat?" 
There  can  be  no  definitive  answer  to  such  a 
question  short  of  war.  but  when  Niion  called 
for  his  Middle  East  alert  last  fall,  a  tele- 
phoned notification  at  12:15  a.m.  brought  an 
eager  100  per  cent  response  of  "Yes  sir,  where 
are  we  going?" 

A  voluntary  Army  does  not  make  semantic 
mock  of  the  I3th  Amendment,  which  pro- 
hibits "Involuntary  servitude."  The  young, 
who  make  a  fetish  of  Integrity,  appreciate 
that — and  they  are  making  the  voluntary 
Army  their  own. 


KNOCKING  OUT  NO-KNOCK 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF   MASSACUCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1974 
Mr.    DRINAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    am 
happy  to  attach  another  editorial  recom- 
mending the  repeal  of  the  "no  knock" 
legislation.  This  editorial  Is  from   the 
Worcester.   Mass.,   Telegram,   a  distin- 
guished  dally  newspaper  with  a   very 
highly  regarded  tradition  of  competence 
and  excellence  in  its  editorial  positions. 
I  have  the  hope  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  follow  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  editorial  and  follow 
the  Senate  in  repealing  the  'no  knock" 
provisions  of  Federal  criminal  law. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Knocking  Got  No-Knock 
In  1970.  Congress  granted  -no-linoclf  au- 
thority to  District  of  Columbia  policemen, 
allowing  them  to  enter  dweuings.  with  a 
special  warrant,  without  knocltlng  and  iden- 
tifying themscires.  Later  that  year,  aa  part 
of  the  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Act.  the  same 
right  was  extended  to  federal  narcotics 
agents  across  the  country. 

The  legislation  was  intended  to  give  addi- 
tional Impetus  to  law  enforcement  in  an  era 
of  slty.rocketlng  crime.  It  Immght  the  ele- 
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menc  of  surprise  Into  Ui«  arrest  process  by 
giving  suspects  no  chance  to  escape  or  de- 
stroy eridence. 

At  the  time  tbe  proposal  was  debated.  Its 
opponenis  ar^ed  that  Americans  should  be 
Mc\ire  In  their  homes  and  that  no-knock 
would  open  the  door  to  abuses.  An  amend- 
ment by  Sen.  Sam  Er\*in  to  delete  the  provi- 
sion from  the  anti-drug  act  was  defeated  by 
the  Senate. 

Pour  years  have  passed  since,  and  the  Im- 
pact of  no-knock  has  proven  questionable 
at  best.  While  some  police  authorities  argue 
that  the  surprise  entry  helped  arrest  and 
conviction,  the  police  chief  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  said  his  department  could  live 
without  no-knock.  And  the  lawyer  for  the 
district  police  stated  that  no-knock  Investi- 
gation increased  the  possibilities  of  injury 
both  for  law  enforcement  officers  and  occu- 
pants of  homes  entered. 

Moreover,  several  unfortunate  incidents 
have  occured  where  teams  of  narcotics 
agents  descended  upon  private  homes  by 
mistake,  ransacked  apartments  and  mis- 
treated Innocent  people.  The  Gigotto  case  in 
ColUnsvme,  lU.  was  one  outstanding  ex- 
ample. 

Because  the  risk  to  individual  rights  seems 
to  outweight  the  potential  benefit  law  en- 
forcement may  gain  from  no-knock,  the  Sen- 
ate re\-crsed  Itself  on  the  Issue  the  other  day, 
voting  63  to  31  to  end  it.  If  we  stiu  accept 
that  old  American  Idiom  that  "a  man's  home 
Is  bis  castle."  the  Bouse  should  do  likewise. 


NUCLEAR  FUEL  COULD  BECOME  IN 
SHORT  SUPPLY 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23,  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  forth 
below  is  my  statement  on  the  effect  pos- 
sible on  nuclear  fuel  supply  from  a  fail- 
ure to  instaU  adequate  nuclear  fuel  re- 
processing facilities,  wliich  circumstance 
could  materialize. 

The  material  follows: 

HnSMFR      S^YS      PtTTL     REPROCESSING      PaILUBC 

Wnx  Boost  Dsicand  foh  Enkichment  by 

22  PEicEKT  AM»  PECO  DT  40  PEaCCWT — SEES 

Need  To   Reacttvate   Pl-sex   FACiLrrT 

A  serious  new  instability  In  the  nuclear 
fuel  supply  picture  Is  beiof;  InUoduced  by 
tbe  pro^>ectlve  dearth  of  fuel  reprocessing 
faciliUes.  It  may  further  complicate  tbe 
transitioQ  of  its  enrichment  phase  from 
public  to  private  hands.  I  have  asked  the 
AEC  to  provide  testimony  regarding  the 
problem  during  the  final  stages  of  Phase  III 
hearings  on  the  Future  Structure  of  the 
t7rantum  Enrichment  IndUBtry. 

If  GEs  Midwest  Fuel  Recovery  plant  at 
Morris,  Illinois,  is  ever  redesigned  and  com- 
pleted. It  will  still  be  several  years  late  In 
coming  on  line.  The  Nuclear  Fuel  Services 
Co,  reprocessing  plant  In  New  York  and  the 
Ained  Chemical  Gulf  General  Atomic  plant 
at  Barrwell.  South  Carolina,  will  be  some- 
what modest  in  size  and  may.  themselves. 
conu  late  on  line.  Exxon  has  nebulous  plana 
for  a  reprocessing  plant  in  Tennessee  which 
may  or  may  not  materialize.  In  any  case, 
these  and  future  reprocessing  schemes,  pub- 
lic or  private,  buck  up  against  massive  en- 
vironmental clearance  problems. 

IfDder  the  circumstances  there  now  ap- 
pears little  alternative  but  for  AEC  to  re- 
open its  Purex  faculty  at  Hanford.  I  have 
asked  that  A£C  famish  cost  and  time  on 
line  estimates  concerning  Purex.  I  want  to 
furnish  them  to  the  Administration  in  ampto 
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time  for  Inclusion  In  Its  FY  1976  budget  and 
earlier  supplementals. 

Purex  will  require  widespread  alterations 
in  order  to  process  civilian  fuel  elements  and 
meet  env  ironmeatal  standards.  Reopening 
will  be  very  expensive. 

The  difficulties  of  installing  adequate  re- 
processing facilities  and  the  need  which 
seems  to  loom  to  Inject  the  government  Into 
the  picture  calls  for  several  high  level  policy 
decisions.  The  most  fundamental  of  these 
decisions  is  whether  or  not  to  lump  reproc- 
essing In  with  vastc  disposal  as  a  government 
function  for  the  foreseeable  future.  If  this 
appears  desirable  then  both  activities  should 
be  imder  some  responsible,  permanent  sub- 
unit  of  the  federal  government  which  will 
survive  reorganizations  such  as  those  con- 
templated by  the  ERDA  legislation.  Doing  so 
could  obviate  some  of  the  fears  now  being 
expressed  over  po&stble  surreptitious  diver- 
sion of  Plutonium  from  peaceful  channels 
during  the  civUian  fuel  reprocessing.  I  do 
not.  myself,  regard  this  as  a  problem  which 
cannot  be  handled  quite  adequately  by  IAEA 
and  domestic  safeguards.  However,  there  is 
much  confusion  over  it  amongst  the  lay 
public. 

The  far  more  serious  problems  stemming 
from  Inability  to  reprocess  spent  fuel  are 
three  in  number; 

( 1 1  The  safe  and  secure  storage  for  an 
Indefinate  period  of  spent  elements  for 
which  space  is  now  growing  tight.  Consider- 
able Investment  wUl  become  mandatory  to 
provide  new  storage  and  how  it  Is  to  be 
financed  will  be  troublesome. 

(2)  Even  should  plutonlum  recycle  pass 
the  AEC's  licensing  hurdle  and  offer  the 
tantalizing  prospect  of  reducing  the  demand 
for  enriched  uranium  by  lO^i  or  so.  this 
altemsUve  will  not  practically  be  available 
so  long  as  plutonlum  for  recycling  remains 
locked  up  in  unreprocessed  fuel  clement'!. 
and 

(3)  Evert  more  slgnincant  amounts  of 
nuclear  ftiel  In  the  form  of  unbumed  tJ-235 
would  remain  locked  up  In  the  same 
unreprocessed  elemente.  Utilities  have  de- 
pended upon  the  availability  of  this  enriched 
uranium  for  recycling  back  Into  their  reactors 
as  soon  as  possible.  More  than  90ri  of  the 
0-235  fabricated  into  a  new  fuel  element 
still  remains  in  a  spent  fuel  element.  Only 
a  fraction  of  it  is  burned.  Tlie  unavailability 
of  such  enormous  stocks  of  U-235  as  those 
which  could  be  frozen  In  unreproccssable 
spent  fuel  would  place  large  new  require- 
ments for  unforeseen  enrtchmg  capacity  and 
feed  materials. 

I  have  only  gross  and  preliminary  estl- 
mntes  of  what  these  unanticipated  require- 
ments for  separative  work  and  feed  material 
might  be  in  the  1980's  should  reprocessing 
capacity  prove  to  be  in  negative  supply. 
Variables  such  as  each  Individual  utility's 
estimates  regardmg  both  plutonlum  and  en- 
riched uranium  recycle  are  Just  not  available 
at  this  time.  It  Is  hoped  that  AEC's  testi- 
mony win  bear  on  these  matters. 

Meanwhile,  my  tentative  estimate  Ls  that 
the  absence  of  reprocessing  capacity  in  this 
time  frame  could  mean  something  like  a  28'"(. 
Increase  in  demand  for  separative  work  and 
possibly  a  50";.  Increase  in  demand  for  feed 
per  year.  The  relationship  between  the  two 
«de.nands  Is  not  linear  because  tu-anium 
reclauned  from  spent  fuel  rods  Is  already 
substantially  enriched  and  only  some 
topping  is  needed  to  bring  it  back  up  to  Its 
desired  U-235  content. 

The  prospect  of  such  unanticipated 
demands  as  these  would,  of  course,  throw  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  raw  and  feed  materials 
industries.  It  would  require  almost  Imme- 
diate action  and  government  financing  to 
build  up  and  sustain  a  preproductlon  stock- 
pile adequate  to  satisfy  the  extra  burdens 
during  much  of  the  decade  of  the  1980's.  It 
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would  require  a  massive  Infusion  of  capital 
Into  the  mining  and  milling  industries  to 
make  a^'ailable  tlie  necessary  additional  feed 
material. 


"THE  SPIRIT  OF  '76" 


HON.  SAMUEL  H.  YOUNG 

OP    ILLtNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  niinoU,  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently,  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  need  for  greater  participa- 
tion in  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  my  efforts  to  obtain 
increased  citizen  awareness  of  this 
event.  I  have  sponsored  an  essay  contest 
for  high  school  students  on  the  "Spirit 
of  '76." 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  read  one 
of  the  two  winning  essays  written  by 
Shall  D.  Olenick.  819  Prairie  Lawn 
GlenWew.  HI.,  a  sophomore  at  Glenbrook 
South  High  School.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  find  it  reassuring  that  we 
have  such  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
views  so  well  expressed  by  the  youth  of 
this  country. 

The  essay  follows: 

The  SPiarr  op  '76 

"We  the  people,  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  tJulou.  establish 
Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare  and  secure  the  blessings  of  llJjerty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America."  So  reads  the  preamble 
to  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  it  is 
these  words  that  define  the  continual  search 
that  not  only  constitutes  our  goal  In  the 
next  25  years,  but  for  th«  rest  of  our  existence 
as  a  nation. 

".  .  .  In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union  .  .  . "  This  realistic  observation  mirrors 
not  only  our  forefathers'  hopes,  but  their 
rationalizations  as  well.  The  phrase  employed 
Is  not  "to  form  a  perfect  Union,"  but  rather 
"to  form  a  more  perfect  Union."  Too  many 
Americans  tend  to  criticize  our  government 
in  terms  of  a  perfect  society;  there  has  never 
been  a  perfect  society.  Such  delusions  cft?i 
become  obsessive,  and  in  the  throes  of  this 
obsession,  we  might  miss  the  opportunity  to 
criticize  constructively,  depriving  our  govern- 
ment of  us  backbone — the  voice  of  Uie 
people. 

".  .  .  establish  justice  .  .  ."  Can  we.  the 
people,  permit  our  laws  to  be  upheld  by  an 
elite  few?  No — one  needn't  pass  the  American 
Bar  esammatlon  in  order  to  l>ecome  Involved 
In  the  many  issues  facing  out  Justice  system 
It  Is  not  only  our  right  to  become  Involved, 
it  is  our  responsibility  as  Americans.  Must 
we  be  concent  with  a  welfare  program  that 
virtually  sanctions  the  misery  and  impover- 
iehment  that  characterizes  poverty?  No,  but 
we.  the  people,  must  take  tbe  first  step.  Can 
we  let  ourselves  be  spoon-fed  political  Infor- 
mation without  once  questioning  Its  validity? 
Not  unless  we  strive  for  a  Communist 
Utopia. 

",  .  .  Insure  domestic  tranquility  .  .  ." 
Who  defines  "domesUc  tranquility?"  Is  It 
defined  by  school  officials,  who.  In  their  iso- 
lated Idealism,  decree  that  children  be  bussed 
Into  school  districts  that  don't  want  them. 
u^hool  districts  that  they  don't  want  them- 
selves? Or  perhaps  It  Is  defined  In  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  terrorist's  bomb  in  California,  a 
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bi-mb  that  decreea  with  a  deep  aud  viuUlc- 
tie  hatred.  "We.  too.  are  the  people.  .  .  ." 
Dnmestic  tranqtiUlty  Is  not  a  dream,  nor  Is  it 
the  idyllic  state  that  people  envision  It  as. 
Rt.tber.  It  15  tbe  reality  of  a  nation  of  people 
vcrking  together  to  better  the  lives  of  oth- 
cr3  airing  their  differences  and  learning  the 
;.-iItacies  of  their  prejudices. 

...  provide  for  the  common  defeusp 
"  What  constitutes  "common  defense?" 
Obviously  Viet  Nam  did  not,  and  we  voiced 
our  feelings  with  au  adamant  agony  that 
anally  led  to  our  withdrawal.  We  didn't 
leave  soon  enough?  Perhaps  next  time  we'll 
be  more  decisive,  more  adamaut  about  the 
value  of  human  lives.  Or  perhaps  there  won't 
be  a  next  time.  If  we  finally  take  stock  of 
our  position  In  the  turbulent  world  political 
scene,  then  perhaps,  we  the  people,  will  be 
able  (0  stop  another  Viet  Nam  from  derelop- 
ing. 

".  .  .  promote  the  general  welfare.  .  .  - ' 
For  all  the  government's  talk  of  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  the  greatest  detriment  to  Amer- 
ican society  is  the  apathy  that  presently  rav- 
ages it.  The  validity  of  this  statement  is 
found  in  the  many  examples  of  the  work  of 
one  Individual  In  our  society.  People  like 
Ealph  Nader  have  given  the  American  people 
a  taste  of  the  social  victories  that  can  be 
theirs  for  the  searching.  Moat  people  realize 
the  value  of  personal  well-being.  What  they 
don't  realize  Is  that  they  are  a  part  of  some- 
thing bigger — a  nation— and  that  this  na- 
tion's well-being  has  a  radical  effect  on  their 
own  well-being. 

•'.  .  .  insure  the  blesslng.'i  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity.  .  .  ."  The  only  way 
that  we,  the  people,  can  Insiu-e  the  ideals  and 
principles  on  which  our  country  was  founded 
Lb  to  take  a  long  hard  look  at  them,  and  then 
relate  them  to  our  lives.  We  mu&t  shock  the 
American  public  out  of  their  blindly  apa- 
thetic search  for  the  American  dream,  and 
make  Lhem  realize  that  ouj*  American  dream 
is  not  theirs  for  the  buying,  but  rather  theirs 
for  the  doing.  The  American  dream  is  a 
search;  but  unless  we  c^en  our  eyes  and  par- 
ticipate In  U.  the  America  wo  find  may  not 
be  tbe  America  of  our  dreams,  the  America 
that  our  forefathers  worked  so  dlUgently  to 
insure.  We  the  people,  must  lead  tlvat  search. 
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GOLD  ADVOCATES  SAY  INFLATION 
CAUSED  BY  'NEW  ECONOMICS' 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 


WHAT'S  RIGHT  ABOXTT  AMERICA 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

or   MABTUINO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  J97i 
Mis.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents,  Karen  Yolanda  Bond  of 
Hanover,  was  an  entrant  in  the  recent 
Miss  National  Teenager  Pageant  of 
Mar5'land.  Part  of  the  competition  was  a 
.ihort  essay  on  "Wliafs  Right  About 
America."  Karen's  essay  is  as  follow: 

The  American  people— past,  present,  and 
luture— that's  wUat's  right  about  America! 
In  the  post,  many  Americans  lived  and  died 
to  make  and  preserve  our  special  freedoms. 
Presently,  those  seeing  beyond  our  weak- 
nesses work  faithfully  to  preserve  such 
.■strengilis  as  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  to 
be  an  Individual,  and  freedom  to  succeed 
regardless  of  iMCkground.  Among  us  arc  peo- 
ple Inspiring  us  teeiutgers  to  make  an  even 
better  future  through  this  opportunity  to  be 
our  best  today.  These  American  people — 
past,  present,  and  futme — that's  what's  right 
about  America!  That's  why  I  am  proud  to  be 
an  American! 

I  am  proud  of  Karen  and.  even  though 
she  tells  me  she  did  not  win  the  pageant. 
I  still  think  she  Is  a  winner. 


OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETHESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
State.s  and  the  world  face  an  unprece- 
dented inflation  at  the  present  time. 
Much  of  our  discussion  at>out  inflation 
tends  to  misunderstand  its  real  cause 
and,  ii  tliat  is  tlie  case,  we  will  fail  in 
cur  attempts  to  reverse  it. 

Inflation  has  specific  causes,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  an  artificiBl  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  money  with  no 
backing  for  it.  Deflcit  spending  by  Gov- 
ernment, for  example.  Is  simply  a  form 
of  taxation  through  the  back  door.  In- 
stead of  raising  taxes  for  Government 
expenditures.  Govenm;ient  simply  prints 
more  money,  thereby  decreasing  the 
value  of  all  currency  in  the  society.  This 
is  the  situation  we  face  today. 

To  those  who  aigue  that  changes  in 
the  quantity  of  money  do  not  really  mat- 
ter. Prof.  Milton  Friedman  i-esponds 
that: 

There  Is  massive  historical  evidence  that 
they  do.  Every  economic  recession  but  one  In 
the  U.S.  in  the  past  century  has  been  pre- 
ceded by  u  decline  In  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  quantity  of  money  ....  Acceleration  of 
monetary  growth  In  1962  was  followed  by 
economic  expansion.  The  monetary  growth 
rate  was  Loo  lilgti — but  it  took  tmtll  1965  for 
its  cumulative  effects  to  produce  higher 
prices  .  .  .  monetary  expansion  .  .  .  has  pro- 
duced the  widening  signs  of  inflationary- 
pressure. 

The  unfortunate  state  of  tlie  American 
and  the  world  economy,  many  believe. 
can  be  traced  to  the  period  when  the 
dollar  ceased  to  be  backed  by  gold. 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the  July  18. 
1974,  issue  of  the  Joiu'nal  of  Commerce. 
Charles  A.  Fuller,  Jr;.  notes  that: 

The  current  rtinaway  worldwide  inflation 
and  the  breakdown  of  the  International 
monetary  system  is  a  direct  result  of  action 
taken  by  western  nations,  most  notably  the 
United  States,  in  adopting  the  "New  Eco- 
nomics" and  falling  to  tmck  their  currencies 
in  gold. 

Mr.  Fuller  points  out  that  tbe  advo- 
cates of  gold  believe  that: 

Governments  .  .  .  have  embarked  upon  a 
dangerous  worldwide  expansion  of  money 
supply  and  credit,  a  policy  which  led  Jacques 
Rueff,  a  leading  international  monetary  ex- 
pert and  former  adviser  to  the  late  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle  of  Prance,  and  who  caUed 
this  period  of  history  "The  Age  Of  Inflation." 
to  sound  his  famous  warning  "1  fear  for 
western  civUization.' 

One  way  to  check  the  power  of  gov- 
ernments, Mr.  Puller  writes,  "is  to  tie 
money  to  gold."  Economist  Ludwlg  von 
Mises.  in  his  volume.  Theory  of  Money 
and  Credit,  stated  that  governments  re- 
sist a  gold  standard  Ijecause  "it  wrests 
from  the  hands  of  'economic  tsars'  their 
most  i-edoubtable  Instrument.  It  makes 
it  impossible  for  them  to  inflate.  That  is 
why  tlie  gold  standard  is  fm'iously  at- 
tacked by  all  those  who  expect  they  will 
benefit  by  bounties  from  the  seemingly 
inexlmustiblc  government  purse." 
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I  Wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
thoughtful  article.  "Gold  Advocates  Say 
Global  Inflation  Caused  by  Move  to 
'New  Economics.'  "  by  Charles  A.  Puller. 
Jr.,  which  api)eared  in  the  Journal  oi 
Commerce  of  July  18,  1974.  and  insert 
it  into  the  Recobo  at  Uiis  time ; 

00U>       ATVOCATCS       SAY       OlABAL       iNrUltlOS 

Cav.sei>   by    Move   TO   "Nbw   Economics" 
(By  Charles  A    Puller.  Jr.i 

Ttie  riiiTent  rvinaway  worldwide  InAullon 
nnd  the  breakdown  of  tbe  intematlouui 
monetary  system  ts  a  direct  result  of  action 
taken  by  western  nations,  moAt  notably  the 
United  st«I«5.  In  adopting  the  "New  Eco- 
nomic^" and  falling  to  back  their  currencle.-^ 
in  gold 

This  ia  tiie  view  of  the  gold  advocates  who 
see  the  adoption  of  monetarist  and  KeTneslait 
economic  theories  an  leading  the  western 
world  to  ultimate  economic  and  political 
disaster 

rCAES    EXPKCSSEO 

Governments,  the  gold  advocates  poin1.> 
out.  have  embarked  upon  a  dangerous  world- 
wide expansion  of  money  supply  and  credit 
a  policy  which  led  Jacques  RuefT.  a  leading 
international  monetary  expert  and  former 
adviser  to  the  late  Preiildent  Charles  dc 
Gaulle  of  France,  and  who  called  thla  period 
of  history  "The  Age  of  Ii\flation."  to  sound 
his  famous  warning:  "I  fear  for  western 
civil  ization." 

To  those  Americans  perplexed  by  tbe  rvir- 
rent  high  rata  of  InOatlon  In  liie  Uolted 
States,  the  cause  of  inflation  is  clearly  de- 
fined by  Webster's  Tlilrd  International  Dic- 
tionary. 

Inflation,  tbe  dictionary  reports.  La  "an  in- 
crease lu  the  volume  of  money  and  credir 
relative  to  available  goods  resulting  In  a  sub- 
stanilal  and  continuing  riae  iu  ihe  general 
price  level." 

In  short,  the  United  States  and  other  cou.i- 
tries  have  been  Increasing  their  supplies  ci 
Qioney  and  credit  at  far  too  rapid  a  pac«. 
With  the  resultant  Increase  In  paper  money 
the  nations  of  the  world — their  economle.-^ 
stimulated  by  the  newly  created  money — nre 
bidding  against  each  other  for  the  world  p. 
limited  supplies  of  raw  materials  and  good^ 
and  forcing  prices  upwards. 

Tbe  result,  in  efTect,  has  been  a  "beggar  ra>' 
neighbor"  policy  among  nations  in  reverse. 
Instead  of  each  nation  devaluing  Its  currency 
In  order  to  allow  Its  exports  to  better  compet«.' 
In  world  markets  and  increase  home  employ- 
ment— a  course  of  action  taken  during  tbe 
1030'^ — \-lrtually  ever>-  nation  today  is  'beg- 
garing" its  neighbor  by  bidding  supplies  cT 
raw  materials  away  from  each  other  in  tbe 
world  markets. 

Much  of  the  current  inflation  in  the  United 
States  can  be  traced  to  this  country's  failure 
(by  both  the  President  and  Congre.^6)  to  in- 
crea!>e  taxes  to  pay  for  tbe  Vietnam  War  or. 
better  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  not  t>» 
have  gotten  us  into  tliat  disastrous  war  in  the 
Urst  place. 

President  Johnsnn.  in  effect,  told  Uie 
American  people  that  we  could  have  "bum 
guns  and  butter,"  a  statement  which  flies  in 
the  face  of  aU  bLaiorical  evidence.  Simllariv. 
President  Nixon  also  reftised  to  pay  for  the 
war  which  he  waged  for  more  than  four  yen  rn 
out  of  current  tax  revenues,  and  tmder  hw 
administratioQ  the  United  States  is  now  run- 
ning the  largest  peacetime  deficits  in  histor-. . 

The  post  World  War  II  arms  race  wiUi  the 
Sovlei  Union  has  also  been  inflationary. 
doubly  bo.  Guu.'i,  tanks  and  aircraft,  expeclal- 
ly  when  produced  on  a  planned  obsolescence 
basis  as  some  critics  charge,  add  nothing  to 
the  standard  of  living  and  bid  labor.  capu»i 
and  materials  away  from  the  private  sector. 

lu  mauy  cases,  the  American  taxpayer  has 
really  been  given  the  business.  A  General 
Accounting  OfBoe  fOAO)  report,  for  example. 
sbowed  that  manufacturers  of   bombs  ami 
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rockets  for  the  Vietnam  War  were  making 
annual  profits  on  Invested  capital  of  300  to 
1.000  per  cent  or  even  higher. 

One  basic  reason  why  Inflation  In  th* 
United  States  has  accelerated  rapidly  in  the 
past  few  years  has  be«n  devaluations  ot  t2i« 
dollar  which,  of  course,  have  made  Imported 
products  much  more  expensive  and,  at  the 
same  time,  made  U.  S.  exports  cheaper  and 
thereby  creating  shortages  of  conunodittes 
here  with  foreign  purchasers  bidding  them 
away  from  Americans. 

The  gold  advocates  view  the  present  world 
situation  with  alarm.  In  their  view  the  pres- 
ent world  is  floating  in  an  ocean  of  public 
and  private  debt  of  such  massive  proportions 
that  sooner  or  later  the  world  will  be  thrown 
Into  a  depression  of  unprecedented  magni- 
tude, perhaps  after  a  period  of  hypermfla- 
tlon  in  somo  countries. 

Herbert  Stein,  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  recently 
blamed  the  American  people  for  the  high 
rat«  of  Inflation,  an  escalation  which  hit  an 
annual  rate  of  14.2  per  cent  In  May.  But  Mr. 
Stein.  It  should  be  pointed  out.  has  defended 
the  administration's  policy  of  not  raising 
taxes  and.  further,  his  economic  predictions 
in  recent  years  have  consistently  proved  to 
be  wrong. 

One  steel  Importer  asked  lost  year  what  he 
thought  the  rate  of  Inflation  would  be  In 
1974  In  view  of  Mr.  Stein's  prediction  that 
U  might  go  as  high  as  8  per  cent,  concluded: 
"WeU.  If  Stem  says  it  wlU  be  8  per  cent, 
then  Id  say  it's  got  to  be  IS. ' 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  blamed 
much  of  the  inflation  on  high  oil  prices,  but 
this  is  only  one  part  of  the  Inflationary 
spiral,  a  spiral  deliberately  set  in  m'-tlon  by 
governments  on  the  basis  thot  "easy  money" 
policies  lead  to  high  employment. 

CONSmCRABtX   DOUBT 

There  Is  considerable  doubt  in  the  mmds 
of  many  observers  whether  governments  can 
take  the  necessary — and  pal nf ul — step  to 
bring  inflation  under  control:  higher  unem- 
ployment. 

One  Italian  industrialist,  when  asked 
what  be  thought  the  worlds  current  eco- 
nomic difficulties  will  lead  to.  replied. that 
the  necessary  steps  may  be  impossible -in  a 
democracy.  He  added  that  historically  when- 
ever an  economy  was  out  of  control  or  for- 
eign debu  could  not  be  paid,  the  outlet  was 
war. 

"But  with  nuclear  weapons  that  possibil- 
ity is  unthinkable  today."  he  said. 

Referring  to  Italy,  which  today  is  bank- 
rupt, he  added  that  many  people  believe  the 
situation  will  disintegrate  into  armed  con- 
flict between  the  left  and  right. 

It  is  a  historic  fact  that  inflation  leads 
to  more  Inflation.  The  Federal  Reserve,  for 
example,  Is  continuing  to  expand  the  na- 
tion's money  supply  at  a  rather  rapid  pace 
Just  to  keep  close  to  the  treadmill  sparked 
by  earlier  expansion  of  money  and  credit 
and  thereby  prevent  a  severe  recession  or 
economic  collapse. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

history— In  theory  are  supposed  to  cool  the 
demand  for  money.  But  some  observers  see 
this  as  largely  Ineffective  in  dampening  the 
demand  tor  credit  since  the  nation's  banks 
have  adopted  a  "floating"  prime  pate  for 
business  borrowers. 

Under  a  "floating"  price  the  Interest  rate 
on  a  loan  is  moved  up  or  down  through  the 
life  of  the  loan.  Therefore,  businessmen  are 
not  easily  deterred  from  borrowing  at  to- 
day's high  rates  if  they  beUeve  the  rates 
will  drop  m  the  future. 

The  gold  advocates  feel  the  adoption  of 
monetarist  and  Keyneslon  policies  by  gov- 
ernments have  prevented  periodic  purges  of 
the  credit  system  which  they  view  as  neces- 
sary evils  which  must  be  endured  if  economic 
systems  are  not  to  get  completely  out  of 
hand. 

One  way  to  check  the  power  of  govern- 
ments Is  to  tie  money  to  gold,  a  situation 
which  officials  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  other  nations  as  well  have  refused 
to  allow.  In  fact,  in  their  criticism  of  gold. 
Treasury  spokesmen  were  once  quoted  as 
saying  that  If  the  world's  central  banks 
stopped  buying  gold  on  the  free  market,  the 
price  of  that  metal  would  drop  far  below  the 
then  official  price  of  $39  an  ounce. 

Economist  Ludwlg  Von  Mlses  In  hla 
"Theory  of  Money  and  Credit,"  asserted  that 
governments  resist  a  gold  standard  because, 
"it  wrests  from  the  hands  of  the  'economic 
tsars'  their  most  redoubtable  Instrument.  It 
makes  it  Impossible  for  them  to  inflate.  That 
Is  why  the  gold  standard  Is  furiously  at- 
tacked by  all  those  who  expect  they  will 
beneflt  by  bounties  from  the  seemingly  in- 
exhaustible government  purpose. " 


July  23,  li\i 


ROSENBERGS  CANNOT  BE 
REDEEMED 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  liberals 
never  stop  trying  to  rewrite  history.  Their 
latest  project  Is  to  redeem  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Rosenbergs,  convicted  of  es- 
pionage in  the  early  1950's. 

To  speed  this  redemption,  the  Rosen- 
berg apologists  have  taken  to  the  com- 
munications media  with  a  vengeance.  As 
a  result,  the  American  people  have  been 
subjected  to  a  barrage  of  television  pro- 
grams, news  articles,  and  letters  to  the 
editor,  all  advancing  the  proposition  that 
the  Rosenbergs  were  really  just  Innocent 
folk  heroes. 

I  find  this  propaganda  effort  absolutely 

incredible.  Despite  President  Nixon's  cur- 

..™„.,.  ^...^^.  ?J^^,?w^^'T^  does  not  make  history 

Each  incrMM  In  prices  leads  businessmen     ^^  different.  Try  as  liberals  may  to  con 


to  boose  their  loan  demand  since  the  cost  of 
maintaining  Inventories  of  raw  materials  and 
other  goods  Is  now  higher. 

This  process  was  carried  to  Its  extreme  In 
the  classic  case  of  hyperinflation  In  Germany 
ari«r  World  War  I.  As  incredible  as  It  might 
seem,  people  constantly  complained  that 
there  was  not  enough  money  even  when  In- 
natlon  had  reached  the  point  that  work- 
men were  paid  every  hour  with  btindlea  of 
bonlcnotes.  What  they  and  their  employers 
were  complaining  about,  of  course,  was  that 
the  money  would  no  longer  buy  what  was 
needed. 

The  current  high  interest  rates  In  the 
United  States— the  highest  in  this  country's 


vince  us  otherwise,  the  Rosenbergs  were 
spies  for  the  Soviet  Government. 

It  was  therefore  refreshing  to  come 
across  a  letter  In  the  New  York  Times 
that  refutes  this  attempt  to  idealize  the 
Rosenbergs.  As  the  writer,  Mr.  Rilkind, 
contends— 

They  I  the  Rosenbergs  1  were  not  American 
heroes;  they  were  spies  in  the  service  of  the 
Stallulst  tyranny. 

I  am  glad  that  someone  has  taken 
the  time  to  set  the  record  straight  on  this 
matter. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Rifklnd's  letter  is  as 
follows : 


Rosenbergs:    The  "UNTannsD  VSaoiCT" 
To  the  Editor: 

In  the  past  few  months,  TV  plays  and  docu- 
mentaries, mass  meetings  and  letters  to  news- 
papers have  promoted  the  myth  that  the 
Rosenbergs,  convicted  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  of  espionage,  were  Uinocent  folk 
heroes.  kUled  by  a  corrupt  Judicial  system. 
The  record,  however,  does  not  yield  to  fiction. 
They  were  not  American  heroes:  they  were 
spies  Ul  the  service  of  the  Stalinist  tyranny. 
The  facts  are  public  but  either  not  well 
known  U>  the  myth-makers  or  deliberately 
dUtortet; 

The  verdict  of  guUty  was  pronounced  by 
a  Jury  declared  satisfactory  by  the  accused 
before  they  had  exhausted  their  thirty  chal- 
lenges; after  the  verdict.  Jury  and  Judge 
were  pral.ied  by  the  Rosenbergs'  self-selected 
lawyer. 

The  presiding  Judge.  Irving  R.  Kaufman, 
was  of  such  quality  that  he  was  later  recom- 
mended for  appointment  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals—of which  he  Is  now  the  chief  Judge- 
by  learned  Hand,  universally  regarded  as  a 
towering  champion  of  human  liberty. 

The  conviction  was  approved  on  appeal  in 
an  opuilou  written  by  Judge  Jerome  N.  Frank, 
who  is  without  a  peer  In  hu  protection  of  the 
rights  of  those  accused  of  crime. 

The  Supreme  court  declared,  "Each  of 
the  Justices  has  given  the  most  painstaking 
consideration  to  the  case";  It  found  no  rea- 
son to  review  the  verdict  or  sentence. 

After  sixteen  petitions  for  reconsideration 
In  the  District  court,  seven  In  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  seven  In  the  Supreme  Court  and 
two  applications  to  President  Elsenhower, 
the  verdict  of  guut  remained  untainted. 

In  1967,  Morton  Sobell,  of  co-defendant 
suggested  that  new  evidence  had  been  un- 
earthed that  would  create  a  doubt  about  the 
verdict.  That  application  was  decided  by 
Judge  Edward  Welnfeld.  whose  meticulous 
treatment  of  facts  has  won  hUn  nauonwlde 
renown.  He  found  It  utterly  devoid  of  merit 
Moreover,  he  laid  to  rest  as  false  the  claim 
recently  disinterred,  that  both  Judge  and 
prosecutor  had  withheld  from  the  defense 
helpful  information.  Another  recent  fabri- 
cation attributes  to  Judge  Learned  Band  a 
statement  that  the  prosecutor  was  guUty  of 
reprehensible  conduct  during  trial.  There  is 
not  a  word  In  the  record  to  support  It. 

Tlie  Imposition  of  sentence  Is  always  a 
grave  Judicial  raspousiblllty.  Some  people 
were  opposed  to  capital  punishment  In  the 
HItles.  and  perhaps  more  of  them  are  so  op- 
posed in  the  seventies.  But  a  Judge's  duty 
Is  to  obey  the  will  of  Congress,  and  not  to 
be  swayed  by  bis  own  predilections.  The 
Rosenbergs  were  sentenced  under  a  statute 
which  plaUUy  contemplated  the  death  pen- 
alty for  serious  acts  of  espionage.  Life  im- 
prisonment was  not  authorized. 

Many  are  under  the  Impression  that  the 
sentence  received  no  appeUate  scruUny.  That 
is  not  true.  Judge  Prank  said:  "Since  two  ol 
the  defendants  must  be  put  to  death 
we  have  scrutinized  the  record  with  extraor- 
dinary care.  .  .  ."  He  pronounced  the  trial 
flawless,  and  he  declared  the  sentence-  to  be 
within  the  law;  valid  under  the  Constitution; 
supported  by  adequate  evidence,  and  not  at 
all  offensive  to  the  "common  conscience." 
Moreover,  while  a  sentence  Is  pronounced 
by  a  Judge.  Its  execution  rests  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President.  In  the  case  of  the 
Rosenbergs,  President  Truman  did  nothing 
to  obstruct  execution.  President  Elsenhower 
twice  denied  clemency. 

The  current  agitation  has  no  contact  with 
genuine  efforts  to  Improve  the  Judicial 
process.  History  Is  being  rewritten  to  manip- 
ulate political  opinion  in  a  direction  which 
cannot  be  In  the  Interest  of  the  American 
people. 

SiMOK  H.  RireiNO. 
New  York,  July  5.  1974. 
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QDESTIONNAIR£  RESULTS  OF  THE 
UTH  DISTRICT  OF  INDIANA— 1974 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

or  INDZaNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1S71 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  Uiis  opportunlt>'  to  acquaint 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  with  the 
views  of  my  constituents  as  they  were 
set  forth  In  their  responses  to  the  recent 
questionnaire  we  sent  to  everyone  in  the 
11th  Congressional  District  in  the  State 
of  Indiana.  Almost  17.000  persons  an- 
swered my  request  that  they  share  their 
opinions  with  me,  and  many  not  only 
made  additional  comments  but  also 
wrote  me  letters  to  amplify  their  views. 

I  was  grateful  for  these  responses. 
While  obviously  I  must  make  up  my  own 
mind  on  how  to  vote  on  any  given  issue, 
remembering  Edmund  Burke's  apt  re- 
mark that  one's  constituency  requires 
liis  industry,  but  even  more,  liis  judg- 
ment, nonetheless,  the  information  I  re- 
ceived through  the  questionnaire  about 
what  the  constituency  I  represent  is 
thinking  supplies  valuable  input  in  the 
decisioiunaking  process.  And  beyond 
that.  I  beUeve  Uiat  this  type  of  com- 
munication between  a  Congiessman  and 
his  constituents  contributes  immeasur- 
abiy  to  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  of 
openness  which  is  essential  to  the  vital- 
ity and  health  of  our  democracy. 

The  only  additional  comment  I  would 
make  is  that  In  these  strenuous  times 
through  which  our  Nation  is  passing  with 
so  manj-  controversial  issues  facing  us, 
we  must  never  forget  that  as  we  formu- 
late our  opinions  on  these  matters  and 
speak  our  minds,  reasonable  men  and 
women  in  all  good  conscience  will  differ. 
If  we  remember  that,  and  respect  each 
other's  right  to  his  or  her  own  opinion 
witliout  questioning  tlie  other  person's 
motives  or  lampooning  his  point  of  view, 
we  wiU  be  true  to  the  ideals  at  the  heart 
of  American  democracy  by  protecting 
the  freedom  of  sfieech  and  thought  that 
differentiates  our  way  of  life  from  a  dic- 
tatorship. 

Herewith  are  the  questionnaire  re- 
sults: 


Peiwit 


*M 


No 


1.  Do  >ou  a^iociste  t*i*  fwldenlJ  suir«in:l. 
Ills  WaSefgdte  pmruFily  with: 

The  fiepubliufi  partf 8  25 

The  eatire  political  system  aim  poh. 

iKJaos  la  msral M.25 

With  a  In*  issla4ed  individitsls 33. 5 

2  Do  you  Itiioh  the  President  shouM  be 

compelM  to  sffciid  »I1  fumb  tppn. 
priated  by  Coofms.  even  if  h«  leeb 
these  expeiulitures  ate  not  in  tlie  best 
Natfonal  ihlerest? 16  91       3303 

3  Shoeld  ladjahapolis  contimie  Is  be  on 

thes«Beti(Moa«y«sr.rDUiulbasisT..    78.42       21.58 
<   Oo von fanrttaeipMiioiioftndt Willi 

IbeSMMIWnairiCUnl so.»      «.24 

5.  Doireolaallltttielworiitelevisjoiilaiftv 

pressflts  both  sides  of  most  issues?        31  01       68  99 

6.  Do  vos  dHDk  Hw  FedenI  Covemmenl 

sheuM  MMpMely  ii(i«,xc  all  Foderai 

elKban canp«£ns7. _.    Z'^in       74  80 

7-  ImpeadMMsl  it  delified  as  btinnnR 
chartn  laiaii  a  vatkc  ilicM  »  Bal 
the  otHcJd  iiai  be  bwillit  to  trial.  It 
does  not  meen  rMnevsTfram  office 
tinder  the  Cees«obon.  Iht  Hoese  ot 


Rcpnaeelalmes  brinfi  the  charns 
(nveachesX  aed  Hie  Smwli  tries  the 
one  and  mslies  boat  judgment.  Do  you 
ftvof  the  Impeachnifiit  (brmfiing  to 
trie!)  ol  President  Njxon  Im  wtjat  the 
CeaitltitUon  nMclhes  as  tnsson. 
bdtaefy.  of  otnaf  hieh  ainies  and 

Riisdemeaaois? 39.77 

i  Would  vou  fji\Qf  some  relaialion  el  clean 
nil  .-landards aimed atincre^singgaso- 
liie  eiilease  on  cars  a.id  allowmt  a 
freater  us«  ol  co»l  and  hiih  sulphur 
luel=,  in  order  to  help  sulvi!  The  energy 

crisis'     _ .       77. '? 

9  federal  ludges  are  appointed  for  life  Do 
yoa  tlunk  they  sbouM  be  elected— Of 
subject  to  a  peiiadK  review  -so  Ihal 
their  terms  will  be  limited* 57,  (13 

10,  Should  the  Feflefal  Government  require 
more  inlormation  on  consumer  prod, 
ucts  and  institute  more  strinaent 
controls? _. _,    55,  ! I 

II  Should  the  death  penalty  be  restored  tef 
such  crimes  as  premeditaled  murder. 
wartime  treason.  sityjackinK.  of  kid- 
napoins whuh fotult M dutk? 86.99 

\l  Should  alT  Federal  office  holders  be  re- 
duired  to  malre  a  complete  Finmcial 
disclosure?. .,   ,    76.67 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNTTY  IN  NEW  YORK 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


OF    KEW    YOHK 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1974 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Federal 
efforts  to  enforce  civil  rights  will  only 
be  truly  effective  when  local  governments 
commit  themselves  to  defeating  discrim- 
ination and  surpass  minimum  Federal 
requirements.  These  minimum  standards 
are  important  as  a  first  step,  but  effec- 
tive implementation  is  carried  out  at  the 
locallevel. 

New  York  City  has  recently  taken  those 
extra  steps.  Mayor  Beame  issued  an  exec- 
utive order  creating  a  comprehensive 
equal  opportunity  program  in  the  city 
government.  I  commend  Mayor  Beame 
on  his  decisive  action  on  behalf  of  equal 
opportunity,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  following  article  from  the  New 
York  Voice  of  June  21  describing  New 
York's  prospective  program: 
FDisT  CoamiEHEKSTTE  Epport:  Eqt-al  Em- 
ployment PROCKAM  Set  Up  Fob  City 
Employees 

(By  Claire  .Palsuer) 
An  executive  order,  considered  of  major 
importance  In  the  city's  history  by  humaa 
rights  specialists,  has  been  recently  promul- 
gated by  Mayor  Abraham  Beame.  Issued  as 
Executive  Order  No.  14,  it  lnsutute.s  a  system- 
atic equal  employment  program  within  city 
government,  the  first  rormallsation  of  an 
internal  program  in  the  area  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity. 

Prior  to  this  move,  there  had  be«n  execu- 
tive orders  under  the  previous  administra- 
tion  prohibiting  dlscrlnaination  and  calling 
for  an  ethnic  count  of  city  employees,  which 
was  accomplished  by  the  City  Commission  on 
Human  Rights.  There  was  a  complaint  proce- 
dure according  to  which  Individual  employees 
could  charge  discrimination  if  they  felt  they 
had  been  subjected  to  it.  But  the  Administra- 
tion had  not  reached  the  point  of  Betting  up 
an  overall  afllrmaUve  plan,  requiring  positive 
iniUaUve.  as  under  ElxecuUve  Order  14. 

"This  is  a  major  civil  rights  step  in  gov- 
erntbent,"  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton,  cli&irper< 
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son  Of  the  City  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  told  the  Voice.  "It  mandates  all  agen- 
cies of  dty  government  to  refonn  their  prac- 
ttces  to  amform  with  modem  notions  of 
equal  opportunity."  she  said,  enplalning  that 
there  have  been  a  number  of  "forward -look- 
ing policies"  that  h;ive  come  out  of  the  courts 
recently  and  that  need  to  be  Incorporated 
Into  a  new  program. 

Aaked  if  EnecutU-e  Order  14  was  in  re- 
sponse to  federal  mandate.  Commissioner 
Norton  replied  that  It  goes  tar  beyond  what 
19  required  by  the  US.  government,  operat- 
ing through  its  principal  human  rights  arm. 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Com- 
mission (EEOC). 

New  York  City  and  aU  other  public  em- 
ployers came  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
EEOC  through  leglslaUon  passed  In  Jolv. 
1972.  Prior  to  that,  only  private  employers 
were  regulated  with  regard  to  emploj-ment 
discrimination. 

"There  Is  no  obligation  to  have  a  compre- 
hensive program."  said  Mrs.  Norton,  noting 
that  the  new  plan  avoids  the  piecemeal  ap- 
proach whereby  changes  are  made  in  re- 
sponse to  successive  pressures.  '"We're  not 
^gomg  to  watt  to  be  sued  by  minorities  and 
women  Tliis  is  uo  way  to  appro:ich  civil 
rights.  ■  she  remarked. 

CONTENTS  OP  PLAN- 

The  execuUve  order,  covering  both  ap- 
pointive and  clvU  service  positions,  outlines 
n  number  of  steps  that  are  to  be  taken  In 
setting  up  a  prt^p-am. 

The  flrst  task  Is  the  preparation  of  guide- 
lines by  three  agencies:  the  Department  of 
Personnel,  the  City  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  and  the  Law  Department.  Tbese 
guldelUies  would  Include  spedflc  criteria  to 
be  used  in  such  areas  as  "recruitment,  hir- 
ing, selection,  benefits.  prcMnotion,  transfer, 
separation,  compensation,  and  gJlUIx  tralu- 
Ing."  The  three  agencies  are  to  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  Office  of  the  Mayor  m 
preparing  these  guidelines.  Mrs.  Norton  whs 
luiable  to  say  precisely  when  they  wovUd  be 
completed. 

Immediately  alter  the  issuance  of  the 
guidelines,  each  city  ageucy  is  instructed  to 
analyse  the  composition  of  its  work  force  and 
lU  personnel  policies  and  then  prepare  au 
Eqiial  Employment  Opportunity  Program  fol- 
lowing the  guidelines.  This  program  Is  to  be 
submitted  to  both  the  Department  of  Per- 
sonnel and  the  City  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  who.  In  turn,  report  to  the  Mayor. 
Eacli  city  agency,  In  addition  to  f^dlowlng 
an  approved  EEO  plan,  is  required  to  appoint 
a  senior  staff  member  as  an  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  OfP.ccr  and  report  regu- 
larly to  the  Mayor  concerning  the  Implemen- 
tation of  its  plan. 

The  Department  of  Personnel.  In  consulta- 
tion with  related  agencies,  is  also  required 
to  submit  a  city-wide  EEO  program  under 
the  executive  order. 

Mrs.  Norton  aays  she  expects  that  In  the 
course  of  carrying  out  the  order,  a  number  of 
recommenilatlons  will  be  made  for  changes 
in  personnel  procedures,  as  well  a^  alter;: - 
lions  in  existing  law. 

ETHNIC  sunvrys 
Coninii?4.1oner  Norton,  who  also  served  in 
her  present  capacity  under  former  Mavor 
John  Lindsay,  told  the  Voice  that  the  need 
for  a  new  program  was  perceived  as  a  result 
of  the  ethnic  census  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mission, published  in  September  of  1973.  The 
census  itself  was  considered  a  mUestone  in 
city  EEO  policy  jind  it  contained  a  number  of 
recommendations  for  personnel  changes.  The 
last  previous  census  had  been  taken  under 
Mayor  Wagner  In  J963. 

After  the  ethnic  census  was  begun  during 
the  Lindsay  era,  the  new  federal  Uw  covering 
local  governments  was  paaaed.  and  It  In- 
cluded the  requirement  that  the  states  and 
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munlcipalliles  submit  regular  reporU  about 
tbe  composltloa  of  tbelr  workforce  to  tbe 
ESOC.  (A  report.  In  fact,  was  prepared  by  the 
N.T.C.  Personnel  Department  some  mouths 
ago.  but  baa  not  yet  been  released  to  tbe 
public.) 

Using  data  gathered  in  the  1B73  survey  by 
tbe  Ctty  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
(which  based  Its  findings  on  1971  figures). 
Blacks  made  up  2&':'e  of  ihe  municipal  work 
force  and  Puerto  Hicans  6":; .  Both  groups 
had  Increased  their  number  considerably 
since  1963.  although  the  stiu  low  percentage 
of  Puerto  Rlcans  was  highlighted.  (In  1870 
Blacks  were  21',;  and  Puerto  Blcans  10%  of 
the  city's  total  population.) 

Both  groups  were  found  to  be  concentrated 
In  certain  agencies,  and  both  had  earnings 
toward  the  lower  end  of  the  pay  (schedule. 
Pot  Instance.  48rc  of  the  Blacks  and  59% 
of  the  Puerto  Rlcans  were  In  the  salary  range 
of  »5 .2 00-47.299.  as  opposed  to  only  lO'r  ol 
the  Whites. 


JERRY  FORD 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesduy.  July  23.  1974 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  of  us  In  the  House  know  Jerry  Ford 
well.  Having  served  on  the  floor  with  us 
for  so  many  years,  he  gained  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  everyone  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Now  that  he  has  moved 
up  to  the  position  of  Vice  President  of 
our  country  It  is  interesting  to  see  the 
Impression  and  viewpoint  of  the  people 
who  are  meeting  him  during  his  visits 
around  the  country. 

Tlie  Vice  President  has  visited  Dallas 
on  three  different  occasions  during  the 
past  3  months.  Tom  Johnson,  who  Is  ex- 
ecutive editor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Her- 
ald, wrote  a  very  interesting  article  on 
Jerry  Ford.  Tom  Johnson  is  a  dynamic 
man  on  the  move  who  represents  the  fu- 
ture leadership  of  Texas.  I  was  Interested 
in  the  complete  wrlteup  that  he  gave  in 
the  article  of  July  16.  Here  are  Tom 
Johnson's  observations  m  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald: 

GerriNG  To  Know  Ford 

He  insists  on  being  called  Jerry,  not  Mr. 
Vice  President.  He  requires  staff  assistants 
to  read  George  Reedy's  ■■Twilight  of  the  Pres- 
idency," a  l>ook  which  peels  flesh  off  U.5. 
presidents  for  amassing  luxuries  In  public 
office  and  for  permitting  their  aides  to 
isolate  them  In  The  White  House. 

He  travels  at  a  fast  pace,  exactly  200.919 
mUes  since  becoming  vice  president  on  De- 
cember 6.  1973. 

He  delivers  many  speeches,  more  than  250 
this  year  in  36  states. 

He  Is  not  a  brilliant,  charismatic  speaker, 
nor  does  he  pretend  to  be.  He  does  not  have 
the  magnetic  charm  that  electrifies  an  au- 
dience in  the  fashion  of  John  Connally. 

He  punctuates  bis  private  conversations 
with  Jabs  on  his  left  band,  while  his  right 
cradles  a  pipe  filled  with  an  aromatic  blend. 
He  seems  to  listen  well. 

Tboee  who  spent  time  with  falm  In  Dallas 
recently  provide  different  personal  descrip- 
tions, but  highly  positive  reactions: 

".  . .  he's  solid  .  . ." 

".  . .  he's  willing  to  listen." 

". .  .  he's  honest  In  his  answers." 
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. .  he  would  be  dependable  . . ." 
.  ,  he's  not  flashy." 

And,  perhaps.  tb»  one  comment  t^at 
echoed  moat  frequently  from  his  appearances 
here:  ".  .  .  he  could  be  a  good  president." 

Gerald  R.  Ford,  age  61,  the  most  Important 
number  two  man  In  the  world. 

As  Washington  reels  under  the  impact  of 
it£  seemingly  endless  barrage  of  daily  polit- 
ical explosions,  and  as  1976  approaches,  the 
importance  of  knowing  Mr.  Ford  becomes 
more  critical. 

In  three  trips  to  Dallas,  he  has  provided 
considerable  Insight  Into  tbe  public  and 
private  man. 

On  May  U,  at  the  DaUas-Fort  Worth  Air- 
port Marina  Hotel,  he  warned  that  Demo- 
crats are  seeking  a  veto-proof  Congress 
which  he  equated  with  a  '"legislative  dicta- 
torship.*' 

He  said  then  that  Texas'  Republican  party 
is  long  on  quality  but  short  on  quantity.  He 
Is  workUig  to  strengthen  the  GOP  In  each 
state. 

He  defends  President  Nixon,  but  concedes 
that  the  tape  traiuicrlpts  "don't  confer  saint- 
hood on  snytwdy."  He  believes  it  would  be 
wrong  if  the  President  resigned. 

On  June  13.  addressing  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  In  Dallas,  Mr.  Ford  asked 
Americans  to  speak  up  "affirmatively  about 
what's  right  about  this  country."  He  said, 
"We  must  get  ourselves  together  to  move 
forward  to  a  higher  state  of  moral  respon- 
sibility and  achievement." 

On  July  6,  at  the  dedication  of  the  World 
Trade  Center,  Mr.  Ford  stressed  the  vital  im- 
portance of  solid  international  relations.  He 
reminded  bis  audience  of  the  President's 
great  successes  in  foreign  policy,  from  South- 
east Asia  through  tbe  Middle  East,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

A  few  other  glimpses  came  through: 

When  a  false  report  of  a  DPS  escort  ve- 
hicle being  hit  by  gunfire  was  issued.  Mr. 
Ford  wasted  no  time  after  his  speech  at  the 
Trade  Center  to  make  himself  available  to 
reporters  in  order  to  get  the  truth  out.  He 
did  not  try  to  cover  anything  up  or  to 
delegate  the  briefing  to  aides  and  law  en- 
forcement officials. 

He  has  built  solid  friendships  in  Dallas.  If 
that  some  Impact  Is  being  felt  in  those  260 
other  speech  sites  across  the  country,  he's 
far  ahead  on  the  route  to  the  Oval  Office. 
despite  protestations  that  he  really  doesn't 
aspire  to  tbe  Presidency. 


July  23,  19  n 


IOWA   REPUBUCANS   SUPPORT 
AMNESTY 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBlSON 

OP   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  July  23,  1974 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  evident  tliat  a  greater  ap- 
preciation for  tile  need  for  a  more  com- 
plete national  reconciliation  is  growing. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  adoption  of  a 
conditional  amnesty  plank  in  the  plat- 
form adopted  on  July  20  by  the  Iowa 
Republican  State  Convention. 

As  adopted  the  amnesty  portion  of  the 
platform  reads: 

In  light  of  historical  precedent  and  In  or- 
der to  remove  lingering  vestages  of  the  Viet- 
nam War,  we  xirge  that  amnesty  for  objectors 
to  the  war  be  considered  depending  on  tbe 
merits  of  each  Individual  case  and  further 
advocate  that  alternative  service  be  required 


as  a  condition  of  aixmesty  where  granted. 
We  oppose  blanket  amnesty. 

The  action  by  the  Iowa  Republican 
Party  closely  parallels  the  amnesty  pro- 
posal I  have  made.  Since  a  determined 
effort  was  made  to  take  this  plank  from 
the  platform  and  was  defeated,  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  acUon  signals  not  only 
an  awareness  of  the  problems  which  am- 
nesty can  help  overcome,  but  a  com- 
mitment to  taking  steps  which  can  truly 
"bind  up  the  Nation's  woiinds." 


U.S.   SECRET  SERVICE 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  197* 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  20, 
I  introduced  HJl.  ISSOS,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
reimburse  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  for  assistance  provided  at 
the  request  of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service. 
Last  week,  I  reintroduced  this  legislation 
with  cosponsors. 

As  you  know.  Secret  Service  protec- 
tion was  some  years  ago  extended  by 
law  to  provide  security  for  major  politi- 
cal candidates  and  for  foreign  digni- 
taries. The  Federal  Government  has  ac- 
knowledged that  the  responsibility  for 
protection  of  those  individuals  entitled 
to  such  protection  by  the  Secret  Service 
is  at  the  Federal  level.  However,  the  Se- 
cret Service  is  not  large  enough  itself 
and.  therefore,  must  seek  assistance  from 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  to  ade- 
quately provide  this  service. 

Tliere  is  currently  no  fund  available 
to  r-  Imburse  State  and  local  agencies 
for  the  assistance  that  is  requested  of 
them  by  the  Secret  Service.  Thus,  the 
burden  falls  upon  these  agencies  them- 
selves to  pay  such  expenses  from  their 
own  budgets. 

In  Los  Angeles  alone,  requests  by  the 
Secret  Service  for  supplementary  secu- 
rity personnel  more  than  tripled  with  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  90-331,  which  pro- 
vides security  for  major  Presidential  and 
Vice  Presidential  candidates,  and  Public 
Law  91-651.  allowing  protection  for  dig- 
nitaries. During  an  11 -month  period  in 
1972.  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
incurred  direct  expenses  of  $168,959  in 
responding  to  44  requests  of  the  Secret 
.Service.  No  doubt  the  local  agencies  in 
many  other  Member's  districts  have  been 
affected  similarly. 

This  increased  burden  on  local  com- 
munities was  not  forseen  when  Congress 
enacted  the  legislation  to  expand  Secret 
Service  protection.  It  is  time,  however, 
that  this  inequity  be  corrected  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  assume  respon- 
sibility for  paying  Secret  Service  costs. 
My  bill  would  accomplish  this  by  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  reimburse  .state  and  local  govern- 
ments for  expenditures  made  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secret  Service. 

The  response  to  this  proposed  legis- 
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tion  has  been  very  favorable  and  wide- 
spread. Typical  of  that  response  is  a 
letter  I  received  yesterday  from  Chief 
of  Police  Edward  M.  Davis  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department. 

I  respectfully  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  Chief  Davis'  letter  and 
the  attached  list  of  expenditures  incurred 
'oy  the  LAPD.  for  assistance  provided  to 
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the  Secret  Service  during  1972,  the  com- 
plete texts  of  which  follows: 

Los  AN0CLX8  POllCK  Z>CPaaTUENT, 

Los  Angtles.  Call/.,  July  16, 1974. 

Hon.  ALPHONZO  Beix, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Concsxssuan  Bell;  Bravo  for  your 
HJl.  16605.  As  you  know  we  provide  exten- 
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stve  security  for  Federal  officials  visiting  in 
this  City,  and  other  persons,  at  the  request 
of  the  Secret  Service.  This  is  now  done  at  a 
considerable  sacriflcs  to  the  citizens  through 
diluted  police  services  to  the  balance  of  the 
city.  ThIa  bill  wlU  rectify  a  long-term  in- 
equity. 

Sincerely, 

E.  M.  Davis. 
cue/  of  Police. 


EXPENOITUBES  BY  THE  LOS  ANGELES  POLICE  DtMfiTMENI  tOR  VIP  SECURIIY 


Piemier  Salo  ()ai>an) Jan.  5,9. 1972 

MsUhe  Dayin  (Israel) F«b.  (,9.1972 

Vio  Piesidenl  «»•« Mat.  17,72. 1972 

CougfessMroRiafl  Shirley  Chtsholm May  17/22, 1972 

SKUUcMcGonra May  U  21,  1972  .      . 

Sfloator  Hamphrey May  18'lune6, 1972.,, 

SwMtan  HiunphroyyMcGovsin May22rjune6, 1972... 

SeubrHumpliity May22/Jume,  1972... 

SaciaUr  McGwun MayZ4/Jiiin7, 1972... 

Wivea  rf  Presidentijl  nominees Hiy31, 1972 

Senitors  Kumplirey/McGovern Jens  5, 1872 

Vice  President  Agnew June  ^10, 1972 

Senator  Muskie June  lt/17,  1972 

President  Eclieverria  (Mexico) Jane  lfi.J2I,  1972 

President  Arena  (GHalemala).. --.  jDne  24/25, 1972 

Presiileol  Nlios Jaly  2/9, 1972 

Vtce  Presideit  Apww. Aug.  4/8, 1972 

SaroMSIlllMf Aiig.  14/15,1972 

Vice  PresMiat  Asniw Aui.  25/27, 1972 

Seiiatsc  McGovetii Aug.  29/Sapt.  t,  1972.. 

Senators  McGovtm/Keoneily Sept  1,1972 

Sisslof  Kfiinedy.'Sargent  Shriver $«pL</9, 1972 i. 

SarjMtSliriver- Sept.  a/11. 1972 


135.0 
192.0 
253.0 
24S.0 

42.2 
222.5 
178.0 
535  4 
1,172.0 

15.0 

15.0 
4ia5 

29.0 

1,0(9.0 

I6S.0 

22.0 
505.5 
(49. 0 

12.0 
1. 107. 0 

10.0 

ia.o 

139.0 


Jl.  422. 13 
1.560.63 
2. 175  27 
2.054.55 

311.  74 
2. 339. 25 
1.819.62 
4, 139.  24 
9, 793.  49 

121.31 

104.94 
3, 179  89 

277. 07 
9.277.09 
1,997.75 

292.00 
4.407.79 
6.03160 

129  72 
9. 190. 44 

105  38 

166.94 
1. 149. 64 


Senator  Kennedy - Sepl.  1011,  I972-. 

Senator  Kenoedy,'Sar|eiit Shrjver Sept  It.  1972 

Mrs.  Nixon- Sept.  1822. 1972 

Senator  McGovern..     Sept.  22  27. 1972. 

President  NiionSeiutor  MeGmrtra Sept.  22,  1972    ..  .. 

President  Niion _  Sept.  22  28.  1972-   .. 

Mrs.  Tlicia  NixOfl  Coa Oct.  5  6,  1972. 

SargentShlivet 00,56.1972 

Prince  Hassan  (Jordan) Oct-  9.  1972... 

Senator  McGovern _ Oct  12  16.  1972 

Representative  Schmitt , Oct.  14. 1977  .. 

Prince  Hassan  (Jordan) Oct.  18. 1972 

Mrs.  Jolie  Niwin  Eisonhoertr. Oct.  2475, 1972      ... 

Senator  McGowem Oct.  24,77. 1972 

Senators  Kennedy/McQovem.../. Oct- 25. 1972 

Do „ Oct.  27.  1972 

Senator  Kenneily Oct  27,28, 1972 

President  Nixen Oct.  27. 1972..  .    . 

Vice  Presideflt  Agnaw Oct  29,,1lov.  2^  1972.. 

Mrs.  »i«o« Nov. 2a,  1972 

Senelors  Kennidy/McGonra Nov.  26/27, 1972 


Total 19,348.7 


522.0 

K  772. 69 

24.0 

175.00 

881.0 

7.62(.66 

1.130.5 

9,5(6.95 

10.0 

105.38 

3,526.0 

30,398.13 

31.0 

3(2.04 

195.0 

1,642.96 

3.0 

27.93 

1.  356, 1 

11,327.45 

10  0 

75. 5« 

5.0 

45.52 

61.0 

694.50 

836.0 

9, 166. 14 

10.0 

105  31 

12.0 

72.77 

4(7.5 

4.913.14 

124.0 

1,079.88 

2,224.0 

18710.83 

705.0 

5,661.20 

415 

330.88 

19,348.7 

161959.49 

■WMCA  CALLS  FOB  UNIVERSAL 
AMNESTY 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OP  Krw  YOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23.  2974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  your  attention  a  broadcast 
aired  July  4.  1974,  on  WMCA.  a  radio 
station  in  New  York,  supporting  total 
and  unconditional  amnesty.  It  has  been 
more  than  19  months  since  the  signing 
of  the  Paris  accords  and  we  still  have 
not  shown  enough  courage  to  recognize 
those  Americans  who  refused  to  partici- 
pate In  an  immoral  war.  Amnesty  should 
not  be  delivered  piecemeal  but  should 
be  given  to  all  draft  evaders,  deserters, 
and  antiwar  demonstrators  without  any 
requirement  of  punitive  service. 

As  you  know  I  have  introduced  a  bill. 
H.R.  236,  which  would  grant  universal 
and  unconditional  amnesty.  I  therefore 
commend  station  WMCA  for  its  strong 
leadership  in  an  area  which  should  be 
of  utmost  concern  to  all  Americans,  and 
insert  the  following  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues: 

Amnestt 

There's  something  pretty  special  about  this 
Fourth  of  July.  For  It's  the  first  "independ- 
ence Day"  this  country  will  celebrate  with 
all  of  America's  troops  home  from  Vietnam. 
Which  suggests  to  us  at  WMCA  that  this 
July  Fourth  Is  the  perfect  time  for  Ameri- 
cans to  come  out  in  support  of  total  and  un- 
conditional amnesty — an  amnesty  which 
would  bring  those  American  men  and  women 
living  In  exile  home  also. 

For  whUe  we  believe  that  the  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  war  served  this  country  with 
a  courage  and  commitment  symbolic  of 
America's  dedication  to  democracy  through- 
out the  world,  w©  believe  that  the  war  re- 
gisters also  stood  up  for  American  idealism — 
by  refusing  to  participate  in  a  war  whose 
moral  and  constitutional  bases  were  highly 


questionable.  Trying  to  punish  them  now 
serves  no  purpose  at  all;  only  creates  more 
bitterness  and  devlsiveness  throughout  the 
land;  and  prevents  the  cltUsens  of  this  coun- 
try from  Joining  together  in  peace  and 
u  nderstandlng. 

Yes.  The  time  has  come  for  unconditional 
amnesty.  And  we  think  that  letters  to  you 
Washington  representatives  favoring  that 
amnesty  would  carry  an  extra  measure  of 
strength,  were  tiiey  to  be  dated,  "July  4th." 


H.R.     6485— TOBACCO     MARKETING 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS  AMENDMENT 


HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

or  KENTUtncy 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1974 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bin  H.R.  6485,  as  amended,  was 
passed  by  the  House  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  Mondaj',  July  22,  197*. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
preserve  the  effectiveness  of  the  tobacco 
program  by  discouraging  the  production 
of  types  of  tobacco,  which  are  not  under 
the  price  support  and  production  control 
quota  programs  from  being  grown  In 
areas  where  tobacco  farmers  have 
chosen  to  comply  with  these  programs. 
This  bill  primarily  affects  the  growing 
of  Maryland  type  32  in  the  burley,  dark, 
and  flue-cured  areas. 

This  legislation  was  requested  by  the 
tobacco  grower  leadership  from  the 
burley,  dark,  and  flue-cured  areas  of  pro- 
duction. In  1972,  approximately  850.000 
poimds  of  tobacco  reportedly  produced 
from  Maiyland-type  seed  were  produced 
in  the  burley  areas  of  Kentucky.  Tennes- 
see, and  'Virginia.  In  1973.  this  produc- 
tion rose  to  an  estimated  level  of  ap- 
proximately 5  million  pounds  primarily 
in  those  States. 

The  production  and  marketing  of  to- 


bacco represented  to  be  of  Maryland 
type  32  In  the  burley  production  areas 
has  caused  great  concern  among  burley 
producers,  auction  warehousemen,  and 
others.  Maryland  tobacco  is  similar  to 
burley  tobacco,  especially  when  grown 
on  the  same  type  soil  under  the  same 
cultural  practices.  Both  are  light  air- 
cured  and  are  used  primarily  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigarettes. 

The  Tobacco  Subcommittee  and  the 
full  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
recognized  the  concern  of  the  burley 
producers  and  after  considering  the 
problem  thoroughly  recommended  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  also  recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  H.R.  6485.  as 
amended. 

H.R.  6485  was  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Breckinkidge  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  STCBSLEriELD,  Mr.  Perkins, 
and  Mr.  Shyoeri.  Identical  companion 
bills  were  sponsored  by  Mr.  Natcher  and 
Mr.  QuiLLEN.  On  tlie  Senate  side  an  iden- 
tical bill.  S.  1533.  has  been  introduced 
by  Senator  Cook  and  Huddleston  of 
Kentucky  and  Senators  Baker  and 
Brock  of  Tennessee. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  my  colleagues  who  joined  in  the 
passage  of  H.R.  6485.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  pass  this  much-needed  leg- 
islation at  an  early  date  so  that  final 
enactment  may  take  place  In  time  for  the 
law  to  be  effective  with  the  1975  crop. 


SENATOR  WAYNE  MORSE 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  rt.oRn)A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  22,  1974 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speake  .  the  Nation 
has  suffered  a  great  tragedy  and  im- 
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measurable  loss  In  the  passing  of  former 
Senator  WajTie  Morse.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  sei've  in  the  Senate  with  him  for 
many  years.  He  was  a  rare  man — rare  In 
atillly.  rare  in  the  depth  of  his  dedlca- 
tijn  to  the  public  interest,  rare  in  his 
.r.tegrity  of  mind  and  principle,  rare  in 
li^  persistence  and  pursuit  of  a  worthy 
coal,  rare  in  his  understanding  of  public 
matters,  rare  in  charm  and  graclousness. 
His  public  career  is  a  record  of  a  great 
warrior  fur  the  causes  that  he  deemed 
right.  It  mattered  not  to  him  what  the 
odds  against  him  were,  what  forces  op- 
poseC  him  or  whether  he  stood  alone.  He 
fought  unfalteringly,  doggedly,  persis- 
tentlj-  for  what  he  thought  was  right. 
He  bad  a  deep  feeling  about  public  Issues, 
because  he  saw  the  impact  of  such  issues 
Hpoa  people  for  whom  he  had  a  very 
sensitive  concern.  He  fought  with  only 
former  Senator  Gruening,  his  Senate 
colleague  at  his  side,  to  prevent  the  en- 
largement of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  to  stop  it  once  it  achiei'ed  momen- 
tum. First  because  he  thought  it  was 
wrong  constitutionally  for  the  President, 
without  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Con- 
gress, to  conduct  large-scale  military  ac- 
tivities in  Southeast  Asia  and  second, 
ttecause  he  loved  the  men,  women,  and 
children  who  died  in  that  war  too  much 
to  see  them  lulled.  His  strong  and  ad- 
vanced position  in  trying  to  prevent  and 
then  later  to  stop  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  undoubtedlj'  contributed  to  his  de- 
feat in  his  effort  to  return  to  the  Sen- 
ate. But  if  he  had  known  when  he  voted 
and  fought  as  he  did  against  that  war 
that  It  would  inevitably  mean  his  defeat, 
such  knowledge  would  not  have  changed 
his  action  or  his  attitude  one  iota.  He 
put  principle  above  politics,  parti-san- 
ship.  or  personal  detriment  He  fought 
for  the  working  people  of  tills  country 
with  singular  tenacity  and  effectiveness. 
He  fought  for  the  farmers.  He  fought  for 
the  undcrpririleged— those  discriminated 
against,  those  who  needed  help.  He  was 
like  a  knight  of  the  round  table  as  he 
ra-iged  over  the  realm  of  public  problems, 
jousting  with  every  defend -r  of  wrong. 
gallantly  lighting  for  every  cause  which 
he  thought  was  right. 

There  was  great  variety  in  his  genius. 
He  was  not  only  an  eminent  lawyer,  a 
distinguished  dean  of  the  law  school  of 
his  State,  a  great  negotiator,  an  out- 
standing administrator,  but  a  successful 
and  imaginative  farmer  and  breeder  of 
horses  and  cattle,  erudite  writer,  and  a 
peisuasive  speaker  all  over  the  country. 

He  iiad  tjeen  renominated  for  the  Sen- 
ate in  his  State  and  many  thought  he  had 
a  chance  of  winning  back  his  Senate  seat 
which  would  have  warmed  his  heait  for 
he  loved  the  Senate  and  he  loved  the 
opportunity  that  it  gave  liim  to  fight  bat- 
tles he  felt  needed  to  be  fought. 

Only  a  little  while  ago  he  and  I  were 
together  at  the  memorial  service  of  his 
late,  great  colleague.  Senator  Einest 
Gruening.  and  we  talked  about  his  great 
career,  his  campaign,  and  liis  hopes  of 
another  opportunity  of  great  public  serv- 
ice. Then  he  seemed  in  good  health.  I 
congratulated  tiim  upon  his  Democratic 
victory  and  extended  him  warmest  wishes 
for  the  future. 

Now  that  great  voice  is  stilled,  that 
brilliant  mind  is  no  longer  restless  in  his 
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mightj'  work,  that  body  that  vibrated 
with  energy  is  active  no  more.  But  the 
memory  ol  Wayne  Morse,  all  that  he  was. 
all  that  be  did.  aU  that  he  fought  for.  all 
that  he  stood  for.  all  that  he  meant  to  a 
loving  family  and  innumerable  friends 
and  to  people  ever>'where  will  never  be 
forgotten.  My  wife  joins  me  in  extending 
deepest  sympathies  to  his  widow  and  to 
all  the  members  of  his  family. 


Jvly  23,  1974. 


DISMAY   OVER    RUSH   INVITATION 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  July  23,  2974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
an  earlier  point  in  the  Record  today  I 
expressed  my  willingness  to  raise  ques- 
tions GUppUed  to  me  by  other  Members 
of  the  House  when  Kenneth  Rush,  coun- 
selor to  the  President  for  economic  af- 
lairs.  appears  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  next  Monday. 

In  those  remarks  I  referred  to  copies 
of  letters  of  June  18  to  the  President  and 
Senator  William  Proxmire.  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
expressing  my  dismay  with  events  sur- 
rounding an  earlier  invitation  to  Mr. 
RuEh  to  appear  before  the  committee. 
The  copies  of  the  two  letters  ore  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Jtrns  IB.  1974. 
Hon.  RicHASC  M.  NncoM. 

FresideiU  of  the  United   SiAtcn.   The   White 
House.  Wash  tnplon.  D.C. 

E3C&S  Ms.  Pbcsibent:  I  am  asking  that  this 
letter  be  tran&mltted  to  you  as  quickly  as 
possible  because  of  tlic  urgency  and  import- 
ance of  this  matter. 

In  a  letter  dated  Juue  13,  Mr.  Keimetb 
Rush  wrote  to  Senator  WUIiam  Proxmlre.  vice 
cbatrman  of  the  House-Senate  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  to  advise  him  that  he 
n-ouid  not  appear  as  prevlouslj'  scheduled  be- 
fore that  committee  Tuesday.  June  18,  tor 
the  committees  review  of  the  President's 
mid-ycar  ecouomic  report. 

An  the  member  of  the  committee  who  had 
originAliy  suggested  that  Mr.  Rush  be  in- 
vited to  appear  for  the  hearings.  I  wanted  to 
provide  him  with  an  opportunity  to  share 
construct  Ivelv  with  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  the  media  and  the  public  both 
the  opportuiuiles  which  the  economy  holds 
for  the  nation  and  the  problems  It  presents. 

I  urge.  OS  a  member  of  the  committee,  that 
the  domestic  health  of  our  country  must 
move  forward  while  you  continue  your  Im- 
portant foreign  mis&lans  to  the  mid-East  and 
to  Russia. 

I  want  to  emphasise  that  I  made  my  pro- 
posal regarding  Mr.  Rush's  appearance  lu 
the  good  faith  that  both  the  Executive  and 
the  Congress  must  act  responsibly  and  in 
concert.  The  nation's  economic  conditions 
require  full  and  candid  dlacua&lon  between 
the  Administration  and  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  as  a  guide  to  both  public  and  pri- 
vate actions  that  may  affect  the  economy. 
Because  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  Is  an 
advisory  committee  only  and  not  a  legisla- 
tive committee,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  doctrine,  which  Mr_  Rush 
cited  in  his  refusal  to  appear  before  the 
coaimlttee.  does  not  apply. 

I  Btrougly  urge,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Ru.sh 
advlae  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  Representative  Wright  Patmun, 
that  he  has  reconsidered  his  earlier  refusal 
to  appear  ttefore  the  committee  and  that  Mr. 
Rush  will  schedule  an  appearance. 


I  wtu  continue  to  work  to  try  to  reestab- 
lish a  positive  relationship  between  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. Such  a  relatlonehlp.  I  strongly  feel, 
is  of  utmost  ttnportazice  to  Uke  economie 
well-being  of  the  natloo. 
Sincerely. 

ClAMMXCK  J.   BaOWM. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Jxmz  IB,  1974. 
Hon.  William  Phoxmirc, 

Vice  Chairman.  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  BuiJding,  Wasli- 
ington.  D.C. 

DcAR  Senator:  I  join  you  In  tbe  Indigna- 
tion you  exi>re3sed  last  week  when  Informed 
by  Mr.  Kenneth  Rush  that  he  would  not  ap- 
pear Tuesday.  June  1«.  before  tbe  Joint  Eoo- 
nomic  Commiitce  for  its  review  of  the  Presi- 
dent's mid-year  economic  report.  I  feci  that 
Mr  Rush  should  appear. 

Howewr,  I  feel  that  by  cancelling  the  rest 
of  the  hearings,  you  have  improperly  denied 
the  memlMrs  of  our  committee  the  opportu- 
nity to  read  questlotu  for  Mr.  Buab  into  the 
hearing  record  to  he  aenc  to  the  White  House 
for  response. 

1  urge  that  you  try  to  work  out  a  strategy 
with  me  to  try  to  persuade  Mr.  Bush  to  ap- 
pear before  our  committee  at  a  future  date 
I  shall  malu  my  own  request  to  Mr.  Rush 
to  reconsider  his  refusal  to  appear  when  1 
meet  with  him  for  breakfast  with  other  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. I  certainly  agree  with  you  that  the 
breakfast  meeting  is  no  substitute  for  dis- 
cussing the  AdminlBtratlni's  cconomk:  pro- 
posals in  a  public  committee  session,  but 
such  an  exchange  is  better  than  no  meeting 
at  all. 

Also.  I  would  suggest  tliat  a  meetli^  of  the 
full  committee  be  convened  at  the  earliest 
convenient  date  at  which  a  House-Senate 
bi-partisan  approach  can  tie  considered  to 
arrange  for  the  public  appearance  of  Mr. 
Rush  and  others  of  the  President's  economic 
advisors.  UopefiUly,  your  canceUatlon  with- 
out consultaliou  a-ith  other  members  of  tbe 
committee  of  the  sessions  at  which  we  were 
to  hear  from  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Arthur  Burns  and  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors Chairman  Herbert  Stein  has  not  pre- 
cluded any  opportimlty  for  the  appearance 
of  these  other  public  oOcials  whose  views 
and  actions  have  an  impcrlant  Impact  on 
our  economy. 

Sincerely. 

Cu^BXNCE  J.  Browh, 
if  ember  of  Congress. 

FSTAELISHING  A  CEILING  ON  DOD 
SPENXHNG 


HON.  US  ASPIN 

cw  i^tacoNsn* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATtVES 

Tuesday.  July  2i.  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
jeai-s  now  I  have  attempted  to  .set  an 
overall  limit  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill  by  proposing  a 
ceiling  amendment.  I  feel  that  the  ceiling 
approach,  rather  than  individual  weap- 
ons systems  amendments,  allows  Con- 
gress U)  establish  a  Arm  limit  on  militai-y 
spending  without  forcing  the  full  House 
to  judge  the  merits  of  every  aspect  of  the 
military  budget. 

Congress  frequently  applies  a  ceiling 
to  other  spending  programs.  In  fact. 
President  Nixon  recently  signed  the 
Budget  Control  Act  which  will  mandate 
specific  budget  ceilings  on  the  entiie  Fed- 
eral budget  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year;  this  legislation  applies  ceilings  to 
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military  as  well  as  clvUlan  aspects  of 
the  budget. 

Despite  this  frequent  use  of  the  ceil- 
ing approach,  there  were  some  Members 
Mho  criticized  my  amendment  as  being 
too  arbitrary  an  approach  to  the  defense 
budget. 

In  a  recent  interview.  Defense  Secre- 
tary James  Schlesinger  more  or  less  en- 
dorsed the  ceiliiig  concept  for  the  Penta- 
gon's budget.  Martin  Schram.  Newsday 
bureau  chief,  Interviewed  Dr.  Schlesinger 
on  May  28.  1974,  for  an  article  which 
appeared  on  June  28.  1974. 

Schram  and  Schlesinger  discussed  the 
manner  in  which  Congress  deals  with  the 
Pentagon's  budget  each  year.  The  article 
said  that  while  the  military  usually  wins 
its  fights  In  Congress,  it  does  often  lose 
some  "irritating  skirmishes"  due  to  what 
it  calls  "congressional  nitpicking  "  over 
selected  weapons  systems. 

In  actual  inteniew,  Schram  asked 
Schlesinger:  "What  if  Congress  were  to 
exercise  Its  oversight  function  differently 
and  place  a  ceiling  on  DOD  .spending?" 

Schlesinger  replied  that  he  would  not 
object  to  Congress  setting  a  flat  ceiling  on 
the  militarj'  budget  each  year  "if  they 
give  us  flexibility  to  use  our  resources." 

Schram  asked  further  whether  Scltles- 
Inger  would  "prefer  that  to  the  present 
piecemeal  approach"? 

"Sure,"  replied  Schlesinger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  it  is  highly 
significant  that  the  Defense  Secretai-y 
has  endorsed  the  ceiling  approach  to  the 
defense  budget.  I  am  also  delighted  that 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Addabboi  will  be  carrying  the 
fight  for  a  celling  on  the  defense  appro- 
priation bill  due  on  the  House  floor  in 
about  2  weeks.  I  will  most  certainly  sup- 
port Mr.  Adoabbo's  amendment  and  urge 
that  my  colleagues  do  so  too. 

I  am  including  the  contents  of  the 
Newsday  article  of  June  28. 1974.  In  which 
parts  of  the  Schlesinger  interview  ap- 
pear. In  the  Recoud  at  this  point: 
[Prom  tile  Long  Island  Ncwsdftv.  June  28, 
19741 
Billion-Dollar  Budget 
(By  Martin  Scliram,  Lynn  Roselllnl.  and  Bob 
Wyrlck) 

Washington. — Every  year  a  game  is  played 
on  Capitol  Hill  as  hearings  on  tlie  defense 
budget  begin.  But  this  year,  many  con- 
gressmen and  defense  officials,  including 
Defense  Secretary  Scbleslnger.  are  In  favor 
of  changing  the  rules. 

The  game  as  it  now  Is  played  pits  rooms 
full  of  military  men.  their  desks  piled  high 
with  documents,  against  a  handful  of  con- 
gressmen whose  Job  It  Is  to  approve  or  reject 
the  multlbilllon-dollar  defense  budget.  It  Is 
a  lopsided  game  that  the  military  usually 
wins.  As  one  olwerver  put  it:  "A  David  and 
Goliath  confrontation  without  the  slingshot." 

But  while  the  military  wins  the  game.  It 
often  loses  some  Irritating  sklrmLshes  with 
what  It  calls  "congressional  nitpicking"  over 
selected  weapons  systems.  This  situation 
caused  Schlesinger.  In  a  recent  Interview,  to 
concede  that  he  would  not  object  to  Congress' 
setting  a  Hat  celling  on  tbe  military  budget 
each  year,  'if  they  give  us  flexibility  to  use 
our  resources. "  Schlesinger  said.  In  fact,  that 
he  would  prefer  this  to  the  present  piece- 
meal approach  to  budget  cutting. 

For  the  past  two  years  more  and  more 
defense  spending  critics  In  Congress  have 
been  movlng.ln  this  direction.  One  reason  is 
that  it  is  easier  to  let  the  Pentagon  decide 
where  cutbacks  should  be  made  than  to  con- 
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vlnce  an  individual  congressman  to  vole 
against  a  military  spending  program  in  his 
district.  The  second  reason  is  tbe  sheer  size 
of  the  defense  budget.  For  1975,  tbe  budget 
is  $92.6  bUlion. 

Each  year.  Congres.s  Is  faced  wltb  a  moun- 
tain of  paper  on  the  Pentagon  budget.  It  in- 
cludes transcripts  that  go  on  for  hundreds 
of  pages,  backed  up  by  Pentagon  documenta- 
tion that  runs  into  tens  of  thousands  of  de- 
tailed pages  on  everything  from  manpower 
needs  to  complex  weapons  systems.  Rep. 
George  H.  Mahon  (D-Texas) ,  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  defense  subcommittee, 
says.  "This  government  is  so  big  no  human 
being  can  keep  up  with  it."  Ralph  Preston, 
chief  counsel  to  the  subcommittee,  says.  "If 
wo  were  to  take  a  Job  like  the  budget  and 
farm  it  out  to  a  place  like  Rand  |Corp.|.  It 
would  take  them  five  years  to  do  a  good  job. 
We  get  a  lot  of  detail  on  a  lot  of  programs, 
but  even  then  we're  only  scratching  the  sur- 
face." 

Arnold  Smith,  a  former  stall  member  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  defense  subcom- 
mittee, lias  this  description  of  what  hap- 
pens: "This  big  truckload  of  paper  comes 
over  and  who  in  the  hell  is  going  to  read  it? 
Tlie<e  senators  are  running  so  hard  already' 
they  don't  have  time  to  kiss  their  wives." 

The  Pentagon  is  well  aware  of  congres- 
sional limits.  One  of  the  highest  ranking 
officials  In  the  Defense  Department  says,  "We 
don't  give  Congress  our  five-year-plan.  We 
give  thera  one  year  and  little  hints  of  the 
next,  (ind  they  authorize  for  us  Just  a  little 
piece  at  a  time."'  At  the  same  time,  the  of- 
ficial criticized  Congress  for  "picking  around 
at  the  edges"  of  the  defense  budget,  and 
said  it  should  spend  its  time  deciding  broader 
issues. 

Basically,  th^re  are  three  entitles  outside 
the  Pentagon  which  take  an  interest  in 
minding  military  spending;  ( 1 )  Congress. 
(21  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  i3) 
independent  organizations  such  as  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientists.  the 
Brookings  Institution  and  the  Center  for 
Defense  Information. 

Aligned  against  critics  of  military  spend- 
ing are  the  Pentagon  Itself;  some  powerful 
members  o*  Congress,  who  occupy  key  posi- 
tions (such  as  Louisiana  Democrat  F.  Ed- 
ward Hebert.  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committees  and  the  well-heeled 
military  lobby,  which  one  study  Indicates 
spends  $36,000,000  a  year  to  promote  Penta- 
gon objectives.  The  study  was  prepared  by 
Sen.  William  W.  Proxmlre  (D-Wis.i.  who 
says.  "The  military  lobby  represents  the  un- 
seen hand  of  pressure  on  Congress  for  in- 
creased defense  spending." 

While  there  are  pressures  on  congressmen 
to  increase  military  spending — l>ecause  it 
"promotes  national  security"  and  ""produces 
jobs" — there  is  very  little  pressure  from  in- 
dividual voters  to  reduce  it.  Sen.  Thomas  J, 
Mclntyre  (D-New  Hampshire),  chairman  of 
the  Senate  subcommittee  on  military  research 
and  development,  believes  this  Is  because  the 
Pentagon  deals  in  figures  so  large  that  they 
"numb  the  mind."  Mclntyre  says.  "If  you 
gave  your  wife  a  mlUion  dollars  and  told 
her  to  go  out  and  spend  Si.OOO  a  day  and 
don't  come  back  until  shed  flnlshed.  you 
wouldn't  see  her  again  for  three  years.  If  you 
asked  her  to  spend  a  bDlion.  you  wouldn't 
see  her  again  for  3.0O0  years.  They  want  »9.3 
billion  approved  (for  research  and  develop- 
ment) this  year.  I  sometimes  can't  under- 
stand how  the  bastards  can  spend  It  thai 
fast." 

Each  year  in  late  January  or  early  Febru- 
ary, the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  l>oth 
houses  of  Congress  receive  the  defense  budg- 
et. In  the  following  three  or  fourth  months 
the  committees  and  their  subcommittees 
hold  hundreds  of  hearings,  and  most  of  their 
time  is  spent  listening  to  military  brass.  This 
year,  on  the  House  side,  for  example,  about 
100    witnesses    were    called,    most   of    them 
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Pentagon  officials  who  testified  In  favor  of 
the  Defense  l^epartment's  proposals. 

Retired  Army  Lt.  Col.  Edward  King 
descrlt>es  what  it  is  like  to  sit  on  both  side^ 
of  the  fence  during  defense  hearings.  As  an 
Army  ofEclal.  King  testified  In  favor  of  mili- 
tary budgets,  and  since  hla  retirement,  he 
has  testified  against  certain  aspects  of 
mmiary  spending  which  he  considers  waste- 
ful. 

"Come  over  in  uniform  and  you're  one 
of  tbe  boys,"  he  said.  "But  show  up  in  your 
suit  trymg  to  save  the  Uxpayers  a  buck  and 
you're  an  enemy"  As  lar  as  the  Pentagon's 
approach  Is  concerned.  King  says.  "It's  th.e 
same  old  game  every  year — tell  them  the  part 
that  scares  the  hell  out  of  tiiem  and  don  ( 
tell  them  anything  else." 

Before  the  budget  hearings,  for  six  to  eigl't 
weeks,  statT  member  of  the  Appropriations 
and  Armed  Ser\'ice5  Committee  on  both 
sides  of  the  hoitse  ore  Invited  several  timei 
a  week  to  the  Pentagon  for  budget  "brieflngs" 
that  last  from  two  to  four  hours  each.  The 
briefings  usually  are  followed  by  a  cocktail 
party  and  dinner,  during  which  congressional 
staff  members  are  treated  "obsequiously"  by 
the  military  officers,  according  to  Smith.  tl:e 
former  Senate  Appropriations  subcommutte 
staffer. 

Congressional  staiTerB  also  are  invited  to  go 
on  cruises  aboard  aircraft  carriers,  attend 
openings  of  new  military  bases  and  view  new 
weapons  demonstrations,  sometimes  in  de- 
lightful climates.  Smith  said.  "I  always 
felt  that  they  [the  Pentagon)  were  total  mas- 
ters of  the  information  they  hod  and  were 
able  to  portray  it  for  you  in  a  totally  con- 
vincing way,"  he  said.  "But  even  though 
every  item  in  the  budget  might  be  totally 
Justified,  there  Ib  the  feeling  of  helplessness 
l>efore  this  avalanche  of  paper. 

There  are  about  30.000  persons  who  have  a 
hand  in  preparing  the  defense  budget,  while 
the  combined  staffs  of  the  Senate  and  Houee 
Armed  Services  Committees  compromise  only 
72  persons.  By  the  time  the  budget  reaches 
Congress  for  hearings,  congressmen  can  only 
ask  questions  based  upon  the  limited  Infoma- 
tlon  their  .staff  members  have  t>een  able  to 
assimilate.  On  the  House  side,  for  example. 
each  memljer  Is  given  five  minutes  in  which 
to  ask    those  questlcns- 

In  addition  to  the  regular  budget  this  year. 
Congress  was  asked  to  approve  a  "supple- 
mental" 1974  budget.  This  budget,  with  526 
pageE  of  Items  costing  »e.2  billion,  was 
con.sidered  in  only  two  ilays  of  private  hear- 
ings, during  which  BO  mijitary  officers  in 
uniform  were  present  and  congressional 
memt>ers  were  not  allowed  to  take  copies  cf 
the  budget  out  of  the  room.  One  freshman 
congress  woman.  Rep.  Patricia  Schroeder 
(D-Colo.).  said  that  there  was  not  enoug'a 
time  for  members  to  even  begin  to  .^tudy  the 
supplemental  budget.  "I  was  Just  furious- 
she  said.  "To  think  that  anyone  could  okay 
*6.2    billion    Just    zap    bam    like    that." 

Hep.  Charles  E  Bennett  (D-Pla.»,  a  22-year 
veteran  of  the  Armed  Services  Committer, 
said  that  Congress  is  quite  capable  of  deal- 
ing with  the  huge  volumes  of  testimony. 
"Tiie  minds  like  a  computer."  he  said.  "You 
retain  this  stuff  .  .  .  What  better  system 
could  you  have?" 

Some  Conservative  congressmen  and  their 
staff  members  think  it  is  unwise  for  Con- 
gress to  try  to  oversee  defense  spending  on 
an  liem-by-iiem  basis.  Their  views  are  sum- 
med up  by  Michael  Hemphill,  defense  expert 
in  the  office  of  Sen.  John  Tower  (R-Texas) .  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Hemphill  is  Impatient  with  congressmen 
like  Proxmlre.  who  recently  exposed  the 
lai^e  number  of  native  Filipino  servicemen 
utilized  as  personal  servants  for  military 
bra-ss  Hemphill  called  Froxmlre's  investlga- 
tion  "a  waste  of  congressional  time.'' 

He  said  that  generals  and  admirals  are 
handling  the  biggest  financial  undertaking  -n. 
America  and   that   they  are  the  equivalent 
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of  corporate  execullvcs.  oUhovigh  Ihcy  don't 
firn  as  much.  "How  ore  we  goUig  lo  retain 
men  of  these  [sic]  caliber  il  we  don't  give 
tijem  the  comforts  of  life?"  he  asked.  Hemp- 
hill KRid  he  feels  that  Congress,  basically 
s.ictiid  give  the  Pentagon  what  it  wants  be- 
citi9«  the  Pentaf^n  la  the  expert  on  military 
ijintters  and  knows  what  America  needs. 

The  Pentagon,  however,  controls  the  In- 
forojation  that  Co.^gresa  receive.';.  Much  of  It 
K  classified  and.  as  Mahon  says.  "Sometimes 
we  don't  hear  the  whole  story." 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Pentagon  is  close 
to  some  congressmen.  One  example  of  the 
cftcn  remarkable  similarity  of  views  among 
the  Pentagon's  friends  in  Congress  occurred 
in  1972  during  deba*-»  on  the  Trident  sub- 
marine program.  Ohio  Republican  Rep. 
Donald  D.  Clancy  stated  on  the  Honse  floor: 
"The  Trident  program  is  not  a  crash  pro- 
pram.  It  is  an  urgent  but  orderly  program  for 
replacing  our  aging  Polaris  submarines  with 
new  fixibmarines  baring  greatly  improved 
capabQities." 

Shortly  thereafter.  Rep.  Samuel  S.  Strat- 
ton.  New  York  Democrat,  began  a  speech 
which  said;  "The  Trident  program  is  not  • 
crash  program.  It  Is  an  urgent  but  orderly 
program  Tor  replacing  our  aging  Polaris  sub- 
marines with  new  submarines  having  greatly 
improved  capabilities."  The  speeches  con- 
tinued for  17  Identical  paragrapbs.  right 
down  to  the  last  sentence,  "We  must  start 
building  at  once."  The  origin  at  the  speech 
could  not  be  deternuned. 

Some  of  the  moet  slgniflcant  defen^te 
budget  c\ittlng  occurs  In  committee.  Once 
it  happens,  cuts  are  seldom  completely  re- 
storetl  on  the  floor  c^  either  the  Mouse  or 
Senate.  Last  year,  for  example,  the  Senat« 
Appropriations  defense  subcommittee. 
Iieaded  by  Sen.  John  L.  MeClellan  iD-Ark.l, 
ctit  $4.1  billion  from  the  budget  proposed. 
Aitbough  floor  amendments  restored  a  por- 
tion cf  tbls  money,  the  flnnl  package  that 
came  out  of  the  Senate-House  conference 
amounted  to  a  cut  of  $3.5  billion.  MeClel- 
lan has  set  that  goal  again  tor  this  year, 
according  to  subcommittee  sutfT  member  Guy 
McConnell. 

Ironically,  while  some  committees  cut 
funds  the  Pentagon  wants,  others  add  money 
that  the  Pentagon  has  not  even  requested. 
This  year,  for  example,  the  Texas  delegation 
succeeded  In  persuading  tbe  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  add  9104.900,000  to  the 
budget  to  build  24  new  planes  for  the  Air 
National  Guard.  These  planes,  which  the 
Pent^on  had  not  requested,  are  slated  to  be 
produced  by  the  Texas-ba&ed  LTV  Corp. 
Similarly,  It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  con- 
{;ressmen  will  oppose  the  closing  of  military' 
bases  in  their  o^-n  districts,  even  though 
the  Pentagon  has  proposed  this  as  a  way  to 
cut  costs. 

On  paper.  Congress  ba.%  a  watchdog  over 
Pentagon  spending — the  General  Accounting 
OfUoe  lOAO).  i;et  up  u>  be  an  independent 
agency  responsible  to  Congress  for  oversee- 
ing government  spending.  Out  of  lu  3300 
professional  staff  members,  the  GAO  has  as- 
.signed  534  people  to  watch  tbe  defense 
budget. 

One  Pentagon  cost  expert  says.  "The  OAO 
is  hell  on  widows  and  orphans.  But  the 
greatest  problem  anybody  who  is  thrlft- 
mlnded  in  Congress  (aces  is  the  reluctance 
"f  the  GAO  to  go  after  the  big  contractors. 
I  g\iess  GAO  has  lis  I  good  |  reputation  be- 
cause people  have  got  to  believe  In  some- 
thing in  government."  Richard  P.  Kniifman. 
an  economist  with  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, made  similar  observations  In  a  maga- 
rJne  article,  which  called  the  GAO  Congres-sa 
"one-eyed  watchdog, "  and  said  It  treads 
lightly  where  defense  coniractora  are  con- 
cerned. 

Richard  Gutmann.  director  oT  the  GAO"* 
prxiurement  and  systems  acquisition  divi- 
sion, denied  these  charges  The  GAO.  he  said, 
attempts  to  "call  the  shots  as  we  .see  them, 
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With  due  regard  to  fairness."  Gutnmnn  con- 
ceded, however,  that  "the  most  significant 
reports  we've  been  Issuing  ,  .  ,  by  necessity, 
fare  I  claastaed."  Since  1972.  Gutmann's  di- 
vision has  issued  193  staff  studies  of  defense 
procurement  and  138  of  them  are  classified. 
Gutmann  said  that  tbe  GAO  Is  "cognizant" 
of  the  public's  right  to  know  and  makes 
every  effort  to  get  the  reports  declasslfled. 
bnt  tliat  the  Pentagon  has  the  final  word. 
He  said  that  "damned  few"  of  the  clnsslfied 
reports  are  complimentury  to  the  Pentagon. 

The  remaining  PenUgon  critics  are  made 
up  of  outside  groups,  frequently  headed  by 
ex-servicemen,  who  take  up  the  cudgels 
against  tbe  defense  budget  year  after  year — 
with  zeal,  but  only  occasional  .success.  They 
have  even  less  access  than  Congress  to  infor- 
mation which  the  Pentagon  deems  classified. 
But  from  the  outside  and  with  their  past 
experience,  they  attempt  to  analyze  the  de- 
fense budget  and  propose  ways  of  cutting  It. 

This  year,  the  outsiders  have  concentrated 
their  efforts  on  getting  Congress  to  approve 
an  overall  cut  in  military  manpower  and  to 
set  a  celling  on  tbe  defense  budget  equal  to 
last  years  budget,  plus  a  percenuge  Increase 
for  inflation.  Many  liberal  congressmen  and 
some  budget-minded  conservatives  have 
joined  forces  for  the  effort,  but  so  far.  tbey 
have  not  been  effective.  An  amendment  to 
set  a  budget  celling  failed  in  the  Hou.ie  this 
year  by  24  votes  (209  to  185).  and  prospects 
are  dim  (or  success  In  the  Senate. 

John  Isaacs,  anti-defense-spending  lobby- 
ist for  Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 
said,  "Not  many  senators  or  congressmen 
want  to  go  on  the  floar  and  challenge  the 
Pentagon  because  tbey  can  always  be  made 
to  look  like  a  fool.  Most  people  leave  It  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees,  who  leave  ic  to  tlie 
Pentagon,  so  tbey  get  what  they  want." 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  GOV.  JAMES  E. 
HOLSHOUSER  ENDORSES  LEGIS- 
LATION TO  SAVE  THE  NEW  RIVER 
BY  INCLUDING  IT  IN  NATIONAL 
WILD  AND   SCENIC   RIVERS   ACT 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23,  1974 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gover- 
uor  of  North  Carolina  James  E.  Hol- 
shouser  is  supporting  the  action  of  the 
Hoase  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation to  save  the  New  River. 

As  you  aie  awai-e  be/ore  this  subcom- 
mitLee  reported  a  measure  to  study  the 
New  River  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  compre- 
hensive hearings  were  held. 

Governor  Holshouser  felt  it  of  such 
Importance  that  the  New  River  be  saved 
he  dispatched  his  personal  representa- 
tive. Mr.  Robert  L.  Buckner.  to  the  hear- 
ing for  the  presentation  of  a  statement 
on  his  behalf.  I  would  like  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  a  copy  of  Governor 
Holshouser's  testimony: 

Statement 

iStatemeat  on  bel\alf  of  Governor  James  E. 
Holshou&er  of  North  Carolina  before  the 
Parks  and  Recreation  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Hou&e  Interior  Committee.  June  3,  1974.  re- 
garduig  suitability  of  the  New  River  in  North 
Carolina  lor  study  as  a  unit  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  River  System.) 

I  am  pleased  lo  offer  tbls  statement  In 
support  or  House  Bill  11120  to  amend  the 
WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1908  by  desig- 
nating a  r^meni  of  the  New  River  as  a  po- 


tential component  of  the  National  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rl\ers  System.  This  Is  an  important 
piece  of  legislation  for  northwestern  North 
Carolina  and  I  i^preclate  the  opportunity  to 
present  the  position  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  regarding  it. 

As  this  committee  i^  undoubtedly  aware,  a 
segment  of  the  New  River  included  in  this 
legislation  has  been  proposed  by  Appalachian 
Power  Company  as  the  site  tor  a  pumped- 
siorage  hydroelectric  project.  This  Is  the  so- 
called  Blue  Ridge  Project.  Early  last  AprU.  I 
expressed  my  opposition  to  this  project.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  our  nation  Is  faced  with  a 
serious  energy  problem,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  I  am  willing  to  make  reasonable  com- 
promises to  alleviate  this  energy  problem  I 
am  coHA  inced  that  the  detriments  of  the 
Blue  Rtdge  Project  far  outweigh  its  benefits. 
1  am  smiply  opposed  to  incurring  permanent 
social  and  environmental  damages  la  order 
to  obtain  relatively  short-term  power  bene- 
fits, particularly,  when  those  benefits  acci*iie 
almost  wholly  outside  North  Carolina.  Thus. 
I  am  still  opposed  to  the  project. 

It  is  clear  that  the  proposed  Blue  Ridge 
Project  will  have  certain  benefits  and  a  num- 
ber of  very  cleau-  disadvantages.  Outside  ol 
the  obvious  benefit  associated  with  tiie  elec- 
tric power  to  be  derived  Irom  the  project 
recreaUon  Is  the  other  major  project  benefit 
The  major  damage  of  the  project  will  be  lu 
impact  upon  the  social  and  personal  lives  of 
the  citizens  of  Ashe  and  Alleghany  Counties 
who  will  be  disrupted  »o  that  It  can  be  con- 
strucied- 

In  mv  opmion.  this  proposal  to  make  the 
New  River  a  potential  unit  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  River  System  offers  the 
citljiens  of  Ashe  and  Alleghany  Counties  the 
opportunity  to  preserve  their  land  and  their 
way  of  life  while  at  the  time  reaping  bene- 
fits from  increased  development  associated 
with  stimulated  recreational  use  of  the  New 
River. 

Therefore.  I  strongly  endorse  this  legisla- 
tion and  in-ge  you  to  take  favorable  action 
upon  it  so  that  the  needed  studios  can  be 
made  of  the  New  River  and  an  miormed 
decision  made  upon  its  suitability  as  a 
component  of  the  National  WUd  and  Scenic 
River  System. 

Ourhig  the  recently  concluded  1974  session 
of  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly,  two 
bills  were  relative  to  the  New  River  were 
passed.  The  first  of  these  bUls  designated 
the  New  River,  from  the  confluence  of  the 
South  Fork  New  River  and  the  North  Fork 
New  River  to  the  Virginia  border,  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  North  Carolina  Natural  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  The  second  bill  called 
for  a  study  of  the  feaslbUlty  of  mcludlng  In 
the  State  Natural  and  Scenic  Rl.-ers  System 
tho«e  segments  of  the  South  Ptork  New 
River  and  the  New  River  from  O.S.  Blgbway 
431  near  Boone  down  to  the  Virginia  border. 
Tills  study  is  to  be  completed  and  a  report 
ready  for  the  General  Assembly  by  Jan- 
uary 15.  1975.  Our  planning  effort  wUi  begin 
shortly  and  will  provide  full  opportunity  for 
review  and  comment  by  affected  cltbtens 
and  local  government.  We  will  also  take  Into 
full  account  the  economic  needs  of  the  area 
in  designing  our  strategy  for  preservation  of 
tile  South  Pork. 

The  State  conducted  detailed  studies  in 
1971  of  tbe  South  Pork  of  the  New  River  in 
conjunction  with  its  assessment  of  Hvere 
In  North  Carolina  as  potential  candidates  for 
inclusion  In  a  State  system  of  nattwal  and 
scenic  rivers.  The  resulu  of  this  aseessment 
strongly  supported  inclusion  of  the  South 
Pork   New   River    in    the  Stat(»   system. 

Tbe  Intent  of  the  following  remarks  is  to 
indicate  the  EiutabUity  of  the  South  Pork 
New  River  for  inclusion  Into  the  National 
Scenic  Rivers  System  as  a  scenic  river. 

The  South  Pork  New  River  heads  In 
Watattga  County.  North  Carolina,  in  the 
Vicinity  of  Blowing  Rock  and  flows  generally 
northeastward    through     the    Blue     Ridge 
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Motintalns  across  Ashe  County,  and  joins  tbe 
North  Fork  New  River  on  the  Ashe-AUegbany 
County  boundary  near  the  North  Cartrtlna- 
Virglnla  Stale  line.  The  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
loilows  the  eastern  edge  of  the  drainage 
basin,  whereas,  the  western  edge  of  the 
kiralnage  basin  is  located  about  midway  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  Forks.  The  eleva- 
Lion  at  the  confluence  with  the  North  Fork 
.s  700  feet  below  that  of  its  headwaters. 
South  Pork  New  River  is  the  larger  of  the 
two  headwater  rivers  of  New  River  and  has 
a  gradient  that  falls  approximately  8  feet 
per  mile. 

In  terms  of  geology,  tbe  entire  drainage 
area  for  the  South  Pork  New  River  Is  In  tbe 
Bh»e  Ridge  province.  The  bedrock  geology 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  province  is  among  the  most 
complex  In  the  United  States.  The  area  has 
a  wide  variety  of  metamorphtc  and  igneous 
rocks.  Bedrock  more  than  500  million  years 
old  Is  exposed  along  reaches  of  the  channel 
of  the  South  Ftork  New  River. 

Precipitation  on  the  basin  averages  about 
52  Inches  per  year.  Average  annual  snowfall 
is  about  30  Inches.  The  52  Inches  of  precipi- 
tation amounts  to  204  bltllon  gallons  per 
year  for  the  entire  basin  area  of  325  square 
miles.  Evaporation  and  use  by  plants 
amounts  to  143  billion  gallons  per  year  and 
151  billion  gaUons  per  year  are  discharged 
by  the  South  Fork  New  River. 

Tbe  following  analysis  is  based  upon  cer- 
tain criteria  '  developed  Jointly  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  IJepart- 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Each  individual  cri- 
terion is  summarized  and  following  each  is 
an  evaluation  of  how  well  the  South  Pork 
New  River  meets  the  criterion. 

The  national  criteria  Indicate  that  the 
"rl\-er  and  Its  Immediate  land  area  should  be 
considered  as  a  unit,  with  primary  emphasis 
upon  the  quality  of  the  experience  and  orcr- 
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A  statistical  analysis  of  the  data  for  the 
1029-1969  period  shows  that  average  flow  is 
408  cubic  feet  per  second,  the  &0-year  flood 
(peak  discharge  expected  to  be  equaled  or 
exceeded  once  every  50  years  on  the  average) 
is  about  31,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  the 
minimum  one-day  flow  having  a  recurrence 
interval  of  20  years  Is  86  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

Winter  and  early  spring  are  the  months 
with  the  highest  flows  while  the  summer  imd 
fall  months  arc  considerably  lower.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  flows  during  the  wet  and 
dry  months  is  due  to  seasonal  distribution  of 
rainrau. 

Fifth,  "the  river  and  its  environment 
should  be  outstandingly  remarkable  and.  al- 
though they  may  reflect  substantial  evidence 
of  man's  activity,  should  be  generally  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye."  Furthermore,  "a^icuUural 
practices  which  do  not  adversely  affect  river 
area  may  be  permitted."  South  Fork  New 
River  from  its  orlgm  to  the  backwaters  of 
the  proposed  impoundment  meaxiders  lazily 
through  scenic  pasture,  meadow,  and  farm 
land.  The  entire  area  Is  under  private  owner- 
ship with  very  few  landowners  having  deed 
to  both  river  banks.  Landowners  bordering, 
the  river  number  lu  the  hundreds. 

Sixth,  "the  river  should  be  of  high  quality 
water  or  suscepUble  to  restoration  to  that 
condition."  Purthermore.  "water  qu&Uly 
should  meet  minimum  criteria  for  desired 
types  of  recreation  except  where  such  criteria 
would  be  exceeded  by  natural  background 
conditions  and  esthetics  and  capable  of  sup- 
portUig  propagation  of  aquatic  life  normally 
adapted  to  habitat  of  the  stream,  or  Is  capable 
of  and  is  being  restored  to  that  quality."  The 
reach  from  the  confluence  of  Middle  Fork 
Soxith  Fork  New  River  and  East  Pork  South 
Fork  New  River  to  the  New  River  is  presently 
classified    as    Class    C.    The    headwaters    of 


all  imprc-Kions  of  the  recreatlonists  using  the     South  Fork  New  River  are  Influenced  sllaht- 


river  or  the  adjacent  riverbank 

First,  the  river  must  be  In  a  free-flowing 
natural  condition.  The  South  Pork  New  Klver 
meets  the  criterion. 

Second,  the  river  should  be  "accessible  by 
roads  which  may  occasionally  bridge  the  river 
areas.  Short  stretches  of  conspicuous  or 
longer  stretches  of  Inoonspicuous  and  well 
screened  roods  or  roUroads  paralleling  (the) 
river  area  may  be  permitted".  Tbe  South 
Pork  New  River  has  numerous  road  crossings 
and  several  stretches  of  the  rtv«r  are  pora- 
lelled  by  roads. 

Third,  the  "river  or  river  unit  must  be  long 
enough  to  provide  a  meaningful  experience". 
Generally  this  would  be  at  least  25  miles; 
however,  shorter  segmenU  that  possess  out- 
standing qualifications  may  be  Included.  The 
South  Pork  New  River  extends  approximately 
65  miles  from  Its  headwaters  near  Blowing 
Rock  in  Wautauga  County  to  its  confluence 
with  the  North  Pork  New  River  in  Ashe  and 
Alleghany  OounUes. 

Fourth,  "there  should  be  sufficient  volume 
of  water  during  normal  years  to  permit,  dur- 
ing the  recreation  season,  full  enjoyment  of 
water-related  outdoor  recreation  actlvltiea 
generally  associated  with  comparable  rivers". 
Tbe  South  Fork  New  River,  like  many  moun- 
tain streams,  is  characterized  by  rapid  in- 
creases in  flow  In  response  to  rainfall.  Rates 
of  rise  of  one  foot  per  hour  are  common  fol- 
lowing period.^  of  intense  rainfall.  The  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  operates  a  gaging  station 
tiOO  feet  upstream  from  bridge  on  State  High- 
way's 16  and  86.  Area  of  the  drainage  basin 
above  the  gage  is  207  square  miles.  Lowest 
daily  flow  recorded  at  tbe  gage  during  45 
■•ears  of  record  (1936-1969)  Is  65  cubic  feet 
per  second.  The  maximum  peak  discharge 
vas  52.000  cubic  feet  per  second  during  the 
1040  flood. 


ly  by  the  discharge  of  treated  waste  from 
Blowing  Bock  and  Boone.  The  bacteriological 
quality  of  the  waters  from  Howards  Creek 
downstream  to  the  confluence  with  North 
Fork  are  of  such  quality  to  aUow  exoeUent 
recreation   classification. 

The  preceding  data  convinced  me  that  the 
South  Pork  New  River  meets  the  criteria  lor 
inclusion  In  the  National  System  as  a  Scenic 
River.  I  am  aware  that  HJt.  11120  Includes  the 
North  Pork  New  River  and.  as  I  have  Indi- 
cated, this  segment  Is  not  included  In  the 
State  study.  Although  the  focus  of  State 
planning  wiU  be  on  the  South  Pork,  we  pledge 
close  cooperation  with  tbe  Federal  govern- 
ment In  the  study  effort  that  will  take  place 
foUowing  passage  of  H.R,  lliao.  I  understand 
that  the  Senate  version  of  this  bill,  6.  3439. 
Includes  a  two  year  umit  on  the  study.  North 
Carolina  will  support  this  limitation  should 
the  House  choose  to  include  it  In  H.B-  11120. 

I  urge  favorable  action  on  H.R.  liiao. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportimity 
to  express  the  SUte  of  North  Carolina's  views 
on  the  matter. 


SUPPORT  FOR  FREE  CHINA 


GiUdeUues  for  BvaluaUng  Wild,  Scenic 
Mid  Recreational  River  Areas  Proposed  for 
lii>-lusion  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System  Under  Section  2.  Public  Law 
■'0-542.  * 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASIffiROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  pro- 
posals for  fun  diplomatic  recognition  of 
Communist  China  are  being  heard  again. 
In  remarks  before  this  body  I  have  op- 
posed sucli  proposals. 

Recentli',  there  have  appeared  a  niun- 
ber  of  excellent  analyses  of  what  diplo- 
matic recognition  of  Communist  China 
would  do.  In  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
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Times,  C.  Martin  Wilbur,  professor  of 
Chinese  history  at  Columbia  University 
has  written: 

I  see  no  compelling  reason  why  we  should 
deliver  a  blow  to  the  Chinese  on  Taiwan  .  .  . 
Senator  Jackson  has  simply  fallen  In  with 
Peking's  strategy  to  Isolate  Taiwan  diplo- 
matically before  attempting  to  subdue  it 

At  this  point  I  include  In  the  Record 
the  text  of  Professor  Wllbtir's  letter  and 
the  text  of  an  editorial  from  the  San 
Diego  Union : 

IProm  tbe  New  York  Times,  July  18.  I974| 
Jackson's  Chxka   Plju* 
To  the  Editor: 

Senator  Henry  M,  Jackson  returns  from  his 
trip  to  the  People's  Republic  ol  China  with 
the  proposal  that  the  United  States  raise  lis 
diplomatic  liaison  office  in  Peking  to  an  em- 
bassy and  at  the  same  time  reduce  Its  em- 
bassy In  Taipei  to  a  diplomatic  liaison  office. 
This  Is  a  very  misguided  suggestion. 

One  can  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Sena- 
tor's desire  to  improve  relations  with  main- 
land China  In  the  Interests  of  world  peace 
r  but  why  should  this  be  done  at  the  cost  of 
serious  damage  to  our  friend  and  ally,  the 
Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan? 

Our  Government  has  recognlmd  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China  continu- 
ously since  1928.  For  the  past  two  decades. 
our  official  relations  have  tieen  Intimate. 
while  cultural  and  economic  relations  >^- 
tween  Americans  and  Chinese  on  Tai-r^n  »re 
lively  and  constantly  expanding.  Ineofur  ■•> 
nations  can  t>e  friends,  our  two  nations  have 
achieved  that  position. 

Germany  is  divided  and  ruled  by  two  sepa- 
rate govcrnmenu.  Iwth  of  which' are  repre- 
sented In  the  United  Nations  and  both  of 
which  enjoy  diplomatic  relations  with  major 
governments.  This  simple  realUm  look  year.- 
to  achieve.  We  should  apply  the  same  prin- 
cipie  to  divided  China,  which  is  ruled  by  two 
separate  governmenu,  each  o*  which  isfuUv 
effective  in  Its  area  of  control.  We  should 
strive  for  impartlaUy  equal  relaUons  with 
both. 

We  may  offer  to  raise  our  diplomatic  liaison 
office  in  Peking  to  the  status  of  an  embassy 
but  should  make  It  clear  that  we  wUl  not  re- 
duce the  status  of  our  embossay  in  Taipei 
The  leaders  in  Peking  might  refuse — Lbev 
probably  have  turned  down  that  proposal  tte- 
fore — hut  If  tbey  do.  that  u  their  decision 
I  see  no  compelling  reason  why  we  should 
deliver  a  blow  to  the  Chinese  on  Taiwan,  par- 
ticularly when  their  Government  is  struggling 
to  maUitoln  its  position  lu  the  world.  Sena- 
tor Jackson  has  simply  fallen  in  with  Peking's 
strategy  to  Isolate  Taiwan  diplomatically  be- 
fore attempting  to  subdue  It. 

C.  MOMTTN  WlLBTE 

(From  the  San  Oiego  Union,  July  12.  1974 1 

SEKATOa  "PcvEaiSH" — Chika  I&ea 

UNacAi.isnc 

While  President  Nixon  was  visiting  Mos- 
cow with  a  case  of  phlebitis.  Sen.  Henry 
Jackson  was  visiting  Pekmg  with  a  case  of 
presidential  fever.  Apparently  tr>ing  to  fash- 
ton  a  China  plank  for  a  potential  campaign 
platform,  the  senator  has  come  away  from 
a  meeting  with  Cblnese  Communist  leaders 
urging  that  we  close  the  US.  embassy  in  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  capital  on  Taiwan  and 
open  one  in  Peking  instead. 

Tlie  most  we  can  say  for  tbe  Jackson  trip 
Is  that  it  has  reminded  us  that  Communist 
ChUia  Is  stiU  there,  posing  all  Its  puzzles  and 
dangers,  while  tlu  world  has  been  preoccu- 
pied with  the  possibilities  of  an  arms  agree* 
roent  and  other  fruits  of  detente  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Soviet 
Union  Otberwlse  we  doubt  If  the  senator's 
trip  will  move  America  any  closer  to  full  dip- 
lomatic recognition  of  the  Peking  govern- 
ment, or  move  himself  any  ckMsr  to  the 
Democratic  presMenttol  nomination  m  1976. 
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China  has  moved  to  the  back  burner  in 
V^.  foreign  poJicy,  and  for  good  reason.  It 
la  now  fully  evident  that  a  fierce  power  strug- 
gle is  talcing  place  within  the  ruling  circle 
of  mainland  China.  The  anti-Confuclus  cam- 
pdign  that  began  last  year  has  flowered  into 
un  open  attempt  by  hard-line  Maoists  to 
clip  the  wings  of  Premier  Chou  En-lal.  who 
met  Sen.  Jackson  In  a  hospital.  The  age  and 
laliuig  health  of  Both  Chou  and  Mao  Tse- 
tung  are  threatening  the  siabUUy  of  the 
Peking  government.  Choua  moderate  poli- 
cies toward  the  West  are  by  no  means  as- 
sured of  continuation.  The  U.S.  liaison  of- 
fice In  Peking,  which  Sen.  Jackson  would 
elevate  to  the  status  of  an  embassy,  has 
been  notably  without  major  assignments  ex- 
cept to  nurse  the  flickering  flame  of  US.- 
Chines«  trade. 

The  senator's  proposal  is  unrealisilc  In  the 
context  of  the  political  ferment  In  Peking 
and  also  inconsistent  with  the  position  be 
has  taken  toward  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  has  been  an  outspoken  critic  of 
the  President's  Mcscow  sunimitrs',  arguing 
that  the  United  States  should  demand  a  soft- 
ening of  Kremlin  attitudes  toward  dissent- 
ing intellectuals  and  would-be  emigrants. 
His  Insistence  on  this  point  has  been  the 
main  obstacle  to  pa^sa^e  of  a  trade  bill  which 
the  Administration  has  l>een  seeking  for 
nearly  two  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Taxes  Are  Taking  38  Pebcent  op  Youb 

Annuai.  Ikcome 

(By  BUI  Duncllffe) 

The  "stars"  of  this  aeries  are  two  demoral- 
ized wage  earners,  who  every  week  of  their 
working  lives,  are  seeing  their  salaries  pil- 
laged In  The  Great  Paycheck  Raid. 

But  they  are  "stars"  In  the  same  unfor- 
tunate sense  as  the  victims  of  a  hungry  and 
plundering  horde,  for  while  they  are  an- 
gered by  what  is  happening  to  them  thev  feel 
helpless  to  do  anything  about  It. 

And  they  ore  very  much  like  the  rest  of  us. 

One   IS  a  blue-collar  worker   who.   at  40. 
heads  a  family  that  includes  his  wife  as  well 
five   chUdren    ranging    in   age   from   ten 
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A  lew  of  these  taxes — Income.  Social  Se- 
curity, the  auto  excise,  and  the  everpresent 
property  tax— are  direct,  in  that  all  that's 
needed  to  see  what  they're  costing  is  a  glance 
at  a  check  stub  or  bill. 

But  the  majority  are  imposed  more  subtly. 
There  are  no  less  than  25  dlfTerent  taxes 
iKhlch  the  Stat*  inflicts  ou  its  citizens,  busi- 
nesses, and  activities,  and  Washington  has  a 
long  lineup  of  levies  it  relies  on  to  keep  the 
mills  of  government  grinding. 

And  Just  about  all  are  felt — eventuatlir — 
by  people  like  the  blue-coUar  worker,  the 
white-collar  worker — and  you  and  I. 

Organizations  such  as  the  Tax  Foundation. 

^„.^    ...   _^_    ,.„„^    ^^„     I"c  ■  run  numbers  through  their  computers 

through  their  teens.  The'y  live  "in  therented     ^""^  '^^'^^^  "P  *"-^  figures  to  show  that  every 


half  of  a  duplex  In  one  of  Boston's  residential 
neighborhoods,  and  their  only  "luxury"  Is 
a  small  car  bought  two  years  ago. 

His  factory  job  pays  «201  a  week— and 
that  is  not  enough  to  keep  his  children  in 
socks,  shoes  and  staple  foods.  His  wife  can- 
not give  him  a  lift  by  takhig  a  paying  job 
because  her  more  important  responsibili- 
ties at  home  demand  all  the  hours  and  en- 
ergy she  has. 

His  salary  falls  so  far  short  of  what  his 
family  needs  for  simple  survival  that  he  is 
forced  to  scratch  for  whatever  handyman 
chores  he  can  find  on  evenings  and  week- 


Now.  Sen.  Jackson  would  lake  a  major  step     *"***  J"*^  ^^  provide  them  with  the  barest 
of  concUUtlon  with  a  Communist  regUne  In     "'""-'i^les, 
Peking  Which  has  a  record  of  suppression  of     ,_?^  .^  essentially  a   family  man  and  the 


one  of  us  works  two  hours  and  38  minutes  a 
day— just  to  pay  taxes.  And  the  Mass.  Tax- 
payers Foundation  comes  up  wlih  other  sta- 
tistics to  indicate  that  more  than  $11  bil- 
lion— or  38  percent  of  the  WO .3  billion  of  per- 
sonal income  In  this  State  last  year — was 
consumed  by  Federal.  Slate,  and  local  taxes. 

But  numbers  of  that  magnitude  are  so 
large  as  to  be  meaningless  In  terms  of  the 
effect  they  have  on  the  average  wage  earner's 
paycheck.  To  measure  that,  the  Herald 
American  talked  at  length  with  the  factory 
hand  and  the  office  worker,  and  was  allowed 
to  examine  their  financial  records. 

Prom  their  tax  returns  and  candid  conver- 
sations, a  picttu-e  of  how  The  Great  Paycheck 
Raid  Is  jeopardizing  the  future  of  two  men 


intellectual    freedom,    regimentation    of    its     f*"  ^^^^^  he  is  compelled  to  work  other  jobs     »nd  their  families  was  drawn— and  this 


populace  and  suppression  of  emigration  in 
a  degree  even  more  outrageous  than  the 
Stalinist  days  of  the  Soviet  Union.  If  there 
are  no  Solzhenltsyns  In  China  for  whom  the 
senator  can  go  to  bat  It  is  only  because  dis- 
senters of  that  stripe  were  weeded  out  with 
bullets  long  ago. 

Sen.  Jackson  has  embarked  on  a  course 
typical  of  presidential  hopefuls — traveling 
abroad  to  develop  an  Image  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. Fortunately  for  him.  he  still  has  two 
years  to  clear  up  where  he  really  stands  on 
the  issue  of  trade  and  diplomacy  with  Com- 
munist governments— any  of  them. 


disgusts  him  greatly— but  he  re&Uy  has  no 
other  choice  If  he  is  to  feed  and  clothe  his 
children. 

The  .second  man  is  a  white-collar  worker 
in  his  mid-thirttes  with  a  college  degree,  a 
wife,  and  son  still  in  the  Romper  Room  stage 


what  It  showed.  First,  the  factory  worker 
and  his  8201. 

When  he  gets  bis  check  each  week,  the 
Feds  take  $6.90  and  the  SUte  takes  $2.80 
right  off  the  top.  for  income  taxes. 

Then  the  government,  without  any  ailow- 


of  education.  Every  business  day  he  drives     *^""  ^^  *"  ^*^'  '*^*  ^"^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  A"*  S'oung 


THE  GREAT  PAYCHECK  RAID 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  inserted  in  the  Record  an  article 
by  Bill  Duncllffe.  which  explored  the 
Ux  burden  of  two  fairly  typical  middle- 
income  workers.  Today  I  would  like  to 
foUo»-up  with  another  part  of  Mr.  Dun- 
cliffe'.'?  series  from  the  July  8  Boston 
Herald-American  which  itemizes  the 
Uxes  which  take  approximately  38  per- 
cent from  an  average  worker's  gross  in- 
come. 

The  text  foUow.s 

The  Gxeat  Pavcheck  Raio 

Each  week  your  livelihood— cm d  that  of 
everj-  other  person  In  Massachuetts— is  being 
picked  apart  by  a  multitude  of  national.  State 
and  local  taxes. 

But  while  everyone  Is  aware  of  how  much 
is  ufcen  in  withholding  and  Social  Security 
taxes,  few  realize  how  large  a  slice  of  their 
income  is  being  consumed  by  the  manv  other 
levies  to  which  they  arc  subjected. 

Two  t>'pical  wage  earners  opened  up  their 
financial  records  and  family  budgets  to  the 
Herald  American  in  order  to  explore  just  how 
these  indirect  and  hidden  taxes  hurt  them. 

What  was  found— and  what  It  all  meana. 
lo  you  as  well  as  to  them— is  told  In  this 
serica.  "The  Great  Paycheck  Raid." 


from  his  new  and  possibly  over-priced  home 
In  one  of  Boston's  bedroom  communities  to 
his  desk  In  the  downtown  office  district. 

His  job,  which  entails  some  traveling  and 
a  good  deal  of  responsibility,  pay  $278  a 
week— and  that  is  not  enough  either,  be- 
cause in  order  to  meet  their  bills  and  live 
in  moderate  comfort,  his  wife  must  work  too. 
Taken  together,  their  Income  last  year 
came  to  819.000.  and  he  Is  the  first  to  sav  they 
are  by  no  means  starring.  But  they  are  not 
living  in  splendid  luxury  either,  and  what 
they  do  have  was  bought  at  the  cost  of  extra 
hours  of  separation  from  each  other — because 
they  sometimes  work  different  slilfta — less 
time  tnan  they  would  like  to  spend  with 
their  son.  and  social  life  limited  to  Infre- 
quent dinner  dates  on  weekends. 

The  white-collar  worker  is  a  privately 
happy  hut  publicly  disgruntled  man— happy 
at  what  years  of  struggling,  saving,  and  plan- 
ning have  enabled  him  and  his  wife  to 
achieve  but  nagged  bv  the  growing  belief 
that  they're  being  hurt  and  held  back  bv 
the  never-ending  avarice  of  those  who  as- 
Eault  their  paychecks  each  week. 

Both  men  are  real— and  may  even  be  num- 
bered among  your  neighbors- but  for  reasons 
that  will  soon  be  obvious  they  asked  that 
their  Identities  be  withheld.  Neither  one  Is 
a  rabble  rouser  or  malcontent.  Instead  they 
are  everyday  people  like  most  of  us.  and  like 
most  of  us  are  responsible  enough  to  rec- 
ognize that  taxes  are  a  necessary  price  to  pay 
for  the  rights  and  opportunities  they  enjoy. 
But — again,  hke  most  of  us — they  cannot 
help  but  be  aware  when  they  examine  their 
check  stub  each  week  that  there  Is  a  vast  dis- 
parity between  what  they  earn  and  what  they 
take  home.  They  are  beginning  to  grumble, 
to  ask  whether  too  many  handa  are  reach- 
ing out  for  too  much  of  their  money— and 
are  squandering  it  rather  than  .spending  it 
wisely. 

That,  briefly.  Is  what  The  Great  Paycheck 
Raid  is  all  about,  for  most  of  us  are  being 
dunned  for  much  more  than  we  realize  by  a 
multitude  of  Federal  and  State  Uxes  and  by 
the  few  but  Immensely  onerous  le\les  that 
are  available  to  local  government. 


mouths    to   feed,    takes    another   $10.07   for 
Social  Security  payments. 

That  reduces  his  pay  to  $181.63— and  the 
Raid  is  only  just  beginning. 

This  years  excise  tax  on  his  car  was  $104 — 
and  that  breaks  down  to  $2  a  week. 

He  tries  to  limit  gas  for  it  to  ten  gallons 
a  week — but  the  ll'i  cents  he  may  pay  in 
State  and  Federal  taxes  per  gallon  chips  an- 
other $1.15  from  his  earnings. 

Between  them,  he  and  his  wife  smoke  three 
packs  of  cigarettes  a  day.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
enjoyments-^lf  thafs  the  proper  word— they 
have,  but  the  State  hite  them  with  a  tax  of 
16  cents  a  pack  and  the  Federal  government 
demands  another  eight  cents — and  so  it  costs 
them  72  cents  a  day  or  $5.04  a  week  for  that. 
He  stays  away  from  hard"  liquor;  he  can't 
aflord  it.  But  three  nights  a  week  he  stops  on 
his  way  home  from  work  for  a  glass  of  beer — 
and  every  glass  costs  him  four  cents  In  taxes. 
According  to  tables  supplied  by  the  gov- 
ernment, the  factory  worker  and  his  wife 
pay  $42  a  year  m  the  State  sales  tax.  Accord- 
ing to  his  budget  the  figure  Is  closer  to  $78 — 
or  $1,50  a  week. 

All  of  those  combine  to  cut  another  $0.81 
from  his  Income— and  that  brings  It  down  to 
$171  82.  But  there's  more. 

He  ha.s— and  needs— all  three  hou.sehoid 
utilities,  gas.  electricity  and  a  telephone,  and 
the  bills  for  each  one  of  them  average  about 
$20  a  month,  or  $5  a  week. 

Ail  three  are  subject  to  Federal,  state  and 
local  taxes— but  all  three  pass  them  on  lu 
toto  to  their  customers.  In  his  case  that 
means  63  cents  of  his  cost  for  gas  service  per 
week  goes  to  pay  the  company's  tax  blU. 
while  the  electric  company  gets  him  for  &6 
cents  and  N.E.  Tel.  &  Tel.  nicks  him  for  $1.10. 
Thafs  another  $2.28  nibbled  away  from  hJs 
income,  which  cuts  It  down  to  $169.54. 
And  that's  not  all  either. 
Eich  month  the  fnctorj-  worker  must  pay 
ft2)0  for  his  flat,  and  according  to  David 
Taylor  of  the  Rental  HousUig  Assn.  the  rule- 
of-thumb  In  Baeton  is  that  about  30  percent 
of  any  rent  goes  for  property  taxes. 

On  that  basis  he's  paying  $63  a  month — or 
Sl.*i.75   a    week— toward    his   landlord's   real 
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e.state   bill — and    that    shrivels   his    income 
down  to  $153.79. 

And  believe  tt  or  nor.  there's  mare. 
Government  hXtM  Industry,  faimaa.  cattle 
ranchers,  and  erery  other  business  with  oor- 
p.*ration,  real  estate,  transportatioix.  exclbe, 
.tud  other  taxes — and  another  rule-of-thumb 
jme  experts  like  to  quote  Is  that  hall  of 
licfte  taxes  are  absorbed  by  shareholders  and 
t'r.e  public  is  saddled  with  the  rest. 

There  is  no  totally  accurate  method  of 
lueasurlng  exactly  how  hard  a  wallop  that 
delivers  to  the  blue-collar  man's  rapidly 
shrinking  budget,  but  one  official  with  a  well- 
earned  reputation  for  knowing  what  he's 
talking  about  toM  this  reporter  that  taxes 
account  for  at  least  90  percent  of  the  cost  of 
any  given  Item,  from  A-frames  to  Boom 
lenses. 

If  that's  an  accurate  yardstick  It  clips  an- 
other $30.41  from  his  budget— and  leaves  It 
at  $128.88. 

And  really,  that's  not  all  either,  becau.se  he 
has  to  have  Blue  Croae  coverage  for  his  fam- 
ily at  $8.18  a  week,  he's  dunned  for  $1.50  In 
union  dues,  and  another  $12  In  payments  on 
a  loan  he  had  to  get  in  order  to  buy  some 
badly-needed  furniture.  "While  thotte  are  not 
levies  Impoesd  by  law.  they  could  be  con- 
sidered "tases"  on  hie  n«ed  for  medical  cov- 
erage and  job  protection,  and  on  his  inabUlty 
to  make  ends  meet. 

That  leaves  htm  with  just  $101.70  to  put 
food  on  the  table  and  clothing  on  hlfi  chil- 
dren's backs,  to  pay  utility  and  heating  oil 
bills  and  meet  all  the  other  demands  on  his 
paycheck — and  it's  juat  not  enough. 

Hla  wife  scrimps  every  way  she  can:  she  de- 
lays shopping  for  groceries  until  Saturday 
night,  because  after  6  o'clock  her  neighbor- 
hood supermarket  cuts  prices  on  many  per- 
Lshables  rather  than  rlak  having  them  spoil 
over  the  weekend.  She  buys  boys  sneakers 
for  her  girls  because  the  solea  are  thicker 
and.  hopefully,  will  last  longer.  And  the  fac- 
tory worker  spends  every  spare  moment 
either  looking  for  or  doing  odd  jobs — because 
right  now  they  are  all  that  te  between  him 
and  utter  desUtutlon. 

Despite  hts  desperate  condition  he  holds  no 
gripe  agatnat  Boeton's  city  administration: 
he  tUniu  he  and  Mayor  White  are  faced 
with  the  same  essential  problem  of  too  much 
unavoidable  outgo  and  not  enough  unen- 
cumbered income,  and  he  Is  sure  that,  like 
him.  White  U  doing  the  best  he  can  with 
what  he  has. 

But  he's  Just  as  sure  that  the  Federal 
and  state  govemmenta  don't  give  a  damn 
about  blm.  that  they're  q>eQding  high  while 
he's  forced  to  live  low  through  no  fault  of 
his  own.  And  what  really  drives  him  up  the 
wall  is  the  cavalier  way  many  better-fed 
politicians  and  experts  Judge  his  situation. 

In  the  past  several  weeks  many  of  them 
told  this  reporter  that  while  a  S8  percent 
level  of  taxation  In  this  state  toAy  be  a  lot. 
it  Is  not  oppreastvety  ai.  They  said  that  Swe- 
den, Great  Britain,  Italy  and — closer  to  home 
North  Carolina — either  tax  their  people  more 
or  give  them  a  lot  less  in  services. 

"What  the  hell  do  I  care  about  how  tough 
Lhey'r©  having  it  la  Eurt^ie?"  be  explodes. 
"and  what  does  it  matter  to  me  if  they're  not 
getting  as  much  for  tiielr  tax  money  down 
south? 

"I'm  not  living  in  any  of  those  places!  I'm 
living  here,  in  Massachusetts — and  its  here 
where  I'm  being  kUled! " 


LAW   ENFORCEMENT   CONFERENCE 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or    MARTUVND 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuwdoy.  July  23,  197* 
Mr.  BYBON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  sponsor  a  law  en- 
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forcement  conference  In  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland.  The  purpose  o(  the 
oooferenoe  was  to  bring  local,  county, 
Stftte,  Bjxl  Pederft]  lav  enforcement  of- 
ficers  and  elected  offlci*ls  together  to 
discuss  State  and  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment programs. 

Mr.  George  Bohlfaiger  m,  represented 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration giving  the  Federal  view  of  law 
enforcement  programs.  Richard  Wertz. 
executive  director  of  the  Governor's 
Comniission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice  presented 
the  latest  information  on  State  programs. 
This  was  followed  by  a  panel  consisting 
of  Chief  Judge  Robert  Sweeney  of  the 
Marjland  district  courts,  Mr.  Bohlinger, 
Mr.  Wertz.  Sheriff  Charles  E.  Price  of 
Washington  County,  and  Chief  Charles 
V.  Main  of  the  Frederick  City  Police. 

This  type  of  fomm  provides  an  excel- 
lent setting  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
the  presentation  of  information  on  trends 
in  law  enforcement  programs.  This  con- 
feience  included  for  the  nrst  time  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  role  of  corrections  in  the 
overall  law  enforcement  picture.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  gratitude  lo  the  partic- 
ipants and  to  Frederick  Community  Col- 
lege for  the  use  of  their  facilities. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK  1974 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF   MXCMlGAtt 
IN  THE  HOXTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23,  1974 

Mr.  HtJBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  my  view 
Captive  Nations  Week,  the  tWrd  week 
In  July  of  each  year,  te  a  very  serious  and 
important  matter.  AH  the  more  serious 
and  important  this  year,  because  Uie 
newspapers  of  America  are  filled  with 
talk  of  detente  and  East-West  trade.  A 
great  deal  has  happened  in  the  world 
since  1959  when  the  first  Presidential 
proclamation  on  this  topic  was  issued. 
Little  of  what  has  taken  place  has  been 
of  much  benefit  to  the  Free  World,  in  my 
view.  Therefore,  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  including  the  text  of  a  speech  I  gave 
at  Cobo  Hall  in  Detroit.  Mich.,  on  July 
14.  1974.  on  the  subject,  which  spells 
out  my  ^iew  in  a  little  more  detail : 

Captive  Nations  Week  Commcmoeation. 
JtTLv   14.   1874 

Governor  Milltken,  distinguished  gueEU, 
ladtrs  and  gentlemen.  tiianJc  you  for  the  op- 
ponunlty  to  Join  you  in  observing  Cnptive 
Nations  Week. 

The  pUght  of  the  Captive  Nations  Is  uoi 
a  subject  you  hear  mentioned  by  television 
news  commentators,  or  read  about  on  the 
editorial  pages  of  your  newspaper.  Dr,  Gallup 
does  not  publish  the  opinion  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  on  the  subject  of  the  Captive 
Nations. 

The»«  are  some,  including  government 
leaders,  wtio  say  that  Captive  Natkms  Vasxm 
is  not  important  anymore — that  It  Is  a  relic 
of  Uie  Cold  War.  The  official  attitude  of  our 
government  Is  much  different  today  than  it 
was  in  1959  when  President  Eisenhower 
signed  the  original  Cnpltlve  Nations  Reaolu- 
tion.  w-hlch  is  printed  lu  your  program 
today. 

The  orlf^lnal  resolution  was  a  rUiglug  dec- 
laration uf  the  c^mimltineut  of  the  people  of 
the  United  Si»ies  to  freedom  for  all  pcoplct;. 
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Proclamations  since  that  time  have  become 
bland  and  meaningleee  to  tbe  true  cause  of 
freedom. 

What  has  changed  since  lOTB?  Has  the  So- 
viet ITnlon  changed?  Soviet  citizens  stUt  do 
not  have  freedom  of  emtgratum.  the  forced 
labor  camps  are  etUl  there,  and  luieSlectual 
dissent  Ic  stffled.  Soviet  actions  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Cz«choGJcvakla,  and  the  Middle  Ea^; 
provide  dramatic  testimony  that  the  So- 
\iets  have  not  become  more  peaceful. 

Today,  oiir  government  u  engaged  in  a 
quest  for  "peace"  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
instruments  chosen  for  building  this  peace 
are  trade  and  arms  Itmttstio&s. 

What  does  history  teach  abc^t  auch  tactics? 
Does  trade  bring  peace?  History  shows  that 
rhe  United  States  has  had  nearly  all  \xs  wars 
with  us  principal  trading  partxwrs — England. 
Germany  and  Japan.  What  about  arms  limi- 
tations? EMd  the  treaties  prtor  to  World  War 
n  save  us  from  going  to  war?  Did  the  pact 
renouncing  war  as  an  Instrument  of  policy 
prevent  Hitler  from  marching?  History  pro- 
rides  the  answer,  and  It  is  a  lesson  we  ignore 
at  our  own  perfl. 

Since  mir  Executive  Branch  th>w  speaks 
'only  of  trade  and  detente,  K  is  op  to  tbe 
Congress  of  the  tTntted  States  to  speak  of 
freedom,  humoo  rights,  and  self -determina- 
tion of  peoples.  If  no  one  appears  to  be  lis- 
tening, the  Congress  can  and  should  write 
!aw-.s  to  forbid  the  President  from  making 
trade  concessions  to  the  Sovlei  Union  until 
.such  time  as  we  aee  real  concessions,  such 
as  freedom  of  emtgrattoo. 

"Peaceful  coexistence",  as  defliwd  by  the 
Communists,  means  continuation  of  the 
struggle  to  achieve  world  communism  by 
means  other  than  open  warfare.  In  the  long 
run.  tbe  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  could  be  more  significant  than 
the  megatounage  of  our  respective  nuclear 
weapons.  How  these  captive  peoples  view  the 
United  States  as  opposed  to  their  Com- 
mtinJEt  masters  could  decide  the  future  of 
the  world. 

The  Soviet  dictators  still  believe  there  will 
never  be  a  peaceful  world  until  all  the  world 
is  communist.  The  only  effective  counter  I 
know  to  that  view  is  that  there  will  never 
be  a  truly  peaceful  world  tmtll  all  men  are 
free  everj-where.  To  view  the  world  other- 
wise. ]usi  in  terms  of  trade  or  cultural  ex- 
change, would  be  to  sell  ourselves,  our  heri- 
tage, and  our  ftrtiure  generations  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver. 

I  am  also  including,  as  m  second  item. 
extracts  from  a  speech  given  bj  the 
HonorabJe  Yaroslav  Sletsko  at  the 
seventh  World  Anti-Communist  League 
Conference,  held  in  Washington.  D.C. 
from  April  11-14.  1974.  Mr.  Stetsko  s  re- 
mai'ks  were  dcUvered  on  Aprii  fl.  ExUacu 
from  his  speech  follow  as  I  feel  they  are 
worthy  of  the  attentkmof  my  coUeagues: 
ExTiucTs  OF  Speech  bv  Hon  TAtosLAV 

C;>romon  to  all  of  us  are  fear,  hope  and 
tbe  endeavour  to  find  some  way  out  of  the 
critical  situation  in  which  not  ouly  sub- 
jucatod  nations  lu  the  Russian  empire  uave 
found  Uiemselves. 

I  am  speaking  not  only  about  problems 
concerning  one  part  of  the  world  but  equally 
free  aiid  subjugated  pec^le.  and  more,  con- 
cerning r.«uons  subjugated  aod  free!  It  is 
said:  "Humanity  is  confronted  with  the  po«- 
aiblUty  of  'Ming  destroyed  by  thermo-nuclear 
war".  Does  such  a  danger  really  exist"?  U 
there  rcilly  no  other  way  out  than  the  capi- 
tiUatlon  before  the  tyrants  or  appeasement 
and  detente  at  the  cost  of  hundreds  of  mll- 
Uor.s  of  the  subjugated  people  and  dozens 
of  the  subjugatAd  uatloos  reoognUlng  their 
frlaverj'  and  the  ruling  of  tbe  Buuiau  tyrautii 
over  them. 

Do  we  not  reaUy  have  another  super- 
power—the existence  of  which  has  gone  un- 
noticed, not  so  much  in  terms  of  maten.il 
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and  technological  as  in  spiritual.  Ideological 
and  poiutcal  values — which  plays  a  decisive 
role  in  the  developments  that  are  irrevocably 
coming  upon  us? 

Shall  tt  be  detente  with  tyrannies  and  bal- 
ance of  power  on  a  worldwide  scale.  I.e. 
capitulation  before  tyrants,  or  the  reliance 
on  the  eternal  sptrituM  values  ol  man  and 
nations  as  the  solution  to  the  world  crisis? 

Besides  the  technological  elements  at  su- 
perpowers, in  particular  the  thermo- nuclear 
elements,  there  Is  an  element  which  is  more 
important — namely,  the  spiritual  element. 

The  spiritual  superpower  la  that  of  the 
subjugated  people  and  nations  In  the  Rus- 
sian empire  and  under  the  communist  yoke, 
who  are  desiring  freedom  and  Justice  and 
are  ready  to  sacrlflce  everything  material.  Cor 
that,  even  their  own  lives. 

Why  should  the  natural  process  of  dis- 
integration of  empires  In  the  whole  world 
atop  at  the  frontiers  of  the  Russian  prison 
of  nations? 

The  more  that  this  Russian  empire  Imposes 
on  the  subjugated  people  and  nations  Its 
own  way  of  life,  starting  from  the  meta- 
physical doctrine  down  to  the  Kolkhoz  sys- 
tem, something  unprecedental  In  all  kinds 
of  empires  In  history  up  till  now. 

Why  should  this  empire  not  finally  be- 
come bankrupt  Instead  of  being  preserved 
as  a  "new  world  system  of  Ideas  and  values"? ! 

The  spiritual  and  political  superpower  of 
our  epoch — is  hundreds  of  millions  of  human 
"jelngs  and  dozens  of  subjugated  nations  In 
the  Russian  empire  and  under  the  commu- 
nist yoke.  It  is  this  reality,  this  real  factor  of 
world  politics  which  will  decide  upon  the 
future  of  mankind. 

Is  there  besides  USA.  a  second  superpower 
In  the  world?  The  Russian  prison  of  nations 
so-called  superpower  Is  a  "colosstis  on  feet  of 
day". 

It  Is  not  sufficient  to  hat^  the  most  modern 
type  of  weaponry  and  warfaii;  technology, 
tt  is  also  necessary  to  possess  the  sympathy 
of  the  souls  of  people  and  of  nations. 

Does  Russia  or  communism  possess  on  her 
side  the  souls  of  Ukrainians.  Turkestanl. 
Georgians.  Azerbaijani.  Byelorussians, 
Lithuanians.  Latvians,  Estonians.  Bulgarians, 
Hungarians,  Poles.  Czechs,  Slovakiaus.  North 
Caucasians,  Jews.  Tartars.  Rumanians, 
Croats.  Albanians,  Don  Cossacks.  Oermana? 
Even  Professor  Sakharov  (T.usslan)  has  to 
acknowledge  the  mighty  (disruptive)  power 
of  liberation  national  idea  although  he  Is 
fighting  for  human  rights  only  but  not  for 
the  rights  of  nations. 

We  raise  as  the  central  problem  the  right 
of  nation,  liberation  nationalism,  because 
never  until  now  the  human  rights  of  a  sub- 
jugated nation  have  been  realised  unless  the 
precondition  was  realised:  National  inde- 
pendence, democratic,  but  above  all  sover- 
eign own  state.  We  support  the  movement 
for  human  rights  but  the  Ideas  of  this  move- 
ment will  not  be  realised  In  the  nationally 
subjugated  countries  in  the  empire. 

In  order  to  realise  human  rights  George 
Washington  had  to  gain  national  independ- 
ence for  America.  There  does  not  exist  any 
other  individual  In  the  world  without  a  con- 
crete national  imprint  and  there  ar«  no  hu- 
man rights  realised  without  realisation  of 
rights  of  the  nation  to  which  It  belongs.  And 
what  of  thtf  democratic  empires?  Did  they 
guarantee  human  rights  In  the  countries 
they  subjugated  in  the  past? 

In  the  "International  Herald  Tribune"  of 
March  3d,  we  read:  "Alexander  SolzhenlLsyn. 
the  Russian  dissident  «Tlter.  has  addressed 
a  long  letter  to  the  Soviet  leaders  asking 
them  to  abandon  communism  as  an  alien, 
unworkable  political  philosophy,  dismantle 
the  Soviet  Union  and  focus  on  developing 
Russia  proper  as  a  separate  state. 

In  addition  to  abandoning  Soviet  sway  over 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  Krem- 
lin would  also  be  expected  by  the  author  to 
drop  its  control  over  the  Soviet  Union's  14 
nou-Russian  republics. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

They  are  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania 
in  the  Baltic :  Armenia,  Azerbaijan  and 
Georgia  In  Transcaucasia;  Kazakhstan, 
Kirghizia,  Tadzhlklstan,  Turkmen  la  and 
Uzbekistan  In  Central  Asia;  Ukraine,  and 
two  smaller  republics  not  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Solzhenltsyn — Byelorussia  and  Moldavia.  All 
have  strong  nationalist  sentiments. 

"Nationalism" — writes  Solahenitsyn  in  the 
well  known  letter  to  the  Soviet  leaders — 
■  was  declared  by  your  Ideology  already  dead 
in  1&4B.  But  Is  It  possible  to  find  today  a 
greater  power  in  the  world  than  national- 
ism?" 

And  Brezhnev  In  a  speech  on  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  USSR  said  that  "national- 
ist superstition  Is  an  unusually  vital  phenom- 
enon which  has  a  firm  grip  on  people's 
psychology  .  .  ."  He  also  stated  "it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  nationalist  prejudices 
are  a  very  vital  phenomenon  rooted  in  peo- 
ple's psychology.  One  must  also  take  into 
consideration  that  manifestations  of  na- 
tionalist tendencies  are  often  Interwoven 
with  local  patriotism  that  In  turn  Is  as- 
sociated with  nationalism." 

Liberation  nationalism — opposed  to  im- 
perialism— has  become  the  sj'mbol  and  ban- 
ner of  our  age.  "Without  nationalism" — 
write  the  fighters  in  our  native  lands — "there 
Is  no  progress;  without  nationalism  there  Is 
no  nation,"  Under  the  banner  of  national- 
ism, the  national  liberation  movement  In  the 
whole  world  Is  taking  place.  More  than  hall 
of   humanity  considers  it   Its  own   banner. 

And  the  greatest  achievement  of  our  libera- 
tion struggle,  a  guarantee  of  our  victory  is 
the  fact  that  the  struggle  for  the  soul  of  the 
subjugated  nations  was  taken  up  by  the 
young  generation,  which  at  times  was  born 
of  parents  already  grown  up  under  the  Bol- 
shevik occupation,  a  generation  which  b  is 
never  seen  the  free  world,  but  to  the  con- 
trary, was  reared  in  an  atmosphere  hostile  to 
its  own  nation,  in  the  spirit  of  the  occupant. 

The  banner  of  traditionalism  of  a  mlllen- 
ntum,  the  primacy  of  the  spirit,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  the  banner  of  the  nation, 
of  the  eternity  of  a  nation  was  raised  by  the 
generation  of  the  sixties  and  the  seventies, 
was  carried  by  sons  and  daughters  not  only 
of  inmates  of  prisons  and  concentration 
camps,  but  also  of  average  workers,  collec- 
tive farmers  and  even  technocrats. 

This  is  the  greatest  blow  sulTered  by  the 
Communist  ideology  and  system  of  life,  the 
Russian  system  of  occupation.  In  recent 
decades. 

For  this  reason,  it  will  be  Impossible  to 
crush  the  national  aspirations.  As  a  rule  the 
revolution  of  soldiers  was  preceded  by  the 
revolution  of  poets  and  creators  ot  spiritual 
values. 

The  Ideological,  spiritual,  moral  and  poli- 
tical revolution.  Is  a  precondition  of  armed 
revolution.  The  creativity  of  the  young  gen- 
eration has  a  clear  national  political  aim: 
The  national  state. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  AMNESTY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   rORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1974 
Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  Na- 
tion endeavors  to  recover  from  the 
wounds  of  the  Vietnam  era,  an  issue  that 
must  soon  be  legally  and  spiritually  con- 
fronted is  that  of  amnesty  for  those  who 
chose  not  to  participate  in  the  Indochina 
war. 

In  a  recent  meeting,  the  Parish  Coun- 
cil of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  in  New  York 
issued  a  resolution  stating  their  support 
for  amnesty.   The  statement,   which  I 


deeply  support,  is  now  submitted  for  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Let  us  not  consider  this  issue  in  the 
light  of  petty  partisan  politics  but  rather 
in  the  clear  light  of  reason,  compassion, 
and  decency. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Pabisii  or  St.  Orzooby  the  Gbeat. 

New  York.  N.Y.,  June  24. 1974. 
Hon,  Charles  Rangel, 
Washington.  B.C. 

DEAa  CoiTcRESSMAN  Rangel:  In  the  month 
of  May.  after  loi^  and  complicated  debate, 
the  Parish  CouncU  of  St.  Gregory  the  Qreat, 
representing  the  people  of  the  parish,  passed 
the  following  resolution  on  the  question  of 
Amnesty.  We  forward  this  resolution  to  you 
for  your  consideration  and.  bopefuUy,  for 
your  stipport  In  your  work  In  the  halls  of 
Congress.  The  resolution  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Parish  of  St.  Ore- 
gory  the  Oreat  urge  its  political  representa- 
tives In  Congress  to  work  for  an  immediate 
and  general  amnesty  for  those  who  have  left 
the  country  or  who  have  been  imprisoned 
because  of  their  opposition  to  compulsory 
military  service  In  the  Indo-China  War,  and 
that  amnesty  be  granted  on  an  Individual 
basis  to  those  who  have  deserted  the  Armed 
Forces  for  reasons  of  Conscience. 

We  thank  you  for  your  efforts  on  our  be- 
half, and  we  strongly  urge  you  to  support 
the  spirit  of  our  resolution.  With  best  wishes 
and  prayers  for  your  work,  I  remain 
Respectfully  yours, 

Rev.  John  J.  Mannihc, 
Secretary.  Parish  Council. 


A  LONG  LOOK  AT  THE  SSS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  July  15, 1974,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  points  out  that  the  Social  Secu- 
rity System  is  in  poor  financial  condi- 
tion. The  paper  quotes  from  a  recent 
cover  story  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report. 

I  found  the  figures  about  the  Social 
Security  System  most  disturbing  and  I 
believe  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress 
will  also  find  them  dLsturblng.  I  trust  this 
body  has  not  been  derelict  in  watching 
0V3r  the  Social  Security  System.  I  believe 
it  is  time  for  us  to  do  something  about 
this  most  distressing  problem. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Long  Look  at  tue  SSS 

We  read  with  Interest  last  week's  cover 
story  In  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  on  the 
Social  Security  System,  which  concludes  that 
the  system  Is  In  desperately  poor  financial 
condition.  "The  failure  to  reform  Social  Se- 
curity, almost  everyone  agrees,  could  lead  in 
the  long  run   to  disaster." 

It  is  worse  than  that.  USN&WR  says  that 
by  1990.  even  though  a  worker  pays  a  maxi- 
mum Social  Security  tax  of  $2,070.45.  which 
has  to  be  matched  by  his  employer,  the  sys- 
tem will  be  paying  out  »20  billion  more  in 
benefits  than  It  takes  In  that  year.  Unhap- 
pily, the  assumptions  cranked  Into  these 
numbers  are  those  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  numbers  that  are  obsolete 
and  ridiculously  optimistic.  Unless  taxes  are 
Increased  substantially.  deQcits  on  the  order 
of  $20  billion  could  arrive  by  19B0,  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds  from  there. 

The  most  disheartening  number,  an  offi- 
cial one.  Is  provided  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. As  of  June  30,   1973,  the  unfunded 
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liability  of  the  system  was  (2.1  trillion.  An- 
other way  of  putting  it  Is  this:  in  a  very  real 
economic  sense,  the  national  debt  is  at  least 
»2.1  trUllon  larger  than  the  politicians  say  It 
is.  If.  as  of  June  30.  1973,  the  system  hod  re- 
lused  to  accept  new  workers,  saying  It  would 
only  collect  taxes  and  pay  benefits  to  those 
already  covered,  its  outlays  over  the  next 
75  years  would  exceed  receipts  by  $2.1  tril- 
lion, plus  market  rates  ot  interest  compound- 
ed annually.  In  the  last  year,  the  number 
has  grown  by  about  $300  billion. 

So  far,  Congress  has  blinked  away  this 
enormous  pool  of  debt  by  passing  a  Jaw  that 
deflues  "actuarial  soundness."  Its  reasoning 
is  that  the  SSS  would  never  close  off  to  new 
work  force  entrants,  hence  there  woxild  al- 
ways be  new  workers  to  pay  the  benefits  to 
the  new  recipients.  By  the  congressional  "dy- 
namic assumptions"  definition  of  actuarial 
soundness,  the  system  Is  only  in  deficit  by 
$62  blUion.  spread  over  the  next  75  years. 

As  It  happens,  for  the  dynamic  assump- 
tions method  to  hold  up  the  a&simiptlons 
have  to  be  as  dynamic  In  reality  as  they  were 
on  the  planning  boards.  They  have  not  been. 
Working  on  the  I960  Census  figures,  the  So- 
cial Security  bureavtcrats  projected  a  1964- 
197S  birth  rate  gradually  declining  from  21 
per  1,000  to  20  per  l.OOO,  then  climbing  again. 
Instead,  the  birth  rate  dropped  like  a  stone 
throughout  the  period  and  now  stands  at 
around  15  per  1,000.  The  bureaucrats  pro- 
jected a  growth  In  real  wages  over  the  pe- 
riod of  2.1 ',fc  a  year;  between  1965  and  1973 
the  real  wage  growth  averaged  l.?*:;. 

The  errors  imply  much  higher  taxes  are  re- 
quired to  sustain  benefit  levels,  and  of  course 
imply  economic  Insanity  If  Congress  con- 
tinues to  hike  benefit  levels.  How  much 
higher  taxes?  In  their  "Actuarial  Audit  of 
the  Social  Security  System."  Robert  Kaplan 
of  Carnegie -Mellon  University  and  Roman 
Well  of  the  University  of  Chicago  assert  that 
realistic  assumptions  "imply  taxes  50'.;.  to 
75 'i.  higher  than  current  levels."  The  SSS 
actuaries  will  not  t>e  able  to  avoid  admitting 
some  of  this  when  they  put  out  their  new 
assumptions  based  on  the  1970  Census.  The 
Kaplan-Well  argument  is  that  the  dynamics 
have  worsened  since  1970  and  should  be  faced 
up  to  now. 

What's  to  be  done?  The  first  thing  is  that 
the  public  has  to  be  told,  by  the  polltlcUns. 
that  It  la  not  possible  to  maintain  the  cur- 
rent rate  schedule  and  benefit  level.  One  or 
both  have  to  be  adjusted.  It  Is  of  vital  Im- 
portance that  the  public  be  told  that  most 
of  the  work  force  is  now  counting  on  the  pur- 
chasing power  the  current  benefit  levels  yield 
for  their  retirement  years. 

Congress  may  cringe  at  the  idea  of  trim- 
ming these  benefit  levels,  but  sharp  tax 
boosts  won't  be  popular  either.  Liberals  wUl 
want  to  dip  into  the  general  fund  to  keep 
the  system  going  a  Hitie  longer,  but  within 
two  or  three  years  this  method  will  be  clean- 
ing out  the  Treasury.  All  other  "worthwhile" 
government  programs  wUl  have  to  be  chop- 
ped out  to  susUln  Social  Security.  That,  too, 
appears  to  be  politically  impossible.  Indeed, 
there  are  no  poUtlcaUy  appealing  ways  to 
straighten  out  this  mess.  But  the  longer  the 
nation  waits  to  do  It.  the  more  it  wll'  hurt. 


METRO-GOLD  WYN-MAYER 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIPOANtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23,  1974 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer,  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant motion  picture  companies,  cele- 
brates its  50th  anniversary  tliis  year. 
The  MGM  Studios  in  Culver  City,  Califs 
have  enjoyed  a  worldwide  fame  tor  the 
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liundreds  of  motion  pictures  which  have 
delighted  and  thrilled  generations  of 
moviegoers.  The  Alms  have  brought  hon- 
or not  only  to  the  State  of  California,  but 
also  to  the  American  people,  whose  as- 
pirations and  high  standards  of  enter- 
tainment these  films  reflect. 

For  many  years  Hollywood  was  the 
acknowledged  motion  picture  capital  of 
the  world,  and  for  most  of  that  period 
Metro-OoldttTn-Mayer  was  the  preemi- 
nent motion  picture  company. 

For  this  we  have  to  thank  the  creative 
and  talented  people  who  worked  at 
MGM.  In  one  area,  particularly,  these 
filmmakers  and  players  made  the  tull- 
maned  MGM  lion  a  world-famous  trade- 
mark. This  was  the  motion  picture  musi- 
cal, of  which  MGM  produced  more  than 
100. 

Fortunately  for  all  of  us  who  remem- 
ber these  movies  with  affection,  MGM 
has  seen  flt  to  celebrate  its  30th  anniver- 
sary with  a  marvelous  musical  film, 
"That's  Entertainment!"  which  is  a 
compilation  of  unforgettable  magical 
moments  from  many  of  these  pictures. 

Special  recognition  should  go  to  Jack 
Haley,  Jr.,  who  wrote,  produced  and 
directed  the  movie,  to  executive  producer 
Daniel  Melnick  and  to  the  many  other 
dedicated  people  at  MGM  who  helped 
bring  this  film  to  the  screen.  It  obviously 
is  a  labor  of  love  as  well  as  a  work  of 
exceptional  merit.  And  it  must  have  had 
special  meaning  for  Mr.  Haley,  whose 
father.  Jack  Haley  was  starred  in  one  of 
the  great  MGM  musical  classics,  "The 
Wizard  of  Oz."  winch  is  represented  in 
"That's  Entertainment" 

The  film  is  narrated  by  Fred  Astaire, 
Bing  Crosby,  Gene  Kelly.  Peter  Lawford, 
Liza  Mlrmelli.  Donald  O'Connor,  Debbie 
Reynolds,  Mickey  Rooney,  Frank  Sin- 
atra, James  Stewart,  and  Elizabeth  Tay- 
lor. All  of  these  great  stars  appear  in 
the  film.  The  one  exception  is  Liisa  Min- 
nelli,  who  talks  with  great  love  and  ad- 
miration of  her  mother,  Judy  Garland, 
one  of  the  motion  picture  industry's  out- 
standing stars. 

It  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  today's 
new  generation  of  fllmgoers,  many  of 
whom  were  weaned  on  cinematic  vio- 
lence, are  seeing  and  enjoying  "That's 
Entertainment!",  and  now  have  a  new 
and  deep  respect  for  the  stars  and  film- 
makers of  yesterday. 


TOBACCO  FARMERS 


HON.  BO  GINN 

or   CEOKGU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1974 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tobacco 
farmei's  in  Georgia  and  other  States 
are  caught  in  the  grip  of  a  potential- 
ly disastrous  price  squeeze.  Even 
though  production  costs  have  increased 
drastically  in  the  past  year,  the  price 
farmers  are  receiving  for  their  crop  this 
year  is  the  same  or  less  than  a  year  ago. 

To  try  to  provide  emergency  relief  In 
this  crisis  period.  I  have  personally  con- 
tacted Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz 
to  urge  him  to  take  administrative  ac- 
tion to  assist  our  tobacco  fanners,  I  have 
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also  joined  as  a  sponsor  of  legislation  to 
increase  the  tobacco  support  pric«  by  10 
percent.  What  we  need  now  is  action. 

I  testified  this  afternoon  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Tobacco  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  regard  to 
this  problem.  I  would  like  to  have  the  text 
of  my  statement  to  the  subcommittee  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  at  this  point  along 
with  the  text  of  a  statement  I  issued 
on  July  16: 
Statement  bt  CoNcaESSHAN  Bo  Oink  Befoes 

THE    SUBCOUBDTTKE   OK    TOBACCO 

Mr.  Ch&irmBn  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
present  my  statement  as  part  of  your  exami- 
nation ol  the  crisis  that  faces  our  tobacco 
farmers. 

The  facts  are  simple.  In  my  own  First 
Cougreseloual  District,  opening  market  prices 
were  do«-n  two  to  three  cents  below  the 
prices  received  last  year.  The  coat  of  produc- 
tion is  up  28  to  35  percent  or  more  In  our 
area.  If  we  do  not  have  higher  prices,  then 
J  many  farmers  face  the  prospect  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Otbers,  who  are  better  able  to  with- 
stand a  bad  year,  are  likely  to  abandon  or 
severely  reduce  tobacco  production  next  year. 
I  am  not  going  to  try  to  fix  the  blame  in 
thL^  situation  simply  to  produce  a  scapegoat. 
B\it  I  believe  we  must  understand  the  cause 
In  order  to  produce  a  cure.  Prior  to  the  cur- 
rent growing  season  the  major  tobacco  com- 
panies assaulted  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture with  pleas  for  increased  production. 
They  said  that  Increased  production  was  es- 
sential to  meet  increasing  domestic  and  for- 
eign demand  and  that  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  price  for  this  increased 
production.  A  10  percent  allotment  increase 
was  granted,  and  now  we  see  the  cruel  effect 
of  that  shortsighted  action. 

The  tobacco  companies  have  pulled  off  the 
greatest  agricultural  hoax  of  the  year.  Their 
maneuver  Is  the  slickest  trick  I  have  seen 
since  we  virtually  gave  away  grain  supplies 
to  the  Soviets  In  the  Russian  wheat  deal. 

What  we  have  now  is  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  answered  the  call  ot  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  Increase  tobacco  production 
during  a  period  of  extracH^Unarlly  high  in- 
flation. Now  that  the  crop  is  ready  and  must 
be  sold,  the  tobacco  companies  are  black- 
mailing the  farmers  into  selling  at  below 
cost.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  tactic  is 
going  to  backfire  when  fanners  pull  out  of 
tobacco  production  to  avoid  future  prob- 
lems such  as  this.  Then  the  tobacco  com. 
panics  will  be  running  back  to  Washington 
pleading  for  help. 

The  I>epartment  of  Agriculture  is  respond- 
ing to  the  crisis  by  saying  that  prices  will 
go  up  when  primings  and  lugs  ore  sold  and 
we  go  into  sales  for  the  upper  stalk  leaves. 
Certainly  the  price  will  go  up.  The  price  al- 
ways goes  up  when  we  get  into  the  upper 
stalk  leaves.  But  the  point  Is  that  as  things 
stand  now.  this  higher  grade  of  tobacco  will 
still  tie  selling  at  about  the  same  price  that 
was  received  last  year  despite  the  fact  that 
inflation  has  raised  costs  dramatically. 

Labor  costs,  of  course,  are  blgher  this  year. 
And  1  know  that  I  am  not  telling  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Subcommittee  any  news  when  I 
point  out  that  fertilizer  and  Insecticide  prices 
have  gone  through  the  roof. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  Is  essential  that 
the  Congress  take  a  hard  look  at  the  root 
causes  of  this  crisis.  There  is  a  very  serious 
question  about  possible  restraint  of  trade 
agreements.  There  is  a  very  serious  quesuon 
about  the  pressures  brought  to  bear  regard- 
ing the  increase  in  allotments.  We  should 
have  a  thorough  probe  of  the  tobacco  com- 
panies entire  policy  on  marketing.  We  should 
have  a  thorough  probe  of  the  Department  ol 
Agriculture's  role  in  this  affair. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent this  statement  to  you.  and  I  am  confi- 
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dent   that   this   outstanding   Suluommittee 
and  Committee  will  mov*  aggre«Bive!r  into  a 
full  review  of  the  problem. 
TTiRnk  yoo. 

Mews  Release 

v/ASHiNCTOif. — CongKSBman  Bo  Ginn  said 
Titesdny  that  the  evening  day  of  tobacco 
v«les  indicates  that  Qeorgi*  farmers  were 
lured  into  Increased  production  this  year  by 
fal^e  promiaea  from  the  major  tobacco  com- 
panies that  Increased  demand  would  juEtlfy 
increased  planting. 

Instead.  Olnn  noted,  the  opening  day  of 
sales  iihowed  that  prices  are  at  about  the 
same  level  as  last  year  even  though  the  costs 
of  growing  tobacco  hove  gone  up  25  percent 
or  more. 

'■The  tobacco  companies  persuaded  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  Increase  produc- 
tion by  saying  they  would  need  a  big  crop 
this  year  to  meet  increasing  domestic  and 
foreitn^  demands,"  Clnn  said,  "but  it  appears 
now  that  they  simply  wanted  to  keep  their 
own  prices  down  by  getting  farmers  to  grow 
a  bumper  crop." 

"The  result  has  been  that  the  companies 
and  the  federal  government  have  lured  farm- 
ers  Into  major  Investments  In  this  year's 
crop  that  now  will  be  lost  if  market  prices 
do  not  Increase,"  he  said. 

Olnn  said  he  would  compile  statistics  on 
the  Georgia  prices  and  personally  bring  them 
to  the  attention  of  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl 
Butsi. 

The  First  District  Congressman  ;;aid  be  Is 
hopeful  that  the  companies  will  Incicase 
prices  when  they  realize  "they  are  about 
to  force  many  farmers  to  the  brink  of  finan- 
cial ruin_" 


LOUISIANA  LEGISLATURE  GOES  ON 
RECORD  URGINO  REPEAL  OF  PSRO 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    L41.1S1ANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  l$T4 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Louisi- 
ana Legislature  has  recently  ajK>roved 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  Ill 
"urging  Congress  to  repeal  the  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organization 
Law." 

The  Louisiana  Legislatuie  verj-  cor- 
rectly pointed  out  in  enacting  this  legis- 
lation that — 

Operation  of  Professional  Standard  Review 
OrganizaUona  wlU  cauae  great  barm  and  fi- 
nancial hardship  to  the  elderly  and  poor  peo- 
ple of  our  country  because  of  .  .  ,  unrealUtlc 
requirements  on  physicians  to  practice  tbelr 
profeasioQ  based  on  standards  and  norms  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Heal'.h.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

The  bill  approved  by  both  the  house 
and  senate  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature 
goes  on  further  to  point  out  that — 

Thct*  segments  of  our  population  will 
suffer  greatly  if  denied  medical  care  and 
bo^pitalizatlon  deemed  necessary  by  their 
ph>-!>lcl;in  but  not  in  conformance  with  HEW 
standards  based  on  averages  and  medians 
rather  than  human  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  this  date  over  I3S 
Members  of  the  House  have  joined  In 
spmnsoi-ing  PSRO  repeal  legislation.  The 
action  by  the  Louisiana  Legislature  only 
tiu'ther  emphasizes  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  act  now  to  repeal  the  PSRO  law. 

I  insert  a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Louisiana  Legislature  in  the 
Recoed  at  this  point: 
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A  CoNctTRKCNT  Resolution  Ubcikg  CoNcarss 
To  Repeal  tht  PnoFCssioNAL  SraHDAim  Rz- 

TTEW    OlWAfnzWION    l^W;     AND    FOU    OTHIH 

PtniPosEs 
(Regular    session.    1974.    House   Concurrent 
Resolution    No.    ill.   by   Messia.    Landry, 
Leblanc.    Jenkins.    Scogln.   O'Neal,   Hum- 
phrlea.  Stephenson  and  MaruUo) 
Whereas.  Section  249-F  of  Public  Law  92- 
60S,  Professional  Standard  Review  Organisa- 
tion (PSRO).  was  enacted  by  the  Congress 
of   the  United  States  in   1972  without  due 
consideration    and    carer ui    deliberation    by 
both  its  bodies:  and 

Whereas,  operation  of  Professional  Stand- 
ard Review  Organization  will  cause  great 
harm  and  financial  hard.5hlp  to  the  elderly 
and  poor  people  of  our  country  because  of  Its 
uorealisuc  requirements  on  physicians  to 
practice  their  profession  based  on  standards 
and  norms  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;   and 

Whereas,  these  segments  of  our  population 
win  suffer  greatly  if  dented  medical  care  and 
hospltaJieation  deemed  necessary  by  their 
physician  but  not  in  conformance  »1th  HEW 
standards  based  on  averages  and  medians 
rather  than  human  needs;  and 

Whereas,  this  law  may  well  Inhibit  the 
great  advancement  seen  in  American  medi- 
cine during  this  century  of  progress  in  con- 
quering many  of  man's  dread  diseases. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Louisiana  LeslRla- 
ture.  the  Senate  thereof  concurring  herein, 
that  this  body  notify  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Professional  SUnd- 
ard  Review  Organization  Law  is  Ul-concelved 
legislation,  harmful  to  ih(  public  and  per- 
nicious in  its  effect  on  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Congress 
be  nrged  to  repeal  the  Professional  Stand- 
ard Review  Organization  Law  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  prevent  the  damage  tt  wiU  cause 
to  the  pubUc  and  the  American  health  care 
system. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  Legisla- 
ture encourage  lAUxsiana  physicians  to  con- 
tinue the  ethical  practice  of  their  profession, 
to  maintain  the  privacy  and  confidentiality 
of  their  patients*  records,  to  retain  their 
right  to  malte  medical  decisions  based  on 
their  oft-n  professional  Judgement,  and  to 
support  the  existing  system  of  peer  and 
utlliaatlon  review  available  In  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes,  medlc-il  societies  and  a.s- 
soclatious. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  Is  hereby  auLhorlzed  and  directed 
to  transmit  an  appropriate  copy  of  the  Res- 
olution to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  SUtes,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Louisiana  Congrea- 
slonal  Delegation. 
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CONGRESSMAN  DOMINICK  V.  DAN- 
IELS HAILS  GENE  FARRELL 
ON  LATTERB  RETIREMENT— "A 
GREAT  NEWSPAPERMAN-  CALLS 
IT  QUITS  AT  THE  JERSEY 
JOURNAL 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NFW    JZaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  2974 

Ml-.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  1.  1974,  one  of  the 
best  of  tlie  old  breed  of  newspapei-men  is 
calling  it  quits  at  the  Jersey  Journal 
after  46  years  in  the  newspaper  game. 
Eugene  Farrell  has  announced  his  retire- 
ment as  executive  editor  of  the  Jersey 


Jouinal.  the  Jersey  City.  N.J.,  based 
organ  of  the  Newhouse  chain. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  one  in  the 
newspaper  buslnesG  who  exemplifies  the 
ideals  of  the  profession  more  than  Gene 
Parrell.  Careful  and  precise,  he  always 
valued  accuracy  in  his  work.  In  this  he 
was  the  very  model  of  the  old  breed  of 
newsmen. 

Long  before  the  term  "advocacy  jour- 
nalism" came  into  vogue.  Gene  was 
crusading  for  a  better  Jersey  City.  His 
contiibutions  to  our  city  and  county  are 
so  many  that  space  and  time  preclude 
me  from  listing  them  all  here  In  the 
House  Chamber.  FoUowine  my  remarks, 
I  shall  insert  an  account  of  his  career 
from  the  July  18,  1974.  edition  of  the 
Jersey  Journal  which  tells  the  story  of 
liis  remarkable  career. 

Jersey  City  has  lost  a  tireless  zealot 
for  better  government.  1  hope  that  Gene 
stays  in  Jersey  City  where  he  can  give 
encouragement  to  his  successors  and  to 
those  who  hold  public  office.  CerUiul>* 
we  wUl  miss  his  pen.  but  his  advice  will 
be  valuable  and  I  hope  he  favors  us  with 
it  in  the  future  as  he  did  In  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Gene  Farrell  goes  into 
retirement,  T  extend  to  him  and  his  lovely 
and  talented  wife.  Lois,  mj'  very  beat 
wishes.  Jersey  City  is  the  better  for  Gene 
Fairell's  contributions. 

The  article  follows: 

FARa£z.L   RSTIBES   Arrts   46    Teaks 
Eugene  G.  Parrell.  executive  editor  of  The 
Jersey  Journal,  announced  today  he  will  re- 
tire Aug.  1  after  46  years  In  the  newspaper 
business. 

He  spent  36  of  them  as  an  editor  of  New- 
house  newspapers  in  five  cities  and  had  been 
the  editor  or  the  executive  editor  of  this 
newspaper  since  1951.  Prior  to  that  be  served 
in  Jamaica,  Long  Island  City.  Newaric,  and 
Harrlsbxu-g,  Pa. 

Today  he  recalled  that  It  was  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1920.  a  few  weeks  after  his  graduation 
from  Kotre  Dame,  that  he  walked  Into  a 
newspaper  office  and  wrote  his  first  story,  a 
three-paragraph  piece  on  a  parochial  school 
play. 

"In  between,"  he  said,  "there  have  been 
jears  of  wonderfully  Interesting  work  and 
many  fine  people." 

In  between,  too.  he  built  a  record  of  civic 
enterprise  achievement  with  his  editorial 
campaigns  In  each  of  his  cities.  He  bad  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  one  come  to  fruition  a 
week  ago  when  the  Charter  Study  Com- 
mission recommended  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment for  Hudson,  something  for  which  he 
bad  long  argued. 

He  was  In  such  cliic  enterprises  from  his 
earlier  career  when,  as  a  reporter  In  Jamaica, 
he  worked  on  stories  which  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Long  Island  parkway  system  dar- 
ing the  administration  of  Governor  Franklin 
Roosevelt  in  New  York. 

In  Long  Island  City  bis  editorials  helped 
bring  about  the  founding  of  Queens  College. 
In  Newark,  another  series  of  editorials 
convinced  the  city  commission  to  let  the  Port 
Authority  run  the  airport  and  the  seaport,  a 
management  which  changed  those  facilities 
from  ruiidoa-n  llabUltles  to  flourishing 
assets. 

A  Arm  believer  in  P^,  efficiency,  he  cam- 
paigned later  In  this  newspaper  for  take- 
over of  the  Hoboken  piers  and  for  Port 
Authority  operation  of  the  Hudson  Tubes — 
now  PATH. 

In  Harrisburg  he  carried  ou  a  campaign 
against  the  slums  near  the  capitol  where  a 
cluster  of  state  buildings  since  has  been 
erected. 

What  does  be  rate  as  his  greatest  civic 
success  with  editorials? 
•  Undoubtedly  the  change  of  government  In 
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Jersey  City  because  that  did  two  things  the 
city  needed:  It  put  the  worm  In  the  apple  of 
boss  rule,  making  possible  the  election  of 
oinclals  like  Mayor  Jordan.  And  tt  opened 
the  way  for  minority  groups  to  elect  mem- 
bers of  the  council  through  district  repre- 
seniatlon." 

The  Jersey  Journal  editorial  campaign 
which  he  directed  15  years  ago  included  hun- 
dreds of  sioriea  and  dozens  of  editorials.  It 
succeeded  by  rallying  the  housewives  of  the 
city  against  the  politicians  and  they  pre- 
vailed even  against  the  opposition  of  John 
V.  Kenny's  political  machine. 

SUice  1970,  as  executive  editor,  Parrell  over- 
saw the  paper's  political  coverage.  His  Inter- 
est in  politics  goes  back  to  his  days  of 
covermg  New  York's  city  hall  when  Jimmy 
Walker  was  the  mayor. 

Only  this  year  he  won  a  New  Jersey  Press 
.Association  state  first  prize  for  interpretive 
wrlUng  with  a  series  analyzing  the  mechan- 
ics of  Paul  Jordan's  1973  campaign. 

Farrell  also  gave  his  time  freely  to  public 
service.  During  the  1950s  Gov.  Rotwrt  B. 
Meyner  appointed  him  to  the  original  New 
Jersey  SUte  Market  Commission  on  which 
he  served  four  years,  first  as  vice  chairman 
and  later  as  chairman.  The  commission  stud- 
ied the  feasibility  of  a  food  distribution 
center  in  Hudson  County,  an  idea  rejected 
by  the  county  at  the  time  but  generating 
new  mterest  now.  He  resigned  from  that  post 
when  he  felt  he  had  completed  his  work. 

In  1966  he  was  named  chairman  of  the 
original  board  of  managers  of  the  Jersey 
City  Medical  Center,  which  pulled  the  hoepl- 
tal  complex  out  of  serious  financial  difflculties 
and  began  the  reorganization  and  rebuUd- 
Ing  which  continues  today.  He  stepped  down 
from  the  board  of  managers  In  1970  when  he 
became  65  years  old. 

Bora  in  Brookl>'n.  Feb.  12.  1905.  Parrell 
was  the  son  of  a  career  Navy  man  who  had 
fought  in  a  gun  crew  of  the  USS  Iowa  In  the 
Spanish -American  War.  As  a  boy.  because  of 
his  father's  asslgimient  there,  he  lived  for 
nearly  four  years  at  the  Olongapo,  Philippine 
Islands  naval  station  In  Subic  Bay.  The 
sleepy  little  Navy  installation  became  one  of 
the  major  bases  of  World  War  n  in  the 
Pacific. 

Returning  to  Brooklyn  he  was  graduated 
from  8t.  Brlgld's  School  as  valedictorian, 
was  In  the  first  June  class  graduated  at 
Brooklyn  Technical  High  School,  worked  for 
a  year,  and  then  entered  Notre  Dame  where 
he  won  an  A.B.  degree  with  honors.  His  plan 
to  teach  school  and  study  law  was  frus- 
trated by  preUminaries  to  the  Depression; 
school  teachers  were  not  being  appointed. 
Deciding  that  Journalism  was  a  kind  of 
teaching,  he  got  a  Job  on  the  Long  Island 
Daily  Press  In  Jamaica.  Within  a  few  years 
the  paper  was  purchased  and  Parrell  be- 
came one  of  the  young  executives  who  grew 
up  with  the  Newhouse  newspaper  group. 

Jim  Bishop,  the  columnist.  In  his  book 
"Reporter,"  listed  Parrell  among  the  out- 
standing city  editors  he  had  known. 

Parrell  has  three  sons  from  his  first  mar- 
riage to  the  late  Margaret  P.  Reldy  of  Brook- 
lyn. He  and  Lois  Fegan,  woman's  editor  of 
this  newspaper,  were  married  in  1952.  After 
several  years  In  a  riverfront  apartment  in 
West  New  York,  they  purchased  a  home  in 
Downtown  Jersey  city  where  they  stUl  live. 
How  does  he  feel  about  leaving  dally  news- 
paper work  after  all  that  time?  "I'm  looking 
forward  to  change."  was  the  answer. 


AMENDMENT  TO  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  988 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATn'ES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1974 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
«hen  the  Hoiue  considers  House  Resolu- 
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tion  988,  I  along  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr, 
HxiHx)  will  offer  an  amendment  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Aging. 

This  new  committee  will  not  have  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction,  but  will  have  over- 
sight functions  along  the  same  lines  as 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  In  the 
Senate,  More  than  115  Members  of  the 
House  have  sponsored  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  committee  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  aging  and  older  Americans. 
One-fifth  of  our  citizens  are  over  55 
years  of  age,  and  the  proportion  is  in- 
creasing. Yet  the  House  has  no  focused 
means  of  examining  their  special  needs 
and  problems,  and  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  appropriate  legislative  com- 
mittees. Members  who  serve  on  a  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  can  gain  valuable 
insights  which  they  can  then  bring  to 
their  regular  legislative  duties  on  exclu- 
sive committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  text  of 
the  proposed  amendment  which  we  wUI 
offer  to  both  House  Resolution  988  and 
the  Hatisen  substitute,  plus  a  list  of  those 
Members  who  have  sponsored  similar 
legislation  in  the  House: 

AMrNDMENT  OPPEBCS  BY  Mg.  YOITNC  OF  PLOB- 

n>A  TO  House  Resolution  988 
Page  40.  Immediately  after  line  10.  insert 
the  f  oUowlng  new  paragraph : 

"(f)  There  shall  t>e  In  the  House  the 
permanent  Select  Committee  on  Aging  which 
shall  not  have  leglsUUve  lurlsdlctlon  but 
which  shall  have  Jurisdiction  as  foUows: 

"(1)  Conducting  a  continuing  comprehen- 
sive study  and  review  of  the  problems  of  the 
older  American,  Including,  but  not  limited 
to.  income  maintenance,  housing,  health 
t Including  medical  research),  welfare,  em- 
ployment, education,  recreation,  and  par- 
ticipation in  family  and  community  life  as 
self-respecting  citizens. 

"(2)  Studying  methods  of  using  all  prac- 
ticable means  and  methods  of  encouraging 
the  development  of  public  and  private  pro- 
grams and  policies  which  wUl  assist  the  older 
American  In  taking  a  full  part  In  national 
life  and  which  will  encourage  the  utilization 
of  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  special  apti- 
tudes and  abilities  of  older  Americans  to 
contribute  to  a  better  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans. 

■•(3)  I>eveloplng  policies  that  would  en- 
courage the  coordination  of  both  govern- 
mental and  private  programs  designed  to 
deal  with  problems  of  aging. 

"(4)  Reviewing  any  recommendations 
made  by  the  President  or  by  the  White  Rouse 
Conference  on  Aging  relating  to  programs  or 
policies  atfectlng  older  Americans," 

Page  40,  line  10,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 


Sponsors  op  Legislation  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress To  Establish  a  Pesmakent  Select 

COMMTTTEB  ON  AGING 

Abdnor,  Abzug,  Andrews,  A-shley,  BadlUo, 
Bell,  Beultez.  Boggs.  Brasco,  Broomfleld. 
Buchanan,  Burgener.  Burke  (Pla.).  Carney 
(Ohio),  Carter.  Chlsholm.  Cohen,  CoUlns, 
C,  Gorman,  Conte,  Daniel,  Danlelson,  Davis. 
Dent.  Drman.  Edwards  (Cal.),  Edwards 
(Ala),  Eilberg.  Por.?ythe.  Fraser.  Prey, 
Proehllch.  Pulton.  Puqua.  Orasso.  Oreen 
(Ore.),  Green  (Penn.),  Gude.  Gunter,  Han- 
ley,  and  Hanna. 

Harrington.  Heckler  (Mass).  Heinz.  Hel- 
stofikl.  Hulls,  Hlnsbaw,  Howard,  Hungate, 
Jarman.  John&ou  (Penna,).  Kemp.  Ketchum, 
Koch,  Kyros.  Lagomarslno,  Lent,  Long. 
Luken,  McCormacfc.  McDade,  McPaU,  Mc- 
Klnney,  Mathls  (Ga.),  Mayne,  Moakley, 
Mosher.  Moss.  Murphy  (nl).  Murtha,  Owens, 
Peyser.    Pike,    Podell,    Preyer,    Price    (in). 
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Pritchard,   RaodaU,  Baogel,   Reel,  Regula, 
Rlegle. 

Roblson  (N.T),  Rodlno,  Roe,  Roncallo 
(Wyo),  Roncallo  (N.Y).  Boaentbal,  Roy, 
Roybal,  Ruppe.  Sarasln.  Sarbanes.  Satterfleld. 
Schpoeder,  Sebellus.  Selberllng,  Skubltz. 
Stark,  Steele,  Steelman,  Studds,  Taloott. 
Teague  (Calif),  Thone,  Tleman,  Veyaey, 
Walsh,  Wilson,  Bob  (CaUf.).  Wilson,  Charles 
H.  (Calif),  wmn.  Won  Pat,  Yatron.  Young 
(111.),  and  Young  (Ga.). 


U.S.  JAYCEES  HONOR  PITTSBURGH 
SELF-HELP  GROUPS 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PCNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23,  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Peimsjlvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Jaycees  have  just 
published  a  book,  "Upmt:  What  People 
Thfemselves  Can  Do,"  which  analyzes  the 
scope  and  success  of  small  scale  self- 
help  projects,  operating  in  low-income 
communities  throughout  the  country. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  report  that 
the  Jaycees  chose  four  such  operations  in 
my  congressional  district. 

These  four  projects,  along  with  96 
others,  were  picked  from  some  1,000  sim- 
ilar acUvities  isolated  by  the  Jaycee  re- 
search project. 

I  vish  to  include  In  the  Record  at  this 
time  a  brief  description  of  the  neighbor- 
hood programs  singled  out  by  the  Jay- 
cees. and  offer  my  sincere  congratula- 
tions for  jobs  well  done  to  Pittsburgh- 
ers:  Mr.  Leon  Hickman,  director  of  the 
homemaker  skills  program;  Mr.  Richard 
Barber,  director  of  urban  talent  devel- 
opment; Mr.  Bernard  Jones,  director  of 
urban  youth  action;  and  Mr.  James  Giv- 
ner.  director  of  Operation  Better  Block. 
The  material  follows: 

Urban  Youth  Action 
PtTTSBURCH.  Pa— Down  the  street  from  the 
Duquesne  Club,  where  Pittsburgh's  corporftte 
lesders  meet,  yoxuig  black  people  are  striv- 
ing to  get  tbelr  cnt  of  the  free  enterprise 
system's  employment  pie. 

They  are  psrtlctpants  In  Urban  Vouth  Ac- 
tion (UYA).  a  program  established  In  1967 
and  overseen  by  a  group  of  mostly  young 
black  businessmen.  UITA  is  primarily  in  the 
business  of  teaching  the  young  people  of 
Pittsburgh  about  the  business  world  and 
developing  their  employment  potential. 

Much  of  UYA's  work  Involves  flndlng  Jobs 
and  providing  training  for  young  people  in 
the  low-Income  Hill  and  Home  wood -Brusb- 
ton  districts  of  the  city.  Bernard  H.  Jones, 
the  man  behind  tne  Idea  and  now  the  chair- 
man of  the  UYA  board,  sees  the  program  as 
having  a  far  more  profound  ln'3uence  on 
young  lives  than  simply  an  economic  one. 
"Osmlng  out  of  UYA,"  he  says,  "are  a  cadre 
of  revolutionaries.  They  wlU  revolt  against 
the  dismal  futures  their  brothers  and  sisters 
have  faced  In  the  black  ghettos.  They  are 
building  self-esteem." 

More  than  4.000  youngsters  have  partici- 
pat*d  In  the  program  since  its  Inception.  The 
current  "class"  numbers  450 — nearly  all  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  students.  There  Is 
also  an  active  "alumni"  group  that  promotes 
UYA  projects  in  its  dealings  with  local  bual- 
ncss  and  the  community. 

UYA  adheres  to  the  principle  of  "learning 
by  doing,"  and  that  Includes  the  staff,  which 
Is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  high  school 
volunteers.  There  is  a  full-time  director.  C. 
Richard  Gillcrese,  who  began  with  UYA  when 
he  was  19  years  old  and  It  was  Just  beginning. 
He  has   three  full-time  adult  osslstanu,  a 
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secretary,  and  a  coutroller,  all  of  whom  were 
in  the  program  as  students. 

UYA  headquarters  La  a  bitsy  place,  as  can 
be  seen  by  a  glance  at  tlie  vark>us  depart- 
ment activities.  It  bns  departmeots  for  em- 
pU>>Tnenr  and  also  lor  education,  community 
service,  ond  economic  development. 

Einpioi/ment.  Urban  Youth  Action  Is  an 
orgiiiuzation  nm  mncli  like  a  busaieaa. 
GUlcrese  aays  tbe  older  youths  who  work 
there  in  managerial  positions  are  coofitantly 
Kroomlng  younger  workers  to  assume  their 
johs  wlien  they  graduate  from  school. 

There  ts  an  Incentive  system  for  trainees. 
When  a  student  first  applies  to  Join  the  pro- 
gram, he  must  fill  out  an  applicAUon  form, 
be  Interviewed,  and  dlscusis  hia  salary  and 
hours  of  work,  as  if  iie  were  applvlng  for  a 
Job. 

'■We  do  thia  ao  they  will  know  v-hai  ibcv 
will  be  faclnc  when  they  try  Co  get  a  Job  after 
they  leave  high  school."  the  director  says. 

The  staff  of  the  Urban  Youth  Action  em- 
ploymout  relatlous  department  slays  in  touch 
with  major  companies  In  the  area  to  learn  of 
employment  opportunities.  They  also  work 
with  placement  agencies  and  try  to  guide 
UTA  membera  Into  particular  Jobs  that  are 
available. 

A  key  part  of  ibia  placement  program  is  a 
summer  job  program  that  has  found  employ- 
ment for  more  than  &00  yoitngKt«ra  over  the 
past  seven  year*  or  so.  Uauy  of  the  youths 
have  stayed  on  as  permanent  employees  after 
graduating  from  F-rhool. 

Education,  Several  volunteers  are  engaged 
In  educational  projects.  Part  of  the  young 
Starr  Is  keeping  abrea.<it  of  opportunities  of- 
fered by  colleges  and  technical  and  voca- 
tional scboola  Information  ts  gathered  from 
these  institutions  on  a  regular  basis  and 
made  available  to  UYA  members  and  other 
students  interested  In  continuing  their  edu- 
cation. 

The  UYA  staff  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion's board  of  directors  also  provide  counsel- 
ing as  to  what  Institutions  UYA  members 
abould  apply  to  and  how  to  go  about  It. 

One  of  the  UYAs  most  successful  education 
programs — for  elementary  school  students — 
la  also  its  oldest.  Bernard  Joues  relates  how 
it  got  started: 

"We  went  to  a  school  and  told  the  principal 
we  would  like  to  hire  tlie  entire  fifth-  and 
slxfb-gracto  classes  for  three  weeks  and  pay 
them  a  dollar  an  hour  for  three  hours  of 
work."  The  students  worked  in  the  school 
oflloe  and  wth  teachers  and  custodians,  and 
also  did  a  variety  of  odd  Jobs. 

"In  that  three-week  period. '  says  Jones. 
recounting  tbe  experience,  "it  helped  young- 
sters get  Interested  in  Eng.;ish.  It  helped  the 
math  teacher  get  some  new  courses  up." 

"For  e.\ample  the  students  got  some  cata- 
logues from  the  stores.  Tbey  figured  out  what 
presents  they  wanted  k>  buy  for  their 
parents.  They  bad  to  read  the  catalogues,  so 
the  English  teacher  got  them  Involved  In 
readmg.  They  figured  how  much  money  they 
were  going  to  make,  how  much  their  gifts 
came  to.  So  that  got  them  involved  In  math. 
"One  parent  said  .she  had  always  had 
trouble  getting  her  son  to  go  to  school  but 
during  that  three  -veeks,  he  was  getting  her 
up  In  the  morning!  Thtre  were  kids  waiting; 
outside  o(  school  for  the  teacher?  to  arrive  to 
get  in  there  eo  they  could  go  to  work. 

"This  project  was  so  successful  that  after 
the  three-week  period  the  parents  and  teach- 
ers and  all  met  with  us  and  said.  "You've  got 
to  continue  it." 

Jones  says  that  UTA.  which  exists  pri- 
marily on  donations,  has  managed  to  ctKne 
up  with  enough  money  to  pav  ubout  twenty- 
five  of  the  school's  students  75  cents  an  hour 
for  three  hours  a  week.  UYA  has  also  ex- 
tended the  program  to  other  elementarv 
schools. 

"One  of  the  best  letters  I  ever  received.  " 
Jones  says,  "was  from  a  girl  who  had  re- 
turned to  school  from  pregnancy.  She  was 
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J^5°„'!^°,f''J'".H'"J"."""'  ^  "^°°''  •"■"■  Tofc"""  IfAT).  The  housing  committee  of 
gram),  ana  «ie  Uiankea  nu  because  she  wa«  PAT  spent  eighteen  months  designing  the 
able    to   buy   clothes   and   things   for   her     project,  then  went  Irom  block  to  block  try 

daughter.  ^q^    to    nrc>anln»    th»    mcirtanta     T-hu.   .n . 

"By  working  shft  relieved  the  presstire  she 
had  of  supporting  her  kid  at  home.  Although 
her  kid  lives  at  home  with  her  parents  like 
she  does,  she  stUi  n-anted  to  do  something  to 
support  her. " 

Community  Seriwea.  Work  a-'specta  of  the 
community  services  program  ore  also  admin- 
istered by  the  employment  relations  office, 
Senice  workers  must  be  high  school  students 
and  miLij  attend  a  weekly  tJYA  training  ses- 
sion condncted  by  a  business  professional. 
These  young  workers  perform  a  numlKr  of 
tasks  designed  to  help  needy  Individuals  or 
the  entire  community.  They  may  do  house- 
work for  the  handicapped,  ahop  lor  the 
elderly,  palut  houses,  and  weed  lots 


Ing  to  organize  the  residents.  These  efforts 
eventually  resulted  in  the  creation  of  some 
thirty  block  associations  or  clubs  tu\olvinB 
a  total  of  about  6.500  people. 

The  effect  of  these  associations  has  been 
widespread.  The  city  has  'seen  pressured  into 
fixing  sewers  and  streets.  Improving  street 
lighting,  and  removing  trash.  Absentee  land- 
lords have  been  forced  to  repair  and  main- 
tain their  buildings.  And  the  people  of  Home- 
wood-Brushlon.  as  well  as  of  other  areas  of 
the  city,  have  become  much  more  concerned 
about  their  physical  environment  than  they 
used  to  be. 

But  Better  Block  emphasizes  mtich  more 
than  Jii^-t  cleaning,  fixing,  and  repairing.  It 

-  .  -   -_ Is  concerned  about  the  entire  community  and 

♦  K     T^       "  workers  are  employed  on  Jobs     all  of  Us  problems.  Cousequentlv  any  list  of 
that  hare  been  contracted  for  wiih  tiva  hp     Better  Block's  accompli.'shments "must  be  ex- 


bave  been  contracted  for  with  UVA  by 
a  major  company  or  a  government  agency. 
The  entire  program  is  Intended  to  provide 
the  youUis  with  valuable  work  experience  as 
well  as  money. 

fcoTioniic  Development.  Director  OiUcrese 
administers  the  orgamzauon's  economic  de- 
velopment program  for  new  ventures.  Thia 
program  Is  financed  partly  by  contributions 
deducted  from  the  paychecks  of  the  UYA 
staff  and  student  workers.  Donations  from 
bualnes&ea.  foundation.s,  and  other  sources 
also  go  into  a  fund  to  support  the  program, 
wlUch  includes  assistance  for  students  who 
are  going  on  to  college  and  other  school-s. 
Another  source  of  revenue  consists  of  the 
UYA  aUimnl  members,  each  of  whom  con- 
tributes 16  a  year. 

Bernard  Jones  got  the  idea  for  starting 
UYA  when  be  was  a  community  worker  for 
the  cUyjs  urban  redevelopment  authority  He 
saw  the  need  for  assisting  young  people  to 
nuke  the  transition  from  school  to  the  world 
of  work  and.  at  the  same  time,  to  imbue 
them  with  pride  In  themselves. 

Over  the  years.  UYA  has  launched  hun- 
dreds of  youngsters  on  successful  careers 
How  many  are  carrying  on  the  revolutionary 
spirit  Isn't  known.  But  Robert  B.  Pease,  the 
former  executive  director  of  the  urban  re- 
development agency,  thinks  they  wUl  create 
a  different  city  In  the  future. 

"If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  most  signifi- 
cant ur^au  redevelopment  contribution  to 
the  Pittsburgh  community  over  the  past 
twenty  years."  he  says,  "my  vote  without 
hesitancy  would  go  to  the  Urban  Youth  Ac- 
tion program  in  the  Hill  district.  For  this  is 
urban  renewal,  as  I  view  it.  In  Its  purest 
and  most  direct  role." 

Opeeation  Bettsb  Block. 

PirrsBunOH.  Pa.— Pittabuigfa'a  Homewood- 
Brushton  section  Is  a  neighborhood  In  transi- 
tion. 

On  block  after  block  the  people  are  out 
repairing  and  painting  their  bouses.  Lots 
liave  been  cleaned  up.  grass  seed  planted 
and  new  lawns  kept  neatly  mowed.  Hedges 
and  bushes  are  trimmed.  Sidew:ilk.s  have 
been  repaired,  holes  In  the  street  filled  In 
and  the  trash  Is  gone. 

This  transformation  of  a  once-decaying 
neighborhood  Is  the  doing  of  Operation  Bet- 
ter Block— an  Idea  that  never  caught  on  In 
the  place  ii  orlgtoated.  New  York  City,  but 
has  floiirL<;hed  since  being  transplanted  to 
Pittsburgh.  Carrie  Wa.shlngton.  assistant  di- 
rector or  Better  Block,  feels  the  project  faUed 
In  New  York's  slum  nelEhborliood  bccau-se  It 
was  sponsored  by  the  city. 

"Here,  the  people  themselves  are  doing  it— 
they  nre  doing  it  because  they  want  to  take 
more  pride  in  their  community."  she  says. 
"And  they  are  making  more  than  Just  physi- 
cal improvements— they  are  bringing  about 
change  In  their  lives." 

Better  Block  was  put  together  in  1970  by 
a  coalition  of  Homewood-Brushton  commu"- 
nlty  orgnuiiintlons  known  as  Porever  Action 


tended  to  include  the  fostering  of  community 
pride  and  nelghborllness,  persuading  famP.lei; 
not  to  leave  the  area,  providing  part-time 
work  for  neighborhood  youngsters,  ot^nlz- 
ing  sports  and  other  recreational  activities 
and  giving  local  people  a  chance  to  find  otit 
what  they  all  have  In  common. 

"What  people  have  discovered  in  the  clubs 
Is  that  they  can  sit  down  and  discuss  com- 
mon problems  and  help  one  another."  say.-t 
Carrie  Washington.  "They  are  generating  a 
whole  different  spirit  than  was  here  before, 
when  nobody  cared  about  anything." 

What  Better  Block  Itself  has  learned  is  the 
Importance  of  caring  for  and  dealing  with  the 
people.  As  Carrie  Washington  says  pointedly. 
"You  can  give  all  the  grass  seed  in  the  world, 
all  the  paint,  all  *he  peat  moss,  but  If  yon 
don't  work  with  the  people  Inside  the  house*. 
you  have  wasted  your  time." 

Orgajilzlng  a  new  block  association  begin? 
with  Belter  Block's  five  staff  members  un- 
dertaking a  study  of  the  problems  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  prospective  new  member 
block.  Is  It,  for  example,  prlmarllv  a  block 
of  elderly  people?  Are  there  a  lot  of  "children? 
How  many  people  are  home  owners?  Is  there 
a  high  perccnuge  of  absentee  landlords? 

One  of  Better  Blocks  two  field  representa- 
tives then  assists  the  group  during  Its  flr&i 
fihaky  days  as  It  sets  up  priorities  and  begins 
orftanlzlng  a  block  association. 

Better  Block  Initially  provides  $2j  to  tbe 
new  association,  and  It  wUl  subsequently 
contribute  additional  seed  money  of  up  to 
6500  as  the  association  requires  It.  Better 
Block  staff  members  maintain  a  close  watch 
over  expenditures  to  ncc  that  pollcv  is  car- 
ried out. 

Residents  are  given  grass  seed,  shrubbery, 
and  other  items,  along  with  donated  clipper! 
and  mowers.  Project  leaders  buy  paint,  gas 
lamps,  and  fencing  materials  at  cost  and  seU 
them  to  tlw  residents  at  the  same  price.  Bet- 
ter Block  keepe  on  file  a  list  of  contractor.^ 
who  will  do  reliable  work  at  reasonable  c«t 
for  those  who  can  afford  It. 

From  the  beginning  tbe  project  has  main- 
tained close  contacts  with  the  city,  although 
its  financing  has  come  from  the  AU^heuy 
c-onf erence  o  n  Communl  i  y  Developtnen  t 
United  Fund  and  several  large  Pittsburgh 
companies. 

"Consequenlly."  .says  Carrie  Washington, 
"people  have  been  ama^ifed  at  the  fast  action 
we  get.  It  nms  all  the  way  from  sewer  clean- 
ups to  tietter  street  llghUng— whatever  you 
can  think  of.  The  city  fixed  a  hole  In  the 
middle  of  Montlecllo  Street  that  could  have 
swallowed  a  compact  car.  They  sent  In  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  to  help  In  the 
cleanup." 

The  project  has  way.  of  dealing  with  ab- 
sentee landlords.  It  first  makes  residents  ful- 
fill their  obligations  as  tenants.  Then.  If 
necessary,  they  bring  legal  action  agoijist 
obftllnaie  landlords. 

The  Better  Block  clubs  serve  as  a  forum 
where  a  person  can  take  a  coraplalut  agalust 
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his    neighbor    without    generating    personal 
friction. 

"When  we  tell  Mrs.  Smith  her  garbage  Is 
attracting  rats,  she  gets  made  at  us.  not 
her  neighbor,  Kfrs.  Jones,  who  wants  It 
i-Icaited  up,"  says  Carrie  Washington. 

Representatives  of  different  blocks  meet 
o;ice  a  month  to  discuss  their  programs  and 
tf:^cbnnge  ideas.  Most  of  the  ideas  con- 
cern bow  to  keep  the  club  going  after  the 
iiinds  Irom  Better  Block  have  been  used. 

PAT'S  president.  James  Glvner.  the  owner 
of  a  beauty-products  store,  has  been  foster- 
ing the  participation  of  youth  In  Better 
Block.  Individual  clubs  are  urged  to  include 
young  people  In  their  meetings  and  solicit 
their  ideas  for  Improvements.  High  school 
students  have  been  paid  to  make  and  Install 
new  house  numt>ers  and  to  build  trash 
receptacles,  with  some  local  companies  pro- 
viding the   necessary   money. 

Efforts  are  also  made  to  provide  recrea- 
tional faculties  and  activities  for  the  neigh- 
borhood youngsters,  partly  to  Involve  them 
In  Better  Block,  panly  to  provide  ihem  with 
leisure-time  activities,  and  partly  to  expand 
their  horizons. 

In  1973.  for  example.  Operation  Better 
Block  sent  a  team  of  Little  League  all-stars 
to  play  in  Madison.  Ohio.  The  excitement  of 
tbe  game  was  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  Pittsburgh  youngsters  had  never 
been  out  of  their  home  city  before. 

"The  coaches  selected  tliose  kids  who  were 
able  to  get  along  with  other  players,  those 
with  a  positive  attitude,  and  those  who 
showed  evidences  of  leadership."  Carrie 
Washington  explains,  "All  we  heard  from 
the  others  when  the  all-stars  came  back 
was.  'Boy,  next  year  I'm  going  to  be  like 
one  of  them  so  I  can  make  the  team'." 

Carrie  Washington  says  that  numerous 
donors  have  attempted  to  infiuence  the  direc- 
tion of  the  project.  "We  have  bad  more  spin- 
offs suggested  than  you  can  imagine,  and  we 
have  had  to  say  our  goal  is  here. 

"We  went  to  a  donor  who  suggested  certain 
changes  .  .  .  and  made  this  a  condition  of  his 
donation.  He  was  told.  'No.  we  will  not  ac- 
cept any  funds  from  anyone  on  the  basis  of 
change  of  this  program.  It  has  already  been 
designed  and  we  will  not  let  anyone  build 
In  failures.'  Now  this  was  a  tlO.OOO  grant, 
and  we  didn't  have  a  penny.  It  Jolted  him." 

Nevertheless  the  organization  received  the 
grant  that  year — and  each  year  thereafter. 
"Obviously  If  there  were  more  money,  more 
blocks  could  be  helped."  Olvner  says.  "But 
the  response  from  the  residents  has  been 
tremendous." 

And  that's  tbe  real  name  of  the  game. 


EXPENDITURES  ON  U.S. 
EDUCATION 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  has  made  great  advances  in  the 
field  of  education.  Dniortunately.  many 
individuals  and  groups  believe  the  an- 
.swer  to  better  education  is  more  Federal 
money.  It  is  easy  to  forget  that  the 
United  States  as  a  national  priority 
.spends  a  tremendous  amount  of  money 
on  its  educational  system  at  all  levels, 
both  public  and  private.  I  am  including 
in  the  Congkessional  Record  some  rele- 
vant facte  about  our  country's  expendi- 
tures on  education: 
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ExpENDrruRES  ON  U.S.  Education 

I.  The  UB.  spends  far  more  on  education 
than  Is  generally  realized  when  all  education 
expenditures  are  added  up:  federal,  state,  lo- 
cal and  private  (often  overlooked). 

Education  is  the  largest  single  American 
Industry. 

Tbe  profession  Is  tbe  largest  single  occu- 
pational group. 

More  is  spent  on  education  than  is  spent 
on  national  defense. 

II.  Comparatively  speaking,  the  VS.  spends 
a  greater  proportion  of  Its  ONP  on  education 
than  does  any  other  major  country  in  the 
world. 

The  U.8.  spends  more,  lu  real  terms,  on 
education  than  does  the  rest  of  the  non- 
Communist  world  put  together. 

The  U.S.  spends  8'.  of  lis  QNP  on  educa- 
tion. 

1.  Total  expenditure  on  education  In  tbe 
U.S.  In  1B73-74,  elementary,  secondary,  and 
higher,  public  and  private  was  S96.3  billion. 
This  Is  higher  than  the  amount  spent  for 
national  defense,  $81  billion  in  1974. 

2.  Total  public  expenditure  was  C79  billion 
but  an  additional  $17.3  billion  was  spent  by 
nonpublic  sources.  About  IT'.r.  of  education^ 
cosu  came  from  private  funds,  a  higher' 
figure  than  in  any  other  major  nation. 

3.  $61.6  billion  was  spent  on  elementary 
and  secondary  schools:  of  this  amount.  956 
billion  was  pu'^Uc  and  $6.6  billion  was  non- 
public. 

4.  K34.7  billion  was  spent  on  higher  edu- 
cation: of  this  amount,  $23  billion  was  pub- 
lic and  $11.7  billion  was  nonpublic. 

5.  Of  the  public  funds  for  education.  $7.7 
billion  are  appropriated  at  the  federal  level, 
933  1  billion  at  the  state  level.  S39.B  billion 
at  the  local  level  and  $9.4  at  all  other  leveie. 
Tbe  remaining  amount.  $17.3  billion,  comes 
from  non-public  sources. 

6.  In  1971-72.  tbe  toul  American  expendi- 
ture on  education  was  T.&%  of  the  Oross 
National  Product.  lAbove  statlsUcs  from  De- 
partment of  HEW.  Digest  of  Educational 
Statistics.  1973.  pp.  22-23-) 

7.  In  1970.  the  U.S.  spent  an  average  of 
$264  per  capita  on  public  education.  This 
flgxire  does  not  Include  the  amount  from 
private  source.'!,  which  would  be  approxi- 
mately »*4  )17'.  ).  Thus  the  VS.  total  per 
capita  would  be  about  $308. 

6.  The  world  average  per  capita  i^pent  on 
education  In  1970  was  $46.  Thus  the  U.S. 
spent  well  over  6  times  the  world  per  capita 
expense  on  education.  The  per  capita  expense 
for  the  developed  world  (a  fairer  compar- 
ison) for  1970  was  8150.  However,  this  figure 
Includes  the  U.S.  Itself  and  also  includes  tbe 
U.S.SJi.:  the  figure  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
$159  per  capita.  Is  based  on  the  ofBclal  ex- 
change rate  of  approximately  one  ruble  to 
the  dollar  which  experts  In  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy regard  as  totally  unrealistic.  A  "real" 
equivalent  would  be  much  lower  than  the 
officlnl  $169.  per  capita. 

9.  Probably  a  more  realistic  comparison 
would  be  with  the  NATO  nations  of  Western 
Europe  which  have  a  comparable  economic 
development  and  "hard"  ciwrencles  com- 
bined with  reliable  statistics.  The  figure  for 
European  NATO  countries  Is  $93  per  capita. 
Few  countries  outside  of  the  UjS.  spend  any 
significant  amount  on  private  education. 
Thus.  Americans  spend  a  good  three  times  as 
much  on  education  as  do  the  people  mo&t 
like  ourselves.  Western  Europeans. 

10  In  1970.  tbe  U.S.  was  spending  about 
$65  billion  a  year  on  all  education,  public 
and  private.  The  rest  of  the  non-Communist 
world  ( Western  Europe.  Lailu  America, 
Africa.  Australasia  and  the  free  countries  of 
Asia,  including  India  and  Japan)  all  to- 
gether was  spending  about  $60  billion  a  year. 
The  U.S.  thus  spends  a  little  more  on  edu- 
cation than  does  the  entire  remaining  F^ce 
World.  (Above  statistics  from  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  World  Mili- 
tary ExpeTidTtures.    1971,   pp.    14-17,  38-41). 
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11.  Tbere  baa  been  a  steady,  tn  fact,  a 
steep  growth  in  the  real  sums  spent  at  alt 
levels  in  tbe  U.S.  on  educatlcHi  in  the  past 
30  years.  In  1944  tbe  percentage  of  the  ONP 
spent  on  education  was  1.Q;  by  1974  It  bad 
risen  to  over  8':;  ...  this  represents  more 
than  a  four-fold  increase  In  30  years. 

12.  Although  education  costs  are  only  a 
relatively  amall  part  of  tbe  federal  budget 
(education  was  meant  to  be  a  state  func- 
tion, after  all)  it  accounts  for  over  40'.  oi 
state  and  local  expenditures.  This  Is  more 
tban  three  times  the  outlay  for  highways, 
the  second  largest  item  in  their  budgets. 
(Above  statistics  from  Department  of  HEW. 
Digest  of  Educatioruit  Statutics.  1973.  pp 
24  271. 

13.  It  Is  thus  fair  to  say  that  Americans 
are  not  short-changing  education  but  are  in 
fact  devoting  far  more  of  their  resources  to 
this  activity  than  is  any  other  countr-  in 
the  world,  with  the  possible  exception  ol 
Canada,  no  matt«r  whether  yon  count  in 
dollar  terms.  In  "real"  purchasing  power. 
or  in  percentages  of  the  GNP. 

14.  When  critics  claim  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration is  "short-changing"  education 
U  should  be  noted  that  tbe  Administration 
hfts  more  than  tripled  the  amount  of  federal 
funds  devoted  to  education  In  its  years  oi 
ofDce.  In  1967-68.  federal  aid  to  education 
was  $5.1  billion  (HEW.  op.  cit..  p.  22*.  For 
Fiscal  Year  1975,  a  total  of  $16  bUllon  is 
budgeted  for  education  at  tbe  federal  level 
(OMB.  Special  Analysis.  Budget  of  the  VS. 
Government.  Fiscal  Yr  1975.  p.  109) . 

15.  Unfortunately,  however,  not  all  fed- 
ernl  money  spent  on  education  goes  for  bet- 
ter schooling  for  children;  the  U-S.  Office 
of  Education,  which  administers  these  pro- 
grams, estimates  that  roughly  30'~r  of  the 
funds  are  spent  on  administrative  costs  ,  . 
ab.'^orbed  by  the  federal  bureaucracy. 


RADIATION  IN  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN.  JR. 

OF  NEW   MGXtCO 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23.  1974 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Roger 
E.  Linneman,  president  of  Radiation 
Management  Corp..  and  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  clinical  radiology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  has  authored  an 
excellent  article  entitled.  "Accentuate 
the  Positive,"  which  appeared  in  the 
July/ August  issue  of  Trial  magazine. 

In  the  article  Dr.  Linneman  poses  a 
series  of  questions  typical  of  those  cur- 
rently being  asked  not  only  by  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  but  of  the  general  pub- 
lic as  nell.  He  then  in  very  lucid  fashion 
provides  comprehensive  scientifically 
based  responses  to  these  questions  and 
presents  them  in  a  manner  understand- 
able to  the  lay  public.  In  large  part  the 
questions  relate  to  fears  that  people  may 
hold  to  concerning  the  biological  effects 
of  radiation  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
These  include  radiation  exposure  as  a 
consequence  of  diagnostic  examination 
by  physicians,  radiation  due  to  low-level 
emissions  from  nuclear  power  plants, 
radiation  from  natural  background 
causes  and  that  received  as  a  conse- 
quence of  jet  aircraft  travel. 

Dr.  Linneman  points  out  that  no  dis- 
cussion of  radiobiological  effects  can  be 
meaningful  without  a  presentation  of 
the  levels  of  exposure  involved.  In  each 
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case  the  average  levels  of  exposure  from 
the  various  sources  are  cited  and  the 
risk,  if  any.  Is  clearly  enunciated.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  summarize  this  very  fine 
presentation  of  a  subject  of  current  In- 
terest to  all  of  us.  Instead.  I  insert  the 
article  by  Dr.  Linneroan  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks: 

ACCENTt?ATR   THE    POSITIVE 

(By  Dr.  Roger  E.  Llmieman) 
'•Doctor,  will  the  radiation  hurt  me?" 
This  increasingly  common  quefition  Is 
ao.kea  of  many  doctors  In  a  modern  world 
where  patients  get  x-rayed.  chUdren  watch 
TV.  and  people  live  near  nuclear  power 
planu. 

Recognizing  there  Is  no  absolute  safety  in 
any  human  endeavor  and  considering  tor  the 
moment  that  a  certain  level  of  electrical 
energy  U  beneficial  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  society,  the  proper  questions  for  society 
to  ask  are: 

Do  we  need  or  desire  more  electrical  en- 
ergy? 

What  are  the  feaalble  met:iods  to  produce 
this  energy? 

What  are  the  medical  hazards  from  each  ol 
these  methods  of  production? 

We  are  told  that  lor  the  near  future  the 
two  most  practical  and  economical  methoda 
of  producing  electricity  are  the  nuclear  fla- 
sjon  process  and  the  combustion  of  fossil 
fueU.  Though  there  are  many  factors  to  con- 
sider when  selecting  a  source  of  electrical 
energy,  one  of  the  most  important  ts  the  im- 
pact on  the  public's  health.  To  the  degree 
the  society  ha&  already  accepted  the  use  ol 
fossil  luel  to  produce  electricity,  an  Impact 
evaluation  is  ipso  facto  retrospective.  A  deci- 
sion to  now  employ  a  nuclear  technology  Is 
prospective,  and  therefore  a  proper  impact 
evaluation  should  seetc  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions; 

How  and  to  what  extent  may  the  popula- 
tion be  exposed  to  radiation? 

What  do  we  know  about  the  human  effects 
of  radiation? 

To  what  can  we  compare  the  exposure  dose 
from  nuclear  reactors? 

What  are  the  estimates  of  risk  to  the  popu- 
lation from  this  exposure? 

What  ore  the  estimates  of  risk  to  the  popu- 
lation from  continued  use  of  foesU  fuels? 

POPt'tATlON    EXPOSUBE 

Under  normal  operations,  nuclear  power 
reactors  discharge  radioactive  Isotopes  to  the 
atmosphere-  These  discharges  occur  primarily 
as  gases  cia  the  stock,  and  liquids  via  the  dis- 
charge canal  into  an  adjacent  water  source 
(river,  lake.  bay.  etc.).  The  exposure  to  the 
population  from  gases  is  primarily  externa), 
i.e  the  radioactive  isotopes  remain  outside 
of  the  body  (in  the  air  and  on  the  ground) 
where  they  emit  radiations  that  may  pene- 
trate the  IxKly.  To  a  lesser  degree,  there  Ls  an 
Internal  exposure  from  breathing  the  radio- 
activity m  the  air  and  from  consuming  food 
product.,  contaminated  with  radioactivity 
(e  g-  milk  and  iodine) .  Dnder  controlled 
conditions,  these  gases  are  released  periodi- 
cally Over  the  course  of  time,  dispersion  by 
wind  dilutes  the  radioactivity  in  all  direc- 
tions. Consequently,  the  exposure  to  the 
population  decreases  as  the  distance  from 
the  plant  increa.'ies. 
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sponse  to  increasing  doses.  Consequently,  any 
discussion  of  radiation  effects  Is  meaningless 
without  first  specifying  the  dose. 

BCACTOR  EXPOSUBES 

Presently,  there  are  about  30  nuclear  power 
reactors  operating  in  this  coujitry.  The  esti- 
mated average  dose  to  the  entire  US  popula- 
tion from  these  reactors  is  0.01-0.001  mUlirad 
per  year.  To  the  people  living  within  the  vi- 
cinity of  a  reactor,  the  doses  may  average  a 
few  mililrad  for  close-by  residents  to  0.01 
millirad  out  to  SO  miles. 

HUMAN     EFFECTS CANCEK 

In  medicine,  we  have  been  using  radiation 
for  over  70  years.  In  any  year,  approximately 
137.000.000  people  (over  1/2  the  population) 
In  this  country  receive  at  least  one  X-ray. 

It  is  estimated  that  X-rays  play  a  major 
role  in  ' 2  to  »3  of  all  serious  diagnoses.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  we  have  accumulated  a  con- 
siderable body  of  knowledge  regarding  the 
effects  ol  radiation  on  the  human.  It  la  safe 
to  say  that  there  has  never  been  a  potentially 
hazardous  agent  so  carefully  and  exhaustive- 
ly studied  by  so  large  a  group  of  internation- 
ally recognized  scientists  as  has  been  radia- 
tion. We  have  learned  that  in  sufflclently  high 
doses,  radiation  can  be  dangerous — can  in- 
duce cancer.  We  have  learned  that  radiation 
Is  an  effective  agent  with  which  to  cure 
cancer.  This  apparent  enigma  is  a  result  of 
the  fact  that  the  body's  response  to  radia- 
tion depends  on  many  factors  Including  the 
sensitivity  of  the  tissue,  the  total  dose  and 
time  over  which  the  dose  Is  delivered.  The 
longer  the  time  over  which  the  dose  is  de- 
livered, the  smaller  the  effect.  In  other  words, 
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CCNETZC  ErrSCTS 

Genetic  studies  In  the  human  are  among 
the  most  difficult  and  Illusive  studies  In 
medical  science  from  which  to  try  to  gather 
meaningful  data.  The  problem  is  threefold: 
(1)  a  relatively  high  Incidence  of  normal 
genetic  defects  (2-4'r  of  live  and  stUlbom 
children  show  visible  congenital  defects  and 
about  15";  of  all  pregnancies  end  in  mis- 
carriage); (2)  the  requirement  for  extremely 
large  irradiated  populations  In  order  to  make 
any  small  increase  in  the  mutation  rate 
statistically  apparent  and  (3)  understand- 
ing and  controUtng  all  other  causes  that  pro- 
duce Rimilar  genetic  mutations. 

Studies  concerning  abnormal  characteris- 
tics in  children  of  one  or  both  parents  ex- 
posed to  varying  amounts  of  radiation  ex- 
posure include  the  children  of  radiologists, 
radiation  workers,  and  women  exposed  to 
therapeutic  amounts  of  radiation.  These 
studies  have  been  generaUy  negative.  How- 
ever, they  must  be  regarded  as  inconclusive 
since  in  most  instances  there  were  too  few 
cases  to  be  sUtlstically  significant  and  the 
variables  were  not  well  controlled. 

An  Important  human  study  was  that  ot 
the  Atomic  Bomb  Casualty  Commlsaloa 
(ABCC)  on  cbUdren  bom  of  Japanese  par- 
ents Irradiated  In  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 
Some  75.000  chUdren  born  of  these  parents 
were  examined  and  followed.  There  was  no 
increased  frequency  of  congenital  malforma- 
tions. stUlbirths.  neo-natal  deaths,  or  growth 
and  development  abnormalities  in  the  first 
generation  off-spring. 

That  radiation  can  produce  genetic  mttta- 


cells,  tissues,  and  organs  can  and  do  reoair     ^'o"*  was  first  demonstrated  by  Mueller  in 


and  t-ecover  from  radiation  damage 

The  two  most  important  long  term  effects 
that  are  associated  with  radiation  are  cancer 
and  genetic  mutations.  In  order  to  detect 
these  effects,  relatively  large  populations  ex- 
posed to  relatively  large  doses  of  radiation 
must  be  examined.  These  studies  include 
people  treated  with  x-rays,  atomic  bombs 
casualitles.  and  radiation  workers. 

The  evidence  that  radiation  bears  a  cause 
and  effect  relationship  to  cancer  lies  above 
a  level  of  exposure  of  about  30.000  miUirad. 
The  most  convincing  evidence  Is  above  expo- 
sures of  lOO.OOO  mUllrad.  Doctors  who  pio- 
neered m  the  use  of  x-rays  were  Its  first 
cancer  victims.  Other  groups  affected  were 
radium  dial  painters,  populations  of  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki,  and  patients  treated 
with  x-rays  for  rheumatoid  spondylitis  and 
tinea  capitis. 

Do  radiation  doses  below  levels  of  30.000 
to  100,000  raUlirad  cause  cancer?  Many  stud- 
ies have  been  done  and  others  are  continuing 
in  search  of  an  answer  to  this  question.  These 
studies  include  a  variety  of  exposure  situa- 
tions such  as  1-131  treatment  of  hyperthy- 
roidism (7,000-15,000  millirad).  occupational 
exposures  of  radiologists  and  their  techni- 
cians (thousands  of  mllllrads),  occupational 
exposure  of  AEC  employees  (thousands  of 
milllrads).  diagnostic  fetal  expoeures  (few 
hundred  to  a  few  thousand  muilrads),  and 
environmental  exposures  of  populations  liv- 
ing downstream  from  nuclear  reactors. 

With  the  exception  of  fetal  Irradiation, 
all  of  these  epidemiological  studies  have 
failed  to  demonstrate  a  positive  effect.  The 
absence  of  a  positive  result  combined  with 


the  1920's  on  experiments  with  the  fruit  fly. 
Using  relatively  largo  doses  of  radiation 
(above  approximately  25.000  mlUlradi,  he 
was  able  to  show  genetic  defects  In  the  sub- 
sequent offspring  of  these  flies.  Twenty-three 
years  ago.  Dr.  William  Russell  of  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee,  began  bis  genetic  experiments 
with  mice.  He  used  the  mouse  because  It  is 
a  mammal,  and  large  numbers  of  mice  are 
relatively  easy  to  produce.  Today,  he  is  prob- 
ably the  world's  foremost  a^t^ority  on  many 
aspects  of  mammalian  radiation  genetics. 
Like  Mueller,  he  was  able  to  demonstrate 
genetic  mutations  with  relatively  high  doees 
of  radiation.  But,  as  with  the  fly.  attempts  to 
demonstrate  an  increased  Incidence  of  ge- 
netic mutations  with  doses  below  about 
37.000  millirad  are  very  laborious.  Aa  the  dose 
Is  lowered,  the  increased  Incidence  of  muta- 
tion is  so  small  that  extremely  large  numbers 
of  experimental  anlmrUs  are  required  to  show 
a  statistically  significant  difference.  Conse- 
quently, the  experiments  become  unwieldy 
and  very  costly. 

Russell  also  studies  the  effect  of  dose  rate 
on  genetic  mutations.  He  delivered  a  total 
dose  of  400.000  millirad  to  both  female  and 
male  mice  using  dose  rates  of  100.000  millirad 
per  minute  to  1  millirad  per  minute.  In  the 
female  mouse  at  a  dose  rate  of  9  mUllrad 
per  minute,  he  found  no  significant  increase 
In  genetic  mutations.  He  also  found  that 
female  mice  irradiated  and  bred  before  six 
weeks  showed  an  increase  in  genetic  muta- 
tions. However,  if  the  breeding  was  delayed 
for  six  weeks  or  more  followmg  irradiation, 
he  found  no  mcrease  in  genetic  mutations. 
His  interpretation  is  that  the  female  mouse 
has    a    recovery    or    repair    mechanism    for 


ra?iE?cutfS™r?.,\\'n>2;S  HuTi' '^H     i"'"^"^*'*""  on  dose-cancer  relationships  at     ««"eUc    damage.    In    both    the    male    and 
radioactive  ^o^opes  arc  rapidly  dUuted  ard     high  doses  indicates  that  any  Increased  incl-      ^^"^ale  mouse,  the  lower  dose  rates  were  asso- 


mix^  wub  radioactive  isotopes  already  pres-  dence  of  cancer  foUowing  Tow  doi  eMosure^ 

ent  in  the  water.  These  radioactive  Isotopes  would  have  to  be  exceedingly  smaUUh^ 

«Tt.tT."%l*^''''f.  consumption  of   food  been   estimated    that   to  ^^ Tatlst  calW 

^,n  7^L,^u      J^J^  1''°""  «posure  to  significant  increase  in  the  incidence  of  can- 
man  from  the  liquid  discharges  is  an  internal 
exposure,  i.e..  the  source  of  radiation,  after 
mgestion.  is  located  within  the  body 


Radiation  causes  cancer!  Radiation  causes 
genetic  muutlons!  Both  are  true  statements. 
However,  an  important  characteristic  of  all 
biological  systems  is  their  ability  to  react  to 
physical  or  chemical  instuts  with  a  graded  re- 


cer  at  low  doses,  at  least  5  miUlon  people 
would  have  to  somehow  be  exposed  to  about 
5,000  mUllrad  (over  and  above  background). 
No  such  exposure,  except  perhaps  In  a  nu- 
clear war.  can  be  envisioned.  To  attempt  to 
unequivocally  find  a  dose-eflect  relationship 
at  the  few  mUllrad  level  either  experimentally 
or  epidemlologically  Is  virtually  lmpo!islbIe.  ' 


elated  with  less  genetic  damage  than  would 
be  anticipated  from  linear  extrapolation  of 
high  dose  rate  effects. 

In  view  of  this  recent  work,  Russell  con- 
cluded that  the  genetic  hazard  is  about  six 
times  less  than  It  was  considered  to  be  when 
the  present  standards  were  set  in  1966. 

rrTAL  IRRADIATION 

In  1906.  Bergonle  and  Tribodeau  formu- 
lated the  hypothesis  that  the  radlosensltlv- 
iiy  of  tissues  and  cells  In  the  body  varies. 
Cells  which  turn  over  and  divide  rapidly  and 
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cells  whicU  are  undifferentiated  are  more 
radiosensitive  than  cells  and  tissues  such  as 
the  brain  or  muscle,  which  divide  slowly  or 
not  at  all  and  are  well  differentiated.  Subse- 
quently, it  was  postulated  that  the  embr>-o 
and  fetus  <  rapidly  growing  organs  i  should  be 
more  rcuilosensltive  than  the  bom  child  or 
adult.  Experimental  work  has  confirmed  this. 
Death  of  the  embryo  or  fetus  or  congenital 
ftbnormalities  have  been  produced  In  animals 
H  ith  doses  as  low  as  10.000  millirads  delivered 
in  a  matter  of  seconds  on  the  first  day  of 
gestation.  It  was  also  found  that  the  fetus 
IS  most  sensitive  in  the  early  stages  of  preg- 
nancy (first  three  months) .  As  the  pregnancy 
develops,  larger  doses  of  radiation  are  re- 
quired to  produce  abnormalities. 

Laboratory  and  clinical  studies,  by  and 
large,  support  the  contention  that  doses  of 
radiation  below  lO.OOO  millirad  do  not  con- 
tribut*  to  intra-uterine  or  extra-uterine 
growth  retardation  or  to  groes  congenital 
malformations. 

Some  epidemiological  studies  Indicate  that 
abnormal  x-ray  exposure  of  mothers  during 
pregnancy  may  be  associated  with  an  in- 
creased Incidence  of  cancer  In  children  before 
the  ^e  of  ten  years.  The  frequency  of  mich 
malignanclee  in  unirradiated  children  is 
about  1  In  1200  births.  The  studies  referred 
to  provide  evidence  that  a  dose  of  about  1.000 
millirad.  delivered  in  a  very  short  time,  may 
result  In  a  doubling  of  the  "natural"  Inci- 
dence of  cancers  In  children. 

Assuming  that  a  fetus  could  receive  a  do-ie 
of  about  0.01  millirem  in  9  month*,  and  that 
the  effect  of  this  long  term  exposure  would 
be  the  same  as  that  of  exposures  of  short 
duration,  the  additional  risk  of  developing 
cancer  as  a  result  of  0.01  millirem  is  about 
1  In  120  million. 

In  the  past  few  years,  much  has  been 
wTltten  concerning  infant  mortality  and  the 
emission  of  radioactive  materials  from  nu- 
clear reactors  (Sternglass  Hypothesis).  Be- 
cause an  Increase  In  infant  mortality  as  a 
result  of  an  extremely  small  radiation  ex- 
posure would  be  an  unexpected  radiobiologi- 
cal effect  and  because.  If  true.  It  would  have 
serious  public  health  consequences,  the  ques- 
tion was  extensively  studied  by  federal  and 
state  health  authorities  as  well  as  medical 
scientists  all  over  the  world.  Scientists 
knowledgeable  In  Infant  mortality,  epidemi- 
ology, and  radioblology  have  overwhelmingly 
rejected  the  Sternglass  Hypothesis  and  his 
data  as  completely  unfounded  and  unsup- 
ported. Most  recently,  the  Naiioiial  Academy 
of  Science  reviewed  the  status  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  radiation  effects  and  concluded  that: 
"It  Is  clear  that  the  correlations  presented 
in  support  of  the  hypothesU  depend  on  arbi- 
trary selection  of  data  supporting  the 
hypothesis  and  the  ignoring  of  those  that  do 
not.  In  several  regards,  the  data  u.<5ed  by 
Sternglass  appear  to  be  in  error. 

"In  short,  there  is  ai  the  present  time  no 
convincing  evidence  that  the  low  levels  of 
radiation  in  question  are  associated  with 
Increased  risk  of  mortality  In  infancy.  Hence, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  no  estimate 
of  risks  are  considered  to  be  applicable." 

OTMKR  SOtntCTS  OF  RADIATION 

From  time  Immemorial,  the  human  race 
has  been  bathed  in  an  envelope  of  radiation 
emanating  from  the  sky.  from  the  ground, 
from  the  food  we  eat.  and  within  our  bot;tes. 
On  the  East  Coast,  this  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately no  millirem  per  year.  Annually,  the 
radiation  from  the  sky  contributes  about  35 
millirem:  the  buildings  we  live  In  add  an- 
other 34  millirem;  the  air  we  breathe.  5 
raimrem;  and  the  food  we  eat.  about  25 
millirem.  The  latter  is  chiefly  from  radio- 
active potassium  which  is  in  both  water  and 
food.  This  baclvground  radiation  varies  con- 
siderably around  the  world.  For  example.  In 
Denver  due  to  higher  elevation  the  popula- 
iion  is  exposed  to  approximately  175  millirem 
per  year.  In  some  areas  of  France,  the  annual 
exposure  is  350  millirem:  India.  1.500  mllll- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

rem:  Egypt.  400  millirem:  and  In  some  areas 
of  BrazU.  13.000  millirem. 

This  variation  Is  not  only  due  to  the  cosmic 
radiation  but  also  due  to  the  radiation 
emanating  from  the  ground,  where  the  earth 
contains  more  thorium  and  radium  and 
uramum. 

With  the  increasing  uae  of  radiation  in 
medicine,  research  and  Industry,  man  has 
added  radiation  to  his  environment.  By  far, 
the  largest  contribution  Is  from  the  use  of 
radiation  In  medicine.  The  bone  marrow  and 
the  gonads  are  the  tissues  of  concern  in  the 
use  of  diagnostic  x-rays.  The  exposures  vary 
from  a  fraction  of  a  millirad  to  a  few  thou- 
sand milllrads.  Other  sources  to  which  the 
population  Is  exposed  include  fallout,  ap- 
proximately 2-3  millirad  annually;  televLilon 
fiets,  watches,  etc..  about  l  millirad  annually; 
and  nuclear  reactors,  approximately  o.Ol 
millirad  per  year.  A  round-trip  cross-coun- 
try jet  ride  exposes,  a  person  to  about  4 
millirem. 

n.KDlKTlOK    RISKS 

In  the  absence  of  any  observed  effects  at 
very  low  doses  and  In  the  interests  of  assist- 
ing the  lay  community  in  weighing  the  risks 
and  benefits  of  a  technology,  it  Is  customary 
to  extrapolate  from  observed  effects  at  high 
doses  to  possible  effects  at  low  doses.  Conse- 
quently, to  guard  the  public's  health  to  the 
maximum,  the  most  conservative  assump- 
tions are  incorporated  Into  derivations  of 
mathematical  formulas  for  estimating  low 
dose  effects. 

To  maximize  any  effect.  It  is  assumed  that 
radiation  is  cumulative,  that  there  is  no  re- 
pair of  radiation  damage,  and  that  pro- 
longed exposures  are  equally  as  effective  as 
instanUneous  exposures.  These  formulas  do 
not.  m  themselves,  prove  that  any  dose  of 
radiation  Is  harmful.  In  the  course  of  public 
discussions  about  radiation,  the  word  -as- 
sumed" Is  oiten  dropped  and  the  statement 
"all  radiation  is  harmful"  made  rather  tiian 
"all  radiation  is  assumed  to  be  harmful."  In 
reality,  the  effect  at  very  low  doses  could  also 
be  zero. 

Depending  on  the  assumptions  used  and 
the  Interpretations  of  the  hard  data  at  high 
dose  levels,  scientists  Ixave  made  various 
estimations  of  effects  at  low  dories.  Perhapn 
the  most  severe  estimations  of  low  dose  ef- 
fects that  have  received  wide  public  atten- 
tion arc  those  of  Gofman  and  Tamplin  for 
cancer,  and  Linus  Pauling  for  genetic  effects. 
In  making  the  following  risks  estimations. 
I  have  used  their  figures.  Though  they  do 
not  represent  a  consensus  of  sclenuflc  opin- 
ton.  they  are  certainly  the  most  conserva- 
tive. Piiulings  genetic  risk,  which  he  at- 
tributes to  mutations  resulting  from  Irradia- 
tion ot  parents,  includes  gro-ss  phj'sicaj  and 
mental  defects,  and  embryonic,  fetal,  and 
neonatal  deaths. 

According  to  estimates  made  bv  these 
scientists,  if  3  million  people  living'  within 
50  miles  of  a  reactor  receive  an  exposure  of 
0.01  mUllrad  per  year,  there  would  be  an 
extra  0.03  coucer  death  per  year  and  a  0.1 
extra  genetic  problem.  Norraallv,  thl6  group 
of  three  million  people  can  expect  to  have 
4.aoo  cancer  deaths  per  year  and  about  7.200 
genetic  problems  per  year. 

For  the  population  of  the  United  States 
ns  a  whole,  the  dose  from  presently  operating 
nuclear  reactors  is  about  O.Doi  miUIrad. 
The  extra  cancer  death  risk  would  be  0.2 
cases  per  year.  Normally,  there  are  about 
320.000  cancer  deaths  in  this  countrj-  per 
year.  The  extra  genetic  risk  Is  about  0.4, 
whereas  normally  there  are  about  500.000 
genetic  problems  as  defined  by  Pauling.  In 
other  words.  If  radiation  Is  harmful  at  these 
\ery  low  doses.  It  appears  that  the  worst 
we  could  expect  is  less  than  one  extra  can- 
cer death  and  less  than  one  genetic  problem 
each  year  as  a  result  of  normal  nuclear  power 
reactor  operations. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  problem  Is 
in  terms  of  the  Individual  risk— "what  Is  my 
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chance  of  cancer  death  or  iiaviug  a  genetic 
problem  as  a  result  of  this  exposure?"  This 
too,  can  be  calculated.  Normally,  one  out  of 
every  10  pregnancies  In  this  country  evi- 
dences a  genetic  defect — a  concepticn  dis- 
integrating shortly  after  Implantation,  a 
miscarriage  or  an  abortion,  a  still  birth,  some 
mental  or  physical  defect.  There  is  one 
chance  In  60  that  an  individual  would  have 
an  automobile  injury  ui  any  one  year,  and 
one  chance  In  4.000  lliat  he  would  experience 
an  automobile  death  in  any  one  year.  Esti- 
matea  on  thf;  consequences  of  air  pollution 
suggest  Uiat  there  is  one  chance  in  10,000 
that  any  Individual  would  die  in  any  one  year 
as  a  result  of  air  pollution.  For  women  who 
are  on  "the  pill."  there  Is  once  chance  in 
25.000  that  a  fatal  complication  would  oc- 
cur as  a  result.  On  the  whole,  there  is  one 
chance  Ui  500.000  that  any  Individual  :n  the 
U.S.  would  die  In  an  earthquake.  Finally,  the 
chances  of  getting  cancer  as  a  result  of  reac- 
tor radiation  is  about  one  in  one  billion. 

P-sychoIogisU  say  that  each  individual  ha.* 
a  "cbance-o-metcr "  buUt  Into  his  thinking 
and  th.-.t  in  general,  people  tend  to  write  oil 
na  aji  act  of  God  or  an  act  of  Nature  any 
'  chance  greater  than  one  in  100,000.  Some 
people  are  more  conservative  than  others 
and.  consequently,  demand  better  odds  in 
any  acUvlty  in  which  they  engage.  Others 
wui  engage  In  the  same  activity  at  worse 
odds. 

Having  considered  the  maximum  risks  to 
people  from  the  generation  of  electricity 
with  nuclear  energy,  and  having  compared 
these  risks  to  which  individuals  arc  nor- 
mally subjected  today,  the  final  step  In  thte 
decision-making  process  Is  to  compare  these 
to  the  risks  of  continued  use  of  fossU  fuel  to 
generate  electricity.  Unfortunately,  infor- 
mation concerning  the  effects  of  air  pollution 
on  I  he  human  body  are  sparse  compared  to 
the  great  wealth  of  knowledge  we  have  on  the 
effects  of  radiation.  Consequently.  It  is  im- 
possible to  even  estimate  Individual  risks 
Irom  air  pollution.  According  to  som*  au- 
thors, the  present  day  mortality  caused  bv 
flir  pollution  in  this  country  is  20.000  dealbK 
per  year.  Others  have  gone  as  high  as  a  mil- 
lion deaths  per  year.  The  formw  is  from  a 
report  prepared  for  a  congressional  commit- 
tee on  Air  PolluUon  in  the  United  States  in 
19(13.  Fossil  fuel  power  plants  are  responsible 
for  about  one-seventh  of  all  the  atmospheric 
pollutants.  It  appears  that  the  sulfur  oxides 
and  nitrous  oxides  are  the  most  daniagliig 
agents. 

In  an  article  entitled.  "Air  Pollution  and 
Hum,in  Health."  which  was  published  in 
Sicienct  In  August  1970.  the  authors  reviewed 
more  tlian  200  studies  dealing  with  air  pol- 
lution and  human  health.  Tbey  concluded 
that  a  50':  reduction  in  air  pollution  would 
lead  to.  among  other  things,  a  25".  re- 
duction of  mortality  due  to  lung  cancer  and 
a  20*1  reduction  In  cardiovascular  (heart  dlfu 
pflsel  mortality,  the  number  one  killer  in  the 
United  States  today  In  numbers,  this  means 
we  would  save  15.000  people  from  lung  cancel 
each  year  uTid  one-quarter  of  a  miilion  fiom 
heart  disease  by  reducing  fossil  fuel  air  pol- 
lution Tlie  National  Research  Coiincll.ii 
Committee  on  Air  Pollutioti  calculated  thot 
the  total  cost  due  to  air  pollutants  Is  13  bil- 
lion dollars  per  year  or  MB  for  each  man. 
woman,  and  child  In  this  country 

SPMMASY 

In  summary.  It  can  be  seen  ihat  the  radhi- 
lion  emissions  of  nuclear  power  plants  a™ 
small  indeed  compared  to  natural  back- 
ground radiation  and  radiation  emissions 
from  other  man-made  sources  of  radiation 
For  example,  the  population  la  exposed  ta 
100  times  mcji-e  radiation  from  television  seu 
than  from  nuclear  power  reactors.  The  as- 
sumed rl£k?  to  the  people  In  this  country 
from  nuclear  power  reactors  are  also  small 
compared  to  the  normal  risks  which  are 
tolerated    In    this   society   and   significantlj 
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less  ihan  those  from  continued  use  or  fossil 
Iuel3  to  produce  electricity. 

The  complete  elimination  of  all  ha-mrds  Is 
a  most  dlfRcult  If  cot  Impossible  task.  II  we 
ne^d  and  desire  a  certain  level  ol  electrical 
energy.  If  we  must  choose  between  alterna- 
tive sources  of  the  energy,  the  health  hazards 
of  radiation  discharges  from  the  normal 
cpvration  of  nuclear  power  plants  nre  in- 
deed small,  non-exliitent.  compared  to  those 
trom  the  continued  us«  of  fossil  fuel  plants. 


THE  PERSISTENT  ILLEGAL  ALIEN 
CONTROVERSY 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPHESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1974 
Mr  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  attention  has  once  again  been 
focused  on  those  aliens  who  have  entered 
the  United  States  by  other  than  legal 
means  and  who  are  attempting  to  eke 
out  an  existence  wtiile  fearing  appre- 
hension by  the  authorities.  Most  of  the 
stories  focus  on  the  Government's  ef- 
forts to  apprehend  and  deport  these 
hapless  men,  women,  and  children  and 
on  the  allegations  that  they  are  taking 
jobs  which  could  be  performed  by  Amer- 
ican citizens  or  that  they  are  swelling 
the  welfare  rolls.  Tragically,  these  ac- 
counts fall  to  report  the  fact  that  the 
vast  majority  of  so-called  illegal  aliens 
perform  jobs  which  most  citizens  would 
not  even  consider  doing  and  that  they 
perform  thLs  work  at  substandard  wages 
and  often  under  hazardoas  or  undesir- 
able conditions.  Seldom  is  any  consid- 
eration given  to  the  constant  miseiT  and 
fear  which  these  people  are  forced  to 
endure,  the  conditions  in  their  native 
lands  which  have  precipitated  their  de- 
parture, or  their  victimization  by  un- 
scrupulous employers,  landlords,  and 
creditors.  One  does  not  often  read  that, 
in  the  course  of  dragnets  conducted  by 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  and  other  Federal  agencies,  the 
illegals  are  frequently  degraded  and  are 
subjected  to  demeaning  procedures, 
many  of  which  violate  those  basic  rights 
wliich  we  in  this  body  have  sworn  to  pro- 
tect and  defend. 

Frequently  these  operations  to  appre- 
hend illegal  aliens  result  in  any  person 
who  may  speak  with  an  accent  or  who 
may  present  a  "foreign"  appt  arance  be- 
ing confronted  by  a  Federal  agent  and 
forced  to  prove  their  citizenship.  Basic 
civil  liberties  and  simple  human  dignity 
are  many  times  ignored  in  the  course  of 
these  investigations.  Paiticularly  dis- 
tasteful is  the  fact  that  the  term  "illegal 
alien"  has  become  a  code  word  for  the 
Spanish  speaking  and  all  too  often  Puer- 
to Ricans,  Mexican  Americans,  Cubans, 
and  other  Spanish-speaking  citizens  are 
needlessly  embarrassed,  inconvenienced, 
and  intimidated,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. Surely  no  one  in  good  con- 
science can  defend  or  condone  such  ill- 
conceived  a  id  misdirected  policies  and 
practices. 

Unfortunately,  this  whole  situation 
was  seriously  exacerbated  last  year  when 
the  House  passed  H.R.  982,  known  as  the 
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Rodino  bill.  While  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  this  legislation  was  to  protect  the 
American  labor  force  against  Job  en- 
croachment by  Illegal  aliens,  this  meas- 
ure represents  a  most  serious  assault 
against  civil  liberties  and  clearly  dis- 
criminates against  the  foreign-bom  and 
foreign-language  speaking  Americans. 
For  example,  because  of  problems  in  lo- 
cating or  furnishing  vital  statistics,  many 
minority  groups  would  have  consider- 
able difficulty  in  furnishing  documentary 
proof  of  their  birth  and  citizenship.  In 
addition,  an  overly  cautious  employer 
may  refuse  to  hire  an  alien  legally  per- 
mitted to  work  or  a  minority  group  citi- 
zen for  fear  that  tlie  person  may  be  an 
illegal  alien.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that 
the  Governor  of  New  York  recently  re- 
fused to  approve  State  legislation  simi- 
lar to  the  Rodino  bill. 

I  beUeve  that  the  American  labor 
force  must  be  provided  with  all  reason- 
able protection.  However,  while  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  American  workers  we 
cannot  deny  rights  to  others  and  the 
problems  of  unemployment  and  economic 
dislocation  will  not  be  solved  by  pitting 
American-bom  workers  against  the  for- 
eign bora,  as  does  H.R.  982.  Also,  this 
repressive  and  discriminatory  legislation 
simply  perpetuates  unfounded  myths  and 
irresponsible  charges  about  illegals.  I  am 
fearful  that  it  will  serve  only  to  fan  the 
flames  of  prejudice  and  misunderstand- 
ing and  needlessly  aggravate  community 
tensions. 

I  remain  adamant  In  my  opposition  to 
the  Rodino  bill  and  am  gratifled  that  the 
Senate  has  the  wisdom  not  to  proceed 
with  this  measure.  I  am  hopeful  this  bill 
will  not  be  acted  upon  in  these  waning 
months  of  the  93d  Congress  and  trust 
that  a  more  rational,  humanitarian, 
and  compassionate  attitude  will  prevail 
should  the  issue  again  ari-se  iv  the  94th 
Congress. 

The  question  of  illegal  aUens  is  one 
which  we  cannot  avoid  and  is  one  which 
warrants  full  and  careful  consideration. 
Last  September,  for  example,  during 
consideration  of  amendments  to  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  I  offered 
an  amendment  authorizing  a  special 
study  of  the  flow  of  migrants  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  the  United  States 
as  some  had  estimated  that  there  are 
approximately  200,000  Illegal  Dominicans 
in  New  York  City  alone  and  claims  were 
made  that  there  was  an  influx  in  the 
number  of  illegal  Dominicans.  Surely  we 
must  take  into  consideration  those  fac- 
tors which  are  at  the  root  of  the  flow  of 
illegal  Immigrants  as  well  as  secure  ac- 
curate data  on  the  precise  number  of 
nonlegal  ahens. 

Another  propo.sal  worthy  of  attention 
and  support  is  amnesty  for  certain  illegal 
alierus.  such  as  those  who  are  close  blood 
relatives  of  lawfully  odmitted  permanent 
resident  aliens  or  VS.  citizens,  those  who 
might  be  entitled  to  a  special  preference 
status  regardless  of  their  country  of  ori- 
gin and  those  who  have  resided  in  this 
country  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 
Many  illegal  aliens  have  lived  and 
worked  In  the  United  States  for  many 
yeor.s.  have  married,  raised  their  fam- 
ilies, and  have  become  a  part  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  reside.  How- 
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ever,  their  lives  are  a  nightmare  as  they 
live  In  constant  fear  of  detection  and  de- 
portation. Certainly  these  men  and 
women  warrant  special  and  sympathetic 
consideration  and  an  amnesty  provision 
I  believe  would  be  an  equitable  and  hu- 
mane device.  As  long  as  an  Illegal  alien 
does  not  have  a  criminal  record  and 
could  not  be  classifled  as  undesirable, 
some  form  of  amnesty — within  a  set 
period  of  time — should  be  provided. 

Finally,  attention  must  be  foused  on 
one  of  tile  primaiy  causes  for  the  illegal 
alien  problem— the  highly  discrimina- 
tory annual  ceiling  of  120.000  persons 
Imposed  on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Tlie  Western  Hemisphere  quota  recalls 
the  regressive  era  of  the  national  origins 
quota  system  and  the  Asia-Pacific  Tri- 
angle quota.  The  question  as  to  "where 
were  you  born"  has  yet  to  be  elimmated 
from  questions  to  be  answered  in  estab- 
lishing one's  eligibility  for  immigration. 
While  the  establishment  of  a  preference 
system,  as  provided  for  in  H.R.  981.  may 
establish  some  order  In  the  issuance  of 
visas  to  applicants  from  Western  Hemi- 
sphere nations,  the  continuation  of  the 
120.000  aiuiual  limitation  on  this  region 
remains  as  a  standing  affront  to  our  sis- 
ter republics  and  certainly  exacerbates 
the  whole  illegal  alien  question.  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  take  affirmative  steps  to 
place  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemi- 
spheres on  an  equal  footing  and  remove 
the  discriminatory  limitation  on  the 
number  of  persons  who  may  immigrate 
from  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope  that  our 
colleagues  will  carefully  and  seriously 
reflect  on  what  I  have  discussed  this 
afternoon  and  that  they  will  take  into 
account  the  humanitarian  aspects  of  the 
illegal  alien  situation.  This  is  simply  not 
a  black  or  white  issue  but  one  which 
warrants  close  consideration  of  various 
important  factors  such  as  the  causes  of 
migration,  the  actual  impact  of  Illegal 
aliens  on  the  economy,  the  human  mis- 
ery and  suffering  endured  by  Illegals,  the 
violation  of  basic  rights  and  human  dig- 
nity of  both  aliens  and  citizens,  the  cruel 
and  needless  separation  of  families,  and 
the  possibility  of  granting  some  form  of 
amnesty. 


TURKISH  OPIUM  BAN 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    TOItK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
statements  that  were  delivered  at  hear- 
ings I  sponsored  in  New  York  dealing 
with  the  effects  of  the  llfUng  of  the 
Turlcish  opium  ban.  These  statements 
clearly  substantiate  the  worst  fears  of 
Americans  that  we  will  see  a  resurgence 
of  opium  traffic,  and  the  concurrent 
growth  in  heroin  addiction  in  our  coun- 
ti-y-  The  statements  follow: 
Statement    bt    Astrur    Randall,     Chiet, 

NaBCOTICS  BtniEAU  FOR  WILLUM  CAHN,  DIS- 

TuicT  Attornet  or  Nassau  County 
I  am  pieased  to  appear  before  you  tills 
morning  In  support  oi  your  efforts  to  eon- 
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tlnue  the  ban  on  opium  poppy  production 
In  Turkey. 

In  the  past  decade,  we  have  witnessed  the 
havoc  wrought  by  the  heroin  epidemic  and 
t*-»  vibrations  are  still  being  felt  in  our 
"plraling  crime  statistics.  Painfully,  we  have 
learned  that  the  containment  of  this  prob- 
lem Is  not  solely  within  the  grasp  of  local  law 
enforcement.  The  broad  acopt  of  the  heroin 
problem  extends  beyond  the  borders  of  this 
country. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  on  the 
domestic  front  effective  law  enforcement, 
coupled  with  the  certainty  of  punishment, 
allied  with  sound  rehabilitation  and  pre- 
ventive programs,  are  key-blocks  In  build- 
ing a  bastion  against  the  cancer  of  heroin 
abuse  within  the  conflnes  of  our  country. 
Standing  alone,  this  bastion  cannot  con- 
tain the  assault  of  heroin  abuse  unless  a 
priority  effort  Is  made  to  stem  the  Infiltra- 
tion of  heroin  Into  our  country.  Unless  we 
can  stop  the  infiltration  of  heroin,  the  can- 
cer of  heroin  abuse  will  keep  spreading. 

The  facts  adduced,  since  the  Initiation  of 
the  Turkish  ban  on  opium  poppy  production, 
has  been  startling  in  my  community  and 
throughout  the  country.  Our  own  Intelligence 
reports  reflect  that  there  Is  very  little  heroin 
present  in  our  Country,  and  arrresta  for 
heroin  sales  and  possession  have  dropped  off 
dramatically  since  the  Initiation  and  en- 
forcement of  the  ban.  The  elimination  of 
Illicit  poppy  production  In  Turkey  and 
greater  priority  by  the  Federal  government 
to  interdict  and  destroy  the  smuggling  oper- 
ations in  our  opinion  has  done  much  to  con- 
tain the  heroin  epidemic. 

I  find  disturbing,  but  understandable,  the 
recent  announcement  by  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment lifting  the  ban  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  opium  poppy.  Prior  to  the  ban.  it  was 
estUnated  that  80't  of  America's  herom  con- 
sumption could  be  traced  to  the  poppy  fields 
of  Turkey.  Can  we.  therefore,  remain  indif- 
ferent to  this  lifting  of  the  ban?  Shall  we.  as 
a  nation  which  has  triumphed  over  the  most 
pervasive  and  brutal  challenges  to  the  vital- 
ity of  our  institutions  in  time  of  war  and 
depresislon,  surrender  Its  social  health  to  a 
drug  epidemic  spawned  on  the  poppy  fields  of 
Turkey? 

Reports  are  persistent  that  Turkey  is  con- 
fident it  win  remain  Immune  to  any  cessa- 
tion In  the  flow  of  our  aid.  This  notion  by  the 
Turkish  government,  or  any  other  nation  In- 
volved in  poppy  production,  must  be  dra- 
matically dissipated.  To  do  otherwise,  would 
be  surrendering  our  youth  to  the  ravages  of 
heroin  abuse.  We  must  make  It  known  In  no 
uncertain  terms  that  we  intend  to  stop  giv- 
ing economic  assistance  to  those  nations 
which  fail  to  exercise  firm  controls  over  il- 
legal drug  production. 

We  must  also  recognize  realistically  that 
the  Turkish  farmer  must  be  compensated 
for  his  loss  of  Income.  Without  such  aid. 
Turkey  will  be  beset  with  explosive  economic 
and  political  problems.  Therefore,  we  must 
grant  additional  economic  aid  to  Turkey  to 
compensate  the  workers  who  are  economi- 
cally dependent  upon  poppy  production.  We 
cannot,  in  good  conscience,  create  economic 
disaster  for  the  estimated  ninety  thousand 
farmers  engaged  In  poppy  production.  There 
are  those  who  blindly  and  ignorantly  raise  the 
hue  and  cry  of  the  financial  burden  of  such 
an  undertaking  to  our  nation.  Unfortunately, 
however,  in  the  past,  we  have  learned  that 
there  is  no  bargain  basement  where  we  can 
deal  with  American  security  and  well-being. 
We  know  that  the  health  of  our  young  people 
represents  the  strength  of  our  future.  We  are 
in  a  war  against  drug  abuse  and  as  in  every 
war.  we  must  prepare  to  expend  our  full  re- 
sources In  containing  and  defeating  the  en- 
emy. Therefore,  we  should  be  Just  as  pre- 
pared to  grant  additional  compensation  to 
those  uationa  who  assist  us  ha  this  war 
against  drug  abuse.  There  are  those  who 
argue  that  the  ban  on  opium  poppy  produc- 
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tlon  and  the  resulting  scarcity  of  heroin  has 
led  to  the  abuse  of  other  drugs.  We  find  little 
or  no  evidence  to  support  this  position.  In 
the  event  that  it  does  arise,  we  shall  then 
meet  this  challenge. 

President  Kennedy  stated.  "It  should  be 
our  earnest  Intention  to  insure  that  drugs 
should  not  lie  employed  to  debase  mankind." 
To  serve  in  this  fight  against  heroin  abuse, 
it  is  mandate  that  the  total  resources  and 
energies  of  our  free  society  must  be  con- 
tinually mobilized.  The  drug  abuse  problem 
is  one  of  the  great  challenges  of  our  times 
and  It  calls  for  aggressive  action  to  contain 
and  liquidate  this  dangerous,  malignant 
cancer.  It  would  be  ironic  If  the  American 
experiment,  so  bright  with  promise  at  Its 
Inception,  should  be  stricken  into  stcrUity 
and  doom  by  our  inability  to  have  the  will 
and  resolution  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
heroin  abuse. 

Gentlemen,  In  my  25  years  as  a  Prosecutor. 
I  have  witnessed  time  and  time  again  man's 
inhumanity  to  bis  fellowman.  Each  and 
every  day,  we.  In  law  enforcement,  observe 
the  injustices  and  cruelty  one  man  can  in- 
flict upon  another,  yet  nothing  is  of  more 
concern  to  me  tban  the  growing  toll  of  trag-'^ 
edy  among  our  youth  which  stems  from  their 
Involvement  In  dnig  experimentation  and 
abuse.  Like  a  wave,  it  engulfs  not  only  the 
abuser  but  his  family  and  community 
around  him. 

As  a  parent,  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  Prosecu- 
tor. I  commend  you  and  support  you  fully  In 
your  efforts  to  stem  the  flow  of  heroin  into 
our  country  and  contain  this  scourge  of 
our  youth. 

Statement  by  James  Henockson,  PaEsmewT, 

INTEKNATIONAI.  NARCOTIC  ENFOBCEMEKT  OF- 

ncERs*  Association 

I  come  before  you  today  wearing  two  hats. 
I  have  been  designated  by  my  Commissioner 
of  Police  Louis  Prank  to  represent  the  Nas- 
sau County  Police  Department  and  In  addi- 
tion I  will  speak  as  the  President  of  the  In- 
ternational Narcotic  Enforcement  Officers' 
Association. 

I  would  like  to  read  Into  the  record  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  INEOA  at  lis  April  25. 
1974.  Board  of  Directors  Meeting  held  In 
Washington.  DC,  which  I  believe  expresses 
the  view  of  over  5.000  Narcotic  Enforcement 
Officers. 

BESOl-UnONS  OPPOSING  LIFTING  OF  BAN  ON 
OPIUM  PRODUCTION  BT  TUEICEy  ADOPTED  APRIL 
25.  1974,  WASaiNCTON.  D.C.  BY  THE  INTEXNA- 
TIONAL  NARCOTIC  ENFORCEMENT  OFTICI3S 
ASSOCIATION 

Noting  that  on  June  30.  1971,  the  Govern- 
ment Of  Turkey  took  commendable  action  In 
deciding  that  the  most  suitable  method  of 
preventing  diversion  of  opium  into  the  Illicit 
traffic  was  to  prohibit  all  production  of 
opium  in  Turkey: 

Appreciating  that  this  action  was  taken 
for  International  humanitarian  reasons  In 
spite  of  certain  economic  and  social  con- 
siderations: 

Believing  that  the  Government  of  Turkey's 
ban  on  opium  production  has  caused  a  slg- 
nlflc&nc  shortage  in  the  flow  of  opium  to 
clandestine  heroin  laboratories  thereby  dis- 
rupting the  supply  of  Illicit  herom  to  victim 
countries; 

Regarding  the  disruption  of  Ullcit  trafllc  In 
Turkish  opium  as  a  major  factor  contribut- 
ing to  the  reduction  of  heroin  addiction  in 
the  United  States: 

Being  deeply  concerned  by  reports  tliat  the 
Government  of  Turkey  is  considering  a  re- 
sumption of  opium  production:  and 

Convinced  that  a  resumption  of  produc- 
tion would  make  available  sizeable  quanti- 
ties of  diverted  opium  thereby  stimulating 
the  Illicit  manufacture  and  dlsiributlon  of 
heroin: 

Recommends  and  strongly  urges: 

(I)  That  the  Government  of  Turkey  con- 
tinue its  humanitarian   resolve  in  rccogni- 
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tlon  of  the  serious  consequences  that  the 
world  community  would  suffer  If  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey  were  to  abandon  its  present 
policy:  and 

(2)  That  the  Government  of  Turkey  con- 
tinue Its  ban  on  the  production  of  opium 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  this  resolution 
accompanied  by  evidence  of  its  approval  be 
forwarded  to  the  Turkish  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  with  a  recommendation  that 
it  be  respectfully  transmitted  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Government  of  Turkey 

PASSED  AND  ADOPTED,  at  a  regularly 
scheduled  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  International  Narcotics  Enforcement 
Officers  Association  held  In  Washington  DC 
on  the  25th  day  of  April.  1974. 

Attested  to:  John  J.  Belllzzl.  Executive 
Director.  INEOA. 

This  resolution  is  the  strong  feeling  of 
our  group  who  represent  Narcotic  Enforce- 
ment not  only  In  our  fifty  states  and  Can- 
ada but  also  over  50  countries  of  the  world 
We  strongly  feel  the  resumption  of  the 
growing  of  the  opium  poppy  in  Turkey  would 
be  a  backward  step  which  would  result  in 
an  Increase  In  addiction  to  heroin  and  cer- 
tainly an  increase  In  crimes  perpetrated 
to  enable  the  addict  to  purchase  his  supply 
of  the  living  death. 

We  have  all  seen  the  ban  work— Heroin 
of  the  Turkish  type  Is  in  short  supply  and 
the  arrest  statistics  concerned  with  its  re- 
lated crimes  have  leveled  off  and  even  low- 
ered. Now  Is  the  tune  in  history  to  avoid 
such  a  backward  step. 

I  hope  what  we  ore  doing  here  today  is 
not  a  lesson  in  futility.  According  to  a' re- 
cent news  release  It  is  my  understanding 
the  Turkish  Government  has  already  lifted 
the  ban  as  far  as  six  of  Its  provinces  are 
concerned. 

Gentlemen,  please  do  whatever  you  can 
to  see  that  heroin  does  not  again  become 
readily  available. 

Statement  of  B.  A.  Rttterfoen.  Ja..  Presi- 
dent. New  York  Codktt  Republican  Vol- 

1."NTEERS 

These  Hearings— tragically  enough— can 
no  longer  serve  to  warn  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment of  U.S.  Indignation  over  the  possibiltti/ 
or  renewed  Turkish  cuUlvailon  of  opium. 

Nine  days  ago.  the  Turks  carried  through 
on  what  had  for  months  been  their  threat 
It  ts  confirmed:  full-scale  opium  production 
win  be  resumed  by  Turkish  peasanu  this 
fall  The  United  States— and  New  York  city 
la  particular — can  expect  the  renewed  on- 
slaught of  the  "heroin  epidemic"  within  a 
relatively  few   months  thereafter. 

New  York  County  Republican  Volunteers 
took  to  the  streets  on  this  issue  as  early  as 
April  20th.  We  demonstrated  before  the 
Turkish  Con.™iate  General  In  Rockefeller 
Centre  in  order  to  rouse  popular  protest  of 
Turkey's  abrogation  of  its  1971  agreement 
With  our  country  banning  opium  growth.  We 
were  pleased  to  have  bad  the  Harlem-based 
CiTi7,ens  Coalition  Against  Crime  Join  In  our 
protest  demonstration  and  to  have  won  wide- 
spread media  coverage — then  and  subse- 
qiiently — of  our  outcry. 

Republicans  demonstrating?  A  prenon- 
erantly  white,  middle-class  group  shouting 
slogans  and  waving  placards? 

The  overwhelming  danger  certainly  war- 
ranted what  we  did. 

In  the  late  igeO's.  80  percent  of  the  heroin 
flooding  the  Cast  Coast  originated  as  Turkish 
opium.  At  the  height  of  the  epidemic,  ac- 
cording to  John  R  Barrels.  Jr..  US-  Drug 
Enforcement  Administrator,  there  were  as 
many  as  600.000  heroin  addicts  in  America 
In  New  York  City,  there  were  as  many  as 
150,000.  To  "boost"  habit*  costing  up  to  »I50- 
a-day,  these  addicts  literally  looted  the  City 
Newsueek  In  1971  estimated  that  the  annual 
cost  of  New  York  City's  crime-to-pav-fcr- 
heroin  was  at  least  S2  billion— and  peVhap.-i 
far  higher. 
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Addicts  accounted  for  80  percent  of  the 
•bopmtlQg  In  the  City,  with  comparable 
figures  for  mufglog.  burglary,  robbery,  et  al. 
I  personally  know  a  black  businessman  wbo 
was  rumed  by  having  been  robbed  and  bur- 
^^Itu-ized  more  th&n  a  dozen  times.  Fear  was 
i>o  perva&ive  that  three  years  after  the  worst 
ill  Uie  epidemic,  any  number  of  mldtowi'U 
!<hopj5  still  operate  behuid   locked  doors. 

Tiirki&b  supplies.  Ma&a  trafficking  and 
peer  group  prooelyUiiju  (remember  The  RoU- 
iiijt  stouea  on  the  thrills  of  shooting  dope) 
comtmed  to  devastate  otir  country  during 
Uie  late  l9C0's  and  early  igTO's.  Heroin  be- 
came the  leading  cause  of  death  among  New 
York  city  males  in  the  15  to  35  age  bracket. 
Btiienii  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
iigure.s  showed  a  420  percent  tucrease  in  the 
rate  of  New  Heroin  Addicts  Keported  l>e- 
tweeii  1905  and  1971.  Over  the  same  Ave 
vear  period.  Bureau  of  the  Census  data  Indi- 
cate the  overall  American  crime  rate  soared 
490  percent.  The  aimUarlty  of  these  curves 
cannot  be  viewed  as  coincidentai  to  anyone 
who  lias  seen  addicts  in  schools  on  street 
corners  and  in  clinics,  as  I  have. 
Or  been  mugged— as  I  have. 
The  U^. -Turkish  Agreement  of  1971  was 
literally  a  godsend.  Its  benefits  have  been 
widely  noted.  Admlutstrator  Bartels  tells  us 
the  addiction  rate  is  cut  by  at  least  half. 
Incidence  of  crtzne  has  also  been  reduced. 
Aggregate  narcotics  fatalities  have  fallen 
in  New  York  City  from  1.205  in  1969  to  an 
estimated  1973  level  of  068 — and  heroin  is  no 
longer  the  first  among  the  killer  narcotics. 
A  Deportment  of  State  briefing  paper 
states:  "While  Improved  law  enforcement 
efforts  In  Turkey,  Europe  and  the  United 
States  and  expanded  addict  rehabilitation 
programs  contributed  to  these  trends,  there 
is  no  que.stlon  that  the  ban  ou  Turkish 
poppy  cultivation  wa-'i  the  major  factor." 

There  is  very  litUe  rational  Justification 
for  Turkey's  reversion  to  opium  cultivation. 
Only  about  lOO.OOa  peasants  have  actually 
made  their  living  by  opium.  Legal  opium 
operations  contributed  a  mere  one  percent 
to  the  Turkish  GNP. 

On  the  other  hand.  Turkey  has  great  ap- 
parent reason  to  want  to  maintain  Ameri- 
can  good  win.  From  1946  through  1972.  Tur- 
key received  more  than  S2  5  billion  in  Uj8. 
foreign  grants  and  credits.  That  represented 
fully  one-third  of  the  0.8.  outpourmg  to  the 
Mid-East  aa  a  whole.  Notably.  It  was  41  per- 
cent greater  than  the  credits  and  grants 
extended  by  the  US.   to  Israel 

Nor  should  Turkey  be  Insensible  to  the 
value  of  its  exports  to  the  United  States. 
These  grew  from  seo  mUtlon  tn  1Q60  to  9106 
mUllon  in  1973. 

Without  tn  any  «ny  apologizing  for  the 
Turks  or  rationalizing  the  helnotis  move 
that  they  have  made,  it  li  apparent  to  me 
that  we  must  look  further  than  logical  self- 
interest  to  explain  the  Turkish  decision  to 
restore  opium  cultii-atlon. 

Opium  cultivation  has  for  400  years  been 
an  integral  of  Turkish  life.  One  province — as 
you  know — is  actually  named  "Afyon."  the 
Turkish  word  meaniiig  "■opium."  Although 
There  are  obviously  large  numbers  of  Turkish 
officials  and  landowners  that  again  want  In  ou 
the  huge  profits  offered  by  heroin  traOBcklng, 
the  fact  remains  that  for  nearly  all  Turks 
opium  is  not  thought  of  as  a  narcotic.  The 
poppy  is  food.  And  it  is  Invested  with  great 
meaning  as  part  of  Turkish  tradition. 

That  tradition  hns  great,  renewed  Impor- 
tance. The  modem  social  .'ss'stem  wronght  by 
Kemal  Ataturk  is  under  attack.  Inevitably, 
this  re.iftion  is  strongly  xenophobic.  No  less 
than  the  Deputy  Premier  slashes  at  tourism 
and  foreign  Investment  as  "poUuiing"*  ihe 
country. 

Unfortunately,  backcountrj  traditionalism 
frequently  is  linked  and  supported  by  ex- 
treme left  wing  guerrtllR  action.  You  will  re- 
call some  of  the  fr'-s-h'-fnl  act^  of  terrorism 
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that  have  befallen  Americans  In  Turkey 
recently. 

In  fact,  the  temper  of  the  coiuitry  has  be- 
come so  aberrant  that  we  could  revise  the 
19th  century  epithet  and  hold  Turkey  now 
to  be  the  Mentally  Sick  Man  of  Europe. 

It  was  in  thi^  atmosphere  that  all  the  po- 
litical parties  of  the  country  last  year  called 
for  resumption  of  opium  cultivation.  In  one 
move,  both  the  satisfactions  of  tradition  and 
of  baiting  the  United  States  could  be  In- 
dulged. 

But  bow  many  New  York  City  kids  must 
die  of  heroiu  because  Turkish  demagogues 
want  to  fctir  up  the  worst  elements  of  the 
Turkish  nacioual  character? 

There  is  no  rationalizing  the  tragedy  that 
Premier  Ecoilt  has  begun. 

Shock  treatment  is  required  for  the  badly 
di.siurbed  Turkish  nation. 

But  first,  vre  must  Joggle  our  own  State 
Deparimeot.  It  has  too  much  deferred  to  the 
Turks.  State  has  relied  on  "quiet  diplomacy" 
to  hold  the  Turks  to  their  word— and  failed! 

Chairman  Wolff:  your  own  aubcommittee 
should  immediately  require  Secy.  Kisalnger 
to  appear  before  you  in  order  to  present  a 
strategy  that  can  atUl  compel  the  Turkish 
government  to  relent  from  again  growing 
opium.  Your  responsibility,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is 
to  make  the  Secretary  and  the  entire  De- 
partment understand  that  more  heroin 
means  calamity  for  the  people  of  our  cities — 
blacks  and  whites  both. 

Secretary  Kissinger  need  not  mluce  words 
with  Premier  Ecevit.  Power  equations  have 
cliauged  in  the  Mid-East,  thanks  In  part  to 
tiie  tiniuant  successes  won  by  the  Secretary. 
If  Tuiki.-ih  Irrationality  is  speeding  the  coun- 
try bock  into  heroin  trafficking,  the  U.S.  con 
With  cold  reason  lay  down  the  law. 

Per  Hoti.'ie  Concurrent  Resolution  507. 
whicu  you  have  introduced.  aU  U.S,  govern- 
mental assistance  for  Turkey  should  end. 
Similurly.  again  following  your  lead,  the  new 
Trade  Bill  should  deny  Most  Favored  Nation 
status  to  Turkish  exports.  Some  of  those — 
e^..  tobacco — would  quickly  Joee  their  place 
In  Anierican  markets  without  equal  footing 
with  competitive  products  of  other  countries. 

And  as  they  set  about  re-lnfectlng  us  with 
heroin,  we  should  proceed  to  quarantine  the 
Turks.  One  appropriate  measure  would  be  to 
cut  U.S.  air  service  to  Istanbul  and  Ankara. 

In  fact  the  gravity  of  the  Turkish  acuon 
against  is  so  great  that  we  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  break  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
country. 

In  pragmatic  terms,  we  do  not  now  need 
Turkey  as  an  ally.  Accordingly,  we  certainly 
shot-.ld  not  do  anything  to  perpetuate  an  alli- 
ance— or  any  form  of  relationship — when  our 
so-called  ally  Is  unleashing  heroin  upon  tis. 
Nor  would  It  In  any  way  be  improper  or  un- 
wise to  take  steps  to  seek  the  ouster  of  Turkey 
from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  organization. 
In  short,  we  should  not  refrain  from  any 
step — no  matter  how  drastic — to  exorcise  the 
spirit  now  possessing  Turkey.  The  danger  that 
its  actions  are  about  to  wreak  on  all  of  us 
justify  any  action  that  we  mav  take  to  Jar 
Txirkcr.  b,-»ck  to  Its  senses. 


THE  CASE  FOR  H.R.  14392— PART  II 
"ARE  CANCELED  LOANS  TAXABLE?" 


HON.  IKE  F.  ANDREWS 

or    NORTH    CABOLINA 

IN-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1974 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  article  in  the  July  8. 
1974  issue  of  the  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education,  Ms.  Karen  J.  Winkler  has 
summarized  very  well  the  status  of  the 
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Internal  Revenue  Service's  effort  to  en- 
force Revenue  Ruling  73-256. 

With  permission  from  the  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education,  I  am  Inserting  this 
article  in  the  hope  that  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues will  read  it  carefully  and  will 
join  me  and  137  other  Members  in  co- 
spousormg  HJR.  14392. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 

Are  Canceled  Loans  Taxabli:? 
(By  Karen  J.  Winkler) 

W.«HtNCTON.— Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  may  be  liable  for  up  to  three  years 
of  back  taxes  on  education  loans  that  were 
canceled  in  return  for  their  service  as  teach- 
ers or  health  personnel  in  understaffed  &rea.s. 
according  to  a  ruling  that  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  has  recently  begun  to  enforce. 

In  1973.  the  I.R  3.  ruled  that  such  "for- 
given" loans  should  be  considered  Income 
and  that  taxes  must  t>e  paid  la  the  year  they 
are  canceled.  Because  the  loans  are  made 
•primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  grantor," 
the  I.RS.  said,  they  cannot  be  conaidereri 
tax-exempt  scholarships. 

VEAKLY  PAYMJtNTS  DROPFCD 

Many  state  and  federal  program-^,  as  well 
as  privaleiy  sponsored  medical  programs, 
provide  for  the  cancellation  of  all  or  part  of 
loans  to  prospective  teachers,  doctors,  den- 
tists, nurses,  pharmacists,  medical  tech- 
nicians, physical  therapists,  optometrists, 
osteopaths,  podiatrists,  and  veterinarians  iu 
return  for  a  promise  to  serve  In  low-income 
or  poorly  staSed  areas,  or  to  Instruct  the 
handicapped. 

Each  yearly  loan  payment  Is  usually 
dropped,  partially  or  totally,  for  each  yew 
of  service. 

Under  the  I.R.S.  ruling,  taxes  can  be  col- 
lected retroactively,  for  the  three  years  pre- 
ceding notification  of  llabUity.  A  single  tax- 
payer eammg  (10.000  a  year  with  a  canceled 
debt  of  C2.000  a  year  for  three  years,  for  ex- 
ample, would  thus  have  to  pay  an  additional 
«M0  a  year  In  taxes,  a  total  of  A!. 620. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  did  not  begin 
to  eixforce  the  ruling  untU  early  AprU,  when 
it  notified  roughly  i.OOO  teachers  and  health 
practitioners  In  North  Carolina  that  they  had 
13  days  to  sign  an  agreement  that  they 
would  pay  taxes  on  canceled  loans.  Student^ 
iu  other  states  have  not  yet  been  contacted. 

An  I.B-S.  official  told  The  Chronicle  that 
North  Carolina  was  a  test  case,  and  that  the 
service  would  analyze  the  effect  of  the  rtding 
there  before  using  it  nationwide. 

Eighteen  states  currently  finance  such  for- 
given loans.  At  least  two  more  aie  debatlug 
doing  so. 

Revenue  service  officials  said  the  rutlug 
would  also  apply  to  federal  loans,  although 
sources  within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  said  they  had  not 
received  official  confirmation  of  the  status 
of  their  various  programs.  They  hope  some 
will  be  exempt. 

Combined,  the  programs  canceled  the  loans 
of  almost  300.000  teachers  and  health  pro- 
fessionals last  year,  all  of  whom  may  now 
be  hit  with  bUls  for  back  taxes: 

Under  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan 
program  (formerly  the  Natl'inal  Defense  Stu- 
dent Loan  program),  appn. xlmately  285,000 
teachers  were  absolved  of  approximately  $45- 
mlllion  of  debts  for  one  year  of  service  In 
1973. 

Under  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971,  some 
12330  uiirses  were  absolved  of  $2.39-millioii 
in  1972. 

Under  the  Comprehensive  Health  Man- 
power Act  of  1971— part  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act — 40  borrowers  were  absolved  of 
S4O.O0O,  and  480  have  applied  tor  another 
repayment  provision  since  becoming  eligible 
last  September. 

Many  of  the  rougtily  700  teachers  and  1,500 
health  practitioners  liable  for  back  taxes  on 
their  North  Carolina  state  loans  hare  already 
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received  pajrment-due  notices,  with  15  days 
to  agree  or  appeal.  The  pressure  la  against 
appeaUng:  If  they  lose,  the  taxpayers  will  be 
charged  interest  for  each  extra  day  until 
they  sign  a  statement  accepting  liability. 

The  bills  have  ranged  from  about  »S0  for 
I-  .v-pald  teachers  to  around  tLOOO  for  doctors 
earning  >30.000  a  year,  a  local  IRS.  official 
\^.  North  Carolina  said. 

Both  students  and  state  officials  com- 
plained that  there  should  be  no  taxation 
wthout  notification  at  the  time  the  loan  was 
made.  "We  weren't  told  we  were  subject  to 
the  ruling  until  November,"  Janet  Proctor, 
administrator  of  state  medical  loans,  said. 
■If  you  head  people  Into  the  program,  ask 
them  to  serve  in  given  areas,  without  advis- 
ing them  they  will  be  taxed,  they  feel  misled. 
It's  not  fair,"  she  said. 

WE'Re    CETTINC    THE    BtJlME 

It  Is  also  not  fair  to  the  people  administer- 
ing the  program,  said  James  Spate,  director 
of  the  state's  prospective  teachers  program. 
"We  were  not  aware  it  was  coming,  and  we're 
getting  the  blame  for  somethhig  that  isn't 
our  fault." 

Colleges  and  universities  may  find  them- 
selves In  a  similar  position  if  canceled  Na- 
tional Direct  Student  Loans  are  taxed.  Since 
the  government  does  not  have  on  file  the 
names  of  the  students  absolved  at  each  insti- 
tution, colleges  and  universities  would  pre- 
sumably have  to  supply  their  records  to  the 
I.R.S. 

This  past  year,  2.639  Institutions  of  higher 
education  participated  In  the  federal  pro- 
gram. 

"We  also  feel  it's  defeating  the  purpose  of 
an  incentive"  to  serve  in  understaffed  areas. 
Mr.  Spat*  said.  While  he  reported  that  stu- 
dents applying  for  loans  to  become  teachers 
Id  North  Carolina  so  far  had  not  been  de- 
terred by  news  of  the  ruling,  Ms.  Proctor  said 
there  had  been  "a  groundsweU  of  discourage- 
ment and  concern"  among  prospective  health 
professionals. 

AGENTS    AT    THE    OFFICE 

Moreover,  she  said,  '•Some  students  who 
have  already  been  Involved  In  the  program 
are  paying  back  the  loans  rather  than  prac- 
ticing because  they  don't  want  to  get  in- 
volved" with  tax  problems. 

Nurses  and  physical  therapists,  she  re- 
ported, have  received  tax  notices  at  home, 
while  some  doctors  and  dentists  have  t>een 
confronted  by  revenue  agents  at  their  offices. 

Rep.  Ike  P.  Andrews  (D-N.C).  is  enlisting 
support  for  a  bill  to  bar  retroactive  taxation. 
so  that  students  wUI  know  their  responsi- 
bilities before  they  apply  for  loans  or  go  Into 
service  in  special  areas.  Other  Congressmen 
are  Iwlng  asked  to  introduce  legislation  ban- 
ning all  tax  on  canceled  student  loans. 


ECONOMIC  REALITIES  AND 
RHODESIAN  CHROME 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

or    PENNSYLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  23,  197* 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ap- 
proaching the  question  of  our  continued 
trade  with  Rhodesia  and  our  violation 

of  United  Nations  sanctions  agalmt  such       ^._ ...«...b  „.„,- 

trade,  one  of  the  factors  we  must  con-  Isets  can  he.  I  beUeve  we  must  carefully 
sider  is  our  economic  relationship,  now  assess  the  wisdom  of  our  current  relatlon- 
and  m  the  future,  with  Rhodesia  as  well  ship  with  Rhodesia.  Whatever  gain  we 
as  all  the  other  African  states.  can  possibly  see  in  our  present  course  and 

K  i«  "°'''^'  ^'^'  '"'«''S5ts  have  over  t3  I  see  none  Is  decisively  refuted  bv  the  eco- 
wuion  worth  of  Investments  in  Africa,     nomic  and  political  realities  by  the  sltua- 

v«l!  ,?)!.  °'/'H^'*i!l'!?**.'''*"''"*P^-  """■  '»"'  P^^rii  and  certainly  In  the 
vate   interests   In   Rhodesia   total  only    future 
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about  (60  million.  It  Is  projected  that  our 
investments  In  Nigeria  are  likely  to 
double  over  'Jie  next  few  years,  mainly  as 
a  result  of  our  need  for  petroleum.  Re- 
cent figures  supplied  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  show  that  Nigeria  Is  now 
emerging  as  one  of  our  largest  sources  of 
petroleum — especially  crude  oil — supply- 
ing almost  IS  percent  of  our  imports.  In 
fact.  In  some  recent  reporting  periods, 
Nigeria  has  been  our  largest  single  for- 
eign supplier. 

Traditionally,  we  have  experienced  a 
generally  favorable  overall  balance  of 
trade  with  African  nations,  and  our  posi- 
tive position  here  has  helped  to  offset  un- 
favorable balances  elsewhere.  As  a  result 
of  our  Increased  reliance  on  oil  from 
African  sources,  the  dollar  figure  for  our 
total  Imports  from  Africa  in  1973  ex- 
ceeded exports  to  Africa,  $2.35  billion  to 
$2.30  billion — a  substantially  balanced 
trade  picture,  nevertheless.  For  the  first 
quarter  of  1974,  however,  we  did  show  a 
net  positive  balance  of  $126  million. 

Trade  with  Rhodesia  is  a  mlniscule 
percentage  of  our  overall  trade  with  all 
African  nations.  Commerce  Department 
figures  thus  far  this  year  indicate  that 
Nigeria  and  South  Africa,  together,  com- 
prise over  50  percent  of  the  monetary 
value  of  all  Imports  from  Africa  and  al- 
most 40  percent  of  all  exports.  Rhodesia 
represents  much  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  African  total  in  either  category. 

Africa  posse.<;.ses  overwhelming  reserves 
of  critical  mineral  resources  and  pro- 
duces much  of  the  current  world  supply 
of  manganese,  28  percent  of  world  pro- 
duction; cobalt,  80  percent:  bauxite,  68 
percent:  copper.  17  percent,  and  petro- 
leum. 11  percent.  Substantial  outputs  of 
cocoa,  coffee,  groundnuts,  and  round- 
wood  also  come  from  African  nations.  To 
a  great  extent,  the  United  States  relies 
on  African  natioiis  for  these  resources. 
Almost  60  percent  of  our  manganese  and 
80  percent  of  our  cobalt,  for  example, 
come  from  the  African  continent. 

It  is  in  our  national  Interest  to  observe 
the  sanctions  now  and  support  those  who 
would  see  majority  rule  in  Rhodesia. 
With  a  minority  of  200.000  whites  Im- 
posing its  rule  on  nearly  5  million  blacks, 
I  believe  both  our  ciu-rent  economic  and 
political  relations  with  African  nations 
and  our-long  term  trading  and  business 
interests  with  Rhodesia,  itself— for 
chrome  or  whatever — rest  clearly  with 
majority  rule  In  Rhodesia.  In  my  estima- 
tion, based  on  personal  conversations 
with  a  number  of  African  leaders,  we  are 
deluding  ourselves  if  we  assume  that 
those  in  power  in  Africa  are  indifferent 
to  our  stance  with  regard  to  sanctions. 
On  the  contrary,  our  violation  of  sanc- 
Uons  is  invariably  the  flrst  topic  of  con- 
vei-sation  raised  by  African  diplomats  in 
discussions  with  Americans, 

As  we  consider  our  resource  needs  for 
the  future  ^nd  where  our  trading  mar- 
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GROWTH  AND  PROGRESS 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HODSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdoy.  July  23,  I97i 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  the  people  of  Bridgeport,  Mlcb. 
took  part  in  a  3-day  celebration  of  prog- 
ress and  pride,  the  annual  Sauerkraut 
Festival.  Each  year  at  this  time,  the 
community  marks  Its  continued  growth 
and  prosperity  with  this  fine  festival.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  in  a  salute  to 
this  Une  American  community,  its  proud 
heritage,  and  its  friendly  hard-working 
people. 

No  words  are  more  appropriate  for 
Bridgeport  than  the  words:  growth  and 
progress.  Over  the  years,  the  people  of 
the  area  have  watched  their  town  grow 
wiith  new  industries,  schools,  and  shops. 
And  yet,  a  visitor  to  Bridegport  cannot 
help  but  feel  the  friendly  flavor  of  the 
rural  community  that  it  was. 

Early  settlers  of  the  area  named  It 
"Cass  Bend,"  after  the  river  that  courses 
gently  through  it.  Historians  have  left  us 
precious  few  facts  on  Cass  Bend, 
although  we  do  know  that  Its  first  elec- 
tion was  held  In  1848.  Early  in  1874,  a 
bridge  was  ordered  to  be  built  and  paid 
lor  from  State  land  Improvement  funds 
set  aside  by  Michigan's  famous  boy  gov- 
ernor, Stevens  Mason.  Shortly  afterward, 
money  to  build  a  turnpike  connecting 
nearby  Saginaw  and  the  bridge  was 
appropriated.  In  1884,  the  name  of  the 
area  which  is  now  the  center  of  town  was 
officially  designated  the  township  seat, 
with  its  new  name  of  Bridgeport. 

Industry  is  not  new  to  the  area.  In 
fact,  one  of  Its  founders,  M.  C.  Lull, 
built  a  sawmill  there  In  1849.  According 
to  newspaper  accounts  of  the  time: 

Some  of  the  finest  lumber  ever  mann. 
fact  urea  in  Michigan— the  famous  Cuss 
River  cork  pine— came  out  of  the  flrat  saw 
mm. 

A  year  after  the  construction  of  the 
sawmill,  Hull  undertook  another  ven- 
ture. He  bored  a  salt  well  and  historians 
believe  that  this  well  provided  the 
■Finest  flow  of  brine  ever  struck  in  the 
Saginaw  Valley." 

Shortly  after  the  sawmill  operation 
began,  other  mills  were  constructed. 
Shingle  mills,  and  flour  mills  were  some 
of  the  first  bu.sinesses  built. 

Bridgeport  Lumber  and  Saw  Co..  es- 
tablished in  1862.  was  one  of  the  first 
important  businesses  in  the  area.  Another 
footnote  of  days  gone  by  was  the  pros- 
perous business  of  a  man  named  Foster, 
who  manufactured  a  cure-all  called 
Hinkleys  Bone  Liniment.  The  product 
caught  on,  and  for  some  years  afterward 
Bridgeport  was  the  home  of  this  popular 
elixir. 

Today,  of  cour.se,  Bridgeport  continues 
to  prosper.  Under  the  active  leadership 
of  its  chamber  of  commerce  and  other 
community  groups,  Bridgeport  has  be- 
come a  friendly  community  justifiably 
proud  of  Its  continued  growth. 

What  was  once  a  log  cabin  on  the  Cass 
River  is  now  a  community  of  more  than 
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14  000  people.  Altiiough  many  of  ik  peo- 
ple work  in  the  neighboring  Industrial 
'  enters  of  Saginaw.  Flint,  and  Bay  City, 
Kiany  others  work  in  Bridgeports  owr.  In- 
riii.stnal  concerns. 

A  ceep-seated  behel  in  that  the  utUiza- 
iion  of  man's  personal  gifts  is  a  part  of 


EXTENSIONS  Of  REMARKS 

have  been  numerom  strictly  on  merito- 
rious service.  In  the  company  of.  and  in 
no  small  part,  thanks  to  the  brilliant  co- 
operation of,  his  devoted,  charming. 
Ix)ndon-born  wife.  Pamela,  and  his  five 
talented  children,  he.  Ambassador  Jova. 
has  been  advanced  to  the  grade  of  For- 


July  2J,  19  ri, 


God'.5pui-po5e  led  a  foiindry  employee  to    eign  Senice  Officer.  First  Class,  prior 
..        .  ....  .-J.,       ,...    ,.--.-._-      to  his  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador 

to  the  key  Republic  of  Honduras.  While 
in  that  post.  Ambassador  Jova  was  fortu- 
nnte  enough  to  have  as  his  Deputy  Chief 
of  Diplomatic  Mission  another  Foreign 
Sei  vice  Officer.  Miiw  Jean  Marie  Wilkow- 
ski.  who  later  was  appointed  the  first 
woman-Ambassador  to  <iny  nation  on 
the  great  continent  of  Africa.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  note  that  Ambajjsador  Wilkow- 
ski.  is  now  giving  sterli  i  service  for 
the  human  race  as  US  Ambassador  to 
the  Repubhc  of  Zambia,  ine  of  the  four 
most  valuable  copper-exporting  coun- 
tries on  the  face  of  our  planet. 

After  Ambassador  Jova's  Mission  to 
Honduras,  he  was  promoted  to  the  vital 
job  of  Ambassador  of  the  United  States 
of  Ameilca  to  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States.  Here  again,  the  gentleman 
and  his  family  provided  constructive 
senices  to  the  whole  Western  Hemis- 
phere family  of  nations.  As  I  have  al- 
ready indicated,  he  is  learning,  teaching, 
and  working  effectively  in  Mexico.  His 
speech  to  the  young  lathes  and  gentle- 
men of  the  University  of  the  Americas 
reads  as  follows : 

The  Shafi:  of  Thi.vgs  To  Come 
M'  President.  Mr.  Chairman  or  tbe  Board, 
estm-.ado  senor  secretarlo.  graduates  and 
giiCBt?.  I  should  like  to  thank  vou  mom 
slucereiy  (or  liavlng  chosen  me  to  talk  with 
you  today. 


iii\  cnt  a  new  tool,  and  thereby  place  hlra 
^elf  at  the  head  of  a  new  industry  In 
the  field  of  metal  workings.  In  1932.  Rol- 
lin  M.  Severance,  a  supen'isor  in  a  Sagi- 
naw factory,  designed  the  flret  midget 
mill  After  2  years,  working  at  home  in 
his  off-hours  to  ppifect  his  mvention. 
Severance  quit  the  foundry-  and  hired 
several  helpers  to  fill  orders  that  were 
swiftly  pouring  in.  In  the  years  since. 
Severance  Tool  h.is  expanded  from  the 
original  shop  in  a  spare  bedroom  in  Mr. 
Severance's  home  to  a  nlant  In  Bridge- 
port that  now  occup.es  about  45.000 
square  feet. 

Another  Bridgeport  success  story  is  the 
one  of  George  Gimther  and  the  Great 
Lakes  Guage  Co.  In  1961.  Mr.  Gunther 
ron\erted  a  30  by  50-foot  tractor  shed 
into  a  manufacturing  facility  and  hired 
three  employees.  Now  .some  50  peoiile  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  carbide 
gages,  bushings,  and  small  precision 
took.  Other  industries  include  a  S.  d  E. 
Machine  Products.  Master  Tool  and  Die. 
and  Dixie  Tool  Industries.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Vlasic  Foods  of  Bridgeport, 
makes  some  of  the  l)est  sauerkraut  any- 
where, and  that  this  sauerkraut  is  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  festival. 

New  homes,  apartments,  schools, 
churches,  and  shops  mark  the  .spirit  of 
this  town  of  growth  and  progress.  Bridge- 
port is  proof  that  small  towns  can  remain 
vibrant  and  friendly  as  they  prosper.  I 
salute  the  people  of  Bridgeport  and  invite 


Thu  occasioa  and  this  place  form  a  par- 
ticularly appropriate  setting  for  the  Issues  I 


all  Americans  who  may  be  vacationing  or    °^"^'  t«at:   vnai  issues  brought  about  by 
traveling  in  Michigan  to  stop  and  enjoy    "'*■  "^'alities.  The  time  is  appropriate  be- 


the  Sauerkraut  Festival   in  Bridgeport 
Mich. 

Mr.  Spekcr.  I  would  like  to  thank 
a  fine  community  newspaper,  the  Bridge- 
port Future.  nlUch  In  itself  is  a  symbol 
of  growth  and  community  Involvement, 
for  the  backgrotmd  information  con- 
tained in  my  salute  to  thLs  growing,  pros- 
perious  American  coiiimumiy 


THE  SHAPE  OF  THINGS  TO  CCME 

HON.  PHIUP  E.  RUPPE 

I.N    IHL  HOLbE  OF  HtPRESfcNTA'l  U'tj: 

Tuesfiav.  July  23.  1974 
Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  niv  dii- 
tlnct  privUege  to  bring  to  the  ottention 
of  my  disUneiUihed  coHeagues  a  speech 
eivea  by  Uie  Honorable  Joseph  Johii 
Jova.  Ambassador  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Mexico.  It  Li  a  sound,  elo- 
quent, scholarly  coiiuuencement  address, 
deliverwl  lo  Uie  BiaduatinK  class  oi  the 
University-  ol  The  Americas.  Cholula. 
Me.xico.  on  June  8.  1974. 

In  thl.s  connection,  it  may  be  iuipor- 
laiit  and  Interesting  to  report  that  Am- 
bassador Jova.  a  conscientious,  compe- 
tent, hard-working  ctireer  diplomat 
eanieu   Ins  every   promotion    and  they 


cause.  M  graduates,  you  are  just  siarting  a 
lifetime  of  confronting  those  issues  and 
realities.  Although  I  am  sure  you  are  happy 
to  hn\e  finally  completed  your  studies,  you 
should  remember  that  "commencemenf 
means  a  beginmng.  not  a  termination.  The 
place  i:i  espectaUy  appropriate.  The  very  idea 
or  n  •t'nivei-sity  of  the  Americas."  with  all 
113  associations  of  the  New  World,  its  serise 
of  One-nesd  and  shared  values  among  the 
HenUspherlc  community  of  nations,  is  in- 
timately linked  to  the  response  you  must 
make  to  future  challenges.  Finally,  our  meet- 
ing here  is  siBnlflcant  as  coming  together  of 
the  generatloiis.  My  generation,  though  siiu 
active  in  the  direction  of  the  worlds  aflalrs, 
caa  see  the  time  when  the  torch  will  be 
passed  to  the  younger  generation.  We  are 
pleai.cd  with  what  we  see.  For  it  Is  youth 
that  has  so  tnspiriugly  answered  the  call  to 
protect  our  threatened  environment.  And  It 
is  yoiiiu  that  is  fashioning  a  new  culture,  a 
•  counier-ciUture ".  that  seeks  fulflllment  in 
the  quality  of  its  human  relationships  and 
spiritual  values,  rather  than  In  the  quality 
and  quiiiitiiy  oi  the  goods  it  cotisumes.  With 
thai  i!i  mlud,  let  us  now  examiuc  some  of 
these  new  realities. 

That  we  are  approaching  a  pWfound  trans- 
formation In  human  affairs  ts  reflected  In 
the  rise  of  the  new  discipline  of  futurology." 
The  general  tenor  of  the  futurologists'  vision 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  titles  of  their  work: 
mus  I*eier  Drucker  for«iecs  an  Age  of  DLi- 
coutmuuy.  Zbigiiiew  Breaezlnskl  places  us 
Between  Ti*o  Ages,  and  Alvin  ToXfler  frets 
about  Pir.iire  Shock  In  recent  months  an 
economist.  Rc>bert  Heilbroner.  has  written 
All  Iti'i'itrv-  Iii'o   the  Humon   Prn^pec!    and 


found    that    prospect    frightening    and    da< 
pressing  In  the  extreme. 

Moef  of  these  wTltcrs  a^ree  that  we  nre  ai 
watershed  in  huninn  iiiKtorr.  that  the  future 
promises  Jolting  dislocations  tluit  will  re- 
quire nothing  less  than  a  thorough  re-order- 
ing of  our  values  and  life  styles  if  we  arc  lo 
i.ui-vivr.  let  alone  prosper. 

A  more  literary  description  of  what  wo  facp 
Is  provided  by  Herman  Hesse,  the  German 
novel  iKt  In  steppenwolf.  a  work  which  has 
enjoyed  ii  revival  in  recent  years.  He5;se  wrote 
llmt: 

"Uumaii  life  Is  reduced  to  real  suffering,  to^ 
hell,  only  when  two  ages,  two  cultures  and 
reIit;ion8  overlap  .  .  There  ore  times  when 
a  whole  generation  is  caught  this  way  be- 
tween two  ages,  two  modes  of  life,  with  tiw 
rnitsefjuence  that  It  loses  all  power  lo  imder- 
-stm.d  it-.olf  and  lia.s  no  standard,  no  securltv. 
no  .simple  acquiescence. •* 

Are  we  really  approaching  .s.irh  a  ghastly 
yt:ite  of  atralrs?  That  such  a  question  can 
fX9\\  lie  aslted  seriously  strikes  me  aa  grimly 
Ironk-  '.vhen  I  recall  the  prevaUlng  mood  of 
nnly  a  decad?  ago.  For.  If  this  were  June  of 
10  or  11  years  ago.  my  remarks  and  Indeed 
my  outlook  would  l>e  a  very  different  order. 
It  would  have  been  standard  for  a  commence- 
ment nrtdresa  to  have  been  something  of  a 
pep  talk. 

After  all.  had  we  not  Just  launched  an  Al- 
liance for  Progress  that  would  lift  Lathi 
America  from  centuries  of  economic  want 
Into  an  era  of  steadily  increaalng  per  capita 
productivity  and  consumption?  Indeed,  was 
not  a  Decade  of  Development  tmderway 
powered  by  a  formidable  array  of  American 
and  International  organizations  with  good- 
will, technology  and  resources  to  Fpare.  prom- 
ising the  beginning  of  the  end  of  poverty, 
disen'^e  and  ignorance  for  the  entire  Third 
World?  { A  term  which  Itself  was  new.)  Mean- 
while, en  the  home  front,  plaiu  were  being 
laid  for  n  Greaf  Society  that  7,-ould  wage  a 
War  on  Poverty  and  see  the  eternal  banish- 
ment of  urban  slums  and  rural  deprivation. 
Does  nil  that  sound  like  wishful  thinking? 
It  was.  Confident  economists,  to  aotnc  extent 
the  high  priests  of  the  social  order,  spoke  of 
the  -aue  tuning"  of  the  economy,  with  un- 
employment and  Innatlon  presenting  no  m- 
surmountable  barriers  to  a  rational.  Seyne-  ' 
sian  handling  of  monetary  and  flacal  policy. 
lx\  fact,  economists  did  not  even  countemuice 
the  posslbUity  that  Inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment could  co-exist.  You  should  remember 
too  that  talk  of  "ecology"  and  "The  PopulS' 
lion  Bomb  '  had  not  yet  entered  the  nubile 
debate, 

Vtetnara  was  stUl  the  scene  of  a  relatively 
small  American  presence,  and  Watergate  was 
just  another  luxury  apartment  building.  No 
one  tallted  atx)Ub  the  generation  gap  in  chose 
days,  and  the  college  man  was  no  t  on]  y 
clean  cut  but  also  crew  cut.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  Victorian  Idea  of  continued,  im- 
Itmtred  growth  and  progress  was  alive  and 
well.  So.  had  I  spoken  with  you  at  that  time 
I  would  no  doubt  have  tried  to  share  with 
>ou  the  profouud  hopeliUness  and  beady 
optimism  that  ircre  so  wldelv  held  for  the 
human  oondttioa.  But  this  is  not  the  earlv 
sixties,  30  I  cannot. 

Now.  ten  years  Is  a  very  short  time  Indeed 
In  Mans  history,  and  we  are  entlUed  to  ask: 
What  happened?  What  can,  account  for  our 
descent,  in  so  short  a  time,  from  insouciant 
buoysucy  to  a  rather  per\aUing  sense  of  111- 
sase?"  Bu'.lcally  what  happened  was  that  the 
Heal  World,  so  full  of  nationalisUc  fervor 
unreason  and  passion,  and  inexorably  guided 
by  imcient  hiunan  and  natural  laws  (to 
*liJi-h  Whij!  Kids  are  not  always  prlvyi.  gave 
;i  niiKhtv  kick  in  the  pants  to  the  notion 
Lh.it  there  were  simple  .solutions  to  age-old 
problem:*  We  were  rebuked  bv  Hlstorv  Itself 
for  our  arrogance  and  hubris.  It  was  a  learn- 
ing experience.  Certainly  one  does  not  see 
loo  many  panaceas  being  peddled  these  days. 
And  what  of  the  future,  which,  after  all. 
i>  ilH*   vague,  unformed  landscape  >*ou  wUI 
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liave  lo  liOiablt?  I  would  like  to  look  )iri'.-.Tv 
at  the  put  iJi  order  to  lllumlnnte  v  hut 
awnltfi  11.1. 

For  nbout  the  liuit  200  ye»r.s— that  \r,  since 
f.-.e  begUtnlDg  of  tlie  iDdmtilal  Bevoliition— 
isloiimry  nateamcn  In  the  We«t  hMt  put 
Ihclr  r«lth  In  Indiutrlal  growth  ns  the  hope 
..I  manl:llli).  TlUe  hope  «»i  ompiv  Jiistjacd  in 
Ihe  worJclnf:s  of  )ndn*;trinl  development,  for 
mroiiKh  the  application  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, men  became  .Supermen  In  their  pro- 
diirllve  rapacltr.  Further,  the  grovirth  and 
spread  of  Induatrlallcatlon  meant  not  only  a 
rapid  increase  In  the  availability  of  goods 
and  aervlcev- an  ever-enlarging  pie.  If  you 
ulU — but  It  Bl&o  meant  an  ever-lncrcastui; 
slice  of  that  pie  for  the  people  who  helped 
produce  It,  Even  though  proportional  dllfer- 
encea  might  remain  between  rich  and  poor 
and  In  fact  might  actnally  grow,  each  passlni; 
year  meant  an  absolute  Increase  In  the  por- 
^        lion  each  received. 

In  the  la.'it  few  years,  however,  a  number 
of  alarmed  IndustrlallBts,  scholai*.  and 
prophets  have  foreseen  an  end  to  growth 
Nol  Just  population  growth,  mind  you  with 
Its  obvious  and  grisly  Malthualan  conse- 
quences, but  an  absolute  celling  on  Indus- 
trlul  growth  Itself.  It  is  not  only  a  matter 
of  exponenually  Increasing  demands  for  r»w 
materials  In  the  face  of  a  dwindling  of  those 
same  resources.  The  final,  ultimate  Ohosl  tn 
the  Machine  of  Industrialization  is  the  lim- 
ited capacity  of  our  biosphere— that  thin 
envelope  of  water,  soil  and  air  In  which 
human  life  la  possible— to  abisorb  the  heat 
of  Industrial  processes. 

Even  If  we  bad  unlimited  energv  and 
mineral  resources,  even  u  we  learned  how 
to  recycle  our  waste,  at  our  present  rate  of 
industrial  growth  the  planet  might  be  vir- 
tually uninhabitable  in  some  250  years  and 
nncomlorubly.  even  catastrophlcallr,  wami 
long  before  that.  And  certainly  before 
thermal  poUutlon  really  becomes  noticeable 
we  will  be  confronted  with  the  recurring 
nlghtmaree  of  overcrowding,  major  climatic 
changes,  massive  crop  taUures  and  starva- 
tion, and  murderous  violence  spawiied  bv 
the  bleak  desperation  of  the  situation.  Tbese 
symptoms,  in  fact,  have  already  made  their 
appaUing  debut.  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
oil  shortage  of  last  winter  was  but  a  mild 
preview  of  what  la  to  come. 

That  there  are  Umltatlons.  then,  lo  indus- 
trial growth  Is  now  widely  accepted  as  fact 
What  are  the  human  consequences  of  this' 
To  use  the  analogy  of  the  pie.  It  means, 
given  the  current  growth  of  population,  an 
absolute  decrease  In  the  size  of  each  persons 
slice  with  each  passing  rear,  beginning  per- 
haps m  the  ne«  ten  to  twenty  years.  This 
Itnell.  I  should  point  out,  sounds  as  surely 
for  the  socialist  countries  as  for  the  West 
•nie  Impact  of  a  Umlted  growth  or  "steady 
state"  world  economy  wUl  be  hard  enough 
on  the  developed  natioi^.  Certainly  much 
of  what  we  conceive  of  as  the  Good  Life  it. 
predicated  on  the  assumption  of  sustained 
nidu-strlal  growth. 

But  the  blow  will  fall  most  cruely  on  those 
less  developed  countries  which  are  lacking  in 
abundant  mineral  resources.  For  it  Is  a  fact 
that  the  majority  of  mankind  has  been  ex- 
periencing an  intense  Rci'olutlon  of  Rtaing 
Expectations  aincc  the  Second  World  War,  a 
revolution  enormously  aided  bv  another  rev- 
olution, the  rapid  rise  of  global  commuiuca- 
tlons.  Of  particular  signlflcance  In  this  mat- 
ter Is  the  demographic  profile  of  the  Third 
World,  and  I  twnk  we  should  examine  this 
closely. 

or  the  world's  current  population  of  some 
3  6  biUlon.  2.5  bUlion  live  in  the  less  doeloped 
countries.  The  population  growth  In  these 
countries  la  euch  that  the  total  populaUon 
doubles  roughly  every  25  vcars.  If  pteaent 
growth  levels  continue  unchecked,  the  Third 
World  wUl  be  forced  lo  support  a  populaUou 
of  some  40  billion  people  a  hundjed  years 
from  now,  a  prospect  as  disturbing  as  It  Is 
absurd.  But  let  us  base  our  speculuUun  on  a 
C-.\.K isei     Purl  19 
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more  Ideal  i;rt,:ith  model,  however  unreal- 
laOc  that  .Tjy  be.  Let  us  assume  tha' 
throuehout  the  Third  World,  a  tartuity  level 
that  would  produce  Zero  Population  Growth 
la  achieved  by  the  year  2000— a  quarter  cen- 
tury hence.  Even  If  this  drastic  change  could 
come  about,  the  distribution  of  population 
below  childbearlng  age  would  mean  that 
the  population  would  continue  to  grow  until 
It  lncreii.^,fcd  two  and  a  half  times,  or  to  well 
Inexce'.i-t/r  12bllIlo.n, 

BearJi,^  in  mind  nrr  prerent  liiabUJtv  i-D 
properly  feed,  house,  educate  and  employ 
the  majority  of  mankind.  I  think  wo  can 
grasp  the  dimensions  of  the  problem.  Cer- 
tainly It  is  not  pleasant  to  reBect  on  the 
political  con5«|uences  of  exploalve  popula- 
tion growth  In  the  face  of  limited  economic 
growth  The  responses  to  these  severe  dis- 
locations will  probably  range  from  whole 
groups  o!  people  quietly  and  hopelessly  starv- 
ing to  death  to  mnamed  violence  as  have 
note  try  to  WTest  the  basis  for  life  Itself  from 
the  haves.  The  struggle  will  be  not  only  be- 
tween the  rich  and  poor  nations,  but  between 
the  rich  and  poor  classes  of  individual  so- 
cieties. It  is  dinsciilt  to  speculate  on  the  po- 
litical lite  of  such  societies,  but  I  think  we 
can  safely  say  that  the  climate  of  reason- 
ableness and  measured  t'lve-and-take  will  l>e 
noticeably  aljsent. 

That,  then.  Is  a  brtef  overview  of  the  kind 
of  situation  »^  might  expect  to  encounter 
In  the  foreaeeable  future:  a  world  of  In- 
creasingly frantic  compeutlon  for  Increas- 
ing scarce  resources,  a  world  haunted  and 
sulked  by  poverty,  famine,  violence,  and  war. 
A  gloomy  scenario?  Indeed  It  Is,  Is  the 
situation  hopeless?  I  think  not, 

I  think  not  because  of  the  sterner  stuff  I 
have  witnessed  in  human  belnga  a  certain 
toughness  and  resUiency  Implied  in  WUiaton 
Churchlils  remark,  uttered  in  the  black  davi 
of  the  Battle  of  Britain,  that  -WMtern  man 
has  not  come  this  tar  because  he  was  made 
of  sugar  candy,"  Above  all.  we  must  avoid 
a  failure  of  nerve,  , 

The  answer  to  the  futures  problems  does 
not  ultimately  He  m  another  machine-  it 
lies  in  the  spirit  of  Man.  This  appUes  partlc- 
tUary  to  you.  For  whr  you  will  be  called 
upon  to  do  Is  to  fashion  a  new  ethos  and 
a  new  senslbuity  that  must  be  compauble 
vrtth  the  new  reaUtles  of  this  old  world 
It  Is  Impossible  now  to  Imagine  what  the 
prevailing  value  system  of  tbe  21st  centur\- 
wUl  be.  but  I  would  venture  a  guess  at  two 
promineut  aspects  of  such  a  system  one 
rather  new.  the  otber  quite  old.  Tbe  new 
will  Involve  an  extreme  sensitivity  to  the 
vast,  seamless  web  of  nature  of  which  we 
are  a  part.  This  already  has  a  good  start  hi 
the  ecology  movement,  hi  which  youUi  played 
such  a  part.  It  is  verj'  reassurmg  to  me  to 
hear  oiur  planet  referred  to  as  "Spaceship 
Earth";  thi.t  Is  an  Image  we  would  do  well 
to  bear  in  nUnd.  We  are  gomg  to  have  to  look 
at  growth  and  weU-bemg  In  terms  otber 
than  the  purely  monetary.  Paul  Samuelson 
the  Nobel  Laureate  economist  from  MJ.T . 
whose  economics  textbook  you  may  well  have 
used,  has  recently  proposed  that  the  index 
of  Gross  National  Product  be  replaced  by 
one  called  Net  Economic  Welfare,  a  measure 
which  would  take  into  account  some  of  the 
"dlsamemtles"  of  growth— pollution  over- 
crowding, and  so  forth— and  thus  gaiige  oni 
progress— or  lack  of  It — more  revealtuciv 
CertaUily  in  the  future  conservation  win 
play  as  fundamental  a  role  m  our  economic 
life  as  production. 

The  other,  older  principle  echoes  down  the 
centuries  It  has  been  stated  in  many  lan- 
guages and  many  cultures  long  since  van- 
ished. Its  moat  eloquent  expression  was  prob- 
ably given  by  a  carpenter's  sou  ou  the 
Mount  of  Olives  nearly  2.000  yeai-a  m;o.  It  i« 
simply  u  belief  in  the  Brotherhood  ol  Man— 
the  Oue-iiosd  of  Man. 

It  mniiiii  we  aie  uU  In  this  toeeiher— the 
.Mesl.MM  i..rmer  on  his  ejido,  the  PiiL-burth 
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s;fr*:  n--er.  the  gradtiating  se^ilor  at  tb* 
Uni'.fc.-o.ty  of  the  Americas  and  tlie  rmwd 
States  Ambaasador  to  Mexico;  we  are  all  in  :: 
together,  all  of  ns  paaseogers  on  this  same 
Space^iiip  Earth.  Let  us  never  forget  that 
Brotherhood  has  exis'-ed  as  an  idea;  for  m:;- 
leuia;  x;,^  L,me  lias  come  to  lift  it  from  xt.t 
shei:  of  p;«T..rude5.  dusi  n  oS    and  pu;     ■ 

to    WOTr. 

Members  oi  the  graduating  claia.  d-ati;:- 
euished  cuests — we  have  been  discui^iing  »e- 
nou>  mat;«.'-8  this  afternoon.  Bui  we  ^culd 
rementber  Plato's  admonition  thai  God 
alone  ia  worthy  of  supreme  seriousness.'  axiU 
look  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  as  well  as  tj 
Its  prejervikt-on.  I  esrneitly  hope  that  the 
comir.^-  J  ears  wUl  find  jou  discovering  t".-** 
ricluicj^  acd  Kxjnder  that  human  existeoce- 
for  all  iu  trials,  still  oCers  courageous  a:.d 
Uiquisi'.ive  men  and  women. 

Let  uc  retail  a  favorite  psss&ge  from  Ec- 
Lieftiaxte^: 

To  ever.v  thuig  Uiere  ts  a  rciLsou.  and  a  time 
lor  everj-  piupose  under  heaven: 
A  time  to  iM  born,  and  a  time  :o  die 
A  time  to  a-eep.  and  a  time  to  U.igh;  a  time 
'  To  mourn  and  a  time  to  dance. 
A  ume  to  get.  aiul  a  time  to  loae: 
A  time  to  rend,  and  a  time  u>  se*.  a  imse 
to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to  qieak: 

A  ume  to  love,  and  a  uma  to  hau  a  time 
for  war.  and  a  time  for  peace. 

Ai.d  I  fervently  hope  that  for  jou  it  wiu 
be  a  time  for  peace — a  luue  for  peace  lu 
brotherhood  and  one-Dess. 

You  well  know  tht  existence  is  ever  chan*. 
ing— Imperfect  but  wonderful,  jorful  but 
marked  by  tragedy.  What  is  always  necessarv 
t^  state,  to  write,  to  sUig  is  that  from  begin- 
nlng  u>  end,  as  individuals  or  as  nations— 
throuj^h  joy  or  tragedy,  through  concord  or 
discord— We  are  one.  We  are  one— brother^ 
ail 

Tl-.e  mo6t  basic  purposes  of  education  are 
to  open  ihs  siudenu'  minds,  pr«par«  them 
to  live  m  todays— and  lomorrows— world 
and  to  launch  them  on  a  life-long  vovaee 
of  &oif-di*covery.  Today  you  start  that  iov- 
Bge  I  H  ;sii  you  well  TlianJi  you. 


IS  THERE  A^-Y  HOPE  FOR  OVB. 
NATIONAL  SYMBOL^ 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 


or    WlJ.<-ON5IK 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.iTIfES 

Tuesday.  Jul]/  23,  1974 
Mr  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Speaker,  the  survival  of  the  bald  eagle 
our  national  symbol,  is  threatened  todav 
by  the  releiiUess  development  of  it.s  nat- 
ural habitat.  Fortunately,  ccnstrucUve 
action  is  being  taken  to  protect  our  bald 
eagle  population.  This  fine  effort  con- 
ducted by  Eagle  VaUey  Environmental- 
ists. Inc.  has  been  actively  Invohed  l:i 
the  pmtJiase  of  eagle  nesting  areas  ui 
southwestern  Wiscoitsiu  to  provide  a  <aie 
haven  where  the  birds  can  rebuild  their 
depleted  r. limbers. 

I  commend  EVE  and  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  for  their  efforts  to  ptomote  pro- 
grams to  protect  our  bald  eagles  and 
commend  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers an  aiUde  by  EVE'.s  president.  Ter- 
rance  W.  Ingram,  wlilch  was  pubiisii«i 
in  the  July  issue  of  Outdoor  America,  the 
official  publication  of  the  Izaak  Wal'o;) 
League  of  America, 

Ts  Tllr^t  .*Nt  Hoi^  joa  On  Nttti'Mi 

SVMDOl"' 

\By  Teirence  \V  lu^ruiui 
P^T  a  .utiioual  a.trubol.  the  bUd  cajlc  !i», 
a  tojsh  ri'w  lohoe. 
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Shot  at  due  to  misinform  at  lou  or  greed.  Its 
reproductive  capacity  hami>ered  by  pesticides 
and  driven  from  its  preferred  nesting  areas 
by  burgeoning  development.  thlH  great  bird 
la  now  In  danger  of  extinction. 

How  did  the  bald  eagle  become  so  im- 
portant? How  serious  are  the  threats  to  Its 
existence?  Will  the  species  wu^lve  outside 
of  «oos,  or  will  It  go  the  way  of  the  pas- 
senger pigeon?  Opinions  vary,  but  there  Is 
reason  for  hope. 

The  Contlnentlat  Congress  selected  the 
bald  eagle  as  our  national  bird  In  1787. 
Benjamin  Franklin  promoted  the  wild  tur- 
key, but  the  majestic,  fierce  fighting  giant- 
loyal  to  Its  mate  until  death — won  out. 

Bald  eagles  normally  wei^h  from  eight  to 
twelve  pounds  and  build  their  huge  slx-to- 
ten-foot  high  nests  in  remote  areas  away 
from  man.  They  have  a  wingspread  of  seven 
to  eight  feet,  whereas  the  red  tailed  hawk, 
our  largest  common  hawk,  has  a  wlngspread 
of  up  to  four  and  one-half  feet.  Toung  eagles, 
•■Immatures",  are  completely  dark  brown  and 
do  not  acquire  the  adult  plumage  of  a  white 
head  and  tail  until  they  are  about  four  years 
old. 

There  are  two  races  of  the  bald  eagle — the 
northern  and  the  southern  bald  eagles.  The 
southern  race  is  found  in  the  Oulf  Coast 
states,  with  the  main  concentration  in  Flor- 
ida. Most  of  these  birds  nest  In  or  around  the 
Everglades  National  Park. 

The  northern  race  nests  mainly  In  North - 
em  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  a  stronghold 
for  an  estimated  30.000  to  55.000  of  the  great 
birds. 

This  year,  new  eagle  nests  have  been 
started  In  southern  Illinois  and  Kentucky. 
Each  year  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  conducts  a 
survey  of  the  eagle  nests  In  their  forest  areas. 
Of  the  171  active  nests  reported  in  1973 
throughout  the  USFS  Eastern  Region,  107 
were  successful  In  producing  young.  A  small 
Increase  In  the  nimiber  of  young  produced 
over  the  previous  year  was  recorded.  Almost 
3/3  of  the  active  nests  were  successful  in 
producing  young.  This  was  five  per  cent  above 
last  year's  total  and  was  the  highest  percent- 
age In  the  past  ten  years. 

POPULATION   DECREASING 

The  winter  peculation  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  Its  tnbuuries  was  declining 
for  about  ten  years  until  about  1969.  It  held 
ita  own  for  a  couple  of  years  and  then  in- 
creased greatly  in  1972.  Since  then  the  popu- 
lation has  started  decreasing  again.  It 
dropped  IB  per  cent  In  1973  and  another  20 
per  cent  in  1974.  The  percentages  of  imma- 
tures have  also  dropped  from  a  high  of  30 
per  cent  m  1973  to  23  per  cent  in  1974. 

The  decline  In  the  eagle  population  was 
first  noticed  atmut  20  years  ago.  Often 
blamed  for  eating  lambs,  chickens  and  fish, 
they  were  shot.  Some  states  offered  eagle 
tMuntles.  Although  they  are  now  protected 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  shooting 
of  eagles  still  occurs.  Possibly  the  most  in- 
famous case  happened  In  Wyoming,  where  a 
rancher  was  charged  with  killing  366  bald 
and  golden  eagles  from  a  helicopter.  News 
reports  have  indicated  that  several  eagles 
were  shot  this  past  winter.  ■73-'74,  during 
the  bird's  annual  incursion  Into  the  Upper 
Mississippi  Valley. 

In  April,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
announced  that  "a  ring  of  more  than  two 
dozen  trafflck«s  In  illegal  eagle  and  other 
bird  parts  and  feathers"  had  been  uncovered 
in  Oklahoma.  Interior  Secreury  Rogers  c.  B. 
Morton  seJd  that  the  group  killed  thousands 
of  migratory  birds  and  eagles  to  manufacture 
Indian  artifacts. 

The  lucrative  trade  sees  eagle  carcasses 
■vUlng  on  the  black  market  fen-  as  high  as 
»125  each,  according  to  the  Pish  and  WUdliXe 
Service. 

It  Is  now  known  that  In  the  Midwest  over 
90  per  cent  of  the  bald  eagle's  food  consists 
of  small  flah.  The  wide-spread  use  of  DDT 
after  World  War  n  la  blamed  for  the  decline 
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of  the  species.  The  eagles  accumulated  DDT 
In  their  bodies  by  eating  flsh  contaminated 
with  the  pesticide.  It's  believed  this  caused 
a  thlning  of  the  eggshells  m  the  annual 
clutch  of  one  or  two  eggs.  With  the  thinning 
of  the  eggshells,  the  adult  often  crushed  the 
eggs  while  she  was  brooding.  An  abrupt  tem- 
perature change  caused  by  the  female  being 
fllushed  from  her  nest  whUe  Incubating 
would  also  render  them  Infertile. 

WH.4T  IS  BEING  DONET 

Bald  eagle  nesting  trees  in  National  For- 
ests are  now  protected  by  law.  Both  the  For- 
est Service  and  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
are  developing  new  guidelines  for  manage- 
ment and  protection  of  the  birds.  State  con- 
servation departments  throughout  the  Mid- 
west are  attempting  to  develop  manage- 
ment guidelines  for  nests  and  roosts  oil 
their  lands. 

The  latest  impact  on  eagle  preservation  Is 
the  setting  aside  of  private  lands  by  inter- 
ested organizations  and  persons.  Hunt-Wes- 
son Foods  has  participated  in  a  project  to 
buy  an  eagle  nesting  preserve  near  the  Chip- 
pewa National  Forest  in  Minnesota.  Weyer- 
hauser  Co.  has  set  aside  bald  eagle  nesting 
areas  on  their  Klamath,  Oregon  tree  farms 
and  has  a  «-lldUfe  biologist  looking  after  the 
nesting  birds. 

Eagle  Valley  Envlroninentalists.  Inc..  The 
Nature  Conservancy,  The  National  WUdlife 
Federation  and  the  National  Audubon  Soci- 
ety are  each  purchasing  winter  roosting  val- 
leys near  winter  feeding  locations.  The  Na- 
ture Conservancy  has  purchased  Cedar  Glen 
In  Illinois.  Both  the  Audubon  Society  and 
NWP  arc  Involved  with  preserving  a  roost  In 
South  Dakota.  Eagle  Valley  Environmental- 
ists. Inc.  is  raising  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
roosting  valleys  along  the  Mississippi  and 
Wisconsin  rivers. 

A  majm'  bald  eagle  roeeaj-ch  project  In  the 
Midwest  is  being  coordinated  by  Elton 
Fawks,  a  long-time  eagle  researcher  and 
Izaak  Walton  League  member.  This  project 
is  beuig  co-sponsored  by  Eagle  Valley  Envi- 
ronmentalists, Inc.  and  other  conservation 
organizations.  The  project  will  produce: 

1.  Semi-annual  reports  on  the  status  of  the 
bald  eagle  population. 

2.  The  formation  of  a  clearing  house  for 
research  ideas  and  futtire  needs, 

3.  The  encouragement  of  new  research  con- 
ducted. 

4.  Ixjcating  funds  for  eagle  research. 

5.  Keeping  the  public  Informed  of  the 
eagles'  needs  and  changes  In  the  population. 

HOW    CAN     TOD     HELP 

Nationwide,  the  bald  eagle  stlU  has  a  viable 
population.  Funds  are  needed  for  re-search 
and  the  purchase  of  both  roosting  and  nest- 
ing areas.  With  more  conservationists  and 
conservation  organizations  cooperating,  the 
bald  eagle  will  remain  wild  and  not  become 
Just  a  caged  symbol  of  freedom. 

If  Interested  in  helping,  write  EVE.  P.O. 
Box  155,  Apple  River.  Dlinols  61001  or  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  National  Office.  Suite 
806.  1800  N,  Kent  St.,  Arlington,  VA  22209, 

EAGLE    "ECC-PLANT" 

A  milque  transplant  of  bald  eagle  eggs 
from  Minnesota  to  Maine  Is  now  underway, 
according  to  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  Di- 
rector Lynn  A,  Greenwalt, 

The  experiment  Involves  taking  six  bald 
eagle  eggs  from  active  nests  In  the  Chippewa 
National  Forest  in  Minnesota,  where  eagle 
populations  are  stable,  and  placing  them  in 
bald  eagle  nests  in  Maine,  where  pollution 
has  apparently  affected  eagle  egg  hatching 
success  In  recent  years.  Eggs  from  the  Maine 
nests  will  be  taken  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service's  Patuxent  WUdlife  Research  Center 
in  Laurel.  Maryland,  for  incubation  and  pol- 
lution studies.  Previous  studies  show  that 
the  foster  parents  wlU  accept  the  eggs  and 
have  hatched  and  fledged  tb«  young. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT  JOIN  TO 
FIOHT  ALCOHOLISM 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  10  our  distinguished 
colleague  Representative  Daniel  Flood 
."ipoke  at  a  luncheon  in  connection  with 
the  first  meeting  of  the  new  and  largely 
expanded  Labor-Management  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Council  on  Alcohol- 
ism. The  National  Council  on  Alcoholism 
is  the  only  national  voluntary  health 
agency  founded  to  combat  the  disease  of 
alcoholism. 

The  cochairmen  of  the  expanded  NCA 
Labor-Management  Committee  are  Mr. 
George  Meany.  president.  AFLr-ClO;  and 
Mr.  James  M.  Roche,  chairman  of  the 
board.  General  Motors  Corp.  The  new 
committee  includes  some  of  the  top  cor- 
porate and  labor  union  presidents  In  the 
country. 

Alcoholism  Is  a  disease  which  affects 
nine  million  Americans  and  costs  our 
economy  $25  billion  a  year,  according  to 
a  219-page  report  released  on  July  11  of 
this  yeai-  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
EducaUon.  and  Welfare.  At  the  luncheon 
at  which  Congressman  Flood  spolce.  Mr. 
Meany  and  Mr.  Roche  released  a  joint 
statement; 

We  are  calltng  for  all  unions  and  employ- 
ers, big  and  small,  to  Join  us  in  this  ellort. 
We  urged  them  to  atop  kidding  themselves 
by  saying,  -we  dont  have  that  problem 
here." 

The  Meany-Roche  statement  further 
declared  that — 

If  every  Industry  would  use  the  knowledge 
available  to  deal  with  their  alcohouca  Just 
aa  they  do  with  any  other  sick  person,  suc- 
cessful Industry  programs  demonstrate  that 
at  least  three  mlUlon  alcohoUca  could  t«ovcr 
over  a  six  year  period. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  reaching 
less  than  10  percent  of  labor  and  Indus- 
try. These  progressive  programs  are 
worlslng  for  such  companies  as  General 
Motors,  Hughes  Aircraft,  Firestone,  Du 
Pont  and  a  few  others.  For  example,  the 
General  Motors  alcoholism  recovery  pro- 
gram, which  Is  being  implemented  with 
the  full  and  complete  cooperation  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  reports  the  fol- 
lowing results  with  the  employees  who 
have  gone  through  their  program  over 
the  past  few  years: 

First,  80  percent  recovery  rate: 

Second,  85  percent  reduction  In  lost 
man  hours; 

Third,  70  percent  reduction  In  sickness 
and  accident  benefits  paid;  and 

Fourth,  47  percent  reduction  in  sick 
leaves. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the  speech  by 
Congressman  Flood  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  : 

Remarks  bt  Concbessuan  Daniel  Flood 

Mr.  Meany.  Mr.  Rocta«  and  Members  of  the 
Committee : 

A.S  you  can  gather  from  reading  the  news- 
paper, watching  television  or  Just  tslking  to 
your  neighbor  over  the  back  fence,  the  United 
States  Congress  Is  enduring — I  was  going  to 
say  enjoying— Its   busiest   session   in   years. 
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However,  when  I  received  your  Kind  liivlla- 
Uon  to  attend  this  lunch,  I  put  It  on  my 
high-prionty  list  immediately. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Bou.%  Appropriations 
fiibcommntee  on  Labor-HEW  which  handles 
.1  budget,  which  Is  over  »3S  billion  a  year,  I 
Mimetimes  find  that  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant health  problems  lu  the  country  are 
neglected  In  appropriating  that  vast  sum. 
This  has  been  true  of  alcohoUsm  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  but  with  the  passage  of  the  his- 
toric Comprehensive  AlcohoUsm  Act  less  than 
four  years  ago,  our  Appropriations  commit- 
tee has  In  every  subsequent  year  gone  far 
bevond  the  recommendations  of  an  Admin- 
istration which  Is  supposedly  Interested  In 
combating  alcoholism. 

I  could  cite  a  number  of  examples  but  one 
or  our  Committee  reports  wlU  have  to  suffice 
In  February.  1972  top  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
appenred  at  a  press  conference  to  announce 
a  in.-isslve  attack  on  alcoholism.  At  the  aame 
time  they  released  a  120  page  report  to  the 
Congreas  noting  that  there  were  nine  mil- 
lion alcohoUcs  In  tlie  country,  that  the  cost 
to  both  business  and  labor  exceeded  «16  bil- 
lion a  year,  and  they  Included  a  whole  lot  of 
additional  statistics  on  the  fact  that  alcohol- 
Ism  was  the  prime  cause  of  50  percent  of  our 
highway  fatautles.  that  two  million  alcohoUcs 
were  arrested  each  year  and  clogged  our  court 
s.vstem,  and  so  on. 

The  rhetoric  was  fine  but  they  sent  up  a 
budget  of  leas  than  »100  million  for  the  "mas- 
sive" attack. 

We  rejected  that  budget  out-of-hand.  We 
declared  In  our  ofllclal  report  that  alcohol 
IS  the  most  abused  drug  in  the  United  states 
and  It  was  about  Mmo  that  we  launched 
a  drive  to  combat  what  we  refenwl  to  as 
"one  of  the  world's  moot  serious  health  prob- 
lems, alcoholism." 

We  were  short  on  rhetoric  and  long  on 
funds.  We  added  »60  miUlon  to  the  Admln- 
■•itrstlon  budget  for  alcoholism.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  sum  became  part  of  one  of  the 
Presidents  two  vetoes  of  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bui  In  Fiscal  1»7».  but  westlU 
salvaged  a  considerable  Increase  for  alcohol- 
Ism  In  the  bill  which  finally  cleared  the  Con- 
gress and  was  at  last  signed  by  the  President 
with  a  reluctant  pen. 

In  the  subsequent  two  years  the  Admin- 
Istratlon  has  continued  Its  pennv-plnching 
attitude  toward  alcoholLsm.  As  a' matter  of 
fact,  this  very  year  It  tried  to  wipe  out  the 
project  granta  which  go  to  communities  aU 
across  the  country  and  the  training  grant 
program  so  vital  because  testimony  before 
our  Committee  revealed  the  desperate  short- 
age of  trained  workers  In  the  Held  of  alco- 
holism- We  rejected  the  Administration  posi- 
tion, restored  the  project  and  training  mon- 
ies and  added  a  sizable  amount  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcoholism  for  Fiscal  1B76. 
We  can  do  a  part  of  the  Job  but  ther»  Is 
obivously  a  limit  to  what  we  can  accompUsh 
In  terms  of  existing  Federal  revenues.  I  am 
therefore  delighted  that  this  morning,  as  I 
understand  It,  you  held  the  first  meeting  of 
a  new  and  greaUy  strengthened  Labor- 
Alanagement  Committee  of  the  NaUonal 
Council  on  AlcohoUsm.  Through  testimony 
our  Committee  has  received,  we  know  that 
vou  have  been  working  in  the  vineyards  for 
a  number  of  years  and  that  you  pioneered 
in  the  labor-management  attack  on  alco- 
holism. However,  in  looking  over  the  list  of 
members  of  your  new  committee.  I  believe 
that  you  now  have  a  tUieup  rivaling  that  of 
the  New  Tork  Yankees  In  the  davs  of  Babe 
Rnth  and  Lou  Oehrlg. 

We  know  that  the  disease  of  alcoholism 
spares  no  segment  of  our  society — It  hits 
the  blue  collar  worker  on  the  assembly  line, 
the  coal  miner  In  the  pits  and  the  white 
<^cllar  executive  m  the  highest  corporate 
echelons. 

In  past  yeata,  untold  thousands  of  work- 
ers and  executiTCs  t»re  flred  because  of  their 
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disease  of  alcohoUsm,  on  event  bringing 
ruination  to  not  only  themselves  but  to  their 
Immediate  families  and  their  loved  ones.  I 
now  say  to  both  labor  and  business  that 
there  Is  great  hope — that  w»  can  Balvago 
imtold  numbers  of  men  and  women  whom  we 
formerly  consigned  to  the  scrapheap. 

A  significant  number  ol  corporations  are 
finding  that  it  is  good  buslnese  to  introduce 
programs  for  early  detection  and  treatment 
of  both  executives  and  employees.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  note  that  James  M.  Boche,  the 
lormer  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation  Is  a  co-chairman  of 
your  committee,  and  that  Oeneml  Motors 
has  launched  a  major  program  to  salvage 
alcohoUcs.  Now  I  know  that  my  good  friend 
George  Meany  is  co-chairman  of  your  new 
committee.  George,  in  case  you're  worrted, 
I  am  not  going  to  say  that  what  is  good  for 
General  Motors  Is  good  for  the  country,  but 
In  this  case  this  aUlance  Is  a  deeply  slg- 
niScant  example  of  cooperation  between  the 
executive  and  the  worker  In  the  solution 
of  a  problem  common  to  trath. 

Finally,  what  you  are  doing  here  is 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  alUance  between 
your  pubUcly-elected  officials  and  the  great 
voluntary  sector  in  which  both  labor  and  Ui- 
dustry  play  so  significant  a  role.  In  fact,  I 
am  so  carried  an^y  by  this  tremendous  co- 
operative effort  that  I  here  and  now  Invite 
designated  representatives  of  this  Labor* 
Management  Committee  to  come  before  our 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  next 
year  and  teU  us  of  the  wonderful  work  yon 
are  doing. 

Tlianfc  you  very  much. 


REJUVENATION   OP   AMERICA'S 
COAL  INDUSTRY 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

op  KUOfiE   ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTAT1VE3 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1974 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  long-term  goal  of 
project  Independence  will  necesstltate  the 
expansion  and  rejuvenation  of  Amer- 
ica's coal  Industry.  Approximately  97 
percent  of  our  hydiocarbon  reserves — 
fossil  fuels — lie  in  long-neglected  coal- 
fields. With  this  vast  potential  it  is  rath- 
er foolish  to  continue  our  reliance  on  ex- 
pensive foreign  oil.  The  controversy  con- 
cerns tlie  method  of  extracting  that  coal. 
Our  coal  wealth  is  divided  into  two 
reserves  of  the  West — 3  percent  of  totals 
and  the  deep  mined  anthracite  coal  of  the 
East.  Whereas  the  vast  majority  of  our 
ultimate  coal  reserves  aie  in  the  East,  the 
western  coal  is  the  most  easily  accessible 
and  is  of  loner  sulfur  content.  The  re- 
cent trends  In  the  energy  industry  have 
been  to  abandon  the  imderground  min- 
ing, pilmarily  in  the  East  and  Midwest, 
for  strip  mines  in  the  West.  Their  ra- 
tional is  that  western  coal  is  low  sulfur, 
and  hence  meets  environmental  restric- 
tions: and  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  pro- 
cured. In  1973  nearly  half  of  the  600  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  produced  in  the  United 
States  come  in  from  strip  mines. 

In  the  proposed  strip  mining  legLsIa- 
tion,  the  Congiess  is  asked  to  consider 
the  benefits  of  strip  mining  in  the  West 
in  light  of  the  Nation's  current  short- 
age of  inexpensive  energj'.  Would  strip 
mUung  alleviate  that  shortage  and  at 
wliat  cost?  One  bill  would  ban  strip  min- 
ing   nltocrethcr    'H.R.    ISOOOi.    another 
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would  closely  regulate  it  through  strict 
laud  reclamation  standards  IBM. 
11500',  and  one  would  give  it  virtuallv 
a  free  reign  (H.R.  12808).  In  resolving 
the  attendant  controversy  I  have  had  to 
balance  three  basic  arguments:  fli-st, 
Ameilca's  need  for  low  cost  energy:  sec- 
ond, strip  mining's  possible  deleterious, 
irrep'iirable  enviionmenlal  daiiiaBe;  and 
third,  tlie  effect  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion of  my  constituents. 

Argument  No.  1;  The  coal  companies 
have  held  that  th:;  only  source  of  low- 
sulfur  coal  is  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
They  state  that  any  attempts  to  regulate 
their  efforts  in  this  area  will  result  in 
eitlicr  higher  costs  to  the  consumer  or 
in  no  coal  at  all.  Agieed.  western,  strip- 
pable  coal  is  low  sulfur,  lower  in  most 
instances  than  the  eastern  coal.  But  it 
also  has  a  low  Btu— lieat — value,  which 
means  it  is  necessary  to  bum  more  of  it 
to  get  that  same  amount  of  energy  as 
,  with  the  high  Btu  eastern  coal.  So  the 
actual  sulfur  emltance  level  is  the  same 
for  both  groups  of  coal  and  the  coal  com- 
panies' main  argument  is  refuted. 

Argument  No.  2:  The  coal  companies 
claim  that  no  land  reclamation  regula- 
tions are  necessary;  that  they  will  regu- 
late them-selves.  I  completely  disagree. 
Piist,  tlie  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
recently  released  a  report  finding  that 
many  areas  of  the  West  could  not  be  re- 
claimed to  their  original  state  if  thev 
were  stiip  mined.  Second,  West  Virgini.'i 
is  living  testimony  to  the  travesty  that 
strip  mining  can  work  on  the  landscape. 
It  was  a  West  Virginia  Congressman. 
Mr.  HicHLCB.  who  sponsored  the  bill  ban- 
ning strip  mining  altogether.  It  is  clear 
that  something  must  be  done  to  protect 
the  deUcate  ecological  balance  of  the 
West  from  the  expedient  advances  of  tlie 
energy  companies. 

Argument  No.  3 :  Coal  companies  claim 
tliat  the  easily  accessible  western  coal 
reserves  will  produce  cheaper  coal  than 
the  deep  mines  of  the  East.  And  well  they 
might — for  someone  in  Montana.  But  the 
transportation  costs  inherent  in  shipping 
that  coal  to  Eastern  States  Uke  Rhode 
Island  would  negate  the  initial  cost 
advantage. 

In  conclusion,  there  was  no  economic, 
ecological,  or  environmental  justification 
for  giring  my  support  to  strip  mining  in 
anj-  form.  Hence,  I  have  voted  just  for 
the  Hechler  bill  banning  all  strip  mln- 
m«— H.R.  15000— and  will  strongly  sup- 
port the  Udall  bill— HJl.  11500— which 
sete  strict  land  reclamation  standards  for 
strip  mining.  The  Udal!  bill  also  seeks  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  eastern  deep 
mining  industi-j-,  to  tlie  ultimate  benefit 
of  Rhode  Island  and  the  coimtry. 


HONORABLE  PETER  RODINO.  FAIR 
JUST.  AND  JUDICIOUS— CHAIR- 
MAN IN  THE  SPOTLIGHT 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  TENN-t5S£E 
!S   THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23.  1374 
Mi'.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Members  of  Congress  on  both  sides  of 
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the  aisle  generally  agree  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  ,  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  has  been  a  model  of  fairness 
and  evenhanded  treatment  in  his  han- 
dling of  the  difficult  impeachment  mat- 
ter. 

He  is  able,  experienced,  deliberate,  and 
calm — an  ideal  chairman  for  one  of  the 
most  demanding  challenges  any  chair- 
man of  any  committee  has  ever  faced  In 
history. 

In  my  view  he  has  measured  up  to  the 
challenge. 

Chairman  Rodino  has  patiently  di- 
rected the  presentation  of  all  the  evi- 
dence— he  has  even  admitted  the  Presi- 
dent's lawyer  to  the  proceedings — and 
permitted  him  to  argue  his  position  In 
his  effort  to  be  fair. 

Throughout  the  proceedings  Chairman 
Rodino  has  demonstrated  great  respect 
for  our  system  of  government — the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Presidency— he  has 
steered  a  middle  course,  patiently  but 
decisively,  with  a  full  and  detailed  pres- 
entation of  the  evidence,  permitting  the 
committee  to  weigh  the  allegations  care- 
fully in  the  pubUc  Interest. 

Piter  Rooino  was  a  member  of  the 
famed  "class"  of  the  80th  Congress — the 
so-call  infamous  do-nothing  Congress  of 
1947-48 — but  a  Congress  which  produced 
two  Presidents,  the  Speaker.  Chairman 
Roouro.  and  other  distinguished  leaders. 
Peter  Rodino  is  now  the  man  of  the 
hour,  and  shortly  the  televised  spotlight 
of  the  Nation  will  focus  on  his  committee 
as  the  Members  begin  tlieir  final  delib- 
erations on  whether  to  recommend  im- 
peachment of  the  president. 

Undoubtedly  history  will  record  that 
Chairman  Peter  Rodino  has  established 
sound  and  reasonable  precedents  in  this 
historic  impeachment  proceedings  under 
the  Constitution. 

In  this  connection  I  place  in  the 
Record  herewith  a  coliunn  by  Mary  Mc- 
Orory  of  the  Washington  Star-News, 
concerning  Chairman  Rodi-o.  because 
of  the  hiterest  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people. 

The  column  follows: 
[Prom  Uie  Washington  Star-Ntws,  July  22. 
1974] 
Point  of  Vaw 
(By  Mary  McOrory) 
The  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  turned 
a  corner.  Special  counsel  John  Doar  on  Fri- 
day flung  oH  his  "objective"  coat  and  cocked 
hla  flat*  for  impeachment. 

After  the  momentous  closed-door  session. 
Chairman  Peter  Rodino  turned  a  corner  In 
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The  chairman  smiled  at  her.  "I  can't  tell 
you  what  to  do,  can  I?  I  don't  dictate,  I 
preside." 

A  babble  of  voices  arose,  such,  as  Is  heard 
often  In  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  chair- 
man waited  patiently  for  It  to  subside. 

■I  am  going  to  do  that  which  Is  right.  lor 
our  country,  for  the  republic,  for  the  peo- 
ple." he  promised,  and  edged  away. 

In  his  office,  where  he  waa  planning  to  eat 
.someone  else's  carry-out  lunch,  more  pro- 
testers turned  up.  A  trio  of  Massachusetts 
women  set  upon  him.  One  of  them  told  him. 
"Porty-flve  million  people  voted  for  NUon 
and  stlU  want  him,  and  you  should  uphold 
their  votes." 

Rodino  replied  gently.  "The  question  is 
whether  Richard  Nixon  upheld  faithfully  the 
laws  of  the  land." 

"Let  me  show  you  something."  he  said 
suddenly,  and  escorted  the  women  to  his 
Inner  office.  He  pointed  out  a  signed  photo- 
graph of  himself  with  Richard  NUon  at  a 
bUl-signlng  and  called  their  attention  to  a 
letter,  preserved  In  plastic,  from  the  Presi- 
dent congratulating  him  on  an  award  from 
the  Justinian  Society. 
"I  revere  the  presidency,"  he  said. 
Frustrated,  but  somewhat  mollified,  they 
departed. 

The  chairman,  who  is  65,  and  has  been 
working  i6-hour  days  for  several  months. 
did  not  feel  imposed-upon.  Unlike  the  poli- 
tician in  the  White  House  soon  to  be  Judged, 
he  expects  criticism  and  listens  respectfully 
to  dissenting  citizens.  He  will  be  hearing 
similar  impassioned  pleas.  In  possibly  more 
sophisticated  terms,  for  weeks  to  come. 

"It's  the  end  of  the  trail,"  he  said.  The  In- 
vestigation is  over.  His  conduct  of  it  has 
pleased  no  one.  Republicans  cried  he 
dragged  his  feet.  Democrats  that  he  bent 
over  backwards.  Under  severe  pressure  he 
made  vast  concessions  to  bipartisanship.  He 
admitted  the  Preaideat's  lawyer.  James  St. 
Clair.  He  capitulated  on  witnesses,  who 
added  little  information  and  chewed  up 
eight  days. 

He  has  t>een  accused  lately  of  swamphig 
the  committee  and  the  public  with  evidence. 
He  has  been  "anxious"  about  the  Impa- 
tience of  the   country. 

But,  he  still  says,  there  was  no  other  way. 
"It  would  have  been  indefensible  to  let 
fact«  one  way  or  another  escape  our  atten- 
tion." he  explains  earnestly,  in  defense  of 
the  long,  bumpy,  sometimes  stalled  Journey. 
It  had  to  take  time.  It  was  a  search  for  truth. 
It  neede  painstaking  professionals  like  John 
Doar  and  Bert  Jenner  to  make  the  Investiga- 
tions and  put  the  facts  together. 

"You  know  we  have  a  saying  in  Italy.  "Qui 
va  piano  va  sane  e  va  lontano,'  which  means 
•He  who  goes  slowly  goes  well  and  far.'  Now 
the  facts  are  all  here  and  you  have  to  take 
them  all." 
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COAL  REPORT 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF   MIMNflSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23.  1974 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Upper 
Midwest  Council,  a  nonprofit,  nonpar- 
tisan corporation  specializing  In  research 
for  the  region  roughly  comprising  the 
Ninth  Federal  Reserve  District,  has  had 
an  energy  task  force  at  work  for  about 
a  year. 

The  council's  energy  task  force  Issued 
a  newsletter  dated  April  22,  1974.  en- 
titled "Coal  Report."  The  newsletter  was 
an  interim  report  of  tl.e  task  forces 
coal  subcommittee. 

The  "Coal  Report"  may  be  of  particu- 
lar Interest  to  Members  who  are  seeking 
more  Information  on  the  strip  mining 
bill  now  before  the  House.  The  tentative 
recommendation  Indicates  that  west  coal 
will  have  to  be  utilized  to  much  greater 
extent  and  that  in  the  immediate  future, 
the  next  6  to  10  years,  expanded  strip 
mining  of  western  coal  will  be  required. 
The  newsletter  follows: 
Coal  Rspoht 
iwraoDDcnoN 
Currently  visible  trends  indicate  that  In- 
creased development  of  western  coal  within 
the  Ninth  Federal  Reserve  District  Is  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  V.8.  may  move  toward 
the  administration's  desired  position  of  near 
self-sufBciency.  At  this  point,  development 
of  western  coal  appears  Inescapable.  This 
report  is  not  intended  to  excite  the  demand 
for  energy  or  to  promote  the  use  of  western 
coal.  It  is,  m  essence,  a  statement  of  the  cur- 
rent situation  and  a  discussion  of  some  of 
the  problems  Inherent  In  expansion  of  the 
use  of  western  coal  for  the  next  several  years. 
Even  If  the  V3.  achieves  "Project  Inde- 
pendence." and  even  If  the  VS.  achieves  a 
stAte  of  "zero"  growth,  western  coal  develop- 
ment will  continue  in  order  that  new  energy 
sources  are  available  to  replace  disappearing 
ones. 

Regarding  the  environmental  Implications 
of  western  coal  development,  the  subcom- 
mittee recognizes  that  major  environmental 
decisions  are  involved.  Significant  national 
pressures  wUl  surely  be  applied  to  expand 
the  production  of  western  coal  and  great 
caution  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  all  en- 
vironmental impacts  are  fully  assessed  and 
that  the  trade-offs  are  fully  examined  before 
significant     developmental     activity     takes 


place. 

STATEUEKT   Or   SmJATlOK 

( 1 )   Because  of  any  number  of  factors,  it 
appears  to  be  in  the  national,  regional  and 


The  Congress  and  the  country  are  faced 
with  a  mountain  of  evidence.  It  is  on  8.000- 
page  mountain   that  cannot   be  Ignored  or 
^h*'^3^'t./7n^^"'°  '^"^""  *  ''^''?"  ^     w*"^''*  around.  It  is  there,  and  it  wUI  be      local  interest  to  expand  extraction  of  ene'rK^ 
the  Bayburu  Building  and  ran  smack  into  a     brought  to  the  floor,  the  chairman  hopes,      from  the  regions  coal  reserves 
covey  of  ardent  Nixon  loyalists,  wearing  their     with  solemnity  and  "no  glee  whatsoever/^  ,2)   Bec^  of^eTiStatlons  resulting 

The    absence    of    Edmund    Burke,    some     primarily  from  lead  times  for  coal  conversion 
mighty  orator  to  move  the  immovables,  does 


buttons  and  their  grievances 

"Please  be  fair."  pleaded  a  blonde  with  an 
elaborate  hairdo. 

The  chairman  looked  Into  her  face  and  said 
with  feeling,  "I  couldn't  be  fairer  if  I  had 
been  thinking  of  my  own  mother  and  father." 

He  took  the  elevator  to  the  fourth  floor 
and  walked  into  another  ambush — a  large 
party  from  Rabbi  Korffs  ranks.  Including  an 
elderly  woman  In  a  wheelchair  stuffed  with 
flags.  The  chairman  greeted  her  with  slightly 
flustered,  but  genuine  cordiality. 

"That  devil."  murmured  a  small  black 
woman  with  a  "Get  off  his  Back"  sticker 
pasted  on  the  back  of  her  sundress  addressed 
htm  angrily  : 

"Can't  you  do  something  about  the  irre- 
sponsibie  memtKrs  of  your  committee?" 


not  trouble  the  chairman  as  it  does  others. 

"This  Is  not  the  ordinary  kind  of  l^lsla- 
tion  that  one  tries  to  push."  he  says.  "This  is 
for  the  ages.  If  a  man  has  heard  on  the  tapes 
Richard  Nixon  telling  John  Mitchell  to  cover 
up  and  saya  he  is  relaxing  with  a  friend. 
you're  not  gomg  to  change  him.  Beautiful 
words  and  high  rhetoric  and  caUlng  on  the 
gods  wont  help.  The  facts  will  have  to 
speak." 

"It  was  the  only  way."  he  said  again. 

Now  that  the  day  of  judgment  draws  near, 
some  people  begin  to  think  that  Poter 
Rodino,  the  anxious  little  man  from  Newark, 
was  the  only  man  who  could  have  broueht 
It  about. 


systems  tgasiflcatlon)  the  Immediate  con- 
cern is  for  mining,  transporting,  handling 
and  burning  coal.  For  the  next  six  to  ten 
years,  the  major  use  of  western  coals  will 
be  for  electric  generation  and  for  boiler 
fuels.  Lead  times  for  gasllicatlon,  transpor- 
tation of  gas  and  related  requirements  are 
such  that  the  Immediate  thrust  will  be  an 
expansion  of  current  uses. 

(3)  A  moderate  estimate  of  when  coat 
utilization  will  swing  significantly  to  gasi- 
fication is— about  1985  for  large-scale  pro- 
duction. 

FORCES   COMING   TO    BCAX 

It  lias  become  a  national  energy  "policy" 
to  expand  use  of  west^n  coal  to  replace  less 
abundant,  more  tmsure  energy  supplies.  It  la 
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abundant:  It  is  accessible:  ai:id  the  basic 
technology  exists  today  to  mine,  transport, 
handle  and  utilize  coal.  It  Is  our  own  (U.S.) 
resource,  free  from  direct  external  (inter- 
national) political  pressures  for  the  most 
piirt. 

Potential  cutbacks  of  natiiral  gas  supplies 
for  this  region,  coupled  with  reductions  in 
Canadian  crude  oil  supplies  force  the  region 
to  look  to  expanded  production  and  use  of 
western  coal. 

Montana.  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota 
currently  derive  much  of  their  electrical  en- 
ergy from  hydroelectric  facilities.  Expansion 
of  electric  generation  facilities  in  these 
States  in  recent  years,  however,  has  t>een 
almost  exclusively  into  utilization  of  coat 
mine-mouth  for  the  most  part. 

Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  are  large  con- 
sumers of  coal  for  electric  generation.  Fore- 
casts of  tiatoral  gas  cutbacks  and  existing 
long  lead  times  for  nuclear  power;  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  new  feasible  hydro  sites 
are  not  available,  stresses  the  reliance  of 
there  two  States  on  coal. 

Western  coal  is  favored  for  this  region  for 
many  reasons:  among  those  are:  competitive 
transportation  costs,  less  sulphur  content, 
long-term  firm  contracts  and  purchases  can 
be  made,  adequate  transportation  systems 
are  available. 

Eastern  States  will  seek  to  make  eastern 
coal  a  more  competitive  commodity  through 
research  Into  better  ways  to  effect  sulphur- 
dioxide  and  F.yash  removal  from  emissions. 
In  addition,  eastern  coal  Interests  are  begin- 
ning research  and  development  work  on 
gasification  of  their  coal. 

The  major  question  Is  NOT  "Do  not  want 
Increased  western  coal  utilization?"  The 
questions  to  be  asked  are:  "Where  do  we 
want  the  coal  to  come  from?  Where  do  we 
want  to  locate  the  plants  which  will  utilize 
the  coal?" 

paioamcs  and  recommendations 
(U  To  combat  the  current  and  enduring 
energy  shortage,  western  coal  will  have  to 
be  utilized   to  a  much  greater  extent. 

(2)  For  the  immediate  period — the  next 
six  to  ten  years — expanded  strip  mining 
transportation  and  handling  of  western  coal 
wUi  be  required.  Expanded  mine-mouth  elec- 
tric generatiton  facilities  will  be  required. 
Large  quantities  of  western  coal  will  be 
shipped  across  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  much  of  It  destined  for  Illinois. 
Michigan.  Iowa  and  Missouri.  Use  of  western 
coal  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  will  expand 
greatly.  Utilities  will  require  greatly  ex- 
panded coal-handling  faculties.  Railroad  fa- 
cilities and  cars  will  have  to  be  increased 
sii^nificantly. 

Decision-makers  will  have  to  begin  ad- 
dressing key  mining,  transportation  and  gasi- 
fication questions.  The  basic  choices  arc: 
mine-mouth  electric  generation  and  or  gasi- 
fication and  transportation  of  the  end  prod- 
uct to  user  markets;  or,  mining  of  cc»!,  trans- 
portation to  water  resources  and  user  mar- 
kets for  gasification  and  for  other  industrial 
u.ses  and  electric  generation. 

Either  of  these  two  choices  precipitates 
major  problems  and  demands  timelv  de- 
cisions to  expedite  the  choices. 

The  subcommittee  sees  the  following  as  the 
major  concerns  to  focus  upon .  They  are 
ranked  in  order  of  serlouness,  and  states  most 
affected  are  Indicated.  Most  all  of  the  major 
decisions  regarding  these  major  concerns  will 
be  made  within  the  next  2-3  years. 
Immediate  concerns,  ft-10  years. 
i  \ )  Coal-handling  and  storage  systems,  e.g. 
Pigs  Eye.  (Minnesota  &  Wisconsin) 

(2)  Rail  transportation  to  handling 'stor- 
age facilities.  (All  states) 

(3)  Strip-mining.  Montana.  South  Dakota. 
North  DakoU.  All  states  Indirectly. 

(4)  Mine-mouth  generation  plants.  Nortli 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana, 
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Long-range  concerns,  after  1980-1985. 
These  ore  concerns  requiring  Immediate  at- 
tention and  decisions. 

(1)  AvaUabmty  of  water.  All  states. 

(2)  Economic  growth  in  coal  regions  such 
as  new  communities  or  expansion  of  existing 
communities.  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota. 

(3)  Increased  taxation  and  higher  coal 
costs.  All  states. 

(4)  Gasification  and  electtic  generation 
plant  locations.  All  states. 

Ck)vernments,  organizations,  businesses 
and  the  general  public  will  have  to  be  made 
aware  of  the  many  problems  and  the  many 
questions  to  be  answered. 

( 1 )  If  the  coal  is  mined,  shipped  out  and 
gasified  or  otherwise  used  elsewhere,  higher 
taxes  on  coal  can  result  in  the  mining  states, 
significantly  boosting  the  cost  of  coal. 

(2)  If  the  coal  is  mined,  gasified  or  other- 
wise used  and  the  end  product  then  trans- 
ported, a  significant  economic  base  will  de- 
velop m  the  coal  states  with  resultant  eco- 
nomic and  social  impacts.  (Estimates  are 
that  a  single  large  coal  gasification  plant 
would  require  a  town  of  at)out  10.000  people.) 
Tax  revenues  In  the  coal  states  would,  of 
course,  increase. 


JOHN    F.     GRINER     IS     DEAD— LED 
AFGE  TO  GREATEST  STATUS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1974 
Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  paid  tribute  to  John 
P.  Giiner,  the  recently  deceased  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  liave  been 
quoted  in  other  publications  which  have 
been  reprinted  in  the  AFGE  Washington 
Letter. 

I  Include  these  articles  at  this  point 
In  the  Record; 

John   f.    Criner   Is   Dead — Led   AFGE   to 
Greatest  Statts 

John  F.  Griner,  president  emeritus  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees, a  giant  of  American  labor,  is  dead. 

He  succumbed  to  a  long  illness  Monday 
morning  at  the  Cairo.  Ga..  hospital. 

The  funeral  was  held  In  Cairo  on 
Wednesday. 

Among  AFGE  leaders  attending  the  rlKts 
were  National  President  Clyde  M.  Webber. 
Executive  Vice  President  Dennis  Garrison. 
National  Secretary-Treasurer  Douglas  H. 
Kershaw  and  District  6  NaUonal  Vice  Presi- 
dent A.  K.  Gardner,  representing  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Council. 

It  was  Griner.  a  farm  boy  and  former 
railroad  telegrapher,  who  led  AFGE  to  its 
present  position  as  the  largest  union  in  the 
Federal  sector. 

It  was  GrUier  who  fought  the  good  fight 
for  his  membership,  constantly  seeking  their 
betterment  and  vigilant  In  the  protection 
of  their  rights. 

Because  AFGE  was  barred  by  law  from 
striking  or  using  other  economic  measures. 
Grtner  and  his  deputy  and  successor.  Clyde 
M.  Webber,  used  the  power  of  persuasion 
in  accomplishing  gains  for  the  Federal  em- 
ployee. 

Their  Jawboning  and  cajoling  brought 
great  results — Increased  pay.  better  Job  pro- 
tection, presidential  executive  orders  which 
spelled  out  rights  for  the  government  worker. 
The    Monroney    Amendment    which    gave 
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higher  pay  and  comparability  to  the  blue 
collar  employee  could  not  have  been  passed 
had  It  not  been  for  AFGE  and  John  Griner. 
Former  Sen.  Mike  Monroney  (D-Olcla.)  gave 
that  tribute  to  the  union  and  Its  leader. 

Rep.  Robert  N.  C.  Nix  said  In  tribute  to 
Grlners  lobbying  ability: 

"John  Griner  seems  to  make  his  home 
on  The  Hill.  He  is  always  here  and  is  aUikya 
alert  and  conrincing  In  working  for  his 
union." 

Griner  was  closely  involved  with  the  Fed- 
eral government  for  34  years.  26  of  those  as 
on  employee  and  later  as  on  executive  wltJi 
Uie  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

He  was  elected  National  President  of  AFGE 
in  1962.  having  previously  served  as  a  Na- 
tional Vice  President  and  member  of  the 
National  Executive  Council  representing  Dis- 
trict 7  from  1946. 

Griner  was  elected  for  five  consecutive 
terms,  retiring  for  ill  health  shortly  after  his 
triumph  at  the  1972  convention.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Webber,  who  was  named  to  the 
post  by  the  National  Executive  Council. 

Before  he  entered  Federal  service,  Griner 
worked  from  1925  to  1936  at  one  time  or  an- 
'  other  as  a  telegrapher,  agent,  train  dis- 
patcher and  assistant  car  accountant  for  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Seaboard,  Georgia 
Northern  and  Southern  Pacific.  At  his  death 
be  still  carried  cards  in  five  railroad  unions. 
Griner  entered  Federal  service  In  1936  as 
au  adjudicator  with  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  at  the  CAF-6  grade  and  when  he  left 
in  1962  to  devote  full  time  to  being  AFGE's 
National  President,  he  was  a  GS-IS. 

For  the  last  II  years  of  his  employment 
with  the  board,  he  was  laborMjatlons  officer. 
serving  as  liaison  between  th^dbard  and  the 
railroad  unions  and.  In  addition,  was  re- 
sponsible for  labor  relations  and  training. 

While  employed  by  the  RaUroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  be  studied  at  Columbus  Univer- 
sity, now  a  part  of  Catholic  University,  and 
received  its  LLB  degree  In  June.  1940. 

When  he  assumed  the  presidency  of  AFGE. 
Its  membership  was  approximately  80.000 
and  when  he  retired  was  over  300,OOol  making 
the  union  larger  than  all  other  Federal  em- 
ployee organizations  combined,  excludmg  the 
postal  unions. 

Grmer  was  born  in  Camilla.  Ga.,  Aug.  9. 
1907  and  was  graduated  from  CamUIa  High 
School  in  1924. 

His  wife,  the  former  Claranell  Nicholson, 
and  two  sons,  John  Jr..  and  Remer  Griner; 
two  grandchildren  and  two  sisters  survive.- 

U.S.  Leadebs  Saddened.  Praise  Reco«o 

Many  of  America's  legislative  and  execu- 
tive leaders  Joined  In  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  John  P.  Griner  Here  are  some  of  their 
statements: 

Representative  Jeho&ie  Waloie.  Democrat. 
of  California:  "John  Grtner's  leadership  in 
obtaining  greater  health  and  retirement  ben- 
efits, and  pay  levels  comparable  to  those  of- 
fered In  the  private  sector  will  long  be  re- 
membered and  appreciated  by  all  Federal 
employees  His  dedication  and  energetic  pur- 
suit of  greater  benefits  and  better  guarantees 
of  employees  rights  serve  as  the  finest  ex- 
ample to  follow  for  those  of  us  who  represent 
Federal  employee  interests." 

Senator  Ted  Stevens,  Republican,  of 
Alaska:  "Throughout  his  term  as  national 
president,  and  prior  to  that  District  7  vice 
president,  of  AFGE.  John  Orlner's  strong  and 
able  leadership  did  much  to  better  the  fate 
of  government  employees  across  the  nation. 

"As  a  member  of  the  Senate  POCS.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  closrly  with  Mr. 
Griner  prior  to  hi.s  retirement  in  1973.  and 
I  found  him  capable  and  dedicated  to  repre- 
senting the  best  interest  of  AFGE.  I  was 
deeply  sHddened  to  learn  of  his  death." 

Jerry  Wurf.  president.  American  Federa- 
tion of  State.  County  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees: "John  Griner  presided  over  an  Im- 
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porLant  transition  period  In  Federal  employ- 
ment— a  period  in  which  the  public  employee 
union  movement  shifted  from  Its  experi- 
mental stages  to  acceptance  as  a  force  for 
Justice  on  the  Job  In  government.  He  mode 
important  contributions  to  the  cause  of  Fed- 
eral employee  unionism.  He  also  showed 
great  foresight  m  relying  upon  the  assistance 
of  Clyde  Webber,  making  it  possible  :or  Web- 
ber to  move  to  the  forefront  of  the  union  and 
brcome  his  succeivsor  as  president." 

6enator  ROBEtT  Dolt.  Republican  of  Kan- 
sas: "I  was  saddened  to  leam  of  the  death  of 
John  Grlner. 

"Ue  was  a  devoted  and  dedicated  leader 
who  knew  the  value  and  necessity  of  effecilve 
representation  for  America'*  civil  servant. 

"His  service  as  AFGK  president  spanned 
virtually  my  entire  career  m  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  the  force  of  his  leadership  wa;* 
hlgUy  visible  in  the  state  of  aiisaa  as  v.oll 
as  in  the  bolls  of  Congress. 

•■John  Griners  legacy  to  the  AFGE  and 
to  the  quaiuy  of  goverumcut  throughout 
America  will  be  a  lasting  monument  to  his 
years  of  effort  on  behalf  of  government  em- 
ployees." 

Senator  Quentin  Bukoxck,  Democrat  of 
North  Dakota:  "The  passing  of  John  Oriner 
came  as  a  Bfaock  to  me  as  I  know  it  did  for 
many  other  members  of  the  Senate  and  Con- 
grees.  It  is  difficult  for  those  who  worked 
closely  with  him  to  believe  that  this  man. 
who  for  ao  long  helped  shape  the  law  with 
respect  to  government  u'orkers.  wiil  no  longer 
b«  here  to  lend  his  wise  counsel.  Even  after 
John's  retirement  as  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Government  Elmployees. 
hla  presence  was  felt  on  the  Hiu  and 
wherever  rules  and  laws  affecting  federation 
members  were  discussed. 

"The  bible  tells  us  th£t  Qod  is  guarded  in 
his  ways  and  until  the  plan  of  life  Is  known 
to  all,  we  must  be  content  in  understanding 
that  the  spirit  of  what  John  Grlner  stood  for 
will  always  be  wiui  us  aiding  In  efforts  to 
Bbape  better  goverment. 

"I  want  to  Join  with  the  members  of  APGE 
and  all  those  who  knew  John  in  expressing 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family 
during  this  time  of  bereavement." 

Senator  Jennings  Rawikilph,  Democrat  of 
West  Virginia:  "John  F.  Grlner  was  a  true 
American  In  every  sen.se.  His  legislative 
battles  were  fought  for  the  sole  piupose  of 
aiding  those  who  most  required  help  and 
were  iinable  to  help  themselves.  His  work 
benefited  citizens  generally.  John  Grlner  was 
loved  and  re.<)pected  by  a  multitude  of  men, 
his  colleagues  In  the  labor  unions,  here  In 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  but  most  of  all  by 
tta»  civil  servants  he  represented. 

"As  president  of  AFGE.  Mr.  Orlner's  leader- 
Bblp  was  an  Inspiration  to  all  the  members 
of  that  organization.  He  was  the  guiding 
light  In  the  legislative  proposals  which 
government-ortented  unions  set  forth.  He  ac- 
cepted challenges  and  met  them  with  wisdom 
and  affirmative  action. 

"He  was  a  man  of  courage  who  fought  with 
all  his  heart  and  spirit  for  the  principles  tn 
which  he  believed." 

Representative  Dohinicr  V.  Daniels. 
democrat  of  New  Jersey:  "The  government 
w<H-ker  never  hod  a  more  loyal  friend  or  de- 
voted servant  than  John  Grlner.  Mrs.  Daniels 
joins  with  me  in  expressing  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy lo  the  Grlner  family  in  their  hour  of 
bereavement.  However.  I  know  that  when 
the  immediate  shock  wears  of!  they  will  have 
the  memory  of  a  very  wonderful  man  to  com- 
fort ibera." 

Representative  Davu  Hendeeson.  democrat 
of  North  Carolin.^:  "It  vas  with  a  deep  sense 
of  personal  loss  that  I  received  the  news  of 
Uie  passing  of  John  Grlner. 

"A  forthright,  direct  and  totally  honest 
man.  John  was  quite  different  from  many  of 
the  people  a  Congressman  often  encounters 
m  the  course  of  bis  duues. 

"It  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  walk 
Into  my  office  without  an  appointment  or 
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prior  notice  or  to  call  me  off  the  House  floor 
when  be  had  a  matter  of  ut^ency  he  wanted 
to  discuss  with  me,  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  dial  my  telephone  directly  either  at  my 
o-Tlce  or  my  home. 

'The  cause  of  employee  organizations  In 
the  Federal  service  has  been  greatly  advanced 
by  the  long  and  loyal  service  of  John  Grlner 
as  president  of  the  AFGE. 

■John  Dud  I  did  not  always  agree,  but  he 
was  a  man  I  alwa>3  liked,  a  man  I  felt  f 
could  always  tru.>t,  and  a  man  who  knew  how- 
to  work  out  realistic  compromises  without 
wsUvering  in  the  cau<K  he  represented. 

"He  typified  the  best  of  what  Federal  em- 
ployee organizations  bad  to  offer-  Boih  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees and  the  ctvil  service  in  general  arc 
the  better  for  his  sen-ice." 

Representtttlve  Richaeo  White,  democrat 
of  Texas:  "Mr.  Gnner  very  ably  led  AFGE  for 
many  years  bringing  it  to  a  position  of  great 
prominence  and  luHuence.  He  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  AFGE  position  and  was  a 
very  familiar  and  forceful  figure  in  legisla- 
tive circles.  He  left  bio  imprint  on  the  legis- 
lative process  and  permanently  shaped  the 
course  of  AFGE." 

Representative  Morris  Udall.  democrat  of 
Arizona:  "As  a  member  of  Congress  whose 
committee  assignment  has  brought  ne  into 
long  and  close  contact  with  representatives 
of  Federal  employees.  I  had  many  discus- 
sions with  John  Grlner  on  major  issues. 

"He  was  £1  battler  for  decent  compensation 
and  working  conditions  for  all  Federal  em- 
ployees. He  was  alert  to  legislative  issues  and 
agency  practices  which  were  detrimental  io 
the  interest  of  the  employees  and  was  quick 
to  come  to  the  defense  of  those  he  felt  were 
being  unjustly  maligned. 

"The  AFGE  grew  In  numbers  and  strength 
under  his  dedicated  service  and  he  will  be 
remembered  for  his  soUc  contributions  to  the 
betterment  of  not  only  the  Federal  employ- 
ees but  to  the  Federal  government  as  a 
whole." 

Representative  James  M.  Hanlet.  Democrat 
of  New  York:  "John  Grlner  was  a  great  labor 
leader  and  his  loss  will  be  mourned  by  thou- 
sands of  Federal  employees  throughout  the 
country.  During  the  many  years  I  worked 
with  him  on  civil  service  issues,  I  found  him 
to  be  dedicated,  fair  and  tough -minded. 
Every  Federal  employee  owes  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  many  battles  be  led  during 
his  distinguliihed  carrier.  We  will  all  miss 
him." 

Representative  Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Democrat 
of  Pennsylvania:  "I  was  deeply  shocked  and 
saddened  to  leam  of  the  death  of  John 
Grtner.  past  president  of  AFGE,  a  colleague 
and  friend. 

■'We  m-orked  together  very  closely  in  the  60's 
and  early  70s  as  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees  began  its  great  ex- 
pansion under  John  Orlner's  leadership. 

"John  was  a  man  who  was  big  in  all  tlie 
wa\-s  that  counted.  His  word  was  his  bond.  He 
was  OS  concerned  as  any  man  I  have  known 
since  I  came  to  the  Congress  for  the  welfare 
of  all  of  his  constituents. 

"He  brought  respect  to  the  government 
union  movement  which  Is  his  great  monu- 
ment, he  did  more  for  race  relations  in  gov- 
ernment than  any  other  man  by  being  fair. 
by  being  color  blind,  and  an  American  gov- 
ernment worker  first  and  a  powerful  leader 
second.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  see 
his  like  again." 

RepresenUtlve  Wiluam  Fo«o.  Democrat  of 
Michigan:  "I  was  deeply  saddened  at  the 
news  of  John  Griner'a  deatb.  He  was  truly 
an  outstanding  person — an  effective  leader 
and  spokesman  of  the  AFGE,  a  patriotic 
American  and  a  truly  warm  and  likeable 
human  being.  His  country  and  bis  people 
are  the  better  for  his  having  lived." 

RepresenUtlve  Chaeles  Whaom,  Democrat 
of  California:  "Pew  labor  leaders  have 
achieved  the  predominance  associated  with 
John  Griners  career.  During  his  tenure  as 
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prcsidenf.  AFGE  tripled  Its  raemberahip 
among  Federal  employees.  During  that 
period.  I  was  fortunate  to  become  his  friend 
and  work  closely  with  falm  on  matters  Im- 
porunt  to  government  employees.  His  death 
l3  not  oiUy  a  profound  loss  to  his  frleud.s, 
but  an  inuneose  loss  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  civil  service  employees  v  ho  benefited 
irom  ills  leadership." 

Senritor  Oalx  W.  McGex,  Democrat  of 
Wyoming,  chHlrmnu,  POCS  Couiioltt«e:  ■It 
is  no  concidenoe  that  the  decade  from  1962 
to  1972,  which  was  marked  by  significani 
increases  in  the  status  and  benefits  of  Federal 
emp3r>vuicnt.  also  measure  the  tenure  of  John 
Grlner  as  president  of  AFGE.  John  was  an 
a^gieislve,  iH^metlntes  stubborn  and  al»-a>6 
tonacioiis  advocate  of  what's  best  for  the 
wotkeni.  I  respected  him  greatly  and  feel  n 
sense  of  loss  at  his  death.  He  has  left  n  great 
legacy  m  a  much  stronger  imion  and  a  much 
stroniicr  labor  movement." 

Speaker  of  the  House  Cari.  Aldert.  Dem- 
ocrat of  Oklahoma:  "I  am  saddened  greatly 
by  the  death  of  my  friend  John  Grlner.  whose 
name  will  forever  be  synonymous  with  tlie 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees which  he  gave  all  of  life's  strength 
to  build.  John's  unsurpassed  effectiveness. 
dedication  and  loyalty  protected  the  riglits 
and  enhanced  the  welfare  of  every  employee 
of  the  eovernment  of  the  United  States.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  Federal  employees. 
'Fortunately.  John  Grlner  Uved  to  see 
many  of  his  dreams  transferred  Into  law 
The  comparability  bill  and  the  wage  board 
biil  are  two  outstanding  examples  of  the 
many  measures  passed  by  Congress  largely 
due  to  the  effective  hard  work  of  John 
Griner, 

He  understood  Congress  as  an  Institution 
and  was  loved  and  respected  by  its  membere 
My  wife  Mary  and  I  express  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  John's  family." 

Senator  Frank  E.  Mors,  Democrat  of 
Utah:  "I  am  greatly  saddened  by  the  death 
of  John  Griner.  His  passing  is  a  great  loss  to 
those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  to  be  counted 
as  his  close  friends.  His  death  Is  also  a  tre- 
mendous loss  to  the  American  labor  move- 
ment. John  was  truly  a  pioneer.  The  strides 
made  by  tlie  Federal  employees  In  recent 
years  can  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  AFGE. 
which  hos  been  almost  synonymous  with  the 
name  John  Grlner.  The  greatest  loss  of  all  Ir 
to  John's  wife  and  family.  I  extend  to  them 
my  deepest  sympathy." 

Representative  Frank  Bsasco.  Democrat 
of  New  York:  "It  was  with  a  great  deal 
of  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the  death  of 
John  Griner.  Although  111  health  had  forced 
him  to  retire  from  the  presidency  of  AFGE, 
he  never  lost  his  Interest  In  the  welfare  of 
govenunent  employees  everywhere  and  he 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  those  thousands  of 
people  m  whose  behalf  he  so  diligently 
worked  for  many  years.  My  deepest  sym- 
pathies are  extended  to  his  wife  and  family  " 
Representative  Thadoeus  J.  Dulski,  Dem- 
ocrat of  New  York,  chairman,  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee:  "I  was  sad- 
dened to  hear  of  the  passing  of  John  Grlner, 
president  emeritus  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees.  President 
Oriner  was  one  of  those  energetic  and  unique 
individuals  whose  creative  lives  do  not  al- 
ways make  the  headlines.  Yet,  his  contribu- 
tions to  legislation  for  the  employees  of  his 
union  and  for  all  Federal  employees  are 
legion. 

"As  Chairman  of  tlje  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  I  had  a  close  association 
with  President  Grlner.  My  door  was  always 
open  to  him.  He  was  a  leader  among  labor 
leaders.  He  presented  the  views  and  recom- 
mendations of  his  organization  without 
prejudice  to  his  opponents  and  respected  my 
right  to  oppose  his  recommendations  without 
any  pressure  whatsoever. 

*  I  always  found  him  cooperative,  fair,  and 
reasonable   in  dealings    with  me   and    with 
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other  members  of  Congress,  particularly  with 
the  members  of  our  commlttea." 

Senator  Henrt  Bellhon  (Republican  of 
Oklahoma) :  "During  the  nearly  six  years  I 
have  served  on  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  I  have  been  ever 
aware  of  the  impact  and  influence  Mr.  Oriner 
has  had  on  the  shaping  of  legislation  affect 


slve  leadership  which  made  it  the  No.  1  Fed- 
eral employee  union. 

"Although  Grlner  could  be  tough  in  bar- 
gaining sessions  with  Federal  personnel 
managers  and  Insistent  in  his  dealings  on 
Capitol  Hill  concerning  government  em- 
ployee legislation,  he  was  adept  at  the  art  of 

ing  civil  service  employees.  Xs  members  of     trSSr^fwe  VesS  f^mriSjmLwh'p  iTr?nV*X.' iirfl."''^^"?^**'*"  I^T*"" 

AFGE  wUl  surely  miss  his  able  representa-     and  Federal  employees  in  general  „                ^  oenent  and  interest  of  mj' 

tion.  so  will_ members  of  the  Senate  miss  his         "At  times  brusque  and  outspoken  in  his  <^0ll^*16USS.  I  wish  to  insert  the  three  fol- 

public  appearances.  Griner  in  private  was  a  ^O^'^S  articles,  all  from  the  Wall  Street 

warm-hearted   man   who   performed   many  Journal,  and  all  relating  to  the  impeach- 

personal  kindnesses   for  friends,  AFGE  em-  ment  issue: 


on  as  it  becomes  more  and  more  Involved. 
The  tapes  are  revealing  more  informa- 
tion about  the  alleged  coverup.  but  it  Is 
diflficult  to  determine  how  much  bias 
there  is  from  the  people  reporting  the 
facts.  The  Judiciary  Committee  has  the 
hardest  part  of  its  investigation  remain- 


respected  efforts  to  achieve  with  us  positive 
legislative  action  in  civil  service  matters." 

Senator  Ernest  F.  Holungs.  (Democrat  of 
South  Carolina) :  "I  am  greatly  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  passing  of  John  Grlner.  As  head 
of  the  AFGE  for  ten  years,  John  did  an  out- 
standing job  of  representing  members  of 
the  association.  During  his  tenure,  the  mem- 
bersl\lp  increased  threefold  and  many  pieces 
of  significant  legislation  were  passed  under 
Johns  leadership.  Above  all,  he  was  a  fine 
man  and  his  presence  will  be  sorely  missed." 
Senator  Hiram  Fonc  (Republican  of 
Hawaii) :  "I  was  deeply  saddened  upon  hear- 
ing of  the  passing  of  John  Griner.  a  long- 
time friend,  a  respected  advocate  and  a 
devoted  American.  Mrs.  Pong  joins  me  in 
extending  our  heartfelt  sympathies  to  his 
wife  Claranell.  his  two  sons,  and  the  rest  of 
John's  famUy. 

"Some  of  my  earliest  recollections  of  work 
on  Federal  employee  legislation  in  the  United 
States  Senate  include  deep  conversations 
with  John.  His  counsel  in  formal  hearings 
and  tn  private  discussions  was  always  In- 
cisive, knowledgeable,  and  sincere.  His 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  Federal 
employees  everywhere  and  his  ability  to 
articulate  those  problems  to  me  and  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  were  always  appreciated. 
"He  gave  very  valuable  assistance  to  the 
committee  In  our  efforts  to  write  Federal  pay 
comparability  and  fringe  benefit  laws. 

"It  was  with  regret  that  we  heard  of  his 
long  Illness  and  his  retirement  from  the 
presidency  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees.  He  will  be  missed 
even  more  now. 

"It  was  my  privilege  to  have  known  John 
Grlner  personally,  to  have  hhn  visit  with  me 
in  my  home  state  of  Hawaii,  and  to  work 
together  with  him  in  behalf  of  all  Federal 
employees." 

AFL-CIO  Leaoebs  Pat  TRiBtrxc  to  Griner's 

Gains  for  Labor 

APL-CIO    President    George    Meany    and 

AFL-CIO  Secretary-Treasurer  Lane  Kirkland 

sent  the  following  telegram  to  Mrs.  John  P 

Griner: 


ployees  and  union  members, 

Mike  Causey,  Federal  Diarist  of  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  was  another  newsman  who  held 
Griner  In  high  regard.  He  says  that  he  wrote 
all  of  the  Important  facts  about  the  presi- 
dent emeritxis  when  he  covered  the  farewell 
banquet  given  to  him  in  1973.  Causey  wrote 
in  part: 

"Leaders,  dues-payers  and  watchers  of  the 
government's  largest  emplovee  union  will 
bury  their  hatchets  tonight  for  a  testimonial 
banquet  houormg  John  F.  Grlner,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  colorful  labor  bosses 
ever  to  hit  town 

"None  of  the  speeches,  however  eloquent, 
will  be  able  to  capture  the  Impact  Oriner 
had  on  the  bureaucracy  where  AFGE  now 
represents  five  of  every  ten  employees.  When 
elected  11  years  ago,  many  observers  figured 
the  rough  talking  Georgian  for  a  one-termer, 
flgiu-ing  his  direct  approach — enemies  called 
it  ham-handed — methods  would  backfire. 

"But  the  Union  prospered— thanks  also  to 
dues  checkoff— and  Grlner  showed  he  was  a 
master  of  backroom  union  politics  as  well  as 
legislative  wheeling  and  dealing  to  benefit 
union  members. . .  . 

"Over  the  decade,  the  conductors  of  this 
column  (the  Federal  Diary),  Jerry  Klutsz. 
Willard  C.  Clopton.  Jr..  and  I  have  covered, 
praised  and  blasted  Grlner  and  his  actions. 
If  a  boxscore  were  taken,  brlckbata  would 
probably  outnumber  bouquets,  because  that 


Help  for  the  Prestoekt 
Thi5  week  we  seem  to  be  running  across 
headline  after  headline  featuring  the  quote 
from  the  tape  of  President  Nixon  saying  "I 
want  you  all  to  stonewall  it.  .  .  ."  It  appears 
in  some  such  fashion  not  only  in  the  editorial 
cartoons,  whose  very  life  depends  on  wrench- 
ing things  out  of  context,  but  on  the  front 
pages  of  such  publications  as  Newsweek  and 
The  New  York  Times,  The  Week  in  Review. 
The  full  quote  as  It  appears  in  the  House 
Judiciary  transcripts  has  been  recorded  by 
many  careful  reporters,  including  Carol  H. 
Falk  of  this  newspaper.  It  comes  up  tn  the 
context  of  the  President  saying  President 
Elsenhower  was  too  tough  in  firing  bis  aide 
Sherman  Adams.  Mr.  Nixon  eays: 

"And.  uh.  for  that  reason,  I  am  perfectly 

wUling  to— I  don't  give  a what  happens. 

I  want  you  aU  to  stonewall  it.  let  them  plead 
the  Fifth  Amendment,  cover-up  or  anything 
else,  if  It'll  save  it — save  the  plan.  That's  the 
whole  point.  On  the  other  hand,  uh,  uh  I 
would  prefer,  as  I  said  to  you,  that  you  do' it 
the  other  way.  And  I  would  particularly  pre- 
fer to  do  It  that  other  way  if  it's  going  to 
come  out  that  way  anywav.  And  that  my 
view,  that.  uh.  with  the  number  of  jackass 
people  that  they've  got  that  they  can  call, 
they're  going  to— the  story  they  get  out 
through  leaks,  charges,  and  so  forth,  and  In- 
nuendoa.  will  be  a  hell  of  a  lot  worse  than 


Is  the  nature  of  this  business   But  for  today     ^^^  *"*•■>'  ^l^ey're  going  to  get  out  by  Just 

bouquets  and  nothing  else  are  tn  order  for      letting  it  out  there." 

John  F.  Oriner."  Now.   we  would  certainly  not  argue  that 

John  Cramer,  also  a  Star-News  staff  writer  ^^^^  '"  '"  fuU  context  the  quote  reflects 
"*■  «iy  gi'eBt  credit  on  the  President.  The  fact 

that  it  was  not  included  In  the  White  Hoiutt 
version  of  the  transcrlpw  reflects  even  less. 
But  in  the  whole  context,  it  la  no  more 
conclusive  than  anything  else  In  the  tran- 
script. Indeed,  It  neatly  sums  up  to  the  am- 
biguity that  to  our  eye  appears  throughout 
the   transcripts.  The   President  was  of   two 


said: 

"John  Oriner  lived  during  the  growing 
period  of  the  great  AFGE  and  personally  con- 
tributed magnificently  to  the  cause  of  Fed- 
eral employee  unionism.  All  government 
workers  forever  wUl  owe  him  a  great  debt." 

Oriker  Ptj*TED  Strong  Role  in  AFL-CIO 


Please  accept  our  deepest  sympathy   on     served  as  a  vice  president  and  member  of 
the  death  of  your  husband.  John  served  his     the   Executive   Committee  of   the   APL-CIO 
leiiow  government  workers  with  honesty  and     "    "     ■   ■  -  —   - 
diligence  for  many  years. 

"He  made  significant  contributions  to  the 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  and  all  of  his 
colleagues  on  that  body  share  our  sense  of 
loss. 


John   F.   Griner   played  a  strong   role   in  oi*ods.  On  one  hand  he  was  perfectly  willing 

AFL-CIO  national  operations.  ^  obstruct  justice.  On  the  other,  he  longed 

He  was  a  vice  president  and  member  of  ^*""  *  foi""in  In  which  to  get  out  the  essential 

the  Executive  CouncU  of  AFL-CIO  and  also  story  without  Innuendos   ballooning  it  be- 

«.^^   .„  -   „. .^-_. -  yond  what  he  considered  lu  true  proportion 


Telegram 

The  followhig  telegram  was  sent  to  Na- 
tional President  Clyde  M.  Webber  from  Peter 
Fosco.  general  president  and  Tference  J. 
the  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America. 

•We  wish  to  extend  our  sincere  sympathy 
to  your  organization  on  the  death  of  Brother 
John  P.  Grlner.  Please  extend  our  sym- 
pathies also  to  his  family." 

Federal  Area  Press  Tells  of  Many  Feats 

Members  of  the  Washington  press  corps 
Who  covered  the  Federal  beat  knew  John  P. 
Grlner  well,  respected  him  and  knew  his 
friendship. 

Joseph  Young,  staff  writer  of  The  Wash- 
ington Star-News  wrote  of  Orlner's  stature: 

"Griner  brought  to  the  AFGE  an  aggres- 


Industrlal  Union  Department,  comprised  of 
some  of  the  largest  unions  affiliated  with 
AFL-CIO.  He  was  elected  to  the  APL-CIO 
Executive  Council  m  October.  1969  and  to 
the  lUD  Executive  Committee  in  November, 
1965. 
As   National   President   of   the   AFGE. 


We  are  perfecUy  willing  to  listen  to  an 
argument  thot  either  of  these  motives  pre- 
dominated; reasonable  men  can  differ.  But 
there  Is  an  essential  ambiguity  that  has  to 
be  faced  directly.  To  take  the  "stone -walling" 
quote  specifically,  it  certainly  does  not  prove 
that  we  now  have  a  tope  of  the  President  ex- 
plicitly ordering  a  cover-up.  Yet  that  is  pre- 


serred  on  the  National   Wage  Policy  Com-     cisely  the  Inference  a  publication  created  by 


mlttee  of  the  Coordinated  Federal  Wage  Sys- 
tem and  on  the  Wage  Committee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Etefense  within  the  CPWS;  the 
Federal  Safety  Committee;  the  President's 
Committee  for  the  Handicapped,  and  the 
Federal  Pay  Committee  for  the  OS  Em- 
ployees. 


THE  IMPEACHMENT  QUESTION 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    n-UNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1974 

Mr.   HANRAHAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   the 
impeachment  question  continues  on  and 


throwing  away,  buyUig  or  sliding  over  the 
last  half  of  the  quotes  and  putting  the  first 
half  in  a  headline. 

There  Is  much  here  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand. We  can't  see  why  the  White  Bouse 
would  undermine  Itself  by  leaving  out  the 
section  containing  this  quote  when  it  knew 
the  House  committee  already  had  the  full 
tape.  Similarly,  we  can't  see  why  the  editors 
of  Newsweek  and  the  Times  weekly  review 
want  to  help  the  President  by  fueling  the 
White  House  contenUon  that  the  impeach- 
ment drive  is  nothing  more  than  persecu- 
tion of  the  President  by  the  media. 

But  most  of  all.  given  our  tinderstandlng 
that  the  purpose  of  Journalism  Is  to  pronwte 
public  understanding  of  public  Issues.  w» 
cannot  understand  the  scale  of  news  values 
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that  would   thrust  before   the  reader  only 
half  of  the  President's  quote. 

[MpCACHMUfT  Panel  Next  Week  Gets  Dowic 
To  Ceitthai,  Qitestiok:  At  Last  It  Mvbt 
Decidk  What  -High  Cbimes*  Abe;  Debate 
Mat  Shift  Votes — Birdsceo  for  the 
Eacle? 

(By  Jobn  Plerson) 
Washington. — Funny  ihinj;  about  the 
impeachment  process:  After  eight  months, 
7.000  pages  and  nine  live  witDesses,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  Is  only  now  getting 
around  to  asking  the  real  question. 
ThatquesUoa: 

Should  you  throw  out  President  Nlxon — or 
any  President — only  if  he  has  committed  a 
serious  crime?  Or  do  you  throu  him  out  sim- 
ply for  failing  "to  take  care  tliat  the  laws 
be  faithfully  execut«d"? 

For  one  antl-Nlxon  Democrat,  when  It 
comes  to  impeachment,  "shooting  the  Con- 
stitution In  the  bead  U  Just  as  bad  as  shoot- 
ing a  person  In  the  head," 

Not  so.  says  one  pro-Nixon  Republican, 
who  maintains  that  "the  Constitution  itself 
requires  crtminality.  And  it  serves  the  Con- 
■tltutlon,  rather  than  slaughtering  it,  to 
adhere  to  that  requirement." 

The  Issue  will  nnally  be  Joined  next  week, 
when  the  committee  begins  a  pubUc  debate 
on  proposed  articles  of  impeachment-  That 
the  committee  has  waited  until  the  end  to 
define  "high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors" 
makes  Its  vote  on  impeachment  less  certain 
than  conventional  wisdom  would  have  it. 
conventional  wisdom 
Conventional  wisdom  says  that  most  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  21  Democrats  and 
a  handful  or  its  I7  Republicans  will  recom- 
mend that  the  House  impeach  Blchard  Nixon 
on  the  ground  that  he  has.  In  effect,  tried  to 
shoot  the  Constitution.  Meanwhile,  most  of 
the  Republican  minority  is  expected  to  op- 
pose such  a  recommeodaUon  on  the  ground 
that  the  inquiry  has  failed  to  produce  con- 
clusive proof  of  a  criminal  act. 

But  next  week  could  stand  such  calcula- 
tions on  their  ear.  Despite  months  of  total 
Immersion  in  the  evidence,  many  members 
appear  not  to  have  decided  yet— or  if  they 
have,  they  are  keeping  their  own  counsel. 
Some  members  simply  haven't  taken  the  time 
to  read  aU  7.0O0  pages  and  thus  may  be 
swayed  relatively  more  by  the  debate  itself. 
And  recent  partisan  wrangling  over  leaks 
wltnc-M  lists  and  the  like  may  have  made 
the  oommittee  look  more  polarized  than  It 
really  u. 

"A  majority  of  the  Republicans  are  going 
to  be  defenders  In  any  event."  predicu  Rep. 
Hamilton  Fish  of  Upsute  New  York,  one  of 
the  committee  Republicans  considered  moat 
likely  to  vote  for  Impeachment.  "But  a  ;nl- 
norlty,  myself  Included,  are  not  picking  up 
our  marbles  and  going  home  because  of  los- 
ing a  few  procedural   votes." 

THE    UCPoaiANCE    OF    DOAH 

A  lot  la  going  to  depend  upon  the  kind  of 
Impeachment  articles  Special  Counsel  John 
Doar  proposes,  the  way  he  relates  them  to 
the  evidence,  and  the  eloquence  and  logic 
the  members  bring  to  the  debate. 

"I  dent  see  how  you  can  decide."  says 
Rep.  Ray  Thornton,  an  Arkansas  Democrat. 
"until  a  structure  of  words  Is  put  together  to 
test  against  the  evidence  and  the  law.  ■ 

Mr.  Doar  has  been  drafting  and  redraft- 
ing a  proposed  structure  of  words  for  some 
weeks  now.  But  he  has  ignored  repeated 
pleas  from  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike 
to  "tell  us  what  all  this  evidence  means." 
Mr.  Doar  and  Chairman  Peter  Rodtno,  a  New 
Jersey  Democrat,  wanted  to  put  off  conclu- 
sions as  long  as  possible  to  avoid  splitting 
the  committee  until  they  had  crammed 
those  7,000  pages  Into  the  members'  heads. 

This  strategy  has  left  some  Republicans 
overjoyed  at  what  they  regard  as  the  Inabil- 
ity of  the  Democrats  to  bnug  the  inquiry  ef- 
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fectlvely  to  bear  on  anything.  "They're  los- 
ing the  needle  In  the  haystack."  says  Rep. 
Charles  Wiggins  of  California,  the  Presi- 
dents ablest  defender  on  the  committee. 

or  EAGLES  AND  BOUISEED 

The  Doar-Rodino  strategy  of  letting  the 
evidence  speak  for  itself  has  also  left  some 
pro-impeachment  Democrats  fuming  about 
A  lack  of  leadership  and  direction.  "You 
can't  expect  the  members  to  behave  like 
eagles  when  you're  feeding  them  an  over- 
dose of  birdseed. '  a  committee  staffer  com- 
plains. 

But  Rep.  James  Mann,  a  moderate  Dem- 
ocrat from  South  Carolina,  thinks  that  the 
inquiry  has  been  conducted  properly.  "I 
can't  give  up  the  principle  of  objectivity  and 
fairness  Just  because  there  are  those  who 
choose  to."  he  says,  referring  to  antl-Nlxou 
leaks  from  the  committee's  closed-door 
hearings  as  well  as  to  the  White  House's 
campaign  to  discredit  the  Inquiry. 

"It  would  have  been  helpful  to  have  more 
focus.  ■  adds  Rep.  Mann,  "but  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  It  and  not  seem  to  l>e 
prosecuting  the  President." 

Chairman  Rodino  has  been  adamant  on 
this  point:  The  House,  like  a  grand  jury.  Is  a 
fact-fiuder.  trying  to  determine  whether  the 
President  has  done  anything  to  warrant  a 
Senate  trial;  only  if  the  House  votes  to  Im- 
peach Mr.  Nixon  does  It  don  a  prosecutors 
robe  and  argue  Its  case  to  the  Senate. 

There  comes  a  time,  however,  when  the 
committee  must  focus  on  the  question:  Do 
Mr.  Nixon's  deeds  warrant  a  recommenda- 
tion of  Impeachment?  Privately,  Judiciary 
Democrats  and  Republicans  have  already  be- 
gun the  focusing  process,  which  won't  end 
until  the  public  debate  Is  finished  and  the 
vote  taken,  around  the  end  of  this  mouth. 
This  schedule  could  be  upset  if  the  Su- 
preme Court  rules  that  Mr.  Nixon  must  give 
the  special  prosecutor  the  additional  64 
tapes  the  prosecutor  wants  or  If  committee 
members  demand  more  time  to  collect  their 
ihoughu.  Among  members,  there  Is  some 
feeling  of  resentment  that  they  are  being 
ru.Hhed  into  a  decision  by  a  House  Demo- 
cratic leadership  caving  In  to  an  impatient 
public. 

"I  may  even  vote  'present'  ( Instead  of 
'yea"  or  'nay)  if  I  don't  feel  prepared,  *  New 
York's  Rep.  Fish  says. 

As  they  adjust  the  locus.  Democrats  are 
coming  to  see  two  kUids  of  impeachment 
articles.  One  would  be  a  set  of  specific  allega- 
tions of  specific  crimes.  One  might  be.  for 
example,  that  Mr.  Nixon  took  part  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  obstruct  Justice,  in  part  by  order- 
ing— or  refusing  to  stop — the  payment  of 
hush  money  to  E.  Howard  Hunt,  one  of  the 
original  Watergate  defendants. 

The  other  kind  of  article  would  be  a  more 
general  charge  that  the  President  has  failed 
to  carry  out  his  constitutionally  Imposed 
duties  "to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed,"  to  "faithfully  execute  the 
otace  of  the  President  of  the  United  States" 
and  to  "preserve,  protect  and  defend  the 
ConsUtuUon  of  the  United  SUtes."  Perhaps 
by  using  federal  agencies  to  harass  his 
enemies  and  reward  his  friends.  Or  by  cut- 
ting corners  on  his  own  taxes,  thus  destroy- 
ing public  confidence  in  the  tax  system.  Or 
by  countenancing  obstruction  of  justice, 
burglary,  warrantless  wiretaps  and  other 
illegal  acts  on  the  part  of  his  subordinates. 
Most  Republicans  are  expected  to  argue 
that  you  shouldn't  Impeach  a  President  on 
this  kind  of  general  count  and  that  the  evi- 
dence is  Inmifficlent  to  support  his  Impeach- 
ment on  any  specific  criminal  counts.  As 
one  GOP  memlier.  not  a  Nixon  defender,  puts 
it:  "The  smoking  gun  isn't  there." 

To  which  DemocraU  will  reply  that  the 
House,  like  a  grand  Jury,  need  only  find 
"probable  cause"  to  believe  that  Mr.  Nixon 
Is  impeachable,  leaving  It  to  the  Senate  to 
apply  a  trial  jury's  higher  standard  of  proof 
"twyond  a  reasonable  doubt." 
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To  which  the  President's  defenders  will 
respond  that  a  standard  higher  than  prob- 
able cause  is  required  of  the  House  if  it 
wants  to  win  its  case  m  the  Senate.  "It's  in- 
appropriate for  a  prosecutor — in  this  case 
the  House — to  proceed  unless  he  thinks  he 
can  gel  a  conviction,"  California's  Rep 
Wiggins  says. 

To  which  Democrats  will  answer  that 
criminal  counts  are  secondar\' — that  what 
really  matters  is  the  general  count  of  failure 
to  uphold  the  Constitution.  "It  all  comes 
under  a  category  of  abuse  of  power,  abuse  of 
the  office."  one  moderate  Democrat  says. 
"There  may  be  specific  crimes— the  cover- 
\ip.  a  brilM  from  dairymen,  tax  fraud — but 
i;one  of  them  16  as  important  as  the  over.i|] 
pattern  " 

"The  impeachment  process  Isn't  a  crimi- 
nal process.  "  Rep.  Thornton  maintains.  "It's 
a  safety  valve  to  preserve  our  government 
system." 

"The  'take-care'  duty  emphasizes  the  re- 
spon^lbihty  of  a  President  for  the  overall 
conduct  of  the  Executive  Branch,  which  tlie 
Constitution  vests  In  him  alone."  Special 
Counsel  Doar  argued  in  a  memo  last  Feb- 
ruary. "He  must  take  care  that  the  Execu- 
tive is  so  organized  and  operated  that  this 
duty  is  performed. 

■"Tlie  duty  of  the  President  to  "preserve. 
protect  and  defend  the  Constitution'  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  includes  the  duty  not  to 
abuse  his  powers  or  transgress  their  limits — 
not  to  violate  the  rights  of  citizens,  such  as 
thobe  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
not  to  act  In  derogation  of  powers  vested 
elsewhere  by  the  Constitution."  Mr.  E>oRr 
continued. 

the  ST.  ctjUK  ucnrrTAL 
That's  quite  a  mouthful — and  quite  a 
mindful,  loo.  And  It  may  come  as  no  sur- 
prise that  Mr.  Nixon's  defenders  reject  li 
In  an  opposing  memo  last  February,  the 
President's  lawjer.  James  St.  Clair,  argued 
that  "the  lesson  of  history,  logic  and  ex- 
perience "  Is  that  "a  President  may  only  be 
impeached  for  Indictable  crimes." 

R*P  Wiggins  expands  on  thu  theme.  "Im- 
peachment on  broad  general  grounds  Is  bad 
law  and  bad  policy."  be  says.  "It's  bad  law 
because  It  gives  a  meaning  to  the  Impeach- 
ment clause  that's  Imprecise  and  Impoeeible 
for  future  Presidents  to  adhere  to.  It  goes 
to  past  conduct  that  wasn't  Illegal  at  the 
time  It  was  done  and  to  conduct  that's  been 
condoned  ii\  others.  Under  this  standard, 
one  man's  abuse  is  Ulcely  to  be  another 
man's  view  of  energetic  leadership. 

"It's  bad  policy  because  it  turns  the  corner 
to  a  pariiamenury  system.  It's  a  vote  of 
•no  confidence'."  Rep.  Wiggins  continues.  "If 
the  people  want,  they  can  amend  the  Consti- 
tution, but  Congress  shouldn't  do  it  throujjh 
tbe  impeachment  process." 

At  least  one  committee  Democrat  sliares 
some  of  these  concerns,  "I  don't  foreclose  im- 
peaching him  for  failure  to  'take  care." 
Rep.  Walter  Flowers  of  Alabama  says.  "But 
you  open  up  a  Pandora's  box  of  what  each 
person  thinks  a  President  should  do. 

"If  you're  going  to  zap  Richard  Nixon  on 
that.  Youve  almost  of  necessity  got  to  look 
backward.  Nixon  has  been  a  very  poor  stew- 
ard of  the  ofllce.  and  I  don't  know  that  his 
predecessor  was  a  very  good  one,  either." 

THE    PtTBLIC   PKBCEPTIOH 

There  is  also  the  question  of  whether  the 
public  will  understand  or  accept  Impeach- 
ment on  such  broad  grounds.  "If  the  people 
perceive  that  their  elected  President  is  be- 
ing railroaded  out  of  office,  there  could  be 
trouble  in  this  country."  Rep.  Wiggins  de- 
clares. 

South  Carolina's  Rep.  Mann  worries 
about  this  too.  One  drawback  to  postponing 
the  public  debate  on  fundamentals  Is  that 
"the  American  people  haven't  been  called 
upon  to  think  as  to  what  they  want  the 
moral  level  of  their  government  to  be."  he 
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."^ays.  "Unless  the  report  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  Is  extremely  well  done,"  he 
ndds.  a  general  article  of  Impeachment 
*\von't  fly  with  the  people." 

Another  Southern  Democrat.  Rep.  Flowers, 
\s  8  little  more  confident.  "I  don't  think  the 
ijeneral  public  reveres  the  Constitution  as 
much  as  we  in  Congress  and  the  media  do," 
he  says,  "But  the  public  Is  prepared  for  It  to 
go  either  way-^ravtded  its  fair  and 
reasonable." 

TlIOt-CirrrUL    GCTDE     on     I.MFr.ACMME.Nr 

(By  Robert  L.  Bartley) 
Ad  the  House  and  the  nation  near  the  cru- 
cial &iagft  of  the  debate  over  Impeachment 
of  President  Nixon,  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
fre.sh  intellectual  guidance  from  Charles  L. 
Black  Jr..  of  Yale  Law  School.  His  new  book- 
let "Impeachment:  A  Handbook"  is  a  model 
of  how  so  serious  an  act  of  state  .should  be 
Hpproached. 

Mr.  Block  Is  Luce  Professor  of  Jurisprud- 
ence at  Yale  and  a  recognized  constitutional 
scholar.  lEarly  In  tiie  current  controversy  he 
a,ttracted  attention  by  arguing  that  execu- 
tive privUege  means  that  the  Executive  has 
the  prerogative  of  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
release  tape  recordings.  He  now  notes  that 
this  position  "enjoyed  little  support  from 
others. "  He  adds,  "I  have  from  my  youth 
quite  consistently  oppo.sed  the  President  who 
has  been  the  subject  of  recent  proceedings." 
The  stance  that  attracted  recent  public 
attenuon  to  Professor  Black,  though.  Is  In 
some  ways  uncharacteristic  of  this  thoughts 
on  other  legal  issues  in  the  impeachment 
controversy.  On  Issue  after  Issue,  he  man- 
ages to  cut  through  various  arguments  to 
record  positions  that  simply  have  to  be  right. 
He  has  managed  to  package  these  thoughts 
in  a  booklet  simple  and  short  enough  to  be 
a  useful  guide  to  the  average  concerned  cit- 
izen, or  the  average  concerned  Congressman. 
The  best  example,  indeed  the  heart  of  the 
book.  Is  the  definition  of  the  constitutional 
phrase  "treason,  bribery  and  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors."  The  key  to  un- 
derstanding this,  the  author  argues.  Is  the 
legal  nils  of  eiuadem  generis,  or  "of  the  same 
kind."  He  elaborates: 

"Thus  if  I  said,  'bring  me  some  ice  cream. 
or  some  candy,  or  something  else  good,'  I 
would  think  you  understood  me  well  if  you 
brought  me  a  piece  of  good  angel  food  cake, 
I  would  boggle  a  Utile,  perhaps,  if  you 
brought  me  a  good  baked  potato,  and  I  would 
think  you  crazy  or  stupid  or  willful  If  you 
brought  me  a  good  book  of  sermon*  or  a  good 
bicycle  tire  pump." 

In  short,  the  words  "high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors"  should  describe  something 
of  tlie  same  general  character  as  treason 
or  bribery.  That  Is.  Professor  Black  contin- 
ues, they  must  be  extremely  serious,  cor- 
rupting of  the  political  and  governmental 
process,  and  plainly  wTong  In  themselves. 
That  is,  "those  offenses  which  are  rather 
obviously  wrong,  whether  or  not  'criminal,' 
and  which  so  seriously  threaten  the  order  of 
polKifal  nociety  as  to  make  pestilent  and 
dangerous  the  contlnirance  In  power  of  their 
perpetrator." 

However,  there  must  be  a  specific  of- 
fense: "General  lowness  and  shabbiness 
ought  not  to  be  enough,  The  people  tiike 
some  chances  when  they  elect  n  man  to 
the  presidency,  and  I  thiu'-c  this  is,  one  ol 
I  hem." 

While  not  discussing  ihe  details  of  spe- 
cific ftccu.'sations  against  President  Nlxou. 
Professor  Black  runs  duwu  the  list  apply- 
ing his  standard  to  each.  Receiving  ol 
bribes  is  obviously  impeachable,  tliough  prov- 
ing motivution  is  difficult.  Serious  income- 
tax  fraud  is  Impeachable.  The  use  of  the 
t«x  system  to  harass  poUtical  opponents  Is 
particularly  heinous,  a  clear  abuse  of  power. 
The  linpoundment  of  funds  miglit  be  Im- 
peachable   iu    theorv    or    in    some    fiagraut 
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case,  the  author  continues,  but  is  not  likely 
to  be  impeachable  in  the  real  world  with 
its  real  doubts  and  complexities.  Similarly. 
unauthorized  wannaking  as  It  Is  likely  to 
be  actually  encountered  Is  probably  unim- 
peachable. Improper  campaign  tactics,  some- 
what similarly,  would  depend  on  circum- 
stances. 

Obsliiiction  of  justice  Is  not  an  easy 
charge  to  handle  In  Professor  Black's 
framework.  He  can  envision  cofees  In 
which  the  President  could  commit  this 
crime  without  its  being  an  Impeachable  of- 
fense: "In  many  cases  his  faUure  to  pro- 
tect some  people  at  some  times  might  re- 
sult In  his  being  held  In  contempt  by  the 
public"  Tet  it  docs  strike  at  the  legal  proc- 
ess the  President  is  sworn  to  uphold,  and 
"there  muct  come  a  point  at  which  excuses 
fall" 

OiLer  parts  of  the  book  include  a  primer 
on  Impeachment  procedures,  discussion  of 
other  technical  issues  and  suggestions  on 
how  Congress  cau  ciu-b  Executive  excesses 
short  of  the  ultimste  sanction  of  Impeach- 
ment. There  are  also  several  thinly  disguised 
liarbs  at  Raoul  Berger,  who  has  made  his 
learning  '  on  English  precedents.  Mr.  Block' 
referi.  for  example,  to  the  "superabundant 
leamlns"  on  English  precedents.  Mr.  Black 
also  disputes  the  contention,  offered  by  and 
probably  only  by  Mr.  Berger,  that  impeach- 
ment IS  subject  to  review  bv  the  courts. 

Not  everyone  will  agree  with  every  point 
Mr.  Black  makes.  To  this  reader,  his  position 
that  executive  privilege  is  absolute  seems  too 
much  a  mirror  image  of  Mr.  Berger's  position 
that  it  does  not  exist.  Mr.  Black's  opposition 
to  televising  a  Senate  Impeachment  trial 
overlooks  the  vital  importance  of  living  the 
American  people  the  spiell  ond  the  feel  of 
the  thing,  their  usual  basis  for  a  collective 
Judgment  that  often  In  the  end  proves  as 
keen  as  that  of  the  most  learned  legal  mind. 
Inevitably  in  a  short  volume  rushed  to 
meet  a  topical  deadline.  Important  Issues  are 
overlooked.  Most  notably  in  this  ca-w,  the 
question  of  what  standards  of  proof  ought  to 
apply  in  the  House  It  la  not  dWBcuIt  to  imag- 
ine crucial  undecided  Congressmen  wrestling 
with  the  Issue  of  whether  they  should  vote 
to  hold  a  trial  even  If  they  do  not  believe  the 
President  ought  to  be  removed  from  office 
While  this  question  may  ultimatelv  be  a 
political  one  it  is  clearly  one  on  which  soma 
legal  learning  could  be  quite  helpful. 

Yet  none  of  the  specifics  about  Mr.  Blftck'.=i 
tiook  is  as  important  as  its  general  approach 
and  tone,  which  treats  impeachment  as  an 
issue  deserving  of  unusual  care  and  what  in 
an  earlier  day  might  have  been  called  un- 
usual prayerfulr.ess.  As  somet'ilng  that  can- 
not be  dismissed  but  cannot  t>e  decided  as 
merely  another  political  issue,  as  he  savs,  "I 
confes.*^  to  a  very  strong  sense  of  the  dread- 
fulness  of  the  step  of  removal,  of  the  deep 
wounding  such  a  step  must  infiict  on  the 
country,  and  thus  approach  it  as  one  would 
approach  high-risk  major  surgery,  to  be  re- 
sorted to  only  when  the  rlghtness  of  diag- 
nosis and  tientnient  is  sure." 


NIXON  CANCELS  DEBTS  OWED  TO 
U.S.  TAXPAYERS  BY  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

Cr    LOLISUNA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23,  1974 
Ml-  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  of 
peace  throuph  detente  continues  to  be 
brought  out.  Todays  Federal  Register 
carries  the  Presidents  niemoranduni  of 
Jur.e  ;9  canceling  a  »500  million  debt 
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owed  by  Isi-ael  to  the  American  people 
and  a  memorandum  of  June  30  canceling 
a  $20  million  debt  owed  by  Eg>-pt  to  the 
American  taxpayers. 

II  any  Member  were  to  introduce  leg- 
islation calling  for  Government  sub5ldle> 
to  an  arms  manufacturer,  it  would  be 
immediately  branded  as  InflationaiT. 
anticonsumer.  and  denounced  iis  mate- 
lialistic.  Yet.  for  some  .strange  reason 
the  American  taxpayers  are  told  that 
selling  aims  to  foreign  governments  and 
then  canceUng  the  debts  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  pi-eserving  the  peace. 

President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Kis- 
singer continue  to  prove  themselves  to  be 
the  most  philanthropic  people  in  the  his- 
tor>'  of  the  world — so  long,  at  least.  a.s 
they  are  using  someone  else's  money. 
And  t!ie\'  will  continue  to  be  hailed  great 
world  leaders  working  for  peace.  unMl 
the  American  people,  who  will  be  paying 
the  bills,  find  oi?t  the  true  cost  of 
"detente." 

I  include  the  two  Presidential  memo- 
randums at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
TrrLE   3— Thc   Preside jtt— Mem qr akpum    or 
Juke  29.  1974 

IPreslcieutlal  Deterniluatlon  No.  74-23) 

CMEBCEJS'CT  EBCUMTY  A£6IST\NCC:  FOB  ISRAEL 

Memorondom  for  the  Secretary  of  Slat*  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defease 

The  WBrrc  Housi:, 
Waxhingion.  June  29, 1974. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  veeted  in  me  bv 
section  4  of  Public  Law  93-199.  the  Emer- 
gency Security  Assistance  Act  of  1973  (here- 
inafter "th»  Act"),  I  hereby  release  Israel 
from  Its  contracluBl  ItabUity  to  the  extent 
of  $500,000,000  to  pay  for  defense  articles  and 
defeuse  services  fiuanced  under  the  Act  by 
the  credit  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
Government  of  Israel  and  the  United  States 
Government  on  June  3,  1974. 

This  nirmorandum  shall  be  pitbllshed  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

RiCHABD  NDCON 

IFR  D0C.74-IGC1M  Filed  7-19-74:4:27  pml 

Tut   PREStOCNT — MtMORANOUM   or 

JCNE  30.  1974 

I  Presidential  Determination  No.  74-a«) 

orrraMiNATiOK    and    authoeization    itkdeb 

SECTION   flI4<8l    OF  THE  FOBEICN  ASSZSTA?.TE 
ACT   or    1961.   AS   AMENOeD^PROVIDZNO   SSCT- 

Brrr  si-pportinc  assistance  to  ectpt  n#  ft 

1975 

Memorniidinn    for   the   Acting   Secretary   o( 
Slate 

THr  White  Hou?ie, 
Waxhington,  June  30.  1S74 
Pursiiane  lo  the  antliorlty  vested  In  me  bv 
section  614(ai  of  the  Foreigrn  AaslstAnce  Ac. 
of  1961.  ajt  amended   (here&fter  •fne  Acfi, 
I  hereby: 

(a)  Determine  that  the  use  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed »20  million  of  funds  a\allable  iu  the 
fiscal  year  1975  for  security  supporting  as- 
Blstance  to  Egj-pt.  ^\lthout  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Act.  Is  important  to  the 
security  ol  the  United  Stat«E:  and 

(b)  authorize  such  use  of  not  i:>  exceed 
»20  million  as  security  supporting  aKSistance 
to  Egypt  for  ilie  purposes  of  sweeping  mineii 
from  the  Suez  Canal,  providing  technical  as- 
sistance and  trainmg  to  the  Eg>-ptian.s  In 
disposing  of  unexploded  ordnance  la  tbe 
Canal  and  along  Its  banks,  and  asilstlng  In 
the  salvage  of  »Tecked  ships  and  debris 
blocking  the  Canal. 

This  determination  Ehall  be  published  In 
the  Fe<leral  Register. 

RlCHAKO  NnoN. 
|FR   DOC74-1Q9S4  FUed  7-19-74:4:27  prnj 
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us.  JAYCEES  HONOR  PITTSBURGH 
SELF-HELP  GROUPS 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23,  2974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  U.S.  Jaycees  have  just  pub- 
lished a  book,  "Uplift:  What  People 
Themselves  Can  Do,"  which  analyzes  the 
scope  and  success  of  small  scale  self-help 
projects,  operating  in  low  income  com- 
munities throughout  the  country. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  report  that 
the  Jaycees  chose  four  such  operations 
in  my  congressional  district. 

These  four  projects,  along  with  96 
others,  were  picked  from  some  1.000 
similar  activities  isolated  by  the  Jaycee 
research  project. 

I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  a  brief  description  of  the  neighbor- 
hood programs  singled  out  by  the  Jay- 
cees, and  offer  my  sincere  congratula- 
tions for  jobs  well  done  to  Pittsburghers: 
Mr.  Leon  Hickman,  director  of  the  home- 
maker  skULr  program;  Mr.  Richard 
Barber,  director  of  urban  talent  develop- 
ment; Mr.  Bernard  Jones,  director  of 
urban  youth  action;  and  Mr.  James 
Givner.  director  of  operation  better  block. 
The  mformation  follows; 

UasAK  Talent  Development 
(We're   not  here   lo  train,   we're   here   to 
motivate.  We  want  to  develop  the  Individual 
so    he    can    grow    within    the   system — any 
system.— Pittsburgh.  Pa.) 

A  few  years  ago  Jim  Cleveland  was  a  mail- 
man going  nowhere. 

Today  he's  an  operations  supervisor  for  a 
major  interstate  biu  company.  He's  a  college 
graduate  with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  In 
political  science.  And  he's  a  man  with  a 
dreajn  of  someday  perhapg  starting  a  career 
in  law. 

At  age  44,  be  has  found  that  life  has  sud- 
denly become  a  "heads-I-wtn -tails- t-Iose" 
proposition. 

"As  long  as  I  keep  using  my  head  and  get 
on  my  tall.  I  can't  lose,"  he  says,  reflecting 
the  new  self- confidence  that  has  begun  to 
dominate  his  pbUoeopby  of  life. 

Jim  Cleveland  is  just  one  of  hundreds  of 
people  who  have  suddenly  become  aware  of 
themselves  and  their  abilities  because  of  an 
organization  called  Urban  Talent  Develop- 
ment. Inc.  (UTD).  Started  in  1970.  UTD  has 
become  known  as  the  "Sesame  Street"  of 
manpower-traming  programs  throughout  the 
Pittsburgh  area. 

Cleveland  minces  no  words  when  he  tells 
someone  about  the  fourteen  days  he  spent  at 
UTD  In  1971. 

■  It  was  like  a  spiritual  revival."  he  says 
unaba.shed]y.  "i  came  away  baptized  with  a 
renewed  faith  in  myself." 

More  than  anything  else,  that's  exactly 
what  Urban  Talent  Development  is  all  about, 
UTD  promises  nothing,  yet  everything.  It 
doesn't  teach  you  how  to  be  on  auto 
mechanic,  but  it  does  teach  you  how  to  be 
a  seU-Btarter.  It  does  not  teach  you  how  to 
be  a  carpenter:  rather  it  teaches  you  how 
to  build  confidence  In  yourself  and  your 
abiltties.  It  does  not  teach  you  a  trade;  rather 
H  teaches  you  how  to  handle  yourself  under 
all  Job  situations  and  opportunities. 

In  essence.  UTD  takes  people— primarily 
people  with  underdeveloped  talents  who  are 

wandering  almJe6s!y  in  the  world  of  work 

and  tries  to  InatUl  in  them  self-motlvatlon 
to  go  out  and  do  what  they  want  to  do. 
There  are  no  stipends  for  attending  UTD. 
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That's  one  of  the  factors  that  separates  the 
program  from  other  manpower-training  con- 
cepts. Urt>an  Talent  doesn't  want  the  "pro- 
gram hoppers"  who  Jump  from  one  wage- 
paying  program  to  the  next  and  end  up  back 
on  the  street  corners  In  between. 

The  basic  ingredient  demanded  by  Urban 
Talent  Development  is  sincerity  of  purpose. 
Beyond  that,  applicants  must  be  18  years 
of  age  or  older,  in  good  health,  graduates  of 
high  school  or  some  equivalent,  and  with 
some  demonstrated  aptitude  for  the  world  of 
work.  If  these  critera  can  be  met.  the  doors 
of  UTD  are  open  to  everyone — free. 

Many  of  UTD's  students  even  have  college 
degrees.  But  the  college  graduate  of  today— 
especially  the  black  coUfge  graduate— is 
fi  ndlng  that  imempioyment  plays  no 
favorites,  and  that  welfare  rolls  can  be  in- 
discriminate in  their  selections. 

The  dynamic  leaders  of  UTD.  Dick  Barber 
and  Len  Burnett,  like  to  say  that  perhaps 
Demosthenes,  the  ancient  Greek  philosopher, 
statesman,  and  orator,  was  thinking  of  them 
when  he  said  more  than  2.000  years  ago: 

"Small  opportunities  are  often  the  begin- 
ning of  great  enterprises." 

UTD  seeks  to  supply  the  small  opportuni- 
ties in  achieving  its  self -proclaimed  goal  of 
building  careers.  The  statistics  of  the  pro- 
gram over  the  last  three  years  are  proof  that 
the  approach  is  working. 

Through  the  beginning  of  1974.  a  toUl  of 
710  student*  have  been  enrolled  in  UTD 
training  programs;  of  iJhese.  614  ha.ve  com- 
pleted the  two- to- three -we«k  courses — and 
644  have  been  placed  In  better  Jobs  or  in 
school  for  further  education  and  training. 

The  average  UTD  student  Is  between  20 
and  30.  He  or  she  Is  unemployed,  receiving 
unemployment  beneats  or  welfare  benefits. 
or  no  benefits  at  all,  and  be  is  groping 
through  a  lifestyle  of  hardship  and  poverty. 
The  student-body  profile  shows  an  average 
of  ft2.472  In  yearly  earnings  before  training, 
and  an  average  of  «5,271  after  training  (the 
alter- training  figure  is  deceptively  low  be- 
cau.se  It  includes  the  earnings  of  those  who 
have  taken  part-time  Jobs  while  they  con- 
tinue their  schooling) . 

The  bulk  of  the  graduates  are  going  Into 
supervisory  and  management  posmons  that 
give  them  unlimited  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement. 

Jim  Cleveland  is  one  example. 
Cora  Watley  is  another.  From  being  an  un- 
happy school  teacher  frustrated  by  mandated 
teaching  styles  she  didn't  like  and  earning 
Just  •5.000  a  year,  she  has  moved  on  to  an 
exciting.  S9.700-a-year  Job  as  underwriter  for 
an  insurance  company. 

"UTD  didn  t  teach  me  how  to  be  an  in- 
surance underwriter."  Cora  Watley  sajs 
rraniay.  "I  didn't  even  know  what  an  in- 
surance underwriter  was.  But  UTD  did  teach 
me  about  dealing  with  people.  It  Uught  me 
about  the  business  world  as  a  whole." 

UTD  had  heard  about  a  trainee  position 
with  the  Insurance  company,  gave  her  a  crash 
description  of  what  it  was  all  about,  and 
asked  her  if  she  was  interested. 

■I  liked  what  I  heard,  applied  for  the  posi- 
tion, and  here  I  am,"  she  says. 

Like  any  successful  program,  UTD  is  a 
product  of  its  leadership.  Prom  the  very 
beginning,  it  looked  like  it  was  headed  for 
success,  at  least  in  terms  of  Improbability. 
After  all.  what  else  could  result  from  the 
unlikely  teaming  of  a  former  sharecropper, 
a  pro  football  star,  a  pro  footbaU  plaver  who 
didn't  make  it.  a  vegetarian,  and  a  KeUy  girl? 
Urban  Talent  now  has  a  staff  of  nine  ded- 
icated people,  headed  by  the  ex-sharecrop- 
pcr- Richard  Barber,  nicknamed  "Patches" 
because  of  his  firsthand  experience  In 
poverty.  But  since  his  childhood  as  a  planta- 
tion worker.  Barber  has  managed  to  use  his 
knack  for  self  motivation  to  achieve  success 
In  practically  everything  he's  done.  Today 
he's  working  toward  a  PhD  in  business  ad- 
ministration at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
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More  importantly,  he's  the  president  and 
co-founder  of  Urban  Talent  Development. 

Dick  Barber  has  a  small  wooden  sign  on  his 
desk  that  says:  "The  Buck  Slops  Here."  With 
Barber,  it  really  does. 

"We're  not  here  to  train,  we're  here  to 
motivate."  he  says.  "We  want  to  develop  the 
individual  so  he  can  grow  within  the  sys- 
tem—any  system.  For  any  aspiration  or  goal 
to  be  achieved  within  the  system,  you've  first 
got  to  understand  the  system.  This  Is  what 
we  try  to  do  In  Urban  Talent  Development." 
The  need  for  UTD  developed  as  a  spin-off 
from  lessons  learned  In  a  training  program 
launched  by  All-Pro  Enterprises.  Inc..  a  food- 
service  business  organized  by  Brady  Keys,  a 
former  football  star  for  the  Plttsbursh 
Steelers.  * 

In  developing  All-Pro  Enterprises.  Keys 
had  organized  a  special  series  of  three-week 
programs  lo  help  tram  blacks  and  other  mi- 
nority-group people  to  be  franchise  operators. 
What  he  found,  however,  was  that  the 
trainees  were  going  back  to  their  home  area, 
opening  franchises — and  falling  as  business- 
men. 

According  to  Len  Burnett,  the  pro  football 
player  who  didn't  moke  it  and  UTD's  current 
executive  vice-president.  "The  lesson  we 
learned  was  that  merely  teaching  blacks  and 
other  minorities  about  franchises  wasn't 
going  to  work,  and  that  the  real  need  was 
m  understanding  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
business  world." 

That's  how  Urban  Talent  Development  was 
born— with  Keys  as  chairman  of  the  board. 
Barber  as  president,  and  Burentt  and  other 
dedicated  people  involved  in  operations.  At 
first  the  program  was  structured  to  help 
minorities  to  go  Into  business  for  themselves. 
After  one  year,  though,  it  was  found  that  the 
real  need  In  the  business  world  was  for  su- 
pervisory and  management  people — with  the 
requisite  business  skUls.  of  course. 

•'Civil  rights  groups  were  out  banging  on 
doors  to  get  Jobs,"  says  Burnett,  "but  once 
they  got  them,  we  didn't  have  the  properly 
trained  people  to  fill  them.  Business  execu- 
tives were  telling  us,  'Okay,  give  us  ten  peo- 
ple here,  twenty  people  there' — and  we  didn't 
have  them." 

With  that  as  its  challenge.  UTD  remolded 
its  program  and  gradually  It  became  what  It 
Is  today — a  concept  combining  the  elements 
of  supervlscvy  management,  business  man- 
agement, and  career  orientation  into  a  series 
of  three-week  courses  running  six  hours  a 
day  for  five  days  a  week. 

Classes  are  small— around  15  to  20  stu- 
dents— and  they  tend  to  be  informal  and 
loosely  structured.  They  are  more  like  free- 
wheeling discussion  sessions  than  lectures. 

l«n  Burnett,  Les  MlsUt,  and  Wellington 
Allen,  the  teachers,  can  t>e  found  straddling 
desks  or  perched  on  tables  as  they  talk  with 
their  students.  The  language  is  the  language 
of  the  student,  not  the  business  world.  They 
may  use  "Peanuts"  cartoon  characters  to 
demonstrate  economics  and  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  But  once  the  student  has  com- 
pleted his  studies,  he  will  understand  a  pro- 
fit-ond-Ioss  statement  as  well  as  any  bustuess- 
man. 

Techniques  of  Interviewing,  personnel 
traits  needed  for  supervisory  positions,  and 
even  personal  appearance  ore  among  the  ele- 
ments emphasized  through  imaginative 
methods  devised  by  the  instructors  them- 
selves. 

"Its  the  little  things  that  turned  me  on  " 
says  Beverly  Oasklns,  a  22-year-old  high 
school  graduate  who  eventually  wants  to 
open  her  own  boutique.  "Like  interviewing, 
for  example.  They  gave  us  some  Insight  Into 
the  uicks  inter\-iewers  are  likely  to  pull  in 
testing  you  out.  What  do  you  do.  for  example, 
when  an  Interviewer  offers  you  a  cigarette 
knowing  full  well  there's  no  ashtray  around? 
"They  want  to  see  how  aggressive  you  are 
and  whether  you  will  ask  for  an  ashtray  or 
try  to  quietly  sneak  the  ashes  Into  the  cuffs 
of  your  pants  or  somewhere  else.  These  are 
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the  kind  of  tJilngs  you'd  never  be  aware  of 
unless  someone  told  you  about  them." 

ROle  playing.  pubUc  speaking  In  front  of 
other  members  of  the  class  on  such  topics 
as  "what  made  me  happy  this  week"  or 
■something  I  really  like  to  do"  are  all  among 
the  ways  UTD  seeks  to  build  self-confidence. 
"We  don't  want  them  talking  about  some- 
thing they  don't  know  anything  about;  we 
want  them  telling  us  things  they  wont  to 
talk  about,"  says  Barber.  "We  want  them  to 
convey  feeling  so  we  can  share  that  feeling. 
If  their  experience  la  a  happy  one.  w©  listen- 
ers should  also  t>e  happy.  And  if  they  are 
sad,  n«  too  should  be  sad.  We're  more  in- 
terested In  how  thev  sav  it  than  what  thev 
say." 

Burnett  is  a  living  example  to  the  students 
In  terms  of  overcoming  disappointment  and 
hardship,  and  of  turning  their  lives  around 
through  srtf -motivation. 

A  pro-football  player  with  a  lot  of  po- 
tential. Burnett  Injured  a  knee  in  his  first 
year  with  the  Steelers,  and  two  years  later 
completely  washed  out  In  an  attempted 
comeback.  Instead  of  disappearing,  however, 
he  emerged  with  a  new  all-star  credential, 
this  time  In  tlie  field  of  education.  His  In- 
fluence Is  seen  dramatically  In  practically 
every  educational  aspect  of  the  UTD  pro- 
gram. 

Urban  Talent  Development  is  presently  a 
$165 .000-s- year  operation,  completely  funded 
through  private  foundations.  There  are  no 
governmental  or  public  subsidies.  Barber 
likes  it  that  way.  because  with  no  public 
subsidies  there  are  no  bureaucratic  strhigs 
attached  to  the  program. 

"We  look  at  manpower  as  a  business,  and 
so  manpower  training  should  be  treated  as 
a  business,"  says  Barber.  "We  don't  want  a 
program  that  perpetuates  the  welfare  pro- 
gram. Our  goal  Is  to  provide  alternatives  and 
remedies  to  welfare.  A  training  program  is 
not  completely  successful  until  It  places  all 
its  trainees  In  Jobs — Jobs  that  are  meaning- 
ful and  offer  s  rewarding,  satisfying  career." 
In  some  sense.  UTD  Is  ahead  of  its  time, 
embracing  the  concept  of  career  education 
that  is  only  now  beginning  to  Infiltrate  pub- 
lic education. 

Perhaps  Burnett  captures  the  whole  thing 
most  effectively  and  dramatically  in  a  poem 

^^  ^5^  ^^  ^™^  ^^  ^^*  graduation  exercises 
for  UTD  classes. 

Ho  colls  It  the  "Penny  Poem. "  and  it  eoes 
like  this:  *■ 

I  bargained  with  Llf«  for  a  Penny. 

And  Life  would  pay  no  morv. 
However.  I  begged  at  evening 

When  I  coxmted  my  scanty  store. 
For  Life  ts  a  just  employer. 
He  give  you  what  you  ask. 
But  once  you  have  set  the  wage? 

Why,  you  must  bear  the  task. 
I  worked  for  a  menial  s  hire. 

Only  to  learn  dismayed. 
That  any  wage  I  bad  asked  of  UXe 

Life    would   have    wllllnglv   paid 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or   BHOOE   ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tunday.  Jvly  23.  1974 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration on  the  fine  work  they  are  doing 
to  the  area  of  health  care  for  the  elderly. 
The  aged  are  perhaps  the  most  ne- 
glected minority  in  our  country  today, 
and  the  VA's  efforts  can  serve  as  a  model 
for  other  agencies  in  correcting  the  ig- 
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nominioiis  treatment  of  older  Americans. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  informing  tlie 
Members  of  Congress  and  all  others  in- 
terested In  this  most  important  under- 
taking, that  I  respectfully  include  the 
following  correspondence  between  my 
ofBce  and  the  Veterans'  Administration; 

Jvyrc  5.  1971. 
Mr    D.no  PocoLorF. 

Congrr.^ional  Llaisoit.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Rayiium  honne  Office  BuUding, 
Wasliingtim,  D.C. 

Deab  Dave:  I  would  greatly  appreciate  a 
detailed  elaboration  of  the  Vet«rans  Admin- 
istration plans  for  "Research  and  Aging  Cen- 
t*rs'*  at  SIX  VA  hoepltnU:  Bay  Pines.  Florida; 
Boston  OPC,  Bedford,  Massachusetts;  Little 
Rock.  Arkansas;  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Palo 
Alto  and  Los  Angeles.  California.  The  project 
is  Ustod  under  the  heading  of  "Biomedical 
Research  Projects."  pages  8-15  In  the  Fiscal 
Vear  1875  Budget  Jusilflcatlons.  and  page  Ml 
of  the  Appropriations  Hearings  of  the  same 
year. 

An  explanation  of  plans,  criteria,  and  tlme- 
tablo  for  implementation  would  be  greatlr 
appreciated.  '  ' 

Sinc«rel>'. 

RoBEar  O.  TiEENAN, 
iJeinher  of  Congress. 

VETEEAKS'   AOSItNtSTEATIOIf, 

WashfnBton,  D.C..  July  1, 1974 
Hon.  RoBEay  O.  Tjebnan. 
Htntse  of  Representa  tjrc-. 
WashinptOTt,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Tieenan:  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  your  inquiry  about  the  propoaed 
Veterans'  Administration  Geriatric  Research 
and  CUnlcal  Centers  Currently,  the  Veterans 
Admlnlstr.itlon  la  providing  care  for  18.400 
veterans  aged  66  and  over  in  VA  hospluis. 
*.10O  aged  veterans  in  VA  nuiriing  bed  care 
units,  and  3,500  m  VA  domlcUlarles.  These 
figtires  repreaent  the  largest  aged  population 
receiving  direct  medical  and  cluilcal  care 
from  a  single  agency. 

The  medical,  psychological  and  adjust- 
ment problems  often  encoiint«red  by  these 
veterans  and  their  famlllea  require  special- 
Ized  knowledge  and  care.  The  VA  continually 
endeavors  to  upgrade  the  care  of  thraa  pa- 
tients by  attracung  doctors  Interested  In 
geriatric  medicine  and  by  encouraging  clini- 
cally applied  research  aimed  at  better  under- 
EtaudUig  the  physiological.  Intellecnml.  and 
emotional  functioning  of  the  aged. 

The  geriatric  centers  are  to  provide  a 
focus  within  the  VA  hospital  system  for  con- 
tinued clinical,  research  and  educational 
development.  Out  of  the  specific  needs  of 
garlatrlo  patients  grow  research  Ideaa  that 
require  a  supportive,  prolesslonal  environ- 
ment m  which  the  Ideas  can  be  explored.  In 
a  like  marmer.  the  research  results  need  to 
be  applied,  tested,  and  renned  in  a  clliucal. 
dally  patient  care  setting.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  Geriatric  Research  and 
Clinical  Centers  are  envisioned  as  serving 
this  vital  integrative  purpose  and  as  provid- 
ing strong  leadership  la  the  training  and 
education  of  geriatric  professionals  and  paia- 
proXcsslonals. 

The  originally  suggested  hospital  sites  were 
chosen  because  of  a  history  of  geriatric  re- 
search. When  It  became  known  that  geriatric 
centers  were  being  pUuned,  additional  VA 
hospitals  asked  to  be  considered.  As  a  re- 
sult, twelve  VA  faculties  were  given  the  op- 
portunity to  November  1973  to  submit  de- 
taUed  proposals  described  their  particular 
interest  and  commitment  In  the  study  of 
oglng.  Each  geriatric  center  was  expected  to 
have  a  clinical,  research  and  educational 
component  and  to  develop  a  total  approach 
to  the  solution  of  Identmed  problems  which 
would  Improve  co.-c  lor  the  aging. 
Eleven  propo?ftls  were  submitted  In  April 
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1974.  The  VA  Hospital  St.  Louis,  though  ori- 
ginally Identified  as  a  potential  center,  did 
not  submit  a  proposal.  An  evaluation  of  the 
Individual  geriatric  proposals  was  conducted 
by  6ix  consultants  prominent  and  knowledg- 
.-.ble  ill  the  field  of  aging.  The  criteria  used 
lo  select  sites  Included:  the  adequacy  and 
tiarity  oi  tile  proposal  m  describing  the  cen- 
ter's mis'iion:  the  degree  to  which  the  inter- 
grative  function  of  the  clinical,  research,  attd 
etiucaiioual  components  was  conceptualhsed; 
tbe  Importance  and  need  in  the  areas  pro- 
posed Icr  study;  liie  crganlaauon  clarity. 

At  this  time,  four  sites  have  been  chosen 
for  acuvalion  as  geriatric  research  and  cli- 
nical ceiiters:  the  VA  Hospital  Los  Aiigelfs 
at  Wudsworlh:  the  VA  Hospital  Little  Rod:. 
Arkiinsas;  and  f.vo  Joint  centers  Involving 
the  Boiton  Outpatient  ClUUc/Bedford  VA 
Hospital,  Boston  VA  Hospital  and  the  Amerl- 
cau  Lake  Seattle  VA  Bospitala.  Ttun  addl- 
tlon.-U  hospitals  are  still  being  considered 
VA  Hospital  Bay  Pines.  Florida;  VA  Hospital 
Sepuiveda,  California;  and  VA  Hospital  Palo 
Alto-Memo  F'ark,  California.  Site  vtlts  will 
be  arranjed  to  those  hospitals  to  clarify 
,  certain  elements  m  the  submitted  proposals 
and  to  assut  in  the  revision  and  resubmis- 
sion of  a  propoaal. 

The  combined  cUnlcai  and  research  budg- 
et estimates  of  these  proposed  centers  as 
submitted  ludlcate  a  need  m  the  Bscal  year 
1975  for  e7  million.  Additional  evaluation  of 
individual  clinical  acd  research  projecu  wUl 
be  conducted  to  select  those  of  highest  merit 
for  initial  funding. 

Some  of  the  most  pressing  elderly  veteran 
needs  cited  by  cimical  researchers  for  studv 
are:  suicide  In  the  elderly;  geriatric  cardio- 
vascular studies;  memory,  learning,  and  re- 
tratalng  In  geriatric  patients;  effectiveness 
does  relationships,  and  Incidence  of  side  ef- 
fects ol  ps.vchopharmaoologlc  agents  upon 
geriatric  population;  •companion"  program 
for  depressed  patients:  lipid  metaboUam  dur- 
ing aging:  and.  hypothalamlc-pltultary  neu- 
roendocrine functions  and  their  relationship 
to  osteoporosis  in  elderly  paUents. 

Enclosed  is  the  activation  timetable  for 
the  geriatric  centere. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  In  the  elderly 
veteran  ond  in  our  Agency's  conUnued  work 
in  his  behalf.  If  at  any  tUne  you  have  fur- 
ther questions  about  the  Oeriatric  Besearcb 
and  Clinical  Centers,  please  contact  us  and 
w-e  will  be  happy  to  respond. 
Sincerely. 

R.  BOSIDEEVSH. 

^     .  fcputyAdminirtrafor. 

Enclosure. 

CERiArnic  Heseaech  aire  Clinical  Ct.vrEas 

ACTIVATION  scaxncix 

Date  and  erent 

July.  1973:  Planning  Conference.  VA  Cen- 
tral omce. 

October-November.  1878:  Proposals  so- 
licited from  twelve  field  stanons. 

Pebruor.v,  1974:  Plonntog  Conference— 
Evaluation  Mechanism.  VACO. 

January-March.  1974:  Site  visits  to  poten- 
tial centers. 

April.  1974:  Proposals  submitted. 

May-June,  1974:  Proposals  evaluated. 

August.  1974:  Completion  of  Protocol 
Evaluatlotu 

September.  1974:  Determination  of  InitUU 
funding  levels. 

October,  1B74:  Notification  and  allocation 
of  funds. 

Jonuary.  1976:  Went  revlea-  of  specific, 
indivldutil.  clinical  programs  and  research 
projects. 

February.  1976:  Pinal  allocation  of  funds 
for  clinical  programs  and  researeh  projects. 

March,  i9TB:  Evaluation  of  Implementa- 
tion progress  including  field  visits. 
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July  2i,  1971, 


HISC— SELECTIVE  SECURITY? 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
rently  received  in  the  mail  the  printed 
hearings  of  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee  on  Chile.  I  remarlc  on  this  not 
because  U  is  unusual  to  receive  hearings 
in  the  mail,  but  because  this  particular 
volume  came  to  me  from  the  Embassy  of 
Chile.  While  I  am  very  aware  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  any  embassy  to  keep 
abreast  of  happenings  in  Washington 
that  alTect  its  government,  iind  that  em- 
bassies generally  try  to  disseminate  in- 


formation about  their  respective  coun- 
tries that  they  wish  made  Icnown  for  one 
reason  or  another,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  distnbution  of  congressional  hear- 
ings to  Members  of  Congress  by  an  em- 
bassy transcends  tlie  limits  of  good  taste. 
The  United  States  has  Its  difficulties  at 
the  moment,  but  it  does  not  need  the 
Embassy  of  Chile  to  keep  it  abreast  of 
what  its  own  elected  representatives  are 
doing. 

Willie  we  are  on  the  subject  of  what 
oi;r  Government  and  its  various  organs 
are  doing.  I  am  curious  as  to  why  the 
Internal  Security  Committee,  whose 
mandate  is  to  inquire  into  internal  mat- 
ters, has  taken  the  time  and  effort  to 
compile  a  225-page  hearing  record  on 
Chiles  internal  problems.  Dictatorships 
are  not  uncommon  in  this  world — we 


sliould  know,  we  support  some  of  the  best 
that  money  can  buy — but  none  of  them 
have  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  energy 
and  efforts  of  the  Internal  Security 
Committee.  It  appears  that  what  we  have 
here  is  a  case  of  selective  security: 
it  does  not  matter  how  repressive,  how 
undemocratic,  or  how  dictatorial  a  gov- 
ernment, it  is  OK  with  BISC — as  long 
as  it  is  not  Communist,  In  my  estimation, 
a  dictatorship  does  not  have  to  be  Com- 
munist to  be  odious  to  free  men,  and  if 
the  Internal  Security  Committee  gets 
into  the  business  of  investigating  dic- 
tator.ships.  it  is  going  to  have  a  lot  to  do 
for  a  long  lime.  I  think,  though,  after 
reading  the  area^  of  inquiry  that 
the  House  has  assigned  to  HISC,  it 
would  be  far  better  ser\'ed  by  concentrat- 
ing its  efforts  on  whatever  intei'nal 
threats  may  exist. 
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SEH^ ATE— Wednesday,  Jidy  24,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  <Mr.  EIastlakd). 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

0\a  Father  God,  In  the  fret  and  fever 
of  these  troubled  times,  when  we  know 
not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth,  we 
ihank  Thee  for  this  quiet  moment  when 
all  else  is  shut  out  and  our  hearts  are 
uplifted  to  Thee.  We  cannot  make  bet- 
ter laws  or  a  better  world  except  as  we 
are  better  persons.  Make  and  keep  our 
iimer  lives  pure  and  kind  and  Just,  that 
we  fail  not.  May  our  highest  Incentive 
be  not  to  win  over  one  another  but  to 
win  with  one  another  by  doing  Thy  will 
for  all.  Show  us  what  Thou  dost  wtU  for 
this  Nation  and  help  us  lo  be  faithful 
agents  for  bringing  it  to  pass.  Correct 
our  mistakes,  redeem  our  failures,  con- 
firm our  right  Eictions,  and  crown  this 
day  with  the  benediction  of  Thy  peace. 

We  pray  through  Him  whose  joy  was 
to  do  Thy  will.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. July  23,  1974.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar  un- 
der "New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   THE    TREASURY 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confinned  en  bloc. 


NATIONAL    TRANSPORTATION 
SAFETY  BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  tlie  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  15461)  to  secure  to  the  Con- 
gress additional  time  in  which  to  consider 
the  proposed  ajnendmenta  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  which  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supmne  Court  trana- 
mitted  to  the  Congress  on  April  23,  1974. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
983,  S.  3684,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  con.*>ideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CAIi 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
time.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tlmt  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


■BIG  SHOTS-  REQUIRED  TO  STAND 
IN  LINE,  TOO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  674.  Senate  Resolution  292,  be  re- 
moved from  the  general  orders  on  the 
calendar  and  placed  under  "Subjects  on 
the  table." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  TIME  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OP  AMENDMENTS  TO  FED- 
ERAL Rin,ES  OF  CRIMINAL  PRO- 
CEDURE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  984. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
win  be  stated  by  title. 


DO  WE  NEED  A  CONSUMERS' 
BUREAU? 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
July  23  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal there  appeared  a  very  penetrating 
analysis  and  commentary  on  8.  707,  the 
bill  to  establish  a  so-called  Consumer 
Protectirai  Agency,  now  renamed  an 
Agmcy  for  Consumer  Advocacy. 


The  article,  written  by  Arlen  J.  Large, 
entitled  "Do  We  Need  a  Consumers* 
Bureau?"  \s  important  reading  for 
Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  oth- 
ers who  subscribe  to  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Do  We  Need  a  Consumers'  Bcbead? 
(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 
Rep.  David  Henderson  of  Iowa,  during  final 
House  debate  tn  1887  on  a  bill  creating  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 

"This  city  is  today  swarming  with  keen, 
zealous,  able  i^ents  of  the  railroad  power 
trying  to  defeat  passage  of  this  but.  Every 
vote  cast  at  their  dictation  and  every  vote 
cast  against  this  blU  Is  a  vote  for  raUroad 
supremacy  and  against  the  people.  .  .  .  The 
passage  of  this  bUl  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
steps  that  can  be  taken  to  speed  the  coming 
of  still  happier  days  for  oxu-  people." 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin,  In- 
troducing in  1974  a  bUl  to  abolish  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission: 

"There  are  more  whiskers  and  cobwebs 
at  the  ICC  than  any  other  place  in  the  gov- 
ernment. With  fierce  competition  among  air. 
rail,  barge  and  road  transportation,  regula- 
tion for  other  than  safety  purposes  has  long 
been  unnecessary.  The  answer  is  abolition 
plus  strong  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws." 

Unfortunately,  there's  no  swarm  of  railroad 
agents  pestering  Congress  to  pass  Sen,  Prox- 
nilre's  blU;  the  railroads  have  grown  comfort- 
able with  the  ICC.  Instead.  Washington  Is  a 
swarm  with  lobbyists  promising  that  there'll 
be  "stm  happier  days  for  our  people"  if  Con- 
gress sets  up  Just  one  more  new  governmeni 
agency  to  see  thai  the  ICC  and  other  sleepv 
bureaucracies  start  working  harder  for  ordU 
nary  consumers.  And  a  rival  flock  of  busi- 
ness lobbyists  is  warning  of  chaos  and  disas- 
ter if  the  proposed  Consumer  Protect  ion 
Agency  ever  sUrts  charging  around  Wash- 
ington raising  hell  In  triplicate. 

While  there's  no  chance  that  Congress 
soon  will  bestir  Itself  and  abolish  the  ICC. 
there's  considerable  unhapplness  with  it 
and  the  other  alphabet  agencies  that  regu- 
late transportation,  energy,  medicine,  food 
and  other  Industries.  Tliat  unhapplness  has 
led  to  overwhelming  House  passage  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  bill  earlier 
this  year.  The  Senate  Is  debathig  it  hotly 
now.  Virginia  Knauer,  the  President's  pow- 
erless consumer  adviser,  is  keen  for  It.  Yet 
the  unsatisfactory  record  of  the  old-line  reg- 
ulators ought  to  be  a  strong  argument 
against  trying  to  cure  the  IIU  of  bureauc- 
racy with  more  bureaucracy. 

For  Congress,  setting  up  a  "good"  new 
agency  to  correct  Its  own  mistakes  of  the 
past  Is  the  easy  way,  a  cop-out.  The  con- 
sumer agency  wotUd  be  doing  the  job  Con- 
gre--.s  Itself  should  be  doing,  has  the  power 
to  do,  but  hasn't  the  energy  to  do. 

SOME    SCARV    SCENARIOS 

This  Isn't  the  argument  of  the  consumer 
agency's  business  opponents  and  their  al- 
lies in  the  Senate;  they  essentially  want  to 
keep  the  status  quo.  Th\is  the  opposition's 
debating  points  run  to  a  new-found  admira- 
tion for  the  existing  "orderly  processes  of 
the  government,"  and  scary  scenarios  of 
the  consumer  agency  using  its  vast  powers 
to  bully  even  Henry  Kissinger. 

Sen.  Sam  Ervin  of  North  Carolina  and  three 
other  Senate  opponents  note  in  a  written 
argument  that  the  consumer  agency  can 
give  advice  to  the  State  Department  on  for- 
eign trade  policies  that  affect  consumers.  So 
suppose,  they  say.  that  U.S.  diplomats  are 
negotutlng  an  oil  deal  with  the  Arabs.  Sen, 
Ervln's  camera  rolls: 

"Can  anyone  Imagine  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  telling  some  sheik.  'Excuse  me,  before 


I  decide  on  your  new  proposition.  I  must  con- 
tact -,he  administrator  of  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  or  one  of  his  agente.'  It  would 
appear  that  an  advocate  of  the  (agency)  wUl 
have  to  fly  arotmd  with  the  Secretary  of 
State — that  would  be  the  only  way  poeslble 
to  comply  with  the  letter  of  this  proposed 
law." 

With  the  opposition  portraying  the  agency 
as  a  reckless  bureaucratic  giant,  its  support- 
ers naturally  stress  bow  small  and  prudent 
It  will  be.  Sen.  Abraham  Riblcoff  of  Connecti- 
cut and  his  allies  promise  the  agency  will 
consist  of  "a  relatively  small  number  of  pro- 
fessionals" helping  regulators,  "on  a  case  by 
case  basis"  to  see  the  consumer  viewpoint. 
But  this  contradicts  the  proponents'  si- 
multaneous visions  of  a  truckload  of  con- 
sumer triumphs  to  be  won  In  the  federal 
regulatory  snakepit.  A  checklist  of  exam- 
ples of  wrongs  the  agency  supposedly  could 
correct  is  long  and  ambitious:  The  high 
price  of  heating  oU,  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration foot-dragging  on  safety  rules  for 
X-ray  machines.  Commerce  Etepartment  sloth 
in  banning  flre-prone  clothing.  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  tolerance  of  high  air  fares  and 
lost  luggage,  PDA  laxity  toward  dangerous 
toys,  Transportation  Department  snoozing  on 
rickety  school  buses.  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration aabblness  on  DC-10  cargo  doors 
that  pop  open  in  flight,  which  proved  fatal 
to  344  people  In  a  crash  near  Paris  this  year. 
Such  a  list  belles  the  claim  that  the  new 
agency  would  be  a  midget:  It  would  have 
taken  a  many-eyed  monitor  to  note  that  the 
PAA'B  ruling  on  DC-10  cargo  doors  was  "per- 
missive" Instead  of  "mandatory,"  and  to  get 
the  ruling  reversed.  But  the  list  also  belles 
any  assertion  that  the  status  quo  Is  all 
right  and  that  the  existing  regulators  are 
doing  their  Jobs  well. 

A  congressional  decision  to  correct  regula- 
tory wTongs  with  an  Institutionalized  con- 
sumer advocate  would  just  endorse  and  en- 
large a  dark  side  of  government  that's  al- 
ready subject  to  ridicule.  Advocacy  proceed- 
ings before  federal  regulatory  bodies  can  drag 
on  for  years  in  a  lawyerlsh  nightmare  of 
hearings  and  appeals.  Sen.  Blblcoffa  bill 
would  put  a  new  set  of  faces  at  attorneys' 
tables  in  hearing  rooms  all  over  town,  adding 
new  parties  to  a  function  of  government  that 
has  a  life  of  Its  own. 

In  his  irreverent  book  "The  Institutional 
Imperative  (How  to  Understand  the  United 
States  Government  and  Other  Bulky  Ob- 
jects)." Robert  Kharasch  describes  the  pur- 
pose of  the  regulators  this  way:  "The  activity 
of  regulation,  the  sheer  running  of  the  ma- 
chinery processing  minute  Inquiries  and 
complex  questions,  is  Itself  the  only  'pur- 
pose' of  regulation.  This  is  so  because  the 
machinery  defines  the  purpose;  You  cannot 
say  whether  a  rate  is  reasonable  without  es- 
tablishing a  rate  base,  and  the  question  of 
what  goes  in  the  rate  base  Is  a  question  so 
surpassingly  difficult  as  to  be  decided  only 
by  the  machinery  of  regulation.  So,  only 
the  operation  of  the  machinery  defines  the 
purpose  of  Its  operation." 

There's  much  argument  about  whether  the 
old-line  regulatory  agencies  have  become 
"captives"  of  the  industries  they  regulate. 
Sponsors  of  the  consumer  bill  assume  that 
they  are.  and  that  the  new  agency  is  needed 
as  an  antidote  to  that  captivity.  Sen.  Ribl- 
coff and  the  other  sponsors  also  worry  about 
attempts  to  put  In  a  political  fix  on  the 
agency's  freedom  to  pursue  consumer  Injus- 
tices wherever  it  sees  them.  Over  strong  pro- 
tests from  the  Nixon  White  House,  the  pend- 
ing Senate  bUl  would  give  the  agency's  chief 
a  fixed  four-year  terra  to  prevent  a  President 
from  sacking  him  for  policy  reasons. 

The  fear  of  political  Intervention  Is  un- 
derstandable In  the  light  of  the  recent  his- 
tory of  reversible  milk  price  supports  and 
White  House  badgering  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  But  the  kind  of  independence 
proposed  for  the  consumer  agency  could 
someday  give  it  captivity  problems  of  lis  own. 


The  agency's  staff  basically  will  confront 
endless  Go-No-Oo  decisions  on  whether  it 
should  become  a  party  in  a  formal  ICC  pro- 
ceeding on  a  vegetable  truck  route,  or  get 
involved  in  a  proposed  new  Agriculture  De- 
partment rule  on  hot  dogs,  or  appeal  In  court 
a  Federal  Trade  Commission  decision  on  the 
elasticity  of  suspenders.  And  thus  the  stall 
could  itself  become  a  major  focal  point  for 
lobbying  and  pressure  from  affected  Indus- 
tries and  consumer  groups. 

It's  easy  to  Imagine  the  president  of  an 
airline  that  wants  higher  fare*  trying  to  per- 
suade the  head  of  the  consumer  agency  to 
stay  out  of  his  CAB  case  If  the  fare  In- 
crease Isn't  granted,  the  argument  would 
run,  my  airlUie  wlU  go  smash,  and  then  how 
would  consumers  get  to  Des  Moines?  If  the 
consimier  agency  buys  that,  its  failure  to 
show  up  at  the  CAB  hearmg  could  itself  in- 
fluence the  board's  final  decision. 

Doubtless  In  Its  early  years  the  consimier 
agency  wouldn't  buy  such  arguments  readily, 
and  would  oppose  most  government  decisions 
favorable  to  business.  Just  as  business  groups 
fear  now.  But  if  experience  with  existing  reg- 
ulators is  a  guide,  the  blood  could  cool  and 
'  the  head  could  nod  as  the  years  go  by  and 
precedents  build  up  for  not  Intervening  in 
cases,  lest  an  Industry  lose  Its  capacity  for 
service  to  consumers  In  the  long  run. 

Then  at  some  point  Congressmen  waving 
pro-consumer  banners  would  be  tempted  to 
pass  a  new  law  establishing  an  advisory 
councU  to  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency, 
to  make  the  agency  more  aggressive.  And 
In  the  end,  a  spiritual  descende&t  of  Ben. 
Proxmlre  might  arise  to  note  the  agency's 
whiskers  and  cobwebs  and  urge  its  abolition. 

MOBE   OnECT    WAYS 

If  Congress  Isn't  happy  with  the  perfor- 
mance Of  its  own  regulatory  creatures.  It  has 
more  direct  ways  of  shaking  things  up.  It 
could,  as  Sen.  Proxmlre  and  a  few  others 
suggest,  seriously  explore  the  merits  of  de- 
regulation, leaving  more  business  declsioca  to 
the  competitive  marketplace. 

Congress  could  change  iu  statutory  march- 
ing orders  to  its  regulators.  That  happened, 
with  great  leglslatl\*e  bloodshed.  In  1962, 
when  Congress  told  the  FDA  to  keep  off  the 
market  drugs  that  aren't  effective,  as  weU 
as  those  that  are  unsafe.  Congress  could  also 
use  more  frequently  a  lactic  adopted  In  the 
air  and  water  pollution  laws,  which  set  fixed 
deallnes  of  performance  for  the  Elnvlrou- 
mental  Protection  Agency  and  gave  ordinary 
citizens  legal  standing  to  sue  the  agency  In 
court  If  It  flubs  the  job.- 

Finally,  the  Senate  could  crack  down  on 
the  ancient  presidential  custom  of  reser\'lng 
the  regulatory  commissions  as  retirement 
pastures  for  former  Congressmen  and  favored 
cronies.  The  alphabet  agencies  aren't  like 
Cabinet  departments,  where  the  top  men  are 
responsible  to  the  President.  The  regulators. 
In  contrast,  exercise  semi-Judiclal  powers 
delegated  by  Congress  and  are  not  part  of 
the  Executive  Branch.  Vet  Uie  Senate  ha<* 
been  supine  about  confirming  almost  any 
nomination  to  a  regulatory  agency.  Last 
year's  rejection  of  a  Nixon-appointed  nomi- 
nee to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  was  a 
rarity. 

But  of  course,  it  would  be  hard,  distasteful 
work  for  Congress  to  change  regulatorv  ob- 
jectives, or  supervise  the  agencies  closely 
with  a  minimum  of  politics-  It  makes  people 
mad  and  upsets  the  routine.  As  controversial 
as  It  is.  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  Is  an 
easier  approach. 

Cynics  might  argue  that  Its  too  much  to 
expect  Congress  ever  to  shape  up.  so  a  new 
bureaucracy  is  tlie  best  avaUable  stopgap. 
In  that  light,  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  if  it  comes.  wiU  be  a  confession  of 
congressional  sloth  and  timidity,  a  shield  in- 
tended to  protect  Congress  from  Its  own  hard 
duty. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Proxhisk)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


WHAT  S  RIGHT  WITH  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT— THE  U.S.  ECONOMY 

Mr.  PROiailKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  make  my  2ist  speech  on 
» hat's  r.fc'ht  with  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment,  and  in  a  sense  It  is  the  toughest 
subject  of  all  because  I  am  spealdng 
about  what's  right  with  the  American 
economy  today. 

There  has  not  been  a  time  since  the 
Great  Depression  when  tliere  has  been  so 
much  denunciation  of  the  American 
economy.  And  there  is  plenty  to  de- 
nounce; inflation  is  raging  at  a  12-per- 
cent  i*ate.  Unemployment  is  too  liigh.  In- 
terest rates  are  outrageous.  The  con- 
sumer has  told  reliable  pollsters  that  he 
has  less  confidence  in  the  economy  than 
at  any  time  since  the  polls  have  been 
taken. 

So  what  is  good?  The  answer  is  plenty. 
And  if  Americans  are  to  do  anything 
constructive  about  these  problems,  they 
.should  recognize  that  in  spite  of  tlie  se- 
ries of  economic  blunders,  and  the 
stumbling  and  indecisive  leadership,  one 
way  or  another,  the  Fedeial  Government 
and  the  economy  have  achieved  remark- 
able progress  in  the  past  17  years. 

It  is  of  course  not  ti-ue  that  "we  never 
had  it  so  good. "  We  had  It  better  a  year 
ago  in  the  hard  cold  terms  of  real  take- 
home  pay. 

I  have  chosen  the  last  17  years  be- 
cause one  has  to  pick  a  beginning,  and 
17  years  ago  I  came  to  the  Senate.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  1  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  obsene  our  Federal  Government  and 
the  economy  more  directly  and  explicitly. 
Consider  the  progress  in  the  past  17 
years,  since  I  came  to  the  Senate. 

■  EAL     INCOUC     UP 

The  avei'age  American  family  today 
can  buy — after  taxes  and  inflation — a 
huge  two-Siths  more  than  it  could  17 
years  ago.  The  typical  black  family  has 
done  even  better.  It  can  now  buy  60 
percent  or  three-fifths  more  than  it  could 
17  short  years  ago.  although  the  typical 
black  family  receives  40  percent  less  In- 
come timn  the  average  white  family. 

Tlie  median  income  of  all  U.S.  families 
rose  to  over  $12,000  in  1973.  The  Census 
Bureau  figures  show  that  almost  10  tier- 
cent  of  American  families  had  incomes 
above  $25,000  a  year  and  1  percent  had 
more  than  $50,000  a  year.  Even  with  food 
prices  rising,  the  average  American 
spends  5  percent  less  of  his  income  on 
food  today  than  he  did  in  1957. 

There  are  many  different  ways  to  ex- 
amine the  changes  which  have  occuiTed 
in  the  distribution  of  this  income  among 
American  families  over  the  past  17  years. 
Many  Americans  view  the  greatest  in- 
equity as  being  the  extreme  difleiential 
twtween  the  income  of  the  wealthiest 
families  and  the  income  of  the  poorest 
families.  What  has  happened  to  this 
measure  of  economic  Justice?  In  1957, 
the  average  Income  of  the  highest  fifth 
of  American  families  was  8.12  times  that 


of  the  lowe:.t  fifth  of  American  famiUes 
and  only  7.56  times  as  great  in  1971.  This 
statistic  demonstrates  that  there  has 
tteen  a  small  amount  of  redistribution 
of  income  from  the  wealthiest  to  the 
poorest  Americans  over  the  past  17  years. 
.'Vnother  important  aspect  of  the  distri- 
bution of  income  has  to  do  with  those 
Americans  who  have  incomes  below  the 
poverty  line. 

POVEBrY   DOWN 

Since  1957  tliere  has  been  a  one-third 
reduction  in  the  number  of  famiUes  with 
incomes  below  the  poverty  line.  But  It 
is  still  a  shocking  fact  that  the  Incidence 
of  poverty  among  minority  citizens  runs 
at  the  shocking  rate  of  30  percent.  And 
the  number  of  families  Uving  below  tlie 
poverty  line  has  not  improved  in  the 
past  5  years.  Today  there  are  still  23 
million  Amci'icans  living  in  povei-ty. 

During  the  past  17  years,  the  economy 
lias  created  jobs  for  almost  20  million 
new  workers.  In  only  two  of  those  years 
has  the  annual  average  imemployment 
rate  exceeded  6  percent.  The  most  rapid 
growth  has  come  in  "good"  job*— that  Is, 
high  paying  professional,  technical,  and 
managerial  positions. 

JOB   SATIsrACTtON 

Recent  surveys  show  a  surpiisingLv 
high  level  of  job  satisfaction  among 
American  workers — higher  than  ever  be- 
fore. I  found  this  to  be  true  when  I 
worked  recently  in  such  jobs  as  on  a  dairy 
farm,  at  a  paper  mill,  in  a  canning  fac- 
toiT,  at  a  meat  packing  plant,  in  a  bank, 
at  a  clothing  store  and  elsewhere.  In 
general  people  are  more  satisfied  with  the 
challenge,  comfort,  and  finapcial  rewards 
of  their  Jobs.  For  more  than  20  years  I 
have  met  tens  of  tliousands  of  workers 
every  year  at  plant  gates  and  at  otBce 
buildings  in  Wisconsin.  I  have  found  to- 
day's worker  clearly  less  dissatisfied  than 
he  was  10  or  20  years  ago. 

In  spite  of  their  high  weekly  take  home 
pay.  Americans  are  working  the  shortest 
hours  in  history,  with  more  holidays  and 
vacations  than  ever.  As  a  result  leisure 
time  and  recreational  activities  have  in- 
creased sliarply  in  tlie  past  17  years. 
Americans  spend  more  time  outdoors  and 
in  sports  than  ever  before.  We  have  had 
a  steady  increase  in  the  participation  of 
Americans  in  social  activities  such  as 
outdoor  sports  events,  concerts,  picnick- 
ing, nature  walks,  and  birdwatching  in 
the  last  17  years.  There  has  also  been  a 
substantial  increase  in  water  activities 
such  as  swimming,  boating,  and  fishing. 
The  number  of  Americans  who  own  and 
u.w  bicycles  has  increased  in  a  spectacu- 
lar fashion.  It  is  certainly  healthier  to 
have  bicycle  I'ather  than  automobile 
traffic  jams. 

MATERIAL    W£LL-B£ING    WI0E:sPai:AI> 

The  material  alBuence  of  American 
families  can  be  measured  by  the  remark- 
able fact  that  96  percent  of  American 
families  own  television  sets.  Almost  one- 
half  of  these  are  color  TV's.  More  than  a 
third  of  American  families  own  two  or 
more  automobiles. 

I  might  say  with  respect  to  color  tele- 
vision, and  television  generally,  that 
many  people  derive  that,  especially  those 
whT  are  of  tlie  higher  incomes  or  higher 
edi  national   achievement,   by   the   fact 


that  in  terms  of  entertainment  avaDa- 
blUty  and  in  terms  of  news  availability  it 
represents  a  remarkable  Improvement 
for  millions  of  Americans. 

We  had  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  a  few  years  ago  and 
Mr.  Ruggels  testified  that  Consimier  Price 
Index  did  not  allow  for  improvements  of 
this  kind,  that  whereas  years  ago  if  we 
wanted  to  see  a  movie  we  would  pay  50 
cents,  now  of  course  we  pay  $1.50  or  $2 
or  S4.  The  fact  is  that  we  can  see  movies 
now  on  television  at  a  penny  or  two  a 
kilowatt-hour.  There  has  been  that  kind 
of  improvement  which  Is  not  measured 
by  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  it  is  not  in 
the  statistics,  but  does  represent  in  the 
view  of  some  highly  competent  econo- 
mists another  very  sharp  improvement  in 
the  economy  and  the  enjoyment  of  living 
by  Americans. 

Almost  all  Americans  own  or  have  ac- 
cess to  telephones,  refrigerators,  washing 
maclilnes.  and  dryers. 

While  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  meas- 
ure what  is  a  substandard  housing  tmit, 
it  is  still  true  that  there  has  been  a  sharp 
reduction  in  the  number  of  families  living 
in  substandard  housing  in  the  United 
States. 

According  to  the  Census  of  Housing 
Statistics,  there  has  been  a  60-percent 
leduction  in  the  nimiber  of  families  liv- 
ing in  substandard  hou-slng  between  1960 
and  1970.  Today  less  than  10  percent  of 
all  Americans  live  in  substandard  hous- 
ing. Yet  almost  a  quarter  of  all  black 
families  remain  in  inadequate  housing 
conditions.  Adequate  housing  for  all 
Americans  remains  an  tuimet  national 
goal,  even  though  we  have  had  this  very 
shaiTj  improvement. 

HCAl-TB  IMPmOVBD 

We  spend  far,  far  more  on  medical 
care  today  than  we  did  in  1957.  In  fact, 
it  is  very  clear  that  the  costs  of  medical 
care  has  become  a  burden  on  a  large 
number  of  our  citizens.  Yet  statistics 
show  a  substantial  improvement  in  the 
health  of  the  average  American.  The  life 
expectancy  at  birth  for  the  average 
American  lias  increased  almost  2  full 
years  during  the  past  decade  and  a  half. 
But  each  year  there  are  still  more  than 
12  million  American  children  who  never 
get  to  see  a  doctor  and  the  Infant  death 
rate  in  this  country  Is  still  higher  than 
a  dozen  other  industrialized  nations. 

AMERICAN  WORKER  MORE  HICIILY  SKll.LrD 

Most  encouraging  of  all  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  future  of  the  economy 
the  American  citizen  has  never  been  as 
highly  skilled  as  he  is  now.  The  propor- 
tion of  Americans  who  had  completed 
high  school  in  1950  was  a  bare  one-third. 
Today  It  Is  a  full  two-thirds  and  going 
up  sharply  every  year.  College  enroll- 
ment doubled  between  1960  and  1970. 
Illiteracy  rates  have  dropped  to  less  than 
half  what  they  were  15  years  ago.  The 
Federal  Government  is  devoting  literally 
10  times  as  much  to  vocational  education 
now  as  it  was  In  1957  and  the  results  are 
showing  in  the  far  higher  skills  of  our 
work  force.  The  tact  is  that  blacks  have 
made  greater  educational  and  skill  pro- 
gress tlian  whites. 

The  amotmt  of  time  blacks  spend  In 
school  has  been  coming  closer  to  the 
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amount  of  time  whites  spend  in  school. 
But  the  quality  of  education  made  avail- 
able to  blacks  is  obviously  not  equal  to 
that  of  whites. 

PRIORrriES    IMPROVED 

One  of  the  things  that  is  right,  but  not 
light  enough,  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  the  substantial  change  In 
its  priorities  over  the  past  decade  and  a 
half.  In  fiscal  year  1960  the  United  States 
spent  $49.5  billion  or  53.7  percent  of  the 
total  Federal  budget  on  defense.  'While 
the  estimate  for  fiscal  1975  calls  for  more 
than  can  be  justified  and  for  almost  twice 
as  much  money  for  defense,  the  $96.1 
billion  represents  a  sharply  reduced  31.6 
percent  of  the  total  Federal  budget.  If 
the  proportion  of  Federal  moneys  going 
for  defense  has  decreased,  what  sectors 
of  the  Federal  budget  are  Increasing? 
There  have  been  large  increases  in  social 
security  benefits  going  to  older  Ameri- 
cans. Unemployment  compensation  has 
been  extended  to  additional  workers.  The 
amoimt  and  duration  of  coverage  has 
also  been  increased.  There  has  been  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  covered  imder  our  public  assist- 
ance going  to  the  poor  and  disabled. 

In  addition,  the  amoimts  going  to  each 
family  under  public  assistance  has  In- 
creased. We  have  created  the  new  pro- 
grams of  medicare  and  medicaid.  Food 
stamp  programs,  educational  aids  and 
housing  subsidies  have  also  increased 
dramatically  for  the  less  fortunate  Amer- 
ican. The  most  dramatic  shift  has  been 
the  large  amoimts  of  money  we  are  now 
shifting  into  preserving  our  natural  en- 
vironment. From  pollution  control  to  new 
urban  recreation  areas,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  private  industry  mandated  by 
Government  has  begun  to  spend  billions 
of  dollars  to  Insure  that  futiu-e  genera- 
tions of  Americans  will  have  places  to 
play  in,  decent  air  to  breathe,  quieter  and 
safer  working  conditions,  cleaner  water 
and  a  more  scenic  and  beautiful  country. 

DKECT   SUBSIDIES   DOWN 

While  many  Indirect  subsidies  to  busi- 
nesses result  from  the  present  tax  laws, 
the  proportion  of  the  budget  going  in 
direct  subsidies  to  the  private  sectors  has 
been  reduced  during  the  past  17  years. 
While  the  Federal  Govenmient  has  in- 
volved Itself  too  deeply  and  extrava- 
gantly in  too  many  aspects  of  the  domes- 
tic economy,  it  Is  true  that  the  degree  of 
control  and  subsidy  of  the  economy  by 
the  U.S.  Government  is  still  among  the 
lowest  of  any  Industrialized  nation. 

INFLATION   WORSE  THAN   EVER 

In  part,  but  only  In  part,  the  serious 
inflation  problem  is  showing  signs  of  a 
basic  easing.  The  heart  of  the  problem  is 
to  increase  the  supply  of  goods  bv  in- 
creasing production.  Our  shortage  of  pro- 
ductive capacity  has  been  a  critical  prob- 
lem. Recently  theie  has  been  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  investment  outlays  in  every 
area  where  prices  have  been  rising  most 
sharply:  The  oil.  paper,  chemical,  and 
textile  industries.  The  substantial  in- 
crease in  capital  spending  in  general  has 
been  one  of  the  few  bright  spots  In  the 
current  economic  scene.  This  private  in- 
vestment will  generate  new  plant  and 
equipment  which  wiU  in  turn,  produce 
more  goods  and  thereby  help  reduce  the 


Inflationary  pressures  on  many  sectors 
of  the  American  economy.  There  are  also 
Indications  that  commodity  prices  which 
have  been  rising  at  Incredible  rates  may 
be  leveling  off  or  even  declining  in  the 
next  year  or  so. 

In  spite  of  sharp  recent  increases  in 
wages,  the  performance  of  wage  negotia- 
tions throughout  this  long  Inflationary 
period  has  been  remarkably  moderate. 
The  American  labor  sector  has  been  act- 
hig  most  responsibly  during  these  infla- 
tionary times. 

The  words  of  the  song,  "America"  are 
Just  as  true  today  as  they  were  decades 
ago:  "America,  America.  God  shed  His 
Grace  on  thee. "  We  still  have  the  great- 
est energy  and  raw  material  base  In  the 
world:  the  most  highly  skilled  and  edu- 
cated workers  in  the  world;  the  most 
imaginative  and  innovative  management 
in  the  world;  and  the  most  advanced 
technology  In  the  world. 

But  we  do  have  right  now  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  serious  inflation  problem 
in  our  history.  It  flows  in  part  from  the 
massive  progress  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  so  swiftly  pushed  on  this  so- 
ciety's vast  but  limited  resources.  The 
huge  social  security  and  unemployment 
compensation  gains  are  a  blessing.  So 
are  the  massive  environmental  and  work- 
ing condition  improvements.  'The  im- 
mense progress  in  education,  the  great 
new  health  programs  all  bring  great  na- 
tional benefits.  They  make  Americans 
healtliier  and  more  skilled.  But  there  is 
a  price  for  moving  too  fast  without  cut- 
ting the  waste  and  killing  the  unneces- 
sarj'  programs  in  the  process.  That  price 
is  inflation  and  I  expect  to  speak  on  that 
early  next  week. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  President.  In  conclu- 
sion In  connection  with  my  remarks.  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  a  very  interesting  article  that  ap- 
peared In  Time  magazine  in  the  current 
issue. 

It  is  written  by  George  Church  and  he 
analyzes  what  he  feels  ought  to  be  done 
to  mobilize  against  inflation. 

He  said: 

The  first  essfntlaJ  Is  to  hold  down  Federal 
spending  and  reduce  tlie  rate  of  increase  In 
the  TJ,S.  money  supply.  It  means  slow  growth, 
sluggish  profits,  distressing  unemployment. 
So  IC  Is  not  surprising  ihat  the  old-time  re- 
ligion has  been  more  often  preached  tha.l 
followed. 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

The  size  and  specifics  of  any  cut  In  this 
year's  budget  are  less  Important  than  that 
the  Adcnlnlstration.  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
Congress  all  determine  to  apply  fiscal-mone- 
tary restraint  for  as  long  as  is  necessary.  The 
strategy  shoiUd  be  to  permit  some  real 
growth,  but  keep  the  budget  and  monetary 
brakes  on  hard  enough  to  hold  total  demand 
for  several  years  slightly  below  the  economy's 
capacity  to  Increase  the  output  of  goods  and 
services,  until  the  Inflationary  momentum  at 
last  subsides. 


Then  he  asks: 

The  President— possibly  acting  through  a 
reviewed  Cost  of  Living  Council— .ehould 
monitor  wage-price  Increases  in  key  Indus- 
tries. 

He  asks — 

A  resurrected  Cost  of  Living  Council  or 
some  other  body  should  also  monitor  the  gov- 
ernment's own  price  behavior. 


Mr.  President,  this  Is  particularly  Im- 
portant, because  of  the  many  things  the 
Government  does  that  exacerbate  and  In- 
crease inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  included  in  the 
REcona  after  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  TiTW- 
NEYi .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
iSee  exhibit  1.1 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  also  call  attention 
to  a  thoughtful  suggestion  of  Dr.  Paul 
Samuelson,  one  of  the  few  Nobel  Prize 
winners  as  an  economist  in  this  coimtry, 
who  .suggests  that  we  should  have  a  ben- 
efit-cost inflation  analysis  when  we  move 
ahead  with  these  programs. 

He  argues  that  we  should  go  ahead,  as 
I  argue  that  we  should  go  ahead,  with 
these  social  programs  that  I  think  are  so 
vital  lor  our  country.  When  we  do  It  we 
should  do  so  with  our  eyes  open,  and  re- 
alize what  the  costs  are  when  we  in- 
crease social  security,  as  greatly  as  we 
,have.  or  realize  what  the  costs  are  when 
we  impose  noise  limitations  on  industry 
that  will  cost  $31  billion  in  the  next  few 
years. 

We  should  have  this  analysis  before 
us  and  proceed,  as  I  say.  with  our  eyes 
open  in  a  balanced  way.  and  recognize 
that  if  we  are  going  to  Impose  further 
burdens  on  our  economy,  we  have  to 
make  cuts  elsewhere:  we  have  to  be  will- 
ing to  be  realistic  about  those  cuts,  and 
have  the  force  and  power  to  get  those 
cuts  through  Congress  and  enacted  Into 
law. 
Mr.  President,  I  yieli  the  floor. 
Exhibit  I 
How  To  MoBlLizx  Against  Inplatiow 
Inflation  may  be  becoming  to  the  1970s 
what  depression  was  to  the  1930s — not  only 
an  econolmc  agony  but  a  crisis  that  threatens 
the  stability  of  society.  Like  the  Oreat  De- 
pression four  decades  ago.  today's  Oreat  In- 
flation has  struck  a  blow  at  Americans'  usual 
optimism  at>out  the  future  and  replaced  It 
with  a  deep  worry— about  whether  fRmilles 
will  1)0  able  to  afTord  travel,  comfortable 
housing,  even  the  foods  they  like  best. 

MlUlons  of  people  justifiably  feel  that  the 
economy  Is  cheating  them  of  the  rewards  of 
hard  work  and  thrift.  A  Jew  more  years  of 
sksTocketlng  prices  that  wipe  out  much  of 
the  middle  cla.ss  and  reduce  some  Americaiu 
to  eating  dog  food  could  well  cause  many 
voters  to  question  whether  a  system  so 
fundamentally  flawed  can  endure. 

The  public  demoralization  is  being  vastly 
Increased  by  a  gnawing  fear  that  no  one 
knows  how  to  stop  Inflation  In  a  modern 
democratic  capitalist  economy.  The  Govern- 
ment swings  jrratlcaly  from'  price  controls 
to  a  free  market  from  budget  stimulation  to 
budget  cutting,  from  easy  money  to  tight 
money:  nothing  seems  to  work  for  long. 
Economists  discussing  antl-lnfiauon  strategy 
have  rarely  Ijeen  so  modest  and  tentative; 
several  seem  confident  only  In  proclaUnlng 
that  their  colleague's  ideas  will  not  work. 

Modesty  Is  advisable:  Inflation  Is  In  fact 
the  most  torturingly  complex  problem  of 
modem  economics.  It  seems  Inextricably 
liound  up  with  growth  and  high  employ- 
ment: a  quick  and  sure  solution  might  b« 
achieved  fay  Inducing  another  depression — 
but  that  would  be  too  severe  a  cure.  More- 
over. Inflation  has  become  a  worldwide 
plague  (Time  cover,  AprU  B| .  The  n.B..  even 
if  It  can  control  the  economic  sickness  with- 
in Its  own  borders,  might  be  subject  to  re- 
infection from  abroad. 
But  If  no  quick,  final  cure  is  In  sight,  the 
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Government  still  has  an  Dbltgatlon  to  act. 
The  econonjy.  to  be  sure,  is  uot  completely 
manageable  by  Washington,  but  there  are  a 
inimber  of  policy  actions  that  could  be  taken 
to  greatly  reduce  Inflation  5  severity.  And  In 
(teallng  with  inflation,  degree  Is  crucial:  the 
difference  between  price  [ncTease.<i  at  annual 
rat«s  of.  say.  6  .  and  12;  is  the  difference 
between  excessive  social  drinking  and  inca- 
paciuting  alcbolism. 

Tlie  steps  are  slow-working  and  painful. 
Worse,  ihey  sound  like  a  prescription  lor  en- 
suring U»e  defeat  of  any  President  who  tries 
thera.  since  they  amount  to  taking  on  every 
vested  interest  in  the  economy  at  once.  So 
there  will  be  a  strong  temptation  to  avoid 
them  and  hope  that  a  recent  down-turn  in 
inflation — from  an  annual  rate  of  !2.3v  in 
tlie  first  quarter  to  88'/  in  the  second — 
continues  on  its  own.  But  that  iraprovemeiil 
ia  scarcely  satisfactory,  the  Government 
must  do  all  it  can  to  bring  ihe  rate  down 
further. 

The  first  esaential  is  to  hold  down  fedeml 
spending  and  reduce  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  US.  money  supply.  That  classic 
remedy  for  mfiatton  has  been  advocated  so 
often  that  Administration  officials  refer  to 
it  as  "old-time  religion."  It  means  slow 
growth,  Klugglsh  profits  distressing  unem- 
ployment. So  it  Is  not  surprising  that  the 
old-time  religion  has  been  more  often 
preached  than  followed. 

Right  now.  the  Federal  Reaerve  Board  is 
acting  the  role  of  zealous  convert.  In  1972 
and  early  1973  it  pumped  out  enough  money 
to  overstimulaie  a  booming  economy;  money 
supply  In  the  last  quarter  of  1972  grew  at  a 
startling  annual  rate  of  8-4';.  Lately  the 
board  has  held  the  increase  to  a  rate  of 
about  6'  .  a  growth  much  slower  than  the 
explosive — nnd  InHatlonary — surge  in  de- 
mand for  business  loan.s.  Interest  rates  have 
consequently  gone  Into  orbit.  But  as  Alan 
Greenspan,  who  Is  Ntxons  choice  to  become 
head  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
has  pomted  out.  that  policy  has  been  pushed 
close  to  the  point  at  which  It  will  self- 
destruct.  Savings  and  loan  associations  and 
savings  banks  cannot  ciTectlvcly  compete 
with  commercial  banks  for  funds  in  the 
tight  money  market,  and  some  may  soon 
teeter  on  the  edge  of  collapse.  IX  so.  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  wouJd  have  to  come  to  their 
rescue  as  "lender  of  last  resort  *— and  that 
would  mean  another  massive.  Inflationary 
increase  In  the  money  supply.  The  FMeral 
Reserve,  In  other  words,  cannot  fight  infla- 
tion all  by  Itself:  it  needs  help  from  Admin- 
istration budget  makers— who,  while  preach- 
ing fiscal  conservatism,  have  run  up  a  cu- 
mulative deficit  of  tes  billion  \n  Ave  years. 
Federal  Reser^-e  Chairman  Arthur  Burns 
called  last  week  for  a  «10  billion  cut  in 
Government  spending  for  fiscal  1975.  which 
IS  budgeted  at  «305  billion,  v.  $270  billion  in 
the  last  fiscal  year.  President  NUon  himself 
h«a  said  Uiat  expenditures  should  be  held 
to  8300  billion,  at  which  point  they  might 
Just  be  balanced  by  groa'ing  revenues,  but 
he  has  postponed  the  hard  decisions  about 
where  to  cut.  Small  wonder.  The  choice  will 
have  to  he  made  from  a  herd  of  sacred  cows; 
militvy  spending,  veterans*  benefits  reve- 
nue-sharmg  aid  to  states  and  cities. 

The  size  and  specifics  of  any  cut  In  this 
year's  budget  are  less  important  than  that 


buyers.  To  prevent  big  corporations  from 
gobbling  up  all  the  loan  money,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  nag  bankers  to  turn 
down  some  loans  and  perhaps  institute  credit 
controls  if  they  refused. 

A  long-term  program  of  holding  down  de- 
mand would  mean  that  for  years  the  nation 
could  not  reduce  the  Jobless  rate  to  the  fr 
"full  employment"  level;  unemployment 
might  well  rise  beyond  the  present  5.2  ^. 
The  unemployed,  of  course,  cannot  be  cal- 
lously written  off—but  heating  up  the  whole 
economy  to  the  point  at  which  employers 
are  eager  to  hire  everjoi..e  who  turns  up  is  at 
present  a  .sure  prescription  for  accelerating 
infiailon.  Instead,  the  Jobless  should  be 
helped  by  higher  unemployment  benefits. 
public-service  employment  progmms.  massive 
job-tralnlng  efforts  to  give  them  marketable 
skills — and  the  budget  should  be  cut  In 
other  places  to  provide  the  money. 

Even  a  consistently  pursued  policy  of  fini- 
cal ftiid  monetary  restraint,  however,  would 
not  defeat  inflation  by  itself.  It  should  be 
reinforced  by  an  array  of  other  policies,  all 
of  which  should  be  put  into  effect  together. 
No  one  of  these  policies  is  likely  to  have 
much  Impact  on  its  own,  but  cumulatively 
they  could  put  a  sub-stantial  dent  In  the  in- 
flation rate. 

For  one  thing,  the  President— p^vslbly  act- 
ing through  a  revived  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cU-^should  monitor  wage-price  Increases  in 
key  Industries  with  a  baleful  eye  and  de- 
mand from  Coufe-ress  sUnd-by  authority  to 
roll  back  those  that  are  far  out  of  line.  Even 
liberal  economiits  are  generally  reluctant  to 
go  back  to  comprehensive  wage-price  con- 
trols. But  In  a  highly  Inflationary  climate, 
the  Oovemment  must  try  to  counter  the 
temptation  for  unions  and  companies  to 
push  for  the  biggest  hicreases  that  their 
raw  economic  power  would  temporarily  com- 
mand. Indeed,  many  economists  fear  that 
high  wage  demands  are  about  to  replace 
shortages  as  the  prime  Inflationary  force  In 
the  economy — and  the  Government  cannot 
persuade  labor  leaders  to  moderate  them  un- 
less It  makes  a  consclentloxis  effort  to  re- 
strain business  too.  The  President,  as  wielder 
of  the  naUon's  largest  Jawbone,  should  de- 
fine  what  wage  and   price  behavior  Is  re- 


fied:  it  could  give  more  emphasis  to  produc- 
tivity."  The  President,  by  jawboning  thro\tgh 
the  Department  of  Labcff  and  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service,  should  also 
press  for  more  labor -management  agree- 
ments that  phase  out  featherbeddlng  and 
other  make-work  practices 

Finally,  the  Administration  should  ask 
Congress  to  wipe  off  the  books  a  complex  of 
outdated  laws  and  practices  that  keep  prices 
high  for  the  benefit  of  special  constituencies 
Every  economist  has  a  long  list  of  ihe^ie  thai 
has  turned  yellow  with  age.  Among  them;  the 
fJaris-Bacon  Act,  which  guarantees  that  con- 
struction workers  on  federal  projects  receive 
the  often  infii.tionary  prevailing  wage  In  the 
area  where  they  work.  The  Jones  Act  pre- 
vents shippers  from  using  low-coet  foreign 
ves-sels  to  haul  their  goods  from  one  US. 
port  10  another,  and  the  "Buy  American  ' 
Act  forbids  the  Government  to  buy  from  for- 
eign suppliers  unless  their  bids  are  at  least 
6  ,.  below  those  of  tJ-S.  companies.  Quotas 
stUI  hold  down  imports  off  foreign  textUes. 
steel  and  butter.  Mlsnam?d  Fair  Trade  laws 
m  15  states,  authorized  by  a  federal  enabling 
act.  prevent  retailers  from  cutting  prices  on 
many  brand-named  goods.  The  key  to  getting 
rid  of  these  outrageous  anomalies  Is  to  attack 
them  all  at  once  by  putting  together  some- 
thing like  an  "Oranlbua  Inflation  Control 
Bin  of  1974  *  that  could  win  broad  public 
support.  Trying  to  repeal  them  one  by  one 
is  no  ufic;  the  only  people  who  would  be 
excited  would  be  the  lobbyists  for  the  special 
interests  Involved. 

Even  if  the  Government  does  everything  it 
can  to  contain  Inflation  within  the  VB, 
though,  there  wUl  still  be  that  danger  of  im- 
ported inflation  from  abroad.  American 
prices  for  many  key  raw  materials — oil, 
wheat,  lead,  stigar— are  heavily  Influenced. 
if  not  dictated,  by  the  world  supply-demand 
balance.  All  have  zoomed  In  the  past  year  or 
so  because  of  global  shortages,  real  or  engi- 
neered. Restraining  demand  In  the  U.S.  may 
not  be  enough  to  keep  prices  down— espe- 
cially If  other  Industrialized  countries  stimu- 
late their  economies  to  make  up  for  a  loss  of 
export  sales  to  the  US.  and  commodity- 
producing  nations  form  more  price-raising 
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sponsible  and  focus  p\ibllc  opinion  pressure  ^^s"^"!*   modeled   after  the  Organization   of 

against  Increases  that  violate  the  guidelines.  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries. 

In  order  to  assure  that  he  la  listened  to.  he  To  counter  that  threat,  the  Va.  must  take 

needs  the  authority  to  order  occasional  toll-  the  lead  in  organizing  International  coopera- 

""f^  'Ion  against  Inflation.  As  a  start.  It  should 

A   resurrected  Cost  of  Living  Council   or  try  to  win  at  least  an   Informal  agreement 

5?"f  ^5"'"'  ""^^   should   also  moiutor   the  among  the  leading  nnanclal  powers  to  syn- 


Govcrnments  own  price  behavior.  As  econo- 
mists tirelessly  point  out.  Government  de- 
partmenu  and  regulatory  agencies.  In  an 
effort  to  please  narrow  constituencies,  often 
adopt  policies  that  spur  rather  th.in  slow  In- 
liaiion.  For  example,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment Is  now  bus  ing  up  tioo  million  worth  of 
•excess"  beef  and  pork  In  a  deliberate  effort 
to  keep  prices  paid  to  farmers  and  feed-lot 

operators  from  dropping.  Federal  regtil.itory 

agencies  ofun  set  railroad,  trtick  and  barge  ers  for  lower  prices 
freight  rates  high  enough  to  protect  the  most 
liiemcleut  carriers  from  competitive  damage. 
A  separate  federal  agency  should  be  empow- 
ered speclHcally  to  watch  for  sucl.  practices 
and  try  to  get  them  Ktopped. 
The  Government  should  also  explore 


chronize  their  monetary  and  fiscal  policies. 
The  goal  should  be  world  restraint  to  combat 
world  InHatlon.  Further,  the  US.  should  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  frenzy  of  International 
bidding  for  scarce  oommodltles  by  forming  a 
world  organization  that  would  Improve  fore- 
casting of  global  supply  and  demand.  And 
the  State  Department  should  push  harder  to 
form  an  organii-Atlon  of  petroleum-Importing 
countries  that  could  bargain  with  Arab  lead- 


all 


This  program  contains  something  to  offend 
almost  everyone:  liberals  and  conservatives; 
businessmen,  workers  and  farmers;  and  sev- 
eral departments  of  the  Government  Itself. 
Whether  President  Nixon,  facing  Impeach- 
ment, can  put  such  a  program  across.  Is  all 


'^.^T^TJ^:--^:^:-^.  ^^r^t-z:-^,^^^  E^^=  ij^"^^"- 


Congress  all  determine  to  apply  Hscal-mone. 
tary  restraint  for  as  long  aa  Is  necessary.  The 
policy  need  not  be  pressed  hard  enough  to 
cause  a  recession.  Rather,  the  strategy  should 
be  to  permit  some  real  growth,  but  keep  the 
biidget  and  monetary  brakes  on  hard  enougb 
•  ^  hold  toUl  demand  for  several  years  sllgbt- 


-)r  output  per-man  hour,  of  the  nation's  work 
iorce.  High  productivity  enables  employers  to 
grant  wage  Increases  without  raising  prices, 
but  U.S.  productivity  fell  at  an  annual  rale 
of  5,5',:,  In  this  year's  first  quarter. 

As  a  first  step  toward  reversing  that  trend 
Congress  should  legislate  extra  tax  credits 


\i^rl'"!i.  "l"  r".^""*''  capacity  to  Increase     for  companies  that  have  superior  pr'od'ucOv" 

^n.rl'^        1?°°^  "'"  ",""^'  """'  ^^'     '■'"  """^    The  tax  credit  now^rotedo- 
inaauunary  momentum  at  last  subsides.  Brauica  o. 

Such  a  hold-down  would  set  up  severe 
.-.iram^  In  the  economy,  which  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  prepared  to  ease.  For  one 
thing,  credit  would  remain  scarce  and  coatly, 
especially  for  small  businessmen  and  homa 


granted  on 
the  purchase  of  ne^  equipment,  says  MIchae* 
Evans,  president  of  Chaje  Econometric  Asso- 
ciates, a  subsidiary  of  Chase  Manhattan 
Corp.,  "ts  too  broad-based.  It  gives  the  name 
Ti  for  everything  from  offlce  furniture  to 
Indtislrlai  machines.  It  could  be  more  stratl- 


questlon  might  be  whether  any  U.8.  Admin- 
istration could  summon  the  courage  to 
launch  this  kind  of  all-out  attack  on  Infla- 
tion. It  would  succeed  only  if  the  public 
could  be  persuaded  that  all  parts  of  society — 
the  businessman  Jawboned  out  of  price  In- 
creases, the  worker  asked  to  settle  for  a.  mod- 
est wage  Increase,  the  banker  told  not  to 
make  certain  loans — were  being  asked  to 
make  equitable  sacrifices.  The  only  answer 
Is  that  the  risks  of  not  doing  so  tre  even 
greater.  For  the  Nixon,  Ford  or  any  other  Ad- 
ministration that  might  be  In  power — and 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole — there  Is  no  dead- 
lier danger  than  continued  raging  Inflation. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  TuN- 
NEY.I ,  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
fttor  from  New  York  (Mr,  Bucklet)  is 
rccoBJiized  tor  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr,  President,  I  sus- 
1  ect  that  I  sliall  be  continuing  a  little 
bit  along  the  theme  on  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  talked.  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress myseli  to  the  economic  situation 
which  confronts  us, 

Mr,  Piesident,  a  recent  poll  of  public 
opinion  affirmed  what  most  Americans 
liave  long  suspected:  inflation  is  by  far 
the  most  serious  domestic  problem  in  the 
opinion  of  the  American  people.  The  New 
York  Times  for  July  14,  1974,  carried  a 
story  heatllined:  "Inflation  Replaces  En- 
ergy as  Nation's  Main  Concern— 48  Per- 
cent in  a  Gallup  PoU  Cite  Rising  Costs 
as  No.  I  Problem — Consumers  Assert 
Prices  'Trap'  and  'Depress'  Them."  The 
story  stated: 

Tho  OmUup  Poll  revealed  that  concern  over 
Inflation  cut  across  both  age  and  Income  bar- 
riers, and  was  widespread  throughout  the 
nation. 

The  Washington  Post,  July  19,  1974. 
carried  this  headline:  "Inflation:  Public 
Enemy  No.  1  "  The  article  to  which  that 
headline  was  attached  even  quoted  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith,  the  implementation 
of  whose  economic  theories  has  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  inflation,  as  stating  that 
inflation  is  a  problem.  More  than  that, 
the  high  priest  of  past  inflationary  pol- 
icies has  now  publicly  identified  the  vil- 
lain In  the  piece  by  calling  for  "a  fiscal 
pciicy  that  rules  out  for  the  indefl- 
rite  future  any  expansion  of  the  Federal 
tudget,"  And  so  we  find  today  an  extraor- 
dinary concensus  not  only  as  to  the 
gravity  of  the  problem  of  Inflation,  but 
f  s  to  Its  underlying  causes. 

It  is  rare  that  one  can  make  a  near  ab- 
solute statement  in  the  complex  and 
confused  area  of  national  concerns.  But 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no 
l.'isue  that  troubles  the  American  people 
more  than  the  imprecedented  rate  of  in- 
flation we  now  endure,  one  hitherto  un- 
known to  us  in  peacetime. 

It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  head- 
lines tend  to  magnify  tt.  seriousness  of 
a  problem  or,  at  the  very  least,  distort 
it  in  a  sensational  way.  But  in  this  case 
the  problem  is  far  greater  than  even  the 
headlines  indicate,  for  what  is  at  issue  Is 
not  only  inflation  but  other  economic  ills 
connected  with  our  general  economic 
malaise.  The  problem  of  liquidity,  for 
example,  is  currently  severely  limiting 
the  growth  and  modernization  of  Ameri- 
can industi-y.  Businessmen  simply  can- 
not And  the  funds  they  need  for  expan- 
sion; and  such  funds  they  can  secure 
in  competition  with  Government  borrow- 
ing commands  a  rate  of  interest  that  is 
often  prohibitive, 

Mr.  President,  there  is  little  satisfac- 
tion in  being  able  to  say  "I  told  you  so  " 
But  surely  this  body  should  be  reminded 
that  there  have  been  those  of  us  who 
have  warned  of  the  danger,  Th«re  are 
those  of  us  who,  in  the  face  of  a  lemming- 
like  rush  for  the  distribution  of  tax- 
payers' money,  stated  that  the  inevitable 
result  would  be  a  crushing  inflation  that 
would  especially  hit  the  elderly,  those 
on  nx«|  Incomes  and  the  poor.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  the  Congress  was  un- 
atvare  of  the  stark  historical  facts  of  the 
situation.  We  know  what  inflation  did 
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to  Weimar  Germany.  We  know  what  it 
did  to  Imperial  Rome.  We  know  what  it 
has  done  to  every  nation  in  which  there 
have  t>een  jiolitidans  only  loo  willing  to 
sing  the  sootliing  lullaby  that  tells  that 
"a  litUe  Inflation  Is  good  for  you."  Yet. 
knowing  these  facts,  this  body  has  con- 
sistently voted  for  inflationary  policies 
and  programs.  And  now,  to  the  surprise 
of  .<iome.  the  time  has  come  to  pay  the 
cost. 

The  time  lias  also  come  Mr.  President, 
to  talk  blimt.  plain,  commonsense  to  the 
American  people.  This  is  not  a  time  for 
lullabies.  I  do  not  share  with  some  the 
belief  that  we  are  approaching  a  period 
of  panic  and  sudden  economic  catastro- 
phe. But  I  do  share  with  the  American 
people  the  belief  that  we  must  recognize 
the  full  seriousness  of  the  inflationary 
.spiral  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  More 
than  that,  if  we  are  to  restore  the  degree 
of  confidence  in  Government  that  is  es- 
sential to  enlist  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  American  people  in  bringing  infla- 
tion to  heel,  the  people  will  have  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  only  understand  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  but  that  they  have  a  co- 
herent pi-ogram  for  bringing  it  under 
control, 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  the 
Congress  and  the  Btimlnistration  admit 
the  truUi,  The  big  spenders  cannot  con- 
tinue to  "stonewall  it "  any  longer.  The 
fiasco  of  the  patemallstic.  welfare  state 
must  be  stripped  of  its  glamorous,  seduc- 
tive rhetoric  and  shown  for  what  It  is: 
the  biggest  ripoll  of  the  American  wage 
earner  in  the  histoiT  of  the  Republic. 

New  Federal  programs  enacted  over  the 
past  decade  were  too  often  passed  into 
law  with  little  or  no  idea  of  their  eventual 
cost.  Moreover,  many  of  the  programs 
are  not  subject  to  the  congressional  ap- 
propriation process.  Thus  they  never 
have  been  reviewed  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  justifying  every  dollar  the  pro- 
grams expentL  These  programs  and  the 
deficits  they  have  spawned  have  simply 
become  annual  drains  on  the  Treasury, 
immime  from  congressional  surveillance 
or  criticism.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
to  have  the  Federal  budget  so  dominated 
by  so-called  "uncontrolable  expendi- 
tures" Uiat  It  becomes  a  virtual  impos- 
sibility to  keep  it  within  nonlnflationary 
bounds.  Yet  we  have  no  responsible 
choice  but  to  bring  this  Frankenstein's 
monster  of  our  cwn  creation  under  con- 
trol. And  one  way  to  do  it  is  to  change 
tlie  spendthrift  habits  of  a  generation 
and  more  that  even  the  American  econ- 
omy can  no  longer  afford. 

Since  1971.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  our  well-intentioned  colleagues 
go  their  merry  way.  blithely  throwing 
other  people's  money  to  the  four  winds, 
cheerily  discussing  the  distribution  of 
the  wage  earners'  taxes  as  if  it  were  so 
much  birdseed.  Well,  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
to  take  sober  stock  of  the  consequences 
of  our  past  extravagance.  Inflation  is 
admittedly  a  complex  economic  phenom- 
enon. Mr.  President.  But  it  is  not  so 
complex  that  we  cannot  painstakingly 
trace  its  sources  back  through  the 
labyrinliiine  paths  of  monetary  policy 
to  those  who  have  called  for  evergrowing 
spending,  as  il  tomorrow  would  never 
come.  Now,  tomorrow  has  come. 


Mr.  President,  the  current  record  rate 
of  inflation  did  not  just  happen.  It  was 
caused.  It  was  caused  by  many  (actors. 
Let  me  list  a  few: 

The  acceleration  of  Federal  spending 
Since  1969.  the  United  Slates  has  had  to 
"pay  the  biU"  for  the  costs  that  were 
built  into  the  Federal  budget  in  the  mid- 
19B0's  by  Uie  Great  Society  programs 
These  programs,  with  their  seductively 
low  early  year  costs  have  diamatically 
driven  up  the  overall  size  of  the  Federal 
budget.  It  took  us  173  years  before  FW- 
eral  spending  reached  »100  billion.  That 
was  m  fiscal  1962.  Only  9  years  laUr.  in 
fiscal  1971.  the  budget  pierced  the  $200 
billion  mark.  It  took  only  4  more  j'ears 
untU  fiscal  1975,  for  the  budget  to  ex- 
ceed t300  billion.  Ttiis  staggering  rate  of 
increase  in  Federal  expenditures  shows 
no  early  signs  of  abating.  Programs,  once 
initiated,  have  a  momentum  of  their 
own.  I  need  only  cite,  as  a  typical  ex- 
ample, the  agricultural  appropriation 
,  bill  that  we  adopted  earlier  this  week— 
up  28  percent  from  Uie  prior  year's  level. 
wntii  Uie  increase  in  the  fledgling  food 
stamp  program  accoimting  for  more 
than  SI  billion  of  the  more  than  %3  bil- 
lion Increase  in  the  appropriation.  And 
waiting  in  the  wings  is  a  $70  billion  na- 
tional health  insurance  proposal. 

Wage  and  price  controls.  The  pressui-es 
for  price  increases  built  up  as  a  conse- 
quence of  chronic  oversijending  were 
simply  delayed.  As  a  result,  there  has 
been  a  surge  in  prices  to  "catch  up  "  to 
the  price  level  that  would  have  obtained 
when  free  market  conditions  are  per- 
mitted to  operate. 

Budget  deficits.  As  a  con.<(equence  of 
the  extraordinai-y  grotvth  of  Govern- 
ment expenditures,  the  PMeral  budget 
ran  a  stupendous  series  of  deficits:  JllO 
billion  since  1969.  The  heavy  deficits  re- 
quired extensive  financing  in  the  private 
capital  markets.  Many  corporate  bor- 
rowers were  thus  forced  to  rely  on  the 
commercial  banking  system  for  funds. 
The  extraordinary  demantls  (or  funds  on 
the  commercial  banking  system  in  turn 
encouiaged  a  monetary  policy  that  has 
resulted  in  an  increase  In  the  money 
supply  by  the  Pedei-al  Reserve  at  a  rate 
w  hich  guaranteed  «  high  rate  of  inflation. 

Inadequate  capital  formation.  The 
prospect  of  inflation  has  discotuoged  the 
habit  of  saving  that  historically  has  been 
the  prime  source  of  capital  for  the  in- 
vestment required  to  modernize  our  in- 
dustrial plant  to  reduce  costs,  and  to  ex- 
pand its  capacity  to  meet  demand.  But 
mcH'e  than  that,  our  tax  structure  com- 
pounds the  problems  of  capital  forma- 
tion. The  current  capital  gains  tax,  for 
example,  serves  to  immobilize  enormous 
amounts  of  capital  that  would  otherwise 
be  available  for  new  investment.  This  is 
especially  so  when  the  forces  of  inflation 
tene  to  convert  a  capital  gains  tax  into 
a  capital  levy.  Inflation  has  ravaged 
busiae.>^=^  enterprise  by  overstating  profits 
and  understating  depreciation.  Thus  tlie 
ta.\  code  has  inhibited  the  buiiinessman 
(i-om  making  the  long-term  investment 
necessary  to  retain  and  expand  the  pro- 
ducti\  e  capacity  of  American  Industry  by 
taxing  ficticious  profits. 

Thus  the  U.S.  economy  is  generally 
being  subjected  to  a  troika  of  inflationary 
pressures:  rapidly  increa.'Ung  Govern- 
ment  expendituies.   catchup   price   in- 
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creases  as  a  consequence  of  the  lifting  of 
Price  controls,  and  inflationary  monetary 
policy  to  offset  the  excessive  strains  on 
private  financing  resulting  from  Govern- 
ment borrowing. 

Unlike  many  sayers  of  doom  who  are 
alway.s  in  evidence,  there  is  nothing  un- 
resolvable  about  tlie  problem  of  inflation 
we  now  face.  We  can  Involte  the  neces- 
sary remedies,  and  can  do  so  without 
triggering  a  widespread  economic  catas- 
trophe. However,  the  hour  is  late  and 
steps  must  be  taken  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, lest  we  have  to  take  far  more 
painful  steps  at  a  later  date. 

I.  for  one.  believe  that  the  American 
people  are  ready  and  willing  to  take  the 
necessary  medicine  provided  they  have 
confidence  in  the  doctor.  This  question 
of  confidence  Is  all  important,  because 
the  measures  that  must  be  taken  will 
require  the  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion of  our  entire  society — especially  as 
we  reject  the  heresy  that  the  Federal 
Government  can.  or  ought  to  try  to  spend 
us  out  of  all  our  problems. 

The  first  order  of  business,  in  estab- 
lishing this  base  of  confidence,  is  for  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  declare 
unequivocally  and  convincingly  that  our 
first  domestic  priority  is  to  bring  infla- 
tion under  effective  control:  and  that 
until  this  objective  is  achieved,  all  other 
domestic  plans  and  programs  will  be  sub- 
ordinated to  it.  Rhetoric  alone,  however, 
will  no  longer  suffice.  The  American  pub- 
lic must  also  be  convinced  that  we  have 
a  hardheaded,  workable  approach  to  the 
economic  problems  now  plaguing  us. 

To  this  end.  and  in  order  to  restore 
vitality  to  the  American  economy,  I  urge 
the  President  and  the  Congress  to  adopt 
the  following  program: 

First.  Establish  an  informal  ad  hoc 
congressional  liaison  committee  to  plan 
and  coordinate  executive  and  congres- 
sional anti-inflation  measures.  Such  a 
step  will  help  to  assure  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branches  will  be 
pursuing  the  same  anti-inflationary  pol- 
icies and  legislative  objectives  rather 
than  following  separate  and  perhaps,  in- 
consistent paths. 

Second.  Beginning  with  an  immediate 
objective  of  a  »10  billion  reduction  in 
projected  Federal  expenditures  in  fiscal 
year  1975.  initiate  a  policy  of  fiscal 
restraint  that  will  result  in  budget  sur- 
pluses for  at  least  the  duration  of  the 
inflation.  A  $10  billion  cut  represents  a 
feasible  near-term  compromise  between 
a  reduction  large  enough  to  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  inflation  and  one 
small  enough  to  avoid  disrupting  vital 
Government  programs. 

Third.  Adopt  a  "zero  budgeting"  ap- 
proach to  the  funding  of  all  Federal  pro- 
grams. This  will  force  a  program-by- 
program  reexamination  that  will  enable 
the  Congress  to,  first,  (a)  recapture  con- 
trol over  a  large  proportion  of  the  "un- 
controllable expenditures"  that  now  be- 
dertl  budget  planners:  second,  (b;  weed 
out  those  programs  whose  need  or  value 
cannot  be  adequately  demonstrated;  and 
third,  fci  stretch  cut  others  so  os  to  re- 
duce their  net  annual  cost.  Zero  budget- 
ing requires  that  every  dollar  expended 
by  the  Government  must  be  justified  as 
against    altemaUve    uses    rather    than 


merely  justifying  this  year's  additional 
funding  as  is  now  the  case. 

Fourth.  Place  a  moratorium  on  new 
Federal  programs  except  to  the  extent 
that  their  cost  or  adverse  impact  on  the 
economy  is  offset  by  the  termination  or 
modification  of  existing  programs.  Con- 
sideration of  such  massive  new  progirams 
OS  national  health  insurance  will  simply 
have  to  be  deferred  until  we  restore  the 
stability  and  vitality  of  the  American 
economy.  Nor  can  we  prudently  under- 
take at  this  time  the  more  modest  pro- 
grams that  will  create  new  and  perhaps 
irresistible  demands  for  new  forms  of 
Federal  largesse. 

Fifth.  Revise  budgetary  procedures  so 
that  the  Federal  budget  will  refift  all 
Federal  expenditures,  direct  and  indirect. 
Despite  legislative  attempts  to  the  con- 
trary, the  full  cost  of  Federal  programs, 
and  consequently  the  extent  of  their  Im- 
pact on  Inflation,  is  frequently  omitted 
from  calculations  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures. I  am  advised,  for  example,  that  In 
fiscal  year  1974.  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Postal  Service,  Rural  Telephone  Cor- 
poration, REA  revolving  fund,  and  cer- 
tain environmental  programs  accounted 
for  $13.4  billion  In  expenditures  that  were 
not  reflected  in  the  Federal  budget. 

Sixth.  Enlist  Federal  Reserve  support 
of  a  policy  that  will  maintain  a  pattern 
of  stable  monetary  growth  with  price 
stability  as  its  first  objective.  In  attempt- 
ing to  meet  a  multlpUclty  of  objectives 
such  as  employment,  international  pay- 
ments equilibrium  and  others,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  neglected  its  primary 
function:  to  provide  a  monetary  frame- 
work for  price  stability.  This  objective 
should  be  restored  to  a  position  of  para- 
moimt  importance. 

Seventh.  Revi.w  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  and  tax  regulations  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate disincentives  to  investment  and 
encourage  savings. 

Eighth.  Eliminate  uiuiecessary  over- 
head costs  and  delays  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  Government  programs  by 
adopting  wherever  possible  the  special 
revenue  sharing  approach  to  Federal 
funding.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
IS  as  much  as  $3.5  bUlion  expended  an- 
nually to  administer  Federal  categorical 
grants— virtually  all  of  which  could  be 
carried  out  by  the  States. 

Ninth.  Cushion  the  distortions  and  in- 
equities created  by  Inflation  by  indexing 
the  income  tax  and  by  requiring  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  issue  constant  pur- 
chasing power  bonds.  Inflation  forces 
taxpayers  into  higher  tax  brackets  with- 
out any  actual  increase  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  their  Incomes:  and  bond- 
holders are  forced  to  pay  taxes  upon 
purely  fictitious  interest  while  inflation 
depreciates  Uie  purchasing  power  of 
their  investments.  "Indexing"  the  in- 
come tax  would  eliminate  the  "wind- 
fall" tax  profits  now  realized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Govenunent  from  Inflation,  and  It 
would  eliminate  the  taxation  of  fictitious 
busmess  profits.  The  avaUability  of  con- 
stant purchasing  power  bonds  would  en- 
courage savings,  allow  individuals  of 
modest  means  to  plan  for  their  own  re- 
tirement with  some  degree  of  confidence 
and  require  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  the  true  cost  of  servicing  its  debt. 

Tenth.  Require  the  preparation  of  in- 
flation Impact  statements  with  5-year 
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projections  before  the  initiation  or  re- 
newal of  any  Federal  program.  Too  often 
the  Congress  has  voted  on  programs  with 
no  idea  of  how  much  they  would  even- 
tually cost.  More  than  any  other  factor, 
this  is  responsible  for  the  tripling  of  the 
Federal  budget  since  1962. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  by  no  means  an 
exhaustive  catalog  of  what  needs  to 
be  done  to  stem  inflation  and  revitalize 
the  economy.  But  I  do  suggest  that  a 
commitment  by  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  these  steps  will  not 
only  insure  the  cooperation  of  the  Amer- 
ican public,  but  set  us  well  on  the  road 
to  price  stability  and  economic  health. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  McClche  i  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  want  to,  at  the  outset,  commend  my 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  BtrcKLZv) 
for  his  very  thoughtful  and  perceptive 
statement,  and  to  Join  with  him  in  a 
call  for  action  in  regard  to  the  economic 
reforms  that  we  can  and  we  must  In- 
stitute. Without  reiterating  each  of  the 
10  points  he  has  made,  I  would  say  that 
certainly  in  this  body  we  must  And  sub- 
stantial agreement  upon  a  number  of 
those  steps  if.  Indeed,  we  are  to  accom- 
plish what  must  be  done. 

Various  professors,  economists,  busi- 
nessmen, and  bureaucrats  are  surprised 
to  note  that  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  our  economy.  There  is  a  sudden 
spate  of  article;  and  speeches  acknowl- 
edging the  fact  and  attempting  to  an- 
alyze its  various  fiscal  and  monetary, 
political,  and  historic  causes. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  analyze  the 
background.  I  am  here  to  advocate  that 
we  Uke  certain  steps  to  strengthen  the 
economy  and  let  our  constitutents  know 
that  we  are  representing  them,  not  de- 
bating about  some  sort  of  representation 
we  might  possibly  get  in  a  decade  or  so 
Last  week,  a  ntmiber  of  Senators — my- 
self included— invited  five  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  economists  to  come  to  the 
Capitol  and  brief  us  on  the  economy,  and 
to  make  recommendations  for  a  legisla- 
tive program.  No  two  saw  our  fiscal  prob- 
lems in  the  same  light,  of  course.  And 
yet  each  shared  two  common  bonds;  All 
of  the  economists  said  we  are  in  deep 
fiscal  trouble,  and  all  of  them  felt  that 
as  a  first  step,  we  in  the  Congress  should 
undertake  a  major  reduction  in  Federal 
expenditures. 

During  the  week,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Cminsl  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  joined  me 
In  issuing  a  statement  that  laid  out  the 
beginnings  of  a  legislotive  program  to 
bring  the  economy  under  control.  Speci- 
fically, we  recommend: 

First.  A  10-percent  cut  in  pay  for 
Members  of  Congress  until  the  budget  is 
balanced. 

Second.  An  immediate  $lo-billion  cut 
in  spending  in  the  current  budget  and 
placing  all  authorizations  on  an  annual 
basis. 

Third.  A  series  of  steps  to  encourage 
savings  and  investment  by  the  American 
public. 

Fourth.  Completion  of  pending  legis- 
lation to  provide  retirement  savings  for 
those  men  and  women  not  now  covered 
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by  formal  retirement  plans,  through  tax 
incentives. 

Fifth.  Draifting  and  ratification  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  mandating  a 
balanced  budget. 

When  Senators  Curtis.  Hansen,  and  I 
suggested  that  the  Congress  take  a  10- 
ijercent  pay  cut,  the  point  was  not  to 
suggest  that  the  money  saved — $2>.«  mil- 
lion— would  significantly  affect  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation,  but  to  show  that  we 
are  serious  about  making  long  overdue 
economic  reforms — and  that  we  are 
willing  to  "put  our  money  where  our 
mouth  is." 

This  notion  of  reform  is  just  begin- 
ning to  achieve  "respectability."  Recent 
economic  thinking  has  been  dominated 
by  two  schools  of  thought: 

The  euphoric,  which  sees  no  difficul- 
ties nor  dangers  in  anything  at  all;  but, 
if  there  seems  to  be  a  problem,  bases  it 
on  the  public's  dislike  of  tax  hikes;  and 
the  gloom-and-doom  school  which  feels 
that  not  only  the  Nation's  but  the  entire 
world's  economy  is  heading  for  an  in- 
evitable crash  complete  with  credit  col- 
lapse, forced  debt  liquidation  and  serial 
business  collapses. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  still  room  be- 
tween the  "euphorics '  and  the  "doom- 
sayers"  for  other  voices — voices  of  mod- 
eration, and  these  voices  may  still  pre- 
vail. But  they  will  not  prevail  if  the 
Congress  does  not  take  the  lead,  forget 
the  rhetoric  and  convince  the  country 
that  these  actions  are  not  another  weary 
public  relations  charade. 

We  all  know  that  it  would  not  be  easy, 
but  it  has  to  be  done.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  to  know  that  Congress  is  finally 
serious  about  reducing  Federal  expendi- 
tures and  Federal  deficits.  This  is  what 
the  Senators  and  I  intended  to  convey 
by  our  suggestion  of  a  congressional  pay 
cut.  It  is  the  balancing  of  the  budget  that 
Is  important,  and  the  10-percent  pay 
cut  must  be  linked  to  the  balanced 
budget  or  it  does  not  mean  anything. 

The  polls  have  shown  us  that  the 
American  citizen  now  has  the  economy  at 
the  top  of  his  worry  list,  and  to  him  the 
economy  Is  not  an  abstraction.  It  in- 
volves his  paycheck,  his  bills,  his  business, 
and  ultimately  the  amount  and  quality  of 
food  on  his  table.  Inflation  not  only 
erodes  the  value  of  goods  and  sei-vlces. 
but  together  with  taxes  provides  a  strong 
disincentive  to  save.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  not  lost  the  desire  to  save.  They 
have  quite  literally  lost  the  ability.  Put- 
ting money  In  a  bank  and  watching  its 
value  decrease  even  as  it  collects  Inter- 
est is  a  baffling  and  frightening  experi- 
ence. One  has  only  to  examine  the  entry 
of  the  American  public  into  the  purchas- 
ing of  silver  bars  and  gold  coins  to  realize 
that  Americans  an;  distrustful  of  their 
country's  currei.cy  m  well  as  of  its  pol- 
icies. The  phenomenon  is  not  explained 
by  a  sudden  fascina.ion  on  the  part  ot 
the  American  public  with  numismatics. 
Many  of  the  moat  popular  coins  are  those 
low  in  numismatic  value,  the  so-called 
bullion  coUis.  Our  administration  has 
tacitly  admitted  that  it  is  afraid  of  an 
alternate,  preferred  currency  by  voicing 
its  reluctance  to  aUow  citizens  to  own 
gold.  But  at  the  same  time  it  has  failed 
to  take  positive  steps  to  strengthen  the 
dollar. 


Something  clearly  must  be  done  to  en- 
courage the  habits  of  savings  and  invest- 
ment of  the  American  citizen.  An  increase 
la  the  deduction  or  credit  for  dividend 
payments  coupled  with  a  similar  credit 
for  interest  on  savings  would  help.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  people  I  have 
in  mind  are  not  the  millionaires,  but  the 
ordinary  people  who  have  only  a  few  dol- 
lars to  invest  and  who  would  invest  them 
if  they  knew  that  what  they  invested 
would  be  stable  in  value,  that  the  Income 
from  it  would  be  theirs,  and  that  the 
whole  proposition  would  be  worth  the 
trouble. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  action  com- 
pleted on  pending  legislation  to  allow 
people  to  invest  sometliing  for  their  re- 
tirement. This  would,  at  the  same  time, 
stimulate  long-time  investment  and  sav- 
ings. I  see  no  reason  why  a  per.son  should 
have  to  work  for  either  big  business  or 
big  labor  in  order  to  be  allowed  by  law 
to  invest  a  good  portion  of  his  time  to- 
ward his  retirement.  This  is  an  area  in 
which  by  helping  the  small  businessman, 
we  could  help  the  economy  as  well.  I  was 
disturbed  to  notice  in  a  recent  poll  that 
a  majority  of  the  citizens  questioned 
stated  a  preference  for  wage  and  price 
controLs.  But  controls  are  the  only  sure 
way  to  destroy  the  economy  permanently. 
They  can  be  tolerated  to  a  free  society 
for  a  very  short  period  of  time.  But  they 
;ire  worse  than  useless  if,  at  the  same 
time,  the  fimdamental  problem  of  infla- 
tion has  not  been  successfully  dealt 
with— or  at  least  unless  a  substantive 
start  had  been  made  in  that  direction. 
In  the  summer  of  1971  we  did  the  worst 
of  all  possible  things  when  we  imposed 
controls  and  did  nothing  else  to  reduce 
the  pressures  on  the  economy.  The  pre- 
dictable sub.sequent  infiation  was  o;nly 
that  which  would  have  occurred  any- 
way, somewhat  delayed. 

Until  a  serious  attempt  to  balance  the 
budget  is  made,  we  will  have  nothing 
but  arguments.  Inevitably,  someone's  pet 
project  will  have  to  get  along  on  a  little 
less  money.  It  is  time  to  face  that  fact. 
Even  Keynes,  after  all,  thought  that 
there  were  times  for  a  budget  surplus,  a 
budget  deficit,  and  a  time  to  balance. 
Now.  if  ever,  is  the  time  to  balance.  The 
people  have  heard  this  idea  argued  over 
lor  so  many  years  that  I  am  afraid  their 
reaction  will  be  to  ya«Ti  and  say  "oh. 
that  again."  But  wc  have  to  let  them 
know  we  are  serious.  The  major  factor 
involved  right  now  is  whether  or  not  the 
people  believe  we  wiU  respond.  Do  they 
have  any  confidence  at  all  in  the  econ- 
omy? Not  much.  Do  they  have  any  con- 
fidence at  all  in  the  Presidency?  Not 
much.  Do  they  have  any  confidence  in 
the  ability  or  desire  of  the  Congress  to 
move  in  this  direction?  Absolutely  none. 
And  I  think  right  now,  the  people  are 
justified  to  that  lack  of  confidence.  We 
have  to  move  to  instill  some  confidence 
in  them.  But  we  are  not  going  to  do  it 
by  fancy  speeches  and  big  promises.  They 
are  too  cynical  for  that.  They  have  had 
too  many  promises  and  been  fooled  too 
many  times.  People  are  fed  up  with  all 
the  inaction  and  overstatements  of  what 
we  are  going  to  accomplish.  That  is  why 
by  taking  some  dramatic  step  such  as 
cutting  our  own  salaries  demoiistrates 
that  this  time  we  mean  business. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  encouraging  to 


hear  others  offering  constmctive  sugges- 
tions as  Senator  Bi;ciu.ey  has  done  this 
morning,  and  such  as  the  pas,«age  of  the 
Bartlett  resolution  yesterday. 

I  am  encoui-aged  that  35  Senators  sup- 
ported a  .spur-of-the  moment  amend- 
ment to  cut  4  percent  out  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Consumr-r  Protection  Environmental 
Protection  appropriation  bill  this  week. 
Thirty-five  on  that  bill:  maybe  40  on  the 
next  one.  But  a  4-percent  reduction  be- 
low budget  estimates  on  all  appropria- 
Uon  bills  would  automatically  bring  the 
SIO  billion  reduction  that  Arthur  Bums 
has  called  for.  > 

Let  us  agree  oii  one  thing: 

II  is  time  for  some  direct  and  positive 
aclion.  1  think  that  if  we  will  take  it,  if 
the  President  will  exert  leadership,  the 
people  will  respond  and  we  can  head  off 
a  fierious  economic  crisis. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
^appy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator  from  New  York.  * 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  this  Senator's  appreciation  for 
the  thoughtful  comments  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  made  on  what  Is  the  central 
domestic  problem  facing  the  American 
people  today  and  on  into  the  near  future. 
I  agree  with  him  Uiat  we  reqiiire  more 
than  rhetoric,  that  the  public  Is  tired  of 
promises,  and  they  want  to  see  action. 

I  ju.'it  hope  our  awareness,  our  new 
awareness  to  the  problems  we  face 
fiscally  will  be  such  as  to  energize  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  forget  politics 
and  get  on  to  serve  the  Interests  of  the 
American  public. 

I  also  hope  the  Senator  will  join  with 
me  and  other  Senators  In  seeing  If  we 
can  mobilize  sentiment  In  this  body  to 
oppose  as  a  matter  of  principle  any  ap- 
propriation bin  that  not  only  exceeds 
the  budgetary  request  now  before  us  but 
al-so  which  fails  In  one  manner  or  an- 
other to  cut  back  that  magic  4  percent 
that  spells  the  difference  between  bring- 
ing inflation  under  control  and  eroding 
the  confidence  and  the  savtogs  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  statement.  The 
important  thing  Is  for  the  pei^Ie  to  rec- 
ognize that  we  are  going  to  do  some- 
thin,;.  I  think  the  voice  of  the  people 
as  expressed  In  the  communications  I 
have  received  from  home  are  verj-  clearly 
saying  to  us:  Now  is  the  time  to  do  some- 
thing. Congress  can  and  must  act  posi- 
tively. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  We  know  the  mood  of 
the  public,  and  I  hope  the  Senator  agrees 
Kith  my  hope  that  the  people  will  remind 
those  who  are  runrung  for  election  this 
year  that  they  are  no  longer  watching  for 
the  promise  but  are  watching  for  the  per- 
formance, and  the  one  performance  they 
want  to  see  is  action  in  cutting  back  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  This  would  require  the 
American  people  to  exercise  the  same 
kind  of  self-discipline  they  have  every 
reason  to  expect  of  us,  namely,  to  recog- 
nize that  all  of  their  projects  cannot  be 
met:  that  there  are  limits  to  what  Wash- 
ington can  do  to  them 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  they  must  also 
recognize,  and  make  olBcehoIders   and 
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odiceseckers  recognize,  that  the  men  and 
women  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  who  will  not  vote  for  a  balanced 
budget  are  voting  for  a  tax  increase,  that 
tax  which  is  the  crudest  of  all  taxes — 
inflation-  Certainly,  a  4-percent  cut  in  an 
appropriation  level  is  far  preferable  to 
a  larger  increase  in  the  rate  of  inflation. 
I  thinic  the  people  imderstand  that,  and 
I  think  they  must  communicate  it  In  very 
real  and  effective  political  terms  to  those 
people  who  seek  office. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 


PIONEER  DAY.  1974 
Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
submit  a  resolution  commending  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints.  I  join  the  people  of 
my  home  State  and  the  people  of  Utah — 
our  sLster  State  to  the  south— in  com- 


deserlland  is  impossible  to  do  without 
supplemental  water.  Faced  with  this 
sparse  environment  and  the  rock-hard 
soil,  they  pioneered  modern  irrigation 
methods  by  building  dams  on  streams  in 
the  nearby  canyons  to  store  and  divert  a 
supply  of  the  precious  water,  to  their 
crops  in  the  basin  below. 

Today,  the  once  desolate  Salt  Lake 
Valley  is  filled  with  lush  green  vegetation 
and  gleaming  marble  buildings;  a  fitting 
tribute  to  Mormon  Ingenuity,  persever- 
ance, and  hard  work. 

Their  success  in  bringing  water  to  the 
desert  is  only  but  a  small  portion  of 
their  magnificent  pioneerim!  history 
Throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  I9th 
century,  the  LDS  brought  newlv  immi- 
grated European  converts  to  their  west- 
ern headquarters  and  then  assimilated 
them  into  their  intermountaln  commu- 
nities. The  Mormo(b  soon  spread  over 
the  entire   region,   seeding   towns   and 


except  Sunda.vs  and  Mondays.  This,  the 
16th  Moi-mon  temple,  is  an  awe-inspir- 
ing building,  of  which  members  of  the 
LDS  faith  hvlng  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well 
as  all  Mormons,  can  be  justly  proud. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  only  fitting,  that 
on  this,  the  most  special  of  Mormon 
holidays,  we  in  Idaho  and  the  rest  of 
the  country  should  stop  and  pay  tribute 
to  a  most  special  and  unique  pioneering 
people. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  GmrpiN  and  Mr. 
McCLEiiAN  also  join  In  offering  this  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  with  the  Senator's 
permission,  tlxat  I  may  be  on  the  resolu- 
tion as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
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Lake  some  127  years  ago. 

The  Mormons  are  a  pioneering  people. 
On  the  fifth  day  of  April  1847.  a  band  of 
143  men.  3  women,  and  2  small  children 
led  by  Heber  C.  Kimball  left  their  camp 
on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River,  and 
headed  west. 

Two  days  later,  another  group  em- 
barked on  the  journey  westward. 
Brigham  Young,  a  leader  of  this  portion 
of  the  group  and  president  of  the  church, 
had  decided  to  lead  his  people  to  the 
Rockies,  at  a  time  when  most  other  pio- 
neers were  headed  to  Oregon  or  Cali- 
fornia. Brigham  Young  had  made  a  wise 
decision. 

From  the  time  Joseph  Smith  founded 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  in  1830.  the  Mormons  had  been 
subjected  to  unending  religious  persecu- 
tion. Brigham  Young  knew  that  for  his 
people  to  survive,  they  must  go  to  an  area 
tliat  no  one  else  wanted.  He  knew  that 
if  they  settled  in  Oregon  or  California, 
they  would  be  pushed  out — as  they  were 
in  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.  He  knew 
that  their  Zlon  was  in  the  desolate,  yet 
awesome  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

On  July  24.  1847.  the  vanguard  of  the 
Mormon  pioneers,  after  4  months  of 
struggling  through  brush  and  rock,  over 
boulder-choked  mountain  and  across 
raging  stream,  rolled  out  of  Emigration 
Canyon. 

In  the  forenoon  of  tliat  day.  Brigham 
Young,  who  had  been  confined  to  a  sick- 
bed with  mountain  fever,  looked  for  the 
first  time  upon  the  valley  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake. 
A  pioneer  journal  recorded  the  scene : 
The  creaking  of  the  wagon  wheels  came  to 
a  slop,  each  shout  to  tardy  oxen,  each  crack 
of  whip  became  auddeniy  silent  as  the  lead- 
ers  searching  eyes  traveled  across  the  valley. 
The  muted  song  of  a  tlinuh.  the  chirp  of  a 
cricket  and  the  distant  roar  of  a  mountain 
torrent  were  the  only  sounds  heard,  as  the 
leaders  eyes  .seemed  to  drink  in  the  whole 
scene. 

A  certain  inward,  penetrating  power  gave 
a  prophetic  quality  to  that  inspired  gaze  as 
it  saw  more  ttiaa  any  mortal  eye  In  the  pio- 
neer company. 
Brigham  young's  voice  bloke  the  stIllneM. 
"This  is  the  place" 
And  Indeed  it  was. 

The  Mormons  soon  f oimd  that  growicz 
wheat  and  com  in  a  dry  climate  and  on 


fomia.  In  my  own  State  of  Idaho,  the 
Mormons  founded  Fort  Lemhi  in  1855 
and  Idaho's  first  permanent  town, 
Franklin,  some  5  years  later. 

Today,  the  3.5  million  Mormons 
aroimd  the  globe  and  the  215,000  Idaho 
members  of  the  church,  are  a  respected 
people.  They  have  earned  that  resjiect 
through  years  of  hard  work  and  whole- 
some living.  The  church  has  no  paid 
clergy,  but  Instead  relies  on  the  volun- 
tary efforts  of  the  farmers  and  laborers, 
business  and  professional  people,  as  well 
as  the  housewives  who  make  up  their 
congregations. 

As  an  example  of  Christianity  in  ac- 
tion, the  LDS  welfare  system  is  perhaps 
the  most  comprehensive  In  the  world. 
Food,  clothing,  and  furniture  are  made 
available,  without  cost,  to  needy  persons 
at  storehouses  throughout  the  United 
States.  These  commodities  are  produced 
at  church-owned  farms  and  ranches  and 
packaged  at  church-run  canneries,  where 
church  memberi; — often  entire  fam- 
ilies— donate  their  time. 

The  strong  sense  of  community  which 
binds  the  Mormons  close  to  each  other, 
is  also  evident  in  their  highly  success- 
ful social  events.  The  LDS  church  spon- 
sors the  world's  largest  Softball  and  bas- 
ketball tournaments:  wards  and  stakes 
hold  local  talent  shows,  present  plays 
and  sponsor  dances,  where  young  and 
old  dance  side  by  side. 

It  is  often  proudly  said,  that  no  Mor- 
mons need  suffer  for  material  goods  or 
brotherly  companionship. 

This  year,  some  18.000  young  Mor- 
mons— most  19-  and  20-year-old  men 
and  women— are  serving  their  church 
as  missionaries.  These  people  give  2 
years  of  their  lives  to  spread  the  message 
of  their  church  throughout  the  United 
States  and  In  most  of  the  countries  of 
tile  free  world.  Not  only  have  these  yoiuig 
people  helped  to  make  theirs  the  worlds 
fastest  growing  reUgion,  but  they  have 
proven  to  be  outstanding  goodwill  am- 
bassadors for  America  as  well. 

I  am  especially  happy  today,  to  note 
that  the  majestic  new  Washington,  D.C., 
temple,  which  is  nearing  completion  in 
Kensington.  Md  .  will  be  open  for  public 
tours  during  the  period  from  Tuesday. 
September  17,  to  Saturday.  October  2C. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  so  because 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Morman 
faith  have  come  Into  various  parts  of 
Montana,  especially  the  southwestern 
part,  from  Idaho  and  Utah.  They  have 
been  pillars  of  the  community.  They  are 
a  fine  group  of  people.  They  make  many 
contributions  to  the  benefit  of  Montana 
as  well  as  Idaho.  Utah.  Arizona,  and 
other  States,  and  also,  may  I  say,  to  the 
Union  of  States. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  am  happy  to  add  his  name 
as  a  cosponsor. 

I  yield.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  of- 
fering this  resolution  and  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  importance 
of  this  day  to  the  Mormon  Church.  Like 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  the  popula- 
tion of  my  State  Includes  an  impoi-tant 
group  who  are  Mormons.  Indeed,  as  is 
well  known,  the  distinguished  former 
Governor  of  Micliigan  who  until  recent- 
ly served  as  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet.  George  Romney.  is  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Mormon  Church. 

Mr.  President,  if  an  opportimity  were 
accorded.  I  feel  certain  that  a  number 
of  other  Senators  would  cosponsor  this 
resolution.  I  wonder  if  it  might  be  pos- 
sible, under  an  unanimous  consent  ar- 
rangement, for  a  period  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  to  allow  other  Sena- 
tors to  add  their  names  as  cosponsors? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  most  happy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  that  would  be 
very  desirable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  resolution  be  agreed  to  and  remain 
at  the  desk  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
for  additional  cosponsors. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
fine  arrangement. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  by  the  Senate,  the 
resolution  Ue  on  the  desk  for  sponsor- 
ship by  such  other  Senators  who  may 
wish  to  add  their  name.s  to  it  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
my  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  reaolullon  (S.  Res.  366)  commending  the 
members  or  the  Cliurch  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Salnt«. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
an  Important  day  for  the  people  of  Utah 
and  for  those  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  members  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  or 
Mormons.  Being  a  Mormon  myself,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  the  mean- 
ing which  this  day  holds  for  us. 

On  July  24.  1847,  a  group  of  pioneers 
entered  what  Is  now  known  as  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley.  They  were  the  first  of  many 
groups  of  Mormon  pioneers  to  reach  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  Led  by  Brigham  Young, 
who  has  been  called  a  modem-day  Moees 
for  his  role  In  leading  these  people  across 
the  plains,  these  pioneers  broke  a  new 
trail  along  the  Platte  River  which  was 
to  be  used  by  many  thousands  of  those 
who  settled,  tamed,  and  built  the  West 
into  what  it  Is  today. 

Their  Journey  was  not  easy,  even  for 
the  days  of  covered  wagons  and  horse- 
back travel.  Their  route  was  long  and 
filled  with  hardships  as  they  traveled 
from  the  Midwest  to  the  Rocky  Motmt- 
ains.  Those  who  could  not  afford  cov- 
ered wagons  put  their  belongings  in  carts 
and  pushed  and  pulled  them  by  hand 
across  the  plains.  Their  determination 
led  them  through  times  of  disease,  fam- 
ine, and  winter's  fury.  There  were  many 
who  never  arrived  at  their  destination  In 
the  West.  Truly,  their  journey  Is  one  of 
the  great  religious  exodu.ws  of  all  times. 

When  the  first  group  of  pioneers  came 
over  the  mountains  that  surroimd  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  Brlgliam  Young  saw  the 
valley  for  the  first  time  and  said.  "This 
is  the  place."  At  that  time,  the  valley  was 
a  desolate  wasteland,  and  the  pioneers 
realized  that  the  end  of  their  trek  did 
not  mean  the  end  of  hardship  nor  the 
end  of  hard  work.  The  same  courage  and 
determination  which  had  led  these 
sturdy  pioneers  across  the  plains  helped 
them  to  tame  the  desert  and  truly  make 
it  blossom  as  a  rose. 

This  example  of  courage  and  faith  is 
one  that  lives  m  the  hearts  of  all  of  us 
who  share  in  this  heritage.  The  problems 
and  challenges  of  our  day,  although  dif- 
ferent in  nature  from  those  of  the 
pioneers'  day,  are  nevertheless  great,  and 
I  hope  and  pray  that  we  can  continue 
in  courage  and  faith  to  meet  and  con- 
quer those  challenges  facing  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  delighted 
to  learn  that  my  colleague.  Senator 
Chdkch  of  Idaho,  has  introduced  a  reso- 
lution honoring  my  people,  and  I  am 
honored  to  Join  him  as  a  cospoiisor. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  date  of 
July  24  Is  one  of  great  importance  in  my 
State.  It  is  a  State  holiday — a  day  upon 
which  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  celebration 
and  commemoration.  For  it  was  on  this 


date  that  the  first  company  of  Mormon 
pioneers  entered  the  Salt  Lake  Valley. 
What  they  saw  as  they  entered  was  a 
valley  devoid  of  any  vegetation,  except 
for  a  lone  cedar  tree  which  onlj'  seemed 
to  punctuate  the  desolation. 

It  was  through  the  hardships  and  sac- 
rifices of  those  hardy  people  that  the 
valley  that  was  once  desert  now  blos- 
soms like  the  rose,  with  schools,  churches, 
industi-y,  parks  and  monuments,  beauti- 
ful trees,  and  gardens  of  flowers — all  a 
living  monument  to  the  great  vision  and 
courage  of  those  pioneers. 

The  arrival  of  the  pioneers  in  Salt 
Lake  Valley  on  July  24. 1847,  ended  their 
history  of  moving  away  from  persecu- 
tions as  they  sought  the  freedom  to  wor- 
ship God  according  to  their  beliefs.  After 
a  humble  beginning  in  New  York  State, 
a  move  to  the  city  of  Klrtland,  Ohio, 
and  thence  to  Illinois  and  the  historic 
settlement  In  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  the 
first  generation  Mormons  lost  their 
prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  to  an  assassin's ' 
buUet. 

The  eventual  escape  from  the  embit- 
tered mobs  in  Illinois,  and  the  trek  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Utah,  Is  the 
story  of  a  dedicated  people.  Under  the 
leadership  of  their  second  prophet — 
Brigham  Young — they  endured  the  in- 
credible hardshl[»  of  that  pioneer  trail, 
to  arrive  in  the  end  at  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  Instantly  proclaimed 
by  theh-  ailing  leader,  "This  is  the  place." 
Today  all  Utah  echoes  that  proclamation. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  favorably  consider  this 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  aereeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  366)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  Its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

s.  Rzs.  366 

Whereas  pioneers  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  exemplliy  the 
spirit  of  those  who  won  the  West;  and 

Wbere«8  present  day  members  of  the 
Church,  tike  their  forebears,  have  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  this  Nation  lor 
their  Industry  and  wholesome  llTing;    and 

Whereas  Mormons  across  the  Ijnlted  Stat«a 
and  around  the  globe  are  noted  for  a  oom- 
miinity  spirit  rjid  concern  for  Indlrlduat 
members  wtilch  knows  no  bounds:  Now, 
Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  S&mts  are  to  be  com- 
mended or  this  day,  tlie  a4th  of  July  1974^ 
a  day  which  commemorates  the  settling  of 
tlie  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley — for  their  many 
achievements  as  a  major  religion  nnd  a 
huinantlarian  people. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  iMr.  Roth)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


NATIONAL     COMMISSION     ON 
INFLATION 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  4  months  I  have  periodically  taken 
the  Senate  floor  to  urge  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  develop  a  coordinated  pro- 


gram to  restrain  inflation.  Specifically. 
I  have  urged  the  Senate  to  enact  my 
proposal  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Inflation. 

The  Nation  Commission  on  Inflation 
would  study  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  inflation  and  develop  and  recommend 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  poli- 
cies and  procedures  to  control  inflation. 
Becatise  of  the  importance  of  forming 
a  national  consensus  on  anti-inflation 
policies,  the  Commission  would  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  Government, 
business  and  industry,  labor,  agricul- 
ture, and  consumer  interests. 

Shortly  after  I  Introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  201  last  April,  I  asked 
Dr.  Aithur  Bums,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  for  his  views  on  my  pro- 
posals. 

In  his  response,  he  said: 

1  have  reviewed  with  great  interest  your 
proposal  for  a  National  Commission  on  In- 
flation. You  have  my  support  in  this  en- 
deavor to  promote  voluntary  wage  and  price 
restraints.  .  .  .  Otir  Inflationary  problem  la  so 
serious  that  we  caimot  afford  to  overlook 
any  possible  benefits  that  might  be  found 
in  a  new  approach  of  this  kind. 

Dr.  Bums  was  correct  in  his  assess- 
ment of  the  seriousness  of  our  inflation 
problem,  and  of  the  consequences  for 
failing  to  take  action. 

The  continuing  rate  of  Inflation  has 
created  an  intolerable  situation  In  this 
country  today  and  a  total  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Federal  Government.  The 
American  peoples  faith  in  their  Federal 
Government  has  deteriorated  primarily 
because  of  the  fallm-e  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  to 
develop  a  sound  anti-inflation  policy. 

The  administration's  pohcy  to  light  in- 
flation has  been  virtually  nonexistent, 
consisting  so  far  of  White  Hotise  meet- 
ings with  a  group  of  busines  executives. 
On  July  22.  1  wrote  the  President  to 
urge  him  to  establish  a  high-level  com- 
mission devoted  solely  to  the  problem  of 
inflation. 

In  my  letter  to  the  President.  I  wrote: 

We  are  experiencing  a  drastic  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  this  nation's  ability  to  cope  with 
Its  economic  probtetns.  and  It  Is  vitally  Im- 
portant for  the  Federal  Government  to  as- 
sert lu  leadership.  A  Presidential  proposal 
to  establish  such  a  commission,  coupled  with 
a  strong  Congressional  endorsement,  would 
promote  the  nation's  confidence  in  Its  Fed- 
eral Oovernment's  abuity  to  take  steps  to 
control  Inflation. 

Congress  must  also  share  some  of  the 
blame  for  failing  to  take  the  initiative 
in  developing  policies  to  restrain  Infla- 
tion. The  Senate  did  take  action  yester- 
day to  call  for  an  economic  summit  con- 
ference on  infiatlon.  But.  the  Senate  is 
also  compoundUig  the  inflation  problem 
by  continuing  to  increase  Federal  spend- 
ing. If  the  Congress  is  serious  about  con- 
trolling inflation,  we  must  cut  Federal 
spending  by  (5  to  $10  billion  this  year 
and  we  must  have  a  balanced  budget  next 
year. 

With  Federal  spending  out  of  control, 
and  With  both  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  failing  to  provide  adequate 
leadership  on  the  Inflation  issue,  there 
is  a  vital  need  for  the  establishment  of 
a  single  unit  to  coorttinate  the  fight 
agahist  inflation.  For  this  reason.  I  again 
urge  my  distinguished  colleagues  to  act 
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upon  my  proposal  to  establi.'-li  a  National 
Commission  on  Inflation. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  function 
of  the  Natonlal  Commission  on  Inflation 
would  be  to  encourage  cooperation  be- 
tween the  various  seBments  of  the  econ- 
omy, particularly  business  and  labor,  to 
work  lor  price  and  wage  restraint. 

If  big  business  and  big  labor  can  work 
JO  effectively  together  in  removing  wage 
and  price  controls,  they  aie  capable  of 
cooperating  in  restraining  inflation. 

Business-labor  cooperation  is  especially 
important  as  the  number  of  work  stop- 
pages and  strikes  increase.  A.';  of  the  be- 
ginninB  of  last  week.  588  strikers  were 
in  progress,  the  highest  number  of  strikes 
since  the  years  immediately  foUoKing 
World  War  If.  ImporUnt  contiact  dis- 
cussions involving  such  major  Industries 
as  coal,  aerospace,  and  railroad  are  com- 
ing up  in  the  next  few  months.  Although 
the  National  Commission  on  Inflation 
would  not  be  authorized  to  set  manda- 
tory coDtrola  or  voluntary  guidelines.  It 
could  work  with  bu.<;tness  and  labor  to 
create  a  favorable  climate  for  joint  co- 
operation. 

TradltionoUj",  business  and  labor  have 
had  an  adversary  reiationslilp.  But  we 
must  recognize  that  today's  world  Is  vast- 
ly different,  with  increasing  competition 
from  technologically  advanced  countries 
such  as  Japan  and  West  Germany,  If  we 
are  to  compete  effectively,  we  must  es- 
tablish a  dialog  between  Government, 
labor,  and  business  to  reach  a  tmited 
policy,  A  national  consensus  on  economic 
policies  is  critteally  Important  today  be- 
cause of  the  Inflation  we  are  all  experi- 
encing. 

The  Federal  Government  currently  has 
a  patchwork  of  depai-tmcnts,  agencies, 
and  boards  involved  in  economic  analysis 
and  Interpretation.  But  not  one  Govern- 
ment unit  Is  devoted  solely  to  our  most 
serious  national  problem. 

The  National  Commission  on  Inflation 
would  fulfil]  that  role.  It  would  guarantee 
a  degree  of  coordination  In  the  Govern- 
ment's response  to  inflation.  It  would  be 
authorized  to  deal  solely  with  the  prob- 
lems of  inflation,  and  would  report  to  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  methods  to  reduce  the  In- 
flationary pressures  in  the  economy. 

The  battle  against  inflation  will  not  be 
an  easy  one.  especially  if  we  do  not  all 
work  together.  Federal  spending  must  be 
controlled,  our  monetary  policy  must  be 
restrained,  and  business,  labor,  and  Oov- 
cmment  must  reach  agreement  on  com- 
mon policies.  The  National  Commission 
on  Inflation  would  work  for  a  national 
consensus  on  anti-inflation  policies.  In- 
flation is  our  No.  1  economic  problem, 
and  the  Commission  would  establish  the 
reduction  of  Inflation  as  our  No.  1  pri- 
ority. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoas  con- 
.sent  to  have  my  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  printed  in  Uie  Rrcou 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
aj^  follows: 

VS.  Senaiz. 
Waihtngton.  D.C..  Jul)  22  tS71. 

Hon.  RjCUASD  U.  IftXOTt, 

The  While  Home, 
WaaJi  inglon,  D.C 

DUM  M«.  P«isiDEKr:  In  your  oonjlderation 
of  economic  poUcy  options,  I  vtfe  yon  to  coo- 


sidcr  tli»  establisUment  of  a  hlgh-krel  com- 
mission devoted  solely  to  the  problem  of  la- 
flation. 

Such  a  commi.'55ton  would  studv  and  evalu- 
ste  the  Infistlon  problem,  and  recommend 
policies  and  procedures  to  utilize  the  re- 
sources ot  the  Federal  Government  In  an  aU- 
out  battle  against  InUatlon. 

The  commissloii.  which  would  be  composed 
of  representatives  of  government,  bxislness 
and  Industry,  labor,  agriculture  and  con- 
sumer Interests,  would  seek  to  reach  a  na- 
tional consensus  on  pohcles  to  restrain  In- 
nation.  Hopefully,  a  coordinated  study  in- 
volving representatives  of  the  private  sector 
would  resolve  nuny  of  the  seU-defeatmg.  In- 
natlouary  policies  practiced  by  aU  concerned. 

We  are  experiencing  a  drastic  Uck  of  con- 
fidence in  this  nation  .5  ability  to  cope  with 
Its  economic  problems,  and  it  Is  vitally  Im- 
portant for  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  assert 
its  leadership.  Over  three  motiths  ago  I  Intro- 
duced a  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Inflation.  A  Presiden- 
tial proposal  to  establish  such  a  commission, 
coupled  with  a  strong  Congressional  endorse- 
ment, wotild  promote  the  nation's  conndence 
in  Its  Federal  Government's  ability  to  take 
steps  to  control  Inflation, 
Sincereiy, 

Wn.u.i,u  V.  Roth,  Jr., 

VS.  Senalr 


July  2J,,  1974 

eral  workmen's  compensation  legislation 
Kefcrred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA.  from  the  Commllt« 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendmenU: 

.^^  i?'**-  '^°  ^"  making  appropriation'! 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  the  Executive  Offlce  of  the  President 
and  certain  Independent  agencies.  lor  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for 
o..iir   purpoaes    (itept.   No,    93-10281. 


WESS.XGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Nunn)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  the  nomination 
of  Alan  Greenspan,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs, 


ORDER  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  TIME 
TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  S.  1361,  COPy- 
RIGHT  LAW  REVISION 

Mr.  P.1STORE,  Mr.  President,  on  July 
10,  n1th  the  consent  of  the  Committee 
on  tlie  Judlctary,  S.  1381,  the  copyright 
law  revision  bill,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  for  15  days, 
expiring  on  July  21, 

The  committee  has  completed  its  work 
and  Is  in  the  process  of  writing  the  re- 
port, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  be  (rtven  an  ex- 
tra day.  namely  July  25,  for  the  filing 
of  its  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TR.\NSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NtJWKi.  Under  the  previous  order,  thet« 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  momhig  business,  for  not  to 
exceed  IS  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 
QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PBESIDINO  OFFICER  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  leglslati™  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  oi'der  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF  RE- 
PORT NO.   1024 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  Report  No 
1024,  on  S.  3792.  be  reprinted  to  reflect 
corrections  of  various  errors  in  printing 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  refened  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolntlon  by  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  Buffalo.  N.Y,  memorhuizlng  Con- 
gress to  change  daylight  saving  time.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  by  the  National  Association 
01  lasumnce  Conrunlssioners  opposing  rta- 


INTRODUCTION  OF  wn.T.g  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  hidicated: 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (by  request) : 
S.  3801.  A  bill   to  authorize  the  Inderal 
Farm  Credit  Board  to  fix  the  compensation  of 
the  Oovomor  and  the  Deputy  Oovemora  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestrv 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
S.  3802.  A  blU  to  provide  available  nuclear 
Information  to  Committees  and  Members  of 
Congress.  Referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  BCHWEIKER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Httgh  Scott)  : 
S.  3803.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Uie  Improve- 
ment of  roads  In  Raystown  Dam  area.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  UATHIAS: 
S.  3804,  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Pio  G.  Valle. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  3805.  A  blU  relating  to  the  compensation 
of  certain  employses  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate.  Referred  to  tbe 
Committee  on  BiUes  and  Adinlnlstration. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  3806.  A  bin  to  increase  the  authortea- 


tlons  for  grants  for  the  preservation  of  his- 
toric properties  under  the  Act  of  October 
15,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hdgh  Scott)  : 
S.  3803.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
provement of  roads  in  Raystown  Dam 
area. 

Access  aoAos  roR  raystown  dam 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr,  Hugh  Scorn.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  similar  to  one  intro- 
duced by  our  colleague  in  the  House, 
Mr.  Shtjsier,  which  will  serve  to  remedy 
an  inequitable  and  potentially  dangerous 
situation  with  regard  to  the  access  roads 
for  the  Raystown  Dam  project  In  Himt- 
ingdon  Coimty,  Pa.  My  legislation  will 
authorize  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  upgrade  and  maintain  the  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  Raystown  Dam  site.  This  was 
a  situation  not  covered  in  the  authorizing 
legislation  for  the  dam.  and  the  condi- 
tion of  these  roads  has  significantly  de- 
teriorated due  to  macliinery  and  con- 
struction hauling  for  the  dam. 

The  Raystown  Dam  lias  recently  been 
dedicated  and  It  is  estimated  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  that  this  site  will  attract  up 
to  1.8  million  visitors  per  year.  Clearly 
these  roads  leading  to  the  site  must  be 
upgraded  to  safely  accommodate  the  vis- 
itoi-s  who  will  be  drawn  to  this  attractive 
recreation  site.  Both  the  personal  safety 
of  each  visitor  and  convenience  require 
that  the  condition  of  the  roads  be  im- 
proved. However,  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation has  not  taken  this  matter  into 
consideration.  In  fact,  by  acquiring  prop- 
erty that  previously  was  on  the  tax  rolls 
for  the  dam  project  itself,  the  Federal 
Government  has  reduced  the  ability  of 
local  townships  to  maintain  these  roads 
which  will  now  be  used  by  hundreds  of 
visitors  from  other  countries  and  other 
States, 

The  legLslation  which  1  introduce  today 
Is  of  course,  similar  to  other  proposals 
which  have  previously  been  approved  by 
the  Congress,  and  this  concept  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  subject  of  further  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  am  hopeful  that  I  might  be 
able  to  work  with  that  committee  in  de- 
veloping an  equitable  solution  to  this 
situation. 

The  Raystown  Dam  represents  a  major 
improvement  in  the  area  in  terms  of 
needed  flood  control  and  the  safety  and 
stability  of  the  communities  affected.  It 
is  also  a  highly  significant  recreation  fa- 
cility for  Pennsylvania  and  is  within  easy 
access  of  at  least  five  other  States.  There- 
fore, I  hope  the  Senate  will  give  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration  to  my  pro- 
posal to  improve  and  maintain  the  qual- 
Vm  of  the  access  roads  leading  to  the  dam 
to  safely  accommodate  the  millions  ot 
people  who  will  be  visiting  it  In  the  near 
future. 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  6,  1974, 1  visited  the  Raystown  Dam 
project  with  Vice  President  Gerald  Ford 
for  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  this  im- 
portant project. 

Raystown  will  provide  a  tremendous 
service  to  the  residents  of  central  Penn- 
sylvania, because  the  dam  constitutes  an 
important  link  In  the  flood  control  sys- 
tem of  the  State.  The  dam  will  be  Instru- 
mental in  preventing  terrible  disasters 
such  as  the  Wllkes-Barre  area  experi- 
enced 2  years  ago  from  Hurricane  Agnes. 
Also,  the  dam  will  function  «is  a  beauti- 
ful recreational  area  for  the  residents  of 
Pennsylvania  and  visitors  from  outside 
the  State.  Himtingdon  County,  the  home 
of  the  Raystown  Dam  project,  will  par- 
ticularly benefit  from  Increased  visitor 
traffic. 

Today,  I  am  delighted  to  join  with 
Senator  Richard  Schweiker  in  a  bill 
which  authorizes  necessary  repair  to  the 
roads  surrounding  the  Raystown  Dam. 
Presently,  these  roads  arc  not  adequate 
for  the  increased  visitor  traffic.  It  is  vital 
that  these  roads  be  upgiaded  and  re- 
paired so  visitors  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  many  recreational  opportunities  of 
the  dam  pi-oject.  The  bill  also  provides 
for  continuous  Federal  maintenance  of 
these  key  roads  throughout  the  year. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  bill  will  be  passed 
during  this  Congress,  so  the  important 
construction  work  may  be  completed  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  encourage  all  my  fellow  Pennsylva- 
nians  to  visit  an  enjoy  this  wonderful  ad- 
dition to  our  Commonwealth's  natural 
resources. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.  3806.  A  bUl  to  increase  the  authori- 
zations for  grants  for  the  preservation  of 
historic  properties  imder  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 15,  1966,  and  (or  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence legislation  to  aid  the  historic 
preservation  program  established  by  the 
Congress  in  1966.  To  date  the  program 
has  been  a  remarkable  success  both  In 
terms  of  the  preservation  of  our  Nation's 
heritage  and  in  increasing  public  aware- 
ness of  that  heritage.  The  historic  pres- 
ervation grant  program,  however,  is  no 
longer  adequate  to  meet  the  available 
State  moneys :  and  with  the  approaching 
Bicentennial,  I  believe  that  it  Is  incum- 
bent upon  the  Congress  to  revise  that 
fimd  to  realistically  refiect  current  State 
efforts. 

Recently,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  held  hearings 
on  S.  2877,  legislation  to  establish  a  meet- 
ing house  preservation  program  to  cele- 
brate the  Bicentennial,  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  that  measure,  and  I  was  very  im- 
pressed by  the  testimony  at  that  hearing. 
A  common  theme  which  ran  through  the 
course  of  the  hearing  was  that  although 
"meeting  house"  is  a  good  concept,  there 
are  critical  needs  other  than  meeting 
houses  which  the  States  would  like  to 
preserve  were  Federal  funds  available. 


The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  pro- 
vide those  funds.  The  bill  is  not  compli- 
cated and  would  raise  the  annual  author- 
ization to  $150  mlllian  for  5  years.  Pres- 
ent State  efforts  will  approximate  ties 
million  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  legislation  also  provides  that  for 
the  purposes  of  making  grants  for  proj- 
ects to  preserve  historic  meeting  houses 
and  endangered  properties  of  national 
significance,  the  Secretary  may  provide 
up  to  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
project. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  of  the  vari- 
ous major  items  of  legislation  pendmg 
before  the  Congress,  and  of  the  limited 
time  available  before  the  Congress  finally 
adjourns.  It  is  my  intention  to  move  ex- 
peditiously on  this  and  related  measures, 
however,  because  the  Bicentennial  anni- 
versai-y  of  this  Nation  is  also  approach- 
ing. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
5.  3ioa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  Goldwaiir) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2102,  a 
bill  to  guarantee  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote  and  to  provide  uniform  pr(x:e- 
dures  for  absentee  voting  in  Federal  elec- 
tions in  the  case  of  citizens  who  are  re- 
siding or  domiciled  outside  the  United 
States. 

S.    3480 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tdnhey,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
tova)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3480.  the  National  Summer  Youth  Sports 
P^ogiam. 

S.  3643 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javiis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Mokdali)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3643  to  amend 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970 
in  order  to  expand  rail  passenger  service. 

5.   3753 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCldre.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr. 
Domemici)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3753  to  amend  the  Pimeral  Tians- 
portatlon  and  Living  Expense  Benefits 
Act  of  1974. 

S.    3759 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bdckley) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  37S9  to 
amend  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  to  require  the  Congressional  Oflice 
of  the  Budget  to  prepare  fiscal  notes  for 
bills  and  joint  resolutions. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  386 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  (X)M- 
MENDING  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
CHimCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  OP 
LATTER  DAY  SAINTS 

Mr.  CHURCH  'for  himself,  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Mans- 
field. Mr.  TtTONEY.  Mr.  Both.  Mr.  Gold- 
water.  Mr.  McCldre.  Mr.  Hansen,  and 
Mr.  Bennett)  submitted  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 366  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to  later  today. 
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ADDinONAI,  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

Senate  REsoLmoN  329 
At  ihe  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Maoid- 
soN  >  v.as  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  329.  relating  to  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  an  interna- 
tional effort  to  reduce  the  risk  of  famhie 
and  lessen  human  suffering. 


AMENDMENT   OP   EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK  ACT  OP  1945— AMENDMENT 

■  Ordered  to  be  piliited  and  referred 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Banicing.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affaus.) 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Ml-.  President.  I  am  to- 
day submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  3660. 
The  amendment  requires  afl^mative  con- 
gressional approval  of  Export-Import 
Bank  financing  of  equipment  or  expertise 
for  the  exploration  and  production  of 
fossil  fuel  energy  resources  in  any  Com- 
munist coimtry. 

Proposed  oil  and  ga»  project's  convince 
rae  tliat  we  must  make  an  exception  in 
this  case  to  the  general  principle  that 
Congress  should  give  broad  policy  guide- 
lines and  leave  case  decisions  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  The  American  taxpayers 
are  being  asked  to  subsidize  the  financing 
of  oil  and  gas  equipment  to  Communist 
coimtries  at  a  time  when  the  equipment 
and  expertise  is  in  short  supply  here  in 
the  United  States.  American  companies 
wanting  to  increase  domestic  reserves 
and  production  are  now  wait-Usted  for 
the  equipment.  The  waiting  time  for 
drilling  rigs  and  hits  is  several  years.  If 
we  are  serious  about  wanting  to  decrease 
American  dependence  on  foreign  energy 
supplies,  it  is  folly  to  subsidize  Soviet 
purchases  of  the  very  equipment  we  need 
to  do  it. 

Tne  Subcommittee  on  Multinational 
Corpor.Ttions  heard  testimony  about  the 
North  Star  and  Yakutsk  projects  to 
develop  Siberian  natural  gas.  The  com- 
PMiies  involved  claim  that  they  are  tak- 
ing great  financial  risks  to  secure  for- 
eign sources  of  natural  gas  for  the  U.S. 
consumer.  But  a  closer  examination  of 
these  projects  shows  that  the  real  risk 
taker  will,  as  usual,  b3  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 
All  of  the  facilities  to  be  constructed  in 
the  Soviet  Union  will  be  financed  by  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  credits  and  guaran- 
tees, amounting  to  $4  billion.  Tliat  is  10 
times  the  present  Eximbank  exposure  on 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  only  finan- 
cial stake  the  private  companies  will  have 
in  these  ventures  is  tht  LNO  tankers  and 
the  regasification  plants  located  in  the 
United  States— faciUties  which  could 
easily  be  transferred  to  other  uses,  should 
the  Russians  choose  to  renege  on  their 
contractual  obligations. 

These  credits  are  to  be  repaid  by  the 
Russians  over  a  12-  to  15-year  period, 
through  the  sale  of  natm-al  gas  to  the 
United  States  In  volumes  that  would 
leave  the  east  and  west  coast  markets  de- 
pendent on  the  Soviet  Union  for  as  much 
as  10  to  15  percent  of  their  demand  for 
natural  gas.  And  the  price  of  this  Rus- 


sian gas  is  expected  to  be  at  least  three 
times  higher  than  that  of  domesticallj' 
produced  gas  at  the  present  time. 

The  Soviet  request  for  $49.5  million  in 
Eximbank  credits  currently  pending  for 
the  Yakutsk  project  is  for  exploration  to 
prove  that  there  are  suIBclent  gas  re- 
serves in  Siberia  to  justify  laying  pipe 
and  building  LNG  port  faculties.  The  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  and  the  companies  In- 
volved claim  that  participation  in  the 
exploration  pba.se  in  no  way  impUes  a 
commitment  to  go  aiiead  with  the  actual 
development  phase  requiring  $900  mil- 
lion in  additional  Eximbank  commit- 
ments. But  it  hardly  makes  sense  to  pour 
scarce  capital  and  equipment  uito  ex- 
ploration and  then  not  go  ahead  with  de- 
velopment once  adequate  reserves  are 
proved.  Tlierefore.  this  $49.3  million  re- 
quest is  most  likely  only  the;  opening 
wedge  which  could  allow  the  companies 
to  cireumvent  the  $50  million  limit  pro- 
vided in  Senator  Stevenson's  "Congres- 
sional veto"'  bill.  In  my  judgment,  there 
must  be  an  absolute  requirement  of  con- 
gressional approval  for  Export-Import 
Bank  assistance  for  the  purchase  or  lease 
of  any  equipment  or  service  relating  to 
exploration  for.  or  production  of,  fossil 
fuel  energy  resources  in  Communist 
coimtries. 

The  amendment  wiiich  I  introduce  to- 
day provides  for  such  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  President,  at  thi ;  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  some  additional  docu- 
mentation and  two  brief  excerpts  from 
the  subcommittee  hearings  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
aslollous: 

(Norr. — In  tije  course  of  tiearlngs  by  the 
SulKommlctee  on  Multloatlonal  Corpora- 
tions concerning  the  Siberian  natural  gas 
projects,  held  on  June  17, 1974,  the  following 
exchange.^  toolc  place  between  Senator 
Church,  Subcommittee  Counsel  Jerome  Lev- 
Inson.  and  Mr.  Jack  Ray.  Executive  Vice 
Presideut  of  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission, 
the  lead  company  on  the  proposed  North  Star 
Project  I 

EX'-ERI'T    .V 

Senator  Chi-rch.  I  am  sure  that  all  told 
more  money  is  going  to  be  spent  looking  for 
oU  and  gaji  worldwide  than  wm  be  spent  on 
this  project,  but  the  question  Is  can  we  af- 
ford the  diversion  of  capital  and  per^«>nnel  of 
this  magnitude  for  the  purpose  of  building 
facilities  inside  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Levinson.  Tour  own  statement  at  page 
5  says  offshore  gas  development,  for  exam- 
ple—and  that  IS  otfshore  U.S.— Is  limned  by 
the  availability  of  drilling  rigs  and  other 
equipment.  AU  domestic  resource  develop- 
ment Is  constrained  by  availability  of  techm- 
cal  personnel  and  .skiUed  labor  and  by  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  constraints. 

Now  when  we  were  In  London,  In  the 
course  of  the  oil  Investigation  which  the  aub- 
conunlttee  Initiated,  we  were  told  consistent- 
ly that  the  major  constraint  on  the  develop- 
ment of  North  Sea  oU  and  gas  was  the  avail- 
ability of  equipment.  driUlng  rigs  and  tech- 
nical personnel  which  could  work  on  that.  If 
you  overlay  on  top  of  these  projects  develop- 
ment requirements  for  Russia,  these  major 
Soviet  projects,  aren't  you  really  just  ..traln- 
Ing  beyond  onr  capacity  and  doesn't  It  reaUy 
Involve  4  diversion,  on  the  basis  of  your  own 
statement? 


M.-.  K>v.  Well.  I  don't  think  so.  I  believe 
we  can  handle  it.  I  just  don't  see  that  one 
project  Is  gomg  to  bankrupt  the  country- 
on  labor  or  trained  personnel. 

Senator  CHirncH.  No.  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  one  project  that  ever  does  it.  It  is 
Just  that  one  project  becomes  the  final  straw 
and  this  one  Is  a  project  of  very  big  magni- 
tude. 
Mr.  TTay.  Yes.  It  is. 

t:vC:EaPT  u 
Seiinior  Chuicb.  It  you  examine  the  .1n.iiic- 
ing.  It  Is  Interesting  to  me  to  sec  who  as- 
sumes the  risk. 

First  of  all.  there  is  to  be  an  Export-Im- 
port Bank  participation  of  a  billlou  dollars 
plus  another  billion  dollars  In  U,S.  govern- 
ment guarantees  of  private  bank  loans.  So 
to  the  extent  that  the  private  U.S.  banks 
advance  capital,  the  repayment  of  their  loans 
by  the  Russians  will  be  guaranteed  by  the 
U.S.  government  or  an  agency  of  the  US. 
government,  the  Ex-Im  bank.  So.  In  effect, 
the  U.S.  government  guarantees  our  private 
banks  that  they  will  be  repaid. 
Isn't  that  correct? 
Mr.  RAY.Tes.  sir. 

Senator  Churcr.  Then  in  addition  to  gvinr- 
anteelng  our  private  banks  they  will  be  re- 
paid, the  US.  government  itself,  tbraugb 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  extends  an  addl- 
tional  billion  dollars  in  credit.  That  Is  C3 
bUllou  of  rit»k  assumed  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. 

The  risk  relates  to  faculties  located  within 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  will  be  there  and 
the  Soviet  government  will  have  them  for 
whatever  purposes  It  wishes  whether  or  not 
it  repays  the  loans.  It  Is  a  very  real  risk. 

Now,  what  risk  do  tlie  companies  assume, 
the  private  companies,  your  company  and 
the  other  private  companies  involved  In  this 
consortium? 

To  what  extent  are  they  going  to  nssiime 
any  risks? 

Mr.  Ray.  42.6  billion  of  ships. 
Senator  Cmntca.  Tlie  ships  are  going  to  be 
saUing  the  oceans,  they  are  not  going  to  be 
inside  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  within  the  jiir- 
Isdlctlou  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Rav.  If  the  gas  supply  were  cut  off  U>e 
ships  would  have  no  other  place  to  go. 

Senator  CHuacH.  Aren't  there  other  places 
where  liquefied  gas  Is  going  to  be  purchased 
in  the  world? 

Mr.  Bay.  Not  very  many.  I  Iiope  there  are 
at  least  one  or  two  others. 

Senator  Chctch.  What  about  Algeria? 
Mr.  Rat.  They  have  at  the  moment  com- 
mitted all  of  their  gas  reserves. 

Senator  Cbcrcm.  Ships  could  be  used  In 
lliat  traffic,  I  should  think. 
What  about  Indonesia? 
Mr.  Rat.  I  don't  know  how  much  of  In- 
donesia reserves  are  committed.  There  are 
several  LNO  products  in  the  making  in 
Indonesia. 

Senator  Chctich.  What  about  the  Aia.ikau 
Ncrlh  slope? 

Mr.  Ray.  Well,  number  one.  you  can't  get 
a  LNG  ship  up  to  the  Alaskan  North  slope. 
You  might  if  the  gas  Is  piped  south,  you 
could  perhaps  use  one  or  two  ships  to  bring 
gas  to  the  VS.  West  coast. 

Senator  Church.  Isn't  yoiu-  compaiiv  nego- 
tiating something  with  Saudia  Arabia'  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Levinsow.  Yes.  For  LNG  liqueRratloii 
for  Aramco  and  Saudi  Arabia?  As  you  your- 
self have  said  In  your  statement,  you  are  ex- 
ploring as  many  possibUltles  as  vou  possiblv 
can  to  diversify. 
Mr.  Ray.  We  are.  I  woiUd  like  to  make- 
Senator  Chorcb.  Before  vou  make  your 
point  let  me  make  mine.  The'  LNO  task  force 
listed  the  following  countries  as  potential 
sources  for  LNO  supplies;  Algeria.  Australia. 
Abu    Dhabi,    Brunei,   Eciuidor,    Gabon,   In- 
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donesia.  Iran.  Iraq.  Kuwait,  Libya.  Malaysia, 
New  Zealand.  Nigeria.  Pakistan.  Papua,  Qatar, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  USSR, 
Venezuela. 

TJie  point  I  make  Is  that,  given  your  own 
niierest  In  diversity  ol  supply  and  the  num- 
!;er  of  countries  that  may  potentially  supply 
natural  gas  In  liquified  fonn.  I  should  think 
Lhe  companies  aren't  taking  a  very  great  risk 
1 1  investing  in  the  ships.  If  the  trade  with 
lhe  Soviet  Union  is  cut  off.  it  is  altogether 
probable  there  will  be  other  uses  to  which 
ihesc  ships  can  be  put.  So  the  companies  get 
the  ships  at  no  very  great  risk  while  the 
U.S.  government  assumes  the  real  risk  in  ex- 
tending the  credit  necessary  to  finance  the 
construction  of  the  facilities  luslde  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

EXCERPT c 

Senator  Church.  Do  you  think  that  the 
Russians  constitute  a  dependable  source  for 
this  gas  over  the  next  2S-year  period,  con- 
sidering all  the  potential  problems  that  we 
might  face,  all  the  potential  confrontations 
that  might  occur  between  Russia  and  the 
US,? 

Mr.  Ray.  Yes,  sir.  I  do.  The  Russians  have 
been  quite  scrupulous  in  meeting  the  con* 
tractual  contracts  they  have  had  on  com- 
mercial trade. 

Senator  Chdrch.  Well,  I  find  it  a  little 
hard  to  believe,  in  a  crisis  that  might  develop 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  Russian  Government  would 
not  place  Its  own  interests  above  its  con- 
tractual obligations  and  simply  cut  off  the 
gas.  After  all.  we  have  Just  been  through  that 
very  experience  when  the  Arab  countries 
took  precisely  this  course. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  naive  to  assume 
that  the  Russians  won't  place  their  national 
interest  first  whenever  they  think  that  it 
u-ould  be  to  their  national  advantage  to  cut 
off  the  supply. 

EXCERPT  o 

Mr.  Rat.  Well,  ships  are  a  IltUe  bit  differ- 
ent. There  are  a  number  of  ways  of  financing 
ships. 

Senator  Case.  What  do  you  plan  to  do? 

Mr.  Rat.  Well.  If  we  own  the  ships  we  hope 
to  use  Title  U  mortgage  guarantee  Insur- 
ance. 

Senator  Case.  That  is.  the  ships  will  be  gov- 
ernment financed? 

Mr.  Ray.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Case.  Government  financing  will 
amount  to  how  much? 


Mr.  Ray.  Well,  if  It  were,  that  is  87'^  per- 
cent. 

Senator  Case.  So  you  would  have  seven- 
eighths  of  t2.6  billion,  or  «2.27S  bUUoQ  In 
guarantees  by  the  US.  Government  for  ships. 

NORTH  STAR  LIQUEFIES  NATURAL  CAS  PROJECT 

I.  n.S.  Companies:  Tenneco:  Texas  Eastern 
Transmission  Co  ;  Brown  &  Root.  Inc.  (Engi- 
neers). 

n.  Volume  and  destination  of  gas:  2.1  bil- 
lion cubic  feet  per  day  to  the  Philadelphia 
area  of  the  U.S.  for  25  years;  This  plus  10  per- 
cent of  1980  gas  requirements  for  market  area 
of  New  England,  New  York.  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
anc*  Tennessee. 

in.  Purchases  from  U.S.  companies 

U.S.  •—Billions. 

<A)  Purchases  by  RussianB. 


\iS. 


Plant 
Pipeline  . 


$1.2 

1.8 


».3 


Tottl 
pnied 


$l.S 
2-2 


3.? 


I B)  Purchases  by  U.S.  companies; 

BtlUon 

20  ships  at  ti3i  million  ship '•2.6 

Regasification  and  port  fac 0.4 


Total 


6.7 


■Note. — 6712  percent  of  the  coet  of  sblps 
built  In  the  U.S.  will  be  financed  by  U.S. 
Government  credits. 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  expected 
to  spend  about  <in  ruble  equivalent)  $1.5 
billion  on  internal  costs  for  construction, 
manpower,  transportation,  etc 

IV.  U.S.  Government  participation: 

(A)  Export -Import  Bank.  -,  probably 

request  for  •l.O  billion  Export-Import  Bank 
loan  and  •1.0  billion  Bx-im  guarantee  of  pri- 
vate U.S.  bank  loans. 

IB)  rpc 

Approval  for  gas  Import  prices. 
(C)   Afarifime  Administration 
Title  XI  insurance  for  LNG  tanker  con- 
struction. 

TAKDTSK    LiaUOTED    NATURAL    CAS    PtOJECT 

I.  U.S.  Companies:  El  Paso  Natural  Gas 
(Lead     Company):     Occidental     Petroleum 


Corp:  Becbtel.  Inc.  (Engineers  and  chief 
contractors). 

II.  Japanese  Consortium  world  participants 
with  share  equal  to  that  of  U.8. 

m.  Volume  and  destination  of  gas:  1  bil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  per  day  to 
West  Coast  U.S.  ports:  1  billion  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  per  day  to  Ji4>an.  This  flow 
would  continue  for  at  least  25  years. 

IV-  Piirchases  from  UJQ.  companies  tall  in 
1973  dollars) :  2  phases  ( 1 )  Exploration  pHase 
would  reassure  volume  of  gas  In  Yakutsk 
field  at  a  total  cost  of  »110  million  to  the 
U.S.  An  equal  amount  would  be  paid  bv 
Japan,  through  export  credits.  (2)  To  com- 
plete tlie  project  purchases  from  the  US. 
will  be  aproximately  »3  blUlon  more  in  pur- 
chases from  all  construction  by  the  U.S. 
companies.  An  equal  amount  will  be  spent 
for  goods  and  services  from  Japan. 

Procurement  of  Foreign  Goods  &  Services 
for  USSR  Facilities: 

1973  Donars 
Exploration     and     Conflrma- 

tiou 220.000.000 

Pl^d  Development 136.000.000 

Pl^Ilne  &  Compression 1.175.000.000 

Llquification    359,000,000 

Port  and  Shipping  Terminal,,         35.000.000 


(50*.  Japanese  and  BO^r  U.S.)_ 

US.  LNG  Fleet-  —  . 

Japanese  LNO  Fleet 

U-S.   Receiving   and   Regaslfl- 

cauon  Facilities,, 

Japanese    Receiving   and   Re- 
gasification  Facilities 


1,624,000,000 

1,200,000,000 

400.  000.  000 

150.  000.  000 

150.000.000 


ToUI 3.824.000.000 

'  Non. — 87^  percent  of  the  oost  of  ships 
built  Ui  the  U3.  will  be  financed  by  U.S.  Oov- 
erument  credits. 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  will  spend 
approximately  CLZ  billion  on  internal  costs 

U.S-    Government   Partlc^atlon — 

(A|  Export- Import  Bank: 

1-  Preliminary  request  for  949  5  million 
loans  and  (49.5  million  guarantee  for  explo- 
ration and  confirmation  stage. 

2.  Will  be  requested  for  45^  loaned  and 
45'.  guarantee  of  future  procurement  of  for- 
eign goods  and  services  for  USSR  facUiUes. 

(B)  rPC:  Approval  for  gas  Import  prices. 

(C)  Maritime  Adminittration:  Subsidizes 
LNG  Tanker  construction. 


COMPARISON  OF  SEUCTEO  PROJECTS  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPORT  OF  LIQUID  NATURAL  GAS  (LNG)  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Almria ^ 

loomesu _..... 

Alaskan  NoiUi  Slope.. 

Soviet  tJfiion:  Yshiitoll  Rnfect.. 
NoiUi  Star  ftroiect.     _ 


Price  • 

Volam 

'-i^SSfi 

(biliioii 

cubic  IM 

(US. 

Outabon 

Mimy 

UK  «») 

tMncfy) 

(»«ars) 
2S 

iJiiciMIe 
I9IC 

OUtilUliKI 

t.« 

«77-0.«l 

Easlcoasl. 

.» 

i.a 

» 

un 

WeacOBI- 

\.i 

1.2s 

24 

1980 

WftStCttKl. 

(«») 

24 

1982 

Dta  ma 

tl 

0, 10  2.30) 

25 

i9ao 

Cast  CMSI.. 

EUinaM 

(biltoj) 

US 

share  04 

cast 

(billions) 

Faiig  baet 
ciMltsand 

(millions)    Companies 

n.9 

--     -                  HA 
3  4 

>1.5 
N« 
3  5 

S3I4.8    EIPaXL 
(W33.0)  •WM.PKiliclltMini 

(1900. 0)  CI  Paso  Oecidenlal  8«lilel 
HA    TenoKO.  Teias  Ca^tem 
and  Hoot. 

5.0 

8.2 

2.< 

to 

'  Br  companion,  U.S.  domestic  priraj  ol  nalulal  eas  Irom  Texas  to  the  Kew  Vof  I.  rnatVet  is  ap-       '  Amoonl  to  be  rmaneod  hv  U  S   souiee' 
pio«inwti!ly  V)  55  mmBlu  and  in  San  Francisco.  J0,50,mmBlu.  located  m  tlie  Umted  States 

Fooliiotei  indicale  still  in  nenoliatins  titgt. 


■•cJuiiinf  tanhers  and  refasitcation  facirrries  lo  lie 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  EXPORT  AD- 
MINISTRATION ACT  OF  1969— 
AMENDMENT 

AMETmMTKTS    HOS.    1G09    AND    1610 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAYH  submitted  two  amendments, 
to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill  (S. 
3792)  to  amend  and  extend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969,  as  amended. 


Mr.  BAVH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  intro- 
ducing at  this  time  two  amendments  to 
tlie  Export  Administration  Extension 
Act — the  first  oi  which  is  aimed  at  (X)n- 
trolllng  the  most  significant  economic 
problem  facing  us  today — inflation. 

One  clear  and  ever-present  threat  to 
domestic  price  stability  has  been  the  un- 
controlled exportation  of  commodities  In 
short  supply.  Over  the  last  year,  prices 
for  such  short  supply  commodities  as  soy- 


beans, scrap  iron  and  steel,  and  petro- 
chemicals have  skyrocketed  due  to  the 
sudden  lise  in  export  levels  of  these  com- 
modities. The  price  of  wheat  has  still  not 
stabilized  in  the  continuing  wake  of  the 
•great  grain  robbery"— the  massive  »2 
bUlion  sale  of  U.S.  wheat  and  otlier 
grains  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  failing  to  ade<)uately  monitor  these 
commodities,  the  administration  has 
been  caught  dumbfounded  as  domestic 
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prit-es  of  short  supply  conunodities  soar. 
The  administration  policy  with  regard 
to  short  supply  commodities  has  been  to 
either  invite  and  accept  the  spiraling  do- 
mestic price  such  as  in  the  case  of  petro- 
chemicals, or  to  clamp  down  export  con- 
trols with  no  foresight  as  to  the  negative 
effects  of  such  controls  on  our  foreign 
relations,  as  was  the  case  with  the  ad- 
ministration's disastrous  5-day-long  em- 
bargo On  soybeans  lost  summer. 

In  the  case  of  petrochemicals,  admin- 
istration poUcy  was  liarmful  not  only  to 
domestic  price  stability,  but  to  the  em- 
ployment related  to  the  petrochemical 
industries  as  well.  In  the  2-month  period, 
from  February  to  April  of  1974  when 
the  administration  removed  price  con- 
trols of  petrochemicals  to  solve  the  do- 
mestic supply  shortage  without  consider- 
ation of  export  limitations,  the  whole- 
sale price  index  for  10  plastic  resins  rose 
27.6  percent.  Sample  Increases  in  that 
same  2-month  period,  included  a  35.7- 
percent  rise  in  the  wholesale  price  of 
polyvinyl  chloride  resin  and  a  49.4-per- 
cent  rise  for  general  pmpose  polystyrene 
resin. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  analysis,  based  on  a  petrochemi- 
cal end  use  model,  foimd  that  the  di- 
rect and  indirect  unemployment  in  man- 
ufacturing generated  by  a  15-percent 
cutback  in  petrochemical  feedstocks 
would  be  1.03  million  workers — which 
translates  to  a  1.1  percentage  point  in- 
crease in  the  imemployment  rate. 

In  the  case  of  the  soybeans,  the  ad- 
ministration waited  to  act  until  the  do- 
mestic price  of  soybeans  had  risen  over 
200  percent  in  a  1-year  period,  and  then 
clamped  down  an  embargo  on  all  soybean 
exports  which  severely  damaged  our  re- 
lations With  Japan.  The  administration 
then  showed  how  little  thought  had  been 
given  to  its  earlier  action  when  the  re- 
strictions were  withdrawn  5  days  later. 
One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  ad- 
ministration's failure  to  control  the  do- 
mestic price  of  short  supply  commodities 
has  been  the  absence  of  a  timely  and  ac- 
ciu'ate  monitoring  system.  While  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Extension  Act  ad- 
dres.«es  this  problem  by  requiring  a  more 
formal  monitoring  system  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  I  remain  con- 
cerned that  the  Congress  must  have  the 
capacity  to  evaluate  for  itself,  on  an  in- 
formed basis,  the  position  of  the  admin- 
istration with  regard  to  its  export  policy 
for  short  supply  commodities. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  propose  to- 
day an  amendment  that  will  require  the 
Comptroller  General  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinuous assessment  of  short  supply  com- 
modities, domestic  prices  of  these  com- 
modities, and  exports  of  tho^  commodi- 
ties. 

Under  this  amendment  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  will  also  evaluate  such  fac- 
tors as  the  current  and  projected  do- 
mestic shortages  of  key  commodities,  the 
status  of  domestic  prices  and  employ- 
ment in  industries  associated  with  such 
commodities,  and  the  anticipated  domes- 
tic and  foreign  demand  for  such  com- 
modities. 

In  addition.  GAO  will  assess  the  need 
for  additional  e.xport  controls  of  com- 
modities in  short  supply,  the  time  and 


manner  in  which  such  controls  should 
be  implemented,  and  the  recommended 
duration  of  these  controls. 

The  Comptroller  General  will  Issue  reg- 
ular reports  to  the  Congress  siunmariz- 
Ing  these  findings.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  reports,  the  Comptroller  General 
Is  dhected  to  make  special  reports  to  the 
Congress  any  time  he  feels  that  the  level 
of  exports  of  any  commodity  in  short 
supply  so  threatens  domestic  price  or 
employment  stability  that  Immediate 
con^:resslonal  action  is  warranted. 

My  amendment  establishes  an  infor- 
mation gathering  system  for  the  Con- 
gress which  will  enable  us  to  keep  abreast 
of  necessarj-  and  relevant  economic  data. 
With  the  continuous  monitoring  of  ad- 
ministration policy  on  short  supply  com- 
modities, OAO  will  be  able  to  keep  the 
Congress  in  the  posture  of  being  able  to 
react,  on  an  informed  and  rational,  as  op- 
posed to  an  ad  hoc.  basis  to  any  serious 
threat  to  domestic  price  stablUty  or  em- 
ployment caused  by  foreign  demand  for 
short  supply  commodities. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  amendment 
I  am  introducing  today  is  designed  to 
close  a  loophole  in  that  provision  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  which  relates  to  the 
exportation  of  Alaskan  oil.  Specifically, 
this  amendment  is  to  section  28'u),  en- 
titled "Limitations  on  Export"  of  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  legislation  passed  last 
year. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
Insure  that  if  Alaskan  oil  is  exported  in 
exchange  for  equal  amounts  of  foreign 
crude  oil.  as  authorised  by  section  28iui , 
that  such  oil  switching — designed  to  fa- 
cilitate oil  delivery  to  different  mar- 
kets— not  result  in  any  increase  In  the 
price  of  oil  and  oil  products  for  Amer- 
ican consumers. 

As  the  law  stands  at  the  present  time, 
the  huge,  multinatioiial  oil  companies 
are  in  a  position  to  switch  huge  quan- 
tities of  oil— sending  Alaskan  oil  to  Ja- 
pan and  importing  compensating  oil  from 
the  Middle  East  or  other  oil  exporting 
areas  so  there  is  no  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  oil  available  in  U.S.  markets. 
This  oil  switching  could  be  exploited  by 
those  oil  companies  to  sell  U.S.  oil  abroad 
at  international  prices  which  are  higher 
than  the  domestic  oil  price,  reaping  a 
benefit  of  as  much  as  $5  a  barrel  for  as 
much  as  a  million  barrels  a  day. 

The  $5  figure  is  based  on  the  cur- 
rent difference  between  the  controlled 
price  of  domestic  oil  and  the  aveiage 
price  of  foreign  oil.  The  mlllion-barrel- 
a-day  figure  Is  based  on  the  expectation 
that  the  west  coast  win  only  be  able  to 
utilize  about  one-half  of  the  2-million- 
barrel-a-day  capacity  of  the  Alaskan  oil 
pineline  during  the  early  1980's. 

I  might  say  at  this  point,  Mr.  Piesident, 
that  the  inability  of  the  west  coast  to 
utilize  the  full  capacity  of  the  Alaskan 
oil  pipeline  was  one  of  the  iey  points  I 
and  certain  of  my  colleagues  made  last 
year  when  we  advocated  transporting 
Alaskan  oil  to  U.S.  markets  '/la  Canada. 
Our  proposed  trans-Canndian  alterna- 
tive to  the  Alaskan  pipei;ne  was  designed 
to  accomplish  several  goals: 

First.  Prevent  the  exportation  of  Alas- 
kan oil— something  that  is  all  too  likely 


under    the    present    circiunstances — to 
Japan  and  other  foreign  countries; 

Second.  Deliver  U.S.  oil  in  Alaska  to 
consumers  In  the  Middle  West  and  other 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  oil  short- 
age is  most  severe,  while  still  permitting 
the  west  coast  to  share  in  the  benefits 
of  Alaskan  oil;  and 

Third.  Provide  greater  equity  for 
American  consumers  in  oil  pricing,  since 
leaving  the  Middle  West  and  Northeast 
disproportionately  dependent  on  inse- 
cure foreign  oil  has  the  effect  of  telling 
consumers  in  these  areas  that  they  must 
pay  significantly  more  for  fuel  than  their 
counterparts  In  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

These  were  our  goals  last  year  when  we 
oppased  the  Alaskan  oil  pipeline;  we 
were  anxious  to  see  speedy  use  of  Alaskan 
oil.  but  we  wanted  it  used  fairly  by  all 
Americans. 

However,  that  battle  has  been  lost. 

Now  it  is  imperative  that  we  prevent 
the  conditions  for  exportation  of  Alaskan 
oil  set  forth  m  last  year's  act  from  per- 
mitting the  oil  giants — whose  profits 
continue  to  soar  at  astoimding  rates — to 
use  oil  switching  to  the  detriment  of 
American  consumers. 

As  1  said,  these  oil  companies  can  es- 
cape whatever  price  controls  mJght  be  in 
effect  on  domestic  oil  when  Alaskan  oil 
begins  to  flow  in  about  5  years  by  switch- 
ing Alaskan  oil  for  foreign  oil.  Not  only 
would  the  oil  companies  be  able  to  sell 
U.S.  oil  abroad  at  imcontrolled  prices, 
they  would  then  be  able  to  sell  their  for- 
eign oil  In  the  United  States  at  the  high 
international  price. 

This  oil  switching  could  cost  Ameri- 
catis  up  to  $2  billion  a  year,  an  imcon- 
scionable  rip-off  of  American  Industry 
and  coiisumers  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
enriching  the  coffers  of  the  already 
overly  wealthy  multinational  oil  com- 
panies. 

My  amendment  would  prevent  this 
travesty.  It  would  require  simply  that  If 
the  oil  companies  use  the  oil  switching 
authorized  in  the  Alaskan  Pipeline  Act, 
that  such  switciung  not  result  In  any 
increase  in  the  price  of  oil  to  Americans. 
The  oU  companies  could  still  switch  Uie 
oil,  for  convenience  In  delivering  oil  to 
nearby  markets,  but  U.S.  consumers 
would  pay  the  prevailing  domestic  price 
for  the  imported  oil  brought  in  to  com- 
pensate for  the  exported  Alaskan  oil. 

In  other  words,  this  amendment  guar- 
antees that  American  consumers  will  not 
be  the  Innocent  victims  of  oil  company 
shenanigans. 

At  times,  Mr.  President,  my  amendment 
has  been  questioned  by  those  who  say 
that  if  oil  is  exchanged  in  the  fashion 
described  above  that  Americans  will  be 
charged  the  domestic  price  for  imported 
oil.  But  that  verbal  assui-ance  is  inade- 
quate. This  amendment,  then,  codifies 
what  we  are  told  will  happen  anyway — 
something  I  feel  is  imperative  since  I 
will  not  leave  the  well-being  of  Indiana 
consumers  to  the  whims  of  Exxon,  or 
Mobil,  or  any  other  huge  oil  company. 
We  have  seen  too  often  that  those  com- 
panies define  their  self-interest  differ- 
ently than  we  define  the  best  interests 
of  our  constituents. 


Juhj  2 J,,  19U 
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JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELIN- 
QOENCY  PREVENTION  ACT  OP 
1 974— AMENDMENT 

AUENDUENT    NO.    1811 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HART  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  1578.  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  (S.  821)  to  improve  the 
quality  of  juvenile  justice  in  the  United 
States  and  to  provide  a  comprehensive, 
coordinated  approach  to  the  problems  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  current  Institutions  and  facil- 
ities for  housing  juveniles  are  not  satis- 
factory and  that  major  changes  in 
delivery  of  services  to  juveniles  Is  needed. 
S.  821,  scheduled  to  be  considered  tomor- 
row, incorporates  the  needed  clmnges. 

However,  if  a  new  system  for  delivery 
of  sei-vlces  is  to  be  Instituted,  then  the 
jobs  and  job  rights  of  the  workers  em- 
ployed In  the  existing  institutions  must 
be  adequately  protected.  If  a  State  in- 
stitution for  juveniles  is  to  be  closed,  be- 
cause of  programs  Initiated  and  funded 
under  tin.";  legislation,  each  worker  in 
that  institution  deserves  appropriate  job 
protections.  We  should  not  tell  employees 
that  because  Goverament  has  decided  to 
close  their  place  of  employment,  their 
years  of  service  and  the  benefits  accrued 
are  worth  nothing  or  they  have  no  re- 
employment rights. 

S.  821,  as  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  provides  a  skeleton  frame- 
work for  protection  of  affected 
employees. 

The  intent  of  employee  protection 
language  in  the  amendment  I  file  and 
ask  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks is  to  fully  preserve  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  benefits  under  existing 
collective-bargaining  agreements  or 
otherwise;  to  continue  collective-bar- 
gaining rights:  to  provide  training  or  re- 
training programs;  and  to  continue  em- 
ployment for  affected  individuals  at 
equivalent  pay  and  responsibility  levels. 
This  language  is  primarily  to  clarify 
and  explain  the  employee's  rights  by  con- 
forming the  language  to  the  public  em- 
ployee guarantees  incorporated  In  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  of  1964,  Ptibllc 
Law  88-36S  (49  U.S.C.  1609(0).  It  was 
also  Incorporated  In  the  original  draft  of 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  introduced  in  1973. 

The  amendment  makes  clear  it  is  not 
our  Intent  to  threaten  the  economic  well- 
being  of  these  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees.  In  reforming  our  pro- 
grams for  youthful  offenders,  we  should 
not  Ignore  the  thousands  of  experienced 
employees  at  State  and  local  levels  who 
work  in  present  programs.  Their  rights 
mast  be  protected,  and  their  knowledge 
and  skills  utilized.  I  would  hope  this 
amendment  will  be  adopted  to  S.  821. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoud,  as  follows: 


AMLNDMCNT    NO.    11«1 

On  page  36.  strllie  out  Udm  21.  22,  and 
23  and  Insert  the  following: 

"(17)  provide  that  fair  and  equitable  ar- 
rangements are  made,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  to  protect  tlie  Interests 
of  employees  affected  by  afisistance  under 
this  Act.  Such  protective  arrangements  sbaU 
Include,  without  being  limited  to,  such  pro- 
visions as  may  be  necessary  for — 

"(A)  the  preservailon  of  rlghta,  privileges, 
and  benefits  (Including  continuation  of  pen- 
sion rights  and  t>eneflLs)  under  existing  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  or  otherwise; 

"(B)  the  continuiitlon  of  collective  bar- 
gaining rights: 

"(C)  the  protection  of  Individual  employees 
against  a  worsening  of  their  positions  with 
respect  to  their  employment: 

"(D)  assurances  of  emplo.vment  to  em- 
plo>-ees  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  who  will  be  affected  by  any  program 
funded  In  whole  or  part  under  provisions  of 
this  Act: 

"(E)  training  or  retralnmg  programs. 
The  State  plan  shall  provide  for  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  protection  arrange- 
ments established  pursuant  to  this  section:  ' 


NOTICTE  OF  HEARING  ON  A 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day, August  1,  1974,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in 
room  2228.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing,  on  the  following  nomination: 

James  C.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Georgia,  vice  Sidney  O.  Smith,  Jr., 
resigned. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  per- 
tinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  EiisTiMrD), 
chairman;  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
1  Mr.  McCtELLiiM) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hroska). 


POSTPONEMENT  OP  REARING  RE- 
VIEWING THE  OPERATION  OP  THE 
OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  Alrt) 
HEALTH  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  hearing  scheduled  for  July  29. 
1974,  reviewing  the  operation  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
and  pending  amendments  is  postponed. 
This  hearing  will  be  rescheduled  at  a 
later  date. 

The  public  hearings  scheduled  for 
July  30,  and  July  31,  1974,  at  9:30  am 
in  room  4232  of  the  Dirksen  Office 
Building  will  be  held  as  originally  sched- 
uled. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NURSING  HOMES 
Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  was  pleased 
to  note  HEW  Under  Secretary  Carluc<;i's 
announcement  on  June  21  that  the  ef- 
fort to  upgrade  federally  support«d  nurs- 
ing homes  will  be  stepped  up.  I  am  con- 


cerned that  this  urgent  need  may  not 
have  been  receiving  the  emergency  at- 
tention It  de.serves. 

Last  January  23.  I  urged  the  Nation's 
nursing  home  administrators  to  take 
advantage  of  a  new  Federal  law  which 
I  cosponsored  to  help  ellitUnate  fire  haz- 
ards in  their  facilities.  That  new  Ian. 
signed  by  the  President  December  28. 
1973.  would  allow  the  Federal  Housini; 
.Administration  to  guarantee  loans  to  be 
used  to  provide  fire  safety  equipment  for 
■skilled  and  intermediate  care  nursing 
facilities.  The  provision  of  the  Federal 
guarantee  would  result  In  a  lov.er  in- 
terest rate  for  these  loans  than  the  nurs- 
ing homes  could  otherwise  obtain. 

In  a  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  study,  dated  last  Decem- 
ber 27,  it  was  pointed  out  that  59  percent 
of  the  .skilled  nursing  homes  In  our  coun- 
irj'  did  not  comply  with  the  Govern- 
ment's life  safety  code ;  according  to  the 
records  available  27.8  percent  of  these 
'  had  Incomplete  or  no  plans  to  correct 
their  deficiencies,  but  nevertheless  were 
certified  to  receive  Federal  medicare  and 
medicaid  money.  Nearly  50  percent 
needed  better  sprinkler  protection  sys- 
tems and  36.5  percent  had  no  sprinklers 
As  I  stated  then,  the  human  aspect  of 
these  figtires  is  that  the  very  safety  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  million  pa- 
tients in  our  Nation's  8,000  nursina 
homes  continues  to  be  presently  im- 
periled. These  figures  should  be  of  the 
greatest  concern  to  all  of  us.  If  the  situa- 
tion Is  not  corrected  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble we  may  have  some  terrible  tragedies, 
supported  in  part  by  Uncle  Sam's  financ- 
ing. That  probably  has  even  happened 
already. 

In  the  ensuing  6  months  since  the 
study  was  revealed,  there  have  been 
some  disturbing  indications  that  some 
Government  entities  are  not  responding 
to  this  problem  with  the  needed  sense  of 
urgency.  The  most  concrete  of  these  in- 
dications at  the  Federal  level  Is  that 
after  more  than  half  a  year  since  the  law 
I  referred  to  was  passed,  it  is  still  not 
in  effect. 

In  response  to  my  urglngs  last  Janu- 
ary, several  conscientious  nursing  home 
administrators  asked  me  Immediately 
for  more  Information  about  obtaining  a 
federally  guaranteed  nursing  home  im- 
provement loan.  In  retrospect  I  certainly 
misled  them  when  I  replied  that  the  pro- 
gram would  be  operating  shortly.  The 
delay  seems  all  the  more  unconscionable 
when  one  learns  the  cause:  an  argument 
by  certain  Federal  officials  over  semantics 
in  the  regulations  and  the  placement  of 
responsibility  for  the  post-repair  In- 
spections of  homes  receiving  the  loans. 

Another  disturbing  element  has  been 
that  some  staff  official.':  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
In  Washington  have  been  Indefinite 
about  the  extent  to  which  the  situation 
described  by  the  report  is  being  promptly 
corrected.  While  various  reasons  have 
been  offered,  the  most  serious  problem 
appears  to  be  defective.  Inaccurate  or  in- 
complete data  submitted  by  the  States. 
Some  of  the  steps  atmounced  recently, 
such  as  the  program  of  unannounced 
visits  to  over  300  nursing  homes,  the  pro- 
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posed  development  ot  nationiU  rating 
standards,  and  the  institution  of  a  na- 
tionwide information  system  on  long- 
term  care,  will  lielp  the  Department  dis- 
cover "Whafa  going  on  out  there?'  and 
thus  may  lead  to  more  responsive  cor- 
rective action.  These  steps  are  long  over- 
due and  certainly  should  have  been  in- 
stituted as  quickly  as  possible  after  last 
December's  survey  results  became  avail- 
able. 

Tlie  Federal  Government  has  also  con- 
tinued lU  sizable  training  program  for 
State  inspectors  and  increased  Federal 
program  personnel.  Furthermore,  lately 
It  has  put  considerable  emphasis  on  ex- 
plaining to  the  States  how  to  All  out 
certification  forms  and  checking  to 
determine  whether  the  old  forms  were 
filled  out  accurately. 

I  have  already  emphasized  the  press- 
ing need  for  much-improved  informa- 
tion and  the  forms  certainly  must  pro- 
vide complete  and  accurate  enough  in- 
formation to  make  judgments  on  nurs- 
mg  home  certifications  feasible  How- 
ever, we  must  not  forget  that  the  most 
urgent  concern  has  to  be  those  nursin" 
homes  already  labeled  unsafe  and  the 
elderly  people  who  may  be  living  in  fire 
traps  or  otherwise  dangerou.?ly  substand- 
ard facilities.  The  reminder  cited  several 
tunes  to  my  stalT  by  HEWs  staa.  that 
last  Decembers  survey  was  based  upon 
a  check  of  forms  rather  than  of  the 
actual  nursing  homes,  fostered  concern 
on  my  part  that  some  in  Government 
were  conccntiating  too  much  on  forms 
and  paperwork  and  too  little  on  initia- 
tion of  nursing  home  improvements. 

The  real  situation  may  be  better  or 
worse  than  the  horrendous  .situation  in- 
dicated by  the  survey:  in  his  June  21 
speech,  Mr.  Carlucci  mentioned  some 
evidence  that  it  may  be  worse  HEW 
should  respond  accordingly  and  I  am 
pleased  lo  see  evidence  that  indicates 
.■jome  agency  movement. 

Since  the  most  direct  responsibUity 
for  initiating  improvements  is  at  the 
State  level,  particularly  under  medicaid 
HEW  wm  have  to  crack  down  on  the 
States  as  part  of  its  emphasis  on  cor- 
recting present  problems.  Some  States 
are  moving  unconscionably  slowly  to 
force  nursing  homes  to  take  collective 
action,  while  in  some  States  vUtuaUy 
all  skilled  nursing  facilities  have  been 
converted  to  intermediate  care  faclUtles 
so  that  they  have  more  time  to  comply 
with  the  life  safety  code.  This  kind  of 
maladministration  by  the  States  has  to 
stop,  even  if  it  takes  action  such  as  suits 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  accom- 
plish that  end. 

Considering  the  results  of  the  nui-«- 
ing  home  survey.  I  would  have  expected 
HEW  to  go  out  of  its  way  to  warn  and 
educate  people  about  the  problems  it 
had  uncovered.  There  was  some  pub- 
licity upon  the  rclsase  of  the  survey  re- 
port in  January.  Furthermore,  certifica- 
tion status  and  reports  for  individual 
nurslns  homes  are  available  at  local 
certifying  offices.  However,  there  ha= 
been  no  concerted  HEW  attempt  to  make 
the  general  public  aware  of  the  existence 
and  availabUlty  of  these  reports.  Fur- 
thermore, the  average  citizen  looking  (or 
a  suitable  nursing  home  would  need  a 
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traaslator  to  interpret  the  reports.  Tliese 
surveys  ought  to  be  summaiized  (or  the 
general  public  and  posted  in  the  nurs- 
ing homes  themselves,  as  is  being  con- 
templated by  HEW.  HEW  should  also 
take  further  steps  to  indicate  generally 
to  the  public  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  information  available,  so 
that  consumers  can  respond  as  they  see 
fit. 

I  realize  that  any  such  publicity  could 
be  misleading  if  designed  carelessly,  that 
actual  correction  of  these  defects  may 
take  time,  and  that  a  decision  to  cut 
otr  Federal  funds  is  a  very  serious  step 
which  can  cause  immediate  hardships 
for  a  nursing  home's  patients  and  pos- 
sibly bankruptcy  for  the  home  itself. 
Nevertheless.  I  can  see  no  excuse  for 
continuing  for  an  extended  period  to 
funnel  millions  of  Federal  medicare  and 
medicaid  dollars  into  homes  which  have 
already  been  assessed  as  hazards  and 
which  have  absolutely  no  plans  to  cor- 
rect deficiencies.  The  Federal  and  State 
administrators  involved  must  obtain  any 
needed  data  and  make  some  hard  choices, 
in  terms  of  deciding  whether  deficiencies 
are  minor  enough  to  be  waived  and  what 
corrective  actions  are  acceptable.  But 
although  the  annual  rate  of  deaths  due 
to  fires  in  nursing  homes  receiving  Fed- 
eral funds  may  not  be  great  percentage- 
wise, any  deaths  should  be  reminder 
enough  that  these  decisions  and  the  cor- 
rections themselves  must  be  made  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 


July  24,  19U 
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FOOD  AND  FUEL  FROM  TRASH 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In 
May  I  chaired  3  days  of  hearings  into 
the  economic  implications  of  a  new  tech- 
nology for  converting  common  organic 
wastes  into  ethyl  alcohol  and  single  cell 
protein.  This  process,  funded  through 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  has  been 
developed  by  research  scientists  at  the 
Natlck  Laboratory  in  Massachusetts. 

The  work  underway  at  the  Natick  Lab- 
oratory represents  a  vei-y  small  per- 
centage o(  the  Federal  Government's  re- 
search and  development  effort,  less  than 
one-hundiedlh  of  i  percent.  But  the  po- 
tential benefits  of  this  particular  re- 
search are  enormous.  Even  a  cautious 
appraisal  of  the  Natick  process  suggests 
that  it  holds  the  promise  of  making  an 
important  contribution  to  some  of  the 
Nation's  most  critical  needs:  Energy, 
food,  and  solid  "aste  management. 

Environmentalists,  who  have  been 
wrongly  attacked  from  some  quarters  as 
the  chief  culprits  in  the  energy  crisis,  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  the  Natick  process 
was  developed  as  a  direct  result  of  ef- 
forts to  comply  with  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  Following  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  in  19$9.  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  directed  the 
Natick  scientists  to  undertake  studies  of 
ways  to  dispose  of  solid  waste  so  as  to 
protect  and  enhance  the  environment 
Two  goals  were  set :  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  waste  dumped  into  the  environment 
and  to  convert  such  wastes  into  useful 
products  economically.  Great  strides 
have  been  made  in  meeting  these  goals. 
The  scientists  have  already  proved  that 
the  process  is  technically  possible    In 


June  a  prepilot  plant  opened  to  begin 
demonstrations  that  the  process  can  be 
economically  feasible  lor  private  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  and  re- 
markably well-written  article  by  Cathy 
Kaufman  appears  in  the  July  20  edition 
of  The  Nation  magazine  wlilch  explores 
the  potentials  of  the  Natick  process.  I 
think  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  should 
be  aware  of  the  exciting  work  that  is 
going  on  in  this  area.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  article  "Food  and  Fuel 
Prom  Trash, "  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobb, 
as  follows: 

Food  and  Pvel  From  Tbasu 
(By  Catiiy  Kaufman) 
In  subtropical  countries,  one  Is  advided  to 
keep  a  light  burning  in  tlie  closet.  It  keeps 
the  atmosphere  sulBctently  dry  to  discourage 
certain  mlldew-producIng  fungi  that  atUck 
celluloslc  materials  such  as  cotton  or  linen. 
During  World  War  II.  the  U.S.  Army  began 
investigating  the  habiu  of  Trichodcrma 
rirtde.  a  clothes-destroying  fungus  with  & 
particularly  keen  appetite  for  the  cartridge 
helts  worn  by  soldiers  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Three  years  ago,  the  research  assumed  an 
offensive  rather  than  defensive  stance,  when 
it  was  decided,  under  the  Army's  Pollution 
Abatement  Control  Program,  to  see  1(  T, 
tfrlrfe  could  be  used  to  ellmmate  ceUuloslc 
wastes  at  military  bases.  The  U.S.  Army  Lab- 
oratories  at  Natick.  Mass.  (whose  mission 
Involves  materiel:  lood  for  the  astronauts  Is 
both  developed  and  manufactured  there  1, 
soon  Isolated  a  mutant  of  T.  viride  that  con- 
verts cellulose  to  glucose  so  qulcltly  and  elB- 
ciently  that.  In  the  not  too  distant  future 
and  on  a  large  scale  we  may  be  able  to  pro- 
duce both  food  and  fuel  from  trash. 

T.  viride  works  by  producing  an  enzyme, 
cellulase,  that  then  converts  cellulose  to  glu- 
cose. The  glucose.  In  turn,  may  be  trans- 
formed by  microbial  action  to  single-cell  pro- 
teins, by  chemical  conversion  to  other  chem- 
ical feedstocks,  many  of  which  are  now  de- 
rived from  petrochemicals,  and  by  fermenta- 
tion to  ethyl  alcohol  (ethanol)  or  to  other 
chemicals  such  as  acetone. 

The  age  of  fossil  fuels.  like  the  age  of 
dinosaurs.  Is  transitory.  The  estimates  are 
that  it  wUl  come  to  an  end  In  the  early  years 
of  the  21st  century.  Certainly  It  wUl  be  sput- 
tering with  a  yellow  name  by  then.  The  hope 
m  cellulose  Is  that  It  is  the  only  organic  ma- 
terlal  on  earth  that  is  constantly  replenished 
by  solar  energy.  In  estimated  quantities  of 
100  billion  tons  per  year  Municipal  trash  Is 
composed  ot  about  70  per  cent  cellulose— 
roughly,  60  per  cent  paper  and  paperboard 
wastes  and  20  per  cent  garbage  and  yard 
wastes.  Last  year  some  200  mllUon  tons  of 
trash  was  collected  by  cities  and  towns  In 
the  United  States  This  may  he  the  only  nat- 
ural resource  that  Is  growing,  not  diminish- 
ing; the  calculated  annual  trash  Increase  la 
6  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  municipal  trash,  sources 
of  celluloslc  waste  Include  Industrial  paper 
and  wood  wastes,  agricultural  and  food-proc- 
essing wastes  and  animal  feedlot  wastes 
Roughly  800  million  tons  of  livestock  manure 
is  produced  annually  m  feedlots.  About  BO 
per  cent  of  the  dry  organic  weight  of  this 
mass  is  celluloslc  and  can  be  reduced  to 
chemically  pure  glucose,  recyclable  to  cattle 
as  syrup  or  as  sUigle-cell  proteins 

One  thousand  pounds  of  cellulose  waste 
will  yield  500  pounds  of  glucose.  The  50  per 
cent  conversion  rate  applies  agaUi  to  the 
yield  from  the  glucose  of  either  single-cell 
proteins  (SCPs)  or  alcohol.  Thus  production 
of  food  or  fuel  would  be  equally  efficient 

The  single-cell  proteins  aie  comparable 
In  essence  to  brewer's  yeast.  Their  crude  pro- 
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tcin  content  is  high — 44  to  61  per  cent,  com- 
pared to  32  to  42  per  cent  for  soybeans,  or, 
for  soybeans  In  their  most  concentrated, 
defaticd  form,  45  to  M  percent.  Among  land- 
bat-cd  vegetables,  only  sunHower  seed  con- 
rcntrate  Is  higher  In  protein  than  SCPa.  by 
2  per  cent.  Furthermore,  the  protein  of 
SCPs  Is  complete,  cont^nlng  all  eight  es- 
;;entlal  amino  acids. 

Hypothetically,  the  bulk  celluloslc  munlc- 
Ir'Al  waste  of  140  milliou  tons  could  be  con- 
vened Into  36  million  tons  of  SCPs.  That 
would  be  greater  than  India's  record  wheat 
production  of  2fl  million  tons  two  years  ago 
(Since  drastically  reduced).  And  the  crude 
protein  content  of  the  hypothetical  SCP 
production  would  be  four  tiines  greater  than 
that  of  an  equal  amount  of  wheat. 

There  Is  a  considerable  protein  imbalance 
in  the  world  today.  "Pood  Imperialism"  (the 
phrase  Is  from  Lyle  P.  Schertz  of  the  U..S 
Department  of  Agriculture)  takes  grain  and 
fish  from  the  poor  nations  to  feed  the  beef 
cattle  of  the  rich.  Wealthy  nations  such  as 
the  United  States.  Canada.  Great  Britain 
and  the  Eiu-opean  countries  have  a  taste 
for  beef  generously  marbled  with  white  fat. 
Cattle  raised  on  grass,  in  Australia  and  Ar- 
gentina, are  leaner  and  their  fat  is  yellow, 
from  carotene  In  the  grass.  The  lifetime  diet 
of  the  average  American  cow  raised  for  beef 
consists  of  about  12  per  cent  protein  dally. 
This  has  lieen  derived  primarily  from  grains 
and  legumes  suitable  for  human  consump- 
tion, such  as  corn  and  soybean  meal.  Most 
of  our  harvested  grain,  in  fact.  Is  fed  to  ani- 
mals at  a  great  net  loss  of  prot«ln.  As  meat 
eaters  we  retrieve  only  10  per  cent  of  the 
protein  fed  to  cattle. 

Historically,  cattle  have  been  ruminating 
beasts,  eating  celluloslc  fodder  not  suitable 
for  himian  consumption,  converting  It  to 
high  quality  protein  for  man's  enjoyment 
and  health.  Ideally,  cattle  eat  what  we  can- 
not, and  we  eat  them.  This  natural  (to  us) 
efficient  design  Is  altered  when  the  diet  of 
beef  cattle  is  composed  of  grains  or  fish  meal 
suitable  for  man.  The  artificially  imposed 
pattern  becomes  grotesque  when  one  con- 
siders that  millions  of  people  In  the  world 
are  underfed  In  both  protein  and  calories  to 
the  point  of  debilitation  and  In  increasing 
numbers  to  the  point  of  actual  starvation. 
Dr.  Robert  Oltjen.  chief  of  the  DSDA's 
Ruminant  Nutrition  Laboratory  at  BeltsvlIIe. 
Md,,  has  fed  livestock  exclusively  on  ground- 
up  newspaper  or  wood  pulp  mixed  with  mo- 
lasses, supplemented  with  urea  (which  the 
animal  converts  to  protein),  to  determine 
exactly  how  low  a  dietary  level  cattle  can  tol- 
erate and  Btin  remain  healthy  and  commer- 
cially viable.  One  bull  at  the  BeltsvlIIe  labo- 
ratory has  thrived  for  nine  years  on  a  wholly 
protein-free  diet.  In  Dr.  Oltjen's  opinion, 
cattle  m  the  United  States  consume  excessive 
amounts  of  protein  and  go  to  market  too  fat. 
But  If  fatty  beef  continues  to  dominate 
the  market,  despite  Indications  that  ita  con- 
sumpuon  contributes  to  increased  blood 
cholesterol  levels  and  colon  cancer,  the  pro- 
tein to  produce  It  could  at  least  l>e  derived 
from  SCPs  from  waste  material  and  not  from 
grams  desired  by  humans.  Dr.  01t}en  sees 
the  current  high  cost  of  conventionally  pro- 
duced yeast,  or  SCPs.  aa  the  only  major  deter- 
rent to  Its  widespread  use  as  a  cattle  food 
supplement.  Using  the  present  very  rough 
cost  estimates  for  the  Natick  process,  one  can 
speculate  that  the  production  of  a  ton  of 
SCPs  from  municipal  waste  would  cost 
slightly  less  than  half  the  current  cost  (Hio 
to  «iao)  of  a  ton  of  soybean  meal. 

Human  diets,  too.  could  be  greatly  en- 
hanced with  the  addition  of  SCPs.  Experi- 
ments have  demonstrated  that  the  palata- 
billty  of  bread  is  not  altered  by  the  addition 
of  SCPs  and  the  protein  content  ts  con- 
siderably Increased.  Such  means  of  adding 
protein  to  the  diets  of  those  subsisting  lai^ely 
on  starchy  foods  like  manioc  or  taro  in  the 
developing  countries  could  mean  the  differ* 


eiice  between  the  presence  or  absence  of 
kwashiorkor,  a  syndrome  of  severe  protein 
deficiency.  The  diets  of  tbe  poor  in  our  own 
country  are  notably  low  In  protein  and  would 
l>eneat  by  SCP  eiirlchment.  It  is  true  that 
further  research  needs  lo  be  done  to  assure 
the  purity  of  th©  trash-derived  glucose  used 
lor  SCP  manufacture.  If  these  are  designated 
for  human  consumption.  The  problem  Is  not 
perceived  as  one  that  is  Insoluble  by  the 
Natick  scientists. 

The  other  possibility  In  the  Natick  process 
is  the  production  of  fuel.  Ethanol  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  suitable,  even  desirable, 
additive  for  gasoline,  but  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing it  by  fermentation  of  valuable  grain 
foodstocks  made  It  uneconomical,  at  least  In 
this  country.  Brazil  and  South  Africa  produce 
ethanol  as  a  motor  fuel  from  surplus  sugar. 
Before  World  War  II  both  the  French  and 
Germans  mixed  ethanol  with  gasoline. 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D.,  Wis.),  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  PrlorUiea  and 
Economy  in  Government  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  held  three  days  of  bearings 
recently  on  the  food  and  fuel  potential  of 
the  Natick  process.  Natick  scientists  Dr.  Mary 
Mandels,  Dr.  John  Nystrom  and  admlnlstra-r 
tor  Leo  Spano  were  present,  as  were  protein 
experts,  alcohol  and  waste  management  ex- 
perts: John  Sawhlll.  administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration.  Russell  E. 
Train,  administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  representatives  of  Shell 
and  Mobil  Oil  companies  and  Ralph  Nader. 
A  large  part  of  SawhUl's  testimony  was  de- 
voted to  the  Impractlcallty  of  using  ethanol 
fermented  from  grain  as  a  ganoUne  additive; 
It  would  be  uneconomical  and  divert  food 
supplies  from  human  use.  This  was  largely 
Irrelevant,  given  the  subcommittee's  focus 
on  mvinlcipal  trash  as  a  source  of  ethanol. 

Train's  attitude  toward  ethanol  was  even 
more  negative.  Even  cheaply  produced  eth- 
anol would  not  be  practical  to  'use  as  an 
automotive  fuel  additive,  he  said,  listing  rea- 
sons such  as  Its  oxygen  content,  which  would 
require  carburetor  modification:  the  affinity 
of  alcohol  for  water,  which  woxild  cause  Its 
separation  from  gasoline  In  storage  tanks  and 
the  high  evaporation  rate  of  alcohol.  These 
"obvious  difficulties,"  according  to  Train,  out- 
weigh the  potential  benefits  of  ethanol. 

On  questioning  by  Proxmlre.  neither  Train 
nor  his  technical  adviser,  a  former  long-time 
Texaco  employee,  showed  any  familiarity  with 
the  more  positive  experiments  using  alcohol 
as  a  fuel  additive. 

Even  the  oil  company  representatives 
agreed  with  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  methanol 
expert  and  MJ.T.  research  chemist,  that  10 
per  cent  additions  of  ethanol  or  methanol  to 
gasoline  require  no  carburetor  modification. 
Furthermore,  Reed  said,  a  one-ln-ten  meth- 
anol-gasoline  mixture  can  Increase  fuel  econ- 
omy up  to  10  per  cent  in  some  cars.  M^'hanol 
or  ethanol  significantly  Increases  the  octane 
of  gasoline,  and  carbon  monoxide  emissions 
are  decreased  up  to  70  per  cent.  The  problem 
of  the  affinity  of  alcohol  to  water  could  be 
solved  by  using  Sunoco-t>'pe  mixing  pumps 
at  the  filling  station. 

Are  the  oil  companies  Interested  In  seeing 
ethanol  used  as  a  10  per  cent  gasoline  addi- 
tive? Yes,  says  Shell.  No,  says  Mobil;  they 
would  prefer  that  trash  be  used  as  fuel  by 
burning  It  directly.  Both  Mobil  and  Shell 
agreed,  however,  that  the  government  should 
bear  all  costs  of  research  and  development  of 
producing  ethanol  from  municipal  waste. 
Only  when  It  becomes  "commercially  feasi- 
ble" would  the  oil  companies  care  to  step  In. 
Ralph  Nader  accused  the  oil  companies  of 
Indifference  to  the  development  of  any  forms 
of  energy  that  they  cannot  directly  own  or 
control,  on.  uranium,  coal,  natural  gas  are 
finite  and  possessable.  Solar  energy  Is  rela- 
tively inflnite.  and  falls  Indifferently  upon  the 
earth,  lease  or  no  lease. 

Though  ethanol  manufactured  from  cur- 
rently available  municipal,  agricultural  and 
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feedlot  wastes  could  provide  14  per  cent  of 
tbia  country's  fuel  consumption,  so  far  only 
(400,000  has  been  Invested  In  the  pertinent 
research  at  Natick.  Nader  contrasted  this  with 
the  hundreds  ot  millions  of  dollars  the  oil 
companies  are  spending  on  shale  oU  develop- 
ment, which,  at  best,  will  provide  only  2  per 
cent  of  our  annual  energy  needs,  and  the  $2  7 
million  speut  recently  on  the  American  Elec- 
tric Power  &y&t«m's  campaign  to  convince 
the  public  that  burning  coal  without  pollu- 
tion controls  is  the  answer  to  the  enei^' 
problem. 

An  additional  lens  of  billions  of  dollars: 
Nader  said,  has  gone  Into  the  development  of 
nuclear  power  that,  with  all  Its  environmen- 
tal hazards  )  the  AEC  admitted  alter  the  hear- 
ings that  B61  •abnormal"  events  occurred  in 
our  forty-two  nuclear  power  plants  last  year  i . 
so  far  provide^!  only  a  minute  percenta(;e  of 
our  energy. 

The  modest  outlay  devoted  to  cellulose 
conversion  at  Natick  consists  of  a  small  lab- 
oratory in  a  basement,  where  the  enzymaiic 
broth  Is  produced.  Behind  the  glass  beakers 
containing  shredded  copies  of  the  Bo.*/on 
Globe  <the  cellulose  substrate  of  choice  t 
microbiologist  Mary  Mandels  has  pinned 
newspaper  clippings  on  the  world's  current 
fiuntne  situation.  In  the  pre-pUot  plant,  a 
sunny,  large  room  In  another  building,  one 
edges  down  a  narrow  aisle  past  banks  of  dinls 
to  a  row  of  squat,  miniaturized  vats,  swaddled 
and  muffled  In  asbestos  like  so  many  dutiful 
children  done  up  to  play  in  the  snow.  The 
pre-pilot  plant  began  operatiotis  in  June:  u 
win  produce  600  pounds  of  glucose  per 
month. 

Two  years  ago.  a  delegation  of  Russian* 
visited  the  Natick  laboratories  and  were 
given  samples  of  T.  riride  to  take  borne.  Thev 
purchased  fermentation  equipment  from 
Fermentation,  Design,  Inc..  of  Bethlehem. 
Pa.,  suppliers  to  Natick.  in  quantities  three 
times  greater  than  Natick 's.  In  addition,  they 
bought  a  computer  to  facilitate  experimenta- 
tion in  their  pilot  plant.  So  far.  Natick  does 
not  have  (160.000  for  a  computer. 

The  Russians'  interest  ts  in  production  of 
single-cell  protein  and  in  this  respect  thev 
are  unique  among  those — representatives  of 
private  industry,  foreign  governments,  states 
such  as  Oregon,  with  a  straw  disposal  prob- 
lem— who  have  been  granted  royalty-free  li- 
censes by  the  Army  to  apply  ttie  enzymatic 
conversion  process  to  wa-ste.  Most  interest 
has  been  expressed  In  using  the  process  for 
wast*  disposal  or  to  prodtice  mduslrlal  chem- 
ical feedstocks. 

In  some  re^wcts  the  Natick  process  can  be 
viewed  as  a  litmus  test  for  social  ideologies. 
We  have  a  pot  of  glucose,  derived  in  a  clean. 
nonpGiiuting  way  from  munlcipaa  trash  In  a 
plant  costing  less  than  the  traditional  in- 
cinerator plant.  Prom  It  we  can  derive  all  the 
chemicals  that  are  conventionally  derived 
from  glucose.  In  addition,  because  it  is  so 
che^  and  replenish  able,  we  can  at  last  con- 
templat«  producmg  protein  from  it  by  mi- 
crobial action  or  fuel  by  fermentation.  No 
efficiency  or  cost  factor  helps  us  makte  the 
decisi<m;  the  equipment  is  multl-pur|K)se 
We  can  produce  what  we  deem  most  valu- 
able— food  for  the  starving  or  fuel  lor  our 
automobiles. 

Of  course  it  Is  not  so  simple.  Modem  agri- 
cultural methods  are  bound  to  technology 
and  the  consumption  of  e ver- Increasing 
amounts  of  energy.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
energy  used  for  tractors,  electricity  for  irri- 
gation, and  to  produce  nitrogen  fertilizers 
and  pesticides.  Is  derived  from  finite  fossil 
resffurces. 

The  production  of  com  Is  typical  of  the 
way  energy  is  used  for  crop  production  m 
the  United  SUtes.  A  detaUed  cost-benefit 
analysts  iPimental,  Hurd,  et  al,.  m  Science. 
November  2.  1973)  reveals  the  startling  fact 
that,  though  actual  com  yields  per  acre  have 
increased  138  per  cent  since  1046,  this  hu 
been  possible   by  breeding  strains   increoe- 
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liigly  dcpendeDt  on  ard  responsive  xo  pestu 
cldes  and  nitrogen  fertUlzers:  the  result  has 
been  an  actual  decltm,  since  194S,  In  com 
production  per  unit  at  energy  expended  on 
producilon.  Currently,  ue  are  using  the 
equivalent  of  80  gallons  of  gasoline  to  raise 
nii  ten  or  corn  yielding  81  busbels. 

Green  revolution  crops,  too.  ore  bred  to 
hpavy  and  sometimes  precarious  dependence 
n:i  fuel-based  fertilisers  and  pesticides. 
Modern  agricultural  methods  increase  the 
fossil  fuel  Input  and  decrease  correspond- 
lii^ly  the  need  for  hninsn  labor,  V.'ith  popu- 
lation increasing  and  fuel  decreasing,  that 
does  not  seem  the  best  way  to  proceed.  It 
would  be  wiser  to  use  more  animal  and  green 
manures,  crop  rotation,  breeding  for  more 
inherent  sturdtiieAS  and  less  dependence  on 
pesticides  and  chemical  fertilizers,  and  In- 
lenslfying — in  this  country  at  any  rate — 
farm  labor  at  decent  pay.  through  subsidy  If 
necessary.  Cnlesa  we  change  direction,  the 
need  for  fuel  for  agricultural  use  alone  will 
not  abate  bu'.  grow  m  Molocb-Uke  rapacity 
as  current  techniques  spread  and  as  the 
world's  population  increases. 


ICELAND'S    I.IOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  special  rec- 
ognition Is  due  the  industrious  and  ener- 
getic people  ot  Iceland.  On  July  28  the 
1.100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Iceland  trill  occur. 

As  we  make  preparations  for  our  Bi- 
centennial celebration  In  1976.  the  slg- 
luflcance  and  importance  of  tlie  settle- 
ment of  Iceland  should  become  more  ap- 
parent. The  traditions  of  the  bold  and 
adventurous  Norwegian  Vikings  who 
crossed  the  unltnown  North  Atlantic  to 
found  Iceland  are  part  of  the  Icelandic 
and  western  heritage.  In  less  than  six 
decades  the  Norse  and  Celtic  settlers 
established  an  independent  republic  that 
was  governed  by  a  Central  Parliament — 
the  Altiiing.  This  is  the  world's  oldest 
Parliament.  In  1930.  on  the  l.DOOth  an- 
niversary of  the  Althing,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  recognized  the 
varied  contributions  of  the  Icelandic 
people  and  presented  to  the  people  of 
Iceland  a  stctue  of  Leif  Ericson.  the 
"discoverer  of  Vinland." 

It  was  Leif  Ericson,  "son  of  Iceland," 
who.  in  almut  AJ3.  1000.  became  the  first 
tnotyn  European  to  set  foot  on  American 
.soil.  He.  and  similar  Viking  settlers  of 
democratic  Iceland,  t.vpify  the  courage 
and  determination  of  the  freedom-loving 
people  of  the  Western  World.  Through 
the  efforts  of  such  individuals  the  demo- 
ci-atic  traditions  of  America  have  been 
built  and  are  reinforced. 

In  recognition  of  the  accomplishments 
of  Leif  Ericron,  a  Pre.Hidential  procla- 
mation to  comply  «'ith  a  joint  resolution 
of  Congress  designates  October  9  in  each 
year  as  "Leif  Ericson  Day  " 

Mr.  President,  e.vtensive  celebrations 
have  occurred  and  will  occui-  in  the  Re- 
public of  Iceland  tliis  summer  to  com- 
memorate the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers 
10  Iceland.  These  memorable  celebra- 
tions began  with  the  national  day  cele- 
bration on  Jtme  17.  and  will  culminate 
with  the  national  festival  on  July  28. 
The  enrichment  of  American  life,  due 
to  the  tradition  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Viicing  explorers,  can  be  an  example  as 
we  meet  the  unknown  challenges  and 
dangers  of  our  third  century  as  a  Repub- 
lic I  hope  that  we  trill  recognize  thi.s. 


THE  COURTHOUSE  TAKEOVER- 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  AS  A 
MODEL  FOR  THE  NATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  night.  July  15,  Frank  Gorham, 
Jr.,  and  Robert  Nathan  Jones  surren- 
dered to  the  authorities.  Thus  ended  the 
dangerous  confrontation  at  the  Federal 
courthouse  here  in  Wa.5hington  between 
these  two  men  and  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials that  had  gone  on  for  104  hours. 
The  outcome  was  a  storybook  ending: 
no  one  hurt,  the  prisoners  recaptured, 
the  hostages  saved. 

The  country  can  be  proud  that  the 
District  of  Columbia,  its  Capital  City.  Is 
able  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  Nation  In 
this  regard.  The  District  authorities  have 
proved  that  patience  and  compassion 
woric  better  than  haste  and  hatred. 

The  happy  ending  was  not  the  result 
of  accident  or  good  luck.  This  4?>!-day 
ordeal  ended  peacefully  becau.se  the  peo- 
ple did  not  like  violence,  did  not  want 
violence,  and  were  determined  not  to 
have  violence. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  confronta- 
tion, the  Washington  Star  News  noted 
that  few  of  the  spectators,  as  they  waited 
and  watched  the  silent  courthouse, 
thought  the  crisis  would  end  trithout 
bloodshed.  Their  pessimism  was  under- 
standable, for  sometimes  violence  seems 
to  have  become  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  In  our  society. 

But  that  pessimism  proved  unfounded, 
thanks  to  the  wise  restraint  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  and  so  many  others  in- 
volved, who  thereby  set  this  outstanding 
example  o."  wise  and  effective  law  en- 
forcement for  the  Nation. 

Because  of  reporters  like  Chria  Lo- 
renzo of  the  Washington  Star  News,  who 
spent  43  hours  on  the  phone  talking  to 
the  prisoners  and  the  hostages  and  went 
without  sleep  for  nearly  3  days;  because 
of  reporters  like  Jim  Vance  of  WRC- 
TV.  who  acted  on  several  occasions  as 
an  intermediarj'  between  the  prison- 
ers and  officials;  and  because  of  law  en- 
forcement ofacials  Uke  Chief  Deputy 
U.S.  Marshal  James  Palmer,  who  said 
that  his  lifestyle  dictated  that  everyone 
involved  should  walk  out  of  the  court- 
house alive — because  of  Americans  like 
these,  the  crisis  at  the  couithouse  had 
that  storylMJok  ending. 

It  it  my  hope  that  unfortunate  inci- 
dents like  Attica  and  the  SLA  shootout  In 
Los  Angeles  and  others  like  them  are  in 
the  past,  and  that  we  shall  once  more 
make  \1olence  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule  in  la»  enforcement. 


IMMEDIATE  AND  CONCERTED  AC- 
TION IS  NEEDED  TO  COMBAT  IN- 
FLATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  was  one 
of  the  54  Senators  who  joined  in  sending 
a  letter  to  the  President  on  June  24  re- 
questing that  he  submit  a  proposed  bal- 
anced Federal  budget  for  1975. 

I  believe  the  Congress  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  working  with  the  executive 
brancli  in  a  concerted  effort  to  reduce  the 
projected  Federal  deficit  and  to  take  any 
other  actions  which  would  halt  the  stag- 


gering uiflation  we  are  now  experiencing 
Because  of  this,  I  wrote  to  the  President 
yesterday  with  my  own  proposals  for  re- 
ducing the  projected  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1975  by  $10  bllUon. 

I  do  not  maintaUi  that  my  suggestions 
are  the  flnal  or  the  only  means  by  which 
Federal  spending  can  be  reduced  and 
Federal  revenues  Increased.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  a  results-oriented  dialog 
on  Uiis  subject  must  begin  Immediately 
If  we  are  to  have  any  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  reducing  the  projected  deficit 
dmlng  this  fiscal  year. 

I  hope  that  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  be  encouraged  to  review  the 
budget  reque.sts  submitted  last  February 
and  make  their  own  suggestions  for 
Chang?. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  my  suggestions  for  $10  billion 
in  Federal  deficit  reductions  be  printed 
in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
tvas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoso, 
as  follows; 

tJ.S-  SFNATE.  COMMmXE  ON 

Government  Opekations. 
Waihington,  D.C.,  July  23,  f  97J. 
The   PaEsmeNT, 
The  wliHc  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PaesrorN-r:  luOatlon  contluue.<i 
unabated  and  at  record  levels.  Ftor  the  gov- 
ernment not  to  take  those  measures  to  re- 
duce Inflation  which  are  reasonable  and 
feasible  courts  severe,  perhaps  tragic,  con- 
sequences. 

Your  concern  for  this  matter  is  apparent 
and  promotes  the  likelihood  that  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  govern- 
ment can  discover  comity  together  and  agree 
on  piiompt  steps  to  reduce  the  rate  of  in- 
flation. Only  then  can  we  rescus  the  na- 
tion from  the  existing  economic  perils. 

I  believe  the  first  and  most  urgent  require- 
ment is  to  brmg  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget 
Into  balance.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is 
to  suggest  to  you.  and  to  your  economic  od- 
vlsors.  measures  which.  If  adopted,  would 
leducc  the  anticipated  federal  deficit  by  $10 
blUion.  Though  I  arrived  at  these  proposals 
after  study  of  federal  revenues  and  outlays 
for  fi.'iral  .vear  1875.  I  do  not  ascribe  absolute 
wisdom  to  them.  Yet  1  do  hope  they  will 
serve  to  promote  the  dialogue,  in  tlie  Admin- 
istration and  the  Congress,  which  wlU  restut 
in  s\:iSl  agreement  to  reduce  the  anticipated 
deficit  by  $10  bUlion.  Including  the  specific 
program  cuts  to  achieve  that  goal.  I  believe 
that  this  is  possible.  Indeed  imperative. 

For  us  to  move  precipitously  from  a  deficit 
spending  level  of  approximately  &3  billion 
In  fiscal  1974  to  a  level  of  over  812  billion 
in  fiscal  1975  would  only  further  worsen  an 
already  serious  situation.  Although  &  810 
billion  reduction  in  the  expected  deficit 
would  not  achieve  a  balanced  budget.  It 
moves  us  closer  to  a  more  consistent  fiscal 
policy.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  a  slightly  more 
restrictive  budget  than  last  year's  when  we 
experienced  a  83  5  billion  deficit. 

Cutting  the  budget  deficit  will  help  curb 
the  Inflation  rate.  Monetary  restraint  can  be 
eased.  .Moreoi'er.  positive  government  action 
win  provide  a  beneficial  psychological  effect 
on  all  segments  ot  the  economv— business, 
labor,  consumers,  financial  Institutions,  the 
stock  market. 

My  propo.sals  were  selected  with  three  dom- 
imint  priorities  m  mmd.  First,  no  cuts  should 
be  made  now  that  would  result  m  human 
fiufferinft.  such  as  reductions  m  ftxxl  or  other 
minimum  income  assistance.  Second,  cuts 
should  not  be  mode  in  such  areas  as  revenue 
sharlntr.  research  or  education,  thus  redlic- 
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Ing  our  investment  in  the  future  vitality  of 
all  our  institutions.  Finally,  no  cuts  can  be 
permitted  which  would  endanger  our  national 
security.  We  are  closer  to  peace  through  this 
Administration's  policy  of  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Tensions  have  been  eased  In 
the  Middle  East.  But  we  have  not  yet  pro* 
gressed  to  the  point  of  significant  bilateral 
reductions  In  defense  spending.  We  must 
maintain  a  strong  defense.  However,  I  be- 
lieve certain  defense  spending  proposals  can 
be  reduced  or  deferred  without  posing  any 
threat  to  our  security. 

Budget  cuts  should  be  debated  now  In  the 
spirit  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974.  As  you  stated 
the  day  you  signed  this  landmark  legislation. 
It  places  equal  responsibility  on  the  Congress 
(or  controlling  federal  spending.  The  provi- 
sions of  that  Act  will  first  apply  to  the  budg- 
et for  fiscal  1977.  But  because  of  our 
present  economic  perils.  I  do  not  believe  the 
nation  can  wait  two  years  before  implement- 
ing the  basic  philosophy  of  this  legislation. 

Also  at  the  time  of  the  bill-signing  you 
stated  that  the  Administration's  budget  for 
fiscal  1976  would  be  a  balanced  one.  I  pro- 
pose the  need  to  accelerate  that  timetable 
to  advance  a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal  1976. 
Inescapably,  any  spending  reductions  or  tax 
increases  will  cause  some  discomfort.  But  to 
continue  to  court  double-digit  inflation  pro- 
motes the  possibility  of  real  tragedy. 

For  millions  of  Americans  whatever  bur- 
dens created  In  the  attempt  to  bring  Infla- 
tion under  control  are  burdens  which  must 
be  borne. 

Sincerely. 

Charles  H.  Pcscr, 

V.S.  Senator. 

PSOPOSALS  VOa  OOTLAT  Savxkgs 
PSOFOftU. 

fiscal  year  197S  outlap  aavtnff$ 
Long-term  construction  profecta: 

(Millions) 

a.  Defer  ',  of  outlays  on  select- 
ed,  non-essential   Department   of 
Interior  construction  projects. 
Budget    now    requesU    $1,230,974 

million  for  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement construction  of  build- 
ings and  recreation  facilities; 
Biu-eau  of  Reclamation  studies 
of  proposed  projects,  grants. 
and  loans  and  direct  cxpendl* 
tures  for  construction  and  re- 
habilitation of  existing  proj- 
ects; National  Park  Service  con- 
struction of  recreational  facili- 
ties and  roads.  This  spending 
can  be  deferred  in  part  without 
any  serious  long-term  conse- 
quences   _ $410,324 

b.  Defer  ^3  of  requested  outlays 
for  selected  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers civil  construction  projects, 
now  budgeted  at  $935,362  million. 
These  outlay  requests  should  be 

cut  from  non-essential  projects 
such  as  recreat  ion.  and  not  from 
projects  for  *»..ch  there  is  an 
Immediate  need,  such  as  flood 
control __ 308.451 

c.  Defer  ^j  of  budgeted  spend- 
ing on  Uiterstate  highway  con- 
struction and  >4  budgeted  spend- 
ing on  rural  and  urban  highway 
construction. 

$4,050,000  million  is  now  budgeted 
lor  such  construction  from  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration 
Trust  Fund.  No  serious  long- 
term  consequences  would  result 
from  the  delay  In  this  proposed 
construction.  This  type  of  ex- 
penditure Is  better  when  a 
stimulative  outUy  is  needed  for 
the  economy 1,230.000 


National  Health  Insurance: 
Budget  Includes  $42.0  million  In 
outlays  for  proposed  national 
health  insurance  program.  Im- 
plementation  of  any  new  pro- 
gram is  virtually  Impossible  dur- 
ing FY  '75  and  this  outlay  can 

and  sbo\iid  bedeleted.. _       $42,000 

Defense: 

a.  A  2%  cut  in  military  and  ci- 
vilian manpower .  to  he  taken 
from  support  functions. 

At  this  time  S5%  of  military  man- 
power serve  In  support  rather 
than  combat  positions.  In  its  re- 
port on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Procurement  authoriza- 
tions this  year,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
iterated its  recommendation 
that  support  forces  be  cut.  in- 
cluding a  30^  reduction  in  over- 
seas headquarters  pc^itonnel.  De- 
spite this,  only  a  7^^  reduction 
has  been  effectuated  at  this 
lime,  with  only  an  IIT;-  reduc- 
tion programmed  by  FY  "76. 
These  reductions  would  be  in 
addition  to  the  2',;  military  and 
4''c  civilian  manpower  request 
reductions  already  recommend- 
ed by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  adopted  by  the 
Senate  this  year.  Outlay  savings 
are  based  on  a  6  month  phase- 
out,  with  personnel  reductions 
to  be  made  by  attrition 970.878 

b.  Defer  requested  naval  base 
improvements  on  Diego  Garcia  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  as  well  as  costs 
of  maintaining  aircraft  carrier 
held  out  or  pi«grammed  retire- 
ment to  ser^'lce  this  base. 

There  are  serious  questions  as 
to  the  advisability  of  establish- 
ing a  permanent  U.S.  presence 
In  the  Indian  Ocean.  Long-term 
costs  will  be  over  $5.6  billion 
per  year.  The  proposal  deserves 
further  study 107.300 

c.  Stretch   out   requested    pro- 
curement    by      building     three, 
rather    than    seven,    DD-963    de- 
stroyers, and  250.  rather  than  610. 
M60AI  tanks  this  year. 
Immediate  need  for  this  procure- 
ment   has    not    been    demon- 
strated,   and    delayed    procure- 
ment will  allow  further  oppor- 
tunity   for   study   of    the   con- 
tinued reliability  and  viability 
of  thlB  hardware 

d.  Cut  foreign  military  aid 
(grants  and  credit  sales)  by  lOs  . 
This  will  serve  to  give  notice  to 

the  nations  affected  that  effi- 
ciencies in  their  own  defense  es- 
tablishments are  now  required 
and  that  the  VS.  will  now  look 
more    closely    at    their    actual 

mlliiary    needs 

Genera/  Spending  Cut: 

Budgeted  outlays  for  "non-man- 
datory" programs  which  have 
not  been  affected  above  could 
be  cut  by  2.5 'r  without  seri- 
ous harm  to  program  direction 
and  content.  This  would  in- 
clude regular  agency  admin- 
istrative and  program  appro- 
priations, but  not  such  perma- 
nent programs  as  Veterans  edu- 
cation m- social  security ._  1.800.000 

Authorization        Cut       Alreadj/ 

Adopted  bj/ Senate: 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  Senate  have  already 
approved  a  cut  ot  $1,500  miuum 


In  the  DOD  procurement  au- 
thorization request.  This  cut 
can  be  implemented  dollar  lor 
dollar  into  outlay  savings.  (This 
does  not  include  the  savings  re- 
sulting from  manpower  cuts 
made  by  the  Senate.  These  sav- 
mgs  are  proposed  to  become  ef- 
fective over  a  one  year  period. 
One  half  of  the  savings  resulting 
from  the  Senate  cut  and  one 
half  of  the  savings  resulting 
from  the  cut  proposed  above  are 
Included  under  DOD  manpower 
above.f    _. $1,500,000 

Total  proposed  outlay  sav- 
ings     _ 6.702  9S3 

Revxnue  Raising  PaoposALS 

First  year  revenues 

I  In  millions  I 

Repeal  sUte  and  local  gas  tax  deduc- 
tion. These  taxes  are  in  reality  local 
highway  users  taxes.  Repeal  of  the 
deduction  will  only  cost  a  few  dol- 
r  lars  per  iudi\idual  per  year,  affect- 
ing those  with  higher  incomes  to  a 
greater  extent $600 

Limit  foreign  tax  credit  for  oil  pro- 
duction income,  thus  assuring  that 
U.S.  companies  will  pay  a  fair  share 
of  U.S.  taxes 30O 

Ptiase  out  domestic  depletion  allow- 
ance (Ways  and  Means  proposal). 
Recent  oil  price  Increases  provide 
sumcient  Incentive  for  new  drilling.       G20 

Dye  heating  fuel  oil  to  deter  tax  fraud 

In  its  use  as  dlesel  fuel... so-i 

Repeal  foreign  depletion  allowance. 
The  U.S.  should  not  encourage  dnll- 
ing  abroad _         40 

Repeal  overall  ( as  opposed  to  per 
country)  tax  basis  for  oil  and  gas 
extraction  income,  thus  limiting  use 
of  foreign  tax  havens 450 

Limit  DISC  to  Incremental  increases 
in  exports,  consistent  with  the  origi- 
nal purpose  of  this  tax  preference.,       H2 

Repeal  Western  Hemisphere  companies 
tax  advantages,  There  is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  this  q>eclal  preference 40 

Reform  minimum  Income  tax.  such  aa 
recently  proposed  by  Treasury  De- 
partment. This  would  assure  that  all 
individuals  pay  a  mlnlmtmn  tax  on 
their  incomes 745 

Total  revenue  raised... 3.437 


190  000 


354.000       INCREASE  IN  CRUDE  OIL  PRICES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  well- 
kno»-n  energy  economist  Walter  J.  Lev>' 
has  published  an  extremely  important 
article  in  the  most  recent  issue  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  Mr.  Levy's  article  attempts 
to  examine  the  economic  and  social  im- 
plications of  the  recent  Arab  oil  embargo 
and  the  resulting  crude  oil  price  in- 
creases. While  he  is  not  optimistic.  Mr. 
Levy  does  indicate  there  are  several  steps 
the  Dnit«d  States  and  other  oU-lmpoi't-- 
ing  nations  can  take  to  avoid  signif^cam 
economic,  and  particularly  balance  of 
payments,  problems. 

Mr.  Levy  notes  that  the  position  of  in- 
t-eniational  oil  companies  has  changed 
significantly  in  the  past  year.  He  notes 
they  can  no  longer  act  as  "intermedi- 
aries"  between  oil  exporting  and  import- 
ing countries  because  they  have  lost  con- 
siderable leverage.  This,  and  other  de- 
velopments, points  to  a  far  greater  In- 
volvement by  consuming  country  gov- 
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eiiiment>  in  oil  iiiduaUi  operations.  In- 
deed Mr.  Le\-y  states  that  "perhaps  even 
soine  measure  of  control"  will  have  to  be 
exercised  by  Importinii  countries  over  the 
niieriUions  of  International  oil  companies. 
Tias  development  is  important  since  it 
tiear>  directly  on  an  i&sue  the  Senate 
Intoiiof  Committee  has  been  consider- 
ing: The  Federal  chartering  of  oil  com- 
panies. 

As  most  members  know,  the  outlook 
for  oil  supplies,  despite  White  House 
claims  to  the  contrary,  is  not  good.  Mr. 
Le\-j-  agrees.  He  notes  that: 

No  laHting  retlaf  Is  in  sight  for  ueedf  ail- 
importtng  countries 

Mr.  Le\T  sees  the  need  for  fcvn-  steps 
to  improve  this  situation.  Fust,  we  must 
establish  and  coordinate  international 
research  and  development  on  new  energy 
.■iources.  Second,  we  must  continue  to 
practice  and  promote  energy  tonserva- 
tion.  Third,  each  oil  importins  countiy 
should  maintain  stoclcpiles  eciual  to  6 
months  of  Its  oil  impoits.  Finally,  Mr. 
Levy  recommends  gieater  cooperation 
among  the  oil  impoitlng  countries  of  the 
world  on  problems  of  mutual  interest. 

Ml-.  Levy  feels  that  if  these  measuie^ 
are  successfully  undertaken,  we  can 
avert  world  economic  and  political  prob- 
lems similar  to  those  of  the  Great  De- 
pression. 

Mr.  President.  becaiLse  of  the  timely 
nature  of  Mr.  Le^T'^  article  and  the  di- 
rect Importance  it  has  for  legislation  now 
befoi-c  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IFrom  Foreif/n  Affairs.  July  1974| 

WuRMJ   On.  CoonHATION   OR   iNTrHNATION?! 

CH.^os 
(By  Walter  J.  Levy, 

Rarely,  If  ever.  In  po«t^t-a^  hi.4tory  has  ihe 
world  beea  confrouted  witii  problems  as 
wrlouK  as  tboBe  caused  by  recent  cttanges 
iu  the  supply  and  price  condiilon&  of  the 
world  oil  trade.  To  put  these  changes  Into 
proper  pcrspectit-e.  tlicy  must  be  evaluated 
not  only  in  economic  nnd  flnaucial  terms  but 
also  Ui  the  framework  of  their  political  and 
strategic  Implications. 

I  need  not  d«*ll  here  on  the  oTerwhelmlng 
Importanci;  of  oil  for  the  energy  require- 
ments of  every  country  In  the  world;  nor  do 
I  plan  to  elaborate  on  the  fact  that — except 
for  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
a  small  number  of  countries  that  are,  or  will 
become,  sell-suffiicleut — most  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  wUl,  at  least  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  depend  olmo-st  entirely  on  imports 
from  r.  handful  of  oil-exporting  countries. 
with  :in  o\-erwhelmln?  concentration  of  oil 
produ'-tJon  and  reserves  In  the  Penilnn  Gulf 
nre.i  of  the  Middle  Enst  Amone  tho.se  conn- 
tries  in  the  Ouir.  Saudi  Arabia  is  predomi- 
nant in  terms  of  rcsenes.  production,  and 
most  Important,  in  the  potential  to  provide 
significant  expansion  of  euppHcs.  Inevita- 
bly, producing  decisions  by  Middle  East  gov- 
ernment-t.  especially  Saudi  Arnbia,  will  plov 
a  ptvotsl  role  in  future  ^vorid  oil  nvnjlablim- 
nnd  pricing. 

Oer  the  last  three  years  or  so.  oll-produc- 
iiif?  countries  have  in  fact  taken  over  com- 
plete control  of  the  oil  indtistry  in  their 
countries.  They  have  coordUiated  theU-  ef- 
fort* through  the  OrgniOzatiou  of  Petroleum 
ELxporuug  Countries  (OPECi  wlUch  was  es- 
tablished In  1960.  Since  1070,  producing  gov- 
ernments have  Imposed  In  rapid  succession 
chniiti'''    «i   prerioti*   ottreemei^r--    ihiit   had 


been  negotiated  and  renegotiated  with  their 
con  cession -holding  companies,  predorai- 
noiitly  amilates  of  the  Anglo-American  In- 
lernatlonnl  oil  companies.  These  changes 
were  arrived  at  under  the  threat  that  if  the 
oil  companiea  would  not  acquiesce,  the  pro- 
ducUig  countries  u-ould  legislate  such 
cbatiges  unilaterally  or  expropriate  the  con- 
cessions. In  October  1973  the  last  vestige  of 
Jiegotiationa  was  abandoned  and  producing 
governments  unllaterallv  set  posted  prices  on 
their  oil. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  power.  Middle  East 
producing  countries  have  raised  their  govern- 
ment oil  revenues  Irom  taxes  and  royalties 
from  about  90  cents  per  barrel  in  1B70  to 
about  S3.00  per  barrel  by  October  1973  and 
then  to  87.00  per  barrel  by  Januarj*  1974.  In 
addition,  as  a  result  of  the  participation 
agreement  between  the  producing  countrie.'! 
and  the  oil  companies,  the  governments  earn 
additional  income  from  the  sale  of  their 
newly  acquired  oU.  Its  amount,  of  course, 
depends  on  the  percent  of  government  owner- 
ship and  the  price  they  charge  for  their  oil. 
Agreements  had  been  concluded,  as  recentlv 
as  late  1972.  under  which  producing  countries 
acquired  a  25  percent  participation  in  the 
oii-prcdticing  opcratlona  and  were  also  com- 
mitted to  sell  mo&t  of  their  participation  oil 
to  the  oil  compaiues  at  agreed-upon  prices: 
now  producing  countries  are  demandUig  that 
ihew  arrangements  be  changed  in  their  favor. 
Only  a  few  arrangements  have  yet  been  con- 
eluded,  but  most  of  the  producing  countries 
will  probably  insist  on  at  least  the  equivalent 
of  GO  percent  participation  and  a  price  for 
the  fiale  of  their  oil  corresponding  to  about 
M  percent  of  the  posted  price— both  changes 
mu8t  hkely  to  be  imposed  with  retroactive 
cilect  as  of  January  i.  1974.  On  such  a  ba.ils, 
the  government  income  from  the  total  oil- 
producing  operations  in  key  countries  would 
average  about  «9  25  per  barrel.' 

Meanwhile,  the  oil  income  of  the  Middle 
East  producing  countries  has  increased  from 
94  bUUoii  in  1970  to  S9  bUllon  in  1972.  and  to 
a  presently  e-stimated  «60  billion  in  1974.  The 
oil  revenues  of  all  OPEC  countries  are  In- 
creasing from  815  billion  in  1972  to  nearly 
»I00  biilloxi  Ui  1974.  Allowing  for  all  their 
own  foreign  exchange  requlremenu.  OPEC 
producing  countries  will  still  have  available 
surplus  revenues  on  the  order  of  MO  billion 
this  year  alone.  And  there  remains  a  clear 
and  present  dancer  that  tinder  conditions  as 
they  exist  now,  the  mpply  of  oil  from  In- 
dividual producing  countries  or  a  group  of 
them  lo  individual  importing  countries  or  a 
group  oi  them  might— os  to  October  1973— 
at  a  tune  unknown,  again  be  curtailed  or 
completely  cut  off  for  a  variety  of  economic, 
political,  strategic,  or  other  reasons. 

The  quick  pace  at  which  the  producing 
countries  have  effected  this  radical  shift  In 
the  balance  of  power  is  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  aspect  of  the  current  situation. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  their  case  (of  which 
more  laierl.  the  world  faces  frightening  re- 
percussions on  account  of  the  suddeimess 
witii  which  cU  costs  of  Importing  countries 
and  oil  revenues  of  producing  countries  have 
been  mflaied.  There  Jiist  has  been  no  time 
for    mature   consideration    by   the   societie'- 


'  lueidentally.  Saudi  Arabia  has  implied 
that  in  iu*  Judgment  the  present  high  level 
of  posted  prices  would  have  a  disruptive  effect 
on  the  international  pa>'ments  accounts  and 
should,  accordingly.  t>e  reduced  somewbat 
While  it  might  be  dilficult  to  obtain  the  sup- 
port of  OPEC  for  a  cutback  of  posted  prices, 
Saudi  Arabia  could  easily  acliieve  a  similar 
result  by  reducing  the  price  at  which  it  sells 
»u  own  oil  to  a  Itvel  equal  to  the  tax-paid 
cost  of  the  companies*  equity  crude  plus  a 
per-bnrrei  prodt  comparable  to  whot  the  pro- 
ducing governments  hare  said  the  companies 
are  entitled  to  earn.  Such  a  price  would  be 
Mme  83-00  per  barrel  lea*  than  93  percent  of 
postpfl  pric^^ 


tha;  have  to  deal  with  ihls  new  exercise  of 
oil  and  flnanclal  power,  be  they  recipients 
or  dependents,  producers  or  consumers. 

The  security  of  luternatlonal  oil  supply 
operations  is  further  affected  by  regional 
coiiflicts  in  the  producing  areas  of  the  Mid- 
dle East— in  particular  the  stUl  unresolved 
Issues  posed  by  the  Israeli-Arab  confronta- 
tion. There  are  other  potentially  dangerous 
and  divisive  possibiliues.  as  reflected  in  Iron  s 
poUcy  of  establishing  herself  as  the  major 
strategic  power  lii  the  Persian  OiUf  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  This  could,  in  due  course 
aggravate  what  is  already  a  latent  conOlct  be- 
tween Iran  and  some  of  the  Arab  countries— 
not  only  Iraq,  where  the  hostUitles  are  acute 
but  peiiiaps  even  Saudi  Arabia.  There  are 
also  disputes  between  Iraq  and  Kuwait,  un- 
resolved boundary  issues  between  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Abu  Dhabi,  and  internal  con- 
aicta  huch  as  the  Kurdish  problem  in  Iraq. 
Further  problems  are  posed  by  inherently 
unstable  governmeuu  in  many  of  these  areas 
and  by  uncertain  and  unpredictable  rules 
for  the  succession  to  power. 

Moreover,  within  the  Persian  Gulf  area 
there  are  varying  economic  and  strategic  re- 
lationships between  some  of  the  producing 
countries  and  Western  powers  on  the  one 
liand.  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  even  Com- 
munist China— on  the  other.  Moscow  is 
deeply  involved  in  Middle  East  affairs  and 
with  the  strategic  and  national  policies  of 
some  countries,  pai-ticularly  Iraq  and  Syria 
As  the  producing  countries  increasingly  as- 
sert their  oil  and  money  power,  they  ore  ali-o 
likely  to  become  increaitngiy  involved  as 
hosUi^e  or  pawn  in  any  major  power  struggle 

How  can  the  nations  of  the  world  handle 
this  new  sltuotlon?  What  is  the  role  of  the 
international  oil  companies?  Aljove  all.  how 
can  the  producing  and  Importtog  nations 
avoid  a  coiUrontatlou  or  slinply  a  -series  ot 
reciprocal  actions  that  must  tend  more  and 
more  toward  economic  chaos  and  grave  po- 
litical danger?  Is  there  a  wav  to  reconcile  th- 
various  national  interests  and  to  achieve  con- 
Biruciive  overall  cooperation? 
u 

The  ftrHt  key  fact  that  must  now  be  rec- 
ognized IS  that  the  position  of  the  inter- 
national oil  companies  has  changed  com- 
pletely over  the  past  few  vears.  Up  to  abotit 
1969  the  major  concession-holding  compa- 
nles  St  ill  could  determine  levels  of  produc- 
tion, investments,  exports  and  prices.  More- 
over, they  stin  possessed  substantial  bnr- 
galnmt;  leverage  In  their  negotlatlofis 
with  producing  cotintries.  largely  by  virtue  of 
the  surplus  producing  capacity  that  obtained 
In  the  AUddle  East,  and  even  in  the  United 
States  into  the  latter  sixties. 

All  tills  has  now  gone.  The  producing 
countries  haye  taken  over  from  the  compn- 
nles  the  power  to  set  production  levels,  to 
designate  or  embargo  export  destinations,  to 
direct  investments  and  to  set  prices.  The  oil- 
producing  nmiiates  of  the  International  oil 
companies  have  become  completelv  subsenl- 
ent  to  the  directives  issued  bv  tiie  oil-pio- 
duciug  countries.  Nothing  perhaps  reflect^ 
the  present  state  of  affairs  more  dramatically 
than  t;-.e  fact  that  American-  and  Dutch- 
owned  oil  companie.s  had  no  choice  lait  fall 
but  to  oecome  the  instruments  for  carry- 
ing out  the  embargo  on  oil  shipments  "w 
tlieir  own  home  countries. 

Thu.':,  the  companies  no  longer  poF<«ss  anv 
real  leverage.  About  the  only  role  that  ii. 
In  effect,  left  to  them  hi  established  produc- 
ing arefis  Is  that  of  a  contractor  providing 
technical  services,  getting  In  return  some 
privileged  access  to  oil— at  costs  and  prlcea 
determined  by  producing  governments.  The 
extent  of  even  this  -privilege*'  and  the  time 
over  which  it  \rtll  be  avaUable  are  subject 
to  nntlateral  cancellation  ot  any  moment,  as 
were  all  preceding  orrangements. 

At  the  same  time  that  they  have  been  de- 
prived of  effective  control  over  their  produc- 
ing operations,  the  role  of  the  international 
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oil  companies  In  consuming  countries  has 
come  under  increasing  fire,  fueled  also  by  the 
recent  sudden  increase  in  company  profits. 
During  the  emergency,  consuming  govern- 
ments largely  abdicated  any  effective  role; 
the  companies  thus  had  to  make  far -ranging 
decliiions  as  to  allocation  of  supplies,  pric- 
ing, treatment  of  nonintegrated  companies, 
and  many  other  issues.  It  was  the  companies 
that  kept  sufficient  supplies  moving  bo  all 
countries:  now.  alter  the  event,  some  of 
I  heir  decisions  are  being  challenged  by  cou- 
i«umUig  governments.  It  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  the  companies  still  possess  the 
necessary  flexibility  to  cope  wltli  another 
similar  crisis. 

If  the  role  of  the  major  international  oil 
companies  In  established  producing  areas  is 
diminished,  it  is  nonetheless  ImportaDt  to 
understand  what  tJielr  remaining  pKisition  is. 
The  technical  services  they  can  provide  are 
extensive,  ond  vital  to  continuing  develop- 
ment of  the  producing  countries'  resources 
as  weU  as  to  efficient  producing  operations. 
Moreover,  none  of  the  producing  countries 
IS  prepared  to  handle  alone  the  disposition 
of  the  huge  volumes  of  production  they  con- 
trol: the  downstream  facilities  of  the  majors 
provide  assured  outlets  for  the  mainstream 
of  their  production,  while  remaining  quan- 
tities of  crude  can  be  sold  directly  or  used 
to  support  refining  and  petrochemical  pro- 
duction In  their  own  countries  or  In  Joint 
ventures  abroad. 

Because  of  their  size.  ."cope.  technical  com- 
petence and  financial  st-ength.  coupled  with 
their  important  positions  iu  the  production 
and  development  oi  oil.  gos.  coal,  shale,  tar 
sands,  and  atomic  resources  in  areas  politi- 
cally secure,  the  International  oil  companies 
are  bound  to  play  a  major- if  not  the  ma- 
jor— role  in  expanding  dependable  addition- 
al sources  of  energy  supplies.  Even  though 
their  foreign  crude  oil  resource  base  is  sub- 
ject to  progressive  erosion,  the  major  inter- 
nationals will  accordingly  continue  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Importing  countries  over  the 
years  ahead  the  most  flexible  sources  of 
energy  supply. 

However,  the  International  oil  companies 
are  no  longer  able  to  assure  the  continuity 
or  price  ol  regular  supplies  to  oll-importing 
countries.  And  while  they  can  hope  to 
maintain  continued  preferred  access  to  sub- 
stantial production  In  support  of  their  af- 
flUatea'  crude  requirements,  even  that  is 
uncertain  and  contingent  on  the  producing 
countries'  self-interest  In  extending  such 
offtake  rights. 

Downstream  investment  in  refining,  mar- 
keting, and  transport  thus  tends  to  become 
extremely  risky,  because  the  viability  of  such 
investment  is  predicated  on  secure  supplies. 
Meanwhile,  as  a  logical  part  of  their  own  de- 
velopment program,  producing  coimtrles  are 
using  Ihelr  control  over  crude  availability 
to  spur  refining  and  petrochemical  invest- 
ment In  their  own  countries  and  to  acquire 
Unker  fleeU— all  of  which  will  in  due  course 
add  to  consuming  countries'  foreign  ex- 
change Import  costs  and  adversely  affect  the 
flexibility  and  security  of  their  supplies. 

Iu  the  circumstances,  oll-lmporting  coun- 
tries can  no  longer  expect  the  companies  to 
fulfill  their  earlier  most  Important  role,  as 
an  eftectlve  intermediary  between  the  in- 
terests of  producing  and  consuming  coim- 
tries.  Nor  can  the  lutemfitlonal  oil  com- 
panies function,  as  in  the  past,  effectlvelv 
to  preclude  direct  dealings  between  Import- 
ing and  producing  countries  relating  to  oU 
supplies,  prices,  etc.,  which  may  easily  lead  to 
political  confrontations.  To  the  extent  *hat 
the  companies  maintain  their  operations  In 
producing  couutrles.  they  In  fact  reflect  the 
producing  governments'  economic,  political, 
and  strategic  policies.  To  be  able  to  hold  on 
to  whatever  tenuous  resldiml  rights  or  pref- 
erences the  producing  coimtrles  might  sttU 
be  wUllng  to  extend,  the  companies  will  have 
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no  choice  b-.tt  to  act^ulesce  in  virtually  any 
kind  ot  conditions  Imposed  or  exacted. 

Ail  this  points  to  a  far  greater  involve- 
ment by  consuming- country  governments  in 
oU  industry  operatitHis  than  heretofore.  One 
major  objective  will  be  greater  "transpar- 
eucy"  in  oil  company  policies.  Oil-importing 
counuies  cannot  be  hi  the  dark  with  respect 
to  negotiations  in  producing  areas,  when 
the  decisions  vitaUy  affect  the  security  and 
price  of  theh-  essenUal  oU  supplies.  They 
will  want  to  know  more  about  Uivcstment 
plans  and  policies  in  their  own  countries. 
And  with  transparency  will  inevitably  come 
progressively  more  government  interpoeition 
throughout  Uiternal  oU  economies. 

But  here,  too,  the  International  oU  com- 
panies will  hare  a  continuing  role  to  play. 
Producing  countries  will  become  Increas- 
ingly Involved  downstream,  as  direct  crude 
sellers  and  through  investment.  Consuming 
couniries  will  become  increasingly  involved 
iip-Ureom,  through  various  exploration  and 
crude  orrangements.  Within  this  emerging 
fragmentation  of  world  oil  trade,  the  Inte- 
grated facilities  of  the  companies  could 
provide  on  important,  perhaps  the  major, 
core  of  efficient  operations. 

In  sum.  whatever  arrangements  on  supply, 
financing,  and  pricing  the  oil  ccmipanles 
may  still  be  able  to  conclude  formally  with 
producing  coimtrles.  In  practice  and  under- 
lying reality  such  arrangements  cannot  be 
Ignored  by  the  Importing  countries  but  are 
bound  to  be  decisively  affected  by  their  pol- 
icies. Moreover,  with  the  vital  concern  the 
Importmg  countries  have  not  only  for  price 
but  for  availability  of  oU.  it  now  appears  In- 
evitable that  their  governments  will  also  In 
due  course  establish  a  comprehensive  policy 
of  surveillance  and  consultation— perhaps 
even  some  measure  of  control— with  regard 
to  oil  company  ofwratlons  encompassing  the 
whole  range  of  oil  activities  vitally  affecting 
Ihelr  countries. 

m 
As  the  problems  of  oU  liave  become  mat- 
ters that  in  many  key  respects  can  only  be 
liandled  directly  between  governmenta,  so 
their  gravity  has  now  become  all  too  clear. 
Faced  with  the  major  "supply  shock"  of  the 
October  1073  oil  embargo  and  the  overall 
cutback  in  Arab  oil  production,  the  Imme- 
diai«  reaction  of  practically  every  importing 
country  waa  to  engage  in  a  competitive 
scramble  for  oil  suppUes.  coupled  with  offers 
to  adopt  its  Middle  East  poUcy  to  Arab  de- 
mands, and  promises  of  all  kinds  of  financial 
Inducements.  It  was  indeed  a  humiliating 
experience  for  historically  independent  and 
proud  nations.  What  we  were  witnessing,  to 
fact,  was  not  only  the  fragmentation  of  the 
operations  of  the  miUtlnatlonal  oil  com- 
panies, but  also  the  polorization  of  the  oil 
policies  of  the  importing  countries,  with  for- 
eign petroleum  ministers  skillfully  tofiuenc- 
hig  Individual  importing  countries  through 
the  device  of  handing  out  oil  rewards  and 
punishments. 

Then,  lote  in  1973.  the  advance  in  world 
oil  prices  dictated  by  OPEC  couutrles  was  of 
such  magnitude  that  practically  every  im- 
porting nation  was  suddenly  confronted  with 
major  balance -of- trade  problems  of  Imme- 
diate and  continuing  effect.  The  coat  of  for- 
eign oil  suppUes  for  all  importing  countries 
wlU  exceed  SIOO  billion  in  1974.  compared 
with  some  »20  biUion  In  1973.  For  develop- 
ing countries  alone,  it  will  jump  from  ft£  bil- 
lion In  1973  to  $15  btniOQ  to  1974 — and  the 
$10-bllllon  increase  wUl  exceed  all  the  for- 
eign aid  that  these  countries  received  in  the 
previous  year.  MeanwhUe,  as  noted,  the  OPBC 
productog  coimtrles  will  accumulate,  during 
1974  alone,  surplus  holdings  of  foreign  ex- 
change not  needed  for  their  own  tnqxrt  n- 
quirements  of  some  MO  bUlion — or  nearly 
two-thirds  <a  the  net  book  value  of  total 
UB.  private  foreign  tovestment. 


Obviously,  this  surplus  acctimulatlon  of 
funds  will  somehow  be  recycled  toto  the 
world's  monetary  system,  probably  mainly 
into  the  short-term  Eurodollar  market.  But 
this  process  will  not  necessarily  result  iu  the 
avallabiUty  of  loans  to  the  various  Import- 
ing countries  in  accordance  with  their  todi- 
vldual  foreign  exchange  needs.  The  credlt- 
worthinesfi  of  ttie  borrower  will  decide 
whether  or  not  Eurodollar  loans  wUl  be  avail- 
able; many  of  the  developing  countries  and 
some  developed  countries  will  not  qu&lify 
tmder  this  criterion. 

Foreign  grants  and  soft  looris — some  of 
them  probably  never  to  be  repaid — will  have 
to  be  made  available,  and  the  Monetary 
Fimd  and  the  World  Bank  are  addresstog 
themselves  to  this  problem.  I  doubt  that 
anythtog  like  adequate  amounts  can  be 
mode  available. 

But  the  financial  oil  drainage  is  not  only 
a  short-term  and  passing  Issue.  It  wUl  be 
with  us  for  many,  many  years — if  oil  prices 
remain  at  present  levels  (or  rise  as  Is  now 
occasionally  threatened) .  and  If  the  oil- 
producing  countries  themselves  are  not  pre- 
pared to  make  favorable  loan  arrangements 
to  needy  countries  In  addition  to  whatever 
li>e  developed  countries  are  able  and  wllltog 
to  do.  To  the  extent  that  oil  imports  ore 
financed  by  a  conttoued  recycltog  of  sur- 
plus oil  revenues  via  tovestmenta  or  loons 
on  commercial  terms,  oil -importing  coun- 
tries will  face  pyramiding  totereet  t>r  in- 
dividual charges  on  u^  of  mounting  direct 
oil  ImpcH't  costs. 

Equally  U  not  more  disturbing  Is  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  productog 
countries  owning  already  large  surplus  funds 
will  be  wlUtog  to  continue  to  matotato  or 
to  expand  their  production  and  accumulate 
financial  holdtogs  ttxat  mtgbt  result,  to  part 
at  least,  to  nothing  but  paper  claims  that 
could  not  be  repaid.  If  the  productog  coun- 
tries moke  direct  foreign  investments,  the 
bulk  of  such  investments  will  obviously  be 
placed  to  the  advanced  developed  countries, 
where  it  would  appear  to  be  safest  and  most 
profitable.  That  will  leave  the  less -preferred 
develiq>ed  countries  and  the  developing 
countries  out  to  the  cold.  Moreover,  the 
scope  for  such  tovestroents  owned  directly 
hy  foreign  productog  governments  is  likely 
to  be  limited.  Accordingly.  oU-exporttog 
countries  with  surplus  revenues  might  well 
decide  to  reduce  production — to  conserve 
their  liquid  gold  to  the  ground  rather  than 
tocrease  potential  paper  claims  above 
ground.  Oil  revenue  surpluses  could  thus 
well  conduce  to  oil  supply  &hort«ge. 

There  are  thus  valid  reasons  to  fear  that 
even  where  pre«ent  policies  of  producing 
couniries  provide  for  expanding  oil  produc- 
tion, circumsunces  might  arise  where.  In 
what  they  cotislder  to  be  their  own  oelf- 
luterest  or  even  for  any  political  whim,  the 
governments  Involved  abruptly  cut  their 
level  of  oil  exports.  Kuwait,  Libya.  Abu 
Dhabi.  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela  have  already 
announced  restrictions  In  their  prtxluctlon. 
Iran  has  threatened  to  do  so  If  the  Importera 
object  to  price  levels. 

The  financial  dilemma  for  oil-importing 
countries  is  clear.  In  order  to  finance  oil  im- 
port coets.  they  will  have  to  look  to  pro- 
gressively expanded  foreign  Investment  by.  or 
todebtedness  to,  producing  countries  With- 
out any  amellorBtlon  In  the  cartel  pHces  and 
pa^^nents  terms,  the  alternative  for  import- 
ing countries  would  be  rather  sevem  reduc- 
tions in  oil  imports  and  oU  consumption.  To 
cut  back  Imports  drastically,  to  levela  that 
cou_' ;  be  financed  out  of  current  Income 
would  hardly  be  a  viable  solution.  The  re- 
sulting shortfall  to  total  energy,  and  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  decJinea  in  produc- 
tion, employment  and  trade,  would  further 
inulofcut  tha  oU-importing  couBtric*'  ability 
to  finance  even  sharply  rednced  lerela  of  oU 
supplies.  The  contraction  of  energy  consurap- 
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Thlrdly 


needy— or  for  the  world  economy  aa  a  whole. 
In  the  wake  of  this  topsy-turvy  winter,  with 
the  Arab  oil  embargo  against  the  United 
States  now  lifted,  the  temptation  Is  momen- 
tarily atrong  to  suppose  that  the  oil  crisis 
has  now  genuinely  eased.  The  major  Indus- 
trialized countries  of  the  wond  once  Again 
look  forward  to  economic  growth,  though  at 
lower  rates,  with  worldwide  bal.ince-of -pay- 
ments deficits,  and  wit^  a  terrible  economic 
and  political  problem  of  imlaiion.  to  which 
oil  prices  have  made  a  sub.stantlQj  contribu- 
tion. But  the  oil  balance-of-paymenw  bur- 
den is  ju-st  starting  and  the  transf^^r  of  funds 
to  oil-producing  countries  Just  beginning. 
In  any  case,  no  significant  lasting  relief  at 
all  is  In  sight  for  the  needy  otl-Importing 
countries.  Tbe  fact  is  thrt  the  world  econ- 
omy— for  the  sake  of  everyone— cannot  sur- 
vive in  a  healthy  or  remotely  be&ltby  condi- 
tion if  cartel  pricing  and  actual  or  threat* 
ened  supply  restraints  of  oil  ontinue  on  the 
trends  marlced  out  by  the  new  situation. 

IV 

As  a  first  step,  the  insecurity  of  oil  supply 
and  the  financial  problems  that  have  arisen 
clearly  call  for  a  wtde-mnglng  coordinatv-d 
program  among  all  Importing  countries.  This 
was  the  main  reason  why  the  American  gov- 
ernment called  for  a  conference  of  the  major 
oU-importlue  countries  in  February  of  this 
year.  This  cooperative  effort  falls  into  two 
basic  parts:  first,  what  must  be  done  inter- 
nally by  the  importing  countries;  and  sec- 
ond, what  a  coordinated  policy  should  be 
vis-a-vis  producing  countrlrs. 

With  the  oil-producing  countrici  already 
cooperating  closely  through  OPEC,  coopera- 
tion among  the  oil-importtng  countries  Is  a 
simple  necessity:  properly  understood  and 
Iiandled.  it  can  tie  the  onlv  way  to  achieve 
constructive  overall  adjustments. 

Among  themselves,  the  importing  countries 
must  first  estabhsh  and  coordinate  their  re- 
search and  development  programs  with  re- 
gard to  existing  and  new  energy  resources. 
Unnecessary  and  Ume-conauming  dupUca- 
tlon  must  be  avoided,  and  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts  should  be  concentrated  on 
those  resources  where  optimum  results  can 
be  expect«d.  The  skills  available  for  research 
and  the  engineering  resources  that  would 
have  to  be  employed,  u  not  pooled,  should  at 
least  be  utilized  in  accordance  with  a  pro- 
gram for  maximum  overall  elflcieucy. 

Tbe  oil-importing  countries  must  also 
establish  a  concurrent  and  consistent  pro- 
gram of  energy  conservation  which  would 
provide  for  for  greater  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
energy  reiources.  Here  too  the  reBearch  effort 
and  the  measures  to  be  taken  should  be 
coordinated  on  an  International  basis. 

Whatever  the  course  of  foreign  oil  prices, 
policies  to  conserve  consumption  and  to  spur 
the  development  of  alternative  energy  sources 
wUl  remain  relevant  for  tlie  future.  More- 
over, a  high  degree  of  government  Involve- 
ment is  essential  lo  the  success  of  such 
efforts— including  the  probable  necessity  of 
government  guarantees  putting  a  floor  under 
the  selJiug  pric«  of  alternative  energy  sources. 
For  If— as  we  shall  see  later — there  Is  a 
chanc«  thai  foreign  oil  prices  will  fall,  then 
private  iut«restti  working  on  projects  for  tar 
.sund5,  shale,  gasification  of  coal  and  the  like, 
wUI  not  be  willing  or  able  to  continue  their 
efforts.  If  a  major  effort  to  develop  alterna- 
tive energy  resources  is  to  be  sustained,  par- 
ucularly  in  North  America,  the  criterion  can- 
not be  orthodox  economic  soundness  weigh- 
ing the  price  of  alternative  energy  against 
iha  actual  (or  predicted)  price  of  foreign  oU. 
Rather,  the  decisive  criterion  must  be  the 
price  to  which  foreign  oil  could  and  would 
r«e  if  the  alternative  energy  supplies  were 


the    major    lraportir.g    countries 
must  be  able  to  agree  on  a  problem  that  has 
so  far  eluded  their  efforts — that  of  adequate 
stockpiling  and    burden-sharing.  On  stock- 
piling, no  Importhig  nation  should  now  have 
on  hand  perhaps  less  than  a  supply  equal 
to  six  mouths  of  its  Imports.  And  there  must 
be   clear   contingency   plans   for   restrained 
consuunptlon  and  for  sharing,  if  oil  supplies 
are  again  cut  off  or  curtailed— whether  for 
political  or  economic  reasons   Remaining  oil 
imports  must  be  parceled  out  according  to 
some  formula  based  not  on  the  previous  per- 
centage of  Imports  from  the  sources  cut  off. 
but  on  the   basis  largely  of  need — so  that 
those  fortunate  enough  to  possess  substan- 
tial  national   energy   resources   would   have 
the  smaileat,  if  any,  claim  on   the  oU  still 
flowing.   Bejrond    that,   I   do   not    believe   it 
would  be  politlcaUy  feasible  to  establish  rules 
that   would   require   countries   able  domes- 
tically Jxist  to  cover  their  minimum  require- 
ments  to   export   some   of   their   domestic 
energy  supplies  to  a  less  fortunate  country. 
Moreover,    oU-lmporting    countries    must 
abstain  from  trying  to  resolve  their  balance- 
Df-trade  problems  by  unduly  pushing  their 
general  exports  to  other  oU-lmportlng  coun- 
tries or  by  restricting   their  Imports  from 
them.  Such  policies  would  only  aggravate 
the  problems  of  these  other  countries.  Com- 
petitive devaluation  of  currencies  or  infla- 
tion of  export  prices  would  l>e  self-defeating. 
since    the    oU-producln,?    countries    clearly 
intend  to  adjust  the  level  of  oil  prices  in 
accordance  with  an  index  of  currency  values 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  manufactured  goods 
and  other  commodities  In  world  trade.  The 
oll-importlng  countries  may  have  to  act  in 
many   other    ways   in   order    to  avoid   such 
dangerous  repercussions  as  severe  deflation 
and  unemployment.  To  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion  will  require  an   unprecedented   degree 
of    self-restraint,    prudent    economic    man- 
agement  and    political    sophistication    and 
wisdom.    Past   experience   suggests   extreme 
skepticism   that   the  counrries  will   in   fact 
consistently  follow  such  policies.  But  If  they 
do  not.   the  consequences   for  all   of   them 
could  become  very  serious  indeed. 

Bilateral  transactions  between  oil-import- 
ing and  producing  countries  or  their  respec- 


laterally  to  take  care  of  themselves  for  both 
economic  and  strategic  reasons — through 
barter  arrangements,  major  investment  offers 
to  various  producing  countries,  even  in  some 
cases  extravagant  arms  supply  deals.  This 
teiuiency  was  an  understandable  reaction  In 
the  first  phase  of  the  new  crisis,  and  Indeed 
a  continuing  degree  of  Individual  national 
initiatives  Is  not  only  inevitable,  but  can  be 
healthy  in  some  respects,  In  providing  au  in- 
fusion of  economic  and  political  alternatives 
Into  the  changing  relationships  between  oil- 
Iraportiug  and  oil-producing  countries. 

Already,  however,  tlie  limits  of  the  indi- 
vidual approach  are  obvious.  Even  for  the 
most  aggressive  of  the  oil-importing  nations. 
i'-  has  not  worked  effectively;  they  And  them- 
selves with  very  large  obligntions  in  return 
for  very  small  increments  of  favorable  treat- 
ment, or  for  nothing  more  concrete  than  a 
generalized  promise  for  the  future.  More- 
over, where  there  have  been  specific  deals, 
these  are  as  much  subject  to  abrogation  or 
revision  as  the  basic  arrangements  tbem- 
selvflfl.  "What  have  you  done  for  me  lately?" 
Is  not  a  question  confined  to  the  dialogue 
between  politicians  and  voters. 

Moreover,  precipitate  attempts  by  individ- 
ual cotintries  to  go  It  alone  can  only  obscure 
the  nature  of  the  problem,  which  is  basically 
a  common  one  that  engages  not  only  the 
Interests  of  all  the  Importing  countries  but 
tlie  interests  of  the  producers  In  a  viable 
world  economy  and  in  their  own  regional 
and  national  political  stability.  The  produc- 
ers are  bound  not  to  see  the  problem  In  this 
light  tr  one  Importing  country  after  another 
posits  this  arrangement  or  that  as  its  own 
selfish  modus  vlvendi.  And  lo  defer  attempts 
at  resohition  of  the  common  payments  prob- 
lem while  Individual  initiatives  are  being 
exhausted  is  bound  to  make  eventual  gen- 
eral agreement  more  dlfflcult.  because  so 
many  inconsistent  cards  will  have  been 
played. 

Thus,  it  is  my  conviction  that  a  construc- 
tive accommodation  between  the  Interests  of 
producers  and  Importers,  enabling  the  latter 
to  pay  for  and  finance  adequate  oil  Imports. 
1-s  possible  only  if  the  importing  countries 
"ihare  a  common  appreicatlon  of  the  need  for 
a  price  adjustment  as  well  as  for  the  estab- 
llflhment  of  financial  mechanisms  to  this  end. 
Just  as  far-reaching  cooperation  among  the 


live  companies  will   inevitably  be  of  grow-     producing  countries  has  brought  about  the 


ing  Importance.  But  In  concluding  sttch 
deals  the  importing  countries  must  abstain 
from  trying  to  obtain  unilateral  advantages — 
by  making  arrangements  for  oil  imports  that 
would  tend  to  preempt  sources  of  supply 
through  discriminatory  practices,  or  by 
transactions  designed  to  tie  up  for  them- 
selves an  excessive  part  of  the  import  ca- 
pacity   of    the   oil-producing    country. 

They  must  also  resist  the  temptation  to 
offset  their  oil  deftcttd  by  the  competitive  re- 
arming of  the  various  Middle  Ea.st  countries, 
a  practice  bound  in  the  end  to  produce  a 
military  disaster  for  all. 

So  much  for  the  minimum  initial  require- 
ments for  cooperation  among  the  major  oU- 
importlng  countries.  A  measure  of  common 
appreciation  does  now  exist  for  most  of  these 
"headings  of  cooperation"  by  at  least  a  large 
majority  of  the  relevantuaBP"hig  countries, 
although  they  have  yerto  bNjQggbed  out  by 
practical  working  arrangements  or  adequate 
guldeimes  for  national  behavior. 

The  hardest  questions  remain.  Even  if  co- 
operation la  achieved  in  aU  these  respecU, 
can  It  serve  to  do  mora  than  shorten  the 
period  of  extreme  vulnerability  and  cushion 
the  Impact  of  continued  one-sided  decisions 
by  the  OPEC  countries?  Is  consumer  co- 
operation truly  adequate  If  it  does  not  ad- 
dre*  Itself  to  the  key  question^;  of  price  and 
supply? 


present  situation,  so  a  similar  cooperation 
among  the  importing  countries  Is  now  an  es- 
sential prerequisite  to  a  balanced  solution. 
Only  If  the  major  hnportlng  notions  act  to 
coordinate  their  policy  can  they  expect  to 
be  able  to  present  the  .supply  and  fliianclnl 
problems  they  are  facing  in  an  effective  man- 
ner—and  to  Dioke  clear  the  Unpllcatlons  of 
these  problems  for  the  producers  themselves. 
Moreover,  only  then  could  they  impress  upon 
at  least  the  relevant  producing  countries 
what  I  believe  are  the  two  central  elements 
in  a  satisfactory  long-term  arrangement— 
some  downward  adjustment  in  the  level  of 
forelRn  crude  oil  prices  to  all  consumers,  and 
specific  relief,  including  long-term  deferment 
of  payments,  for  the  neediest  of  the  oll- 
importlng  counuies. 

V 

If  cooperation  among  oil-Importing  coun- 
tries Is  essential  to  the  development  of  con- 
structive cooperation  with  producing  coun- 
tries, so  too  is  a  full  and  fair  understandmg 
by  the  importers  of  the  case  of  tbe  producing 
countries.  Many  of  Its  key  points  were  pre- 
sented vividly  in  last  July's  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs  by  Jahanglr  Amuzegar  of  Iran;  these 
points  and  others  have  since  been  developed 
In  a  series  of  public  statements  by  various 
leaders  of  produchig  countries.  Nonetheless 
it  helps  to  go  over  the  main  elements  that 
enter  Into  tbe  attitudee  of  tbe  producerB, 
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and  to  explore  the  validity  of  their  argu- 
ments, seeking  to  arrive  at  a  clear  plctiu-e  of 
what  their  long-term  interests  are. 

A  major  goal  of  producing  countries  is 
rapid  and  consistent  progress  in  their  eco- 
nomic development  so  that  they  can  become 
economically  viable  and  secure  by  the  time 
their  oil  reserves  peter  out.  In  the  meantime, 
the  pace  of  their  industrial  progress  depends 
largely  on  the  size  of  their  oil  revenues,  and 
the  level  of  oil  prices  Is  of  decisive  Im- 
portance for  their  present  and  future 
prosperity. 

The  producing  countries  also  cite  addi- 
ur»nal  reasons  to  Justify  the  huge  price  in- 
creases that  they  imposed  in  the  course  of 
1973.  The  large  increase  hi  oil  prices,  they 
say.  is  warranted  by  the  alternative  cost 
that  would  have  to  be  Incurred  If  oil  had  to 
be  replaced  by  other  energy-  sources  such  as 
shale  oil.  oil  from  tnr  sands,  etc.  Even 
though  there  Is  currently  still  a  surplus  of 
potential  oil  supplic?s.  oil  reserves  may  well 
be  exhattsted  in  perhaps  20  to  30  years.  But 
in  a  free  competitive  market,  prices  would 
not,  at  this  time,  reficct  future  shortages  of 
5upply  and  would  thus  provide  no  encotirage- 
ment  for  the  development  of  substitutes. 
Accordingly,  the  oil-producing  countries  say 
that  high  oil  prices  are  now  necessan,-  so 
that  research  and  development  programs  for 
new  energy  sources  will  be  promptly 
initiated.  Othenvise,  with  the  long  lead  time 
required,  energy  would  be  in  short  supply 
when  world  oil  production  begins  to  decline. 
Also,  so  they  argue,  high  oil  prices  now 
^m  result  In  oil  conservation  and  encourage 
the  use  of  oU  for  the  mo.st  essential  and 
valuable  purposes  where  it  cannot  he  so 
ea.slly  replaced,  such  as  for  petrochemical 
production.  Tlie  highest-value  use.  they 
maintain,  should  lu  practice  be  the  basis  for 
oil  pricing. 

Tlie  producing  countries  also  assert  that 
the  high  cm-rent  oU  prices  redress  the  Injus- 
tice of  too  low  a  level  of  prices  in  the  past, 
when  oil  prices  had  fallen  behind  those  of 
manufactured  goods  and  food  which  the  oil- 
producing  countries  had  to  Import.  Rela- 
tively low  oil  prices  In  the  past  have,  they 
mnlntr.m,  unduly  enriched  the  developed 
countries  at  their  expense.  (Whatever  the 
degree  of  validity  of  this  argument  for  past 
periods,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  increase 
in  oil  prices  between  1970  and  January  1974 
has.  according  to  a  United  Nations  analysis, 
amounted  to  4fiO  percent  and  was  extra- 
ordinarily larger  than  that  of  practically  any 
other  commodity.  The  share  of  petroletmi  In 
world  Imports  of  atmut  $316  bUlIon  during 
1970 — the  last  year  for  which  detailed  statis- 
tics are  available — amounted  to  about  7.7 
percent:  at  January  1974  commodity  prices, 
the  value  of  1970  Imports  would  have  In- 
crespcd  to  *G18  billjoo.  of  which  petroleum 
would  have  accotuUed  for  as  much  as  23  per- 
cent.) 

Oil-produciug  countries  are  aware  that 
high  oil  prices  may  harm  the  progress  of 
other  developing  countries.  But  primary  re- 
.-ponsibllliy  for  economic  assistance,  so  they 
postulate,  rests  on  the  rich  developed  coun- 
tries, And  even  though  oil-producing  coun- 
tries maintain  that  in  development  terms 
they  are  stIU  poor,  they  have  stated  that 
they.  too.  will  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  support  developing  countries,  and  a 
number  of  them  have  Indeed  done  so.  In 
r.ddiMou,  they  will  endeavor  to  convince 
other  raw-material -producing  developing 
counirlca  that  they,  too,  could  Improve  their 
pconomic  position  substanUally  If  tliey  would 
only  follow  the  OPEC  example. 

Tlie  produchig  coimuies  also  complain 
that  in  the  past  they  have  been  deprived  of 
erononilc  development  based  on  their  oil  re- 
sources, such  as  refineries,  petrochemical 
plants,  tankers,  and  energy -In  tensive  indus- 
tries. Instead,  enormous  quantities  of  gas 
it.t'.e  been  flared.  Accordingly,  it  is  a  basic 


part  of  their  development  policy  that  hi  vest- 
ment In  local  petroleum-processing  plants 
should  be  undertaken  on  a  large  scale  within 
the  oil-producing  countries,  and  that  they 
should  participate  far  more  In  the  whole 
operation  of  the  transportation  and  export- 
ing of  oil. 

Obviously,  there  is  substantial  merit  in 
many  of  the  points  now  so  forcefully  ad- 
vanced by  the  oil-producing  countries — and 
it  Is  no  effective  answer  to  point  out  that 
Western  Initiative  was  largely  responsible 
both  for  the  discovery  of  oil  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  its  manifold  uses.  The  major 
oil-importlng  nations,  in  partictilar,  must 
give  heed  to  the  legitimate  grievances  and 
aspirations  of  tbe  oil  producers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  producing  coun- 
tries cannot  couthiue  to  take  the  position 
that  the  economic  situation  of  the  major 
importing  countries  Is  no  concern  c'  theirs. 
It  is  one  thing  to  adjust  oil  prices  to  the  real 
or  imagined  wrongs  of  the  past,  another  to 
carry  thai  adjustment  to  the  point  of  Jeop- 
ardizing the  future  economic,  political,  and 
strategic  viability  of  importing  cotmtries. 
For  if  this  happens,  the  viability  of  the  pro- 
ducing countries  themselves  must  surely  be 
affected  over  the  years  to  come. 

There  is  thus  no  alternative  for  the  Im- 
porting countries  but  to  try  to  convince  the 
producing  covintries  that  there  must  be 
responsible  accommodation  between  the  In- 
terests of  hnportlng  and  producing  countries. 
In  order  to  carry  conviction,  it  Is  essential 
that  there  be  basic  unity  among  Importing 
countries  about  the  underlying  assesiEnients 
and  their  policy  goals.  In  the  light  of  the 
extremely  sensitive  relationship  between 
consimiing  and  producing  countries,  a  con- 
trary position  of  one  or  two  major  import- 
ing countries  would  tend  to  destroy  the  ef- 
fectlvene.<;s  of  this  approach.  It  would  also 
further  strengthen  the  producing  countries 
in  the  sense  of  power  that  they  believe  they 
hold  over  importing  countries,  and  «'ouId 
er  courage  them  to  conclude  that  they  could 
effectively  molntain  their  internal  as  well  as 
externai  security  in  the  face  of  evolving 
world  chaos. 

In  actual  fact,  however,  many  producing 
countries,  In  splti  of  the  extraordinary  con- 
centration of  oil  and  money  resources  in  their 
hands,  are  as  yet  quite  fragile  entitles,  wlth- 
otit  substantial  strategic  and  military 
strength  in  a'orld  affairs.  They  have  been 
oble  to  assert  themselves  because  of  the  dis- 
unity among,  and  un^vUUngness  of.  import- 
ing countries  to  take  any  firm  position  vis-a- 
vis  the  producing  nations.  Whatever  the  con- 
cern of  producing  countries  and  companies 
In  the  pivotal  transition  from  surplus  pro- 
ducing capacity  to  tightness  of  world  oil  sup- 
plies, the  oll-importlng  countries  were  largely 
complaisant  about  the  course  of  events.  Now. 
unrestrained  exercise  of  their  oil  and  money 
power  by  producing  countries  presupposes 
that  tbe  importing  countries  wlU  continue 
to  acquiesce  and  remain  passive,  even  11  the 
world's  economic  and  political  stability  ts  at 
stake.  This  cannot  be  a  safe  basts  upon 
which  the  producing  countries  could  pro- 
ceed. If  the  worst  is  to  l>e  avoided,  the  pro- 
ducUig  coimiries  must  be  made  to  recognize 
the  danger  of  pursuing  such  a  course. 

There  ts  also  the  danger  that  this  concen- 
tration of  oil  and  money  resources  would 
tempt  the  Soviet  Union  to  make  use  of 
fundamentally  weak  and  socially  unstable 
producing  countries — by  proxy,  so  to  speak — 
in  order  to  undermine  the  economic  and 
political  stability  ol  the  uon -Communist 
world.  Soviet  adventurism  cannot  be  ignored, 
wpeclally  the  application  of  Soviet  power 
tqirough  controls  over  certain  governments 
such  OS  those  of  Iraq  o^  Syria,  as  well  as  by 
internal  threats  Lhrongb  Soviet  support  o*I 
subversive  opposition  to  governments.  There 
exists,  in  practically  every  one  of  these 
countries,  the  potential  for  sudden  revolu- 
tions by  extreme  elcnteuu. 


All  of  these  factors  arc  clearly  known  to 
the  various  dynasties  and  national  govern- 
ments. Most  of  them  must  have  inevitably 
reached  the  conclusion  that  their  hold  on 
power,  which  Is  sometimes  tenuous,  depends 
in  the  final  analysis  on  a  satisfactory  rela- 
tionship with  tbe  nou -Communist  world. 
We  arc  all  interested  In  the  maintenance  of 
a  peaceful  cohesion  among  Middle  East 
countries.  But  they  must  recognhoe  that  if 
this  cohe^on  is  mainly  tised  to  enable  tbem 
to  enforce  their  will  on  the  rest  of  the  world 
through  the  use  of  oil  and  money  power,  they 
would  not  only  undermine  the  position  and 
strength  of  the  Importing  countries  but 
would  also  expose  their  governments  and 
nations  to  extjeine  risks. 

The  oil-exporting  countries  must  be  aware 
that  their  own  independence  could  not 
s.iicly  be  assured  if  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  were  to  be  fatally  weakened  vis-a-vi.'i 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  not  be  In  their 
self-interest  to  refuse  to  supply  the  vital  oil 
needs  of  the  world  or  to  insist  on  au  unman- 
ageable level  of  prices,  and  risk  the  economic. 
political,  and  strategic  consequences  of  such 
politics. 

VI 

So  for  I  have  been  making  the  case  for 
unprecedented  cooperation  among  the  oll- 
importlng  nations,  and  for  much  greater 
understanding  by  both  producing  and  Im- 
porting countries  of  each  other's  needs  and 
of  the  common  interests  thot  affect  both 
groups.  If  reason  alone  controued  human 
avoirs,  one  might  conclude  that  a  satisfac- 
tory solutkm  was  possible  from  greater  un- 
derstanding alone. 

Unfortunately,  that  Is  not  the  case.  One 
mu»st  in  the  end  come  back  to  the  harsh 
economics  of  tbe  enet^  sltuaUon  worldwide, 
and  of  the  rapidly  rising  trends  In  oil  con- 
sumption that  have  lain  at  the  root  of  the 
present  crisis.  For  It  Is  these  trends  essen- 
tially— far  outstripping  the  growth  of  in- 
digenous energy  sources — that  have  maO/e  the 
oil  of  the  OPEC  countries,  especially  m  the 
Middle  East,  so  vital  to  practically  every 
nation  ot  the  world,  and  have  thus  given  the 
OPEC  countries  the  bargaining  leverage  to 
establish  the  present  unilaterally  controlled 
price  and  supply  situation.  With  all  the  un- 
derstanding and  sympathy  lu  the  world,  the 
producing  countries  cannot  be  expected  not 
lo  use  a  bargaining  position  as  strong  as  the 
present  one  ol  OPEC  and  Its  Middle  East 
members. 

In  lost  July's  Foreign  Affairs.  Carroll  Wil- 
son argued  that  the  United  States  would  be 
placed  in  an  intolerable  state  of  deoendencc 
on  Middle  East  oU  if  it  did  not  develop  other 
sources  of  energy  to  the  maximum  and  at  the 
same  time  curtail  the  rate  of  growth  of  its 
energy  consumption  from  4.5  pertrent  to  a 
suggested  three  percent.  Essentially  the  same 
analysis  must  now  be  appUed  to  the  oU-im- 
portlng  naions  as  a  whole,  not  for  the  soke 
of  eliminating  a  critical  degree  of  depend- 
ence on  the  Middle  East — for  that  is  simply 
not  in  the  cards  at  least  for  the  rest  of  this 
decade — but  for  the  sake  of  comaiuing  there- 
fifter  the  problems  of  oU  supply  and  finance 
and  of  establishing  now  an  acceptable  degree 
of  balance  tn  ti.e  bargaming  positions  of  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  oil. 

The  starting  point  should  be  the  period 
from  1966  through  1972.  when  energy  con- 
sumption in  the  non-Communist  world  as  a 
whole  Increased  at  5  6  percent  per  year,  and 
oil  consumption  by  7.5  percent  per  year.  The 
result  was  that  Middle  East  oil  producUon 
went  up  by  an  average  of  12.5  percent  per 
year. 

Now  the  prospect  for  the  period  from  now 
uutu  1980  is  for  a  suhsUntlal  expan.iion  In 
uon-oll  energy  sources  and  in  oil  production 
within  the  major  oU-coasumlnf  countries. 
Yet  It  remains  aa  clear  as  It  was  a  year  ago 
that  no  drastic  technological  breakthrough 
is  hi  sight  at  least  In  this  time  frame.  We 
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are  stiU  talking  about  natural  gas.  coal, 
hydroelectric  power  and  nuclear  fission  as 
the  primary  alternatives  to  oil— and  one  need 
hardly  add  that  even  substantial  Increases  In 
some  of  these  are  still  fraught  with  dlfflculty. 
In  re-:-poii5e  lo  the  new  situation.  It  is  al- 
ready reasonable  to  postulate  some  conserva- 
tion at  the  margin  in  response  to  higher 
energy  costs  Given  the  dynamic  energy  needs 
of  Japan,  the  developing  countries,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  Western  Europe,  however,  It  is 
difficult  to  see  that  "conservation  at  the  mar- 
gin" will  In  Itself  produce  a  dramatic  drop 
in  the  growth  of  energy  needs.  Supposing, 
for  example,  energy  consumption  grew  at 
only  4.6  percent  per  year  Instead  of  the  5.6 
percent  of  the  1968-73  period,  the  picture 
might  look  something  lUte  this: 
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Obviously,  this  ia  a  broad-brush  projection. 
But  it  Is  enough,  I  beUeve,  to  demonstrate 
two  fundamental  conclusions:  (l>  that  even 
at  current  prices  thl*  rate  of  oil  imports 
could  not  be  sustained  by  the  otl-Jmportlng 
cotmtrles  on  a  current  payments  basis;  (2| 
that  with  production  increases  fairly  well 
spread  among  the  producing  countries,  none 
would  be  under  any  pressure  to  lower  prices 
or  to  increase  production  further.  (Thla  is  a 
modest  conclusion:  actually  the  pressure 
would  be  greater  for  production  cutbacks 
than  for  increases  The  oU  simply  might  not 
bo  forthcoming.)  In  short,  mere  "conserva- 
tion at  the  marglu"— Itself  more  than  many 
governments  are  now  asking  of  their  people — 
will  neither  avoid  economic  calamity  nor 
provide  a  balanced  situation  vls-a-vls  the 
produc  ?r8- 

To  g.'t  these  essenUal  reaulW  I  believe  we 
shall  have  to  go  considerably  further.  Again 
for  Illustrative  purpo»s.  let  us  see  what  the 
situation  would  be  if  the  oil-importing  couu- 
trles  could  manage  genuine  austerity  In  their 
use  of  energy,  cutting  their  growth  rate  to. 
say.  3  3  percent  (The  reduced  US  growth 
rate  w^ould  have  to  be  leis  than  this;  with  all 
U.S.  energy  waste,  it  would  still  Involve  a 
major  change  ia  habits  and  ways  For  Japan 
and  the  developing  countries,  the  Impr^t  on 
production  gro*-th  would  be  far  more  severe. 
In  short,  this  kind  of  reduced  rate  of  Increase 
does  deserve  to  be  called  austerity.)  In  such 
•  case,  using  the  same  assumptions  for  non- 
oil sources  and  indigenous  oil  production  a 
rerlaed  table  would  look  like  this: 
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This  level  of  austerity  would.  I  believe,  be 
Ju3t  adequate  to  permit  the  major  indus- 
tnaUzed  nations  to  maintain  viable  econom- 
ic and  Industrial  operations,  Including  con- 
tinued growth  but  at  a  lower  rate  than 
might  have  been  projected  on  the  basis  of 
previous  oil  prices  and  supply  availability. 


Even  then,  most  of  the  oll-lmporting  couu- 
irles  would,  at  least  untU  the  latter  part  of 
this  decade,  be  exposed  to  a  very  substantial 
and — in  the  case  of  some  countries — nearly 
unmanageable  financial  burden.  In  short, 
while  the  deUberate  initiation  of  such  aus- 
terity would  require  an  act  of  political  will 
far  exceeding  what  Is  actually  happening  m 
most  Importing  coimtries.  the  choice  will  in 
the  end  be  compelled  by  flnauclal  pressures. 
The  longer  it  Is  put  off  the  worse  It  will  get. 
Once  imdertaken.  this  austerity  policy 
could  in  rime  achieve  some  trade  balance 
between  the  producing  and  consuming  coun- 
tries. In  particular,  the  huge  annual  accum- 
ulation of  surplus  funds  by  Middle  East  pro- 
ducing countries  would  start  to  decline 
about  1978  and  would  reach  manageable 
proportions  shortly  thereafter.  Put  differ- 
ently, the  importing  countries  would  In  ag- 
gregate terms  be  able  to  pay  for  their  oil  by 
a  steadily  Increased  flow  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  the  producers.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  since  the  ability  of  the  Impoiking 
countries  to  supply  goods  and  services  is 
concentrated  in  only  a  handful  of  them,  the 
financial  burden  of  oil  imports  would  vary 
greatly,  remaining  very  substantial  for  the 
less-industrlalized  developed  countries  and 
e.ipeclally  for  the  developing  cotmtrles  which 
are  net  consumers  of  oil.  Thus,  it  would  re- 
main essential  to  have  financial  mechanisms 
and  arrangements  that  would  cushion  this 
differeutiol  impact  and  make  it  bearable. 

Turn  now  to  the  situation  of  the  oil  ex- 
porters. The  second  Ubie  suggests  that  their 
total  exports  would  level  off  and  then  surt 
to  decline  slightly  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 
as  the  Importing  countries  managed  to  in- 
crease their  non-oU  sources  of  energy  and 
as  indigenons  oil  sources  were  tapped  more 
fully  I  principally  the  North  Sea  and  the 
North  Slope  In  Alaska).  The  table  also  as- 
sumes that  oil  producers  outside  the  Middle 
East  will  Increase  their  total  capacity  some- 
what, and  will  be  motivated  to  produce  at 
maximum  attainable  levels — since  practical- 
ly all  of  these  nations  need  their  oil  reve- 
nues for  immediate  development  ptirposes. 
Thus,  the  total  demand  on  the  Middle  East 
would  tend  to  decline  by  the  end  of  the  dec- 
ade. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  for  a  moment  that 
the  Middle  East  oil  producers  would  then  be 
in  dlfHculty.  They  would  still  be  supplying 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  oil  moving  in 
world  trade,  and  RUddle  East  oil  would  re- 
main vital  to  Japan,  Western  Europe,  and 
the  developing  nations — in  an  austerity  sit- 
uation, any  further  cuts  would  reach  the 
bone  more  rapidly  than  In  the  present  some- 
what "soft"  situation.  In  short,  the  Middle 
East  producing  countries  as  a  group  would 
remain  in  a  strong  position. 

At  the  same  time,  the  production  levels  of 
individual  countries  in  the  Middle  East 
would  be  placed  seriously  In  question.  Kuwait 
(like  Libya  In  North  Africa)  is  already  pur- 
suing policies  designed  to  conserve  ita  oil 
re*ierves  and  thus  to  aiabiiize  output  below 
previously  attained  levels  of  production.  On 
the  other  hand.  Iran  and  Iraq  look  to  In- 
crease their  production  very  substantially 
from  present  totals  of  roughly  eight  million 
barrels  a  day  to  12-13  million  barrels  per 
day.  If  these  trends  were  to  continue,  and  If 
the  need  for  Middle  East  oil  were  to  level 
off  at  18  million  or  so  barrels  per  day,  it  la 
evident  that  the  remaining  suppliers— espe- 
cially Saudi  Arabia  and  Abu  Dhabi  which 
had  previously  benefited  from  oil  revenues 
far  in  excess  of  their  development  needs- 
would  then  have  to  accept  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion In  their  levels  of  production,  or  alterna- 
tively to  seek  to  increase  their  output  by 
reducing  their  prices  (and  thus  giving  con- 
sumers an  Incentive  to  ease  up  on  their 
atisterlty). 

It  is  an  open  question,  which  of  course 
cannot  be  analytically  resolved,  whether  In 
the  light  of  these  circumstances  the  various 
Middle  East  producing  countries  would  de- 
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cide  to  "flght  U  out"  among  themselves  by 
competing  for  exports  through  price  reduc- 
tions. They  might  seek  to  go  In  the  c^poslte 
direction,  to  enter  into  a  production  and 
export  control  i^reemeut  under  which  they 
would  rearrange  their  respective  production 
and  export  levels.  At  the  same  time,  they 
might  try  to  Increase  their  prices  and  lax 
takes  so  as  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  those 
Middle  East  countries  that  would  have  to 
reduce  some  of  their  previously  anticipated 
production.  On  a  rational  basis,  the  latter 
course  might  be  chosen,  since  any  price  and 
tax  reductions  would  tend  to  force  others 
downward  as  well,  so  that  the  Middle  East 
as  a  whole  would  obtain  lower  revenues  for 
the  some  or  a  higher  level  of  production  than 
before  the  initial  price  and  tax  reductions. 

In  trying  to  assess  what  under  such  condi- 
tions the  producing  countries  might  actually 
decide  to  do.  we  must  think  not  only  or 
even  mainly  in  economic  terms,  nor  draw 
only  on  past  experience  with  regard  to  the 
coheslveness  of  private  cartels  in  similar  ch- 
ctunstances.  At  most,  the  economic  facts  of 
supply  and  demand  frame  the  problem:  it 
will  still  be  decided  by  national  governments 
in  the  producing  countries,  and  Uielr  policies 
are  likely  to  be  governed  by  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  political  and  strategic  as  well 
as  economic  factors. 

On  the  basis  of  such  a  broad  assessment, 
the  short-term  argument  for  controlling 
production  and  maintaining  or  further  rais- 
ing prices  and  tax  takes  must  encounter  a 
growing  awareness  of  wider  relevant  con- 
siderations. For  such  a  course — in  effect 
responding  to  consumer  austerity  by  higher 
producer  prices— would  surely  leave  the  im- 
porting countries  with  even  worse  financial 
problems  than  are  now  in  prospect.  Even 
more  heavily  than  now,  the  burden  of  pay- 
ing for  restrained  but  more  expensive  oil 
imports  would  fall  upon  lagging  economies 
atifferlng  from  extr«  mely  serious  financial 
problems.  Even  more  than  now.  the  produc- 
n»g  countries  would  have  to  ask  themselves 
whether  they  could  expect  to  remain  is- 
lands Of  pro.sperity  m  a  worldwide  depres- 
sion, or  Of  political  stabiutj  when  the  will 
and  ability  of  strategically  powerful  nations 
to  support  them  had  been  eroded. 
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To  -sum  up,  four  elements  arc  essential  to 
move  to  a  rea-wnable  adjustment;  far-reach- 
ing cooperation  among  the  oll-lmportlng  no- 
tions, an  understanding  by  the  tmportUig 
nations  of  the  Interests  and  aspiraUona  of 
the  producing  countries,  a  clear-cut  (and 
painfull  program  of  energy  austerity  by  the 
oll-impurting  countries,  and  a  recognition 
by  the  producing  cotmtrles  that  even  In 
an  austerity  situation  any  attempt  to  hold 
prices  high  must  result  In  worldwide  dangers 
to  which  they  could  not  be  Immune.  Only 
with  far-reaching  consumer  cooperation  can 
it  be  expected  that  the  producing  countries 
Will  come  to  this  necessary  conclusion;  at 
the  same  time  cooperation  without  austerity 
wlU  not  do  the  Job.  Both  are  needed,  and  a 
large  new  dose  of  political  wUl,  not  yet  m 
^if,ht,  wUl  be  required  to  achieve  them. 

The  key  to  a  reasonable  solution  is  time: 
to  make  the  financial  burdens  on  all  oil- 
Ijuporting  countries  tolerable  and  to  bridge 
the  gap  until  the  day,  not  too  far  distant. 
^hen  the  proai  clng  countries,  at  least  In 
the  aggregate,  \.m  have  reached  the  point 
where  they  can  be  paid  In  goods  and  serv- 
ices—and where  they  wUl  have  Joined,  for 
practical  purposes,  the  ranks  of  the  devel- 
oped nations. 

And  the  basis  for  8\ich  an  adjustment, 
in  turn.  Is  the  acceptance  of  a  principle 
that,  while  the  sovereignty  and  control  of  na- 
tions over  their  natural  resources  remains 
unquestioned,  such  control  cannot  and  must 
not  lead  to  the  unrestrained  exercLw  of 
power,  but  must  be  based  on  a  mutual  ac- 
commodation of  interests  or.  aa  the  United 
Nations  Declaration  on  the  EstabUshment 
oi  a  New  International  Economic  Order  puts 


it.  on  an  appreciation  of  "the  reality  of  in- 
terdependence of  all  the  members  of  the 
wtrld  community."  Otherwise  It  will  be 
destructive  to  all. 

Such  a  principle  Is  not.  of  course,  confined 
to  the  case  of  oil.  The  April  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  and  the 
United  NatioiM  reports  prepared  for  it.  have 
underlined  the  degree  to  which  the  rise  In 
lood  and  fertilizer  prices  over  the  past  two 
veais — created  In  these  cases  by  market 
iorces  in  combination  with  national  domes- 
tic agricultural  policies — have  damaged  the 
itucrests  of  the  needy  developing  countries 
lit  particular.  The  United  States  especially 
has  U  in  Its  power  to  adopt  measures  that 
would  ease  the  actual  cost  of  food  supplies 
ID  this  group  of  countrieti;  one  suggestion 
would  be  that  the  United  States  provide 
grain  and  other  crucial  food  to  needy  coun- 
tries on  concessionary  terms  or  through  the 
Kppllcatlon  of  PL  480  funds.  A  similar  move 
might  be  undertaken  by  the  major  coun- 
tries that  export  fertilizer.  Now.  as  prepara- 
tions are  underway  for  a  World  Pood  Con- 
ference In  the  fail,  such  moves  would  be 
even  more  in  order,  based  on  the  continued 
operation  of  market  forces  for  most  con- 
sumers but  with  measures  to  cushion  the 
impact  on  needy  countries. 

Oil  remains  the  biggest  and  most  dlQlcuU 
case.  Since  1970  the  price  and  avnllablUty  of 
oil  moving  in  world  trade  have  i>eeu  deter- 
mined progressively  by  the  OPEC  countries 
unilaterally,  to  the  point  where  the  present 
situation  effectively  is  one  of  price  imposed  by 
a  cartel.  Completely  free  market  prices  lor 
traded  oil  are  not  a  practical  alternative:  In 
a  free  market  the  exietence  of  large  reserves 
and  the  very  low  cost  of  developing  and  pro- 
ducing such  oil  would  mean  a  market  price 
that  would  be  very  low  indeed.  Such  a  price 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  producing  coun- 
tries—since It  would  not  provide  them  with 
the  budgetary  and  foreign  exchange  revenue 
badly  needed  for  their  economic  develop- 
ment. Nor  would  It  lo  fact  serve  the  interests 
of  importing  countries  as  a  whole — since  It 
would  lead  to  wasteful  consumption  of  oU 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  would 
provide  no  Inducement  to  the  major  coun- 
tries to  push  forward  in  good  time  with  re- 
search and  development  on  new  and  more 
costly  energy  resources  which  will  be  needed 
even  more  once  readily  available  supplies  of 
oil  begin  to  stagnate  or  decline. 

Accordingly,  the  price  of  oil  moving  In 
world  trade  Is  bound  to  be  a  kind  of  ad- 
ministered price,  not  necessarily  negotiated 
directly  between  producing  and  importing 
countries  but  at  least  established  In  a  way 
that  would  attempt  to  accommodate  and 
reconcile  the  economic  and  financial  In- 
terests of  both  groups.  In  addition,  the  spe- 
cific plight  of  the  needy  oll-lmporting  coun- 
tries should  be  provided  for.  If  not  through 
a  two-tier  pricing  system,  then  at  least  by 
long-term  deferral  of  payments  and  easy 
credit  terms  for  loans. 

In  sum.  I  believe  that  the  world  situation 
would  now  call  for  solemn  undertakings  that 
would  assure  the  eiu^ntlal  oil  reqtilrements  of 
all  the  Importing  countries  on  terms  and 
conditions  that  are  economically  and  finan- 
cially stisUlnable.  This  should  be  accom- 
panied by  measures  to  deal  along  the  lines 
proposed  with  the  cognate  cases  ol  food  and 
lertilizer.  At  the  same  time,  it  l.s  Imperative 
that  all  the  necessary  provLsions  be  made  to 
.''Afeguard  the  essential  economic  interests  of 
the  producing  countries  into  a  future  when 
their  position  will  inevitably  become  less 
.strong  than  it  Is  at  present.  Such  a  combina- 
tion of  actions  would  be  an  act  of  states- 
nlan^blp  m  which  the  oU-produclng  coun- 
tries and  the  oll-lmportlng  countries  could 
aid  should  Join  not  only  for  the  common 
Kood.  but  perhaps  even  more  so  in  their  most 
toyent  self-interest. 

Today,  governments  are  watching  an  ero- 
sion of  the  worlds  oU  supply  and  financial 


.systems,  comparable  in  it*  potential  for 
economic  and  political  disaster  lo  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930s,  as  If  they  were 
hvpnotlzed  Into  Inaction.  The  time  Is  late, 
the  need  for  action  overwhelming. 


CREDIT  FOR  S.  754.  THE  SPEEDY 
TRIAL  ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Piei^ident.  the  Speedy 
Tiial  Act  of  1974.  S.  754.  yesterday 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously.  This  is  a 
hill  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  has  been  working  on  since 
eaiiy  1970  and  it  represents  the  dedi- 
crtted  efforts  of  several  present  and  past 
subcommittee  staff  members.  Mark 
Gitenstein,  staff  counsel,  put  together 
the  particular  bill  which  passed  Uie  Sen- 
ate on  July  23.  1974.  Glenn  E.  Ketner 
Jr.,  who  is  no  longer  with  the  subcom- 
mittee, first  realized  the  need  for  the 
legislRtion  and  worked  most  diligently 
for  its  passage  during  the  time  he  served 
on  the  staff.  James  L.  tHar\ey)  Stuart 
and  Mary  Gowen  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  also  contributed  sigmficantly  to  the 
development  of  this  legislation.  The  en- 
tire effort  came  uiider  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  Lawrence  M.  Baskir. 
chief  counsel  and  staff  director.  TTie 
subcommittee  owes  each  of  these  people 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  work  on 
this  important  legislation.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska*  was  most  helpful  to  me  and  the 
subcommittee  in  the  development  of  8. 
754. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Uie 
submission  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent 
has  raised  again  the  issue  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Constitution  and 
treaties.  Some  people  who  oppase  the 
Genocide  Convention  do  so  because  they 
believe  that  under  article  VI  of  the  Con- 
stitution the  Genocide  Convention  would 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  super- 
seding the  Constitution.  If  there  was 
ever  a  conflict  between  the  Constitution 
and  the  convention,  these  opponents  feel 
the  conflict  would  have  to  be  decided  in 
favor  of  the  convention. 

Is  this  true?  We  do  not  have  to  en- 
gage in  idle  speculation  on  this  point. 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  other  Fed- 
eral courts  have  spoken  out  many  times, 
clearly  and  uniformly,  on  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Constitution  and  treat- 
ies. Thus  the  Supreme  Court  has  -said: 
To  construe  this  clause  (Article  VI,  clause 
2t  as  permitting  the  United  Suites  to  exer- 
cise power  under  an  internatioual  agree- 
ment without  observing  constituilouol  pro- 
hibitions would  permit  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  In  a  manner  not  sanctioned 
by  Article  V.  Rdd  v.  Covert.  354  U.S.  1. 

And  again  the  Federal  courts  have 
said: 

The  treaty-making  power  of  the  federal 
government  Is  subject  to  prohibitions 
within  the  constitution  against  state  or  fed- 
eral government,  and  does  not  extend  so  far 
as  to  authorize  what  the  constitution  for- 
bids. Amaya  v.  Stanclind  Oil,  ISS  F.  3d  564. 

And  again: 

No  article  or  term  of  treaty  may  nullify 
any   guarantee  of  right   preserved  by  the 


Contititutlon   to  citizens.   Pirrre    v.  Eastern 
Air  LiJtef.  162  F.  Supp.  4B8. 

We  can  readily  see  from  the  three 
above-cited  decisions  tliat  the  Constitu- 
tion has  precedence  over  all  treaties. 
Should  there  ever  be  a  conflict  between 
the  Constitution  and  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, the  conflict  would  have  to  be  re- 
solved in  favor  of  the  Constitution.  The 
contention  of  some  of  the  opponents  of 
this  convention  that  it  would  imdennine 
our  Constitution  is  groimdless. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  with- 
out delay. 


I'RESS  APPLAUDS  NO-KNOCK 
REPEAL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  July  11, 
the  Senate  voted  63  to  31  to  repeal  the 
so-called  "no-knock"  laws  passed  in  1970. 

Since  that  vote,  there  has  been  vir- 
rtually  unanimous  approval  registered  in 
the  press.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
legislation  is  still  pending  in  the  House, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  four  of  these  editorial  com- 
ments—from the  Washington  Post. 
Washington  Star-News,  and  two  from 
the  New  York  Times — be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washlngcn  Post.  July  16.  1974) 
No  Moac  No-Knock 

The  Senate's  emphatic  83-31  vote  to  repeal 
the  authority  for  no-knock  search  and 
arrest  warrants  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  in  federal  drug  probes  shows  drama- 
tically how  times  hove  changed  since  1970. 
Then,  in  what  Sen.  Sara  J.  Ervln  last  week 
called  "a  period  of  hysteria."  a  legislators 
view  on  no-knock  was  regarded  as  a  litmus 
test  of  whether  he  was  "hard"  or  "soft"  or 
crime.  In  such  a  climate,  the  controversial 
no-knock  warrant  provisions  were  adopted 
by  wide  margins.  The  Senate's  reversal  ol 
that  decision  after  Just  four  years  is  a  sign 
that  the  crime  Isstie  has  been  put  in  bet- 
ter perspective  and  that  many  senators  have 
become  much  more  setultlve  to  the  need 
to  safeguard  individual  rights. 

A  major  Influence  on  the  Senate  vote  wm 
the  fact  that  no-knock  warrants  simply  have 
not  proved  to  be  useful  weapons  against 
crime.  The  District  of  Columbia  police. 
Intended  to  be  the  prime  beneficiaries  of  the 
1B70  law.  have  not  used  no-knock  warrants 
at  all  since  October  1970.  Police  officials  lear 
that  unannounced  entries  can  increase  the 
risk  of  hijury  both  to  police  and  to  the 
citizens  Involved.  District  Chief  Chief  Jerry  V. 
wuson.  whose  views  on  such  matters  carrv 
substantial  weight  on  Capitol  Hill,  has  said 
that  he  has  no  objections  to  repeal. 

Nationally,  the  biggest  blow  to  no-knook 
was  the  controversial  events  that  took  place 
In  CoUlnsvUle.  Ill .  In  April  1P71.  when  iederal 
narcotics  agents  broke  Into  the  wrong  two 
homes  and  terrified  the  occupants.  Those 
raids  twhtch  were  actually  conducted  with- 
out any  warranu  at  all">  dramatized  the 
danj^ers  of  permitting  agents  to  burst  Into 
peoples'  homes  without  warning.  In  line 
with  the  administrative  reforms  which  fol- 
lowed the  Colllnsville  experience,  federal 
drug  agents  have  used  only  one  uo-kuock 
warrant  lu  the  past  12  months.  This 
record — the  lack  of  use  and  the  potential 
for  harm — persuaded  many  senators  to  Join 
Sens.  Ervln  and  Gaylord  Nelson  <D-Wls.t 
in  last  week's  move  for  repeal.  A  typical 
convert  was  Sen.  Charles  H.  Percv  (R-III  ) . 
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who  supported  no-knock  authority  in  1970 
hut  Inst  week  called  ir.  -au  InvUailou  for 
c.i&cial  Inwlessneas." 

The  drag  ?nforcement  authorization  bill 
no*  ^ce-1  on  to  the  House,  where  the  outlook 
'or  the  repenl  amendment  Is  not  so  clear. 
That  body  is  nncrally  re^rded  as  '-tougher" 
«/n  crime,  but  a  concern  for  individual  pri- 
vacy and  the  rights  of  cltlaena  has  been 
expanding  there  in  recent  mouths.  If  the 
issue  receives  the  unemotional  attention  it 
deserves,  a  majority  of  Hoase  members  may 
well  also  decide  that  the  no-knock  warrant 
authority  serves  no  uwfnl  pivpose  m  the 
statute  tKiokx. 

(From  the  Washington  Star-News.  July  15. 
1[>74| 
Knocking  Ovt  Nu-Kkock 
The  Senate's  64-io-31  vote  the  ether  day 
to  strike  the  controversial  no-knock  search 
and  arrest  authorlzattoua  from  District  and 
federal  criminal  statutes  «as.  as  oi»  mem- 
ber  observed,    a    dramatic    reversal    of    :ho 
Senate's  position  of  four  years  ago.  And  the 
sound  reason  for  that  reversal  Is  that  four 
year.s  of  experience  with   this  grant  of  ex- 
traordinary   police    authority    has    Jiistifled 
every   protest    that    was    raised    against    Its 
enactment  In  1970. 

To  document  their  case,  some  of  the  Sen- 
ate's most  Influential  members  presented  a 
formidable  array  of  evidence  that  no-knock 
warrants  have  contributed  vU-tually  nothing 
to  the  cause  of  effective  law  enforcement, 
that  It  Is  subject  to  gross  abuse  by  over- 
zealous  agents  and  that  Us  use  poses  demon- 
strably serious  dangers  both  to  oScers  and 
to  citizens. 

None  of  those  arguments  gets  directly  to 
Senator  Sam  Ervin's  fundamental  objection: 
that  the  authority  granted  District  police 
and  federal  narcotics  agents  to  break  Into 
liomes  or  ofBces  without  announcing  them- 
selves constitutes  au  Indefensible  violation 
of  Indlvidtials'  rights  to  privacy  and  the 
r-anciity  of  their  homes. 

But  the  proofs  of  how  badiv  and  how 
ineffectively  it  has  been  used  obviously 
mode  Senator  Ervin's  constitutional  arjju- 
ments  more  persuasive  to  a  number  of  sena- 
tors who  tnliially  had  tiiought  it  might  be  a 
valuable  tool  of  law  enforcement.  Indeed,  It 
Is  surprising  that  the  repealer  vote  was  not 
even    more    lopsided.    Federal    agents    have 
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Whelming  vote  of  63  to  31.  It  Is  nu  wonder. 
On  the  night  of  AprU  23. 1973.  a  band  of  nar- 
cotlca  agents  in  ColUnavUle,  m..  biurst  tnto 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Otgotto. 
threw  Ijoth  occupants  to  the  floor,  threat- 
ened them  with  guns,  ransacked  Hie  hou.«e- 
hold.  destroyed  a  good  deal  of  peraoual  prop- 
erty and  fouud  no  narcotics.  Other  families 
m  communities  elsewhere  had  similar  ex- 
per-ences. 

Tlie  Police  Chief  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
t-u  said  he  had  no  objection  to  the  repeal  of 
the  no  knock  authority.  The  principal  lawyer 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  police  had 
earlier  expressed  the  opinion  that  no-knock 
entries  and  Marches  increased  the  poesibll- 
iiica  of  Jury  both  for  the  poll-v  and  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  homes  entered  and  searched. 
In  offering  his  ?ucce.isful  amendment  to  end 
no-kno=k  warrants.  Senator  Ervln  observed 
that  they  "have  done  nothing  to  stem  crime." 

The  basic  principle  that  Americans  should 
be  secure  In  their  homes  sugge-^ts  that  the 
Houbc  should  follow  the  Senate's  lead,  and 
hard  experience  dictates  It. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  JiUy  14.  197*  | 

The  PnoBiXM   Wrru  SHrwrc^irs 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

About  midway  through  the  decade  of  the 
feiKiles,  the  fear  of  crime  began  to  emerge  as 
a  powerful  American  political  Issue.  Crime 
in  the  streets,  the  drug  problem,  urban  riot- 
ing, increasing  violence— aU  gave  Americans 
good  reason  to  be  disturbed  and  to  make 
their  feelings  known.  But  as  happens  all  too 
often,  their  political  leaders  flocked  to  ex- 
ploit the  political  issue  without  doing  any- 
thing useful  about  the  ba-slc  problem. 

Thus,  the  United  States  Senate,  In  a  seizure 
of  Ill-considered  zeal  to  prove  Itself  a  hard- 
nosed  crime  Qghtcr.  passed,  in  1970.  laws  that 
authorized  Federal  narcotics  agents  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  policemen  to  get  "no- 
knock  entry"  warrant*  if  a  Judge  could  be 
persuaded  that  such  warrants  were  necessary 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  evidence.  Armed 
with  sucl-  warrants,  the  agents  or  the  DC. 
police  could  break  into  a  house  or  an  apart- 
ment, with  no  warning  to  its  Inhabitants. 

In  1S73,  numerous  news  stories  appeared 
about  Innocent  families— the  Glglottos  and 
the  Askews.  then  of  CoIIlnsvllle.  Dl..  were  the 
best    examples— being   terrorized   and    their 


such  outrages  as  the  ColUnsvUIe  raid  to  sue 
the  Federal  Government  directly  lor  dam- 
ages—providing the  possibility  of  redress  for 
such  victims  and  putting  both  agents  and 
their  supervisors  on  notice  to  take  more 
care  In  planning  and  sUglng  raids. 

But  all  these  were  no  more  than  limited  ' 
pteps  to  cope  with  what  was  fundamentally 
a  bad  idea;  and  useful  as  each  may  have  been 
in  itself,  none  of  them  eliminated  the  bad 
idea — any  more  than  no-knock  entry  coped 
with  crime.  In  the  Federal  city  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  for  example,  although  specifically 
authorized  to  do  so.  the  police  have  not 
sought  no-knock  warrants  since  October 
1970.  and  Chief  Jerry  V.  WUson  han  said  he 
woiUd  not  object  to  repeal  of  the  law. 

There  is  some  resBon  to  believe,  in  faci 
that  no-knock  entry  vkb  mostly  a  public 
relations  product  of  the  Nixon  AdmlnL<;trA- 
lion,  aided  and  abetted  by  members  of  Con- 
gress of  both  parties,  all  of  whom  wantetl 
quick  citchword  legtHiation  to  suggest  that 
they  were  dealhig  with  crhne.  "No-knock 
nicely  served  the  purpose. 

Now  the  Senate— again  led  by  the  Ervln - 
Percy  combination — has  voted  to  repeal  no- 
knock  altogether,  both  for  the  D.O.  police 
and  Federal  narcotics  agents.  Nor  was  th'^ 
a  c!osc  decision— fl3  to  31  for  repeal— whlcn 
l?  reas-SLtring  evidence  that  mankind  does 
o^cislonally  leam  from  its  errors  and  follies, 
The  House  may  not  yet  l>e  ready  to  aban- 
don no-knoek.  but  the  massive  switch  In  the 
Senate— even  Mr.  Percy  voted  for  no-knock 
In  1970— should  be  enough  to  maintain  the 
repeal  In  a  Senate-House  conference.  Mean- 
while, the  Senate  might  begin  the  re- 
examination of  some  other  dangerous  meas- 
ures once  pictured  to  the  public  as  vital  in 
the  fl?ht  on  crime. 

"Preventive  detention"  Ui  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  one  example,  and  legitimated 
wlret.ipptng  Is  another:  the  first  has  proved 
useless  and  the  latter  may  not  produce 
enough  antlcrlme  results  to  be  worth  its 
frequent  and  inewtable  abuses.  As  Charles 
Percy  put  it  In  the  debate  on  repenling  no- 
kncck  entry,  "short-cut  methods  when  denl- 
ing  with  basic  constitutional  rights"  can  be- 
come "an  Invitation  for  official  la^iessnes*." 


used  the  authority  only  sparingly — and  It  is  ho^sea  damaged   by   agents   bursting   In   to 

weU  that  they  have  hi  light  of  the  record  "^^*^^   'tw  "onexlstent  drugs.  A  survey  by 

of  the  mistakes,  poor  Judgment  and  violence  "^^  "ew  York  Times  disclosed  that  "acores     -,,,-if„  „«,K„rir«H  ««  -  .«-.         *  u     _i 

associated  with  It.  Di&trict  Police  Chief  Jerrv  °^  aeeuts"  in  their  zeal  to  crush  Illicit  drug     <="riiy  emharkea  on  a  series  of  hearing' 


SENATE  DRUG  HEARINGS 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  May  9. 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Se- 


Wllson,  who  has  said  no-knock's  repeal 
would  not  affect  his  law  enforcement  pro- 
gram "one  way  or  another,"  hasn't  aullior- 
Izcd  its  use  In  orer  two  years. 

For  all  of  this,  the  predictions  are  that 
the  repeal  motion  wm  face  a  tough  flght  In 
the  House.  If  that's  so.  we  urge  House  mem- 
bers, before  they  vote,  to  read  tne  Senate 
record's  incontrovertible  evidence  that  this 
is  a  case  of  exceaiive  police  powers  iliai  would 
never  be  missed. 

iFron)    the  New  York  Tiniei.  July   15,   1974| 
An  End  to  No  Knock? 
la  voting  to  end  authority  for  District  of 


trafficking  have  mistakenly  broken  into  the 
homes  and  apartments  of  dozens  of  innocent 
families,  terrorizing  the  occupants  and  heav- 
ily damaging  property." 

There  had  even  been  deaths— a  Norfolk. 
Va  .  wonian  sliot  and  killed  a  patrolman  who 
was  trying  to  enter  her  apartment  looking 
for  heroin  (there  was  none),  and  narcotics 
agents  killed  a  man  fleeing  from  a  no-knock 
raid  in  California.  He  didn't  have  any  druKs 
either. 

Earlier  this  year,  ilie  Federal  agents  re- 
sponsible  for  the  CoHlnsvUle  raid  were  ac- 
quitted of  criminal  charges.  But  the  un- 
favorable public  notice  no-knock  entry  had 
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agenu  ftround  the  country  to  obtain  war- 
rants to  enter  dwellings  without  knocking 
»nij  Identifying  themselre^.  the  Senate  has 
laken  a  wise  step  which  the  House  should 
qulcKly  follow.  The  "no-knock"  authority 
was  granted  to  District  of  Columbia  polloe- 
mea  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Crime  bill 
pas:*d  m  1970.  The  last  Senate  vote  on  the 
Issue  came  in  October  1970  on  an  effort  by 


Agency,  for  example,  began  re- 
quiring Ita  BgentB  to  wear  blue  Jackets  with 
an  armpatch  and  caps,  when  conduct  Uig  a 
raid;  this  at  least  gave  those  raldetl  some 
suggestion  that  those  knocking  down  their 
dor.rs  were  oHIcers  and  not  thugs  or  madmen 

raf/r  hrvr^"|er.;^,;r4\i„\  '^;^^    ^^  ">».'  ^POi*-'  -erconducted  by  a 


on  the  marihuana-hashbh  epidemic  ond 
its  Impact  on  U.S.  security.  It  tias  my 
privilege  to  preside  over  the  two  IcngUiy 
hearings  on  May  17  and  18,  at  whidi 
most  ol  the  medical,  scientific,  and  psy- 
chiatric testimony  was  presented. 

For  the  purpose  of  these  hearings,  the 
subcommittee  brought  together  more 
than  a  score  ol  top-ranlting  medlcaj  re- 
searchers and  scientists  from  six  coun- 
tries. Several  of  the  participants  in  our 
hearings,  themselves  scientists  of  inter- 
national eminence,  told  me  afterwards 
that  our  witness  list  constituted  the  most 
on  mari- 
huana and  hashlsli— cannabis  as  It  is 
Icnown  scientifically— ever  assembled  at 
a  single  gathering. 

.  I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that 
I  consider  these  hearings  to  be  among 


Drug  Enforcement  Agency's  headquarters  In 
Washington;  they  have  to  convince  their  own 


committee  of  Congress. 
They  provide  a  terrifying  answer  to 


senator  Ervln  to  delete  it  from  the  Drug    .superior  Vaweri'nV"a"iGd^7Th'e'"tra!ni'ns"o'f    the  question;  how  harmfuYls  marihuana? 
Prevention     Act.     Senator     Ervin's     agents  Is  said  to  have  been  strengthened  In      ' .--  .-^—    . 


.^biL-se 

amendment  failed  Ihen  by  a  vote  of  42-20. 

After  four  years'  experience  ar:iucd  the 
cotmtry  wtth  "no  kziock,"  the  Senate  re- 
» crsed  Itself  on  the  Issue  list  wee*  by  an  oviir- 


hopea  of  avoiding  troublesome  incidents. 

Senators  Sam  Ervlii  ot  North  Carolina  and 
Charles  Percy  of  nunol3  Joined  to  push  a 
bill    through  Congre-w  enabling  victims   of 


In  my  remarks  today.  I  plan  to  summa- 
rize the  basic  scientific  findings  presented 
to  the  subcommittee. 

Tlie  many  articles  that  have  been  writ- 
ten about  the  hearings  have  brought  a 
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flood  of  letters  to  my  office  from  law  en- 
foreement  officers,  Govenunent  officials, 
educators,  clergymen,  writers,  editors, 
students,  and  anxious  parents.  Already, 
the  hearings  are  having  a  measurable 
impact.  It  is  my  conviction  that  this  im- 
pact will  be  enhanced  many  times  over 
v.hen  the  printed  record  of  these  hearings 
becomes  available  sometime  next  month. 
In  his  opening  statement.  Senator 
Eastland  clearly  established  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee by  pointing  out  that  the  cannabis 
epidemic  had  created  a  new  complex  of 
.'.ecurity  problems  for  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment and  that  the  widespread  use  of 
marihtiana  and  hashish  had  been  en- 
coui'aged  by  a  militant  promarihuana 
propaganda  campaign  which  began  at  the 
time  of  the  Berkeley  uprising  and  con- 
tinues to  this  day.  As  pointed  out  by 
Prof.  Hardin  Jones,  assistant  director  of 
the  Donner  Laboratory  for  Medical  Re- 
search at  the  University  of  California  in 
Berkeley,  in  his  testimony  of  May  20  be- 
fore the  subcommittee,  this  prodrug 
propaganda  campaign  was  initiated  by 
members  of  the  radical  left  movement 
whose  purpose  is  the  levolutionarj'  over- 
throw of  the  American  democratic  sys- 
tem. In  the  words  of  Timothy  Lear.v, 
guru  of  the  leftist  drug  cultists; 

Dnigs  are  the  most  efficient  war  to 
revolution. 

Or,  quoting  Jerry  Rubin: 

Pot  Is  central  to  the  revolution.  Ii  weakens 
social  conditioning  and  helps  create  a  whole 
new  state  of  mind.  The  slogans  of  the  revolu- 
tion are  going  to  be  pot,  freedom,  license. 
The  Bolsheviks  of  the  revolution  wUl  be  long- 
liftired  pot  smokers. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  dismiss  people 
like  Leary  and  Rubin  as  eccentrics  or 
kooks — but  one  must  remember  that  the 
underground  press  which  featured  them 
was  read  by  a  host  of  young  people  every 
week. 

The  damage  done  by  this  leftist  pro- 
marihuana  propaganda  was  com- 
poimded  by  the  many  academicians  who 
were  disposed  to  be  tolerant  about 
marlliuana.  because  it  seemed  to  be  an 
integral  part  ot  the  student  revolt 
against  the  establishment.  It  was  fui-ther 
compounded  by  a  small  number  of  scien- 
tists and  a  somewhat  larger  number  of 
literary  psychiatiists  who  repeatedly 
gave  marihuana  a  clean  bill  of  health 
based  on  limited  short-term  observa- 
tions— without  waiting  for  the  findings 
on  the  long-term  consequences  of  mari- 
huana. Most  of  these  long-term  findings 
have  only  started  coming  in  within  the 
last  few  years — and  that  is  what  our 
lecent  iiearings  were  all  about. 

I  recall  that  when  the  contiovei.sy 
about  cigarette  smoking  and  cancer  was 
raging  during  the  late  1950s,  there  were 
medical  scientists  of  some  eminence  who 
came  to  the  defense  of  cigarettes.  For  ex- 
ample. Dr.  Ian  McDonald,  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's foremost  cancer  specialists,  and 
chairman  of  the  Cancer  Commission  of 
the  California  Medical  Association,  made 
the  sweeping  statement  before  a  con- 
gi-essional  committee,  that  not  only  did 
cigarette  smoking  bear  no  relationship 
to  lung  cancer,  but  that  he  would  ven- 
ture   the    a.ssertion    that    "a    pack    of 


cigarettes  a  day  wUl  keep  lung  cancer 
away." 

Dr.  McDonalds  assertion  was  com- 
pletely demolished  within  several  years 
by  the  mounting  mass  of  scientific  evi- 
dence that  there  is  a  relationship  be- 
tween cigarette  smoking  and  lung 
cancer. 

Tlie  sweeping  defenses  of  marihuana 
that  are  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  books 
written  several  years  ago  by  men  of  some 
reputation,  have,  in  the  same  manner, 
been  completely  outdated  by  the  mass  ot 
recent  reports  from  top-ranking 
cannabis  scientists  in  various  parts  of 
the  world. 

In  amplifyuig  the  purpose  of  our 
recent  hearings.  Senator  Easii.«i«d  said 
the  following  at  the  hearing  of  May  9; 

When  a  conflict  of  opinion  exists  witltln 
the  f«clentl&c  community  on  a  question  as 
important  as  marihuana,  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
presentation  of  both  sides  to  this  contro- 
versy. In  fact,  however,  there  has  been  wlde- 
bpi-ead  publicity  for  writings  and  research 
advocating  a  more  tolerant  attitude  towardf; 
marihuana — while  there  hi«  been  little  or 
no  publicity  for  writings  or  research  which 
polut  to  serious  adverse  consequences.  The 
writings  are  there,  the  research  papers  by 
eminent  scientists  are  there,  the  books  are 
there — but  very  few  people  know  about 
them.  One  witness  who  wul  appear  before 
the  subcommittee  wiU  testify  that  In  campus 
bookstores  In  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
England,  vlrtuaUy  all  of  the  literature  he 
found  on  marihuana — and  he  found  a  lot  ol 
It — took  a  tolerant  attitude  towards  It  or 
even  advocated  legalization. 

It  Is  because  of  this  strange  Imbalance  lu 
dealing  with  the  question  of  marlhtiaiut  that 
most  Intelligent  people  are  under  the  Im- 
pression that  the  bulk  of  Uie  sclentlflc  com- 
munity looks  upon  marihuana  as  a  rela- 
tively Innocuous  drug.  Part  of  the  purpose  of 
the  forthcoming  hearings  will  bo  to  Inqulie 
into,  and  document,  the  extent  of  this  Im- 
balance. In  doing  this,  we  shall.  In  effect,  be 
presenting  the  "other  side, "  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate— and  the  American  people — wlU  hove  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problem. 

The  first  point  that  has  to  be  made  is 
that  our  country  is  now  caught  up  In 
what  is  probably  tlie  worst  cai-mabla  epi- 
demic in  histoiT— even  worse  than  the 
classic  epidemics  that  had  so  debilitat- 
ing an  effect  on  the  Egyptian  people  and 
other  Mediterranean  peoples.  Tlie  fact 
that  the  Federal  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities last  year  seized  780,000  poimds 
of  marlliuana  and  54,000  pounds  of  hash- 
ish means  that  perhaps  10  times  as  much 
cannabis — or  even  more — got  into  the 
country  and  was  consiuned,  Tliese  are 
fantastic  quantities  when  you  consider 
that  a  poimd  of  marihuana  can  intoxi- 
cate almost  200  people,  while  a  pound  of 
hashish  can  intoxicate  eight  times  as 
many. 

All  strata  of  our  population  are  in- 
volved in  the  epidemic — our  college  stu- 
dents, our  high  school  and  Junior  high 
school  students,  grade  school  students, 
ghetto  youth,  blue  collar  workers,  and 
even  staid  conservative  members  of  the 
business  and  professional  community.  On 
this  last  point,  I  note  that  tlie  subcom- 
mittee has  received  a  letter  from  an  In- 
vestment counsel  in  Cliicago  urging  a 
more  tolerant  attitude  toward  mari- 
huana because,  he  said,  the  significnnt 


mnjonly  of  his  business  and  professional 
f  reinds  smoke  it. 

The  amoimt  of  marihuana  and  hash- 
ish being  seized  in  this  country  is  enorm- 
ous. A  few  months  ago  there  was  a  sin- 
gle seizure  involving  10.000  pounds  of 
hashish:  while  on  June  26.  United  States 
and  Mexican  agents  seized  42  tons — 
84.000  pounds — of  marihuana  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Mexican  border.  Comment- 
ing on  the  tremendous  increase  in  can- 
nabis imports  into  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Andrew  C.  Tai'taglino.  Acting 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration,  told  Senator 
Eastland  in  the  opening  hearing  on 
May  9  that — 

The  trafflc  In.  and  abuse  of.  nutrlhuttna 
products  has  taken  a  more  serious  turn  In 
the  last  two  or  three  years  tlian  either  the 
courts,  the  news  media,  or  the  public  I> 
jiware.  Tlie  shift  Is  clearly  toward  the  abuse 
of  stronger,  more  dangerous  forms  of  the 
drug  which  renders  much  of  what  has  been 
sii\a  In  the  1960's  about  the  hdrmlessnese  ol 
'  its  use  obsolete. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  the  epidemic 
spread  of  marihuana  and  hashish  use 
has  been  made  possible,  and  even  en- 
couraged, by  widespread  publicity  given 
the  statements  of  scientists  and  lay 
spokesmen  advocting  a  more  tolerant  at- 
titude toward  marihuana,  and  by  the 
near  blackout — at  least  until  very  re- 
cently— no  scientific  writings  pointing  to 
serious  adverse  consequences. 

For  instance,  books  like  Lester  Grin- 
spoon's  "Marihuana  Reconsidered "  and 
the  Consumer  Union's  "Licit  and  Illicit 
Drugs' — both  of  tvhich  took  the  stand 
that  marihuana  w*as  not  seriously  dan- 
gerous and  should  be  legalized — received 
rave  reviews  In  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post  and  other  papers, 
and  the  authors  were  Invited  to  appear 
on  numerous  talk  shows.  But  when  Dr. 
Gabriel  Nahas.  a  distinguished  Columbia 
University  scientist  with  more  than  40u 
scientific  papei-s  to  his  credit,  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  published  a  book  entitled 
"Marihuana— Deceptive  Weed. "  there 
was  no  review  in  the  Times  or  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  no  invitotlon  to  appear 
on  talk  shows.  When  half  a  dozen  Colum- 
bia University  scientists  mote  individ- 
ually to  the  New  York  Times  to  suggest 
that  Nahas'  book  had  merit  and  should 
be  received,  their  letters  were  ignored 
And  when  16  professors  and  scientists  at 
Columbia's  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  signed  a  joint  letter  In  Janiian 
of  this  year  to  the  editor  of  the  Time!- 
book  review  section  urging  that  Nahas 
tiook  be  reviewed,  this  letter  was  also 
ignored. 

Tills  one-.-ided  publicity  has  succeeded 
in  fostering  the  almost  miivei'sal  impres- 
sion that  marihuana  is  s,  relatively  in- 
nocuous drug,  and  that  it  is  so  regarded 
by  the  scientific  community.  So  wide- 
spread ia  this  impression  that  just  over 
a  year  ago  in  March  of  1973.  District  of 
Columbia  Mayor  Waiter  Wastilngton'f 
Advis'jiy  Committee  on  Nai'cotics  Adtlic- 
tion.  a  committee  consisting  of  some  40 
proiuiiient  citizen.s.  filed  a  report  urging 
the  complete  legalization  of  marlliuana 
on  llie  grotmds  that — 

No  demonstrable  medical  evidence  Is  avaU- 
i'ij:c  tu  support  the  assertion  that  marUtuana 
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"M    U    hiu»nloiu    or    detrimental    tu    Uie 
physical  or  menial  healtb  of  the  user. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  received  a 
phone  call  from  a  mother  In  San  Diego 
who  had  just  been  compelled  to  pull  her 
Mn  out  of  his  senior  year  in  high  school, 
because  he  was  constantly  into.xicated  on 
marihtiana  and  hashish.  She  told  the 
subcommittee  that  when  she  had  taken 
lier  problem  to  one  of  the  local  drug 
counseling  programs,  the  di-ug  counselor 
told  her  that  marihuana  was  really  noth- 
ing to  worry  about  "I  .'^moke  pot  every 
day  myself,"  she  quoted  the  counselor  as 
saying. 

There  have  been  warnings  from  some 
eminent  scientists  in  the  past  but — per- 
haps because  they  spoke  individually— 
their  warnings  were  Ignored.  In  Septem- 
ber of  1972.  for  example.  I  presided  over 
a  hearing  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security  at  wiiich  we  took  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Olav  J.  Braenden.  for 
many  years  director  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Narcotics  Laboratory  in  Geneva. 
Dr.  Braenden  testified  that,  among  the 
scientists  working  in  the  field,  there  was 
a  general  consensus  that  marihuana  is 
dangerous.  He  said: 

Am  progressively  more  sdeutific  facta  are 
discovered  about  caonabu.  the  more  oue  be- 
comes aware  of  Its  potential  dangers. 

He  tmderstood  the  need  for  more  re- 
search and.  pointmg  to  the  example  of 
thalidomide,  he  told  the  subcommittee 
that  when  it  comes  to  medicine  and  drug 
policy  it  is  better  to  be  careful  than  to  be 
careless. 

But  the  media  generally  paid  shame- 
fully little  attention  to  the  testimony 
given  by  this  emii^ent  Eiuopean  scien- 
tist— testimony  ba.scd  not  only  on  his  own 
experience  but  on  the  expei-ience  of  some 
26  cooperating  laboratories  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  recent  hearings.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port, have  finally  succeeded  In  breaking 
through  the  virtual  blackout  which 
characterized  prevlotis  media  attention 
to  the  adverse  scientific  evidence  on 
marihuana.  There  were  too  many  scien- 
tists of  distinction  involved  for  anyone 
to  be  able  to  dismiss  their  testimony  as 
the  wort  of  scientific  mavericks  or 
crackpots.  The  credibility  of  theh-  col- 
lecUve  testimony  was  reinforced  by  the 
fact  that  quite  a  few  of  them,  earlier 
in  time  when  embarking  on  their  re- 
search, leaned  toward  the  tolerant  atti- 
BMle  on  marihuana  that  was  then  prev- 
alent. Adding  farther  reinforcement 
was  the  additional  fact  that  this  ma-ss  of 
independcnrly  conducted  scientific  in- 
vestigations came  up  with  i-esults  that 
frequently  overlapped  and  mutuallv  sup- 
poited  one  aiioiiier. 

On  the  basis  of  the  attention  our  hear- 
ings have  already  received.  I  believe  that 
these  hearings  have  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely shattering  the  nidespread  belief 
that  the  scientific  commimiti'  looks  upon 
marihuana  as  a  relatively  harmless  drug. 

Ail  of  the  scientists  who  testified  said 
that  they  considered  marihuana  a  very 
dangerous  drug.  They  further  stated  that 
this  was  the  consensus  at  several  recent 
intemational    conferences   of  cannabis 


researchers.  Several  of  the  witnesses  said 
that  they  considered  cannabis  the  most 
dangerous  drug  on  the  market  today. 

Collectively,  their  testimony  pointed  to 
the  following  findings:  First,  that  mari- 
huana reduces  DNA  synthesis  thus  im- 
peding the  process  of  cellular  reproduc- 
tion :  second,  that,  smoked  even  in  small 
amomits,  it  results  in  broken  and  mal- 
formed chromosomes,  tlius  opening  up 
the  po-ssibillty  of  abnormal  births  or 
genetic  mutations:  third,  that  chronic 
luarihuana  smoking  results  in  a  severe 
reduction  in  male  hormone  levels  and 
spei-m  count;  fourth,  that  marihuana 
alone,  or  combined  with  cigarette  smoke. 
damages  liuig  tissues  far  moie  rapidly 
than  cigarette  smoke  alone;  filth,  that 
there  Is  evidence  of  irreversible  brain 
damage  after  several  years  of  chronic  ex- 
posiue;  and  sixth,  that  even  single  ex- 
posures to  large  dosages  can  lead  to  psy- 
chotic episodes,  while  chronic  use  leads 
to  paranoid  sjmptoms  and  serious  and 
persistent  deterioration  in  mental  func- 
tioning. 

I  have  made  the  point  that  this  tes- 
timony cannot  be  lightly  dismissed,  be- 
cause there  are  too  many  internationally 
distinguished  scientists  involved.  The 
witnesses  Included  such  eminent  names 
as:  Prof.  W.  D.  M.  Paton  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, who  heads  up  the  British  drug 
research  program  and  who  Is  without 
ouestion  one  of  the  world's  leading  phar- 
macologists; Prof.  Nils  Bejerot  of 
Sweden,  iierhaps  the  ranking  inteina- 
tional  expert  on  the  epidemiology  of 
drug  abuse:  Prof.  M.  I.  Soueif  of  Egj-pt. 
author  of  the  classic  study  on  the  con- 
sequences of  hashish  addiction  in  his 
country:  Prof.  Robert  Heath,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  P.>;ychiatry  and 
Neurology  at  Tulane  University  Medical 
School ;  Prof.  Morton  Stenchever,  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology  at  the  University  of 
Utali  Medical  School;  Dr.  Julius  Axehod. 
Nobel  Prize  winning  researcher  of  the 
Natioiial  Institute  of  Mental  Health; 
and.  at  a  previous  hearing.  Dr.  Henry 
Biill.  senior  psychiatric  member  of  the 
Shafer  Commission  and  president  of  the 
American  Psychopathologlcal  Associa- 
tion. 

Let  me  recapitulate  some  of  the  major 
findings  that  were  presented  to  the  sub- 
committee by  the  .scientists  who  tes- 
tified. 

t.   TOXJCITV   AMV   ACCDMl'LATTOH   IN   TUC  aSAlN 

Marihuana  is  a  cmnplex  toxic  sub- 
suince.  whose  principal  psychoactive 
component  is  THC— tetraliydrocanna- 
binol.  This  substance  Ls  intensely  soluble 
in  fat,  which  gives  it  the  ability  to  pene- 
trate into  all  parts  of  the  body,  including 
llie  brain,  the  ovary,  the  testes,  and  the 
fetus.  This  characteiistic  means  that  it 
tends  to  persist  in  the  human  body  for 
long  periods  of  time  after  exixjsure.  and 
to  accumulate  with  repealed  exixisures. 

One  of  the  principal  aieas  of  accumu- 
lation is  the  human  brain.  Tlus  has  been 
established  witlr  ladioactively  lagged 
THC 

Expenmeats  with  uniitiai..-  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  toxletty  also  tends  to 
be  cumulatlTe:    thus,   it   reqtiires  one- 


tenth  as  much  marihuana  to  kill  a  mouse 
if  given  In  repeated  daily  doses  as  if  giv- 
en in  a  single  dose. 
2.    tvmKMCE    or    stacvExsiou;    ajt.MN-    dauacc 

Related  to  its  toxicity  and  its  tendency 
to  accumulate  in  the  brain,  is  a  growing 
body  of  evidence  that  regular  marihuana 
U-se  for  a  year  or  2  may  result  in  Irrever- 
sible brain  damage.  This  also  ties  in  with 
the  evidence  developed  by  a  number  of  re- 
searchers that  marihuana  tise  reduces 
DNA  synthc'ds  and.  in  so  doing,  reduces 
the  mitotic  index,  or  tlie  rate  at  which 
the  body  produces  new  cells  to  replace 
the  cells  that  are  constantly  dying  off. 

Several  of  the  psychiatrists  who  testi- 
fied before  the  subcommittee  said  that  a 
h>'pothesls  of  Irrevei'sible  brain  damage 
tied  in  with  their  own  clinical  observa- 
tions that  brilliant  yoimg  people  who 
went  on  prolonged  marihuana  binges 
were  simply  not  able  to  rccaptm-e  the 
same  level  of  mental  competence  they 
hcd  displayed  before  becoming  chronic 
mariliuana  users,  even  after  abstaining 
from  maiihuaiia  for  several  years. 

Dr.  Robert  Heath  of  Tulane  Univer- 
sity, working  with  brain  wave  patterns  in 
rhesus  monkeys,  demonstrated  that  after 
3  or  4  months  of  chronic  marihuana  ex- 
postu-e  there  was  a  persisting  abnormality 
in  the  brain  wave  patterns  of  the  mon- 
keys, even  when  the  mariliuana  was  re- 
moved. 

Professor  Paton  referred  to  animal 
expei-iments  which  demonstrated  that 
rats  exposed  to  marihuana  smoke  had 
significantly  smallei-  brjilns  and  hearts 
than  rats  not  so  expo.wd.  In  the  light  of 
the  cumulative  evidence,  he  felt  tliat 
serious  attention  had  to  be  paid  to  the 
leseardi  of  Dr.  Campbell  and  his  col- 
leagues at  the  Royal  Bristol  Hospital, 
dciuonstraling  that  chronic  young  mari- 
huana smokers  aged  18  to  26  had  suffered 
as  much  brain  atrophy  as  is  normally 
encountered  in  people  aged  70,  80  and  SO, 

3.    OAUACS   TO   THE    CELLtn.AE    SYSTTM 

New  scientific  research  pointing  to 
radically  new  findings,  is  tiaditlonally 
not  accepted  by  the  scientific  community 
unles.s  there  is  confirming  or  converging 
evidence  from  other  independent  re- 
searchers. What  was  truly  remarkable 
about  tlie  body  of  evidence  presented  to 
the  stibconunittee  was  the  fact  that  the 
main  reports  on  new  marihuana  reseoi-ch 
converged  from  four  or  five  or  six  direc- 
tions on  several  central  conclusions. 

There  was,  for  example,  converging 
evidence  from  a  substantial  number  of 
the  scientists  whose  research  minted 
to  damage  to  the  cellular  system,  pri- 
mailly  tlirough  reduced  DNA  and  RNA 
.synthesis. 

Dr.  Akira  Moiishima  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, told  the  subcommittee  that — 

Wlicn  the  specimens  of  threo  morlhuiiim 
smokers  w«re  compared  with  tbose  of  age  and 
sex  matched  non-smokers,  tiie  imtottc  Index, 
or  the  proportion  of  those  cells  m  process  of 
cell  dlvlfiiou,  was  noted  to  be  only  2.3  percent 
hi  msrlbtiaua  users,  compared  with  S.9  per- 
I'eut  for  the  controls. 

Dr.  Morishlmft  also  fouiid  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cell  nuclei  in  mari- 
huana smokers  contained  a  significant- 
ly decreased  number  of  chromosomes — 
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from  38  to  8 — Instead  of  the  46  chromo- 
.somes  found  in  normal  cells. 

Dr.  Gabriel  Nahas  and  a  team  of  three 
other  Columbia  University  scientists 
f  oimd  that  in  SI  marihuana  smokers  who 
had  averaged  three  marihuana  cigar- 
ettes a  week  for  4  years,  the  production 
of  the  Immime  cells — the  T-Iymph- 
ocytes — in  the  blood  was  41  percent  less 
than  in  nonsmokers.  He  made  tlie  point 
tliat  the  Immimlty  response  of  the 
smokers  "was  similar  to  that  of  patients 
uith  cancer,  or  kidney  grafts — treated 
with  immunosuppressants — who  were 
tested  and  who  presented  documented 
evidence  of  an  impairment  of  their  im- 
munity system," 

Professor  Cecile  Leuchtenberger,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Cjtochemistry  at 
the  Swiss  Institute  for  Experimental 
Cancer  Research,  also  found  evidence  of 
serious  damage  to  the  cellular  process, 
involving  the  possibility  of  lung  cancer 
and  genetic  damage.  This  is  what  she  told 
the  subcommittee: 

Smoke  of  marihuana  ciearettes  has  harm- 
ful eifects  on  the  tissues  and  cells  of  animals 
and  of  htlmans.  The  observations  that  mari- 
huana cigarette  smoke  stlmtilates  Irregtilar 
growth  In  the  respiratory  system,  that  It  m- 
terferes  tvlth  DNA  stability  of  cells  and 
chromosomes,  that  Is  it  disturbs  the  genetic 
equilibrium,  strongly  suggests  that  mari- 
huana cigarette  smoke  Is  a  health  hazard 
which  may  not  only  tje  implicated  In  lung 
carcinogenesis,  but  mfty  also  have  mutagenic 
potentialities. 

Prof.  Arthur  M.  Zimmerman,  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  in  a  statement 
subsequently  submitted  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, reported  on  recent  research  deal- 
ing with  the  effects  of  mai-ihuana  on  a 
culture  of  unicellular  organisms. 

His  studies,  he  said : 

Clearly  demonstrate  tlint  THC  at  a  modfrvt 
dosage  reduces  the  growth  and  delays  cell 
division  of  a  unl-cellular  protozoan,' tetra- 
hymena.  These  effects  on  cell  growth  are  re- 
lated to  a  depression  of  cell  metabolsm.  I.e.. 
a  reduction  of  DNA,  RNAkand  protein  syn- 
thesis. The  effects  ol  THlTare  reflected  m  a 
reduction  In  the  ceU's  abUlty  to  synthesize 
and  assemble  RNA,  which  Is  an  essential 
comptwents  of  the  protein  synthesis  aj-stem. 
The  reduced  cell  synthesis.  In  the  presence  of 
THC.  may  be  attributable  to  the  reduction 
of  DNA  synthesis  which  Is  known  to  direct 
cell  metabolism. 

Professor  Paton,  who  has  monitored 
some  800  cannabis  research  papers  In 
connection  with  his  duties  as  director  of 
the  British  drug  research  program,  told 
the  subcommittee  that  there  were  many 
more  papers  dealing  with  other  aspects 
of  the  damage  done  by  marihuana  to 
both  cell  metabolism  and  cell  division. 
Said  Professor  Paton: 

Numerous  such  effects  have  now  been  de- 
scribed. Including  actions  on  microsomes,  on 
mitochondria,  on  neurones,  fibroblasts,  white 
blood  ceUs,  and  on  dividing  ceUs,  affecting 
metabolism,  energy  utuizatlon,  synthesla  of 
cellular  constituents,  and  Immunological  re- 
sponses. 

Professor  Paton  and  several  of  the 
other  scientists  who  testified  expressed 
grave  concern  that  grade  school  children 
exposed  to  marihuana — an  increasing 
phenomenon  over  the  past  2  or  3  years — 
might  damage  themselves  in  a  manner 
which  would  make  Impossible  their  phys- 


ical and  mental  maturation.  The  years 
on  either  side  of  the  advent  of  puberty 
normally  constitute  a  period  of  explosive 
physical  development,  when  new  cells 
are  being  produced  more  rapidly  than  at 
any  other  period  in  the  lifespan.  A  seri- 
ous impairment  in  DNA  synthesis  and 
cell  division  during  this  period  could  con- 
ceivably have  catastrophic  effects.  To 
paraphrase  what  Professor  Paton  told 
the  subcommittee,  we  might,  a  number 
of  years  hence,  find  ourselves  saddled 
with  a  partial  generation  of  teenagers 
who  have  begun  to  grow  old  before  they 
have  even  matured. 

4.   D.\MACE  TO   THE  REPKOOfC  TIVE   SYSTEM 

The  subcommittee  also  heard  impres- 
sive evidence  dealing  with  the  damage — 
or  potential  damage — of  marihuana  to 
the  reproductive  system.  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Kolodny,  who  beads  up  the  Endocrine 
Research  Section  at  the  Masters  and 
Johnson  Research  Foundation,  reported 
that  in  a  group  of  20  males  aged  18  to 
28  who  had  used  marihuana  at  least  4  ' 
days  a  week  for  a  minimum  of  6  months, 
the  principal  male  sex  hormone,  testos- 
terone, was  found  to  be  approximately 
44  percent  lower  than  for  the  control 
group  of  men  who  had  never  used  fills 
drug.  He  said  that  the  reduction  in  tes- 
tosterone level  appeared  to  be  related  to 
the  amount  of  marihuana  used,  so  that 
men  who  averaged  10  or  more  joints  per 
week  had  significantly  lower  levels  than 
men  who  used  fewer  than  10  marihuana 
cigarettes  weekly.  He  also  found  subnor- 
mal sperm  counts  in  six  of  the  men  test- 
ed. In  a  few  cases  involving  very  heavy 
use,  the  sperm  count  was  so  low  that 
the  men  had  to  be  considered  clinically 
sterile.  Finally,  he  reported  on  several 
instances  where  intermittent  impotence, 
apparently  associated  with  marihuana 
use,  disappeared  after  the  use  of  mari- 
huana was  discontinued. 

Although  making  the  point  Utat  the 
Masters  and  Johnson  results  will  have 
to  be  confirmed  by  fiuther  research,  Dr. 
Kolodny  warned  against  the  possible 
dangers  in  these  terms: 

since  at  least  some  of  the  actire  constit- 
uents of  marihuana  have  been  shown  to 
cross  the  placenta,  there  may  be  a  signifi- 
cant risk  of  depressed  testosterone  levels 
within  the  developing  fetus  when  this  drug 
Is  used  by  a  pregnant  woman,  since  normal 
sexual  differentiation  of  the  male  depends 
on  adequate  testoeterone  stimulation  during 
critical  stages  of  development.  It  Is  possible 
that  such  development  might  be  disrupted. 
Theoretically,  there  is  also  the  possibility 
that  ranrlhuana  use  by  the  prepubertal  male 
mnv  delay  the  onset  or  completion  of  puber- 
ty or  may  Interfere  with  bone  growth.  If  a 
suppression  ol  pltultarr  or  hypothalamic 
function  occurs.  Neither  of  these  possibilities 
have  been  Investigated. 

Although  Dr.  Kolodny  said  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  any  confirmatory  research 
that  had  yet  been  conducted  on  the  spe- 
cific subject  of  marihuana  and  sperma- 
togenesis. Dr.  Cecile  Leuchtenberger  told 
the  committee  that  she  has  fotmd  a 
marked  disturbance  in  spermatogenesis 
in  male  mice  which  had  inhaled  mari- 
huana smoke  for  several  months.  Not 
only  were  there  fewer  mature  sperm  cells 
than  In  the  controls,  but  many  of  the 
spermatids— the  precursors  of  the  sperm 


cells — carried  a  faulty  and  reduced 
amount  of  DNA.  This,  she  said,  would 
indicate  that  marihuana  smoke  inter- 
feres with  male  fertility. 

Dr.  Morton  Stenchever,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  reported  on  research  which 
he  and  two  other  University  of  Utah 
scientists  had  conducted  over  1971  and 
1972  on  chromosome  damage  In  chronic 
marihuana  users.  They  found  that  the 
chronic  users  displayed  roughly  three 
times  as  many  broken  chromosomes  as 
nonusers.  ond  that  smoking  was  also  ac- 
companied in  some  cases  by  abnormal 
chromosone  formations.  The  much 
higher  rate  of  broken  chromosones 
held  true  for  light  users  who  had  aver- 
aged only  one  marihuana  joint  per  week. 

In  summarizing  his  studies.  Dr. 
Stenchever said: 

Tlie  study  did  not  shed  any  light  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  this  chromosome 
breaking  agent  or  any  other  chromosome 
breaking  agent  Is  capable  of  causing  abnor- 
malities of  unborn  cbUdren.  an  Increased 
mutation  rate,  or  an  increased  Incidence  or 
cancer.  However.  aU  of  these  pos&lbUlUes  are 
potentlaUy  there  and  only  further  studies  of 
a  more  detailed  nature  will  be  able  to  an- 
swer these  questions. 

Dr.  Paton.  in  his  testimony,  reported 
on  a  number  of  experiments  with  ani- 
mals that  pointed  to  a  series  of  adverse 
effects  from  marihuana  on  the  birth 
process.  Said  Dr.  Paton: 

Administration  of  catuiabls  during  the 
vulnerable  period  of  pregnancy  has  been 
found  to  cause  fetal  death  and  fetal  abnor- 
malities In  three  species  of  animals.  The  de- 
formity Includes  lack  of  limbs  (reduction- 
deformity).  The  factor  responsible  has  not 
been  identified,  but  does  not  appear  to  be 
THC.  although  new  work  Is  sbowmg  that 
THC  kUls  a  majority  of  fetuses  and  in  the 
remainder  produces  an  increased  incidence 
of  still  births  and  stunting.  The  effect  Is 
dose-related,  an  Important  thing  to  estab- 
Itbh  if  cause  and  effect  are  considered. 

One  must  notice  that  general  anesthetics 
as  a  class  can  also  produce  fetal  abnormality. 
A  provisional  hypothesis  tor  teratogenicity, 
therefore.  Is  that  this  action  of  cormabls  re- 
flects its  fat-solubtlity  and  relation  to  anes- 
thetics, and  constitutes  a  sort  of  anesthesia, 
for  litstance.  of  limb  buds  developing  In  the 
fetus  at  critical  periods — hence  the  reduc- 
tion-deformity. It  must  be  stressed  that  all 
I  have  said  refers  simply  to  the  development 
of  the  felus.  There  Is  also  the  question 
whether  the  genetic  material,  perhaps  as  a 
result  of  Interference  with  cell-division.  U 
altered — giving  life  to  heritable  defects. 

In  one  of  the  animal  experiments  to 
wliich  Professor  Paton  referred,  .he 
teratogenic  effects  carried  over  for  an- 
other two  generations  witliout  further 
exposure  to  marihuana. 

In  the  hght  of  all  of  this  converging 
researcli.  I  do  not  tliink  it  premature  to 
warn  the  public  that  the  use  of  mari- 
huana dtu-ing  pregnancy,  or  its  chronic 
use  prior  to  pregnancy,  may  result  in 
birth  defects  or  even  in  genetic  muta- 
tion. Although  his  research  would  have 
to  be  duplicated  by  other  scientists  be- 
fore it  could  be  considered  definitive.  Dr. 
Kolodny'  made  the  point  that  the  evi- 
dence already'  on  hand  was  strong  enough 
to  warrant  a  public  nitming.  Professor 
Paton  went  one  step  further.  In  response 
to  a  question,  he  stated  flatly  that  those 
indulging  In  chronic  abuse  ran  a  serious 
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risk  of  giving  birth  to  abnoiinal  or  defec- 
tive olTspilng. 

CANNABIS    AND   CANCE* 

Tt.ere  is  a  growing  body  of  evidence 
ihut  marihuana  smoke  has  a  far  greater 
potential  for  bringing  about  cancerous 
alterations  in  tissues  than  does  tobacco 
smoke.  Dr.  Cecile  Leuchtenberger  i-e- 
ported  that  her  experiments  have  dem- 
onstrated that  addition  of  marihuana  to 
tobacco  cigarettes  produced  a  smoke 
which  was  much  more  liarmful  to  mouse 
lung  cultures  than  was  the  smoke  from 
tobacco  cigarettes   without  marihuana. 

Drs.  Kolansky  and  Moore,  two  Phila- 
delphia psychiatrists,  told  the  commit- 
tee that  emphysema  and  other  di.sorder.s 
of  the  respiratory  track  were  the  general 
rule  Emong  chronic  marihunana  smok- 
ers. 

Dr.  Forest  S.  Tennant.  Jr.,  who  beaded 
up  the  U.S.  Army  drug  program  in 
Europe  from  1968  until  1972,  told  the 
committee  that  among  chronic  hashish 
smokers  in  the  Armed  Forces,  bronchitis 
and  sinusitis  were  veiy  commonplace 
and  that  he  had  been  surprised  to  And 
in  young  men  of  20  the  kind  of  acute 
bronchitis  ordinarily  found  in  cigarette 
smokers  who  had  smoked  heavily  for 
many  years.  He  said  that — 

The  abnormalities  found  to  the  bronchial 
blopsUB  were  the  same  that  are  associated 
wltb  heavy  cigarette  smoking  and  cancer 
uu  the  lung. 

What  makes  tliese  findings  all  the 
more  alarming  is  that,  because  of  the 
time  limitations  of  an  Army  torn-  of  duty, 
the  young  men  examined  by  Dr.  Tennant 
had  been  chronic  cannabis  abusers  for 
very  brief  periods  of  time— several 
months  to  a  year  at  the  most. 

Dr.  Paton  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  greater  damage  done  by 
marihuana  is  that  the  inhalation  and  re- 
tention of  the  smoke  Is  much  deeper  and 
more  eOcient  with  marihuana  than  It 
is  with  cigarettes.  CaUing  for  medical 
studies  on  a  wide  scale  to  determine  the 
effects.  Professor  °aton  said  that  em- 
physema which  is  normally  a  disease  of 
later  life  is  now  cropping  up  with  in- 
creasing frequency  in  young  people, 
opening  up  the  prospect  "of  a  new  crop 
of  respiratory  cripples'  early  In  life. 

It  wUl  take  some  years  before  scien- 
tists can  report  in  an  epidemiological 
manner  the  precise  impact  of  marihuana 
on  cancer.  Hopefully,  now  that  we  are 
alerted,  it  should  not  take  us  long  to  get 
this  information  as  11  took  us  to  find  out 
about  the  relationship  between  cigarette 
smoking  and  cancer. 

THE  PSTCHIATBIC  Erf  C:  IS  OF   MARIHUAI'-A 

There  was  also  a  remarkable  conver- 
gence of  findings  between  the  psychia- 
trists who  tcstifled  before  the  subcom- 
mittee on  the  spectrum  of  major  damage 
restilting  from  chronic  marihuana  us- 
age. The  psychiatrists  Included  Dr.  Har- 
vey Powelson,  for  8  years— 1964-72— the 
head  of  the  psychiatric  division  of  the 
.'tudcnt  health  service  at  Berkeley,  Dr. 
Henry  Brill.  Senior  psychiatric  mem- 
ber of  the  Shafer  Commission  and  the 
president  of  the  American  Psychopath- 
ologlcal  Association;  Dr.  N.  I.  Souelf,  of 
the  university  of  Cairo,  recognized  as  the 
foremost  expei-t  on  hashish  addiction  In 


Egypt:  Dr.  Philip  Zeidenberg,  senior  re- 
search psychiatrist  at  the  New  York 
Psychiatric  Institute:  Dr.  Andrew  I. 
Malcolm  of  Toronto,  imtil  recently  staff 
psychiatrist  with  the  Addiction  Research 
Center  of  Ontario:  Prof.  Nils  Bcierot  of 
Stockolm,  an  internationally  recognized 
expert  on  drug  epidemiology:  Dr.  Con- 
rad Schwartz  of  Vancouver,  chairman  of 
the  drag  habituation  committee  of  the 
British  Columbia  Medical  Association: 
and  Drs.  Harold  Kolansky  and  William 
T.  Moore,  two  Philadelpliia  psychiatrists 
with  wide  experience  In  marihuana-re- 
lated cases. 

Drs.  Kolansky  and  Jloore  told  the  .sub- 
committee: 

Maruiuana  and  hashish  have  a  chemical 
ctlect  that  produces  a  brain  syndrome  marked 
hy  distortion  of  perceptions  and  reality.  This 
leadj.  to  an  early  impairment  of  Judgment, 
a  dlmlnlKhed  attention  and  concentration 
span,  a  slowing  of  time  sense,  dllBculty  with 
verbalization,  and  a  loss  of  thought  conti- 
nuity characterized  by  a  How  of  speech 
punctuated  with  non  sequlturs  v'hlch  leaves 
the  listener  puzzled.  In  tUne.  the  chronic 
smoker  develops  a  detached  look  as  decom- 
pensation of  his  ego  occurs. 
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Dr.  Harvey  Powelson,  whose  exlen.-.ive 
exposure  at  Berkeley  over  8  years  prob- 
ably makes  him  the  most  experienced 
campus  psychiatrist  in  the  country,  told 
the  subcommittee  that  in  1965  and  1966, 
when  the  marihuana  epidemic  flist 
broke,  he  had  had  a  tolerant  attitude 
towai-d  it.  based  on  the  then  almost  uni- 
versal assumption  that  marihuana  was 
not  .seriously  harmful.  As  a  result  of  his 
experience,  he  said,  his  attitude  toward 
marihuana  was  chansed  to  the  point 
where  he  now  considers  it  the  most  dan- 
gerous drug  we  must  contend  with.  He 
gave  the  following  reasons  for  his  chanse 
In  attitude  toward  marihuana : 

1.  Ita  early  use  Is  beguUlng.  It  gives  the 
lUuslou  of  reeling  good.  The  user  Is  not 
aware  of  the  beginning  loss  of  mental  func- 
tioning. I  have  never  seen  an  exception  to 
the  observation  that  marihuana  Impairs  the 
users  ability  to  Judge  the  loss  of  hu  own 
mental  functioning. 

3.  After  one  to  three  years  of  continuous 
use  the  abuity  to  think  has  become  so  Im- 
paired that  pathological  forma  of  thinking 
begin  to  take  over  the  entire  thought  process. 

a.  Chronic  heavy  u.se  leads  to  paranoid 
thinking. 

4.  Chronic  heavy  use  leads  to  deterioration 
m  body  and  mental  fimctloning  which  Is 
difficult  and  perhaps  impossible  to  reverse. 

5.  For  reasons  which  I  can't  elucidate  here, 
its  use  leads  to  a  delusional  system  of  think- 
ing which  has  inherent  in  it  the  strong  need 
to  seduce  and  proselytise  others.  I  have 
rarely  seen  a  regular  marihuana  user  who 
wasn't  "pujihing ".  As  these  people  move 
into  Government,  the  professions,  and  the 
media,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  they  con- 
tinue as  "pushers,"  thus  continuously  add- 
ing to  the  confusion  that  this  committee  ts 
committed  to  ameliorate. 

Dr.  Philip  Zeidenberg.  a  biologist  as 
well  as  a  psychiatrist,  told  the  subcom- 
mittee that — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  single  dose  of 
tetrahydrocannabinol  can  cause  an  acute 
psychotic  reaction  In  mentally  healthy  in- 
dividuals; and  that  marihuana  use  Is  alio 
associated  with  longer-lasting  and  even 
chronic  psychoses. 

All  the  psychiatrists  who  testified 
agreed  on  the  point  that  chronic  mari- 
huana abuse  results  In  a  serious  loss  of 


motivation— the  so-called  "amotivatlonal 
syndrome."  Commenting  on  tills  point 
Dr.  NUs  Bejerot  told  the  subcommittee 
that  the  syndrome  is  characterized  by 
•a  massive  and  chronic  passivity  brought 
about  by  prolonged  and  Intensive  abuse 
of  cannabis.  In  these  cstses  there  is  a 
basically  altered  sense  of  reality,  and  a 
tendency  to  magical  thinking.  Intellec- 
tual deterloi-atlon,  which  may  be  irrever- 
sible, and  vagabondism  commonly  de- 
velop." Dr.  BeJerot  expre.«ed  the  belief 
that  marihuana  is  an  addictive  drug 
and  that  a  strict  concept  of  addiction 
docs  not  necessarily  Involve  the  kind  of 
agonizing  withdrawal  symptoms  that 
characterize  heroin  use.  He  warned 
that — 

If  cannabis  were  legalized  in  the  United 
States  this  would  probably  be  an  Irreversible 
process,  not  only  for  this  cotmtry  and  this 
generation,  but  perhaps  for  the  whole  of 
western  civilization.  As  far  as  I  can  see, 
another  result  would  bo  a  breakdown  of  the 
international  control  system  regarding  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs. 

THE  DANCER  OP  EFtOEMIOLOCICA l.  SFSEAD 

The  spreading  use  of  marihuana 
throughout  our  society  has  been  made 
possible  In  part  by  the  tolerant  attitude 
of  the  media  and  the  academic  commu- 
nity. But  another  major  factor  that  ac- 
counts for  the  dramatic  escalation  of 
marihuana  use  Is  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  transported  and  concealed  and 
used  and  the  relative  cheapness  of  the 
drag. 

As  dangerous  as  alcohol  can  be  when 
chronically  used,  the  bulky  nature  of  al- 
cohol places  certain  limits  on  Its  use — 
and  these  limits  are  further  reinforced 
by  the  familiar  di-unken  stagger  and  by 
the  unmistakable  smell  of  alcohol  on  an 
inebriate's  breath. 

None  of  the.<;e  considerations  apply  to 
marihuana. 

A  high  .school  student  or  a  grade  school 
child  or  a  blue-collar  worker  or  an  office 
worker  would  have  difficulty  smuggling  a 
bottle  of  alcohol  into  his  school  or  his 
place  of  work  without  being  discovei-cd. 
And  if  he  was  able  to  conceal  the  bottle, 
he  is  likely  to  give  himself  kwoy  by  his 
drunken  stagger  or  his  alcoholic  breath. 
With  marihuana,  however,  the  conceal- 
ment of  several  Joints  presents  no  prob- 
lem even  to  the  unsophisticated  grade 
schooler— nor  is  tliere  an;-  di-unken  stag- 
ger or  telltale  odor. 

Cost  is  another  factor  contilbutlng  to 
marihuana's  tremendous  danger  of  epi- 
demiological spread.  Even  though  the  sale 
of  marihuana  is  illegal,  students  are  able 
to  purchase  it — the  rate  will  vary  from 
time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place— at 
approximately  $1  per  joint.  And  a  Joint 
of  good  marihuana  Is  quite  enough  to 
produce  intoxication.  If  marihuana  were 
ever  legalized,  an  entire  pack  of  Joints 
could  theoretically  be  sold  for  the  same 
price  as  a  pack  of  cigarettes  or  less. 

Because  of  these  factors,  the  mari- 
huana-hashish epidemic,  which  began 
in  1965,  rapidly  spread  down  Into  the 
high  schools  and  Junior  high  schools  and 
then  Into  the  grade  schools,  and  more 
recently  into  the  ranks  of  the  blue-collar 
workers  and  businessmen.  Beyond  ita 
demonstrated  ability  to  Involve  a  very 
large  number  of  people  In  a  very  short 
time,     marihuana     use     In     moderate 
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amounts  accelerates  rapidly  to  use  in 
large  amounts  and  more  potent  forms. 
Thus,  Dr.  Forest  Tennant,  who  headed 
up  the  Army  drug  program  in  Emope. 
found  that  young  soldiers  aniting  in 
Germany  could  escalate  from  a  few 
marihuana  joints  a  week  prior  to 
anival,  to  anywhere  from  50  to  600 
grams  of  hashish  a  month  only  1 
nionth  later.  I  want  to  point  out  here 
that  it  takes  only  a  quarter  of  a  gram 
of  hashish  to  produce  intoxication  hi  the 
average  person. 

Dr.  Tennant  also  found  that,  because 
of  the  easy  availability  of  hashish  in  West 
Germany,  10  percent  of  our  servicemen 
rapidly  reached  the  hashaholic  stage, 
tvhile  a  total  of  16  percent  consumed 
hashish  in  excess  of  thiee  time  a  week. 
These  are  facts  we  have  to  keep  in  mind 
when  people  talk  about  the  legalization 
of  marihuana  In  the  United  States. 

Several  of  the  scientists  who  testified 
stated  that  they  considered  marihuana 
far  more  dangerous  than  alcohol,  In 
terms  of  its  potential  for  damage  to  the 
individual  and  to  society.  Summarizing 
the  Important  differences  between  alco- 
hol and  marihuana.  Professor  Paton  said 
the  following: 

Alcohol  is  taken,  often  diluted  with  food, 
and  often  for  taste  or  to  quench  thirst  rather 
than  for  psychic  effect;  it  is  eliminated  in  a 
few  hours;  there  Is  little  or  no  evidence  for 
carcinogenicity  or  teratogenicity,  particularly 
if  nutritional  defect  and  correlation  with 
smoking  are  allowed  for;  ps>-chotlc  phenom- 
ena only  occur  after  heavj-  and  prolonged 
dosage;  it  occurs  naturaUy  in  Uie  body  of 
animals,  and  probably  also  in  man;  it  has 
valid  medical  uses  for  nutrition  and  as  a 
v.-isodllator;  It  "escalates"  only  to  Itself:  the 
price  paid  for  overuse  Is  paid  In  later  life. 

Cannabis  Is  taken  specifically,  and  usually 
by  Itself  (sometimes  with  other  drugs) ,  for 
Us  psychic  action;  It  la  cumulative  and  per- 
sistent; Its  tar  Is  carcinogenic  and  failure  to 
inhale  reduces  Its  effect  considerably:  exper- 
imentally it  Is  teratogenic;  psychotic  phe- 
nomena may  occur  with  a  single  dose;  It  Is 
not  a  natural  constituent:  prolonged  trials 
in  medicine  from  the  1840'8  Jed  to  Its  aban- 
donment from  pliarmacopacias;  It  can  pre- 
dispose to  the  use  of  other  drugs;  the  price 
for  Its  overuse  Is  paid  In  adolescence. 

One  could  say  that  cannabis  shares  the 
disadvantages  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  to- 
gether with  Its  own  psychotogeulc  and  bio- 
chemical actions.  Its  chronic  effects  being 
accentuated  by  Its  cumulative  tendency,  giv- 
ing It  much  earlier  advcr-ie  action. 

To  what  Pi-ofessor  Paton  said,  one  has 
to  add  the  much  greater  potential  of 
marihuana  for  epidemic  spread,  about 
w  hlrh  I  have  already  spoken. 

MARI1^C.^NA    AND    THE    LAW 

What  I  have  said  about  the  physical 
and  psychological  effects  of  marUiuana 
should  not  be  construed  as  meaning  that 
I  favor  tougher  penalties  for  those  who 
.>^moke  it  occasionally  and  who  are 
ciught  in  the  iwssesslon  of  small  quan- 
tities. 

In  Ills  opening  statement.  Senator 
Eastland  made  it  clear  that  the  subcom- 
mittee was  oppa<«d  to  sending  young 
people  to  prison  for  the  possession  of 
small  quantities  of  marihuana  for  per- 
sonal use.  I  strongly  support  tills  posi- 
tion. The  fact  Is  that  at  the  present  time 
very  few  young  people  are  sent  to  prison 
for  simple  possession,  either  under  Fed- 


eral law  or  under  State  law.  But  the 
State  laws  are  uneven  on  this  point,  and 
Federal  law  still  leaves  much  to  be 
desired. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  recent 
years.  Up  until  1970,  under  the  Mari- 
huana Tax  Act  and  the  Harrison  Act, 
simple  possession  of  mai-ihuana  called 
for  a  mandatory  minimum  sentence  of 
2  years  in  prison  and  a  maximum  of  10 
years:  and  It  Is  appalling  to  think  that 
many  young  people  actually  did  receive 
sentences  of  this  magnitude.  Both  of 
these  acts  were  removed  from  the  books 
by  Public  Law  93-513,  which  was  passed 
in  October  1970.  The  provisions  of  this 
law.  which  are  now  incorporated  In  the 
United  States  Code — title  21,  sections 
841-844 — converted  simple  possession  of 
marihuana  from  a  felony  to  a  misde- 
meanor. While  there  is  no  mandatory 
miulmuin  penalty,  the  law  does  permit  a 
maximum  penalty  of  1  year  and  or  SS.OOO 
for  first  offenders.  Second  offenders  are 
still  considered  felons,  and  for  them  the 
maximum  penalty  is  2  years  In  prison 
and  or  $10,000.  First  offenders  convicted 
under  this  law  can  have  their  convictions 
set  aside  and  records  cleared  if  probation 
is  successfully  completed. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  It  would 
make  more  sense  to  rewrite  this  portion 
of  the  law  to  make  simple  possession,  on 
a  first  offense,  a  misdemeanor  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  up  to  $100.  Having  laws 
which  permit  penalties  of  1  year  in 
prison  and  a  $5,000  fine  for  a  first  of- 
fender caught  in  possession  of  an  otmce 
of  marihuana  Is  actually  counterproduc- 
tive because  by  far  the  majority  of  our 
Judges  recoil  from  such  excessive  penal- 
ties—and, in  the  act  of  recoiling,  they 
frequently  are  disposed  to  Impose  no 
penalty  at  all. 

The  same  situation  applies,  but  in  an 
even  more  dramatic  manner,  to  the  laws 
governing  the  smuggling  of  marihuana. 
Smuggling  of  any  quantity  of  a  drug  is 
a  felony.  In  the  case  of  marihuana,  any 
person  caught  In  the  act  of  smuggling 
even  1  oimce  could,  theoretlcall}'.  be 
imprisoned  for  5  years.  In  practice,  as  a 
customs  officer  stationed  on  tlie  Mexi- 
can border  recently  Informed  the  sub- 
committee, hundreds  of  young  people  are 
caught  every  week  trying  to  smuggle  In 
small  quantities  of  marihuana.  Those 
caught  smuggling  bottles  of  whisky  fre- 
quently have  administrative  fines  of  $5 
or  SIO  slapped  on  them — in  addition  to 
suffering  the  pain  of  watehing  their 
wliisky  flushed  down  the  toilet.  But  In 
the  case  of  minor  marihuana  smug- 
glers— anything  tmder  an  ounce  and  a 
half  or  2  ounces — our  customs  ofBcers 
simply  flush  the  pot  down  the  drain  and 
there  is  no  penalty  of  any  kind. 

Laws  that  are  never  enforced  are 
worse  than  no  laws  at  all.  In  the  case  of 
the  laws  governing  the  smuggling  of 
marihuana,  I  really  do  think  that  the 
present  penalties  for  fii-st  offenders 
should  be  replaced  by  a  mandatory  fine 
similar  to  what  I  have  recommended  for 
simple  possession:  perhaps  the  second 
offense  for  both  possession  and  smug- 
gling should  constitute  a  felony  punlih- 
able  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

There  are  those  who  recommend  the, 
abolition  of  all  i>enaltles  for  possession 


of  marihuana.  This  w-as  the  position  of 
the  Shafer  Commission,  and  it  is  also  the 
position  of  NORML,  the  most  prominent 
of  the  national  promarihuana  lobbies. 
All  of  the  scientists  who  testified  on  this 
point  were  inclined  to  favor  some  kind 
of  penalty  for  simple  possession.  As  one 
psychiatrist  pointed  out,  by  penalizing 
traflickei's  but  letting  users  go  scot  free, 
we  tvoiUd.  in  effect,  be  sending  contradic- 
tor>-  signals  to  our  young  people — which 
would  make  it  more  difficult  to  get  across 
the  basic  message  that  marihuana  is  a 
very  dangerous  drug  against  which  so- 
ciety has  to  protect  Itself.  Dr.  Brill,  who 
had  served  as  senior  psychiatrist  on  tlie 
Shafer  Commission,  told  the  subcom- 
mittee that  although  he  had  originally 
supported  the  proposal  that  there  be  no 
penalty  of  any  kind  for  simple  po.'sses.sion. 
he  now  felt  that  this  position  had  to  be 
reconsidered. 

If  those  portions  of  om'  law  which 
govern  simple  possession  are  still  too 
,  stringent,  the  statutes  covering  the  big 
smugglers  and  the  big  pushers  are  far  too 
lenient — and,  even  worse,  they  are  far 
too  leniently  enforced.  Over  and  over 
and  over  again,  traffickers  caught  with 
hundreds  or  even  several  thousand 
poimds  of  marihuana  go  scot-free,  with 
a  6-month  or  1-year  suspended  sentence. 
This  portion  of  our  law,  in  my  opinion, 
has  to  be  amended  and  amended 
promptly.  The  large  traffickers  and  the 
pushers  must  not  be  permitted  to  get  off 
so  lightly.  For  them.  I  would  like  to  see 
mandatory  minimum  sentences  of  sev- 
eral years  in  prison. 

I  have  instructed  my  staff  to  study  the 
existmg  legislation  and  ways  of  Improv- 
ing it.  and  after  these  heai-ings  have  been 
made  public.  I  may  want  to  submit  some 
concrete  proposals  for  the  revision  of 
existing  laws. 

Ilir    NEED     For.     4     NATIONAL     EOUCAriONAI. 
PaOCHAM 

I  believe  that,  with  the  evidence  we 
have  brought  together  at  these  recent 
hearings,  we  can  now  mount  a  national 
educatlotial  program  on  marihuana  and 
hashish  that  will  be  effective  In  persuad- 
ing young  people  to  abstain  from  tlie 

dl-UB. 

No  voimg  person  wants  to  run  the 
danger  of  permanent  brain  damage. 

No  young  male  wants  his  male  hor- 
mone level  reduced  by  almost  50  percent 
or  his  sperm  count  reduced  to  zero. 

No  young  pcison  wants  to  damage 
their  cellular  processes  and  chromo- 
somes, thus  opening  the  way  to  abnormal 
offspring  or  genetic  mutations. 

Up  until  recently,  those  :*lentisls  who 
mistakenly  believed  that  mariliuana  was 
a  relatively  benign  drug  have  had  the 
ear  of  our  press  and  of  our  networks.  I 
have  the  impression  that  we  are  now 
witiiesslng  the  beginning  of  a  change  m 
attitude.  It  Is  my  conviction  that  we  can 
reverse  the  massive  marihuana-hashish 
epidemic  which  engulfs  our  country- 
just  as  we  liave  already  succeeded  In  re- 
versing tlie  relentless  upward  trend  of 
the  iiei'olu  epidemic  and  the  LSD  epi- 
demic which  preceded  it — if  our  vai-ious 
Govei'nment  agencies  and  our  media  and 
our  schools  embark  on  a  united  educa- 
tional effort. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  our  recent  hearings 
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win  serve  to  encomage  and  /acllitate  the 
Irtunching  of  such  a  nationwide  program. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
I  he  text  of  the  testimony  given  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Secuiity  by 
Piof.  W.  D.  M.  Patton  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, aiid  the  text  of  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Harvey  Powelson  fonnerly  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recood, 
as  follows: 

Statement  bt  W.  D.  M.  Paton 
I  am  Professor  of  Pharmacology  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  My  interest  In  cniinahls 
was  aroused  by  a  conference  on  atloJescent 
dnig-depeudence  in  1966.  Since  it  .subse- 
quently appeared  that  t-here  was  little  kno^ni 
about  it  lu  modem  terms,  and  that  UtUe 
but  6ociologlcal  or  psychological  work  was 
being  initiated,  I  began  pbarmacolc^ical 
studies  in  1969.  Some  of  my  earlier  work  baa 
been  relevant:  on  anaesthetics  (dating  back 
to  1944  in  connection  with  narcosis  In  div- 
ing and  suhmnrine  eiicapei.  and  on  opiates 
(from  J949).  The  jstatement  that  follows 
resu  partly  on  this  work,  partly  on  my  own 
informal  contacts  with  drug  users,  and  part- 
ly on  a  review  of  the  recent  research  on  the 
effects  iu  animals  and  man  (written  to- 
gether with  Dr.  R.  G.  Pertwee  and  Dr.  Elisa- 
beth Tylden)  which  fonns  three  chapters 
in  "Marihuana"  ed  R.  MechouUm.  Academic 
Press,  recently  published.  Of  this  work  (400- 
500  papers),  usually  only  a  amall  fraction  Is 
referred  lo  in  official  repori.s  and  other  writ- 
ings; something  like  100  further  sclentinc 
papers  have  appeared  since  o\u*  anal  manu- 
script was  sent  in.  I  will  try  to  bring  out 
what  appear  to  me  the  salient  points  of  all 
this  work,  interpreted  from  my  pharmacolog- 
ical experience,  and  taking  for  the  most  part 
the  point  of  view  of  preventive  medicine. 

I  flhaU  use  the  term  cannabt.s  rather  than 
marihuana,  since  the  use  of  the  latter  word 
niay  suggest  a  aharper  distinction  from  hash- 
ish than  m  fact  esJsts  (both  are  mixtures  of 
cannabis  resin  with  other  material  from  the 
plant),  and  perhaps  also  begs  the  question 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  to  leg- 
islate differently  for  them. 

It  ia  sometimes  said  that  cigarettes  and  al- 
cohol are  as  bad  as,  or  worse  than  cannabis, 
yet  they  are  -legar'— why  should  not  can- 
nabis be  too?  I  shall  try  lo  compare  these 
three  later:  but  it  is  necessary'  to  review  the 
actions  of  cannabis  first,  particularly  because 
very  little  publicity  Indeed  has  hitherto  been 
given  to  many  of  its  actions. 

The  first  point  to  stress  Is  that  cannabis 
Is  a  complex  mixture  of  chemicals,  of  which 
at  leatt  the  following  are  known  to  have  a 
biological  action :  tetrahydrocannabinol 
(THC) .  propyl-THC,  cannabldiol.  cannablnol. 
and  a  group  of  water  soluble  materials  giv- 
ing alkaloldal  reactions.  This  affects,  inter 
alia,  the  suggestion  that  one  might  permit 
a  preparation  containing  up  to  1  or  2'-  THC 
to  be  marketed:  this  would  only  be  feasible 
if  THC  were  the  only  active  principle.  It  also 
means  that  pharmacological  or  other  studies 
which  are  limited  to  THC  have  only  a  re- 
stricted relevance  to  problems  of  human  us- 
age of  cannabis. 

FAT-aOLUHILrrV 

Second,  and  possibly  the  most  important 
single  fact  alwut  cannabis,  apart  Irom  the 
fact  of  Its  psychic  action.  Is  that  THC,  the 
mnin  psychically  active  principle,  is  intense- 
ly soluble  in  fat.  as  we  pointed  out  In  1070. 
It  has  an  octanol,  water  partition  coefficient 
of  about  6000  to  one.  over  10,000  times  that 
of  alcohol.  Corresponding  to  this  is  a  low 
soIubUlty  in  water.  Its  fat  eoIubUlty  Js  great- 
er than  that  of  industrial  solvents,  and  is 
exceeded  only  by  substances  like  DDT.  The 
other  caunablnolds  share   these  properties. 


Thi.^  solubility  gives  it  an  afflnlly  for.  and 
ability  to  transverse,  t;ie  /atty  material  m 
cell  'membranes. 

From  this  physical  property  follows:  (a) 
the  activity  of  cannabis  by  all  routes  of  ad- 
ministration; (b»  Its  cumulative  effect,  end 
the  persistence  of  effect  when  drug  is  with- 
drawn; (c)  lu  passage  into  all  parts  of  the 
body,  Including  brain,  adrenal  gland,  ovary, 
testis,  and  foetus;  (d)  the  dlffuseness  of  Its 
effects  because  it  Is  able  to  reach  every  cell 
in  the  body;  (e)  the  overlap  lu  Its  effects 
with  those  of  one  important  group  of  fat- 
soluble  materials,  the  general  anaesthetics 
such  as  chloroform. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  a  special  word  about 
the  brain,  where  perhaps  the  most  important 
fatty  material  In  our  bodies  is  located, 
though  In  much  smaller  percentage  than 
(say)  m  adipose  tissue.  Here,  too.  cumula- 
tion of  THC  and  Its  first  two  metabolites  has 
been  found. 

loxicrtY 
( a)  Pat  affinity  and  cnmtilation  In  the  body 
lu  themselves  are  not  necessarily  harmful. 
even  If  cumulation  is  undesirable  In  prlnc- 
clple.  The  fundamental  test  is  a  biological 
one,  whether  tOTicity  Is  cumulative.  This  has 
been  found  to  be  the  case;  for  a  mouse.  It 
requires  one-ienth  as  much  cannabis  to  kilt 
if  given  in  repeated  daUy  doses  as  if  given  In 
a  -single  dose.  Similar  cumulative  toxicity  has 
been  found  for  THC  and  In  other  animals. 
Inferences  must  not  be  drawn,  therefore, 
from  responses  to  single  exposures  to  the 
likely  effect  of  repeated  doses. 

lb)  We  have  found  that  toxicity,  as  Judged 
by  loss  of  weight  and  lethality,  is  associated 
with  the  fat-soluble  fraction  of  cannabis; 
THC  appears  to  be  the  main,  but  not  the 
only  substance  responsible.  It  appears  im- 
practicable, therefore,  to  dl&oclate  the  psy- 
chic and  the  toxic  effects. 

(c)  The  question  of  lethality  In  man  Is  Im- 
portant. Since  few  practitioners  would  know 
how  to  diagnose  a  death  caused,  or  contrlb- 
UKd  to,  by  cannabis,  and  since  it  could  not 
at  present  be  proved  by  forensic  analysis, 
only  scanty  Information  can  be  expected  In 
any  case.  The  case  reported  by  Heyndrickx  et 
Rl.  in  the  light  of  this.  Is  rather  convincing. 
Possibly  more  Important  Is  to  point  to 
three  ways  in  which  cannabis  could  indeed 
cause  or  facilitate  death,  (a)  It  produces  a 
considerable  tachycardia,  and  this  may  be 
associated  with  electrocardlograpnic  changes 
and  ventricular  extra-systoles.  It  Is  not  at  all 
impossible  that  this,  in  unfavorable  circum- 
stance in  a  chronic  user,  could  progress  to 
ventricular  fibrillation  and  death,  (b)  It 
causes  a  dilatation  of  peripheral  blood  ves- 
sels, corresponding  to  the  hypotensive  ac- 
tion In  animals.  This  probably  underlies  the 
"fainting  attacks"  reported,  causing  pos- 
tural hypotension.  As  with  other  hypoten- 
sive drugs.  If  the  subject  could  not  become 
horizontal  either  deliberately  or  by  falling 
(e.g.,  because  he  was  In  a  chair),  blood  sup- 
ply to  the  brain  might  fall,  (c)  Cannabis, 
chiefly  because  of  its  cannabldiol  content, 
can  potentiate  and  prolong  the  action  of 
barbiturates  {as  well  as  other  drugs  used  in 
medical  treatment).  Ilils  could  mean  that  a 
non-lethal  dose  of  barbiturate  became  lethal. 
Regardless  of  decisions  about  the  law.  one 
wishes  that  all  cannabis  users  were  aware  of 
these  possibilities. 

TEBATOCENICITV 

Administration  of  cannabis  during  the  vul- 
nerable period  of  pregnancy  has  been  found 
to  cause  fetal  death  and  fetal  abnormality 
in  three  species  of  animals.  The  deformity  In- 
cludes lack  of  limbs  (reduction-deformity). 
The  factor  responsible  has  not  been  Identi- 
fied but  does  not  appear  to  be  THC  although 
new  work  Is  showing  that  THC  kills  a  m.^- 
Jorlty  of  foetuses  and  In  the  remainder  pro- 
duces an  Increased  incidence  of  stillbirth 
and  stunting.  The  effect  Is  dosereiated.  an 
Important  thing  to  establish  IT  cause  and  ef- 
fect are  considered. 


These  results  are  sometimes  dismissed  on 
the  grounds  tliat  any  drug  In  sufficient  dose 
will  be  teratogenic.  While  this  is  not  quite 
accurate,  there  is  evidence  that  serlotia  dis- 
turbance of  the  mother  ca.n  have  such  an  ef- 
fect. This  gives  an  added  Importance  to  the 
criterion  suggested  by  Hobsou  &  Sullivan 
which  I  would  adopt:  that  a  result  should 
be  taken  as  significant  when  the  teratogenic 
do5o  Is  a  small  fraction  of  the  dose  lethal  to 
the  mother.  This  Is  the  case  with  cannabis, 
and  Is  in  contrast  to  other  dntes.  Including 
nicotine  and  aspirin. 

A  very  Important  question  is  whether  can- 
nabis directly  affects  the  genetic  material, 
le..  nucleic  acid.  Early  reports  of  interfer- 
ence with  cell-division  indicated  this.  These 
have  been  confirmed.  Dr.  Nqha^'  report  here 
has  clinched  the  Issue.  One  must  notice  that 
general  anaesthetics  as  a  class  can  also  pro- 
dvice  fetal  abnormality.  A  provisional  hy- 
pothesis for  teratogen  city,  therefore,  is  that 
this  action  of  cannabis  reflects  Its  fat  solu- 
bility and  relation  to  anaesthetics,  and  con- 
sMtntes  a  .sort  of  anaesthesia,  for  Instance, 
ot  Umbbuds  developing  in  the  fetus  at  crlti- 
t»i  periods— hence  the  reduction -deformity, 
it  m-.ist  be  stressed  that  all  I  have  said  re- 
fers simply  to  the  development  of  the  fetu.=i. 
There  Is  also  the  question  whether  the  ge- 
netic material,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  inter- 
ference with  cell-division  Is  a/;ercd— giving 
life  to  heritable  defect. 

CARCINOGENICITY   AND   LTTNG    PATHOLOCV 

Like  the  tar  from  cigarettes,  reefer  tar  is 
carcinogenic  when  painted  on  mouse  akin. 
Cannabis  smoke  produces  changes  In  ctU- 
tures  of  lung  tisstte.  Including  loss  of  con- 
tact-inhibition between  cells.  THC  In  low 
concentration  resembles  the  carcinogen 
methyl-chlolanthreue  In  generatuig  malig- 
nancy lu  rat  embryo  cells  incubated  with  a 
mvirlne  leucemla  virus,  but  Is  slower  in  ac- 
tion. The  Irritant  effect  of  the  smoke  on  the 
respiratory  tract  Is  well-known  to  users,  and 
la  associated  with  bronchial  pathology. 

Tiiese  effects  are  becoming  very  important. 
Originally,  one  was  uncertain  about  their 
siRnificance.  and  what  the  balance  would  be 
between  the  facts  that  more  cigarettes  than 
reefers  will  normally  be  smoked  in  any  one 
day.  whereas  Inhalation  and  retention  of  the 
smoke  is  much  deeper  and  more  efficient  with 
the  reefer.  But  now  lung  damage,  in  the 
form  of  emphysema.  Is  being  repeatedly  re- 
corded. Emphysema  Is  normally  a  disease  of 
much  later  life;  but  now  the  quit*  unex- 
pected (to  me,  at  least)  prospect  of  a  new 
crop  of  respiratory  cripples  early  in  life,  is 
opening  up.  Originally.  I  thought  the  cancer 
risk  was  the  main  problem;  cannabis  has 
never  been  used  extensively  ha  a  society  with 
an  expectation  of  life  long  enough  to  show  a 
carcinogenic  effect  in  man.  mitU  recent  years. 
In  effect,  a  new  experiment  in  cancer  epi- 
demiology started  fr-io  years  ago.  To  this  I 
would  now  add  resphratory  pathology  gen- 
erally; and  because.  Just  as  with  bronchitis 
and  cigarette -smoking,  it  shows  Itself  early, 
I  believe  medical  st\idies  on  this,  on  a  wide 
s:ale.  are  now  urgent. 

CELLULAR    EFFECTS    OP    CANNABIS    AND    THC 

Numerous  such  effects  have  now  been  de- 
.scrihed.  Including  actloJis  on  microsomes, 
on  mitochondria,  on  neurones,  fibroblasts, 
white  bipod  cells,  and  on  dividing  cells,  af- 
fecting metabolism,  energy  utilization,  syn- 
thesis of  cellular  constituents,  and  immu- 
nological responses,  To  this  we  must  add  the 
recent  observation  that  chronic  administra- 
tion of  THC  to  young  rats  leads  to  a  reduc- 
tion In  brain  and  heart  weight.  Such  effects 
are  to  be  expected,  rather  than  a  matter  of 
surprise,  from  a  drug  with  a  high  affinity  for 
lipid  in  a  cell-membrance.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  local  concentrations  of  THC  or  Its 
metabolite  in  the  cell -membranes  will  be  far 
higher  than  those  In  the  blood;  theoreti- 
cally, one  would  expect  a  concentration  fac- 
tor of  se\'eral  hundred;  experlmcmaiiy,  con- 
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centratlons  of  600-fold  with  brain  and  380 
wlpi  red  cell  membranes. 

An  Important  aspect  of  these  effects  Is 
what  they  imply  for  maturation  of  an  Indi- 
vidual; we  are  concerned  not  only  with  the 
tifect  of  a  drug  on  a  mature  adult,  but  also 
w.hat  It  does  to  school -children,  still  develop- 
ij.^  in  many  ways.  Tlie  Interference  by  can- 
;  abls  with  both  cell-metabolism  and  ccU- 
diviaion  is  very  worrying. 

THE  BELTVANCE  OF  ANIMAL  WORK 

It  may  be  argued  that  actions  in  animals 
arc  of  little  relevance  to  man.  However,  the 
pharmaceutical  lndustr>-,  and  the  bodies 
which  supervise  it.  do  not  operate  on  this 
pre-Darwinlan  principle.  Difficulties  chlefiy 
arise  when  an  Inordinately  high  safety  fac- 
tor has  been  stipulated.  But  there  is  also 
nilsimderstanding  over  rates  of  dosage.  It  Is 
to  be  expected  that  small  animals  will  re- 
quire proportionately  larger  doses  (per  unit 
body  weight)  than  man,  Just  as  they  need 
proportionately  more  food,  because  of  their 
faster  metabolic  rate.  One  can  estimate  a 
house  dose  on  this  basis  as  ten  times  that  of 
man;  taking  this  together  with  the  rates  of 
human  use  reported  In  WHO  Special  He- 
port  No.  478  (up  to  or  exceeding  10  mg  Kg 
THC  per  day)  It  appears  that  almost  all  the 
experimental  work  reported  in  animals  Is 
rclevatit  to  man.  The  conclusion  is  reinforced 
by  the  NIMH-sponsored  toxicity  studies  on 
monkeys.  A  daUy  dose  of  50  mg  Kg  orallv  of 
THO  kUled  1  of  6  monkeys;  damage  to  the 
pancreas,  ulcerative  colitis,  and  myeloid  hy- 
perplasia were  noted.  This  result,  at  doses 
only  10  times  some  rates  of  human  consump- 
tion makes  no  allowance  for  contribution  by 
other  toxic  materials  m  cannabis. 

TOLERANce 

I  mentioned  high  rates  of  human  use.  Peo- 
ple have  expressed  incredulltv  at  this,  yet  It 
is  well-established.  I  would  like  to  deposit  a 
table  of  consumption  in  a  group  of  English 
students  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
authors) — perhaps  the  best  evidence  yet, 
since  the  composition  of  the  actual  reefers 
being  used  was  measured:  uses  ranged  up  to 
199  mg  THC  per  day,  .ground  20  times  the 
ordinary  dose  for  a  "high."  By  itself  it  shows 
the  degree  of  tolerance  that  is  achieved,  with 
tiie  resulting  need  to  take  high  doses  for  an 
effect.  By  the  same  token,  toxicity  and  ac- 
cum\ilRtlon  at  these  levels  must  lie  consid- 
ered. 

DlFIICL'ttlES   IN    THE    EXTENSION    Of    ANALYTIC 
WORK    TO    MAN 

Although  there  are  a  number  of  human 
studies  on  the  effects  of  single  small  doses. 
there  Is  still  no  systematic  modern  study  of 
the  bodily  effects  of  continued  cannabis  ad- 
ministration. One  reason  Is  that  while  lim- 
ited dosage  is  acceptable  for  volunteers,  dos- 
age over  a  prolonged  period  at  the  higher 
rates  of  use  Is  not.  It  would  be  possible  to 
study  users  themselves,  it  a  method  of  urine 
and  blood  analysis  existed  capable  of  verify- 
ing their  actual  consumption.  This,  how- 
ever, is  at  present  not  practicable:  as  a  re- 
sult only  the  subject's  testimony  as  to  his 
rate  of  consumption  of  a  substance  of  un- 
known composition  is  available,  and  this  Is 
hardly  sufficient.  Once  methods  of  analysis 
of  body  fliUds  are  adequate,  the  position 
should  improve  considerably. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  EFFECTS  IN  MAN 

It  r.iay  be  usefvil  to  bring  a  numlwr  of 
findings  together: 

(a)  The  neurophyslological  observations. 
In  man  and  animals,  of  hypersynchronous 
dis.charges  from  the  deeper  parts  of  the  brain 
(not  the  cortex)  as  a  result  of  giving  can- 
nabis or  THC.  These  discharges  have  been 
termed  "epileptiform." 

(b)  The  observation  by  Campbell  ond  his 
colleagues  of  an  apparent  loss  of  brain  sub- 
siance  In  the  deeper  regions.  In  a  group  of 
young  chronic  cannabis  users.  This  needs  fur- 


ther exploration,  and  It  is  likely  that  it  Is 
now  possible  with  new  non-invaslve  radio- 
graphic techniques. 

(c)  The  cumulative  property  of  THC,  and 
Its  afilnlty  for  fat  and  hence  for  cell-mem- 
branes. 

(d)  The  numerous  psychiatric  reports  of 
gradual  psychological  change,  which  be- 
comes less  and  less  readily  reversible,  the 
longer  the  cannabis  exposure.  (This  delayed 
recovery  may  well  have  been  known  In  the 
Moslem  community  in  medieval  times:  see 
Schwarz,  J.  Amer.  Med.  Ass.  223.  p.  195. 1973.) 

(e)  The  fact  that  nwst  of  the  elementa  of 
this  psychological  change  (par^old  feelings. 
change  in  mood,  cognitive  impUrmeut,  loss 
of  memory,  loss  of  concentraiioi\a  motiva- 
tional state,  IntrDspective  preoccupation  wltU 
internal  Imagery,  hallucination)  can  be  re- 
vcrsibly  produced  by  single  doses  of  THC  or 
cannabis  in  normal  volunteers. 

(f  >  The  ability  of  cannabis  to  aJTect  cellu- 
lar metabolism  and  cell  division. 

These  findings  converge  to  a  remarkable 
extent  In  supporting  a  prima  facie  view  that 
repeated  cannabis  use  acts  on  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  brain  {where  sensory  Informa- 
tion is  processed  and  mood  controlled):  that 
this  Is  at  first  reversible,  but  becomes  more 
persistent  as  cumulation  occurs,  and  that 
later  Irreversible  changes  occur  with  loss  of 
brain  substance,  due  either  to  Interference 
with  the  capacity  of  brain  cells  to  syntheslse 
their  requirements  or  to  interference  with 
cell  division. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  all  this  would  be 
accepted  and  acted  upon,  by  the  cannabis 
user,  were  it  not  for  the  visual  Imagery,  and 
(here  cannabis  Is  very  like  nitrous  oxide) 
the  euphoria  and  the  conviction  of  Insipht 
ai^d  cosmic  significance. 

COMPARISON  WrrHAl-COHOL  AND  TOBACCO 

One  may  summarize  this  as  follows:  ( 1 1 
alcohol  is  taken,  often  diluted  with  food, 
and  often  for  taste  or  to  quench  thirst  rather 
than  for  psychic  effect;  ii  is  eliminated  In  a 
few  hours:  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  for 
carcinogenicity  or  teratogenicity  particularly 
if  nutritional  defect  and  correlation  with 
smoking  are  allowed  for;  psychotic  phe- 
nomena only  occur  after  heavy  and  prolonged 
dosage:  It  occurs  naturally  in  the  body  of 
animals,  and  probably  also  m  man:  It  has 
valid  medical  uses  for  nutrition  and  as  a 
vasodilator;  it  '"escalates"  only  to  itself;  the 
price  paid  for  overuse  is  paid  in  later  life. 

(2)  tobacco  is  taken  partly  for  relaxation 
partly  to  assist  work,  and  there  is  some 
evidence  of  an  Improvement  In  mental  func- 
tion: the  nicotine  m  it  Is  rapidly  metabo- 
lised and  non -cumulative;  the  evidence  sug- 
gests that  it  is  the  tar  that  is  carcinogenic, 
and  the  risk  can  be  reduced  If  inhalation  Is 
avoided,  nicotine  being  absorbed  through 
the  mouth;  It  Is  not  teratogenic:  no  psychotic 
phenomena  occur;  It  Is  not  a  natural  con- 
stituent; it  has  no  medical  use;  it  does  not 
'e-scalate";  the  price  paid  for  overuse  Is 
pa:d  in  later  Hie— reducing  life  expectancv 
from  about  76  years  to  70  years. 

(3)  cannabis  Is  taken "  specificallN.  and 
usually  by  Itself  (sometimes  with  other 
drug.-!),  for  its  psychic  action;  It  is  cumula- 
tive and  persistent;  its  tar  is  carcinogenic 
and  faUure  to  inhale  reduces  its  effect  con- 
siderably; experimentally  it  is  teratogenic; 
psychotic  phenomena  may  occiu-  with  a 
shigle  dose:  It  is  not  a  nataural  constituent: 
prolonged  trial  in  medicine  from  the  1840's 
led  to  Its  abandonment  from  phormaco- 
paelas;  it  can  predispose  to  the  use  of  other 
drugs;  the  price  for  Its  overuse  Is  paid  in 
adolescence. 

One  could  say  that  cannabis  shares  the 
disadvantages  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  to- 
gether with  its  own  psychotogenlc  and  bio- 
chemical actions.  Its  chronic  effects  being  ac- 
centuated by  its  cumulative  tendency,  giv- 
ing It  much  earlier  adverse  action. 


THE   QtTXSTION   OF  LEGALIZATION 

(a)  viewing  cannabis  as  If  It  were  a  new 
pharmaceutical  product.  I  could  not  agree 
to  approval  being  given  to  the  Introduction. 
for  general  and  repeated  consumption,  of  a 
substance  shown  experimentally  to  be  car- 
cinogenic, teratogenic,  and  cumulative,  a  .d 
able  to  Interfere  with  a  variety  of  cellular 
processes,  unrll  it  had  been  shouTi,  quite 
imequivocaiiy,  that,  for  some  reason,  humans 
were  exempt  from  the  actions  concerned. 

lb)  Tlierc  Is  no  rational  dividing  line  be- 
tween cannabis  end  other  drugs  such  as  LSD 
or  some  opiates.  A  high  dose  of  cannabis 
overlaps  with  a  low  dose  of  LSD  (In  its  hal- 
lucinatory and  psychotomimetic  action)  and 
with  the  less  active  opiates  (in  respect  of 
analgesia,  euphoria,  and  "day -dreaming" 
state).  In  fact,  since  cannabis  is  unique 
among  these  drtigs  for  Its  cumulative  action. 
I  would  put  It  lower  In  the  list  for  legaliza- 
tion than  some  others.  One  needs  to  aslc. 
what  other  drugs  can  prod\ice  prolonged 
cognitive  impairment  in  a  young  person? 

(c)  In  a  similar  way.  it  does  not  seem  fea- 
sible to  me  to  propose  legalization  of  canna- 
bis of  limited  potency.  There  Is  In  fact  an 

'analogy  with  alcohol  here:  we  have  mari- 
huana (1-2':  THC).  and  weak  beers  (2': 
alcohol);  hashl&h  (say  Br^  THC)  wines  (8- 
15  ;  alcohol);  red  oil,  on  the  Uliclt  market 
(up  to  30-40^:  THC).  hard  liquor  (30-60'- 
alcohol).  To  suggest  one  could  legislate  for 
1  or  2'c  THC  is  like  suggestion  one  could 
legislate  for  weak  beer.  It  would  remove 
none  of  the  present  objections  to  cannabis 
legislation,  while  yet  allowing  the  drug  to  be 
used. 

(d)  The  significance  of  progression  from 
cannabis  to  oiher  drugs  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, and  my  own  (1968)  paper  severely, 
but  fallaciously,  criticised.  (The  fallacy  wa« 
exposed,  inter  alia,  by  R.  C.  Pillard  In  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  (197)  ZSS. 
416-7).  The  final  report  of  the  Le  Dalu 
Commission  concluded  as  regards  LSD  that 
'the  use  of  cannabis  definitely  facilitates 
the  u.se  of  LSD  or  predisposes  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Individuals  to  experiment  with  it. ' 
The  argument  they  give  (including  the  re- 
laiiouahip  between  the  nature  of  the  t»o 
drugs  and  the  finding  that  over  95^^,  ot 
those  who  had  used  LSD  had  used  cannabis  i 
were  the  same  as  those  I  had  advanced  in 
respect  of  heroin  and  cannabis.  My  argu- 
ment also  cited  the  remarkable  temporal  co- 
incidence  between  cannabis  convictions  and 
heroin  addiction  in  the  UJC.:  evidence  of  this 
sort  has  not  been  provided  in  respect  of  LSD 

Today,  with  the  further  evolution  of  drug 
use.  It  seems  clear  that,  depending  on  avail- 
ability of  drug,  various  patterns  of  progre-*- 
ston  are  po.'^lble.  in  which  one  would  include 
cnimabis  to  opiates,  cannabis  to  LSD,  and 
canuataLs  (low  potency)  to  cannabis  (hian 
potency).  Simple  reason?  can  now  be  seer; 
that  cannabis  Increases  suggestibility  nv>} 
impairs  mcmorc;  and  that  it  overlaps  In 
pharmacological  actions  with  opiates  (eu- 
phoria, analegl^a.  daydreaming  .state)  and 
with  LSD  (vl%ual  Imagery).  It  is  therefore 
well-suited  to  providing  a  halfwnv  hou^e 
converting  one  major  step  directly  to  use  of 
opiates,  LSD  or  hashish,  into  two  smaller 
and  more  easily  accepted  steps. 

The  growth  of  poly-drug  v^c  niav  now 
have  made  it  lmpa<isible  to  define  patterns 
of  progression  accurately.  But  one  may  haz- 
ard the  opinion  that  no  programme  to  ge: 
rld  of  opiate  addiction  or  LSD  use  will  reuUv 
succeed  until  cannabis  use  declines.  Cannabis 
can  serve  as  well  to  cause  relap-se.  as  to  ini- 
tiate drug  use. 

(d)  The  last  point  concerns  the  age  of 
those  involved.  If  someone  dies  of  alcohol- 
Ism  or  lung  cancer  at  the  age  of  60  onu-ards, 
that  is  a  loss;  but  the  individual  has  had 
30  years  of  adult  life,  and  the  chance  to  make 
his  own  contribution.  But  the  adolescent, 
dead  or  socially  InacUvated  bv  20  years  old. 
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has  nerer  even  hKd  a  start  on  mature  lire; 
the  los8,  Ixjth  for  him  or  her.  and  for  society, 
is  incalculably  great«r. 

TiiE  Dirnci'trr  or  r»AaiiN-G  a  potic* 
My  o»n  opinion  Is  that  It  nould  be  dlsas- 
li-ous  to  malu  it  legal  even  to  possess  canna- 
bis. U  one  talks,  not  to  lawyers  or  sociolo- 
gists but  to  schoolchildren  and  students,  at 
least  in  the  U-K,  It  la  not  at  all  clear  that  a 
majority  would  even  wlah  for  this  to  happen. 


July  2i,  19 1  i 


n^„f"<EJ,"Jf' -"•  .'    P"'""*"?    interviewed     He  very  freqtiently  clutched  to  hlmsetf  peo- 
Bbout  200  students  a  year;  many  were  seen     -*"■  — ' -  -  - 


pie  who  were  totally  nntmstworthy  and  hurt 
and  rejected  others  who  manifestly  admired 
and  like  him. 

When  he  bad  used  marihuana,  hia  think- 
ing became  more  paranoid,  l.e..  he  became 
more  mistrustful  of  me.  for  Instance,  and  at 
the  same  time,  he  became  more  wUy  so  that 
he  talked  glibly,  using  cliches,  theories, 
and   "Insights."   all   to  avoid   notlcmg  ctjn- 


for  a  single  hour,  others  were  seen  as  Inten- 
sively as  2-3  t'mes  a  week  for  varying  lengtlis 
of  time  up  to  and  mcluding  5  years.  A  legiti- 
mate quesUon  which  is  often  raised  Is  that  of 
-rumpling:  le..  "how  typical  are  these  pa- 
tients vhen  compared  with  the  general  pop- 
ulation of  u.  C.  students?" 

'  I  am  convinced  that  aside  from  the  obvl- 

But  nevertheless,  there  woiUd  be  for  thc'fore-  T''*  '""  ""?'  "''''  •""«  ">">«  ">  "le  clinic,  cretelv  and  lmmedi«ely' whate"ver~he  'was 
seeable  future  a  largo  nnmb..-r  of  people  J''K,,lfF„  '",  ",l  "S"'"™'"  w'y  froni  the  really  domg  and  feeling  m  his  relationship 
breaking  the  law.  Just  as  they  do  over  speed  S^Ji"!?"™  "'  '5°  lln"^"5"y  of  California,  with  me,  as  well  as  his  relationships  out- 
Umlts,  custcras-reeulatious.  and  income-tax     °*""'y' »»»  whole.  For  a  systematic  study       —  -    -       ■  ■ 

return.  Jl  seenu  that  one  would  have  to  S.  """^  POlnt.  c.  f..  Katz.  Joseph.  Ph.  D.. 
treat  a  cannabls-posseislon  similarly,  accept-  ^''°"""^  a"d  Constraint  in  College  students, 
Ing  that  the  majoniy  of  offences  would  not  '"*"*"'«  '<"■  the  Study  of  Human  Problems, 
be  recognized,  yet  maintaining  the  legal  posl-     Stanford    University.    Stanford.    California. 

■'--  -■-- '"87,  pp.  siO-08.  This  study  was  done  at 

Berkeley  on  the  same  group  of  students  I 
am  discussing.  Comparisons  were  made  on 
all  sorts  of  variables;  psychological;  psv- 
cm.nric;  and  so  on.  No  signincant  dlfreren'ce 
and  general  population 


lion  about  It.  Viewing  it  in  this  way  might. 
Indeed,  help  to  deglamoiutse  It. 

But  something  more  Is  needed.  It  would  be 
quite  rlgat  for  the  debate  to  sharpen  our 
criticism  cf  alcohol  and  tobacco.  Further 
for  a  significant  number  of  youngsters,  who  """tween  the  cHi 
have  round  consolation  In  cannabis,  there  la  '"''^  found.) 
the  question,  "11  not  pot,  what?"  It  Is  for  Durhig  this  time  (from  1965-72)  an  In- 
the  framing  of  an  answer  to  this  question  '^"'''"K  "umber  of  patients  were  using  marl- 
that  new  creative  thinking  !.<  urcently  ■""»"»•  J'y  best  guess,  based  on  surveys  and 
needed.  '     impressions.  Is  that  more  than  90-  lised  It 

at  one  time  or  another  m  college.  More  than 
50';    used  It  "socially"   (approx.   1-2  tunes 
per  week)  and  about  10;,  were  heavy  users 
(at  least  I  thne  dally). 
My  nrst  Important  shift  In  thinking  oc- 


slde.  In  short,  the  pathological  part  of  his 
tlilnklng  was  exaggerated  m  two  ways:  (1)  he 
was  more  suspicious,  etc.  and  (2)  he  was 
more  adept  at  fooling  himself  about  what  he 
was  up  to.  whue  simultaneously  maUitaln- 
iug  how  "aware."  "In  touch."  and  "loving" 
he  was. 

S.  continued  In  therapy  but  also  contUiued 
to  use  marihuana  and  hashish.  (Hashish  Is 
merely  another  more  concentrated  source  of 
the   active   principals   contained    In    marl- 


Sr*TEMEKr  tit  Davu  H.uhxv  powelson,  M.D. 

In  1965,  I  was  chief  of  the  Department  of 

Psychiatry  In  the  Student  Health  Service  at 


the  University  of  Calirornia  in  H^rkViiir  il        ™>   nrst  important  snirt  m  thinking  oc 
waa  the  «^t'V/o?'rrdeS  S^ifwa"     Z.^V^l^'^Z"'^^"""'"'  """"  "-" 


also  the  first  year  that  halKiclnogens  were 
becoming  widely  used  and  I.  as  the  person 
responsible  (or  mental  health  on  that  cam- 
pus, was  vigorously  involved  In  the  debate 
about  psilociblii.  LSD  and  mescaline.' 

In  the  spring  of  that  year  a  reporter 
for  the  Daily  CaUfomian.  the  ntudent  news- 
paper, asked  for  my  opinion  on  marihuana. 
At  that  time  I  lacked  any  direct  experience 
as  a  physician  with  marihuana  users.  The 
medical  literature  was  sparse,  but  In  general 
seemed  to  be  saying  that  there  was  no  proof 
of  long  term  harmful  effects  from  mari- 
huana. I  summarized  this  for  the  reporter 
and  said  there  was  no  proof  of  harm  and 
that  It  probably  should  be  legalized  and  con- 
trolled. In  general,  this  view  met  with  ap- 
proval from  most  of  the  students  and  most 
of  my  professional  colleagues. 

In  1965.  the  use  of  marihuana  F^pread 
throughout  the  Berkeley  Campus.  Simul- 
taneously Its  use  was  spreading  to  aU  the 
colleges  and  universities  across  the  coun- 
try. Prom  the  campus  communities  It  spread 
at  an  accelerating  rate  through  the  sur- 
rounding communltiea.  By  now  its  use  Is 
subject  to  no  age.  social  or  geographic  har- 
riers. 

My  pl.-.ce  of  observation  was  luilque.  I  waa 
there  at  the  beginning  and  In  my  work  I 
was  actively  involved  with  students  not  only 
as  a  psycblatrUt  but  as  a  teacher,  and  as 
a  participant  in  a  four  year  research  project 
studying  maturation  and  growth,  in  college 
students.  In  addition,  I  was  routinely  meet- 
ing with  deans  and  administrators  who  were 
dealing  with  the  drug  problem  and  the  stu- 
dents who  were  in  academic  and.  or  dlscl- 
pimary  difficulties  as  a  consequence  of  the 
use  of  marihuana  and  Us  derivatives. 

Most  importantly,  I  was  in  daily  contact 
uith  liie  couiit&ut  now  of  students  through 
the  fctudent  health  service  and  the  psychia- 
liic  clinic  and  hospital. 

During  the  period  I  am  speakbig  of  (from 
l■Jfii-^2^  the  clinic  saw  approximately  2U00- 
3UO0  students  a  year  as  outpatients  and 
about  150-200  studenu  a  year  who  were  men- 
ially ill  enough  to  be  ho6piUli«d.  Naturally. 
I  didu  t  see  aU  these  students  but  the  peo- 
ple who  nilnUtered  lo  them  were  all  under 


-  young  man,  S.. 
who  was  bright  enough  to  be  getting  hla  law 
degree  and  Ph.  D.  simultaneously  and  com- 
petent enough  to  be  learning  to  fly  and  deal 
In  real  estate  at  the  same  time.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded In  our  work  together.  I  came  to  know 
S.'.s  way  of  thinking:  i.e..  how  he  thought. 
Most  of  us  do  this  without  thinking  about 


huana).  Toward  the  end  of  his  therapy,  I 
had  decided  that  so  long  as  he  muddled  his 
thinking  In  this  way.  there  was  no  use  con- 
tinuing. He,  however,  suffered  a  fatal  acci- 
dent (as  a  result  of  an  error  in  judgment) 
before  his  therapy  actually  terminated. 

As  I  waa  becoming  familiar  with  the.*ie  ef- 
fects of  marihuana  on  S..  I  graduaUy  learned 
to  pick  up  signs  when  they  were  more  .-mbtle. 
I  came  to  observe  the  same  changes  In 
others,  i.e..  that  marihuana  exacerbated  the 
pathological  aspects  of  their  thinking. 

These  ob.'5er\ aitona  were  made  before  con- 
trolled studies  began  to  give  clues  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  mental  changes  taking  place 
which  could  explain  these  phenomena.  The 
committee  has  undoubtedly  heard  or  will 
hear  of  the  studies  by  the  HoUlster  >  group  at, 
Stanford  on  what  they  call  "temporal  dis- 


it  

the  way  our  friends  and  colleagues  think!  In 
therapy,  the  opportimlty  to  hear  someone 
think  out  loud  about  a  problem  Important 
to  him  maximizes  the  opportunltv  to  come 
to  know  how  he  uses  or  misuses  logic,  re- 
member clearly  or  not  at  all,  does  or  does 
not  exercise  good  Judgment  about  his  own 

thinking,  and  whether  or  not  he  Is  able  to  .    

know  his  own  feellnga.  We  bad  made  enough  comparable  to  the  ones  I'm  describing. 
headway  so  that  S.  had  begun  to  be  able  to  Following  the  above  described  obsena- 
observe  and  imderstaud  his  own  thinking,  "ons.  I  saw  the  same  picture  more  and  more 
Periodically,  we  had  hours  (I  was  seeing  him  frequently.  Tlie  essence  of  the  pattern  is  that 
twice  weekly)  when  his  thinking  became  with  small  amounts  of  marihuana  (approxi- 
mushy.   If  I   tried  to  follow  him,  mv  head     mately  three  Joints  of  street  grade),  mem- 


All  of  us  come  to  know  to  some  degree     Uitegration"  which  seem  to  be  changes  sec- 

,  »«^  ™,.  «.-..„^ ^  _... .....        ondary  to  the  loss  of  Immediate  memory  and 

the  loss  of  an  accurate  time  sense.  There  are 
also  corrorborating  studies  from  Utah  '.  clini- 
cal suidles  by  Kolansky  and  Moore  *,  x-ray 
studies  by  Campbell  In  England-,  and  a 
study  on  studenu  by  Schwarz  •  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia  to  cite  a  few  of 
the  most  relevant  studies  made  on  subjects 


began  to  spin.  When  I  protested  that  hed 
become  Impossible  to  listen  to.  he'd  argue 
that  his  own  experience  was  that  he  was 
thmklng  more  clearly,  more  insightfully. 
than  ever.  On  one  such  occasion,  ho  men- 
tioned that  he'd  been  to  a  party  two  nights 
before  where  he'd  had  particulariv  good 
■grass."  In  Berkeley.  1968.  that  was"  not  a 
particularly  memorable  remark,  but  we 
thought    there    might    be   .some    connection 


ory  and  time  sense  are  mterfcred  with.  With 
regular  usage  the  active  principals  cause 
more  and  more  distorted  thinking.  The  nser's 
fleld  of  Interest  gets  narrower  and  narrower 
as  he  focuses  his  attention  on  immediate 
sensation.  At  the  same  time  his  dependence 
and  tolerance  la  growing.  As  he  uses  more 
of  the  drug,  his  ability  to  think  sequentially 
dUnlnlshea.  Without  his  awareness,  he  be- 
comes less  and  less  adequate  in  areas  where 


with  his  thinking.  ThU  same  series  of  events     Judgment,  memory  and  logic  are  necessan,* 


•M.  Friedman  and  D.  H.  Powelson,  -Drugs 
on  Campus."  TUe  Nation,  January  ai.  1066. 


recurred  often  enough  so  that  I  finally  was 
able  at  times  to  post  diet  that  S.  had  had 
ifome  "mlnd-expandlng  drug."  usually  mari- 
huana. 

S.,  because  he  was  a  good  observer,  helped 
show  me  another  aspect  of  the  thinking  dis- 
order I'm  describing.  Central  to  his  difficul- 
ties was  a  paranoid  sunce  toward  the  world. 
By  this.  I  mean  a  style  of  thinking  charac- 
rerlzed  by  a  constant  suspicion  that  one  is 
being  controlled;  eg.,  by  the  establUhment. 
ihe  system,  etc.:  and  slmuluneouaiy  a  con- 
.siant  unwitting  search  lor  people  and  sltua- 
tion.s  which  win  do  Just  that:  e.g.,  dru^s. 
demagogues  If  this  manner  of  thUiklng  is 
carried  further,  it  blends  into  the  condition 
usually  called  paranoia.  Here  the  subject  is 
controlled  by  voices.  God,  or  whatever,  and 
at  the  same  time,  he  Is  very  often  "against 
his  wUl"  being  controtled  by  a  state  hospital 
or  Jail.  S.  waa  forever  Ulkhig  about  his  .search 
for  something  or  .someone  he  could  trust. 


As  this  happens,  he  depends  more  and  more 
on  patholc^lcal  patterns  of  thinking.  Ulti- 
mately all  hea^•y  users  (I.e.,  dally  users)  de- 
velop a  paranoid  way  of  thinking. 

After  I  bad  become  aware  of  the  general- 
ity of  this  sequence  another  reporter  from 
the  Daily  Californian  Interviewed  me  to  see 
If  my  opinions  had  changed  in  the  interim. 
In  the  course  of  that  interview.  I  realized 
in  a  concrete  and  explicit  way  that  they 
had.  The  headline  read,  "Psychiatrist  aays 
pot  smokers  can't  think  straight."'  This  time 


-HolMster.  T.  F..  Science.  2  Apr.  71. 

» Clark.  J..  Hughes.  R..  and  Nakashlma.  F.. 
Arch.  Gen.  Psyehiat..  Vol.  23.  1970. 

*  Kolansky.  H,  atid  Moore,  W.  T..  JAMA, 
Apr.  19.  1971. 

-Campbell.  H.  H.  O..  Evans.  M.  Thomson, 
J.  L.  O..  et  al..  Lancet.  3:1219-1224.    1971. 

"Schwarz,  Conrad  J..  Gonad  Psyehiat.  Ast. 
Jour..  Vol  .14,  1069. 
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the  response  of  the  community  and  col- 
leagues was  not  so  approving.  It  Is  an  In- 
teresting fact  that  questioning  the  claims 
or  marihuana  users  leads  to  much  more 
anger,  vilification,  and  character  assassina- 
tion than  does  tlie  opposite  stance. 

In  subsequent  years  in  Berkeley,  both  at 
the  clinic  and  In  my  private  practice,  I 
I'ave  observed  the  long  term  effects  of  can- 
nabis. Originally,  my  observation  was  that 
students  who  had  "dropped  out"  into  the 
■  drvig  scene"  and  were  attempting  to  return, 
v.ere  finding  it  dif&cuit  if  not  impossible.  A 
frequent  story  Is  that  the  young  person  has 
become  aware  that  the  lite  he's  been  leading 
Is  unsatisfactory  and  unproductive.  He  then 
stops  drugs  for  six  months  or  so  and  re- 
enters the  university.  When  he  returns  to 
scliool.  however,  he  finds  that  he  can't  think 
clearly  and  that.  In  ways  he  finds  difficult 
to  describe,  he  cant  \\i^  his  mind  In  the 
way  he  did  before.  Such  people  also  seem 
to  be  aware  Uiat  they've  lost  their  will  some- 
place, that  to  do  something,  to  do  annhlng. 
requires  a  gigantic  effort— in  short,  they  have 
become  wlU-less — what  we  call  anomlc.  An 
Irony  here  Is  that  they  have  now  achieved 
the  freedom  they  sought.  Thev  need  an  ex- 
ternal director.  'Hiey  are  ripe  for  a  dema- 
gogue. 

The  changes  In  the  capacity  to  think  In 
some  subjects  are  long  lasting  if  not  perma- 
nent. One  of  my  original  (1967)  subjects 
was  a  member  of  the  Junior  faculty.  Be 
"dropped  out"  and  used  hashish  exclusively 
for  18  months  in  dally  doses.  When  he 
realized  that  It  was  Interfering  with  his 
physical  coordination  he  stopped  all  drugs. 
Two  years  subsequent  to  this  he  returned 
to  the  University.  He  found  that  he  could 
not  do  mathematics  at  a  level  which  he  had 
found  possible  before.  Three  and  one-half 
years  later,  his  conviction  was  that  the 
change  was  permanent.  Mv  own  observa- 
tions of  him  and  other  such  gifted  people 
have  led  me  to  the  same  conclusion.  I.e., 
that  the  damage  may  be  permanent. 

My  stance  toward  marihuana  has  shifted 
to  the  extent  that  I  now  think  It  Is  the 
moat  dangerous  drug  we  mu.<it  contend  with 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Its  early  use  is  beguiling.  It  gives  the 
illusion  of  feeling  good.  The  user  is  not 
aware  of  the  beginning  loss  of  mental  func- 
tioning. I  have  never  seen  an  exception  to  the 
observation  that  marihuana  impairs  the 
user's  ability  to  Judge  the  loss  of  hla  own 
mental  functioning. 

2.  After  one  to  three  years  of  continuous 
use  the  abUliy  to  think  has  become  so  Im- 
paired that  pathological  forms  of  thinking 
begin  to  take  over  the  entire  thoueht 
processes.  ^ 

3.  Chronic  hea\T  xise  leads  to  paranoid 
thinking. 

4.  Chronic  heavy  use  leads  to  deterioration 
In  body  and  mental  functioning  which  is 
dimcult  and  perhaps  Impossible  to  reverse. 

5.  For  reasons  which  I  can't  elucidate  here 
Us  use  leads  to  a  delusional  6\-stem  of  think- 
ing which  has  Inherent  in  It  the  strong  need 
to  seduce  and  proeelvtlze  others.  I  have 
rarely  seen  a  regular  marihuana  user  who 
wasn't  actively  "pushing." 

As  these  people  move  into  government 
the  professions,  and  the  media.  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  continue  as  "pushers" 
thus  continuously  adding  to  the  confusion 
t'lat  this  committee  is  committed  to  amell- 
orate. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mi'.  Presldeut  I  ^Uo 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Rkcord  a  number  of  editorials  that  have 
re-^uUed  from  our  hearings:  an  article 
that  appeared  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port; a  column  by  s.vndicated  Columnist 
Jolm  Chamberlain;  and  a  major  article 
which  appeared  In  the  Wa.shington  Post. 
Although  this  last  article  did  not  men- 


tion our  hearings,  the  author  system- 
atically Interviewd  many  of  the  scien- 
tists who  testified  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
inspiration  for  the  article  was  provided 
by  our  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

So.  You  Think  Pot  Is  Habmless 
( By  John  Chamberlain ) 
John  Stacks,  the  news  editor  of  Time's 
WftbhUigton  Bureau  and  the  co-ordinator  of 
lis  Watergate  coverage,  remarks,  in  an  ar- 
ticle m  the  Overseas  Press  Club  of  America's 
"Dateline  1974,"  that  "the  success  of  the 
Watergate  Investigators  In  ferreting  out  hard 
facts  from  reluctant  sources  was  a  tonic  to 
Washington  Journalism." 

What  Stacks  says  is  true  about  one  type 
of  Washington  Jottrnalism.  the  "get  the  guy  " 
type.  I  npplatid  "getting  the  guy"  It  he  is 
really  a  crook  or  a  liar,  but  when  the  press 
corps  of  a  great  capital  Is  encouraged  to  think 
of  journalism  primarily  as  an  adventure  In 
the  cultivation  of  stool  pigeons  it  Is  not  a 
tonic  generaUy.  The  trouble  with  Washington 
Journalism  at  the  moment  Is  that  whole  areas 
of  government  activity  get  very  little  cover- 
.ige.  All  the  hounds  are  on  one  scent. 

Information  that  might  have  a  great  effect 
on  a  nation's  life  Is  left  to  smoulder.  For 
example,  how  many  stories  have  you  seen 
devoted  to  the  remarkable  marijuana  in- 
vestigation conducted  by  the  OS  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Internal   Security? 

Tlie  glib  cliche  about  marijuana,  endorsed, 
by  the  way.  by  some  conservatives  as  w-ell  as 
by  the  liberals,  la  that  marijuana,  or  pot, 
when  smoked  in  moderation.  Is  reaUy  no 
worse  than  a  few  glasses  of  beer.  This  view 
has  been  periodically  challenged,  mainly  In 
Europe,  but  there  has  been  little  published 
on  the  subject  that  has  had  a  cumulative 
impact. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity, the  Eastland  Committee,  has  really 
dug  into  the  question  of  marijuana  toxicity, 
roiling  up  a  vast  body  of  testimony  that 
i'hould  be  the  subject  of  debate  on  campuses 
from  Berkeley.  Calif.,  to  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Since  I  am  not  a  doctor,  and  my  paraphrases 
of  medical  testimony  might  not  be  trusted 
by  the  marijuana  cultlsts.  let  me  quote  a 
few  authorities  directly. 

Item,  from  a  statement  by  Drs.  Harold  Ko- 
lansky and  William  T.  Moore  on  the  results 
of  a  clinical  study:  "In  the  last  nine  years 
we  have  seen  hundreds  of  patients  who  have 
suffered  psychiatric  and  neurological  symp- 
toms .  .  .  and  have  described  the  findings  in 
almost  60  of  these  patients.  .  .  .  Many  of 
those  we  examined  .  .  .  appeared  cdder  than 
Their  chronolc^lcal  age.  .  .  .  The  incapability 
of  completing  thoughts  diuing  verbal  com- 
nuiuicatjon  that  resulted  in  confused  re- 
sponses seemed  to  imply  some  form  of  or- 
faniclty  either  of  an  actite  biochemical  na- 
ture ...  or.  one  might  hypothesize,  struc- 
tural encephalopathy."  (I  looked  up  "en- 
cephalopathy" in  the  dictionary;  It  means 
sicKnes-s  or  derangement  of  the  brain.) 

Item,  from  Di*.  W.  D.  Paton.  professor  of 
pharmocology  at  Oxford:  "Administration  of 
cannabis  during  the  vulnerable  period  of 
pregnancy  has  been  found  to  cause  fetal 
death  and  fetal  abnormality  in  three  species 
of  animals.  The  deformity  includes  luck  of 
llmlis  (reduction-deformity)  ...  a  very  Im- 
portant question  is  whether  cannabis  di- 
rectly affects  the  genetic  material,  l.e..  nu- 
cleic acid  ...  Dr.  Nahas"  report  here  has 
clinched  the  Issue  .  .  .  lung  damage,  in  the 
form  of  emphysema.  Is  behig  repeatedly  re- 
corded. Emphysema  is  normally  a  dlsea&e  of 
later  life;  but  now  the  quite  tmexpected  (to 
me.  at  least)  prospect  of  a  new  crop  of 
respinttory  cripples  early  in  life  is  opeiilug 
up  .  .  ." 


JSn  you  can  give  birth  lo  congenital  crip- 
ples ai.d  die  in  your  40&  or  50s  of  wrecked 
lungs  Go  right  ahead.) 

Item,  from  Dr.  Robert  O.  Heath's  descrip- 
tion of  his  studies  of  the  effect  of  cannabu 
on  rhesus  monkeys:  When  the  monkeys  were 
regularly  exposed  to  these  drugs  .  ,  .  per- 
sistent —  perhaps  irreversible  —  alteration^ 
developed  m  brain  function  at  specific  deep 
sites  where  recording  activity  has  been  cor- 
related with  emotional  responsivltv.  alerting 
and  sensory  perception." 

(Warning:  you  may  be  more  like  a  rhesus 
monkey  than  you  think.) 

Item,  from  Dr.  Robert  c.  Koiodny.  endo- 
cri ue  research  director.  Reproduct ive  Bi - 
o)og>-  Research  Foundation.  St.  Louis.  Mis- 
souri; "Cannabis  resin  . . .  Injected  Uito  preg- 
nant rnu  .  .  .  had  a  variety  of  effects.  The.-c 
etfecu  included  syndactyly  (webbing  be- 
tween the  digits)  .  .  .  encephalocele  (hemut 
of  the  brain).  .  .  .  Phycomella  (abnormal 
development  of  the  limbs,  with  the  *«ea!- 
fUpper'  appearance  also  encoiuitered  with 
thalidomide  .  .  .  complete  absence  of 
limbs  .  .  ."). 

(Well,  they're  only  rats.  The  trouble  Ia 
/^ihat  rats  react  to  drugs  in  a  very  hunuui 
way.) 

I  could  go  on  quoting  from  other  medicos 
If  you  want  more  evidence,  write  to  the  East- 
land subcommittee,  care  of  the  US.  Senate 

Resfabcu  Rcpobt — The  Pemls  or  "For" 
SxAiiT  Showikc  Up 

At  a  time  when  demands  are  growing  for 
reduced  penalties  on  use  of  marijuana  and 
lioshlsh.  new  evidence  is  coming  out  linking 
the  drugs  to  both  mental  and  physical  dis- 
orders. 

As  described  in  official  testimony,  research 
by  U.S.  and  foreign  experts  indicates  thot 
marijuana  and  hashish  may  cause  birth  de- 
fecu.  psychological  addiction,  and  sexusl 
and  oiher  troubles. 

The  experts  presented  their  findings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sutx-om- 
mittee  Investigating  what  it  terms  a  "canna- 
bis epidemic  '  m  the  U.S. 

Cannabis  Is  the  dried  parts  of  the  hemp 
plant  from  which  marijuana— called  "  pot'  — 
and  hashish— or  "liash"— are  derived.  Hash- 
lib  is  more  potent  than  marijuana,  but  U 
used  less. 

THE  Bl£>K  TACTOa 

The  researchers  emphasized  that  much 
more  work  is  needed  to  substantiate  their 
hndinps.  but  they  agreed  th3t  the  claim  thn' 
cannabis  Is  an  Innocuous  drug  Is  ill-founded 

Over  and  over  In  the  testimony,  the  »ct- 
enilsts  made  clear  their  studies  suggest  tha* 
marijuana  and  hashish  users  run  consider- 
able risks.  For  example: 

Marijuana  and  hashish  use  among  chil- 
dren may  result  In  a  generation  of  young 
"old  people."  according  to  Prof.  W  b-  61 
Paton,  profes.sor  of  pharmacology  at  Oxford 
He  said  cannabis  Interferes  with  cell  division 
and  cell  metabolism  and  mav  effect  ado- 
lescent development. 

Professor  Paton  reported  thai  studies  doi;e 
in  England  found  a  Ehrinkajje.  due  to  reduced 
cell  production,  of  the  brains  of  cannabis 
users.  This  slirinkage,  he  said,  is  comparai>Ie 
to  tliat  fotuid  in  people  late  in  lile 

BAltDEa   TO   GET     "HICH" 

Regular  users  of  cannabis  develop  a  tniir- 
nnce  for  the  drug,  thus  requiring  ^naitr 
levels  of  Us  use  lo  get  a  "high. "  Proie^sor 
Paton  said.  "This  increased  Intnke  ntay  be  a 
seriou.s  factor,"  he  added,  since  preliminarv 
tests  on  animals  indicate  that  o^  the  drug  i& 
used  regularly,  less  of  it  is  needed  u*  \,xk>' 
ducc  a  dangerous  toMc  effect. 

Dr.  Gabriel  Nalum.  physiologist  and  phar- 
macologist at  Columbia  Unlveroity.  said  his 
tests  indicate  that  caimabis  impntrs  the 
body's  immunity  system. 

Result?  showed  that  marijuana  rnioker^ 
Iiad  a  40  per  cent  lower  product  Ion  of  white 
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.po,™  ,.«on.  ...  boor.  .bUlty  to  com...     or  J«Uuan«-we'S'*,^  2^^,?!^"'  '°™     Tr^J  Sf'"""'*  f  ^*'»""-  P^wicfy  .n- 

departmtnt  or  pediatrics,  Commbia  Unlver-  more  th.n  i  hniRl  ..          .  ''"^      '°    "*^'  "«»"«  <"rc<:tor  of  the  student  health  JrTlr^ 

Z\""=^P""""^  ""y  «:<=<>'  '■'  marlji^  i^ur?e^4„ai  £,2SIf  ^S"    „     =  .  psychiatry  department,  P^^Un  «3d  h"  " 

smokers  because  or  a  substantial   decrease  mmee    u  T^,^^,        ^^^^'J^' ^"'^°'-  '^'">"'»«<"™«i'"na  Is -the  most  atonitemK 

in   the  number  or  chromosomes-speci.^  lion     '                   *  Enrorcement  Admlnlstra-  drug"  sold  Illegally  In  this  co^ry     ^ 

matter    that    carry    hereditary    characterls-  .  ""  studies  indicate  that  ch.onlc  use  (or 

Ih-T'".""'  ""■  ■"^  shortage  orten  leaves  IFrum  ihc  Iiiflliii.nMiriTnrt  .  «.„      .         ,„  1°'"  ^"'  '°  ""^  '''*"  permancnUy  Impairs 

the  "pot"  smoker  with  less  than  the  normal  "'"■=  """'""POI^Ind.,  Sews.  June  10.  the   ablUly   to   think   clearlv.   He   de«:rlbed 

complement  of  4S  chromosomes.  "^*'  ""^  Pattern  or  deterioration:  Loss  or  abimv 

STirKn.iTy  Ptan.  ,  .                     '""''  ^""'-^  "  'illP"  s«iwenllally,  partial  loss  or  memory. 

..a^io'^.rd'^"  -»■--  -  '-">• '"  -"  -^  -rnde^i  ^T';^\.:^^:^^  ^^^:^:i^;s:'^^t^.  t^xt 

mJne"h'.^S  ^o-unS'tT,;'"''  -,''  "/  --  -'"-  »^'"'  "  ""'  """"  """'  "''^  '^^'^^'^'■^'^''ppon.r,.  or  course  .ai  c.e 
.o«ri^"l  or^rSucflon  in  ms",'uC™oll*'  ouTr^'""  "^  "'''''  ^'"'  ""-  "«•■-•  -""  cl'lSon"  a"'?  """  "■""  "''^''  "^"s,,^,.  /on! 
ers  than  In  those  who  do  noTn'e  m^^uV     'I'  """"y.  no  one  had  done  any  research      ±!i'^"„*""'T",'°'  ""  "'  "'""«'  ">»'^  P"' 

.?e  Sp^Su%fe°'S.™  FS?     "Vr  """  ""  "  ""'■  ""'  '"     i=-T^"--nar/u^^^^^ 

nabis  use  during  pregw.cv  •'  r,  '  "^  *"  ""^  """"e  !"■  Po^i  Jn    V     harmless"  about  the  cases  like 

Dr.  Kolodn,  nXate?  ,h.    birth  der.cls  ,°'- ■^'■"' "  P°»'«l«»'- former  director  of  wml  o.Sni.°!"™""-    '^'^  *"""■   *=«"    'f 

and  mlscamaEes  «ere  do "ibl^^i,?.  Vi.  .  ""  ""''«'"  be.,Ith  services  psychiatry  de-  ^f.'  "^Tk"^  °  '"  """"  severely  affected  than 

or  uaige.          *                •"'"""  =■""  '»«"  partment  at  the  University  or  CaUtornla  at  m,n„  th^'.^u'^  »PP«re..tly  no  way  to  deter- 

Despite  What  m:,nv  believe  long-time  users  ^"""'^J-  *>"'  •>"">  called  marijuana  harm-  Snyim" ,'!«'''  ![  "l"*  """"«'-'y  "^O  Pb?^'- 

Of  the  drugs  can  b«  "hooked  "by  dcvel^  ^=.""'  "'I*^**  '"  '«K«"=«tlon,  recently  told  Kovernmfn     ?h,  *  "??  "^I  '  ^^"^  "'°"'"'  '"= 

ing  "psychic  dependence -on  tiem    one^'  ?!,.?  '"'    ""'"'°'    ^""^    subcommittee  lnyo"e  to  tkk^sT.l    "realization,  encourage 

Ihorlty  testlBed                                                   "  i^"  "*"»  ^"^^  »'  research  have  convinced  caL^  »i^„hif  ,       .   '  chance?  And  Just  be- 

p^io^^a.^rVuL'^ity'-rCTLr.;  >  -'-- -srhri.  that  i?~~ibfaTuira"nor 

lo..s_^tmp„..'e-.-rr|.n^Td^runo     c  -m^t^^.--  ?e%r  ac^-  -:     =  CEtS^^^'--" ^^ 

-It    (cannabis.    Is  deflnlte*    not   ^r In  ^.Th^'"*  ""  '^"'«'  ^"^  °'  «^lty  and  •  a  ''"'^'  ^V  Accused  or  Paoiw  B»s 

nocuous  drug.  We  have  looked  at  those  re-  »,  .J.'^''  "  magical  thtakhig."  WASHiNoroN.-The    United    States    is    In 

porta  on  marijuana  and  hashish Thcle  -i-rif  ,fT!  '""*'  °'-  *""»■>'  T.  Moore  de-  '.'"*  """"'  "'  »  marijuana  and  hashish  eni- 

arelnleresting  studies,  and  we  reel  that  more  k^^.,1     I  h   ""  *  '""^V^".  Or.  Harold  '  ™"^.  *>»«  Ihe  media  have  reacted  by  black- 

n««a  to  be  done  along  those  lines  "  ^^t°H  ';,,  "'"    ''°'""''''^    "udies    which  '"«  ""t  "cws  of  evidence  that  might  be  ad- 

Dr.  Robert  L.  DuPont.  director  or  the  Na-  ,00™!,.,?!  '  "^'""""^    smoking    carries  «™  <o  legalizing  the  drugs.  Sen.  Edward  J 

tlonol   Institute  on  Drug   Abuse    takMan  '"°"'"^'^*  °' P'^S'^'"^  »"<>  ment.il  dam-  Gurney  said  today. 

*"!L"""'^"'  P°»"""i  on  the  findings.  ,'    ,h,  „„_       „  i"  »  statement  prepared  ror  delivery   to 

"These  are  valid  concerns,  and  all  or  thee  Medicfne   n                f*  England  Journal  of  "  Senate  Panels  headings  on  the  dangers  or 

f.?H  "f?  "°  ^'"^  investlgaled  further,"  he  prcSucUve  bm^°r  ^^"L*"'  "  ">e  Be-  ""IJuana,  the  norlda  Republican  said  th" 

^ald.  "I  have  no  doubt  that  we  wlU  find  nrob-  Sr  ii^.^5    ,  ,f^°!'^  Research  Foundation  m  ""^f  >n  the  amount  of  seizures,  it  is  esll- 

len«  with  the  use  of  marijuana  and  hashish  fati^  iS.^i      '  "!""■  '"'^  °^°  °"  "-e  re-  m»ted  that  Americans  consumed  7.M  Si  - 

wi  hT'  °'  i^'  ""^"^  "'""""'  that  I  h^e  Po  '    mev-   fo^  '""'  ""  """'^'S  •  "f'l  "^"l"'  "^  """J™"*  »"<■  265.000%unds 

with  cannabis  usage  have  to  do  with  Dos-  <,?,,'.        *    'ound,    may   cause    temporary  "' basbish  last  year.                               i' ""u- 

slble  chromosome  breakage,  resplratorv-svs.  °'f  ""'y— P"'«'bly  even  Impotence— to  males.  •These  are   truly   staggerlne   flcures-fl  . 

■  em  damage,  reduction  ofLsto.?ero?.^e^els  "rS  fhTn^r^r!""  '^"^  ",  "">'  "'"^'y  '^-  ""'  '""^•'  ™6e'«  thaf  tSe  umtS^matl; 

and  the  hampering  of  the  body's  Unmunitv  a  „VIL    ?^     ™""'  "'  puberty.  may  today  be  caught  up  m  the  woret  cajf' 

system.  .  .  .  ic.  goujg  ,^  ,aj5  somlirme  to  mith"^  Tr',*"."""  carrying  a  male  fetus  n»bla  epidemic  in  hlsto^,"  OurnCT  Sd 

confirm   these  things  and   to   build   ifirr?  Sim  brimok  j;  '"''"'"  "'^  '*™'"  """oP"  .  °"^"<^y  ^""i  be  Is  convinced  from  e^ldenc. 

b».  around  th^^.dmg._^  m^   .  ~^.^          ^^^^^   ^^^^_  'f^l '^  .T  0^^  ^^^ 

Pr?bir^%;rn,'a  -nT.tJero'r  ^L^'^     ^^BB^^^"'^     ^^^^^^S^^^^:-""'-' 

rs'^-.""rLu^-^ai^n£~?  Jih^?^?^^^^  „nSy~"-  ^"™-rb?L-[s^e  s; 

chart  at  lefi,  adds  urgency  to  thuusue  o.  theJ  r^c,^,  Li?"'""^"  """ '"era  "'""y    BrUl.    one   of   the   senior   psycblat- 

one   thing   that  M^ms^ertlrn:    S^'  to  ^^^  Tn    m*"^?'"  ""  ""'  P'esldenfs  Coiilsslon 

handle  this  lncrea.«d  usage  In  the  llghf  ot  I  From    the   MemnhTTT             ^  m-nf        "'j^   ""^   ^""^   *''"^'   '^"'d    'I" 

recent  medical  findings  Is  goln<r  10  nfe'em  "          A^^f  «     '.^  ""  '    Cominer;ial  ">•<»">  s'^a  on  passages  in  the  report  which 

the  nation  wiih  big  problems  for  v«^o  ^  APP«1.  May  16, 1974 1  suggested  a  tolerant  attltude-"aid  Ignored 

come.                         '^  ^         ms  lor  >ean.  to  Thi  Most  D.Ncraocs Dane  '""■mber  of  strongly  worded  passageawarn- 

juDoiNG  Bv  coNnscsTtoKs-^  n>e.n  „.r  r,  ,„r«Lf„?'^'  '■'.!!f'  "  """ment  to  legalize  ue^Mw"^'  ""^  '"'"^'"  "'  n.arljuana."  Cur- 

MAauDsK*  USE  1,^^,  2?  ?"'  "^^  gaining  ground  in  the  „Z:.  ^ 

Sei/u.-es  bv  federal  aaihorltles  ^nrtl?.^^''  ?""'  '"'  Consumers  Union  "'  "'"''''  '"»'  n'»ny  television  talk  pro- 

s  OT  jeaerai  aacaorlues.  and  the  NnHonal  Commission  on  Marijuana  ^"""^  '">''  »'"*  Pai'^'  shows  "have  run  lu- 

Hartjuamt    Ua  Vi  i..;i  ""d  Drug  Abuse  have  urged  softer  laws  But  «™1y  scores  of  discussions  on  marijuana,  fea- 

Pounjj  Congress  has  reacted  cautiously— and  with  '"""«  pro-marlJuana  authors  .  .  ."  Btlt  he 

1968. as  7i«               ...  fooo  "sson.  Research  reports  on  the  long-  ""''«'"™  which  accompanied  a  book  crit- 

1989 ;:;::    'l\^             5i»  «™«ff«ts  «  manjuana  use  have  not  been  '"^^  of  marijuana  and  written  by  "a  highly 

1970  :  ,i?JJ|          \f^  eZilT  '■  The  possibility  of  the  drug's  be-  "istingui.shed  scientist"  were  not  acknowl! 

1971 aSSn        22  im  f5'"'"8»°'°"«a''8"o"s»i>d  pervasive  prob-  »1ged  by  the  television  stations. 

'^  :  s":2JI        3o:i.1  to7t,'reg°alac«punc"  "^"^  "  '"°"^  "^'^  r^"  ^*"  ""^  """  "^'  ^'^  ^°"= 

"" - '"■■"'  "■''^  --' « -  - "-'  p"--.ve  opi^nent  v^^ 'rm."^h':rf-isrn"  z^rTiT- 
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Juana  .  .  .  the  same  book  was  Ignored. 
Wben  six  or  seven  Columbia  University  sci- 
tfiitlsts  who  thought  the  book  had  merit 
vrote  indlTldually  to  The  New  York  Times 
urging  that  the  book  be  rcTlewed;  their  let- 
lers  were  not  accorded  the  courtesy  of  a 
roiuine  ackno-.iedgement." 

IFrom  the  St.  Paul  (Miun.)   Pioneer  Press. 
May  21.  1974] 

hlblrlt  of  smoking  grass  compabed  to 
Radiation 

Wasminctok.— Marijuaua  smoking  can 
iKive  the  same  result  as  radiation  poiBontag 
nnd  Eome  of  the  blame  for  leading  people 
to  think  it's  harmless  lies  with  the  federal 
Kovernmeut,  a  Senate  panel  was  told  Mon- 
day. 

Appearing  before  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity subcommittee.  Dr.  Hardtn  Jones,  a  pro- 
fessor of  medical  physics  and  physiology  at 
the  University  of  California,  said  the  United 
States  is  lu  a  marijuana  epidemic  caused  by 
a  propaganda  campaign  "involving  a  small 
but  influential  number  of  academic  propa- 
gandists, tlie  media,  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry and  the  new  left." 

Jones  said  efforta  to  use  marijuana  at  a 
moderate  level  or  to  legalize  it  "have  pre- 
vented sensible  acts  to  reduce  use  of  tills 
drug  ...  we  find  no  '^afe*  level  of  the  use  of 
cannabis." 

Smoking  marijuana  aRects  the  body  tlie 
flame  way  radiation  does,  Jones  said. 

"As  an  expert  in  human  radiatiou  effects 
.  .  .  chromosome  damage  .  .  .  even  in  those 
who  use  cannabis  'moderately,'  is  roughly 
the  same  type  and  degree  of  damage  as  in 
persons  surviving  atom  bombing  with  a 
heavy  level  of  radiation  exposure  (approxi- 
mately 150  roent^ns).  The  implications  are 
the  same."  he  said. 

As  for  mlsformation  about  marijuana, 
Jones  said  the  federal  government,  through 
its  agencies,  "has  been  one  of  the  worst  of- 
fenders In  spreading  the  impression  that  can- 
nabis is  a  harmless  drug. 

"Reports  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  are  inadequate  scl- 
eutiflcally,  do  not  touch  accurately  on  the 
principal  matters  needing  clarification  and, 
in  many  Instances,  are  likely  to  lead  the 
public  to  beUeve  that  science  has  proven 
marijuana  harmless,"  Jones  said. 

Jones  also  said  the  networks  have  given  so 
much  time  to  people  like  LSD  advocate  Tim- 
othy Leary  that  If  the  equal  time  principle 
were  Invoked,  "some  hundreds  of  hours,  at 
least,  to  scientists"  who  have  found  mari- 
juana harmful  would  be  required  for  broad- 
cast. 

"In  placing  their  facilities  at  the  disposal 
of  this  one-Bided  propaganda  campaign,  they 
may  have  succeeded  iu  brainwashing  them- 
selves. In  addition  to  the  brainwashing  of  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  American  public. 

"At  least  one  cannot  escape  the  impres- 
sion that  many  people  in  the  media  now 
seem  to  have  convinced  themselves  that 
marijuana  Is  perfectly  safe  and  tliat  the 
public  Interest  demands  its  Irgsitzatlon." 
Jones  told  the  panel. 

(rrom  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union, 

May  23, 19741 

Mabuvaka  akd  the  Atom  Bo&ib 

The  horrors  of  possible  genetic  mutations 
resultliifj  from  atomic  fallout  have  been 
widely  accepted  auu  rightly  so. 

At  the  same  time,  marijuana  has  been 
pushed  In  many  quarters  as  a  plea&ant  relax- 
ant that  should  t»e  legallEed. 

What  do  the  two  things  have  In  com- 
mon? 

Plenty,  if  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Hardin  B. 
Jones,  a  professor  of  medical  physics  and 
pbj-slolc^y  at  the  University  of  Callfoniia. 
is  to  b«  believed. 
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Dr-  Jones  told  the  Internal  Security  sub- 
committee of  the  United  States  Senate: 

"As  an  expert  in  human  radiation  ef- 
fects .  .  .  chromosome  damage  .  .  .  even  in 
Those  who  use  cannabis  (marijuana)  'mod- 
erately,' Is  roughly  the  slune  tj-pe  and  degree 
of  damage  as  in  persons  surviving  atom 
bombing  with  a  heavy  level  of  radiation  ex- 
posure— approximately  150  roentgens.  The 
implications  are  the  same." 

We  don't  know  whether  Dr.  Jones  is  a 
conservative  or  a  liberal  In  his  political 
views  and  It  should  not  matter.  Scientific  re- 
search, not  ideologies,  should  be  the  deter- 
minant as  to  whether  marijuana  Is  barmlesiS 
or  dangerous. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  debate  so  far 
has  been  ideological  rather  than  scientific. 
That  Is  a  ridiculous  situation  biit  ridicu- 
lous situations  are  conunonplace  these  days. 
The  push  to  make  marijuana  socially  and 
legally  acceptable  has  come  from  some  very 
high  places  and  some  of  these  voices  have 
told  many  people,  mostly  young  people, 
exactly  what  they  want  to  heai*. 

This  is  true  to  the  extent  that  evidence 
indicates  thalTenough  marijuana  or  hashish 
lor  five  billion  "Joints'*  entered  the  United 
States  last  year. 

What  kmd  of  responsibility  do  the  mari- 
juana "pushers" — both  those  who  sell  and 
those  who  ;  vocate  Its  use — bear  if  Dr.  Jones 
or  Dr.  Olav  Braenden.  director  of  the  United 
Nations  Narcotic  Laboratory  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  are  right? 

Dr.  Braenden'a  report  Indicates  from 
research  that  "cannabis  accumulates  in  the 
brains  and  gonads  in  the  manner  of  DDT, 
that  It  produces  fetal  deformities  in  anlnuUs, 
in  addition  to  abortions  and  stillbirths  in 
a  manner  that  resembles  the  damage  done 
b    thalidomide. . . . 

"That  It  results  iu  brealcage  and  serious 
damage  to  human  chromosomes,  and  that  it 
seriously  reduces  the  body's  ability  to  pro- 
duce DNA,  a  critical  component  of  all  cells. 

including  reproducUve  cells " 

If  this  is  true,  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
marijuana  on  a  generation  yet  unborn?  How 
can  it  be  justified  on  any  moral,  eocial  or 
ethical  basis? 

Public  outcry,  based  on  m;ich  thinner 
evidence  than  is  piling  up  against  marijuana 
has  relegated  several  substances  or  products 
into  a  virtual  leper  colony  status. 

Unless  the  scientific  testimony  can  be 
refuted  by  believable  scientific  research,  the 
case  against  marijuana  calls  for  a  verdict  of 
guilty  and  a  change  In  the  climate  of 
thought  that  regards  It  as  merely  a  pleasant 
relaxant. 

Such  a  change  in  attitude  is  needed  to 
courier  what  Dr.  Jones  describes  as  efforts 
to  ttse  marijuana  at  a  moderate  level  or 
legalize  it.  Thene  efforts,  he  says,  "have  pre- 
vented sensible  acts  to  reduce  use  of  this 
drug  ...  we  And  no  'safe*  level  use  of  can- 
nabis." 

His  testimony  won't  make  a  popular  man 
on  campus  and  It  Is  more  believable  for  this 
reason.  He  Is  risking  the  treatment  accorded 
others  who  have  debunked  some  of  the 
modern  myths  that  have  become  dogma  In 
some  academic  circles. 

WTiat  a  frightening  prospect  to  have  nil 
the  radiation  monitoring  equipment  and 
worldwide  efforts  to  curb  atomic  fallout  only 
to  have  the  same  effects  from  the  already 
epidemic  use  of  marijuana, 

I  Prom  the  Florida  Tlmes-Uuion,  Jan.  9,  1974  i 
"Pot"    Accumulates — Like    DDT 

A  striking  reminder  that  the  public  flght 
against  drug  abuse  is  a  continuous  battle 
comes  tn  a  report  recently  released  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  Internal  Security  subcommittee. 

In  the  words  of  Chairman  James  Eastland. 
D-SIiss..  "We  have  been  concentrating  on  the 


herolu  epidemic  for  the  past  two  years,  and 
there  seems  to  be  some  solid  evidence  of 
progress.  .  .  . 

"But  It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  con- 
clusion that,  while  our  attention  was  focused 
on  heroin,  there  has  been  a  runaway  escala- 
tion of  the  use  of  other  drugs,  primarily 
marijuana  and  hashish  (milder  and  stronger 
forms,  respectively,  of  cannabis).  .  .  ." 

For  perspective,  it  should  first  be  recog- 
nized that  throwing  the  nation's  major  at- 
tention against  heroin,  instead  of  milder 
drugs,  was  no  oversight,  but  a  soundly  rea- 
soned decision.  Heroin  kills:  heroin  destroys 
lives:  the  need  of  heroin  addlcta  to  support 
a  $150  or  so  a  day  "habif  has  driven  many — 
dally — into  the  streets  to  steal  and  rob  and 
kill. 

It  would.  Indeed,  have  been  a  distorted 
sense  of  priorities  which  did  not  atuck  the 
greatest  evil  first. 

And  there  Is  evidence  that  the  massUe  ef- 
fort is  paying  off:  as  early  as  a  year  ago  Dr. 
Robert  Dupont,  chief  of  the  Washington  Nar- 
cotics Treatment  Administration,  termed 
heroin  addlcuon  "more  tJian  cut  in  half"  in 
the  nation's  capital:  Dr.  Jerome  Jaffe.  head 
of  the  Federal  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention,  told  a  congressional  sub- 
committee that  heroin  addiction  was  "level- 
ing off;"  and  John  Ingersoll.  director  of  the 
U3.  Bureau  of  Norcotlca  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  stated  that  a  "turning  point"  seemed 
to  have  been  reached  in  the  battle  against 

■H." 

But,  without  any  thou^ibt  to  diminl.shing 
the  efforts  which  have  curtailed  the  greater 
drug  abuse,  there  indeed  seems  urgency  to 
turu  to  the  lesser,  though  siUl  prono'.iuced. 
evll- 

Evldence  Indicates  that  more  than  five 
billion  marijuana  and  hashish  "joints"  tor 
20  for  every  man.  woman  and  child  In  the 
countrj')   entered  the  U.S.  last  year. 

"The  pandemic  use  of  marijuana  and 
hashish  has  been  brought  obout.  In  port." 
Eastland  said,  "by  a  militant  pro-marijuana 
propaganda  campaign  conducted  by  many 
New  Left  organizations  and  by  the  entire 
underground  press  . . . 

"And  It  has  been  stimulated  perhaps  in 
major  degree,  by  a  number  of  highly  publi- 
cized reports.  wTltteu  by  persons  (many  en- 
tirely well  meaning)  who  did  not  have 
available  to  them,  at  the  time,  most  of  the 
highly  significant  scientific  research  con- 
ducted over  the  past  few  years  that  puu  a 
danger  sign  ou  cannabis  use.  .  . 

Among  the  most  recent  reports  cited  by 
Sen.  Eastland  was  one  by  Dr.  Olav  Broeodeu. 
director  of  the  United  KaU<»is  Narootk  ^ 
Laboratory  In  Geneva,  which  "point*!  stronglv 
to  the  conclusion  that  marijuana  may  be 
even  more  dangerous  than  had  previouV.y 
been  believed. . . . 

"(Researchers  have  fouud  that)  cannabu 
accumulates  in  the  brains  and  gonads  Ux  the 
manner  of  DDT,  that  it  produces  fetal  de- 
formities In  animals.  In  addition  to  abortion  =; 
and  Btlllblrtbs.  In  a  manner  that  resembles 
the  damage  done  by  thalidomide  .  .  . 

"That  It  result*  in  breakage  and  aeriou.-s 
damage  to  human  chromosomes,  and  that  r. 
seriously  reduces  the  body's  abUlty  to  pro- 
duce DNA.  a  critical  component  of  alt  cell.s 
including  the  reproductive  cells.  .  . 

The  subcommittee's  report  should  receive 
priority  attention  from  the  full  Congress, 
and.  even  more  Important,  from  the  publir, 
when  the  new  session  begins  Jan.  21. 

The  prevalent  Impression  that  ""pot"  U 
hnrmle-sa — "people  amoke  It  every  day  and  it 
doesn't  bother  them" — Is  Increasingly  bein^ 
con ti-ji dieted  by  many  studies  (of  which  the 
UN  report  is  only  the  latest)  which  show 
I>ersuaslve  evidence  of  serious,  long-rango 
effects.  It  Is  a  matter  too  Important  to  remain 
clouded.  conftTsed. 
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IProm  the  Washington  Post,  June  24.  19741 

Nfw  FiNDiNca  SHOW  Harm — Views  on 

Marijuana  Shittino 

(Bjr  Robert  JoSk) 

Los  ANcELzs. — Marijuana  may  turn  out  to 

tie  more  tiarmlul  than  manv  scteiillsts  tiad 

previously  thought. 

Only  a  year  ago  most  re»earchers  studying 
the  drug  thought  it  probably  was  relatively 
harmless — at  least  when  compared  with 
iilcohol  and  other  commonly  abused  drugs. 
Since  then,  however,  new  findings  have 
rai5ed  the  possibility  that  long-term  use  of 
'  srass"  might  be  liniced  to  damaged  chromo- 
somes, lower  production  ol  sex  hormones. 
and  greater  vulnerabUity  to  diseases. 

The  new  findings  are  preliminary  and  as 
yet  unsubstantiated,  but  thev  have  ap- 
peared in  prestigious  sclentlBc  and  medical 
journals— publications  which  prevtoa-'ly 
paid  scant  attention  to  the  perils  of  "pot." 
The  findings  are  sigiuficant  politically  as 
well.  At  a  time  when  respectable  voices  are 
calling  (or  Uws  making  personal  possession 
and  use  of  the  drug  a  misdemeanor  or  no 
crime  at  all  Instead  of  a  felony,  the  findings 
already  have  provided  ammunition  for  those 
who  oppose  such  moves. 

Last  week  the  Illinois  Bar  Association 
passed  a  resolution  urging  repeal  of  all  laws 
banning  personal  possession  and  use.  IBA 
President  William  p.  Sutter  explamed.  'We 
aren't  endorsing  its  use:  we  are  recognizing 
that  the  majority  of  medical  opinion  is 
that  casual  use  is  not  harmful  .  .  .-  Critics 
can  now  argue  that  medical  opinion  may  be 
changing,  though  many  researchers  still 
favor  removal  of  criminal  penalties  for 
marijuana  use  despite  the  new  findings. 

About  (4  million  in  federal  grants  and 
contracts  insure  that  the  re.search  will  cou- 
tmuo  during  the  comhig  fiscal  year. 

•I  couldn  t  give  a  hoot  about  social  policy  ■ 
.lays  Dr.  Morton  A.  Stenchever.  an  obste- 
trician at  the  Uuiveralty  of  Utah  Medical 
Center  in  Salt  Lake  City,  -but  111  have  to 
say  there  ate  quite  a  lew  problems  with 
marijuana." 

He  compared  chromosome  damage  In  a 
group  of  49  marijuana  users  to  that  in  a 
control  group  of  nonusers.  His  findings,  pub- 
lished last  January  in  the  Journal  of  Obstet- 
rics and  Gynecology,  were  that  users  averaged 
3.4  chromosome  breaks  per  loo  white  blood 
cells  while  non-users  averaged  onlv  1.2 
breaks. 

Dr.  Stenchever  explained  that  hicreased 
chromosome  breaks  might  raise  the  likeli- 
hood of  eventually  getting  cancer  or  becom- 
ing the  parent  of  a  child  with  birth  defects 
Dr.  Akira  Morishima  of  the  Department  of 
Pediatrics.  Columbia  Uiirersity.  N.y  ha^ 
reported  findings  similar  to  Stenchever's 

The  stenchever  and  Morishima  Bndhig!  led 
the  National  Institute  ou  Drtig  Abuse 
IN"IDA»— the  federal  agency  which  bankrolls 

much  of  the  nation's  marijuana  research 

to  fund  several  projects  in  which  other  re- 
searchers Will  attempt  to  reproduce  the  sten- 
chever and  Monphima  research  processes  to 
determine  whether  similar  findlnss  can  be 
obtained. 

Controversy  over  the  Bndlugs  persists. 
"Genettc  damage  is  an  extremeiy  nebulous 
field."  said  Dr.  LIssy  Jorvlk,  a  pediatrlclan- 
p.'iychlaulst  doing  genetic  research  at  the 
University  of  Callfornlu  Medical  Center  m 
Los  Angeles. 

"I  don't  see  how  Stenche\er's  work  can  be 
replicated. "  she  said.  ■  He's  had  some  50  stu- 
iienu  on  a  number  of  drugs,  and  marijuana 
was  simply  the  only  drug  they  had  in  com- 
mon." She  contended  that  Dr  Morlshlma's 
wotk  would  be  easier  to  recreate. 

Ijr.  Jafrlk  pointed  out  that  "the  body  ha? 
repair  mechanisms.  Depending  on  the  type  of 
break,  chromosome  damage  may  have  no  ef- 
fect. Also,  cells  In  which  breaks  have  occurred 
may  die:  and  then  again,  there's  no  harm" 
The  danger,  she  said.  Is  tlxat  cells  with  ab- 


normal chromosomes  might  multiplv  and 
produce  Identical,  also  damaged,  cells.  "Then. 
In  10  €>r  15  years,  such  cells  might  be  re- 
sponsible for  causing  cancer." 

"Whenever  I  present  data  I'm  Immedi- 
ately attacked  by  the  other  side,"  Dr  Sten- 
chever retorts.  "Maybe  she  didnt  read  my 
article  "  He  Insists  the  mcrease  in  breakage 
alone  Is  enough  to  cause  serious  concern,  and 
he  notes  that  half  the  drug  users  he  studied 
took  no  other  drugs  except  alcohol. 

The  Utah  researcher  noted  that,  when  It 
comes  to  chromosome  breaks,  other  widely 
used  drugs  are  probably  as  dangerous  as 
marijuana.  "I  think  the  same  rate  of  break- 
age probably  occurred  in  Valium."  he  said. 
Vallum,  a  tranquilizer,  is  one  of  the  most 
common  prescription  drugs  In  the  country. 

Few  researchers  are  more  cautious  about 
the  Implications  of  their  findings  than  Dr- 
Rotwrt  c.  Rolodny.  director  of  the  infertility 
program  at  the  Reproductive  Biology  Re- 
search Foundation  In  St.  Louis.  He  has  been 
checking  levels  of  testosterone,  the  prlncip.il 
male  sex  hormone.  In  marijuana. 

Dr.  Kolodny.  30.  has  been  working  with  Dr. 
William  Masters,  famed  for  his  pioneer  re- 
search in  human  sexual  response,  and  Dra 
Robert  Kolodner  and  Gelson  Toro. 

In  a  recent  article  In  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Kolodny  told  how 
his  group  compared  20  men  who  used 
marijuana  four  days  a  week  for  a  minimum 
of  6  months  with  20  men  who  were  non- 
users;  testosterone  levels  In  the  users  aver- 
aged a  strlkmg  40  per  cent  lower  than  In 
non-users. 

Dr.  Kolodny  speculated — and  he  stresses 
the  word  "speculate" — that  "there  may  be 
a  decrease  In  fertility  as  a  result  of  chronic. 
Intensive  marijuana  use":  that  heavy  users 
may  encounter  potency  problems:  that  preg- 
nant female  users  "may  disrupt  sexual  dif- 
ferentiation In  male  fetuses"  during  the 
-second,  third  and  fourth  month  of  preg- 
nancy; and  that  preteeuage  boys  who  smoke 
marijuana  "may  somehow  disrupt  comple- 
tion of  puberty."  Impairing  normal  sexual 
development. 

He  noted  that  his  study  has  not  yet  been 
replicated.  "So  what  you're  dealing'  with  Is 
speculation  based  on  preliminary  findings." 
Other  researchers  praised  Dr.  Kolodny's 
objectivity:  and  some  said  they  believe  his 
work  Is  more  Important — and  more  frighten- 
ing—than  even  he  thinks  It  Is. 

Others  noted  that  the  exact  function  of 
testosterone  is  not  completely  understood, 
and  thus  the  eHect  of  the  shortage  Is  unpre- 
dictable. 

Dr-  Kolodny  is  beginning  to  receive  tes- 
tosterone samples  from  other  laboratories 
throughout  the  country. 

Even  fellow  researchers  who  respect  his 
work  call  Dr.  Oabrlel  Nahas  a  "crusader" 
against  decriminalization.  Others  call  him 
"a  fanatic."  Almost  all  agree,  however,  that 
efforts  to  duplicate  the  Columbia  University 
pharmacologist's  research  should  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Dr.  Nahas,  who  announced  his  findings  at 
a  highly  pubUclzed  press  conference  two 
weeks  before  they  appeared  In  Science  maga- 
zine last  February,  studied  white  blood  cell 
production  in  51  marijuana  users.  AU  the 
subjecu  reported  having  smoked  at  least 
three  times  a  week  for  four  or  more  vears. 
He  found  that  ceU  production  in  users 
averaged  40  per  cent  less  than  in  a  control 
^■roup  of  nonusers. 

Since  white  blood  cell  production  Is  con- 
sidered vital  to  the  body's  ability  to  fight 
tuscose.  he  speciuates  that  marijuana  use 
Impairs  the  immunity  system. 

Tlie  Nahas  findings  are  viewed  as  signifi- 
cant because  they  show  exactly  the  same  low 
level  of  production  In  white  cells  taken  from 
users  that  he  found  in  cells  Uken  from  non- 
users  and  subsequently  exposed  to  a  mari- 
juana agent  In  the  test  tube. 

'We'd  all  be  surprised  U  Nahas    findings 
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are  replicated. "  said  UCLA's  Dr.  JarvUc.  "I've 
spoiceu  with  a  numlier  of  people  in  immu- 
nology and  they're  alt  extremely  skeptical." 

Sources  at  NIDA,  which  is  funding  at- 
tempts to  replicate  the  Immunity-system 
research,  said  two  papers  preparetl  for  pub- 
lication this  summer  confirm  the  Nahas  find- 
ings while  a  third,  using  different  techniques 
fall^  to  do  so. 

Drs.  stenchever.  Morishima.  Kolodny  and 
Nahas  all  learned  about  the  drug-use  back- 
ground of  their  test  subjects  through  Inter- 
views with  them.  Critics  argue,  with  some 
Justification,  that  interview  data  are  not 
sufnclentiy  reliable. 

Ideally,  say  the  critics,  a  test  subject 
should  be  confined  to  a  closely  supervised 
hospital  ward  where  researchers  can  make 
certain  that  he  Is  under  the  Influence  only 
ol  the  drug  being  tested— and  feeling  onlv 
the  elTect  of  a  prescribed  dose. 

Until  recently,  prescribed  doses  of  mari- 
juana were  unavailable — and  street  dose,s 
\  arled  enormously  from  cigarette  to  cigarette. 
But  now,  because  pharmacologists  have 
Isolated  tetrahydrocannabinol  (THCI,  the 
main  Intoxleatmg  agent  In  marijuana,  re- 
searchers can  choose  from  a  pot  smokers 
pipe  dream  of  doses.  The  government  pro- 
vides low-,  medium-,  and  high-dose  cig- 
arettes—and even  cigarettes  with  no  dose  at 
all.  In  addition,  researchers  can  obtain  THC 
pills,  so  that  marijuana  can  be  administered 
orally. 

Long-term  controlled-dosage  research  Is 
expensive,  because  hospital  beds  and  super- 
vising nurses  are  expensive.  But  such  re- 
search Is  said  to  be  especially  rewarding  for 
detailed  study  of  the  psychological  aspects 
of  the  drug. 

A  bearded  young  man  named  Craig  sat 
smokhig  a  "joint "  In  a  dimly  lit  room  filled 
with  stereophonic  rock  and  roll.  A  nurse  sat 
beside  him  to  make  sure  he  smoked  the 
whole  cigarette. 

The  smoking  room  was  on  the  third  floor 
of  UCLA's  Neuro-Psychlatric  Institute 
iNPIi — and  except  for  occasional  supervised 
excursions  to  movie  theaters  and  restauranu. 
Craig  had  been  on  that  floor  for  almost  90 
davs.  recelvmg  »26  a  day  for  his  work. 

That  work  Involves  submitting  to.  and  par- 
ticipating m.  a  dally  battery  of  tests:  being 
wired  to  brain-wave  machines,  pressing  but- 
tons when  Images  appear  on  a  screen,  au- 
swcrlng  questions  In  almost  Incessant  inter- 
views, and  taking  written  tests  not  unlike 
school  admis.sion  exams. 

Would  Craig  contUiue  smoking  after  his 
release?  "Yeah,  probably."  he  said,  "but  If 
anyone  tries  to  take  mv  pulse  or  ask'  how 
high  I  am.  I'll  kick  em." 

Dr.  Sidney  Cohen,  a  psvcblatrist,  and 
Phyllis  Lessln.  an  anthropologist,  supervhie 
the  NPI  study. 

"We've  pretty  well  disproved  the  old  notion 
that  marijuana  produces  a  'reverse  toler- 
ance. "  l«Bsm  said.  Reverse  tolerance  Is  a 
technical  term  for  the  old  pot  smoker's  no- 
tion that  It  takes  less  and  less  marijuana  for 
an  experienced  user  to  get  high.  Dr.  Cohen 
said  NPI  researches  have  found  that  the  drut 
produces  real  tolerance,  that  one  becomes 
Inured  to  the  effects  of  the  same  dosage  if 
it  is  received  day  after  day. 

Les.sln  said  NPI  re.searchers  also  had  dis- 
proved other  myths  about  the  drug.  "We're 
learning  that  m  many  way.',.  It's  a  drug  Just 
like  other  drugs,"  she  said. 

Dr.  Cohen  provided  two  examples:  "A  lot 
of  cops  believe  grass  dUates  the  pupils  of 
the  eye;  when.  In  fact.  If  a  stispect's  pupUs 
are  dUated,  It's  probably  because  of  anxiety. 
As  for  the  notion  that  pot  excites  sexual  de- 
sire, well,  we  found  that- like  alcohol— It's 
sexually  debUltating  " 

NPI  researchers  were  not  seeking  the  ther- 
apeutic applications  for  marijuana.  Dr.  Co- 
hen said,  but  two  therapeutic  possiblUtlcs 
were    discovered    there    because    spcclallstf 
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from   the   enormous  UCLA   medical   center 
next  door  also  ran  tests  on  NPI  subjects. 

For  example,  eye  specialists  discovered  that 
marijuana  reduces  pressure  within  the  eye- 
ball, and  thus  might  prove  to  lie  effective  hi 
treating  glaucoma — a  condition  of  excess 
prcisuro  Inside  the  eye  which  often  afflicts 
older  people.  "The  standard  drugs  for  treat- 
ing glaucoma  don't  help  some  people,  but 
maybe  THC  will."  Dr.  Cohen  explained. 

Lessln  said  she  occasionally  goes  over  to 
ihe  Jules  Stem  Eje  Institute  to  help  admln- 
iatcr  tests  to  middleaged  glaucoma  victims. 
'In  other  words,  I  have  to  teach  them  now 
to  .^moke  pot."  she  said. 

And  whue  marijuana  falls  to  dilate  pupils. 
It  does  dilate  bronchial  tubes.  "Asthma  vic- 
tims suffer  from  constricted  bronchlals,"  Dr. 
Cohen  said.  "It'a  possible  THC  will  prove  to 
he  a  useful  supplemental  drug  for  them, 
too."  He  said  doctors  at  the  medical  center 
already  are  working  to  develop  an  experi- 
mental THC  aerosol  can. 

Of  course,  the  problem  with  THC  as  a 
therapeutic  drug  Is  Its  side  effect— the  high. 
Dr.  Cohen  said  pharmacologists  are  hoping  to 
iBolatA  other  cannabinotds  which  are  not 
intoxicating  tiecause  they  may  prove  to  have 
the  same  therapeutic  effect. 

At  the  Langley-Porter  Institute  iLPI)  in 
San  Francisco,  another  University  of  Cali- 
fornia facility,  one  strong  Joint  a  day  Is  con- 
sidered an  extremely  low  dose.  Test  subjects 
there  receive  the  equivalent  of  a  pack  of  such 
cigarettes  each  day. 

"Of  course  we  administer  It  orally."  said 
Dr.  Reese  Jones,  a  psychiatrist  who  has  con- 
ducted marijuana  research  at  LPI  for  more 
than  five  years.  "Our  subjects  would  tie 
hoarse  If  they  had  to  take  that  dose  In 
smoke." 

Dr.  Jones'  subjects — like  their  counterparts 
In  Los  Angeles — are  confined  to  a  psychiatric 
ward  where  they  imdergo  constant  testing. 
"We've  been  learning  that  little  doses  do  one 
thing  and  big  doses  another,"  Dr.  Jones  said, 
stressing  that  big  doses  have  much  stronger 
physical  effects. 

"Our  subjects  arc  pretty  sedated  when  they 
first  get  started  on  the  high  dose."  he  said. 
"Then,  after  six  or  seven  days,  what  looks  like 
a  tolerance  develops,  and  they  tiecome  more 
alert  and  active,  both  psychologically  and 
physically.  You  could  say  they  return  to 
normal, 

"After  two  or  three  weeks,  we  substitute  a 
placebo  (a  pill  with  no  TCHi:  and  suddenly 
the  subjects  become  Irritable  and  restless, 
and  have  trouble  sleeping.  They  are  probably 
suffering  the  symptoms  of  withdrawal  from 
a  physical  dependence." 

At  such  high  doses,  not  presently  avail- 
able to  ordinary  users  In  this  country,  Dr, 
Jones  Is  convinced  THC  closely  resembles 
"sedatives— hypnotic-type  drugs  like  alcohol 
and  phenobarbltal." 

Tlie  "good  news,"  he  said.  Is  that  test  sub- 
jects tolerate  high  doses  "extremely  well." 
But  the  "bad  news"  Is  the  sunllarlty  between 
THC  and  "drugs  that  caujje  serious  problems 
for  some  people  In  our  society  who  use  them." 
Unless  U.S.  customs  agents  can  prevent  in- 
creasing Importation  of  hashish  and  hashish 
oil  (concentrated  marijuana  derivatives).  Dr. 
Jones  said  he  fears  this  country  may  face 
an  epidemic  of  heavy-dosage  use  not  unlike 
that  In  his  laboratory. 

About  40  miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  at 
ihe  Veterans  Administration  Research  Hos- 
pital In  Palo  Alto,  Dr.  Leo  Holllster.  a  phar- 
macologist, began  some  of  the  first  U.S.  gov- 
ernment-sponsored marijuana  research  on 
hitman  test  subjects  almost  seven  years  ago. 
Today  he  and  psychiatrist  Jared  Tlnklen- 
lierg  are  comparing  the  effects  of  single,  nor- 
mal doses  of  marijuana  with  similar  doses  of 
other  drugs. 

"The  social  aspects  of  this  drxtg  have  been 
descrtt>ed  ad  nauseum,"  Dr,  Holllster  remark- 


ed. "When  It  comes  to  sliort-tenn  effects,  I 
don't  think  we've  learned  anything  really 
significant  In  the  last  couple  years. 

"Now  the  Issue  that  remains  to  lie  settled 
is  how  the  drug  achieves  ita  effects." 

The  two  men  observed  that  marijuana 
seems  to  disrupt  the  transfer  of  information 
In  the  brain  from  short-term  to  long-term 
memory  so  that  Information  acquired  while 
under  Its  influence  is  forgotten  more  easily 
than  If  It  were  acquired  sotier. 

"It's  possible  that  marijuana  allows  the 
brain  to  be  fiooded  with  Irrelevant  Infor- 
mation." Dr.  Tlnkleberg  speculates.  "The 
subject  then  falls  to  distinguish  between  Im- 
portant and  unimportant  facts. 

"Now  we're  trying  to  see  If  marijuana 
hha.^es  this  quality  *ilh  alcohol." 


SOUTH  KOREA 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  lor 
some  lime,  overseas  obseners  of  South 
Korea  have  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned by  events  taking  place  there.  The 
record  is  one  which  raises  serious  ques- 
tions. 

In  1972,  democratic  processes  were 
sust>ended  for  an  indefinite  period, 
and  martial  law  was  declared,  A  new 
constitution  was  written,  which  re- 
stricted the  right  of  dissent. 

In  January  1974.  President  Park  an- 
nounced two  emergency  measures  which 
prohibited  the  denial,  opposition  to.  mis- 
representation of  or  defamation  of  the 
Constitution  and  any  effort  to  revise  or 
repeol  it:  advocacy  of  any  action  pro- 
hibited by  the  emergency  measure,  or 
communication  about  such  action  by  any 
means;  and.  Anally,  criticisms  of  the 
emergency  action  Itself. 

A  military  coui't  martial,  presided  over 
by  Korean  generals,  was  established  to 
ti-y  cases  arising  out  of  the  emergency 
measures,  and  the  Korean  CIA  was  em- 
powered to  Investigate  the  cases. 

Last  April,  a  further  directive,  known 
as  "Emergency  Deciee  No.  4."  was  an- 
nounced. Under  this  measure,  all  polit- 
ical dissent  was  effectively  outlawed,  in- 
cluding 'individual,  or  collective  activi- 
ties .such  as  assembly,  demonstration, 
protest  or  sitdown  in  or  around  academic 
institutions," 

In  its  most  sweeping  provision,  it  for- 
bids, "any  pei'son  to  advocate,  broatJcast, 
report,  publish,  or  otherwise  commimi- 
cate  to  others  such  act  or  acts  as  are  pro- 
hibited by  the  present  emergency  de- 
cree," The  penalties  for  violation  of  Uiese 
measures;  death,  life  imprisonment,  or 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  5  years. 
On  July  11,  the  military  court-martial 
found  21  persons  guilty  of  organizing  stu- 
dent protests,  which  the  Government  al- 
leged t.  ere  aimed  at  the  overthrow"  of 
President  Paik.  Tlie  sentences  decreed; 
Kim  Chi  Ha,  one  of  Korea's  best  known 
contemporai'y  poets,  convicted  of  en- 
couraging anti-Govei-nment  demonstra- 
tions and  financing  student  protests — 
sentenced  to  death,  along  with  six  others, 
all  students  at  Seoul  National  University, 
Eight  students  weie  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment,  and  six  others  to  20 
years  in  Jail. 

South  Koi-ean  spokesmen  for  Picsident 
Park  explain  the  necessity  for  these  ac- 
tions in  this  way : 


They  (the  students)  cannot  differentiate 
legal,  healthy  criticism  of  the  government 
from  communist  tacttcs,  ao  we  have  to  teach 
them  this  lesson. 

Last  week,  the  lawyer  who  defended 
these  students,  a  graduate  of  George 
Washington  University,  himself  was  ar- 
rested as  a  result  of  remarks  he  made 
critical  of  the  government,  in  liJs  sum- 
mation before  the  cotirt.  And  over  the 
weekend,  it  was  reported  that  Kim  Chi 
Ha  and  five  other  students  who  had  re- 
ceived death  penalties  had.  as  a  result  of 
international  pressure,  had  their  sen- 
tences reduced  to  life  imprisonment. 

Now  a  new  trial  is  underway  in  which 
the  dcfendent  is  a  former  President  of 
South  Korea.  Mr.  Kim  Dae  Jmig.  Jung, 
opposition  candidate  to  President  Park 
in  the  1971  election,  hi  which  he  cap- 
tured 46  percent  of  the  popular  vote,  left 
Korea  in  1972  after  the  imposition  of 
martial  law.  Last  August  he  was  foi'cibly 
removed  from  liis  Tokyo  hotel  by  agents 
/  of  the  South  Korean  Govei-nment,  and 
rettu-ned  to  Seoul,  where  he  was  detained 
for  76  days  and  then  placed  under  house 
arrest. 

At  ills  trial,  before  the  militaiy  tribu- 
nal, he  stands  accused  of  violating  elec- 
tion campaign  rules  under  tlie  old  Con- 
stitution, for  asserting  during  the  1971 
campaign  that  Piesident  Park  intended 
to  make  himself  President  for  life,  Mr. 
Jung  does  not  deny  the  charge  and  main- 
tains that,  in  fact,  his  prediction  has 
come  true. 

In  a  conversation  with  foieign  corre- 
."jpondents,  he  explained : 

In  1971, 1  told  my  people  that  if  we  failed 
to  change  the  government  this  time,  we  will 
lose  the  separation  of  powers,  and  we  will 
lose  the  direct  election  system,  and  our  free- 
doms will  be  severely  restricted. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  this  progressive 
denial  of  civil  liberties  that  is  a  matter 
of  deep  concei'n,  in  terms  of  both  basic 
human  rights,  and  of  political  stability 
on  the  Korean  peninsula,  21  years  after 
the  end  of  the  Korean  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
articles  on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  28.  1974) 

Sooth  Koria:  "It's  TtMi  To  Blow  the 

WHISTtE" 

To  the  Editor: 

South  Korean  President  Park's  April  .'5 
Emergency  Decree  and  subsequent  detentions 
of  some  240  students.  Christians  and  intel- 
lectuals remove  the  last  prop  from  our 
Koresn  pohcy.' 

A  Korean  students  "refusal  to  attend 
classes  and  examinations  without  plausible 
reasons"  and  student  "assemblies,  demon- 
strations, discussions,  rallies  and  other  li- 
dlvldiial  and  collective  activities  In  and  out 
of  school  except  normal  ciai^ses  and  research 
activities  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  school  authorities"  can  brhig  the  "death 
penalty,  Ufe  imprisonment  or  more  Uien  five 
years'  Imprisonment."  Class  nonattendauco 
or  casual  student  remarks  at  college  or  ai 
home  can  bring  "the  closing  (for  good  |  of  any 
schools  to  which  such  measurea-riolatlnj 
students  belong." 

-Americans  have  been  told  for  nearlv  thirty 
years  by  our  highest  anthorltlei  that  the 
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purpose  or  American  aid  to  Korea  (uow  over 
512  billion)  was  to  derend  democracy  there 
\et  South  Korea  today  Is  not  onlv  no  demo- 
cratic stale;  Its  decrees  mark  it  as  more 
■erocloiuiy  antidemocratic  and  Uilolerant  ol 
11.  citizens  than  Is  even  the  Soviet  Union. 

Seoul  u  an  armed  camp  under  a  garrison 
r-mmander.  Other  Korean  troops  are  under 
I'e  tactical  command  of  a  four-star  Amerl- 
''°.'.'..^°*"'  *'"'  ""  ^  ordered  to  suppress 
with  American  arms  the  slightest  expressions 
or  Komn  democracy.  Even  if  defense  and 
security  alone  were  our  aim.  present  R  OJC 
decrees  radically  undermine  that  objective 

Our  Influence  on  Seoul  Is  gone:  We  could 
not  even  obtain  the  re!ea.w  of  the  moderate 
democratic  opposition  leader  invited  to  Har- 
vard whom  the  Park  (3ovcrnment  abducted 
m  an  outrageous  floutlnz  of  international 
V,r°'  ""'''  "^  "npede  in  any  risible  wav 
ine  29-month-long  descent  into  totalitarian- 
ism of  SeoulE  authorities.  Nevertheless,  the 
Aamlnlstratlon  is  Increasing  Its  mllllary  aid 
request  for  Seoul  to  8252  8  million. 

It  is  time  to  blow  the  whistle  before  we  are 
mired  in  a  serious  blow-up  in  the  worlds 
most  dangerous  8S.000  square  miles.  We  and 
the  C.S.S.R.  should  cease  treating  the  two 
Koreas  as  client  states  and  should  now  accel- 
erate the  crucial  process  of  reducing  our 
muitary  aid  to  the  rival  regimes.  Moreover 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  should 
Bold  public  hearings  on  Korea  to  ventilate 
thoroughly  the  many  compleit  problems  that 
have  been  too  long  ignored  bv  the  American 
people. 

Jehome  .a.  Cohcn 
Dircclor.  East  AUaii  Legal  Studies. 
Garcoav  Hekdckson. 
Fletr-lier  Sihool  o/  Lair  ana  Diplomavij 
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n/.iir.'.'.'''"'^'  ?"'  ^'"PM'S  the  Soviets-  final 
disposition  of  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn  with  the 
Park  regimes  "solution"  to  Kim  Chi  Ha 

ohI.°,„'^°,""?'  '""  *'°'"'  P""»'  Helped  10 
obtiUn  the  release  of  Sotehenitsyu  to  exUe, 
might  it  now  obtain  more  lenient  and  rea- 
sonable treatment  for  Kim  Chi  Ha  and  hi- 
fellow  South  Korean  dLssenters' 

It  Is  possible,  and  there  is  tlui» 

Here  is  one  such  protest. 


IFrom  the  Christian  Science  llonltor   Jnlv 

IS.  1B74I 

A  Ples  ro«  Reason  in  Xo«u 

•nie  Government  of  South  Korea  has 
pushed  to  Its  ultimate  the  policy  of  labellni; 
political  dissidents  as  "enemies"  who  endan- 
ger "uatlotuU  security." 

A  three-man  military  trlbuiml  set  up  un- 
der emergency  decrees  has  sentenced  14 
South  Korean  citizens  to  death,  and  39  oth- 
ers to  long  prison  terms,  some  for  life  An- 
other  200  are  under  court  martini  and  face 
similar  treatment. 

Among  the  14  receiving  death  sentences 
are  ave  students  from  Seoul  National  Uni- 
versity and  the  poet  Kim  Chi  Ho  who  has 
been  called  the  Solzhenltsvn  of  Korea 

The  severity  of  the  sentences  seems  obvi- 
ously intended  to  frighten  away  any  further 
political  opposition  to  the  rule  of  Part  Chung 

That  opposition,  suppressed  under  martial 
law  since  1972.  finally  boiled  to  the  surface 
in  the  spring  of  left  year  wilh  student  pro- 
test demonstrations  mvolvliig  thousands  of 
students  In  almost  every  major  university 

President  Park  yielded  momentarily  pull- 
ing back  somewhat  the  Korean  CIAs  domes- 
tic siu^elllance  operations  and  replaclmt  Its 
unpopular  chief.  But  that  temporary  tictlc 
was  soon  followed  by  the  emrnordinary  de- 
crees that  made  virtually  any  whisper  of 
dissent  punishable  In  the  extreme. 

Mr.  Parks  evcuse  !•!  the  need  for  vigilance 
ogalnst  the  North.  But  South  Korja  has 
never  been  stronger  economically  and  mili- 
tarily. There  Is  less  reason  now  for  authori- 
tarianism than  ever  and,  mdeed,  every  con- 
dition exisU  for  the  country  to  adopt  more 
democratic  practices. 

Kmi  Chi  Has  "crhne"  was  that  he  gave 
some  money  (about  H50|  to  one  group  of 
student  protesters.  ^ 

Previously,  the  well-known  poet  has  been 
jailed  a  number  of  thnes  and  once  committed 
to  a  sanatorium— in  a  move  slmUar  to  the 
ooviet  Unions  treatment  of  prominent  dis- 
sidents—because of  poetry  satirical  of  govern- 
ment policies. 


I  From  the  Washington  Star-News.  .lulv  15 
I974I 

TlBANKT    IN  Ko«E» 

The  seemingly  Inexorable  advance  of  oresl- 
denilal  despotism  and  repression  in  South 
Korea  is  reachmg  Intolerable  limits.  It  now 
calls  for  a  most  serious  review  of  American 
policy  toward  a  country  for  which  the  United 
States,  in  the  name  of  preserving  "demoe- 
racy.  Has  paid  dearly  m  blood  and  treasure 
The  series  of  outrageous  acts  of  repression 
is  Krowlng.  Most  recently.  14  persons  accused 
oi  fomenting  student  activities  against  the 
regime  of  President  Chung  Hee  Park  were 
sentenced  to  death  by  »  military  court  in 
Seoul.  DOEens  of  others  were  given  prison 
sentences  ranging  from  15  years  to  l5e  In 
a  1.  some  253  people  have  been  arrested  for 
violating  the  presidents  decree  of  April  3 
Which  makes  any  antlgovemment  demonstra- 
tlon  a  crhne  punishable  by  death.  The  round- 
up  of  Intellectuals,  politicians  and  student 
eaders  by  the  ubiquitous  Korean  secret  po- 
lice includes  one  of  the  country's  most  re- 
nowned poets,  Kim  Chi  Ha,  who  is  one  of 
those  sentenced  to  death. 

Political  reaction  hi  this  country  to  the 
hicreaslngly  tyrannical  nature  of  the  Park 
regime  is  entirely  predictable.  Already  there 
h.-ive  been  loud  calls  from  politicians  and 
other  public  figures  for  an  immediate  end  to 
all  American  aid  to  South  Korea  and  the 
withdrawal  of  our  remaining  forces  there. 
The  familiar  charge  that  the  United  Stales  !>. 
supporting  yet  another  malevolent  dictator- 
ship among  Its  clients  will  be  heard  with  In- 
creasing frequency. 

Tliere  are.  ho«-ever.  two  problems  with  thl.s 
argument  as  it  appears  to  us.  The  first  is  that 
cutting  off  American  aid  and  withdrawing 
American  troops  from  South  Korea  » ill  elimi- 
nate whatever  leverage  we  now  are  able  to 
exert  on  the  government  In  Seoul.  Indeed  an 
argiunent  can  be  made  that  President  Park 
mssolved  the  Korean  Assembly,  declared  mar- 
tial .aw  and  assumed  dlstatorlal  powers  In 
1872  precisely  because  he  perceived  In  the 
proclamation  of  the  "Nixon  Doctrine"  the 
probability  of  an  eventual  withdrawal  of 
American  support. 

The  second  problem  Is  equally  obvious 
The  withdrawal  of  American  aid  would  Inflict 
the  greatest  hijury,  not  on  the  Park  reghne 
but  on  millions  of  Innocent  South  Koreaus 
who  are  already  in  quite  enough  trouble  It 
Is  essential  that  our  leverage  on  the  Seoul 
government  should  be  exerted  as  strongly  as 
possible  to  modify  its  tjTannlcal  tendencies 
But  the  impulse  to  wash  our  hands  of  the 
whole  unhappy  sllnatlon  Is  not  the  best 
aiuswer. 


Jxdij  34,  1974 

The  remaining  two,  who  are  Japanese  resld- 
S-J"  ^""^^  "•'»  ■»  sentenced  tomorrow 
i„  ,^  ??"  sentenced  to  death  yesterdav 
included  dissident  poet  Kim  ClU-ha.  33  five 
students  from  Seoul  National  Uulversltv  and 
a  29-year-old  unemployed  man 
H  J,"°  ^?:^^-  ""  75-J-e«"--old  former  presi- 
dent, said  he  will  go  on  trial  Tuesday  on  a 
So,m'  «  providing  money  to  the  student 
group.  He  was  not  detained  although  he 
^j^|n^™8a'«"  by  the  military  prosecution 

In  pronouncing  the  sentences  yesterday 
hI;  .  ,1!;  '^'"■''  "««o"K-  who  headed  Presl- 
mim.f.  ,"',!,  "'f  ^'"^  "«"'"  three-man 
^?,1  h/  "•"""""•  '«'<»  ""e  court  could  not 
consider  any  extenuating  circumstances  for 
the  student  defendants  because  national  se- 
curity was  involved. 

,J!^f  f"'"''  °"^  i»"tenced  seven  others 
to  life  terms.  12  defendants  to  20  years  in 

?h,""'  "Jrl""  "°'^  •"  '=  >■'•■•'  on  sfmilar 
charges.  The  verdicts  are  subject  to  rev  ew 
by  higher  courts. 

Ps'Ji^T^P:'""!""'  ""  ^''  "P  J""  8  when 
frYrt  S^r'""""  ""  ehiorgeacy  decree  to 
crack  down  on  antlgovemment  elements 

The  poet  was  accused  of  provldhig  »45o 
to  the  student  group  to  help  finance  its 
alleged  antlgovemment  plot 
»  f.^^'f ""  ''"°™  '°  '°«'e"  reaaws  for 
^i./,.T  ""'P'  °-  ""  ^^"  ^°  fWlcullng 
alleged  corruption  among  South  Koreas  top 
government  and  business  circles 

Yun  Po-sun  was  the  ceremonial  head  or 
state  under  the  late  Premier  John  M.  Chang's 

thr.T'?K°'  *"'"  ^"^  "»">  »  8*">"«1'  over- 
threw Changs  constllutlonally-elected  itov- 
ernmentluMay  1961.  ■•siiea  gov 

Yini  stayed  on  as  president  after  the  mili- 
tary coup  until  Mareh  the  following  tear 
!;  .o°.^  '*i^'  unsuccessfully  against  Park 
poimcs'ln"97r''  '""  """"  '-■"  '"'- 

He  was  charged  with  supplying  H.OOO 
through  a  Christian  mInisteF  who  aL  u 
charged   with   helping  the  alleged  student 
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IFrom  tlie  Washington  Star-News    Julv  u 

1&74I 

AxoTHEE  Seven  Doomed  bt  Kobea 

aKoifi.,   Kohea— Seven  more  persons,   m- 

■  lading   a   well-known   Korean    poet,   were 

sentenced  to  death  yesterday,  and  former 

President  Yun  Po-«uu  was  added  to  the  list 

of  55   civilian   defendants   being   tried   on 

charges  of  ploting  to  overthrow  the  gorern- 

ment. 

The  seven  brought  to  14  the  number  of 
persons  given  death  penalties  last  week  in 
connection  with  an  underground  student 
group  known  wj  the  National  Democratic 
Youth-Student  Federation. 

Thlrty-mne  others  have  been  aentcnced 
to  prieoa  terms  ranging  from  15  jeare  to  life 


IFrom   the  New  York  Times    July  17    1974 1 
Pr^A.Tv       ^^^"^  '^*"-''*=  Possible  Dfath 

FENALTY    ON   StTBVERSION    CHARGE 

<By  Fox  Butterfieid) 
x>S^?}'^-  ®^"^"  Korea.  July  16— A  former 
President  of  South  Korea  went  on  trial  be- 
lore  a  military  court  today  on  chames  of 
tence."'°"  ''*'*  '"''■''  ^  ^"^''^^"^  death len- 
Yun  Po  Sun.  a  frail.  77-year-old.  was  ac- 
cused of  having  advocated  the  overthrow  of 
llHf:?T  ^""'^  ^^'^""e  Hee  and  havlSTpro- 
^ided  the  equivalent  of  »1.000  to  nntl-Gov- 
ernment  student  demonstrators. 
hJo"/*?.,""'"  prominent  Koreans  also  went 
before  the  special  court  martial  today  on  the 
i^ame  charges:  the  Rev.  Park  Hyong  Kyu  an 
outspoken  Presbyterian  minister;  Kim  Din,« 
Oil  a  professor  of  American  studies  at  Yonsol 
University  In  Seoul,  and  the  Rev.  Kim  Chr,n 
Yomei.  thMlcgical  semluary  at 

ttJ?^  S!"  ^>*"''Kyn**n  are  both  graduates  of 
Union  Theological  SemUiary  in  New  York 
M.T!^*  Government  appeared  so  sensitive  to 
putting  a  man  of  Mr.  Yun's  stature  on  trial 
that  as  late  as  yesterday  the  Premiers  office 
had  assured  the  United  Slates  Embassy  that 
Mr.  Yxm  woiUd  only  be  a  •  witness  '  m  the 

rS^  ""Jh^"  ^^^  °"*"  '«^»-  American  offl- 
cmls  today  were  reportedly  angry  nt  what 
they  regarded  as  deception. 

LONo  seania  or  trials 

,.7^li  *'''."^'  "*=^'°°  *°**'*y  *»5  the  latest  in  a 
lengthening  series  of  trlra.«i  that  have  al- 
ready resulted  in  the  conviction  of  South 
Korean  best -known  poet,  the  former  pub- 
isher  of  the  country's  most  respected  intel- 
lectual magazine  and  89  other  clergymeii 
students  and  opposition  purtv  membors. 


The  trials  grew  out  of  demonstrations  and 
a  petition  campaign  last  winter  and  spring 
Against  President  Park's  increasingly  auto- 
cratic rule.  Mr.  Park  responded,  first  in  Jan- 
uary and  then  more  sweeplngly  in  April,  with 
a  series  of  emergency  decrees  that  now  make 
virtually  any  dissent  punishable  by  death. 

According  to  well-informed  Western  diplo- 
mats, more  than  100  other  Koreans  who  have 
oeen  arrested  this  spring  for  involvement  In 
ihe  anti-GovemmenL  dlssldeuce  are  likely 
lo  be  brought  to  trial  soon. 

Ill  court  proceedings  already  completed, 
I  here  have  l>een  these  decisions: 

Ktm  Cht  Ha,  the  country's  best-known 
young  poet,  was  sentenced  to  death  last  Sat- 
urday. He  was  alleged  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  an  underground  group,  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Youth-Student  League, 
which  the  court  said  organized  demonstra- 
tions against  Mr.  Park  on  April  3. 

Fifty-two  other  Koreans  and  two  Japanese 
were  also  convicted  in  the  last  week  iu  the 
same  trial.  Thirteen  were  sentenced  to 
death,  and  15  to  life  Imprisonment.  Relatives 
of  some  of  the  defendants,  who  were  large- 
ly students,  said  they  had  t>ecn  severely 
tortiu-ed  during  interrogation. 

Chang  Jun  Ha,  the  publisher  of  Sasaug- 
gye,  once  South  Korea's  leading  intellectual 
journal,  was  sentenced  to  15  years  In  jail 
last  February  for  advocating  reform  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Constitution  was  revised 
in  1972  by  Mr.  Park  to  give  himself  sweeping 
powers  and  the  means  to  continue  In  office 
as  long  as  he  wishes. 

In  eight  other  known  trials  during  Febru- 
ary and  March,  35  other  Koreaus,  Including 
members  of  the  New  Democratic  party,  the 
leading  opposition  group,  medical  school 
students  and  students  at  Ewha  Women's 
University,  were  given  terms  ranging  from 
one  to  17  years  in  prison. 

In  addition.  Kim  Dae  Jvuig.  the  opposition 
political  leader  kidnapped  from  his  Tokyo 
hotel  room  last  August  by  South  Korean 
agents,  is  now  before  a  civilian  court  on 
charges  of  election  law  violations  In  1967 
and  1971,  Mr.  Kim  was  the  opposition  can- 
didate against  Mr.  Park  in  the  1971  presi- 
dential election. 

The  dlsclosm-e  in  today's  newspapers  that 
former  President  Yun  was  on  trial  brought 
incredvilous  respon.'ses  from  many  Koreaus, 
though  they  have  grown  used  to  learning 
of  further  trial-s. 

Mr.  Yun.  who  walks  wiiii  the  aid  of  a 
cane,  was  accompanied  to  the  trial  in  the 
Ministry  of  Defense  today  by  his  wife  and 
two  lawyers.  Under  the  strict  rules  of  the 
special  court-martial,  each  defendant  may 
be  accompanied  only  by  his  lawyer  and  one 
close  family  member. 

Because  the  court-martial  is  secret,  no 
account  of  the  proceedings  today  against 
Mr.  Yun  and  the  three  others  was  available. 
But  yesterday  in  an  Inter^-lew  the  fragile- 
looking  Mr.  Yun  freely  acknowledged  that 
he  had  given  money  to  the  students  through 
tlie  Rev.  Park  Hyong  Kjni. 

WORK  FOR  DEMOCRACY   CITKD 

Sitting  lu  an  old  carved  wooden  chair  in 
one  wing  of  his  sprawling,  traditional  style 
villa,  Mr.  Yun  said;  "I  gave  the  money  be- 
cause the  students  are  trying  to  work  for 
democracy.  The  yoimg  people  needed  the 
money." 

"Do  you  think  tl,000  Is  enough  to  over- 
turn the  Government,"  he  asked,  speaking 
in  the  Engll.sh  he  learned  60  years  ago  as  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr,  Y\m,  a  member  of  an  aristocratic  fam- 
ily and  a  Presbyterian,  was  elected  President 
In  1960  after  the  overthrow  of  President 
Syngman  Rhee.  He  continued  In  office  for  a 
year  after  Mr.  Park  came  to  power  In  the 
military  coup  of  1961  but  finally  resigned  In 
protest  over  the  Junta's  rtile.  He  later  ran 
unsuccessfully  against  Mr.  Park  for  Presi- 
dent m  1963  and  1967. 


Kim  Dong  Gil,  the  Yonsel  University  pro- 
fessor who  Is  on  trial  with  him.  Is  an  ex- 
pert on  Lincoln  and  is  one  of  South  Korea's 
leading  specialists  on  American  history. 

IFiom  the  New  York  Times.  July  18,  1974) 

South  Korean  Detemdants  :  ANcmv  Poet  akd 

Frau.  Former  Psesuent 

{By  Fox  Butterfieid) 

Seoul.  Soitth  Korea.  July  17.— When  Ktm 
Chi  Ha,  South  Korea's  best-known  young 
poet,  heard  a  death  sentence  pronounced 
against  him  by  a  military  judge  last  week,  he 
was  reported  to  have  laughed. 

'"Even  a  sparrow  squeejcs  before  dying!"  he 
Is  said  to  have  shouted,  quoting  a  Korean 
proverb.  'So  let  me  tell  you  my  cause  is  Just. 
I  would  do  the  same  thing  over  again  If  I 
am  released." 

Yesterday,  before  another  military  tribu- 
nal, a  former  President  of  South  Korea,  Yun 
Po  S\m.  calmly  admitted  having  given  the 
equivalent  of  $1,000  to  dissident  students. 
Under  emergency  decrees  proclaimed  by 
President  Park  Chung  Hee  this  year,  that  is 
a  crime  punishable  by  death. 

The  two  defendants  seem  imllkelv  associ- 
ates, either  in  crime  or  in  their  blunt  defi- 
ance of  the  Government.  Mr.  BUm.  33  years 
old.  Is  a  brilliant  satirical  poet  whose  writ- 
ing has  twice  been  Interrupted  by  bouts  of 
tuberculosis.  Mr.  Yun,  77.  is  a  frail,  reclu- 
sive elder  statesman  from  an  old  aristocratic 
family.  They  have  been  thrown  together  In 
the  most  sweeping  series  of  political  trials 
in  South  Korea's  troubled  history. 

NINETY  ONE  CONVICTED  SO  FAR 

Tiic  trials,  which  began  In  February  and 
March  but  then  slackened  oS  until  June,  are 
President  Park's  response  to  demonstrations 
last  winter  against  his  Increasingly  authori- 
tarian 13-year  rule.  Ninety-one  people  have 
been  convicted  so  far — 14  of  them  sentenced 
to  death—and  it  is  estimated  that  lOO  or 
more  are  In  Jail  awaiting  trial. 

The  prisoners,  including  clergymen,  pro- 
fessors, students  and  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition, share  certain  links.  They  are  largely 
from  the  urban  middle  class  and  well  edu- 
cated, and  many  are  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian minority  of  12  per  cent,  which  has  long 
played  an  active  role  In  politics  and  move- 
nienid  for  social  justice. 

Mr.  Kim.  a  Roman  Catholic,  has  long  been 
under  the  influence  of  the  Most  Rev.  Daniel 
Chi,  the  most  outspoken  Catholic  leader,  who 
was  himself  arrested  last  week  but  then  re- 
leased. For  several  years,  Mr.  Kim  lived  wltli 
and  worked  for  the  Bishop,  and  one  of  the 
cliarges  against  both  of  them  was  that  Mr. 
Kim  took  money  from  the  Bishop  to  give  to 
student  demonstrators. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Yun's  father  built  a 
small  brick  Presbyterian  church  next  to  their 
^mwling  traditional  home,  which  covers 
several  acres  lu  downtown  Seoul. 

"All  we  are  working  for  Is  democracy  in 
this  country,"  Mr.  Yun  explained  to  a  visitor 
earler  this  week.  Yesterday  he  was  placed 
under  house  arrest  and  forbidden  to  talk 
with  correspondents. 

COMMUNIST  LINK  DENIED 

"The  students  are  Christians,  not  Com- 
munists." Mr.  Yun  said  the  other  day,  speak- 
ing In  the  English  he  learned  50  years  ago  as 
a  student  in  Scotland.  Jt  we  don't  have  de- 
mocracy here,  why  did  the  American  sol- 
diers come  to  Korea  to  fight  and  die?" 

He  sat  on  an  old.  carved  Chinese-style 
wooden  chair  surroiuided  by  antique  porce- 
lain vases  and  scroll  paint -ancestors.  Above 
his  head  was  a  Chinese  inscription  reading 
"Study  and  loyalty  to  repay  the  nation."  It 
was  drawn  in  the  19th  century  by  one  of  Ko- 
rea's lost  kings. 

Mr.  Yun,  was  elected  President  In  1960 
after  the  overthrow  of  President  Syngman 
Rhee,  walks  slowly  with  the  aid  of  a  cane. 
Seventy   members  of  his  family  once   in- 


hablied  the  home — actually  a  series  of  tUe- 
rooled  compounds  joined  around  a  park — 
but  only  he  and  his  wife  live  there  now. 

Mrs.  Yun  accompanied  her  husband  to  the 
court-martial  yesterday.  Each  defendant  is 
allowed  to  have  only  one  cloe*  family  mem- 
ber present. 

Mr.  Kim's  vife  went  to  the  dozen  sessions 
of  her  husband's  trial,  taking  with  her  their 
sou.  bom  slnc9  Mr.  Kim  was  arrested  fai 
April.  She  has  not  been  allowed  to  vlalt  him 
iu  prison  or  exchange  letters  with  bim. 
mENnxy  is  coNdEALSo 

Ihough  Mr.  Kim  is  well  known,  many  Ko- 
reans still  are  not  aware  that  he  was  tried 
and  given  the  death  penalty.  In  announcing 
the  verdict  a  military  spokesman  described 
him  only  by  his  little-used  original  name, 
Kim  Young  n.  and  the  strictly  controlled 
press  did  not  venture  to  sxipply  the  missing 
information. 

To  avoid  her  own  anest.  Mrs.  Kim  declined 
to  speculate  whether  the  chaises  against  her 
husband  were  true.  However,  a  letter  circu- 
lating in  Seoul  that  woa  drawn  up  by  fami- 
lies of  some  of  the  64  others  convicted  In 
the  same  trial  alleges  that  the  Government 
manufactured  the  evidence  and  subjected  the 
prisoners  to  "intolerable  torture  by  water, 
electricity  and  denial  of  sleep." 

Whatever  the  Government's  case,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Kim's  nTitlug  has  incensed 
President  Park  for  years.  His  poetry,  in  a 
lyrical,  compelling  style  that  drew  heavily 
on  traditional  folk  themes  and  cloeslcal  el- 
liisions.  grew  more  and  more  political. 

HU  most  famous  poem,  titled  "The  Fl\'e 
Thieves."  describes  an  orgiastic  contest  In 
corruption  between  officials,  businessmen 
and  generals.  It  says: 

Long  ago  peace  reigned  over  the  land. 

Farmers  ale  to  their  fill.  Many  died  of  rup- 
tured sides. 

People  went  naked  because  they  became  tired 
of  fine  silk. 

B\u  right  in  the  middle  of  Seoul  there  lived 
five  thieves. 

Wn'rh  the  general — he  crawls  on  all  fours, 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  medals  made 
of  gold  and  silver  wrapped  around  his 
body. 

He  misappropriates  his  soldiers'  rice  and  fills 
the  sacks  with  sand. 

Wh.\i  wonderful  war  tactics  be  has. 


Lawyer  in  Seoul  Held  Aftep.  TRi.it:  South 

Korean    Said    To    Have    Tebaieo   Cases    a 

Farce 

(By  Fox  Butterfieid) 

SEoin..  SOCTU  Korea.  July  18. — A  prominent 
South  Korean  lawyer  who  defended  the 
nation's  leading  poet  and  10  students  in 
political  trials  last  week  has  been  arrested, 
associates  disclosed  today. 

Tlie  lawyer.  Kang  Shin  Ok.  was  token  from 
his  office  by  plaincloihes  agents  last  Monday, 
apparently  tKcause  he  had  denounced  in 
court  the  military  judges  who  imposed  death 
sentences  on  several  of  his  clients,  including 
the  poet.  Kim  Chi  Ha.  &fr.  Kang.  a  leading 
advocate  of  civil  liberties,  holds  a  graduate 
degree  from  George  Washington  University 
and  Also  studied  at  Yale. 

Ktm  Young  Sam.  vice  president  of  the  New 
E>emocratic  party,  the  major  opposition 
group,  wos  detained  this  morning,  apparently 
only  for  a  brief  time,  for  interrogation.  He 
had  scheduled  a  news  conference  at  which. 
according  to  aides,  he  planned  to  call  fur 
suspension  of  the  sweeping  emergency  de- 
crees proclaimed  by  President  Chung  Hee 
this  year. 

The  arrests  nre  part  of  a  steadily  lengthen- 
ing series  of  political  detentions,  trials  and 
convictions  designed  to  suppress  all  opposi- 
tion to  President  Park.  In  recent  months  91 
people  have  been  convicted  of  subversion, 
with  14  sentenced  to  death.  Over  100  others 
are  awaiting  trial,  informed  diplomats  say. 
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Two  other  major  court  Actions  continued 
In  one  s  fonner  President.  Tun  Po  Sun. 
t-Ao  Protestant  clergymen  and  a  professor  of 
American  history  appeared  for  the  second 
dar  before  a  closed  court-martial  in  the 
Defense  Ministry.  Tliey  are  accused  of 
vinlalliig  emergency  decrees  by  glTlne 
money  to  dissident  students  and  calllnn  lor 
Mr.  Park's  ouster. 

Foreign  correspondents  have  not  been 
nllo«-ed  to  attend,  and  the  strictly  controlled 
press  has  not  reported  the  proceedings 

In  a  civilian  appellate  court  another  well- 
known  Korean.  Kun  Dae  Jung,  argued  that 
the  case  charging  him  with  election  law 
violations  Ui  1367  and  1B7I  be  thro.n  out 
because  the  Judge  was  prejudiced.  Mr.  Kim 
U  the  opposition  leader  who  was  kidnapped 
from  his  Tokyo  hotel  room  last  August 
by  agents  of  the  South  Korean  Ceiltral 
imelhgence  Agency.  His  appeal  Is  given  little 
chance  of  success. 

The  series  of  trials  has  produced  a 
palpable  atmosphere  of  tear,  reducing  con. 
versatlons  to  whispers  or  shrugs  of  the 
shoulders  aiid  often  leading  to  outrlcht 
refusals  to  receive  visitors. 

Partners  m   the  h>w  office  of  Mr.  Rang 
declined  to  comment  on  why  he  had  been 
arrested  or  what  he  had  said  in  court  that 
I«l  to  hja  arrest.  "Do  you  think  we  wanr 
to  be  arrested  too?  ■  one  of  them  asked. 
MtOAo  paoMiBrnoN 
Dnder  an  emergency  decree  issued  April  3 
It  is  a  crime  punishable  by  death  for  any.' 
one       to     advocate.     Instigate,     propagaw 
broadcast,     report,    publish    or    otherwise 
communicate  to  others  such  act  or  acts  as 
are    prohibited"    by    the    other    emergenrv 
measures. 

Others  familiar  with  Mr.  Kangs  case  said 
that  In  his  criticism  of  the  three  Judges  he 
termed  the  trial  a  farce  and  asserted  that 
?nrt'',t!.,",''t°*^  to  be  a  lawyer  in  Korea 
and  that  it  he  was  a  student  he  would  have 
done  Just  what  the  students  did. 

Mr.  Kang.  who  is  39  years  old.  was  arrested 
outside  the  courtroom  wita  another  defense 
lawyer.  They  were  held  lor  two  days,  then 
released,  but  Mr.  Kang  was  rearrested 

The  Korean  Lawyers  Association  met  to 
discuss  Mr.  Kang's  arrest,  believed  to  be 
the  first  instance  m  which  a  latvyer  has  been 
detained  In  South  Korea  lor  his  words  m  the 
courtroom. 

Mr.  Kim  Young  Sam  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic party  has  been  one  of  the  more  out. 
spoken  members  of  the  opposition  to  the 
NaUonal  Assembly.  According  to  his  aides 
he  had  intended  to  caU  not  only  for  sus-' 
pension  of  the  emergency  decrees  but  for  the 
end  oflhe  courts -martial  and  freedom  for  Mr 
Kim  Doe  Jung,  who  boa  been  under  virtual 
bouse  arrest  since  his  abduction. 
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tlon  and  were  charged  with  seeking  to  oust 
the  present  Government  to  set  up  a  Commu- 
nist regime. 

Besides  the  Ave  whose  sentences  were  com- 
muud  today,  nine  others  have  drawn  death 
sentences.  15  othere  life  terms  and  26  others 
up  to  20  years  In  prison.  There  was  no  indi- 
cation what  the  Government  planned  to  do 
about  these  sentences. 

Those  who  had  the  death  penalties  re- 
duced. In  addition  to  Mr.  Klra,  are  Lee  Chul 
said  to  have  been  head  of  the  dissident 
group:  Too  Inlal,  his  deputy;  Kim  Byung 
Kar,  said  to  have  been  the  group  member 
responsible  for  organizational  activities 
among  college  students  in  Seoul,  and  Bah 
B>-ung  Shik,  who  was  said  to  have  been  in 
Charge  of  coordinating  Chriitlan  students 
All  four  were  studenls  at  Seoul  National 
university. 

The  lawyer  who  defended  Mr.  Kim  Chi  Ha 
and  Mr.  Bah  is  reported  to  be  In  trouble  as  a 
rmut  of  the  trial.  Kang  Shin  Ok.  39  years 
old.  who  studied  in  the  Oultcd  states  at 
George  Waahtngton  Unlversltv.  has  been  ar- 
rested and  li  awaiting  mUitai^  trial  because 
of  remarks  critical  of  the  Government  m 
his  summation  before  the  court  July  9  ac- 
cording to  informed  sources.  ' 

Mr.  Kang  likened  the  trial  to  one  con- 
ducted under  the  Nazi  regime  and  charged 
that  the  court  had  disregarded  fundamental 
legal  procedures  by  eiamlnlng  evidence 
without  the  presence  of  the  defendants,  the 
sources  said. 

The  lawyer,  arrested  last  Tuesday  Is 
charged  with  violation  of  an  emergencv 
Presidential  decree  of  Jan.  8  that  bans  any 
act  defaming  or  crltlciUng  the  Government 
The  maximum  penalty  Is  15  years  In  prisoa 
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IProm  the  New  York  Times,  JiUy  aj.  1974) 

Stooi,  CoaiMiTTls  DliTH  Pewaitt  Oh 

Post  and  Foca  Otheb  Dissidents 

Stoni..  SctjTH  KotEA.  July  20.— The  death 

setitences  of  the  dls,ldent  poet  Kim  Chi  Ha 

and  four  other  men  convicted  of  an  anll- 

Oovemment    plot    were    commuted    to   lue 

terms  today. 

Defense  Minister  Suh  Jong  Chul  reviewed 
tlieir  sentences.  Imposed  by  a  special  mili- 
tary court  established  to  crack  down  on 
movements  demanding  a  more  liberal  democ- 
racy in  South  Korea.  He  said  the  sentences 
had  been  commuted  because  the  five  had 
shonn  deep  repentance  for  their  offenses 
In  the  course  of  their  trials. 

They  were  among  55  clvUlans.  including 
two  Japanese,  who  were  arrested  last  AnrU 
and  convicted  of  plotting  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  President  Park  Chung  Hee 

Most  of  the  S5  were  said  to  be  members 
of  a  clandestine  group  known  as  the  Na- 
tlonal    Democratic    Touth-Btudent    Federa- 


CONSUMER  ACTION  FOR  IMPROVED 
FOOD  AND  DRUGS 
Mr.  ITOMPHREY.  Mr.  Presideut.  con- 
sumer movements  and  acUon  groups  are 
a  ffioning  phenomena  In  this  country 
M  we  believe  In  a  safe  food  and  drug 
supply,  it  is  crucial  that  we  encourage 
groups  lilce  Consumer  Action  for  Im- 
proved Food  and  Drugs. 

Ms.  Cathy  Sulzberger,  executive  direc- 
tor of  Consumer  Action  for  Improved 
Food  and  Drugs,  has  been  an  Instru- 
mental leader  in  a  giass  roots  organiza- 
tion of  citizens  trying  to  refonn  laws 
deahng  »ith  our  food  and  drug  supply 
Ms.  Sulzbergcrs  goal  Is  a  Government 
that  is  more  responsive  to  consumer 
problems;  her  efforts  should  be  ao- 
plHuded. 

Afs.  Sulzberger  was  interviewed  in  tlie 
FDA  Consumer  of  June  1974.  She  brings 
to  this  Intei-vlew  a  perception  tthich 
merits  attention  by  the  FDA  and  the 
Congress.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  Interview  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
■iiew  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  CoNst7M£B  Looks  at  FDA 
The  present  consumer  movement  has  led 
to  the  creation  of  many  groups  in  Wash- 
ington that  present  a  "consumer's"  view  to 
the  Federal  Government.  As  one  of  the  larg- 
est regulatory  agencies.  PDA  baa  its  share  of 
consumer  advocacy.  Cathy  Sulzberger.  e«ecu. 
tlve  director  of  Consumer  Action  tor  Im- 
proved Food  and  Drugs.  Is  a  34-year-old 
graduate  of  Tufu  Onlversity  who  has  spent 
over  a  year  organl«ng  groups  and  Individuals 
who  have  expressed  interest  m  PDA  activ- 
ities.  In  this  mtenlew  with   the  editor  of 


PDA  CoNsuMEa,  Ms.  Sulzberger  discusses  the 
goals  of  the  present  consumer  movement  and 
how  she  as  a  consumer  perceives  FDA, 

9.  Ms.  Sulzberger,  you  lerte  as  executive 
director  0/  Comtmer  Action  /or  Improved 
Food  and  Drugs.  What  does  this  organisation 
do? 

A.  This  Is  a  grass-roots  organization  that 
Is  trying  to  organize  people  to  have  an  effect 
on  the  food  and  drug  supply  In  this  country. 
We  organize  groups  to  work  with  both  the 
Government  and  Industry  to  try  to  eHect 
basic  changes  In  the  food  and  drug  supply. 

Q.  Hole  many  groups  has  your  organization 
helped  thus  lar? 

A.  Up  to  this  point,  we've  been  asscclatcd 
with  about  IS  groups  throughout  the  coun- 
try. For  example,  there  is  one  grotip  in  the 
Bronx  that  Is  concerned  with  drugs  and 
pregnancy.  That  group  started  Its  activities 
by  looking  at  diuretics— drugs  used  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  fluid  m  the  body — and 
then  became  Interested  in  the  l.irger  ques- 
tion of  drugs  and  dr\tg  labeling. 

Another  group.  In  Rochester.  New  York, 
h!  concerned  with  lead  In  cookware  and  the 
health  hazard  that  results.  Through  the 
efforts  of  that  group  and  others,  cookware 
with  lead  has  now  been  t.iken  off  the  mar- 
ket. These  are  Just  two  examples  of  the  types 
of  groups  that  we  deal  with  and  try  to 
assist. 

().  Do  you  supply  these  grovps  with  money? 
A.  No.  Our  main  help  Is  with  information 
and  legal  advice.  If  they  need  It.  We  arc  In 
Washington  and  deal  coiurtantly  with  PDA. 
so  if  these  groups  need  something  from  the 
PDA  headquarters'  office,  we  can  get  It  for 
them  more  easily  than  If  they  try  to  do  It 
themselves.  Or,  If  they  want  to  deal  with 
Industry,  they  often  seek  us  out  for  a  little 
advice  on  what  their  first  meeting  should  be 
like. 
Q.  Now  do  you  finance  yonr  activitie.=i? 
A.  Right  now  we're  supported  by  a  few  lu- 
divlduah!  who  have  given  us  money  to  sus- 
tain ourselves.  But  we're  looking  for  other 
sources  of  support.  We're  going  to  start  a  ctm- 
sumer  magazine  that  wUl  focus  totally  on 
the  food  area.  The  magazine  will  report  on 
the  activities  of  consumers,  food  sellers,  and 
food  regulators,  and  try  to  generate  a  dialog 
among  them.  Hopefully,  this  will  become  a 
moneymaklng  venture  as  well  as  a  good 
means  of  communication.  We're  also  looking 
into  other  means  of  support. 

I  think  It's  terribly  Important  to  point 
out  that  Industry  in  this  country  spends 
vast  sums  of  money  in  Washington  to  pre- 
sent Us  view  before  the  Government.  Their 
money,  of  course,  comes  from  the  prices  that 
consumers  pay  for  their  products.  We  aren't 
so  fortunate  to  have  such  an  easy  means  ol 
financing  and  have  to  .seek  different  wars  to 
fliiance  our  efforts. 

Q.  Your  group  is  one  0/  sereral  in  H'o,*- 
ington  that  has  been  established  tn  the  pa^i 
leic  years  to  deal  irith  FDA  or  the  food  and 
drug  supply.  Briefly,  what  other  types  01 
similar  organizations  esist  In  Washington' 

A  Well,  let  me  Brst  point  out  that  theiv 
are  basic  differences  between  our  groun 
and  others  in  Washington.  The  other  group* 
generally  are  concerned  with  all  consumer 
problems.  We  are  simply  dedicated  to  trylnc 
to  work  in  the  food  and  drag  area  I  be- 
lieve that  for  us  to  have  a  strong  affect  we 
can't  become  too  diverse.  We  have  to'  be 
able  to  pinpoint  what  we  want  to  do  and 
have  a  real  target  and  focus.  We  are  also 
different  because  we  act  as  consultants  to 
ot^er    consumer   groups    working    on    FDA 

There  are  many  other  groups  that  are  do- 
mg  good  work.  For  example,  an  orgauiiatlon 
called  Concern,  which  is  basically  an  en- 
Tlroiunental  group,  la  now  getting  toto  food 
questions  aa  they  relate  to  pesUcldes.  addi- 
tives, hormones,  and  other  potential  environ- 
mental contaminants.  There  Is  also  the  Cen- 
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tcr  for  Science  In  the  Public  Interest,  where 
Mike  Jacobsen  Is  doing  a  terrific  amount  of 
work  on  nitrites  and  food  additives.  The  other 
people  In  that  organization  are  working  on 
other  things,  like  energy  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

Ralph  Nader's  Health  Research  Group  does 
some  of  the  best  consumer  work  In  the  food 
and  drug  area.  Also,  the  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America  has  coordinated  consumer 
OTC  drug  additives,  and  Consumers  Union 


derstand  why  people  would  be  against  more     from   food.    I   think    people    are    concerned 
protection  for  the  consumer.  So  I  decided  to     about  paying  high  prices  for  sugar-coated 


cereal  when  they  could  Just  as  easily  pay 
less  and  add  a  teaspoon  of  sugar. 

I  think  people  today  are  concerned.  Not 
Just  the  well  educated,  but  all  people.  The 
recent  increase  in  the  price  of  food  caused 
by  Inflation  is  making  people  even  more 
concerned  aljoiit  the  safety  and  nuultional 
quaUty  of  foods. 

I  also  think  that  most  people  think  that 


find  out  more,  and  to  do  something  about  it. 
Q.  Do  you  have  enough  historical  pt^rapec- 

tive  to  say  how  the  present  consumer  more- 

mcnt  differs  from  previous  ones? 
A.   I  can't  really  speak  about  consumer 

movements   that   took   place   before   I  was 

born.  But  1  do  see  differences  between  the 

present  consumer  movement  as  it  existed  a 
.  ,  ,  .  .  .  '*"  ''**"  *B°'  ""^  "S  It  exists  now.  A  few  .  «.«.,  .„■„»  ..u»i  ,„u5,  oeooie  mmx  mat 
^.  i  ,^^k'  ,"^  '".  "t  Washington  office  years  ago,  consumers  were  merely  trying  to  foods  are  safe,  and  tl^at  S^en  a  Dh^c°M 
"fi^Jf.'"*'^';?  ?  ''°  "  '°'  '"°"  """  """*'  ^^'  '>">'"=  «■"■  'h1""ry  awL-e  of  their  prescribes  a  dr^tg.  he  know*  what  h?^^ol^ 
with  TOA.  especially  by  submlttmg  petitions  concerns  and  complatats.  There  was  a  lot  of  When  people  learn  that  thl  systeL  u  not 
"  "  "        ■  Bcreammg,  a  lot  of  publicity.  And  I  think      " '     ' 

that  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Now,  I  think,  consumers  are  tjecomlng  well 

educated    about    the   subject   areas    they're 

dealing  with.  They  realize  that  they  have  to 

come  1,1  with  good  Information  when  they 

talk  to  Industry  and  the  Government.  They 

have   to  try  to  show  these  groups  that  by 


for  actions.  They  recently  submitted  peti- 
tions to  PDA  on  Salmonella  and  drained 
weight.  Another  group,  headed  by  Bob 
Cboate,  la  coordinatmg  a  consumer  confer- 
ence in  conjunction  with  FDA. 

Those  are  the  consumer  groups  that  come 
most  readily  to  mind. 

9.  How  much  contact  do  these  groups  hare 
with  each  other?  Would  you  say  that  the 
consumer  groups  in  Washington  speak  with 
one  voice? 

A.  Deamtely  not.  Each  of  us  has  different 
concerns.  But  we  do  communicate  with  each 
other.  Once  a  month,  representatives  of 
about  IS  groups  get  together  and  try  to  hash 
out  the  things  that  happened  that  month. 
We  brief  each  other  on  what  we're  ali  up  to. 
One  purpose  of  this  Is  that  when  we  do 
deal  with  an  agency  like  FDA.  we  do  want  to 
have  a  luuSed  plan.  At  the  very  least,  we 
want  to  know  what  each  of  us  Is  doing  so  we 
won't  be  springing  anything  on  each  other. 
But  very  often  we  disagree  among  ourselves 
on  the  proper  course  of  action,  so  It  wouldn't 
be  right  to  say  that  we  speak  with  only  one 
voice.  These  meetings  are  held  to  plan  pres- 
entations for  monthly  meetings  which  have 
been  held  t>etween  consumer  groups  and  the 
FDA  Commissioner  for  the  past  2  years. 

p.  Virtually  all  these  Washington  groups 
have  fust  come  into  being  in  the  imst  few 
years.  Why  this  interest  in  FDA? 


ali  it's  cracked  up  to  be,  that  people  Uke  us 
liave  real  concerns  atlout  the  quality  and 
safely  of  the  food  in  this  country  and  about 
the  way  drugs  are  being  used,  they  do  show 
a  great  Interest. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  specific  examples. 
There  was  a  petition  Hied  concerning  the 
way    the   contraceptive   drug   Depo-Provera 


doing  somethmg  diflercut  it  will  really  be     was  being  administered  and  the  way  neoole 

o"»  /!1.'°v'-  ,  .  ""   '"'°™'^'>-   P«P'«   "•«   being   deceived 

V-  Ralph  Nader  is  alicays  described  in  the     about  what  was  being  done  to  them  and  the 
newspapers  as  a  consumer  advocate.  Would     risks  they  were  taking. 

you  consider  yourself  a  consumer  advocate?         The  group  in  the  Bron.\  I  spoke  of  earlier 

A.  I  don't  hke  to  think  of  myself  as  speak-  '  became   concerned   about  diuretics  after  a 

ing  for  anyone  except  myself,  I  am  a  con-     pregnant  woman  had  taken  a  dosage  four 

sumer,  but  I  wouldn't  say  I'm  a  consumer     times  as  large  as  she  should  have.  After  she 

.  ^ -     ^^  ^^  ^^ijj.    ^^^  a,dj,t  105,   ^y  weight. 

and  began  to  think  that  there  was  something  ' 
wrong.    It    was    soon    discovered    that    the 
pharmacist    misread    Uie    prescription,    and 
the  physician  never  bothered  checking 

Another  example  involves  Label,  a  group 
we  work  very  closely  with   A  few  years  ago 

■    '     ^***y  filed  a  petition  to  reouire  full  Inirre. 

speakUig  with  the  knowledge  that  I've  gath-  dlent  labeling  on  foods  This  petition  eeSer- 
ered  from  letters  we  receive  from  people  who  ated  7.000  personal  letters  to  PDA  in^,L 
are    also   concerned   about    these   problems. 


advocate,  except  that  I  believe  that  what  1 
advocate  is  in  the  consumer's  Interest. 

Q.  When  you  convey  an  opinion  to  FDA, 
or  to  industry,  are  you  speaking  only  for 
yourself,  or  are  you  trying  to  convey  what  you 
believe  to  be  the  concerns  of  many  other 
consumers? 

A   I  am  speakmg  for  myself,  but  I'm  also 


personal  letters  to  PDA  in  sup- 
port of  the  petition,  plus  many,  many  others 
to  us  dh«tly— and  massive  press  coverage 
throughout  the  country. 

So,  to  answer  yotu-  qiiestion.  yes.  I  do  think 
we  represeut  a  special  Interest  group.  We  try 
to  represent  special  interesta  of  the  con- 
sumer. This  is  people  expressing  concern  for 
things  over  which  they  have  no  control  them- 
selves, but  over  which  they  would  Uke  con- 
trol, through  their  Government. 

9    You  hare  indicated  that  people  seem 


and    from    mformatlon    from    people    I've 
spoken  to  about  these  problems, 

Q.    Taking   this   a   step   further,   there   is 
criticism  in  Washington  among  Government 
.    ,^.     ,  .u  .  employees  and  industry  that  the  people  who 

A,  one  of  the  major  reasons  that  people     purport    to  represent   consumers  are   really 
became  Involved  in  FDA  activities  was  oe-     reprcsenfin,  no  one  Sii(  (ftemsefie.,    could 
cause   of   Jim   Ttlrner.   who   Is  one   of   th-     you  comment  on  that  criticism' 
founders  of  Consumer  Action  for  Improved         A.  Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  we  get  a 
Poods  and  Drugs.  Jim  worked  with  Ralph     lot  of  feedback  from  what  the  GovCTnient 

i'f?_y°?.  ••'?"'  =»."«'  "=  Chemical  Feast,     people  feel  they  have  no  access  to  the  Fed-  A.  I  thtak  people  are  frti.^trated  because 

";^°''^"1'^'^\'n'<:y  'eel  that  they  can't  whenever  they12^the  new?  orTad  a^ewj! 

affect  any  type  of  policy  decision  and  cant  paper,  they  get   the  feeUng   that   the  onlv 

Change  any  policy  people  who  really  have  an   ImMctl^  tl  e 

■we  know  this,  because  we  go  out  to  speak  politicians    or    the    l»w,'ers    whT  ret^si  n 

to   these  people.  For  example.  Jim  Tunwr  special  Interests.  I  think  many  people  Voday 

spoke  In  New  York  and  as  a  result  we  got  50  really  feel  hnpotent.  This  1»  ispec^lly  true 

=H=^=sis  mmmm^  m^?s^^^^ 

tlon.  they're  askmg  what  they  can  do.  how 
they  can  help.  They're  expressing  concern 
atiout  the  food  and  dr\ig  supply.  They're  con- 
cerned with  whether  their  children  are  get- 
ting bad  baby  food  or  whether  they  are  betag 
injiired  by  drugs. 

So  when  we  speak  In  WashUigton.  we  have 
some  understanding  of  what  the  "ordmary" 
consumers— if  I  can  use  that  term— really 


which  got  a  lot  of  people  concerned  and 
Interested.  Mike  Jacobsen  then  wrote  Eaters 
Digest,  and  numerous  studies  were  done  of 
the  quality,  safety,  and  price  of  the  food 
and  drug  supply. 

I  think  that  before  that  Information  -..-^ 
published,     many     people     had     taken     for 


.  Those  book:  and  others  brought 
out  that  this  wasn't  quite  so.  After  that 
a  lot  of  groups  began  to  spring  up  and  be- 
come very  concerned  about  the  quality  and 
safety  of  the  food  and  drug  supply  m  this 
country. 

Q.  You  personally  have  been  involved  in 
the  consumer  movement  for  about  a  year 
now.  How  did  you  get  involved? 

A.  Purst.  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  every- 
one Is  Involved  In  one  way  or  another  for 
their  whole  lives.  I've  only  b.'en  acuve  for 
about  a  year,  but  I've  been  involved  and 
concerned  much  longer  than  that.  When  I 
was  in  college.  I  became  very  mterested  m 
the  whole  question  of  health  care.  After 
college.  I  worked  f.,r  Senator  Javlts  and  saw 
much  of  the  consimjer  legislation  that  came 

into  the  office.  I  also  aw  enormous  pressure 

lobbying— efforts— that  was  going  on  against 
consumer  legislation,  and  I  really  didn't  un- 
derstand why  anyone  woiUd  lobby,  for  ex- 
ample, against  a  consumer  product  safety 
conunlaslon  or  consumer  protection  m  gen- 
eral. 

Needless  to  say.  experiences  on  the  Hill 
t»ally  (Umulated  my  Intereat.  I  coiUdn't  un- 


For  example,  with  respect  to  PDA  a  lot  of 
people  feel  that  they  reaUy  can't  have  any 
effect  on  whot  FDA  Is  doing.  They  can't  af- 
ford to  have  a  high-priced  lawyer  or  Wash- 
ington representative.  They  don't  have  a 
trade  association.  And  how  often  can  they 
see  Uielr  Congressman,  and  have  that  Con- 
gressman really  address  himself  to  an  Issue'' 

I  thmk  there  is  real  frustration  in  this 
country  about  the  Government.  One  of  the 


are  concerned  about  and  want  to  convey  to     ^^S^  "e're  trying  to  do  Is  to  show  people 


the  Government  So  whue  I  personally  do  not 
olalm  to  speak  for  anyone  but  myself.  I  think 
It's  Important  for  people  in  Washmgton  to 
recognize  that  all  of  us  do  have  contacts  with 
consumen  and  do  speak  with  some  know], 
edge  about  what  people  are  concerned  about. 

9.  Are  the  people  who  are  writing  letters 
to  you  really  representative  of  the  way  most 
Americans  feel,  or  are  they  in  a  sense  a  spe- 
cial interest  group? 

A.  I  think  every  mother  and  father  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  safety  and  healtb  of  their 
children.  I  think  every  person  Is  concerned 
with  his  or  her  own  health.  I  think  people 
ue  concerned  with  getting  good  nutrition 


that  they  can  hav»  an  Impact.  We  want  to 
show  them  that  It's  not  Just  up  to  their 
Congressman  or  other  leaders.  They  them- 
selves can  learn  about  a  subject,  and  learn 
there  are  ways  to  approach  things  which 
can  have  Just  as  much  effect  as  do  the  ways 
of  anyone  else. 

Q.  Do  you  belicic  that  the  regulatory  sys- 
tem is  working? 

A.  It's  not  working  very  well.  It  works  at 
a  very  slow  rate— and  It  works  for  special 
Interests  a  lot  of  the  time.  You  know,  lobby- 
ists in  Washington  who  represent  mdustrres 
have  incredible  amounts  of  money  behind 
them,  and  they're  able  to  have  their  voloea 
heard.  The  consumers  In  the  field  don't  have 
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ihJt  kind  of  money.  They  don't  have  the 
chance  to  come  to  Washington  and  be  bcartl. 
We  wont  to  make  sure  that  cozutunera  do 
hare  the  opportiuilty  to  be  heard  In  Wash- 
ingion  aud  have  as  much  mnuence  on  what's 
goin,;  on  as  Industry  does. 

Q.  The  way  the  Government  is  act  wp 
FOA  itnelt  is  supposed  to  represent  the  pub- 
lic tntereal.  Do  i/Ou  believe  that  It  does? 

.*  I  think  an  OfBanteatlim  like  FDA  has 
problems  binlt  Into  It.  PDA  Is  Uiflueuoed  to 
a  large  extent  by  the  Ujduslrlcs  it  regiUates. 
It  is  natural  for  an  Industry  regulated  by 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
try  to  influence  iu  decisions. 

What  we're  trying  to  do  Is  to  counteract 
some  of  that  InQuence  by  bringing  to  FDA's 
attention  the  vlen-s  of  consumers.  We  have 
to  try  to  make  PDA  understand  the  kinds  of 
Issues  consumers  think  are  Important.  We 
have  to  Impress  upon  the  people  at  FDA 
♦hat  the  regulated  Industries  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  care  about  what  is  being  de- 
cided about  foods  and  drugs.  Consumers 
cai'e.  too. 

We  want  PDA  to  have  consumer  Interpre- 
tations of  what  needs  to  be  done,  and  also 
whatever  Informfttion  consumers  can  sup- 
ply to  FDA  which  will  make  its  decisions 
mor«  in  the  public  Interest.  I  think  at  pres- 
ent some  of  the  available  information  never 
reaches  PDA.  Other  Information  relied  on 
by  PDA  comes  from  heavUy  biased  Industry 
sources.  We're  trying  to  equalise  the  balance 
of  power. 

There  are  other  ways  also  that  represent 
the  public  Interest.  We  can  often  be  an 
innovatire  force  by  giving  FDA  new  ideas 
about  Issues  that  constiraers  are  concerned 
with.  We  can  give  FDA  support  for  extremely 
hard  decisions  that  may  have  a  strong  eco- 
nomic Impact  against  what  industry  wants. 
I  think  that  for  FDA  to  work  on  some  Issues 
it  needs  to  have  a  strong  consumer  Input 
and  that's  what  we're  trying  to  give  It. 

<?.  What  do  j/on  hope  to  accomplish  bu 
your  efforts? 

A.  The  goo],  of  course.  Is  to  assure  a  safe 
food  and  drug  supply.  Were  also  trying  to 
make  the  Oovermnent  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  consumer,  and  to  make  the 
consumer  voice  stroi^  enough  so  that  Gov- 
ernment knows  what  those  needs  and  con- 
cern.*!  are. 

I  think  it's  Important  to  point  out  that 
while  we're  dealing  with  PDA  on  these  is- 
sues, we're  also  dealing  with  Industry  In 
the  same  manner.  We  want  our  local  groups 
to  work  with  Indtistry  on  economic  aud  mar- 
keting Issues,  so  that  we  can  convey  our 
views  to  all  sides. 

One  thing  that  we  do  want  to  do  Is  to 
establish  consumer  food  and  drug  groups 
In  all  119  cities  where  there  are  PDA  offices 
or  resident  Inspection  posts.  The  purpose  of 
these  groups  would  be  to  serve  as  watchdogs 
over  the  industries  In  these  areas  and  to 
tingle  the  nerve  ends  of  FDA. 

We  also  want  to  make  stu-e  that  every 
time  Industry  tries  to  Influence  FDA.  we 
have  a  chance  to  answer  It.  This  la  not  to 
say  that  we  are  always  opposed  to  what  in- 
dustry wants.  In  fact,  we  want  to  work  with 
industry  where  possible  to  ensure  the  safety 
and  quaUty  of  foods  and  drugs.  But  we  do 
want  the  Oovemment  to  know  that  the  con- 
sumer wants  a  voice  in  wliat  tlie  Govern- 
ment is  doing. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  your  aetiintles  do  you 
think  FDA  is  more  retponsiae  to  your  needs.' 
A.  Some  of  PDA's  new  policies  are  working 
Per  example.  I  think  Its  very  helpful  that 
PDA  has  established  an  Ad  Hoc  Constuner 
Council  that  meets  with  the  PDA  Commis- 
sioner once  a  month  to  discuss  issues  that 
interest  us.  This  gives  us  a  chance  to  present 
to  the  highest  PDA  oCBclaU.  including  the 
Commlsaioner.  our  concerns  and  to  ask  qne»- 
tlooa.  I  doot  think  any  Tltal  Information  U 
passed  or  any  viui  decUlons  made,  but  It  u 
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important  that  contact  and  Interaction  takes 
place. 

But  I  sun  think  PDA  has  to  make  more 
of  an  elTort  to  bring  consumers  and  outside 
scientific  experts  Into  the  highest  levels  of  its 
decision-making. 

Another  area  wliere  FDA  needs  to  improve 
Is  In  the  release  of  Information  to  the  public 
FDA  now  says  that  DO  percent  of  the  Infor- 
mation in  its  flies  can  be  released  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Unfortunately, 
FDA  has  implemented  this  policy  In  such 
a  way  as  to  make  it  very  hard  for  consumers 
to  utilize  the  iuformauon.  Some  of  our  re- 
quests involve  a  great  expense  to  tls 

I  think  wed  like  to  feel  that  PDA  was 
snying,  "Here's  the  Information,  we'U  try  to 
give  you  direction  it  you  want  it.  We'll  try 
to  show  you  where  things  are."  This  is  what 
PDA  can  do  if  it  really  wants  to  open  up 
its  decision-making  processes  to  scrutiny  by 
consumers.  We've  even  made  a  detailed  pro- 
posal for  such  an  effort  and  have  waited 
more  than  a  year  for  an  FDA  reply. 

V.  What  else  icould  you  da  to  improve  FDA 
as  St  relates  to  the  consumer? 

A.  In  a  bureaucratic  structure  like  FDA 
things  tend  to  be  staid  and  not  to  move  too 
quickly.  They  tend  to  work  along  existing 
guidelines  and  existing  patterns.  I  think  that 
somehow  PDA  has  to  break  out  of  its  pat- 
terns and  guldeUnes  and  become  more  flexi- 
ble. 

Also,  I  think  it's  extremely  Important  that 
someone  at  the  highest  levels  of  PDA  repre- 
sent the  consumer  viewpoint.  The  tendency 
for  PDA  has  been  to  say  that  it  represents 
the  consumer  and  it  needs  no  further  con- 
sumer reprcsenution.  I  think  that's  not  so, 
and  I'd  like  to  see  someone  In  high  levels  at 
FDA  whose  sole  Job  is  to  represent  con- 
sumers. 

I  think  a  lot  of  the  mistrust  about  FDA 
stems  from  the  fact  that  a  number  of  high 
PDA  oOiclala  come  from  Industry.  They  come 
from  the  food  industry,  the  drug  industry 
or  are  lawyers  who  have  represented  the  In- 
dustry and  are  now  coming  to  FDA  aud 
claUn  to  represent  the  public  interest  I 
think  It's  very  unrealutic  for  us  to  accept 
the  fact  that  people  who  have  worked  with 
one  point  of  view  tor  so  long  can  aU  of  a  sud- 
den change  their  perspective  and  work  effec- 
tively on  behalf  of  the  public  Interest 

I'm  not  suggesting  that  the  people  who 
come  from  Industry  to  work  for  FDA  are  In 
any  way  dishonest.  UsuaUy,  they're  not.  But 
I  do  think  that  people  from  Industry  come  to 
FDA  with  biases,  and  then  make  decisions 
based  on  those  biases. 

Also,  these  people  who  once  worked  for  the 
todustrles  have  friends  In  those  Industries 
and  tend  to  be  sympathetic  toward  them. 
They  get  a  lot  of  their  Information  from 
those  people  because  they  know  and  trust 
them.  That  results  in  an  Imbalance  of  In- 
formation and  perspective  which  we're  try- 
Ing  to  correct  by  brUiging  another  viewpoUit 

Q.  It  Is  a  /act  that  some  FDA  employees 
hare  forked  /or  industry.  But  you  do  want 
people  ictlh  experience  in  /ood  and  drug  pro- 
duction, because  they  have  the  best  back- 
grounds to  understand  the  issues  con/ront- 
ing  FDA.  Do  you  uant  FDA  to  hire  people 
icho  are  unJamWar  with  the  industries  reou- 
lated  by  the  Agency? 

A.  Not  at  all.  We  do  want  the  best  experU 
in  the  food  and  drug  area  But  It  seems  to  me 
that  someone  whose  total  work  experience 
has  been  m  Industry  has  a  bias,  and  It  would 
be  a  better  alternative  to  try  to  hire  people 
who  don't  have  any  biases.  There  are  a  good 
many  people  outside  of  the  food  and  drug  m- 
dustrles  who  have  expertise,  skill,  and  knowl- 
edge to  deal  with  these  problems.  There  are 
State  and  local  food  and  drug  oflSclala  many 
of  whom  have  excellent  qualifications  to  be 
Federal  regulators.  Ttere  are  research  scien- 
tists  throughout   Oovernment— at   the  Ka- 
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tlonrvl  Institutes  of  Health  or  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service,  for  example — who  are 
highly  skilled  In  detailed  aspects  of  food  and 
drug  regulation.  There  are  city  public  health 
officials  who  lucreasUigly  find  themselves 
working  with  consumer  groups  to  correct 
food  and  drug  health  problems.  There  is  even 
a  growing  number  of  professionals  who  have 
aligned  themselves  dh'ectly  with  consumer 
and  public  Interest  groups,  such  as  the  En- 
vironmental Defense  Fund.  Public  CUliien. 
Inc.,  and  Common  Cause. 

None  of  these  sources  Is  tapped  in  any 
meanhigful  way  for  FDA  or  other  regulatory 
agency  employment.  Indu.'itry  Is  consistently 
tapped.  This  raises  serious  questions  about 
PDAs  understanding  of  its  obilgstlon  to 
protect  and  represent  tlie  public  Interest. 
<3.  Are  there  any  specific  Issues  that  you're 
dealing  icllh  noic  on  which  you  think  FDA 
if  wrong? 

A.  Let  me  Just  mention  two.  One  Is  the 
whole  Issue  of  lood  labeling.  I  believe  the 
law  should  require  fuU  Ingredient  labeling 
for  all  foods.  Including  a  Ustlng'of  the  type 
of  colors,  flavors,  and  spices,  both  artiflclai 
and  natural.  In  the  product.  There  are  many 
people  who  are  allergic  to  certain  kinds  ol 
foods,  and  many  other  people  who  want  to 
avoid  some  kinds  or  ingredients. 

If  FDA  feels  that  It  needs  more  legislative 
authority  to  carry  out  Its  food  labeling  ou- 
thortty  more  responsibly,  then  I  think  FDA 
should  ask  Congress  for  that  authority. 

The  second  is  the  Issue  of  food  additives. 
Many  of  these  additives  may  cause  cancer. 
I  believe  strongly  that  the  public  should 
know  It  Is  being  exposed  to  a  potential  can- 
cer risk.  It  seems  to  me  that  anyone  should 
have  a  choice  of  the  kinds  of  food  they  want 
to  eat,  but  at  the  same  time,  they  should 
be  aware  of  the  potentui  dangers  ol  those 
foods. 

People  don't  know  abotit  nitrites  and  ni- 
trates. They  don't  know  of  the  possible  prob- 
lems or  certain  artiflclai  colors  and  flavors. 
They  don't  even  know  what  foods  they're 
in.  FDA  Just  doesn't  seem  to  be  as  con- 
cemed  about  this  whole  Issue  as  we  are. 

Q.  you'i'e  spoken  about  how  you  perceive 
FDA  and  its  reaction  to  consumer  needs 
How  well  does  Industry  respond  to  your  posi- 
tions? 

A.  I  thuik  Industry  does  perceive  the  need 
of  consumers  for  certain  things,  but  very 
often  is  afraid  of  what's  going  on  because  of 
what  might  happen  to  Its  economic  position 
or  security.  This  is  why  Industry  often 
thviarts  good  regulations. 

1  think  that  Industry  has  to  recognize 
quite  simply  that  positive  reaction  to  con- 
sumer  needs  is  really  good  business,  and 
that  the  companies  that  are  going  to  make 
the  most  profits  are  those  that  respond 
most  progressively  to  what  consumers  want 
This  Is  true  also  In  the  area  of  regulation  A 
company  that  favors  industry-wide  regula- 
tion favorable  to  consumers  will  m  the  long 
run  do  better  than  a  company  that  opposes 
every  attempt  at  regtUatlon.  Surprisingly  In 
some  Instances  we've  found  Industry  to  be 
more  responsive  than  PDA. 

Now,  there  are  spectflc  cases  where  I  think 
industry  u  stui  backwards.  For  example  In 
the  whole  area  of  prescription  drugs  the 
public  Is  clamoring  for  Information  about 
prescription  drugs.  Even  PDA  is  Ulklng  about 
having  patient  package  Inserts  so  that  con- 
sumers will  know  about  prescHptlon  drugs 
B»t  the  industry  reaction  Is  to  Increase 
the  warnings  on  the  labeling  that  goes  to 
doctors  and  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  this 
Isnt  helping  the  patient,  because  doctors 
Just  don't  have  enough  time  anvmore  to  talk 
to  patients  about   prescription  drugs. 

Another  example:  'n>ere  was  an  enormous 
argument  by  the  food  Industry  when  nu- 
trition labeling  was  being  dereloped  on  how 
the  labels  should  be  wTltten.  The  food  Indus- 
try was  scared  of  sartng  on  the  label  that  a 
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particular  food  has  no  vitamin  A  or  vitamin  C 
or  another  nutrient.  What  we  were  fighting 
for  was  a  standardized  label  that  would  tell 
the  consumer  exactly  what  was,  and  what 
wasn't.  In  the  food  product,  aud  Industry 
fought  very  hard  against  that  kind  of  hon- 
e'lt  and  forthright  labeling. 

I  think  It's  yery  Important  for  consumers 
to  realize  that  If  we  really  want  to  effect 
change  wc  have  to  develop  enough  of  a  re- 
lationship with  Indtistry  so  that  we  can  sit 
down  with  them  and  discuss  our  concerns. 
We're  doing  fairly  well  In  the  food  area,  and 
have  had  many  constructive  meetings  with 
certain  trade  associations.  We're  also  talk- 
ing with  a  number  of  Individual  firms,  and 
they're  lieginning  to  understand  what  our 
concerns  are.  They  may  even  be  beginning 
to  respond. 

Q.  The  history  o/  consumer  movements  in 
th  is  country  has  been  one  o/  cycles.  The  con- 
sumer movement  in  the  early  IsOQ's.  /or  ex- 
ample, led  to  the  passage  of  many  laws,  but 
then  died  out.  So  too  with  the  movement  o/ 
the  19J0's.  What  /uture  do  you  see  /or  the 
present  consumer  movement? 

A.  The  moTemenls  In  the  early  igoo's  were 
really  small  business  movements.  The  gains 
the  consumers  made  In  the  :930'5  did  not 
die  out  because  of  lack  of  Interest,  but  be- 
cause the  Supreme  Cotirt  chauenged  the 
legality  of  certain  economic  Issues  that  bad 
very  little  to  do  with  real  consumer  Issues. 
I  think  that  If  the  present  movement  is  to 
survive,  we  have  to  combine  otir  f  jcus  on 
Government  with  a  foctis  on  industry.  In- 
dustry Is  going  to  have  to  develop  the  Ij-pes 
of  programs  and  policies  that  fovor  the  con- 
sumer. 

I'm  not  going  to  predict  that  every  group 
now  active  in  the  consumer  movement  Is  go- 
ing to  survive.  But  I  haven't  seen  any  die 
out  yet.  And  I  think  the  movement  Is  get- 
ting stronger.  Ijecause  people  ar«  becoming 
more  educated  about  their  rights  m  the 
marketplace,  and  are  demanding  that  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry  respond  to  their  needs. 
I  think  a  lot  more  'aeede  to  l>e  done,  but  a 
lot  has  been  done,  and  what  I've  s-en  thus 
far  has  been  encouit.t-'ng  from  both  induslry 
and  Go\'ernment, 


WA'TNE  L'K.IAN  MORSE 
Ml'.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  of  the  Senate 
In  expressing  sorrow  at  the  death  ol  for- 
mer Senator  Wayne  Morse  with  whom 
many  of  us  seiTed.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  Icnow  Wayne  Morse  and  to  serve  with 
him  In  the  Senate  and  on  the  Foreign 


There  Ueing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recocd, 
as  follows : 

Watnc  Ltman  Moose 

It  Is  characteristic  of  the  career  of  former 
Sen.  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon,  who  died  on 
Monday,  that  he  should  have  been  In  the 
midst  of  a  political  battle  right  up  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  At  the  age  of  73,  be  was  dolzig 
what  he  had  done  through  a  half  century 
of  public  service — he  was  waging  vigorous 
combat.  His  most  celebrated  target  was  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia  and  he  was  the  ear- 
liest and  most  out.spoken  opponent  of  that 
policy  In  the  Senate,  taking  pride  In  the 
fact  that  he  voted  against  every  measure 
In  support  of  that  war  that  came  before 
the  Senate.  On  several  occasions  he  was 
Joined  in  that  crusade  by  his  friend  from 
Alaska,  Sen.  Ernest  H.  Omening,  who  died 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  After  six  terms  in  the 
Senate  as  a  Republican,  an  Independent  and 
a  Democrat,  Sen.  Morse  was  defeated  in  1968 
by  a  3.000-vote  margin. 

He  was  In  the  imdst  of  his  second  attempt 
at  a  comeback  when  bis  kidneys  and  heart 
failed  him.  Descriptive  adjectives  such  as' 
"maverick"  and  "combatatlve"  were  easy 
to  apply  to  Wayne  Morse.  But  the  man  did 
not  lend  himself  that  easUy  to  lat>els.  Born 
on  a  farm  near  Madison.  Wis..  Mr.  Morse 
attended  the  Oniverslty  of  Wisconsin  for  his 
undergraduate  training,  received  a  law  de- 
gree from  the  Univerelty  of  Minnesota  and 
went  on  to  Columbia  University  for  a  doc- 
torate In  law.  He  made  a  major  study  of  the 
grand  Jury  system  and  It  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  officials  of  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon. He  was  brought  there  as  a  professor 
and  soon  was  made  the  dean,  bypassing  sev- 
eral older  men  to  become  the  youngest  law 
school  dean  In  the  nation  at  the  age  of  30. 
His  flTBt  national  attention,  tj-plcally.  came 
as  the  result  of  a  fight  wtthm  the  National 
War  Labor  Board,  to  which  he  bad  been  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Morse 
resigned  from  the  Board  after  two  years.  In 
the  midst  of  a  loud  policy  disagreement.  His 
loss  to  that  body  can  be  measured  by  the 
fact  that  he  wrote  more  than  half  the 
board's  opinions  In  the  two  years  in  which 
he  served. 

Although  he  had  been  a  lifelong  Republi- 
can. In  1S52  he  broke  with  his  party  and  Its 
leader.  Dwight  El.senhower.  and  ran  as  an 
Independent.  Re  lost  his  committee  assign- 
ments and  languished  In  a  no-tnan's  land 
until  he  finally  became  a  Democrat.  One  of 
his  firet  contributions  to  his  new-found 
party  was  to  assist  Richard  Neuberger  In 
becoming  the  first  Democrat  elected  to  the 
Senate  from  Oregon  in  40  years.  But  soon. 


^taUOTis  Conimittee.  One  thought  I  he  and  NeubergS^  were  at  war  with  «u:h 
nave  always  had  regarding  him  is  that  other  in  one  of  the  Senates  most  celebrated 
he  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  his     feuds. 


own  man.  He  was  a  man  of  Integrity  and 
of  deep  sincerity.  It  meant  little  to  him 
whether  his  views  were  shared  by  others. 
He  found  himself  often  in  a  small  mi- 
nority but  he  knew  what  a  brilliant  mind 
and  a  pure  heart  told  him  was  the  right 
course  for  him  to  take. 

I  remember  him  first  as  a  Republican. 
then  as  an  Independent,  and  later  as 
a  Democrat.  It  was  not  party  or  politics 
that  gave  him  direction  but  it  was  that 
inner  feeling  as  to  what  his  stand  should 
be. 

Botli  Mrs.  Sparkmaii  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Morse,  a  won- 
derful lady  and  a  wonderful  companion 
throughout  the  years  to  Senator  Morse. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post 
carried  a  very  fine  editorial  in  this 
morning's     issue     regarding     Senator 


He  was  cut  from  a  mold  that  seems  to 
fit  few  of  our  contemporary  political  lead- 
ers. It  didn't  bother  him  which  way  the  wmd 
was  blowing.  He  would  more  likely  go  out 
and  try  to  change  its  direction,  unafraid  to 
be  the  flrst  to  Uke  a  stand  that  might  not 
be  popular.  He  was  prepared  to  disagree  with 
his  party  or  his  President  U  he  thought 
either  to  be  wrong.  He  knew  some  of  his  po- 
sitions would  cost  him  votes,  but  be  cared 
more  about  wltat  he  thought  was  right. 
Many  a  man  who  loses  his  office  at  67  could 
be  expected  to  retire  to  his  farm.  Wayne 
Morse  was  different.  He  loved  the  feel  of 
movement  and  action,  comtiat  and  discourse, 
and  be  set  a  standju-d  of  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence that  wUi  be  dimcult  to  match. 


GREECE  AND  CYPRDS 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
,     ,  ,  -  encouraged     by     reports     of     political 

Morse.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  changes  in  both  Greece  and  Cyprus.  The 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  generals'  junta  in  Athens  has  announced 
remarks.  tliat  It  has  requested  a  foi-mer  Prime 


Minister  Mr.  Constantlne  Kaiamonlis, 
to  form  a  civilian  government,  for  the 
flrst  time  since  the  coup  of  April  21. 
1987.  In  Cyprus,  meanwhile,  the  Iragils 
and  tentative  ceasefire  has  been  accom- 
panied by  the  i-eslgnstion  of  Mr.  Nlkos 
Giorglades  Sampson,  and  his  replace- 
ment by  Mr.  Glafkos  Clerides.  President 
of  tlie  House  of  Representatives  and  a 
man  «ith  long  experience  at  mediating 
bettveen  the  Greek  and  Turkish  commu- 
nities on  that  troubled  island. 

There  is  now  greater  reason  to  hope 
for  an  end  to  fighting  on  Cyprus,  and  the 
transfer  of  this  dispute  from  the  battle- 
field to  the  conference  table.  I  am  suie 
that  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  to  medi- 
ate will  have  the  firm  support  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  And  I  hope  that  M.'.  der- 
ides and  other  leaders  in  Cyprus  will  be 
able  to  continue  the  efforts  of  President 
Makarios.  in  securing  the  independence 
of  Cyprus  and  protecting  the  rights  of  all 
lu  citizens. 

Events  in  Greece,  while  still  unclear, 
offer  the  hope  for  an  end  to  repression 
in  that  country.  Por  the  past  7  years,  the 
nation  that  gave  us  the  Idea  and  the 
word  "democracy"  lias  s.vstematically  de- 
nied it  to  its  citizens.  Greece  has  been 
an  outcast  in  Europe,  and  among  al! 
civilized  nation.'-,.  It  has  been  threatened 
with  instability  stemming  from  political 
repi-ession  and,  as  a  result,  it  has  been 
the  weak  link  in  NATO's  southern  de- 
fenses. And  because  of  these  facts,  many 
of  us  here  in  the  Senate  have  been  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  the  viability 
of  U.S.  policy  toward  Southern  Euiope 
and  the  Balkans,  and  increasingly  dis- 
turbed by  the  administration's  support 
for  the  junta. 

If.  Indeed,  Greece  is  returning  to  effec- 
tive civilian  i-ulc.  there  is  a  chance  that 
that  nation  will  again  return  to  the  prac- 
tice of  democracy.  There  is  a  chance  for 
greater  political  stability— stability  based 
on  the  expressed  consent  of  a  free  people. 
And  there  is  a  chance  to  resolve  the 
fundamental  contradictions  in  U.S.  pol- 
icy towards  Greece  and  Southern  Eu- 
i-ope.  This  is  in  the  interests  of  Greece, 
of  its  neighbors,  of  the  Western  Alliance, 
and  of  free  men  everywhere.  As  furtlier 
reports  come  in,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
decision  to  return  Greece  to  civilian  rule 
will  hold  up,  and  that  this  Is  only  the 
first  step  in  a  new  direction  for  that 
country. 


YOUTH  INTERNSHIPS  PROMOTE 
FAITH  IN  OUR  GOVERNMENT.^I, 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  nn 
article  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  July  22.  describins  the  "Interna  Who 
Didn't  Stay  Away,"  The  article  reveals  a 
response  of  some  interns  to  the  negative 
attitude  that  we  sometimes  hear  from 
young  people  when  they  are  questioned 
about  their  Government  and  the  pos- 
.sibility  of  their  involvement  iu  Goveni- 
raent.  It  is  a  positive  reply  to  the  cynical 
effect  of  Watergate  which  is  capsulated 
by  Gordon  Strachan's  precarious  advice 
that  youns  people  should  stay  away  from 
a  career  in  Government. 

With  the  attitudes  expressed  by  the 
interns  in  tWs  article  and  the  work  that 
I  have  seen  accomplished  by  the  Internj 
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In  my  own  office.  I  can  see  that  the  dis- 
couraging effect  of  Watergate  Is  not  as 
pervasive  among  young  people  as  many 
think.  In  fact.  I  want  to  commend  Cathy 
Gorlin  ol  Wesleyan  Uciverslty.  Barbara 
Heine  of  Indiana  University.  Jonathan 
Artams  of  Carleton  College.  John  Bren- 
nan  of  the  John  Marshall  Law  School 
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There  belnj  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  22.  1974] 

The    Intm.ns   Who   Dmisr  St»v   Away 
<By  wullamGlKlMi 

Before  the  w&t«rgate  cominutee  one  tlay 


?„".".?'-';/'*'"-  °'  ^"."«-  college  -oi  i-^jn  iT:k^i7^^rj^^^t 


/or  their  efforts  as  current  interns  on  mv 
staff. 

We  must  continue  to  encourage  poten- 
tial public  servants  to  become  involved 
in  Government.  Without  the  involvement 
of  young  people  we  will  lose  them  as  a 
source  of  new  ideas  and  ability  to  per- 
form vitally  important  hard  work  in 
helpmg  to  provide  services  to  constitu- 
ents. 


toya  (D-N.M.)  what  advice  he  might  have  for 
other  young  men  like  himself  considering  a 
career  in  government. 

"Well,  it  may  not  be  the  type  of  advice  vou 
cotild  loolc  back  and  want  to  give,"  Strachau 
said,  "but  my  advice  would  be  to  stay  awav." 

The  college  students  and  teen-agers  spend- 
ing the  sxunmer  In  Washington  as  Interna  In 
government  don't  take  Gordon  strachan 
seriously.  They  say  Watei^ate  proves  all  the 
more  that  young  people,  with  new  Ideas,  are 


Miss  Chenette,  who  is  working  for  the 
domest  ic  counc  U ,  added  however  that 
"Things  are  getting  apprehensive  around  here 
this  week  with  the  impeachment  vote  com- 
ing up.  Its  come  up  more  in  conversation 
this  week." 

Kelly  Duncan,  a  Democrat  and  George- 
town U.  Junior  from  New  Orleans,  said  every- 
body around  the  White  House  "is  enthusi- 
astic about  his  Job  but  the  enthusiasm  has 
been  moderated  to  some  extent  bv  recent 
revelations."  He  said  he  appreciated' the  op- 
portunity for  "another  view,  from  Inside  the 
White  House,"  and  has  "an  open  attitude" 
on  possible  impeachment  proceedings. 

To  a  person,  the  White  House  Interns  ap- 
peared happy  theyre  where  they  are  and 
grateful  for  the  "experience."  a  feeling  ex- 
pressed as  well  as  any  by  Linda  Smith.  "So 
much  Is  happening.  All  sorts  of  fields  and 
options  arc  open.  Now  is  a  very  decent  time 


ine  senate  clearly  recognized  the  im-     ""•pernteiy  needed  and  that  strachan  must     to  get  into  politics,  u  you  want  to  get  some 


portance  of  these  considerations  ... 
adopting  an  amendment  I  had  submitted 
to  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974. 
H.R.  69.  My  amendment,  entitled  the 
■Political   Leadership   Program   Act   of 


not  have  been  thinking  carefully  about  what 
he  sftid. 

"My  reaction  to  Gordon  Strachan  was  that 
I  came  to  school  here  In  Washington  last 
full."  said  Joel  Bergsma.  a  George  Washing- 
ton University  student  working  in  Vice  Pn.^1- 


thlng  done,  the  only  way  is  go  get  involved. 
If  you  stay  away,  you're  not  helping  at  all." 
University  of  Virginia  senior  Linda  Bart- 
lett.  who  described  herself  as  "probably  the 
most  ardent  of  the  group"  In  her  support  of 
the    President,    said.    " —         "    "" 


107T"  «^,.rrKV'/    t:  .      J  r     T  *      "'"^"i'vcrsityBiuaentworitinginvicePn.^l-     the    President,    said.    "The    chaUenges    are 

1974      would  have  helped  to  give  young     clent  Ford's  office  this  summer.  He  hopes  to     greater:    Watergate    has    made    them    more 


people  an  opportunity  and  encourage 
ment  to  become  involved  in  the  workings 
of  Government  during  this  critical  time. 

We  desperately  need  the  input  of  edu- 
cated and  enthusiastic  yoimg  people  into 
a  system  that  constantly  needs  regener- 
ation and  re\1val.  And  this  input  must 
be  initiated  by  the  Government  itself  to 
inNure  that  it  will  continue  to  Grow  more 
re-sponsive  to  the  concerns  of  our  citi- 
zei\5  in  the  midst  of  rapid  change  and 
^om^le.x  developments  that  have  a  pro- 
iuuiid  impact  upon  our  society. 

My  amendment  would  have  estab- 
lished    interchip     stipend     programs 


continue   there   after  school   reopens. 

Like  Bergsma.  hundreds  of  young  persons 
have  come  to  Wnshlngton  this  summer  un- 
daunted by  Watergate  revelations  and  de- 
termined to  explore  ways  of  making  some 
kind  of  contribution  to  government.  Summer 
intern  programs  are  floiu-lshing  as  never 
before. 

At  the  While  House.  350  applications  for 
summer  internships  were  received  and  the 
program  was  expanded  to  37 — 19  women  and 
18  men.  College  students  earn  »125  a  week. 
graduate  students  •150.  On  Capitol  HUl,  more 
than  l.aoo  interns  are  working,  including  up 
to  15  and  20  In  the  offices  of  some  senators. 

The  Interns  on  the  HUl  are  falrlv  out- 
spoken. Many,  like  le-year-old  Martin  Luther 


through  grants  made  by  the  Commls-  ^"^^  J''-  "'^"^  action  fast  and  express  dis- 
sioner  of  Education  to  authorized  col- 
leges and  universities.  Under  these 
grants.  student.s  would  have  received 
credit  wliUe  workhig  closely  with  elected 
officials  in  State  and  local  governments. 

The  "resources"  are  there — as  evi- 
denced by  the  statements  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  article  and  the  energy  gen- 
erated by  the  iutei-ns  working  through- 
out the  Government.  Programs  such  as 
the  one  that  I  have  proposed  would  serve 
to  foster  a  new  and  continuing  involve- 
ment of  these  young  people.  They  would 
also  give  the  impetus  of  encouragement 
to  these  fine  young  minds  to  consider 
careers  of  public  service.  Tlie  funds  re- 
quested for  the  implementation  of  this 
program  would  be  an  investment  in  the 
lutureof  our  Nation. 

I  deeply  regret  that  my  amendment 
was  not  retained  in  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  69.  I  stronyly  oppose  this 
decision  which  amounts  to  a  failure  to 
address  a  demonstrated  uigent  need  and 
to  seize  an  Important  opportunity  to  de- 
velop a  broad  involvement  of  vouth 
in  public  service.  While  I  must  reluctant- 
ly concur  in  Senate  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report,  because  of  the  \1tal  ne- 
ccs^^iiy  to  enact  authorizations  for  pro- 
grams of  education  assistance  across  the 
Nation.  I  serve  notice  of  my  Intention 
to  continue  pressing  for  enactment  of  the 
Political  Leadership  Program  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  article 
on  interns  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


may  over  the  sluggish,  impersonal  wavs  of 
government.  Some  cite  seU-lnterest  by  iegls- 
lators  and  say  they  aren't  at  all  Impressed 
by  very  many  of  them.  Some  say  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  President  Nixon  should  be 
removed  from  office.  They  agree  on  one  thing: 
that  young  people  are  needed. 

At  the  White  House,  the  Interns  are 
heavily  Republican  and  generally  support 
Mr.  NUoit.  They  sometimes  take  a  good  deal 
of  kiddir.g  when  people  find  out  where  they're 
'v..rklng. 

"I've  been  told  I  signed  up  on  the  SB. 
Titanic."  said  Unda  Smith,  a  22-year-old 
Wheaton  College  graduate  from  Ardmore, 
Pa.  working  for  Mrs.  NDton'.«i  press  secretarv, 
Helen  Smith  (no  relation).  "But,"  Linda 
Smith  adds,  "no  one  can  deny  the  fact  that 
this  Is  an  Incredible  experience." 

"People  Joke  and  say  thlnf-s  like,  'Are  vou 
being  taped?*"  said  John  Unliind  of  Peklu. 
111.,  n  Colgate  senior  working  In  the  office  of 
special  assistant  to  the  President  William  J. 
Baroody.  Tlie  Wliite  House  mood  Is  "rather 
studious,  neither  gay  nor  depressed."  Un- 
land  said,  but  "not  a  jocular  attitude  at  all 
...  a  low-keyed.  hf.rd-worklng  tvpe  of  opera- 
tion " 

"I  ve  been  questioned  by  my  college 
friends,  "How  can  you  work  for  this  admin- 
istration? "  said  PhUlp  Pullzzi  of  WUllams- 
port.  Pa.,  a  1973  Rutgers  graduate  working 
toward  a  master's  degree  In  legislative  affairs 
at  G.W.  Having  interned  previously  on  the 
HUl.  his  answer  Ic  that  this  summer's  Job  Is 
■part  of  a  total  leamUig  experience." 

Carla  Chenette.  a  University  of  Connecti- 
cut Junior  and  president  of  the  Connecticut 
Association  of  Future  Farmers  of  America. 
said.  "I  thought  before  I  came  that  the 
wuite  House  would  be  quite  a  bit  over- 
Phndowed  by  Watergate,  but  that's  not  so." 


explicit."  For  James  Spaith  of  Shawnee  Mis- 
sion. Kans..  it  is  "a  young  person's  duty"  to 
get  Involved. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  the  attitude  of  the  Interns 
seemed  more  anxious.  There  was  more  em- 
phasis on  "changing  the  system."  and  doing 
it  quickly.  Several  spoke  emotlonallv  about 
the  low  esteem  in  which  they  held  many 
senators  and  representatives.  But  they 
wanted  very  much  to  trj-  to  do  something. 

"Our  government  has  to  be  fixed."  said 
Martin  Luther  King  m.  a  summer  page 
nominated  by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  The 
son  of  the  late  clvU  rights  leader  is  a  senior 
at  Galloway  High  School  in  Atlanta. 

"There  shoiUd  be  a  change  now.  I  don't 
see  how  we  can  let  the  Nixon  administration 
get  away  with  all  that  has  happened.  But 
enough  people  dont  seem  to  try  to  do  any- 
thing about  It. 

"We  need  a  change  In  the  government, 
period.  A  change  in  the  officials  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  How  can  we  have  someone 
running  the  government  and  setting  these 
kinds  of  examples,  breaking  laws?  If  we  do 
It.  wo  go  to  Jail  for  a  hundred  years.  Its 
wTong.  even  if  u's  the  President." 

King  said  a  "lot  of  time  Is  wasted"  in  set- 
tling the  Watergate  issue.  Indicating  some 
congiessmen  are  lookhig  out  for  themselves. 
"They're  Just  sitting  down  and  saying.  'I'm 
all  right."  '■  And  he  said  lesser  issues  in  Con- 
gress tend  to  get.  in  the  way  of  "things  that 
are  reully  Important,  like  povertv." 

Another  16-year-old  with  ties  to  the  Ken- 
nedy office  Is  the  late  President's  daughter. 
Caroline,  doing  various  Jobs  for  three  weeks. 
She  declinod  a  brief  interview  through  Ken- 
nedy press  secretary  Dick  Drayne.  who  said 
a  number  of  interview  reqitests  have  been 
turned  down. 

'T  haven't  met  too  many  people  I  admire." 
said  Mike  Thomas,  a  Franklin  and  Marshall 
iophomore  from  Lancaster.  Pa.,  working  for 
Rep.  Edwin  Eshleman  (D-Pa,).  He  cited  Sen- 
ators Charles  Percy  and  Birch  Bavh  among 
the  few  who  do  have  his  respect.' 

"I'm  Just  beginning  to  feel  emoUonally 
the  inefficiency  of  government."  Thomas  said. 
"Congress  moves  like  a  dinosaur  bumping 
around.  If  they  do  anything  right.  It's  only 
because  theyre  under  great  presstu-e  from 
their  constituents. 

"Too  many  people  seem  wrapped  up  In 
furthering  their  own  cause.  Congress  Itself 
seems  to  be  ^Tapped  up  In  non-esaentlal 
activities.  If  somebody  doesn't  go  exactly 
by  parliamentary  procedure,  somebody  else 
will  argue  about  it." 
Linda   Donaldson   of   WInnemucca,   Ner.. 
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calls  the  experience  of  aii&werliig  mall  in  the 
office  of  Sen.  Howanl  Cannon  <D-KeT.)  "so 
impersonal,"  adding,  "I  have  to  realize  you 
( (.at  make  ever>*body  happy.  Ton  answer 
111  Bucli  a  general  way.  When  you  care  about 
people  like  I  do.  It's  frustrating." 

Toay  Clielte  of  Springfield,  Mass..  a  .senior 
.•z  North  Adams  State  College  who  works  for 
Rep.  SUvlo  Conte  (P.-Mass.) ,  finds  that  "peo- 
.nle  have  a  falfie  Ira  ige  of  a  congressman  and 
what  the  whole  government  system  Ij,."  Ho 
uelleves  that  "A  staif  makes  the  congress- 
man." 

He  ."laid  he  has  found  certain  congressmen 
i-e,ict  to  Issues  "on  the  recommendations  of 
others,  off  the  top  of  their  heads,  and  with- 
out pursuing  the  matter  themselves." 

Chelte  added  that  he  believed  many  slg- 
iilRcant  Issues,  such  as  veterans'  legislation, 
were  not  acted  on  quickly  enough  and  that 
he  perceived  a  tendency  "In  an  election  year 
to  take  no  extreme  stand."  He  cited  three 
strip  mining  bills  and  said  the  one  he  fa- 
vored, the  strictest  one  that  would  phase 
out  strip  mining,  by  Rep.  Ken  Hechler  (D- 
W.  Va.) ,  would  probably  be  defeated  because 
not  enough  congressmen  had  the  coiu-age 
to  support  It,  The  bill  was  defeated,  and 
■  overwhelmingly. 

Contrary  to  Strachan's  opinion,  Chelte  said 
It  was  Important  for  young  people  to  get 
mto  politics — but  he  didn't  always  feel  that 
way. 

"I  was  out  In  the  streets  screaming  and 
yelling  against  Vietnam,"  Chelte  recalled.  "I 
experienced  all  kinds  of  drugs.  But  ,vou  come 
to  a  point  when  you  have  to  reexamine  your 
thinking.  I've  come  to  the  decision  you  have 
to  work  within  the  system  to  change  It. 

"If  a  young  person  takes  a  statement  of 
Gordon  Strachan's  seriously,  that's  ridicu- 
lous. How  else  is  somebody  going  to  change 
the  sj'stem?" 


CAVE-IN  ON  MILITARY  SERVANTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  the 
conference  on  the  fiscal  year  1975  raili- 
tai-y  procurement  authorization  bill  has 
ended. 

In  reviewing  the  actions  of  that  con- 
ference, one  item  stands  out  against  the 
backdrop  of  the  compromise  positions  so 
frequently  tlie  result  of  such  confei-ences. 
It  is  the  i.ssuc  of  military  senants. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  there  is 
give  and  talce  In  the  conference  approach 
to  resolving  dUTerences  between  Uie  two 
Houses.  This  Is  normal  and  proper. 

But  in  the  case  of  mllitaiy  servants, 
there  has  been  all  give  and  no  talce  by  the 
Senate  conferees, 

I  could  understand  it  if  the  Senate  had 
naiTowly  accepted  an  amendment  to  cut 
back  on  tlie  odious  military  servant  pro- 
gram. If  the  nill  of  the  Senate  were  not 
strong,  then  tliere  could  be  some  reason 
for  not  pushing  hard  foi  the  Senate  posi- 
tion on  this  matter. 

But  that  simply  is  not  tlic  case. 

On  June  3  of  tliis  year  the  Senate  over- 
tvlielmingly  voted  to  cmtail  the  military 
.'ervonts  program  from  a  total  of  875 
.tllotted  positions  to  218.  Fmther  restric- 
tions were  placed  on  the  use  of  tliese  pri- 
vate personal  servants  in  uniform.  The 
\  oie  was  73  to  4. 

A  year  before  the  Senate  adopted  a 
.'iniilar  aiuendment  by  a  vote  of  73  to  9. 

Wliat  could  be  clearer  than  that  man- 
date of  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

But  what  happened  in  conference?  The 
conference  dropped  all  reference  to  a  cell- 
ing on  military  servants.  They  did  not 
reduce  this  pi-ogram  by  one  man.  The  top 
brass  trill  continue  to  receive  their  per- 


sonal allotment  of  675  enlisted  men  to 
serve  their  every  whim.  The  servant  pro- 
gram lives  on  with  Senate  sanction  and 
acceptance  even  though  73  Senators 
voted  to  bring  this  program  down  to  a 
low  level. 

Where  Is  the  compromise  here?  There 
is  no  compromise.  The  Senate  has  caved 
in  to  the  Pentagon.  The  brass  will  have 
their  way.  They  wIlV  retain  their  Filipino 
houseboys.  their  maids,  chauffeurs,  troolcs, 
errand  boys,  butlers,  gardeners,  dish- 
washers, clotheswashers,  and  bartenders. 
And  the  Senate  is  In  the  position  of  say- 
ing to  the  Pentagon— go  ahead  we  do  not 
care. 

That  is  the  way  it  looks  as  a  result  of 
the  conference  report. 

What  we  liave  in  place  of  a  ceiling  on 
the  number  of  militai-j'  servants  is  the 
weakest  sort  of  language  stating  that  the 
Defense  Department  must  make  a  report 
in  90  days. 

Now  what  do  you  think  the  Defen-se 
Department  is  going  to  say?  That  the, 
generals  and  admirals  should  not  have 
servants  at  taxpayers'  expense?  Not  a 
chance. 

They  are  going  to  repeat  the  familiar 
refrain.  Generals  and  admirals  are  busy 
men.  They  cannot  take  cai'e  of  their 
cars,  homes,  gardens.  They  do  not  have 
time  for  cooking  or  serving  drinks.  They 
must  have  personal  ser\'ants  for  that. 

And  the  wives  of  these  Important  mili- 
tary men  also  have  duties  outside  the 
home  so  that  they  cannot  care  for  the 
home  and  food  preparation  as  other 
■ivorkingwomen.  Tlierefore,  the  taxpayers 
should  pay  for  personal  ser\ants  tor 
the-se  men  and  their  tvives. 

That  is  what  they  will  say.  This  is  what 
they  have  been  saying  for  2  years. 

So  the  Pentagon  will  make  a  report. 
And  the  repoit  T>ill  be  given  to  Congress. 
And  Congress  may  or  may  not  have  a 
hearhig  on  the  matter.  And  the  hearing 
may  or  may  not  result  In  corrective  ac- 
tion. And  life  goes  on  just  as  the  Penta- 
gon top  brass  wants  it  to. 

Have  we  forgotten  that  the  military 
servants  program  already  has  been 
studied  in  depth  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office?  Have  we  forgotten  what 
they  found?  Tliat  these  men  tvere  no 
more  than  servants;  that  they  often 
were  required  to  perform  personal  duties 
totally  unrelated  to  any  military  func- 
tion; that  tlieie  were  distinct  racial 
overtones  in  the  military  servant  pro- 
gram. Tliat  many  men  were  assigned  to 
be  railitai-y  servants  instead  of  volun- 
teering as  requiied  by  regulation. 

Instead  of  acting  on  tills  comprehen- 
sive report  by  an  unbiased  arm  of  Con- 
giTss.  we  are  asking  the  fox  to  tell  us 
if  he  has  been  stealing  any  cliickens 
lately.  And  as  he  opens  his  moutli  to 
say  no.  chicken  feathers  float  to  the 
groimd. 

Mr.  President.  1  ain  deeply,  docply  dis- 
appointed. I  could  accept  compromise  as 
resulted  last  year.  I  agreed  to  a  com- 
promise at  the  last  minute  with  the 
Armed  Seniccs  Committee  on  this  Issue 
on  the  floor  In  the  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee would  see  the  problem  throuch. 

Tliere  seemed  evciy  indication   that 
tills  would  happen.  The  73  to  4  vote  was 
overwhelming  in  every  sense. 
.'Vnd  yel  wc  come  up  with  notliing.  And 


the  Pentagon  continues  to  waste  the  tax- 
payers money  on  personal  servants. 

Such  Is  the  unfortunate  state  of  allairs 
the  conferees  have  left  us  in.  Frankly  it 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  Nation  and  to  this 
great  deliberative  body. 

I  appeal  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  explain  why  at  a  minimum 
there  was  no  compromL-^e  and  why  the 
resounding  Senate  vote  was  overturned. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSUKANCE 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
discussion  and  debate  concemiiig  a  na- 
tional health  Insurance  program  for  the 
United  States  nears  its  climax.  It  becomes 
increasingly  easy  to  lose  sight  of  ule  key 
issues  under  consideration.  Tl^r  neces- 
sai-y^  maze  of  technical  consiperations 
which  must  be  addressed  in  nfaking  an 
equitable  and  humane  Federal  policy 
with  respect  to  national  health  Insurance 
a  reality  often  obscure  those  fundamen- 
tal issues  which  arc.  In  fact,  the  only  real 
issues  under  discussion. 

A  national  health  insurance  profeiani 
must,  in  my  view,  be  a  program  which 
distributes  the  burden  of  pasinent  among 
all  Americans  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove 
ability  to  pay  as  a  consideration  in  the 
care  of  the  sick.  It  must  provide  a  mii- 
formly  iilgh  level  of  pei-sonal  health  sen- 
ices  to  all  Americans,  with  respect  tioth 
to  quality  and  dignity.  No  Ajnerican 
citizen  can  be  expected  to  ask  less. 

A  second  vital  characteristic  ma'st  be 
a  reasonably  effective  role  for  tlie  con- 
sumer of  health  senices  in  dctermiuino 
the  scope  of  and  conditions  under  which 
tho.se  .services  will  be  provided. 

Too  often  the  complexities  of  medical 
care  and  the  enormous  dollar  volumes 
flowing  tluough  our  healUi  care  system 
create  a  set  of  incentives  which  work  to 
foster  a  heavily  paternalistic  atmosphere, 
making  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  the 
consumer  of  health  services  to  Influence 
the  quality,  quantity  or  chcuni5t:;i'.cc', 
surrounding  that  medical  care.  Any  na- 
tional health  insurance  program  accept- 
able to  me  must  provide  the  average 
American  with  a  much  greater  say  in 
those  matters  than  he  now  has.  The  con- 
sumer must  in  addition  have  a  greotc! 
role  in  determining  how  the  dollars  whi£li 
flow  into  the  health  care  system,  and 
which  originate  in  his  pocket,  are  spent 
That  issue— the  control  of  the  heellh 
care  dollar  and  the  Implications  of  that 
control  for  health  policy,  is  tlie  single 
most  important  policy  issue  yet  i-emaln- 
Ing  in  the  national  health  insurance 
debate. 

In  a  review  of  a  recent  book.  Mr  Jack 
Gciger.  an  important  force  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  neighborhood  health  cer,- 
ter  movement,  has  concisely  and  articu- 
lately stated  this  important  i.-isue  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  article  be 
printed  In  the  Recoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
WES  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Recoro 
as  follows: 
irrom  the  Nc»  York  Times.  July  17.  19711 
■fHc  Povm  Grow  Sickcb.  THt  Sit  k  Gfov, 

POORCB 

(By  H.  Jack  Gelger) 

iTlie  New  York  Times  Book  Review,  "fllue 

Cross:    What  Went  Wrong?'  By  Sylvia  A. 

Law  mid  the  Health  Law  Project,  University 
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of  Pennsylvania.  246  pp.  New  Hnven:   Yale 
Univeralty  Press.  S8  95  ) 

In  the  1960's  It  v,as  fashlnnnblfr.  for  a 
while,  t<i  believe  that  the  American  health 
care  jiyiitem  was  basically  sotind  but  had  Just 
neglected  the  poor  and  the  elderly.  We  ob- 
per>-ed  that  Ml  this  ina&t  a(Q\ieut  or  itaitons. 
ihe  poor  were  likelier  ro  be  mk,  the  stck 
were  likelier  to  be  poor,  and  the  poor  grew 
Mcker  while  the  sicK  grew  poorer.  We  ret— 
ognixed  that  the  middle  cias-s  could  no  longer 
aSord  to  pay  for  lt.<i  agincr  pnrents*  hoifpliaJ 
and  niedical  bill» 

Secure  in  our  fallh  that  :>  ii  alnni.*  bel- 
ter to  tinker  with  a  fiystem  than  to  make 
fitndameiual  design  ch&nge5,  v.e  thrtw  a  few 
additives  tn  the  tank— Med ita re.  Medicaid 
and  Ihe  pove^^y  progrnin's  network  of  neigh- 
borhood beHlth  centers  fnr  the  poor — end 
waited  for  the  wonderlul  nrale^^e  our  betUih 
care  providers  assured  ti.s  the  sytitrm  would 
then  deliver. 

A  decade,  and  many  mtllian".  of  dollars. 
later,  our  iinea?*  U  greater  The  poor,  the 
ghetto  dwellers,  the  niiyraiit  farmworkers 
and  the  rural  sltarecropperei  foudnue  to  suf- 
fer appallingly  and  to  die  needlessly,  though 
we  seem  to  c&re  letts  about  ii  than  we  did 
The  middle  class  ha.s  been  priced  almost  out 
of  the  health  care  mnrketplnce.  But  now.  In 
addition,  there  is  the  growing  sense  in  many 
quarters  that  .wmelhing  is  deeply  and  grave- 
ly wrong,  that  the  health  care  system  Just 
doesn  t  work — at  least  for  the  average  con- 
sumer It  Is  supposed  to  serve. 

The  standard  responses  to  this  dissatis- 
faction are  alreadr  evident  The  health  in- 
surance con;pBniP<;,  pharmaceutical  mauu* 
facturers.  hospitals  and  health  profeaalonaLs 
are  dusting  off  the  old  Norman  Rockwell 
patntmgs  and  running  full  pa^e  ads  (which 
you  and  I  are  paying  for.  as  vie  shall  see) 
to  assure  us  that  their  onlv  concern  is  onr 
family's  health,  to  tell  us  how  much  we  need 
them  and  to  convince  us  subtly  not  just 
that  they  work,  in  the  public  interest  but 
they  are  the  public  Interest  There  is  a  raft 
of  proposals  for  national  health  Instu'ance 
plans  In  Congress,  and  tills  l.'i  tt.e  year,  at 
last,  when  one  of  them  may  pa-str  Once  agi^lii. 
W€  ore  promised,  the  system  will  be  fixed 

Srlrla  Low  knows  better.  Just  in  time  for 
the  creat  debate  on  national  health  insurance 
that  IS  now  beginning,  she  and  her  colleagues 
at  the  Health  Law  Project  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  have  written  book  that  Is. 
In  the  war  for  control  of  the  health  care 
system,  like  a  smell,  elegant,  bep.ntifulty 
(a-shloned  charge  of  dynamlie. 

If  It  Is  read — us  it  sliould  be — by  ever\-one 
concerned  with  health  care,  from  Congress- 
I  eu  lo  cou&umor,  11  ^ould  explode  nnny  of 
the  treasured  myths  about  ovir  current 
health  care  system  and  force  u?  to  recognl?© 
that  our  choice  of  n  national  health  insur- 
ance plan  Is  not  a  choice  between  competing 
legislative  technicalities  in  a  highly  complex 
arcA  of  fiscal  and  admlni.strutive  expertise.  Il 
li  nwt  a  matter  of  tinkering,  but  an  example 
ol  the  atngle  greatest  issue  of  social  poll.y. 
whlcu  la:  who  will  make  the  thousands  of 
day-to-day  decisions  that  really  comprise 
social  policy— representatives  of  the  public, 
accountable  to  Che  public,  or  representatives 
f  special  luierest.^,  nc-ountable  to  ibem- 
selves? 

Wisely.  -Bl'ie  Cro!i.=  ;  What  Went  Wrong?" 
does  not  address  all  the  issues  of  health  care 
of  the  whole  of  tlie  AmerlcRn  health  care 
lysiem — an  almost  impossible  t«sk  even 
for  a  much  longer  book.  Instead,  it  examines 
Just  one  segment — the  national  network  of 
local  "non-profit"  hosplta:  Insurance  plans 
to  which  wc  pay  our  premiums  and  which, 
in  lurn.  pay  the  hospitals  most  of  the  bill 
when  w»  use  them.  This  is  the  function  of 
Blue  Cross  for  the  private  health  care  con- 
-•-umer- 

What  Is  not  so  widely  known  is  tha»  for 
the  past  nine  years  Blue  Cross  has  had  an- 
orher  aud   even   more   Important   fimctlon 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  public  policy,  In 
Professor  l-aws  view.  Blue  Cross  has  really 
run  and  administered  our  major  Federal 
heftlt^  programs— not  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  not  the  Con- 
grc-wf,  not  the  state  governments,  not  the 
Lixpajers  who  supply  the  Federal  and  state 
dolLj-s  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  ordinarv  citizens  who  need  and 
use  hospital  and  health  service.*!. 

Blue  CroKs  Is  the  "fiscal  Intermediary," 
The  Federal  Oovernment  does  not  pav  vour 
hoftputtl  bUl  directly  under  MedKare.  tor  ex- 
ample liu'.tead.  under  a  hu?e  contract  be- 
iwetn  H-E.W.  and  the  Blue  Cross  a-isoch.- 
tlonp.  it  pays  Blue  Crost.  whtc.i  pnvs  the 
hospital . 

Along  the  way,  it  is  Blue  Cro*s  that  has 
the  delei-ntrd  -ihfli  is,  public— responsibility 
to  see  to  it  that  the  hospital  charges  are 
reasonable,  thai  cost  cf>nirola  are  exercised, 
that-  the  services  are  really  needed,  that 
qii.tllty  standards  are  maintained,  that  costs 
from  the  private  sector  are  not  loaded  onto 
the  Medicare  bill— in  short,  that  the  whole 
sy.'item  l.s  nccountable  tu  the  government 
which  is  pftMiig  for  it  mid  the  people  who 
.-ire  Ui>lr,K  n. 

The  trouble.  Profe.wor  Ldw  arjtues,  is  tliat 
Blue  Cross,  the  fiscal  Intermedlarv  "regulat- 
ing* the  hospltuis.  is  the  liospitals.  Blue 
Cross  is  a  creation  of  our  hospitals  and  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  dominated 
by  the  hospitals.  Some  42  per  cent  of  the 
membership  of  Blue  Cross  boards  of  direc- 
tors are  hospital  representatives:  another  14 
per  cent  are  physicians;  most  of  the  rest,  in- 
cluding -public'  representalives  who  are 
rarely  publicly  chosen,  are  bankers.  bU5liie.«« 
execuLikea  i  including  omccr,i  of  lu^pital  sup- 
ply corporations),  and  the  like. 

Wtiat  happens  when  the  fox  i^i  not  nierely 
in  the  chicken  coop,  but  is  appointed  by  the 
government  to  be  its  adminl.strator.  The"  pre- 
dictable happens,  not  because  Institutions 
lor  foxes)  are  necessarily  evil,  but  because 
they  will  alwiiy*  look  first  to  their  own  sur- 
vi\-oi.  and  only  then  to  the  interests  of  the 
public    (or  chickens). 

More  Hum  100  pages  of  appended  notes 
niid  dorument:ttion  tn  "Blue  Cross:  What 
We:it  Wrong?'  show  that  the  "reasonable 
COM  ■  fornuHa  for  deicnnining  hospital 
charfli-s  has  tiothing  to  do  with  what  Is 
rcn.'.onable  by  any  market  or  account Ing 
standards  Hospitals  can  charge  nH  to  the 
Medicare  "costs"  of  the  hospital  dav  a  por- 
tion of  their  public  relations  costs,  the  coat 
o(  advertising  to  present  a  good  public  image, 
tlie  expenses  of  fighting  unionization  of  un- 
derpaid and  exploited  hospital  orderlies  and 
aides,  the  costs  of  deprcrlntion  -even  on 
buildings  and  equipment  origiuallv  bought 
with  public  funds — as  well  as  the  coats  of 
drugs  medica  1  e<ju  t  pinen  i  end  supplies 
bought  at  hugely  Inftnted  prices,  all  lo  create 
an  enonnou.s  backdoor  subsidy  of  public 
funds  not  under  p\ibllc  control. 

Tlie  record  tn  utilization  monlTorlni^.  qunl- 
ity  control  and  related  a.spects  of  hospital 
perfurmance.  it  is  argued,  is  just  as  bad.  "The 
picture  that  emerges  is  one  of  total  unac- 
countabllity.-  and  with  truly  stiig^erlng  un- 
derstatement. Professor  Law  later  adds,  "the 
hiterests  of  even  benevolent  institutions  and 
the  public  interest  do  not  uece*j>:irn\  coin- 
cide." 

All  this  Is  Important  becatise.  If  and  when 
we  do  legislate  national  health  Insurance, 
we  wiU  have  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
CSovernment  will  administer  lis  cost  and 
C|UQllty  control  a.spects  directly  tlirough  a 
Federal  reguhitory  agency  that  Is  responsive 
to  the  people  who  use  health  services.  If. 
once  again,  we  appoint  a  "fiscal  Intermedi- 
ary." will  it  be  Blue  Cross  or  some  similar 
representative  of  hospital  and  health  Insur- 
ance company  interests,  or  representatives 
of  the  public,  the  powerless  consumer? 

If  we  use  the  present  Blue  Cro.'^  or  its 
equivalent.    Professor    Law    says,    national 


health  insurance  will  be  Insurance  for  the 
hospitals  and  health  providers,  not  for  us. 
The  design  of  the  health  care  system  will 
not  really  change  in  the  direction  of  public 
accountability.  Rather,  in  the  memorable 
phrase  of  some  radical  health  workers,  na- 
tional health  insurance  will  simply  be  a 
Great  Leap  Sideways. 

Tlie  Henlth  Law  Projects  proposals  are 
modest.  Above  all.  they  say.  we  must  have  a 
consumer-responsive  health  care  .system,  and 
national  health  Insurance  must  hi?  adminis- 
tered by  an  agency  that  represeiits.  and  ts 
accountable  to.  the  public.  We  will  probably 
hn\-e  to  have  fiscal  intermediaries,  they  say. 
and  we  will  need  the  special  administrative 
and  health  care  expertise  represented  by  the 
staffs  of  organizations  like  Blue  Cross.  First. 
we  must.  In  the  best  sen.se  of  the  word,  so- 
cialise Blue  Cross  by  transforming  the  boards 
of  directors  of  all  the  Blue  Cross  plans  across 
the  nation,  eliminating  the  representatives 
of  health  care  providers  and  requiring  public 
election  of  representative  health  care  con- 
sumers. Remarkably,  even  this  proposal  is 
simultaneously  free  of  apocalyptic  rhetoric 
and  addressed  to  the  issue  at  the  hei-rt  of 
It  all: 

"Making  health  services  delivery  publicly 
responsive  \s  certainly  an  Important  value 
in  itself.  But  the  underlying  value,  one  that 
transcends  health  services,  is  the  need  to 
develop  means  by  which  people  can  control 
their  own  lives  and  the  instimtions  and  pro- 
grams upon  which  they  depend.  From  an 
individual  perspective,  thhi^s  seem  to  be 
out  of  control,  chaotic,  random,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  some  autonomous  technology  or 
system.  To  some  extent  this  perception  is 
accurate,  but  to  an  Important  degtve  power, 
money,  and  knowledge  have  become  more 
conceulraled  In  the  hands  of  the  institutions 
and  proreti--iional3  who  have  always  had  them. 
. . .  There  are  enormous  obstacles  Involved  In 
creating  a  means  whereby  people  can  par- 
ticipate in  the  determination  of  social  policy 
tn  this  highly  technological  society  . , .  (but| 
the  consequences  of  our  present  course  seem 
so  grave,  aud  the  slakes  so  high,  that  It 
seems  important  to  articulate  democratic  al- 
ternatives and  to  struggle  to  make  them 
happen." 

That,  in  my  view,  is  what  changing  the 
health  care  system  Is  all  about.  I  think  we 
are  unlikely  to  achieve  It  this  year,  or  even 
soon,  or  in  a  single  stroke,  but  we  will  need 
this  book  continually  to  remind  us  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  issues. 


ECONOMIC  LEADERSHIP  IS  THE 
RESPONSIBILITY  OF  CONGRESS 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  clear  for  some  time  that  the 
seriousness  of  our  economic  situation  is 
such  that  fii*m  economic  leadership  by 
Congress  cannot  be  avoided  any  longer. 
Tlie  so-called  price-bubble  Is  no  longer 
a  bubble,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  May 
consumer  price  report:  Prices  were  up 
by  10.7  percent  from  1  year  ago.  and  the 
average  consumer  miLst  now  pay  $14.50 
for  the  same  basket  of  goods  that  he 
bought  for  $10  in  1968.  American  con- 
sumers spend  about  one-fifth  of  their 
annual  budget  on  food,  which  is  now  16 
percent  more  expensive  than  a  year  ago. 
As  I  travel  around  the  country.  I  have 
seen  how  inflation  is  seriously  cutting 
into  our  economic  fabric.  Four  and  a  half 
million  Americans  are  now  jobless,  with 
many  more  discouraged  workers  having 
dropped  out  of  the  labor  force.  House- 
holds have  been  forced  to  dip  into  $5.5 
billion  worth  of  their  personal  savings  in 
a  struggle  to  maintain  a  decent  standard 
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of  living.  After-tax  puichasing  power 
dropped  by  more  than  3  percent  last  year, 
imposing  severe  hardships  on  the  Amerl- 
can  public  and  contributing  to  the  busi- 
ne.-ss  slowdown. 

In  recent  mouths.,  many  economists 
have  stated  that  the  American  people  are 
suffering  under  the  worst  inflation  since 
World  War  n.  Why  is  it  that  now,  when 
our  country  is  no  longer  at  war,  we  sit 
and  do  nothing  as  our  Nations  standard 
of  living  is  eroded?  I  believe  that  it  is  high 
time  we  talje  a  critical  look  at  the  tradi- 
tional tools  of  economic  management 
and  develop  some  answers  to  the  current 
vexing  economic  questions, 

I  believe  that  the  major  reason  for 
the  recent  failure  of  economic  policy  is 
the  administration's  blind  and  narrow 
adherence  to  the  myth  of  the  free  mar- 
liet.  For  many  years  we  have  known  that 
Government  involvement  in  the  economic 
life  of  tills  Nation  is  essential  for  pros- 
perity because  there  are  many  economic 
activities,  such  as  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment, that  are  essentially  public  in 
nature.  In  addition,  we  know  that  com- 
petitive markets  do  not  exist  in  many 
sectors  of  the  American  economy  and 
Government  antitrust  efforts  are  essen- 
tial. In  other  words,  traly  competitive 
markets  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  exist 
in  vast  areas  of  the  American  economy. 
This  ideological  blindspot  is  evident 
in  the  administration's  traditional  at- 
tack on  inflation,  with  the  peculiar  result 
tiiat  present  policies  only  tend  to  further 
aggravate  iriflation.  We  now  see  that 
tight  monetai-y  policy  is  inelTective,  in 
this  time  of  spirallng  prices,  in  reducing 
investment  demand.  In  fact,  it  is  clear 
that  this  policy  only  sen'es  to  raise  credit 
costs  and  business  expenses,  in  general. 
Those  who  agitate  for  across-the-board 
budget  cuts  must  recognize  that  the  cur- 
rent inflation  has  not  been  tlie  result  of 
excessive  Government  spending.  The 
Federal  budget,  on  a  national  income  ac- 
counts basis,  has  been  in  approximate 
balance  for  the  last  18  months.  Experi- 
ence with  floating  exchange  rates,  which 
the  administration  tried  as  a  last  resort, 
has  actually  worsened  domestic  uiflation 
and  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
Continued  reliance  on  these  limited  eco- 
nomic tools  will  throw  this  country  into 
a  deep  recession. 

A  second  deficiency  in  ecoiiomic  policy 
stems  from  the  over.simplined  view  that 
some  economists  themselves  have  of  the 
economy.  For  better  than  a  genei'ation 
Keynesian  theories  have  dominated  eco- 
nomic policy.  But  the  Keynesians  of  tlie 
1930's  developed  their  theories  about  a 
much  simpler  economy,  and  over  the  fol- 
lowing 40  yeai-s  both  the  private  and  the 
public  sectors  became  many  times  more 
complex.  Sales  and  investment  volume  in 
the  private  sector  for  consumer  and 
capital  goods,  along  witli  the  supportive 
transactions  for  these  markets,  have  ex- 
Dloded  in  recent  years.  The  public  sec- 
tor also  gi-ew  in  size,  coverage,  and  com- 
plexity. Federal  subsidies,  for  example, 
public  actions  designed  to  encourage  cer- 
tain kinds  of  private  market  behavior, 
account  for  $63  billion  in  Federal  re- 
source allocation  coat  annually, 

InsufBclent  information  is  a  third  ex- 
planation for  the  recent  economic  crisis. 


At  the  heart  of  tlie  failure  to  anticipate 
and  coordinate  economic  policy,  has  been 
a  failure  of  the  Federal  Goverament  to 
develop  and  use  hiformation  properly. 
Most  businessmen  and  academic  experts 
agree  that  this  deficiency  is  a  major 
problem,  and  that  the  Government  has  a 
primai-y  responsibility  to  improve  the 
situation.  There  has  been  little  effort  to 
develop  an  understanduig  of  long-range 
trends  in  the  economy,  and,  when  studies 
are  developed,  they  are  not  used  for  policy 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Data  on 
particular  markets  is  also  weak,  prevent- 
ing rational  analysis  of  prices,  produc- 
tion, unemployment,  and  so  forth.  We 
need  a  clearer  plctme  of  the  world  pros- 
pects in  food  and  energy  markets,  for  ex- 
ample, becavise  scarcities  and  high  prices 
abroad  now  have  a  greater  impact  in  our 
Nation  than  ever  before.  The  microeco- 
nomic  aspects  of  our  economy's  perform- 
ance cannot  be  ignored  either,  if  we  are 
to  have  e.Tective  Government  action. 

Finally,  all  this  basic  information  must 
be  organized  In  a  systematic,  under- 
standable way,  picking  out  the  important 
factors  from  the  irrelevant  ones,  and 
fittmg  them  together  into  a  total  picture 
which  we  can  use  to  identify  iwtential 
problem  areas  and  what  can  be  done 
about  them.  As  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
Mike  Mansfield,  pointed  out,  we  must 
face  up  to  the  ■question  of  how  to  coordi- 
nate and  apply  available  knowledge  In  a 
manner  which  permits  wise  and  rational 
policy  choices  to  smface  in  a  timely 
fashion  and  at  a  sufficiently  high  level 
of  Government  to  make  them  useful." 

A  fourtli  deficiency  in  the  Federal 
Government's  management  of  economic 
policy  is  In  the  institutions  we  use  for 
this  purpose.  Tlie  Council  of  Economic 
Advisei-s  is  inadequate  in  scope  and  re- 
sources to  can-y  out  its  task  of  monitor- 
ing the  economy  and  recommending  new 
economic  policies  to  the  President.  We 
also  have  excessive  duplication  and  lack 
of  coordination  among  the  other  Federal 
agencies  that  have  some  responsibility 
for  economic  policy.  We  badly  need  re- 
form in  the  institutional  slructm-e  of 
economic  affairs.  Indeed,  Pi-esident 
Nixon  himself  pointed  out  in  1971  that— 
The  capacity  lo  do  things — the  pow«r  to 
achieve  goals  aud  to  solve  problems  Is  ex- 
ceedingly fragmented  and  broadly  scattered 
throughout  the  Federal  Oovel-mnent. 

This  confusion  has  giown  wor.sc  In 
the  last  3  years. 

I  believe  tliat  we  in  Congress  must 
tai;e  on  the  responsibility  and  do  some- 
thing about  tliese  weaknesses  in  om*  ap- 
proach to  economic  pohcy.  The  time  has 
come  to  organize  our  Government  in  a 
way  that  will  generate  the  economic  an- 
swers which  the  American  people  must 
have.  There  is  a  deep-rooted  frustration 
in  this  country  with  the  delayed  reac- 
tion to  our  economic  ills,  and  it  is  up  to 
Congress  to  develop  preventive  poUcy 
before  the  situation  deteriorates  to  a 
point  where  the  only  answer  the  White 
House  can  provide  to  our  people  is 
"tighten  your  belts." 

One  method  of  achieving  tills  goal  is 
with  a  national  planning  mechanism, 
wliich  would  be  charged  with  assembling 
not  Just  aggregate  data  but  also  detailed 


slailsiics  on  the  markets  for  goods  and 
.«enices,  labor  and  capital.  If  scarcities 
in  refined  petroleum  were  anticipated, 
for  example,  new  refinery  construction 
could  be  strongly  encouraged.  If  inter- 
national demand  for  D.S.  foodstuffs  were 
to  rise  sharply,  policies  to  either  expand 
our  food  production,  or  ration  the  amount 
of  it  we  can  export,  could  be  proposed. 
In  other  words,  the  primai-y  pui-pose  of 
such  a  mechanism  would.be  to  provide 
infonnalion  on  how  to  improve  economic 
policy,  rather  than  to  directly  control  it. 
But  this  Is  only  one  general  suggestion 
c.bout  what  we  can  do  about  the  cunent 
economic  crisis.  We  really  need  many 
more  creative  Ideas  to  overcome  the  in- 
telleclual  wasteland  that  characterizes 
economic  thought  today.  I  would  like  to 
commend  higlily  two  congressional  reso- 
lutions proposed  by  Senator  Neison  and 
Senator  Pfoxmire.  wliich  represent  a  flist 
step  in  tills  direction. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  88. 
'  presented  by  Senator  Nelson  and  myself, 
suggested  an  Advisory  Board  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  composed  of  lead- 
ing economists  and  other  experts  from 
a  broad  spectrum  of  poUtical  back- 
grounds. This  panel  could  perform  an  ex- 
traordinarily useful  function  for  this 
Congiess,  by  developing  specific  legis- 
lative recommendations  on  the  basis  of 
broad  expertise  drawn  from  the  business 
and  academic  worlds.  The  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  would  then  report  its 
proposals  to  both  the  Senate  and  House 
leadership,  who  would  in  turn  insure 
that  any  sound  recommendations  are  re- 
PCH-ted  to  Congiess.  as  soon  as  possible. 
Senator  Nelson's  resolution  calls  for  a 
firm  bipartLsan  commitment  by  Congress 
to  itudy  all  the  economic  remedies  that 
are  within  reach,  and  to  take  responsi- 
ble legislative  steps.toward  leading  the 
N'ation  out  of  the  present  economic  stag- 
nation. Senator  Nelson  deserves  credit 
for  this  initiative. 

Senator  Proxmire  ha;;  proposed  reso- 
lution 93  in  the  same  spirit  of  creative 
and  coorduiated  leadership  by  Congress. 
The  Senator  states  that  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  should  undertake  a 
■crash  study  of  the  cau.ses  of  the  Na- 
tion's current  nmaway  inflation  and  of 
ways  to  stop  it,"  to  be  aided  in  tliis  study 
by  experts  from  all  fields.  The  commit- 
tee will  direct  its  attention  to  the  defi- 
ciencies of  available  Information,  am 
will  also  focus  on  tlie  problems  in  mod- 
ern economic  theory  which  concern  tills 
Nation,  To  Insure  the  health  of  this  com- 
plex country,  it  is  essential  that  a  bipar- 
tisan group  concern  themselves  wi'li 
these  critical  issues. 

There  arc  of  course  many  other  eco- 
nomic Issues  the  Congres"  should  exam- 
ine in  order  to  develop  new  policies.  But. 
right  now  it  is  urgent  that  the  Con- 
gre'^  take  a  firm  position  to  bring  the 
cotmtry  out  of  its  economic  quagmire. 
Senator  Proxmire.  with  his  long  expe- 
rience as  vice  chainnan  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  his  valuable  sei-v- 
ice  in  the  Congress,  has  clearly  recog- 
nized this  responsibility  and  I  fully  en- 
dorse his  resolution,  which  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Senate  on  July 
9.  1974.  I  now  urge  the  House  to  act  on 
this  resolution,  as  soon  as  possible. 
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A  wait-and-see  attitude  on  the  part 
o(  Congre!>£  is  simplj-  not  possible  any 
longer.  Prices  are  rising  astionomlcally 
End  paychecks  continue  to  shrink  in 
purchasing  power.  Professor  Haberler 
rrccntli-  predicted  that— 

-\  large  country  that  restrains  Iw  maatioii 
■    '»  count  on  many  others  to  follow  lu  lead. 

.^  concentrated  American  effort  to 
cure  inflation  and  recession  at  home 
could  improve  our  international  posi- 
tion as  well.  For  these  reasons,  I  hope 
that  we  in  Congress  will  move  quickb'  to 
restore  confidence  in  the  American 
economy. 

MORE  PAV  FOR  FEDERAL  JUDGES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  Piesident  I  asic 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  June  11,  1974, 
editions  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  re- 
lating to  the  pay  of  Federal  judges  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

More  P*t  roR  Feihr.\l  JrocEs 
Fcdfral  judges  liaven't  bad  a  pay  Increase 
since  1969,  although  the  cost  of  living  Jias 
gone  up  30  ,.  In  that  time.  The  result  U  that 
highly  competent  Jurlsu  have  quit  the 
bench,  others  are  on  the  verge  oX  resigning, 
and  President  Nixon  has  been  unable  to  fill 
more  than  20  vacancies  In  the  district  and 
circuit  courts. 

If  nothing  is  done,  the  country  Is  going  to 
ha-.e  to  settle  either  for  a  decline  in  the 
quality  of  the  federal  courts  or  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  much  older  lawyers.  Neither 
alternative  Is  acceptable. 

District  judges  now  recehe  *40.000  a  year, 
and  circuit  judges  843,500.  At  first  glance, 
they  appear  to  be  handsome  salaries,  but 
ther  average  at  least  60 'r  below  the  Income 
that  a  comparable  lawyer  could  e.-ini  In  pri- 
vate practice. 

Younger  law>-era.  with  excellent  quallfl- 
catlaos,  reject  appointments  because  they 
are  at  that  stoge  In  life  where  they  are  rais- 
ing families  and  the  demands  on  their  In- 
comes are  the  greatest. 

Older  lawyers,  who  have  become  nnandal- 
ly  secure,  are  more  willing  to  serve.  But  they 
become  eligible  for  retirement  after  com- 
patLitlvcly  brief  service  and  before  they  can 
achieve  their  full  competence  in  the  many 
and  complex  civil  and  criminal  Issues  that 
they  must  trj-  In  their  courts. 

Congress  had  a  chance  to  raise  the  salaries 
t.t  federal  judges  eorller  this  year.  But  their 
lncrea.se  was  tied  to  simultaneous  raises  for 
tup  executive-branch  employes  and  lor  sen- 
ators and  representatives. 

Tiie  senatjrs,  understandably,  shied  away 
from  voting  themselves  a  raise  In  an  elec- 
tion year  and  theU'  vote  to  kill  the  legisla- 
tion denied  everyone  pn  increase. 

But  a  proposal  now  before  the  Senate  Post 
Omcc  and  Civil  Service  Committee  would 
permit  the  special  commission  that  surveys 
government  salaries  to  recommend  adjust- 
ments eiery  two  years.  Instead  of  every  four 
\inti  as  under  existing  law. 

Ifs  still  a  political  year,  and  no  action  1« 
IlKely  to  be  t.tken  until  alter  the  November 
e'^.'-vriors.  But  we  believe  that  the  committee 
*hontd  approve  the  legislation,  which  would 
!■  jld  forth  the  hope  to  present  and  potential 
iudges  that  the  government  may  come  up 
^.tU  at  least  a  modest  raise  in  two  years. 

Increases  for  legislators  and  executive  em- 
ployes should  have  to  stand  on  their  own 
nierlts  when  the  commission  convenes.  But 
more  money  for  judges  la  clearly  In  order. 
The  attertiative— a  federal  bench  of  gradual- 


ly :iecllnlnB  competence — would  be  infinitely 
more  costly. 


SPECIAL  EMERGENCY  U.S.  CONTRI- 
BUTION TO  UNRWA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago,  on  May  29. 1  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  A,  Kissinger  to  ex- 
press my  personal  concern  over  the 
deteriorating  financial  situation  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  in  tlie  Near  East — 
UNRWA,  and  to  urge  his  recommending 
an  Immediate  Presidential  determination 
for  a  special  emergency  contribution  to 
this  international  humanitarian  agency. 
As  I  indicated  in  my  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retai-y,  official  estimates  indicate  that 
some  $30  million  are  needed  to  give  the 
agency  minimum  flnanclai  solvency,  and 
that  the  deficit  for  1974  alone  is  approx- 
imately JIO  million.  According  to  officials 
in  UNRWA— and  this  view  has  been 
shared  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees, 
which  I  serve  as  chairman,  and  officials 
in  the  Department  of  State — unless  addi- 
tional contributions  from  the  interna- 
tional community  were  forthcoming 
within  the  very  near  future,  UNRWA 
.services,  including  the  distribution  of 
food  rations  and  the  education  of  young 
refugees,  would  be  sharply  curtailed. 

I  am  gratified  to  report  to  the  Senate 
today  that,  as  a  result  of  a  Presidential 
determination  authorized  by  the  Migra- 
tion and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962, 
the  United  States  has  committed  $4,200.- 
000  toward  a  special  UNRWA  accoimt 
to  help  finance  the  agency's  education 
program  for  young  refugees.  Coupled 
with  a  special  contribution  of  some 
$8,500,000  from  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  smaller  contributions 
from  other  sources,  the  American  com- 
mitment helps  to  Insure  that  UNRWA's 
important  humanitarian  services  to  Pal- 
estine refugees  will  continue.  The  admin- 
istration's action  deserves  our  tribute  and 
support. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
Star-News  editorial  concisely  expresses 
the  crucial  faults  inherent  in  the  pro- 
posed Consumer  Protection  Agency,  The 
fundamental  goal  of  protection  for  the 
consumer  is  not  challenged  here;  it  is  the 
means  of  achieving  this  end  which  de- 
serves careful,  thorough  consideration.  I 
strongly  recommend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  its 
entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BuftEsvcaAcy  Threat  Seen  in  Bill 

"Only  the  highest  motivation  propels  all 
those  people  and  groups  now  pleading — with 
go'xl  chance  of  success,  we  fear — for  crea- 
tion of  a  federal  Con-sumcr  Protection 
Agency.  They  want  to  rid  the  marketplace  of 
aim-nam  and  faulty  products.  They  see  vast 
benents  if  the  consumer  becomes  re.illy  en- 
trenched hi  government  with  a  watchdog 
agency  ol  va.st  power  And,  having  scored  a 
tliree-to-one  victory  for  this  proposition  In 
the  House,  they  now  are  knocking  on  the 
Senate's  door. 


'The  Senate  should  be  very  cautious,  we 
think.  BelUnd  the  idealistic  gloss,  there  are 
many  nettles  In  this  plan.  The  House  was 
stampeded  Into  approval  by  election-year 
pressures,  and  the  vote  does'not  redect  the 
grave  reservations  which  many  members  had 
about  the  proposal.  But  the  Senate  need  be 
In  no  such  hurry,  it  can  take  time  to  ponder 
the  reforms  passed  in  baste  heretofore  that 
have  grown  into  monstrosities,  costlv  beyond 
anyone's  prior  Im.iginatlon. 

"This  new  agency  uould  be  stoutly  Inde- 
pendent, with  Incomparable  authority  to 
take  action — legal  and  otherwise — over  a 
sweeping  spectrum  of  government.  Industry 
and  business.  Its  administrator,  needless  to 
say.  Immediately  would  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  persons  In  the  country — Intervening 
in  affairs  of  other  goversnnent  agencies,  as 
well  as  the  private  sector.  A  good  question 
Is  whether  any  smgle  person  should  have 
the  awesome  power  to  speak  for  the  con- 
sumer that's  envisioned  here.  And  not  only 
business  Is  troubled  by  this:  Though  the 
AFL-CIO  supports  the  measure  geuerally.  It 
wants  all  labor  affairs  exempted  from  Bcru- 
tmy  by  the  consumer  czardom.  Unless  this  is 
done.  It  may  oppose  the  bui.  'We  don't  re- 
gard labor  relations  as  having  a  consumer 
interest.'  a  .spokesman  said.  'We  don't  want 
another  government  agency  Intervening  In 
labor-management  relations,  sticking  their 
noses  In  our  affairs.' 

".  .  .  If  labor  affairs — which  even  get  Into 
the  uses  of  certain  prefabricated  products — 
don't  affect  consumers,  a  hat  does?  No  doubt 
other  segments  of  society  also  wUl  want  to 
be  exempted.  The  trouble  Is  that  about  every- 
thing Is  consumer-related:  the  consumer 
agency  operatives  wUl  have  to  cover  an  in- 
credible field.  They'll  be  authorized  to  do 
It,  too,  under  Utls  bui,  often  duplicating 
protective  functions  of  other  agencies,  as  In 
safety  and  public  health,  for  examples. 

"And  the  inmieaiurable  scope  of  this  as- 
signment makes  one  thing  inevitable:  a 
ballooning  new  bureaucracy.  An  agency  thot 
theoretically  can  be  called  upon  to  seek 
amends  for  every  faulty  toaster  and  prema- 
ture tue  blowout  m  the  country  wiu  have 
thousands  of  people  on  the  payroU  before 
long.  Including  an  army  of  lawyers.  Another 
good  question  Is  whether  It  will  cost  more 
than  it  saves  the  consumers. 

"Private  consumer  groups  are  doing  re- 
markably  well  m  striking  terror  into  cheaterj 
of  the  public,  as  are  consumer  agencies  Lu 
some  states.  Neltber  are  the  exlstUtg  federal 
regulatory  agencies  Impotent.  The  Senate 
(.hould.  we  think,  turn  this  superageucy  Idea 
aside.  If  that  isn't  passible,  it  must  at  the 
very  least  put  some  sensible  limitations  on 
the  proposed  agency,  which  cannot  attempt 
to  do  everythtog  for  evervbodv  without 
M  liititiig  up  lu  chaos." 


July  2i,  19n 
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COnPORATE  CONCENTRA-nON 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
last  3  months,  the  Subcommittee  ou 
Budgeting,  Management,  and  Expendi- 
tures, under  the  able  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator Metcalf,  has  been  conducting  hear- 
ings into  the  concentration  of  owner- 
ship of  major  U.S.  corporations  in  the 
hands  of  a  vei-y  few  large  institutional 
investors.  The  hearings  have  been  held 
jointly  with  tlie  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  which  I  chair. 
These  hearings  were  sparked  by  a  re- 
I>ort  of  the  Sutjcommittee  issued  last  De- 
cember, entitled  "Disclosure  of  Corporate 
Ownership. "  Among  the  major  findings 
of  this  study  was  that  current  proce- 
dures for  disclosing  corporate  ownership 
data,  and  particularly  data  relating  to 


voting  power,  are  highly  inadequate,  and 
frequently  misleading. 

The  report  gives  us  a  singularly  thor- 
ough look  at  the  ways  in  which  informa- 
iton  about  corporate  ownership  is  hid- 
den from  public  view— not  illegally  or 
fiellberateLv — but  in  accord  with  geneial- 
!■  Accepted  methods  of  accounting  and 
rnioi  ting.  The  result  of  such  practices— 
.'ueh  as  the  u.se  of  street  name  accotmts 
in  place  of  actual  names  to  identify  own- 
I'.-aiip— is  information  which  too  often 
S  ivEs  no  hint  of  the  patterns  of  ownership 
of  a  particular  corporation,  or  of  the 
degree  to  which  ownership  of  that  cor- 
poi-atlon  is  concentrated  in  a  very  few 
hands. 

Because  of  the  imixirtance  of  this  le- 
poi1, 1  am  plea.sed  to  draw  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  some  well  deserved 
praise  for  It.  from  A.  A.  Sommer.  Com- 
mlsf.loner  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

In  remarks  prepared  for  delivery  before 
a  postgraduate  course  on  Fedei-al  se- 
curities law  In  California  earlier  this 
month.  Coininissloner  Sommer  has  pre- 
sented a  most  thoughtlul  and  persuasive 
case  for  the  need  for  more  complete  dis- 
closure of  a  number  of  a.spects  of  cor- 
porate activities.  With  justified  compli- 
ments for  Senator  Metcalf,  Mi-.  Sommer 
made  the  following  point: 

Senator  Metcalf's  concern  about  the  con- 
centration of  the  owuen?hlp  of  major  cor- 
porations In  large  financial  Institutions  Is 
strongly  reminiscent  of  concerns  that  have 
been  expressed  in  this  country  for  well  over 
a  century  about  concentration  of  wealth.  It 
may  well  be  that  tlie  dangers  of  this  con- 
centration are  more  pronounced  now  than 
ever  before,  particularly  In  view  of  the  emer- 
gence of  huge  fimds  of  capital  and  pension 
fvmds.  charitable  foundations.  Investment 
companies  and  other  mechanisms  for 
grouped  Investments.  It  seems  to  me  that 
some  of  the  criticisms  which  Senator  Met- 
ciUf  and  his  staff  have  spoken  about  con- 
cerning present  dlaclosuie  practices  are  wen 
Justified. 

One  of  the  major  recommendations  of 
the  subcommittees'  study  was  fuller  dis- 
closiu-e  concerning  the  business  alBlia- 
tions  of  oflicei's  and  directors  of  public- 
held  companies.  Commi.ssloner  Sommer 
proposes  a  substantial  expan.slon  of  this 
recommendation — that  "all  occupations 
and  directorships  of  directors,  officers 
and  substantial  f  hareholders  of  an  Issuer 
be  publicly  disclosed  in  the  annual  re- 
port." 

For  those  concerned  v.  ilh  l.ssues  of  cor- 
porate disclosure  and  accountability. 
Commissioner  Sommer's  remarks  are  im- 
portant reading.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  hi  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
OS  follows: 

REPOET  on  A.NNV.VL  REPORTS 

(By  A.  A.  Sommer.  Jr..*  Commissioner. 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission) 
By  now  you  have  undoutedly  been  amply 
reminded  that  you  are  attending  this  course 
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'The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, as  a  matter  of  policy,  disclaims  respon- 
sibility for  any  private  publication  or  speech 
by  any  of  \ia  members  or  employees.  The 
views  expressed  here  are  my  own  and  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  views  ot  the  Com- 
nussion  or  of  my  feUow  Commisaloners. 


Ill  lijc  midst  of  the  weelis  during  wlilch  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  began 
Its  existence  40-years  ago.  Any  fair  render- 
ing of  the  last  40  years'  historv  of  securities 
regulation  would.  I  think,  as  did  such  a 
rendering  by  Felix  Belair.  Jr.  in  The  New 
York  Times  a  week  ago  Sunday,  give  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  ComnUssion  fairly 
hft-'h  marks  in  protecting  investors,  assur- 
ing the  integrity  of  securities  market;,  snd 
In  general  advancing  the  retiabUlty  of  in- 
formation available  to  investors.  Like  anv 
human  organization,  the  Commission  has 
had  times  of  greatness,  times  of  trouble, 
limes  of  torpor,  and,  in  the  minds  of  some 
at  least,  times  of  hyper-activism. 

However,  while  engaging  in  a  bit  of  Sf)t- 
aduliition  during  this  memorable  period,  I 
find  it  helpful  to  reflect  upon  not  only  whr.t 
has  been  done,  but  what  has  been  left  un- 
done, despite  earne«it  desires  and  enormmis 
eftons.  I  have  been  recenilv  reading  tlie 
doctor.il  thesis  of  Professor  Robert  Chatov 
who  presently  leaches  at  The  New  York  Stole 
University  at  Buffalo.  This  thesis,  impressive 
hr-ih  m  lengih  and  quality.  di£ci:?^ses  in  con- 
siderable detail  rhe  accounting  profession 
since  its  advent  ou  the  American  economic 
scev.c.  but  more  particiUarly  the  relation- 
siilps  which  have  existed  since  1939  between 
ihat  profession  and  the  Becuritles  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  So  much  that  was  said 
during  the  early  period  of  the  Commission's 
existence — the  mld-30s  and  shortly  there- 
ofter— Is  remarkably  contemporary"  in  the 
lone  and  content.  There  was  then,  as  there 
is  now.  a  harsh  suspicion  in  many  quarters 
that  the  Commission  wishes  to  pre-empt  the 
establishment  of  accounting  principles  and 
avtdJiing  standards;  there  was  concern  that 
the  professionalism  of  the  accounting  pro- 
fession would  be  diluted  unless  there  was 
preserved  to  it  the  opportunity  for  "flexibil- 
ity" and  Judgment,  with  the  establishment 
of  unitary  accounting  principles  as  a  foe  to 
the  preservation  of  these  charncterlsUcs.  Bo 
many  of  the  issues  seem  so  similar,  the  rhet- 
oric so  famUiar.  Ah.  how  slowly  do  times 
ciiange. 

On  ft  broader  scale,  the  arguments  con- 
cerning the  value  of  proposed  extensions 
of  disclosure  continue  unabated,  the  useful- 
ness of  disclosure  practices  continues  to  be 
questioned.  Contrast,  if  you  will,  the  state- 
ment of  Judge  Weinsteln  lu  Feit  v.  Uasco 
with  that  of  then  Chalrmau  of  the  SEC, 
James  M.  Landis.  uttered  In  I035.  Here  is 
Judge  Weinsteln: 

•  In  at  least  some  instances,  what  has 
developed  In  lieu  of  the  open  disclosure  en- 
visioned by  Congress  la  a  literary  art  form 
calculated  to  communicate  as  little  of  the 
essential  information  as  passible  while  exud- 
ing an  air  of  total  candor  ...  In  the  face 
of  stich  obluscaiory  tactics  the  common  or 
even  the  moderately  well  informed  Investor 
is  almost  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  Issuer 
as  was  hts  pre-SEC  parent.  He  cannot  by 
reading  the  prospectus  discern  the  merit  of 
the  offering." 

And  here  i?  James  M.  Laudis  36  years  be- 
fore: 

"Perhaps  the  most  common  con^lalnt 
against  the  operation  of  the  Securities  Act 
centers  about  the  length  and  complexity  of 
the  prospectus  that  under  the  law  must 
precede  or  accompany  the  sale  of  a  registered 
security  ...  A  different  problem  presents 
itself,  however,  with  reference  to  the  mass  of 
investors,  some  of  whom  still  believe  that 
suiplus  is  cash  in  the  bank  and  that  balance 
sheet  valuations  are  readily  convertible  Into 
money.  A  great  question  remains  of  how 
to  simplify  for  them  a  thing  that  Is  natu- 
rally Intricate  and  how  to  do  It  without 
running  the  danger  of  misleading  them  by 
the  very  fact  of  enforced  simplicity." 

Thirty-nine  years  later  we  are  still  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  conveying  the  In- 
formation available  to  Issuers  lu  a  meimlng- 


ful,  comprehensive,  adequate  fashion  to  the 
smaller  Investor.  During  the  40  years  of  tbe 
Curomlsslon's  existence  ideas  to' accomplish 
t^is  have  ranged  from  provisions  lor  simplis- 
tic graphs  and  charts  through  to  total  aban. 
donment  of  ihe  Individual  investors  in  favor 
of  the  professionals.  It  has  been  suggested 
tJmt.  in  effect,  prospectiises  and  other  docu- 
ments 9hoiau  be  in  words  little  advanced 
be>-ond  baby  talk;  on  the  other  hand.  Homer 
Kripke  in  referring  to  the  "myth  of  the  in- 
formed layman"  bos  suggsted  that  dtsclo- 
bure  docu.ments  should  reflect  a  realization 
that  only  n  professional  can  understand  them 
and  they  should  be  frankly  designed  for  hU 
use.  It  has  beca  suggeitcd  that  documents 
be  in  i\\o  or  uiore  parts,  with  one  part  a  >)ni- 
plilled  reriilou  directed  to  ihe  average  mves- 
tcr.  and  othev  pnrn  tf  subsuntlollv  greiiter 
(^;mi.le7.iiy  U.-i  use  by  the  prcfessjonuh:  and 
stipliisiicaied  Investors  (how  Ideii-  doeudurc: 
li:  If'^-i.  ure.-Isely  what  Chnlrman  Landis  iiig- 
gcbt?'1  with  re-peci  1 3 -prospect ii.ses  aud  in 
1969  It  v.ii-  i)recl«el>  wnat  the  Disclosure 
Siudv  recommtindcd  wiiii  respect  to  cerum 
proxy  statemenir:  and  in  sonicwha-  attenu- 
ated form  wi'h  respect  to  prcspectusea)  Re- 
cently the  Commission  developed  the  con- 
cept or  dtffertniial  disclosure."  a  technique 
which  wotjld  result  In  greater  details  in  tbe 
nnauclBl  statements  in  the  Form  lO-K  filed 
with  the  Commission,  with  only  .summarua- 
tion  of  such  addliUnal  data  included  in  the 
financial  statemeais  in  the  annual  report  to 
shareholders. 

Amid  these  recurring  re-exanilnaticns.  it  is 
ionietlmes  possible  to  discern  real  progre.-is 
I  would  suggest  that  one  area  in  which  thH 
hp-s  been  accomplished  is  the  approach  of  the 
Cornniission  to  the  annual  report  to  share- 
holders. 

Historically,  the  Commission,  while  de^el- 
cpln°  an  increasingly  sophisticated  system  of 
disclosure  in  connection  with  distributions 
and  in  connection  with  nilugs  with  it.  has 
treated  the  annual  report  to  shareholders 
with  extreme  tenutlvcness  and  even  defer- 
ence. It  has  been  unsure  of  its  power  to  di- 
rectly affect  the  contents  of  the  annual  re- 
port; this  misgiving  is  amply  reflected  in 
statements  of  Professor  Louis  Loss,  the  Re- 
porter of  the  American  Law  Institute's  Fed- 
eral Seciu-ities  Code  project,  where  he  has  said 
that  one  of  the  primary  purposes  cf  the  codi- 
fication effort  Is  to  give  the  Commission  di- 
rect power  over  the  content  of  annua!  re- 
ports to  shareholders.  The  Commission  has 
been  hesitant  to  churn  up  the  one  fertile 
patch  in  which  a  company,  and  particularly 
Its  chief  executive  ofBcer,  can  ^>eak  unin- 
hibliedly  to  its  shareholders  of  past  triumphs 
and  disappointments,  the  promls*  of  future 
glories  and  the  wonders  of  the  present  with- 
out having  his  every  word  parsed  by  a  gaggle 
of  law>-er9  and  sliced  thin  by  WashUigtou  bu- 
reaucrats. 

The  Coramisf^ion  has.  m  niv  estimation, 
been  too  sensitive  to  chorges  that  regula- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  aimua)  report  lo 
shareholders  would  be  an  unwarranted  Intru- 
sion upon  freedom  of  speech  fcr  manage- 
ment; to  some  extent  the  Commission's  he*»- 
tancy  is  probably  a  reflection  of  the  notion. 
?o:nfwhat  naive  I  think,  that  the  mandated 
disclosures  in  filings  with  the  Commi?siPn 
would  offset  exaggerations  or  inadequacies  in 
annual  reports  in  the  market  place. 

At  one  time,  namely  1942,  the  Commis- 
sion did  propose  to  extend  its  controls  over 
the  annual  reports  rather  directly.  Under  a 
proposal  then  considered  by  the  Commission. 
the  annual  report  would  have  had  to  be  filed 
with  the  Commission  in  advance  of  Its  use: 
either  It  or  the  proxy  .';tatement  would  have 
had  to  Include  extensive  modifications  in  the 
Commission's  power  over  proxy  statements  as 
a  result  of  intense  pressures  brought  on  Con- 
gress and  the  Commission.  An  examination  of 
the  legislative  history  pertaining  to  this  mat- 
ter indicates  that  there  was  Indeed  no  mis- 
giving expressed  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
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or  the  Commlsslan  with  regard  to  the  tsaer- 
llon  or  direct  power  over  annual  reports;  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  It  Is  apparent  from  examin- 
ing the  aialog  between  Chairman  Purcell 
a.'.d  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  tn- 
lerstaie  and  Foreign  Comjnerce  that  the 
Committer  members  found  It  very  difficult 
10  aiBereniisle  between  the  Form  10-K  nle<l 
with  the  Comnilasion  and  the  annua]  report 
Jiirnlshed  to  shareholders. 

To  the  «tcnt  that  the  Commission  has  in 
the  past  exerted  power  over  the  annual  re- 
port. It  has  done  so  in  two  ways;  one.  by  re- 
ferring such  power  from  its  power  to  regu- 
late proxi- solicitations  (Section  H(a)  ol  the 
1934  Act  I .  and  second,  throueh  that  ubiqui- 
tous creature  Rule  lOb-5. 

All  of  the  present  requlrcmerits  promul- 
gated by  the  Commission  with  respect  to  the 
annual  report  are  contained  in  one  rule  un- 
der Section  14<a» :  Rule  Hb-3  (and  Its  corre- 
lative, Rvle  J4C-3I,  Dnder  this  rule,  as  It  Is 
presently  constituted,  anyone  who  solicits 
proxies  pursuant  to  Section  14  of  the  1934 
.\ct  Is  required  to  furnish  either  before  or 
concurrently  with  a  conforming  proxy  state- 
ment an  annual  report  conuinlng  specified 
Information  (these  provisions  also  relate  to 
statemento  inquired  under  Section  14(cl 
when  proxie.'.  are  not  solicited).  This  infor- 
mation must  include  comparative  columnar 
form  fliuinclal  statements  for  the  lost  two 
fiscal  years  prepared  on  a  consistent  basis, 
including  balance  sheets  and  Income  state- 
ments. These  Suanclal  statements  must  con- 
lorm  to  those  that  are  lu  the  Form  lO-K 
Bled  by  the  Issuer  unleiis  there  Is  set  forth  In 
the  annual  report  "anv  differences  .  from 
the  principles  of  consolidation  or  other  ac- 
counting principles  or  practices,  or  methods 
or  applying  the  accounting  principles  or 
practices  .  .  .  which  have  a  material  effect  on 
the  aiuuiclal  position  or  results  of  operation 
of  the  issuer,-  There  is  permitted  the  omis- 
sion from  the  statements  In  the  annual  re- 
port of  some  deUlls  and  the  conden-satlon 
of  some  Information  within  parameters  that 
are  further  spcclSed  in  other  fules. 

Theoe  nuaiicial  statements,  at  least  tor 
the  last  ascal  year,  must  be  certified  by  in- 
dependent public  or  certified  public  account- 
ants, with  certain  rare  exceptions-  It  Is  now- 
proposed  that  the  financial  slatements  for 
both  years  must  be  certified. 

Far  a  company  which  is  subject  to  the 
proxy  rules  for  the  first  time,  the  annual  re- 
port must  contain  such  Information  about 
the  business  done  by  the  Issuer  and  Its  sub- 
sidiaries dunng  the  fiscal  year  as  wUl.  in  the 
r.plnlon  of  the  management.  Indicate  the 
general  nature  and  scope  ol  the  business 
ol  the  issuer  and  its  subsidiaries. 

Seven  copies  of  the  annual  report  mit"it  be 
maUed  to  the  Commission  "solely  for  Its  In- 
formation.- and  such  reports  are  not  re- 
garded as  -filed-  tor  liability  purposes  under 
the  1934  Act— but  note,  this  docs  not  remove 
them  from  the  scope  of  Rule  10b~Q 
.='^!  ™''  ""'  specifically  provides  that 
Subject  to  the  foregoing  requirements  with 
respect  to  financial  statements,  the  annual 
report  to  security  holders  may  be  in  any  form 
deemed  suitable  by  management  - 

Obviously  these  requirements  are  re- 
strained, limited,  conservative. 

The  other  means  by  which  the  annual  re- 
port has  become  subject  to  federal  requlre- 
meiiL'i  13  through  Rule  lOb-5.  There  has  been 
litigation,  and  causes  of  action  have  been 
found  to  exist,  as  a  consequence  ot  alleged 
omissions  from  or  missUtements  in  annual 
reports,  and  I  would  say  without  much  hesi- 
tation at  this  time  that  vhtually  all  counsel 
are  fully  convinced  that,  given  the  broad 
Uiterpretatlons  by  courts  ot  the  scope  ot 
Rule  lOb-S.  any  material  misstatement  in  an 
annual  report  or  any  omission  from  it  ot  a 
material  fact  necassary  to  make  the  atate- 
mento  Included  in  it  not  misleading  may  give 
rise  to  a  Rule  lOlv-s  cause  of  action.  Aa  you 
weU  know,  courts  have  held  that  a  defend- 
ant. In  a  Rule  iOb-5  action  need  not  be  a 
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purchaser  or  seller  of  secuHtles  to  be  lield 
liable;  the  requirement  that  a  violation  he 
■Ui  connection  with  the  purchase  or  sale  ol 
a  security"  l«  satisfied  by  the  simple  existence 
of  a  trading  market  with  public  dissemina- 
tion ot  tntormatlon  that  may  be  relied  upon 
by  those  purchasing  or  selling  securities  In 
the  market  or  which  may  impact  the  price  of 
securities  in  that  market. 

1  think  the  diffidence  and  hesitancy  of  the 
Commission  with  regard  to  the  annual  report 
are  now  disappearing  and  there  Is  consid- 
erably more  wUlingness  on  the  part  of  the 
staff    and    the   Commission    to   entertain   a 
broader  interpretation  of  the  Commission's 
powers  In  this  area.  In  the  latter  part  of  1972, 
Chairman  WUIIam  J,  Casey  appointed  au  Ad- 
visory Committee   on  Indtutrlal  Issuers   to 
review  the  disclosure  practices  and  policies 
ot  the  Commission  and  make  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  theU-  change  and  aug- 
menladon.  I  was  a  member  ot  the  committee. 
Among  the  members  ot  the  committee,  con- 
sisting not  only  ot  lajwers,  but  representa- 
tives ot  the  Industrial  community,  the  secu- 
rities business  and  other  government  agen- 
cies, there  was  precious  little  concern  with 
whether  the  Commission  had  the  power  to 
intrude  itself  into  the  contents  ot  the  an- 
nual report.  It  was.  I  think,  unanhnously 
recognteed  that  the  annual  report  was  per- 
haps   the    single    most    effective    medium 
through    which   corporate   information   was 
dLssemlnated  to  the  Investment  community 
and   that  as  such  it  shoiUd  be  more  fully 
utilised  and  should  be  made  more  reliable. 
Thus,  the  committee  recommended  a  num- 
ber of  changes  in  the  annual  report,  mostly 
increasing  the  information  contained  In  It. 
many  of  which  recommendations  have  now 
been  Incorporated  by  the  Commission  m  pro- 
posed   amendments    to    Rules    14a-3    and 

14C-3. 

One  ot  the  most  slgniflcant  changes  sug- 
B&ited  hy  that  committee,  which  has  been 
incorporated    Ui    the    proposed    revision    ot 
Rules  14a-3  and  I4c-3.  would  be  a  require- 
ment that  ".  .  .  no  chart,  schedule,  -finan- 
cial highlights  section,  graph,  figure  or  simi- 
lar material  of  a  financial  nature  contained 
anywhere  in  the  report  shall  present   the 
results  of  operations  or  other  material  finan- 
cial Information  for  two  or  more  periods,  in 
a  light  either  less  or  more  favorable  than  the 
financial  statements  Included  In  the  report." 
This  Is  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  practice 
not  uncommon  during  the  financial  orgy  of 
the   late   60s.   when   a  company's   financial 
statements  would  be  prepared  with  a  relative 
degree  of  conservatism  and  In  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  accountmg  princi- 
ples, but  other  Information  In  the  atmual  re- 
port would  present  the  same  basic  data  In  a 
lar  more   favorable  light  and  In  many   In- 
stances bhitantly  Inconsistently  with  the  Ui- 
tormatlon  in  the  certified  financial  state- 
ments—and always.  I  should  add,  more  dra- 
matically and  compelllngly  than  the  manner 
of  presentation  ot  the  financial  statements 
The  proposed  amendm  -nts  ot  Rules  14a-3 
and    X4C-3   would  significantly  expand  the 
quantum  of   Information  contained   In   the 
annual  report:  much  ot  this  Information  no,v 
la  the  Form  10-K  would  be  shnply  repeated 
In  the  annual  report.  These  are  the  addi- 
tional Items  that  would  be  required  in  the 
annual  report: 

1.  A  summary  ot  operations  covering  a  five- 
year  period  substantially  in  the  form  re- 
quired by  Item  2  of  Form  10-K. 

2.  Textual  information  which  will.  In  the 
opimon  ot  management,  indicate  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  liquidity  and  working  capi- 
tal requirements  of  the  Issuer.  Matters  that 
ehould  be  conaidered  taclnde  peak  seasonal 
demand  for  working  capital,  availability  and 
cost  of  credit.  poUdes  aaaodated  with  the 
extension  ot  credit  to  customeia.  purchase 
commitments  related  to  inyentoriea.  policies 
follo'wd  as  to  the  magnitude  of  inventory 
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to  be  malntauied.  and  future  financing  re- 
quirements and  plans.  This  requirement  and 
others  like  It  ore  Important.  They  require 
that  management  furnish  not  only  raw  In- 
formation and  bare  facts  to  shareholders  end 
the  Investment  community,  but  that  In  addi- 
tion management  interpret  this  Information 
in  a  meaningful  ivay  to  assist  the  ordinary 
Investor  In  understanding  it.  Too  frequently 
I  think  management  has  had  the  atutude 
that  their  sole  tesponsiblllty  to  shareholders 
was  to  give  them  raw  data  concernhig  the 
company;  It  the  shareholders  were  sophisti- 
cated enough  to  understand  It.  well  and  good 
It  they  were  not.  then  that  was  their  mis- 
fortune unless  they  sought  professional  as- 
sistance. This  provision  Is  Intended  to  create 
at  least  a  pa^slbllity  that  ordinary  shaie- 
holders  will  be  able  to  understand  the  fi- 
nancial situation  ot  the  company,  will  be 
able  to  understand  vhen  a  company  Is  head- 
ing Into  a  llquldliy  crisis,  will  be  able  to 
understand  when  a  company  may  be  on  the 
threshold  of  financial  need,  the  satisfaction 
of  which  may  pose  significant  peril. 

3,  Information  about  the  business  done  by 
the  Issuer  and  lis  subsidiaries  during  the 
fiscal  year  such  as  will  In  the  opinion  of 
the  management  Indicate  the  general  nature 
and  scope  ot  the  business  of  the  Issuer  and 
the  subsidiaries.  This  obviously  is  found  in 
most  annual  reports;  however,  the  tormaUza- 
tion  of  it  may  have  the  effect  of  causing 
management  to  pay  closer  attention  to  the 
manner  In  which  It  renders  this  vital  Infor- 
mation. In  addition.  It  would  b«  required 
that  the  "line  of  business'  reporting  data 
contained  m  the  Form  10-K  be  also  reported 
lu  the  annual  report  to  shareholdera.  This 
requirement,  It  should  be  noted,  reflects  not 
only  the  recommendation  ot  the  Advisory 
Committee  referred  to  earlier,  but  that  of  the 
Financial  Executives  Institute  In  1971  and  of 
the  American  Institute  ot  Certified  Public 
Accountants  at  about  that  time. 

4.  The  name,  principal  occupation  or  em- 
ployment and  the  name  and  pnnclpal  busi- 
ness ot  any  organization  In  which  each  di- 
rector and  each  executive  officer  of  the  cor- 
poration is  employed.  As  I  will  note  in  a 
moment,  this  Information,  already  required 
In  the  Form  10-K  and  proxy  statements.  Is 
not  enough  In  the  e.ves  of  many  people 
and  .ihould  be  ctpanded  fiu'ther. 

6.  Inlormatlon  about  the  principal  market 
in  which  the  securities  ot  any  class  entitled 
to  vote  at  the  meeting  are  traded,  and  the 
high  and  low  .sales  prices  (or  In  applicable 
classes,  the  range  of  bid  and  asked  quoU- 
tlons)  tor  each  quarterly  period  within  the 
most  recent  two  years,  information  about 
dividends  paid  on  such  securities  during  such 
i?'*^/"/"'  *""  »  s'awnient  ot  the  issuer's 
dividend  policy  with  respect  to  such  securi- 
ties, t  think  this  is  extremely  important  addi- 
tional Information.  Oranted  any  shareholder 
with  enough  interest  would  be  able  to  go 
back  and  reconstruct  these  figures  but  whv 
should  that  burden  be  placed  upon  him'' 

Historically,  both  m  terms  ot  time  and  em- 
phasis, the  annual  report  has  been  more 
peculiarly  the  domain  of  the  stock  ex- 
changes, and  particularly  the  New  York  Stock 
ExcJiange,  than  It  has  been  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  For  many  years 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  had  as  a 
part  of  its  listing  agreement  a  requirement 
that  a  company  with  securities  listed  on  the 
Exchange  furnUh  to  its  shareholders  an  an- 
nual statement  containing  certain  specified 
Inforniatlon.  Recently,  the  Exchange  pub- 
lished its  "White  Paper "  entitled  '-ReSim- 
mendatlon.s  and  Comments  on  Phianclal 
Reporting  to  Shareholders  and  Related  Mat- 
ters. In  this,  the  Exchange,  without  mak- 
ing It  a  matter  ot  rule,  set  forth  in  fairly 
strong  language  the  types  ot  Infomuinon 
which  should  properly  be  Included  Id  the 
annual  reports  ot  luted  companies.  In  many 
Instances  these  proposals  also  would  almply 
repeat  In  the  annual  report  Information  al- 
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ready  required  In  the  Form  lO-P;   in  other 
Instances  Uie  proposals  go  beyond  that. 

Here  Is  some  of  tlie  data  wbldi  the  Ex- 
rhaiige  suggests  Rhoiild  be  tn  an  annual  re- 
port: 

1.  information  concerning  liquidity: 

2.  liilormfltlon  concerning  lines  of  busi- 
ness: 

3.  explanation  of  ttie  dttlerences  beiAPcn 
book  and  taxable  Income; 

i.  details  of  the  computation  or  eamhigs 
per  sliare: 

5.  five-year  snmmar>-  of  earnings: 

6.  Information  with  respect  to  confUcfa  of 
interest  between  the  corporation  and  officers 
and  directors:  and 

7.  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  material 
changes  In  tht  factors  affecting  the  results 
of  operations  of  the  current  year  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year. 

The  Exchange  suggests  that  it  might  be 
useful  for  companies  to  set  aside  a  section  of 
the  annual  report  for  supplemental  fimancLil 
dnta.  This  Is  a  resurrection  of  an  Idea  which 
has  been  suggested  frequently  in  the  past — 
that  perhaps  ijoth  worlds — the  one.  con- 
sisting of  the  freely  written,  uncensored, 
colorful,  lively  aspects  of  the  annual  report. 
the  other,  the  structured  exactness  of  filed 
documents  with  the  Commission— ^an  be 
served  by  having  au  annual  report  consist- 
ing of  two  pares,  each  reflecting  one  world. 
The  Commission  has  not  mandated  such  a 
segmentation  in  annual  reports  and  it  has 
certainly  not  prohibited  it.  It  has.  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  on  occasions  recognized  that  com- 
panies might  wish  to  follow  this  course.  It 
may  well  be  that  mandated  detailed  Informa- 
tion can  be  segregated  from  the  more  "glam- 
orous" parts  of  the  annual  report.  However, 
In  the  course  of  doing  this  issuers  should  be 
careful  that  they  do  not  mislead  Investors 
with  regard  to  the  importance  of  Information 
required  by  the  Commission  or  relegate  it  by 
type-size  or  placements  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  investor  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  familiarize  himself  with  It. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  annual  report 
Is  so  attractive  a  vehicle  lu  the  disclosure 
scheme  lies  In  the  belief  that  people  do  read 
It.  In  the  course  of  using  it  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  effective  commtmleatlon  of  important 
Information,  it  must  not  become  so  overbur- 
dened, so  lengthy,  so  suffused  with  detail 
tliat  it  loses  the  one  characteristic  which  It 
has  above  all  other  corporate  documents, 
namely,  readability  and  readership. 

With  that  caution  In  mind.  I  approach  sug- 
sestlons  of  additional  Information  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  annual  report  with  some  dif- 
fidence. However.  I  tlilnk  there  Is  good  evi- 
dence that  there  have  emerged  additional 
areas  of  Investor  concern  about  which  larger 
amounts  of  information  should  be  widely 
circulated. 

One  of  these  Is  the  problem  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  public  accountant.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  if  hope  there  he 
for  the  restoration  of  belief  In  corporate  In- 
tegrity, It  lies  In  the  Integrity,  the  independ- 
ence and  the  professional  capacity  of  the  ac- 
counting profession.  Consequently,  I  feel  that 
we  should  avail  ourselves  of  every  means  at 
our  disposal  to  shore  up  that  independence 
and  give  the  accountants  every  opportunity 
to  perform  their  professional  work  in  a  man- 
ner that  Is  In  the  public  Interest.  At  the  pres- 
ent time.  Item  12  of  Form  8-K  requires  the 
disclosure  of  information  concerning  changes 
In  a  registrant's  certifying  accountant.  The 
Item  requires  that.  In  the  case  of  such  a 
change,  the  registrant  must  furnish  to  the 
Commission  a  letter  stating  whether  within 
the  IS  months  preceding  the  engagement 
There  were  any  disagreements  between  the 
registrant  and  the  former  principal  account- 
ant on  any  matter  of  accounting  prUiciples 
or  practices,  financial  statement  disclosure 
or  auditing  procedtu-e.  "...  which  dlsagrce- 
menu  If  not  resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
ihe  former  accountant  would  have  caused 
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him  to  make  reference  in  connection  with 
his  opinion  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  dis- 
agreement." In  addition,  the  registrant  must 
ask  the  former  accountant  to  furnUh  a  let- 
ter to  the  Commission  stating  whether  be 
agrees  with  the  statement  contained  in  the 
letter  of  the  registrant  and.  If  not.  the  basis 
for  the  disagreement.  We  are  in  the  process 
of  re-examining  these  provisions.  Many  have 
stigge&ted  that  perhaps  they  are  too  loose. 
that  they  lend  themselves  to  evasion,  that 
there  Is  a  normal  human  reluctance  to  hang 
out  dirty  linen  w*hlcb  pre^-ents  the  require- 
ment of  such  disclosure  having  the  effect 
intended. 

Prolessor  Douglas  Hawes  of  the  Vander- 
bilt  Law  School  has  recently  suggested  that 
information  conceruiug  chMige  of  account- 
ants should  be  incorporated  In  the  proxy 
statement  furnished  to  shareholders.  I 
heartily  endorse  this  proposal  (and  would 
suggest,  because  of  its  readership,  that  per- 
haps the  Information  might  be  Included  In 
the  armual  report) .  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  little  information  which  can  be  made 
available  to  shareholders  which  Is  more  im- 
portant than  information  concerning  dis- 
putes that  have  developed  between  the 
independent  auditor  and  the  management. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  threat  of  more 
widespread  dissemination  of  this  Informa- 
tion will  lead  to  greater  management  will- 
ingness to  prepare  financial  statements  In 
the  maimer  which  will  meet  auditor  ap- 
proval. If  there  has  been  a  change  of  audi- 
tors in  clrciunsi  anccs  In  which  there  was  a 
dispute  between  management  and  the  audi- 
tors, then  surely  the  shareholders  should 
know  this  when  they  are  called  upon  to  vote 
for  management  and  for  the  selection  of 
auditors,  a  practice  which  is  commonplace 
now.  Beyond  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  not 
only  should  disagreements  eventuating  in  a 
change  of  auditors  be  disclosed,  but  when 
such  a  change  occurs  the  company  should 
have  to  disclose  whether  during,  say.  the 
three  preceding  years  the  disappearing  audi- 
tor had  qualified  Its  opinion  and  what  the 
nature  of  the  qualification  was.  Auditors,  as 
a  consequence  In  some  measure  of  the  del- 
uge of  litigation  to  whlcli  they  are  being 
subjected,  are  quicker  now  than  before  to 
qualify  an  opinion  and  in  a  significant  num- 
ber of  cases  a  qualification  Is  followed  In 
fairly  short  order  by  dismissal.  Shareholders 
should  t>e  alerted  to  this  sequence  of  events 
through  the  means  best  afforded  to  bring- 
ing It  to  their  attention,  the  annual  report. 

Senator  Metcalf  of  Montana  Is  U\e  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommlicee  on  Budg- 
eting, Management  and  Expenditures  which, 
together  with  Senator  Mu.'ikle's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergoi'emmental  Relations,  has 
been  conducting  extensive  hearings  follow- 
ing publication  of  an  outstanding  report 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  disclosure  ol 
corporate  ownership.  Senator  MetcalTs  con- 
cern about  the  concentration  of  the  owner- 
ship of  major  corporations  in  large  financial 
institutions  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  con- 
cerns that  have  l>een  expressed  In  this  coun- 
try for  well  over  a  century  about  concen- 
tration of  wealth.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
dangers  of  this  concentration  are  more  pro- 
nounced now  than  ever  before,  particularly 
In  view  of  the  emergence  of  huge  funds  of 
capital  In  pension  funds,  charitable  foun- 
dations, investment  companies  and  other 
mechanUms  for  grouped  Investments.  It 
seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  criticisms 
which  Senator  Metcalf  and  his  staff  have 
spoken  about  concernng  present  dsclosure 
practices  are  well  Justified.  In  the  case  of 
the  Commission,  our  statutory  mandates  re- 
late principally  to  disclosures  pertaining  to 
■'beneflclar'  and  "record'*  ownership — see, 
lor  instance.  Schedule  A  to  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  and  Section  12(b)  of  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934:  totaJly  absent 
fr«m  these  disclosure  standards  in  the  stat- 
utes are  reqviirements  with  regard  to  dla- 


closure  with  regard  to  "beneficial"  (as  we 
presenuy  understand  it)  and  "record"  own- 
ership without  having  any  notion  whatso- 
ever as  to  the  loc&tlon  of  voting  power  In  a 
corporation. 

It  i£  the  voting  power  upon  which  the 
SuDcommittees  have  concentrated  and  with 
good  reason.  Because  of  the  statute*  t:  ider 
which  It  woriui,  che  Commission  is  severely 
handicapped  in  ^uing  information  con- 
cerning voting  power,  even  though  many 
recognise  the  desirabUltv  of  more  disclosure 
concerning  such  matters.  At  the  present  time 
the  at&ff  is  exploring  the  extent  to  which  it 
can  mandate  dJsclosure  of  this  iuformatLon 
and  the  extent  to  which  we  should  require 
public  disclosure  of  It.  It  seems  to  me  that 
to  the  fullest  extent  feasible,  without  creat- 
mg  a  body  oi  mif^leadlng  luformation,  the 
Commission  should  require  the  disclosure  in 
annual  reports  or  in  proxy  statements  of  all 
material  Information  concerning  holdings  of 
large  amotmts  of  voting  power.  It  may  be 
that  legislation  will  be  required  to  clarify 
and  fill  out  the  power  of  the  Commission  to 
compel  this  disclosure.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
heartening  that  some  institutional  holders, 
notably  the  First  NaUonal  City  Bank  of  New 
Yotk.  are  publishing  their  holdings  and  tha 
extent  to  which  they  have  voting  right.<>  with 
respect  to  them. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  threshold 
of  disclosure  be  reduced  from  the  common 
and  conventional  ten  percent  or  five  percent 
to  a  level  of  one  percent.  I  have  sonte  con- 
cern as  to  whether  the  discloFure  of  all  those 
who  have  poeseesion  of  one  percent  or  more 
of  the  voting  power  of  a  corporation  would 
really  add  significantly  to  the  useful  fund 
of  knowledge  without  unduly  burdening  the 
annual  report  or  the  proxy  statement.  How- 
ever, again  I  think  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  siiould  be  explored.  I  react  similarly 
to  the  proposal  by  the  Subcommittees  that 
the  30  largest  holders  of  voting  power  in 
^11  publlcly-held  corporations  be  disclosed. 
In  many  instances  1  can  conceive  that  this 
information  would  be  extremely  useful  and 
extremely  helpful;  however.  In  others  I  think 
it  would  contribute  very  little  to  Investors' 
protection.  Again,  though,  this  Is  a  subject 
that  deserves  careful  study. 

The  Subcommittees  have  also  proposed 
fuller  disclosure  about  the  business  affilia- 
tions of  officers  and  directors  of  publicly- 
held  companies.  As  Indicated.  Form  10-K 
requires  that  the  principal  occupaUon  ot 
officers  and  directors  be  disclosed  and  there 
have  been  proposals  that  this  information 
be  included  in  the  annual  report.  However, 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  requirements  with 
respect  to  this  Information  might  be  further 
extended  to  require  that  each  oOicer.  director 
and  substantial  aharebclder  discloBc  the 
identity  of  all  corporations  aud  other  busi- 
ness enterprises  in  which  be  has  an  Interest 
as  oflicer,  director  or  substantial  shareholder. 
Many  of  the  matters  which  might  be  dis- 
closed under  sucb  a  standard  are  already 
reqiiired  to  be  disclosed  under  present  con- 
flict of  Interest  disclosure  provisions:  how- 
ever, in  many  instances  these  requirement* 
may  not  fluslj  out  the  full  exteut  to  which 
a  director  may  have  Interests  that  would 
be  relevant  to  shareholders  of  a  corporation 
lu  assessing  his  competence,  his  dedication 
to  the  ccHnpany.  and  his  ability  to  serve  effec- 
tively as  a  director.  I  would  strongly  endorse 
the  idea  that  all  occupations  and  director- 
ships of  directors,  oOicers  and  substantial 
Shareholders  of  an  lasuer  be  publicly  dis- 
closed in  the  annual  report. 

There  is  the  temptation  to  u^  the  annual 
report  as  a  means  of  social  control;  for  in- 
stance, the  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
the  annual  report  should  contain  more  ex- 
teu&ive  detailed  information  with  regard  t*? 
the  environmental  and  employment  practices 
and  violations  of  a  corporation.  It  frequently 
seems  that  many  look  to  disctoeure  less  as 
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a  means  of  assifiting  an  investor  In  making 
an  intelligent  Investment  decision  than  as 
a  means  of  promoting  social  policies  estab- 
lished by  other  branches  of  the  government. 
I  do  not  mean  to  demean  the  worthwhlleness 
of  such  other  efforts.  However,  I  thlnlc  It  Is 
important  that  If  the  annual  report  U  to  b« 
the  primary  means  through  which  the  aver- 
age investor  secures  useful  investment  infor- 
mation about  an  Issuer.  It  should  remain  ai 
unencumbered,  as  direct,  as  simple  as  we  can 
possibly  make  it  so  that  It  mav  effectively 
serve  that  ptirpoee.  If  it  becoines  another 
prospectus,  If  It  becomes  prolix  and  extended. 
If  it  becomes  weighted  with  legalisms,  then 
we  will  have  lost  the  lost  opportunity  to 
maJte  information  conveyance  to  average  in- 
vestors a  meaningful  and  useful  process. 

In  this  cotmectlon.  It  seems  to  me  that 
one  of  the  most  constructive  proposals  that 
has  been  made  during  the  recent  round  of 
suggestions  for  cluuige  Is  the  one  contained 
in  the  proposed  amendments  of  Rules  14a-3 
ana  14C-3.  ar  well  as  In  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  While  Paper,  to  the  effect  that 
provisions  be  made  for  any  shareholder  to 
secure  without  cost  a  copy  of  the  corpora- 
tion-5  Form  lO-K.  The  need  for  this  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  there  have  been  too 
many  lustanees  In  which  the  annual  report 
contents  vary  signlflcantly— and  Invariably 
In  the  direction  of  less  meaaingrul  disclo- 
sure— from  those  In  the  Form  10-K.  Suireys 
have  repeatedly  found,  for  inswnce,  that  dis- 
closures with  respect  to  lines  of  business  are 
often  stated  less  accurately  and  candidly  In 
the  annual  report.  In  a  recent  Issue  of 
ForbeJi  a  writer  compared  the  disclosures  In 
the  Franklin  National  annual  report  with 
those  in  lu  10-K  and  discovered  rather 
shocking  omissions  from  the  annual  report. 
Of  all  the  proposals  contained  in  the  pro-' 
posed  amendments  to  Rules  14a-3  and  14c 
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3,  I  am  told  by  the  Division  of  Corporation     documents  such  as  annual  reports  which  a.- 


tloiis  arts.  People  are  far  more  likelv  to 
spend  tiDje  with  a  documeut  that  bae  a 
fetching  cover.  Is  printed  on  glossy  paper,  ta 
replete  with  multi-color  UlustratloDS,  la 
punctuated  with  easily  understood  charts 
and  graphs,  and  Is  written  in  good  English 
style  with  colorful  adjectives  and  compelling 
verbs.  If  these  qualities  are  lost,  then  the 
annual  report  wUl  loee  much  of  that  which 
gives  It  its  potential  as  a  vehicle  for  fuller 
and  better  communication.  I  must  candidly 
confess  the  Commission's  staff  has  not  his- 
torically appeared  to  have  much  tolerance 
of  the  P.B.  arta  and  I  would  fear  for  the 
annual  report's  vitality  il  it  came  under  our 
scalpel . 

In  addition  to  chauge<>  that  relate  specif- 
ically to  the  contents  of  icmual  reports  there 
are  other  changes  pendii:^:  or  made  which 
will  impact  those  contenis,  particularly  In 
the  accounting  area.  The  Commission  Is 
steadily  e.vpandlng  the  Information  which 
mtiat  be  in  financial  statements  filed  as  part 
of  Form  10~K.  These  changes  have  required 
or  will  require  more  Information  concerning 
compensating  balance  arraugemenie.  costs  of 
borrowing,  deferred  taxes,  accounting  policies 
and  the  like.  Wiuie  this  additional  Informa- 
tion must  be  set  forth  in  extenso  In  the  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  Form  10-K.  the  Com- 
mission does  expect  that  tt  will  be  sum- 
marized adequately  In  the  flnanclals  In  the 
annual  report. 

This  IncideuUlly  la  the  -differential  dis- 
cioain^*  concept  about  which  there  has  been 
some  controversy.  This  Is  an  effort  by  the 
Commission  to  avoid  deluging  the  ordinary 
investor  with  a  mass  of  unmanageable  In- 
formation and  detail  while  making  it  avail- 
able to  the  professional  and  the  sophisticated 
Investor  who  can  use  It  Intelligently.  The 
thought  Is  that  the  detail  Is  aiaUable  to 
everyone    but   that    actually    putting   It   In 


be  In  an  animal  report  must  reflect  conjec- 
ture and  surmise.  This  limitation  of  knowl- 
edge however,  should  not  prevent  Intelligent 
Judgments  about  what  Investors  need  to 
know,  and  when  we  make  that  Judgment,  we 
must  then  determine  how  they  can  best  be 
eiven  the  information  they  need. 

With  Its  hesitancies  now  gone,  with  its  legal 
authority  better  recognized,  the  Commission 
Is  now  moving  toward  making  the  annual  re- 
port a  more  effective  means  of  informing  the 
markets  atwut  issuers.  This  need  not  be  done 
at  the  cost  of  that  which  is  good  In  the 
annual  report;  It  need  not  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  opportunity  of  corporate  offi- 
cials to  comment  on  the  past  and  the  future: 
it  need  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
public  relations  techniques  whlcli  enliven 
most  annual  reports.  But  the  annual  report 
must  become  a  more  reliable,  a  fuller,  a  more 
candid  statement  of  information  important 
to  the  average  Investor — and  along  with  It 
It  will  also  become  more  useful  to  the  pro- 
fessional and  the  sophisticated  Investor. 

I  think  fairness  demands  that  we  recog- 
nize the  extent  to  which  annual  reports  are 
doing  a  better  Job  than  before.  In  examining 
them  through  the  years  It  is  apparent  that 
many  issuers  are  striving  more  conscien- 
tiously to  make  them  fair,  accurate,  meaning- 
ful, useful  and  even  candid,  and  certainly  U 
one  contrasts  them  u-ith  the  practices  of  a 
generation  ago  the  change  la  Immense.  But 
I  think  there  Is  room  for  improvement.  The 
continuation  of  greater  Commission  atten- 
tion, greater  recognition  by  management  of 
the  financial  as  well  aa  legal  penalties  for 
fudgmg  and  the  demands  of  Investors  are 
going  to  restUt  in  that  improvement. 
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Finance  that  tills  Is  the  one  that  has  dravni 
the  most  objections.  Pruicipally.  these  objec- 
tions are  on  the  ground  that  this  would 
burden  a  corporation  with  an  uuwarranted 
and  unnecessary  cost.  The  experience  of 
companies  which  have  made  the  10-K  avail- 
able without  cost  to  shareholders  has  Invari- 
ably been  that  the  number  of  shareholders 
requesting  the  documents  has  been  very  few 
Thus.  If.  say,  one  percent  of  the  shareholders 
requested  the  document,  then  a  corporation 
with  30.000  shareholders  would  have  to  furn- 
ish 30O  copies.  Inasmuch  as  typically  in  pub- 
licly-held companies  Forms  10-K  are  pro- 
duced In  substantial  quantity  for  circulation 
internally  and  to  lenders  and  Investment 
bankers  and  others  anyway,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  addltloal  cost  ot  reproducing 
a  relatively  small  number  of  copies  would  be 
Inslgniacant  and  that  the  only  significant 
additional  charges  would  be  mailing  and 
personnel  to  respond  to  the  requests.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  Commission  should  permit 
the  omission  of  certain  financial  schedules 


intended  for  widespread  distribution  may 
really  result  in  poorer  rather  than  better  dis- 
closure. Nonetheless,  the  combination  ol 
adequate  summarization  in  connection  with 
the  financial  statements  contained  In  the 
annual  report  and  the  availability  of  the 
Form  lO-K  upon  request  of  a  shareholder 
.should  assure  that  no  one  is  being  dlscrlm- 
inaied  against  as  a  consequence  of  "tlifferen- 
iid!  disclosure." 

lu  one  area  it  Is  Impossible  to  effectively 
legislate— and  that  Is  In  candor.  When  the 
Commission  and  the  New  York  stock  Ex- 
change are  finished  writing  their  new  pre- 
scriptions for  the  contents  of  annual  repons 
they  still  can  be  misleading— in  some  cases 
culpably  so.  in  others  not  so  culpably — If 
management  does  not  choose  to  level  with  its 
shareholders  and  with  the  Investment  com- 
muuliy.  If  the  hard  facts  mandated  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  annual  report  are  Inundated  In 
flufry  meringue,  then  the  annual  report  will 
serve  its  purpose  lltUe  better  than  it  has  done 


part  of  manage. 
meat  that  candor,  forthrlghtness,  honesty 
and  directness  with  the  Investment  commu- 
nity are  essential  to  pubUc  acceptance  of  a 
corporation's  securities.  Wheu  suspicion 
exists  that  a  corporaiLon  has  not  been  forth- 
right, has  not  been  honest,  has  not   been 


u.=  oiuuis.on  oi  certain  financial  schedules  hlstoncailv  There  must  ahi^v.  Vvir^hT^. 
Z^.  if  tLr^s^ne'Tt  ^^e^  '^^VZl  ^^  ^  '^  «-"-o-rtiieTan  orSTaS! 
likely  that  the  cost  of  mailing  lO-K's  to  re- 
questing shareholders  would  be  more  than 
«1  to  S2  a  copy.  If  the  experience  of  other 
companies  is  truly  Indicative,  and  If  that 
cost  estimate  Is  a  realistic  one.  then  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  is  a  very  smaU  prtce  to  pay 
to  more  fully  Inform  shareholders  and  other 
members  of  the  investing  community- 
Should  we  take  another  step  to  give  the 
annual  report  integrity  by  requU^ng  that  K 
be  filed  prior  to  u.se?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  con 
readUy  appreciate  and  sympathize  with  the 
concern  that  has  been  expressed  by  issuers 
that  such  a  requirement  would  lead  to  all 
the  frustration,  delays.  proiixUv,  verbal  ob- 
tuseneas  that  attend  1933  Act  prospectuses 
The  very  reason  why  the  onnual  report  is  a 
better  medium  for  informUig  shareholders 
than  the  proxy  statement  derives,  frankly, 
from  those  characteristics  which  It  has  ac- 
quired as  a  consequence  of  the  public  rela- 


LAOS  REFUGEES  STILL  WATT  TO  GO 
HOME 

Ml*.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  dec- 
ade of  war  in  Laos  has  tui-ned  that 
small  country  Into  a  nation  of  refugees — 
with  nearly  half  the  population  forced 
to  move  once,  and  often  many  times,  be- 
cause of  the  shifting  tides  of  war. 

Hardest  hit  have  been  the  highland 
peoples  of  Laas — the  Meo — who  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  conflict  and  who  have  been 
pushed  from  their  highland  homes  to  the 
ci-owded  plains  along  the  Mekong.  There 
they  remain  dependent  refugees  today, 
because  there  is  no  land  and  no  way 
for  them  to  become  self-suflScicnt 
again. 

Recent  field  reports  indicate  that  some 
800,000  refugees  are  still  settled  along 
the  naiTow  strip  of  land  controlled  by 
the  Vientiane — former  Royal  Lao — Gov- 
ernment, and  that  almost  80  percent 
want  to  return  to  their  homelands.  Small 
numbers  of  refugees  have  already  made 
their  way  back  to  their  homes  since  the 
cease-fire  took  effect.  But  for  the  vast 
majoiity  returning  home  is  still  a  long 
way  off — both  in  distance  and  In  the  as- 
surance of  security.  Going  home  is  some- 


candid,  then  the  price  paid  m  the  market     thing  they  cannot  do  without  help— help 


place,  not  only  by  It.  but  by  lis  shareholders 
as  well,  can  be  simply  devastating. 

The  annual  report  and  the  requirements 
for  Informational  content  cannot  be  static; 
rather  tt  must  constantly  reflect  what  Is  im- 
portant to  investors.  In  other  days,  environ- 
mental problems  were  of  little  consequence 
to  Investors;  now  to  many  they  are  a  mean- 
ingful measure  of  a  corporation  and  Its 
managemen-..  Thus  the  contents  of  the  re- 
port must  constantly  adapt  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  time.  Unfortunately,  we  know 
precious  little  of  the  information  which  ac- 
tually goes  into  an  investor's  decision,  hence 
many  of  our  conclusions  about  what  should 


in  moving,  in  housing,  and  in  food,  for 
a  period  until  their  first  crop. 

But  most  important,  they  need  the 
secm-ity  of  peace— and  that  peace  can 
only  come  when  the  new  coalition  Provi- 
sional Government  of  National  Union 
begins  to  function  throughout  all  of 
Laos.  And  it  is  to  tliis  goal  that  our  Gov- 
ernment must  devote  our  every  resource. 

Mr.  President.  I  fully  appreciate  the 
difficult  problems  in  bringing  normaliza- 
tion and  peace  to  the  people  of  Laos,  and 
the  added  problems  In  bringing  a  unified 
administration  to  all  ai-ens  of  the  coun- 


try after  many  years  of  civil  war.  We 
must  surely  recognize  the  need  for  a 
time  of  transition — but  wt  must  not  lose 
sight  of  our  obligation  to  give  the  new 
Government  a  chance  to  work.  We  must 
continue  to  support  and  help  the  refu- 
gees while  they  wait,  but  we  must  guard 
against  using  our  aid  program  to  per- 
petuate old  relationships  and  tlie  divi- 
sion of  the  country. 

Our  true  remaining  obligations  in 
Laos,  and  all  of  Indochina,  are  to  the 
people  in  need  of  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion. We  can  meet  tliat  obligation  with- 
out further  involving  ourselves  in  the  re- 
maining political  conflict*  in  the  area. 
if  we  provide  humanitarian  assistance 
and  channel  it  through  hitematlonal  or- 
ganizations and  voluntary  agencies,  and 
if  we  end  our  old  master-client  relation- 
ship with  the  governments  of  the  area. 

As  the  Congress  considers  this  fiscal 
year's  Indochina  aid  program,  the  refu- 
gees of  Laos  shou' !  be  given  the  priority 
they  deserve.  Their  situation,  and  the 
history  of  their  problem,  has  been  stated 
most  clearly  in  a  recent  essay  by  John 
Burgess  for  the  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  draw  to 
the  attentio"  of  Senators  this  excellent 
article  on  the  plight  of  the  refugees  of 
Laos,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  30,  19741 
Laos  RErrcas  Still  Wait  To  Go  Home 

<By  John  Burger) 
VrENTiANE.  Laos. — On  the  Vientiane  Plain, 
they  live  In  crowded  settlements  and  farm 
upland  rice  on  fields  they  have  hacked  from 
the  forests.  In  the  mountains  of  Xieng 
Khouang  province  to  the  north,  some  grow 
crops  on  rocky  hUlsides  and  others  live  on 
supplies  delivered  by  American  airplanes. 

They  are  refugees,  some  of  the  estimated 
800.000  people  forced  from  tlieir  homes  by 
the  war  that  ravaged  Laos  until  shortly  after 
the  ceasefire  of  Feb.  32,  1973.  Though  the 
battlefields  of  Laos  have  been  stiU  for 
16  months  and  the  Vientiane  government 
and  the  leftist  Pathet  Lao  have  been  working 
together  In  a  coalition  for  two,  the  refugees 
atui  are  waiting  to  go  home. 

When  one  asks  a  refugee  in  Laos  if  he  wlU 
go  home,  the  answer  is  almost  Invariably, 
•■yes,"  but  with  a  qualifier:  "When  the  big 
people  send  us  back,  we'll  go  back.  If  they 
don't,  well  stay  here."  So  far  the  "■big  people" 
on  both  sides  of  the  coalition  have  been 
preoccupied  with  other  things.  So  these  refu- 
gees stay  where  they  are  and  wait. 

A  recent  survey  of  392.567  refugees  con- 
ducted by  the  Laotian  Social  Welfare  Depart- 
ment in  Vientiane  found  that  about  80  per 
cent  said  they  wanted  to  return  to  their 
native  villages.  (The  survey  found  that  there 
were  a  total  of  over  769,000  persons  displaced 
by  the  war  living  In  the  Vientiane  govern- 
ment zone.  The  total  population  of  Laos  is 
thought  to  be  something  under  3  million.) 
Few  seem  to  be  wary  of  retiu-ulng  to  areas 
controlled  by  the  other  side  If  peace  Is  guar- 
anteed. In  general  It  was  not  the  Pathet 
Lao's  presence  that  made  them  flee  their 
homes,  but  the  flghilng  and  American  bomb- 
iiig  that  Inevitably  followed.  Though  exact 
Tii^ures  are  not  known,  the  Pathet  Lao  zone 
also  was  saddled  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
or  refugees — people  who  escaped  into  the 
?-one  when  ground  fighting  reached  their 
liomcs  and  those  who  relocated  their  villages 
In  forests  and  caves  twcause  of  the  bombing. 
But  most  people  faced  with  the  need  to  move 


chose  the  Vientiane  government  zone,  where 
there  was  some  guaraiuee  of  physical  safety 
and  ample  supplies  of  rice  from  the 
Americans. 

Small  numbers  oi  people  already  have 
made  their  own  ways  back  home  to  Pathet 
Lao -control  led  territory.  Laotian  offleials  es- 
timate that  about  3,600  people  have  returned 
to  homes  In  the  Pathet  Lao  zone  around  the 
royal  capital  of  Luang  Prabang. 

But  for  the^  people  home  was  Juiit  o  day 
or  two's  walk  into  the  next  valley.  For  the 
great  majority  of  displaced  Laotians,  moving 
back  Is  something  they  cannot  and  wUl  not 
do  on  tlieir  own.  They  need  rice  for  at  least 
a  year,  old  people  and  children  would  find 
the  Journey  difilcult,  house.q  must  be  built 
from  scratch  and  fields  cleared  anew.  And 
there  is  the  agonizing,  but  wer-preeent  pos- 
sibility of  more  war. 

roacEO    EVACUATIONS 

ITiere  are,  of  course,  political  questions  too. 
During  the  war  the  Vientiane  faction  and  the 
United  States  strove  to  depopulate  the 
Pathet  Lao  zone  through  forced  evacuations 
and  day  and  night  bombmg  of  civilian  tar- 
gets. At  the  cloNe  of  the  fighting  it  was  es- 
timated that  about  iwo-thlrds  of  Laos  peo- 
ple lived  In  the  Vientiane  government  zone, 
even  though  that  government  controUed  lees 
than  a  quarter  of  the  country. 

Many  rightist  politicians  in  Vientiane  an 
not  anxious  for  large  numbers  of  people  to 
return  to  the  Pathet  Lao  zone,  where  they 
would  help  rebuild  that  part  of  the  country 
and  no  doubt  vote  for  Pathet  Lao  candidates 
wheu  elections  ultimately  are  held  to  re- 
unify the  country.  Bat  for  the  .«ame  reasons 
the  Pathet  Lao  are  determined  to  regain  the 
people  they  lost  during  the  war.  So  far  the 
Pathet  Lao  have  emerged  as  the  dominant 
force  in  the  coalition  and  it  seems  likely 
that  they  will  get  their  way  In  the  end. 

Politics  aside,  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion are  that  the  Vientiane  zone  does  not 
have  the  resources  to  support  the  people  who 
live  m  It.  Either  the  refugees  must  go  home 
or  there  must  be  a  continuing  long-term 
commitment  from  a  foreign  agency  to  sup- 
port them.  For  the  past  4  years,  that  foreign 
agency  has  been  the  United  States  Agency 
for  International  Development  (USAID) 
which  as  of  May  31  was  still  supporting  164.- 
336  people  in  Laos  at  a  cost  of  about  $15  mil- 
lion yearly. 

A  year  ago  USAID  was  supporting  357,000 
people.  Since  1960  USAID  In  Laos  has  been 
on  hand  to  give  rice,  cooking  utensils  and 
medical  aid  to  anj-one  leaving  the  Pathet 
Lao  zone.  USAID  supplies  also  kept  alive  tens 
of  thousands  of  military  dependents  during 
the  war.  But  since  the  ceasefire.  USAID  has 
cut  Its  rolls  by  over  50  per  cent  and  forced 
many  refugees  to  support  themselves. 

USAID's  head  office  in  Vientiane  has  is- 
sued a  directive  that  any  refugee  wishing  to 
return  to  the  Pathet  Lao  zone  Is  to  be  given 
one  month's  food  rations  and  a  few  other 
supplies.  U.S.  officials  say  that  in  Luang 
Prabang  many  of  the  3,600  people  who  mi- 
grated home  carried  USAID  rations  with 
them. 

BEOUCINC  THE  BOLLS 

Tlie  protocols  to  the  Laotian  peace  agree- 
ment state  that  "the  people  who  had  to 
flee  during  the  war  have  the  right  to  choose 
whether  they  wish  to  stay  where  they  ore  or 
to  freely  return  to  their  old  villages  .  . .  Both 
sides  will  use  every  means  ...  to  help  them 
remain  where  they  are  or  return  to  their 
old  villages." 

The  refugee  question  Is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Joint  Commission  to  Implement  the 
Agreement,  a  body  in  which  Vientiane  and 
the  Pathet  Loo  are  equally  represented.  At 
present  the  commission  is  still  working  out 
details  of  the  neutralization  of  Vientiane  and 
Luang  Prabang  and  the  separation  and  de- 
marcation of  opposing  forces  In  the  field. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  the  Pathet  Lao 


-spol^esman  for  the  Joint  commiasiou  said 
that  "we  haven't  discussed  the  refugee  prob- 
lem yet."  He  sold  that  It  would  be  on  the 
agenda  as  soon  as  the  other  problems  were 
cleared  up.  The  commission  functions  slowly 
and  tt  could  be  many  montl^s  before  this 
question  comes  before  It. 

On  the  Vientiane  Plem,  where  USAID  once 
fed  about  46.000  pei^le.  moec  of  them  low- 
land Lao  from  northern  Laos'  Plain  of  Jars 
and  environs,  USAID  has  cut  the  roUa  to 
about  2.600  people.  On  paper  USAID's  rules 
of  assistance  are  that  U  refugees  are  put  on 
resettlement  sites  where  It  Is  Judged  that 
there  is  sufficient  farmland  so  they  can  sup- 
port themselves,  Uie  people  wiu  be  led  until 
their  first  rice  harvest. 

But  it  rarely  has  worked  that  war.  Tl'.e 
Inhabitants  of  the  Plain  ol  Jars  were  reset- 
tled in  areas  where  USAID  thought  they 
could  support  themselves,  but  for  three  years 
supplies  were  cut  after  the  rice  harvest  end 
then  resiuned  because  of  poor  yields,  pesti- 
lence and  political  pressure  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple happy.  But  this  ye&r  the  support  finally 
ended.  Lost  year's  harvest  was  one  of  the  beat 
in  recent  history  and  USAID  seems  anxious 
to  cut  spending  in  Laos  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. 

One  USAID  official  estimated  that  this  year 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  Plain  of  Jars  refn- 
gees  would  hare  sufficient  rtce  to  make  tt 
through  to  the  next  harvest  In  November: 
another  20  per  cent  could  make  ends  meet 
by  working  as  day  laborers  and  operating 
Etall.^.  and  that  the  remaining  lo  per  cent 
would  make  it  through  by  borrowing  from 
friends  and  neighbors.  A  Laotian  researcher 
attached  to  the  Social  Welfare  Department 
put  It  this  way:  "Most  have  enough  to  eat, 
but  with  the  laud  they  have  they'U  never  be 
well  off." 

But  at  the  settlements  them.'-elves,  one 
hears  a  different  story— that  upland  rice 
fields  are  unproductive:  that  there  is  not 
enough  to  eat;  that  animals  die  before  reach- 
ing maturity;  that  USAID  should  resume  rice 
supplies. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  Independently 
how  much  of  the  complaining  is  genuine  and 
how  much  Is  an  attempt  to  get  sometlilng 
for  nothing.  But  It  la  immediately  apparent 
to  the  visitors  that  these  villages  are  a  cut 
below  the  permanent  villages  on  the  Plain  of 
Vientiane.  The  houses  are  made  of  bamboo. 
the  roofs  of  thatch  and  there  ore  far  fewer 
chickens  and  pigs  wandering  around. 

One  USAID  worker  commented  that  he  had 
originally  thought  that  the  people  were  buy 
and  unwilling  to  develop  the  land  they  bod, 
but  "after  three  years  of  surveying  I  think 
the  people  are  tremendously  energetic."  In 
general,  he  thought,  they  have  as  much  to  eat 
as  other  farmers  on  the  plain.  But  the  Amer- 
icans generally  concede  that  the  refugeej 
have  received  the  worst  land  on  the  plain 
(the  best  being  already  taken)  and  that  they 
are  not  willing  to  work  It  as  bard  as  they 
would  their  own  land  on  the  Plain  of  Jars, 

STBONG  TECS  TO  LAND 

I  have  yet  to  talk  to  a  Plain  of  Jors  refu- 
gee who  did  not  say  he  wanted  to  go  home. 
Ties  to  ancestral  land  are  extremely  strong 
among  the  Lao.  These  people  were  forcibly 
evBcxtated  from  the  Plain  of  Jars  m  early 
1070  after  llvmg  for  five  j-ears  with  the  Pathet 
Lao  and  endtirlng  some  of  the  heoviest  bomb- 
ing In  history. 

The  refugees  talk  of  the  pre-war  Plain  of 
Jars  in  almost  idyUlc  terms,  of  how  the  air 
was  cool,  water  was  plentiful,  there  wa.s 
enough  paddy  land  for  everyone  and  life  was 
good.  Then  came  the  bombing  lu  1964  and  by 
1968  every  village  had  been  de&troyed  and 
the  people  were  forced  to  live  in  the  forests 
and  farm  at  night. 

"My  old  bouse  had  seven  rooms — but  the 
airplanes  destroyed  the  whole  thing."  aaid  a 
47-year-old  farmer  with  a  laugh.  Despite  the 
trauma  that  the  people  experienced  wtth  the 
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Thovigh  as  tlsewiiere  in  Laos  there  !S  vir- 
timUjr  no  nghtlug  m  Region  H.  tbe  mlUtar; 
situation  renuuu  tense,  with  botJi  sides 
manning  Uie  lines  with  their  best  troops. 
American  omrlals  say  that  to  their  knowledge 
m  Region  II  jio  one  ha3  made  the  move  back 
into  tjje  Paihet  Lao  zone. 

"Most  or  the  people  would  like  to  go  back, 
but  it's  not  going  to  happen  overnlglit." 
Buechler  commented.  Among  the  hill  people 
of  Region  II  there  Is  prolTably  more  appre- 
hension about  living  with  the  Pathet  Lao 
i:ifln  elsewhere,  llie  Meo  and  Hill  Lao  people 
were  the  maliistHy  of  the  U.S.  Central  In- 
lein^ence  Agency's  clandestine  army  which 
ijore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  with  the 
Pathet   Lao  and   North   Vletnanie.ie. 

(.XZARINC   roHESTg 

In  the  far  south  of  Laos,  around  the  town 
of  Pak^.  mast  of  the  approsimatelv  fiO.OOO 
people  who  were  on  USAID  support  at  the 
liine  of  the  ceasetire  are  now  on  their  own, 
either  living  m  theu:  old  villages  v.hich  were 
In  the  fringe  areas  of  the  Vientiane  govern- 
ment roue  or  working  rice  fields  at  "perma- 
nejit"  resettlement  areas.  As  of  May  31. 
USAlD  was  feedintr  7,956  people  around 
Pnkse. 


American  air  war,  they  direct  no  vLslble  hos- 
tility toward  foreigners. 

The  fanner's  house  at  Phan  village,  about 

35  miles  north  of  Vientiane,  waa  a  single- 

room  structure.  He  said  that  some  of  their 

farmland   was   periodically   Hooded    by   the 

nearby  Nam  Ngum  River  and  that  there  had 

been  laud  disputes  with  old  village.^  In  the 
lu-ea.  "It  we  stay  hei-e,  well  stay  poor,"  he 
said.  "The  good  land  is  all  taken." 

Everyone  says  he  wants  to  go  home,  but 
.some  USAID  omcials  predict  that  once  given 
tlie  chance,  not  so  many  actually  will.  The 
younger  people  have  been  exposed— in  how- 
ever limited  a  way— to  the  bright  lights  and 
luxuries  of  Vientiane.  Educational  opporiu- 
nlues  are  better  on  the  Vientiane  Plain  and 
in  41^  years  they  have  invested  considerable 
labor  lit  their  present  homc^i  and  flcldq. 

But  for  the  time  being  the  mo'.e  is  un- 
tliUikable  for  all  of  them  without  asfcistauce 
and  assurance  from  tlie  "big  people."  The 
move  back  would  be  as  disruptive  as  was  the 
move  down  to  the  Vientiane  Plain.  They 
would  need  rice,  transportation  ( in  1970  they 
were  Down  out  ol  the  Plain  of  Jars  on  Amer- 
ican airplanes),  medical  assistance  and  new 
tools  and  building  materials. 

TOO    M.^!^Y    PCOPLE 

For  the  most  part  the  refugee^  have  no 

fears  of  llvbig  under  the  Pathet  Lao.  Prom 

19«4  -untu  they  left  in  1070,  the  Plain  of  Jars 

waa  Pathet  Lao  territory,  and,  among  pf!ople 

whom  they  trust,  mott  rc'ugees  speak  well  of 

life  under  their  administration.  And  If  all  of 

the  North  Vietnamese  conibat  troops  in  ihe 

Paihet  Lao  ^aue  were  to  leave,  the  situation 

would  be  e\'en  more  attractive  for  the  refu- 
gees. 

In  Miliary  Region  n,  the  iituallon  Is  more 

complex.    Region   11    wns    the  scene  of   the 

heaviest   tiglitlug  of  the   war.  According  to 

Phil  J.  Buechler,  head  of  USAID  operations 

In  the  region,  there  are  now  about  135,000 

people  living  m  the  bit  of  maunt.iinous  Re- 
gion n  that  the  Vientiane  government  held 

at    the   time   of    the   ceai,etirc,   aiwut    I.OOO 

square  miles.  American  fiurvev,s  linve  con- 
cluded that  the  area  can  suppoi-t  o.ily  05,000 

people. 
It  Is  in  Region  II  that  USAID's  refugee 

support  activities  are  concentrated.  At  pres-  -   

eot  the  Americans  feed  just  under  90,000    ""**  *^*  Pathet  Lao  have  settled  tiie  coun-  -  j  ...«^,.- 

people  there,  down  from  a  high  of  about  "'5'^  security  questions  and  can  give  them  f""''  """^"^  '■*«"  lulled  Into  the  belief  that 
156,000  last  November  before  the  post-har-  "na"''*!  assistance  In  the  move.  Tliere  re-  ''"*'^  *'"'  '•■"^^  appropriations  can  serve  as 
vest  relief  cuts.  But  as  people's  rice  stores  "Wns  the  possibuity  that  to  the  event  of  a  "  pnnwea  toi-  all  ills,  'nie  public  will  soon 
run  out.  the  flow  of  American  rice  Is  being  u>aJor  migration  USAID  might  continue  as-  ™"'  '<>  ""^  realization.  Itowever,  that  lavs 
resumed  and  some  officials  expect  that  about     ^l^Wnce  to  the  people  after  they  entered  the     <^a°not  create  energy  nor  can  they  magically 

130,000  people  will   be  back  on   support  by     ■"""■'  '•""■"-  cleans,  .h. _  "• 

November. 


Tlie  article  is  a  strong  and  lucid  reply 
to  an  earlier  ai'tlcle  by  Dr,  Prank 
Schauinbui-g  which  criticized  the  Clean 
Water  Act  of  1972  for  whioli  I  tvas  the 
principal  .<,ponsor;  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Water  Quality  o5  which  I  am  a 
vice  chairman:  and,  indeed,  our  reprc- 
.seutative  .-system  ol  government  which 
I  .serve  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Dr.  Sehaumburgs  article  vvas  distress- 
ing not  just  because  he  misinterprets 
the  purpose  and  Intent  of  the  1972  clean 
water  law  and  not  just  because  he  mlsap- 
piehends  the  puiposa  and  intent  of  the 
National  Water  Quality  Commission.  The 
article  suggests  a  basic  lack  of  under- 
standing of  a  .system  compased  of  elected 
lepie.'-cntativos  who  reflect  the  views 
aspirations  and  goals  of  aU  tlie  people—^ 
not  just  who  are  technicians,  acjdenil- 
Clans,  and  professionals. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Kuduids  has  writ- 
leu  an  excellent  reply.  I  commend  it  to 
the  Seiiate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 

inat  pr-  Schaumburgs  oiiginal  article 

last  December.  I   accompanied  some  of     """  Mr.  Kudukis'  respon.^e  be  printed  in 
350  famUles  who  were  being  moved  from  a     'ulliu  the  Record. 
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teraporarj'  site  to  a  permanent  site  outside 
Pakse.  Carrying  everything  they  owned,  the 
refugees  boarded  trucks  and  were  deposited 
along  a  rougli  dirt  road  newlv  built  through 
neavlly  forested  hills. 

With  assistance  from  USAID.  the  people 
were  to  cut  wood  and  build  houses,  clear 
uplatid  rice  fields  from  the  foi*ests  and  sup- 
port themselves  within  a  year.  Those  with 
whom  I  spoke  snld  they  did  not  want  to 
make  the  move  but  wanted  to  go  back  to 
.Saravane.  ineir  old  home  now  controllea  by 
ine  Pathet  Lao  and  North  Vietnamese. 

American  officials  last  December  said  that 
.■tbout  800  people  had  moved  back  Into  the 
Pathet  Lao  zone  on  their  own,  but  in  general 
people  were  reluctant  to  go  because  of  the 
continued  presence  of  North  Vietnamese  and 
forced  porterage  dutv  on  tlie  nearby  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail. 

But  for  the  great  majority  going  alone  is 
unthinkable.  They  will  wait  uniu  Vientiane 


Tliei-e  being  no  objection,  the  material 
a.s''fon       '*    '"  ""^  l^rihted  in  tiie  Record. 
I  From  the  National  Obstrver,  May  4,  ,974  | 
EN-vntopoLmcs"  Is    .  PoiitxrANr.  Too 
iBy  Praniz  D.  Schauoiburg) 
In    the    fall   of    1972    Congress   passed    by 
a  near-unaulmous  vote  a  very  crucial  piece 
of     environmental      legislation,     the     1972 
antcndinenu  to  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  It  is  not  suiprisUig  that  the  act  received 
such   strong  congressional   support,  since  a 
nav     vote  on  any  envlronmemnl   meaviie 
could  conslitiue  political  suicide. 

Americans  most  often  look  to  their  o,- 
lltlcal  leaders  In  Wasihlngton,  DC .  for  rcni- 
cdles  or  solutions  to  technological  rud  all 
other  domestic  problenis.  But  why?  Is  It  he- 
cause  politicians  are  considered  omnliKleiir 
or  because  thej  posse.ss  the  authority  to 
leglsLite?  nirousjliout  recent  history  Aiuerl- 


Pathet  Lao  zone. 

The  rapid  Uifiux  of  thousands  of  dependent 
persons  would  strain  the  Pathet  Laos  re- 
sources. Reports  In  Luaug  Prabang  IntUcate 
that  the  leftists  are  discouraging  further 
migrations  Into  their  2one  until  after  the 
rice  harvest  late  this  year. 

In  malerlsl  terms  the  refugees  of  Laos  are 
among  the  best  cared  for  in  the  world.  Com- 
pared to  refugees  In  South  Vietnam,   the         -- .„..„„ 

Mideast  and  Bangladesh,  many  of  Laos'  ref-  based  upon  many  elements  of  unsound  a,-i 
Here  most  of  the  refugees  are  not  lowland  "«="  ">=  ">  relative  luxurj-.  But  for  them  entlBc  reasoning  and  fact  For  eMmnl.  t 
u>.  but  ethnically  separate  Meo  irlbeainen     "»•  psychological  Jolt  of  Uvlng  in  a  strange     elucidates  a  national  emI   of  "»r^  «,.„. 


Relief  operations  are  centered  at  Ban  Xon, 
ft  large  airstrip,  hospital  and  market  com- 
plex about  70  miles  north  of  Vientiane,  Every 
day  American  planes  fly  from  Vientiane  to  de- 
liver rice,  high  protehi  noodles,  medical  sup- 
plies and  passengers  to  about  KH)  refugee 
supply  sites  scattered  around  the  mountains 
and  vallevs.  About  another  75  sites  are  sup. 
piled  by  truck 


cleanse  the  ennronlnent.  Vet  Congress  pro- 
ceeds undaunteril;  In  Its  eiTorts  to  !ei>islnte 
away  all  Ills, 

This  article  will  e\plo!-e  the  inieiTelatlon- 
shlp  an-ong  politics,  laws,  oud  the  envU-on- 
ment.  This  will  enable  the  reader  to  better 
understand  why  some  of  otir  nation's  prob- 
lems are  being  Intensified  rather  than  n- 
tenuated  by  political  Involvement. 

The   1972  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is 


Lao,  but  ethnically  separate  Meo  tribesmen  '"•  psychological  Jolt  of  Uvlng  in  a  strange 
and  HiU  Lao.  All  around  the  Ban  Xon  area  *"**  unfriendly  environment  Is  as  painful 
the  mountains  are  bare  of  trees  where  people  as  the  physical  hardships  them.selves. 
have  cut  and  burned  the  forests  to  clear  ^"^^  pea-sant  people  all  over  world,  Lao- 
flelds.  The  valley  Is  only  about  1,000  feet  "'*"'  ^aJte  great  satisfaction  In  working  the 
above  sea  level  and  it  Ls  full  of  malaria-  'a"**  ^i^at  they  and  their  forebears  grew  up 
carrymg  mosquitoes.  At  this  tune  of  the  °"  ^"■'  '""  *»  happy  until  they  can  return 
year  the  2S0-bed  hospital  that  USAID  runs     """■' 

Is  full;  about  70  per  cent  of  the  patients  ^^-^^^^^— .^ 

have  malaria. 

Refugee  support  m  Region  n  Is  handled 
exclusively  by  USAID.  USAID  also  funds 
agricultural  assistance  and  loan  associa- 
tions In  an  effort  to  get  as  many  people  as 


national  goal  of  "zero  water 
pollution "  by  1986.  a  goal  that  Is  tbei-mo- 
dynamlcail)-,  technologically,  and  econom- 
ically unrealistic  and  In  fact  lmpo.s8lble  10 
achieve.  If  Interpreted  literally,  this  ace 
might  be  viewed  as  an  ettempt  by  Congress 
to  amend  the  basic  laws  of  science  and 
nature. 

Another  serious  shortcoming  of  this  act 

U  the  obvious  lack  of  concern  for  Its  many 

negative  impacts  on  the  air  and  land  phases 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Ml-.  President,  recently    °'  ■*'  environment.  Should  tlie  act  continue 

„  J,.  „  ^...,  „up,5  ^     t'le  National  Observer  printed  an  article    ^'*'  'mpl'mented  as  the  Enviroiunental 

possible  up  to  subsistence  levels.  But  given  "^  **•■•  '^y  Kudukis,  director  of  public  "^""^""o  Agency  (EPA)  administrator  is 
the  number  of  people  and  the  area  of  land  utilities  for  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  '^"["'^"J  directing,  the  sparkihig  waters 
there  must  lie  fundamental  changes  in  the     member  of  the  National  Commission  on    S^sSriLlL  .^L"'???'^  "''  •»""'«>  »"■  ana 

*!-n^ 'ra-tuti,si.  they  become  manifested  lii  critical  propor- 
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tlons.  This  Issvie  of  concern  for  the  total 
environment  ha«  been  addressed  In  my  pa- 
per. "Nature — An  Important  Factor  In  Man- 
litEemeiiC  of  the  Total  Environment."  which 
will  be  presented  at  the  seventh  annua] 
conference  of  the  International  Association 
on  Woter  Pollution  Research  In  Paris  nest 
fnll. 

ADVICE      WmiOUT     EXPERTiSi: 

While  preparing  this  technical  paper  I 
c?.rerully  reviewed  the  content  and  early  con- 
:^?qucnces  of  the  1972  act.  Several  perplexing 
questions  surfaced.  For  Instance,  how  could 
.buch  a  techalcally  unbound  piece  of  legisla- 
tion be  promulgated?  And  why  has  this  act 
resulted  in  an  implementation  program 
based  upon  adversarj-  procedures  wherein  dis- 
chargers are  dealt  with  like  criminals  and 
given  only  the  guilty  or  not -guilty  alterna- 
tives? 

Answers  to  these  and  related  questions  be- 
come readily  apparent  when  the  polUtcal 
fabric  and  framework  of  our  legislative  proc- 
esses is  examined.  Of  particular  interest  is 
the  expertise  (or  lack  of  expertise)  of  the 
President,  our  senators  and  representatives, 
and  members  of  the  commissions,  commit- 
tees, and  boards  appointed  by  the  President 
or  Congress.  The  remarks  and  explanations 
that  follow  should  be  referenced  with  the 
adjoining  diagram,  which  Illustrates  the  po- 
litical maneuvering  Involved  with  Implement- 
ing the  1972  act. 

Consider  first  the  composition  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's legislative  brancli.  Of  the  100  U.S. 
senators,  9S  have  nontechnical  backgrounds; 
60  are  lawyers.  Only  10  of  433  representa- 
tives have  technical  backgrounds:  208  are 
Utt^ers.  Little  Improvement  lii  found  in  the 
executive  branch.  Not  only  Is  the  President 
a  lawyer,  but  he  leans  almost  exclusively  on 
lawyers  for  advice  and  counsel,  even  on 
technical  matters. 

Though  constrained  by  a  deficiency  In 
technical  experience  and  expertise,  the  9and 
Congress  created  the  highly  technical— and  In 
my  view  politically  expedient — 1973  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  The  act  did,  however, 
clearly  reveal  Congress'  concern  that  Its 
rigorous  provUlona  and  goals  might  have  a 
serious  impact  upon  technology,  ecology,  eco- 
nomics, and  society.  To  quell  this  concern. 
Congress  created  through  the  act  the  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Water  Quality  (also  known 
as  the  Rockefeller  Commission)  to  evaluate 
the  act's  impacts.  The  commission  is  to  re- 
port Its  findings  back  to  Congress  by  1975. 

A  rational  person  might  logically  assume 
that  appointments  to  this  IS-member  advis- 
ory commission  would  Include  representation 
from  Industry,  ecology,  engineering,  econom- 
ics, and  perhaps  even  a  politician  or  two. 
Though  rational,  such  an  assumption  demon- 
strates political  liaivete.  After  all,  why 
should  Congress  permit  lis  publicly  popular 
environmental  act  to  be  open  for  criticism 
by  a  knowledgeable  segment  of  society? 

As  a  consequence,  the  act  specifies  that 
five  commission  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  Senate,  five  from  the  House,  and 
five  shall  be  selected  by  the  President.  Twelve 
of  the  15  commLsM loners  have  nontechnical 
backgrounds,  including  its  chairman,  former 
New  York  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller.  It  be- 
comes all  too  apparent  that  Congress  assigned 
n  segment  of  Itself  to  advise  Itself  on  mat- 
ters beyond  its  intrinsic  expertise.  This  pro- 
'  ision  of  the  act  clearly  Illustrates  the  po- 
litical game  that  Is  being  played  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  environment. 

From  a  citizen's  perspective,  the  needs  and 
toncems  for  environmental  quality  should 
I iftnscend  partisan  politics.  But  then  con- 
■-iider  the  aspirations  of  some  of  the  com- 
missioners. Chairman  Rockefeller,  a  likely  Re- 
Iiublican  Presidential  contender.  Is  matched 
n^alnst  vice  chairman  Edmund  Muskle.  a 
Democratic  Presidential  hopeful.  Since  Sen- 
ntor  Muskle  Introduced  this  legislation,  he  U 
committed  to  defend  it  before  Congress  and 


the  public,  It  Is  very  likely  that  he  will  at- 
tempt to  divert  the  commission.  Its  staff, 
and  its  consultants  from  any  consideration 
of  the  acta  highly  unrealistic  1983  and  1985 
goals.  On  the  other  side  of  the  political  fence. 
It  might  be  politically  expedient  for  Nelson 
Rockfeller  to  discredit  the  act  and  with  it 
a  political  opponent.  Senator  Muskle. 

Congress  provided  the  commission  with  a 
*15  million  budget  to  undertake  Its  impor- 
tant mission.  One  of  the  major  expenditures 
to  date  has  been  the  assembling  of  a  large. 
predominanUy  nontechnical  sUff  to  assist 
and  advise  the  commission. 

The  act  stlptilates  that  the  commission  can 
retain  as  consultants  such  eminent  technical 
groups  as  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  National  Academy  of  Engineering,  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Ecology.  I  have 
been  an  adviser  to  the  Institute  of  Ecology 
relative  to  Its  assignment  vtith  the  com- 
mission. 

INStTLATXO  BY  POLmCS 

It  can  be  noted  on  the  diagram  that  the 
technical  groups  have  been  relegated  to  the 
periphery  of  the  decision-making  process. 
Their  reports  will  be  routed  to  the  com- 
mission staff,  which  will  report  to  the  com- 
missioners, who  will  report  to  the  public- 
works  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
which  win  make  the  final  report  to  Con- 
gress. The  amount  of  technical  Input  that 
can  pass  or  filter  through  these  many  layers 
of  nontechnical,  political  insulation  "will 
very  likely  be  minimal. 

The  act  provides  a  conceptual  blueprint 
for  the  development  of  an  implementation 
and  enforcement  program  by  the  EPA.  It  Is 
not  surprising  that  President  Nixon  entrust- 
ed this  tremendous  environmental  assign- 
ment as  EPA  administrator  to  a  fellow  law- 
ynT.  Russell  Train.  Before  Train,  fellow  law- 
j'er  William  Ruckelshaus  was  oiu-  nation's 
environmental  leader. 

Recognizing  that  professlonol.  technical 
input  should  be  made  available  during  im- 
plementation. Congress  provided  in  the  act 
for  two  committees  to  advise  the  EPA  ad- 
ministrator. One  committee,  the  Effluent 
Standards  and  Water  Quality  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, was  required  by  law  to  be  comprised 
entirely  of  technical  experts — which  it  is. 
Unfortunately,  Congress  failed  to  provide 
any  budget  for  this  committee  to  meet  and 
fvmctlon.  Consequently,  its  effectiveness  has 
nearly  paralleled  Its  budget  level. 

The  second  committee,  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Advisory  Board.  Is  also  nearly 
defunct,  but  for  another  reason:  Its  chair- 
man, as  specified  by  the  act,  is  the  EPA  ad- 
ministrator. Tlie  administrator  rarely,  if  ever, 
calls  the  board  together  for  a  meeting.  It  is 
doubtful  that  the  board  could  provide  much 
counsel,  since  eight  of  lis  nine  President  tally 
appointed  memt>ers  have  nontechnical 
backgrounds. 

AN     rNRtALLKED     INTENT 

After  the  EPA  has  developed  specific  stand- 
ards for  municipal  and  Industrial  waste  dis- 
charge.<;.  the  task  for  enforcement  is  dele- 
gated tlu-ough  its  regional  ofUces  to  the  50 
states.  Even  though  the  act  purports  to  In- 
crease state  control  on  environmental  mat- 
ters, the  reverse  situation  has  actually  re- 
sulted. As  a  consequence  of  this  act  and  the 
implementation  programs  specified  by  the 
EPA,  many  previously  effective  state  programs 
have  been  destroyed  or  seriously  weakened. 
State  regulatory  agencies  now  ser\-e  only  as 
puppets  and  policemen  for  the  EPA  and  are 
burled  In  a  bureaucratic  quagnure  of  forms 
and  paper  work 

The  predominance  of  law>-ers  in  all  phases 
of  our  political  framework  has  resulted  in 
adversary  procedures  and  problem  oversim- 
plification. It  must  be  remembered  that  laws 
alone  cannot  solve  technical  problems;  they 
can  only  provide  avenues  to  seek  solutions. 
Voters  all  too  often  equate  laws,  lawyers,  and 
politics.  They  must  recognize  that  a  law  con- 


.i!.-r;  of  ba^lca^y  two  elements,  substarce  and 
form.  Law>ers  are  skilled  primarily  in  the 
latter. 

As  a  conEcquence.  many  of  our  law3.  espe- 
cially technical  laws,  may  sound  appealing 
but  frequently  are  shallow  and  Ineffective. 
For  example,  the  obvious  intent  of  the  1972 
ac;'o  sponsor  was  a  cleaner  environment 
However,  that  Intent  was  not  transformed 
Into  a  subBtaniive  and  workable  law.  owing 
In  part  to  the  obvious  lack  of  reliable  techni- 
cal input. 

The  tenor  of  my  remarks  might  s\igge&t  op- 
position to  nontechnical  persons,  especially 
lawyer's,  being  entrusted  with  lawmaking,  law 
implementation,  and  law  enforcement  This 
is  certainly  not  my  mtent.  I  am  confident 
that  many  of  the  engineers,  scientists,  physi- 
cians, and  others  In  the  technical  segment  of 
.society  wo\ild  fail  miserably  in  the  political 
arena.  My  thesis  Is  simply  that  politicians 
and  theu*  appotntees  must  recognize  their 
technical  limitations  and  seek  counsel  from 
those  who  arc  knowledgeable  rather  than 
from  those  who  will  say  what  the  poUtlciau 
wishes  to  hear.  Our  environment  will  not  be 
effectively  managed  until  our  politicians  be- 
come more  technically  sensitive  and  our 
fei'liuoloelsts  more  politically  seualtive. 

IN  RrSrONSE  TO  AN  "Envibo-Eutisi" 
<By  Raymond  Kudukis) 
Tills  Nation's  recent  environmental  move- 
ment brought  significant  new  public  aware- 
ness, strict  new  antipollution  legislation,  and 
new  everjday  words,  such  as  ecology,  to  the 
language.  It  also  has  brought  an  emerging 
r*.rm  of  elitism — which  I  call  '  envlro-eU- 
tism,"  replete  with  technological  breast- 
beating  and  political  naivete. 

A  good  example  of  such  elitism  waa  dis- 
played recently  by  Frank  Schaumburg  In  his 
article  -EnvlropoUtics  is  a  Pollutant  Too," 
which  appeared  in  The  National  Observer  on 
May  4.  In  the  article  he  criticizes  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments 
of  1972  and  the  National  Commission  on 
Water  Quality,  set  up  by  the  act  to  study  Its 
various  impacts.  Dr.  Schaumburg.  head  of 
the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  at  Ore- 
pon  State  University,  asserts  that  the  act  i.« 
■■bu3ed  upon  many  elements  of  unsound 
scientific  reasoning  and  fact."  and  cites  us 
an  example  the  ambitious  goal  of  the  elim- 
ination of  discharge  of  pollutants  by  1985. 
He  states  the  well-known  cliche  that  the 
American  people  "have  been  lulled  Into  the 
belief  that  laws  and  large  appropriations 
can  serve  a«  a  panacea  for  all  Uls." 

Many  people  certainly  could  have  said 
that  President  Kennedy's  goal  of  putting  a 
man  on  the  moon  within  10  j-ears  also 
was  based  on  unsotind  scientific  reasoning 
and  fact,  and  that  In  the  early  19608  that 
go4l  was  excessively  ambitious.  But  this  na- 
tion went  ahead  anyway — and  succeeded. 

Of  course,  laws  by  themselves  cannot 
create  nor  magically  cleanse  the  envrlon- 
ment.  But  they  do  Indeed  lead  to  action  that 
will  create  and  cleanse  the  environment. 
How  else  but  through  strong  laws  can  we 
compel  huge,  powerful  concerns  to  fulfill 
their  responsibilities  In  cleaning  up  the  en- 
vironment? The  1972  law  was  passed  pre- 
cisely because  the  tcchncia-  .  the  indus- 
trialists and  others,  never  had  the  poTivr. 
nor  the  Inclination,  to  do  It.  Now  It  is  time 
for  public  action.  I  submit  that  the  orer- 
whelmlng  vote  for  the  1972  law  was  not  a 
fear  of  political  suicide,  as  Schaumburg  con- 
tends, but  a  simple  response  to,  and  agree- 
m.-it  with,  the  public  will.  This  law  is  vast- 
ly complex  and  far-reaching.  It  is  certatiUy 
not  a  perfect  Jaw.  Pew  are.  But   it   is  ihc 

iRWt 

I  can  allow  Schaumburg  the  freedom  of  fala 
theories  and  beliefs,  but  I  question  his  fa- 
miliarity With  the  1972  law  and  the  task  ol 
the  National  Commission  on  Water  Quality, 
which  he  contends  was  created  to  quell  a 
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couceru  tbat  somebow  Congress  created  a 
monster  in  passing  the  1972  act.  Besides 
arguing  paradoxically  that  It  is  at  the  aatne 
tiaie  a  "technically  unsound  piece  of  legis- 
lation" and  a  **blghly  technical"  piece  oC 
legislation,  be  apparently  missed  one  of  Its 
:euets.  A-seertlng  that  the  law  demonstrates 
'*a  lack  of  concern  for  .  .  .  negative  Impacts 
on  the  land  and  air  phases  of  the  environ- 
ment." be  goes  on  to  say  that  he.  himself, 
will  address  the  total  environment  aspects 
m  a  technical  paper  to  be  delivered  In  Paris 
Ibis  fall. 

A  abort  quote  on  the  charge  in  the  1972 
ace  to  the  commtssloQ  ghould  alleviate  any 
doubta  aa  to  the  commission's  specific  tasks: 
The  conunisBion  "shall  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete investigation  and  study  of  all  the  tech- 
nological aspects  of  the  total  economic, 
social,  and  environmental  effecU  of  achiev- 
ing or  not  achieving,  the  effluent  limita- 
tions and  goals  set  forth  ...  in  this  act." 

ttXrtKUtQ   THE    LAW 

The  commission  Is  unique  In  ac  least  two 
mya.  First,  unlike  so  many  others  that  look 
primarily  into  the  past  to  see  what  went 
wrong,  this  comznlSBlon  Is  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  present  and  future  capacity 
of  this  country  to  clean  up  Its  waters.  Also, 
it  Is  the  first  time  to  my  knowledge  that 
Congress  has  passed  a  law — and  wltb  en- 
lightened forethought — haa  sef  up  a  body  to 
evaluate  the  possible  impact  of  that  law.  The 
comml^nlon  will  go  bock  to  Congress  wltb  its 
findlngB.  which  may  be  used  as  to  tool  to 
refine  the  law.  If  necessary. 

From  bis  elitist  perspective  Schaumbuig 
bemoans  the  fact  that  "12  of  the  15  commis- 
sioners have  nontechnical  backgrounds."  It 
Is  surprl-^ilng  that  be  did  not  take  bis  quest 
for  pedigree  a  step  further.  He  might  have 
investigated  bow  many  congres.'mien  are  doc- 
tors to  be  able  to  pass  relevant  medical  leg- 
islation, or  how  many  are  farmers  to  pass 
farm  legislation,  or  laborers  to  pass  laws 
concerning  workers.  Let  us  consider  the  logic 
of  a  commission  of  15  experts,  each  an  au- 
thority In  bis  field.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  If 
we  had  a  noted  envlronmeutalUt,  a  noted 
naturalist,  a  dean  of  law,  a  top  sociologist, 
etc  we  eooa  would  come  to  an  Impossible 
situation.  Jt  any  agreement  were  reached,  it 
would  be  based  on  the  expertise  of  only  one 
man.  It  would  be  an  elltt^t  policy-making 
situation.  If  the  question  de«lt  with  environ- 
ment,  who  on  the  commission  would  argue 
wltb  the  foremost  environmentalist?  If  It 
dealt  with  the  law,  who  would  argue  with  the 
foremost  lawyer?  If  tt  dealt  wltb  a  social 
question,  who  would  argtie  uith  the  top 
sociologist? 

ADOPTION    AND    APPUCATION 

No  commission  within  our  system  should 
be  made  up  of  elitists  who  by  themselves 
possess  all  necessary  information  for  a  deci- 
sion. Rather  It  should  be  made  up  of  peroon.? 
wbo  know  wbere  to  seek  information  and. 
after  receiving  It,  know  bow  to  adopt  and 
apply  It. 

We  miLst  remember  in  the  quest  for  tech- 
nological truth  that  \a.v%  are  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  and  the  laws  must  re- 
flect a  sensitivity  to  the  public's  proclivities 
and  needs.  This  can  be  done  only  by  balanc- 
Uig  humanism  and  technology,  wltb  neither 
dominating  the  other.  After  all,  it  Is  not  only 
the  technology  aEpect.i!  of  water-pollution 
control  that  are  important,  but  social,  eco- 
nomic, environmental,  and  politlcol  aspects 
sLt  well.  Lest  we  forget — It  Is  the  average  citi- 
zen who  elects  the  Ian-makers.  It  is  the  citi- 
zen who  hais  the  right  to  understand  the 
law  and  Us  Implications,  for  it  ia  he  who 
■Aill  eventually  have  to  pay  the  bill. 

Tills  balance  of  humanism  and  technology 
can  best  be  achieved  by  ensuring  that  any 
lawmaking  body  or  commission  that  advises 
it  be  representative  of  the  people.  A  close 


look  at  the  makeup  of  the  National  Conuuls- 
sloQ  on  Water  Quality  shows  tb»t  the  mem- 
bers do  represent  a  cross-section  of  the 
people. 

DECADES    OP   SERVICE 

First  let  me  make  it  clear  that  as  one  of 
three  technical  members  of  tbe  commission, 
I  am  not  speaking  for  the  commission  but 
as  an  individual. 

Ten  of  tbe  commissioners  are  from  the 
House  and  Senate  public  works  committees. 
This  is  of  great  importance  because  the  com- 
mission thereby  has  a  direct  link  with  the 
Congress  and  committees  dealing  every  day 
with  questions  of  environment.  Although  all 
members  of  those  cotEimittees  may  not  have 
the  degrees  Schaumburg  would  like  to  see, 
their  decades  of  service  gives  them  a  back- 
ground that  can  easily  match  those  of  Ph. 
D-s.  Tbe  remaining  members — these  ap- 
pointed by  tbe  President — reflect  not  only 
technical  expertise  In  the  public  and  private 
sectors  .but  an  equitable  geographic  distri- 
bution as  well.  This  gives  the  commission  a 
uecessary  coamopolltantsm  that  envlroelU- 
Ists  might  find  difficult  to  accept. 

Moreover,  the  cooMnlsslou's  staff  is  weli- 
balaoced.  About  25  of  the  40  professional 
staff  members  have  technical  backgrounds. 

There  would  be  great  danger  In  having 
commission  members  with  technical  back- 
grounds who  are  able  to  look  at  the  1B72  law 
and  state  II  years  lu  advance  that  the  1985 
goal  is  "thermodynamically.  technolc^lcaliy, 
and  economically  unreallsUc  and  In  fact  Im- 
possible to  achieve,"  as  Schaumburg  does.  We 
could  also  end  up  with  one  environmental 
expert  making,  political  predictions  two  yeais 
before  an  election,  while  political  observers 
who  spend  their  lives  In  the  field  scratch 
their  heads  and  furrow  their  brows,  wonder- 
ing who  the  political  candidates  might  be. 
Not  only  does  Schaumburg  know  that  former 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  aud  Sen.  Edmund 
Muskie.   two  commission  members,   will   he 


and  others  never  bad  the  power,  nor  the 
inclination  to  do  It.  Now   is  the  time  for 

public  action. 

The  Commission's  legislative  mandate 
Is  to  fully  and  completely  investigate  and 
study  "all  of  the  technological  aspects 
of  achieving,  and  all  aspects  of  the  total 
economic,  social,  and  environmental 
effects  of  aclileving  or  not  achieving  the 
effluent  limitations  and  goals"  set  forth 
in  the  act.  Mr.  Kudukis  points  out  that 
the  Conmiission  is  unique  in  two  ways. 
The  first  is  that  the  Commission's  Inter- 
est is  in  the  future,  not  the  past;  and 
the  second  is  that  "Congress  has  passed 
a  law  and— with  enlightened  fore- 
thought—has set  up  a  body  to  evaluate 
the  possible  impact  of  the  law."  The 
findings  of  the  Commission,  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  in  October  1975, 
can  be  used  as  a  tool  to  refine  the  legisla- 
tion, if  necessary. 

The  Commission  membership  Is  made 
up  of  a  representative  cross  secUon  of 
tile  people  across  the  NaUon  and  the 
tecliiiical  fields  demanded  for  such  a 
study.  Mr.  Kudukis,  a  civil  engineer  and 
director  of  public  utilities  for  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  and  other  public  memlwrs  re- 
flect the  technical  expertise  necessary  to 
complete  the  Commission's  task.  The 
other  public  members  are;  Gov.  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller,  who  serves  as  Chairman; 
William  R.  Gianelli.  a  consulting  civil 
engineer  and  former  director  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Department  of  Water  Resources; 
and  Edwin  A.  Gee,  senior  vice  pi-esident 
of  the  DuPont  Corp. 

There  are  five  members  each  from  tlie 
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the  Presidentui  candidates  lu  1976.  but  ho     Senate  and  House,  &&  well.  Representing 

■'■"  " *""-  - ■ the  Senate,  besides  mj-self.  are  Senators 

MosKii,  Bentsem,  Baker,  and  Buckley. 
The  House  Members  are  Representatives 
Robert  Jonis.  James  Wricitt.  John 
Blatnik,   William  Hahsha,   and  James 

G ROVER. 

The  Commission  is  stalled  by  profes- 
sionals with  expertise  in  aU  disciplines 
of  technology,  social  sciences,  eco- 
nomics, the  environment,  and  political 
In-jtltutlons. 

Tlie  Commission's  charge  Is  a  com- 
pelling one:  to  investigate  and  evaluate 
the  implications  of  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  teclinical  pieces  of  legkla- 
tion  ever  passed  by  tlie  Congress.  Mr. 
KuduMs'  dedication  to  cleaning  up  our 
water  sets  an  example  for  us  all.  Through 
the  in-iight  that  he  and  other  members 
bring  to  the  Commission,  and  under  the 
able  leadership  of  our  Chairman — Gov- 
eraor  Rockefeller— and  Vice  Chairmen- 
Senators  Mdskie  and  Baker,  Representa- 
tives Jokes  and  Harsra,  and  Dr.  Gee — I 
am  confident  that  we  can  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  solving  one  of 
the  most  pressing  problems  facing  our 
Nation  today. 


also  knows  their  motives  for  partlcipatuig  In 
the  National  Commission  on  Water  Quality. 
He  Juat  cannot  concede  to  them  a  genuine 
interest  lu  the  protaleois  ol  water  pollution. 
We  are  well  aware  of  the  dangers  ol  "lams." 
E31tlam  La  particularly  dangerous  becauae  of 
its  subtlety  and  begullllng  surface  logic.  Cer- 
tainly our  laws  are  not  perfect,  but  God  help 
us  If  we  see  the  day  when  they  are  promul- 
gated or  even  evaluated  by  a  class  of  elitists. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
witli  Senator  Mitskie  in  commending  to 
the  Senate's  attention  an  aiticle  by 
Raymond  Kudukis.  entitled  "In  Re- 
sponse to  an  'Envlro-Elitist.' "  The 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  June  15. 
1974,  issue  of  the  National  Obsei-ver,  is 
in  response  to  an  earlier  article  by 
Dr.  Frank  Schaumburg,  "Envlropolitics 
is  a  Pollutant,  Too,"  which  also  appeared 
in  the  National  Observer. 

Dr.  Schaumburg  criticized  the  1973 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  and  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Water  Quality,  on  which  I  serve 
He  asserted  that  the  act  is  "based  upon 
many  clemcnLs  of  unsound  scientific 
reasoning  and  fact."  and  that  the  Com- 
mission, established  by  an  amendment  to 
the  1972  act  which  I  sponsored,  was  set 
up  to  quell  any  concern  that  Congiess 
had  created  a  monster. 

Mr.  Kudukis.  one  of  five  public  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  slates  in  re- 
.sponse  to  Dr.  Schaumburg : 

How  el.se  but  through  strong  laws  can  we 
compel  huge,  powerful  concerns  to  fulfill 
their  responsibilities  In  cleaning  up  the  en- 
vironment? The  1973  law  was  passed  precisely 
because   the    technicians,    the   indurtralists 


Mr. 


NO-KNOCK 
NELSON.     Mr.     President,     on 


July  11,  the  Senate,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  64  to  31,  repealed  the  no-knock 
provisions  of  the  Federal  drug  law  and 
tile  Dlstiict  of  Columbia  criminal  code. 
These  pro\islons  authorized  Federal  nar- 
cotics agents  and  D.C.  law  enf<Hx»ment 
officials  to  forcibly  break  Into  a  citizen's 


home  without  first  knocking  and  identi- 
fving  themselves  or  their  purposes. 

The  Senate's  action  represents  a  dra- 
matic shift  in  opinion  from  1970,  when 
the  no-knock  provisions  were  enacted.  In 
great  part,  tlie  shift  was  motivated  by  a 
clear  recognition  that  the  no-knock  au- 
thority is  dangerous  to  ever>'one  con- 
cerned— numerous  reports  documented 
how  use  of  no-knock  authority  resulted 
ill  serious  injury  and  even  death  to  police 
officers  and  Innocent  citizens.  The  Sen- 
ate's action  was  also  motivated  by  a  clear 
understanding  that  the  no-knock  au- 
thority violated  the  individual's  right  to 
prl\acy.  a  right  guaranteed  to  everjone 
under  the  fourth  amendment.  If  Fed- 
eral officials  could  burst  Into  a  citizen's 
home  without  warning,  the  constitu- 
tional protection  of  privacy  was  ren- 
dered meaningless. 

Public  support  for  the  Senate's  action 
has  been  expressed  all  over  the  comitry. 
People  evei-ywhere  recognize  that  the 
individual's  right  to  privacy  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  our  democratic  system  of 
self-government.  I  am  therefore  hope- 
ful that  tbe  House  will  decide  to  concur 
in  the  Senate's  judgment  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  editorials  on  the  Senate  re- 
peal of  the  no-knock  provisions  from  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  the  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
Press,  the  Houston  Chronicle,  and 
Indianapolis  News  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  July  17.  1974| 
No  TO  "No-Knock" 

The  nightmare  of  armed  strangers  break- 
ing through  the  door  and  ransacking  the 
house  is  etched  into  the  memories  of  a  num- 
Ijer  of  American  families.  Meld  at  gun  point, 
they  watched  helplessly  before  unidentified 
narcotics  agents  came  to  realize  they  had 
raided  the  wrong  house. 

More  clearly  that  the  wamlnfjs  of  civU 
libertarians,  these  errant  no-kiitKk  drug  raids 
have  demonstrated  the  flaw  in  relinquishing 
certain  constitutional  rights  In  the  war  on 
crime. 

Sen.  Ervln  (D-N.C),  the  most  articulate 
critic  of  this  1970  legislation  at  the  time, 
and  Sen.  Nelson  (D-Wls.t.  have  Anally  con- 
vinced Senate  colleagues  to  repeal  no-knock 
because  It  violates  "the  privacy  of  the  indi- 
Tldxial  and  the  sanctity  of  his  home."  Tlie 
House  should  not  delay  in  concurring. 

(From  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press, 

July  13.  1974) 

"No-Knock"  Knocked 

Good  Judgment  reigned  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
when  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson's  amendment  to 
legislation  contlntitng  the  Federal  Drtig  En- 
lorcement  Administration  was  accepted  by 
a  64  to  31  vote. 

The  surprising  thing  is  that  31  senators 
lavored  continuing  the  couiroversial  "no- 
knock"  provision  of  the  1970  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Crime  Control  bill. 

Provisions  of  that  legislation  permitted 
law  officers  in  the  district  to  enter  dwelimgs 
without  knocking.  They  were  allowed  forced 
entry.  The  rationale  was  that  such  entry  was 
needed  to  collect  evidence  during  investiga- 
tions of  drug  law  violations.  Without  the 
provision,  proponents  argued,  evidence  could 
lie  flushed  down  toilets.  One  opponent  of  the 
measure  quipped  during  the  1970  debate 
that  It  would  be  better  to  presen-e  the  pro- 


visions of  the  Fourth  Amendment  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  than  the  toilets.  His  mo- 
tion to  outlaw  toilets  In  the  district,  however, 
failed. 

In  a  more  serious  tone,  but  with  his  in- 
evitably colorful  language.  Sen.  Sam  Brvlu 
decried  the  legislation:  "This  ...  Is  as  full 
of  unconstitutional,  unjust  and  unwise  pro- 
visions as  a  mangy  hound  dog  is  full  of 
fleas  ...  a  garbage  pau  of  some  of  the  most 
repressive,  near-sighted.  Intolerant,  unfair 
fiiid  vindictive  legislation  that  the  Senate 
has  ever  been  presented  ...  an  alTront  to  the 
constitutional  principles  and  to  the  InteUl- 
gence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

When  proposing  elUninatlon  of  the  "no- 
knock"  provision  Nelson  noted  repeated 
abuses  of  it.  citUig  Instances  beyond  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  where  it  was  used.  Two  colllns- 
viile.  111.,  families,  for  example  were  terror- 
ized by  federal  agents  who  had  somehow 
barged  Into  the  wrong  homes. 

Another  reason  that  the  law  lost  its  former 
support  was  the  very  practical  consideration 
that  too  many  officers  were  shot  whUe 
making  their  forced  entries. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  senators  vot- 
ing on  the  "no-knock"  amendment  saw  the 
wisdom  of  abandoning  the  forced  entry  pro- 
cedure. Surely  there  wUl  he  a  slmUar  pro- 
portion of  representatives  when  the  bill  ar- 
rives lu  the  House. 

I  From  the  Houston  Chronicle,  JtUy  15.  1974] 
Knock  Otrr  No-Knock 

The  vote  of  the  Senate  to  repeal  the  law 
that  permitted  federal  narcotics  agents  and 
District  of  Columbia  police  to  make  no-knock 
raid.s  on  suspected  drug  dealers  was  good 
news,  and  Ifs  to  be  hoped  that  when  the 
repealer  gets  to  the  House  It  wUl  get  the 
same  favoi-able  reception. 

The  law  authorizing  no-knock  raids  (en- 
try into  a  private  residence  without  warning 
and  often  forcibly)  was  passed  four  year., 
ago  when  the  government  was  trying  al- 
most every  way  possible  to  make  a'dent  in 
the  drug  traffic. 

But  as  Sen.  Sam  Ervln.  the  sponsor  of  the 
legislation  eliminating  the  no-knock  author- 
ity, put  It:  No  knock  violates  "the  privacy 
of  the  Individual  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
home."  aud  the  effect  of  If  had  been  'to  sanc- 
tion the  methods  of  a  common  burglar.' 

The  senator's  remarks  were  certainly  no 
overstatement,  as  was  demonstrated  lu  many 
cases  throughout  the  country  where  nar- 
cotics agents  had  come  burs'ting  Into  the 
privacy  of  homes  In  siiocklng  conduct. 

The  Senates  passage  of  the  no-knock  re- 
pealer should  not.  however,  be  taken  to  mean 
that  there  Is  a  growing  lack  of  concern  with 
the  drug  problem.  Drug  use  and  the  drug 
traiBc  stm  have  a  very  high  priority  on  the 
country's  menace  list,  but  there  Is  also  a 
growing  realization  that  our  framework  of 
civil  liberties  can't  be  destroyed  In  the  cam- 
paign against  drugs,  that  the  baby  shouldn't 
be  thrown  out  with  the  bath  water. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  News.  July  is.  1974] 
No-Knock  Repeal 

Individual  privacy  was  reinforced  Thurs- 
day when  the  Senate  voted  to  repeal  the 
"no-knock"  provision  of  our  Federal  drug 
laws.  The  four-year-old  statute  allowed  Fed- 
eral narcotics  agents  to  obtain  warrants  to 
break  forcibly  Into  homes  where  narcotics 
were  "suspected"  to  exist. 

Although  the  statute  represented  an  at- 
tempt to  control  Illegal  drug  traffic.  It  was 
repeatedly  abused  by  agents  who  made  "mis- 
takes" and  stormed  the  homes  of  Innocent 
citizens,  sometimes  terrorizing  tnem  for 
hours  before  the  error  was  discovered.  The 
victims  of  these  Gestapo-like  tactics  reported 
they  were  manhandled  and  threatened  by 
the  erring  agents  during  these  "legal"  break- 
Ins.  One  New  Jersey  housewife  even  reported 


that  t'edcral  agents  refused  to  allow  her  to 
diess  as  they  held  a  gun  to  her  husband's 
head   during   one   such   midnight   raid. 

Although  the  mushrooming  sale  of  dan- 
gerous drugs  is  a  very  real  problem  in  our 
society,  privacy  should  b*  respected  The 
function  of  the  government  Is  to  protect  and 
serve  the  citizenry,  not  to  terrorize  Innocent 
victims  of  bureaucratic  Incompetence  or  to 
decide  whose  home  la  to  be  Invaded 

Recently  we  have  witnessed  the  all-en- 
compassing Soviet  KGB  version  of  a  no- 
knork  law  and  the  fear  It  can  InstUl  In  a 
society.  Although  their  goals  may  differ  with 
our  government's,  the  tactics  and  the  affront 
to  human  dignity  and  personal  liberty  are 
the  same.  Terror  tactics  and  midnight  raids 
have  no  place  in  a  free  society. 


EXPLANA'nON  OF  VOTE  AGAINST 
H.R.  15472 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week  I  voted  against  H.R.  15472.  the 
Agriculture-Envlronmen  al  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Appropriation  Act. 
1975.  In  view  of  the  resolution  I  also  in- 
troduced this  week  calling  for  a  domestic 
summit  to  develop  a  unified  plan  of 
action  to  restore  stability  and  pros- 
perity to  the  American  economy.  It  would 
have  been  grossly  Inconsistent  of  me  to 
have  supported  the  final  version  of  this 
bill. 

The  bill  as  reported  from  committee 
was  already  $120,489,200  over  the  admin- 
istration's budget  request  and  $2,965.- 
251.300  more  than  appropriated  for  fiscal 
1974.  Then,  Mr.  President,  approximately 
$114  million  was  added  on  the  floor, 
bringing  tlie  final  version  to  approxi- 
mately $234  million  over  the  budget  re- 
quest or  approximately  $3.19  billion  more 
than  appropriated  lor  fiscal  1974. 

However,  the  final  version  of  this  bill 
passed  the  Senate  and  I  would  Uke  to 
take  tills  opportmiity  to  address  myself 
to  two  items  included  in  the  bill  which 
I  feel  are  extremely  important  and  jus- 
tifiable. 

The  first  item  is  the  continued  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  States  to  help  them 
run  their  State  pollution  control  pro- 
grams. As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  there 
was  quite  a  bit  of  tension  and  concern 
generated  several  months  ago  when  it 
was  announced  by  the  administration 
that  State  pollution  control  agencies 
ought  to  become  more  self-sufficient.  I 
was  among  those  legislators  alai-med  by 
the  prospect  that  in  their  infancy.  State 
programs  for  the  control  of  air  and 
water  pollution  would  be  deprived  of  the 
Federal  grants  which  had  in  many  cases 
breathed  them  into  life  and  have  been 
their  sustaining  force.  Subsequent  to  the 
administration's  announcement  there 
was  such  opposition  to  that  course  of 
action  that  it  appeared  that  the  admin- 
istration had  backed  off  from  that  con- 
cept. 

Peeling  as  I  do  that  these  grants  to 
State  agencies  are  extremely  crucial.  1 
am  pleased  that  a  significant  funding 
level  will  be  provided  for  these  purfwses. 
I  would  like  to  go  on  record  also  as  In- 
dicating that  I  for  one  will  very  care- 
fully examine  these  appropriations  in 
subsequent  years  to  insure  that  State  air 
and  water  pollution  control  programs 
have  the  self-sufficiency  to  survive  as 
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viable  programs  before  I  will  agree  to 
eliminate  Federal  assistance. 

The  second  item,  Mr.  President,  Is  the 
provisioa  concerning  the  rural  develop- 
ment programs.  The  total  effect  ol  these 
programs  will  be  to  make  the  rural  areas 
in  our  Nation  a  more  desirable  place  in 
which  to  live  and  earn  a  decent  llvlns. 
As  living  conditions  and  job  opportimi- 
ties  Improve  in  our  i-uml  areas,  they  will 
attract  citizens  away  from  oiu:  over- 
crowded and  overtaxed  urban  areas. 

These  programs  will  provide  for  tlie 
use  and  conservation  of  land,  water,  wild- 
life and  other  natural  resources  of  our 
rural  areas.  They  will  Improve  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  historical  sites  and 
r.l  the  same  time  help  attract  new  indus- 
try. They  will  improve  markets  for  crops 
and  livestock  and  provide  credit  for  those 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  it  elsewhere. 
They  will  allow  our  rural  citizens  to  im- 
prove tlieir  present  housing,  build  new- 
housing,  and  constiTict  new  and  adequate 
sewage  faciUties. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  about  tire  bene- 
fits of  these  programs  to  our  rural  in- 
habitants and  in  the  long  run  to  all 
Americans.  I  am  certainly  pleased  with 
the  committee's  recommendation  In  this 
area  and  their  inclusion  in  the  final  bill. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ii 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  moniing  business? 

If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


ADDITIONAL  CONFEREES  ON  S.  3066 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  can  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Ml-.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senator  McLntym  and  Senator  BEnniTT 
be  added  to  the  list  of  conferees  on  S. 
3066,  the  Housiner  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  19:4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKJ.fAN  1  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP  1974— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  HR.  69.  The  clerk 
will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  report  of  the  conunlttce  on  coalenace 
on  Ihe  dlsogreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
oil  Lhe  ametidnieiu  of  the  Seiuit«  to  the 
bm  (HJt.  69)  to  e-ttend  and  amend  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  ol 
1965.  and  for  other  purpc-jes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes 
of  my  staff  be  granted  permls.sion  of 
the  floor  during  Uils  dlscu-sslon 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordei'ed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  that  Mr.  David  Clanton.  a  staff 
member  of  the  Commerce  Committee.  I>e 
allowed  on  the  floor  dmmg  the  debate  on 
thi.s  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The    assistant    legislative   clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  69. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  is 
really  a  major  educational  bill,  covering 
a  great  portion  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  oui-  country,  making  a  new  for- 
mula for  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act;  having  an  ef- 
fect on  impact  aid;  going  along  with  the 
administration  to  a  degree  in  its  con- 
solidation program:  and  tavohing  a 
great  deal  of  funds,  S24  billion. 

ALSO  included  in  this  bill  are  busing 
provisions  which  I  have  always  felt 
should  be  appended  to  civil  rights  bUls. 
not  educational  bills.  But.  be  that  as  it 
may,  both  the  House  and  Uie  Senate  did 
attach  civU  rights  provisions  to  this  bill. 
Mr.  President,  on  the  busing  portion 
which  is  the  pai  of  the  bill  which  al- 
ways seem  to  acqulra  the  national  focus 
rather  than  the  educational  portions,  r ; 
I  believe  should  be  the  case,  the  confer- 
ence language  that  we  agi-eed  to  sought 
to  do  what  any  conference  should  do, 
and  that  Is  to  work  out  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  lan- 
guage. 

.^  portion  of  the  conference  language 
was  not  very  acceptable  to  some  of  the 
Senate  conferees.  I  remember  there  was 
a  7-to-6  vote  in  one  case.  So  it  was  not 
acceptable  to  those  who  were  very  pro- 
busi^g,  nor  was  it  very  acceptable  who 
were  cpposcd  to  busing. 

It  reminds  me  a  Uttle  bit  of  the  higher 
education  bill  of  about  3  years  ago  which 
was  opposed  by  the  elements  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  are  on  both  extremes.  That 
would  Indicate  to  me  that  when  the  bUl 
Ls  opposed  by  the  two  diffei-ing  view- 
points on  each  whig,  then  the  bill  must 
be  in  the  middle,  and  that  is  a  pretty 
good  place  to  be  as  a  compromise. 

In  this  case,  what  it  basically  pro- 
^•ides— and  I  do  not  agree  with  this  be- 
cause I  think  busing  Is  a  necessary  tool, 
it  should  not  have  too  many  restiictions 
on  it — is  that  no  youngster  may  be  bused 
beyond  the  second  nearest  school  to  him 
unless  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  5th 
and  14th  .mendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Even  tlien  we  sought— and  tliis  some 
people  say  is  extralegal  or  illegal — to 
say  a  court  order  would  not  apply  if  it 
liaiTOcd  the  health  of  the  child  or  the 
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child  was  going  to  an  Inferior  school. 
I  would  hope  that  this  conference  report 

wotild  be  accepted. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  the  con- 
ference report,  as  Senator  Pell  so  prop- 
erly said,  is  a  very  comprehensive  docu- 
ment making  landmark  changes  in 
respect  to  tlie  law. 

Unfortunately  for  all  of  us,  emphasis 
and  public  consideration  of  the  matter 
has  been  so  heavily  on  the  controversy 
surrounding  busing  as  to  omit  the  criti- 
cally important  natm-e  of  the  bill  itself. 
Senator  Pell  has  already  dealt  with  that 
both  today  and  yesterday  in  his  own 
statement  as  I  have, 

I  merely  wish  to  call  attention,  how- 
ever, to  the  fact  that  we  have,  first  Uie 
consoUdations  that  make  this  in  some 
respects  a  special  revenue-sharing  bill. 
Second,  we  have  a  very  gifted  concept 
in  this  measure  in  order  to  determine 
whether  there  are  programs  whicli  are 
useful  In  respect  of  new  r.pproaches  to 
education,  at  the  same  time,  not  comniit- 
ting  ourselves  irrevocably  to  such  pro- 
grams mitil  we  have  tried  tlieni  out  and 
determined  whether  they  really  can  work. 
Tliis  is  contained  in  this  whole  approach 
in  what  has  been  called  the  "basket  of 
experimental  pi-ograms"  in  the  Special 
Projects  Act,  wherein,  after  a  season- 
ing period  of  3  years  the  programs  cease 
to  be  categorical  and  are  consolidated 
into  the  Special  Projects  Act  group  of 
programs. 

We  consider  this  one  of  the  most  gif  led 
a.spects  of  the  bill.  It  is  very  interesting 
that  it  was  one  which  the  conferees 
looked  at  witli  the  most  favor  in  their 
own  deliberations.  It  was  one  of  the  pro- 
visions hi  the  bill  whicli  .seemed  to  be 
immediately  accepted  as  an  oilginal  con- 
cept and  idea. 

The  other  a.spect  of  the  bill  which  I 
think  deserves  vei7  close  attention  Is  the 
fact  that  we  have  revised  tt.e  hnpact  aid 
so  tliat  it  becomes  more  equitable  in 
terms  of  the  broad  impact  which  results 
therefrom,  without,  however,  charging 
any  of  the  existing  beneficiaries  in  an  ad- 
verse way.  or  prejudicial  way.  by  the  re- 
vision of  the  concept  of  what  is  the  Fed- 
eral Impact,  to  be  mich  more  fair  to 
public  houshig  children  to  the  districts 
where  they  do  Impact  the  school  sj-stem. 

Finally,  on  this  particular  matter  I  be- 
lieve that  the  educational  excellence  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  must  cormnend  them- 
selves very  highly  to  those  Senators  who 
have  a  veiy  strong  feelmg  about  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  the  legislation— what  it 
i-eally  means  in  terms  of  the  cost -bene- 
fit ratio,  delivery  at  the  point  of  perform- 
ance hi  terms  of  educatmg  the  child. 

Also.  Ml'.  President,  the  conference  re- 
port dealt  very  wisely  and  very  providen- 
tially with  the  amendments  to  which 
Senator  Bcckliy  was  a  sponsor,  relating 
both  to  confldentiaUty  of  certain  infor- 
mation about  the  child  and  parental  ac- 
cess to  records. 

We  consider  that  it  was  a  particularly 
felicitous  and  constructive  exercise  01 
the  conference  opportunity. 

Finally,  respecting  the  much  debated 
busing  problem,  which  in  the  final  analy- 
sis boils  down  to  the  question  of  what, 
if  »ny,  confrontation  should  be  invited 
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between  the  courts  and  the  Congress — 1 
really  beUeve,  Mr.  President,  that  that 
confrontation  is  the  real  Issue.  The  Issue 
is  no  longer  whether  desegregation  shall 
b!'  inhibited.  It  caimot  be.  and  should 
not  be.  and  I  think  we  have  crossed  that 
bridge  some  years  ago. 

Tlie  issue  is  no  longer  whether  any- 
body is  tn  ing  to  establish  racial  balance 
i;y  busing,  or  by  desegregation  orders. 
as  we  have  made  it  clear  and  the  comts 
have  made  it  clear,  and,  as  ardent  civil 
nthts  advocates.  Senators  like  m.vself. 
have  made  clear,  that  Is  not  within  the 
purview  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  is 
not  what  the  Constitution  or  the  laws 
of  the  States  direct  themselves  to. 

That  Is  a  matter  of  pedagogy  in  each 
individual  State,  and  that  is  the  way  it 
should  be  left.  I  think  that  is  a  vcr>' 
different  attitude  on  this  subject.  But 
as  long  as  it  is  kept  within  the  confines 
of  the  Constitution  in  being  colorbUnd  as 
to  the  opportunities  for  education,  we 
can  have  no  argument  about  them. 

The  Constitution  gives  the  right  not 
to  be  discriminated  against.  It  did  not 
seek  to  determine  what  the  pedagogical 
advantages  of  racial  balance  in  particu- 
lar school  systems  would  be.  I  think  that 
is  critically  Important,  to  mark  out  the 
area  in  which  we  can  operate,  because 
the  sole  Federal  area  then  relates  to 
how  this  Congress  should  determine  what 
shall  be  the  action  of  the  country,  when 
the  courts  are  seeking  to  assure  consti- 
tutional rights  to  the  individual  citizen, 
because  we  must  remember  he  is  both 
a  citizen  of  his  State  and  a  citizen  of 
the  Nation  in  teiins  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  which  are  here  involved. 

I  beUeve  therefore,  that  the  Lssue 
really  was  one  of  to  what  extent  by  law- 
can  we  regulate  remedies  which  are 
available  under  our  authority  to  regulate 
Ihe  remedies  which  are  available  to  the 
local  Federal  courts,  which  have  their 
orisin  in  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Supreme  Court. 

And  second,  to  what  extent  should  we 
invite  a  confrontation  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Supreme  Court — the  Con- 
gress digprlng  its  heels  in  on  its  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  already  having  made  clear 
m  many,  many  ca.ses  its  construction  of 
the  Constitution. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  we  have 
very  carefully  and  very  successfully  nav- 
igated this  channel  in  terms  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  vote  against 
the  conference  report  on  the  last  educa- 
tion bill  because  I  thought  that  the  pro- 
visions hi  the  bill  respecting  this  much 
vexed  question  of  busing  were  unconsti- 
tuUonal.  I  said  at  the  time  I  was  confi- 
dent the  Court  would  strike  them  down 
as.  in  effect,  it  did.  but  nonetheless  it 
n  as  my  duty  to  vote  as  a  Senator  against 
what  I  considered  to  be  an  imconstitu- 
tional  measure,  even  though  I  was  confi- 
dent the  Court  would  not  go  along  with 
wiiat  we  had  provided.  Nonetheless.  I 
voted  against  it  because  it  was  uncon- 
'■titutional. 

It  is  my  intention  to  vote  for  this  con- 
ference report  because  I  believe  that 
«hile  the  Senate  has  given  up  a  great 


deal  of  its  position — and  I  shall  point 
that  out  in  a  moment — we  have  success- 
fully, and  probably  by  a  halrsbreadth, 
navigated  thi.s  constitutional  question  In 
the  provision  we  have  made. 

Now,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  w-hat  I  consider  to  be  a  consid- 
erably key  concession  to  the  House  point 
of  viev/;  I  would  say  the  determining 
concession  to  the  House  iwint  of  view,  in 
respect  of  these  so-called  antlbusing  pro- 
visions. We  have  given  tliem  authority  in 
the  court  which  it  would  not  have  as  a 
rule  of  equity.  In  other  words,  these  are 
equity  courts  entering  desegregation  or- 
ders. The  court  would  not  have  authority 
to  terminate  a  desegregation  order  ex- 
cept by  a  chance  of  circumstances. 

In  other  words,  if  an  order  were  on  the 
books  and  a  particular  educational  dis- 
trict or  a  proper  party  would  come  in 
and  sue  and  say,  "Terminate  this  order 
l>ecause  we  are  in  compliance  with  the 
order."  they  could  not  get  any  such  ter- 
mination because  under  the  rules  of 
equity  the  court  will  not  vocate  such  an 
order  or  injunction  or  a  comparable 
equity  decree  simply  becau.se  the  parties 
are  complying  with  it,  to  keep  it  in  effect 
into  the  Indefinite  future,  unless  there  is 
some  change  of  circumstances  in  basic 
fact  which  dictates  tliere  should  be  a 
change  in  the  order. 

But  we  have  agreed  to  such  a  reopen- 
ing In  the  case  of  the  Senate  definition: 
that  is.  adopting  the  Senate  reopener 
provision :  and  even  beyond  that  we  have 
agi-eed  to  a  power  in  the  court  to  termi- 
nate for  reasons  other  than  the  normal 
equity  ground.  That  is  fotmd  at  page  38 
o2  tlie  conference  report,  and  I  would 
like  to  read  those  w-ords  into  the  record. 

Sec.  219.  Any  court  order  requiring,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  the  transportation  of  stu- 
dents for  the  purpose  of  remedying  a  denial 
of  tile  equal  protection  of  the  taws  may  to 
the  extent  of  such  transportation,  tie  termi- 
nated If  the  court  finds  the  defendant  educa- 
tional  agency  has  satisfied  tlie  requirements 
of  the  fifth  or  fourteenth  amendments  tn 
the    Constitution,    whichever    Is   applicable 

And  here  are  the  key  words: 
and    wui    continue    to    tw    i 
ttilh  the  requirements  thereof. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
purpose  o."  the  conferees  respecting  that 
particular  set  of  words  was  that  the 
court  should  have  the  power  to  termi- 
nate orders,  and  if  this  becomes  law 
will  have  to  the  power  to  terminate 
orders  sutistituting  for  what  they  would 
normally  imply  as  their  rule  of  equity, 
the  ability  to  look  at  all  the  circum- 
stances and,  as  the  circumstances  indi- 
cated, look  down  the  corridor  of  time 
and  determine  that  as  far  as  the  court 
could  see  that  the  constitutional  pro- 
tections would  continue  to  be  afforded. 

Now.  Mr.  Piesident,  that  is  a  very 
good  concession.  Undoubtedly  it  will 
bring  on  a  good  many  appUcations  for 
termination.  It  should  go  far  to  satisfy 
the  feeling  in  a  good  many  areas,  I  am 
sure,  that  there  should  not  tie  an  out- 
standing Older  where  there  is  actually 
no  constitutional  denial  and  where 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  likelihood 
of  constitutional  denial. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  1  will 
be  seriously  criticized  by  many  in  the 
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ciiil  rights  field  for  proceeding  in  this 
way,  as  will  others.  But  Mr.  President, 
much  as  I  am  sad  about  that— because 
I  feel  I  am  as  vigtlant  and  active  a 
devotee  of  the  civil  rights  of  Americans 
as  anyone  in  this  Chamber — I  feel,  as  we 
all  know,  that  the  art  of  legislation  is 
the  ait  of  compromise;  that  you  had 
literally  o  complete  confrontation  lie- 
twccn  the  House  and  the  Senate,  that  it 
went  on  for  more  than  6  weeks.  In  .some 
cases,  we  sat  tato  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning.  Finally  it  was  tills  formula 
which  I  have  referred  to  which  broke  the 
deadlock.  Considering  the  urgency  of 
this  bill  to  all  Americans.  I  feel  that  it 
was  not  only  a  reasonable  compromise. 
but  an  miderstandlng  effort  to  satisfy 
the  essential  feelings  and  claims  of  each 
House. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  described 
what  we  did  respecting  the  views  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  What  we  did 
respecting  the  views  of  the  Senate  was 
,10  include,  as  the  basis  for  all  provisions 
respecting  busing,  the  Scott-MansfieH 
language,  which  enabled  us  to  agree  be- 
fore on  this  issue,  and  which  enabled 
us  to  agree  on  this  issue  this  time. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we 
have  done  our  utmost  to  accommodate 
the  mandate  of  each  House  in  respect 
of  this  matter,  and  that  we  have  suc- 
cessfully done  so.  For  all  these  reasons. 
Mr.  President.  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
Senate  will  see  fit  to  approve  this  con- 
ference report,  a  product  of  a  mountain 
of  labor  and  devotion  by  men  and  women 
who  reolly  felt  the  cause  of  education 
of  the  American  clilld  commanded  of 
Lhem  efforts  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
which  they  expended  in  this  effort  to 
come  to  an  agreement  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  approval. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  1  am  pre- 
pared to  vote  on  this  conference  report, 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  lov 
the  yeas  and  na.vs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  for  the  jeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
a  sufBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second- 

The  yeas  and  nays  vrere  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  n.se 
to  tu-ge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  69,  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1974.  As  you  may 
know,  this  bill  Is  the  result  of  a  tremen- 
dous effort  on  the  part  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  conferees  a.s 
well  as  our  colleagues  in  the  other  body. 
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I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate both  my  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  J*vns)  and  also  my  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island  i  Mi-.  Pkll)  for 
the  tremendous  work  which  they  put  In 
on  this  particular  bill. 

Just  talking  off  the  cuff  for  a  moment. 
Senator  Prii.  said  originally  that  he 
thought  we  could  get  this  over  reason- 
ably quick.  I  said  U  we  got  a  bill  at  all. 
it  would  Uke  at  least  2  months.  I  think 
it  has  taken  2  months.  I  am  really  quite 
amazed  that  we  have  gotten  any  kind  of 
bill  at  all.  What  we  do  have,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  pretty  good. 

I  must  say  that  on  balance.  I  am 
pleased  with  this  bill,  which  I  consider  to 
be  the  most  comprehensive  piece  of  ele- 
mentary education  legislation  ever  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress.  It  includes  also 
some  higher  education,  so  it  may  just  be 
tile  most  comprehensive  piece  of  edu- 
cational legislation,  regardless  of  what 
level. 

I  do  have  some  resei-vations  about  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  bill,  but  on  bal- 
ance, it  is  a  good  bill  and  1  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  It. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
tlUs  legislation  is  the  new  tiUe  I  formula, 
wUch  in  my  estimation  distributes  the 
ftmds  in  a  more  equitable  manner  to  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  children. 

Incidentally,  I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
continuation  within  title  I  of  the  special 
Incentive  grants  to  the  States,  the  so- 
called  part  B  program,  which  rewards 
those  States  who  tax  themselves  at  a 
rate  above  the  national  average  in  their 
effort  to  finance  elementary  and  second- 
ary education. 

We  started  this  part  B  pvogi-am  years 
ago,  and  when  it  was  elimmated  in  the 
House,  it  looked  for  a  wliile  like  the  pro- 
gram would  be  ended.  But  the  conferees 
agreed  to  contmue  it.  and  I  think  it  will 
prove  to  be  very  worthwhile. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  contains  a  num- 
ber of  provisiotis  whidi  focus  attention 
on  those  thousands  of  children  who  re- 
quire bilingual  education  programs.  I 
was  particularly  pleased  with  the  con- 
ferees' acceptance  of  my  amendment 
with  respect  to  bilingijal  vocational 
training,  which  authorizes  $17.5  million 
during  this  fiscal  year  for  programs  to 
help  those  who  suffer  from  limited 
English-speaking  ability,  and  thus  can- 
not benefit  from  conventional  vocational 
training. 

With  respect  to  the  Federal  impact  aid 
program,  I  still  would  disagree  with  the 
inclusion  of  public  housing  children  in 
this  program,  and  1  also  had  hoped  that 
out-of-counti-y  •B"  cliildren  would  be 
phased  out  over  a  period  of  years.  How- 
ever, in  general,  I  applaud  the  impact  aid 
reforms  approved  by  the  conferees. 

One  of  the  most  important  new  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  is  title  IV,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  pha.slng  in  of  the  consolida- 
tion of  certain  education  programs.  This 
provision  is  similar  to  one  I  proposed 
during  Senate  deliberation  of  S  1539, 
and  Is,  I  feel,  a  major  step  foi-ward  in 
giving  the  decision-making  power  to  local 
school  districts.  It  will  also  simplify  the 
paperwork  and  administration  of  the 
various  con.solidated  categorical  pro- 
gjams.  Incidentally,  I  would  hke  to  single 


out  for  special  attention  the  conferees 
retention  of  the  Special  Projects  Act 
within  title  IV,  authored  by  Senator 
Javits.  which  will  serve  as  an  Incubator 
for  innovative  ideas  in  education  to  be 
tested  over  the  next  few  years.  This  is 
an  extremely  imaginative  program  and 
veiy  well  conceived.  I  congratulate  Sen- 
ator Javits  on  his  approach  to  this 
problem. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  the 
■Protection  of  the  Rights  and  Privacy  of 
Parents  of  Students"  provi.'iion,  section 
513,  of  this  bill.  After  much  considera- 
tion in  conference.  Uiis  provision  was 
adopted,  and  should  serve  to  help  guar- 
antee the  rights  and  privacy  of  all  par- 
ents of  schoolchildren.  This  section  re- 
quires the  written  consent  of  a  parent 
before  any  personally  identifiable  data 
about  a  school  child  can  be  released.  It 
also  provides  for  the  right  of  a  paient 
to  have  access  to  his  child's  student  rec- 
ord flies. 

Ml-.  Piesident,  the  one  title  In  this  bill 
which  I  feel  has  the  potential  to  help 
our  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dien  more  than  any  other  is  title  VU,  the 
National  Reading  Improvement  Pro- 
gram which  I  cosponsored  with  Senator 
BcALL.  It  nas  long  been  my  view  that 
reading  Is  the  key  to  education.  With- 
out the  ability  to  read  well,  how  can  any 
child  be  expected  to  perfoi-m  adequately 
In  any  of  his  classes?  The  National 
Reading  Improvement  progiam  author- 
izes over  $300  million  during  a  4-year 
period  for  demonstration  projects,  spe- 
cial emphasis  projects,  training  of  read- 
ing teachers  by  public  television,  and 
reading  academieo.  All  of  these  projects 
are  to  be  focused  on  helping  the  below- 
average  reader  to  acliieve  reading  profi- 
ciency in  the  elementary  grades. 

All  of  us  in  the  Senate,  I  would  suspf  jt, 
have  received  letters  from  people  who 
unfortunately  have  gone  through  school 
and  have  not  learned  either  to  spell  or  to 
write.  If  they  carmot  spell  or  write,  it 
follows  that  they  probably  cannot  read 
well  obviously. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  controversial 
title  In  this  bill  concerns  the  busing  of 
school  children  to  achieve  racial  integra- 
tion. Frankly,  I  believe  the  busing  com- 
promise adopted  by  the  House-Senate 
conference  does  not  go  far  enough.  It 
does  not,  .'or  example,  provide  any  relief 
for  school  districts  such  as  those  in  Den- 
ver which  are  experiencing  difficulty  in 
complying  with  court-ordered  busing 
plans. 

During  the  conference,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  reopener  provision  In  the 
House  bill,  which  would  allow  school  dis- 
tricts to  request  a  judicial  review  of  their 
court  orders  that  were  not  to  conformity 
with  the  antibusing  language  as  set  forth 
in  the  House  bill,  was  the  key  is£ue. 

I  was  very  adamant  in  trying  to  mahi- 
tahi  intact  the  reoperUng  provisions,  but 
I  encountered  overwhelming  opposition 
from  the  other  conferees — not  only  on 
the  Senate  side  but  also  on  the  House 
side. 

As  a  result,  two  of  the  three  reopening 
provisions  were  enturely  eliminated,  and 
section  219,  which  provides  for  the  term- 
ination of  court  orders  requiring  the 
transportation  of  students  upon  satis- 
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factory  evidence  that  school  districts  are 
not  effectively  excluding  students  on  the 
basis  of  race,  has  been  so  modifled  as  to 
make  it  ineffective  in  most  instances. 

The  modification  takes  away  the  im- 
perative that  couits  shall  terminate  such 
cases  and  mandates  only  a  discretionary 
phrase  that  the  com-ts  may  terminate 
such  cases.  In  addition,  the  court  has  to 
make  a  flndins  that  the  school  district 
is  in  compliance  with  the  5th  and  14th 
amendments  and  will  continue  to  be  in 
compliance  with  those  amendments  in 
the  future.  How  the  courts  are  going  to 
be  able  to  make  such  a  finding  about  the 
future,  I  do  not  have  any  idea. 

Finally,  all  court  orders  to  terminate 
busing  would  be  stayed  pending  the  ap- 
peals process.  Tills  means  that  even  after 
making  a  finding  that  a  local  school  dis- 
trict is  not,  and  in  the  future  will  not  be, 
in  violation  of  the  5th  and  14th  amend- 
ments, an  order  to  terminate  busing  can- 
not be  carried  out  until  all  appeals  hi 
connection  with  that  order  have  been 
exhausted. 

But  this  again  supposes  that  a  coiut 
can  look  Uito  the  futui-e,  Uke  a  sooth- 
sayer, and  decide  what  somebody  is  go- 
ing to  do.  either  educationally  or  hous- 
ing-wise or  on  the  education  board,  when 
they  have  not  even  annoimced  for  elec- 
tion to  the  board  or  been  appointed  to  It. 
Mr.  President,  despite  my  strong  op- 
position to  tlie  relatively  weak  antibusing 
language  which  was  finally  adopted  by 
the  conferees.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  conference  report  because 
of  the  many  fine  education  programs 
which  it  authorizes.  These  federally 
funded  programs  are  a  vital  part  of  our 
Nation's  educational  pi-ocess.  and  it 
would  be  unfortunate  if  we  deprive  our 
Nation's  children  of  this  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

I  might  also  add  that  the  antibusing 
language,  although  it  is  not  nearly  as 
strong  as  I  and  others  would  like,  never- 
theless is  an  improvement  on  the  law 
we  now  have.  We  have  taken,  at  least 
the  first  step  forward  before  we  start  to 
run.  It  is  my  feeling  that,  on  balance, 
therefore,  we  should  support  this  bill. 
Mr.  BEALL  addressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Piesident,  wiU  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Sena- 
tor DoMiNicK  for  the  nice  things  he  has 
said  aljout  me  and  my  work  in  connec- 
tion with  this  biU,  and  to  return  the 
compliment,  which  he  very  richly  de- 
serves, in  respect  of  part  B,  a  very  gifted 
concept,  to  reward  States  which  do  more 
than  their  share  in  respect  of  education- 
al excellence  and  educational  opportu- 
nity. 

This  is  not  only  something  that  he 
authored  but  also  something  for  which 
he  has  continually  fought,  and  obviously 
with  considerable  success.  It  is  a  great 
benefit  to  his  State  and  to  many  otlier 
States. 

Also,  let  me  say.  somewhat  wrj-ly  that 
Senator  Dominicks  satisfaction  with  the 
formula  on  title  I  distribution,  which  is 
the  big  ticket  item,  as  they  call  it.  in  this 
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matter,  does  not  fill  me  with  happiness 
or  satisfaction.  It  is  entirely.  In  my  judg- 
ment, at  the  experjse  of  the  great  indus- 
trial States  which  have  the  highest  tax 
rates  and  are  really  s^^  eating  it  out  in 
terms  of  the  educational  level  they  are 
giving,  which  they  cannot  afford.  I  think 
it  was  a  disaster  to  them  for  the  formula 
to  have  been  adopted  as  urged  by  Sena- 
tor McClellah. 

But,  again,  I  say  that  wryly:  because, 
for  Senator  DounncK  I  hope  it  will  be 
understood  In  his  State,  as  it  should  be, 
that  it  Is  a  really  great  success  for  them, 
as  they  do  extremely  well,  as  do  a  number 
of  other  States,  and  I  think  quite  unfair- 
ly at  the  expense  of  States  like  my  own. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  have  worked 
with  Senator  Dominick  for  a  long  time 
in  these  matters,  as  he  is  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Education  Subcommittee. 
He  has  conservative  views — we  all  know 
that — but  I  wish  all  Senators,  conserva- 
tive or  liberal,  were  as  honest  and 
straightforwaid  as  he  is.  When  he  is  with 
you.  he  is  with  you  all  the  way — ^no  holds 
barred.  If  he  is  against  you,  he  fights  you 
with  every  appropriate  weapon  In  his 
arsenal.  I  respect  that.  I  try  to  live  that 
way  myself,  and  I  recognize  it  h>  him.  I 
commend  him  most  liighly  for  it. 

Mr.  TAPT  addressed  the  Cliair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harrt  P.  Byhd.  Jr.).  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Eleanor  Parker,  a 
member  of  my  staff  and  John  Hunting,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Javtts. 
may  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  conference  report 
on  the  education  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Joseph  Carter,  a 
meml>er  of  my  staff,  may  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  Senator  Javits,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  to  Sena- 
tor DoMimcK,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  for  their 
contributions  and  all  they  have  done  to 
move  this  measure  along.  It  was  moved 
along,  as  always  in  our  committee,  with 
nonpartisanship.  I  just  want  to  express 
this  publicly. 

I  should  also  like  to  express  publicly 
the  debt  we  in  the  Senate  ow-e  to  Chair- 
man Peiuoks,  on  the  House  side,  who 
kept  our  noses  to  the  grindstone  and 
pressed  us  ahead  when  many  times  it  ap- 
peared that  the  conference  might  dis- 
solve, 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  The  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  BRAT.T.   Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 


support  of  the  conference  report,  I  do  so. 
even  though  I  am  disappointed  In  the 
conference  committee's  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  busing  issue. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  1  strongly 
suptiorted  and  voted  for  the  stronger 
antibusing  provisions  during  the  Senate 
floor  debate.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  tlie 
House  busing  provisions  were  defeated 
by  the  narrowest  of  margin  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  and  were  overwhelmingly 
adopted  by  the  House.  I  felt  that  the 
final  compromise  siiould  have  been  closer 
to  the  stronger  House  position.  However. 
Mr.  President,  we  simply  did  not  have 
the  votes  on  the  conference  committee, 
and  thus  we  have  tills  before  us  now. 

The  antibusing  provisions,  of  coursie. 
reflect  the  overwhelming  opposition  to 
busing  to  achieve  racial  balances  that 
exists  in  the  countiy.  Tills  opposition 
includes  almost  half  of  the  black  com- 
munity. 

Each  year  I  receive  in  my  office  the 
annual  poll  taken  of  the  National  Merit 
.Scholars  who  are  the  brightest  liigh 
school  students  in  the  Nation.  This  poll 
attempts  to  gage  the  students'  feelings 
on  numerous  issues. 

In  response  to  a  question.  "Would  you 
move  into  an  integrated  neighborhood," 
the  response  was  90  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents would  be  willing  to  live  in  an  inte- 
grated community,  and  7  per.  ut  would 
not.  However,  when  asked,  "Do  you  favor 
busing  of  children  to  achieve  Integrated 
school  systems,"  68  percent  said  no  and 
26  percent  said  yes. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  yt  ang  people  gen- 
erally are  among  the  most  idealistic  of 
our  society  and  probably  harbor  less  prej- 
udice. But  the  point  is  that  they  oppose 
as  adamantly  as  society  as  a  whole,  bus- 
ing to  achieve  racial  balances.  Given 
this  feeling  among  all  ages  and  segm,.nts 
of  our  society  and  the  flndings  depicting 
little,  if  any,  educational  acliievement 
gains  attributable  to  busing,  we  should 
be  questioning  this  approach. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  overwhelming  opposition  to  busing 
to  achieve  racial  balances  results  from 
racial  prejudices.  A  recent  article  from 
PubUc  Opinion  Quarterly  said  that — 

Recent  data  from  a  large  national  sample 
Etrongly  suggests  that  tlie  subjective  motiva- 
tions for  opposing  busing  are  not  racism  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  tliat  among  the  public  at  large, 
busing  Is  not  percelred  as  a  racial  issue,  and 
widespread  opposition  to  it  does  not  fore- 
shadow a  reversal  In  the  long  term  decline  lu 
prejudice  .  .  .  teaching  black  and  white  chU- 
dren  In  the  same  school  Is  not  the  key  issue. 
Opposition  to  school  Integration  Is  not 
closely  correlated  with  opposition  to  busing. 
A  large  majority  supports  school  integration 
but  does  not  believe  that  busing  is  the  best 
means  to  attain  It. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  full 
article  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  might  add 
that  the  Conference  Committee  did  re- 
tain my  amendment  that  would  at  least 
ban  busing  ordered  during  the  school 
year.  While  this  will  not  prevent  busing. 
It  would  prevent  the  order  from  inter- 


rupting the  continuity  ol  the  educational 
process  during  the  school  year. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  measure  before 
us  dealt  with  the  busing  issue  alone,  I 
would  not  support  tlie  bill.  However,  this 
is  basically  an  education  bill  and  aside 
from  the  busing  provisions,  it  represents 
a  constructive  measure  which  should  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  of  our 
children. 

H.R.  69  would  continue  a  number  of 
vital  existing  education  programs  such 
as  impacted  aid.  adult  education,  aid  to 
disadvantaged  students.  Indian  educa- 
tion, and  bilingual  education,  to  name  a 
few.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for 
some  consolidation  of  existing  programs 
so  as  to  give  local  and  State  educators 
more  discretion  with  respect  to  the 
spending  of  Fedei-al  funds. 

And  more  importantly,  the  legislation 
authorizes  a  numtier  of  new  and  impor- 
tant hiitlatives  such  as : 

First,  the  national  reading  Improve- 
'  ment  program,  which  I  authorized  along 
with  Senator  Eacleton.  Tills  bill  au- 
thorizi^  $413.5  million  for  an  accelerated 
attack  on  the  problem  wliich  I  have  la- 
beled the  "Achilles'  heel "  of  American 
education:  namely,  the  large  numbers  of 
students  who  cannot  read  or  who  are 
reading  below  the  appropriate  level.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  title  of 
the  bill,  the  conference  report's  language 
discussing  our  action  on  the  reading  title, 
and  my  floor  remarks  of  May  8  when  the 
bill  passed  the  Senate,  be  printed  follow- 
ing my  rem:,rk£. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

cSeeexliiblt  2.) 

Mr.  BE.^LL.  Mr.  President,  second,  the 
new  and  needed  assistance  for  handi- 
capped children  authored  by  my  col- 
league. Senator  Mathias.  and  cospon- 
sored by  me.  Maryland  and  other  States 
are  under  court  orders  to  face  up  to  their 
responsibilitles  with  respect  to  the  hand- 
icapped children.  The  State  realizes  its 
obligations  and  it  is  desirous  of  respond- 
ing to  the  needs  but  financial  assistance 
is  needed.  This  emergency  aid  will  be  of 
utmost  importance  in  helping  the  State 
to  respond  to  that  need  and  more  impor- 
tantly begin  redressing  the  neglect  of 
handicapped  children  that  has  often 
occurred  in  the  past. 

Third,  a  new  program  of  aid  to  the 
gifted  and  talented.  Certainly  our  Na- 
tion depends  on  the  encouragement  and 
utilization  of  the  talents  of  our  brightest 
students  and  they  are  often  neglected. 

Fourth,  a  community  school  section  to 
encoui-age  maximum  utilization  by  the 
community  of  educational  facilities  is  In- 
cluded in  the  legislation. 

I  have  only  touched  on  some  of  the 
highlights  of  the  bill.  Time  does  not  per- 
mit me  to  address  each  of  the  sections,  as 
important  as  each  may  be. 

Tlie  important  point  Is  that  this  Is  a 
very  important  piece  of  legislation  that 
deserves  to  be  passed  so  that  the  schools 
of  this  Nation  may  get  about  tlie  business 
of  providing  expanded  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  children  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
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EXHIBIT    1 

Tin:  Politics  op  School  Bcsinc' 
iBy  Jonathan  Kelley) 
■AiinougU  rejecting  srhool  busing  has  the 
oi>ji»ciive  consequence  of  perpetuating  mclal 
-Ncgregatiou  and  educational  inequality,  data 
irom  a  large  natloua]  sample  Indicate  that 
T]iB  subjective  motivations  involved  are  r.oc 
niei-eljr  racism.  In  couira.it  to  tho  position 
ainong  the  mass  public,  opposition  is  closely 
Imked  to  racial  prejudice  among  college 
graduates."  The  author  Is  Assistant  Professor 
of  Soctolo^  at  Yale  University  and  Senior 
Research  Associate  at  the  Center  for  Policy 
Research. 

Busing  school  children  In  order  to  achieve 
racial  tialance  is  a  political  issue  whose  time 
seems  to  have  come.  Political  issues  have  a 
characteristic  life  history.'  Typically,  they  are 
taken  up  first  by  a  small  minority  on  the 
far  left  and  then,  if  successful,  ihey  move 
slowly  across  the  political  spectrum,  gain- 
tog  stipport  from  increasingly  conservative 
segments  of  the  population.^  Somewhere  in 
this  process,  the  issue  may  become  a  matter 
of  partisan  dispute— although  that  is  more 
frequent  among  the  political  elite  than 
among  the  mass  public 
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and  is  quite  differently  related  to  backgi'ound 
and  social  status.  Unlike  racism,  opposition 
to  busing  Is  not  closely  linked  to  conserv- 
8ti\^e  views  on  most  other  social  and  polit- 
ical issues.  Among  the  public  at  large,  busing 
is  not  perceived  as  a  racial  issue  and  wide- 
spread opposition  to  It  does  not  foreshadow 
a  revei-.sal  In  the  long-term  decline  in  preju* 
dice.  Only  among  the  educational  elite,  n 
small  but  crucial  minority,  are  thev  closely 
related. 

DATA 

The  data  are  from  the  National  Opinion 
Research  Centers  1973  General  Social  Si.r- 
vey.  a  national  sample  of  the  non-lnstitu- 
tionalizcd  population  of  the  United  States. 
18  years  or  older,  conducted  In  the  spring 
of  1972.  It  is  a  multi-stage  area  probabUlty 
sample  to  the  block  level  with  quotas  based 
on  sex  and  age  within  blocks.''  The  sampling 
variability  is  somewhat  higher  than  In  a 
simple  random  sample,  so  cases  were  weight- 
ed downward  to  make  statistical  tests  ap- 
proximately correct."  Analysis  Is  confined  to 
the  1353  actual  (838  weighted)  non-Negro 
respondents  since  Negro  respondents  were 
not  asked  the  bulk  of  the  race  relations 
Items.  The  data  are  available  for  reanalysis 


strongly.    18';.    mildly  or  don't  know,   67% 
not  at  all) 

5.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  laws 
against  marriages  between  Negroes  and 
whites?  (38'^^  yes.  3"   don't  know.  59'.,  no) 

6.  White  people  have  a  right  to  keep 
Negroes  out  of  their  neighborhoods  if  they 
want  to.  and  Negroes  should  respect  that 
right.  )21'r  agree  strongly,  17%  agree 
slightly.  7';  dont  know,  23'  disagree  slight- 
ly. 33',,  disagree  .Wrongly) 

7.  If  a  Negro  with  the  same  Income  and 
education  as  you  have,  moved  into  your 
block,  would  it  make  any  difference  to  you? 
il4'c  would  not  like  it.  85%  no  difference  or 
dont  know,  1';,  would  like  it) 

8.  Negroes  shouldn't  push  themselves  where 
they're  not  wanted.  (42%  agree  strongly. 
29:;,  agree  slightly,  Ti  don't  know,  13*c  dis- 
agree slightly.   10  «   disagree  strongly) 

9.  If  yoiu:  party  nominated  a  Negro  for 
president,  would  you  vote  for  him  tf  he  were 
qualified  for  the  Job?  (25-;.  no.  fi-;;  don't 
know,  eg*";  yes) 

All  race  relations  items  are  included  ex- 
cept for  one  with  utterly  useless  marginals.^ 
The  items  are  quite  diverse  and  seem  to  cov- 


A  number  of  race  relations  issues  seem  to      ^^^    the   Roper   Public    Opinion  Research         Th^^^f^f"  f,ti!f     topics  reasonably  well. 

-    -  *-^e  racism  items  are  highly  correlated  with 

one  another  and  seem  to  be  part  of  .  single 
attitude  syndrome,  but  attitudes  toward 
busing  are  not  closely  correlated  with  any  of 
them.  Details  are  given  in  Table  1.  Correla- 
tions between  racism  Items  average  fully  .38 
while  those  with  busing  average  only  .12.  At- 
titudes toward  school  segregation  are  ai 
much  a  part  of  the  general  racism  syndrome 
(ana  as  little  related  to  busing)  as  are  Bo- 
gardus'  classic  social  distance  questions  on 
intermarriage  and  entertainment  In  the 
home.  '  Views  on  residential  segregation  and 
on  a  Negro  president  are  equally  part  of  the 
racism  syndrome.  Only  views  on  busing  are 
distinct:  factor  analysis  confirms  thls.^'  The 
first  factor  explains  88  per  cent  of  the  com- 
mon variance  (with  commuualittes  esti- 
mated iteratlvely) ;  the  racism  Items  all  have 
high  factor  loadings  but  busing  does  not. 
When  the  eight  racism  Items  are  combined 
into  a  single  summary  scale,'  ■  the  correlation 
between  busing  and  racism  is  only  .18  In 
sharp  contrast,  correlations  between  any 
one  of  the  racism  items  and  a  scale  com- 
posed of  the  others  average  .56;  the  lowest 
InvolvUig  item  8.  Is  fully  .42.  In  short,  while 
rejecting  school  busing  has  objectivelj/  rac- 
ist consequences,  the  aubfective  grounds  for 
oppoiiiion  are  not,  it  seems,  simply  racism. 


have  gone  through  this  cycle  since  the  1940s. 
Opposition  to  di.scrlmlnai!on  in  schools, 
housing,  and  employment  was  originally  a 
minority  stance  common  only  on  the  left 
and  in  educated  circles.  By  the  mid  sixties, 
it  had  become  a  majority  view  '  and  a  matter 
of  sharp  partisan  dispute.'-  with  segregation- 
ist views  held  only  by  a  small  minority  on 
the  right.  This  seems  not  to  have  changed 
appreciably  even  since  the  race  riots  of 
1965-88.'  about  which  time  a  series  of  con- 
u-oversies  arose  over  busing  school  children. 

Busing  appeared  to  be  just  another  race 
relations  issue  and  one  on  which  racist '  at- 
titudes were  remarkably  widespread  and 
clearly  a  matter  of  partisan  dispute.^  An  old 
and  widely  accepted  practice  In  other  con- 
texts, it  became  controversial  only  when 
school  integration,  an  archetypical  racism 
issue.'  was  its  manifest  pmpose  and  obJecUve 
consequence.  The  much-touted  white  back- 
lash seemed  to  have  arrived. 

However,  recent  data  from  a  large  national 
.sample  strongly  suggest  that  the  subjective 
motivations  for  opposing  busing  are  not 
racism  even  though  oppoBitlon  has  the  ob- 
jective consequence  of  perpetuating  racial 
segregation  and  educational  inequality.  Op- 
position Is  not  closely  correlated  with  racism 


Center.  William  College. 

BtJSING    AND    RACIAL    ATTITUDES 

Attitudes  toward  busing  were  measured  by 
a  single  Item,  used  previously  in  a  ntunber 
of  AIPO  stirveys  with  marginals  almost  Iden- 
tical to  those  reported  here  (see  footnote  8). 
Racial  attitudes  were  measured  by  eight 
items  taken  from  several  previous  national 
surveys.'^  The  Items,  with  the  proportion  of 
white  population  giving  more  prejudiced 
answers  shown  in  parentheses,  are: 

1.  In  general,  do  you  favor  or  oppose  the 
busing  of  Negro  and  white  school  children 
from  one  school  district  to  another?  (83', 
oppose,  4';.   don't  know,  13%  favor) 

2.  Do  you  think  white  students  and  Negro 
students  should  go  to  the  same  schools  or 
to  separate  schools?  (14';  separate,  2';  don't 
know.  84';  same) 

3.  Would  you  yourself  have  any  objection 
lo  sending  your  chUdren  to  a  school  where  a 
few  (half,  more  than  half)  of  the  children 
are  Negroes?  (?';  would  object  to  few.  16^; 
to  half,  35'.j  to  more  than  half,  42';  would 
not  object) 

4.  How  strongly  would  you  object  If  a 
member  of  yoinr  family  wanted  to  bring  a 
Negro  friend  home  to  dinner?   (13'c   object 


TABLE  1 


CORREIATIONS  ASO  FACTOR  LOADINGS  (ABOVE  DlA(K).iAt);  PARTIAL  CORRELATIONS  CONTROLLrNC  MOTHER'S  EDUCATION.  URBANUATIOH.  EDUCATION.  OCCUPATION.  AND 

lOecimals  omittedl 


(O     <2)     <3)      (4)      (5>     (6)     (7)      (8)      (9) 


<1)  Bssinf 

<?>  Inlitfiaied  schoofs.,.. 
O)  Percent      Netraet      i 

mJwoI 

(4)  Brine  home  to  dinner.. 


F»c- 

tor 

kucl- 

(») 

1"! 

10 

19 

4^ 

«6 

« 

67 

« 

£9 

<1)      <2)      (3)      («)      (5)      (6>      17)      (1)      <9) 


(5)  Uw  against  ntarriatts 

(6)  Out  of  neighbflihood 

(7)  Same  SES,  moves  in    . 

(8)  Push  in  wHere  unwanleij. 
(S)  Negro  President..  , 


3?  _ 

37 

41 

24 

31 
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41 
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•  r;ot  significanl  al  the  0.01  tevet,  one-tatl«4f. 

There  are  several  good  reasons  for  sus- 
pecting that  other  variatjies  might  mask  the 
true  relationship  between  busing  and  racism. 
But.  in  /act.  these  suspicions  appear  to  be 
groundless.  First,  while  high-status  individ- 
uals are  generally  less  prejudiced,  their  chil- 
dren might  have  more  to  lose  by  being  bused 
from  good  middle-class  schools  Into  poor 
neighborhoods  where  the  schools  are  Interior, 
the  values  less  middle-class,  and  the  atmos- 
phere "tougher."  Lower-status  Individuals 
are  generally  more  prejudiced  but  their  chll- 


a 

M 
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dren  are  already  In  poor  schools  and  have 
less  to  lose — and  perhaps  something  to 
gain— by  bushig.  Also,  people  In  the  North 
and  In  larger  cities  are  less  prejudiced  but 
might  And  busing  harder  to  support.  Their 
ChUdren  might  be  sent  to  schools  that  are 
quite  alien,  since  neighborhoods  are  racially 
and  economlcaUy  highly  segregated.  But  m 
smaller  towns  and  In  the  South— where 
prejudice  la  more  common— dinerences 
among  schools  are  perhaps  smaller  and  so  give 
leaa  reason  to  oppose  busing. 

In  spite  of  these  pUuslble  arguments  the 
relationship  between  Imalng  and  racism  Is  no 


stronger— It  anything,  slightly  weaker^wben 
these  possible  maskUig  effects  are  taken  into 
account.  (DetaUs  are  given  below  the  diag- 
onal In  Table  I.)  ControUlng  for  status  (edu- 
cation, occupation.  Income,  and  mother's 
education),  region,  and  city  size.'"  the  partial 
correlations  between  busing  and  racism  items 
are  uniformly  small,  averaging  oiUy  .10;  not 
all  are  statistically  signiacant.  In  contrast, 
the  partial  correlations  between  racism  items 
remain  large  and  statistically  significant, 
averaging  .32.  It  seems  falrlv  clear  that  the 
true  relationship  between  busirig  and  racism 
la  not  maaked  by  other  variables  but  Is  sim- 
ply not  very  strong. 
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The  weak  association  between  busing  and 
racism  Items  does  not  seem  to  be  an  artifact 
produced  by  the  busing  item's  3ke%-ed  mar- 
ginals, by  non-linearity,  or  by  differential 
measurement  error.  Using  Cramer's  V  and 
gamma,  measures  of  association  that  ore  In- 
dependent of  the  marginal  distributions  and 
assume  only  nominal  and  ordinal  measure- 
ment respectively,  the  association  between 
busing  and  racism  is  much  lower  than  thai 
between  racism  items.^  The  average  V's  are 
.10  and  .29  for  busing  and  racism  respec- 
tively; gamma'^i  are  .31  and  .62. 

For  differential  measurement  error  to  ac- 
count for  the  low  correlations,  the  reliability 
of  the  busing  item  would  have  to  be  only  a 
tenth  that  of  the  racism  items.  The  average 
correlation  between  busing  and  the  racism 
items,  .12.  when  corrected  for  attenuation 
due  to  measurement  error,  would  be  (.12 
N^rnn  Tan)  Where  rrn  and  trr  are  the  relia- 
bilities of  the  busing  and  racism  measures 
respectively."*  The  corresponding  figure  for 
correlations  between  racism  Items  is  (.38/ 
v'niE  tsk).  It  these  are  equal,  then  rBB  =  .iO 


ri:n.  (While  this  Is  approximate,  more  precise 
calculations  for  each  racism  item  sepat-alelv 
give  virtually  Identical  result.-i.) 

But  It  seems  highly  unlikely  ihit  the  bus- 
ing Item  Is  that  unreliable.  Its  test-retest  re- 
liability is  .49.  about  75  per  cent  of  the  aver- 
age of  .66  for  racism  ItemB.-"  Opinions  should 
be  relatively  well  formed  since  busing  Is  an 
unusually  salient  issue — 95  per  cent  of  the 
population  have  heard  of  It.-^  And  the  qttes- 
tion  wording  appears  to  be  adequate:  some  of 
the  evidently  successful  racism  items  seem 
more  obscurely  worded.  So  It  seems  reason- 
ably clear  that  measurement  error  cannot 
explain  the  low  correlation.  Subjectively,  op- 
position to  busing  Is  Just  not  very  closely 
tied  to  racism. 

CORBELATtS    OF     BUSING     AND    RACISM 

Busing  and  racism  are  related  to  back- 
groxmd,  to  social  status,  and  to  other  atti- 
tudina!  variables  In  quite  different  ways.  This 
Is  strong  evidence  that  they  are  subjectively 
distinct;  technically,  the  evidence  la  partic- 
ularly persuasive  since  busing's  skewed  mar- 
ginals cannot  account  tor  the  different  pat- 
terns. 


Correlations  with  background  variables  dif- 
fer appreciably."  The  simple  correlations 
(columns  1  and  2  In  Table  2)  show  that 
racism  Is  more  prevalent  In  rural  areas. 
among  older  people,  and  In  the  South.  In 
contrast,  opposition  to  busing  is  much  more 
evenly  spread  throughout  society;  It  is  equal- 
ly widespread  in  urban  and  In  rural  areas 
and  Is  only  a  little  more  common  amonf, 
older  people  and  in  the  Sout  -  Neither  the 
respondent's  sex  nor.  surprisingly,  the  num- 
ber of  ihe  respondent's  school-age  children 
are  related  to  either  racliim  or  opposition  (j 
btuilng. 

Although  It  makes  little  practical  diHer- 
encc.  there  is  a  problem  in  Interpreting  these 
figures:  correlations  Involving  busing  will  be 
more  heavily  attenuated  by  measurement 
error  since  the  racism  scale  is  more  reliable 
than  the  single  item  on  busing.  The  well- 
known  correction  for  attenuation  adjusts  for 
this."  The  test-retest  reliability  of  the  buainu 
item  Ls  .49.  That  of  the  racism  scale  can  be 
estunated  either  by  Cronbach's  alpha  <£»- 
ing  .82)  or  by  correcting  the  individual 
nen^'  carrelations  using  tej^t-rctest  reliabil- 
ities and  estimating  the  scale's  reliability 
with  the  Spearman -Brown  formula  (giving 
.86  k  correlations  in  columns  3  and  4  are 
corrected  using  the  more  conservative  .85. 
Since  unrellabUlty  In  other  variables  atten- 
uates correlations  with  busing  and  racism 
equally,  I  have  not  corrected  for  It.  In  any 
event,  measurement  error  makes  little  dif- 
ference. Btislng  and  racism  still  have  very 
different  correlations  and  most  of  the  dif- 
ferences are  statistically  significant. 


TABLE  2.-C0RRELATES  OF  RACISM  AMD  OF  OPPOSITION  TO  SCHOOL  BUSIHG,  OtCIMALS  OMintO 
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(especially  rural  residence) 
racism  are  different  from  those  on  busing. 
Path  coefficients  =•  show  the  Influence  of  each 
Independent  variable  while  statistically  con- 
trolling for  the  others;  columns  6  and  6  con- 
trol filmultaneously  for  background  and  sta- 
tus variables  and  columns  7  and  8  also  con- 
trol for  attitudes.  Busing  and  racism  are 
agate  distinct. 

Racism  and  opposition  to  busing  are  quite 
differently  related  to  various  measures  of 
social  8Utus='  (detailed  in  Table  2).  Lower- 


status  Individuals  are  consistently  more  prej-     although  only  education  has  a  large  inde 

udlced:   this  is  especially  clear  for  educa-     pendent  effect 

tion=«  but  Is  also  true  for  occupation,  in-         The   patwrn   for  busing  is  different   and 

come,    father's    occupation,    and    mother's     more  complex.  People  with  higher  income 

and  occupational  status  are  actually  more 
likely  to  oppose  busing — quite  the  reverse 


i^  ;rS^u  ^,  *f  ^  J^."*^nf  *f  ^  **^**  ****"*■  ***^  P^^P^^  »"  supportive.  The  independent 
The  small  relatlorishlps  that  do  exist  are  not  effects  are  larger  than  the  simple  wrrela- 
all  in  the  same  direction:  higher  education  tlous;  it  seems  that  education  on  the  one 
18  associated  with  support  for  busing  but  hand  and  occupation  and  income  on  the 
higher  income  and  occupational  status  are  other  actually  mask  each  others  effects.  Peo- 
Bssoclated  with  opposition.  These  results  are 
equally  clear  for  the  simple  correlations  and 
for  correlations  corrected  for  attenuatlon; 
the  differences  are  statistically  significant. 
When  other  variables  are  controlled  (col- 
umns 6  to  8  in  Table  2).  low  status  is  sttU 
consistently  associated  with  racial  prejudice 
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pic  who  are  consistently  high  (or  low)  on  all 
three  are  cross- pressured.  In  contrast,  there 
Is  uo  cross-pressure  for  racism  since  high 
status  of  any  sort  is  conslstentlv  associated 
with  liberal  views. 

exposition  to  busing  is  spread  fairly  uni- 
formly throughout  society  -■  while  racial  prej- 
udice is  much  more  highly  concentrated  in 
particular  groups;  background  and  statue 
variables  Jointly  explain  only  3  per  cent  of 
the  variance  in  busing  but  fully  27  per  cent 
of  the  variance  In  racism.  In  all.  since  ractsm 
and  busing  are  not  related  to  aoolal  statiu  In 
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the   eame   way.   Uicy   are   presumably    noi. 
part  of  the  same  attitude  syndrome. 

Racism  and  busing  are  also  quite  differ- 
enUy  related  to  various  social  and  political 
attitudes."^  This  Is  perhaps  the  strongest  evi- 
dence that  they  are  distinct.  Racism  Is  close- 
ly  tied  to  conservative  views  on  a  wide  range 
of  social  and  political  issues,  while  opposl- 
Uon  to  busing  Is  not.  Racism  Is  highly  cor- 
related with  poUtlcal  Intolerance  (opposition 
to  free  speech  for  atheists  and  communists) . 
with  oppOGlUon  to  a  woman  president,  and 
with  opposition  to  sexual  permissiveness,  it 
is  more  modestly  correlated  with  opposition 
to  abortion  and  gun  con^xol.  This  is  equally 
true  for  the  simple  correlations  and  for  those 
corrected  for  attenuation;  ihe  great  major- 
ity of  the  differences  between  busing  and 
racism  are  statistically  slgutncant. 

In  spite  of  considerable  multl-coUnearlty. 
essentlaUy  the  same  pattern  holds  when 
background,  status,  and  other  Bttltude  vari- 
ables are  controlled  (column  7  in  Table  2). 
Political  intolerance  and  opposition  to  a 
woman  president  have  particularly  large  in- 
dependent effects. 

In  sharp  contrast,  opposition  to  school 
busing  is  not  closely  related  to  these  vari- 
ables. The  correlations  with  political  Intoler- 
ance, opposition  to  a  woman  president,  gim 
control,  and  abortion  attitudes  are  all  very 
low.  The  independent  effects  are  generally 
negligible,  although  opposition  to  sexual 
permissiveness  has  a  signiflcant  effect.  The 
only  attitude  that  is  closely  correlated  is 
support  for  more  punitive  treatment  of 
crlmiaals;  this.  In  fact,  has  a  larger  effect 
on  busing  than  on  racism.  In  sum.  racism 
is  closely  linked  to  conservatism  on  a  variety 
of  other  social  and  political  Issues:  busing 
Is  not.  This  la  very  strong  evidence  that  they 
are  not  different  aspects  of  a  single  under- 
lying syndrome. 

Busing  and  racism  also  seem  to  have  dis- 
tinct effects  on  voting  behavior,  although  the 
evidence  Is  not  unequivocal.-'  While  atti- 
tudes often  have  little  independent  effect 
on  voting  In  presidential  elections.  In  1968 
both  racism  and  bu.ning  had  appreciable  ef- 
fects Independent  of  everything  else."  De- 
taUs  are  In  column  9.  Table  2."> 

In  a  race  between  Wallace.  Nixon,  and 
Humphrey,  racism  was  a  major  source  of 
support  conservatives,  with  the  biggest  dif- 
ference between  Wallace  supporters  and  the 
others.  Opposition  to  busing  had  only  a 
modest,  though  statistically  significant.  In- 
dependent effect,  principally  on  Humphrey's 
sapporters.i3  In  contrast,  when  taken  sep- 
arately. Individual  racism  items  had  an  aver- 
age effect  (independent  of  a  racism  scale 
composed  of  the  remaining  items)  of  o;ily 
.04  m  comparison  to  busings  .08. 

Ignoring  Wallace  votes  altogether.  In  a 
two-way  race,  party  was  more  Important 
and  attitudes  less— a  result  al.so  found  by 
Converse.-  But  :>pposi'-.ion  to  busing  still 
had  a  small  independent  effect  (.06.  signifi- 
cant at  p.  10).  Racism  had  an  Independ- 
ent effect  of  ojily  .10,  so  builug  was  relatively 
important  as  atUtudes  go.  (This  analysis  Is 
not  shown  In  Table  2.)  All  In  all.  it  seems 
likely,  although  not  certain,  that  busing  had 
a  modest  effect  independent  of  racism.-* 
providing  additional  evidence  that  racism 
and  busing  are  subjectively  distinct.^' 

EDUCATION,  RACXSH  AND  BUSING 

While  rejecting  school  busing  has  objec- 
tively racist  consequences,  among  the  gen- 
eral public  the  subjective  motivation  does 
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not  seem  to  be  racism.  But  this  Is  not  true 
of  the  educational  elite.  Among  college 
graduates  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
the  view,  widespread  in  political  and  aca- 
demic circles  (and  among  Blacks  «) ,  that  op- 
position to  busing  Is  motivated  by  racism. 
This  has  imporunt  practical  hnpllcations 
since  education,  law.  politics,  and  the  media 
are  all  dominated  by  college  graduates  who 
thus  deffne  the  terms  of  public  debate.  But 
on  busing,  the  elite  and  the  mass  public 
they  address  are  simply  talking  past  one  an- 
other. 

Among  the  educational  elite,  opposition  to 
busing  Is  rather  closely  correlated  with  prej- 
udiced views  on  racial  issues.  In  contrast, 
people  who  are  not  college  graduates  have 
well-developed  and  coherent  attitudes  on 
racUl  questions  but  these  attitudes  are  not 
at  all  closely  correlated  with  ihelr  views  on 
busing.  The  average  correlation  between 
busing  and  the  various  race  relations  Items 
is  lowest  for  respondents  with  eight  or  fewer 
years  of  education,  slightly  higher  for  those 
with  nine  to  twelve  years  and  for  those  with 
some  couege.  and  clearly  highest  for  college 
graduates.  In  contract,  the  average  correla- 
tion between  different  racism  Items  Is  about 
the  same  at  all  educational  levels* 
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tendency  for  all  sorU  of  distinct  attitudes  to 
be  more  highly  correlated— organized  Into 
more  coherent  general  Ideologies — among 
more  educated  groups.  For  example,  the  cor- 
relation between  prejudice  and  political  In- 
tolerance is  .25  for  the  least  educated  group, 
rising  to  Jie.  .52.  and  .50  among  successively 
more  educated  groups;  the  corresponding  cor- 
relations between  racism  and  restrictive 
attitudes  toward  pre-marital  sex  are  .18,  31. 
36.  and    .32. 

TABLE  3.-  FACTOR  ANALYSIS  OF  BUSING  AND  RACISM 
ITEMS  BY  EDUCATION:  LOADINGS  ON  THE  FIRST  PRIN- 
CIPAL FACTOR  I  FOR  RESPONDENTS  AT  DIFFERENT 
EDUCATIONAL   LEVELS,   DECIMAU   OMITTED 
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Less-educated  Individuals  seem  to  have 
coherent,  well -organized  attitudes  toward 
racial  questions;  the  low  correlation  with 
busing  does  not  merely  reflect  a  general  lack 
of  organised  attitudes.^  For  college  gradu- 
ates, when  the  correlatloua  are  corrected  for 
attenuation  (assuming  that  measurement 
reliability  Is  about  the  same  as  In  the  popu- 
lation at  large "^^ I.  the  average  correlation 
between  busing  and  racism  items.  .41,  Is  only 
a  little  lower  than  the  average  of  .53  amone 
racism  Items. 

Factor  analyses  lead  to  the  same  conclusion 
(see  Table  S).'--  For  everyone  except  college 
graduates,  bUf^ing  has  negligible  loadings  on 
the  principal  r.'Ctor;  the  racism  Items  all  have 
largo  loadings.  WhUe  busing  still  has  the 
lowest  loading  among  college  graduates.  It  Is 
of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  some 
others,  notably  the  school  Integration  Items. 
Since  the  busing  Item  may  be  less  reliable. 
on  this  eWdence  busing  is  not  clearly  distinct 
rrcm  racism. 

By  way  of  summary.  lUe  correlation  be- 
tween busing  and  the  full  eight-Item  racism 
scale  Is  only  .10  for  people  who  did  not  go 
past  the  eighth  grade.  .14  for  those  with  nine 
to  twelve  years  of  schooling.  .16  for  those 
with  some  college,  and  .37  for  college  grad- 
uates. Again,  college  graduates  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  everyone  else;  differences  between 
them  and  the  two  lowest  educational  groups 
are  statistically  significant  (0  <  .05,  two- 
tailed).  In  simi,  this  evidence  strongly  sug- 
gests that,  although  opposition  to  busing  is 
not  part  of  the  racism  syndrome  for  the 
majority  of  the  population,  it  is  at  least 
highly  correlated  with  racism  among  the  edu- 
cational elite. 

Some  qualifications  are,  however.  In  order. 
First,  these  results  must  be  treated  with  some 
caution  since  the  sample  of  college  graduates 
Is  not  large  (180  actual.  112  weighted  cases). 
Second,  the  high  correlation  between  busing 
and  racism   may   in   part   reflect   a   general 
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'  Pimcipal  axis  factor  aiul)rsrs  with  cflmmiiruliUes  niimited 
itefBttvelj. 

In  spite  of  this  evidence,  it  nonetheless 
seems  that  opposition  to  busing  is  not  sim- 
ply one  aspect  of  the  racism  syndrome  even 
among  college  graduates.  While  highly  cor- 
related, they  have  rather  different  relations 
to  background  and  social  status  and  strik- 
ingly different  relations  to  other  attitudes 
(detailed  In  Table  4). 

Backgroimd  characteristics  have  more  In- 
fluence on  racism  than  on  attitudes  toward 
busing.  People  who  live  in  rural  areas  are 
more  prejudiced  but  only  slightly  more 
likely  to  oppose  busing.  Southerners  are 
much  prejudiced  but  only  somewhat  more 
hostile  to  busing. 

The  results  for  social  status  are  harder 
to  Interpret  since  the  direct  control  tar  edu- 
cation greatly  reduces  the  effect  of  all  status 
variables.  The  small  educational  dlffereuces 
that  remain  within  each  of  the  four  main 
groups  are  unrelated  to  racial  prejudice  but 
do  have  some  Influence  on  busing — there 
Is  less  opposition  among  those  with  two  or 
three  (rather  than  one)  years  of  college  and 
among  those  who  went  beyond  their  BJV.'s 
to  graduate  or  professional  schools.  And.  ex- 
cept for  college  graduates,  people  In  higher- 
status  occupations  are  somewhat  more  op- 
posed to  busing  but  not  more  prejudiced. 

Much  of  the  strongest  evidence  is  fotnid  In 
tiie  qiute  different  correlations  with  other 
social  attitudes.  Political  intolerance  is  very 
strongly  related  to  racial  prejudice,  even 
controlling  for  everything  else,  but  has  only 
a  modest  Influence  on  busing.  This  pattern 
is  especially  clear  among  those  with  some 
college  and  among  college  graduates.  Atti- 
tudes toward  a  woman  president  show  the 
same  distinctive  pattern.  Finally,  among  col- 
lege graduates  (but  not  elsewhere),  petals 
with  more  punitive  attitudes  toward  crim- 
inals are  much  more  likely  to  (q>pose  busing 
but,  in  contrast  are  only  somewhat  more 
prejudiced. 


TABU  4.-RACISM  AND  OPPOSITION  TO  SCHOOL  BUSING  FOR  RESPONDENTS  OF  DIFFERENT  EOUCIVTIONAL  LEVELS;  PATH  COEfFICIEim.  DECIMALS  OMITTEDi 
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In  all  educational  groups,  racial  prejudice 
Is  highly  concentrated  In  particular  social 
and  Ideological  groups  while  opposition  to 
busing  Is  much  more  evenly  distributed; 
background,  status,  and  attitudes  consistent- 
ly explain  more  of  the  variance  In  racism.  In 
sum.  busing  and  racism  do  not  seem  to  be 
part  of  the  same  attitude  syndrome  even 
among  college  graduates. 

This  evidence  is  not  entirely  straightfor- 
ward. First,  since  each  educational  group  Is 
treated  separately,  most  of  the  variation  in 
education  and  much  ot  the  variation  In  oc- 
cupation. Income,  mother's  education,  and 
political  tolerance  Is  controlled,  since  they 
are  all  correlated  about  .5  with  education. 
These  variables  all  have  substantial  correla- 
tions with  racism  (see  Table  2).  so  their  ef- 
fect Is  reduced  disproportionately.  That 
makes  busing  seem  more  like  racism  than  It 
really  Is.  Secondly,  standard  deviations  differ 
in  various  educational  groups.  This  affects 
the  paths  presented  In  Table  4  but  unstand- 
ardi7.ed  partial  regression  coefficients  (b's), 
free  from  this  defect.  In  practice  lead  to  the 
same  conclusions.  I  have  therefore  presented 
the  more  familiar  path  coefliclents.  And  last- 
ly, the  precise  results  must  be  treated  with 
some  caution;  the  samples  are  sometimes 
small  and  measurement  error  may  not  be  the 
same  In  all  groups. 

Taken  together,  these  results  clearly  show 
that  the  subjective  sources  of  opposition  to 
school  busing  are  only  very  slightly  correlated 
with  racism  for  the  vast  majority  who  have 
not  graduated  from  college.  The  factor 
analysis  shows  this  clearly  and  the  regression 
analysis  provides  additional  support.  For 
college  graduates,  a  small  but  crucial  elite, 
the  situation  is  more  complex.  Subjectively, 
opposition  to  busing  Is  probably  not  simply 
one  aspect  of  the  racism  syndrome;  the  fac- 
tor analysis  Is  inconclusive  but  the  regres- 
sion analysis  suggests  that  It  Is  distinct, 
especially  In  Its  relation  to  attltudlnal  vari- 
ables. But  busing  and  racism  are  rather  close- 
ly correlated:  it  seems  that  racial  prejudice 
Is  one  major  source  of  opposition  to  school 
busing  among  the  educational  elite. •■■ 

DISCtJSSION 

Schoolbuslng  is  not  Just  another  in  the 
long  series  of  racial  Issues  that  have  moved 
across  the  political  stage  In  recent  years;  in 
spite  of  objective  fact  and  elite  mlspercep- 
tlon,  most  people  simply  do  not  react  to  It 
in  that  way.  The  widespread  opposition  to 
busing  and  .ne  success  of  politicians  op- 
posed to  it  are  not  evidence  of  a  white 
backlash,  nor  do  they  portend  a  reversal  of 
the  historic  trend  toward  racial  equality. 

The  whole  situation  Is  rather  schizo- 
phrenic. Objectively,  the  couru  ordered  bus- 
ing as  a  means  of  integrating  schools.  Re- 


jecting busing  preserves  racial  segregation 
and,  probably,  educational  Inequality.  The 
subjective  reactions  of  the  educational  elite 
!»re  roughly  consistent  with  the  objective 
.situation:  college  graduates"  views  on  busing 
correspond  rather  closely  with  their  racial 
views.  And  It  Is  precisely  this  elite  ihrt  de- 
fines the  public  debate:  education,  law.  poll- 
tics,  and  the  mass  media  are  overwhelmingly 
dominated  by  collet--  graduates.  But  the  sub- 
jective reactions  of  the  public  ihcy  address — 
the  vast  majority  of  the  population — ore  not 
the  same  at  all.  For  them,  busing  is  only  In 
small  part  a  racial  Issue;  they  judge  busing 
on  quite  different  grounds. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  why  most  peo- 
ple oppose  busing.  In  part  it  may  be  that 
busing,  like  other  forms  of  commuting,  can 
be  time-consuming,  unpleasant,  and  expen- 
sive. These  are  common  complaints  *^  and 
may  have  an  element  of  truth  as  well  as  ra- 
tionalization. Also,  although  the  rhetoric  of 
local  control  can  be  a  mask  for  other  In- 
terests. It  may  reflect  some  real  concerns. 
Parents  may  be  more  familiar  with  local 
schools  and  teachers  and  feel  that  they,  or 
their  communities,  have  more  influence  on 
them.  These  considerations  may  in  part  ex- 
plain why  about  half  of  all  blacks  oppose 
busing. 

Teaching  black  and  white  children  in  the 
same  school  Is  not  the  key  Issue.  Opposition 
to  school  Integration  is  not  closely  correlated 
with  opposition  to  busing.  And  a  large  ma- 
jority support  school  Integration  but  do  not 
think  that  busing  Is  the  best  means  to  at- 
tain It.« 

I  suspect  that  the  crucial  issue  for  whites  Is 
the  kind  of  schools  into  which  their  children 
might  be  bused.  For  well-to-do  whites,  these 
would  usually  have  inferior  educational  fa- 
cilities,^- a  less  academic  atmosphere,  more 
class  and  racial  tension,  and  a  "tougher" 
style — more  physically  violent  and  leas  mid- 
dle class.  The  children  of  poor  whites  may, 
conversely,  actually  stand  to  gain  from  bus- 
ing. While  I  have  no  direct  evidence,  Table  2 
provides  some  indirect  support. 

First,  those  who  are  better  off  economically 
(and  80  have  more  to  lose)  are  slightly  more 
likely  to  oppose  busing.  Second,  support  for 
more  punitive  treatment  of  criminals  may 
to  some  extent  reflect  a  general  anxiety 
about  violence:  if  so.  there  Is  evidence  that 
this  Increases  opposition  to  busing.  But  this 
is  all  quite  problematic.  For  most  people  it  Is 
clear  that  opposition  to  busing  is  not  just 
racism  but  It  Is  by  no  means  clear  what  else 
Is  Involved.  This  Is  a  question  that  richly 
deserves  Investigation  and  not  only  for  the 
light  it  throws  on  recent  politics.  The  status 
quo  strongly  favors  busing's  opponents  and 
some  understanding  of  the  motives  Involved 
Is  the  first  step  toward  change. 
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prejudice  or  hostility  toward  Negroes.  The 
u»e  of  this  term  rather  than  some  other  Is 
simply  a  matter  of  terminological  conven- 
ience and  has  no  parUcular  theoretical  or 
conceptual  Implications. 

•According  to  Ihe  HarrL?  Poll,  opposition 
to  boslng  Is  widely  believed,  especially 
among  blacka.  to  be  a  mask  for  opposition 
to  school  IntegraUon;  see  Louis  Harris.  "Elec- 
tion showed  sharp  racial  division."  New  York 
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cent national  samples.  Gallup  found  oppo- 
EltloQ  to  busing  among  85  per  cent  (In  1B701 
76  per  cent  and  80  per  cent  (In  1971)  of  the 
whlt«  population;  our  1972  data  show  83 
per  cent  oppoaed.  Among  blacks,  48';  46' 
ana  47';  opposed  It  m  CSallup's  daw  and 
43 ■=  In  the  1972  dau.  The  queaUon  word- 
ing Is  given  In  text  below.  See  George  Gallup 
CaJiup  Opinion  /nder.  Vol.  58,  1970,  pp  8-»- 
Vol.  75.  1971.  pp.  18-20;  and  Vol.  77,  1971,  pp 

•See  Adorno.  op  ci(.,  chap.  4  for  early  data- 
for  more  recent  daU  see  P.  Sheataley.  "White 
Attitudes  toward  the  Negro,"  Dacdaliis,  Vol. 
95,  igsa,  pp.  217-238. 

"DeUUs  are  given  In  NORC.  CodcbooJ: 
for  the  Spring  1172  General  Social  Survey 
Chicago.  National  Opinion  Re.'warcb  Center 
1972,  pp.  40-53;  and  Carol  Richards,  "An 
Analysis  of  NORC  National  Block  quota  and 
ProbabUlty  Samples."  Chicago,  National 
Opinion  Research  Center.  1972. 

"NORCs  experience  suggesu  that  the 
sampling  varlahlllty  Is  about  that  of  a  simple 
random  sample  of  lOOO;  see  NORC  op  cit  I 
have  therefore  weighted  the  1613  actual  cases 
by  the  fraction  1000/1613. 

-The  sources  and  previous  u&aye  of  these 
items  Is  given  m  NOHO.  op.  ci(..  pp.  116-118. 
"  "Do  you  think  Negroes  should  have  as 
good  a  chance  as  white  people  to  get  any 
kind  of  Job,  or  do  you  thuik  white  people 
should  have  the  first  chance  at  any  kind 
of  Job?"  Only  3';  said  white  people  flrst. 

'•E.  S.  Bogardvis,  /mmlyrolion  and  Race 
Attttwies.  Boston.  Heath.  1928. 

■-  Whatever  Its  defecu  In  exploratory  con- 
texts, factor  analysis  provides  a  very  sensitive 
test  of  the  hypothesis  that  a  group  of  Items 
an  measure  a  alnslo  underlying  trait;  there 
IB,  In  particular,  no  problem  about  roUtlon 
since  only  one  factor  Is  of  interest.  In  my 
experience,  factor  analysis  provides  a  more 
stringent  test  than  Outtman  scaling  al- 
though the  results  are  generally  quite  simi- 
lar. Por  detailed  treatments  see  Harry  H 
Harmon,  Afodem  Factor  Analytis,  Chicago 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  1967;  and  Stim- 
ley  A.  Mulalk.  The  Foundations  ol  Factor 
Anali/sis,  New  York.  McGraw-Hill,  1972. 

"This  Is  an  additive  iLlkert)  scale  with 
each  Item  weighed  equally.  Items  were  first 
recorded  Into  ranges  I  (least  prejudiced)  to 
3  (most  prejudiced).  The  scale  Is  quite  re- 
liable—Cronbachs  alpha  U  32.  Many  of  these 
Items,  together  with  some  others,  are  known 
to  make  a  good  Guttman  scale  with  a  coeffi- 
cient of  reproducibility  of  .93;  see  Donald 
J.  Trelman.  "Status  Discrepancy  and  Preju- 
dice." Xmerlcon /oi/mol  0/ SociofoBj  Vol  81 
1966,  pp.  655-6.50. 
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"These  variables  are  described  more  com- 
pletely In  footnotes  22  and  25  below. 

"  The  details  follow.  Vs  ate  given  above  the 
diagonal  and  gammas  below;  decimals  are 
omitted. 

'^The  well-known  correction  for  attenua- 
tion, eg..  David  B.  Helss.  "Separating  Relia- 
bility and  StablUty  In  Test-Retest  Correla- 
tion." American  Sociological  Rciicw  Vol  34 
1969.  pp.  94-95. 

■  Unfortunately,  this  Is  based  on  Just  over 
100  cases,  the  exact  number  varying  slightly 
from  Item  to  Item.  The  lower  bound  of  the 
95 ' ,   confidence  Interval  nonetheless  gives  a 
reliabUity  half  that  of  the  racism  items. 
-■  Gallup,  op.  clt..  Vol.  77.  p.  23. 
Item  wording  is  given  In  NORC.  op.  rit. 
"Rural  residence"  Is  current  residence,  coded 
into  four  categories;  rural  county  (no  town 
of  10  000) ;  lu-ban  county;  metropolitan  area 
under  2.000.000;  and  larger  metropolitan  area 
"Southern  origin"  Is  place  of  residence  at  age 
16  with  South  coded  high.  Age  Is  In  years 
Number  of  school  children  Is  the  number  of 
children,  aged  6  to  17,  In  the  household. 
-  See.  for  example.  Hetsa.  op.  cit. 
■'  Partial  regression  coefflclents  In  standard 
form;  see,  for  example,  John  P.  Van  de  Oeer 
Introduction  to  ilulHimriate  Analynit  for  thi 
Social  Sciences.  San  Francisco,  W   B   Free- 
man. 1971,  chaps.  10-12. 

'•  High  scores  Indicate  high  sUtus.  Educa- 
tion Is  In  years.  Occupation  la  in  Hodge- 
Slegel-RossI  occupational  prestige  scores-  see 
NORC.  op.  ctf.,  pp.  103-104.  Famfly  tacome  Is 
annual  Income  from  aU  eamera  recoded  in 
twelve  categories  from  "under  t2,0O0"  -.0 
"»30.000  and  over." 

"A  weU-known  result,  eg.,  John  Harding 
ci  at.,  "Prejudice  and  Ethnic  ReUtlons,"  in 
Gardner  Llndzey  and  Elliot  Aronson,  eds 
The  HaiKfboot  0/  Social  Pjjicftoloffy,  Beadlnt'' 
Mass..  Addlson-Wesley,  2nd  ed..  Vol  5  1969 
pp.  28-29. 

-  Except  Ulat  there  Is  much  more  support 
among  blacks,  about  half  of  whom  support 
busing;  see  footnote  7. 

•'Conservative  answers  always  get  higher 
scores.  Scales  were  flrst  constructed  on  Con- 
ceptual grounds  aud  then  reflned  by  factor 
analyses.    Scoring    is    additive    with    Items 
weighted  equally  after  being  recorded  so  that 
the  range  was  the  same  lor  each.  The  pre- 
cise iiuestlou  wording  and  marginals  are  given 
in  NORC,   op.  cit.  Political   intolerance   li 
Now,  I  shoiUd  like  to  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions about  a  man  who  admits  he  Is  a  Com- 
munist. Suppose  this  Ckjmmunlst  •vanted  to 
make  a  speech  m  your  community.  Should 
he  be  allowed  to  speak,  or  not?-  The  scale 
Includes  a  shnllar   Item  on   removing    the 
Communists  book  from  the  public  library 
and  two  parallel  Items  on  speeches  and  books 
by  an  atheist;  see  Samuel  A.  Stoulfer.  Com- 
iiiunum,    Conlormity.    and    Ciiil    LIterties 
New  York,  Doubleday.  1955.  Factor  analysis 
shows  that  sto-jffers  parallel  Items  on  tml- 
verslty  teachhig  and  tolerance  of  socialists 
do  not  scale  with  the  four  Items  given  above 
at  least  not  m  all  segments  of  the  popula-^ 
tlon.    Woman   president   Is:    "If  your  party 
nominated  a   woman  for  President,   would 
you  vote  for  her  It  she  were  qualified  for  the 
Job?"   Sciiial   permissivenesz    is;    ".  ,  .  If  a 
man  and  a  woman  have  sex  relations  before 
marriage,  do  you  think  it  Is  alwsys  wrong 
almost    always    tiTong,    wrong    only    some- 
times,    or     not     wrong     at     all?"     Abor- 
tion Is  a  six-Item  .scale,  for  example:  "Please 
tell  we  whether  or  not  you  think  It  should 
be  possible  for  a  pregnant  woman  to  obtain 
of  a  serious  defect  In  the  baby?  -  other  Items 
involved    two    further    ••medical"    circum- 
stances—woman's  own   health   endangered 
pregnancy  resulting  from  rape— and  three 
■contraceptive"  circumstances— the   woman 
does  not  want  or  cannot  afford  more  chil- 
dren, or  Is  unmarried.  The  scale  Is  highly 
reliable  but  not  entirely  unldlmenslonal;  the 
medical  and  contraceptive  Items  form  dls- 
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tlnct  subcalea.  Gun  conlro!  Is:  'Woum  yon 
favor  or  oppose  a  tow  which  would  require 
a  person  to  obtain  a  police  permit  before 
he  or  she  could  buy  a  gun?'  Punittte  toicard 
criminals  la:  "Are  you  In  favor  of  the  death 
penalty  for  persons  convicted  of  murder^'" 
•  In  general,  do  you  think  the  courts  In  Uil'< 
area  deal  too  harshly  or  not  harshly  enough 
with  crhninals?"  This  scale  Is  not  particu- 
larly reliable  but  Is  conceptually  reasonable 
aud  shovi:s  quite  dlsthict  loadings  In  a  factor 
analysis  wltn  other  scales,  both  here  and  In 
other  studies.  Further  details  are  available 
on  request.  Note  that  single-Item  Indicators 
are  geueraUy  more  vulnerable  to  measure- 
ment  error  so   that   correlations    Involving 
them  win  be  lower,  other  things  being  equal. 
-'The  voting  data  are  on  the  1968  election 
while  the  attitude  data  were  collected  early 
in  1072  and  the  results  must  therefore  he 
treated  with  caution,  but  It  either  an  Indi- 
vidual's vote  or  his  attitudes  reflect  reason- 
ably  stable    predKipositions.    the    dUtortlon 
should  not  be  extreme.  Ignoring  this  problem 
is  conservative  since  correcting  It  would  prob- 
ably make  attltndtes  appear  even  more  Im- 
portant: see  the  procedure  In  David  L.  Feath- 
erman.  'Achievement  Orientations  and  So- 
cioeconomic Career  Attainments,"  American 
Sociolo0cal  Reticle.  Vol.   37.  1972,  pps    137- 
138  and  Appendix. 

-'Other  data  are  the  1968  election  also 
show  that  issues  are  Important  and  generally 
give  restuts  very  similar  to  those  reported 
here:  see  Converse.  "Oontlnnltv  and  Change 
in  America  Politics."  op.  cit.'.  especially  n 
1097.  Also  see  footnote  3. 

« Ctonaervatlves  are  coded  high.  Party  Is 
coded  '•strong  Republican,"  "Republican 
NEC'  "Independent.  leamng  Republican  ■ 
•Independent  NEC."  "Independent,  leaning 
Democratic."  "Democrat  NEC.'*  •strong  Dem- 
ocrat." Vote  la  actual  vote  or  the  Individual 
tor  whom  non-voters  would  have  voted.  On 
a  wide  range  of  attitudes,  Wallace's  support- 
ers were  more  conservative  than  Nixon's 
who  In  turn  were  more  conservative  than 
Humphrey's;  In  the  analysis  reported  In 
Table  2.  (a  three-way  race)  Wallace  Is  there- 
tore  coded  high.  Nixon  next,  and  Humphrey 
low.  For  a  two-way  race.  Nixon  Is  scored  high 
Humphrey  low.  and  Wallace  voters  are  treated 
as  missing  data. 

Nlxons  supporters  were  tully  43  stand- 
ard deviations  more  conservative  than  Hum- 
phreys: Wallaces  were  only  a  modest  IB 
standard  deviations  more  conservative  than 
that.  This  pattern  seems  to  have  existed  also 
In  1971  when  Nixon  supporters  were  .38 
standard  deviations  more  conservative  than 
Muskles  with  Wallace's  only  .06  standard 
deviations  more  conservative  yet;  see  Gallup 
op.  clt..  Vol.  77.  But  on  racism  Nlxon^s  voters 
were  only  a  little  (.16  standard  deviations) 
more  conservative  than  Humphrey's,  while 
Wallace's  were  tuUy  .62  standard  deviations 
more  conservative  ye . . 

"Converse,    "Continuity   and    Change    In 
American  Politics."  op.  cit.,  pp.  1097-1098 

•Busing  Is  an  especially  dangerous  Issue 
lor  Democrats  precisely  because  it  Is  not 
Just  a  matter  of  racism,  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. Democrau  have  already  lost  much  of 
the  racist  vote.  Oue  more  racial  issue  wotild 
not  add  to  the  damage  but  busing  cost  votes 
tliat  the  Democrats  might  otherwise  get 
Gun  control  Is.  for  similar  reasons,  quite 
dangerous  to  Wallace  and  possibly  to  Repub- 
licans with  a  similar  appeal.  Support  u  al- 
most as  widespread  as  opposition  to  '}uslng 
Is  equ.illy  Independent  ol  party,  background 
atid  general  conservatism,  and  had  an  even 
larger  Impact  on  voting.  The  eflect  was 
however,  mainly  confined  to  Wallace  vote. 

'=■  Residts  on  the  relationship  between  bus- 
ing and  other  variables  are  strikingly  similar 
to  those  found  Ui  several  Gallup  surveys;  see 
Gallup,  op.  cit.  Comparable  results  are  avail- 
able tor  the  relationship  between  busing  and 
background  (rural  residence,  region,  age,  re- 
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llglon,  race,  and  sex),  social  slatus  foccupa- 
tloa,  income,  and  educatton),  and  political 
party. 

'■Louis  HarrlB.  op.  cit.,  p.  8. 
="  Les6-educated  reBpondents  aUo  have 
well -organized  attitudes  toward  abortions 
aud  political  intolerance,  the  only  other  at- 
titudes for  vhtch  we  have  appropriate  data. 
From  low  education  to  high,  the  average 
correlations  between  abortion  Items  are  .46, 
.46.  .49,  and  .50.  respectively.  The  corre- 
sponding correlations  for  political  Intoler- 
ance are  .40,  .46,  .44,  and  .43. 

"The  number  of  cases  tor  which  test- 
retest  data  exist  (fl'3o\it  100)  la  too  small  to 
test  this  point  directly.  Inter-Item  correla- 
tions for  the  racism,  abortion,  and  political 
intolerance  scales  are  more  or  less  the  same 
la  all  educational  groups,  which  suggests 
that  reliability  is  about  the  same. 

^In  general  there  are  difficulties  In  com- 
paring factor  analyses  from  different  sub- 
populations;  see  Mulaik.  op.  cit.,  pp.  351-360. 
The  present  case  Is  sufficiently  simple  that 
these  complexities  can  be  safely  ignored. 

•"There  is  substantial  path  between  racism 
and  busing  even  controlling  for  everything 
else.  The  causal  influence  Is,  on  the  whole, 
probably  from  racism  to  busing  since  racism 
Is  a  more  general  attitude,  acqiiired  early  In 
life,  while  busing  is  a  specific  and  relatively 
new  Issue. 
"  Oallup.  op.  cit..  Vols.  75,  77,  and  M. 
"/bid..  Vol.  99,  1073,  found  that  among 
those  favOTlng  integration  only  «%  of  whites 
and  14%  of  blacks  thought  busing  the  best 
way  to  achieve  it. 

«Se«,  for  example,  Patricia  Cao  Sexton, 
Tlie  American  School.  Englewood  ClUfs,  New 
Jersey,  Prentice-Hall,  1667,  pp.  54-55. 


ExBzsrr  3 

CONFKaiENCE     RCPORT     LANGUAGE     DISCUSSING 

Committee  Action  on  Reading  TnxE 

NATIONAL  READING   lAIPBOVCUENT  PSOCSAU 

Purpose  of  the  program. — The  Senate 
amendment,  but  not  the  House  bill,  estab- 
lishes A  new  program  to: 

<I)  provide  fluanclal  assistance  to  encour- 
age State  and  local  educational  agencies  to 
undertake  demonstration  projects  to 
strengthen  reading  Instruction  programs  In 
the  elementary  grades; 

(2)  provide  financial  assistance  for  the  de- 
velopment and  enhancement  of  necessary 
skills  of  instructional  and  other  educational 
staff  for  reading  demonstration  programs; 
and 

(3)  develop  a  means  by  which  measurable 
objectives  for  reading  demonstration  pro- 
grams can  be  established  and  progress  to- 
ward such  objectives  assessed. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  these 
purposes  but  the  projects  and  programs  are 
not  referred  to  as  demonstration  projects 
and  programs. 

Reading  improvement  pro/ecf.t.— Under  tlie 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment  r«lat- 
Ing  to  the  national  reading  improvement 
program,  the  Commissioner  is  authoriised  to 
contract  with  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  for  demonstraUon  projects  in 
schools  having  large  numbers  or  high  per- 
centages of  chUdren  with  reading  deficien- 
cies, and  with  such  agencies  and  other  non- 
profit institutions  for  demonstration  projects 
for  preschool  childretL  Each  such  contract 
must  fulfill  specific  requirements,  covering 
testing,  types  of  programs,  avallabUlty  of 
test  results,  parental  Involvement,  and  co- 
ordination between  preschool  and  elementary 
school  programs.  Applications  may  be  ap- 
proved only  if  the  State  educational  agency 
has  been  notified  aud  given  an  opportunity 
to  comment. 

The   conference   substitute    adopt,s    these 

provisions  of  the  Senate  ameudment,  except 

that  such   projects  are   not  referred  to  as 

demonstration  projects.  The  conferees  intend 
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that  the  requirement  with  respect  to  con- 
tracts with  nonprofit  institutions  Is  a 
limitation  on  the  Commissioner,  and  does  not 
apply  to  State  or  local  educational  agencies. 
The  conference  substitute  also  omits  lan- 
guage from  the  Senate  amendment  which 
requires  that  each  contract  demonstrate  an 
integral  relationship  between  preelemeniary 
programs  will  be  carried  out  as  port  of  a 
general  learning  environment.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  removes  the  requirement  of 
prior  notification  of  the  State  educational 
agencies  before  approval  of  an  application  of 
a  local  educational  agency  and  adopts  a  sub- 
stitute Instead  of  a  provision  wherein  an 
advisory  council  Is  appointed  by  a  State  edu- 
cational agency  in  order  to  receive  and 
designate  priorities  among  applications  for 
grants  m  that  State,  and  wherein  the  local 
educational  agency  shall  notify  the  State 
educational  agency  of  its  desire  to  receive  a 
grant.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  legislation  that 
both  public  and  nonpublic  schools  be  ade- 
quately represented  on  the  Stale  Advisory 
Councils.  No  such  contract  may  be  entered 
into  without  approval  of  the  project  by  the 
State  educational  agency.  The  conference 
fiubstitute  also  provides  that  not  more  than 
12 'i  percent  of  funds  expended  under  this 
program  In  any  flscal  year  may  he  expended 
In  any  one  State  In  that  year. 

Purcha-^e  of  books  for  reading  improve- 
vtent  projects. —XJndet  the  provisions  ot  the 
Senate  amendment  relating  to  the  national 
reading  Improvement  program,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  reserve  up  to  3  percent  of  the 
demonstration  program  funds  for  grants  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  pay 
the  Federal  share  (50':J-90'i )  of  the  cost  of 
program  for  the  purchase  of  inexpensive 
books  for  distribution  to  clemcntarj' 
students.  This  provision  is  omitted  from  the 
conference  substitute,  but  It  is  the  Intent  of 
the  conferees  that  grant  recipients  may  use 
such  funds  to  buy  such  books. 

Special  emphasis  projects. — Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment  relating  to 
the  national  reading  improvement  program, 
the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  contract 
with  local  educational  agencies  for  special 
emphasis  projects  to  determine  the  eQectlve- 
ness  of  Intensive  instruction  by  reading  spe- 
cialists and  reading  teachers  (whoee  qualifi- 
cations are  set  out  In  the  law).  Bute  edu- 
cational agencies  must  approve  the  projects. 
A  distrlctwide  project  is  authorized  and 
priority  In  awarding  distrlctwide  project  is 
given  to  districts  making  majdmum  utiliza- 
tion of  television  programs  for  teachers  of 
reading.  The  conference  sxibotUute  conuin.<i 
this  provlslou. 

Reading  training  on  public  leterwion.— 
Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Commls- 
aioner  is  authorized  to  enter  into  grants  or 
contracts  for  preparation,  production,  eval- 
uation, and  distribution  for  use  on  public 
educational  television  courses  for  elementary 
teachers  who  wish  to  become  reading  teach- 
ers or  specialists.  The  conference  substitute 
contains  this  provision. 

Grants  for  institutions  of  higlier  educo' 
tion. — Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the 
Commlaslooer  is  authorised  to  make  grants 
to  itistltutloua  of  higher  education  to  aasist 
ihem  In  strengthening  graduate  and  under- 
gradtiate  programs  in  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing, and  in  planning  and  implementing  co- 
operative programs  with  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies.  The  conference  substitute 
does  not  contain  this  provision  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Establishment  of  the  Office  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Reading  Programs. — Under  the 
Senate  amendment,  there  is  established  an 
Office  for  the  Improvement  of  Reading  Pro- 
grams, to  supersede  the  existing  Bight  to 
Read  Office,  headed  by  a  Director  at  the  OS- 
17  level,  responsible  for  administration  of 
this  Act  and  for  coordination  of  the  fumish- 


Uig  of  services  under  a  number  of  OE,  KIE, 
and  HEW  reading -related  progranu.  The  con- 
ference substitute  does  not  contain  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Establiahynrnt  of  the  Reading  trnprvvement 
Laboratory. —xjader  the  Senate  amendment, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation Is  directed  to  designate  an  existing 
facility  or  tc  establish  a  new  facility  to  be 
known  as  the  Reading  Improvement  Lnbo- 
ratory.  Through  the  Institute  and  the  Labo- 
ratorj-,  he  shall  conduct  research,  demon- 
strations, and  pilot  projects  In  reading.  The 
conference  substitute  does  not  contain  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment.  Al- 
though the  conference  committee  dropped 
this  provision,  the  conferees  strongly  believe 
th.it  additional  research  in  reading  Is  needed. 
This  purpose  can  be  accomplished,  howcv<>r, 
through  the  regular  appropriations  for  NIE. 
Also,  the  conferees  urge  NIE  to  explore  des- 
ignating an  existing  laboratory  for  reading. 
State  Certification  Agencies. — Under  \X\e 
Senate  amendment,  the  Coromtsaloner  Is  an- 
ihDrl?.ed  to  moke  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  to  enable  them  to  institute  or  up- 
grade reading  certification  requirements. 
/  The  conference  substitute  does  not  contain 
this  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Evaluation. — Under  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, the  Commlsaioner  must  submit  an 
evaluation  report  to  the  authorizing  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  not  later  than  March 
31  annuaUy.  The  oooference  subeUtute  con- 
tains this  provtslOQ  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, except  that  the  fj^mfw  i  «*ioTy»r  m^y  re- 
serve 1  percent  of  sums  appropclatwl  tar  tbtt 
reading  program  for  any  flscal  ywtf  for  aval- 
uation  of  programs  assisted  thereunder. 

Eftabliahment  of  ihe  Presidential  A'.card 
for  Reading  Achievement. — Under  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  to  motivate  children  to  read, 
there  Is  established  a  Presidential  Reading 
Achievement  Award,  including  an  emblem  to 
be  presented  to  elementary  school  children 
for  reading  achievement,  and  a  flag  or  other 
appropriate  recognition  for  elementar>- 
scbools  achieving  exoeDenoe.  The  conference 
substitute  does  not  contain  this  provision  of 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Reading  Academies. — Under  the  Senate 
amendment  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  and  grants  with  non- 
profit groups  for  reading  academy  programs 
for  youths  and  adults  who  do  not  otherwise 
receive  such  assistance.  This  provision  la 
couuined  in  the  conference  substitute. 

Authorizations. —Vnder  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, authorlEatlons  for  the  reading  im- 
provement projects  are  »82,000.000  for  flscal 
year  1975,  »88,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and 
S93.000.000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1977  and 
1978.  Under  the  conference  substitute,  such 
Buthorlaatlons  are  830,000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  »82.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  •88,000,- 
000  for  flscal  year  1977,  and  tgS.OOO.OOO  for 
fiscal  year  1S78.  Under  the  conference  sub- 
stitute. If  appropriations  for  such  reading 
Inqirovement  projects  exceed  $30,000,000. 
such  excess  shall  »»  dlstrtbuted  to  the  States 
according  to  their  relative  school-age  popu- 
lation, except  that  no  State  Is  to  receive  les.^ 
than  tSO.OOO.  Such  excess  funds  must  be  ad- 
ministered through  State  educational  agen- 
cies exclusively  and  those  agencies  must  give 
priority  in  funding  to  already  federally- 
fvmded  reading  programs. 

Under  the  conference  substitute,  the  State 
educational  agency  has  responsibility  for 
oversight  administration  of  local  programs 
assisted  with  such  excess  funds.  In  order  to 
assure  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  conference  substitute  which  relate  to  the 
use  pf  Bueh  excess  funds,  but  actual  pro- 
gram administration  is  the  responstbinty  of 
the  grant  recipient. 

Uuder  the  Senate  amendment,  appropria- 
tions for  special  emphasis  projects  are  au- 
thorized as  follows:  itas.OOO.OOO  for  flscal  year 
1975,  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  MO.- 
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000.000  for  each  of  fiscal  rears  1977  and  1978. 
Under  the  conference  substitute,  such  au- 
thorization are  415,000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1075.  »20.0OO,0O0  for  fiscal  vear  1976.  and  %26.- 
000.000  for  each  of  fiwal  years  1977  and  1B78. 

Under  th»  S«nat«  amendment.  93.000,000  is 
tvuthorLzed  to  be  appropriated  for  reading 
training  on  public  television  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  to  remain  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditiu'e  through  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year.  The  c<jnference  substitute  contains  this 
provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorl:tes  appro- 
priatlons  for  reading  academies  of  &10.000.- 
000  for  flficQl  year  1975,  »16.000.000  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  *20.0O0.0O0  for  IL^cal  Tear  1977.  and 
825.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1978.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  authorizes  for  such  academies 
43.000.000  for  fiscal  year  197S.  97.500.000  for 
fisc&l  year  1976,  and  SiO.OOO.OOO  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1977  and  1978. 

TITLE     Vn— NATIONAL     READING     IM- 

PBOVEMENT     PBOGBAM 

SXATEMCKT   OF   PUEPOSE 

Sec.  701.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title — 

(1)  to  provide  fiuanctal  osolstance  to  en- 
coiirage  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
to  undertake  projects  to  strengthen  reading 
Instruction  programs  In  elementary  grades; 

(2)  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  the 
development  and  enhancement  of  necessary 
sicills  of  instructional  and  other  educational 
staff  for  reading  programs; 

r3)  to  develop  a  means  by  which  measur- 
able objectivas  for  reading  programs  can  be 
estikbltshed  and  progress  tovi'ard  such  objec- 
tives assessed: 

(4)  to  develop  the  capacity  of  preelemen- 
tary  school  children  for  reading,  and  to  estab- 
lish and  Improve  preelementary  school  pro- 
grams In  language  arts  and  reading:  and 

(5),  to  provide  financial  ae.sl3tance  to  pro- 
mote UterBcy  among  youth  and  adults. 

PABT  a — RCAOINC    iMPaOVCMCNT    PROJECTS 
PSOJECTS  AUTMoaiZEO 

Sec.  705-  (o)(l)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  agreements  with  either 
State  educational  agencies  or  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  or  both,  for  the  carrying  out 
by  such  agencies,  In  schools  having  large 
numbers  or  a  high  j>ercentage  of  children 
with  reading  deficiencies,  of  projects  Involv- 
ing the  use  of  Innovative  methods,  systems, 
materials,  or  programs  which  show  promise 
of  overcoming  such  reading  deficiencies. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  Is  further  outhor- 
Ized  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  State 
educational  agencies,  local  educational  agen- 
cies, or  with  nonprofit  educational  or  child 
care  institutions  for  the  carrying  out  by  such 
agencies  and  Institutions,  in  areas  where 
such  schools  are  located,  of  such  projects  for 
preelementary  school  children.  Such  projects 
are  to  be  instituted  in  kindergartens,  niirsery 
schools,  or  other  preschool  institutions. 

(b)  No  agreement  may  be  entered  Into 
under  this  part,  unless  upon  an  application 
made  to  the  Commissioner  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  including  or  accompanied 
by  such  information,  as  he  may  reasonably 
require.  Each  such  application  shall  set  forth 
a  reading  program  which  provides  for — 

(I)  diagnostic  testing  designed  to  Identify 
preelementary  and  elementary  school  chil- 
dren with  reading  deficiencies.  Including  the 
Identlflcation  of  conditions  which,  without 
appropriate  other  treatment,  can  be  expected 
to  impede  or  prevent  children  from  learn- 
ing to  read; 

(2j  planning  for  and  establishing  compre- 
hensive reading  programs; 

1 3 »  reading  instruction  for  elementary 
school  pupils  whose  reading  achievement  is 
less  than  that  which  would  nonaally  be 
expected  for  pupils  of  comparable  ages  and 
tu   comparable  grades  of  school: 

(4)  preservlce  training  programs  for 
teaching  personnel  Including  t«acher-aide5 
iiiid   other   ancillary   educational   personnel. 


find  m-servlce  training  and  development  pro- 
grams, where  feasible,  designed  to  enable 
such  personnel  to  improve  their  ability  to 
teach  students  to  read; 

(S)  participation  of  the  school  faculty, 
school  board  members,  administration,  par- 
ents, and  students  in  reading-related  activ- 
ities which  stimulate  an  interest  in  reading 
and  are  conducive  to  the  Improvement  of 
reading   skills: 

(6>  parent  participation  in  development 
and  implementation  of  the  program  for  which 
assistance  Is  sought; 

(7)  local  educational  agency  scliool  board 
participation  in  the  development  of  pro- 
grams: 

(8)  periodic  testing  in  programs  for  ele- 
mentary school  chUdreu  on  a  sufficiently  fre- 
qent  basis  to  measure  accurately  readlog 
achievement,  and  for  programs  for  preele- 
mentary school  children  a  test  of  reading  pro- 
ficiency at  the  conclusion,  minimally,  of  the 
fijat-grade  program  into  which  the  nursery 
and  kindergarten  programs  are  integrated; 

(9>  publication  of  test  results  on  reading 
achievement  by  grade  level,  and  where  ap- 
propriate, by  school,  without  identification 
of  achievement  of  Individual  children; 

tlO)  availability  of  t«3t  results  on  read- 
ing achievement  on  an  individual  basis  to 
parents  or  gtiardians  of  any  child  being  so 
tested; 

(11)  participation  on  an  equitable  basts 
by  children  enrolled  in  nonprofit  private 
elementory  schools  In  the  area  to  be  served 
(after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
private  school  offlclols)  to  an  extent  consist- 
ent with  the  number  of  such  children  whose 
educational  needs  are  of  the  kind  the  pro- 
gram Is  intended  to  meet; 

(12)  the  use  of  bilingual  education  meth- 
ods and  techniques  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  number  of  elementary  school-age 
chlldreu  in  the  area  served  by  a  reading 
program  who  are  of  limited  English -speaking 
ability; 

(13)  appropriate  Involvement  of  leaders  of 
the  cultimii  and  educational  resources  of  the 
area  to  be  served,  including  institutions  of 
higher  education,  nonprofit  private  schools, 
public  arid  prl\-ate  nonprofit  agencies  such 
as  libraries,  museums,  educational  radio  and 
television,  and  other  cultural  and  education 
resources  of  the  community:  and 

( 14)  assessment,  evaluation,  and  collection 
of  Information  on  individual  children  by 
teachers  during  each  year  of  the  pre-elemen- 
tary  program,  to  be  made  available  for 
teachers  subsequent  year.  In  order  that  c:^n- 
tlnulty  for  the  Individual  not  be  lost. 

(c)  Each  such  applicant,  in  addition  to 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b). 
shall  provide  assurances  that — 

( 1 )  appropriate  measures  have  been  taken 
by  the  agency  to  analyze  the  reasons  why 
elementary  school  children  are  not  reading 
at  the  appropriate  grade  level; 

(2)  the  agency  wUl  develop  a  plan  setting 
forth  specific  objectives  which  shall  Include 
the  goals  of  having  the  children  in  project 
schools  reading  at  the  appropriate  grade 
level  at  the  end  of  grade  three;  and 

(3)  whenever  appropriate,  sufficient  meas- 
ures will  be  taken  to  coordinate  each  pre- 
elementary reading  program  with  the  read- 
ing program  of  the  educational  agencies  or 
institutions  which  such  preelementarj' 
school  chUdren  will  be  next  in  attendance. 

(d)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
part  unless  the  application  for  such  grant 
provides  assurances  that  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  are  met.  Each  State  educa- 
tional agency  shall —    \ 

(1)  establish  an  advisory  council  on  read- 
ing appointed  by  such  agency  which  shall  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  education  re- 
sources of  the  State  and  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, including  persons  representative  of — 

(A)  public  and  private  nonprofit  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools, 

(B)  instltutiousof  higher  education. 


(C)  parents  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  chUdren.  and 

(D)  areas  of  professional  competence  re- 
lating to  Instruction  in  reading,  and 

(2)  authori?:e  the  advisory  council  estab- 
lished under  clause  (I)  to  receive  and  des- 
ignate priorities  among  applications  foi 
grants  under  this  section  in  that  State, 

a— 

(I)  that  State  educational  agency  desires 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  part,  or 

Ui)  any  local  educational  agency  of  the 
State  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
part,  and  notifies  the  State  educational 
agency  concerned,  or 

(lit)  in  the  case  of  a  preelementary  school 
program  any  nonprofit  educational  agency 
or  child  care  Institution  in  that  State  de- 
sires to  receive  a  grant  under  this  part,  and 
notifies  the  State  iducational  agency  con- 
cerned. 

(e)  No  agreement  may  be  entered  Into 
nnder  this  part  unless  the  application  sub> 
mltted  to  the  Commissioner — 

( 1 )  has  first  been  approved  by  the  State 
educational  agency,  and 

( 2 )  is  accompanied  by  assurances  that 
such  agency  will  supervise  compliances  by 
the  local  educational  agency  In  that  State 
with  the  requirements  set  forth  In  Eubsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(f)  The  Commissioner  may  approve  any 
application  submitted  under  this  part  which 
meets  the  reqiUrements  of  subsections  (b), 
(c),  (d),  and  (e).  In  approving  such  appli- 
cations, the  Commissioner  may  not  use  any 
panel  (other  than  employees  of  tlie  Office 
of  Education )  for  the  purpose  of  such 
approval. 

(g)  In  approving  applications  under  this 
part  the  Commissioner  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  assure  an  equitable 
distribution  of  funds  throughout  the  United 
States  and  among  urban  and  rural  areas. 
Not  more  than  12 ia  percent  of  the  funds 
expended  under  this  part  In  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  expended  In  any  State  In  that  year. 

Part  b — State  Reading  Improvemcnt 
progra&is  statemtnt  of  pubposz 
Sec.  711.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  tlie  Stotes  to 
enable  them — 

( 1 )  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  proj- 
ects designed  to  facilitate  reaching  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  title; 

(2)  to  develop  comprehensive  programs  to 
improve  reading  proficiency  and  instruction 
in  reading  in  the  elementarv  schools  of  the 
State: 

(3)  to  provide  State  leadership  In  the 
planning,  improving,  execution,  and  evalua- 
tion of  reading  programs  in  elementary 
schools:  and 

(4)  to  arrange  for  and  assist  In  the  training 
of  special  reading  personnel  and  specialists 
needed  in  programs  assisted  under  this  title. 

APPUCABILTTT  AND  EPTECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  712.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  part 
shall  become  effective  only  in  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
section  732(a)  exceed  »30.000,000  and  then 
only  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  such 
excess. 

(b»  The  provisions  of  this  part  shall  be 
effective  on  and  after  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1976. 

ALLOTMENTS    TO    STATES 

Sec.  713.  (a)(1)  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  73a(a)  for  each  fis- 
cal year  which  are  available  for  carrying  out 
this  part,  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve 
such  amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  1  per 
centum  of  such  sums,  as  he  may  determine, 
and  shall  apportion  such  amount  to  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Vh-gln  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  needs  for  assistance 
under  this  title.  Of  the  remaUider  of  such 
sums,  he  .shall  allot  an  amount  to  each  SUte 
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winch  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
available  for  allotment  aa  the  number  of 
:>chool  age  children  (aged  6  to  13,  Inclusive) 
m  each  such  state  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  such  chUdren  in  all  the  States,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
to  him.  The  allotment  of  a  State  which 
would  be  less  than  ^50,000  xmder  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  be  increased  to  tSO.OOO. 
and  the  total  of  the  increases  thereby  re- 
quired shall  be  derived  by  proportionately 
reducing  the  allotments  to  the  remaining 
States  under  the  preceding  sentence,  but 
with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  the  allotments  to  any  such  re- 
maining States  from  being  reduced  to  less 
than  tSO.OOO. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  "State"  includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(b)  The  amount  allotted  to  any  State 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  that  year  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  that  year  as  the  Commissioner 
may  fix,  to  other  States  In  proportion  to  the 
amounts  originally  allotted  among  those 
States  under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year, 
but  with  the  proportionate  amount  for  any 
of  the  other  States  being  reduced  to  the 
extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner 
estimates  the  local  educational  agencies  of 
such  State  need  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
that  year:  and  the  total  of  these  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportioute  amounts  were  not  so 
reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  from  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  732  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  the  amount 
allotted  to  It  tmder  subsection  (a)  for  that 
year. 

acaEEUENTS    WTTH    STATE    EDUCATlONAt. 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  714.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  part  shall,  through 
Its  State  educational  agency,  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Conunlssloner,  in  such 
detail  as  the  CommtEsloner  deems  necessary, 
which — 

(1)  designates  the  State  educational 
agency  as  the  sole  agency  for  administration 
of  the  agreement: 

(2)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  advisory  council  on  reading,  appointed 
by  the  State  educational  agency,  which  shall 
be  broadly  representative  of  the  educational 
resources  of  the  State  and  of  the  general 
public,  including  persons  representative  of — 

(A)  public  and  private  nonprofit  elemen- 
tary school  children,  and 

(B)  Institutions  of  higher  education, 

(C)  parents  of  elementary  school  children, 
and 

(D)  areas  of  professional  competence 
relating  to  Instruction  In  reading. 

to  advise  the  State  educatlotial  agency  on 
the  formulation  of  a  standard  of  excellence 
for  reading  programs  In  the  elementary 
schools  and  on  the  preparation  of,  and  policy 
matters  arising  in  the  admlnlstraUon  of,  the 
agreement  (including  the  criteria  for  ap- 
proval of  appUcAtiona  for  assistance  under 
such  agreement)  and  In  the  evaluation  of 
results  of  the  program  carried  out  pursuant 
to  the  agreement; 

(3)  descrlt>es  the  reading  programs  In  ele- 
mentary schools  for  which  assistance  Is 
i^ought  under  this  part  and  procedures  for 
Riving  priority  to  reading  programs  which 
ire  already  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
!^l3tance  and  show  reasonable  promise  of 
achieving  success: 

(4)  sets  forth  procedures  for  the  submls- 
-lou  of  applications  by  local  eduoatianal 
agencies  within  that  SUie,  including  proce- 
dures for  an  adequate  description  of  the 
reading  programs  for  which  assistance  la 
sought  under  thla  part; 


(5)  sets  forth  criteria  for  achleiing  an 
equitable  distribution  of  that  part  of  the 
assistance  under  this  port  which  is  made 
available  to  local  educational  ageuclea  pur- 
suant to  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  which  criteria  shall — 

(A)  take  into  account  the  size  of  the  popu- 
lation to  be  served,  beginning  with  pre- 
school, the  relative  needs  of  pupils  In  dif- 
ferent population  groups  within  the  State 
for  the  program  authorised  by  this  title,  and 
the  financial  ability  of  the  local  educational 
agency  serving  such  pupils, 

(B)  assure  that  such  distribution  shall 
Include  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
having  high  concentrations  of  children  with 
low  reading  proficiency,  and 

(C)  assure  an  equitable  distribution  oX 
funds  among  urban  and  rural  areas; 

(6)  sets  forth  criteria  for  the  selection 
or  designation  and  training  of  personnel 
(such  as  reading  specialists  and  administra- 
tors of  reading  programs)  engaged  In  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  part.  Including 
training  for  private  elementary  school  per- 
sonnel, which  shall  include  qualifications 
acceptable  for  such  personnel; 

( 7 )  provides  for  the  coordination  and 
evaluation  of  programs  assisted  under  this 
piirt; 

(S)  provides  for  technical  assistance  and 
support  services  for  local  educational  agen- 
cies participating  in  the  program; 

(9)  makes  provision  tcr  the  dlseemioatlou 
to  the  educatloiuii  community  and  the  gen- 
eral public  of  Information  about  the  objec- 
tives of  the  program  and  results  achieved 
in  the  course  of  Its  implementation; 

( 10)  provides  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  '.be  program  and  to  carry 
out  his  other  functions  under  this  title; 

(11)  provides  that  not  more  than  5  per 
centum  of  the  amount  allotted  to  the  State 
tmder  section  713  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
retained  by  the  State  educational  agency  for 
purposes  of  admmlsterlng  the  agreement; 
and 

(12)  provides  that  programs  assisted  under 
this  part  shall  be  of  sufficient  size,  scope, 
and  quality  so  as  to  give  reasonable  promise 
of  substantial  progress  toward  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  Grants  for  projects  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part  may  t>e  made  to  local 
educational  agencies  (subject  to  the  pro- 
vision of  subsection  (e)  relating  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  private  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  pupUs).  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  other  public  and  nonprofit 
private  agencies  and  institutions.  Not  less 
than  60  per  centum  of  the  amount  allotted 
to  a  State  under  section  713  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  made  available  by  the  State 
for  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
within  that  State. 

(C)  The  Commissioner  shall  enter  Into  an 
agreement  which  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  with  any  State  which 
desires  to  enter  into  such  an  agreement. 

( d  I  The  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  entering  into  an  agreement  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  207  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  10S5.  relating  to 
judicial  review. 

(el  The  provisions  of  section  141 A  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  relating  to  the  participation  of  children 
enrolled  In  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  shall  apply  to  programs  assUnted 
under  tills  port. 

P.MiT  C — OrntR  Reading  Imfrovemsnt 

PkOCOAMSj 
8PKCIAL   EUPKA&IS   PSOJECT5 

Sec.  721.  la)  The  Commlsslor.er  Is  au- 
thorized, to  contract  with  local  educational 
agencies  for  special  empha'^ls  projects  to  de- 
termine the  effectiveness  of  Intensive  In- 


struction by  reading  q>ecUllsts  and  reading 
teachers.  Each  such  project  should  provide 
for— 

1 1 )  the  teaching  of  reading  by  a  reading 
specialist  for  an  children  in  the  first  and 
.•second  grades  of  an  elementary  school  and 
the  teaching  of  reading  by  a  reading  speclal- 
i.-it  for  elementary  school  children  in  grade? 
three  through  six  who  have  reading  prob- 
lems; and 

(2 1  an  intensive  vacation  reading  program 
for  elementary  school  children  who  arc 
found  to  be  reading  below  the  appropriate 
grade  level  or  who  are  experiencing  problems 
in  learning  to  read. 

(bl  No  contract  may  be  entered  Into  under 
ihiH  section  unless  upon  an  application  made 
to  the  Commissioner  at  such  time,  In  surh 
manner,  and  Including  or  accompanied  by 
5uch  Information  as  be  may  reasonably  re- 
quire- Each  such  application  shall  provide 
assurances  that — 

111  the  prortslons  of  section  705 ib>  ore 
met;  and 

(2»  the  State  educational  agency  has  cer- 
tified chat  individuals  employed  as  reading 
'Specialists  and  reading  teachere  meet  the 
requirements  of  subsections  (el   and  (f). 

tc)  No  contract  may  be  entered  Into  under 
this  section  unless  the  project  has  been  ap- 
proved by   the  State  educational   agency. 

<d)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  at  least  one  arrangement  vrixii 
a  local  educational  agency  for  a  dlstrlctwlde 
project  conducted  In  all  schools  of  such 
agencies.  In  selecting  the  dlstrlctwlde  proj- 
ect, the  Commission  shall  give  priority  to 
au  application  from  a  local  educational 
agency  If  the  Commissioner  finds  that— 

(1>  the  local  educational  agency  will  glie 
credit  for  any  course  to  be  developed  for 
leading  teachers  or  reading  speclallsta  under 
section  722  and  wlU  encourage  participation 
by  the  teachers  of  such  ogency  In  the  tralu- 
ing; 

i2)  the  local  public  educational  televi- 
sion station  wUl  present  or  distribute,  in  the 
event  supplementary  noncommercial  tele- 
communication Is  utilized,  any  course  to  be 
developed  under  section  723  at  an  hour  con- 
venient for  the  viewing  by  elementary  school 
teachers  and,  If  possible,  at  a  time  convenient 
for  such  teachers  to  take  the  course,  as  a 
group,  at  the  elementary  school  where  they 
Teach:  and 

)3)  the  local  educational  agency  will  molce 
arrangements  with  the  appropriate  officials  of 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  obtain 
academic  credit  for  the  completion  of  such 
u  course. 

le)  In  any  project  assisted  under  this  sec- 
uon  a  readUig  teacher  moy  be  used  in  lien 
of  a  rcadUig  specialist,  if  the  Commis- 
sioner finds  that  the  local  educational  agencv 
participating  In  a  reading  emphasis  project 
is  unable  to  secure  Individuals  who  meet  th*- 
requirements  of  a  reading  specialist  and  if 
such  reading  teacher  Is  enrolled  or  will  en- 
roll In  a  program  to  become  a  reading  special- 
Uat.  A  regulor  elementary  teacher  may  be 
used  in  lieu  of  a  reading  teacher  If  the  Com- 
missioner finds  that  the  local  educational 
agency  participating  in  a  reading  emphasi'^ 
project  Is  unable  to  secure  individuals  who 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  reading  teach- 
er, and  if  such  regular  elenienUry  teacher 
Is  enrolled  or  will  enroll  in  a  program  to  be- 
come a  reading  teacher. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  thi3  section  and 
spctlon  722  the  term— 

(1)  "reading  specialist"  means  an  uidi- 
vidual  who  has  a  master's  degree,  wltli  a 
major  or  specialty  tn  reading,  from  an  ac- 
credited InstltuUon  of  higher  education  and 
lias  successfully  completed  three  years  of 
teaching  experience,  which  Includes  reading 
lustructlon.  and 

(2)  "reading  teacher"  means  an  Individual, 
with  a  bachelcH-'s  degree,  who  has  success- 
fully completed  a  minimum  of  twelve  credit 
hours,  or  its  equivalent,  in  courses  of  the 
teachmg  of  reading  at  an  accredited  Insti- 
Tutton   of  higher   education,   and   boa   sue- 
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cessfiilly  coinplet«d  two  years  of  teaching 
experience,  which  Include-s  reading  Instnic- 

tiou. 

BCAOING  THAiNING  ON  PITBl.IC  TELE^'ISION 

Sr.c.  732.  (A)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ied.  through  granU  or  contracts,  to  enter 
iuto  contractual  arrangements  nitb  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  public  or  private 
agencies  or  organiaatlons.  and  individuals 
tor — 

(1>  the  preparation,  production,  evalua- 
tion, and  distribution  for  use  on  public  edu- 
cHtiouBl  television  Btations  of  courses  (or 
elementary  school  teachers  who  ere  or  in- 
tend to  become  reading  teachers  or  reading 
special  15 tit :  and 

(2)  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
informational  and  study  course  material  to 
i>e  used  In  conjunction  with  any  such  course. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  the  Commissioner  shall  consult  with 
recognized  authorities  in  the  field  of  read- 
ing, specialists  In  the  use  of  the  communi- 
cations media  for  educational  purposes,  and 
with  the  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies participating  in  projecta  under  this 
tiile. 

BEADINC  AC.U>EMI£3 

Sec.  723.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  and  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  State  and  local  educational 
agencies.  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
community  organizations  and  other  non- 
profit organizations,  having  the  capacity  to 
lumish  reading  ai^itlstance  and  Instruction 
to  youths  and  adults  who  do  not  otherwise 
receive  siich  assistance  and  Instruction. 

(b>  Grants  made  and  contracts  entered 
Into  under  this  section  shall  contain  provi- 
sions to  assure  that  such  reading  assistance 
and  instruction  will  be  provided  In  appro- 
priate facilities  to  tie  known  as  "reading 
academies". 

Part  D — Gekebal  Pbovisions 
ETALrATlON 

Sec.  731.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  sub- 
mit an  evoluatlon  report  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  ihe  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  Houae  of  fieprescntatives  not  later  than 
March  31,  In  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
fiscal  year  1979.  Each  such  report  shall — 

( 1 )  contain  a  statement  of  specific  and  de- 
tailed objectives  for  the  program  asslBteil 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

(2)  Include  a  statement  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program  in  meeting  the  stated 
objectives,  measured  through  the  end  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year: 

(3)  make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
any  changes  or  additional  legislation  deemed 
necessary  or  desirable  in  carrving  out  the 
program: 

(4)  contain  a  list  identifying  the  princi- 
pal anal^Ms  and  studies  supporting  the  ma- 
jor conclusions  and  recommendations  con- 
tained In  the  report;  and 

(5)  contain  an  annual  evaluation  plan  for 
the  program  through  the  ensuring  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  budget  was  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  the  President.  In  accordance  with 
section  201(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Accountmir 
Act.  1921. 

(b)  From  the  stuns  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  732  lor  ony  fiscal  year,  the  Com- 
missioner may  reserve  such  amount,  not  in 
excess  of  1  per  centum  of  such  sums,  as  he 
deems  necessary  for  evaluation,  by  the  Com- 
missioner or  by  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  of  programs  assisted  under  this 
title. 

AUTHoai^ATioM  or  appbqpriahons 
Sec.  732.  (a)  There  arc  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provlsloiu  of 
part?  A  and  B  of  this  title  MO.OOO.OOO  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975.  •83.000,- 
OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
•88,000.000  for  the  flscnl  year  ending  June  30, 
1977.  and  •93.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  3D,  1978. 


<b^  There  ere  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 

721.  relating  to  special  emphasis  projects. 
•l&.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June 
30.  1975,  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing June  30,  1976,  and  $25,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  rears  ending  June  30.  1977  and 
1978. 

»c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 

722.  relating  to  reading  training  on  public 
television.  93.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1976.  Sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  and  expenditure  through 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(di  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 

723.  relating  to  reading  academies.  $5,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 
67.600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976.  and  »10.000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
yepre  ending  June  30.  1977  and  1978. 

TITLE  Vin— anSCELLAKEOUS 

PROVISIONS 

Pabi     a — PoLicT    Statements    and    Wurrt; 

House  Conference  on  Eoucatiok 
kation.4i,    polict    wtth    eespect   to    equ  il 

EOtrCATlONAL  OPPOBTTNrTY 

Sec.  801.  Recognizing  that  the  Nations  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  secu.-ity  require 
a  well-educated  citizenry,  the  Congress  (I) 
reafflrnM.  as  a  matter  of  high  priority,  the 
Nation's  goal  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity, and  (2)  declares  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  TJnlted  States  of  America  that  every 
citizen  Is  entltlPd  to  an  education  to  meet 
his  or  her  full  potential  without  financial 
barriers. 

POLTCr  WITK  INSPECT  TO  ADVANCE  njNDINfl  OF 
EDUCATION   PROGBAMS 

Sec.  802.  The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  Implement 
immediately  and  continually  section  411  of 
the  General  Education  I>rovlsiona  Act.  relat- 
ing to  advance  funding  for  education  pro- 
grams, so  as  to  afford  responsible  State,  local, 
and  Federal  officers  adequate  notice  of  avail- 
able Federal  financial  assistance  for  educa- 
tion authorized  under  this  and  other  Acts 
of  Congress. 

POLICT  OP  THE  UNrrED  STATES  WITH  BESPECT  TO 
MVSEUUS    AS    EDUCATIONAL    INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  803.  The  Congress,  recognizing— 

( 1 )  that  museums  sen-e  as  sources  for 
schools  in  providing  education  for  children, 

( 2  i  that  museums  provide  educational 
services  of  various  kinds  for  educational 
agencies  and  institutions  and  ttustttntlons  of 
higher  education,  and 

<3)  that  the  expense  of  the  educational 
services  provided  by  museum<^  la  seldom 
borne  by  the  educational  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions taking  advantage  of  the  museums' 
resources. 

declares  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  museums  be  considered  educational  in- 
stitutions and  that  the  cost  of  theh-  educa- 
tional services  be  more  frequently  borne  by 
educational  agencies  and  Institutions  bene- 
fiting from  those  scrvlccs. 

WHTTC   HOUSE   CONFERENCE   ON   EDUCATION 

Src.  804.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  call  and  conduct  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Education  in  1977  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Conference'*) 
in  order  to  stimulate  a  national  assessment 
of  the  condition,  needs,  and  goals  of  educa- 
tion and  to  obtain  from  a  group  of  citizens 
broadly  representative  of  all  aspects  of  edu- 
cation, both  public  and  nonpublic,  a  report 
of  findingb  and  recommendations  witli  re- 
spect to  such  aasessmenC. 

Senator  Bfall's  Remarks  When  Education 
BILL  Passed  Senate  Mat  8.  1974 
Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  President,  at   this  time  I 
want   to  address  myself  to  title  vn,  the 
national  reading  improvement  program. 


This  title  combines  S.  1318,  which  I  Intro- 
duced and  8.  2069.  which  was  Introduced 
by  Senator  Eagleton  and  would  authorize  a 
4-yeor.  8489  million  accelerated  attack  on' 
what  I  have  labeled  the  "AchUles'  Heel"  of 
American  education— the  large  number  or 
high  concentration  of  children  in  some 
schools  with  severe  reading  difficulties. 

The  education-limiting  and  career-crip- 
pling handicap  of  the  inability  to  read  Is  so 
big  and  its  solution  so  important  that  It 
demands  a  concentrated  attack,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  reading  improvement  pro- 
gram can  and  will  make  a  substantial  dlff«'- 
ence. 

The  reading  effort  authorizes  two  types  of 
demonstration  projects,  the  reading  improve- 
ment demonstration  projects  and  the  special 
emphasis  projects.  Under  the  former.  Fed- 
eral assistance  would  be  available  for  proj- 
ects conceived  by  States  or  local  education 
agencies.  Under  the  special  emphasis  proj- 
ects. Federal  assistance  would  be  available 
for  school  districts  to  carry  out  a  specific 
demonstration  designed  to  determine  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  intensive  instruction  bv  read- 
ing specialists  and  the  reading  teachers— the 
regular  classroom  teacher  with  tiok'raded 
skUls.  ^ 

Reading  emphasis  projects  mudt  provide 
for: 

First,  instruction  for  all  students  in  grades 
one  and  two  by  a  reading  specialist  for  one 
period  daily  and  similar  Instruction  for  stu- 
dents in  grades  three  through  six  who  are 
experiencing  reading  dlfflcuItieB:    and 

Second,  an  Intensive  vacation  reading  pro- 
gram for  elementary  children  who  are  having 
reading  problems. 

Other  provisions  of  the  reading  program 
would: 

First,  authorize  the  development  of  a 
course  and  a  study  guide  in  reading  to  be 
shown  over  public  television  for  use  by 
teachers  and  parents; 

Second,  provide  grants  to  institutes  of 
higher  education  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove undergraduate  and  graduate  instruc- 
tion in  the  teaching  of  reading: 

Third,  direct  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  to  accelerate  research  in  read- 
Uig  and  to  establish  a  reading  improve- 
ment laboratory. 

Fourth,  provide  grants  to  States  for  the 
review  and  upgrading  of  state  certification 
requirements; 

Fifth,  create  a  Presidential  Award  for  Read- 
ing Achievement  to  motivate  elementary 
pupils  to  develop  better  reading  skills,  and 

Sixth,  establish  an  Office  of  Improvement 
of  Reading  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

Cosponsorlng  s.  1318  with  me  were  Sena- 
tors   DOMINICK,    DOMENICI.    MONTANYA,    and 

Pastobe.  I  am  grateful  for  their  help  and 
support  on  this  measure. 

The  alarmmg  statistics  reveal  the  magni- 
tude of  the  reading  problem.  It  is  estimated: 

That  some  I8!i  million  adults  are  func- 
tional iUlterates; 

That  some  7  million  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary children  are  In  severe  need  of  special 
reading  assistance: 

That  in  large  urban  areas.  40  to  50  percent 
of  its  children  are  reading  below  grade  level; 

That  90  percent  of  the  700.000  student.^ 
who  drop  out  of  school  annually  are  clnssified 
as  poor  readers;  and 

That  massive  reading  dlfficuliles  revealed 
in  those  statistics  have  been  confirmed  by 
surveys  of  teachers  and  principals  alike. 

The  Office  of  Education  In  1069  surveyed 
33,000  title  I  elementary  schools  in  over  9,300 
school  districts  across  the  country.  Two  hiuj- 
dred  and  sixteen  thousand  teachers  were 
asked  to  supply  data  on  approximately  6 
million  pupUs  in  grades  2,  4.  and  6.  These 
teachers  Judged  reading  tlie  greatest  area 
of  need  and  they  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 2.5  million  pupils,  or  48  percent  of 
tlie  enrollment  in  these  grades,  showed  evi- 
dence of  a  critical  need  for  compensatory 
prognms  in  reading.  This  data  Indicated  that 
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22  percent  of  the  urban  schools  had  70  to 
100  percent  of  their  pupUs  reading  1  year  be- 
low grade  level. 

Similarly,  a  survey  of  principals  repreeent- 
mg  elementary  school  populations  of  approxi- 


health.  Later  reports  will  explore  links  be- 
tween UUteracy  and  health  problems. 

The  sampled  pupils  were  asked  to  read 
seven  short  paragraphs  of  40  to  50  words  and 
answer  three   multiple-choice  questions  on 


mately  20  miUlon  and  a  secondary  school     each.  They  were  considered  literate  if  ihev     h«tt« 


population  of  17.8  million  was  taken  seeking 
their  estimate  of  the  reading  problem.  These 
responses  were  analyzed  by  Carol  Ann  Dwyer 
of  the  Education  Testing  Services,  Berkeley. 
Calif.,  and  she  found  that  the  principals 
identified  some  4.7  million  pupils  with  read- 
ing problems  in  the  elementary  grades,  and 
2.7  million  in  the  secondary  grades. 

Alarmingly,  37  percent  of  the  elementary 
pupils  and  46  percent  of  the  secondary  pupils 
with  reading  problems  were  reported  to  be 
receiving  no  special  assistance  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  reading. 

The  Department  of  Education  in  my  State 
last  year  released  the  results  of  its  survey  of 


could  give  correct  answers  for  four  of  the 
paragraphs. 

One  paragraph  read:  'It  was  spring.  The 
young  boy  breathed  the  warm  air,  threw  off 
his  shoes,  and  began  to  run.  His  arms  swung. 
Hio  feet  hit  sharply  and  evenly  against  the 
ground.  At  last  he  felt  free."  The  questions 
concerned  the  season  of  the  year,  what  the 
boy  was  doing,  and  how  he  felt. 

The  12-to-17-year-old3  whose  scores  fell  be- 
low what  could  be  expected  from  the  average 
child  beginning  fourrji  grade  were  considered 
Illiterate.  Fourth -graders  are  normally  9  years 
old. 

After   analyzing   the    test    results,   survey 


11.000  citizens  on  the  mast  important  goal     olii^lais  estimated  that  4.8  per  cent  of  the 
for  Maryland  schools.  The  survey  found  that  '" '^ 

"the  people  of  Maryland  believe  that  the 
mastering  of  reading  skUls  Is  the  most  im- 
portant education  goal  for  the  schools  of  the 
State." 

Over  and  over  again,  parsnts,  the  general 
public,  and  the  press  across  tiie  Nation  have 
e-Ypressed  concern  with  poor  student  per- 
forraance  in  the  fundamental  reading  areas. 

After  I  miroduced  this  raeacure,  an  indi- 
vidual from  Texas  sent  me  a  copy  of  the 
DoUas  Morning  News  of  June  24.  1973,  which 
did  a  story  on  "Illiterate  Graduates  Face  Lit- 
erate World."  I  want  to  read  Into  the  Record 
the  first  two  paragraphs  from  this  article: 

At  conmiencement  exercises  throughout 
the  city  recently,  anywhere  from  600  to  1,000 


nations  nearly  23  million  youths  in  the  12-17 
age  bracket  extending  all  the  way  through 
high  school  grade  levels,  can  be  termed  illit- 
erate. That  would  amount  to  about  1  million 
young  Americans. 

More  speciflcolly,  the  report  showed: 

Among  black  youths  as  a  whole,  the  illiter- 
acy rate  Is  15  per  cent.  For  white  youths,  it 
is  3.2  per  cent. 

For  males  of  both  races,  the  rate  is  6.7 
per  cent,  whUe  for  females  It  is  2.8  per  cent. 

For  black  males  alone,  the  rate  is  a  dra- 
matic 20-5  per  cent,  or  one  In  five.  On  the 
01  her  hand  for  white  females  alone,  it  is  1.7 
per  cent,  or  less  than  one  In  50. 

The  report  also  showed,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected,   that    Uliieracy    rates    are    highest 


ety  like  our  where  only  5  pecent  of  the 
Jobs  are  unskilled  cannot  tolerate  massive 
reading  problems  such  as  I  have  Just 
described.  Welfare  rolls,  to  mention  one 
social  cost,  will  lucreafe  unless  we  do  a 
Job  of  teaching  such  youngsters  to 
read. 

The  President  has  recognized  the  impor- 
Unce  of  reading  by  establishing  the  'right- 
to-read"  program,  which  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  eliminating  functional  Il- 
literacy by  1980.  Under  the  able  direction  of 
Dr.  Ruth  HoUoway.  the  right-to-read  pro- 
gram is  doing  some  extremely  iuteresUng 
and  cou£tructive  work. 

I  wiu  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  special 
emph.usis  projects  in  .some  detail. 

PKAOINC  PROBLEMS— A   PREVENTIVE  APFBOACM 

The  primary  focus  of  the  entire  bill,  as 
well  as  the  special  empha.sis  projecta.  Is  pre- 
ventive. I  believe  that  It  la  essential  that  we 
not  only  focus  on  reading  problems,  but  also 
that  we  zero-in  on  the  elementary  years.  I 
believe  that  prevention  is  more  effective  both 
in  terms  of  education  results  and  cost  ei- 
tectivenesfl  than  subsequent  remedial  efforts. 

Tlie  special  emphasis  projecta  thus  call  for 
tlie  teaching  of  reading  to  all  elementary 
chudren  in  grades  1  through  2  by  reading 
specialists.  This  Is  the  real  preventive  aspect 
of  the  program  and  It  Is  aimed  at  preventing 
reading  problems  from  developing.  It  is  de- 
signed to  get  all  children  off  to  a  good  start 
in  reading. 

In  title  I  schools  we  know  that  reading  re- 
tardation becomes  greater  with  each  suc- 
cessive year.  I  have  talked  with  mony  teach- 
ers about  the  reading  problem  and.  almost 


of  Dallas' 9.000  graduating  seniors,  accordmg     a^"o"B  youths  whose  famUles  rank  at  the     without  exception,   they  advise   me  that 


to  official  estimates,  walked  across  stages  to  PO^'"ty  I«vel.  and  decline  as  Income  levels 

be  handed  diplomas  they  could  not  read.  ^'^*  ***"*  *'  ^^^s.t  some  youths  from  families 

Barely  able  to  read,  many  will  wind  up  *^'"*  S15.000-plus  income  Bunk  the  literacy 

with  poor  Jobs  or  no  Jobs  at  all.  ^''*'^- 

Still  in  school,  youngsters  -vho  are  either  Sunilarly.    young    people    are    most   often 

unable  to  read  at  all  or  read  only  et  the  most  ^^'"erate  when  their  poreuu  have  had  little 

tiementary    level    can    be   found    In    almost  P<l"cailou,  accordhig  to  the  report's  findings. 

every  one  of  Dallas'  43  secondary  schools  Among  black  youths  from  families  headed  by 

Dallas  School  Superintendent  Nolan  Estes  ^f'm^'ie  wlio  liad  no  formal  educauou  at  all. 


has  estimated  more  than  20.000  of  the  public 
school  system's  70,000  secondary  students 
read  at  least  two  or  more  years  below  grade 
level. 

On  May  4  the  Washington  Post  head- 
line read  "Beadmg  Tests  Show  Widespread 
nuteracy."  The  Post  was  reporting  on  a  new 
Govermnent  report  showing  that  about  X 
million  American  youths  between  the  ages 
af  12  and  17  are  unable  to  read  as  weU  as  the 
average  fotirth  grader  and  can  thus  be  called 
Illiterate.  Dr.  HoUoway,  director  of  the  right 
to  read  program,  called  thU  report  "alarming 


for  e.vampie.  more  than  50  per  cent  are  illit- 
erate. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  illiteracy  is  also 
found  among  the  offspring  of  white  coUege- 
educated  parents, 

"Alarming  and  discom^iug"  was  how 
Ruth  Love  Rolloway.  director  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education's  "right  to  read  '  program, 
viewed  the  report. 

OEs  "Right  to  read"  program,  first  an- 
nounced in  1969  by  the  late  James  E.  Allen, 
Jr.  who  was  then  U.S.  education  oommle- 
sloner.  has  been  sponsoring  a  number  of  In- 


becomes  increasingly  more  difficult,  some  say 
almost  impossible,  to  remedy  reading  dif- 
ficulties the  longer  we  wait. 

For  grades  3  and  above,  the  reading  spe- 
cialist would  only  be  utiUzed  for  those  chil- 
dren who  are  not  reading  at  grade  level  or 
who  ore  experiencing  reading  problems. 

Also,  an  important  responsibility  of  a  read- 
ing specialist  would  be  to  administer  or 
supervise  the  admliUatering  of  the  necessary 
diagnostic  and  screening  testa  to  idenufy 
pupils  who.  for  whatever  reason,  are  having 
problems  in  reading. 

vacation  READING  OPTION 

At  the  first  sign  that  a  child  U  falling  be- 
hind in  reading,  there  would  be  made  avail- 
able the  option  of  attending  a  stumner  or 
vacauon  intensified  reading  program,  again 
employing  reading  specialists. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  through  tiie 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and 


and  discouraging."  I  ask  unanimous  consent     novatlve  reading  programs  and  disseminates     the  L,f,r2^^  Ar  h^^-h       .^  !S  ^"^  improve 


that  this  article  be  prhited  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Recoro.  as 
follows: 

Reading  Tests  Show  WmESPazAo  Illiteracy 
(By  Eric  Wentworth) 

About  one  million  American  youtlis  13  to 
17  cannot  read  aa  well  as  the  average  fourth 
grader  and  can  thus  be  called  Illiterate,  ac- 
cording to  a  new  government  report. 

Reading  test  scores  were  worse  among 
blacks  than  whites,  boys  than  girls,  and 
youngsters  from  low-tocome  families  with 
less-educated  parents  than  those  from  more 
fortunate  backgrounds,  the  report  showed. 

The  report,  released  by  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Health  Statistics,  provided  new  evl- 


about   those   that   prove   suc- 


informatlon 
cessful. 

Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  President,  this  kind  of 
frustration,  as  I  pointed  out  when  I  intro- 
duced the  bill  last  March,  resulted  In  a  law- 
suit  by   a  teenager   in   California  who   is 


the  education  of  disadvantaged  youngstern, 
Ceriainiy  that  act  baa  helped  to  identify 
and  spotlight  the  massive  education  defi- 
ciencies of  some  of  our  schools.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  have  not  achieved  the  results  to 
date  that  we  have  hoped  for,  although  we 


suii^/s^T^^^  ^r^z\s.  r;^-^- •  s!!"  ?-.--.-.^-" 


the  State  of  California  for  »i  million  for 
graduating  him  from  high  school  withont 
learning  to  read.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  articles  on  this  case  be  prtoted  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PnEsiorNG  OmcEH.  without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  i.) 

Mr.  Beall.  This  concern  is  evidenced  by 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark  that  aU 

...       subjects  be  suspended  in  the  ghetto  school 

deuce  that  the  United  States  has  a  .serious  ^°^  *  J^""  »"<*  that  all  such  time  be  spent 
literacy  problem  despite  the  more  than  $40  ^"^  bringing  the  children's  reading  up  to 
billion  sfient  yearly  on  public  school  opera-     grade  level. 


The  report's  findings  were  based  on  brief 
literacy  tests  administered  to  a  selected  sam- 
ple of  6.768  youths  from  1966  through  1970. 

rhe  teats  were  part  of  the  national  center's 


Mr.  President.  1  am  convinced  that  the 
disenchantment  m  our  schools,  to  a  large 
degree,  has  to  do  with  the  Inadequate 
performance  in  Uie  readUig  area.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  schools  do  not  do 


cnces.  For  example,  we  have  found  that  we 
cannot  spread  the  money  among  all  of  our 
schools  and  expect  resulU;  Instead,  we  ha%e 
found  that  better  results  are  achieved  when 
we  concentrate  such  re.soiu-ces. 

Also,  districts  that  have  empbaKized  aca- 
demic programs  have  in  general  had  better 
resulu.  As  a  recent  title  I  evaluation  noted: 

Apparently  there  has  been  an  over-atoca- 
tlon  of  supporting  services  and  an  under- 
allocatlon  of  academic  ser^'lccs  in  Title  I 
since  the  program's  inception. 

Headstort  is  another  program  which  I 
rttroDgly  support.  Interestingly  enough,  both 
In  title  I  and  the  Headstort  program  "gains" 
that  were  produced  often  disappear.  A  study 
by  Mr.  Donald  Hayes,  of  Cornell  University. 
and  Judith  Grether.  of  the  Urban  Institute. 
Uidicate  that  the  reading  deficiency  of  dia- 


healm  .x^DTluatlod  8,^ry,  .  iSorqi^      ob  ^th  th»  u™  m.Ln?  "",'  ""  *  ^^     »<lvantage<l  children  ma,  be  «««1  m  pit 
for  data  on  Amerl<:anrDl,?kl?,l^,'d  „2^     i'^^.^^V.I"  j!"*!.  "'A'"!  _°'  "y^  J°"°.8     '»  ■»=  «""«  l-Pact  or  the  Eu-mer  v.oa- 


,  o„  American.,  physical  and  n^ental     people!  "Th.7  io.'l.tr^^^^ix^T^^'^l 


Won  period. 
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These  researchers  found: 
Much  of  the  difference  between  white  and 
nonwhite  can  l>e  traced  to  differential  prog- 
ress In  reading  and  word  knowledge  during 
nonschool  periods  .  .  .  put  another  way,  the 
four  sMmmers  between  second  and  sixth 
grades  produce  a  reading  differential  almost 
equal  to  the  effects  of  five  academic  years. 
Month  for  month  In  1965-66  the  ghetto 
students  were  progressing  at  a  rate  16  times 
as  great  during  school  as  out  ot  school.  The 
upper-middle  class  student  progressed  at 
3.5-4  times  the  rate  in  school  as  out.  Stu- 
dents In  all  sets  appear  to  learn  whUe  in 
school— It  is  when  they  are  out  of  school 
that  the  important  differentials  appear. 
While  in  school  the  relatively  rich  white 
school  children  do  barely  better  than  the 
ghetto  schoolchildren  (1.3  times  as  much 
progress  per  month  In  1965-06)  but  during 
the  summer  the  relatively  rich  whites  pro- 
gress 6  times  the  rate  of  nonwhites. 

This  study,  while  certaiuly  not  conclusive, 
does  add  support  to  the  summer  school  com- 
ponent of  my  proposal.  Perhaps  the  study 
may  help  to  explain  the  "loss"  during  summer 
vacation  periods  of  "gains"  realized  in  some 
of  our  compensatory  education  programs. 

In  the  last  Congress  durhig  hearings 
on  equal  educational  opportunities,  in  a 
response  to  a  question  about  my  reading 
proposal,  Mr.  James  P.  07^611.  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  the  Stat*  of  Michigan 
responded : 

I  particularly  believe  that  the  proposal  to 
provide  summer  reading  programs  would  be 
Important,  for  this  reason.  Again,  this  latest 
study  Indicates  that  m  the  opinion  of  the 
report,  that  many  children  in  the  low  socio- 
economic areas,  lose  more  than  others  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  because  of  the  so- 
cial and  economic  advantages  and  the  moti- 
vation In  the  homes.  Therefore.  It  would 
seem  that  having  funds  for  the  summer  pro- 
gram would  be  partlcuiarlv  Important  to 
overcome  such  a  slippage  as  that  and  to  de- 
termine. If  this  Is  occurring,  whether  such 
programs  would  prevent  It.  That  particular 
aspect  Is  something  I  would  wholeheartedlv 
support. 

For  elementary  grades  3  and  above. 
reading  would  be  taught  bv  a  specialist 
only  for  those  children  who  are  not  per- 
forming at  grade  level.  Also,  these  chil- 
dren would  continue  to  have  available  the 
summer  school  program. 

The  special  emphasis  projects  then  seek 
to  prevent  reading  problems  from  developing, 
to  Identify  them  Immedlntely  when  they  do, 
and  to  provide  for  prompt  remediation  once' 
such  problems  are  Identified. 

At  this  point.  I  want  to  strongly  emphasize 
that  this  proposal  is  not  meant  to,  nor  will  It. 
minimize  or  downgrade  the  role  of  the  regu- 
lar elementary  classroom  teachers  in  reading. 
The  reading  specialists  employed  In  this  pro- 
eram  will  serve  to  Introduce  speci;Ulzation 
and  intensification  of  reading  Instruction  to 
all  children  in  project  school.s.  but  the  class- 
room teacher  will  continue  to  carry  out  his 
or  her  reading  responsibUlties.  although  ob- 
viou-sly  there  would  be  coordination  betii-een 
the  classroom  teacher  and  the  reading 
specialist. 


Indeed,  tliiu  proposal  envisions  substantial 
upgrading  of  elementar>-  teachers  in  reading, 
particularly  In  grades  1  through  3.  That  Is 
why  I  have  included  the  training  program 
to  make  this  possible. 

Mr.  President,  schools  In  a  number  of 
States,  such  as  California.  Michigan.  Wiscon- 
sin and  Missouri  have  been  utilizing  reading 
specialists  with  considerable  success.  Dr. 
Kiesling.  of  the  Urban  Institution,  writing 
in  the  November  1972  Issue  of  "Education 
and  Urban  Society,"  examines  various  hy- 
potheses for  effective  programs  for  disad- 
vantaged children.  He  foimd  that — 

Minutes  of  Instruction,  especially  those  by 
the  trained  reading  specialists,  were  con- 
structively related  to  readmg  gains. 

Continuing,  he  argues  that  In  situations 
where  the  present  system  Is  falling,  such  as 
in  many  of  our  core  cities: 

It  might  be  efficient  to  substitute  special- 
Ists's  Instruction  for  relatively  large  amounts 
of  self-contained  classroom  instruction. 

In  his  concluding  comments.  Dr.  Kiesling 
says: 

It  is  widely  believed,  mostly  on  the  basis  of 
the  reports  of  large  national  surveys,  that 
compensatory  education  has  failed.  The  find- 
ings of  this  study,  which  demonstrated  mod- 
est average  success  and  the  possibility  of  very 
respectable  gains  Ln  reading  if  diagnostic 
reading  specialists  are  used  for  Instruction, 
stand  in  partial  contradiction  to  this. 

Dr.  Kiesling  also  cited  what  he  called  iii- 
creasing  evidence  from  research  In  compen- 
satory education  tending  to  support  his  find- 
ines.  In  dlscussUig  this  hterature,  Dr.  Kies- 
ling states: 

Guszak  (1970)  discusses  research  which 
he  reels  gives  rL'je  to  a  reasonable  hunch  that 
lnstr\iction  by  diagnostic  reading  teachers  Is 
c^Iective  for  disadvantaged  pupils.  Bissell 
(1970»  has  shown  convincingly.  In  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  findings  of  many  well- 
designed  compensatory  education  research 
projects,  that  better  learning  rates  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  degree  of  external  organiza- 
tion and  sequencing  of  the  child's  learning 
experiences,  hierarchical  organization  of  ob- 
jectives, directive  teacher  role  and  the  nature 
and  amount  of  program  supervision  and  per- 
sonnel training.  These  attributes  are  pre- 
cisely those  that  are  present  with  instruction 
by  trained  specialists  especially  so  when  the 


lowup  discussions  after  the  media  presenta- 
tion of  the  course  within  the  school.  Finally, 
the  reading  specialist  Is  expected  to.  In  ef- 
fect, be  a  salesman  for  reading,  helping  to 
Instill  In  the  faculty  and  students  the  over- 
riding ImporUnce  of  this  subject  and  a  burn- 
ing desire  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and 
student  alike  to  improve  the  reading  per- 
formance of  that  school. 

I  have  included  a  definition  of  "reading 
specialist*  and  "reading  teacher"  in  the  bUl 
Experts  with  whom  I  consulted  cautioned 
me  that  the  intent  of  the  program  could  be 
frustrated  if  qualified  individuals  were  not 
attracted,  particularly  In  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  specialist  in  this  program 
On  the  other  hand,  if  I  made  the  requirement 
too  strict,  there  may  not  be  adequate  num- 
bers of  reading  specialists. 

A  "reading  specialist"  Is  defined  as  an  In- 
dividual who  has  a  master's  degree,  with  a 
major  or  speciality  in  reading,  from  an  ac- 
credited institution  of  higher  education  and 
has  successfully  completed  3  years  of  teach- 
ing experience  which  Includes  reading  In- 
struction. 

This  Is  essentially  the  definition  of  the 
International  Reading  Association,  a  profes- 
sional organization  active  in  the  upgrading 
of  reading  instruction. 

The  term  "reading  teacher"  means  an  In- 
dividual with  a  bachelor  degree,  who  ha^ 
successfuly  completed  a  minimum  of  12 
credit  hours,  or  its  equivalent,  in  courses 
of  the  teaching  of  reading  at  an  accredited 
institution  of  higher  education  and  has  suc- 
cesf  ully  completed  2  years  of  teaching  experi- 
ence, which  Includes  reading  Instruction. 

Realizing  that  there  may  not  be  adequate 
reading  teachers  or  specialists.  I  have  pro- 
vided sufficient  flexibility  In  the  deflntlons 
so  as  to  allow  a  reading  teacher  to  be  utilized 
In  lieu  of  a  reading  specialist  and  a  regular 
teacher  for  a  reading  teacher,  provided  such 
teacher  is  enrolled  or  will  enroll  In  classes 
to  meet  the  higher  requirements.  I  would 
emphasize,  however,  that  these  definitions 
are  only  for  the  purposes  of  this  program. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  legislation  envisions 
a  major  upgrading  of  professional  qualifica- 
tions In  the  reading  area,  particularly  in 
project  schools.  The  bill  also  will  encourage 
institutions    of    higher    education 


.„    give 

greater  emphasis  to  readlne  in  the  nr^^nnrn 

program  is  planned  such  that  the  regular  tlon  of  elementary  teachers  and  readtog'^Z. 

classroom  teacher  and  paraprofesslonals  are  clallsts.  The  goal  Is  to  have  all  elementMv 

well  coormnated  to  the  specialists'  activity,  teachers  In  project  schools  become  "wdrng 

From   the  discussion  It  Is  clear  that  the  teachers.   To  accomplish  such  a  eoal    It  to 

readmg  specialist's  ability  and  leadership  Is  obvious  that  a  massive  rctralnlnB  effort  will 

critical  to  the  success  of  this  program.  The  be  necessary.  Some  school  systems  are  rec- 

readlng  .speclallsfs  role  will  be  both  chal-  ognlzlng  this  need  and  an  effort  Is  already 


len;;lng  and  difficult 

The  reading  speclalut  will  be  Introducing 
specialization  in  the  reading  area  for  all  ele- 
mentary students  as  he  or  she  provides  In- 
struction to  all  children  In  grades  1  and  2, 
and  to  all  chUdren  who  arc  readUig  below  the 
appropriate  grade  level  m  grades  3  through  6. 

In    addition,    reading    specialists    will    be 


underway. 

For  example,  the  Baltimore  city  school  s.\*s- 
tem  found  it  necessary  to  give  all  8  000 
teachers  some  additional  training  In  the 
readmg  area. 

As  unbelievable  as  It  sounds.  It  was  possible 
until  very  recently  tor  teachers  to  teach 
reading  without  a  single  college  course  In 


SPECI.*UZ.\TION   IN   BE.4DING 

Admittedly,  specialization  In  reading  for 
all  children  at  the  elementary  grade  le-.el  is 
new.  but  specialization  Itself  at  the  elemen- 
tary level  Is  not  new.  At  the  elementary  level, 
specialists  are  often  employed  to  teach 
music,  art.  and  physical  education,  unlike 
In  some  of  these  other  areas  utilizing  sne- 


my  state  of  Maryland,  prior  to  1972,  the  only 
requirement  was  one  single  course  In  lan- 
guage arts.  This  In  general  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  In  most  states  In  the  country, 
for  as  a  study.  "The  Information  Base  for 
Reading"  by  the  Educatloiml  Testing  Service 
of  Berkeley.  Calif.,  observed ; 

In  I960,  as  In  1970,  the  most  frequent  rc- 


teachlng  those  chUdren  who  participate  In  reading  or  reading  methods.  For  example    In 

the  summer  Intensive  reading  program.  — ,^.~.~  ..*  .- ^  _  .      .     -*■    ■ 

But.  the  reading  specialist's  responsibili- 
ties extend  be.vond  the  teaching  function  as 
Important  as  this  Is.  The  reading  specialist, 
as  en^  Isioned  In  this  proposal.  Is  expected  to 
provide  strong  leadership  for  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  reading  program  at  his  or  her 

school.  The  reading  specialist  wUl  also  ad-  , 

minister  or  supervise  the  administering  of  qnirement  for  certification  as  a  regular  ele^ 
diagnostic  testing  and  screening.  mentary  teacher  or  secondary  teacher  was 
Fiuther,  the  reading  specialist  will  be  a  re-  ^^^  course  in  reading  and.^or  language  arts  " 
Clallsts.  the  reid'lnVroic'tallTt  wi'lT  not  sJ^I  '""'*  P*^"^"'  helping  the  elementary  class-  ■""=  LlTaT  of  Congress  at  my  request, 
plant  the  classroom  teachers'  readme  role  '°°™  teachers  grow  and  Improve  their  In-  completed  a  survey  of  the  50  states  to  de- 
All  reading  Instruction  would  not  be  the  s'"":"™  °'  reading  in  the  regular  class  and  'f""l"^  t1=l"'  requirements  for  the  regular 
respoQilbnily  of  the  specialist.  The  regular  *"'  *"'*  <l««loP  additional  reading  special-  flfnjeiljry  teacher  and  the  reading  speclal- 
clusnao  teacher  wlU  continue  his  ot  her  !»"■  ^"^  "><>»  8<:liools  who  wiu  participate  In  S.L'.^^h^h""?^""'  consent  that  this  chart 
important  responsibilities,  but  the  re«lJg  the  public  television  reading  course  for  tS»  hem.^o' ?,  h  "^I'^'i'''- 
sg««a.s,  wm  supplement  and  Intensify  tha?  teachers,  au.horl.ed  by  the  rea'dlng  title,  the  or.'Sed  To'Z  m^TT-t^i'^^u  \1 
'"°"                                                                     reading  specialist  Is  expected   to  lead  fol-  follows:               P'^""*"  '"  me  Bscoao,  as 
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50  ST«TE  SURVEY  BY  THE  IIBRABY  OF  COSGHESS  AI  THE  REQUEST  OF  SENATOR  I.  GLENN  BEALL.  JR.  (R  MD  )  ON  THE  CERIIFICATIOII  RtQUIREHEHTS  IS  THE  UEtHOOS  OF  REA0I1G 

INSTRUCTION  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  IN  SELECTED  STATES 


Regular  elementary  scliool  teachers 


Number  of 

course  hours         Type(s)  ol 

(cxcd(l)  caurses(s) 


Percent 

meelrng  Himbei  ol 

present  Ctianges  m  tequirernems  c«u(sc  hours 

reriuirements  m  the  past  S  years  (aerjit)> 


Reailinc  spedsltsls  al  tile  riemeA*.i;<i  :c^ori  lewt 


Typets)  ol  <»urse(s) 


Percr^nt 

meetiriR  Chanfes  m 

preset  requrrements  in 

(ertuiicments  the  past  i  yeirs 


Alabama 

Alaska -. 

Arizofla 

...  0 

...  "3  courses" 

...  3s.h 

....  NA>.. 

prescription. 
-  Methods 

Arkansas _..- 

...  3s.h 

--  NSL. 

Calilotnia .  . 

...  "1  course". 

--  Methods,  to 
include 
ptroflics. 

Colorado..   -      .   . 
Connectiait 

Delaware 

..  0.  .  .  . 
..  6  5.h 

..  3s.h 

--  NA... 

children's 
literalure  (3). 
--  Methods. 

Ftarrfa .., 

._  2s.h 

.-  Methods 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

minors - 

Indiana 

Iowa 

-  5q.h.< 

..  0 

._  0.  

..  2s.h 

..  6s.h" . 

.  3s.h  -.    .    . 

...  Methods 

...  NA 

...  NA  ... 

...  Methods 

-.-  Developmental 

and  corrective 

reading. 
Methods . 

Kansas 

..  0 

..  NA 

Konlucly 

..  «s.h 

..  3s.b 

..  0 

-  Js-b 

..  NS 

louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

..  NS 

..  NA>. 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

..  d ... 

.0 

..  NA 

..  NA.. 

Minnesota 

..  0 

..  NA 

Mississippi... 

.8sJi...,. ... 

..  Mttboils 

Missouri 

«  5s.» 

-  Mdbods 

Montana... 

Nebrasia 

Nevada _ 

New  Hampshire 

.  0 

:ki^:::::::: 

.  0 

..  NA 

..  NA 

..  Melhods 

..  NA 

"l  cours  " 

NewMurco 

.  3slr  ..        .. 

-  6s.b 

.  « _. 

.  0 

.    NS 

..  NA 

..  NA 

North  Carolina 

Nsrtll  Dakota 

Ohio 

.  3qJl 

.  Methods. 

.  3s.b...  . 

Oregon 

.  6ii.b_ 

materials. 
.  Methods 

Pennsytyania 

.  HS... 

.  NA .. 

Rhode  Island 

.  3sh 

.  3s.h 

.  0 

3s.b 

"I  course"... 

0 

NA 

3s.h 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tenoessoe 

Teitas 

Utah... 

Vermont  i 

Virginia 

.  Methods 

.  NA 

.  Methods 

.  Methods 

.  NA.. 

.  NA 

Washington 

«estVrrjin>a 

"1  course".... 
2-3  s.b 

.  Methods 

.  Methods 

"iscolrsin 

"I  course" 

.  Methods 

Wyoming   . 


WA-  None _ ._,_ 

50    1971— no  specific  reqiBrwnenl    W.A 

in  the  methods  of  reading 

instnjdion  previous  y. 
100    tione .  I'jsii 


«S     1572     ni>i«(be1oie      _  M.A 

100    1971  -  Inclusion    of    ptionks    US 
DOl  previousty  speciloil. 


US  Noi»e. 

90  None 

NA  None.. 

«A  None.. 

90  NoM. 

NS  1970 


15  vh 
(giadiiate). 


Techniques.  (ti«gnosts  presc>ip> 
tion,  materials. 

Methcis,  temeijisl,  ^.'^cltcum 
or  tnlem^hip. 

Methorts,  re-m'dtl.  Uboistof/ 
praclice. 

Certititalion  baser,  upon  i  (com- 
mendation by  i«al  educa- 
Ifona)  agency  and  pasuge  ol 
examtnat»n;  w  otfsefvalion 
tiy  a  pane-  appomted  by  the 
State  educaiponjl  agency. 

^A.. ... 

Welhods.  leme^ial,  pi^cticiim, 
children's  iiteialuie. 

'•^ethoiJ;,  temedia),  ptacllcum 

founrfations.  methods,  remedial, 

children's  litetatme.        *-- 
Methods,  ie'ne>ti«l  _  _ . 


M    None  _  MA.  plus  4 

years  ol 
e»perjence. 
■•*     None  .     _  12s.h.<gr»(J. 

NS    1972— none  before __.  IZs.h.  grad- 
uate) 
25    1971-none  before  .  _ 

NA    None _ ijsti 

8  85    1972— none  before.     _ 12sJl 

NA    None  _ ..  .  .      tSsh 

NA  ..      do __     _     I2s.h.plus4 

years  ol  ex- 
M.  J  oetience. 

HA  ....  do-..  .    ■Scowrses" 

«  -  -    (»o  ISs.h 

20    None.  NS 


Foundations,    tfiagitosJS.    MMh 
ratery  piKticum. 


Appro-.ed  program  basis  . 


NA    None _    _  _ 

NA    None 

100    None __ _..'"■. 

MA  1970— from  specific  require- 
menis  to  approved  pro- 
gram basis. 


roundaliooE,  remedial,  practi- 

cvm. 
do 

-  NA.- 

-  Remet _ 

Foundations,   remedial,  prscti- 

cum. 

NS 

Methods,  diagnosis,  irealmcnt 

ol  diRicutlies. 

DcKflloRmental     reading,     n- 

nwdial,  praclicum. 

Oevetopmental  leading 

Methods,  remedial,  psychology- 

cal  testing.  practiCiiiB. 

HA _ „. 


100     r^one. 


24  Xh 


85     None 


10  s.h.  (for 
elementary. 
reading 

70    1972    none  btSor. '^""■ 

NA    None lS3l)!h:: 

NA    None "Scovrses" 

too    NOP... .1,^!^ 

100    Hwe.- 12**,„  . 

75    1972 -minimum  specified IS  q.b 

HA     1969  -3  s.h.  required  previ-     NS 
ously. 

NS    None 

«s  None -— .'.:  izsji:::::::.: 

NA  None 

HS  None " Z" 

100  None fiVi 

NA  None.. 

NA  NA ",'"."HA~        Z"" 

NS  None Mj( 

100    None 20Qh 

33  None z/sV.."-"::: 

fiO    I973~requirement    made    UA  or30s.h 
mandatory. 

95    None _  6s.h.  (addi- 
tional to 
standard  re- 
quirement). 


Methods,  prxlkuni  psyChqli^t- 
cal  testtng. 


Foundations,    remedial,    prac- 
ticum. 


KA_. 

Melhods.  pemetiial.  piacticum..  _ 

Foundations,  lemedtal.  piacli- 
oim. 

Foundaiiot's.  devetopmental .  re- 
medial, piactwum. 

Foundalwns,  lemedial.  practi- 
cum. 

Melhods.  lemtOtii,  practkum... 

NS    . 


NA... 

Metiiods.  remedial.  Diacucum 

NA .. .     :: 

NA _ 

Melliofts,  tftagnosts 

NA.. „ ._..    . 

HA _  . 

Foumtttions.  rcmedii).  pfacti- 

OML 

NS :_ . 

Foundatiofls.  renicttial,  clinical 
enpertence. 

Advanced  methods,  measure- 
ment, remedial,  supervision, 
mleinshtp. 

Remedial 


NA 

ns; 

None 
None. 

im 

1971    Course 

NS 

seqitence 
mndaltd. 

Num. 

irti 

tloiit. 

NA    NiMie. 
HS    None. 


80    1971- reqiure. .cuts 

specified. 
Its  Do. 

NA    None. 
100  Do. 

85  Da 


Wost" 
87 


90     1970— Psyctiohfe^»l 

testing  requiie- 
meiti  added. 

NA    Hone. 

NA     None. 

lOo   Hooe. 
95    1970— from  specitic 

f  e<HNreintnts  to 

approved  prograni 

basis. 
1971 — teqoirement 

r>is«d  from  19  lo 

24sJi. 


NS 


70 


100    1972    ntitcthftn,^ 

100    Now. 

90    1972    mimmuiti 
speciiied. 

U$    1969— genera 
guidelines  out- 
lined 

?4A    None. 

NS     None. 

HA    None. 

NA     N«flf. 

100    None 

NA    None. 

NA     NA 

NS     1972     none  before. 

100    None, 
100    None. 

100    1972    nonefiefoie 


NA— Not  applicable, 
-..'ontrll'  *P«*=  fi*""  ('' '"  a  "Number  ol  course  Hours"  column,  a  requirement  eiists  but  the 
■•unioer  01  hours  is  not  specific;  in  older  columns,  NS  indicates  t^at  the  hu  is  unavailable). 


*  s.h.— semester  (credit)  hours;  qh.-qwailer  (crediO  hours. 

8  sM.  of  cojrses  in  tl»e  melhods  ol  leaching  elementary  sfciils.  nduding  leadiiw. 
■  Due  to  staff  limiUtions.  the  Stale  of  Vomont  has  declined  lo  ansiwi  ail  inqumes  related  to 
Ihis  sludy  (see  attached  nole).  ^-c    «» 
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Mr.  BEAit  j^.  Pnwldent.  Professor  Boeder.         This  provision  er.vlsioiis  the  oui^undlng 
?':,'«„'S^^r.r.?.?;?.rT.^!?l?f°'St'    f!«f^/..-!«^r.^"  the  counts  comblnmi 
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Predonia.  NY  .  had  the  foUowliig  to  say  with 
respect  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  to 
teach  refldiog: 

"To  the  alreadr  rolutninoviFt  number  of  ren- 
fior.s  suggested  for  Johnny's  inability  to 
learn  to  read,  the  authors  wciild  like  to  sug- 
gest one  more — perhaps  Johnny  Js  experlenc- 
i:iB  difficulty  In  learning  to  read  becau&o 
ninny  of  hla  teachers  have  not  been  ade- 
quately prepared  to  teach  readhig.  In  Tact, 
the  majority  of  Johnnys  teachers  have  no 
doubt  spent  more  time  in  college  gymnasi- 
ums learning  to  play  volleyball  and  slmUar 
gomes  than  they  have  spent  In  college  classeit 
learning  how  to  teach  reading,  .  .  .  Unfor- 
tunately, when  a  neophyte  teacher  Is  grad- 
uated from  an  accredited  institution  and 
awarded  state  certification,  it  is  often  as- 
sumed that  he  poaieases  at  least  a  minimal 
understanding  of  how  to  teach  reading.  Noth- 
iiig  could  be  more  remote  from  reality!  .  .  . 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  authors  re- 
ceived his  baccalaureate  degree  in  elementar>' 
education  from  on  Institution  which  required 
.such  courses  as:  Industrial  Arts  (3  hrs). 
Music  Method*  (6  hrs.).  Arts  and  Crafts  for 
Classroom  Teachers  (6  hrs).  Physical  Edu- 
cation (3  hrs.).  and  Marriage  and  Family  Re- 
lations (3  hrs).  Consequently,  when  he  em- 
barked upon  his  professional  career,  he  wae 
prepared  to  teach  his  fifth  graders  how  to 
swim,  sing,  make  puppets,  build  birdhouses. 
play  rolleyt>all.  settle  family  arguments,  and 
weave  baskets.  Unfortunately,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  teach  his  students  how  to  an- 
alyxo  words,  comprehend  printed  materials 
or  critically  evaluate  textbook  selections. 
Somehow,  his  alma  matter  had  let  him  down; 
It  had  disregarded  the  most  Important  R — 
Reading  Although  he  had  fulfilled  all  the 
requirements  for  graduation  and  state  cer- 
tification, he — and  his  contempororles — were 


their  talents  with  experts  In  the  utilization 
of  the  communication  media  for  educational 
purposes  to  produce  first-rate  courses  that 
may  be  used  by  any  Interested  school  svstem. 

While  I  want  xo  see  tlie  courees  available 
to  all  reading  emphasis  projects  and  schools, 
and  si-hool  systems  everywhere,  the  legisla- 
tion requires  that  the  Commissioner  give  pri- 
orliy  in  selectujg  the  urban  distrlctwlde 
project  to  applicants  which  can  show — 

First,  that  the  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  will  give  credit  for  the  television 
courses  and  encourot;e  parilclpntion  bv  the 
di-itrict's  leachera: 

Second,  that  the  local  television  station 
w;:i  offer  such  courses  at  hours  convenient 
lo  the  teachers.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  time  of 
viewing  will  enable  all  the  elementary  teach- 
ers to  view  the  proeram  as  a  group  so  as  to 
enable  follow  up  discuiston  led  by  the  read- 
ing ::peclallsts;  and 

Tlilrd.  that  the  local  education  agency 
wui  make  Hrrangcments  with  the  colleges 
and  universities  so  that  academic  credit  will 
be  given  for  the  completion  of  such  courses, 

rtrNTrR    FOR    Rr.U>ING    IMPROt-EMENT 

Despite  the  importance  of  reading,  this 
importance  has  not  been  adequately  re- 
flected In  educational  research  and  develop- 
ment. Accordingly,  this  part  of  my  proposal 
would  require  the  Director  of  the  new  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  to  establish  a 
Center  for  Reading  Improvement.  $10  mil- 
lion would  be  authorized  for  the  purposes  ol 
this  section  and  these  sums  would  remain 
available  until  expended. 

The  educational  centers  and  labs  pre- 
viously lunded  under  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  have  been  transferred  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education 

The  Institute  has  been  evaluating  the 
present  educational  laboratories  and  center 


never  required  to  complete  a  course  In  the 

'"i?'"l5^L7n?*';K<;*.,           ♦K              *,           ,  programs.  I  have  examined  some  of  the  pro- 

,hi  «,^^  .!f,  -w    ?"  !."  *•"■"  """^'""^  o'  B"™*  of  the  centers  and  labs  and  I  must 

Lr!/-S??    'i1'*''^'P"*J"'"'P'°^**"'*"P-  **>■  •>^«*  "°"«  °f  ^'^^^  work,  in  my  jX- 

^  F^rst   Lrt?nn ^n%°  .^'"""r^ ,'"  '""^  ^°""''''^-     "'*^"^-  ^^'"P"'^  »ith  the  importance  of  read- 

First,  section  705.  "Gr»nts  for  institutions      '--   -  -  -  "^ 

t.f  higher  education,"  This  section  authorizes 
fjrarits  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  for 
the  purpose  of  planning  and  implementing 
procrams  to  strengthen  and  improve  graduate 
and  undergraduate  Instruction  in  the  teach- 


ing for  our  society.  I  believe  that  reading 
cc-rtniniy  should  at  lenst  have  one  center  or 
lai  that  Is  devoting  fuU  time  to  this  problem 
Tims,  under  section  705  of  my  proposal 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Etiucation.   through   the  Institute  and   the 


::^^L^!:;^^s- J^sr^--s"»'  ^^^^^^^^^%:ss 


Aith  StAte  and  local  educational  agenclee. 

Second,  section  708  authorizes  grants  to 
States  to  strengthen  existing  certification  re- 
quirements Hopefully,  this  wUl  result  In  an 
Increase  in  the  course  requirements  In  read- 
ing for  future  elementary  teachers  so  that 
such  graduates  wUl  meet  the  requirements  of 
a  rending  teacher. 

TCLEVISIOK    TtACHEE     TBAININC 


duct  or  support  research  and  demonstration 
In  the  field  of  reading.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to  the  following  areas: 

First.  Basic  research  In  the  reading  process. 
The  cose  lor  accelerated  research  and  devel* 
opn'ent  efforts  In  the  reading  area  Is  made 
by  the  massive  reading  problems  facing  the 
country.  We  certainly  need  to  learn  more 
about  the  reading  process  and  how  chUdren 


Eecilon  704  authorizes  the  Commissioner     **'*^-'  *<>  '*«'ft<l-  This  la  an  exceedingly  com- 
of  Education  to  make  arrangements  for  the     P'*^  ""^  difficult  area,  but  Its  diraciUty  is  es- 


preparation  and  production  for  viewing  on 
public  television  of  reading  courses  for  ele- 
roentarj'  teachers  and  reading  specialLsts.  In 
addition,  a  sttidy  conr.'^e  guide  would  be  pre- 
pared for  use  in  cor-jurctlon  with  the  tele- 
vision Instruction. 

The  great  potential  of  televibion  for  educa- 


ceeded  only  by  its  Importance.  So.  I  hope 
that  basic  research  In  the  reading  process 
wUi  be  pursued. 

Second.  That  most  elTectlve  method  or 
methods  tor  the  teaching  of  reading.  The 
debate  on  how  to  teach  reading  in  the  coun- 
try has   been  going  on  for  over  a  ceuturj- 


tlonal   purposes  has   been  demonstrated  by  ™"'*'i   the   proponents  of  the  phonetic   and 

such  shows  as  Sesame  Street  and  Electric  Co.  look-see  approach  enjoying  popularity  at  dlf- 

Also.  college  courses  have  been  successfully  l^erent  times.  Until  educational  research  re- 

oflered  over  television.  My  State  of  Maryland  solves  this  question,  it  would  seem  prudent 

i.s   doing    some   imaginative   and    Innovative  *l*i*t  we  make  certain  that  our  teachers  know 

work  in  this  arefl.  the    main   alternUves   and    techniques   and 

One  frequent  dlfnculty  with  many  of  the  when  and  how  to  employ  special  techniques 

television  courses  is  the  times  at  which  such  of  Instruction. 


s  at  which  such 
courses  are  offered.  Sunrise  is  obviously  not 
tV.e  best  hour  for  our  citizens.  I  have  tried 
to  draft  this  bill,  not  only  to  tap  the  Ijest 
avotlable  talent  to  produce  the  courses,  but 
equiUIy  Important  to  encourage  the  oflerlng 
of  such  courses  at  hours  that  ore  convenient 
lo  the  teachers. 


Third  Improved  methods  for  the  testing 
of  reading  ability  and  achievement.  There  is 
ft  need  to  improve  our  techniques  for  test- 
ing reading  ability  and  achievement.  There 
is  already  some  interesting  work  going  on  as 
evidenced  by  the  Education  Commission  on 
the  States*   national   assessment  ol  educa- 


tional processes,  and  also  the  work  In  my 
State  on  criterion -reference  tests. 

Fourth.  Development  of  model  college 
courses  In  reading  for  personnel  preparing 
to  engage  in  elementary  teaching  or  for  ele- 
mentary teachers  who  are  or  intend  to  be- 
come reading  teachers  or  reading  speclallots 

Fifth.  The  development  of  techniques  lor 
the  diaj3:nosi8  and  correction  of  reading  dis- 
nbllities.  Throughout  Uie  last  decade  sur- 
veys both  among  those  training  to  become 
teachers  and  those  In  teaching,  have  indi- 
cated that  both  grovips  believe  that  Inade- 
quate preparation  was  given  In  diagnosing 
and  correcting  reading  problems  of  pupils. 

The  educational  Uteratiu-e  during  thb 
same  period  also  emphasized  the  need  for 
this  approach.  But  as  the  Education  Testing 
Service  ubserved; 

"In  spite  of  such  wlde=ipread  exhortations, 
the  requirement  for  teachers'  education  and 
certification  have  shown  no  subsequent 
change  according  to  the  survevs  In  1960  and 
1970." 

Sixth  The  development  of  model  reading 
programs  for  elementary  school  chUdren  gen- 
erally, and  special  model  reading  programs 
for  elementary  schoolchildren  who  are  edu- 
cotionally  disadvantaged,  or  handicapped. 

During  1950s  there  was  considerable  con- 
cern with  respect  to  teaching  of  science  In 
high  schools.  As  a  result,  a  study  was  under- 
taken by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  a  model  textbook  for  physics  was  devel- 
oped. It  is  my  understanding  that  this  was 
very  well  accepted  and  has  been  credited 
with  substantial  upgrading  of  the  Instruc- 
tion of  physics  in  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  attempt  a  similar  effort  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  a  reading  cur- 
riculum for  pupUs  In  the  early  elementary 
grades. 

Seventh.  The  use  and  evaluation  of  ed- 
ucation   technology    in    reading,    and 

Eighth.  The  evaluation  of  educational  ma- 
terials In  reading.  P.  Kenneth  Komoskl. 
president  of  the  Education  Product  Informa- 
tion Exchange  Institute,  Indicated  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  education  material 
being  marketed  to  tlie  schools  Is  over  200.000 
items  and  that  this  production  has  increased 
twenty-fold  In  the  last  two  decades.  There 
are  also  numerous  materials  specifically  on 
the  teaching  of  reading,  providing  teachers 
with  many  options  and  alternatives  in  the 
selection  of  teaching  materials.  Mr.  Komo- 
skl points  out  that  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  education  materials  hove  been  field 
tested  and  only  approximately  1  percent 
have  been  subjected  to  learner-verlflcatlon 
techniques. 

PKCSIDEN'TIAL    BE.\DIN\;    AWAftnS 

Finally,  my  proposal  would  establish  Pres- 
idential awards  for  reading  achievement. 
There  wUl  be  two  types  of  awards,  one  for 
elennentary  students  and  one  for  elementarv 
schools. 

Tlie  student  aword  would  consist  of  an 
einblem  to  be  presented  to  elementary  stu- 
dents for  achievement  In  reading,  as  defiited 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 

Tlie  school  award  would  be  a  pennant,  or 
other  appropriate  recognition,  for  schools 
achieving  reading  excellence,  as  defined  by 
the  Commissioner.  The  student  and  school 
awards  will  be  of  stich  design  and  materia! 
as  the  President  pre.>;crlbes. 

I  would  hope  that  the  President,  beftwe 
deciding  on  the  design  and  material  for  the 
award,  wotild  consult  with  the  education 
community  and  provide  both  the  education 
community  and  the  pubUc  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  suggestions  for  the  award. 
Perhaps,  it  would  be  worth  considering  % 
national  competition  for  the  design  of  such 
awards,  but  I  have  not  specified  this  In  the 
statute  Itself. 

Mr.  President,  in  1955  President  Elsen- 
hower was  presented  with  evidence  regard- 


Juhj 
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lug  the  physical  fitness  of  American  yomii. 
The  President  was  told  that  56  percent  of  the 
American  children  failed  on  one  or  more  of 
six  basic  tests  for  muscular  strength  and 
fiexibiUty  as  compared  to  only  9  percent  of 
ihe  Western  European  children. 

As  a  result.  President  Elsenhower  esUb- 
Rshed  what  is  now  the  President's  Cotmcil 
on  Youth  Pltness  and  Sports.  School  fitness 
programs  were  developed  for  our  youth,  in- 
rludlng  a  screening  test  for  yoimg  children 
lo  identify  those  most  In  need  of  help.  A 
seven-part  test  was  devised  and  standards 
were  set  for  each  Item  for  each  age  group. 
The  program  was  adapted  by  schools  all  over 
the  country. 

The  President's  Council  on  Pliyslcal  Plt- 
ness has  said  that  physical  fitness  of  our 
youth  has  improved  substantially.  Since  1961. 
there  has  been  a  32-percent  gain  In  the  pro- 
portion of  children  passing  the  physical  fit- 
ness test  from  60  to  80  percent. 

In  general,  after  5  years  of  using  tlie  test, 
the  performance  of  our  youth  has  Improved 
hi  all  fitness  areas. 

Similarly,  competition  among  schools  In 
athletics  fosters  competition  and  excellence 
in  sports.  In  addition.  It  tends  to  elevate  the 
Importance  of  athletics  In  the  minds  of  stu- 
dents. I  believe  that  the  Presidential  student 
awards  envisioned  wUI  encourage  interest  and 
motivate  elementary  students  in  reading. 
Also,  the  school  competition  would  under- 
score the  Importance  of  academic  excellence 
In  this  the  most  ImporUnt  subject  area  at 
the  elementary  level. 

This  program  wlU  follow  the  successful 
physical  fitness  program  and  the  only  costs 
involved  are  f»me  administrative  expanses. 

CONCLtrSIOM 

Mr.  President,  the  reading  proposals  rec- 
ommended to  ttie  Senate  are  the  result  of 
considerable  study  and  good  bearings,  it 
addresses  what  I  regard  as  the  AchUlee"  heel 
of  edncatkm.  the  massive  readmg  problem  of 
schools  having  Urge  numbers  or  high  con- 
centrations of  ChUdren  reading  below  grade 
level. 

It  places  a  priority  on  the  early  elemen- 
tary years  through  the  use  of  reading  ^>e- 
clallsts  to  Intensify  and  supplement  the  reg- 
ular classroom  reading  Instruction.  In  effect, 
it  gives  the  students  a  double  dose  of  read- 
ing to  prevent  the  educational-limiting  and 
career-crippling  handicap  of  the  UiabUlty  to 
read. 

Mr.  William  Raspberrv.  in  his  column  in 
the  February  19  Washington  Post,  com- 
mented on  the  BuggestloD  that  subjects  be 
suspended  In  ghetto  schools  for  a  s-car  to 
concentrate  on  raising  reading  perfornuuice 
as  follows: 

"Since  you  can  only  play  at  teaching  hls- 
tcwy  to  children  who  can't  read,  why  not 
stop  playing  and  teach  them  to  read?  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  can  assure  vou  that  this 
bill  alms  at  preventing  such  playing  and  con- 
templates a  serious  and  concentrated  attack 
on  the  reading  problem.  Its  goal  Is  "to  teach 
them  to  read."  In  fact,  it  adopts  the  am- 
bltlotis  goal  of  having  aU  children  In  read- 
ing emphasis  project  schools  reading  at  grade 
level  by  the  end  of  the  third  grade. 

While  this  proposal  will  not  be  a  pana- 
cea for  aU  of  the  reading  problems,  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  considerable  evidence  that 
this  approach  can  and  will  make  a  sub- 
stantial dUference.  The  reading  problem  is 
M  big  and  its  solution  Is  so  important 
that  I  hope  my  colleagues  wUl  Jom  me 
in  enacting  the  reading  improvement  title 
or  the  pending  measure.  Its  enactment 
will  be  a  gUnt  step  toward  preventing  or 
reducing  reading  problems.  A  society  where 
technology  and  education  are  so  important 
and  where  only  approximately  5  percent  of 
The  jobs  are  unskilled  cannot  allow  the  dan- 
h-erous  conditions  to  continue  where  massive 
numbers  of  children  lack  the  abUity  to  read 
which  affects  both  their  capacity  to  learn  and 
to  earn. 
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I  had  fnc  pleasure  of  sening  ou  the  Na- 
tional CommlBsloD  on  the  Flnancuig  of  Post- 
Becondary  Edticatlon.  This  Commission  haii 
Issued  Its  report  and  rccommendatloiu. 
which.  In  general  were  well  received.  This 
commission  studied  the  ways  and  meana  to 
provide  the  opportunity  for*  the  flaanclng  of 
higher  and  technical  education  for  all  stu- 
dents. But.  It  will  do  us  little  good  to  guar- 
antee Ihat  Bnanclal  bp-rlers  will  not  prevent 
students  from  pckitsecondary  education  and 
training  if  the  studeuu  are  not  capable  be- 
cause of  educatlotul  deSclencles.  the  most 
important  of  which  Is  reading,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  opportunities. 

For,  Mr.  President,  equal  opportunities 
begin  early.  The  reading  title's  significance 
may  be  more  important  than  the  report  of 
the  Poslsecoudary  Education  Commission. 
.-IS  important  as  that  Is.  This  comment  Is  not 
meant  to  detract  from  that  report  which  I 
believe  will  be  most  Important  In  determin- 
ing future  higher  education  policies  In  the 
country:  but  this  proposal,  after  all,  seeks 
to  make  the  opportunity  for  higher  education 
or  technical  educntlon  possible  by  not  only 
reamrmlng  that  children  have  the  right  t<i 
read,  but  also  helping  to  assure  that  they 
wUI,  In  fact,  be  able  to  read. 


BxaiBrT  1 

"Education  Dally",  May  4, 1973 

PtiF-a    Doe   Secn   as   PoREEUNKEa   or    More 

ScHcxjL  FRAtTD  Sirars 

The  case  of  Peter  Doe.  the  18-ye*r-o]d  who 
u  suing  the  San  Francisco  public  schools 
ftw  a  million  dollars  for  graduating  him  from 
high  school  with  only  fUth-grade  rending 
ability,  won't  blaze  new  trails  In  the  annals 
of  constitutional  law.  his  attorney  told  a 
recent  conference  In  Washington  on  Fraiitl 
i>i  the  Schooh. 

UiUlke  most  recent  educatloruu  reform 
cases  which  have  been  based  upon  broad 
constitutional  principles,  the  Peter  Doe  case 
binges  on  "very  traditional,  very  conven- 
tlonal  legal  theories  of  negligence,  tort  lia- 
bility." explained  the  plantut's  la^-yer.  Su- 
sanne  MartUez  of  the  Youth  Law  Center  In 
San  Francisco. 

"What  I  think  Is  dlllerent  about  the  kind 
of  case  we  are  talking  about  today  ...  Is 
that  this  kind  of  case  offers  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  focus  on  not  merely  the  outside 
kind  of  elements  which  make  up  the  edu- 
cational system,  but  the  very  process  of  edu- 
cation liself."  Martinez  told  the  conference 
of  legal  experts,  educators  and  government 
officials, 

"It  Is  not  a  nrst  Amendment  cose.  It  Is 
not  an  access  to  education  case.  It  Is  not  a 
civil  rights  action.  It  Is  an  action  which 
looks  to  the  product  of  education  and  says 
that  the  system  has  somehow  faUed  and  that 
the  system  should  be  held  accountable  for 
It." 

PETm    DOE'S    STOUT 

In  a  brief  summary  of  Feter  Doe  v.  Son 
Francisco  Vni/led  School  DUtrlct,  Martinez 
explained  that  the  case  Involves  an  18-year- 
old,  white.  middle-Income  young  man  who 
graduated  from  high  school  In  San  Francisco 
In  1972.  He  attended  elementary  school  Jun- 
ior and  senior  high  school  In  San  Pronclcso. 
W'as  never  held  back  a  grade,  and  his  grade 
point  average  upon  graduation  was  slightly 
higher  than  C.  He  wos  never  a  discipline 
problem  and  had  a  regular  attendance  record 
He  was  given  periodic  state  requh-ed  tests. 
and  test  scores  were  placed  in  his  records 
which  in  almost  every  case  Indicated  his 
performance  was  In  the  bottom  quartUe  of 
the  school.  When  his  mother— a  college  grad- 
uate—made specific  inquiry  about  the  boy's 
progre.-is  in  reading,  she  was  assured  on  sev. 
erai  occasions  that  his  performance  was  av- 
erage. After  graduation.  Peter  Doe  was  tested 
by  two  reading  specialUis  who  concluded  in- 
dependently that  he  had  a  fifth-grade  read- 
ing abUIty.  Thereafter  he  was  placed  under 
n  private  rending  tutor,  and  gained  an  esti- 


mated  two  grade  levels   In   reading   ability 
within  about  seven  or  eight  months. 

WHAT     15     THE     COBa>UtIKT? 

Tlie  complaint  filed  on  behalf  of  Peter  Doe 
iJoUs  down  to  four  major  counts.  Martinet 
explained.  The  first  is  a  count  of  common 
law  negligence,  contending  that  the  school 
district  by  "various  acts  and  omissions' 
faUed  to  carry  out  the  duty  It  owed  to  the 
plaintiff,  that  reasonable  care  was  not  exer- 
cised and  that  the  plalnun  was  damaged  na 
a  result. 

The  secoud  count  l,^  a  common  law  action 
based  upon  misrepresentation,  contending 
that  the  school  district  misrepresented  the 
young  man's  abilities  and  progress  to  his 
parents,  and  that  thcv  were  thus  unable  t.i 
seek  help  for  him. 

Other  causes  of  action  arc  lumped  under 
statutory  claUns.  In  California,  a  state  agency 
can  be  held  liable  for  Its  faUure  to  carry 
out  a  statutory  duty.  In  Uils  case,  for  ex- 
ample, sute  law  Imposes  certain  duUes  ou 
the  school  district  to  give  porenta  Informa- 
tion and  to  establish  certain  standards  of 
basic  skills  to  be  met  before  students  are 
given  a  diploma. 

The  last  cause  of  action  is  based  upon  n 
constitutional  claim  that  the  young  man  ha.« 
a  constitutional  right  to  education  (since 
.■itnick  down  by  the  US.  Supreme  Court  In 
the  Rodriffuez  decision)  and  that  he  wai 
denied  these  rights. 

THE  rmar  or  makv  fob  xia.ny  peter  oors? 
"I  think  It's  very  Important  to  look  at  this 
case  and  consider  the  facta  involved  .  .  .  m 
Is  I  perhaps  Uie  first  of  what  would  be  un- 
doubtedly a  series  of  cases  of  this  type 
brought  on  different  factual  allegaUous 
sometimes  brought  on  different  legal  theories 
?,ometmies  brought  for  different  kinds  ol 
relief, "  Martinez  isald.  "Peter  Doe  is  simply  a 
forerunner  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  par- 
ents and  citizens  to  bring  to  focus  through 
the  Judicial  system  ntlemion  upon  the  fact 
that  the  schools— have  faUed  In  some  wav 
to  provide  the  Peter  Does  of  this  country 
with  the  khid  of  education  to  which  thev 
are  entitled. 

"I  think  that  we  all  have  to  recogiUze  tha' 
Peter  Doe  Is  certainly  not  an  exceptional 
case.  He  Is  one  of  thousand^)  and  probably 
hundreds  of  lhoua,mds  of  children  who  arc 
In  schools  In  this  country  who  are  passed 
through  the  school  systems  from  year  to  year 
and  to  whom  the  state  has  never  provided 
that  kind  of  education  (for)  which  we  woulo 
hope  .  .  ." 

THK   LOYAI.   OPtVsmON 

Probate  Judge  HaskeU  J.  FTeedman  ot  Mid- 
dlesex County.  Mass..  assumed  the  confer- 
ence role  of  "loyal  opposition  "  to  the  theory 
behind  the  pending  suit.  Freedmau  former 
general  counsel  to  the  Massachusetts  Teacher 
Association,  complimented  Miss  MartUieB  and 
her  associates  for  their  '  UnaglnaUve  and 
creative  thinking  In  drafting  a  bui  of  com- 
plaint."  and  conceded  that  the  suit  and  ques- 
tions Involved  are  ""provocative."  On  the 
whole,  though,  Freedman  predicted  little 
chance  of  success  afid  added  "If  asked  1 
would  advise  against  bringing  the  suit  " 

NO    PENAiTT    rOE    VIOtATlOKS? 

I  do  not  question  that  the  references  t.j 
the  California  Education  CJode  In  the  com- 
plaint are  correct.  Obviously,  they  are  But  I 
did  note  that  the  complaint  does  not  allege 
any  pertinent  sections  of  the  Calllarnla  Edu- 
cation Code  that  provide  any  penalty  for 
violations  of  the  sections  quoted."  PVeedmnn 
observed. 

possible  t>£f  EirSE 

Freedmau  suggested  several  legal  defeii-TC* 
which  might  be  used.  One  Is  the  defense  ot 
laches,  "a  legal  doctrine  by  which  one  who 
might  otherwise  be  eutltled  to  reUef  may  be 
denied  relief  because  the  person  waited  too 
long  before   brlnghlg    the  action."   Another 
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defetife  would  be  tha'  ihe  charge  ia  vngue. 
Freeman  sold.  'Does  the  California  Constl- 
tuiion  or  its  Educational  Code  define  edu'-a- 
tion?  Does  either  set  forth  educational  stai'd- 
jtrdc  of  performance  bv  pupils  In  prerise 
teniif  that  n  teacher  kiious  in  advance  his 
nr  her  legal  responsibility  nnd  the  penalty 
tor  fwllure?"  Another  defense  would  be  thai 
the  schools  alone  do  not  educate.  'The  par- 
ents the  child's  playmates,  his  environment. 
nil  bear  upon  his  lenrnhTe  i.hnny  and  cap.ic- 
ly  to  abforb  ..." 

Another  deleu-se  uoDld  he  to  rftlae  the 
cjueatton  about  whether  or  not  ihe  school* 
moke  a  difference,  said  Freedmau.  pointing 
to  (he  writings  of  Jenck^.  Coleman.  Pettl- 
iirew  and  Armor  iiiimmarized  by  Geoffrey 
Hodgiion  in  a  rereni  Isiue  of  Atlantir 
Manthly.  Contributory  negllyei.ce  might  also 
be  one  defense  since  Peter  Doe  or  hla  parents 
mtyht  themslevcs  have  contributed  to  the 
fact  that  he  cannot  read  adequately.  The 
doctrines  of  sovereign  tmniuniiv  and  separa- 
tion of  powerb  were  jilso  cited  "by  Preedman 
a«  possible  defenses  a^nin&t  the  charge. 

"The  an-swer  to  Peter  Doe's  situation,  in 
my  opinion,  is  not  to  lie  found  In  the  courts., 
but  In  the  aeveral  legislatures  of  the  states  * 
Freedman  concluded. 

1.ECAL  ACcouNTAfln.rrr  is  diffekent 
"There  Is  always  aglutton  and  ferment  hi 
the  educational  world  and  that  Is  good,  and 
now  the  principle  of  accountability  Is  a 
topic  on  everyone's  tonciie.  but  the  discus- 
sion has  all  taken  place  In  the  educational 
world  and  they  are  talking  about  educational 
accountability,  which  I  suggest  is  a  different 
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tional  Policy  Research  Center,  1206  Hnms.on 
Street.  S>-Tacuse.  New  York  13210. 

use    OrFtKS    WORICSMOPS    ON    C-^CEITIONAL 

rarscMOOLGBS 
Tl\e  University  of  Southern  CiilUornIa  Is 
offenue  a  special  two-week  workshop  for 
schoni  p.sycbologtsls  and  special  education 
coniuliant.i  June  4-15  on  assessment  and 
proRrnin  planning  for  preiichonl  handicapped 
children.  For  information,  write  Dr.  Eliza- 
beih  Neumann.  Uiaversltv  Alfillated  Project. 
Children's  Hospital.  4560  Sunset  Boulevard. 
I.OS  Anseles.  Cnllfornla  90027. 

Putt  Doi-    Cannoi  Rfad— StHoot  Sito 
I  By  David  Holmstromt 

San  Frincisco.— 'Peler  N.  Doe"  graduated 
from  a  San  FralicLsco  hlRh  scliool  last  year 
uilh  a  B-mllius  average— but  could  onl'  read 
at  a  flrih-^ude  level. 

\S"hen  his  mother  discovered  his  plight  de- 
spite a.4»uranccs  by  6chool  oiBciaUi  tlmt  he 
was  attainiug  the  proper  reading  level,  she 
decided  to  sue  llic  school  dislrlct  for  Si 
milllou. 


The  lawsuit  was  filed  under  the  nctitlous 
"name  of  "Peter  N.  Doe"  to  spare  the  litigant 
public  stigma  and  humUlation. '  Mrs.  Mar- 
tinez said  llie  .voung  man  is  not  workinu' 
now  and  that  within  tour  to  six  months,  the 
case  w  ill  reach  the  courtfi. 

Assessing  the  possible  outcome  and  the 
educational  ramifications.  Mrs.  Martinci 
sald.  "naturally  many  parents  are  thinking  Iv 
this  family  can  do  it  (suej  then  so  can  we. 
and  such  litigation  possibly  cotUd  bankniD 
whole  school  s.vsteras.  We  are  in  tlie  proctjivi 
now  of  scaling  down  the  damages  to  around 
S5.000  and  asking  for  recovery  of  at  least  tlic 
cost  of  tiuoring." 

Tile  suit  contends  tliat  "Peter  N.  Doe" 
graduated  "unqualified  for  employment 
other  than  the  most  demeaning  unskilled, 
low-paid,  maiuial  labor"  and  that  the  law 
retjulred  the  educational  system  to  insure 
thai  he  met  certain  requirements  before  re- 
ceiving a  diploma. 

*  Earlier,  in  May  of  1972.  tlie  faintly  of  "Peter 
N.  Doe"  had  first  filed  a  claim  against  the 
school  district  which  the  district  denied. 


Her  unique  decision  lias  sent  a  shock  v^'ave 
of  questions  across  the  United  States,  about 
educational  quality  and  how  much  legal  re- 
sponsibility schools  and  teachers  have  for 
instillhig  in  students  a  skiU  as  basic  as  read- 
ing. 

Suzanne  Martinez,  the  San  Francisco  at- 
torney for  "Peter  N.  Doe"  said  the  national 
attention  on  the  suit  has  "led  to  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent  strategies  being  developed  In  other 

„„,.„,   ,,        ,      ,  -  ='»J**  including  possible  class-action  suits 

concept  from   legal   accountability.   I  know      «nd  challenges  to  teacher  certification  and 

of  no  comparable  discussion  ol  the  legal  ac-      other  procedures  of   state  educational   svs- 

eountabllity   of   the   teaching   profeMlon   hi      tenis. 

current  legal  literature    .  .  ■  ucal  BAsi.-i  Exin.AiNu, 

at^  wH«r  woDLo  HAPPCK  tr-  .,-T'>e   t«se   in   sat.  Francisco,"   said   Mrs.     .^....^v,   .,.w.  ...vc..=.  la,  u.c  uomutcuvc 

■Assuming  the  plaintiffs  prevail,  then  I     »">ni"^.  "derives  Its  legal  basis  from  ques-     made   •«  far  and   there  S  miSTtha^ 

would  anticipate,  first,  a  plethora  of  similar     "°"^  °'  n'gl'Bence.  misrepresentation    and      ■        •  ■         ■       -"•    - 

suits  across  the  nation.  It  there  are  about  40     *'"™'  statutory  claims."  Since  the  suit  was 

million    students    that    aitend    the   public     "''''  '"'*  "^'  ^"^  ■""  not  vet  served  on  the 

San  Francisco  school  district,  the  school  dis 


Mi-  EOMINICK.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  lor  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  BE.'VLL.  ye.s.  I  will  be  happy  to 
.Yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  educational  aide.  John 
Adair,  be  permitted  piiWlege  ol  the  floor 
during  the  debate. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Ml-.  President,  I  liave 
listened  ttith  interest  to  the  comments 


schools  of  America  and  If  we  cojiservatively 
estimate  that  probably  five  percent  are  hav- 
ing an  unsatisfactory— which  is  a  euphemis- 
tic word — experience,  then  one  might  antici- 
pate two  million  parents  brUiging  suits 
ciaiining  damages. 

■l-  would  require  a  political  revolution  In 
the  field  of  public  school  education  It 

would  cost  potentially  blUlons  of  dollars.  It 
would  open  Pandora's  box  and  once  opened 
it  would  not  be  closed,  and  it  would  sub- 
stantially—very 5ubstantiaii.v— improve  the 
economic  status  of  the  American  law-yer.'' 

FINAL    arSOLiniON     l-t;.AK5    AWAT 

The  final  outcome  of  the  Peter  Doe  case, 
which  hos  roused  considerable  interest 
among  educational  lawyers  ihroughout  the 
country,  coiUd  be  more  than  two  years  an-ay, 
Martinez  told  one  participant  An  amended 
complaint  U  being  prepared,  and  when  that 
is  serred  the  defendant.,  win  have  30  days 
to  answer. 

'They  wui  probably  file  what  is  called  a 
demurrer  in  Caiifomia.  which  challenges  our 
right  to  bring  the  octiou.  and  I  expect  that 
the  ca.se  wlU  go  up  on  appeal  and  the  out- 
come of  the  case,  given  the  tune  lag  In  Cali- 
fornia cases,  could  be  two  years  or  even 
more."  she  said. 

HOW  TO  cer  n 
Tiie  man  who  arranged  the  conference  was 
Stiu.rt  A.  Sandow  of  Syracuse  Dnlversltv's 
Educational  Policy  Research  Center,  who  ac- 
curately forecast  a  case  of  fraud  against  the  -  - 
schools  OS  early  as  November,  1970  Co-spon-  '"''"-  '"'  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the 
sors  with  EPRC  were  George  Washington  '"'""5'  '"f  uonteachlng  - 
Uiilverslty'a  Institute  for  Educational  Lead-  ricTi-nocs  name  used 
p'S.hf-  't'J^H"",'^*'^"  Committee  for  Civil  Thousands  of  persons  leave  school  non- 
S4,Y™  '^  *■  J^P'r."'  ,*"'  '^  P'^"  readUig. "  she  said,  "and  the  schools  no  longer 
pibllcatlon.  Sutng  the  School,  /or  Fraui:  can  afford  to  take  fresh  minds,  turn  thIS 
/....,«  and  Legal  Stratet,c,,  Including  the  off.  and  ultimately  destroy  Them  and  Uten 
conference  transcript,  may  be  ordered  for  become  angry  and  defensive  rr'the  nubile 
-2  50  each  from  EPRC  Publications.  Educa-     who  critlclzra  theia."  ^ 


trict  has  voluntarily  said  it  will  s*t  goals  for 
students  and  possibly  would  not  issue  di- 
plomas it  a  student  u  unable  to  read  at  the 
proper  level. 

Stephen  D.  Sugarman.  a  University  of 
California  law  professor,  said  teachers  should 
not  take  lightly  such  suits  -jy  "Individual 
consumers  who  have  alreadv  bought  the 
product  and  are  not  happy  about  It- 
Responding  to  Professor  Sugarman  at  the 
National  Education  Association  (NEA)  con- 
ference  in  Portland,  Ore.,  Judge  HaskeU  C 
Freedman  from  Middlesex,  Mass..  said  such 
malpractice  suits  attempt  to  make  "scape- 
goals-  out  of  teachers  and  school  boards 
-Teachers  have  little  voice  In  financing 
equipping,  or  organizing  schools,"  he  said 
"there  is  no  constitutional  right  of  literacy 
and  the  child  himself  might  be  guilty  of 
contributor.v  negligence. " 

But  In  the  case  of  "Peter  N  Doe  -  from 
a  white,  middle-class  family  there  was  no 
disciplinary  problem,  and  the  young  man 
had  a  normal  attendance  record.  According 
to  Mrs.  Martinez,  the  young  mans  college- 
educated  mother  has  placed  the  boy  tmder  a 
tutor  and  within  six  months  his  reading 
abUlty  had  Jumped  nearly  two  years.  His  re- 
sponse to  tutortog  also  estabUshes  his  obilltv 
to  learn. 

"With  the  age  of  accountabUlty."  said  Mrs 
Charleselta  Alston,  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Adult  Literacy  Center,  Inc..  'teacher-^ 
can  no  longer  blame  parents,  the  envlron- 


has  been  said  with  which  I  agree. 

I  pay  particular  note  to  the  contiibu- 
tion  made  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
to  tills  bill,  I  support  his  efforts  to 
achieve  a  more  equitable  formula  for 
fimding.  I  think  he  is  absolutely  right,  I 
think  he  has  served  his  State  and  Na- 
tion well  in  his  effort. 

I  supported  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
lands  efforts  with  regard  to  the  handi- 
capped children.  I  think  that  was  abso- 
lutely essential. 

I  find  so  much  in  tliis  bill  with  wliich 
I  am  not  only  pleased  but  proud  of  the 
Congress  for  the  steps  forward,  but  I 
find  my.«elf  in  a  difficult  position. 

It  is  well  and  good  to  fund  educa- 
tional assistance,  but  if  in  the  process 
the  regulations,  i-ules  or  orders  which 
are  placed  upon  those  systems  make  it 
impossible  fo.-  them  to  operate  effectively 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the 
community,  then  the  money  is  wasted. 

That  is  the  situation  in  too  many  com- 
munities across  this  country.  It  has  been 
a  i-ather  remarkable  thing  to  me  to 
watch  my  region  of  the  countiy  respond 
to  the  1954  Brown  decision.  There  were 
some  agonizing  years  in  the  1950-s  in  my 
part  of  the  counti-y,  and  Anally  and 
rightly  it  decided  it  had  no  alteraatlve 
but  to  obey  the  law  as  defined  bv  tlie 
Supreme  Court. 

Our  progress  has  been  remarkable.  I  re- 
cently read  an  article  in  the  Post  citing 
the  degree  of  enrollment  of  black  chil- 
dren in  white  schools,  the  degree  of  in- 
tegration In  southern  school  systems, 
and  the  lack  of  progress  made  In  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  article  showed  that  the  South  has 
acliieved  more  In  the  area  o.'  equalitv  of 


opportunity  for  black  children  than  any 
other  part  of  the  coimtry. 

It  is  ironic  to  me  that  this  so-called 
compromise,  which  I  considei  to  be  a 
good  deal  less  than  that,  has  two  effects, 
neither  being  suitable: 

First  of  all.  by  refusing  .o  accept  the 
provision  which  allows  reexamination  of 
court-ordered  busing  plai.s  to  protect  the 
rights  of  southern  children,  in  certain 
cases,  we  freeze  In  the  practice  of  com- 
pulsion and  abuse  of  these  children  in 
most  of  the  Southern  States;  by  adopt- 
ing the  new  langtiage,  we  freeze  in  racial 
discrimination  in  the  Northern  States. 
So  we  have  the  worst  of  both  worlds 
We  have  an  injustice  with  which  we  do 
not  deal,  either  in  the  Soutu  or  in  the 
North.  And  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
vote  for  a  conference  report  which  so 
abjectly  begs  the  question  of  e<:uity  and 
equality  of  opportunity  for  aU  of  our 
children, 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  progiess  we 
have  made  in  my  pai-t  of  the  country.  I 
am  very  prot-d  of  the  enormous  effort 
that  people  of  both  races  have  made  to 
ibide  by  the  l&s,  written  as  well  as 
ethical.  They  have  made  enormous  prog- 
i-ess,  I  think  that  is  a  mark  of  the  ma- 
turity and  Integrity  of  the  people  of  the 
South. 

But  they  have  been  abused  of  late 
They  have  been  ab-jsed  since  1971,  and 
they  have  been  afforded  no  protection 
by  the  people's  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
We  are  being  asked  today  to  support 
a  compromise  that  freezes  in  abuse  and 
offers  no  succor  or  relief,  but  simply  per- 
petuates the  crime,  and  then  goes  fur- 
ther to  say,  "But  we  are  not  going  to  let 
it  happen  anywhere  else.  We  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  about  the  other 
parts  of  the  country"  wliere  the  problem 
is  twice  the  magnitude  of  that  which  we 
And  In  the  Southern  States. 

I  And  that  not  only  ironic  but  unac- 
ceptable, and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not 
bow  to  this  momentum,  tliis  pressure, 
this  so-called  compromise,  I  liope  tlie 
Senate  and  I  hope  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  insist  that  their  conferees 
reconvene  and  get  honest  and  deal  with 
this  problem  once  and  for  all,  to  do  what 
the  coui-ts  as  well  as  the  people  have 
asked  us  to  do,  and  establish  standards 
of  equity  that  apply  nationally,  not  just 
in  one  part  of  the  country  but  across  the 
board,  so  that  every  child,  black  or  wliite 
may  have  confidence  that  he  will  be 
treated,  fully  and  fairly,  with  equity  in 
terms  of  oppoi-tunity  to  participate  in 
this  free  society  of  ours. 

I  lu-ge  the  defeat  of  the  conference 
leport. 

Mi-.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  piinted  In  the  Record  the 
article  entitled  "School  Integration 
Highest  in  South,  -  to  which  I  liave  re- 
ferred, WTitten  by  Bart  Barnes,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  July  16 
1974. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  article 
uas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ns  follows; 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  July  10,  19741 
School  iN-rEGRA-rtoN  Highest  in  SotrxH 

iBy  Bart  Barnes) 

Public  scbools  m  the  Deep  South,  once  the 

stronghold  of  resistance  to  racial  integration. 


are  now  vlrtuany  the  only  school  systenu  in 
the  nation  that  continue  to  reflect  substan- 
tial progress  towards  desegregatltni. 

According  to  figures  released  by  the  U.S. 
OfBce  of  Education,  movement  towards  de- 
segregation of  the  public  schools  In  the 
Northern  and  Western  states  has  aH  but 
halted. 

But  In  the  11  states  of  the  Old  Confederacy, 
which  have  the  highest  percentage  of  black 
students  of  any  region  In  the  country,  there 
continues  to  be  increasing  numixrs  of  blacks 
and  whites  attending  school  together. 

The  latest  figures,  compiled  every  two 
years  by  the  OSce  of  Education,  reflect  pub- 
lic school  enrollments  In  Septemt>er  of  1972. 
However,  spokesmen  for  both  the  Offlce  of 
Education  and  civil  rights  organizations  said 
the  figures  generally  hold  true  for  today. 

What  the  figures  demonstrate  Is  that  the 
11  former  Confederate  states — Alabama.  Ar- 
kansas, Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas  and  Virginia — bod  the  highest 
degree  of  racial  Integration  in  the  nation. 
In  those  states.  43.3  per  cent  of  all  black  pub- 
lic school  students  were  attending  schools 
that  were  50  per  cent  or  more  white.  Only 
29.9  per  cent  of  the  black  students  In  those 
.«ates  were  attending  schools  that  were  BO 
per  cent  or  mope  black.  Blacks  accounted  for 
26.3  per  cent  of  ail  public  school  students 
in  the  11  Southern  states  in  the  fau  of  1972. 
By  contrast,  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
states,  otily  28.7  per  cent  of  the  black  stti- 
deuts  were  attending  schools  that  were  50 
per  cent  or  more  white.  In  the  border  states, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  West  Vlr- 
glnla.  Missouri  and  Oklahoma,  plus  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  only  31,8  per  cent  of  the 
black  students  were  In  scbools  that  were 
more  tlion  half  white.  In  both  regions,  the 
majority  of  black  students  were  in  ecbools 
that  were  more  than  80  per  cent  block — 69.8 
per  cent  In  the  border  states  and  D.C..  and 
55.9  per  cent  In  the  northern  ard  western 
states. 

William  L.  Taylor,  director  of  the  Center 
for  National  Policy  Review  and  a  former  staff 
director  of  the  VS.  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
said  the  data  released  by  the  EducaUon  Office 
indicates  "a  pattern  of  noueiiforcement  in 
the  north  and  west." 

Taylor  said  this  Is  one  of  the  central  con- 
clusions of  a  nationwide  study  the  center  Is 
just  finishing  on  desegregation  In  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

Outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
has  a  95.5  per  cent  black  student  enrollment, 
the  figures  allowed  Illinois  to  be  the  most 
highly  segregated  state  in  the  natlxm.  More 
than  77  per  cent  of  the  black  students  to 
that  state  were  enrolled  in  scbools  In  which 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  students  were 
black. 

Although  not  as  highly  segregated  as  Illi- 
nois, virtually  ail  the  industrialized  states  of 
the  Nortli  remained  heavily  segregated  in 
tlie  public  schools.  More  than  half  of  tlie 
black  public  school  sttideuLs  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Michigan 
and  Indiana  were  enrolled  in  schools  that 
were  80  per  cent  or  more  black. 

In  three  of  those  states.  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  the  degree  of  segre- 
gation actually  Increased  between  1970  and 
1972  with  more  students  enrolled  in  80  per 
cent  or  more  black  schools. 

By  contrast,  none  of  tlie  former  Confeder- 
ate states  had  scbool  systems  that  w-ere  as 
heavily  segregated  as  the  public  scbools  ol 
the  Industrialized  north.  North  Carolina — 
where  court-ordered  busing  for  school  de- 
segregation began  In  Charlotte — had  the 
highest  degree  of  racial  integration  with  only 
7.4  per  cent  of  the  black  students  lu  that 
state  attending  schools  that  were  80  per  cent 
or  more  black.  Schools  in  both  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  were  more  fully  Integrated  than 
those  in  New  York. 

Virginia,  where  state  officials  once  endorsed 
a  campaign  of  "ma^lve  resistance"  to  achooi 
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desegregation,  had  only  13  per  cent  of  Its 
block  studenu  In  schools  that  were  80  per 
cent  or  more  block. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Did  the  Senator  notice  the 
figures  released  last  week  and  reported 
through  the  press,  to  the  effect  that  there 
has  been  move  desegregation  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  South,  and  particularly 
in  the  11  States  of  the  old  Confederacy, 
than  in  any  other  section  of  the  Nation 
in  recent  years? 

Mr,  BROCK,  That  was  the  article  to 
which  I  was  referring,  in  which  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  degree  of  integra- 
tion as  well  as  desegregation — and  tliey 
are    not  sjiionymous,    as   tlie   Senator 

knows 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Is  almost  twice  the  level 
in  tlie  South  of  what  It  is  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  In  other  words,  we 
liave  made  that  much  more  progiess. 
sometimes  tmder  duress  but  more  often 
under  volmitary  efforts  of  the  communi- 
ties. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  in  some  other  area; 
of  the  country,  areas  of  the  country  out- 
side the  South,  there  is  more  segregation 
today  than  there  was  3  or  4  years  ago.' 
Ml-.  BROCK.  In  every  section  of  the 
counti-y-.  as  I  recall,  other  than  our  own. 
Mr.  ALLEN,  'yes.  I  certainly  commend 
the  Senator  for  the  attitude  of  tlie  peo- 
ple of  Tennessee  in  solving  this  prob- 
lem and  the  maimer  and  spirit  in  which 
they  have  obeyed  the  law  and  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
good  feeling  that  exists  among  our  peo- 
ple, black  and  white,  throughout  Ten- 
nessee, throughout  Alabama,  and 
throughout  the  South. 

I  ask  if  the  Senator  from  Tennes.?ee 
does  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  for 
some  of  the  other  sections  of  the  coim- 
try to  comply  with  the  rulings  of  the 
Supreme  Couil  in  the  same  fa,shion  that 
the  people  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee 
have  done. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
any  question  about  it.  I  have  said  several 
times,  I  do  not  know  whether  anyone  is 
listening,  but  I  think  tlie  Senator  knows 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  I  believe 
the  South,  and  particularly  my  State  of 
Tennessee,  does  now  and  will  continue 
to  lead  the  Nation  in  terms  of  its  race  le- 
lations,  because  we  have  affection,  love, 
and  respect  for  the  law,  and  we  will 
abide  by  the  law;  we  have  no  inclination 
to  do  othei-wise. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  not  the  Senator  find 
that  people  to  Tennessee  of  both  race-i 
are  opposed  to  busing  of  students  from 
one  end  of  the  county  to  another  and  one 
end  of  tlie  city  to  another  In  order  to 
achieve  a  racial  balance  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  the  racial  composition 
of  schools? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  wish.  I  just  wish  tliot  I 
could  take  some  of  my  colleagues  into 
some  of  the  meetings  that  I  have  gone 
to  with  black  and  white  parents  and  let 
them  listen  to  the  plea  of  a  black  motlier 
who  has  three  children  in  grammar 
school,  all  three  of  them  in  different 
schools.  They  are  being  bused.  Because 
of  that  and  because  she  is  not  wealths- 
enough  to  own  her  car  and  cannot  hire 
a  taxi,  and  because  all  of  the  children 
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have  been  removed  from  her  neighbor- 
hood, she  cannot  participate  in  the  PTA. 
She  cannot  support  those  three  schools 
as  she  did  the  neiBhborliood  school 
V.  liere  they  were  originally  placed.  I  wish 
Senators  could  listen  to  tlie  plea  of  that 
ifldy  for  fairness  and  for  an  opportiinitv 
to  support  not  only  her  children  but  all 
the  children  of  the  community  in  an  ef- 
fort to  participate  in  a  better  school 
."ystem.  Tho.se  stories  are  legion. 

The  majority  of  our  communities  that 
have  been  affected  by  this  abuse,  of  both 
races,  have,  time  and  time  asain.  asked 
that  they  be  allowed  to  have  a  free,  a 
fair,  an  equal  education  system  without 
the  imposition  of  forced  busing.  They 
believe  they  can  integiate.  in  their  terms, 
or  segregate,  in  ours,  without  tliis.  I 
believe  so.  too.  because  we  have  done  so. 
We  have  done  so  in  virtually  all  the  com- 
munities of  the  South.  1  cannot  under- 
stand why  they  arc  willing  to  single  out 
a  few  and  say.  "you  must  suffer,  you  must 
take  this  abuse,  your  children  must  suf- 
fer"— the  language  in  the  Senate  bill  is 
absoluteb'  incredible.  It  is  absolutely  in- 
credible In  terms  of  its  provision  of  re- 
lief to  a  family. 

The  bill  says  that  a  famil.v  can  seek 
relief  onlj'  if  the  health  or  safety  of  the 
child  is  affected  by  the  time  or  distance 
of  the  travel.  What  about  the  effect  on 
the  school  system  itself?  What  about  the 
drain  on  the  resources?  What  about  the 
trauma  created  by  this  kind  of  thing? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  They  must  consider 

Mr.  BROCK.  Relief  for  these  hardiihips 
is  not  even  allowed.  With  tliis  sort  of  so- 
called  compromise.  I  find  the  conference 
report  unsati5factor.v. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  not  the  Senator  find 
that  the  court  orders,  by  and  large,  have 
required  the  closing  of  black  schools  and 
the  transportation  of  black  student* 
more  than  is  the  case  in  white  schools 
and  white  students,  so  that  the  imposi- 
tion really  is  on  the  black  students  to  a 
greater  extent  than  on  the  white  stu- 
dents? That  is  the  case  in  Alabama.  1 
know. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  has  generally  been 
the  case:  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  dLsllngili-shed 
Senator. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr  President 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  the  floor,  and  I  commend  him 
for  his  attitude  with  respect  to  t'lis  con- 
ference report.  I  commend  the  fine  peo- 
ple from  Tetmessee  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  obeyed  the  law  and  the 
spirit  in  which  they  have  obeyed  the 
law. 

I  thnnk  tlle  Senator. 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President 
Tlie  PBESroiNG  omCER  iMr.  Stev- 
enson'. The  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  COOK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  under  normal  circumstances.  I 
would  agiee  with  what  the  Senators  have 
suggested  earlier  in  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report:  that  the  art  of 
compromise  is  the  art  of  passage  of  leg- 
islation and  the  art  of  implementation  of 
legislation.  I  have  felt  that  way  most  of 
the  time  I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 

However,  yesterday  we  found  ourselves 
in  quite  a  dilemma  In  our  community  and 
I  would  like  my  colleague  from  North 
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Carolina  'Mr.  Eevini  to  listtn  to  .■iome 
of  this  because  I  am  a  little  amazed  at 
what  reallj-  occurred. 

lu  my  community  of  Louisville,  in 
Jefferson  County,  the  Federal  judge 
eliminated  tlie  city  school  system,  whicii 
lias  been  in  existence  for  probably  100 
years  or  longer.  In  his  decision,  the  judge 
ordered  that  the  Louisville  city  school 


am  not  in  favor  of  It,  because,  in  Its 
present  form.  It  would  permit  rulings 
such  as  tiie  one  in  Louisville. 

Therefore,  my  only  recourse  is  to  vote 
no  on  this  report.  If  a  State  can  estab- 
lish political  subdivisions,  if  the  Sena- 
tors State  of  North  Carolina  can  estab- 
lish counties,  by  reason  of  its  own  au- 
thority under  the  law,  a  Federal  judge 
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system  arid  the  Jefferson  County  school    should  not  be  able  to  .say— "We  are  go 


system  be  mei-ged.  effective  immediately. 
He  also  ruled  *hat  the  county  school 
suijcrintendent  was  autliorlzed  "to  pro- 
ceed immediately"  in  Implementing  the 
merger  desegregation  order. 

This  decision  apparently  ignores  sev- 
eral important  matters,  Tlic  judge  ruled 
that  the  new  merged  system  would  be 
run  by  a  10-member  board  composed  of 
the  members  of  the  current,  two  five- 
member  boards,  and  headed  by  the  pres- 
ent county  school  superintendent.  This 
order  totaly  disregards  a  Kentucky  stat- 
ute wlilch  limits  merged  school  boards  to 
seven  members.  In  addition,  it  makes  no 
provision  for  the  present  head  of  the  city 
scliool  system,  whose  term  has  not  yet 
expired. 

As  a  more  practical  matter,  the  direc- 
tor of  pupil  transportation  has  told  the 
judge  that  it  will  take  150  additional 
schoolbuses.  at  a  start-up  cost  of  S3.3 
million,  to  implement  the  plan,  and  while 
school  begins  in  approximately  6  weeJcs. 
the  buses  will  not  be  available  for  at 
least  6  months.  This  means  that  the 
opening  and  closing  hours  of  the  schools 
will  have  to  be  staggered,  or  that  parents 
will  have  to  drive  their  children  to  school. 


If  the  latter  choice  becomes  necessary,     respectable. 


ing  to  cut  across  county  lines,  or  we  are 
going  to  cut  across  school  district  lines 
and  make  any  kind  of  political  sub-, 
division  we  want  to  make," 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  cannot 
vote  for  this  conference  report,  and  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  have  a  sub- 
stantial debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  relation  to  the  House  language. 

I  catmot  believe  that  five  people  who 
were  duly  elected  by  the  citizens  of  their 
community  walked  out  of  the  Federal 
court  in  Louisville.  Ky..  yesterday,  no 
longer  duly  elected  individuals  under  the 
statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky and  no  longer  able  to  perform  the 
task  for  which  they  were  elected. 

I  must  say.  Mr.  President,  that  I  Just 
cannot  believe  that  that  is  the  answer. 
The  only  answer  is  to  have  strong  legis- 
lative requirements,  and  the  require- 
ments of  this  compromise  are  not  the 
language  that  would  meet  that  issue. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
.sometimes  told  that  we  should  respect 
all  judicial  opinions.  I  do  not  accept  that 
theory  because  I  do  not  think  a  judicial 
opinion  is  entitled  to  respect  unless  it  is 


many  people  will  not  be  able  to  comply, 
sunply  because  they  have  no  transporta- 
tion. 

I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me.  see  how  a 
Federal  judge  can  say,  when  school 
systems  have  been  in  existence  for  over  a 
hundred  years,  that  they  shall  auto- 
matically merge,  that  a  school  superin- 
tendent and  school  members  who  were 
duly  elected  are  only  maintaining  and 
retaining  their  office  for  the  purpose  of 
appealing  mis  particular  case  and  that 
thereafter,  they  will  not  be  an  elected 
people  in  the  political  jurisdiction  under 
the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  they  were  elected  to  hold. 

In  addition,  under  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  and  deci- 
sions of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Ken- 
tucky, there  has  been  a  substantial  sum 
of  money  tnat  has  been  appropriated 
each  year  for  the  transporution  of  school 
pupils  who  are  not  in  the  public  school 
s.vstem.  This  basically  has  been  the  paro- 
chial system:  and  the  funds  that  were 
appropriated  by  the  coiuUy  government 
for  this  purpose  were  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  $370,000. 

Tlie  court  has  ruled  if  It  is  necessan- 
to  eliminate  that  feature,  then  the  appro- 
priation that  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  children  will  have  to  be 
eliminated,  and  they  will  have  to  find 
another  means  by  which  these  children 
will  liave  to  find  their  way  to  school 
Where  are  the  rights  of  these  children? 

So  I  .say  that,  having  thought  the  com- 
promise would  work  and  that  I  would  be 
in  favor  of  a  compromise.  I  now  find  I 
am  not  In  favor  of  that  compromise.  I 


In  taking  this  position  I  find  myself 
in  the  company  of  one  of  the  gieatest 
of  all  Americans,  Abraham  Lincoln.  In 
his  celebrated  debates  with  Senator 
Douglas.  Abraham  Lincoln  discussed  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  He  said  that  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  was  erroneous,  that 
it  was  contrary  to  all  of  the  precedents 
on  the  subject;  that  he  refused  to  accept 
it  as  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  gov- 
emment  or  the  people,  and  that  he 
would  do  everything  witliln  his  power 
to  secure  its  reversal. 

Lord  Acton  said  tliat  power  corrupts 
and  absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely. 
This  aphorism  applies  to  judges  Just  like 
it  does  to  other  men  and,  more  particu- 
larly, to  judges  because  they  have  almost 
absolute  power  in  this  Nation. 

I  do  not  think  tiiat  we  are  going  to 
put  an  end  to  some  Federal  judges  ap- 
pointing themselves  chairmen  of  school 
boards  and  school  boards  unless  we  take 
some  drastic  action  on  the  third  article 
of  the  Constitution. 

Under  the  third  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Congress  has  tlie  absolute  power 
to  prescribe  the  jurisdiction  of  all  Fed- 
eral courts  Inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Coui't.  and  it  has  the  power  to  prescribe 
all  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  leave  the  Supreme  Court  onlv 
with  it*  original  juiisdiction. 

I  have  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  several  occasions  that  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  1 4th  amendment  i.* 
probably  the  clearest  provision  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President.  I  favor  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment 


because  it  was  placed  in  the  Constitution 
to  prevent  a  State  from  having  one  law 
for  one  man  or  one  group  of  people  and 
another  law  for  another  man  or  another 
sroup  of  people,  when  those  men  or  those 
groups  of  people  are  similarly  situated. 

So  all  that  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment  provides  is 
that  no  State  shall  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  lews;  and  all  that  means,  de- 
spite all  the  163. 1  gobbledygook  that  has 
been  stated  about  It,  i;  that  no  State 
.shall  treat  in  a  different  manner  persons 
similarly  situated. 

The  interpretation  placed  on  tlie  equal 
protection  clause  is  in  reality  a  perversion 
of  tlie  equal  protection  clause  insofar  as 
forced  busing  of  schoolchildren  on  orders 
of  the  Federal  courts  Is  concenied.  When 
a  court  orders  a  school  board  to  bus  chil- 
dren solely  for  the  pui-pose  of  integrating 
their  bodies  rather  than  enlightening 
their  minds,  the  com-t  ordei-s  the  school 
board  to  violate  the  equal  protection 
clause  in  two  respects. 

In  the  first  place,  the  court  states  to 
the  school  board,  "You  must  divide  all 
the  schoolchildren  in  this  school  attend- 
ance zone  or  district  into  two  groups.  Yiu 
may  let  the  first  group  attend  tlielr  neigh- 
borhood schools  in  their  school  attend- 
ance zone  or  district,  but  you  must  deny 
the  second  group  of  children  the  right  to 
attend  their  neighborhood  schools  in 
their  attendance  zone  or  district."  That 
is  an  order  from  the  court  to  the  school 
board  to  violate  the  equal  protection 
clause  because  it  clearly  orders  the  school 
board  to  treat  In  a  different  manner  chil- 
dren similarly  situated,  in  that  all  of 
them  are  residents  of  the  attendance  zone 
or  district  in  question. 

In  the  second  place,  the  coui-t  orders 
the  school  board  in  a  schoolbuslng  decree 
to  violate  the  equal  protection  clause  In 
an  additional  way.  The  com-t  says  to  the 
school  board,  "The  reason  you  have  to 
divide  these  childi-en  into  these  two 
groups  and  must  deny  equal  protection  of 
the  law  treatment  to  the  second  group 
Is  that  you  must  bus  the  second  group  to 
schools  elsewhere,  either  to  Increase  the 
number  of  children  of  their  race  in  ths 
schools  elsewhere  or  to  decrease  the 
number  of  children  of  their  race  in  their 
neighborhood  schools," 

Oceans  of  judicial  sophisliy  cannot 
wash  out  the  plain  tact  that  that  is  deny- 
ing the  children  who  are  ordered  to  tie 
bused  the  right  to  attend  certain  schools 
solely  on  account  of  their  race,  and  that 
is  exactly  what  the  Supreme  Court  held 
in  Brown  against  Board  of  Education  of 
Topeka  to  be  unconstitutional. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  schoolchildren 
of  om-  land  are  going  to  get  judicial  relief 
against  this  Judicial  usurpation  unless 
Congi-ess  passes  some  kind  of  bill  that 
takes  the  courts  and  the  Department  of 
HEW  by  law  out  of  the  school  board 
business.  This  Congress  has  power  to 
do  under  article  m  of  the  Constitution. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  AU.EN),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr,  Talmaoce), 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ai- 
kansas  (Mr,  McCiellan)  offered  an 
amendment  to  this  effect  to  this  bill 
during   this  year  in   the  Senate.   The 


amend-  it  was  rejected  by  a  fairly 
nai-i-ow  \otc.  In  order  to  give  some  advice 
to  future  legislators  as  to  how  they  can 
put  an  end  to  this  judicial  tyranny,  I  ask 
mianimous  co.-^^nt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recobd  at  this  point  a  copy  of  that 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TITLE     IX— PUBLIC     SCHOOL— FREEDOM 
OP  CHOICE 
SlIOBT  TITLE 

Sec.  901.  That  Uila  tiUe  may  be  cited  as 
ilie  "Student  Freedom  or  Choice  Act". 

Fril:EDO.M  OP  CHOICE  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  ClVlt. 
IU(!HTS  ACT  OP  1904 
Sec.  902.  The  ClvU  RIgbts  Act  of  1984  (42 
use.  1971-1976il-1975d.  2(K>0<t-20O0tl-8)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  ihe  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

-•nTLE  XII— PUBLIC   SCHOOL— FHEEDOM 
OP  CHOICE 
•  Src.  1 201 .  .\s  used  In  this  title — 
■  (a)   state'  means  any  stat«.  district.  Com- 
monwealth, terrltorv.   or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  -Public  school'  means  any  elementary 
or  secondary  educational  Institution,  which 
IS  operated  by  a  State,  subdivision  of  a  State, 
or  governmental  agency  within  a  State,  or 
any  elementary  or  secondary  educational  In- 
-stllutlon  which  la  operated,  m  whole  or  in 
part,  from  or  through  the  use  of  goverumen- 
tAl  funds  or  property,  or  funda  or  property 
derived  from  a  governmental  source. 

"ic)  'School  board'  means  any  agency 
which  administers  a  system  of  one  or  more 
public  schools  and  any  other  agency  which  is 
responsible  for  the  assignment  of  students  to 
or  within  such  s.vstem. 

"(d)  'Student'  means  any  person  required 
or  permitted  by  State  law  to  attend  a  public 
school  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Instruc- 
tion. 

"(e)  'Parent'  means  any  parent,  adoptive 
parent,  guardian,  or  legal  or  actual  custodian 
of  a  student. 

"(f)  'Faculty'  means  the  administrative 
and  leaching  force  of  a  public  school  system 
or  a  public  school. 

(g)  -Freedom  of  choice  system'  means  a 
system  for  the  assignment  of  students  to 
public  schools  and  within  public  schools 
mahitalned  by  a  school  board  op«ratlng  a 
system  of  public  schools  In  which  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  the  classes  It  operates  are 
open  to  students  of  all  races  tmd  m  which 
the  students  are  granted  the  freedom  to  at- 
tend public  schools  and  classes  chosen  by 
their  respective  parents  from  among  the 
public  schools  and  classes  avaUable  for  the 
instruction  of  students  of  their  ages  aud  ed- 
ncatioual  standings. 

"Sec.  1202.  No  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  empowered 
to  extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity  at  any  public  school  by 
way  of  grant,  loan,  or  otlierwlse  shall  with- 
hold, or  threaten  to  withhold,  such  ananclal 
assistance  from  any  such  program  or  activity 
on  account  of  the  racial  composltiou  of  the 
student  body  at  any  public  school  or  In  any 
class  at  any  public  school  hi  any  case  what- 
ever wher«  the  school  board  operating  such 
public  school  or  class  mamtatns,  with  re- 
spect to  such  school  and  class,  a  freedom  of 
cholca  system. 

"Sec.  1203.  No  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  empowered 
to  extend  FedenU  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity  at  any  public  school 
by  »-ay  of  grant,  loan,  or  otherwise  shall 
witlihold.  or  threaten  to  withhold,  any  such 
Federal  financial  assistance  from  any  such 
program  or  activity  at  such  pubUc  school 
to  coerce  or  Induce  the  school  board  operat- 


ing such  public  school  to  transport  sti?- 
denta  from  such  public  school  to  any  other 
public  school  for  the  ptirpose  of  altering  in 
any  way  the  racial  composition  of  the  stu- 
dent body  at  such  public  school  or  any  other 
public  school  where  the  school  board  op- 
erating such  public  schooLs  maintains  with 
respect  to  such  schools  a  freedom  of  choice 
system. 

"Srx:.  1204.  No  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  states  empowered 
to  extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity  at  any  public  school  in 
any  public  school  system  by  way  of  grant, 
loan,  or  otherwise  shall  withhold  or  threaten 
to  withhold  any  such  Federal  financial  as- 
slstauce  from  any  such  progrtuu  or  activity 
at  such  public  school  to  coerce  or  Induce 
any  school  board  operating  such  pubbc 
school  system  to  close  any  public  school,  and 
transfer  the  students  from  it  to  another 
public  school  for  the  purpose  of  altering  In 
any  way  the  racial  compoeluon  of  the  stu- 
dent body  at  any  public  school  where  the 
school  board  operating  Btich  public  schools 
maintains  with  respect  to  .such  schools  a 
freedom  of  choice  system. 

"Sec.  1205.  No  ilepartment.  agency.  oQioer. 
or  employee  of  the  Cnited  States  empowered 
to  extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity  at  any  public  school  in 
any  public  school  system  by  way  of  grant, 
loan,  or  otherwise  shall  withhold  or  threaten 
to  withhold  any  such  FMeral  financial  as- 
sistance from  any  such  prognun  or  activity 
at  such  public  school  to  coerce  or  Induce 
the  school  board  operating  such  public 
s-^hool  system  to  transfer  any  member  of 
any  public  school  faculty  from  the  public 
school  Ju  which  the  meiriber  of  the  faculty 
contracts  to  serve  to  some  other  public 
.school  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  racial 
composition  of  Uie  faculty  at  any  public 
school  where  the  school  board  operating  such 
public  schools  maintains  with  respect  to 
such  schools  a  freedom  of  choice  system. 

"Sec.  130a.  Whenever  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  violates  or  threatens  to  violate  section 
1202.  section  1203.  section  1204.  or  section 
1'205  of  this  Act,  the  school  board  aggrieved 
by  the  violation  or  threatened  violation,  or 
the  parent  of  any  student  affected  or  to  be 
affected  by  the  violation  or  threatened  vio- 
lation, or  any  student  affected  or  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  violation  or  threatened  viola- 
tion, or  any  memller  of  any  faculty  affected 
or  to  be  affected  by  the  violation  or  threat- 
ened violation  may  bring  a  civil  action 
against  the  United  Stales  In  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States  complaUhig  of  the  vio- 
lation or  threatened  violation.  The  district 
courts  of  the  United  states  shall  have  Juru- 
dlctlon  to  try  and  determine  a  civil  action 
brought  under  this  section  Irrespective  of 
the  amount  in  controversy  and  enter  stich 
judgment  or  issue  such  order  as  may  be  liec- 
essary  or  appropriate  to  redress  the  violation 
or  prevent  the  threatened  violation.  Any 
civil  action  against  the  United  States  under 
this  section  may  be  brought  in  tlie  Judicial 
district  in  w-hlcb  the  school  btMrd  aggrieved 
by  the  violation  or  threatened  trlolation  has 
Its  principal  office,  or  tlie  judicial  district  in 
which  any  school  affected  or  to  be  affected 
by  the  violation  or  threatened  violation  is 
located,  or  m  tile  judicial  district  In  which  a 
parent  of  a  student  affected  or  to  be  affected 
by  the  violation  or  threatened  violation  re- 
sides, or  in  the  Judicial  district  in  which  a 
student  affected  or  to  be  affected  by  the  vio- 
lation or  threatened  violation  resides,  or  In 
the  Judicial  district  in  which  a  member  of  a 
faculty  affected  or  to  be  affected  by  the  vio- 
lation or  threatened  violation  resides,  or  la 
the  Judicial  district  encompassing  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  United  States  hereby 
expressly  consents  to  be  sued  In  any  civu 
action  authorized  by  this  section,  and  ex- 
pressly agrees  that  any  Judgment  entered  or 
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order  Issued  In  any  such  civil  bcUou  &ball  be 
binding  on  the  United  Slates  and  Its  offend' 
iiig  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employe«. 
fubject  to  the  rlgbc  of  the  Cnlud  SUtes  to 
Eerure  an  appellate  rcrlew  of  the  Judgment 
cr  order  by  appeal  or  certiorari  as  Is  provided 
by  law  with  respect  to  Judgm<^nts  or  orders 
entered  against  the  United  SUtes  In  other 
rivU  actions  in  «hich  the  Cnued  States  la 
a  Q'.-fendaut. 

"Sec.  1207.  Xo  court  of  the  Uuited  States 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  make  any  decision, 
enter  any  Judgment,  or  Issue  any  order  ro- 
(lUlring  any  school  board  to  make  any  change 
In  the  racial  composition  of  the  student  body 
at  any  public  school  or  lu  any  class  at  any 
public  school  to  which  studehts  are  assigned 
in  conformity  with  a  freedom  of  choice  sys- 
tem, or  rcquu-ing  any  school  bo-ird  to  trans- 
port any  students  from  one  public  school 
to  another  public  school  or  from  one  place 
to  another  place  or  from  one  school  district 
to  another  school  district  in  order  to  effect  a 
cliange  in  the  racial  composition  of  the  stu- 
dent body  at  any  school  or  place  or  In  any 
school  district,  or  denying  to  any  student  the 
right  or  privilege  of  attending  any  public 
school  or  class  at  any  public  school  chosen 
by  the  parent  of  such  student  in  conformity 
«ith  a  freedom  of  choice  system,  or  reqtilrlng 
any  school  board  to  close  any  school  and 
transfer  the  students  from  the  closed  school 
to  any  other  school  for  the  purpose  of  alter- 
ing the  racial  composition  of  the  student 
body  at  any  public  school,  or  precluding  any 
school  board  from  carrying  into  effect  any 
provision  of  any  contract  between  It  and  any 
meml>cr  of  the  faculty  of  any  public  school 
it  operates  specifying  the  public  school 
where  the  member  of  the  faculty  is  to  per- 
form hifl  or  her  duties  under  the  contract." 

Mi-.  ERVTN.  Wc  have  hatj  some  3.s- 
tounding  ochoolbuslng  decisions  in  this 
country.  One  of  them  arose  In  the  city  of 
Charlotte,  in  my  State,  and  is  laiow  n  as 
Swan  versus  tlie  Charlotte-Mecklenberg 
Board  of  Education.  In  that  case  the 
di.strict  judge  stated  that  all  of  the  par- 
ties in  cas^  agreed  and  the  court  found 
as  a  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
segregate the  Echool.s  in  northwest 
Charlotte  without  busing  tlioufands  of 
children. 

That  was  a  finding  of  fact  to  the  effect 
that  ar.y  segregation  which  existed  there 
was  de  facto  segregation,  which  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ez-nment. 

Notwithstanding  that  fact,  and  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Congress 
of  the  tJnited  States  hi  1964  pa.ssed  a  law 
which  said  that  no  Federal  offlcer  or 
court  should  older  the  bu-ving  of  children 
to  overcome  a  racial  imbalance,  the  dis- 
trict judge  ordered  the  children  to  be 
bused  solely  for  desegregation  purposes. 

That  opinion  was  afnrmed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Dnited  States  in  a 
most  peculiar  decision.  The  Court  was 
confronted  in  that  case  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  Congress 
had  flatly  denied  to  Federal  courts  the 
power  to  order  chi!di-en  ba'sed  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  racial  balance,  or 
overcoming  a  racial  imbalance. 

How  did  the  Supreme  Court  get  around 
tisat  provision?  In  a  most  peculiar  fash- 
ion. The  Chief  Justice  said.  I  think.  23 
times  either  expressly  or  by  implication 
in  the  opinion,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  power  to  deal  with  the  as- 
signment of  children  to  public  schools 
in  a  State,  imless  there  has  been  actual 
discrimination  or.  the  part  of  the  State. 


But  then  the  court  said  that  Ihc  19C4 
act  only  related  to  de  facto  segregation, 
and  not  to  discriminatory  segregation, 
and,  therefore,  it  had  no  application. 

In  other  words,  the  Supreme  Court  in 
that  case  held  that  when  it  undertook 
to  enact  the  anti-busing  provisions  in 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Congress 
was  attempting  to  legislate,  in  respect 
to  a  matter  concerning  which  it  had  no 
constituUonal  right  to  legislate,  and  was 
not  attempting  to  legislate  in  regard  to 
a  matter  concerning  which  it  had  the 
con5titutlonal  right  to  legislate. 

That  conclusion  tr.-is  no  compliment 
to  Congress.  It  said,  in  effect.  Congress 
was  attempting  to  legislate  in  respect 
to  de  facto — not  discriminatory segre- 
gation. The  Court's  conclusion  to  this 
eSect  was  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
entire  legislative  history  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Another  strange  decision  was  handed 
down  in  Richmond,  Va.,  where  the  dis- 
trict judge  undertook  to  nullify  county 
and  city  boundary  lines  which  had  been 
created  by  the  State  of  VirKinia,  long 
bcfoie  what  my  old  geology  professor. 
Collier  Cobb,  used  to  call  the  DnclvU 
War.  But  the  judge  was  not  deterred 
from  his  tyranny  by  the  fact  that  Vir- 
ginia had  established  the  boundary  lines 
of  Richmond,  Henrico  County,  and  Ches- 
terfield County  before  the  Civil  War 
wlien  black  people  were  in  slavery.  He 
undertook  to  nullify  the  boundary  lines. 
That  case  was  argued  by  a  great  con- 
stitutional lawyer  and  scholar.  Philip  B. 
Kurland.  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School.  Mr.  Kurland  raised  the  point 
that  there  could  not  be  any  discrimuia- 
tion  in  the  location  of  these  boundary 
lines  because  they  had  been  set  up  by 
the  State  of  Virginia  years  before  any 
problems  of  this  nature  were  in  exist- 
ence. 

But.  nevertheless,  when  the  ease  got 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Supreme 
Court  split  4  to  4.  and  Justice  Powell, 
who  had  been  a  lawyer  for  the  Rich- 
mond School  Board  In  times  past,  dis- 
qualified him.wlf.  The  effect  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  was  to  afBrm  the 
ruling  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit  reversing  the  district 
coiu-t  efforts  to  nullify  Virginia's  creation 
of  its  political  subflivision. 

On  yesterday,  the  district  Judge  sitting 
in  a  case  arising  in  Kentucky  undertook 
to  nullify  another  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, one  which  Judge  Merhige  nt- 
lempted  to  nullify  in  the  Richmond  case. 
The  lOth  amendmcnc  to  the  Consti- 
tution states: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Cnited 
Slates  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respeclivcly.  or  to  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  powers  re- 
served by  the  Constitution  to  the  States 
is  the  power  of  the  State  to  establish  its 
own  political  subdivisions  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  it  to  function  as  a  sovereign 
State. 


established  political  subdivisions  in  the 
city  of  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County; 
and  not  only  to  destroy  those  which  had 
been  duly  created  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky  in  the  exercise  of  its  re- 
served powers  under  tbt  Constitution, 
but  he  undertook  to  create  some  new  po- 
litical subdivisions  to  supersede  them, 
and  to  exercise  the  powers  which  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  had  given 
to  its  own  duly  created  political  sub- 
divisions. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  has  just  re- 
marked, if  a  Federal  court  has  the  power 
to  destroy  the  political  subdivisions  cre- 
ated by  a  State  in  the  exercise  of  its 
constitutional  power,  and  if  it  has  the 
right  to  Ignore  county  lines  and  city 
lines  established  by  a  State  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  constitutional  power,  then  it 
has,  by  the  same  token,  the  power  to 
abolish  Slate  boundary  lines  and  con- 
solidate two  or  more  States,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  whim. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  alxjut  time 
for  the  Federal  judges  and  the  Federal 
courts  to  return  to  their  proper  judicial 
duties,  and  to  stop  trjing  to  act  as  school 
boards.  I  tliink  it  is  about  time  that 
Congress  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
equal  protection  clause  does  not  au- 
thorize the  Federal  courts  or  Federal 
agencies  to  rob  the  people  of  the  States 
and  particularly  little  children  of  their 
liberties;  that  clause  is  only  a  prohibi- 
tion against  discriminatory  exercise  of 
power  by  tlie  States. 

This  problem  does  not  bother  me  as  an 
individual  because  in  my  county  our 
schools  are  fully  integrated.  Every  child 
goes  to  his  neighborhood  school.  My  con- 
cern arises  out  of  my  conviction  that  the 
worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  nation 
is  for  Federal  officials,  and  especially 
Federal  judges,  who  are  bcs'ond  the 
power  o(  control  except  by  drastic  action 
under  the  tlilrd  article,  to  undertake  to 
exercise  the  potters  denied  them  by  the 
very  instrument  which  they  are  profess- 
ijig  to  interpret. 

Decisions  of  judges  are  not  sacrcsanct. 
They  are  entitled  to  respect  only  if  they 
are  respectable.  I  do  not  respect  deci- 
sions which  pervert  and  distort  tlie  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment, 
or  wliich  undertake  to  rob  the  States  of 
their  re.'jerved  powers  to  create  their  own 
political  subdivisions,  as  district  court! 
have  attempted  to  do  in  Richmond  Va.. 
and  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  time  for  us 
to  get  back  to  the  realization  of  the  truth 
that  public  school  systems  are  designed 
to  be  educational  institutions,  and  exist 
to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  little  chil- 
dren rather  than  merely  to  integrate 
their  bodies  under  some  decree  of  some 
Federal  court. 

Mr.  President,  any  kind  of  tyranny  is 
bad,  but  tyranny  over  little  children  is 
about  the  worst  kind  of  tyranny  that  has 
ever  been  practiced  by  mortal  man.  That 
is  exactly  what  the  decree  handed  down 


In    the   Kentuckj-    case,    the    district  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  yes- 
Judge  usurped,  and  undertook  to  exer-  terday  and  those  handed  down  by  other 
else,  a  power  reserved  to  the  Common-  Federal  courts  elsewhere  perpetrate  upon 
wealth  of  Kentucky  by  the  10th  lunend-  little  children, 
ment.  He  undertook  to  destroy  the  duly  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
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tion  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  .suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYHD.  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  cMl-. 
Hatiuway).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
oidei'ed. 

tTKATilMODS-CONSENT    AGBEE.MENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  propound  the  following  requests,  after 
having  consulted  with  the  distinguished 
a-ssistant  Republican  leader;  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr, 
Javiis)  :  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  conference  report,  Mr.  Pell;  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen),  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  iMi-.  Cook).  These  re- 
quests are  as  follows: 

That  beginning  at  1:30  p.m.  today, 
there  be  a  limitation  of  debate  on  the 
conference  report  of  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  Mr. 
Javits  and  Mr.  Allen:  that  at  2:30  pjn. 
today,  a  vote  occur,  up  or  down,  on  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions, 
such  motion  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Allen;  that  no  tabling  motion  be  In 
order. 

Provided,  further,  that  no  request  for 
a  division  of  the  Instractions  be  in  order; 
provided,  fui-ther,  that  no  amendment  be 
in  order. 

Ordered,  fui-ther,  that  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  that  vote — the  announcement 
of  the  result  by  the  Chair— a  vote  occur, 
up  or  down,  with  no  tabling  motion  in 
order,  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  the  majority 
whip  agree  tliat  it  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  say  "if  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit were  defeated"? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Absolutely.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  assistant  Repub- 
lican leader. 

That  if  the  motion  to  recommit  fails, 
then  the  vote,  up  or  down,  with  no 
tabling  motion  in  order,  occur  immedi- 
ately upon  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentaiy 
inquiry? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  is  a  mo- 
tion in  oixier  to  recommit  the  confei'ence 
report  with  instiiictions? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Hathaway).  Such  a  motion  is  in  order. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  And  what  is  the  effect  of 
such  a  motion  if  it  is  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  a  guidance  to  the  conferees.  If 
the  conferees  should  Ignore  the  instruc- 
tions, the  new  conference  report  is  not 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  And  the  confei-euce  re- 
mairis  in  being.  In  other  words,  the  eon- 
fei-ees  ai-e  not  discharged? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 
Ml-.  JAVITS.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  i-esening 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  wonder  whether  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  would 
indicate,  for  the  infoi-matlon  of  the 
Senate,  «  hat  the  substance  of  his  motion 
to  recommit  would  be. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  short,  the  motion  is 
that  the  conference  report  be  recom- 
mitted to  the  conference  committee  and 
that  the  Senate  conferees  be  insti-ucted, 
in  effect,  to  recede  to  the  House  positions 
on  all  matters  having  to  do  with  trans- 
portation of  students,  the  court  orders 
in  connection  therewith.  That,  in  effect, 
is  the  thrust  of  the  motion,  which  is 
couched  in  such  language,  I  believe,  as 
w  ill  accomplish  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fiom  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  it  will  be  discussed 
during  this  hour. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  wUl  state  that  that  is 
essentially  the  Esch  amendment,  which 
was  offered  in  the  Senate  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Miclilgan.  I  will  support 
the  motion  to  recommit,  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  agree- 
ing to  the  mianlmous-consent  request, 
v.hich  I  do,  I  do  not  wish  to  necessarily 
adopt  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  as  to  what  it  means  if  his  mo- 
tion canies.  But  I  have  heard  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair,  and  that  is  the  ruling 
by  which  I  undei-stand  we  w  ill  be  guided 
on  what  that  motion  means. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  Sen- 
ator Allen  to  confirm  that  his  motion 
will  seek  to  cause  the  Senate  to  recede 
and  accept  the  House  language  on  the 
following  points:  purpose,  findings,  re- 
opening proceedings,  intervention  in 
court  cases  authorized,  limitation  on 
court  orders,  and  prohibition  against  use 
of  appropriated  funds— the  descriptions 
of  each  item  appearing  on  pages  154. 
155,  and  156  of  the  conference  report 
Mr,  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 
As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  under- 
stands it,  these  are  the  remaining  un- 
resolved points— that  is,  as  regards  the 
acceptance  of  the  House  language.  In 
some  instances,  the  House  language  was 
accepted  on  some  of  these  points.  But 
this,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  un- 
derstands it,  does  cover  the  areas  where 
the  Senate's  view  was  accepted  over  the 
House  language:  we  would  go  back  to 
the  House  language  in  cases  of  conflict, 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  so  that  we  may  be  clear, 
that  is  not  strictly  true, 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  what  way  is  that  not 
ti-ue? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
doing  what  he  wants  to  do.  I  did  not 
want  him  to  labor  under  any  misappre- 
hension. Even  in  those  cases,  there  were 
amendments  which  were  adopted  by  the 


conferees,  so  that  the  Senate  did  not 
prevail,  except  with  amendments.  But  I 
believe  tliat  by  reference  to  the  total 
paragraph,  which  I  have  mentioned,  one 
understands  exactly  what  happened  and 
wliat  the  Senator  wants  to  happen  if  his 
motion  prevails. 

So  I  believe  that  tlie  purpose  of  the 
Senator — to  wit.  to  instruct  the  confer- 
ees— is  accurately  served  by  this  de- 
sc-iiption. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  made  plain  that  he  does  not 
regard  these  insti-uctions  as  bbiding  ui>on 
him.  so  great  particularity  is  not  neces- 
-sarily  required.  The  thrust  of  the  motion 
is  for  the  Senate  conferees  to  get  In  line 
with  the  House  position  so  that  we  can 
get  a  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  must  say  that  I  must 
take  exception,  vei-y  strong  exception,  to 
what  the  Senator  said  about  me. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  About  what? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  been  vei-y  loyal  to 
the  Senate's  instructions  on  many  bills 
in  which  I  have  thoroughly  disagreed.  So 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator  need  make 
any  i-eservations  about  my  understand- 
ing of  what  it  means  to  be  a  Senate 
conferee. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  underetood  the  Senator 
to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry  of  the 
Chair  as  to  whether  this  instruction 
would  be  binding. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  made  no  such  inquiry 
of  the  Chair.  I  only  Inquired  of  the 
Chair  what  it  means  if  the  Senators 
motion  is  agi-eed  to.  and  the  Chair  no 
stated. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  I  said  that  that  wa.s 
n  hat  I  regarded  as  the  law  of  the  case : 
that  is  all.  That  docs  not  mean  that  1 
will  or  will  not  be  bound,  ant"  I  do  not 
have  to  make  any  promises  on  that  if  I 
continue  as  a  conferee,  except  to  tell  the 
Senator  that  I  have  always  been  faithful 
to  my  duties  as  a  conferee,  even  in  deal- 
ing with  questions  in  which  I  thoroughly 
disagree  with  what  tlie  Senate  tvas  seek- 
ing to  accomplish. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama was  not  inquiring  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  as  to  whether  he  was  go- 
ing to  live  up  to  or  abide  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  did  elicit  this  information  from 
the  Chair,  and  he  got  that  information, 
and  he  alone  knows  whether  he  feels 
that  it  is  binding  upon  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  said  that  I 
tvould  not  consider  myself  bound,  and 
I  wish  to  conect  that  impression.  I  will 
consider  myself  insti-ucted  as  the  Chair 
has  defined  the  instmction.  accoriiiiig  lo 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is,  iivsti-ucted  with- 
out being  instructed,  the  Senator  means. 
Ml-.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  I  need  lo 
improve  on  the  record  beyond  that. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  see.  I  thank  the  Senator 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mi-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesideilt, 
before  the  Chair  proceeds.  I  want  to  be 
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sure  that  I  spetified  In  my  request  thai 
the  vote  on  the  adoptloa  of  the  conler- 
ence  report,  up  or  down,  with  no  tabling 
motion  in  order,  nlll  occur  Immediately 
following  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit if  that  motion  to  recomnjt  fails. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
^o  understands. 

Is  there  objection?  Without  objection, 
it  J5  so  ordered.  The  unanimous-con-sent 
reque6t  is  agreed  to. 

raocn \M 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Senate 
agreed  to  my  request  that  upon  disposi- 
tion of  the  conference  report  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  or  his  designee 
could  at  hia  discretion  call  up  either  the 
Real  Estate  Services  bill  or  the  Consumer 
Products  bill,  am  I  conect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Then  I  would 
slate,  because  consent  has  already  been 
given,  that  upon  disposition  of  the  con- 
ference leport,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senators. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
Hill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legWatlve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  final 
action  of  the  conference  committee  on 
H.R.  69  with  regard  to  busing  is  surelj- 
disturbing  and  disappointing  to  the  great 
majority  of  Americans,  who  time  and 
time  again  have  indicaced  their  opposi- 
tion to  forced  bu-slng  to  achieve  elusive 
and  illusorj'  social  goals.  It  must  also  be 
disappointing  to  the  46  Senators  who  on 
May  16  voted  in  favor  of  the  House  lan- 
guage on  busing,  as  well  as  the  261  Rep- 
resentatives who.  just  this  Monday  in  a 
vote  of  261  to  122.  insisted  on  the  reten- 
tion of  the  House  busing  language. 

For  the  so-called  busing  compromise 
reached  by  the  conference  In  reality  rep- 
resent a  90-percent  victory  for  the  Sen- 
ate vei-slon.  which  passed  hfre  by  oiily 
one  vote.  The  effect  is  that  all  the  teeth 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  antibusing 
provisions 

The  Scott-Mansfield  language,  permit- 
ting the  courts  to  ignore  the  hmitations 
on  busing  contained  in  the  bill,  has  re- 
mained intact,  although  it  was  deleted 
in  one  of  the  two  places  where  it  ap- 
lieared  in  the  Senate  version. 

The  provision  reopening  previous  court 
busing  orders  has  lost  all  its  force  by  the 
:«"reement  to  substitute  "may"  for 
•shall."  The  courts  already  may  reopen 
cuses  if  they  chose  to  do  so. 

The  provision  requiring  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  attorney's  fees  to  the 
prevaiHng  party  when  it  loses  a  busing 
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suit  which  it  had  brought  to  court  has 
been  vitiated  by  the  conference. 

Finally,  the  provision  prohibiting  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  busing  has  been 
sidestepped  by  e.xempting  Federal  impact 
aid  funds  from  this  proliibition. 

The  debilitation  of  the  antibusing  pro- 
vision means  ihat  irresponsible  courts 
will  continue  to  demand  the  unjustifiable 
and  very  possibly  harmful  busing  of 
:.oung  children. 

Forced  busing  by  judicial  or  legislative 
order,  is  in  effect,  the  same  as  the  State 
taktag  over  the  human  right  of  parents 
to  determine  what  is  or  is  not  in  the 
test  Interest  of  their  own  cliildrens  edu- 
cation. Tliis  right  cannot,  of  coiu-se,  be 
osserted  in  a  manner  tliat  does  violence 
to  the  rights  of  another.  But  this  is  not 
at  issue  here — for  it  is  a  perversion  of  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  equal  treat- 
ment that  s'ates  that  children  must  be 
moved  aroimd  like  pawns  on  a  judicial 
chessboard  because  of  the  color  of  their 
skins.  The  State  cannot  grant  such  a 
rlKht,  and  cannot  take  it  away. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  here 
about  decisions  affecting  the  lives,  the 
education,  and  the  futures  of  America's 
'children,  I  most  strongly  believe  that  the 
only  people  who  have,  and  should  have, 
the  moral  and  legal  right  to  make  such 
decisions  for  our  children  are  theu-  par- 
ents. For  too  long  the  rights  of  America's 
parents  regarding  the  education  and 
development  of  their  children  have  been 
ignored  or  violated  by  ovensealous  edu- 
cators or  elitist  social  plaimci-s  who  feel 
tliat  only  they  know  what  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  child,  and  "the  parents 
be  damned." 

There  are  other  important  objections 
to  this  leport.  For  example,  the  multitude 
of  cateaorlcal  Federal  grant  programs 
whose  structiu-e  and  regulations  have  in 
port  served  to  stifle  effective  operation 
and  innovation  of  educatimial  programs 
by  the  States  and  local  school  districts, 
will  continue  under  this  bill.  No  signif- 
icant breakthrough  in  the  direction  of 
educational  revenue  sharing  has  been 
made,  in  spile  of  the  fact  that  such  a 
course  has  been  urged  by  the  administra- 
tion. Additional  bureaucratic  redtaiie  has 
also  been  created  by  this  bill. 

Another  aspect  of  the  bill  which  con- 
cern.'j  me  is  the  possible  Inequities  which 
may  be  inflicted  upon  disadvantaged 
urban  children  as  a  result  of  changes 
made  in  the  title  I  formula. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  Uiat  the 
conference  did  accept  my  parental  rights 
amendment.  Its  provisions  will  be  of  vital 
sisniflcance  to  millions  of  parents  and 
their  children.  But  in  spite  of  its  accept- 
ance, the  serious  failings  of  the  confer- 
ence report  which  I  have  mentioned  com- 
pel me  to  oppose  the  report.  It  is  In  the 
interests  of  America's  children  that  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  return  the  leport  to 
confeience  for  needed  changes  in  its 
busine  language  and  other  provisions. 

PARE.NTAL   BIGHTS    AMCVDUTNT   TO    H.B.    S9 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  conferees  for  the 
retention  of  my  parental  ri.ghts  amend- 
ments to  HJl.  69.  I  think  the  issues  of 
privacy  involved  in  it  are  extremely  im- 
portant to  every  parent  and  student.  In 
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time  I  believe  that  it  will  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  very  significant  piece  of 
legislation,  a  cornerstone  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  and  privacy  of  parents 
and  students.  I  am  sure  that  Ameiica's 
parents  would  join  me.  if  they  could,  \i\ 
expressing  my  tlianks. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Senate  conferee  on  H,R.  69,  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1974, 1  want  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion which  has  now  been  agreed  to  by  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee. 

This  was  a  long  conference.  The  bill 
which  was  finally  accepted  does  not  In- 
clude every  provision  which  I  had  fa- 
vored, but  in  many  respects  it  is  never- 
theless a  landmark  education  bill.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leaBucs  the  following  provisions  which  I 
beUeve  will  enable  us  to  vastly  Improve 
the  quality  of  American  education: 

Pir.^t.  I  strongly  supported  a  stronger 
title  I  formula  which  would  assist  urban 
school  districts  with  high  concentrations 
of  students  from  low-Income  families.  1 
was  disappointed  the  Senate  formula  did 
not  in  my  judgment  properly  support 
large-city  school  systems.  I  think  the 
agi-eement  reached  by  the  Senate  and 
House  conferees  on  title  I  and  the  public 
housing  students  in  the  Impact  aid  pro- 
gram is  a  good  compromise. 

Second,  although  the  Senate  adopted 
my  amendment  to  include  labor-man- 
agement relations  as  an  eligible  program 
under  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
the  conferees  emphatically  felt  that  the 
present  law  would  authorize  such  pro- 
grams. Despite  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  contended  such  programs  ai-e  not 
covered,  I  am  pleased  that  the  conferees 
clarified  this  by  stating: 

Tlie  Commissioner  is  direcled  to  rcco.tam- 
inctlie  regulations  for  tli.it  |l,abor-Man- 
neement  Relational  program,  and  the  proj- 
ects supported  under  It,  to  ssxure  tliat  labor- 
management  relatloos  receive  appropriate 
recognition  as  a  supporUble  activity. 

This  .should  make  clear  to  the  Depart- 
ment the  Intent  of  Congre-ss  that  such 
programs  in  labor-management  relations 
be  included  in  title  I  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Third,  an  amendment  which  I  intro- 
duced and  the  conference  accepted  pro- 
vides for  ethnic  heritage  studies  centers 
The  Schweiker  Ethnic  Heritage  Studie,-; 
Program  Act,  first  enacted  in  1972,  au- 
thoiizes  the  Commissioner  to  make 
curriculum  materials  and  dissemination 
of  information  and  inateriaLs  relating  to 
the  histoiT.  cultures  and  ti-aditlons  of  the 
various  ethnic  and  minority  groups  hi 
our  countiT.  H.R.  69  extends  the  program 
through  fiscal  .vear  1978. 

I  also  sponsored  an  amendment  to  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  which 
was  retained,  to  require  the  Commis- 
sioner to  submit  to  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees a  schedule  for  the  promulgation 
of  regulations  within  60  days  of  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation.  The  schedule  shall 
also  provide  that  all  regulations  shall  be 
promulgated  within  180  days  of  submis- 
sion of  the  schedule.  This  amendment 
was  necessary  because  of  the  delay  in  the 
promulgation  of  the  regtilatlons  for  the 
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pilot  project  in  ethnic  studies  and  for  title 
IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972.  both  of  which  were  not  published  by 
HEW  until  nearly  2  years  after  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation. 

The  bill  also  offers  increased  opportu- 
nities for  women  In  athletic  programs  by 
amending  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  to  provide  that  the 
President  shall  prepare  and  publish  with- 
in 30  days  proposed  regulations  Imple- 
menting the  provisions  of  title  IX  relat- 
ing to  the  prohibition  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  federally  assisted  education  pro- 
grams, "which  shall  Include  with  respect 
to  intercollegiate  activities  reasonable 
provisions  considering  the  nature  of  par- 
ticular sports." 

Tlie  conferees  also  adopted  a  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  to  initiate,  expand,  and 
Improve  programs  for  the  handicapped 
at  the  preschool,  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary levels,  in  order  to  provide  full  ed- 
ucational opportunity  to  all  handicapped 
cliildren.  The  amendment  provides  for 
malnstreamlng  programs,  interlocking 
special  education  with  regular  education, 
and  authorized  Interim  funding  until 
permanent  legislation  is  enacted.  I 
strongly  supported  thLs  ;iieasurc. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  supix>rt 
tills  legislation  not  because  it  represents 
the  end  of  our  efforts  in  this  area,  but  be- 
cause it  provides  a  basis  for  a  new  be- 
ginnlng  in  our  commitment  to  quality 
education.  I  urge  prompt  Senate  passage 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  support  for  tlie  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1974  iH.R.  69> 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Senate  and 
House  conferees.  We  considered  this  bill 
at  some  length  3  months  ago.  and  the  re- 
vised version  we  are  consideiing  again 
today  Is  In  many  respects  very  similar 
to  the  bill  approved  by  the  Senate  at  that 
time.  While  it  is  not  a  perfect  piece  of 
legislation,  and  while  there  are  some  pai'- 
ticular  points  which  I  beUeve  are  most 
imfortunate,  it  is  basically  an  excellent 
bill  with  much  of  value  in  it.  And,  from 
the  perspective  of  tlie  pubjic  schools  in 
tills  eoimtry,  it  Is  a  much-needed  and 
long-awaited  bill. 

The  public  educational  histltutions  of 
this  coimtry  liav«  been  forced  to  operate 
imder  the  imcertainty  of  continuing  res- 
olutions for  too  long  The  adminLstration 
has  been  blind  to  the  need  for  construc- 
tive and  well-defined  programs  in  our 
coimtry's  schools.  The  Pi  esident  has  seen 
fit  to  veto  one  education  bill  after  an- 
other, arguing  that  the  educational  as- 
sistance progiam  should  no  longer  lie 
subject  to  objectives,  guidehnes.  and 
careful  review  and  should  be  consigned 
to  a  reduced  overall  level  of  funding. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  negativism  of 
past  years  will  be  outgrown  this  year, 
and  that  the  President  will  approve  this 
measure,  with  the  many  elements  of 
compromise  which  have  been  included 
in  it. 

Cn'n.    BIGHTS    COXIPROlbllSE 

The  only  seilously  disappointing  part 
of  the  bill  is  the  secUon  dealing  with  bus- 
ing for  purposes  of  desegiegation.  The 
language  approved  by  tlie  conferees  does 
on  the  one  hand,  at  least  assert  that 
CXX 1571— Part  19 


nothing  in  the  bill  shall  be  construed  as 
overriding  the  responsibility  of  the  courts 
to  determine  constitutional  rights.  But 
the  bill  as  approved  by  the  conferees  now 
prohibits  the  use  of  any  Federal  funds 
whatsoever  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling 
the  edicts  of  tlie  coui-ts.  This  puts  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  ambiguous 
position  of  demanding  adhei'ence  to  the 
Constitution  but  making  it  as  difficult 
as  possible  for  the  local  school  district  to 
do  so.  In  the  long  nui  this  will  work  a 
great  hardship  on  both  the  schools  and 
the  individual  children.  And  it  is  hardly 
an  admirable  example  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  respond  with 
such  indifference  to  the  imperative 
of  aiding  States  and  local  communities 
in  meeting  their  constitutional  require- 
ments. 

But  I  want  to  stress  that,  in  spite  of 
the  step  backward  in  ciiil  rights  em- 
bodied in  this  bill,  much  is  achieved 
which  will  gc  far  toward  alleviating  some 
of  the  basic  Inequalities  in  this  country 
by  striking  at  the  causes. 

TEACHING    CHILDtEN    TO    BEAD 

There  is  a  major  new  program  hi  the 
bill  for  teaching  reading  to  elementary 
and  preelementaiT  sclioolchildrea — a 
part  of  which  I  sponsored.  A  study  done 
by  the  Office  of  Education  recently  Indi- 
cated that  we  are  still  a  long  way  from 
solving  the  problem  of  Illiteracy  in  this 
country,  and  that  the  problem  is  particu- 
larly severe  in  the  poorest  segments  of 
the  ixjpulation — those  very  people  who 
have  the  longest  way  to  go  to  achieve 
equality.  In  particular,  the  study  demon- 
strated that  where  one  or  both  of  the 
parents  were  Illiterate,  it  was  liighly 
probable  that  the  cliildren  would  also  be 
illiterate.  This  means  that  we  are  still 
only  marginally  reaching  those  groups 
wliich  most  need  high  quaUty  uistruc- 
tion  m  reading. 

Everyone  is  agreed  that  the  ability  to 
read  effectively  is  the  most  essential 
passport  to  a  quality  education.  The  child 
who  falls  progressively  behind  his  peers 
in  reading  fiom  grade  to  grade,  or  who 
starts  out  well  behind  them,  is  precluded 
from  ever  mastering  the  vast  array  of 
subject  matter — teclinical,  vocational,  or 
social— which  is  a  prerequisite  to  full  par- 
ticii>ation  in  modern  society.  The  present 
bill  initiates  a  massive  effort  to  deal  with 
this  problem,  and  thus  to  attack  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  Uiequallty. 

EOUCATION    rot.    THE    IIANOICAPPES 

Another  vital  step  taken  in  this  bill  is 
the  initiation  of  a  major  program  for 
education  for  the  handicapped — which 
originated  in  an  amendment  sponsored 
by  Senator  Mathus  and  myself.  The 
handicapped  have  been  the  forgotten 
people  of  our  schools  and  of  our  society. 
They  are  penalized  for  their  maladies  in 
hundreds  of  small  ways,  and  the  educa- 
tional activities  which  could  be  tailored 
to  meet  their  needs  are  frequently  denied 
them — often  more  from  indifference  than 
malice. 

Recently  the  courts  have  pointed  out 
thot  the  equal  rights  guaranteed  to  all 
Americans  by  the  Constitution  apply  as 
fully  to  the  handicapped  as  to  the  rest  of 
us  The  most  tragic  part  of  this  neglect 
has  been  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 


handicapped  people  could  make  a  full 
and  useful  contribution  to  society  if  only 
they  were  not  prevented  from  the  outset 
from  receiving  the  education  they  need 
The  conferees  have  fully  recognized  the 
importance  of  providing  adequate  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped,  and  I  com- 
mend them  for  retaining  this  section  of 
the  bill  at  the  lull  level  of  funding. 

STUDENT    INTERNS    IN    COVEKNMCNT 

Unfortunately,  the  conferees  did  not 
show  50  much  wi.sdom  when  it  came  to 
the  issue  of  educating  young  Americans 
in  the  poUtical  processes  of  this  country. 
I  sponsored  a  program,  included  in  the 
Senate  bill,  which  would  have  provided 
funds  for  students  to  serve  as  Interns  in 
State  and  local  governments.  If  there 
was  ever  a  time  when  young  Americans 
needed  to  be  encouraged  to  participate 
more  fully  in  the  pohtical  process,  to 
leam  how  It  works  and  what  its  values 
are.  this  is  the  time.  So  many  of  our 
young  people  have  been  disillusioned  and 
alienated  by  the  events  of  the  last  2  years 
They  have  chosen  to  drop  out  of  political 
life,  to  ignore  the  government  which  will 
nonetheless  have  so  much  importance  for 
their  lives. 

We  need  to  do  ever:*thlng  in  our  power 
to  get  them  involved  again — and  to  get 
them  Involved  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. I  have  a  number  of  interns  work- 
ing in  my  office  this  summer.  They  are 
makuig  significant  contiibutions  to  the 
work  in  my  office,  and  at  the  same  time 
ai-e  having  an  opportunity  to  observe 
first  hand  the  way  in  which  a  Senate 
office  operates.  Unfortunatvdy.  restric- 
tions on  space  limit  the  number  of  in- 
terns I  can  accept,  or  indeed  that  the 
whole  Senate  or  Congress  can  accept. 

But  Washington  is  not  the  only  center 
of  government  activity,  and  many  stu- 
dent could  benefit  from  opportunities  to 
participat*  elsewhere  hi  the  country.  I 
am  shocked  and  disappointed  that  the 
conferees  would  choose  at  a  time  like  this 
to  Ignore  the  importance  of  getting  our 
young  people  involved  in  the  sy.stem  once 
again,  and  have  saciiflccd  this  oppor- 
tunity to  help  our  young  people  to  lesni 
about  their  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  reiterate  that 
while  this  bill  does  have  its  defects,  and 
while  I  do  feel  dlsappomted  over  some 
siwcific  decisions  made  by  the  conferees, 
it  is  nonetheless  a  solid  piece  of  legis- 
lation. We  need  to  pass  thLs  bill.  And  wc 
need  to  send  the  message  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  countiT  cannot  afford  to 
do  without  a  positive  education  program, 
and  that  this  is  a  bill  he  must  not  veto.  1 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing the  education  bill  approved  by  the 
conferees. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  Education  .Amendments  of 
1974.  Two  months  ago  I  spoke  at  great 
length  on  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
antibusing  amendments  to  this  educa- 
tion bill.  In  the  interim  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  have  achieved  a  num- 
ber of  compromises  that  would  make  the 
bill  less  drastic  in  its  effect.  But.  the  bill 
still  contains  a  number  of  unconscion- 
able and  I  beUeve  unconstitutional  pro- 
visions. And  I  cannot.  In  good  conscience, 
compromise    when    the    constitutional 
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rights  of  our  Nations  schoolcliildren  are 
at  stake. 

The  conference  report  still  retains  one 
of  the  original  bill's  most  objectionable 
provisions,  the  ban  on  busing  beyond  the 
next-nearest  school.  As  I  have  said  be- 
fore, implementation  of  such  a  provi- 
sion would  preclude  desegregation  even 
in  the  inner  city.  It  would  impose  the 
entire  burden  of  desegregation  on  those 
black  and  while  famiUes  who  live  in  the 
city  adjacent  to  the  inner  core.  It  would 
free  the  more  affluent  black  and  white 
famihes  from  the  desegregation  process 
while  lower-middle  income  families, 
black  and  white,  would  find  their  chil- 
dren bused  to  inner  city  schools.  This 
provision  is  blatant  clasfi  legi,>ilatlon.  It 
would  lead  to  chaos  and  take  us  back  to 
Plessy  against  Ferguson. 

The  compromise  bill  also  provides  that 
court  busing  orders  may  be  terminated 
if  the  court  finds  the  school  district  has 
satisfled  the  requirement  of  the  5th 
and  14th  amendments  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  The  provision  contains  no  time 
limits  and  would  permit  the  lifting  of 
an  order  the  moment  a  school  system 
can  claim  to  be  imitary.  Thus,  conceiv- 
ably, the  section  could  allow  a  school 
district  to  demonstrate  Initial  desegre- 
gation compliance,  promise  to  keep  up 
the  good  work,  get  out  from  under  a 
court  order  and  then  slide  back  to  only 
partial  compUance,  requiring  a  whole 
new  court  suit  to  have  a  new  order  is- 
sued. This  puts  an  unconscionable  bur- 
den on  the  plaintiffs  who  could  very 
likely  be  going  back  and  forth  to  court 
in  an  effort  to  safeguard  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  their  children. 

This  provision  is  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice in  other  areas  of  the  law  where  U- 
legal  conduct  ought  to  be  remedied  has 
ceased.  In  such  areas  as  antitrust,  trade 
regulation,  and  voting  rights,  courts  ex- 
ercise Jurisdiction  after  the  Ulegal  con- 
duct that  prompted  the  litigation  has 
been  remedied. 

In  addition,  the  bill  flatly  bars  use  of 
any  Federal  school  funds,  except  those 
imder  the  impact-aid  program,  from  be- 
ing used  to  finance  busing  for  desegre- 
gauon  purposes.  This  provision  is  unsup- 
portable.  If  local  education  agencies  are 
required  by  a  Federal  court  agency  to 
increase  transportation,  I  think  it  is  only 
proper  that  Federal  funds  be  made  avail- 
able to  meet  part  or  all  of  these  Increased 
expenses.  I  cannot  understand  the  logic 
of  proponents  of  ihis  provision  who 
charge  that  busing  is  expensive,  yet  who 
have  consistently  argued  that  Federal 
funds  should  not  pay  student  transporta- 
tion. Is  their  purpose  to  penalize  those 
districts  where  the  constitutional  rights 
of  schoolchildren  are  being  protected? 

It  is  true  that  the  conference  report 
provides  that  the  final  language  is  "not 
intended  to  modify  or  diminish  the  au- 
thority of  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  enforce  fully  the  fifth  or  14th  amend- 
ments to  the  U.S.  Constitution."  This 
modification  does  to  some  degree  mlti- 
eatt  the  harshness  of  the  ban  on  bus- 
ing beyond  the  next-nearest  school  and 
other  objectionable  provisions,  but,  in 
reality,  it  resolves  few  problems.  The  bill 
still  retains  very  strong  antlbustng  lan- 
guage. If  enacted  It  would  certainly  en- 


courage people  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  bills  prescribed  remedies.  Though 
the  courts  would  ultimately  rule  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  provisions,  sig- 
nificant damage  would  already  have  been 
done. 

It  is  indeed  sad  that  at  a  time  when 
this  country  desperately  needs  leader- 
ship. Congress,  in  this  case,  seems  un- 
wUling  to  exercise  it.  We  all  know  what 
the  law  of  the  land  is.  We  aU  know  that 
we  cannot  legislatively  repeal  an  almost 
unanimous  line  of  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. Yet,  apparently  many  In  this  body 
will  vote  to  pass  these  insidious  and  un- 
constitutional antldesegregation  amend- 
ments. 

Sooner  or  later  the  court*  will  have  to 
rule  on  these  amendments.  It  is  Ironic 
that  when  Congress  Is  trying  hard  to  re- 
establish its  parity  with  the  executive 
branch,  it  seems  more  than  wUling  to 
pass  the  buck  of  busing  to  the  Judiciary. 
If  we  are  to  have  three  coequal 
branches  of  Government,  as  required  by 
the  Constitution,  Congress  must  recog- 
nize that  it  cannot  abdicate  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  to  either  the  execu- 
tive branch  or  to  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  vote  against  this  legisla- 
tion. I  understand  the  importance  of  this 
education  bill.  I  understand  that  it  en- 
compasses over  t25  billion  in  Federal  aid 
to  education.  But,  I  would  prefer  to  see 
every  American  schoolchild  deprived  of 
some  addlUonal  Federal  aid  than  to  see 
any  American  schoolchild  denied  his  con- 
stitutional rights. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  on  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974,  H.R.  69,  desen-es 
the  favorable  support  of  Senators.  As  a 
member  of  the  Education  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  and  as  a  conferee  on  the 
bill.  I  am  gratified  that  the  measure  pro- 
vides for  so  many  new  and  Important 
directions  in  providing  quality  public 
education  programs  for  all  Americans. 

In  1965,  when  the  Congress  enacted 
the  elementary  and  secondary  education 
amendments,  it  was  envisioned  that  the 
Federal  role  In  education  would  provide 
a  responsive  and  continuing  commitment 
to  schools  across  the  Nation.  The  thrust 
of  the  legislation  then,  as  now,  was  one 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  partnership 
in  meeting  the  great  education  needs  of 
America.  In  the  measure  before  us  we 
have  continued  and  expanded  that  basic 
commitment  by  enumerating  some  new 
programs,  revising  some  old  ones,  and  re- 
newing the  Ufe  of  demonstrated  suc- 
cesses such  as  aid  for  educationally  dis- 
advanUged  children. 

Once  again,  the  Senate  is  In  debt  to 
Senator  Claiborni  Peli,  chaurman  of 
the  Education  Subcommittee  and  a  dis- 
tinguished friend  of  education,  whose 
adroit  stewardship  of  this  legislation— 
in  subcommittee,  in  full  committee,  on 
the  Senate  fioor  and  in  conference  with 
the  House — provided  the  backbone  of 
leadership  without  which  this  measure 
could  not  have  flourished.  Senator  PiLt's 
fine  professional  staff — Stephen  Wexler 
Richard  Smith,  and  Jean  Prohlicher— 
were  of  great  help  to  u.-.  all.  as  were  Gary 
Aldrldge.  Carol  Lumb,  Jon  Steinberg,  and 
Allison  Beck  to  me. 
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On  the  minority  side  of  the  aisle  we 
have  seen  one  more  example  of  why  Sen- 
ator Jacob  K.  Javits  has  come  to  be 
known  as  a  passionate  and  knowledge- 
able advocate  of  Federal  education  pro- 
grams. At  his  side  throughout  the  long 
course  of  this  bill  has  been  Roy  H.  Millen- 
son,  minority  staff  director  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Committee, 
whose  dedication  and  expertise  were  of 
great  value. 

CONPEHENCE    BEPOBT    IN    CENEKAL 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  commit- 
tee which  worked  to  resolve  the  many  dif- 
ferences between  the  Senate  and  House 
education  bills  sought  to  resolve  some  of 
the  key  education  issues  of  our  time:  Aid 
to  disadvantaged  students,  aid  to  fed- 
erally impacted  school  districts,  school 
desegregation,  the  future  of  Federal  cate- 
gorical education  programs,  and  bilin- 
gual education,  to  cite  Just  a  few.  Al- 
though there  are  some  areas  of  disap- 
pointment— such  as  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  too  sweeping  consoUdation  of  cate- 
gorical programs — I  am  convinced  that 
the  conference  agreement  on  HJl.  69 
makes  giant  strides  in  many  key  areas 
of  education.  I  cite  Just  a  few  of  them: 

elLINCUAI.    ECUC&TIOK 

Mr.  President.  I  am  especially  proud 
that  the  conference  agreement  on  bi- 
lingual education  includes  all  the  major 
provisions  of  S.  3553.  the  bill  I  introduced 
in  October  1973.  as  well  as  the  principle 
features  of  S.  3552.  as  Introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr,  Kek- 
NEDT 1 ,  which  I  cosponsored.  In  my  view, 
the  conference  action  In  sustaining  the 
key  points  of  my  bill  and  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's is  an  Important  reaffirmation  of 
congressional  faith  in  the  value  of  bi- 
lingual education  as  a  critically  impor- 
tant educational  mode. 

As  reported  from  conference,  the  bill 
replaces  the  current  title  Vn  bilingual 
education  program,  and  Includes  the  fol- 
lowing major  provisions: 

POLICY   DECLARATIONS 

The  term  "children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability"  is  used  merely  as  a  term 
of  statutory  reference,  and  in  no  way  is 
the  term  Intended  to  imply  any  sense 
that  children  who  share  a  linguistic  and 
cultural  background  different  from  the 
majority  of  students  are  somehow  in- 
ferior. Thus,  the  congressional  findings 
in  the  bill  include:  First,  that  Uiere  are 
large  nimibers  of  children  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability,  second,  that 
many  of  such  children  have  a  cultural 
heritage  which  differs  from  that  of  Eng- 
Ush-speaking  persons,  third,  that  a  pri- 
mary means  by  which  a  child  learns  is 
through  the  use  of  such  child's  language 
and  cultural  heritage,  fourth,  that,  there- 
fore, large  numbers  of  children  of  lim- 
ited English-speaking  ability  have  edu- 
cational needs  wliich  can  be  met  by  the 
use  of  blUngual  educational  methods 
and  techniques,  and  fifth  that,  in  addi- 
tion, children  of  limited  English-speak- 
ing abihty  benefit  through  the  fullest 
utiUzatlon  of  multiple  language  and  cul- 
tural resources. 

It  is  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  that  the  con- 
ferees resolved  to  provide  more  and — 
hopefully— better    demonstration    proj- 
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ects  In  bilingual  education,  with  a  wider 
range  of  support  activities  and  coordi- 
nation with  other  Federal  education  ac- 
tivities, and — of  primary  importance — 
an  expanded  program  of  teacher  train- 
ing and  training  programs  for  other  bi- 
lingual education  personnel.  These  ac- 
tivities, togetlier  with  in-depth  research 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
and  a  thorough  national  survey  of  bi- 
lingual programs  and  needs,  are  man- 
dated in  the  conference  agreement  to 
sive  school  districts  across  the  country 
new  material,  new  learning  data,  and  the^ 
personnel  necessary  to  build  sound  bi- 
liti^-ufll  progi'ams. 

COALS    AND    AlETUODS 

Although  the  njajor  thrust  of  the  pro- 
er.im  is  aimed  at  elementary  school  pro- 
grams, where  the  greatest  need  e.xists  at 
thL"!  time  and  where  the  greatest  benefits 
can  be  achieved;  preschool  programs  are 
provided  as  well  as  programs  at  the  sec- 
ondnrj'  level  where  successful  elementarj- 
school  programs  can  be  continued  and 
maintained  and  where  experimental  ef- 
forts can  be  initiated  for  students  who 
never  received  bilingual  education.  Also, 
the  conference  report  makes  provision 
for  voluntaiT  participation  in  bilingual 
education  piograms  by  children  whose 
language  is  English,  in  order  that  the 
■  dlvurgent  language  and  cultural  heritage 
of  bilingual  children  may  be  more  fully 
understood  and  appreciated. 

In  order  to  be  of  assistance  to  State 
and  local  education  agencies,  tlie  Com- 
mLssloner  is  directed  to  provide  suggested 
models  for  bilingual  education  program!^ 
respecting  pupil-teacher  ratios,  teacher 
qualifications,  bilingual,  blcultural  cur- 
riculums,  and  other  Important  factors 
ilea  ring  upon  the  success  of  biUngual 
education  programs, 

NATIONAL    A.SSr.S&MFNT 

Mindful  of  the  critical  need  for  accu- 
rate data  for  use  In  bilingual  education 
policymaking,  the  conference  report 
mandates,  a  report  on  July  1.  1975,  and 
July  1,  1977,  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  the  condition  of  bilingual 
education  in  the  Nation,  the  administra- 
tion of  title  VII  program  and  other  Fed- 
eral bilingual  programs,  a  statement  of 
activities  current  and  projected,  and  an 
estimate  of  educational  personnel  needed 
to  cany  out  the  objectives  of  the  act. 

The  conference  report  also  requires  a 
national  survej'  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren and  adults  with  limited  English- 
speaking  ability — and  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  being  served  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  programs. 

Furtlier,  the  conference  report  directs 
tile  preparation  of  a  5-year  plan  for  ex- 
tending bilingual  and  education  serv- 
ices— through  cooperative  and  voluntary 
arrangements  among  States,  localities, 
and  the  Federal  Government,  and 
tlu'ough  other  means — to  those  persons 
determined  by  the  survey  to  be  in  need 
01  .such  .services.  Tliis  plan  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  July  1, 1977, 

EDUCATIONAL    PEKSONNEL    DEVO.OPWENI 

The  lack  of  adequately  ti'ained  bi- 
lingual education  professional  person- 
nel— Including  teachers,  counselors,  ad- 
ministrators, teacher  aides,  and  other 


paraprofessionals — and  the  virtiial  non- 
existence of  programs  to  produce  those 
perscxinel  Is  viewed  as  a  major  failure 
in  our  teacher  training  system  and  the 
major  obstacle  to  the  immediate  devel- 
opment of  full;  bilingual  programs 
where  they  are  needed. 

In  a  sampling  of  the  title  VII  projects 
across  the  countrj-.  the  total  need  for 
trained  bilingual  teachers  in  those  proj- 
ects was  foimd  to  be  35.117.  In  contrast, 
there  are  presently  9.448  teachers  in  title 
vn  projects.  Similar  deficiencies  were 
found  in  the  numbers  of  bilingual  coun- 
selors, administrators,  and  trainel  para- 
professionals. 

Because  of  these  di-amatic  shortfalls, 
the  preparation  of  education  personnel 
specially  trained  to  carry  out  bilingual 
education  programs  is  emphasized  in  the 
conference  report:  All  bilingual  educa- 
tion programs  funded  tmder  the  act  must 
have  a  training  component  for  education 
personnel,  and  at  least  15  percent  of  each 
project  grant  must  be  devoted  to  training 
activities  carried  out  in  conjunction  with 
the  particular  program.  In  addition.  $16 
milUon  of  the  first  t70  million  appropri- 
ated and  one-third  of  all  amounts  appro- 
priated above  t70  miUion  m  any  year 
must  be  spent  on  training  programs. 

The  revision  of  the  Senate  language 
in  clau.se  H  '  of  section  721iai — so  as  to 
place  In  only  one  .such  clause  the  train- 
ing provisions— was  technical  in  nature. 
f'o  change  in  substance  was  Intended: 
thus  all  bilingual  education  programs 
funded  under  section  72l'a>iii  must, 
by  virtue  of  clau.se  1 3  m  B> .  include  aux- 
iUary  and  supplementary  training  com- 
ponents. The  reference  in  subsection 
I  b '  <  1 1  <  A 1  of  .section  721  to  "one  or  more 
of  tile  clauses  of  subsection  ia>"  in  no 
way  alters  this  requirement. 

NATIONAL    AOVlSORT    COUNCIL    O.N    BILlXCrAI. 
EDUCATION 

The  recent  reactivation  of  an  Advisory- 
Council  on  the  Education  of  Bilingual 
Children  is  encouraging,  although  the 
legislation  ci-eating  such  a  council  was 
enacted  in  1967  as  part  of  the  original 
Bilingual  Education  .\ct,  and  the  Coun- 
cil did  not  meet  between  1970  and  1974. 

Tlie  conference  report,  as  did  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  envisions  a  strong  and  active 
Advisory  Council,  and  specifies  the  ap- 
pointment of  15  members,  to  terms  of 
varied  length,  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
both  lay  and  professional  persons  Inter- 
ested and  e.xperienced  in  the  education 
of  bilingual  persons.  Classroom  teachers, 
teacher  trainers,  and  school  board  mem- 
bers are  among  the  categories  of  pcr- 
.sons  to  be  appointed  to  the  Council. 

The  Council  is  directed  to  submit  an 
annual  report  on  its  own.  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  tile  Congress,  covering  and 
evaluating  tlie  current  status  an-1  pro- 
jected directions  for  bilingual  education 
and  other  Federal  bihngual  programs  in 
tlie  Nation,  as  observed  from  the  Coun- 
cil's unique  vantage  point. 

ILDEmAL  SCPPtiHT  OP  STATE  BILINCU.U.  ACTIVITItA 

The  current  title  VII  statute,  which 
would  be  replaced  by  the  provisions  in 
the  conference  report,  does  not  provide  a 
role  lor  State  education  agencies  in  the 
Federal   bilingual   effort.   In   the  past. 


Federal  moneys  have  been  granted  to  lo- 
cal education  agencies  and  to  organisa- 
tions and  institutions  supporting  L£A 
activities,  but  not  to  the  State  agencies 
themselves.  The  conference  report  pro- 
vides for  a  wider  range  of  State  activi- 
ties and  includes  authority  for  the  Com- 
nil.ssioncr  to  grant  some  fimds  to  the 
State  educational  agencies  for  suppor- 
tive and  technical  services  while  at  the 
same  time  insuring  that  the  total 
amount  of  funds  granted  to  LEA's  is  not 
substantially  diminished. 

Also,  the  conference  report  calls  for 
consultations  by  the  Commissioner  with 
State  education  agencies,  and  others,  in 
the  development  of  suggested  models  for 
bilingual  education  statutes,  curriculums, 
and  teacher  certification  processes  that 
might  voluntarily  be  adapted  for  use  In  a 
variety  of  locations. 

BILINGUAL  EDUCITION  KESEARCH  AND  TlfP 
NATIONAL  INSTirrTE  OF  EDCCATION 

In  terms  of  prority  needs,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  Senate  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  bilingual  research  and 
de\elopment,  R.  k  D.,  in  the  belief  that 
good  bilingual  teachei-s  and  sound  bilin- 
gual programs  arc  insepai-able.  The  con- 
ferees, therefore,  adopted  most  of  the 
Senate  language  directing  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  to  carry  out  re- 
search and  demonstration  programs  that 
will  determine  basic  educational  needs 
and  language  acquisition  characteristics 
of  the  target  population,  create  and  dis- 
seminate instructional  materials  and 
equipment  for  bilingual  education  pro- 
grums,  and  establish  and  operate  a  na- 
tional clearinghouse  of  information  tor 
biUiiKual  education.  Five  million  dollars 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  prior  to  fiscal  year  1979. 

Mr,  President,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  my  own  Intention  to  follow  the 
activities  of  NIE  in  carrying  out  the  man- 
dates of  this  bill — as  well  as  those  of  the 
Office  of  Education  in  implementing  the 
new  title  Vn  provisions.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  Uiat  the  future  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation in  America  » ill,  in  large  part,  de- 
pend upon  the  kinds  of  research  and  de- 
velopment actiilties.  as  well  as  the  ef- 
fective dissemination  thereof,  that  occui- 
within  the  NIE  authorities  set  forth  in 
H.R.  69,  and  I  believe  that  careful  con- 
gressional oversight  is  both  necessary 
and  desirable  as  to  this  entire  program. 

CONSUMERS'    EDUCATION 

The  consumer  education  progi-am  con- 
tained in  the  conference-reported  bill  is 
the  result  of  an  amendment  I  offered  to 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972 — 
Public  Law  92-318.  Although  it  became 
law  that  year,  the  program  has  neither 
been  funded  nor  impleuiented — a  fact 
Lliat  has  been  dlscom-agiiig  to  me  and  to 
educators  who  know  tlie  potential  value 
of  this  program.  Such  a  program  is  per- 
haps more  Important  now  than  ever,  in 
the  midst  of  skyrocketing  prices,  tliat 
cluldren  be  taught  bow  to  make  wise  de- 
cisions in  dealing  in  the  marketplace- 
decisions  based  on  facts,  not  fallacies. 

As  contained  in  the  Education  Amend- 
ment of  1974.  the  consumer  education 
program  is  included  as  a  priority  program 
within    the    special    projects    section. 
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Such  treatment  will  authorize  $15  mil- 
lion per  year  for  each  fiscal  year  through 
1978.  thus  giving  the  program  another 
chance  to  define  specific  strategies  and 
get  moving.  The  conference  agreement 
also  includes  an  Office  of  Consumer  Edu- 
cation. 

SAF5    SCHOOLS    STCOT 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  conferees 
adopted  the  major  language  provisions 
of  my  amendment  authorizing  the  car- 
rying out  of  a  Federal  study  of  the  fre- 
quency and  Incidence  of  school  crime  in 
the  Nation.  Together  with  similar  provi- 
sions in  the  House  bill,  the  conference 
agreement  will  assure  a  careful  and  com- 
plete study  over  the  next  2  years,  with  in- 
terim reports  to  the  Congress  and  a  final 
report  no  later  than  December  31.  1976. 
Americans  have  long  viewed  education 
of  their  children  as  a  national  priority. 
The  right  to  an  education  in  an  atmos- 
phere free  of  violence  and  the  threat  of 
violence  must  be  a  part  of  that  top  pri- 
ority. Yet.  crime  and  violence  in  schools 
are  rising  as  fast  or  fast«r  than  in  soci- 
ety at  large  And  they  must  be  stopped. 
Because  while  the  dollar  losses  due  to 
school  vandalism  can  be  estimated— 
about  tSOO  million  annually,  nation- 
wide— crime's  cost  to  the  national  spirit 
and  to  the  public  confidence  in  schools 
cannot  be  calculated. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  study  not  only 
to  determine  what  kind  of  crime  occurs, 
with  what  frequency,  and  where,  but  to 
help  local  communities  find  ways  of  re- 
solving the  issues  in  the  best  interests  of 
their  community  and  their  children. 
Local  control  over  these  matters  is 
essential. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  one  point  in  par- 
ticular, Mr.  President,  regarding  the 
information  to  be  generated  through  this 
study :  In  assessing  crime  in  schools  and 
the  causes  of  crime  in  schools.  It  is  es- 
sential that:  First,  the  climate  of  the 
commimity  be  assessed  completely  and 
accurately,  second,  that  students  and 
commimity  have  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment upon  and  have  input  in  the  proc- 
esses of  the  study,  and  third,  every  effort 
be  made  to  get  the  points  of  view  of  par- 
ents, students,  and  faculty  with  respect 
to  the  specific  situations  being  studied 
and  described.  I  might  add  that  1  am 
especially  Interested  in  having  the  view- 
points of  students  reported  in  this  study. 

VmaANS  COST-Or-INBTRCCTION  AMENDMEJ>tTS 

Mr.  President,  I  also  am  veo'  Pleased 
that  the  five  veterans  cost-of-instruction 
amendments — one  which  was  added  on 
the  Senate  floor  on  May  16,  1974 — have 
been  agreed  to  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee, with  only  two  minor  modifica- 
tions. 

I  spoke  on  the  floor  at  length  during 
consideration  of  S.  1539,  as  reported,  by 
the  Senate  and  during  debate  on  the  ad- 
ditional amendment  I  offered  for  myself 
and  others  at  that  time,  which  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  I  do  not  feel, 
therefore.  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  reiterate  the  explanation 
of  these  amendments  and  their  underly- 
ing purpose  at  this  Ume.  Rather.  I  would 
indicate  that  all  that  was  set  forth  dur- 
ing the  May  16  debate  is  fully  appUcable 
•o  the  language  of  the  amendments  as 


they  have  emerged  from  conference  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  minor  modi- 
fications made  in  the  conference  report 
Mr.  President,  the  only  substantive 
modification  made  in  conference  was 
that  the  new  alternative  first-year  eligi- 
bility criterion  added  by  the  Senate 
amendment,  that  is,  that  a  school  could 
qualify,  not  only  if  the  number  of  eli- 
gible veterans  in  attendance  increased 
by  10  percent  over  the  number  of  such 
veterans  in  attendance  during  the  prior 
academic  year,  which  is  the  sole  first- 
year  eligibility  criterion  in  present  law, 
but  also  if  the  total  number  of  under- 
graduate eligible  veterans  in  attendance 
at  the  school  constituted  10  percent  of 
the  total  undergraduate  enrollment — was 
modified  so  that  there  could  be  no  di- 
minishment  of  effort  in  enrolling  veteran 
students  on  the  part  of  schools  seeking  to 
qualify  under  the  new  alternative  first- 
year  criterion. 

Thus,  the  new  language  in  subclause 
I  ill  of  clause  lAi  of  paragraph  (11  of 
section  420(ai  is  qualified  so  that  a 
school  to  be  eligible  must  show  not  only 
that  its  eligible  veteran-student  enroll- 
ment is  10  percent  of  the  total  luider- 
graduate  student  enrollment  but  also 
that  that  percentage  itself  is  no  less  than 
the  comparable  percentage  for  the  prior 
academic  year.  In  other  words,  if  a  par- 
ticular school  seeking  first-year  VOX 
eligibility  has  12  percent  of  its  under- 
graduate student  body  composed  of 
eligible  veterans,  in  order  to  qualify  un- 
der this  new  alternative  criterion  for 
VOX  payments  such  school  would  also 
have  to  show  that  eligible  veterans  com- 
prised not  more  than  12  percent  of  its 
total  undergraduate  student  body  for 
the  prior  academic  year.  If,  for  example, 
that  prior  year's  eligible  veteran  enroll- 
ment consUtuted  13  percent,  that  school 
would  not  be  eligible  under  the  new  al- 
ternative second-year  criterion  because 
its  student-veteran  enrollment  percent- 
age had  decreased. 

Mr.  President,  one  other  minor  change 
which  was  made  by  the  conference  in 
these  amendments  was  to  make  their 
effective  date  the  date  of  enactment  of 
H.R  69.  rather  than  making  them  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  payments  made  on  or 
after  October  1.  1973,  as  contained  in 
the  Senate  amendment.  The  effect  of 
this  change  is  that  the  June  1974.  pay- 
ments made  to  eligible  institutions  wUI 
not  be  dlstiirbed.  but  schools  qualifying 
after  enactment  under  the  new  eligi- 
bility criteria  for  either  first-year  or 
second-year  grants  should  be  given  sup- 
plementary VCI  payments  with  new 
moneys  appropriated  or  remaining 
moneys  from  the  intial  appropriation. 

However,  with  respect  to  the  new  pro- 
grammatic requirement  that  75  per- 
cent— as  contrasted  with  60  percent  In 
present  law  under  section  420(e) — of 
VCI  payments  must  be  used  by  the  insti- 
tution to  establish  the  required  full-time 
Veterans'  Affairs  Office  and,  if  any  funds 
remain  within  that  75-perc?nt  share,  to 
carry  out  the  other  special  veterans  pro- 
grams which  VCI  institutions  are  re- 
quired to  carry  out  by  section  420(c)  (1) 
(Bi.  that  new  requirement  is  applicable 
with  respect  to  program  operations  oc- 


curring and  expenditures  by  VCI  in- 
stitutions beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  act.  The  requirement  can  be 
effectively  enforced  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation through  the  Installment  payment 
process.  Institutions  have  had  notice  of 
the  possibility  of  this  change  in  the  share 
requirement  since  March  29.  1974,  when 
the  committee  report  was  filed  on  S.  1539. 
Mr.  President.  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  my  fellow  Senate  confer- 
ees and  to  the  conferees  from  the  other 
body  for  their  sympathetic  consideration 
of  the  Senate  VCI  amendments.  I  note 
also  that  the  House-passed  fiscal  year 
1975  Appropriations  Act  includes  an- 
other $23.7  million  for  VCI  payments  for 
academic  year  1974-75,  and  I  trust  that 
the  Office  of  Education  will  give  heed  to 
the  direction  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  its  May  3. 1974.  report 
on  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  fiscal  year  1974,  when  it 
stated  its  strong  disapproval  of  refusal 
to  ,spend  money  appropriated  for  VCI 
payments  and  directed  that  the  $23.7 
million  contained  in  that  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act  be  obligated  immedi- 
ately for  payments  to  eligible  institu- 
tions. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  provi- 
sions— in  addition  to  the  few  I  have 
Just  mentioned — that  I  supported  in 
committee,  worked  for  on  the  Senate 
floor,  and  worked  for  in  conference: 
Indian  education  programs,  library  pro- 
grams, new  directions  in  programs  for 
the  gifted  and  talented,  adult  education 
provisions,  measures  affecting  aid  to 
schools  in  federally  impacted  areas,  con- 
tinuance of  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act.  and  others. 

Without  question,  this  is  an  urgent 
bill  for  education.  The  programs  it  au- 
thorizes will  make  up  the  body  of  Ped- 
eral-aid-to-education  legislation  con- 
cerning elementary  and  secondary 
schools  through  1978.  The  dollars  it  au- 
thorizes will  contribute  greatly  to  the 
economic  survival  of  the  Nation's 
schools,  although  the  Federal  dollar  con- 
tribution is  still  far  from  adequate.  The 
organizational  mandates  the  bill  gives  to 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  are  well- 
considered,  important,  sensible,  and 
meant  to  be  followed. 

I  urge  the  firm  support,  by  every  Sen- 
ator, of  the  critically  needed  Federal  aid 
to  education  measures  contained  in  H.R. 
69.  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974. 

APPiOVI     THE     EDCITATION     CONrOtENCE    BEPOKT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  after  more 
than  2  full  months  of  negotiations,  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  have  reached 
a  compromise  agreement  on  the  Ed- 
ucation Amendments  of  1974.  The  bill,  of 
course,  is  the  major  education  bill  for  the 
next  4  years,  and  it  represents  the  most 
comprehensive  education  legislation  in 
history.  In  drafting  and  comprotnising 
on  this  legislation,  the  Members  of  both 
houses  have  worked  countless  hours  over 
the  past  two  sessions  of  Congress  in  an 
effort  to  achieve  a  stable  education  pro- 
gram for  our  public  schools. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
endorse  this  bill  and  to  urge  my  col- 
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leagues  in  both  Houses  to  approve  the 
conference  agreement  so  we  can  get  on 
with  the  job  of  educating  our  chldren. 
Mr.  President,  I  doubt  that  anyone  who 
has  carefully  studied  or  worked  on  this 
complex  legislation  is  completely  satis- 
fled  with  even'  provision  in  the  confer- 
ence agreement.  But  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  allow  narrow  Interests  to  over- 
come the  widespread  needs  of  our  pub- 
lic school  system.  If  we  become  bogged 
down  on  any  one  specific  issue  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  larger  goals  of  this  legisla- 
tion we  would  perform  a  grave  disser\ice 
to  our  children.  If  we  do  not  approve  this 
report  now.  we  will  virtually  seal  the  fate 
of  any  new  education  bill  in  this  session 
and  relegate  the  vital  matter  of  educa- 
tion to  the  uncertainity  of  more  and 
more  continuing  resolutioiis. 

Our  children  deserve  better  than  that. 
They  desei-ve  an  education  bill — this  bill. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  both  Houses  to 
refrain  from  the  short-sighted  tempta- 
tion to  throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath 
water  and  instead  vote  to  approve  the 
conference  report  and  this  vital  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
truly  at  the  crossroads  today  as  we  con- 
sider the  conference  report  on  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  bill. 
The  schools  of  this  Nation  caimot  con- 
tinue to  sm-vive  and  flourish  under  the 
conditions  that  our  timidity  and  inde- 
cision have  created  during  the  past  5 
years.  We  shall  be  Judged  harshly — per- 
haps for  generations — if  we  do  not  act 
decisively  today  by  approving  this  long- 
overdue  legislation. 

In  the  long  process  ol  constructing  this 
bill,  we  have  offered  piogress  in  solving 
as  yet  unmet  needs  of  the  educationally 
deprived,  the  handicapped,  and  the  im- 
dereducated. 

The  bill  before  us  deals  with  every 
single  aspect  of  Federal  programs  touch- 
ing on  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  a  number  of  programs 
at  the  post-.secondary  level.  The  agree- 
ments reached  in  conference  refiect 
genuine  concern  and  perceptive  thinking 
about  the  problems  of  school  systems, 
teachers,  and  pupils.  In  its  totality,  the 
bill  sharpens  the  focus  of  Federal  pro- 
grams on  areas  that  have  been  blurred 
by  empty  rhetoric.  The  bill  makes  sense 
in  terms  of  administrative  functioning, 
in  terms  of  spuning  educational  re- 
search and  development,  and — most  im- 
portantly— in  tenns  of  easing  the  bur- 
dens of  State  and  local  governments  In 
their  attempts  to  provide  educational 
equality  for  all  citizens. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legiiilation  in  the  interest  of  en- 
riching the  education  of  our  childien 
and  attaining  the  promise  of  this  great 
Nation. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  op- 
posed to  tile  adoption  of  this  conference 
report  because  of  the  language  contained 
in  title  II  dealing  with  the  forced  busing 
students. 

When  the  House  originally  passed  this 
bill,  they  Included  the  strong  antlbusing 
language  of  the  Esch  amendment.  This 
language  passed.  I  might  add,  by  a 
healthy  margin  of  2  to  1.  When  the  bill 
came  up  here  in  the  Senate,  I  offered  a 


similar  antlbusing  amendment,  and  I 
am  sure  that  my  colleagues  are  familiar 
by  now  with  the  ptu*pose  of  that  lan- 
guage. 

The  major  thrixst  of  my  amendment  was 
to  prohibit  busing  beyond  the  school  next 
closest  to  the  student's  home,  and  to  al- 
low existing  court-ordered  busing  cases 
to  be  reopened  and  reconsidered  in  light 
of  this  new  language.  Unfortimately.  by 
a  one-vote  margin,  the  Senate  voted  in- 
stead to  substantially  weaken  this  direc- 
tive by  dropping  the  reopener  provision 
and  including  language  to  assure  the 
courts  that  busing  is  fine  as  long  as  it  is 
disguised  as  a  protection  of  constitu- 
tional rights. 

Alarmed  by  Senate  action,  the  House 
subsequently  voted  not  once,  but  twice, 
to  reaffirm  their  stand  on  the  busing  is- 
sue. By  margins  of  well  over  2  to  1,  the 
House  instructed  their  conferees  to  stand 
firm  against  moves  to  weaken  their  posi- 
tion. In  the  face  of  such  prevailing  In- 
sistence, however,  the  conferees  have  re- 
ported language  which  might  well  be  de- 
scribed as  a  lot  of  "sound  and  fury,  sig- 
nifying nothing." 

The  compromise  language  admonishes 
against  busing  beyond  the  next  closest 
school,  while  at  the  same  time  assur- 
ing the  courts  that  "the  provisions  of  this 
title  are  not  intended  to  modify  or  di- 
minish the  authority  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  enforce  fully  the  5th 
and  14th  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion." With  the  courts'  traditional  mania 
for  busing  this  is  an  unnecessary  re- 
minder, to  say  the  least. 

Further  language  authorizes  "only  such 
reminders  as  are  essential  to  correct  par- 
ticular denials  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunity or  equal  protection  of  the 
laws." 

Well  now,  thic  means  about  as  much 
protection  against  forced  busing  as  a 
paper  umbrella  against  a  hurricane. 

The  courts  have  traditionally  used  the 
equal  protection  rationale  for  ordering 
busing.  Up  to  now,  they  have  done  this 
with  the  tacit  support  of  Congress.  By 
adopting  this  conference  report  Ian- 
gauge,  we  will  be  giving  no  less  than  our 
official  stamp  of  approval  to  forced 
busing. 

Equally  objectionable,  in  my  opinion, 
is  section  218  relating  to  the  reopening 
proceedings.  This  language  is  of  par- 
ticular concern,  obviously,  to  those 
States  and  school  districts  where  busing 
orders  are  presently  in  effect. 

The  House  language,  and  my  amend- 
ment, provides  for  reopening  and  recon- 
sideration of  existing  busing  orders  in 
light  of  this  most  recent  .statutory  modi- 
fication. In  other  words,  school  districts 
in  every  part  of  this  country  would  be 
treated  equally  under  tlie  law. 

The  compromise  negates  this  crucial 
equalizer,  and  set  us  back  nearly  20 
years — with  primaiily  those  States  In 
the  South  bearing  the  brunt  of  a  na- 
tional problem.  While  those  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  not  yet  been  ordered 
to  bus  will  be  considered  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  all  those  districts 
under  busing  orders  will  be  considered 
imder  those  same  dubious  principles  set 
forth  in  the  Swarm  cose.  This  blatant 


Government-enforced  discrimination  is 
as  repugnant  as  the  problem  it  pur- 
portedly seeks  to  solve. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  this  conference  reixirt.  I  see  no 
reason  for  us  to  rehash  the  days  of  de- 
bate on  this  issue — the  argimients  by 
now  should  be  apparent  to  anyone  in 
this  Chamber.  This  limp-wristed  lan- 
guage will  do  no  more  to  prohibit  forced 
busing  than  existing  statutes,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MOSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  edu- 
cation bill  to  which  we  will  give  final  Sen- 
ate approval  today  represents  a  major 
legislative  achievement  in  providing  a 
solid  base  for  aid  to  our  Nation's  school- 
children. But  the  merits  of  this  measure 
are  clouded  by  the  compromises  it  makes 
with  the  basic  principle  of  equality  in 
education. 

The  so-called  antlbusing  language  of 
this  bill  attempts  to  remove  congressional 
support  for  the  guarantee  of  equal  access 
to  quality  education  for  all  our  children. 
It  seeks  to  hamstring  the  progress  of  two 
decades  toward  implementing  the  consti- 
tutional promise  of  equality.  The  only 
saving  grace  of  this  measure  is  its  lan- 
guage which  recognizes  that  Congress,  in 
the  heat  of  political  expediency,  is  power- 
less to  imdermine  basic  constitutional 
guarantees.  I  hope  our  Federal  Judicial 
system  will  exercise  its  power — and  re- 
sponsibility— to  hold  fast  in  Its  deter- 
mination to  protect  those  guarantees. 

The  antlbusing  provisions  of  this  meas- 
sure  also  regrettably  have  over-shadowed 
the  significant  legi.slative  accomplish- 
ments it  contains.  This  4-year  extension 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  was  developed  through  months 
of  hard  work  and  careful  consideration 
of  our  educational  needs  by  Members  of 
both  Houses,  from  both  parties.  It  pro- 
vides firm  support  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  our  educational  system.  It  au- 
thorizes funding  for  the  next  4  fiscal 
years,  in  the  toUl  amoimt  of  $25.2  billion, 
to  be  spent  both  for  time- tested  programs 
and  innovative  ideas.  Of  particular  in- 
terest to  Maine  is  the  increase  in  the 
basic  funds  provided  under  title  I  for  aid 
to  schools  with  children  from  low-income 
families,  and  the  expansion  of  programs 
for  adult  education,  bilingual  education, 
and  library  services. 

I  have  deep-seated  objections  to  the 
antlbusing  provisions  of  this  bill.  They 
are  perhaps  imconstltutional,  and  they 
are  certainly  unwise. 

But  objectionable  as  these  provisions 
are.  the  consequence  of  disapproving  this 
bill  would  be  far  worse.  The  antlbusing 
provisions  passed  by  the  House,  upon 
which  that  body  threatens  to  insist,  would 
mandate  chaotic  and  painful  relitigation 
of  hundreds  of  desegregation  decisions 
which  have  already  moved  us  so  far  to- 
ward fulfilling  constitutional  promises  of 
equality.  For  the  Senate  to  disapprove 
the  compromise  reached  in  conference 
would  pose  the  real  danger  that  this 
House  language  might  eventually  pre- 
vail. And  disapproval  now  of  this  bill 
would  substantially  undermine  progress 
toward  quality  education  for  children  of 
all  disadvantaged  families  by  preventing 
enactment  of  the  $18.5  billion  In  aid  to 
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their  schools  which  this  bill  contains. 
The  overall  impact  ot  this  measure  would 
be  to  help  the  very  chUdren  who  are  the 
subject  of  the  dispute  over  busing. 

The  meriu  of  this  education  bill  are 
great.  Its  offensive  antibusing  provisions, 
I  trust.  wUl  be  cast  aside  by  the  courts 
m  their  enforcement  of  the  Constitution. 
This  bill  gives  hope  for  real  progress  to- 
ward quality  education  for  all  our  chil- 
dren, and  I  will  give  it  my  support 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  William 
Corbett,  of  Senator  Hansen's  staff,  be 
permitted  access  to  the  floor  during 
the  debate  on  the  conference  report  of 
the  education  bill  and  on  the  legislation 
to  be  taken  up  thereafter  tliis  afternoon 
The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  L<>Iand. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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GREECE 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  time  un- 
der  the   germaneness   rule  having   ex- 
pired, I  wish  to  make  some  remarks  on 
an  unrelated  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  overjoyed  at  the 
course  of  events  in  Greece. 

I  speak  as  one  who  has  long  sought 
to  bring  the  Influence  of  American  pol- 
icy toward  Greece  to  bear  in  support 
of  a  restoration  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. It  was  in  fact  with  that  goal  in 
mind  that  I  sponsored  legislation  (S. 
27541.  which  passed  the  Senate  without 
objecUon  on  January  23,  of  this  year, 
calling  for  a  termination  of  credit  arms 
sales  to  the  military  junta.  Incidentally 
with  the  change  of  regime  I  now  believe 
it  would  be  inadvisable  for  the  House 
to  pass  this  bill. 

Now  that  the  barbaric,  repressive  and 
undemocratic  junta  has  passed  from  the 
scene  it  appears  that  Greece  once  again 
has  returned  to  civilian  control  under  the 
leadership  of  Constantine  Karamanlis. 
He  is  an  excellent  choice  to  lead  the 
Greek  nation  at  this  difficult  moment  in 
its  history.  We  wUl  always  remember  his 
remarkable  statement  of  conscience  of 
September  30, 1973.  We  have  admired  his 
ability  to  rise  above  factional  discord  and 
his  readiness  to  place  himself  at  the 
service  of  the  Greek  people. 

But,  as  Premier  Karamanlis  would 
probably  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  the 
essence  of  democracy  is  that  it  Is  based 
on  the  nje  of  law,  not  men. 

As  fortunate  as  the  Greek  people  are 
to  have  the  statesmanship  of  men  such  as 
Karamanlis.  Kanellopoulos,  MavTos  and 
the  senior  commanders  of  the  Greek 
armed  forces  at  their  service,  these  men 
are  mortal.  I  would  hope  that  in  the  days 
ahead,  the  Greek  nation  wlU  look  to  the 
restoration  of  institutions  which  have 
served  them  so  well  In  the  past.  I  refer  of 


course,  to  their  constitution  and  to  their 
king.  Both  institutions  have  particular 
values  In  times  of  stress  and  they  serve 
to  complement  each  other. 

After  7  years  of  lawless  rule,  the  Greek 
constitution  is  in  tatters.  No  one  really 
knows  which  arUcles  are  in  force  and 
what  guarantees  exist.  Whatever  is  done 
ultimately  about  a  new  constitution,  I 
would  hope  that  the  new  Government 
will  act  prompUy  to  reafBrm  the  basic 
political  and  human  freedoms  to  which 
the  Greek  people  are  so  devoted,  and 
which  have  been  so  brutally  denied  them 
during  the  past  7  years. 

Philosophically,  too,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy provides  a  desirable  safeguard  for 
democracy  in  a  climate  where  political 
passions  run  strong  and  where  the  con- 
stitutional constraints  themselves  are 
not  backed  by  strong  precedents  of 
respect. 

If  chiefs  of  government  err  or  fall,  the 
monarch  can  stand  above  partisan  strife. 
All  temporary  voids  of  leadership  and  fa- 
cilitate the  selection  of  new  leadership 

thus  making  less  likely  a  return  to  the 
barricades  or  a  coup  d'etat.  It  is  Interest- 
ing to  no'e  in  this  regard  that  it  is  a  rare 
country  that  has  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy where  democracy  is  not  in  prac- 
tice. 

Consequently,  I  strongly  urge  the  new 
Greek  leadership  to  seek  the  return  to 
Athens  of  King  ConstanUne.  If  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  wiU  of  the  Greek  people 
the  United  States  should  do  whatever  it 
can  toward  thl.s  end. 

These  years  of  exile,  hardship,  and 
sorrow  have  matured  King  Constantine 
beyond  his  years.  He  has  used  this  time 
well,  taking  degrees  at  Cambridge 
University.  Having  suffer^  hardship 
himself,  he  is  more  able  to  identify  him- 
self with  the  travails  and  troubles  of  the 
Greek  people.  He  possesses  the  qualities 
of  humility  and  compassion  which  a  chief 
of  state  must  have  if  he  is  to  serve  his 
nation  well. 

In  conclusion.  I  rejoice  for  the  Greek 
people  in  this  their  moment  of  deliver- 
ance. The  darkness  of  yearsTias  lifted 
The  Greek  people  should  know  that  de- 
spite whatever  has  transpired  between 
our  govei-nments,  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  and  stui  are  their  brothers 
in  the  spirit  of  democracy. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  tliat  the  vote 
will  occur  on  the  conference  report  on 
the  motion  to  recommit  at  2-30' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  215  or 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  ObjecUon,  it  is  so  ordered  The 
Senate  will  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  2:15,  or  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

Whereupon,  at  1:29  p.m.  the  Senate 
took  a  recess. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1:31  pjn 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Hathaway). 
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EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1 974— 
CONFERENCE   REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi.  69> 
to  extend  and  amend  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr,  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  a 
motion  and  ask  that  It  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

'Hie  Senator  from  Alabam*  (Mr.  Au.ml 
moves  tiiat  tlie  Confertnct  Report  on  HR 
09  be  recommitted  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee with  the  following  Instructions  to 
tne  Senate  conferees: 

That  they  agree  to  the  original  House  posi- 
tions with  regard  to  the  provisions  referred 
\Z  .'if"?  'J"  '""""""K  captions  appearing 
in  the  Conference  Report  on  pages  154.  155. 
Bnci  IS6' 

1.  Purpose  of  the  Equal  Education  and 
Opportunities  Act  of  1047 

2.  Ftndmgs. 

3.  Reopenuig  Proceedings:  Intervention  In 
Court  Cases  Authorized. 

4.  Limitation  on  Court  Orders. 

5.  Prohibition  Against  Use  of  Appropriated 
Funds. 


QUORUM  CALL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roa 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  a 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  it  is 
my  understanding  that  there  is  an  hour 
set  aside  for  debate  beginning  at  the 
hour  of  1 :30.  Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  69  is  before  us 
Many  Members  of  the  Senate  are  not 
pleased  with  the  conference  report  pro- 
visions with  regard  to  the  elimination  of 
forced  bushig  of  schoolchUdren  in  order 
to  create  a  racial  balance  or  to  change 
the  racial  composition  in  schools. 

The  House  provisions  on  this  subject 
were  offered  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
by  a  very  close  vote,  I  believe  48  to  47, 
the  House  provisions  offered  In  the  Gur- 
ney  amendment  on  the  floor  were  tabled. 
Then,  in  conference  the  Senate  view  in 
many  important  respects  was  allowed  to 
prevail. 

The  purpose  of  this  motion  is  to  point 
out  the  areas  In  which  the  House  posi- 


tion was  not  agreed  to  by  the  conference 
and  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the  confer- 
ence with  instructions  to  our  conferees 
to  agree  to  the  House  provisions  on  these 
points  mentioned  in  the  motion. 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  everyone 
wants  to  see  this  bill  passed  in  one  form 
or  another,  so  no  extended  debate  has 
taken  place  with  respect  to  it  and,  after 
this  motion  is  voted  upon,  if  It  Is  not  sent 
back  to  conference,  then  there  will  be  an 
up-and-down  vote  on  the  conference 
report. 

We,  In  the  Senate,  have  the  option  of 
seeking  to  lay  the  conference  report  on 
the  table  and  sending  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  a  request  for  another 
conference,  or  merely  to  send  it  back  at 
this  time  and  ask  our  conferees  to  confer 
further  with  the  House  conferees,  and 
agree  with  the  House  on  the  items  in 
dispute. 

'The  bill  has  been  tied  up  on  confer- 
ence for  6  weeks  or  2  months,  some 
very  long  time,  and  they  have  got  down 
to  the  point  where  there  are  only  differ- 
ences in  about  five  areas,  and  In  those 
differences  the  motion  which  has  been 
flled  wotild  instruct  our  conferees  to 
agree  to  the  House  position. 

"Hie  best  way  to  get  this  bill  enacted 
into  law  and  signed  by  the  President  is 
to  agree  to  this  motion.  The  House  is 
adamant  with  regard  to  their  provisions. 
Three  times  already  they  have  instructed 
their  conferees  to  stand  by  the  House 
provisions  because  they  have  voted  these 
provision  by  possibly  a  2-to-l  vote,  or 
more  than  a  2-to-l  vote. 

I  have  Just  been  furnished  with  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  146  House  Members 
have  written  the  President  stating 
that — and  that  is  slightly  more  than 
one-third  of  the  House — If  the  House 
provisions  do  not  emerge  from  the  bill, 
rnd  the  bill  is  finally  passed,  and  the 
President  vetoes  the  bill,  more  than  a 
third  of  the  House  Members,  a  sufficient 
number  to  sustain  a  veto,  will  vote  for 
sustaining  the  President. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  letter  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

iSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
very  close  to  reaching  agreement  on  this 
bill  if  we  pass  this  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  up  his  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  minute. 

If  we  pass  tills  motion,  and  our  con- 
ferees would  go  back  to  a  further  con- 
ference with  the  House,  and  if  they 
agreed  to  the  House  amendments  in 
these  five  areas  covered  in  the  motion, 
this  bill  will  be  agreed  to  in  very  short 
order,  and  sent  to  the  President  for  cer- 
tain approval,  and  we  would  have  this 
vast  aid  to  primary  and  secondary 
schools  throughout  the  counti-y  become 
a  reality. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  since 
the  Senate  was  so  closely  divided,  and 
only  1  vote  separated  us,  and  the  House 
is  ovei-whelmlng  in  favor  of  the  House 
language,  and  since  they  spent  some  6 
or  8  weeks  trying  to  reach  an  agreement, 


and  since  there  Is  a  likelihood  of  a  veto 
with  B  certainty  that  the  veto  will  be 
sustained,  and  we  will  have  no  bill  at  all, 
I  believe  It  Is  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to 
ai^rove  this  motion,  accept  the  anti- 
forced  busing  language  of  the  House,  and 
get  a  bill  passed.  There  is  no  assurance 
whatsoever  if  this  motion  is  not  passed 
and  the  Senate  does  not  approve  the 
conference  report  that  the  House  will 
accept  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  if  we  get  a 
bill  any  time  soon,  or  if  we  get  a  bill  at 
all  it  would  behoove  the  Senate  to  pass 
those  measures,  accept  the  House  provi- 
sion, have  the  House  then  quickly  agree 
to  our  action,  the  Senate,  of  course, 
agreeing  to  its  action  after  the  conferees 
report  back,  and  then  have  this  great  bill 
which  means  so  much  for  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  throughout  the 
land. 

Exhibit  No.  1 
Congress  of  the  UNmn  States, 

Washington.  D.C. 
The  Pbesident. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  President:  In  two  successive 
Congresses,  the  House  of  Representatives 
overwhelmingly  has  voted  by  better  than 
two  to  one  to  severely  restrict  the  harsh  and 
unjust  Impact  of  forced-school  busing  for 
racial  balance  upon  both  students  and 
parents. 

On  August  17.  1972.  the  House,  by  2S2  to 
102.  passed  a  biu  which  In  essence  incor- 
porated the  concepts  you  had  urged  upon 
the  Congress  to  remedy  the  evu  embodied 
In  forcing  children  to  ride  for  miles  to 
schools,  bypassing  those  within  easy  access 
In  their  own  neighborhoods. 

Again  on  March  26  of  this  year,  substan- 
tially the  same  measure  was  approved,  293 
to  117.  as  an  amendment  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

This  House  action  prohibiting  busing  of 
a  child  beyond  the  second  nearest  school  to 
that  child's  home,  without  nullUying  the 
concept  of  forced-busing  altogether,  would 
bring  great  relief  to  both  black  and  white 
citizens  who  worry  about  long  dally  bus 
rides  for  their  chudreu. 

Mr.  President,  the  House-Senate  Confer- 
ence Committee  at  present  is  stU]  consider- 
ing a  resolution  of  differences  between  this 
strong,  purposeful  House  measure,  and  a 
meaningless  Senate  amendment  that  has  no 
real  impact  on  the  busing  Issue. 

We.  the  undersigned  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  urge  you  respect- 
fully to  publicly  state  your  intention  to  veto 
the  Education  bui  unless  the  House  amend- 
ment Is  fully  retained  when  It  reaches  your 
desk. 

We  pledge  our  votes  to  sustain  your  veta 

We  must  delay  no  longer  In  clarifying  this 
Issue.  Millions  of  parents  and  schoolchUdren 
are  still  In  a  stale  of  co:9fuslon,  awaiting  the 
outcome  of  court  cases  on  busing,  when  twice 
their  elected  Representatives  have  made  their 
position  clear  as  to  what  the  outcome  should 
be. 

We  recognize  the  especially  pressing  mat- 
ters of  State  occupying  you  at  this  particular 
juncture,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is 
therefore  with  special  appreciation  that  we 
thank  you.  Mr.  President,  for  giving  your 
immediate  attention  to  this  matter,  and  act- 
ing upon  It  OS  we  request. 
Respectfully  yours. 

David  Sattei-field,  Bud  Hulls.  John  H. 
Rousselol.     George     A.     Ooodllug,    Dawson 


Mathis,  Roger  Zlon,  Del  clawson.  Olenn 
Davis,  Bill  Ketchum,  John  Hunt,  BUI  Young, 
Philip  M.  Crane.  Robert  J.  Huber.  William  P. 
Walsh.  John  N.  Happy  Camp. 

Carleton  J.  King,  Louis  Prey,  Walter  E. 
Powell,  Trent  Lott,  John  Y.  McColUster. 
Harold  R.  Collier,  Bo  Glnn,  Bam  Devlne.  Don 
Clancy.  James  R.  Orover.  Jr.,  Sam  Stelger. 
Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr..  John  Buchanan.  Thad 
Cochran.  J.  F.  Hastings. 

Gene  Snvder,  Gene  Taylor,  Charles  E.  Wig- 
gUis.  Wm.  L.  Dickinson.  Bill  Wsmpler.  J.  K 
Robinson,  Jack  Edwards.  Barry  Ooldwater. 
Jr.,  Victor  V.  Veysey.  David  C.  Treen.  Don 
Clausen,  Bob  Wilson,  BIU  Archer.  Wllmrr 
Mlzell,  Robin  Beard. 

Jack  Brlnkley,  Ben  Blackburn,  Robert  J. 
Lagomarslno,  Bob  Bauman.  H.  R.  Gross. 
Floyd  Spence.  Dan  Daniel.  Robert  B.  Matbims. 
James  Abdnor.  Jack  Kemp.  Steve  Symms. 
Marjorle  S.  Holt,  J.  L.  Pettis,  Edith  Greene, 
Edward  Hutchinson. 

Alan  Steelman.  John  J-  Duncan,  William 
O.  Bray,  W.  L.  Armstrong.  Manuel  Lujan,  Jr.. 
Earl  F.  Landgrebe.  Tennyson  Guyer.  Bud 
Shuster,  Prank  A.  Stubblefield.  Larry  Winn. 
Jr..  Wendell  Wyatt.  John  M.  Ashbroolt.  Law- 
rence J.  Hogan,  Charles  E.  Chamberlain,  Joel 
T.  BroyhUl,  Wm.  Broomtield.  Dan  Ruyken- 
dsli.  Charles  Thone.  Keith  G.  Sebellus,  C.  W. 
Burgener. 

John  B.  Contan.  Ed  Derwinski.  John  J. 
Rhodes,  L.  C.  Arends.  James  M.  Collins.  Bob 
Michel.  John  H.  Ware.  Burt  L.  Talcott,  Skip 
Bafalts,  Carlos  J.  Moorbead,  Norman  F.  Lent, 
John  W.  Wydler.  William  B.  Wldnall.  Bin 
RandaU,  o.  C.  Plaher,  John  T.  Myers,  G.  V. 
Montgomery.  John  Paul  Hammerschmldt, 
Jamie  L.  Whltten,  Bob  Jones,  Jim  Martin. 
John  Jarman.  Walter  B.  Jones. 

Tim  Lee  Carter.  Bill  Scherle.  Omar  Burle- 
son. Robert  G.  Stephens.  Jr..  John  J.  Flynt, 
Jr..  Earl  B.  Ruth.  W.  H.  Haraha,  Lamar  Baker, 
David  Towell,  Dale  Mllford,  Robert  P.  Han- 
rahan,  Stan  Parrls,  Bob  Price.  Harold  V. 
Froehlich.  O.  William  Whitehurst,  James  H. 
Qulllen,  Benjamin  A.  Gilman,  Charles  S- 
Gubser,  Lawrence  G.  Williams.  Guy  Vander 
Jagt. 

Edwin  D.  Eshleraan.  Thomas  N.  Downing. 
James  A.  Haley.  Charles  E.  Bennett,  Joe  D. 
Waggonner.  Jo.,  David  N.  Henderson.  John  E. 
Breaux.  Don  Fuqua.  Bob  Casey.  Bill  Nichols, 
David  R.  Bowen.  Goodloe  E.  Byron.  Harold 
Runnels.  Olln  Teague,  W.  S.  (BU1|  Stuckey. 
Jr.,  John  R.  Ranck,  Bill  Chappell,  Jr.,  Bob 
Slkes,  Tom  Bevill,  Otto  E.  Pa.Mman,  Ed 
Young,  Walter  Flowers,  John  W.  Davis. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator's  1    minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  WnxIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Is  it  not  true 
that  even  the  conference  report  we  have 
before  us  Is  contraiy  to  the  express  in- 
structions of  the  House? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  'Ves.  On  three  occasions 
they  have  Instructed  the  House  to  stand 
by  the  House  language.  Yes,  this  con- 
ference violates  the  House  instruction. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  might  say 
that  in  talking  last  night  with  Members 
of  the  House,  they  made  me  aware  of 
that.  They  indicated  the  margin  by 
which  they  had  instructed  their  confer- 
ees in  this  matter  was  such  that  regard- 
less of  what  we  do  over  here,  they  are 
not  going  to  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
port. I  think  the  past  vote  indicates  they 
will  not. 

Mr.  ALLEK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
making  that  point. 
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Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Naturally,  it  Is  a  source  of  gieat  dis- 
appointment, and  I  am  not  alluding  to 
the  act  of  any  particular  conference  of 
course,  but  it  ii  naturally  a  source  of 
great  disappcinlment  to  those  of  us  who 
have  been  most  riuily  affected  by  this 
subject  matter  for  years,  that  key  pro- 
visions that  were  overwhelmingly  passed 
by  the  House  and.  in  substance,  were 
passed  by  the  Senate  lacking  oniy  one 
vote,  have  come  back  to  us  now  In  a 
form  that  really  does  not  represent  the 
position  of  a  majority  of  the  House  or 
anything  like  a  majoi  ity,  and  it  does  not 
represent,  and  I  say  this  respectfully,  the 
position  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  sub- 
ject matter  where  a  situation  such  as 
that  could  happen  or  exist;  any  subject 
matter  of  any  substance  except  this  mat- 
ter of  busing  and  the  whole  idea  that 
goes  with  the  segregation  of  schools,  de 
facto  or  otherwise. 

Another  sad  feature  about  this  matter 
is,  and  I  speak  with  great  deference  to 
the  judicial  branch  of  Government,  for 
all  these  years  now,  more  than  20  years 
our  Supreme  Court  has  not  vet  really 
wrestled  with  this  problem  and  given  a 
written  opinion  wiUi  some  guidance  in  it 
that  goes  to  the  very  heart  and  thrust 
of  this  matter  about  our  school  system 
I  -say  that  with  the  greatest  of  deference. 
We  had  the  decision  of  1954.  which 
threw  things  into  the  laps  of  the  trial 
courts.  They  have  wrestled  with  this 
problem  and  so  have  the  circuit  courts 
of  appeal.  But  In  a  long  20  years— and 
20  years  Is  a  long  time — we  do  not  yet 
have,  even  though  there  is  a  case  pend- 
ing there  now.  a  decision  bv  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  thi.s  sub- 
ject. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  outside  of 
the  South — and  I  am  not  speaking  now 
hi  sectional  terms— but  outside  of  the 
South,  which  had  these  laws  with  refer- 
ence to  a  separate  system— with  slight 
exceptions  outside  of  the  South  there  has 
been  no  real  effort,  plan,  or  pattern  to 
enforce  this  decision  of  1954. 

That  point  has  been  raised  on  the  floor 
many  times,  and  some  12  years  ago,  or 
possibly  10  years  ago.  I  put  in  the  Rrcoaa 
the  statistics  of  the  official  record  show- 
ing the  situation  is  far  worse  In  States 
beyond  the  South,  beyond  these  States 
that  had  these  special  laws  as  they  were 
In  the  South  then. 

And  today,  1  have  not  heard  of  any 
Governor,  or  any  gubernatorial  candi- 
date In  any  of  those  States,  running  on 
a  platform  to  literally  enforce  the  1954 
school  case  in  Its  broadest  terms.  There 
has  been  no  organized  effort  at  the  State 
level.  There  have  been  some  spotty  ef- 
forts, but  no  recognized  statewide  ef- 
forts. It  has  not  been  a  major  issue  in 
any  gubernatorial  campaign. 

With  reference  to  our  own  colleagues. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  one,  any  Member 
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of  this  body  from  tho.se  States  who  has 
run  on  a  platform  that  "I  pledge  to  try 
to  get  all  of  the  scbooU  In  my  State  actu- 
ally Integrated,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses actually  integrated." 

I  do  not  know,  there  might  be  some 
who  ran  on  that  kind  of  ticket,  but  I 
have  not  heard  of  It.  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  has  helped  them. 

I  am  sure  there  were  some  platforms 
that  had  the  idea  of  enforcing  that  1954 
decision  as  to  the  Southern  States,  be- 
cause that  has  been  reflected  here  so 
many  times  in  so  many  votes  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Those  votes  have  proven 
that  they  are  playing  a  losing  game.  That 
vote  has  gotten  closer  and  closer  and 
closer  as  the  years  have  come  and  gone. 
As  I  said,  it  was  by  a  one-vote  margin 
during  this  year,  this  calendar  year.  Uiat 
that  amendment  of  which  I  spoke  was 
lost — but  only  by  a  one-vote  margin.  Mr. 
President.  When  those  votes  were  lost 

m  prior  years,  thev  were  lost 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  have  1  additional 
minute.  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  additional  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  say.  those  votes 
used  to  be  lost  ahnost  2-to-l  against  our 
posltiou. 

What  does  lliat  mean?  It  means  that 
this  problem  has  come  home  to  a  degree 
to  other  areas.  I  think  In  that  way.  and 
in  that  way  alone — unless  the  Supreme 
Court  rendei-3  some  kind  of  rule  on  it — 
the  problem  which  was  forced  upon  the 
South  will  force  this  thing  to  an  Issue. 
And  the  sooner  the  better  it  will  be 
when  we  have  an  adjustment  formula 
of  some  kind  under  which  all  schools 
will  have  a  better  chance  to  strive  for 
the  processes  for  which  they  were 
created,  education,  rather  than  to  change 
a  social  order,  which  is  what  they  are 
used  for  so  much  now. 

I  do  not  want  that  change  to  come 
to  any  area  so  suddenly  as  it  was  forced 
on  ours,  where  It  destroys  the  helpless 
victims,  where  it  destroys  the  chance 
of  an  education  to  the  extent  it  has  in 
our  area,  and  where  we  all  know  the 
helpless  victims  were  the  cliildren. 

I  think  under  the  House  bill  as  passed 
it  does  provide  a  remedy  for  all  childien, 
regardless  of  color,  regardless  of  history. 
It  prorides  a  living  pattern,  at  least,  for 
all  the  Slates. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  ought  to 
be  sent  back  on  instructions,  as  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  solved  until  we  meet  this 
problem  more  from  a  national  stand- 
point. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object.  I  would  like  for 
the  Senator  to  use  some  of  his  time.  We 
have  only  10  minutes  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I   would 
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hate  for  our  10  minutes  to  go  by  with 
a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to  be  on 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  th:;  proceedings  un- 
der the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire from  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land how  much  time  he  has  left  on  his 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  25  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  10  minutes'' 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  time  Is  at 
the  disposal  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York.  In  fact. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  President,  there  Is  an  adage  In  Ufe 
which   says   that   often   people   do  not 
know  when  they  have  won.  and  they  pro- 
ceed to  press  something  thereafter  and 
then  lose  it.  I  think  that  Is  almost  true 
in  this  case  because,  having  lived  with 
these  negotiations  on  the  conference  re- 
port now  for  a  couple  of  months.  I  have 
gone  over  again,  last  night  and  again  just 
now.  what  restated  from  the  conference 
Frankly.  I  am  appalled.  I  am  appalled 
at  myself,  that  1  should  feel  compelled 
in  the  larger  Interests  of  the  school  bill, 
to  vote  for  this  conference  report,  con- 
sidering the  provisions  whicli  remain  In 
it. 

Mr.  President,  1  wish  we  could,  by  some 
trick  of  time,  transpose  the  arguments  In 
the  House,  those  which  will  occur  during 
consideration  of  this  conference  report 
here,  so  that  Members  might  have  a  look 
at  what  they  thhik  about  it.  Let  us  re- 
niember  that  a  conference  report  is 
signed  by  the  conferees,  among  whom  are 
such  ardent  radicals  as  Mr.  Qtnc  of  Min- 
nesota, and  others  of  similar  extreme 
views. 

Let  us  remember  that  they  will  argue 
unquestionably,  that  this  represents  a 
very  slgniflcant  success  for  the  Houae 
conferees.  Frankly.  I  think  they  are  more 
light  than  we  are. 

Let  me  say  why.  rather  than  Just  let 
it  stand  as  a  proposition. 

What  have  they  conceded,  assuming 
that  the  House  bill  is  exactly  what  the 
proponents  of  this  motion  desh-e?  Let 
us  see  what  they  have  given  up. 

Reading  from  page  34  under  "Find- 
ings"—and  by  the  way  that  is  one  of  the 
things  that  Is  the  subject  of  this  recom- 
mittal motion — they  have  allowed  the 
Senate  to  say,  "except  that  the  provisions 
of  this  title  are  not  Intended  to  modify 
or  diminish  the  authority  of  the  court  of 
the  United  States  to  enforce  fully  the 
5th  and  14th  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 

Considering  what  else  Is  In  this  partic- 
ular title,  that  Is  a  very,  very  small  dof- 
fing of  your  hat  to  what  is  the  established 
law.  yet  the  recital  of  which  gives  some 
reassurance  in  view  of  the  enormous  ca- 
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pacity  for  social  Instability  which  is  In- 
herent in  this  particular  law,  even  as  It 
Is  In  the  conference  report. 

Second,  Mr.  President.  In  terms  of  the 
second  point  which  is  raised,  the  motion 
omits  entirely  any  attention  whatever  to 
very  significant  gains  for  the  antibusing 
forces-  For  example,  section  205  expressly 
spells  out  what  they  have  always  been 
worried  aixjut — thai  is.  that  the  courts 
would  lend  themselves  to  some  kind  of 
racial  balance — and  expressly  says  that 
it  shall  not  constitute  a  denial  of  equa] 
educational  oppoitunlty  or  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  if  there  Is  no  balance 
in  the  population  of  a  particular  school 
distiict. 

Again,  it  accepts  the  concept  of  the 
neighborhood  school  with  a  section  wlilch 
says  that  as:>ignment  on  a  neighborhood 
basis  shall  not  be  considered  a  denial  ol 
equal  educational  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant gain  of  aU  for  the  House  is  con- 
tained in  a  matter  which  is  not  dealt 
with,  obviously,  by  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. That  is  the  order  of  remedies,  the 
priority  of  remedies. 

In  the  priority  of  remedies  school 
transportation  or  busing  is  not  even 
mentioned.  It  is  not  even  one  of  the  items 
of  the  priority  of  remedies.  But.  on  the 
contrary',  it  is  expressly  omitted  because 
in  that  rc^'pect  the  conferees  said,  "Well, 
if  a  court  wants  to  do  it.  it  has  to  draw 
on  Its  constitutional  power." 

Mr.  President,  in  view  ol  our  authority 
to  deal  with  the  procedure  of  courts  as 
contrasted  with  the  basic  constitutional 
questions  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
we  have  listed  from  A  to  G  in  section  214 
a  whole  list  of  priority  of  remedies  where 
we  do  have  authority  to  tell  the  courts 
what  we  want  by  way  of  procedure,  and 
none  of  those  is  transportation.  So  the 
court  wotild  have  to  exhaust  all  those 
remedies,  all  of  them  written  by  the 
House,  imtil  It  gets  to  the  question  of 
whether,  in  exercise  of  Its  authority 
under  the  Constitution.  It  will  order 
transportation. 

Mr.  President,  when  it  does  order 
transportation,  what  do  we  do?  Now  we 
come  again  to  one  of  the  sections  which 
is  raised  in  this  particular  motion  to 
recommit.  We  expressly  provide  that  it 
a  condition  of  .segregation  has  been 
caused  by  residential  shifts  in  population, 
changes  within  a  school  district  which 
result  from  population  shifts,  then  there 
is  no  remedy  for  that.  We  expressly  pro- 
vide that.  We  expressly  provide,  with  re- 
spect to  district  lines  which  a  State  may 
draw  in  subdividing  its  territory  into  sep- 
arate school  districts,  that  they  shall  not 
be  Ignored  or  altered  except  where  it  is 
established — and  that  means  by  the 
burden  of  proof — that  the  lines  were 
drawn  for  the  purpose  and  had  the  effect 
of  segiegating  childivn  among  public 
schools  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin — in  short,  an 
atttrmative  .showing  of  a  violation  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  individuals. 

Mr.  President,  having  made  that  point 
verj-  clear,  that  the  cotirts  are  strictly 
on  their  own  If  they  are  going  to  order 
any  transportation,  and  that  this  Is  not 
not  only  a  remedy  of  last  resort  but  is 
not    even   a   remedy    specified    in    tiie 


hierarchy  of  remedies,  so  much  do  we 
want  the  coiu:ts.  according  to  this  con- 
ference report,  to  consider  that  the  last 
possible  resort. 

Mr.  President,  what  Is  really  tile  thrust 
of  this  motion,  therefore,  is  not  trans- 
portation, because  the  movers  know  as 
well  as  we  do  that  the  courts  being  .strict- 
ly on  their  own.  the  order  of  remedies 
being  expressly  stipulated,  and  this  rem- 
edy being  one  of  really  very  last  resort. 
It  is  verj-  unlikely  to  be  resorted  to.  There 
are  plenty  of  objections  and  plenty  of 
interpositions. 

What  this  motion  to  recommit  is  real- 
ly all  about  Is  the  question  of  reopeners 
and  the  question  of  terminating  existing 
orders.  It  is  not  really  an  antibusing  prop- 
osition, because  that  is  thoroughly 
cemented  into  the  bill  ritht  now,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  humanly  done  without  rtin- 
ning  afoul  of  the  Constitution,  and  as  it 
is.  it  puts  the  courts  and  Congress  in  a 
position  of  confrontation  one  with  the 
other. 

Mr.  President,  has  mv  time  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Cir»Ei.  The  Senator  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  already  puts  Congress 
in  a  confrontation  with  the  courts,  but 
I  am  not  going  to  argue  about  that.  That 
is  water  over  the  dam.  we  have  agreed. 

What  this  really  does  is  to  seek  to  re- 
store the  House  reopener  provision  and 
the  Hou.se  provision  respecting  the  ter- 
mination of  remedies  and,  according  to 
the  mover  of  this  particular  amendment, 
the  limitation  on  the  expenditiu'c  of 
funds. 

Let  me  deal  nith  the  last  first,  because 
that  seems  to  be  a  factor,  and  it  should 
not  be. 

We  agreed  in  the  conference  on  a  pro- 
hibition against  the  use  of  appropriated 
f  imds  for  busing — the  so-called  Ashbrook 
amendment.  We  agreed  to  that.  The  only 
qualification  we  put  on  it  was  that  money 
which  came  out  of  Impact  aid  could  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  That  was  recog- 
nized by  Representative  Ashbrook,  him- 
self, as  something  which  was  legitimate- 
ly necessary,  not  to  those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  about  these  so-called  antibus- 
ing provisions  but  to  Impacted  school 
districts  which  simply  would  have  to 
utilize  some  of  those  fimds  for  the  parti- 
cular purpose  of  busing,  if  they  were 
compelled  to  do  it.  based  upon  al!  the 
other  provisions  of  this  and  other  law. 

So  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
limitation  against  the  use  of  appropri- 
ated fimds  for  busing  remains  substan- 
tially Intact  as  It  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

We  come  now  to  tlie  two  points — the 
reopener  provision  and  the  termination 
of  orders  dealmg  with  transportation 
that  liave  already  been  entered.  Let  us 
see  what  we  did  with  those. 

The  House  accepted,  in  a  give-and- 
take  compromise,  tlie  Senate  reopener. 
That  reopener  provides  that  anybody 
with  any  interest — parents  or  guardians 
of  children,  and  so  forth,  or  an  educa- 
tional agency — may  seek  to  reopen  or  In- 
teiTene  in  the  further  implementation  of 
a  court  order  if  the  time  or  distance  of 
travel  Is  so  great  as  to  risk  the  health 


ol  the  student  or  to  slgniflcanlly  impinge 
on  his  or  her  educational  process.  That 
is  a  continuing,  ongoing  right  which  can 
be  Invoked  for  reopener. 

Now  we  come  to  termination,  which 
perhaps  is  the  most  controversial  matter 
of  all.  There  we  have,  as  I  said  when  I 
opened  this  debate,  given  up  the  power 
of  a  court  of  equity  to  sit  by  where  it  has 
entered  an  equity  decree  and  not  make 
any  changes  in  It  unless  there  are 
changes  of  circumstances,  and  we  have 
allowed  teimination.  That  is  the  essen- 
tial thrust  of  what  the  House  wanted. 
We  have  allowed  termination,  provided 
that  the  court  finds  that  the  defendant 
agency  has  satisfied  the  Sth  or  14th 
amendments,  whichever  is  applicable. 
and — this  is  the  code  wliich  settled  the 
dispute — will  continue  to  be  In  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  thereof, 
which  requires  the  cotirt  to  take  a  look 
Into  the  corridor  of  tune  and  see  whether 
It  is  likely  that  the  constitutional  righLs 
will  contmue  to  be  granted. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  strains  the 
imagination  to  see  how  one  could  do  any 
less  than  that  in  giving  the  power  to 
terminate  an  equity  decree  which  other- 
wise would  be  permanently  on  the  books. 
It  seems  to  me.  and  it  seemed  to  the  ma- 
jority of  tlie  Senate  conferees  who  dealt 
with  that  matter  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance, that  this  Is  an  eminently  i-en- 
sonable  precaution  to  take  in  respect  of 
the  termination  of  a  permanent  equity 
decree  and  a  right  to  terminate  wlucli 
was  not  otherwise  available  and  would 
not  be  otherwise  available. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  tlie  House  has 
Ijeen  successful,  in  my  judgment,  to  an 
overwhelming  extent,  so  much  so  as  to 
deeply  concern  people  Uke  myself  as  to 
whether  the  whole  effort  Is  justified.  The 
essential  thrust  of  what  the  House 
wanted  is  in  the  bill,  the  only  exception 
being  those  elements  wlilch  have  the  po- 
tential for  catastrophic  social  instability 
which  have  been  somewhat  modified — 
not  even  changed,  not  even  withdrawn, 
but  somewhat  modified — to  wit.  the  re- 
opener clause  and  the  claase  on  hmila- 
tion  of  orders. 

The  fimdamental  thrust  of  what  the 
House  wanted,  the  use  of  money  for  bus- 
ing, the  order  of  priority  in  respect  ol 
remedies,  the  fact  that  racial  balance 
shall  not  be  confused  with  desegregation 
according  to  the  Constitution,  the  allow- 
ability of  assignment  to  neighborhood 
schooLs.  and  freedom  to  draw  district 
lines — all  this  has  been  completely  re- 
served without  any  change  in  respect 
of  this  measure. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator's additional  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  2  addition- 
al minutes. 

Mr.  President,  considering  the  enor- 
mous consequence  of  this  bill  in  terms  of 
education,  a  program  Indispensable  to 
the  education  of  our  children  In  this 
comitry.  and  Its  remarkable  balance  and 
achievement  in  all  the  respects  which 
concern  education,  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate conferees,  who  In  a  sense  were  a  kuid 
of  template  of  tlie  feelings  of  the  Sen- 
ate, all  signed  the  report,  and  that  Sen- 
ators DOMINICK.  BzAtL,  and  Schweikeb. 
who  have  very  sympathetic  views  to  those 
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of  the  movers  of  this  recommittal,  in 
terms  of  that  particular  issue,  felt  that 
what  was  accomplished  Justified  their 
committing  their  honor  and  their  judg- 
ment by  signing  this  report,  it  seems  to 
rne  that  all  those  things  together  cer- 
tainly should  outweigh  even  the  vestiges 
rf  reservation,  which  the  movers  of  the 
;ecDmmittal  have. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  time 
Oi    the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  is  recommitted, 
we  have  opened  Pandora's  box.  So  many 
of  these  compromise  our  impact  today, 
and  dozens  of  other  things  on  this  bill 
were  all  strung  together  by  safety  pins 
and  threads. 

Mr.  President,  it  nllI  ell  fall  apart,  in 
my  judgment,  and  be  disastrous  in  my 
view  to  the  cause  of  education,  because 
as  I  understand  the  law.  once  the  con- 
ference is  recommitted,  anything  goes 
and  anj'thing  is  open  for  consideration 
and  anything  can  be  reconsidered  and 
reiterated  and  reargued. 

The  worth  of  this  educational  pack- 
age and  its  balance  is  so  great  that  I 
think  that  even  the  balance  of  conven- 
ience is  diametrically  opposed  to  reject- 
ing the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  is  recognired. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  myself  a  minute. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  presented  articulately  and  well  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  approval  of 
this  conference  report. 

The  fact  that  it  is  a  compromise  as  far 
as  the  busing  issue  goes  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  tho.se  who  are  very  much  for 
busing  and  those  who  are  very  much  op- 
posed to  busing  both  disapprove  of  this 
bill,  each  feeling  it  does  not  go  enough 
In  their  direction.  When  any  measure  is 
opposed  by  the  two  wings  of  our  body,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  measure  Is  a 
measure  of  compromise,  a  middle  ground, 
and  should  be  approved. 

That  is  exactly,  from  a  political  view- 
point, what  we  sought  to  do  in  this  case. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate the  concern  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  our  position  with 
respect  to  this  motion  and  he  voiced  the 
fear  that  those  of  us  who  want  to  see 
a  strong  antif  orced-busing  position  made 
will  lose  by  the  adoption  of  this  motion. 
Now.  I  rather  Imagine  that  if  that 
were  exactly  correct,  the  distinguished 
Senator  would  be  joining  in  the  motion 
rather  than  opposing  it  with  all  of  his 
strength. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  the 
best  way  to  get  an  education  bill,  the 
best  way  to  get  this  tremendous  bill 
passed,  is  to  agree  to  the  motion  to  re- 
commit the  bill  with  instructions  to  our 
conferees  to  accept  the  House  provisions 
with  reference  to  forced  busing,  and  in 


reference  to  the  matters  referred  to  In 
other  motions. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  says:  "Well,  it  will  unravel  every- 
thing." 

WeU,  that  would  hardly  seem  to  be  the 
case  because  all  we  would  have  to  do  is 
go  in  and  yield  to  the  House  position. 
That  would  not  seem  to  cause  a  great 
deal  of  unraveling  as  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  sees  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  In  my  hand  a 
letter  signed  by,  as  I  count  them,  146 
Members  of  the  House  addressed  to  the 
President,  which  was  written  prior  to  the 
approval  in  conference  of  the  report,  and 
It  is  pointed  out  that  this  same  language 
was  passed  by  the  Rouse  August  17. 1972, 
by  a  vote  of  282  to  102,  and  on  March 
26  of  this  year  it  was  passed  again  by  a 
vote  of  293  to  117. 

Now.  compare  the  vote  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate, by  only  one  vote  we  were  able  to  till 
this  very  same  House  language  when  it 
was  offered  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Ouhneyi  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  letter  goes  on 
to  say  that  these  146  Members  of  the 
House,  more  than  one-third  of  the  Mem- 
bers, would  support  a  veto  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  entire  bill  if  the  House  lan- 
guage is  not  agreed  to  as  it  regards 
busing. 

Mr.  President,  this  letter  states: 
This  House  action  prohibiting  busing  of  a 
rhild  b«yond  the  second  nearest  school  to 


Mr.  JAVITS.  All  right,  I  yield  4  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Bertram 
W.  Carp,  a  member  of  my  staff,  be  given 
the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDIHG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  hoping 
to  win  over  the  proponents  of  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

I  am  addressing  myself  to  those  who 
have  to  evaluate  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit as  against  the  total  context  of  the 
bill,  one:  and  two,  as  against  what  is 
left  in  the  bill  of  the  House  position 
toward  this  whole  question  of  the  trans- 
portation of  students. 

The  basic  point  which  I  made  is  that, 
one,  the  total  context  of  the  bill  com- 
pletely outweighs  what  ought  to  be  legiti- 
mate concerns  about  this  busing  question 
and,  second,  an  analysis  of  the  individ- 
ual sections  which  shows  that  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  this  compromise  fell 
in  the  Houses  position,  and.  after  all, 
our  duty  as  trustees  for  the  Senate  and 
being  conferees  meant  that  we  had  to 
give  some  credit  and  weight  to  the  action 
of  the  Senate. 

Though  the  action  of  the  Senate  was 
by  close  votes.  I  would  hope  when  we  add 


that  child's  home,  without  nullifying  the  "^  "'*'■  '°  those  votes,  the  support  of 
concept  of  forced-busing  altogether,  would  Senators  who  feel  that  the  educational 
bring  great  relief  to  both  black  and  white     gains  far  outweigh  whatever  they  may 

'""""•  "■""  " ■"- —  "  ■'"  '       ■ "       have  given  up  in  respect  to  the  House 

position,  that  the  weight  is  very  definitely 
on  the  side  of  approving  the  conference 
report,  and  that  is  the  burden  of  my 
argument  here. 

I  think  it  Is  a  question  of  how  Members 
look  at  the  balance  in  this  bill  respecting 
education  and  respecting  busing,  and  on 
both  the  grounds  that  the  balance  is 
heavUy  In  favor  of  education  and  that  the 
balance  is  also  weighted  in  favor  of  the 
House  position  respecting  even  busing, 
that  it  makes  a  preponderant  case  for  the 
rejection  of  the  motion  to  recommit  and 
the  approval  of  the  conference  report. 

As  to  the  other  point  which  was  made, 
that  Is.  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
whole  matter  would  be  open,  of  course  It 
is.  This  Is  just  as  broad  as  it  is  long; 
Just  as  the  Parliamentarian  ruled  that 
a  point  of  order  cannot  be  made  against 
a  conference  report  which  does  not  car- 
ry out  these  instructions  to  the  letter, 
so.  on  the  other  side,  no  point  of  order 
can  be  made  if  we  bring  in  a  conference 
report  which  is  completely  different  from 
this  conference  report  on  the  education- 
al factor,  because  once  you  go  back  to 
the  conference,  everything  can  be  re- 
written. 

I  am  arguing  that  the  balance  struck, 
which  induced  such  Senators  as  Mr, 
DOMINICK,  Mr.  BEALi.  and  Mr.  Schwiik- 
ER  to  sign  the  conference  report.  Is  a 
balance  which  it  is  very  Important,  in  the 
interests  of  the  Senate,  to  retain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Mc- 
CldheI  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
know  the  state  of  the  time  now? 
The    PRESIDING     OFFICER,     Four 


citizens  who  worry  about  long  dally  bus  rides 
for  their  children. 

We  must  delay  no  longer  In  clarifying  this 
Issue.  Millions  of  parents  and  schoolchildren 
are  still  In  a  state  of  confusion,  awaiting 
the  outcome  of  court  cases  on  busing,  when 
twice  their  elected  Represenutlves  have 
made  their  position  clear  as  to  what  the  out- 
come should  be. 

So  the  best  way  to  get  this  education 
bill  approved  by  both  Houses  and  signed 
by  the  President  is  to  support  this  mo- 
tion, that  our  conferees  go  back  Into 
conference. 

It  does  not  kill  the  bill,  far  from  it, 
it  puts  life  In  the  bill  if  we  pass  this  mo- 
tion, because  do  the  Senators  think  the 
House  is  going  to  accept  this  conference 
report  when  they  have  been  voting  al- 
most 3  to  1  in  favor  of  their  langtiage? 
Do  the  Senators  think  they  are  going  to 
accept  this  report? 

I  believe  not.  I  believe  they  will  turn  it 
down  and  the  bill  will  be  in  more  danger 
than  it  is  in  at  this  time  here  in  the 
Senate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way  to 
get  a  bill  is  to  approve  this  motion  to 
recommit. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes  remain   to  the  opponents. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  How  much  time  do  the 
proponents  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  min- 
utes to  the  proponents,  8  minutes  to  the 
opponents. 
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minutes  for  the  proponents:  5  minutes 
for  the  opponents. 

Mr.  JA'VrrS.  Mr.  President,  unless  the 
Senator  would  like  to  use  his  time,  may 
I  suggest  the  ai>sence  of  a  quorum? 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  ask  unanimous  coitsent  that  the 
time  be  charged  equalb'. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  tlie  con- 
ferees are  probusing.  They  have  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  language  to  the  point 
that  the  guts  of  the  antibusing  pro\'islon 
have  been  removed.  The  loopholes  that 
have  been  put  In  the  conference  report 
are  big  enough  to  drive  a  bus  through— 
any  biK — and  I  am  not  happy  about 
them.  For  that  reason  I  cannot  support 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Four 
minutes — no.  2  minutes  is  correct. 
Mr.  ALT, FN.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 
Mr.  President.  I  shall  try  to  sum  up 
the  issue  as  I  see  it.  If  you  favor  forced 
busing  of  schoolchildren  or  you  are  just 
a  little  bit  against  It.  then  the  vote,  as 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  sees  it.  would 
be  no  on  the  motion.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  are  adamantly  and  mireserv- 
edly  and  strongly  against  forced  busing 
of  schoolchildren,  as  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  sees  it,  you  would  vote  aye  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  how  much 
time  do  the  opponents  have  remaining? 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  and 
a  half  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
one-half  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  20,  1974.  during 
original  consideration  of  the  Senate  ed- 
ucation amendments  iS.  1539 1  I  estab- 
lished in  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  the  bill  iMr. 
PiLLi  that  an  exception  had  t)een  cre- 
ated to  eliminate  "windfalls "  for  Public 
Law  874  school  districts. 

This  was  accomplished  by  permitting 
States  such  as  Kansas,  which  have  equal- 
ization plans  in  effect,  to  consider  the 
full  amount  of  impact  aid  f-inds  as  local 
resources  when  computing  the  amount  of 
State  aid  to  be  distiibuted  to  a  certain 
local  educational  agency.  In  the  form 
the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  then.  It  was 
my  understanding  tlial  the  problem  of 
whether,  and  to  what  extent,  impact  aid 
funds  could  be  counted  had  been,  for 
the  most  part,  resolved. 

Now.  tvlth  a  particular  phrase  added 
in  conference,  the  basic  issue  seems  to 
liave  been  mmece-ssarlly  complicated  and 
confused.  I  refer  to  what  Is  apparently 


a  limitation  on  the  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral Impact  aid  moneys  which  may.  In 
fact,  be  taken  Into  account  by  a  State. 
The  jjertlnent  language  Is: 

Provided,  That  a  State  may  consider  as 
local  resources  funds  received  imder  this 
title  only  In  proportion  to  the  share  that 
local  revenues  covered  under  a  Slate  equall- 
iyitlon  program  are  of  total  local  revenues. 

In  seeking  to  ascertain  the  origin  of 
this  provision,  I  noted  that  it  had  been 
offered  as  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  during  Its  consideration  of 
H.R.  69  on  March  27,  1974,  and  rejected. 
Inasmuch  as  it  was  not  even  considered 
by  the  Senate  at  all,  1  find  It  extremely 
dllBcult,  then,  to  rationalize  its  inclu- 
sion In  the  conference  report. 

There  is  no  necessity  at  all  for  this 
"restrictive '  language,  and  it  can  only 
result  in  a  mass  of  undue  confusion  when 
those  charged  with  drafting  the  appro- 
priate regulations  attempt  to  make  an 
interpretation.  Moreover,  It  will  in  all 
likelihood  cause  some  tmtenable  prob- 
lems for  States  which  must  make  adjust- 
ments to  try  to  accommodate  the  "ratio" 
requirements. 

The  most  striking  among  these  prob- 
lems in  Kansas  may  well  be  found  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  which  consists  of  all 
Federal  property  with  no  locally  taxable 
real  estate — and  thus,  no  local  revenue 
for  education  whatsoever.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  the  conference  language  in  ques- 
tion, tlien.  Federal  impact  aid  funds 
could  not  be  considered  at  all. 

The  real  Injustice,  however,  will  come 
with  the  entire  State  having  to  subsidize, 
with  increased  taxes,  windfalls  for  Pub- 
lic Law  874  school  districts  which,  in 
turn,  will  not  even  be  able  to  lawfully 
use  the  overage  because  of  budgetai'y 
spending  limitations.  All  this  because  of 
language  which  ptuports  to  place  limits 
on  State  treatment  of  impact  aid  pay- 
ments, notwithstanding  the  State's  ef- 
forts to  otherwise  "equalize." 

It  seems  to  me  that  absent  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appropriately  amend  the  bill  at 
tills  point,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
House  to  review  and  reevaluate  this  pro- 
vision, and  deflne  and  clarify  its  intent. 
Only  then  will  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  have  the  legis- 
lative guidelines  it  needs  to  avoid  some 
gross  inequities  and  unmanageable  regu- 
latory standards  to  all  the  "equalization" 
States  which  would  be  affected. 

The  best  way  to  arrive  at  that  solution, 
certainly,  would  be  to  delete  the  language 
in  question  altogether  from  the  confer- 
ence report.  It  is  indeed  tmfortunate  that 
the  House  conferees  insisted  on  the  pro- 
vision in  the  first  place,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  tliey  will  act  to  correct  the 
confusion  and  forestall  the  potential  ad- 
verse ramifications  when  the  report  fa 
before  that  body. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  mjself  1  minute. 
Ml'.  President,  to  sum  up  our  position, 
this  is  not.  as  we  judge  it.  a  motion  to 
recommit  on  busing.  Evei-ything  that  the 
House  wanted  to  do  has  been  done.  This 
is  a  motion  to  recommit  on  the  reopencr 
clause. 

On  that.  Mr.  President,  our  feeling  is 
that  tlie  compromise  avoids  what  could 
be  the  gravest  danger  of  social  instabil- 
ity by  the  fact  that  that  reopener  clause 
would  be  a  confrontation  with  the  Su- 


preme Court  of  the  United  States  and 
an  extraordinarily  unstabilizing  element 
to  those  who  are  the  victims,  who  were 
for  years  the  victims  of  discrimination  in 
school  attendance. 

For  those  reason.';.  Mr.  President,  we 
hope  tliat  the  motion  will  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  motion  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  na.vs  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agieeing  to  tlie  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Okahoma  (Mr.  Bellhon  > . 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  FongV 
and  tlie  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr 
Packwooo  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42. 
nays  55.  as  follows: 


|No.  338  Leg  1 

TEAS— 42 

Alien 

Eastland 

Lone 

Baker 

Er\ln 

McCIellan 

Banlrtt 

Fftnnln 

McClurc 

B«tlll»tE 

OoldwBtf-r 

Nunn 

Bent&tii 

Grovel 

Proxmire 

Brock 

Grtffln 

Roth 

Buckley 

Gurney 

Scolt. 

Byrd. 

Hauseri 

WUliam  L 

Harry  p. 

Jr      Hartke 

Sparkmau 

Byrd.Roberi  c.  Haj*pll 

Stennia 

Cbiles 

Helms 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Holltnes 

TburmoDd 

COLton 

Hrufika 

Tower 

Clinic 

Huddle«ton 

YoTin^ 

Dole 

Johnston 
NATS— 55 

Aboure>:k 

HAtbAway 

Nelson 

Aiken 

Htigbes 

Prsiore 

Bnyh 

Hvimphrey 

Pearson 

Beau 

inouye 

Pell 

BlWe 

Jackson 

Percy 

Bldfii 

Javlts 

Rfuidolpb 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Rlbicoff 

Burdick 

MagDusoii 

Schwelkrr 

Camiou 

Monsfletd 

Scott.  Hiieh 

Case 

Mat  bias 

Stafford 

Church 

McOee 

Sterens 

Clark 

UcOOTem 

St«ren»on 

CrtiiL5ton 

Mclntyre 

Syniiugton 

Domeiiin 

Melcalf 

Tan 

Dommick 

Mrtzecbaum 

Tunnej- 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Welcker 

PiU  bright 

Montoya 

wmiams 

Hart 

MOSS 

Hatfield 

Mufikle 

NOT  VOTING 

-.T 

Bctlmcii 

Poitg 

Packwood 

So  tlie  motion  by  Mr.  Allen  to  recom- 
mit the  conference  report  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  tlie  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  second  asdstant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr. 
Sparkman  >  is  necessarily  atjsent. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  amiounce  tliat  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon>  . 
tlie  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fosc. 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood  ■  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annotmce  tliat.  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNc '  would  vote  "yea." 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  81, 
nays  15.  as  follows: 
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I  No    329  Let] 
YEAS— «1 

Abournelc  Gr»v«l  Mosdal* 

Aiken  Ban  Montoys 

Baker  Hanke  uoss 

Bartlett  Haakell  Muskle 

Bayb  HatHeld  Nelion 

Beall  Hathaway  Nunn 

Bennett  HoUlcgs  Pastore 

Bentsen  Hruska  Pearson 

Bible  HudcUeston  Pell 

Biden  HuKbes  Percy 

Brock  Humphrey  Proxmlre 

Burdick  Inouye  Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jackson  Riblcoff 

Cannon  Javits  Scbwelker 

Case  jDbnEton  Scott.  Hugh 

Chi!e«  Kennedy  Stafford 

church  Long  steveng 

Clark  MasnuaoD  Stevenson 

Cotton  Mansneld  Symington 

Canstoo  Hathtas  Taft 

Curtis  McClellan  Talmadge 

Dole  McCIure  Thurmond 

Domenlcl  McOee  Tower 

Dominlck  McOovern  Tunney 

Eagleton  Mclntyre  Weicker 

Ervln  MetcaJr  Williams 

Fulbnght  Metzenbaum  Toung 

NAYS — 15 

Allen  Eastland  Helms 

Brooke  Fannin  Roth 

Buckley  Ooldwater  Scott. 

Byrd.  Grlffln  William  L. 

Harry  F..  Jr.    Gumey  stennls 

Cook  Hansen 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Bellmon  Packwood  sparkman 
Fong 

So  the  conference  report  wa.<!  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  ttie  vote  by  whicli  the  con- 
lerence  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
disagrees  to  the  amendmentts  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  15472 1  making 
appropriations  for  agriculture-environ- 
mental and  consumer  protection  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes:  agrees  to 
the  conference  requested  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Whitten. 
Mr.  Shipley.  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
BCRLISON  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Naicher.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Casey  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Mahom.  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kou.  Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Scherle,  Mr. 
Robinson  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Cederbxrc 
were  appointed  managers  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  message  ako  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  iS.  39i  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  implement 
the  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of 
Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft;  to  pro- 
vide a  more  effective  program  to  prevent 
aircraft  piracy:  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  sub- 
sequently signed  the  enrolled  bill. 


REAL    ESTATE    SETTLEMENT    PRO- 
CEDURES ACT  OF  1974 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,  the  pending  business 
is  8.  3164.  which  will  be  sUted  by  UUe. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3164)  to  provide  for  gnxUi 
disclosure  of  the  nature  and  costs  of  real 
estate  settlement  services,  to  eliminate  the 
payment  of  kickbacks  and  unearned  fees 
In  connection  with  settlement  service  pro- 
vided In  federally  related  mortgage  trans- 
actions, and  tor  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
who  has  control  of  the  time,  yield  to  me 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  what  information  he  may  be  able 
to  give  the  Senate  concerning  the  pro- 
gram for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 


INDEPENDENT  SPECIAL  PROSECU- 
TOR ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Calendar  No.  573,  S.  2611,  be  transferred 
from  "General  Orders"  to  "Subjects  on 
the  Table." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  NUTRITION  AND  HUMAN  NEEDS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Second,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Cal- 
endar No.  606,  Senate  Resolution  154,  be 
indefinitely  postjKined. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


On  page  2.  beginning  at  line  9,  strike 
out  the  following  language: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Effective  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  a  deputy  United  States  mar- 
shal on  the  rolls  on  such  date  to  whom  the 
amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  applies,  shall  be  oonverted,  as  follows, 
follows,  except  that  each  deputy  marshal  who 
was  reclassified  as  the  result  of  new  classifi- 
cation standards  approved  June  IS,  1073. 
shall  be  converted,  as  the  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  to  a  step  of  a  grade  no 
higher  than  the  step  of  the  grade  he  would 
have  been  placed  In  if  the  effective  date  of 
this  section  had  been  a  date  Immediately 
preceding  June  15.  1973. 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
language: 

Src.  2.  (aj  EffecUve  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  a  nonsupervlsory  deputy  United 
States  Marshal  on  the  roils  on  such  date  to 
which  the  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  apply,  shall  be  converted 
as  follows,  except  that  each  nonsupervlsory 
deputy  marshal  (U  who  was  reclassified  as 
the  result  of  new  classification  standards  ap- 
proved June  15.  1973,  shall  be  converted  to 
that  step  and  grade  which  he  would  have 
received  had  this  Act  applied  to  him  on  the 
date  Immediately  preceding  the  leclasslfica- 
tlon  action,  or  (2)  who  was  appointed  to  ■ 
position  classified  under  the  classification 
standards  approved  June  15.  1973,  shall  be 
converted  to  that  step  and  grade  which  he 
would  have  received  had  his  position  been 
classified  under  the  classification  standards 
which  were  In  effect  before  June  15.  1973; 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Third,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  pending  business  Is  the  Real 
Estate  Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974, 
which  hopefully  we  will  finish  this  after- 
noon. 

Then,  of  course,  we  have  the  consumer 
advocacy  bill,  S.  707. 

Tomorrow,  we  will  take  up  the  bill 
having  to  do  with  juvenile  justice,  and 
hopefully  we  will  be  able  to  follow  that 
with  Calendar  No.  975,  the  bill  to  amend 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970. 


RECLASSIFICATION  OP  DEPUTY  U.S. 
^L\RSHALS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  this  time,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  coa'ilderatlon 
of  Calendar  No.  981,  H.R.  5094. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bin  (B.R.  5094)  to  amend  title  5,  United 
Sutes  Code,  to  provide  for  the  reclassifica- 
tion of  positions  of  deputy  United  States 
Marshal,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  with  an 
amendment : 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Continuing,  Mr. 
President,  is  it  anticipated  that  Calen- 
dar No.  985.  a  bill  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969 
will  be  taken  up  on  Monday  or  Tuesday! 
Hopefully,  by  that  time  the  Rouse  will 
have  passed  its  bill.  There  is  an  expira- 
tion date,  which  is  on  Weitoesday  next. 

Later  this  afternoon,  we  may  get  some 
idea  from  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Proxmirej  whether  or  not  we  will 
be  able  to  take  up  S.  2125  today. 

In  addition,  on  Thursday  next,  a  week 
from  tomorrow,  we  will  take  up  an  act 
to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  and 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  will,  at  an  appropriate  time,  pro- 
pose a  time  limitation  to  the  Senate. 

The  full  Appropriations  Committee 
today  is  marking  up  the  Treasury  ap- 
propriations bill,  we  hope  to  have  that 
ready  for  Monday.  A  cloture  motion  will 
be  filed  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  RiBicorri  on  tomorrow.  When  that 
is  done — or  maybe  it  will  be  done  this 
afternoon — unanimous  consent  will  be 
asked  to  have  the  vote  occur  on  Tuesday 
next  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock.  I  believe. 

So.  the  way  it  is  shaping  up — and  I 
have  been  a  little  haphazard  in  what  I 
have  been  saying — is  this:  If  we  finish 
what  we  contemplate  finishing  today  and 
tomorrow,  there  will  be  no  Friday  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Senators  should  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  imEmimous  consent  will  be  asked  for 
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the  vote  on  cloture  on  Tuesday  rather 
than  at  a  time  certain,  as  I  understand 
it,  so  that  if  there  is  any  objection  or 
concern  about  it,  they  ought  to  let  it  be 
known  to  the  leadersliip. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  think  that 
is  a  good  arrangement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  From  what  I  can 
see.  it  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  it  contemplated  that 
S.  707  will  come  up  this  afternoon  for 
any  additional  di.scussion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


REAL  ESTATE  SETTLEMENT  PRO- 
CEDURES ACT  OF  1974 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  31641  to  provide  for 
greater  disclosme  of  the  nature  and 
costs  of  real  estate  settlement  services, 
to  eliminate  the  payment  of  kickbacks 
and  unearned  fees  in  connection  with 
settlement  service  provided  in  federally 
related  mortgage  transactions,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator   from   Maine    <Mr.   Hath- 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendments 
Nos.  1601.  1602,  1603  and  1604  may  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
report  the  amendments. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  20.  In  line  4.  delete  the  semicolon 
and  add  the  following:  ".  Including,  where 
practicable,  the  average  amount  of  such  costs 
In  the  county  where  the  settlement  is 
made.". 

On  page  21.  In  line  10.  delete  "ten"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "fifteen". 

On  page  22.  line  20.  delete  "ten"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "fifteen". 

On  page  23,  after  line  20.  add  the  follow- 
ing: "In  Issuing  stich  regulations,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  account  the  need  to 
protect  the  borrower's  right  to  a  timely  dis- 
closure.". 

On  page  23.  line  2,  delete  "and".  Insert 
the  follow  new  paragraph,  and  renumber 
paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (4)  : 

"(3)  recommendations  on  the  desirability 
of  the  Secretary  establishing  procedures  to 
provide  to  the  borrower  and  seller  all  cleri- 
cal and  administrative  services  Incident  to 
or  a  part  of  a  real  estate  settlement  which 
may  be  allowed  In  connection  with  the  fi- 
nancing of  housing  constructed,  purchased, 
or  rehabilitated  with  the  assistance  of  Fed- 
eral related  mortgage  loans:  and". 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  amendment  No.  1601  to  have 
the  word  "county"  on  line  3  deleted  and 
the  word  "region"  put  in  its  place,  and 
I  send  that  modification  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  statement  on  each 
of  these  amendments. 

The  first  one  would  call  upon  the  Sec- 
retary, where  practicable,  to  include  in 
the  booklet  that  is  called  for  by  the  bill 
the  average  amount  of  the  settlement 
costs  in  the  region  where  the  settlement 
is  going  to  be  made.  I  think  that  it 
would  lie  extremely  helpful  to  know 
what  the  average  costs  are  In  that  area 
as  well  as  knowing  all  items  of  cost  that 
may  be  incurred  in  a  real  estate  settle- 
ment. 

With  respect  to  amendment  No.  1602. 
the  reason  for  the  request  to  extend  the 
10-day  notice  period  on  settlement  cost 
to  15  days  is  to  cover  the  situation  where 
the  borrower  finds  that  he  is  not  in 
agreement  with  the  settlement  costs 
given  to  him  by  the  lender's  attorney  or 
the  title  insurance  company  and  he  will 
need  some  additional  time  in  wWch  to 
find  another  title  company  or  another 
attorney  that  will  do  the  job  for  him 
at  a  more  reasonable  rate. 

Once  he  finds  this  attorney  or  title 
company,  then  that  party,  of  course,  vfUl 
need  some  time  to  perform  the  services 
and  since  he  is  already  obligated  to  the 
seller  to  close  the  transaction  by  a  cer- 
tain date,  then  I  think  ttiis  additional 
time  could  be  needed  in  many  circum- 
stances. 

Witli  regard  to  amendment  No.  1603, 
this  is  inserted  at  the  end  of  line  20  on 
page  22,  simply  to  exhort  the  Secretary 
in  promulgating  regulations  with  respect 
to  the  waiver  of  the  10-day  notice  re- 
quirement of  settlement  costs  to  be  sure 
to  take  into  account  the  need  to  protect 
the  borrower's  right  to  timely  disclosure. 

The  borrower  may  be  in  a  position, 
and  oftentimes  is.  where  he  could  easily 
be  coerced  into  signing  a  waiver  at  the 
last  minute  in  order  to  put  through  the 
loan  and  be  able  to  buy  the  property. 

We  do  not  want  to  see  any  buyer 
placed  in  that  position  and  tliis  amend- 
ment is  simply  to  exhort  the  Secretary 
to  consider  that  factor  when  he  puts  out 
his  regulations  on  this  matter. 

The  final  amendment.  No.  1604.  is 
simply  to  require  the  Secretary  if  he 
finds  that  some  kind  of  a  fee  regulation 
is  in  order  to  consider  a  recommendation 
which  I  offered  in  the  committee  in  this 
regard,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  that  amendment  which  was  offered 
in  committee  and  the  explanation 
thereof  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

<a)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  shall,  within  ISO  days  following 
the  date  of  enactment.  estabUsh  precedtires 
to  provide  to  the  borrower  and  seller  all 
services  Incident  to  or  a  part  of  a  real  estate 
settlement  which  may  be  allowed  In  con- 
nection with  the  financing  of  housing  con- 
structed, purchased,  or  rehabilitated  with 
the  ai.sistance  of  federally  related  mortgage 
loans. 

(bl  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  private  attorneys  and  other 
Justified  persons  qualified  to  provide  such 


services  when  he  can  demonstrate  that  this 
wlU  lower  the  overall  cost  of  providing  such 
services. 

( c )  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  charge  a 
reasonable  fee  for  services  provided  under 
this  section. 

(dl  Nothing  in  this  section  .shall  be  con- 
strued to  bar  any  person  from  contracting 
with  an  attorney  or  other  qualified  Individual 
for  the  purposes  of  providing  services  inci- 
dent to  or  part  of  a  real  e.state  settlement. 

Explanation 

In  large  proportion,  the  high  costs  Involved 
in  real  estate  settlements  result  from  two 
factors ; 

a.  the  provision  of  clerical  and  administra- 
tion work,  as  well  as  professional  services,  by 
law  firms  and  private  companies  with  hlgfl 
overhead  costs;  and 

b  the  lack  of  any  effort  by  HtJD  to  obtain 
such  services  for  the  Ijorrower  and  seller  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  remedy  the 
problem  of  high  cost  by  giving  HUD  direct 
authority  to  administer  real  esute  settle- 
ments In  federally  related  mortgage  trans- 
actions. Specifically,  it  would  do  the 
following: 

a.  Require  that  all  clerical  and  administra- 
tive work.  Including  preparation  and  typing 
of  forms  and  obtainliie  of  routine  Informa- 
tion, be  performed  directly  by  personnel  in 
HUD  offices.  Dt  a  lower  cost  overall. 

b.  Authorize  and  direct  HfJD  to  negotiate 
with  private  attorneys  and  other  persons 
qualified  to  perform  services  required  In 
connection  with  a  real  estate  settlement  for 
the  purpt>se  of  obtaining  the  lowest  possible 
rales  lor  such  services.  HUD  is  directed  to 
do  tliis  with  respect  to  professional  and  other 
related  services  for  which  a  substantial  fee 
may  be  imposed.  Including  such  thing.f  as 
title  search,  attorney  tees,  survey  and 
origination  fee.  In  add'ition.  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  negotiate  with  title  insurance 
companies  to  bring  down  the  premium  rates 
where  title  Insurance  Is  Included  as  a  clos- 
ing cost,  as  it  Is  In  most  sutes.  Since  the 
negotiations  would  reach  down  to  the  locali 
level,  where  real  estate  transactions  are 
bandied,  this  procedure  would  automatically 
allow  for  any  necessarj-  regional  variation  In 
rates. 

The  amendment  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  to  charge  a  reasonable  fee  for  all 
settlement  services  provided.  This  means 
that  there  would  l>e  no  additional  cost  to  the 
Federal  government  arising  from  the  direct 
administration  of  real  estate  settlements. 

Finally,  the  amendment  preserves  the  right 
of  any  borrower  or  seller  involved  In  a  mort- 
gage transaction  to  obtain  and  pay  for  his 
own  attorney  or  other  qualified  person  to 
handle  any  or  all  of  the  work  Involved  In  his 
real  estate  settlement,  if  he  chooees  to  do  so. 
So  long  as  the  person  Is  willing  to  assume  tlie 
additional  cost  burden  that  may  be  Involved, 
he  Is  free  to  contract  for  those  services  on  his 
own. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  tills  matter  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  and  I  believe  he  is 
willing  to  accept  these  amendments  as 
modified.  I  want  to  extend  to  him  my 
appreciation  for  his  doing  so,  and  I  want 
to  commend  him  on  the  work  he  has 
done  on  this  bill. 

It  is  much  needed  legislation  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  support  it  in  the  vote  on  final 
passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  remarks.  He  has  been 
a  strong  supporter  of  this  bill  of  mine 
and  I  have  great  pride  in  it:  I  think  it 
is  a  remarkably  good  piece  of  legislation. 

I  have  studied  the  Senator's  amend- 
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merits.  I  an  prepared  to  accept  them 
and  take  them  to  conference.  I  am  not 
.sure,  but  I  think  the  Intention  of  the 
amendment  is  sound  and  I  would  ask 
that  the  amendments  be  approved 

Ml-.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    I5i7 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  (No.  15.S7)  to  S  3164 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  28.  strilte  lines  24  and  25.  and  on 
page  29.  strike  lines  1  tbrough  4.  and  Insert 
in  place  thereof  the  following; 

Sec.  12.  Any  action  to  recover  damages 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  8  or  7 
•hall  be  brought  only  In  a  Slate  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  In  the  State  In  wblcb 
the  property  Involved  Is  located  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
violation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  bill,  lenders  are  required  to  make  ad- 
vance disclosure  of  the  settlement  costs 
in  real  estate  transactions,  and  there  is 
also  a  prohibition  agalast  any  kickbacks 
between  lenders  and  attorneys,  title  com- 
panies, or  others  involved  in  settlement 
activities.  The  bill  provides  that  persons 
not  making  disclosure  as  required  in  the 
act  or  engaging  in  kickbacks  will  be  sub- 
ject to  an  action  for  damages  by  any 
person  affected  by  these  activities. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislaUon  Is  to 
correct  certain  deficiencies  In  real  estate 
settlement  seniees  which  are  detrimen- 
tal to  home  owners  and  home  buyers. 
Section  12  of  the  bill  provides  concur- 
rent Jurisdiction  in  the  Slate  and  Federal 
courts  for  any  action  to  recover  damages 
for  the  failure  to  disclose  or  for  kickbacks 
made  in  violation  of  sections  6  and  7  of 
the  bill.  However,  since  this  act  essen- 
tially is  intended  to  correct  deficiencies 
in  real  estate  transactions,  which  are  pri- 
marily regulated  by  State  law,  I  do  not 
think  that  It  is  necessary  or  appropriate 
that  these  actions  be  heard  in  the  Fed- 
eral district  courts.  The  Federal  courts 
are  already  seriously  burdened  with  a 
very  large  volume  of  Important  cases  in- 
volving matters  of  antitrust,  the  enriron- 
ment.  securities  laws,  reviewing  the  ac- 
tions of  Federal  regulatory  agencies,  and 
other  matters  of  national  scope  and  con- 
sequence. The  violations  which  this  act 
is  designed  to  prohibit  would  be  local  in 
nature  and.  therefore,  can  appropriately 
be  heard  In  the  State  courts.  In  addition, 
the  requirements  for  disclosure  and  the 
prohibition  against  kickbacks  are  clearly 
spelled  out  in  the  legislation  and  the  ac- 
companying committee  report  so  that 
enforcement  of  thi.s  legislation  in  the 
State  courts  will  not  impose  any  difficult 
burden  of  legal  Interpretation  on  the 
State  court  judges. 

Finally,  the  limitation  on  jurisdiction 
that  I  am  recommending  here  has  a 
precedent  in  the  recently  passed  no-fault 
legislation,  S.  354.  Section  112  of  that  bill 
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limited  jurisdiction  for  damages  on  a 
no-fault  claim  to  the  State  courts. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  wlU  accept  this  amendment 
to  S.  3164,  the  real  estate  settlement  costs 
bill. 

All  this  does,  Mr.  President,  is  place 
the  Jurisdiction  for  any  violations  of  this 
Act  in  the  State  courts.  In  the  first  place, 
these  transactions  are  local  in  nature. 
They  take  place  in  localities;  the  dam- 
ages are  toOO  or  actual  damages,  which- 
ever may  be  greater,  and  I  presume  in 
most  cases,  it  would  be  about  $500. 

It  seems  that  we  should  follow  the 
precedent  that  we  establish  here  in  no- 
fault,  that  these  are  local  in  nature  and 
therefore  should  be  handled  by  the  local 
courts  and  not  burden  the  Federal  courts. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Piesident.  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  I  would  like  first  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  work  he  has  done.  I 
think  it  is  woithy  of  note,  in  terms  -f  the 
problem,  that  we  have  a  substantial  case- 
load hi  our  Federal  court  system  and  the 
Senator's  efforts  to  relieve  at  least  part 
of  that  burden  are  noteworthy, 

I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, I  wish  he  had  offered  it  on  the  pre- 
vious legislation.  I  would  have  been  glad 
to  support  it  there,  too,  but  he  has  seen 
fit  to  offer  it  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  further  amendments.  Before  we  go  to 
third  reading,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  this  body  and  to  my  col- 
leagues, particularly,  on  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Homing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
for  their  support  of  this  legislation,  I 
honestly  and  truly  believe  that  this  Is 
enormously  needed,  and  that  It  is  the 
finest  kind  of  consumer  protection  legis- 
lation. 

The  biU  requh-es  a  uniform  settlement 
statement.  It  requires  that  the  consumer 
be  told  the  types  of  costs  that  might  be 
included  In  the  final  settlement,  with  a 
special  Information  booklet  distributed 
by  HDD. 

The  bill  provides  for  advance  disclo- 
sure of  all  settlement  costs,  as  now  modi- 
fied, 15  days  before  the  final  closing.  It 
prohibits  kickbacks  on  fees.  There  Is  a 
limitation  on  the  requirement  for  ad- 
vanced deposit  to  escrow  accotmts.  It 
establishes  a  demonstration  basis  for 
land  parcel  recordation  systems.  It  re- 
quires a  report  of  the  Secretary  on  the 
necessity  for  further  congressional 
action. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  authored  this  bill 
.some  time  ago.  I  have  labored  long  for 
its  passage,  and  I  feel  vei-y  strongly  that 
we  have  accomplished  much.  I  hope  that 
it  will  soon  be  agreed  to  by  our  colleagues 
in  the  other  body. 

I  might  add  one  footnote.  That  is  with 
regard  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  understand 
clearly  and  completely  his  concern.  We 
did  not  agree  on  his  amendment.  We  did 
not  agree  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would 
have  effect.  I  do  not  beUeve  its  effect 
would  be  constructive.  But  the  will  of  the 
Senate  was  to  the  contrary. 
With  or  without  that  amendment,  this 
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bill  is  necessary  and  is  needed  In  law,  I 
am  prIvUeged  to  present  it  to  the  Senate 
today,  and  urge  that  it  be  passed, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
Do  the  Senators  yield  back  their  time? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
,The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  have 
•ve  readied  third  reading' 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  reschided 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  country  is  fortunate  In  having 
this  bill  on  closing  costs  passed.  It  Is  a 
bill  that  the  Banking  Committee  worked 
hard  on.  It  is  a  bill  that  meets  an  enor- 
mously expensive  problem  for  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  .Some  $14  bilUon  are  In- 
volved In  closing  costs  every  year  and,  of 
course,  with  that  much  at  stake  in,  per- 
haps, the  most  troubled  industry  we  have, 
an  Industry  that  has  been  hit  the  hard- 
est by  high  interest  rates,  a  bill  of  this 
type  which  will  prevent  excessive  closing 
costs  is  most  timely. 

As  I  say  It  hits  the  area  where  Infla- 
tion and  Interest  rates  have  hit  the  hard- 
est. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  particularly 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
who  worked  very,  very  hard  on  this  bill, 
and  it  is  really  his  bill,  as  far  as  this 
Senator  Is  concerned. 

There  is  one  section  of  it  where  we  had 
a  disagreement,  but  that  has  been  work- 
ed out.  and  I  think  he  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  having  developed  this 
bill,  worked  it  through  the  subcommittee, 
the  committee,  and  now  through  the 
Senate,  and  we  hope  into  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time  the 
question  is  .shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  iS.  3164i  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  3164 
An  act  to  provide  for  greater  dieclosure  of 
the  nature  and  costs  of  real  estate  settle- 
ment services,  to  eliminate  the  payment  of 
Iclckbacks  and  unearned  fees  in  connection 
with  settlement  sen-lces  provided  In  fed- 
erally related  mortgage  transactions,  and 
for  other  purpoeea 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
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Repreientativts    o/    the    Vnited    States    of    handling  of  the  processing,  and  closing  or 
4».«w/./.  j«  r-nnm-^.o  ^-.^^^xf.^  Settlement;  and 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Bousing  and  Urban  I>eveIopmeQt. 
Sec.  4.  The  Secretary.  In  consultation  with 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  the 
Federal  Deposit  rnsuraace  Corporation,  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  shall 
develop  and  prescribe  a  standard  Jorm  for 
the  statement  of  settlement  costa  which  shall 
be  used  (with  such  minimum  variations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  reflect  unavoidable  dif- 
ference in  legal  and  administrative  require- 
ments or  practices  in  different  areas  of  tbe 
country)  as  the  standard  real  estate  settle- 
ment form  In  ail  transactions  in  tbe  United 
States  which  Involve  federally  related  mort- 
gage loans.  Such  form  shall  conspicuously 
and  clearly  itemize  all  charges  imposed  upon 
the  borrower  and  all  charges  imposed  upon 
the  seller  in  connection  with  the  settlement 
and  shall  indicate  whether  any  title  Insur- 
ance premium  included  in  such  charges  cov- 
ers or  Insures  the  lender's  interest  in  the 
property,  the  borrower's  Interest,  or  both, 
(b)  It  is  tbe  purpose  of  this  Act  to  effect  !",?  iS.™  fJl"  include  all  information  and 
certain  changes  In  the  settlement  process  for  ^^^^T!*;";^^  !^  ^Tk  ?*1  '°^f  "*=*i  ^''"'^: 
residential  real  estate  that  will  resiUt^  f^*'°"^  "f'Jf^  ^\  ^^l^  ^^  Lending  Act  and 

(1)  in  more  effective  advance  disclosure  ^l  regulations  Issued  thereunder  by  the 
to  home  buyers  and  sellers  of  settlement  P*de«l  Reserve  Board,  and  may  be  used  in 
costs-  satisiflction  of  the   disclosure   requirements 

(3>  in  the  elimination  of  kickbacks  or  re-  ?i.^?!l*":J"!5  !5!'L^l^-  '°5'."^*  provision 
ferral  fees  that  tend  to  Increase  unneces' 


America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHOBT   TTTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Real  Estate  Settlement  Procedures  Act  of 
1974". 

FINDINGS    AND    PUBPOSE 

Sec.  a.  <a)  The  Congress  finds  that  sig- 
nificant reforms  In  the  real  estate  settle- 
ment process  are  needed  to  insure  that  con- 
sumers throughout  the  Nation  are  provided 
with  greater  and  more  timely  Information  on 
the  nature  and  costs  of  the  settlement  proc- 
ess and  are  protected  from  unnecessarily 
^Igh  settlement  charges  caused  by  certain 
abusive  practices  that  have  developed  in 
some  areas  of  the  country.  The  Congress  also 
finds  that  It  has  been  over  two  years  since 
the  Secretary  of  Houstiig  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs submitted  their  Joint  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  "Mortgage  Settlement  Costs"  and 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  recommenda- 
tions for  Federal  legislative  action  made  In 
that  report  to  be  implemented. 


sarily  the  coats  of  certain  settlement  services: 
(3>  in  a  reduction  in  the  amounts  home 
buyers  are  required  to  place  in  escrow  ac- 
counts established  to  insure  the  payment  of 
real  estate  taxes  and  Insurance;  and 

{4)  in  significant  reform  and  moderniza- 
tion of  local  recordkeeping  of  laud  title  in- 
formation. 

DEFINrriONS 

Stc.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(U   the  term  "federally  related  mortgage 
loan"  includes  any  loan  which — 

(A)  is  secured  by  residential  real  property 
(Including  Individual  units  of  condominiums 
and  cooperatives)  designed  princlpaUy  for 
the  occupancy  of  from  one  to  foiu-  families; 
and 

(B)  (i)  Is  made  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any 
lender  ttie  deposits  or  accounts  of  which  are 
Insvired  by  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  is  made  in  whole  or  In  part  by 
any  lender  which  is  regulated  by  miy  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government;  or 

(11)  Is  made  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  In- 
stu-ed,  guaranteed,  supplemented,  or  assisted 
in  any  way.  by  the  Secretary  or  any  other 
officer  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
or  under  or  in  connection  with  a  housing 
or  urban  development  program  administered 
by  the  Secretary  or  a  housing  or  related  pro- 
gram administered  by  any  other  such  officer 
or  agency;  or 

(ill)  Is  eligible  for  purchase  by  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association,  the  Gov- 
ernment National  Mortgage  Association,  or 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion, or  from  any  financial  Institution  from 
which  it  could  be  purchased  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation:  or 

(Iv)  is  made  in  whole  or  In  part  by  any 
"creditor"  as  defined  in  section  103(1)  of 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  (15 
use.  1602(f)).  who  makes  or  hivesta  in 
residential  real  estate  loans  aggregating 
more  than  91 .000.000  per  year: 

(2)  the  term  "thing  of  value"  Includes  any 
payment,  advance,  funds,  loan,  service,  or 
other  consideration: 

( 3 )  the  term  "settlement  services "  In- 
cludes any  service  provided  in  connection 
with  a  real  estate  settlement  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  following:  title  searches. 
title  examinations.  Uie  provision  of  title  cer- 
tificates, title  insurance,  services  rendered  by 
an  attorney,  the  preparation  of  documents, 
property  surveys,  the  rendering  of  credit  re- 
ports or  appraisals,  pest  and  fungus  Inspec- 
tions, services  rendered  by  a  reiiltor.  and  the 


for  execution  of  the  waiver  allowed  by  sec- 
tion 6(c). 

SrECIAL  INFORMATIOH   BOOKLETS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
distribute  booklets  to  help  persona  borrowing 
money  to  finance  the  purchase  of  residen- 
tial real  estate  better  to  understand  the  na- 
ture and  costs  of  real  estate  settlement  serv- 
ices. The  Secretary  shall  dl^rlbute  such 
booklets  to  all  lenders  which  make  federally 
related  mortgage  loans. 

(b)  Each  booklet  shall  be  in  such  form 
and  detail  as  the  Seeprtary  shall  prescribe 
and,  in  addition  to  such  other  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  provide,  abaU  Include 
In  clear  and  concise  language — 

(1)  a  description  and  explanation  of  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  each  cost  Incident  to 
a  real  estate  settlement.  Including,  where 
practicable,  the  average  amount  of  such  costs 
m  the  region  where  the  settlement  Is  made: 

.(2)  an  explanation  and  sample  of  the 
standard  real  estate  settlement  form  devel- 
oped and  prescribed  under  section  4; 

(3)  a  description  and  explanation  of  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  escrow  accounts  when 
used  in  connection  with  loans  secured  bj 
residential  real  estate; 

(4)  an  explanation  of  the  choices  available 
to  buyers  of  residential  real  estate  In  select- 
ing persons  to  provide  necessary  services  In- 
cident to  a  real  estate  settlement;  and 

(5)  an  explanation  of  the  unfair  practices 
and  unreasonable  or  unneceasary  charges  to 
be  avoided  by  the  prospective  buyer  with  re- 
spect to  a  real  estate  settlement. 

Such  bookleU  shall  reflect  differences  m  real 
estate  settlement  producers  which  may  ex- 
ist among  the  several  States  and  territortes 
of  the  United  States  and  among  separate  po- 
litical subdivisions  within  the  same  State 
and  territory. 

(cj  Each  lender  referred  to  In  subsection 
(aj  shall  provide  the  booklet  described  in 
such  subsection  to  each  person  from  whom 
it  receives  an  appUcatlon  to  borrow  money  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  residential  real  es- 
tate. Such  booklet  shall  be  provided  at  the 
time  of  receipt  of  such  application. 

(d)  Booklets  may  be  printed  and  dhitrlb- 
uted  by  lenders  if  their  form  aud  content  are 
approved  by  the  SccreUry  as  meeting  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b|  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

ADVANCE  DISCLOSURE  OK  SETTLCMENT  COSTS 

Sec.  6  ia)  Any  lender  agreemg  to  make 
a  federally  related  mortgage  loan  shall  pro- 
vide or  cause  to  be  provided  to  the  pros- 
pective  borrower,   to  the  prospective  seller. 


and  to  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  propoemg  to  Insure,  guarantee, 
supplement,  or  assist  such  loan,  at  least  fif- 
teen days  prior  to  settlement,  upon  the 
standard  real  estate  settlement  form  devel- 
oped and  prescribed  under  section  4  and  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  an  Itemized  disclosure  In  writ- 
ing of  each  charge  arising  m  connection  with 
such  settlement.  For  the  purposes  of  com- 
plying with  this  section.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  lender  agreeing  to  make  the  loan  to 
obtain  or  cause  to  be  obtained  from  persons 
who  provide  or  will  provide  services  in  con- 
nection with  such  settlement  the  amount  of 
each  charge  they  Intend  to  make.  In  the 
event  the  exact  amount  of  any  such  charge 
Is  not  available,  a  good  faith  estimate  of 
such  charge  may  be  provided. 

(b)  If  any  lender  falls  to  provide  a  pros- 
pective borrower  with  the  disclosure  as  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  it  shall  be  liable 
to  such  borrower  In  an  amount  equal  to-^ 

(1)  the  actual  damages  mvolved  or  fSOO. 
whichever  Is  greater,  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costs  of 
the  action  together  with  a  reasotiable  attor- 
ney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court: 
except  that  a  lender  may  not  be  held  liable 
for  a  violation  In  any  action  brought  under 
this  subsection  If  It  shows  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  that  the  violation  was 
not  Intentional  and  resulted  from  a  bona 
fide  error  notwithstanding  the  maintenance 
of  procedures  adopted  to  avoid  any  rach 
error. 

(ci  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  satisfied  with  respect  to  any 
settlement  mvolving  a  federally  related 
mortgage  loan  If  the  disclosure  required  by 
subsection  (a)  is  provided  at  any  time  prior 
to  settlement  and  the  prospective  borrower 
executes,  under  terms  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  to  be  issued  by  the 
Secretary  after  consultation  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  a  waiver  of  the  requirement 
that  the  disclosure  be  provided  at  least  fif- 
teen days  prior  to  such  settlement.  In  Issu- 
ing such  regulations,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  Into  account  the  need  to  protect  the 
borrower's  right  to  a  timely  disclosure. 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  particular  trans- 
action involving  a  federally  related  mortgage 
loan,  no  borrower  shall  malniam  an  action 
or  separate  actions  against  any  lender  tin- 
der both  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
the  provisions  of  section  130  of  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act  (15  VS.C.  1640). 

PEOHIBITION  AGAINST  KICKBACKS  AND  tTNEAftNCD 
FEES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  No  person  shall  give  and  no  per- 
son shall  accept  any  fee.  kickback,  or  thing 
of  value  pursuant  to  any  agreement  or  un- 
derstanding, oral  or  other»-ise.  that  business 
incident  to  or  a  part  of  a  real  estate  settle- 
ment involving  a  federally  related  mortgage 
loan  £hBlI  be  referred  to  any  person. 

(b)  No  person  shall  give  and  no  person 
shall  accept  any  portion,  spilt,  or  percentage 
of  any  charge  made  or  received  for  the  ren- 
dering of  a  real  estate  settlement  service  In 
connection  with  a  transaction  involving  a 
federaUy  related  mortgage  loan  other  than 
for  services  actually  performed. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiung  a  I  the  payment  of  a 
fee  (A)  to  attorneys  at  law  for  services  ac- 
tually rendered  or  (B)  by  a  title  company 
to  its  duly  appointed  agent  for  services  ac- 
tually performed  in  the  issuance  of  a  policy 
of  title  insurance  or  (Ci  by  a  lender  to  ita 
dulv  appointed  agent  for  services  actually 
performed  in  the  making  of  a  loan,  or  (2)  the 
payment  to  any  person  of  a  bona  fide  salary 
or  compensation  or  other  payment  for  goods 
or  facilities  actually  furnished  or  for  services 
actually  performed 

(d)(1)  Any  person  or  peritons  who  violate 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  tlO.OOO  or  Imprtsoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
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..%r%^^r°^?.^l^,r^S!'..V^r^''.  L°rrr^p"p^A.'^air^rr„.'?-Sli  f-u«ve  oace  or  *«  President,  to  c 
soa  or  persons  who  vlolat*  the  prortstorw  of  three  years  nor  more  than  Ave  rears  u^  tablish  an  Independent  Agency  for  Con- 
subsection  (o)  shaU  be  jointly  and  severally  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  rcMrt  to  the  sinner  Advocacy,  and  to  authorize  a  pro- 
nable  to  the  person  or  persons  whose  businesa  Congress  on  whether.  In  view  of  the  imple-  8ram  of  grants,  in  order  to  protect  and 
nas  been  referred  in  an  amount  eoual  to  three     mentation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  Im-  serve  the  interests  of  consumers,  and  for 

posing  certain  requirements  and  prohibiting  other  purposes. 


I  referred  in  an  amount  equal  to  three 
amcs  the  value  or  amount  of  the  fee  or  thing 
of  value,  and  any  person  or  persons  who  vio- 
late the  provisions  of  subsecuon  (b)  shall  be 
jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the  person  or 
oersons  charged  for  the  settlement  services 
involved  in  an  amount  equal  to  three  tiroes 
ihe  amount  of  the  portion,  split,  or  percent- 
age. In  any  successful  action  to  enforce  the 
liability  under  this  paragraph,  the  court  may 
award  the  costs  of  the  action  together  with 
J  reasonable  attorney's  fee  as  determttied  by 
the  court. 

LIMITATION    ON   BrQt:m£UCNT   OF   ADVANCE    DC- 
POSITS  IN  rsCEOW  ACCOUNTS 

Si:c.  8.  No  lender,  la  connection  with  a  fed- 
eraUy  related  mortgage  loan,  shall  require  the 
borrower  or  projective  borrower — 

( I )  to  deposit  in  any  escrow  account  which 
may  be  established  in  connection  with  such 
loan  tor  the  purpose  of  assuring  payment  of 
taxes  and  ixLsurancc  premiums  with  respect 
to  the  property,  prior  to  or  upon  the  date  of 
^tUement,  an  aggregate  sum  (for  such  pur- 
pose) la  excess  of — 

(A)  in  any  JurLidJction  where  such  taxes 
and  insurance  premiums  are  postpaid,  the 
total  amount  of  such  taxes  and  insurance 
premlimis  which  wUl  actually  be  due  and 
payable  on  the  date  of  settlement  and  the 
pro  rata  portion  thereof  which  has  accrued. 
or 

(B)  In  any  Jurisdiction  where  such  taxes 
and  insurance  premiums  are  prepaid,  a  pro 
rata  portion  of  the  estimated  taxes  and  In- 
surance premiums  corresponding  to  the  num- 
ber of  month*  from  the  last  date  of  pay- 
ment  to   the  date  of  settlement. 

plus  one-twelfth  of  the  estimated  total 
amount  of  such  taxes  and  Insurance  pre- 
miums which  will  become  due  and  payable 
dxirlng  the  twelve-month  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  settlement:  or 

(2)  to  deposit  in  any  such  escrow  accoimt 
In  any  mouth  beginning  after  the  date  of 
settlement  a  sum  (for  the  purpose  of  assur- 
ing payment  of  taxes  and  insurance  pre- 
miums witii  respect  to  the  propcrrtyj  in  ex- 
cess of  one-twelfth  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  estimated  taxes  and  insurance  premiums 
which  will  become  due  and  payable  diu-Iny 
the  twelve-month  period  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  such  month,  except  that  in  the 
event  the  lender  determines  there  will  be  a 
deQclency  on  the  due  date  he  ahali  not  be 
prohibited  from  requiring  additional  month- 
ly deposits  in  such  escrow  account  of  pro 
rata  portions  of  the  deflciency  correspond- 
ing to  the  number  of  months  from  the  date 
of  the  lender's  determination  of  such  de- 
ficleDcy  to  the  date  upon  which  such  taxes 
and  insurance  premiums  become  due  and 
payable. 

ESTABUSHMIINT    ON    DEiI0NSTK.*T10N    BASIS    OP 
LAND    PAECIX    EECOBDATIOH     SYSTEM 

SBC.  9.  The  Secretary  eJiall  establish  and 
place  in  operation  on  a  demonstration  basis, 
in  representative  political  subdlvi&ions  (se- 
lected by  him)  in  various  areas  of  the  United 
State,s,  a  model  system  or  systems  for  the 
recordation  of  land  title  information  in  a 
manner  and  form  calculated  to  facilitate  and 
simplify  land  transfers  and  mortgage  trans- 
actions and  reduce  the  cost  thereof,  with  a 
view  to  the  poasibte  development  (utilizing 
the  information  and  experience  gained  under 
this  Mction)  of  a  nationally  uniform  system 
of  land  parcel  recordation. 

REPORT    OF    Tire    SECRTTART    ON    JfZCESSrTT    TTE 

rraTHEB  concarssioNAi-  action 
Sec.  10.  (at  The  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Adminisuator  of  Veteran.'/ 
Affairs,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poraUoD.  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  and  after  such  study.  InvesUgatlon. 
and  hearings    (at   which   rcprejeniatlves  of 


certam  practices  In  connection  with  real 
estate  settlements,  there  Is  any  necessity  for 
further  legislation  In  this  area. 

(b>  If  the  Secretary  concludes  that  there 
Is  necessity  for  further  legislation,  he  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  specific  prac- 
tices or  problems  that  should  be  the  subject 
of  such  legislation  and  the  corrective  meas- 
ures that  need  to  be  taken.  In  addition,  the 

Secretary  shall  include  In  his  report 

(IJ  recomnaendatlons  on  the  desirability 
of  requiring  lenders  of  federally  related 
mortgage  loans  to  bear  the  costs  of  particu- 
lar real  estate  settlement  sen-tees  that  would 
otherwise  l>e  paid  for  by  borrowers; 

(2»  recommendations  on  whether  Federal 
regulation  of  the  chaises  for  real  estate  sei- 
ilement  services  In  federally  related  mort- 
gage transactions  is  necessary  and  desirable, 
and.  If  he  concludes  that  such  regulation  Is 
necessary  and  desirable,  a  description  and 
analysis  of  the  regulatory  scheme  he  believes 
Congress  should  adopt; 

(3>  recommendations  on  the  desirability  of 
the  Secretary  establishing  procedures  to  pro- 
vide to  the  borrower  and  seller  all  clerical 
and  administrative  services  incident  to  or  a 
part  of  a  real  estate  settlement  which  m:iy 
be  allowed  in  connection  with  the  financing 
of  housing  constructed,  purchased,  or  re- 
habilitated vpith  the  assistance  of  Federal 
related  mortgage  loans;  and 

(4)  recommendations  on  the  ways  m  which 
the  Federal  Government  can  afslst  and  en- 
courage local  governments  to  modernize 
their  methods  for  the  recordation  of  land 
title  information,  including  the  feasibility 
of  providing  financial  assistance  or  Incen- 
tives to  local  governments  that  seek  to  adopt 
one  of  the  model  systems  developed  by  ttie 
Secretary  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  9  of  this  Act. 
m:  roB  prepabation  of  trdth- in -lending 

AND  tTNirORM  SETTLEMENT  STATE7UENTS 

Sec.  11.  No  fee  shall  be  imposed  or  charge 
made  upon  any  other  person  (as  a  part  of 
settlement  costs  or  otherwise)  by  a  lender 
in  connection  with  a  federally  related  mort- 
gage loan  made  by  It  (or  a  loan  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  mobile  home) ,  for  or  on  account  of 
liie  preparation  and  submission  by  such 
lender  of  the  statement  or  statements  re- 
quired im  connection  with  such  loan)  by 
sections  4  and  6  of  this  Act  or  by  the  Truth 
m  Lending  Act. 

JITBISDICTION    or   COCBT3 

Sec.  12.  Any  action  to  recover  damages  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  6  or  7  shall 
be  brought  only  in  a  State  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction  In  the  State  in  which  the 
property  Involved  la  located  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  the  vio- 
lation. 

VAUDITV    OF   CONTRACTS    AND   FEES 

S£c.  13.  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  aDect  the 
validity  or  enforceability  of  any  sale  or  con- 
tract for  the  sale  of  real  property  or  any 
loan,  loan  agreement,  mortgage,  or  lien  made 
or  aruing  In  connection  with  a  federally  re- 
lated mortgage  loan. 

Errtcnvs  d*tb 

Sec.  14.  The  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  the 
amendments  made  thereby,  shall  become  ef- 
fective one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


AGENCY  FOR  CONSUMER 
ADVOCACY 

Tlie  Synate  continued  with  the  con- 
£iderationof  the  bill  iS.  707>  to  establish 
a  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  in  the 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Senate  will  retmn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  nssistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Calendar  No.  857.  S.  707.  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  in  the  £xecu< 
tive  Office  of  the  President,  to  establish  an 
inUepondeut  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy, 
and  to  authorize  a  program  of  grants.  In 
order  to  protect  and  serve  the  Interests  of 
con^uiners.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  2  years 
ago  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  urged 
passage  of  legislation  to  establish  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  to  represent 
consumer  views  before  Government 
agencies  and  to  conduct  research  into 
consumer  affairs  and  complaints.  A  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  did  the  same. 

Today,  that  same  issue  is  before  us. 
Legislation  to  establish  a  voice  for  the 
consumer  has  been  bounced  from  the 
Senate  to  the  House  and  back  again,  in  a 
pattern  so  erratic  as  to  discourage  the 
bill's  mcwt  ardent  supporters  and  con- 
fuse the  most  interested  onlookers. 

Surely  the  time  has  come  to  resolve 
this  Issue  once  and  for  all. 

Though  the  bill  we  ai-e  con.'iidering  this 
week  has  been  modified  from  earlier  ver- 
sions, the  issues  at  stake  are  fundamen- 
tally the  same.  They  have  been  aired  and 
thrashed  out  so  often  that  they  have 
started  to  become  obscure. 

The  principal  Issue  we  must  decide 
here  is  whether  or  not  the  American  con- 
sumer needs  an  advocate  to  protect  his 
interest  at  the  decisionmaking  levels 
of  Government.  I  believe  the  answer  is 
clearly.  "Yes." 

We  live  in  a  time  when  the  consumer's 
domain — the  marketplace — is  a  far  more 
baffiins  structure  than  in  years  past.  The 
growing  concentration  of  economic 
power  in  a  relatively  few  giant  conglom- 
erates has  diminislied  the  salutary  In- 
centives of  competition.  Frequent  experi- 
ences with  products  marketed  with  In- 
sufficient attention  to  health  and  safety, 
or  lacking  in  basic  quality,  have  msde 
the  exercise  of  free  choice  In  the  mar- 
ketplace a  far  less  potent  tool  for  the 
average  consumer.  And  an  increasing 
coziness  between  industry  and  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  created  to  regulate  it  gives 
the  appearance.  IX  not  the  reality,  of 
government  by  special  interests. 

These  developments  have  left  the 
American  consumer  more  and  more  at 
the  mercy  of  economic  and  political  fs.c- 
tors  generally  out  of  his  control.  If  he  Is 
to  regain  a  sense  of  participation  in  our 
free  enterprise  system,  he  needs  a  voice 
to  insure  that  his  interests  will  be  repie- 
.sented  when  decisions  are  miuie  that 
affect  his  daily  life  in  very  important 
ways. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agercy 
•.vould  provide  just  such  a  voice. 

Judging  from  the  tone  of  the  opposi- 
tion launched  against  this  bill,  It  appears 
tliat  emotions  have  taken  bold  and 
blurred  these  basic  Issues,  For  example, 
much  of  the  mail  I  have  received  on  the 
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subject  has  claimed  that  S.   707  Is  a 
threat  to  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Such  rhetorical  overkill  tempts  one  to 
believe  that  the  collective  conscience  of 
American  business  Is  very  guilty. 

In  fact,  however,  I  believe  such  op- 
position to  the  bill  comes  from  a  funda- 
mental misunderstanding  of  the  powers 
of  the  proposed  agency.  For  while  pro- 
viding a  new  and  stronger  voice  for  the 
consumer,  the  bill  also  includes  stringent 
safeguards  designed  to  protect  the  hon- 
est and  conscientious  businessman  from 
harassment  and  to  prevent  the  disclosure 
of  information  vital  to  a  healthy  busi- 
ness sector. 

First,  the  agency  would  have  no  inde- 
pendent subpena  powers.  If  It  decides  to 
intervene  as  a  pai'ty  in  another  agency's 
proceedings,  it  can  request  information 
from  that  agency — unless  "the  agency 
determines  that  the  request  is  not  rele- 
vant to  the  matter  at  issue,  is  unneces- 
.sarily  burdensome,  or  would  unduly  in- 
terfere with  the  conduct  of  the  agency 
or  proceeding. '■  In  other  words,  the  Con- 
.sumer  Protection  Agency  could  not  inter- 
vene vindictively  or  frivolously. 

Second.  In  requesting  information 
about  activities  not  subject  of  proceed- 
ings before  another  agency,  the  burden 
would  be  on  the  Consiuner  Protection 
Agency  to  demonstrate  a  need  for  the 
informption  sought.  The  Agency  could 
not  go  on  fishing  expeditions,  nor  harass 
tlie  neighborhood  pharmacist  or  me- 
chanic. 

And  last,  the  Agency's  power  to  relea.se 
information  would  be  carefully  circum- 
scribed, to  prevent  damage  to  busine.<;s 
through  unwarranted  disclosure  of  trade 
secrets  or  other  confidential  matters. 

Two  years  ago,  when  these  same  issues 
were  aired,  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  went  over  the  bill  with  a  fine- 
toothed  comb.  The  end  product,  a  soimd 
and  responsible  bill,  went  on  to  die  in  a 
Senate  filibuster. 

This  time  aroimd.  we  again  have  a 
constructive  and  workable  bill  before  us. 
We  should  not  allow  the  rest  of  the  story 
to  be  repeated. 

Today,  the  voice  of  the  consumer  is 
perhaps  the  most  universal  of  all  in  our 
ownership-oriented  society.  Yet  when 
government  policy  alTectlng  the  market- 
place is  decided  upon,  the  consumer  is 
often  too  little  heard. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  will 
not  solve  all  the  problems  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  in  the  marketplace.  But  it 
will  begin  the  process  of  redressing  the 
balance  between  shopper  and  producer, 
between  citizen  and  his  remote  govern- 
ment. 

I  commend  those  who  have  worked  so 
long  and  hard  to  bring  this  bill  before 
the  Senate  again,  and  I  urge  its  speedy 
enactment  once  aiKl  for  all. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
the  Senate  turn  to  the  con.slderation  of 
Calendar  No.  986.  S.  2125. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
XX 1672— Part  Ifl 


AUTHORIZING  RELINQUISHMENT 
OF  A  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST 
IN  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  THE  CITY 
OF  ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  MEX. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  2125)  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  granting  land  to  the  city  of  Al- 
buquerque for  public  purposes."  approved 
June  9,  1906,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

That  the  Act  of  June  9.  1906.  entitled  "An 
Act  granting  land  to  the  city  of  Albuquerque 
for  public  purposes"  (34  Stat.  227),  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  section: 
"Sec.  3.  (a)  Nota'ith£tanding  the  provisions 
of  section  1  hereof,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  atithorlzed  to  transfer  by  quit- 
claim deed  or  other  appropriate  means  to 
the  city  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  remaining  In  the 
United  States  In  the  following  described 
lands: 

"Parcei.  1 
"A  parcel  of  land  situated  within  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  20,  township 
10  north,  range  4  east  of  the  New  Mexico 
principal  meridian  and  within  tract  num- 
bered 1  of  the  Municipal  Addition  nimi- 
bered  2.  an  addition  to  the  city  of  Albuquer- 
que. New  Mexico,  said  parcel  of  land  being 
more  particularly  described  as  follows: 

"Beginning  at  tlie  northwest  corner  of 
said  tract  numbered  1.  said  northwest  corner 
being  the  same  as  shown  on  the  plat  of  said 
addition  filed  for  record  in  the  office  of  the 
county  clerk  of  Bernalillo  County.  New  Mex- 
ico, on  July  12.  1955.  from  which  point  the 
northwest  corner  of  said  section  20  bears 
north  89  degrees  29  minutes  40  seconds  west, 
a  distance  of  135S.11  feet: 

"thenoe  south  0  degrees  23  minutes  30  sec- 
onds west,  a  distance  of  2205B  feet  to  a  point 
on  a  curve  on  the  new  southerly  right-of- 
way  Hue  of  Lomas  Boulevard  Northeast  as 
shown  on  the  New  Mexico  State  Blghway 
Department  right-of-way  map  for  project 
numbered  1-040-3(1)163,  and  the  true 
point  of  beginning; 

'■thence  southeasterly  along  said  southerly 
rlght-of-u-ay  line  on  a  curve  (satd  curve 
ttelug  concave  to  the  northeast,  having  k 
radius  of  1461.13  feet,  a  central  angle  of  2 
degrees  37  minutes  42  seconds,  and  a  long 
chord  which  bears  south  88  degrees  17  min- 
utes 40  seconds  east,  a  distance  of  67 .02  feet) 
a  distance  of  67.03  feet  to  a  New  Ueitlco  State 
Highway  Department  right-of-way  marker 
istation  I4-r47.46)  and  a  point  on  the  west- 
erly rlgbt-Df-way  line  of  Herndon  Street 
Northeast; 

"thence  south  I  degree  49  minutes  00  sec- 
onds west,  along  said  westerly  right-of-way 
line,  a  distance  of  11-81  feet  to  the  point  of 
curve  marked  by  a  New  Mexico  State  High- 
way Department  right-of-way  niarlcer  (sta- 
tion 0-50); 

"thence  southeasterly,  along  said  westerly 
right-of-way  line  on  a  cur\e  (said  curve 
being  concave  to  the  northeast,  having  a 
radius  of  330.71  feet,  a  central  angle  of  48 
degrees  55  minutes  00  seconds  and  a  long 
chord  which  bears  south  22  decrees  38  min- 
utes 30  seconds  east,  a  distance  of  273.83 
feet)  a  distance  of  282.35  feet  to  a  New  Mex- 
ico State  Highway  right-of-way  marker  (sta- 
tion 2^89.89): 

"thence  north  43  degrees  02  minutes  30 
seconds  east,  along  said  westerly  right-of- 
way  line,  a  dUUnee  of  lO.OO  feet  to  a  New 
Mexico  State  Highway  marker  (station 
2+89J89>  and  a  point  on  a  curve: 

"thence  southeasterly,  along  said  westerly 
right-of-way  line  on  a  curve  (said  curra 
being  concave  to  the  southaest.  havln^f  a 
radius  of  942.68  feet,  a  central  angle  of  33 


degrees  46  minutes  OO  seconds  and  a  long 
chord  which  bears  south  30  degrees  04  min- 
utes 30  seconds  east,  a  distance  of  140.09 
feet)  a  dlstAnoe  of  142.96  feet  to  a  New  Mex- 
ico State  Htgha'ay  Department  right-of-way 
marker  (sUUon  4-f  56); 

"thence  north  64  degrees  32  minutes  30 
seconds  west,  a  distance  of  278JZ7  feet  to  the 
westerly  boundary  line  of  said  tract  I; 

"thence  north  0  degrees  23  minutes  30  sec* 
onds  east  along  Fald  westerly  boundary  line, 
a  distance  of  259.86  feet  to  the  true  point  of 
beginning. 

Said  parcel  of  land  conrAinlng  0.7041  acre 
more  or  lesR. 

"PAfiCEI,    2 

"A  parcel  of  land  situated  within  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  20.  township  10 
north,  range  4  east,  of  the  New  Mexico  prin- 
cipal meridian  and  within  tract  4  municipal 
addition  numbered  3  an  addition  to  the  city 
or  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  said  parcel  of 
land  being  more  parucularly  described  as 
follows: 

"Beginning  at  the  northeast  comer  of 
tract  numbered  2  said  tract  ntmibeFed  3  b?- 
Ing  the  same  as  shown  on  the  plat  of  said 
addition  filed  for  record  in  the  office  of  the 
coimty  clerk  of  Bernalillo  Oountv.  New  Mex- 
ico, on  July  la.  1BS5.  from  which  point  the 
northeast  corner  of  said  section  30  bears 
north  S3  d^rees  IS  minutes  18  seconds  east, 
a  distance  of  8057  feet; 

"thence  south  1  degree  B  minutes  10  sec- 
onds east,  along  the  westerly  rigbt-of-way 
line  of  Eubank  Boulevard  northeast,  a  dis- 
tance of  208.78  feet  to  the  true  point  of  be- 
ginning: 

"thence,  aoutb  1  degree  8  minutes  10  sec- 
onds east,  along  said  westerly  nght-of-wa*- 
Ilne.  a  distance  of  15020  feet,  from  which 
point  the  State  highway  department  right- 
ot-wny  marker  (station  20t00  end  of  con- 
struction Eubank  I  bears  south  1  deeree  a 
minutes  10  seconds  cast,  a  distance  of  85  13 
feet: 

"thence  south  88  degrees  51  minutes  50 
seconds  west,  a  distance  of  108.00  feet  to  ili- 
easterly  boundary  of  a  10-foot  public  service 
company  easement: 

"thence  north  l  d«fre«  8  minutes  10  sec- 
onds west,  along  said  easterly  boiindiiry,  a 
distance  of  150.20  feet: 

"thence  north  B8  degrees  51   minutes   50 
.seconds   east,    a   distance  of    108.00  feet,    to 
the  true  point  of  beginning. 
Said  parcel  of  land  contninlng  0.3724  acre 
more  or  less. 

"(b)  No  conveyatice  shall  be  made  under 
this  section  unless  the  city  of  Albuquerque 
has  shown  to  the  sitlafactlon  of  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  <l}  that  tbe  lands  de- 
scribed in  subsection  ta)  are  xk>  longer  suit- 
able for  park  and  other  public  purposes;  (iii 
that  the  dty  of  Albuquerque  wnil  seU  such 
lands  at  not  less  than  fair  market  value:  (1U> 
that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  :het«3f  will 
be  spent  to  acquire  lands  locat«<d  In  the 
North  VaUey  area  of  the  city  of  Albtjquerqiie 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Middle  Rjo 
Grande  Conservancy  District  rlght-of-aay. 
on  the  south  by  Candelaria  Boad.  on  tbe  ea^t 
by  private  residential  areas  along  the  acri 
boundary  of  Rio  Grande  Boulevard,  on  the 
north  by  privately  owned  lands  and  conlaln- 
tng  134575  acres  more  or  less:  Hv)  that  any 
lands  acquired  with  such  proceeds  are  «ul»- 
nblc  for  park  and  other  public  purposes:  and 
(V)  that  any  amount  by  which  the  pmoeecU-i 
from  the  sale  at  the  lands  described  lo  sub- 
section la)  exceeds  the  purchase  price  of  tbe 
lands  acquired  wUl  be  paid  to  the  United 
States. 

"(c)  It  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b> 
ere  aatlsfled.  tbe  Secretary  is  aothoctoed  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  or  agreements  with 
the  city  of  Albuquerque  whereby.  In  consid- 
eration of  a  quitclaim  deed  to  the  city  of 
Albuquerque  o€  all  right.  Utle.  and  Interest 
remaining  in  tbe  UxUbed  States  In  and  to 
the  lands  described  in  subfiectioa  (a)  which 
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have  been  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Albuquer- 
que, the  city  of  Albuquerque  agrees  that  (1) 
title  to  any  lands  acquired  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  lands  described  In  subsec- 
tion (al  wui  vest  m  the  United  states  If  such 
acquired  lands  ever  cease  to  be  used  for  park 
and  other  public  purposes,  and  (U)  that  the 
city  of  Albuquerque  wlU,  within  ninety  days 
after  acquiring  such  lands,  execute  a  deed 
to  thja  effect  and  deliver  said  deed  to  the 
Secretary.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  the  Act  of  Jime  9.  1906. 
entitled  'An  Act  granting  land  to  the  city 
of  Albuquerque  for  public  purposes'  (34 
Stat.  227 ) .  as  amended.". 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
have  any  orders  for  the  recognition  of 
Senators  been  entered  for  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  None 
have  been  entered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Thank  you 
Mr.  President. 


July  24,  197i 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today.  July  24,  1974,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  enrolled  bin  (S.  39  j  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  imple- 
ment the  Convention  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft:  to 
provide  a  more  effective  program  to  pre- 
vent aircraft  piracy:  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest   the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  following  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
under  the  sWnding  order,  on  tomorrow 
such  period  to  extend  not  beyond  the 
hour  of  10:30  ajn.,  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  5  minutes  each 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JUVENILE  JUSTICE  BILL  S  821— 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  calling  up  at  the  hour  of  11-30 
a.m.  tomorrow  of  the  juvenile  justice  bill 
S.  821,  be  vacated,  and  that  at  the  hour 
of  10:30  a.m.  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  Calendar  No.  971,  S.  821  the  ju- 
venile justice  bill.  This  has  been  cleared 
with  both  Mr.  B»yh  and  Mr,  Hroska 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLOTURE  MOTION— UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  REQUEST 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Risi- 
coFF  may,  on  tomorrow — and  he  can  do 
this  without  consent — enter  a  motion  to 
invoke  cloture  on  the  agency  consumer 
advocacy  bill,  but  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  in  the  event  he  does  present 
that  motion  tomorrow.  Senate  rule  XXII 
be  waived  to  this  extent,  to  wit,  that  the 
1  hour  for  debate  on  Mr.  Ribicoff's  mo- 
tion, signed  by  the  appropriate  number 
of  Senators,  shall  not  begin  running  until 
1  o'clock  p.m.  on  Tuesday 'next  instead 
of  Monday,  which  would  be  the  require- 
ment under  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  would 
mean,  then,  that  the  automatic  quoriun 
would  begin  at  2  o'clock  on  Tuesday  next, 
and  a  vote  would  occur  immediately 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  quorum, 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.    . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT  OF  1954, 
AS  AMENDED— UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  H.R.  15323,  an  act  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
to  revise  the  method  of  providing  for 
pubUc  remuneration  in  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  incident,  and  for  other  purposes, 
is  called  up  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate,  there  be  a  time 
limitation  thereon  of  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Pastore  and 
Mr.  Axtn;  that  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion on  any  amendment  in  the  first  de- 
gree of  1  hour;  that  there  be  a  time  limi- 
tation on  any  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment of  30  minutes:  that  there  be  a  time 
limiutlon  on  any  debatable  motion  or 
appeal  of  30  minutes;  that  the  agreement 
be  in  the  usual  form,  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Mr.  Aiken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  several  requests  are  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
it  is  the  understanding  of  the  leadership 
that  this  bill  will  be  called  up  next  Thurs- 
day, a  week. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 

10  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  tbe 


RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE  ACT  OP 
1970.  S.  3569— UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  S.  821  tomorrow,  on  which 
there  Is  a  time  agreement,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  975.  S.  3569.  and  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  aside  tempo- 
rarily and  remain  in  a  temporarily  laid- 
aside  status  until  the  disposition  of  the 
above  measure,  or  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness tomorrow,  wliichever  Is  the  earlier 
or  at  the  discretion  of  the  majority  leader 
or  his  designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  have  clocked  into  the  program  tomor- 
row Calendar  Order  975  without  the  ap- 
proval of  Mr.  Hahtke,  who  is  to  manage 
the  measure. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  taking  up 
of  Calendar  Order  No.  975  tomorrow  be 
conditioned  upon  Mr.  Hartke's  approval 
because  he  is  to  manage  that  bill.  I  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  him  earlier  He 
has  not  gotten  back  to  me.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  is  about  to  wind  up 
its  business  for  today,  I  would  like  to 
leave  it  on  that  basis,  I  do  not  like  to 
operate  under  those  conditions,  but  I 
think  in  this  Instance  it  would  be  Justi- 
fied. 


PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Bayh,  that  the  foUowlng  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  discussion  and  vote 
on  this  matter:  John  M.  Rector  and  Alice 
B.  Popkin;  and  the  following  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments: Howard  Paster:  and  the  following 
staff  members:  Chuck  Bruse,  Paul  Sum- 
mitt,  and  Ken  Lazarus. 

'nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senate 
will  convene  tomorrow  at  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, for  not  exceeding  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  morning  business, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  consider  Cal- 
endar 971.  S.  821.  the  Juvenile  Justice 
bill,  under  a  time  limitation,  with  roll- 
call  votes  expected  on  passage  of  that 
bill  and  possibly  upon  amendments 
thereto. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  bUl.  with 
the  approval  of  Mr.  Hartke.  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  consider  Calendar  975. 
S.  3569.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Passen- 
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ger  Service  Act  of  1970.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

If  that  bill  is  disposed  of  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business,  S.  707. 

It  is  possible  that  amendments  may 
be  called  up  and  voted  upon  tomorrow. 
In  any  event,  a  cloture  motion  will  be 
voted  on  next  Tuesday,  circa  at  2:15 
p.m.,  which  motion  will  be  Introduced  by 
Mr.  RiBicoFF,  and  other  Senators,  on 
tomorrow. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
4  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday.  July  25.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  24.  1974: 

CotnvciL  or  EcoifOKic  Aovisas 

Alan  Ore«nspan.  of  Kew  York,  to  b«  a 
Member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
vice  Herbert  Stein. 

In  the  Aib  Pobcs 

Tbe  following  officer  under  tbe  provisions 
at  Title  10.  Uaited  States  Code.  Section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importjinoe 
and  responsltniity  designated  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  Section  8066.  in 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft,  S38-a0-7372PR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force »  U-S. 
Air  Force. 


DaPABTUKIfT  or  THE  TiKASDKT 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  24,  1974: 


Stephen  S.  Gardner,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury. 

Charles  A.  Cooper,  of  Florida,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury. 

Richard  H.  Albrecht,  of  Washington,  to  be 
General  Counsel  for  tbe  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

Nattoral  Trakbpoetation  Satett  Boasd 

Louis  M.  Thayer,  of  Florida,  to  tw  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  for  the  term  expiring  December  3i, 
1978. 

Francis  H.  McAdaxns.  of  tbe  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  tbe  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  for  the  term 
expiring  December  31,  1977. 

(Tbe  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  tbe  nominees*  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  request*  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  tbe 
Senate.) 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wed/iesrfay,  July  24, 1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'cloclt  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  nations: 
praise  Him  alt  ye  people.  For  His  merci- 
/«;  kindness  is  great  toward  us:  and  the 
ti-uth  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever. 
Praise  i/e  the  Lord. — Psalms  117. 
"Holy,  holy,  holy!  Lord  God  almighty! 
Early  in  the  morning  our  prayers  shall 
rise  to  Thee." 

So  move  Thou  into  our  hearts  that  we 
may  walk  In  Thy  ways  and  live  in  Thy 
love.  By  every  revelation  of  Thy  glory  In 
dally  life  do  Thou  sustain  us  in  our  pil- 
grimage and  strengthen  us  to  do  Justly, 
to  have  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
Thee. 

Teach  us  to  listen  to  Thy  still,  small 
voice  of  wisdom  that  we  may  not  wander 
in  worried  ways.  Nor  flounder  in  fluctu- 
ating fields  which  waste  our  time,  divide 
our  energies,  multiply  our  troubles, 
and  subtract  from  our  peace. 

Remind  us  that  we  are  not  called  to 
take  the  place  of  others  but  to  take  our 
own  place  doing  our  own  work,  always 
seeking  the  right,  always  doing  our  best, 
and  always  leaving  the  outcome  to  Thee. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
Rouse  is  requested: 

S.  3782.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  for  1  year  the  au- 
thorization or  appropriations  for  Federal 
capital  contributions  into  the  student  loan 
funds  of  healtlj  professions  education 
schools. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  15472,  AGRICULTDRE-ENVI- 
RONMENTAL  AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1975 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  15472) 
making  app  opriatlons  for  the  agricul- 
ture-environmental and  consumer  pro- 
tection programs  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  Jime  30.  1975,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Whitten,  SHiPtiY,  Evans  of  Colorado, 
BnausoN  of  Missouri,  Natches,  Suith  of 
Iowa,  Casey  of  Texas,  Mahom,  Akssews 
of  North  Dakota,  Michel,  Schirle,  Rob- 
inson of  Virginia,  and  Cederbero. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
IS.  39)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
a  more  effective  program  to  prevent  air- 
craft piracy,  and  for  other  purposes." 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  14592. 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS—1975 

Mr.  HUBERT  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  14592)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  flscal  year  1975  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
seU;.  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes, 
and  other  weapons,  and  research,  devel- 
opment, test  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Foi-ces.  and  to  prescritie  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  for  each 
active  duty  component  and  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 


nent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  to  authorize  the  military  training 
student  loads  and  for  other  purposes: 
CONVTEEI.-CE  Rcpoax  (H.  Rept.  No.  93-1212) 
Tbe  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  tbe  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  tbe  Senate  to  the  bill  tHJt. 
14593)  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1975  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
velilcles.  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and 
researcb.  development,  test  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  for  each  active 
duty  component  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  eiKh  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loads,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  fuU  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recoDunend  and 
do  recommend  to  tbelr  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  tbe  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  tbe  Senate  amendn^ent  insert 
the  following: 

TITLE  I— PROCOREMENT 
Sec.  101.  Ftinds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  'fiscal  year  1975 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, torpedoes,  and  other  weapons  as  au- 
thorized by  law.  in  amounts  as  foUows: 
AnurRATT 
For  aircraft:  for  the  Army.  (SaCIOO.OOO: 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  B2,B66.- 
200.000:  for  the  Air  Force.  S3.386.3O0,0OO  of 
which  (1)  $104,900,000  shall  be  tised  only  for 
the  procurement  of  A-7D  aircraft  for  the  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  tTnited  States,  and  (2) 
•405,100.000  shall  be  a^-ailable  only  for  pro- 
curement in  connection  with  the  Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  System,  and  shall  be 
avsUabie  for  that  purpose  only  If  and  after 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  and  cer- 
tifies such  determination  to  the  Congress 
that  such  system  is  cost  effective  and  meets 
the  mission  ueeds  and  requirements  of  tbe 
Department  of  Defense,  except  that  the  fore- 
going certification  requirement  shall  not  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  tbe  procurement  of  long 
lead  time  Hems  for  such  system. 
Missnxs 
For  missiles:  for  the  Army.  (436.500.000: 
for   the   Navy.  •«34,5OO.0O0:    for  the  Marine 
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Corps.  (74.100.000:  for  the  Air  Tmet,  91^70,- 

200.000. 

KAV.U.  Vessct-s 
For  naval  vessels:  for  the  Nary.  S3. 156.- 
400.000.  of  which  sum  »1. 166,800,000  shall  be 
used  only  for  the  Trident  program:  •502.500.- 
OOO  shall  be  used  only  for  the  SSN-esS  nu- 
clear ftttack  submarine;  8244,300,000  shall  be 
uied  only  for  the  DLGN  nuclear  powered 
guided  missile  frigate  program;  5457.100.000 
shall  be  used  only  for  the  DD-963  program: 
ftl6.000.000  shall  be  used  only  for  the  sea  con- 
trol ship  program:  893,300,000  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  patrol  hydrofoil  mlsaUe  pro- 
gram; $186,000,000  shall  be  used  only  for  the 
patrol  frigate  program;  ft81,400.000  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  fleet  oiler;  »U6.- 
700.000  shall  be  used  only  for  a  destroyer 
lender;  SIO.800.000  shaU  be  used  only 
lor  a  fleet  ocean  tug;  aiO4.6O0.0O0  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  Poseidon  conversion  of 
fleet  ball  istic-missiie  submarines:  SI8.300.- 
000  shall  be  used  onlv  for  conversion  of  a 
submarine  tender:  »22.0O0.00O  shaU  be  used 
only  for  craft;  S10.400.000  shall  be  used  onW 
for  pollution  abatement  craft;  855.300,000 
shall  be  used  only  for  outflttlng  material  and 
post  delivery;  S71.900.000  shall  be  used  only 
for  escalation  on  prior  year  programs. 
Tkacxeo  Comsat  VeHici.cs 
Pot  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the  Army. 
•300.600,000:  for  the  Marine  Corps.  »74,- 
200.000. 

ToaPEQOES 

For  torpedoes  and  related  support  equip- 
ment: for  the  Jiavy.  «1B7,700.000. 
Otmer  Weapons 

For  Other  weapons:  for  the  Army,  852.200.- 
000;  for  the  Navv,  825,500,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps.  8500.000. 

TITLE  U— RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT. 
TEST  AND  EVALUATION 

Src.  201.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1975 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law.  in  amounts 
as  follows: 

For  the  Army,  81  878.397.000; 

For  the  Navy  ( Including  the  Marine 
Corpst.  83.163.006.000.  of  which  857.500.000 
shall  l>e  available  only  for  application  to  sur- 
face naval  gunnery  (excluding  the  Close-In 
Weapon  System »  including  gun  Are  control 
systems,  gun  mounts,  unguided  and  guided 
ordnance,  and  fuzing; 

For  the  Air  Force,  83.389.517.000:  and 

For  the  Defense  Agencies.  8516.057.000.  of 
wlilcb  825.000.000  is  authorized  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Director  of  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion, Defense- 

TITLE  in— ACTIVE  FORCES 

Sec.  301-  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  I.  1974.  and  ending  June  30,  1975,  each 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  Is  author- 
ized an  end  suength  for  active  duty  peraon- 
net  as  follows: 

( I J  The  Army.  785000: 

)2)  The  Navy.  540.380: 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  196.398; 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  627.535. 

Sec.  302.  (ai  The  United  States  military 
forces  m  Europe  can  reduce  headquarters 
and  noncombat  military  personnel  relative 
to  the  number  of  combat  personnel  located 
in  Europe.  Therefore,  except  In  the  event  of 
Imminent  hostilities  In  Europe,  the  non- 
combat  component  of  the  total  United  States 
military  strength  in  Europe  authorized  as  of 
June  30.  1974.  shall  be  reduced  by  18.000. 
Such  reduction  shall  be  completed  not  later 
than  June  30,  1976,  and  not  less  than  6,000 
of  such  reduction  shall  be  completed  on  or 
before  June  30,  1975;  however,  the  Secretarj- 
of  Defenw  is  authorized  to  increase  the 
combat  component  strength  of  United  States 
forces  in  Europe  by  the  amount  of  any  such 
reduction  made  In  noncombat  personnel.  The 
Secretary    of    Def«nae    shaU    report    semi. 


annually  to  the  Congress  on  all  actions  taken 
to  improve  the  combat  proportion  of  United 
States  forces  in  Europe.  The  first  report  shall 
be  submitted  not  later  than  March  31.  1976. 
(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  com- 
bat component  of  the  Army  incUidea  only 
the  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  armored, 
combat  engineers,  special  forces,  attack 
assault  helicopter  units,  air  defense,  and 
missile  combat  units  of  battalion  or  smaller 
size;  the  combat  component  of  the  Navy 
includes  only  the  combat  ships  (aircraft 
carrier,  cruiser,  destroyer,  submarine,  escort 
and  amphibious  assault  ships)  and  combat 
aircraft  wings  (fighter,  attack,  recon- 
naissance, and  patrol):  the  combat  compo- 
nent of  the  Air  Force  includes  only  the  tac- 
tical fighter  reconnaissance,  tactical  airlift, 
fighter  interceptor  and  bomber  units  of  wing 
or  smaller  size. 

(e)  The  Secretory  of  Defense  shall  under- 
take a  specific  assessment  of  the  costs  and 
possible  loss  of  nonnuclear  combat  effective- 
ness of  the  military  forces  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  countries  caused 
by  the  failure  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  members.  Including  the  nnited 
States,  to  standardize  weapons  systems,  am- 
munition, fuel,  and  other  military  impedl- 
iiienta  for  land.  air.  and  naval  forces.  The 
Secretary  of  E>efense  shall  also  develop  a  list 
of  standardization  actions  that  could  Im- 
prove the  overall  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization nonnuclear  defense  capability  or 
save  resources  for  the  alliance  as  a  whole. 
He  shall  also  evaluate  the  relative  priority 
n  -d  effect  of  each  such  action.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  the  results  of  these  assessments 
iiiid  evaluations  to  the  Congress  and  sub- 
sequently shall  also  cause  them  to  be  brought 
before  the  appropriate  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
or(*ani2ation  bodies  in  order  that  the  sug- 
t-c3Ted  actions  and  recommendations  can  be- 
come an  Integral  part  of  the  overall  North 
Atlanitc  Treaty  Organization  review  of  force 
goals  and  development  of  force  plans.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report  semiannu- 
ally to  the  Congress  on  the  specific  assess- 
ments and  evaluations  made  under  the  above 
provisions  as  well  as  the  results  achieved 
wuh  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organlza- 
Uon  allies.  The  first  such  report  shall  be 
submitted  to  Congress  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 31.    1975. 

(d)  The  total  number  of  United  States 
tactical  nuclear  warheads  located  in  Europe 
on  the  dat«  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  increased  until  after  June  30.  1975. 
except  in  the  event  of  imminent  hostilities 
In  Europe.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
study  the  overall  concept  for  use  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe;  how  the  use  of 
such  weapons  relates  to  deterrence  and  to 
a  strong  conventional  defense;  reductions  in 
the  number  and  type  of  nuclear  warheads 
which  are  not  essential  for  the  defen.se  struc- 
ture for  Western  Europe;  and  the  steps  that 
can  be  taken  to  develop  a  rational  and  coor- 
dluated  nuclear  posture  by  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  Alliance  that  Is 
consistent  with  proper  emphasis  on  conven- 
tional defense  forces.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  results  of  the  above 
study  on  or  before  April  1.   1975. 

TITLE  IV— RESERVE  FORCES 
Sec.  401.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
I,  1974.  and  ending  June  30. 1975.  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  will  be  programed  to  attain  an 
average  strength  of  not  less  than  the  follow- 
ing- 

(1(  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
Untied  States.  400,000: 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve.  226,000; 
i3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  117,000: 
(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  36,703; 


(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  95.000: 

<6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  51,319; 

(7)  The  Coa-st  Guard  Reserve.  11,700. 

SEC.  402.  The  average  strength  prescribed 
by  section  401  of  this  title  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  any  Reserve  component  shall  be 
propctionately  reduced  by  (1)  the  total  au- 
thorized strength  of  units  organized  to  serve 
as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  com- 
ponent which  are  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training)  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal 
year,  and  (2i  the  total  number  of  individual 
members  not  in  units  organized  to  aerve  as 
units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  compo- 
nent who  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training  or  for  unsatisfactory  participation 
in  training)  without  their  consent  at  any 
time  during  the  fiscal  year.  Whenever  such 
units  or  such  individual  members  are  re- 
leased from  active  duty  during  any  fiscal 
year,  the  average  strength  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  Re- 
Eorv-e  component  shall  be  proportionately  in- 
creased by  the  total  authorized  strength  of 
such  units  and  by  the  total  number  of  such 
individual  members. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  average  strength  pre- 
scribed by  section  401  of  this  title  for  tht 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  used  to  man  a  force  which  shall  include 
not  les.s  than  91  flying  units  Ui  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,1974. 

(b)  It  Is  the  policy  of  Congress  that  any 
Increase  in  the  ratio  of  aircrew  to  aircraft 
for  the  strategic  airlift  mission  of  the  Air 
Force  above  the  present  ratio  of  crewmem- 
bers  per  aircraft  should  be  achieved  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  through  the  com- 
ponents of  the  Selected  Reserve  and  not  by 
increasing  the  active  duty  force  level  of  the 
Air  Force.  To  carry  out  such  policy  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  directed  to  study  the 
possibility  of  Increasing  the  strategic  airlift 
crew  ratio  per  aircraft  to  the  required  levels 
by  utilizing  Jointly  the  resources  of  the  Air 
National  Guard  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 
Such  study  shall  specifically  include:  (1) 
restructuring  the  missions  of  Air  National 
Guard  units  so  as  to  retain  ai\  effective  stra- 
tegic airlift  capability  within  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve; 
<2)  the  utilization  of  Air  National  Guard 
units  now  in  existence  so  as  to  avoid  the 
loss  of  existing  skills  in  those  unlu;  (3) 
alternatives.  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
transfer,  rotation,  "hybridization",  and  "as- 
sociation", for  making  available  to  the  Air 
National  Guard  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
strategic  airlift  aircraft  in  numbers  suffi- 
cient to  support  an  effective  capability:  and 
(4*  the  desirability  of  new  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  limited  selective  moblllKatlon 
of  members  of  the  Air  National  Guard  under 
circumstances  not  leading  to  a  declaration  of 
a  national  emergency  by  the  Congress  or  the 
President.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  his 
study  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  before  the  implementation  thereof,  to- 
gether with  an  evaluation  of  such  study,  a 
proposed  schedule  for  \i&  possible  implemen- 
tation, and  s\tch  recommendations  for  leeis- 
lative  action  relating  to  the  subject  matter 
of  this  section  aa  he  may  deem  approprla'.e. 
TITLE  V— CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 
Sec.  501.  (a)  (I)  For  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1974.  and  ending  June  30.  1976. 
the  Department  of  Defense  la  authorized  an 
end  strength  for  civilian  personnel  as  fol- 
lows; 

(A)  Tlie  Department  of  the  Army.  358.717: 

(B)  Tlie  Department  of  the  Navy,  includ- 
ing the  Marine  Corps,  323.529; 

(C)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  3M.- 
709; 

(D)  Activities  and  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (other  than  the  military 
departments).  76.372. 

(aj   The  end  strength  for  civilian  person- 
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nel  prescribed  In  paragraph  {i)  of  this  sub- 
section for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975,  shall  be  reduced  by  33,327.  Such  re- 
duction shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  activities  and 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report  to  Congress 
within  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  on  the  manner  In  which  this  re- 
duction Is  to  be  apportioned  among  the  mili- 
tary services  and  the  activities  and  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  among 
the  mission  categories  described  in  the  Man- 
power Requirements  Report.  Tills  report  shall 
include  the  rationale  for  each  reduction, 

(b)  In  computing  the  authorized  end 
strength  for  civilian  personnel  there  shall  be 
Included  all  direct-hire  civilian  personnel 
employed  to  perform  military  functions  ad- 
ministered by  the  E>epartment  of  Defense 
(Other  than  thase  performed  by  the  National 
Security  Agency)  whether  in  permanent  or 
temporary  positions  and  whether  employed 
on  a  full-time,  part-time,  or  intermittent 
basis,  but  excluding  special  employment  cate- 
gories for  students  and  disadvantaged  youth 
such  as  the  &tay-in-school  campaign,  the 
temporary  summer  aid  program  and  the  Fed- 
eral junior  fellowship  program  and  personnel 
ktlng  in  the  worker-trainee  oppor- 
7  program.  Whenever  a  function,  power. 
ty  QT  activity  is  transferred  or  assigned 
Jlo  a  department  or  agency  of  the  Depart- 
r  ment  of  Defense  from  a  department  or  agency 
outside  of  the  Department  of  Defense  or  from 
,  department  or  agency  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  civilian  personnel  end 
strength  authorized  for  such  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense  af- 
fected shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect  any  in- 
creases or  decreases  in  civilian  personnel  re- 
quired as  a  result  of  such  transfer  or  assign- 
ment. 

(c)  When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the 
national  Interest,  he  may  authorize  the  em- 
ployment of  civilian  personnel  In  excess  of 
the  number  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  but  such  additional  number  may 
not  exceed  one  half  of  one  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  civlliiui  personnel  authorized 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Congress  of  any 
authorization  to  Increase  civilian  personnel 
strength  under  the  authority  of  this  sub- 
section. 

Sec.  502.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Etopartment  of  Defense  shall  use  the  least 
costly  form  of  manpower  that  is  consistent 
with  military  requirements  and  other  needs 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Therefore,  in 
developmg  the  annual  manpower  authoriza- 
tion requests  to  the  Congress  and  In  carrying 
out  manpower  policies,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall,  in  particular,  consider  the  ad- 
vantages of  converting  from  one  _form  of 
manpower  to  another  (military,  civilian,  or 
private  contract)  for  the  performance  of  a 
specified  Job.  A  full  justification  of  any  con- 
version from  one  form  of  manpower  to 
another  shall  be  contained  in  the  annual 
manpower  requirements  report  to  the  Ct>n- 
press  required  by  section  138(c)(3)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code. 

TITLE  VI— MILITARY  TRAINING  STUDENT 
LOADS 
Sec  601.  (a)  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1074,  and  ending  June  30.  197S.  each 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  authorized 
an  average  military  training  student  load  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  Army.  97,638; 

(2)  The  Navy,  71.279; 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  26,262; 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  52.900: 

(5)  Tlie  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes.  12.111: 

(6)  The  Army  Reserve.  6.673: 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve.  2.6S6: 


(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  3.403; 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  2.359:  and 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  1,126. 

(b)  The  average  military  training  student 
loads  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  Air  Force  and  the  Reserve 
components  prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  shall  be  adjusted  consistent  with  the 
manpower  strengths  provided  In  title  III. 
title  IV,  and  title  V  of  this  Act.  Such  adjust- 
ment shall  be  apportioned  among  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Reserve  Components  In  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe. 

TITLE   Vn— GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Par^raph  (I)  of  secUon  401 
la)  of  Public  Law  89-367,  approved  March 
15.  1966  (80  Stat.  37) .  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  ( 1 )  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
as  a  single  appropriation  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975.  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,000.  Including 
8263.860,000  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, tracked  combat  vehicle,  and  other  wea- 
pons, to  support  South  Vietnamese  military 
forces.  Such  appropriation  shall  be  admin- 
istered and  accounted  for  as  one  fund  and 
may  be  obligated  only  by  the  Issuance  of 
orders  by  tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  for  such 
support.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  t>e  deemed  obligated  at  the  time 
the  Secretary  of  Defen-se  issues  orders  au- 
thorizing support  of  any  kind  to  South  Viet- 
namese military  forces.  No  support  herein 
authorized  may  be  made  available  in  any 
manner  unless  pursuant  to  a  specific  order 
Issued  by  the  Secretary." 

(b)  That  portion  of  paragraph  (2)  of  such 
section  401(a)  which  precedes  clause  (A) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  No  defense  article  may  be  furnished 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  with  funds 
authorized  under  this  or  any  other  Act  un- 
less the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South   Vietnam  ^all  bave  agreed   that — ". 

(c)  Section  401  of  such  Public  Law  89-367 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsections  (b). 
(c).  and  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(b)  No  funds  authorized  by  this  or  any 
other  Act  to  or  for  use  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  be  obligated  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975.  for  support  of  South 
Vietnamese  military  forces  in  any  amount 
m  excess  of  the  amount  of  81 .000.000.000. 

"(c>  Any  obligation  Incurred  against  funds 
authorized  under  this  section  shall,  in  the 
case  of  nonexcess  materials  and  supplies 
furnished  from  the  inventory  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  t>e  equal  to  the  replace- 
ment co&t  thereof  at  the  time  such  obliga- 
tion is  incurred,  and  in  the  case  of  excess 
materials  and  supplies,  be  equal  to  the  actual 
value  thereof  at  the  time  such  obligation  is 
Incurred. 

"(d)  No  funds  autliorized  by  this  section 
may  be  used  in  any  way  to  support  Viet- 
namese or  other  forces  in  actions  designed 
to  provide  military  support  and  assistance  to 
the  Government  of  Cambodia  or  Laos. 

'■(e)  Within  30  days  after  the  end  of  each 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of 
E>efense  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  written  report  regard- 
ing actual  obligations  incurred  against  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section.  Such 
report  shall  indicate  the  different  purposes 
for  which  such  obligations  were  incurred  and 
the  amounts  thereof,  together  with  such 
other  information  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate." 

Sec.  702.  Subsection  (b>  of  section  7307  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(bMl>  After  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  paragraph,  no  naval  vessel  in  eacess  of 


2.000  tons  or  less  than  20  years  of  age  may 
be  sold,  leased,  granted,  loaned,  bartered, 
transferred,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  to 
another  nation  unless  the  diq>o8ltion  there- 
of has  been  approved  by  law  enacted  after 
such  date  of  enactment. 

"(2)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph,  any  naval  vessel  not  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1 1  may  be  sold, 
leased,  granted,  loaned,  bartered,  transfer- 
red, or  otherwise  disposed  of  to  another  na- 
tion in  accordance  with  applicable  pro- 
visions of  law  only  after  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  or  his  designee,  baa  notified  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
writing  of  the  proposed  disposition  and  30 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  have 
expired  following  the  date  on  which  notice 
was  transmitted  to  such  committees.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  continuity 
of  a  session  of  Congress  is  broken  only  by  an 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die.  and 
the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  niore 
than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  in 
the  computation  of  such  30-day  period." 

Sec.  703.  Notwithstandmg  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  no  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  Act  may  \x  used 
for  research,  testing,  and/or  evaluation  of 
poisonous  gases,  radioactive  materials, 
poisonous  chemlcalfi.  or  biological  or  chemi- 
cal warfare  agents  upon  dogs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  biological  or  chemical 
weapons. 

Sec  704.  Section  204  of  Public  Law  93- 
166  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(e)  Noiwithstandmg  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  conduct  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  of  training  operations  at  the  Cule- 
bra  complex  involvmg  the  firing  of  any  shells, 
missiles,  or  other  projectiles  from  ships  or 
the  dropping  of  any  bombs,  strafing,  firing  of 
rockets  or  missiles,  or  the  launching  of  any 
other  projectiles  from  aircraft  at  Culebra 
or  at  any  keys  within  three  nautical  mnes 
thereof  is  prohibited  during  any  period  of 
time  that  the  negotiations  required  by  sub- 
section (b)  have  been  ended  on  the  mitla- 
tlve  of  the  United  States  Government  prior 
U}  the  conclusion  of  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment. In  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations 
required  by  subsection  (b)  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  shall  not  agree  to  any  relocation  of 
traming  operations  from  the  Island  of  Cule- 
bra which  would  lie  rendered  ineffective  by 
any  international  agreement  on  the  law  of 
the  sea  which  may  become  International  law 
within  three  years  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act." 

Sec.  705  Section  401  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Supplemental  Appropriations  Au- 
thorization Act.  1974.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  section  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"when  his  enlistment  is  needed  to  meet  es- 
tablished strength  requirements.". 

Sec.  706,  None  of  the  funds  authorlxed  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  any  proposed  flight  test  i  Includ- 
ing operational  tnse  launch)  of  the  Minute- 
man  misKlle  from  any  place  within  the 
Unlt«d  States  other  than  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base,  Lompoc.  California. 

Sec.  707.  la)  No  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
obligated  under  a  contract  entered  into  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  procurement 
of  goods  which  are  other  than  American 
goods  unle.s5,  under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  subject  to  the  determi- 
nations and  exceptions  contained  in  title  III 
of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1933.  as  amended  (47 
Stat.  1520;  41  U.S.C.  10a.  10b).  popularly 
known  as  the  Buy  American  Act,  there  is 
adequate  consideration  given  to — 

( 1 )  the  bid.*>  or  proposals  of  firms  located 
In  labor  surplus  areas  in  the  United  Stales  as 
designated    by    the    Department    of    Labor 
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Which    h»ve    offered    to    fiirulsh    American 
goods; 

(2>  the  bids  or  propoeals  of  small  bu&iii««s 
firms  in  ihe  Unit«d  SUtes  whlcb  have  of- 
fered  to  furnifh  Americaa  goods; 

(3)  the  bids  or  propoestls  of  all  other  firms 
iit  tbe  United  States  wbtoh  have  oilered  to 
iLirnish  American  goodii; 

(4>  the  United  Stales  balance  of  pay- 
men  ta: 

(5|  the  cost  of  shipping  good-s  which  are 
other  than  American  good^^  and 

<6>  any  duty,  tariff,  or  swcharge  which 
may  enter  Into  the  cost  of  using  goods  whlcb 
are  other  than  American  goods. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"goods  which  are  other  than  American 
goods"  means  (11  an  end  product  which  has 
not  been  mined,  produced,  or  manufactured 
m  the  United  St*te«.  or  )2>  an  end  product 
manufactiu-ed  In  Uie  United  Stat*s  but  the 
cost  of  the  components  thereof  which  are 
not  mined,  produced,  or  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  exceeds  the  cost  of  com- 
ponents mined,  produced,  or  manufactured 
In  the  United  States. 

Sec.  706.  (a)  Chapwr  40t  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  ts  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  the  follonin^;  new  section  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"S  4314  United  States  Army  Command  anti 
General  Staff  College  degree. 
•'Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  and  with  the  approval  of  a 
nailonaUy  recognized  cl\-lllan  accrediting  as- 
sociation approved  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Commandant  of  the  United 
States  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
CoUege  may  upon  recommendation  by  the 
faculty  confer  the  degree  of  master  of  mili- 
tary art  and  science  upon  graduates  of  the 
college  who  have  fulfllled  the  following  de- 
gree requirements :  a  minimum  of  thirty 
semester  hours  of  graduate  credit,  including 
a  masters  thesis  of  six  to  eight  semester 
hours,  and  a  demonstration  of  competence 
m  the  discipline  of  military  art  and  science 
as  evidenced  by  satisfactory  performance  on 
a  general  comprehensive  examination.  TTiesc 
requirements  may  be  altered  only  nith  the 
Bpproral  of  such  association.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  shall  report  annually  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  the  following  infor- 
mation: (1)  the  criteria  which  must  be  met 
to  entitle  a  student  to  award  of  the  degree. 
(2f  whether  such  criteria  have  changed  In 
any  respect  during  the  reporting  year,  (3) 
the  number  of  students  In  the  most  recent 
resident  course  graduating  class,  (4)  the 
number  of  such  students  who  were  enrolled 
In  the  master  of  mlUtarr  art  and  science  pro- 
gram, and  (5)  the  niunber  of  students  suc- 
cessfully completing  the  master  of  military 
art  and  science  program.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  item  :\i 
the  end  of  the  analysLe  of  such  chapter: 
"4314.  United    Sutes   Army    Command   and 

General  Staff  College  degree." 
( b )  The  Commandant  of  the  United 
States  Army  Command  and  General  Stftff 
College  may  confer  the  degree  of  master 
of  military  art  and  scLence  upon  graduates 
of  the  college  who  have  completed  the  re- 
qutrcmenu  for  that  degree  since  1904  but 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act:  but  the 
number  ot  such  degrees  awarded  for  sucli 
period  may  not  exceed  t«'o  hundred." 

Sfc.  709.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
defense  posture  of  the  United  States  may 
be  seriously  compromised  If  goods,  technol- 
ogy, and  mdustrial  techniques  which  have 
been  developed  In  whole  or  in  part  as  a  di- 
rect or  Indirect  restilt  of  research  and  de- 
\'eIopment  programs  or  procurement  pro- 
grams financed  In  whole  or  In  part  with 
funds  authorized  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense ore  exported  to  a  oontn>ned  country 
wiibout  oa  adequate  and  knowledgeable  as- 


sessment having  been  made  to  determine 
whether  the  export  of  such  goods,  technol- 
ogy, and  techniques  will  significantly  In- 
crease the  present  or  poteuial  military-  ca- 
pability of  any  such  country.  It  is  tlie  pur- 
pose of  this  section,  therefore,  to  provide  for 
such  on  assessment,  to  insure  notice  of  pro- 
posed exporU  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
review  the  proposed  export  of  goods,  tech- 
nology, or  tudustrlal  techniques  to  any  such 
coimtry  whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  export  of  such  goods,  technology, 
or  techniques  will  sigulficanily  mcrease  the 
ntUltary  capability  of  such  country. 

ibi  Effective  upon  enactment  of  this  .sec- 
tion, any  application  for  the  export  of  any 
goods,  technology,  or  industrial  techniques 
described  In  subsection  <a)  shall,  before 
Iwlng  eligible  for  export  to  a  controlled  coun- 
try, be  reviewed  and  a.ssessed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  the  purpose  of  determln- 
mg  whether  the  export  of  such  goods,  tech- 
nology, or  techniques  will  significantly  In- 
crease the  present  or  potential  mllitarv  cn- 
pabQIty  of  such  country. 

(e)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defence  determine-', 
after  hU  review  and  a.ssessment.  that  the  ex- 
port of  such  goods,  technology  or  Industrial 
techniques  will  In  his  Judgment  slgulflcantly 
Increase  the  present  or  potential  military 
capability  of  any  controlled  country,  he  shall 
recommend  to  the  President  that  the  appli- 
cation for  export  be  disapproved.  In  any  case 
In  which  the  President  disagrees  with  a  rec- 
ommendation made  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  prohibit  the  export  of  such  goods. 
technology,  or  techniques  to  a  controlled 
counti-j*.  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  statement  Indicating  his  disagree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  together 
with  Ihe  recommendation  of  the  Seci'etary  of 
Defense.  The  application  for  the  export  ol 
any  such  goods,  technology,  or  techniques 
may  be  approved  after  submli^slon  by  the 
President  of  his  statement  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the 
Congress  and  60  days  of  continuous  session 
of  the  Congre.ss  has  elapsed  following  such 
submission  unle.^  within  stich  60  day  period 
Congress  has  adopted  a  concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  application  for  the  export 
of  such  goods,  technology,  or  technlqxiea. 

{d>  As  used  In  this  section  (I)  the  term 
"controlled  country"  means  the  Soviet  Union, 
Poland.  Romania,  Hungary.  Bulgaria.  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  German  Democratic  Republic 
(East  Germany) ,  and  such  other  countries  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  (2)  the  term  "dars  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress*'  shall  not  include 
days  on  which  either  House  of  Congress  is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days. 

(e)  The  Secretar>-  of  Defen.-^e  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  written  report  on  his 
implementation  of  this  section  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  close  of  each  quarter 
of  each  fiscal  year.  Each  such  report  shall. 
among  other  things,  identify  each  Instance 
In  which  the  Secretary  recommended  to  the 
President  that  exports  be  disapproved  and 
the  action  finally  taken  by  the  executive 
branch  on  the  matter. 
TITLE  VIII— NUCLEAR  POWERED  NAVV 
Sbc.  801.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  modernize  the  strilte 
forces  of  the  United  States  Navy  by  the  con- 
struction of  nuclear  powered  major  com- 
batant vessels  and  lo  provide  for  an  adequate 
Industrial  base  for  the  research,  develop- 
ment, de>(lgn.  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  for  such  vessels.  New  construc- 
tion major  combatant  vessels  for  the  strike 
forces  of  the  United  States  Navy  authorl7-ed 
.subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  becomes  law  shall  iJe  nuclear 
powered,  except  os  provided  In  this  title. 

Sec.  802.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  "major  combatant  vessels  for  ibe  otrlke 
forces  or  the  United  States  Navy"  means — 


(1  \  combatant  submarines  for  strategic  or 
tactical  missions,  or  both: 

(2)  combatant  vessels  Intended  to  operate 
In  combat  In  aircraft  carrier  task  groups 
(that  Is,  aircraft  carriers  and  the  cmlaers 
frigates,  and  destroyers  wWch  accompanv 
aircraft  carriers);  and 

(3 1  those  lyjies  of  combatant  vessels  re- 
ferred to  In  clauses  (I)  and  (2(  above  de- 
signed for  hidependent  combat  mlasions 
where  essentially  unlimited  high  speed  en- 
durance will  be  of  slgniacont  mUltnry  value 

Sec.  803.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  Congress  each  calendar  year,  at 
the  same  time  the  President  submits  the 
budget  lo  Congress  under  section  201  of  th^ 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U-8.C 
11  f,  a  written  report  regarding  the  applica- 
tion of  nuclear  propulsion  to  major  com- 
batnnt  vessels  for  the  strike  forces  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  The  report  shall  identity 
contract  placement  dates  ftH-  their  construc- 
tion and  shall  Identify  the  Department  of 
Defense  Five  Year  Defense  Program  for  con- 
struction of  nuclear  powered  major  com- 
batant vessels  for  the  strike  forces  of  the 
United  States  Navy. 

Src.  804.  All  requests  for  authorizations  or 
appropriations  from  Congress  for  major  com- 
batant vessels  for  the  strike  forcee  of  the 
United  States  Navy  shall  be  for  construction 
of  nuclear  powered  major  combatant  vessel:: 
for  such  forces  unless  and  until  the  President 
has  fully  advised  the  Congress  that  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  powered  vessels  for  such  pur- 
pose Is  not  In  the  national  Interest.  Such 
report  of  the  President  to  the  Congress  shall 
hiclude  for  consideration  by  Congress  an 
alternate  program  of  nuclear  powered  shlp.v 
wlth  appropriate  design,  cost,  and  schedule 
Information. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  a«  the  'Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorization  An 
1975". 

Ar:d  tlu!  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
F.  Edward  Htaca  r, 
Mexvin  Pbice, 

O.    C.    PlSRtH. 
CtURi-cs  E.  BENNrrr, 
Samuu.  S.  Stratton. 
Wn.LUM  G.  Boat. 
Leslie  C.  Abends. 
Bob  Wn.50N, 
Chakixs  S.  Grasra. 
Managers  on.  the  Part  of  the  Houxe. 
John*  C.  Stennis. 
Stuart  Symington, 
Henbt  M.  Jackson. 
Howard  W.  Cannon. 
Thomas  J.  McInttke. 
Strom  Thurmond. 
John  Tower. 
Peter  H.  Dominick. 

BaRRT   GOtJ>WATEX. 

Manatjcrs  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

J"INr    EXPtANATORT     STATEMENT     OF    THE 
COMMHTEE  or  CONFERENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hou-^e 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  tl.e 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iB.R. 
14502  f  an  act  to  authorize  appropriation.^ 
during  the  fiscal  year  IS76  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorhMl  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of  tlie 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to  an- 
thori/e  the  military  training  statement  load^ 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  follow- 
ing Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effects  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report : 
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mXE  I — PROCUREMENT 

In  Title  I  of  the  bill,  procurement,  there 
were  ntiroerous  items  In  disagreement  be- 
tween the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto. 

Twenty-six  of  these  items  were  procure- 
ments designated  for  the  Military  Assistance 
Service  Funded  (MASP)  program  for  military 
assistance  to  Southeast  Asia.  Of  the  total 
authorizations  In  Title  I.  »287.4  million  had 
been  requested  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
{or  BiASP  programs.  The  House  authorized  a 
total  of  9263.9  million.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment reduced  Title  I  by  the  amount  of  »287.4 
million  but  authorized  9312.3  million  In 
requested  MASF  procurement  and  provided 
that  amount  under  Title  vn  of  the  bill.  Title 
TTI  authorizes  to  be  appropriated  as  a 
smgle  appropriation,  funds  to  support  South 
Vietnamese  military  forces. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto  had  provided  for  the  MASP 
account  to  be  administered  as  a  single  fund. 
The  Senate  amendment,  however,  provided 
for  establishment  of  a  separate  appropria- 
tion and  account  for  MASF  and  for 
authorizing  under  Title  VII  those  portions 
of  the  procurement  requiring  authorizations 
which  were  related  to  MASP.  The  House  con- 
ferees accepted  the  Senate  language  of  Title 
VII  relating  to  MASP.  Including  the  ear- 
marking of  funds  for  procurement  of 
weapons  systems  m  that  title.  The  Senate 
conferees  agreed  to  accept  the  total  of  (263.8 
million  for  procurement  items  relating  to 
MASF  as  conUined  in  the  House  bill,  the 
total  to  be  transferred  to  Title  VII. 

A  transfer  of  (263.9  million,  therefore,  was 
made  from  Title  I  as  conuined  m  the  House 
bill  and  a  like  amount  is  consequently  pro- 
vided under  Title  VII  In  the  conference 
report. 

As  a  concomitant  of  this,  the  conferees 
agreed  on  an  adjusted  total  authorization 
ceUlng  in  Title  VU  of  $1.0  buiion  for  support 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  military  forces  in 
Fiscal  Vear  1975.  The  House  bUl  had  origi- 
nally contained  »M26  million  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  had  contained  8900  million 
for  this  authorization.  The  (263.8  million 
authorized  for  procurement  in  Title  VII  rep- 
resents that  part  of  the  (i.O  bUllon  authori- 
zation for  South  Vietnamese  support  which, 
in  accordance  with  10  U.S.C.  138,  requires 
specific  authorization  in  procurement  legis- 
lation. 

In  connection  with  the  procurement  items 
specifically  authorized  m  the  MASF  account, 
the  conferees  agreed  that  If  the  Department 
of  Defense  finds  it  advantageous  to  reobli- 
gate  funds  for  the  F-5E  procurement  pro- 
gram durUig  Fiscal  Year  1975.  It  may  do  so 
from  within  the  (263.9  million  authorized  for 
procurement.  However,  such  a  decision  re- 
garding the  F-SE  program  will  require  a 
prior  approval  reprograming  application 
for  this  purpose  which  must  be  approved 
by  the  four  cognizant  Committees.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  had  previously  advised 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
Department  had  deobUgated  (51.9  million  of 
a  (65.0  minion  contract  involving  P-5E  air- 
frames. Apparently  this  decision  was  made 
by  the  Department  because  of  a  change  in 
priorities  in  the  MASP  program  for  FY-1974 
when  the  Department  of  Defense  elected  to 
use  approximately  (51  mUlion  of  MASF  funds 
to  support  the  Military  Assistance  Program. 
Since  the  Department  wishes  to  retain  the 
option  of  going  forward  with  the  F-5E  con- 
tract for  these  aircraft  in  Fiscal  Year  1975. 
the  conferees  agreed  to  this  arrangement  pro- 
vided that  the  funds  are  reprogramed  from 
within  the  (263.9  million  authorized  for 
MASP  procurement  during  PY-1975. 

TITLE    I — PROCUREMENT 

Aircraft 

Army 

AH-IQ  attack  helicopter 

The  House  bill  contained  (27.5  million  for 

21    AH-IQ    attack    helicopters.   The   Senate 


amendment  provided  (15  million  for  six  bell- 
copters,  a  reduction  of  (12.5  million  and  15 
beUcopters  from  the  House  bill.  The  Senate 
took  the  position  that  these  15  helicopters 
would  not  be  delivered  until  1977  and  would 
not  require  funding  until  Fiscal  Year  1976. 

The  Department  of  Defense  expressed  con- 
cern that  If  funds  were  not  available  early 
In  fiscal  year  1976,  there  would  be  a  break 
in  the  production  line,  resulting  in  cost  In- 
creases and  delays. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  there  should  be 
no  break  in  the  production.  The  House  con- 
ferees, therefore,  reluctantly  receded  with  the 
specific  understanding  that  included  In  the 
authorization  are  long-lead  funds  for  the  re- 
quired 15  additional  helicopters.  The  con- 
ferees further  agreed  that  early  release  of 
these  funds  for  the  16  additional  helicopters 
was  authorized. 
TTie  House  recedes. 

Modification  of  aircraft 
The  House  bill  authorized  (160.5  million 
for  modification  of  aircraft,  a  reduction  of 
(4.5  million  from  the  Army  request.  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  (158.3  million, 
a  reduction  of  (2.2  million  from  the  House 
amount. 

The  Army  informed  the  conference  com- 
mittee that  the  (2.2  million  was  no  longer 
required. 
The  House  recedes. 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
A-4M  light  attack  5kyha%-k 
The  House  authorized  (37  3  million  for  the 
procurement  of  24  A-4Ms.  and  82.2  million 
for  advanced  procurement.  7*he  Senate 
amendment  approved  only  the  (2.2  million 
advanced  procurement  and  recommended 
that  these  24  aircraft  be  funded  In  fiscal 
year  1976. 

The  Senate  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
fiscal  year  1974  supplemental  contained  24 
A-4Ms  which  will  not  be  dell vered  unt  11 
calendar  year  1976.  at  the  same  time  as  the 
24  requested  In  the  fiscal  year  1975  bUl.  The 
Senate  conferees  further  noted  that  already 
approved  A-4M8,  plus  others  for  foreign  sale, 
%ill  result  In  a  high  production  rate  late  in 
calendar  year  1976,  followed  by  a  complete 
shutdown  of  line  in  calendar  year  1977  tmder 
the  proposed  program.  While  concerned  for 
the  adequacy  of  Marine  Corps  aircraft,  the 
House  conferees  agreed  that  the  Senate  posi- 
tion could  result  In  a  more  even  and  orderly 
monthly  production  rate. 

The  House  recedes.  The  amount  author- 
ized is  82.2  million. 

A-7E  Corsair  U 
The  Navy  request  for  fiscal  year  1975  was 
(138^  minion  for  34  A-7E  airplanes  and  (3.8 
milUon  for  advanced  procurement.  The 
House  bill  approved  the  entire  request.  The 
Senate  amendment  reduced  the  aircraft  re- 
quest by  87.5  million,  and  approved  the  au- 
thorization for  advanced  procurement. 

The  Senate  reduction  was  made  because 
that  (7.5  million  is  available  to  apply  to  the 
current  request  because  of  o  change  In  the 
fiscal  year  1974  appropriation  for  the  A-7E 
program. 

The  House  recedes.  The  amount  authorized 
is  8130.7  million  for  34  planes,  and  (3.8  mil- 
lion for  advanced  procurement. 
F-14A  Tomcat 
The  Navy  request  for  fiscal  year  1975  con- 
tained 8639.3  million  for  the  procurement  of 
50  F-]4A's  and  (70  million  for  advanced 
procurement.  The  House  approved  the  entire 
request. 

The  Senate  amendment  reduced  the  fiscal 
year  1975  request  for  procurement,  including 
advanced  procurement,  to  8687.3  million,  a 
reduction  of  822  million.  The  Senate  ration- 
ale was  that  the  sale  of  30  P-14'5  to  Iran 
would  reduce  the  procurement  cost  by  that 
amount. 

The  House  recedes.  The  amount  authorised 
Is  (617.3  million  for  SO  airplanes  and  (70 
million  for  advanced  procurement. 


AH-IJ  Sea  Cobra 
The  Navy's  original  request  was  for  (24.9 
million  to  purchase  20  AH-lJ's  and  (3.9 
million  for  advanced  procurement.  The  House 
bill  Included  the  entire  amount,  but  the 
Senate  amendment  reduced  the  authoriza- 
tion by  85.4  mllhon  and  6  aircraft. 

The  Senate  conferees  maintained  that  be- 
cause of  slippage  In  the  production  schedule. 
6  of  the  requested  aircraft  would  not  re- 
quire funding  until  fiscal  year  1976.  There- 
fore, the  6  aircraft  could  be  deferred  until 
next  year's  request. 

The  House  recedes  The  amount  authorized 
Is  819.5  mlUloD  for  14  helicopters  and  (3.9 
million  for  advanced  procurement. 
T-34  trainer 
The  original  Navy  request  was  83  5  million 
for  the  modification  of  2  T-34B  aircraft  to 
T-34C  configuration.  Study  by  the  Bouse 
committee  revealed  that  18  new  T-34C  air- 
craft could  be  purchased  for  a  total  of  (7 
million.  The  House  bill,  therefore,  authorized 
(7  million  for  16  new  aircraft  The  House 
conferees  were  adamant  that  it  was  more 
cost-effective  to  procure  the  18  new  aircraft 
than  to  modify  Just  2  IB-ycar-old  T-34B 
aircraft  at  half  the  cost. 

Further,  the  committee  on  conference  ex- 
pects that  the  engines  procured  for  use  in 
the  T-34C  aircraft  wUl  be  assembled  in  the 
United  States. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Modification  of  aircraft 
The  House  approved  (335  million,  a  83.5 
million  reduction  from  the  request,  represent- 
ing denial  of  the  aforementioned  (3.5  million 
for  the  T-34B.  The  Senate  amendment  re- 
duced the  authorization  further  by  (4  9 
million. 

The  84.9  million  was  to  be  utilized  for  the 
OV-10  night  gunship  modification.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  defer  the  OV-10  modification 
until  less  costly  modifications  have  been 
thoroughly  evaluated. 

The  House  recedes.  The  total  amount  au- 
thorized is  8330.1  million. 

Aircraft  spares  and  repair  parts 
The  House  authorized  8374J  million,  the 
amount  requested,  for  aircraft  spares  and  re- 
pair parts.  The  Senate  amendment  reduced 
this  amount  by  8800.000,  the  amount  for 
Initial  spares  of  the  A-4M  airplanes  which 
were  eliminated  by  the  conferees. 
TTie  House  recedes. 

Air  Force 

A-7D  attack  aircraft 

The  House  bill  contained  8100.1  million  for 

the  procurement  of  24  A-7D  aircraft  for  the 

purpose  of  further  modernlzaUon  of  the  Air 

National  Guard. 

There  was  no  similar  provision  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  the  House 
action,  recognizing  the  addition  was  merely 
the  continuation  of  a  program  started  by  the 
Senate  in  the  fiscal  vear  1974  authorization 
bill. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

A-iO  close  air  support  aircraft 
The  Bouse  bill  contained  8140.3  million 
for  the  procurement  of  26  A-10  aircraft,  plus 
(38.9  million  for  advanced  procurement,  the 
amounts  requested.  The  Senate  amendment 
increased  the  request  by  4  airplanes  and 
(189  million,  reflecting  a  transfer  of  4  air- 
craft from  R&D  to  the  procurement  account. 
The  Senate  amendment  also  contomed  a  re- 
striction that  the  funds  authorised  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  procurement  of  A-lO's  or 
A-7D's.  based  on  the  winner  of  the  fiyoff  be- 
tween these  airplanes. 

Tne  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  wrote  to 
the  Senate  Tactical  Alr-Power  Subcommittee 
on  June  20,  1974.  certifying  that  the  A  10 
was  the  winner  of  the  comparative  evoliutlon 
and  the  flyoff  resulu  validated  the  Air  Force 
request  for  imtlal  A-10  producUon. 

After  lengthy  discussion,  the  House  con- 
ferees receded   on  the  dollar   authorization 
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aiid  ihe  Senate  conferees  receded  on  the  re- 
strlciive  language.  Tlie  amounts  authorized 
are  $l59.i  mUIlon  tor  tbe  procurement  at  30 
airplanes  and  136.9  million  for  advanced  pro- 
curement. 

E-3A  AWACS 
The  original  procurement  request  for  the 
AWACS  waa  »494.«  million  for  12  airplanes 
ond  $21  million  for  adranced  procurement 
The  House  authorized  J247.-2  million  for  the 
procurement  of  6  airplanes  and  810,5  million 
for  advanced  procurement.  The  Senate  au- 
thorized  the   full    amount   requested.   Both 
houses   authorized   »34,4   million  for   Initial 
spares.  Further,  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained language  which  stated  that  the  pro- 
curement funds  would  be  available  only  after 
certiacatlon  by  the  Secretary  of  Defouse  on 
the  capability  of  AWACS  to  perform  its  mls- 
iloa  and  upon  completion  of  further  testing 
in  the  November-December  1974  time  frame. 
After  extensive  discussion,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees reluctantly  agreed  to  a  e-alrcraft  buy 
but  with  an  increase  of  »81  5  milUon  in  the 
amount  authorized  to  assure  adeqiuite  fund- 
ing. The  Senate  conferees  also  lusUted  that 
these  aircraft  be  delivered  at  a  one-a-month 
rate  to  protect  the  current  contract  delivery 
scbediUe. 

The  Senate  recedes.  The  amount  author- 
ized is  »3a8.7  miUlon  tor  aircraft  and  «42 
million  for  advanced  procurement. 

The  Senate  recedes  on  the  Senate  liin- 
guage. 

F-llip 
The  House  bUl  conUlned  »205  5  million  for 
the  procurement  of  12  P-Xlip  airplanes.  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  an  identical 
provision,  plus  an  addltloiml  $15  million  for 
advanced  procurement.  The  House  conferees 
agreed  that  advanced  procurement  funds  are 
necessary  for  a  flscal  year  1975  proctirement 
of  P-ll IP  aircraft. 
The  House  recedes- 

F-15 

The  budget  request  was  lor  tlbea  mJUlon 
for  procurement  of  72  p-15  aircraft  Both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  approved  the  full 
request,  and  the  Senate  report  commented 
on  the  desirability  of  holding  P-15  produc- 
tion at  the  9  per  month  rate  which  will  be 
obtained  by  the  end  of  the  Py  1974  funded 
delivery  period.  The  Senate  report  recom- 
mended that  the  FY  1975  airplanes  be  de- 
livered In  an  8  month  period  in  order  to 
maintain  an  even  monthly  production  rate 
The  conferees  agreed  with  the  ratioiwle 
on  production  rate  expressed  by  the  Senate 
»ud  specifically  authoriae  an  accelerated  de- 
Uvery  of  the  FY  1975  F-15  program. 
Cirif  rcjerre  air  feet  {CRAFt  modi/Icotion 
The  House  authorized  S25.0  million  of  a 
requested  »132  9  million  for  the  Initiation  of 
the  CRAF  modlBcatlon  program  In  PT-1975 
The  Senate  deleted  the  entire  amount 

The  »95  0  million  authorized  by  the  Bouse 
would  have  permitted  initiation  of  the  CRAF 
modiflcatlon  program.  This  amount  wouIU 
nave  mcluded  funds  sufficient  to  modify  t»-o 
Vflde-bodled  aircraft  lone  B-747  and  one  DC- 
101  and  also  would  have  permitted  payment 
of  non-reoccurring  costs  associated  with  be- 
ginning production  I  engineering.  desiKi 
tooling,  kit  fabrication).  Finally,  these  fuiTds 
would  have  also  permitted  payment  to  the 
aU-llnes  for  oflsel  costs  associated  with  mod- 
ification and  lost  revenues  due  to  Increased 
operating  weight,  etc. 

The  Senate  was  adamant  In  its  oppo.sltion 
to  initiating  this  program  and  was  of  the 
view  that  the  Department  should  re-evalu- 
ate any  airlift  requirement  before  going  for- 
ward with  this  program. 

In  view  of  the  adomant  position  of  the 
Seiiate  conferee:,  the  House  conferees  re- 
luctantly receded.  In  receding  from  its  posi- 
tion, the  House  and  Senate  conferees  did 
however,  concur  in  the  recogmtion  of  the 
"'tr-.J"  J??™'"  overall  strategic  airUft  ca- 
pability. Therefore,  to  this  end.  the  Air  Force 
a  directed  to  affirm  overaU  strategic  airlift 
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requirements  and  capabUltles,  Including  the 
contribution  of  CRAP  to  determine  how  to 
best  effect  such  improvementa. 
The  House  recedes. 


July  24, 


other  production  charges 
The   House  approved   $136.7   miUlon,    the 
amount  requested.  Of  this  total,  $1.2  million 
was  transferred  to  Title  vn  of  the  bill  and 
$22.6  million  for  the  ALQ-119  ECM  pods. 

The  Senate  also  deleted  $32.6  million  for 
the  ALQ-1I9  ECM  pods  pointing  out  that 
an  improved  AL»-131  pod  would  also  be  pro- 
cured in  fiscal  year  1975.  The  Hou.se  con- 
ferees held  that  denial  of  the  ALQ-119  au- 
thorization would  cause  a  break  in  the  ECM 
pod  production  line  and  that  the  Improved 
pod  IS  still  under  development  and  may  not 
be  ready  for  the  scheduled  production. 

The  Senate  recedes.  The  amount  auihor- 
I2ed  is  $125  5  million. 

C-141  stretch 
The  Senate  had  approved  $31  0  million  for 
the  stretch  and  refueling  modification  of  the 
C-141.  The  House  did  not  authorize  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  Senate  conferees  pointed  out  that 
$31.0  muiion  was  the  minimum  amount  re- 
quired to  Initiate  the  C-141  modification  pro- 
gram which  wui  produce  a  proton-pe  of  the 
stretched  C-141  and  validate  the  technical 
feasibility  of  such  a  modification.  The  Senate 
conferees  were  of  the  view  that  the  stretch 
c-141  is  the  most  feasible  and  immediately 
attainable  method  of  enhancing  the  military 
airlift  capability  of  the  Department  01 
Defense. 

The  House  recedes 

Aircraft  spares  and  repair  parts 
The  House  bill  authorized  $786.3  million 
2U'''*"  P»r's    The  Senate  biu  authorized 
$700.8  million  for  the  same  purpose. 

After  trau.Hter  of  that  portion  of  the  air- 
craft spares  and  rcpaU-  parts  attributable  to 
the  MASP  program,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
adjust   the   Senate   authorization    for   spare 
parts  for  the  C-5  c-141  program  to  $17  2 
mlUlon  and  $4  8  million  for  the  A-7  program 
for  a  new  revised  towl  of  $722  8  muilon 
The  Hou.se  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Misittea 
Army 
TOW  antitank  missile 
The   House   approved   $107.1    muiion    the 
amount   requested   by   tbe   Department,  for 
the    procurement    of    TOW    missiles    and 
launchers.  The  Senate  reduced   this  figure 
to  $104.6  muiion.  a  reduction  of  52  5  mil- 
lion—$2.0  million  for  TOW  missile  launch- 
ers and  $500,000  for  TOW  missiles  which  are 
part  of  Support  of  South  Vietnamese  Mili- 
tary Forces  transferred  to  Title  VU.  Section 
701,  of  the  biU. 
The  House  recedes. 

Navy 
Phoenix  missile 
The  House  bui  contained  $4.7  million  the 
amount     requested,     for    procurement    of 
Phoenix    mUsiles.    The    Senate    amendment 
reduced  the  authorization  by  $1  5  million 
since  sale  of  Phoenix  mlssUes   to  Iran   has 
reduced  the  cost  of  the  missiles  to  be  bought 
by    the   Navy    m   Fiscal    Year    1975    by    this 
amount. 
The  Hou.se  recedes. 

Bulldog  missile 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  $23  1 
million  authorization  for  Mie  procuiemeut  of 
Bulldog  cla-s  air  .support  missiles  for  the 
Marine  Corps.  The  House  bill  did  not  have  a 
simuar  provision.  No  fuuds  were  requested 
for  this  program.  The  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Englneerhig  had  rejected  the 
Navys  request  for  production  funding  in 
favor  of  development  of  a  laser-guided  ver- 
sion of  the  Air  Force  Maverick  it  was 
learned. 

The  Senate  conferees  pointed  out  that  a 
laser-guided  Maverick  had  not  Degun  en- 
gineering development  by  the  time  the  Sen- 


ale  acted  on  the  bUI.  The  BuUdog  has 
completed  KiD  and  *U  of  Its  required  oper- 
ational testing  With  outstanding  results,  and 
the  mlssUe  is  ready  for  production.  A  total 
of  $16.8  million  was  expended  in  tUiU  on 
the  project. 

The  Senate  conferees  recommended  pro- 
curement of  Bulldog  missues  for  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  as  an  Uilerim  Inventory  of  laser- 
guided  close  air  support  missiles,  pendUui 
availability  of  a  laser-guided  Maverick  Tt 
some  time  in  the  future. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  Bovlsc 
and  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $16.4  muiion,  a  reduction  of  $7.7  mu- 
iion. for  the  procurement  of  half  the  number 
of  missUes  proposed  by  tbe  Senate. 

The  House  recedes  with  an   amendment 
and  the  Senate  agrees  to  same. 
Harpoon 
Tlie  House  had  approved  the  Defense  De- 
partments  request  of  $782  million  for  the 
procurement  of  Harpoon   missiles. 

The  Senate  amendment  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  mlssUes  authorized  by  the  House,  by  > 
reduction  of  $7.7  mUilon.  on  the  rationale 
that  the  planned  production  rale  of  the 
Harpoon  missile  was  too  rapid  In  the  earlv 
part  of  the  program. 

The  Hou.se  conferees  position  was  that  the 
Harpoon  system  Is  needed  on  an  urgent  basis 
to  overcome  significant  deficiencies  In  the 
Navys  abUity  to  counter  ship,  aircraft  and 
submarine  launch  platforms.  The  House  con- 
ferees pointed  out  that  the  program  Is  on 
schedule  and  within  program  cost. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Air  Force 
Maverick  (AGM-651 
The  House  approved  the  original  authoriza- 
tion request  of  $88  0  million.  The  Senate 
reduced  the  program  by  $30.3  mUllon,  which 
represented  tlie  advance  buy  funds  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1976.  on  the  basis  that  current  program 
deliveries  should  be  stretched  over  F1.scb1 
Year  1976  to  prevent  a  surge  in  the  produc- 
tion rate  followed  by  a  slow-down.  The  House 
conferees  position  was  that  stretching  the 
contract  will  necessitate  renegotiation  with 
the  contractor  and  concomitant  Intrreases  hi 
the  price  of  the  missiles.  The  advance  buv 
funds  will  allow  continuing  the  production 
towards  attalulng  the  requirement  with- 
out a  costly  gap  or  stretch  which  could  cost 
an   additional   $26.0  to  $50.0  million. 

After  discussion,  the  Senate  conferee!^ 
agreed  to  the  House  amount  except  as  to  $7.9 
mUllou  representing  long  lead  funding  for 
Fiscal  Yeiu-  1976. 

The  Conference  Committee  approved  an 
authorization  of  $80.1  mlUlon. 

Modifications  for  In-service  missiles 
The  House  authorized  the  fuu  request  of 
$49.0  million.  The  Senate  reduced  the  Air 
Force  modification  program  funds  $8.1  mil- 
lion by  reducing  the  AIM-9J  modlficallon 
funds  from  $14  6  milUon  to  $6  4  mUUon  on 
the  basis  that  the  Air  Force  had  only  a 
quarter  of  the  planned  number  of  -B"*  ver- 
sion SIDEWINDER  mlssUes  In  inventory  for 
this  modiflcatlon. 

The  House  recedes.  The  amount  authorized 
is  $40  9  million. 

Minute  man 
The  House  authorized  the  full  request  of 
$312.0  mUllon.  The  Senate  amendment  re- 
duced the  total  by  $13.6  million,  the  amount 
for  the  procurement  of  MINUTEMAN  mis- 
siles to  replace  those  to  be  utilized  for  the 
Operational  Base  Launch  (OBL)  tests  from 
Montana  to  the  f»aciflc  Ocean.  The  Senate's 
reduction  is  In  accordance  with  a  Senate 
provision  In  Title  Vn  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment prohibiting  funds  authorized  in  this 
Act  from  being  used  for  flight  tesu  of  the 
MINUTEMAN  missue  except  from  Vanden- 
berg  Air  Force  Base,  Califorma.  The  House 
conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  language 
restriction  and,  therefore,  the  dollar  reduc- 
tions. 
The  House  recedes. 
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l^ares  and  repair  parts 
The  House  authorized  the  full  request  of 
(75.1  million  for  Missile  Spares  and  Repair 
Parts.  The  Senate  reduced  this  amoxint  by 
$2-0  million,  which  would  have  been  used 
for  the  procurement  of  spares  and  repair 
parts  associated  with  the  MINUTEMAN 
Operational  Base  Launch  (OBL)  tests  from 
Montana  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  House  recedes. 

Marine  Corps 
TOW  missile 
Tbe   House   approved   930.8   million,   the 
amount  rec,uested  by  the  Marine  Corps,  for 
the  procurement  of  TOW  antitank  missiles. 
The  Senate  reduced  this  A^re  to  (28.9  mil- 
Uon, a  reduction  of  $1.9  mllliou.  as  a  result 
of  a  recalculation  of  fundln(;  requirements. 
The  House  recedes. 

Naval  Vessels 
Nuclear  powered  attack  submarine  (SSN) 
The  House  authorized  $502.5  million  for 
3  nuclear  attack  submarines.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  $335  million  for  2 
submarines. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  oxit  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  a  steady  program,  es- 
pecially in  the  construction  of  nuclear  ships. 
and  the  greatly  Increased  reliance  on  sub- 
marines In  naval  operations. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Sea  control  ship  (SCSt 
The  House  authorized  8142,9  million   for 
the  lead  sea  control  ship. 

The  Senate  denied  this  amount  since  fiscal 
year  1974  funds  of  *29.3  million  for  design 
and  long-lead  procurenjent  for  the  lead  ship 
has  bjj^  held  up  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. 

The  Senate  conferees  pointed  out  that  be- 
cause of  this  delay,  the  sea  control  ship 
should  not  be  placed  under  contract  In  fi.scal 
year  1975. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
Navy  had  given  up  47  percent  of  its  fleet  in 
order  to  get  new  ships,  and  that  this  was  the 
first  of  the  SCS  class.  The  House  conferees. 
therefore,  believe  strongly  that  funding  for 
this  ship  should  not  be  withheld  completely, 
and  Indicated  their  desire  to  move  forward 
with  this  class  of  ship. 

The  House  reluctantly  recedes  on  $126.9 
million  of  the  authorization  and  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  an  amount  of  $ifl  million 
for  the  sea  control  ship. 

Patrol  frigate  (PF) 
The  House  blU  authorized  $436.5  millloa 
for  7  patrol  frigates. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  $186 
mlUlon  for  3  ships. 

The  House  conferees  stressed  the  desirabil- 
ity of  authorizing  these  ships  In  sufficient 
numbers  to  make  It  attractive  to  private  ship- 
builders, and  of  not  increasing  program  costs 
further  by  undue  stretchout  of  the  procure- 
ment. 

The  Senate  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
Mark  92  fire  control  system  Is  still  under 
development  and  will  require  extensive  ad- 
ditional testing. 
The  Senate  conferees  were  adamant  and 


the  House  conferees  agreed   to  tbe   3-shlp 
authorization. 

The  conferees  direct  that  the  contract  for 
the  3  ships  not  be  awarded  until  such  time 
as  the  Mark  92  system  has  satisfactorily 
completed  the  required  test  and  evaluation. 
Upon  completion  of  the  test  and  evaluation, 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  are  to  be  advised  of  the  results. 
Including  all  deficiencies,  for  review  prior  to 
contract  award  for  the  fiscal  year  1975 
program. 

The  House  reluctantly  recedes.^ 
Destroyer  tender  tAD) 

The  House  authorized  $116.7  milUcn  for  1 
destroyer  tender. 

The  Senate  denied  this  amount. 

The  Senate  conferees  stated  that  other 
submarine  and  destroyer  tenders  for  which 
funds  had  earlier  been  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated have  not  yet  been  put  imder 
contract. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out.  however, 
that  the  destroyer  lenders  were  badly  needed 
to  support  the  new  destroyer,  the  DD-963 
class  and  the  OLGN's. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Outfitting  and  po.st  delivery 

The  House  authorized  $60.8  million  for 
outfitting  and  post  delivery. 

The  Senate  reduced  this  amount  by  $5.3 
million. 

The  Senate  conferees  point  out  that  $1.4 
million  was  included  for  the  2  patrol  gun- 
boats earlier  removed  from  the  program  and 
that  $3.9  million  would  not  be  needed  for 
obligation  this  year. 

The  House  recedes. 
Authorization  by  Item  for  ship  construction 

The  House  language  sets  forth  the 
amounts  of  money  which  are  authorized  spe- 
cifically and  only  for  each  program.  The 
Senate  amendment  did  not  include  such 
language. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  the  de- 
sirability of  having  better  congressional  con- 
trol over  shipbuilding  funds  since  in  the  past 
many  programs  have  been  terminated  and 
the  funds  transferred  to  other  programs 
without  prior  approval  of  the  conuntttees. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Tracked  combat  vehicles 

Army 

M30A1  Turret  trainer  (M60M1) 

The  House  approved  the  original  author- 
ization request  of  ^.0  million  for  the  pro- 
curement of  34  M30A1  Turret  Trainers.  The 
Senate  reduced  the  program  with  Army  con- 
currence to  $4.5  million. 

The  House  recedes. 

MH3A1    armored   personnel   carrier 

The  House  authorized  $24.0  million  for 
the  procurement  of  MI13A1  Armored  Person- 
nel Carriers  (APC).  Of  the  amount  author- 
ized by  the  House,  $9.4  million  was  for  sup- 
port of  South  Vietnamese  Military  Forces 
and  has  been  transferred  to  Title  VU.  The 
remalnUig  $14.6  million  was  added  by  the 
House,  at  the  request  of  the  Army,  In  lieu 
of  the   procurement  authorization  for  the 


Armored     Reconnalaeance     Scout     Vehicle 

(ARSV). 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  Include 
the  $14.6  mutton. 

It  was  the  Senate  position  that  the  Ml  13A1 
Is  not  a  satisfactory  reconnaissance /scout 
vehicle  for  the  Army  and  that  the  Army 
should  wait  until  the  overall  study  of  the 
reconnaissance  scout  vehicle  requirements 
were  complete  before  Investing  any  funds 
in  the  reconnaissance  scout  vehicle  area. 

The  House  conferees  believe  that  a  replace- 
ment of  the  gasoline-operated  M114  Is  nec- 
essarj".  and  until  a  production  decision  on 
the  MICV  l8  made,  the  Ml  13  APCa  are  the 
best  replacement  to  the  MIM  that  the  Army 
can  get. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  an  authorization 

of  $7.3  million  for  the  procurement  of  APCs 

for  the  Army  In  Title  I  of  the  bill. 

Other  weaporu 

Army 

Mf'dlfication  of  weapons  and  other  vrhirlea 

The  House  approved  $9J2  million,  $2.:i 
million  more  than  had  been  orlglnallv  re- 
quested, for  modification  of  weapons'  and 
other  vehicles.  The  »2.3  mlUlon  added  by  the 
House,  at  the  Army's  request,  was  to  provide 
additional  modiflcatlon  kits  for  approxi- 
mately 55  VULC-AN  Air  Defense  Svstems. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
M  202A1  launcher.  Incendiary  rocket 

The  bill  contained  $2.6  million,  the  amount 
requested,  for  the  procurement  of  M  202A1 
Launchers  and  Incendiary  Rockets.  The  Sen- 
ate reduced  this  amount  to  $1.7  million,  a 
decrease  of  $900,000.  The  Senate's  poFition 
was  that  $800,000  was  to  be  utiUaed  for 
.billed  War  Resones  tthich  were  not  ade- 
quately justified. 

The  remaining  $100,000  Is  for  Support  of 
South  Vietnamese  Military  Forces  and  Is 
transferred  to  Title  VTI  of  the  bill. 

The  House  recedes. 

M  60  machine  gun.  7.62  mm 

The  House  approved  $5.0  mlUlon.  the 
amount  requested,  for  the  procurement  of 
6.000  machine  guns.  The  Senate  amendment 
reduced  the  amount  to  $1.0  million,  and  1.237 
machine  guns.  The  Senate's  position  was  that 
54,9  million  was  to  procure  machine  guns  for 
the  Allied  War  Reserves.  The  remaining 
SiOO.OOO  reduction  is  part  of  Support  of  South 
Vietnamese  Military  Forces  and  Is  transferred 
to  Title  VII  of  the  bill. 

The  House  objected  to  the  Senate  reduction 
of  S3.9  million  to  the  Allied  War  Reserve  on 
the  basis  that  It  Is  essential  that  the  pro- 
duction line  for  this  weapon  be  kept  open. 
The  Senate  recedes.  The  total  authorization 
is  $4.9  million. 

TITLE    U — ECSFARCM,    DEVFLOPMEKT.    TEST.     \N0 
EVALUATION 

General 

The  Department  of  Defense  requested  au- 
thorization Of  $9,325,039,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975  Research.  Development,  Test,  and 
Evaluation  appropriations. 

The  foUowlng  table  summarizes  the  Senate 
nnd  House  modifications  to  the  Research 
and  Development  budget  request: 


nSCAL  YEAR  »»  «J).T.  t  E.  SUMMARY 
llnUiiNBaiidtofdolbnl 

Rtfloesl               Home 

Senile 

'■IS;SS 

27.000 

Redinu 

CnHmm 

Aneant  ~ 

Clueii  fltin 

Hool 

Small 

»™» 

l.M<,OU 

3:2eo.m 

3,  451. 470 
521.400 
27.0CO 

l,>7«,99>. 

49i:0S7 
25,000 

■"  "'l.'jS.'Si' 

-rtS57 

-Am 

-tooo 

»iVfc::::;:::::::~~  "::::":■■:;:: 

DelenM.emciej 

3.2t4.S03        3.ISa,0IK 

_ 3.511.860        i.^.nt 

— - 27.000         n'.m 

Total  program 

-.        9.3J5.039         9,001.«3 

8.9«.08S 
-3Sv673 

9.20S.907 
-35.673 

8,936.977 
-35.673 

-H686 

-Sl,IM 

loUl  budtetKiUiority 

J.  352, 412 

9,173,234 

l^9«l,304 

-10(1,359 

-51,106 
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BtSEABCH,  0EVE10P»£NT,  TEST  AND  EVALUATION  SUMMARY  Of  CONFERENCE  ACTION 
[In  thoRSaods  sf  doBanl 


turn  number  and  piogram  vtemenl 


UMY 

1.  AenalScaid ,  ._ 

2.  Heavy  tin  llHiaiiMef 

3  UtiUtir laclicjl transpail systen (UTTAS) '....'.'.".'.'. 

4.  Cobra  TOW 

5.  Sttaeer 

6.  Cliappara);Viilcan _ _  , 

7.  Stlinfense _  " 

a.  PeraJiingll ,— .""I 

9.  Advance  lorwaid  atea  tir  defense  system _'„ 

10.  Advanced  ballistic  mfssile  defense 

11.  Cannon  tatinclied  guided  projectile 

12.  Surface-to-air  mrssile  deviHopment  (SAM  0) 

13.  Karafaletn  Missile  Range 

14.  Bushmaster .  _      "  " 

15.  Armored  reconnaissance  Scout  veUdc , "^. 

16.  XM-1  tank  . ^^".~.~~.Z.Z'Si. 

17.  tVeapoRs  and  ammunitions..  __   .__ 

IS.  Letbal  chemical  munttions  " 

19.  Meehanrred  infantry  combat  vellrcle .   ..1.  11 

20.  Triservrce  tactical  commumc-tions  program 

21.  Clollltng.  eourpment,  and  padtasrna  techriOlon 

22  Foodtecfinology..  

23  SufYOillance.  target  acqiiisilioo.  and  nl«M  systois'tsf  ANO)." 
21   Classified  program  ,        

Sategoard  _ 

l^ograms  not  in  dispute.. 1    II^I] 


Fiscal  year 
1975  request 


6.000  . 
57,725  . 
54,0(0 

33,nil'. 
7,229  . 
IWOOO 
11,200  . 
44. 6n 

91. 410 

12.556 

111.215 

S4.  554 

7.030 

8.0S2 

es.790 

7.306 

4.894 

9.011 

37. 273 

2.220 

5  986 

15.399 

20.529 

60,794  .. 

1,064.336  .. 


Change    Authortzalioo 


Change  from 

Hoyse    Aulhoriiation 


-5.000 
-f4.500 


-10,000 

-29.668" 
-26. 410 
-6.2S6 
-11.215 
-4, 554 
-2.930 
-3. 762 
-3.790 
-1.600 
-1.894 
-H.70O 
-2. 273 
-1-1.500 
-i-500 
-2.398 
-4,029 


6.000 
57. 725 
49,060 

4,500 
33.  730 

7.229 
150. 000 
11,200 
15. 000 
65. 000 

6,300 
100. 000 
80,000 

4,100 

4.300 
65, 000 

5.706 

3,000 
10.711 
35.000 

3.720 

6.4!6 
13,000 
16.500 
60.794  .. 
1.064,336  . 


-5.360 
-21.200 

-4-5. 000 


-1.500 

-5.800 

-40.000 

-11,200  . 

-H29.66a 

+2i.  410 

-1-6.256 

-I-11.215 

-^4.554 

+10 

-138 

-1-290 

•H,600 

-6 

-1,700 

■1-2.273 

-1.500 

-500 

■f2.398 

-f4.029 


640 
36.525 
54,060 
4.500 
32.230 
1.429 
110.000 


Total.  Army  oroeram      .   

7'i.  (tennbursefnents  from  fofetgn  nHlilary  sales.. 

Total.  Army  budget  authorily 


1.  Tactical  an  iKDiiii.ri^sarice 

2.  Classrtied  program 

3  vex  (carrier  on  board  delrvefy  piogratn) 

4.  VFX  bghter  prototype _.. 

5.  Surface  launched  weaponry. 

6.  Sanguine 

7.  Surface  roiiiile  gutdance  (eadv.)      

8  Tridant  missile  system .  _.  .._._. 

9.  Fleet  battislic  mr¥Mle  system        ... ' 


91. 410 
12.556 
111.215 
84.554 
4.130 
4.162 
65.290 
7.306 
2.994 
9.011 
37. 273 
2.220 
5.986 
15. 398 
20.529 
60. 794 
1.064.336 


1.9(5,976 


-107,579        1, 171, 397 


-(■4,819 
-7.973 


1,883,216 
-7,973 


-107,579         1878,397 


10. 

11.  Air  launched  air-lo^air  missile  (A|d^_ 

12.  SICM .  T_.~ 

13.AegiS--.   .  ...  [' 

14.  Close-in  weapon  system  (Phalanx) 

15.  Surface  missile  guidance 

16.  Advanced  ship ttevelopment  .... ... 

17   Radar  suiierllance  eiiuipn.eiit  (eii(!) ..^ 

18.  Surface  etTect  ships.     .  

19.  Improved  SSBN.. 

20.  Clas<rried  program . 

21.  Classified  program 

22.  USS  HipPochel 
Programs  net  tn  drspule 


23    Reimhiirseinents  from  forui%ii  milil.)ry  5ale' 
Tol^.  Navy  budget  aulhonly 


1    A  I'.^aircrall.. 

2.  F-4  avionics  .. 

3.  Attcrait  equipment  d , 

4.  Electronkally  Agile  radar.. 

5.  Gas  turtrine  lechiwtogy 

6.  Advanced  tanker  cargo arftralt '.'.""""'"' 

7.  B  1.    .  ...I...... 

8  Air  combat  lifihtef 

9.  Advanced  balltstic  reentry  system .l.[.\.[.\ 

10  Advanced  atr-lo-air  weapons  technology 

11.  Air  launched  rruise  missile 

12  Miiuteman  ,."/.'. 

13  SIBM  radar  warning  system 

14  NAVSTAR  global  positioning  system ll[^]iy^"' 

15  Conventional  weapons        .. 

16  lm;.<ro->ed  aircralt  gun  system ....      ,    '"       . 

17.  Drone  RPV  systems  development .V."._'"".V" 

18  Improved  laaical  bombing „  1.      _'  ' 

19.  F-4  F- 105  protective  systems , ^  . 

20  loint  tactical  communications "" 

21  Minimum  essential  emergency  comnuinicaiions  network 

22  Advanced  oimmand  and  control  capabilities 

23  Conusover.the-lwri20n(0TK>r»darsysleffl....      """ 

24  Improved  capability  for  operational  lest  and  evaluaUon 
25.  Preciston  emitter  'oration  strike  system.   .  . 

Programs  not  in  dispute 


5l300 
5.700 
4  961 

34.000 
13. 142 
13.205 

3.000 
648  767 
46.669 
522 
19.987 
44,971 
67,  012 
32,100 
32.222 
19.042 
10.940 
57.981 
16000 

7,319 
24.096 

3.129 
2. 154. 431 


-9.669 

-1-5. 000 

-19. 987 

-2, 500 

-17.  012 

-20. 000 

-7.  200 

-3. 000 

5.300 
5,700 
4,961 

13. 142' 
13, 205 

3.000 
648,  767 
37,  000 

5.522 

42.'47i 
50.000 
12, 100 
25. 022 
16  042 
10,940 
57,  981 
16. 000 
7.319 
24.096 


-3,154         1,875,243 


-5.300  . 
—5.700  . 
-4,461 
-r  34. 000 
-4.000 


-1,1    . 

—2,  000 
-15,000 

-(-9,669 

—5,  000 
-H9,  987 

—4,  500 
-1-17,012 
-1-20,  000 

+7,  200 
—400 

—3. 000 
-12, 200 
-16,000 

—4.000 


500 

34,000 

9,142 

11.405 

1,000 

633,  767 

46,669 

522 

19.987  . 

37.  971 

67,  012 

32. 100 

32,222 

15.642 

7.940 

45.  781 


3.319 

22.196 

3.129 

2. 154, 438 


3.264.503  -111.497 


3. 178. 742 
-27.700 


93. 905  . 
13.600  . 

4.994  . 

8.000  . 
14.  789  . 
20.000  . 
498.973 
36.000 
119.943 

3.100 
80.000 

8.  OOO 
25.400 
24.900 

9.690 
18,  000 
11.828  . 

5.400  - 
15. 700  . 

7.500 

1.500 
12,300 
11.900 
25.100 
2. 305. 438  . 


-111.497         3.153.006 


93.905 
13.600 
4.994 
8.000 
14.789 
20.000 
498. 973 
31,000 
104,  943 


-5,000 
-IS.  OOO 
-3. 100 

-5, 000 


-8,000 
-2,500 
-4.900 
-7.500 


-2.000 
-3,100 
-3,000 


Total,  Air  Force  budget  PUIhonty, 


22  900 
20.000 

2.190 
18,000 
11.828 

5.400 
15.700 

7.500 

1.500 
10,300 

8,800 

22100 

2,  305,  438 


-12500 
-1.000 
-1.000 
-4.000 
-1.800 

-15. 500 

-44. 000 
-fS.OOO 

•f  26. 900 

-11,000 
-19,000 
-1-8.000 
+2.500 
-44.900 
-rIO 
-11.000 
-3.500 
-1.400 
-3.000 
-2.000 
-i-5.000 
-1^2.000 
-F3. 100 
-13.000 


81.405 
12.600 
3,994 
4,000 
12  989 
4,500 
454, 973 
36,000 
131.843 

64.000 
123. 900 
8.000 
25,400 
24,900 
2,200 
7,000 
8,328 
4  000 
12,700 
5.500 
C.500 
12.300 
11.900 
25,100 
2.305.438 


1.916 
36.525 
54.060 

4.500 
32.230 

3,029 
123.000 

5.000 
30.668 
91.410 

6.300 
111.215 
82.000 

4.100 

4.162 
65.000 

5.706 

3.000 
10.711 
36.000 

2.220 

5.986 
14.000 
20.529 
60.794 
1,064,336 


1,878.397 
-7,973 


2,«n 

2,900 
500 
30.000 
9.142 
13.205 
1.000 
641.094 
38.669 
12  522 

"41.666 

63.000 
15.000 
25,  222 
16. 042 
10. 000 
45.  781 


6.000 

24.096 

995 

2.154.438 


3.153.006 
-27,700 


81. 405 
13. 000 
4.994 
4.000 
14.789 
8.000 
454. 973 
32.000 
124.000 

71.500 
123.900 

23,900 
20,000 

2190 
17, 000 
11.  828 

5.40O 
14.700 

6,500 

6,500 
10.300 
10,500 
22.100 
2,305.438 


3,518.860 


3.459.760 


-70. 290         3. 389. 470  3,  389. 517 
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Ham  number  and  ptoiram  element 


DARPA; 

1.  Military  sciences 

2.  Strategic  technology 

3          Management  systems  technolegy.. 
4.         Unaistributed  reduction 


DEFENSE  AGENCIES 


41.100 
75.000 
2,70 


-2.800 
-6,000 


DCA: 

5.  WWMCCS-JTSA 

6.  Defense  communications  systmn.. 

7.  Undistributed  reduction 


4.550  . 

13.HIS  . 


38.300 

69.000 

2.743 

-8.000 


4.550 
13.605 
-5.000 


-1-2800 
-f3.7O0 
-2,743  . 


41.  too 
72,700 


-1,000 
-3.500 
-1-5,000  . 


a>.3« 

69.000 


3.550 
10.105 


DMA: 

8.  Mapping,  charting  and  geodesy  development.. 

9.  Undistributed  reduction 


DSA: 

10.  Defense   documentation  center.. 

11.  Undistributed  teductmn 

12.  DIA  (classified). 

13.  DNA  (classified) 

14.  NSA  (classified) 


S.CSI  . 


-1-2. 0 


11.771  . 


-soo 

-1.300  . 
-3.000  . 
-10.800  . 


+S0O  . 

■i-300. 
-i-1.000  . 
-h5,800  . 


11.  tn 


15.  Technical  support  to  OSO.ICS.- 

Programs  not  in  dispute 

Total.  Defense  agencies  budget  authority.. 

16.  Director  of  Test  and  Evaluation 


Total.  R.D.T.  *E,  program 

Reimbursements  from  foreign  military  sales. 


nan 

-3.800 

15.000 

-1-3.800 

u,aoo 

17.100 

121373  .. 

122.373 

122.373 

122.373 

528.700 

-43.200 

485.500 

-1-24,157 

509.  K7 

4SI.IB7 

27.000 

-2.000 

25.000 

-1-2,000 

27,000 

25.000 

9  325.039 

-323.376 

9,001.663 

-13.578 
-35.673 

8  9(8. 085 
-35.673 

8  936.977 

35,673 

Total,  R.D.T.  I  E.  budget  authorily _ 9,32S,039 


CONFSBENCE  ACTlOtt  ON  SEI.ECTEO  SUBJECTS  Ut 
THE  KfiSEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AMD 
EVALUATION.  FISCAL  TEAK  1975  AUTHORIZA- 
TION  REQUEST 

Surface  naval  gunner}/ 

Section  201  or  the  House  bill  contains  lan- 
guage specifying  that  $57,500,000  of  the 
amount  authorized  for  Navy  RDT&E  shall  be 
available  only  for  application  to  surface 
naval  gunnery  excluding  the  Close-in  Weap- 
on System.  This  is  Intended  to  prevent  such 
funds  from  being  reprogrammed  to  other  re- 
quirements as  has  been  the  practice  In  the 
past. 

The  conferees  agreed  with  the  importance 
of  Improving  the  effectiveness  of  naval  gun- 
nery. Newer  technology  programs  such  as 
guided  ordnance  and  the  8"  Major  Caliber 
Lightweight  Gun  (MCLWG)  will  help  achieve 
this  objective. 

The  reprogramming  of  funds  within  the 
gun  prc^rams  and  projects  may  be  accom- 
plished In  accordance  with  established  pro- 
cedures. The  conferees  discourage,  however, 
the  reprogramming  of  funds  from  the 
MCLWO,  guided  ordnance,  and  lightweight 
gun  fire  control  system  development  pro- 
grams. 

The  surface  naval  gunnery  programs  In- 
clude the  following; 

Long  Range  Surface  Weapon  System  (5" 
and  8"  guided  projectiles) ; 

Surface  Launched  Munitions; 

Plre  Control  Systems  (Advanced) ; 

Gun  Systems  including  the  Lightweight 
Intermediate  Caliber  Gun  System;  and 

Plre  Control  Systems  (Engineering)  In- 
cluding the  MK-68.  MK-S6  and  8"  MCLWG. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

A-IO 

Section  201  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided that  (81,405,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  the  research,  development,  testing,  and 
evaluation  In  connection  with  the  A-10  air- 
craft and  only  If  the  A-10  wins  the  "fly-off" 
competition  against  the  A-7D.  The  House  bill 
contains  no  similar  provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

ADVANCED    FORWARD    AREA    AIR    DEFENSE    SYSTEM 

The  House  bill  authorised  CIS.O  million  of 
the  $44,668  mUllon  requested  by  the  Army 


for  this  system.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorized  the  $44,668  million  request. 

The  Advanced  Forward  Area  Air  Defense 
System  consists  of  the  Low  Altitude  Forward 
Area  Air  Defense  Missile  (LOFAADS),  which 
is  also  referred  to  as  the  Short-Hange  Alr 
Defense  MissUe  (SHORAD) ;  the  Manned 
Portable  Air  Defense  System;  and  the 
LOFAADS  gun  programs. 

The  House  reduction  of  $29,668  million 
was  directed  toward  the  $35.1  million  re- 
quested for  the  SHORAD  program. 

SHORAD  Is  Intended  to  fulfill  the  Army 
need  for  an  aU-weather  system  that  oould 
defend  adequately  against  aircraft  attacking 
In  nonvisual  conditions. 

While  there  Is  not  a  viable  threat  that 
has  an  all-weathN*  capability  at  this  time, 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees  recognize  the  need  to  establish 
such  a  capability  against  potential  threats. 
The  conferees,  however,  were  concerned  with 
the  conflicting  testimony  concerning  the 
planned  procurement  of  a  SHORAD  system. 
The  Army  indicated  Its  intention  to  conduct 
an  open  competition  for  consideration  of 
three  foreign  systems — the  Roland,  Rapier 
and  Crotale.  as  well  as  proposals  reflecting 
American  technology.  Several  Defense  wit- 
nesses, however,  submitted  prepared  state- 
ments Indicating  firm  plans  to  procure  one 
of  the  three  foreign  systems.  The  Department 
of  Defense  had  estimated  that  procurement 
of  one  of  the  three  foreign  systems  will 
result  in  a  savings  of  several  hundred  mllilou 
dollars.  The  conferees  are  not  convinced  that 
this  is  necessarily  the  case. 

Other  reasons  given  fo^  the  procurement 
of  one  of  the  foreign  syAt$ms_are  to  real- 
ize a  savings  tn  time  and  to  demonstrate 
our  willingness  to  cooperate  with  our  NATO 
allies.  The  conferees  t>elleve  that  while  ex- 
pediency Is  desirable,  the  time  frame  for 
the  development  of  a  viable  all-weather 
threat  is  such  that  cost  and  performance 
effectiveness  can  be  favored  over  time. 

The  conferees  do  not  believe  that  It  is 
necessary  to  procure  a  foreign  developed 
SHORAD  system  solely  to  demonstrate  co- 
operation with  our  NATO  allies.  The  United 
States  participation  in  the  development  of 
the  NATO  Patrol  Hydrofoil  Missile  Ship  is 
a  very  strong  indication  of  our  wilUnguess 


-49,251  8.952.412 


to  cooperate.  While  the  conferees  support  co- 
operative programs  with  our  allies,  consid- 
eration must  be  given  to  the  procurement 
of  foreign  technology  or  hardware  on  a  case 
by  case  basis. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  conferees  that  any 
competition  conducted  for  procurement  ol 
a  SHORAD  system  must  be  open  to  all  pro- 
spective bidders  to  Insure  procurement  of  the 
iiest  system  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and 
within  the  required  time  frame.  Therefore, 
foreign  systems  must  not  be  favored  because 
of  the  earlier  availability  of  test  firing  data 
An  all-weather  American  system,  for  exam- 
ple, may  never  have  been  fired  but  could 
conceivably  provide  eqiaal  or  greater  perform- 
ance than  a  foreign  counterpart  at  a  much 
lower  cost. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  amount  of  $30.- 
668  million  for  the  three  Advanced  Forward 
Area  Air  Defense  System  programs.  $21.3  mQ- 
lion  of  this  amount  may  be  applied  toward 
the  SHORAD  program. 

AERIAL    SCOUT 

The  House  bill  approved  the  full  amoimt 
of  $6  0  million  requested.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  $640,000.  which  is  $5,360.- 
000  less  than  the  House  and  provided  only  for 
Army  In-house  costs.  This  will  permtt  the 
Army  to  issue  Request  For  Proposals  to  in- 
dustry in  October  1974  as  planned,  but  would 
not  support  the  planned  contract  date  in 
mid-May  1975. 

The  Senate  action  reflecu  the  fact  that  the 
Army  has  yet  to  decide  whether  to  modify  an 
existing  Army  helicopter,  adapt  a  current 
United  States  or  foreign  helicopter  for  mili- 
tary use.  or  begin  a  new  helicopter  develop- 
ment. Since  the  planned  contract  date  is  only 
45  days  before  the  b^lnnlng  of  fiscal  year 
1976,  the  Senate  considered  that  there  would 
be  little  if  any  Impact  on  the  program  to 
delay  award  of  the  contract  until  early  In 
fiscal  year  1976.  Moreover,  by  next  Pebruar)*. 
when  the  1976  request  Is  being  reviewed  by 
the  Congress,  the  Committees  will  know 
which  alternative  the  Department  has  se- 
lected and  have  a  more  meaningful  bnsis  for 
consideration. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  authorize  $1,916.- 
000  with  the  underatanding  that  these  funds 
will  be  used  only  for  In-house  support  and 
costs  incidental  to  issuance  of  Request  for 
Proposals  to  Industry. 
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BMIISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE 
(III  ttmniiKls  o>  ilollani 

RVQHCSl      Hou5«     S«n3le 

CMler. 

enc« 

Aitonffd  b9lli5tlt 

mtiiile  dclftiut 

S>t«d«l«ns« 

91,410      SS.OOO      91,410 

.  luooo  iwow  iio.om 

91.  410 
123.000 

TobI 

-     -  312,  m    275. 791     2S2, 204 

275.204 

The  Hoiiae  bill  authorized  ;375.8  million 
of  the  S312.2  million  requesred  for  the  three 
ballistic  missile  defense  programs.  Tbe  Sen- 
ate amendment  authorized  S262.2  million,  or 
$136  million  less  than  tiie  Mouse.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  authorise  \21fi.2  million  as 
indicated  In  the  preceding  table.  This  re- 
Gto>res  the  Advanced  Ballieiic  Missile  Defense 
program  to  the  full  amount  requested,  and 
results  hi  a  reduction  of  «37.0  million  In 
the  amount  requested  for  the  Site  Defense 
program - 

The  conferees  agreed  that  ilie  primary  ob- 
jective of  the  Site  Defense  program  should 
not  be  directed  toward  a  prototype  demon- 
stration but  rather  the  development  of  sub- 
systems and  components  to  advance  the  tech- 
nology In  5ucb  elements  as  sensors,  missiles. 
aud  software-  The  conferees  recognize  the 
need  to  closely  review  the  progress  of  this 
program  next  year  together  with  technical 
pri>gres5  of  related  developments  in  the  Ad- 
vanced BiUlstIc  Missile  Etefense  program,  and 
tlie  implications  of  any  results  of  SALT  n 
and  continuation  of  the  ABM  treaty.  This 
should  provide  a  basis  for  determination  of 
the  actions  to  be  lalcen  on  the  fiscal  year 
I97ti  authorization  request  for  these  pro- 
grams. 

CaHNOir     LAtntCHCD    GCIOED     PMOJECTUf 

The  House  blU  authorized  S0.3  million  of 
the  Army's  request  for  $12556  nuillon.  The 
Senate  amendment  8Mthori?ed  the  full 
amount  requested 

The  conferees  concurred  with  the  Army's 
need  for  a  guided  projectile  but  expressed 
concern  over  the  number  of  developments  In 
this  area  The  Army  hiu*  two  contractors  for 
their  parallel  development  eilort  while  the 
y-Avy  Is  developing  a  5-inch  guided  projectile. 
The  conferees  believe  that  the  possibility  of 
the  Navy  5-iiich  round  to  the  I55mm  con- 
flgumtion  for  use  by  the  Army.  Even  with 
the  increased  drag  caused  hv  the  ssbct.  the 
range  of  the  Na\-5-  round  l-^  far  greater  than 
thai  of  the  Army's  present  rouud. 

The  conferees  direct  that  the  Director. 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering  define 
funds  for  procurement  of  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  saboted  5-lnch  rouud.'-  for  a  fiyoff  with 
the  ISSmm  rounds  during  the  &scal  year. 
The  conferees  believe  that  the  poesibllity  of 
using  a  common  round  will  oilMt  the  invest- 
ment for  a  fiyoff. 

The  conferees  believe  that  the  863  million 
will  be  adequate  for  completion  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Army"*  lS5mm  round  and 
the  fiyoff  The  fiyofl  will  lead  to  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Defense  Systems  Acquisition 
Review  Council  In  January  1975  to  decide 
on  the  next  phase  of  the  program.  If  the 
results  of  the  DSARC  require  the  applica- 
tion of  additional  funds  during  the  last  half 
of  fiscal  year  1975.  the  conferees  agreed  that 
a  prior  approval  reprogrammlng  of  luncls 
from  lower  priority  programs  would  be  con- 
sidered if  submitted  In  accordance  with  es- 
tablished procedures.  The  Senate  recedes. 

HEAVY    lorr    MELICOPTZR 

The  Houas  blU  provided  the  full  amount 
ol  fc57.?  million  requested  for  the  HLH  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  amendment  approved 
»36i  and  denied  »31.2  million  requested  for 
a  second  prototype  helicopter  Including  re- 
liability and  maintainability  Improvement 
of  components. 


The  Senate  position  reflects  the  concern 
that  the  start  of  a  second  prototype  In  fiscal 
year  1975  would  be  premature  for  this  ad- 
vanced development  program  particularly 
since  serious  technical  problems  and  sched- 
ule delays  have  been  encountered.  However, 
the  Senate  recognized  that  if  the  first  pro- 
totype succeeds  In  proving  the  Advanced 
Technology  Components  ( ATC )  programs. 
additional  development  prototypes  would  be 
appropriate  coincident  with  a  decision  to 
begin  engineerine  development. 

The  House  recedes  but  the  conferees 
agreed  that  if  the  present  technical  prob- 
lems Involving  the  ATC  program  are  solved 
and  the  program  progresses  satisfactorUy 
through  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  a 
reprogrammlng  action  may  be  submitted  In 
accordance  with  established  procedures  to 
Increase  the  program  to  the  extent  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

PERSHXNO    n 

The  House  bill  authorized  $11.2  million  as 
requested  by  the  Army.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  no  funds  for  this  program. 
Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  $12.0  million  as  requested  to 
support  the  Radar  Area  Correlation  project 
which  will  prove  the  technology  required 
for  E*ershing  II. 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  restore 
S5.0  million  In  the  Pershing  11  program. 
The  conferees  agreed,  however,  that  studies 
should  be  undertaken  to  provide  an  updated 
cost  effective  analysis  of  this  program  that 
considers  all  available  tactical  weapons  that 
could  be  emoloyed.  The  conferees  further 
request  that  the  Army  explore-ihe  feasibility 
of  participation  in  this  development  effort 
by  the  NATO  countries.  The  Army  Is  re- 
quested to  provide  this  data  as  part  of  the 
PY  1976  request  for  authorization  for  this 
prjgram. 

AECIS 

The  House  bill  authorized  $500  million 
of  the  $67,012  million  request  by  the  Navy. 
The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  full 
amotmt. 

The  House  action  was  based  on  the  belief 
that  the  Navy  had  not  accomplished  an  ac- 
ceptable level  of  system  planning  that  Is 
commensurate  with  the  $400.0  million  ex- 
pended to  date  on  the  Aegis  program. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  increase  the  fund- 
ing level  to  863.0  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975  planned  effort  which  includes  develop- 
ment of  the  Combat  Systems  Engineering 
Development  Site.  The  conferees  concur  In 
the  fact  that  subsequent  authorization  re- 
quesU  for  Aegis  will  be  predicated  upon: 

Successful  at-sea  testing  that  demonstrates 
the  ability  of  Aegis  to  meet  lis  prescribed 
performance  objectives; 

At-sea  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Aegis  system  by  shipboard  personnel  only; 

Definition  and  approval  by  both  the  Navy 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  of  the  plat'- 
formts)   for  Aegis;  and 

A  cohesive  integration  plan  specifying  the 
Interface  of  Aegis  with  the  platform(s)  and 
other  weapon  and  command/control  systems. 

AIR  TO  AIR  DOGFIGHT  MISSILES 

|ln  thousands  ar  <)oHari| 


Reouesl       HovM      Sefute 


Acil« 
AIM  9L 
CLAW 


19.  «7 
522 

3,100 


b.W2 
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The  conferee^  agreed  to  an  amount  of 
$12522  million  lor  Air  Force  and  Navy  air- 
launched  alr-to-au-  missile  programs  as  out- 
lined above. 

Of  the  $12522  mUUon,  $4,622  million  is 
authorized  ror  the  A1M-9L  Sidewinder  de- 
vetopment  program  This  missile  is  the  latest 


product  improvement  to  the  Sidewinder 
series  and  will  be  used  by  both  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force.  Navy  testimony  on  the 
program  Indicated  that  the  budget  request 
of  $0,522  million  was  based  on  starting  pro- 
curement in  fiscal  year  1975  but  that  tech- 
nical problems  with  the  missile  had  caused 
production  to  be  delayed.  The  Navy  indi- 
cated that  additional  funds  of  $4.0  million 
wouia  oe  required  to  support  the  develop- 
ment program  this  year,  and  the  conferees 
agreed   to  provide  that  amount. 

The  cotuerees  expres-^ed  concern  over  the 
conflicting  requirements  provided  by  both 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  for  an  advanced 
technology  follow-on  missile  to  the  Side- 
winder series.  The  Navy  Indicates  the  need 
for  a  missile  with  the  off-bore-slght  acqui- 
sition capability  of  the  Agile:  yet  the 
Air  Force  contends  that  this  characteristic 
would  provide  virtually  no  added  combat 
capability.  After  expending  $76.0  nillllon  on 
Uie  Agile  program,  the  Navy  stated  that 
they  were  in  the  process  of  reviewing  the 
dogfight  mission  reqiurements  to  establish 
how  the  intercept  took  place,  what  the  angles 
were,  how  much  off-bore-slght  acquisition 
capability  was  required,  and  what  percent- 
age of  the  required  performance  could  be 
achieved  with  an  improved  Sidewinder.  The 
data  provided  to  the. conferees  has  not  svip- 
ported  either  the  Claw  or  Agile  approach. 

Tlie  Senate  recedes  and  agrees  to  termi- 
nate the  Agile  program  In  Its  present  form 
The  conferees  agreed  to  authorize  $8.0  mil- 
lion to  initiate  the  development  of  a  common 
Air  Force.  Navy  dogfight  missile  for  the  1980 
time  frame.  This  amount  has  been  added 
to  the  Sideuinder  AIH-9L  account.  Prior  lo 
expenditure  of  these  fundti,  however,  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force  must  agree  upon  a 
mutually  approved  Joint  requirements  . 
document  that  delineates  the  performance  jT 
requirements  for  the  common  dogfight  mls-^ 
alle.  When  the  Services  Inform  both  Com- 
mittees that  this  has  been  accomplished, 
the  technology  base  already  developed  in  the 
Agile.  Claw  and  Sidewinder  programs  can  be 
used  as  a  basis  to  start  this  new  program. 

The  conferees  further  agreed  that  com- 
patibUlty  of  the  missile  with  the  new  light- 
weight fighter  attack  aircraft  must  be  both 
considered  and  attainable. 

The  conferees  believe  that  there  are  uo 
technical  reasons  that  preclude  the  develop- 
ment of  a  common  dogfight  missile  for  both 
Services.  Firm  requirements,  however,  mtUit 
be  established  prior  to  the  expenditure  of 
funds  to  develop  complex  technology  that 
may  not  even  be  required.  The  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  wish  to  be  kept  advised 
of  progress  during  the  ensuing  year  on  this 
program  development. 

n.OSE-IN    WEAPON   SYSTEM    (PHALANX! 

The  House  bill  authorized  $12.1  million  of 
the  $32.1  million  requested  by  the  Navy  'or 
this  program.  The  Senate  amendment'  au- 
ihor!z€d  the  full  $32.1  million. 

CIWS  was  designed  as  a  fast  reaction,  last 
ditch  defense  against  the  antl-shlp  missile. 
An  engUieerlng  prototype  has  been  In  test 
for  over  one  year. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
validity  of  the  tests  performed  to  date  1* 
questionable  Insofar  as  the  simulated  Urgets 
do  not  adequately  reflect  the  Intended 
threat. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  authorize  $15.0 
million  for  the  conduct  of  performance  effec- 
tiveness tests  against  dynamic  target  r«p- 
licR.1.  le..  simulated  targets  by  the  Navy. 
Olid  to  gather  preliminary  reliability  and 
malntnlnabllliy  information  necessary  for  a 
production  decl-slon.  This  data  will  provide 
a  basis  for  Congressional  ronsideiatlon  of  the 
fiscal  year  1976  request. 

IMPROVED    S8BN 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  $16,0  million 
requested  to  Initiate  development  of  an  im- 
proved submarine  launched  baDlstic  missile 
system    cfltled    the    SSBN-X.    The    Senate 
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amendment  provided  no  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram because  it  was  deemed  premature.  The 
conferees  support  the  concept  of  this  sub- 
marine system,  which  would  contain  much  of 
the  TYident  system  technology  but  be  smaller 
and  less  costly.  The  plan  for  a  hi-lo  mix  of 
Trident  and  the  SSBN-X  in  the  late  1980s 
and  beyond,  when  Poseidon  replacement  will 
become  necessary  Iwcause  of  age,  Is  consid- 
ered to  have  merit. 

The  conferees  agreed  that,  a  delay  of  one  or 
two  years  In  the  Initiation  of  this  program 
would  also  permit  the  lessons  learned  in  de- 
veloping the  Trident  system  to  be  applied  to 
the  SSBN-X.  The  lead  submarine  contract  for 
Trident  has  not  yet  been  awarded  and  much 
development  work  still  remains  to  be  done. 

The  conferees  considered  that  preliminary 
investigations  of  the  SSBN-X,  If  required, 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  Navy  to  conduct 
under  the  Advanced  Ship  Development  pro- 
gram for  which  $16,042,000  is  authorized.  The 
House  recedes. 

NAVT   BCCONNAISSaNCE    PROCBAMS 

The  Navy  request  for  authorization  in- 
cluded $6.3  million  to  Initiate  the  develop- 
ment of  a  reconnaissance  pod  to  be  carried 
on  tactical  fighter  and  attack  aircraft,  and 
$5.7  million  to  Initiate  the  development  of  a 
carrier-based  electronic  Intelligence  airplane 
(called  TASES)  to  replace  the  present  EA-3B. 
The  House  bill  authorized  both  requests, 
while  the  Senate  amendment  deleted  the 
funds  for  both  programs. 

The  Senate  questioned  whether  the  A-7E 
attack  airplane  was  suitable  for  performing 
reconnaissance  missions  and  stated  that  the 
Navy  bad  not  resolved  the  operational  con- 
cept of  utilizing  fighter  and  attack  airplanes 
in  the  reconnaissance  role.  Tlie  conferees 
agreed  that  the  Senate's  questions  were  valid 
ond  required  resolution  before  the  reconnais- 
sance pod  development  program  is  Initiated. 
The  conferees  restored  $2.4  million  of  the  re- 
quest, which  was  specifically  identified  by  the 
Navy  for  development  of  improved  sensors 
that  could  be  used  In  a  reconnaissance  pod  or 
In  the  present  RA-5C  aircraft. 

The  Senate's  objection  to  the  TASES  pro- 
gram was  the  announced  plan  to  Install  the 
electronic  intelligence -gathering  equipment 
In  anti-submarine  warfare  airplanes.  The 
conferees  agreed  with  the  Senate  position 
that  a  dedicated  TASES  airplane  should  be 
procured,  and  restored  $2.9  million  to  start 
development  on  the  TASES  system  with  the 
understanding  that  these  funds  are  made 
available  only  If  the  dedicated  concept  is 
pursued. 

I'SS   HIP  POCKET 

The  House  bill  deleted  the  entire  $3,129 
million  requested  by  the  Navy.  The  Senate 
amendment  authorized  the  full  amount. 

In  the  USS  Hip  Pocket  program  the  Navy 
Installs  new  technology  aboard  ship  for  at- 
sea  evaluation.  The  conferees  believe  that 
the  Navy  can  use  its  development  o&slst  type 
tests  for  such  evaluations  and  does  not  need 
dedicated  funding  for  this  purpose.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  restore  $995,000,  as  reclaraoed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  the  fiscal 
year  1975  program  for  completion  of  those 
tests  for  which  long  lead  Items  were  pro- 
cured. 

The  Senate  reced>.s  and  agrees  that  this 
funding  win  conclude  the  USS  Hip  Pocket 
program. 

NAVY    PICMTER    PROTOTYPE 

The  Navy's  request  was  for  $34.0  million 
to  begin  development  of  a  VPX  lightweight 
fighter  to  tw  a  complement  to  and  follow-on 
lor  the  F-14  in  the  1980's.  The  House  de- 
leted the  entire  request  since  the  Navy  did 
not  present  a  solid  argument  in  favor  of 
developing  another  lightweight  aircraft. 
Further,  the  Navy  could  not  adequately  de- 
scribe the  reasons  why  either  Air  Force  pro- 
totypes, the  YF-16  or  TF-I7.  could  not  be 
made  carrier  compatible  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirement. 


The  Senate  approved  the  full  request  giv- 
ing strong  endorsement  for  the  VFX  a«  de- 
fined by  the  Navy  fighter  study  group  but 
also  recognized  the  possibility  of  adapting 
one  of  the  Air  Force  prototypes  to  the  Navy 
role. 

Subsequent  to  the  Hous-  bill,  the  House 
conferees  were  provided  with  additional  tes- 
timony by  the  Navy  that  described  and  let- 
ter defined  the  need  for  a  VFAX.  a  common 
lightweight  fighter/attack  aircraft. 

The  conferees,  therefore,  agreed  with  the 
Senate  position  that  the  Navy  should  proceed 
with  this  program.  The  House  was  penuosive 
that  $30.0  million  should  be  entirely  ade- 
quate to  support  the  Navj-'s  planned  program 
In  fiscal  year  1975. 

ADVANCES    TANKER    CARGO    AtRCKAPT 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  $20.0  mil- 
lion requested.  The  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorized $4.5  million,  because  the  require- 
ment had  not  been  clearly  defined  and  be- 
cause the  amount  provided  would  be  ade- 
quate to  support  the  three  competing  con- 
tractors in  concept  development,  trade-off 
studies  and  preliminary  design  durmg  the 
lost,  half  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  conferees  request  that  the  Air  Force 
provide  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  anal- 
ysis of  airlift  requirements  In  support  of  the 
fiscal  year  1976  authorization  request  for 
this  program  which  will  Include  considera- 
tion of  all  aircraft,  whether  in  Inventory, 
being  procured,  or  under  development,  and 
the  airlift  assets  of  our  NATO  allies. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  authorize  $8.0  mil- 
lion as  reclamaed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. This  increased  amount  represents  a 
revised  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work 
described  above  for  the  three  competing  con- 
tractors. 

B-l     AtSCRATT 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  full  $4990 
million  requested.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorized  $45.0  million.  The  Senate  suted 
It  was  dissatisfied  with  continued  Increases 
In  cost  and  delays  in  schedule. 

The  program  proposed  by  the  Air  Force  for 
fi.scal  year  1975  provides  for  continuation  of 
the  program  presented  last  year  plus  an 
Initial  request  for  a  fourth  development 
aircraft,  acceleration  of  some  development 
effort  that  previously  had  been  planned  to 
be  conducted  after  the  producUon  decision, 
and  some  production  type  engmeerlng  de- 
sign effort. 

The  conferees  are  concerned  that  the 
management  reserve  funds  requested  by  the 
Air  Force  may  not  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
technical  problems  and  schedule  delays  that 
might  occur  during  the  coming  >'«ar.  The 
House  conferees  agreed  with  the  Senate  ac- 
tion to  Increase  the  management  reserve 
fund  by  $30  million. 

The  Senate  Committee  In  its  report  pro- 
vided restrictions  on  the  development  of  new 
initiatives  and  the  fourth  aircraft.  After  con- 
siderable discussion,  the  conferees  agreed 
to  the  following  statement  of  intent  regard- 
ing new  initiatives  and  the  development  of 
the  fourth  aircraft.  < 

The  effort  toward  the  development  of.  or 
new  initiatives  relating  to.  the  fourth  or  sub- 
sequent aircraft  is  contingent  upon  and  may 
not  commence  prior  to  successful  first  flight 
of  the  prototype  aircraft.  At  that  time,  the 
Air  Force  can  initiate  a  prior  approval  re- 
programmlng acUon  In  accordance  with  es- 
tablished procedures  to  use  the  unexpended 
portion  of  the  management  reserve  funds 
to   initiate   this  development. 

The  conferees  are  concerned  with  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  successful  first  Bight. 

The  conferees  believe  that  the  comprehen- 
sive cost  effectiveness  study  being  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  Director.  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  will  provide  an  Important  basis 
for  consideration  of  the  authorLRation  re- 
Qucst  to  be  submitted  for  fiscal  year  1976. 


The  House  recedes  and  agrees  to  a  fUDdlog 
level  of  $455.0  million. 

StTBUAOINE   LAITNCBED  BALLISTIC   MXSSILE  RAOAft 
WARNINC     SYsrCM 

The  House  bill  deleted  the  entire  $8.0  mil- 
lion Air  Force  request  for  the  Submarine 
Launched  Ballistic  MlssUe  radar  warnmg  sys- 
tem. The  Senate  amendment  approved  the 
full  amount. 

The  House  r.itlonale  was  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Air  Force  did  not  establish  that 
the  technology  of  the  proposed  system  was 
necessary  to  meet  the  early  warning  require- 
ments. 

The  Senate  recedes:  however,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  delete  the  funds  for  this  program 
without  prejudice. 

The  conferees  request  the  Air  Force  to  ex- 
amine existing  radar  systems  for  performance 
and  cost  effectiveness  and  to  reestablish  the 
requirement  for  them  In  light  of  the  over- 
lapping capability  with  other  systems.  Upon 
further  study,  should  the  Deportment  of  De- 
fense establish  a  convincing  need  to  proceed 
with  the  research  and  development  aspects 
of  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1975.  i.e..  this 
type  of  system  is  required  and  is  necessary  to 
replace  older  systems  which  have  excessive 
logistic  support  and  maintenance  costs  rela- 
tive to  their  operational  effectiveness,  the 
matter  would  be  appropriate  for  submission 
of  a  reprogrammlng  action.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  Armys  efforts  in  this 
area. 

TECHNICAL    SUPPORT    TO    OSD    JCS 

Tht  House  bill  authorized  $15.0  million  of 
the  $18.8  million  request  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  The  Senate  amendment  author- 
ized the  full  amount. 

The  House  action  was  directed  toward 
the  Weapons  Systems  Evaluation  Oroup 
iWSEGl.  The  utUit>-  of  their  studies  »-as 
questioned  insofar  as  they  seeminsly  had 
little  Impact  on  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment programs. 

Sutisequent  to  this  action,  the  Director, 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering  has  clari- 
fied the  role  of  the  WSEG  and  has  tAken 
measures  to  enhance  its  effectiveness. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  increase  the  level 
of  fundmg  for  OSD  JCS  support  to  $|78 
million.  The  $1.0  million  reduction  may  be 
applied  on  a  program  priority  basis. 

TTTLC    HI— ACTIVE    FORCES 

Title  ni  of  the  bill  contains  the  autborl- 
7atlon  for  the  end  strength  of  the  active- 
duty  component  of  the  armed  forces  for 
fiscal  year  1975. 

The  House  bill  bod  reduced  the  authoriza- 
tion by  the  military  departments  by  2.810. 
oil  of  the  reduction  coming  from  the  Air 
Force. 

The  Senate  amendment  had  reduced  the 
total  authorization  Ijy  an  additional  46.213. 
Including  numerical  reductions  fn>m  the 
separate  components  as  follows: 

Army.  16.700: 

Navy.  13.380: 

Marine  Corps.  3.598;  and 

Air  Force.  12.535. 

The  Senate  conferees  insisted  upon  the 
soundness  of  their  position  and  maintained 
that  manpower  reductions  could  and  should 
be  made  without  affecting  combat  units. 

The  House  conferees,  however,  were  ada- 
mant that  reduction  of  the  magnitude  pre- 
scribed by  the  Senate  amendment  could  not 
he  made  without  seriously  affecting  the  ca- 
pabilities of  our  forces  The  conferees  con- 
sidered this  matter  in  great  detail,  and 
agreed  lo  the  component  strength  authorixa- 
tlon  as  provided  In  the  House  bill. 

The  Senate  reluctantly  recedes. 

Support  forces  in  Europe 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, section  303(a|.  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  U5.  mUltary  forces  tu  Eu- 
rope have  an  excessive  number  of  headquar- 
ters and  noncombat  military  personnel  rela- 
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tive  to  tlic  miniber  of  combat  per&ounel 
located  in  Europe.  The  provision  would  have 
required  the  noncombat  component  of  the 
Army  strength  In  Europe  to  be  reduced  bj- 
:»n  amount  of  not  lees  thun  20  percent  over 
a  two-Teer  period,  with  50  percent  of  the 
reductions  cmnpleted  on  or  before  June  30, 
1975.  The  provision  further  stated  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  could  increase  the  com- 
bat comp<Mient  strength  of  the  Army  la 
Europe  to  the  extent  sttpport  forces  were  re- 


less  than  2  existing  Air  National  Guard  fa- 
cUlties. 


TITIX  ly — RCSEBVE  rORCCS 

Title  IV  or  the  bUl  conUlna  the  annual 

authorization  for  the  average  strength  of  The  Senate  ameudmeut  section  also  re- 

the  Selected  Reserve  for  each  Resen-w  com-  qiUred  the  Secretarj  of  Defease  to  submit 

ponent  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  House  and  ^i*  Pl»a  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  ik) 

Senate  dlifered  on  the  strength  figures  for  ^»ys  after  enactment  of  this  act. 

the   Army   National   Guard,   the   Army  Re-  Both  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  receded  in  tlielr 

ser\-e.  the  Naral  Reserve,  the  Marine  Corps  language     and    substituted     new     languase 

Reserve  and  the  Air  National  Guard.  There  which  requires  that  the  Air  NaUonal  Guaru 

was  no  difference  in  the  authorization  for  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  be  used  to  man 


du;x-;^;;Hou:i'tmTru>n°^o"",;:;  "slz  ^' ''"'"' "  "■•  '^'  °""<'  s.^r'.r.^i^^r.'rrf.-v^  '^-n  • 


provision. 

The  House  coiiferees  were  opposed  to  the 
Senate  provision  in  Its  original  form  and  ex- 
pressed their  deep  concern  that  no  uutlnteral 
reductions  be  made  in  VS.  forces  In  Europe 
inconsistent  »-ith  the  NATO  position  at  the 
Mutual  and  Balanced  Pnrce  Reduction 
(MBFRi  negotiations  and  that  nn  action  to 
reduce  forces  be  taken  In  such  a  manner  that 
it  would  violate  the  understanding  achieved 
with  NATO  allies  pursuant  to  the  Jackson- 
Nunn  amendment  in  the  fiscal  year  1974  pro- 
curement authorization  act.  The  Hottse  con- 


Reserve. 

The  House  and  Senate  comproDilsed  their 
fli?\ircs  as  follows: 

For  the  Army  National  Guard  the  Senate 
had  anthorl7ed  390.000  while  the  House  had 
ainhorlzed  408.000.  The  conference  agreed 
en  400.000. 

For  the  Army  Reserve  the  Senate  author- 
ized 230.000  while  the  House  authorized 
225.000.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Fr^r  the  Naval  Resen-e  the  Senate  author- 


flying  units  in  the  Air  National  Guard  dur- 
ing Sscal  year  1975. 

It  also  stales  as  a  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  any  increase  In  the  ratio  of  aircrew  u. 
aircraft  for  the  strategic  airlift  mlsaion  of 
the  Air  Force  above  the  present  ratio  of  crew- 
members  per  aircraft  should  be  achieved  to 
the  maximum  extent  pos.5lbie  through  the 
compouents  of  the  Selected  Reserve  and  not 
by  mcreasing  the  active-duty  force  level  of 
the  Air  Force.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  In 


i^eu    1 10.000    while    the    House    authorized     du-ected  to  study  the  possibility  of  Increasinti 

1 1^000.  The  Senate  recedes.  the  strategic  airlift  crew  ratio  per  aircraft  to 

fM**.*  «!i«P*n^«»*rt  th-  K-i.-#  ,»,.►  ,»,-    "  ^^  "'*  Marine  Corps  Reserve  the  Senate      the  required  levels  by  utillzine  Jolntlv  the 

!!;^!J!.     M^  ,i  J  ^     '  ^^''^  '*"*  *"P"     authorized  36.703  whUe  the  House  authorized      resotirces  of  the  Air  Na"        -  -  ^ 

??"  ^"^.^*°^  .'^°"'^.***  *.Jt«S5lve  if  charged      38.000.  The  Hoiuc  recedes,  "  '^  «t  ii.i 

For   the   Air  National   Guard   the   8ena>e 

authorized  93.412  whUe  the  House  authorlxied 

StS.OOO-  The  Set\ate  recedes. 
Where  the  Senate  yielded,  it  was  on  the 

basis    that    recruiting    results    and    current 


e-xclusively  against  the  Army  strength  In 
Europe-  It  would  hare  required  a  reduction 
of  approximately  23,000  support  troops.  The 
Senate  conferees  assured  the  House  conferees 
that  the  thrust  of  the  amendment  was  not  to 
enforce  any  unilateral  reductions  but  to 
bring  about  an  Improvement  In  the  forces  by 
reduction  in  support  personnel  accompanied 
by  eorrespoodlng  increases  in  combat  per* 
somiel.  The  Senate  conferees  were  InsiMent 
that  reductions  could  be  made  in  support 
personnel  in  Europe. 

After  extensive  discussion,  therefore,  tlie 
conferees  agreed  on  a  modified  version  ot  the 
Seaate  provision  which  Etlpulate<^  that  the 
noncombat  component  of  total  US.  mllitarv 
strength  in  Eurtq>e  shall  be  reduced  by  18.- 
000  to  be  completed  not  later  than  June  30.- 
1976.  with  not  less  than  6.000  of  such  reduc- 
tion completed  on  or  before  June  30,  1976. 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  author- 
ized to  increaiie  the  combat  component 
strength  of  the  VB  forces  in  Europe  by  the 
amount  of  any  such  reductions  made  In  nnn- 
cr-mbat  personnel 

Stanaartti'.aiion  in  NATO 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vteion.  section  302(bi.  requirlni;  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  m,rtite  an  as^ssment  of 
the  loss  of  elfet.tiveucse  in  NATO  because 
of  the  failure  to  staudardi/e  weapoits  sys- 
tems, ammunUloQ.  fuel  and  other  iteuis.  and 
further  charged  the  Secretary  of  DefeiL>e  to 
bring  such  a-ssessmenUs.  together  with  rec- 
ommendatlotiF  for  ^taiidnrdtzailnn  actioiuf.  to 
the  atiemiou  of  NATO  m  that  such  ii8J=esfi- 
inentsand  recommend;!  t  ions  can  become  part 
ol  the  N.AXO  review  of  itA  iorce  ^oals.  The 
Hoube  bill  contained  no  aucb  pruvisiott. 

Tlie  House  confereei  did  uot  object  t^j  ilie 
conduct  of  the  stud;-  ur  dehirabllitv  of  stand- 
ordlzaUoii  but  believed  ihat  the  3ecrcu»rj-  of 
Defense  should  report  to  the  Congress  prior 
to  submitting  his  fladiiiB.-;  to  the  NATO 
CoiUicU  so  tiiat  Congress  would  hB\e  tm  tp- 
portunity  to  make  a  prior  judgment  on  the 
lecommejiduUouA  if  it  m>  wished.  Tlie  Hoube 
ctiiiferees.  thervfore,  recede  -.vltli  a  ievlslon 
the  lanfeuayc  pruvidiutf   iluit   the  Secre- 


tlonal  Guard  and  the 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

In  making  such  a  study  It  is  directed  that 
the  study  should  Include : 

(1)  restructuring  the  missions  of  the  Alt 
National  Guard  units  so  as  to  retain  an  effec- 
tive  strategic   airlift   capability   within   the 


strength    provisions    had    exceeded    original      Air  National  Guard  and  the  Air  Force  »*.- 
Senate  estimates.  That   is.  the  Senate   be-      serve, 


lieved  that  the  higher  figures  were  justified 
but  had  Ruihorleed  a  lower  amount  ba.sed 
on  expectations  of  what  the  Reserves  could 
'ibralij. 

The  Hu\ise  receded  In  the  cnae  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  because  it  is  believed 
that  the  average  strength  figiue  could  not 
be  obtained  based  on  the  Marine  Corps  fail- 
ure to  itirrvasf  their  Reserve  strengths  In 
fiscal  year  197-1. 

In  the  case  cf  the  Army  National  Guard 
where  both  Houses  receded,  it  was  believed 
that  the  figure  400,000  was  adequate  without 
the  dlsehtablltfhmeiit  of  any  units  and  would 
permit  a  desired  manning  level. 
Airlift  cretc  rutio  and  u.ie  of  Air  Guard  anti 
RctvTve 
Tlie  House  In  flection  402  of  the  bill  stated 
that  the  average  strength  prescribed  bv  sec- 
tion 401  of  this  title  for  the  Air  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  shall  Include  a 
force  of  not  less  than  91  flying  units.  The 
Senate  had  no  comparable  section. 

However,  in  section  303  of  the  Senate 
amendment  it  was  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  that  any  hicrease  In  the  ratio 
of  aircrew  to  aircraft  for  the  strategic  airlift 
mt'ision  of  the  Air  Force  above  the  present 
ratio  of  aoo  active-duty  crewmembers  and 
1  2S  Rff-erve  forre  cr'?'.\-members  per  alrcrart 
should  be  achieved  through  the  component.'! 
of  the  Selected  Resen-e  and  not  by  intreasing 
ihe  acilve-duty  force  level  of  the  Air  Force. 
The  section  also  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Defenne  to  furmiilate  a  plan  to  Increase  the 
strategic  airlift  crew  ratio  per  aircraft  to  the 
required  levels  by  utilizing  Jolntlv  the  re- 
Kources  of  the  Air  National  Guard  and  the 
Air  Pitrrc  Re^rve.  Tlie  plan,  under  the  Senate 
amendment,  shau  gpecifically  Include; 

(I  I  rwrncturing  the  missions  of  Air  No- 
tional Guard  iinliji  so  as  to  retain  an  effective 


(2  J  thj  utilization  of  Air  National  Guard 
units  now  in  existence  so  as  to  avoid  the 
loss  of  existing  skills  in  those  unite; 

(3)  a]t«rnatlre8.  Includinf?,  but  not  limited 
to.  transfer,  rotation,  "hybrldlzatlou."  and 
•association."  for  making  available  to  the 
Air  National  Guard  and  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve strategic  airlift  aircraft  In  numbers 
6ufflci*nt  to  support  an  effective  capabllUv 
and 

(4 1  tlie  desirability  of  new  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  limited  selective  mobilbuttion 
of  members  of  the  Air  National  Guard  under 
circumstances  not  leading  to  a  declaration 
of  a  national  emergency  by  the  Congress  or 
the  President. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  required  to 
submit  to  tile  Congress  not  later  than  lan 
days  afier  the  enactment  of  this  act.  and  be- 
fora  the  implementation  thereof,  his  evalua- 
tion of  such  a  study,  the  proposed  schedule 
for  its  Implementation,  nod  such  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  action  relating  U> 
the  subject  matter  of  this  section  as  he 
decm.«i  appropriate. 

Tlie  conferees  dropped  a  Seunte  proMsloii 
that  have  implied  transfer  of  control  of  C  5A 
and  C  141  Air  Force  strategic  airhit  aircrail 
to  the  various  sute  national  guards. 
■rrri.E  v  -civilian  r^asoNNCL 
Both  the  Senate  and  Houi>e  authorized 
civilian  personnel  end  strengths  by  scrvk-e-i 
and  Defense  agencies. 

The  House  reduced  the  number  requested 
by  the  Depurtment  of  Defeu.se  by  15.000  with 
the  reductions  to  be  allocated  among  the 
services  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Senate  amendment  reduced  the  DOD 
request  by  44.600  and  specirted  where  the 
cuts  sliouid  be  made. 

After  extensive  di.scuaslons  both  the  House 


l»ry  of  Dcfciix  shall  report  hu  fliidince  to     mrmeKlc    »irllrt    capability    within    the    Air  Seiiute  receded   and   agreed   to  a  fiscal 


the  Coiigre»^  and  stiba«K)ueiitly  bring  them     National  Guard  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve 


to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate   NATO 
bodie!- 

Tttctirtil  ^iitli'vr  iiitrhcotli 
Section  302)ci  of  the  £:>nale  ain''n{lii;etit 
eoutaiued  Uuigiia^e  lree<:luij  the  number  of 
taeucal  nuclear  warlieadi,  in  Europe  a*  of  the 
dute  of  eoartmeiit  of  the  bill  except  In  the 
event  of  hoetiutiea. 

The  House  cotiferwte  acreptevl  tht-.  Senate 
provision  i.iih  a  revlcion  which  limited  the 
ireeM  iii.til  Jiuie  30.  )»75,  and  deleted  the 
seuil-anniial    reportlli';    requirement 


121  the  utllti-ation  of  Air  National  Guard 
iiMll*  now  In  exlfltence  «o  as  to  avoid  the  loss 
C.I  exlMiiia  »mil«  In  thoee  unltis: 

l3l  altertn  Hve«,  lncludih((r,  but  not  tliulted 
to.  tranafer.  rotation,  "liyhrldlzallon."  and 
"aaviclatian.  '  for  making;  avaUabie  to  the 
Air  National  Guard  and  the  Air  Force  Reaerve 
slratCKlc  alrhft  aircraft  In  numbers  aumnent 
to  support  an  effective  capabUity;  and 


year  1875  cud  streHBth  for  Defense  civilian 
personnel  of  095,000.  This  la  a  reduction  ol 
32.327  from  the  Uefense  Department  requesl 
and  Itt  to  be  apportioned  among  the  miiltarv 
departmenta  and  Defenae  atencles  bv  the 
Secretary  of  Defence.  Tlie  Secretary  of  De- 
fense ahall  reporl  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Hervlcea  of  the  Senate  and  House  o! 
Represeutatlvea  within  flo  days  after  the  en- 
artment  of  this  Act  on  the  manner  In  which 
lhl»  reduction   is  to  be  apportioned  among 


ia  ,1i  *.  *^       „    "  ."r?""  <:<>'>«Pf   for  Air     Uie   military  departmenta  knd  the  Defeme 
lift  r.,le  ualtiK  C  5  or  C  141   aircraft  at  not     ae«cnl>ed    m    the    Manpower    RequlreLots 
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Report  Because  the  reduction  Includes  many  Training  Student  Loads  consistent  with  the  Informed    the    Senate    conferees    that    they 

unfllled  spaces  and  becatjse  over  200.000  new  manpower  strengths  In  Titles  In,  IV,  and  V.  could  not  consider  nongermane  amendmenta 

civilian  employees  are  expected  to  be  hired  This  would  meet  the  Intent   of  the  House  becatise   of   the    Rules   of    the   House.   The 

li  fiscal  year  1976.  the  Department  of  De-  Increases.  House  Committee  indicated  ita  Intention  to 

fense  should  be  able  to  accomplish  the  Jail  The  House,  therefore,  recedes,  immediately  consider  legislation  simuar  to 

reduction  by  normal  attrition  without  lay-  Education  ossisfance                           '^"'5*^'"'  provision.        

...  „i-  n.,«*nt  mmnXn-Bf-t^  «       .               j  The  Senate,  therefore,  recedes. 

oils  of  present  employees.  ^  g^^,  amendment  to  the  Senate  amend-  r--u,t.A   atdrt 

Civilian  strength  adjustment  ment  would  have  precluded  the  Department  tnttsiea   owes 

Section  502  of  the  Senate  amendment  de-  of  Defenae  from  denying  financial  assistance  Section  704  of  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
dared  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  De-  to  any  person  pursuing  an  educational  pro-  tamed  a  provision  that  only  218  'n'Jf™ 
partment  of  Defense  use  the  least  costly  gram  solely  on  the  grounds  that  such  peraon  men  may  be  assigned  on  a  temporary  basis 
form  of  manpower  and  directed  that  the  is  enrolled  in  a  college  that  terminated  to  perform  the  duties  ol  enlisted  aides  The 
£c"t^  "roefense  in  developing  annual  ROTC.  House  bill  did  not  address  th«  l""' 
authorization  requests  be  required  to  con-  The  House  conferees  were  adamant  that  The  Senate  conferees  eipressed  the  belief 
.^ider  the  advantages  of  conversion  of  mUi-  this  provision  be  deleted  from  the  bill.  that  the  enlisted  aide  program  was  stlU  being 
lary  to  civilian  personnel  and  vice  versa.  If  the  universities  and  colleges  wish  to  dl-  abused,  there  were  too  many  unnecessary  so- 
Tnere  was  no  similar  provision  In  the  House  vorce  themselves  from  the  training  program  cial  activities  engaged  In  By  hign  ranaing 
bill  However,  the  House  bill,  m  section  SOI  offered  bv  ROTC,  the  House  conferees  be-  military  personnel  and  that  curtailment  ol 
(d.  provided  for  an  adjustment  for  civilian  neve  the  Department  of  Defense  should  be  authority  for  aide:  would  help  curtail  un- 
strength  authorized  whenever  the  Secretary  allowed  to  withhold  financial  assistance  to  necesiiary  functions.  .  .v  .  .*. 
of  Defense  or  Service  Secretary  determines  persons  at  those  mstltutions.  The  choice  of  The  House  conferees  pomted  out  that  the 
that  a  function  or  activity  will  be  performed  whether  such  colleges  or  universities  desire  congressional  action  laJten  tlurlng  fiscal  jear 
bv  direct-hire  clvnian  employees  and  vice  to  reinstate  the  ROTC  U  totally  up  to  the  1914  reduced  the  number  of  aides  tTomi.m 
venia.  Institution.  "  675.  This  latter  number  »"   w  be  put 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  receded  The  Senate  relucuntly  recedes.  m'"  «"«'  beginning  July  I.  19. s.  and  naa 
and  new  language  was  agreed  to  providing  vii— OENEKii.  paovtsjoNS  ''°'  '^'"  S'""  *"  oPPO"unlly  to  work  The 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  De-  „  .."^  '"'-^^'"^  ^.°,^„,„h  »°"^  conferees  were  insistent  that  the 
fense  Department  use  the  least  costly  form  M'hfor!,  osstslance  In  support  of  South  agreement  of  last  year  be  permitted  to  oper- 
of  manpower  that  Is  consutent  with  mUltary  Viclnom  ,te.  at  least  on  an  experimental  basis,  be- 
requirements  and  other  needs  of  the  Depart-  As  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  Title  I,  fore  further  reductions  are  made  The  sen- 
ment  of  Defense.  It  further  directed  that  In  In  the  explanation  of  the  transfer  of  procure-  ate  confereea  Insisted  that  last  year's  action 
the  development  of  the  annual  manpower  ment  authorization  for  MlllUry  Assistance  was  insufflcient.  The  Senate  conferees  *P^^ 
authorization  requests  to  the  Congress,  the  to  South  Vietnam  to  Title  VII.  the  conferees  to  yield  on  the  number  llmlUtlon  provided 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  consider  the  ad-  agreed  on  a  limitation  of  «1  billion  on  au-  the  matter  receives  further  scrutmy 
vantages  of  converting  one  form  of  man-  thorlzatlon  for  appropriation  for  support  ol  The  conference,  therefore,  directs  the  Sec- 
power  to  another  (military,  civilian  or  prl-  South  Vietnamese  forces.  retary  of  Defense  to  study  the  need  for  en- 
vate  contractl  for  the  performance  of  a  spec-  Both  Houses  had  Included  new  language  listed  aides  to  provide  tnilltarv  assistance  to 
ifled  Job.  The  Justification  of  any  conversion  providing  for  this  military  asslsUnce  pro-  senior  military  olEclals  and  to  report  to  the 
from  one  form  of  manpower  to  another  shaU  gram  to  be  managed  as  a  single  account.  The  Congress  the  results  of  that  study  within  90 
be  contained  In  the  Annual  Manpower  Re-  conferees  agreed  to  accept  the  more  restrlc-  days.  It  was  further  agreed  by  the  conferees 
quirements  Report  to  the  Congress  required  tlve  language  of  the  Senate  amendment  that  the  House  or  Senate  Armed  Services 
by  section  138lcl  (31  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  sepa-  Committee,  or  both,  would  hold  hearings  on 
Code.  rate  appropriation  and  account  tor  military  these  alternatives  as  soon  thereafter  aa  prac- 

Sectlon  502  of  the  House  bill  authorized  support  to  South  Vietnam.  Pursuant  to  the  ticable. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  when  he  deter-  agreement  authorization  for  procurement  pro'tibicion  o/  researc^i  on  dogs 
mines  that  such  action  Is  In  the  national  In-  was  transferred  from  Title  I  to  Title  vn.  Yhc  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
terest,  to  employ  civilian  personnel  In  ex-  The  conferees  wish  to  emphasize  that  prior  vision,  section  705.  prohibiting  the  use  of 
cess  of  the  numbers  authorized  by  section  year's  military  assistance  to  South  Vietnam  funds  authorized  by  this  act  for  the  purpose 
501,  provided  that  the  number  of  additional  which  was  Service  funded  was  an  annual  of  carrying  out  research,  testing  and  or  eval- 
personnel  to  be  employed  shall  not  exceed  1  authority  and  exphred  at  the  end  of  each  u^tlon'  of  poisonous  gases,  radioactive  ma- 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  civilian  per-  fiscal  year.  Since  the  conference  report  does  terials.  poisonous  chemicals,  biological  or 
sonnel  authorized  by  section  501.  and  further  not  Include  any  new  service  funded  authority  cheml<:al  warfare  agents  upon  dogs.  The 
provided  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  tor  FY  1975.  all  unused  Military  Assistance  House  bill  contained  no  comparable  provl- 
promptly  noUfy  the  Congress  of  any  ded-  service  Funded  (MASPl  authority  automat-  sion. 

slon  to  increase  civilian  personnel  strength  ically  expired  at  the  end  of  FY  1974.  Hence  The   conferees   were   advised    by    the   De- 

pursuant     to    this    authority.    The    Senate  ,i,e  Department  of  Defense  has  no  authority  partment    of    Defense    that    this    provision 

amendment  did  not  provide  such  authoriza-  jq  ^5^  ^ny  unobligated  balances  In  Service  would  prohibit  the  conduct  of  all  research 

tion.  funds  for  support  of  South  Vietnamese  mill-  Involving  the   use  of  dogs  even   where  the 

The  conferees  adopted  the  House  language  tary  forces.  purpose   was  for  the   health  and  safety  of 

but  provided  that  the  authority  of  the  Sec-  Diioosal  0/ old  sftios  civilian  and  military  defense  personnel,  or 

retary  under  this  section  shall  be  limited  to  ,„.„.....      ^  for  the  benefit  of  dogs  and  oTher  animals. 

I,  of  I  percent  for  use  on  a  temporary  basis  The  Senate  s^endment  contained  a  pro-  ,                         ,^  ^   ,    ^  ^.^                ,  ^.^ 

to  meet  emergencies.  vision,  section  702.  requiring  that  «ny  naval  „^  ^,'„eh  contributed  to  the  health  of  hu- 

TITLE  VI-Mn.rT»«T  I1tAlr.INO  STtTttENT  LOWS  "'^     I'i   '.T^L^.  ^JxT^^Ll-T  .^m.rt  "^   '*'nK»-   ««»  «  1"«   O'""  ^""  >^°""' 

years  of  age  may   be  sold,  leased,  granted.  ..„_„  £.._„  ,,,^.1 

Section  eoila)  loaned,   bartered,    transferred,    or   otherwise  pii    ,,?!f°,"^„,,ersitv    exoerts    related 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  the  au-  disposed  of  only  m  accordance  with  a  law  ,„',°  .'     „J^,',.  _..,h   .  chenucal  that  is 

thorized  Military  Training  Student  Loads  as  enacted  hereafter.   It   also  stated   that   any  SS'^'2^"Srm^*  *,"m^™^pi^tlon 

requested  by  the  Department  of  Defe.«e  as  other  naval  vessel  may  be  transferred  only  ^""^^  flour  f^'S^Sl'd^^etiTh^riad 

""■ow:  "^t"   ">'  proposed   transfer   has   been  pre-  .„^„^„,„^  ,hls  chemical   was  fed  to  dogs. 

S.:::::::::::-'::;;;;;;;;::::!;:S  =5s5==£-"-"'=  ™^^^^^^ 

Marine    Corp. 26,263  The  s^^S^™n"e1eS  Minted  to  the  ne-  finding  was  that  a  similar  occurrence  of  con- 
Air  Force.-™ 52,900  celsltv  of  Seeing  fo^al'^npessVonalc^n-  ^"'^'""^  ■"'«>"  ■*  "^"'^  ">  "^*l««n.  Of 

Army  National  Ovi^ 12,111  ZTlv^  The  ?S,n1l«  of  ia'^-L  vS^" to  ^-f  "S"'«3"rh,„"',h':  bTe^d  c^um.S 

Army  Reserve . 8,673  other  nations.  The  House   conferees  noted,  f  "*'"  °?=1' „'?„r  ...  ,^rt  ^o  o^h.^^  m 

Navy  Reserve 2,836  however   that  the  language  was  far  broader  this  contaminant  was  fed  to  other  species^ 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 3,403  Vhl    that    required    toTover    transfe^  to  ^  ^',  ™nferees  do  tiot  '"PPon  the  use  o 

Air  National  Ouard 2,359  other     nations      The     conferees      therefore,  logs  for  research  in  chemical  and  blologKral 

*'^  --  -«"■' ^ •■"«  '^r^^^^.s^r.^^X"^'""^  Ti'e'"^,rfer.riLre'n'eieS't.::f,rw%^:; 

The  House  added  3.000  to  the  Army  Reserve  consistent  with  the  Senate  s  intent.  ^^^^  research  to  improve  and  save  U\e»  of 
and  5O0  to  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  as  re-  ^he  Hotise  recedes.  either  man  or  animal  be  continued.  The  con- 
quested  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  CtA  actwities  ferees  agreed  that  while  the  provision  bad 
of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs  and  concurred  Section  703  of  the  Senate  amendment  *-as  merit,  it  required  modiflcation  to  permtt 
In  by  the  Deputy  A.sslstant  Secretary  of  De-  a  Iloor  amendment  to  revise  the  National  certain  research  to  be  conducted  that  would 
fense   for   Education.  Security  Act  of    1947  so  as  to  assure  pro-  benefit  the  health  and  safety  of  man.  The 

The   Senate  authorized   the  strengths  re-  hlbttiou    of   CIA    involvement    in    dom«stic  conferees  agreed  to  modify  the  lanKuage  of 

quested  but  In  section  601(b)   required  the  activities.  The  amendment  was  not  germane  section  705  of  the  Senate  bill.  The  lansiuage 

Secretary  of  Defense  to  adjust  the  Military  to  the  House  bill  and  the  House  conferees  as  agreed  to  by  the  conierevs  will  prohibit 
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Ihe  utlllMtion  or  dogs  m  research  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  biological  or  chemical 
weapons.  However,  ic  wUl  not  prohibit  re- 
search on  dogs  for  other  purposes  such  as 
establishing  Immnnoif^ic  levels,  occupation- 
al safety  hazard  levels  and  other  vital  medi- 
cal research  designed  to  Improve  and  save 
lives. 

Prohibiting  expenditure  to  £timti!ate 
domestic  economj/ 
Tite  Senate  amendment  contained  lan- 
f-iifige,  adopted  on  the  Senate  floor,  which 
would  prohibit  the  expenditure  of  any  fiind» 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  or  otherwise  forcing  a 
change  In  the  domestic  economy,  unless  here- 
after authorized  by  law. 

The  Kou.se  bill  conuhied  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  Senate  languase  was  not  germane  to 
the  House  bill  and,  as  indicated,  the  House 
conferees  were  unable  to  accept  uonger- 
mane  amendments  beca\ise  of  Uie  Rules  ol 
the  House.  The  House  conferees  further 
pointed  out  that  the  committees  of  boUi 
Houses  had  examined  the  purpose  of  the  au- 
thonzation  in  the  present  bill  in  great  de- 
tail and  In  no  case  are  funds  authorized  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  domestic 
economy. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
C&ntirtuatton  pay  for  military  phpxicians  in 
initial  residency 
The  recently  passed  phv.siclans"  boniiR  leg- 
islation. Public  Law  93-274.  precludes  those 
In  "initial  residency"  from  receiving  the  new 
bonus.  The  new  law  also  terminates  contin- 
uation pay  for  physicians  below  the  grade  of 
O-Q  (colonelcaptaln).  Subsequent  to  the 
passage  of  the  law  tt  became  known  that 
some  military  doctors  delayed  their  hiitiai 
residency  for  some  years  and  performed  gen- 
eral medical  duty  during  which  service  thev 
received  continuation  pay.  The  eSect  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-274.  thereforei  would  be  that  such 
physicians  would  lose  continuation  pay  at 
the  commencement  of  residency,  thus  suOTer- 
ing  a  substantial  reduction  in  pay  not  in- 
tended by  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  au- 
thorizing continuation  pay  for  physicians 
In  initial  residency,  so  that  the  Department 
of  Defease  could  provide  such  pay  to  thoee  in 
Inital  residency  who  are  otherwise  quallfled. 
Five  years  of  service  are  required  by  regula- 
tion for  doctor  to  be  eligible  for  continua- 
tion pay. 

Because  the  provL^ion  w^s  found  to  be 
nongermane  to  the  House  bill,  the  House 
conferees  could  not  accept  the  provision 
Howerer.  recognizing  the  merits  of  the 
amendment,  the  House  conferees  agreed  to 
Introduce  separate  legislation  In  the  House 
and  to  give  the  legislation  prompt  considera- 
tion. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Cutebra 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting expenditure  of  funds  by  the  Navy 
after  December  31.  1975.  for  operations  m- 
volviug  target  practice  at  the  IsUnd  of  Cu- 
lebra.  The  House  bill  contained  no  such 
provision. 

The  Hou^e  conferees  expressed  their  con- 
cern that  adequate  practice  facilities  be 
available  to  the  Navy.  The  House  accepted 
tlie  Senate  provision  with  a  language 
modtacatlon  which  prohibits  the  use  of 
the  Culebra  complex  for  target  practice 
during  any  period  of  time  that  nego- 
tiations required  by  Public  Law  93-166 
have  been  ended  on  the  Initiative  of 
the  JTS.  Government  prior  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  satisfactory  agreement  on  a  new  site 
In  Public  Law  93-166  Congress  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  $12  mUllon  for  construc- 
tion and  equipage  of  a  site  for  the  relocation 
of  th«  ship-to-shore  gunfire  and  bombing 


operations  from  the  Island  of  Culebra.  Writ- 
ten into  the  law  was  the  provision  that  the 
relocation  of  such  operations  from  Culebra  Is 
conditional  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  satis- 
factory agreement  to  be  negotiated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  hU  designee' with 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  To  date, 
negotiations  have  not  IdentlGed  a  satisfac- 
tory alternative  site. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  provuion  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees,  therefore.  Is  to  assure  that 
authorities  for  both  the  US.  Government 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
diligently  pursue  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
poses of  satisfactorily  resolving  thte  Issue 
ft  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  conferees  noted  the  receipt  of  a  com- 
munication from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
D.'feiise  reiterating  the  Uiieniion  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  relocatUig  the  target  site 
from  the  Culebra  complex  no  later  than  De- 
cember 31.  1975.  but  emphasizing  that  the 
Deportment  of  Defense  has  no  intention  ol 
relocnting  the  training  faculties  currently 
on  Culebra  until  a  suitable  permanent  site 
l-i  agreed  upon 

AuthorHy   to   rntist   non-hitjh    sohool 
graduates 
A  provision  Included  In  the  DOD  Supple- 
mental Authorization  for  Appropriations  Bill 
for  FY  1B74,  reads  as  follows: 

'■No  volunteer  for  enlistment  Into  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  denied  enlistment 
solely  because  of  his  not  having  a  hieh 
school  diploma.' 

Section  709  of  the  Senate  amendment  in- 
cluded a  provision  that  would  add  the  word- 
ing to  the  above  Ungunge.  ".  .  .  when  the 
enlistment  is  needed  to  meet  requirements 
established  by  the  Secretnrv  of  the  service 
concerned." 

There  was  no  similar  provision  In  the 
House  bin. 

The  Senate  conferees  stated  the  provision 
in  the  Senate  amendment  was  Intended  to 
Insure  that  a  non-high  school  graduate 
would  not  be  denied  original  enlistment 
solely  because  the  potential  recruit  was  not 
a  high  school  graduate,  particularly  when  the 
enlistment  was  needed  to  meet  established 
requirements  for  new  accessions  to  the 
Armed  Forces.  But  they  pointed  out  that  the 
language  In  the  Supplemental  Bill  could 
conceivably  be  given  the  Interpretation  that 
the  Armed  Forces  could  not  give  preference 
to  enlisting  high  school  graduates  over  non- 
hlgh  school  graduates.  By  the  additional  lan- 
guage of  Senate  amendment  this  would 
permit  the  Secretaries  of  the  various  depart- 
ments to  use  educational  levels  as  indica- 
tions of  quaimcations  for  peraounel  man- 
agement and  for  the  screening  of  personnel 
acquisitions. 

The  House  recedes. 

Recruiting  advertising 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision stating  the  sense  of  Congress  that  In 
advertising  activity  for  the  recruitment  of 
military  personnel  the  Department  of  De- 
fense should  utUlT*  "all  major  forms  of  pub- 
Uc  media.  Including  the  broadcast  media." 
The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provision. 
The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that 
there  was  nothing  iu  law  at  present  spe- 
ciflcaUy  prohlbltUig  the  use  of  advertising 
in  any  one  speclHc  media  and  that  it  would 
appear  to  be  cou&isient  with  the  sound  leg- 
islative practice  to  pass  a  law  to  permit 
something  not  prohibited  by  law.  In  addi- 
tion, the  House  conferees  pointed  out  that 
the  amendment  could  be  taken  as  a  move  to 
require  equal  distribution  of  advertising 
funds  among  all  media  without  regard  to  the 
most  cost -effective  means  of  conducting  an 
advertising  campaign.  The  House  conferees 
therefore,  were  adamant  In  their  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 
The  Senate  reluctantly  recedes. 
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Operation  base  launch 
Section  71 1  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro. 
vlded  that  none  of  the  funds  in  the  biu  may 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  flight 
tests  (Including  operational  base  launch)  of 
the  Minuteman  missile  from  anywhere  In  the 
United  States  other  than  Vandenberg  APB 
Lompoc,  Caliromla. 

The  Senate  language  would  prevent  the 
Ah-  Force  from  flight  testing  Minuteman 
under  operational  conditions  from  missile 
wings  In  Montana  and  elsewhere.  Such 
testing  had  been  planned  by  the  Air  Ftorre 
and  the  House  bill  Included  »13.6  million  for 
tests. 

The   House   conferees   stronglv  supported 
the   desirability   of   such   realistic   testing 
However,  the  Senate  conferees  were  adamant 
The  House,  therefore,  recedes. 

War  reserve  stock  limitation 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision designed  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
authorized  in  the  bill  for  stockpiling  war 
material  for  use  of  any  Asian  country  except 
as  authorized  by  section  701.  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act.  or  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act.  The  language  further  prohibited  trans- 
fer of  already  stockpiled  material  to  any 
Asian  country  except  as  speciflcally  author- 
ized by  law. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Hou.se  conferees  stronglv  opposed  the 
Senate  provision.  The  House  conferees  noted 
that  no  hearings  had  been  held  on  the  pro- 
vision and  that  this  is  a  very  complex  mat- 
ter which  could  seriously  binder  the  planning 
of  the  Armed  Forces  for  their  own  require- 
ments as  well  as  coordination  with  allies  in 
a  crisis. 

The  House  conferees  were  adamant  and 
the  Senate,  therefore,  reluctantly  recedes. 
Procurement  o/  medicine  and 
medical  supplies 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision adopted  without  hearings  eliminating 
the  exUtlng  exclusion  In  law  which  permits 
the  purchase  of  medicine  or  medical  supplies 
by  other  than  competitive  procurement  with 
formal  advertising.  The  House  bill  contained 
no  such  provision.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense opposed  the  amendment. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  this 
wotUd  be  a  procedural  change  In  a  complex 
procurement  area  which  could  involve  sig- 
nificant delays  in  the  procurement  of  medi- 
cines and  medical  supplies  and  could  Involve 
consideration  of  proprietary  rights.  Further, 
the  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
«Titlng  specifications  for  use  in  formal  ad- 
vertising could  complicate  the  procurement 
of  medicines.  The  Senate  conferees  agreed 
that  there  were  complex  questions  Involved 
which  had  not  been  thoroughly  aired  as 
would  have  been  the  case  If  public  hearing.-? 
were  held.  Most  Importantly,  the  House  con- 
ferees Insisted  the  amendment  was  non-ger- 
mane under  the  rules  of  the  House. 
The  Senate,  therefore,  recedes. 

Kahoolawc 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision which  would  have  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  conduct  an  investigation 
for  the  purpose  of  locating  an  uninhabited 
Island  other  than  Kahoolawe  to  be  used  for 
target  practice  by  the  mUitary  services.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  such  provision.  The 
House  conferees  pointed  out  that  there  is  a 
requirement  for  air- to -surface  and  surface- 
to-surface  bomhardment  training  by  our 
military  forces  a  .d  pointed  out  that  a  De- 
fense Department  study  completed  in  1972 
reaffirmed  the  need  for  meeting  this  require- 
ment at  the  Island  of  Kahoolawe. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Awarding  of  master's  degrees 
The  Senate  amendment  Included  a  provl- 
•lon  to  atlow— subject  to  the  approval  of  a 
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nationally  recognized  civilian  accrediting  as- 
sociation approved  by  the  Commissioner  of 
£ducatl<Mi.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare — the  Commandant  ot  the 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  to 
confer  the  degree  of  master  of  military  art 
and  science  upon  graduates  of  the  college. 
There  was  no  such  language  in  the  House 
bill.  During  the  QOth  Congress  the  House 
passed  similar  legislation  but  no  action  was 
laken  in  the  Senate. 

Since  1963  the  Command  and  General  Slaff 
College  has  conducted  a  graduate  program 
which  was.  until  1966.  accredited  by  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools.  Tlils  Is  a  voluntarj-  pro- 
gram offered  only  to  a  very  limited  number 
of  officers  who  have  been  rigorously  screened 
for  academic  and  professional  competence. 
By  accrediting  the  program,  military  art  and 
science  was  recognized  as  a  distinct  academic 
discipline  by  tue  North  Central  Association. 
However,  the  accreditation  was  withdrawn 
on  June  30. 1966.  only  because  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  did  not  have  de- 
gree-granting authority. 

The  Senate  conferees  pointed  out  that  the 
granting  of  such  degree  would  promote  wider 
recognition  by  the  civilian  academic  com- 
munity of  the  military  calling  as  a  profession 
by  providing  a  related  schala.stic  discipline. 
Further,  this  would  be  a  major  help  In  secur- 
ing faculty  recognition  of  ROTC  Instruc- 
tors who  could  obtain  a  graduate  degree  In 
the  discipline  In  which  they  teach. 

The  House  recedes. 

Formal  adveriiUng 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision adding  a  new  report  required  relating 
to  military  procurement.  Tlie  provision  would 
have  required  the  head  of  an  agency  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  report  describing  each  pur- 
chase or  contract,  the  value  of  which 
amounted  to  $1  million  or  more,  where  for- 
mal advertising  was  not  used.  Ihe  House 
bill  contained  no  such  provision. 

The  Bouse  conferees  maintained  that  the 
amendment  would  have  instituted  an  exten- 
sive reporting  requirement  without  substan- 
tial benefit  to  the  Congress.  Tlie  House  con- 
ferees believe  that  adequate  information  on 
procurement  procedures  can  be  obtained  by 
the  Congress  under  present  procedures.  Tlie 
Congress  la  continuing  to  Improve  Its  in- 
formation-gathering function  by  use  of  such 
procedures  as  the  recently  revised  Selected 
Acquhiitlou  Report,  llie  House  conferees  be- 
lieve that  additional  reporting  requirements 
should  not  be  Instituted  except  in  response 
to  detailed  study  by  the  Congress  to  assure 
that  such  reporting  is  necessary.  The  House 
conferees  further  stressed  that  tlie  provision 
was  not  germane.  The  House  conferees  were, 
therefore,  adamant  In  their  opposition  and 
the  Senate  reluctantly  recedes. 
Export  of  technology 

The  Senate  amendment  conialned  lan- 
guage which  would  have  provided  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  with  substantially  more 
authority  in  all  administrative  decisions  re- 
latUig  to  the  granting  of  export  licenses  on 
the  sale  of  goods  or  technology  to  foreign 
countries.  There  was  no  similar  provision  in 
the  House  bill, 

The  House  conferees  accepted  the  Senate 
provision  with  a  modification  which  restrict- 
ed the  purview  of  the  Secretarj-  of  Defense  to 
goods,  technology,  and  Indtistrlal  techniques 
which  have  been  developed  In  whole  or  in 
part  as  a  direct  or  indirect  result  of  research 
and  development  or  procurement  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  conferees 
were  unanimous  in  their  expression  of  con- 
cern over  the  fact  that  our  country  has  ap- 
parently unwlttli^ly  committed  itself  to  the 
sale  of  Items  which  will  enhance  the  military 
capabilities  of  our  potential  enemies. 
C^ 1573— Part  19 


It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  confer- 
ence report  the  Congress,  by  concurrent 
resolution,  may  override  the  decision  of  the 
President  where  he  reverses  a  decision  of  the 
Secretary  %f  Defense  to  recommend  against 
the  approval  of  an  export  license. 
Deadline  extension  for  military  decorations 
and  awards 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, section  719.  to  extend  the  time  limits 
for  the  award  of  military  decorations  to  In- 
dividuals for  service  between  July  1,  1958. 
and  March  28,  1973.  Written  recommendation 
would  have  to  be  made  within  one  year  and 
awarding  of  the  decoration  within  two  years. 
The  House  bill  had  no  similar  provision. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
to  benefit  lndi\-lduals  who  served  in  Vietnam. 
Delays  have  been  experienced  In  receiving 
recommendations  or  in  gaining  substantiat- 
ing luformaiion  because  many  Individuals 
Involved  were  prl.sonera  of  war. 

The  House  conferees  recognized  the  merits 
of  the  amendment  and  did  not  wish  to  pre- 
vent the  awarding  of  decorations  in  meritori- 
ous cases  Involving  former  prlsonere  of  war 
However,  the  House  conferees  were  unable  to 
accept  the  provision  because  it  Is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  House  bill  and.  therefore,  could 
not  be  accepted  under  the  Rules  of  the 
House.  The  House  conferees  stated  that 
separate  legislation  to  accomplljjh  the  pur- 
poses of  the  provision  lias  been  Introduced 
m  the  House  and  wotild  be  given  a  hearUig 
In  the  near  future. 

The  Senate  conferees,  therefore,  reluc- 
tantly recede. 

Recompntation   of   military   retired   pay 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  floor  amend- 
ment not  considered  In  committee  which 
would  have  provided  recompntation  of  mili- 
tary retired  pay  on  Janiuu^  1.  1972.  pay 
scales.  The  House  bill  contained  no  simlUr 
provision. 

The  House  conferees  Indicated  they  were 
unable  to  consider  the  amendment  because  It 
was  uongermane  to  the  Hon.**  bill  and  the 
Rules  of  the  House  precluded  the  acceptance 
of  nongermane  amendments  in  conference. 

The  House  conferees  indicated  plans  to 
consider  major  legislation  revising  the  mili- 
tary retirement  system  In  the  future  and 
indicated  that  recomputatlon  proposals 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  be  preseutMJ 
during  those  hearings. 

Tm-E     VIU — NUCLt-VR-POWEaUD      N4VV 

The  House  bill  had  a  separate  title.  Title 
VIII,  that  would  establish  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  modernize  Its  naval  strike 
forces  by  making  its  new  major  strike  com- 
batant ships  nuclear  powered. 

The  House  language  defines  tlio  major 
combatant  vessels,  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  subixUt  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress,  and  requires  that  all  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  for  major  combat- 
ant vessels  shall  be  for  nuclear-powered  ves- 
sels, unless  the  President  fully  advises  the 
Congress  that  construction  of  nuclear-pow- 
ered vessels  for  such  purposes  Is  not  in  the 
national  interest. 

The  House  conferees  reviewed   the  many  . 
instances  In  which  It  took  congressional  ini- 
tiative to  bring  about  nuclear -powered  ships 
for  the  Navy. 

The  Senate  confeiees  desired  to  make  tlic 
deSnition  of  major  combatant  vessels  more 
explicit  by  spelling  out  that  the  ships  that 
would  be  traveling  with  aircraft  carriers 
could  be  cruisers,  frigates  and  destroyers, 
and  that  ships  which  might  operate  Inde- 
pendently could  also  be  cruisers,  frigates  and 
destroyers  in  addition  to  submarines  and 
aircraft  carriers.  The  conferees  do  not  Intend 
that  ocean  escort  ships,  such  as  the  sea  con- 
trol ship,  the  patrol  frigate,  the  patrol  hydro- 
foil missile  ship,  the  surface  effect  ship  or 
amphibious  ships  such  as  the  Ipnding  heli- 


copter assault  ship  (LHA>  be  included  In 
this  "major  combatant"  category  requiring 
nuclear  propulsion. 

Tlie  language  of  the  title  was  modtfled 
accordingly. 

The  Senate  recedes.  I 

SUKUAET 

The  bill  as  agreed  to  In  conference,  totals 
ft22.195.037,000.  of  which.  •35.073.000  Will 
come  irom  reimbursements  for  foreign  mili- 
tary sales. 

The  figure  arrived  at  by  the  conferees  Is  | 
•935.102.000  leas  than  the  amotiut  requested 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

F.  Eow.  HiacRT. 

Uelvzn  Price. 

O.  C,  Fisher, 

Charles  E.  BnNNrrr, 

Samuel    S.    Sthatton. 

WiLLtAM  G.  Brat, 

L,  C.  Aremds. 

Bob  WnjtoN. 

Charles  S.  Gubser, 
ytanogcts  on   I^ic   Part   of  the  //oi*Ae. 

John    C.    Stcnnis. 

Stuart  SyMiHcroH, 

Henby  M.  Jackson. 

Howard  W.  Cannon. 

Thomas  J.  McIirrrRE. 

Strom  Tuuruond. 

John  O.  Towxa. 

Peter  H.  DoinmcK. 

Barrt  Oolowater. 
Mana-igem  on  the  Part  of  ttie  Senate. 


LET  JUSTICE  BE  DONE 

tMr.  KCX;H  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  re\Ise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  KOCH,  Mr.  Speaker,  trutli  and 
justice  tiltimately  will  prevail  in  the 
United  States.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  its  unanimous  decision  of  today  ruled 
that  no  man  is  above  the  low  and  that 
we  are  a  govei-nment  of  laws  not  of  men. 
The  President  sought  to  frustrate  the 
pending  criminal  proceedings  instituted 
by  the  Special  Prosecutor  by  dcnj'ing  to 
the  Special  Prosecutor  evidentiary  mat- 
ter. He  sought  to  establish  an  exemption 
for  himself  under  the  guise  of  executive 
privilege,  and  the  Supreme  Court  said. 
"No."  It  is  surely  true  that  "justice 
tliough  moving  slowly  seldom  faUs  to 
overtake  the  wicked." 

There  will  be  some  who  will  now  urge 
further  delay  of  the  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings in  order  to  give  the  President 
an  opportunity  to  comply  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  order,  and  should  he  com- 
ply, to  allow  the  Judiclaiy  Committee  to 
listen  to  the  tapes.  I  do  not  believe  that 
further  delay  is  necessan'  or  justified.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  need  only  establish 
that  there  is  probable  cause  that  the 
President  has  committed  impeachable 
acts.  It  is  not  its  function  to  have  a  trial 
on  those  issues  nor  to  consider  all  the 
evidence  that  might  be  adduced  at  a 
trial. 

In  my  opinion  the  evidence  supporting 
articles  of  Impeachment  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Judiciary  Committee  is 
oven^helming  and  I  cannot  believe  that 
a  further  delay  in  those  proceedings  will 
be  tolerated  by  the  membersWp  of  that 
committee.  We  are  approaching  the  end 
of  the  drama.  After  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee makes  its  report  there  are  two 
further  actions  to  be  taken:  a  vote  by 
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the  full  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  subsequent  trial  of  the  President  by 
the  Senate. 
Let  Justice  be  done. 


July  2i,  197i. 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
ONEILL,  JR.,  SAYS  NATION  NEEDS 
ECONO\nC  LEADERSHIP 

I  Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon  has  announced  that  he  will  make 
an  address  on  the  economy  tomorrow 
I  night. 

I  hope  that  he  will  address  himself  to 
the  full  range  of  our  economic  prob- 
lems: Prom  the  inflation  that  keeps 
pushing  prices  up.  to  the  recession  which 
is  cutting  back  production  and  threaten- 
'  ing  Jobs. 

New  Government  figures  have  under- 
scored once  again  the  seriousness  of  our 
I  economic  predicament.  Consumer  prices 
went  up  another  1  percent  in  June,  and 
the  inflation  has  now  spread  to  a  wide 
range  of  goods  and  services. 
Meanwhile,    take-home   pay    dropped 
'  4'2  percent  from  a  year  ago,  after  Infla- 
I  tion  is  taken  out. 

Production  also  dropped,  for  the  sec- 
ond consecutive  quarter,  and  that  used 
to  be  the  definition  of  a  recession  before 
the  administration  tried  to  change  the 
definition. 

The  other  thing  that  is  going  up.  be- 
sides prices,  is  the  number  of  people  who 
have  no  confidence  in  the  administra- 
tion's ability  to  solve  economic  problems. 
That  figure  reached  83  percent,  accord- 
ing to  a  new  poll  out  yesterday. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration faces  up  to  these  problems.  The 
admlni.stration  has  gone  several  months 
now  with  no  economic  policy  at  all.  ex- 
cept Ught  credit  and  haiKls  off  every- 
thing else.  The  Nation  needs  better  eco- 
nomic leadership  than  that. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Technology  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  maj'  meet  dur- 
ing debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  OP  JUDGE  KERNER 

I  Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just 
been  informed  that  Federal  Appeals 
Court  Judge  Otto  Kerner.  who  has  been 
convicted  on  several  criminal  charges, 
and  is  on  his  way  to  Federal  prison,  re- 


signed this  morning.  As  I  announced 
last  Thursday,  it  was  my  purpose  to  offer 
a  resolution  of  Impeachment  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  tomorrow  to' 
impeach  Kerner  and  strip  him  of  his 
status  as  a  Federal  Judge.  That  now  be- 
comes moot,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  Kerner 
finally  demonstrated  the  decency  to  re- 
sign, and  thereby  make  it  possible  to 
sever  him  from  the  Federal  payroll,  and- 
he  will  not  further  disgrace  the  Judiciary 
by  spending  his  time  in  prison  as  a  Fed- 
eral Judge. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hoiise  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  lailed 
to  respond: 

|RoU  No.  403] 
Andnvi,  N.c.     Dom  Mlnahall.  Ohio 

Blaeel  DolsU  Murphy.  N.Y. 

Biatolk  du  Font  Owens 

BoegB  Bvlna.  Tenn.       Raltsback 

Brasco  Ford  Rangel 

Bre&ux  Fulton  Reld 

Burlison.  Mo.      Gibbons  Rodino 

Burton.  Phillip  amy  Roe 

Carey,  N.Y.         Hanun.  Idaho    Rooney,  N.Y. 
Chlfibolm  Raralia  Satterfield 

Clarlc  Heckler.  Mass.    Smith.  K.Y. 

Clay  HlUlls  Steele 

Conyers  Hogan  Symington 

Culver  HoUfield  Teague 

riavis.  Ga.  Ichord  Thompaon.  N.J. 

Dell  urns  Jones,  Tenn.       Udali 

Dennis  Kemp  Vanderjagt 

Digrs  Kins  wigrgina 

OIngell  Landrum 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  378 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1975 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
lt«elf  Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  IH.R.  160271 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1975. 
•  and  for  other  purposes;  and  pending  that 
motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  general  debate  be  limited  to 
not  to  exceed  2  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Mc- 
Oade,  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordmgly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  16027.  with  Mr. 
PmcE  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  biU  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  iMr.  Price  of  D- 
linoisi.  Under  the  unanimous-consent 
aereement.  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mrs.  Hansen)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Wasliington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Members  are  well 
aware  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act  is  scheduled  to  be 
debated  after  conclusion  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill. 
I  know  the  Members  are  anxious  to 
proceed  with  that  bill.  However,  I  would 
be  extremely  remiss  if  I  did  not  explain 
some  of  the  details  of  Uie  $3.1  billion 
Interior  and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Prior  to  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  mem- 
bers of  the  full  committee,  because  this 
is  the  last  bill  1  will  bring  to  the  House. 
I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  gentleman  in  the  chair,  who  has 
presided  over  all  the  bills  which  this 
sulicommittee  has  brought  to  the  House 
while  I  have  been  chairman.  I  would  also 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
people  at  the  desk,  who  have  been  so 
courteous:  and  to  the  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  presents  to  you  its  annual 
bill  for  your  consideration.  Since  this  will 
be  the  last  Ume  that  I  have  the  privilege 
of  bringing  this  to  the  House,  I  would 
particularly  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  who  has  presided  over 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  each  year 
when  we  have  brought  our  bill  before 
you.  His  courtesy  and  knowledge  of  our 
problems  are  unsurpassed. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  staff  members  at  the  desk  who 
have  been  so  courteous.  I  would  also  like 
to  express  my  deepest  appreciation  to  all 
the  members  of  the  /nterior  Subcomit- 
tee  who  have  so  falUifully  participated 
In  our  committee  actiylties.  It  has  been 
rewarding  to  work  with  members  from 
so  many  areas  of  this  Nation  who  have 
performed  diligently  and  responsibly  in 
carrying  out  the  activities  which  are  na- 
tionwide and  which  spell  out  in  capital 
letters — 'America." 

I  salute  Congressman  Yates  of  Illi- 
nois: Congressman  McKay  of  Utah; 
Congressman  Long  of  Maryland;  Con- 
gressman Evans  of  Colorado;  and  Con- 
gressman Veysey  of  California.  I  would 
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also  like  to  pay  a  tribute  to  our  retiring 
member  from  Oregon,  Wendxi-l  Wyait — 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  neighbor. 
The  Congress  is  going  to  miss  Congress- 
man Wyatt's  participation  in  our  na- 
tional endeavors. 

To  my  very  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member,  Joi  McDade,  mj' 
deepest  appreciation  for  his  unfailing 
courtesy,  his  continuing  presence  at 
committee  meetings,  and  his  great 
understanding  of  our  national  problems. 
At  this  time  I  think  It  is  also  appro- 
priate to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
very  distinguished  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as, the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
who  is  and  has  always  been  cooperative, 
courteous,  and  helpfiil. 

To  our  staff,  David  Willson  and  Byron 
Nielson,  my  gratitude  and  appreciation 
for  long  hours  of  service  far  beyond  the 
call  of  duty.  This  appreciation  also  goes 
to  Keith  Mainland  of  the  full  committee. 
To  each  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  has  participated  in  our 
public  hearings  and  who  has  written  us 
and  talked  to  us  about  funding  in  terms 
of  that  funding's  meaning  to  our  na- 
tional environment,  economy,  land  man- 
agement and  human  progress,  my 
thanks. 

May  I  recommend  to  the  members  of 
this  committee  that  all  of  you  read  our 
volumes  of  hearing  testimony  for  In 
these  you  will  find  not  only  detailed 
budgetary  analyses,  Innumerable  facts 
relative  to  the  operation  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  funded  here  today, 
but  answers  to  many  of  the  questions 
which  America  is  currently  asking. 

The  details  of  these  hearings  may  help 
you  to  explain  to  your  constituents  ex- 
actly those  problems  which  our  Govern- 
ment and  its  citizens  face  in  this  year, 
problems  which  are  not  entirely  soluble 
with  money,  but  need  a  deep  dedication 
to  future  management  of  U.S.  resources. 
There  are  highly  controversial  prob- 
lems arising  within  the  next  iev  years, 
For  example,  we  must  carefully  weigh 
the  desire  of  Americans  to  utilize  energj' 
and  yet  fail  to  make  adequate  provision 
for  the  development  of  energy  independ- 
ence in  this  coimtry.  Instead  we  per- 
sistently rely  upon  fragile  foreign  com- 
mitments for  major  energy  sources.  Can 
the  American  economy  survive  if  it  must 
become  a  beggar  before  other  nations  of 
the  world?  How  do  we  prevent  failure  of 
survival? 

During  the  past  year's  enei'gy  crisis. 
we  heard  many  words  and  gave  lipserv- 
!ce  to  conservation  as  well  as  develop- 
ment of  energy  independence.  However. 
it  is  rather  sad  to  discover  that  the 
moment  oil  is  available  again,  no  one 
seems  to  consider  driving  S5  miles  an 
hour  necessary,  no  one  bothers  about 
air-condliloning  excesses,  et  cetera,  and 
neither  do  Americans  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  proceed  at  full  speed  to  develop 
our  own  energy  source  exploration.  It  is 
alma"it  as  if  some  of  the  American  peo- 
ple were  saying,  "Let's  live  it  up  and  to 
hell  with  the  future."  I  do  not  believe 
that  our  Nation  can  survive  with  thla 
attitude. 

Our  economy  and  our  way  of  life  is  too 
involved  with  energy  resources.  At  the 


same  time,  It  Is  necessary  for  America  to 
realize  that  most  energy  resourees  are 
not  renewable — oil  and  gas  among  them. 
Once  depleted,  they  are  gone  forever. 
Therefore,  this  Nation  must  make  it.'- 
choices — use  with  conservation  and  judg- 
ment or  consumption  until  destruction. 
If  one  Is  under  any  illusions  that  en- 
ergy does  not  enter  Into  even  the  most 
remote  community's  economy,  the  hear- 
ings held  in  our  committee,  some  of 
which  were  detailed  in  the  earlier  energy 
bill  and  some  of  which  are  detailed  in 
the  hearings  on  this  current  bill,  .ihould 
soon  convince  every  Member  of  this 
body  of  the  impact  of  energy  loss. 

Many  communities  sustain  themselves 
exclusively  by  the  tourist  Industry  and 
lack  of  gasoline  and  the  inability  to  pur- 
chase gasoline  spells  liankruptcy  for  the 
segments  of  this  Industi-y.  This  is  actu- 
ally true  in  almost  every  category  of 
American  life. 

However,  again  let  me  emphasize  that 
along  with  new  sources  of  energy  avail- 
able to  the  American  public,  the  Ameri- 
can public  must  also  use  this  energy  with 
reason  and  some  degree  of  appreciation 
for  Its  precious  life-building  Infusion  for 
America. 

In  the  category  of  alternatives  facing 
the  United  Stat^.  we  cannot  escape  the 
fiscal  responsibilities  of  management  nor 
the  political  responsibilities  of  judgment. 
If  this  Nation  is  to  harvest  its  coal,  what 
limitations  must  be  put  upon  the  land 
before  there  is  a  wholesale  defacement 
which  will  last  until  eternity?  If  oil  shale 
is  to  be  poundcc:  or  changed  Into  oil,  will 
our  Government  find  the  resources  to 
first  announce  the  answers  to  that  prob- 
lem which  is  lying  beneath  every  ton  of 
rock  in  the  West,  "What  about  water? " 

Our  Government — Congress  and  the 
executive  branch — have  been  singularly 
remiss  tor  many  decades  on  land  man- 
agement funding.  They  seemed  to  tliJiik 
that  omiership.  per  se,  was  all  that  was 
Important  In  land  and  its  resources.  The 
acquisition  of  land  by  anyone.  Including 
the  Government,  Implies  management 

We  have  some  of  the  worst  grazing 
land  in  the  United  States  under  the  For- 
est Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. We  have  coal  leases  which  were 
granted  years  ago  and  on  which  nothing 
has  been  done,  either  to  recoup  them  for 
the  Government  or  to  proceed  with  or- 
derly production  and  exploration.  We 
have  forest  land  which  has  been  de- 
pleted and  no  reforestation  done.  We 
even  have  a  struggle  to  find  money  to  re- 
pair flood  control  damage  on  public 
lands. 

I  do  not  need  to  say  it  again  for  the 
committee  has  said  repeatedly  that  the 
budget  has  never  reflected  in  its  prepa- 
ration for  us.  land  management — all  It 
Is  is  land  occupancy.  This  year,  which 
I  shall  note  a  little  later,  we  are  turn- 
ing from  that  policy. 

The  committee  has  also  warned  re- 
peatedly that  If  we  were  to  remain  a 
free  Nation,  we  had  to  develop  our  op- 
tions relative  to  energj-.  It  was  not  until 
gasoline  was  not  available  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  "got 
with  It."  Earlier  they  "spared  no  ponies" 
to  make  sure  that  Vietnam  got  all  the 


gasoline  it  needed.  In  fact,  they  drank 
it  up  over  there,  but  what  was  the  United 
States  doing  about  developing  alternate 
sources?  Nothing'  Tht  budget  was 
"pennywise  and  pound  foolish."  This  ad- 
ministration Is  not  the  only  guilty  one 
The  problem  goes  back  for  several  years 
Not  only  do  we  have  tile  problem  of 
choices  to  make  In  energy  knowledge, 
and  more  particularly  In  the  knowledge 
that  will  give  to  us  energy  without  de- 
struction of  the  land,  air  and  water,  but 
we  also  have  come  to  the  crtissroad.'! 
where  we  either  declare  tliat  the  man- 
agement of  our  forests  is  for  the  future 
or  it  Is  a  "cut  and  clear"  Irresponsible 
attitude  of  shrugging  governmental 
shoulders  atwut  maiugement.  Our  for- 
ests are  the  single  renewable  resource 
the  United  States  has.  but  It  Is  impos- 
sible to  have  this  renewable  resouree 
available  to  the  American  public  In  the 
future  If  we  do  not  make  an  Investment 
in  It  now. 

The  committee  has  added  substantial- 
ly to  the  forest  budget  this  year,  and  1 
may  say  this  is  without  benefit  of  the 
blessing  of  the  OflJce  of  Management  and 
Budget  because  the  committee  realizes 
that  to  have  a  tree  in  2020  that  tree  must 
be  planted  this  year  or  next. 

The  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et is  sitting  in  a  never  never  land  dream- 
ing under  some  kind  of  palms.  1  would 
suggest  that  they  remove  them,selves 
from  these  exotic  isles  and  face  tlie 
brutal  consequences  of  what  happens 
when  we  have  no  watershed  protection, 
no  timber  resources,  and  no  recreation 
spaces  for  an  ever-expanding  America 
They  will  feel  reactions  rather  than  the 
gentle  tap  of  palm  frond. 

I  make  a  strong  and  earnest  plea  olso 
to  the  new  budget  committee  which  has 
been  created  by  this  Congress  to  take 
into  account  not  only  the  military  de- 
fense of  this  land,  but  the  resource  de- 
fense of  the  land.  Unless  the  budget 
committee  forthrighUy  faces  its  needs 
and  provides  management  money  for 
our  natural  resources,  the  congressional 
budget  process  will  be  as  bad  if  not  worse 
than  it  was  before  the  creation  of  a 
budget  committee. 

■niere  should  be  no  single  department 
in  our  natural  resource  domain  that  does 
not  begin  to  Inventory  its  needs  and  what 
will  happen  environmentally  with  pro- 
duction. Alternatives  should  be  devel- 
oped and  long-range  planning  done. 

The  Federal  Government  may  have 
achieved  no  success  with  land-use  plan- 
ning for  private  citizens,  but  there  is  no 
excuse  on  Earth  why  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  Implement  land-use 
planning  on  Its  own  acres,  which,  as  I 
will  note  later,  occupy  one-third  of  this 
Nation. 

It  seems  to  me  a  salutao'  bit  of  plan- 
ning to  know,  for  example,  when  acres 
of  land  are  .o  be  scheduled  for  sale,  what 
the  environmental  Impact  of  that  sale 
will  be.  so  that  the  terms  of  the  sale  may 
acknowledge  the  environmental  prob- 
lems. Tills  is  true  with  coal,  oil  shale 
rock,  gravel,  trees,  et  cetera. 

If  a  computer  can  figure  out  what  peo- 
ple like  to  wear  and  what  they  should 
eat,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  com- 
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SSSu??'-----"^^°-  7^.-1^^------"-  ^r-rr^irL^M-r 

».i^     ^2.           ,  There  are  those  who  will  say  that  rec-  and  the  general  public. 

.K      r  r  J       =  i°  ^°"  '°^  ™*"^  *■**"■  «a"on  across  the  far-flung  areas  of  our        Our  bill  does  not  reflect  vour  total 

s«nd  t^e  ?Ir.f«  fZnm'^'f  '''"'    '""  ""T"^  ""  °'  '*^'  """  °''  ™'>^"«'"=e  wants  nor  y^r  ^trirt-s!\JT  not^ 

th^  budget  ?n  S,  fh.T  H     ."T*'  ',"  "\^  5",'  "'^^  ^*"^  '*°'"^  "'"  P"«  *«™-  «""«■■,  it  reflects  the  best  we  could  do 

tne  budget.  In  fact,  the  budget  is  barely  selves  into  a  car  on  Friday  night  and  de-         I  have  said  some  verv  unkind  thtn.,= 

SrxSSS  It'^sTLt^tT^'^";  •«'rt'<'";ir'''"ntoour^Tonal forests  ab^ut   toe"'om«"of''l^'SSenr"n*d 

thltlhlfn„?it  n,^virt.             °    ^\  '*"  ?'  ?"  "a"™*'  Parl^  and  growl  if  there  Budget  not  MUy  this  yeaTbut  In  the 

Soratto^TceLTlnrTn?fhll^°';fh"  P"' a  TV  hookup  for  their  trailers.  Need-  past.  For  once,  1  want  to  expr^  my 

Nat^n?^i^d    K^;  unCn^,?  1  ^t  «^  f  ,^ay   our  naUonal  parks  and  na-  appreciation  to  them  for  recogiSzing  the 

nnt  ™„H^;,;    S  "^""^"fate  we  do  tional  forests  welcome  the  public  for  they  tremendous  ne:  ds  of  the  Indian  Health 

^iLJ^ftt,-  ^■?7''Y"-  .">«  ^'eiufl-  agree  with  the  committee  that  it  is  far  Service  ajid  phu^ing  in  our  fiscal  budget 

S?i^e^tvTS.^nrt^n'T"'l,'^  •"  '"  better  for  a  Nation  to  be  outdoors  the  amounts  ol  money  wWch  were  add- 

we  s^^e  n^D^  of^el^rt^Inrt  ,^  a"^""""^  ^^  sunshine  and  the  beauty  of  ons  last  year,  thus  refiVcting  the  desire  Sf 

relaU^'hlD  of^,  r^n,^Lf?„  ,h      ^  America  than  to  be  sitting  on  some  city  Congress   and    the   adminlstration-be- 

vtvi^  of^eriL       '^°'"'^'  *°  ^^  ""•  «"^«^t  fig"""5  ""t  ways  to  tear  up  the  cause  of  the  presidential  signatute-to 

In  thiV?,!?™.'  „.  h.         K.,     .■  ,  pavement  or  destroy  their  neighbors.  wanting  to  better  the  health  and  lives  of 

rr^J^„?™f^   we  have  substantial  in-  As  I  have  said  for  8  years,  we  have  one  of  the  most  poverty-ridden  «Zents 

creases  for  ma^  categories  including  the  not  bew  legislating  for  minois.  Wash-  of  our  AmerlcarpopiatSTn 

Sifw^rlS   T^pJi  ^r^fn.L""'  ^^L^  tagton,  Utah,  Maryland,  Oregon,  Call-  I  trust  that  in  f Stire  y«Ss  the  Office 

«,Lr  ofn      »T.t^  ?T^  i°.  °*-^"  '°"^*'  Colorado,  Pennsylvania,  or  Texas,  of  Management  and  BudSt  will  be  as 

?te  ;C^ltt!?  n^f  h^""!^',  ^  «  *"*  ^  ^^  ''"^ ''«''  '^  '^°"'=  Americans  and  to  sensible  about  other  it«^andXtth" 

.^  fofrai""  of  the  whole  House  a  appropriate  money  for  the  entire  United  will  understand  full  well  it  is  neceiarv 

?in  ,Z  ^T  '«'«""'=«•  "  ^  not  easy  to  States.  The  letters  "US"  in  the  commit-  to  provide  imTding  forlaborat^riS  S 

tak^the  *^de  vane^of  agena«  we  han-  Ue^s  vocal^ularly  stands  for  u^America.  solve  the  problems  of  forest  lm«te,thS 

to^neT,^  and  ^St^w.n    T°''">  Our  Nation  is  wide  and  long-our  needs  they  will  decide  once  and  for  aU  niSSi 

^  whv^^^  ?    tf ^-.^  Y'"-  '  "*"  '  ""^  °"  '«^°P'^  "^  divergent.  Ladies  and  children  should  not  be  sent  to  school  in 

W  what^4?^ce  ^re"  hev"'  '"°°''-  fS"™'"  °'  "''%""™"t«.  America  is  flretraps  that  could  be  of  gr^t  w^  S 

rarn-ofn^af^^'al'^^f^rofSS;    ^-J^—f. -en  finished,  a  great  and    P-sed^-Ui^heir^  sta  Jd  ^or  hum^ity 

S^vt"^r  ^!^,^'Tr,/''  ■"  '"""-.7^        ^"5*"  "'^  ""■  "'"e  is  a  reflection  to  hllSianllLir^ac'^^r^ie     th^rthTliU 

^  thTnliinnt^^^Uf^n J=^'''^f  "'h"=^  '?"'  degree  of  the  best  which  is  in  each  continue  to  add  to  the  health  budget  for 

w^h^,^,f«M,^n     t  ,        ^i  ^^  ^^°-  ^'^  °'  •"•  *"•*  •**  understanding  we  need  to  the  Indian  people, 

mln,  education,   art,   culture,   environ-  give  this  Nation  for  its  strength.  Per-  This  bill    by  the  way    is  really  the 

?SL  Zllctt.  Seat  -'litTem'^n  IT  Hf^, "'  f^  reflect  our  failures  and  our  fourth  pari  of  the  Committee's  appro! 

SS^.Tif«  •  '"e  «^eat  gentleman  who  shortcomings,  but  if  in  this  budget  we  priation  activities.  A  breakdown  of  the 

preceded  me  as  chairman  of  this  sub-  also  reflect  the  use  of  these  lessons  and  other  three  are  as  foUowi 

"S^^Li^ca^bT  Sr",?refll°L'ti!I;     "^'  '".."h"""  "  """^  ^""^"'"^  '"'"''^""'         «'='•  '"  thrs«ond"supplemental  ap- 
ertire  spe^^m  rf  lur  nationaf  n7p  """c!;"'  "^^  accomplished  our  purpose.         propriation  bill,  nearly  $160  million  w« 

erure  specirum  oi  our  national  Ufe.  So,  m  summary  again  please  regard  the     appropriated  for  a  wide  varietv  of  nrn 

aff^d  mfC^-  ororeTuic^'w^t  1°  ,""'  """  '"'^™"«  '°^  "^^  ^erifan  who  g?£ns^ScludeS  was  more  ?Sa'n%97  mll- 

to  rtew  ioleran^v  tL  »rrhtl,„^.«,  '°l^  ^"  ."^  «*"e^-  '°'"  "■«  American  lion  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  includ- 

^ora^o^TnThi  v»-,r  r»T?*™l""  *ho  wants  to  tramp  in  the  wUdemess,  for  ing   money   to  pay   for  Breflghting   on 

^tandth/u^tP^Lnt^rf  ,    •  ^  V"*^";  'he  American  who  wants  a  better  educa-  public   lands  and   »6,213,000   for  lL«" 

he  ti^t  temtori«  "^e  Z^,1  wnr  ""J?  ^°,'  *''"  *""■  *"ept  the  challenge  control.  In  the  wake  of  the  ener^  S 

boarS  .chS^L^S'MLnfS-itL  ?;  f"*  "'^^^  ^'"*  "•"  '"e  committee  is  the  bill  also  provided  some  $18  mlUion  to 

SjISS  a^i.  »nH  ?L^i2  ,           ^  ^  *"'*"«  *"  ^^ee'-  moneywlse,  the  steps  help  meet  Government  costs  in  counter- 

^th^sh^k^t  J^mf!^  ^h^'TT^^fn  "pessary  to  achieve  survival,  growth,  ing  the  Nations  crisis, 

with^^fish   the  streams  of   the   United  and  greatness.  Second.  The  special  energy  research 

Our  re<DonMblIilv   rim=  fr^m  n/ri^-^  .       "'1    *°  '"'*'  ^^  *""  ^'^^  reference  development  and  appropriation  bill  of 

nesS  to  Ma™e  from  A^.k»  t^  ^^riT,  1°  ''^'^°'^  categories  so  that  you  may  some  J2.2  billion  was  enacted  by  Con- 

a^  in  thf.  h^fH/.fTjV.                   ?^*  'If^e  an  opportunity  to  understand  what  gress.  This  was  in  response  to  flUlng  the 

vSu  ^n^eemenff  ,n^  nr^n  phT^Ih*"  "l"  hundreds  of  items  are  about  and  fuel  tanks  and  redireSng  oL  natforTal 

prese^riiorand  orferiv'^Svelolent  n^  '"'*'  relationship  they  bear  to  the  total  resources  toward  greater  lelf-sufflciency 

oS  natura"  re"our^  and  Jni T^  »»»  "'fnasement  of  our  world  for  1975.  and  items  included  are  listed  as  followsl 

^„i?  f^L     resources  and  for  the  weU-         we  are  a  small  amount  over  the  bud-  G«"oglc«l  Siu-vey: 

to  SfLfta^d„pr*"'*"  "          represented  get.  and  I  have  no  apologies  whatsoever.  o^othermai  investigations...    .9, 774. 000 

"      """'""'"^  We  could  have  cut  forestr\\  we  could  Energy-reiated  geologic  inves. 

There  are  those  who  will  ri.-*  on  the  have   cut  Indians,   we   could   have  cut  ligations _.    30.851.000 

floor  and  discuss  some  silly-sounding  Utle  health,  and  we  could  have  cut  forest  pro-  ^""  resource  investigations.      2. 125, 000 

of  some  project  developed  through  the  tection.  But,  to  what  purpose'  ,.     ,   „ 

cooperation  of  a  foreign  government  and         If  you  will  look  at  the  table  in  our  G«>logic.i  Surrey.    43,128,000 

*n^  fn'!^'lnB°^f?  Institution.  On  pages  committee  report,  which  I  shall  note  in^  Bureau  of  Mines:                         " 

^^f.tSn  ^,             ]^?  °'?"'"  ''earmgs  a  moment,  you  will  find  that  our  bill  Energy  research  (mostly  coal 

you  wiu  discover  that  in  a  discussion  as  brings  in  more  revenue  to  the  Treasury  liquefaction    and    gasiUca- 

to  strangc-Eoundmg  titles  that  Dr.  Chal-  of   the   United   States    than    U    herein  "°"»    - a«,09a,ooo 

unor  01  the  Smithsoman  very  carefully  appropriated.   Also,  measure  what  this  Metallurgy  research  rtiated  to 

points  out  several  references  to  subjects  bUl  does  as  against  other  expenditures       v„*°"^  4,100.000 

which  picked  out  of  context  sound  ex-  in  this  Qovemmcnt   One  helicopter  for        fining  reseajch 62,100,000 

tremely  strange  yet  they  have  had  a  deep  God  knows  whose  use  costs  about  three  «,.i„„.  .       .  -' " 

'j:;rii?v"'L'r"V'""".'^''"™'«'^^     times  the  amount  o?the?iSi  we  are  m"?               XT''     ""^"     "^  .42  »«  000 
and  todays  basic  information  relative     the  budget  "■mes i42.39g,ooo 

fiuto'^Um^a'jiktad*™  '■"""^  '"  "'""  ^  ""  ""^  •■="«   '"at  we  have  some     omce  of  Coai  Research loi:^,^.' 

nisioi  all  mankind^  ^i^^y  unpopular  items  in  the  bill  and  T"  »"«»"°".  »"  "<>  g"— -    69,6»0,ooo 

We  present  this  bUl  not  m  the  amounts  some,  as  I  noted  which  will  be  the  tareet  ^""^  consertatlon  and  anal- 

which  the  committee  wishes,  nor  in  the  of  the  f unmakers,  but  I  am  also  sure  we              28.875, 000 

amounts  which  we  think  responsible,  but  have  some  very  popular  items  or  the              Gnrnd  total "543.166. 000 
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Third.  The  continuing  resolution  kept 
the  generated  forces  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment moving  at  a  constant  level  but 
paused  to  insti-uct  the  Department  of 
Interior  to  Increase  environmental  re- 
search to  make  certain  that  enercy  de- 
velopment would  not  sacrifice  emiron- 
mental  excellence — research  fleets. 

While  we  are  prone  in  Congress  to  re- 
flect only  our  failui'es  and  be  extremely 
critical,  I  cannot  help  but  remind  the 
members  of  this  committee  that  during 
the  past  8  years  there  has  been  progress 
and  genuine  progress  in  many  fields. 

In  1960,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
was  sponsoring  612  students  in  colleges 
and  universities.  In  1974  the  number 
reaches  17,471  Indian  youths  enjoying 
the  grants  for  higher  education  which 
this  budget  has  funded.  Yet,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  our  own  Government  re- 
ports which  say: 

American  Indian  students,  for  example, 
score  lower  at  every  grade  level  than  does 
the  average  student.  In  addition,  Indian 
iitudents  have  greater  problems  with  read- 
ing and  mathematics  development.  Further. 
the  drop-out  rate  among  Indian  students  is 
exceptionally  high. 

That  is  only  one  more  aspect  of  prob- 
lems facing  American  Indians.  Beyond 
the  administration's  budget,  the  subcom- 
mittee received  requests  totaling  more 
than  $500  million  for  a  wide  variety  of 
Indian  needs,  wants,  and  dreams.  We 
have  met  a  fraction  of  the  challenge. 

In  the  field  of  Indian  health,  may  I 
suggest  that  you  may  want  to  read,  be- 
ginning on  page  465  of  volume  1  of  the 
committee  hearings,  the  discussion  of 
Indian  health  problems,  programs,  and 
progress.  I  would  also  like  to  point  out 
the  following  accomplishments: 

Health  improrement — calendar  year 
I95S-7! 

Percent 
Death  rate«;  decrtro.-!? 

Infants    67 

Under  28  days 68 

'  28  days  to  11  months 72 

Maternal  54 


Influenza  and  pneumonia 66 

Certain  diseases  o£  early  infancy 66 

Tuberculosis,  aU  forms 85 

Gastritis,  et  cetera 81 

Congentlal    malformations 52 

Incidence  rates; 

New  active  tuberculosis  cases 61 

Trachoma 64 

Increased  tir:c  0/  seri'icc — Fiscal  year  2$55'73 

Hospilal    admissions 104 

Women  provided  family  planning  seri"- 

Ices ._ ._. . 79 

Outpatient  visits 412 

Dental  services .. .„ 879 

However,  it  is  also  not  inappropriate  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
some  of  the  problems  remaining: 

First.  The  effects  of  rising  medical  care 
costs  and  energy — supply  and  shortages: 

Second.  The  need  for  continuing  pre- 
ventative health  service; 

Third.  The  continuing  need  for  better 
alcohol  control  programs  and  mental 
health  programs: 

Fourth.  Maternal  and  child  care — the 
time  after  the  mother  Iras  returned  from 
tile  hospital  with  her  child  still  remains 
a  critical  health  time  in  the  Indian 
world: 

Fifth.  Much  has  to  be  done  to  improve 
the  housing  and  sanitation  facilities  of 
Indian  homes  to  correct  health  deficien- 
cies: 

Sixth.  More  knowledge  and  training 
must  be  given  to  tire  Indian  mother  In 
the  matter  of  nutrition  and  child  care; 

Seventh.  Dental  health  needs  to  be 
stepped  up.  for  although  we  take  care  of 
the  veiT  young,  we  are  not  even  attempt- 
ing to  solve  the  problems  of  tlie  mldtlle- 
aged  and  the  elderly  with  dental  pro- 
gj-aius; 

Eighth.  Much  neetis  to  be  done  in  the 
entire  field  of  nutrition:  and 

Ninth.  There  remains  the  deficit  in 
construction. 

There  is  a  total  backlog  of  $370  million 
for  medical  facilities  construction.  We 
aie  building  one  new  Indian  hospital  this 
year  although  20  are  outmoded.  Interest- 
ingly enough.  If  you  will  study  the  for- 
eign operations  budget  and  list  the  hos- 
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pital  construction  that  Congress  has 
managed  for  coimtrles  oversees,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  attention  given 
to  hospital  construction. 

As  I  noted  last  year,  in  tlie  years  from 
1965  through  1972  this  Congress  author- 
ized the  expenditure  of  $43,675,000  for 
the  construction  and  capital  improve- 
ments of  American  hospitals  abroad  in 
Beirut,  Paris,  Tiukey,  Rome.  Taiwan. 
Nigeria,  Israel,  Poland,  Afghanistan.  In- 
dia and  in  those  same  years  hospital  con- 
struction for  American  Indians  in  the 
United  States  of  America  was  $19,693.- 
900.  These  figures  speak  for  themselves, 
but  as  a  footnote,  may  I  remind  tii^s 
Congress  that  American  Indians  are  our 
own  citizens,  and  it  was  probably  due  to 
their  cooperation  that  we  are  now  here 
as  a  nation. 

Some  recipients  of  hospitals  abroad. 
I  daresay,  seldom  bother  to  worry  about 
the  United  States  tor  more  than  the  cash 
that  has  been  spent  there.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  good  hospitals  wherever  they  be, 
but  let  us  not  forget  that  oui'  American 
Indians  have  a  priority. 

Also,  as  we  appraise  our  successes, 
may  I  repeat  for  your  information  what 
the  committee  learned  during  its  hear- 
ings relative  to  a  very  interesting  appli- 
cation of  space  technology  to  Indian 
health  needs. 

In  the  Tanana  Valley  in  Alaska,  com- 
munity health  aides  are  now  commtmi- 
cating  with  doctors  via  the  .4TS-1  satel- 
lite and  are  able  to  get  prompt  advice  on 
the  care  of  sick  patients.  For  years,  com- 
munication in  the  remote  villages  of 
Alaska  has  been  a  chronic  problem.  Reg- 
tJar  radio  communication  is  often  so 
Garbled  as  a  result  of  the  high  moimtalns 
and  the  northern  lights  phenomenon 
that  messages  are  completely  uiilntelli- 
gible.  As  a  result  of  this  experiment  in 
the  Tanana  Village,  the  Indian  Health 
Service  has  decided  that  the  only  way  to 
handle  communication  in  the  remote 
areas  of  Alaska  is  by  satellite. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  now  time  to  give 
you  the  summary  of  this  bill; 


M«m 

Title  I.  Denaitinftiil  Dl  Uie  Intenor: 

New  tMjtfiel  (oWtgAtiiMial)  authot.lr 
Title  II,  Relaled  Ageitcies: 

New  budiet  (oWiialKinai)  autltoiily 

SuUotal.  Ihis  bill .  ___ 

Sfeciel  efieify  leseaidt  twtd  develnprnwil  apprspiiaUiM  act. . 
Gland  total,  new  budiel  (obligational)  suthoiHy 


Biidset  estimales. 
[isnl  year  1975 


Reconniiended 


R  060. 643. 000 
1.073,951.710 


<Z.0E7.M5.00O 
1.  OK,  170. 310 


4(7.002.000 

_^ +11.911.600 

il34.SM.710         ],lS3.51S,}io  +U.9?0,«I0 


(SC1.S33.0D0)         043,106,000)       (-U,4(7,0a) 


(3,690.227,710)      (3. 690. 611. 310) 


(+453.600) 


TOTAL    APPaOPRUTIONS    FOR    THE    filEPARTMENT 
O?  THE   INTERIOR    AND    SEX.ATEO   AGENCIES 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  in  the  ac- 
companying bill,  which  are  reflected  In 
the  table  above,  permanent  legislation 
authorizes  the  continuation  of  certain 
Government  activities  without  consider- 


ation by  the  Congress  during  the  annual 
appropriations  process. 

Details  of  these  activities  aie  listed  in 
appropriate  tables  appearing  at  the  end 
of  this  report.  In  fiscal  year  1974  these 
activities  are  estimated  to  total  $1,191.- 


980,176.  The  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1975 
is  $970,391,038. 

The  following  table  re.lecU  the  total 
budget  obligational  authority  con- 
tained both  in  tills  bill  and  'n  permanent 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975: 


DEPARrilENT  OF  THE  INTtmOlI  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  TOTAL  BUOGET  ADTHORITy  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1974  75 


Tncal  yui  1974      Fiscal  year  197S 


Inlenw  and  relaled  agencies  appfopriation  bill.. 

Permanent  appioprjations.  Federal  (unds 

PeffiTanent  appropriation.  Trust  lunds 

Total,  budget  auUmiljr 


K.S77.S76.20O 

9<4.S34.17i; 

247.416,000 


13.153.615,310 
774. 520. 031 
195.  K3. 000 


T-»575,639.I10 
-170. 006. 131 
-51. 533.  too 


3,769,00.376        4J23.90t,3e> 
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The    foBowlng    tabulation    Indicates 
total  new  obligatlonal  authority  to  date 


for  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974,  and  the 
amount  recommended  In  the  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  It  compares  receipts  gen- 
erated by  activities  in  this  bill  on  an 
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actual  basis  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  on 
an  estimated  basis  for  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975. 


New  oMitatioiul  amlMrity 

Receipts: 

lepartment  of  the  Interier.. 
Fofeit  Service. 


Tflbl  receipts.. 


SUUMART    OF    tWCBEASTS    AND    DECSEASES 

Pollowlng  is  a  summary  by  bureau  of 
the  major  increases  and  decreases  in  new 
obligational  authority  recommended  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  including  the  reduction 
for  agencies  normally  funded  in  this  bill 
but  Included  this  year  in  the  Special  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Appro- 
priation Act.  1975.  compared  with  the 
budget  estimates: 
&IaJor  increases: 

Forest  Service +$32,308,000 

Bureau  of  IndlEm  Affairs 
(en^udlng  Revolving 

Fund  for  Loans) -1-17.685  000 

va.  Pish  and  WUdllJe  Serv- 

"* -t  5.  431.000 

Trust  Terrttory  or  the  Pa- 
cific Islands.. +2.500,000 

Bureau  or  Mines -r2.164.000 

Office  of  Water  Resources 
Research +1.095,000 

Subtotal,     major      In- 
creases      ^«1. 171.000 

Uajor  decreases; 

Decrease  below  the  budget 
In  the  energy  appropria- 
tions biu -18,467,000 

National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities.    — le.  000  000 

Bureau    of    Indlaui    Affairs. 

ReTolTlng  Fund  for  Loans    —12.  OOO  OOO 

Natloiul  Park  Service —4,  458!  000 

Smithsonian  Institution —3'.  oaa!  000 

Geological  Survey —2,381.000 

Bureau    of    Land    Manage- 

"••h'  -- - -1.773.000 

Office  of  the  Secretary -748.000 

Subtotal,     major     de- 
creases   .- -59.813.000 

Other  decreases -904,400 

Net      toul.       Increase 
above    budget    estl- 

■»»"» -453.600 

UfTCT  OP  coMMrrrzx  action  on  paojEcrxs 
BuuetT  npEKDrruais   conTT.ATsi   in  fiscal 

YEA«     1975 

The  budget  estimates  for  bureaus  and 
agencies  funded  in  this  bill  projected 
new  obligational  authority  of  $3,134,594,- 
710.  and  total  expenditures  of  $3,153,367  - 
000. 

The  committee  has  recommended  total 
new  budget — obligational— authority  of 
$3,153,515,310.  an  increase  of  $18,920,600 
above  the  budget  estimate.  In  the  Special 
Energy  Research  and  IJevelopment  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1975.  the  Congress  ap- 
proved a  net  reduction  of  $18,467,000  in 
new  budget — obligational— authority, 
making  a  net  increase  for  agencies  norm- 
ally funded  in  this  bill  of  4453,600.  Con- 
current with  its  recommendation  of  an 
mcrease  In  new  budget — obligational — 
authority,  the  committee  has  also  recom- 


__^ f'«"  f"  l>n  Fiscsl  rear  1S74  Fiscal  rear  1975 

-     ».6«.«S.300  ».  577, 876.  ZOO  13.153,515.310 

'- *!ll?5;?5?  «.  563.  017,  OOO  8.703.7M0IM 

- -       <,301.506,53S  8.980,337,000  9.162.525,000 

mended  a  reduction  of  $2,410,000  in  ap-  receipts  from  sales  of  approximately  $437 

fi^H?^           *°  hquidate  contract  au-  mUlion.  This  volume  represents  about 

^       ..  one-fourth  of  the  total  timber  and  30 

The  estimated  net  effect  of  committee  percent  of  the  softwood  timber  cut  for 

action  on  expenditures  for  ail  bureaus  industrial    purposes    annually    and    t« 

and  agencies  normally  funded  in  this  bill  equivalent  to  the  construction'  of  about 

for  fiscal  year  1975  will  be  a  decrease  of  1-2  million  average  sliied  homes 

about  $1,300,000.  consisting  of  a  decrease  buseau  or  land  manaoekent 

of  about  $9,600,000  in  the  special  energy  Administers  thp  sbTp  «f  n„.,  i  ■>  koh 

\^^^--^^"^^ot.to.tiB.300.000i.  boZT^t''o7fu^^?^'Sy.'S™ 

«lr  or  Acnvixn.  rt^DED  „  .ill  Tlf^"'  ''"'^*«'  '°  "^  *'''-^  "^'°° 

There  foUows  a  llsttag  of  selected  items  soil  and  watek  conservation 

which  indicate  the  extent  of  activities  rosEsr  sEH.,r, 

funded  in  this  biU.  and  In  the  Special  'ru^„,„„„  ?,       .     ,!! 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Ap-  ,nT,i!  "®V^^l'°'■**'^  °'  ^'^^  *^''  *•">"' 

propriation  Act.  1975,  for  agencies  norm-  „°  ^^",*",' .k'""*  *""•  Prod""  about  50 

aUy  funded  in  this  biU-  percent  of  the  water,  conservatively  esti- 
mated at  a  value   of  over  $1   billion 

Management  of  public  lands:  annually                                             ouuon 
Acres  onshore: 

Bureau  of  Land  Manage-  buiieao  of  land  management 

uMnt   451.043.353  Administers  an  active  program  of  soll 

VS.  Forest  Service 187,255.013  stabilization    practices    on    160    million 

Bureau    of    Indian    Af-  acres  of  pubUc  lands  covering  about  2  200 

oi     pii'"-aid"TOil"fi       ^=»3»'»"  watersheds.   PracUces   are   designed   to 

iervl^             ^"""       31148  846  '=°'^«"«  a°1  develop  pubUc  land  soil  and 

National  pirk'seWira            29' 117412  *"'«'■  ■'"ources  and  hiclude  construction 

'  of  small  water  control  structures,  con- 

Subtoiai,    acres    on-  touring    and    cultivation,    revegetatlon, 

shore  761,200.572  Protective  fencing,  and  water  develop- 

,  ments. 

Acres  offshore:  ouazino 

SvT^Tm'^L'*.":;::::;:   'dlZZ     ,.  """'' °^ "-  — 

.  Administers  grazing  of  approximately 

Subtoui,  acres  off-  91  million  head  of  livestock  and  2.4  mil- 
shore  1,146,680,000  Uon  big  game  animals.  Grazing  receipts 

are  estimated  to  be  about  $14  million  in 

Total    acres... 1,897,880,672  1975.                                                    "uou  "■ 

Current  1975  Con-  forest  service 

'?or'L'"    '"■""'°''        Administers  the  grazing  of  6.1  mlUion 

Road  construction  (mUes)  •  5,?^'*  °'  livestock,   Including   offspring. 

Bureau  of  Land  Manage-  '■"'^  provides  a  continued  and  necessary 

ment   44,330  182    ^°^''«   Of    grazing    required    by    16,600 

Bureau    of    Indian    Af-  family- type  ranch  units.  In  addition,  an 

taire 22,000  725    estimated  4.1  million  big  game  animals 

National      Park      Serv-  graze  on  national  forest  lands. 

Ui.°  I^ii""ii;i"   WlidU>;      "''''°*  "  MINERAL    RESOCRCES 

Service 6,022  bureau  of  land  management 

US.  Forest  Service 201.317  8,66o'  Administers  mining  and  mineral  leas- 
Total  miles                 283  873  r^  "]^,  °"  aPPfoximately  819  million  acres 

^' '"  ••  "•*  of  land  in  the  conttaental  United  States 

_„     „        ,  ,.  .,  '»75  and  more  than  515  million  acres  of  sub- 

"mmZT                      JrS  "",■  '"erged  lands  of  the  outer  continental 

S^'park  service "'«.  ""^  ^""^  "'"^'"  ^00  meter  water  depth. 

VS.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv-  ceoiocical  survey 

„ '" — 25  20  Provides  the  basic  scientific  and  engi- 

"^.Vl        '*""  '"'°'*'-  neering  data  concerning  water,  land  and 

uf  Fo.iiVSe"rV"ice im       ™     mineral  resources;  and  supervises  the  de- 

us.  rorest  service im       apg     velopment  and  production  of  minerals 

Total  visiutions  (mii-^  "  ""**  mineral   fuels   on  leased  Federal. 

lions)    479       51,  Indian,   and   Outer   Continental   Shelf 

TIMBER  FRoDDcTioN  lands.  Thc  value  of  production  expected 

FORFJLT  SERVICE  *"  '^^^  "^^  '^75  on  Federal.  Indian. 

An  ^tlmated  harvest  of  12.6  billion  te^es^^^'^lx^SSlZX^SL^:^^. 

board  feet  Is  anUclpated  for  1975,  with  tag  to  the  Gover^Tnt  o7  Wol^iS^. 
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Bonuses  from  lease  sales  this  fiscal  year 
will  approximate  $7.1  billion. 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES 
FISH    AND    WZLDLIFE    SERVICE 

Produces  to  excess  of  7.6  million 
pounds  of  iish  a  year.  The  cumulative 
effect  is  estimated  to  support  approxi- 
mately 44  million  fisherman-days  an- 
nually. In  addition,  this  Bureau's  refuges 
accommodate  about  1.6  billion  water- 
fowl-use days,  not  Including  Alaska. 
These  refuges  also  support  almost  6.3 
million  himting  and  flsliing-use  days. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  TERRTTOBIES 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
over  2,000  Islands  covering  about  3  mil- 
lion square  miles  of  the  western  Pacific 
Ocean,  American  Samoa,  and  Guam. 
Tills  involves  the  management  of  about 
985  square  miles  of  land  with  a  total  na- 
tive population  of  approximately  222,000. 

INDIAN  EDUCATION  AND  WELFARE 

Indian  children  In  Federal  day  and 
boardtag  schools,  57,500. 

Indian  children  in  public  schools, 
98.000. 

Indians  provided  with  welfare  guid- 
ance service,  96,100. 

Operation  and  matatenance  of  300  In- 
dian irrigation  systems. 

ENERGY  ACnvmES  FUNDED  IK  THIS  BILL 

In  the  Special  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Appropriation  Act,  1975, 
a  total  of  more  than  $543  million  was 
provided  for  agencies  normally  funded 
in  tills  bill.  Energy  research  programs 
funded  in  that  bill  were  those  of  the 
OlBce  of  Coal  Research,  the  Geological 
Survey,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Fund- 
ing was  also  provided  for  the  petroleum 
allocation  and  energj-  conservation  and 
analysis  activities  now  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration. 

A  large  number  of  activities  mcluded 
in  tills  bill  also  relate  to  energy  but  were 
not  included  in  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Appropriation  Act  because 
they  did  not  relate  directly  to  energy 
research  or  were  so  closely  tied  to  related 
nonenergy  programs  of  the  various 
bureaus  that  they  were  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate. In  addition,  budget  amendments 
in  some  of  these  programs  were  received 
after  the  bill  was  considered  by  the 
House.  Energy  related  activities  included 
in  this  bill  total  approximately  $122.5 
million,  of  which  the  principal  compo- 
nents, along  with  the  1974  fundtag  and 
the  recommended  funding  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  are  as  follows: 


|ln  Ibousatwls  or  doNersJ 


Bureee  'SppiBpiislion.^actitfiiy 


Corn- 
Fiscal  mittee 
vear  bill 

1974  1975 


BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEIVIENI 

ManagemanI  ol  tands  atid  reaeurces: 

tand-use  planninx  in  energy  areas 1,317  2,367 

Emntonniefltal  analysis  tor  energy  areas: 

9il»»d8M 1.400 

Arcliejasnoes 3.500 

oner  non-Biireae  eneiiy  insltslives.    l.SOO  5,400 

BLM  iiiKiatives 505  505 


Bureauj'approfiriation.'aclivity 


Corn- 
Fiscal      mittee 
year         bill. 
1971         1975 


Eneiey  leasing  activities: 

OCSIeasing 3.460  18.585 

Coal 770  1.820 

Oilstlale 765  865 

Geothermal  steam 550  1.200 

Upland  Pit  and  gas 1,550  1.860 

Surface  protection: 

Slipulatioas  end  complUnce 1.050  1,700 

Energy  mioerats  retiabilttation  in- 

vemofy  and  analysis.. 1.400 

Trans-Alaska  pipeline  inspectipn 7.214  8,714 

Total,  energy  pivgrams.  Bureau  ol 
Und  Management 18,681      49.316 

U.S.  GEOLOCtCAL  SURVEY 

Surveys,  investigations,  and  researd): 

special  protects: 

Geottiermal  investigations 288  1.095 

Energy  impact  evaluation 2.600 

Ardic-environmentel  studies 400 

Alaslia  pipeline 905  347 

tVater  resources:  Hydrologic  studies 1,100  1.200 

Conservation: 

Lease  management 10.603  16.010 

Resource  evelusbon  and  desstlca- 

lion... 6.040  16.328 

EROS 225  50 

Total,  energy  programs,  laeoloeica) 
Survey _ U,l«l     38.030 

•  BUREAU  OF  MtNES 

Mines  and  minerals: 
Mining  research: 

Heallh-relsted    research    in    coal 

mines 3.509       3,566 

Safety  reseaicll  in  coal  mines 23,482     24.110 

Data  collection  and  analysis 2,850       3.000 

Total,  oneigy  proerftms.  Bureau  ol 
Mines 29.841      30,676 

us.  FISH  AND  WtLDLtFE  SERVICE 

Resources  management: 

Coal  and  oil  shale  researdi 200  1.100 

Trans-Alaslta  pipeline ^  500 

Powerplant  siting .-. 700 

Total,  energy  programs,  U.S.  fish 
and  tVitdlife Service 6S0      2,300 

Subtotal.  Department  of  file  Interior...  68,333    120^^ 

DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRICULTURE-FOREST 
SERVICE 

Forest  protection  and  utilization:  Surface 
Environment  and  Mining.. 1.750       2.220 

GrandtoUL 70,083    122,522 


OUTER    CONTINENTAL     SMELT    LEASING 

The  committee  held  extensive  hearings 
on  numerous  budget  proposals  relating 
to  the  proposed  accelerated  oil  and  gas 
leasing  program  on  the  Outer  Conttaen- 
tal  Shelf.  The  administration  has  pro- 
posed, as  a  part  of  Project  Independence, 
to  go  from  a  current  program  of  about 
3  million  acres  leased  in  calendar  year 
1974  to  a  target  program  of  10  million 
acres  leased  ta  calendar  year  1975. 

The  committee  supports  the  objective 
of  greater  self-sufficiency  to  energj'. 
However,  the  committee  has  grave  res- 
ervations about  the  practical  aspects  of 
such  a  vastly  accelerated  OCS  leastag 
program  to  1  year.  The  committee  be- 
heves  that  severid  ramifications  of  the 
effort  to  achieve  this  goal  indicate  that 
the  public  interest  may  be  sacrificed.  Spe- 
cifically, the  committee  is  concerned 
about  the  following: 

For  those  lands  which  are  leased,  there 
must  be  assurances  that  there  is  expedi- 
tious exploration  and  development.  The 
committee   does   not   want  the  United 


States  to  find  itself  in  a  situation,  sim- 
ilar to  the  previous  coal  lea.^tag  program, 
where  millions  of  acres  are  leased  to  com- 
panies wliich  defer  development  on  them 
In  order  to  reap  greater  profits  from  fu- 
ture price  increases.  The  committee  un- 
derstands tliat  OCS  leasing  is  under  a 
different  law  than  coal  leasing,  but  the 
committee  is  concerned  that  through 
lease  extensions,  and  so  forth,  a  similar 
situation  could  result. 

The  committee  wants  assurances  that 
the  environmental  Impact  of  proposed 
OCS  leasing  actions  is  carefully  and  fully 
assessed  before  the  leases  are  made.  The 
committee  imderstands  that  this  is  now 
a  requirement  under  the  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  However,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  environmental  assessments 
must  not  be  made  merely  to  provide  strict 
compliance  with  the  procedures  and  the 
policy  established  by  that  act  but  also  to 
gain  a  full  understanding  of  the  total  im- 
pact of  these  leasing  actions.  In  addition 
there  should  be  the  fullest  public  par- 
ticipation and  dialog  so  that  there  is  a 
complete  knowledge  by  the  Government 
and  the  U.S.  public  of  the  consequences 
of  leasing  activity  or  the  lack  of  leasing 
activity  on  the  relationship  between  pro- 
duction, consumption,  and  U5.  energy 
needs. 

There  must  be  assurances  that  the 
prices  paid  for  the  leases  refiect  fair 
market  value  and  a  fair  return  to  the  U.S. 
Government.  The  committee  is  con- 
cerned that  private  sector  capital  might 
diminish  as  a  result  of  continuing  large 
sales.  In  this  case,  the  companies  might 
fail  to  malce  bids  which  reflect  the  actual 
worth  of  the  resource  and  that,  with  a 
stated  "10-milllon-acre  target,"  bids 
could  be  accepted  at  much  less  than  fair 
market  value  in  order  to  attain  the  tar- 
get. The  committee  believes  that  it  might 
be  a  far  wiser  pohcy  to  lease  fewer  acres 
In  1975  and  extend  the  program  into  fu- 
ture years  so  tliat  fair  market  values  and 
environmental  values  may  be  attained. 

The  committee  is  also  concerned  that 
a  lack  of  availability  of  materials  such  as 
drilling  rigs  and  pipelines,  particularly  in 
deep  water  areas,  could  serve  as  a  deter- 
rent to  tlie  development  of  OCS  leases 
and  that  there  could  be  unwarranted 
lease  extensions. 

In  summary,  the  committee  believes 
that  a  "target  of  leasing  10  million 
acres  ■  may  be  a  reasonable  one.  How- 
ever, the  committee  emphatically  be- 
lieves that  this  objective  should  be 
treated  for  what  it  actually  is — a  goal. 
In  the  pursuit  of  this  goal,  the  United 
States  must  not  sacrifice  the  public  in- 
terest, for  these  are  resources  that  belong 
to  all  the  people,  and  all  of  the  people  are 
entitled  to  protection  and  con.'nilt.'jtion 
in  tlieir  disposition. 

The  committee  has  not  made  substan- 
tial reductions  in  the  budget  requests 
that  relate  to  the  proposed  10-mlllion- 
acre  leasing  program.  With  the  funds 
provided,  the  Department  should  pursue 
Its  stated  objective  and  prepare  for  a 
sound  leasing  program.  The  committee 
directs  the  Department  to  appear  ex- 
peditiously  before   the   committee   and 
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Justify  the  leasing  of  additional  acreage 
before  further  calls  are  made  for  nomi- 
nations of  tracts  which  would  lead  to 
leasing  in  excess  of  3  million  acres. 

The  acquisition  and  evaluation  of  data 
under  studies  proposed  in  the  budget 
pertaining  to  the  level  of  leasing  should 
be  completed  before  a  flnal  decision  is 
made  on  the  level  of  an  expanded  off- 
shore leasing  program.  This  would  in- 
clude, at  a  minimum.  Justification  of  the 
proposed  leasing  level  in  terms  of:  First 
the  role  of  offshore  oil  and  gas  in  a  com- 
prehensive energy  strategy  or  plan; 
second,  the  availability  of  drilling  rigs, 
steel  pipe,  and  personnel  to  support  an 
expanded  leasing  program:  third,  the 
avaUabillty  of  capital  to  make  the  bonus 
bids  and  finance  the  exploration  and 
development  of  the  leases:  fourth,  the 
ability  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  Geological  Survey  effectively 
to  administer  the  program;  fifth,  the  ef- 
fect on  revenues  returned  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  leasing  the  proposed 
acreage:  sixth,  the  relative  environ- 
mental risks  involved  in  each  of  the  areas 
proposed  for  lease:  seventh,  the  onshore 
environmental,  social,  and  economic  im- 
pacts;  and  eighth,  the  relationship  of 
potential  offshore  production  to  total 
reserves,  total  consumption,  and  energy 
conservation  practices. 

If  you  will  read  the  hearings,  you  will 
also  note  that  the  committee  has  held 
extensive  discussions  with  witnesses 
from  the  Department  of  Interior  on  how 
we  should  exercise  our  responsibility 
for  managing  our  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  resources,  a  reevaluation  of 
our  sales  procedures,  and  other  highly 
controversial  Lisues  which  need  to  be 
resolved. 

These  issues  lie  within  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  legislative  committee. 
However,  it  has  long  been  my  feeUng. 
and  some  management  people  withiii 
Interior  share  my  feelings,  that  alterna- 
tive methods  of  sales  procedures  must 
be  tried. 

I  realize  that  this  can  be  nothing  more 
than  experimental,  but  whether  we  re- 
tain the  bonus  system  with  its  demands 
to  tie  up  substantial  amounts  of  capital 
and  result  In  larger  corporations  because 
of  their  maneuverability,  securing  the 
bids,  or  whether  we  move  to  an  all  royalty 
system,  must  be  resolved.  The  entire 
problem  of  leasing  public  lands  needs 
continuing  legislative  review  and  it  needs 
the  close  scrutiny  of  legi-slative  com- 
mittees. 

The  committee  has  noted  before,  and 
1  will  note  again,  that  there  is  also  a 
tendency  for  certain  dominant  groups  In 
one  energy  field  to  secure  leases  that  will 
also  allow  them  dominance  in  other 
energy  fields.  We  know  from  our  hear- 
ings that  groups  wiiich  produce  oil  now 
seek  to  secure  geothermal  leases.  For  the 
well-being  of  the  country  and  its  people 
and  for  the  continuing  credibility  of  in- 
dustry Itself,  this  situation  should  be 
under  careful  and  constant  review. 

I  feel  that  I  have  been  highly  privi- 
leged as  a  member  of  this  committee  for 
10  years  to  review  in  the  last  8  of  those 
years  the  entire  procedures  and  processes 
of  our  land  policies  including  oil  leasing 
and  to  have  had  the  opportunity   to 
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familiarize  myself  with  many  of  the 
problems.  I  only  wish  every  American 
might  have  shared  this  opportunity. 

Responsibility  will  be  reflected  in  the 
management  of  our  lands  and  resources 
by  completely  openminded  explorations 
of  all  the  facets.  We  are  a  system  based 
on  private  capital,  but  the  public  has  a 
distinct  interest  in  the  use  to  which  this 
private  capital  is  put  for  it  Is  unwar- 
ranted that  at  any  time  in  tills  Nation 
an  entire  segment  of  the  economy  can  be 
imperiled  by  greed  or  extraordinary 
profits. 

Through  our  system  of  open  hearings 
we  have  had  all  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion representing,  I  am  suie,  the  people, 
industry  and  the  Government  in  attend- 
ance. A  continuing  dialogue  among  all 
three  must  continue.  The  people  too  little 
understand  all  facets  of  the  problems, 
industry  sometimes  ignores  the  respon- 
sibility to  the  Nation  whose  system  al- 
lows It  to  survive,  and  Government  has 
not  realized  the  tremendous  managerial 
responsibility  thrust  upon  it  to  make  sure 
that  the  United  States  does  not  become 
a  Jungle  of  conflict  and  IT  continued  will 
only  result  in  bonfires  meaning  total  de- 
struction of  credibility  and  common 
sense. 

For  many  years,  the  committee  has 
been  concerned  that  budget  constraints 
have  resulted  in  Inadequate  budget  re- 
sources for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  The 
Forest  Service  is  charged  by  law  with 
muUlpiu-pose  management  of  the  187 
million  acres  imder  its  jurisdiction.  Not 
only  must  it  provide  a  sustained  yield  of 
timber  and  fiber,  but  it  must  protect 
wildlife,  provide  recreation  opportuni- 
ties for  all  the  people  of  the  country, 
manage  rangelands,  and  provide  .soil  and 
water  conservation. 

Last  year,  the  committee  directed  the 
Forest  Service  to  develop  a  long-range, 
multiyear  budget  and  management  plan 
to  bring  the  management  of  Forest  Serv- 
ice lands  up  to  standards  consistent  with 
multi-use  objectives.  In  response  to  this 
request,  the  Forest  Service  has  developed 
an  "environmental  program  for  the  fu- 
tiire.  •  The  committee  held  lengthy  hear- 
Ings  Qn  this  plan  and  supports  the  cur- 
rent objectives  and  means  to  achieve 
them  which  the  Forest  Service  has  pro- 
posec'.  Tlie  Forest  Service  should  now 
provide  the  widest  opportunity  for  pub- 
lic comment  on  tile  plan's  contents. 
When  these  comments  are  secured,  the 
committee  expects  to  have  further  dis- 
cussions with  the  Forest  Service  so  that 
the  Congress  can  begin  to  Implement  its 
recommendations. 

To  further  the  solution  to  the  coming 
problems  which  the  years  hold  for  our 
forests,  and  realizing  that  there  is  an 
obvious  worldwide  wood  fiber  shortage, 
the  committee  is  moving  ahead  with  ex- 
panded funding  for  the  Forest  Service. 
A  tree  planted  today  obviously  caimot 
be  harvested  tomorrow.  More  than  3  mil- 
lion acres  of  unrcforested  national  for- 
est lands  are  capable  of  growth  for 
commercial  use.  Since  trees  are  a  renew- 
able resource,  to  leave  these  areas  unre- 
forested  is  a  waste  to  both  the  people 
and  the  Federal  Government.  It  has  been 
clearly  established  that  for  every  dollar 
invested    In    reforestation    and    timber 


stand  Improvement  several  dollars  are 
returned  to  the  Treasury.  We  have  infla- 
tion in  the  value  of  wood  products.  We 
have  an  evershrinking  land  base.  Future 
demand  Is  going  to  increase.  The  one  and 
the  obvious  relief  is  to  expand  the  fiber 
supply. 

Broad,  bold,  comprehensive  action  is 
required  now  if  we  are  to  prevent  an  ac- 
celeration in  softwood  lumber  and  ply- 
wood prices,  and  if.  in  fact,  we  are  to  pro- 
vide fiber  at  any  cost  to  met  the  bous- 
ing needs  of  the  Nation  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  co.Timittee,  therefore,  proposes  to 
institute  this  year  a  10-year  reforesta- 
tion and  timber  stand  improvement  pro- 
gram. The  committee  Is  adding  $15  mil- 
lion to  the  administration's  requested  $35 
million  to  make  a  total  of  $50  million 
available  in  the  first  year  of  this  under- 
taking. This  additional  funding  will  pro- 
vide planting  for  an  additional  30,000 
acres  and  the  committee  understands 
that  this  Is  the  maximum  amotmt  the 
Forest  Service  can  utilize.  If  these  30,000 
acres  had  been  planted  years  ago  and 
were  now  forested  with  mature  timber, 
that  timber  would  be  worth  more  than 
SlOO  million.  The  committee  believes  that 
if  this  program  Is  pursued  for  another  9 
years,  the  entire  3.3  million  acres  of 
backlog  can  be  completely  reforested. 

Costs  of  the  program  during  the  last 
9  years  will  be  even  greater  than  that  of 
this  first  year.  Infiatlon  will  add  more  to 
the  future  costs.  But,  whatever  the  cost, 
the  job  miLst  be  done.  It  is  a  sound  in- 
vestment and  will  help  solve  the  Infla- 
tionary prices  of  softwood  lumber,  ply- 
wood, and  homebullding. 

We  urgoitly  request  that  the  Forest 
Service  proceed  Immediately  with  the 
expansion  of  necessary  nursery  capac- 
ity and  we  urge  that  this  program  be 
vigorously  pursued  until  completed.  The 
committee  is  fully  aware  that  the  start 
of  this  program  will  not  result  in  an  Im- 
mediate increase  in  the  allowable  cut, 
and  must  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for 
such  an  increase  In  the  cut.  The  entire 
goal  and  purpose  would  be  defeated. 

Not  only  is  the  committee  concerned 
about  the  production  of  timber  but  also 
with  the  well-being  of  watersheds,  the 
solution  which  trees  can  provide  for  en- 
vironmental betterment,  adequate  pro- 
vision for  visitor  use,  and  protection  ol 
fish  and  wildlife. 

Tlierefore,  the  committee  has,  in  this 
critical  budget  year,  also  provided  addi- 
tional funds,  over  the  Forest  Service 
budget,  to  accelerate  work  in  these  areas. 
Specifically,  the  committee  has  added 
$739,000  for  recreation  use.  $1,000,000  for 
rangeland  management,  $900,000  for 
soil  and  water  management,  $360,000  for 
trees  and  timber  management  research, 
$2,500,000  for  watershed  management 
research,  $760  600  for  wildlife,  range,  and 
fish  habitat  research,  $570,000  for  insect 
and  disease  research  and  $4,921,000  for 
cooperation  in  forest  fire  control.  It  is 
expected  that  with  these  additions  to  the 
budget  estimates,  a  basis  for  the  ex- 
panded program  in  future  years  will  be 
made  so  that  the  management  of  Forest 
Serrtce  lands  may  be  brought  to  a  level 
which  is  consistent  with  its  multiple  use 
objectives  and  with  national  needs.  The 
committee  makes  no  apology  for  meeting 
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a  problem  before  it  becomes  a  crisis  and 
urges  the  new  Committee  on  the  Budget 
to  hold  ade<]uate  hearings  to  determine 
our  natural  resources  budget  require- 
ments and  responsibilities. 
For  the  information  of  the  Committee 


of  the  Whole  House.  I  would  like  to  re- 
port that  we  held  hearings  on  the  various 
levels  of  funding  necessary  to  bring  vary- 
ing degrees  of  achievement  of  a  forest 
response  to  national  needs.  At  this  point 
I  am  presenting  for  your  information 

(During  the  penod  Wi  79  u'il»i  othtuviie  noin)| 


here  the  alternatives  for  a  higher,  mod- 
erate, and  low  management  program  sol 
that  the  people  in  the  United  States  in| 
reading  this  hearing  and  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  may  know  what  I 
they  con  provide  for  our  future  forests  \ 
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LOC   EXPORTS 

The  committee  has  renewed  a  limita- 
tion on  the  use  of  funds  available  under 
this  act  for  sales  of  unprocessed  timber 
made  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
and  Agriculture  where  timber  will  be  sold 
for  export,  or  to  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  timber  exported  by  the  pui'cha^er. 
The  limitation  would  not  apply  to  the  use 
of  such  funds  for  activities  under  sales 
made  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
fiscal  year  1974  Iiterior  Appropriations 
Act.  The  committee  expects  that  the  Sec- 
retaries shall  include  provisions  in  future 
timber  sales  contracts  that  wUl  assure 
that  the  timber  involved  will  not  be  ex- 
ported, or  used  by  the  purchaser  as  a 
substitute  for  timber  he  exports,  or  .sells 
for  export. 

Some  confusion  has  existed  as  to  what 
the  committee  meant  by  the  term  sub- 
stitution. The  committee  defines  substi- 
tution as  the  purchase  of  a  greater 
volume  of  public  timber  by  an  individual 
Piii'chaser  than  his  historic  pattern 
within  a  reasonable  time  of  the  sale  by 
such  purchaser  of  a  greater  volume  of 
his  private  timber  than  has  been  his  his- 
toric pattern.  The  committee  also  re- 
quests that  the  Secietarles  shall  include 
in  future  conti-acts  a  provision  prevent- 
ing a  purchaser  from  selling  timber  to 
another  person  who  would  use  the  said 
timber  as  a  substitute  for  timber  he 
exports. 

The  committee  has  noted  that  there 
has  been  a  substantial  traffic  in  .so-called 
cants.  O  cant  is  produced  by  slicing  a  log 
lengthwise  into  pieces  which  are  slightly 
greater  than  8  inches.  This  practice  per- 
mits a  purchaser  to  take  a  log  from  Fed- 
eral land,  to  slice  it  2  or  more  times,  to 
do  no  more  manufacturing,  and  then  to 
export  the  resultant  cant.  The  committee 
views  this  as  a  clear  attempt  to  circum- 
vent the  intention  of  tlie  Congress  to 


embargo  the  export  of  whole  logs  from 
Federal  lands.  The  Secretaries  are, 
therefore,  directed  to  require  a  purchaser 
to  peiform  a  greater  amount  of  manu- 
facture of  logs  from  Federal  lands  before 
the  product  can  be  exported.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  the  manufacturing 
requirements  of  the  British  Columbia 
Regulation  R  as  such  additional  manu- 
factuie.  It  is  not  intended  that  this  addi- 
tional manufacturing  requirement  apply 
to  the  State  of  Alaska  which  has  a  long- 
established  trade  in  cants. 

INDIAN    SELF-DETtBMrwATION 

The  committee  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  current  administration  policy 
of  Indian  self-determination,  and  will 
continue  to  be  interested  in  the  progress 
of  this  progiam.  The  committee  fully 
supports  this  policy  and  has  approved 
funds  to  continue  it  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
However,  the  committee  requests  that 
this  policy  be  implemented  very  caie- 
fully  so  that  the  Indian  community 
achieves  maximum  benefit  from  it  and 
is  not  disappointed  by  possible  adverse 
side  effects  of  implementation. 

The  policy  of  self-determination  is 
implemen'.ed,  in  part,  by  contracting 
with  the  various  tiibes  for  services  pre- 
viously .supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Budget  justifications  reviewed 
by  the  committee  revealed  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  anticipated  that 
it  would  provide  approximately  »155  mil- 
lion to  the  tribes  in  such  contracts  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1975  and  that  they  would 
be  able  to  reduce  the  total  permanent 
positions  in  the  Bureau  by  approximaU- 
ly  1,000.  Further,  the  Bureau  has  allo- 
cfltcd  specific  funds  to  be  used  by  the 
tribes  in  managing  these  contracts.  The 
committee  wants  to  be  sure  that,  in  as- 
suming responsibnitles  for  programs 
formeily  operated  by  the  Biureau,  the 
various  tribes  have  the  administrative 


capability  to  maiuige  them  effectively.  It  I 
is  incumbent  upon  BIA  to  assure  that  I 
this  capability  exists  and  that  Bdequ&tel 
technical  and  management  assistance  b  [ 
provided  to  the  tribes  in  transition.  Tlic| 
committee  wants  to  insure  a  full  ac- 
counting of  the  funds  used  and  the  pro- 
grams operated  so  that  there  is  maxi- 
mum program  effectiveness.  In  short  the  | 
committee  wants  to  be  sure  that  self- 
determination  is  not  implemented   so  | 
hastily  that  there  is  a  net  decrease  in 
sen'ices  to  the  Indian  people,  with  re- 
sulting disappointment  to  all  concerned 

Iii  addition,  it  is  clear  to  the  com- 1 
mlttee  that  as  the  tribes  assume  morel 
responsibility  for  Indian  program  opera- 1 
tion,  there  is  a  fundamental  need  fori 
the  development  of  more  sophisticated  I 
tribal    administrative    machinery    than  I 
has  heretofore  existed.  In  partlcijar.  the  | 
committee  believes  that  there  will  be  a 
need  for  the  establishment  of  well-man- 
aged personnel,  retirement,  auditing,  and  | 
budget  and  accounting  s.vstem5,  and  oth- 
er facets  of  modem  organizational  man- 
agement, adapted,  of  course,  to  meet  the  I 
unique  and  specinl  requiremsnts  of  the  | 
Indian  people. 

The  commitee  expects  a  full  review  of  I 
the  Bureau's  response  to  its  concerns  in  | 
the  1976  budget  hearings. 

This  year,  as  in  past  years.  Uie  com- 
mittee was  confi'onted  with  a  flood  of  | 
requests  for  numerous  imbudgeted  proj- 
ects by  various  tribes  and  Indian  groups. 
Tlio.se  totaled  more  than  half  a  billion  I 
dollars.  Tlie  committee  listened  carefully  [ 
and    patiently    for   2    days    as    various  | 
projects  were  described  by  outside  wit- 
nesses. Tlie  committee  beUeves  that  most  | 
if  not  all  of  tliese  projects  were  meritori- 
ous. It  has  done  its  best,  wltliln  the  over- 
all paiameters  of  a  constrained  budset. 
to  accommodate  as  many  as  possible.  The  I 
committee  has  added  more  than  »17  mil- 
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JB^el^oTliX^Affalf'ii^.f,'"  °V^^     °'  ■"""J"'^  •"<*  programs  within  each    Saline  w.«r  R«,„ch..  M  OM  ooo 

I  quested  funding  for  the  Indian  Financing  lowing    criteria     generallv    narallPl    to                                                         

loans  lnd1o,n"""'"'n    *™"'^'    *^^"  those'guide^i  IstablSL^^n  ilL^              ^'""'     -- "■"»■«» 

I^SieJ^L  bllTfnH  f^^  ^«a'"tf"'  ^^'^J^  "^    ''"■  88"^  Congress.  2d  «"  ExisUng  legislation  authorizing  these 

I  to  iSp  emem^a  LT  I,  u^v™?,i2'^H°';  '"S  '°'" ""  «P'-OBramings:  approplrations  expired  June  30,  1974,  or 

Im™^-  orthe  v^i  m»ri.^.1^'^      "'•"'f  ,  '^'"''   *">  '""<^^  =haU  be  reprogramed  «  insufficient  to  cover  the  amount  re- 

Idi^rih^H  t^  ,h.^  meritorious  projects  from  approved   projects  and  programs  Quested  in  the  budget. 

SS^kSx^?  prTlJlf^gSi-JI^^^-^t:  m^irlri:^-°?-fS— 

lwouldbemanvdim»nri!^irfii,,,  "  "      when     an     unforeseen     situation     over  these  items  without  prejudice 

b?sHi?f '  -  r- «-  - -^"ct  rrr"a^;,^.rrrtrn'ex°[  —  -  z;^  -  ~ 
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I  decided  it  would  be  wiser  to  defer  appro-     sire  should  not  be  factors  for  cmsidera-  ^l°l^^  housing-regardless  of  the  source 

I  pnation    of    part    of     the     authorized     tion                                               consiaera  of  financing— in  the  continental  United 

I  amount.  This  will  provide  avaUable  au-         Third.  Any  project  or  activitv  which  ^.'^'*1'  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  Territo- 

Ithoruation  for  appropriation  in  future     ma.v  be  defened Trough  reproLamC  l^J^''"  ^^  **^'""'  ™is  limitation  in- 

I  y^iff                                                                   shaU  not  later  be  accomplish^  bfmT^f  '^'"f  S  engineering  and  design  costs,  but 

The  committee  continues  to  be  con-     of  further  reprogramlng     but    iiStead  f"""/'  Provision  of  utUiUes  to  the  lot 

Icemed  about  the  various  Federal  pixi-     funds  should  agaSi  be  sought  for  the  de-  i™/,  f"^  f'^n^K '""i '°  "^  monetary 

I  grams  affecting  Indian  education.  After     ferred  project  or  activitv  throughreEU-  ^  ,1  *"?"  ''V"  "^  submitted  to  the  com- 

months  of  delay,  the  Department  of  the    lar  appropriation  proce^es  ™'!^  £?I  ',**  advance  review  and  ap- 

Itaterior  and  the  Department  of  Health,         Fourth.   Greater  care  should   be  ex-  P™™'„5j'P'°yee  hou«s  shall  not  exceed 

I  Education,    and    Welfare    have    finally  pended   in   both   legislative  and  appro-  HL^/'i"'^*''''^  outlined  by  the  commlt- 

I  formed  a  joint  study  of  the  programs  Pnation  processes  to  estimate  costs  more  ^,1  r^"Jf^°"n^''^J^^.^^^^°^'>*^' 

I  which  provide  grants  or  other  assistance  accurately  and  realistically  in  order  to  Congress,  2d  Session. 

I  to  public  schools  with  Indian  children,  avoid  situations  wherein  costs  are  under-  ^""  '— "im'tment  of  the  mrouo. 

lit  IS  hoped  that  this  study  will  identify  estimated  to  such  an  extent  that  requests  """  "'°  """^  iiraou«cra 

I  needed  changes  in  legislation  and  regu-  for  additional  authorizations  or  for  au-  Euiit«n  oy  uno  mjinagiment 

I  lations  so  that  the  funds  provided  for  thority    to    expend    greatly    increased  """••gementoj  tanis  and  reiources 

I  these  programs  are  distributed  fairly  and  amounts  must  be  made.  Appropriation.  i»74 $iie  882  ooo 

I  ^^'.'''''''  *"  "'^  ^^'*°  '^°'"'"'"'''y-  I"        Fifth.  It  is  desirable  that  in  every  pos-     Estimaw.    1975 143]  489!  000 

I  addition  to  those  programs  wliich  pro-  sible  Instance  funds  for  a  project  or  ac-  ''*«'™''"n<'«l.  1975 140.696. 0<io 

vide  ^Istance  to  the  operation  of  schools  tivity  should  be  expended  or  obligated  '^°T^"'^?\,        ,„, 

with  Indian  children,  the  committee  con-  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  thi  ap-  ^l^^T^S^^    '"'" +'?;"S2? 

I  tinues  to  be  concerned  with  the  funding  propriation  is  made.  Esiimat*.  1975 -1.773,000 

I  of  construction  of  public  schools  with        The  criteria  pertaining  to  reproeram-  The  amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
Jw^.w^  r"  IT'*^'""'""'"'^''**™  mine  for  land  acquisition  under  the  Land  '°"'^-  <=omPared  with  the  1974  appro- 
mat  Pubhc  Law  8I0  does  not  operate  to  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  contained  P"*"""  and  the  1975  budget  estimate 
provide  safe,  moderTi  .whool  facilities  in  in  Senate  Report  No  172  89th  CongreS^  ^^  acUvity  is  as  foUows: 
wide  areas  of  the  country.  Yet  the  list  1st  session  shall  remain 'in  effect 
of  construction  needs  grows  Ioniser  each         Th.  „„"„„,         T^,    .!     ■  '"  "'"~'"'^ "  *"•"' 

year.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commltUe  ,h™*/'"""""'^.1^l'''5'  disP'eased  at ^ 

that  some  solution  should  be  found  In-  'h^fj"""  in  which  budget  amendments  m^m^m 

dian  chUdren  are  entitled  to  protect  on  f.^  S  rnm™i»«  h"''  ^'/.'"°*"''Ji^-  "^ 

from  fire  and  disaster                                     ,      ™^  committee  has  had  to  consider  c.»««.        SS EJZ 

.nn>o,=.^jrKc  P,ocE„r.ts  '^"'°*'   $500,000,000   in   budget   amend-  . ,  ^                       iShi      wl?      J^ 

.mtocsAMiNc  p.ocEi>r.cs  n,gntj  .submitted  after  the  original  budg-  ""'"^                         ""    »«•""       "« 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropria-  et  was  presented,  and  the  committee  is    ■ 

tioiis  for  many  years  has  had  an  infor-  aware  that  there  are  still  proposals  lan-  """i""  <m>timMi.  corMt- 

mal  agreement  with  the  various  agen-  guishing  at  the  Office  of  Management  cS',"".it"!,« ""'°" 'If™  +25  SS   -'■°*' 

cies  and  bureaus  funded  in  the  Depart-  and  Budget.  For  the  most  part,  these  %t.*ng rd',ei„b,i,ui*n  ;:   'iS  -mm 

meni  01   interior  and  related  agencies  amendments  have  had  to  be  considered     5<™"i »'i™'>"i'»i»ii .  .     3.B3       +430"     -» 

appropriation  biU  with  respect  to  guide-  out  of  context  of  the  regular  budget  jus"  n'^.S'^         MS    X\\l     rjj^ 

Imes  and  procedures  for  reprograming  fications.  The  committee  expects  that  the  ,    ,                        — ■ — - 

^ntJLSS^Y^L  T™'"^   P^J"*^  administration  will  process  these  amend-  'ti  SST"  "'  ""*  i^.sse  +J4,.»  -,  773 

and    utilizing    funds    appropnated    for  ments  more  expeditiously  in  the  future     +".«"      \.m 

these  projects  to  accomplish  others.                                „.  space  »rNiA..  ' 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the        ^hp  rnmmi.,.=  h»,  ■„  1  ,<  j  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  re- 

committee  that  the  practice  of  requesting  .j^^'f^  S^i^^^^MT^tf  ^  P"""  sponsible  for  the  conservation,  manage- 

approval  for  reprograming  or  notifying  oXr  a^t,nr  k  ?„^.  nn     ,  P"™'?""  "■  ment.  and  development  of  aboi^t  451  mll- 

the  committee  about  reprograming  ac-  ?SraE?.^'^f^iV  ?£       ^  '""^  ^^?'^  ^^"  "o"  acres  of  the  Nation's  pubUc  lands 

tions  is  not  uniformly  understood  by  the  3^           S^  '"""*  "'^  payment  for  GSA  including  278  million  acres  to  Alaska 

27  various  agencies  funded  to  this  bUl  ^P?.  k*,'?'^  '"J,""  ^  ^°  '*''"°'  °'  "'^  In  addition,  the  Bureau  a^ifte.^ 

■nie  committee  is  well  aware  of  the  ?alo,^'' "/.hT  I'jr ™"'^ '"^r'"""-  mtotag  and  iSne?al  iSstog  on X^r  f ed^ 

need  of  the  administering  agencies  to  re-  S?e  ?.m  mH  ,rt!.  l^^    '^''!;°''"'",'°'^  ■"  "Uy  owned  lands,  or  former  Federal 

program  funds  to  carry  out  an  effective  H^*  '""  'n.<^'"<'e  reductions  to  implement  lands  where  mtoer^  have  been  re^nferi 

program^  Changtog  conditions   due  to  i^o,"™™'™-   ^'^  "ducUons   total  to  publ^^vTllht,  and  ™"tJ.e  s"b 

various  factors  may  result  m  variations  ♦'■">'■<«'"•  merged  lands  of  the  Outer  Conttoental 

of  cost  estimates.  However  to  maintain           eaocnAMs  not  iNci.iTi)n)  m  tbi  biu.  Shelf 

integrity   in  the  appropriation   process        The  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  The  reduction  of  il  773  000  h,io=,  th» 

TA^^r^''^  ^z^.  '^zj.^z  i??iii^- ""  "« '"  ^'  '"'^^  £itjrrcr.^^f'S?e^orwiVi 
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Environmental  Impact  of  pro- 
posed Arctic  gasllnes —•1,000,000 

OSA  space  costs —673,000 

Increased  pay  costs —100,000 

Oil  and  gas  leasing  onsboee —90,000 

Oeotbonual  leasing —30,000 

General  administration —20,000 

The  budget  estimate  for  this  account 
reflected  an  tocrease  m  forest  manage- 
ment programs  on  public  domain  lands. 
The  tocrease  was  offsit  by  a  decrease  in 
the  funds  provided  in  this  account  for  the 
management  of  the  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia grant  lands.  The  Justification  for  this 
diversion  was  that  tocreased  revenues 
from  timber  sales  in  the  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia counties  provided  adequate  funds 
for  the  mangement  of  these  lands.  While 
the  committee  has  approved  this  one- 
time diversion,  the  committee  does  not 
approve  of  the  conttoutag  use  of  Oregon 
and  California  earmarked  funds  for 
management  of  public  domato  lands, 
other  than  Oregon  and  California  lands. 
Tills  year's  budget  should  to  no  way  lie 
considered  a  precedent  for  future  years. 
The  Oregon  and  California  lands  are 
among  the  most  efficiently  managed  to 
the  coitotry,  and  should  be  a  model  for 
other  areas  to  follow.  The  committee  in 
no  way  supports  any  action  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  inten- 
sity of  management  of  tiiese  lands. 

The  committee  is  aware  and  concerned 
about  the  rate  of  destruction  of  cultural 
treasures  to  certain  areas  of  our  public 
domato  lands.  The  300-percent  Increase 
in  the  budget  for  protection  of  these 
Items  will  enhaiKe  the  protection  but 
will  not  approximate  in  any  manner  the 
job  that  needs  to  be  done.  Although  the 
committee  lias  recommended  no  addi- 
tional funds  above  the  budget  for  this 
activity,  it  would  give  sympathetic  con- 
sideration of  a  reprograming  request 
if  the  Bureau  is  able  to  identify  savtogs 
to  other  areas. 

The  committee  bill  provides  an  to- 
crease of  $24,014,000  over  the  1974  budg- 
et. Despite  this  toci'ease.  the  budget  for 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  re- 
mains lamentably  small  given  the  vast 
responsibilities  the  Bureau  has  over  one- 
third  of  our  Nation's  land,  particularly 
to  view  of  the  enormous  growth  to  rec- 
reation use  as  well  as  natural  resource 
demands. 

Please  do  not  be  alarmed  about  the  $20 
million  1974  item  .shown  as  a  reduction 
this  year.  This  is  fire  cost  money  wliich 
will  be  reflected  as  usual  in  the  supple- 
mental budget  at  the  end  of  the  fire 
sea.son.  The  amount  then  presented  will 
reflect  the  actual  costs. 

Construction  and  maintenance 

Appropriation.  1074 $6,(00,000 

Eatunate,    1978 6,656,000 

Recommended,  1975 6,655,000 

Comparison: 

Appropriation.    1974 —146,000 

Estimate.    1975 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $6,655,000.  The  budget  esti- 
mate, for  construction  and  maintenance 
of  various  facilities  necessary  for  tbe 
proper  administration  of  public  lands 
itoder  the  Jurisdiction  of  tbe  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 


PUBLIC  LARS6  DEVELOPMENT  ao&OS   AND  TKAILS 

Liquidation  oj   contnct   auttuyrity 

ApproprUtlon,    1»74 M,  000.  000 

Estimate.    1975 4.070.000 

Recommended,    1976 4,070,000 

Comparison ; 

Appropriation.  1974 -{-70,000 

Estunate,    1975 

This  appropriation  is  required  to  liqui- 
date obligations  Incurred  imder  contract 
authority  provided  in  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  for  development  of  roads 
and  trails  on  public  domain  lands. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is 
responsible  for  maintaining  about  44.000 
miles  of  roads  on  the  451  million  acres 
administered  by  the  Bureau.  Of  the  32,- 
000  miles  of  roads  wliich  are  classed  as 
primitive,  30,000  are  in  need  of  up-grad- 
ing. There  is  an  additional  need  of  6,700 
miles  of  road  construction  and  surfactog 
to  order  to  serve  the  long-term  manage- 
ment needs  of  the  public  lands. 

OBEGON  AND   CALIFORNIA   GRANT  LANDS 

Indefinite  appropriation  of  receipts 

Appropriation.    1974 »a«.78O,0OO 

Estunate.  197S 38,760,000 

Recommended.    1975 38.750,000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation,    1974 

Estimate,    1975 

The  bill  conttoues  the  Indefinite  ap- 
propriation of  25  percent  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts from  sales  of  timber  and  other 
products,  representtog  one-third  of  the 
75  percent  of  revenues  due  the  Oregon 
and  California  coimties. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  $28,750.- 
000  will  be  available  during  fiscal  year 
1975  for  construction,  acquisition,  and 
operation  and  matotenance  of  access 
roads  and  Improvements,  and  for  forest 
protection  and  development  on  Uie  re- 
vested lands  and  on  other  Federal  lands 
In  the  Oregon  and  California  land  grant 
counties  of  Oregon. 

RANGE  XStPROVEJiXNTS 

Indefinite  appropriation  of  receipts 

Appropriation,    1974 83,242.000 

Estimate.    1975 4,503.000 

Reoommended,   1975 4,503,000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation,    1974 _   -11,261,000 

Estimate,    1975 

The  committee  recommends  an  to- 
definite  appropriation  of  $4,503,000  to  be 
derived  from  public  lands  and  Bankhead- 
Jones  Fann  Tenant  Act  lands  grazing 
receipts  for  construction,  purchase,  and 
maintenance  of  range  improvements. 

RECRE.ATION  DEVELOPMENT  AND  OPERATION  OF 
RECREATION  EACtLITlES 

( Indeflniie,  Special  Ftmd ) 

Appropriation,    1974 $165,000 

Estimate.   1976 243,000 

Recommended,   1975 943,000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation,    1974 -t-77,0D0 

Estimate,    1975 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $242,000,  the  budget  esti- 
mate. This  is  an  appropriation  of  re- 
ceipts from  admission  fees  and  user 
charges  from  recreation  users  of  lands 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  liie  funds  will  be  used  to 
perform  corrective  and  preventative 
matotenance  at  recreation  facilities  and 


to  construct  and  Improve  facilities  In 
support  of  the  BLM  oS-road  vehicle 
management  program. 

orrxcE  OF  water  rxsovrces  research 
Salaries  ali<  e:cpeli»e« 

Appropriation.  1974 813.769.000 

Estimate,    1975 12,700,000 

Recommended,  1075 13,795,000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation,  1974 -f  26,000 

Estimate,    1975 -;  1,095,000 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to 
stimulate,  sponsor,  provide  for,  and  sup- 
plement present  programs  for  the  con- 
duct of  research,  tovestigations,  experi- 
ments, and  the  training  of  scientists  in 
the  fields  of  water  and  resouires  which 
affect  water,  to  order  to  assist  to  assuring 
the  Nation  of  a  supply  of  water  sufficient 
in  quantity  and  quality  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  its  exjianding  population. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $13,795,000,  a  net  tocrease  of 
$1,095,000  over  the  budget  estimate,  con- 
sisting of  an  tocrease  of  $1,101,000  for 
State  institutes  and  a  decrease  of  $6,000 
for  GSA  space  costs.  The  increase- will 
provide  $110,000  per  State  for'  the  5h 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  where  institutes 
have  already  been  established^  In  addi- 
tion. $10,000  each  is  provided  lor  newly 
authorized  Institutes  to  the  Vlrgto 
Islands.  Guam,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Tlie  committee  regrets  tliat 
budget  constratots  prevent  the  recom- 
mendation of  greater  tocreases.  Wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  committee 
stated  that  this  is  far  more  than  Just  a 
land  grant  college  assistance  program. 
The  committee  understands  that  water  is 
a  vital  factor  to  our  national  life  and 
knowledge  of  our  water  resources  is  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  matotato  an  adequate 
supply  in  the  future. 

The  amount  Included  in  the  bOl  pro- 
vides the  foUowtog: 
AsslstAnce   to   states   for    insti- 
tutes     85.640,000 

Metcblng  grants  to  tnitltutes.-.  3,000,000 
Water  resources  research  to  tie 

formed  by  any  quallQed  entity 

or  individual  as  prorlded  under 

Title  n  ol  the  Act .1.170,000 

Scientific  Information  center 940,000 

Admlnl<m-atlon 992,000 

GSA  space 63.000 


Total 13,795.000 

FISH   AND  WXLDUrX  AND  PARKS 
B  OREAD    OF   OtTTDOOR    RECREATION 

Salaries  and  expenses 
Appropriation.  1974 : . 84.696.000 


Estimate.  1975. 

Recommended,  1975 

Comparison; 

Appropriation.  1974.. 

Estimate.  1975 


-.     5.040.000 
..     5.010.000 


^314,000 
— 30,00<J 


The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
serves  as  the  focal  potot  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  activities  relattog  to  out- 
door recreation.  In  addition,  a  llal-son  is 
maintained  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  with  the  private  sector  with 
a  view  toward  developtog  and  executing 
a  nationwide  coordinated  effort  to  the 
provision  of  outdoor  recreation  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  Bureau  also  administers  a  pro- 
gram of  matching  grants  to  States  for 
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recreation  planning,  for  aequisiUon  of 
land  and  water  areas,  and  tor  the  devel- 
opment of  such  areas. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $5,010,000,  a  reduction  of  $30  - 
000  below  the  budget  estimate.  The  re- 


duction consists  of  $9,000  for  pay  coste     Comparison: 


July  2i,  1974. 


and  $21,000  for  GSA  space  costs. 

t-Atnt    AND    WAITS    CONSEXVATION    rUNIl 

Appropriation.  1974 $7g  233  000 

f-timite,  ins Woooiooo 

Beconunended.  1976 300,000  000 


1074 +»a23.777.00O 


Appropriation, 
Estimate,  1975. 

The  foUowIng  table  reflects  the  action 
recommended  by  the  committee  on  the 
budget  request: 


Aclinly 


SlIlIlM 


CliAAge 


AssitUnce  tp  stjlei 

Fei»#rar  prsftams: 

Nali«4ul  Path  5«rvjce; 

RKtfitly  Aiithorutd  Areas: 

KaMima  nC _ 

BalllitNt 

CapMlMlNP 

C.  lacnnlmp.... 


noMoacoo  siit.  000.000  -sic,  000.  c 


Activily 


Budcel 

CSliffUlf 


Gnnw  NB..'.' 
CunWIac 


m>taibiMi'l<s''.Z'.'- 
„-.jm  Wito  Gi»  Nt*... 

I«p  Mkms  nm 

FniOoMiMNHP. 

BMki  Halt  NM 

tMblmt  MS : 

Uncaln  Hoow  NHS 

MiiMli  Man  HHP 

MnrWoiANM "" 

Pviy'I  VHHory  im 

nxabwav  Patk 

Slecvtflg  Bear  Duact  HI 

S"WM»I  47.7M.0OO 


447.  KB 

I.bOO.OOO 

7.000,000 

375.000 

7.  IM.  000 

1,000.000 

9.925.000 

4,  lU.  000 

13.000 

150,000 

10.000.000 

342.1100 

SOO.0OO 

3.000.000 

400.000 

250.000 

825.001 

1. 150.000 


447.000 

1.000,000 _ 

',000,000 

375.000  .._ "■ 

■190.000 

000.000 

1.925.000 

,  183  000 

13.000. 

150.000    . 

.  000. 000     +5. 006  dob 

342,000    ..Z  ■ 

500.000 

000,000 1  "" 

400.000 

250.000  ._ 

82S.fl« 

150.000. 


Wild  and  Kenje  riwrs: 
lower  St  Croii  . 
Upper  St  Croix.. 

Subtotal- 

Oercicncy  awards 

Inholdtngs 


52.750.000       -1,5.000.000 


1.4W.00O 
IDO.000 


1,450,000  . 
800,000  . 


2.250,000        2.250,000. 


1,500,000 
20,000,000 


Total,  Nalmnal  Pafh  Service 71^500^000 


L500.000 

16,200,000       -3,800.066 


72.7oa(«i     +1,200.000 


Forest  Service: 

miskeyUira-SlusU-Triiiily  MA 

SeMoolliNIIA  

Oreiton  Dunes  NRA 

Flamine  Gorge  NRA  '" 

«f  RogefS  NRA,  ^"" 

Sc'uce  Knob-Seneca  lioeiisNM     '"' 

Appalachian  Trail- -     

Wilderness  and  primilire  ariras    ' 
Sceciallji  desiBnaled  lecrealion  areas ' 
Dekienty  awards  and  inholdings. . .! 

Total.  Foresi  Service. 

US.  FisJi  and  Wildlife Selvicc' 
SpecialleiislAUoii: 

Sen  Francisco  Bey  NWR 
Tinieen  EnirironnieAtal  Cooler 


Chaece 


1550. 

2.0CO. 

800. 

250. 
1.100. 
1.100. 
3.550. 
2.  COO. 
4.650. 

i.ooa 


000 
000 
000 
000 

.000 
000 
000 
000 

ooo 

,000 


S55O.00O 

2,000,000 
100,000 
250,000 
1,100,000 
1, 100,  000 
3  S»,  000 
2.000.000 
18. 550. 000 
1.000.000 


+Si3, 


17,000.000       30.900.000      +13 


900:006 

noooo 


>..->.>BvisH  airean . 

Racrealioe  adHiUoos: 
Nalionel  tlk  NWR 
Mason  Neck  NWR \\l"\["' 

Tolal.  U.S.  Fist  and  WildMeServ- 


6.000.000 

200.000 

1.300.000 

750.000 
250.000 


6.000.000 
1.200.000 
1.300.000  . 

750,000  . 
250.000. 


Bureau  of  land  Manaeemenl- 
Kiei  Rente  NCA- 
PacilK  Crest  Trail 


Total.  Bureau  ol  Lend 


8.500.000         9.50aOaD       +1.0O0.00O 


415  OOO 
55.000 


445.000  - 

55.000  . 


Admin  IS]  ration.. 
GSA  space  0 


(.033.000 
•67.000 


5.9(0.000 
420:000 


-53.000 
-47.000 


The  committee  recommends  the  full 
budget  request  of  $300,000,000  for  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund,  but 
has  made  several  adjustments  within  the 
total. 

The  loui  recommended  for  assistance 
to  SUtes  is  $180  million,  or  60  percent 
of  the  total  appropriation.  This  level  of 
funding  is  consistent  with  funding  levels 
recommended  by  the  committee  in  past 
years  and  will  provide  the  States  with 
adequate  funding  resources  to  carry  out 
recreation  land  acquisition  and  develop- 
inent  programs.  Funds  provided  to  the 
States  shall  be  available  to  assist  in  the 
acquisition  of  properties  at  fair  market 
values  existing  prior  to  the  occurrence 
of  Hurricane  Agnes  which  are  authorized 
by  Penn-sylvania  State  law  to  be  ac- 
quired without  consideration  of  any  loss 
m  value  attribuuble  to  that  disaster 
and  which  are  acquired  by  the  borough  of 
Tunkhannock.  Pa.,  for  the  River  Street 
Park  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
project.  No  person  otherwise  eligible  for 
any  kind  of  replacement  housing  pay- 
ments under  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970  i  Public  Law  91-6461. 
with  regard  to  this  project  shall  be  denied 
such  eligibility  as  a  result  of  his  being 
unable  to  meet  the  occupancy  require- 
ments set  by  that  act  because  of  that 
disaster. 

Tlie  committee  recommends  an  alloca- 
tion of  $16,200,000  for  Bcquisition  of  Na- 
tional Park  Service  Inholdings.  During 
hearings  on  the  1975  proposed  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  program,  the 
Park  Service  identified  numerous  inhold- 
ing  opportunities,  which  are  currently 
available  or  might  be  available  in  the 
near  future.  The  committee  expecU  the 


300.000.000   300.000.000  . 


Department  to  submit  these  requests  to 
the  committee  for  approval  using  the 
normal  procedure.  The  committee  has 
indicated  Its  interest  in  expediting  pay- 
menu  to  landowners  who  have  offered  to 
sell  their  property  to  the  National  Park 
faervice  under  its  opportunity  inholding 
program.  In  furtherance  of  this  effort, 
this  committee  approves  the  following 
procedures  with  respect  to  this  program: 
As  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past, 
periodically  proposed  acquisitions  are  to 
be  consolidated  and  submitted  for  con- 
sideration by  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee will  make  every  effort  to  take 
action  on  any  of  the  proposed  acquisi- 
tions within  30  days  of  the  date  of  the 
transmittal  of  the  program  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
already  imtiated  action  to  expedite  proc- 
essing of  these  programs.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  is  also  re- 
quested and  encouraged  to  take  similar 
action  to  improve  the  processing  of  offers 
taken  under  this  program  in  order  to 
expedite  payments  to  the  landowners  It 
IS  therefore  suggested  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  give  simul- 
taneous consideration  to  these  proposed 
acquisitions  so  that  total  processing  Ume 
may  not  exceed  30  days. 

The  committee  has  recommended  an 
increased  allocation  of  $13,900,000  for 
land  acquisition  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice. The  increase  is  to  be  divided  as  fol- 
lows: $10,000,000  for  acquisition  of  lands 
In  the  Lake  Tahoe  basin.  Calif.;  $2  000  - 
000  for  acquisition  of  lands  in  the  Sabine. 
Sam  Houston,  and  Angelina  National 
Forests.  Tex.;  $1,500,000  for  aequisiUon 
of  lands  in  the  Green  Mountain  National 


Forest.  Vt.;  and  $400,000  for  land  aequisi- 
Uon at  the  Council  Bluffs  project,  Clark 
National  Forest.  Mo.  •-    ■■      ■  <-""» 

The  premise  on  which  the  1975  budget 
estimate  was  submitted  would  permit  the 
Forest  Service  to  acquire  land  for  na- 
tional recreation  areas,  wilderness  and 

TrnlVh)'?  "^'  *"^  ">«  Appalachian 
Trail  but  would  restrict  land  acquisition 
in  specially  designated  recreation  areas 
^i.rr'1^  naUonal  forests  to  only  $4  650  - 
000  Recreation  use  on  the  lands  of  tlie 
National  Forest  System  continues  to 
grow  at  a  rat«  in  excess  of  many  past 
projections.  ^ 

The  committee  disagrees  with  this  pro- 
posed policy  especially  in  view  of  the 
tact  that  additional  recreation  lands 
^?",l  »^  acouired  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  Nation  where  there  are  numerous 
areas  of  dense  population.  In  addition 
adherence  to  the  proposed  policy  would 
drastically  interfere  with  coordinated 
recreation  plans  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  various  States. 

TTie  Forest  Service  requires  an  annual 
program  of  about  $70  million  for  the  re- 
maining 16  years  of  the  fund  to  accom- 
plish the  purchase  program  envisioned 
imtially  over  the  25-year  period  of  the 

Forest  Service  program  should  reflect 
this  need,  with  adequate  attention  given 
to  land  acquisition  in  specially  desig- 
nated recreation  areas. 

■nie  committee  recommendation  in- 
cludes an  additional  $1,000,000  for  land 
acquisition  at  the  Tlnlcum  Environ- 
mental Center.  Pa,,  for  a  total  1975  pro- 
gram of  $1,200,000.  The  center  Is  ad- 
ministered by  the  US.  Fish  and  WUd- 
life  Service. 
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V.n.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

Resource  management 

Appropriation.  1974 $86.  537.  000 

Estimate.  1975 - 101.095.  000 

Recommended.  1976 100. 666, 000 

Comparison: 

Appropriation.   1974 +14.129.000 

Estimate,    1976 —429,000 

The  amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee compared  with  the  1974  appro- 
priation and  the  1973  budget  estimate  by 
activity  is  as  follows: 


Committee 
bill.  1975 

em  compand  with- 

.A«i»ily 

1974 

appropriation 

Es»rn«.. 

HiUbtpresinaliOT. 
Wildliln  rftsoiircns... 
Fisherifrttources.,.- 
En<lanclrtili|i«C)«.. 

recrealioit _.. 

AilminisUition 

GSA  space  costs 

Pay  cost  incrvasK. . . 

SIS.  158.000 
43.329.000 
21.760.000 
S,31«.0OO 

s.  no.  000 

800.000 

+J3.75«.00O 

+4.668.391 

-t-420.000 

+6S8.000 

+210.000 

+3;622:609' 
+800.000 

+ J50. 000 

-422.000 
-57.000 

Total,  re- 
source 
manate- 
ment- 

too.  CM 

+  14.129.000 

-429.000 

The  net  decrease  of  $429,000  below  the 
budget  estimate  consists  of  an  increase  of 
$50,000  for  recreation  use  at  the  Wichita 
Mountains  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and 
decreases  of  $57,000  for  pay  costs  and 
$422,000  for  GSA  space.  Within  the  funds 
provided  in  the  bill  for  "Fishery  re- 
sources" the  committee  directs  that  the 
production  level  of  4.6  million  lake  trout 
per  year  from  the  Jordan  River  National 
Fish  Hatchery  be  maintained  in  fiscal 
year  1975. 

The  committee  continues  to  be  con- 
cerned about  proposals  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  turn  over  the  opera- 
tion of  certain  Federal  flsli  hatcheries 
to  State  governments.  In  the  course  of 
Its  hearings,  the  committee  learned  that 
a  special  task  force  of  outside  fisheries 
experts  has  been  established  to  consider 
the  whole  question  of  the  Federal  role  In 
the  nationwide  fisheries  program.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  Service  con- 
tinues to  negotiate  with  States  for  trans- 
fer of  certain  hatcheries.  The  commit- 
tee is  concerned  that  in  its  haste  to 
achieve  a  cei-tain  numerical  objective  in 
its  hatchery  transfer  program.  Important 
Federal  interests  will  be  sacrificed.  Spe- 
cifically, the  committee  wants  to  be  sure 
that  the  Federal  investment  in  land  and 
capital  equipment  In  these  hatcheries  is 
maintained  and  that  the  States  which 
assume  responsibility  for  operating  them 
have  adequate  budget  resources  to  do  a 
proper  maintenance  and  management 
Job.  Tlie  committeee  directs  that  the 
Department  secure  the  approval  of  the 
committee  before  any  agreement  is  en- 
tered Into  for  the  transfer  of  ownership 
and  or  operation  of  a  Federal  fish 
hatchery. 

The  committee  is  also  concerned  about 
certain  proposals  to  reallne  the  regional 
boundaries  and  regional  cities  of  the 
Senice.  Such  proposals  are  often  ad- 
vocated for  the  principal  pmpose  of  mak- 
ing regional  boundaries  and  cities  con- 
foim  to  the  so-called  standard  Federal 
regions  and  often  have  no  relationship 
to   efficiency   and   effectiveness   In   the 


operations  of  the  Service.  The  commit- 
tee directs  that  no  realinement  of  re- 
gional boundaries  and  cities  of  the  Serv- 
ice be  made  without  prior  approval  of 
the  committee. 

The  committee  continues  to  be  con- 
cerned about  curtailment  of  recreation 
use  on  wildlife  refuges.  The  committee 
understands  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  these  refuges  is  wildlife  protection 
and  that  recreation  should  be  controlled 
when  public  use  becomes  harmful  to  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  refuge.  However, 
the  committee  believes  that  recreation 
use  should  not  be  unnecessarily  curtailed 
and  directs  the  Service  to  continue  to 
provide  adequate  recreation  use  where 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  wildlife 
protection. 

The  committee  is  recommending  an 
increase  of  $14,129,000  over  last  year's 
appropriation  to  carry  out  the  many  im- 
portant responsibilities  with  which  the 
Senlce  is  charged.  The  recommended 
allowance  will  provide  for  an  additional 
123  positions.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  important  work  of  the  Service 
has  to  be  focused  in  the  field  and  not 
in  the  Washington  office.  The  committee 
directs  that  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, the  new  positions  provided  In  this 
bill  be  assigned  to  the  field  and  not  be 
used  to  increase  the  staff  of  the  Wash- 
ington office. 

The  committee  is  sympathetic  to  the 
appeal  from  the  Service  on  the  effects 
of  the  1967  limitation  of  $25,000  for  re- 
habilitation and  improvement  projects 
funded  In  tliis  account.  In  the  future,  the 
cost  of  each  rehabilitation  and  Improve- 
ment project  at  any  one  of  the  Service's 
installations  shall  not  exceed  $60,000. 
Should  the  cost  of  any  such  project  ex- 
ceed $60,000.  it  Is  not  to  be  undertaken 
without  the  prior  approval  of  tlie 
committee. 

Construction  and  anadromont  fisii 

Appropriation,     ig74.__ 8,8.126.500 

Estimate.    1975 8.597.000 

Recommended.    1975 13.447.000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation,     1974 t5.  320. 500 

Esllmaie.     1975 _.    +4.850.000 

This  appropriation  finances  the  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  fish 
hatcheries  and  wildlife  refuge  facilities, 
and  flsherj'  and  wildhfe  reseai-ch  facul- 
ties. It  also  protldes  funds  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Anadromous"  Fish 
Conservation  Act.  to  preserve,  develop, 
and  enhance  anadromous  fishery  re- 
somces  within  the  several  Slates  and  the 
Great  Lakes: 

In  addition  to  those  projects  Included 
in  the  budget  estimate,  the  committee 
recommendation  Includes  the  following 
projects: 

Hatchery  building.  AUeghenv 
National  Fish  Hatchery,  Penn- 
sylvania       -e300,000 

Canal  rehabilitation  and  flood 
damage  repair,  Okefenokee 
National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Georgia     --200,000 

visitor  faciiuies,  Horlcon  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Refuge,  Wis- 
consin     _ -r400.000 

Site  work,  Makab  National  Pish 

Hatcher>-,  Washington -  940  000 

Hatchery  facilities.  White  River 
National  Fish  Hatchery.  Ver- 
mont     '. .•  1.523,000 


Hatcl,er\-  faculties.  Warm 
Springs  NaUonal  Fish  Hatcb- 
ery.  Oregon .Si.  187.000 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided $300,000  over  the  budget  estimate 
in  the  anadromous  fish  program  for 
matching  with  the  State  of  Washington. 
These  funds  ai-e  to  be  used  to  assist  in 
the  implementation  of  Uie  recent  deci- 
sion by  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  George 
H.  Boldt  concerning  Indian  fishing 
lifthts.  The  committee  luiderstands  that  a 
budget  reconunendation  for  this  activity 
will  be  shoi-tly  coming  from  the  adminis- 
tration, but  it  was  not  received  in  time 
for  committee  action  on  the  bill. 

The  1975  program  recommended  by 
the  committee  will  pro%1de  $2,633,000  for 
the  anadromous  fish  program  and  $10.- 
814.000  for  construction  and  mainte- 
nance. 

MICRArOOY   BttD  CONSERVATION  ACCOCKI 

Definite,  repayahle  advance 

Ayproprlatlon.    1974 . »3.  500  OOO 

Estimate.    1975 _.. 

Recommended.  1976 1.000,000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation.    1974 —2.500.000 

Estimate,    1975 1.000,000 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  wetlands 
legislation,  this  appropriation  provides 
advances  to  the  fund  tor  acquisition  of 
refuges.  The  advances  are  to  be  repaid 
from  receipts  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1977.  The  congressional  Intent  in  ap- 
proving advance  funding  was  to  enable 
purchase  of  wetlands  before  land  price 
escalation.  The  budget  policy  of  elimi- 
nating this  advance  funding  is  short- 
sighted. Last  year  the  Congress  approved 
funds  in  this  appropriation  over  the  ob- 
jection of  the  administration  and  this 
year  the  committee  is  recommending 
fimds  when  none  have  been  requested  by 
the  administration. 

In  addition  to  fimds  provided  in  this 
appropriation,  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
duck  stamps,  estimated  at  $11,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1974  and  $12,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1975.  will  be  avaUable  for  acquisi- 
tion of  wetland  areas. 

NATIONAL    PARK    SERVICE 

Operation  0/  the  National  Park  Sfstem 

Appropriation.  1974 (193.753.000 

Estimate.    1975 210,058.000 

Recommended.   1975 1..     209.437.000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation.    1974 +  15.  685  000 

Estimate.    1976 -621.000 

The  amoimt  recommended  by  the 
committee,  compared  with  the  1974  ap- 
propriation and  the  1975  budget  estimate 
by  activity  is  as  follows: 


Iln  liKHisafid*  ol  dollars] 


BrUeOfflparedwrth-- 


iSi-  psr;  "^ 


Park  mana8einenl._ ItSLflM      44.444 

Forest  Itre  suppmjtoa  and 

rehabttitation    of    bitrntd 

arB« _.  700 

EMttrtivB  direction 5,342          ^-Jg            _m 

GSA  ipjce  costs 4.601      +4.282           -5ll 

Pay  cost  inereawj . .  2, 90O     +2, 900            -70 

Tow,  ofemtion  of  the  ~ 

National  part  Syv 
tW 2n.437    +15,6IS  -sa 
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The  redaction  of  1621.000  below  the 
budget  estimate  consists  of  decreases  of 
$70,000  for  pay  cost  Increases.  1511.000 
for  GSA  space,  and  $40,000  for  executive 
direction. 

The  committee  directs  that  within 
arailable  funds,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice assist  Indian  tribes  in  planning 
museums  and  culture  centers.  The  In- 
dian community  has  recenUy  shown  an 
increased  interest  in  developing  its  cul- 
tural resources  and  providing  the  Ameri- 
can pubUc  an  opportunity  to  learn  more 
about  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  NaUonal  Park  Service  has  expertise 
in  this  area  and  can  provide  valuable 
technical  assistance. 

Planning  and  ecnstruction 

Appropriation.     1974-. $20,012  OOO 

Estuii»tt.    1975 57.303.'000 

Recommended.    1975- 53.4«6  OOO 

Comparison: 

Appropriation.     1B74.. +33.464  000 

Estimate.    1675 -3.837.000 

The    committee    recommends    reduc- 
tions   below    the    budget    estimate    of 

$5,874,000   for   Constitution  Gardens 

providing  a  total  program  of  $2,000,000— 
and  $1,000,000  for  advance  planning— 
providing  a  total  program  of  $1,700,000 
In  addition,  the  committee  directs  that 
the  NaUonal  Park  Service  utilize,  by 
reprograming,  $2,800,000  included  in 
previous  appropriations  for  projects 
which  cannot  now  be  carried  out  or  must 


This  appropriation  provides  for  liqui- 
dation of  obligations  incurred  for  con- 
struction of  parkways  and  roads  and 
trails  by  the  National  Park  Service  un- 
der contract  authority  provided  in  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act. 

The  committee  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing reductions  in  the  program  pro- 
posed in  the  budget; 
Construcuon  Gardens  (leaving 

a  total  appropriation  In  tills 

account  of  »2.000.000) -♦I.MI.OOO 

Advance   planning    (leaving   a 

total    appropriation    In    tills 

account  of  S2. 100.000) -1.000,000 

Hie  committee  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing additional  projects  not  included 
in  the  budget  request ; 
Natchez  Trace  Parkway: 
Section  3-C   (Mississippi)...  +J2.  400.  000 
Planning.      section      a-p-e 

(Mississippi)     +100.  OOO 

Planning,  sections  3-V-2,  3- 
V-1.    and    3-U-2    (Mlssis- 

„  "PP')    +450,000 

Section  2-D  (Alabama) +1,000,000 

Grant  Kohrs  National  Historic 

Site,    Mont -j^^e^      +100,000 

ParlE  developmentj^Jfrtfiana 
Dunes  Na^paaTl^kttbore. 
Ind    ..,^._ +17,000 

In  addition,  the  committee  directs  the 
National  Park  Service  to  accelerate  work 
on  the  Alabama  segment  of  the  Natchez 
Trace  Parkway  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  using  available  contract  author- 
ity and  liquidating  cash.  The  Alabama 
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Comparison : 

ApproprUUon,  1974 —18.478  000 

Estimate,   1975. '____ 

■nie  committee  recomntends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $11,900,000.  the  budget  es- 
timate. Authority  for  this  program  orig- 
inates from  Public  Law  92-347  approved 
July  U.  1972,  whereby  fees  collected  by 
the  National  Part-  Service  for  admission 
to  designated  un'ts  of  the  System  and 
for  special  recreation-use  facilities  are 
earmarked  for  appropriation  for  its  own 
use. 

The  committee  recommendation  will 
provide  for  the  following  activities: 
Enhancement   of   fee   collection 

sysums ♦6.000.000 

Alternate     transportation     sys- 

-    4. 608, 000 


terns  . 


be  delayed  unta  future  years.  Including    segment  wlU  provide  rmrect  connretSn 
this    reprogrammg    and    the    decreases     with    the   Mississippi    "'^"' '=°™«="<'° 


-  «2.  338.  000 
•^225.000 


f  532.  000 


'  270,  OOO 


noted  above,  the  National  Park  Service 
will  be  able  to  carry  out  the  following 
unbudgeted  projects  within  the  $53,466.- 
000.  which  the  committee  recommends: 
Reconstruction     and     restora- 
Uon.  Bent's  Old  Fort.  Colo.. 

Reconstruction  and  restora- 
tion. Port  Vancouver.  Wash. 

Visitors  Center.  George  Rogers 
Clark  National  Historical 
Park.  Ind _ 

Road  construction  and  visitor 
faculty  planning.  Grant 
Kohrs  National  Historic  Site. 
Mont   

Project  planning  Newlialen 
campground  facilities.  North 
Casades  National  Park 
Wash 

Park  development.  Ballly 
Homestead  Area.  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 
Ind 

Visitors  center  and  exhibits, 
Lincoln  Home  National  His- 
toric Site.  Ill 

Fcrt  stabilization  and  restora- 
tion. Gulf  l!la:ids  National 
Seashore.    Pla 

Fort  stabilization  and  restora- 
tion. Oulf  Islands  NaUoiuU 
Seashore.    M1S3 

Fort  reconstruction.  Port  Scott 
National  Historical  Site, 
Kansas    _ +429.000 

Road  canstructton   ^Uguidat^on  o/  contract 
ttuthoritSfi 

Appropriation.     1974 $35  000  ooO 

Estimate.    1975... 23!o0o!oo0 

Recommended.   1975 34  lag  ogn 

Comparljton : 

Approirtetlon.  1974 -10  874  ooo 

Estimate.  1975 +1, 12»!oo0 


segment   already 
under  construction.  The  committee  also 
urges  that  construction  on  the  northern 
Mississippi  segment  be  accelerated. 
Preservation  0/  historic  properlies 

Appropriation.    1974 »I5,842.00O 

Estimate.   1975 

Recommended.   1975, 
Comparison 


f 319. 000 


:  746.  000 


-  700,  000 


r  250.  000 


Appropriation. _ +8.  533.  OOO 

Estimate.  1975 - 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $24,375,000.  the  budget  esU- 
mate.  The  amount  provided  includes  the 
following  activities: 

Orants-ln-ald    

Special  Bicentennial  erants-in- 

aid - 

Maintenance    of    the    Nattonal 

Register 

Advlaory    CouncU    on    Historic 

Preservation  Support 

Historic  Sites  Survey T 

Historic     American     Buildings 

Survey 


Planning.  rehebUltatlon  and  re 
pair  of  recreation  faculties...     1.393,000 

■''<"'»'    ll.SOO.OOO 

The  committee  directs  that,  Within  the 
funds  available  for  transportation  sys- 
tems, $150,000  shall  be  used  for  a  field 
study  of  the  Golden  Gate  National  Rec- 
reation Area  Travel  Study. 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  lor  the  Perlormina 
Arts 

Appropriation.  1974 42.400  000 

Estimate.    1975 2.  420. 000 

Recommended.   1975 2  420  000 

Comparison;  ' 

Appropriation.  1974 +20  000 

Estimate.  1875 _ ____' 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,420,000.  the  budget  esO- 
mate.  for  the  cost  of  the  nonperforming 
arts  functions  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  111656 
funds  will  provide  for  maintenance  se- 

curlty.  information.  interpretaUon  jani- 

24.375.000    torial,  and  all  other  services  necessary  to 
24. 375, 000    the  nonperforming  arts  functions  of  the 
Center. 


$16,000,000 
4.  000.  000 


751.000 


543.000 
578.000 


Historic  American  Engineering 
Record     

Archeologlcal  Investigation  and 
Salvage  


448.000 


En«bcy  and  Minerals 

GSOLOCICAI.  sintvrT 

Surreys,  inveatigationi,  and  research 

Appropriation.  1974 1  $180.  240.  000 

Estimate.  1975 •350.578,000 

Recommended.    1975 203.  IBS  000 

Comparison :  ' 

Appropriation.    1974 +42.986.000 

Estunate.    1975 _     -2.381.000 

'  Excludes  $10,642,000  base  for  budget  esti- 
mates considered  In  the  Special  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Appropriation  Act 
1975. 

>  Excludes  $43,125,000  budget  estimate  con- 
sidered m  the  Special  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Appropriation  Act,  1975. 


'°™'    24.375,000 

The  committee  directs  that  within  the 
funds  available  for  archeologlcal  Inves- 
tigation and  salvage,  $175,000  be  Includ- 
ed lor  continuation  of  work  at  the  Ma- 
kah-Ozette  diggings. 

PI.ANNINC,    OCVn.OI-MXin'    AND    OPXXATION    OF 
X»CXEATIOK  PACIUTTKB 

Indefinite,  tpecial  /ond 

Appropriation.  1074 $30  73B  000 

Estimate,   1975 U.OOO.'ooO 

Recommended.   1075 11  BOO  000 


236. 000  The  total  amount  recommended  by  the 
committee  compared  with  the  1974  ap- 
propriation and  the  1975  budget  estimate 
is  as  follows: 


1.819.000 


tin  thousands  ol  dolbn) 


BJH  cDmpsnd  irilli— 


«ctivi)» 


Cosunit, 

MUll, 

1975 


1974 
ipro- 


EstiinM 


Sfecial  rcsMucs  lAd  eon. 
nnntsntsl  pralscls.. 

To(iociiplik  'wrwm 

ntsMln- 


3.363     +3,790  . 
34;  -S5«. 

■"•W"! «1,S!5     +1.741 
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Mm 

Commit- 

Me  trill. 

197S 

Bill  compaiBd  Willi— 

1974 
appro-      Estimate 
priation            1975 

GMlogJc   snd    fflinerai    re- 
source  surveys  sod  rnap< 
pirrf 

Minerals  disoivery  loan  pro- 
gram  - 

Water  rosoitrces  iniresti^ 

ConservaUon  ot  lands  and 

i» 

48.426 

32.323 
10.800 

7.549 

944 
2.000 
3.000 
9.412 
1.90O 

+2,691 
-93. 

+946. 

+14.550 
+5.06S 

-1.405. 

-6 
-300 

Facrlrlies 

Earlli  resoartes  observation 

-171 

ResouTto  and  land  invesUKa- 
lions  program 

Land  use  daU  and  analysts.. 
General  administration 

a5s 

-509 

-87 

-1.045 

-103 

Total,  geological  Survey. 

203.195 

+42,955 

-2.381 

The  Geological  Survey  provides  the 
basic  scientific  data  concerning  water, 
land,  and  mineral  resources  and  super- 
vises the  prospecting,  development,  and 
production  of  minerals  and  mineral  fuels 
on  leased  Federal,  Indian,  and  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  lands. 

The  reduction  of  $2,381,000  below  the 
budget  estimate  consists  of  the  following 
decreases: 
Small  scale  and  special  mapping  ~$160. 000 

Land  resource  sm-veys —6.000 

General  administration —87,000 

Headquarters  operation,  Rer.ton. 

Va -71.000 

Movement     of     personnel     and 

goods _ __     —100.000 

Land  use -data  and  analysis —509.000 

Pay  cost  Increases —103.000 

GSA  space —  1.045.000 

OCS  lease  supervision —350.000 

Oil  shale  lease  supervision —50.  OOO 

MINING   ENFORCEMENT  AND  SAFETY 
ADMlNlSntATlOM 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Appropriation.    1974... '$59,040,000 

Estimate.    1975 68.146.000 

Recommended.  1975 67.803.000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation.    1974 +8.  763.  OOO 

Estimate.    1975 i-..  —343.000 


1  Included  under  the  heading  "Mines  and 
minerals,"  Bureau  of  Mines. 

This  is  a  new  appropriation,  reflecting 
a  recent  reorganization  in  the  Interior 
Department  which  split  from  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  responsibilities  relating  to  mine 
health  and  safety  enforcement.  A  new 
agency,  the  Mining  Enforcement  and 
Safety  Administration,  now  carries  out 
these  responsibilities  in  the  Department. 

The  amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee compared  with  the  comparable 
1974  appropriation  and  the  1975  budget 
estimate  by  activity  is  as  follows : 

Iln  ttlousands  or  dollarsi 

Bill  compared  with— 

Com-    

miHee  1974 

bill.       appro-     Estimate. 
Aclivity  1975      prration  1975 


Coal  mine  lieallli  and  sately 

inspections 38.833  +4.220  , 

Metal  and  nonmetal  mine 
heattli  and  sately  inspec- 
tions   10.109  +2.100 

Edocatun  and  training 5.564  -1.500 

Teclinical  support 8.823  +1.235 

Program  administratiofl 1.417  +28. 

GSX space  costs 2.307  +1.980 

Pay  cost  iiKfeaMS 70O  +700 


BCBXAU   OF   MINES 

Itfines  an4  Minerals 

Appropriation.    1974 >$71, 988.000 

Estimate.    1976 °79,SS0,0OO 

Recommended,  1975 77,708,000 

Comparison ; 

Appropriation.    1974 +5,714,000 

Estimate.    1975... +2.164,000 

'Excludes  $33,611,000  base  for  budget  es- 
timates considered  in  the  Special  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Appropriation 
Act.  1075. 

-  Excludes  $137,108,000  budget  estimate 
considered  in  the  Special  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Appropriation  Act.  1975. 

The  amount  recommended  by  the 
committee  compared  with  the  1974  ap- 
propriation and  the  1975  budget  esti- 
mate by  activity  is  as  follows: 

iln  ttlousands  ot  dollars] 


Bill  compared  Willi  - 

Com-    

mitleo  1974 

bill.       appro-     Estimate. 
1975      piiaUon  1975 


Metallurgy  research 15,672  +200. 

Mining  research 36.283  -f6  . 

Data  collection  and  analysis. .  11.619  +1.762 
Engineoring.  evaluation,  and 

demonstration 9.996  +1.004 

Program  ailminlstralioft 1.419  +28. 

GSA  space  casts 2.214  +2.214 

Pay  cost  increases... 500  +500 

Total.  Bureau  01  Mines.  77.703  +5.714 


+2.11 


The  net  increase  of  $2,164,000  above 
the  budget  estimate  consists  of  decreases 
of  $238,000  for  world  mineral  consump- 
tion and  recycling  statistics,  $52,000  for 
pay  costs,  and  $246,000  for  GSA  space, 
and  increases  of  $2,000,000  for  mined 
land  investigations  and  demonstra- 
tions— anthracite  area  and  $700,000  for 
fUling  mine  void  areas  at  Rock  Springs. 
Wyo. 

INDIAN    AFPAIKS 
BUREAtr   OF   INDIAN   AFFAIRS 

Operation  ol  Iruiian  programs 

Appropriation.  1074 $415,271,000 

Estimate.  1976 464. 107.000 

Recommended.   1975 467.096.000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation.   1974 +51.835.000 

Estimate.    1976 —  +2. 989. 000 

Tlie  amoimt  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee compared  with  the  1974  appropri- 
ation and  the  1975  budget  estimate  by 
activity  is  as  follows; 

|ln  thousands  ol  dollars^ 

BiH  compared  wrth- 


Activity 


Committee  1974 
bill.  appro- 
1975     priation 


Education 221.934  +2J.9«9 

Indian  services 97.199  +3.290 

Tribal     resources     devehw- 

menl 67.609  +13.284. 

Trust  responsibilities 17.865  +3.441. 

(^eral     management     and 

facilities  operation 57.746  +4.098 

GSAspacecosU 4,723  -M.723 


Total,      operation      of 
Indian  programs 467.096    +51,825 


+2.989 


Total,  mining  entorce- 
ment  and  safety 
administration 67.803 


+8.763  -343 


The  net  increase  of  $2,989,000  above  the 
budget  estimate  consists  of  decreases  of 
$524,000  for  GSA  space  and  $300,000  for 
transfer  of  functions  of  the  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity,  and  the 
following  increases: 


Higher  education  scholarships-    +$1,000,000 

Law  enforcement  and  safety, 
includmg  $120,000  for  the 
Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribe. 
Colorado;  $120,000  for  the 
Southern  Ute  Tribe.  Colo- 
rado; and  $100,000  for  the 
Lower  Elwa  Tribe.  Wasiilng- 
ton  _ +370.000 

Work-learn  program -r25.000 

Operation  of  the  Busby  School, 

Montana +125.000 

Operation  of  the  Olibway 
School.  North  Dakota —         +218,000 

Operation   of   the  St.   Francis 

School.  South  Dakota -;  75,000 

Operation  of  the  Navajo  Com- 
munity College.  Arizona —1.400.000 

Pilot  experimental  program  In 

early  childhood  education..  -i-100. 000 

Indian  ^hlng  rights.  Washmg- 
ton.  Including  $75,000  for  law 
enforcement.  $175,000  for  re- 
sources management,  and 
8120.000  for  tribal  operations 
for  the  Qulnault  Tritie. 
Washington   ^SOO.OOO 

The  committee  considered  carefully 
the  budget  request  of  $300,000  to  provide 
assistance  to  Indian  tribes  and  organi- 
zations in  making  their  views  known  to  a 
proposed  domestic  cmmcil  committee  on 
Indian  policy.  At  the  time  of  the  hear- 
ings, the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  had 
only  very  vague  ideas  concerning  the 
structure  and  operation  of  the  process 
and  did  not  subsequently  provide  the 
committee  with  further  Information  con- 
cerning the  views  of  the  Indian  commu- 
nity, as  requested.  As  noted  above,  the 
committee  has  disallowed  the  budget  re- 
quest but  will  consider  this  proixsal  in 
the  future  when  the  plans  and  pnx:e- 
dures  are  more  definite. 

The  committee  is  concerned  about  the 
slowdown  in  the  Indian  housing  program. 
The  housing  needs  of  the  Indian  people 
are  Increasing  each  year.  Accordliig  to  a 
recent  survey,  there  are  about  106.900 
Indian  homes  of  which  only  40.600  exist- 
ing dwellings  are  in  standard  condition. 
About  47.100  can  be  renovated  to  stand- 
ard condition  and  about  47.100  new 
homes  are  required  to  replace  existing 
substandard  dwellings.  The  committee 
expecU  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  other  agen- 
cies involved  to  jointly  make  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  alleviate  the  Indian  hous- 
ing situation.  Within  the  funds  provided 
In  this  appi'opriation.  the  committee  di- 
rects that  $240,000  be  used  for  repair  and 
restoration  of  homes  on  the  Papago  Res- 
ervation. 

Within  f  imds  available  under  the  adult 
vocational  training  program,  the  com- 
mittee dii-ects  that  the  training  program 
at  the  Lumml  School  of  Aqulculture  be 
continued. 

Within  funds  available  for  Indian  serv- 
ices, the  committee  directs  that  $24,000 
be  used  for  s(x;lal  services  for  the  Ute 
Mountain  Ute  Tribe.  Colorado,  and 
$26,000  be  provided  for  the  Squaxin  Is- 
land tribal  government  development  pro- 
gram. Washington. 

Within  funds  available  for  tribal  re- 
sources development,  the  committee  di- 
rects that  $20,000  be  provided  for  the 
Papago  travel  study.  $40,000  be  available 
for  road  maintenance  for  the  Ute  Motm- 
tain  Ute  Tribe.  Colorado.  $400,000  be 
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provided  for  forestry  progranu  of  the 
Quinault  Tribe.  Washington;  »300,000  be 
provided  for  purchase  of  road  equipment 
for  the  Los  Coyotes  Reservation.  Calif  • 
and  necessary  funds  be  Included  for  con- 
tinuation of  Indian  action  teams  for  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Resources  Develop- 
ment Corporation  and  the  Colville  Con- 
federated Tribes. 

The  committee  believes  that  there  are 
vpluable  sen  ices  being  performed  by  the 
Intermountain  Indian  School  and  the 
National  Indian  Training  Center  at  Brig- 
ham  City.  Utah.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
mittee directs  that  no  acUon  be  taken 
to  transfer  personnel  and  equipment  or 
close  or  transfer  this  facility  without  the 
consent  of  the  committee.  The  commit- 
tee further  directs  that  the  school  shall 
have  an  enrollment  of  no  less  than  800 
students  and  that  no  less  than  W  475  . 
000  be  expended  on  the  Intermountain 
Indian  School  at  Brigham  City,  Utah  by 
the  BIA  in  fiscal  year  1975.  At  least 
$304,000  shaU  be  expended  for  the  Na- 
tional Indian  Training  Center  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1975.  unless  otherwise  ap- 
proved by  the  committee.  The  committee 
has  no  objection  to  the  transfer  of  the 
administration  of  National  Indian  Train- 
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ence  to  the  need  for  a  boarding  faculty 
and  with  siMclflc  attention  to  the 
amount  of  remedial  education  needs  that 
can  be  provided  for  In  pubUc  schools. 
There  should  also  be  a  study  of  the  pos- 
sible use  of  other  faciUtles  which  could 
be  converted  for  use  for  Indian  educa- 
tion. 


Atasktt  Native  fund 

Appropriation.  1974 $70,000,000 

Estlmat*,  1975 70!  000,  000 

Reoommended.  1975 70,  000.  000 

Comparlaon : 

Apppciprtatlon.    1974    ._ 

Estimate.  1975 J 


Section  6  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 

settlement    Act— Public    Law    92-203— 

?/2"5?  '°^  ""^  establishment  in  the 

U.S.  Treasury  of  an  Alaska  Native  fund 

69, 000. 000    mto  which  t462.500.000  sha!I  be  deposited 

59,000,000     over  a  period  of  11  yeai-5. 

appropriation.  1974  4  ,8  noo  000    r^n^'n''  ''""P'^"""  Of  anAlaskan  NaUve 

fcumatt,   1975  18,000.000     roll,  all  money  in  the  Alaska  Native  fund 

"«Pt  for  certain  fees  as  provided  in  sec- 

Uon  20  of  the  act,  will  be  distributed 
among  the  regional  corporations-or- 
ganized pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  act^ 


BO*D   CONSTETJCnON 

Liquidation  of  contract  euthoritp 

.Appropriation.    1974 M3.  OOO  000 

Estimate.    1975 

Recommended,   1B7S.. 
Comparison : 
Appropriation.  1974._ i  ifl,  ooO.  000 


^^^or^LZ^S^.'^^fJ^^  l-w  93-262.  The-funds  providei,  (n'^l 
remain  headquartered  In  BrlEham  r\t7  appropriation  are  part  of  the  »68.000,000 
TTtjih  rignam  city,     recommended  In  this  bill  for  Implemen- 

tation of  that  act. 

The  funds  recommended  will  provide 
for  the  following  activities; 


This  appropriation  is  required  to  liqui- 
date obligations  incurred  for  Indian  road 

construction    under   contract    authority  . ---.„,.,  ui  me 

provided   in   the  Federal-Aid   Highway  for  the  benefit  of  Alaskan  Natives 

,}■  ^  P*    ''■U    includes    $70,000,000.    the 

Indian  loan  guaranti/  and  Insurance  fund  "Udget  estimate,  which  Is  the  amount 

Approprution.  1974 specified  in  the  authorizing  legislation 

Estimate,  1975.... »20,ooo.  000  fo""  deposit  m  the  Alaska  Native  fund  In 

Hecommended.  1975 20,000.000  fiscal  year  1975.                        -»<.  luiiu  m 

''°AXo^latlon,  1974 +20.000.000  Annmnrtl^^"?!^.""'  ^"^'  ^""^ 

Estimate,  1975.... ....''  ^,'?3'^''V«?.;  '*'* —  -  "a.  600,  OOO 

fcsltmale.  1975 jg  50*1  noo 

This  program  was  established  by  the  ?«onim«nde<i,   1075  ....Iiriir    I8,'60o'ooo 

Indian   Pinancing  Act  of   1974— Public  """frison : 

-  Appropriation,    "*"• 


Estimate,  1975  . 


Utah. 

Construction 

ApproprlaUon.  1974 «54  72a  nnn 

Estimate.  1975 Sia^s'oSS 

Recommended,  1975  ...:::::"  eo! s"' ^ 

Comparison:  00.  oii.ouu 

Appropriation,  1974 1  11  a4«  n<vi 

^™''.  ""vs .::  +1J:^:SS 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
?rAo°»°„5  J66,571,000.  an  increase  of 
$14,696,000  above  the  budget  estimate 

^?..i^'"'f^';^l"^'^  "•*  '»«J8«'-  estimate 
Includes  the  foUosIng  projects; 

On  farm  developments  related 


Funds  held  in  trust  for  Indian  tribes 
under  the  provisions  of  various  acts  are 
used  for  expenses  of  tribal  governments, 
administration  of  Indian  tribal  aCfalrs 
employment  of  tribal  attorneys,  estab- 
»«,e3S,ooo  "i"™e"' and  operation  of  tribal  enter- 
Interest  subsidies — 12,085,000    P"ses,  mvestments,  and  the  welfare  of 

Technical  assistance 500,000     Indians, 


Reserve  for  losses  on  guaran- 
teed and  Inaured  loftiu 


Administrative  expenses. 


800,000 


to  tie  Navajo  Irrigation  proj- 


rt2.000,  OOO 


f  2, 000, 000 


Power  and  Irrigation  construc- 

llon.  Colorado  River  Indian 

Irrigation    project 

Surveys    and    planning,    land 

leveling,    and    canal    lining, 

San  Carica  Indian  Irrigation 

project 1,000,000 

Construction    of    San    Simon 

School,   Arliona.. -14,000,000 

Dormitory  construction.  River- 
side Indian  School,  Okla- 
homa   

Design  of  new  high  school.  Port 

Totten,  N.  Dak. 

School  construction.  Brockton 

Mont   * 

School  construction  planning' 

Hav.v  Lodgepole.  Mont. 

Big    Springs    DomesUc    Water 

System,   Uintah   -nd   Ouray 

Reservation.  Utah +1,433.000 

Planning  and  construction  of 

school  facilities  at  Keshena 

and  planning  of  racllltles  at 


Total 20,000,000 

Revolvimi  fund  for  loant 

Appropriation,  1974 $900,000 

Estimate,  1975 50,000,000 

Recommended.  1975 38,000000 

Comparison ; 

Appropriation,  1974 +37,100  000 

Estimate.  1975 —12,000,000 


TautrroRut.  arrAnu 
omcE  or  Taarroaui.  arrsns 
Admlniatration  of  terrttorlea 

Appropriation    1974 $14,500,000 

5t^»«-  '975 15,000,000 

Recommended,  1975.. 14  950  000 

Comparison ;  '       ' 

Appropriation,  1974 +450  000 

Estimate,  1975 ^.mIooo 

The 


Tn^  "1°'^^'"  "^  established  by  the  charged  with  ^iSbuSy  of^S^otin' 

?^1  o,  r«^^'.'°*,  *'i  °^   1974-Public  the  economic  and  poUUcS  devSSSmra! 

Law  93-262.  Tne  funds  provided  in  this  of  those  territories  which  are  mid?fSe 

appropriation  are  part  of  the  $68,000,000  U.S.  Jurisdiction  and  witoto  th^fe^n^ 

[^Mo'H^'Jh"^  '?  ^  "'"  '"  ™P'emen-  slbility  of  the  InteSSr^SXlnU  "^ 
taUon  of  the  act.  This  appropriation  wiU        In  addition  to  certain  funds  Tvailable 

provide  for  direct  loans  to  Indian  tribes  to  the  Virgin  IsIandsTnd  o^nm  «nrti^ 

and   individuals   at   Interest   ra.«   and  permanent'S-p^priatioSs  SsTul^o" 


r2,  225.  000 
-  375.  000 


-1.300,000 

+ 145,  000 


vldes  $1,000,000  for  the  Guam  Economic 
Development  Fund. 

The  $13,950,000  included  In  the  bill  for 
American  Samoa  will  provide  for  priority 
programs  in  education,   public   health 


Individuals   at   interest   rates 
terms  established  by  the  act. 

The  Indian  Financing  Act  provided  a 
one-time  authorization  for  this  program 
of  $50,000,000.  During  the  hearings,  it 

was  learned  that  there  will  be  little  re- 

payment  of  loans  in  the  first  year  of  the  public  work7owraUo^"'an'd  ad^SSla 

program.  Smce  this  is  a  revolving  loan  tive  services.  "Hie  com^lUee  caUsItten" 

fund,  appropriation  and  obligation  of  the  tlon  to  the  progress  Sade  bt  thp  i^Jf^l. 

fuu  $50,000,000  authorized  for  this  pro-  tive  branch  of  Silo"  mment  of  SrT 

gram  in  fiscal  year  1975  would  leave  only  can  Samoa  in  accepting  m?reresDo1^ihn" 

very  siradl  amounts  for  loans  in  future  ity  and  providing  addSalfundffo; 

y^"-  ^e  committee  beUeves  that  it  various  construction  progrTms  ta^eri- 

Neopit,  Wisconsin. .  j.g  000     ^t  ^h  "S"  f™"^"^  .'"  appropriate  can  Samoa.  This  year,  fir  the  tortTi^e 

The  committee  continues  to  be  co^    ^d  resell  some  ofX  alhori  "t"^'"  f   "'"'"'ctlon  proj'ects   In  Sfan 

appro^^Xn^fuS^'^ars       ■''"''''■  fe^Ses."'    "''"^    "^"""^    *"    "^ 

thJ}^',,  ^jn™"^^  "?^^", '°  emphasize  The   decrease   of    $50,000    below   the 

wpIi  «  th^.K""'"''''  "^  Pragram,  a^  budget  estimate  for  American  SamSa  iS! 

well  as  the  other  programs  of  the  Indian  dudes  decreases  of  $25  000  for^  o«v 

Financing  Act.  and  believes  that  these  ernors  office,  $Tooo  for  the  ChlefJiS« 

SX"^ w  1°^^  *  ^^S  contribution  and  High  Court  a^d  $2MOo7S-  ^^ 

to  the  goal  of  Indian  self-determinaUon.  istrative  services. 


cemed  about  the  proposed  replacement 
facility  for  the  Chemawa  School  in  Ore- 
gon. The  committee  believes  that  before 
fimds  are  appropriated  for  this  facility 
there  needs  to  be  an  assessment  of  the 
educational  needs  of  Indian  children  in 
the  Northwest  area,  with  specific  refer- 
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The  committee  held  extensive  hearings 
on  the  use  of  educational  TV  in  the 
school  system  of  American  Samoa.  The 
committee  understands  and  appreclatea 
the  contribution  which  television  can 
make  to  the  educational  process.  How- 
ever, the  committee  believes  that  televi- 
sion can  never  replace  the  teacher  as  a 
local  point  in  the  classroom.  The  com- 
mittee is  concerned  that  too  much  reli- 
ance is  being  placed  on  educational  TV 
in  the  educational  system  in  American 
Samoa  and  directs  that  all  available 
.<;teiis  be  taken  to  assure  that  TV  does  not 
become  a  substitute  for  the  classroom 
teacher. 

rrtwt  (errilory  of  Vie  Pacific  Islands 

Appropriation.  1974— $59,386,000 

Estimate,    1975 61,000.000 

Recommended,   1975 61,500,000 

Comparison; 

Appropriation,    1974 +4,114.000 

Estimate,    1975 +2,500,000 

Funds  provided  under  this  appropria- 
iton  account  are  for  the  continuation  of 
the  accelerated  development  program  In 
the  fields  of  education,  health,  public 
works,  and  resource  management  of  the 
TiTist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  total  appropriation  recommended 
hi  the  bill  wlU  provide  $1,112,100  in  direct 
appropriations  for  the  High  Commis- 
sioner, the  Judiciary,  and  the  Federal 
Comptroller,  $49,730,900  for  grants  for 
operations,  $9,157,000  for  grants  for  cap- 
ital improvements,  and  $1,000,000  for  the 
economic  development  loan  fund.  This 
allocation  corresponds  to  the  budget  esti- 
mate. In  addition,  the  committee  recom- 
mends an  appropriation  of  up  to  $2,500,- 
000  to  replace  categorical  grant  programs 
which  have  been  phased  out  in  recent 
years. 

Jlficroneslan  claims  fund 

Appropriation.    1974 

Estimate.  1975.. $1,400,000 

Recommended.  1975 1. 400.000 

Comparison ; 

Appropriation.  1974 +1.400,000 

Estimate,  1975 ___ 

PubUc  Law  92-39  authorizes  ex  grata 
payments  to  certain  inhabitants  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
who  suffered  damages  arising  out  of  the 
hostilities  of  the  Second  World  War  and 
prior  to  July  1,  1951.  Title  n  of  that  act 
provides  $20,000,000  for  post  secure 
claims  to  personal  or  real  property  that 
arose  plror  to  July  1, 1951. 

The  $1,400,000  provided  in  this  bill  is 
the  first  portion  of  title  n  moneys  needed 
to  settle  post  secure  claims.  The  Micro- 
nesian  Claims  Commission  estimates  It 
will  adjudicate  300  title  11  cases  in  fiscal 
year  1975. 

SECRETARIAL    OPFtCES 

omcE    or  THE   SOt,ICITOB 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Appropriation.  1974 $9,089,000 

Estimate,  1975 11,870,000 

Recommended,  1975 11,790,000 

Comparison ; 

Appropriation,  1974 +2,701,000 

Estimate,  1975 —80.000 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $11,790,000  a  decrease  of  $80,- 
000  below  the  budget  estimate.  The  re- 
duction consists  of  $12,000  for  the  Word 
Processing  Center  and  $68,000  for  GSA 
space. 

At  this  point  I  think  I  should  empha- 
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size  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  the  Importance  of  what  a  com- 
mittee action  taken  several  years  ago, 
during  the  initial  tliscusslon  of  the  pro- 
posed Alaska  pipeline,  means  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  The  commit- 
tee appealed  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  a  ruling 
relative  to  the  reimbursement  of  addi- 
tional costs  superimposed  upon  the  tax- 
payers by  the  proposed  Alaska  pipeline. 

In  the  record  of  ttiat  supplemental 
hearing  you  will  find,  detailed,  the  Solic- 
itor's opinion  that  the  oil  companies 
or  consortiums,  who  are  responsible  for 
removing  the  oil  and  constructing  the 
pipeline,  are  also  responsible  for  reim- 
bursing the  taxpayers  for  the  costs  in- 
curred by  the  F^eral  Government  as  a 
result  of  the  pipeline  constructions.  Prob- 
ably no  more  significant  ruling  was 
brought  to  a  committee  than  this  one. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  Solicitors 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  were 
rather  the  watchdogs  for  you,  the  peo- 
ple. I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Solicitors  witlv  whom  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  wondng  while  chairman. 
They  have  been  competent,  dedicated 
men  with  an  extremely  keen  perception 
of  the  ramifications  of  the  law  of  this 
land.  They  are  all  underpaid  and  over- 
worked, and  I  cannot  resist  giving  them 
this  salute. 

omcE   or   THE   SECRETART 

Sotories  anC  expenaea 

Appropriation.  1974 »I7,225.000 

Estimate.    1975 30.047.000 

Recommended,    1976 19,629.000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation.  1974 -.  +2,404,000 

Estimate,    1975 —418,000 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $19,629,000,  a  reduction  of 
$418,000  below  the  budget  estimate,  for 
the  operating  expenses  of  the  OSice  of 
the  Secretary.  The  reduction  consists  of 
$40,000  for  international  activities;  $40,- 
000  for  communications:  $27,000  for  As- 
sistant Secretary,  congressional  and  leg- 
islative affairs;  $19,000  for  Assistant 
Secretary,  land  and  water  resources; 
$20,000  for  personnel  management; 
$172,000  for  GSA  space;  and  $100,000  for 
general  services. 

Departmental  operations 

Appropriation.  1974 $6,820,000 

Estimate.    1976 10.984.000 

Recommended.    1975 10,954,000 

Comparison: 

Appropriation.    1974 +4.334,000 

EsUmate.  1976 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $10,954,000.  the  budget 
estimate.  The  amount  provided  includes 
$5,255,800  for  the  Office  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals.  $1,794,500  for  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Library,  $253,700  for  the  Johnny 
Horizon  program,  $250,000  for  the  Inter- 
national Geothermal  Symposium,  $2,- 
000,000  for  the  Office  of  Research  and 
Development,  and  $1,400,000  for  the 
Office  of  Minerals  Policy  Development. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Special  foreign  currency  program 

Appropriation.  1974 $670,000 

Estimate.    1975... 622.000 

Recommended,   1975 192,000 

Comparison: 

Appropriation.  1974 —478.000 

EatUnate,    1975 -330,000 


The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $192,000,  a  reduction  of 
$330,000  below  the  budget  estimate.  The 
amount  recommended  will  provide  for 
research  In  Poland  on  coal  gasification 
and  Uquefactlon.  and  geology. 

TITLE  n — RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE FOREST    SERVICE 

FOREST  PROTEtmON  AND  UTIUEATION 

The  bill  Includes  under  this  heading  a 
total  appropriation  of  $416,403,000,  a 
decrease  of  $53,303,000  below  the  1974 
appropriation  and  an  Increase  of  $24,- 
996.000  above  the  budget  estimate.  The 
committee  has  noted  earlier  in  this  re- 
port the  basis  and  justification  for  these 
and  other  increases  In  the  budget  of 
the  Federal  Service. 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  actions 
taken  on  the  programs  included  under 
this  appropriation : 

Forest  land  management 

Appropriation.  1974 $377,884,000 

Estimate,    1976 291,  IM.  000 

Recommended,   1975 808,278.000 

Comparison: 

Appropriation.    1974 —71.808,000 

Estimate,    1975.. +15.142,000 

The  amount  recommended  by  the 
committee  compared  with  the  1974 
appropriation  and  the  1975  budget  esti- 
mate by  activity  Is  as  follows; 

FOREST  UNO  MANAUMtNT 


Comcnrt-  1974 

ttt  bill.       iDBio-     Estimstc 
1975      priaboo  Wi 


NstioRil    larest    protection 
and  minoEoment: 
TioitMf  rosouTct  mansfe- 
ment: 
Sales  admin istiaUOfl  and 

mana(em«nl 

Reforestation  aflil  stand 

unproveirtanL 

Recreallon  use 

Aildlile  and  ftsR  habital 

manatentent 

Ranceiand  manaBemOAt... 
Swi   and  water  nnnase- 

ment 

Minerals  manaieoKnt 

Forest  lira  protection 

General  land  manacement 
adjvilres 


Subtotal -.- 

Amount  advanced  tram  o 

operative     ran|e     in 

pi  overrents 


Subtotal.  naUanal  tor. 
est  protsiilioa  and 
HranajtRKflt 


+J1. 9H 

«.2a 
e.4a 

^'ilS 

+'"+?S 

16.  JM 

JiSI 

""+i.o66 

15.583 
3,  US 

-1.000 

+  500 
-1.000 

25. 4a 

-mo 

279.645 

+1HM 

+16,639 

-700 

.    27I.M5 

-MS,  16$ 

+16,639 

Walrrr  resource  development 
relatedactivii.es 

Fiililng  (oresi  fires 

Forest  insect  and  disease 
control - 

Cooper  Btlve  law  entsreefflent 


GSA  space  costs 

Pay  cost  ina eases.. 


4.215 

10,969 

1.115 
1,214 
2.300 


-90,100  . 
-6,463  . 


-1,007  ..  

+7.6iS       -1.343 
+2.300  -154 


Total,  loresl  land 


306.271    -71.606     +15.142 


The  net  Increase  of  $15,142,000  above 
the  budget  estimate  consists  of  reduc- 
tions of  $154,000  for  pay  costs,  $1,343.- 
000  for  GSA  space  and  $1  million  for 
Project  SEAM — which  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  "Forest  research" — and  the 
following  increases; 
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Reforestation  and  stand  Im- 
provement   

Recreation  use.  including  (160,- 
000  for  operation  of  camp- 
grounds  In  the  White  Moun- 
tain National  Forest.  NJJ,_. 

Rangeland   management 

Soil  and  water  management.. 
Forcitt  research 

Appropriation,    1974 _  . 

Estimate,    1975 

Recommended,   1975 

Comparison : 

Appropriation,   1974 

Estimate,  1975 
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Black  walnut  research.  Carbon- 

-tlS.OOO.OOO        dale,  ni 

Air  pollution  research,  Delaware. 


•739.000 
1.000,000 
+90O.  OOO 

«S3.  SOO.  000 
70.  525,  000 
76,  487. 000 

+11.6S7.  000 
-H.  962.  OOO 


Tlie  amount  recommended  by  the 
committee  compared  with  the  1974  ap- 
propriation and  the  1975  budget  esti- 
mate by  activity  is  as  follows: 

(In  Uiouunds  of  doUaral 


Xctnity 

Comil- 

lee  bill. 

1975 

Bril  compared  vritb— 

1974 
appro-            1975 
priatlon      estimate 

TrM!  3nd  timbet  manage- 

13.447 

t.7G0 

4,4«7 
1.176 

7.847 

17.011 

9,723 
1.547 
3.649 

3.653 

2.200 

1.487 

520 

+360 

+  1.800 

-15 
-ISO  . 

Foiest   waiefslwd   maiiage- 

+2  COO 

Wilalife.  ranee,  and  fish  kiti- 

lal  rasearcft 

Fore'.t  F«r«ation  research. .. 
Fire        and        elnKHphtrk 

+760 

Forest  inseets  and  disease 

research.. 
forw    (rodocts    iitihiatkin 

meareli 

FensI      MmonWcs      and 

nirkitiurvscarch 

fiojtclSMM 

GSAsiMetnsb 

Pay  cost  increases 

4*250 

+570 

+1.450 

+1.472 

+520 

+1.500 
-169 
-59 

Total,  fofest  research. 

75.487 

+11  087 

+4.962 

The  net  increase  of  $4,962,000  above 

the  budget  estimate  consists  of  decreases 

of  $59,000  for  pay  costs  and  $169,000  for 

GSA  space  and  the  following  increases: 

Maximum   fiber  yield   research, 

Rhlnelander.  Wis -i  $360,000 

Soils  and  reforestation  research, 
Weiiachee,  Wash +300,000 

Strip  mining  research  (Project 
SEAM).  Berea.  Ky +500.000 

New  England  forest  environment 

research.  Durham,  N.H +100,000 

Project  SEAM  (transferred  from 

'■forest   land   management" )  .    -^  1 .  000. 000 

Western  environment  tonstry 
research  (Eisenhower  coosor- 
tium^ +700,000 

Urban  forestry  research.  North- 
east   Pennsylvania +450.000 

Urban  forestry  research,  Syra- 
cuse.   N.Y... +450.000 

Shrub  research,  Provo.  Utah +100.  OOO 

Wildlife  habitat  research.  Stoue- 

ville.  MlBS +100,000 

Wildlife  habitat  research.  Orono. 

Maine +50.000 

Wildlife  habitat  research.  Olym* 
pia.  Wash..- __       -100.000 

Wi<dUfe  habitat  research.  Fres- 
no, Calif _ +50,000 

Management  of  upland  wildlife, 

St.   Paul.  Minn MOO.OOO 

Research  on  acute  bovine  pul- 
monary emphysema.  La 
Grande,    Oreg +60,000 

Forest    research    in    the    Idaho 

BatboUtb,  Boise,  Idaho +100.000 

Trout  habitat  research.  BlaclLs- 

burg.  Va.  and  FranUln,  K.C-.       +100, 000 


+  450,000 

Within  the  funds  available  for  forest 
recreation  research,  the  committee  di- 
rects that  $100,000  be  provided  for  rec- 
reation research  in  the  North  Central 
Region.  Within  the  funds  available  for 
forest  resources  evaluation,  the  commit- 
tee directs  that  $100,000  be  available  for 
forest  survey.  North  Central  Region. 
state  and  private  forestry  cooperation 

Appropriation.     1974 $28,022,000 

Estimate,    1975 29,746,000 

Recommended.    1975 34,638,000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation.     1974 +6.616.000 

Estimate.    1975 +4,892,000 

This  program,  carried  out  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  States,  encourages  private 
timber  management. 

The  net  increase  of  $4,892,000  above 
the  budget  estimate  consists  of  decreases 
of  $9,000  for  pay  costs  and  $20,000  for 
GSA  space  and  an  increase  of  $4,921,000 
for  cooperation  in  forest  fire  control. 

Construction  and  land  acquisition 

Appropriation,     1974 $27,093,000 

Estimate,     1976 24, 147.000 

Recommended.    1975 31,459,000 

CoiX4>arlson : 

Appropriation,     1974 +4.366,000 

Estimate.    1975 +7,312,000 

The  amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittte  compared  with  the  1974  appro- 
priation and  the  1975  budget  estimate  by 
activity  is  as  follows: 

lit)  thousands  ol  doDsrs] 


BiH  opfBpared 

with" 

Com-  1974 

mrtl«        appro-      EslJmate. 
bill.  197S      pnation  197S 


Forest     Und     auMgemtnt 
conslructfoo: 
ntoir 


Dewimwati 
— piUk  10 


4,866     +3,791       +3,»75 


imnt coastructkn 2.118  +1,9*9  ..     .. 

Construction  tor  fire,  atf> 

ministritMKi,  and  ottMt 

(Hirposw-..- 1.643         +540 

Research  construction 4, 355  -1, 353       +4.  355 

Walef  pollution  abatement...  15.704  -2,034 

L«nd  acquisition,  Weeks  Act ..  1,  560  +260    . 

GSA  space  costs 393  +393            -66 

Pay  cost  iiKieases 820  +820            —52 


Total.       construction 
and  'an'J  acqursition.      31. 459 


■f4,366 


+7.  312 


The  net  increase  of  $7,312,000  above 
the  budget  estimate  consists  of  decreases 
of  $52,000  for  pay  costs  and  $66,000  for 
GSA  space  and  the  following  increases: 
Recreation  ccmstructlon.  Couq* 
cU  Bluffs  Project.  Clarlc  Na- 
tional Forest.  Missouri +$I, 

Visitors    facilities.    Blanchard 

Springs  Caverns.  Arkansas -f 

laboratory    construction.    Au- 
burn University,  Alabama -f 

Laboratory    construction ,    Ar- 
eata.  Calif 4 

Public   facilities,   Kerr  Abore- 
tum.  Okia [ 


325,000 
900.000 
816,000 
564,000 
450.000 
800,000 


Laboratory  construction  (west 
wing).  CorvaUls.  Oreg +2. 

Planning  and  design.  Forest 
Research  Laboratory,  Fnano, 
CaUf _..         +176.000 


Recreation  construction,  Muel- 
ler Park.  Cache  NP.  Utah +$100, 000 

Water  systems  and  sanitation 
faculties  for  group-type 
camping  area  at  Jackson 
Flat.  Angeles  National  Forest, 
Calif _ »  300.000 

FOSEST   ROADS   AND  TItAn.S 

Liquidation  of  contract  authority 

Appropriation,    1974 $97,700,000 

Estimate,    1976 121,000.000 

Recommended.    1975 _  120.464.000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation,  1974 +22,764,000 

Estimate.    1975 —636,000 

These  funds  are  required  to  liquidate 
obligations  incurred  under  contract  au- 
thority contained  In  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act.  The  reduction  of  $536,000 
below  the  budget  estimate  is  for  GSA 
space.  Within  the  funds  provided,  the 
committee  directs  that  $175,000  be  used 
for  construction  of  access  roads  for  a 
group-type  camping  area  at  Jackson 
Flat  in  the  Angeles  National  Forest. 
Calif. 

Tlie  committee  reemphaslzes  Its  strong 
opposition  to  the  road  policy  which  is 
currently  in  effect  for  the  Forest  Service. 
Requiring  timber  purchasers  to  con- 
struct timber  access  roads  has  the  effect 
of  reducing  total  receipts  to  the  Federal 
Government  and.  therefore,  to  the  State 
and  county  governments  which  also 
share  the  revenues.  Furthermore,  it  en- 
courages construction  of  roads  whose 
quality  is  not  consistent  with  the  mul- 
tiple use  of  objectives  of  Forest  Service 
lands.  In  addition,  it  discourages  the 
small  timber  operator  from  competing 
for  timber  contracts  and  depletes  the 
fine  engineering  staff  presently  employed 
by  the  Forest  Service.  The  committee  ex- 
pects the  appropriate  authorizing  com- 
mittees to  address  this  policy  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congi'ess  necessary 
changes. 

The  committee  is  concerned  that  the 
entire  road  program  for  fiscal  year  1975 
relates  to  tlrnber  harvesting  needs.  There 
are  substantial  additional  needs  for  rec- 
reation and  general  purpose  roads  and 
the  committee  is  aware  that  approxi- 
mately $7  million  could  be  used  for  this 
pmpose  in  fiscal  year  1975.  The  commit- 
tee directs  that,  using  contract  authority 
currently  available,  the  Forest  Service  in- 
crease its  road  program  to  provide  for 
recreation  and  general  purpose  needs. 
Liquidating  cash  for  the  increased  pro- 
gram can  be  provided  in  future  years. 
Acquisition  of  lands  for  nationai  forest,  spe- 
cial acts 

Appropriation,  1974 __.     $94.  000 

Estimate.    1975 161.000 

Recommended,    1976 161.000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation,    1974 -67.000 

Estimate.    1975- 

Congress  has  enacted  several  special 
laws  which  authorize  appropriations 
from  the  receipts  of  specified  national 
forests  for  the  purchase  of  lands  to  mini- 
mize erosion  and  flood  damage. 

Acquisition  0/  lands  to  complete   land 
Sxchanges 

Appre^rlatlon,  1974 $55,300 

Estimate,    1975 39,310 

Recommended,   1976 39,810 
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Comparison: 

Appropriation,  1974.. —MS,  990 

Estimate,    1975 

The  act  of  December  4,  1967  (16  USC 
484a)  stipulates  that  deposits  made  by 
public  school  districts  or  public  school 
authorities  to  provide  for  cash  equaliza- 
tion of  certain  land  exchanges  can  be  ap- 
propriated to  acquire  similar  lands  suit- 
able for  national  forest  system  purposes 
In  the  same  State  as  the  national  forest 
lands  conveyed  in  the  exchanges. 
Acquisition  of  lands,  Klamath  Indians 

Appropriation.  1974 

Estimate.    1975. t49.000.000 

Recommended,   1975 49,000.000 

Comparison : 

.Appropriation.  1974... -1-49,000,000 

Estimate,  1975 

Public  Law  93-102,  August  16,  1973, 
authorized  the  acquisition  of  the  remain- 
ing Klamath  Indian  forest  lands  in  Ore- 
gon. These  lands  constitute  about  134,961 
acres  and  are  to  become  part  of  the  Win- 
ema  National  Forest.  The  committee  rec- 
ommendation provides  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  acquisition  of  these  lands. 

COOPCRATIVE    RANGE    IMPROVEMENTS 

Special  /und,  indeflnite 

Appropriation,  1974 $700,000 

Estimate,  1975 700,000 

Recommended,   1975 700,000 

Comparison ; 

Appropriation,  1974 

Estimate,  1975 

Part  of  the  grazing  fees  from  the  na- 
tional forests,  when  appropriated,  are 
used  for  revegetation  of  depleted  range 
lands,  construction  and  maintenance  of 
range  Improvements,  rodent  control,  and 
eradlctlon  of  poisonous  plants  and  nox- 
ious weeds. 

Assistance  to  States  /or  tree  planting 

Appropriation.    1974 81,013,000 

Estimate,    1975 1,346,000 

Kecommended,    1975 1,344,000 

Comparison: 

Appropriation,  1974 -(-331,000 

Estimate,    1975 —2.  OOO 

These  funds  are  used  to  provide  advice, 
technical  assistance,  and  financial  con- 
tributions under  section  401  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1956,  to  carry  out  in- 
creased tree  planting  and  reforestation 
work  on  non-Federal  forest  lands. 

Grants  are  matched  by  the  States,  and 
work  Is  conducted  In  accordance  with 
the  plans  submitted  by  the  States,  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The   reduction   of   $2,000    below    the 
budget  estimate  is  for  GSA  space. 
coNSTsncnoN  and  operation   or 

RECREATION    FAClLrTlES 

Indefinite,  special  fund 

Appropriation,  1974 »3. 278, 000 

Estimate,     1975 1,360,000 

Recommended,    1976 1,360,000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation.    1974 —2,018,000 

Estimate.    1975... 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,260,000,  the  budget  esU- 
mate.  Authority  for  this  program  orig- 
inates from  Public  Law  92-347,  approved 
July  11,  1972,  whereby  admission  fees 
and  user  charges  collected  by  the  U£. 
Forest  Service  at  certain  recreation  areas 


are  made  available  for  t^ipiopriation  for 
recreaUon-ielated  activities. 

Tlie  recommendation  will  provide  for 
repair  of  faculties  at  fee-designated  sites 
and  increased  enforcement  of  laws  and 
regulations  on  Forest  Service  lands  in 
order  to  reduce  vandalism. 

COMMISSION   or  FINS   ARTS 

Appropriation,    1974 »163,000 

Estimate,    1975-- - 176,000 

Recommended,   1975 174,000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation,  1974 -t-21,000 

Estimate,  1975 -2,000 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  Is  a  per- 
manent advisory  agency  created  to  give 
advice  concerning  esthetic  standards 
and  matters  of  civic  design  involved  In 
the  orderly  development  of  the  city  of 
Washington;  and  to  furnish  expert  opin- 
ion on  (fuestions  of  art  to  the  President, 
to  the  Congress  and  its  committees,  and 
to  the  heads  of  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  and  District  gov- 
ernments. The  committee  commends  the 
Commission  for  the  excellent  work  it  has 
done. 

The  reduction  of  $2,000  below  the 
budget  estimate  is  for  GSA  space, 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH,    EDUCATION, 

AND    WELFARE 

HEALTH    SESVICES    ADMINISTRATION 

Indian  health  services 

Appropriation,     1974 »200, 264,000 

Estimate,    1975... 226,043,000 

Recommended,    1975 245,352,000 

Comparison: 

Appropriation,    1974 -f25, 068, 000 

Estimate,    1975 -891,000 

The  amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee compared  with  the  1974  appro- 
priation and  the  1975  budget  estimate 
by  activity  is  as  follows: 

8)11  cmnpand  wilN— 


1874 

tpproprl*  Estimatr. 

atin  1S7S 

Conmlnet       (Ibou-  (thou-) 

bill.  1975       sands)  sands 


Palienlcaie ..  »14«.696,10I  +J12,233  -t-SM 

rieldftealHservicK-...  69. 116,  OOO  -H103  -H696 

Pneram  manaBcment...  3.111.000  -f-12l  

GSA  space  coils .  1.928.899  -H.eU  -1.484 

Pay  cost  increases 1.800.000  +1.800  -3 

Toul,  Indian  bcallli 

senices 225,352.000  +25,06»  -691 


The  net  reduction  of  $691,000  below 
the  budget  estimate  consists  of  decreases 
of  $1,484,000  for  GSA  space  and  $3,000 
for  pay  costs  and  the  following  increases: 
Medical  care  program,  Ute  Moun- 
tain Ute  Trlt>e,  Colorado -f  VIOO,  000 

Study  of  the  unmet  beaith  needs 
of  tile  Indians  served  by  the 
Small  Trlt>es  Organization  of 
Western  Washington  who  do 
not  come  within  the  current 
scope  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  program  to  determine 
how  to  best  serve  the  needs —  -)- 100,  OOO 
Dental  care.  Including  programs 
for   the   Salish   and  Kootenai 

Tribes,    Montana -t-90,000 

Health    educaUon -1-31,000 

Community  health  medics,  in- 
cluding 20  additional  posi- 
tions  —     -1-350,000 

Health  clinic.  White  Eagle,  Okla., 
Including  24  additional  posi- 
tions  4*76,000 


The  committee  wishes  to  commend  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  administration  for 
finally  recognizing  in  this  budget  the 
urgent  need  for  expanded  programs  in 
Indian  health.  In  terms  of  the  improve- 
ments made  in  the  overall  status  of  In- 
dian health,  the  Indian  Health  Service 
is  one  of  the  real  success  stories  in  the 
Government.  But  there  is  still  much  to 
be  accomplished,  as  the  following  items 
indicate: 

The  mortality  rate  from  various  causes 
for  Indians  is  considerably  higher  than 
the  general  population. 

Twenty  Indian  hospitals  need  replace- 
ment and  thirteen  additional  hospitals 
require  major  modernization.  The  es- 
timated cost  of  this  work  is  more  than 
$400  million. 

Only  16  out  of  51  Indian  hospitals  fully 
meet  lire  and  safety  codes:  only  22  of 
the  51  Indian  hospitals  are  accredited 
by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accredita- 
tion of  Hospitals. 

An  estimated  22,150  Indian  homes 
need  running  water  and  adequate  waste 
disposal  facilities:  an  estimated  15,847 
Indian  homes  need  upgrading  of  exist- 
ing sanitation  facilities. 

The  committee  expects  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Administration  will 
continue  to  give  tiigh  priority  to  the  im- 
portant programs  of  the  Indian  Healtli 
Service. 

Indian  health  /acuities 

Appropriation,    1974. 849,927,000 

Estimate,    1975 64,956,000 

Recommended,   1975 65,408,000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation,    1974 +5.479,000 

Estimate,    197S -1-460,000 

Tlie  recommended  increase  of  $450,000 
over  the  budget  estimate  will  provide  for 
planning  for  a  replacement  hospital  in 
Parker,  Ariz. 

The  committee  is  aware  of  the  large 
unmet  needs  in  the  construction  of  In- 
dian hospitals.  Budget  constraints  have 
prevented  the  committee  from  further 
increasing  this  budget  request  to  help 
meet  some  of  these  needs.  The  commit- 
tee expects  that  future  budgets  from  the 
administration  will  reflect  the  mainte- 
nance and  construction  needs  in  this 
area. 

OFFICE   OF   SDUCATION 

Indian  education 

ApproprlaUon.  1974 840.000,000 

Estimate.    1975 42,000.000 

Recommended,   1079 43,000,000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation,    1974 -f.3, 000,  OOO 

Estimate,   1975 

[In  thniMiidsl 


mitlce  1974 

mil.       appro-     tstiinata. 
1975      ptiaUoo  1975 


Part A-tnlKlenwit S25.000 _ 

Part  B— Spacial  proiscb  (of 

Indian  citildran. 12.0CO 

Part  C— Special  projects  (or 

Indian  idrilti 3.000 

Administration 2,000  -i-|2,000 

Total.  Indian  edocation. . 


-f<25.aoO 
-20,000 
-5.000 


42,000      -1-2.000  . 


The  committee  beUeves  Uiat  the  pol- 
icy proposed  by  the  administration  of 
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requesting  no  funding  for  part  A  of  this 
program  would  result  in  disappointment 
by  many  school  systems  which  have  just 
begun  to  build  special  programs  for  In- 
dian education  under  appropriations 
made  for  this  program  in  1973  and  1974. 
The  committee  has  therefore  made  ad- 
justments in  tlie  total  appropriation  re- 
quested to  return  the  allocations  for 
parts  A.  B.  and  C  to  the  levels  at  which 
they  were  funded  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

May  I  suggest  that  no  school  board  in 
the  United  States  use  the  Indian  popu- 
lation in  their  school  as  an  excuse  to 
add  to  their  financial  ability  for  pro- 
grams for  which  the  non-Indian  chil- 
dren are  provided  at  the  expense  of  In- 
dian funding. 

It  is  unconscionable  to  maice  Indian 
education  grants,  provided  to  upgrade 
total  Indian  education  and  knowledge,  a 
part  of  a  school  district  budget  mean- 
ingless to  Indian  children. 

In  addition  may  I  add  the  following: 

INDIAN   EDUCATION   ACT 

First.  The  administration  requested  no 
funding  for  part  A  of  the  act.  In  order  to 
avoid  disruption  in  an  on-going  pro- 
gram, the  committee  has  recommended 
a  level  of  $25  million,  the  same  as  fiscal 
year  1974.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  committee  recommended,  and  the 
Congress  approved,  a  special  provision 
in  the  cuirent  continuing  resolution  to 
lieep  the  part  A  program  going.  Other- 
wise it  would  have  fallen  to  zero  on 
June  30.  1974.  Anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  committee  recommendations  for 
Indian  education  in  recent  years  Icnows 
tiiat  the  committee  has  not  been  sUmpy 
with,  nor  negligent  of.  the  needs  in  In- 
dian education. 

Second.  In  addition  to  the  $42  million 
recommended  for  the  Indian  Education 
Act  In  this  bill,  HEW  estimates  that  $145 
million  will  be  available  to  assist  Indian 
students  under  the  various  authorities 
of  the  Offlce  of  Education. 

In  addition  to  this  $187  million  total, 
the  bill  provides,  under  the  BIA  John- 
son-O'MaUey  program  $27,952,000  for  as- 
sistance to  public  schools  near  Indian 
reservations.  This  comes  to  a  total  of 
more  than  $210  million  for  assistance  to 
Indians  in  non-BIA  schools. 

In  addition  to  this  $210  mUlion.  there 
is  almost  $140  milUon  provided  in  the 
BIA  budget  for  operation  of  EIA  schools 
or  schools  funded  by  BIA  but  operated 
by  the  tribes  on  a  contract  basis. 

Third  The  committee  is  again  con- 
cerned that  the  proliferation  of  educa- 
tion programs  wliich  affect  Indian  chil- 
dren has  resulted  in  serious  inequities  in 
the  way  the  funds  are  distributed.  While 
some  students  receive  double  or  triple 
"dips,"  others  receive  little  or  nothing. 
The  committee  has  requested  a  joint 
HEW-Interior  study  to  determine  ways 
to  more  equitably  distribute  these  funds. 
Until  the  findings  of  this  study  are 
known,  the  committee  does  not  beUeve  it 
is  wise  to  jx)ur  more  money  into  the  part 
A  program  of  the  Indian  Education  Act 

Also,  in  response  to  a  letter  from  me 
to  the  Elepartraent  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  a  letter  was  forwarded  me 
on  June  7  which  said: 

This  Is  In  response  to  your  request  for 
data  on  the  number  of  Indian  cbudrea  en- 


rolled In  Public  schools  participating  in  the 
Federal  progranu  funded  under  the  legisla- 
tive authorities;  Elementary  and  Secondary 
EducaUon  Act  Title  I,  PL-874  Federal  Im- 
pact Aid,  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act,  and 
Title  IV  the  Indian  Education  Acts. 

The  following  data  represents  our  best 
e5timate  of  the  number  of  Indian  children 
participating  in  the  Federal  program  men- 
tioned above,  during  school  year  1973-74. 
These  ngures  are  estimates  and  should  be 
treated  as  such;  however,  we  feel  they  are 
reasonable. 
Federal  programs: 

ftumher  of  Indiana  participating,  school  ycuT 
1973-74 

ESEA  title  I _  70.500 

Public  Law  874 ._.  68,875 

Title  IV,  Indian  Education  Act...  35,000 
Johnson-CMaUey  program ,  51,150 

Note, — Total  number  of  Indian  children 
enrolled  tn  Public  school  during  school  year 
73-74  is  230.000. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  AtfaU-s  indicates 
that  approximately  D3,000  Indians  in  public 
schools  are  receiving  funds  under  the 
Johnson-O'Mailcy  program;  however.  41,650 
of  the  93,000  are  participating  in  terms  of 
general  aid,  whereas,  51.150  are  participating 
in  terms  of  special  programs.  The  68,875 
shov,-n  for  PL-874  Is  all  in  terms  of  general 
aid  to  the  school  district  enrolling  children 
from  Federal  lands. 

It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  number 
of  Indian  children  who  are  receiving  support 
from  more  than  one  federal  program,  but  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that;  the  children  receiving 
support  from  PL-fl74  and  the  Oeneral  Aid 
category  of  Johnson-O'Malley  are  also  par- 
ticipating in  one  of  the  other  federal  pro- 
grams shown  above. 

May  I  urge  that  this  whole  program  of 
joint  participation  of  funding  for  Indian 
young  people  be  investigated  by  the  au- 
thorizing Committee  of  Education  and 
that  the  committee  call  the  BIA  and  the 
Office  of  Education,  HEW,  into  a  review 
session  and  provide,  as  a  result  of  the 
discussion,  a  simple  structure  enabling 
each  Indian  child  to  have  a  total  entitle- 
ment payment  without  overlap. 

The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
are  interested  in  efficiency,  and  I  do  not 
beUeve  that  we  can  talk  of  achievements 
when  we  have  an  overlap  in  three  ways 
in  Indian  education:  First,  through  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  moneys,  second, 
through  Johnson-O'Malley  moneys,  and 
third,  through  Indian  Education  moneys. 

There  are  too  many  underprivileged 
children  to  have  nothing  it  we  do  not 
figure  out  a  responsible  base. 

May  I  again  urge  the  Labor.  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Committee  to 
hold  oversight  hearings  and  continue  the 
prodding  which  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee has  given  and  come  up  with 
a  formula  which  reflects  not  only  Indian 
needs  but  needs  for  all  undei-privileged 
children. 

It  is  a  sad  and  tragic  fact  that  many 
young  people  today  do  not  have  a  job  be- 
cause they  cannot  read.  It  is  also  a  sad 
and  tragic  fact  that  young  people  who  are 
parents  cannot  give  the  proper  health 
and  nutrition  background  to  their  chil- 
dren because  they  cannot  read  or  under- 
stand the  depth  of  programs  which  exist 
for  their  benefit. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  all  minorities 
should  be  treated  with  equal  dignity  and 
financing  so  tliat  we  make  a  total  Amer- 
ican majority  and  that  we  make  Amer- 
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ica  responsible  and  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  every  American  yotmgster  and 
every  American  family.  It  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  Indian,  black,  or  chlcano,  but  it 
is  a  matter  of  total  excellence  for  every- 
one. We  can  afford  to  do  no  less,  and 
we  will  destroy  ourselves  if  we  do  not 
provide  the  opportunities  for  every 
.voung  person  in  the  United  States  to 
become  part  of  the  American  majority. 
It  is  unconscionable  to  believe  that  in 
1974  our  young  Indian  people  have  not 
received  the  programs  which  will  guar- 
antee them,  the  young  people  who  are 
descendants  of  the  possessors  of  Amer- 
ica itself,  an  opportunity  to  fully  par- 
ticipate in  the  affairs  of  the  United 
States. 

INDIAN   CLAIMS   COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Appropriation.  1974 »l,164  000 

Estimate,  1975 1,333,000 

Recommended,  1975 1,334.000 

Comparison; 

Appropriation,  1974 j.  160  000 

Estimate.  1975 _ —9.000 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
Pi-lation  of  $1,324,000.  a  reduction  of  $9  - 
000  below  the  budget  estimate.  The  re- 
duction below  the  budget  estimate  is  for 
GSA  space. 

national    CAPITAI.   PLANNING   COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Appropriation.  1974 »1.  659. 000 

Estimate,  1975 1.840,000 

Recommended,  1975 1,777,000 

Comparison ; 

Appropriation.  1974 +218,000 

Estimate.  1975 _63,000 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,777,000,  a  reduction  of 
$63,000  below  the  budget  estimate.  The 
reduction  consists  of  $47,000  for  four 
additional  positions  and  $16,000  for  QSA 
space. 

NATIONAL    foundation    ON   THE   ARTS    AND   THE 
f  MTTMANITIES 

/  Salaries  aTul  expenses 

ApproprUtlon.  1974 »105, 375.  000 

Estimate.   1976   165.000.000 

Recommended,  1976  145,000.000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation.  1974 -f39.  736,  000 

Estimate,    1975    —10,000,000 

The  committee  recommends  a  total 
appropriation  of  $145,000,000  for  activi- 
vities  imder  this  account,  a  decrease  of 
$10,000,000  below  the  budget  estimate 
and  an  increase  of  $39,725,000  over  the 
fiscal  year  1974  appropriation. 

The  following  tabulation  reflects  the 
distribution  of  funds  as  provided  in  the 
bill: 

Pn  Ihoiisantfsj 


197«         1975  Commit-     Increase 

sppropil-     budget    tee  bill.  or 

atJon  estimate        197S    decfeiM 


NationsI  Endowment 

tor  the  Arts: 

Grants-in-ard  to 

trou|}$  or 

individoBls  . 

Grants-in-aid  to 

States- 

NatttHia!  Endowment 
tor  tile  Human- 
ities: 
Grants-in-8itl  to 
groups  and 
individuals 
State- iMsed 
piogranis.- 8,750 


S46.02S    SS7,650    S53,SS0 
1,250      HS50      13,400 


35,750     57.000     53,150 


15.000    I3.«»    -i.eoo 
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1975  Commit-     Increase 


*mJ!S»."' K,326    $10,333     »9,900       -«433 

GSA^aiaMSIs 174  K7  MO  -67 


Total,  natioiial 
foiffldalioii  Off 
Use  arts  wd  HW 


105,275  155,000  145,000  -10,000 


The  conmiittee  is  aware  of  the  in- 
creasing interest  and  support  by  the 
public  for  the  activities  funded  in  this 
appropriation.  The  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  estimates  that  alnut  40.090 
individual  grantees  or  participants  were 
directly  affected  by  the  endowments  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1974  and  the  pro- 
grams provided  about  550  million  con- 
tacts »ith  the  American  public.  The  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
estimates  that  about  10  million  contacts 
were  made  with  the  American  public  in 
just  one  segment  of  its  program. 
Matching  grants 

Appropriation.   1974 tl3.000.000 

Eetlmate,    1975 20.000.000 

Recommended,   1975 14,000,000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation.    1974 -1.000.000 

Estimate,    1975. —6,000,000 

Funds  provided  under  this  appropria- 
tion account  are  available  for  matching 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  amoimt 
of  gifts,  liequests,  and  devises  of  money, 
and  other  property  received  by  each  en- 
dowment during  the  current  and  preced- 
ing fiscal  years,  for  wtiich  equal  amounts 
have  not  previously  been  appropriated. 

The  $14,000,000  recommended  by  the 
committee  in  this  appropriation  will  pro- 
vide $7,500,000  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  $6,500,000  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties. The  committee  beUeves  that  these 
budget  levels  reflect  realistic  programs, 
given  the  state  of  the  economy  and  over- 
all budget  priorities. 

Relative  to  the  expenditure  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  the  committee  should 
recommend  an  investigation  relative  to 
the  total  level  of  expenditures  which  are 
used  in  the  arts  and  those  in  the 
humanities  for  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  expenses  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
humanities  are  much  less  than  those  of 
the  arts  programs  due  to  the  number  of 
people   involved. 

For  example,  if  groups  of  students  use 
humanities  grants  what  relationship  in 
cost  is  it  to  the  costs  of  ballet,  theatre, 
or  opera  productions?  Until  we  have  a 
better  analysis,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  absolute  propriety  of  the  relationship 
of  these  funds. 

First.  Should  they  be  equal:  if  not 
what  difference  should  there  be  for  the 
operating  arts  as  against  the  scholastic 
humanities? 

Second.  If  there  should  be  no  differ- 
ence, let  us  have  the  complete  report  of 
the  evaluatiMi. 


SMITBfiONlAN  maiiiu'iiow 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Appropriation,    1974 857,642,000 

Estimate,    1975 68,789,000 

Recommended,    1976 67,789,000 

Comparison ; 

Appropriation.    1974-. 410,147,000 

Estimate,    1976 —1,000,000 

The  amount  recommended  by  the 
committee  compared  with  the  1974 
appropriation  and  the  1975  budget  esti- 
mate by  activity  is  as  follows: 

||Q  thousandsj 


Adiinty 

Com- 

mitteo 
bill. 
1975 

m  comvaml  witb- 

1974 
Bfipn-     Estimate, 
prialion            1975 

Science 

S23.944 
9.021 
2.253 

4,332 
5,429 

20,278 

790 

1,742 

-H!4« 
-f333 
■fl39 
-1-726 

4-2.319 

-1-2. 206 

+iX 

-fl.742 

-C95 

Public  service _ 

Museum  prc«rains 

Special  programs 

AdministralMMi  and  support 
activities 

-30 
-100 
-165 

-120 

—39 

Total,    salaries    and    ei- 
peoses 

67.789 

+  10.147 

-1,000 

The  committee  directs  that  within  the 
funds  provided  for  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Man,  $50,000  be  included  for 
archeological  studies  relating  to  the  cul- 
ture of  American  Indians. 

Science  Information  Exchange 

Appropriation.  1974 01.696.000 

Estimate.  1975 1.770,000 

Recommended,  1975 1,756,000 

Comparison: 

Appropriation.  1974 +60,000 

Estimate.  1975 —15,000 

The  Science  Information  Exchange  re- 
ceives, organizes,  and  disseminates  in- 
formation about  research  in  progress  in 
the  Ufe,  physical,  and  social  sciences.  Its 
mission  is  to  assist  the  planning  and 
management  of  research  activities  sup- 
ported by  Government  and  nongovern- 
ment agencies  and  institutions  by  pro- 
moting the  exchange  of  information  that 
concerns  subject  matter,  distribution, 
level  of  effort,  and  other  data  pertaining 
to  current  research  in  the  prepubhcation 
stage. 

The  reduction  of  $15,000  below  the 
budget  estimate  is  for  pay  costs. 

Museum  programs  and  related  research 
tspecial  foreign  currency  program) 

Appropriation,  1974 M.  500, 000 

Estimate,  1976. 4.600.000 

Recommended.  1975 2.000.000 

Comparison ; 

Appropriation,  1974 —2,500.000 

EsUmate.  1975 —2.500,000 

This  appropriation  item  is  to  provide 
for  the  special  foreign  currency  program 
of  awarding  grants  to  American  univer- 
sities, museums,  or  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  mterested  in  conducting 
research  in  foreign  countries.  The  com- 
mittee urges  that  these  funds  be  used 
only  for  projects  of  the  highest  possible 
priority. 

The  committee  recommendation  In- 


cludes $1,000,000,  the  budget  estimate, 
for  the  salvage  of  archeological  sites  on 
the  Island  of  Pbllae,  Egypt. 

Restoration  and  renovation  of  buildings 

Appropriation,  1974 01,070,000 

Estimat*,  1976 1.825,000 

Recommended,    1976.. 1,490,000 

Comparison ; 

Appropriation.   1974 -f-430, 000 

E8tUnat«.  1875 -1-166,000 

The  Increase  of  $165,000  above  the 
budget  estimate  is  for  the  installation  of 
an  escalator  in  the  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  This  item  was  included 
in  the  budget  estimate  imder  "Salaries 
and  expenses "  and  the  committee  has 
recommended  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  that  accoimt. 

Construction    and    improvejnents,    Notioncl 
Zoological  Park 

Appropriation.  1974 83.790,000 

Eatimate,  1976 10.000,000 

Recommended,   1976 9,  420,  000 

Comparison: 

Appropriation,  1974 +5.630,000 

Estimate,  1976 _ -680,000 

The  amount  recommended  will  pro- 
vide for  the  following: 
Elephant  bouse  and  bUd  house 

envu^ns   $2,970,000 

Planning    and    Initial    construe. 

tlon — service       and       iwrking 

faculties 2,700,000 

Construction   of   education   and 

administration  building- 3,  500,  tXK) 

Planning 60o!o00 

Renovation   alMl   repair 650.000 


Total  . 


9.  420.  000 


The  committee  has  recommended  a  re- 
duction of  $500,000  in  the  budget  esti- 
mate for  construction  of  the  Education 
and  Administration  Building.  The  com- 
mittee favors  the  construction  of  this 
building  and  urges  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  secure  additional  funding  from 
non-Federal  sources. 

Construction   iappropriation  to  liquidate 
contract  authoHtf) 

Appropriation,  1974 817,000  000 

Estimate,  1975 lo'oooiooo 

Recommended.  1976 7.000.000 

Comparison ; 

Appropriation.  1974 -10,000  000 

Estunate,    1975-. -3,000.000 

This  appropriation  provides  liquidat- 
ing cash  requirements  for  contract  au- 
thority previously  authorized  for  con- 
struction of  the  National  Air  and  Spare 
Museum,  Testimony  from  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  indicated  that  only 
$7,000  000  is  actually  needed  to  liquidate 
obligations  in  fiiscal  year  1975. 

NATIONAL    CALLEBT    OF    AET 

Salaries  and  expenses 

AppropnaUon,    1974 _  »6,  202,000 

Estunate,    1976 6,673,000 

Recommended,   1975 6.673.000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation.   1974.. 4-471,000 

Estimate,  1975 _. _ 

The  bill  provides  $6,673,000,  the  budget 
estimate,  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Art  receives, 
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holds,  and  administers  works  of  art  ac- 
qizired  for  the  Nation  by  the  GaDeiy's 
Board  of  Trustees;  maintains  and  ad- 
ministers the  Gallery  building  so  a«  to 
give  maximum  care  and  protection  to  art 


Jvly  2i,  197i 


"f^""!"^""-   "" »9,686.000     Recommended.   1975 $60  000 

Comparison;  ComparHon:  '•"■wo 

Estimate.  1975... _3».000         Estimate,    1975 _3  i^; 

ssss^i^js^stx  £sH»j(S:'2S;  ~S!rS"^5.« 


lie  without  charge 

WOOOKOW    WILSON    INT131NAT10N.AL    CENTEB    FOR 
SCHOLABS 

Salaries  ami  espfnses 

Appropriation.  1974 _ _  »800  000 

Estimate.  1975 1.010.000 

Recommended.   1975 "  954.000 

Comparison: 

Appropnatlon.  1974... _154  ooo 

Estimate.    1976 —66.000 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  International 
Center  for  Scholars  was  authorized  by 
Public  Law  90-fl37.  approved  October  24. 
19M.  as  the  Nations  official  living  me- 


priation  and  the  1975  budget  estimate  by 
activity  is  as  follows: 


BitI  cofnpsred  with— 


Activity 


1975 
sands) 


1974 
appropfia. 


Esti- 

1975 
(thou- 


Pnptm  review  Md  develop- 

went- 

PravMi  OMnlintion 

Sdwdulinf  aed  fadlititiM.. 
Bictnlennul       infornutiofl 

Mtworli(BINET)..  

Cammunicatuns 1.300 

-  „ International  actitfilies 200 

morlal  to  the  28th  President.  It  sponsors    o£^'*"L;; '•'S 


KOO 
2.150 


100 


a  continuous  advanced  scholar.  Interna 
tlonal  fellowship  program  on  various  so- 
cial and  scientific  subjects  of  special 
interest  in  the  world  of  today. 

The  committee  recommendation  will 
provide  $685,000  for  the  fellowship  pro- 
gram and  $269,000  for  administrative 
expenses. 


Office  suppoft.. 

Direct  granb  to  Uie  States.. 

Matching  grants 

GSA  space  cests , 


$3,000  below  the  budget  estimate,  for  the 
Federal   Metal   and   Nonmetalllc   Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review  which  was  es- 
tablished by  section  10  of  the  Federal 
Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety  Art 
(30UJS.C.  721-740), 
...      ......         The  adjudif ative  duties  of  the  Board. 

Hon    sands)    in  docketed  cases.  Involve  the  hearing 

and  determination  of  applications  filed 

-J234  000  ''^  """^  operators  seeking  annulment  or 

+5501000 :;;:::;:     revision  of,  and  temporary  relief  from 

-'•"• orders  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 

+400.000 terlor  under  sections  8  and  9  of  the  act. 

+i5i;oS Testimony  before  the  committee  re- 

-"•U;  ";:--";    vealed  that  to  date,  no  appeals  have  been 


1.375  —"I?.!??.:;::;::;    '»a<Je  ^  tl^e  Board  for  hearing. 


-ILOOHOOI  . 

+17.  f~ 


Total.  American  revoltition 
bioMilennial  administra- 
tion  _ 


9,t8t    -9.919.000 


The  committee  urges  that  all  Federal 

agencies  cooperate  with  State  blcenten- 

The  deciease  of  $56,000  below  the  budg-     nlal  commissions  and  historical  societies 


et  estimate  is  in  the  Public  Service  pro 
gram.  The  committee  recommendation 
will  provide  $100,000  for  this  program. 

AMreiCAN    ttCVOLtmON    BICEXTITNNIAL 
AOMINISTBATION 

Sataries  and  expenses 

Appropriation.  1974 »19.  605  000 

BBtlmate,   1975. 9.719.000 


to  the  maximum  extent  possible  so  that 
the  celebration  of  the  Nations  Bicen- 
tennial may  be  a  truly  national  and  co- 
ordinated undertaking. 

FTDEBAl-  METAl.  AND  NONMET.ALUC  MINE  SAFETY 
BOABO  or  BEVJEW 

Salariet  and  expenses 

Appropriation.  1974 $00  OOO 

Estimate.    1975 63,000 


Estimate, 
Recommended.   1975 

Appropriation,  1974-. 

Estimate,  1975 


JOINT      FEDntAL-STATE      UMt      VBt     PLANNING 
COHHISSION  r0«  Ai.*gy« 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Appropriation,    1974 $694,400 

1975 __ eS4!400 

644.000 

-50.400 

-50.400 

The  Joint  Federal-State  Land  Use 
Plannning  Commission  for  Alaska  was 
established  by  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act — Public  Law  92-203. 
Under  the  act  the  Federal  Government 
will  pay  50  percent  of  the  Commission's 
expenses  and  the  State  government  will 
pay  50  percent. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDCET  (OBIICAIIOHAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  197)  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  MD  AMOUilTS  RECOMMEIiDED  lU  THE  BItL  FOB  197S 
jTlwle    All  amMinIs  are  ifl  the  form  el  "appropriations"  unless  otherwise  in-licatedl 


AierKi' and  (ten 
(1) 


Hew  bodget  (oblt- 
gatioi«at)a(itho<ity 
appropfialed,  1974 
(enacted  to  date) 

(2) 


Budget  estimates  New  budget  (obli- 

01  new  (obliga-  gationaOaothority 

tional)  authority,  recommended  in 

1975 1  bill 


Bill  compared  with- 

New  budget  Budget  estimate'  of 
(oMigalional)  new  (oMigationall 
authority.  1974  authority.  1975 


(3) 


(4) 


IITlE  I     OEPARTMEIIT  OF  THE  lUTERIOfl 
Land  and  Itfater  ResMirces 
Bureau  or  Land  Management 

Maf,38emeot  ot  lands  a,;d  resources. . 

Corijliuctwri  and  niain*.enaftce 

Ore«Sl'a'j^'cL'5,JS?.?.Tf!'J  '«"?  "J  ''"^IMawopriilion  to  lieuidate  contract  aoliiorjly) 
Oregon  and  (.alilornta  gram  lands  Ondefintte.  approprialmn  of  receinls) 

Range  imi^oveeientsOndefioile.ai.oropr.alijnSfrK,"")'^'---  -"    - 

iretrea..on  developmeni  am)  operation  of  recreation  <aeilil.es'(indeBnit'eVs'pKiaffiln<6!- """ 

To:al.  Bureau  of  land  Manasenient. . 
Sa.».iesande,,*«,  0»t.ol«ale.lte««cesllB..,ch 

Tni»(.  I  And  and  Wiitef  Resoufcs« 

Fish  Md  ttitdlife  and  Parks  ^ 

<;.,.„     ,,  Bu'ew  of  Outdoor  Recreation 

Und  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 

Ap,(opn»(io.i  D(t«cei^!s(mde«ii»te)_ 

-  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Servict 

Consuuetion  and  anadrornous  ish         - 

"'B'itorjf  urd  nnscrvation  sccwmt  (dafiinite.  rapajiwV  idwii«)"l"I"IIj; " 

Toui.  Uc'led  Stales  Ttsh  and  Wndlife  Service. 


«lG.e>2.000 
<.  100. 000 
(4, 000. 000) 
Ja.  750. 000 
3,242.000 
165.000 

JU7,  469. 000 
6,655  000 
(4  070.000) 
2«  750.000 
4.503  000 
242,000 

)IIO,C96.C0() 
6. 655. 000 
(4. 070. 000) 
21.750.000' 
4.503.000 
242.000 

«4, 014. 000 
-145.000 
(170.000) 

-1.261.000 ;; 

■177.000 

-»l  773,1100 

155.  e».  000 

182. 619. 000 

I80.t46.000 

-;  25, 207. 000 

-1.773,000 

13.769.000 

12. 700, 000 

13.795.000 

426. 000 

+  1,095  000 

■69.401.000 

195. 319.  on 

194.641.000 

+25.233.000 

-678. 000 

4  969  0C« 

5.040.000 

5  010. 000 

314  000 

-20. 000 

76.223.000 

300. 000. 000 

300.000.000 

4  223,777,000 

K.  537. 000 

101,095,000 
8.597,000 

100.666.000 
13  447  000 
1.000,000 

115  11!  OOO 

r  14. 129,000 
+  5,320,500 
-2.500,000 

+  16,949,500 

-129.«M 
^- 4,  850,000 
+L  000. 000 

91,163  500 

109.692,000 

~5.«1.M0 
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(4) 


1209  437.  ceo 
53. 466. 000 
(24. 126,  000) 
24. 375. 000 
11.900.000 
2.420.000 


301.598,000 


721,721,000 


New  budget  (obli-  Budget  estimales    Hew  budget  (obii- 

gational)  authority  of  new  (obliga-    gatronal)  authority 

appropriated,  1974  tional)  authoirtv.      recommended  m 

Agency  and  item  (enacted  to  date)  1975 1                          bill 

(1)  (2)  (3) 

——-f 

National  Paih  Service 

nreraticnpt  the  National  Park  System... _.  $193,752,000  7210.058. 000 

Piannin?  and  constiucfron 20,012.000  57.303.000 

Road  tonsliuction  (appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authority) (35.000,000)  (23  000.000) 

Freseivation  cl  tiistoric  properties 15,842,000  24.375,000 

Flanninp.  development  and  operation  of  recreation  facilities  (indefinite,  special  (und) 30.378.000  11.900.000 

Jdin  f.  F.ennedy  Center  lor  the  Performing  Arts _ 2.400.000  2.420,000 

lcl£l.  National  Park  Service 262.384,000  3[«,O56,0OO 

Tctal,  Fisli  and  Wildlife  and  Parks 441.466,500  720:788.006^ 

Energy  and  Minerals 

Geological  Survey 

Suireis.  I  ,vesl'£alicns,  and  research 160.240.000  205.576.000 

Mining  EnlorcemenI  and  Safely  Admioisltalion 

Salains  and  expenses 59,040.000  (tllEbtN 

Bureau  of  Mines 

«™s and  minerals 71,9<9.000  75.539.000 

lelal.  Enerlty  and  Minerals __  291.269.000  349.261,000 

Indian  Affairs 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Cperalionot  Indian  programs 414.478,000  464  107  000 

Education  and  welfare  services  (appiopiiabon  to  llouidato  contract  authority). (793.000) 

Construction.              . _ 54.723.000  5i,875.(i(iO 

Road  construction  (appropriation  lo  liquidate  contract  authority) (43.000.01X1)  (59  000  000) 

Indian  loan  guaranty  andinsurance  fund 20  000  000 

Reiolvinglund  for  loans _ 900.000  50  000  000 

Waska  Nalivelund.. __ 70.000.000  70  000  000 

H;5tellaneous  liust  funds  (dehnite) _ _ 3.000.000  3  01)0  0(© 

Misrellaneous  trust  lunds  (lodehnile) i _,  15,500.000  15^500!  000 

Total.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 558.601.000  674,482.000 

Territorial  Atfaits 

Office  of  Tertitorial  Affairs 

Adminisliation  otterritoiies. 15  500  000  15  000  «10 

Permanent  appropriation  (special  fund) (420.000)  (625' 000) 

Tiantferred  from  other  accounts  (special  fund) (645  000)  (875000) 

trust  leiiitory  01  the  Pacitc  Islands 59  386  000  61000  000 

MKionesian  claims  tund.  Trust  Teiiitory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 1,400,000 

Tcl:l,  Office  ot  Teiiitoiiat  Atlaiis 73.886.000  77.400.000 

Secretarial  Offices 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

Salaries  and  openses 9:0n,00O  n,Dg.aO 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Seltiies  and  e.penses __ 17.225,000  2C.047.0(« 

Depaitmenlai  operations ._ _ _  6.620.000  10  954  000 

Salaues  and  expenses  (special  foieign  currency  program) _ 670.000  '  522,000 

Total,  Office  of  the  Secretary 24,515,000  31,523,000 

Total, Secretarial  Offices 33.604.000  43, 393. OOO 

Total,  new  budget  (obligational  authority.  Department  of  the  Interior _ 1,568.234.500  2. 06ft  643. 000  ~ 

Consisting  ot — 

Appropriations                   ___ _.  1.568,234,500  2,060,643,000 

Definite  appropriations     _  (1.413.976.500)  (1699  748  000) 

Indefinite  approptiations .._ (154.258.000)  (360  895  000) 

Kemcianda — 

Appiopriations  lo  liquidate  contract  aothoritiy (82.793.000)  (86.070.000) 

Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  and  appropriations  to  liquidate 

conlraci  authority                                       (I.651.IB7.SOO>  (2.146.713,000) 

TITLE  ll-RELATED  AGENCIES  ^^ 

Department  of  Agriculfure 

,  Forest  Service 

rcifM  piolection  and  utiliialion: 

forest  land  management 377.a»4.000  291.136.000 

sf.'f.^'/""'.   .   -  i              ..     -  63,800.000  70.625.000 

Mate  and  private  forestry  cooperation. _ _ 28.022,000  29.746  000 

lotat,  forest  protection  and  ubfiiatioo 469,706,000  391,407.000 

Corstruclion  and  land  acquisition 27,093.000  24. 147. 000 

forest  roads  and  trails  (approprialmn  to  Hquidate  contract  authority) (97,700.000)  (121  000  000) 

ACQuisilicn  of  lands  for  national  forests:  *ar,  ru«.«ju/  ^tfi.uuu.uuu; 

Special  acts  (special  lund,  indefinite) 94  000  161  OtU 

Acquisition  ot  lands  to  complete  land  exchanges 55*300  39*310 

Atqraitionoflands.Klamalh  Indians..    49  OM  OOO 

toopeialive  range  improvements  (special  lund.  indefinite) 700  000  '700'00O 

•Siislance  to  States  for  tree  planting 1.013.000  1346^000 

i,onsuocticn  and  operation  of  recreation  facilities  (indefinite,  special  (und) 3.278.000  1,260,000 

Total.  Foiest Service                           .   501.939.300  468,060,310 

c  ^  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

iaiaiies  and  eapenses „ ISiOOO  176.000 

Footnotes  at  end  ol  table. 


BIO  cowipaied  with— 

New  budget  Budget  estimates  of 
(obligational)  new  (obligational) 
authordy,  1974  authordy,  1575 


+J15  685,000  -K21,000 

+33,454,000  -3,837  000 

(-10.874.000)  (+1,126.000) 

+8.533.000 . 

-18.476.000 _ 

-r20.000 

+39.214,000  -4.45t.000 

+280,254,500  +933,  OcT 


203,195,000  ^42  955  000  -2,381,000 

67.103.000 4>.n3,00O  -343,000 

77,703,000  +5,714,000  +2,164,000 

348, 701.000  +57.4aKI0  ^560  (««' 

467.096.000  +52.611.000  +2,919.000 

(,-793.000) 

66  571.000  -rll.84S,000  +14.696,000 

(59,0«i.00O)        (+16000.000) . 

20  000  000  -20.000.000  ..   . 

3GO0O.0O0  -r37.10O.0OO  -12.000.000 

lis  000,000  

3,000.000 

15  500,000 

680,167,000         +121,566,000  +S.6>S,tRr 

14. 950. 000  +450. 000  -SO  000 

(625.000)  (-205000) 

(875.000)  (->-23«.O0O> 

63.500.000  +4.114,000  +Z.SW0Q6~ 

1,400,000  -rl, 400,000 _. 

79.850.000  +5.964.000  +2.450.000^ 


11.7911.0 


19. 629  000 

10. 954. 000 

192  000 


-2  404,000 

-4,  334,  OOO 

-478,000 


-418.000 

-mooo' 


30  775.000 

42.565.000 

2^067.645.000 

2  067,645, «» 

(I  706,750  Otfl) 

(360  895,000) 

(87,196.000) 
(2. 154. 841.  OOO) 


306, 278. 000 
75. 487.  too 
34.638.000 


-499,410.500  +7.002  COO 
(+292.773,500)  (+7,002.000) 
(-206,637.000) 

(-4  403.000)  (+1.126.000) 

(+503.813.501)  (+8.128.000) 


-71.606.000 
t11.8S7.000 
-6.616.000 


+15. 142. 000 
-T-4.962.000 

-f4. 192.000 


416.403.000 


31.459.000 


(120.464.000  (-22.764.000) 


161.  GOO 

39. 310 

49,  000.  OdO 

700.000  . 

1.344,000 

1,260,000 


-67,  Ot* 
-15.990  . 
-49.000,000  . 


(-536.000) 


-2,000 


500. 366. 310 
174,000 


1.572^90 
+21,000 


+32,306,000 
-2.000 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  Of  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLlGATIOUAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1974  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RtCOM.MEflOED  ID  THE  BILL  FOR  !975    Continued 

pJote.— AH  amounts  are  in  the  fixm  of  "appiopiiatimis"  unless  otherwise  i'ldicated) 


Agmcy  xnd  (ten 


New  budget  (oWi-  Budget  eMimates  Now  hudgel  (otHi- 

eat(onal>>uthontv  ol  new<obliga-  ga'jon<.i) authority 

appropitsted,  1974  lioral)  authorjly.  )«coii>tn#i tiled  in 

<eitacied  to  date)  197^ '  bill 


Bill  compared  wHh 

New  budget    BBdEe*  eitimaie  « 

(oWiBational)      ne-.v  <oblig:ttinnil) 

aulhcrilv.  1974  authurili   137; 


Ui\an  health  setwkes    .  .  - 
itmiM  htaitb'acilitics..    . 

Tout,  Indian  Health 
li'diaii  education 
Sdbries  and  expenses 
S^Uiies  and  expenses  . 


Deparlmert  ot  Heitth.  Eduulion.  and  Wttfxe 
Health  Senices  Admi»islratie6 


ODice  ot  Education 

In^lian  Claims  Commission 

Nitional  Capital  Planning  Cominissian 


CrtdooimeAi  fof  the  aits_  _ . 
Endowment  toi  tlie  humamties. . 
Adiiii'iislrative  eipenses 


National  Foundation  on  lite  Ail<  and  IKe  Humanities 
Solafies  and  Eiyenses 


Subtotal,  salaries  ai>d  eipenses        _  .  .  _ 

Matching  Giant<: 

CndnAffient  lor  the  arts  Ondeftiute) 

endowment  for  ihe  hymanities  (ifiileliii.ie)  . 

Subtotal,  malcixn:  grants  .     
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Nalional  Couiml  en  Indian  0 
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Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authoMty  »iid  appropfialions  Is  liquidate  t 

authO'ity  ._       _ ___ 
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1  includes  budgrt  anWKliMiib  as  folloHrs; 

H.  Hot.  93^209 

Bureau  of  Land  Management:  Manaeement  of  lands  and  resou(tes S9, 700,000 

United  States  Fish  and  twiidlife  Service:  Resoutce  management 800,0000 

Geological  Survey:  Surveys,  investigattons,  and  reseaith ,25,300,000 

Bureau  ol  Mines:  Mines  and  minerals...- ISSS'SSS 

Office  of  Coal  Research:  Salaries  and  expenses ^H'SS'SSS 

Office  of  theSecraUry;  Energy  conservation  and  analysis -  12,9011.0)10 

Tolal,  H.  DM.93  209 - 300,600,000 

H.   Doc.  93-28$ 

Bureau  of  Land  Management:  Management ollands  and  resources 12.325.000 

Geological  Survey:  Surveys,  investigations,  and  researcJi 2,625,000 

Buieauof  Mines:  Minesand  minerals....- SS'SS 

Bureauodndian  Allaits:  Operation  of  Indian  pmgiams ?S'KS 

OlhceollheSolicitocSalarie!  and  eipenses. SSSS 

Office  ot  the  Secretary:  Departmental  operations -  1, 4U0,  uuu 

TolaLH.Doc.93  28.  -  _"j!?j?! 

H.  Doc.  93  291 

Forest  Service:  Acquisition  ollands.  Klamath  Indians.  - 49,000,000 


Bureau  ol  Land  Management:  Management  ollands  and  rtsouiiw ?2' J12'22 

Geological  Survey :  Surveys,  investigatiOM,  and  research 15. 285,  NO 


TolaL  H.  Doc.  93-307.  . 


It.  SIS, « 


H.  Doc.  93-310 

Bureau  ef  iHliae  Affairs:  .«««.,«« 

OpmUonelliiOiaii  Programs !S  SSS  2S2 

ludlaillmleiaitimdtor loans S  SiS  S£ 

ln««i Ion Gmntymdlnsunnce fund 20,000.000 

ToW.H.DocSMlO .  I0.0H.I» 


H.  Doc.  13-317 
ForestService:  Forest  Research S.  040, 000 


Total,  budget  amendments - 409,256,000 


a  Budcet  amendment  contained  in  K.  Doc.  93-286  withdrew  the  nquestof  $300,000  lor  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Oiurcil on  Indian  Opportonity. 


Mr  caiairman,  we  have  presented  In 
detail  this  bill.  We  have  also  presented 
In  detail  through  our  volumes  of  hear- 
ings the  factual  problems  of  America.  I 
have  one  final  word.  If  you  believe  in  this 
country  and  your  coimtrys  sense  of  com- 
mitment to  destiny,  then  you  should  vote 
lor  this  biU.  If  you  beUeve  that  the 
American  society  deserves  less  than  we 
give  to  foreign  nations  around  the  world, 
vote  "No."  ^,^  ^ 

The  committee  firmly  beheves  that  we 
would  be  less  than  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  this  Nation,  if 
we  do  not  support  this  bill. 

The  usual  and  standard  quote  at  this 
point  in  our  proceedings  is  to  say,  "This 
is  a  go<xl  bill,  you  should  support  it."  I 
am  not  going  to  repeat  those  words,  be- 
cause it  is  the  best  bill  we  could  do  under 
the  fiscal  system,  I  am,  however,  going  to 
say  that  if  you  believe  that  Americans 
deserve  good  management  of  their  nat- 
ural and  human  resources,  and  if  you 
lielieve  that  the  United  States  is  going  to 
last  much  longer  than  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings, you  will  support  the  bill. 

It  is  a  bill  for  you — a  bill  for  the  future 
of  that  America  which  will  last  long 
after  we  have  celebrated  our  bicenten- 
nial. It  is  a  meanlngltd  contribution  to 
the  tricentennial  and  to  the  society  of 
nations  with  whom  we  associate. 

Pranldy,  I  believe  that  this  bill  is  a 
small  downpayment  on  what  we  owe  our 
inheritors.  It  is  a  small  downpayment 
that  we  malce  for  having  had  the  privi- 
lege of  living  on  the  American  earth,  and 
it  is  a  commitment  to  the  American 
future, 

Mr,  VANIK.  Mr.  caiaii-man,  wiU  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  ot  Washington,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  committee  for  its  vigilance 
in  assuring  that  the  public  interest  is 
protected  under  the  proposed  expansion 
ot  leasing  on  the  Continental  Shelf.  I  am 
troubled  with  talk  about  a  10-million- 
acre  leasing  program  which  may  exceed 
the  capacity  for  development. 

Can  the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton, the  chairman  of  the  committee,  give 
me  some  assin-ance  that  this  leasing  will 
not  be  beyond  the  capacity  ot  develop- 
ment? 

Right  now  there  is  a  shortage  of  de- 
velopment equipment.  Can  the  gentle- 


woman, the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
assure  me  that  there  will  be  some  vigi- 
lance over  the  leasing  program  in  order 
to  assure  it  keeps  pace  with  the  avail- 
ability or  is  related  to  the  availability  of 
production  equipment? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr, 
Chairman,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  that  this  subject  has  received 
more  care  and  more  scrutiny  in  the  com- 
mittee dlscussioi3s  and  in  our  hearings 
than  any  other.  That  is  the  reason  why 
on  page  7  and  page  8  of  the  report  the 
Members  will  find  a  thorough  discussion 
of  the  responsibility  that  we  felt  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  should  have  in 
the  matter  of  leasing. 

Project  In.-lependence  provides  for  a 
target  program — and  I  use  the  word, 
"target,"  advisedly — of  10  million  acres, 
expanding  the  program  from  3  million 
acres. 

The  committee  is  well  aware  of  the 
problems  of  greatly  expanding  OCS  leas- 
ing particularly  because  of  the  environ- 
mental considerations.  We  have  very 
fragile  terrain  offshore.  We  think  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  should 
not  only  report  its  environmental  find- 
ings, but  that  it  should  discuss  the  prob- 
lems with  the  States  involved,  because 
there  are  some  States  which  have  com- 
plete restrictions  against  exploration, 
against  drilling,  and  so  forth. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  United  States  is  faced  with 
developing  additional  sources  of  energy 
to  tie  able  to  meet  the  ever-expanding 
needs.  However,  the  committee  felt  that 
there  should  be  very  careful  review  at 
each  step  of  the  OCS  leasing  program. 
Vast  amoimts  of  knowledge  are  necessary 
and  that  is  why  the  special  energy  re- 
search and  development  appropriation 
bill  and  this  bill  have  provided  additional 
fimds  which  we  felt  are  necessary. 

The  Members  are  well  aware,  I  am 
sure,  that  this  committee  has  Increased 
fimding  for  the  Geological  Survey  year 
after  year.  The  committee  was  extreme!}' 
disturbed  several  years  ago  to  discover 
that  the  oil  companies  and  the  business 
enterprises  knew  far  more  about  the  ter- 
rain and  about  the  characteristics  of  the 
land  and  the  problems  concerning  these 
matters  than  did  the  Government.  The 
Government  did  not  have  the  money  to 
develop  the  knowledge,  and  the  commit- 


tee has  been  continually  stniggling  with 
this  problem. 

We  think  that  we  are  building  a  far 
soimder  structure. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentlewoman,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  the  commit- 
tee for  this  action  they  have  taken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  leasing  of  Federal  lands 
for  energy  development  should  not  be 
permitted  beyond  the  capacity  for  rea- 
sonable development.  It  appears  that  the 
Department  of  Interior,  in  proposing  an 
expansion  of  OCS  leasing  to  10  million 
acres  a  year,  apparently  has  forgotten 
this  principle  of  e<iulty  and  good  sense. 
In  exploring  for  a  justification  for  the 
accelerated  leasing  schedule,  I  have 
found  almost  no  hard  facts.  Some  In- 
terior representatives  claim,  in  fact,  that 
the  lO-milllon-acre  target  is  only  lui  ap- 
proximate goal  meant  to  spur  additional 
drilling  in  some  vague  hope  of  achieving 
energy  self-sufficiency  by  1980. 

The  Cotincil  on  Environmental  Quality 
recently  released  its  report  on  leasing  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  One  of  the 
major  facts  stressed  by  CEQ  In  its  report 
was  that  the  presence  of  commercially 
recoverable  oil  and  gas  reserves  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Alaskan  OCS — areas  tar- 
geted under  the  accelerated  leasing  pro- 
gram— is  only  speculative.  In  short,  if  we 
lease  these  areas  now,  we  will  not  even 
be  sure  what  we  are  giving  away. 

Another  factor  that  must  be  considered 
is  the  extent  to  which  the  Department  of 
Interior  is  capable  of  regulating  this  de- 
velopment. Currently,  DOI's  program  for 
supervising  OCS  leasing  relies  on  a  great 
deal  of  cctordination  between  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  and  the  Geological 
Survey,  This  program  has  proven  itself 
barely  adequate  to  handle  the  relatively 
low  levels  of  leasing  activity  in  the  past. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this 
tenuous  organizational  arrangement  will 
crumble  under  the  additional  pressure  of 
a  10-milllon-acre  program.  Already  there 
are  indications  that  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey is  not  performing  an  adequate  job  of 
regulating  drilling  activities  on  existing 
leases  In  the  OCS, 

In  sum,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  are 
ample  reasons  why  the  OCS  program 
should  not  go  forward.  The  accelerated 
leasing  of  the  <X:S  at  this  stage  is  pre- 
mature and  quite  apparently  a  reflex  ac- 
tion   to   the   energy   shortages  of   this 
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winter.  The  potential  for  abuse  of  the 
public  interest  Is  high.  For  these  reasons. 
I  hope  the  committee  will  continue  to 
demonstrate  a  high  degree  of  vigilance 
over  the  Department  of  Interiors  ac- 
tivities in  this  area. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
lor  yielding. 

Before  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
rania  delivers  the  main  text  of  his  ad- 
dress. I  think  we  ought  to  take  a  mo- 
ment to  talk  about  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mrs.  Jm.u  Hansen).  She  has 
done  such  a  marvelous  job  for  the  Con- 
gress, for  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, for  her  constituents,  and  for  the 
country  that  I  know  that  Members  of 
the  House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to  tills 
remarkably  capable  person  at  this  time. 
Many  committee  chairmen,  many  sub- 
committee chairmen,  and  all  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
heavy  responsibilities.  When  1  survey 
our  House  membership  I  must  say  that 
there  is  no  more  dedicated,  devoted,  and 
effective  person  in  the  House  than  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  (Mrs. 
JDUA  Hansen  I.  I  think  it  is  a  great  loss 
that  she  is  not  going  to  be  with  us  next 
year.  She  does  her  homework :  she  knows 
her  bill:  she  works  with  her  colleagues 
and  others:  and  she  serves  the  country 
eminently  well.  Future  generations  will 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  foresight 
that  JULM  Hansen  has  demonstrated  in 
providing  for  our  precious  national  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Chaijman,  our  losses  are  furthered 
by  the  departure  of  Wenoeu.  Wyati. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon has  repeatedly  made  valuable  con- 
tributions in  his  work  on  the  Interior 
Subcommittee  and  in  the  committee  and 
the  House  otherwise.  His  sound,  level- 
headed judgment  has  always  been  ap- 
parent in  our  deliberations  in  the  com- 
mittee. He  will  be  greatly  missed. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  want  to  offer  special  rec- 
ognition to  tliese  two  distinguished  and 
outstanding  Americans. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  in  paying  my  respects  and  re- 
grets to  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mrs.  HANSEN!  who  will  not  be 
with  us  next  year. 

Those  of  us  who  have  served  with  this 
delightful  lady  recognize  that  she  has 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  Not 
only  has  she  handled  this  bill  with  great 
elBciency  and  great  concern  for  the  Items 
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other  things  that  she  has  done  while  she 
has  served  with  us  here  in  the  Congress. 
I  have  always  foimd  every  time  that  I 
have  dlscu.ssed  anything  with  the  gentle- 
woman that  she  has  always  had  an  un- 
derstanding and  a  receptive  ear.  She 
docs  not  always  say,  "Yes."  We  do  not 
want  a  chairman  who  always  says. 
"Yes."  She  is  a  delightful  person,  and 
we  are  going  to  miss  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington,  Mrs.  Julia  Hansen,  a 
great  deal.  Not  only  are  we  going  to  miss 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, but  as  well  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  the  neighboring  State 
of  Oregon,  Mr.  WENDEtt  Wyati.  who  Is 
going  to  leave  us.  He  will  not  be  here  ei- 
ther next  year. 

As  they  go  to  whatever  they  plan  to  do 
after  this  session  of  Congress,  we  wish 
them  well  and  want  them  to  know  that 
we  are  grateful  for  the  contributions  that 
they  have  made  durtng  their  sei-vice  here. 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  no 
longer  a  member  of  this  subcommittee 
but  for  3  years  I  was  a  member  and  for 
at  least  a  year  and  a  half  I  served  as 
the  ranking  Democj»tl£  member  on  the 
subcommittee  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington.  iMrs.  Hansen)  and 
al.-o  with  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  WVATT)  I  just  want  to 
add  my  words  at  this  point  to  indicate 
there  are  very  few  people  in  the  House 
who  have  been  more  pleasurable  to  work 
with  than  have  been  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washmgton  (Mrs.  Hansen)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyatt). 
I  think  both  of  them  have  shown  a 
decency  and  a  concern  about  the  subject 
at  hand  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  served 
during  my  career  in  the  House  with  such 
outstanding  members. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  dedicated  public  service  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Interior 
Subcommittee,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Wa,shington  (Mrs.  H/tNSEN>. 

She  has  estabUshed  a  highly  respected 
leadership  in  the  vital  areas  of  conserva- 
tion and  energy  development  She  has 
been  forceful  m  preserving  and  protect- 
ing ihe  national  domain.  She  has  always 
been  graciously  cooperative.  These 
policies  and  her  contributions  deserve 
the  eternal  gratitude  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
for  his  remarks, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  say  to  my 
very  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan as  well  as  my  other  colleagues  who 
have  commented  briefly  today  that  I  wish 


covered  In  the  bill,  but  also  In  all  of  the     to  Join  them  In  expressing  regret  at  the 


decision  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington to  retire.  This  Is  indeed  the  last 
appropriation  bill  that  we  will  pass  that 
will  bear  her  hallmark.  I  think  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  in  the  years  she  has 
been  here  every  single  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  has  borne  the  stamp  in 
no  uncertain  terms  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  (Mrs.  Julia  Botleb 
Hansen  ) . 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  re- 
member however  that  the  work  she  has 
done  in  the  past  will  go  on.  that  millions 
of  Americans  enjoy  a  better  usage  of  the 
national  parks  because  of  her  Interest  in 
them,  that  millions  of  Americans  will 
derive  beneflts  from  our  national  for- 
ests because  of  the  tremendous  interest 
she  has  taken,  and  that  countless  thou- 
sands of  young  Indian  children  will  be 
given  better  educations  and  better  health 
care  because  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  has  taken  the  time  and  ef- 
fort and  made  the  hard  decisions  to 
make  that  possible. 

So  we  wish  her  well  in  her  retirement 
and  thank  her  for  so  many  years  of 
dedicated  public  service. 

Likewise  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  Oregon  (Mr.  Wendell  Wyatt) 
who  is  making  his  last  trip  aroimd  today 
on  this  appropriation  bUl.  I  have  been 
privileged  as  a  Member  of  the  minority 
side  of  the  aisle  to  be  the  beneficiary  of 
the  wise  counsel  of  my  friend  from  Ore- 
gon on  numerous  occasions.  Somebody 
once  made  the  comment  that  one  man 
who  is  right  constitutes  a  majority,  and 
if  that  phrase  ever  had  applicability  I 
think  it  has  applicability  in  the  case  of 
my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon. 

Nobody,  and  I  say  this  Just  as  force- 
fully as  I  can.  has  spent  more  time  and 
more  hours  looking  at  the  problems  that 
face  the  national  forests  of  our  Nation 
than  the  gentleman  from  Oregon.  He  Is 
in  my  Judgment  the  most  knowledgeab'e 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  this  tremendously  im- 
portant resource  and  he  has  done  so 
much  to  make  these  bills  better  vehicles 
for  all  Americans  for  all  time. 

We  wish  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Wendell  Wyatt)  God.speed  in  hU 
letirement  and  thank  him  for  tlie  tre- 
mendous public  service  he  has  performed 
so  unselfishly  and  without  a  great  desire 
to  Uke  the  credit  but  with  a  desire  to 
get  the  Job  done  on  so  many  Important 
issues  on  so  many  different  occasions 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding.  Prom  the  comments 
Just  made  about  our  colleague  from 
Oregon  and  his  willingness  to  dig  In  to 
And  the  facts,  of  course,  his  position 
without  actively  iieeking  a  lot  of  public- 
ity or  seeking  to  aggrandize  himself.  Is 
well  taken.  I  have  had  a  chance  on  many 
occasions  to  work  with  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  and  our  good  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon.  In  both  cases  they 
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have  been  wilUng  to  make  suie  that  the 
appropriation  with  which  we  were  deal- 
ing was  very  thoughtfully  UKisldered 
and  yet  they  were  both  pretty  hard- 
nosed  trying  to  stay  within  the  budget- 
ary requirements,  and  especially  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  in  his  tremendous 
efforts  to  make  sure  that  oin-  National 
Parks  and  Forests  in  the  West  are  ade- 
quately protected.  He  has  been  excep- 
tionally good  and  effective  in  making 
sure  we  have  adequate  funds  for  this 
type  of  activity. 

So  I  tliank  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
out  the  point  that  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon,  has  been  so 
conscientious  in  his  work  on  appropria- 
tions and  trying  to  provide  for  what  is 
really  needed  and  not  trying  to  take  all 
the  credit  when  nuiny  other  Members  of 
Congress  are  taking  all  the  credit;  so  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  bringing  out 
this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  eicpired. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  rise 
today  to  urge  support  for  this  Important 
appropriation  bill.  It  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  taking  note  of  the  tremendous 
contributions  of  the  gentle  lady  from 
Washington  and  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon aa  we  brought  this  bill  to  the  floor: 
but  make  no  mistake  about  it.  this  bill  is 
the  work  product  of  a  group  of  men  and 
women  who  have  worked  together  tr>'ing 
to  produce  a  major  resource  biU  to  Con- 
gress and  do  it  in  a  way  that  makes  it 
capable  of  support  by  every  Member  of 
the  House. 

I  hope  that  when  we  get  beyond  the  5- 
mlnute  rule  it  will  get  the  strong  en- 
dorsement of  the  House,  because  I  be- 
lieve It  merits  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  on  page  2  of  the 
report,  the  second  table  on  tJie  page,  that 
there  Is  »354,079.973  of  additional  spend- 
ing, I  assume  for  the  same  general  pur- 
poses as  those  in  1974.  Now.  irrespective 
of  the  budget,  this  is  an  increase  of  $354 
million  over  the  appropriations  for  the 
same  general  purposes  of  last  year. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  concerning  that  table  that 
it  includes.  In  addition  to  the  regiilar 
budget  request,  permanent  appropria- 
tions that  exist  within  this  bill,  those 
that  arc  essentially  earmarked  appro- 
priations over  which  we  have  vci-y  Uttle 
control.  To  try  to  present  a  full  picture 
of  what  is  being  expended,  those  perma- 
nent appropriations  are  included  along 
with  the  roughly  »3.1  billion  which  is  the 
first  column  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  appropriation 
bill— $3.1  bUlion. 

The  items  below  that,  I  say  to  my  able 
colleague  from  Iowa,  are  permanent 
fimds  over  which  we  have  very  little  dis- 
cretion, but  we  wanted  the  gentleman 
to  know  the  total  amount  of  expendi- 
tures that  are  to  apply,  and  therefore 


they  are  included,  and  indeed  they  do 
refiect  Increases  in  expenditures. 

Mr,  GROSS.  So  it  can  be  accurately 
said  that  the  bill  Is  $354  million  over  ex- 
penditures for  the  same  general  pur- 
poses as  last  year? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ITie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my  colleague 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  ad- 
ditional expenditures.  I  do  want  to  point 
out  to  my  colleague,  if  I  may.  however, 
that  the  table  above  It  indicates  the 
amount  of  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
that  was  requested  of  our  subcommittee 
In  both  bUls. 

The  gentleman  will  recall  that  the  sum 
of  $500  million  which  was  in  this  bill  was 
taken  out  of  It  and  put  into  the  energy 
appropriation  which  we  passed  some  time 
ago.  If  the  gentleman  takes  into  coii- 
sideratlon  all  the  requests  which  we  got 
as  a  committee  of  the  House  for  new  ob- 
llgatlonal authority,  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  exceed  those  requests  by 
$400  million,  looking  at  the  total  pack- 
age. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  somehow  or  other 
I  still  cannot  relate — but  the  gentleman 
is  saying  that  this  table,  the  second  table 
on  page  2  of  the  report,  is  $354  million 
above  spending  for  the  same  general  pur- 
poses as  last  year — we  cannot  very  well 
fight  inflation  on  that  basis,  can  we? 

Mr.  McDADE.  There  are  increases  in 
expenditures,  I  say  to  my  colleague,  but 
a  lot  of  that  money  the  gentleman  sees 
reflected  in  that  table  is  presented  to  give 
him  and  other  Members  of  the  House  a 
total  picture  of  what  is  Involved  here, 
but  It  is  Important  to  know  that  we  have 
very  little  control  over  those  permanent 
accoimts.  They  do  impact  on  Federal 
spending,  but  not  In  new  obligation  au- 
thority. 

What  we  bad  before  us  Is  more  ac- 
curately reflected  above  in  the  summary 
of  the  bill  showing  what  the  requests  for 
new  obUgational  authority  were;  new 
spending  authority  were,  and  how  we 
dealt  with  those, 

I  say  to  my  colleague  from  Iowa  that 
we  did  make  a  very  strong  effort  to  keep 
this  bill  within  the  bounds  of  the  rec- 
ommended budget.  As  I  indicated,  we 
liad  to  consider  about  a  billion  dollars  of 
requests  In  excess  of  the  budget.  We 
worked  very  diligently  not  to  get  into 
that  position  and  to  bring  to  the  House 
a  bill  today  which  would  not  force  the 
Members  to  have  to  decide  what  they 
would  be  for  or  against — a  budget  buster 
like  that  or  this  important  resource  bill. 
We  have  not  done  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  not  the  real  test  not 
how  much  we  spend  above  whot  we  spent 
last  year? 

If  you  and  I  are  in  flnanclal  trouble, 
we  must  cut  our  rate  of  spending,  can- 
not we  agree  on  that? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  think  that  is  certainly 
one  test  people  ought  to  apply,  but  I  do 
not  think  It  Is  the  full  test.  For  example, 
may  I  say  to  my  colleague  that  In  this 
bill,  and  In  the  energy  bill  we  passed  some 


time  ago,  was  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
try  to  develop  oiir  resources — If  you  will, 
the  peoples'  resources — to  solve  the  en- 
ergy crisis. 

That  did  reflect  Increases  in  spending 
that  will  occur  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman's 
time  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

I  think  it  is  important,  I  say  to  my 
able  colleague  from  Iowa,  to  recognize 
some  of  these  things.  We  have  to  ex- 
amine the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  to 
see  whether  or  not  we  ought  not  to 
be  bringing  in  more  production  of  oil. 
We  have  to  examine  whether  or  not  we 
caxmot  take  coal  and  put  it  into  a  more 
presentable  form,  either  through  lique- 
fication  or  gasification,  to  try  to  help  us 
solve  the  energy  crisis. 

Some  of  these  expenditures  that  we 
are  making  in  this  bill  I  think  wUl  help 
us  through  the  energy  crisis  and  will  as- 
sist us.  it  seems  to  me,  in  bringing  in  ad- 
ditional revenue  to  the  Treasury,  some- 
thing like  $9  million,  by  activities  gen- 
erated within  this  bill, 

I  think  this  is  a  good  investment  In 
helping  us  to  use  our  resources,  lliis  bill 
does  more  than  a  few  worthwhile  things. 
I  woiild  say  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  In  the  budget  this 
year  there  Is  an  Item  we  have  not  car- 
ried before,  and  that  Is  GSA  space  costs 
which  amotmts  to  a  substantial  amount 
of  monej'. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  looking 
at  all  these  factors  and  recognizing  what 
it  is  we  are  making  these  expenditures 
for  today.  I  think  we  can  support  this 
bill  with  a  resounding  rote.  I  hope  that 
we  do.  I  hope  that  we  recognize  that  the 
investment  that  we  are  making  In  this 
bill  in  our  national  forests  and  in  our  na- 
tional resources  and  that  we  will  do  much 
in  assisting  our  native  Americans  to  get 
better  education,  to  get  better  health 
care,  and  indeed,  in  trying  to  make  cul- 
tural opportunities  available  to  a  wider 
segment  of  the  American  people. 

All  of  these  factors  merit  our  support 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  16072  is  In  my 
judgment,  one  of  the  most  important  bills 
brought  before  this  House  each  year.  It  Is 
a  resource  bill  where  investments  are 
made  In  renewable  resources,  energy 
resources,  recreational  resources,  and, 
most  Importantly,  In  human  resources. 
The  dividends  from  these  investments 
are  realized  in  better  education  for  In- 
dian children,  improved  health  care  for 
Indian  families,  ciiltural  and  recreational 
opportunities  for  millions  of  American 
families  and  effective  environmental 
mi\nagement  policies  for  our  public  lands. 

The  total  new  obllgatlonol  authority 
contained  in  this  bill  amotmts  to  $3,153,- 
515,310.  This  is  $450,630  above  the  budget 
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estimates,  and  qiUte  close  to  the  amounts 
requested.  However,  a  more  meaningful 
compari.5on  in  my  Judgment,  is  to  look 
at  the  funds  we  arc  appropriating  today 
in  terms  of  liow  much  revenue  they  will 
Kenerate.  The  total  revenues  generated  in 
this  bill  will  amount  to  an  estimated 
S3.162.525.310  for  the  comini  fiscal  year 
This  means  we  are  investing  $3  billion 
and  we  aie  geneiating  $9  biUlon,  This  by 
anyoiies  standards,  is  a  tremendous  in- 
vestment of  tax  dollai-5. 

However,  we  must  look  nt  the  total 
picture.  The  actions  of  the  committee  in 
funding  items  in  this  bill  will  yield  bene- 
fits to  our  Nation  for  many  years  to  come 
and  tho.se  benefits  will  not  only  be  meas- 
ui-ed  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  The 
vast  acreage  of  public  lands  managed  by 
the  Interior  Department  and  the  Forest 
Service  represent  a  proprietary  relation- 
.ship  between  the  people  of  this  Nation 
and  their  Government.  At  the  present 
time.  1.897  billion  acres,  both  onshore  and 
offshore,  containing  huge  amounts  of  re- 
sources are  funded  through  the  activities 
in  this  bUI.  These  lands  will  yield  an 
abundance  of  national  and  natural  re- 
souices  now^  and  for  many  years  to  come. 
Our  national  forests  >ield  a  harvest 
of  12.6  billion  board  feet  of  timber,  one- 
half  of  the  water  resources  of  the  West, 
grazing  for  6  million  head  of  Uvestock. 
The  Bruean  of  Laiid  Management  ad- 
ministers  the  sale   of   over    13   billion 
board    feet    of    timber    annually    with 
receipts  accruing  to  the  Treasury  of  S16 
million.  In  addition  the  BLM  adniinisters 
lands  where  9  million  head  of  livestoclc 
graze  and  habitat  for  miUlons  of  animals. 
The  BLM  is  also  charged  with  the  Im- 
tmrtant  task  of  administering  the  mining 
and   mineral   leasing    activities   on    1.3 
billion   acres  of   offshore  and   onshore 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands. 

Programs  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  produce  7.6  milUon  pounds  of  flsh 
each  year.  Their  activities  also  include 
the  support  of  44  million  annual  fishing 
days  and  about  1.6  million  waterfowl 
days,  as  weU  as  6.3  million  hunting  and 
fishing  use  days. 

Earlier  this  session  the  Appropriations 
Committee  produced  a  Special  Energy 
Appropriations  bill  in  an  attempt  to 
expedite  and  accelerate  this  Nation  s  new- 
energy  supplies.  Our  subcommittee  pro- 
duced one  title  of  that  bill  including 
more  than  S543  million  dollars  in  direct 
energy  research  aimed  at  producing 
those  new  energy  sources.  Many  of  the 
activities  in  this  bUl  are  closely  related 
to  our  energy  crisis  but  are  not  directly 
Involved  In  energy  research.  Over  S122 
miUion  In  energy  related  activities  are 
contained  in  this  blU.  including  such  pro- 
grams as  energy  leasing  activity  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  inspections  to  insure  that 
environmental  considerations  are  being 
met.  health  and  safety  research  in  the 
Nation's  deep  coal  mines  and  research  by 
the  Forest  Service  into  proper  suface 
mine  reclamation  techniques. 

There  are  numerous  programs  con- 
tained in  this  bill  that  meet  the  many 
needs  of  the  American  Indians.  This  bill 
contains  over  (1  billion  in  funds  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affaii-s.  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  and  for  educational  as- 
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slstance  to  Indian  youth.  The  accom- 
plishments of  the  Indian  Health  Service 
have  been  tremendous  over  the  past  dec- 
ade. Infant  death  rates  are  down  67 
percent,  tuberculosis  is  down  85  percent, 
gastritis  is  down  81  percent,  influenza 
and  pneumonia  are  down  58  percent. 
Willie  these  statistics  are  Impressive,  they 
are  only  the  beginning  of  a  long  effort  to 
Improve  tlie  health  and  welfare  of  In- 
dian families.  The  funds  In  this  bill  will 
allow  for  the  education  of  nearly  150.000 
Indian  childi-en  In  Federal  boarding 
schools  and  In  public  schools. 

But  the  American  Indians  are  not  the 
only  beneficiaries  of  this  bill.  The  funds 
for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  have  been  increased  by 
25  percent,  the  largest  increase  in  the 
bill.  We  have  provided  funds  for  con- 
struction, additional  land  acquisition, 
and  other  improvements  to  our  National 
Park  System.  Each  year  over  200  million 
visitations  aie  made  to  our  national 
parks,  where  all  America  can  enjoy  un- 
Umited  recreational  opportunity.  Our  na- 
tional paiks  are  one  of  our  finest  invest- 
ments. 

We  have  abo  taken  action  to  Increase 
funds  for  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  The  total  Forest  Service  budget 
has  now  passed  the  $500  million  mark.  In- 
creases of  $15  million  coupled  with  an- 
other $35  million  in  this  bill  should  be 
sufficient  to  launch  the  Forest  Service 
proposed  10-year  reforestation  and  tim- 
ber stand  program.  These  funds  will  pro- 
vide planting  for  an  additional  30.000 
acres  and  at  this  level  the  entire  present 
3.3  million  acres  of  backlog  can  be  com- 
pletely reforested. 

Also  Included  in  this  bill  is  approxi- 
mately $4.2  milhon  for  additional  land 
acquisition  at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Area.  This  vitally 
important  national  recreational  area  has 
languished  far  too  long  a  time.  Thanks 
to  the  cooperation  of  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  we  have  been  able  to 
greatly  increase  available  funding  for 
this  park.  We  must  do  so  for  many  rea- 
sons. 

First,  the  threat  of  condemnation  has 
hung  over  the  citizens  of  this  area  for  al- 
most a  decade,  working  Innumberable 
hardships  upon  them.  They  have  a  right 
to  expect  speedy  justice  In  the  resolution 
of  their  cases.  This  large  Infusion  of 
money  will  help  meet  that  end.  Secondly, 
previous  land  owned  by  the  Fedei-al  Gov- 
ernment in  this  area  has  presented  us 
with  a  checkerboard  type  of  ownership, 
the  result  of  which  has  been  an  admin- 
istrative nightmare.  Past  superintend- 
ents of  the  park  have  found  it  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  manage  this  national  a-sset 
in  a  way  that  would  enable  it  to  achieve 
its  full  potential  for  the  people  of  oiu- 
Nation.  We  have  needed  this  large  In- 
fusion of  money  to  try  to  meet  tills  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  spoken  with 
knowledgeable  people  in  the  National 
Park  Service  who  tell  me  that  if  all  goes 
weU.  this  should  be  the  last  request  for 
funds  for  land  acquisition  for  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap  Recreation  Area.  As  one 
who  has  spent  countless  hours  getting 
this  park  reauthorized,  attending  to  the 
needs  of  those  whose  land  wa.s  tied  up 
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awaiting  condemnation  awards,  attempt- 
ing to  assure  that  the  various  park  su- 
perintendents had  the  various  staff  and 
other  assets  necessary  to  perform  their 
tasks  with  the  excellence  that  we  have 
come  to  expect  of  them.  I  am  deeply 
pleased  that  we  may  well  be  at  the  end  of 
this  particular  road.  The  National  Parks 
have  been  described  as  "windows  of  the 
past,"  and  this  great  resource,  when  it  is 
completed,  will  protect  for  futme  gen- 
ei-ations  of  Americans  one  of  our  Na- 
tion s  most  magnificent  land  areas, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  several  ol 
our  States  have  been  plagued  by  an  In- 
festation of  gypsy  moths  for  some  time 
rrnw-.  Some  time  ago.  as  a  result  of  a  leg- 
islative effort  which  I  undertook,  this 
committee  directed  the  Forest  Service  to 
engage  in  maximum  transferability  of  all 
accounts  so  that  there  would  be  sufficient 
funding  to  have  effective  control  pro- 
grams operated  by  the  affected  State,  the 
Forest  Service,  and  the  appropriate  local 
governments.  The  Forest  Service  reports 
to  us  that  there  are  in  Inventory  several 
chemicals  that  do  provide  an  effective 
control  mechanism  for  this  pest  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  control  chem- 
icals contain  none  of  the  damaging 
chemical  effects  that  are  often  associ- 
ated with  DDT.  The  Forest  Service  Is  to 
be  commended  for  its  work  in  develop- 
ing these  chemicals.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
constantly  pointed  out  to  them  that 
much  more  remains  to  be  done  If  we  are 
to  insure  that  our  vital  timber  stands 
are  protected  against  this  infestation 
Therefore.  I  am  most  pleased  to  report 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
this  bill  contains  a  new  and  Important 
research  initiative  designed  to  provide 
us  with  even  more  effective  measures 

The  bill  contains  $3.4  million  In  this 
fiscal  year  for  this  research  project  and 
that  Is  important.  Even  more  Important 
Is  the  fact  that  we  have  received  as- 
siu-ance  from  the  appropriate  executive 
groups  that  tills  represents  the  first  fiscal 
year  funding  of  a  multiyear  research 
project  designed  to  bring  this  problem 
under  control.  Indeed,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  agreed  to  spend 
at  least  $22.2  million  In  the  fiscal  years 
ahead  in  trying  to  naU  down  a  solution 
to  this  problem.  Our  committee  shall  in 
the  meantime  continue  to  monitor  the 
department  to  make  certain  that  its  con- 
trol programs  are  responsive,  appropri- 
ately funded,  and  meaningful  in  this 
continuing  struggle  to  protect  our  tim- 
ber stands  and  control  the  gypsy  moth 
We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
dollars  that  we  appropriate  todav  to- 
geUier  with  those  that  will  come  in  fu- 
ture fiscal  years,  will  place  us  in  an  even 
stionger  position. 

Funds  contained  In  this  bill  will  also 
provide  $2  million  to  enable  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  to  continue  its  demoiLstiatlon 
projects  utilizing  the  single  bore  hole  in- 
jection method.  This  method,  which  was 
developed  by  the  Dowell  Division  of  the 
Dow  Chemical  Co.,  is  in  my  judgment 
the  most  important  break-through  made 
in  the  area  of  subsidence  control  in  the 
past  50  years.  The  process  has  been  ini- 
tially tested  both  In  Wyoming  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  principles  inherent  in 
the    method    liave    proven    themselves 


workable.  Most  Importantly,  such  work, 
when  fully  demonstrated,  has  the  poten- 
tial to  provide  us  with  a  new  weapon  In 
the  battle  to  improve  our  environment 
by  restoring  subsurface  conditions  in 
previously  inaccessible  and  often  aban- 
doned underground  mine  workings. 

As  we  know,  such  mine  workings  over 
a  period  of  time  are  certain  to  deterio- 
rate and  as  they  do.  they  create  an  in- 
evitable surface  disturbance.  Too  often, 
the  tragic  circumstances  of  that  surface 
disturbance  are  Innocent  people  who  see 
their  homes  or  their  businesses  de- 
stroyed, as  the  subsurface  support  gives 
way.  This  new  method  of  subsurface  sta- 
bilization enables  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  gain  access  to  those  deteriorating  and 
abandoned  workings  where  access  never 
was  possible  before;  and  access.  In  this 
case,  enables  us  to  bring  relief  to  those 
who  would  otherwise  face  the  loss  of 
their  homes  or  their  businesses. 

I  am  hopeful  as  well  that  this  process, 
as  it  moves  through  the  demonstration 
phase,  will  prove  itself  a  reliable  and 
dependable  weapon  in  all  cases  of  sub- 
surface disturbance.  When  it  does,  it 
»111  contain  within  it  the  capacity  to 
offer  a  far  more  effective  cost-benefit 
ratio  to  these  projects.  Great  credit  is 
owed  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  their 
willingness  to  Innovate  In  this  critical 
field,  and  with  the  new  $2  million  in  this 
bill,  we  will  be  able  to  move  closer  to  the 
day  when  the  process  will  be  totally 
perfected.  In  the  interim,  let  us 
never  forget  that  we  will  be  providing 
protection  to  people  who  see  their  homes 
or  busines.ses  threatened. 

Some  time  ago,  we  were  contacted  by 
officials  of  the  borough  of  Tunkhannock 
in  my  congressional  district  who  co- 
operated with  the  State  government  in 
acquiring  several  tracts  of  land  with 
homes  thereon.  That  acquisition  was  es- 
sential because  of  the  devastating  effects 
of  Hurricane  Agnes.  Officials  of  the 
borough  were  advised  by  the  State  gov- 
ernment that  the  proper  way  for  the 
acquisition  to  occur  was  through  fund- 
ing provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation.  Appropriate  steps  were  taken 
by  the  local  goverrunent.  and  long  after 
the  horrible  events  of  1972.  they  were 
advised  of  a  legal  problem  that  existed 
as  a  result  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation's  solicitor's  opinion.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  essential  that  this  prob- 
lem be  resolved  and  to  that  end.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  we  have  worked 
with  officials  of  the  BOR  and  developed 
appropriate  language  contained  in  the 
committee  report  we  are  passing  today 
which  will  remove  the  legal  Impediment 
and  permit  the  BOR  to  acquire  these 
properties  at  preflood  values  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  to  Mr.  Watt, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation,  and  his  solicitor,  and  Mr. 
Hulett.  for  the  wonderful  spirit  of  co- 
oiieration  they  displayed  in  reaching  an 
equitable  solution  to  this  problem. 

In  summary,  this  bill  Is  a  product  of 
many  months  of  deliberation  over  how  to 
best  meet  the  numerous  and  varied  pro- 
grams which  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  renewable  and  depletable 
resources;  our  cultural  and  human  re- 


sources: and  the  prudent  management 
of  our  public  lands.  It  is  a  series  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  wise  Investments  In  Amer- 
ica and  I  urge  Its  adoption  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  1  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
from  Illinois  i  Mr.  Yates)  . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  first 
join  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
commended  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

The  bill  is,  of  course,  a  special  tribute 
to  the  excellence  of  her  representation 
and  of  her  superior  personality  this  aX- 
temoon;  but  It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  a 
program  for  the  progress  and  advance- 
ment of  our  Nation.  I  want  to  express 
the  admiration  and  respect  that  I  have 
for  the  gentlewoman.  I  have  sat  in  com- 
mittee with  her  through  weeks  and 
montlis  of  hearings,  and,  I  have  watched 
the  manner  in  which  she  conducted  the 
hearings  and  the  manner  in  which  she 
anal}-zed  the  requests  for  appropriations 
of  the  various  Government  agencies 
which  receive  their  funds  in  this  bill. 

Her  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the 
various  programs  is  matched  only  by  her 
ability  to  comprehend  their  meaning  In 
the  full  context  of  the  bill. 

The  distinguished  chairman.  Jtn.iA 
BuTiER  Hansen,  knows  the  reality  behind 
all  the  testimony  with  which  the  com- 
mittee was    presented. 

The  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  grew  up  in  the  great  logging 
camps  of  the  Northwest.  She  knows  the 
timber  industry.  She  has  been  In  the 
coal  mines.  She  has  visited  the  game 
preserves.  She  has  been  on  the  oil  rigs. 
She  has  been  in  the  great  national  parks, 
and  she  has  been  in  the  art  centers.  She 
is  a  poet  and  author  In  her  own  right. 
She  is  sensitive  to  th,;  visual  arts  and  to 
literature.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mrs.  Hansen 
knows  the  people  who  have  a  vital  in- 
terest in  these  programs,  people  whom 
she  loves,  and  who  in  turn  love  her. 

I  do  not  say  that  lightly.  I  have  seen 
it  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  Indians, 
in  those  of  the  Samoan  Natives  and  In 
tlie  eyes  of  people  from  Micronesia,  who 
have  visited  our  committee.  I  have  heard 
the  words  they  have  spoken  to  her.  and 
I  have  heard  the  words  they  have  spoken 
about  her.  They  were  not  obsequious 
words  or  words  uttered  because  of  the 
appropriations  that  were  involved  in  this 
bill.  These  were  people  who  were  simply 
and  honestly  trying  to  express  the  spe- 
cial kind  of  feeling  that  they  have  for 
one  who  they  know  Is  a  verj-  good  friend 
of  theirs. 

All  of  us  have  the  highest  respect  for 
Mrs.  Hansen,  a  feeUng  that  we  all  have 
for  her  beyond  that  of  a  colleague. 

She  is  our  dear  friend,  and  it  is  with 
real  sadness  that  we  contemplate  her 
leaving. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade>  mentioned 
that  this  was  the  last  time  that  Mrs. 
Hansen  would  leave  her  hallmark  on 
this  bill  I  do  not  think  he  really  meant 
that.  This  Is  the  last  time  Mrs.  Hansen 
will  leave  her  name  on  this  bill,  but  her 
hallmark  will  stay  on  this  bill  not  only 
for  this  year  but  for  the  next  year  and 


for  years  to  come,  because  the  mark  that 
she  has  placed  on  these  appropriations 
for  all  the  activities  that  make  up  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  will  stay 
with  us  for  generations  to  come.  Such 
has  been  her  vision,  her  insight,  and  her 
remarkable  acumen. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  remarks  he 
is  making.  I  know  they  are  2,000  percent 
true. 

I  would  like  to  join  In  the  sentiments 
the  gentleman  has  expressed,  even 
though  I  cannot  match  him  in  the  de- 
tails of  his  knowledge.  My  knowledge 
runs  In  other  directions  and  In  other 
subjects. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  is  losing  a  great  lady 
when  the  gentlewoman,  the  leader  of 
my  delegation,  leaves  at  this  time,  and  I 
am  certainly  grateful  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  is  spreading  this  dis- 
cussion on  the  Record. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
echo  the  sentiments  of  both  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  and  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington,  with  regard 
to  the  leader  of  our  delegation.  We  will 
miss  her  verj-  much.  I  think  this  House 
win.  too. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  on  the  floor  with 
her  here  today  as  she  is  bringing  her  last 
bill  to  us. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kind  comments  which  he  has 
made  for  the  head  of  our  delegation  and 
wish  JtiLu  the  best  for  the  future. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  mj'self  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  reaffirm 
wliat  he  has  already  said. 

My  experience  is  brief  on  this  commit- 
tee, being  a  1-year.  Junior  member  of 
the  committee.  However,  my  experience 
has  been  long  enough,  m  association  n  ith 
JmjA  Hansen,  since  I  have  been  here  to 
cause  me  to  reaffirm  what  has  already 
been  said,  and  that  is  that  she  is  a  tough 
deUberate  legislator,  and  she  will  not  be 
dissuaded  by  sophistry  of  any  kind.  Yet, 
in  the  midst  of  that  toughness  and  de- 
llberateness  and  tenaciou.sness.  she  has 
a  compassionate  side  which  tempers  that 
toughness  to  a  reasonableness  that  is 
necessary  in  a  democracy  of  our  type  in 
order  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  all  as 
nearly  as  is  possible  and  as  nearly  as  is 
practical  under  the  Umitatlons  of  the 
budget  and  the  concerns  of  our  country. 
The  gentlewoman's  compassion  for  the 
Indians,  as  has  been  stated,  is  well  known 
and  is  strongly  felt.  Her  name  is  talked 
about,  and  she  is  as  nearly  a  legendary 
figure  as  one  can  find  among  the  Indian 
tribes  across  the  country. 
Mr.   Chairman.  I  have  been  out  in 
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Samoa,  and  I  And  that  in  the  trust  ter- 
ritories her  compassion  and  her  knowl- 
edge are  well  received  ont  there. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  ilke  to 
mention   a   word   conceminj  my   good 
iriend.  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr 
Wtatt),  who  has  been  very  able  In  the 
fields  or  forestry  and  western  problems 
just  as  has  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington been  most  knowledgeable  about 
the  affairs  of  the  West,  which  deal  pri- 
marily with  our  public  lands.  Jm.u  Hah- 
SEN    and    Weitoeli    Wy*tt   have    been 
bastions  In  support  of  our  forest  re- 
sources and  other  public  resource  needs 
Mr.  Ciiairman,   Uie  genUeman  from 
Oregon  has  acted  \\  ith  very  great  insight 
I  would  like  to  commend  him  also  at  this 
time.  We  are  losing  two  tine  Members 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  In  the 
fields  of  natural  resources  and  the  pro- 
tection of  our  natural  resources,  which 
still  remains  the  key  to  the  future  of  our 
Nation.  This  Nation  needs  more  of  the 
stature  of  JuitA  Ha-vsin  and  Wendell 
Wtati. 

Mr.  DON  K  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Ciiair- 
man. I  rise  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  in  regard  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen  • 
and  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr 
Wyatti  . 

Mr.  Ciiairman.  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
J»rt  of  HJl.  16027.  tlie  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  appro- 
priations bill.  1975  and,  at  the  outset.  I 
want  to  join  my  colleaifues  in  commenda- 
tion and  appreciation  of  the  capable  and 
dedicated  performance  of  my  colleague 
from  Washington,  the  very  able  cliair- 
woman  (Mrs.  Hansen  >  and  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oregon  (Mr 
Wyatt)  since  tliey  will  soon  be  retiring 
from  the  Congre.s.s. 

In  their  respective  roles,  both  Mrs 
Hansen  and  Mr  Wyatt  have  truly  acted 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
pubUc  by  prudently  apportioning  funds 
for  the  protection,  enhancement,  and 
wise  utilization  of  our  vast  wealth  of  na- 
tural resources.  Through  their  efforts, 
they  have  demonstrated  a  genuine  im- 
dei'standing  of  our  concerns  and  needs 
not  only  in  the  Pacific  Noithwest,  but 
throughout  our  Nation,  and  1  want  to 
Uike  this  opportunity  to  tliank  them  for 
a  job  well  done. 

At  the  same  time.  I  want  to  commend 
the  ranking  minority  member  iMr.  Mc- 
Dade  '  ;ind  the  othei-  members  of  the  In- 
tenor  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
Uie  fine  job  they  have  done,  in  the  face 
of  the  many  competing  demands  for 
funding.  In  recommending  realistic,  re- 
sixMJSive  and  responsible  funding  levels 
sufficient  to  deal  with  some  of  our  mo.st 
presstog  national  priorities. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that,  in  recognition  of  our  serious 
energj-  problems  and  the  need  to  move 
as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  energv 
■mdependence,"  the  committee  has  seeii 
nt  to  recommend  increased  funding 
levels  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  the  Oeoloeical  Sui-vey.  Tliese 
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funding  Increases  will  allow  a  greater 
expansion  of  BLM's  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  leasing  program  and  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey's  mineral  lease  management 
and  resource  evaluation  and  classifica- 
tion activities  which,  as  1  see  it.  are  ab- 
solutely vital  if  we  are  to  successfully 
advance  toward  energy  self-sufficiency. 
The  committee's  funding  recommen- 
dation of  J300  million  for  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  will  allow  con- 
tinued acquisition  of  lands  for  parks  and 
recreation  to  meet  the  public's  growing 
demand  for  recreational  opportunity.  I 
am  parUcularly  pleased  to  note  that  Uie 
recommended  funding  level  includes  $15 
million  for  land  acquisition  in  the  Gold- 
en Gate  National  Recreation  Area,  the 
establisliment  of  which  I  cosponsored  as 
a  member  of  the  authorizing  committee. 
The  committee  bill  also  includes  sig- 
nificant and.  in  my  Judgment,  necessary 
Increases  In  funding  for  Indian  pro- 
grams,   both    through    the   Bureau    of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office  of  Indian 
Education.  Of  particular  importance  is 
the  »20  billion  in  funding  requested  for 
Impleraentatign  of  the  Indian  Financing 
Act  which.  In  my  judgment,  will  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  goal  of  Indian 
self-determination. 

As  the  rankhig  minoiity  member  of 
the  Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  authorizing  committee, 
I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  has 
recommended  a,  funding  level  of  »63.5 
million  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  This  funding  will  allow 
the  ti-ust  territory  to  continue  its  im- 
portant efforts  to  upgrade  and  e.xpand 
vitally-needed  public  sei-vices  and  facu- 
lties. 

In  representing  an  area  in  which  the 
lumber  industry  plays  a  key  economic 
role,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  important 
contributions  of  the  Forest  Service  to 
the  effective  utilization  and  conservation 
of  our  timber  resources.  For  this  reason. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  has 
recommended  additional  funding  for  the 
Forest  Service  to  initiate  a  10-year  re- 
forestation and  timber  stand  improve- 
ment program,  as  well  as  funding  for 
wateished  management,  forest  fire  con- 
trol, and  forestry  research.  A  portion  of 
this  funding  wiU  be  used  to  meet  in- 
creased costs  of  forestry  research  labo- 
ratoi-y  construction  at  various  locations 
including  the  Redwood  Research  Labo- 
ratory at  Areata.  CaUf . 

In  a  related  matter,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  note  that  the  committee  ha'i 
once  again  included  a  restriction  on  use 
of  fund.s  included  in  this  bUl  for  sales  of 
unpiocessed  timber  from  Federal  lands 
where  timber  wiU  be  .sold  for  export  or 
used  as  a  substitute  for  timber  from  pri- 
vate  lands  sold  for  export.  As  some  of  my 
colleagues  know  aU  too  well,  log  exports 
have  been  a  major  concern  of  the  forest 
products  industry  in  northern  California 
and  throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  I  am  pleased  that  the  conmilttee  saw 
fit  to  address  this  problem 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chahman.  the  dis- 
tmguihed  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton is  not  only  a  great  lady  for  all  the 
personal  quaUties  that  she  pos-sesses.  but 
she  is  a  great  American,  one  who  hai 
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the  ideals  and  traditions  of  our  IVnind 
Ing  Fathers  perpetually  to  mind  one 
who  loves  her  country.  She  loves  Amer- 
ica, and  slie  has  done  everything  in  this 
bUl  to  make  America  the  great  Nation 
that  it  is. 

Mr.  ChaiiTOan.  I  wish,  too,  to  address 
my  remarks  in  fareweU  tribute  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyatti 
and  to  tell  him  how  much  of  a  joy  and 
a  pleasure  it  was  to  serve  with  him  on 
the  committee,  to  work  with  him  to 
liear  his  suggestions,  and  to  be  associated 
m  his  progressive  contributions  which  be 
has  made  in  the  Congress.  We  wlU  miss 
hira  very  much,  and  we  hope  he  and 
JoLu  Hansen  will  come  back  and  visit 
anth  us  often. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  great  attri- 
butes of  the  distinguished  genUewoman 
from  Wahington  Is  her  foresight.  She 
recognizes  that  one  of  our  greatest  chal- 
leuges  as  a  NaUon  is  the  effecUve  man- 
agement of  our  national  resources  We 
no  longer  Uve  In  a  world  where  questions 
of  resource  development  can  be  reaolved 
by  band- aids,  suggested  by  a  remote 
bureaucracy.  The  varied  cliaracter  of  our 
many  resources  poses  an  equally  varied 
task  of  management.  For  example,  the 
naUonal  forests  which  provide  the  lum- 
ber for  construction  and  the  fiber  for 
papermaklng,  are  a  uniquely  renewable 
resource.  They  are  a  crop,  and  for  them 
good  management  means  good  hus- 
bandrj-.  recognizing  the  years  it  takes  for 
trees  to  grow. 

This  year,  in  this  biU.  the  committee 
recommends  that  the  Forest  Service  meet 
lt.s  responsibiUties.  In  a  series  of  unprec- 
edented discussions,  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  comnUttee  identified  a  largely 
neglected  area  of  Its  responsibUlty  and 
together  produced  a  program  to  meet 
those  needs. 

It  Is  proposed  in  this  bill  that  everj' 
acre  of  a  3.3  million  acre  backlog  be 
planted  with  trees  in  a  peiiod  of  10  years 
With  this  money  an  additional  30  0O0 
acres  will  be  replanted.  The  committee 
would  liave  liked  to  go  even  further  but 
the  Forest  Service  assured  us  that  this 
was  all  the  money  that  could  be  used  in 
tills  year. 

This  Is  more  than  the  sUrt  of  a  ne» 
program.  It  is  a  commitment  to  the  fu- 
ture, to  future  generaUons,  that  they 
will  continue  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
great  foresU  that  have  been  a  part  of 
our  national  heritage,  and  which  will  re- 
main a  part  of  their  national  heritage  as 
well.  The  results  and  the  benefits  may 
not  be  obvious  next  year,  nor  the  veaV 
after  that,  but  in  the  years  to  come  when 
ti-ees  WiU  have  gron-n  on  acres  that  would 
otherwise  liave  been  barren,  we  will  be 
able  to  look  back  with  pride  upon  this 
day.  and  jusUflably  so,  becaaie  this  com- 
mittee and  this  Congress  wUl  have  re- 
Placed  ineplacable  resources  tlirougb 
programs  of  exploration  and  good  man- 
agement. 

We  have  only  the  beginning  of  a  tech- 
nology, Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  wUI  need 
to  become  more  efBcient  in  the  use  of  our 
resources.  Industry  has  many  more  In- 
struments tliat  are  avaUable  which  pro- 
vide it  «lth  information  than  the  Gov- 
ernment possesses.  As  a  result.  Govern- 


ment decisions  have  frequently  been 
made  in  the  dark  for  lack  of  adequaU 
information-  We  have  provided  in  this 
bill  the  beginnings  to  obtain  the  source 
information  which  will  permit  a  greater 
management  of  the  resources  that  be- 
long to  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  bill  before  us  responds  in  a  com- 
prehensive, thoughtful  and  creative  way, 
and  places  great  emphasis  on  the  man- 
agement and  development  of  our  fossil 
fuels.  The  fuel  shortage  of  last  summer 
and  mid-winter  was  shocking  to  most 
Americans,  but  its  lesson  can  be  helpful 
if  we  can  learn  from  it  to  practice  con- 
servation of  our  resources. 

The  federal  Government  is  the  owner 
and  the  lessor  of  some  of  the  Nation's 
largest  reserves  of  oil  sand,  oil  shale,  on- 
stiore  and  offshore  oil  deposits.  In  his 
Project  Independence  the  President  pro- 
posed to  make  a  substantial  commit- 
ment to  offshore  oil  exploration  and  ex- 
ploitation. Government  leases  for  such 
drilling  are  prot>osed  to  cover  millions 
of  acres.  Nowhere  else  is  the  need  for 
management  so  vital,  and  nowhere  else 
could  the  lack  of  management  cause 
more  damage. 

The  President  has  proposed  that  10 
million  acres  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Slielf  be  leased  within  the  next  year.  The 
committee  considered  that  request,  and 
concluded  that  in  the  interest  of  good 
management  that  the  leasing  program 
should  be  Umlted  during  next  year  to  3 
million  acres,  and  again  our  committee 
report  says: 

Tlie  commtttee  directs  tlie  Department  to 
appeftr  expeditiously  belore  the  Committee 
and  Justify  tlie  leasing  of  additional  acre- 
ace  before  further  calls  are  made  for  nomi- 
nations of  tracts  which  would  lead  to  leas- 
ing in  excess  of  3  million  acres. 

Mr.  Ciiairman,  why  did  the  commit- 
tee do  that?  The  evidence  before  the 
committee  showed  that  there  is  a  short- 
age of  oil  rigs,  oil  pipe,  and  that  there  is 
a  shortage  of  the  expert  manpower 
needed  to  carry  out  the  leasing  of  10  mil- 
lion acres. 

Second.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee 
had  before  It  the  example  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  coal-leasing  program 
in  the  West. 

I  am  sure  that  some  of  the  Members 
may  wish  to  read  our  hearings  in  volume 
6  in  which  we  go  into  the  question  of 
the  leasing  of  the  people's  resources. 

On  page  105  of  part  6  of  the  commit- 
tee hearings.  I  asked  the  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  thi.'i 
question : 

May  I  (urn  your  attention  to  the  coal 
leafing  program.  I  don't  Icnow  whether  you 
have  read  the  report  put  out  l>y  the  Council 
on  Economic  Priorities  on  the  Study  of  the 
Public  and  Indian  Coal -Leasing  Lands. 

Mr.  Hastey  replied: 

I  have  not  read  it.  I  have  seen  a  copy. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  read  from  It; 

And  I  quote: 

C&p  found,  because  of  weakness  m  the 
original  leasing  and  mismanagement  on  the 
pari  of  Interior,  the  public  coal  leasing  pro- 
gram for  the  last  54  years  has  not  operated 
In  the  public  Interest,  it  has  failed  to  en- 
courage resource  development,  failed  to  pro- 
vide fair  market  value  to  the  public  and  to 


the  Indian  treasuries  and  saddled  the  Na- 
tion with  a  huge  block  of  leased,  but  un- 
mlned  coal  that  may  weu  frvistrat*  energy 
resources  plantung  for  decades  to  come. 

I  asked  Mr.  Hastey  if  he  would  please 
comment  on  that.  He  said : 

That  Is  a  tough  one. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  don't  know  that  it's  your  fault. 
I  thlolt  It  may  be  the  fault  of  some  of  your 
predecessors,  but  the  point  Is  correct.  Isn't 
It? 

Mr.  Hastey  said : 

It's  correct.  I  can't  argue  that  It's  not. 
Tl.is  Is  why  we  have  proposed  changes  in 
the  1920  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  to  bring  about 
more  diligent  development  of  coal  and  also 
to  restrict  offerings  to  competitive  leasing. 

Under  the  Coal  Leasing  Act,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  find  that  the  major  15 
leaseholders  of  the  coal  leasing  programs 
have  already  obtained  leases  to  almost 
70  percent  of  the  public  coal  lands,  cer- 
tainly a  very  monopolistic  picture.  That, 
Mr.  Chairman,  was  one  of  the  reasons 
that  the  committee  decided  that  we 
ought  to  have  great  care  that  we  would 
follow  very  carefully  the  question  of  leas- 
ing the  acreage  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  so  that  the  repetition  of  the  evils 
of  the  coal  leasing  program  is  avoided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Peimsylvanla  iMr.  Mc- 
Dade>  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  iMrs.  Hansen) 
have  discussed  other  aspects  of  the  com- 
mittee bill,  and  I  will  not  go  into  them 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  ChauTnan.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
< Mr.  Wyatt). 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very,  verj-  good  bill.  I  support  it  whole- 
heartedly. A  great  deal  of  time,  thought, 
and  attention  have  been  given  to  it.  I 
should  like  to  express  my  deep  sense  of 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington, for  her  many  years  of  devoted 
attention  to  the  subjects  contained  in 
our  annual  appropriations  bill.  I  have 
served  on  several  subcommittes.  I  am 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  Members 
of  the  House.  I  do  not  know  anyone  who 
knows  the  subject  matter  of  his  or  her 
committee  more  thoroughly  than  does 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington  (Mrs. 
Hansen  i  .  I  am  always  amazed  as  we  get 
into  various  Uttle  crevices  and  details  of 
almost  every  subject  matter  at  the  width 
and  breadth  of  the  knowledge  that  tlie 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  iMrs. 
1  Hansen  i  has — and  has  at  the  tip  of  her 
fingers — in  connection  with  this  bill.  The 
Nation  owes  her  a  debt  of  very  great 
magnitude  for  her  service,  for  her  ac- 
quisition of  this  knowledge,  and  for  her 
constructive  use  of  the  knowledge  over 
the  years.  I  shall  not  miss  her  as  much  as 
many  Members  of  the  House  since  I  rep- 
resent the  congressional  district  across 
the  Columbia  River  from  the  gentlewom- 
an's district,  so  I  anticipate  we  will  see 
each  other  from  time  to  time. 

I  should  also  like  to  express  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  who  have  said  kind  things 
about  my  service  during  my  service  in 
the  House. 


One  aspect  of  the  bill  that  I  should  like 
to  point  to  in  particular  is  the  section 
on  reforestation  that  has  been  referred 
to  by  several  of  the  speakers.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  nilnois  iMr.  Yates)  on 
this  matter  because,  while  all  Members 
were  very  interested  in  it,  he  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  taking  this  re- 
source that  we  have,  the  3.3  milUon  acres 
of  imreforested  land  and  making  them 
productive,  putting  them  into  production 
so  that  our  children  will  have  wood  filler, 
so  that  they  will  have  the  houses,  so  that 
those  of  us  who  represent  large  cities 
will  know  that  their  constituents  can 
have  housing. 

But  we  have  an  ever  shrinking  base 
for  w(xk1  fiber  in  this  country  because 
of  additional  wilderness  studies  and  des- 
ignations and  uses  of  the  forests  other 
than  growing  commercial  timber.  This 
base  has  been  shrinking.  We  have  now  at 
the  present  time  a  pent-up  demand,  n 
compressed  demand  for  housmg.  Every- 
one knows  that  housing  starts  are  down, 
but  because  of  the  fact  that  housing 
starts  are  down,  when  the  interest  rates 
come  down  and  the  economy  starts  mov- 
ing in  this  area  again  the  demands  are 
going  to  radically  increase  for  wood  fiber, 
and  it  simply  is  not  going  to  be  there. 
With  supplies  down  and  demands  up,  the 
prices  we  are  going  to  lie  facing  for  soft 
wood  lumber  and  plywood  are  going  to  be 
astronomical  and  are  going  to  inflate 
further  the  cost  of  homes. 

So  imless  we  start  a  program,  as  we 
are  going  to  do  this  year,  we  will  be  m 
more  serious  trouble.  We  should  not  wait 
for  the  crisis  to  occur  before  we  act.  We 
cannot  plant  a  tree  today  and  harvest  it 
tomorrow.  It  simply  will  not  work  that 
way. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  agree  that  this  is  one  process 
in  our  Government  where  the  saying 
of  Amos  in  the  Good  Book  says  that 
"where  tliere  is  no  vision  the  people 
perish."  because  this  is  an  area,  as  the 
gentleman  indicated,  where  unless  we 
look  down  the  road  for  10  or  20  or  30  or 
even  50  years  and  start  the  ojseration 
today,  there  will  be  no  hope  for  those 
future  years. 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

If  there  is  aiij-  legacy  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  iMrs.  Hansen)  and  I 
would  like  to  leave,  it  would  be  to  ask 
the  House  to  consider  the  reforestation 
program  we  have  started.  It  will  take 
9  more  years  and  a  great  deal  more 
money  than  has  been  Invested  in  the 
program  so  far.  but  the  taxpayers  will 
receive  in  return  a  great  deal  more  than 
will  be  invested  by  the  Government.  As 
an  investment,  it  is  a  very  sound  program 
for  the  Government,  and  in  addition  it 
would  provide  the  needed  wood  fiber. 
And  tills  is  a  renewable  resource,  a  con- 
tinuing natural  resource  if  well  man- 
aged. It  is  imlike  oil  and  coal,  when  once 
exhausted,  they  are  gone  forever. 
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Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chahtnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WTATT.  I  j-icld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  centleman  in  the  well 
my  colleague  from  Oregon,  for  his  un- 
tiring efTorts   to   achieve   better   forest 
management.  I  nould  also  especially  like 
to  commend  my  dear  freind.  the  gentle- 
women from  Washington,  for  her  dis- 
tinguished service  as  chaii-man  of  this 
important  subcommittee  on  appropria- 
tions and  for  all  her  many  years  of  mean- 
ingful contribution!!  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  want  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  (Mr.  WyATTi  and  the  gentlewoman 
from    Washington     <Mr.-.    Hansen  i     to 
know  how  much  they  are  going  to  be 
missed  in  the  deliberations  of  this  body. 
I   would  like   to  ask   the   gentleman 
from  Oregon  this  question.  I  understand 
that   soimd    forestiy    requires    that    In 
many  parts  of  the  national  forest  system 
there  be  an  acceleration  in  the  rate  of 
making   commercial    tlilnning   sales    in 
overstocked  young  stands  of  timber  in 
order  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  re- 
sidual timber  stand.  I  understand  that 
the  program  of  the  Forest  Service  encom- 
passes some  commercial  thinning  sales. 
I    would    like    to    ask    the    gentleman 
whether  In  hLs  opinion  the  bill  includes 
sufDcJent  funds  to  bring  this  commer- 
cial thinning  sale  proernm  to  an  acep- 
table  level. 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  certainly  agree  w1tli 
the  gentleman's  statement  that  sound 
forestry  practice  on  the  national  for- 
ests requires  the  making  of  commercial 
thinning  sales  as  he  has  stated.  The 
committee  ha.s  understood  Public  Law 
86-517  as  a  substantive  direction  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  employ  every 
good  forestry  practice  that  is  conducive 
to  sustained  yield  a.?  defined  in  that  act. 
Certainly,  this  includes  the  making  of 
commercial  thinning  sales  to  achieve 
proper  levels  of  stocking  in  the  residual 
timber  stand  Both  the  budget  and  the 
bill  include  funds  for  preparing,  making, 
and  administering  such  commercial 
thinning  sales.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
still  not  enough  funds  for  a  to'al.  com- 
plete job  for  this  essential  and  .salutary 
forestry  practice  We  continue  to  urge 
that  adequate  funds,  v,'hich  ai'c  really 
in  llie  natuic  of  a  profil.^ble  investment, 
be  included  for  tlii.s  puipose  in  future 
btldgets  submitted  to  Congress. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Clialrman.  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Evans  1.  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  would  Uke  to  associate  myself 
with  the  comments  that  have  just  been 
made  by  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee as  they  relate  to  the  disUnguished 
chairman,  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mrs.  Hansen  I  and  our  distin- 
guished committee  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon.  Mr.  Wendetl  Wyait. 
I  cannot  add  very  much  to  what  others 
have  said  about  these  two  distlngul-shed 
Members  of  the  House,  but  1  would  like 
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to  .say  one  thing.  At  this  time  when  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  about 
the  worst  reputation  it  has  ever  en- 
joyed. 1  wish  all  of  us  had  reputations 
similar  to  those  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon.  I  cannot  think  of  any  two  more 
outstanding  Members  of  the  House.  We 
shall  miss  their  friendship.  We  .shall  miss 
their  expertise.  We  .shall  miss  their  lead- 
ership hi  the  House.  I  want  thcni  both  to 
know  how  very  proud  I  am  to  have  been 
oble  to  associate  with  them  for  just  the.se 
brief  few  years  on  this  committee. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  pres- 
ent laws  and  past  policies  of  the  Interior 
Department  in  the  leasing  of  federally 
owned  resources,  especially  the  con! 
leasing  program. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Department 
has  a  moratoi-ium  on  the  issuance  of 
any  new  coal  leases,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  pubUshed  a  draft  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  on  the  coal  leasing 
program  and  is  considering  lifting  the 
moratorium.  A  Federal  Energy  Admlnis- 
traUon  background  paper  on  Project  In- 
dependence advocates  a  "major  leasing 
program  for  mineral  rights  to  Federal 
lands  involving  10  million  acres  per  year 
by  1978.' 

A  recent  report  on  Federal  coal  leasing 
by  the  Council  on  Economic  Priorities 
has  described  many  of  the  problems  with 
the  coal  program.  I  shaU  summarize 
some  of  the  findings  of  this  Council : 

Currently,  there  are  l.'i  billion  tons  of 
coal  under  lease  on  the  public  lands 
This  represents  35  times  the  total  US 
coal  production  in  1973.  In  addition,  there 
are  5  billion  tons  of  coal  on  Indian  lands 
which  are  held  in  trast  for  the  Indians 
and  administered  throueh  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

There  is  a  great  concentration  of  lease 
holdings  among  con»rations.  Fifteen  out 
of  a  total  of  144  leaseholders  control  70 
percent  of  tile  leases.  This  group  includes 
5  oil  companies.  7  out  of  the  top  15  coal 
producers  in  the  Nation,  and  3  electrical 
utilities. 

Speculation  has  been  rampant.  De- 
spite diligence  requirements  in  the  leases 
only  II  percent  of  the  leases  are  pro- 
ducing coal:  321  leases  out  of  a  total  of 
474  have  never  produced  a  ton  of  coal. 
I.,  its  54  years,  the  leasing  program  has 
contributed  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
Nation's  coal  production. 

The  largest  leaseholders  spectUate  tlie 
most.  The  15  major  leaseholders  have 
rights  to  70  percent  of  the  public  coal 
lands,  but  this  land  has  produced  only  48 
percent  of  the  coal  from  all  leases.  Five  of 
tho-se  major  leaseholders — EI  Paso  Nat- 
ural Gas.  Westmoreland  Resources 
Shell  OU  Co..  Sun  Oil.  and  Richard 
Bass — have  never  pi-oduced  a  ton  of  coal 
from  their  leases. 

Rather  than  being  guided  by  any  con- 
cept of  the  public  interest,  the  public's 
resources  have  been  leased  at  industry 
initiative.  Two  hundred  twenty-seven  out 
of  474  leases  on  public  lands  were  granted 
on  a  noncompetitive  basis.  Over  90  per- 
cent of  the  leases  issued  on  a  competitive 
basis,  however,  drew  one  or  no  bidders 
In  fact.  then,  only  56  out  of  474  leases 
we.-e  issued  on  a  ti-uly  competitive  basis 
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Only  one-half  of  the  6.615  acres  el 
Federal  lands  sti-lp  mined  to  date  h»» 
been  reclaimed.  ^ 

Coal  leases  on  public  lands  are  Issued 
for  20-year  terms,  and  for  10-year  tenS 
on  Indian  lands.  Because  of  their  auto- 
matic renewal,  they  have  been  issuM 
in  effect,  forever.  Not  one  has  beencu 
celled  for  any  reason  such  as  nonprodut, 
tion  or  faUure  to  reclaim  stripped  lanrf 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  InWhor 
Department  wiU  not  lift  the-^umm 
moratorium  on  Federal  coal  leastaig  until 
the  necessary  changes  can  be  made  In  the 
law,  regulations,  and  leases  to  deal  with 
the.se  problems.  Enough  Federal  coal  hu 
already  been  lea.sed— 35  times  the  im 
production.  We  should  have  the  time  tt 
correct  these  problems  and  operate  an  ef- 
fective and  efficient  program  in  the  nnh. 
lie  interest.  Additional  leasing  shooM 
wait  and  can  wait. 

Though  I  have  concentrated  on  th 
coal  leasing  program  to  my  remarks  to- 
day. I  fear  that  we  have  the  similar  ptofc. 
lems  with  some  of  the  other  F>!deral  lett- 
ing programs.  More  than  10  percent  ol 
the  public  lands  are  papered  over  with 
noncompetitive  onshore  oU  and  ni 
leases,  which  are  issued  on  a  flrst-com 
first-served  basis  or  by  use  ol  a  lotteu 
system.  Only  5  percent  of  these  oil  am 
gas  leases  are  issued  competitively. 

The  overall  problem  is  quite  sweepim 
Extensive  leasing  with  insufficient  coo. 
petition,  and  an  Inadequate  understand- 
Ing  of  the  value  of  the  resources  bdiv 
leased,  combined  with  no  assurance  of 
development,  encourages  tiiis  speculaUn 
situation.  The  pubUc  does  not  receive  the 
energy  from  its  leased  resources  and  Ott 
Public  Tieasury  does  not  receive  a  f«ir 
market  return  from  its  resources 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  w1U  tht 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  U» 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman  1  jual 
want  to  commend  my  colleague'  on  tb 
comments  he  is  making,  and  to  indic»l« 
that  this  is  an  area,  indeed,  of  concern  to 
all  of  us.  We  certainly  hope  the  Depart- 
ment does  not  rush  pellmell  into  net 
leasing  arrangements. 

We  have  had  some  conversations  on 
both  sides  of  the  Capitol  about  changinj 
the  Original  act.  We  certainly  do  not 
want  to  get  caught  in  the  old  system 
where  we  find  public  lands  held  up  in  > 
nonproductive  way  for  long  periods  oI 
time. 

The  gentleman's  statement  Is  verj 
much  appreciated. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  hope  it  will  be  seen  by  the  Depart- 
ment that  we  have  enough  leases  In  ej- 
i-stence  now.  Those  now  outstanding 
should  be  required  to  produce  before  nei 
leasing  is  stai-ted. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  today  to  express  mr 
suptwrt  for  the  bill  brought  to  the  floor 
this  afternoon  by  the  distinguished  lady 
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from  Washington,  our  friend.  Julia  Bui- 
LES  Hansen,  and  her  fine  Subcommittee 
on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies,  One  of 
tlie  fallout  benefits  of  the  present  energy 
crisis  is  an  awakening  of  interest  in  our 
resources.  There  is  a  growing  awareness 
among  the  people  of  tliis  great  Nation 
of  ours  as  to  the  importance  of  our  nat- 
ural  resources.  Over  the  years,  however, 
there  has  been  one  among  us  here  in 
CiinKress  who  long  has  recognized  this 
need  and  labored  diligently  so  that  the 
Nation  could  meet  the  cliallenges  wlilch 
(ace  it. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Julia  Butler 
Hansen,  we  have  advanced  tremendously 
in  the  conservation  and  wise  utilization 
of  our  natural  resources. 

Tliis  year,  the  Congress  faces  a  situa- 
tion much  the  same  as  we  have  experi- 
enced in  the  past  few  years,  in  that  the 
recommended  level  of  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Interior,  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  and  related  agencies,  to 
say  the  least  are  at  the  absolute  mini- 
mum. In  fact,  I  believe  that  the  recom- 
mendations were  below  minimum  levels 
required  and  I  am  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  ix)sitive  action  to  cor- 
rect some  of  the  serious  deficiencies 
which  were  contained  in  the  budget  sub- 
mitted to  us  in  January  of  tills  year. 

One  of  the  most  serious  deficiencies 
was  in  the  area  of  reforestation  of  our 
national  forest  lands.  Recent  estimates 
estimated  that  3-3  million  acres  of  lands 
under  the  jui-isdiction  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  are  in  desperate  need  of  refor- 
estation as  the  result  of  fire,  windstorms, 
insects,  and  disease  attacks  and  other 
reasons.  During  the  past  5  years  the 
Forest  Service  has  replanted  some  600,- 
OOO  acres  and  nature  has  replanted  a 
tlurd  as  much  again.  It  would  appear 
that  the  reforestation  or  some  800,000 
acres  would  be  something  to  crow  about, 
but  during  the  same  period,  natural 
causes  sucli  as  flie,  insects,  and  disease, 
have  resulted  in  the  deforestation  of 
some  812,000  acres.  We  are  not  making 
any  headway. 

Tills  is  recognized  in  a  very  fine  state- 
ment of  the  committee  and  I  would  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  page  9 
of  House  Report  No.  93-1209  which  ac- 
companied the  appropriation  bill  before 
us,  as  it  is  an  excellent  statement  as  to 
the  need  for  realism  in  funding  the  pro- 
grams of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  I  would 
like  to  quote  one  section,  however,  to  em- 
phasize the  impoitance  of  the  situation 
which  faces  us: 

Broad,  bold  comprelienslve  action  Is  re- 
quired now  If  we  are  to  prevent  an  accelera- 
tion of  the  softwood  lumber  and  plywood 
prices,  and  It  In  fact  we  are  to  provide  fiber  at 
any  cost  to  meet  the  bousing  needs  qt  the 
Nation  In  the  years  ahead. 

With  this  warning,  the  committee  has 
recommended  that  the  Nation  embark 
upon  a  10-year  reforestation  and  timber 
stand  improvement  program,  I  would  en- 
dorse this  call  wholeheartedly. 

Over  and  above  the  reforestation  ef- 
forts, I  would  also  call  to  your  attention 
the  more  realistic  funding  of  the  other 
program  of  the  Forest  Service,  of  the 
overall  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
CXX :575— Part  1» 


dian  Affairs,  of  the  Fish  and  Wiidliie 
Service,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the 
Office  of  Water  Research  Resources  Re- 
search, All  of  these  are  areas  in  which  we 
have  been  deficient  in  our  activities  over 
the  years  and  I  think  all  are  concerned 
with  the  preservation  of  our  human  and 
natural  resources  upon  which  we  will  de- 
pend for  decades  to  come. 

In  adition  to  general  support  of  these 
eltorts,  I  would  like  to  mention  briefly  one 
item  in  particular  and  that  is  the  land 
and  water  resource  conservation  funds 
earmarked  for  tlie  acquisition  of  lands  at 
Lake  Tahoe  Basin.  As  you  well  know,  we 
have  in  Lake  Talioe  a  bistate  scenic  nat- 
ural area  ol  national  significance.  We 
have  invested  heavily  at  the  local.  Stale, 
and  Federal  levels  in  a  variety  pf  pro- 
grams designed  to  preserve  the  beauty 
and  the  purity  of  the  lake  and  the  sta- 
bility of  the  land  areas  in  the  basin  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  lake.  The  soils 
on  tlicse  land  areas  are  extremely  fragile 
and  every  cftort  must  be  made  to  protect 
them  as  well  as  the  lake  itself.  Congress 
has  recognized  this  in  the  past,  both 
through  the  a;  proval  of  the  bistate  re- 
gional planning  agency  compact,  and  also 
tlirough  the  appropriation  of  fimds  witli 
which  to  buy  significant  parcels  of  '  i 
which  will  play  major  roles  in  the  preser- 
vation of  tlie  basin. 

We  liave  once  again  in  the  appropria- 
tions bill  tiefore  us  another  acquisition 
proposal  which  I  believe  is  crucial  to  tlie 
area. 

Before  concluding  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  one 
factor.  We  have  here  what  really  is 
a  money-making  appropriation.  New 
obligational  authority  proposed  for  fiscal 
year  1975  is  slightly  over  S3  billion.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  Forest  Service,  and 
the  Department  of  Interior  will  gen- 
erate revenues  to  the  Federal  Tieasury 
of  approximately  three  times  these 
amounts  through  the  solid,  wise  manage- 
ment of  our  natural  resources.  The  fact 
that  we  are  utilizing  these  natural 
resources  with  the  wisdom  and  efficiency 
with  which  the  Nation  has  oi>erated  over 
the  years,  can  be  attributed  largely  to 
one  person  in  this  Congress,  our  good 
friend  from  Washington,  Jtn.u  Butler 
Hansen.  Her  wise  stewardship  of  the 
funding  of  these  programs  over  the 
years  lias  contributed  treinendously  to 
their  success. 

Let  me  take  tliis  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation,  both  per- 
sonally, and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  Second  District  of  Califomia.  and 
of  the  people  of  all  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fomia, for  the  outstanding  service  to  tlie 
Nation  which  has  been  fwrformed  by 
Mi-s.  Hansen  as  Chairman  of  tlie  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
for  those  members  of  Uie  committee  who 
have  served  with  her.  Under  very  difficult 
and  extremely  tight  flscal  conditions, 
she  has  accomplished  much  for  adequate 
conservation  and  wise  utilization  of 
natural  resources  which  are  so  im- 
portant to  us  in  this  day  and  age. 

This  as  we  all  know,  is  her  swan  song, 
as  far  as  the  appropriations  tor  these 


agencies  are  concerned,  I  want  to  say 
here  and  now  to  you,  Julu,  that  as  you 
enter  retirement,  you  vriU  do  so  with 
the  confidence  that  the  Nation  and  espe- 
cially our  natuitJ  resource  program  is 
far  l>etter  off  for  your  service  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  over  the  years. 

Congratulations,  best  wishes  for  much 
liappincss  in  the  years  ahead.  May  you 
have  the  time  to  enjoy  some  of  the 
forests,  public  lands,  and  other  resources 
which  the  ijeople  of  tliis  Nation  have 
lieen  enjoying  over  the  years  because  of 
I'our  wisdom  and  foresight. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Califomia  (Mr,  ViTsiir  i , 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  as  we 
consider  today  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
as  a  member  of  the  Interior  subcommit- 
tee, I  can  attest  to  the  many  hours  of 
hearings  and  to  the  careful  drafting  ol 
tills  bill  before  it  was  reported  out  to  the 
full  committee. 

However,  before  proceeding  further  to 
mention  some  of  the  items  In  the  bill,  I 
want  to  express  my  sincerest  regrets  at 
the  departure  of  two  of  my  subcommit- 
tee colleagues,  our  distinguished  chair- 
woman, the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington, Julia  Butler  Hansen,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon,  Wendell 
Wyatt. 

Throughout  my  service  under  the  dis- 
tinguished chairwoman.  I  have  come  to 
have  a  deep  appreciation  for  the  keen  in- 
sight and  exceptional  leadersliip  abilities 
wliich  were  so  ably  demonstrated  here 
today,  and  so  frequently  in  our  commit- 
tee work.  I  shall  miss  her.  but  I  know 
tliat  slie  will  be  happy  iu  the  enjoyment 
of  the  quiet  solitude  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

1  have  been  impressed  many  times  at 
the  quaUties  of  patience  wWch  she  has 
demonstrated,  not  only  with  members  of 
tlie  committee,  but  with  witnesses  before 
the  committee:  the  dedication  wliich  she 
lias  shown  to  the  subject  matter  in  this 
appropriation  bill,  and  the  most  remark- 
able memory  which  Is  for  her  a  fearsome 
weapon.  She  is  a  master  of  the  subject 
matter  coining  before  the  committee, 
drawing  on  her  many  years  of  legislative 
experience,  both  in  her  State  and  here 
in  the  Congress. 

Tile  gentleman  from  Oregon  will  be 
leaving  many  friends  who  admire  and 
respect  him  as  a  legislator.  I  also  want  to 
be  included  among  these  friends  and  as 
an  admirer. 

Oregon  will  be  losing  a  fine  statesman 
and  gaining  a  very  capablrattomey,  and 
I  sliall  miss  his  counsel  and  his  advice. 
I  hope  he  will  continue  to  couiLsel  with 
us  from  time  to  time  in  the  future. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
become  one  of  the  vital  departments  in 
the  preservation  of  our  natural  environ- 
ment. 

Because  ot  the  greater  public  aware- 
ness for  conservation,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  now  become  the  focal 
point  of  Federal  responsibility  In  main- 
taining the  public  domain.  In  addition. 
the  energy  crisis  has  made  the  activities 
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of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
energy-related  fields  more  urgent  and 
vital  than  ever  before. 

The  Forest  Service  has  begun  an  am- 
bitious 10-year  reforestation  and  timber- 
stand  Improvement  program  which  I 
strongly  support.  Tliis  will  reach  out  to 
reclaim  over  3.3  million  acres  of  land 
now  needing  attention. 

The  fiscal  year  1975  appropriation  of 
$50  million,  which  is  an  Increase  of  $15 
million  from  the  budget  request,  will 
fund  the  first  step  to  reforest  30.000 
acres.  This  is  a  small  step,  but  a  very 
important  first  one. 

This  appropriation  reflects  the  com- 
mittees interest  not  only  in  the  pro- 
duction of  lumber  but  also  in  the  bene- 
fits which  trees  provide  to  watersheds 
and  to  the  protection  of  wildlife  and 
recreation. 

The  demand  for  wood  products  Is  at 
an  all-time  high,  and  I  believe  this  pro- 
gram will  result  in  future  generations 
having  an  adequate  supply  of  timber.  It 
Is  time  that  we  start  to  rebuild  tljis  great 
renewable  resource. 

During  the  past  year,  almost  180.000 
acres  of  Forest  Service-protected  lands 
were  burned.  Not  all  of  this  was  highly 
productive  timlwrland.  I  am  glad  to  soy, 
some  being  brushland.  but  it  is  nonethe- 
less a  tragedy  in  terms  of  the  timber 
lost,  the  water  resources  lost,  and  the 
recreation  lost  and  the  flood  hazard 
created. 

The  committee,  in  recognizing  the  crit- 
ical need  to  protect  our  forest  lands,  has 
provided  additional  funds  over  and  above 
the  Forest  Service  budget  request  of 
$4,921,000  for  cooperation  in  forest  flre 
control. 

Chief  McGuire  of  the  Forest  Service 
has  informed  me  only  today  that  they 
are  about  to  acquire  the  second  of  the 
modular  airborne  flreflghtlng  system 
units  which  the  committee  very  wisely 
appropriated  money  for  in  the  first  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  last  year.  This 
will  increase  the  Forest  Services'  capa- 
bility to  stop  flies  at  a  very  early  time 
before  they  become  large  conflagrations. 
Some  of  these  units  will  be  delivered 
too  late  to  be  fully  eBfectivc  in  the  1974 
flre  season,  but  the  importance  of  this 
investment.  I  think,  must  be  con-sidered. 
Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thr.nk 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  additional 
time  This  investment  in  forest  flre  con- 
trol must  be  considered  in  llf;ht  of  the 
S95  million  that  was  spent  in  forest  flre- 
flghtlng last  year.  I  think  the  wLsdom  of 
this  appropriation  can  easily  be  Judged. 
In  addition,  during  subcommittee 
hearings,  testimony  was  given  which 
related  that  fuel  modification  and  fire- 
break work  did.  in  fact,  stop  large  fires 
that  developed  in  the  Angeles  National 
Forest  in  my  own  congressional  district. 
I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  commit- 
tees in  recognizing  the  need  for  better 
fire  control,  especially  in  Ught  of  the 
ever-increasing  demand  for  recreational 
access  to  Forest  Service  lands. 
A    major    portion    of    the    energy 


activities.  $543  millii  n.  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  was  Incorporated 
into  the  Special  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Appropriation  Act.  But  ap- 
proximately $122.5  million  In  energy- 
related  money  Is  Included  in  this  bill, 
which  Is  an  Increase  of  $52.5  million  over 
the  earlier  fiscal  year. 

An  Important  but  small  appropriation 
of  $250,000  Is  Included  for  the  United 
Nations-United  States  International 
Geothermal  Symposium  to  be  held  next 
spring  in  San  Francisco. 

This  will  bring  together  1.500  scientists 
from  throughout  the  world  who  have 
developed  the  latest  technology  in  the 
science  of  locating  and  using  our  geo- 
thermal resources.  They  will  thus  open 
up  an  important  access  to  this  new  and 
desirable  source  of  energy. 

I  should  further  report  that  planning 
for  the  symposium,  led  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  and  coordinated  by  an 
organizing  commlttc?.  is  proceeding  well. 
Cooperation  and  other  funding  is  assured 
from  the  United  Nations,  the  Department 
of  Interior.  AEC.  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  State  of  California. 
University  of  California,  and  the  rapidly 
growing  private  sector. 

If  we  are  to  reach  tlje  goal  of  energy 
self-sufficiency  by  the  early  1980s  we 
must  move  to  Increase  geothermal,  shale, 
and  coal  leasing  activities.  The  commit- 
tee proposes  acceleraed  leasing  activ- 
ities, particularly  on  the  petroleum-rich 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  increase  for  the  National 
Foundation  for  the  Aits  and  Humanities, 
which  receives  a  S145  million  appropria- 
tion, which  is  about  $45  million  above 
the  budget  for  1974  but  represents  a 
decrease  of  SIO  million  from  the  re- 
quested amount  for  this  year. 

In  my  district,  I  can  attest  that  the 
Claremont  CoUege  Graduate  School, 
which  recently  has  received  a  grant  of 
$150,000  from  the  Foundation  for  the 
Humanities  for  a  graduate  study  pro- 
gram in  European  history,  is  using  this 
money  well. 

I  heartily  support  this  appropriation 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is,  I  believe,  a  well- 
balanced  appropriation  bill,  and  I  earn- 
estly solicit  the  support  of  ray  colleagues 
for  it. 

Mi-s.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  McSpadden). 
Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
\rant  to  commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  and  her  subcommittee  for  a 
series  of  hearings  which  have  well  docu- 
mented this  entire  budget.  Certainly, 
this  is  the  budget  for  America  and  for 
American  people.  There  undoubtedly 
should  be  many  Important  activities 
funded;  but  this  report  and  this  bill  are 
well  conceived  and  spending  here  Is  wise. 
I  was  most  impressed  with  the  under- 
standing of  needs  for  American  Indian 
people  which  this  budget  reflects  and  the 
gentlewoman  always  has  displayed. 
Under  her  leadership,  funding  for  Indian 
health  services  has  grown  from  $75  mil- 
lion in  1967  to  $225  million  this  year.  At 
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the  same  time,  we  have  seen  fewer  deaths 
of  Indian  babies  and  better  health  among 
all  Indian  people.  This  is  a  wise  and 
needed  Investment  of  our  Nation's  re- 
sources into  our  own  people. 

In  the  Interior  Subcommittee  hearings, 
1  noted  that  when  the  chairman  asked 
Dr.  Johnson  about  unmet  medical  needs 
of  American  Indians,  that  he  answered 
that — 

The  IHS  Is  not  providing  approximately 
one-tlilrti  of  tlie  needs  of  tlie  498.000  Indlui 
people.  These  unmet  needs  are  largely  sur- 
gery, adult  denUl  care,  mental  health  and 
preventive  se^^■lces. 

The  Director  of  the  Indian  Health 
Serwce  added  a  note  of  optimism,  how- 
ever, in  saying: 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  (the 
ras  would)  be  able  to  make  a  significant  Im- 
pact on  reducing  that  backlog. 

In  another  area,  I  noted  that  the 
Indian  Health  SeiTlce  testified  that  it 
has  a  $370  million  backlog  in  construc- 
tion projects.  At  that  point,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  said: 

When  we  are  confronted  with  employment 
crises  at  various  times  and  rather  than 
maitework  proposals  it  would  be  more  sensi- 
ble to  build  some  of  these  Indian  hospitals. 

That  makes  sense.  Certainly,  there  are 
needed  hospitals  and  other  facilities 
which  should  be  planned  and  ready  for 
construction  when  the  economy  of  an 
area  needs  a  boost. 

The  people  of  Oklahoma  are  very 
pleased  that,  within  this  budget.  $8,560  - 
000  is  included  for  a  new  hospital  at 
Claremore.  Okla.  This  Is  a  most  worthy 
and  needed  replacement.  This  hospital 
serves  a  12-county  area  where  some 
35.000  Cherokee.  Creek,  Osage.  Ouapaw, 
Miami,  Seneca.  Wyandotte  and  other 
Indians  reside. 

This  new  facility  will  replace  an  old 
hospital  which  was  built  In  two  phases 
during  1928  and  1935.  Frankly,  it  simply 
Is  no  longer  capable  of  responding  to  the 
health  needs  of  the  area. 

The  new  hospital  will  contain  a  gioss 
area  of  92,000  square  feet  with  a  eO-bed 
inpatient  area  and  a  20-bed  multipur- 
pose unit,  an  outpatient  department, 
areas  for  supportive  .wrvices  and  space 
for  field  health  activities. 

The  Indian  Health  Service  anticipates 
average  daily  census  of  about  54  patients 
and  the  annual  outpatient  vi'ilts  even- 
tually will  reach  48,000. 

The  people  of  Oklahonia— and  Indians 
everywhere— are  pleased  that  this  Im- 
portant new  hospital  has  been  budgeted 
and  so  ably  presented  here  today. 

Indians  also  are  pleased  with  the  con- 
tinued emphasis  on  education  which  Is 
again  reflected  in  this  budget.  I  note  that 
when  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
became  chairman  of  this  committee, 
there  were  2,359  Indian  students  enjoy- 
ing higher  education  under  the  BIA 
grant  program.  That  number  grew  to 
17,471  Indian  youths  gaining  that  help 
for  a  college  education  last  year. 

As  a  representative  and  a  descendant 
of  Indians.  I  wanted  to  make  these 
points  clear  and  to  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  concern  about  Indians 
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and  her  support  for  programs  and  ac- 
tivities which  are  improving  Indian  lives. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana   (Mr.  Rarick). 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  the  Forest 
Service  funding  activities.  I  certainly 
nish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  and  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
their  imderstanding  and  for  their  action 
on  the  problems  that  face  the  Forest 
Service. 

Mr.  ChaiiTOan.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Appropriation  Committee  action  on  For- 
rest Service  funding  for  its  activities. 
Budget  requests  and  constraints  for 
many  years  have  resulted  in  Inadequate 
budget  resources  for  the  Forest  Service. 
While  the  increases  In  funding  were  not 
to  the  level  as  developed  for  the  "environ- 
mental program  for  the  future."  a  multi- 
year  budget  and  management  plan,  nor 
to  the  level  of  funding  I  had  anticipated, 
tiiese  Increases  are  steps  in  bringing  the 
management  of  the  187  million  acres  up 
to  a  standard  consistent  nith  multluse 
objectives. 

The  increase  of  $15  million  for  refores- 
tation and  timber  stand  Improvement  is 
a  wise  Investment  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Future  demands  for  wood 
and  wood  fiber  are  going  to  Increase. 
Only  by  Investing  in  reforestation  and 
timber  stand  improvement  now  can  we 
assure  ourselves  of  meeting  the  Increas- 
ing demands  of  future  generations.  An 
aggressive  reforestation  program  Is 
needed  for  the  more  than  3  million  acres 
of  deforested  national  forest  lands.  This 
job  must  be  done  and  it  will  help  solve 
the  inflationary  prices  of  lumber,  plj- 
wood.  and  homebullding  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing. 

The  small  increases  for  recreation  use. 
rangleland  management,  and  soil  and 
water  management  will  help  to  more  ade- 
quately provide  for  the  visitor  use  of  the 
national  forests,  for  increased  beef  pro- 
duction, and  for  protection  of  our  soil 
and  water  so  vitally  needed  for  environ- 
ment betterment. 

The  Increase  of  $4,962,000  for  research 
activities  will  accelerate  finding  answers 
to  some  of  the  most  critical  environ- 
mental problems  facing  oiu-  land  man- 
agers and  our  Nation.  The  energy  short- 
age has  everyone  searching  for  new 
sources  of  energy.  Vast  deposits  of  coal 
and  oil  shale  underlie  n^uch  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  land  suiface  of  this  Nation. 
Disturbing  the  suiface  and  mining  for 
these  deposits  are  of  great  concern  and 
critical  to  our  environment. 

I  was  most  happy  to  see  the  $4,921,000 
Increase  for  cooperative  flre  control.  It 
win  assist  the  States  in  providing  addi- 
tional flre  protection  for  those  products 
and  services  needed  to  meet  future 
demands. 

Tlie  Increase  in  the  construction  and 
land  acquisition  appropriation  will  pro- 
vide for  recreation  facilities  so  sorely 
I'.ooded  for  healthful  outdoor  recreation 
and  the  needed  research  laboratories  for 


efScient  and  effective  research  on  forest 
environmental  problems. 

The  committee  direction  that  the  For- 
est Service  increase  its  road  program  to 
provide  for  recreation  and  general  pur- 
pose road  ni^ds  was  gratifying.  Better 
balance  In  road  and  trail  construction  Is 
needed.  Timber  purchasers  should  not 
be  required  to  construct  road::  as  a  con- 
dition of  sale.  All  roads  and  trails  should 
be  constructed  from  appropriated  funds 
-TO  that  quality  of  construction  is  con- 
sistent with  the  multiple  use  objectives 
of  Forest  Service  lands.  I  hope  the  For- 
est Service  will  move  In  this  direction. 

In  conclu.sion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentlela^y  from 
Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen^  and  the 
other  members  of  her  subcommittee  for 
taking  this  action  to  protect  and  preserve 
our  national  fore-st  lands. 

Mrs.  Hansen,  who  for  many  years  has 
been  a  national  leader  in  forestry  affairs, 
has  chosen  to  retire  at  the  end  of  this 
Congress.  It  has  been  my  distinct  pleas- 
ure to  work  with  her  on  forestry  matters 
and  I  know  that  she  will  be  missed,  both 
by  her  colleagues  here  In  the  House  and 
all  parties  Interested  in  forestrj'  legisla- 
tion. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  lime  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Addabbo'.  a  member  of  the 
full  committee. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Cliaii-man.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  bill,  and  especially  to  concur  In 
the  remarks  and  the  praise  concerning 
our  retiring  Membei-s,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyatt),  who  Is  my 
neighbor,  and  the  beloved  gentlewoman 
from  Washington,  the  great  chairman 
of  the  subcoimnlttee,  Julia  Hansen. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  New  York 
State  and  New  York  City,  and  especially 
my  district.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  lovely  lady  for  the  wonderful 
help  she  has  given  to  us.  for  her  help  in 
giving  life  to  a  great  national  park,  the 
Gateway  National  Park,  and  to  have  in- 
cluded in  this  appropriation  bill  an 
amount  close  to  $6  millllon,  so  that  the 
people  of  Queens  and  the  people  of  all 
of  New  York  City  can  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  Gateway.  I  know  the  people  of  New 
York  City  will  alwaj-s  keep  a  place  in 
their  hearts  for  the  lovely  lady,  who,  on 
her  own  time,  visited  New  York  City  and 
walked  the  beaches  of  Gateway  and  vis- 
ited many  of  the  national  monuments. 
Tlirough  her  efforts  and  her  personal 
knowledge,  we  were  able  to  achieve  great 
things  for  the  city  of  New  York,  and  It 
was  through  these  efforts  we  were  able  to 
preserve  great  monuments  and  beautifiil 
works  of  art  and  the  natural  resources 
of  New  York.  I  know  this  dedication  has 
been  the  byword  of  all  the  endeavors 
and  imdertaklng  of  this  great  and 
knowledgeable  lady. 

So.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
people  of  my  city,  the  gentlewoman  will 
always  have  an  open  invitation  from  me 
and  from  the  people  of  New  York  to  visit 


our  great  State  and  our  wonderful  city  as 
an  honorary  and  beloved  adopted  citLsen 
of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wa.shington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
kind  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  StsK). 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
Join  with  my  other  colleagues,  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo>.  I  thank  him 
for  his  remarks,  and  I  appreciate  the 
other  remarks  that  have  been  made  in 
regard  to  our  illstlngulshed  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
(Mr.s.  Hansen* ,  and  for  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon.  Wendeli 
Wyatt. 

Let  me  say  here  on  behalf  of  the  State 
of  Callfomia  that  we  are  going  to  miss 
these  two  very  fine  Members.  I  do  not 
know  what  California  would  have  done 
without  the  graclousness  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

We  have  a  vast  interest  in  cormection 
with  the  appropriations  over  which  she 
has  presided  through  the  years,  and  cer- 
tainly, on  tKhalf  of  my  constituents  and 
my  colleagues  from  States  other  than 
California,  we  wish  her  well.  We  are 
going  to  miss  her. 

We  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  deep  and  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  all  the  things  she  has  done 
through  the  years. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Waiihington.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Sncis)  who  is  a  member 
of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  a 
great  lady  and  an  accomplished  legis- 
lator is  offering  to  the  House,  for  the 
final  time  In  her  distinguished  career,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  appropriations  bill. 

I  am  sorry  that  Jin-U  BtrrLEa  Hansen 
is  leaving  the  House.  I  believe  this  same 
regret  is  felt  by  every  Member  of  the 
House.  She  is  a  delightful  person  to  know 
and.  happily  she  Is  aLso  a  careful  and 
constructive  thinker.  For  almost  14  years, 
she  has  given  sound  advice  and  outstand- 
ing leadership  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation. 

When  she  became  the  first  of  her  sex 
to  be  named  chairman  of  an  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  there  may  have  been 
some  who  had  misgivings.  But  If  this 
were  so.  the  skeptics  became  true  be- 
lievers. Those  of  us  who  knew  Mrs 
Hansen  never  had  any  doubt  that  she 
would  dlstlnguih  herself  in  her  duties 
as  chairman. 

Through  the  years,  she  has  helped  to 
mold  the  American  resolve  to  protect  the 
land  and  forests,  which  are  such  a  pre- 
cious heritage  of  our  country.  In  a  proper 
and  meaningful  way.  Her  contributions 
have  been  sound  and  constructive  and 
they  will  live  on  long  after  she  has  left 
the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Jdua  brought  with  her  valuable  expe- 
dience gained  in  years  of  sei'vice  in  the 
Washington  State  Legislature.  She  also 
brought  with  her  the  abUlty  to  make 
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friends  and  to  offer  responsible  service 
in  the  lawmaldng  processes  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

And  she  brought  with  her  a  love  for 
her  country;  a  dedication  to  protect  It 
from  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic ;  and 
a  «-ill  to  undertalte.  without  reserve,  the 
manifold  and  exacting  tasks  which  are 
associated  with  membership  in  the  Con- 
gress. She  has  done  all  things  well.  We 
can  all  be  proud  that  we  have  been 
privileged  to  work  with  Juii*  and  fortu- 
nate in  having  enjoyed  her  warm  fiiend- 
.ihip. 

Today's  Hansen  bill  is  another  forward 
step  in  improving  America  and  America's 
resources.  She  has  not  hesitated  to  add 
funds  where  they  are  needed,  as  in 
forestry.  She  has  had  the  courage  to 
delete  Items  for  which  a  justification  has 
not  been  fully  shown.  She  is  indeed  an 
outstanding  legislator.  The  people  of 
America  are  grateful  for  her  services. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  5  minutes  to  my  able 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CONIE). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
iupport  of  this  bill,  but  first  I  would  like 
to  offer  my  sincere  gratitude  and  my 
heartiest  compliments  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington,  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Interior,  Mrs.  Jclm  Butler  Hansen. 

It  has  been  my  distinct  privilege  to 
serve  and  work  with  Mrs.  Hamsen  since 
her  election  to  Congress  in  1960.  It  is 
difficult  to  Identify  a  major  problem  that 
has  faced  this  Nation  since  1960  that 
Mrs.  Hansen  has  not  worked  dillgentlj' 
and  effectively  to  solve.  Her  achieve- 
ments on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
are  well  known,  but  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  she  served  with  distinction  on 
other  important  committees,  such  as  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor,  Veterans'  Aff.-irs,  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

It  is  often  noted  that  Mrs.  Hansen  is 
the  first  woman  to  serve  as  a  chairman 
of  an  Appropriations  Subcommittee.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  she  Is  and  has 
been  one  of  the  best  sutKommittee  chair- 
men ever  to  have  sei-ved  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Tlie  bill  that  is  be- 
fore us  today  is  ample  evidence  of  her 
abilities  and  her  dedication. 

X  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  benefits  of  her  talents  have 
accrued  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interior  Subcommittee.  I  have  served 
with  her  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation and  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations.  I  have  .seen  her  in  ac- 
tion during  fun  committee  deliberations 
on  the  bills  reported  by  other  subcom- 
mittees. 

I  believe  that  every  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  agree  with 
me  that  she  is  a  true  stalwart  among  her 
colleagues.  She  embodies  the  finest  prin- 
ciples of  responsive  and  responsible  law- 
making. 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  received 
the  news  of  her  retirement.  She  will  leave 
a  vacancy  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  that 
wiU  never  reaUy  be  filled.  The  people  of 
this  country  owe  her  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
as  do  the  future  generations  that  will 
benefit  from  her  public  service. 
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Also  It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  see 
our  good  friend  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Wen- 
dell Wyatt,  leaving  the  Congress.  He  has 
been  a  highly  dedicated  public  servant. 
He  has  worked  tirelessly  to  protect  our 
natural  resources  and  undoubtedly  Is 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  Members 
of  the  House  when  it  comes  to  the  US 
Forest  Service.  I  think  that  one  of  the 
finest  things  that  could  be  said  about  a 
man  is  that  he  is  a  good  man,  and  in  my 
book  Wendell  Wyatt  Is  a  good  man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  bill  under 
consideration,  and  I  would  like  to  place 
emphasis  on  two  of  its  specific  recom- 
mendations. The  first  is  the  proposed 
funding  for  the  thud  phase  of  the  Bethel, 
vt.,  salmon  fish  hatchery.  This  whole 
project  owes  a  gieat  deal  of  its  success 
to  the  hardworking  Congresswoman 
from  Waslungton  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican Congressman  Joe  McDade— 
three  times  In  the  past  year  she  has  made 
sure  that  the  hatchery  In  Vennont  was 
not  overlooked  in  the  budget. 

It  has  been  a  real  pleasme  for  me  to 
work  with  Mrs.  Hansen  and  Joe  McDade 
Their  efforts  from  the  beginning  have 
been  crucial  in  establishing  the  hatch- 
ery. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  McDADE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  say  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  accurately  pointed  out 
the  state  of  facts  with  reference  to  the 
budget  In  the  biU.  I  do  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  there  Is  not  any  way 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington. 
Mrs.  Hansen  and  I  could  have  ignored 
the  hatchery,  with  all  of  the  comments 
and  with  all  of  the  approaches  that  had 
been  made  for  Its  support  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts.  In  fact 
they  should  have  named  It  after  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts.  He  is 
assuredly  the  most  ardent  and  eloquent 
advocate  and  without  question  the  father 
of  this  Important  national  facility 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  for  those  kind  remarks.  I 
hope  this  will  help  to  make  the  return 
of  that  Atlantic  salmon  to  the  Con- 
necticut River  a  reality.  I  hope  Mrs 
Hansen  and  members  of  her  committee 
will  be  able  to  do  some  fishing  on  the 
Connecticut  River  with  me  very  soon; 
although  given  the  Congresswoman's 
talent  and  perslstance,  I  am  sure  she  will 
go  home  with  bigger  and  better  salmon. 
The  entire  project  of  saving  the  en- 
Intematlonal  scope.  As  a  result  of  an 
agreement  with  Denmark  in  1972,  high 
seas  fishing  for  salmon  wlU  be  phased 
out  by  1976.  The  United  States  has  nego- 
tiated a  similar  contract  with  Canada 
that  prevents  their  netting  fish  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  which  had  virtually 
wiped  out  our  supply  of  salmon.  With 
the  Danish  and  Canadian  threats  gone, 
an  almost  certain  road  to  extinction  for 
the  Atlantic  salmon  has  been  reversed. 
Interstate  cooperation  of  environmental 
and  sportsmen's  groups  has  helped  to 
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clean  up  the  river,  so,  provided  the  fish 
have  a  chance  to  swim  up  the  river,  they 
can  actually  live  and  spawn  there.  We 
have  been  working  for  fish  ladders  at 
the  dams  along  the  salmon  runs  so  the 
fish  can  make  their  way  upstream  be- 
cause several  States  are  Involved  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Connecticut  River. 

Last  year  with  the  assistance  of  Chair- 
man Jdua  Hansen,  Joe  McDade,  and 
the  House  Interior  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Initial  funding  for  planning  and 
acquisition  for  a  salmon  hatchei-y  at 
Bethel,  Vt.,  was  established  after  a  care- 
ful study  to  determine  the  best  site  for 
the  project.  After  the  first  appropria- 
tion of  $125,000,  an  additional  SfiOOOOo 
was  appropriated  for  complete  plans  and 
the  water  supply  system.  The  officials  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Inform  me 
that  full  operation,  Including  smolt  pm- 
chases  and  salaries  can  be  maintained 
with  a  total  appropriation  of  $4,995,000. 
The  appropriation  recommended  by  the 
House  Interior  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee will  go  a  long  way  In  getting  the 
fish  back  into  the  river. 

The  support  for  this  project  Is  broad 
In  Congress  as  well  as  among  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley. 
If  we  proceed  on  .schedule,  including  this 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1975.  by 
1980  there  should  be  some  significant 
runs  of  Atlantic  salmon  in  the  Connecti- 
cut River,  based  on  using  500.000  smolts 
in  the  river  each  year.  Continuity  In 
these  proceedings  is  essential  to  insure 
success — the  Importance  of  the  ongoing 
project  has  been  my  reason  for  contin- 
ued efforts  to  carry  it  through.  To  halt 
the  project  now.  I  believe,  would  be  a 
step  backwards  for  conservation  a  big 
disappointment  for  New  England  fisher- 
men, and  negligence  in  restoring  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
If  we  go  ahead  with  the  project,  we  may 
even  begin  to  hear  some  good  flsh  stor- 
ies again,  something  we  have  missed  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commis- 
sion, I  would  also  like  to  voice  my  sup- 
port for  the  committee's  reconunenda- 
tion  providing  for  tl  mlUlon  to  the 
migratory  bird  conservation  account. 
Under  the  provision  of  the  wetland  leg- 
islation, this  appropriation  will  be  added 
to  the  fund  used  to  acquire  lands  for 
national  wildlife  refuges  and  waterfowl 
production  areas.  These  areas  serve  as 
the  breeding  grounds  and  resting  areas 
for  waterfowl,  and  without  them  many 
species  would  face  extinction.  Since  1962 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Com- 
mission has  approved  the  acquisition  of 
over  1.752,000  acres  of  land  at  a  cost 
of  $161,700,000.  The  moneys  for  these 
purchases  were  arrived  at  from  con- 
gressional loans  such  as  the  one  recom- 
mended, combined  with  revenues  from 
"duck  stamp"  purchases.  Revenues  from 
the  stamps  over  the  past  12  years  liave 
come  close  to  matching  the  appropria- 
tions from  the  Congress.  Those  in  this 
country  interested  in  sportsmanship  and 
conservation  cannot  bear  the  whole  fi- 
nancial burden — if  we  maintain  our  part 
of  the  cost,  we  can  continue  to  provide 
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for  the  land  purchases  and  conservation 
measures  to  prevent  extinction  of  our 
precious  wildlife. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield 
o  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
iMr.  Reculai. 

Mr.  REOtn^A.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  16027.  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  ap- 
propriations bill.  1975.  Hov.ever.  I  want 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  page 
7  of  the  committee  report  which  sijeaks 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing 
program.  As  is  pointed  out  in  the  report, 
the  administration  has  proposed  a  target 
program  of  leasing  10  million  acres  in 
1975.  The  committee  has  stated  that  it — 
.  .  .  Does  not  wan^  the  United  States  to 
find  Itself  in  a  fiUtiatlon.  similar  to  tlie  pre- 
vious leasing  program,  wliere  millions  of  acres 
are  leased  to  companies  which  defer  devel- 
opment In  order  to  reap  greater  profits  from 
future  price  increases. 

And  the  committee  has  asked  for  as- 
sui'ance  that  the  environmental  Impact 
of  the  proposed  OCS  leasing  actions  be 
fully  assessed  before  the  leaslngs  are 
made.  I  want  to  commend  the  members 
of  the  committee  for  their  foresight  and 
associate  myself  with  tills  request.  I  also 
want  to  point  out  that  what  we  are  talk- 
ing atwut  here  is  the  leasing  of  part  of 
that  which  we  hold  in  trust  for  all  Amer- 
ican citizens — a  nonrenewable  natm'al 
capital  resource.  And  I  want  to  suggest 
to  my  colleagues  that  we  exercise  similar 
foresight  in  reinvesting  the  fungible  pro- 
ceeds received  from  these  leases. 

During  fiscal  year  1972.  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  and  the  Forest 
Service,  two  major  revenue  earners,  col- 
lected approximately  $900.3  million  In 
receipts  from  the  use  or  lease  of  Federal 
lands  and  resources  which  they  adminis- 
tered. Of  this  total  about  35  percent  was 
deposited  to  the  general  fund  accoimt 
of  the  Treasur>':  19  percent  was  depos- 
ited in  special  fund  accounts  for  distri- 
bution to  States  and  their  subdivisions; 
and  46  percent  was  dei>oslted  in  special 
Treasury  accounts  to  finance  various 
Federal  programs  relating  to  outdoor 
recreation,  public  land  Improvements, 
and  natural  forest  maintenance.  A  small 
amount  was  deposited  in  a  special  hold- 
ing accoimt  pending  determination  of 
the  rights  to  land  and  timber  of  the  Ton- 
gass  Natural  Forest  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  8YMMS.  Ml-.  Cliairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  also  for  the  in- 
formation he  has  given  the  House  todav. 
I  would  like  to  join  the  gentleman  In  his 
commendation  to  the  committee  for 
their  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  good 
management  of  the  public  lands,  and  I 
would  like  also  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
we  could  do  even  better  than  we  do  with 
our  national  forestlands  with  respect  to 
timber  cutting  and  timber  sales  If  we  had 
a  little  more  access  and  a  little  more 
reforestation. 

I  think  this  is  a  point  often  misun- 
derstood by  this  body,  that  the  Govern- 


ment owns  va.st  acreages.  37  million  acres 
in  my  State,  and  oftentimes  they  are  not 
funded  well  enough  to  develop  those  nat- 
ural resources  to  the  best  of  the  ability 
ot  VS.  Forest  Service  and  Department 
of  Interior. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  pointing 
this  out.  I  commend  again  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen! 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
recognizing  this,  also  in  particular  mj' 
colleague  Wendell  Wyatt  from  Oi'egon. 
lam  soirj-  we  have  to  have  the  art*  and 
humanities  in  this  same  bill,  as  I  op- 
r-'.^o  these  r.oiie.'isential  items. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  commems  and  I  support  the  gen- 
tltm.nn  for  his  comments  and  I  support 
the  genileinan's  s'latements.  I  think  we 
overlook  really  what  a  tremendous  na- 
tional resource  our  forests  are  and  ne 
fi"U  to  realize  that  any  moneys  spent  to 
develop  the  national  forests  are  an  in- 
vestment In  the  future.  As  one  represent- 
ing a  portion  of  the  landowners",  the 
people  In  Ohio.  I  think  this  Is  a  good 
investment  of  our  tax  money. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Some  of  the  money  in 
this  bill  win  go  for  forest  research,  for 
example.  In  my  State  alone  the  Forest 
Service  figures  there  are  100  million 
board  feet  of  white  pine  timber  in  the 
State  dying  each  year  that  should  be  cut 
and  sold  but  they  have  not  been  able  to 
accomplish  this.  I  think  tlie  committee 
has  made  great  steps  in  this  respect  m 
this  year.  The  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mrs.  Hansen)  has  made  great 
progress  in  this  throughout  her  career 
and  so  has  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Wyatt).  We  can  rest  assured  that 
money  spent  for  developing  the  national 
forests  will  be  a  good  long-range  invest- 
ment for  the  country. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment. 

1  noted  a  story  recently  reporting  that 
56  percent  of  all  cuttable  timber  in  the 
Nation  is  on  public  lands,  so  national 
forest  lands  are  an  Important  resource 
for  housing  and  lor  other  types  of  build- 
ing. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Ml'.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  revenues  earned 
from  the  use  or  lease  of  minerals,  fees, 
concessions,  grazing,  lands,  power,  tim- 
ber, and  water  will  be  in  excess  of  its 
appropriations,  exclusive  of  trust  funds 
by  an  estimated  $2,665,217,000  in  fiscal 
year  1975.  The  Forest  Service  estimates 
it  will  receive  $458,785,000  from  timber 
sales,  grazing,  power,  recreation,  and 
land  use  during  fiscal  year  1975.  E-stl- 
mated  combined  receipts  from  the  De- 
partments of  Interior  and  Forest  Ser\'- 
Ice.  will  amoimt  to  $6.374.841.000 Inte- 
rior. $5,916,056,000;  Forest  Service.  $485  - 
785,000— in  fiscal  year  1975.  An  addi- 
tional $3  billion  could  be  realized  from 
Increased  outercontlnental  shelf  leasing 
during  fiscal  year  1975  as  a  result  of  in- 
tensified energy  development  efforts. 

Although  these  Federal  lands  and  re- 
sources are  not  distributed  proportion- 
ally throughout  th«  Nation,  they  belong 
to  all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


I  believe  that  the  revenue  earned  from 
such  lands  and  resources  should  be  used 
In  a  manner  that  will  result  in  preser>a- 
tion  and  enhancement  of  the  resource 
from  which  It  emanated  and  to  the  maxi- 
mum net  public  oenefit. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.GifDE'. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  fii-st  commend  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  the  In- 
terior for  their  dedicated  efforts  In  bring- 
ing forth  this  legislation.  In  addressing 
myself  to  the  funding  for  the  C.  &■  O. 
Canal  National  Historical  Park.  I  would 
like  to  take  particular  note  of  the  special 
attention  which  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen i  has  given 
to  this  project.  The  Members  well  know 
of  this  distinguished  lady's  tireless  el- 
forts  on  behalf  of  tiie  entire  National 
Park  System,  and  I  would  like  to  call 
particular  attention  to  her  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  C.  it  O.  Canal  National  His- 
torical Park — efforts  which  are  much  ap- 
preciated by  all  who  have  ever  had  oc- 
casion to  visit  the  canal  and  enjoy  its 
many  beauties.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade  i  has  proven 
himself  a  friend  of  the  C.  tt  O.  Canal 
Park. 

Included  In  this  appropriations  bill, 
beyond  the  $1  miUion  for  park  opera- 
tions, is  a  total  of  $3  million  to  be  used 
to  help  repair  and  restore  the  enormous 
damage  done  to  the  canal  by  Hurricane 
Agues.  This  is  the  full  amoimt  which  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  requested  for 
this  work  for  fiscal  1975. 

Of  course,  the  work  which  remains  to 
be  done  on  the  canal,  orUy  to  bring  it 
back  into  the  condition  it  was  In  prior  to 
the  hurricane,  is  considerable.  Many  of 
the  beautiful  and  historic  aqueducts  were 
severely  damaged,  and  thev  continue  to 
deteriorate  rapidly.  The  original  clay 
liner  remains  damaged  in  parts.  Tlie 
towpath  remams  in  need  of  fiu-ther  re- 
paii'.  The  list,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is 
lengthy. 

I  regret  that  the  Park  Senlce,  In  Its 
original  budget  request,  did  not  ask  for 
additional  funding.  Secretary  Morton.  In 
response  to  the  pleas  of  myself.  Con- 
gressman Byron,  and  Senatt;rs  Mathias 
and  Beall.  toured  tlte  canal  several  davs 
ago.  He  now  has  made  known  that  In- 
terior recognizes  funding  needs  beyond 
its  original  budget  request.  He  now  sup- 
ports an  additional  $S  million.  With  this 
new  support.  I  tielieve  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  additional  funding. 

My  concern  that  we  obtain  this  fund- 
ing stems  from  both  a  long  and  deep 
Interest  In  the  condition  und  care  of  this 
magnificent  park  and  an  awareness  that 
the  cost  of  repairs  will  only  continue  to 
escalate  as  time  goes  by.  TliLs  escalation. 
certatoly.  will  be  in  part  due  to  normal 
inflationary  processes.  However,  it  addi- 
tionally wUl  be  due  to  the  further  dete- 
rioration in  the  condition  of  the  struc- 
tures along  the  canal.  Some  may  well 
simply  cease  to  exist  if  attention  "is  not 
given  them  In  the  near  future. 

I  will  continue  to  work  with  Congress- 
man Byros,  and  Senators  Beall  and 
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Mathias  to  have  Interior's  new  rcQuest 
included  In  the  bill. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
rhalrman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
fleman  from  New  York  <Mr.  Wolff  », 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thani 
I  he  gentlewoman  for  yielding.  I  rise  in 
.-upport  of  this  legislation:  however.  I  do 
h?.ve  some  question.?  for  the  gentle- 
voman.  As  I  understand  It.  there  Is  In 
the  present  legislation  a  continuing  au- 
thorization to  spend  some  $300  million  a 
.vear  for  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund:  B  that  correct? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  am  happ.v  to  yield  to  the 
f'-ntlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  WashinBton.  This  bill 
provides  4300  million  for  the  Land  and 
Water  Consenation  Fund.  May  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  last  year  it  was  only 
S76  million  and  that  was  $21  million 
above  the  budget  estimate. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  The  point  U.  there  was 
authorization  to  spend  S300  million  last 
.vear.  but  we  only  appropriated  S76  mil- 
lion: Is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wa,shington.  Yes, 
that  is  correct,  because  the  budget  re- 
quest was  very  low.  There  were  large  un- 
obligated balances  at  that  point. 

Mr.  WOLFP.  On  that  score.  I  ask  the 
gentlewoman,  has  she  seen  this  report 
on  the  Nation's  recreational  needs,  which 
according  to  a  recent  Anderson  column, 
has  been  .suppre.ssed  by  the  administra- 
tion, even  though  the  report  was  pre- 
pared in  1970  by  Mr.  Hickel  and  started 
by  Mr.  Udall? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wa-^hington.  No.  I 
have  not  seen  it;  however,  i  am  famil- 
iar witli  the  details  of  the  input  that 
went  into  it. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  There  are  two  very  sig- 
nificant factors.  I  think,  in  this  report. 
First,  it  states  that  only  25  percent  of 
the  existing  public  recreational  facilities 
and  only  3  percent  of  the  public  land 
base  are  situated  so  as  to  be  close  to  the 
peoples  need  for  recreation.  Second,  the 
report  recommends  that  there  should 
have  been  expended  at  least  $6.3  billion 
for  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  over  the  last  5  years  to  take  care 
of  urban  recreation  deficiencies  alone, 
Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  this  Is  what  this 
committee  has  been  concerned  about  for 
the  last  several  years.  The  committee 
has  been  tremendously  aware  of  the 
pro-jlen>s  of  the  large  cities  and  the  ur- 
ban population,  and  Is  tryhi':  to  provide 
recreation  in  adjacent  areas. 

The  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area  I?  an  exa.-nple,  and  this  .-lervcs  a 
large  area  in  the  Northeast  and  Atlantic 
States.  I  think  that  recreation  for  pop- 
ulated urban  areas  is  going  to  be  In- 
creasingly Important  in  the  future  and  a 
vource  of  great  pnde  to  the  country. 

Mr.  WOLFP.  I  Just  want  to  add  to  the 
stctements  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Addabboi  in  congratu- 
lating the  gentlewoman  for  her  work  on 
the  National  Gateway  Recreational 
Park.  There  Is,  however,  one  area  we  have 
had  great  difficulty  in  trying  to  fund 
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and  that  Is  the  Udalls  Cove  preserve  in 
New  York. 

We  have  tried  to  obtain  funds  for  this 
land  which  was  declared  a  nature  sanc- 
tuaiT,  and  have  been  unable  to  get  the 
t  und-i.  becau.'ie  there  were  not  the  funds 
in  the  piwUne  or  in  unobligated  funds 
for  the  State  of  New  York.  In  fact.  25 
states  now  have  run  out  of  funds  In  the 
way  of  obligated  funds. 

Mi-s.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  This 
V.  as  one  of  the  problems  with  State  fund- 
ing last  year.  There  are  States  which 
have  run  out  of  funds  and  some  which 
have  not. 

As  of  May  31,  1973,  there  was  a  total 
unobligated  balance  in  the  State  pro- 
gram of  $170,203,290.  of  which  New 
York's  share  was  $11,639,673.  This  year, 
with  the  additional  funds  provided  In  the 
bill,  the  State  of  New  York  wUl  receive 
$11,231,986. 

This  is  the  largest  amount  for  anv 
.5tate  with  the  exception  of  the  State  of 
California.  So  there  should  be  plenty  of 
money  In  the  State's  program  to  be  able 
to  go  ahead  and  purchase  necessary  rec- 
reation land. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an I  must  say  I  was  intending  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  to  increase 
the  funding.  Actually.  It  would  not  even 
be  an  Increase,  but  a  carrying  over  of 
funds  that  were  authorized  but  not  ex- 
pended last  year. 

I  am.  however,  sympathetic  with  the 
views  and  needs  of  the  Nation  In  terms 
of  cutting  back  expenditures  in  order  to 
combat  inflation.  The  principal  concern 
behind  the  amendment  I  Intended  to  of- 
fer was  thit  adequate  funding  would  be 
available  this  year  for  the  States  to 
preserve  and  protect  valuable  resources 
such  as  Udalls  Cove.  I  feel  reassured  that 
I  can  count  on  the  support  of  the  gentle- 
woman that  the  $300  million  we  are  ap- 
propriating will  be  expended  so  that  we 
can  protect  invaluable  areas  like  Udalls 
Cove  and  its  adjacent  uplands  which  are 
rital  to  its  eco.systcm. 

I  do  feci.  howcMcr.  that  we  must  push 
ahead  on  the  legislation  which  is  cur- 
renUy  pending  before  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee to  increase  funding  for  the  Land 
and  Watc.'  Coiiservation  Fund.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  hearings  will  begin 
on  this  vital  leglslaUon.  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor.  next  week.  This  legislation 
will  give  us  the  authority  we  need  to  m- 
crease  the  aulhorkaiion  for  the  Land 
and  Water  Consei-vation  Fund.  We  must 
move  ahead  in  this  direction  if  we  aie 
to  preseiTe  the  invaluable  resources  with 
which  we  have  been  blessed.  Again.  I 
thank  tlie  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton for  her  assurances  regarding  funding 
for  the  pristme  areas  in  my  district  es- 
pecially, m  parUcular  Udalls  Cove  and 
its  adjacent  uplands. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  1  as- 
sure the  people  of  New  York  that  there 
is  no  one  more  interested  in  their  pro- 
gram of  recreation  land  acquisition  than 
I  am,  particularly  in  this  area. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by^ 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, 

QUORUU    CALL    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  103  Members  have 
appealed.  A  quorum  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  is  present  Pursuant  to  rule 
XXIII,  clause  2,  further  proceedings  tin- 
der the  call  shall  be  considered  as 
vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  McDADr.  Mr.  Chairmaji,  1  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Vei-mont  (Mr.  Mallary), 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Clialrman,  I  rise 
m  strong  support  of  this  biU,  I  wish  to 
join  the  otiier  Members  in  commending 
the  subcommittee  for  Its  careful  balanc- 
ing of  tlie  national  needs.  I  am  particu- 
larly happy  to  i-ecognize  the  skill  with 
which  the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsjl- 
vanla  and  the  subcommittee  have  dealt 
with  the  problems  they  face  In  this  bill. 
I  particularly  want  to  commend  them 
on  two  projects  that  are  funced  in  this 
till  with  which  I  am  very  familiar  and 
T.htch  I  strongly  support. 

One  of  them  Is  the  additional  alloca- 
tion from  the  land  and  water  consena- 
tion fund  for  the  additional  acquisition 
of  land  in  the  Green  Mountain  National 
Forest.  This  is  a  vitally  needed  program. 
Tiiere  are  sizable  Inholdings  «ilhin  the 
national  forest  that  need  to  be  acquired. 
We  need  to  acquire  a  great  deal  of  land 
in  order  to  reach  the  demarcation  bound- 
aries. We  need  to  get  this  land  soon 
while  it  Is  still  available  at  reasonable 
prices,  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  presei-ve 
for  the  people  of  this  Nation  this  precious 
natural  resource. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  that  ftmdlng  is 
also  provided  in  this  bill  for  the  Salmon 
Hatchery  at  Bethel.  Vt.,  the  Green 
Mountain  National  Hatcherj-.  All  of  New- 
England  and  all  the  Northeast  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  day  when  the  salmon 
will  rur  again  In  the  Connecticut  River. 
This  project  will  bring  that  time  much 
c!o::E:r. 

Mr.  Chairmnn,  I  certainly  commend 
ihr  conunlttce  for  ils  activities,  and  I 
Aii.'ih  to  express  my  full  sunport  of  th'- 
Lill. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  WaslJngton.  Mr 
ClLiirinan,  I  yield  1  nilnute  to  the  gcntle- 
n^.nn  from  Texas  (Mr.  Paimani. 

v.L  Cm;  soul:  oi  a  tcoKOMic  PRoci.tiMs 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chahinan.  today 
the  Democratic  caucus  adopted  a  reso- 
lution on  the  economy  calling  for  a  num- 
ber of  positive  steps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  solve  our  eco- 
nomic troubles  and  this  resolution  points 
the  way  to  many  important  steps.  In 
fact,  none  of  the  problems  which  are 
before  us  today  are  really  new — they  are 
things  that  we  have  been  able  to  deal 
with  successfully  as  a  nation  In  the  past 
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and  there  is  no  reason  why  It  cannot  be 
done  again. 

Without  question,  there  Is  a  great  deal 
of  pessimism  across  the  country  today 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  seri- 
ous economic  problems.  But  the  Impor- 
tant thing  is  for  the  Congress,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  American  people 
to  realize  that  these  problems  are  solv- 
able. We  need  to  take  positive  steps 
lather  tlian  just  lamenting  otu-  troubles, 

Much  of  our  current  economic  trouble 
stems  from  poor  monetaiy  poUcy  and 
the  highest  interest  rates  in  the  liistory 
of  tile  United  States.  These  are  imneces- 
sary  conditions  which  have  placed  heavy 
burdens  on  the  plain  people  and  have 
all  but  closed  the  housing  market  and 
deprived  millions  of  good  liardworklng 
Americans  of  an  opportunity  for  decent 
slielter. 

We  must  correct  this  situation  and 
fmd  a  means  of  delivering  credit  on  rea- 
sonable terms  to  the  people  and  the  busi- 
nesses which  really  need  it.  There  are 
several  ways  in  which  this  could  be  done. 
First  of  all,  the  Federal  Reserve  could 
use  Its  many  powers  to  allocate  credit  to 
housing  and  other  areas  in  the  economy 
which  have  suffered  the  most  from  this 
long  period  of  high  interest  rates.  The 
discoimt  window,  the  reserve  require- 
ments, the  open  market  purchases,  ai'e 
all  available  to  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
allocate  credit  to  areas  starved  for  credit 
imder  today's  monetarj'  conditions. 

Secondly,  the  Congress  should  move 
ahead  with  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Development  Bank  which  would 
be  a  lender  of  last  resort  tor  housing  and 
community  needs  across  the  land.  We 
used  to  have  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporations.  RFC,  that  was  killed  early 
in  the  Elsenhower  administration.  This 
was  a  mistake  because  the  RFC  was  a 
source  of  credit — large  credit — for  many 
important  needs  during  the  1930's  and 
1940s.  And  this  concept  should  be  re- 
vived tcxlay  under  National  Development 
Bank  legislation. 

As  I  have  proposed  for  several  years, 
a  National  Development  Bank  should  be 
capitalized  at  a  billion  dollars  with  the 
power  to  lend  20  times  its  capital.  In 
other  words,  we  would  have  a  $20  billion 
bank  which  would  be  available  to  make 
loans  on  reasonable  terms  for  housing, 
businesses,  and  community  projects 
which  could  not  obtain  funds  on  reason- 
able terms  in  the  private  market.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
Important  to  the  economic  health  of  the 
Nation  than  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Development  Bank  with  broad 
powere  to  meet  credit  needs  of  the 
people. 

Tlie  adnuiiistration  should  also  take 
another  look  at  Public  Law  91-151  which 
the  Congress  passed  in  December  of  1969 
to  provide  ctandby  control  over  credit. 
This  power,  when  triggered  by  the  Presi- 
dent, would  allow  controls  to  be  placed 
on  all  aspects  of  credit  transactions — in- 
cluding Interest  rates,  maturities,  dow-n- 
payments.  and  similar  items.  This  au- 
thority, If  used  properly,  could  allo(»te 
credit  to  the  areas  of  greatest  need  and 
away  from  those  endeavors  which  are 
causing  inflationary  pressures. 


Public  Law  91-151  is  something  that 
the  President  has  had  on  the  books  for 
almost  5  years  and  It  has  not  been  used 
despite  severe  credit  dislocations  during 
this  period.  I  hope  the  President  will  take 
another  look. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  let  me  em- 
phasize that  our  problems  in  the  e(»nomy 
can  be  solved.  We  have  had  problems  In 
tlic  past  and  li  is  time  that  we  face  these 
situations  In  an  optimistic  manner  with 
the  resolve  to  get  something  done.  The 
Congress  and  the  administration  .ind  the 
American  people  can  work  together  and 
we  can  move  legislation  and  new  ap- 
proaches  to  get  us  out  of  this  economic 
mess.  It  is  a  dlfHcult  situation,  but  it  Is 
far  from  impossible. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Dellenback>. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  much  in  this  particular  report 
on  which  we  can  soundly  comment.  I 
u  ould  like  to  confine  my  comments,  how- 
ever, to  two  portions  of  the  report,  be- 
cause I  think  they  are  sufflcientlj'  signifi- 
cant that  they  deserve  special  comment. 

Those  portions  are.  first,  the  matter 
of  programs  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
and.  second,  the  matter  of  log  exports. 
These  appear  in  the  committee  report 
on  pages  9,  10.  and  11.  I  emphasize  tlie 
value  of  reading  these  particular  pages 
and  assimilating  the  .significant  actions 
w-hich  the  subcommittee  has  proposed 
here  and  which,  of  course,  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  backed  up. 

Thei-e  is  not  any  question  but  that 
this  tremendous  asset,  our  national  for- 
ests, has  an  almost  unique  status  so  far 
as  it  being  an  asset  of  the  United  States 
Is  concerned.  That  uniqueness  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  resource  that  is  a  re- 
newable resource.  So  many  of  the  natural 
resources  of  this  country  are  nonrenew- 
able and,  because  of  this,  we  must  hus- 
band carefully  the  use  of  our  minerals 
and  the  use  of  certain  other  resources 
wliich.  once  used,  will  not  be  available 
again. 

This  is  not  true  of  the  product  of  our 
national  forests.  In  the  action  of  the 
committee,  as  spelled  out  on  the  pages 
to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  tliey  establish  not  only  action 
for  this  year  but  the  blueprint  for  In- 
tensified action  in  the  years  which  lie 
Immediately  ahead. 

Earlier  there  were  remarks  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  (Mrs. 
Hansen  1,  and  my  colleague  and  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
WvATTi,  lookuig  particularly  at  these 
Important  points,  and  I  would  commend 
tlie  reading  of  those  remarks  to  the 
Members,  and  I  personally  would  like  to 
join  In  what  has  been  said  therein. 

However.  I  call  the  attention  of  those 
of  us  who  will  be  here  next  year  that 
the  blueprint  which  Is  laid  out  in  this 
section  for  ming  fonvard  beyond  this 
year  with  additional  ftmdlng  for  Uie 
Forest  Service  is  something  which  can 
and  needs  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  re- 
foresting and  timbering,  and  I  repeat 
this  improvement  can  and  will  be  done. 

Second,  on  the  matter  of  log  exports, 


the  figures,  when  one  looks  at  them,  are 
frightening,  showing  the  increasing 
amount  of  this  particular  asset  which 
has  been  exported.  We  do  not  dare  per- 
mit the  continuing  rise  in  this  particu- 
lar type  of  action.  And  there  again  the 
action  of  the  committee  in  making  clear 
that  everythuig  which  can  be  done  will 
be  done  to  see  that  the  timber  coming 
from  our  national  forests  will  not  be  ex- 
ported or  used  as  a  substitute  for  timl>er 
that  is  exported,  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant action  on  their  part. 

It  is  my  personal  feeling,  quite 
frankly,  that  tlie  language  set  forth  at 
the  bottom  of  page  10  should  be  even 
tighter  than  it  is  so  far  as  being  sme 
that  there  is  no  substitution.  But  I  joui 
in  support  of  that  which  has  been  said 
here,  and  commend  the  committee  and 
the  subcommittee  and  the  individual 
members  upon  what  they  have  done  in 
this  particular  regard. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  close  by 
not  oiil^'  commending  and  expressing  our 
concern  about  the  departure  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Ham- 
sen)  which  will  be  indeed  a  loss  to  this 
Congress,  but  to  also  saj'  a  few  words 
about  the  departure  of  my  close  friend, 
the  gentleman  fi'om  Oregon.  Mr.  Wen- 
dell Wyatt. 

I  think  that  the  contributions  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyati)  has 
made  to  the  Congress  In  general  arc 
material.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  been 
for  many  of  us.  as  the  gentleman  has 
for  me  since  I  flrat  came  to  the  Congress. 
a  source  of  sound  advice  and  a  source 
of  invaluable  judgment.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  gentleman's  absence 
from  the  Congress  next  year  will  be  a  loss 
to  those  of  us  In  the  State  of  Oregon  but. 
beyond  that,  his  loss  is  going  to  be  felt 
by  everyone  who  cares  about  the  work 
of  this  particular  committee. 

The  gentleman  has  been  a  leading 
light,  and  has  been  a  forward  thinker: 
The  gentleman  has  been  a  creative  force 
in  cajoling,  urging,  browbeating  and 
persuading  those  who  deal  with  the 
products  of  our  forests  into  beUe\ing 
that  this  is  an  asset  which  cannot  be 
wasted,  and  which  must  be  enhanced.  I 
believe  that  the  loss  of  his  sound  coun- 
.sel  and  effective  work  within  the  Con- 
gress and  within  the  Government  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  verj'  material  loss  so  far  as 
our  going  foi-ward  from  this  point  on  Is 
concerned. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  write  into  the 
record  mj-  deep  regret  over  the  depar- 
ture of  the  dedicated  and  very  able  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyatt)  . 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chaiiman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  iMr.  Mont- 
gomery! . 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  I 
would  Uke  to  thank  the  chairman  and 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
consideration  of  additional  funds  for  the 
completion  of  the  Natchez  Trace. 

I  thank  Mrs.  Hansen  for  her  great  hi- 
terest  in  the  Indian  tribes.  She  visited 
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my  district  several  years  ago  and  met 
with  the  Choctaw  Indians,  one  of  the 
largest  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  We  are  going  to  miss  Mrs.  Hak- 
5EW,  and  also  the  gentleman  from  Orc- 
sron.  Mr.  Wesdeu.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sitting  on  the  same  side 
of  the  aisle  as  Mrs.  Hanseh,  sometimes 
I  have  gotten  off  the  tracic  and  she  has 
brought  me  bacic  on  the  main  line,  and 
.she  has  done  so  with  flrmness.  if  that  was 
necessary.  I  thank  her  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  have  worked  with  her  over 
these  8  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wa.5hington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  dis- 
tinguLshed  gentleman  from  Texas  iMi-. 

PiCKLEl. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent 
years  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  who  was  new  in 
town,  was  preparing  to  present  commit- 
tee testimony  "on  the  Hill."  and  his 
friend  asked  him  if  he  was  prepared  to 
answer  questions  before  JciM  Bctieb 
Habsen.  and  he  asked.  "Who  is  Join 
BUTI.ER  Hansen?"  His  friend  53id.  "Never 
mind:  you  will  find  out." 

He  did  And  out.  as  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  governmental  officials  and 
Congressmen  have  found  out  over  the 
years  that  when  appearinji  before  JinoA 
BoTLER  Hansen's  committee,  they  had 
better  done  their  homework  and  they 
had  better  have  been  prepared  to  ad- 
vance their  recommendaUon  with  facts 
and  figures  that  will  be  in  the  public 
Interest.  "Tough"  Is  the  way  to  describe 
her.  Tough  but  extremely  able  and  fair. 
The  gentlewoman  from  Washington, 
Mrs.  JmiA  BtriLER  Hansen,  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  per.eons  who  has  ever 
served  in  the  Cong)ess  She  has  the  com- 
bination of  a  Carrie  Nation,  a  Joan  of 
Arc.  a.  Florence  Nightingale,  a  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  with  just  the  right  mixture  of 
a  Molly  Brown  of  more  recent  vintage. 
All  of  these  strong  characteristics  of 
these  people  rolled  into  one  end  up  as  the 
personification  that  we  see  today  in  Mrs. 
JouA  BuiiER  Hansen. 

Many  of  us  are  personally  inciabtcd  to 
her  for  many  considerations  she  has 
given  us  over  the  years.  What  is  more 
Important,  however,  is  that  the  United 
States  of  America  is  indebted  to  her  tor 
her  eieat  Interest  and  contributions  m 
the  legtelative  field.  We  have  no  more 
qualified  person  in  all  the  United  States 
than  Mrs.  Julia  Botleb  Hansen,  and  to- 
day, during  this  consideration  of  one  ol 
the  final  bills  that  she  has  handled,  1 
think  we  all  owe  our  highest  regards  to 
her. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wi;.shington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlcm.-m  from  Mississippi, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee 'Mr.  Whitten)  , 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  subscribe  to  the  many  fine  statements 
Uiat  have  been  made  about  our  good 
friend,  the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
tan,  Mrs.  JtJUA  Butler  Hansen.  It  has 
hccn  my  privilege  to  sit  on  the  Appro- 
liriations  Committee  with  Mrs.  Hansen 
for  a  long  time.  I  agree  with  aU  the  won- 
derful words  that  have  been  .said  today. 
I  speak  off  the  cuff,  but  from  the  heart 
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Tlie  many  places  in  various  sections 
of  the  United  States  which  have  been 
mentioned  today  are  just  a  few  of  thou- 
.sands  that  have  benefitted  by  the  actions 
of  Jdlia  and  her  subcommittee.  The 
projects  are  physical  monuments  and 
evidence  of  the  Interest  and  love  for  the 
United  States  on  the  part  of  Julia  and 
members  of  her  subcommittee.  They  will 
always  constitute  physical  proof  of  the 
outstanding  job  she  has  done  in  pi-e- 
sei-vlng  this  gicat  country  for  future 
generations. 

An  e.tample  of  this  physical  evidence 
is,  as  my  colleague  from  Mississippi  men- 
tioned, the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway 
which  is  in  my  State:  a  parkway  to 
which  this  subcommittee  has  contributed 
preatly,  without  budget  recommendation. 
Before  she  came  here,  Mrs.  Hansen 
hnd  wonderful  success  as  a  member  of 
her  State  legislature.  A  few  years  ago 
the  State  Legislatuie  of  Missl.ssippi,  my 
State,  Invited  Mrs.  Hansen  to  speak  to  a 
joint  session  of  the  body.  I  was  privileged 
to  hear  her  and  to  see  her  in  action.  If 
the  Members  of  this  body  had  seen  her 
In  action  that  day,  they  would  have  seen 
how  she  had  the  members  in  the  palm  of 
her  hand.  You  would  have  seen  how  she 
1ms  handled  the  people  back  home. 

Mr.  Chali-man,  these  are  physical 
monuments  that  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing, the  forests,  the  parkways,  the  many 
historic  monuments,  and  the  many, 
many  programs  and  environmental  Im- 
provements to  which  she  and  her  sub- 
committee have  contributed,  now  and  for 
posterity.  But  her  record  goes  far  bevond 
the  annals  of  the  Congress,  the  history 
as  written  in  the  Congbessional  Record 
wiU  show  that  Mrs.  Hansen  has  done  so 
many  other  things  for  the  benefit  of  our 
countiy.  JuLU  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength  in  the  operation  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  in  the  retuement  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington.  Mrs. 
Julia  Butler  Hansen,  we  lose  one  of  the 
kindest,  one  of  the  ablest  and  one  of  the 
greatest  Members  we  have  ever  had  hi 
this  Congress.  No  Member  ever  left  a 
higher  mark  of  excellence. 
JoLU,  we  love  you,  we  wish  for  you 


m.-iny  happy  and  eventftil  years.  You 
have  earned  them. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to- 
day as  in  the  recent  past,  I  would  have 
liked  to  liave  provided  an  analysis  of 
where  the  dollars  go  in  as  many  of  the 
funding  categories  in  tills  bill  as  possible. 
But.  as  In  the  past,  I  have  found  It  dim- 
cult  to  locate  data  which  makes  that 
possible. 

The  problem  stems  directly  from  the 
failure  of  the  Congress  and  the  various 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  to  use 
the  same  titles  in  their  various  budget 
and  appropriations  dociunents.  This 
makes  comparisons  of  the  data  available 
difficult  at  best,  and  in  many  cases  al- 
most impo.ssibIe. 

My  principal  concern  with  the  analv- 
.sis  wlilch  I  have  been  providing  on  ap- 
propriations bills  coming  before  the 
House  thus  far  has  been  to  Identify  the 
percentage  of  funds  which  have  been 
going,  or  can  be  expected  to  go,  to  non- 
metropolitan  areas  and  to  metropolitan 
areas. 

The  bill  which  we  deal  with  today. 
H.R.  16027,  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  ol  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  Is  one  of  those  bills  which 
are  best  described  as  everybody's  bill. 
This  is  so  because  the  work  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities, the  National  Park  Senice,  and  Oic 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  perform 
activities  which  protect  and  enhance  our 
natural  or  cultural  heritage.  And  these 
agencies  are  all  funded  under  the  pro- 
posal we  are  voting  on  today. 

These  fimctions  which  we  underwrite 
with  these  fimds  are  of  immense  value 
to  our  people  as  a  nation  and  society. 

But,  there  are  only  three  items  for 
which  sufficient  information  has  been 
available  to  me  in  a  form  which  would 
allow  a  projection  to  be  made  of  what 
funds  might  be  spent  in  nonmetropoUtan 
areas  from  these  appropriations.  Thl~ 
projection  is  based  on  the  percentage  ol 
1973  fiscal  year  outlays  spent  in  non- 
metropolitan  areas.  Tlie  results  of  the 
study  appeal'  in  the  chart  below: 
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Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chali-man,  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  for.  and  call  to 
attention  of  the  House,  the  provision  In 
H.R.  16027  wlilch  institutes  a  IQ-year 
reforestation  and  timber  stand  improve- 
ment program  for  our  national  forests. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recommended  a  $15  million  a  year  ta- 
cieo.se  to  the  $35  miUion  requested  by  the 
adminijtration  forrcforc-jtation  and  tim- 


ber stand  Improvement,  a  recommeuda- 
tlon  which  I  feel  Is  of  critical  Importance 
and  should  be  supported  by  the  full 
House.  Though  tlie  S48,289,000  in  this 
years  appropriation  falls  short  of  a  pre- 
viously unfulfilled  commitment  of  $65 
million  made  in  1972  under  H.R.  13089, 
the  Accelerated  Reforestation  of  Na- 
tional Forests  Act.  It  does  represent  a 
concerted  effort  at  correcting  an  eco- 


nomic and  environmental  disaster  in  the 
production  and  the  management  of  our 
natlonr  1  forests. 

We  have  faced  a  continual  rise  in  the 
price  of  wood  as  supply  has  been  unable 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public.  Hous- 
ing has  been  a  primar>'  factor  In  the  in- 
creased demand. 

A  timber  supply  problem  was  predicted 
by  the  Forest  6er\1ce  as  early  as  1952 
and  1962,  though  no  legislative  action 
was  effected  until  1969-70.  The  first  real 
signs  of  the  wood  supply  cruivih  were 
evident  In  1968  and  1969.  During  those 
yeai-s.  lumber  and  plj'wood  prices  rose 
nearly  50  percent.  From  1971  to  1973,  a 
similar  supply/demand  problem  oc- 
curred, adding  further  evidence  to  the 
asseition  that  poor  forest  management 
had  a  crippling  effect  in  meeting  the  Na- 
tion's needs  at  prices  the  pubUc  could 
reasonably  afford. 

Today  there  i-emains  no  question  as  to 
the  grave  economic  situation  of  the  lum- 
ber industry.  Piice  increases  for  1972-73 
reportedly  ranged  from  24.3  to  36.9  per- 
cent. Though  the  problem  has  been  Iden- 
tified, production  levels  decUned  in  each 
region  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1973 
by  5.8  percent. 

The  wood  stock  economic  crisis  Is  a 
tragic  ii-ony  In  light  of  the  full  growth 
potential  that  exists  on  land  that  now 
lies  wasting  away  due  to  clear  cutting,  no 
growth,  or  poor  management.  Potential 
growth  rates  for  fully  stocked  natural 
stands  would  increase  the  present  ac- 
tual growth  rate  by  39  percent  in  our 
national  forests.  The  greater  significance 
of  vigorous  implementation  of  reforest- 
ation in  natural  forests  is  its  effect  on 
other  ownership  classes  of  production. 
The  92  million  acres  of  national  forests' 
commercial  timberlands  produces  982 
billion  board  feet,  or  51  percent  of  the 
total  softwood  sawtimber  inventory,  both 
public  and  private.  It  is  contended  by  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute,  that 
since  the  market  impact  is  so  great,  the 
policies  ol  the  national  forest  would 
strongly  influence  the  policies  foUowed 
for  other  types  of  pubUc  timber  owner- 
ship. This  could  amount  to  a  potential 
growth  Increase,  in  all  public  production, 
of  45  percent. 

The  present  bill  will  finance  the  re- 
forestation of  3.3  mlUlon  backlog  acres, 
which  now  exists  in  our  national  forests. 
Our  record  to  date  in  effectively  gaining 
cround  in  our  reforestation  program  has 
been  poor.  The  $35  million  per  year  base 
figure  has,  at  best,  left  our  recoverj' 
capabilities  at  a  standstill.  The  admin- 
istration's efforts  in  carrying  out  the 
progiam  has  been  a  dubious  success,  at 
best,  amounting  to  only  a  23 -percent  re- 
duction of  the  backlog  in  the  last  5 
.vears.  The  administration's  commitment 
to  the  project  has  been  less  than  helpful 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  seen  fit,  and 
properly  so,  to  increase  the  amoimt  al- 
lotted for  the  project,  above  administra- 
tion recommendations. 

Inflation  has  and  will  continue  to  have 
a  significant  role  In  the  cost  of  reforesta- 
tion. With  a  leadtime  of  25  years  before 
reforestation  and  with  timber  stand  im- 
provement measures  developing  trees  of 
sawtimber  size,  and  an  inflation  cost 


factor  of  between  8  and  12  percent.  It  Is 
imperative  that  the  program  begin,  in 
full,  now. 

Skillful  management  of  our  forests  and 
a  reforestation  program  which  is  rigor- 
ously implemented  servea  not  only  eco- 
nomic considerations,  but  environmental 
ones  as  well.  The  protection  of  water- 
sheds, wildlife,  and  the  natural  resources 
of  the  land  have  been  placed  in  jeopardy 
by  the  logging  and  forest  practices  which 
have  left  the  land  clear  cut.  To  prevent 
the  reclamation  of  land  from  becoming 
prohibitive  and  to  maintain  the  natural 
wildlife  and  water  qualit..'  found  in  our 
national  forests,  plamied  reforestation 
and  management  has  become  critical  for 
the  present  and  future  development  of 
our  forest  resources. 

In  passing  this  provision,  we  must  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  $50  million 
figure  Is  only  a  satisfactory  funding  level 
for  the  reforestation  ol  30.000  acres  this 
fiscal  year. 

According  to  the  Forest  Service,  in  a 
letter  that  Is  included  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks,  the  bill's  appropriation  seems  to 
be  reasonably  mihin  the  range  projected 
in  1971,  given  an  infiationary  rate  of 
over  20  percent  in  the  last  3  years. 

I  would  encourage  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Congress  to  continue  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  reforestation  timetable 
in  the  interest  of  the  pubUc.  both  eco- 
nomically and  govemmentally.  Further, 
tliat  we  continue  to  support  the  program 
with  the  necessarj'  funds  it  will  need  in 
the  coming  years. 

Proper  economic  ana  envuonmental 
poUcy  concerning  our  national  forests 
dictates  that  an  intensive  and  compre- 
hensive reforestation  and  management 
program  be  fully  implemented  immedi- 
ately. 
I  include  tlie  following: 

vs.  Oepajitkent  or  Aceicultube. 

Wasliingtan.  D.C..  Stay  14. 1971. 
Hon.  RoBEST  L.  Lex;GETT, 
House  oj  Rejire&entatives. 

Dear  Mb.  Lec^jctt;  This  Is  In  further  rfi- 
sponse  to  your  letter  of  AprU  23  FequestlHg 
an  analysis  of  ottr  program  to  reforest  the 
five  million  acre  backlog  on  the  National 
Forciits. 

According  to  the  latest  Project  Work  In- 
ventcjry  there  were  4.8  miUlon  acres  of  non- 
stocked  and  understocked  commercial  forest 
laiid  in  need  of  reforesting  on  the  National 
Forests.  We  estimate  the  cost  of  doing  this 
work  at  about  552  million  doUars  and  that  It 
wotild  take  about  13  years  to  complete  the 
job.  Ttie  time  requirement  of  13  years  is 
based  on  the  availability  of  labor  and  equip- 
ment, on  the  capacities  of  our  tree  nurseries 
to  produce  planting  stock,  and  on  the  prob- 
abUUles  of  being  able  to  secure  seed  from 
the  proper  seed  sources.  It  would  take  about 
four  years  to  "gear  up"  because  we  woiUd 
have  to  prepare  additional  seed  bcda.  Install 
irrigation  systems,  and  eicpand  faculties  for 
handUng  and  storing  the  trees  at  many  of 
the  nurseries.  Some  of  the  species  of  trees 
needed  have  to  be  grown  three  years  in  the 
nursery  before  they  are  ready  for  outplaut- 
lug.  Also,  many  species  produce  seed  in  col- 
lectible quantities  at  intervals  of  several 
years  . 

A  tentative  flve-year  program  to  tiegin  ac- 
complishing tlie  needed  reforestation  effi- 
ciently and  in  the  sliortcst  reasonable  time 
is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year;  Acres  Coat  (8) 

IB73 190,000         24,800,000 

1374   aSO.OOO        28,750,000 


1373 350,000         40,250,000 

1978 420,000  48,300,000 

1977 _ 420.000         48.300.000 

Following  the  Initial  Ave  years  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  n-ould  contlntie  at  Uie  F.T.  1977 
level  until  It  tapered  off  during  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  This  tentative  program  assuroc-s 
that  It  wtnild  t>e  part  of  a  coordinated  pro- 
grt\m  for  development  of  all  of  the  reacurce.i 
of  the  National  Forests  and  that  funding  or 
other  activities  such  as  watershed,  recrea- 
tion and  wUdlife  management,  etc.  would 
pi-ovlde  miiltidlscipllnary  support  ta  assure 
protection  of  the  enviroitment. 

Reforestation  of  land  cut  over  on  sulr 
areas,  funded  with  deposits  by  timber  pur- 
chasers under  the  Knutson-Vandenberg  An. 
is  expected  to  increase  from  about  2O0  oo  i 
acres  to  35C,000  acres  annually  during  i:.-- 
period  1973-1977,  Inclusive. 

We  appreciate  >-oiir  oonttnnlng  interesi  i.i 
the  management  of  the  National  Fc»retiU. 
Sii.cerely. 

JuHN  R,  McGrnu:. 

Acting  Ctii.^l. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  the  House  is  considering  the  ap- 
projiriations  bill  for  the  Department  ol 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies.  The 
bill  includes  moneys  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund — LWCF— program  admlnisterer! 
by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Next  week,  the  House  Interior  Sub- 
committee on  Parks  and  Recreation  ha.s 
scheduled  hearings  on  various  bills  to 
amend  the  LWCF  program.  Among  the 
bills  to  be  considered  Is  one  I  authored 
to  mcrease  the  fund  from  $300  to  $900 
million. 

With  the  pending  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  and  the  LWCF  hearings,  it  Is 
very  timely  for  Members  of  the  House 
to  examine  closely  the  fund  to  see  if  It 
ii  fulfilling  its  purpose  and  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  citizens. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  was  bcgtm  in  1965.  It  Is  used  by 
State  govei-nments  on  a  50-50  matching 
basis  to  acquire  and  develop  park  and 
recreation  lands  and  by  Federal  agencies 
like  tlie  National  Park  Service  to  acquire 
lands  needed  to  satisfy  national  conser- 
vation goals.  The  fund  is  derived  from 
entrance  and  user  fees  collected  at  a 
number  of  Federal  recreation  areas,  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  surplus  Federal 
property.  Federal  taxes  on  motorboat 
fuels,  and  royalties  from  offsliore  oil 
welLs. 

FCDCRAt    HEEDS 

An  average  of  40  percent  of  the  fund 
goes  to  Federal  agencies.  It  is  the  only 
source  of  land  acquisition  moneys  for 
the  National  Park  Service.  Estimates  are 
that  the  Park  Service  needs  around  $327 
million  to  pui-chase  private  inholdlngs  in 
50  units  of  the  park  system  and  lands 
recently  authorized  in  new  national  park 
areas.  With  the  proposed  additions  of 
Big  Cypress  and  Big  Thicket,  the  total 
could  be  raised  to  well  over  $600  million. 

The  Park  Service  share  of  the  fimd  in 
the  pending  appropriation-,  bill  is  only 
$72.7  mffllon.  In  fiscal  year  1974,  no 
moneys  w'ere  appropriated  from  the  fund 
tor  Federal  land  acquisition,  and  the 
Park  Service  was  left  with  only  cany- 
over  funds  appropriated  in  preWous 
veans. 

At  this  erratic,  low  rate  of  funding,  it 
will  be  many  years  before  the  Park  Seiv- 
ice  can  acquire  the  necessary  lands  au- 
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thorized  by  Congress.  And,  in  the  mean- 
time. Inflation  is  rapidly  escalating  land 
Drices  and  many  key  parcels  of  land 
could  be  lost  to  development. 

The  heavy  backlog  in  uiiacDuired  na- 
(ional  park  lands  has  had  a  further 
deleterious  effect.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  have  continually  op- 
posed any  new  national  park  pitipojals. 
This  is  a  deplorable  situation  as  now. 
more  than  ever  before,  oui-  country  des- 
perately needs  more  Federal  parks  and 
recreation  areas,  particularly  near  our 
major  urban  centers. 

Between  1960  and  1970.  2*  million  peo- 
ple were  added  to  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  Seventy-three  percent  of 
the  Nation's  population  now  live  in  urban 
areas,  on  less  than  2  percent  of  our  coun- 
try's land.  Within  our  central  cities,  one 
family  in  two  or  thiee  does  not  own  a 
car.  Yet  most  of  our  parks  are  located  in 
remote  areas,  accessible  only  to  families 
with  automobiles,  and  then  only  on 
weekends  or  summer  vacations. 

Only  B  percent  of  all  Federal  recrea- 
tion lands  are  located  in  urban  areas. 
Most  Federal  parks  are  far  removed  from 
the  urban  mawes  or.  wheie  they  are  lo- 
cated in  metropolitan  areas.  Uiey  are 
limited  in  purpose— such  as  national 
battlefields — or  unsuitable  for  intensive 
recreation— such  as  national  historic 
sites.  The  lack  of  Federal  recreation  and 
park  lands  is  paiUcularly  acute  in  the 
Eastern.  Midwestern,  and  Southern 
States. 

If  we  are  to  expand  our  country's  abil- 
ity to  provide  outdoor  recreational  op- 
portunities where  they  aie  most  needed- 
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Traditionally,  park  programs  have  taken 
a  back  seat  to  otlier  State  and  local 
priorities.  Only  in  recent  years,  has  out- 
door recreation  been  recognized  as  an 
important  and  basic  human  need.  At  the 
same  time,  with  the  rapid  disappearance 
of  suitable  open  space,  particularly 
around  our  central  cities,  fewer  oppor- 
ttmities  have  been  available  for  outdoor 
recreation.  And  the  need  giows  more 
acute  every  year. 

As  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974.  the 
States  had  obligated  all  but  $22  million 
of  the  monejs  appropriated  to  them. 
Actually,  the  word  "obligated 
nomer,  a  creation  of  the  Bmeau  of  Out 
door  Recreation  that  merely  clouds  the 
issue.  Many  of  the  States  have  commit- 
ted their  funds  for  specific  pi'ojects  and 
are  simply  waiting  for  BORs  formal  ap- 
proval of  enviroiunental  impact  state- 
ments and  the  like.  Althouuh  the  States 
have  committed  their  funds,  they  must 
wait  for  BOR  to  officially  state  that  the 
funds  are  obUgated. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  wrote  to  the  Gover- 
nors of  each  State  asking  for  their  views 
on  the  LWPC  program— whether  they 
have  need  for  increased  funding  and 
what  other  changes  they  would  like  to  .see 
enacted.  I  received  replies  from  42  States. 

The  State  officials  unanimously  en- 
dorsed my  proposal  to  increase  the  fund 


In  all  llkelUioad,  be  able  to  match  additional 
funds  which  would  be  provided  by  your  bill." 
(Jack  Williams.  Governor) 

Arkansas;  "Most  of  the  small  communities 
m  the  state  of  Arkansas  are  tuiable  to  pro- 
vide 50  "i  matching  funds  needed  to  acqture 
or  develop  recreational  facUltlefl.  For  this 
reason,  I  feel  that  a  formula  of  75-25  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  our  small  communities 
...  I  feel  that  a  thorough  Investigation 
Miould  be  made  prior  to  granting  money  to 
be  liaed  for  maintenance  and  operation  ol 
recrealloiiftl  facilities."  (Dale  Bumpers.  Gov- 
ernor) 

Collfomla:  "Since  the  beginning  of  the 
tnem.  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  program 
a  mis-  In  1965.  CaUloniia  has  received  over  J66  mil- 
lion in  grants.  In  this  same  period,  we  could 
have  funded  at  learit  $250  million  In  grants 
If  federal  funds  had  been  available."  (Ronald 
Reagan.  Oovernorl 

Colorado:  ".  .  .  we  feel  that  the  50-50 
matching  grant  formula  is  adequate  for  most 
of  our  programs  In  Colorado.  We  also  feel 
that  grants  for  operations  and  maintenance 
should  not  be  provided  with  federal  grants. 
We  believe  that  this  Is  a  local  responstbU- 
Ity.  .  .  .  Our  requesu  for  funding  In  Py-1B74 
totalled  atwut  $10  million  and  our  appro- 
priation was  only  $1^  million.  For  FT-1975 
our  requests  were  about  $5  mtlMon.  and  we 
estimate  an  appropriation  of  about  $2.3  mil- 
lion. Historically,  our  requests  have  Ijeen 
about  four  or  five  to  one  over  our  apportion- 
ment." (T.  W.  Ten  Eyck.  Executive  Director, 
Dept.  of  Natural  Resources) 
Delaware:  "The  need  Is  apparent.  Oiu-  state 
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to  four  mlMlon  dollars  amiually.  Local  funda 
would  far  exceed  this  amount.  Delaware's 
Federal  appropriation  for  1974  was  ft579,670. 
Current  state  and  local  funds  eligible  for 
matching  are  estimated  to  be  «5.7SO,000.  A 
change  in  ihe  matching  formula  to  75',« 
Federai-25 '  i  State  and  expansion  of  the 
program  to  Include  operations  and  mainte- 


from  S300  to  $900  million  a  year    They     ^^^^  program  envisions  expenditures  of  two 

said  their  need  greatly  exceeds  their  al-     '"  '"'"'  """"*"  """""  " """  * -'- 

lolment,  and  the  need  grows  even  greater 
every  year.  Many  of  them  asked  that  the 
matching  grant  formula  be  changed  to 
75  percent  Federal  and  25  percent  State 
or  local.  Several  requested  that  the  pro- 

—         gram  provide  funds  for  operation  and    •     ^ -—  ."-.««- 

ana  to  preserve  valuable  open  space  be-     maintenance  of  parks   as  well  as  plan-    ^^^^^  would  be  beneficial  to  our  programs." 
fore  it  is  lost  forever— more  funds  mast     ning,  acquisition,  and  development  *®^5'""^?"  ^  Tribbitt.  Governor) 

-P^^.'^f.  *^*.^^^'^  °"  **i^  Federal  leveL  The  foUowing  are  excerpts  of  the  re- 
plies I  received  from  State  officials  con- 
cerning the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund.  I  think  these  will  be  helpful  to 
the  Members  In  evaluating  the  various 
proposals  for  amending  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund.  I  believe  most 
Members  will  come  to  my  conclusion 


My  bill,  to  increase  the  annual  author 
izalion  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  from  $300  to  $900  million 
would  end  the  logjam  that  has  stymied 
Federal  acquisition.  Moneys  for  the  In- 
creased funding  are  already  available  in 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  Secretary  of  the 


Interior  has  announced  plans  to  increase 
offshore  oil  drilling  by  tenfold,  which 
would  more  than  cover  a  llireefold  in- 
crease in  the  fund.  Revenues  from  off- 
shore oil  leasing  are  expected  to  reach 
over  SB  billion  in  fi.scal  year  1975. 

The  purpose  in  using  these  oil  reve- 
nues for  the  LWCF  program  has  been  to 
convert  a  natural  public  resource  that 
is  being  depleted  into  a  natural  public 
resource  that  ftllJ  not  be  depleted.  As  we 
increase  the  rate  at  which  we  deplete  our 
oil  resources,  we  should  also  increase  the 
rate  at  which  we  lur.d  partj^.  recreation, 
and  conservation  of  land  and  water  re- 
sources. OlherwL'ie  wc  would  be  allow- 
ing a  substantial  cut  in  the  percentage 
of  o.nshore  oil  revenues  going  into  the 
fund. 

STATE    NEEDS 

The  need  for  additional  funding  for 
recreation  ptuTJOses  is  equally  acute  on 
tjic  State  level.  As  the  demand  for  rec- 
reaUon  has  grown  nationally,  pressures 
have  grown  on  our  State  and  local  parka 
to  help  meet  this  demand. 

UnloUiuiately.  the  funds  available 
under  the  present  program  are  falling 
far  short  of  meeting  the  State  needs  for 
outdoor  recreation   land   and   facilities 


that  the  fund  desperately  needs  to  be  in- 
creased, and  that  $900  mUIlon  is  a  rea- 
sonable figure  to  meet  the  ^rowing  State 
and  Federal  needs  for  outdoor  recreation. 

The  following  are  a  few  excerpts  from 
the  replies  I  received  to  my  informal 
survey  of  the  States: 

Alabama:  'We  concur  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  (Uie  National  A£:;oclatlon  of  State 
Outdoor  Recreation  Liaison  Officers  request- 
ing 9»80  million  for  FY/75  and  and  increase 
in  the  anuua)  fund  to  »1  billlcn)  as  they  do 
represent  the  Atatea  and  they  are  the  ones 
that  have  been  eetected  to  administer  ibis 
program  in  thtlr  respective  states  or  areas." 
(George  C.  WaUace.  Governor) 

Alaska:  'We  do  recommend  tliat  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Funds  be  available  to 
'tales  or  local  governments  for  operation  and 
maintenance  costs,  provided  ttie  general  level 
of  the  fund  can  be  increased."  (WllUam  A. 
Eagan.  Governor) 

Arizona:  "The  State  of  Arizona  prc-iently 
can  Apend  more  than  twice  the  money  avail 
able  under  the  current  nmtchiiiK  program  of 
80  percent.  Because  of  recently  approved 
bonding  prtgrama  In  several  communities 
and  In  the  two  largest  counties  In  Arizona. 
i:  13  very  likely  that  unita  of  government 
could  use  a  threefold  Increase  in  the  fund 
support  as  proposed  by  your  bill.  This  means 
that  e'en  under  the  existing  60-60  matching 
program  the  local  unltA  of  government  will. 


Florida;  "Florida  has  experienced  a  marked 
Increase  in  local  requests  for  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  funda  this  year  due  to  suspen- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development's  Open  Space  Program 
.  .  .  The  projected  Fiscal  Year  1975  appor- 
tionment of  45^69.420  for  Florida  could  be 
utilized  easily  if  it  were  tripled  as  a  result 
of  your  bills  passage.  Such  an  additional 
allocation  would  be  split  evenly  between  lo- 
cal government  and  SUte-sponsored  projects. 
There  would  he  no  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
50-50  matching  requirement  on  either  level." 
(Reubln  Askew.  Governor) 

Georgia:  "A  total  of  210  requests  were  s\ilj- 
mltted  to  the  Department  of  Natural  Ke- 
fiource.'i  requesting  tI6.000,000  In  LAWCP 
monies.  You  can  readily  see  that  Georgia's 
anticipated  FY  1975  apportionments  of  ap- 
proximately ?.J.400.000  falls  far  short  of  the 
demand  for  such  fund.s.  *  (Jimmy  Carter, 
Governor) 

Hawaii:  ".  ,  .  the  amount  of  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  funds  allotted  to  Hawaii 
is  not  enough  to  match  .State  and  local  fund* 
available  for  implementing  recreation  proj- 
ects through  the  Capital  Improvemenu  Pro- 
gram .  .  Accordintily,  we  fully  support  thia 
l^lslative  proposal  to  Increase  tire  annual 
authorization  for  the  LWCP."  (George  H. 
Arlyoshl.  Acting  Governor) 

Idaho:  "Under  the  existing  allocation 
formula  and  level  of  fundmg,  Idaho  receives 
approximately  1.6  mUllon  annually.  Since  ap- 
plications have  always  exceeded  available 
funds,  no  real  promotion  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Ftmd  program  has  been 
attempted.  With  a  little  encouragement 
Klven  to  the  local  project  Bponoora,  we  feel 
certain  that  Idaho  could  match  several  ttmea 
the  amount  of  the  present  allocation."  (Cecil 
D.  Andru-s,  Governor) 

Indiana:  ". . .  financial  asslsuncc  In  larger 
amounts   than   in  past  years  Is   Imperative 


if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever  Increas- 
ing demands  for  leisure  opportunities  In  our 
outdoor  settings  ...  As  part  of  the  ongoing 
planning  program,  it  was  recently  deter- 
itiiued  that  over  S300  million  would  be  need- 
ed In  the  next  fourteen  years  in  our  State 
for  public  outdocn-  recreation  acquisition  and 
dct^opment  projects.'" 

Iowa:  "One  of  the  problems  esperlcnced 
with  the  program  In  the  past  is  a  fluctuating 
level  of  appropriations  to  the  Fund  from 
year-tO'year.  This  is  somewhat  disruptive  to 
advance  planning.  Part  of  this  problem  ap- 
parently stems  from  an  obsession  of  OMB, 
and  perhaps  by  some  members  of  Congress, 
for  a  rapid  obllgatkin  rate  whereby  a  dim  view 
is  taken  If  most  funds  appropriated  during  a 
particular  fiscal  year  ore  not  obligated  by  the 
States  during  that  year.  This  resulted  in  a 
particularly  drastic  reduction  in  the  appro- 
priation tor  fiscal  year  1974."  (Robert  D.  Ray. 
Governor) 

Kansas:  "The  Joint  Council  on  Recreation 
adrises  me  that  Kansas  and  other  states  can 
very  well  commit  all  funds  allocated  under 
the  (900  million  level.  As  our  program  has 
progressed  iu  recent  years,  the  Joint  Couik:U 
Lias  a  backlog  of  projects  and  with  the  pres- 
ent applications  has  an  estimated  fimd  re- 
quirement of  *5. 139,000."  (Robert  Docking, 
Governor) 

Kentucky:  "At  the  current  LWCF  fuudU\g 
level,  we  can  anticipate  a  maximum  of  two 
million  dollars  in  the  E>epBrtment  of  Parks 
for  the  biennlum.  We  could  realistically  u&e 
another  ten  mlUlrm  dollars  in  capital  con- 
struction funds  for  the  1974-78  blennium." 
(Ewnrt  W.  Johnson.  Commissioner.  Depart- 
ment of  Parks) 

Louisiana:  "An  on-going,  continuous  proc- 
ess was  instituted  early  In  the  program  to 
qualify  projects  on  the  federal  level  far  m 
exoeas  of  the  availability  of  federal  funds 
apportioned  to  the  state  In  any  one  fiscal 
year.  Quallflcatloii  oX  projects  does  not  obli- 
gate federal  funds,  but  creates  a  backlog  .  .  . 
It  goes  without  aaylng  Hial  the  program  has 
been  enthusiastically  accepted  and  demanded 
in  this  state."  (Gilbert  C.  l^gaase.  EWrector. 
Stat*  Parks  and  Recreation  Commission  i 

Maine:  •'.  .  .  In  conjunction  with  any  In- 
crease In  the  authorized  funding  lerti,  we 
would  request  Congressional  consideration 
of  ,  .  .  Passage  of  the  pending  amendment 
to  aUow  a  percentage  of  tlie  funds  to  be 
used  to  enclose  certain  types  of  faculties  .  .  , 
increasing  Uie  Fund's  co-st-sharlng  rate  to 
more  than  50'; .  say  75^  ...  expanding  the 
scope  of  the  program  to  include  rtimbtirse- 
rcent  for  operation  and  malnterance  of  these 
faciUtles.  There  Is  also  a  pending  amend- 
ment to  change  the  apiiortionment  formula. 
In  the  past,  we  have  been  opi>ased  to  this 
as  It  would  reduce  Maine's  annual  funds 
cousldcrabtv.  We  would  not  oppose  this 
nmcndmenc  If  the  funding  level  were  in- 
creased at  the  same  time  to  a'lsure  Maine 
»2.S  to  «a  mlUlon  annually, '  (Kenneth  M. 
Curtts,  Governor) 

Maryland:  "The  Mai\land  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  ...  Is  in  favor  of  Increas- 
ing the  50  50  mntchtnt;  Ki'n^t  formula  to 
perhaps  a  75  25.  When  we  allocate  State 
funds  for  local  projcctis,  the  State  already 
pays  100' i  for  laud  acquliiitlon  to  the  local 
subdivision  and  in  many  cases  75'-  of  tlie 
cost  of  development  of  the  faflUly.'*  (Marvin 
Mnndel.  Governor) 

MUhlgan:  "Expressed  In  terms  of  1973 
dollars,  land  acquisition  and  development 
wUl  re:iuire  at  leaft  S550  million  (for  the 
period  I07B-79).  Our  planners  have  also  poxi- 
Jccbed  this  need  through  11^89,  the  statu- 
tory limitation  of  the  LWCF  program,  and 
Ixave  arrived  at  the  Ktaegcrlug  figure  of  $2^5 
billion.  A  second  reason  lor  ovu-  support  is 
that  the  LWCF  is  now  the  only  Federal  As- 
.•^iKtance  available  Bpeclflcally  for  a  wide 
range  of  public  outdoor  recreational  facul- 
ties and  areas  .  .  .  Finally.  Infiatiau  bos 
Epurred  nu  accelerattun  In  land  prices  and 


construction  costs  which  few  could  have 
Imagined  when  the  present  4i3O0  million 
figure  was  authorized."  (WUUam  G.  ItfiUl- 
ken.  Governor) 

Missouri:  "As  off-shore  oil  drilling  In- 
creases on  federal  lands,  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  also  should  increase  for 
purchase  of  more  public  recreation  land;  this 
is  the  direct  way  for  an  inland  state  like 
Missouri  to  benefit  from  the  increased  leas- 
ing activity  .  .  .  clearly  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  must  be  increased  Just 
to  keep  pace  with  escalating  land  costs. 
In  brief,  an  increase  in  the  Fund  for  Mis- 
souri would  be  favorably  received  and  tm- 
medtately  used."  (Christopher  S.  Bond.  Oov- 
emor) 

Montana:  "The  number  of  new  acquisi- 
tions and  new  facilities  plu.<i  Inflation  is 
creating  a  burden  which  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment are  facing.  Any  assistance  in  operatlor^ 
and  maintenance  would  be  quite  helpful. 
Right  now  we  hare  a  number  of  projects 
amounting  to  over  a  million  doUars  which 
are  waiting  for  the  1975  appropriation.  An 
increase  In  the  annual  appropriation  will  aid 
our  park  and  recreation  program  at  all  levels 
of  government."  (Wesley  R.  Woodgerd.  State 
Pish  and  Game  Director) 

Nebraska:  "Last  year  Nebraska  communi- 
ties submitted  over  SIO  million  of  proposed 
projects  and  we  were  able  lo  fund  only  $3 
million  ba-sed  on  ai'ailable  funds.  This  year 
communities  submitted  over  (14  million  of 
proposed  projects.  Again  we  could  only  pro- 
gram for  $3  million  of  projects.  Ob\-lously. 
there  is  a  great  interest  by  Nebraska's  poli- 
tical subdivisions  in  the  program  "  (J,  James 
Exon.  Governor) 

Nevada:  "With  Increased  funding  avail- 
able as  proposed  in  your  bill,  we  recommend 
that  the  formulo  be  changed  to  provide  75''. 
matching  from  the  federal  source.  Th  is 
would  be  a  great  assistance  to  the  smaller 
communities  which  have  a  dlfQcult  lime  In 
raising  the  local  share  of  the  project  pro- 
posal." (MUte  O'Callaghan.  Governor) 

New  Jersey:  "At  this  moment,  applica- 
tions tn  hand  and  legitimate  program  inquir- 
ies could  more  than  utilize  New  Jersey's 
allocation  at  the  »900  mUllon  level.  .  .  .'it 
is  our  feeling  that  the  present  50-50  fund- 
ing ratio  is  generally  preferable  ...  It  is 
our  strong  conviction  that  project  accounto- 
bUHy  is  closely  tied  to  the  ftnanctal  commit- 
ment of  the  project  sponsor.  The  50-50  ratio 
provides  meaningful  assisuuice  without  ad- 
vcrioly  affecting  project  accountability." 
.David  J.  Bardin.  CommlMloncr.  Department 
or  EuTimumentnl  Projection) 

New  Mexico:  .  .  we  have  project  pro- 
p05.-i'.s  pending  «hlch  total  approximately 
«4-milhon  that  n^ould  be  funded  if  adequate 
funds  were  available  ...  in  1973  the  State 
Legislature  passed  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Act  which  provided  \ip  to  23ri  State  supple- 
mental funds  to  assist  the  communities  with 
their  projcfi.":.  However,  the  1974  State  Leg- 
islature tailed  to  appropriate  funds  for  tills 
purpose.  We  therefore  support  a  change  in 
the  formula  from  50  50  matching  grant." 
(Bruce  King.  Governor) 

Nov  York:  Federal  funds  over  the  pest 
KcvcriO  year^  have  been  insufficient  to  meet 
ihc  recrtfatlou.il  needs  of  New  York  Stale. 
The  State  Oftice  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
estimates  that  $3.0  bilhon  in  capital  cou- 
Kirucilon  funds  wUl  be  required  over  the 
next  20  years  for  state  and  muntclpni  rec- 
reational projerts  At  present  funding  levele. 
it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  91.6  bU- 
lion  ctmiulative  gap  by  the  year  1990.  In 
retftu^  10  pending  recreational  projects,  state 
appropriiiitons  pr&»eutiy  iu  force  amount  to 
^•pprovlnutely  ?I18  million.  .  .  We  liave  ap- 
proKlnxatety  920  mlUlon  in  municipal  recrea- 
tionol  projects  that  eannoT  be  advanced  be- 
ca«*-e  of  lack  of  federal  fvinds.  Tn  addition, 
the  voters  of  New  York  State  recently  ap- 
proved an  envinuunenial  bond  Israe  vhlcli 
iiiL'uUes  9175  mtllion  for  the  preservation  of 


land  resources.  Additional  federal  funds  are 
needed  to  supplement  these  bond  funds.  It 
Is  our  opinion  that  odmlnlstTation  of  the 
Fund  should  be  revised  to  permit  federal  aid 
for  Indoor  recreational  facilities.  We  also 
support  grants  for  operations  and  mainte- 
nance ol  recreational  facUities."  (M^colm 
Wilson.  Governor) 

North  Carolina:  "We.  in  North  Carolina 
concur  with  the  50 '50  marching  grant  for- 
mula .  .  .  We  also  prefer  that  the  program 
continue  to  be  only  for  acquisition,  develop 
aud  planning.  Local  goverument  must  assume 
responslbUlty  for  management,  operation  and 
maintenance.  .  .  .  All  of  our  apporilomneuis 
from  the  LWCF  program  for  this  year  and  nil 
previous  years  hnve  been  obligated  .  .  .  North 
Car::tlina  could  effectively  utilize  «]2.S  mlUlon 
in  S&cal  1975.  We.  however,  anticipate  receiv- 
Uig  only  ^'6.1  mUlion.  leaving  a  gap  of  68.8 
miUion  for  fiscal  1<J75. '  ( Jame«  E  Hola;xou»er. 
Jr.,  Governor  I 

North  Dakota:  ".  .  .  the  State  Outdoor 
Recreation  Aj^ency  currently  hAs  in  excess  ol 
t2  milhon  in  requests  for  federal  fund  assist- 
ance Irom  the  Land  and  Water  Consenatiou 
Fund  .  .  .  Additional  demands  will  be  made 
against  North  Dakota's  allocation  by  on  ex- 
panding state  parkJi  program,  acquisition  of 
additional  state  forest  Luids.  and  the  devel- 
opment of  badly  needed  water-hosed  recrea- 
tional facilities  at  state  sites.  In  addition,  our 
demand  for  urban  recreatiorial  development 
expanded  three-fold  during  the  post  two 
years  with  no  increase  in  the  funding  level 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Fund  Program.  We 
con  expect  tiicse  demands  10  continue  in  the 
years  &hea<L"  (Arthur  A.  Link.  Governor) 

Ohio:  "I  am  pleased  to  learn  of  the  action 
you  have  token  In  the  Congress  by  Intro- 
ducing an  amendment  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Act  of  1965  bai  to  increase  the 
Annual  Authorizat-iun  for  the  fund  from  $300 
to  &900  million.  Your  consideration  and  effort 
in  this  direction  is  appreciated."  (William  B 
Nye,  Director.  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources) 

Oklahoma:  "We  feel  this  need  strongly  in 
Oklahoma,  and  can  assure  yon  that  addi- 
tional money  would  be  greatly  appreciated 
and  well  utuiaed  here.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  approximately  H2.OO0.O00  worth  of 
projects  upon  which  we  cannot  act  due  to 
a  lack  of  LWCF  matching  funds.  We  are 
also  Interested  m  pursuing  the  Idea  of  ad- 
justing the  matching  lormulo."  (David  HaU. 
Governor) 

Oregon:  "I  welcome  the  opportimlty  to 
work  with  you  In  your  efforts  to  alleviate 
the  problems  of  financing  recreational  proj- 
ects. The  small,  rural  cities  and  covmties 
in  Oregon  have  experienced  great  difflculty 
in  raising  matching  funds,  ns  the  cost  at 
parks  is  incredibly  high  per  capita.  At  the 
least,  the/*  deserving  small  cities  should 
receive  an  Increase  m  federal  matching 
funds."   (Tom  McCall,  Governor t 

Pennsylvania:  "Your  efforts  to  increase 
the  nuthc»riE«l  level  of  fundmg  from  MOO 
million  to  ^00  million  is  appreciated  Bov- 
e>-er.  it  would  be  rather  difficult  for  State 
agencies  and  local  governments  to  match 
their  portion  of  that  level  of  fundiui;  on  a 
50-60  basis.  The  cost  sharing  percento^ 
ratio  sitoutd  Im  mcreosed  to  75'.  federal 
and  C'  .  local."  (Maurice  K.  Ot^ddord.  Sec- 
reiari..  Uepartuicnt  of  EDvlrunment.1l  Re^ 
&juri.v>) 

Puerio  Ruo.  "In  recent  years,  we  h:\\t  hod 
B.  consistent  problem  uf  matching  the  avoi:- 
ablc  fetierul  funds  with  local  iunds.  Ce-- 
tariiy.  a  chsnpe  In  the  law  wah  regard  to 
the  matching  formula  from  5ti  50  to  75  25 
would  aid  tn  the  rvsolutiun  of  tnts  piiiblcui. 
(Ratoi-l  Hernandez -Col  on,  Goventon 

fiouth  Dakota:  "Iu  our  ataie.  1:^  federal 
cutback  in  fiscal  >Tar  lk)74  created  a  great 
tietvl  of  speculation  on  the  future  01  the  iK>B 
proi;:am  .  .  .  Currently,  we  ore  antlctpatiTy_ 
that  the  (Uv'al  year  1ST5  it|)f»nrtioument  w:il 
gear  up  the  pri^>gritra  to  the  fiscal  year  1h73 
level.  A!i>   l.irv->"  in*J'«i.-»<  In  South  DokotaS 
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apportionment  Is  lunlted  by  the  avallabillt; 
ol  local  funds,  A  formula  change  to  a  76/25 
ratio  would  Be  helpful  In  this  respect."  (John 
PnpoMskl.  state  Lialsoa  OfHcer) 

Tennessee:  'The  State  Is  holding  project 
applications  from  local  governments  for 
matching  assistance  totaling  more  than  «4 
million.  Only  SI  6  million  will  be  available 
tor  FY  75.  The  State  Legislature  appropri- 
ated nearly  tlO  million  for  Conservation  cap- 
ital improvement  projects  for  FY  75.  OnJy 
»1  6  million  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
sei-vatlon  Fund  is  anticipated  to  match  this 
amount."  (Granvuie  Hlnton,  Commissioner. 
Department  of  Conservation) 

Utah :  "Since  the  creation  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,  the  State  has 
funded  over  170  projects  which  have  ac- 
counted for  over  ia4  million  in  outdoor  rec- 
reation expenditures  for  lund  aciiulsitlon  and 
development.  In  addition  .  .  .  approximately 
»nother  155  projects  over  the  last  .wven  years 
have  been  turned  down  for  funding  due  to 
Insufficient  Federal  matching  ...  the  need 
for  additional  otitdoor  recreation  funds  to 
meet  the  current  recreation  demand  U  great, 
for  we  anticipate  weU  over  »I0  mUllon  worth 
of  projects  this  coming  fiscal  year.  1974-75, 
with  an  estimated  apportionment  of  only 
•a.U7.180  for  matching.  The  need  for  addl- 
Uonal  funds  at  the  present  time  is  critical." 
(Calvin  L.  Hampton,  Governor) 

West  Virginia:  ".  .  .  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  flunctuatlng  nature  of  the  annual 
apportlonmenu.  Thu  program's  annual 
apportionments  have  been  so  Inconsistent 
that  the  development  is  practically  Impos- 
sible. It  the  fund  could  be  stabilized  over  a 
period  of  years.  I  would  support  such  changes 
as:  1.  Increasing  matching  formula  up  to 
75  percent  .  .  ,  2  Allowing  states  to  utilize 
up  to  23  percent  of  their  annual  apportion- 
ment to  fund  outdoor  recreation  facilities 
that  can  be  enclosed  during  Inclement 
weather  In  the  OB  season.  I  recognize  the 
deslrabUlty  of  Suandal  assistance  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  recreation  areas, 
but  I  would  not  support  efforts  to  do  so  from 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Pro- 
gram. ,  .  West  Virginia  could  utilize  three 
to  five  million  dollars  annually  for  pending 
and  anticipated  recreation  projects.  You  can 
rest  assured  that  I  support  raising  the 
level  of  funding.'  (Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr 
Governor)  '' 

Wisconsin:  "Hecently  we  reviewed  the 
needs  for  land  acquisition  and  development 
of  paric  and  recreation  areas  for  the  nest 
fifteen  years.  The  estimates  are  as  follows- 
Cost  of  land  acquisition  to  1989  M83.000.000. 
Cost  to  develop  parks  to  1989  S260,000  000 
During  1971-72.  Wisconsin's  allocation  was 
M.8  million  and  we  had  no  trouble  match- 
ing that  amount.  We  feel  that  Wisconsin 
could  fully  use  aids  generated  from  a  $9oo 
million  appropriation.  Wisconsin  makes  25 
percent  state  supplemental  grants  to  local 
governments  to  purchase  recreation  land 
under  any  federal  program.  We  would  wel- 
come 75  percent  rederal-23  percent  local  cost 
Bhartog  for  any  program:  however,  we  feel 
that  it  would  be  more  important  for  laud 
acquisition."  (L.  P  Voight,  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources) 

Vermont:  "The  50  50  matching  grant 
formula  has  been  Inadequate  In  Vermont 
because  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  were 
tmable  to  match  it  with  local  funds  We 
would  support  a  move  to  chanite  the  formula 
to  a  76,25  ratio  or  at  least  have  It  made 
more  flexible  ...  For  a  number  of  years  the 
Eute  Legislature  In  Vermont  has  appropri- 
ated a  bond  Issue  to  partially  match  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Funds  up  to  40':  of 
the  cost  of  the  project.  The  average  has 
been  somewhere  Ui  the  neighborhood  of  30- 
35';  le*vlng  the  local  share  at  IS-20':  " 
I  Thomas  P.  Salmon.  Governor ) 

Virginia:  "The  Conmilsslon  of  Outdoor 
Kecnsatlon,  the  agency  in  Virginia  which 
administers  the  Land  and  Wal^-  Consena- 
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tlon  Fund  program,  generally  provides  75' 
of  the  cost  of  local  projects  ...  We  have 
found  little  dlfflcult  m  finding  localities  to 
come  up  with  25':  of  the  cost  of  a  project. 
Our  only  difficulty  Is  having  sufflclent  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Funds  to  fully  fi- 
nance all  of  the  project*  we  would  like  to 
undertake  at  the  local  level  .  .  .  during  the 
1972-74  blennlum,  the  State  of  Vlrglma  pro- 
vided approximately  $8.2  million  In  Bute 
funds  along  with  our  apportionment  of  ap- 
proximately «4  5  million  m  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Funds  for  State  and  local  park 
and  recreation  acquisition*  and  develop- 
ments. So  you  can  see  we  are  doing  a  great 
deal  at  the  State  level;  however.  It  would 
strengthen  our  program  tremendously  if  wo 
could  receive  additional  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Funds  "  (Earl  J.  Shiflet,  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  Resources) 

Washington:  "The  needs  identified  in  the 
Washington  Statewide  Comprehensive  Out- 
door Recreation  and  Open  Space  Plan 
(SCORP)  far  exceed  the  existing  financial  re- 
sources available  to  the  state  ,  . .  Local  agency 
project  grants-in-aid  are  approved  on  a  76/ 
25  basis,  with  60',  LWCP.  25',  State  funds, 
and  25 '>  local  funds.  An  increased  LWCF 
apportionment,  coupled  with  a  more  flexible 
funding  formula  allowing  up  to  75'^  LWCP 
Uiie  would  be  most  beneficial  In  extendhjg 
the  capabilities  of  Washington  to  meet  both 
State  and  local  project  needs."  (Daniel  J. 
F\-an8,  Governor) 

Wyoming:  "We  welcome  your  suggestlou  of 
a  25/75  matching  grant  formula.  It  would 
ease  a  burden  on  all  of  our  entitles  In  their 
acquisition  and  development  program  ,  .  . 
In  the  nationwide  program  we  thought  it 
expedient  to  first  construct  recreation  areas 
and  faculties  for  the  public,  .  .  ,  The  next 
phase  should  be  implementation  of  the  'pro- 
tection' portion  of  the  Act,  I.e.  constructing 
headquarter  areas  and  a  State  Park  Super- 
intendent's home  and  or  headquarters  so 
that  the  total  recreation  area  would  be  cov- 
ered on  a  24  hour  basis.  If  this  phase  would 
be  matchable.  It.  too,  wotlld  alleviate  the  con- 
cern of  all  State  Park  Directors  In  manag- 
ing park  areas."  (Paul  H.  Westedt.  Director 
Recreation  Commission) 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Ml'.  Chalnnan.  I  I'lse  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
lady  from  Washington,  Congresswoman 
JtjiiA  BtrriEB  Hansen,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  Congressman  Sidney  R. 
Yates,  and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
Congressman  John  Brademas,  and  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  Congressman  H  R 
Gross. 

This  Nation,  even  with  its  present  seri- 
ous fiscal  problems,  can  and  will  find  the 
means  to  support  the  Appropriations 
Committees  funding  of  the  National  En- 
dowment of  Arts  and  Humanities. 

The  National  Endowment  is  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  various  foims  of  cultuie  to 
the  people  throughout  the  counti-y,  and 
like  our  own  metropolitan  government 
ra  Dade  County  with  Its  effort  to  bring 
a  municipal  museum  to  south  Florida  we 
can  make  an  important  contribution  to 
raise  the  quality  of  life  for  our  citizens 
Mr,  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee's  recommendation  that  a 
total  of  $159,000,000  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities,  and  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  in  defeating  all  amendments 
reducing  tlie  amounts  so  recommended 
The  fine  returns  to  this  Nation  from 
the  programs  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  amply 
justify  the  relatively  moderate  sums  In- 
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vested  by  the  Congress.  Pew  Federal 
programs  provide  such  value  per  tax  dol- 
lar. I  have  supported  various  amend- 
ments to  hold  certain  Federal  programs 
to  the  fiscal  year  1974  level  of  spending 
as  a  means  of  curbing  total  Federal 
spending  that  feeds  inflation,  but  I  sub- 
mit that  any  attempt  to  so  hold  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  programs  would 
not  be  ti-ue  economy  In  Oovemment 

Although  H.R,  16027  as  reported  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  provides 
$40,725,000  more  than  the  level  of  new 
budget  authority  appropriated  for  the 
last  fiscal  year.  1974.  for  the  foundation 
and  its  twin  endov.Tnents  the  commit- 
tee's i-ecommendation  already  represents 
a  cut  of  $16  million  from  the  budget  re- 
quest submitted  by  President  Nixon. 
Rather  than  accept  floor  amendments 
further  reducing  this  appropriation  1 
believe  a  strong  case  may  be  made  for 
increasing  it  not  only  to  the  level  re- 
qusted  by  the  administration  but  further 
to  a  level  providing  for  full  funding  of 
the  authorization  for  the  National  Foun- 
dation. If  such  an  increase  is  not  made 
by  the  House,  I  would  urge  that  it  be 
considered  by  tlie  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Senate. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  30  seconds  to 
say  thank  you  "  to  my  good  friends  and 
colleagues. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  House 
for  just  a  Uttle  over  a  month  but  I  could 
not  let  this  occasion  go  by  without  add- 
ing my  personal  thanks  and  best  wlishes 
to  the  distinguished  chairwoman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  In- 
terior and  Related  Agencies. 

Because  of  her  special  concern  and 
commitment,  a  project  of  great  impor- 
tance to  my  California  district  will  pro- 
ceed and  the  magnificence  of  the  Golden 
Gate  headlands  In  Marin  and  San  Fran- 
cisco counties  will  be  preserved 

The  Congress  worked  its  wui'in  cre- 
ating the  Golden  Gate  National  Recre- 
ation Area  but  lands  must  be  acquired 
transportation  projects  tested,  and,  most 
importantly,  funds  must  be  available  if 
this  magnificent  area  is  to  be  preserved 
in  the  manner  that  the  Congress  en- 

)Si^^  ,"2*,"   "   P*^'^"    «>«   "rtginal 
GONRA  legislation. 

Julia  Boiler  Hansen  has  worked  to 
see  that  funds  are  available  and  for  that 
I,  and  the  people  of  San  Francisco  and 
Marin  County  and  aU  who  share  the 
concerns  for  the  preservaUon  of  this 
beautiful  open  space,  owe  her  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  should  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing admiration  for  tlie  gentlewoman 
from  Washington.  Jdlia  Builer  Hansen 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  with  her 
as  a  member  of  the  Hansen  Committee 
on  Organization  and  Procedures  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus.  Her  achievements  in 
the  past  3  years  as  chairwoman  of  that 
committee  have  had  a  profound  and  sig- 
niflcant  effect  on  the  workings  of  the 
House  which  wiU  be  felt  for  decades  to 
come.  She  has  worked  tirelessly  and  pa- 
tiently and  she  has  always  been  consid- 
erate of  the  views  of  others  as  she  has 
guided  that  committee  toward  conclu- 
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slons  to  Improve  the  functioning  of  this 
body. 

JiTLU  Bdtler  Hansen  has  served  the 
people  of  this  Nation  as  chairwoman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Related  Agencies.  She  has 
fought  for  conservation  and  the  preser- 
vation of  our  open  spaces  for  future  gen- 
erations to  enjoy.  She  has  fought  for  the 
development  of  our  resources;  our  land, 
water,  minerals,  wildlife,  and  parks  and 
she  has  diUgently  and  firmly  stood 
against  their  exploitation  by  special  in- 
terests. Julia  Butler  Hansen  has  had  a 
special  commitment  to  the  principle  that 
the  land  with  all  of  its  abundance  and 
beauty  t>elongs  to  all  of  us  and  that  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  pass  this  heritage 
on  intact  to  future  generations. 

Julia  Butler  Hansen  has  been  of  in- 
valuable help  to  me  personally  in  the 
effort  to  preserve  the  beautiful  Golden 
Gate  and  in  securing  necessary  funds  to 
develop  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recre- 
ation Area. 

In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and  Insular 
Affairs.  I  always  foimd  Julia  Butler 
Hansen  to  be  understanding  and  sym- 
pathetic toward  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  the  territories  for  which  the  United 
States  has  special  responsibility. 

Jin,iA  Butler  Hansen  Ls  a  humane  and 
compassionate  woman,  a  tireless  fighter 
for  reform  of  Hou^e  procedures,  and  a 
dedicated  servant  of  the  common  good. 
It  has  been  my  special  privilege  and 
pleasui'e  to  have  her  as  a  friend.  She  will 
be  missed  in  the  Congress  and  I  am  sure 
that  all  who  have  seiTed  with  her  wish 
her  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  retirement 
and  return  to  her  home  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  ChaU'mau,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  'Hie  aerk  will  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Bt;BEAU  or  Land  MANACt:Mi:NT 

MANAGEMENT    OF    LANDS    AND    AESOfRCES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  protection,  use. 
Improvement,  development,  disposal,  cadas- 
tral surveying,  classification,  and  perform- 
ance of  other  functions,  as  authorized  by 
law,  in  the  management  of  lands  and  their 
resomres  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  $140,696,000. 

AMENDMENT     OITeRED     BY      MH.     ANDERSON      OF 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlkiois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois:  Page  2.  lines  9  and  10,  strike  "»I40.- 
696,000"  and  Insert  therein  "S141 ,696,000 ". 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  ChaU- 
man,  I  almost  hesitate  to  disturb  the 
mirrorlike  tranquility  of  these  proceed- 
ings by  offering  an  amendment  to  what 
Is  surely  a  most  exemplary  bill. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  join  in  the  com- 
mendalionr  that  have  so  richly  been  paid 
find  so  deservedly  paid  to  the  distin- 
guished chairperson  of  the  sutKommit- 
tee.  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
and  also  to  my  very  dear  friend  and  a 
senior  Republican  member  of  the  sub- 
eommittee.  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 
We  will  miss  them  not  only  for  their 
.service  on  this  committee  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  great  contributions  that 


they  have  made  In  the  public  interest 
through  the  many  years  of  their  com- 
bined service. 

It  is  only  my  deep  and  overriding  con- 
cern for  my  region  of  the  coimtry.  which 
has  already  been  predicted  will  be  the 
victim  of  a  shortage  of  fuel,  of  natural 
gas  as  early  as  this  winter,  a  prediction 
that  was  made  only  a  week  ago  by  the 
head  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion. Mr.  Sawhlll.  that  leads  me  to  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  function  of  this  amendment  is  to 
restore  $1  million  to  this  measure  for  the 
purpose  of  expediting  completion  of  the 
environmental  studies  on  the  Arctic  gas 
pipeline  projects.  These  studies  consti- 
tute the  first  phase  of  the  Federal  ap- 
proval process  for  such  projects.  The  ad- 
ministration had  requested  a  total  of  $4.5 
millicu  for  these  studies  which,  with  full 
funding,  they  would  expect  to  complete 
by  late  spring.  1975.  The  committee's 
provision  of  S3.5  million,  however, 
threatens  to  significantly  delay  comple- 
tion of  these  environmental  impact 
statements.  Moreover,  since  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  cannot  initiate  its 
full-scale  proceedings  until  such  studies 
are  filed,  delaying  the  latter 's  completion 
inevitably  prolongs  the  already  lengthy 
FPC  certification  process. 

Specifically,  we  expect  that  the  $1  mil- 
lion funding  cut  will  adversely  affect  the 
already  proposed  and  vital  Arctic  gas 
pipeline  project.  This  project  is  a  ven- 
ture backed  by  a  27-member  consortium 
consisting  of  United  States  and  Canadian 
gas  and  oil  companies  which  has  already 
filed  the  appropriate  applications  with 
United  States  and  Canadian  authorities. 
The  project  is  a  vast  undertaking  which 
envisions  a  2,600-mile  pipeline  complex 
to  transport  natural  gas  from  Alaska's 
Prudhoe  Bay  and  Canada's  Mackenzie 
Delta  to  U.S.  markets.  The  system  will 
tap  over  33  trillion  cubic  feet  of  proven 
gas  resci-ves  and  is  expected  to  deliver 
over  4  billion  cubic  feet  of  such  gas 
daily — that  is  the  equivalent  of  nearly 
700.000  banels  of  oil.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  pipeline  will  cost  over  $6  bil- 
lion and  the  consortium  plans  to  com- 
mence gas  deliveries  in  1979.  Basic  mar- 
kets will  be  the  Upper  Plains  States,  the 
Great  Lakes  States,  the  west  coast,  and 
the  Mid-Atlantic  States. 

The  anticipated  1979  completion  date, 
however,  is  contingent  on  many  varia- 
bles. Within  tills  country,  the  consortium 
must  receive  a  right-of-way  permit 
from  the  Interior  Department  and  a 
pIpeUne  certification  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  In  addition,  certain 
permits  must  be  obtained  from  the  State 
of  Alaska.  Since  the  pipeline  also  tra- 
verses Canada,  approval  from  its  Minis- 
try of  Northern  Development  and  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Canadian  National  En- 
ergy Board  must  be  secured.  Finally,  be- 
cause of  the  international  nature  of  the 
project.  It  Is  expected  that  our  State 
Department  will  negotiate  an  agreement 
with  Canadians  concerning  ownership 
and  gas  shipment  rights.  Although  each 
of  these  steps  shall  proceed  concurrently, 
each  may  encounter  unanticipated  ob- 
structions and  seriously  delay  approval 
of  the  entire  project.  Let  me  stress,  that 
all  of  these  approval  procedures  must  go 


forwai'd  without  delay  U  the  197>  com- 
pletion Is  to  be  achieved. 

The  precise  delay  potential  of  the  bill's 
$1  million  funding  reduction  is  unknown. 
The  Interior  Department  staff  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  preparing  H>e 
impact  statement  estimates  that  the 
probable  delay  is  approximately  3 
months.  This  seemingly  minimal  delaj'. 
however,  will  be  compounded  becaiLse, 
as  I  noted  earlier,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  cannot  t>eein  Its  full  scale 
proceedings  until  tlie  pertinent  envli'on- 
mental  impact  statements  have  been 
filed. 

The  pressing  need  to  expedite  these 
aheady  lengthy  approval  procediuos 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  thL';  $1  million 
must  be  restored  to  the  bill.  By  passage 
of  this  amendment.  Congress  can  insure 
that  at  least  one  source  of  significant 
delay  will  be  obviated.  Moreover,  this 
body  shall  have  then  helped  facilitate 
deUvery  of  tliis  tital  fuel  to  an  energy 
hungry  nation. 

Let  me  add  one  final  note :  support  of 
this  amendment  should  not  be  construed 
as  congressional  approval  of  the  Arctic 
Gas  Consortium's  particular  venture.  In- 
deed, it  is  expected  that  other  groups  will 
come  forth  with  alternative  schemes  to 
transport  gas  from  the  far  north  to  do- 
mestic mai'kets.  Tliis  amendment  mere- 
ly provides  the  additional  funds  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  all  permit  approval 
procedures  move  ahead  without  delay. 
Adtlitionally,  the  Interior  Department's 
environmental  assessment  can  be  ex- 
pected to  furnish  the  type  of  informa- 
tion base  necessary  for  a  prudent  deter- 
mination of  the  particular  route  or  proj- 
ect which  1.1  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
Ihe  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  It  was  my  understanding  that 
the  original  plan  within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  was  that  they  wanted  to 
spend  $9  million  and  take  2  years  to  do 
it;  but  by  the  time  the  request  came  over 
to  the  Congi'ess  it  was  cut  both  in  money 
and  in  time.  It  was  cut  from  $9  million 
to  $4.5  million,  cut  from  a  2-year  study 
to  a  I -year  study.  I  think  v:e  are  at  tlie 
absolute  bottom  minimum  right  now. 

A  study,  a  comprehensive  .study,  a 
thorough  and  complete  study,  is  neces- 
sary for  two  tilings. 

It  is  necessary.  No.  1.  to  be  able  to 
pick  the  best  route  for  this  gas  pipeline; 
No.  2.  It  is  necessar>'  in  order  to  avoid 
court  fights.  We  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
the  Alaska  pipeUne  with  court  fights  and 
with  discussion  of  problems.  If  we  do  not 
have  a  proper  study,  if  tiie  complete  pro- 
visions of  the  Envii'onmental  Protection 
Act  is  not  followed,  we  end  up  with  a 
court  fight  on  this  one.  and  we  cannot 
afford  It. 

I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  absolutel.% 
correct,  and  I  would  like  to  go  on  record 
in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  very  valuable  con- 
tribution. He  makes,  I  think,  an  addition- 
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F.l  and  a  very  valid  argument  for  the 
-doptlon  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  YODNG  of  Alaska.   Mr.   Chalr- 
3n,  »ill  the  gentleman  vield? 
Mr  AKDERSOy  of  IDlnols.  I  \-ieId  to 
1  :ic  gentleman  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman. 
V  Hat  the  gentleman  is  saying  in  his 
.  mendment  Is  that  he  is  requiring  an 
additional  $1  million  for  an  en%iron- 
.•nental  impact  study  on  the  Trans-Cana- 
dian-Mackenele  Valley  route. 

Is  it  his  opinion  that  if  we  do  vote  m 
liiis  affirmatively,  voiUd  it  in  any  way 
be  iuiei-preied  as  a  congressional  OK 
for  the  Trans-Canadian-Mackenzle 
route? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinols.  As  I  said 
a  moment  ago— perhaps  the  gentleman 
was  not  in  the  Chamber— it  ought  to  be 
emphasized  that  support  of  this  amend- 
ment should  not !»  construed  as  approval 
of  any  particular  venture,  be  it  the  Arctic 
Gas  Consortium  or  anyone  eLse.  It  is  to 
examine  necessarj-  and  desirable  routes 
that  may  be  pursued. 

The  CH.\IP.M.4.N.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  raincis  has  again  expired 
'On  request  of  Mr.  ToiTjto  of  Alaska 
and  by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  A.NOEasoN 
of  nunols  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes  i 

Mr.  YOITNG  of  A;a.*a  It  it  mv  under- 
'randlrg.  then,  that  some  of  this  money 
possibly  could  be  utilized  in  the  other 
alternate  routes,  or  is  it  to  be  specifically 
sT«Et  on  the  Trar.s-Cf.nadian-Mac- 
Kenzje  route? 

M.-.  ASPIN.  M/  Ci.-i!nan.  will  the 
f'*ntIeiTTan  >ield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nii.-.ois.  I  will  <le!d 
ID  the  gentleman  from  ■Wisconsin 

Kj-.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  very 
important  point,  and  it  Is  an  Important 
point  to  emphasize,  that  part  of  these 
ftudics  a-'e  the  alt»mative  routes 
aea-'ly.  the  alternative  to  the  MacKen- 
zie  Valley  route  is  an  Alaska  route,  and 
;t  Is  an  bnportant  part  of  NEPA  a«  the 
alteTOEtives  are  studied. 

If  v,e  cut  the  money,  ore  of  the  things 
'e  do  1?  to  start  impicgir.g  on  the  qual- 
ity of  Hit  study,  one  of  the  very  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  study  of  alternative 
routes  I  think  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
cf  the  rentlemen  from  Alaska  to  vote  for 
;;ie  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iiiinoi«  .-ust  for  that  vc.t  reason, 
tJiat.  m  order  to  get  a  proper  study  of 
alttmativef.  v  e  r.sed  to  >,;  c  the  morf  v 
I  vr  the  stud.v. 

-Mr  YOVl^U  o! /M-yz.  :■'.,:  CI. airman. 
I  i  i-ie  (.lie  additional  Question.  Is  ii  my 
t;rder-tanding  thrit  tl>e  FPC  actually 
dje^  rot  have  to  lis-.e  an  en\ jronmental 
loipaf!  statement  prior  tj  ::■>  ruling- 
liaat  its  ct«.ision  Is  bcsed  ujon  the  a\aiN 
abOity  of  gas.  the  a\ailability  of  the 
:nLrketplace.  the  iiriie  of  con.'sumption 
of  that  ea.s  ar,d  actually  ihey  are  not 
J«'juir;.-i?  an  en\  ironmental  Impact 
i--6temem  befce  they  make  tiieir  deci- 
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■.'11? 

Ml  A.NDSP.SON  of  niinoi!  I  am  in- 
•ormed  by  people  in  the  Dep;rtm.ent  of 
the  Interior  that  this  is  not  so.  Thes- 
Mudies  have  to  be  completed  or  there 
«iU  be.  inwitably.  delay  of  the  cenifira- 
non  process  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
rr:«.on.  I  am  givir,?  the  gentleman  the 


benefit  of  the  veiT  best  infoi-matlon  I 
have  been  able  to  develop  on  this  point 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  With  all  due 
i-espect,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have 
a  vested  interest  In  my  area  to  where 
this  line  goes,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be 
causht  in  a  box  of  considering  that  this 
is  a  trans-Canadian  route. 

Another  alternative,  as  the  gentleman 
"  ell  knows,  and  I  think  we  should  make 
:  perfectly  clear  on  the  record,  that  a 
\oie  for  this  amendment  would  not  be 
a  vote  for  tlie  Canadian  route. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinoir..  Let  it 
iheiefore  be  made  clear  by  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  the  gentlem.an  In  the 
well,  that  this  amendment  is  not  a  con- 
presiional  endorsement  or  approval  of 
any  specific  route.  It  does  not  rule  out 
consideraUon  of  any  alternate  routes 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
^entlemun. 

Mr.  RCPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
author  of  the  amendment  If  It  Is  not  true 
that  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
expedite  the  environmental  Impact  study, 
on  the  Arctic  gas  pipeline  and  to  place' 
the  study  before  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
inission  for  the  final  determination  of 
that  Commi'iSion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  The  gen- 
tleman has  correctly  stated  the  purpose 
ct  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  And  It  certainly  is  true 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  people  in  the 
Midwest  that  the  route  through  Canada 
can  suppoit  itself  on  its  own  merits  It 
Is  not  a  legislative  attempt  to  make  a 
decision,  or  foist  a  decision,  on  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  but  rather  to  get 
a  fair  cpportuniiy  for  the  Midwestern 
States  to  get  a  Canadian  pipeline  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  proposals  before  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  we  mu«t  rec- 
ognize that  the  Midwest  is  deflnlteiy  en- 
ergy short,  is  a  deficit  area  at  the 
present  time,  and  faces  a  wor.se  energy 
ihortage  In  future  years. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RUPPE  I  certainly  will. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Acaln    I 
will  say  that  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
wan,    a    distinzuf'hcd    member   of    the 
Committee  on  the  Interior,  Is  knowledge- 
able In  these  matters  and  has  .stated  very 
limply  and  better  than  I  could  m.v.self  the 
rationale  of  this  particular  amendment 
Mr.  nOPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wa.<hlnrion  Mr 
Chairman.  I  rr'p  in  op.r;osition  lo  the 
amendment. 

It  is  always  ftiUi  resiet  that  I  riw  In 
opposition  to  s.'i  amendment  that  Is  pro- 
viding energy,  even  though  not  many 
seem  to  be  concerned  these  days  about 
con-serving  energy.  I  have  found  as  I 
drive  on  the  highways,  that  tliere  are 
very  few  people  interested  In  saving  en- 
ergy. Cars  going  to  the  airports  are  going 
70  miles  an  hour;  peoiJe  with  alr-con- 
dltloners  are  operating  them  at  Inn 
speed. 

Let  me  say  to  the  diatiiipuished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  that  the  commit- 
tee had  long.  exten.-!v>  h-aimg-;  on  this 
entire  problem. 
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There  are  about  six  proposals  which 
relate  to  a  variety  of  routes.  We  have  a 
map  in  our  hearings.  If  the  gentleman 
will  turn  to  page  1043  of  part  4.  One 
route  goes  straight  down  toward  Valdez, 
Alaska.  One  route  comes  down  into  Al- 
berta, and  there  is  one  that  goes  into 
the  midcontinent. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  money  will  be  spent  for  routes 
where  the  applications  are  actually 
made,  and  some  of  the  applications  have 
not  yet  been  made. 

May  I  point  out  that  S3.5C0.aPa  Ls  in 
the  budget  for  environmental  Impact 
statement  preparation  and  for  an  eco- 
nomic and  .security  analyses.  In  addition 
there  is  8130.000  in  the  Office  of  the  So- 
licitor I.5r  legal  work  iiivolved  In  this 
lirojcct. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  tliere 
was  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  ex- 
pressed in  the  testimony  of  the  Interior 
Department  when  they  were  before  us 
i-e!atlve  to  the  proposals.  During  our 
hearings  the  committee  learned  that  one 
ot  the  companies.  El  Paso,  had  already 
filed  an  intervention  suit  against  one  of 
the  other  companies.  Arctic  Gas.  and 
that  there  was  Ulk  that  the  Polar  Gas 
people  were  going  to  file  an  Intervention 
.suit  against  the  Arctic  Oas  peJtile. 

There  is  not  at  this  point  full,  com- 
llete  knowledge  of  where  any  Arctic  gas 
lines  will  go.  With  a  great  deal  of  care 
and  a  great  deal  of  caution,  we  looked 
nt  this  entire  picture  and  concluded  that 
the  $3,630,000  provided  in  the  bill  Is  suffi- 
cient until  we  have  more  precl.se  infor- 
m.ition. 

Th3  committee  does  try  to  act  respon- 
'  ibly.  and  we  have  tried  to  bring  to  the 
floor  of  this  House  a  responsible  and  a 
sensible  bill.  We  have  never  at  any  time 
refu.>;ed  to  entertahi  a  supplemental  re- 
quest, and  we  never  refused  to  dlscass 
with  the  Senate  In  conference  those 
items  where  further  discussions  or  hear- 
ings h.-\e  revealed  additional  Informa- 
i:on. 

So  tlUs  is  the  reason  why  I  oppose  this 
;<irticular  amendment. 

Before  concluding,  I  might  remind  the 
dlsUngulshed  gentleman  from  Illinois 
tiiat  It  was  the  efforu  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Inteilor  and  Related  Agencies 
which  gine  to  the  taxpayers  a  break  by 
requiring  reimbiuvsement  for  the  ex- 
traoidina)y  costs  tliat  were  involved  in 
environmental  Impact  studies  relating  lo 
tlie  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  ot  the  geil- 
tV;  voman  from  Wa.';hingtoii  cMis.  H*K- 
r.ENi  ha.-:  exi>ired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mra.  K*N.5ru 
of  Wa-shinmon  wr.s  allowed  to  prot-ed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wa;:hington.  Mr. 
Cliainnan,  this  alone  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  protect  the  people  and  the  t.i\- 
payers  of  this  Nation. 

I  would  urge  that  the  Senate  carefully 
review  this.  Let  us  define  exactly  the 
steps  we  wl:,h  to  take  and  when  and 
how.  If  the  icqulrements  are  greater 
than  the  funds  we  liave  provided.  It  can 
be  considered  In  conference  or  In  a  future 
iippioprlallon  bill. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
umendment. 
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Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  tiUte  Just  a  few 
minutes  to  Indicate  my  regret  that  I  must 
disagree  with  my  able  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  iMr.  Anderson)  and 
some  of  bis  associates  on  this  issue. 

I  feel  that  I  must  point  out  to  the 
House  that  this  committee  did  give  this 
particular  item  a  great  deal  of  scrutmy 
when  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
came  before  us,  and  as  a  result  of  that 
hearing  we  provided  $3.5  nilllion  to  be- 
gin looking  at  environmental  impact 
statements  In  connection  with  applica- 
tions that  were  not  even  filed  at  the  time 
we  held  our  hearings. 

There  are  six  different  routes  under 
consideration.  We  do  not  know  today 
which  one  might  be  settled  on.  We  gave 
80  percent  of  the  budget  estimate  that 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  re- 
quested to  begui  with  to  get  on  with  this 
work. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  position  taken 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  that  we  do  want  to  go  slowly 
here.  This  committee  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  with  respect  to  how 
we  should  try  to  handle  the  writing  of 
enviionmental  impact  statements  when 
we  must  develop  an  issue  such  as  this 
one.  We  handled  it  on  the  tratis-Alaska 
pipeline.  There  were  millions  of  dollars 
spent  on  enviionmental  impact  state- 
ments on  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  We 
are  still  spending  money  on  that. 

However,  we  worked  out  a  mechanism 
in  this  subcommittee  to  try  to  make  sure 
the  burden  of  writing  those  Impact  state- 
ments would  not  fall  100  percent  on  the 
taxpayer.  We  tried  to  make  sure  there 
would  be  some  mecjranism  whereby  the 
Federal  tax  dolltns  we  would  spend 
would  be  spent  to  come  to  an  entiron- 
mental  decision  on  the  pipeline,  and  we 
tried  to  make  sure  the  companies  would 
agree  to  a  reimbursement.  Indeed,  we 
had  the  Department  of  the  Interior  set 
up  a  separate  accoimt  .so  that  we  could 
make  sure  the  burden  of  doing  that  nec- 
essary' work  was  not  to  result  in  a  100- 
percent  Federal  obligation  on  the  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation. 

We  think  we  ought  to  go  a  little  bit 
pmdently  here.  We  think  we  ought  to 
move  in  a  way  that  is  deUberate  because 
80  percent  of  thLs  budget  estimate  Is 
here. 

I  al.so  want  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  this  bill  has  yet  to  go  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.  We  have  yet  to  move  the  bill 
across  this  hall. 

If  the  Department  of  the  Interior  feels 
tltat  there  are  certain  problems  In  our  ac- 
tion they  have  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  other  body.  That  is  why  we  have  the 
two  Chambers.  That  Is  why  this  bill  will 
go  to  conference. 

We  are  trying  to  present  the  Members 
with  a  bill  tliat  does  not  just  lip  up  the 
Federal  budget.  This  bill,  as  I  todicated 
in  my  general  remarks.  Is  $400,000  above 
the  budget.  As  I  Indicated,  we  think  we 
have  kept  It  pretty  well  down  giving  due 
concern  to  all  of  our  priorities,  and  still 
trying  to  make  sure  that  the  resources 
Jt  our  Nation  are  protected. 

I  think  the  Members  ot  the  House  can 


feel  comfortable  when  they  tmdeittsnd 
that  we  did  appropiiate  $3.3  milhon,  80 
percent,  roughly,  of  the  budget  leque.st. 
to  begin  this  program. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  whenever  you  have  to 
have  a  data  base  for  an  environmental 
determination  you  have  to  have  a  ver>' 
broad  base  and  a  ver>'  deep  base. 

The  Members  will  recall  that  when  we 
were  working  on  the  trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line there  was  an  enormous  environ- 
mental hullabaloo.  Thei-e  were  lawsuits 
filed  all  over  the  place  about  the  alleged 
inadequacy  of  the  environmental  protec- 
tion statement.  This  delayed  the  build- 
ing of  the  line  fconsiderably.  The  line  was 
delayed  for  4  years,  largely  while  addi- 
tional data  was  being  collected. 

Now.  if  everything  goes  well,  and 
Pollyanna  does  not  get  mugged,  and 
pulled  out  of  the  game  here,  accordmg 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  An- 
derson I ,  we  might  have  this  new  gas  line 
on  stream  by  1979. 

It  is  important  tliat  we  have  it  on  the 
line  by  1979.  because  prior  to  1979,  if  we 
pass  this  strip  mining  bill  In  the  form 
that  we  now  have  it  before  the  Congress. 
the  Nation  is  going  to  have  an  enormous 
short-range  energy  shortage  based  on 
the  lack  of  coal.  But.  later,  in  the  median 
range  after  1979  and  in  the  1980's  we  are 
going  to  be  confronted  with  another 
very  serious  type  of  fuel  shortage. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  my  remarks  appearing  at  page 
24794  of  the  Record  of  yesterday  which 
came  out  today,  which  points  out  that. 
in  connection  with  the  reprocessing  of 
nuclear  fuel  tliere  is  very  hkely  to  be  a 
lack  of  facilities  to  do  this  adequate^'. 
This  lack  will  leave  a  lot  of  plutonitun 
locked  up  in  unprocessed  fuel  elements. 
It  will  also  leave  a  lot  of  enriched 
uranium  fuel  locked  up  in  unprocessed 
fuel  elements  dm'ing  the  very  period  of 
the  1980s. 

That  slmplv  means  that  we  will  have 
something  Uke  this  gas  line  coming  on 
to  compensate  for  the  possibilit>*  that  we 
may  not  have  adequate  nuclear  fuel  In 
the  mid-term. 

The  other  thtog  I  would  like  to  saj-  on 
this  issue  is  that  altliough  this  is  an 
allegation  that  is  cUrected  at  bringing 
gas  into  the  upper  Middle  West,  certainly 
the  data  base  will  apply  to  all  alterna- 
tives, whenever  the  gas  may  be  delivered. 
In  order  to  get  a  license  for  any  one  of 
these  lines  you  have  to  have  all  the 
alternatives  discussed  In  an  environ- 
mental protection  statement,  anyway. 
So  this  is  simply  an  assist  to  the  timely 
provision  of  the  Iiiformatlou  which  is 
needed  for  all  of  this. 

With  particular  reference  to  the  Mid- 
dle West,  when  we  were  discussing  the 
legislation  here  on  the  floor  about  the 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  violently  opposed  the  bill, 
wanting  to  have  It  built  acro&s  Canada, 
because  the  gentleman  wanted  to  bring 
tills  oil  to  the  upper  Middle  West.  The 
gentleman  had  a  logical  position  insofar 
as  his  parochial  interests  are  concerned. 


Ihis  trans-Alaska  pipeline  will  put 
oil  and  gas  resources  mto  tankers  and 
bring  them  down  to  the  west  coast,  and 
even  to  the  gulf  or  even  to  the  east  coast. 
But  it  will  not  bring  these  energi,'  re- 
souices  to  inland  areas,  the  Intenor 
areas,  the  midwestem  areas  wiiere  there 
is  need. 

So  I  think  it  is  about  ume  that  ve 
make  it  possible  at  last  for  that  kind 
of  line,  too.  to  be  considered  as  an  alter- 
native, even  though  it  may  not  m  the 
end  liecome  the  chosen  alternative. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Cliairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldmg. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  1979  t.s 
likely  the  earliest  date  that  that  sa. 
pipeline  from  .Alaska  could  become  avail- 
able to  people  in  the  United  States.  I 
might  point  out  that  at  the  present  time 
we  have  been  trytog  to  negotiate  natural 
gas  imports  from  Algeria:  but  Algeria 
Just  turns  the  valve  of  that  gas  on  and 
off  at  will.  Their  contracts  have  t>een 
hardly  worth  the  paper  they  are  written 
on;  their  contracts  today  are  either 
Ignored  or  renegotiated  at  ever  escalat- 
ing prices. 

Mr,  HOSMER.  I  would  also  caution 
the  gentleman  that  so  far  as  the  Cana- 
dians are  concerned,  we  are  not  entirely 
out  of  the  woods  with  respect  to  wter- 
ruotlon. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nitoois.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Hlmois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  have  the  record  reflect 
at  this  pomt,  is  the  gentleman  to  the 
well  now  to  support  of  the  amendment 
I  have  offered  to  the  committee  bill? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Not  only  am  I  m  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  the  gentleman 
lias  offered  to  the  committee  bill,  but  I 
wish  to  take  issue  with  the  gentleman 
who  just  argued  tliat  this  would  save 
money  because  it  would  be  spendtog 
Government  money  now  Instead  of  wait- 
ing later  for  an  applicant  for  a  gas  Ime 
to  pay  for  such  studies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  ot  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

iBy  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hosuer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute,  i 

Mr.  HOSMER.  If  we  wait  for  such  a 
pipeline  applicant,  they  would  have  to 
pa.v  for  it.  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  McD.«ti  says  tax  money 
would  be  made.  Let  me  tell  the  Memliers 
about  this  waittog  bushiess.  It  will  take 
S3  million  later,  the  wa\-  inflation  is  go- 
tog,  to  do  this  $1  million's  worth  of  work 
now.  Another  thing  is.  if  this  $1  million 
which  comes  out  of  Uncle  Sam's  pocket 
speeds  that  line  cetting  onstream  a  year 
earlier,  or  at  least  lets  it  get  there  on 
time,  the  tax  revenues  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  get  back  from  tiaviiig  that 
pipeltoe  to  profitable  operation,  and  the 
tax  revenues  this  Government  will  get 
liack  just  because  there  is  enough  energy 
to  operate  to  the  Middle  West,  and 
wherever  else  the  pipeltoe  goes,  will  make 
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lliat  SI  million  that  the  gentleman  from 
Peraisylvania  iMr.  McDade>  is  worried 
about  look  like  3  cents  and  a  couple  of 
i>eannt3. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
entleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOS\tER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
uom  lUinoi.';. 

Mr.  YATES.  1  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  suggest  that  when  the  gentleman 
talks  about  the  price  becoming  Wgher 
because  of  inflation.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man does  not  realize  what  the  S4'  ■  mil- 
lion is  for. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  know  what  the  S4'  . 
million  is  for,  and  I  decline  to  yield  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  must  say  the  gentleman 
does  not  know  what  it  is  for. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wiscon.'in.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
n-4mber  of  words,  and  I  vise  In  support 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  that  my 
(i.-sUnsuished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
irom  Illinois,  has  offered  the  House  a 
chanre  to  take  action  on  tiiis  needed 
monej-.  It  is  Important  in  terms  of  the 
Midwest  as  well  as  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
My  hope  is  that  the  distinsruished  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  and  the  distin- 
.airished  gentleman  fro.m  Pennsvlvani.^ 
notwithstanding,  the  Hou.'-e  will  "in  fact 
be  able  to  find  It  in  its  heart  to  adopt  this 
amendment  as  a  way  to  try  to  insure  that 
the  countr.v  has  at  least  a  decent  .shot  at 
getUng  thesuijply  of  nat\uTil  gas  it  needs 
on  a  timely  basis. 

Mr.  ANDERSO>f  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man.  will  the  sentleman  vield' 

Mr  STEIGER  of  WLsconsln.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  .vicid  to  the  gentleman  from 
niJnois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  support 
I  noted  particularly  In  the  remarks  made 
a  few  minutes  ago  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
sentlewoman  fiom  Washington  iMrs. 
H.<RSEN ' .  that  she  was  very  open-minded 
and  I  compliment  her  on  that  attitude 
m  saying  that  after  an  this  is  a  matter 
that  could  be  considered  and  would  be 
considered  in  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill.  But  I  would  submit  for  those 
Members  who  Kcre  not  here  to  listen  to 
my  statement  earlier,  it  is  clear  this 
money  is  going  to  be  needed  to  complete 
these  necessary  environmental  Impac: 
statements  if  we  are  to  get  on  with  the 
FPCs  certification  process  and  all  of  the 
other  complicated  steps  involved  in 
bringing  thLs  pipeline  into  reality,  in 
hi-inelng  natural  gas  and  energy  to  our 
country.  So  why  wait  for  the  vararics  of 
a  supplemental  appropriation  till?  Let 
us  do  what  we  have  the  power  lo  do  now 
on  the  floor  this  afternoon.  Put  ihc 
money  in  there. 

Again.  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr.  HosMEn  for  his 
support  of  tiie  proposition  and  for  his 
vei7  cage  observation  that  we  are  living 
in  times  of  double-digit  inSatlon.  and  to 
rpend  a  million  dollars  now  lo  complete 
those  statements  may  save  us  several 
mlllioii  dollars  later  on.  I  think  we  ought 
to  get  on  ul-.h  the  very  important  busi- 
ne^i  of  cor.i..Iitins  this  line  by  1979  uhcn 
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we  in  the  Middle  West  are  going  to  feel 
the  vei-y  real  impact  of  a  serious  short- 
age of  natural  gas  and  other  fuels,  if  we 
have  not  done  everything  we  could  do 
and  should  do  to  bring  thase  energy 
supplies  to  market. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chaiitnan.  will  the 
t.^ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  dl-itinguished  gentleman  from  Call- 
lornia  iMr.  Beili. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  state- 
ment, and  I  .supiMrt  this  amendment.  I 
think  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  to 
.«eriously  consider  is  trying  to  develop 
our  energy  resources.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems that  is  delaying  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  these  resources,  strangely 
enounh.  i.'i  the  demand  for  eiu  ironmental 
report  and  impact  statements.  Unless 
we  get  some  leadtime  on  those  reports 
we  aie  not  going  to  get  our  energy  re- 
sources developed  adequately  when  we 
need  them. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mi-. 
Chairman.  I  make  a  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Sixty-six  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceeding!  under  the  can  when  n 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  wlU  record  their  pre.'ience  bv 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

CtVORVit  C.\LL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  pi-esent.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXm,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  can  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  v.-m  re.iume  Its  busi- 
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the  Fiirest  Service.  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tiire:  Provided  further,  IHat  the  unount  ap- 
propriated herein  fcr  road  coustructlou  on 
lands  other  tlian  those  adjuLiii.Ktered  by  the 
Forest  Service  shall  be  tiansfcrred  to  the 
Federal  Highway  Admtnlstratfor.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation:  Prariderl  /mnfter. 
That  the  amount  appropriated  herein  la 
I'.ereby  mafle  a  reucbnrssble  char^  agalust 
the  Oregon  and  California  land  grant  fund 
and  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  general  fund 
in  the  Treasury  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  second  paragraph  of  subsec- 
tion <b)  of  title  n  or  the  Act  of  Angnst  28 
1937  (50  Stat.  876). 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  nUnols  iMr.  Anderson  i. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  idemanded  by  Mr.  Aspm)  there 
v.ere— aye.-  19.  noes  36. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUiiiois.  Mr.  Chnlr- 
min.  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRlL4Jf.  The  Cleric  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 
oeegq::  and  calh-oknia  ceant  lan-os 

For  expenses  necessary  for  nianogemeut. 
protection,  and  development  of  resources 
and  for  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  access  roads,  reforestation,  and 
other  improvementa  on  the  revested  Oregon 
and  Cailtorula  Railroad  grant  lands,  on  other 
Federal  lands  in  the  Oregon  and  California 
land-grant  counties  ol  Oregon,  and  on  ad- 
jacent tiuht-or-way;  and  acquisition  of 
rlghts-or-wny  and  ot  exl'.tlng  connecilug 
roads  on  or  adjacent  to  Fuch  land!;;  an 
anionnt  equivalent  to  25  per  centtmi  of  the 
a^^regate  of  all  receipts  during  the  current 
llscal  rear  from  the  revested  Oregon  and 
CallforiUa  Railroad  grant  Iand.s.  to  remain 
availsMF  until  rtpended:  ProriOed,  That  the 
amount  appropriated  herein  toe  the  purpoaes 
of  ehla  appropriation  on  lands  administered 
hy  liie  Forest  Service  .ihiill  be  tranitcrred  to 


Mr.  RONCAUO  of  Wyoming.  Mr 
Cliaiiman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  fiisl  1  waiit  to  ttianfc 
the  capable,  competent  and  lovely  diair- 
person  of  the  Appropriation  Subcommii- 
tee  for  all  the  help  which  she  has  given 
me  over  Uic  years.  It  has  been  of  Inesti- 
mable help  to  me.  and  I  am  sure  we — all 
citizens  of  Wyoming— wiU  remember  her 
for  many,  many  years  for  her  coopera- 
tion and  her  help  here  in  Coi-.^ress  to  all 
of  us  in  my  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  particularly  want  to 
thank  all  the  membcra  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentletnan  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
Yates)  and  the  gentleman  Irom  Utali 
'Mr.  McKay),  and  also  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  iMi-.  McDaoc)  on  the 
minority  side,  for  the  increase  from 
S89.000  to  5110,000  per  State  fundUig  for 
vatcr  resource  research  Institutes. 

With  the  onslaught  of  Uie  strip  min- 
ing in  my  State,  which  legislation  we  aie 
also  now  working  on,  together  with  this 
bill  today,  that  becomes  vei-y  Important, 
This  is  not  all  requested,  but  it  is  very 
close  to  it  and  we  aie  grateful.  As  for  the 
funds  for  Surface  Environment  and 
Mining  within  the  Forest  Service,  we 
were  veiy  pleased  for  the  appropriation 
of  $2.2  million.  lu  the  form  ol  grants  for 
the  S700.000  for  filllug  mine  voids  in 
Rock  Springs  caused  by  subsidence  of 
old  coal  mines  of  cei-tain  companies,  that 
8700,000  can  continue  good  work,  which 
I  hope  will  Include  the  payments  to  a 
Mrs.  Doak  for  a  modest  amount  of 
money  for  damage  to  her  home,  even 
though  it  la  not  in  the  prime  area  des- 
ignated for  subsidence  damage  restitu- 
tion. Tliis  Doak  Issue  should  certainly  be 
settled  from  tliis  subsidence  approprla- 
tio-a.  If  not  from  HUD  funds. 

Included  is  the  Eisenhower  consortiiun. 
to  conduct  environmental  research  at 
nine  western  universities,  including  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  This  was  of 
special  interest  to  Bill  Carlson,  president 
of  the  University  of  Wyomhig  and  to  the 
entire  university  community  at  Laramie 
We  got  aU  but  $100,000  we  asked  foi-, 
and  we  are  grateful  for  that  approprla- 
Uou  also. 

We  also  appreciate  the  response  to  a 
letter  fio;n  Mike  May  of  Meeteetse  deal- 
in«  with  the  Forest  Service  ai-ea  for  re- 
ceivtag  some  help  to  combat  noxious 
weeds  tu  the  national  forests  whicli  are 
dcstroyuig  gracing  areas.  The  Increase 
for  the  forest  Insect  »nd  disease  research 
to  help  fight  the  mountain  pine  beetle 
is  deeply  appreciated.  It  la  glaringly 
obvious  ill  ILs  destruction  Ir  aoithern 
Wyoming. 

I  might  ask  s  question  or  two  about 
the  fact  that  I  was  disappointed  lo  find 
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there  were  no  additional  funds  for  the 
National  Park  Visitor  Center  for  LoveU, 
Wyo.  We  thought  $1.45  million  would  be 
forthcoming. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Yes,  I 
vield  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  May  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  it  was  a  most 
ditScult  thing  to  apportion  among  all 
the  various  agencies  In  this  bill  the 
pilorlties  we  were  faced  with. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  is  increased  interest  in  all  these 
areas,  although  I  would  point  out  that 
some  of  our  western  parks  may  be  losing 
visitation  as  a  result  of  fuel  shortages. 

May  I  say  also  to  the  gentleman  that 
we  had  more  than  $1  billion  worth  of 
requests  above  the  budget  and  we  had 
to  make  difficult  choices  so  that  we  are 
not  referred  to  as  "big  spenders." 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  ap- 
preciate the  answer  very  much.  I  do  hope 
that  when  the  impact  statement  and  the 
decision  regarding  the  problems  ot  en- 
viionment  are  concluded,  there  may  be 
something  provided  supplementally  for 
the  conthiuing  growth  of  the  National 
Park  Visitor  Center  In  Lovell.  and  par- 
ticularly tlie  next  increment  of  the 
tiansport  road. 

I  wonder  whether  the  gentlewoman 
might  comment  on  that. 

Mrs,  H.'\NSEN  of  Washington.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  may  I  say  I  hope 
this  win  he  settled  too.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion of  who  is  going  to  determine  the  fu- 
ture of  that  entire  area  and  what  the 
future  will  be.  I  hope  that  the  parties 
involved  will  resolve  their  disputes  so 
that  we  can  get  on  with  this  project. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Fine. 
The  people  of  Wyoming  are  very  inter- 
ested in  the  SheU  Falls  Overlook  in  Bie- 
liom  National  Forest.  That.  too.  is  not 
funded  in  this  legislation.  It  would  ap- 
])ear  as  though  they  had  been  short- 
changed this  year  and  I  vv-anted  to  make 
sure  that  they  had  not. 

I  appreciate  the  gentlewoman's  re- 
marks, and  I  hope  we  can  continue  to 
fund  these  items  in  the  supplemental 
appropriations, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
j^lrike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  centlcman 
f^om  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  ChaU-maii.  I 
tliank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  In  the  well  and  I  have 
heard  over  and  over  and  over — in  fact, 
every  Member  of  this  House  has — ^that 
not  one  penny  of  taxpayers'  money 
i-hould  ever  go  into  the  consti'uction  or 
the  maintenance  of  the  Eeiuiedy  Center 
ior  the  Performing  Aits. 

I  think  the  record  sho'Jld  show  that 
today  the  committee  is  asking  for  an  ap- 
l>roprlation  of  $2,400,000,  and  I  quote; 

These  fund::  will  provide  for  the  matn- 
cuauce,  security.  Information,  Interpreta- 
tion, Janitorial,  and  all  other  services  neces- 
',ary  to  the  noiiperformhig  arts  functions  of 
ilie  Center, 

As  usual,  the  overworked  taxpayer  al- 
ways picks  up  tlie  tab. 
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I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 
Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
Chiistmas  in  July  today  for  assorted 
professors  and  various  so-called  re- 
searchers who  have  become  accustomed 
to  hnlng  up  for  the  Federal  dole  to  pay 
their  various  ways  around  the  globe  on 
almost  numberless  junkets  that  go  un- 
der the  nice  sounding  title  of  "ctiltural 
nnd  scientific  research." 

The  poor,  .suffering  US.  taxpayer,  of 
course,  will  once  again  be  gouged  to  pay 
for  these  .sabbaticals.  The  committee  is  to 
be  commended,  in  my  opinion,  for  mak- 
ing a  reduction  of  $2.5  milUon  in  the  re- 
quest for  profe.s.soi'ial  junket  money,  but 
I  submit  that  the  S2  million  recom- 
mended for  it  in  this  bill  is  precL-sely  $2 
million  too  much  at  a  time  when  this 
Nation  i.^  teetering  en  the  brink  of  bank- 
niptcy. 

I  have  no  iUu.'itons  that  tlie  amount 
will  not  be  approved  but  I  believe  that 
the  American  taxpayers  should  be  made 
.tware  of  what  is  Involved  here. 

They  are  buying,  for  example,  a  proj- 
ect to  provide,  and  I  quote,  "photo- 
graphic documentation  of  painting  and 
.sculpture  during  India's  golden  age," 
which  Is  defined  as  occuiTlng  between 
the  fifth  and  eighth  centuries,  A.D.  The 
researchei's  may  be  slightly  mixed  up  be- 
cause the  present  era  of  unbounded 
U.S.  giveaway  foreign  aid  programs 
is  surely  India's  most  golden  age. 
Our  foreign  aid  has  been  so  enormous, 
in  fact,  that  Mrs.  Gandhi  was  able  to 
build  an  atomic  bomb  with  the  money 
.she  would  otherwise  have  had  to  spend 
to  feed  India's  children  suffering  from 
malnutrition. 

But  photographing  India's  first  golden 
age  is  only  one  project.  There  are  many 
others.  For  example,  U3.  taxpayers  are 
going  to  finance  a  project  In  Poland 
titled,  and  I  quote.  "Interaction  of  SmaU 
Rodents  With  Human  Beings."  Mean- 
while, they  are  also  shelling  out  for  a 
study  called  "The  Systematlcs  and 
Physiological  Ecology  of  Tunisian 
Sponge  Cwnmunlties."  Another  so-called 
project  in  that  country  seeks,  and  again 
I  quote,  "uiformation  about  wliat  makes 
a  (iesert  a  desert." 

Over  the  year.i  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  have  financed  some  pretty  wild 
projects  m  Yugoslavi.T  and  this  year  they 
ni'e  going  to  bankroll  a  researcher  or  two 
to  look  at  "Mammals  of  the  Adriatic  Is- 
lands and  Adjacent  Mainland  of  Yugo- 
slavia." 

We  are  financing  a  study  of  "Medieval 
Iflamic  Astronomy."  which  involves  a 
Etudy  cl  manuscripts  In  Cairo,  and 
another  study  to  see  if  the  temples  at 
Kamak  are  alined  with  the  stars.  This 
one.  by  the  way,  has  been  going  on  since 
1971. 

I  am  confident  thiit  the  taxpayers  wiU 
be  delighted  to  know  that  they  are  pay- 
ing for  a  study  of.  'The  History  of  Flight 
in  Poland."  This  may  have  replaced  a 
.•^tudy  of  chins  done  there  several  years 
ago.  We  are  also  financing  several  car- 
toon films  to  be  made  in  Poland,  a  sur- 
very  cf  Polish  textiles  and.  for  some  rea- 
son best  known  to  the  committee,  a  study 
of  "traditional  Polish  musical  bistru- 
uieiits." 

Fbr  some  eqiiaU;  ot»:uie  reaeoii  the 


beleagured  taxpayer! — who  cannot  get  a 
loan  today  without  paying  astronomical 
interest  rates — are  being  asked  to  fi- 
nance the  "Translation  of  Manuscripts 
.Available  in  India  on  Foundry  Practices 
in  Ancient  Ruiksia.  and  on  the  Russian 
Travels  of  Robert  Fulton."  Now  there  ts 
a  project  with  real  priority,  as  my  liberal 
friends  are  fond  of  saying. 

The  folks  here  at  home  will  be  paying 
for  a  study  on  the  wild  boar  in  Pakistan 
and  a  survej'  of  the  wild  sheep  and  goat 
iwpulatlon  in  that  country. 

Across  the  border  in  India,  intrepid 
researchers  continue  to  plug  away  on 
their  study  ot  the  "Comparative  Bio- 
cnergetics  of  the  House  Sparrow."  They 
have  a  colleague  busy  studying  the  anat- 
omy of  orcliids.  another  one  investignl- 
Ing  the  "Niche  Ecology  ol  the  Gaiden 
Lizard"  and  still  another  making  an 
anatomical  study  of  the  Indian  Whi*- 
tllng  Duck. 

The  fellow  who  was  studying  the  be- 
havior of  the  one-homed  rhinoceros 
last  yetu"  is  still  at  it  and  it  can  be  re- 
ported to  you  that  those  researchers  who 
iiave  been  spending  money  since  1971  ou 
the  ecology  and  behavior  of  hoolock  6ib- 
bons  are  not  about  to  give  up.  They  arc 
going  strong,  as  are  their  colleagues 
studying  wild  ungulates  in  the  Glr  For- 
est of  India.  They  have  been  in  the  woods 
since  1970  and  I  predict  they  will  stay 
there  as  long  as  the  Amcricnn  taxpayer^ 
money  holds  out. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  these  are  but  a  few  oi 
the  dubious  research  projects  being  sap- 
plied  money  by  this  bill.  It  is  long  past 
rime  when  this  House  stands  up  for  the 
American  working  man  and  woman  and 
cuts  off  money  for  the  myriad  of  so- 
called  cultural  and  scientific  research 
and  exchange  programs  in  which  the 
various  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  involved  themselves. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  n  we 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairmaix  I  take  this  time  so  that 
I  may  make  additional  comments  to 
those  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
'  Mr.  Gross  » . 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  problem 
in  trying  to  ascertain  how  money  for  re- 
.■icarch  is  and  has  been  dissipated  over 
the  years,  hea  in  the  fact  that  Congrc.ss 
rarely  has  the  information  with  regard 
to  how  this  money  Is  being  spent,  or  how 
it  is  going  to  be  spent,  until  after  some 
of  these  ridiculous  projects  are  aU'eady 
in  process. 

Some  4  or  ^  years  ago  I  introduced 
legislation  that  would  liave  required  the 
establishment  of  a  central  data  process- 
ing center  for  all  research  projects.  I 
tliink  in  light  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
now  sr>eiiding  across  the  several  agencies 
same  517  billion  of  the  American  tax- 
payers' money  for  research,  that  there 
ouriht  to  be  some  controL  Yet  there  1^ 
little  01-  no  cDnirol  tmder  the  present 
system. 

If.  however,  we  could  move  that  type 
of  legislation — and  1  certainly  have  no 
pride  of  authorshiii — it  would  be  possible 
to  use  data  processing  and  computer  sys- 
tems u)  feed  in  each  prospective  researcli 
project,  so  that  the  Congress,  in  turn. 
would  know  wliat  projects  were  belnii 
considered  and  how  these  research  in- 
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vestlgatlons  were  being  conducted.  Un- 
til we  do  this,  we  will  never  get  a  handle 
on  this,  and  we  will  be  appropriating  tax 
fluids  blindly  for  such  projects  as  have 
been  brousht  to  our  attention  once  again. 
And  the  folks  back  home,  if  my  mail  is 
indicative,  are  getting  fed  up  nith  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  very  mucii 
the  interest  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  "Mr.  Gnoss».  in  the  various 
projects  that  have  been  undertaken  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  gentle- 
man recite.?  these  projects  each  year,  and 
of  course  we  question  the  experts  from 
th.  Smithsonian  Institution  about  them 
because  of  this  interest  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

On  page  203  of  part  2  of  the  committee 
hearings  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
find  reference  to  one  of  the  projects  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  alluded  to: 
namely,  the  "Systems  Analysis  of  the 
Pre-Saharan  Ecosystem  of  Southern 
Tunisia."  I  think  if  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  read  that  testimony  they  will 
see  that  there  is  reason  for  undertaking 
this  project.  It  is  a  study  of  how  a  desert 
advances  over  fertile  areas,  and  how  that 
may  be  avoided  in  order  to  preserve  the 
water  of  the  particular  area.  This  may 
bear  upon  saving  .some  of  our  own  areas 
in  this  country. 

We  asked  the  gentlemen  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  give  us  some 
additional  information  on  it,  and  the 
additional  information  that  they  gave 
us  appears  on  page  206  of  part  2  of  the 
committee  hearings,  and  I  would  like  to 
read  to  the  Members  about  some  of  the 
scientific  titles  and  what  those  projects 
signify. 

For  example,  project  1  was  one  that 
had  the  title  of  "Molecular  Structuie  of 
Nucleic  Acids."  by  James  D.  Watson  and 
Francis  H.  Crick:  published  in  Nature, 
in  London  on  April  25. 1953. 

Tills  study  revealed  tlie  shape  of  genes, 
and  was  basic  to  the  study  of  DNA. 
which  relates  to  the  basic  material  of 
life. 

No.  2.  "On  Antibacterial  Action  of  Cul- 
tures of  a  Penlclllium.  with  Special  Ref- 
erence to  Their  Use  In  the  Isolation  of 
B.  Influenzae."  by  Alexander  Fleming; 
published  in  the  British  Journal  Experi- 
mental Pathology  in  London,  1929.  This 
study  opened  up  the  whole  field  of  anti- 
biotics, without  which  so  many  diseases 
would  still  conquer  and  kill  members  of 
the  human  race. 

Tlie  third  project  is  on  the  "Electro- 
dynamics of  Moving  Bodies"  which  was 
published  in  the  German  Journal  in 
Leipzig  in  1905.  This  was  Professor  Ein- 
stein's first  paper  on  the  theory  of  rela- 
tivity. 

The  fourth  project  is  the  "Study  on 
Plant  Hybrids"  which  was  published  by 
Gregor  Mendel  in  1865.  This  began  the 
study  of  plant  genetics. 

Tlie  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
I  know  my  own  limitations.  I  know  that 
many  Members  of  the  House  know  their 
o»-n  limitations.  The  fields  of  knowledge 
are  without  limitation,  and  what  we  are 
seeking  to  do  in  making  these  funds 
available  for  study  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  frontiers  of  mankinds  knowledge  are 
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expanded  In  a  very  practical  way  for  the 
most  Dart. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  1  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  me  suggest  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  that  there  are 
a  host  of  research  projects  wherein  few- 
question  their  importance  or  validity. 
My  remarks  were  directed  to  devising 
some  type  of  control  which  is  now  non- 
existent. I  tliink  the  gentleman  will 
agree  that  there  are  many  of  these  re- 
search projects  that  he  and  Members  of 
Congress  are  not  aware  of  until  niter 
the  decision  has  been  made  elsewhere. 
and  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  duplica- 
tion on  these  projects.  All  I  am  suggest- 
ing is  that  with  growing  sums  of  tax 
money  being  put  into  research,  much  of 
which  is  important,  some  of  lesser  im- 
portance, there  ought  to  be  some  means 
by  which  we  could  control  it.  There 
should  be  some  means  by  which  dupli- 
cation would  not  result,  and  some  means 
by  which  we  could  exercise  what  I  tliink 
is  a  degree  of  prudence  at  a  time  when 
we  ask  for  as  much  Federal  funds  in  re- 
search as  apparently  is  being  demanded 
at  this  time  by  many  agencies. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  respect  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  am  sorry 
that  he  is  leaving  the  House.  I  would 
tell  my  friend  that  many  of  these  proj- 
ects are  funded  by  foreign  currencies 
which  must  be  used  in  the  coimtries  is- 
suing those  currencies.  We  hope  that  as 
a  result  of  the  use  of  the  currencies  in 
those  countries  we  do  obtain  knowledge 
which  will  be  helpful. 

Second,  may  I  suggest  to  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  tliat  there 
may  be  dupUcation.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  duplication  in  the  field  of  cancer  re- 
search today.  I  say  that  duplication  by 
Itself  is  not  necessarily  bad.  because  one 
person  may  find  a  cure  for  cancer  In  a 
study  that  somebody  else  is  doing,  too. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 
Is  this  a  cancer  study  bill? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gaoss,  Mr.  Yatis  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.! 
Mr.  GROSS.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  a  biU  to  provide 
money  for  the  study  of  cancer?  Let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  if  he  has  a  report  on 
the  hulock  gibbons?  They  have  been 
studying  the  hulock  gibbons  for  I  don't 
know  how  many  years.  How  about  the 
catfish  in  India  and  their  rhythms? 
Did  the  gentleman  have  a  report  on  that 
at  tills  time? 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  genUeman  from 
Iowa  wants  one,  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
get  him  one. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  the  genUeman 
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was  interested.  He  is  a  member  of  this 
appropriations  subcommittee.  I  would 
Uke  to  hear  the  reports  on  some  of  the 
other  studies  that  have  been  going  on 
since  time  immemorial. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will  let 
me  know  which  ones  he  wants  a  report 
on.  I  nlll  be  very  glad  to  get  them  for 
him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  just  calling  this  to 
the  gentleman's  attention.  He  has  his 
hand  on  the  spending  throttle  in  the 
committee  He  can  turn  it  off  and  on. 
He  has  joined  in  bringing  a  bill  here 
which  is  $900  million  more  than  was 
spent  last  year.  He  ought  to  be  able  to 
justify  that  kind  of  an  mcrease. 
Mr.  YATES.  We  do  Justify  it. 
Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle-  , 
woman  from  Washington. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie 
gentleman  has  expired. 

cBy  unanimous  con-sent.  Mr.  Y^ns  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.' 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr 
Chali-man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  put  this  $900  million 
increase  over  last  year  in  context.  There 
is  a  one  time  appropriation  of  $49  mil- 
lion in  this  bill  for  the  purchase  of  land 
from  the  Klamath  Indians,  to  provide 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  with  forest  re- 
sources which  will  benefit  the  people  of 
Iowa. 

There  is  about  $80  million  for  GSA 
space  which  was  not  in  last  year  because 
of  new  legislation.  There  is  $68  million 
for  the  new  Indian  Financing  Act.  There 
is  a  $224  million  Increase  tliis  year  for 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund, 
which  the  administration  requested.  If 
one  would  include  a  10  percent  escalation 
due  to  inflation  since  1974  that  comes  to 
about  S257  million.  In  addition  the  com- 
mittee provided  large  increase  for  energy- 
research  and  development  in  the  special 
energy  research  and  development  bill. 
That  total,  just  for  these  things  explains 
almost  all  of  the  $900  million  increase 
over  last  year. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
BimtAU  OF  Mines 


MINES  AND   MINERALS 

Kor  expanses  necessary  for  conducltiig  lli- 
qulrles.  teclioologlcal  Investigations  and  re- 
search concerning  the  extraction,  processing, 
use  and  disposal  of  mineral  substances  with- 
out objectionable  social  and  envlronmenul 
costs;  to  foster  and  encourage  private  enter- 
prise in  the  development  of  mineral  resources 
and  the  prevention  of  waste  m  the  mining, 
minerals,  metal  and  mineral  reclamation  In- 
dustries: to  Inquire  into  the  economic  con- 
ditions affectuig  those  ludustnea;  to  promote 
liealth  and  safety  In  mines  and  the  mmeral 
Induatrj-  through  research;  and  for  other  re- 
lated purposes  as  authorized  bv  law;  »77.- 
703,000.  of  which  (26,991.000  shall  remain 
avaUable  untu  expended:  Provided,  That  the 
amount  appropriated  for  "Mines  and  min- 
erals -  in  the  Special  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Appropriation  Act,  1976,  shall 
l»  merged,  without  limitation,  with  thia 
appropriation. 
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a?:t:wdmemt  opnERED   BT   Ma.   STClCZX   OF 

AKIZOHA 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

Tile  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steicea  oI  Arl- 
7<ma:  Page  15.  line  20,  strike  out  the  fig- 
i-je:  $77,703,000,"  and  insert  "»227,703,0(lo.", 
and  strike  out  the  figure:  "$26,991,000",  and 
inicrt  "Si  76,991,000". 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rcsei-ve  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  should  also  like  to  reserve  com- 
ment on  tlie  point  of  order,  whatever  it 
may  be. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  advise 
my  colleagues  that  what  we  have  done  in 
this  not  very  devious  amendment  Is  to 
raise  the  ante  on  the  moneys  appropri- 
ated for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  by  $150 
million.  I  do  this  for  a  very  specific  rea- 
son, because  later  on  today  or  sometime 
tomorrow  this  Ijody  appears  certain  to 
pass  the  Surface  Mining  Act. 

This  particular  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  famous  for  the  integrity 
of  its  legislation  and  in  order  that  we 
maintain  that  reputation  for  integiity 
and  pass  a  true  appropriations  bill,  it 
will  be  essential  that  we  have  at  least 
$150  million  for  this  new  agency,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  to  administer  the  Sur- 
face Mining  Act  at  least  through  the 
remaining  5  months  of  this  calendar 
year. 

So  I  think  it  would  behoove  the  House 
and  the  record  to  recoenize  that  what  v.-e 
do  costs  the  consumer  money,  but  this 
a\io  will  cost  them  money  in  the  form 
of  the  general  fund  out  of  the  budget. 

I  see  that  my  objective  friend  from 
Idaho  is  seelUng  i-ecognitlon  and  I  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  SYMIIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding:  but  docs  he  really  think 
S150  million  would  be  enougli  to  admin- 
ister tile  Surface  Mining  Act? 

Ml-.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  know  the 
Interior  Department  has  been  lusting 
after  the  Interior  Mine  Act  and  I  know 
tliey  are  cauglit  up  in  tlieir  prudence  and 
I  know  while  they  are  lusting  for  this 
tliat  cooler  and  stronaer  heeds  will  pre- 
vail and  they  will  only  be  able  to  spend 
S13D  million  this  year. 

Mr.  KETCmiM.  Mr.  Chali-man.  will 
Itie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
tlie  genUeman  frcm  C::lifornig. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  As  a  membc:-  of  the 
r.iiciior  Subcommittee.  I  am  sure  all  that 
v.e  ii.-ive  to  go  on  in  H.R.  113C0.  the  strip- 
mining  bill,  is  an  estimate.  We  are  in- 
formed that  en  one  small  project,  an 
mlnlscule  project,  we  are  going  to  spend 
millions  on  reclamation:  $150  million 
■'•etms  like  a  pittance  to  even  administer 
this  bad  bill. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Ariionj.  I  would  be 
\.  tiling  to  entertain  a  mode.5t  increase. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
.■-utlcman  yield? 

.Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
.  'ntleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  would  sutgest  a  better 
I  curse  of  action  than  providing  these 
lidditional  funds  out  of  an  already  bro- 
kei.  Treastu-y  would  be,  when  the  strip 


mining  bill  finally  gets  here,  that  the 
gentleman  use  his  great  powers  of  per- 
suasion to  help  defeat  that  thing.  Then 
we  wm  avoid  this  terrible  economic  de- 
pression this  counti-y  will  face  when  the 
cotmtry  does  not  have  the  energy  because 
this  strip  mining  bill,  with  its  environ- 
ment bias,  will  prevent  us  from  digging 
the  needed  amount  of  coal. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  must  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cal- 
Lfomia  that  thought  had  not  occurred 
to  me  as  a  viable  alternative,  but  I  will 
seize  upon  it. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  am  happy  to  see  there 
seems  to  be  a  consensus  that  w-e  are 
going  to  have  a  strip  mining  bill:  but  I 
would  point  out  that  there  is  another 
legislative  body  called  the  Senate  which 
will  have  to  consider  this  legislation. 

Secondly,  I  would  note  we  have  ahead 
of  us  a  conference  with  the  Senate  and 
there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  take  care 
of  it.  It  ought  to  be  adequately  financed 
to  have  the  kind  of  strip  mining  we 
should  have  had  years  ago. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  also  would 
advise  the  gentleman  that  the  other  boclj 
has  already  considered  with  its  usual 
alacrity  and  in-depth  understanding  at 
the  same  time  the  Surface  Mining  Act 
and  has  come  up  with  an  act  that  I  am 
sure  will  be  very  compatible  with  the 
version  the  House  will  pass.  At  any  rate. 
$150  million  is  a  conservative  amount. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  reason  I  asked  the 
question  about  the  $150  million.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  with  John  Sawhill  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  last  week.  He  in- 
formed me  they  had  200  employees  last 
December.  2,000  this  June,  and  expect  to 
have  3,400  employees  in  the  near  future 
and  I  lo  not  know  how  many  next  year. 
I  can  see  the  same  thing  would  happen 
with  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  has  thought 
this  through  and  realizes  if  $150  million 
comes  even  near  what  this  agency  will 
require. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  horrified  that  the  gen- 
tleman would  suggest  that  I  would  offer 
a  quaiititntive  amount  of  money  w-lthout 
ha'irg  gone  into  a  tremendous  amount 
of  study  and  research.  The  way  I  arrived 
at  this  was  to  take  the  estimate  of  the 
Interior  Department  and  triple  it,  which 
is  my  normal  way  of  depling  v.ith  agen- 
cies. 

I  would  a.s5ume  it  would  last  6  months. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr.  McDADri  seeking  recognition? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Yes;  but  I  will  do  it  on 
my  own  time. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  was  afi-ald 
of  that. 

POniT  OF  OBAER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  desire  to  press 
her  point  of  order? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  1  do. 
Mr.  Chali-man. 


The  amendment  relates  to  a  bill  not 
yet  enacted,  which  has  not  even  passed 
this  House  and  is.  therefore,  clearly  in 
violation  of  rule  XXI.  clause  2. 

Further.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  page  14  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. Because  the  bills  were  not  yet  out 
of  conference  at  the  time  of  markup, 
f tmds  were  not  included  in  the  following : 
Saline  water  research  was  contained:  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps,  the  repoi-t  of 
which  has  not  yet  come  out  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  omitted:  the  National  Mu- 
seum Act,  which  has  not  passed  markup, 
was  taken  out:  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corporation. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  press  the  point 
of  order  where  this  has  no  business  in 
this  bill  at  this  time.  We  did  not  go  to 
the  Rules  Committee  for  a  ruling,  and  I 
suggest  that  the  amendment  is  clearly 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Ctiah- 
raan,  may  I  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  find  ms'sell.  for 
the  first  time  that  I  am  aware  of,  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington. 

I  would  point  to  the  language  of  the 
legislation  on  page  15  which  I  am  amend- 
ing. In  the  section  I  am  amending,  we 
recite  the  uses  for  the  money  to  be  ex- 
pended. On  line  19  of  that  legislation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  are  tlie  words: 

And  for  other  related  purposes  as  author- 
l.fcd  by  law. 

The  language  that  is  offered  is  simply 
an  increase  in  this  budget.  Its  purpose 
may  be  as  the  gentlewoman  described, 
but  the  amount  of  money  involved  is  a 
direct  reference,  and  completely  com- 
patible and  therefore  germane. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  the  Parliamen- 
tarian is  listening  and  has  revised  his 
hasty  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  gentle- 
woman's request,  and  therefore,  while  he 
Ls  revising  that,  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.s.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  tell  me 
what  he  is  speaking  of  when  he  sa.vs  we 
had  all  these  speeches  aroimd  here,  if  he 
just  intended  to  raise  the  budget,  which 
does  not  need  increasing,  but  he  stated 
that  this  was  to  carry  out  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Strip  Mining  Act  which  Is 
under  consideration,  so  I  would  suggest 
that  liis  statement  match  his  other 
statement. 

The  CH.MRM.\N.  Tlic  Chair  is  pi-e- 
parcd  to  rule.  The  amendment  oiTcred  by 
the  Kcntleman  from  Arizona  merely 
peeks  to  increese  the  amomit  of  funding 
for  tlie  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  amend- 
ment itself  dof.5  not  specify  the  panic- 
ular  areas  in  which  it  is  to  tie  used. 

The  pending  parasraph  provides  an 
appropriation  for  several  purposes  re- 
lated to  mines  and  mining:  and  the 
Chair  knows  of  no  statutory  re.striction 
on  the  t&tf.l  amount  which  may  be  ap- 
propriated. The  language  in  this  bill  also 
provides  that  it  be  used  only  for  such 
related  purposes  as  are  authorized  by  law. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  came  to  me  and  Indicated  that 
he  B-lshed  to  fund  the  Surface  Mine  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act.  I  think  that  it 
is  entirely  out  of  order  to  place  an 
amendment  before  the  Houss  providing 
funds  for  a  bill  that  has  not  yet  passed 
the  House. 

May  I  sugsest  that  the  funding  for 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  carefully 
reviewed,  and  money  has  been  provided 
for  Its  activities  not  only  in  tiiis  bill,  but 
in  tl>e  enersy  bill  which  passed  earlier 
this  year. 

I  would  suggest  that  tliis  amendment 
is  entirely  out  of  order  at  this  time.  Mav 
I  say  that  this  committee  fully  expects 
to  pas*  legislaUon  including  funds  for 
the  Surface  Mine  Control  and  Reclama- 
tion Act  when  and  if  that  act  becomes 
law  and  when  we  have  held  hearings 
with  those  agencies  involved  on  the 
necesspry  funding  levels.  I  don't  think 
it  Is  wise  to  pick  figures  out  of  the  sky. 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  vield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  concur  with  the  gentlewoman's 
remarks.  It  is  amadng  that  anyone 
would  suggest  any  amount  for  imple- 
menting a  bill  that  has  not  yet  been 
passed  and  has  no  possible  estimates  of 
cost  to  it. 

There  has  been  no  testimony  to  sup- 
port any  dollar  amount  for  implementing 
the  strip  mining  law.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
only  premature,  it  Is  totaUy  out  of  order 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  iMr.  Steigcr  t . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  .strtke  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  asked  for  tliis  time  in 
order  to  propound  a  question  to  my  able 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr.  McDadei. 

1  wish  to  congratulate  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  and  liis  con- 
stituents for  his  ability  to  obtain  funds 
for  projects  which  pertain  to  his  area.  I 
think  he  has  been  eminently  successful, 
and  1  hope  my  remarks  will  assist  him 
in  the  future. 

In  particular.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  on  page  28  of  the  report  there  aie 
•increases  of  $2  million  for  mined  land 
investigations  and  demonstrations — an- 
thracite area. "  These  are  funds  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

In  conversations  with  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  other  indi- 
viduals in  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  I  have 
frequently  pohited  out  that  there  are 
many  areas  throughout  Appalachia.  m 
the  bituminous  coal  area,  which  desper- 
ately need  the  type  of  lunds  which  are 
provided  in  this  bill.  The  response  I  re- 
ceive from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  that 
when  the  committee  report  specifies 
'anthracite  area,"  that  can  only  be  used 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Since  only  less  than  7  million  tons  an- 
nually of  anthracite  coal  is  now  being 
mined,  wliich  is  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
total  production.  I  wonder  whether  the 
gentleman  from  Pemwylvania  could  ad- 
vl.<ff  his  bitumiuous  friends  liow  it  would 
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be  possible  for  non-members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  share  in 
some  of  the  funds  which  he  has  been  able 
to  obtain  for  these  mined  land  ijivestiga- 
tlons  and  demonstrations?  The  verj-  able 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  very  well 
knows,  from  hearings  his  committee  has 
conducted,  that  there  are  many  areas 
throughout  the  mountains  where  there 
exist  subsidence,  gob  piles,  and  other  un- 
sightly and  damaging  and  dangerous  re- 
sults of  coal  mining.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  can  give  us  some 
advice  as  to  how  we  can  achieve  a  small 
measure  of  the  success  ol  the  gentleman 
has. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  VIrgUiia.  I 
!;!adi>-  ^  !eld  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Initially.  I  certainly 
want  to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia,  for  his  kind- 
ness in  noting  the  small  measure  of  suc- 
cess we  have  had  in  bringing  to  bear 
some  Federal  resources  on  the  enormous 
environmental  problems  that  have  ex- 
isted and  do  exist  in  the  antluacite  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania. 

1  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  him 
that  we  are  making  substantial  progress 
in  demonstrating  methods  to  deal  with 
those  extraordinarily  difficult  conse- 
quences, almost  all  of  which  result  from 
a  past  history  of  about  100  years  of  deep 
mining. 

I  know  of  my  colleague's  deep  concern 
for  this  sort  of  problem,  and  I  think  I 
can  tell  him  with  unequivocation  that 
he  can  take  comfort  in  seeing  these  funds 
expended  in  Pennsylvania  for  Uiis  rea- 
son. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  certainly  would  hope  that 
the  gentleman  would  address  himself  to 
my  question,  which  is,  with  667  gob  piles 
in  West  Virginia  alone,  what  does  the 
gentleman  propose  to  do  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  some  of  these  smoking  gob  piles 
that  emit  acrid,  polluting  smoke  at  a 
time  when  people  are  fined  $25  for  burn- 
ing trash  in  their  backyard? 

Mr.  McDADE.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
permit  me  to  fhiish  my  answer,  what  I 
was  going  to  .say  is  that  one  of  tlie  things 
we  are  doing  here  is  demonstrating  a  new- 
process,  a  process  that  attacks  the  tre- 
mendous problems  created  by  tlie  deep 
mining  industry,  in  an  effort  to  restore 
the  environment  to  the  sUte  that  it  was 
m  before  we  had  deep  mining  and  piling 
up  of  this  enormous  solid  waste  disposal 
problem,  as  well  as  the  problem  of  air 
pollution,  the  problem  of  water  pollu- 
tion, of  subsurface  subsidence  aU  of 
those  things  that  are  consequent  prob- 
lems of  deep  mining. 

This  process,  if  we  can  get  it  abso- 
lutely demonstrated  as  we  are  tnlug  to 
do.  will  Uien  become  a  weapon  that  the 
Department  can  use  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  call  the  gentle- 
man's attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  doing  that  now  on  a  small  basis  in 
the  State  of  Wyoming.  They  are  doing 
it  hi  Rock  Springs,  which  Is  Ui  the  dls- 
tjict  of  the  dlstingui-ihed  gentleman 
from  Wyoming. 
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If  that  technology  does  apply— and  I 
deeply  hope  it  will — then  we  can  transfer 
that  technological  breakthrough  all  over 
the  Nation.  Including  those  areas  of  the 
gentleman's  home  State  and  other 
States  where  we  do  have  this  problem. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  wlien  we  get 
to  Uie  strip  mining  bill— and  we  almost 
got  into  it  a  little  earlier— I  hope  to 
offer  an  amendment  that  will  provide  the 
earmarking  of  $200  million  from  receipts 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  We  now 
Ket  In  the  receipts  of  the  Treasury  about 
S8  billion.  I  hope  to  earmark  »200  mil- 
lion of  that  and  make  that  amount  avail- 
able for  appropriation  for  this  committee 
to  deal  wlih  these  previously  damaged 
areas. 

The  CH.A1RMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Hech- 
I.CSI  has  expired. 

Mr.  McD/iDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  simply  to  say  to 
niy  colleagues  that  1  hope  we  can  see  flt 
to  support  that  program  I  have  Just 
spoken  about. 

We  would  then  earmark  $200  million 
out  of  those  natural  resource  receipts. 
We  would  not  have  to  feel  a  great  deal 
of  concern  about  whether  or  not  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  or 
someone  downtown  would  agree  to  send 
U',  a  budget  request.  If  we  can  get  that 
kind  of  reUable,  stable  fund  and  brtag 
it  to  bear  on  the  problems  that  exist  In 
the  gentleman's  State,  in  my  State,  and 
in.  I  think,  the  29  States  of  this  Union 
where  we  do  have  these  abandoned  work- 
ings, then  we  can  take  technology  Uke 
this  and  bring  It  to  bear  on  the  problem 
and  start  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  this 
Nation  in  those  areas  where  vj'e  have 
suffered  both  from  strip  mining  and  from 
deep  mining. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said. 

Of  course,  my  personal  preference 
would  be  that  these  funds  not  be  di- 
verted from  some  other  source  but  rather 
from  a  place  where  they  obviously  be- 
long. They  should  come  from  a  tax 
placed  on  the  coal  industry  itself,  which 
has  created  these  wastes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chaliman,  to  re- 
sponse, let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
his  suggestion  sounds  pretty  good,  but 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  my  State  for 
example,  is  that  a  certain  class  of  con- 
sumer is  going  to  be  required  to  bear 
the  burden  of  this  entire  thing  if  that 
happens. 

What  I  mean  by  that  is  this:  I  have 
people  in  my  Stale  who  still  bum  coal 
If  we  should  put  a  surtax  on  this,  for  In- 
stance, that  tax  Is  going  to  be  pas.wd 
along  to  the  consumer,  and  that  nar- 
row class  of  consumer  is  gohig  to  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  this  $10  billion  worth 
of  damage  we  have  sustained  around  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  a  belter  way 
we  can  do  It  Is  to  recognize  that  we  have 
an  obligation  to  bind  up  the  national 
wounds,  and  the  way  to  do  that  is  to  tiy 
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to  do  it,  not  by  taxing  a  class  of  con- 
sumer with  Increased  costs — because  that 
is  what  will  happen — but  let  us  take 
some  of  the  dollars  we  are  talking  about 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  remind  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, that  they  are  currently  running 
about  $8  billion  a  year  wliich  is  ear- 
marked in  the  Treasui-y  from  general  re- 
ceipts. AU  I  want  to  do  is  to  earmark,  if 
I  can  later  on.  about  $200  million  of  that 
in  an  effort  to  start  to  bind  up  ihe.se 
scars.  I  think  that  alternative  is  much 
more  preferable  to  a  tax,  which  gets 
passed  on  to  the  gentleman's  consumers 
and  to  my  consumers.  It  is  preferable  to 
a  reliance  upon  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury,  which  may  or  may  not  result 
in  a  budget  amendment  which  is  pre- 
sented to  us.  If  we  earmark  it,  then  we 
will  have  a  fund  which  the  gentleman's 
constituents  and  my  constituents  and 
everybody  in  the  Nation  can  have  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  this,  a  fund  which 
we  can  recognize  will  be  there  and  avail- 
able to  utilize  technology  such  as  this. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  respectfully  disagree  with 
the  gentlemen, 

I  think  all  costs  of  coal  mining  ought 
to  be  internationalized  and  made  realis- 
tic, instead  of  putting  them  on  the  backs 
of  others,  either  taxpayers  or  someone 
else. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman will  recognize  that  we  are  getting 
in  the  Treasury  now  Uie  receipts  of  $8 
ors9  billion,  and  the  only  hen  against 
that  $8  or  $9  billion  is  the  $30  million 
in  this  bill  for  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund.  That  is  the  only  restric- 
tion on  it. 

I  say,  let  us  put  one  more  restriction 
on  those  general  receipts  in  the  Treas- 
ury and  take  $200  million  more  from 
that  and  get  at  the  wounds  which  exist 
in  the  Nation,  without  putting  taxes  on 
or  without  increasmg  the  cost  of  utili- 
ties and  without  increasing  the  cost  of 
coal,  which  Is  still  burned  by  many  peo- 
ple. The  gentleman  will  recall  I  said  I 
still  have  people  in  my  district  who  burn 
coal. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virgtoia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  this  subject,  of  course,  is  going 
to  be  debated  extensively  in  connection 
with  the  Seiberling  amendment,  or  any 
revision  thereof,  at  whicli  time  those  of 
us  who  favor  the  other  appraach  will 
have  a  full  opportunity  to  air  our  feel- 
ings. 

But  I  certainly  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  will  consider  one  of 
the.'5e  demonstration  projects  in  the 
anthracite  region  could  be  extended  a 
little  for  a  demonstration  in  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  fields. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
that  this  is  a  national  problem  all  over 
the  United  States. 

I  would  also  say  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  that  the 
way  to  make  sure  that  we  can  begin  to 
go  ,ibout  this  ta.sk  is  to  establish  a  reU- 


able fund  where  we  can  take  the  tech- 
nology we  are  developing  here  and  apply 
it  nationally,  not  by  putting  a  tax  on  or 
raising  the  price  of  electricity  or  the 
price  of  coal  and  not  by  taxing  a  single 
class  of  consumers,  but  simply  by  ear- 
marking some  of  the  enormous  resource 
doUars  which  are  going  into  the  Treas- 
ury now  as  a  general  receipt,  and  ear- 
marking a  very  small  portion  of  it.  I 
say  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  tliat  if  we  can  take  that 
approach  then  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man and  the  Members  of  this  Committee 
that  we  can  look  forward  to  getting  rid 
of  this  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Tlie  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

CONSTRUCTION    AND    LAND    ACQtnsmON 

For  construcMou  and  acquisition  of  build- 
ings and  other  (acuities  required  lu  the  con- 
servation, management.  Investigation,  pro- 
tection and  utilization  of  national  for«6t 
resources,  point  discharge  monitoring  and 
evaluation,  and  non-point  discharge  surveil- 
lance monitoring  and  evaluation,  and  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  interests  therein 
necessary  to  tliese  objectives.  (31. 459.000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Pror(dcrf, 
That  not  more  than  91.576,000  of  this  appro- 
priation may  be  used  for  acquisition  of  land 
under  the  Act  of  March  1.  1911,  as  amended 
(16   U.S.C.   61J-519). 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  decision  of  the  committee  to 
provide  an  additional  $450,000  for  air 
pollution  research  at  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice's Delaware,  Ohio  laboratories.  The 
committee  was  good  enough  to  include 
this  item  in  the  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1973 — but  the  ftmds  were  impoimd- 
ed. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  wiU  be  able 
to  obtain  assurances  from  the  Depart- 
ment that  they  wiU  carry  out  the  clear 
intent  of  the  Congress  and  obligate  these 
funds. 

A  vigorous  and  accelerated  research 
program  by  the  Forest  Service  at  its 
Delaware,  Ohio,  laboratory  la  needed  to 
help  develop  types  of  trees  which  can 
help  improve  air  quality  by  absorbing 
and  removing  poUutants  from  air.  In 
addition,  more  research  is  needed  on  how 
trees  can  be  helped  In  overcoming  the 
weakening  effects  of  steady,  low-level  air 
pollution.  Today,  this  constant  low-level 
smog  is  causing  seriotis  tree  losses  and 
tree  diseases  in  our  Nation's  urban  areas. 
This  research  is  particularly  important 
now  that  some  of  our  air  quaUty  stand- 
ards arc  being  suspended  in  an  effort  to 
deal  with  the  energy  crisis. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  the  committee 
for  its  support  of  this  appropriation.  In 
terms  of  the  future  quality  of  life  in 
tu't)an  areas,  this  is  probably  the  most 
important  research  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice wiU  have  ever  undertaken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows : 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Ht^MANrriES 

SALAHICS  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arta  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  $145.- 
OOO.OOO,  or  which  «e7.250.000  shall  be  avail- 
able imtil  expended  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  for  the  support  of  projects 


nnd  productions  In  the  arts  through  assist- 
ance to  groups  and  Individuals  pursuant  to 
section  5(c)  of  the  Act.  of  which  not  lesB  than 
20  percent  shall  be  available  until  expended 
to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  for 
assistance  pursuant  to  section  5(g)  of  the 
Act:  (67.260.000  shall  be  available  until  ex- 
pended to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humomtles  for  support  of  activities  In  the 
humanities  pu.-5nant  to  section  7(c)  of  tbe 
Act:  and  •10.500.000  shall  be  available  for 
administering  the  provisions  of  the  Act:  Fro- 
i-iticd.  That  not  to  exceed  3  per  centiun  of 
the  lands  appropriated  to  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arte  tor  the  purposes  of 
secuona  5(c)  and  S(g)  and  not  Lo  exceed  3 
per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  for 
the  purposes  of  section  7(c)  shall  be  avail- 
able for  program  development  and  evalua- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  olTered  by  Mr.  Gross:  on  Fagc 
36.  Une  20.  strike  out  "5145.000,000"  and  In- 
sert ■•»105i75,000  •. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  wiU  ex- 
plain this  amendment  in  very  short 
order.  It  is  simple  and  to  the  point.  The 
committee  saw  fit  to  Increase  the  appro- 
priation for  the  National  Foimdation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Htunanities  by  $39,725.- 
000.  My  amendment  would  hold  them 
right  where  they  are.  It  wotild  say  to 
Uttle  Twinkle  Toes  and  those  promoting 
lessons  In  belly  danctog  that  the  $105 
mUlion  you  got  last  year  was  enough.  We 
can  use  this  money  for  far  better  pur- 
poses than  for  the  arts  and  the  human! - 
Ues. 

I  trust  the  Members  remember  that  it 
was  only  a  few  yeoi-s  ago  that  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  was  started,  and  I  l>eUeve 
the  first  appropriation  was  $2>2  mil- 
Uon — perhaps  $5  mllUon.  Now  take  a 
look  at  this  request  for  $145  miUlon.  The 
deefier  we  go  in  debt  the  more  Congress 
spends  on  things  like  this  that  we  could 
do  without  altogether.  I  would  Uke  to 
strike  it  aU  out.  but  I  am  trying  to  pre- 
sent an  acceptable  amendment  by  sim- 
ply cutting  off  the  tocrease  of  $39,725,- 
000  in  one  year.  I  hope  that  in  the  in- 
terest of  fiscal  .sanity,  and  to  the  toterest 
of  yotu-  taxpayers  and  mtoe,  that  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  of  this  Gov- 
ernment can  never  be  balanced  if  pro- 
grams of  such  Uttle  value  as  this  to  terms 
of  essentiality  are  to  be  tocreased  from 
$105,000,000  to  $145,000,000  to  1  year. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mi'. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  is  well 
aware  of  the  Stoancial  problems  in  the 
United  States,  and  we  did  very  reluc- 
tantly reduce  the  budget  tocrease  re- 
quested by  the  adnunistration  for  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Ai-ts  and 
Humanities. 

I  might  point  out  th.-it  the  people 
who  participate  to  the  arts  and  to  the 
bumanilies  in  the  United  States  repre- 
sent a  greater  number  of  people  than 
those  who  participate  to  sporting  activi- 
ties. It  was,  OS  I  said,  very  regretful  that 
the  committee  had  to  reduce  the  budget 
request  for  the  Arts  and  Himmnlties  En- 
dowments. 
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If  any  Members  read  the  report  in 
last  nighfs  Washlneton  Star-News  they 
would  have  seen  what  the  Humanities 
Endowment  has  been  doing  and  the  good 
they  are  offering  to  the  American  people 
in  regard  to  the  Bicentennial  Celebra- 
tion. For  example,  "War  and  Peace"  was 
presented  on  television  under  the  spon- 
sorship ol  the  Humanities  Endowment. 
I  think  the  Members  will  find  that  the.se 
programs  are  meeting  a  great  need  of 
a  great  number  of  average  Americans 
who  do  desire  some  opportunity  to  share 
the  great  wealth  of  literature,  art,  paint- 
ing, and  music. 

I  for  one  oppose  and  I  am  sure  the 
committee  opposes  an}'  attempt  to  cut 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  Endowments 
when  there  are  increasine  numbers  ol 
people  participating.  The  States  are  year 
after  year  appropriating  more  money. 
We  also  have  great  numbers  of  young 
people  who  are  participating  all  over 
the  United  States  in  these  procrams.  I 
certainly  think  If  we  cannot  afford  this 
very  small  amount  for  what  I  consider 
some  ol  the  finest  things  in  life.  I  think 
this  country  has  truly  tiecome  an  im- 
poverished country. 

I  do  urge  rejection  of  the  amendment. 

AMEMDHEKT  OPmZO  BT  MB.  ICHORD  AS  A  SUB- 
HlllUlB  rOB  THK  AMBNDUCNT  OFTEBBO  BT 
MB.    CBOSS 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  (or  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ichord  as  a 
substitute  tor  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Gsoss:  Page  36.  line  20,  strike  out  the 
figtina  "SMS.OOO.OOO  •  and  ■■»67.260.000'  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "5105.275.000"  and 
•■»48,3B7.50O." 

Page  37.  lines  3  and  6.  strike  out  tbe  ng- 
ures  "»«7,2S0,000"  and  "S10,&00.000"  and  In- 
sert m  lieu  thereof  tlie  figures  ••»48.387.50O" 
and  "SS.SOO.OOO  •■ 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
this  amendment  as  a  substitute  amend- 
ment because  I  think  the  amendment 
drafted  by  the  geotlemau  from  Iowa 
should  proportionately  cut  tlie  earmark- 
ings  and  the  administration  expenses. 

The  committee  will  note  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  hoG  appro- 
priated SH5  million  for  the  National 
Poimdation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties, and  then  it  has  $67,250,000  ear- 
marked for  a  specific  purpose  and  an- 
other $67,250,000  earmarked  for  an- 
other purpose  and  $10.5  million  ear- 
marked for  administration,  a  total  of 
$145  million.  My  amendment  also  propor- 
tionately cuts  those  earmarkings. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  join  in  the  accolades  given 
to  our  distingtiished  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentlewoman  from  Washington. 
There  Is  no  more  beloved  and  no  more 
respected  leader  in  this  House.  I  lihare 
tlie  respect  for  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington.  Our  loss  in  this  body  will 
be  an  even  greater  loss  to  the  country. 
But.  like  all  mortal  t>eings,  the  gentle- 
woman is  falUble  and  she  has  overlooked 
one  item  in  this  bill  that  sliould  not  be 
included  among  the  many  millions  of 
dollars  that  are  appropriated  by  this  bill. 

1  am  prompted,  I  would  say  to  my  be- 
loved colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington,  to  offer  this  amendment  be- 


cause of  the  article  that  was  written,  and 
I  am  sure  that  many  Members  ol  the 
House  have  heard  from  their  con- 
stituents about  the  same,  an  article  writ- 
ten by  James  Dale  Davidson.  I  imagine 
most  of  tlie  Members  have  received  copies 
of  that  article. 

I  asked  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  give  me  a  rundown  on  that  article  as 
to  how  accurate  It  was  in  detailing 
blatant  governmental  waste  in  this 
country.  The  GAO  report  revealed  that 
the  projects  were  not  as  bad  as  the  arti- 
cle depicts  but  the  report  does  reveal 
frightening  waste  and  flagrant  disregard 
of  the  taxpayers  of  thl-s  Nation.  This  is 
the  reix>rt  that  1  received  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  as  to  the  waste  in 
the  National  Foundation  on  Arts  and 
Humanities. 

One  item  in  the  article  involved  pay- 
ment to  the  author  of  Lighthouse. 
$5,000.  This  is  what  the  GAO  said: 

According  to  a  Foundation  omclal.  Aram 
Sarovan  (son  of  William  Saroyan)  authored 
the  poem  "Llghght."  The  poem,  only  seven 
letters  long.  Is  considered  a  literary  Ulustra- 
tlon  of  refracted  light.  He  was  awarded  »5O0 
when  it  was  selected  for  the  American 
Llterar\'  .Anthology. 

This  American  Literary  Anthology  has 
received  several  thousands  of  dollars 
from  the  National  Poimdation  on  Arts 
and  Humanities. 

No.  20  In  this  article,  the  "History  of 
Comic  Books,"  $71,000.  This  is  what  the 
General  Accounting  Office  said : 

No  information  was  readuy  available  on  a 
'■history  of  comic  books."  However,  Founda- 
tion otBctals  were  awnre  of  a  study  conducted 
into  the  history  ol  comic  strips. 

A  grant  of  S8.70O  was  awarded  by  the 
Foundation  to  the  tJnlversity  of  California 
nt  Santa  Barliara  for  Professor  David  Kunzle 
to  study  the  history  of  19th  Century  Euro- 
pean comic  strips.  "The  study,  entitled  "The 
History  of  the  Comic  Strip,  Volume  II:  the 
19lb  Century,"  focused  on  the  social  and  po- 
litical style  of  the  comic  strips  which  was 
much  more  prevalent  then  than  now. 

No.  21  in  this  article,  a  "Dictionary  of 
Witchcraft."  "A  Few  Grand": 

In  response  to  a  general  Inquiry  on  a  "Dic- 
tionary of  Witchcraft."  an  Endowment  offi- 
cial reported  that  a  grant  bad  been  awatded 
to  the  University  of  Callfomla  at  Los 
Angeles  to  support  the  gathering  of  Informa- 
tion for  the  reference  book:  American  Popu- 
lar Beliefs  and  Superstltutlons,  a  standard 
work  for  use  m  the  fields  of  linguistics, 
mythology,  and  folklore.  The  sura  of  S34.134 
was  a-A-arded  on  Februsry  15.  1974.  The  proj- 
ect hBd  been  supported  la  previous  years, 
according  to  the  spokesman,  by  a  grar.t  of 
S2I.9D5. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Ichoud  v.'as 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  now,  I 
would  point  out  to  the  Members  that  I 
also  have  a  report  concerning  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  of  such  pro- 
grams financed  by  them  as  the  study 
of  Lizards  In  Yugoslavia,  $15,000;  col- 
lection of  rare  moss  in  Burma,  $5,000: 
st'idy  of  wild  boars  in  Pakistan.  $35,000: 
study  of  the  bisexual  behavior  of  the 
Polish  frog.  $6,000. 

I  could  go  on  and  on. 

Let  mc  say  to  the  Members  of  the 


committee,  I  wish  that  my  Republican 
colleagues  had  been  in  the  Democratic 
Caucus  this  morning.  They  would  have 
heard  some  very  good  speeches  about 
the  causes  of  inflation  and  the  need  of 
the  Congress  to  take  remedial  action. 
I  offer  this,  I  say  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington,  for  two  reasons.  The 
causes  of  inflation  that  I  learned  in 
grade  school  are,  and  no  government 
economist  or  other  economists  refute 
them,  primarily  are  two;  one  is  exces- 
sive Government  spending  and  the  other 
is  productivity  remaining  at  the  same 
or  decreasing  productivity.  In  the  last 
S  .years  this  Nation  has  spent  at  least 
$100  bllUon  more  than  it  has  taken  in.  No 
wonder  we  are  experiencing  rampant 
inflation. 

This  is  just  a  Uttle  biting  of  the  bullet. 
I  would  say  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  that  If  we  adopt  this 
amendment,  we  are  going  to  save  $39 
million,  approximately.  That  will  pay 
the  salaries  of  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  for  two  and  a  half  years. 

A  more  Important  reason  I  would  say 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
is  this;  If  we  are  ever  going  to  stop 
such  flagrant  examples  of  waste,  we  bet- 
ter start  slapping  the  wrists  of  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  downtown.  These  pro- 
grams are  a  black  mark  on  the  executive 
and  they  are  a  black  mark  on  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  use  this  program  as  an  area  to  find 

the  money  to  pay  some  of  the  salaries 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Is  the  gentleman  in 
favor  of  the  program  of  $71,000  paying 
taxpayers'  money  out  for  the  study  ol 
the  history  of  comic  strips? 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Of  course  not. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Then  why  does  he  not 
flap  tiieir  hands,  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut.  Why  does  he  re- 
ward them  by  giving  them  $35  million 
more  tiiau  they  got  last  year?  That  is  all 
I  want  to  do,  is  cut  them  back  to  what 
they  got  last  year. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  WiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  concern  about  spending 

a  few  thotLsand  dollars  on 

Mr.  ICHORD.  This  Is  $39  million,  I 
say  to  the  gentleman,  and  it  will  pay  all 
of  our  salaries  for  two  and  a  halt  years. 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Two  thou- 
.sand  dollars  on  a  study  of  the  bisexual 
life  of  the  frog.  I  wish  the  same  kind  of 
anxiety  and  anguished  outrage  could  be 
expressed  by  the  gentleman  on  a  far 
more  important  subject,  and  tliat  is  the 
inability  of  this  Congress  to  do  anytlilng 
about  the  billions  of  dollars  of  military 
overruns  we  have  on  procurement  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado — and  I  promise 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado — there  are 
sucii  expenditures  Included  in  the  mili- 
tary research  budget.  I  intend  In  the  fu- 
ture— ^that  has  already  passed  now— but 
I  will  make  a  proml.se  to  the  House  tliat 
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I  will  subject  the  same  items  in  the  mili- 
tary research  budget  to  such  an  amend- 
ment if  the  House  will  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. There  are  many  equally  ridicu- 
lous examples  of  spending,  and  we  should 
also  slap  their  wrists.  We  should  not  re- 
ward such  waste  with  Increased  budgets. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  spoke  of  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  benefited  by  this  program.  I 
wonder  if  the  niunber  of  people  benefited 
by  the  ai-ts  and  humanities  program  in 
any  way  compares  with  the  number  of 
taxpayers  who  wUl  be  called  upon  to 
pay  for  this  increase  of  $39,725,000  and 
a  total  of  $145,000,000? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  me  .say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  the  poor  people 
of  this  cotmtry  are  now  saddled  with  a 
national  debt  approaching  a  half  tril- 
lion dollars — five  hundreds  of  billions 

and  the  Interest  on  that  national  debt 
is  predicted  to  be  next  year  $31  billion 
which  will  have  to  be  paid  before  any 
services  are  paid  to  help  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

I  cannot  see  any  valid  reason  why  this 
body  should  not  take  this  small  step  to- 
ward holding  tlie  line  in  the  field  of 
governmental  spending. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  late  and  beloved 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  stated  dur- 
ing his  lifetime; 

I  want  my  country  to  be  known  for  Its 
strength,  and  I  also  want  It  to  be  known  for 
its  Wisdom  and  for  its  devotion  to  the  arts 
iiid  to  the  humanities. 

I  do  not  think  the  Ameiican  people 
would  approve  of  the  activities  of  the 
National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  as  being  described  as  "Little 
Twinkle  Toes"  and  "Belly  Dancing" 
which  was  the  tenn  used  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  The  gentleman  obvi- 
ously has  not  studied  the  hearings  on  the 
endowments.  Belly  dancing  is  not 
among  its  activities.  BaUet  dance  is  His 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr 
IcHoRD)  offers  a  substitute  for  a  greater 
reduction.  I  doubt  that  he  has  read  the 
record  for  he  questions  only  projects 
from  previous  years  which  our  committee 
questioned,  too. 

So,  the  examples  of  endowment  error 
are  old  hat.  They  are  things  of  the  past. 
Why  should  such  examples  be  used  to 
iu-^iify  a  cut  In  appropriations  far  greater 
than  that  already  made  by  the  com- 
mittee? 

The  gentleman  from  Missomi  is  an 
able  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
j.ci'vices.  Earlier  this  year,  his  committee 
brought  to  the  floor  a  bUl  providing  for 
military  expenditures  approximating 
■SlOO  biUlon  dollars.  The  gentleman  talks 
t'l  economy— why  did  he  not  reduce  that 
enormous  budget? 

1  feci  strongly  about  this  appropriation 
because  I  believe  it  is  in  keeping  with  the 
naditlons  for  freedom  upon  which  this 
Kation  was  established.  Americans  pride 
t.'iemselves  upon  their  freedom  to  think 
and  freedom  to  speak,  the  free  expression 


of  ideas.  We  may  not  agree  with  some 
contemporary  painters  or  writers,  but 
should  not  we  defend  their  right  to  ex- 
press themselves  freely? 

Cannot  the  people  of  the  United  States 
afford  $145  million  to  foster  the  aits  and 
the  humanities  if  they  are  willing  to  ap- 
propriate almost  $100  billion  to  keep  this 
country  strong?  Can  they  not  afford  to 
appropriate  this  relatively  minor  sum 
of  money  to  give  quaUty  to  the  life  of  the 
people  of  this  country? 

Among  his  many  accomplishments. 
President  Kennedy  probably  did  more 
than  any  otlier  President  to  bring  the 
arts  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people.  He  knew  the  value  of  the  arts, 
and  he  knew  the  value  of  a  President's 
imprimatur,  wlilch  he  often  and  gladly 
gave  to  the  arts  in  America. 

The  late  President  was  fond  of  telling 
the  following  story : 

One  afternoon  In  the  fateftU  year  of  1941. 
the  President  of  the  United  States  had  two 
callers.  The  first  was  Lord  Lothian,  the 
British  Ambassador,  who  had  Just  flown 
in  from  London  to  give  Franklin  D.  Rooce- 
veit  an  eyewitness  accotuit  of  the  bombing 
of  London.  Tlie  second  was  Francis  H.  Tay- 
lor, museum  director  and  authority  on  the 
history  of  art. 

l-aylor  waited  for  two  hours  while  the 
President  and  Lothian  talked.  Then  he  fi- 
nally entered,  he  found  the  President 
"white  as  a  sheet."  Tet  the  President,  we  are 
told,  kept  Taylor  In  his  office  that  afternoon 
for  another  hour  and  a  half.  Turning  from 
a  grim  preoccupation  with  the  war,  Prankim 
Roosevelt  talked  about  the  arts  In  American 
life.  He  spoke  of  plans  for  broadening  the 
appreciation  of  art.  and  looked  forward  to 
the  day  when  "every  schoolhouse  would  have 
contemporary  American  paintings  hanging 
on  its  walls." 

George  Blddle.  the  distinguished  Ameri- 
can artist  who  records  this  meeting,  adds 
on  his  own:  "Roosevelt  had  little  discrimi- 
nation in  his  taste  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. (But)  he  had  a  more  clear  understand- 
ing of  what  art  could  mean  In  the  life  of  a 
community— for  the  soiU  of  a  nation— than 
any  man  I  have  known." 

.  .  .  Roosevelt  .  .  .  understood  that  the 
life  ol  the  arts,  far  from  being  an  Inter- 
ruption, a  distraction,  m  the  life  of  a  na- 
tion. Is  very  close  to  the  center  of  a  nation's 
purpose— and  Is  a  test  of  the  quality  of  a 
nation's  civilization.  That  is  why  we  should 
be  glad  today  that  the  interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  arts  seems  at  a  new  high. 

The  great  painter,  Pablo  Picasso,  was 
upbraided  by  a  viewer  of  his  paintings 
for  not  being  understandable.  "Sir."  he 
replied,  "I  don't  understand  Chinese,  but 
a  great  many  other  people  do.  Should 
they  cea.se  talking  because  I  do  not  im- 
derstand  their  language?" 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Recently, 
there  was  a  poll  during  which  this  ques- 
tion was  raised.  The  results  were  most 
interesting.  As  I  recall,  people  earning 
$10,000  a  year,  and  less,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  expressed  the  strong  hope  that 
there  would  be  increased  Federal  spend- 
ing for  the  arts  and  humanities. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  true.  May  I  quote 
some  statistics  taken  from  national  polls 
which  Uidlcate  the  powerful  Interest  of 
the  American  people  In  the  arts: 


49  percent  of  the  public  (16  years  and 
older) — or  71.3  million  people — said  they 
"go  to  se«  things  like  art  shows,  museums, 
historical  bouses,  or  antique,  craft,  or  fur- 
niture shows."  In  fact,  more  people  attend 
such  visual  arts  activities,  museums,  and 
historical  sites  than  attend  spectator  sports 
(47  percent  said  that  they  attend  spectator 
eports  "a  great  deal"  or  "some"). 

♦8  percent — 69.8  mUlion  Americans— attend 
the  theatre,  movies,  ballet,  or  modem  danoe 
performances,  opera,  the  circus,  or  other 
pageants. 

43  percent— 02.6  mUUou  Americans— K- 
pcrted  that  they  engage  In  creative  activities 
FMch  as  photography,  painting  or  sketching. 
woodworking,  and  weaving. 

37  percent — 53.8  mUlion  Americans — at- 
tend musical  performances  such  as  rock.  jazz, 
folk,  symphony,  or  chamber  music  concerts. 

34  percent — 49.5  million  Americans — at- 
tend lectures,  take  adult  education  courses. 
or  spend  time  at  the  library  doing  research 
or  studying. 

Ml'.  Chairman,  we  ought  to  approve 
the  committee's  recommendation.  This 
committee  has  already  cut  a  substantial 
sum  of  money.  It  has  already  cut  $17 
million  from  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  just  Uke  to  point  out  that  the 
committee  did  take  $17  mlUion  from  the 
budget  request. 

I  would  like  to  also  just  make  the  ob- 
servation that  if  Members  of  this  body 
would  carefully  inspect  the  record  and 
find  out  what  other  countries  around 
the  world  are  spending  per  capita  on 
the  arts  and  humanities,  they  will  find 
that  this  amoimt.  even  though  it  Is  sub- 
stantially over  that  of  last  year,  is  still 
a  considerably  small  amoimt  per  capita, 
compared  to  most  of  the  other  civilized 
countries  of  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Yatis 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chahman,  the  com- 
mittee's recommended  appropriation  of 
$145  million  for  the  activities  of  these 
two  great  fotmdations  is  based  upon  a 
realistic  asses-sment  that  the  American 
people  strongly  support  our  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  the  arts  and  the  human- 
ities in  this  countii'.  The  Endowments 
operate  not  only  on  a  Federal  level.  Their 
good  work  Is  found  in  every  State  and  in 
almost  every  local  community  through- 
out the  cotmtry. 

This  is  support  given  to  artistic  and 
cultiu-al  programs  that  will  assure  the 
American  people  greater  Joy  and  human 
fulfillment. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  never  been  more  proud 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  a  colleague,  than  by  the  state- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates)  and  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  iMr.  Wyait). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  these  amendments. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Clialrman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  believe  this 
amendment  Is  an  appropriate  and  a  cor- 
rect amendment  that  is  in  the  spirit  of 
the  budget  control  bill  which  this  House 
lias  aheady  passed.  One  of  the  main 
purposes  of  that  bill  ivas  to  show  the 
American  people  that  we,  as  a  Congrew. 
are  serlou.'i  in  our  efforts  to  cope  with 
inflation. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  from  the  Dem- 
ocratic side  of  the  aisle  today,  by  reso- 
lution of  their  o«ti  caucus,  have  pledged 
to  do  something  about  infletion.  All 
this  amendment  does  ir,  to  say  to  the 
American  people  that  we  are  maintain- 
ing the  same  level  of  expenditure  as  last 
year  and  we  will  not  contribute  further 
to  inflation,  by  Increasing  expenditure'; 
in  tlUs  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  belief  is  tliat  when 
my  good  coUeague.  the  genUeman  from 
Illinois,  talks  about  the  funding  and  sup- 
port of  sports  events  and  circuses,  fine, 
but  those  type  people  are  not  in  here 
asking  for  a  subsidy  from  tlie  Federal 
Government.  They  do  it  on  their  own. 
and  the  customers  who  support  that 
form  of  entertainment  pay  for  it.  not 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  QIAIMO.  Mr.  Chnirman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleacue.  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wi.sh  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  the  rea- 
son that  the  people  who  sponsor  sports 
events  do  not  need  a  subsidy  from  the 
Goverjunent  is  that  they  get  their  sub- 
sidy through  a  special  tax  treatment  on 
their  Investments. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  so 
do  the  people  who  are  in  the  field  of 
music  and  the  arts  and  humanities.  These 
groups  have  all  kinds  of  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations, they  have  all  kinds  of  founda- 
tions, and  they  get  the  same  kind  of  tax 
treatment  of  which  the  gentleman  is 
speaking.  And  on  top  of  that  they  receive 
this  additional  Federal  subsidy. 

My  point  is  this:  I  beUeve  that  if  this 
Congress  Is  serious  about  its  efforts  to 
stop  Inflation,  we  can  begin  to  stop  It 
rlFht  here  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  very  reasonable 
amendment. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  resented  the  Inference  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Illinois  when 
he  was  talking  about  this  amendment 
being  offered  in  a  "know-notliing"  atti- 
tude, and  for  a  minute  I  thought,  since 
he  was  referring  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  and  since  I 
happen  to  chair  the  succes.^or  committee 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security  that 
he  wfts  referring  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois that  I  happen  to  be  one  who  does 
appreciate  the  arts.  In  fact,  the  last  time 


I  «as  in  Patio  I  spent  2  whole  days  i;i 
the  Louvre  in  Paris.  I  happe  i  to  be 
married  to  a  young  lady  who  has  i  degree 
in  art,  and  1  would  have  to  spc  id  that 
time  in  the  appreciation  of  ait  .hether 
I  Uied  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  am  not  offering  this 
amendment  to  'gut'  the  National  Arts 
and  Humanities.  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  to  see  whether  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  and  other  Members  are 
villing  to  bite  the  bullet.  I  will  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  whether  he  is 
williiig  to  slap  the  hands  of  an  agency 
wliich  wia  pay  out  $5,000  for  a  sevcn- 
v.ord  poera — ■Lighght." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  whether  he  Is  willing 
to  slap  the  hands  of  an  agency  which  will 
pay  out  al  least  S8.700  for  a  similar  pro- 
gram and  approximately  $71,000  for  a 
study  of  the  history  of  comic  strips.  Is 
tlie  gcntie.man  willing  to  pay  out  a  few 
thousand  dollars  for  a  dictionary  on 
witchcraft? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  fiscal  and 
monetar>'  problems  in  this  country  This 
1.";  our  chance  to  save  $39  milUoii.  Why 
should  we  not  do  it?  If  we  cannot  do  it 
now.  we  will  never  be  able  to  do  It 

Mr.  YATES.  Mi-.  Chaiiman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mi-.  Chairman  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  except  that 
he  would  not  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  when  he  asked 
lor  time. 

Let  me  just  conclude  with  tliis  point 
and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

The  Democratic  Caucus  today  voted 
'to  cut  out  waste  and  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures whe^e^■er  found. "  This  is  an 
add-on  cost  that  Is  above  last  year's  ap- 
propriation. If  the  Democratic  Caucus 
was  serious  when  they  passed  that  reso- 
lution, I  would  say  they  should  support 
this  effort  which  has  been  made  by  my 
colleagues  the  gentlemen  from  Iowa  and 
Missouri  and  show  that  they  mean  busi- 
ness in  keeping  the  budget  under  control 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  say 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, that  not  only  have  these  people 
already  been  slapped  on  the  wrist,  but 
they  have  been  dealt  a  sledge-hammer 
blow,  because  the  committee  already  cut 
$17  mlllloa 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  so-called  cut 
is  from  the  budget,  not  from  last  years 
appropriation  level.  That  is  the  ppint  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is  making.  This 
Is  not  a  cut  from  last  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  ri.se  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  It  Is 
so  easy  to  lose  one's  patience  In  talking 
about  matters  invoh-ing  the  arts  and  the 
humanities,  but  let  us  not  do  so  because 
we  are  merely  arguing  about  reduced 
fundings. 

I  think  there  is  a  national  commitment 
to  this  program  by  the  Congress.  Many 
of  us  can  weU  remember  the  days  when 
this  legislation  was  originally  proposed 
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Riid  it  was  laughed  out  of  these  Cham- 
bers, but  finally  Its  day  arrived,  and  it 
passed,  and  was  enacted  Into  law. 

It  began  as  a  modest  program,  and  it 
has  been  growing  each  year.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  his  credit 
has  asked  for  greater  amoimts  this  year 
for  tills  program.  And  I  say  that  is  to 
his  credit.  Why?  Because  Americans  have 
at  long  last  realized  that  there  Is  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  arts  and  the 
humanities,  and  «1sh  to  keep  the  coin- 
nUtment.  Let  us  continue  the  program 
so  that  America  will  be  Increasingly  and 
continually  proud  of  its  accomplishments 
in  the  arts  and  in  the  humanities. 

Let  me  say  this:  It  is  so  veiy  simple  to 
take  programs  that  are  questionable  to 
us.  and  to  say.  'Would  you  vote  for  this 
program?"  as  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri has  said.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  will  come  up  to  my  district 
I  can  show  the  gentleman  a  Federal  pro- 
gram where  they  studied  the  sex  life  ol 
clams;  this  was  done  by  the  Inderal 
Shellfish  Laboratory  and  many  Impcr- 
tant  things  have  been  learned  from  th.s 
program. 

I  do  not  know  what  Is  learned  from 
studying  comic  strips,  but  maybe  some- 
thmg  Is.  But  I  wiU  tell  the  Members 
something. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  I  mil  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man in  a  moment. 

If  we  were  to  go  back  several  centurie.-: 
we  would  have  found  some  disUnguished 
physicists  dropping  feathers  and  pieces 
of  lead  from  over  the  short  side  of  the 
Leaning  Toner  of  Pisa.  At  that  time  some 
might  have  thought  that  they  were  crazj- 
But  by  dropping  lead  and  feathers  Irom 
that  tower  they  established  some  gieat 
physical  principles  of  serious  Import  to 
the  world. 

My  point  is  that  we  should  not,  you 
and  I,  act  as  arbitrary  censoi-s  here 
Wherever  human  knowledge  is  being  de- 
veloped let  it  develop,  whether  It  is  good 
or  bad.  We  can  afford  to  live  with  some 
of  the  bad  knowledge. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
now? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman when  I  have  finished. 

As  tax  as  saving  money,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  join  with  me  in  a 
few  weeks  when  I  and  some  of  my  col- 
leagues offer  a  proposal  to  cut  military 
assistance  aid  to  South  Vietnam  which 
is  measured  not  In  a  few  million  dollars 
but  In  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars? 
And  will  he  join  in  cutting  some  of 
the  huge  military  and  foreign  aid  ex- 
penditures, which  will  In  fact  add  more 
to  our  Inflation  than  this  very  modest 
program,  a  program  which  also  gives 
many  jobs  to  people. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  WIU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  repeat.  It  also  gives 
jobs  to  people  In  the  United  States  in 
addition  to  the  artfctic  and  cultural  con- 
tribution that  is  made. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  ConnecUcut 
that  I  may  well  join  with  the  gentleman 
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In  the  well  In  the  amendment  because  of 
the  great  monetary  and  fiscal  problem 
this  Nation  faces. 

However,  let  me  ask  the  gentleman, 
does  the  gentleman  favor  financing  a 
program  to  wi-ite  a  seven-letter  poem. 
L-I-G-H-G-H-T?  Does  the  gentleman 
favor  the  expenditure  of  such  funds? 
That  is  different  from  a  study  of  the  sex 
life  of  clams. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  would  hope  so. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Does  the  gentleman 
support  this  pror.ram? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  support  the  Federal 
program  which  appropriates  funds  for 
the  many  kinds  of  cultural  purposes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  does  not 
.Bupport  this  ndiculous  program,  does 
the  gentleman? 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  If  some  of  them  happen 
to  be  silly  ones.  It  is  up  to  oiu-  commit- 
tee In  our  oversight  function  to  see  to 
It  that  the  agencies  ndminlstering  those 
disbursements  are  properly  supervising 
them,  and  tliat  they  do  not  waste  money, 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Why  does  the  gentle- 
man not  slap  their  hands  instead  of  giv- 
ing them  $39  million? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  We  did  slap  their  wrists 
in  the  past  by  cautioning  them  about 
dubious  or  unwise  expenditures.  We  did 
cut  $10  million  from  the  budget  request. 

But  to  delete  $39  million  as  the  amend- 
ment proposes  is  more  than  a  slap  on  the 
wrist.  It  would  be  too  severe  a  cut.  I  pro- 
pose instead  a  better  ovci-sight  by  the 
agencies. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Cimirman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs,  HANSEN  of  Washington,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

May  I  say  that  I  have  listened  to  many 
of  the  arguments  In  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment. Most  of  tlie  material  that  has  been 
presented  is  outdated.  If  the  Members 
will  study  the  records  of  our  hearings 
last  year  and  the  year  before,  they  will 
find  the  explanations  they  require.  The 
items  that  have  been  discussed  today 
h.ive  been  corrected,  and  tlie  gentleman 
Ls  using  outdated  programs.  In  .some  In- 
stances, the  projects  and  programs  that 
have  been  mentioned  today  were  not  even 
funded. 

I  also  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  sliare  his  philosophy  that  all  of 
us  will  benefit.  There  are  a  great  many 
programs  in  this  bill. 

'nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Giumo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  > 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  If  the 
eentleinan  will  yield  further.  It  is  very 
easy  to  take  a  bill  of  tills  size  with  27 
a^'cncics  Involved  and  pick  out  something 
that  soimds  very  funny  and  very  humor- 
ous. But.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  remind 
the  Members  that  anyone  acting  in  a 
nsnow  provincial  sense  could  be  against 
music;  against  novelists;  against  artists; 
and  against  craftsmen.  They  could  be 
agslnst  any  number  of  things,  but  I 
V,  ould  trust  Members  will  remember  that 
.^merica  is  a  nation  of  many  iieople. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chali-man.  I  move 
10  strike  the  last  word. 


Ml".  Chairman,  the  State  of  New  York 
has  inci-cased  Its  appropriation  this  year 
from  $14  milUon  to  S30  million.  The  State 
of  Iowa  has  almost  tripled  its  appropria- 
tion to  $175,000  this  year.  They  get  $200.- 
000  from  this  Federal  money.  In  my  State 
we  cannot  find  the  money  in  response  to 
the  demands  of  our  citizens.  There  are 
some  20  colleges,  our  State  mu.seum.  our 
philhai-monic  orchestra,  our  TV  pro- 
grams. They  are  all  providing  our  citizens 
with  a  chance  for  a  better  quality  of  life. 

Just  recently  I  went  down  the  streets 
of  one  of  cur  principal  cities  when  tlie 
temper,  ture  was  100  on  the  sidewalk.  1 
will  bet  Uiat  I  saw  20.000  kids  right  up 
to  high  school  age  with  no  Interest  and 
nothinr  to  do.  with  no  skills  in  music  or 
no  interest  in  reading.  We  can  find  it  all 
over  America.  Americ.-i  needs  tliis  culture. 

President  Nixon  asked  for  llie  increase, 
and  we  cut  it  $10  million.  Tills  will  be 
the  best  investment  coming  onto  the  Bi- 
centennial program  to  increase  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  every  American  citizen  that 
it  touches. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiJl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
f  .ir  i  ielding. 

The  gentl?mi'.n  mentioned  the  State 
of  Iowa  and  the  expenditure  of  $175.- 
000.  If  the  State  of  Iowa  wants  more 
of  the  arts  and  hun.anities.  then  let  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Iowa  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  They  get  $200,000  under 
this  bill.  Every  State  gets  $200,000.  We 
have  1.200  philharmonic  orchestras 
around  the  Nation  today,  not  to  mention 
all  the  other  arts.  I  think  the  program  Is 
necessary,  and  I  think  It  is  wonderful. 
snd  I  support  the  committee. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rLse 
in  opiwsltion  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Democratic  caucas 
tills  morning  committed  itself  to  try  to 
save  the  taxpayers  money.  I  commend 
my  friends  for  doing  so.  The  action  comes 
belatedly  but  it  is  welcome. 

As  one  who  has  often  voted  to  save 
the  taxpayers  money,  including  oppos- 
ing this  progi-am  when  It  was  initiated 
because  I  had  reservations  about  using 
Federal  funding  for  arts  and  humani- 
ties. I  want  to  say  this  is  one  of  the 
times  in  which  I  erred  in  opposing  this 
program.  It  is  my  conviction  that  this 
program  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good 
for  the  iieople  of  our  Republic.  I  know- 
it  has  done  good  for  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama. Like  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  situation 
in  which  we  cannot  fund  the  programs 
that  are  worthwhile  which  we  would  like 
to  fund. 

In  my  \1ew.  if  anj-thing  these  ftmds 
are  inadequate.  As  the  gentleman  has 
indicated,  we  are  approaching  our  Bi- 
centennial celebration.  Nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  that  we  could 
have  funds  for  a  .positive  consti-uctive 
activity,  one  that  means  so  much  to  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  society.  I  hope  the 
committee  will  be  sustained. 

Mr.  QUIE,  Mr,  Chaiim.in,  v.iU  the  gcn- 
t lemon  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tliank  Uie 
gentleman  for  yielding,  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  It  seems  to  me 
there  are  many  places  where  we  ought  to 
cut  in  order  to  make  sure  that  we  do 
have  less  liifiation  in  tills  Nation,  but 
when  we  will  see  the  serious  problems 
facing  our  Nation  there  Is  some  hope  ui 
the  arts  and  the  humanities.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  mentioned,  we  are 
talliini  about  tile  quality  ol  life  in  Amer- 
ica. If  one  looks  at  the  biogiapliy  of  many 
gi-eat  artists,  be  they  visual  artists  oi- 
performing  artists,  their  peers  and  coii- 
tcmporories  did  not  recognize  their 
woiih.  Seme  received  tlieir  chance  ia 
some  otlicr  coimtry.  What  we  ai-e  doing  is 
giving  our  budding  artists  a  chance.  In 
the  limnanitics  orea  it  may  not  be  as 
demonstrable  as  soon.  Human  values 
must  be  constantly  assessed,  and  ihi-ougii 
the  humanities  there  is  hope  for  the  Na- 
tion. But  it  seems  to  me  if  we  look  at  the 
total  expenditures  in  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities we  find  a  big  plus  sign. 

Certainly  LIGHGHT  expenditure  was 
a  mistake,  but  I  do  not  think  the  endow- 
ment will  do  that  again.  If  we  cut  every 
cent  out  of  this  appropriation  we  will 
not  stop  LIGHGHT,  It  occurred  long  ago 
This  Agency  had  to  learn  as  it  went  along 
too  and  it  has  Ijeen  learning. 

Fiom  tlie  healings  we  had  in  our  com- 
mittee I  think  this  appropriation  will 
bring  results  we  can  be  proud  of.  I  think 
this  Agency  is  doing  good  for  our  Nation. 
Therefore  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  vote 
against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaii-nian.  w-Ul  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr,  GROSS.  If  there  Ls  no  money  in 
the  Alabama  treasury  to  pay  for  the  art-s 
and  the  humanities,  the  gentleman  ought 
not  to  be  coming  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, because  there  is  none  here  either. 
We  are  busted,  I  cannot  believe  the  State 
of  Alabama  is  as  tiadly  in  debt  as  Is  the 
Federal  Government  and  we  have  got  to 
save.  I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  Ala- 
bama, wherever  we  can  In  order  to  take 
care  of  the  foreign  aid  that  ttf  gentle- 
man votes  for  all  the  time. 

Mr,  BUCHANAN,  I  WlU  not  SO}-  to  my 
friend  that  we  in  Alabama  might  come 
out  better  by  applying  for  foreign  aid. 
but  we  do  need  the  money  for  this.  It 
serves  a  great  purpose  throughout  the 
country,  I  wish  it  could  be  Itmded  more 
completely  and  I  make  no  apology  fui 
sup;X>rting  this  appropriation, 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  make  only  two 
or  three  points.  One  of  tlie  first  points  I 
want  to  make  is  represented  by  the  fac! 
that  we  have  jvist  heard  eloquent  re- 
marks in  .support  of  the  committee  bill 
&nd  in  opposition  to  the  pending  amen  J - 
ments  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan  i  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Qctei. 

Mr.  Chairman,  w  hen  I  heard  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  speak  I  was  re- 
minded of  the  equal  eloquence  with 
which  our  former  colleague,  the  preseiu 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Gebals  R.  Ford,  spoke  when 
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\.e  were  working  on  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation last  year.  Members  of  the  Rouse 
njay  recall  how  our  former  colleague.  Mr. 
PcnD,  then  remarked  that  earlier  In  his 
areer  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
he  had  opposed  the  arts  and  humanities 
program,  but  how  he  w  ent  on  to  sav  that 
he  had  been  moved,  as  a  result  of  there 
having  been  placed  in  his  home  town  of 
Gi  and  Rapids  a  sculpture  by  Alexander 
Calder.  one  of  the  great  artists  of  our 
time,  to  a  position  of  strong  supj^ort  oi 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  Foundation. 

Mr.  Ford  remarked  that  the  placement 
of  that  sculpture  in  a  rundown  part  of 
Oi-and  Rapids  had  so  enlivened  the  spirit 
of  the  people  of  that  conmnmity  that  it 
had  brought  about  an  awakening  of  im- 
mense Interest  in  the  area.  The  Calder 
sculpture  became  a  source  of  great  pride 
snd  achievement  to  the  people  of  Grand 
Rapids,  during  that  debate  in  the  House, 
as  chairman,  Mr.  Ford,  as  did  our  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  declared 
his  vigorous  support  of  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Endowment-s.  If  our  Baptist 
friend  from  Alabama  will  allow  a  Meth- 
odist from  Indiana  to  say  so.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  he  too  has  made  public  con- 
fession and  now  become  a  supporter  of 
the  program  and,  as  I  observed  earlier, 
an  eloquent  one. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  now  I  think  my  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  aware  that 
I  have  found  it  easy  to  restrain  my  en- 
thusiasm for  the  works  of  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States.  But  I  have 
also.  Mr.  Chairman,  made  public  prot- 
estation of  my  support  oi  what  tliis  ad- 
ministration has  done  in  giving  attention 
to  the  arts  and  humanities  in  American 
life. 

1  think  it  is  significant.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  under  President  Ei-senhower,  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  President  Johnson,  and 
Piesident  Nixon,  and  with  the  support  of 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress, we  have  begun  to  provide  support 
from  our  public  tax  moneys  of  a  kind  that 
can  give  us  pride  in  the  work  of  our  Na- 
tional Government  in  support  of  the 
works  of  the  life  of  the  mind  and  of  the 
imagination. 

Now,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  was  interested  in 
the  observations  of  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  iMr,  Ichord', 
who  was  quoting  a  poem  that  has  been 
quoted  here  many  times  whenever  we 
debate  this  program. 

I  would  only  say  this  to  him.  and  1  say 
this  with  all,  candor,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  sound  public  policy  to  expect  that  we, 
as  elected  politicians,  should  give  our 
approval  to  every  program  tliat  may  lie 
supported  by  either  the  ArU  or  the 
Hiunanities  Endowment,  Indeed,  I  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  most  valuable  di- 
mensions of  this  program  has  been  that 
it  has  Iwen  free  from  control  by  elected 
politicians. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  an- 
other point.  The  works  of  the  life  of  the 
mind  and  of  the  imagination  are  very 
powerful.  We  know  that.  We  know  tiiat 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  the 
government  controls  what  people  write. 
It  controls  wtiat  people  paint.  The  Soviet 
government  does  not  approve  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  works  of  some  of  its  artists 
and  tliinkers  and  wr.ters.  We  have  seeu 
only  in  recent  times  how  one  of  the  great 


artists  of  our  times,  Alexander  Solzhenit- 
syn,  has  had  to  flee  his  country  to  live  in 
a  part  of  the  world  that  is  free.  Why? 
Because  in  his  homeland,  the  government 
controls  the  works  of  the  mind  and  the 
imagination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee with  Jmisdictlon  over  the  leg- 
islation authorizing  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Foundation  I  am  adamantly 
opposed  to  any  effort  on  the  part  of  poli- 
ticians—and I  »m  proud  to  be  a  poli- 
tician—to  dictate  each  and  every  pro- 
gram that  may  be  supported  bv  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Endowments.  I  may  be 
in  disagreement  with  some  of  their 
judgments,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  legislate  what  they  should 
or  should  not  support. 

I  have  Just  two  other  points  I  would 
like  to  make  before  I  yield.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  American  people  overahelm- 
ingly  support  these  programs.  Evidence 
for  that  assertion  can  be  seen  in  the  re- 
peated support  by  Presidents  of  both 
parties  and  by  .solid  bipartisan  votes  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate. 

TRIBLrxE  TO  JULIA  BLT'-ER  n\KSf:it 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
speak  some  words  of  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  our  distinguished  col- 
league and  friend,  the  Honorable  Jitua 
Butler  Hansen  of  Wasliington,  This  may 
be  the  final  time  she  defends  one  of  her 
bills  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  my  Judgment.  Mi-.  Chairman  the 
people  of  the  United  States  owe  Jtn.iA 
BcTLER  Hansen  an  enormous  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  leadership  she  has  given 
in  her  subcommittee  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  Congress  in 
struggling  for  adequate  funds  for  the 
arts  and  humanities  program. 

When  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mrs.  Hansen)  retires  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  she  will  know- 
better  than  any  of  us  with  respect  to 
which  of  her  many  activities  in  the 
House,  she  will  take  most  pride. 

In  my  own  judgment — and  I  confess  I 
speak  as  chairman  of  the  gentlewoman's 
counterpart  sutKommlttee  on  the  au- 
thorizing committee — the  gentlewoman 
ought  to  take  enormous  pride  m  what  she 
has  done  for  the  arts  and  the  humani- 
ties for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
If  for  no  other  reason,  than  to  honor  the 
gentlelady  from  Washington,  I  hope  we 
vote  down  this  amendment, 

Mr,  Clialrman,  let  me  also  touch  for  a 
moment  on  Julu  Buiier  Hansen's  ef- 
forts to  modernize  the  operations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives, 

I  believe  that  all  those  concerned  with 
the  operations  of  the  House  must  express 
their  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Hansen  for  her 
gifted  and  effective  leadership  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Orga- 
nization and  Procedures  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  think  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  tliat 
without  the  Hansen  committee  and  Its 
recommendation,  the  House  would  be 
lacking  in  many  of  the  reforms  most  of 


us  now  agree  have  proved  invaluable  to 
a  modem  legislator  in  a  great  country 
Mr,  Chahman,  I  want  to  add  an  obser- 
vation about  the  personal  qualities  of 
Mrs.  Hansen.  She  is  a  tireless  worker, 
possessed  of  a  quick  mind,  sensitive  to 
the  attitudes  of  persons  of  various  points 
of  view-,  and  a  person  with  a  first-class 
sense  of  humor. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  here 
note  that  one  of  the  most  pleasant  ex- 
periences I  have  had  came  when  I  was 
able  to  be  present  for  tile  awardUig  to 
Mrs.  Hansen  of  a  honorary  doctor's  de- 
gree by  St.  Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame 
Ind.,  in  the  congressional  district  I  rep- 
resent, a  degree  awarded  in  recognition 
of  Mi-s.  Hansen's  outstanding  contribu- 
tions as  a  legislator. 

Mrs.  Hansen  is,  without  question,  Mr 
Chaii-man,  one  of  the  ablest  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  whom 
during  my  16  years  in  this  body  it  lias 
been  my  pleasure  to  serve. 

We  shall  miss  her  in  the  House,  and 
we  all  wish  her  well  as  she  retires  to  her 
home  State  of  Wasliington, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insert  In  the  Record 
the  text  of  a  letter  paying  tribute  to  Mrs 
Hansen,  from  Dr,  Ronald  Berman,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  of  the 
Humanities: 

National  Endowment 

Ton    THE    HtJMANTTIES, 

Wwihtngton,  DC.  July  24.  1974 
Hon.  JOHK  Braoemas, 
Honne  of  Represfnlatiies. 
Wa.Hl,inglon,  D.C. 

Deae  John:  It  Is  a  great  pleasure  lor  nie 
to  Join  with  others  m  Washington  aim 
tliroiighout  the  country  m  honoring  Julia 
Hansen.  It  Is  known  by  many  people  that 
Mrs.  Hansen  has  made  a  distinctive  contri- 
bution to  her  state  and  to  the  nation  but 
we  know  this  especially  at  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  because  of  the 
constant  and  careful  attention  she  has  given 
to  promote  national  programs  in  the  hu- 
manities. She  has  seen  the  slgnilicance  which 
comes  to  a  nation  that  inteUigently  studies 
and  presert-es  the  past  and  makes  this  pa.st 
an  Important  element  In  the  lUe  of  the  pres- 
ent. By  supporting  the  scholar  m  the  aca- 
demic and  by  urging  that  the  humanities 
also  be  a  part  of  the  public  life  of  the  nation 
she  has  vigorously  furthered  the  two  main 
activities  of  the  Endow-ment. 

The  fact  that  those  activities  directed  at 
liicreaalng  the  appreciation,  understanding 
and  me  of  humanistic  knowledge  by  the 
average  citizen  now  comprise  the  largest  com- 
ponent of  the  agency's  efforts  is  due  In  large 
measure  to  Mrs.  Hansen-s  own  Insistence 
that  the  humanities  should  be  not  simply 
adornments  to  be  enjoyed  In  our  personal 
lives  but  rather  are  essential  elements  to 
responsible  decislon-maliUig  in  a  democratic 
society.  This  view  is  regected  especially  in 
programs  which  bring  citizens  and  human- 
ists together  to  discuss  critical  public  issues 
Pour  years  ago  no  such  program  enisled  In 
any  country,  and  now  they  are  in  operation 
In  nearly  every  state  and  involving  over  one 
mlUlon  Americans. 

This  afternoon,  for  the  last  time,  we  shall 
watch  Julia  Hansen  steer  the  appropriations 
bui  tor  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  through 
the  Bouse.  We  shaU  renect,  as  usual,  upon 
the  perceptlveness  of  her  questions  during 
long  and  studious  hearings  In  the  spring; 
and  we  shall  respect  the  acumen  with  whicli 
she  advised  us  on  priorities.  Humanists,  like 
artisu,  are  sometimes  thought  not  to  be  good 
at  figures:  and  to  have  little  understanding 
of  the  real  political  process.  If  that  is  true, 
then  they  have  rea8<«  Indeed  to  have  valued 
Julia  Han.wn-s  leadership.  We  shall  miss  her 
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Immediate  presence:  but  we  shall  still  look 
for  her  counsel  from  afar.  And  we  wish  her 
»ell. 

Sincerelj-. 

Ronald  Eerman, 

Chairman, 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Geoi-gia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
.-unendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
jvfis.'iouri  iMr,  Ichord), 

Mr,  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.ill  the 
tentlcman  yield? 

Mr,  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  I  had  endeavored  to  get 
my  good  friend,  tlie  gentleman  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  Madden)  to  yield. 

I  would  say  I  ccrtainlj-  Join  in  the  re- 
marks about  the  distinguished  chaii-man 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Now,  I  listened  to  the  very  eloquent 
speech  of  the  distinguislied  gentleman 
from  Indiana  ven-  closely. 

I  would  say  It  would  be  very  relevant 
if.  by  this  amendment.  I  was  trying  to 
cut  or  to  gut  the  National  Foimdation. 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan  quoted 
the  late  John  P.  Kennedy,  and  one  would 
think  that  I  was  gutting  the  appropria- 
tion. I  point  out  to  the  committee  again 
that  all  this  amendment  does  is  to  hold 
the  line;  all  this  amendment  does  is  to 
appropriate  exactly  the  same  as  w-as  ap- 
propriated last  year. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MATHIS  of  Georgia,  I  yield  to  the 
e.;!itlewoman  from  Wasliington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
gentleman  is  not  keeping  it  at  exactly 
tlie  same,  because  we  have  an  increased 
number  of  participants  and  »t  have  the 
higher  cost  of  inflation. 

Mr.  ROUSSEIXiT.  Mr.  Chni..,i.in.  w-ill 
Uie  Bcncienian  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Geo-gia,  I  ^l.ld  to 
liie  gentleman  froni  Califoi-nia, 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yicldhig.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
our  good  colleague  from  Indinna  did  not 
have  time  to  yield.  I  llilnk  he  invoked 
the  Vice  President's  name  as  a  supporter 
of  this  blU.  It  is  ti-ue  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent supports  the  arts  and  humanities. 
During  the  la.st  month,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  b.^eu  callini;  for  the  Congress 
to  rcitiaiu  our  c.Npcnditure.->.  I  know,  be- 
caiLW  I  was  wiUi  him  a  week  ago  at  sev- 
eral appearance.'!.  He  clearly  did  not  rec- 
onunend  Increasing  expenditifres.  as  a 
mntter  of  fact  he  sufcgested  the  Con- 
gres.s  cut  prosranis. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleague  from  Indiana  the  fact  that  he 
« as  not  here  when  wc  talked  about  the 
Democratic  caucus,  which  today  voted 
veiT  decisively  to  stop  Inflation.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  simple  test.  Are  »c  really 
serious  about  stopping  inflation? 

All  that  my  good  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri i,s  ti-j'ing  to  do  Is  to  have  this  ex- 
per.ditui-e  continued  exactly  as  it  was 
last  year.  That  Is  a  simple  restraint,  and 
that  supports  the  spirit  which  the  Vice 
President  Is  trying  to  encourage  us  to 
do.  since  my  good  co'Jeague  from  Indi- 
ana invoked  the  spirit  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 1  think  it  was  vei-j-  wi.-.e  that  he  did. 

So.  my  point  is  that  my  colleagtie  from 
MIs.sourl  has  vei-j-  propeily  Intioduced  an 


amendment  which  merely  holds  the  ex- 
penditure to  where  it  was  last  year.  That 
Is  a  reasonable  proposition.  It  merely 
says  that  it  stops  it  where  it  was  last 
>  ear  and  stops  the  Inflationary  expendi- 
ture binge  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man^  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
hope  we  are  not  met,  let  me  sny  to  my 
friend  from  California,  to  construe  the 
Vice  President's  words.  He  is  saying  that 
the  Vice  President  Is  opposed  to  the 
budget  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  think  we  can  assume  that  the  Presi- 
dent In  setting  up  his  budget  Is  as  much 
concerned  as  we  about  the  matter  of 
i-eeping  our  fiscal  house  in  order. 

I  did  not  rise  for  that  purpose,  I  rose  to 
sadly  note  that  this  is  tlie  last  time  one 
of  the  finest  chairmen  this  House  has 
ever  had  to  preside  over  any  bill  from 
the  Approp'iations  Committee,  or  any 
other  committee,  will  honor  us  by  her 
presence,  I  want  to  say  out  of  my  own 
heart.  Jvlia.  that  I  appreciate  the  great 
service  you  have  rendered  to  the  House 
of  Representatives, 

lApplause.  the  Members  vising! 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
liie  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
She  gentleman  from  Missouri  iMr, 
ICHORD  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chaii-man  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

RLCOr.DI.D    VOTE 

Ml-.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

'file  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vit-c.  and  there  were — ayes  126,  noes  284, 
not  voting  24.  as  follows: 

(Ron  No.  404) 
AYES— 126 

.A;i  1T-P-.VS  N  c.  Divine  Landrvm 

Archer  DlckinEon  Lott 

Armstrong  Downing  Lujan 

A.'ihbrook  Duncan  McOoUlster 

Bsfalls  nu  Pont  Mallarr 

Baumnti  Krleliborn  MarSEltl 

Beard  Fisher  Msrtln,  Nebr. 

Bennett  Fountain  Martin.  N.C. 

Blackbuni  Frey  MRtbls.Ga. 

Bray  Froehllch  Michel 

Brlnkley  Onydos  Miller 

Brown.  Ohio  Ciimau  Minisb 

BroyhiU.  N.C.  Ooldwater  Minshall,  Ohio 

Broyhin,  Va.  Gooditiig  Mteell 

Burleson.  Tes.  Green.  Oreg-  Murtha 

Bmler  Gross  Myers 

Byron  Grovpr  O'Brien 

CHti'.i)  Httn.ha  Poar.c 

Carter  Henderson  PoweU.  Ohio 

Clancy  Hinshaw  Preyer 

Clark  llof  an  Price,  Tex. 

ciQwson,  Del  HoU  Qnmen 

COL-hran  Hosn.er  Handall 

coUier  Hiiber  Rarick 

coIUns,  Tex.  liuduut  Roberts 

conlan  Hunt  Robinson,  vs. 

crane  Hutchinson  Rogers 

Daniel,  Dan  li-hisrd  TfouMelot 

Diuilcl,  Robert  jurnian  Runntis 

W.,  Jr,  Johnson.  Colo,    Ruth 

n.^M.'i.Wis.  Jones,  N.C,  Sntterfleld 

(lelaGarra  Kemp  Scherle 

Dennis  Keitbiun  Shipley 

Dent  Lagomarslno  Shnster 

Denn-inskl  Landgrebe  Snyder 


Spence 

Teague 

WiU  tarns 

Staggers 

Towell.  Nev. 

WUeon,  Bob 

SlelEer.  ArU. 

Treen 

Wyllo 

Stelper.  Wis. 

Warn  pier 

Young.  Fla. 

StubbleBeld 

Ware 

Young.  3.C. 

Svmms 

White 

Zlon 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Whltebunt 

Tdvlor,  N  C. 

Wiggins 
NOES— 284 

Abduor 

Graj  ■ 

Cvem 

Abzu? 

Green,  Pa. 

Parrls 

AciBmR 

Cubser 

Passman 

Addabbo 

Glide 

Patman 

Alexonder 

Gunter 

Patten 

Anderson. 

Ouyer 

Pepper 

Calif. 

lialey 

Perkiiu 

AnderccD.Di. 

Hamilton 

Pettis 

Atulrowe. 

Kammer- 

Pr-yser 

N.  Dah. 

schmidt 

Pickle 

Annuiu:lo 

I'anley 

Pike 

AreiidE 

Kanna 

Podell 

Ashley 

Hanrchan 

Price.  HI. 

Aspln 

Hansen.  Wfif-h 

Prltchard 

Badlllo 

Harrington 

Quie 

Baiter 

IfflEtmt;s 

BUlsbai^k 

Barrett 

Kuuklns 

Han  gel 

BeU 

Hrvs 

Rees 

Berfiland 

Hcchler,  W.  Vi 

.  Regula 

BevUI 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hold 

Biagrl 

Heinz 

Rcuss 

Bieiitcr 

Heist  o«kI 

Rhodes 

Blnebam 

Hicks 

Rlegle 

BlatnUc 

HUlU 

Rinaido 

Boggs 

Holtzman 

P,oblMn.  N  Y 

Eolanrt 

Horton 

Rodlno 

BoIIlDg 

Howard 

Roe 

Bowen 

Hungate 

P^oncalto,  Wyo 

Brideniai 

JcbusOD.  Colli 

RoncaUo,  NY. 

Breaux 

Jchnton.  Po. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Breckinridge 

Jcnes.  Ala. 

Rose 

Brooke 

Jones.  Okla. 

Rosenthal 

Broomfleld 

Jordan 

Rostcnkow>V. . 

BroUQian 

Karth 

Rouah 

Brown,  calif. 

KB&tenmeler 

Roy 

Bnra'n.  Mich. 

KBxeu 

Roybal 

Buchnnnn 

KlUK 

Riippe 

Burgener 

Khic^yuikl 

Ryan 

Burke.  Calif. 

Koch 

8t  Germain 

Burke.  Pia. 

Kuykeudall 

Sand  man 

Burke.  Mass. 

Kyros 

Saraaln 

Burton,  John 

Lotta 

SsTbaues 

Cirnej-.  Ohio 

t-c'-rett 

Schneebell 

Cs-^ey.  Te\'. 

Lehman 

Schroeder 

Cederberj; 

Lent 

s^beliui 

CliBmbet'lair. 

LRton 

6c;bcr:ms 

Cbappell 

Loiifc.  L.1- 

f^houp 

Clatisen. 

Long.  Md- 

Shrlvtr 

DonH. 

Lukcn 

Sikc» 

Cleveland 

McClory 

Suk 

Cohen 

.\TcCIoskey 

Skubitz 

CoUiDs.  lU. 

Mccormack 

Slack 

Conable 

McOade 

Siulth.  lo«-a 

Conte 

McEwen 

Smith.  K.Y. 

Conyers 

McFnll 

Stnnton. 

Corman 

McKay 

J.  WUllani 

Cotter 

McKinney 

S. anion. 

Coughllu 

McSpadden. 

James  V. 

Cronin 

Macdonald 

Stark 

Daniels. 

Madden 

Sieed 

Domtnlck  V. 

Madlgan 

sieelman 

Daulelson 

Mahon 

SLeobens 

De-oncv 

Mftnn 

Stokes 

DeHenback 

UathlBB.CfiUf. 

Stratton 

Delltuns 

Mouui\aeB 

Stuckey 

Dcubolm 

Mayr.e 

Studds 

Donohue 

Mi-^^oU 

To:  ecu 

Drlnan 

Meetis 

TbompMin.  N  .T 

Oulfikl 

Melcl    - 

Thornton.  Wis- 

Eckhardt 

Metcaiie 

Thoue 

Edn-mrdc  Ala. 

Mejrvinsky 

Thornton 

KdwardE.  Calif 

M'lrord 

Tlernnn 

Ell  berg 

Mtll!^ 

Traxler 

Esch 

Mink 

Vdftll 

Ethleman 

Miichell.  Md. 

L'llman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Van  DeerMn 

Fnscell 

McMikJey 

Vander  Jhri 

PintUcy 

Molioban 

VdUdcr  Veen 

Pirh 

Mont«omery 

T-hnik 

Flood 

Moorhcad. 

Vvyfxy 

Flowci-s 

calif. 

Vigoriio 

YOlvy 

Moorbead.  Fa. 

Waegonuer 

ForU 

Mcrt:an 

Waldle 

FOtsyihe 

MosUer 

Waliih 

Frnser 

MOfiS 

Whalen 

Frellnghuysen 

Murphy.  Bl. 

Whitten 

Prensel 

Murphy,  NY. 

wtdnaU 

Fulion 

Noicher 

Wilson. 

FUQUn 

KecVi 

Charlc«  H . 

Geitys 

Nelseu 

calif. 

Olafmo 

Nicholh 

WUSOB. 

Glbboiu 

Nix 

Charles  Tex. 

Ginn 

Obey 

WlBQ 

Gonzalez 

0*Har« 

Wolff 

Orasso 

OTfleU! 

Wright 

25006 
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H*i>crt 

Holifleld 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Steele 
SulUvan 
Symington 


v.'yatt  Yatron  Toung.  Tex. 

Wydler  Young.  Alaska    Zublockt      , 

Wymaii  Young,  Ga. 

Ya.te&  Young,  HI. 

NOT  VOTING — 24 

B.-nsco  Davis.  S  C 

Burllson.  Mo  Dlggs 

Burton.  Pbillip  Dlngetl 

Carey.  N.Y.  Dom 

Chl'hoJm  Evins,  Tei.ii 

CJay  Fiynt 

CulTer  Grifflt  hs  _^ „ 

Davis,  OS.  Hansen,  Idatio    Zwacb 

So  the  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
o.«  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross'  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow.s: 
Fti'^ At  Metal  akd  Noxmetallic  Mine  S.\rzTV 
BoAKD  OF  Rrvnrw 

SAl.*RIES  AND  EXPTNSFS 

Fi.r  necessary  expt^iv^A  of  the  Federal 
Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Board  of 
Review,  as  aulhorUed  by  law  (30  US.C.  721) 
Including  service'*  a^  auilK-rized  bv  5  U.SC. 
3109.  960.000. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  this  for  the  pur- 
pose .simplj-  of  asking  the  ver>-  able  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  concerning 
the  S60.000  for  the  Federal  Metal  and 
Norjnetallic  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Re- 
view. It  would  seem  to  me  if  there  were 
ever  a  case  of  a  board  that  has  used  its 
time  in  innocuous  desuetude  it  would  be 
this  Boaid.  This  Boaid  of  Review  has 
had  no  cases,  no  appeals,  and  has  had 
some  $10,000  in  tia\el  funds,  as  I  under- 
stand. 

I  would  simply  like  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion why  this  Board  has  to  continue  in 
existence  when  it  obviously  is  perform- 
mg  no  useful  function  whatsoever? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  vield. 
Congress  created  the  Board  and  Con- 
gress can  tenninaie  the  Board. 

The  Board  has  not  acted  on  a  case  to 
date  but  there  could  be  a  ca^  or  an  ap- 
peal and  the  board  must  have  adequate 
funds  to  respond  if  appeals  are  made.  I 
would  not  object  to  the  abolishing  of  this 
Board  if  that  Is  the  will  of  Congress 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  We^i  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton. I  think  thi.1  is  one  agency  of  the 
Government  that  ought  to  be  abolished, 
and  as  an  abolitionist  I  would  like  to  see 
this  Board  completely  abolished 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 
The  Clerk  concluded  the  readintr  of 
the  biU. 

Mi^.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
ChEirman,  I  move  that  the  Committt*  do 
now  rise  and  leuort  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recoirimendaiion  that  the 
bill  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
'he  Speaker  having  resumed  tlie  chair. 
Mr.  Price  oI  niinoLs.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  ha\-ing  had  under  considera- 
non  the  biU  'H  R.  16027>  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the 
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Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPE.\KER  The  question  is  on  Uie 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Sj>eakpr.  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  385,  nays  22 
not  voting  27.  as  follows: 


MarUu.N-C.  Randall 
Maihias,  calir.  Rangel 
Mathls.  Ga. 


[Roll  No.  4051 
TTEAS— 385 


.Abzi.5 

Adams 

Addflbbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  HI 
Andrews.  N.C 
Aiidrew.s, 

N.  Dak. 
Anniinzio 
Arer.*;.-, 
Armiiroi:;; 
Ashley 
.Asp  hi 
Badil  o 
Baf»I:s 
Baktr 
Barrett 
Baumx^n 
Bell 

Bennetl 
Ber^land 
Bevlll 
Biac-l 
Blesttr 
Bint;hani 
Blr-ckb\iru 
Biatnik 
Boees 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bo  wen 

Brademtts 

Br&y 

Bre&tix 

Brecklurici;;* 

Brink  !ey 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Broizmau 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlil.  Va 
Bticbacan 
Burtjcner 
Burke.  C&llf. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Ma&s. 
Burle&On.  Tex. 
Burton.  John 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Oh.o 
Carter 
Ca*ty.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 

Ciark 
Clfu.sen, 
Oonu. 
Cla%bOn.D«l 
Clvveland 
Cochran 
Cobeu 
Collier 
COlltUfa-  CI 
Conable 
Conte 
Cocyers 


Corman 
Cotter 

Coughlin 

Cronln 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 
W..  Jr. 

Daniels, 
Domiuick  V. 

Danielson 

de  la  Gar/a 

Delaney 

Del  len  back 

Dellums 

Den  holm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwluski 

DtDgell 

Douohue 

Down  i  II K 

Drinan 

Dtilsfci 

D>nicaii 

(Ju  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Cuiif 

Ell  berg 

Erlenborn 

Efcb 

Esbleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Findley 

Pieh 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Folev 

Ford 

Forty  the 

Founiaiu 

Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Frenzei 

Frey 

Froehlith 

Fulton 

Fucjua 

Gayda't 

Gettya 

Glalmo 

Gtbbon.s 

Gilman 

Ginn 

Gold  water 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gra&^o 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

G rover 

Gub^r 

Gudo 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Uammer- 

schmldt 
Hanlejr 


Hai:ne 

Haiirahan 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Hfckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hdlls 

Hlnshan- 

HC(!au 

Holt 

Holtzman 

HOI  ton 

Hofmer 

Howard 

Hudnuc 

Hungate 

Hutchlu-son 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N,c. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczycskl 

Koch 

Kuykendali 

K>ros 

Lagomariilno 

Land  rum 

l-a'.ta 

Leiigitt 

Lehnian 

Lent 

Llltoii 

Lonu.I-u 

Lon«.  Md 

Lotl 

Lujiin 

Luktu 

McClory 

MtClObkey 

MtCormack 

McDade 

McEweu 

McFatl 

McKay 

MrKluuey 

McSpadden 

UacdonaJd 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahou 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 


Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Me?:vlnsk)- 

Mlchel 

Ml  I  ford 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 


Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Ml.?ell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgpn 

Mosher 

MOS.S 

Murphy.  Ill, 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murtba 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nl\ 

Obey 

OBrlen 

OHara 

ONeill 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Pat  man 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poagc 

Podell 

Prever 

Price.  Ill 

Price,  Tex 

Pntchard 

Quillen 

Railsback 


Archer 
A.shbrook 
Beard 
Clancy 
Collins,  Tev 
Contan 
Crane 
Davis,  Wis 


Stokes 

St  ration 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sttidds 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thompson.  N.j 

Thomson,  wit 

Thone 

Thonitou 

Tiernau 


Rarlck 

Recs 

Reguia 

Held 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rinaido 

Roberts 

Roblson,  N.Y 

Rodiuo 

Roe 
•-;■—'  Rogers  iiernau 

Mlnshall.Ohio  Roncalio,  Wvo.  Towell,  Nev 
Mitchell,  Md.      Roncalio.  N.Y.    Treen 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkow3kl 

Roush 

ROUSEClCt 

Roy 

Roybnl 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

::iatterfield 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebeltus 

Selberlins 

Shipley 

Shoup 

ShrlTcr 

Slkes 

Sisk 

SkubUz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V, 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 

NAYS— 22 
Devlne 
Gross 
Ruber 
Hunt 
Ketchtmi 
Landnrebe 
McColU&ter 
MUler 

NOT  VOTING— 27 

Abdtior  Davis.  Oa.  HoUfield 

Brasco  Davis.  B.C. 

BroyhUI,  N.C.      Dickinson 
Burtlson.  Mo.      Dlggs 
Burton,  Phillip  Dom 
Carey.  N.Y.  Evins,  Tcuu 

Chibholm  Griffiths 

Clay  Ounter 
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Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vauder  Jagt 

Vauder  Veen 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walsh 

Wampier 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

widnall 

Wiggins 

WUUams 

Wilson. 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
WUson. 

Charles.  Tex 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
W>Tnan 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  Oa. 
Young,  Bl, 
Young.  Tex, 
Zablockl 
Zion 


Powell.  Ohio 
Robinson,  Va. 
Sbuster 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Traxler 
Young.  8.C. 


Culver 


Hansen.  Idaho    Zwacb 


Jones.  Tenn. 

Quie 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

tjteete 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Wilson.  Bob 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  HoUfield  with  Mr.  Culver, 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Broyhlil 
of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  S>'mlngton  with  Mr.  Davia  of  Georgia 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Soutli  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Oiiuter. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr,  Clay. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mrti.  Griffiths, 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Atxlnor. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr  Zwnch. 

Mr.  Burlbion  of  Mbisonrt  with  Mr  Dickin- 
son. 

Mr  Diggs  with  Mr  Hansen  of  Idaho. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mi*. 
5j>eaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  material, 
on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPR  lATIONS 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  BROAD- 
CASTING ACT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas,  from  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  1250.  Rept. 
No.  93-1216),  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

H.  Res.  1250 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Conunlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  <H.R. 
14780)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1975  for  carrj-ing  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting  Act 
of  1973.  After  general  debat«.  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  H.R.  14780.  It  shall  be  In  order 
in  the  House  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  S.  3190  and  to  move  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  said 
Senat*  bill  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
provisions  contained  in  H.R.  14780  as  passed 
by  the  Rouse. 


POLICY  STUDY  BY  JOINT  ECO- 
NOMIC COMMITTEE  ON  INFLA- 
TION 

Ml-.  YOUNG  of  Texas,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  1251. 
Rept.  No.  93-1217'.  which  was  referred 
to  the  Hou-se  Calendar  and  oi-dered  to 
be  piinted: 

H.  Res.  1251 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  U  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (8.  Co»».  Rea.  93»  relating 
to  an  inflation  policy  study.  After  geueral 
debate,  which  aliall  be  confined  to  the  con- 
■urrent  resolution  and  shall  continue  not 
'o  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  tlie  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  concurrent  resolution  shaU  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 


rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
concurrent  resolution  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  mtervening  motion  except 
one    motion    to   recommit. 


REGULATING    REAL    ESTATE    SET- 
TLEMENT PROCEDURES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
piivileged  resolution  <H.  Res.  1252.  Rept. 
No.  95-1218'.  wiuch  was  referred  to  the 
House  calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

H.  Res.  1262 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adopiion  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stai«  of  the 
Onion  for  the  consideration  of  the  biU  (HJl. 
9989)  to  further  the  national  housing  goal 
of  encouraging  homeownership  by  regulating 
certain  lending  practices  and  closing  and 
settlement  procedures  la  federally  related 
mortgage  transactions  to  the  end  that  un- 
necessary costs  and  difficulties  of  purchasing 
housing  are  minimized,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  the  bUl  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-minule  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bin  for  amendment  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  blU  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  t>een  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  cooslaered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
Thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
niciion   except   one   motion  to  recommit. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERATION 
OF  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S. 
386,  URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  iH.  Res.  1253.  Rept. 
No.  93-1219'.  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

H.  Res.  1253 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
re.solutton  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
conference  report  on  the  bUl  (S.  386)  to 
amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Aot 
of  1964  to  authorize  certain  grants  to  as,iure 
wdrqujie  commuter  service  in  urban  areas, 
and  lur  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of 
order  agaln.'it  the  conference  report  for  fail- 
ure lo  comply  with  the  provisions  of  dar.se  3. 
Rn:e  XXVllI  are  hereby  waived. 


RECLAMATION  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OP  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  iH.  Res.  1254.  Rept. 
No.  93-1220).  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

H,  Res.  1254 

ttcsoUed,  That  upon  the  adopiiun  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
!he  Hou'w  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 


cf  i':e  Wiiole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Uuion 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  15736) 
to  fliuhorlze.  enlarge,  and  repair  various  Ped- 
er.il  reclamation  projects  aiul  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
BgaUi-st  Title  I  of  said  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  4.  Rule 
XXI  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controUed  by  -the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule  by  titles  instead  of  by 
sections.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  Hous* 
v.iih  such  amendments  as  may  have  oecn 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  sball  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bui  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
\  ening  motion  e^icepc  one  motion  to  re- 
■-Ci.nmli. 


200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  FIRST 
CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1255  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1255 

Whereas  the  First  Continental  Congi€is 
met  two  hundred  years  ago.  September  5. 
1774.  through  October  26.  1774.  as  the  first 
American  congress  of  representatives,  and 
enunciated  those  principles  of  govemznent  of 
free  men  which  have  inspired  Americans 
throughout  their  history  and  which  at  ill 
guide  this  nation:  Now.  tlierefare.  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Re  present  at:. '7.^. 
that  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  tlie 
meeting  and  accomplishments  of  the  First 
Continental  Congress  be  conunenwrated. 
and  to  that  end  the  Speaker  of  the  House  wtll 
appomt  four  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  constitute  a  Committee  va 
.Arrangements. 

The  Conunittee  on  Arrangements  ahall 
plan  the  proceedings,  issue  appropriate  In- 
vitations, and  .wlect  distinguished  scholars 
of  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution  to 
deliver  a  memorial  address. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Ml*.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not 
think  I  will  object — may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  what  this  is  all 
about? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  this  is  a  resolution  that  - 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr.  McDadbi  .  The  gentle- 
man presented  the  resolution  to  the  lead- 
ei-ship  of  the  House  on  both  sides,  and 
we  thought  it  was  an  excellent  idea  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  September  of  this 
year  Congress  will  be  celebrating  its 
200th  anniversar>-. 

If  the  gentleman  from  California 
would  yield  to  the  gentlemcji  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  gentleman  could  further 
explain  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad"  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn<.\i- 
vania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  action  of  the  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  0'Neill>  In  bringing  up  this 
resolution.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that 
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f.ll  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  set  up  a  small 
mechanism  so  as  to  be  able  to  recognize 
that  200  years  ago  in  September  the  first 
Continental  Congress  met.  As  I  say.  we 
pre  trying  to  set  up  a  Committee  on  Ai-- 
rance~.cnls  to  find  out  a  way  to  arrange 
for  the  House  to  take  note  of  one  of  the 
most  important  developments  in  our 
Nation's  history. 

Mr.  O-NEIIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  whether 
this  would  cot  possibly  be  the  same  type 
of  a  ceremony  we  have  had  such  as  that 
concerning  the  observance  of  Flag  Day? 
Mr.  McDADE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  (he  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  thank 
the  gentleman  again  for  yielding. 

As  my  colleagues.  I  am  sure,  will  rec- 
ollect, not  long  ago  we  had  in  this  Cham- 
ber a  celebration  of  Flag  Day.  Also  in 
previous  years  we  have  had  distinguished 
Americans,  such  as  Carl  Sandburg,  who 
came  before  us  in  tlie  Chamber  and  spoke 
on  the  aiiniversaiy  of  Lincoln's  death. 

We  contemplate  setting  up  a  Commit- 
tee on  Arrangements  so  as  to  b«  able  to 
take  appropriate  not*  of  that  tremen- 
dous event  that  occurred  just  about  200 
years  ago,  when  the  first  Continental 
Congress  convened. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  a.sk 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
McDabki  whetlier  our  country  at  that 
time  was  »500  billion  in  debt,  and  would 
the  gentleman  slate  whether  there  would 
be  any  recognition  of  that  fact  at  that 
lime? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
genUeman  will  yield  further.  I  win  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  we  will 
recognize  appropriately  all  of  the  issues 
that  were  before  that  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  we  hope  all  of  the  issues  tliat 
are  before  tliLs  Congress. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPE.4KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Maiisachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tiio 
table. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  PROCEDURE  FOR 
ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  O  NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
concuneut  resolution  <H.  Con.  Res.  S68> 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  je'iolu- 
tion.  as  follows: 

H.  CuK.  Rzs.  sea 

f'esolred  b:j  the  House  o/  Krare^enlaliie, 
I riieSenale conciiirmji . That  notwltbstand- 
ii:i!  "lie  provisions  or  St.  132lai  of  the  Leg- 
^.ilaLive  R«organujitlon  Act  of  1U46  (2  USC 
198).  u  ameuded  by  Section  MI  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reortatjizatlon  Act  or  1970  (Pub 
Law  91-510.  84  Etat.  1193).  the  Houae  ot 
Hepresentatires  and  the  Seitate  sliall  um 
idjourn  for  a  period  In  excess  ol  three  days. 
•. .'  adjourn   suse  die.  until  both  Kouwa  or 


Congress  tia\e  adopted  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion providing  either  for  an  adjotinunent  (In 
excess  ot  thnt  days)  to  a  day  certain,  or  for 
adjournment  sine  die. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  explain  what 
this  concurrent  resolution  is  all  about? 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  as  amended  by  section 
461  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970.  referring  to  section  132(a). 
unless  other»-ise  provided  for  by  the 
Congress,  the  two  Houses  shall  adjourn 
sine  die  not  later  than  July  31  of  each 
year.  This  motion  is  the  customary  pro- 
cedure that  we  have  followed  every  2 
years. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  tliat  if  I  were  to 
object,  we  would  have  to  adjourn? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  would  presume  we 
would  have  to  go  to  a  vote  on  tliat 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  might  this  then  be 
described  as  another  great  reform  that 
has  bit  the  dust  for  .vears? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  would  have  to  say 
that  it  is.  but  this  one  bit  the  dust  back 
in  1946.  about  28  years  ago.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  times  it  has  bit  the  dust 
throughout  the  years.  But  I  will  say  that 
in  my  22  years  here.  I  think  we  got  out 
only  once  before  July  31.  So  I  would 
have  to  answer  the  gentleman  in  the 
aflinnative. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  it  is  time 
that  this  charade  was  ended.  I  certainly 
would  have  no  objection  to  adoption  of 
the  amendment.  I  hope,  though,  that 
the  reformers  around  here  who  are  so 
eager  to  change  everjthing  and  the  pro- 
ceduies  in  the  House,  and  all  of  the 
rules,  take  note  ot  the  means  of  this 
one  that  never  should  have  been. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  will  be  sorry  to  see  lUm  leave 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  concurrent  resolirlon  whs  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w.ts  laid  on 
the  table. 
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.\NNOUNCEMENT  OF  CHANGE  IN 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

'Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addici^s  the  Hou.se  for  I 
minute.  1 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the 
Intention  on  scheduling  to  go  through 
until  7  o'clock,  and  at  7  o'clock  the  Com- 
mittee will  rise.  The  legislation  tomor- 
row will  be  ihe  strip  mining  bill,  and 
we  will  move  forward.  I  presume  the 
gentleman's  agreement  that  was  made 
earlier  w  ill  be  kept. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Siwaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  It  is  now  5 :5S  p.m.  We 
are  on  a  tmanlmous-consent  request 
which  has  to  do  with  a  3-hour  discussion. 
We  started  operations  on  this  bill  a  week 
ago.  8  days  ago.  We  had  it  Wednesday. 
Thursday.  We  had  it  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, and  now  the  gentleman.  I  gather, 
wants  to  chop  it  oB  after  another  hour 
and  then  come  back  again  and  take  it  up 
again  piecemeal.  I  have  found  that  In 
connection  with  this  legislation  when 
tliere  are  enough  people  on  the  floor  to 
hear  it  discussed,  the  amendments  that 
I  offer  are  accepted,  and  when  they  are 
not  here,  there  is  a  corporal  guard  for 
the  environmental  people  who  manage  to 
defeat  these  amendments.  Now  we  are  at 
the  hour  where  the  sun  is  down  past  the 
yardarm  where  one  of  the  previous 
Speakers  of  this  House  used  to  fre- 
quently strike  a  blow  for  liberty.  I  just 
want  the  gentleman  to  know  that  if  he  is 
insistent  that  we  go  ahead,  and  then 
chop  me  off  at  a  position  where  by  tomor- 
row the  membership  will  have  forgotten 
what  they  were  mad  about  on  this  bill 
today,  I  am  gohig  to  take  as  many 
measures  as  I  can  to  make  certain  that 
we  have  a  quorum.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  he  would  seek  to 
come  in  early  tomorrow.  Let  us  get  this 
tiling  out  of  the  way  in  the  same  fashion 
without  chopping  up  consideration  of 
this.  Let  us  get  it  out  of  the  way.  Other- 
wise I  will  have  to  use  whatever  parlia- 
mentary safeguards  1  have  to  protect  my 
rights  and  protect  the  rights  of  the 
minority. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  would  be  remiss  U  I 
did  not  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
cooperation. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  majority  leader  said  that  the  in- 
tention was  to  have  the  strip  mining  bill 
become  the  first  order  of  business  tomor- 
row. Does  that  mean  we  will  not  take  up 
the  conference  report  on  legislative  ap- 
propriations until  after  the  strip  mining 
bill  is  completed? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  As  far  as  I  know,  that 
is  right.  At  this  particular  time,  unless 
there  be  a  change  in  the  schedule,  the 
answer  is  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  have  once  again  the 
controversial  matter  of  the  west  front 
included  in  this  bill,  and  I  should  like  to 
have  the  majority  leader's  assuiance  that 
we  will  know  when  that  bill  is  going  to 
be  brought  up.  rather  than  have  It 
brought  up  suddenly  in  advance  of  the 
strip  mining  bUl.  which  is  billed  as  the 
first  order  of  business. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  That  legislation  win  not 
be  on  the  floor  tomorrow,  btit  will  be 
scheduled  for  ne.tt  week. 


REQUEST  FOR  HOUR  OP  MEETING 

TOMORROW 

Mr.    O'NEILL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 

adjourns  today.  It  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
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o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow,  Thiu'sday.  July 
35. 1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mass- 
achusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


SURFACE    MINING    AND    RECLAMA- 
TION ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  fui'ther  con- 
sideration ot  the  bill  iH.R.  11500)  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  surface  coal 
mining  operations  in  the  United  States, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
make  giants  to  States  to  encourage  the 
State  regulation  of  surface  mining,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlcmnii  from 
Ariz/ina  (Mr.  Udall). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
rice,  and  there  were — yeas  324.  nays  54. 
not  voting  56.  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  406] 

TEAS— 324 

Abdnor 

Clancy 

Oaydos 

Abzug 

Clausen, 

Gettys 

Adams 

DonH. 

Glalmo 

Addabbo 

Cleveland 

Gibbons 

AIe.xander 

Cochrau 

Gil  man 

Anderson, 

Cohen 

Ginn 

Calif. 

Collier 

Goldwater 

Anderson.  HI. 

Collins.  Hi. 

Gonzalez 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Conte 

Gra.'iEO 

Andrews. 

Corman 

Green.  Oreg. 

N.  Dak. 

Cotter 

Green.  Pa. 

Aunimzio 

CO  ug  hi  in 

Grover 

Archer 

Crane 

Oude 

Ashbroofc 

Cronin 

CSuyer 

A&hley 

Daniel.  D.in 

Haley 

Aspln 

Daniels. 

Hamilton 

Badtlto 

Domlnick  V. 

Hammer- 

Bafftlls 

Danleleon 

echmldt 

Bell 

Davis.  Wis. 

Hanley 

Bennett 

de  ta  Garza 

Hanrahan 

Bergland 

Delaney 

Harrington 

Blester 

Dell  en  back 

Harsha 

Blngbam 

Dellums 

HastlnHi; 

Blatnik 

Denbolm 

Hays 

BogEs 

Dent 

Hcchler.  W.  Va 

Bolllus 

Derwlnski 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Boweu 

DMiGell 

Heinz 

Brademas 

Downing 

Helstoskl 

Breaux 

Drlnan 

Henderson 

Breckinridge 

du  Pont 

Hicks 

BriiiWey 

Eckhardt 

Hillts 

Brooks 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Hinshflw 

BrotziiiBU 

Edwards.  Cflllf 

HoPRn 

Brown,  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

HOlt 

Broftn.  Mich. 

E»ch 

Holtzniaii 

nrowii.  Ohio 

Eshletnan 

Ilorton 

nroyhill.  N.C. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Howard 

Brovhlll.Va. 

Pascell 

Hud  nut 

Btichanau 

Plndley 

Hungate 

Kiiri;cner 

Fish 

ichord 

Burke.  Calif. 

Fisher 

Jarman 

Burke.  Fla. 

Flood 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Ciirke,  Mass. 

Flowers 

Johnson.  Colo. 

BiirlCAon.  Tex. 

Foley 

Johnson,  Pa. 

n  irton,  jobn 

Ford 

Jones.  N.C. 

Btitler 

Forsythe 

Jones.  Okla. 

farter 

Fountain 

Jordan 

*  a'^ey.  Tex. 

rraser 

Kartb 

^■'■'[•rrberg 

Frenzel 

Kastenmeler 

Chamberlain 

Prey 

Kazen 

C happen 

Fuqua 

Kemp 

Kluczynski 

O'Brien 

Slack 

Koch 

G-Hara 

Smith.  10  wa 

Kuykeudall 

O-NelU 

Snyder 

Kvros 

Owens 

Staggers 

Lag'omar:5ino 

Passman 

Stanton, 

Laita 

Patmau 

J.  WUiiam 

Leggelt 

Patten 

Stanton, 

Lehman 

Pepper 

James  V. 

Lent 

Perkins 

Stark 

Litton 

Pettis 

Steed 

Long,  La. 

Peyser 

Steel  man 

Lone,  Md. 

Pickle 

Stetger.  Ariz. 

Lott 

Pike 

Stokes 

Lujan 

Podell 

Stratton 

Lttken 

Preyer 

Slubblefleld 

McCIorv 

Price.  111. 

amckey 

McClOekev 

Price.  Tex. 

Studds 

Mccormack 

Pritchard 

Tfllcott 

McD.ide 

Quie 

Taylor,  Mo. 

McFall 

Railsljack 

Taylor.  NC. 

McKftv 

Randall 

Tcague 

McKluuey 

Rangel 

Thompson.  N  J 

McSpadden 

Rces 

Thonifon.  Wis. 

IiIiic*:!onaUi 

Regula 

Ticruau 

Madden 

Reid 

rraxJer 

Modisau 

RCUES 

udall 

^fabon 

Rhodes 

Ullman 

Mallary 

Riefete 

^'an  Deeriin 

M'.mn 

Itinaldo 

Vander  Jagt 

Marazill 

Roberts 

vander  Veen 

Martin.  N.C. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Vantk 

Mat  bias.  Calif 

.   Roe 

Veyscy 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Rogers 

vtgorito 

Matsunaga 

Roncalio,  Wjc 

.  Waggonoet 

Mayne 

Rose 

Walsh 

.Ma/7.0li 

Rc.'^enthal 

Warn  pier 

Meeds 

Rosteiikow'skl 

ware 

Mel  Cher 

ROilzh 

Wbalen 

llelcalfe 

Roy 

White 

Me'-vinskv 

Roybp! 

Whitten 

Michel 

Ruum-is 

Williams 

Mil  ford 

Ruppe 

Wilson, 

Mills 

Ruth 

Charle'i.Tc>, 

Minish 

Ryan 

Winn 

Mink 

St  Gcrmalu 

Wolff 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Sandman 

Wright 

Mitchell,  N.y. 

Sarasln 

wyait 

Mizell 

Sarbanes 

Wydler 

Moafcley 

Satterfteld 

Wylic 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Scherle 

Wyman 

Morgan 

Schneebell 

Yates 

MOSS 

Schroeder 

Yatrou 

Murpby.  m. 

Selberling 

Young.  Alaska 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Shipley 

Young.  Fla. 

Murtha 

Shoup 

Young,  Ga. 

Myers 

Shrtver 

Young,  hl 

Natcher 

Shnster 

Young.  Tex- 

Nedzl 

Slkes 

Zablocki 

Nichols 

Stsk 

Zion 

Obey 

bkubitz 
NAYS— 54 

Arends 

Erlenbom 

Nelsen 

Armstrong 

Plynt 

Parrts 

Baker 

Frelinghuysen 

Poage 

Bauman 

Froehlicb 

Powell.  Ohio 

Bearti 

Goodllng 

Quillen 

BevlU 

Gross 

Rarick 

Blackburn 

Ho^mer 

Robinson.  Va. 

Bray 

Huber 

Rousselot 

Broomlicid 

Hunt 

Sebellus 

Byron 

Hutchinson 

Spence 

Camp 

Jones.  Ala. 

Stephens 

ClawsoD.  Del 

Ketchum 

Symms 

Collins.  Tex. 

King 

Towell.  Ncv. 

Couable 

Land grebe 

Treen 

Com  an 

McCoUiFt^r 

Wblteburet 

Daniel.  Robert 

MrEweu 

Young,  S-C 

W.,  Jr. 

Miller 

Dennis 

Moorhead. 

Devfnc 

Calif. 

Duncan 

Mosher 

NOT  VOTING- 

56 

B?.ret*- 

Evln?,  Tenn. 

Roncalio.  N.Y. 

BUipyl 

Pulton 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Bo;  and 

Gray 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Brasco 

Griffiths 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Oubser 

Steele 

Burton.  PhlUtp  Gunicr 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Hanna 

Sullivan 

Carney,  Ohio 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Symington 

Chlaholm 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Thone 

Clark 

Hawking 

Thornton 

Clay 

Htbert 

Waldie 

conycrs 

Hottfleld 

Wldnall 

Culver 

Jones,  Tenn, 

Wiggins 

Davis,  Ga. 

Landrum 

Wilson.  Bob 

Davis.  B.C. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Wilson, 

Dlckiu&on 

Mlnsbal  I.Ohio 

Charles  H , 

Dlggs 

Moll  Oban 

Calif. 

Donohue 

Montgomery 

Zwftch 

Dorn 

Nix 

Dulskl 

Rodlno 

So  tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  wp.5  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

K  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

IN   THE   co^!^tlll^:   of   thi;   wboix 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  tlie  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  11500. 
with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN  i  Mr.  SMii.-r  of  Iowa  < . 
The  Chair  will  attempt  to  explain  the 
situation. 

Before  the  Committee  rose  on  ye-jter- 
day.  it  had  agreed  that  the  remainder  of 
the  sulistltute  committee  amendnicnt 
liUes  11  through  Vm.  inclusive,  would 
be  coii.'i  Jered  as  read  and  open  to  ameTid- 
nient  at  any  poln!. 

Th9  Committee  further  agreed  that 
the  time  for  debate  under  the  5-minuie 
rule  would  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed 
3  hours  and  allocated  time  to  titles  n 
through  VIII  as  follows:  50  minutes  for 
title  n.  20  minutes  for  title  III.  50  minutes 
for  title  IV.  5  minutes  for  title  V.  5 
minutes  for  title  VI.  40  minutes  for  title 
Vn.  and  10  minutes  for  title  Vni. 

In  an  attempt  to  be  consistent  with 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  en- 
tered into  on  yesterday,  the  Chair  will 
endeavor  to  recognize  all  Members  who 
wish  to  offer  or  debate  amendments 
to  title  II  during  the  50  minutes  of  time 
for  debate  on  that  title. 

If  Members  who  have  printed  their 
amendments  to  title  11  In  the  Record 
would  agree  to  offer  those  amendments 
during  the  50-minute  period  and  to  be 
recognized  for  the  allotted  time,  tlie 
Chair  will  recognize  both  Committee  and 
non-Committee  members  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Members  who  have  caused  amend- 
ments to  title  II  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  however,  are  protected  under 
clause  6,  rule  XXm.  and  will  be  per- 
mitted to  debate  for  5  minutes  anv  such 
amendment  which  they  might  offer  to 
title  II  at  the  conclusion  of  the  SO  min- 
utes of  debate  thereon. 

The  Chair  will  now  compile  a  lits  of 
those  Memliers  seeking  recognition  to 
offer  or  debate  amendments  to  title  II 
and  will  allocate  50  minutes  for  debate 
accordingly. 

The  Chair  will  give  preference  where 
possible  to  Uiose  Members  who  h3\c 
amendments  to  offer  to  title  n. 

Members  who  were  standing  at  llie 
time  of  the  determination  of  the  time 
allocation  will  be  recognized  for  1  min- 
ute and  20  seconds  each. 

PARIIAMtNTARY    IN'^iriBV 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr  Chalimen.  1  hsve 
a  parliamentary  inquirj'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
note  that  the  time  is  approximately  6;30 
p.m..  and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Committee  will  ri.se  at  7  o'clock  p.ni.. 
tonight. 

Does  that  mean  now  that  the  Members 
who  have  not  been  recognized  In  these 
next  30  minutes  will  be  continued  to  be 
recognized  tomorrow  when  we  resume 
debate  on  this  great  tssue? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  state 
that  time  will  remain  on  this  title.  The 
gentleninn  i.s  correct. 

PArLIAMENTAHY  1N*)LTEY 

Mr.  SVMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
l>.nrliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  villi 
state  his  parllamentaiy  Inquiry 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
amendments  be  in  order  as  soon  as  the 
chairman  goes  ahead  with  proceedings 
here? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  ti  strike  the  requisite 
niunber  of  word";. 

I  take  this  time  in  order  that  some 
qutaion:;  may  be  directed  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udalli. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Ml-.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
tlie  gentleman  for  yleldins;. 

I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  dl.ectina  a 
question  to  the  chali-man  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  eemleman  from  Arijona 
'  Mr.  Udall  I . 

The  question  is  thi?:  Does  this  bill  as 
presently  nritten  permit  the  motmtain- 
top  and  valley-flll  method  of  surface 
mining? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Cliairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me.  as  I  .said  on 
two  previous  occasions  in  the  debate— 
and  I  shall  aslc  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  I  nil]  go  Into 
this  in  some  detail  in  the  extension  of 
my  remark!! — I  made  it  clear  that  this 
bill  is  not  intended  to  outlaw  the  surface- 
mining  technique  kno^^•n  a?  mountain- 
top  removal. 

What  the  biU  says  is  thai  tliat  kind  of 
mining— and  I  might  add  that  this  type 
of  mining  has  done  more  damase  over 
the  years  than  any  other  type  of  min- 
ing in  Appalachia— this  type  of  mining 
can  continue,  but  it  can  continue  only  if 
It  meets  the  standards  in  section  211 
applicable  to  other  steep-slope  mining 
operations. 

There  are  other  techniques  for  accom- 
plishing mountaintop  removal  if  they 
can  be  utUiicd  to  meet  these  necessary 
standards:  these  particular  techniques 
can  be  used  If  they  restore  the  shape  of 
the  mountain  as  they  go  along. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  put  a  complete 
exposition  of  this  in  my  extension  of  the 
remarks  so  we  «111  have  the  benefit  of 
that. 

If  tliey  cat)  restore  the  shape  of  the 
mountain,  they  can  use  these  various 
methods,  the  valley-fill  or  the  head-of- 
the-hollow.  for  instance. 

You  can  put  the  fill  on  the  benches, 
or  place  It  on  level  ground  away  from 
the  mining  site  if  all  of  these  fit  In  with 
the  post-mining  plan.  We  are  not  tryini 
to  outlaw  mountaintop  removal  if  it 
meets  the  standards  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  CaroUna.  Does 
this  mean  that  spoil  can  be  placed  in  the 
valley,  or  at  some  other  location  away 
from  the  mining  site?  For  example,  the 
head  of  a  hollow  located  elsewhere  on  the 
motmtain  being  mined? 
Mr.  UDALL.  Yes.  If  it  meets  the  stand- 


ards set  up  In  the  bill,  but  the  extent 
and  how  this  is  done  depends  on  chor- 
acteilstics  of  the  specific  site,  the  mln- 
ln5  and  reclamation  method  employed, 
and  the  post-mining  land  use  and  Its 
configuration  as  contained  In  the  ap- 
proved mining  and  reclamation  plan.  All 
.spoil  disposal  areas  must  be  part  of  the 
permit  area. 

Various  types  of  earthmoving  and  fill 
operations  are  necessary  to  prepare  lands 
for  developed  post-mining  land  uses. 
This  is  discussed  on  page  106  of  the  re- 
port and  I  would  like  to  Insert  that  por- 
tion here. 

In  short,  these  fill  areas  must  be  ap- 
piopriately  engineered  and  constructed 
in  order  to  assure  to  the  greatest  extent 
passible  the  stablllt.v  of  the  fill,  adequate 
permanent  diiilnage  and  a  usable  sur- 
face upon  completion  of  mining.  It  b 
e.vpected  that  the  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Secretar>'  of  Interior  would  specify 
enfilneerlng  and  materials  handling 
practices  along  with  appropriate  drain- 
age controls— to  prevent  pollution  and 
ar-*ure  stability— for  these  activities. 

E.XCriTIONS 

Although  usually  preferable,  it  may 
not  always  be  best  to  return  mountain 
lands  to  their  approximate  original  con- 
tour. In  various  areas  such  as  the  moun- 
tainous Appalachian  coal  fields,  there  is 
a  paucity  of  flood  free,  relatively  flat 
developable  land.  Thus  some  surface 
milling  opcrntions  offer  the  opportunity 
for  creating  a  resource  which  otherwise 
might  cot  be  available  or  might  be  pro- 
hibitively expensive. 

The  mining  appUcation  process  and 
the  environmental  standards  for  steep 
slope  mining  allow  for  variance  from  the 
regarding  requirement  to  achieve  a  de- 
sirable postmlning  land  use.  provided 
that  the  proposed  use  of  the  land  Is 
reasonable  and  capable  of  being  met  with 
respect  to  public  and  private  invest- 
ments. The  bill  also  stipulates  that  fill 
areas  created  for  such  development  are 
to  be  designed  and  consti-uctcd  so  that 
the  land  Is  capable  of  development  upon 
completion  of  mining.  It  Is  expected  that 
the  SecreUry  of  Interior  will  include  In 
regulations  to  be  issued  under  this  act 
such  fill  placement  standards  as  are  nec- 
essary to  assure  suitable  site  development 
potential  upon  completion  of  mining. 
Standards  might  parallel  those  used  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  developing  fill  are.is  for 
construction  purposes. 

The  committee  felt  that  these  plan- 
ning and  fill  placement  requirements 
were  reasonable  since : 

First.  The  utUity  of  a  fiat  land  site 
on  a  mountaintop  is  dependent  upon 
suitable  access,  adequate  utihties.  such 
as  water,  .storm  water,  and  sewage  con- 
troL  Witliout  Indication  that  public 
jmisdictlons  involved  will  assume  re- 
sixinsibillty  for  maintaining  the  neces- 
sary public  faciUties,  the  development  of 
flat  areas  should  not  be  encouraged. 

Second.  Controlled  placement  and 
compacUon  of  spoil  is  desirable  so  tliat 
surface  created  is  suitable  for  use  with- 
out waiting  for  an  extended  period  of 
years  for  settling  prior  to  development. 
TTiird.  As  the  requirement  of  return  to 
approximate  original  contour  and  the 
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liinitatljn  of  dumping  spoil  downslope 
v.rs  environmentally  preferable,  excep- 
tions to  the  standards  should  only  be 
granted  where  It  Is  demonstrated  that 
such  exceptions  are  necessary  to  allow  a 
desirable  and  achievable  postmlning 
liind  use. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Docs 
tills  mean  that  the  oilginal  contour  need 
not  be  restored? 

Mr.  UDALL,  Not  if  a  postmlning  plan 
is  developed  that  meets  the  standard.';, 
and  i.<;  othenvlse  In  compliance  with  the 
act.  I  want  to  assiu-e  the  gentleman  that 
mountaintop  removal  raises  problems, 
but  we  do  not  Intend  to  outlaw  it:  imder 
approved  conditions  it  can  contmue.  The 
appropriate  problems  of  the  committee 
repoit  include  the  sections  on  "approxi- 
mate original  contour" — pages  85-92 

and  ";leep  slope  mining"— pages   102- 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
Pi'esent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Eighty-four  Members  are  pre.sent, 
not  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
vacate  proceedings  imder  the  call  when 
a  quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
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qiORL-M    CALL    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  and 
one  Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present. 
Pursuant  to  rule  XXIII.  clause  2.  further 
proceedings  wider  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

AMCr;DMFNr  offered  BT  MB.  btELCHEB  TO 
Till:  COMMnTEE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
NATCTIK    Of    A    SUBSTITUTE 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  Committee  amend- 
ment In  the  natuie  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Melcksx  to 
tlie  committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  stibstltute:  Page  173.  line  4.  strUcs  out 
"and",  and  Immediately  before  line  6  in- 
sert tile  rollowlng.  and  renumber  the  rollow- 
Ing  paragiaph  accordingly: 

"(i2>  the  surface  coal  mine  operations 
are  not  located  within,  and  would  not  ad- 
versely affect,  an  alluvial  valley  floor  In  seml- 
arlU  and  arid  regions:" 

Mr.  MfcLCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
z:\  amendment  offered  to  protect  and 
safeguard  the  valley  floors  of  our  rivers 
and  streams  in  the  West.  It  is  an  emi- 
nently needed  amendment.  I  offer  it  for 
the  coiLslderatlon  of  the  Committee. 

My  colleague  from  Colorado  iMr. 
Ev,\Ns)  Is  the  proponent  of  this  amend- 
ment and  I  am  deUghted  to  join  him  and 
other  supporters  in  encouraging  the 
House  to  recognize  the  extreme  impor- 
tance of  the  valleys  in  our  Western 
States  that  are  irrigated  or  sublrrlgated 
and  protide  the  base  ranches  for  our  live- 
stock Industiy. 

It  is  on  land  such  as  this  that  produces 
tlic  hay  and  grain  on  the  rich,  lush  pas- 
tures that  provides  additional  forage  to 
add  signlflcantly  to  the  range  grasises  on 
the  prairies  surrounding.  By  making  sure 


that  these  valleys  are  not  mined  we  main- 
t.un  the  needed  balance  for  the  range- 
land  siurounding. 

If  mined  the  disturbance  to  the  water 
Ijble  or  the  resulting  sediment  or  ero- 
sion would  In  many  instances  cause  pei- 
manent  damage.  For  these  reasons  this 
amendment  protecting  these  valleys  Is 
essential. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
<Mr.  EvAns). 

Mr.  EVANS  Of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chnir- 
nmn,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr,  Evans)  . 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  highly  important  amendment.  I  rise 
in  full  support  of  It  and  hope  our  col- 
leagues will  follow  suit. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mi-. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Noith  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  a  question  about 
this  amendment.  When  the  gentleman 
defines  alluvial  valley  floor?!  is  he  talking 
about  tlie  alluvial  valley  floors  of  some 
150  million  .vears  aeo.  which  is  what  the 
coal  lies  on.  or  is  it  the  present  allutlal 
valley  floors  which  presently  contain 
water  and  contribute  to  supporting 
crops? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleraan  will  yield,  in  re- 
gard to  the  term  'nlhiv ial  valley  floors" 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  to 
comment  on  w-hat  the  committee  means 
when  it  uses  the  term  "alluvial  valley 
floors." 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  term 
■  alluvial  valley  floors"  as  used  In  the  bill 
and  the  committee  report  refers  to  those 
wiconsolldaled  deposits  formed  by 
streams — including  their  meanders — 
where  the  ground  water  Is  so  near  the 
surface  that  It  directly  supports  exten- 
sive vegetation. 

These  alluvial  valley  floors  receive  re- 
charge of  their  waters  from  areas  sm- 
rounding  them,  and  the  water  availa- 
bility In  such  floors  is  in  excess  of  the 
actual  precipitation  on  the  smface  of 
such  deposits. 

Further,  these  alluvial  valley  floors 
h.ive  streams  flowing  through  them 
which  contribute  significantly  to  domes- 
tic, municipal,  agricultural,  recreational, 
or  industrial  use. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree  tliat  Is  his 
intention  and  deflnltion  In  reference  to 
alluvial  valley  floors? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  agree  with 
your  statement  of  the  meaning  of  "al- 
luvial valley  floors'  as  the  term  is  ased 
by  the  committee  report  and  In  this 
a:nendment, 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
.urllier.  this  does  not  Include  the  natui-- 
.illy  dewatered  deposits  on  hills  or  cas- 
u  il  gullies  which  do  not  contain  support- 
IV..  undeiground  subirrlgatlon? 

Mr,  EVANS  of  Colorado.  The  gentle- 
111  >n  is  correct. 


Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  would  this  language 
actually  prohibit  mining  under  any 
stream?  It  seems  to  me  under  any 
stream  we  have  an  allutial  valley  floor 
and  this  would  be  a  prohibition  against 
any  mining  under  any  stream. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chau-  recog- 
;il:'-es  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chali-man,  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  do  not  so 
construe  tills.  This  is  to  protect  the  arid 
and  semiarid  areas  of  the  United  States. 
I  call  to  the  ottentior.  of  the  committee 
a  finding  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
that  studied  this  proposal  problem  of 
strip  mining.  They  said: 

In  planning  of  any  proposed  mining  and 
lehabliiUtloil  it  is  e5.sentlal  to  stipulate  the 
alluvial  floors  be  preserved. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  This, 
then.  Is  where  farming  is  actually  being 
practiced,  sublrrlgated  hay  meadows  or 
other  crop  land  but  not  casual  grass 
lands. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  The  gentle- 
man is  con-ect.  I  appreciate  my  colleague 
making  that  point  clear. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairmiin.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  ui 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  iMr.  Mel- 
CHER).  Tills  amendment  would  prohibit 
surface  mining  in  alluvial  valley  floors 
In  semiarid  and  arid  regions.  Such  a 
prohibition  could  be  Interpreted  to  pre- 
vent surface  mining  across  any  water- 
course, no  matter  how  trivial.  Obviously 
such  an  interpretation  would  completely 
disrupt  surface  mining  operations  in  the 
West.  Tills  legislation  is  replete  with  sim- 
ilar lestrictlons.  all  subject  to  differing 
interpretations.  To  concur  in  the  addi- 
tion of  yet  another  ambiguity  to  this  bill 
compounds  this  Insult  to  reason.  Hence. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyomlnij.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  Is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Evans  ). 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. If  we  do  not  adopt  this  provision, 
my  fear  is  that  once  we  strip  mine  these 
valley  floors  it  is  difficult,  if  not  almost 
impossible,  to  restore  them.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  areas  w-here  rainfall  is  very 
scarce,  ranging  from  8  or  9  Inches  up  to 
n  or  20  inches.  That  Is  not  how  we  de- 
fine semiarid  and  arid,  but  these  floors 
are  critical  to  the  economic  stablUty  of 
the  mountainous  West. 

I  would  .say  that  the  areas  generally 
we  are  talking  about  would  include  parts 
of  the  States  of  Montana,  Wyoming. 
North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Utah. 
Colorado.  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 
These  are  the  principal  ones.  There  could 
be  others. 

iMr.  RONCVLIO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  peimission  to  extend  his 
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remnrks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoao  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  strip  mining  will  have  tre- 
mendous impacts  on  the  ground  water 
resources  of  my  State  of  Wyoming.  H.R. 
11500  has  been  drafted  so  as  to  minimize 
those  impacts.  The  bill  establishes  de- 
tailed requirements  for  premlning  Inf or- 
mntlon.  standards  wliich  I  helped  draft 
to  minimize  the  disturbance  to  the  hy- 
drolocic  balance,  and  inonitoring  infor- 
mation that  must  be  gathered  as  the 
mirung  operation  progresses. 

One  productive  and  limited  area,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  adequately  protected 
by  this  legislation — alluvial  valley  floors. 

These  are  tlie  prime  agilcultural  lands 
of  my  State  that  Ue  along  the  rivers  and 
streams  where  the  groimd  water  table  i-s 
so  near  the  surface  that  it  directly  sup- 
ports vegetation.  The.se  are  the  sublrrl- 
gated hay  meadows  that  produce  hay 
now  selling  for  over  $70  a  ton.  The  hy- 
drologlc  impacts  of  mining  these  .lUuvial 
valley  floors  cannot  be  minimized.  As  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  recom- 
mends, they  should  be  preserved. 

The  Evans'  amendment  to  protect 
these  alluvial  valley  floors  should  not  be 
confused  with  mining  of  coal  seams  that 
are  aquifei-s.  The  committee  bill  and  the 
Evans'  amendment  would  allow  the  min- 
ing of  aquifers  so  long  as  the  hydrologlc 
Impact  of  the  niiiiliig  operation  is  "miiii- 
mized" — section  211.  This  would  mean 
that  a  coal  company  could  remove  a  coal 
seam  that  was  serving  as  an  aquifer. 

The  Evans'  amendment  will  not  pro- 
hibit mining  in  my  State.  It  will  limit  the 
operations  at  some  mines  and  cause 
other  operations  to  alter  their  futtue 
mining  plans,  but  it  certainly  will  not 
prohibit  surface  mining.  Neither  will  tlie 
Evans'  amendment  stop  or  curtail  coal 
production  from  my  State.  The  prohi- 
bition on  alluvial  valley  floors  will  not 
become  effective  for  2  years  under  the 
interim  program  of  HR.  11500  and  thus 
any  mine  that  might  at  present  be  min- 
ing in  an  alluvial  floor  will  tiave  ample 
time  to  alter  its  mining  plan.  At  present 
in  the  Powder  River  Basin  it  is  estimated 
that  only  one  or  two  mines  would  be 
affected  and  these  operations  will  have 
up  to  2  years  to  mine  or  alter  their 
mining  operations. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Viigiuia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  Ironi  Col- 
orado yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  .support  of 
the  Evans  amendment. 

Protection  for  alluvial  valley  floors  is 
a  crucial  issue  for  the  West.  Alluvial  vol- 
ley floors  are  the  most  fertile  areas  in  the 
arid  lands  of  the  West — the  ground 
water  level  Is  so  near  the  surface  of  an 
alluvial  valley  floor  tliat  it  dh-ectly  sup- 
ports extensive  vegetation.  In  addition, 
these  valley  flooi-s  receive  water  from  sur- 
rounding areas  and  are  thus  capable  of 
sustaining  vegetation  well  in  excess  of 
what  would  be  expected  tiased  on  the 
precipitation  levels  in  the  area.  As  a  re- 
sult, these  areas  produce  the  finest  hay 
meadows  which  are  key  to  the  successful 
ronchlng  industry  in  the  West 
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The  Evans  amendment  insures  tliat 
at  least  this  area  will  be  preserved  Irom 
the  ravages  ot  strip  mining.  Reclamation 
of  these  areas  has  never  been  proven  suc- 
cessful— this  amendment  is  one  lone  ex- 
ample of  where  H.R.  11500  is  responsive 
to  the  scientific  facts  on  reclamation. 

Tlie  CHAraMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  iMr.  Melcher)  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  a  division,  and  pending  the 
division.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quoi'um  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  will 
coimt.  One  hundred  and  one  Members 
are  piesent,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
peal the  decision  of  the  Chair  and  on 
that  I  ask  for  a  division. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
demanding  a  division  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  No.  on  the  Chaiiman's 
decision.  I  ask  for  a  division. 

The  CHAIR.MAN.  What  is  the  gentle- 
man appealing? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am  appealing  the  de- 
cision of  the  Chair  that  a  quorum  Is 
present  and  demanding  a  division  on  my 
appeal 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  California  that 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  is  not  appealable. 
H  the  gentleman  desires  a  division  on 
the  pending  amendment,  that  is  in  order 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
demand  a  division  on  the  Melcher 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  i  demanded  by  Mr.  Hosmsh) 
there  were— ayes  64,  noes  2. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
admendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
plexity of  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1974,  further 
complicated  by  hundreds  of  amendments 
makes  it  diflicult  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  bUl.  Nevertheless,  I  think  that  it  Is 
important  to  make  wise  and  informed 
decisions  on  such  important  legislation 
I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  bill  and  I 
wish  to  set  forth  my  views  and  my  sup- 
port for  several  amendments. 

I  believe  that  some  reclamation  of  sur- 
face mining  areas  is  essential,  and  I  sup- 
port reasonable  legislation  requiring 
reclamation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a 
time  of  energy  shortages,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  shut  mining  down  or  make  it 
prohibitively  expensive.  We  must  bal- 
ance the  need  for  minimum  environmen- 
tal standards  with  the  need  to  mine  our 
valuable  surface  coal  resources. 

H.R.  11500  is  an  attempt  by  the  In- 
terior Committee  to  strike  such  a  bal- 
ance. It  has  some  commendable  features 
which  I  support.  One  such  provision 
would  provide  aid  to  schools  of  mines 
for  the  training  of  metallurgical  engi- 
neers. I  have  long  been  outspoken  about 
the  coming  mineral  shortage  and  the 
growing  shortage  of  metallurgical  engi- 
neers. I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
aid  the  t.-aining  of  metallurgical  engi- 
neers. 
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On  the  other  hand,  some  provisions  of 
H.R.  11500  interfere  unreasonably  with 
coal  mining.  Several  provisions,  although 
innocuou.s  in  appearance,  could  be  dev- 
astating if  expansively  interpreted.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  difficult  re- 
strictions can  only  add  to  the  consumer's 
co^t.  Accordingly,  I  support  some  Impor- 
tant amendments. 

Section  206iaM3)(B),  providing  for 
the  designation  of  an  area  as  unsuitable 
for  surface  coal  mining  it  it  would  "affect 
fragile  or  historic  lands  in  which  such 
operations  could  result  in  significant 
damage  to  important  liistoric,  cultural, 
scientific,  and  esthetic  values  and  natural 
systems,"  could  have  widespread  impact 
if  interpreted  too  expansively.  Some  peo- 
ple believe  that  all  development  should 
be  precluded  on  great  ma,sses  of  land  to 
protect  "historic,  cultural,  and  esthetic 
values."  These  values  where  significant, 
should  be  protected,  but  development 
needs,  should  also  be  considered.  I  sup- 
port an  amendment  which  would  add: 

It  It  is  det«rmtlied  tttat  tliese  values  are 
more  important  to  tlie  national  Interest  ttian 
llie  production  of  coal. 

Section  209id)t9i  would  totally  pro- 
hibit strip  mining  coal  operations  in 
national  forests,  unless  the  mining  or 
significant  commitments  to  mining  had 
taken  place  prior  to  September  1.  1973. 
1  do  not  favor  the  degiading  of  the 
beauty  of  our  national  forests.  I  also 
favor  multiple  use  of  forest  land.  But 
I  think  it  unwise  to  completely  preclude 
all  future  strip  coal  mining  in  national 
forests,  even  where  it  would  not  be  in- 
consistent with  scenic  and  multiple  use 
values.  There  are  billions  of  tons  of  coal 
in  our  national  forests,  and  some  of  it 
can  be  recovered.  If  properly  managed 
and  reclaimed,  without  destroying  other 
Important  values. 

SecUon  211id)(l)  provides  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  approximate  original  con- 
tour requirement  if  "an  industrial,  com- 
mercial, residential,  or  public  facility 
development"  would  "constitute  a  higher 
or  better  economic  or  public  use  of  the 
affected  land."  I  would  add  agricultural 
and  recreational  uses  to  the  Ust  of  ex- 
ceptions. Certainly  if  agricultural  and 
recreational  use  are  determined  by  tlie 
governing  agency  to  be  a  better  use  of 
the  land,  it  should  be  allowed  rather 
than  returning  the  land  to  approximate 
orglnal  contour.  One  of  the  major  po- 
tential strip  mining  areas  in  Utah  prob- 
ably could  not  be  returned  to  approxi- 
mate original  contour  but  could  be  re- 
claimed for  higher  use  as  pastureland. 
I  have  reservations  about  section  212 
which  regulates  the  siu-face  effects  of 
undergroimd  mining  operations.  The 
vast  majority  of  Utah's,  and  the  Nations 
coal  resources  must  be  deep  mined  and 
therefore  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  unreasonable  restrictions  which 
would  effectlvel;-  prohibit  imdergiound 
mining  of  the  Nation's  coal.  Because  the 
focus  of  the  bill  is  on  stu-face  mining,  at- 
tention has  been  diverted  from  this  sec- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  wide  ranging  impact  of  this  section 
and  to  act  favorably  on  amendments  to 
remove  unreasonable  restrictions  on  the 
underground  coal  mining  industry. 
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Section  223  estabUsdies  the  right  to 
bring  citizens  suit.  Effective  enforce- 
ment requires  that  legal  actions  be  pro- 
vided for,  but  expei-ience  has  taught  that 
provisions  allowing  anyone,  no  matter 
what  their  interest,  to  bring  suit  arc 
often  abused.  Environmental  suiu  have 
too  frequently  caused  long  delays.  I  fa- 
vor limiting  the  right  to  sue  to  person 
■having  an  interest  which  is  or  may  be 
adversely  affected."  rather  than  allow- 
ing "any  person"  bring  a  suit.  I  also  fa- 
vor amending  subsection  (b)  by  elimi- 
nating the  words  "in  any  manner "  and 
by  adding  the  words  "and  not  primai-ily 
through  the  injured  parties'  o«n  negli- 
gence" after  "the  Secretary."  This 
would  still  allow  a  person  suffering  in- 
jury to  sue  for  damages,  as  opposed  to 
an  amendment  which  would  entirely 
eliminate  the  provision,  but  would  give 
the  coal  company  a  defense  if  the  per- 
son's injury  was  his  own  fault. 

Finally,  I  oppose  title  VI.  designaUon 
of  lands  unsuitable  for  mining  of  min- 
erals other  than  coal.  Although  the  pro- 
visions appear  reasonable  on  a  casual 
reading,  careful  examination  indicates 
that  the  section  could  have  far  ranging 
impact.  In  a  bill  directed  at  regulaUng 
suiface  mining  of  coal,  a  provision  to 
regulate  all  mining  is  out  of  place.  Reg- 
ulation of  mining  generally  should  be 
considered  in  separate  legislation,  after 
appropriate  hearings.  In  addition,  the 
Federal  land  classlflcaton  being  carried 
on  by  the  Interior  Department  is  accom- 
pUshing  much  of  what  this  provision  Is 
intended  to  do.  Federal  land  use  plans 
are  being  developed  and  mining  has 
been  proliiblted  or  severely  Umited  in 
some  areas. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  the  efforts  being 
made  here  this  week  to  enact  effecUve 
and  responsible  legislation  for  surface 
mining  regulation. 

I  want  simply  to  offer  some  general 
comments  on  the  subject  and  to  suggest 
some  recommendations  on  what  the  final 
legislation  should  include. 

First  of  all,  I  would  point  out  that  there 
is  no  stronger  imperative  for  us  than  to 
develop  to  the  fuUest  pracUcable  extent 
our  domestic  energy  resources. 

In  the  heat  of  Washington's  July  we 
may  tend  to  forget  that  last  wintei^  we 
had  a  very  serious  fuel  crisis  that  affected 
the  life  and  work  and  comfort  of  mUlions 
of  Americans.  We  may  not  readily  recall 
that  this  crisis  was  brought  on.  In  large 
part,  by  oui'  overdependenre  on  foreign 
powers  for  fuel  supplies. 

To  turn  our  backs  now  on  domestic  en- 
ergy reserves  as  substantial  as  those  re- 
coverable through  strip  mining  would  be 
as  irresponsible,  as  shortsighted  an  ac- 
tion as  the  Congress  could  take. 

Strip  mhilng  cunently  provides  rough- 
ly half  the  coal  being  produced  and  con- 
sumed In  the  United  States.  Approxi- 
mately 300  million  tons  of  strip-mined 
coal  were  u.sed  last  year  to  heat  our 
homes  and  schools  and  hospitals,  and 
with  our  current  known  reserve  of  45  bil- 
lion tons  of  strip -mineable  coal,  we  could 
continue  at  that  same  rate  of  consump- 
tion for  another  150  years. 
And  so  it  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that 
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ve  should  enact  legislation  to  ban  strip 
mining  completely. 

But  neither  can  we  close  our  eyes  be- 
fore tlie  great  stretches  of  ravaged  land 
that  stand  In  silent,  profound  testi- 
mony to  the  evil  abuses  that  uncontrolled 
strip  mining  has  inflicted  upon  the 
Earth. 

There  must  be  a  middle  ground  be- 
tween total  abolition  of  strip  mining  and 
total  destruction  of  tlie  land,  and  it  is 
this  middle  ground  that  we  must  find. 

If  strip  mining  is  to  be  permitted,  it 
must  l>e  accompanied  by  reclamation 
standards  that  are  effective  and  enforce- 
able. 

We  must  establish  standards  that  will 
guarantee  the  land's  recovery  before  al- 
lowing the  land's  desecration.  There  may 
be  honest  disagreement  about  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  that  recovery,  and  in 
our  lengthy  debate  this  disagreement  wiU 
doubtless  be  resolved.  But  above  all.  the 
principle  must  be  established,  and  the 
law  must  be  strictly  enforced. 

Beyond  this  basic  standard  of  rec- 
lamation, we  must  adopt  provisions  for 
strict  control  of  pollution  that  unavoid- 
ably emanates  from  strip  mining  opera- 
tions. Again,  there  will  be  disagreement 
on  particulars,  but  we  cannot  retreat 
from  our  responsibility  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment even  as  we  move  forward  in 
our  efforts  to  increase  domestic  energy 
supplies. 

Working  within  these  broad  guide- 
lines. I  am  confident  that  we  can  fash- 
ion a  legislative  measure  that  will  ac- 
commodate our  energy  needs,  our  envi- 
ronmental requirements,  our  national 
interest. 

AUdSNDMERT  OrrSKCD  BT  AIR. 
COMMXTTCB  AMENDMENT  1 
or  A   SUBSTTnTTE 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  accord- 
ing to  rule  XXm.  clause  6.  I  offer  my 
amendment  numbered  62  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows; 

Antendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hosmes  to 
Uie  committee  ameDdmcnt  tn  the  nature  ot 
a  substitute:  page  173,  lUie  2.  Strike  out  "Sec. 
210."  and  Insert  a  "Sec.  210."  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Each  application  lor  a  per- 
mit pursuant  to  a  State  or  Federal  program 
under  this  Act  shaU  be  submitted  in  a  man- 
ner satisfactory  to  the  regulatory  authority 
and  shall  contain: 

(I)  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  permit 
applicants  (If  the  applicant  \&  a  subsidiary 
corporation,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
parent  corporation  shall  be  included):  every 
legal  owner  of  the  property  (surface  and  min- 
eral) to  be  mined:  the  holders  of  any  lease- 
hold or  other  equitable  interest  In  the  prop- 
erty; any  purchaser  of  the  property  under  a 
real  estate  contract:  the  operator  If  he  Is  a 
person  different  from  the  applicant;  and,  U 
any  of  these  are  business  entitles  other  than 
a  single  proprietor,  the  names  and  addresses 
of  principals,  officers,  and  resident  agent; 

12)  the  names  and  addresses  of  every  offl- 
ctT.  partner,  director,  or  person  performing 
a  function  similar  to  a  director,  of  the  ap- 
plicant, together  with  the  name  and  address 
of  any  person  or  group  owning,  of  record  or 
bcneBclaUy,  10  per  centum  or  more  of  any 
class  of  stock  of  the  applicant  and  a  list  of 
all  names  under  which  the  applicant,  partner, 
or  principal  shareholder  previously  operated 
a  surface  coal  mining  operation  wlthm  the 
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United  States  or  Us  territories  and  posses- 
sions; 

(3)  a  description  of  Ihc  type  and  method 
of  surface  coal  mming  operation  that  exlsta 
or  is  proposed: 

(41  evidence  of  the  applicant's  legal  right 
to  enter  and  commence  surface  coal  mining 
operations    on    the    area   affected: 

(5)  tlu  names  and  addresses  of  the  own- 
ers of  record  of  all  surface  and  subsurface 
areas  abutting  on  the  permit  area: 

(6)  a  statement  of  any  ciurent  or  prcvloua 
surface  coal  mining  permits  In  the  United 
States  held  by  the  applicant  and  the  per- 
mit Identification; 

(7)  a  statement  of  whether  the  applicant. 
any  subsldlarj'.  affiliate,  or  persons  con- 
trolled by  or  under  common  control  with 
the  applicant,  has  held  a  Federal  or  State 
surface  coal  mining  permit  which  subse- 
quent to  1960  has  been  suspended  or  re- 
voked or  has  had  a  surface  coal  mining  per- 
formance bond  or  similar  security  deposited 
in  lieu  of  bond  forfeited  and  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  facts  Involved  In  each  case; 

(8)  Buch  maps  and  topographical  infor- 
mation, including  the  locaUon  of  aU  under- 
ground mines  tn  the  area,  as  the  regulatory 
authority  may  require,  which  shall  be  In 
sufficient  detail  to  clearly  indicate  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  overburden  to  tw 
disturbed,  the  coal  to  be  mined,  and  the 
drainage  of  the  area  to  be  affected; 

(9)  a  copy  of  the  applicant's  advertise- 
ment of  the  ownership,  location,  and 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  sit*  of  the  sur- 
face coal  mining  and  reclamation  operation 
(such  advertisement  shall  be  placed  In  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  In  the  lo- 
cality of  the  proposed  site  at  least  once  a 
week  for  four  successive  weeks  and  may  l>e 
submitted  to  the  regulatorj-  authority  after 
the  application  is  filed): 

(10)  a  schedule  listing  any  and  all  viola- 
tions of  this  Act  and  any  law.  rule,  or  reg- 
ulation of  the  United  States  or  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  In  the  United  States 
pertaining  to  air.  or  water  environmental 
protection  incurred  by  the  appUcant  In 
connection  with  any  surface  coal  mining 
operation  during  the  one-year  period  prior 
to  the  date  of  appUcatlon.  The  acbedule  shaU 
also  indicate  the  final  resolution  of  any 
such  notice  of  vtolatlon. 

(b)  Each  application  for  a  permit  shaU 
be  required  to  submit  to  the  regulatory  au- 
thority, as  part  of  the  permit  application,  a 
stirface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  plan 
which  shaU  contain: 

(1)  the  engineering  techniques  proposed 
to  be  used  In  the  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operation  and  a  description  of 
the  major  equipment;  a  plan  for  the  con- 
trol of  surface  water  drainage  and  of  water 
accumulation;  a  plan  where  appropriate  for 
backflUmg,  sou  stabilization,  and  compact- 
ing, grading,  and  appropriate  revegetatlon 
(where  vegetation  existed  prior  to  mining); 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  per  acre  of  tbe  recla- 
mation, including  statements  as  to  bow  tbe 
permittee  plans  to  comply  with  each  of  the 
applicable  surface  coal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion performance  standards  established 
tmder  this  Act; 

(3)  the  consideration  which  has  been  given 
to  developing  the  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  plan  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  local  physical,  environmental,  and 
cUmatologlcal  conditions  and  current  sur- 
face coal  mining  and  reclamation  technolo- 
gies; 

(3)  the  consideration  which  has  been  given 
to  Insuring  the  maximum  practicable  recov- 
ery of  the  coal: 

( 4 )  a  de  taUed  estimated  timetable  for 
the  accomplishment  of  each  major  step  In 
the  surface  coal  malnlng  and  reclamation 
plan; 

(5)  the  consideration  which  has  been  given 


to  making  the  surface  coal  mining  and  re- 
clamation operation  consistent  with  applica- 
ble state  and  local  land  use  programs: 

(61  a  description,  if  any,  of  the  hydrologle 
consequences  of  the  surface  coal  mining  and 
rocianiatlon  operation,  both  on  and  off  tbe 
miue  site,  with  respect  to  the  hydrologle  re- 
gime, quantity  and  quality  of  water  in  sur- 
face and  ground  water  systems,  including  the 
di&sotved  and  suspected  solids  under  seasonal 
flow  conditions,  and  the  collection  of  suffl- 
clent  data  for  the  mine  site  and  surrounding 
area  so  that  an  assessment  can  be  made  of 
the  probable  cumulative  impacts  of  all  an- 
ticipated surface  coal  mining  in  the  area 
upon  the  hydrology  of  the  area  and  particu- 
larly upon  water  availability; 

I")  a  statement  of  the  results  of  test  bor- 
ings or  core  samplings  from  the  land  to  be 
affected,  including  where  appropriate,  the 
surface  elevation  and  logs  of  the  drill  holes 
so  that  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  coal  seams 
may  be  determined;  the  nature  and  depth 
of  the  various  strata  of  overburden;  the  lo- 
cation of  subsurface  water,  if  encountered, 
and  its  quality:  the  thickness  of  the  coal 
seam  found:  an  analysis  of  the  chemical 
properties  of  such  coal  to  determine  the  sul- 
fur content  and  the  content  cf  other  poten- 
tially acid  and  toxic  forming  substances  of 
the  overburden  and  the  stratum  lying  im- 
mediately underneath  the  coal  to  be  mined; 
and 

(8)  proprietary  information,  which  if  made 
avntlabie  to  the  public  would  result  In  com- 
petitive injury  to  the  appUcant,  may  be  des- 
ignated confidential  and,  if  accepted  by  the 
regulatory  authority  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  190&  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Appropriate  protective  orders 
against  unauthorized  disclosure  or  use  by 
third  parties  may  be  issued  with  respect  to 
such  information,  and  violations  of  such  or- 
ders shall  be  subject  to  penalties  set  forth 
in  section  224  of  this  Act. 

(c)  E:ach  applicant  for  a  surface  coal  min- 
ing and  reclamation  permit  shall  file  a  copy 
of  his  application  for  public  Inspection  with 
an  appropriate  official,  approved  by  the  regu- 
latory authority,  in  the  locaUty  where  the 
mining  is  proposed  to  occur,  except  for  that 
information  pertaining  to  the  coal  seam 
itself. 

(d)  A  valid  permit  issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  ShaU  carry  with  It  a  right  of  successive 
renewals  provided  that  the  permittee  has 
compUed  with  such  permit.  Prior  to  approv- 
ing the  renewal  ot  any  permit,  the  regulatory 
authority  shall  review  the  pemUt  and  the 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tion and  may  require  such  new  conditions 
and  requirements  as  are  necessary  or  pre- 
scribed by  changing  circumstances.  A  per- 
mittee wishing  to  obtain  renewal  of  a  per- 
mit shall  make  application  for  such  renewal 
withUi  one  year  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  permit.  The  application  for  renewal  shaU 
contain: 

(1)  a  listing  of  any  claim  settlements  or 
Judgments  against  the  applicant  arising  out 
of,  or  In  connection  with,  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations  under  said  permit; 

(2)  written  assurance  by  tbe  person  is- 
suing the  performance  bond  in  effect  for 
said  operation  that  the  bond  continues  and 
will  continue  In  full  force  and  effect  for  any 
extension  requested  In  such  application  for 
renewal  as  well  as  any  addltionol  bond  the 
regulatory  authority  may  require  pursuant 
to  section  216  of  this  Act; 

(3)  revised,  additional,  or  updated  infor- 
mation  required  under  this  section. 

Prior  to  the  approval  of  any  extension  of 
the  permit,  the  regulatory  authority  shaU 
notify  all  parties  who  participated  In  tbe 
public  review  and  hearings  on  the  original 
or  previous  permit,  as  well  as  providing 
notice  to  the  appropriate  public  authorities, 
and  taking  such  other  &t«pa  a£  required  ia 
section  209  of  this  Act. 
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Mr.  HOSMER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  the  Clerk  is  not  reading  the  amend- 
ment verbatim,  and  ask  that  it  be  read 
verbatim. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand  icnilar 
order. 

Mr.  VDALL  'during  the  readingi.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  I  ask  tinanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
InlheREcoBD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  obicct. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 
The    Clerk    proceeded    to    read    the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  HOSMER  idtu-ing  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  aith  and  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  eentlemaii  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  UDALL.   Mr.  Chairman.   I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  aci-eed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Comsuiltee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  tlie  chair. 
Mr.  SsoiH  of  Iowa.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, hai-ing  had  under  consideration  th» 
bill  (H.R.  11500)  to  provide  for  t.^e  regu- 
lation of  smface  coal  muiing  operation"! 
in  the  United  States,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  make  granU  to 
States  to  encouraBC  the  State  regulation 
of  surface  minins.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon 
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FIRST  NATION.\L  STUDY  OF  COM- 
BINED WELFARE  BENEFITS 
SHOWS  THEY  SURPASS  WOMEN'S 
WAGES 

I  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneaus 
matter. ) 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  latest  study  of  public  welfare  pro- 
grams in  a  series  published  bv  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fiscal  Policy  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Conunittee.  The  study,  en- 
titled -Welfare  in  the  70's:  A  National 
Study  of  Benefits  Available  in  100  Local 
Areas,"  allows  the  first  national  general- 
izations to  be  made  about  the  welfare 
system.  Tlie  100  counties  suiTeyed 
chosen  as  a  statistical  sample  of  the 
Nation,  include  all  major  urban  area.i. 
and  are  listed  below. 

This  analj'sis  reveals  the  welfare  .sys- 
tem's average  financial  incentives  for 
family  breakup,  motherhood,  and  for  not 
working.  Previously  we  have  known  that 
benefits  varied  gjeatli'  among  States  and 
that  they  rose  with  presumed  need— that 
is,  that  they  were  larger  for  large  than 
for  small  families,  and  larger  for  broken 
and    jobless    families    than    for    intact 


families  and  working  families.  The  new 
data  permit  us  to  measure  the  differ- 
ences in  combined  bcneflts  oii  a  nationtil 
b3.vis. 

Mnjor.lndings: 

F*im,Y  srmfc-tuHE 

Ey  !^lutl:ig  »p.  poor  fcjnilles  geiiprkUy 
t'ln  incr«a^-e  Joint  income  by  more  thaa 
cnoiigli  to  pay  for  tlie  cost  or  malntainiiif; 
a  &»-parate  liotiseliold.  Benefit  gains  in  casli 
and  food  range  as  liluli  «i  so  percent  of  orlg. 
r.ial  fanuly  income.  For  in.stiiiice.  If  a  fatiier 
<»^lt;i  n  full-time  Job  at  »2.0O  :in  liour  moved 
out  of  the  tion>ebold  in  Julv  1972.  tiius 
q.'Klpfrlng  Ills  wife  and  tliree  children  for 
icderally  aided  welfare  cish  lAia  to  P.iuil- 
i;e5  wUM  Dependent  Children  l.  the  farnllv's 
cr>moliied  Inome  gam  In  cash  and  food 
benefits,  averaged  )I2.3S8.  In  30  States  the 
mothers  and  children  would  gain  eligibility 
lor  medicaid  for  the  first  time  from  the 
lather'!,  move.  (The  oth-r  States  offer  medic- 
aid to  children,  but  not  parents,  li  int  i,  i 
r.»milie.s  who  ai-e  poor.) 

By  having  her  first  child,  an  unemployed 
single  woman  can  almost  double  her  cash 
and  lood  jenents  i  the  average  aonnal  boost 
in  July  1972  w.is  »1.159).  Without  a  child, 
her  needs  are  smnller,  and  she  qualities  only 
i'lr  food  stamps  and  State-  and  localiy- 
lunded  general  assistance  i  "home  rcUci'i 
uhere  available. 

WORK    CISINCENTIVTS 

Ey  going  to  work  full  time,  most  j..bl-"s. 
welr.,re  mothers  of  three  who  are  enrolled 
In  tlie  food  stamp  program  can  increase  the 
fainlli's  discretionary  income  (that  left 
after  pavinent  of  ta.\es  and  work  expenses) 
by  no  more  than  one-fourth  of  wages.  For 
Instance,  such  a  mother  who  obtained  a  42  00 
per  hour  Job  in  July  1972  Increased  discre- 
lioiiary  I.icomc  hy  an  average  of  25  cents 
per  wage  dollar:  but  one-third  of  AFDC  fam- 
ilies lived  where  the  gain  either  exceeded 
3,1  cents  or  fell  below  15  cents.  If  the  family 
lived  In  public  housing,  the  g.-un  averaged 
only  16  ceata. 

By  going  to  work  full  time  at  either  the 
old  or  the  new  minimum  wage,  fathers  on 
AFDC  for  unemployed  fathers  (APDC~UP) 
face  net  losses  in  family  income  because  the 
forfeited  welfare  cash  generally  exceeds  the 
net  wage  gained.  For  Instance,  In  1972  a 
man  with  a  wife  and  three  children  who 
found  a  full-time  Job  at  »1  60  an  hour  le- 
ceived  an  after-tax  Income  of  $3,034,  tut  lost 
APDC-UF  benefits  of  $3,840  In  San  Francisco 
or  a3.5B8  in  Portland.  Oregon. 

Many  people  have  argued  that  welfare 
families  face  high  financial  penalties  for 
work.  Others  have  said  that  because  Fed- 
eral rules  require  States  to  reimbmse 
AFDC  families  for  their  work  expenses, 
and  because  some  States  permit  them  to 
earn  a  sizable  sum  without  any  cut  in 
their  welfare  grant,  the  work  incentives 
are  strong.  Tills  study  finds  that  65  per- 
cent of  AFDC  families  live  In  States  that 
fail  to  fully  reimburse  working  mothers 
for  taxes,  food,- clothing,  and  transporta- 
tion expenses,  and  that,  on  the  average, 
welfare  families  cannot  increase  discre- 
tionary income  vei-y  much  by  going  to 
work. 

Also,  the  data  leave  little  doubt  that 
welfare  does  establish  large  Incentives 
for  low-income  families  to  break  up,  or 
to  not  marry  in  the  first  place,  and  there 
is  a  sizable  benefit  for  a  woman  who  has 
her  first  child,  but  this  declines  for  addi- 
tional children. 

■CNEFrrS    FOR    IMt    WORKING    I^OR 

Tlie  Study  surveyed  benefits  that  spe- 
cific kinds  of  families  and  individuals. 
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with  eai-nings  ranging  from  zero  to  area 
median  earnings,  could  have  received  hi 
the  100  local  areas  in  1972.  Only  broken 
or  jobless  families  are  eligible  for  AFDC 
cash,  but  intact  famiUes  with  children 
single  persons,  and  couples  without 
childi-en  are  eligible  for  food  stamps 
public  housing,  and  some  State  and 
locally  financed  general  a.s.sistance  cash 
pr.jri-ams. 

The  report  found  that  59  percent  of 
the  poor  lived  in  States  with  AFDC  bene- 
fit.s  for  unem  iloyed  fathers  and  that  40 
"ei-cent  liwd  in  areas  olTering  general 
assistance  on  a  long-tpi-m  basis  to  the 
able-bodied  poor.  In  addition,  74  percent 
lived  in  counties  with  pubUc  housln» 
projects,  although  most  counties  lacked 
enough  apartments  to  meet  the  demand 
In  July  1972,  75  percent  of  the  poor  lited 
in  areas  that  offered  food  stamps,  but 
by  July  1974  most  counties  offered 
stamps,  and  all  were  scheduled  to  do  so 
by  September. 

The  .study  shows  that  in  most  areas 
t.ieie  IS  aid  of  some  type  available  to 
needy  two-parent  families,  and  to  poor 
individuals  and  couples  who  are  neither 
old  nor  disabled.  However,  because  Fed- 
eral cash  aid  Is  prohibited  for  them,  their 
overall  potential  benefits  ai-e  much  lower 
than  those  of  fatherless  famUles,  For  in- 
stance, in  July  1972,  average  cash  and 
food  benefits  avaUable  for  faniUies  of 
men  with  a  full-time  job  at  tlic  minimum 
wage  were  only  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  as  large  as  correspondhig  benefits 
available  to  mother-headed  AFDC  fam- 
ilies of  the  same  size  and  with  the  same 
earnings.  Average  food  and  cash  benefits 
for  tliese  non-AFDC  intact  families  were 
from  $1,800  to  *2,200  lower— gros,s  tax- 
able equivalent  basis — than  for  the 
AFDC  families. 

v/eighting  the  county  data  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  poverty  population,  the 
average  cash  and  food  benefits  avail- 
able to  persons  working  full  time  at  the 
old  and  the  new-  minimum  wages  were 
as  follows: 

GBOSS  TAXABtE  SUM  tQUlVALENT  TO  «V£BAOE  «HKU«l 
C«SH  WEtMW  ADO  fOOD  BENEflTS  tlUlY  1.97?) 


Fai.iily  type 


Si>igtelndi«idlMl> 

c<wple' _ 

MotMr  and  child 

Mothei  and2children 

Mother  and  3  chi  Idrcn 

Father,  mother,  and  child ' 

Father,  molher,  and  2  cliildren  ■ . 
Father,  mother,  and  3 children  ■ . 


t*«lis4l) 

heunat 

tl  60  (earns 

13.200 

a  Iteai) 


32) 
l.)93 

2.  in 

3.236 

743 

I.0S3 

1.189 


wmtiM 

hours  at  S2 

(earns  S4.O0O 

•>«at) 


S64 

113 

1.432 

2  260 

2,B5 

460 

6<3 


I.I 


1  ineligiUe  for  AFDC 

BENEprra  for  afdc  families 
The  study  found  that  potential  AFDC 
benefits  in  July  1972  averaged  $2,947  for 
a  penniless  mother  with  three  children. 
However,  22  percent  of  such  AFDC  fam- 
ilies lived  where  benefits  were  below 
$2,000,  and  15  percent  where  they  ex- 
ceeded $4,000. 
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Available  food  benefits  for  a  family  of 
four  whose  only  cash  was  a  monthly 
AFDC  grant  averaged  $884  annually, 
raising  the  cash-food  benefit  total  to 
$3,831 — etiual  to  $4,104  in  taxable  In- 
come, only  $77  below  1972  median  earn- 
ings of  tvomen  workers.  Because  national 
food  stamp  benefits  have  risen  34  percent 
in  the  last  2  years,  and  because  AFDC 
benefits  have  risen  in  some  States,  the  re- 
port understates  benefits  available  today. 
Based  on  the  July  1974  food  stamp 
schedule,  average  cash  and  food  benefits 
now  available  to  an  AFDC  family  of  four 
would  be  about  $4,100,  or  about  $4,400  in 
taxable  income. 

In  July  1972  public  housing  benefits, 
when  available,  averaged  $748  annually, 
and  medicaid,  $770.  for  an  AFDC  family 
of  four.  Virtually  all  AFDC  families  re- 
ceive medicaid;  and.  in  January  1973.  60 
percent  received  food  stamps,  but  only 
14  percent  lived  in  public  housing. 

•The  study  shows  that  such  a  family 
in  July  1972  could  have  received  an 
average  of  $4,579  in  tax-  and  expense- 
free  cash,  food,  and  housing  benefits — 
equal  to  about  $5,006  in  taxable  income. 
This  was  greater  than  gross  earnings 
received  by  30  percent  of  the  women  who 
worked  full  time  all  year  long,  and  $398 
above  the  median  wage  and  salary  in- 
come of  all  women  workers  in  1972. 

Among  the  100  counties  studied,  a 
four-person  AFDC  family  in  1972  could 
have  received  as  much  as  $6,136  a  year 
in  tax-free  cash,  food,  and  public  hous- 
ing benefits — equivalent  to  about  $6,950 
in  taxable  Income,  plus  medicaid — if  it 
lived  in  Boston,  Mass.,  but  only  $2,181 
plus  medicaid  In  Bolivar  Cotmty,  Miss, 

PSOCRAM  ADUmiSTaATION 

Because  of  the  complexities  of  welfare 
programs,  the  study  of  benefits  tminten- 
tionally  became  a  study  of  program  qual- 
ity as  well,  I  am  grateful  to  State  and 
local  welfare  officials  for  replying  to  the 
subcommittee  questionnaire.  Most  States 
cooperated  fully,  and  some  filed  answers 
quickly,  completely,  and  accurately.  But 
staff  analysis  found  one  or  more  of  these 
errors  in  many  State  responses: 

High  rate  of  error  in  computing  bene- 
fits; 

Inconsistent  application  of  State  wel- 
fare policies  by  different  persons  within 
tlie  agency: 

Poor  coordination  between  the  welfare 
agency  and  associated  State  or  local 
agencies:  and 

Inability  to  cope  with  the  workload 
imposed  by  the  subcommittee's  130  hy- 
pothetical welfare  applicants. 

The  difflculties  that  the  States  had 
illustrate  the  severe  problems  that  plague 
administration  of  welfare  programs  for 
real  recipients.  Welfare  is  not  only  a 
tangle  of  inequities  and  disincentives ;  it 
also  is  an  administrative  jungle. 

This  study  provides  tlie  most  complete 
picture  ever  assembled  of  what  we  are 
doing  with  our  welfare  dollars  and  should 
be  a  boon  to  researchers.  I  urge  that  the 
study  be  updated  periodically  to  aid 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  in 
setting  welfare  policy. 

The  list  of  the  100  areas  surveyed 
follows: 


tIST  Of  100  LCCAt  AREAS  ItlCtUDCO  IN  SUBC0MMTI1EE 
ON  FISCAl  POLICV  STUDY  OF  (.UBStNT  WCIFADE 
BENEFITS 
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Alabama 
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BRADEMAS   HAILS   RET0RN   OF   CI- 
VILIAN GOVERNMENT  TO  GREECE 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  some 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  aware,  I  am  the  first 
native  American  of  Greek  origin  elected 
to  Congress. 

It  has  been  a  cause  of  deep  distress  to 
me  not  only  as  one  of  Greek  descent  but 
as  an  American  to  see  the  country  of  my 
father's  birth  and.  in  the  phrase  so  fa- 
miliar to  us  all.  the  cradle  of  democracy, 
controlled  by  successive  military  Juntas. 

As  I  observed  in  the  House  on  Monday, 
in  my  view,  the  current  crisis  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  over  Cyprus  Is  in 
large  part  the  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinued failure  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  come  to  grips  with  the  dangers 
to  the  strength  of  the  Western  Alliance 
of  the  continuation  in  Greece  of  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship. 

I  am,  accordingly,  delighted  at  the 
announcement  yesterday  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  military  government  of  Greece 
and  its  replacement  by  former  Premier 
Constantine  Caramanlis  as  head  of  a 
civilian  government. 

This  is  great  good  news  for  the  people 
of  Greece  and  those  who  love  freedom 
everywhere. 

As  5'ou  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Cara- 
manlis was  Premier  of  Greece  from  1955 
to  1963. 1  know  him  and  have  talked  with 
him  In  Paris  during  his  exile  there.  Mr. 
Caramanlis  is  a  man  of  Integrity  and 
ability,  with  a  deep  commitment  to  free 
political  institutions, 

I  hope  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  not  hesitate  to  sup- 
port him  and  the  civilian  government 
which,  according  to  the  reports  today,  he 
has  been  Invited  to  lead 

In  a  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  much  of 
the  news  for  democracy  is  discouraging, 
the  fall  of  the  military  dictatorship  in 
Greece  and  the  coming  into  power  of 
civilian  leaders  who  are  committed  to 
parliamentary  institutions  is  a  breath  of 
fresh  air. 

Let  us  all  hope  that  the  cease-fire  on 
Cj-^pnis  will  be  observed  and  that  the 
governments  of  both  Greece  and  Turkey 
will  restrain  themselves  from  any  fur- 
ther actions  that  could  provoke  netv  out- 
breaks of  violence. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  reiterate,  I  hope 
tliat  the  United  Sutes  will  respond 
swiftly  and  imequivocally  to  these  dra- 
matic developments  in  Greets  and 
Csprus  by  making  clear  our  strong  sup- 
port for  free  and  democratic  govern- 
ments in  both  countiies. 
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(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  pennJssion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  reviie  and  extend  his 
remarlts  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade  made  clear  the 
urgent  need  (or  the  following : 

First.  Protection  of  American  labor 
and  industry  against  unfair  competition 
from  the  nonfree  and  slave  labor  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries. 

Second.  A.s.surance  that  the  security 
of  the  United  States  l.s  not  endangered 
by  transfer  of  VS.  technology  and  capi- 
tal equipment  to  those  Communist  gov- 
ernments. 

Third.  Reassertlon  of  the  constitu- 
tionally assigned  congressional  respon- 
sibility to  regulate  foreign  commerce. 
When  we  consider  HJt  15264.  I  will 
Introduce  an  amendment.  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  The  title  of  the  amend- 
ment la  the  National  Protection  Act  Its 
purpose: 

First.  Prevent  the  exportation  and  re- 
exportation of  American  technology, 
capital  equipment,  sclentlflc  accomplish- 
ments and  agricultural  commodities  to 
nonmarket  economy  countries  and  im- 
frlendly  governments. 

Second.  Prevent  the  exportation  of 
such  products  by  American  subsidiaries 
operating  abroad  to  nonmarket  economy 
countries  and  unfriendly  governments. 
For  the  Information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  Introducing  the  fuU  text  of  the 
National  Protection  Act. 
.VunniMEKT  Owmza  >t  m«    Blackbdjn  to 

Strike  out  all  after  tJie  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nation- 
al Protection  Act". 

Sic.  7.  Section  2  ot  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  ot  1969  (SO  UBC.  App.  2401)  Is 
amendeti  by  Btriking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and 

etc.  a.  Secuon  3  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Alt  of  19(9  ISO  tJSC.  App  2402)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  m  paragraph  (1)  thereof  by  striking 
out  -countries  »1th  which  we  have  diplo- 
matic or  trading  relations,  except  those 
countries  «lth  which  such  trade  has  been 
determined  by  the  Pre.^ldent  to  be  against 
the  nallonal  Interest"  and  Inserting  "mar- 
ket  economy  countries  and  friendly  nations 
(except  nonmarket  economy  countries)"- 

12)  In  paragraph  (2)  thereof  by  Insertlne 
■unfair  competition  or"  Immediately  before 
the  excessive  Oram",  by  striking  out"  signif- 
icantly", by  striking  out  "and  to  lulflll  lu  m- 
temaUonal  responsibilities",  by  striking  out 
"and"  Immediately  before  -(Cl".  and  by  In. 
sertlng  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing:  "  and  ID  I 
to  the  extent  appropriate  to  retaliate  against 
a  nation  or  group  of  nations  which  have  un- 
reasonably restricted  United  states  access 
to  their  supply  of  a  particular  commodity"- 
(3i  In  paragraph  13)  thereof  by  striking 
out  "and"  Unmedlately  before  "(B)"  and 
by  mserting  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  and  (Cl 
to  deal  with  world  shortages  of  partlcular 
commodltlea.  whenever  feasible,  through  lu- 
tematlonnl  cooperation  with  the  mapor  sup- 
pliers and  consumers  of  such  commodities 
rather  than  by  taking  ujulateral  actlona"' 
14)  in  paragraph  (5)  tliereof  by  InwrOnii 
either  milltan'  or  economic  potential  M 
those  goveramenli  which  mav  threaten  the 


security  or  economy  of  the  United  States  or 
which  has  the  effect  of  furthering  or  sup- 
porting" liiunedlately  after  "ftu-lherlng  or 
supporting": 

(5)  In  paragraph  i6l  thereof  by  striking 
out  "representatives  of  appropriate  United 
States  Government  agencies  and  qualUIed 
expcru  from  private  Industry."  and  insert- 
ing "t»-o  memtjers  (who  may  not  be  from 
the  same  political  party)  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing committees:  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  the 
C^otrunittee  on  Internal  Security  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the 
Senate.":  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  It  U  the  poUcy  of  the  United  SUtes 
that  the  encouragement  of  exports  Is  a  sec- 
ondary consideration  and  that  the  primary 
concerns  of  the  United  States  are  n.->tlonnl 
security  considerations  and  considerations 
regarding  possible  harm  to  the  American 
economy  from  unfair  competition  arising  out 
of  United  States  exports  used  In  combination 
with  slave  and  semlslave  labor  within  non- 
market  economy  countries.". 

Stc.  4.  Section  4  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  Of  19S9  (50  U.S.C.  App.  24031  Is 
amended^ 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  carry  out  this  Act 
and  to  effectuate  the  poUcles  enumerated  m 
section  3.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  ib)  and 
(d);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  ond 
(e)  as  subsections  (b)  and  (cl  respectively, 

SBC.  5.  (a)(1)  The  Brst  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 5(a)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969  ISO  use.  App  2404(a) )  Is  amended 
by  Uisertmg  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and 
from  two  members  (who  may  not  be  from  the 
same  political  party)  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing committees:  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  of  Bepresenutlves  and 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency of  the  House  ot  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  AlfaU^  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
5Ute  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce of  the  Senate,  and  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  ot 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nauucal  and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
Jla)   Is  repealed. 

I  b)  1 1 )  The  Brst  sentence  of  section  51b)  ot 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  19fl9  (SO 
DSC.  App.  24041b))  is  amended  by  hisert- 
Ing  ".  except  in  cases  which  Involve  national 
security  or  throat  to  the  national  economy  or 
both"  Immediately  before  the  period  ot  the 
end  thereof. 

(2)  The  second  senterici'  of  sv.ch  section 
5lb)  Is  repealed. 

(c>  Section  5(ci  of  the  Export  Admlnlstra- 
UOQ  Act  ot  1969  ISO  DSC.  App  3404ICI  I  Is 
repealed.  f'-i)  » 

Stc.  e.  Section  14  of  the  Export  Admlnla- 
irjtjon  Act  of  I9CT  Is  amended  by  striking 
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out   "1974"   and   Inserting   In   lieu   thereof 
"1977", 


QUESTION  OF  INFLATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Califonila  (Mr.  Kitchum)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
CErrcaAi.  lxavs 


Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanhnous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  as- 
tounding to  me  that  a  Member  of  the 
House  since  the  80th  Congress,  and  a 
Rhodes  scholar,  would  have  to  visit  the 
supeimarket  to  discover  that  we  are  in 
an  Inflationary  period.  Yet  that  Is  what 
he  told  us  last  Thursday. 

I  also  And  It  astonishing  that  this 
same  man,  who  has  voted  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  since  1947,  and  has  seen 
many  periods  of  economic  worry  come 
and  go,  should  point  the  finger  of  blame 
at  the  administration.  A  recent  Harris 
poll  indicated  that  nearly  half  the  Amer- 
ican people  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  no  longer  wise  enough,  or  com- 
petent enough,  to  avert  a  major  reces- 
sion. Surely  It  Is  not  our  Job  to  feed  their 
wariness  and  disgust  by  bickering 
amongst  ourselves  as  to  whose  fault  In- 
flation Is.  I  am  not  standing  here  to  in- 
dict or  defend  this  or  any  other  adminis- 
tration, and  I  would  hope  that  none  of 
my  colleaguss  would  so  demean  them- 
selves, or  our  Oovemment. 

Economic  instability  and  loss  of  pub- 
lic confidence  are  the  fruits  we  are  reap- 
ing for  ignoring  tlie  Ximdamental  princi- 
ples of  sound  fiscal  policy.  Inflation  did 
not  come  to  visit  us  like  a  spirit  In  the 
night,  from  some  mysterious  source.  It 
began  right  here  In  the  Congress,  with 
our  InabUIty  to  hold  Federal  expendi- 
tures In  line  with  our  revenues. 

Ma.sslve  Federal  deflcits,  once  the  pop- 
ular crash  solution  to  sluggish  business, 
now  roost  permanently  In  our  economic 
hie,  in  good  times  as  well  as  bad.  Even 
amidst  the  heady  expansion  of  1973.  the 
Government  found  Itself  writing  In  red 
ink  In  figures  over  $14  bUlion.  In  3  out  of 
the  last  6  years.  Federal  deflcits  ap- 
proached and  passed  the  $25  billion 
mark. 

This  record  has  caused  results  which 
required  no  crj-stal  ball  to  foresee-  huge 
Federal  borrowing  on  commercial  loan 
markets  has  pushed  Interest  rates  to  un- 
precedented highs,  while  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, struggling  to  maintain  liquidity 
under  the  load  of  this  borrowing,  has  ex- 
panded credit,  fanning  the  flames  of  In- 
flation. Caught  in  a  continual  upsurge  of 
prices,  both  businessmen  and  consumers 
now  plan  around  the  anticipation  of  fu- 
ture inflation.  Consumers  speed  up  the 
purcha.se  of  durables,  thinking  the  price 
may  rise  later;  labor  unions  demand  ever 
higher  wages,  to  protect  their  member- 
ship from  the  apparently  utisanforized 
dollar. 
U  we  are  to  reverse  this  process,  we 
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can  no  longer  excuse  a  bloated,  glutton- 
ous budget  by  claiming  that  three- 
fourths  of  It  is  uncontrollable.  An  un- 
controlled budget  means  an  uncontrolled 
economy,  and  that  we  caiuiot  tolerate 
any  further. 

We  were  told,  last  Thursday,  that  the 
Congress  has  stayed  within  1  percent  of 
the  President's  recommended  expendi- 
tures— but  that  is  a  misleading  statistic. 
Dealing  with  our  present  huge  figures,  a 
mere  six-tenths  of  a  percent  increase  in 
Federal  spending  as  a  percentage  of  the 
gross  national  prtxluct  represents  an 
average  annual  increase  of  $6.6  billion. 
And.  If  you  can  shi-ug  at  that,  then  let 
us  ask  what  the  Congress  has  done  to  cut 
Federal  spending — nothing.  How  many 
of  our  Members  who  voted  not  to  in- 
crease the  debt  celling  have  voted  in 
favor  of  massive  appioprlatlous  bills? 
More  than  90.  I  would  be  willing  to  bet. 

The  gross  Federal  debt  has  grown 
steadily  from  $270.8  billion  in  1934  to 
an  estimated  $S05.S  billion  for  1974. 
More  Important,  interest  on  the  public 
debt  has  risen  much  faster  than  the  debt 
itself.  So  we  may  summarize  the  trend 
ot  Federal  fiscal  policy  as  one  of  con- 
stantly Increasing  expendituies.  which 
have  long  since  caught  up  with  and 
passed  population  growth,  and  affluence. 

The  Government  continues  to  engage 
in  more  programs  and  services  at  the 
Federal  level.  Obviously,  this  takes  more 
and  more  money,  and  it  appears  that  lit- 
tle or  no  thought  is  being  given  to  exact- 
ly where  our  priorities  lie. 

One  of  oUr  recent  priorities,  it  seems, 
was  the  funding  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  to  the  tune  of 
$1 '  i  billion.  When  each  of  you  who  voted 
lor  that  bill  visit  your  districts,  what  do 
you  tell  your  constituents?  That  they 
now  have  the  right  to  own  gold?  How 
many  of  them  could  afford  to  buy  gold, 
even  to  flll  their  teeth.  But  every  one 
of  them  win  share  in  the  repayment  of 
that  $l'i  billion.  They  cannot  afford  a 
home  mortgage,  yet  we  tell  them  that, 
tlirough  our  oulrageously  increased  def- 
icit spending,  they  can  afford  to  finance 
projects  hallway  around  the  world. 

Or.  let  us  consider  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency — in  this  Inflationary  pe- 
riod, with  Its  attendant  disillusionment 
on  the  part  of  the  American  public,  can 
we  seriously  expect  the  average  consum- 
er to  believe  that,  by  spending  $G0  mil- 
lion, we  are  decreasing  the  cost  of  living 
to  him?  I  think  not. 

And  how  about  a  bill  we  are  presentli' 
considering?  The  strip  mining  bill,  which 
will  cost  $10  million  in  Federal  assistance 
to  States  In  the  first  year— and  $200,000 
in  research  institute  expenditures,  In  the 
flrst  year.  These  figures  are  estimates, 
and  nowhere  In  the  bill  Is  there  even  an 
estimate  for  administrative  costs.  Can  it 
really  be  considered  a  priority  expense 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  subsidize 
research,  duplicating  an  effort  which  Is 
Hlrcady  being  perfomied  by  the  States? 
l>i  this  wise  fiscal  policy  in  an  Inflationary 
;:crlod? 

1  have  said  before,  and  will  sny  abain 
and  again  that  the  answer  to  our  splral- 
iiig  inflation  l:;s  with  the  Congiess  as 
does  the  responsibility  to  put  that  answer 
into  practice.  What  we  need  Is  strong 
leadership.  Our  leaders  should  demand 


fiscal  respon.slbllity ;  demand  cuts  in  ap- 
propriations by  committees.  We  shoiild 
have  a  constitutional  amendment  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  Federal  budget.  If  lo 
appropriation  could  be  made  in  excess  of 
tile  estimated  revenue  of  the  coimtry  In 
any  given  fiscal  year,  then  there  could 
not  be  this  deficit  spending.  And,  while 
the  recuperation  period  for  our  chron- 
ically sick  economy  might  be  a  long, 
tough  one,  its  eventual  return  to  full 
health  through  fiscal  .sanity  would  be  well 
worth  the  effort. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  inflation  must  be  blamed 
on  the  Congres-s  as  well  as  tlie  executive 
branch. 

Some  statistics  will  illustrate  the  prob- 
lem quite  well.  In  1062.  the  Federal 
budget  passed  the  $100-biUion  mark  for 
the  first  time.  A  scant  9  yeare  later,  in 
1971.  we  passed  $200  bllUon.  Now,  for 
1975,  we  face  a  budget  of  $300  billion. 
Gentlemen,  this  Is  not  the  stock  market. 
This  is  Federal  spending.  Money  that  we 
collect  from  the  taxpayers.  Spending  is 
the  direct  cause  of  Inflation.  When  you 
triple  spending  in  13  years,  especially 
when  you  do  it  with  deficit  financing, 
you  are  the  cause  ot  the  Inflation  which 
ii.  robbing  our  citizens. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  not 
fools.  In  jtist  2  years  we  will  celebrate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution— a  revolution  caused  by  excessive 
taxation.  Today,  the  total  bite  out  of 
every  working  person's  paycheck  for  lo- 
cal. State,  and  Federal  spending  is  44 
percent.  That  means  the  average  person 
works  the  first  21  i  days  of  every  *eek 
Just  to  pay  the  cost  ot  Government  pro- 
grams. 

How  long  can  we  expect  the  average 
person  to  pay  for  such  foolishness?  Tlie 
taxpayer  gives  more  than  a  third  of  his 
paycheck  to  the  Government,  and  the 
Government,  through  Its  economic  pol- 
icies, discounts  the  other  two-thirds  at 
the  rate  of  10  percent  a  year  or  more  in 
inflation. 

I  tell  you,  if  we  do  not  take  more  care 
to  listen  to  what  the  taxpayers  are  say- 
ing, they  are  going  to  send  us  a  message 
we  will  not  forget  at  the  next  election. 

We  have  passed  the  budget  reform  act 
Now  we  must  make  it  work.  Only  if  we 
limit  spending  can  we  control  inflation. 

A  situation  where  the  Cotigress  blames 
the  Executive  and  the  Executive  blames 
the  Congress  will  do  nothing  for  the 
American  people.  What  wUl  do  is  a 
firm  resolve  how  to  end  nmaway 
spending  and  restore  fiscal  sanity  in 
Washington. 

Tlie  American  people  are  awaiting  our 
decision. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tliaiik 
my  old  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
f oniia  I  Mr.  Lagomsrsino  i  for  his  pnrticl- 
I'Jtion  in  tills  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Syhmsi  . 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  tho 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time,  and 
for  taking  this  special  order  today.  I  am 
only  sorry  that  If  I  were  to  look  up  hi'o 


the  press  gallery,  which  I  would  not  do, 
I  am  sure  I  tvotild  see  that  It  was  empty, 
because  all  of  the  members  of  the  press 
are  more  concerned  about  the  latest 
television  show  that  will  be  going  on  the 
air  tonight,  and  are  not  at  all  Interesteil 
in  something  that  will  have  an  effect 
upon  and  impact  on  the  American  people. 

Webster  says  that  inflation  is  strictly 
an  expansion  of  the  money  supply.  One 
of  the  biggest  mythologies  that  is  pro- 
moted by  our  great  liberal  leadership  of 
tills  coimtry  is  that  rising  prices  cau.^  In- 
flation. That  is  just  mythology.  Rising 
prices  are  the  result  of  spiraling  inflation. 
Inflation  Is  causing  a  watered-down 
money  supply  just  like  pouring  water  in 
the  soup.  What  we  have  done  in  this 
Congress  during  the  past  40  yeare  has 
been  disgraceful  to  the  American  people 
as  we  have  printed  more  and  more  and 
more  I  O  U  nothings — and  I  might  say  to 
the  gentleman  In  the  well  that  if  he  or  I 
were  to  get  a  printing  press  and  start 
prmtlng  money  like  they  do  at  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  down  on  Independence  Ave- 
nue at  14th  Street  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment we  would  be  thrown  in  prison 
for  counterfeiting,  but  because  of  the 
legal  tender  laws  the  Government  is  al- 
low-ed  to  print  that  legally. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  here  a  10.000  mark 
note  that  repi-esented  the  life  savings  of 
a  factoi-y  worker  in  Germany,  much  like 
those  of  a  factory  worker  in  America. 
This  was  some  54  years  ago  in  Germany, 
and  it  represented  this  workers  life  sav- 
ings, and  it  was  worth  at  one  time  $8,700, 
but  in  1923  it  was  worth  nothing. 

1  wonder  how  long  it  will  take  us  at  tlic 
rate  we  are  going  to  have  the  dollar  hit 
zero,  just  as  the  German  mark  did  in 
1923? 

We  are  on  a  very,  very  precipitous 
coui-se  toward  the  day  of  reckoning 
when  all  things,  all  debts,  will  have  to 
come  home  to  roost. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  in- 
terest rates  are  going  up.  as  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  says.  The  gentleman  in 
the  well  pointed  out  that  there  are  too 
many  loans  out.  too  many  notes  being 
sold,  too  much  Government  debt  being 
put  on  the  money  market  forcing  interest 
rates  up. 

We  have  to  come  back  to  the  reality 
that  2  plus  2  is  4,  and  not  22.  We  also 
have  to  come  back  to  the  reality  that 
prices  are  set  by  tlie  demands  of  goods 
and  senices  produced  by  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  going  into  the  money  sup- 
ply, and  that  is  where  prices  come  from. 

Legislation  like  we  are  discussing  on 
the  strip  mining  bill  will  only  further 
and  further  make  the  pricing  system  of 
this  country  make  prices  go  up.  and  thus 
It  will  be  harder  and  harder  to  produce 
the  goods  and  services  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Uke  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  tlie  stance  he  has 
taken  In  this  93d  Congress,  for  his  con- 
sistent conservative  voting  record  in  vot- 
ing against  the  irrationality  of  big  Gov- 
ernment spending  programs  which  are 
doing  not.hlng  but  keeping  the  working 
American  ta.xpayer  away  from  a  fail- 
shake. 

I  think  it  i.s  high  time  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  take  their  conitltu- 
tional  responsibility  to  heart,  and  that 
is  to  control  the  spending  bills  and  con- 
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trol  the  spending,  and  start  setting  the 
policy  like  a  group  of  men  rather  than 
running  home  and  promising  programs, 
and  then  only  coming  bacls  to  Washing- 
ton to  pay  for  them  through  deflclt 
spending  instead  of  overtly  going  to  the 
public  and  asking  them  for  the  necessary 
taxes  to  pay  for  those  programs. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  genUeman  from  North  Caro- 
lina <Mr.  Martini. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  my  fiicnd.  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  mind  the  recent 
suggestion  that  we  combat  current  eco- 
nomic problems  by  expanding  Federal 
spending  is  tantamount  to  treating  dia- 
betes vnih  cotton  candy.  Or  to  return  to 
wage  and  price  controls  Is  like  using  a 
muzzle  to  treat  lockjaw.  It  is  antiquated 
economic  theory  held  over  from  the 
1930's  and  still  championed  by  those  who 
sold  us  social  security  as  c  low  cost  sav- 
iour of  the  Nation's  elderly.  We.  the 
American  people,  have  follow  ed  the  spend 
and  spend,  tax  and  tax.  elect  and  elect 
approach  to  where  wc  are  today. 

This  spring  when  the  i-esults  of  my  an- 
nual constituent  questionnaire  came  in. 
the  people  made  their  point  perfectly 
clear:  Cut  .spending.  By  and  large  the 
majority  favored  cuts  in  social  programs 
but  a  plurality  also  favoi-ed  looking  to  the 
defense  budget  as  a  source  of  savings  I 
have  honored  their  decision,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  They  are  right. 

Our  economy  is  bloated  with  excess 
spending.  It  is  not  all  e.xcess  Pedcial 
spending.  Plastic  consumer  money,  the 
ubiquitous  credit  card,  is  also  involved. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  do  much  about  the 
latter,  but  we  can  do  something  about 
the  former  by  balancing  the  budget  and 
not  dumping  another  $9  or  JIO  billion 
into  the  already  bloated  economy  This 
much  we  can  do.  but  it  will  uke  some 
guts. 

The  distiuguiihed  majority  leader  in 
the  other  body  has  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  dealing  also  with  consumer 
credit.  That  is  also  tough  medicine,  and 
we  should  consider  that  too. 

The  problem  is  inflation.  The  way  to 
deal  with  Innation  is  with  antlinflation- 
ary  medicine  and  that  means  reducing 
the  number  of  excess  dollars  available  to 
buy  the  goods  and  services  available  for 
sale.  We  can  do  that  best  by  reducing 
our  contribution  to  the  excess.  We  must 
also  encourage  the  production  for  sale  of 
goods  and  services.  We  do  not  need,  we 
certainly  do  not  need  renewed  economic 
stagnation  legislation  such  as  that  of 
phases  one  through  four.  .Ml  that  did  was 
create  shortages. 

To  give  an  example  ot  how  wage  and 
price  controls  do  not  work.  let  us  look  at 
home  canning,  -putting  up"  fruits  and 
vegetables.  During  World  War  n  we  had 
controls  and  they  worked.  The  costs  to 
the  manufacturers  of  canning  containers 
were  controlled  and  their  prices  were 
controlled.  So  was  their  production.  In 
fact,  sizes  were  standardized — the  63 
millimeter  container.  It  all  worked  be- 
cause pi-oducUon,  In  addition  to  wages 
and  prices  were  controlled.  But  when  we 
tried  to  adapt  the  economics  of  the  1940s 
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to  the  situation  in  the  1970s,  we  did  it 
by  controlling  only  wages  and  prices,  not 
production.  None  other  than  Chester 
Bowles,  wartime  OPA  Administrator, 
pointed  out  the  folly  of  this  selective  ap- 
plication of  a  only  part  of  a  once-elTec- 
tive  system. 

Now.  I  submit  If  tills  body  wants  to 
Biandstand  with  economic  controls,  there 
Is  no  point  In  going  back  to  something 
that  did  not  work  becau.se  it  could  not 
work.  We  can  not  blame  the  administra- 
tion for  the  faUure  of  wage  and  price 
controls.  They  were  doomed  at  birth.  I 
would  oppose  resumed  controls  in  any 
event,  but  suggest  that  if  those  favoi-lng 
controls  are  sincere  they  should  come 
forward  with  legislation  that  controls 
wages,  prices,  and  production  Tliat 
would  mean  their  saj-ing:  Flret.  thou 
Shalt  be  paid  no  more  than  x  dollars  for 
thy  work,  second,  thou  shalt  charge  no 
more  than  v  dollars  for  thy  products 
and  third,  thou  shalt  produce  s  number 
of  things  meeting  thy  Governments  spc- 
cification.'!. 

We  must  also  improve  our  national 
productivity,  the  share  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices produced  relative  to  what  goes  into 
production  In  the  form  of  labor  and  ma- 
terials. That  means  cutting  down  on 
nonproductive  spending,  the  kind  that 
goes  toward  completing  septuplicate 
Government  reports  that  are  seldom  if 
ever,  constructively  utIUzed.  That  means 
dealing  v.ith  the  problem  of  5  or  more 
million  aliens  illegaUy  in  this  country 
taking  jobs  from  citizens  and  creating 
more  demand  than  supply  of  goods  and 
services.  TTiat  means  encouraging  pro- 
duction of  consumer  goods  and  seiTices 
rather  than  discouraging  it. 

But  it  does  not  seem  sensible  to  me 
to  grandstand  by  penalizing  the  produc- 
tive element  In  society,  and  by  reimpos- 
Ing  economic  staenation  legislation  We 
should  Ignore  complaints  about  unem- 
PlojTnent  coming  from  anyone  who  Is  not 
simultaneously  pushing  for  a  solution  to 
the  megal  alien  problem.  We  should  ig- 
nore complaints  about  inflation  coming 
from  those  who  propo.'^e  inflationary 
budget  deficits. 

The  time  for  burjing  the  economic 
theories  of  the  1930-s  and  1940-s  is  at 
hand.  They  have  flunked  the  course  in 
the  1970's.  It  Is  time  to  balance  our  budg- 
et and  let  the  Ameilcan  economy  pro- 
ride  jobs  for  Ameiicans. 

That  Is  why  I  have  urged  the  President 
to  sefcse  the  only  initiative  that  can  lead 
to  a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal  1975- 
namely,  to  veto  the  entire  series  of  ap- 
propriations bills  that  we  send  to  him 
If  he  wUI  take  this  bold  and  unprece- 
dented action,  it  will  then  be  possible  for 
the  Congress  to  consider  these  spending 
bUls  erii  bloc  and  cut  them  back  to  fit  the 
available  revenues.  Porty-two  colleagues 
have  joined  In  supporting  this  fiscally  re- 
sponsible approach. 

Strong  medicine  mu.^t  be  taken  because 
there  is  no  other  way  to  cut  the  fever 
and  ca.se  the  pain  of  Inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  join  in  thank- 
ing the  gentleman  from  CallXornIa  for 
taking  the  initiative  here  today  to  pro- 
vide this  special  order  so  that  we  can 
discu-ss    these    theories    that    were    ad- 
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vanced  on  the  floor  of  the  House  quite 
recently. 

Mr.  KETCHDM.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man from  North  Carolina.  I  particularly 
appreciate  the  letter  on  which  I  was  a 
cosigner  is  making  suggestions  to  the 
President. 

I  now  recognize  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Indiana  iMr.  Landcrxbe)  . 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  taking  thLs  special 
order.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  comments  he  made  in  response  to  the 
Speaker's  charges  last  week  that  our  Na- 
tion Is  on  the  blink  of  a  great  depres- 
sion. Let  me  say.  however,  that  I  see  no 
signs  of  a  great  depression  or  a  recession 
in  our  country. 

Rail  carloadings  are  breaking  new 
records.  Delivery  time  on  new  trucks, 
form  equipment,  and  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery is  now  backlogged  many,  many 
months,  and  in  some  cases  years.  In  fact, 
with  the  annual  expenditures  of  the 
Vietnam  war  reduced  by  more  than  $30 
billion,  with  thousands  of  jobs  awaiting 
the  willing  hand  in  the  marketplace 
there  can  be  absolutely  no  plausible  ex- 
planation for  the  wasteful  spending,  the 
pump-priming,  and  the  spending  for 
spendlng's  sake. 

Government  spending.  Government 
intervention  is  our  problem.  Inflation  is 
the  result.  Chaos  and  instability  wlU  be 
our  ultimate  lot  If  this  Congress  falls  to 
accept  Its  responsibiUty  now  and  balance 
the  budget  by  holding  the  line  on  spend- 
ing and  taking  the  shackles  off  of  the 
marketplace. 

Again  I  wisli  to  thank  the  genUeman 
for  taking  this  special  order. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  his  participation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  recognize  the 
genUeman  from  California,  my  friend 
<  Mr.  RonssELOT) . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker  1 
would  like  to  thank  my  colleague  from 
California.  Bill  KEicmm.  for  taking 
this  special  order  today  to  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  i-emlnd  Congress  of  the 
role  it  has  played  in  fueling  the  inflation 
machinery. 

It  Is  Congress  that  has  the  consUtu- 
tional  responsibUlty  for  appropriating 
tax  dollars,  and  controlling  the  level  of 
the  public  debt.  And  It  is  Congress  Uiat 
has  ignored  the  Impact  these  actions 
have  on  the  inflaUonary  spiral. 

Deficit  spending  over  the  last  10 
years— that  is.  from  flscal  year  1984 
through  fiscal  year  1974— amounts  to 
nearly  »181  billion,  and  the  July  3  1974 
report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduc- 
tion of  Federal  Expenditures  estimates 
that  the  deficit  for  flscal  year  1975  wUl 
be  over  $20  billion.  To  quote  from  the 
respected  chairman  of  Uie  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Congres.sman 
George  Maiiow: 

No  Bovcrmntnt,  not  even  the  rlcliMt  oi 
■■Brtli.  can  contliiuo  to  oycrspend  or  under- 
lax  by  multl-blUlon.,  of  dollar  nearly  .vwv 
ye«r  and  >tm  not  evenUl.Uy  plungs  lunf 
into  nnandal  disaster.  v  ""H"  ii^ni 
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A  good  case  in  point  Is  the  bill  (HJl, 
15580)  this  House  rccenUj-  passed  which 
would  appropriate  $33,156,541,000  for  the 


Departments  of  Labor  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  in  flscal  year  1975. 
Final  passage  of  this  measure  was  sup- 
ported by  329  Members  of  this  body.  In 
pddition.  the  House  Committee  report  on 
KB.  15580  estimated  that  the  budget 
lequesls  not  considered  in  this  legisla- 
tion because  the  authorizing  legislation 
had  not  yet  been  enacted  total  $4,648.- 
293.000.  This  addition  would  pu.sh  the 
grand  total  for  appropriations  in  tills 
fiscal  year  for  Labor-Hcaltli.  Education 
and  Welfare  up  to  nearly  S38  billion,  an 
increase  of  almo-st  $10  billion  o\'er  the 
fiscal  year  1974  appropriation. 

Another  good  example  ol  an  area 
where  Congress  must  bear  the  respon- 
sibility for  excessive  Federal  spending  is 
"backdoor"'  authority.  Prom  fiscal  year 
1969  through  flscal  year  1974.  Congress 
has  added  $31,026,000,000  In  "backdoor"' 
budget  authoilty  to  th^  President's 
budget  requests.  This  ""backdoor"  budget 
authority  includes  debl  authority  or 
boiTowTng  authority,  contract  authority, 
and  permanent  authority:  lor  example, 
iiitei"est  on  the  public  debt,  revenue  shar- 
ing, and  social  security  benefits.  As  we  all 
know,  "backdoor"  authority  has  added 
billions  of  dollars  to  ouUays  which  have 
not  been  provided  for  through  the  aijpro- 
prlaUons  process. 

Even  the  so-called  relatively  uncon- 
trollable ouOays  which  are  estimated  to 
be  73.5  percent  of  fi-scal  year  1975  spend- 
ing are  only  uncontrollable  when  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  current  laws,  laws 
which  were  voted  on  and  approved  by 
Congress. 

Congress  must  clearly  share  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  inflationary  machine. 
Most  economists  generally  agiee  that  the 
conUnued  trend  to  increase  Federal 
spending  for  goods  and  services  financed 
ttirough  heavy  deficits,  coupled  with  the 
Federal  Resei"ve  Board's  creation  of  new 
money,  is  the  primary  inflationary  pres- 
sure in  our  economy.  It  Is  the  deficit 
spending  financed  by  increases  in  the 
money  supply  that  allows  Government 
to  spend  in  excess  of  revenues,  and 
thereby  make  more  money  available  in 
the  public  sector. 

Congress  has  the  respon.sibility  for  the 
appropriiitions  process,  and  Congress  has 
the  responsibility  for  approving  leglsla- 
Uon  containing  "backdoor"  authority.  If 
we  are  truly  concerned  about  infiaUon, 
ue  have  the  constitutional  means  to  bring 
it  under  control.  It  is  irresponsible  to  try 
to  pass  the  buck  to  the  admlnistraUon 
for  our  own  weaknes.ses.  Just  2  months 
ago  the  Speaker  of  this  body  cast  the 
Ue-breaking  vote  in  favor  of  legislation 
Increasing  the  public  debt  limit  to  $495 
billion. 

It  is  going  to  take  the  full  cooperation 
of  both  the  enecutive  and  legislative 
branches  of  GdVemment  to  ease  the  bur- 
den of  Infiation  on  the  American  people. 
It  is  not  the  blame  that  is  important  but 
the  results. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
KETCHnM)  for  providing  Members  with 
this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  excessive 
level  of  spending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment. It  is  an  important  service  which  he 
lenders  through  this  colloquy. 

Only  when  we  aflix  lesponslbllity  for 
this  excessive  spending,  can  we  begin  an 
.iclive  program  to  stop  it. 

Government  .spending  lias  been  out  of 
control  for  years — perhaps,  for  decades. 
Almost  everyone  knew  it.  but  too  few 
were  either  willing  to  admit  it  or  willing 
to  put  a  ceiling  on  it.  But  the  rhetoric  of 
those  who  decrleu  this  spending  was  not 
always  matched  adequately  with  votes 
against  it.  We  are  seeing,  lliaiikfully.  a 
decided  change  in  that  posture,  at  lea.st 
to  the  extent  that  national  leadership  is 
now  saying,  even  publicly,  that  this 
.spending  must  stop. 

Unfortunately,  this  debate  has  teen 
characterized  by  too  many  pointine  the 
finger  of  blame  at  some  institution  other 
than  their  own.  The  Congre.ss  says  the 
President  is  to  blame :  the  President  says 
the  Congress  is  to  blame.  Both  say  the 
demands  of  various  economic  constituen- 
cies— seeking  benefits  from  Govern- 
ment— are  to  blame.  There  is  more  than 
a  grain  of  truth  in  each  of  those  asser- 
Uons,  however,  and  that  fact  must  be 
recognized  and  reckoned  with,  if  we  are 
to  j^'et  this  spending  under  control. 

Last  week,  a  distincuished  chairman  ot 
one  of  this  House's  most  pov.-erful  cora- 
niitlees  dispatched  a  telegram  to  the 
President,  asking  him  to  exercise  leader- 
sliip  on  this  issue,  including  pioposing 
cuts  in  tlic  budget  and  even  Impoundhig 
funds  which  are  in  excess  of  spending 
requests.  I  think  each  of  us  needs  to  call 
upon  Uie  President — as  the  originator  of 
fiscal  requests  tlirough  his  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  as  the  executor 
of  our  laws — to  exercise  stronger  leadei"- 
ship  on  this  matter.  But.  the  President 
does  not  bear  the  responsibility  alone, 
and  we  should  not  try  to  pass  the  whole 
question  over  to  him. 

The  Congress  has  tlie  power  to  make 
cuts  in  both  budget  requests  and  in  ac- 
tual appropriations.  We  should  exercise 
it.  not  simply  call  upon  the  Piesident  to 
make  those  difiicult  decisions  as  to  which 
program  Kill  be  cut  and  wlilch  will  not. 

The  Congress  has  the  power  to  au- 
thorize the  Piesident  in  each  Instance 
of  spending  to  withhold  the  obligation 
of  appropriated  ftmds  in  the  interest  of 
holding  down  spendmg  and  protecting 
the  solidity  of  the  dollar.  We  should  exer- 
cise that  statutory  power,  conferring  to 
him  Uiereby  adequate  discretionary  au- 
thority. This  is  certainly  preferable  to 
recommending  outright  impoundments, 
practices  which  have  been  frequently 
overturned  by  the  courts  and  are  them- 
selves, stop  gaps  tor  inellective  congres- 
sional action. 

The  Congress  has  the  inlierent  power — 
in  its  constitutional  power  to  tax  and  to 
appropriate  money — to  determine  na- 
tional priorities — what  programs  are  so 
essential  that  they  ought  to  be  funded 
before  others.  We  should  exercise  that 
power,  instead  of  "passing  the  buck  "  on 
such  a  hard-nose  decision  to  the  Presi- 
dent, letting  him  take  the  abu-se  of  tho.se 
who  feel  adversely  affected  by  his  deter- 
mination of  such  priorities. 

This  is  not  to  say.  however,  that  the 
President  should  not  be  held  fully  ac- 
countable for  those  particularly  spend- 


ing and  flscal  responsibilities  which  rest 
with  the  ExecuUve. 

It  is  within  the  Executive  that  the 
budeet  is  formulated  and  initial  decisions 
mzie  as  to  which  departments  and  agen- 
cies chouUI  receive  nhirh  level  of  funds. 
It  is  there  also  that  the  decisions  are 
made  on  which  new  prograras  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress,  or  which  existing 
ones  be  revamped  or  terminated. 

It  is  there  that  the  basic  decisions  on 
the  level  of  personnel  within  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  made — one  of  the 
larjcst  factors  on  the  budget. 

And.  of  gieat  impoi-tance.  it  l-i  there — 
in  the  Presidency — that  tile  people's  at- 
tention customarily  focuse:;  on  economic 
problems.  The  President  can  command 
the  attention  of  the  iieople.  the  economic 
constituencies,  and  the  Congress — par- 
ticularly Uiose  who  are  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  stand  behind  the  President 
in  making  some  major  cuts  in  the  level 
of  spending — in  getting  as  on  the  rlsht 
track. 

Everyone  is  going  to  have  to  imder- 
stand  that  unless  all  of  us  are  willing  to 
tighten  our  belts  by  living  with  less  gov- 
ei"nnient  spending  that  we  are  inviting 
the  dislocation  of  the  entire  economy. 

I  think  it  is  far  better  to  take  a  litUe 
hurt  now  than  to  run  the  unavoidable 
risk  of  a  major  disaster  at  some  point 
down  the  road. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe  a 
joint  effort  is  going  to  be  required.  The 
President  is  going  to  have  to  make  some 
specific  proposals  to  the  Congress — not 
just  some  vague  jawboning — on  programs 
on  which  he  thinks  we  should  make  cuts. 
He  is  gomg  to  have  to  threaten  vetos  of 
excessive  spending  bills  In  order  to  dis- 
courage the  big-spendei"s  in  Congress.  He 
is  going  to  have  to  direct  his  deportment 
and  agency  heads — and  OMB — and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board — to  hold  the  line 
on  all  spending  and  to  take  immediate 
measures  to  alleviate  our  economic  con- 
dition. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  hare  ap- 
pealed to  him  yesterday,  by  letter,  to 
take  these  steps.  The  text  of  that  letter 
follows ; 

HotJSC  OF  HEPRtscNTATrvrs. 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  Z-,  7&7* 
Hon  RicltAaD  M,  Nikon. 

The    President    of   the    Vnitea    Statey.    The 
White  House.  Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr,  President:  During  the  pRsl 
several  weeks,  the  Nation  has  become  more 
acutely  aa-are  of  the  serious  economic  prob- 
lems confrontlug  us  and  of  the  neeesalty  ol 
national  leadership — the  Executive,  the  Con- 
gress, and  ibc  private  sector — talcing  deci- 
sive action  to  help  restore  among  the  people 
a  conndenc*  in  our  economy. 

I  do  not  believe,  as  some  would  Infer,  that 
the  responsibility  for  our  pntaent  economic 
problema  lies  solely  with  the  Executive,  nor 
do  I  tJelleve  it  lies  with  the  Congress  alone. 
There  Is  a  mutttal.  joint  responalbUlty  to 
care  fur  the  taxpayers  Interests  which,  In  my 
opinion,  has  not  been  exercised  ndeqtiAtely 
bj-  either  branch  during  recent  years.  It  took 
our  country  IRS  yeara  to  get  to  an  annual 
spending  levvl  of  tluo  bUhon.  but  U  took 
onlf  9  years  more  to  double  thai  to  the  t200 
billion  level,  and  then  only  4  more  years  to 
reach  Uic  cdOO  billion  level.  TbU  simply  can- 
not continue.  If  we  are  to  preserve  and  ex- 
pand our  private  enterprise  economy. 

The  time  has  come  lor  specific  plans  of 
action,  not  mei«  ivoKls.  U  we  do  not  move 
aggressively   to   stop   excessive   gownunent 
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ip«ndlng  and  the  adverse  economic  resxilu 
which  have  flowed  from  that  spendtng,  par- 
ticularly double-dlglc  Inflation  and  a  tight 
credit  marlcet.  we  cannot  expect  the  people 
to  have  coufldence  in  the  economic  future. 
There  are  many  or  us.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Congress  who  are  committed  to  holding 
the  line  on  spending,  but  we  are  In  the 
minority.  Our  efforts  can  be  reinforced  only 
when  the  Executive  shows  a  clear  determi- 
nation to  hold  down  spending  too. 

X  take  thla  opportunity  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Mr.  Mills 
of  Arkansas,  in  his  call  of  last  week  for  you 
to  veto  all  bills  which  appropriate  funds  In 
excess  of  your  budget  request,  to  submit 
a  supplemental  budget  nic^age  providing 
for  a  reduction  In  projected  Fiscal  Tear  1975 
spending  of  at  least  $10  billion,  and  to  with- 
hold the  obligation  of  appropriated  funds  in 
excess  of  the  initial  budget  requesu.  These 
measures  would  show  a  clear  intent  on  the 
part  of  your  Admittlstratlon  to  bolster  the 
economy  and  to  aright  most  of  the  Imbal- 
ances existing  In  the  economy  today. 

In  addition  to  these  measures  called  for 
by  Mr.  MUls.  I  believe  strongly  that  you 
should  submit  only  a  balanced  budget  to 
the  Congress  for  Fiscal  Year  1876  and  that 
you  should  persuade  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  that 
there  should  be  no  additional  Increase  in 
money  supply  which  Is  not  coupled  with  a 
prior,  equal  increase  In  lu&tlonsl  produc- 
tivity. These  measures  would  help  lessen 
the  Inflationary  spiral  Immeasurably,  for  our 
economic  history  shows  inflation  to  be  di- 
rectly related  to  both  government  spending 
and  the  issuance  of  paper  money  behind 
which  stands  no  like  increase  in  productivity. 
I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  over  the  com- 
ing years  our  economic  solidarity  would  be 
best  served  by  Instituting  a  speclflc  con- 
stitutional or  statutory  mechanism  limiting 
the  government's  share  of  the  people's  In- 
come to  a  fixed  percentage  of  gross  national 
personal  Income.  Government  takes  more 
and  more  from  taxpayers  each  year,  as  a  per- 
centage of  their  income.  We  simply  cannot 
continue  to  move  forward  with  economic 
progress,  while  assuring  the  sanctity  of  our 
political  and  economic  freedoms,  when  gov- 
ernment takes  ever-Increasing  shares  of  the 
people's  labors — their  incomes.  The  Office  of 
the  Presidency,  as  the  Nation's  principal 
voice  on  economic  affairs,  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate place  to  launch  anew  an  effort  to 
control  spending  through  control  of  revenue 
from  which  that  spendmg  comes. 

If  the  Executive  and  the  Congress  work 
together  in  resolving  this  issue,  we  can  be 
successful.  If  we  do  nut,  we  should  be  held 
fully  accountable  by  the  people  for  the 
turmoil  which  wUl  ensue. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Kemp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  same  time.  Con- 
gress must  hold  the  line  on  authoriza- 
tions and  on  spending.  We  should  not 
enact  any  bill — authorization  or  spend- 
ing— which  commits  more  money  than 
that  requested  by  the  President's 
budget — as  proposed  to  be  scaled  down 
by  him. 

And.  we  must  tell  the  people  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  hold  the  line — that  in 
meeting  the  separate  demands  of  indi- 
vidual economic  and  fiscal  constituen- 
cies— no  matter  how  well  deserved — that 
taken  as  a  whole  we  invite  the  collapse 
of  the  economy  because  of  the  total  ag- 
gregate spending  which  arises  from  those 
separate  measures.  'We  cannot  expect  the 
people  to  tighten  their  belts  unless  we  are 
willing  to  do  Ukewise;  therefore,  I  think 
the  President  and  the  Congress  must 
show  the  people  that  we  are. 


The  situation  today  is  so  closely 
analogous  to  the  late  1920s  as  to  be 
startling.  Instead  of  everyone  saying  the 
other  guy  Is  to  blame,  we  had  better  all 
row  together.  I.  for  one.  want  no  role 
in  policies  which  Invite  a  repeat  of  1929 
and  all  which  followed.  We  caii  avoid  a 
calamity.  We  can  avoid  even  a  recession. 
But  only  if  we  take  action  and  do  It 
now.  We  have  a  chance  to  start  that 
process,  and  there  is  no  more  better  a 
time  to  do  it  than  today. 

Mr.  HODNUT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  KsicHUMI  in  his  discussion  on  In- 
flation and  our  national  economy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  inflation  is  our 
No.  1  issue.  Consumers  all  over  the  coun- 
to"  are  worried  about  the  runaway  rise 
in  prices  and  the  skyrocketing  cost  of 
living.  The  high  cost  of  borrowing  money 
has  made  it  practically  impossible  for 
young  famiUes  to  buy  homes.  Inflation  is 
certainly  our  most  serious  domestic  prob- 
lem, the  one  i>eopIe  are  most  concerned 
about.  It  has  been  called  the  crudest  tax 
of  all  because  it  decreases  the  earning 
power  of  the  worker  and  pulls  down  the 
hving  .standard  of  those  who  live  on 
fixed  incomes  in  their  older  or  disabled 
years. 

In  assessing  the  blame  for  the  present 
economic  conditions,  the  Congress  must 
share  the  responsibility  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  It  is  the  Congress  w  hich 
controls  the  purse  strings  and  in  the  past 
44  years,  annual  Federal  spending  has 
increased  from  $4  billion  to  a  proposed 
S30S  billion.  In  the  same  period,  the  av- 
erage bite  of  earnings  that  the  Govern- 
ment takes  from  taxpayers  has  jumiied 
substantially,  cutting  deeply  into  spend- 
able Income  levels  of  consumers. 

The  Government  role  in  fueling  infla- 
tion can  also  be  seen  by  the  amassing  of 
$218  billion  In  budget  deficits  and  the 
addition  of  »234  billion  to  the  national 
debt  in  the  last  20  years. 

The  most  effective  action  that  could  be 
taken  to  slow  inflation  and  reduce  in- 
terest rates  would  be  to  cut  Government 
spending  and  stop  the  twrrowing  that  is 
necessary  because  of  budget  deficits.  In 
this  connection  many  months  ago  I  sub- 
mitted a  bill  (KR.  7154J  to  require  the 
Federal  Government  to  operate  on  the 
basis  of  a  balanced  budget  except  in  times 
of  congressionally  declared  emergencies, 
and  to  make  systematic  payments  on  the 
national  debt.  Others  have  introduced 
similar  bills,  but  so  far  we  have  not  been 
able  to  get  a  hearing  on  Oie  proposal. 

While  this  Congress  has  passed  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act. 
we  still  await  the  delayed  proposal  to  re- 
form the  House  committee  structure. 
Little  win  be  accomplished  toward  bal- 
ancing the  budget  if  several  committees 
still  have  jurisdiction  In  the  same  areas 
and  propose  spending  measures  that 
overlap  In  function.  Committee  reform 
should  be  put  on  the  list  of  "must"  action. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
take  these  steps.  It  Is  certainly  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  Nation  to  let  a  situa- 
tion develop  whereby  the  Congress 
blames  the  Executive  and  the  Executive 
blames  the  Congress. 

We  must  work  together  to  solve  the 
problems  of  inflation.  The  American  peo- 


ple are  awaiting  our  decisions  and  they 
are  ready  to  help  us  in  our  effort.  They 
are  suffering  and  sacrificing  In  this  infla- 
tion spiral  and  they  are  looking  to  us  for 
help  in  this  struggle. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  this  House  heard  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Nation's  economic  problems, 
led  by  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  this  • 
Chamber.  He  was  joined  in  this  commen- 
tary by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  Thus.  I  believe  it  is  rea- 
.sonable  to  conclude  that  the  opinions  and 
policies  expressed  by  these  men  consti- 
tute the  opinions  and  policies  of  the  ma- 
jority party  as  it  is  represented  in  this 
body.  I  am  sad  to  observe  that  these  opin- 
ions and  policies  represent  nothing  new, 
and  are  in  fact  just  a  rehash  of  the 
same  programs  of  a  bygone  era  which 
brought  us  to  our  present  difficulties. 

The  reporter  writing  on  business  and 
economic  matters  for  the  Baltimore  Sun 
observed  recently  that  the  biggest  game 
going  in  Washington  these  days  is  the 
mad  rush  to  point  fingers  at  virtually  any- 
one else  in  an  effort  to  avoid  blame  for 
Inflation.  This  reporter's  own  opinion  was 
that  there  is  more  than  enough  blame 
to  go  around:  that  no  one  has  an  exclu- 
sive claim  to  causing  the  problem.  I 
think  he  is  right,  and  proof  of  his  theoi-y 
was  In  ample  supply  in  this  Chamber 
last  Thursday.  Majority  party  leaders 
spent  considerable  energ>'  deploring  what 
the  Speaker  termed  "Republican  eco- 
nomic theory,'  conveniently  ignoring 
their  own  prominent  role  in  creating  our 
present  economic  problems. 

By  the  peculiar  definition  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma,  GOP  economic 
policy  bolls  down  to  tight  credit  and 
high  unemployment.  Such  a  contention 
Is  absurd,  and  the  gentleman  knows  it. 
But  it  does  make  us  look  like  heartless 
ogres,  and  so  serves  a  purpose  of  sorts 
come  November. 

I  am  glad  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Ketchum)  has  or- 
ganized the  special  order  on  this  subject 
here  this  evening.  It  is  time  the  record 
was  set  straight.  The  principal  source 
of  Inflationary  pressure  in  the  coimtry 
today  is  this  Capitol  buildin?:.  The  cause 
is  excessive  Federal  .spending  and  hor- 
rendous budget  deficits,  both  of  which 
could  be  halted  by  this  Congress  if  a 
majority  of  us  could  assemble  the  cour- 
age to  stop  promising  so  much  to  so  many 
at  the  taxpayer's  expense. 

fis  I  said  earUer.  there  Is  plenty  of 
blame  to  go  around.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
to  note  that  an  administration  of  my 
party  has  played  a  significant  role  In 
running  up  more  than  $100  billion  In 
deficits  since  1969.  Its  efforts  at  holding 
down  spending  have  been  too  sporadic 
to  be  effective.  But  "administration  pol- 
icy" and  "Republican  policy"  are  not  one 
in  the  same.  A  majority  of  the  Republi- 
can Members  of  this  House  have  pro- 
tested excessive  budgetai-y  recommenda- 
tions by  the  President  in  the  past,  and 
have  voted  our  convictions  on  numerous 
occasions  even  when  It  meant  opposing 
the  White  House  position. 

But  the  administration  just  does  not 
desei-ve  all  the  credit.  The  Democratic 
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Speaker  of  the  House,  in  proposing  his 
own  "solutions"  to  the  Nation's  economic 
problems,  offered  a  series  of  programs 
which  would  exacerbate  those  problems, 
not  solve  them. 

"The  answer."  he  said  witli  a  straight 
face,  "is  obviously  an  income  policy." 
That,  for  the  uneducated,  is  a  eu- 
phemism for  economic  controls.  And  we 
all  know  how  well  economic  controls 
worked  between  1971  and  1973.  How  does 
the  Speaker  justify  dragging  out  this 
completely  discredited  method  of  "deal- 
ing'  with  inflation?  By  complaining  that 
"the  administration  has  rendered  it  in- 
effective." 

Economic  controls  are  "ineffective,"  all 
right,  but  It  Is  not  the  administration's 
fault.  Economic  controls  were  doomed  to 
failure  from  the  first  because  they  can- 
not possibly  work  under  any  circum- 
stances. They  attack  symptoms,  not 
causes  of  inflation.  But  that  simple 
truth  seems  persistently  to  escape  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
Economic  controls  were  a  disaster  for 
this  Nation  because  controls,  no  matter 
how  they  are  administered,  can  only 
cause  severe  distortions  in  the  economy, 
the  effects  of  which  last  long  after  con- 
trols are  lifted.  Controls  cannot  solve 
inflation  because  they  have  no  effect  on 
the  Government's  budgetary  excesses  or 
deficits,  nor  do  they  affect  monltary 
policy  In  the  slightest. 

Controls  are  merely  cosmetic  surgery, 
but  it  is  surgery  which  carries  with  It 
side  effects  of  the  most  serious  and  de- 
bilitating sort  for  the  Nation's  economy. 
If  this  is  the  Democratic  "solution"  to 
our  economic  problems,  we  are  all  in 
serious  trouble  indeed. 

Finally,  the  Speaker  concluded  by 
recommending  a  series  of  proposals 
which  would,  you  guessed  it,  cost  more 
money!  Lots  of  money!  And  he  did  not 
even  mention  a  program  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  MiLi^i 
in  concert  with  his  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  a 
health  scheme  which  would  add  some 
$13  biUion  to  the  Federal  budget,  at  the 
most  conservative  estimate.  This  free- 
spendins  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  In  this  Coneiess  is  at  the  real 
root  of  our  inflationary  problems.  The 
propensity  to  establish  dosiens  of  new 
programs  each  year,  which  require  pro- 
gressively higher  appropriations  In  suc- 
ceeding years  to  satisfy  ravenous  bureau- 
cratic appetites,  can  l>e  laid  at  the  door- 
step of  tlie  majority  party  almost  exclu- 
sively. Truly,  the  orgy  of  finger  pointing 
witnessed  In  this  Chamber  last  Tliursday 
was  a  classic  case  of  the  pot  calling  the 
ketUe  black. 

James  Madison  once  wrote: 

In  framing  a  government  which  Is  to  be 
administered  by  men  over  men.  the  great 
difficulty  lies  In  thla:  you  must  first  enable 
the  government  to  control  the  governed: 
and  In  the  next  place  oblige  It  to  control 
Itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  managed  quite 
well  to  control  the  governed.  The  latter 
half  of  Madison's  equation  remains  un- 
fulfilled. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  Is  reeling  from  the  sharpest  price 
increases  In  American  history.  Runaway 


prices  have  caused  severe  hardJhip  for 
mllUons  of  Americans,  particularly  tlic 
elderly  and  others  on  flxed  incomes. 

Even  worse  hardship  is  yet  to  come. 
And  our  economic  and  political  system 
may  be  toppled  imless  Congress  comes  to 
its  senses. 

Leaders  of  agriculture,  labor,  and  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  scholars  and  politicians, 
have  finally  realized  what  consumers 
have  long  known:  the  situation  is  get- 
ting out  of  control. 

Economists  fear  permanent  damage  to 
the  Nation's  financial  structure,  savings 
in.itilutions  arc  shaky:  the  public  is  rap- 
idly losing  confidence  in  the  abiUty  of 
cur  political  system  to  cope  with  the  sit- 
uation :  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve cautions  that  steep  inflationary 
trends  such  as  we  are  now  experiencing 
cause  disillusionment  and  tliscontent. 
He  warns: 

The  ultimate  consequeiice  of  Inflation 
could  well  be  a  significant  decline  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  freedom  for  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

But  Congress  has  repeatedly  ignored 
these  warnings  or.  worse  yet.  answered 
with  superficial  responses  and  illogical 
solutions. 

Panic  is  beginning  to  spread  across  the 
Nation.  Congress  has  precious  little  time 
to  correct  past  mistakes  and  reestablish 
policies  which  will  prevent  an  economic 
collapse  or  worse. 

Considering  the  seriousness  of  our 
present  situation,  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
by  remai'ks  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
on  July  18.  The  Speaker  blames  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  mismanaging  the  econ- 
omy. Certainly  he  Is  entitled  to  criticize. 
I.  myself,  have  often  disagreed  with  the 
Presidents  economic  policies  and  have 
never  hesitated  to  criticize  the  sometimes 
illogical  policies  of  the  administration, 
as  my  colleagues  know. 

But  mere  criticism  is  not  enough — 
certainly  it  is  no  substitute  for  effective 
leadership.  The  Speaker's  statement  un- 
derscores the  lack  of  such  leadership 
and  congressional  preoccupation  with 
the  President.  Day  after  day  on  issues 
affecting  the  national  economy,  and  on 
other  issues.  Members  of  Congress  whine 
about  the  President's  actions  or 
inactions. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  in  heaven's 
name,  are  we  hypnotized  by  the  Presi- 
dent? Do  we  think  our  mission  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  is  no  more  than  to  ad- 
vise or  criticize  the  President? 

We  are  the  Congress.  We  are  the 
architects  of  policy  for  this  Nation.  It  is 
for  us — for  Congress,  not  the  President — 
to  formulate  policy  decisions  for  this 
Nation. 

Congress  has  caused  Inflation.  Con- 
gress must  reverse  the  trend. 

.Uthough  many  factors  have  contrib- 
uted to  rising  prices,  the  primary  cause 
has  become  Increasingly  obvious — exces- 
sive Government  spending. 

Year  by  year,  by  decades  of  unbal- 
anced budgets.  Congress  has  fostered  In- 
creasingly serious  economic  dislocations. 
For  a  time,  some  people  thought  the  con- 
sequences of  excessive  Government 
spending  could  be  avoided:  and  others 
thought  inflation  could  be  managed  or 
held  to  a  minimum;  a  few  may  Iibto  even 
thought  the  risk  was  worth  taking. 


But  as  the  rate  of  inflation  has  ris- 
en, almost  everj'one  has  come  to  real- 
ize the  human,  as  w'ell  as  economic,  cost 
of  inflation  and  how  it  threatens  the  sta- 
bility of  our  society.  Obviously,  some- 
thing must  be  done. 

Will  Congress  come  to  grips  with  in- 
fl-ition  before  the  situation  goes  com- 
pletely out  of  control — as  it  has  already 
done  in  other  countries? 

This  Congress  still  has  a  chance,  pos- 
sibly the  last  clear  chance,  to  restore 
soimd  financial  policies  to  our  Govern- 
ment and  thereby  avoid  panic  inflarton 
and  the  consequences:  reckless  specula- 
tion, bank  failures,  joblessness,  civil  un- 
rest, the  ultimate  breakdown  of  our  ^^is- 
tcm  itself — a.s  Dr.  Bums  has  warned. 

Clearly,  the  Federal  Government  Ls 
spending  too  much.  Not  too  much  for  the 
appetite  of  program  administrators:  pos- 
sibly not  too  much,  or  even  enough,  as 
measured  by  the  needs  of  people  to  be 
served  and  the  value  of  worthwhile  pro- 
grams. But  more  than  we  can  continue 
to  spend  without  ruinous  inflation,  iiigh- 
er  taxes  or  both.  More  than  we  can  con- 
tmue  to  spend  without  permanent  dam- 
age to  our  national  economy. 

The  decision  to  restrain  spenduig  will 
not  come  easily.  As  Clare  Boothe  Luce 
recently  pointed  out. 

Congress  Is  a  kind  of  economic  wlno — hope- 
lessly addicted  to  spending,  even  though  It 
knows  U  can  all  wind  up  In  the  gutter  of 
a  great  depreaalon. 

Some  may  yet  believe  the  President, 
not  Congress,  should  be  held  primarily 
responsible  for  the  financial  mess  this 
country  is  in.  Any  who  think  so  should 
consider  the  wise  counsel  of  Senator 
MANsrm.0: 

Tlie  fault  lies  not  iu  the  Executive  Branch 
hilt  in  oiurselrea.  In  the  Congress,  we  cannot 
insist  upon  the  power  to  control  expendi- 
tures, and  then  faU  to  do  so.  If  we  do  not 
do  the  Job,  If  we  continue  to  abdicate  our 
Constitutional  responstbUlty,  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  government  will  have  to  be  r«- 
c:ic.'.  SO  It  can  be  done  elsewhere. 

I  am  pleaited  to  quote  Senator  Mans- 
riELD  for  two  reasons:  First,  becau.se  he 
is  right.  Second,  to  underscore  my  belief 
that  responsible  fiscal  policy  Is  not  and 
should  not  be  primarily  a  partisan  con- 
cern. 

And  this  Is  another  reason  I  am  dis- 
mayed by  the  partisan  tone  of  the  Speak- 
er's recent  comments.  Although  I  have 
frequently  addressed  the  House  on  this 
subject.  I  have  never  done  so  In  prtmarilj' 
partisan  terms.  Nor  do  I  now  imply  that 
just  one  political  party  is  responsible  for 
tvh:it  is  going  wrong  with  our  country. 
Despite  the  Speaker's  partisan  attack.  I 
acknowledge  the  failures  of  Congress  are 
not  entirely  the  fault  of  the  Democrats. 

Having  controlled  Conrress  for  40  of 
the  last  44  years,  the  Democratic  Party 
must  certainly  bear  prime  responsibility. 
But  I  am  well  aware  that  some  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  Congress  have  pleaded 
with  party  leadership  for  more  respon- 
sible fiscal  policy.  Were  it  not  for  their 
efforts  the  crisis  would  be  even  deeper 
r.nd  more  severe. 

Nor  have  members  of  my  own  party 
.nUvays  been  responsible  in  establishing 
spending  limitations.  But  I  must  admit  a 
degree  of  pride  at  the  extent  to  which  my 
party  has  resisted  political  temptation. 
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Members  of  my  party  have  been  aiuax- 
ingly  consistent  in  flglitiiig  for  fiaral  re- 
straint and  balanced  budgets. 

But  the  main  issue  !:'r  overihadows 
portls-^ii  consideration.  The  country  I5  in 
an  economic  niesf  The  neod  to  contvot 
the  Federal  budget  before  recklcis  spend- 
ing ruins  our  countiy  is  a  proper  concern 
of  nil  Americans  of  all  political  parties. 
It  U  particularly  the  duty  of  tho.se  of  as 
who  serve  in  Congress  and  who  have  the 
constitutional  resjionsibility  to  control 
spending  and  a  moral  obligation  to  do  so 
n  isely. 
Let  us  do  our  duty. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  attend- 
ed literally  hundreds  of  meetings  with 
my  constituents  in  Ihe  past  few  years. 
Tliere  is  no  question  but  that  the  most 
pressing  problem  they  face  is  inflation, 
and  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
Democrat-controlled  Congress  is  respon- 
sible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  old  days  of  tax  and 
tax.  spend  and  spend,  elect  and  elect, 
which  is  still  the  Democrat  Party's  creed, 
must  come  to  an  end.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  not  nearly  as  naive  as  they  once 
were.  When  demagogUig  Democrats  on 
the  one  hand  protest  inflation  and  on  the 
other  hiuid  continue  to  force  spending 
above  appropi  latioiis,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  responsibility.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  while  creating  infla- 
tionary pressures  on  the  one  hand,  they 
loudly  protest  when  the  administration 
vetoes  excessive  spending  bills  or  at- 
tempts to  curtail  the  ravages  of  inflation 
by  impounding  funds  in  excess  of  income. 
No.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
wUI  not  buy  it  this  time.  They  know  that 
every  committee  chairman,  every  sub- 
committee chairman,  and  the  majoi-ity  of 
every  committee  is  made  up  of  members 
of  the  Democrat  Party.  They  certainly 
know  that  the  dissatisfaction  which  they 
so  appropriately  feel  can  certainly  not  be 
relieved  by  electing  more  of  the  people 
who  have  caused  the  problems. 

It  is  most  significant  to  note  that  the 
last  time  we  liad  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration and  Congress,  we  balanced  the 
budget,  reduced  the  national  debt,  low- 
ered taxes,  and  got  out  of  the  Korean 
war.  It  is  that  type  of  Congress  that  this 
Nation  desperately  needs:  and.  In  my 
view,  they  deserve  to  have  it. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Instead  of 
producing  a  coherent  policy  to  fight 
double-digit  inflation,  which  is  bank- 
rupting our  constituents,  the  adminis- 
tration and  this  Congress  have  been 
floundering  in  futility,  ignoring  the 
truth. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  devoted  years  to  pumping  bil- 
lions of  unearned  dollars  into  the  cur- 
rency, and  has  thereby  devalued  the  real 
dollars  the  people  have  earned. 

There  is  no  escaping  tills  truth,  but 
this  country  will  pay  a  fearful  penalty 
if  the  congressional  majority  fails  to 
recognize  it  and  deal  with  it  responsibly. 
I  am  disheartened  when  I  hear  many  of 
my  colleagues  offering  gimmicks  Instead 
of  reality  to  a  desperate  pubUc. 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  the  riotous 
inflation  that  Is  ruining  the  American 
economy,  and  that  is  to  reduce  Federal 
spending  to  the  level  of  revenues. 
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1  eder.il  .spending  exceeded  revenues 
by  $23  billion  In  the  1971  flscal  yeai".  »23 
billion  in  fiscal  1972.  $14  billion  in  fiscal 
1973.  and  an  estimated  .$5  billion  in  the 
i£/:t  fiscal  year. 

A  total  of  85  billion  imeamcd  dollars 
vcre  pojred  into  the  cuneney  in  just 
•I  fiscal  years,  devaluing  the  earnings  of 
every  American  and  causing  intolerable 
laflation. 

The  adminisUation  camiot  escape  re- 
sponsibility for  the  economic  mess  we 
are  experiencing.  It  pioposed  deficit 
budgets.  But  the  congressional  majority 
cannot  escape  responsibility  either,  for 
ius  respon,se  to  deficit  budgets  was  to 
authorize  even  more  spending. 

The  administration  has  proposed  a 
fiscal  1975  budget  that  is  $10  billion 
higher  than  estimated  revenues,  but  I 
have  not  detected  any  firm  resolve  in 
the  congressional  majority  to  eliminate 
that  deficit. 

Instead,  some  Members  of  Congress 
seem  determined  to  make  the  situation 
worse  tlian  it  already  is. 

We  are  constantly  dealing  with  pro- 
posals to  expand  Federal  spending  in- 
stead of  restraining  it.  and  the  expan- 
sionists are  forever  telling  us  that  the 
poor  need  more  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  poor  are  not  helped 
by  the  circulation  of  more  money  that 
buys  less.  The  poor  are  not  helped  by 
growing  central  bureaucracies  that  con- 
sume much  of  the  devalued  money  on  the 
pretense  of  helping  them. 

Hard-working.  middle-Income  taxpay- 
ei-5  aie  being  dragged  backward  towai-d 
poverty  by  Inflation  which  erodes  their 
earnings  and  savings. 

The  people  did  not  a.sk  for  inflation- 
ary Pedeial  spending  to  support  the 
growth  of  a  monstrous  bureaucracy  that 
increasingly  regulates  their  lives  and 
usurps  the  re-sponsibiUtles  of  States  and 
local  governments. 

The  people  want  less  government  and 
less  inflation,  but  there  is  considerable 
doubt  whether  the  congressional  major- 
ity has  learned  that  lesson. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thui-sday,  under  special  order  of  the 
House,  thei-e  was  an  extended  discussion 
of  the  economic  problems  now  facing  the 
Nation,  particularly  the  problem  of  in- 
flation. That  discussion  was  led  by  the 
distmguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  leadership  of 
the  majority  pai-ty,  which  has  controlled 
this  Congress  for  20  years,  is  concei-ned 
about  our  economic  problems.  However. 
I  must  respectfully  disagree  with  both 
the  diagnosis  and  the  prescription. 

There  Is  no  simple  e.xplanation  or 
solution  for  the  present  dilemma  of  high 
inflation,  and  stagnant  economic  growth. 
However,  to  guide  the  Congress  in  its 
course  of  action,  there  are  certain 
axioms  which  are  not  arguable. 

Fli-st.  Federal  budget  deficits  contrib- 
ute to  Inflation  In  at  least  two  funda- 
mental ways.  When  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment borrows  to  finance  a  deficit.  It  com- 
petes in  the  money  market,  and  drives  up 
Interest  rates.  When  the  Government 
spends  that  bonowed  money,  it  competes 
for  scarce  goods  and  sei-vices,  and  drives 
up  the  prices  of  those  goods  and  seiTlces. 


Second,  every  dollar  on  the  Federal 
balance  sheet — expenditures,  revenues, 
deficit,  and  debt — is  entered  pursuant  1.0 
legislative  authority  gianted  by  the  Con- 
Eiess.  Our  legislative  responsibility  for 
that  balance  sheet,  and  for  its  impact  ou 
the  economy,  is  cleai-  and  inescapable. 

Third,  the  balance  sheet  for  the  past 
20  yeai-s.  with  the  opposition  paity  con- 
trolling the  Congress,  and  the  Congress 
controlling  the  purse  strings,  shows  that 
this  counti-y  has  and  will  nm  Federal 
funds  deficits  estimated  to  total  $218  bU- 
lion.  adding  $219  billion  to  the  public 
debt. 

During  the  first  5  full  fiscal  yeai-s  of 
this  admlnistiation,  1970  tluough  1974, 
congressional  actions  and  inactions  oii 
the  President's  budget  i-equests  increased 
Federal  expenditures  by  $12.3  billion. 
Dui-ing  the  current  flscal  year.  1975.  we 
have  already  enacted  legislation  increas- 
ing expenditures  by  an  estimated  $1.1 
billion. 

Diu-ing  the  5  fl.scal  years  1970-1974, 
congressional  action  through  the  appro- 
priations process,  led  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  has  reduced 
spending  by  $6.7  billion:  a  record  in 
which  I  take  great  personal  pride.  This 
action  consists  of  a  reduction  of  $8.8  bil- 
lion In  regular  appropriations  bills  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  Mili- 
taiy  Constniction.  and  an  increase  of 
$1.8  billion  in  all  other  appiopriations 
bills. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  suggest  tliat 
Federal  spending  Is  the  sole  cause  of  in- 
flation, or  that  reductions  in  Federal 
spending  will  by  themselves  bring  in- 
flation completely  under  control.  I  do 
say  that  the  country  looks  to  us  for 
leadership,  and  that  the  most  immediate 
and  direct  leadership  we  can  provide — 
for  both  its  real  and  psychological  ef- 
fects—would be  prompt  and  significant 
reductions  in  Federal  spending. 

Dui-ing  the  discussion  last  Thursday, 
the  distinguished  minoiity  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona,  recommended 
the  prompt  implementation  of  the 
budget  control  procedures  provided  In 
the  budget  control  legislation  which  has 
just  been  signed  by  the  President.  I 
strongly  endorse  that  action,  and  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  that  sec- 
tion 906  of  that  law  provides  certain  pro- 
visions may  be  implemented  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  and  applied  to  the  budget  for 
that  flscal  year,  which  we  will  receive 
next  Januai'y. 

I  call  on  the  majority  party  to  Join  us 
in  providing  this  leadership.  Let  us  re- 
verse the  trend,  already  apparent  in  thts 
fiscal  year,  toward  busting  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  Let  us  show  the  country 
that  Congress  can  be  responsible,  and 
that  financial  chaos  is  not  inevitable. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great- 
est problem  the  American  people  face  at 
present  is  inflation  and  a  chief  cause  of 
that  inflation  has  been  the  policy  of  Ped- 
ei-al  budget  deficits.  It  is  a  fact  in  a  fam- 
ily budget  as  well  as  a  goveiTiment 
budget  you  cannot  continue  to  spend 
more  money  than  you  take  in  without 
serious  consequences. 

Although  it  Is  easy  to  blame  an  aa- 
miiiistration  in  power  for  a  reckless  fis- 
cal policy,  it  is  true  that  if  such  a  policy 
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is  put  into  effect,  It  is  primarily  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress.  It  is  the 
Congress  which  has  the  power  to  au- 
thorize programs  and  appropriate  ftmds 
for  Federal  Government  programs.  It  is 
clear  from  our  own  political  history  that 
the  Democrats,  who  have  controlled  Con- 
giess  for  38  out  of  the  past  42  years,  have 
encouraged  and  aided  the  trend  toward 
Federal  deficit  financing.  The  other  con- 
sequences of  this  reckless  fiscal  policy 
have  been  the  centralization  of  power  In 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Increase  of  more  and  more  con- 
trols over  our  free  enterprise  system. 
There  can  be  no  effective  program  for 
fiscal  responsibility  unless  it  has  the  ac- 
tive support  of  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship. Over  the  past  4  decades — and  cer- 
tainly during  the  time  I  have  served  In 
the  House — the  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress has  not  exercised  fiscal  restraint. 

The  record  of  RepubUcans  in  Congress 
has  been  based  on  sound  conservative 
principles:  reduction  of  Federal  spend- 
ing, promotion  of  individual  freedom, 
strengthening  our  free  enterprise  system. 
curbing  Inflation,  eliminating  Federal 
deficits,  and  easing  of  the  tax  burden  for 
all  Americans  especially  the  middle  class. 
As  a  result  I  have  been  voting  the  mi- 
nority against  new  and  massive  spend- 
ing programs  passed  by  the  Congress. 

The  Democratic  leadership  and  a  ma- 
jority of  Democratic  Members  have  voted 
to  increase  funds  for  programs  in  the 
President's  budget.  These  fimds  have 
been  raised  above  even  record  high 
spending  levels.  This  increase  in  expendi- 
tures is  only  part  of  the  problem.  There 
has  been  a  consistent  stream  of  costly 
proposals  tor  massive  new  Federal  pro- 
grams. It  is  sti-ange  that  at  the  same  time 
certain  voices  in  Congress  decry  the  prob- 
lem of  Inflation,  these  same  individuals 
are  proposing  new  spending  programs 
which  would  dwarf  our  present  programs 
in  costs  to  the  taxpayers.  If  adopted, 
these  new  measures  would  greatly  in- 
crease our  problems  with  infiation. 

If  the  Democratic  leadership  and  the 
majority  of  Democrats  in  this  Congress 
wish  to  take  positive  action  to  eliminate 
Federal  deficits,  cut  spending  and  reduce 
Inflation,  I  Invite  them  to  cosponsor  and 
vote  for  the  constitutional  amendment 
I  have  proposed  to  require  a  balanced 
Federal  funds  budget.  This  would  be  a 
positive,  permanent,  and  effective  step 
toward  a  policy  of  fiscal  responsibility.  It 
is  only  by  getting  back  to  the  funda- 
mental law  of  economics — you  cannot 
continue  to  spend  ftmds  you  do  not  have 
without  suffering  the  economic  conse- 
quences that  we  can  hope  to  restore  fls- 
cal sanity. 

Congress  needs  to  adopt  a  mechanism 
for  itself  and  for  the  administration  in 
power  to  curb  Federal  spending.  It  is  only 
by  establishing  a  balanced  budget  that 
all  of  us  In  Congress— Republicans  and 
Democrats,  conservatives  and  llberEils.— 
can  prove  our  commitment  to  fiscal  re- 
.sponslbility. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
'vhen  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  many  of  his  majority  party 
colleagues  take  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
place  the  blame  for  inflation  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
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Republicans  in  Congress,  in  amazement 
I  say  to  myself,  "Look  who's  talking." 

Some  of  those  ver>-  same  Members  ti*y- 
Ing  to  divert  "blame"  to  other  parties 
we  the  very  same  people  who  vote  for 
every  spending  bill — except  national  de- 
fense, for  every  amendment  to  increase 
spending  amounts — except  national  de- 
fense, and  oppose  every  effort  to  cut  ap- 
piopriations bills — except  national 
defense. 

The  pilme  impetus  for  big  Federal 
spending,  and  the  big  Federal  borrowing 
to  support  it,  has  been  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations and  Democratic-controlled 
Congresses.  With  the  "New  Frontier  "  and 
"Great  Society"  programs,  the  stream  of 
Federal  money  into  the  economy  became 
a  deluge.  The  inflationary  spiral  began 
to  take  off. 

When  President  Nixon  took  office, 
the  Inflationary  pattern  was  well-en- 
trenched. His  immediate  reaction,  there- 
fore, was  to  reduce  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy and  cut  back  on  Federal 
spending. 

Cries  of  outrage  and  anguish  aro.se 
immediately  from  all  those  vested  in- 
teiests  which  had  been  feeding  at  the 
Federal  trough.  The  attempted  discon- 
tinuance of  a  costly  and  unworkable 
program  brought  floods  of  lobbyists  for 
its  continuance.  Impoundment  of  ap- 
propriated funds  brought  lawsuits  and 
threats  from  congressional  leaders.  The 
return  of  power  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments brought  massive  resistance 
from  bureaucratic  and  congressional 
leaders  who  saw  their  power  bases 
imdermined. 

Despite  the  President's  best  efforts, 
tlie  Congress — under  Democratic  con- 
trol— continued  to  authorize  new  pro- 
grams and  spend  at  a  rate  which  could 
not  be  met  from  Federal  revenues. 

Here  is  an  economic  and  political  "fact 
of  life": 

The  annual  budget  figure — some  $305 
billion  this  year — Is  not  pulled  out  of  thin 
air  by  the  President  and  his  advisers.  It 
Is  a  figure  which  is  largely  mandated  by 
congressional  action  In  authorizing  and 
appropriating  legislation.  Attempts  to 
blame  the  President,  therefore,  for  a  rec- 
ord Federal  budget  and  a  record  deficit 
are  misdirected.  The  Congress  set  the 
parameters  for  that  budget,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  by  "backdoor  spending" 
the  "uncontrollables" — items  not  subject 
to  annual  appropriations — which  now 
constitute  more  than  two-thirds  of  our 
budget  expenditures,  and  the  Congress 
repeatedly  and  explicitly  authorized 
further  and  further  expansion  of  our 
public  debt.  Most  recently,  the  Speaker 
himself  broke  a  190  to  190  tie  vote  on  yet 
another  increase  in  the  "temporary"  debt 
celling. 

The  Piesldent  has  consistently  resisted 
the  big  spending  bills  of  a  Democratic- 
controlled  Congress.  He  has  vetoed  38 
bills  altogether:  these  bills  proposed  a 
total «Bxpenditure  of  $1379  billion.  On 
33  of  these  bills,  the  Congress  sustained 
his  veto  and  subsequently  passed  less 
expensive  measures,  for  a  totaJ  savings  to 
the  taxpayer  of  $25  billion.  However,  the 
Congress  also  overrode  five  vetoes,  at  a 
total  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  $32  billion. 

The  Congress  has  taken  a  major  step 
away  from  the  fiscally  liTCsponslble  pat- 


terns of  the  past  by  enacting  the  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act.  This 
legislation  establishes  Budget  Commit- 
tees in  both  House  and  Senate,  and  re- 
quires approval  of  a  spending  celling  for 
each  fiscal  year.  In  its  actions  on  appro- 
priations measures,  the  Congress  must 
remain  within  this  ceiling.  Furthermore, 
the  legislation  prohibits  such  "backdoor 
spending"  as  the  items  which  have  con- 
tributed so  substantially  to  inflation  in 
the  past. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  Budget  Control  Act  is  that,  for  the 
first  time,  it  places  the  fiscal  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Congress  "up  front"  and 
makes  them  highly  visible  to  all  con- 
cerned. No  longer  can  the  majority  push 
through  large  expenditures  without  con- 
sideration of  their  eventual  Inflationary 
consequences. 

No  longer  will  we  have  multibilllon 
dollar  "bailouts"  for  every  special  inter- 
est group  which  can  command  a  Demo- 
cratic majoiity.  Under  Democratic  lead- 
ership. Congress  has  been  responsible  for 
substantial  infiation  over  the  past  dec- 
ade, and  it  will  now  be  called  to  accoimc 
for  its  actions  In  "priming  the  pump"  of 
an  already  overheated  economy. 

From  recent  statements,  however,  ii 
appears  that  the  Democrats  have 
learned  nothing  from  past  experience. 
Their  proposals  for  dealing  with  infla- 
tion drag  out  some  of  the  same  old  chest- 
nuts which  have  caused  so  much  agon.v 
in  the  past.  No  further  comment  need 
be  made  on  the  harmful  effect  of  In- 
creased Federal  spending;  It  Is  a  short- 
rim  palliative  which  worsens  the  long- 
run  disease.  Wage  and  price  controLs 
have  proven  to  have  such  a  totally  dis- 
torting and  disastrous  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy that  private  enterprise  is  still  trying 
to  recover.  Not  only  did  these  controls 
drive  important  commodities  out  of  US. 
markets  and  Into  more  lucrative  foreign 
markets,  but  they  set  the  stage  for  hor- 
rendous increases  when  the  controLs 
were  lifted. 

Food  prices  have  increased  an  average 
22  percent  since  last  year. 

The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  more 
than  12  percent. 

The  coimtry  is  beset  by  waves  of 
strikes,  as  unions  demand  wage  increases 
ranging  up  to  25  percent  or  more,  to 
make  up  for  the  period  when  they  were 
under  controls. 

It  is  somewhat  Incredible  to  me  that 
leading  Democrats  continue  to  look  upon 
wage  and  price  controls  as  the  answer 
to  inflation,  given  the  sorry  track  record 
of  such  controls. 

As  for  a  tax  reduction.  1  would  be  the 
first  to  support  such  a  break,  providing 
that  the  reduced  revenue  Is  offset  by  a 
comparable  reduction  in  Federal  spend- 
ing. We  are  on  exceedingly  shaky  finan- 
cial ground  already,  and  our  $10  billion 
deficit  for  this  year  is  not  going  to  be 
helped  by  a  measure  which  reduces  tax 
revenues  by  several  billion  more  dollars 
but  which  does  nothing  to  reduce  spend- 
ing. Senate  Democrats  who  attempted 
to  attach  a  tax-cut  rider  to  House  ap- 
proved legislation  were  voted  down  by 
their  wiser  colleagues,  who  realized  that 
tax  reform  is  a  complex  fiscal  and  eco- 
nomic Issue  which  cannot  be  treated  as 
a  political  football. 
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Inflation  Is  B  cancer  on  our  economy. 
It  Is  the  most  pressing  prolilem  facing 
our  Nation  today.  Inflation  lurks  always 
to  cliallenge  industrialized  and  under- 
developed nations  alike.  But  we  can  (ace 
inflation  head  on,  and  we  can  bring  it 
under  control,  if  we  have  the  determina- 
tion. The  first  step  in  tliis  process  has 
got  to  be  the  exercise  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility by  the  Congress,  and  this  espe- 
cially means  the  majority  party.  Federal 
spending  must  lie  cut.  The  enactment 
of  expensive  new  programs  must  be 
balanced  by  the  excision  of  worthless 
old  programs.  Political  gain  must  be  sub- 
ordinated to  a  long-term  concern  over 
the  good  of  the  Nation. 

This  lias  always  been  my  own  program, 
and  that  of  most  fiscally  responsible 
Republicans.  We  are  losing  our  chief 
spokesman  and  most  dedicated  crusader, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gboss)  at  the  end  of  this  Congress. 
I  can  only  hope  that  those  on  the 
majority  side  will  take  heed  of  his  re- 
peated warnings  of  fiscal  disaster — a 
disaster  which  seems  ever-closer  in 
reality — and  work  with  us  to  stem  the 
tide  of  Inflation  and  restore  fiscal  integ- 
rity to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  docs 
not  anyone  In  Washington  understand 
that  it  Is  tile  price  of  food,  climbing 
interest  ratet  and  other  rising  costs  that 
arc  the  real  problems  facing  Americans? 
Cannot  anyone  see  beyond  Watergate 
far  enough  to  realize  that  Inflation  Is 
robbing  everjone  and  tearing  this  coun- 
try apart? 

Those  are  very  basic  questions,  and 
similar  ones  are  thrown  at  me  nearly 
every  day.  The  rising  cost  of  living  is  by 
far  people's  biggest  concern. 

The  answer  is  that  many  of  us  are 
very  concerned  about  this  problem,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  con- 
cern that  has  been  played  down  by  the 
news  media  In  its  concentration  on  other 
stories  out  of  Washington. 

Arthur  Bums,  head  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  is  a  major  economist  who 
has  expressed  alarm  about  the  Infla- 
tionary situation. 

Dr.  Bums  said  recently : 

Inflationary  forces  are  now  rampant  in 
every  major  industrial  nation  of  the  world. 
For  many  years  our  economy  and  tbat  of 
other  nations  has  had  a  serious  underlying 
bias  toward  inflation. 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  inflation 
breeds  fear.  It  saps  public  confidence  in 
a  more  personal  way  than  almost  any 
other  threat;  it  produces  generalized 
anxiety  likely  to  lash  out  against  poli- 
ticians, institutions,  foreignei-s,  social 
classes — against  any  handy  target.  Dr. 
Bums  said: 

Tae  gravity  of  our  current  loOatlonary 
problems  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  It 
past  experience  is  any  guide,  the  future  of 
our  country  Is  in  Jeopardy.  If  continued, 
inflation  at  anytlUng  liice  the  present  rate 
would  tiireaten  the  ver>'  foundatlous  of  our 
society. 

That  is  an  ominous  warning  coming 
rrcm  so  scholarly  a  gentleman.  But  the 
reaction  of  many  people  to  higher  prices 
pt  the  grocery  store,  reduced  pensions, 
increaiied  education  expenses,  and  all  the 
other  personal  economic  problems  caused 


by  inflation  should  be  enough  to  con- 
vince national  leaders  of  the  wisdom  in 
Bums'  evaluation.  People  are  angry  and 
they  want  action.  The  danger  comes 
when  the  action  some  politicians  pro- 
pose threatens  our  whole  way  of  Ufe. 

Even  after  our  unhappy  experience 
with  partial  wage  and  price  controls  a 
few  months  ago,  you  hear  talk  again 
about  going  to  tliat  kind  of  policy.  The 
statements  are  coming  from  many  of  the 
same  Democrats  who  saddled  us  with 
that  disastrous  control  program  in  the 
first  place.  Obviously  they  cannot  be 
talking  about  going  back  to  a  program  of 
partial  controls,  because  we  saw  that 
they  do  not  work  either  equitably  or 
economically. 

So  the  proposal  must  be  for  complete 
controls,  and  complete  economic  control 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  national- 
izing all  major  means  of  production — in 
other  words,  socialism.  Tbat  would  be  a 
drastic  change  In  our  way  of  life  and  one 
that  I  am  doubtful  many  Americans 
want  to  take. 

It  puzzles  me  that  this  kind  of  propcsal 
gets  talked  about  when  there  is  another 
more  reasonable  route  to  getting  our 
economy  back  in  order.  The  main  prob- 
lem with  this  route  is  that  It  does  not 
appeal  to  the  politicians,  particularly  the 
politicians  in  Congress.  The  reason  it 
lacks  appeal  is  that  it  would  bring 
screams  from  every  special-Interest 
group  in  the  coimtry,  and  nearly  every 
Ameilcan  Is  the  member  of  at  least  one 
such  special  interest. 

This  route  to  economic  stability  is  cut- 
ting Government  s[>endlng.  Obviously, 
that  is  nothing  new  or  novel,  but.  so  far, 
it  has  proved  almost  Impmslble  to  bring 
about. 

Let  me  give  you  some  figures  to  make 
it  a  little  clearer  why  Government  ex- 
penditures are  so  much  a  part  of  the  in- 
flationary problems.  In  the  past  44  years, 
40  of  which  the  Democrats  have  con- 
trolled Con?iess  and  therefore  con- 
trolled exclusively  the  Nation's  purse 
strings,  annual  Federal  spending  has 
risen  from  $3  bilUon  to  $304  billion.  That 
Is  a  10,000-percent  Increase  In  spending 
during  a  period  when  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation only  doubled.  It  has  to  be  a  major 
inflationary  factor. 

In  that  same  44-year  period,  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  has  increased  450  per- 
cent since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the 
Federal  pay  has  gone  up  146  percent. 
The  combination  of  a  bigger  and  bigger 
bureaucracy  at  higher  and  higher  pay 
just  has  to  be  very  inflationary. 

Meanwhile  the  average  percent  of 
earning  paid  out  by  all  Americans  to 
all  levels  of  government  has  jumped 
from  11.6  percent  to  31.3  percent.  There- 
fore, not  only  has  increased  Government 
spending  contributed  significantly  to  the 
cost-of-living  problem,  but  the  tax  dol- 
lars needed  to  support  that  spending 
have  cut  into  the  spendable  income  you 
need  to  personally  cope  with  the  infla- 
tionary spiral. 

■yet  another  set  of  statistics  suggest 
Government's  role  in  fueling  Inflation.  In 
the  post  20  years,  all  of  which  have  seen 
the  Democrats  nmnlng  the  economy  In 
their  role  as  the  legislative  majority. 
Congress  has  rolled  up  $218  billion  in 


budget  deflclts  adding  $234  billion  to 
the  national  debt.  Exactly  20  years  ago. 
In  the  1954-55  period,  the  rise  In  the 
cost-of-living  averaged  out  to  almost 
nothing.  It  Is  not  hard  to  calculate  that 
two  decades  of  deficits  have  been  signif- 
icant contributors  to  our  present  infla- 
tionary problem. 

The  answer  to  inflation  for  anyone  in- 
volved in  Government  is  rather  obvious — 
cut  spending.  It  is  necessary  not  only  to 
balance  the  budget,  but  reduce  spend- 
ing to  a  point  that  we  can  begin  paying 
off  the  national  debt.  Only  then  will  Gov- 
ernment dollars  stop  interfering  with  the 
free  market,  and  thus  stop  pushing  prices 
upward. 

But,  the  solution,  while  obvious.  Is  not 
so  easy.  Everyone  is  for  cutting  Govern- 
ment spending — imtil  it  affects  them  ad- 
versely. If  we  are  to  make  the  cuts  neces- 
san-  to  do  the  job  of  halting  Inflation, 
no  program  can  be  sacred.  These  cuts 
caiuot  all  come  out  of  some  favorite 
whipping  boy  like  defense.  They  will 
have  to  be  made  across  the  board.  And 
they  will,  without  a  doubt,  hurt. 

That  is  where  the  political  problem 
comes  in.  Are  people  upset  enough  about 
inflation  to  hurt  a  little  to  stop  It?  Too 
many  politicians  think  not.  'Thus,  the 
spending  goes  on  and  the  inflation  fol- 
lows it.  But,  If  Arthur  Bums  is  correct 
that  in  the  near  future  that  attitude 
could  destroy  our  society,  maybe  It  is 
time  to  get  the  word  to  those  politicians. 

The  word  is  this — inflation  is  serious 
and  we  must  act  to  stabilize  the  econ- 
omy. We  must  face  up  to  the  pressmes 
that  will  be  brought  by  special  interests 
as  they  seek  to  save  their  portion  of  the 
dole.  We  must  act  In  the  national  in- 
tei-est  which  does  not  necessarily  mean 
satisfying  each  little  special  interest. 
The  national  Interest  is  getting  the  hi- 
flation  thief  out  of  everyone's  pocket. 
That  means  cutting  Federal  spending, 
and  no  amount  of  congressional  cover- 
up  by  the  Democrats  can  bury  the  fact 
that  the  legislative  leadership  respon- 
sibility for  doing  Just  that  has  been  en- 
trusted to  them.  If  they  fall  to  act,  then 
the  responslbiUty  for  rampant  inflation 
must  be  placed  squarely  on  Democratic 
Party  shoulders. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  this  afternoon  In  discussing  in- 
flation, and  specifically  the  direct  effect 
that  expanded  Federal  spending  has 
upon  the  Inflationaiy  pressui'es  wlilch 
we,  as  a  nation,  face. 

In  researchhiE  the  subject.  I  noted  with 
great  interest  a  statement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Mr.  Mauon  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Mahon's  statement  wax  made 
at  the  time  he  presented  to  the  Congress 
the  "1974  Budget  Scorekeeping  Report 
No.  11."  He  advised  that: 

The  total  impact  of  Congressional  actions 
find  inactions  m  the  recent  session  was  to 
increase  outlays  by  t3.S  bUlion  over  the  orig- 
inal January  budget  as  amended. 

The  budget  report  was  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduc- 
tion of  Federal  Expenditures  and  was  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Recobd  on 
January  14,  1974. 

Further  research  reveals  that  the  Dem- 
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ocrat-controlled  Congicss  added  sub- 
stantia! budget  increases  to  dozens  of 
measures  and  in  many  instances  insisted 
on  mandator}'  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations. Many  of  these  are  programs 
that  have  very  dubious  records  of  ad- 
ministration and  effectiveness— tielfarc, 
food  stamps,  and  pork  barrel  programs 
are  examples. 

Notwithstanding  the  necessary  preoc- 
cupation of  Congress  with  the  impeach- 
ment issue.  I  believe  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  American  public  to  move  to 
curb  Inflation.  I  direct  the  special  atten- 
tion of  Members  of  the  House  to  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  I  cosponsored. 
and  which  was  just  recentlj'  introduced. 

My  amendment  would  require  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  operate  under  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Fui-ther.  it  would  require 
pa-ssage  of  revenue-producing  legislation 
prior  to  spending  legislation  in  periods 
when  a  Federal  deficit  is  expected  for  2 
or  more  fiscal  years*. 

Our  serious  problems  with  Inflation  de- 
mand that  we  eliminate  the  chief  cause 
of  that  inflation — deficit  spending  by  the 
Federal  Government.  We  cannot  expect 
significant  relief  from  inflation  until  the 
Congress  is  forced  by  constitutional  law 
to  spend  within  the  Government's  In- 
come, which  is  the  Intent  of  my  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  to  Members 
of  the  House  that  even  though  we  are 
looking  at  reforms  in  the  tax  codes  of 
the  country,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  critical  question  is  still  spend- 
ing reform.  Our  whole  system  now  is 
based  upon  going  further  and  further 
into  debt  each  year,  and  each  year  the 
Congress  simply  votes  to  increase  the 
debt  ceiling  rather  than  decrease  the 
spending  ceiling. 

Just  like  an  individual's  personal  debts, 
that  Federal  debt  is  going  to  have  to  be 
repaid — and  we  all  know  it  will  be  the  in- 
dividual citizens  of  this  country  who  will 
have  to  pay  it,  as  well  as  cope  with  the 
Inflation  it  is  now  causing. 

The  record  clearly  shows  tliat  Demo- 
crats have  been  consistently  irrespon- 
sible in  adding  to  Federal  expenditures, 
and  failing  to  balance  these  Increases  by 
either  other  economies  or  adding  to  the 
Federal  revenues.  Thus,  we  do  not  have 
to  speculate  about  the  pernicious  effects 
of  inflation,  because  we  can  see  them  all 
about  us.  As  far  as  inflation  is  concerned, 
the  No.  1  culprit  in  our  country  is  the 
Democrat-controlled  Congress. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  sponsoring  this  special  order 
on  inflation  and  Government  spending. 
Economic  affairs  constitute  one  of  the 
most  important  Issues  before  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  doubt  if  there  ever  was  a 
time  when  we  had  to  chart  so  narrow  a 
course  between  the  twin  threats  of  run- 
away inflation  and  devastating  recession. 

The  problem  with  Inflation  merits  our 
most  concentrated  attention  and  objec- 
tivity. I  was  interested  in  the  distin- 
guished Speaker's  views  on  the  economy, 
for  his  statement  focuses  our  attention 
on  this  vital  matter.  But  I  was  also 
lather  disappointed  at  the  partLian  tone 
of  some  of  his  remarks.  The  American 
people  are  not  interested  in  assessing  the 


blame  for  our  economic  problems.  They 
do  not  want  promises  of  instant  solu- 
tions which  they  know  cannot  be  ful- 
filled. They  want  a  dispassionate,  rea- 
soned, and  disciplined  attack  on  increas- 
ing prices. 

With  the  situation  as  difficult  as  it  is. 
it  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  plenty 
of  humility  to  be  passed  around  among 
all  policymakers,  including  us  in  Con- 
gress. It  b:  just  plain  silly  for  one  party 
to  blame  the  other  or  for  one  branch  of 
Government  to  blame  the  other  when  we 
should  be  expending  our  energy  in  the 
effort  to  increase  our  undei  standing  of 
our  economic  problems. 

The  solution  to  inflation  must  follow 
from  a  careful  and  comprehensive  ap- 
piaisal  of  the  causes  of  inflation.  The 
Democratic  leadership  has  made  no  such 
aijpraisal. 

Instead,  our  distinguj.*:hed  sjjeaker  has 
merely  asserted  that  the  fundamental 
tools  of  monetaiy  and  fiscal  policy  do 
not  work  and  that  an  incomes  policy,  a 
return  to  direct  price,  wage,  and  proflt 
controls  is  the  appropriate  course. 

I  must  take  sharp  execution  to  such 
a  view.  There  is  simply  not  one  shred  of 
evidence  which  indicates  that  wage  and 
price  controls  can  effectively  hold  down 
prices  over  the  long  run  without  causing 
economic  chaos.  Many  of  the  shortages 
we  have  now  have  resulted  because  con- 
trolled domestic  prices  led  to  decreases 
In  investment,  increased  exports,  and  so 
on. 

Before  controls  were  implemented, 
most  economists  stated  that  they  would 
cause  dislocation,  shortages,  black  mar- 
kets, and  a  large  bubble  of  price  in- 
creases as  soon  as  controls  were  removed. 
In  spite  of  this  advice.  Congress  gave  the 
administration  a  blank  check  to  Impose 
controls  and  virtually  insisted  that  it  do 
so.  The  administration  finally  made  the 
mistake  of  acceding  to  that  demand  in 
August  of  1971,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
monetary  and  fiscal  restraint  had 
brought  Inflation  down  from  above  a  6- 
percent  rate  to  below  a  4-percent  rate 
by  that  time. 

The  controls  were  followed  by  dislo- 
cations, shortages,  and  black  markets,  as 
In  beef.  Prices  were  repressed  for  a  time, 
but  as  soon  as  controls  were  removed, 
there  was  an  explosion  of  prices.  It  has 
proven  very  difficult  to  remove  controls. 

And  yet.  while  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures, partly  caused  by  controls,  are  still 
working  their  way  through  the  economy, 
the  Democratic  leadership  calls  for  new 
controls.  The  public  must  think  we  are 
slow  learners. 

The  assertion  that  fiscal  and  monetary 
tools  will  not  work  to  bring  down  Infla- 
tion is  also  mistaken.  The  evidence  over 
the  last  100  years  shows  that  decreases 
in  money  supply  are  followed,  after  a  lag. 
by  recession,  and  gieater  than  average 
inciea.ies  in  the  money  supply  are  fol- 
lowed, again  after  a  lag,  by  Inflation.  The 
evidence  is  also  just  as  clear  that  when 
consumption  and  investment  demand  are 
already  strong,  deflclts  in  the  Govern- 
ment budget  lead  to  inflation.  This  was 
made  clear  in  the  1967-69  inflation, 
which  was  stimulated  by  the  failure  to 
increase  revenues  to  cover  the  costs  of 
the  Vietnam  war  and  again  in  the  lost 


3  fiscal  years,  when  large  deflclts  were 
run  in  spite  of  booming  investment  and 
export  demand. 

Government  deficits  fuel  Inflation  in 
tv.o  ways.  They  put  more  money  iu  the 
hands  of  the  public  to  purchase  goods, 
and  they  finance  programs  which  take 
resources  out  of  the  private  sector,  thus 
reducing  the  amount  of  production  which 
may  be  applied  to  the  kinds  of  goods 
which  consumers  wish  to  buy.  It  amazes 
me  that  anyone  who  would  claim  credit 
on  belwlf  of  Congress  for  passing  the 
Budget  ..\ct  of  1974.  which  recognizes  the 
need  for  projier  fiscal  policy,  would  at  the 
same  time  argue  that  Government  spend- 
ing makes  no  difference  to  inflation. 

Tliat  argument  is  merely  a  rationaliza- 
tion for  continued  reckless  spending. 
And  Congress  has  spent  recklessly.  We 
do  not  evaluate  programs  to  see  that  they 
are  achieving  their  objectives.  We  do  not 
eliminate  outmoded  programs.  We  have 
^■Ilowed  backdoor  spending  to  explode. 
thus  wiping  out  the  discipline  which  has 
been  exercised  by  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Our  problem  now  is  not  lack  of  de- 
mand. The  economic  downtown  of  re- 
cent months  is  directly  due  to  the  oil 
shortage  and  consequent  price  hikes  and 
other  materials  shortages  which  con- 
strain production.  Raw  materials  proces- 
sors are  operoting  at  well  above  90  per- 
cent of  capacity  which  Is  far  above  their 
desired  levels  of  output.  Even  with  the 
downturn,  imemployment  has  remained 
at  5  2  percent  which  is  low  for  a  period 
of  falling  real  output. 

Our  problem  is  Inflation.  Tlie  demand 
induced  inflation  of  last  year,  coupled 
with  miavoldable  Increased  cost  of  food 
and  energy,  have  created  a  rampant  in- 
flation psychology.  To  turn  the  corner 
on  Inflation,  we  must  defeat  the  infla- 
tion psychology  which  feeds  on  itself. 
We  must  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
those  who  are  looking  for  higher  prices. 

The  only  reliable  way  to  accomplish 
this  is  through  continued  fiscal  and 
monetary  restraint.  When  people  see 
that  Government  is  not  going  to  en- 
dorse inflation  by  expanding  credit  and 
Government  demand,  inflation  will  re- 
cede. Restraint  must  be  applied  pru- 
dently so  that  we  do  not  set  recessionary 
forces  in  motion.  But  the  restraint  must 
last  until  business,  labor  and  consumers 
expect  less  inflation  instead  of  more. 
Once  this  occurs,  we  can  begin  to  set  the 
stage  for  a  new  sustained,  nonlnflntion- 
ari;'  economic  expansion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
has  been  said  in  this  body  over  the  past 
few  weeks  about  the  serious  problems 
this  country  faces  in  combating  the  ter- 
rible inflation  that  grips  our  economy. 
Unfortunately  the  blame  for  inflation  has 
been  placed  everjwhei-e  except  where  it 
belongs — on  the  Democratic-controlled 
Congress. 

It  is  the  lesponEibility  of  the  Congie.M. 
and  especially  tlie  House,  to  be  the  fiscal 
watchdog  for  the  country.  Instead  Con- 
gress has  embarked  on  spending  pro- 
grams like  a  lO-year-old  with  his  allow- 
ance in  a  candy  store.  It  is  verj'  easy  and 
convenient  to  place  the  blame  for  infla- 
tion elsewhere.  But  the  plain  fact  is  that 
Congress    controls    tlie   Federal    purse- 
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strings  and  it  is  Congress'  obligation  to 
i-ee  Uiat  tliey  are  puUed  tighter  when 
Government  spending  has  reached  ex- 
lessive  levels.  It  is  obvious  that  those 
levels  have  been  achieved.  For  the  first 
lime  in  oui-  Nation's  history  we  are  head- 
ing for  a  budget  of  over  S300  billion.  Tag- 
ring  along  with  this  astounding  Hgure  is 
Ills  inflationary  brother — a  deficit  of 
close  to  $11  billion.  If  the  citizens  of  this 
land  want  to  know  what  is  feeding  infla- 
tion, they  have  to  look  no  further  than 
Capitol  Hill.  It  Is  long  past  time  to  tight- 
en our  belts,  make  some  tough  deci- 
.sions — and  cut  Federal  spending. 

One  of  the  problems  that  Congif.>.s 
must  face  In  reducing  the  level  of  spend- 
ing Is  the  many  bills  that  come  before 
us  containing  a  variety  of  programs, 
fome  good  and  some  bad.  All  too  often 
the  congressional  attitude  has  been  to 
take  the  whole  bill  since  the  overall  ef- 
fect i-s  felt  to  be  beneficial.  However. 
this  is  exactly  the  type  of  voting  that 
feeds  inflation.  Rather  than  cut  out  the 
extravagant  portion  that  will  contribute 
to  inflation,  too  many  Members  have 
been  content  to  swallow  the  entire  pack- 
age. It  is  time  to  do  some  pruning  of 
these  loaded  bills. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress I  have  voted  against  over  %lb  bil- 
lion for  various  pieces  of  legislation.  Un- 
fortunately some  of  what  was  contained 
in  those  bills  was  imdoubtedly  beneflcial. 
However,  it  was  the  same  old  story  of 
forcing  us  to  swallow  the  bad  with  the 
good,  the  extravagant  giveaways  with 
the  wise  spending.  If  the  Congress  is  ever 
to  assume  the  responsibility  to  control 
Government  spending  that  is  rightfully 
ours,  we  must  stop  accepting  this  type  of 
legislation.  Instead,  each  Member  should 
assume  the  obligation  to  search  for  the 
fat  in  each  piece  of  legislation  and  then 
act  to  cut  that  fat.  It  is  the  only  way  that 
inflation  can  begin  to  be  brought  under 


tional  facts  concerning  the  role  of  Con- 
gress in  fueling  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  economic  ex- 
perts with  whom  I  have  ever  conferred 
believe  that  the  single  most  important 
cause  of  inflation  is  exceiwive  Govern- 
ment spending.  And  there  is  no  question 
that  we.  as  Members  of  Congiess.  play 
a  very  vital  role  in  the  determination  of 
each  years  level  of  Government  spend- 
ing. 

As  «e  all  know,  each  year  the  executive 
branch  assimilates  and  delivers  to  the 
Congress  the  projected  budget  require- 
ments of  all  Federal  depaitments  and 
aaencies.  It  Is  then  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congiess  to  analyze  these  budget  re- 
quests and  to  formulate  and  approve  the 
necessary  authoi-ization  and  appropria- 
tion bills  in  order  to  fund  Uie  Federal 
Government. 

U  the  Congress  believes  that  the  budget 
request  for  a  specific  category  is  insuffi- 
cient, the  Congress  may  raise  that  level. 
Conversely,  the  Congress  may  also  de- 
crease funding  in  areas  where  it  believes 
the  administration  has  been  excessive 
in  its  budget  request. 

In  the  past  44  years,  annual  Federal 
■•-pending  has  increased  from  $4  billion  to 
a  proposed  $305  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1975,  which  is  almost  a  1,000-percent  in- 
crease. Over  the  past  30  years,  more  than 
*218  billion  in  budget  deficits  has  been 
amassed  and  consequently,  It  has  been 
necessary  to  raise  the  national  debt  limit 
by  $234  billion.  Statutorily,  all  of  these 
Increases  have  had  to  receive  congres- 
.slonal  approval. 

During  Thursday's  special  order,  spe- 
cific mention  was  made  of  the  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  which 
was  recently  signed  into  law.  I  certainly 
agree  that  this  Ls  much-needed  legisla- 
tion which  wUl  provide  an  effective 
mechanism  toward  better  congressional 
control  over  the  annual  budgetary  proc- 


control.  Congress  need  look  no  further    ess.  However,  there  are  certainly  other 


than  the  halls  of  Capitol  Hill  to  find  the 
answer  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  iMr. 
Y03KCI  for  having  to  take  this  special 
order  on  such  an  auspicious  occasion, 
when  I  am  cure  in  another  10  or  15  min- 
utes all  America  wUl  be  breathlessly 
awaitmg  the  great  road  show  that  will 
be  taking  place  In  the  Raybum  Build- 
ing. I  hope  they  all  have  their  makeup 
on. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  listened 
with  great  interest  and  considerable  dis- 
may to  the  special  order  on  Thursday. 
July  18.  In  which  several  of  my  colleagues 
in  Democratic  leadership  positions  par- 
ticipated. As  you  will  undoubtedly  re- 
call, the  subject  of  that  special  order  was 
the  sorry  state  of  the  American  economy. 

The  gist  of  the  message  which  was  de- 
livered during  the  special  order  was  that 
the  blame  for  the  inflationary  sph^I 
we  are  now  experiencing  can  be  placed 
on  one  place  only — squarely  on  the 
■houlders  of  the  admhiistratlon.  It  was 
implied   that  Congress  has   performed 

admirably  in  its  fight  against  inflation 

a  notion  with  which  I  must  strongly  take 
issue.  Therefore,  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  Into  the  open  some  addi- 


areas  where  we  need  to  take  immediate 
action.  For  example,  where  Is  the  mean- 
ingful tax  reform  legislation,  which  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  repeatedly  assured  us  will  be 
forthcoming  in  this  Congress?  The  bill 
is  still  in  markup  stages  in  the  commit- 
tee :  even  if  it  were  to  be  reported  out  in 
the  immediate  future,  that  would  leave 
precious  httle  time  for  both  Houses  to 
approve  the  bill  prior  to  adjournment  of 
the  93d  Congress.  Where  is  national 
health  insurance?  Yet  to  be  considered 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Where  is  House  Resolution  988,  the  com- 
mittee reform  resolution?  Bottled  up 
.somewhere  in  the  Democi-atlc  Caucus. 
And  wheie  is  the  Oil  and  Gas  Energy 
Tax  Act.  which  deals  with  the  oil-de- 
uletion  allowance  and  foreign  tax  cred- 
its? The  bill  Is  being  held  up  by  in- 
fighting among  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship. 

All  of  these  Uungs  deserve  Immediate 
consideration  by  the  Congress,  so  that 
appropriate  action  may  be  taken  prior 
to  adjournment.  And  all  of  these  bills 
will  certainly  help  us  to  improve  and  re- 
duce our  InflaUonary  spiral,  so  that  the 
pinch  which  our  constituents  feel  may  be 
reduced. 

I  realize  it  is  difficult  for  us  all  to  rec- 


ognize the  Impact  that  we,  as  Members 
of  Congress,  liave  had  in  adding  to  our 
inflationary  trends.  I  also  realize  how 
easy  it  is  to  "point  Uie  finger"  elsewhere 
and  blame  the  administration  for  the  en- 
tire economic  mess  In  which  we  find  our- 
selves and  how  tempting  It  becomes  to 
support  appropriations  for  everything 
fi'om  .social  programs  to  defense  budg- 
ets. However,  unless  the  Congress  takes 
positive  action  now  to  enact  sotmd  leg- 
islation and  to  refoim  its  internal  work- 
ings to  better  cope  with  the  Inflationary 
crisis,  we  will  continue  to  do  permanent 
harm  to  our  Nation's  economy  and  to  our 
constituents. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entlie 
Nation  is  looking  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  relief  from  inflation.  But  what 
do  they  see?  They  see  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  pointing  the  finger  of 
blame  at  each  other  like  naughty  chil- 
dren while  prices  go  up  and  up. 

It  is  about  time  we  realize  that  Con- 
gress is  as  much  to  blame  for  inflation  as 
the  administration.  The  only  way  we  are 
going  to  lick  the  problem  Is  by  joining 
forces  and  working  as  a  team. 

If  we  can  cut  Government  spending, 
we  can  at  least  clow  inflation.  The  an- 
nual Federal  budget  has  grown  from  $4 
biUion  in  1930  to  more  than  $300  billion 
today.  The  national  debt  now  stands  at 
$234  billion  and  Federal  spending  now 
accounts  for  more  than  one  quarter  of 
the  gross  national  product. 

Granted,  we  have  taken  a  step  or  two 
in  the  the  right  direction  toward  reduc- 
ing Federal  spending.  We  recently  passed 
the  Budget  Control  and  Impoundment 
Act  which  would  give  us  greater  control 
in  budgetary  matters.  Hopefully,  this 
measuie  will  be  Implemented  in  the  near 
future. 

How  ever,  we  are  still  waiting  action  on 
the  House  committee  reforms  proposed 
by  the  Bolllng-Martln  committee.  Un- 
fortunately, the  leadership  in  the  House 
lias  stalled  these  reforms.  How  con  we 
expect  to  make  any  progress  toward  bal- 
ancing the  budget  if  numerous  commit- 
tees retain  Juiisdiction  in  the  same  areas 
and  conthiue  proposing  spending  meas- 
ures that  are  overlapping  in  purpose? 
Reform  Is  needed  to  streamline  this  ar- 
rangement and  cut  down  on  costly  in- 
efllciency. 

In  addition,  we  must  put  the  lock  on 
back-door  spendhig  which  accounts  for 
a  substantial  part  of  the  budget. 

No  one  can  deny  that  Government 
spending  fuels  Inflation.  In  1962  the 
budget  topped  the  $100  billion  mark 
Only  9  years  later  It  hit  $200  billion  and 
now,  3  years  later,  it  Is  up  another  $100 
billion  to  more  than  $300  billion.  If 
spending  continues  at  that  rate,  we  could 
conceivably  be  faced  with  p  $400  billion 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1976, 

One  way  or  another,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  a  high  price  for  our  years  of 
fiscal  irresponsibility.  I  realize  that  It  is 
easier  to  search  around  for  a  scapegoat 
than  to  solve  the  problem. 

There  just  are  no  simple  solutions.  One 
thing  is  certain  though.  Bickering  among 
ourselves  will  not  end  Infiation  nor  will 
it  do  much  to  regain  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people.  Tlie  citizens  of  this 
couiiti-y  have  been  tightening  their  belts 
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to  fight  Inflation  for  quite  a  while.  Now 
it  is  up  to  Congress  and  the  rest  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  shoulder  their 
share  of  the  responsibility  and  help  the 
Kople  in  their  struggle. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
congratulate  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Ketchitm)  for  arranging  for 
this  fonim  on  the  economy  and  on  con- 
Bicssional  and  Presidential  action  related 
(hereto. 

Modem  fairy  tales  aie  fascinating,  but 
none  Is  more  intriguing  than  the  eflTorts 
of  the  majority  party  to  portray  Itself 
as  the  "white  knight"  In  the  battle  to 
conti-ol  Infiation.  We  have  heard  some 
descriptions  of  economic  conditions 
which  would  challenge  the  Imagination 
of  Lewis  Carroll  of  "Alice  In  Wonder- 
land" fame. 

The  American  citizen  and  the  taxpay- 
er in  particular  is  tired  of  politicians 
who  pass  the  buck.  It  is  time  we  put  the 
responsibility  for  the  uncontrolled  Infla- 
tion exactly  where  It  belongs:  on  the  tax- 
and-spend  philosophy  of  the  Congi-ess 
whicl»  has  been  Democrat-controlled  for 
many  years. 

There  has  been  an  Imaginative  effort  by 
many  to  minimize  the  dramatic  growth 
of  our  national  debt  by  making  com- 
parisons with  the  growth  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  GNP,  but  the  comparison 
Is  hardly  parallel.  In  the  pa.st  10  years 
the  national  debt  has  increased  50  per- 
cent, and  the  cost  of  living  is  up  53  per- 
cent. 

Has  Federal  spending  been  Infiatlon- 
ar>?  The  close  parallel  of  these  trends 
persuades  me  that  It  Is  Inflationary.  Ap- 
proximately one-fourth  of  the  total  na- 
tional debt  has  been  incurred  during  the 
past  4  years.  The  public  debt  through 
1970.  including  two  world  wars,  the  Kor- 
ean Conflict,  and  most  of  the  cost  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  was  $382.6  bllUon.  Pour 
years  later  at  the  conclusion  of  fiscal 
year  1974,  the  public  debt  ceiling  was 
raised  to  $495  billion,  and  it  Is  very  like- 
ly to  exceed  $500  billion  before  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1975. 

Has  the  Congress  acted  responsibly  In 
fiscal  matters?  Much  of  the  growth  In 
Federal  spending  has  occurred  In  the 
"human  resources"  programs.  They  ac- 
counted for  only  34  percent  of  the  budget 
dining  fiscal  year  1969,  but  make  up 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  fiscal  year 
1975  budget.  Consider  what  has  hap- 
pened to  Federal  six-nding  during  the 
last  decade — 1965-75: 

Health:  Increased  from  $1.7  billion  to 
$26.3  billion:  a  1.444  percent  increase. 

Income  security — social  security,  un- 
employment, welfare,  et  cetera:  In- 
creased from  $25.7  billion  to  $100.0  bil- 
lion; a  289  percent  Increase. 

Education  and  manpower:  Increased 
from  $2.3  billion  to  $11.5  bllUon;  a  400 
percent  increase. 

Veterans  benefits  and  services:  In- 
creased from  S5.7  bUUon  to  $13.6  bU- 
lion;  a  139  percent  Increase. 

Fbod  assistance— food  stamps,  chUd 
nutrition,  school  lunches,  et  cetera:  Up 
from  $600  mlUlon  to  $5.8  bUllon:  an  In- 
crease of  866  percent. 

Defense:  Up  from  $49.6  biUlon  to  $87.7 
bilUon:  only  a  77  percent  increase. 
Deficit  financing  is  tbe  vehicle  that 
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Congress  has  utilized  to  fund  new  pro- 
grams. It  Is  on  "expedient"  form  of  tax- 
ation. While  tax  increases  may  not  be 
popular  back  home,  neither  is  inflation, 
and  the  prime  cause  of  infla'Llon  is  the 
poUcy  of  deficit  financing  pi'acticed  by 
the  Congress.  The  last  budget  year  in 
which  tax  levenues  exceeded  Govern- 
ment expenditures  was  fiscal  year  1960. 
and  there  have  only  been  3  such  years 
in  the  last  two  decades. 

The  effects  of  an  expanslonarj'  fiscal 
policy  can  most  readily  be  seen  by  re- 
viewing the  increases  In  disposable  In- 
cojjie.  In  terms  of  cun-ent  dollars,  the 
1965  per  capita  disposable  income  was 
$2,432.  By  1971,  it  had  leaped  48  percent 
to  $3,595.  The  1973  per  capita  disposable 
income — most  current  figure  avaUable — 
is  $4,295.  a  76-percent  increase  from 
1965. 

What  about  taxes?  Pollster  Lou  Harris 
leported  on  July  22  that  the  public  is 
willing  to  have  a  tax  cut  to  stimulate 
consumer  spending,  but  was  not  willing 
to  admit  that  a  tax  increase  might 
dampen  infiatlonar>'  pressures.  However, 
the  painful  fact  remains  that  Inflation  is 
eroding  the  taxpayers'  purchasing  power 
while  his  cost-of-living  pay  increases  are 
boosting  him  to  the  next  higher  income 
tax  bracket.  In  1965,  per  capita  Federal 
income  taxes  were  $577.  Although  there 
was  a  tax  cut  In  1970.  the  per  capita  in- 
come tax  had  risen  to  $963  in  1972.  The 
taxpayer  loses  either  way. 

One  final  myth  needs  to  be  dispelled, 
and  that  concerns  defense  spending. 
Many  advocates  of  social  reform  have 
attempted  to  distort  the  Issue  and  blame 
huge  Federal  deficits  on  defense  spend- 
ing, but  the  facts  do  not  support  this 
conclusion. 

In  1965,  defense  spending  accounted 
for  41.9  percent  of  the  national  budget. 
Himian  resource  progiams — education 
and  manpower,  health.  Income  security 
and  welfare,  veterans  benefits,  et 
cetera — accounted  for  27.6  percent.  In 
fiscal  year  1973.  only  31.2  percent  of  the 
budget  was  allocated  for  defense  spend- 
ing while  47.75  percent  went  for  human 
i-esources.  The  fiscal  year  1974  defense 
spending  was  held  to  29  percent  while 
human  resource  spending  soared  fo 
nearly  50  percent  of  the  national  budget. 
There  are  no  easy  answers,  but  the 
altci-natives  are  limited.  Clearly  we  need 
the  best  cooperative  effort  from  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches.  Fur- 
ther, we  need  restraint  and  understand- 
ing by  all  Americans  In  reducing  de- 
mand for  goods  and  services  where  pos- 
sible, reducing  demands  for  further 
Government  services,  and  reducing  up- 
ward pressures  on  wage  and  Interest 
rates.  We  need  more  producUvity— more 
goods  to  satisfy  our  needs  and  to  absorb 
greater  purchasing  power. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  July  22.  1974.  accu- 
rately describes  the  alternative  courses 
that  lie  ahead  for  the  Congress.  The 
power  to  spend  Is  the  power  to  tax.  The 
Congress  has  demoastrated  its  ability 
to  spend,  but  the  Congress  has  been  Ir- 
respoiuslble  for  too  long.  Now  It  Is  time 
for  Congress  to  demonstrate  that  It  Is 
capable  of  contiolUng   its   appetite   to 
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spend  in  the  overwhelming  need  to  con- 
tain destructive  inflation. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Thikkinc  About  Oefres&ion 
liermaa  Kaliu,  tbe  physicist  and  Uilnker 
»130  runs  iht  Hudson  iDSUtuw.  believes 
there  is  one  chance  in  six  of  a  depression  la 
I97+-75.  and  it  It  doesn't  occur  In  tbls  pe- 
riod, one  chance  In  six  th&t  It  wUl  occur  la 
1976-80.  In  other  words,  be  eees  one  cbftoce 
In  three  that  In  this  decade  we  wiu  experi- 
ence depression,  by  which  he  means  a  lO'. 
unemployment  rate  IsEtlng  at  leut  18 
months.  There  are  those  who  believe  Mr. 
Kahu  is  being  pessimistic;  there  also  we 
some  we  talk  to  who  think  the  cbances  are 
higher. 

Those  who  dismiss  such  talk  ai  iKlng  t-a- 
reallstlc  generauy  do  so  by  arguing  chat  "tue 
iravernmcnt  wUl  not  permit  It  to  happen  " 
During  the  post  quarter-century  of  glotial 
prosperity,  the  idea  has  taken  root  that  gov- 
ernments know  enough  atxiut  the  manipu- 
lation of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  to  pre- 
vent serious  economic  disruptions  of  the 
kind  expenenoed  m  the  1830s.  Certainly,  as 
Paul  Mccracken  explains  nearby,  ther 
know  more  now  than  they  did  then. 

This  thought  Is  comforting,  but  not  that 
comlorUng  U  It  merely  means  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  will  gun  the  money  supply  to 
counter  every  conceivable  deflationary  pies- 
stire  that  might  be  arrayed  agalnjrt  It.  Pot 
what  Mr.  Kahn  Iroaglnea,  a  short  piece  down 
the  road.  Is  a  VS.  gorenunent  faced  with 
choosing  between  a  depreselon  of  thia  defitil- 
tlou  and  an  annual  inflation  rate  of  30%  or 
40  .  .  At  some  point,  he  arguea.  a  govern- 
ment will  have  to  pick  the  depression. 

We  see  no  reason  why  a  future  VS.  gov- 
ernment has  to  be  faced  with  that  kind  of 
choice.  With  a  nation  as  educated  and,  at 
least  at  the  grass  roots,  as  sensible  as  otirs. 
there  stui  aisould  be  wUl  enougb  to  make 
tbe  corrections  before  the  collapse,  and  thus 
avoid  it.  The  key  to  tbis  la  for  policy -matters 
to  recognize,  as  Mr.  Kahn  does  so  clearly, 
that  Uie  current  fears  and  risks  of  depres- 
sion tomorrow  are  created  by  the  inflation 
today.  Depression  win  come  only  if  inflation 
nnd  inflationary  expectations  are  so  high 
they  can  be  cured  no  other  way. 

In  other  words,  the  way  to  head  off  de- 
pression Is  to  get  Inflation  under  control. 
This  in  turn  means  slowing  monetary  growth. 
And  realistically  tbla  cannot  be  dona  unul 
monetary  policy  is  freed  of  tbe  burden  of 
government  bomjwlng  and  government  defl- 
clts.  So  to  get  the  correction  imder  way  now. 
while  there  Is  stm  time  to  a\-old  depres&lon! 
It  Is  clear  what  must  be  done. 

Oovemment  spendmg  at  all  levels  must 
be  reduced  and  Uie  (ederwl  government  has 
to  lead  the  way.  CSovemment  spending  is 
draining  the  productive  base  of  the  economy 
of  the  resources  it  needs  to  renew  Itself. 
What  Is  truly  frightening  are  the  budget 
projections  for  tbe  future,  teased  on  promises 
the  politicians  have  been  making  In  the  past, 
ttnless  there  are  sharp  reductions  in  the  tSOS 
billion  budget,  of  tbe  kind  propoeed  by 
Treasury  Secretary  Simon,  the  budget  next 
year  will  be  wildly  uncontroUable  and  head- 
ing to  tl  trillion  by  the  igeoa.  It  wlU  never 
again  be  as  "easy"  ror  Congress  and  tbe  ad- 
nilnlstratlou  to  get  the  budget  uudcr  control 
as  It  is  right  now. 

Instead,  both  Congress  and  the  White 
House.  DemocraU  and  Republicans,  are 
Jockeying  for  position  so  each  wiu  be  able 
to  blame  the  other.  At  the  same  lime,  Wash- 
ington Is  mesmerused  by  tbe  Increasing  flow 
of  tax  revenues  Into  the  Treasurj-.  Corpcra- 
llona  are  paying  ever  higher  taxes  on  myth- 
ical Inventory  proflts;  wage  earners  are  pay- 
lug  ever  higher  taxes  as  the  progressive  tax 
structure  pushes  them  Into  higher  tax  brack- 
ets with  no  real  Increase  In  earnings. 

But  If  the  Fed  malnutns  any  kind  of  re- 
biralnt  In  nionpy  growth,  the  profit  Uliislon 
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win  evaporate  and  unemployment  will  climb 
rapidly.  Tax  revenues,  of  course,  will  plum- 
met In  that  case.  We  can  easily  Imagine  a 
»25  biUlon  denrlt  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
ending  next  June,  and  the  government  forced 
to  propose  either  a  huge  tax  iucrea.se  or  a 
550  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  1976  in  order  to 
meet  existing  government  obligations. 

President  Nixon,  who  is  .scheduled  to  make 
en  economic  address  to  the  nation  this  week. 
must  at  least  attempt  to  lay  out  the  alterna- 
tives to  the  people  who  elected  him.  Not  by 
complaining  about  congressional  spending. 
But  by  beseeching  the  people  and  their  rep- 
resentatives to  work  out  a  Joint  effort  to  do 
what  bai  to  be  done  Just  as  it  is  no  longer 
unthinkable,  that  a  President  may  be  Im- 
peached, no  longer  unthinkable  we  may  be 
hit  with  an  economic  depression,  it  should 
no  longer  be  unthinkable  that  the  federal 
budget  should  be  cut. 


LABOR  UNIONS  AND  OUR  ANTI- 
TRUST LAWS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  b 
previous  order  of  the  Rouse,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a  great 
hue  and  cry  is  being  raised  in  this  coun- 
try against  big  business.  Sell-proclaimed 
consumer  advocates,  some  academicians 
and  Members  of  Congress  are  conduct- 
ing a  vociferous  campaign  for  breaking 
up  large  corporations  In  the  name  of  pre- 
serving free  and  open  competition  and 
protecting  the  consumer's  interests. 

In  this  litany  against  the  evils  of  cor- 
porate bigness,  of  "shared  monopoly" 
and  "excess  profits,"  the  voices  of  labor 
union  officials  often  are  among  the  loud- 
est heard.  Completely  Ignored,  however, 
are  the  evils  flowing  from  monopolistic 
practices  of  giant  labor  unions.  They  are 
the  only  participants  in  the  private  sec- 
tor of  our  economy  that  have  been 
granted  statutory  exemption  from  the 
appUcation  of  the  antitrust  laws,  being 
subject  to  those  laws  only  in  certain  very 
limited  areas. 

The  effect  of  this  exemption  has  been 
to  award  to  labor  unions  an  all  but  un- 
limited right  to  restrain  trade  and  com- 
merce. A  labor  union  is  free  to  create 
and  maintain  a  monopoly  of  the  labor 
supply  of  a  given  industrj-.  craft,  or  occu- 
pation: It  can  fix  prices  by  imposing  uni- 
form wages  in  the  labor  market  through 
the  compulsory  union  shop:  and  It  can 
form  conglomerates  by  unionizing  work- 
ers in  either  related  or  unrelated  occu- 
pations. 

Unions  are  free  to  do  these  things  to 
the  detriment  of  all  concerned — of  busi- 
ness, of  the  coiuimier.  and  even  of  labor 
in  general.  The  long-range  effects  on  our 
economy  are  extremely  serious. 

Most  people  see  danger  in  allowing  a 
single  firm  to  monopolize  the  steel  indus- 
try, the  automobile  industry,  or  any 
other  vital  Industry,  but  a  surprising 
number  of  people  see  nothing  wrong  in 
permitting  a  single  luiion  to  monopolize 
the  labor  suppUes  of  such  industries. 

Union  chieftains,  of  course,  argue  that 
they  need  the  exemption  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
protect  the  interests  of  "labor"  in  gen- 
eral. Such  argument,  however,  simply 
does  not  fit  the  facts. 
In  the  first  place,  although  union  pro- 


fessionaLs  regularly  claim  to  speak  for 
labor  and  latwr's  interests,  they  can 
speak  only  for  unions,  which  represent  a 
bare  25  percent  of  the  American  work 
force.  The  power  they  exercise  in  dis- 
proportion to  their  minoi-ity  status  Is  due 
to  union  concenti-ation  in  key  industries 
."■uch  as  basic  metals  and  the  automotive 
industry.  In  the  second  place.  labor 
unions  exploit  their  monopoly  status  ex- 
clusively to  their  on-n  treneflt.  to  the  det- 
riment of  nonunion  woikers  and  often 
even  of  theii-  own  membership. 

Through  their  enormous  power,  unions 
are  fi-equently  able  to  force  wage  in- 
creases throughout  an  industi-v  which 
are  so  large  as  to  Iw  economically  unjus- 
tifiable. In  so  doing,  they  make  the 
amotmt  of  employment  available  in  that 
industry  less  than  it  would  be  otherwise. 
The  effect  is  an  increased  nimiber  of  peo- 
ple seeking  employment  in  other  occupa- 
tions. Excessive  wage  increases  which  far 
outrun  productivity,  reduce  the  number 
of  available  Jobs,  and  produce  unemploy- 
ment are  hardly  in  the  interest  of 
"labor." 

A  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, Mayo  J.  Thompson,  in  a  recent 
speech  outlined  how  labor  union  monop- 
olies are  simultaneously  creating  infla- 
tion and  unemployment.  Commissioner 
Thompson  said : 

Many  labor  unions  in  the  Cnited  States 
and  other  Industrialized  countries  of  the 
world  clearly  exercise  a  degree  of  monopoly 
power  over  the  world's  economies  that  is 
grossly  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  the 
great  bulk  of  Its  cltlaens. 
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Not  a  few  of  our  corporations  and  trade 
unions  now  have  the  power  to  exact  re- 
wards that  exceed  what  could  be  achieved 
under  conditions  of  active  competition. 


He  pointed  out  that  the  FTC  is  sup- 
posed to  see  that  the  country's  economic 
system  is  kept  free  of  monopoly.  He  said: 

Our  problem  Is  that  ti'e've  been  authorized 
to  clean  only  one  of  the  tracks  In  the  coun- 
Try's  two-rail  economic  system  We  can  and 
do  investigate-  monopoly  on  the  corporate 
side  of  the  roadbed  but  monopoly  on  the  la- 
bor side  Is  off-limits  to  us. 

Commissioner  Thompson  also  made 
the  important  point  tliat  toleration  of  la- 
bor union  monofwlies  encourages  the  tol- 
eration of  monopolies  in  other  segments 
of  the  economy.  He  said; 

Most  fair-minded  people  recognize  the  In- 
consistency and  injustice  of  a  law  that  makes 
a  sltuauon  Ulegal  if  It  la  created  by  one 
group  of  people  and  perfectly  lawful  If  it 
happens  to  be  the  work  of  some  other  group 
of  people. 

Since  labor  unions  are  free  to.  and  do. 
build  up  and  exercise  vast  amounts  of  mo- 
nopoly power  In  their  markets,  a  lot  of  our 
citizens  are  unable  to  work  up  much  en- 
thusiasm for  reducing  whatever  monopoly 
power  might  be  found  in  our  various  prod- 
uct or  corporate  markets.  Once  the  law  has 
given  its  blessing  to  monopoly  and  all  its 
wide  ramifications  in  one  area  of  our  eco- 
nomic life,  the  temptation  is  verv  strong 
to  give  it  a  similar  blessing  in  all  othei- 
areas  as  weU. 

Chairman  Arthur  Bums  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  stated  that  struc- 
tural changes  in  the  antitrust  laws  are 
needed  so  as  to  apply  them  effectively  to 
labor  unions  as  well  as  business  Arms. 
Testifying  last  year  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress 
on  the  imperative  need  for  bringing  In- 
flation under  control.  Chairman  Bums 
said: 


He  added  that  genuine  progress  in 
curbing  inflation  "would  require  that  we 
undertake  to  curb  abuses  of  economic 
power  by  both  business  firms  and  trade 
unions,  besides  reappraising  a  host  of 
laws  and  governmental  regulations  that 
interfere  with  the  competitive  process." 
Dual  standards  for  labor  unions  and 
corporate  enterprLses  in  monopolistic 
practices  and  restraint  of  trade  have  not 
always  been  public  poUcy.  Under  com- 
mon law  it  was  an  offense  both  for  man- 
ufacturei-s  to  combine  to  fix  prices  and 
for  employees  to  combine  to  fix  wages. 
This  was  incorporated  into  oiu-  Federal 
law  in  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  and 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  famous  Dan- 
bury  Hatters  case  of  1908  quite  naturally 
declared  that  the  act  applied  equally  to 
both  business  and  labor.  But  unfortu- 
nately the  evenhandedness  of  the  com- 
mon law  tradition  did  not  long  survive 
the  Danbury  Hatters  decision.  Th»  dis- 
pleasure of  union  ofBcials  caused  Con- 
gress in  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  of 
1914  to  declare  that  "the  labor  of  a  hu- 
man being  is  not  a  good  or  article  of 
commerce  "  thereby  removing  organized 
labor  from  most  areas  of  antitrust  reg- 
ulation. The  Clayton  Act  exemption, 
which  also  limited  the  use  of  Federal 
injunctions  against  organized  labor,  was 
reinforced  by  the  passage  of  the  Norris- 
laGuardia  and  Wagner  Acts  and  by  sub- 
sequent Supreme  Court  decisions. 

As  the  dangers  of  union  monopolj-  be- 
came more  apparent,  however,  efforts 
weie  made  to  curb  this  exemption  or  at 
least  limit  its  effect.  The  original  version 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  as  passed  by  the 
House  in  1947,  contained  a  provision 
amending  the  Clayton  Act  so  as  to  with- 
draw labor's  antitrust  exemption  and  a 
Justice  Department  study  in  1955  made 
the  same  recommendation  to  the  Attor- 
ney General.  Both  proposals  unfortu- 
nately failed,  yet  as  recently  as  1965  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  labor's  exemp- 
tion did  not  apply  when  It  could  be 
"clearly  shown"  that  union  had  conspired 
with  certain  employers  to  eliminate  com- 
petition from  the  industry.  This  decision 
however,  was  ambiguous  and  has  not 
proved  to  have  had  any  great  deterrent 
value.  Union  monopoly  has  continued 
unchecked. 

The  effoit  to  further  narrow  the  union 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws 
through  court  rulings  continues.  In  one 
major  pending  case,  the  plaintiffs  in  a 
lawsuit  against  several  unions  assert  that 
unions  are  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws 
when  they  engage  in  violent  and  coercive 
conduct  in  an  attempt  to  deny  nonunion 
firms  access  to  the  market  and  drive 
them  out  of  business.  The  plaintiffs  are 
confident  that  ultimately  the  courts  will 
rule  in  their  favor. 

This  court  attack  on  union  monopoly 
power  is  Important  and  I  sincerely  hope 
it  is  successful.  However,  1  believe  that 
the  Congiess  need  not  wait  on  the  courts 
and  litigation  tvhich  may  take  several 
years  to  correct  this  serious  problem.  The 
time  has  come,  in  fact  It  is  long  overdue, 
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for  Congress  to  make  it  completely  clear 
in  every  respect  that  when  lat>or  unions 
engage  in  monopolistic  practices  and 
restraint  of  trade  they  are  subject  to 
prosecution  under  the  antitrust  laws.  The 
evidence  is  abundant  that  union  monop- 
oly power  is  a  major  cause  of  high  prices. 
The  need  for  controlling  Inflation  has  be- 
come so  critical  that  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic health  is  seriously  dangered.  The 
public  is  being  hurt  badly  and  the  public 
interest  demands  that  something  be 
done. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
our  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  make  them 
fully  applicable  to  labor  unions  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  apply  to  business 
enterprises.  My  bill  woiild  do  this  by 
striking  the  exemptions  for  labor  unions 
from  the  Sherman,  Clayton,  and  Norris- 
La  Guardia  Acts.  It  would  not  impair  the 
fimdamental  right  of  American  workers 
to  organize  in  their  own  self-lntercet.  to 
bargain  collectively  with  their  employers, 
or  to  strike.  It  would  simply  insure  that 
those  rights  are  not  abused  In  such  a  way 
as  to  establish  monopolies  and  restrain 
trade. 

The  legislation  I  am  offering  is  simple 
and  uncomplicated.  It  does  not  attempt 
to  spell  out  the  particular  practices  that 
would  make  unions  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion imder  the  antitrust  laws  but  leaves 
that  determliution  up  to  the  courts. 
This  Is  exactly  the  way  our  antitrust 
laws  are  drawn  up  and  the  way  they  have 
been  applied  to  business  firms.  As  the 
Federal  courts  through  their  decisions 
over  tlie  years  developed  standards  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  monopolistic  business 
practice,  so  will  the  courts  set  the  stand- 
ards for  determining  what  constitutes  a 
monopolistic  union  practice. 

I  believe  this  legislation  Is  eminently 
fair  and  that  It  is  long  overdue.  If  cor- 
porate monopolies  are  detrimental  to 
the  public  interest,  labor  monopolies  are 
no  less  so.  My  bill  places  unions  and  man- 
agement on  an  equal  footing  before  the 
antltrtist  laws  of  this  country. 

It  is  anticipated  that  union  officials 
will  attack  the  intent  of  the  legislation 
I  am  offering  and  tvlll  endeavor  to  por- 
tray it  as  harsh  and  ptmitive.  Unfortu- 
nately, imton  officials  have  been  quite 
successful  In  making  it  apgKar  that  ques- 
tioning the  virtue  of  almost  any  activity 
undertaken  by  unions  is  equivalent  to 
casting  aspersions  on  God.  home,  and 
motherhood.  Yet  there  is  no  good  reason 
that  union  monopoly  should  be  any  less 
suspect  than  corporate  monopoly. 

I  also  anticipate  broad  support  for  my 
bin  from  the  general  public  and  from 
rank-and-file  union  members.  A  recent 
public  opinion  survey  by  Opinion  Re- 
search Corp.  revealed  that  70  percent  of 
the  people  believe  too  much  power  is 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  leaders 
of  the  big  unions  of  this  counti-y.  That 
view  is  shared  by  60  percent  of  union 
members  and  76  percent  of  nonunion 
v.orkers  who.  as  we  pointed  out  earlier, 
constitute  the  gi-eat  majority  of  owe  work 
force.  My  biU  wiU  get  to  the  root  of 
monopolistic  union  power  which  harms 
almost  everyone  but  will  not  interfere 
a-lth  those  union  functions  which  truly 
benefit  working  men  and  women. 


CONGRESS  MUST  REESTABLISH  THE 
FISCAL  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Keup)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
must  take  the  leadership  to  immediately 
reestablishing  the  distressed  fiscal  integ- 
rity of  the  Government.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  Congress  to  match  its  words 
in  this  regard  with  action. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  the  vehicle  for 
honoring  a  commitment  to  restoring  that 
integrity — and,  in  the  process,  to  help 
pick  the  economy  up  out  of  the  slump  in 
which  we  now  find  it. 

The  bill,  the  proposed  Fiscal  Integrity 
Act,  would  reestablish  our  Government's 
fiscal  totegrity  and  its  monetary  policy 
through  the  establishment  of  celltogs  on 
both  revenue  and  budget  outlays, 
through  tightening  the  issuance  of  addi- 
tional money,  and  through  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  the  costs  of  programs  pro- 
posed to  lie  enacted. 

Why  is  the  Fiscal  Integrity  Act  neces- 
sary? 

The  proposed  Federal  budget  for  1975, 
forecasttog  expenditures  of  over  (304  bil- 
lion, exceeds  the  previous  year's  budget 
by  a  fuU  $20  billion.  In  1940  our  Federal 
budget  was  only  $10.1  billion. 

It  took  this  country  185  years  to  get  to 
an  annual  Federal  spending  level  of  $100 
billion,  but  it  took  only  9  more  years  to 
double  that  to  the  $200  billion  level,  and 
then  only  4  more  yeai-s  to  reach  the  $300 
billion  level. 

The  mushrooming  national  public 
debt  will  soon  be  at  nearly  $500  billion — 
half  a  trillion.  It  took  us  over  150  years 
after  1789  to  reach  the  $200  billion  debt 
mark,  then  less  than  20  years  to  double  it 
to  $400  billion,  and  then  only  10  more 
years  to  add  another  $100  billion. 

The  spiraling  rate  of  inflation  is  now 
projected  to  be  nearly  14  percent  this 
year.  Only  10  years  ago  it  averaged 
around  3  to  4  percent,  a  manageable 
figure. 

The  amotmt  of  taxes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ei-nment  will  have  to  collect  from  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  Nation  to 
meet  expenses  this  year  is  $1,493  per  per- 
son— or  $5,768  for  the  average  family  of 
four.  In  1940  it  was  $77  per  person— or 
$308  ior  that  average  family  of  four. 

The  ever-increasing  prmting  of  paper 
money  is  now  estimated  to  be  at  between 
7  and  8  percent  of  the  total  money  supply 
for  this  year — a  factor  greatly  contribut- 
ing to  the  erosion  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar. 

And.  recent  aimlysis  shows  that  the 
total  sum  of  new  fmids  which  would  be 
authorized  by  only  400  bills  mtioduced 
this  Congress  would  be  in  excess  of  $873 
billion.  And,  nearly  15,000  bills  have  been 
introduced  this  Congress— and  we  stiU 
have  half  a  year  to  go.  These  danserous 
economic  policies  must  be  haltctl 

Government  spending — and  the  rais- 
ing of  revenue  requisite  to  that  spend- 
ing— has  a  historical  ceiling  beyond 
which  it  tavites  either  or  both  the  col- 
lapse of  the  economic  strenrth  of  a  na- 


tion or  political  and  economic  freedom. 
The  statistics  prove  the  tendencies  of 
Govei'nment  to  siphon  off  ever  greater 
shares  of  the  people's  income  for  itself. 

Government  must  realize  that  it  can- 
not indefinitely  tax  the  people  at  con- 
stantly increasing  levels  without  destroy- 
ing the  people's  ability  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  fatnilies. 

The  Congre.'a  has  not  done  its  fair 
share  of  the  job  of  maintaining  a  grow- 
ing economy,  halting  Inflation,  keeping 
the  budget  imder  control  and  establish - 
iftg  national  priorities  in  a  consistent 
numner. 

■Where,  then,  do  we  start  In  coming  to 
grips  with  these  problems? 

I  think  the  place  to  stai^  is.  first,  rec- 
ognizing that  the  Congress  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  problem,  not  to  its  resolu- 
tion. We  have  spent  too  much  money,  not 
raised  enougli  to  meet  the  costs  of  gov- 
ernment, have  allowed  the  Issuance  of 
paper  money  to  go  unabated,  and  have 
inadequately  reformed  our  own  internal 
procedures  for  showing  how  much  money 
is  proposed  to  be  spent  by  new  bills. 

We  miist  determine,  as  a  matter  of 
congressional  policy,  that  It  is  the  joint 
and  several  responsibility  of  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  to  reestab- 
lish our  fiscal  integrity  through  the  Im- 
position of  a  requirement  that  budget 
outlays  not  exceed  revenue — that  there 
be  balanced  budgets,  that  the  Issuance 
of  additional  money  not  contribute  to  in- 
flation, and  that  each  branch  have  ade- 
quate capability  to  prepare  the  budget 
in  a  maimer  consistent  with  those  poli- 
cies. By  establishmg.  at  law.  a  recogni- 
tion that  it  is  a  joint  imd  several 
responsibility  of  these  two  branches,  we 
will  stop  much  of  the  buck-passing  which 
goes  on  as  to  which  branch  is  responsible 
for  our  economic  woes.  If  we  assume  the 
responsibility,  we  are  gtiilty  of  not 
properly  exercising  It. 

What  would  the  fiscal  Integrity  Act  do 
about  these  problems? 

RCVENtTS    AND    BI7DGET    OUTt.AYS   COHTIOL 

Title  I  of  the  Fiscal  Integrity  Act 
would  establish  for  each  fiscal  year  a 
revenue  and  budget  outlays  limit  for  the 
Government.  No  appropriation  shall  be 
made  for  any  fiscal  year  by  the  Congress 
in  excess  of  the  revenue  and  budget  out- 
lays limit  for  such  fiscal  year. 

This  revenue  and  budget  outlays  hmit 
is  the  next,  logical  step  which  should 
have  been  Included  in  the  recently  passed 
Budget  Reform  Act.  That  Budget  Re- 
form Act  established  an  Initial  spending 
ceiling  each  Spring  only  as  a  goal.  wit)i 
the  final  ceiling  established  in  the  Fall 
as  an  after-the-fact  celling,  meaning 
that  expenditures  can  still  exceed  rev- 
enue and  add  to  the  debt.  A  balanced 
budget  requu'ement  should  have  been  in 
that  Act:  it  wasn't.  But.  it  is  iti  my  bill. 

How  would  the  limit  work? 

The  revenue  and  budget  outlays  limit 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  the  amoimt 
derived  by  multiplying  tlie  estimated  ag- 
gregate national  income  for  such  fiscal 
year  by  a   "Federal  revenue  factor". 

Thus,  from  the  first  year  of  the  oper- 
ation of  this  provision,  a  celling  In  rela- 
tion to  national  tocome  is  established  on 
government  revenue  and  spendtag.  As 
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the  economy  grows,  new  dollars  would  be 
available  for  existing  or  new  programs, 
but  a  greater  percentage  of  the  people's 
income  would  not  be  available. 

Once  that  computation  is  made  for  the 
first  year,  it  will— in  that  first  year  only — 
be  reduced  by  2 '  i  percent  in  order  to  cut 
off  the  top  the  excessive  spending  which 
we  now  have.  Thereafter— for  the  next 
20  years — it  will  be  cut  by  one-fourth  of 
I  percent  each  fiscal  year,  a  more  gradual 
reduction,  but  one  eventually  leading  to 
another  reduction  in  excess  of  5  percent 
One  EhoiUd  note  that  a  cut  in  outlays 
Is  accompanied  by  a  cut  in  revenue — and 
vice  versa— so  that  cutting  revenue  will 
not  result  in  creating  more  of  a  deficit — 
as  is  now  a  danger — and  cutting  outlays 
should  result  In  a  cut  in  taxes. 

The  bill  specifically  requires  that,  if 
during  any  fiscal  year  the  revenue  of 
the  Government  exceeds  the  established 
limit  for  that  year,  the  amount  in  ex- 
cess shall  be  used  for  the  pajment  of  the 
public  debt  of  the  Government. 

The  limitations,  determinations,  esti- 
mates, and  calculations  required  to  be 
made  by  this  title  shall  be  made  by  the 
newly  created  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice, acting  through  its  Director. 

What  if  an  emergency  arises — such  as 
a  large-scale  war  or  economic  crisis — 
which  absolutely  requires  spend^  be- 
yond the  revenue  level? 

In  that  case — that  emergency — a  res- 
olution passed  by  at  least  two-thirds  of 
each  House  of  Congress  shall  suspend 
the  limitation,  but  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  meet  that  particular  emer- 
gency and  only  for  that  fiscal  year  with- 
in which  ^he  esolution  was  passed.  If  it 
is  to  be  continued  beyond  that  fiscal  year, 
the  Congress  must  pass  a  new  resolution. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  a  vague,  general, 
tlmes-are-tough  emergency  resolution 
pas.'ied,  thereby  voiding  the  intent  and 
letter  of  the  limitation;  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  guard  against  that  happening. 

It  should  also  be  made  clear,  from  the 
outset,  that  the  power  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  is  not  Im- 
paired by  this  biU.  Within  the  overall 
revenue  limitation,  those  committees  can 
carry  out  any  degree  of  tax  reform,  in- 
creasing certain  taxes,  reducing  others — 
eliminating  old  taxes,  imposing  new  ones 
deemed  necessary.  The  only  limitation  is 
that  the  total  revenue  collection  not  ex- 
ceed that  percentage  established  in  rela- 
tion to  aggregate  national  income  for 
that  period. 

This  Congress  has  tried  for  nearly  200 
years  to  control  spending  by  controlling 
appropriations.  It  simply  has  not  worked. 
The  figures  I  have  just  cited  on  the 
growth  of  taxes,  expenditures,  debt,  and 
inflation  attest  to  the  failure  of  this 
institution  to  hold  the  line. 

What  we  must  do,  if  we  are  to  give 
action  to  our  words  and  not  Just  pro- 
pound rhetoric,  is  to  institute  a  mecha- 
nism—a  device — for  establishing  a 
known  standard — set  here  in  relation  to 
aggregate  national  income— for  raising 
the  revenue  from  which  those  expendi- 
tures are  made. 

If  revenue  cannot  exceed  a  certain  per- 
centage, and  if  expenditures  cannot  ex- 
ceed that  revenue,  then  we  have  found 
the  device  for  which  we  have  looked  for 


the  past  two  centuries.  I  think  my  bill 
contains  that  device. 

COjmoi.  OF  THE  CROWTH  IX  THE  MOVFY 
SUPPLT 

When  money  Is  printed  and  there  Is 
no  Increased  productivity  to  stand  be- 
hind that  new  money,  it  robs  each  of  us 
that  holds  a  dollar  of  some  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  that  dollar. 

The  short  term  gains  of  pumping  more 
money  into  the  economy — which  if  prin- 
cipally a  device  allowing  Government  to 
pay  for  much  of  Its  debt  without  borrow- 
ing funds  for  it — produce  long  term  losses 
for  us  aU.  We  are  each  a  little  poorer 
when  new  money  is  printed  and  no  pro- 
ductivity accompanies  it. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  now  has  the  power 
to  Lssue  new  money  supply.  Congress  gave 
it  that  power  long  ago.  It  was  a  mistake. 

When  new  money  supply  Is  kept  at 
about  3  or  4  percent,  it  is  at  least  man- 
ageable— even  though  it  still  contributes 
to  inflation.  But,  when  that  new  supply 
is  up  around  7  or  8  or  even  more  of  a 
percentage,  it  results  in  the  II,  12,  13. 
even  14  percent  inflation  we  have  been 
experiencing.  The  charts  are  clear  on 
this  phenomenon :  The  Increase  in  money 
supply  produces  an  increase  in  prices. 
There  is  a  direct,  commensurate  cor- 
relation between  additional  money  sup- 
ply and  higher  prices.  That  fact  cannot 
be  denied. 

It  Is  contended  by  some  that  there 
needs  to  be  some  increase  in  money  sup- 
Ply — unaccompanied  by  additional  pro- 
ductivity—to keep  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  having  to  borrow  all  of  Its 
funds  for  deficit  financing  from  lending 
institutions  at  high  interest  rates.  The 
answer  to  that  is  not  to  print  more 
money:  the  answer  is  to  stop  deficit 
spending. 

It  is  contended  by  others  that  there 
needs  to  be  some  Increase  in  money  sup- 
ply— unaccompanied  by  additional  pro- 
ductivity— to  help  boost  a  sagging  econ- 
omy and  not  to  result  in  such  restric- 
tive lending  poUcies  as  to  Jeopardize  jobs. 
The  answer  to  that  is  to  find  a  level  at 
which  a  sagging  economy  can  be  boosted, 
but  not  at  the  expeiise  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  all  those  who  have  jobs  or  who 
are  on  fixed  incomes  and  pensions. 

Title  II  of  the  Fiscal  Integrity  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  must  keep 
additional  issuance  of  money  at  no  more 
than  1  '4  percent  per  fiscal  quarter  dur- 
ing ordinary  times  and  I'i  percent  per 
fiscal  quarter  during  extraordinai-y 
times — with  Congress  having  to  specifi- 
cally act  upon  allowing  that  1 '  ■  per-ent 
level. 

The  Board  can  tie  the  issuance  of  new 
money  to  productivity,  nonetheless,  if  it  is 
less  than  either  l"i  or  lij  percent  per 
fiscal  quarter,  because  the  bill  does  not 
require  any  new  issuance  of  money  at 
all.  if  the  Board  is  so  inclined. 

As  a  matter  of  both  philosophy  and 
theoretical  economics.  I  do  not  believe 
there  should  be  an  additional  Increase 
in  the  money  supply  which  Is  not  coupled 
with  a  like  increase  in  national  produc- 
tivity. That  is  the  only  way  to  Insure 
tliat  the  printing  of  additional,  new 
money  will  not  contribute  to  inflation. 

We  do  not.  however,  live  today  under 
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cither  normal  or  particularly  healthy 
economic  conditions.  To  insist  that  we 
immediately  require  by  law  that  in- 
ci-eases  In  the  money  supply  be  coupled 
with  productivity  is  to  put  an  additional 
pressure,  potentially  counterproductivt 
at  this  time,  upon  the  economic  recovery 
capabilities  we  now  have.  It  would  switch 
us  from  one  policy  immediately  180  de- 
grees In  favor  of  another.  I  think  that 
would  be  too  drastic  and  would  incur  too 
many  ri^ks. 

We  should,  therefore,  take  a  halfway 
step,  and  that  is  what  title  n  of  the 
Fiscal  Integrity  Act  is;  it  is  a  step  in  the 
light  direction  but  one  which  would  not 
require  an  immediate  and  total  reversal 
in  prior  policy.  As  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, once  we  have  reached  a  stage 
of  economic  recovery  adequate  to  take 
the  other  step  without  running  unneces- 
sary economic  risks,  then  we  can  amend 
the  law  to  do  so. 

ADDITIONAL    nSCAL    DISCLOSURE   RCQCmEMENT 

The  Congress  has  taken  an  important 
first  step — in  the  enactment  of  the 
Budget  Reform  Act — toward  reestablish- 
ing its  authority  « ith  respect  to  the  prep- 
aration of  the  budget  for  the  Govern- 
ment. The  motives  which  underlay  the 
enactment  of  that  act  are  praiseworthy. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  Budget  Reform  Act 
does  work,  and  if  it  does  not.  as  enacted, 
let  us  hope  we  will  move  quickly  to  rectify 
its  weak  provisions. 

An  important  aspect  of  budget  con- 
trol was  left  off  the  Budget  Reform  Act 
as  it  worked  Its  way  thiough  Congress. 
I  speak  of  a  requirement  that  each  bill 
introduced  or  reported— which  would  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  money — con- 
tain at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of 
that  bill  the  exact  costs  of  implementing 
its  provisions. 

Let  us  be  frank  with  ourselves.  Too 
many  bills  are  introduced  without  any 
real  knowledge — even  among  its  spon- 
sois — of  the  total  eventual  costs  of  im- 
plementing its  provisions.  If  enacted. 

I  think  it  would  make  all  of  us  stop 
and  think  twice  about  introducing  a  UU 
to  expand  an  existing — or  enact  a  new — 
program,  if  we  knew  how  much  it  would 
cost  the  taxpayers.  At  this  initial  level— 
tills  first  step — in  the  process  of  how  oiir 
laws  are  made,  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  us  to  require — of  each  other  and  of 
oui-selves — to  disclose  how  much  these 
bills  would  cost  the  taxpayers. 

Similarly,  title  UI  of  my  bill  would 
require  a  bill  which  would  save  money 
to  show  how  much  money  would  be  saved. 

Title  in  establishes  a  fairly  simple 
procedure  for  obtain  the  figures  for  these 
fiscal  notes — one  which  ought  to  be  able 
to  be  done  with  existing  staff  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

THE  TEXT  OF  THE  FISCAL  INTECRITT  ACT 

With  the  explanation  which  I  have  just 
given  of  the  proposed  Fiscal  Integrity 
Act.  I  tliink  Its  provisions  ought  to  be 
more  understandable  to  each  of  us.  The 
text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  leiii 
A  bUl  to  rcKtablish  the  flscal  iiitei;rlly  of 
the  Oovermnent  of  tiie  United  states  and 
Its  monetary'  policy,  tbrougti  the  establiali- 
ment  of  controls  with  respect  to  the 
levels  of  Ita  revenues  and  budget  outlay.^, 
the  Issuance  of  money,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  budget,  and  for  oUier  purpobe^ 
Be  tt  enacted  bjt  the  Senate  ani  House  0/ 
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jiepreaentativex  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fiscal  Integrity 
Acf. 

FINDINCS 

SEC.  2(a)  The  Congress  hereby  det«railiie-s 
that — 

(I)  tt  Is  the  Joint  and  several  responsibility 
or  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  Oovermnent  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
establish the  flscal  integrity  of  the  Govern- 
ment through  tlie  establishment  of  requlre- 
menUi  that  budget  outlays  not  exceed  rev- 
enue, that  the  issuance  of  additional  money 
not  contribute  to  Inflation,  and  that  each 
such  branch  have  adequate  capability  to 
prepare  the  budget  or  the  Government  in  a 
manner  to  insure  the  reestabllshment  and 
maintenance  of  such  fiscal  integrity: 

<2I  the  Government  has  been,  and  is  cow, 
making  budget  outlays  for  nontrust  budget 
items  In  excess  of  revenues  received  from  all 
nontrust  sources: 

(3)  such  existing  flscal  policy  has  resulted 
in  substantial  borrowing  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  both  public  and  private  soitrces. 
an  increase  in  the  public  debt  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Interest  payments  required 
to  carry  such  debt,  and  an  Increase  m  the 
insurance  of  additional  money: 

(4)  such  deficit  spending  has  contributed 
to  Inflation  in  the  economy  and  an  attendant 
l^&ening  of  Uie  value  of  the  dollar  In  terms 
of  Its  BbUIty  to  purchase  goods  and  services 
in  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets; 

(5)  allowing  the  continuation  of  policies 
and  activities  which  lessen  the  fiscal  integrity 
of  the  Government  is  detrimental  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people  and  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  ended. 

TTTLE  I — arvrNtJE  AND  OtHKtT  OUTLAYS  CONTHOI. 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  established  for  each 
flscal  year  a  revenue  and  budget  outlays  limit 
for  tbe  Government.  Budget  outlays  shall 
consist  of  the  total  of  expenditures  and  net 
lending  of  funds  under  budget  authority.  No 
appropriation  shall  be  made  for  any  fiscal 
year  by  the  Congress  In  excess  of  the  revenue 
and  budget  outlays  limit  for  such  flscal  year. 

<b)  If  during  any  flscal  year  the  revenue 
of  the  Government  exceeds  ihe  limit  e&tab- 
liftbed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
amount  so  in  excess  shall  be  used  for  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment. 

10  Tbe  revenue  and  budget  outlays  limit 
for  each  flscal  year  shall  be  the  amount  de- 
rived by  multiplying  the  estimated  aggregate 
national  income  for  such  fiscal  year  by  the 
Federal  revenvie  factor  for  such  year. 

(d)  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  more 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  term  "Fed- 
eral revenue  factor"  shall  mean  the  number 
derived  by  dividing  the  estimated  aggregate 
revenue  of  the  Oovernment  for  tbe  preceding 
year  by  the  aggregate  national  income  for 
such  year,  reduced  by  0.025  per  centum. 

(e)  For  each  of  the  following  years,  the 
term  "Federal  revenue  factor"  shall  mean 
the  number  equal  to  the  Federal  revenue  fac- 
tor for  the  preceding  fiscal  year;  except  that 
for  each  of  the  twenty  flscal  years  beginning 
after  the  fiscal  year  to  which  this  Act  shall 
flnit  apply,  such  term  shall  mean  the  num- 
ber equal  to  the  Federal  revenue  factor  for 
the  preceding  flscal  year,  reduced  by  an  ad- 
diiioiiBi  0.0025  per  centum. 

(ft  The  limitations,  determinations,  esti- 
mates, and  calculations  required  to  be  made 
by  subsections  (a),  (c),  (d)  and  (e)  of  thla 
section  shall  be  made  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  acting  through   its  Director. 

Sec.  102-  Upon  an  emergency,  determined 
by  a  resolution  passed  by  at  least  two-thirds 
of  each  House  of  Congress,  the  provlstons  of 
section  101  of  tbis  Act  may  be  suspended,  buc 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  such 
particular  emergency,  and  in  no  event  shall 
such  Bu^wnslon  apply  to  any  fiscal  year 
other  than  that  flscal  year  la  which  the  reso- 


luiioa    determining    the   existence   of   such 
emergency  was  passed. 

Sec.  103.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
apply  to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  the  one 
hu!)dred  and  eighty  day  period  following  tbe 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TTTLE    11 — MONETART    SUPPLY    CONTROL 

Sec.  201.  (a)  lu  carrymg  out  Its  functions 
under  section  324  of  the  Revised  Statutes  end 
under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended. 
The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  shall  Insure  that  any  rate  of 
lncreat=e  in  the  ajnoimt  of  currency  In  cir- 
culation and  demand  deposits  is  not  greater 
than  IV4  per  centum  per  Quarter  fiscal  year. 

<bMl)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  <b)  of  this  section,  upon  a  find- 
ing and  a  report  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  that  an  extraordinary  economic 
condition  exists,  the  Board  may  exercise  its 
functions  so  as  to  Insure  that  the  rate  of 
increase  Ui  the  amount  of  currency  In  cir- 
culation and  demand  deposits  Is  not  greater 
than  1%  per  centum  per  quarter  flscal  year 
during  any  fiscal  year  following  the  end  of 
the  fli'st  sixty  days  of  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress  after  the  date  on  which  tbe 
report  is  transmitted  to  it  unle^.  between 
the  date  of  the  report  and  the  expiration  of 
the  sixty-day  period,  either  House  passes  a 
resolution  stating  In  substance  that  it  does 
not  agree  with  the  findings  of  the  Board. 

(2 J  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (U  of 
this  subsection — 

<A1  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die:  and 

(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain 
are  excluded  in  the  computation  of  tbe  sixty- 
day  period. 

(3)  Tbe  provisions  of  sections  010  through 
913  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall 
apply  to  the  procedures  applicable  to  the 
consideration  of  any  resolution  of  disap- 
proval under  this  sui^section. 

TITLE  in— FISCAL  DISCLOSURE 

Sec  301.  A  bill  or  Joint  resolution  of  a 
public  or  private  character  which  has  been 
introduced  in  either  House  of  Congress  or 
received  by  It  from  the  other  House  shall  be 
printed  only  when  there  appears  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  first  page  thereof  a  flscal  note. 
Such  fiscal  note  shall  state  the  amotmts 
estimated  to  be  the  direct  and  Indirect  coets 
likely  to  be  Incurred  or  the  direct  and  in- 
direct savings  likely  to  be  achieved  In  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  such  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  in  the  fiscal  year  In  which  it  Is 
introduced  or  received  and  In  each  of  the  five 
flscal  years  following  such  flscal  year,  or  for 
the  authorized  duration  of  any  program  au- 
thorized by  such  bill  or  Joint  resolution  If 
less  than  five  years,  except  that  In  tbe  case 
of  measures  afl^ecting  revenue,  the  fiscal  note 
shall  state  only  tbe  estimate  of  tbe  change 
In  revenues  for  a  one-year  period. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  A  copy  of  each  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  required  by  section  301  to  have 
printed  on  its  first  page  a  fiscal  note  shall, 
upon  Introduction  or  receipt,  be  transmitted 
Immediately  to  tbe  instriunentallty  of  Gov- 
ernment which  will  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  such  bill  or  Joint  resolution. 

(b)  Not  later  than  seventy-two  hours  fol- 
lowing the  receipt  of  any  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion transmitted  uuder  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  such  instrumentality  shall 
tran.<imit  the  text  of  the  fiscal  note  for  that 
bin  or  Joint  resolution  to  the  Public  Printer 
for  printing  by  him. 

(c>  If  a  Member  of  Congress  notifies  tbe 
Instrumentality  of  government  wblch  will 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  that  he  intends  to  Introduce  a  bill 
or  Joint  resolution  required  under  .-iertlon 
301  to  be  printed  with  a  fiscal  note,  and 
i>\ibmlts  a  copy  of  the  bill  or  joint  resolution 
to  sucb  Instrumentality,  such  lnstrumen> 
tallty  shai:  provide  such  Member  with  tlie 


text  of  the  fiscal  note  for  that  biU  or  joint 
resolution.  Such  fiscal  note  shall  be  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  tbe  first  page  at  the  time 
of  Introduction.  A  copy  of  any  bill  or  joint 
resolution  introduced  with  a  fiscal  note  in 
accordance  with  this  subsection  shall  be 
transmitted  to  tlie  Public  Printer  for  print- 
ing, and  the  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  . 
and  (b)  of  thl.^  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  m>  introduced. 

Sec.  303.  A  bill  or  joint  resolution  ordered 
reported  by  a  committee  of  either  House 
wliich  authorizes  a  budget  outlay  shall  be 
printed  only  when  there  appears  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  first  page  thereof  a  fiscal  note 
coiulstent  with  the  rvqulremeuLs  of,  and 
prepared  in  a  manner  consistent  with,  ■sec- 
tions 301  and  303  of  this  title. 
CALL  Foa  Acnov 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  more  efrectl\e 
budget  coutrol  and  monetary  supply  cou- 
trol  are  ideas  whose  times  have  come. 

Whether  they  are  enacted  this  year. 
or  at  some  subsequent  point,  they  will 
be  enacted.  If  not.  we  run  the  risk  of 
destruction  of  our  stlU  free  economy,  our 
political  system,  and  our  free  society. 

The  time  is  now  for  this  body  to  exei  t 
leadersWp.  It  should  do  so.  I  am  com- 
mitted to  that. 


CONGRESS  MUST  ACCEPT  AND  EX- 
ERCISE ITS  AUTHORITY  OVER 
THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  is  i-ecog- 
ulzed  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  acutely  aware  of 
the  imease  and  fnistration  pei-vading 
tlus  Nation  because  of  our  present  eco- 
nomic woes.  The  hithei-to  unknown  com- 
bination of  double-digit  inflation  and  the 
threat  of  recession  has  created  great  con- 
cern among  our  Nation's  citizens.  Under- 
standably they  feel  that  their  lives,  for- 
tunes, and  futures  are  more  and  more 
beyond  their  own  control  and  subject  to 
the  decisions  of  their  Government,  Un- 
fortimately,  many  Americans  also  be- 
lieve that  their  Government  lacks  tbe 
knowledge  or  ability  to  correct  the  prob- 
lems now  plaguing  us  and  make  good  on 
the  promises  it  has  held  out  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

In  this  atma<:phere  I  consider  it  abso- 
lutely imperative  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress, who  collectively  have  the  consti- 
tutional responsibility  for  determining 
our  fiscal  policies,  be  honest  with  the 
American  people  about  the  authority 
they  can  exercise  to  correct  them.  I  have 
been  veiT  distui-bed  in  recent  weeks  to 
hear  respected  leaders  of  this  body  blame 
the  administration  for  overspending  and 
declare  that  the  President  must  im- 
pound funds  In  order  to  bring  Federal 
expenditures  to  an  acceptable  le\'el. 

Surely,  after  the  thousands  of  words 
si^oken  by  Members  of  Congress  on  the 
Impropiiety  if  not  Illegality  of  executive 
impoundment  and  after  the  great  ex- 
pense in  time  and  effort  involved  in  en- 
actiuB  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974,  we  are 
not  jioing  to  be  so  h>'pocritical  as  to  in- 
sist that  the  Congress  has  neither  the  re- 
sponsibility nor  the  authority  to  control 
the  Government's  purse.  I  have  beard 
calls  for  the  President  to  veto  all  appro- 
prietioii5  bills  and  »end  them  back  for 
congressional  action.  Have  we  forgotten 
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that  before  virtually  any  of  our  fiscal 
year  1975  appropriations  bills  go  to  the 
President  for  signature  they  must  still 
gain  the  final  approval  of  both  this  and 
the  other  body? 

If  the  Members  are  concerned,  as  we 
must  be.  with  reducing  Government 
spending  and  thus  helping  control  in- 
flation, then  certainly  a  vote  can  be 
taken  to  recommit  these  bills  to  con- 
ference or  committee  with  instructions 
that  the  reductions  be  made.  And  while, 
admittedly,  the  procedures  established 
in  the  Budget  Control  Act  do  not  become 
formally  effective  imtil  next  year,  there 
is  no  rea.5on  why  a  similar  approach 
cannot  be  Informally  utilized  to  deter- 
mine a  viable  budget  ceiling  and  the 
priorities  necessary  for  readjusting  our 
appropriations. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  be  ab- 
solutely honest  also  about  both  the  com- 
plexity of  the  economic  problems  and 
the  Implications  ol  a  large  budget  cut. 
The  severe  Inflation  of  this  past  year  has 
been  a  worldwide  problem  brought  on  in 
considerable  measure  by  the  sharp  in- 
creases in  oil  and  food  prices.  These  price 
increases  were  the  result  of  sudden 
shortages  and  the  scramble  of  nations 
to  obtain  enough  of  these  materials  to 
maintain  their  economic  production.  In 
the  end.  such  problems  will  only  be  cor- 
rected by  increasing  our  agricultural  and 
energy  supplies. 

Further,  a  large  portion  of  the  present 
Federal  budget,  including  reienue  shar- 
ing, highway  funds,  and  social  security 
is  already  committed  by  law  and  cannot 
be  included  in  any  budget  reduction  ef- 
forts. This  means  that  a  10-percent  re- 
duction will  necessitate  very  deep  cuts 
in  the  smaller,  controllable  section  of  the 
budget.  A  number  of  programs  for  which 
Congress  has  expressed  great  support 
may,  therefore,  be  jeopardized.  Obvi- 
ously, then.  Congress  will  have  to  make 
some  very  dilBcult  decislotu  about  Its 
priorities. 

But  that,  after  all.  is  our  function.  We 
have  the  authority  and  responsibility  to 
do  so,  and  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  to 
demonstrate  to  this  Nation  that  we  have 
the  will.  Instead  of  trying  to  point  the 
finger  of  blame  at  another  branch  of 
Government,  let  us  square  our  shoulders 
and  asstime  the  task  for  which  we  were 
elected.  Until  we  do  so.  the  crisis  in  con- 
fidence will  continue,  and  it  will  not  just 
be  the  Congress  or  the  administration, 
the  Democrats  or  the  Republicans  who 
will  lose,  but  the  entire  Nation. 


INTOLERABLE  LIFE  FOR  SYRIAN 
JEWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Dnder  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Podell)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
various  agreements  made  by  the  United 
Slates  with  tlie  Syrian  Arab  Republic 
between  1046  and  1972,  roughly  $60  mil- 
lion has  been  extended  to  that  nation 
in  addition  to  the  $50  million  in  military 
and  economic  assistance  doled  out  until 
ises. 

In  light  of  the  resumption  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  two  nations 
lit  the  ambas.sadorial  level  and  the  new 
educational  and  cultural  agreements,  we 


may  ex-pcct  more  demands  for  assistance 
from  S.vrla.  In  considering  these  re- 
quests, we  ought  to  show  our  concern 
for  a  community  held  captive  In  Syria, 
much  as  we  have  done  for  the  Jewish 
community  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  as 
we  failed  to  do  for  European  Jewry  under 
Hiller. 

The  parallels  between  the  state  of  Syr- 
ian Jewry  today  and  ttiat  of  Jews  of  other 
times  and  places  are  all  too  clear.  Like 
thjlr  European  counterparts  of  the  thir- 
ties, they  are  now  required  to  carry 
identity  cards  stamped  in  yellow.  Like 
the  Soviet  Jews  of  today,  they  are  per- 
secuted and  forbidden  to  emigrate.  These 
prejudices  reflect  themselves  in  a  multi- 
tude of  conscious  policy  measures  that 
the  Syrian  Government  directs  toward 
its  captive  Jewish  population. 

The  severe  discriminations  th;,t  the 
Jews  in  Syria  have  been  subjected  to 
have  become  draconian  since  the  6-day 
war.  The  Jewish  community  is  behig 
forcibly  Lsolated.  Soldiers  and  other  civil 
servants  are  forbidden  to  trade  in  Jew- 
ish shops.  Curfews  are  announced  to  con- 
fine Jews  to  their  homes  for  lengthy 
periods.  The  Jewish  populations  of 
Aleppo  and  Damascus  are  never  allowed 
to  leave  the  city  limits. 

Not  only  are  Jews  set  apart,  they  are 
subjected  to  harassment.  As  part  of  a 
deliberate  effort  to  plague  its  Jewish  pop- 
ulation, the  pieces  of  real  estate  that 
Jews  are  forbidden  to  transfer  to  their 
heirs  are  given  to  Palestinians,  the  very 
people  who  perpertrate  malicious  acts 
against  their  Jewish  neighbors  under  the 
sanction  of  the  police. 

These  deplorable  conditions  are  ren- 
dered intolerable  by  the  afeolute  refusal 
of  the  Syrian  Government  to  permit  Jew- 
ish emigration.  The  Jewish  men  and 
women  who  sought  to  make  their  way 
out  of  the  country  have  received  lengthy 
prison  sentences.  Of  late,  Syrian  police 
are  cracking  down  on  relatives  of  Jews 
who  have  succeeded  in  leaving  the  coun- 
try, .'nibjecting  them  to  reprisals.  Includ- 
ing arrest  and  torture. 

Even  as  I  speak,  these  Syrian  Jews 
are  suffering  in  the  purgatory  that  the 
periersions  of  justice,  unabashedly  com- 
mitted by  the  Syrian  Government,  have 
given  rise  to, 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  assure  the  dedication 
of  the  United  States  to  fundamental 
human  rights,  to  give  these  unrepre- 
sented people  their  only  opportunity  to 
live  in  freedom  and  dignity,  I  propose 
that  the  Vanik  amendment  to  the  trade 
bUl  be  amended  to  extend  the  proscilp- 
tlon  of  the  most-favored-nation  status 
to  any  and  all  nations  wliich  deny  to 
their  citizens  the  right  to  emigrate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mean  that  specifically 
to  include  Syria. 
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RESOLUTION  ON  THE  ECONOMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Null) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can economy  is  currently  teetering  on  the 
brink  of  disaster.  Nonetheless,  the  Nixon 
admlniseratlon  persists  in  its  cruel  and 
inhuman  pursuit  of  outmoded,  tradi- 
tionally Republican,  economic  policies. 

Today  the  Democratic  caucus  adopted 


a  resolution  recommending  alternative 
approaching  to  strengthening  our  econ- 
omy. In  doing  so,  the  caucus  acted  on  the 
basis  of  advice  recently  offered  to  the 
steeling  committee  by  some  of  our  Na- 
tion's leading  economists. 

The  President  would  do  well  to  adopt 
the.<ie  recommendations.  And  ;he  Nation 
v.ould  be  the  chief  beneficiary. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

RESOtt/lION    ON   THI  ECONOUT    OF  TKE  HorSC 

Democratic  Caucus 
Wiiereiw  tbo  Amerlcau  economy  is  In  its 
worst  overaU  coodltlou  since  tHe  Oreat  De- 
pression, and. 

Wliereaa  the  American  people  are  sufrerlng 
the  Ul  eSecu  of  rapid  and  pcrslnunt  price  In- 
nallon:  high  and  rising  unemployment; 
chronically  low  levels  of  production  and,  cur- 
rently, a  severe  economic  recession:  extremel; 
high  interest  rates  which  are  causing  serious 
dislocations  of  financing  m  the  housing  In- 
dustry, smau  business,  utUitles,  sute  and 
local  governments,  and  other  sectors  ol  the 
economy;  budget  deficits  resulting  from 
shortfalls  In  Federal  revenues  caused  by  lost 
economic  production;  supply  bottlenecks  and 
shortages  of  basic  resources;  growing  unfair- 
ness In  the  distribution  of  Income;  and  lack 
of  Integration  of  governmental  poUctes 
which,  Uj  Itself,  contributes  to  the  foregoing 
problems,  and. 

Whereas  the  current  Administration  has, 
over  more  than  nve  years,  proved  iteelf  In- 
capable of  working  eSecllvely  to  solve  our  na- 
tion's economic  problems  and  has.  In  fact 
measurably  contributed  to  these  economic 
dlfflcuUles  through  its  failure  to  fashion  and 
to  Implement  policy  correctly,  and. 

Be  it  there/are  resolved.  That  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  recommends  (1)  the  adop- 
tion of  a  balanced  tax  reform  package  In- 
cluding measures  to  offset  the  harm  done  by 
innatlon  to  the  purchasing  power  of  mlddle- 
and  lower-Income  famUles,  who  have  suf- 
fered most  from  Inaatlon:  (2)  cutting  out 
of  waste  and  unnecessary  expenditures 
wherever  found;  (3)  Unproved  and  expanded 
public  employment  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation programs  to  combat  the  rising  tide 
of  Joblessness  and  Increased  efforts  to  solve 
the  speciac  problenui  of  the  marginally  em- 
ployable; (4)  cushioning  the  Impact  of  mon- 
etary restraint  and  bringing  down  high  In- 
terest rates  by  channeUlng  cr«dlt  toward 
cr«dlt-starved  areas  of  the  economy,  such 
as  productive  capital  Investment,  housing. 
state  and  local  governments,  and  sman  bus- 
iness, and  away  from  speculative  and  infla- 
tlonary  use  of  credit:  (5)  increasing  the  sup- 
ply of  scarce  materials  and  forestalling  fu- 
ture shortages  tiirough  advanced  plan- 
ning and  sensible  Import,  export,  subsidy 
and  market  policies;  (6)  consideration  and 
implementation  of  new  policies  to  place  all 
governmental  economic  policy  machinery  on 
a  longer-range  basis.  Including  review  of  gov- 
ernment policies  In  such  areas  aa  agrlcultiu*. 
energy,  transportation,  health,  defense  pro- 
curement, and  antitrtut  policy,  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Congress'  own  new  budgetar}' 
system  for  long-range  purposes,  such  as  the 
evaluation  of  long-range  effects  of  changes 
in  taxes  and  expenditures;  (7)  efforts  by  busi- 
ness, labor  and  government  to  achieve  re- 
sponsible wage  and  price  behavior:  (8)  ade- 
quate support  for  t>adlf-nceded  social  pro- 
grams, such  as  education,  health,  housing, 
and  antl-pollutlon  efforts  through  the  In- 
creased federal  revenues  which  will  auto- 
matically result  from  a  healthy  economy, 
and 

fie  it  jurthcT  retiolLed.  Tlmt  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Uouae  be  urged  to  re- 
port legislation  to  Implement  these  recom- 
mendations, where  possible,  lu  this  Con- 
gress and.  where  not,  in  the  94th  Congress. 
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EXIMBANK:   EXPORTING  AMERICA 

INTO  ENERGY  EQUIPMENT 

SHORTAGES 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr.  Vanik )  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VA1«K.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  Na- 
tion drifts  with  imcertaln  energy  sup- 
plies, while  the  growth  of  American 
industry  pauses  because  of  energy  short- 
fall, while  citizens  remain  concerned  be- 
cause of  inadequate  and  high-priced 
electiicity  and  oil,  the  taxpayer  funded 
Export-Import  Bank  continues  on  its 
merry  way,  funding  the  sale  of  energy- 
related  equipment  all  over  the  world  at 
subsidized  interest  rates.  The  taxpayer- 
backed  industry  subsidy  for  energy  de- 
velopment and  production  outside  the 
United  States  and  for  other  nations  ap- 
proximates $60  million  per  year. 

Developers  of  energy  have  the  option 
pf  creating  new  energy  in  the  United 
States  at  Interest  costs  of  12  to  15  per- 
cent— or  developing  energy  abroad  with 
the  aid  of  the  Eximbank  and  its  6  to 
8.S  percent  loans. 

liie  record  which  I  submit  with  this 
statement  clearly  Indicates  that  the 
American  taxpayer  provided  massive 
long  term  loans  at  6%  to  develop  the 
North  Sea  oil  for  the  European  market. 
Another  Export-Import  Bank  loan  for 
$172,350,000  at  6  percent  will  build  a 
pipeline  in  Norway.  In  the  past  3  flscal 
years,  the  total  of  North  Sea  related  de- 
velopment loans  to  England,  Norway,  and 
Deiunark  appears  to  be  in  excess  of  $347 
million. 

Other  Exim  loans  have  been  to  the 
oil  producing  countries  which  rewarded 
the  lender  by  multiplying  the  price  of 
the  product  to  Americans. 

Some  of  these  credit  arrangements  in- 
clude recipients  involved  in  the  oil  boy- 
cott against  the  United  States: 

First,  $6  million  for  an  offshore  oil  rig 
to  be  used  in  the  Arab  emirate  of  Abu 
Dhabi:  and 

Second,  $50  million  to  build  an  oil  pipe- 
line from  the  Gulf  of  Suez  to  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  The  line  will  be  owned  50  percent 
by  Egypt,  with  the  remainder  shared  by 
Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait.  Abu  Dhabi,  and 
other  OPEC  members. 

Where  Is  our  national  Interest  In  the 
policies  of  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
which  has  dramatically  and  continuously 
encouraged  the  exportation  of  energy 
producing  equipment  which  is  often  in 
critically  short  supply  in  America.  In  the 
area  of  oil  production,  the  Bank  has  en- 
couraged a  domestic  shortage  of  drilling, 
refining,  and  pipe  equipment  by  granting 
low-cost,  6  to  8  5  percent  loans  to  foreign 
oil  producers  for  their  purchase  of  Amer- 
ican equipment.  The  export  of  these 
materials  hurts  U.S.  producers,  who  can 
obtain  needed  equipment  only  with  long 
delays  and  high  Interest  rates  of  12  to 
15  percent. 

The  International  Association  of  OU 
Well  Di-iUlng  Contractors  reports  that 
there  Is  a  2-year  wait  for  drilling  pipe 
and  a  3-year  delay  for  drilling  rigs.  On 
April  I,  1974,  the  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  Policy,  Planning,  and  Regulation 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Offlce,  stated 
that— 
The  general  uncertainty  as  to  tbe  avall- 


abuity  of  tubular  goods  has  apparently  al- 
ready delayed  the  drlUlng  of  some  wells 
which  should  be  druled  now. 

Yet.  since  June  of  1973,  the  Eximbank 
has  made  available  to  other  countries — 
in  the  petroleum  energy  area  alone — well 
over  $200  million  for  financing  the  ex- 
port of  exploratory,  production,  trans- 
port, and  refinery  materials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  we  hope  to  be 
ir  dependent  in  energy  while  we  create 
more  favorable  conditions  for  energy 
development  abroad  than  at  home?  By 
rough  estimate,  I  have  found  that  within 
the  past  5  years  alone,  the  Eximbank 
has  granted  over  200  loans  for  all  forms 
of  energy  development — loans  amount- 
ing lO  nearly  $3  billion.  Because  the 
Bank  provides  a  loan  for  only  about  half 
the  value  of  the  export,  it  appears  that 
the  Bank  has  helped  export  more  than  $6 
billion  m  energy  equipment.  How  much 
more  successful  would  Project  Inde- 
pendence become,  if  the  Bajok's  guar- 
anteed and  subsidized  loans  could  be 
made  avalable  for  domestic  energy  In- 
vestments? In  Ught  of  energy  needs  at 
home,  the  export  of  capital  for  foreign 
energy  development  can  no  longer  be 
considered  a  valid  ftmctlon  of  the  Exim- 
bank. 

I  urge  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  which  is  currently 
considering  legislation  to  extend  the  Ufe 
of  the  Bank,  to  place  restrictions  on  the 
power  of  the  Bank  to  encourage  energy 
equipment  sales.  The  Bank  must  be  pre- 
vented from  exporting  us  into  brown- 
outs, blackouts,  and  energy-related  im- 
employment. 

Below  are  listed  my  own  estimates — 
developed  from  the  Bank's  annual  re- 
ports-^f  the  total  amount  of  all  energy 
development  loans  granted  by  the  Exim- 
bank during  the  past  5  fiscal  years. 

Fiscal  year  and  amount 
Number  of  loans  granted : 

24  1970    (7/69-6/70) MIO.921,220 

30  1971    (7/70-8/71) 387,444,760 

SO  1972    (7/71-6/72) 816,686,430 

55  1973    (7/72-6/73) 669,133,090 

42         1974   (7/73-6/74) 889,927,610 

Following  is  the  table  of  Export-Im- 
port Bank  loans  for  fiscal  year  1974,  The 
level  and  type  of  loans  made  in  fiscal 
1974  is  typical  of  those  made  in  flscal 
years  1972  and  1973: 

Fiscal  Teas  1974 
dblicos.  purpose,  rate,  ttxms,  akd  amotntt 
Bahamas 
Deutag   International    (C   Dellman   AG) ; 
oil  druiing:  6.000%  payable  In  5  SA.;  begin- 
ning 12-31-76;   81,521,580. 
Bra:U 
Socledade  Anonima  White  Martin :  Expand 
faculties  for  gas  &  Ilq.;   6.000';^  payable  In 

9  SA  '  beginning  11-10-81;  $4,693,500. 

Dow  Qulmlca  Do  Nordeste  SA  (Dow  chemi- 
cal Co) :  Construct  petrochemical  plants; 
6.00O';:,  payable  in  8  SA.;  beginning  11-10-80; 
(5,145,000. 

Canada 

Irving  OU  Co.:  Oil  refluery  eiqiouGlon; 
e.OOC/l  payable  In  10  SA.;  begluulng  5-10-81; 
(24.7SO.0O0. 

Ctiina.  Republic  0/  ( Taiican) 

Taiwan  Power  Company  (Ministry  of 
Finance):  Increase  in  financing  for  5-60 
MW  Oas  turbine  tuUts:   6.00Of(   payable  In 

10  SA.;   beginning  3-05-^0;   (10.880.000. 
Taiwan     Power     Company     (Republic     of 

China) ) :  Two  nuclear  power  plants:  6.000% 


payable     In     15    SA.:     beginning     5-20-89: 

(199.498.800. 

Colombia 

Corporaclon  Electrics  de  la  Co.  (Republic 
of  Colombia  Ministry) :  Generators;  6.000'.« 
payable  lu  15  SA.:  beguimng  5-30-84; 
810.577.700. 

Co.ifc  Si\.a 

Instltuto  Cos'^  de  Electrldad  (Ministry  of 
Finance) :  Two  gas  turbines  power  plants; 
6.000^.  payable  in  8  SA:  beginning  6-05-78: 
(3.123.863. 

Denmark 

Corlno  Shipping  A.'S  et  al.  (Dampskibs- 
selkabet  AP  1912  et  al.) :  Increase  In  financ- 
ing for  two  dnlling  vessels:  d-OOOr:.  payable 
in   7  SA  :    beglnUng  9-15-77;   (337.586. 

Maersk  Boreentrepnse  (Dampsklbsselska- 
bet  Incorp.  I :  Increase  In  financing  for  one 
offshore  drUllng  rig;  6.000':;,  payable  in  7 
SA.:  beglnmng  7-10-77:  (450,000. 

Steamship  Co.:  8t«am  turbine  unlt^; 
6-00O';  payable  in  8  SA.:  beglnmng  12-05- 
79;   (1.760.000. 

f>ominican  RepublU: 

Corp.  Domicana  Electrlcldad  (Dominican 
Republic) :  Electric  power  ezpan.  program; 
6.0007,.  payable  In  14  SA.;  beginning  8-10-84; 
(18.000.000. 

Ecuador 

Empresa  Electrlca  del  Ecuador:   Thermal 
power  station  expaus.;  6.000'%  payable  in  6 
FA.:  beginning  5-06-79:  (9,660.850. 
Egypt,  Arab  representative  o/ 

Suez-Mediterranean  pipeline  pe.:  Plpeime 
construction  project;   ebOOI.  payable  In  16 
SA  ;  beginning  8-10-77;  (50.000.000. 
Finland 

Neste  ov:  Gas  turbine  power  pac;  6.000 '.a 

payable  In  7  SA.;  beglnnUlg  2-10-78;  (855.260. 

Iran 

lotalrdrU  limited  (Intalrdrll) :  OU  drUllng 
equip.:  6.000rr  payable  In  6  SA.;  t)egtnnlng 
11-05-76:  (1.620.000. 

Israel 

Bank  Hapoallm — BM.:  Increase  In  financ- 
ing for  3  gas  turbine  generators;  6.000%  pay- 
able in  10  SA.;  beginning  11-15-78;  (1,  SSO,- 
000. 

Italy 

Sub  Sea  OU  Services  SPA  (Shell  Petroleum 
KV)  :  Submarine  and  related  equipment; 
6  000'';  payable  in  5  SA.;  begltuing  4-10-77: 
(529,650. 

Jopan 

Atomic  Power  Company   (Japan  Develop- 
ment   Bank)  :     Increase    In     financing    for 
nuclear  fuel;  7.000'"^  payable  In  5  SA.;  begln- 
nUlg  11-01-73;   (1,000.000. 
Mexico 

Com.  Federal  de  Electncidad  (Naclonal 
Flnondera  SA) :  Nuclear  power  plant  const.: 
6  000->  payable  In  20  SA.;  beginning  6-10-63; 
(25.515.000. 

Nigeria 

Ashland  OU  Co.  oU  exploitation  equip.  £^ 
servl,:  7.0001  payable  In  10  SA.;  beginning 
10-05-74:  ti.eoo.ooo. 

A'orji'oy 

Ugland  Shipping  Company  A.S.  (Den 
Norske  Credit  Bank):  Increase  in  financliiff 
for  semlsubmerslble  oil  driller:  6.000*^;,  pav- 
able  Ul  7  SA  ;  beginning  9-15-77;  (46IJ50.' 

Norskald  (Oota&«-Lar5en  Shipping  Corp.) ; 
Increase  In  financing  for  fieml-submerslble 
drUUng  Tig;  6.000%  payable  in  5  SA.:  begin- 
ning 2-05-77;   (900.000. 

Nortllc  Offshore  DrUllng  Co.  (Other)  :  blow- 
out preventor;  6  000';  payable  in  5  SA.;  be- 
ginning 8-05-76:   (900.000 

Ootaaa-lArsen  Drilling  A.S  Co.  (Hambros 
Banic  Ltd);  Increase  In  financing  for  drUl- 
lng equipment:  6.000 ''c  payable  in  5  SA : 
beginnug  8-05-77:  (315.000. 

Skaugen -Offshore  Co.  (The  Offshore  Co.)  : 
increase  In  financing  for  drUlmg  equipment; 
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6.0001   payable  In  G  5A.;  beginning  S-0&-7a: 
«35.00O. 

EkoQsk  Co-Veaturer  (Parents  of  Co- Ven- 
turer): oil  &  gas  field  developmi:  6.000% 
pavable  In  5  SA.;  b*einnlng  7  10-78;  S22.- 
f  00.000. 

Ekofisk  Co-Veni«rer<  (Parciils  ol  Go-Voii- 
cureiti:  consiruct  oU  pipelme;  6.000-;  par- 
uble  to  8  SA.:  beginning  7-10-80:  «i72.350.00rt. 

Ks  A.  S.  Viktng  Off.shore  (Den  Norsite 
Ciwiltbank) :  Bemtsubmersible  drilling  rig: 
G-OOO'r  payable  la  5  SA.;  beginning  11-10- 
77:  S2.250.000. 

Ks   Dyvl   Drilling   A-*    <V.-irloust:    offshwe 
drilling    equips    6.000-f     payable    in    5    SA.: 
beginning    X 1-30-77;    »;2.700.0O0. 
Su-^dcn 

Sydsvenfika   Vannekraftakttebol    (Sydkraft 
ti  Skandlnariska  I :  nuclear  fuel  lead:  6.0O0 
payable      m      S      SA.;      bCRinning      8  ?0-efV 
»6.570.000. 

Edna.oa  Co.  Ltd.:  one  drilling  «[•:  6.00C- 
payable  In  5  SA:  bcsinnlng  &- 10-74; 
Sl.BOOOOO. 

Ednasa  Co.  Ltd.:  one  drllUng  rig:  6000'. 
payable      In      S     SA :      beginning     B-lO-T:;. 

•i.oao.000. 

Vniit-tl  Kinytiom 

Salvesea  OtTshore  Drilling  Ltd.  <Cbri5iian 
Salvesen  Ltd.) :  Increase  in  financing  for  car- 
go Teasel  (or  drliUng  oper,:  6.000'i  payr.bie 
In  7  SA.;    beginning   10-31-77;   iSOO.OOO. 

Geopraaco  Ovorseos  Ltd.  |  Trafalgar  tlouse 
Investment  Ltd,) :  oil  drilUng  equip.: 
6.000',r.  pavable  in  4  SA.;  beginning  6-03-7(): 
»743.900. 

Klngsnorth  Marine  D»-iill"rLfd.  (varlmi*!) : 
oil  drilling  equipment.  S.odO'r  payable  lu 
5  SA.:  beginning  3-05-78:  $6,300,000. 

Four  Millbank  Investments  Ltd.  (four  Mill- 
bank  holdings  Ltd):  oU  drilling  rig;  6.000'. 
payable  in  5  SA;  bcginiiing  P<fbniary  5.  1078; 
62.703,688. 

C.  A.  De  Admin  Y  Pomento  "Electrl  (Corp. 
Venesolana  De  Forncnto) :  two  gas  turbines: 
6000  'r  payable  in  B  SA;  beginning  Mav  lo. 
1978;  . 

C.  A.  Energta  Elec.  Venezuela;  gas  turbine 
power  plant:  6.000';  payable  In  S  SA;  begin- 

Ding  November  10.  1978; . 

Yugoslavia 

Seklroma  Soetan]  (varioita):  thermal 
power  plant  and  equip.;  6.000%  payable  In 
12  SA;  beginning  May  10.  1984:  •18.000.000. 

Various      (various) :      construct     nuclear 
power  plant;   7.000%  payable  In  20  SA;   be- 
ginning June  10  1079;   (176.019.000. 
Zaire 

Soc.  N'ationale  D  Electriclte  (Mln.  Finance 
Govt,  of  Zaire):  electric  power  line  con- 
struction; 6.000':  payable  !n  15  SA:  b^in- 
mng  August  10.  1985;  $102,240,000. 


WHAT  IF  WE  DON'T  IMPEACH  HIM? 

<VLr.  FRASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.  > 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just 
reread  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.'s  Ma.v 
1974  Harpers  Magazine  essay,  "What  if 
We  Dont  Impeach  Him?"  Schlesinger. 
now  Albert  Schweitzer  profesor  of  hu- 
manities at  the  City  University  of  New 
York  and  author  of  "The  Imperial  Pres- 
idency," answers  his  own  question:  fail- 
ure to  Impeach  will  consolidate  the  "im- 
perial Presidency."  possibly  diminish  the 
Presidency  in  other  areas  as  ill-advised 
restrictions  are  placed  on  Nixon  and. 
finally,  hold  up  to  the  Nation  and  the 
world  a  moral  model  not  even  the  Pres- 
ident's defenders  defend. 

But  what  if  the  House  impeaches  the 
President  and  the  Senate  fails  to  convict? 


I  aeree  with  Arthur  Schlesi.iger's  view: 
Even  if  Mr.  Nixon  aliould  eventually  beat 
the  rap.  the  experience  of  trial  before  the 
Senate  would  inescapably  have  a  chastening 
eflect.  The  readiness  of  Congress  to  carry 
things  that  far  mn^t  surely  r^fnvjporate  the 
sy.'^tem  of  uc~ountabiUty — not  so  much  as 
corrictJon  and  removal  but  a  good  deal  more 
than  nctUig  as  if  Mr.  Nixon  had  done  iioth- 
Inp  out  of  the  ordinary.  The  worst  thing,  it 
seems  to  uie.  would  be  to  register  Congres- 
sioual  srqulcscence  to  Mr.  Nixons  theory  of 
Pr-sldentlal  ac.ountablliTy.  It  Is  better  lo 
i!nvc  hnpcachcd  nr.d  Irst  thon  nc'cr  lo  have 
im^rac'-icd  :\x  nil. 

I'iie  article  foUows; 
(From  Harper'K  Magnaiae.  Muy  1974 1 
What  It  We  Dont  Impeach  Him? 
( By  Arth  nr  M.  Suhlcsinj^er,  Jr.\ 
We  hear  a  great  deal  today  about  the  pre- 
sumably grim  consequences  of  the  Impeach- 
ment  of   the   President — an   endlees   public 
trial,  a  people  divided,  a  government  para- 
l>-sed.  a  nation  disgraced  befcre   the  world. 
But  suppose   the  House  of  Representatives 
should  decide  not  to  impeach  Mr.  Nixon.  This 
would   have   Its   coiisequeaccs.   too — consw- 
quences  that  deserve  at  least  a-s  careful  an 
examination. 

For  the  refusal  to  impeach  would  be  a  de- 
cblon  OS  momentous  as  impeachment  itself. 
It  would  and  could  be  interpreted  only  as 
meaning  that  Congress  does  not  think  Mr. 
NUon  has  done  anything  to  warrant  Im- 
peachment. It  would  alter  the  historic  rela- 
tionship of  Presidential  power  to  the  consti- 
tutional system  of  accountabuity  for  the  use 
of  that  power.  The  message  our  generation 
would  send  to  posterity  would  be  that  Mr. 
Nixon,  whatever  his  other  disasters,  had  con- 
ceived and  established  a  new  conception  of 
Presidential  accountability,  and  that  his  suc- 
ce&t>ors,  so  long  as  they  take  care  to  avoid 
the  crudities  of  a  Watergate  burglary,  can  ex- 
pect to  Inherit  Mr.  Ntxon's  conception  of  in- 
herent Presidential  authority  and  to  wield 
the  unshared  power  with  which  he  will  have 
endowed  the  Presidency.  Failure  to  impeach 
would  be  a  vindication  of  a  revolutionary 
theory  of  Presidential  accountability. 

The  traditional  theory,  the  theory  that  pre- 
vaUed  from  1789  to  about  1B66.  was  sufficient- 
ly clear.  The  President,  as  Andrew  Jackson 
put  It,  must  be  "accountable  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  for  every  act  of  his  Adminis- 
trotion."  "I  have  a  very  definite  philosophy 
about  the  Presidency,"  said  Tlieodore  Roose- 
velt "I  think  It  should  be  a  very  powerful 
office,  and  I  think  the  President  should  be  a 
very  strong  man  who  uses  without  hesitation 
every  power  that  the  position  yields;  but  be- 
cause of  this  fact  I  believe  that  he  should  be 
sharply  watched  by  the  people  land)  held  to 
a  strict  accountability  by  them." 

It  Is  precisely  such  a  system  that  Mr.  Nixon 
has  seemed  determined  to  reject,  one  that 
manifestly  drives  him.  as  he  would  say.  "up 
the  wall."  In  his  view,  the  requirements  of 
accountability  are  sufficiently  fuliiiied  every 
four  years.  Each  Presidential  election  con- 
fers a  mandate,  which  empowers  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  whatever  he  thinks  best  for  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  republic.  Between 
elections  the  President  has  the  right  to  be 
left  alone  to  carry  out  his  mandate.  The 
mandate.  If  there  were  proper  "respect  for 
the  Presidency."  should  shield  the  President 
from  the  harassment  of  a  nosy  Congress,  an 
un.^crupulous  opposition,  and  a  dl.^respectful 
pre?^s.  All  these  egregious  institutions  must 
"get  off  his  back"  and  let  him  do  his  Job. 

For  better  or  worse,  however,  this  concep- 
tion of  Presldeuttai  accountability  does  not 
happen  to  be  the  one  embodied  In  the  Amer- 
icun  Constitution.  It  may  well  be  embodied 
in  the  last  constitution  of  Ceuersl  de  OaiUJe. 
But  Mr.  NUon,  alas,  is  not  the  President  of 
iVance.  And  bis  novel  theorv*  of  Pre.sldentlal 
accountability,  opplled  to  the  American 
sceii*.  hos  led  to  n  variety  of  unprecedented 


executiie  actions,  some  of  which,  Itt  my 
Judgment,  are  impeachable  and  some  of 
which  are  not. 

Mr.  Nixon  moved  raUier  systematically,  for 
e^ample.  to  deprive  Congress  of  the  three 
historic  powers  that  enabled  It  during  mo^t 
of  American  history  to  play  Us  role  In  the 
&>-stem  of  accountability.  One  of  these  is  the 
power  of  the  purse — the  power  to  decide  how 
public  money  should  be  spent.  The  Federal- 
ist. No,  58.  called  this  *  the  most  complete 
nnd  effectual  weapon  with  which  any  con- 
stitution can  arm  the  inimedlaie  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  for  obtaining  a  redress  of 
every  grievaDcc,  and  for  carrying  Into  effect 
every  Just  and  salutary  measure. '  The  secon'i 
IB  the  power  of  oversight  and  investigation— 
the  power  tn  monitor  and  disclose  the  acUvi- 
ties  of  the  Executive  branch.  ■"The  Inform- 
ins  function  of  Congress,"  sold  Woodrow 
Wilson,  "should  be  preferred  even  to  Its  leg- 
islative function."  The  litird  Is  the  power  to 
detlare  war— the  power  specifically  reserved 
by  «he  Founding  Fathers  lor  Congress  ao  that, 
as  Lincoln  said,  "no  one  man  should  hold 
the  power  of  bringing  this  oppression  upon 
us." 

These  are  the  powers  that  had  above  all 
prescned  the  balance  of  the  Cotistitutlon— 
and  these  are  the  powers  that  Mr.  Nixon 
set  out  methodically  to  nullify.  Through  his 
doctrine  of  unlimited  impoundment,  he 
sought  to  nullify  the  Congressional  power  of 
the  purse.  Through  his  doctrine  of  unreview- 
able executive  privilege,  he  sought  to  nullify 
the  Congressional  power  of  oversight  ond  in- 
vestigation. Through  his  doctrine  of  the  un- 
limited power  of  the  Commander  In  Chief  to 
take  preemptive  action  to  protect  American 
iroops  from  the  threat  of  attack,  he  sought 
to  uuUify  the  Congressional  power  to  author- 
ise war.  If  he  had  succeeded  In  Imposing 
these  three  doctrines  in  the  absolute  form 
in  which  he  presented  them,  he  would  have 
effectively  ended  the  power  of  Congress  as  a 
partner  In  the  constitutional  order, 

I  do  not  propose,  however,  that  the.se 
doctrines,  wrongheoded  as  they  may  be  and 
ominous  as  would  be  their  coiisequences, 
constitute  per  se  grounds  for  impeachment, 
Mr.  Nixon  has  been  perfectly  open  and  above- 
board  about  these  claims.  He  has  avowed  hU 
doctrines  publicly  and  given  Congress  and 
the  people  full  and  fair  warning.  Moreover, 
as  we  should  have  learned  from  the  Andrew 
Johnson  case.  Impeachment  Is  not  the  way 
to  settle  arguable  constitutional  differences 
In  advance  of  final  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Of  course.  If  Mr.  Nixon  persisted  In 
such  doctrines  In  defiance  of  court  orders, 
this  would  be  another  question  and  would 
obviously  carry  him  Into  the  eone  oi 
Impeachablltty. 

What  matters  here  Is  that  these  doctrines 
express  a  state  of  mind.  They  express  a 
rejection  of  Lincoln's  view  that  under  the 
Constitution  "no  one  man"  should  exercise 
excessive  power.  And  this  same  state  of  mind, 
the  same  resentment  of  challenge  and 
scrutiny,  the  same  effort  to  break  the  Presi- 
dency out  of  the  historic  system  of  account- 
ability has  led  Mr.  Nixon  into  other  claims 
and  deeds  that  fall  much  more  probably  Into 
what  HamUtou.  explaining  the  necessity  for 
Impeachment,  called  "the  abuse  or  violation 
of  some  public  trust." 

Foremost  among  the  public  trusts  con- 
fided by  the  people  to  the  President  is  the 
constitutional  command  that  "he  shall  take 
Care  that  the  Laws  be  faithfully  executed."  A 
crucial  question  lu  regard  to  the  Watergate 
matter  is  whether  Mr.  Nixon  has  obeyed  this 
command.  Oue  reading  of  the  record  would 
suggest,  for  example,  that,  instead  of  press- 
ing for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  law- 
breakers. Mr.  Nixon  has  continuously  resisted 
inquiry  into  Watergate:  first  trying  to  hmlc 
the  FBI  Investigation:  then  foUlng  to  report 
to  law-cuforcement  officials  crimes  of  which 
he  had  admitted  knowledge  after  March  21. 
1973;  then  withholding  evidence  from  the 
courts;   then  firing  the  Special  Prosecutor. 
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who  seemed  too  ardent  about  the  faiiliful 
execution  of  the  law;  then,  when  forced  by 
the  courts  to  produce  tapes  he  bad  attested 
o»  July  23  lost  as  being  "under  my  sole 
personal  control,"  denying  that  some  ever 
existed  and  turning  over  others  In  a  form 
so  damaged  and  defective  as  to  destroy  their 
evidentiary  usefulness;  most  recently,  declin- 
ing to  submit  further  evidence  to  a  new 
Special  Prosecutor.  When  the  board  of  tech- 
nical experts  concluded  that  one  of  the  most 
critical  tapes  had  been  deliberately  oblitera- 
ted, Mr.  NUon,  far  from  showing  constitu- 
tional zeal  about  ferreting  out  the  oblltera- 
lors.  revealed  no  public  concern  or  even 
curiosity. 

This  would  not  seem  a  convincing  portrait 
of  a  President  taking  core  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed.  Of  course,  it  may  well 
be  an  Incorrect  reading  of  the  record.  Still, 
there  Is  surely  enough  in  that  record,  how- 
ever read,  to  raise  the  question  of  whether 
Mr.  Nixon's  interest  in  Watergate  has  been 
in  the  faithful  execution  of  the  law  or  lu 
the  sabotage  of  a  criminal  inquiry.  In  a 
constitutional  order,  alwve  all  when  the 
probity  of  the  President  himself  Is  under 
chaUenge.  that  question  demands  an  an- 
swer. The  Foimdlug  Fathers  anticipated  that 
such  questions  might  arise  and  laid  down 
in  the  Constitution  a  way  by  which  answers 
could  be  found. 

For  no  President  can  withhold  evidence  In 
an  Impeachment  inquiry.  Whatever  stand- 
ing the  claim  of  executive  prlvH^e  may 
have  hi  other  circumstances,  it  bos  none 
here.  James  K.  Polk  was  the  only  President 
between  Jackson  and  Lincoln  to  enhance 
the  power  of  the  Presidency;  but  Polk  con- 
ceded with  utmost  clarity  in  a  message  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  1846  that, 
U  the  House  were  looking  into  executive 
misconduct  with  a  view  to  the  exercise  of  Its 
power  of  Impeachmeiit.  "the  power  of  the 
House  in  the  pursuit  of  thi%  object  would 
penetrate  Into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the 
Executive  Departments.  It  could  command 
the  attendance  of  any  and  every  agent  of 
the  CSovernment.  and  compel  them  to  pro- 
duce all  papers,  public  or  private,  official  or 
unofficial,  and  to  testify  on  oath  to  all  facts 
within  their  knowledge." 

Impeachment,  it  must  be  emphasized,  Is 
not  a  Judgment  on  a  public  official;  It  is  a 
process  by  which  a  Judgment  can  tie  reached 
on  the  bofils  of  evidence.  And  this  process 
oilers  the  most  expeditious  as  well  as  the 
constitutional  way  to  resolve  the  question 
of  whether  Richard  M.  Nixon  baa  foltlifully 
executed  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  procedure,  moreover,  that  should  oom- 
meud  ItselX  quite  as  much  to  the  friends  of 
the  President  as  to  lil«  critics.  For.  If  Mr. 
NUon  is  Indeed  guuiless.  if  he  is  the  victim, 
OS  Vice-President  Ford  assures  us.  of  a  left- 
wing  cabal  organised,  according  to  Senator 
Gold  water,  by  "people  dangerous  to  the 
American  way  of  life,"  tJMn  what  better 
way  to  expose  the  conspiracy  and  confound 
the  conspirators  than  to  give  Mr.  Nixon  a 
fair  and  open  trial?  Whatever  constitutional 
scruples  jnay  bave  constrained  the  Pt«s- 
Ident  from  making  public  tbe  documents 
that  Senator  Scott  telU  us,  would  clear  him 
1/  only  they  could  be  released,  would  neces- 
sarily be  overborne  In  the  case  of  impeach- 
mcut.  Do  not  theae  true  believers  wish  to 
dispel  all  uncerUlnty  and  give  the  President 
in  whom  they  profess  such  boundless  folih 
the  opportuiUty  to  vindicate  his  character? 
This  is  precisely  the  ground  on  which  Ben- 
jomln  Franklin  argued  in  the  Constitutional 
CouventKui.  Impeachment,  he  said,  was  the 
best  way  to  assure  not  only  "the  regular 
punishroent  of  the  Executive  where  his  mte- 
<  ouduct  should  deeerve  U  '  but  equaUy  "his 
honorable  acquittal  when  be  ohould  be  un- 
justly accused."  Dr.  Franldln  cited  the  cose 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  blamed  for 
the  faUupe  of  the  Dutch  fleet  to  carry  o\it 
ftn  agreement  to  meet  the  French  fleet  at  a 


staited  rendezvous.  BccauRc  the  Stadihotdvr 
could  not  be  impeached,  suspicions  were  per- 
mitted to  flourish  and  ended  In  "the  most 
violent  animosities  and  contentions"  against 
him.  "Had  he  been  impeachable."  Franklin 
observed,  "a  regular  and  peaceable  inquiry 
would  have  taken  place  and  be  would  li 
guilty  have  been  duly  punished.  If  Innocent 
restored  to  the  confidence  of  the  public."* 
When  there  was  no  process  of  impeachment. 
Frauklln  noted,  this  might  leave  a  desperate 
people  no  alternative  but  assassination.  In 
which  cose  the  leader  under  fire  would  be 
"not  only  deprived  of  his  lite  but  of  the  op- 
portunity of  vindicating  his  character." 

Worst  of  all  is  the  signal  transmitted  to 
posterity  if  Congress  decides  that  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  Mr.  NUon  has  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted the  laws  Is  not  worth  bothering  to 
answer.  Such  a  considered  expression  of  Con- 
gressional Indifference  could  not  but  Invite 
Mr.  Nixon's  successors  to  be  eqtially  cavalier 
about  their  constitutional  responsibilities  In 
the  assurance  that,  unless  a  President,  eay. 
murders  his  wife  in  the  presence  of  his  Cabi- 
net, Congress  will  be  unlikely  to  Insist  that 
he  need  worry  about  his  obligation  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 
Thus  refusal  to  Impeach  Mr.  Nixon  would 
widen  the  breach  in  the  system  of  account- 
abUlty.  And  that  breach  would  be  widened 
still  further  If  a  Congressional  faUure  to  act 
eistabltehed  the  view  espoused  by  the  new  At- 
torney General  and  aome  Republican  mem- 
bers of  Oongress  that  a  President  Is  not  to  be 
held  accountable  for  the  deeds  of  his  closest 
EUbordlnates. 

Obviously  a  President  need  not  be  Im- 
peached because  an  obscure  official  boned 
deep  In  the  endless  bureaucracy,  someone  he 
does  not  know  and  probably  has  never  heard 
of.  does  something  wrong.  But  It  Is  on  ex- 
traordinary Idea  that  a  President  hi  not  re- 
sponsible to  some  degree  for  the  b^avlor  of 
tbose  Intimates  with  whom  he  chooses  to 
Btirround  himself  In  the  WTiite  Bouse  and  the 
Cabinet.  No  doubt  many  of  the  Republicans 
who  deny  that  XCr.  Nixon  should  be  held  ac- 
countable for  Messrs.  Haldeman.  Ehrllchman, 
Mitchell,  Stana.  Dean.  Krogh.  Chapin.  et  al. 
are  stockholders  In  great  corporations.  One 
hardly  supposes  that  they  would  be  equally 
permissive  If  the  top  man  in  one  of  these 
corporations  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for 
a  persisting  and  cumniatl\-e  pattern  of  of- 
fenses that  had  wrecked  the  public  credit  of 
the  firm  and  had  been  committed  by  people 
he  pereonally  brought  Into  the  busmeas.  On 
the  contrary:  they  would  hasten  to  vote  him 
out  of  office  at  the  next  stockholders'  meet- 
ing. It  te  hard  to  see  why  Republican  Con- 
gressmen should  hove  higher  standords  for 
the  president  of  a  corporotlon  than  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States, 

The  practical  point  la  Irresistible.  If  Mr. 
Nixon  did  not  know  what  his  right-band 
men  were  doing,  it  u-as  only  because  he  did 
not  wish  to  know.  He  had  every  facility  In 
the  world  for  finding  out.  And  If  Congress 
should  decide  that  a  President  Is  no  longer 
to  be  iield  broadly  accountable  for  the  con- 
duct of  his  most  personal  appointees.  It 
would  obviously  encourage  future  Presidents 
to  wink  at  every  sort  of  skulduggery  so  long 
as  nothing  could  be  traced  to  a  specific  di- 
rective from  the  Oval  Office. 

The  constitutional  point  is  equally  Irre- 
sistible. Madleon  was  the  father  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Ph^  Congress,  twcause  It  con- 
tained .'JO  many  men  who  had  been  at  Phila- 
delphia In  the  summer  of  1787.  has  t>een 
called  an  adjourned  session  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention.  Madison  In  the  First 
Congress  successfully  argued  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  have  power  to  remove  his  ap- 
pointees. Assuring  the  President  this  power, 
Madison  said,  would  "m^e  him.  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  responsible  for  their  conduct,  and 
itihjrct  him  to  impeachment  himnelf  |my 
emphasl.sl,  if  he  suffers  them  to  perpetrate 
with  impunity  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors against  the  United  States,  or  neglects  to 


superintend  their  conduct,  so  as  to  check 
their  excesses.  On  the  Constitutionality  of 
the  declaration  I  ha\-e  no  manner  of  doubt." 
If  the  Ninety-third  Congress  should  now  de- 
cide that  it  understands  constitutionality 
better  than  Madison  and  the  First  Congress. 
If  it  concludes  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  his  closest 
associates,  it  would  confirm  Mr.  Nixon's  suc- 
cess m  breaking  the  Presidency  otit  of  the 
historic  system  of  accountability  and  In  fas- 
tening a  new  conception  of  Presidential  re- 
sponabiiiiy  on  the  American  republic. 

The  refusal  to  impeach  Mr,  Nixon  would 
In  addition  fix  on  the  hapless  republic  the 
idea  of  "national  security"  which  he  invoked 
— and  apparently  still  invokes — as  Justifica- 
tion for  .secret  and  lawless  behavior  on  the 
part  of  a  President  and  his  agents.  No  doubt 
Mr.  NUons  defenders  will  claim  that  he  did 
no  more  than  other  Presidents — notably  Lin- 
coln and  Franklin  Roosevelt — In  moving  be- 
yond the  Constitution  to  protect  the  safety 
of  the  nation.  They  will  point  out  that 
neither  Llnooln  nor  Roosevelt  was  Impeached; 
therefore.  Mr.  Nixon  must  be  in  the  clear. 
And  certainly  one  cannot  deny  Presidents 
the  power  to  take  drastic  actions  at  their 
own  peril  when  the  life  of  the  nation  Is  at 
stake.  Madison  himself  wrote  in  The  Fed- 
eralist. No.  48.  that  It  was  vain  "to  oppose 
coniititutlonal  barriers  to  the  Impulse  of  oelf- 
preservation."  But  there  remain  eignol  and 
declaive  differences  between  the  actions  of 
Llnooln  and  Roosevelt  and  the  actions  of 
Mr.  Nixon. 

The  life  of  the  nation,  after  all.  ti-as  truly 
at  stake  during  the  Civil  War  and  again  dur- 
ing the  second  world  war.  Moreover,  Lincoln 
and  Roosevelt  carefully  explained  to  Congress 
and  tlie  people  why  they  thought  the  emer- 
gency BO  critical  and  thereby  enabled  Con- 
gress and  the  people  to  be  the  Judge  of  tlicir 
actions.  Time  in  their  caaos  was  unquestion- 
ably of  the  essence.  Their  Oongreaaea  were 
unwiUiug  or  unable  to  derlse  policies  of 
their  own.  And  none  of  their  acts  was  di- 
rected against  the  Internal  poUUcai  process. 
Indeed,  both  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt  held 
PresideuUal  elections  In  the  midet  of  their 
supreme  national  crises — and  did  not  try  to 
cook  the  results. 

Moreover,  where  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt  did 
their  best  to  aocomit  for  their  actions  ui 
Congress  and  the  people,  wticre  Mr.  Nixou 
himself  bod  expounded  with  relish  his  tlieu- 
rles  of  impoundment,  executive  privilege,  and 
the  Presidential  war-making  power.  Nixon 
never  let  Congress  or  the  people  on  his  notlou 
that  "national  security*"  gave  tiie  PrceJde^t 
tiie  right  to  break  the  law;  this  liad  to  await 
John  Khrilclunan's  testimony  before  the 
Watergate  Committee.  Nor  did  be  vouclisafe 
any  public  explanation  of  the  national  emer- 
gency of  1970.  any  argument  that  the  Weath- 
ermen and  the  Black  Panthers  posed  a  threat 
to  the  republic  comparable  to  that  posed  by 
clvU  war  or  by  Naclsm.  Instead,  behind  closed 
doors,  he  authorized  illegal  actions — action*, 
in  many  cases  beyond  anything  undertaken 
by  Lincoln  or  Roosevelt  In  times  of  authen- 
tic and  indisputable  crisis.  Moct  indefensible 
of  all  was  the  Nixon  Presidency's  subverGloD 
of  the  poUUcal  process  Itself.  Wbether  this 
was  authorized  in  advance  or  covered  up 
aft«r»-ord.  it  represented  an  attempt  to  deny 
the  American  people  one  of  the  tivo  consti- 
tuUonal  remedies  for  the  abuse  of  Presiden- 
tial power.  The  other  remedy,  of  course.  I« 
impeachment:  and,  if  Congress  chooses  to 
deny  us  this  as  well,  where  would  It  leave 
the  Donstltutlonal  order? 

Mr.  Nixon's  all-purpose  incantation  of  na- 
tional security  as  on  inherent  and  absolute 
Presidential  right,  whatever  the  sturoundiug 
circumstances,  a  right  to  be  exercised  in 
secret  at  Presldentui  pleasure  without  ac- 
countability to  Congress  and  the  people, 
surely  represents  an  extraordinary  violauon 
of  public  trust,  Some  of  his  own  people  have 
begun  to  understand  tbta  now.  even  though 
Mr.  Nixon  himself  thtis  for  has  shown  not 
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the  slightest  e\  idence  oi  cooiprehenBton.  re- 
petitnnce.  or  even  passing  regret.  'The  key." 
the  penitent  Egil  Krogh  rocentlj- said.  'Is  the 
effect  that  the  term  'national  security'  had 
on  my  judgmeac.  The  very  v^ords  served  to 
blucK  critical  analy^iib.  It  seemed  at  least 
piCfiimptuoiis  II  not  unpiiincEic  lo  Inquire 
into  }ual  what  the  slyiiificnnce  of  'national 
security"  was."  U  Mr.  Nixon  la  not  impeached. 
It  will  lie  a  message  from  Congress  to  future 
Preitideuta  that  they  can  define  national 
.-ecurity  as  they  wteh.  share  their  definition 
with  no  one.  and  do  whatever  they  claim 
national  security  requires.  It  will  be  difficult 
:or  future  Congrease-q  to  object  when  future 
Presidents  act  upon  the  powerful  precedent 
Mr-  Nixon  will  thiiB  haveesiabli^hcd. 

Future  Presidents  will  be  tempted  most  of 
nil  to  assume  that  the  American  people  In 
the  end  really  prefer  a  regime  bo^eu  on  and 
limited  to  the  Idea  of  quftcireruila:  occoxint- 
ability  so  long  as  it  is  duorced  from  the  stu- 
pidity of  a  Watergate  burglary.  And  Water- 
gate is  preciiiely  the  aon  of  e^ce^&  that  more 
InielUgem  or  less  dehided  Prentdenis  than 
Mr.  Nixon  would  take  every  care  to  a^oid.  If 
Mr.  Nixon  Lb  stlU  In  office  in  January  1B77, 
even  though  his  personal  reputation  may  be 
ahattered  beyond  repair  he  will  \ery  likelv 
hove  succeeded  hi  consolidating  the  Imperial 
Presidency. 

There  may  be  still  another  institutional 
consequence.  Tliere  are  two  ways  to  deal  with 
tlie  abuse  of  Presidential  power.  One  1a  to  re- 
establish and  enforce  the  system  of  account- 
ability. The  other  te  to  reduce  the  powers  of 
the  President.  Having  failed  to  do  the  Qrat. 
Congress  would  no  doubt  attempt  the  second. 
Since  no  one  in  Congress  really  trusts  Mr. 
Nixon  an  inch,  if  he  is  not  impeached  there 
Will  be  a  continuing  campaign  till  January 
1977  to  clip  his  wings  through  restrictive  leg- 
islation. Already  Congress  has  under  con- 
sideration propotAl?  giving  itseU  the  lo«t 
word  on  questions  UKe  impoundment,  execu- 
tive privilege,  executue  agreements — ques- 
tion.^ that,  before  the  Nixon  Presidency,  were 
worked  out  by  accomini->dation  and  comity 
between  the  esecux  ire  and  legUlattve 
brunche.'i. 

The  trouble  with  wing-cUpping  legislation 
is  that  it  would  not  only  restrain  Mr.  Nixon 
in  his  last  two  years  but  could  do  injury, 
perhaps  lasting  injury,  to  the  Presidency  as 
an  institution.  But  the  Presidency  as  an 
institution  is  really  not  the  cause  of  our 
trouble.  As  an  institution,  the  Presidency 
has  ser\-ed  the  republic  well  dtu-lng  most  of 
the  course  of  American  history.  It  would  be 
fallacious  to  eviscerate  the  in.stitutlon  be- 
cause a  recent  President  or  two  abused  the 
trust— or  because  congress  and  the  people 
allowed  the  system  of  accountability  to  fall 
into  decay.  The  great  virtue  of  Impeachment 
is  that  It  punishes  the  offender  without  pun 
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1974.  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  impeachment 
clause  will  thereafter  be  nonexistent. 

The  constitutional  side  of  the  story  is  not 
all.  nor  is  it  even  perhaps  the  more  impor- 
tant side.  A  Congressional  decl&lon  to  excuse 
Mr.  Nutons  transgressions  would  create  more 
than  a  constltutlcnal  model.  Ii  would  create 
a  moril  model. 

The  President  of  the  United  Sttitcs  oc- 
cupies a  peculiar  but  recognl»;ed  place  in  the 
nioriil  oryanUotlon  ol  Americon  KKtety. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  called  the  Presidency  a 
"bully  pulpit."  Franklin  Roosevelt  said  it 
ftivs  "preeminently  a  ploce  of  moral  Icador- 
siup.'  Parents  uf*d  to  hope  their  cliiidren 
would  grow  up  to  be  Prcildent  Children  like 
lo  .see  the  Pretildeni.  whoever  he  js.  as  benign 
and  «ise.  the  national  faihcr  to  whom  they 
can  sufel.v  entrust  tlielr  li%t^  and  tlietr 
destinies. 

What  happen-:  to  this  bond  when  a  Presi- 
dent no  longer  sets  a  particularly  edifying 
example?  No  doubt  it  Is  healthy  not  to  see 
a  President  as  a  superhuman  flgtu^.  Yet  It 
troubles  tlie  whole  society  when  he  can  no 
longer  be  seen  as  any  sort  of  example  at  all. 
Pew  among  us  can  hate  our  children  enough 
to  ux^c  them  to  model  themselves  on  Mr. 
Nixon.  -He  is  the  most  visible  and  Instruc- 
tive father  figure  we  have."  Gurt  Vonnegut, 
Jr..  recently  wrote,  "our  most  Impressive 
teacher.  What  does  he  teach  our  children? 
To  give  almost  nothing  to  charity,  to  cheat 
In  money  matters  at  every  opportunity,  to 
lie.  to  reject  all  criticism,  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  needs  of  strangers,  to  treat  laws  dls- 
rcspectfuUy,  to  love  only  close  friends  and 
relatives  and  sports  on  television,  and  to 
carpet-bomb  at  Christmas."  How  to  convey 
the  Ideals  of  American  life  in  the  face  of 
such  a  moral  example? 

Mr.  Nixon  has  succeeded  for  the  moment 
in  turning  the  Presidency  into  preeminent- 
ly a  place  of  Immoral  leadership.  This  is  not 
only  confusing  for  children  and  demoraliz- 
ing for  parents  but  it  spreads  its  contamina- 
tion well  beyond  the  White  House,  bring- 
ing American  politics  in  general  into  dis- 
credit. Nothing  has  been  more  marked  after 
Watergate  than  the  indiscriminate  national 
revulsion  against  all  politicians.  I  saw  a 
bumper  sticker  the  othed  day:  be  a  patbiottc 
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this  is  manifestly  unfair.  Mr.  Nixon's  chums 
were.  In  the  main,  not  politicians  at  all. 
They  were  public-relations  men,  bond  law- 
yers, and  the  like,  with  little  knowledge  of 
and  no  respect  for  the  political  process.  They 
never  understood  that  democratic  politics  is 
Q  conflict  of  limited  liability  in  which  the 
opposition  must  always  be  permuted  to  live 
to  fight  another  day.  The  crassnesa  and  stu- 
pidity of  their  Uctlcs  appalled  the  profes- 
sionals, including  those  In  Mr.  Nixon's  own 
party.  And  it  was  seasoned  profe^i-sionals  like 


ishing  the  office.  It  would  permit  future  Senator  Ervln  who  took  the  lead  In  exposing 
Presldenu  to  use  legitimate  powers  to  the  full  them.  But  if  members  of  Congress  should  sav 
while  wornlng  them  m  an  emphatic  way  that  *»i  effect,  that  Mr.  Nixon  and  hi.s  men  did 
they  had  better  not  usurp  illegitimate  powers  not  after  atl  transgress  the  bounds  of  tradl- 
or  Ignore  the  system  of  accountability.  tional  politics,  that  none  of  their  dirty  tricks 

Impeachment  ts,  after  all,  the  coustitn-  rou.-^es  serious  Congresfiional  objection  then 
tional  remedy.  It  is  not.  as  some  citizens  seem  Congress  will  onlv  strengthen  the  popular 
to   suppose,   a   form    of   U-ae    majeste.    The     c>^»lci.'im    about   politicians.    All    politicians 

wiU  be  perceived  as  more  or  less  out  of  the 
same  can.  Only  Congress  can  redeem  the 
reputation  of  politics  by  enforcing  a  dis- 
tinction between  Watergate  politics  and  the 
politics  of  a  constitutional  democracy. 

The  shrinking  from  Impeachment  prob- 
ably arises  from  the  novelty  of  abuse  of 
power,  from  the  remoteness  of  contemporarj- 
Presidents,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  vlaual- 
mns  the  offenses  of  the  Nixon  Adminiatra- 
iion.  Perhaps  the  situation  can  be  more 
easily  conceived  if  put  in  terms  more  homely 
and  local  A  letter  In  the  Ann  Arbor  Neica  of 
December  19.  1973.  did  thU  rather  well,  The 
author.  Robert  P.  Weeks,  wrote; 

"What  would  you  do.  as  a  citizen  of  Ann 
Arbor.  If  you  learned  that  the  Mayor  of  Ann 
Arbor       .  had  done  the  following: 

'  I    Approved  a  plan  by  which  the  Chief  of 


Founding  Fathers  prescribed  it  in  the  lull 
expectation  that  it  would  be  used.  Madi.'ion 
deemed  it  "Indispensable  "  that  the  ConMitu- 
tion  contam  a  provision  "defending  the 
Community  ag/-'  the  incapacity,  negligence 
or  perfidy  of  the  chief  Miwibtrate."  Monroe 
called  the  impeachment  clause  ■;he  mam 
spring  of  the  great  machine  of  government,** 
tiie  method  of  keeping  the  machine  "in  mo- 
tion bv  its  own  powers  and  on  A  proper  bal- 
ftnce.  ■  There  can  be  no  better  means  than 
this  of  making  future  Prefldents  sensiuve  10 
the  system  of  accountability — and  of  makmg 
future  Congresses  remember  that  they  too 
imve  a  responsibility  in  the  constitutional 
urder-  If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  the 
community  needed  defense  against  Presiden- 
tial Incapacity,  negligence,  and  perfidy.  It 
IS  surely  today.  If  Congress  dc*5  not  act  In 


the  Ann  Arbor  Police  Department  could  llle- 
gnlly  tap  your  phone,  open  your  mall,  and 
burglarize  your  apartment,  office  or  house: 
■  2.  Directed  the  Ann  Arbor  Police  and 
FBI  agents  to  tap  the  phone  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
Keirs  reporter  who  covers  city  hall;  directed 
the  FBI  to  invebtlsnte  a  newKcnster  for  the 
locMl  rRdlo  Station; 

"^.  Withheld  knosvlcdge  of  a  burglary  from 
a  loc:»l  judge  trying  a  case  in  which  thot 
kiiov.ledge  was  crucially  Important; 

"4.  Secretly  taped  conversfltlons  held  in 
the  mayor's  office  in  city  hall  between  him- 
self and  citizens  like  you  as  well  as  public 
ofnciHlt.  then  when  a  confirmed  court  order 
required  him  to  turn  over  nine  of  these 
tapes,  refused  to  obey;  then,  reversed  himRelf; 
then,  announced  that  the  two  tapes  contain- 
ing pcrhapi  the  most  critically  Important 
niiiterlai   never  existed; 

"5.  Tripled  hlfi  wealth  while  senhig  as 
3Ltyor  of  Ann  Arbor; 

'■6.  Paid  practically  no  Federal  Income 
i:i>c=  for  several  years  because  he  claimed 
luige  and  legally  dubious  deductions  for 
inrning  over  his  official  papers  to  the  Ann 
Arbor  Historical  Commission: 

"7.  Surreptitiously  used  Ann  Arbor  tax- 
payers' funds  to  make  major  improvements 
on  two  private  dwellings  of  his; 

■'8.  Twice  selected  personally  as  mayor  pro 
tcm  a  man  who  had  bribes  delivered  to  him 
in  city  hall  and  then  had  to  resign  to  avoid 
going  to  Jail; 

"9.  Selected  and  supervised  as  trusted  top 
officials  of  his  administration  seven  men  who 
vere  indicted,  convicted  or  have  pleaded 
jjiiiity—includlng  the  city  attorney." 

The  citizens  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mr.  Weeks  sug- 
gested, would  very  likely  not  be  altogether 
complaisant  about  such  matters.  "Should 
we  hold  Ann  Arbor  elected  officials  to  one 
high  standard  of  conduct  but  have  a  much 
lower,  nnich  more  lax  standard  for  the  Pres- 
ident',' .  Our  silence  Is  a  way  of  saving  to 
thl-t  President  nnd  future  Pre.nldents,  'There's 
prnctlci^Ily  no  limit  to  the  corruption  we'll 
put  up  with  in  the  White  House.'  " 

It  may  well  be  that,  even  should  ft  ma- 
jority of  the  Hotise  vote  to  impeach  Mr.  NLx- 
on.  one-third  plus  one  of  the  Senate  would 
blork  his  conviction  and  removal.  Some  peo- 
ple would  feel  that  this  would  be  the  worst 
outcome  of  all,  that  Mr.  Nixon  would  con- 
strue acquittal  as  triumphant  vindication, 
that  he  would  return  with  righteous  vigor 
to  his  course  of  aggrandizement,  that  he 
would  even  reinstltute  the  enemies  list  and 
u.ae  all  the  resources  of  government  to  con- 
duct reprisals  against  all  who  had  dared 
cl^allenfie  and  criticize  blm. 

This  is  not  impossible,  though  It  does  not 
seem  likely.  Even  if  Mr.  Nixon  should  even- 
tually beat  the  rap.  the  experience  of  the 
trial  before  the  Senate  would  inescapably 
have  a  chastening  effect,  The  readiness  of 
Congress  to  carry  things  that  far  must  surely 
relnvlgorate  the  system  of  accountabil- 
ity— not  so  much  as  conviction  and  removal 
but  a  good  deal  more  than  octlng  as  If  Mr, 
Nixon  had  done  nothing  out  of  the  ordlnon- 
The  wor^t  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  to 
register  Congressional  acquie-scence  to  Mr. 
Nlxon'K  theory  of  Presidential  accountability. 
It  Is  better  to  have  impeached  and  lost  than 
never  to  have  Impeached  at  all. 

Some  dream  of  milder  alfernatlves— a 
resolution  of  censure,  for  example,  that  both 
houses  would  pass  by  majority  vote.  But  this 
would  be  a  cop-out  and  reatiily  identifiable 
as  such  unless  the  resolution  managed  to 
specify  exactly  why  the  deeds  condemned 
were  censurable  but  not  impeachable.  An- 
other suggestion  is  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  President's  resignation.  But  this  would 
be  purely  hortatory,  and,  if  more  than  that, 
would  Introduce  an  Indigestable  parliamenta- 
ry element  into  a  nonparllamentary  svstem.  I 
hardly  think  It  would  be  wise  in  the  long  run 
to  confer  on  Congress  the  power  to  dismiss 
Presidents  without  investigation  and  trial. 
Tlilnk  what   might  have  happened,  for  ex- 
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ample,  In  the  fortnight  of  Congressional  in- 
dignation after  President  Truman  flred  Gen- 
eral MacArthur.  or  In  the  period  when  John 
Adams  was  standing  up  against  Congiea- 
tiMial  agitation  for  war  with  Prance.  Tet 
everyone  now  agrees  that  these  two  doughty 
Presidents  never  had  finer  hours. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  were  prescient  In 
making  Impeachment  the  constitutional  rem- 
edy. They  did  not  want  to  make  It  easy  to 
get  rid  of  Presidents  but  they  were  deter- 
mined to  moke  tt  possible  to  do  so.  If  mem- 
bers of  Congress  really  want  to  restore  the 
historic  system  of  accountability,  the  means 
are  at  hand.  If  they  decide  not  to  hold  Mr. 
Nixon  and  his  successors  accountable  except 
once  every  four  years,  they  will  license  the 
imperial  Presidency,  usher  In  a  new  and 
ominous  time  for  the  republic,  and  transform 
the  balance  and  character  of  our  constitu- 
tional order.  Impeachment  may  have  griev- 
ous consequences.  Refusal  to  Impeach  the 
President  will  have  consequences  even  more 
grievous  and  far  more  enduring. 


LABOR  SUPPORT  FOR  RHODESIAN 
SANCTIONS 

(Mr.  FRASER  asked  and  was  given 
pennlssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  the 
House  will  be  asked  to  vote  on  S.  1868, 
the  bill  to  halt  the  importation  of 
Rhodesian  chrome  and  fcrrochrome:  and 
restore  the  United  States  to  full  com- 
pliance with  United  Nations  sanctions 
against  the  white  minority  regime  of 
Ian  Smith.  Some  elements  of  the  stain- 
less steel  industry  would  have  us  believe 
that  Americans  will  lose  jobs  if  Congress 
decides  that  this  country  should  honor 
its  legal  treaty  obligation.  But  labor 
unions  deny  such  afsertions. 

Most  recently,  the  Oil.  Chemical,  and 
Atomic  Workers  International  Union 
stated  its  position  In  a  letter  to  Members 
of  the  House.  Mr.  Anthony  Mazzocchi, 
director  of  the  union's  citizenship-leg- 
islative department,  states; 

The  OCAW  organlees  many  of  the  workers 
In  this  country's  ferrochrome  industry  and 
their  Jobs  may  be  threatened  If  the  United 
States  does  not  renew  ite  compliance  with 
sanctions. 

The  letter  from  tlie  Oil,  Chemical,  and 
Atomic  Workers  notes  the  trend  in  other 
nations  toward  tighter  enforcement  of 
the  United  Nations  sanctions  and  con- 
cludes with  the  following  strong  point: 

The  United  States  should  not  stand  alone 
In  violation  of  its  treaty  obligation  to  com- 
ply with  United  Nations  oancttons  and  Its 
opposition  to  the  Lnteresta  of  the  majority 
of  Rbodeslans  who  wlU  BOon  rule  their  own 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  U.N.  sanctions  offer  a 
practical  means  by  which  the  interna- 
tional community  can  Induce  political 
change  without  resort  to  violence.  Our 
country's  foreign  policy  should  always 
reflect  support  for  peaceful  change  in 
the  world.  I  place  the  full  text  of  the 
letter  from  the  Oil,  Chemical,  and  Atomic 
Workers  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Oil,  Cheiucu.  and  Atobuc 

WOBKEBS    IjfTCaNATtONAl.   UmIO.N. 

Washington,  DC.  July  19.  1974, 
Dear  Concoessman:  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  soon  consider  S.  1868,  a  biU 
to  renew  United  States  compliance  with  the 
United   Nations  sanctions   program   against 


Rhodesia.  The  OU,  Chemical  and  Atomic 
Workers  International  Union  wholeheartedly 
supports  this  bill,  and  we  urge  you  to  vote 
for  S.  1868  when  It  comes  to  the  House  ftoor. 

There  has  been  considerable  debate  about 
the  economic  eSecLs  on  the  workers  of  the 
United  States  if  sanctions  are  reimposed.  The 
OCAW  organizes  many  of  the  workers  in  this 
country's  ferrochrome  Industry  and  ttelr 
Jobs  may  be  threatened  If  the  United  States 
does  not  renew  Its  compliance  with  sanctions. 

Since  passage  of  the  sanctions-breaking 
Byrd  Amendment  In  1971,  Rhodesia  has  ex- 
ported to  the  U.S.  processed  ferrochrome.  not 
chrome  ore.  at  prices  in  some  cooes  below 
even  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country. 
One  factor  In  the  cheaper  price  of  Rhodesian 
imports  Is  the  low  cost  of  labor  In  Rhodesia, 
where  severe  restrictions  are  placed  on  col- 
lective bargaining  by  African  workers  and 
where  strikes  by  African  miners  are  specifi- 
cally prohibited. 

The  tide  In  southern  Africa  Is  tvunlng, 
especially  following  the  Portuguese  coup. 
The  Rhodesian  minority  regime  will  not  be 
able  to  survive  much  longer.  Moeamblque 
may  be  independent  within  a  year,  and  Rho- 
desia wUl  probably  lose  Its  main  access  to 
the  sea.  South  Africa  is  becoming  less  willing 
to  throw  in  Its  lot  with  a  Rhodesian  regime 
which  Is  losing  ground.  Japan  end  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  are  taking  steps 
to  strengthen  their  compliance  with  sanc- 
tions. Even  Portugal  Is  discussing  sanctions 
implementation  with  Great  Britain.  The 
United  States  should  not  stand  alone  In  vio- 
lation of  Its  treaty  obligation  to  comply  with 
United  Nations  sanctions  and  In  opposition 
to  the  Interests  of  the  majority  of  Rbo- 
deslans who  will  soon  rule  their  own  coimtry. 

The  House  Foreign  Atlalrs  Committee  re- 
cently voted  In  favor  of  the  Rhodesian  sanc- 
tions bill  by  a  vote  of  25  to  9.  We  hope  that 
you  will  Join  them  In  supporting  S.  1868. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Anthony  Mazzocchi. 
Director.  Citizenship-Legislatirc  Depart- 
ment. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO 
HJl.  15264 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  an  amendment  that  I  intend  to 
offer  under  the  rule : 

Page  2,  Immediately  after  line  11,  Insert 
the  following  new  section; 

Sec.  2.  Section  4|b)(I)  of  the  Eicpoit  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In 
curtailing  the  exportation  of  any  articles, 
materials,  or  supplies  to  effectuate  the  policy 
set  forth  in  section  3(2)  (A)  of  this  Act.  the 
President  ts  authorized  and  directed  to  allo- 
cate a  portion  of  export  licenses  on  the  basis 
of  factors  other  than  a  prior  history  of  ex- 
portation." 

Redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly-   

AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.   11500 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoiid  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Ml-.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  ameiKlment  to 
section  709  of  H.R.  11500  is  printed  In 
the  Record  for  entitlement  of  5  minutes 
time  under  the  rule: 


AkCNOMEMT     to     HJl.      1  IfiOO,      AS     RCPCttTED 

OrrxBED  BY  Ma.  Hbthijjb  or  Wgst  VacixiA 
Page  287.  tine  16.  smke  oU  through  page 
388,  line  3.  Inclusive,  and  inscFt  therein  the 
following: 

"(b)  All  cool  deposits,  title  to  which  is 
in  the  United  States,  in  lands  with  respect 
to  which  the  United  States  Is  not  the  sur- 
face owner  thereof  and  hereby  withdrawn 
from  all  forms  of  surface  mining  operations 
and  open  pit  mining  except  surface  opcru- 
t!ons  incident  to  an  underground  coal  mine. ' 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows : 

To  Mr.  Phillip  BtrRTOf  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ml*.  O'Neill)  ,  for  today  through 
Monday,  July  29,  on  account  of  official 
committee  business. 

To  Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  0*Neill>,  for  today  and 
Thursday,  July  25,  on  account  of  death 
in  the  family. 

To  Mr.  Symington  <at  the  request  of 
Mr.  O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of 
illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

cnie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ketchum)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Crane,  for  5  minutes,  today- 
Mr.  Kemp,  for  30  minutes  today. 

Mr.  QuiE,  for  35  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cohen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Abdnor,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

tThe  follon'ing  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  PoDELL,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EiLBEHC,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dulski.  for  10  minutes,  on  July 
25. 1974. 

Mr.  Vander  Veen,  for  20  minutes,  on 
JiUy  29, 1974. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
re\ise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Eraser,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record,  and 
Is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$834. 

Mr.  Vanzx.  and  to  include  e\traneou.s 
material.  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  during  gen- 
eral debate  on  HJi.  11500. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  liis  re* 
marks  during  conalderatioa  of  HJl. 
11500  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whola 
today. 

Mr.  Perkins  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 
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Mr.  Seiberling,  on  H.R.  16027.  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ketojijm)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material :  i 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  HosMER  In  two  uutances. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  HtTNT. 

Mr.  DERwrasKi  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  ASMBROOK. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  LACOMAR.S1NO. 

Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Ruber. 

Mr.  Rdppe. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 

Mr.  Symhs. 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  YoDNO  of  Georgia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  RooHEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  in  10 
Instances. 
Mr.  McFall. 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Byron  in  ID  instances. 
Mr.  Reuss  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Alexander  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Waldie. 
Mr.  Harrington. 
Ml-.  EiLBERG  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wolff  in  live  instances. 
Mrs.  Mink  in  three  Instances. 
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SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows : 
S.  3782.  An  act  lo  amend  tlie  Public  He&Uli 
Service  Act  to  extend  lor  one  .vear  the  auttior- 
Isatlon  of  appropriations  for  Federal  cap- 
ital contributions  into  the  student  loan 
funds  of  health  professions  education 
JHThools:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
ForelfTii  Commerce. 


SENATE     ENROLLED     BILL    SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title : 

S.  39.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  19&8  to  implement  the  Convention 
for  the  Suppression  of  tjulawful  Seizure  of 
Aircraft;  to  provide  a  more  effective  pro- 
gram to  prevent  alrcr.-.ft  plracv:  and  for 
other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  HUBERT:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  14692  (Kept.  No. 
93-1212).  Ordered  to  l>e  printed. 

Mr.  KdlLLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  11798.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  a  3.60  meter  telescope  for  the 
use  of  the  Canada-France-Hawail  Telescope 
project  at  Mauna  Kea.  Hawaii:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-1213).  Referred  lo  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  14718.  A  bill  to  dis- 
continue or  modliy  certain  reporting  require- 
iiienta  of  law:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-1214).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Allalrs.  H.R.  14167.  A  bUl  lo  amend 
the  act  of  October  27.  1972  (Public  Law  92- 
678);  with  amendment  {Rept.  No.  9:^,- 
1215).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tne 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MA£>OE\:  Committee  on  Rulei>.  House 
Resolution  1250.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  14780.  A  bui  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1975  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (Rept. 
No.  B3-121«) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  BOIXING:  Committee  on  Rule3.  House 
Resolution  1251.  Resolution  providing  tor 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Coneurrent  Res- 
olution 93.  Concurrent  resolution  relating  10 
an  Uillatlon  policy  study  (Rept.  No.  93-1217). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLl.SG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1252.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
onslderation  of  H.R.  9989.  A  bill  to  further 
Che  national  hotijing  goal  of  encouraging 
honieownership  by  regulating  certain  lend- 
ing practices  and  closing  and  settlement  pro- 
cedures In  federally  related  mortgage  trans- 
actions to  the  end  that  unnecessary  costs 
and  dimcuUics  of  purchasing  housing  are 
minimised,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept. 
No.  93-1218).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  DELANEY;  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Re:.olulion  12S3.  Waiving  certain  points  of 
order  against  the  conference  report  on  8.  386. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion .\ct  of  1964  to  authorize  certain  grants 
to  as5.ure  adequate  commuter  service  in  ly- 
bsn  areas,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
93-1219).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1254.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJt  16736.  A  bill  lo 
authorize,  enlarge,  and  repair  various  Federal 
reclamation  projects  and  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1220).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MEUJHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  7  o'clock  and  19  minutes  pjn,).  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, July  25.  1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  refen-ed  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H  R.  16087.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  bene- 
ftta  (when  based  upon  the  attainment  of  re- 
tirement age)  will  be  payable  at  age  60  (with 
such    beneau    being    payable    in    reduced 
amounts  at  age  57  in  most  cases);    to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 
H.R.  16088.  A  bill  to  remove  statutory  liml- 
tationa  upon  the  application  of  the  Sherman 
Act  to  labor  organizationa  and  their  activi- 


ties, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PHASER: 
H.R.  16089.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6061  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1B64  (relating 
to  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  beer);   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAYS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Thomi-- 
SON   of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
Nedzi.  Mr.  Bkademas,  Mr.  Gsav,  Mt 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Qettvs,  Mr.  Anndn- 
zio.  LIr.  Gatdos,  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr 
Koch.  Mr.  Ci,eveland,  Mr.  Wake,  and 
Mr.  PaoEHLXcH ) : 
H  R.  16090.  A  bUl  to  impose  overall  llmita- 
lions  on  campaign  expenditures  and  political 
contributions;    to    provide    tliat    each    can- 
didate  for  Federal   office  shall   designate  a 
principal  campaign  committee:  10  provide  for 
a  single  reporting  responslbUlty  with  respect 
to  receipts  and  expenditures  by  certain  polit- 
ical committees:  to  change  the  times  for  the 
filing    of    reports   regarding    campaign    ex- 
penditures  and   political   contributions;    to 
provide  for  public  financing  of  Presidential 
nominating    conventions    and    Presidential 
primary  elections;    and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminlstratloa 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Corman,  and  Mr.  Rangei.)  : 
H.H.  16091.  A  bill  to  create  a  national  svs- 
tem  of  health  security;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for   himself 

and  Mr.  Roe)  : 

H.R.  16092.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 

Resource  Information  System,  and  for  other 

purposes:    to  the   Committee  on  Interstate 

and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KLnc3TNSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
B1.ATNIK.  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Harsha,  Mr.  Wbicht,  Mr.  Ci,eveland. 
Mr.  Orat.  Mr.  Don  H.  Cladsen.  Mr. 
C1.ABK.  Mr.  Sntoer.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California,  Mr.  Zion.  Mr.  DoaK,  Mr. 
Hammcrschuwt,  Mr,  Henderson.  Mr. 
MizEu.,  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Bakeb.  Mr. 
Howard,   Mr.   Shucter.   Mr.   Ander- 
son of  California.  Mr.  Walsh.   Mr. 
Roe.    Mr.    Co.hran,   and   Mr.   Ron- 
CAi,io  of  Wyoming) : 
HJl.  16093.  A  bin  to  authorize  approprU- 
tlons  for  the  construction  of  certain  high- 
ways In  accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  (for  himself.  Mr 
McCoRMACK,  Mr.  Bafalis.  Mr.  James 
V.  Stanton.  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  BBEAtni. 
Mr.  Hanbahan,  Mr.  Stuoos,  Mr.  Tat- 
LOR  of  Missouri,  Mrs.  Burke  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  OiNN,  Mr.  Milford,  Mr 
Vanoeb  Veen,  and  Mr.  Traxler)  : 
H.R.  16094.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  certain  highways 
In  accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United 
Stales  Code,  and  for  other  purposes:  10  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 
HM.  16096.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  multi- 
modal transportation  study  In  accordance 
with  provisions  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dbinan,  and  Mr.  Habbington)  : 

H.R.  16096.  A  bill  exempting  state  lotteries 
from  certain  Federal  prohibitions,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  16097.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  lo  provide  for  the 
education  of  persons  for  coal  production 
conversion,  utilization,  and  conservation  and 
related  activities,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  16098.  A  bill  to  Improve  national  read- 
ing skills;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 
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H.R.  16099.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  Uniied 
States  Code,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  ol 
1973.  and  other  related  provisions  of  law,  to 
increase  safety  on  the  Nation's  highways;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Worlt*;. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
H.R.  16100.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from   income   taxation  for  cooperative 
housing  corporations,  condominium  bousing 
nssoclatlons,   and   certain   homeowners'  as- 
sociations and  to  tax  the  unrelated  business 
income  of  such  organizations-,   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHERLE : 
H.R.  16101.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1073;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devine)  : 
H.R.  16102.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1973  to  exempt  from  Its  provisions  the 
period  from  the  last  Simday  in  October  1974. 
through  the  last  Sunday  in  February  1975; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN  tfor  himself,  Mr. 
McKXNNEY,  and  Mr.  Moshek)  ; 
H.R.  16103.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  S  of  the  United  States  Code  to  clarify 
certain  exemptions  from  its  disclosure  re- 
quirements, to  provide  guidelines  and  limi- 
tations for  the  classification  of  Information, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  tJie  Committee  ou 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  (for 
himself.  Mr.  McSpaoden,  Mr.  BaowN 
of  California.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Mitch- 
Eix  of  New  York.  Mr.  Obet,  Mr.  Mua- 
THA,  Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  O'Hasa,  Mr.  Trax- 
ua,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  F^oehljch.  i4r.  Davis  of 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.    Bercland,     and     Mr.    Kasten- 

MEtER)  : 

HJl.  16104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated I^rm  and  Rural  Development  Act;  lo 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

HJl.  16105.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  extend  the 
period  after  discharge  in  which  psychosis  is 
deemed  to  be  incurred  In  mUlta^'^  service 
from  2  years  to  3  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CONLAN: 

H.R.  16106-  A  bill  lo  repeal   the  earnings 
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limitation  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
VrommUtee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GINN: 
H.R.  10107.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment  of  an   Rgrlcultural  service  center   In 
each  county  of  a  State  as  part  of  the  Im- 
plementation of  any  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  centers  on  a  nationwide  '  .si^; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Koch.  Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.    CONABt-E.    Mr.    STEELE,    B4r.    Tal- 

coTT.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  YotJNO  of  Illinois, 
and  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  ) : 
H  R.  16108.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  privacy  of  Individuals  con- 
cerning   whom    Identifiable    information    Is 
recorded  by  enacting  principles  of  Informa- 
tion practices  in   furtherance  of  articles  I. 
in,  IV,  V,  IX.  X,  and  XIV  of  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEBERT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bray)  (by  request) : 
H  R.  16109.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10.  United 
Slates  Code,  to  eliminate  the  requirement  for 
quadrennial  physical  examinations  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Fleet  Reserve  and  Fleet  Marine 
Corps  Reserve;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

My  Ms.  HOLTZMAN : 
H.R.  16110.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement;    to  the  Committee 
on    Interstate   and   Ftirelgn    Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  16111.  A  bill  to  reestablish  the  fiscal 
integrity  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  monetary  policy,  through  the 
establishment  of  controls  with  respect  to  the 
levels  of  Its  revenues  and  budget  outlays,  the 
issuance  of  money,  and  the  preparation  of 
the  budget,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  Yorfe  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Rancel)  : 
H  R.  16112.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  Improve  the 
business  loan  program  for  veterans  and  to 
make  veterans  who  served  after  January  31. 
1955.  eligible  for  such  program:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Aflairs. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ANDutsoN  of  California,  Mrs.  Bitrke 
of  California,  Mr.  Breattx.  Ms. 
Holtzman,  Mr.  Matsunaca.  and  Mr. 
Vandex  Veen)  : 
H.R.  16113.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water   Conservation   Fund   Act   of    1965    to 
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increase  the  authorization  of  appropriation 
tfx  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AITairs. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself.  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, and  Mr.  Bafalis): 
H.  Gon.  Res.  569.  Concurrent  resolution 
catling  for  a  domestic  summit  to  develop  a 
unified  plan  of  action  to  restore  stability 
and  prosperity  to  the  American  economv; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  LITTON : 
H.   Res.   1256.   Resolution    requesting    the 
President  to  comply  with  the  Supreme  Court 
order  and  turn  over  evidentiary  Information; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.LUKEN: 
H.  Res.  1257.   Resolution    creating   a   !>elei:t 
committee  to  study  the  impact  and  rami- 
fications of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
abortion;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  OWENS  (for  himseU.  Mr.  Bies- 

TEB,    Mr.    BINGHAM,    Mr.    BROOMFIEUD, 

Mr.  Dellenback.  Mr.  ou  Pont,  Mr. 

Fraser,  and  Mr.  Zablocki)  : 
U.Res.  1258.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning ratification  of  the  Geneva  Protocol 
of  1935.  and  a  comprehensive  review  of  this 
Nation's  national  security  and  international 
policies  regarding  chemical  warfare:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  YATES  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mrr- 

CALFE,    Mr.    Edwards   of    Caiifomta. 

and  Mr.  Rancel)  : 
H.  Res.  1259.  Resolution  providing  for 
television  and  radio  coverage  of  proceed- 
ings In  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  any  resolution  to  Impeach 
the  President  of  the  United  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida.  Mr.  Fret,  Mr 

GtJNTEa,  Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin, 

and    Mrs.    Heckloi    of    Masoachu- 

setts) : 
H-Rc-5. 1260.  Resolution  calling  for  a  dn- 
mestlc  stunmit  to  develop  a  unified  plan  ol 
action  to  restore  stability  and  pro^ierity  <u 
the  American  economy;  to  the  Committee  ou 
Blinking   and   Currency. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn, 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  iniro- 
duced  a  bill  (HJ%.  16114)  for  the  relief  of 
Victor  Henrique  Carlos  Gibson,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary'. 
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HON.   WAYNE  MORSE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    KEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22,  1974 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  one  of  America's  most  distin- 
guished liberal  statesmen,  in  the  midst 
of  his  attempt  to  reenter  the  public  serv- 
ice, represents  a  great  loss  for  America. 

A  courageous  and  outspoken  individual 
with  an  incredible  political  perspicacity, 
former  Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon 
repeatedly  demonstrated  his  expertise 
on  matters  relating  to  agriculture,  civil 
rights,  conservation,  education  and  labor. 
Throughout  his  24-year  tenure  in  the 
Senate,  Morse  revealed  his  strong  dedi- 
cation to  the  public  Interest:  he  sought 


to  place  the  welfare  of  the  public  above 
his  loyalty  to  "Uie  party." 

The  interest  and  concern  that  Senator 
Morse  directed  toward  problems  in  llie 
domestic  sphere  was  extended  to  the 
realm  of  foreign  aflairs  as  well.  The  Sen- 
ator's bold  decision,  in  1964,  to  oppose  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  revealed 
another  fine  characteristic  inherent  in 
liis  personality— his  refusal  to  abandon 
the  principles  he  believed  in  despite  the 
fact  that  his  convictions  were  considered 
inipopular  or  improper  by  majority 
standards. 

Men  of  Wayne  Morse's  caliber,  in- 
tegrity and  intelligence  are  not  easily 
found  in  government. 

Though  there  can  never  be  another 
Wayne  Morse,  let  us  hope  that  his  spirit 
will  sei've  as  an  inspiration  to  all  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  the  public  service. 
Our  Nation  needs  more  leaders  with  the 


.'itaturc  and  conviction  of  Senator  Morf^e 
for  only  they  can  maintain  an  independ- 
ent, fresh  and  nonpartisan  outlook  in 
these  times  of  increasing  political  dis- 
trust, partisanship  and  disillasionmenl. 

As  a  further  tribute  to  Senator  Morse. 
I  am  inserting  in  the  RecoaD  at  this  point 
a  moving  editorial  from  the  New  Yori: 
Times,  dated  July  23,  1974.  .^lemmlali^- 
ing  him. 

The  editorial  follows; 

The  Sekatx's  Loss 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon  was  too 
mucl)  the  maverlcic  to  Ise  a  reliable  party 
umu,  too  much  the  gadfly  txi  be  a  hero  of  the 
Senate  Establtsiunent.  too  much  the  Lode- 
peudent  to  lie  predictable  even  iu  his  proved 
liberalism.  He  was  a  atiperb  public  servant — 
not  In  spite  of  those  attributes  but  tjecause 
of  tiiem. 

OrlgiuaUy  a  Republican  of  the  Western 
pragresslve  breed  known  in  an  earlier  day  as 
tile  "sons  of  the  wild  Jackass."  Wayne  Morse 
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broke  with  hts  party  when  Generai  Eisen- 
hower, whom  he  had  warmly  supported,  mode 
peace  with  the  conservative  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft.  He  £at  Is  the  Senate  for  a  time  as  an 
Independent  by  name  as  well  as  by  nature 
and  a  few  years  later  won  re-election  as  a 
Democrat.  He  did  oot  disparage  the  party 
5ystem  as  such;  be  Just  gave  principle  a 
higher  priority  than  party  or.  for  that  matter, 
than  the  views  of  his  constituents. 

Believing  with  Edmund  Burke  that  a  rep- 
resentative's first  loyalty  Is  to  his  own  Judg- 
ment, he  took  couDsel  with  himself  and  bad 
rhe  courage  to  act  on  It.  He  could  be  wrong- 
headed  at  times — but  most  of  the  lime  lie 
seemed  maguiflcently  right — especially,  la 
the  light  of  history,  when  be  and  another 
great  independent  liberal,  S'^nator  Ernest 
Gruenlng  of  Alaska,  who  died  only  a  few 
weeks  ago.  stood  alone  against  the  Gulf  of 
Tunkin  resolution. 

Right  or  wrong.  Wayne  Lyman  Morse  went 
his  own  way.  cavalierly  crossing  party  lines 
to  vote  bis  conscience.  At  his  death  be  was  In 
the  thick  of  a  Ogbt  to  make  a  last  comeback 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  The  Senate 
lost. 


THE  JFEDERAL  BUDGET 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  Piiday.  July  19.  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  ran  an  excellent  editorial  en- 
titled "Cutting  the  Federal  Budget."  It 
points  out  that  the  major  administration 
economic  authorities.  William  Simon. 
Arthur  Bums,  and  Alan  Greenspan,  all 
agree  that  to  fight  inflation,  we  must  cut 
Federal  spending.  I  agree  fully. 

Infiatiou  is  our  No.  I  domestic  prob- 
lem, and  the  No.  1  need  is  a  cut  in  Fed- 
eral spending. 

The  editorial  says,  however,  that  what- 
ever effort  there  is  will  fail  "unless  Presi- 
dent Nixon  joins  with  enthasiasm." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  r 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journi.l.  J\ily  13.  1974! 
CtrrriNc  the  Federal  Budget 

We  continue  to  hear  that  Congress  Is  seri- 
ously concerned  about  Inflation.  We  do  not 
believe  what  we  hear,  and  will  not  untU  we 
see  Congress  cutting  the  federal  budget  In- 
stead of  piling  it  on.  But  at  least  a  handful 
of  people  In  the  capital  are  surtlug  to  talk 
about  spending  cuts  of  a  3ize  that  inould 
impress  us. 

Treasury  Secretary  Simon  hns  presented  to 
the  President  a  list  of  potential  cuts  amount- 
ing to  ViO  bUUoQ.  Fed  Chairman  Arthur 
Bums  and  House  Ways  and  Means  Chair- 
man Wilbur  Mills  want  SlO  billion  lopped 
from  the  »30S  billion  total.  Herbert  Stelu  is 
eager  to  slash  and  his  putative  successor  as 
the  Prseldent's  chief  economic  adviser,  Alan 
Greenspan,  Is  eager,  too.  The  only  member 
of  the  economic  quadrlad  who  doesn't  want 
to  cut  the  budget  by  more  than  nickels  and 
dimes  is  budget  director  Boy  Ash.  who  thinks 
It's  a  waste  of  time  to  even  ask  Congress. 

What  effort  there  Is  will  fall  unless  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Jolna  with  enthusiasm.  His  po- 
litcal  advisers,  who  stiu  believe  there's  room 
for  delaying  the  hard  decisions,  want  him  to 
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avoid  upsetting  the  public  and  HepubUcon 
Congressmen.  But  the  President's  mdeclslon 
(lujte  properly  leads  to  questions  about  his 
ability  to  govern,  which  Is  a  powerful  po- 
litical cou3lderatlon  pointing  toward  action. 
As  this  is  weighed.  Mr.  NLxon  may  be  drawn 
to  the  proponents  of  a  serious  budget  cut. 

Tlieir  arguments  are  powerful.  Monetary 
rcsiF.-.hu  is  the  most  Important  aiitl-luflatlou 
weiipoD.  but  is  a  crude  weapon  when  used  by 
Itself.  A  coostrlcting  of  money  growth  has 
Ibi  most  painful  cHect  on  the  productive 
resources  of  the  economy:  the  government 
takes  the  first  sUce  of  the  money  supply  to 
in..incc  lis  debt  and  busUicss  and  tndxistry 
rjre  left  starved  by  the  remaindsr. 

Inc-reasliig  taxes  Is  no  help.  Higher  taxes 
also  fall  hardest  on  the  productive  segment 
ot  the  economy,  putting  pressure  on  manage- 
ment to  recoup  through  increased  prices  and 
labor  thi-ough  U»creased  wages.  The  only  cf- 
lective  answer  i&  to  cut  government  spending 
in  a  nay  that  does  least  damage  to  economic 
output  and  employment,  concentrating  in 
those  areas  where  the  government  does  not 
receive  goods  and  services  for  the  money  It 
spends. 

This  ts  why  Mr.  Ash  is  so  pesslratetlc.  The 
Iea5t  productive  go%-ernment  spending  Is  in 
transfer  payments,  which  politicians  equate 
with  ilie  poor,  the  sick  and  the  aged.  Mr. 
Simon  Is  already  having  his  morality  ques- 
tioned by  the  liberal  press  as  a  result  of  the 
budget  memo  he  gave  the  President.  The 
Treasury  Secretary  unflinchingly  proposed 
59,3  bllUon  cutbacks  In  the  J126  billion  now 
earmarked  for  government  pensions,  dis- 
ability, health  and  Social  Security  benefits. 
H^  also  proposed  whacking  billions  from 
manpower,  education,  highway,  farm,  revenue 
sharing  and  foreign  aid  programs, 

Congress  would  be  appalled  If  Mr.  Nixon 
asked  for  these  cuts.  But  cuts  In  government 
beneflts  will  have  to  be  made,  sooner  or  later, 
and  U  win  become  more  painful  the  longer 
Conf,re8s  waits.  Even  II  there  were  no  Im- 
med.ate  Inflation  problem,  the  benefit  levels 
of  the  retirement  programs  have  to  be  re- 
duced or  the  programs  wui  eventually  col- 
lapse m  Insolvency.  For  years.  Imprudent 
Congresses  and  administrations  have  been 
pumping  them  up  to  get  votes,  predicating 
their  generosity  on  dizzy  assumptions  of 
future  economic  growth.  tJp  to  now.  Social 
Security  beneficiaries  have  kept  well  ahead 
oX  the  Inflation  rate,  but  It  is  now  impossible 
to  defend  the  system  as  actuarlly  sound  even 
by  tradlUonally  loose  definitions.  So  Mr. 
Sunon  asks  that  the  next  benefit  increase  be 
deferred  by  six  months,  a  measure  that  will 
not  only  save  $4  billion  but  also  move  the 
Social  Security  System  back  toward  solvency. 

If  Mr.  Simon's  proposal  is  viewed  In  this 
light  it  could  hardly  be  termed  "at  once 
morally,  administratively  and  politically 
disastrous"  as  one  media  pundit  has  put  It. 
Inflation  Is  sapphig  the  strength  of  the  na- 
tion's economic  and  political  Institutions  and 
Mr.  Simon  lias  come  up  with  the  first  and 
only  serious  program  to  combat  that  process 
that  we  have  seen.  We'd  venture  that  an 
American  public  frightened  by  the  Inflation 
It  sees  would  support  the  Simon  approach. 

President  Nixon  though  has  to  embrace  li 
and  make  it  his  own.  Wilbur  MUls  proposes 
a  presidential  television  address  stating  the 
problem  and  challenging  Congress  to  slash 
government  spending.  Mr.  Mills  also  thinks 
Mr.  Nixon  should  threaten  to  Impound  ap- 
propriated funds  if  Congress  refuses  to  cut. 

We  think  the  challenge  should  be  made 
but  not  the  threat  which  simply  gives  Con- 
gress a  cheap  way  to  avoid  the  Issue.  Especi- 
ally if  m  the  months  ahead  soaring  inflation 
is  matched  by  rising  unemployment  the 
public  wiU  have  an  opportunity  to  prod 
Congress  during  the  November  elections.  If 
this  Congress  is  not  serious  about  inflation 
the  voters  are  likely  to  supply  one  that  is. 
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THE  "NEW"  GEORGE  WALLACE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    TOttK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  24,  2974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  rarely  does 
a  major  newspaper  columnist  deal  with 
an  important  political  topic  or  personal- 
ity head  on.  Most  columns  are  frought 
with  equivocation  and  moderation. 
though  honesty  and  decisiveness  may  be 
called  for.  In  that  light,  I  was  pleasantly 
surprised  to  read  William  V.  Shannon's 
column  in  the  New  Yorlc  Times  of  July  9. 
entitled  "Mr.  Wallace  Again."  I  hope 
that  this  piece  receives  wide  considera- 
tion, for  it  eloquently  states  what  is  too 
rarely  being  said.  It  is  now  submitted  for 
the  attention  of  ray  colleagues. 
Ma.  Waixace  Again 
(By  William  V.  Shannon) 

W.\.sMiNCTON.  July  8 — Every  discussion  on 
the  future  of  the  Democratic  party  goes  back 
to  the  putative  candidacy  of  Gov.  George  C. 
Wallace. 

Party  leaders  and  other  candidates  ore 
treating  him  In  gingerly  fashion  as  If  h« 
were  a  time  bomb  about  to  explode.  Whatever 
they  think  erf  him  privately,  they  treat  him 
In  public  as  If  he  were  a  legitimate  fellow 
Democrat  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  be 
heard  with  respect. 

Robert  Strauss,  the  Democratic  National 
Chairman.  Is  careful  to  see  that  Wallace 
agents  are  represented  In  every  party  com- 
mittee. Senator  Edward  Kennedy  last  year 
attended  a  civic  celebration  In  Alabama  hon- 
oring Mr.  Wallace.  Senator  Henry  Jackson 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  could  envisage 
Mr.  Wallace  In  either  place  on  the  Demo- 
cratic national  ticket  In  1976. 

The  party  officials  hope  tlmt  If  he  Is  treated 
with  enough  courtesy.  Governor  Wallace  will 
act  like  a  good  loyal  Democrat  and  support 
the  ticket  next  time.  Behind  the  public  hy- 
pocrisy of  the  rival  candidates,  of  course.  U 
the  desire  to  conciliate  Mr.  Wallace's  fol- 
lowers and  eventually  to  steal  away  as  many 
of  them  as  they  can  for  themselves. 

Both  assumptions  are  profoundly  mis- 
taken. 

Mr.  Wallace  is  not  going  to  abide  by  any 
party  rules  or  tradlltons  of  loj'alty  unless  he 
benefits  from  them.  If  he  does  not  get  at 
least  the  Vice -Presidential  nomination,  he 
will  bolt  the  party  again  and  run  for  Presi- 
dent as  an  Independent. 

If  he  does  run.  no  other  candidate  Is  going 
to  take  his  hard-core  supporters  away  from 
him.  As  for  hts  more  marginal  supporters  in 
the  North  and  West,  Senator  Kennedy  could 
compete  for  them  because  he  has  a  family 
legend  of  his  own  to  deploy  against  Mr. 
Wallace's  extraratlonal  appeal.  But  In  a 
three-way  race  for  the  Presidency  In  1976 
among  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Wallace  and  the 
Republican  nominee,  the  votes  of  marginal 
Wailaceite  voters  would  depend  on  how  the 
candidates  positioned  themsetras  on  the  Is- 
sues. Buttering  up  Mr.  Wallace  in  the  menn- 
tlme  is  not  going  to  help  in  that  hard  fight 
and  does  positive  harm.  It  confers  on  him  a 
respectability  that  he  does  not  deserve  and 
could  not  win  in  any  other  way. 

I>emocrats  who  "think  that  Mr.  Wallace 
can  be  taken  Into  camp  are  making  the  same 
mistake  that  many  Republicans  made  from 
1950  to  1954  in  trying  to  conciliate  and  con- 
trol Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy.  Through- 
out history,  many  liberals  and  conservatives 
alike  have  had  difficulty  in  coping  with 
demagogues.  Being  rational  themselves.  wlU- 
Ing  to  compromise  and  to  abide  by  society's 
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laws  and  unwritten  rules,  they  cannot  com- 
prehend the  true  dynamic  force  of  an  oppo- 
nent whose  appeal  Is  to  Irrational  forces,  who 
brooks  no  compromise,  and  who  Is  willing 
to  conjure  up  the  demons  of  violence  If  they 
scn'e  bis  purposes.  Over  and  over  again,  men 
uf  goodwill  in  other  political  factions  are 
rnifilcdd  by  a  demagogue's  honeyed  words  and 
ycitures  to  legality. 

Since  there  has  been  so  much  attention 
paid  of  late  to  Governor  Wallace  crowning 
a  Negro  homecoming  queen  at  the  university 
of  Alabama  and  receiving  the  endorsement 
of  a  Negro  mayor  In  his  current  race  for 
re-election,  it  is  u-seful  to  recaU  his  record. 

Four  Ku  Klux  Klansmen  were  convicted  by 
all-white  Juries  and  eventually  given  twenty- 
year  prison  sentences  for  their  part  In  the 
castration  of  a  black  man  in  Alabama  in 
1957.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Wallace  became  Gov- 
ernor lu  1963  and  gained  control  of  the  state 
parole  board,  the  board  freed  these  Klans- 
men  even  though  they  had  served  less  than 
four  years.  As  one  Alabama  Journalist  ob- 
served. Governor  Wallace  In  allowing  them 
to  go  free  "signaled  his  support  to  every  white 
man  in  Alabama  who  wanted  to  use  brutality 
and  terrorism  to  oppose  racial  change." 

It  should  have  been  no  surprise  that  short- 
ly thereafter,  four  black  girls  lost  their  lives 
in  Birmingham  when  their  Smiday  school 
was  dynamltwl.  The  perpetrators  of  that 
crime  have  never  been  punished. 

It  was  Governor  Wallace  who  ordered  the 
state  police  to  attack  the  civil  rights  demon- 
strators with  tear  gas  and  cattle  prods  when 
they  crossed  the  bridge  at  St-lma  in  1965.  In 
the  summer  of  that  same  year,  a  young 
white  Episcopalian  seminary-  student  was 
shot  down  and  killed  in  Hayneville,  Ala.,  be- 
cause he  was  a  civil  rights  workei  In  a  cari- 
cature of  a  trial,  the  man  wlio  killed  him 
was  acquitted  on  grounds  of  self-defense. 

The  blood  of  these  innocent  dead  and 
mutilated  victims  of  both  races  cries  out 
against  the  new  "respectable"  George  Wal- 
lace. His  whole  appeal  was  and  Is  based  on 
racism,  on  the  fear  and  hatred  of  blacks. 

No  honorable  politician  can  top  Mr.  Wal- 
lace in  appealUig  to  his  own  followers  be- 
cause no  other  national  candidate  has  his 
record  of  Identification  with  anti-Negro  vio- 
lence or  his  skill  In  manipulating  covert 
racist  language.  Let  Mr.  Wallace  and  his  fol- 
lowers resume  their  third-party  adventures. 
Neither  America  nor  the  Democratic  party 
can  risk  legitimizing  the  cruel  and  loathsome 
racial  Impulses  in  the  Souths  dark  past 
that  now  live  on  in  the  nightmares  of  the 
whole  oatlou. 


IMPEACHMENT  POLITICS 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24,  1974 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  a  statement  made  today 
by  Senator  James  McClure  of  Idalio. 

I  commend  this  to  my  colleagues  and 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
release  of  Senator  McCiure: 

Statement  op  U.S.  Senator  James  A.  Mc- 
Clure  oh  Impeachment  Politics 

r  have  learned  today  that  In  all  likelihood 
The  President  will  sign  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  mto  law.  To  me.  and  to 
orUers  in  the  Congress  It  looks  aa  if  commlt- 
nieius  made  by  the  White  House  staff  to 
Senate  liberals  will  be  honored  above  commlt- 
>ii*?nts  made  by  the  President  himself  to  the 
American  people  In  two  consecutive  elections. 

1  resent  this  kind  of  Impeachment  politics, 
r.nd  the  public  should  resent  It. 

On  the  floor  last  week.  1  mentioned  dual 
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commitments  and  I  suggested  that  It  was  a 
case  where  either  Mr.  Nixon's  Chief  of  Staff. 
Alexander  Halg  was  unaware  of  prior  com- 
mitments against  legal  services  legislation, 
or  that  the  President  personally  saw  fit  not 
to  honor  his  pledge  to  Senator  Carl  Curtis  or 
Congressman  LaMar  Baker  when  they  met 
with  him  on  vhls  Issue.  Those  two  men  were 
told  by  the  President  there  had  been  no 
commltmeiu  to  Senate  llberols  that  Legal 
Services  would  be  Rigiicd.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
pledges  lor  support  were  given  Senators 
Jivlis  and  Taft.  by  General  Haig.  And  I  do 
not  doubt  tbat  the  Presideiit  denied  auch 
pledges  had  been  made. 

Here,  with  the  Legal  Servl  -es  bill,  there  are 
clearly  double  and  opposite  commitmenis 
emanating  frv'ni  the  White  House — the  Presi- 
dent lu  trying  lo  stay  in  ofUce.  and  his  staff 
fl-isumes  that  means  trying  to  placate  every- 
body: that  means  playing  both  sides.  It  can't 
be  done. 

Pre!iident  Nixon  didn't  receive  his  over- 
whelming mandate  from  his  White  House 
siaH.  He  certainly  didn't  receive  it  from  his 
liberal  detractors  In  the  Congress.  But  he 
does  have  a  mandate  from  the  American 
people,  and  If  this  Legal  Services  bushjeas  is 
a  real  trend.  If  the  President  jrtves  in  to 
pressure  to  create  programs  and  Ideas  rejected 
during  the  Presidential  elections.  It  can  only 
t>e  seen  that  he  has  turned  his  back  on  the 
people. 

Tliere  arc  ihoiie  of  us  In  Ihe  Congress  and 
the  Senate  who  want  to  work  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  bring  his  mandate  for  a  change  In 
domestic  policy  into  reality.  That  has  not 
changed.  My  pledge  to  that  end  Is  as  strong 
as  ever. 

In  tAO  consecutive  elections.  Americans 
called  for  a  change  In  domestic  policy.  It 
became  even  more  important  In  the  last 
election  following  the  Democratlr  Conven- 
tion. The  war  was  ending,  there  were  great 
steps  In  foreign  policy,  but  the  majority  ol 
Americans  gave  the  President  a  mandate  to 
change  what  they  saw — and  the  President 
said  he  saw — as  dangerous  trends  In  domestic 
issues.  But  by  signing  this  Legal  Services 
Bill,  Richard  Nixon,  will  have  given  In  lo 
those  trends,  and  It  munt  hring  his  ability 
to  govern  effectively,  and  to  lead  at  all  Into 
s^-arp  question. 


HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 


or   NEW   JESSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  22,  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
Oregon  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  a  man 
whose  name  was  synonymous  with  in- 
tellectual dignity  and  courage,  died  Mon- 
day in  a  Portland  hospital  at  the  age  of 
73.  A  man  of  tremendous  resourcefulness, 
death  came  to  him  as  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  an  intense  campaign  to  recap- 
ture the  scat  he  once  held. 

As  Senator  from  Oregon  for  24  yeai-s. 
Wayne  Morse  brought  an  indomitable 
spirit,  a  formidable  intellect,  and  a  res- 
ervoir of  legislative  skills  to  the  fore- 
front of  America.  Moreover,  he  was  a 
man  who  did  not  back  down  from  de- 
fending his  beliefs  and  who  was  not 
afraid  to  speak  to  people  directly  from 
his  heart. 

As  we  all  recall,  it  was  Senator  Morse 
and  the  late  Senator  Gruening  of  Alaska 
who  had  the  courage  to  stand  alone  years 
ago  and  vote  against  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  legislation  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam.  Now  that 
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both  men  are  gone,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
not  help  but  wonder  how  many  young 
lives  would  have  been  staved  had  we 
heeded  their  advice  and  given  credibility 
to  their  foresight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportmiity  to  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  Morse  family  and  ti)  the  peo- 
ple of  Oregon.  They  can  take  comfort  in 
the  fact  that  Wayne  Morse  will  long  be 
remembered  as  one  of  America's  most 
outstanding  and  courageous  men. 


ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 
APPROPRIATIONS 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NEW    TOHK 
TM  7  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2i.  1974 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
\'  e  in  this  Nation  have  been  foitunatc 
to  witness  the  growth  of  the  perform- 
ing arts  as  well  as  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities in  recent  years — and  with  it 
the  development  of  many  talented 
citizens'  capabilities  in  art,  music,  nTit- 
ing,  ballet,  music,  et  cetera. 

The  appropriation  measiue  now  under 
consideration  which  would  provide  $145 
million  to  the  performing  arts  and  the 
arts  and  humanities  for  1975  is  vital  if 
we  are  to  insure  the  continuation  of  tins 
Important  national  enlightenment. 

Eveiy  citizen  gains  from  the  national 
encouragement  of  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties and  the  visual  arts — whether  one  is 
the  creator  or  viewer.  And  we  in  turn 
gain  as  a  Nation  for  insuring  that  citi- 
zens' talents  and  their  abilities  to  ex- 
press themselves  creatively  is  not  lost  to 
this  and  futuie  generations. 

Mr.  Bhademas  has  worked  hard  to  in- 
.•lure  the  future  of  this  vital  aspect  ol 
American  life.  And  I  am  grateful  to  again 
witness  efforts  to  continue  such  impor- 
tant funding  that  Mr.  Thoupson  ot  New 
Jersey  and  I  worked  to  create  when  as 
members  of  the  same  subcommittee  we 
sought  to  insure  a  brighter  future  for 
the  arts  and  humanities  in  American 
hfe. 

The  late  President  Kennedy,  who  did 
so  much  to  gain  greater  recognition  for 
the  arts  and  humanities  once  said: 

Wiien  power  corrupts,  poetry  cleanses,  for 
urt  estatilisties  basic  iiuman  truUiB  wlitcli 
must  sen'e  as  the  touclistone  of  oxir  Judg- 
ment. 

Surely  we  in  the  Congi-ess  are  aware 
of  the  need  for  even  gi-eater  encourage- 
ment of  the  arts  and  humanities — for 
they  represent  a  imiversal  language  and 
the  groundwork  for  greater  understand- 
ing among  all  people.  Let  us  not  lose  the 
momentum  we  have  gained  in  develop- 
ing national  creativity — let  us  encourage 
it  and  insure  its  futui'e  by  supporting  my 
distinguished  colleague,  Mrs,  Hanscs  s 
efforts  to  insure  adequate  appropna- 
tions  for  the  visual  arts,  and  the  arts 
and  humanities. 

And  as  I  leave  the  Congress,  I  will  feel 
proud  in  knowing  that  it  was  through  our 
joint  efforts  that  we  were  able  to  insure 
that  young  and  old  alike  coiUd  share  in 
not  only  the  development  of  their  crea- 
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tive  abilities  but  also  jointly  savor  the 
a  v\  istic  talents  of  others. 


A   TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  CLAYTON 
SNAPP— 1904  TO  1974 


HO?!.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or    ARKANSAS 
:.I  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVfS 

Wcduesdau.  July  2-1.  1974 
Mr-  ALEXANDER.  Ml'.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Walnut  Ridge  in  Lawrence 
County.  Ark.,  recently  celebrated  one  of 
its  mo.st  joyous  occasions — its  centennial 
anniversary.  Less  than  a  week  later,  the 
city  was  saddened  by  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Charles  Clayton  Snapp.  He  was  an  out- 
standing civic  leader  and  conservationi.«t 
who  had  been  one  of  the  most  d.vnamic 
forces  in  Walnut  Ridge.  Indeed  in  the 
whale  region,  during  the  last  half  cen- 
turj-. 

Mr.  Snr.pp  was  a  businessman,  operat- 
ing one  of  northeast  Arkansas's  out- 
.siandins  motels  and,  with  liis  brother 
Russell,  an  automobile  agency  He  had 
been  an  organizer  of  one  of  Walnut 
Ridge's  banics  and  had  served  as  the 
city's  postmaster  for  12  years. 

Particularly  during  his  last  25  years 
many  of  his  efforts  were  directed  toward 
improving  the  quality  of  life  hi  Lawrence 
County  and  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

He  worked  for  7  years  as  a  member  of 
the  Arkansas  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sion. It  was  mainly  through  his  relentless 
efforts  that  a  lake  and  recreation  area 
for  the  county  was  established.  And, 
when  the  time  came  for  naming  it  an 
appreciative  peoiile  remnmbered  and 
called  the  facility  Lake  Charles. 

The  scope  of  Mr.  Snapp's  dedication 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
retlon  can  be  «een.  to  some  degi'ee.  in 
the  kind-s  of  awaids  presented  to  him. 
These  included  the  Watershed  Man  of 
the  Year  Award  for  the  Arkansas  Con- 
servation District  in  1974,  the  Wildlife 
Conservation  Award  for  Arkansas  in 
1965.  and  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  "Conservation  Man  of  the 
Year  Award"  from  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  in  Arkansas  in  1973. 

Soon  after  my  election  to  the  Congrc-ss 
Mr.  Snapp  invited  me  to  take  a  trip 
through  the  region  with  him.  He  wanted 
me  to  review  the  conservation,  recrea- 
tion, and  flood  control  projects  tliat  were 
important  to  the  Ozark  foothills.  For  a 
full  day  ne  rode  crosscountry,  over  hills 
and  through  dales,  up  and  down  ditch 
banks,  to  see  first  hand  the  projects  that 
would  benefit  the  people  and  economy  of 
LawTence  and  the  surrounding  counties. 
I  will  always  remember  one  statement 
he  made: 

Bill,  tiiere  Is-  not  one  dime  in  tills  for  met 
[  am  working  for  our  people,  so  tbey  cau 
pro.spcr. 

As  his  Congressman,  I  worked  with 
Mr.  Snapp  on  improvements  that  will  for 
'tcneratlons  to  come  benefit  Arkansas, 
:ir.  Snapp  was  diligent  in  his  pursuit 
pr,d  dedicated  to  the  success  of  any  un- 
'-icrtaking  on  which  he  embaiked. 

Mr.  Snapp  maintained  his  pace  imtll 
liis  fatal  heart  attack.  His  continued  In- 
volvement In  making  the  countryside  of 
-Mnerica  a  better  place  to  live  was  best 
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described  in  an  editorial  in  the  May  2, 
1974,  Issue  of  the  Walnut  Ridge  Times 
Dispatch.  It  said,  in  part, 

At  70.  msny  men  liave  retired,  but  Cliarle.<i 
C.  Snspp  had  more  projects  going  wtien  he 
was  fatally  stridden  Inst  week  than  many 
people  undertalcc  In  a  lifetime. 

His  life  was  a  tribute  to  the  frontier 
spirit  that  has  made  America  great. 
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ST    rl  AIR  CALLS  EVIDENCE 
INADEQUATE 

HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

Oi    IC£NIUCI«Y 

T.V  IHE  KOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATiVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1974 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speftkcr.  I  am  pleased 
to  include  for  the  Record  a  report  of  a 
press  conference  given  by  Presidential 
lawyer.  James  D.  St.  Clair,  on  the  matter 
of  evidence  in  the  impeachment  inquirj': 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  July  23,  1974 1 

Sr  Cl-mr  Calls  Eitoence  iNADEgvAir 

( By  CritoU  Kllpatrlck) 

a.M*  Clemente.  CALir.,  JiUy  22.— Presideii- 

iiul  lawyer  James  D.  St.  CJ&lr  said  he  advised 

Mr.  NlKou  ill  B  two-hour  meeting  today  that 

in  my  Judgment,  If  all  the  evidence  were 

viewed  objectively,  it  would  not  svistaln  any" 

of  ihe  Impeachment  articles. 

St.  Clnir  chargc-J  that  the  staff  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  In  preparing  articles 
of  impeachmeut.  abandoned  Ita  impartial 
role  and  assumed  "a  prosecutorial  role." 

Moreover.  St.  Clair  said  in  a  televised  nev.s 
conference,  tha  Maff  by  ita  actions  has  at- 
tempted to  tell  members  of  Congress  how 
to  %'oie  on  the  Impeachment  issue. 

That  mi&es  ihe  question  of  what  kind  of 
f.d.ice  the  commit  Lee  is  going  to  get  from 
u^   :>iatf,    he    said. 

"It  had  always  been  my  tmdcrstandlng 
they  had  been  employed  by  the  committee  to 
lo  act  OS  on  impariial  advlacr  to  the  com- 
mittee, developing  such  facU.  l>oth  pro  and 
con,  ai  exiiited,"*  St.  Clair  said. 

The  evidence  developed  during  the  lengthy 
ccnunltiee  Inquiry  "doesn't  even  come  cloFe 
ro  establishing  euili"  on  the  President's  part, 
St  Clair  argued. 

Like  all  other  White  Bouse  spokesmen. 
St.  Clair  declined  to  say  whether  Mr.  NUon 
would  Hbidc  by  a  Supreme  Coxu-t  decision  or- 
dering him  to  turn  over  additional  tape  re- 
cjrdings  to  Watergate  Special  Prosecutor 
Leon  Jaworski. 

Declaring  it  would  be  "highly  Improper*  for 
a  lawyer  to  discuss  a  pending  case.  St.  Clair 
:>ald  that  to  answer  the  question  would  "re- 
quire speculation  on  my  part  as  to  whether 
the  court  would  say  this  ...  or  that." 

He  said  the  responsibility  rests  clearly  with 
the  House  not  to  Impeach  and  bring  "that 
burden  on  the  American  people  unless  the 
evidence  Is  clear. 

■If  there  is  substantial  doubt  w  no  evi- 
dence, as  I  suggest  Is  the  case,  the  House  of 
Representatives  ought  not  to  simply  pass 
the  matter  on  lo  the  Senate  .  .  . 

"There  is  no  provision  If  there  is  a  find- 
ing of  probable  cause  lo  Impeach.  They  have 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to  Impeach,  and  I 
think  they  ultimately  will  assume  that  re- 
sponsibility." 

St.  ClaU-  answered  reporters"  questions  for 
more  than  30  minutes.  On  a  numlwr  of  occa- 
sions, he  used  a  handkerchief  to  blot  per-spi- 
ratlon  on  his  face. 

While  declining  to  soy  what  the  President 
would  do  regarding  a  Supreme  Court  ruling, 
St.  Clair  said  Mr.  Nixon  would  not  mvoka  the 
Fifth  Amendment. 

Earlier  today,  Samuel  A.  Garrison,  the  new 
chief  counsel  for  the  RepubUcans  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  ai^ued  that  Mr.  Nixon's 


refmial  lo  give  up  more  tapes  was  covered  by 
the  Fifth  Amendment, 

St.  Clair's  attack  on  the  committee  staff 
follows  a  series  of  attack.';  last  week  by  White 
House  press  secretary  Ronald  L.  Zlegler  and 
counselor  to  the  President  Dean  Burch. 

White  House  aides  have  acknowledged  that 
the  committee  Is  likely  to  vote  a  bill  of  im- 
peachment, but  they  maintain  that  the 
House  will  not  do  so.  Tlielr  strategy  appears 
to  be  to  challenfie  the  committee's  Imparti- 
ality before  It  takes  a  rote  to  impeach. 

St.  Clair  said  he  believed  that  Congr?.ss 
•"will  home  In'"  on  the  Issue  of  whether  the 
President  authorized  payment  of  htish  money 
to  convicted  Watergate  con.spirntor  E.  Howard 
Hunt. 

Tliat  Is  the  '"narrow  is^ue"  and  the  evi- 
dence supports  the  President's  claim  that  he 
did  not  authorize  the  payment.  St,  Cirlr 
argued. 

The  tapes  show  that  Mr.  Nixon  "could  not 
have  known  of  nor  authorized"'  the  payment 
because  the  day  after  the  payment  "he  is  still 
i.ilklng  about  it."  St.  Clair  said. 

John  W.  Dean  III.  former  presidential 
counsel  and  chief  witness  against  the  Presi- 
dent, "initiated  the  payment  before  he  met 
with  the  President'  on  March  21,  1973.  St. 
Clair  contended. 

St.  Clair  said  he  had  written  to  House 
Judiciary  Committee  counsel  John  Doar  re- 
questmg  that  he  be  permitted  to  participate 
in  open  hearings  the  committee  plans.  Doar 
has  not  yet  replied.  St.  Clalr  said. 

An  Impeachable  offense  must  be  defined  as 
a  major  or  serious  crime,  the  attorney  argued. 
He  said  he  did  not  think  the  American  peo- 
ple would  accept  anything  else.  That  Is  why 
the  allegation  of  presidential  approval  for 
payment  of  hush  money  Is  the  prhiclpal  Issue, 
St.  Clair  said. 

When  asked  how  he  found  the  President's 
mood  when  he  met  with  him  today.  St,  Clalr 
replied  that  "to  mc,  he  seems  quite  conn- 
dent." 
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LEGISLATIVE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or    I40BTH    CAaOLtKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday.  July  24,  1974 
Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  3 
of  this  year,  I  told  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  I  had  mailed  a  legislature 
quest ionnaii'e  covering  several  items  of 
importance  and  interest  to  my  con.'stlt- 
uents.     , 

At  that  time  I  indicated  that  I  would 
inform  my  colleagues  of  the  results  of 
the  questionnaire,  and  I  would  like  to 
place  those  results  in  the  Record  at  thi.s 
point: 

LECISLATtVC   QtmSTIONNAIRE 

64.7  ;  of  the  respondents  indicated  th,it 
they  do  not  favor  the  impeachment  of 
President  Nixon.  35"-^  said  they  favor  im- 
peachment based  on  their  knowledge  at  the 
time  of  the  questionnaire. 

243%  of  the  respondents  favor  reduction 
of  Environmental  Protection  Agency  air 
quality  standards  to  permit  Increased  use  of 
coal  lo  alleviate  the  current  energy  problem. 
22.9 '.o  would  reduce  new  car  emission  stand- 
ards, and  28.5%  favor  legislation  to  tax  exces- 
sive profits  of  oil  companies.  24.2 ',»  of  the 
respondents  Indicated  their  support  of  leg- 
islation to  permit  deep  water  ports  for  oil 
Importation. 

On  the  question  of  whether  or  not  funds 
should  be  dlvA-ted  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  to  support  public  moss  transit  systems, 
B4.7'«  Indicated  opposition  to  such  diversion 
of  funds,  while  45.3';  support  the  use  of 
trust  funds  for  mass  transit. 


76.2'''o  of  those  responding  said  they  favor 
federal  legislation  which  would  «8t*blizdi 
minimum  standards  for  no-fault  autiomobll« 
insurance  plans.  23.8'^  oppose  such  leglsla- 
lion. 

To  combat  Inflation,  249'^,  faror  the  re- 
establlshment  of  wage  and  price  controls 
across  the  board.  28.3'o  would  limit  Federal 
spending,  while  21^*^  said  they  would  In- 
crease Federal  taxes.  25.7"'<  of  the  respond- 
ents favor  a  balanced  federal  budget. 

86.4'"^  of  the  Fifth  District  citizens  who 
mailed  in  their  questionnaires  indicated  that 
they  favor  Increasing  the  earning  limitation 
for  persons  receiving  social  security  benefits. 
13.6'^o  oppose  such  a  move. 

When  osked  where  they  stand  on  a  na- 
tional health  Insurance  program  to  cover 
catastrophic  or  prolonged  Illness.  70.47',.  in- 
dicated support  and  29.6%  opposition. 

TI27*  of  the  respondents  opposed  public 
financing  of  all  candidates  for  Federal  of- 
fice, while  22.8%  support  this  approach. 

Noting  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  was, 
".  .  .  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  removed 
from  Federal  or  Congressional  control"  In 
1070,  Representative  ]>llzeU  a&ked  "How 
would  you  rate  your  postal  service?"  30% 
said  ""Good/"  45.1%  "Pair,"  and  24.6'^  "Poor." 


LET   -EM  EAT  PM 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HU8ER 

OF   MICUICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1974 

Mr.  HX7BER.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes. 
It  seems  that  government  does  too  much 
for  the  people  of  America.  At  least  tliat 
Is  the  viewpoint  recently  expressed  by 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  In  an  editorial 
on  July  9,  1974,  which  addressed  itself 
to  the  bill  passed  by  the  other  body  re- 
Qulring  radio  manufacturers  to  provide 
radios  capable  of  receiving  both  FM  and 
AM  signals.  This  is  certainly  a  case  of 
too  much  assistance.  I  commend  this  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

LjTT   'Em  Eat  FM 

The  VS.  Senate  has  apprcn-ed  a  blU  that 
promises  to  revolutionize  American  living 
stjrlei.  The  only  problem  with  the  legislation 
that  would  require  radio  manufacturers  to 
provide  sets  capable  at  receiving  both  FM 
and  AM  signals  Is  that  It  doesn't  go  far 
enough,  and  Include  enough  territory. 

FM  reception  requires  circuitry  consider, 
ably  more  sophisticated  than  AM  and  there- 
for* costs  more.  A  person  who  wanta  to  pay 
only  for  AM  reception,  however,  would  nat- 
urally be  unaware  of  the  delights  he  has  been 
missing  m  the  higher  frequencies,  and  should 
be  required  lo  have  them  available. 

Pursuing  this  line  of  thought  indicates 
that  nobody  should  be  able  to  purchase  a 
radio  that  did  not  have  reception  capability 
for  submaruies  broadcasting  at  1.000  meters. 
foreign  short-wave  sUtlons  at  19  meters  and 
SputnilEs  at  20  centimeters.  It  Tould  be  one 
wild  radio  set  and  cost  a  mint,  but  wliat 
the  heck. 

By  the  same  token  it  U  Ulotlc  to  provide 
carj  without  the  amenities  to  any  sap  who 
might  wish  to  live  austerely.  He  should  be 
required  to  talce  power  bralies,  air  condi- 
tioning, rear-window  defoggers  and  a  factory- 
installed  shoe  buffer. 

It  is  outlandish  lo  permit  people  to  bnHd 
houses  vrtth  only  one  bathroom.  Every  re- 
frieenitor  should  have  at  least  an  lee  maker 
snd  an  Ice-watar  dispenser. 

The  Senate  Is  OB  the  right  tr»ck.  Permlt- 
OXX 1S79— Part  19 
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ting  peoplA  to  buy  only  what  they  wont  and 
can  afford  keeps  the  economy  stagnant  and 
denies  them  pleasures  that  they  should  have, 
whether  they  have  the  money  or  not. 


AMERICAN  TROTSKYTTES  SPLIT 
ON  TERRORISM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OV    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24,  1374 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  So- 
cialist Workers  Party,  the  American 
Trotsk>ite  organization  has  expelled  69 
of  its  members  because  they  support  the 
proterrorist  majority  of  the  Fourth  In- 
tcmationaL 

The  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  has  publi.'ibed  documents  show- 
ing the  development  of  a  proterrorist 
majority  in  the  Fourth  International, 
the  World  Trotskylte  Movement.  Trot- 
skyltes  hare  engaged  in  terrorist  activi- 
ties in  Argentina.  Bolivia.  Chile.  Ireland 
and  Spain.  There  are  contacts  between 
the  Fourth  International  and  other  ter- 
rorist groups  such  as  the  Palestinians. 

The  majority  of  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party  has  argued  against  the  use  of  ter- 
rorism at  this  time  due  to  the  small  size 
of  its  movement.  The  group  just  expelled 
which  calls  itself  "The  Internationalist 
Tendency"  supports  terrorism  but  has 
not  engaged  In  such  activity. 

The  two  leaders  of  the  "International- 
ist Tendency  "  William  Masse;  and  John 
Batsman  are  now  operating  out  of  head- 
quarters In  Chicago  at  1450  West  Belle 
Plalne.  Chicago,  ni.  Massey  and  Bare- 
man  both  attended  the  World  Congress 
of  the  Fourth  International  held  In 
Sweden.  February  1974,  where  they  voted 
in  support  of  every  resolution  favoring 
terrorism  and  "armed  struggle." 

Last  year  the  Socialist  Workers  Party 
through  their  surreillance  of  the  "Inter- 
nationalist Tendency"  secured  a  secret 
letter  written  from  France  by  Barsman 
to  his  comrades  in  the  United  States. 
Barzman.  who  lived  In  France  for  12 
years,  has  been  closely  associated  with 
the  Communist  League,  the  French  sec- 
tion of  the  Fourth  International  which 
has  been  outlawed  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment because  of  its  violent  activities. 
This  group  now  calls  itself  "The  Revolu- 
tionary Communist  Front." 

Barzman's  secret  letter  was  published 
in  the  confidential  Socialist  Workers 
Party  Discussion  Bulletin  and  was  re- 
printed by  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  in  its  hearing  on  "Ilie 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Communism." 
part  3 — Expocuba.  The  letter  revealed 
that  Barzman  has  received  advice  and 
instructions  from  Alain  Krivlne  and 
Gerard  Vergeat.  Krivine  was  arrested 
by  the  French  Government  as  one  of  the 
main  instigators  of  the  violence  that  led 
to  the  outlawing  of  the  Conummist 
League.  Vergeat  has  among  his  other 
duties,  liaison  with  Arab  terrorist  grouits 
and  is  attempting  to  organize  an  Arab 
Trotsfcyite  organixation. 

One  of  the  camplaints  made  by  Massey 
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against  the  leadership  of  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  was  that — 

The  SWP  leadership  lias  refused  to  put 
forth  an  adeqiiate  defense  of  the  "Inlema- 
tlonallst  Tendency**  which  has  heen  the  tar- 
get of  a  series  of  attacks  not  only  on  the 
part  of  Uie  House  Internal  Sectirlty  Com- 
mittee of  the  T73.  Congress,  but  on  the  part 
of  a  number  of  Its  pimp  journalists. 

This  statement  was  made  by  Massey 
in  a  letter  to  the  Political  Committee  of 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party  dated  June 
9.  1974,  and  printed  in  the  Internal  In- 
formation Bulletin  of  the  Socialist 
Workers  f^rty,  a  confidential  publication 
dated  July  19.  1974,  which  was  obtained 
last  week  by  the  minority  staff  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Semritj'. 
"The  series  of  attacks"  referred  to  by 
Massey  consisted  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  publishing  con- 
fidential documents  of  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  showing  the  support  gtven 
by  Massey  and  his  group  to  international 
terrorism.  The  reference  to  the  journal- 
ists probably  refera  to  the  fact  that  such 
knowledgeable  writers  as  Victor  Relsel 
and  such  publications  as  Human  Events 
used  the  documents  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  to  expose  the 
Terrorist  IntematlonaL 

If  Mr.  Massey  and  hb  friends  confine 
themselves  to  sitting  around  the  coffee 
table  and  talking.  ob\iously  Uw  author- 
ities will  take  no  action  against  them. 
Bat  if  they  decide  to  translate  talk  into 
action,  they  will  find  that  the  authorities 
know  where  to  locate  them. 


S.\M  GARRISON  NEW  I'HIk!^ 
MINORITY    COUNSEL 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORT 

OF  ZtXJHOES 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  RKPB£SENTATIV£S 

"Wednesday,  July  24.  1974 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
toXurUier  explain  ihe  recent  acUon  taken 
by  the  RepubUcac  members  of  Uie  House 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  designation 
of  Samuel  A.  Garrison  in.  as  chleT  mi- 
nority counsel  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  minority  members,  I  draw  your 
attention  to  a  thoughtful  editorial,  which 
appeared  in  yesterday's  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  editorial  is  reproduced  herewith 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  and  others  who  may  have  occa- 
sion to  peruse  the  article: 
IFrom  the  Chicago  TrUnioe.  July  33,  1974} 
jTjnrwM  Oct.  G&buson  Iir 

With  impeachment  hearings  approaching 
their  cltmax,  the  Republicans  oa  the  Hoii^e 
Judiciary  Otuomittee  have  dropped  Albert  £ 
Jenoer  Jr.  as  minority  counael  and  turned  his 
duties  over  to  Sam  Garrison,  bis  deputy. 

Rep.  Robert  McClory  of  Illinois,  Bfrccmd 
ranklnp  Republican  on  the  committee,  dis- 
closed the  chan^  on  television  Sunday.  Bf 
said  tliat  Mr.  Jenner  "has  taken  a  strong  po- 
sition pro  Impeachment,  eottrety  in  line  vlth 
Uw  DvRMcratic  lesdersfatp.  ...  In  order  that 
B^ublleacs  can  be  sarvod.  we  oeM  the  aotAoa 
of — the  partisan  service  of — Mr.   Garrison." 

Mr.  McClory  Is  right.  We  happen  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Jmner  that  the  committee  should 
recommBod  impeachment,  and  so  ^  a  good 
many  oCber  BiynhMrana  Bnt  that  ttat  the 
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potnt.  Mr.  Jenner  was  supposed  to  b«  repre- 

seniing  the  17  Republicans  on  the  commit- 
tee, and  on  the  record,  at  least,  most  ot  them 
ore  stUi  holding  out  against  mpeachment. 
Many  of  them  never  were  happy  with  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Jenner.  who  once  helped 
raise  funds  for  Illinois"  Democratic  Sen.  Ad- 
lal  Stevenson.  Last  Friday,  the  Democratic 
counsel.  John  Doar.  presented  the  proposed 
articlea  of  Impeachment  and  said  that  "rea- 
sonable men  acting  reasonably  would  find  the 
President  guilty."  Mr.  Jenner  said  he  agreed 
with  every  word.  This  convinced  most  of  the 
Republicans  that  Mr.  Jenner  could  not  prop- 
erly represent  them. 

Even  If  a  majority  of  Republicans  on  the 
committee  did  favor  Impeachment,  it 
wouldn't  make  sense  to  have  opposing  coun- 
sel taking  the  same  side  and  nobody  except 
the  President's  lawyer,  James  St  Clair,  argu- 
ing the  case  against  Impeachment.  This 
wouldn't  help  the  public  i.o  understand  the 
case  or  the  committee  to  make  a  proper  Judg- 
ment. It  would  only  have  lent  credence  to 
Whit*  House  Press  Secretary  Ronald  Zleglers 
charge  that  the  committee  is  conducting  a 
"kangaroo  court." 
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the  now  diffuse  responsibilities  lor  the 
complex  and  overlapping  areas  of  health, 
energy,  foreign  affairs,  and  transporta- 
tion now  handled  disjolntly  by  a  number 
of  separate  committees.  Hopefully,  this 
would  cut  the  bureaucratic  red  tape  and 
reduce  Government  spending.  The  result 
would  be  a  lessening  of  inSation. 


Jul; 
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OUR  POSTAL  SERVICE  WOES 
CX>NTINtrE 


INFLATION 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF   IZ.1.IKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1974 
Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  infla- 
tion is  indeed  a  problem  that  must  be 
handled  immediately  and  decisively.  A 
Congress  that  has  been  Democratic- 
controlled  for  over  40  years  continues  to 
support  wasteful  and  extravagant  pro- 
grams and  deficit  financing  which  re- 
sults in  a  grossly  unbalanced  budget.  We 
must  shoulder  much  of  the  blame  tor 
this  on  the  Democratic  leadership. 

There  are  no  two  ways  about  it.  We 
must  stop  spending  more  than  we  are 
taking  in.  In  the  last  20  years,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  amassed  $218  billion  in 
budget  deficits  in  addition  to  adding  $234 
billion  to  the  national  debt.  This  is  a 
deplorable  situation  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  continue.  The  inflation  rate 
Jumped  8.8  percent  in  1973.  the  highest 
rate  of  increase  since  World  War  n. 
However,  while  we  must  reexamine  tlie 
budget,  we  must  not  eliminate  needed 
social  and  economic  programs  necessary 
for  the  well-being  of  our  citizens  and 
the  economy.  We  must  exert  pressure  on 
the  rest  of  the  Congress  to  ennct  certain 
me:isures  to  save  money. 

For  my  part.  I  have  supported  vari- 
ous pieces  of  legislation  to  aid  in  fighting 
inflation.  Only  a  few  months  after  I  be- 
gin my  first  term  in  office  last  year,  I  co- 
sponsored  a  bill  to  keep  revenues  in  line 
with  expenditures. 

I  supported  legislation  which  will  give 
conservative  thinkers  in  Congress  their 
rightful  power  to  have  an  effect  on  the 
expenditure  of  fund.s.  This  new  bill  cflls 
for  the  creation  of  a  budget  control  com- 
mittee. It  will  insure  that  we  Congress- 
men concerned  about  extravagant  Fed- 
eral spending  will  have  the  power  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  country  within  Its 
budget. 

Finally,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  proposal 
to  overhaul  the  committee  structure  in 
the  House.  The  plan  would  consolidate 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24.  1974 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  creation  of  the  D.S.  Postal  Service 
3  years  ago  as  a  'quasi-Independent" 
agency,  we  have  seen  a  steady  deterio- 
ration of  service  to  the  countryside.  As 
I  prepare  for  hearings  in  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  on  the  management 
and  operations  of  the  Postal  Service,  I 
find  a  wealth  of  complaints  in  Arkansas 
alone  that  dictate  the  need  for  a  broad 
reassessment  of  our  decision  to  "let  go  " 
of  the  Postal  Service.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  two  of  the  most  re- 
cent comments  I  have  received  from  the 
folks  back  home  regarding  the  lack  of 
service  they  are  getting  In  the  delivery  of 
mail: 

JniT  23,   1974. 

Dea«  Bill:  1  find  your  efforts  to  emmUie 
the  US.  Postil  Service  and  seek  ways  to  Im- 
prove Its  service  commeadable. 

Recently  I  discovered  tliat  there  was  no 
provision  for  registering  mall  after  5:30  pjn. 
in  the  whole  state  of  Arkansas! 

How  ridiculous  that  m  a  State  capital  (with 
Its  attendant  courta.  businesses,  banks,  and 
law  matters)  there  should  be  no  faculties  for 
the  registration  or  certification  of  Important 
mall  or  provision  for  buying  US.  or  foreign 
atrmaU  stamps  after  hours. 

Lane  Larkieu, 
little  Rock.  Ark. 

JONESBOBO.   AbK., 

Jvly  22.  1974. 
Re  U.S.  Postal  Service  (or  laclt  of  It) 
Hon.  Bnj.  Ai.EXANoeR, 
Hove  ot  Representatices. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Bill:  I  don't  know  how  many  people 
may  complain — some,  as  you  know,  "sufler 
in  silence'.  I  cant  be  silent  about  it  any 
longer. 

The  local  situation — I  do  not  know  now 

as  of  this  date — whomacever  the  Postmaster 
may  be— nor  do  I  know  whether  he's  still 
known  as  Postmaster  or  by  some  other  con- 
rjmmate  title.  Makes  no  difference  about 
title. 

Let's  look  at  the  3  or  4  or  5  "windows" 
in  our  local  office — on  numerous  occasions 
lately  I  have  personnUy  experienced  the  un- 
pleasant duty  ot  finding  only  one  window 
open  for  service  with  long  Ihiea  of  waiting 
patrons.  In  an  ofllce  In  a  city  the  size  of 
Jonesboro  I  think  thla  Is  ridiculous— abso- 
lutely ridiculous. 

On  Friday.  July  19.  1974 — I  personally  took 
a  piece  of  mall  to  be  processed  by  Certified 
MaU  to  our  local  postoBlce  at  4  PJil.  i  found 
one  Service  Window  Open.  I  saw  6  People 
standing  In  line  In  addition  to  the  Customer 
at  the  window.  This  Customer  bad  6  Pack- 
ages to  mau  and  the  Forms  all  had  to  be 
completed.  I  waited  some  20-30  minutes  and 
saw  that  It  would  probably  be  an  hour  before 
I  could  b«  waited  on.  My  time  is  as  valuable 


probably  more  so— than  the  postal  employ- 
ees— so  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  go  back 
to  my  Office  and  again  try  on  July  22,  1974  to 
get  this  mailing  done. 

I  submit  to  you  tliat  we  have  here  In  Jones- 
boro a  ridiculous  service  bottleneck  as  to 
local  service — who  Is  to  blame  I  do  not  know 
but  I  would  guess  the  top  man— whether  he 
be  now  Postmaster  or  otherwise — somelxidy 
Is  dragging  his  feet  and  Is  not  earning  his 
pay— which  we  taxpayers  are  paying. 

I  can  teU  you  without  equivocation  that 
there  are  a  few  ot  the  "UtUe  employees  "  who 
really  try  to  render  service  and  break  this 
bottleneck  but  they  can't  do  It  all  by  tiiem- 
selves. 

Tblnk  the  problem  Is  at  the  top  man— 
whomsoever  he  may  be. 

It  Is  disgraceful! 

I  could— If  1  had  the  time — get  you  a 
hundred  letters  like  this  but  I  don't  have 
the  time  to  be  "Running  the  Postal  Service". 

What  can  you  do  about  It? 
Sincerely, 

T.  H.  Bdck  Pbtor. 


THE  SECOND  ATTACK  AT  PEARL 
HARBOR 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24,  1974 

Mr.  GA'yDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  are 
we  Americans  doing  in  the  second  attack 
at  Pearl  Harbor?  I  believe  this  question 
needs  to  be  asked.  And,  I  submit,  that 
the  answer  to  it  Is  that  we  are  not  doing 
very  well.  In  fact,  we  are  in  grave  danger 
of  losing  a  good  part  of  the  State  in 
which  historic  Pearl  Harbor  Is  located. 

The  Associated  Press  carried  a  dispatch 
from  Honolulu  the  other  day  to  the  effect 
that  Japanese  financier  Kenjl  Osane  had 
completed  a  deal  with  ITT  Sheraton 
Corp.  whereby  three  major  Hawaiian  re- 
sort hotels  will  pass  into  Japanese  hand.s. 

The  hotels  are  well  known  in  the  tour- 
ist trade.  One,  the  Royal  Hawaiian  on 
Waikiki  Beach  Is  perhaps  the  best  known 
of  all.  The  others  are  the  Sheraton 
Walklkl  and  the  Sheraton  Maul  on  the 
island  of  Maul,  the  hotel  which  has  the 
distinction  of  descending  a  scenic  hill- 
side. All  three  have  heavy  patronage  from 
the  U.S.  mainland. 

Perhaps.  If  Osano  and  his  interests, 
which  paid  $105  million  for  the  three 
establishments,  were  unique  in  their 
Hawaiian  takeovers,  we  might  accept 
their  purchases  as  an  expected  instance 
of  Internationalism.  But  the  fact  is  that 
more  and  more  Japanese  businessmen 
are  buying  up  more  and  more  of  our  50th 
State  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Hawaiian 
people  and  their  mainland  countrymen. 
And  they  are  doing  so  with  dollars  which 
I  Insist  were  obtained  through  long- 
standing trade  advantages  in  their  over- 
all dealings  with  us. 

Most  of  us  are  old  enough  to  recall 
vividly  the  first  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor 
and  how  that  catapulted  us  Into  the 
greatest  war  in  histoi-y  and  how  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  determined  at  that 
time  it  would  Uve  forever  as  a  "day  of 
infamy."  But  here  we  are.  three  decades 
later,  seeing  the  Japanese  people,  armed 
with  our  dollars,  accomplishing  far  more 
In  a  conquest  at  Pearl  Harbor  than  did 
that  coimtry's  air  arm  and  navy. 
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Japanese  militarists  destroyed  a  large 
part  of  our  fleet  end  killed  hundreds  of 
young  Americans.  But  we  quickly  re- 
covered and  Pearl  Harbor  became  a 
rallying  cry  as  we  proceeded  on  to  vic- 
tory But  what  of  today?  How  can  we  get 
back  the  Royal  Hawaiian,  the  Sheraton 
Waikiki.  the  Sheraton  Maui,  and  all  the 
other  multimlllion  dollar  parts  of  Hawaii 
which  the  Japanese  already  have  cap- 
tured? And  how  can  we  halt  the  continu- 
ing Japanese  business  offensive  before 
Hawaiii  In  all  but  loyalty  becomes  a 
province  of  Japan  rather  than  a  free  and 
sovereign  member  of  our  Union? 

As  a  people,  we  did  remember  the  first 
Pearl  Harbor.  Are  we  now  to  overlook  the 
second?  Hawaii  is  far  too  important  to 
allow  the  assault  by  the  Japanese  busi- 
ness forces  to  continue.  It  is  a  national 
ctiallenge. 

MOBILE  HOMES 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24,  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently become  very  concerned  about  cer- 
tain anticompetitive  business  practices 
in  the  mobile  home  industry. 

My  office  has  received  complaints  from 
many  Wisconsin  residents  regarding 
"closed  court"  purchasing  and  "tle-ln 
sales."  These  two  devices  are  often  used 
by  unscrupulous  mobile  home  park  op- 
erators who  force  praipective  mobile 
homeowners  to  buy  a  home  from  the 
operator  of  the  court  rather  tlian  pur- 
chase one  from  an  outside  sotirce  and 
move  It  Into  the  court. 

On  Jtily  10. 1  tvrote  to  Chairman  Lettis 
Engman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  asked  him  to  investigate  this 
possible  violation  of  antitrust  statutes 
in  the  hope  that  the  PTC  will  order 
mobile  home  court  operators  to  halt  this 
restricUve  practice. 

I  believe  that  mobile  home  court  op- 
erators may  be  violating  antitrust  laws 
throtigh  their  use  of  closed  court  and 
tie-in  arrangements. 

Forcing  mobile  homeowners  to  pur- 
chase their  home  from  the  operator  of 
the  park  is  not  only  anticompetitive,  but 
has  the  effect  of  limiting  one  of  our  basic 
rights — the  freedom  to  live  where  we 
choose. 

So  that  my  colleagues  niU  have  a  bet- 
ter Idea  of  this  problem.  I  am  In-serting 
in  the  Recosd  my  letter  to  Chairman 
Engman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion: 

JtiLT  10.  1974 
Hon.  Lewis  Enghan. 
Ch07rman.  Federal  Tradv  Commission. 
WastiiTtr/ton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chaduxah:  Pursuant  to  a  con- 
versation between  Brad  Gary  of  my  stall  and 
your  Congressional  Relations  office.  I  am  re- 
questing an  investigation  of  an  antl-com- 
petltlve  practice  known  as  "closed  conrt" 
purchasing. 

This  problem  appears  to  be  particularly 
mdespread  In  Southeastern  Wisconsin  wher* 
proapectlTe  mobUe  home  owners  are  oftetl 
required  to  "buy  Into-  a  mobile  home  com- 
munity, rather  than  having  the  option  of 
purchasing  a  mobile  home  from  an  outside 
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source  and  morlne  tt  to  the  Individual  traiiar 
park. 

I  hope  you  n-lU  bo  &ble  to  determine 
wheUiar  this  practice  Is  a  vlolaUon  of  anti- 
trust statutes  and  I  woold  Also  appreciate 
your  informing  me  of  wh»t  corrective  meu- 
ur«  can  be  taken  to  remedy  tlili  matter. 

Thank  you  for  ywir  asstetanoe  In  This 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Les  Aspor, 
Member  of  Cvngrvis. 


EDDIE  ROECKER— HE  HAS  DONE  SO 
MUCH  FOR  ALL  OP  US 


HON.  JOHN  £.  HUNT 

or  MEW  jrasET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 

Wednesday.  Julv  24.  2974 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  nigiit  in 
Mount  Ephraim.  N.J.,  the  "little  guys" 
went  to  bat  for  Ed  Roeckw". 

Who  is  Ed  Roecker?  Ed  Roecker  is  a 
big  man,  with  a  big  heait.  and  a  big 
voice.  At  Williamsport.  Pa.,  the  heart  of 
Little  League  baeeball.  he  is  known  as 
"Mr.  National  Anthem."  Thousands  of 
little  leaguers,  past  and  present  know  Ed 
Roecker.  Their  parents  and  friends  know 
Ed,  and  he  is  loved  by  all. 

Ed  has  spejit  a  lifetime  giving — last 
night  he  received  the  gratitude  of  a  most 
thankful  public. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  article  from  the  Tuesday. 
June  25  edition  of  the  Camden  Courlei- 
Post.  which  succinctly  tells  the  Ed 
Roeclcer  story; 

■■Little  Octtb"  Bat  roe  En  Rokckck 
(By  Leroy  Samuels) 

Joe  Brennan  of  Camden  says  u-ben  Eddie 
Roecker  sings  the  NaUonal  Autbem  at  a  ball 
game,  the  whole  world  stops.  Everyone  Is 
suddenly  all  eajs.  because  Eddie  Boecker  of 
t^aniden  sings  from  the  heart:  he  Is  loud  and 
clear  and  he  Is  very  sincere. 

"Each  time  I  go  to  a  ball  game  and  Eddie 
sings  the  National  Autbem — it  teAis  me 
apart."  said  Brennan  the  other  nlghu  "Each 
time  he  does  it.  the  whole  ballpark  stands 
still  and  the  people  get  filled  vith  emotion. 
When  Eddie  finishes,  everyone  feels  UJto 
fighUng  a  tiger.  They  have  that  kind  of  In- 
spiration from  Eddie.  That  kind  of  warmch 
and  lore  for  the  man." 

Eddie  Roecker.  an  ex-semi-pro  baseball 
player  who  made  it  into  the  big  leagues  of 
entertainment,  always  drifted  back  to  the 
ball  parks,  the  stadiums,  the  sandlot  field 
with  a  wire  fence  for  a  backstop  and  a  hand 
microphone  and  a  scratchy  speakft-  nailed 
to  the  wood. 

"The  big  guy  alut-aj-s  amazed  peopla  be- 
cause he  made  the  blg-tlme  In  muaic  and  the 
shows — but  he  always  came  home  to  Mer- 
chantvllle  and  helped  the  little  people  here." 
said  Brennan.  "The  higher  Eddie  Roecker 
went,  the  more  Intense  he  become  lo  help 
us  here  at  home.  He  worked  in  so  many 
benefits,  anything  to  help  the  little  people. 
He  did  so  much  .  .  ." 

Eddie  Roecker.  A  mon  with  a  big  heart. 
Pounder  of  the  MerchantrlUe  little  Z^eague, 
singer  of  the  Nation&l  Anthem  at  the  Little 
League  games  in  WHlUunsport,  Pa.,  eacfa  sum- 
mer the  people  there  called  bUn  "Mr.  Na- 
tional Anthem."  A  big  hit  at  the  local  sporU 
dinners.  Opener  of  the  annual  oldtlmers 
Softball  games  In  Camden  County  each  sum- 
mer. He  really  did  so  much. 

And  now  the  tittle  people  are  going  to 
do  something  for  Eddie  Roecker. 

The  big   guy   la   In  the  hospital.  He  had 
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recent  major  surgery  and  Is  clinging  to 
hopta  of  singing  again.  "Already.  Eddie  has 
shown  so  much  determination  and  will- 
power," said  Brennan.  "Alpeady,  the  doctors 
are  hoping  for  a  grt-at.  great  recovery  from 
his  opecftUon." 

But  Bddle  Booeker  wilt  be  hospitalised  for 
weeks  and  the  Camden  County  people  are 
going  to  do  something  which  is  long  over- 
due; hold  a  social  night  to  tribute  all  of 
the  good  things  Eddie  Roecker  lias  done  In 
his  life. 

Eddle*s  night  is  scheduled  July  23  at 
SchilUg's  Black  Horse  Farms  in  Mt.  Ephraim 
and  Joe  Brennan  expects  a  full  hqute  of 
sports  people,  entertainers,  and  dozens  ot 
people  helped  somehow  by  Eddie. 

"Por  the  first  time,  we  will  properly  be 
able  to  thank  Eddie."  said  Brennan.  "and 
it  gets  me  all  choked-np  to  think  about  tbe 
opportunity.  When  you  know  a  guy  like 
Eddie  for  25.  maybe  30  years,  you  think  ol 
all  the  wonderful  things  he  has  done — it's 
certainly  Ume  to  say  thank  you.  Eddie." 

Eddie  strikes  home  hard  to  so  many  peo- 
ple— right  Into  the  heart  of  tbelr  emotion.^-. 
It  happened  Co  Marie  Christian  of  tike  Teeaer 
Leagues  t>asetoall  eererai  years  ago.  After 
Eddie  sang  at  an  All-Star  baseball  dinner, 
Marie  wrote  to  the  big  guy. 

"When  you  nnlshtd  singing  the  Lords 
Prayer,  a  pin  could  have  been  dropped."  she 
wrote.  "Even  the  young  boys  enjoyed  your 
singing  .  .  .  and  you  know  bow  boys  can 
be  at  a  dinner.  Tou  see,  Bddte.  they  reoogntze 
quality.  Thanks  so  much.  Eddie." 

Dozens  of  local  people  are  helping  to  lift 
off  the  big  dinner,  including  Ulke  Hayes, 
Frank  DlRenzo,  Fete  Del  Grande.  Joseph 
Cupparo,  Jack  Belfrl.  Joe  Borrepginc.  John 
Giuseppe,  George  Moctanaro.  Jack  Steck, 
Pete  Kaighn.  and  BOayor  Bertram  German  of 
MerchantvUle.  Brennan  aays  the  next  com- 
mittee meeting  ts  tonight,  six  o'fdocfe.  m 
Giuseppe's  Restaurant,  and  interested  per- 
sons can  contact  Brennan  at  A36-2335  for 
mors  Information. 

"It's  the  least  we  can  do  for  Eddie."  said 
Brennan.  "After  all,  he's  done  so  much  for 


ERRONEOUSLY  QUOTED 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ASIXOKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPREBEarTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  July  24,  1974 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  s'esterda}' 
afternoon  I  R-as  erroneously  quoted  by 
UPI  as  haring  tokl  a  group  of  Republi- 
can Members  of  the  other  body  that 

in  my  view — Uiere  are  now  enough  votes 
in  Uie  House  of  RepresentaUves  to  Im- 
peaeh  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  said  no  sach  thing.  I  told  the  Sena- 
tors that  an  assessment  of  the  outcome 
of  an  impeachment  vote  in  the  House  de- 
pends on  what  day  it  is.  so  volatile  is  Lhi 
issue.  The  Senator  who  was  the  alleged 
source  ot  the  story  informed  me  that  he 
had  been  grossly  misquoted  and  issued 
an  immediate  correction  to  the  press. 

But  it  was  too  late.  Tlie  original  wire 
story  had  moved  across  the  country  and 
was  featured  on  at  least  one  of  the  major 
network  news  programs  last  night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  aU  of  us  can  agree  that  it 
is  highly  important  that  the  American 
people  receive  a  consistently  fair  and 
accurate  accotmt  of  the  historic  im- 
peachment investigation.  In  order  for 
this  to  happen,  the  media  must  exercise 
extraordinary  caution  and  restraint  in 
reporting  to  tlie  people  the  frequently 
sensational  events  of  the  day.  Generally 
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speaking.  I  think  that  the  press  has  done 
a  remarkable  Job.  But  they  are  onlr  hu- 
man and  susceptible  to  fatigue  and 
strain,  as  we  all  ore. 

I  hope  the  press  will  find  the  physical 
find  mental  reserve  needed  to  report  the 
news  accurately.  lest  the  people  receive  a 
distorted  account  of  what  Is  happening 
in  this  House— as  they  did  yesterday 
concerning  my  position. 


EVIDENCE  FOR  IBiJPEACHMENT— 
THEN  AND  NOW 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  aOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24,  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is. 
Indeed,  an  historic  day  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Today  we  begin  the  actual  delibera- 
tions on  articles  of  impeachment  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  a  long  and  deliberate  proc- 
ess between  the  introduction  of  a  reso- 
lution of  Impeachment  and  the  actual 
debate  on  the  articles. 

On  October  23.  1973,  I  and  30  cospon- 
sors  introduced  such  a  resolution.  That 
action  followed  the  firing  on  October  20 
of  Special  Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox  and 
the  forced  resignation  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Elliott  Richardson  and  Deputy  At- 
torney General  William  Ruckelshaus  by 
President  Nixon. 

Immediately  after  the  "Saturday  Night 
Massacre" — taken  tiecause  Mr.  Cox  re- 
fused to  cease  his  efforts  to  obtain  evi- 
dence by  court  action  from  the  White 
House,  I  called  the  President's  action  an 
obstruction  of  justice — especially  the 
President's  apparent  refusal  to  comply 
with  Judge  Sirica's  court  order  to  turn 
over  nine  tape  recordings  of  White  House 
conversation.  In  fact,  the  President  had 
allowed  the  deadline  set  by  the  court  to 
pass  without  complying.  He  did  offer  a 
compromise  by  which  he  would  release 
not  tapes,  but  transcripts  with  verifica- 
tion to  be  made  by  Senator  John  Sten- 
ms.  This  was  not  acceptable  to  Mr.  Cox 
and  after  he  made  his  views  known  at  a 
news  conference  he  was  summarily  dis- 
missed by  the  President  and  the  Presi- 
dent ordered  the  OfBce  of  Special  Prose- 
cutor atnlished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  President's  ac- 
Hon  against  Mr.  Cox,  and  the  ensuing 
resignations  of  Attorney  General  Elliot 
Richardson   and   the  Deputy   Attorney 
General.  William  Ruckelshaus.  there  was 
an  immediate  outcry  of  protest  from  all 
over  the  Nation.  The  President  capitu- 
lated and  relinquished  subpenaed  tapes 
and  agreed  to  continue  the  OfBce  of  Sipe- 
cial  Prosecutor. 
While  this  reaction  of  the  President 
■  emmed  some  of  the  criticism  of  the 
events  of  October  20,  it  did  not  stop  en- 
iiely  the  call  for  an  impeachment  in- 
"^.sUgation. 

On  the  day  after  I  introduced  the  res- 
olution of  impeachment  I  Issued  a  state- 
ment indicating  that  I,  and  all  the  co- 
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sponsors  of  the  resolution  would  con- 
tinue to  press  for  impeachment  proceed- 
ings. In  that  statement  we  explained  why 
we  believed  It  was  necessai-y  to  continue : 

The  President's  belated  action  (turning 
over  the  tapes)  while  welcome,  removes  oniy 
one  of  the  grounds  on  which  we  sought  im- 
peachment, and  it  occurred  only  after  the 
even  graver  attempt  to  obstruct  Justice  by 
abolishing  the  office  or  the  Special  Prosecutor 
was  carried  out. 

Mr.  Nixon's  belated  and  angry  submission 
on  the  tapes  Issue  no  way  alters  the  fact  that 
as  President  he  has  knowingly  and  wUifully 
tmdertaken  concerted  and  syttcmatic  ac- 
tion to  render  all  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment incapable  of  resolving  charges  and  al- 
legations of  mtsccnduct  and  critninal  be- 
havior. 

The  full  and  solemn  discharge  of  the  Con- 
stitutional responsibilities  imposed  upon  the 
House  in  the  face  of  grave  evidence  and  al- 
legations of  wulful,  wrongful,  and  prolonged 
attempts  to  oljstnict  Justice  makes  a  con- 
tinuation of  proceedings  for  impeachment  an 
inescapable  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  looking  at  that  statement 
in  retrospect  it  is  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive to  review  the  "grave  evidence  and 
allegations"  referred  to  In  the  statement. 

Watergate,  of  course,  was  the  spark. 
The  allegations  of  White  House  and  pos- 
sible presidential  Involvement  first  were 
raised  by  me  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  Monday,  June  19,  1972.  the 
first  business  day  after  the  break-In  at 
the  Watergate  offices  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

On  that  date  I  said  the  following: 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ulegal  wiretapping,  electronic 
surveillance,  and  breaking  and  entering  are 
despicable  activities  tuider  all  circumstances. 
They  are  particularly  despicable  when  used 
as  toots  in  a  political  campaign. 

It  Is  unbelievably  despicable  when  such 
activities  are  engaged  In  by  a  national  polit- 
ical party  as  a  part  of  a  presidential  cam- 
paign. 

The  recent  incident  involving  an  attempt 
to  plant  electronic  devices  in  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  headquarters,  allegedly 
master-minded  by  the  chief  security  omcer 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee  and 
the  Committee  to  re-elect  the  President  de- 
mands on  Inquiry  by  the  Pair  Campaign 
Practices  Committee  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

It  may  be.  tta  Jolm  Mitchell,  the  former 
Attorney  General  and  now  campaign  man- 
ager for  the  re-election  of  Richard  Nixon, 
states — that  James  McCord  was  not  author- 
ized to  bug  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee headquarters— It  may  also  uot  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  followed  that  speech 
with  a  formal  protest  that  same  day  to 
the  Pair  Campaign  Practices  Committee 
charging  "representatives  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee to  Re-Elect  the  President '  with 
planting  illegal  electronic  listening  de- 
vices and  photographing  material  in  the 
offices  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. 

I  called  this  activity  clearly  outside  the 
Code  of  Fair  Campaign  Practice  adopted 
by  both  major  political  parties  and  said 
that  I  considered  such  action  to  be  a 
"disastrous  breach  in  public  confidence 
in  the  American  political  system." 

The  Pair  Campaign  Practices  Commit- 
tee forwarded  my  complaint  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  Re-Elect  the  President.  On 
July   14,    1972,  CRP  Counsel  Olenn  J. 
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Sedam,  Jr..  responded  saying  it  wotild 
be  "inappropriate"  to  comment  on  my 
charges  because  the  matter  was  In  the 
courts,  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee having  filed  a  civil  suit — Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  and  others 
against  James  W.  McCord  and  others 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  24,  1972. 1  chal- 
lenged Mr.  Sedams  view  and  called  for 
an  open  investigation  to  "clear  the  pall 
of  doubt  that  hangs  over  this  distast>>- 
ful  affair."  I  said  that^ 

It  would  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike  to  air  this  matter 
in  on  open  investigation  in  an  effort  to  re- 
move present  doubts  as  to  the  honesty  and 
Integrity  or  our  system  of  free  elections. 

On  February  7.  1973.  the  Senate  voted 
70  to  0  to  establish  a  select  committee 
chaired  by  Senator  S/iM  Ebvim  to  investi- 
gate Watergate  and  Presidential  cam- 
paign practices  during  the  1972  cam- 
paign. Even  before  the  select  committee 
opened  hearings,  other  evidence  began 
to  be  revealed  regarding  White  House  in- 
volvement. This  included  the  acknowl- 
edgement of  L.  Patrick  Gray  that  he  had 
shown  FBI  Watergate  files  to  John  Dean. 
the  President's  counsel. 

The  public  hearings  and  the  testimony 
at  the  Senate  select  committee  hearings 
and  the  information  developed  by  the 
Special  Prosecutor  Leon  Jaworski  com- 
piled more  and  more  evidence  of  White 
House  and  Presidential  Involvement. 

Key  developments  prior  to  my  intro- 
duction of  a  resolution  of  Impeachment 
included:  James  McCord's  letter  of 
March  19,  1973.  in  which  he  revealed  po- 
litical pressure  on  the  Watergate  defen- 
dants to  plead  guilty,  that  perjury  had 
occurred  and  that  allegations  about  a 
CIA  role  and  national  security  involving 
the  Watergate  break-in  were  not  true; 
the  resignation  on  April  30.  1973,  of 
Elirllchman,  Haldeman,  Kleindlenst.  and 
Dean:  the  dismissal  In  Los  Angeles  of  the 
EIlsbei-g-Russo  trial  after  It  was  revealed 
the  Government  participated  In  an  il- 
legal wiretap  and  that  Ehrlichman  had 
offered  the  directorship  of  the  FBI  to  the 
presiding  Judge  in  the  case  while  the  trial 
was  in  progress. 

The  "cap"  was  really  popped  from  the 
"bottle"  on  July  16.  1973,  when  Alexan- 
der Butterfield  revealed  to  the  Senate 
select  committee  the  existence  of  a  re- 
cording system  in  the  President's  offices 
at  the  White  House  and  the  Executive 
Office  Building  as  well  as  the  White 
House  telephones. 

Immediately  after  that  disclosure  I 
raised  the  question  about  the  availability 
of  the  White  House  tape  recordings  in 
the  event  of  Impeachment  proceedings. 
On  July  25,  I  issued  a  statement  sug- 
gesting a  possible  impeacliment  action 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  secure 
necessary  evidence — including  the 
tapes— in  the  event  the  White  House 
would  not  release  them  to  the  select 
committee  or  the  Special  Prosecutor. 

In  the  event  that  the  President's  assertion 
of  separation  of  powers  or  executive  privilege 
are  sustained  in  the  comts.  or  if  the  litiga- 
tion becomes  inextrlc&bly  bogged  down  over 
Jurisdictional  questions  ...  it  wiU  be  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  present  procedures  are 
not  adequate  to  resolve  the  fundamental 
question    of    Presidential    Involvement    (In 
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Watergate)  ...  if  this  situation  occurs.  I 
btflteve  the  House  of  Representatives  should 
serlotisiy  begin  steps  necessary  for  the  ini- 
tiation of  an  impeachment  process  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  the  documents  or  tapes 
;:i  dispute. 

Other  serious  matters  involving  tlie 
President  came  to  light  before  I  intro- 
duced the  Resolution  of  Impeachment  on 
October  23.  Among  these  were  the 
charges  that  improvements  had  been 
made  on  the  President's  properties  at 
San  Clemente  and  Key  Blscayne. 

In  Au«;ust  I  requested  permission  to 
in.spect  the  President's  property  at  San 
Clemente  to  see  for  myself  if  charges  that 
some  $700,000  in  public  funds  had  been 
expended  for  nonsecurity  and  nonofflclal 
purposes.  I  was  allowed  to  examine  the 
Federal  installation  at  San  Clemente,  but 
denied  access  to  the  private  groimds. 
Two  days  later,  however.  Congressmen 
Jack  Brooks  and  Edward  Roybal  were 
permitted  on  the  groimds.  Later  Con- 
gressman Brooks'  Government  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  issued  a  report  that 
was  most  critical  of  the  expense  of  public 
fimds  to  improve  the  President's  private 
residences. 

By  the  time  of  the  President's  refusal 
to  surrender  the  tapes  and  other  evi- 
dence and  the  firing  of  Cox.  several  other 
events  occurred  which  strengthened  my 
own  view  that  impeachment  proceedings 
should  be  initiated. 

There  were  revelations  about  illegal 
political  intelligence  gathering.  The  ITT 
role  in  the  selection  of  the  San  Diego 
Republican  convention  site  and  the  role 
of  the  White  House  in  the  ITT  antitrust 
cases  came  to  light.  There  was  :.  report 
regarding  political  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  the  administration's  raising  of 
milk  price  supports. 

There  were  reports  of  the  President 
being  accused  of  willful  evasion  of  in- 
ccme  taxes.  In  September  I  urged  the 
President  to  make  public  liis  income  tax 
retiuiis  for  the  years  in  question.  He  did 
this  in  December. 

In  the  courts,  there  were  more  events 
which  strengthened  the  allegations  that 
the  President  and  the  White  House  were 
involved  in  the  Watergate  break-in  and 
coverup.  Seven  persons  were  indicted  in 
ct-ii  unction  with  the  break-in — includ- 
ing E.  Howard  Hunt.  Jr..  Gordon  Liddy. 
and  -ames  W.  McCord.  all  Involved  with 
the  Wlilte  House  and  the  Committee  To 
Re-Elect  the  President. 

John  W.  Dean  in.  the  President's  coun- 
sel, plead  guilty  on  October  19.  1973,  to 
conspiracy  to  violate  the  civil  rights  of 
Daniel  Ellsberg.  White  House  staff  mem- 
bers Ehrlichman,  Liddy.  Krogh.  and 
Young  were  indicted  on  September  4, 
1973,  with  regard  to  the  Ellsberg  case. 
Frederick  C.  LaRue.  former  White  House 
aide  and  assistant  to  John  Mitchell  at 
CRP  plead  guilty  to  ob.struction  of  Jus- 
tice on  June  27. 1973.  Jeb  Magruder  plead 
guilty  to  obstruction  of  Justice  and  con- 
spiracy on  August  16. 1973.  On  October  1, 
1973.  Donald  Segrettl  plead  guilty  to 
'■ampaign  violations.  On  October  18. 
1973.  Egil  Krogh  plead  guilty  to  two 
counts  of  perjury.  And,  prior  to  the  Oc- 
tober 23, 1973  introduction  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  Impeachment,  three  corporations 
and    four    corporate    executives    plead 
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guilty  to  Illegal  campaign  contributions 
to  the  President's  reelection  effort.  That 
niunber  has  since  risen  to  17  individuals 
and  13  corporations.  The  individuals  in- 
clude Herbert  Kalmbaoh,  the  President's 
personal  attorney. 

The  record.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  replete 
with  evidence,  prior  to  October  23.  1973, 
that  there  was  every  reason  to  Justify  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  beginning  im- 
peachment proceedings. 

After  1  introduced  my  resolution  on 
tliat  date.  I  stated  that  if  the  President 
could  produce  evidence  showing  his  ex- 
culpation— then  I  would  vote  against  im- 
peachment by  the  Housj  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  long  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee proceedings  which  I  have  been 
privileged  to  play  a  part  in  have  not  re- 
vealed such  exculpatory  evidence. 
Rather,  more  damning  evidence  has  been 
brought  forward,  not  the  least  of  that 
being  the  edited  transcripts  of  White 
House  conversations. 

So,  today  we  begin  formal  debate  on 
the  articles  of  impeachment  of  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon.  Today,  as  was 
the  case  on  October  23.  1973. 1  think  the 
evidence  warrants  a  vote  for  impeach- 
ment. 

Today's  decision  by  the  Supreme  Comt 
upholding  a  lower  court  decL-don  that 
tlie  President  should  make  available 
other  tapes  though  not  unexpected,  is. 
nonetheless,  welcome.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  liave  great  impact  on  the  impeach- 
ment proceedings  because  we  already 
have  ample  evidence  to  warrant  a  vote 
for  Impeachment. 

It  is  my  view  that  if  evidence  on  those 
tapes  existed  that  woiild  exonerate  the 
President,  it  would  have  been  made 
avaUable  long  ago. 

Any  subsequent  evidence  will  only  add 
weight  to  a  case  for  impeachment  that 
is  already  overwhelming.  I  see  no  rea- 
son at  all  to  delay  our  proceedings  await- 
ing access  to  these  latter  tapes  and  docu- 
ments. 


HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OF    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1974 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
friend  of  human  rights,  peace  and  self- 
government  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  died. 

Wayne  Morse  served  the  State  of 
Oregon  and  his  coimtry  with  distinction 
for  24  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  During 
that  tenure,  he  established  a  noble  repu- 
tation for  intelligence  and  independence. 

In  the  1950's.  Senator  Morse  was  a  key 
Republican  opponent  of  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy's  "witch  hunts"  and  a  pro- 
ponent of  Important  civU  rights  legisla- 
tion. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  fought 
for  many  years  for  home  rule  for  the 
District — a  struggle  I  fully  supported 
this  year  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

But  perhaps  his  most  luilQue  and  in- 
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deUble  mark  on  history  was  made  in  1964 
when  Wayne  Morse — with  typical  fore- 
sight— voted  against  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  which  was  later  cited  as  con- 
gressional approval  of  American  action 
in  Vietnam. 

This  vote  against  the  resolution — a 
stance  he  shared  with  only  one  other 
Senator — demonstrated  his  usual  inde- 
pendence. Senator  Morse  continued  to 
oppose  the  Vietnam  war  in  the  Senate 
and  in  speeches  across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  Is  grateful  for 
the  unique  and  lasting  contributions  of 
Wayne  Morse  to  the  causes  of  peace  and 
.social  justice. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  THREAT  TO 
VETO  CPA  IS  INSULT  TO  INFLA- 
TION-WEARY  AMERICANS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   MEW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24,  1974 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  threat  to  veto  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  legislation 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  an  overwhelming  293  to  94  vote 
on  April  3  and  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate — is  an  indication  of  his  total 
alienation  from  the  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

His  veto  threat  is  not  only  an  Insult 
to  millions  of  inflation-weary  Ameri- 
cans, but  It  places  him  in  opposition  to 
the  advice  of  his  own  consumer  adviser, 
Virginia  Knauer,  and  the  wishes  of  a 
strong  bipartisan  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  will  prove  harmful  to  the  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Nixon's  own  political  party 
to  throw  off  Its  reputation  as  the  party 
of  big  business. 

Because  the  establishment  of  the  CPA 
will  have  a  chilling  effect  on  the  sale  of 
Government  decisions  to  the  highest 
corporate  bidder,  its  fate  will  be  as  im- 
portant to  our  Nation's  future  well- 
being  as  the  fate  of  campaign  finance  re- 
form legislation. 

It  Is  impossible  not  to  conclude  that 
Mr.  Nixon's  veto  threat  is  directly  re- 
lated to  his  anti-impeachment  strategy. 
What  he  is  attempting  to  do  is  to  main- 
tain the  loyalty  of  a  big  business  com- 
munity angered  by  high  interest  rates, 
a  bearish  stock  market,  and  a  recession- 
botmd  economy.  He  is  attempting  as  well 
to  gamer  the  votes  of  conservnti>e  an'i- 
consumer  Senators  whose  voles  he  viM 
neeo  during  an  impeachment  trial. 

But  if  these  desperation  tactics — de- 
signed to  cover  up  Mr.  Nixon's  declining 
pohtical  fortunes  and  the  country's 
worsening  economic  situation — are  al- 
lowed to  succeed  then  the  Congress  will 
become  an  accomplice  In  the  further 
alienation  of  the  American  people  from 
their  Government  in  Washington. 

It  Is  my  hosK  and  expectation  that  the 
Senate,  which  has  been  so  forthright  in 
approving  legislation  to  reform  our  po- 
litical system,  will  also  approve,  by  a 
two-third  majority  If  necessary,  this 
equally  vital  piece  of  leglslaUon. 
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CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

HON.  WILUAMF.  WA15H 

or  NEW  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVTS 
Wednesday,  July  24,  1974 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  15th 
anniversary  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
was  observed  this  year  between  July  14 
and  20.  This  week  provided  a  national 
lonim  for  the  discussion  of  detente  in  all 
its  aspects. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  serious  mis- 
conception that  should  be  corrected  con- 
cerning the  attitudes  of  the  captive  na- 
tions groups  in  this  countiy  toward  de- 
tente. These  groups  and  individuals  do 
not  oppose  detente,  rather  they  support 

A  letter  I  have  recently  received  from 
the  chairman  of  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee.  Lev.  E.  Dobrlansky, 
best  explains  that  support.  A  portion  of 
that  letter  follows : 

We  hara  always  htta  for  detente  as  a 
process,  but  for  one  pursued  on  grounds  or 
kcowledgeabllity.  accurate  conceptualiza- 
0<m,  and  trained  percepUon.  When,  m  rela- 
tion to  the  DSSR— the  only  teal  critical 
threat  to  our  uatlonal  security— some  in  our 
leadenhlp  stui  think  of  the  DSSR  as  a  na- 
tlon-sute,  ignore  the  htstorlc  messages  of 
Sakharov  Solzhenltsyn  and  others,  and  have 
become  party  to  9\ich  Moscow-bred  myths 
aa  "non-interference  in  Internal  affairs." 
"peaceful  coexistence"  and  others,  the  ur- 
gency for  this  national  forum  during  the 
■■15th"  Is  greater  than  ever.  The  over  2  do2en 
capuve  nations,  nearly  ij  in  the  USSR  it- 
self, are  an  "inlcmal"  problem  for  Moscow. 
Are  they,  therefore,  of  no  tlfe-nnd-death  con- 
cern to  usi  By  our  silence  are  we  prepared 
to  consign  them  to  permanent  captivity  in 
the  naive  hope  of  thereby  securing  "peace"? 

In  addition  to  the  above  letter.  I  would 
also  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
1974  "Captive  Nations  Week  Manifesto" 
sent  me  by  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Eu- 
ropean Nations.  The  manifesto  briefly 
describes  the  history  of  the  week  and  ex- 
plains this  year's  dramatic  backdrop. 

The  manifesto  follows: 

Captivs  Nations  Week — Manifesto  1974 

Dedicated  to  the  restoration  of  freedom, 
self-detenuluation  and  human  rights  to  the 
captive  peoples  of  East-Central  Europe,  the 
Assembly  of  Captive  Europenn  Nations  calls 
attention  to  Public  Law  86-90,  unanunouslv 
adopted  in  1959  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Sutes.  by  which  the  thhil  week  of 
July  is  annually  designated  aa  Captive  Na- 
tions Week. 

This  year  CapUve  Nations  Week  runs  from 
July  14  to  20.  It  reminds  us  of  the  fate  of 
one  hundred  million  East  and  Central  Eu- 
ropeans who  are  living  under  Communist 
rule.  To  maintain  this  rule  huge  Soviet 
armies  were  entrenched  in  the  heert  of  Eu- 
rope separating  the  Soviet  sphere  from  the 
rest  of  the  continent.  They  interrupted  the 
normal  flow  of  people,  information  and  ideas 
as  practiced  amongst  free  nations,  and  guar- 
anteed the  continued  existence  of  imposed 
Communist  govcrnmen's  unable  to  survive 
the  test  of  free  elections. 

This  year's  Captive  Natlorei  Week  wUI  be 
observed  against  the  background  of  the  35- 
natlon  Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration la  Europe.  The  Soviet  leadership  now 
feels  within  reach  of  a  cherished  dream  of 
nearly  three  decades:  gettmg  au  of  Europe 
and  North  America  to  formalize  the  existing 
political  division  of  Europe,  and  to  set  a  seal 
of  approval  on  the  status  quo. 
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The  Conference  which  opened  la  HelsUikl 
nearly  l'^  years  ago  and  then  shifted  to 
Geneva,  is  entering  its  last  stage.  According 
to  Soviet  proposals  It  should  return  to  Hel- 
sinki to  wind  up  Its  dellt>emtlon8  and  pro- 
claun  to  the  world  a  unanimous  acceptance 
and  recognition  of  the  present  status  quo  In 
East-Central  Europe  hy  35  nations  repre- 
sented for  that  purpoee  by  their  Chiefs  of 
States. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  has  Its  way,  this  meet- 
ing should  be  a  ceremony  to  bury  the  hopes 
of  the  captive  nations  for  the  restoration  of 
their  freedom  and  Independence  from  Soviet 
domination.  Only  one  side — the  Soviet  Un- 
ion— is  demandmg  and  winning  all  the  con- 
ces.sions.  Even  after  the  West  agreed  to  a 
far-reaching  concession  of  the  inviolabUity  cf 
frontiers.  It  has  never  asked  Russia  and  her 
satellites  to  discuss  human'  and  political 
rights  of  the  nations  they  hold  In  their  grip 
behind  those  frontiers.  Among  the  few  prob- 
lems related  to  the  situation  of  the  captive 
nations  the  Western  side  confronted  the 
Communlsta  with,  was  the  freer  exchange 
of  people  and  Ideas.  But  even  In  this  matter 
the  West  met  with  refusal. 

May  we  recall  the  words  of  the  dlstln. 
gulshed  Soviet  sclentut  Andrei  Sokharov  who 
warned  the  Western  world  that  "rapproche- 
ment cannot  be  unconditional,  otherwise, 
it  win  be  Just  one  more  capitulation  to  our 
antl-democratlc  regime,  au  encouragement 
to  Its  sins,  and  will  have  partlcuUu-ly  heavy 
and  tragic  consequences  for  the  entire  world 
situation". 

The  ending  of  the  Security  Conference,  as 
proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  m  a  blgpag- 
ent  In  Helsinki  on  a  note  of  the  recognition 
of  -he  present  status  quo,  would  have  far- 
reaching  repercussions,  not  only  among  the 
people  of  Albania,  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia 
Estonia.  Hungary,  Latvia.  Uthuanla.  Poland  ' 
and  Ruroanio,  but  far  beyond  the  Moscow 
dominated  area  of  Europe. 

While  enormously  strengthening  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union,  this  policy  would 
not  strengthen  the  prospect  for  durable 
peace.  By  giving  the  Soviets  security  in  the 
possession  of  their  European  conquests  It 
would  only  make  It  easier  for  them  to  apply 
their  power  at  other  vulnerable  points  of 
the  globe.  Neither  would  the  nations  of 
East-Central,  which  hlstorlcaUy  a  culturally 
feel  part  of  the  Western  civilization,  re- 
sign themselves  to  Communist  slavery.  Their 
discontent  would  lead,  as  In  the  past  to 
periodic  outbursts  of  unrest  which  may  have 
a  potential  of  Involving  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Captive  NaUons  Week  serves  as  a  reminder 
to  the  Communist  rulers  that  Americans  con- 
tinue to  care  about  the  plight  of  the  captive 
nations,  that  they  have  not  been  forgotten, 
and  that  their  hopes  and  aspirations  are 
shared  by  miuions  who  have  the  privilege  of 
living  in  freedom. 

While  commemorating  this  year's  Captive 
Nations  Week: 

We  appeal  to  the  United  States  Congress 
to  raise  their  voice  m  the  annual  CapUve 
Nations  Week  debate  m  defense  of  the  In- 
alienable rights  of  the  captive  nations  to 
freedom  and  Independence  as  equal  members 
of  the  community  of  free  peoples. 

We  appeal  to  the  Governors  and  Mayors 
in  the  United  states  to  Issue  proclamations 
designating  the  third  week  In  July  as  Cap- 
Ive  Nations  Week  in  their  status  or  cities. 
We  appeal  to  religious  leaders  of  ail  de- 
nominations to  hold  services  during  Captive 
Nations  Week,  and  to  remember  tlie  peoples 
of  East  and  Central  Europe  In  their  sermons 
Wo  appeal  to  the  People  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  manifest  during  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  July  14-20.  their  aware- 
ne«  of  the  Importance  of  the  fate  of  loo 
million  Europeans  to  mankinds  long  quest 
for  peace  and  jusUce. 

STFTAW    KORBONSKr. 

C/icfr7non.  Asjembly  of  Captive  Euro- 
pean Nations. 
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TAX  REFORM  OR  COMMITTEE 
REFORM 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24,  1974 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  that  I  were  here  speaking  under 
different  circumstances.  Right  now  I 
would  ratter  be  addressing  my  colleagues 
as  part  of  a  debate  on  tax  reform  bill 
Unfortunately,  I  am  not.  I  am  speaking 
in  a  legislative  vacuum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tte  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  been  meeting  on  tax  re- 
form for  almost  a  year  and  a  half  now 
I  know  the  committee  has  had  many 
pressmg  matters  before  it,  but  perhaps 
If  its  overfed  Jurisdiction  were  cut  back 
or  it  were  divided  Into  subcommittees 
more  expeditious  action  would  be  forth- 
coming. Hopefully  the  House  wUl  ap- 
prove the  Boiling  committee  reforms  to 
meet  this  problem.  I  also  know  that  the 
tax  code  is  complex— mosUy  because  of 
all  the  tax  concessions  and  loopholes  for 
the  favored  few.  But  It  does  seem  that 
Tr^^,^  the  more  glaring  toeqtilties 
coulti  be  remedied  and  some  measure  of 
relief  given  to  the  consumer. 

Low  and  moderate  income  people  carry 
a  disproportionate  tax  burden,  while  the 
wealthy  and  proflt-Iaden  Industries  are 
provided   with  numerous   opportunities 

i^ii.?'''.  P*'^"^  "'^'^  share-  Low  and 

i^  '"<^o«ne  wage  earners  also  are 

paying  the  heaviest  tolls  to  Inflation  be- 

?f„".f*  ,1'^".  ^f*""  ^^"^  »  'a'Ke  propor- 
tion of  their  budgets  on  those  items  that 

f^f«?  '"^l  '^"  •"  P'^™'  «"<^h  as  food, 
,  K,  "2?  ^°^*"e.  Even  In  economlcaUy 
stable  times  we  would  be  obliged  to  bring 
greater  fairness  and  equity  into  the  tax 
hnl^r."^-  ^°'"""''^'i  «lth  the  cripp^ 
buying  power  and  declining  standards 
^L;  f  .^  accompanying  inflation,  we 
cannot  turn  our  backs  on  tax  refom. 
^J^  ri^i  °'  'eading  economists  con- 
vened by  the  Democratic  Steering  and 
Policy  Committee  has  called  for  a  bal- 
anced program  of  tax  revision  including 

hghted  the  Policy  Committee's  entire  set 
of  proposals  for  combating  Inflation  has 
been  adopted  by  the  full  DemocraUc 
caucus  earlier  today.  cuiuciauc 

The  panel  suggests  tax  relief  In  the 
form  of  reduced  payroU  taxes  and  or 
an  mcrease  In  the  standard  deduction 
or  an  alternaUve  income  lax  credit.  I 
and  many  other  Members  already  have 
submitted  legislation  in  this  area  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  My  bUl  to 
increase  the  personal  exemption  to  more 
realistically  reflect  the  Increased  cost  of 
living  has  30  spomors.  Congressman 
James  Burkes  bill  to  revise  and  make 
more  progressive  the  payroU  tax  struc- 
ture, which  I  have  also  cosponsored.  has 
the  endorsement  of  over  130  Members 
Despite  this  broad  support  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  not  even  consldei- 
Ing  the  proposal  In  Its  current  work  on 
an  all-encompassing  tax  reform  bill. 

This  tax  relief,  especially  the  payroU 
tax  reduction  which  would  show  up  Im- 
mediately in  the  checks  of  mlUlons  of 
wage  earaers.  Is  not  only  simple  equity; 
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it  would  also  diminish  labor's  demand 
for  catchup  wage  increases.  If  accom- 
panied, as  It  must  be.  by  solid  loophole- 
closing  reforms  and  cuts  in  spending, 
these  tax  cuts  favoring  persons  of  mod- 
est means  would  moderate,  not  Intensify 
inflation  and  would  provide  needed  eco- 
nomic stimulus  as  we  fall  into  what  is 
now  a  full-scale  recession. 


WHXA  BENGE  'WINS  EMMY  FOR 
"BLACK  ON  BLACK" 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24,  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
applaud  the  recent  selection  of  Wllla 
Benge  for  an  Emmy  award  for  her  out- 
standing program.  "Black  on  Black." 
The  award  was  given  for  best  achieve- 
ment in  commimity  service  programing 
by  the  Cleveland  chapter  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Television  Arts  and  Sciences. 

A  charming  and  aggressive  hostess. 
Ms.  Benge  has  brought  tremendous 
notoriety  and  success  to  television  sta- 
tion's WEW's  "Black  on  Black."  The 
show  focuses  on  black  political  life  in 
Cleveland,  and  includes  discussions  with 
prominent  national  and  international 
figures  as  well. 

Ms.  Benge  is  beginning  her  sixth  year 
as  moderator  of  the  program,  and  she  is 
one  of  the  city's  most  talented  and  dy- 
namic media  personalities.  Her  candid, 
"to-the-point"  style  has  earned  her  na- 
tional recognition  as  one  of  the  Industry's 
most  hlgWy  rated,  successful  interview- 
ers, and  has  won  the  entertaining  and 
informative  "Black  on  Black"  a  wide  and 
approving  audience. 

I  wish  to  take  this  occa.sion  to  direct 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  in- 
sightful article  about  Ms.  Benge  that  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Cleve- 
land Journal  which  provides  a  glimpse 
of  her  provocative  personality,  and 
briefly  details  her  contributions  to  and 
achievements  in  the  field  of  broadcast- 
ing: 

IFrom  the  Cleveland  Joiu-nal.  July  2,  1974] 

•The  People  in  This  City  Made  the  Psocram 

What  It  Was" — Willa  Bemce 

The  event  Is  the  Fifth  Annual  Emmy 
Awards  Banquet  of  the  Cleveland  Chapter 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Television  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Friday.  June  21.  1974.  at  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Sheraton-Cleveland 
Hotel. 

BlUed  as  Cleveland  tv's  "Night  of  Nights", 
and  hosted  by  talk-.show  host  PbU  Donahue, 
Emmy  nominees  are  being  awarded  for 
-Achievement  Telecast  within  the  calendar 
year  1973. 

Nominated  for  an  Emmy  In  the  second 
largest  category.  Community  Service  Pro- 
gramming, are  "Christmas  at  Hale",  Richard 
PItsche  and  Leigh  Wilson.  Clnematog- 
raphers:  "RIsko",  Kent  Gelst  and  Ralph 
DiOugUelmo,  producers;  "When  Generations 
Meet".  Effle  Hall.  Producer:  "Scene  on  Sun- 
day". John  Oven.  Producer:  "Flop  Mop",  Lou 
GatozzI,  Producer;  "Vincent",  David  Crom- 
well. Producer-director;  "Downtown  Cleve- 
land Lives",  BlU  Jacocks,  Producer;  and 
Black",  wuia  Benge,  Producer— The  enve- 
lope please — 
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"It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  was 
speechless!  I  hftd  said  earlier  that  Juat  be- 
cause "Black  on  Black"  was  nomltiated,  it 
was  no  guarantee  of  winning  an  Emmy," 
Willa  Benge  explained.  We  were  thumbing 
through  early  photos  of  guests  that  had  ap- 
peared on  "Black  on  Black"  over  the  past 
five  years. 

"When  we  celebrated  "Black  on  Black"  's 
fifth  anniversary  earlier  this  year,  many  peo- 
ple came  back  to  Cleveland  for  the  occasion. 

James  Farmer,  the  founder  of  the  Con- 
gress On  Racial  Equality.  Ruth  Turner,  who 
inspired  people  to  lay  down  under  tractors 
to  die  for  all  of  this.  Roy  Innis,  who  was  the 
Hrst  guest  to  appear  on  BOB.  cancelled  a  Irlp 
lo  Africa  to  attend  the  anniversary*." 

In  the  beginning — 

In  1968  there  was  a  conference  held  at 
CWRU.  Person  III  i  lies  from  the  media,  .sta- 
tion general  managen*.  and  leaders  of  the 
white  and  Black  communities  attended. 

At  that  meeting.  Wllla  Benge.  who  was 
working  at  CORE,  met  Don  Perris.  President 
of  Scrip ps-Howard  Broadcasting. 

She  told  Perris  that  she  had  an  idea  for  a 
tv  show.  His  response  was  "Pine,  let's  talk 
about  It."  Willa's  main  reason  for  the  cre- 
ation of  "Black  on  Black  *  was  the  fact  that 
"there  were  no  Blacks  In  iv  actually  enunci- 
ating the  prime  concerns  of  the  Black  com- 
munity. 

"It  is  a  known  tact  that  Black  folks  can 
sing  and  dance  and  throw  footballs  and  play 
basketball.  But.  if  In  fact,  there  was  going 
to  be  any  real  progress  In  Cleveland,  the  total 
community  needed  to  understand  the  con- 
cerns and  needs  of  Blacks  In  this  city. 

"We  have  to  address  ourselves  to  the  fact 
there  is  stlU  a  very  large  number  of  people  in 
Cleveland  who  are  illiterate,  and  their  only 
source  of  reference  is  television.  They  don't 
read  newspapers,  they  don't  read  books." 

The  first  show  was  on  Black  Nationalism. 
A  panel  of  Blacks  In  media,  some  well  known 
and  other  Just  coming  Into  prominence  then, 
were  selected:  Oeraldlne  Williams,  Gerard 
Anderson,  Charles  Loeb  and  Louis  O.  Robin- 
son   Roy  Innis  was  the  first  guest." 

"A  few  of  us  'old  COREltes'  were  together 
the  night  before  the  Sth  anniversary.  As  we 
talked  we  realized  that  If  anyone  were  to 
take  the  time  to  check  the  old  records  they 
would  see  that  most  of  the  prominent  people 
across  the  country,  the  prime  movers  in  this 
country,  were  Involved  In  the  Civil  Rights 
movement  at  one  time  or  another. 

"But  what's  unfortunate  today  Is  that  there 
is  no  movement  for  our  young  to  address 
themselves  to  now.  And  you  can't  play  1968 
Civil  Rights  games  In  1974-  We've  learned 
as  a  result  of  what  happened  out  in  LA  with 
DeFreeze  and  what  happened  here  in  East 
Cleveland,  that  anybody  who  Is  foolish 
enough  to  start  throwing  molltov  cocktails 
win  pay  the  price." 

In  looking  back  over  these  past  five  years. 
I  have  found  that  you  can  be  dlflferent  and 
sur\'iTe.  Tou  don't  have  to  deal  with  paclflca- 
tlon-type  situations  as  far  as  Black  people 
are  concerned.  You  can  deal  with  the  hard- 
core truth  and  get  over.  That's  what  this 
Emmy  has  meant  to  me. 

It's  meaningful  for  me  to  know  that  my 
peer  group,  in  the  media,  the  EsUbllshment, 
recognises  the  fact  that  we  have  accom- 
plished a  lot.  At  the  same  time.  I  realize  that 
this  Emmy  belongs  to  the  Black  community, 
who  made  ■  Black  on  Black." 

What  do  we  have  to  do  to  make  Blacks  in 
all  fields  of  endeavor  realize  what  they  owe 
to  the  Black  community? 

Someone  said  to  me  t^at  I  was  limiting 
myself  on  the  program  by  addressing  only 
Black  problems.  I  said  that  I  could  drop 
Black  and  deal  with  things  relating  only  to 
the  poor  and  the  majority  of  Black  people 
fall  Into  that  category. 

Willa,  who  is  a  Community  Relations  Con* 
sultant  for  the  Gulf  OU  Corporation  and 
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works  In  Foster  Home  Recruitment  for  So- 
cial Services  of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Wel- 
fare Dept.,  has  definitely  received  a  fitting 
reward  for  five  years  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity. 


JAYCEES  SELECT  BILL  MELTON  AS 
OUTSTANDING  YOUNG  TEXAN 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  July  24.  1974 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceived a  piece  of  real  good  news  today, 
and  good  news  Is  hard  to  find  these  days. 

Bill  Melton,  president  of  the  Oak  ClifT 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  been  selected 
as  one  of  the  five  outstanding  young 
men  in  Texas  by  the  Texas  Jaycees. 

I  know  Bill  Melton  well,  and  a  lot  of 
you  probably  know  him,  U  not  by  name, 
by  voice.  Bill  was  the  network  announcer 
lor  the  half  time  .show  at  Super  Bowl  VI. 

Before  I  go  into  Bill's  personal 
achievements,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a 
little  about  Oak  Cliff,  a  strong  com- 
munity which  it  is  my  privilege  to  rep- 
resent. 

Oak  Cliff,  originally  an  incorporated 
city  all  its  own.  Is  now  a  part  of  the  city 
of  Dallas,  The  people  of  Oak  CUB,  how- 
ever, still  consider  this  area  to  be  a  sep- 
arate entity,  with  its  own  community 
pride  and  problems.  And  the  pride  has 
.set  about  solving  the  problems  within 
the  commimity. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  outstanding 
sense  of  community  and  community 
spirit  has  been  an  outstanding  chamber 
of  commerce.  A  vital  organization  such 
as  this  brings  forth  people  like  Bill 
Melton. 

I  am  about  to  tell  you  about  some  of 
the  things  BUI  Melton  has  done  to  richly 
deserve  this  honor,  but  before  I  do,  I 
ought  to  reassure  you  that.  In  addition 
to  his  community  service.  Bill  does  hold 
a  paj-ing  job,  where  he  is  also  outstand- 
ing. He  is  executive  director  of  the  Com- 
missioners Court  of  Dallas  County. 

In  his  spare  time.  Bill  has  found  a 
number  of  community  projects  where  he 
has  proved  to  be  a  real  achiever. 

He  has  been  chairman  of  the  city  of 
Erllas  Radio  Commission,  which  operates 
a  first-rate  AM  radio  station,  WRR.  He 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Oak  Cliff 
YMCA  Board  of  Management.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Dallas 
County  March  of  Dimes  and  the  Creative 
Arts  Center  of  Dallas.  He  is  second  vice 
president  of  the  Oak  Clia  Lions  Club.  He 
is  a  member  and  Sunday  school  teacher 
at  the  Glen  Oaks  United  Methodist 
Church,  and  senses  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  North  Central  Texas  Board 
of  Church  Extension  for  the  Dnited 
Methodist  Church. 

Bill  is  also  a  member  of  the  Greater 
Dallas  Planning  Council,  and  many  Dal- 
las civic  organizations. 

In  addition  to  hii;  network  television 
debut,  which  I  mentioned  earlier.  Bill  is 
heading  into  bis  Ttb  year  as  the  public 
address  system  announcer  for  the  Dallas 
Cowboys.  He  also  performs  this  function 
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for  maiiy  other  area  sports  teams  not 
quite  so  well  knovro  as  the  Cowboys. 

Bill's  aclilevements  have  not  gone  un- 
noticed. In  197?  he  was  awarded  the 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal  by  the 
Freedom  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge. 
Pa.,  and  he  was  "Member  of  the  Year" 
of  the  Oak  Cliff  Chamber  for  1971-72. 

Todays  honor  Is  not  the  first  Bill  has 
redeved  from  the  Jaycees.  either.  He  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Service  Award 
from  the  Oak  Cliff  Jaycees  In  1972  and 
from  the  Dallas  Jaycees  in  1973.  I  might 
add,  as  an  aside,  that  public  service 
runs  in  the  Melton  family.  Bills  father. 
Allen,  received  the  Distinguished  Eervice 
Award  from  the  Dallas  Joycees  some  sev- 
eral years  ago — he  would  not  tell  me  ex- 
actly how  many. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  of  Bill,  proud 
of  Oak  CTiff,  and  proud  of  the  fine  job 
of  leadership  the  chamber  of  commerce 
is  performing  in  that  community.  I  hope 
our  colleagues  share  that  pride  with  me. 
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it  was  uot  possible  to  obtain  the  poeition  of 
the  Commission  ae  a.  whole,  and  therefore 
these  comments  reflect  my  views  only. 
Sincerely, 

DOKALD  W.  WHTTEHEAD. 

Federal  Cocfiairman. 
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A  PHOGRAM  FOR  THE  DKITED 
STATES 


FEDERAL  COCHAIRMAN  OP  APPALA- 
CHIAN REGIONAL  COMMISSION 
DONALD  W.  WHITEHEAD,  EN- 
DORSES LEGISLATION  TO  SAVE 
THE  NEW  RIVER 


KOiN.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or   ICOSTU  c,utou;iA 
L-i  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESESTATIVEi 

Wednesday.  July  24,  1974 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tod-iy  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Donald  W. 
Whitehead,  the  Federal  Cochairman  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
endorsing  legislation  I  have  introduced 
which  would  study  the  New  River  in 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  for  possible 
inclusion  In  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion has  established  itself  as  an  influ- 
ential body  within  North  Carolina  and 
the  other  States  that  it  operates.  There- 
fore, it  is  signiflcant  that  its  Codiairman 
would  feel  strongly  enough  to  express  his 
concern  on  the  fact  that  the  New  River 
should  be  saved.  For  tlie  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  I  would  like  to  insert  the  text 
of  Mr.  Whitehead's  letter  in  the  Record: 

APPAl-VCHIAN  RECIONAl.  COMMISSION*. 

W'aiftinjtlon,  C C.  Julu  13, 1371 

Hon.   ■WlLMX*    D.    MIEELL. 

House  01  RcpTc^pntativc^, 
VCisliinrfton,  DC- 

Dua  M«.  MizEtL:  This  Is  In  reply  to  vour 
July  17.  1974.  request  for  my  couunents  oa 
the  hill  (3.  a«9/HB.  111201  which  would 
laclude  the  New  River  in  North  Carolina. 
Vliglm».  a:id  West  Virginia  as  one  ol  the 
rivers  to  be  studied  fcr  pooslble  Inclusion  in 
the  list  of  pro*ec;ed  wild  and  scenic  rivers. 

As  you  know,  we  have  twice  In  the  past 
commented  ftdveniely  during  our  considera- 
tion of  the  environmental  impact  statement 
on  the  Blue  Ridge  prolect  of  the  Appala- 
chian Power  Company  which  is  proposed  for 
this  river.  1  believe  thai  a  full  study,  within 
a  limit  of  two  years,  of  this  river  Is  JustUled. 
and  therefore  1  Jcln  Secretary  of  Interior 
Morton  In  his  comments  contained  In  his 
April  4.  1974.  letter  to  Senator  Helms  and 
EPA  Administrator  Train  In  hie  comments 
to  you  of  July  15.  1974.  wherein  they  both 
recommend  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Because  of  the  time  constraints  Involved, 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

Ci'   CALtFOSNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  July  24,  1974 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
i.s  my  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  an  excellent  editorial  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press. 
The  editorial  follows: 
irrom  the  Santa  Barbara,  Ncwa-Prcss. 
July  le.  19741 

A    PRCCrjlM    POn    TKS    tJNlTEO    STATES 

Preamble  of  the  Const ttutfon.—Vfe,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  m  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice.  In- 
sure domestic  tranqiiilUy.  provide  for  the 
common  deren?e.  promote  the  geneml  wel- 
fare, and  scnire  the  blessing  of  liberty  to 
ourselves,  nnd  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  thl*  Constitution  for  the  United 
Stntea  of  America. 

The  nation  is  awakening  to  a  bitter  fact: 
ihBt  we  have  been  entertaining  a  thief  in  our 
midst— inflation. 

He  came  la  with  the  distress  of  the  great 
depression  of  the  10309,  Thit  country,  imbued 
v/ith  the  delusion  that  it  had  proved  itself 
Invincible  In  the  first  World  War.  settled 
down  to  supply  a  war-deprJvcd  people  with 
tho  goods  they  craved. 

The  economy  went  through  the  roof  and 
disn.<iter  fell  upon  us  like  a  thunderbolt.  Our 
huu-io  of  cards  collapsed  around  us.  Our 
filth  In  the  old-fashioned  virtues  was  shaken 
as  never  before. 

Having  won  the  war — or  so  we  thought— we 
set  oiit  to  win  the  peace.  New  economic 
philosophies  sprang  into  the  language— full 
employment  win  create  its  own  successes- 
lot  tho  government  provide  the  remedies  that 
^ard  work:  and  euterprlne  bad  fasljioned  be- 
e  rt?pented   the  Jaw  of  supply 


to  Congress  those  who  haven't  the  guts  to 
stand  up  and  demand  of  the  execuilve  branch 
tliat  they  tell  the  truth  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  American  people. 

That  We.  th«  Poople,  are  alck  and  tired 
of  those  in  the  House  and  Senate  who  take 
a  pledge  before  Ood  and  the  people  to  defend 
the  Constitution  and  have  not  the  honesty  to 
Klvp  the  public  the  simplest  unpleasant  facts 
so  that  the  most  iunoceut  Information  has  to 
be  •leaked"  instead  of  being  presented  to 
the  public  straightforwardly  and  correctly  m 
an  offic.al  manner. 

Thar.  We.  the  People,  do  uot  believe  Ui,v. 
a  self-governing  nation  can  survive  with  its 
liberties  intact— let  alone,  he  great — if  u 
does  not  practice  the  simple  virtues  and  know 
the  diflcrencfi  between  'rlghf  and  "wrong.' 
It  must  set  an  example  to  our  youth  Uipt 
will  enable  them  to  grow  up  strong  and  proud 
that  they  are  citizens  of  a  cou-itry  that  ab- 
hors decent  and  distrust,  that  reveres  In- 
tegrlLy.  forthright  courage  and  wholesome 
sImpUclty.  These  are  the  qualities  that  make 
it  possible  for  a  self-governing  people  to  work 
together  in  trust  aud  con.'idence. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
D.  THOMAS  lORlO 


fore.  Thus 
r.ni  demand 

V/»  haven't  balanced  our  national  accounts 
since.  It  takes  a  king's  ransom  to  pay  tho 
interest  alone  on  the  public  debt.  We  are 
surviving  on  borrowed  money. 

And  where  does  the  borrowed  money  come 
from?  It  Lt  supplied  by  the  exhausted  rc- 
source-j  of  the  earth  which  ve  have  approprl- 
Hted  to  our  use  without  restoring  the  damage 
p?  we  go  along. 

Thu?  we  delude  ourselves! 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  have  a  govern- 
ment thai  dwludes  itself— and  tells  us  every- 
thing but  the  naked  truth 

Wlilch  Is  that  each  morning  an  hour's 
work  will  buy  less— not  more;  that  each  day 
v.e  are  using  more  of  the  world's  goods  with- 
out paying  for  them  by  bulIdUig  a  sound 
economy. 

Is  it  not  lime  that  we  get  back  to  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  repeal  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand?  And  ttiat  common  sense 
tellj  us  that  a  nation  rich  In  resources  and 
rich  in  humcm  aklils  should  bow  lU  head 
iu  shame  to  pay  Its  bills  and  to  pay  its 
workers  with  debased  currency? 

Let  us  make  a  new  beginning. 

Let  us  tell  our  Congress  that  V/e.  the  Peo- 
ple, are  sick  and  tired  of  ao  annual  account- 
ijig  that  is  not  balanced — of  a  legislature  that 
spends  more  money  than  It  takes  In.  and 
thus  adds  constantly  to  the  public  deb". 

That  We.  the  People,  are  tired  of  sending 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24,  197* 
Mr.  ROOMrr  of  New  York.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  I  was  liappy  to  note  that  the 
Italian  Gaveiument  is  In  agreement 
with  me  about  one  very  important  mat- 
ter—appreciation of  the  helptutaess. 
Idndness,  and  loyalty  of  the  Honorable 
D.  Thomas  lorlo,  the  Deputy  Sergeant 
at  Arms  and  Majority  Pair  Clerk  here  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Recently,  at  the  Italian  Embassy  here 
ill  Washington,  our  friend  the  Ambas- 
.^ador  of  Italy  to  the  United  States,  Hia 
Excellency  Egidio  Ortona,  showed  hi; 
government's  appreciation  for  Tom 
lorio's  numerous  contributions  over  the 
years  toward  furthering  the  friendship 
and  cooperation  that  exists  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Italy  by  presenting  Tom  with  the 
title  Commendatore  Stella  deJla  Soll- 
darleta  ItaUiona,  the  Order  of  the  Star 
of  Solidaiity  of  Italy. 

Tom  lorio  is  a  living  example  of  the 
millions  of  Americans  of  Italian  birth 
and  descent  who  have  assisted  this 
couuti-y  to  achieve  its  greatness  and  who 
continue  to  make  that  greatness  grow. 
His  helpfulness  and  trustworihy  loyal 
service  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
itself  as  well  as  to  individual  Members 
who  have  made  up  this  august  legisla- 
tive body  over  a  quarter  of  a  centuiT 
have  been  of  invaluable  assistance  to 
all  of  us. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  call  Tom 
lorio  my  close  friend  for  over  35  years. 
His  wUlingness  to  help  at  all  times  shall 
always  be  remembered  and  appreciated 
by  me.  I  want  to  extend  the  congratu- 
lations of  all  the  Rooney  family  to  Tom 
on  receiving  this  much  deserved  decora- 
tion. I  know  that  his  lovely  wife  Clara 
and  his  family  are  justifiably  proud  of 
him.  I  hope  that  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  continue  to  have  the  ben- 
efit of  Tom  lorio's  assistance  and  loyalty 
for  many  years  to  come.- 
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FREEDOM    CENTER    PICKS 
NEWS"  PUBUSHER 


HOME 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  MrW  JEESET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24,  1974 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
unheralded  legislative  achievements  of 
the  histoiic  89th  Congress  was  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  which  I  co- 
sponsored.  Because  of  that  law.  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  are  able  to  have 
access  to  more  information  about  the 
policies  and  programs  of  the  Federal 
Govenunent. 

Recently.  Hugh  N,  Boyd,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  "Home  News"  of 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  was  named  chair- 
man of  the  28-member  advisory  coimcU 
to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Center 
in  Columbia.  Mo. 

The  advisory  council  includes  out- 
standing media  leaders  throughout  the 
Nation,  all  of  them  concerned  with  free- 
dom of  information,  so  I  am  especially 
proud  that  Hugh  Boyd  was  named  chair- 
man. He  is  an  exceptionally  capable,  re- 
spected, and  dedicated  newspaper  execu- 
tive and  I  know  that  under  his  effective 
leadership,  significant  progress  will  be 
made  by  the  council. 

The  article  covering  his  appointment 
follows: 

[Prom  the  Home  News.  July  16. 19741 

FBECDOM    CEKTEB   Pieces   PUBUSHEB  OP  HOME 

News 

Hugh  N.  Boyd,  president  and  publisher  of 
The  Home  News,  haa  t)een  named  chairman  of 
the  aa-member  advisory  councU  to  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Center  in  Columbia, 
Mo. 

The  center,  funded  by  subscriptions  and 
contributions,  la  an  International  clearing 
bouse  for  materials  and  reports  on  the  free 
flow  of  Information. 

Since  Its  inception  In  1958,  the  center  has 
Issued  over  300  special  reports.  It  answers 
more  than  2,000  queries  annuaUy  from  edi- 
tors and  other  media  leaders  from  many  na- 
tions. Boyd  was  one  of  the  center's  founders. 

'"The  advisory  councU  will  give  advice  con- 
cerning the  mission  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Center,  suggest  topics  for  research 
projects  and  assist  in  formulating  the  cen- 
ter's guidelines  and  goals."  explained  Dwlght 
E.  Sargent,  president  of  the  center. 

The  advisory  councU  members,  which 
Sargent  caUed  "a  good  cross  section  of  people 
concerned  with  the  freedom  of  Information" 
includes  leaders  from  the  newspaper,  maga- 
zine and  broadcasting  industries,  and  repre- 
sentatives from  academla  and  the  library 
profession. 

The  councU  appointments  were  announced 
by  Sargent,  on  behalf  of  tlie  center's  board  of 
trustees.  Sargent  said  he  hoped  groups  of 
councU  members  would  gather  several  times 
each  year. 

The  other  members  of  the  advisory  councU 
are: 

Robert  B.  Atwood,  president  and  publisher. 
The  Anchorage  Times.  Alaska:  Roderlci:  W. 
Beaton,  president.  United  Press  Internation- 
al, New  Yorlc;  Barry  Bingham  St..  chairman. 
The  Courier -Journal  Times  Louisville.  Ky.; 
Robert  U.  Brown,  president  and  pubUshAr, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  New  York;  Erwln  D.  C»n- 
liam.  editor-ln  chief.  Christian  Scienoe  Moni- 
tor, Boston;  George  Chaplin,  vice  pr«aliS«nt 
and  editor.  The  Advertiser,  Honolulu,  and 
Helen  K.  Copley,  chairman,  Copley  Newroa- 
pers  LaJoUa,  Calif. 

Teme  B.  Edwards  Jr.  Journalism  Depart- 
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ment.  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware. 
Ohio;  Roliert  H.  Estabrook.  publisher.  The 
Lakevltle  Journal,  Conn.;  James  Hester,  pres- 
ident. New  "york  University;  Larry  H.  Israel. 
president,  Washington  Post  Co.;  John  H. 
Johnson,  president,  Johnson  Publishing  Co,, 
New  York,  and  Stuart  Keate,  publisher.  The 
Vancouver  Sun,  British  Columbia. 

Robert  K.  Lee.  chief  of  libraries,  University 
of  Western  Ontario,  London.  Ont.;  Hobart 
l^wis,  chairman  and  editor-in  chief,  Reader's 
Digest.  Pleasautville,  N.Y.;  MerrlU  Lindsay. 
president.  Illinois  Brodacastlng  Co  .  Decatur, 
III.;  Elmer  Lower,  president  ABC  News  Divi- 
sion. New  York;  Donald  H.  McGannon,  pres- 
ident, Westinghouse  Broadcastmg  Corp..  New 
York:  and  Harold  Nlven.  vice  president.  No- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters.  Wash  and 
Vermont  Royster.  contributing  editor.  Wall 
Street  Journal.  New  York. 

Richard  S.  Salant.  president.  CBS  News 
Division.  New  York;  Theodore  A.  ScrrUl.  ex- 
ecutive vice  president.  National  Newspaper 
Assn..  Washington;  Robert  W.  Smith,  pub- 
lisher. Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune.  Mmn.. 
Roger  Tatarian.  Journalism  department,  Fres- 
no State  College,  Calif.;  Martin  Umaiisky. 
president  and  general  manager,  KAKE-TV. 
Wlchiu.  Kansas:  Richard  Wald.  president, 
NBC  News  Division  New  York,  and  Robert 
M.  White  n.  editor  and  publisher.  Mexico 
Evening  Ledger,  Mexico.  Mo. 


UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  DEALS 
SERVE   SOVIET  INTERESTS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24,  1974 

Ml-.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  U.S.  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  vitally  important  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States.  The 
Soviet  Union  needs  Western  technology 
to  develop  industrially  and  militarily.  I 
say  industrially  and  militarily  because 
the  development  of  sophisticated  mod- 
ern weaponry  requires  a  technologically 
developed  Industrial  base. 

Some  proponents  of  expanding  United 
States-Soviet  trade  have  argued  that 
such  trade  financed  by  American  tax- 
payer subsidized  credits  will  increase  So- 
viet dependence  on  the  United  States.  I 
have  suggested  that  the  opposite  is  the 
case — the  United  States  would  be  de- 
pendent on  the  Soviets  for  raw  materials 
and  finished  products  under  some  of  the 
deals  being  negotiated.  Also,  the  Soviets 
owing  the  United  States  large  sums  of 
money  will  result  In  further  American 
dependence  on  the  Soviets  if  this  country 
wants  to  be  repaid. 

Zbigniew  Brezezinski.  an  authority  on 
Soviet  affairs,  seems  to  be  of  the  some 
opinion.  He  has  recently  stated: 

One  caa  certainly  conceive  of  a  Soviet  lead- 
ership being  tempted  to  use  tiotlj  its  in- 
debtedness to  the  United  States  and  Ameri- 
can dependence  on  Soviet  raw  materials  for 
political  endjs. 

The  case  can  be  made  that  the  So- 
viets have  already  done  this  on  some 
past  debts  to  the  United  States  by  their 
tying  payment  of  those  debts  to  the 
United  States  granting  the  Soviet  Union 
most-favored  status. 

American  national  security  is  not  en- 
hanced by  American  dependence  on  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  OP  RAILROAD 
TRACKS   GAINS  SUPPORT 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

^OF  MASSAC iiusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
his  'In  The  Nation"  coltimn  in  the  July 
21.  1974,  New  York  Times.  Tom  Wicker 
endorses  Congressman  Aspnr's  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  an  interstate 
railroad  system,  designed  to  restore  and 
improve  the  condition  of  present  rail- 
road roadl>eds  and  trackage. 

I  have  cosponsored  Congressman 
Aspin's  IRC  legL'^lation.  becaii.se  it  seems 
to  me  that  our  need  for  such  an  agency 
is  critical  In  light  of  the  increa*iing  num- 
ber of  train  accidents  due  to  decaying 
track  conditions,  and  the  threatened 
abandonment  of  rail  service  in  many 
rmal  areas. 

I  insert  Mr,  Wicker's  column  in  the 
Record  at  this  time,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  seriously  weigh  the  merits  of 
Congressman  Asptk's  Interstate  Rail 
Corporation  legislation. 

The  text  follows: 

Making  Tracics 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

The  French  Line  hu  mftde  one  of  ttit  more 
melftncboly  announcements  of  the  summer— 
that  its  great  passenger  liner,  the  Prance,  will 
be  withdrawn  from  service  after  Oct.  25.  A 
veteran  of  several  trans- Atlantic  croeslngs  in 
the  Prance  can  hardly  help  wondering  why 
something  couldnt  be  done  to  preserve  the 
leisurely  and  civilized  means  of  travel.  Must 
everything  be  sacrificed  to  speed  and  effi- 
ciency? 

Something  is  lielng  done,  for  example,  to 
preserve,  perhaps  even  restore,  raU  tra\-el  in 
America.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  it  seemed  as 
moribund  as  the  Prance;  now.  while  many 
problems  remain,  the  vital  signs  are  strong. 

Most  recently.  Amtrak  and  several  states 
have  announced  the  restoration  of  some  use- 
ful routes  in  the  continental  rail  svstem. 
with  several  others  about  to  be  put  Into  serv- 
ice. This  is  the  result  of  Pederal  legislation 
providing  that  Amtrak  must  make  passenger 
service  available  when  sUtes  demanding  it 
agree  to  assume  two-thirds  of  any  opera- 
tional losses.  Federal  funds  moke  up  the 
deficit. 

This  ought  not  to  l3e  dismissed  as  a  '■sub- 
sidized* service.  In  the  first  place,  if  the 
service  can  »»  Improved  enough,  there  need 
be  no  great  operating  losses:  but  even  if 
there  are  such  losses,  it  makes  sense  that 
government  should  help  finance  a  useful  and 
desirable  public  service,  rather  than  requir- 
ing that  it  necessarUy  pay  for  itaelf  or  make 
a  profit.  The  Government  does  not  require 
that  Federal  highways  make  a  profit,  and  it 
pours  huge  siuns  into  airport  construction 
and  oUier  support  to  the  airlines. 

The  state-Federal  undercrrlting  of  oper- 
atlonal  Iogscs  has  led  to  restoration,  begin- 
ning this  fall,  of  direct  New  York-Detroit 
service,  via  Albany.  Buffalo.  Niagara  Palls  and 
a  run  through  Ontario.  New  York  State  also 
is  arranging  to  underwrite  renewed  service 
between  New  York  City  and  Montreal  on  the 
Hudson  Valley  route  (service  through  Ver- 
mont has  been  restored) .  and  from  New  York 
to  Binghamton. 

Miciugan  is  getting  ready  to  finance  a  link 
In  a  Chicago-Toronto  service.  Florida  is  pro- 
pofilug  a  turtto-train  to  run  along  the  Ooid 
Coast,  and  other  states  tiave  various  addi- 
tional   routes    under   consideration.    Thus, 
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many  of  the  gftplngr  holes  in  the  original  Am- 
trftk  route  system  may  soon  be  flUed  and 
Boroethlng  like  a  national  service  provided. 

But  if  that  could  be  swiftly  achieved  and 
modern,  new  equipment  provided,  Amtrak 
passengers  would  still  be  facing  a  major  ob- 
stacle to  really  good  service— as  any  rider  on 
the  lucrative  New  York- Washington  Une 
could  testify.  On  that  route,  even  the  com- 
forta  of  the  MetroUners,  Amtrak's  premier 
trains,  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  roadbed  Is  obsolete. 

Prom  New  York  to  Boston,  the  turbo-traln 
does  lu  best,  but  the  roadbed  Is  too  elderly 
and  meandering  to  permit  a  really  competi- 
tive schedule.  Much  of  the  trackage  over 
whlcb  Amtrak's  trains  mtiat  run  la  literally 
dangerous:  most  of  It  Is  old  and  rough,  at 
best;  many  routes  have  duplicating  tracks; 
and  many  are  not  as  direct  as  they  would  be 
If  they  had  been  built  to  serve  contemporary 
needs. 

Th«  fact  is  that  no  major  Intercity  rail 
line  has  been  buut  m  America  since  the 
nineteen -twenties.  As  the  railroads  have  de- 
cDoed.  moreover,  they  have  not  kept  the 
exlatliig  trackage  In  the  best  condition.  This 
Is  a  limitation  on  Amtrak  service  that  Am- 
trak  alone  cannot  meet;  and  raoet  of  the 
freight  carriers  can't  either. 

Bepresenutlve  Les  Aspin  of  Wisconsin  has 
proposed  a  means  of  dealing  with  the  road- 
bed-track problem  that  seems  well  worth 
consideration.  His  legi:slatlon  would  set  up  an 
Interstate  Railroad  Corporation  that  would 
take  over.  rehtbUltote  and  maintain  the  na- 
tloaal  railroad  track  system — but  not  the 
railroads  themselves.  Private  carriers  and 
Amtrak  would  continue  to  operate  the  trains. 
Existing  railroad  companies  could  turn 
their  trackage  over  to  the  new  corporation, 
or  continue  to  own  and  maintain  it  them- 
selves.  The  trackage  turned  over  to  the  new 
system  would  be  "rehabilitated"  with  the 
proceeds  of  a  one  per  cent  tax  on  all  surface 
freight  shipments  for  a  six-year  period.  Long- 
term  maintenance  would  be  provided  by  a 
chiTge  of  tl  per  1,000  gross  ton-miles  levied 
on  freight  and  passenger  carriers.  Mr.  Aspin 
thinks  such  a  maintenance  charge  would  be 
lesa  than  mo^t  carriers  now  pay  for  equiv- 
alent co6t£.  Carriers  retaining  their  own 
trackage  would  have  to  meet  the  standards 
set  by  the  Interstate  Railroad  Corporation. 
There  may  be  other  ideas,  but  Mr.  Aspin 
haa  graced  an  essential  point — that  Metro- 
Uners and  Turbo-trains  need  a  decent  road- 
bed If  tbey  are  to  deliver  their  fuU  poten- 
tial to  the  growing  numbers  of  railroad  pafi- 
ficngers. 
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midst  of   a   campaign.   He  could   have    «ay  in  which  the  United  states  fought  the 
wanted  no  greater  accommodation,  for    *"■  ""'^'  American  conservatives  agree  that. 


lie  was  a  man  of  action  and  movement. 
Long  lingering  illness  or  long  lingering 
inactivity  was  no  role  for  him,  and  I  am 
glad  he  was  spared  it. 

Courage  is  the  word  one  thlnlts  of  im- 
mediately when  one  thinks  of  Wayne 
Morse.  He  had  it  In  abundant  measure, 
and  he  exhibited  It  many  times  during 
his  long  public  career.  He  was  not  afraid 
to  stand  alone  for  what  he  believed  to  be 
right,  and  in  many  Instances,  his  lonely 
stands  have  been  vindicated  by  time. 

The  country  will  miss  Wayne  Morse; 
and  his  passing  leaves  those  of  us  who 
admired  him  and  served  with  him,  with 
realization  of  our  loss. 


VIETNAM  PORUM 


TRIBUTE  TO  WAYNE  MORSE 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22.  1974 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  Nation  mourns  the  passing  of  one 
of  its  great  sons  and  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  distinguished  men  ever  to 
serve  In  the  other  body — Wayne  Lyman 
Morse  of  Oregon. 

I  feel  the  personal  loss  sharply,  for 
over  the  years  I  came  to  know  Wayne 
Morse  well  as  our  committee  assignments 
in  our  respective  Houses  of  Congress 
brought  us  into  frequent  contact. 

I  know  of  no  man  who  loved  his  coun- 
try more,  or  who  tried  harder  to  serve 
the  people. 

Wayne  Morse's  final  Illness  came 
swiftly,  and  struck  him  down  In  tbe 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxDfois 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1974 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  event 
took  place  recently  on  Capitol  Hill  which 
I  think  is  of  considerable  importance.  A 
forum  to  discuss  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam was  cosponsored  by  the  Young 
Republican  National  Federation,  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Conservative  Union.  Instead  of  be- 
ing a  closed  and  elaborately  orchestrated 
propaganda  device,  such  as  we  have  late- 
ly seen  organized  by  opponents  of  the 
RepubUc  of  Vietnam,  tills  forum  sought 
to  promote  free  discussion  by  opening  Its 
doors  to  Interested  parties. 

From  the  discussion  emerged  details 
of  the  double  standard  used  in  judging 
South  Vietnam,  and  how  perfection  was 
demanded  of  the  South,  whereas  repres- 
sion and  brutality  by  the  North  were 
either  tolerated  or  conveniently  Ignored. 
The  falsity  of  the  charge  that  the  Viet- 
namese Government  detains  200,000 
political  prisoners  was  shown  by  figures 
which  established  the  total  capacity  of 
the  prisons  at  only  a  small  fraction  of 
that  number. 

The  story  of  continued  North  Viet- 
namese aggression  and  cease-fire  viola- 
tions was  well  brought  out  during  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  especially  their 
illegal  infiltration  of  massive  quantities 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  men  into  the 
South. 

I  was  pleased  to  participate  in  a  forum 
which  showed  that  supporters  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  are  still  prepared 
to  speak  out  about  the  true  situation  in 
that  country.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  report  of  the  fonun  by 
James  Roberts,  political  director  of  the 
American  Conservative  Union,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  June  29,  1974.  issue  of 
Human  Events : 

CONseaVATICTS   Rcsfohd    io    Baysem-Fohda 

Viet  Foimc 

<By  James  Roberts) 

With  the  signing  of  the  Vietnam  cease-fire 
agreement  on  Jan.  37.  1973,  America's  long- 
est—and perlups  most  dlfllcult — war  came 
to  an  end. 

Though  in  dtsagieement  with  tbe  restricted 


in  retrospect,  the  U.S.  commitment  there  was 
necessary.  And.  despite  the  enormous  cost 
la  lives  and  treasure,  most  feel  that  the  price 
was  Justified  by  the  end  result— namely,  the 
BtabUlzatlon  of  the  strategic  situation  In 
Southeast  Asia,  the  fulBllment  of  our  mili- 
tary commitment  to  South  Vietnam,  the 
preservation  of  American  credibility,  the  pre- 
vention of  a  Communist  takeover  In  South 
Vietnam  and  the  establtshmeut  of  a  viable 
government  In  Saigon  capable  of  govemUig 
the  country  effectively  and  posresslng  the  re- 
solve and  ablUty  to  defend  Itself  against  con- 
tinued aggression  from  the  Korth. 

Ironlcaly,  but  expectedly,  leftists  In  Con- 
gress and  the  media  have  sought  to  under- 
mme  the  considerable  success  achieved  In 
Vietnam.  Having  relentlessly  opposed  the 
American  military  effort  there  on  the  grounds 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  should  be  wlUing 
to  defend  themselves,  they  are  now  out  to 
make  that  self-defense  Impossible  by  ter- 
minating O.S.  aid. 

Led  by  such  senators  as  Ted  Kennedy  (D  - 
Maas.).  Frank  Church  (D.-Idaho),  WUIIam 
Pulbrlght  (D-Ark.),  and  Charles  Mathlas 
(R.-Md.)  and  Congressmen  like  Ron  Dellums 
(D.-Callf.),  Pete  McCloskey  (R.-Callf.)  and 
Bella  Abzug  (D.-N.Y.),  liberals  In  Congress 
have  sought  repeale<ny  to  drastlcaUy  cut  or 
eliminate  altogether  the  military  old  that 
Saigon  desperately  needs  to  counter  the  mas- 
sive infusions  of  Soviet  and  Communist 
Chinese  aid  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
sending  southward  In  violation  of  the  Pans 
accords. 

They  have  been  aided  In  this  drive  by  the 
liberal  media  and  by  radicals  such  as  Jane 
Fonda  and  Tom  Hayden — the  dynamic  duo 
who  held  the  well-publlclzed  propaganda 
"seminars"  on  Capitol  HIII  some  months  ago 
In  an  attempt  to  force  the  end  of  all  sup- 
port of  the  Thleu  government. 

In  an  effort  to  present  the  case  for  con- 
tinued aid  to  South  Vietnam,  correct  dis- 
torted reporting  of  the  situation  there  and 
rouuter  radical  propaganda,  the  Young  Re- 
pubUcan  National  Federation,  Young  Ameri- 
cans for  Freedom  and  the  American  Con- 
servative Union  co-sponsored  a  forum  In 
Washington  recently  to  discuss  the  slttiatlon 
la  Vietnam.  The  meeting  was  held  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  and  was  well  attended  by  congres- 
sional staff  members  and  members  of  the 
press. 

The  panelists  Included  Elbridge  Durbrow, 
former  U.S.  ambassador  to  South  Vietnam 
(1959-1961):  Frank  Sleverts,  special  adviser 
to  the  assistant  secretary  of  state  on  POW 
affairs;  Reed  Irvine,  chairman  of  Accuracy 
In  Media;  Navy  Capt.  Ed  Martin,  a  POW  for 
six  years  in  North  Vietnam:  Ed  Feulner,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  House  Republican 
SteerUig  Committee,  and  Reprerentatlvei 
Phil  Crane  (B.-ni.),  and  O.  V.  (Sonny) 
Montgomery  (D.-Mlas).  Moderator  was  Dick 
Smith,  president  of  the  Young  Republican 
National  Federation. 

At  the  outset  Smith  stated  the  theme  of 
the  forum:  In  view  of  the  »lSO-bllllon  Invest- 
ment In  South  Vietnam,  the  current  U.S.  aid 
level  Is  quite  modest  Indeed  (the  Adminis- 
tration had  asked  for  ei.o  bUllon  for  fiscal 
year  1975) .  Having  enabled  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  defend  themselves,  It  would  be 
immoral  to  deprive  them  of  the  weapons 
they  need  for  the  task. 

Speaking  of  the  60,000  U.S.  dead  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  wounded.  Smith 
said,  "It  wotUd  be  a  shameful  slap  in  tbe 
face  to  the  memory  of  these  men  and  to 
their  families  for  us  to  abdicate  our  respon- 
slbllltiea  now.  It's  Just  not  the  American  her- 
itage to  abandon  a  struggle,  especially  when 
the  goal  Is  in  sight,  or  to  desert  a  friend  in 
need." 

Ambassador  Durbrow  noted  in  his  remarks 
that  a  double  standard  is  tised  in  Judgmg 
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South  Vietnam — that  the  Thleu  government 
13  expected  to  meet  standards  of  perfection, 
while  the  brutality  and  barbarism  of  the 
Hanoi  regime  is  explained  away  or  ignored. 

Durbrow  went  on  to  refute  a  number  of 
leftist  charges  about  South  Vietnam,  among 
lUem  the  contention  that  there  are  200,000 
political  prisoners  in  the  Souih.  Durbrow 
siftted  that  a  thorough  study  by  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy lu  Saigon  revealed  that  the  maximum 
capacity  of  all  prisons  In  South  Vietnam  Is 
about  35,000.  Indeed,  even  Sen.  James 
Abourezlt  (D.-S.D.).  who  originally  bruited 
about  the  200.000  figure,  has  backed  olf  from 
hi^  original  charge. 

Durbrow  also  deflated  the  charge  that 
Thleu  is  the  ruthless  dictator  of  a  repressive 
police  state,  pointing  out  that  Tliieu  lias 
vocal  opposition  In  the  Assembly  and  that  a 
vigorous  opposition  pre^  exists. 

"If  Thleu  Is  a  dictator  he's  pretty  naive," 
Durbrow  said.  "I  can't  understand  why  any 
dictator  would  be  so  stupid  as  to  arm  the 
peasants." 

He  pointed  out  that  Thieu  has  distributed 
arms  to  more  than  600.000  peasants — and 
that  these  guns  could  have  been  used 
against  the  government  If  it  were  Intoler- 
ably repressive. 

As  for  tbe  police  state  allegation,  the  am- 
bassador responded  that  there  are  120.000 
police  In  South  Vietnam  and  that  this  Is 
not  an  unduly  large  number  considering 
that  the  country  Is  still  at  war  and  that 
the  Vletcong  continue  to  perpetrate  ter- 
rorism on  a  massive  scale. 

Accuracy  In  Media  Director  Reed  Irvine 
added  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  double  standard  is  biased 
media  coverage  of  Vietnam. 

"A  good  example  la  the  Hu6  massacre 
during  the  Tet  offensive,"  he  said.  "This 
was  one  of  the  greatest  atrocities  of  the 
poat-World  War  II  era.  More  than  5.000 
civilians  were  murdered  in  Hu6.  many  of 
them  by  being  burled  alive  in  mass  graves. 
Yet  tlie  New  York  Times  ran  only  two  stories 
on  it.  Contrast  this  to  the  coverage  of  the 
My  Lai  massacre  In  which  about  109  civil- 
ians were  shot  In  a  combat  situation.  The 
New  York  Times  subject  Index  for  a  six-week 
period  shows  three  and  one  half  pages  of 
titles  on  My  Lai." 

Ed  Peulner.  executive  director  of  the 
House  Republican  Steering  Committee,  had 
recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  South  Viet- 
nam and  he  focused  his  remarks  on  North 
Vietnamese  violations  of  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment. 

He  said  that.  In  direct  violation  of  the 
accord,  the  North  Vietnamese  had: 

Committed  approximately  60.000  military 
violations  and  7,000  acts  of  terrorism,  killing 
2.000  civilians,  wounding  6.000  more  and 
Imprisoning  2.000  others. 

Infiltrated  60,000  troops  Into  South  Viet- 
nam: 

Expanded  oil  pipelines  in  Commimist- 
controlled  areas; 

Infiltrated  600  Unks.  1.000  artillery 
pieces,  constructed  numerous  missile  sites 
and  built  or  expanded   12  airfields; 

Palled  to  specify  the  point  of  entry  for 
their  one-for-one  troop  replacements; 

Refused  to  cooperate  with  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  in  the  search  for 
MIAs  (Missing  In  Action). 

Shot  at  helicopters  searching  for  MIAs. 
despite  the  fact  that  they  were  clearly 
marked  and  flymg  on  predetermined  routes 
on  pre-arranged  days. 

Organized  their  released  POWs  into  three 
Infantry  units  based  In  South  Vietnam. 

There  was  so  much  war  materiel  coming 
Into  South  Vietnam.  Peulner  said,  that  "the 
Ho  Chi  MInh  TraU  looked  like  Shirley  High- 
w»y  I  a  major  Washington  area  thoroughfare  J 
at  5:00  In  the  afternoon." 

Pruok  Sleverts  of  the  state  Department 
pointed  out  that  between  1965  and  lfl73  the 
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Red  Cross  bad  conducted  475  Inspections 
of  POW  camps  In  South  Vietnam,  adding  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  allowed  no  such  In- 
spections during  the  same  period. 

Sleverts  said  that  after  signing  the  Paris 
treaty  Hanoi  even  tried  to  renege  on  it« 
pledge  to  release  all  American  POWs  and 
conspicuously  failed  to  respond  to  requests 
for  Information  on  MIAs.  Be  said  that  in 
contrast  the  South  Vietnamese  had  respond- 
ed promptly  to  the  100  requests  made  by 
North  Vietnam. 

Sleverts  emphasized  that  we  have  free 
access  to  South  Vietnam  and  are  therefore 
able  to  Judge  it  a^^inst  American  standards. 
No  such  access  exists  to  North  Vietnam. 
which  means  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
exempt  from  any  standards  of  comparison. 
While  anxious  to  make  the  case  for  con- 
tinued aid  to  South  Vietnam,  tbe  three  spon- 
soring organizations  sought  to  promote  free 
discussion  of  the  subject.  Repelled  by  the 
closed  and  carefxilly  stage-managed  propa- 
ganda marathons  held  by  Jane  Fonda  and 
Tom  Hayden  on  Capitol  HUl.  the  forum  or- 
ganizers opted  for  a  meetmg  open  to  staff 
members  in  all  congressional  offices. 

Not  surprisingly,  liberals  and  leftists  were 
out  in  force.  Their  comments  dealt  almost 
exclusively  with  the  alleged  brutality  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  prison  system. 

For  Instance,  Jean  Pierre  Debris,  a  French 
citizen  released  from  prison  by  the  Saigon 
government  in  1072.  stated  that  "hundreds 
of  my  friends  didn't  walk  out  and  can't  walk 
anymore  bcc;iuse  their  legs  were  shackled  so 
long." 

Capt.  Martin  replied  that  Americans  were 
able  to  walk  upon  release  only  because  they 
had  been  relatively  well-treated  in  the  final 
weeks.  He  also  told  of  seemg  women  and 
children  as  young  as  five  shackled  and  held 
In  cramped  North  Vietnamese  prisons. 

Rep.  Crane  addressed  his  remarks  specifi- 
cally to  the  so-called  "tiger  cages"  on  Con 
Son  Island  which  he  personally  visited  and 
investigated.  While  the  prisons  were  hardly 
comfortable.  Crane  said  that  they  were  no 
worse — and  In  some  respects  were  better — 
than  similar  prisons  he  had  seen  in  South 
Vietnam  and  in  many  other  countries.  In- 
cluding the  United  States.  The  cells  meas- 
ured 10'^  feet  In  depth,  10  feet  In  height 
and  four  to  five  feet  In  width,  and  accom- 
modated a  maximum  of  four.  Crane  said. 
In  contrast  to  this.  Capt.  Martin  said  prison 
cells  In  North  Vietnam  measured  78  inches 
by  53  Inches,  each  of  them  holding  five  men. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  session  radical  lead- 
er Don  Luce  contended  that  U.S.  military  aid 
to  South  Vietnam  was  vastly  greater  than 
Soviet  and  Communist  Chinese  aid  to  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Sleverts  replied,  "The  figure  being  used 
for  Soviet  and  Chinese  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam Is  •290  million  {per  year.|  That  of 
course  Is  hardware,  most  of  which  is  going 
South  for  fighting  purpo.ses.  I  think  the 
first  thing  on  which  we  should  ^reo  is  that 
the  United  States  Is  providing  zero  aid  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  North  Vietnam.  Our 
aid  to  South  Vietnam  is  being  used  in  South 
Vietnam  to  defend  South  Vietnam" 

The  Thieu-haters.  of  course,  want  that  aid 
terminated  so  that  their  prophecy  that  the 
Thieu  government  win  inevitably  fall  would 
be  self-fulfilled.  Similar  predictions  had  been 
made  before,  of  course,  as  Hep.  Montgomery 
pointed  out. 

■•During  the  early  "10s  it  was  suggested  that 
If  200,000  American  troops  were  pulled  out 
it  would  be  another  Dunkirk  for  the  remain- 
ing troops."  he  said.  Many  people  felt  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  couldn't  bold.  Well. 
they  held  and  they're  still  holding." 

Their  ability  to  continue  holding,  of 
course,  is  linked  directly  to  the  aid  they  re- 
ceive from  the  United  States.  It's  all  very 
simple:  If  the  Crane-Montgomery  side  wins 
over  the  Dellums-Fonda  side.  South  Viet- 
nam wilt  win  as  well. 
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BROADCASTING  THE  IMPEACH- 
MiaTr  DEBATES 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  HEW  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEli.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
peachment clause  in  our  Constitution  is 
the  American  people's  primary  check 
over  the  power  of  the  Presidency.  As 
such,  the  utilization  of  the  impeachment 
machinery  should  be  for  the  people. 

In  this  lleht.  I  support  full  broadra:-t 
coverage  of  aU  the  impeacliinent  pro- 
ceedings. A  Washington  Post  editorial  of 
JiUy  19.  entitled  "Broadcasting  the  Im- 
peacliment  Debates."  effectively  outUnes 
the  reasons  for  full  impeachment  cover- 
age. It  Is  now  submitted  for  the  thought- 
ful attention  of  my  colleagues: 

BeOADCASTIWC   the    iMPEACBMtKT   DtlUATFJ 

By  approving  Rep.  Wayne  Owens'  resolu- 
tion to  permit  broadcast  coverage  of  open 
committee  meetings  In  the  House,  the  House 
Rules  Committee  has  taken  the  first  Impor- 
tant step  toward  letting  the  entire  nation 
witness  first-hand  the  momentous  impeach- 
ment debates  which  begin  next  week.  Tbe 
full  House  must  still  approve  the  Owens 
measure,  and  then  the  Judiciary  Committee 
itself  must  agree  to  let  the  cameras  in  But 
both  hurdles  can  be  cleared  easily  If  enough 
members  recognize  the  utUlty  of  providing 
direct,  complete  nationwide  coverage  of  these 
historic  events. 

The  key  question  is  how  much  the  nation 
should  be  able  to  learn  about  congressional 
delibcmtions  on  the  Impeachment  of  the 
President — the  committee's  actions,  the 
House  floor  debates  and.  if  tbe  Houoe  votes 
for  Impeachment,  the  Senate  trial.  If  tradi- 
tion prevails  and  broadcasting  ts  barred,  the 
only  direct  observers  of  these  proceedings 
would  be  the  few  members  of  the  press  and 
public  who  can  squeeze  Into  the  chambers. 
The  rest  of  the  nation  would  be  blacked  out. 
Fortunately,  more  and  more  l^lslators  are 
coming  to  realize  how  unwise  such  restric- 
tions on  communlcatlona  would  be.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Rules  Committee's  10-3  vote.  Rep. 
Sidney  R.  Yotes  (D.-HZ.)  now  has  at  least  87 
cosponsors  of  his  resolution  to  authorize  live 
broadcasting  of  the  House  Impeachment  de- 
bates. So  far.  however.  Speaker  Cart  Albert 
and  Majority  Leader  Thomas  P.  CNeiU  have 
failed  to  exercise  any  leadership  toward  en- 
larging public  understanding  of  the  actions 
of  tbe  Hotise. 

There  Is  still  some  congressional  unea^i. 
ness  about  the  pcksslble  effects  of  full  cover- 
age. Some  feel,  for  instance,  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  cameras  Is  Inherently  disruptive, 
but  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  Tlie 
majcr  networks.  Including  public  broad- 
casting. ha\-e  pledged  that,  If  permitted  to 
cover  the  sessions,  they  will  do  so  in  decor- 
ous oDd  unobtrusive  ways.  This  would  prob- 
ably mean  continuous  coverage  without  anv 
arbitrary  interruptions,  using  relatively  coft 
llghLs  and  fixed  cameras.  There  need  not  be 
any  reporters  cluttering  the  chamber,  any 
panning  of  the  audience,  or  any  of  the  other 
techniques  which  could  create  ou  unseem- 
ly convention  like  atmosphere. 

Tlie  next  question  Is  whether,  no  matter 
how  well  the  broadcasters  behave,  the  lact 
of  being  televised  would  alter  the  legisla- 
tors' demeanor.  Some  suspect  that,  with  the 
cameras  on.  some  representatives  might  be 
tempted  to  grandstand,  to  engage  in  histri- 
onics, or  otherwise  trifle  with  the  solemn 
undertakings.  That  danger  always  exists.  But 
continuous  broadcasting  could  well  be  a 
steadying,  restraining  force,  since  oil  mem- 
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ttets  would  knov  that  their  constituents  are 
watcblng  how  they  carry  out  the  most  Im- 
portant duty  of  their  political  careers. 

Another  problem  ol  possible  distortion  baa 
tfen  raised,  especially  by  Republicans  such 
ns  Rep.  Dclbert  Latta  (D-Ohlo)  who  worry 
iiiat  tho  networJtfl  might  not  be  "fair."  But 
tilts  Is  really  an  argument  for  more  compre- 
heostve  coverage,  not  less,  since  the  dangers 
of  dL-itortlon  or  over-simplification  by  tne 
media  would  b»  greatest,  one  would  think, 
when  the  public  Is  forced  to  rely  entirely  on 
compressed,  selective  reporting  through  the 
printed  press  and  broadcast  summ&rles.  The 
more  voluminous  the  evidence,  the  more  in- 
tricate the  debate,  the  more  ambiguous  a 
few  particulars  may  be,  the  more  Important 
it  becomes  for  the  entire  nation  to  have 
every  opportunity  to  watch  the  arguments. 
to  hear  the  tapes,  and  to  weigh  for  them- 
selves the  presidential  conduct  which  Is  be- 
ing Judged— and  the  conduct  of  the  Congress 
sitting  in  Judgment. 

The  notion  that  the  nation  should  be 
watching  these  events  continues  to  trouble 
some,  mostly  lawyers  and  mostly  outside 
Congress,  who  equate  impeachment  debates 
with  criminal  proceedings  from  which 
broadcasting  has  traditionally  been  barred. 
That  analogy  does  not  stand  up.  However 
Judicious  Impeachment  ought  to  be  In  Its 
procedures  and  findings,  it  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  Judicial  proce.ss.  It  Is  a  political 
procesa  In  the  most  basic  constitution^ 
sense:  It  is  the  means  by  which  the  people's 
elected  representatives  assess  alleged  abuses 
of  the  public  trust.  Public  opinion  as  re- 
flected in  the  mall  or  polls  should  not  be 
the  decisive  Influence  on  any  member's  vote. 
But  in  the  long  run  popular  opinion  will  pro- 
vide the  ultimate  Judgments  on  the  out- 
come and  the  way  in  which  It  Is  reached. 
Thus  It  Is  In  the  best  interests  of  everyone 
for  Congress  to  give  the  public  every  oppor- 
tunity to  be  fully  Informed  at  every  stage 
of  the  process,  by  permitting  the  full,  na- 
tionwide airing  of  the  debates  ahead. 


A  WELCOME  CHANGE  IN  GREECE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NEW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  July  24,  1974 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
announcement  of  a  restoration  of  civil- 
ian government  In  Athens  yesterday  Is 
an  event  that  should  be  greeted  enthu- 
siastically by  all  friends  of  Greece.  Civil- 
ian rule  mark-s  the  first  Impoi-tant  step 
toward  a  democratic  government  which 
has  been  denied  Greece — the  birthplace 
of  democracy — for  over  7  years. 

Constantlne  Karamanlls  Is  a  seasoned 
and  responsible  poUtlcal  leader  whose 
experience  as  premier  tor  8  years  should 
help  guide  Greece  In  the  difficult  months 
ahead.  This  democratic  restoration  will 
not  be  easy.  Premier  Karamanlis  and  his 
government  need  and  deserve  the  sup- 
port of  all  for  the  Interim  period  until 
elections  can  be  held. 

The  tragic  fighting  In  Cyprus,  which 
has  already  cost  many  lives  of  the  citi- 
zens of  three  countries,  must  now  end. 
Turkeys  role  in  achieving  and  maintain- 
ing a  cease-fire  is  critical.  I  hope  that 
Prime  Minister  Ecevlt  will  respond  to  the 
changes  In  government  In  Athens  and 
Nicosia  by  committing  himself  Immedi- 
ately to  a  cease-fire  and  withdrawal  from 
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Cyprus  without  either  preconditions  or 
recriminations.  It  would  be  tragic  If  Tur- 
key tried  to  capitalize  on  the  present 
conditions  In  these  two  countries  by 
seeking  unrealistic  and  unfounded  bene- 
fits in  Cyprus. 
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THE  NUCLEAR  ARMS  RACE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24.  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  my  Washington  Report  en- 
titled "The  Nuclear  Arms  Race": 
[Prom  Hamilton's  Washington  Report.  July 
24,  1974] 
The  NucLsaa  Arms  Race 

Each  time  an  American  President  and  the 
leader  of  the  Soviet  Union  bold  a  summit 
meeting  the  most  critical  item  on  the  agen- 
da is  the  limitation  on  nuclear  arms.  Both 
countries  acknowledge  that  continuous  de- 
velopment of  bigger  and  better  nuclear  weap- 
ons 18  futile,  dangerous,  and  costly,  and  yet 
the  mad  momentum  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
goes  on. 

The  central  reality  of  the  nucelar  arms 
race  is  that  each  country  can  destroy  the 
other  no  matter  which  country  strikes  first. 
Upon  this  capability  of  mutual-assured  de- 
struction and  the  essential  equivalence  of 
nuclear  arms  rests  the  hope  of  deterrence 
of  nuclear  war. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  stopping 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  In  1963,  the  Limited 
Test  Bon  Treaty  stopped  nuclear  testing  In 
the  atmosphere  but  not  underground.  The 
Non-proliferation  Treaty,  which  went  Into 
force  m  1970.  is  Intended  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  countries  with  nuclear  weapons,  and 
the  Outer  Space  Treaty  and  the  Sea  Bed 
Treaty  prohibited  nuclear  weapons  In  orbit 
or  In  the  sea  bed.  The  1972  SALT  agreements 
Include  a  permanent  ABM  treaty  limiting 
an tl -ballistic  missile  systems  (I.e.,  missiles 
designed  to  shoot  down  an  attacking  mis- 
sile) and  a  flve-year  Interim  agreement  plac- 
ing limits  on  the  number  of  offensive  stra- 
tegic missiles  each  side  could  build. 

This  month  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  signed  another  treaty  limiting 
the  size  of  undergroimd  nuclear  weapons 
testing,  starting  March  1,  1076.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  negotiations  did  not  move  forward  in 
the  critical  area  of  controlling  the  offensive 
nuclear  arms  race.  Both  sides  did  agree  to 
seek  a  new  ten-year  interim  agreeemnt  to 
replace  the  present  Interim  agreement  which 
expires  in  1977.  Most  experts  were  disap- 
pointed with  the  treaty,  believing  It  will  not 
prevent  either  side  from  doing  what  it  wants 
to  do  and  that  it  may  relieve  pressure  for 
a  complete  ban. 

With  each  country  able  to  destroy  the 
other  with  only  a  small  portion  of  Its  stra- 
tegic forces  and  with  the  cost  of  weapons 
absolutely  staggering,  It  would  appear  that 
an  agreement  limiting  arms  could  be  reached, 
but  the  bargaining  problems,  the  measura- 
ment  of  arms  equality  In  particular,  present 
enormous  complexities.  Each  country's  leader 
must  contend  with  powerful  groups  within 
his  own  country,  which  make  a  national 
position  on  nuclear  arms  limitation  difficult 
to  achieve.  Domestic,  aa  well  as  International, 
considerations  must  be  weighed.  The  U.S  SJl. 
has  emphasized  large  land-based  weapons: 
the  U-8.  has  placed  relatively  greater  em- 
phasis on  eea-based  weapons  and  smaller 
more  flexible  land-based   weapons.  As  a  re- 


sult the  weapons  systems  of  the  two  aides 
are  difficult  to  compare.  The  status  of  forces, 
the  race  of  technology,  the  variety  of  geog- 
raphy, and  the  differing  strategic  concepts 
must  be  considered,  along  with  the  Soviet 
weapons  aimed  at  Europe  and  the  NATO 
weapons  poised  to  strike  at  the  Soviet  Union. 
Each  side  wants  equality,  hut  neither  can 
agree  on  what  weapons  are  equal  to  what 
other  weapons.  The  most  urgent  Issue  is  con- 
trolling multiple  warheads  (MIRVs) ,  but 
limiting  them  Is  especially  difficult  because 
there  are  so  many  ways  to  measure  equality. 
Moreover,  the  discussions  occur  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  suspicion  and  doubt  about  tbe 
other  side's  intentions. 

All  in  all.  there  are  not  many  solid  reasons 
for  hope  that  effective  nuclear  arms  controls 
can  soon  be  achieved.  The  day  may  come 
when  the  superpowers  will  reduce  their  reli- 
ance upon  strategic  nuclear  forces.  Already 
nuclear  arms  have  become  less  credible  for 
use,  and  at  some  point,  although  probably 
not  soon,  the  superpowers  may  feel  that  nu- 
clear arms  competition  Is  no  longer  required. 

In  tbe  meantime,  the  costly  and  potentially 
deadly  search  for  new  weapons  and  strat- 
egies goes  on.  The  refinement  of  MtRVs  will 
heighten  the  vulnerability  of  land-t}ased 
missiles  to  surprise  attack,  threatening  to 
make  an  entire  weapons  system  Ineffective. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Schleslnger  has  an- 
nounced a  new  counterforce  strategy,  a 
change  In  targeting  practices  so  that  some 
U.S.  missiles  are  programmed  for  Soviet  mili- 
tary sites  as  well  as  cities.  The  objective  Is 
to  give  the  President  greater  fiexlblllty  and 
selectivity  in  choosing  among  targets  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  It  also  raises  all  kinds  of 
questions  about  encouraging  limited  nuclear 
war.  Fetting  off  another  cycle  of  the  arms 
race,  and,  if  the  Russians  should  conclude 
that  their  land-based  missiles  are  vulnerable. 
Increasing  the  possibility  of  a  first  strike. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  objectives  of 
VS.  strategic  policy  must  be  to  deter  the 
Soviet  Union  from  launching  a  nuclear  at- 
tack by  the  development  of  a  secure  and 
multiple  deterrent  force  that  will  not 
threaten  the  Soviet  deterrence.  The  V£. 
should  seek  a  verifiable  arms  limitation 
agreement  which  will  keep  the  two  countries 
In  about  the  same  relative  strategic  positions 
they  are  In  now.  US.  policy  must  continue  to 
enhance  security  by  trying  to  slow  down  stra- 
tegic arms  competition  and  by  minimizing 
the  economic  burden  of  the  arms  race.  Direct 
discussions  with  the  Russians  can  increase 
each  side's  understanding  of  the  other's  pos- 
ture and  contribute  to  a  stable  relationablp, 
The  risks  of  talking  are  far  smaller  than  the 
risks  of  not  tr>'ing  for  an  agreement.  Even 
so,  the  U.S.  can  reasonably  expect  negotia- 
tions to  continue  for  many  years. 
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FIREFLY  CRISIS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  July  24.  1974 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
age  of  chronic  shortages,  It  might  be  wise 
at  this  time  to  point  out  that  not  even 
mother  nature  is  Immune  to  the  classic 
laws  of  economics  and  the  free  market 
system  which  governs  our  daUy  lives. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Post,  which  shows  how 
Adam  Smith's  'in/lslble  hand"  Influ- 
ences the  availability  of  resources  in  all 
facets  of  life — even  the  animal  kingdom: 


Mother  Natvke  Is  Suffeuinc:  FiacFtv 
Caxsia 

ST.  Louts,  July  19. — Mother  Nature  appar- 
ently has  some  shortages  of  her  own,  accord- 
ing to  officials  at  the  Sigma  Chemical  Co.  of 
St.  Louis. 

Fireflies  are  In  short  supply,  the  officials 
5av.  so  much  so  they  have  to  be  rationed. 

"The  demand  for  fireflies  Is  so  great  we 
can't  keep  up  with  it.  particularly  during 
drought  years,  which  are  very  hard  on  fire- 
flies," a  company  spokesman  said.  "They  have 
to  be  rationed." 

The  company  has  sponsored  a  national 
firefly  collection  for  the  last  13  years  because 
the  male  Insect  Is  the  only  known  source  of 
active  luclferase — ATP  — a  substance  valued 
by  many  medical  researchers,  ecologlsts.  and 
space  scientists. 


EASTERN  EUROPE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite 
predictably,  the  press  has  taken  its 
readers  from  one  major  foreign  crisis, 
from  the  Middle  East  to  Cyprus,  and  then 
on  to  the  next. 

However,  the  area  that  has  been  some- 
what neglected  by  the  American  press  is 
Eastern  Europe.  I  believe  an  article  in 
this  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal.  July 
24.  by  Ambassador  Jacob  Beam,  who  as 
the  Members  know  is  one  of  most  out- 
standing career  diplomats  of  the  United 
States,  is  an  effective  appraisal  of  UB. 
foreign  policy,  of  "detente"  and  the  ef- 
ie'M  of  suppression  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  article  follows: 

Eastesn   Euaopc,  Ignored   bt   D£:tente 
(By  Jacob  D.  Beam) 

W^ile  few  people  would  like  to  see  the 
recent  improvement  in  US.-Soviet  relations 
reversed,  some  of  the  implications  which 
flow  Irom  the  concept  of  detente  ore  coming 
under  Increasingly  close  scrutiny. 

One  area  that  Invites  attention  la  the  effect 
ot  detente  on  the  condition  and  future  of 
the  captive  peoples  in  Europe. 

From  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  fate  of 
Eastern  Europe,  taken  together  with  that  of 
the  overrun  Baltic  states,  remains  World  War 
Il'a  most  monstrous  legacy.  Soviet  rule  in 
the  region  affronts  the  historic  cultures  of 
Its  peoples,  whUe  holding  them  to  levels  of 
economic  stagnation  not  far  different  from 
those  which  prevaU  in  Russia  Itself. 

This  Injustice  Is  of  longer  duration,  more 
deeply  frustrating  and  larger  In  scope  than 
any  witnessed  in  modern  times.  The  Arab 
and  African  worlds  have  waged  successful 
struggles  for  Independence,  and  our  country 
has  thought  enough  of  the  principle  of  free- 
dom of  choice  In  Korea  and  Vietnam  to  try 
to  uphold  It  In  two  costly  endeavors.  Such 
opportunities  have  been  denied  the  Eastern 
Europeans  whose  captivity  Is  already  at  the 
point  of  transcending  one  generation.  Their 
ultimate  yoke  could  endure  as  long  as  the 
Tatar  and  Turkish  conquests  which  for  cen- 
turies '.aid  a  dead  hand  over  the  respective 
civilizations  of  Eurasia  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, 

The  satellites  seem  condemned  to  be  the 
victims  of  no-win  situations.  When  the  going 
Is  tough  between  the  big  powers,  they  get 
squeezed.  They  tend  to  be  forgotten  during 
tliose  periods  when  the  West  finds  the  So- 
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vlets  In  a  mood  to  negotiate  seriously  on 
armaments  and  other  important  matters. 
Even  our  country  with  Its  Eastern  European 
ethnic  associations  Is  unlikely  to  spoil  the 
atmosphere  by  championing  the  rights  of 
the  captive  nations,  at  the  consequent  risk 
of  being  accused  of  reviving  the  Cold  War. 

It  la  not  my  purpose  to  spoU  detente  by 
issuing  a  ra-sh  and  hypocritical  call  to  arms 
to  save  the  satelllteer  but  rather  to  explain 
their  predicament.  In  between  unpredictable 
outbreaks,  which  Incidentally  have  caused 
the  Soviets  to  be  the  only  nation  to  use  arms 
on  the  European  Continent  i-ince  the  war. 
the  satellite  cause  has  failed  to  evoke  sus- 
tained world  Indignation.  There  arc  even 
some  in  European  official  circles  who  say  that 
the  West  l3  well  quit  of  Eastern  Europe.  In- 
cluding East  Germany,  despite  Its  accretion 
to  Soviet  strategic  power.  Indeed,  FTem-hmen 
have  been  heard  to  say:  "We  love  Germany 
so  much,  we  want  two  of  them." 

It  is  argued  that  the  Instability  of  the 
small  Central  Eiuopean  countries  contrib- 
uted to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  11  and 
the  same  resiUt  could  re-occur.  Such  was 
doubtless  what  President  Podgorny  was  try- 
ing to  tell  me  when  I  presented  my  creden- 
tials to  him  as  U,S.  ambassador  in  April 
1969  He  was  probably  speaking  sincerely 
when  he  said  Soviet  action  in  Czechoslovakia 
liad  prevented  the  beglnjilng  of  another  Eu- 
ropean war.  How  mucn  more  may  the  So- 
viets really  believe  that  detente  has  con- 
firmed their  mission  to  keep  the  peace  In 
Europe  by  despotic  methods? 

A   DEATH    KKEXL 

Czechoslovakia  sounded  the  death-knell 
to  the  Idea  that  "convergence"  offered  a 
peaceful  and  painless  solution.  That  doc- 
trine, espoused  in  American  academic  cir- 
cles and  also  by  the  leading  Yugoslav  party 
theoretician  Kardelj,  envisaged  that  the 
course  of  history  favored  an  Inevitable  com- 
promise between  communism  on  the  one 
hand  and  social  democracy  or  evolving 
capitalism  on  the  other.  (It  is  less  than 
comforting  that  the  advocates  of  conver- 
gence reassure  us  that  the  Christian -Muslim" 
conflict  worked  itself  out  over  the  centuries.) 

The  movement  ot  course  is  in  the  other 
direction.  The  allegiance  of  the  Sovietji 
(and  the  Chinese)  to  the  objective  of  ideo- 
logical struggle  makes  It  inconceivable  that 
they  would  permit  a  reversal  ol  tbe  called- 
for  progression  from  socialism  to  commu- 
nism. The  Czech  leaders  of  1968  went  down 
to  defeat  as  an  advance  party  for  conver- 
gence which  would  have  tolerated  a  sweep- 
ing revision  of  party  statutes.  This  would 
have  provided,  among  other  things,  lor  secret 
votes  for  party  officials  and  open  meetings 
of  the  Central  Committee  (which  Inciden- 
taUy  was  the  practice  In  Lenin's  time).  Prom 
the  Soviet  point  of  view,  the  Czech  party 
lost  control  by  degenerating  Into  a  moss 
movement  for  "Communism  with  a  human 
face."  As  In  other  countries,  the  Issue  la  not 
whether  capitalism  or  socialism  shall  pre- 
vau~there  Is  little  doubt  that  given  a 
free  choice  some  form  of  socialism  would 
win  out — the  real  Issue  Is  the  degree  of  party 
and   therefore  Soviet  control. 

There  have  been  some  positive  changes 
In  Eastern  Europe.  Following  the  world  out- 
cry over  the  Czech  Invasion,  the  Soviets  held 
back  from  using  Russian  forces  to  put  doa'n 
the  Polish  workers'  riots  in  Stettin  and 
Gdansk  In  late  1970.  This  does  not  mean  that 
they  would  not  have  done  so  If  the  Polish 
police  had  not  been  up  to  the  task,  and  If 
there  had  been  a  less  satisfactory  candidate 
than  Oierek  to  replace  the  discredited 
Oomulka  as  first  secretary. 

There  also  have  been  practical  variations 
from  the  Soviet  norm.  Most  Important  Is 
Poland's  ability  to  safeguard  private  farm- 
ing and  a  fair  respect  for  the  Church.  Ru- 
mania Is  allowed  the  luxury  of  thumbing  its 
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nose  at  certain  features  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy,  but  mainly  because  It  has  no  common 
frontier  with  the  West  and  because  Ceausescu 
runs  a  tight  Ideological  ship.  Hungary's 
economy  Is  supposed  to  be  a  miracle  by 
comparison  with  the  others.  American  ex- 
ports to  state -operated  industries  in  the 
Katellites  have  Increased  manyfold.  They 
have  been  absorbed  in  the  pattern  which 
promotes  economic  as  well  as  Ideologicul 
Integration  of  the  entire  Soviet  common- 
wealth. 

Except  In  Poland's  case,  such  manifesta- 
tions of  autonomy  have  not  basically 
touched  society,  and  could  be  merely  tran- 
sitory, depending  on  the  local  personalities 
Involved.  Human  rights  and  freedom  In  the 
satellites  have  not  benefitted  correspond- 
ingly, and  there  have  been  recent  retro- 
gre^tons  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary. 

Moscow  remains  in  charge.  It  coordinates 
the  secret  police  in  each  country  ond  deter- 
mines party  personnel  policies.  It  can 
punish  through  the  control  of  stale  mvcft- 
ment  and  resource  allocation.  Realistically 
therwta  no  fore-seeable  prospect  of  the  cap- 
iiv«  ua'ions  themselves  being  able  to  cast 
off  their  yoke. 

How  much  do  the  satellites  benefit  from 
Western  attempts  to  circumvent  the  Soviet 
Union?  The  purpose  of  President  Johnson's 
"bridge -bull ding"  exercise  was  too  obvious 
and  ended  up  a  non-starter.  Willy  Brandt 
chose  the  alternate  method  of  trying  to  get 
through  to  Eastern  E^urope  over  the  bridge 
of  a  non-agression  agreement  with  the  Ras- 
Bians.  Even  this  has  not  been  too  successful. 
for  while  It  has  fostered  detente  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  West,  it  has  as  yet 
brought  little  relief  to  the  satellites.  In 
Soviet  logic,  relaxation  of  tension  between 
East  and  West  threatens  to  undermine  the 
hasia  of  Eastern  control  over  the  Western- 
oriented  subject  states. 

Apart  from  the  choice  of  a  conscience- 
saving  escape,  leaving  it  to  "good"  historical 
forces  to  work  things  out.  what  are  the  pos- 
Blbliities  of  righting  the  Injustices  Inflicted 
on  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe? 

Rollback:  Presumedly  by  force  or  pressure 
as  proposed  by  the  Republicans  In  the  1952 
presidential  campaign:  Tbe  West  will  risk 
nothing  for  such  a  cause. 

Revolt:  Success  possible  only  as  a  result 
of  Soviet  disintegration,  or  in  the  unlikely 
event  an  Eastern  European  or  Baltic  leader 
should  take  over  tbe  central  government  and 
party  apparatus  now  dominated  by  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Appeal  to  Russian  better  Instincts:  A  mat- 
ter for  pious,  prayerful  hope. 

Moderate  evoluatlon  within  the  Commu- 
nist movement:  Encouragement  of  this  trend 
Is  at  the  root  of  most  Western  policy  and  is 
deemed  to  be  the  safest,  most  logical  way  to 
proceed.  In  any  event.  It  wUl  be  a  slow,  pain- 
staking process. 

LrrXLE   WE   CAK    DO 

Realistically  there  Is  little  we  can  do  to 
alter  basically  the  Soviet  grip  on  Its  subject 
peoples-  We  hesitated  to  aid  Hungary  in  1956 
in  any  substantial  way  for  fear  of  upsetting 
tbe  1P5S  agreement  with  the  Soviets  estab- 
lishing Austria's  independence,  rurthermore. 
the  British,  French  and  Israeli  attack  on 
Egypt  at  that  time  was  a  most  complicating 
factor.  President  Johnson's  response  to  the 
1968  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  was- 
restralned  by  his  forlorn  wish  to  end  his  ad- 
ministration with  a  stunmit  with  the  Soviets 
and  an  agreement  on  strategic  arms. 

World  reaction  to  Czechoslovakia,  espe- 
cially among  the  European  Communist 
parties,  probably  did  play  a  part,  however, 
in  bringing  the  Soviets  around  to  general 
detente.  The  international  meeting  of  Com- 
munist parties  in  Moscow  In  ID69  showed 
them  to  be  faltering  in  their  contest  with 
the  Chinese  for  ideological  leadership.  The 
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new  in^edlent  of  Improved  relations  with 
the  West  was  added  to  the  24th  Soviet  Party 
Congress  In  March  1970.  In  the  subsequent 
negotiations  the  Eastern  European  Commu- 
nist leaders  profited  from  settlements  which 
confirmed  the  legality  of  their  regimes  and 
the  national  boundaries  of  their  states.  The 
issue  of  Soviet  control  remains,  however, 
with  Its  grip  strengthened  by  the  good  use 
the  Soviets  make  of  periods  of  relative  rela- 
tive relaxation  to  consolidate  their  question- 
ably acquired  gains. 

Considerable  concern  Is  now  being  ex- 
pressed— and  rightly — over  the  fate  of  op- 
pressed minorities  In  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  hard  to  argue  that  our  moral  commit- 
ment to  the  captive  peoples  is  any  less  great. 
The  conference  on  European  Security  and 
Cooperation,  which  Is  reaching  a  crucial 
point  In  Geneva,  offers  us  a  chance  to  do 
something  for  them.  Over  and  against  the 
Soviet  desire  to  consecrate  East- West  deunie 
In  a  general  summit  meeting,  we  are  sttll 
holding  out  for  a  freer  movement  of  persons 
and  Ideas,  of  a  kind  which  would  help  the 
Isolation  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  Indeed,  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  wiu  be  other  occasions  to  show  the 
Soviets  In  negotiation  that  a  mitigation  of 
their  despotism  can  yield  a  range  of  subsid- 
iary benefits  and  we  should  not  shrink  from 
utilizing  them.  To  imply,  aa  has  been  done 
by  some  of  our  own  government  spokesmen. 
that  American  concern  for  human  rights 
might  Impede  the  business  of  preventing  nu- 
clear war.  makes  no  sense . 


CONGRESSMAN  THADDEUS  DULSKI 
HAS  DONE  HIS  JOB 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

OF   KrW  TOOK 
IN  THE  BOCSE  OP  EETBESEKTATn'ES 

Wednesday.  July  24,  1974 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  my  colleagues  know,  my  good  friend 
and  fellow  western  New  Yorker.  Thad- 
DEcs  DrLSKi.  has  announced  that  he  will 
retire  from  the  Hoijse  of  Representatives 
at  the  end  of  this  year.  Since  I  have  made 
a  simiJar  announcement.  X  can  share 
with  Ted  the  mixed  feelings  which  go 
with  such  a  decision — looking  forward  to 
more  time  for  famDy  and  personal  pur- 
stilts  while  regretting  leaving  the  House 
with  its  great  challenges  and  its  oppoi-- 
tunities  for  senice  and  Its  fellowship. 

Ted  was  already  a  veteran  of  6  years 
standing  when  I  came  to  the  Congress  In 
1965.  From  that  time  through  today,  he 
has  been  a  steadfast  friend,  cooperative 
In  e\ery  way.  I  am  honored  to  have 
served  the  Niagara  Frontier  in  Washing- 
ton in  tandem  with  our  dean,  Ted  I>cl- 
SKi,  and  I  know  that  his  sei-vice  to  the 
city  of  Buffalo  will  continue  after  he 
gees  home  next  year. 

George  Borrelli.  political  columniit  for 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  had  a  fine 
column  in  tribute  to  Tta  which  appeared 
on  July  20.  1974.  I  submit  the  column  in 
its  entirety  for  my  colleagues  to  read, 
since  I  thiiik  it  is  an  honest  evaluation  of 
Ted  DTn,SK2's  outstanding  career  in  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives: 

"FXOnx'S   COMOtESSMAlV."   DOl^SKI    HaS   Og:w-E 

Hu  Job 
(By  Oaorge  Barrellii 
After  more  th&n  20  y^ars  aa  an  elected  pub- 
lic official,  Ted  DulaU  haa  (laclded  to  retm 
from  the  rigors  of  government. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

It  had  long  been  rumored  that  Rep.  Thad- 
deus  J.  Dulskl.  a  Buffalo  Democrat,  would 
retire.  But  nobody  really  expected  the  sud- 
denness with  which  the  decision  came  tbla 
week. 

Mr.  Dulskl,  one  of  the  area's  most  color- 
ful political  figures,  explained  his  decision 
In  typical  fashion: 

'■I  figure  I've  done  my  job,"  be  said  sim- 
ply. 

The  timing  of  Mr.  Dulskl'a  retirement- 
he  announced  it  rrlday,  four  days  after  his 
primary  designating  petitions  had  been 
filed— aroused  suspicions  that  It  had  been 
carefully  orchestrated  to  preclude  a  Demo- 
cratic primary  fight  for  his  congressional 
seat. 

Not  so.  insists  Mr.  Dulskl.  "I  dldnt  even 
malce  up  my  mind  until  last  Monday.  And  I 
didn't  tell  Joe  Crangle  until  late  Thiirsday. 
Be  was  dumbfounded." 

Joseph  F.  Crangle.  state  and  Erie  Coimty 
chairman,  confirmed  Mr.  Dulskt's  account  of 
the  chronology. 

The  timing,  of  course.  Is  convenient  to  Mr. 
Crangle  and  the  Erie  County  Democratic  or- 
ganization, since  It  rules  out  a  primary  fight 
for  Mr.  Dulskl'x  37th  District  scat. 

Last  Monday  was  the  deadline  for  filing 
petitions  for  the  Sept.  10  primary  elecUon. 

Since  Mr.  Dulskl's  petitions  were  filed  and 
he  declined  to  be  a  candidate,  the  Committee 
on  Vacancies  Hated  on  his  petitions  will 
name  the  candidate  to  replace  the  retiring 
congressman   on   the   Democratic   ticket. 

Chairman  Crangle  and  six  other  organiza- 
tion Democrats  constitute  the  Committee 
on  Vacancies. 

County  Comptroller  Henry  J.  Nowak.  one 
uf  the  party's  top  vote-gettera  who  long  has 
aspired  to  Congress,  la  rated  the  odds-on 
fsi'orlte  to  be  designated  for  the  Dulaki  seat. 
Mr.  Dulskl.  who  is  completing  his  16th 
year  in  the  House,  Is  an  amiable,  hard-work- 
ing lawmaker  who  likes  to  be  known  as  the 
"people's  congresGman." 

Be*s  not  a  gifted  orator.  Nor  Is  be  a  flashy 
performer.  Bather,  he  takes  pride  in  his 
folksy  mannerisms  and  bis  ability  to  deal 
with  constituents  at  all  levels. 

"I  know  a  lot  ol  people,  busineesmen,  poli- 
ticians. Ju.<it  plain  working  people.  I  like  them 
and  I  think  they  like  me.  I  have  svmpatby 
for  their  problems.  And  I've  tried  to  help 
them." 

Mr.  Diilskl's  first  congressional  campaign 
In  1958  was  against  Republican  James  O. 
Moore  Jr..  then  one  of  the  Buffalo  area's  best 
known  trial  attorneys  and  now  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice. 

A  practical  man.  Mr.  Dulskl  avoided  head- 
to-head  confrontations  with  Mr.  Moore,  such 
aa  public  and  television  debates.  Instead,  Mr. 
Dulskl  chose  to  camp^gn  m  the  style  to 
which  he  was  eomfortoble,  person-to-person 
contact  with  as  many  voters  as  he  could 
reach. 

It  proved  to  he  the  right  strategy,  with  Mr. 
Dulskl  winning  a  narrow  victory  to  a  dis- 
trict that  was  Republican  In  enrollment  by 
more  than  85.000. 

Shifting  population  patterns  and  reap- 
portionment hai-e  now  made  Mr.  Dulskl's 
district  better  than  2  to  1  Democratic  In  en- 
rollment. 

"As  a  first  generation  Pole.  I  am  proud  of 
my  heritage  and  I  cherish  the  opportunity 
the  people  of  my  district  hare  given  me," 
said  Mr.  Dulskl,  who  served  five  yean  in  the 
Buffalo  Common  Council  before  going  to 
Congress. 

The  highlight  of  Mr.  Dulskl's  career  in 
Washington  came  in  ld67  when  a  aeries  of 
retlremenu  and  election  t^isets  the  previous 
year,  made  him  the  senior  majority  party 
member  of  the  powerful  House  Post  Office 
ft  CtvO  Service  Committee,  automatically 
elevating  him  to  the  obslnnanshlp. 

It  «aa  during  Mr.  Dulskl's  teem  as  chair- 
man that  the  Congress  enacted  legislation 
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Bhirtlng  operation  of  the  XJJS.  postal  aystem 
to  a  government  corporation. 

The  shift  has  produced  some  troublesome 
problems  and  remedial  legl:ilation  has  been 
Introduced  to  correct  them.  Mr.  Dulekl,  who 
is  still  chairman  of  the  committee,  wia  pre- 
side over  hearings  on  the  remedial  leKlalation 
July  30-81. 

As  Mr.  Dulskl.  who  will  be  60  on  S^.  a?, 
heads  into  retirement,  he's  Involved  in  one 
of  the  moat  serions  constitutional  oontzt)- 
versles  in  the  history  of  the  nation — Im- 
peachment proceedings  against  President 
Nixon. 

Bep.  Dulskl.  who  m  the  past  had  refused 
to  take  a  position  against  the  President  In 
the  Impeachment  proceedings,  now  says: 

"With  the  new  revelations  in  tiie  case,  I'm 
bcglrming  to  think  the  President  was  in- 
volved." 

He  decimcs.  however,  to  state  flatly  that 
he  will  vote  for  Impeachment  if  the  lague 
comes  before  the  full  House  In  the  remain- 
ing months  of  his  term. 

Mr.  Dulskl's  right  arm.  James  McCabe.  his 
administrative  assistant,  was  at  the  congress- 
man's Bide  when  the  retirement  announce- 
ment was  made. 

He  recalled  the  "shoestring"  campaigns  Mr. 
Dulskl  ran  for  Congress. 

"We  never  spent  more  than  $5000  on  a 
congreaalonal  campaign.  And  we  won  them 
all." 

That's  the  way  Mr.  Dulskl  Is  leavtoff  public 
life — a  winner. 


July  24,  19n 


CHALK  UP  ANOTHER  VICTOHY 
FOR  KISSINGER  AND  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or  KENrecKT 

v.:  TTIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24,  2974 

Ml*.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  per- 
severance, the  astuteness  and  the  diplo- 
matic abilities  of  Henry  Kissinger. 
Joseph  Sisco  and  this  administration 
have  again  paid  off  in  averting  a  major 
war — this  time  in  Cyprus. 

I  include  for  the  Record  portions  of  a 
statement    by    Murrey    Marder   of   the 
Washington  Post  of  July  23.  1974: 
Kissinceb:  MAJoa  Wab  Avekiki 
(By  Murrey  Harder) 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Klssiiiger  ex- 
pressed the  belief  yesterday  that  the  threvt 
of  major  Greek-Turkish  warefare  has  been 
averted  although  heavy  fighting  continued 
on  Cyprus  after  the  agreed  oease-flre  dead- 
line. 

The  United  States  continued  to  make  peace 
Appeals  in  Athens  and  Ankara  throughout 
the  day  after  the  Intended  10  a.m.  EDT  cease- 
fire was  to  go  Into  force.  Continued  shooting 
on  Cyprus  caused  American  offlclals  to  say 
early  last  night  that  there  may  be  "aomp 
slippage"  In  plans  for  Greece  and  Turkey 
to  begin  peace  talks  Wednesday  in  Geneva, 
under  British  auspices. 

Despite  breaches  In  the  cease-fire.  Kis- 
singer aald  at  midday.  "We  believe  .  . .  that  a 
rather  complicated  crisis  which  had  dangers 
of  internationalization  has  been  overcome." 
Throughout  a  week  of  warfare  on  Cyprus 
following  the  coup  led  by  Gre^  ofDcers  ol 
the  Cyprus  National  Guard  which  deposed 
Archbishop  Maitarlos  as  President  on  July  15. 
unanticipated  developments  confounded  the 
diplomacy  of  tbe  United  State*  and  other 
medtatoTS.  In  the  same  pattern,  the  United 
States  pestertSay  was  simultaneously  receiv- 
ing praise  for  achieving  the  ceaae-fire  and 
wofkim;  Intensively  to  sustain  It. 


Archbishop  Makarlos.  InltlaUy  reported 
killed  In  the  coup,  and  then  rated  poUticaUy 
finished  by  many  U.S.  strategists  when  he 
escaped  from  Cyprus,  appeared  yesterday  in 
tlio  State  Department,  smUlng  benignly  on 
everyone,  Including  Kissinger. 


INFLATION     AND    THE     ECONOMY: 
REDUCING  THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 


HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 

or    KENTtrCKT 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24,  1974 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDOE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
finds  itself  in  its  worst  economic  con- 
dition since  World  War  II.  We  are  ex- 
periencing the  largest  prolonged  peace- 
time inflation  in  this  century,  imemploy- 
ment  has  attained  an  unacceptable  level 
and  is  increasing  while  many  are  per- 
suaded that  we  are  suffering  a  recession. 
Solutions  to  these  problems — especially 
from  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, and  more  particularly  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget — 
OMB — have  not  been  forthcoming. 

All  the  President's  men  seem  to  have 
different  solutions  as  to  the  best  ways 
to  solve  our  economic  problems — their 
house  is  divided. 

Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Arthur 
Bums  is  calling  for  a  $10  bilUon  cut  in 
Federal  spending  in  fiscal  year  1975  from 
the  proposed  »305.4  billion  budget,  but 
does  «ot  urge  easing  of  exorbitant  in- 
terest rates  now  charged  by  banks.  Mr. 
Roy  Ash.  Director  of  OMB,  initiall.v  set 
his  sights  on  a  $2  to  $5  billion  cut  reluc- 
tantly, but  now  says  the  President  has 
urged  that  an  additional  $10  billion  re- 
duction might  be  possible  through  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees— not  necessarily  a  satisfactory 
answer.  Kenneth  Rush,  tlie  President's 
new  chief  economic  adviser,  is  imcertain 
that  even  a  $S  billion  cut  is  possible:  and 
Treasury  Secretary  William  Simon,  who 
often  appears  to  be  at  odds  with  Ash  on 
fiscal  matters,  has  urged  a  $9.4  billion 
reduction  in  Federal  spending. 

What  Is  the  pubUc  to  think  of  this 
brand  of  economics,  where  every  so- 
called  economic  adviser  comes  up  with 
a  different  solution?  Thus  far,  none  of 
these  men  appear  to  have  the  President's 
ear  in  regard  to  budget-cutting,  or  have 
emerged  as  a  leading  spokesman  for 
White  House  economic  policy. 

Let  us  face  it;  there  is  no  economic 
leadership  presently  evident  In  the  ad- 
ministration, nor  is  there  any  promise 
thereof.  Weak  pronouncements  from 
second  or  third-echelon  administration 
spokesmen  do  not  equate  leadership. 

This  lack  of  leadership  has  been  evi- 
dent for  the  past  few  years  and  has  been 
primarily  responsible  for  the  downturn 
in  the  Nation's  economy.  Our  current 
economic  dilemma  of  no  growth  and  high 
Inflation  will  go  into  the  books  as  the 
most  disastrous  situation  of  the  century, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  de- 
pression in  the  1930's. 

Never  has  inflation  raged  with  such 
violence  and  for  so  long  as  it  has  in  the 
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past  7  years.  Never  have  interest  rates 
skyrocketed  to  such  devastating  levels 
and  with  such  minor  constructive  im- 
pact. The  stock  market  has  proven  a 
disaster  area,  with  millions  of  investors 
suffering  unconscionable  flnancla]  losses 
and  withdrawing  from  the  market.  And 
it  appears  that  the  end  is  not  yet  in 
sight. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  someone  to  take 
the  initiative  and  lead  this  country  back 
to  the  road  of  prosperity  for  all,  and  to 
obtain  an  end  to  the  inflation  that  baa 
been  causing  so  great  a  grief  to  millions 
of  Americans— but  especially  to  the  poor 
and  aged. 

Today,  I  am  asking  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  turn  its  serious  attention 
to  the  restriction  of  spending  to  no  more 
than  $295  biUion  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
This  figure  is  still  $20  billion  more  than 
we  spent  in  fiscal  year  1974.  but  is  $10 
billion  under  current  OMB  spending 
estimates.  The  best  way  to  stop  infla- 
tion is  to  stop  excess  spending.  This  is 
one  certain  action  that  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  can 
take  conjointly  that  will  have  an  impact 
on  inflation,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Congress  can  and  should  use  its  con- 
stitutionally granted  power  of  the 
purse — it  must  accept  this  responsibil- 
ity— it  must  lead  by  example. 

The  OMB  budget  proposal  for  fiscal 
year  1975  constitutes  the  largest  dollar 
increase  in  Federal  spending  in  peace- 
time history.  How  can  the  Congress, 
imder  the  conditions  of  today,  agree  to 
such  spending?  The  answer  is,  and  must 
be,  that  we  simply  cannot. 

Although  the  administration  often 
tells  the  public  that  Congress  is  "the  big 
spender, "  this  is  simply  not  the  case.  The 
facts  are  that  in  the  past  Sli  years  the 
OMB  has  proposed  large  increases  in 
Federal  outlays.  I>urlng  this  period,  the 
Federal  budget  has  grown  from  $196  bil- 
lion to  the  proposed  $305.4  billion,  an 
Increase  of  56  percent.  This  growth 
would  have  been  even  greater  had  not 
the  Congress  refused  to  appropriate 
some  of  the  OMB  requests.  It  is  evident 
that  this  kind  of  spending  cannot  now 
continue  unabated.  It  must  be  brought 
under  control. 

It  is  no  secret  that  many  Federal 
programs  contain  considerable  waste,  the 
mere  size  of  our  Govenunent  makes  evi- 
dent this  fact.  But  we  should  be  able  to 
use  oiu-  advanced  technology — a  technol- 
ogy that  leads  the  world,  and  our  man- 
agerial skills — to  streamline  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  render  more  efficient  out 
Government's  programs. 

A  reduction  at  this  time  of  $10  billion 
m  our  Federal  spenduig  would  constitute 
the  initiation  of  the  necessary  chipping 
away  at  a  budget  that  has  become  so 
swollen  in  the  last  5'2  years  as  to  have 
reached  the  bursting  point.  Such  contin- 
ual excesses  both  have  triggered  and 
flred  inflation,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  throughout  the  world. 

Of  course,  tlie  problem  that  remains  is 
this:  Just  where  do  we  cut  the  budget? 
There  are,  perhaps,  as  many  differing 
ideas  as  to  what  is  necessarily  unneces- 
sary in  Government,  as  there  are  Mem- 
bers on  this  floor.  I  would  not  undertake 
the  imposition  of  my  ideas  as  to  where 
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this  spending  should  be  cut — but  I  am 
certain  that  the  Congress  is  resourceful 
enough  to  come  up  with  a  solution.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain:  we  should  be 
able  to  live  within  a  $295  bilUon  budget 
in  fiscal  year  1975 — the  largest  In  tlie 
history-  of  mankind. 

Ten  billion  dollar  cut  in  Federal  spend- 
ing would  have  a  profound  effect  on  the 
inflationar>'  psychology  which  has  in- 
fected our  economy.  It  would  hopefully 
lead  to  the  breaking  of  the  back  of  infla- 
tion: the  economy  would  have  fewer  in- 
flationary expectations:  inventory  spend- 
ing to  avoid  inflation  would  be  cut  back: 
unwarranted  plans  to  add  more  plant  or 
equipment  simply  to  beat  rising  prices 
would  be  revised;  tmions  would  be  tuider 
lesser  constraints  to  seek  Inflationarj' 
wage  demands,  confident  that  inflation 
was  being  brought  under  control.  The 
Fedeial  Reseive  Board  would  be  less  in- 
clined to  pursue  so  tight  a  money  policy 
that  It  burdens  the  next  generation,  if  it 
saw  that  Congress  was  shouldemig  a  part 
of  Uie  burden  by  cutting  spending.  A  re- 
laxation of  monetarj'  policy  would  help  to 
bring  down  interest  rates  and  revive  the 
depressed  homebuilding  Industry,  which 
is  already  suffering  from  an  unemploy- 
ment rat«  in  excess  of  8  percent. 

A  cut  of  $10  biUion  is  in  Itself  defia- 
tionary.  It  decreases  the  aggregate  de- 
mand for  goods  and  services  by  a  similar 
amount  of  dollars,  and,  such  spending 
cuts  will  curb  inflationary  expectations 
by  convincing  the  public  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  finally  playing  its 
part  in  curbing  inflation. 

AU  we  need  is  the  will  and  determina- 
tion to  cut  the  budget.  The  Congress  has 
shown  such  a  will  and  determination  re- 
cently by  passing  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  which  will  allow  the  Congress  bet- 
ter control  over  its  budgeting,  beginning 
on  July  1  of  next  year.  But  we  should  not 
wait  another  full  year  before  coming  to 
gi'ips  with  this  problem:  we  must  act. 
now — immediately. 

To  oversimplify  some  of  the  problems 
caused  by  Inflation,  you  need  only  to 
read  a  June  17, 1974.  article  published  In 
the  U.S.  News  t  World  Report  magazine 
which  contains  some  illuminating  facts 
on  the  horrors  of  inflation.  Some  of  the 
points  made  were: 

Placing  the  1969  dollar  at  a  value  of 
100  cents,  that  dollar  today  is  worth  75 
cents,  and,  at  the  current  rate  of  Infla- 
tion, by  1979  will  be  reduced  to  57  cents. 

If  the  present  inflation  is  not  curbed, 
the  houses  now  costing  $37,500  will  cost 
$51,000  In  1979. 

The  price  of  food  will  go  from  $54  40 
per  family  today  to  $80.50  in  1979. 

The  price  of  gasoline  will  go  from  an 
average  of  58  cents  a  gallon  today  to  88 
cents  in  1979. 

The  article  also  points  out  that  a  fam- 
ily of  four  that  has  had  an  increase  in 
income  from  $20,000  in  1967  to  $28,000  hi 
1974,  has  in  theory,  kept  up  with  infla- 
tion— income  before  taxes  and  cost-of- 
living  are  both  44  percent  higher.  How- 
ever, the  family's  social  security  and  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  are  up  76  percent.  The 
result,  of  course,  is  less  buyliig  power. 

It  is  a  truism  that  something  must 
be  done  about  Federal  spending — a  pri- 
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mary  contributing  cause  of  inflation.  And 
it  is  evident  that  the  administration  and 
the  OMB  have  thus  far  failed  completely 
io  halt  this  runaway,  double-digit  infla- 
lion  that  Is  consuming  our  future.  The 
Congress  must  therefore  accept  the  re- 
:  ponsibility  for  accepting  the  leadership 
:n  solving  this  problem. 

As  we  all  know,  of  the  proposed  $305.4 
.iUion  OMB's  budget,  only  some  $84  bil- 
lion Is  considered  controllable.  A  spend- 
ing item  is  considered  controllable  by 
OMB  only  if  the  Pre.sident  has  discretion 
over  the  amount  of  appropriation  or 
other  budget  authority  he  may  recom- 
mend. 

The  remainder  of  the  budget  Is  con- 
sidered uncontrollable,  thus  not  subject 
to  Presidential  discretion  in  terms  of 
budget  recommendations.  An  example  of 
an  tmcontronable  expense  would  be  the 
authorizing  legislation  for  social  security 
benefits,  veterans'  pen.'-lons  and  compen- 
sation, and  public  assistance  grants  that 
stipulate  the  rates  to  be  paid  and  condi- 
tions of  eUgibllty  for  payment. 

To  cut  «10  bUHon  from  the  control- 
lablo  S84  billion  portion  of  the  budget 
wOl  undoubtably  prove  a  difficult  and 
complex  chore,  fraught  irith  political 
problems — but  one  that  nonetheless 
must  be  undertaken.  If  the  Congress  acts 
now,  prior  to  the  completion  of  action 
on  the  appropriations  bills  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  we  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
our  own  determinations  as  to  budget  cuts : 
we  have,  tn  short,  the  opportunity  to 
substitute  the  House  for  the  OMB,  or- 
derly constitutional  proces-ses  for  the  ad- 
ministration's practice  of  Impoundment 
to  which  we  are  all  Imposed.  Failing  this, 
we  nin  again  Jet  the  President  have  the 
final  say  in  budget  matters. 

As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
I  believe  that  the  people  are  looking  to 
Congress — to  their  elected  Representa- 
tives—to get  this  country  of?  dead  cen- 
ter and  back  on  a  soimd  economic  foot- 
ing: and  I  feel  that  this  can  now  best 
be  done  at  this  time  by  a  reduction  of 
the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1975 
by  some  $10  billion,  more  or  less.  I  .shall 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  obtain  this 
objective,  and  win  work  with  and  wel- 
come the  adrtce  and  assistance  of  those 
who  agree. 

The  Ume  has  come  to^ln  fact— bnl- 
aoce  the  budget. 
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Section  214,  (a),  page  204,  Une  25,  delete 
all  words  after  the  word  -wteks',  snd  on 
page  205,  delete  aU  of  Uim  1  and  tm  line  a, 
delete  the  words  "of  letters  which  he  has 
sent  to"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words. 
•The  regulatory  a\ithorlty  shall  notlty",  and 
on  Une  5,  delete  the  words  "his'  and  Insert 
111  lieu  thereof  the  word  "the  operator's". 

Section  404,  page  2S2.  delete  all  ol  |s|  aud 
Ifcl. 

Section  705.  page  284.  lines  19  thrMigh  25. 
Ftrtbe  all  of  paragraph  <3i. 
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AMPLE  PRECEXIENT  AIDS  NIXON  IN 
HIS  POSITION  ON  EVIDENCE 

HOff.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTtJCKY 

!■«  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESES  r.^TIVL.S 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1!>T4 


AMENDMENTS    OKraRED    BY    MRS 
MINK 


HON.  PATSY  T.  K!NK 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  T  FE  HOVSE  OF  REPRESESTATn'ES 

Wednesdaji,  July  24.  1974 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
Intnxluee  the  following  amendments 
under  the  5-tnlnate  rule: 

Amlridnicnts  to  HR.  11500  oRered  by  Mrs, 
Mms: 

Section  210<b)  page  175.  line  !S.  strike 
aa  uordi  after  •geologiat-  and  the  wards 
"&iirfaoe  Jnfamtataoa"  on  Ui«  ]4  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thenar  the  toUowing:  "when  spectfic 
Aubsitrface  Information  la  deemed  essential 
a'rd  req\ie'tcd  by  ihe  reciilatory  lu.thortty.- 


Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  long- 
time admirer  of  the  phUosophy  of  James 
J.  Kllpatrick,  I  include  in  the  Record 
his  words  of  wisdom  for  the  perus.il  of 
this  fearless  forum: 

AM-tt    PRECEOE.Tr    AIDS    NOtON    IN    Hl-i 

Position  On  EvrorNcr 
I  By  James  J,  KUpatrlck) 
«'A5inN0TOM.— I:  u  understandable  but  it 
Is  also  regrettable,  that  so  little  pubUc  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  President  Nbtons 
letter  of  June  10  to  Peter  Rodino.  The  letter 
provides  an  exceUent  statement  of  Mr, 
Nlson's  reasons  for  refusing  to  surrender 
(urther  tapes  and  document.s  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Uufortunately.  this  long  letter  was  released 
ot  a  tune  when  editors  were  struegllng  with 
a  torrent  of  news.  The  President  was  oO  to 
the  Mideast.  Henry  Kissinger  was  erupting 
in  Balzbio-g.  In  WashUigton,  the  Judlclar? 
Committee  was  leaking  like  a  rusty  bucket. 
Pew  newspapers  had  space  to  print  the  tcitt 
of  Mr.  Nlaon's  letter,  and  few  readers  would 
have  had  time  for  It  anyhow.  The  letter  de- 
fier^'ed  something  better. 

The  Eiuiatlon,  In  brief,  is  th.it  the  House 
committee  had  Ussued  subpoenas  demanding 
that  the  Presid'--nt  surrender  certain  records. 
The  President  refused  to  houor  the  sub- 
poenas. His  reasons  are  solidly  rooted  m  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers. 

"While  many  functions  of  goveriunent  re- 
qtUre  tlie  concurrence  or  interaction  of  two 
or  more  branches,"  Mr.  Nuon  wrote,  "each 
branch  historically  has  been  steadfast  In 
maintaining  Its  O'a-.i  independence  by  turn- 
ing back  attempts  of  the  others,  whenever 
made,  to  assert  an  authority  to  Invade,  with- 
out consent,  the  privacy  of' Its  own  dellbera- 
lions." 

Mr.  Kixon  supplied  examples.  In  1962.  a 
federal  district  court  Issued  a  subpoena  to 
the  Senate,  demanduig  certain  evidence  lor 
use  In  the  trial  of  James  Ho&a.  The  Sen- 
ate, by  formal  resolution,  flatly  refused  to 
comply.  More  recently.  In  the"  case  of  Lt 
William  Calle.T,  the  House  Artned  Services 
Committee  retiised  to  provide  evidence  de- 
manded by  CaUej-  B  attonwvs.  Chairman  Ed- 
ward Hebert  based  hie  refusal  on  precisely 
'he  same  groundt  invoked  bv  President  Muum 
today. 

The  Judicial  branch  has  taken  the  same 
view.  In  1S33,  Uu>  House  Uu-American  AcUvj- 
ties  Committee  attempted  to  subpoena  Jus- 
tice Tom  Clark.  He  refused  to  obey  the  sub- 
poena. "The  Independence  of  the  three 
branches  ol  onr  Eovernment,"  said  Clark.  "Is 
the  cardinal  prtnaple  on  which  om-  ocnstrtu- 
tional  system  la  funndad." 

In  his  letter  of  Jnue  10,  Mr.  Nlitai  died  a 
further  eiample  In  laes.  a  Senate  Jubcun- 
mittee  demanded  cenaln   information  from 


President  Kennedy.  When  he  refused  to  sup- 
ply It.  Sen.  John  Stennis  of  BClsslsslppI  up- 
held Kemiedys  position:  "I  know  of  no  case 
where  the  coim  has  ever  made  the  Benwte  or 
the  House  surrendCT  records  from  its  aies 
or  where  the  eKectrtlre  hoa  made  the  legisla- 
tive branch  surrender  records  from  Its  flies 

and  I  do  not  think  either  of  them  could.  So 
the  rule  works  three  ways.  Each  Is  supreme 
within  its  field.  <nd  each  is  neptiuslble 
wlthto  Its  field." 

Thi.s  strikes  me  as  sound  doctrine.  It  la  not 
the  power  of  the  law.  It  Is  only  the  power 
of  public  opuilon  that  makes  Presidents  obey 
court  orders.  As  the  Supreme  Court  long  a^i 
acknowledged  m  Missis.slppt  vs.  Johnson,  a 
r'econstructlon  cn'<.  a  federal  coin-t  is  power- 
Iiss  to  cnfcrre  an  order  a  President  choo'iM 
lo  Ignore.  It  is  universally  assumed  that  if 
Rodlno's  committee  were  to  ask  a  federal 
court  to  approve  Its  subpoenas,  and  If  a  court 
should  order  Mr.  NUcon  to  comply,  Mr.  Nuton 
would  obey.  But  Eodlno's  refusal  to  seel; 
ludlclal  aid  Is  m  Itself  a  raflectlon  of  the 
dQClrlne  of  separation  of  powera.  A  House 
ccmmlttcc  does  not  want  to  leave  an  Impres- 
sion tliat  It  Is  subject  to  court  orders. 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  right  In  the  position  he  ha.? 
taken.  He  Is  right,  that  u,  ae  a  matter  of  law 
The  presidential  office  simply  cannot  be  made 
a  happy  hunting  ground  for  grandstaiMUlig 
federal  Judges  and  bloodthirsty  congi»»- 
men,  not  even  In  the  name  of  Unpeacbmenc. 
The  presidency  could  not  survive  as  we  know 
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THE  AFRICAN  DROUGHT' 
AMERICA'S  SHAME 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  lorw  YORK 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESftNTATTVES 

Wcdnesdap,  July  24.  1974 
Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
pan  6  years,  the  25  million  citizens  of 
Mamitr.nla.  Mall,  Chad.  Benegal.  Upper 
Volta.  and  Niger  In  West  Africa  have 
experienced  a  drought  of  cataclysmic 
proportions.  Crops  and  animal  herds 
have  died,  rivers,  lakes  and  wells  have 
dried  up,  the  Sahara  Desert  has  ad^'anoed 
southu-ard  at  a  rate  of  30  miles  a  year 
and  people  have  starved. 

In  a  well-researched,  revealing  article 
in  the  Viliar^e  Voice  of  July  4.  Jeffrey  L. 
Hodcs  considered  the  Infiufflclent.  cha- 
otic American  response  to  this  tragedy. 
The  arUcio.  enUtled  "The  Shame  of  the 
Sahel."  is  submitted  for  the  thoughtful 
attenlion  of  my  colleagues: 

The  SitKwtx  or  the  S*hel 

(By  Jeffrey  L.  Hodee) 

I    Here  la  a  great  maee  of  people,  yet  It 

lakes  an  effcn  of  the  Intellect  and  wUl  even 

to  see  th«m  .  .  ."—Michael  HarrtnEta:!.  In 

■"Tl>e  Other  America.") 

Nothing  h£iB  changed  In  drought-Btric)»n 
Weft  Africa  smce  tlie  world  flrat  took  noUce 
of  the  cotasirophe  a  year  ago.  As  the  devasta- 
tion entens  tts  sixth  year.  U  carrtcis  ^th  tt  an 
cmlncras  vision  of  that  horeeman  of  the 
ApocaJypfte:  iamii»e. 

Once  again.  th«  IntentaUanal  community 
rm  boldly  proclaim  that  maMtre  death  Is 
being  averted  with  emergency  aid.  when,  as 
last  yaar.  hundreds  ot  thousands  viU  prob- 
ably pcrtah  or  slowly  die  Irom  disease  or 
malnutrition. 

Ncwrtwre  is  thW  attlfnde  raore  prevalent 
than  In  the  highest  reoesaea  of  government. 
where  the  modus  openuuH aeoBa  to  be-  4o  as 
little  at  poaattde  -unta  ea^ctf  Into  doing 
more,  and  then  ppoobdaa  that  the  sltaatkm 
Is  under  rontrol. 


Whether  It's  In  the  United  Nations,  the 
State  Department,  or  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
oational  Development  (AID) — the  fact  Is,  the 
international  response  to  the  Sabel  repre- 
sents a  pattern  of  inertia,  luseosltlvlty,  and 
racism.  For  the  Sahel  does  not  have  much 
strategic,  poUtlcal.  or  economic  value  to  the 
US.  Government  which  is  the  hasla  for  most 
(Sic)  "humanitarian"  assistance. 

Black  Africa  never  received  much  U.S.  aid 
and  Waslilngton's  rhetoric  notwiUistandlng. 
we're  still  doing  less  than  we  proclaim.  In 
the  last  19  years.  Black  Africa  received  only 
five  percent  of  the  $6.J  billion  worth  of  ex- 
cess food  given  away  by  the  U.S. — which  Is 
tbe  world's  breadbasket.  This  past  year.  AID 
has  given  more  to  feed  the  Sahel's  starving 
masses  than  tt  has  given  In  the  last  19  years. 
Eiit  even  this  aid  Is  deceptive. 

For  this  year,  In  a  sleight  of  hand,  AID 
Juggled  Its  money.  First  It  decreased  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Black  Africa  by  $13  million  to 
^160  mlUlon.  and  then  cut  another  260  mil- 
lion which  It  redirected  to  South  Vietnam. 
Later,  under  Congressional  prodding,  AID 
agreed  to  an  addiUonal  &25  million  for  the 
Etx  countries  of  the  Sahel — but  lumped  this 
sum  to  tbe  total  of  the  slashed  African  aid 
package  to  cover  up  the  huge  cut. 

And  now.  It's  been  revealed  that  last  year 
$87  million  In  food  credits  to  the  African 
states  was  actually  >50  million,  and  starting 
July  1,  food  grants  went  doa-n  to  $5  million. 

But  whnteTer  the  amount.  Us  precious 
little,  and  represeuts  what  old  "African 
bands"  at  the  State  Department  call  "pres- 
ence money."  After  the  early  euphoria  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  for  assisting  the 
emerging  nations  of  Black  Africa,  by  1966 
the  all-consuming  passion  of  the  Johnson 
administration  had  riveted  most  assistance 
for  Vietnam. 

The  US.  adopted  a  policy  of  benign  ne- 
glect toward  Black  Africa — rationalized  in  s 
report  only  partially  declassified  last  year. 
which  to  this  date  remains  the  basis  of  U.S, 
policy  in  Africa. 

The  "Korry  Report"  was  *Tiiten  by  a  State 
Department  task  force  beaded  by  former 
US.  Ambaasador  to  Chile.  Edward  M.  Korry. 
who  was  then  Ambassador  to  Ethiopia. 

Korry  suggested  an  "emphasis  country 
policy."  concentrating  U.S.  aid  in  those 
Third  World  countries  that  could  be  used 
as  pawns  on  the  chessboard  of  global  power 
politics.  Rewards  were  to  go  only  to  explicit 
collaborators,  or  where  the  U.S.  had  eco- 
nomic self-interests. 

What  little  aid  was  destined  for  Africa 
went  to  Ethiopia.  Liberia,  and  Morocco— 
where  there  were  military  installations;  re- 
Bource-rlch  Uganda.  Zaire,  and  Tanzania,  as 
well  as  oil-rich  Nigeria,  and  Ghana  and  Ken- 
ya—where Korry  saw  European  Influence 
eroding. 

For  the  remainder  of  Africa.  Korry  sug- 
gested "regional  self-help"  projects,  with 
minimal  VS.  financing.  t>ecause  be  didn't 
consider  these  nation-states  as  much  more 
than  conglomerations  of  tribes,  rather  than 
nations. 

Kerry's  brand  of  Imperlall.'^m  is  extraordi- 
nary, In  sections  of  the  report  still  classified. 
he  wrote:  "A  quantitative  distinction 
(should  be  made)  explicit  between  resources 
for  economic  development  and  for  political 
purpases  .  .  .  But  these  resources  should  be 
recognized  for  what  they  are:  a  limited  btU 
luflispensable  tool.  .  .  ." 

Regarding  former  French  West  Africa,  the 
heartland  of  the  Sahel.  Korry  saggested  a 
hands-off  policy.  "It  Is  not  desirable  at  this 
ume  to  challenge  the  special  position  of 
Prance  In  tropical  Africa,"  he  argued,  because 
despite  our  differences  with  Paris,  "the  bene- 
Uu  of  French  influence  .  .  .  oa  the  proper 
political  organization  of  the  African  con- 
fluent" are  considerable. 

Tbe  French  record  of  neglect  speaks  for 
it-^elf.  The  Sahel  eitlsts  today  in  a  time  cap- 
sule, as  It  tries  to  shake  loose  the  shackles  of 
cxx 1580— run  lo 
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colonial  servitude  while  teaphtg  across  cen- 
turies of  economic  development.  The  six  na- 
tions— Chad.  Mall.  Mauritania.  Niger.  Sene- 
gal, and  Upper  Volta — carved  out  of  what 
was  once  semlarld  French  West  Africa,  are 
still  scarred  by  the  worst  kind  of  economic 
Balkanization,  perpetrated  by  artificial  na- 
tional boundaries  Imposed  by  a  colonial 
power. 

So  by  1972.  when  the  drought  was  oClclally 
"recognized,"  Ifs  understandable  that  the 
Sahelian  governments  felt  they  had  no  place 
to  turn  for  relief. 

There  are  stories  of  African  ambassadors 
roaming  the  halls  ol  the  Slate  Department 
asking  for  help,  and  of  AID  officials  suggest- 
ing the  effects  of  the  drought  were  being  ex- 
aggerated. 

By  Christmas  1972,  the  Sahelian  states 
turned  to  the  United  Nations.  During  the 
closing  days  of  the  annual  General  Assembly 
session,  the  Secretary  General,  Kurt  Wald- 
heim.  was  informed  by  bis  Secretariat  and 
AfricvLu  ambassadors  about  what  was  hap- 
pening. Hi3  response  was  to  order  a  study  of 
the  problems  of  "desert  encroachment." 

In  early  1973,  as  the  horror  stories  and 
reports  increased,  UN  agencies  debated  what 
to  do.  and  whether  the  UN  should  issue  a 
public  appeal  for  aid.  It's  a  measure  of  the 
moral  bankruptcy  ot  the  UN  that  the  agen- 
cies procrastmated  another  five  months  be- 
fore anything  was  done. 

In  March  1073.  the  Sahelian  governments 
met  In  Ouagadougou,  Upper  Volta,  and  is- 
Mted  a  formal  plea  for  help.  Walhelm's  staff 
placed  the  Sahel  cu  his  agenda  for  his  week- 
ly staff  meetings.  But  it  wasn't  until  May 
that  he  discussed  the  drought. 

By  then,  the  situation  had  deteriorated  to 
the  point  where — Just  as  Martin  Walker  of 
the  Manchester  Guardian  reported  In  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine  Is  happening  again 
this  year — the  fumbling  had  screwed  up  the 
delivery  of  emergency  food,  necessltatlrig  an 
expensive  and  frantic  airlift  in  early  summer 
before  the  monsoons  washed  out  ro&ds. 

But  while  the  International  community 
slowly  galvanized  Itself  to  do  something  last 
summer — under  the  prodding  from  church 
and  black  groups,  a  bizarre  but  tragic  thing 
happened. 

On  Its  oft-n  Initiative  the  U.8.  Public  Health 
Service  in  Atlanta.  Georgia  sent  a  team  of 
physicians  to  West  Africa  to  assess  the  sit- 
uation. They  reported  100,000  deaths  with 
levels  of  starvation  greater  than  that  of  the 
historic  famine  in  Bangladesh. 

To  prevent  further  mortality,  the  Public 
Health  Service  mapped  a  plan  for  epeclal 
children's  rations,  vaccine  against  measles 
(a  major  killer,  and  food  distribution.  The 
PHA  report  quotes  official  AID  reports  Iden- 
tifying some  U.S.  relief  shipments  of  sor- 
ghum (a  hlgh-proteln  cereal)  to  West  Afri- 
ca as  "animal  feed."  Indeed,  "Indlgescibte" 
Eorghum  appeared  in  AID  documents  as  Itfe- 
caving  relief,  according  to  some  Washington 
sources,  ahlle  In  Sahelian  refugee  camps.  It 
was  cramps  and  diarrhea. 

The  Public  Health  Service  reports  were 
largely  ignored  by  AID  and  the  State  De- 
partment— and.  in  fact,  covertly  coucealecL 
In  October,  the  State  Department  publicly 
spoke  of  "pocket:;"  of  malnutrition  existing 
in  West  Africa.  And  this  February,  the  Pres- 
ident's Disaster  Relief  Coordlniitor  told  Con- 
gress that  "widespread  starvation  was 
prevented." 

Could  the  U.S.  have  done  more?  Last  year 
of  the  aid  given  Africa,  more  Hum  40  per 
cent  a'as  in  the  form  of  excess  food  com- 
modiues.  But  tbe  emergency  food  assist- 
ance given  tbe  Sahel  came  out  of  a  special 
fund.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  lOGl.  ihe  "Comingency  Fund,"  au- 
thorized AID  to  spend  funds  for  unforeseen 
catastrophes.  However,  AID  has  taken  It 
upon  Itaetf  to  allocate  funds  "for  sltuatloas 
involving  the  pcdtrittf  of  the  United  States." 
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During  flscal  1973,  only  half  of  the  Con- 
tingency Fund  was  spent  on  disaster  relief. 
Other  grants  were  made  for  financing  live- 
stock research  In  the  Bahamas,  and  an  in- 
tcrnatlonai  plan  to  combat  cholera.  But  In 
prior  years,  the  funds  were  put  to  more 
dubious  use. 

During  fiscal  1973.  only  half  of  the  Con- 
tingency Fund  was  spent  on  disaster  relief 
Other  grants  were  made  for  financing  live- 
stock research  In  the  Bahamas,  and  an  lu- 
lernatlonal  plan  to  combat  cholera.  But  in 
prior  years,  the  Tuods  were  put  to  more  du- 
bious use. 

During  1972,  »24  5  mnilon  of  $30  miUlon 
In  Contingency  Funds  was  misallocated  for 
■Ecciirity  assistance." suc)i  as: 

69  S  million  to  Malta  to  "support  economic 
and  political  stability  of  the  government . .  ." 

(15  milUcQ  to  Jordan  to  "maintain  Ite  po- 
litical BtabUlty." 

Under  pressure  from  black  legislators — Ui 
parUcular.  Representative  Charles  Dlggs. 
head  of  the  African  Affairs  Subcommittee — 
AID  reallocated  its  funds  In  the  closing 
montlis  of  1973 — reducing  aid  for  earth- 
quake-shaken Nicaragua  to  make  op  tbe  dif- 
ference for  ttoe  Sahel. 

But  between  the  ^^hprnsff  project  and 
other  misuses,  at  least  •12  million  In  disas- 
ter relief  funds  were  misallocated. 

The  drought  this  year  Is  worse  than  last 
year.  There  was  almost  no  harvest  last  fall. 
Ifs  reflective  of  the  UN's  poor  coordination 
that  tbe  Pood  and  Agricultural  OrganlEatlon 
in  Rome  told  tbe  world  tiie  Sabel  will  be 
short  650.000  tons  of  grain  this  year  when 
actually  the  total  need  is  double  that 
amount — 1.2  million  tons — to  stave  off  lam- 
Ine  threatening  200,000  people. 

It  Is  doubtful  whether  that  much  grain 
win  ever  be  donated,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
milk,  \acclne,  and  other  human  and  t^nlmal 
provisions — and  then  gotten  to  where  us 
needed. 

Whether  we  can  or  alU  find  the  political 
will  to  prevent  the  tragic  recurrence  of  the 
human  devastation  that  plagued  the  Sahel 
last  year  Is  stiU  very  much  of  an  open 
question. 

In  the  Sahel.  which  Is  a  forbiddmg  land 
under  tbe  best  of  circumstances,  emergency 
relief  is  wasteful  without  giving  people  the 
means  to  rehabilitate  the  land  and  salvage 
what  remains  of  their'  once  pastoral  exist- 
ence. For  not  only  a.'e  people  dying,  but  cen- 
turies of  culture  and  nomadic  way  of  life  are 
being  extinguished. 

Meanwhile,  the  drought  Is  spreading  to 
Ethiopia  and  otlier  parts  of  East  .Africa— put- 
ting the  He  to  the  rationale  of  the  AID  tech- 
nocrats who  say  that  the  people  of  the  Sabel 
arc  responsible  for  their  own  fate  Ihcbusc 
of  cattle  overgrazing  and  human  overpopuUi- 
tic-n. 

M^tecrologlsts  Indicate  that  significant 
shifts  hare  occurred  In  the  weather  patterns 
over  Africa  which  may  be  cyclical,  btit  per- 
haps permanent.  Tbe  immediate  reality. 
thouj;h,  ts  that  the  drought  could  be  one  oi 
mankind's  greaiett  natural  cnta^'iTophes. 


GEORGIA  FARMERS  UNHAPPY 
WITH  MR.  EARL  BUT2 


KOi"^.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

OP  cconciA 

r;  T.IE  HOUSE  OF  KEPHESENTATn-ES 

Wcdncsdav,  Jutv  24,  1974 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  many  Members  of  tUs  House  Imov 
by  now.  flue-cured  tobacco  farmers  in 
Georgia,  and  other  tobacco-producing 
States,  are  sufferiog  as  a  result  of  n.S. 
Department    of    Agriculture   policy    as 
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formulated  and  pronounced  by  one  Earl 
BuU.  Mr.  Butz.  despite  warnings  and 
pleas  from  tobacco  growers  and  other 
leaders  in  several  States,  decided  to  lis- 
ten to  the  large  tobacco  companies,  and 
he  Issued  an  edict  forcing  tobacco  grow- 
ers to  produce  10  percent  more  tobacco 
this  year.  1974.  than  la.«.  This  action 
came  on  the  heels  of  a  10  percent  in- 
crease in  1973.  In  production  over  1972. 
The  result  of  these  production  increases 
has  been  to  force  prices  to  remain  at  or 
near  the  level  paid  to  farmers  last  year, 
with  higher  prices  being  paid  in  only  a 
very  few  instances.  Production  costs, 
meanwhile,  have  literally  skyrocketed. 
One  of  the  most  authorative  sources  in 
the  field.  Clemson  University  Extension 
Service,  reports  production  costs  up  more 
than  40  percent  this  year  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  farmers,  and  those 
from  all  flue-cured  tobacco  producing 
region.'!,  simply  cannot  survive  on  these 
low  prices.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  GiNN  1  and  I  met  with  a  large  group 
of  tobacco  growers  in  Tifton.  Ga..  last 
Friday,  and  following  that  meeting,  1 
called  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
request  he  declare  a  "Sales  Holiday"  and 
that  he  meet  with  Mr.  Ginn.  me.  and 
other  tobacco  State  Congressmen,  as  well 
as  with  a  delegation  of  growers.  Mr.  Butz 
never  returned  my  call,  but  three  of  his 
subordinates  informed  me  that  the  Sec- 
retary did  not  have  time  to  meet  with 
me.  or  my  group  of  tobacco  producers. 
He  has  demonstrated  again  that  he  re- 
fuses to  even  aSord  them  an  audience  in 
order   that  they  might  air  legitimate 
complaints.  I  am  sick  of  Mr.  Butz  and  his 
high-handed    arrogance.    I   enclose    an 
editorial  from  the  Dally  Tifton  Gazette, 
written  by  my  dear  friend  Bob  Morrell. 
and   a    telegram    from    the   Honorable 
George  Busbee.  also  my  close  friend,  that 
also  Indicate  their  mild  displeasure  with 
this  man  who  has  set  himself  up  as  "Boss 
Butz." 
I  Prom  the  DiUy  TUton  Gazette.  July  23. 
19741 
Birra  Must  Go 
<By  Bob  Morrell) 
If  Georgia  rarmers  <and  those  clfiewbere 
too)    bad    their   way.   tiiey   probably   would 
advise   Congress   to  forget   about   President 
Nixon  and  and  a  way  to  Impeach  Secretary 
of  Agricalture  Earl  Butz  Instead, 
And  rightly  so.  based  on  the  record. 
The  latest  outburst  ol  anger,  disgust  and 
frustration  with  U.S.  Department  of  AgrlctU- 
ture  policy,  of  course.  Is  over  the  extremely 
unsatisfactory      prices      which      flue-cured 
tobacco  Is  bringing — not  only  In  Georgia  but 
also    m   North    and   South   Carolina   where 
markets  now  are  open. 

Although  prices  rose  slightly  Monday  over 
last  Thursdays  offerings,  the  bids  being 
made  on  Georgia  leaf  are  nowhere  near  what 
the  farn>er  must  realize  from  his  1974  crop 
m  order  to  malce  a  modest  profit. 

Orowera.  with  JustlBcatlon.  are  tracing  the 
cause  for  low  prices  back  to  Butz  and  his 
policy  of  exce.s8lve  tobacco  production  for 
1974— a  move  urged  by  tobacco  companies 
and  encouraged  by  the  Secretary. 

Butz'  latest  disaster  (as  far  as  farmers 
and  agri-business  are  concerned)  comes  on 
the  heels  of  other  outright  stupid  steps 
which  have  seriously  hurt  American  agricul- 
ture. These  Include: 

The  ndlculoua  wheat  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Cnlon  which  cost  both  farmers  and 
coasiuners. 
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Absurd/new  policies  on  peanuts  which 
have  hiimpercd  seriously  the  ability  of 
growers  to  realize  a  living  from  their  crops. 
AUowlng  desperately  needed  fertilizers 
to  be  exported,  an  act  which  made  the 
domestic  svallabUlty  critical  and  lient  prices 
Fkyrocketlng. 

Supporting  a  six  percent  loan  to  build  a 
fertilizer  complex  m  the  Soviet  nnion  at  a 
time  when  no  American  firm  or  farmer  can 
get  such  favorable  terms. 

The  blU  of  Indictment  against  Mr.  Butz 
could  go  on  and  on.  but  the  point  is  made. 
as  is  his  apparent  desire  to  completely  wreck 
the  entire  commodities  system  under  which 
America  has  become  the  world's  leader  in 
agriculture  production. 

And  on  top  of  this  all  comes  the  crowning 
blow— Mr.  Butz  high-handed  refusal  to  meet 
with  a  committee  of  tobacco  growers  from 
Georgia  to  discuss  the  situation  and  his 
refusal  to  converse  about  the  matter  with 
Representative  Dawson  Mathls.  a  member  of 
the  Hou.se  Agriculture  Committee. 

Georgia  and  all  other  American  farmers 
have  enough  problems  without  such  in- 
transigent politicians  esubllshing  and 
administering  their  agricultural  policies. 

If  elected  Republican  leaders  and  other 
administration  officials  have  any  hope  of 
ever  again  holding  office,  they  would  do  well 
to  move  Mr.  Butz  back  to  wherever  be  was 
before  he  began  destroying  the  nation's  aarl- 
cullural  economy. 

ALaatfT.  Ga.. 
Julu  24,  1974. 
Cong.  DAWsorr  Mathis. 
Cannon  House  Offlce  Buitdin/i, 
Washington  D.C.: 

I  am  asking  you  to  use  all  the  InAuence 
you  have  as  I  will  do  to  provide  a  voice  for 
the  farmers  of  Georgia.  I  appreciate  the  serv- 
ice you  have  performed  for  our  farmers  in 
the  post  and  know  that  you  will  continue  to 
give  your  full  attention  to  our  agricultural 
needs.  With  this  m  mind  there  Is  a  matter 
that  I  feel  la  of  the  utmost  concern  to  our 
farmers.  This  Is  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  complete  shutting  of  the  door  in  Georgia 
farmers  faces  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Earl  Butz.  To  be  more  specific  I  feel  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  should  be 
relieved  of  his  duties  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  immediately  and  I 
respectfiaiy  ask  that  you  take  steps  to  insure 
that  Mr.  Butz  Is  relieved  at  your  earliest 
convenience.  It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Butz  Is 
not  responsive  to  farm  problems  In  Georgia 
and  certainly  not  to  the  tobacco  problems 
we  are  experiencing  in  South  GeorgUi.  In 
fact  his  unwiuingness  to  cooperate  with  our 
farmers  is  a  good  example  of  his  evident 
disregard  for  Georgia's  agricultural  problems 
and  needs.  Thank  you  for  your  outstanding 
service  to  tbe  fanners  of  our  community. 
George  BtrsBcc. 
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PIONEER  DAY 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF   IDAHO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  July  24,  1974 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  24. 127  years  ago.  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  trj'lng  Journeys  in  Ameri- 
can history  was  concluded  as  the  first 
Mormon  pioneers  entered  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley, 

The  pioneer  trek  westward,  which 
ended  in  Utah  and  later  initiated  settle- 
ments In  my  own  State  of  Idaho  and  In 
other  neighboring  States,  began  early  In 


February  1846  when  the  Mormons  were 
driven  out  of  Nauvoo.  111.  The  first  groups 
to  leave  reenacted  a  scene  analogous  to 
the  early  Israelites  when  they  left  Egypt 
to  be  led  by  a  prophet  to  a  promised 
land. 

During  the  first  week  of  exodus  over 
1.300  Mormon  refugees  from  Illinois 
crossed  the  frozen  Missouri  River  to  es- 
cape persecution.  Throughout  the  fol- 
lowing year  15.000  Mormons  left  their 
homes  to  begin  the  long  journey  west- 
ward. 

They  sought  a  land  which  at  the  time 
no  one  else  wanted,  where  they  could 
worship,  as  oiu-  Constitution  provides 
in  freedom. 

During  the  journey  prophetic  lines 
were  penned  by  the  Mormon  pioneer. 
William  Clayton,  words  which  are  part 
of  the  now  famous  hymn  "Come.  Come 
Ye  Saints." 

We'll  find  a  place  which  God  for  us  prepared. 

Par  away  m  the  West 

Wliere   none  shall   come   to   hurt    or   make 

afraid: 
There  the  Saints  will  be  blessed. 

A  year  and  a  half  after  tliey  set  out.  60 
pioneers  and  18  wagons  were  led  into  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley  by  Brlgham  Young  to 
inherit  a  promised  land  which,  through 
the  magic  of  Irrigation,  backed  by  unre- 
mitting courage  and  toil  they  made  to 
"blossom  as  a  rose." 

The  civilization  wlilch  sprang  from  tlie 
wilderness  is  a  monument  to  those  early 
pioneers,  to  their  courage,  their  faith 
and  perseverance. 

In  our  remembrance  of  Pioneer  Day. 
a  holiday  in  many  communities  in  my 
State,  we  pay  tribute  not  only  to  the 
heritage  which  has  had  such  an  im- 
mense influence  in  the  development  of 
our  region,  but  to  the  great  personal 
achievements  of  those  early  settlers, 
many  of  them  direct  descendants  of  the 
original  colonizers  of  America. 

Looking  back  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  historic  Mormon  pilgrimage,  one 
wonders  what  it  was  that  sustained  the 
pioneers  through  the  hardships  of  their 
Journey. 

I  think  we  must  look  inward  for  the 
answer,  for  something  that  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  Mormon  pioneers  was 
even  more  tangible  than  the  mountains 
and  deserts  which  stood  between  them 
and  their  promised  land. 

By  their  own  fervent  accoimts  amply 
provided  in  journals  and  other  writings 
the  participants  in  this  endeavor  wit- 
nessed tliat  It  was  their  beUef  that  sus- 
tained them  and  carried  them  through, 
the  first  principle  of  that  belief  being 
faith. 

More  than  the  length  of  their  journey 
or  the  obstacles  in  their  path,  it  was  their 
faith  that  determined  their  destiny. 

So  it  has  always  been.  One  of  the 
greatest  needs  we  have  for  our  present 
time  and  situation  is  faith,  faith  In  our- 
selves and  in  our  cause.  We  face  new 
challenges  and  difficulties.  Our  ulti- 
mate success  or  failure  in  meeting  these 
challenges  is  more  often  determined  by 
the  degree  of  faith  and  determination 
we  ran  bring  to  the  fore  than  by  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  problem  itself. 

As  we  bring  the  experiences  of  our 
forebears  into  sharper  focus  by  an  ap- 
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propriate  remembrance  of  Pioneer  Day, 
let  us  learn  the  lessons  they  can  stfll 
teach  us.  Let  us  replace  some  of  the  de- 
spair and  doubt  In  our  country  with  hope 
and  faith  in  the  future.  In  that  way  we 
can  help  to  make  the  great  promise  ol 
America  as  true  today  as  it  was  on  July 
24,  over  a  century  ago. 


JOHN  GRINER  IS  DEAI>— LED  APGE 
TO  GREATEST  STATUS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24.  2974 

Mr.  McFAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  pre- 
viously entered  In  tbe  Record  many 
tributes  to  John  Griner.  the  recently  de- 
ceased president  emeritus  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees. 

I  Insert  articles  printed  in  the  Gov- 
ernment .standard  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

John  Gbznee  Devtloped  the  Tools;    It  Is 

Up  To  Us  to  Usb  Them  Well 

(By  Clyde  M.Webber) 

For  more  than  a  decade  Jobn  Griner  and 
AFCE  were  Bynonjrmous  to  the  virtually 
mUlloos  of  people  affected  by  his  life.  But. 
each  one  of  us  saw  John  Qrluer  through  a 
different  personal  prism. 

To  the  rank-and-file  member  of  APGE,  he 
was  a  beacon  amidst  a  morass  of  red  tape. 
Be  led  battles  for  many,  he  argued  cases  for 
one.  He  only  Insisted  that  the  Issue  be  one  of 
principle  and  his  Oeorgta-bred  Instinct  of 
right  and  wrong  would  take  over  from  there. 

To  all  Federal  workers  he  was  an  untiring 
advocate,  promising  only  that  unified  action 
wouid  guarantee  them  the  right  and  the 
privilege  to  demimd  fair  treatment  on  the 
Job;  a  fair  wage  for  work  performed  and 
their  ration  of  dignity. 

To  the  men  and  women  of  the  labor  move'- 
ment.  John  Griner  was  an  emissary  for  a  new 
kind  of  unionism.  His  foresight  ushered  in 
a  new  era  of  public  employee  unionism. 

To  the  Congress,  where  he  spent  long  hours 
alternately  persuading  and  demanding,  cod- 
dling and  berating.  John  Orlner  was  an  ar- 
ticulate spokesman  for  organized  labor. 

To  management  John  could  be  caustic  or 
cordial.  His  demeanor  was  dictated  by  how 
well  or  badly  AFGE's  membership  was  being 
treated. 

His  credo — "let  us  disigrec  without  being 
dlsa^eeable" — preceded  him  In  all  his  deal- 
ings and  provided  him  entry  to  the  highest 
levels  of  Federal  management.  He  always 
drove  a  tough  but  fair  bargain  and  he  knew 
the  complete  meaning  of  the  word  '•bargain." 

John  Orlner  died  last  month  but  the  leg- 
acy of  his  toll  remains,  symboUzed  In  the 
buUdtng  we  dedicated  to  him  when  he  re- 
tired. But  our  Indebtednes  to  him  can  never 
be  retired. 

Without  tlie  strength  and  resilience  he 
carefuUy  initiated  and  nurtured  wltl^m 
AFOE.  how  would  we  be  capable  of  defend- 
ing the  merit  system  from  the  special  in- 
tere£l<j  out  to  destroy  U?  Lacking  the  cred- 
ibility APGE  established  under  his  leader- 
ship would  anyone  listen  if  we  argued  that 
self-serving  and  avaricious  contractors  were 
out  to  undermine  the  taxpayers*  investment 
in  a  strong,  honest  Civil  Service? 

There  are  now  several  important  areas  of 
concern  to  you  and  me  that  wait  at  this 
Juncture  and  each  problem  win  demand 
every  ounce  of  resolve  we  can  muster,  using 
the  strength  and  techniques  be  helped  to 
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develop  for  us  to  make  the  lot  of  Federal 
employees  a  better  one  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

Tbe  first  of  these  concerns  is  the  pro- 
tection or  the  merit  system. 

In  this  Ume  of  deteriorating  confidence  In 
political  Institutions,  every  Federal  employee 
should  take  the  time  to  discuss  their  Jobs 
with  their  faunllles.  neighbors  and  friends. 
Federal  workers  should  feel  a  deep  sense  of 
pride  knowing  they  axe  part  of  the  overall 
mechanism  that  keeps  Government  run- 
ning: that  Uieir  position  was  seciired  on  tbe 
basis  of  a  competitive  examination;  that 
they  compete  with  other  qualified  employees 
for  every  promotion;  that  their  oath  of  of- 
flce binds  them  to  carry  out  their  duties  and 
respoiifii  bill  ties  without  favor  to  any  person 
or  Kpeclal-lntercst  group. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  very  few  Federal 
employees  who  realize  bow  unique  and  im- 
portant these  facts  are.  Instead  of  taking 
pride  In  their  work  as  civil  servants,  all  too 
many  Federal  workers  develop  aa  Inferiority 
complex  because  of  the  barrages  of  negatU-e 
propaganda  they  face  dally. 

The  second  concern  la  the  preservation 
and  improvement  of  our  Input  in  the  Fed- 
eral wage-setting  system,  both  General 
Schedule  and  Prevailing  Rate. 

Without  constant  attention  to  the  prece- 
dent we've  established  for  the  union  in  set- 
ting wages  comparable  to  those  paid  in  the 
private  sector  our  inroads  could  be  trod 
under  by  the  phoney  sloganeering  of  anti- 
union spokesmen  throughout  the  society. 

We  all  learned  an  Important  lesson  last 
year  when,  because  of  the  bad  advice  he  got 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  President  found  himself  on  the  short  end 
of  a  Senate  vote  to  reject  hte  platis  post- 
poning the  pay  raise  legally  due  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

That  lesson  combined  with  the  experience 
we've  accumulated  In  the  wage  survey  sys- 
tem for  Federal  blue  collar  employees  under 
the  Wage  Grade  Act  stands  as  convincing 
evidence  that  more  Intense  union  represen- 
tation pays  off  in  sound  dollar-and -cents 
return.'?  for  all  Federal  workers — but  more 
so  for  those  with  the  foresight  to  Join  to- 
gether under  the  APGE  banner. 

Erosions  in  the  size  and  composition  of  the 
Federal  workforce  represent  yet  another 
danger  to  dominate  our  concern. 

The  same  antl-work^r  propaganda  that  at- 
tacks the  pay-setting  mechanisms  for  Fed- 
eral workers  Is  also  steadily  unleashed  to  cut 
the  size  of  tbe  workforce  in  absolute  num- 
bers. This  fs  contrary  to  wisdom,  reason,  and 
fact;  yet  the  notion  finds  its  adherents  In 
great  numbers. 

Despite  the  increases  in  population,  dra- 
matic increases  In  the  size  of  the  nation's 
overall  workforce  of  better  than  50  percent. 
and  drastic  shifts  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  nation's  woriting  population.  Federal  em- 
ployment has  risen  by  only  14  percent  over 
the  past  20  years.  At  tbe  same  time  the  Fed- 
eral role  In  our  society  has  multiplied  ten- 
fold. That  fact  alone  makes  tbe  Federal  em- 
ployee the  most  efficient  and  productive  em- 
ployee In  the  United  States  today. 

Now.  a  record  of  efficiency  like  that  is  the 
envy  of  many  a  private -sec  tor  entrepreneur. 
But,  the  Government,  ostensibly,  operates 
without  the  protit  motive,  hence  tbe  drive  by 
profitmoguls  to  wrest  this  work  nut  of  tbe 
hand  of  public  servants  via  the  coutracting- 
out  route. 

The  kcruc!  of  this  conflict  lies  not  only  In 
the  threat  of  Job  losses  increased  contract- 
ing represents — altliough  this  is  a  primary 
consideration.  The  other  side  of  that  cdD 
is  our  concern,  as  citizens  and  ta.Kpayers,  that 
the  institution  of  Government,  as  en  Ad- 
vocate of  all  Ux  citizens,  not  to  be  turned 
Into  a  haven  for  political  cronyism  and  a 
sanctuary  of  the  profiteers. 

The  clement  of  public  ii.:rount ability  Is  the 
cornerstone  of  Government.  That  account- 
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ability  can  only  be  subverted  by  corporate 
decisionmakers. 

Take,  for  example  the  prospect  of  a  private 
Insurance  firm  running  Social  Security — a 
prospect  which,  until  recentay.  the  OMB  and 
certain  managers  in  HEW  were  actively  con- 
sidering— how  well  would  Soda!  Security 
beneficiaries  fare  with  private -sector  man- 
agers making  decisions  about  pension  pay- 
ments and  improved  services? 

Another  primary  and  ongoing  concern  of 
AFGE  is  the  low  priority  given  to  employee 
rights  under  safety  and  equal  employment 
statutes.  Federal  managers,  some  by  design. 
others  because  of  Inaensitlvlty.  frequently 
fail  to  translate  the  explicit  commitment  of 
the  Government  from  words  on  paper  to 
fundamental  and  continuing  action.  Suffice 
to  say  that  the  example  of  the  highest  levels 
of  Federal  management  encourage  non-per- 
fcrnmnce  in  both  of  these  areas,  although 
they  are  careful  to  mouth  the  philosophy  in 
public. 

These  concerns,  with  all  the  tentacles  of 
rtunlficatlon  they  hold,  continue  to  dominate 
my  interest.  Just  as  they  monopolized  the 
countless  working  hours  John  Griner  spent 
for  ten  years  tiefore  me. 

None  of  these  la  a  self-contained,  unrelated 
problem.  None  will  disappear  overnight.  BuV 
I  am  confident  each  of  them  will  fall  to  our 
persistent  and  dedicated  efforts  ttslng  th? 
example  John  set  for  us. 

John   GRiNEft  Has  Been  UNDotiBfEULT  the 
Gbeatcst  National  PacsmEirT  in  the  40- 
Yi.Aa  Histobv  or  APGE.  APL-CIO 
The  XoUowing  atatement   was  Issued   by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  National  Executive 
Council  on  the  motion  of  District  6  National 
Vice  President  A.  K.  Gardner  after  Natldnal 
Presldeut  John  F.  Orlner  submitted  his  res- 
ignation for  reasons  of  health  in  1973. 

"John  Griner  has  been  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  National  President  In  the  40-year 
hiotory  of  the  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees.  AFL-CIO. 

■'In  the  short  span  of  ten  years,  he  has 
accomplished  three  major  tasks,  any  one  of 
wlilch  would  have  been  a  signal  achievement 
In  itself  and  would  have  entitled  him  to  the 
deepest  appreciation  of  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  this  Union. 

"First,  under  his  determined  and  coura- 
geous leadership,  this  Union  has  gathered 
over  300.000  dues-paying  members,  which  Is 
weU  over  three  times  the  number  It  bad  on 
it<  roster  when  he  was  elected  to  tbe  National 
Prcildency  In  1962. 

"Second,  Orlner  accompUefbed  Congres- 
sional enactment  and  Presidential  signing  of 
Wage  Grade  legislation  this  Summer,  climax- 
ing an  eight-year  struggle  by  the  Union  for 
this  landmark  legislation  which  win  end  up 
bringing  some  700.000  Wage  Grade  workers 
in  the  Federal  Government  literally  millions 
of  doUnr.'t  in  hitherto-denied  pay,  equity  and 
Justice. 

"TTiird,  under  Griner's  leadership,  tbe 
AFGE  has  now  established  ownership  of  a 
National  Office  building  In  Waahington.  cul- 
minating a  long-cherished  dream  of  those 
who  have  been  active  In  this  Union  since  its 
beginning. 

"John  Griner  will  be  sadly  missed  but  his 
name  will  be  remembered  aa  long  as  the 
Amcrtcau  Federation  of  Oovermncnt  Em- 
ployees exists." 

Remarks  of  Cltdt  M.  WEWita 
The  following  excerpts  ore  from  the  re- 
marks of  National  President  Clyde  M.  Webber 
at  the  ceremony  dedicating  the  National 
Office  as  tbe  John  P.  Orlner  Building  as  a 
memorial  to  departing  President  Emeritus 
Griner. 

"I  believe  that  APGE  has  In  the  past  been 
blessed  with  especially  dedicated,  bold  leader- 
ship on  all  levels. 

'We  who  compose  the  present  teaderslilp 
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cacssioNu.  Recokd.  Excerpts  from  some  of 
have  pledged  ourselves  to  whatever  dedica- 
tion and  hard  work  necessar;  to  fiU  the  shoes 
which  we  have  inherited. 

■•We  are  pleased  to  be  assembled  In  a  build- 
ing bearing  John  Griner's  name. 

"For  all  these  reasons,  it  Is  mo.«  fitting 
that  the  name  selected  for  the  building  Is 
that  of  the  man  who  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  National  President  in  the  <0-year 
history  of  APOE. 

"During  the  10  years  John  Grlner  held  the 
omce  of  National  President.  AFOE  member- 
ship tripled  and  the  number  or  Exclu.^lve 
Recognitions  multiplied.  Under  John  Grlner 
AFOE  made  great  inroads  into  the  area  of 
union  participation  on  poUcy-maklUB  and 
advisory  committees. 

"In  1972  when  John  Oriner  retired  on  the 
advice  of  his  doctors.  Federal  employees  were 
enjoying  many  advances  In  pay.  benefits  and 
working  conditions  which  they  hadn't  had 
In  1963  when  he  took  office. 

•We  Uitend  to  continue  the  legacy  John 
Grlner  left  us. 

"We  currenuy  have  a  program  expanding 
our  range  of  activities:  we  hope  in  the  near 
future  to  represent  a  million  Inderal 
employees. 

"To  reach  this  goal,  we  must  take  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  available.  This  will 
require  cooperation  at  every  level  in  AFGE. 
J'*"  •°  Inspfratlosi  helping  us  to  achieve 
this,  all  members  and  officers  win  have  before 
us  the  model  of  the  tenacity,  the  patience, 
the  willingness  to  sacrifice  time  and  comfort 
which  has  been  the  role  of  John  P  Grlner 
to  building  the  AFGE  into  the  largest  and 
best  union  Federal  employees  have  ever  had  " 
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I  love  best,  the  finest  group  on  God's  Rreen 
earth." 

Typically,  one  of  Grmers  last  requests  waa 
for  some  songs  from  one  of  his  favorite  sing- 
ers. Timothy  Green,  a  member  of  Local  918 
at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base  in  Oklahoma  City, 
who  had  come  to  the  banquet. 

Many  members  of  Congress  had  found 
Grlner  a  stubborn  advocate  and  a  canny  ne- 
gotiator on  legislation,  and  a  long  list  o( 
managements  top  officials  had  discovered 
him  to  be  a  belligerent  adversary  on  person- 
nel policies  that  he  felt  denied  Civil  Service 
employees  their  rights,  their  equity,  or  sim- 
ple Justice. 

This  profound  faith  In  the  Civil  Service 
this  complete  Identification  with  Its  employ- 
ees, his  devotion  to  AFGE,  and  finally,  his 
cheerful  willingness  to  give,  ultimately  all 
he  hud  to  offer  to  hU  cause — these  were  Ihe 
hoIlm.irk..i  of  John  P.  Grlner. 
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This  Has  Betn  a  Labom  or  Lo\-e.  Doing  Fome- 
THiNo  roa  THi  Pi:opi.E  I  Love 
John  F.  Gnner's  last  public  utterances  as 
a  National  Officer  of  APGE  Illustrated  typi- 
cally  and  clearly  two  of  the  strongest  forces 
underlying  his  conduct  as  the  unions  chief 
executive— his  deep.  abldUig  love  of  the  peo- 
ple he  represented,  and  his  fierce  pride  In 
the  Civil  Service  as  a  bulwark  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Orlners  last  official  testimony  as  AFGE  Na- 
tional President  was  before  the  House  Post 
Office  and  CIvU  Service  Committee,  and  was 
a  sharp  rebuttal  to  certain  aspects  of  a  con- 
dcitmatlon  of  the  CIvU  Service  by  a  Nad-r 
task  force. 

Orlner's  answer  to  aspersions  on  the  per- 
formance of  CIvU  Service  employees  was 

"I  state  frankly  to  you  that  the  American 
people  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
caliber  and  competence  of  Federal  employees 
as  a  whole. 

"Without  them,  that  vast  modern  enter- 
prise caUed  the  United  states  of  America 
could  not  function  at  all." 

Then  gaunt  and  aching  with  the  ailment 
that  was  eventuaUy  to  be  the  one  antagonist 
he  could  not  overcome,  Grlner  rose  at  the 
farewell  testimonial  banquet  tendered  to 
him,  and  with  a  hoarse  voice  reiterated  his 
alfectlon  for  the  members  of  the  union  for 
which  he  had,  m  the  final  anolvsls,  sacri- 
ficed his  health. 

■When  you  said  to  me.  'God  bless  you,'  you 
said  the  kindest  words  you  could  have  said  " 
Grlner  statetL 

"This" — he  said  to  referring  to  hia  career 
as  National  Vice  President  and  National  Pres- 
ident— "has  been  a  labor  of  love,  doing  some- 
thing for  the  people  I  love." 

"It  Is  you."  he  said,  m  reviewing  the 
union's  growth  and  Influence,  "who  did  this, 
not  John  Oriner." 

"I  just  happened  to  be  In  the  right  place 
at  the  right  tune.  You've  come  a  long  way. 
but  you  are  Just  at  the  begUmlng." 

•FlnaUy. "  Oriner  concludad.  "this  la  ttw 
last  time  I  shall  talk  to  the  group  of  people 
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The  following  are  excerpU  from  a  state- 
ment made  by  AFI^CIO  Secretary -Treasurer 
Lane  Kirkland  at  a  testimonial  dinner  ten- 
dered to  reUrlng  National  President  John  F 
Grlner   Jan.  27,  1973. 

■Brother  Oriner  serves  with  dedication 
and  distinction,  as  a  vice  President  and  a 
valued  member  of  our  (AFL-CIO)  Executive 
Council.  He  has  demonstrated  there  an  un- 
common talent  for  common  sense,  wise  coun- 
sel and  sound  Judgment  .  .  . 

"...  when  other  people  were  soapbox- 
Ing  about  organizing  the  unorganized.  John 
Grlner  was  doing  It — and  doing  It  In  one  of 
the  toughest  fields,  public  employment. 
When  John  took  over  the  reins  of  the  union 
m  1963.  It  had  under  100.000  members  .  .  . 
And  within  10  years,  under  John's  leadership, 
the  memtiershlp  tripled  to  over  300.000—^ 
and  the  union  won  representation  rights  for 
more  than  600,000. 

"But  the  union  didn't  Just  get  bigger. 
It  got  smarter  and  more  competent.  Tou 
forged  the  Instrumetalltles  a  modern  union 
needs  to  meet  the  complicated  problems  of 
public  employment — to  meet  the  complicated 
needs  of  a  memtjershlp  that  Is  filty-fiity 
blue  collar  and  white  collar. 

"This  Is  the  stuff  and  substance  of  the 
labor  movement.  This  Is  our  day-to-day  work. 
This  Is  the  core  around  which  we  build — 
and  from  which  we  reach  out  and  place  be- 
fore society  as  a  whole  the  large  agenda  of 
social  and  economic  Justice  that  Is  labor's 
program  for  America. 

"This  Is  not  the  stuff  and  substance  of 
newspaper  headlines.  It  won't  get  you  on 
the  6  o'clock  news — unless  you  go  out  on 
strike. 

"But  It  Is  vitally  Important  work— and 
It  gets  more  Important  every  day.  It  has  to 
do  with  the  quality  of  life— which  Is  also 
to  say  the  quantity  of  means— of  millions 
of  people.  As  life  and  work  become  more  com- 
pleit.  the  Individual  needs  more  than  ever, 
not  less,  the  protection  of  a  strong  and  effec- 
tive tuiion. 

"Such  unions  are  built  by  men  like  John 
Grlner,  who  offer  a  special  kind  of  leader- 
ship. It's  tough:  It's  solid:  it's  rooted  m 
common  sense.  It  solves  problems.  It's  honest. 
It  builds  a  record  of  achievement,  not  rhet- 
oric. 

"We  need  more  of  that  leadership— not 
Just  In  the  labor  movement  but  throughout 
American  life." 

Messages  of  Condolenxb 
A  flood  of  measagea  of  condolence  to  Presi- 
dent Emerlttu  John  P.  Orlner's  family  and 
friends  In  AFOE  was  sent  by  members  of  the 


Senate  and  House  or  published  In  the  Cok. 
these  and  other  messages  follow: 

Whereas,  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service  of  the  United  States  Senate  is 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  contributions  of 
John  P.  Grlner  to  the  formulation  of  legis- 
lation affecting  the  compensation,  working 
conditions  and  benefits  of  Federal  em- 
ployees . . . 

Resolved,  that  the  Committee  .  .  .  do-s 
hereby  express  Its  condolences  to  the  widow 
and  family  of.  along  with  Its  unending  ap- 
preciation for  the  contributions  made  by 
John  P.  Grlner  to  the  welfare  of  Government 
Employees. 

c:ale  McCes.  Chairman;  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph. Quentin  N.  Burdlck.  Ernest  P 
Holllngs.  Prank  E.  Moss.  Hlriun  L 
Fong.  Ted  Stevens.  Henry  Bellmon  and 
Robert  J.  Dole. 
John  Grlner  was  untiring  In  his  efforts 
to  better  the  lot  of  those  whom  he  repre- 
sented and  to  Improve  their  working  condi- 
tions and  relationships  .  .  ." — John  J.  Plynt, 

"His  death  will  be  deeply  regretted  by  aU 
Alaskans.  I  can  only  hope  that  John  Orlner's 
tradition  of  honest,  strong  representation  of 
his  constituents,  and  he  had  constituents  In 
the  same  manner  that  we  In  Congress  have 
constituents.  wUI  be  remembered  and  contin- 
ued I  shall  miss  him  as  a  great  American  and 
as  a  good  friend,  and  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  family."- Ted  Stevens. 

"I  came  to  regard  John  Grlner  os  a  friend 
and  adviser.  I  always  found  him  to  be  a  ded- 
icated, fair  and  toughmlnded  advocate  for 
the  well-being  of  all  Civil  Servants.  Every 
Federal  employee  owes  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude tor  the  many  battles  he  led  during  his 
distinguished  career.  We  will  all  miss  him  "— 
James  M.  Hantey. 

"His  dedication  and  energetic  pursuit  of 
greater  benefits  and  better  guarantees  of 
employees'  rights  serve  as  the  finest  exam- 
ple to  follow  for  those  of  us  who  represent 
Federal  employees'  Interests  " — Jerome  R 
Waldle. 

"He  was  a  devoted  and  dedicated  leader 
who  knew  the  value  and  necessity  of  effec- 
tive representation  for  America's  Civil 
Servants.  His  service  as  AFOE  President 
spanned  virtually  my  entire  career  m  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  the  force  of  his  lead- 
ership was  highly  visible  In  the  state  of  Kan- 
sas as  well  as  In  the  halls  of  Congress  "— 
Robert  Dole. 

"Even  after  John's  reth-ement  as  President 
of  the  APGE  his  presence  was  felt  on  the 
Hill  wherever  rules  and  laws  affecting  Fed- 
eration members  were  discussed.  The  Bible 
tells  us  that  Ood  Is  guarded  In  his  waya  and 
until  the  plan  of  life  is  known  to  all.  we  must 
be  content  In  understanding  that  the  spirit 
of  what  John  Grlner  stood  for  will  always 
be  with  Us  aldhig  in  efforts  to  shape  and 
better  Government."— <Juentln  N.  Burdlck. 
•John  P.  Grlner  was  a  true  American  In 
every  sense.  His  legislative  battles  were 
fought  for  the  sole  purpose  of  aiding  those 
who  most  required  help  and  were  unable  to 
help  themselves.  His  work  benefitted  citizens 
generally.  ...  He  was  a  man  of  coiuuge  who 
lo  ight  with  all  his  heart  and  sph'lt  for  the 
principles  In  which  he  believed."- Jennings 
Randolph. 

"The  Government  worker  never  had  a  more 
loyal  friend  or  devoted  servant  than  John 
Grlner.  Mrs.  Daniels  Joins  me  In  expressing 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  the  Grlner  family 
In  their  hour  of  bereavement.  However.  I 
Itnow  that  when  the  Immediate  shock  wears 
off  they  will  have  the  memory  of  a  very  won- 
derful man  to  comfort  them."— Domlnlck 
V.  Daniels. 

"John's  unsurpassed  effectiveness,  dedica- 
tion and  loyalty  protected  the  rights  and  en- 
hanced the  welfare  of  every  employee  of  the 
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Government  of  the  United  SUtes  . . .  For- 
tunately, John  lived  to  see  many  of  hla 
dreams  transferred  Into  law.  The  compara- 
bility bill  and  the  wage  board  blU  are  two 
out£tandlug  examples  of  the  many  measures 
passed  by  Congress  largely  due  to  tJie  eCTec- 
tive  hard  work  of  John  Grlner." — Carl  Albert. 
"Some  of  my  earliest  recoUection  of  work 
on  Federal  employee  legislation  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  include  deep  conversations  with  John. 
His  counsel  in  formal  bearings  and  in  pri- 
vate discussions  was  always  incisive,  knowl- 
edgeable and  sincere.  His  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  Federal  employees  every- 
where and  his  ability  to  articulate  those 
problems  to  me  and  other  members  of  the 
Senate  POCS  Committee  were  always  ap- 
preciated."— Hiram  L.  Fong. 

"It  was  with  great  sadness  that  I  learned 
of  the  death  of  John  Grlner,  who  will  long 
be  remembered  for  his  landmark  accomplish- 
ments as  the  dedicated  leader  of  the  APGE. 
His  strength  and  dedication,  his  service  and 
loyalty  were  admired  by  all  who  knew  him. 
We  on  Capitol  HlU  wUl  miss  his  wise  counsel 
and  vigorous  leadership." — Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey. 

"Few  labor  leaders  have  achieved  the  pre- 
eminence as-wclated  with  John  Orlner's 
career.  During  hia  tenure  as  President.  AFGE 
tripled  its  membership  .  .  .  His  death  is  not 
only  a  profound  loss  to  his  friends,  but  an 
Immense  loss  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
ClvU  Service  employees  who  benefitted  from 
his  leadership."— Charles  H.  Wilson, 

"His  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  those  of  us 
who  were  fortimate  to  be  counted  as  his  close 
friends.  His  death  is  also  a  tremendous  loss 
to  the  American  labor  movement.  John  was 
truly  a  pioneer.  The  strides  made  by  the 
Federal  employees  in  recent  years  can  be 
attributed  mainly  to  the  AFGE,  which  has 
been  almost  synonymous  with  the  name 
John  Grmer."— Frank  E.  Moss. 

"John  and  I  did  not  always  agree,  but  he 
was  a  man  I  always  liked,  a  man  I  felt  I 
could  always  trust,  and  a  man  who  knew  how 
to  work  out  realistic  compromises  without 
wavering  in  the  cause  he  represented.  He 
typified  the  beat  of  what  Federal  employee 
organizations  had  to  offer.  Both  the  AFOE 
and  the  Civil  Service  In  general  are  the  better 
for  his  service."— David  N.  Henderson. 


POSSIBLE  SHORTAGE  OP 
NATURAL  GAS 


HON.  PHIUP  E.  RUPPE 

OF   SIICHICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24,  1974 
Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
heard  Federal  Energy  Administrator. 
John  C.  Sawhlll.  remark  on  national  tel- 
evision this  past  weekend  that  the  United 
States  faces  a  possible  shortage  of  nat- 
ural gas  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 
In  that  light,  I  would  think  it  only  logical 
that  we  do  all  we  can  to  facilitate  the  de- 
livery of  this  natural  commodity,  rather 
than  impede  it.  The  action  ol  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  reducing  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  requested 
budget  for  environmental  impact  studies 
of  natural  gas  pipelines  from  the  Arctic 
Circle  by  $1  million— from  $4.5  million  to 
$3.5  million — will  unfortunately  have 
that  effect. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  persi>nnel 
within  the  Interior  Department  respon- 
sible for  these  studies  that  this  cutback 
in  funds  could  mean  about  a  3-month 
delay  in  the  issuance  of  their  reports. 
Now.  to  some  this  may  not  sound  like 

an    tmreasonable    amount    of    time 3 

months — but  this  will  have  the  resultant 
effect  of  postponing  action  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  which,  after  re- 
ceiving these  statements,  must  then  de- 
cide who  will  build  the  pipeline  network 
from  Prudhoe  Bay  In  Alaska  to  the  lower 
48.  as  many  call  the  continental  United 
States,  and  by  what  route  this  network 
will  tlien  travel 

As  many  of  you  may  know,  the  Arctic 
gas  consortium  has  already  filed  with 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  per- 
mission to  build  a  pipeline  from  Prudhoe 


Bay,  under  which  lie  an  estimated  26  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  natural  gas,  to  the 
Canadian-American  border.  This  could 
link  up  with  a  proposed  pipeline  from  the 
Mackenzie  Delta  in  Canada  which  has 
approximately  7  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas 
reserves.  It  is  expected  that  the  Ea  Paso 
Co.  will  soon  apply  for  a  permit  for  the 
route  from  Prudhoe  Bay  but  their  plan 
involves  gas  liquefication  and  transporta- 
tion from  Alaska  through  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  west  coast. 

Well  over  50  petitions  to  Intervene  in 
the  FPC  proceedings  have  been  filed  and 
accepted  by  that  Agency.  I  personally 
joined  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  Anderson),  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  <Mr.  Aspin),  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bebcuks).  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Pren- 
ZEL).  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  FaoEHLicHi.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenxowski)  In  a 
petition  to  intervene.  While  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  speak  for  the  six  others,  I  favor 
a  route  directly  to  the  Midwest  so  that 
the  citizens  of  those  States  are  not  shut 
off  from  needed  gas  supplies  as  may  well 
be  the  case  with  the  Alaskan  oU  which 
will  go  directly  to  the  west  coast. 

But  I  would  stress  that  a  vote  for  this 
amendment  to  the  Interior  Department's 
appropriation  would  not  have  been  con- 
strued as  support  for  one  route  over  the 
other.  Rather,  it  would  have  been  con- 
strued as  a  vote  for  an  Increased  supply 
of  natural  gas  when  we  may  face  severe 
shortages  In  the  future.  Speed  Is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Any  delay  should  be 
avoided  in  clearing  the  way  for  the  de- 
livery of  this  important  gas.  The  $1  roll- 
lion  extra  not  appropriated  this  after- 
noon could  have  proved  to  be  a  valuable 
investment  in  our  Nation's  energy  sup- 
Plies.  I  am  indeed  sorry  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  failed  to  so  act.  It  was  a 
serious  mistake. 


SENATE— Thursday,  July  25, 1974 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lavvton  Chiles. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida. 


The  Reverend  B.  Cortez  Tipton. 
ACSW,  executive  director,  Council  of 
Churches  of  Greater  Washington,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind,  en- 
able us  to  know  Thy  mighty  works.  Help 
us  to  truly  tmdei^tand  this  great  ven- 
ture— our  United  States  of  America^as 
Your  crucible  of  every  national  origin 
and  faith.  This  honorable  lawmaking 
body,  the  U.S.  Senate,  which  is 
ever  watchful  of  peace,  freedom,  and 
justice  for  this  melting  pot  of  human 
anticipation,  is  another  example  of  Thy 
mighty  works.  Keep  the  Members  there- 
of ever  mindful  of  the  rewards  of  their 
burdens. 

Most  Merciful  Father,  we  are  awar« 
that  the  world  awaits  the  finished  prod- 
uct of  our  united  efforts,  the  results  of 
which  will  reveal  the  real  worth  and 
workings  of  freedom  and  progress.  May 
we,  as  the  constituency  of  Members  of 
this  Senate,  be  willing  to  imderglrd  their 


efforts,  and  demonstrate  the  responsi- 
bility that  goes  with  this  freedom  we 
seek  so  diligently.  For,  indeed,  we  are 
thankful  that  this  is  in  essence  Your 
message  to  us  who  are  privileged  to  work 
together  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
quality  of  man.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTINO  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  E/tsTUurs) . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

XIS.  SENATE. 
PBCStDBKT  PRO  TEMPOKC, 

Was)iington,  DC,  July  25, 1974. 
JTo  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate on  oOclal  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Lawton 
Cunxs.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida, 
to  perform  the  duucs  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absents. 

James  O.  Eastijind. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CHILES  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  July  24,  1974.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE3JT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  todav 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  367— NAMING 
DEMOCRATIC  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 
AND  ITS  CHAIRMAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  permission  of  the  distinguished  act- 
ing Republican  leader,  I  would  like  at 
this  time  to  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk 
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relative  to  the  designation  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Senators  who  have  been  named  by 
the  steering  committee,  approved  by  the 
Democratic  conference,  for  considera- 
tion at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legMative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

s.  Ris.  367 
Resolution    naming    the    majority    partyj 
memberailp    on    the    Committee    on    the 
Budget 

fiejolred.  That  the  following  shall  con- 
stltuto  the  majority  party's  memberahlp  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  ot  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  remainder  of  the  93d  Congieas. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  committee  be  read,  but  not 
the  chairman. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows; 

Mr.  Uaomoson.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Momi)ai.e 
Hi.  Houracs,  Mr.  Cbansion,  Mr.  Chues,  Mr. 
Aaot'BSEK.  Mr.  BiSEN. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  was 
Mr.  Musxis's  name  called? 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follo»-s : 

Mr.  UoBKii. 
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The  U3.  Air  Force  In  Tlialland  has  been 
having  Its  troubles  lately,  ao  there  was  little 
surprise  loft  week  when  the  Bangkok  au- 
thorities asked  the  Americans  to  stop  recon- 
nalssanc*  OJghta  over  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  quesuon  now  arises  as  to  who  actually 
asked  whom. 

The  government  of  Thailand  had  never 
before  made  a  point  of  placing  restrictions 
on  American  planes,  which  were,  to  say  the 
least,  fighting  a  major  air  war  In  Vietnam 
and  Laos  from  Thai  bases.  Some  American 
pilots  from  Thai  bases  are  still  getting  com- 
bat pay  for  supply  flights  Into  Cambodia. 
Authoritative  informanu  now  say  the  ini- 
tiative to  stop  the  Indian  Ocean  reconnais- 
sance flights  came  from  the  Americans 
themselves. 

The  Thai  announcement  was  a  smoke 
screen  worked  out  by  U5.  Ambassador  Wll- 
ILun  Klntner.  the  We.st  Point  general  turned 
scholar-diplomat,  and  Thai  Foreign  Min- 
ister Charunthan  Issarangkuu. 

The  evident  design  was  to  Increase  pres- 
sure on  the  U.S.  Congress  to  approve  almost 
•30  million  for  the  improvement  of  base 
facilities  on  the  Indian  Ocean  Island  of 
Diego  Oarcla.  The  Idea  was  that  if  any  neces- 
sary reconnaissance  flights  could  no  longer 
be  flown  from  Thailand,  the  base  at  Diego 
Garcia   would   become  even  more  vital 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  majority  leader  wish  the 
resolution  divided,  .so  that  there  will  be 
a  separate  vote  on  the  clialrman' 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Yes;  that  was  my 
Intention,  But  I  wanted  Mr,  Mdskie's 
name  on  there  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. His  name  has  been  read  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution  as  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  resolution,  as  to  the  members  of 
the  committee,  was  agreed  to. 

The  question  is  on  the  namini!  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  iMr,  Muskie)  as 
chairman. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr,  Mtrsiai)  is  designated 
as  chairman  of  the  committee. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


US. 


THAI-FLIGHT    BAN    SEEN    AS 
POLITICAL   PLOY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  morning's  Los  Angeles  Times  is  an 
Interesting  story  by  Mr.  George  Mc- 
Arthur.  The  title  of  the  story  is  'US. 
Thai-Flight  Ban  Seen  as  Political  Ploy." 
I  would  like  to  read  to  the  Senate  an 
excerpt  from  the  story.  It  Is  from 
Bangkok  ; 


This  Is  a  most  interesting  observation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire newsstory  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RicoxD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Ji;ly  25.  1974 J 
Smokb  Scrjxn  Worked  Out  ar  Amoassadok^ 

U.S.  TM»i-Fi,icHt  Baw  Seen  as  PoLrric,\L 

Ploy 

(By  George  McArlhur) 

Bangkok, — The  tJ,S,  Air  Force  In  Thailand 
hi)  been  having  its  troubles  lately,  so  there 
was  little  surpri.se  last  weelc  when  the  Bang- 
kok authorities  a,sked  the  Americans  to  stop 
reconnaissance  nights  over  the  Indian  Ocean, 

The  qtiestlon  now  arises  as  to  who  ac- 
tually asked  whom. 

Tile  eovernmciit  ol  Thailand  had  never 
before  made  a  point  of  placing  resvrictlons 
on  American  pluues.  which  were,  to  say  the 
le*st.  fighting  a  major  air  war  fn  Vietnam 
ond  Laos  from  Thai  bases.  Some  American 
pilots  from  Thai  bases  are  still  getting  com- 
bat pay  for  supply  flights  Into  Cambodia. 

Authoritative  informants  noar  say  the  Uil- 
tlative  to  stop  the  Indian  Ocean  reconnais- 
sance flights  came  from  the  Americans  them- 
selves. 

The  Thai  anhoun.tement  was  a  smoke 
.irrccn  worked  out  by  VS.  Ambassador  WD- 
llam  Klntner.  the  West  Point  general  turned 
.'choliit-dlplomat.  and  Thai  Foreign  Minister 
Chnrunthan  Ls,^arangkun, 

The  evident  design  »-as  to  Increase  prcs- 
[iure  on  the  U.8,  Congresa  to  approve  almost 
WO  mUll'jn  lor  the  Improvement  of  base  fa- 
cilities on  the  Indian  Ocean  island  of  Diego 
Garcia,  The  Idea  was  that  If  any  necessary 
reconnaissance  flights  could  no  longer  be 
noxn  from  Thailand,  the  base  at  Olego  Gar- 
cia would  become  even  more  vital. 

At  any  rate,  after  American  prompting  the 
Thais  dutlfuUy  made  their  announcement, 
stating  that  American  missions  from  Thai- 
land were  to  be  confined  to  those  designed 
to  enforce  the  Paris  peace  agreement  of  1972 
concerning  Vietnam.  Laos  and  Csrahodla. 
The  Thai  government  proceeded  to  get  a 
little  more  mfleage  from  the  American-In- 
spired announcement  by  Implying— for  res- 
tive domestic  consumption — that  Thai  au- 
thorities Intended  to  take  a  flrmer  look  at 
the  whole  base  situation  from  now  on. 

In  fact,  the  government  ot  Thailand  h.ia 
never  given  the  Amfrlcins  any  real  trouble 
over  the  bases  and  Is  unlikely  to  do  so  now 
even  though  clvnian  Premier  Sanya  Tham- 


musat,  a  former  university  reactor,  la  men 
vulnerable  to  popular  pressures  than  tbe 
previous  mUltary  regime. 

The  present  rate  of  withdrawal,  which  will 
see  the  VS.  presence  down  to  about  360 
planes  and  27.000  men  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  Is  delicately  balanced  to  meet  Thai  do- 
mestic requirements  and  leave  the  Dnlled 
states  with  ample  military  punch  In  South- 
east Asia, 

ThaUand's  hawkish  generals  are  tempo- 
rirUy  out  of  power,  but  not  without  po- 
Utlcal  clout.  They  and  the  American  pres- 
ence reassuring.  Furthermore,  the  with- 
drawals under  way  ar«  causing  economic 
dislocations  that  the  government  can  111 
afford,  despite  the  continuing  pleas  of  some 
students. 

The  question  Is  not  so  much  whether  the 
bases,  built  at  an  Initial  cost  of  jeso  mmion 
(U.3.).  should  remain  It  revolves  around 
what  possible  use  they  might  be  to  both 
Thailand  and  the  United  States. 

The  Interplay  Involving  Indian  Ocean  re- 
connaissance Bights  indicates  the  bases  can 
be  used  for  political  purposes  or  for  purposes 
somewhat  remote  from  Thailand's  security 
or  American  power  In  South  Vietnam. 

In  fact,  the  bases  are  now  being  used  for 
reconnaissance  flights  over  Laos,  probably  by 
tinmanned  drone  aircraft.  The  XJS.  Embassy 
in  Bangkok,  asked  about  reconnaissance 
flights  over  the  Indian  Ocean,  replied-  "The 
VS^  Is  not  currently  Bying  surveillance 
flights  over  the  Indian  Ocean." 

Asked  about  flights  over  Laos,  the  reply 
was:  -We  do  not  discuss  the  specifics  of  re- 
connaissance flights." 

Given  the  nature  of  the  Indochina  war  and 
the  uncertain  peace  agreements  so  far  con- 
cluded. It  Is  almost  unthinkable  that  the 
United  States  would  soon  forego  Intelligence- 
gathering  flights  of  one  sort  or  another. 

However,  the  big  question  now  la  whether 
the  Thai  bases  wlU  ever  again  be  used  for 
major  attacks  on  North  Vietnam—or  else- 
where. 

The  tJnIted  States  has  privately  told  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  of  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  that  such  air  support 
In  the  future  Is  virtually  ruled  out.  even  la 
the  event  ot  a  large-scale  and  open  North 
Vietnamese  offensive.  Although  this  was  done 
to  Impress  upon  Thleu  that  South  Vietnam 
must  be  prepared  to  do  all  the  flghtlng  now- 
adays. The  United  States  was  careful  not  to 
close  the  door  absolutely. 

The  rationale  for  the  Thai  bases  Is  based 
on  three  premises: 

President  NUon  has  demonstrated  In  the 
past  that  he  Is  wllUng  to  unUaterally  order 
air  strikes  If  he  feels  It  necessary  and  Mr 
Nixon  remains  the  US.  Commander  In  Chief, 
In  the  event  of  an  enormous  North  Viet- 
namese offensive,  the  United  States  would 
present  Its  cose  to  Congress,  which  might 
change  its  mind  and  remove  present  restric- 
tions on  northern  air  strikes. 

In  any  event,  U.S.  air  power  In  ThaUand 
Is  a  restraming  Influence  on  North  Vietnam 
since  Hanoi  cannot  rule  out  bombing  raids 
ond  must  plan  accordingly.  Furthermore, 
supply  missions  to  Cambodia  Indicate  the 
continued  wllUngness  ot  the  United  States 
to  use  Its  air  power  advantage  In  Indochina. 
American  officials  decline  to  comment  on 
further  reductions  In  air  power  after  the 
present  schedule  Is  completed  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  officials  note,  the 
tl.S,  Air  Force  In  Thailand  wUl  remain  • 
highly  effective  weapon.  Of  the  360  aircraft 
in  the  country,  more  than  half  will  b*  eom- 
bot  Jilts. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  I  would  hope.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, as  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will,  will  look  Into  thla  matter  most,  most 
carefully. 


July  25,  197i 
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TRANSACTION    OP   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  wUl 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to  exceed 
Leyond  10:30  ajn.,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  S  minutes. 


THE    HIGH    COURT'S    DECISION    IN 
THE  TAPES  CASE 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BTTRD.  Mr.  President, 
our  system  of  government  Is  founded 
upon  the  diverse  branches  of  government 
properly  fulfilling  their  constitutional 
functions.  The  Supreme  Court's  imani- 
mous  decision  yesterday  in  the  tapes  case 
is  an  example  of  the  proper  functioning 
of  our  Government  at  its  best. 

The  Presidents  failure  to  comply  with 
the  subpena  duces  tecum.  Issued  by  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  the  production  of  64  White 
House  tapes  necessary  for  the  Watergate 
conspiracy  trial,  squarely  presented  the 
Supreme  Court  with  the  Issue  of  whether 
all  Presidential  conversations  are  im- 
mune from  the  legal  process  under  a 
doctrine  of  absolute  executive  privilege. 

The  Court  acted  promptly,  thoroughly, 
decisively,  hearing  arguments  on  July  8 
and  Issuing  its  unanimous  decision  on 
July  24.  In  rejecting  the  President's  as- 
sertion of  an  absolute  privilege  to  with- 
hold Presidential  conversations  from  the 
courts,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  one  of 
this  Nation's  finest  legal  traditions — that 
no  man  Is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  Judi- 
cial process.  Indeed,  a  court  which  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  pro-prosecution,  "law  and 
order "  Court  could  hardly  reach  any 
other  decision.  The  Court's  well-reasoned 
opinion  recognized  that  there  could  be 
times,  especially  in  the  area  of  miUtary, 
diplomatic,  and  sensitive  national  secret 
areas.  In  which  Executive  privilege  might 
prevail  and  material  might  be  validly 
withheld  from  the  courts.  But  the  Court 
rejected  the  claim  in  the  present  case, 
saying  the  demands  of  the  judicial  sys- 
tem outweighed  any  need  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  keep  these  conversations  secret. 

I  am  compelled  to  say  that  it  is  a  sad 
commentary  upon  the  state  of  public  con- 
fidence in  our  system  that  we  all 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  last  evening 
when  the  President  announced  through 
his  lawyer,  Mr.  St.  Claire,  that  he  would 
fully  comply  with  the  Court's  decision. 

Under  our  system  of  government,  there 
Is  no  citizen — whatever  his  rank  or  sta- 
tion— who  should  not  comply  or  who 
would  have  any  constitutional  or  legal 
reason  not  to  comply  with  a  decision  of 
the  lilghest  court  of  our  land.  No  man  Is 
above  the  law  in  our  land,  and  the  pub- 
1  0  has  a  right  to  the  evidence  of  every 
man  under  our  system  of  government. 

But  the  praise  for  the  Court's  role  in 
this  drama  should  not  deter  us  from 
pr.il5ing  two  other  separate  entitles  of 
our  Government  for  their  roles  in  this 
rrjceedlng. 

The  Special  Prosecutor  continues  to 
cam  the  esteem  of  all  of  us  for  his  te- 
ncvclous  pursuit  of  Justice  hi  this  case, 
often  being  confronted  by  obstacles  that 
would  have  deterred  men  of  lesser  cour- 
age. 

And,  with  pride  of  membership,  I  must 


I>olnt  to  the  role  in  this  case  of  an  ag- 
gressive and  unyielding  senatorial  com- 
mittee— the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, without  whose  efforts  to  secure  the 
pledges  of  independence  for  the  Special 
Prosecutor,  there  would  have  been  no 
decision  on  the  merits  yesterday  In  this 
landmark  case  in  the  Supreme  Court.  If 
the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee had  not  pounded  out  the  guide- 
lines for  the  Special  Prosecutor  which 
became  law  in  the  Federal  Register,  and 
if  those  members  had  not  extracted 
pledges  of  support  for  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor's independence  from  the  Acting 
Attorney  General  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral designates,  the  Special  Prosecutor 
would  not  have  had  what  the  Supreme 
Court  called  the  "unique  authority  and 
tenure"  which  gave  him  the  standing  to 
make  this  a  justifiable  case  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  which  allowed  the  Court 
to  reach  its  historic  decision  on  the 
merits  of  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  an  executive  branch 
Special  Prosecutor  relentlessly  pursuing 
evidence  sought  to  be  withheld  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  protected 
In  his  position  by  law  hammered  out 
through  the  persistence  of  a  wary  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  and  a  de- 
cision by  the  highest  Court  of  the  land 
reached  quickly  and.  yet.  with  insight 
and  care  to  preserve  the  separation  of 
powers  of  our  constitutional  system, 
show  the  proper  functioning  of  the  di- 
verse branches  of  our  Government  In 
which  all  of  our  citizens  and  history  can 
rightly  take  pride. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  briefly  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri:  I  do  not  want  to 
keep  him  waiting,  he  has  an  important 
report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE  REFORM  AND  CONFLICT 
OP  INTEREST  ACT — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  15074.  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt, 
15074)  to  regulate  certain  political  campaign 
finance  practices  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  ptu'pcses,  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommned  to  their 
respective  Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all 
the  conferees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  whlcli 
reads  as  follows: 


CoKFEacNcK  Rspoar 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJt, 
16074)  to  regulate  certain  political  campaign 
finance  practices  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  iiave  agreed  to 
recommend  ant!  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  on  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
foilowLng: 

TmX   I — SHORT   TTTLE,    DEFINITIONS 

Sec,  101,  Short  title. 
Sec,  102,  Definitions, 

TITLE  n — nNANCIAL  DISCLOS17BES 

Sec.  201,  Organization  of  poUtlcal  commit- 
tees. 

Sec,  202,  Principal  campaign  committee. 

Sec,  203,  Designation  of  campaign  deposi- 
tory. 

Sec,  204,  Registration  of  political  commit- 
tees; statements. 

Sec.  205.  Registration  of  candidates. 

Sec.  206.  Reports  by  political  committees 
and  candidates. 

Sec.  207.  Reports  by  others  than  political 
committees. 

Sec.  20B.  Formal  requirements  respecting 
reports  and  statements. 

Sec.  209.  Exemption  for  candidates  who  an- 
ticipate spending  less  than  (260. 

Sec.  210.  Identification  of  campaign  litera- 
ture. 

Sec.  211.  Effect  on  liabUlty. 
TITLE  m — onecroa  or  campazck  finance 

Sec.  301.  Establishment  of  the  Office  of  Di- 
rector. 

Sec.  302.  Powers  of  the  Director. 

Sec.  303.  Duties  of  the  Director. 

Sec.  304.  General  Accounting  Office  to  assist 
Board  and  Director. 

Sec.  305.  Nominating  committee. 

Sec.  300.  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Elec- 
tions and  Ethics, 

TITLE  IV — FINAItCX  LDOTaTIONB 

Sec,  401,  Oenenl  limitations. 

Sec,  402,  Limitation  on  expenditures, 

TITLE   V LOBBVING 

Sec,  601,  Definitions. 

Sec.  502.  DetaUed  accounts  of  contributions: 
retention  of  receipted  bills  of  ex- 
pentlitures. 

Sec.  503.  Receipts  for  contributions. 

Sec,  504,  Statements  of  accounts  filed  with 
Director, 

Sec,  505,  Preservation   of  statements. 

Sec,  506,  Persons  to  whom  title  Is  applicable. 

Sec,  507,  Registration  of  lobbyists  with  Di- 
rector: compilation  of  Informa- 
tion, 

Sec,  508,  Iteports  and  statements  under 
oath. 

Sec,  509,  Penalties  and  prohibitions. 

Sec,  SiO,  Exemptions, 

TITLt    VI CONFLICT    OP    INTXHEE  -    AND 

DISCLOSmS 

Sec,  601 ,  Conflict  of  interest. 

Sec.  602.  Disclosure  of  financial  Interest. 

TITLE  VII — PENALTIES  AND  ENFOBCEMEKT  TAX 
CaEOITS,  USX  or  SUXPL-  CAUPAICN  FCNDS, 
VOTERS'  INFOaMATION  PAHPHLETS.  SlUDT  OP 
1»T«  AND  aEPOET  ST  COt?NCIL.  EFFECTtVK 
PATES,  AMENO&IENTS  TO  OISTXICT  OF  COLOM- 
BIA ELECTION    ACT.   AND   AUTHOEIZATION 

Sec.  701.  Penalties  and  enforcement. 

Sec.  702.  Tax  credit  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions. 

Sec.  703.  Use  of  sur  lus  campaign  funds. 

Sec.  704.  A  study  of  1974  election  and  re- 
port by  CounclL 

Sec.  70S.  Effective  datea. 

Sec.  706.  Amendments  to  District  of  Colum- 
bia E^  ctlon  Act. 
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Sec.  707.  Authority  of  CouncU. 

Sec    708    Authorization  of  appropriation. 

TITLE     I— SHORT     TITLE.     UKPINITIONS 

eHO«T  TITLX 

Stc.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dla- 
trtct  of  Columbia  Campaign  Plnanca  Reform 
and  ConBict  of  Interest  Act." 
DEPUfmoNS 
Sec.  102.   When  used  in   this  Act.   unleu 
otherwise  prorided — 

(a)  The  term  "election"  means  a  primary 
runoff,  general,  or  special  elecuon  held  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of 
nomuiatlng  an  individual  to  be  a  candidate 
for  election  to  office  or  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  candidate  to  office,  and  Includes 
a  convention  or  caucus  of  a  poUtlcal  party 
held  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  such 
a  candidate. 

(b)  The  term  "candidate"  means  an  In- 
dividual who  seeks  nominauon  for  election. 
or  election,  to  office,  whether  or  not  such 
Individual  is  nominated  or  elected,  and.  for 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an  individual 
shall  be  deemed  to  seek  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election.  1-  he  has  (1)  obtained  or 
authorized  any  other  person  to  obtain  nomi- 
naung  petluons  to  qualify  himself  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  offloe. 
<3)  received  contributions  or  made  ospendl- 
tures.  or  has  given  bis  consent  for  any  other 
person  to  receive  contributions  or  make  ea- 
pendltures.  with  a  view  to  brIngUig  about 
his  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
office,  or  (3)  reason  to  know,  or  knows,  that 
any  otber  person  has  received  contributions 
or  made  expenditures  for  that  purpose,  and 
has  not  notified  that  person  in  *Titmg  to 
cease  receiving  coi.trlbutlons  or  making  ex- 
penditures for  that  piui>OGe  A  person  who 
Is  deemed  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  purpoees 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  deemed,  solely  by 
reason  of  that  status,  to  be  a  candidate  for 
the  purposes  of  any  other  Federal  Law. 

(c)  The  term  "office"  means  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Chairman 
or  member  of  the  Council  of  the  District  ol 
Columbia,  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  District  of  CoIumbU.  or  an  official 
of  a  political  party. 

<d)  The  term  "official  of  a  political  party" 
means — 

{ 1 )  national  committeemen  and  national 
comml  tteewomen; 

(3)  delegates  to  conventions  of  political 
parties  nominating  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice  Presidency  of  the  United 
States; 

(3)  alternates  to  the  o<Bcials  referred  to 
In  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  above,  where  per- 
mitted by  political  party  rules;  and 

(4)  such  memtwrs  and  officials  of  local 
committees  of  political  parties  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  duly  authorized  local  com- 
mittees of  such  parties  for  election,  by  public 
baUot,  at  large  or  by  ward  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(e)  The  term  "political  committee  '  means 
any  committee  <  including  a  D^incipal  cam- 
paign committee),  club,  association,  orga- 
nization, or  other  group  of  individuals  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of.  or  engaged  In 
promoung  or  opposing  a  poiiucal  party  or 
the  nomination  or  election  of  an  individual 
to  office. 

(f)  THe  term  "contribution"  means— 
(1)  a  gift,  subscription  (including  any  as- 
sessment, fee.  or  membership  dues),  loan 
advance,  or  deposit  of  money  or  anything  of 
value,  made  for  the  purpose  of  llnanclng  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  elecuon  campaign 
of  a  candidate  or  any  operations  of  a  political 
committee; 

(31  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make 
a  contribution  for  any  such  purpose; 

(3)  a  transfer  of  funds  between  uolitlcal 
commlttjes;  or 

(«l  the  payment,  by  any  person  other  than 
a  candidate  or  political  committee,  of  com- 
pensaUoa  for  the  personal  aemees  of  »n- 
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other  person  which  are  rendered  to  such  can- 
didate or  committee  without  charge,  or  for 
leas  than  reasonable  value,  for  any  such  pur- 
pose or  the  turnlsblng  of  goodie,  advertising, 
or  services  to  a  candidate's  campaign  with- 
out charge,  or  at  a  rate  which  U  less  than  the 
rate  normally  diarged  for  such  services. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  such  term 
shall  not  be  construed  to  include  (A)  serv- 
ices provided  without  enmpensatlon.  by  In- 
dividuals volunteering  a  portion  or  all  of 
their  time  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  or  politi- 
cal committee.  (B)  personal  services  pro- 
vided without  compensation  by  Individuals 
volunteering  a  portion  or  all  of  their  time 
to  a  candidate  or  political  committee,  (C) 
communications  by  an  organiiation,  other 
than  a  poiltlcjl  party,  solely  to  its  members 
and  theh*  families  on  ony  subject,  (D)  com- 
munications (including  advertisements)  to 
any  person  on  any  subject  by  any  oragmza- 
tiou  which  is  organized  solely  as  an  issue- 
onented  organization,  which  communications 
neither  endorse  nor  oppose  any  candidate  fof 
oftlce,  or  (E)  normal  blUlng  credit  for  a  pe- 
riod not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

(g)  The  term  "expenditure"  means- 
Ill  a  purcha.w,  payment,  distribution, 
loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or 
anything  of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
financing,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  election 
ca.'npalgn  of  a  candidate  or  any  operations 
of  a  political  committee; 

(2)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable  to  make 
an  expenditure; 

(3)  a  transfer  of  funds  between  political 
committees;  and 

(4)  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph,  such  term  shall 
not  be  constned  to  include  the  incidental 
expenses  (as  defined  by  the  Board)  mode  by 
or  on  behalf  of  mdlvlduals  In  the  course 
of  volunteering  their  time  on  behalf  of  a 
candidate  or  political  committee. 

(h)  The  term  "person"  means  an  mdivld- 
ual.  partnership,  committee,  association, 
corporation,  labor  organization,  and  any 
other  organization  or  group  of  persons. 

(1)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Director 
of  Campaign  Finance  of  the  District  or  Co- 
lumbia Board  of  Elections  and  Ethics  created 
by  title  m. 

(J)  The  term  "political  party"  means  an 
association,  committee,  or  organisation 
which  nominates  a  candidate  for  election  to 
any  office  and  qualifies  under  the  District 
ol  Colimibla  Election  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec 
l-IlOl  et  seq).  to  have  the  names  of  lu 
nominees  appear  on  the  election  ballot  as 
ihe  candidate  of  that  association,  commit- 
tee, or  organization. 

(k)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  District 
ol  Columbia  Board  of  Elections  and  Ethics 
established  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Election  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  l-llOl  et  seq  i 
and  redesignated  by  secuon  306. 

TITUB    II— FINANCIAL    DISCLOSURES 

OHCSniZATION  OF  POLmCAI.  COMMITrZCS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Every  political  commltlee 
shall  have  a  chairman  and  a  treasurer.  No 
contribution  and  no  expenditure  shall  be  ac- 
cepted or  m.ide  by  or  on  behaU  of  a  political 
committee  r.t  a  tune  when  there  Is  a  vacancy 
In  the  office  of  treasurer  thereof  and  no 
other  person  has  been  designated  and  has 
agreed  to  perform  the  functions  of  treasurer 
No  expcndttiu-e  shall  be  made  for  or  on  be- 
half of  a  political  committee  without  the  au- 
thorization of  Its  chairman  or  treasurer  or 
their  designated  agents, 

(b)  Every  person  who  receives  a  contribu- 
tion of  no  or  more  for  or  on  behalf  of  a 
political  committee  shall,  on  demand  of  the 
treasurer,  and  In  any  event  wlthm  five  days 
after  receipt  of  such  contribution,  submit  to 
the  treasurer  of  such  committee  a  detailed 
account  thereof,  including  the  amount  the 
name  and  address  (Including  the  occupaUon 
and  the  pnnelpkl  place  of  buslneaa,  if  mnyj 
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of  the  person  making  such  contribution,  and 
the  date  am  which  such  contribution  was  re- 
ceived. All  funds  of  a  political  committee 
shall  be  segregated  from,  and  may  not  be 
commingled  with,  any  personal  funds  ol 
officers,  members,  or  assocUites  of  such  com- 
mittee. 

(cj  Except  for  accounts  of  expenditures 
made  out  ol  the  petty  cash  fund  provided 
for  under  .secuon  201(b).  the  treasurer  of 
a  political  committee,  and  each  candidate 
shall  keep  a  detailed  and  eiact  account  or— ' 

(I)  all  contributions  made  to  or  for  such 
political  committee  or  candidate; 

|21  the  full  nomo  and  mailing  address 
(including  the  occupaUon  and  the  principal 
place  of  business,  it  any)  of  every  person 
making  a  contribution  of  $10  or  more  and 
the  date  and  amount  thereof; 

(3)  all  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  committee  or  candklate;  and 

(4)  the  full  name  and  mailing  addreas  (In- 
eluding  the  occupation  and  the  principal 
place  of  business,  if  any)  of  every  person  to 
whom  any  expenditure  is  made,  the  date  and 
amount  thereor  and  the  name  and  address  or 
and  office  sought  by.  each  candidate  on  whose 
behalf  such  expenditure  was  made. 

(d)  the  treasurer  or  candidate  shaU  ob. 
tain  and  preserve  such  receipted  bills  and 
records  as  may  be  required  by  the  Board. 

(e)  Each  political  committee  and  candi- 
date shall  include  on  the  foce  or  front  page 
of  ail  literature  and  advertisements  solicit- 
Ing  funds  the  following  notice:  "A  copy  of 
our  report  is  filed  with  the  Director  of  Cam- 
paign Finance  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Elections  and  Ethics". 

PaiNCIPAL  CAMPAIGH  COMUrrTEB 

Sec  202  (a)  Each  candidate  for  office  sholl 
designate  In  writing  one  polliical  committee 
OS  his  principal  campaign  committee.  The 
principal  campaign  committee  shall  receive 
au  reports  made  by  any  other  political  com- 
mittee accepting  contributions  or  making 
expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  Influenctog 
the  nomination  for  election,  or  election  o! 
the  candidate  who  designated  It  as  his  prin- 
cipal campaign  committee.  The  principal 
committee  may  require  additional  reports  to 
be  made  to  It  by  any  such  political  commit- 
tee and  may  designate  the  time  and  num. 
ber  of  au  reports.  No  pollUcal  committee  may 
be  designated  as  the  principal  campaign  com- 
mittee of  more  than  one  candidate,  except  a 
principal  campaign  committee  supporting 
the  nomination  or  election  of  a  candidate 
as  an  official  of  a  political  party  may  support 
the  nomination  or  elecuon  of  more  than  one 
such  candidate,  but  may  not  support  thi 
nomination  or  election  of  a  candidate  for 
any  public  office. 

(b)  Bach  statement  (including  the  state- 
ment of  organization  required  under  section 
204)  or  report  that  a  poiuicai  committee  Is 
required  to  file  with  or  furnish  to  the  Direc- 
tor under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  also 
be  furnished.  If  that  political  committee  Is 
not  a  prmclpal  campaign  committee,  to  the 
campaign  committee  for  the  candidate  on 
whose  behalf  that  political  committee  Is  ac- 
cepting or  making,  or  Intends  to  accept  or 
make,  contributions  or  expenditures. 

(c)  The  treasurer  of  each  political  commit- 
tee which  Is  a  principal  campaign  committee 
and  each  candidate,  shall  receive  all  reports 
and  statements  filed  with  or  furnished  to  It 
or  him  by  other  political  committees,  con- 
solidate, and  furnuh  the  reports  and  sUte- 
menu  to  the  Director,  together  with  the 
reports  ond  statements  of  the  principal  cam- 
paign committee  of  which  he  is  treasurer  or 
which  was  designsted  by  him.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  tlUe  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Board. 

OESICNATtOH   OF  CAHPAICIT   DE1>OSITORT 

Src  303.  (a)  Each  political  committee,  and 
each  candidate  accepting  contributions  or 
making  expenditures,  shaU  designate.  In  the 
registration  statement  tequUvd  imder  sec- 
tion 204  or  205.  one  national  bank  located  In 
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the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  cftxnpblgn  de- 
pository of  that  political  committee  or  can- 
didate. Each  such  committee  or  candidate 
shaJ]  maintain  a  checking  account  at  such 
depository  and  sball  deposit  any  contribu- 
tions received  by  the  committee  or  candidate 
invo  that  account.  No  expenditures  may  be 
made  by  such  committee  or  candidate  except 
by  cJiecIt  drawn  payable  to  the  person  to 
whom  the  expenditure  ts  being  made  on  that 
account,  other  than  petty  cash  expenditures 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b) . 

(b>  A  political  committee  or  candlrlate 
may  maintain  a  petty  caah  fund  out  of  which 
may  be  made  expenditures  not  in  excess  of 
1^0  to  any  person  In  connection  with  a  single 
purchase  or  transaction.  A  record  of  petty 
cash  receipts  and  disbursements  shall  be  kept 
in  accordance  Rith  requirements  established 
by  the  Board  and  such  statements  and  re- 
ports thereof  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Di- 
rector aa  It  may  require.  Payments  may  be 
made  into  the  petty  cash  fund  only  by 
check  drawn  on  the  checking  account  main- 
tained at  the  campalgti  depository  of  such 
political  committee  or  candidate. 

RCGISTBATION  OF  POLmCAt  COKftnTTEES:   STATE- 
MENTS 

Sec.  204.  <a)  Esch  political  committee  thall 
file  with  the  Director  a  statement  of  orga- 
nization within  ten  days  after  Us  organiza- 
tion. Each  such  committee  in  existence  at 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  Ille  a 
statement  of  organization  with  the  Director 
at  such  time  as  the  Director  may  prescribe — 

(b)  The  statement  of  organization  shall 
Include — 

{ 1 )  the  name  and  address  of  the  political 
committee; 

(2)  the  names,  addresses,  and  relation- 
ships of  ajcnilated  or  connected  organizations: 

<3)  the  area,  scope,  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
political  committee: 

(4)  the  name,  address,  and  position  of  the 
custodian  of  books  and  accounts; 

(5)  the  name,  address,  and  position  of 
other  principal  ofllcers.  Including  officers  and 
members  of  the  finance  committee.  If  any; 

18)  the  name,  address,  office  sought,  and 
party  affiliation  of  (A)  each  candidate  whom 
the  committee  is  supporting,  and  (B|  any 
other  Individual,  if  any.  whom  the  com- 
mittee U  supporting  for  nomination  for 
election  or  election,  to  any  public  office  what- 
ever; or.  U  the  committee  is  supporting  the 
entire  ticket  of  any  party,  the  name  of  the 
party: 

(7)  a  statement  whether  the  political  com- 
mittee la  a  continuing  ore; 

(S)  the  disposition  of  residual  funds  which 
will  be  made  la  the  event  of  dissolution: 

(9)  the  name  and  address  of  the  bank 
designated  by  the  committee  as  the  cam- 
paign depository,  together  with  the  title  and 
number  of  each  account  and  safety  deposit 
box  used  by  that  committee  at  the  deposi- 
tory, and  the  identification  of  each  Individ- 
ual authorised  to  make  withdrawals  or  pay- 
ments out  of  each  such  account  or  box:  and 

(10)  such  other  information  a?  shall  be 
required  by  the  Director. 

(c)  Any  change  In  Information  previously 
submitted  in  a  statement  of  organization 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Director  wltbUi  the 
ten-day  period  following  the  change. 

(d)  Any  political  committee  which,  after 
having  filed  one  or  more  statements  of  or- 
ganization, disbands  or  determines  it  will  no 
longer  receive  contributions  or  make  ex- 
penditures during  the  calendar  year  shall  so 
nouty  th©  Director. 

■EctsraATioN  or  CA?n>n>ATE3 
Sec.  205.  (a)  Each  individual  shall.  wltWn 
Qve  days  of  becoming  a  candidate,  or  within 
five  days  of  the  day  on  which  he.  or  any 
person  authorized  by  him  (pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 401(d))  to  do  so,  has  received  a  con- 
tribution or  made  on  expenditure  In  connec- 
tion with  his  campaign  or  for  the  purpose* 
of  preparing  to  undertake  his  campaign,  file 


with  the  Director  a  registration  statement  in 
such  form  as  the  Director  may  prescrltw. 

(b)  In  addition,  candidates  shall  provide 
the  Director  the  name  and  address  of  the 
campaign  depository  designated,  by  that 
candidate,  together  with  the  title  and  num- 
ber of  each  account  and  safety  deposit  box 
used  by  that  candidate  at  the  depository, 
and  the  identification  of  ^ch  individual  au- 
thorized to  make  withdrawals  or  payments 
out  of  such  ai^count  or  box.  and  such  other 
information  as  shall  be  required  by  the 
Director. 

CAI)C10AT7,S 

S^xr.  206.  (a)  The  txea&urcr  of  each  poUt.- 
cal  committee  eupporilng  a  candidate,  and 
'';k;  candldp.te.  required  to  register  under 
Uils  Act.  ShaU  file  with  the  Director,  and 
with  the  applicable  prmclpal  campaign  com- 
mittee, reports  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
fn  form'i  to  be  prescribed  or  approved  by  tiie 
Director.  Except  for  the  llt^t  such  report 
which  shall  be  filed  on  the  twenty-first  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  such 
reports  shull  be  filed  on  the  iOth  day  of 
M&rch,  June.  August,  October,  and  Decem- 
ber in  each  year  during  which  there  is  held 
an  election  for  the  office  such  candidate  is 
seeking,  and  on  the  fifteenth  and  fifth  days 
ni*xc  preceding  the  date  on  wMch  such  elec- 
tion Is  held,  and  also  by  the  31st  day  of 
January  of  each  year.  In  addition  such  re- 
ports shall  be  filed  on  the  3!st  aay  r'  July 
of  each  year  in  which  there  ts  no  such  elec- 
tion. Such  reports  shall  be  complete  as  cf 
such  date  aa  the  Director  may  prescribe, 
which  shall  not  be  more  than  five  days  be- 
fore the  dale  of  filing,  except  that  any  coa- 
tributloa  of  $200  or  more  received  after  the 
closing  date  prescribed  by  the  Director  for 
the  last  report  required  to  be  filed  prior  to 
the  elcf  ion  shall  be  reported  within  tweuty- 
fouf  hOLurs  after  lis  receipt. 

(b>  Each  report  under  thU  section  &iiall 
disclose — 

(1)  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  at  the 
begionlng  of  the  reporting  period; 

(2)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  (In- 
cluding the  occupation  and  the  principal 
place  of  business.  U  any)  of  each  person  who 
has  made  one  or  more  coutributions  to  or 
for  such  committee  or  candidate  (including 
the  purchase  of  tickets  for  events  such  as 
dinners,  luncheons,  rallies,  and  similar  lund- 
ralslng  events)  within  the  calendar  year  In 
an  aggregate  amount  or  value  in  excess  of 
$50  or  more,  together  with  the  amount  and 
date  of  such  contributions; 

(3)  the  total  sum  of  dividual  contribu- 
tions made  to  or  for  such  committee  or  can- 
didate during  the  reporting  period  and  not 
reported  under  paragraph  (2) : 

(4)  the  name  and  address  of  each  poUtlcal 
committee  or  candidate  from  which  the  re- 
porting committee  or  the  candidate  received, 
or  td  whicii  thr.t  committee  or  candidate 
made,  any  transfer  of  funds,  together  with 
the  amounts  and  dates  of  all  transfers; 

(5)  each  loan  to  or  from  any  perron  within 
the  calendar  year  In  an  aggregate  amount  or 
values  of  $50  or  more,  tocether  with  the  full 
nnmes  and  mailing  addresses  (Including  the 
occupation  and  the  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness. If  any)  of  the  lender  and  endorsers.  If 
any.  and  the  date  and  amount  of  such  loans; 

(6)  the  net  amount  of  proceeds  from  (A) 
the  sale  of  tickets  to  each  dinner,  luncheon, 
rally,  and  other  fundralslng  events  organized 
by  such  committee;  (B)  mass  collections 
made  at  such  events;  ond  (C>  sales  by  such 
committee  of  items  such  as  political  cam- 
paign pins,  buttons,  badges,  flags,  emblems. 
hats,  banners,  literature,  and  simUar  ma- 
tcrisls; 

(7)  each  contribution,  rebate,  refund,  or 
other  receipt  of  t>50  or  more  not  otherv/lsc 
listed  under  paragraphs  (3)  through  (6): 

(8)  the  to'ril  stun  of  all  rcceip'.s  by  or  for 


i>uc]i  committee  or  candidate  dnrteg  the  re- 
porting period; 

(9)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  iij>- 
eluding  the  occupation  and  the  prlnclpa*. 
place  of  business,  tf  any)  of  each  person  to 
whom  expenditures  have  been  mode  by  such 
committee  or  on  behalf  of  such  commute? 
or  candidate  within  the  celcndar  jeor  in  nn 
ftnuregate  amount  or  value  of  $10  or  mere. 
the  amount,  d^ite.  and  purpose  of  each  such 
expenditure  and  the  name  and  addrc^  or. 
and  office  souglit  by,  each  candJCate  en 
V.  itosc  behalf  such  expenditure  was  mads; 

(10)  the  total  sum  of  expenditures  made 
b^-  such  committee  or  candidate  during  the 
c.'.>ndnr  year; 

(11)  ibe  amomtt  and  nature  of  debts  a:)l 
ub:is^:lons  o^^ed  by  or  to  the  committee,  m 
?ULh  fcrm  as  the  Director  may  prescribe  and 
ft  continuous  reponlng  of  Its  debts  and  obii- 
gaiioiu  after  the  election  at  such  periods  a^ 
ihp  Dh*ertor  may  require  until  such  debti 
ond  obTjgition?  ore  extinguished:  and 

(12)  sAi-^-h  orher  information  as  may  l^e 
.'■equlr-d  by  the  Director. 

le)  The  reports  to  be  filed  under  f>ul>3e>r- 
tion  (a)  sh:iU  be  cumulative  during  thE^ 
calendar  year  to  which  they  relate,  but  abere 
tlicr;  has  been  no  change  in  an  Item  reported 
la  a  previous  report  during  such  year,  only 
the  unclianged  amount  need  be  carried  for- 
ward. If  no  contributions  or  expendlttu-e^ 
have  been  accepted  or  expended  during  a 
calendar  yej.r.  the  treasurer  of  the  political 
commliic-e  or  candidate  shall  file  a  Elate- 
inent  to  that  effect. 

(d)  Eaih  treasurer  of  a  political  commit- 
tee, each  candidate  lor  election  to  office, 
and  each  treasurer  appointed  by  a  candidate, 
shall  file  with  the  Director  weekly  reporu 
of  caali  contributions  on  forms  to  be  pre- 
^jribcd  or  approved  by  the  Director. 

RETORTS    IIY    OTHCB    THAN    POL1TU;aI. 

COM  Mil  TEES 

Sec.  207.  Every  person  (other  than  a  po- 
litical committee  or  candidate)  who  makes 
contributions  or  expenditures,  other  than 
by  contribution  to  a  political  committee  or 
candidate,  in  an  aggregate  amount  of  $90  or 
more  within  a  calendar  year  shall  file  witli 
the  Director  a  statement  containing  the  In- 
formation required  by  section  206.  Statements 
required  by  thU  section  shall  be  filed  on  the 
dates  on  which  reports  by  political  com- 
mittees are  filed,  but  need  not  be  cumulative. 
roaikUL    arquiEEMENTS    resfectikg    bcports 

AND    STATTMENTS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  A  report  or  statement  required 
by  this  title  to  be  filed  by  a  treasurer  of  a 
political  committee,  a  candidate,  or  by  any 
other  person,  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath 
or  ailirmhtion  of  the  person  filing  such  re- 
port or  statement,  taken  before  any  officer 
authorized  to  admlulfiter  oaths. 

(b)  A  copy  of  a  report  or  statement  shall 
be  preserved  by  the  person  filing  It  for  a 
period  to  be  designated  by  the  Board  in  a 
published  regulation. 

(C)  The  Board  shall,  by  published  regula- 
tions of  general  appUcabUUy.  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures in  the  nature  of  debts  and  other  con- 
tracts, asreemeuts,  and  prom:ses  to  make 
conLrlbuuonii  or  e::peaditure»  shall  be  re- 
ported. Such  regulations  shall  provide  that 
they  be  reported  in  separate  schedules.  In 
deicrmlnlcg  aggregate  amounts  of  contribu- 
tions and  expendUures,  amotmis  reported  as 
provided  in  such  regulations  shall  not  be 
considered  uutil  actual  payment  is  made 
EXES'.pnoK   roa   cakoidates   wi*o   oKTicirAiK 

SPCKDING   LESS   THAN    >>S0 

Sfc.  209.  Except  for  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (c)  ond  (d)  of  section  301,  and  sub- 
STCtlon  (a)  of  section  206,  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  not  apply  to  any  candidate 
who  anticipates  spending  or  spends  less  than 
$250  In  ony  one  election  and  who  has  not 
de^lguaicd  a  principal  campaign  conumitce. 
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On  the  fifteenth  d»y  prior  to  the  dale  of  the 
electlfjn  In  which  such  candidate  Is  entered. 
..i-.d  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of 
s'Th  election,  such  candidate  shall  certify  to 
tilt?  Director  that  he  baa  not  spent  more  than 
«3-^o  in  such  election. 

llItNTinCATIOM     op     CAMPAIGN     I.rrEXATimC 

Src.  210.  All  newspaper  or  magazine  ad- 
vertising, posters,  circulars,  billboard,  band- 
biila,  bumper  stlclcera.  sample  ballots,  and 
other  printed  matter  with  reference  to  or 
Intended  for  the  siipport  or  defeat  of  a  cnn- 
dtdate  or  group  of  candidates  for  nomination 
or  election  to  any  public  office  shall  be  Iden- 
tified by  the  words  "paid  for  by"  foUowed 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  payer  or  the 
committee  or  other  person  and  its  treasurer 
on  u'lo&e  behalf  the  material  appears, 

EFFECT   ON    UABILmt 

Sic.  an.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued as  creating  or  limiting  in  any  way  the 
liability  of  any  person  under  existing  law  for 
any  financial  obligation  incurred  by  a  polit- 
ical committee  or  candidate. 

TITLE  III— DIRECTOR  OF  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE 


July  25,  1974 


eSTASLISMMENT     OF     THE     OFFICE     OF     DTBCCTOR 

Stc.  301.  (a)  There  is  eatablUhed  wUhlu 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Elections 
and  Ethics  the  offlce  of  Director  of  Campaign 
Ptn&nce  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "Director").  The  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
the  Director,  except  that  on  and  after  Jan- 
uary 2.  1975.  any  vacancy  m  thp  office  of 
Director  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  bv 
the  Mayor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Council.  Such  appointments  shall  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  governing 
appointments  in  the  competitive  service. 
The  Director  shall  be  et.tltled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  maximum  rate  as  may  be 
established  from  time  to  time  for  grade  16 
ol  the  General  Schedule  In  section  5332  of 
title  5  of  the  Uni*-d  States  Code,  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  administrative  opera- 
tions of  the  Board  pertaining  to  this  Act  and 
sliall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
delegated  or  asaSgued  to  him  from  time  to 
time  by  regulations  or  orders  of  the  Board. 
However,  the  Board  thall  not  delegate  lo  the 
Director  the  making  of  regulations  regardina 
elections. 

<b>  The  Board  may  appoint  a  General 
Counsel  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  6  of  the  United  Slate*  Ccxle,  governing 
Bppotncments  In  the  competitive  service  to 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board.  The  Gen- 
eral Counsel  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  same  rate  as  the  Director  of 
the  Board  and  shall  be  responsible  solely 
to  The  Board.  The  General  Coun  ,el  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  may  be  delegated  or 
assigned  to  him  from  time  to  time  by  regu- 
lation or  order  of  the  Board. 

)c)  In  any  appropriate  case  where  the 
Board  upon  Us  own  motion  or  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Director  makes  a  finding  of 
an  apparent  violation  of  this  Act.  u  shall 
refer  such  ca-e  to  the  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  prosecution 
and  shall  make  public  the  fact  of  such  refer- 
ral and  the  basbi  for  such  finding.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Board,  through  its  General  Counsel 
shall  initiate,  maintain,  defend,  or  appeal  any 
civil  action  fin  the  name  of  the  Board)  re- 
lating to  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  The  Board  may.  through  Its  Gen- 
eral Coun-^i.  petition  the  courts  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  declaratory  or  injunc- 
tive relief  concerning  any  action  covered  by 
li\e  provisions  of  this  Act. 

POWZX3    op   THE    DiaECTOR 

Src.  303.  (a)  The  Director,  under  regula- 
tions of  general  applicability  approved  by  the 
Board,  shall  have  the  power— 

1I»    to  re<iu)re  any  person  to  submit  in 


writing  such  reports  and  atiswers  to  ques- 
tions as  the  Director  may  prescribe  relating 
to  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
this  Act;  and  such  submission  shall  be  made 
within  such  reasonable  period  and  under  oath 
or  otherwise  as  the  Director  may  determine; 
12)  to  administer  oaths: 

(3)  to  require  by  aubpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  ail  documentary  evidence  relating  to 
the  execution  of  Its  duties; 

(4)  in  any  proceeding  or  Investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  is  designated  by  the 
Director  and  has  the  power  to  administer 
oattis  and,  in  such  instances,  to  compel  testi- 
mony and  the  production  of  evidence  in  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  under  paragraph 
{3)  of  this  subsection: 

(B)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  in  like  circumstances  in 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: and 

(6)  to  accept  gifts  and  voluntary  and  un- 
compensated services-  Subpenas  issued  under 
this  section  shall  be  issued  by  the  Director 
upon  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

(b)  The  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  may.  upon  petition  by  the  Board, 
in  cnse  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  or  order 
of  the  Board  issued  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  issue  an  order  requiring  com- 
pliance therewith:  and  any  failure  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

DirriFS    OF    THE    ODLECTOlt 

Src-  303.  The  Director  shall— 

(1)  develop  and  furnish  (upon  request) 
prescribed  forms  for  the  making  of  the  re- 
ports and  statements  required  to  be  filed 
with  him  under  this  Act; 

(2)  develop  a  filing,  coding,  and  cross- 
indexing  system  consonant  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(3)  make  the  reports  and  statements  filed 
with  him  available  for  public  inspection  and 
copying,  conmienctng  as  soon  as  practicable 
but  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  second 
day  following  the  day  during  which  It  was 
received,  and  to  permit  and  facUitate  copy- 
ing of  any  such  report  or  statement  by  hand 
and  by  dupUcatfng  machine,  as  requested 
by  any  person,  at  reasonable  cost  to  such 
person,  except  any  information  copied  from 
such  reporu  and  statements  shall  not  be  sold 
or  utilized  by  any  person  for  the  purpose 
of  soliciting  contributions  or  for  any  com- 
mercial purpose; 

(4>  preserve  such  reports  and  statements 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  date  of  receipt; 

(5(  compUe  and  maintain  a  current  list  of 
all  statements  or  parts  of  statements  on  file 
pertaining  to  each  candidate; 

(6)  prepare  and  publish  such  other  re- 
ports as  he  may  deem  appropriate: 

17)  assure  dissemination  of  statistics,  sum- 
maries, and  reports  prepared  under  this  title; 

(8)  make  from  time  to  time  audita  and 
field  Investigations  with  respect  to  reports 
and  statements  filed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  and  with  respect  to  aUeged  fail- 
ures to  file  any  report  or  statement  required 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title;  and 

|9)  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
Board  may  require. 

CCNEKAL   ACCOirNTmC    OFFICE   TO   ASSIST    80AX0 
AND   DIRECTOK 

Sec.  304.  The  Board  and  Director  may.  in 
the  performance  of  its  functions  under  this 
Act.  request  the  assistance  of  the  Comp- 
troller Genera!  of  the  United  States.  Includ- 
ing such  Investigations  and  audits  ae  the 
Board  and  Director  may  determine  neces- 
eary.  and  the  Comptroller  General  shall  pro- 
vide such  assistance  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, as  the  Board  and  Director  and 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  agree. 

NOMINATINC    COMMrTTXC 

Sec.  305.    (a)    Effective  January  2.    1975 
there  is  established  within  the  Government 


of  the  District  of  Columbia  a  committee  to 
be  known  as  the  "District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Elections  and  Ethics  Nominating  Commit- 
tee' (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Committee").  The  Committee  shall 
have  the  function  of  nominating  Individuals 
for  appointment  as  members  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Elections  and  Ethics 
for  any  and  ai;  vacancies  occurring  on  such 
Board  on  or  after  the  date  on  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  first  appointed  pur- 
suant  to  this  section  hold  their  first  meet- 
ing as  members  of  the  Committee.  Such 
nominations  shall  be  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  The  Committee  shall  consist  of  five 
members.  Within  ten  days  following  the 
date  on  which  a  majority  of  the  members 
are  first  appointed  pursuant  to  this  section, 
such  members  so  appointed  shall  hold  their 
fii-st  meeting  as  members  of  the  Committee. 
( b  K 1 )  Two  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  at  least  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  lawyer. 

(2)  Three  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Council. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  serve 
for  terms  of  five  years,  except  that  of  the 
members  first  appointed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  (1).  one  shall  serve  for  one  year 
and  one  for  five  years,  as  designated  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  and  members  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(2),  one 
shall  serve  for  two  years,  one  for  three  year^. 
and  one  for  four  years,  as  designated  at  the 
time  of  appointment. 

(d)(1)  No  individual  may  be  appointed 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  unless  he 
or  she — 

(A)  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 

(B)  is  a  resident  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  has  maintained  his  or  her  dom- 
IcUe  within  the  District  for  at  least  one  year 
Immediately  preceding  the  date  or  his  or 
her  appointment,  and 

(C)  is  not  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  an  officer  or 
employee  o^  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  (including  the  Judicial  branch) 

(2)  Any  vacancy  In  the  membership  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointment 
was  mode.  Any  individual  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  occurring  other  than  upon  the 
expiration  of  a  term,  shall  serve  only  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  of  such  Individ- 
ual's predecessor. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
paid  for  each  day  spent  performing  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  Committee  at  a 
rate  which  is  equal  to  the  daUy  equivalent 
of  the  rate  provided  by  step  1  of  grade  17 
of  the  General  Schedule  under  section  6332 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(f)(1)  Exfcept  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  act  only  at  meetings  called  by  the 
Chairman  or  a  majority  of  the  members 
thereof  and  only  after  notice  has  been  given 
of  such  meeting  to  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(2)  The  Committee  sholl  choose  annually 
from  among  its  members  a  Chairman  and 
such  other  officers  as  it  deems  necessary.  The 
Conunittee  may  adopt  such  rules  of  proce- 
dure OS  may  be  necessary  to  govern  the 
business  of  the  Committee. 

(3)  Each  agency  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  furnish  to  the 
Committee,  upon  request,  such  records,  in- 
formation, services,  and  such  other  assist- 
ance and  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Committee  to  perform  Its  func- 
tion properly.  Any  Information  furnished  to 
the  Committee  designated  "confidential* 
by  the  person  furnishing  It  to  the  Committee 
shall  be  treated  by  the  Committee  as  privi- 
leged and  confidential. 

(g)  (1)  In  the  event  of  any  such  vacancy 
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in  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Elec- 
tions and  Ethics,  the  Committee  shall,  with- 
in  thirty  days  after  such  vacancy  occurs, 
submit  a  list  of  three  persons  as  nominees 
for  appointment  by  the  Mayor  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. If  more  than  one  such  vacancy  exists 
s<^  the  same  time,  the  Committee  shall  sub- 
mit a  separate  list  of  nominees  for  appoint- 
ment to  fill  each  such  vacancy,  and  no 
ir-.tlivldual's  name  shall  appear  on  more 
than  one  such  list.  In  filling  such  vacancy. 
,ne  Mayor  may  appoint  more  than  one  In- 
t  ividual  from  any  list  currently  before  the 
Mayor.  In  any  case  In  which,  after  the  ex- 
p)r.itlon  of  the  thirty-day  period  following 
ibe  date  on  which  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
btTn  of  the  Conunittee  first  meet  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a),  a  vacancy  Is  sched- 
uled to  occur,  by  reason  of  the  expiration  of 
a  term  of  office,  the  Committee's  list  of 
nominees  for  ^pointment  to  fill  that  va- 
cancy shall  be  submitted  to  the  Mayor  not 
less  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  that  term. 

(2)  If  the  Mayor  fails  to  submit  for  Coun- 
cil  approval  the  name  of  one  of  the  individ- 
uals on  a  list  submitted  to  the  Mayor  under 
this  section  within  thirty  days  after  re- 
ceiving such  list,  the  Committee  shall  ap- 
point, with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  an 
individual  named  on  the  list  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy for  which  such  list  of  nominees  was 
prepared. 

(3)  Any  individual  whose  name  is  sub- 
mitted by  the  Committee  as  a  nominee  for 
the  appointment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Elections  and  Ethics  mav  request 
that  the  nomination  of  such  Individual  be 
withdrawn.  If  any  such  Individual  requests 
that  his  or  her  nomination  be  withdrawn, 
dies,  or  becomes  disqualified  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Board,  the  Committee  shall 
promptly  nominate  an  Individual  to  replace 
the  Individual  originally  nominated  on  the 
list  submitted  to  the  Mayor. 

(h)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
appointed  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  In  no 
event  later  than  June  30. 1975. 

DISTRICT  OF  COl-rMBIA  BOABO  OF  El.LCTlONS 
AND  ETHICS 

Sfc  306.  (a)  On  and  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Board  of  Elections 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  established  under 
the  District  of  Columbia  Election  Act  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  l-llOl  et  acq.),  shall  be  known  as 
the  "District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Elections 
and  Ethics"  and  shall  have  the  powers. 
duties,  and  functions  as  provided  in  such 
Act.  In  any  other  law  in  effect  on  the  date 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  and  In  this  Act.  Any 
reference  m  any  law  or  regulation  lo  the 
Board  of  Elections  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Elections  shall,  on  and  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  refer  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Elections  and  Ethics. 

(bl(l)  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Election  Act  may  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Elections  and  Ethics  under  paragraph 
{2\  of  this  subsection  of  not  more  than  $50 
for  each  tuch  violation.  Each  occiu-rence  of 
B  violation  of  this  Act  and  each  day  of 
noncompliance  with  a  disclosure  require- 
ment of  this  Act  or  ail  order  of  the  Board 
shmi  confitltute  a  separate  oO^ense. 

<3(  A  cIvU  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
Bonrd  by  order  only  after  the  person  charged 
Willi  a  violation  has  been  given  on  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing,  and  the  Board  has  deter- 
mined, by  decision  Incorporating  its  findings 
or  facts  therein,  that  a  violation  did  occur, 
and  the  amount  of  the  penalty.  Any  hearing 
under  this  section  shall  be  of  record  and 
shall  be  held  In  accordance  with  chapter  S 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 

IS)    If  the  person  osalnst   whom   a   civil 


peniilty  Is  assessed  falls  to  pay  the  penalty, 
the  Board  shall  file  a  petition  for  enforce- 
ment of  Its  order  assessing  the  penalty  in 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  petition  shall  designate  the  person 
against  whom  the  order  Is  sought  to  be  en- 
forced as  the  re^ondent.  A  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion shall  be  forthwith  seat  by  registered  or 
certified  mall  to  the  respondent  and  his  at- 
torney of  record,  and  If  the  re^ondent  Is  a 
political  committee,  to  the  Chairman  there- 
of, and  thereupon  the  Board  shall  certify 
and  file  in  such  court  the  record  upon  which 
Fuch  order  sought  to  be  enforced  was  Issued. 
Ilie  court  Shalt  have  Jurisdiction  to  enur 
a  Judgment  enforcing,  modifying,  and  en- 
forcing as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  In 
whole  or  In  part  the  order  and  the  decision 
of  the  Board  or  It  may  remand  the  proceed- 
ings to  the  Board  for  such  further  action  ns 
it  may  direct.  The  court  may  determine  de 
novo  all  Issues  of  law  but  the  Board's  fund- 
ings of  fact,  if  supported  by  substantia) 
evidence,  shall  be  conclusive. 

(c)  Upon  application  made  by  any  In- 
dividual holding  public  offlce.  any  candidate. 
or  any  political  committee,  the  Board. 
through  Its  General  Counsel,  shall  provide 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  an  ad- 
visory opinion,  with  respect  to  any  specific 
tranJ'action  or  activity  Inquired  of.  as  to 
whether  such  transaction  or  activity  would 
constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  of  any  provision  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Election  Act  over  which  the 
Board  has  primary  Jurisdiction. 

TITLE  IV— FINANCE  LIMITATIONS 

CENTRAL  LI&nTATIOKS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  No  UidivMual  shall  make  any 
contribution  which,  and  no  person  shall 
receive  any  contribution  from  any  Individual 
which  when  aggregated  with  all  other  con- 
tributions received  from  that  Individual,  re- 
lating to  a  campaign  for  nomination  as  a 
candidate  or  election  to  public  office.  Includ- 
ing both  the  primary  and  general  or  special 
elections,  exceeds — 

(1)  to  the  case  of  a  contribution  In  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  for  Mayor.  $1,000: 

(2)  m  the  case  of  a  contribution  In  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  for  Chairman  of  the 
Council.  $750: 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  contribution  in  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil elected  at  large,  $500: 

(4)  In  the  case  of  a  conuiboilon  in  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  elected  at  large  or  for  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  elected  from  a  ward.  $300; 

(5)  in  the  case  of  a  contribution  In  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  elected  from  a  ward  or  for 
omcial  of  a  political  party.  $100.  and  In  case 
of  a  runoff  election,  an  additional  $100;  and 

(6)  In  the  case  of  a  contribiftlon  In  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  for  a  member  of  an 
Advisory  Neighborhood  Council,  $25. 

(h)  No  person  (other  than  an  Individual 
with  respect  to  whom  subsection  (a)  applies) 
shall  moke  any  contribution  which,  and  no 
person  shall  receive  any  contribution  from 
any  person  (other  than  such  an  Individual) 
which  when  aggregated  with  all  other  con- 
tributions received  from  that  person,  relat- 
ing to  a  campaign  for  nomination  as  a  can- 
didate or  election  to  public  office,  Including 
both  the  primary  and  gener^il  or  special  elec- 
tions, exceeds — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  contribution  in  sup- 
port of  %  candidate  for  Mayor.  $2,000; 

(2)  in  the  cose  of  a  contribution  in  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  for  Chairmaa  of  the 
Council,  $1,500: 

(3)  in  the  case  of  a  contribution  In  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  Coun- 
cu  elected  at  Urge,  $1,000; 

(4)  in  the  case  of  a  contribution  in  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  elected  at  large  or  for  member 


of  the  Council  elected  from  a  ward  $400.  and 
In  the  cose  of  a  runoff  election,  on  additional 
$400; 

(5)  In  the  case  of  a  contribution  to  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  elected  from  a  ward  or  for  offi- 
cial of  a  political  party.  $200,  and  In  the  ca.^e 
of  a  runoff  election,  an  additional  (200;  and 

(Q)  in  the  case  of  a  contribution  in  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  for  a  memt>er  of  an  Ad- 
visory Neighborhood  Council,  $25. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"person'  shall  mclude  a  candidate  making 
contributions  relating  to  his  candidacy  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  office. 
Notwithetanding  the  preceding  provMons  of 
this  Eubicction.  a  canCidate  for  memlwr  of 
the  Council  elected  from  a  word  may  con- 
tribute $1,000  to  his  own  campaign.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  to  the  extent  that 
such  provisions  are  applicable  to  corpora- 
tions and  unions  shall,  to  that  extent,  ex- 
pire as  of  July  1,  1975,  unless  the  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  or  before  such 
date  enacts  legLsIation  repealing  or  modi- 
f>lng  such  provisions  or  extending  such  pro- 
visions as  to  corporations  and  imlons  on  and 
after  that  date.  In  the  event  that  the  Coun- 
cil fails  to  so  repeal,  modify,  or  extend  sudi 
provisions  as  to  corporations  and  labor  un- 
ions, the  Council  shall  report  Its  reason^ 
therefor  to  the  Committees  on  the  Dlstric 
of  Columbia  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  prior  to  August  1,  IS75. 

(c)  No  todivldual  &haU  make  any  coutrl- 
bution  to  any  one  election  which  when  o^r- 
gregated  with  all  other  contributions  made 
by  that  Individual  in  that  election  exceedA 
*2.000. 

(d)  (1)  Any  expenditure  made  by  any  per- 
son advocating  the  election  or  defeat  of  &nv 
candidate  for  office  which  Is  not  made  at  ti^e 
request  or  suggestion  of  the  candidate,  aav 
agent  of  the  candidate,  or  any  political  com- 
mittee authorized  by  the  candidate  to  make 
espenditures  or  to  receive  contlrbutions  for 
the  candidate  Is  not  considered  a  contrlbu- 
uon  to  or  an  expenditure  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  candidate  for  the  purposes  of  the  lim- 
itations specified  in  this  Act. 

(2)  No  person  may  make  any  unauthor- 
ized expenditure  advocating  the  election 
or  defeat  of  a  clearly  identified  candidate 
durtog  a  calendar  year  which,  when  added  to 
all  other  authorized  expenditures  mode  b> 
that  person  during  the  year  advocattog  the 
election  or  defeat  of  that  candidate,  exceeds 
$1,000. 

(3|    For  purposes  of  paragraph   (2)  — 

(A)  "clearly  identified"  means — 
(i)   the  candidate's  name  appears. 

(til  a  photograph  or  drawing  of  the  candi- 
date appears,  or 

(Hi)  the  Identity  of  the  candidate  i^  ap- 
parent by  unamblquous  reference. 

(B)  "person  '  does  not  toclude  the  centnU 
committee  of  a  political  party,  and 

(C)  "expenditure"  does  not  Include  anv 
payment  mode  or  incurred  by  a  corporation 
or  labor  organization  which,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  610  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  would  not  constitute  on  expen- 
diture by  that  corporation  or  labor  ort'a- 
nizatlon. 

(4)  Ever^-  candidate  sholl  file  a  statement 
with  the  Board,  to  such  manner  and  fcrm 
and  at  such  times  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe, authorizing  any  person  or  any  poliU- 
cal  cctmmlti.ec  organused  primarily  to  sup- 
port the  candidacy  of  such  candidate  to 
either  directly  or  hidirectly,  receive  contri- 
butions, or  make  expenditures  to  behalf  ol. 
such  candidate.  No  person  and  no  commu- 
tes orgonleed  primarily  to  support  a  single 
candidate  may,  either  directly  or  todirecily. 
receive  contributions  or  make  expenditures 
to  behalf  of  such  candidate  without  the 
written  authorisation  of  such  candidate  as 
required  by  this  paragraph. 

(e)  In  no  ca.'ie  shall  any  person  receive  or 
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ukake  uiy  contribution  In  legal  tender  Ui  an 
Htnount  of  950  or  more. 

If)  No  person  sball  make  a  ccmtributton 
In  the  name  of  another  pcr^ton.  and  no  per- 
son shall  knowingly  accept  a  contribution 
made  by  one  person  in  the  nume  of  another 
person. 

tg)  For  purpose.s  of  the  limitations  con- 
rained  in  this  section  all  contributions  made 
b\  any  person  directly  or  Indirectly  to  or  for 
!he  benefit  of  a  parilculnr  candidate.  Includ- 
ing contributions  which  are  In  any  way  ear- 
marked, encumbered,  or  otherwise  directed 
through  an  Intermediary  or  conduit  to  that 
candidate,  shall  be  treated  as  contributions 
Irom  that  person  to  that  candidate. 

UiMlt  No  candidate  or  member  of  the 
immediate  family  of  a  candidate  may  make  a 
loan  or  advance  from  his  personal  funds  for 
use  In  connection  with  a  campaign  of  thRt 
candidate  for  nomination  for  eleciion,  or  for 
election,  to  public  office  unless  (hat  loan  or 
advance  Is  evidenced  by  a  wriiten  Inflirument 
fully  dlsclo&lng  the  ternw,  ccndltlons.  and 
parts  to  t!ie  Iopji  or  advance.  The  amount  of 
any  such  loan  or  advance  HhaH  be  Included 
in  computing  and  Ppplylng  t^e  limitations 
contained  In  this  section  only  to  extent  of 
the  balance  of  the  loan  or  advance  which  is 
unpaid  at  the  time  of  determumtion. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subection.  the 
term  "immediate  family"  means  the  candi- 
date's spou«e  and  any  parent,  brother,  or 
stater,  or  child  of  the  candidate,  and  the 
spouse  of  any  such  parent,  brother,  stater, 
or  child. 

LIMrrATION     OF     EXPLNDrruatCS 

Src  402.  (B)(l>  No  principal  campaign 
committee  shall  expand  any  funds  which 
when  aggregated  with  funds  expended  by  it. 
all  other  committees  required  to  report  to 
it.  and  by  a  candidate  supported  by  such 
committee  shall  exceed  ( 1>  in  the  case  of  a 
candidate  for  Mayor.  «200.ooo  in  the  aggro- 
gate  for  any  primary  and  general  election 
In  connection  therewith,  bm  in  no  event  in 
excess  of  S120,000  for  one  of  such  elections 
and  $80,000  for  the  other  of  such  elections; 
(2)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  Chairman 
of  the  Council.  (150.000  in  the  aggregate 
for  any  primary  and  general  election  In  con- 
nection therewith,  but  In  no  event  in  excess 
of  t90,000  for  one  of  such  elections  and  »60.- 
000  for  the  other  of  such  elections:  (3)  In 
the  case  of  a  candidate  for  member  of  the 
CouncU  elected  at  large.  Sloo.OQO  in  the  ag- 
gregate for  any  primary  and  general  elec- 
tion m  connection  therewith,  but  in  no  event 
In  excess  of  960.0O0  for  one  of  such  elec- 
tions and  940.000  for  the  other  of  such  elec- 
tions; (4)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  elected  at 
large  or  member  of  the  Council  elected  from 
a  ward.  $20,000  in  the  aggregate  for  any 
primary  and  general  election  in  connection 
therewith,  but  in  no  event  in  excess  of 
$12,000  for  one  of  such  elections  and  58  000 
for  the  other  of  such  elections;  (5)  in  the 
case  Of  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  elected  from  a  ward,  or  in  sup- 
port of  any  candidate  for  ofnce  of  n  poiutcal 
party,  $10,000  In  the  ng^rregfttf  for  any  pri- 
mary and  general  election  in  connection 
therewith,  but  in  no  event  In  exress  of  $6.0O0 
for  one  of  such  elections  and  »4.0O0  for  the 
other  of  such  elections;  and  16)  in  the  case 
of  a  candidate  for  member  of  an  Advisory 
Neighborhood  Council.  $500. 

(2>  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
vear  (commencing  in  1Q76>.  as  there  become 
a\'allable  necessary  data  from  the  Bureau  of 
i^bor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify  to  the 
Board  and  the  Board  shall  publish  In  the  Dia- 
rrict  of  Columbia  Register  the  per  centum 
difference  between  the  price  index  for  the 
twelve  months  preceding  the  beginning  of 
such  calendar  year  and  the  price  index  for 


1974.  Each  amount  determined  under  para- 
Epcaph  (1)  shall  be  changed  by  such  per 
centum  difference.  Each  amounts  so  changed 
shall  be  the  amount  In  effect  for  such  calen- 
dar year. 

(b)  No  political  committee  or  candidate 
shall  knowingly  expend  any  funds  at  a  time 
when  the  principal  campaign  committee  to 
which  it  shall  report,  or  which  has  been  des- 
ignated by  him.  Is  precluded  by  subsection 
<u)  from  expending  funds  or  which  would 
cause  such  principal  committee  to  be  pre- 
cluded from  further  expenditures.  Any  prin- 
cipal campaign  committee  of  a  candidate 
having  reasonable  knowledge  to  believe  that 
further  expenditures  by  a  political  commit- 
tee registered  In  support  of  such  candidate, 
or  by  the  candidate  It  supports,  will  exceed 
the  expenditure  limitations  specified  In  sub- 
section lai  .shall  immedlatelT  notify  m 
writing,  such  pollflcal  committee  or  candi- 
date of  that  fact, 

(c)  Any  expenditure  mnde  in  connection 
with  ft  campaign  in  a  calendar  year  other 
than  the  c:'!ondar  year  In  which  the  election 
IS  hpid  to  which  that  campaim  relates  is.  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  considered  to  be 
made  during  the  calendar  year  in  which  that 
eleotlnn  Is  held. 

TXTLE  V— LOBBYING 
OEriNrnoNs 
Srr  501.  When  used  in  this  title— 
(a>    The   term   "contribution"   includes   a 
gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money  or  anything  of  value  and  Includes  a 
contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or 
noi.  let'ally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion. 

(b)  Tlie  term  "expenditure'  Includes  a 
piiym?nt,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  de- 
posit, or  gut  of  money  or  anything  of  value, 
and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment, whether  or  not  legallv  enforceable, 
to  make  an  expenditure. 

(c)  The  term  "legislation"  means  bills. 
resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  rules 
and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  the  Cotmctl  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

DrrAILI.-D  ACCOUNTS  OF  CONTMBirnoNS:    HETEN- 
TION   OF   aEcnPITO  BILLS  OF  SXPENDITDBES 

Sec.  502.  {a>  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
person  who  shall  in  any  manner  solicit  or 
receive  a  contribution  to  any  organization  or 
fund  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  designated 
to  keep  a  detailed  and  exact  account  of— 

(1)  all  contributions  of  any  amotmt  or 
of  any  value  whatsoever; 

(2)  the  name  and  address  of  every  person 
making  any  such  contribution  of  $200  or 
more  and  the  date  thereof; 

(3)  all  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  svich  oi^anization  or  fund;  and 

)4)  the  name  and  address  of  every  person 
to  whom  any  such  expenditure  la  made  and 
the  date  thereof. 

(b>  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  per^^on  to 
obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  bill,  stating  the 
particulars,  for  every  expenditure  of  such 
fiuds  exceeding  $io  tn  amotmt.  and  to 
preserve  all  receipted  bills  and  accounts  re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  this  section  for  a  period 
of  at  least  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
filiug  of  the  statement  containing  such 
11  cms. 

aeCEIPTS  FOR  CONTRIBCTOas 

Sec.  fioa.  Every  Individual  who  receives  a 
contribution  of  $200  or  more  for  any  of  the 
purposes  hereinafter  designated  shall  with- 
in five  days  after  receipt  thereof  render  to 
the  person  or  organization  for  which  such 
contribution  was  received  a  detailed  account 
thereof,  Including  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  making  such  contribution  and 
the  date  on  which  received. 


3T.'.Tr.Mi;:,-Ts  OF  accottkts  filfd  with  OIXECTOR 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Every  person  receiving  any 
contributions  or  expending  any  money  for 
the  purposes  designated  in  subparagraph  (a) 
or  (b)  of  section  506  of  this  title  shall  die 
with  the  Director  between  the  first  and  tenth 
day  of  each  calendar  quarter,  a  statement 
containing  complete  as  of  the  day  next  pre- 
ceding the  dat^  of  filing — 

( 1 1  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
who  has  made  a  contribution  of  $200  or  more 
not  mentioned  in  the  preceding  report;  ex- 
cept that  the  first  report  filed  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  contain  the  name  and  address 
of  each  person  who  has  made  any  contribu- 
tion of  $300  or  more  to  such  person  since 
January  2.  1976; 

(2)  the  total  sum  of  the  contributions 
made  to  or  for  such  person  during  the  cal- 
endar year  and  not  stated  imder  paragraph 
4 1 )  of  tilts  subsection: 

t3)  tlie  total  sum  of  att  contributions  made 
to  or  for  juch  person  during  the  calendar 
y'.'r\r; 

(4>  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
to  whom  an  expenditure  in  one  or  more  Items 
of  the  aggregate  amount  or  value,  within 
the  calendar  year,  of  $10  or  more  has  been 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  person,  and 
the  amount,  date,  and  purpose  of  such  ex- 
penditure; 

(5»  the  total  sum  of  all  expenditures  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  such  person  during  the 
calendar  year  and  not  stated  under  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  subsection; 

(6)  the  total  siun  of  expenditures  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  such  person  during  tlie 
calendar  year. 

(b)  The  statements  required  to  he  filed 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shaU  be 
cumulative  during  the  calendar  year  to  which 
they  relate,  but  where  thert  has  been  no 
change  in  an  Item  reported  in  a  previous 
statement  only  the  amount  need  be  carried 
forward. 

PSESERVATtON    OF    STATEMENTS 

Sic.  505.  A  Statement  required  by  this  title 
to  be  filed  with  the  Director — 

(a>  shall  be  deemed  properly  filed  when 
deposited  in  an  established  post  ofllce  within 
the  prescribed  time,  duly  stamped,  registered, 
and  directed  to  the  Director.  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia,  but  in  the  event  It 
is  not  received,  a  duplicate  of  such  state- 
ment shall  be  promptly  filed  upon  noUce 
by  the  Director  of  its  nonrecelpt; 

(b)  shall  be  preserved  by  the  Director  for 
a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  flUng, 
shall  constitute  part  of  the  public  records 
of  his  omce.  and  shall  be  open  to  public 
Inspection. 

PEasONS    TO    WHOM    TITLE    IS   APPLICABLE 

Sec.  506.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
apply  to  any  person  (except  a  political  com- 
mittee) who.  by  himself,  or  through  any 
agent  or  employee  or  other  persons  in  any 
manner  whatsoever,  directly  or  indirectly, 
solicits,  collects,  or  receives  money  or  any 
other  thing  of  value  to  be  used  principally  to 
aid.  or  the  principal  purpose  of  which  per- 
son Is  to  aid.  In  the  accomplishment  of  any 
of  the  following  puiT>ose8: 

(a)  The  passage  or  defeat  of  any  legisla- 
tion by  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Cd- 
lumbia. 

(b)  To  Influence,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by  the 
CouncU  of  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia. 

REOISTRATION   OF   LDB8TIST8   WFIH   DIRECTOR; 
COMPILATIOM     OF    INFORMATION 

Sec.  507.  (a)  Any  person  who  shall  engage 
himself  for  pay  or  for  any  consideration  for 
the  ptirpose  of  attempting  to  Influence  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ahall, 
before  doing  anything  in  furtherance  of  such 
object.  regUter  with  the  Director  and  shall 
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give  to  blm  In  writing  and  under  oath,  his 
name  and  business  address,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  by  whom  he  is  em- 
ployed, and  In  whose  interest  he  appears  or 
works,  the  duration  of  such  employment, 
bow  much  he  is  paid  and  Is  to  receive,  by 
whom  he  Is  paid  or  Is  to  be  paid,  how  much 
he  15  to  be  paid  for  expenses,  and  what  ex- 
penses are  to  be  Included.  Each  such  person 
so  registering  shaU,  between  the  first  and 
tenth  day  of  each  calendar  quarter,  so  long 
as  his  activity  continues,  file  with  the  Di- 
rector a  detailed  report  under  oath  of  all 
money  received  and  extended  by  him  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  quarter  in  carry- 
ing on  bis  work;  to  whom  paid;  for  what 
purposes;  and  the  names  of  any  papers,  pe- 
riodicals, magazines,  or  other  publications 
in  which  he  has  caused  to  be  published  any 
articles  or  editorials;  and  the  proposed  leg- 
islation he  is  employed  to  support  or  oppose. 
The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  any  person  who  merely  appears  before  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Coltunbla,  or  a  com- 
mittee thereof,  in  support  of  or  opposition 
to  legislation;  nor  to  any  public  official  act- 
ing in  his  official  capacity;  nor  in  the  case  of 
any  newspaper  or  other  regularly  published 
periodical  (including  any  individual  who 
owns,  publishes,  or  is  employed  by  any  such 
newsp^er  or  periodical)  which  In  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business  publishes  news  items, 
editorials,  or  other  comments,  or  paid  ad- 
vertisements, which  directly  or  indirectly 
urge  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation,  if 
such  newspaper,  periodical,  or  Individual,  en- 
gages m  no  further  or  other  activities  in 
connection  with  the  passage  or  defeat  of 
such  legislation,  other  than  to  appear  before 
a  committee  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to 
such  legislation. 

(b)  All  Information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Director  shall  be  compiled  by  the  Director 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  re.spect  to  which  such 
Information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Register. 

REPORTS    AND   STATEMENTS    t'NDInSt    OATH 

Sec.  608.  All  reports  and  statements  re- 
quired under  this  title  shall  be  made  under 
oath,  before  an  officer  authorized  by  law  to 
administer  oaths. 

PENALTIES   AND   PROHtBITIONS 

Sbc.  509.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  twelve  months,  or 
both. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  penalties  provided 
for  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  secuon,  any  per- 
son convicted  of  the  misdemeanor  specified 
therein  is  prohibited,  for  a  period  of  three 
years  from  the  date  of  such  conviction,  from 
attempting  to  influence,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  passage  or  defeat  of  any  proposed 
legislation  or  from  appearing  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  support  of  or  opposition  to  pro- 
posed legislation;  and  any  person  who  vio- 
lates any  provision  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  shall  be  pimlshed 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  five  yeor«, 
or  both. 

EXEMPTION 

Sec.  610.  The  provisions  of  this  tlUe  shall 
not  apply  to — 

(1)  any  Member  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  or  any  Senator; 

(2)  any  member  of  a  staff  of  any  person 
specified  in  paragraph  (l)  while  operating 
witbm  the  soope  of  his  employment; 

(3)  any  member  of  an  Advisory  Neighbor- 
hood CouncU; 

<4)  any  person  who  receives  leas  than  $600 


during  the  calendar  year  as  compensation  for 
performing  services  relating  to  the  influenc- 
ing of  legislation;  or 

(5)  ony  entity  specified  In  section '1(d)  of 
title  n  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Income 
and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1B47  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  47-1554(d)).  no  substantial  part  of  the 
activities  of  which  is  carrying  on  propagan- 
da, or  otherwise  attempting  to  Infiiuence  leg- 
islation. 

TITLE  VI— CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST  AND 
DISCLOSURE 

CONFLICT  OF  IKTEEEST 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that 
elective  and  public  office  is  a  public  trust, 
and  any  effort  to  realize  personal  gain 
through  official  conduct  Is  a  violation  of  that 
tnwt. 

(b)  No  public  official  shall  use  his  of- 
ficial position  or  office  to  obtain  financial 
gain  for  himself,  any  member  of  his  house- 
hold, or  any  business  with  which  he  or  a 
member  of  his  household  Is  associated,  other 
than  that  compensation  provided  by  law  for 
said  public  official. 

(c)  No  person  shall  offer  or  give  to  a  pub- 
lic official  or  a  member  of  a  public  official's 
household,  and  no  public  official  shall  solicit 
or  receive  anything  of  value.  Including  a  gift, 
favor,  service,  loan  gratuity,  discount,  hos- 
pitality, political  contribution,  or  promise 
of  future  employment,  based  on  any  under- 
standing that  such  public  official's  official 
aciioDs  or  Judgment  or  vote  would  be  influ- 
enced thereby,  or  where  It  could  reasonably 
be  inferred  that  the  thing  of  value  would 
influence  the  public  official  In  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  or  as  a  reward,  or  which  would 
cause  the  total  value  of  such  things  received 
from  the  same  person  not  a  member  of  such 
public  official's  household  to  exceed  $100 
during  any  single  calendar  year. 

(d)  No  person  shall  offer  or  pay  to  a  pub- 
lic official,  and  no  public  official  shall  solicit 
or  receive  any  money.  In  addition  to  that 
lawfully  received  by  the  public  official  in  his 
official  capacity,  for  advice  or  assistance  given 
In  the  course  of  the  public  official's  employ- 
ment or  relating  to  his  employment. 

(e)  No  public  official  shall  use  or  disclose 
confidential  Information  given  In  the  course 
of  or  by  reason  of  his  official  position  or 
activities  In  any  way  that  could  result  In 
financial  gain  for  himself  or  for  any  other 
reason. 

(f)  No  memt>er  or  employee  of  the  Coun- 
cU of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia  aball 
accept  assignment  to  serve  on  a  committee 
the  Jurisdiction  of  which  conslsta  of  matters 
(Other  than  of  a  de  minimis  nature)  In 
which  he  or  a  member  of  his  family  or  a 
business  with  which  he  is  assocUted,  has 
financial  interest. 

(g)  Any  public  official  who.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties,  would  be  re- 
quired to  take  an  action  or  make  a  decision 
that  would  affect  directly  or  Indliectly  his 
financial  Interests  or  those  of  a  member  of 
his  household,  or  a  business  with  which  he 
Is  associated,  or  mtost  take  an  official  action 
on  a  matter  as  to  which  he  has  a  conflict 
sittiation  created  by  a  personal,  family,  or 
client  Interest,  shall — 

(1)  prepare  a  written  statement  describ- 
ing the  matter  requiring  action  or  decision, 
and  the  nature  of  his  potential  conflict  of 
Interest  with  re^KCt  to  such  action  or  de- 
cision; 

(2)  cause  copies  of  such  statement  to  t>e 
delivered  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Elections  and  Ethics  (referred  to  In  this 
title  08  the  "Board"),  and  to  his  Immediate 
superior.  If  any; 

(3)  if  be  is  a  member  of  the  CouncU  of 
the  District  of  Coltmbla  or  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  employee  of  either,  deliver  a  copy  of 
Buch  statement  to  the  Chairman  thereof,  who 


shall  cause  such  statement  to  be  printed  in 
the  record  of  proceedings,  and,  upon  request 
of  said  member  or  employee,  shall  excuse 
the  member  from  votes,  deliberations,  and 
other  action  on  the  matter  on  which  a  po- 
tential conflict  exists; 

(4)  if  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  District  of  Coltunbla,  his  superior, 
if  any,  shall  assign  the  matter  to  another 
employee  who  does  not  have  a  potential  con- 
flict of  Interest,  or.  if  he  has  no  immediate 
superior,  he  shall  take  such  stepe  as  the 
Board  prescribes  through  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  remove  himself  from  Influence  over 
actions  and  decisions  on  the  matter  on  which 
potential  conflict  exlsu;  and 

(5)  during  a  period  when  a  charge  of  con- 
flict of  interest  Is  under  Investigation  by  the 
Board.  If  he  Is  not  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  his  superior.  If  any, 
shall  have  the  arbitrary  power  to  assign  the 
nint'er  to  another  employee  who  does  not 
have  a  potential  conflict  of  Interest,  or  If  be 
has  no  Immediate  superior,  he  shall  take 
sucli  steps  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe 
through  rules  and  regulations  to  remove  him- 
self from  Influence  over  actions  and  deci- 
sions on  the  matter  on  which  there  is  a 
conflict  of  interest. 

Ill)  Neither  the  Mayor  nor  any  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  represent  another  person  before  any 
regulatory  agency  or  court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  while  serving  in  such  oflloe.  The 
preceding  sentence  does  not  apply  to  an  ap- 
pearance by  such  an  official  t>efore  any  such 
agency  or  court  In  his  official  capacity. 

(1)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term — 

1 1)  "public  official"  means  tbe  office  of  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  member  of  tbe  Council  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  Chairman  or  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  each  officer  or  employee  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  who 
performs  duties  of  the  type  generally  per- 
formed by  an  individual  occupying  grade 
GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule  or  any  higher 
grade  or  position  (as  determined  by  the  Board 
regardless  of  the  rate  of  compensation  of 
such  individual); 

1 2)  "business"  means  any  corporation, 
partnership,  sole  proprietorship,  firm,  enter- 
prise, franchise,  association,  organisation, 
self-employed  individual,  holding  company. 
Joint  stock,  trust,  and  any  legal  entity 
through  which  business  la  conducted  for 
profit; 

(3)  "buslne.ss  with  which  he  is  associated" 
means  any  business  of  which  the  person  or 
member  of  his  household  Is  a  director,  offi- 
cer, owner,  employee,  or  bolder  of  stock  worth 
$1,000  or  more  at  fair  market  value,  and  any 
business  which  is  a  client  of  that  person; 

(4)  "household"  means  the  public  official 
and  his  immediate  family;  and 

(5)  "Immediate  family"  means  the  public 
official's  spouse  and  any  parent,  brother,  or 
sister,  or  child  of  the  public  official,  and  the 
spouse  of  any  such  parent,  brother,  sister,  or 
child. 

DISCLOSVBE  or  FINANCIAL  INTEREST 

Sec.  602.  Any  candidate  for  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  to  puollc  office  who  at 
the  time  he  becomes  a  candidate,  does  not 
occupy  any  such  office,  shall  file  within  one 
month  after  he  becomes  a  candidate  for  such 
office,  and  the  Mayor,  and  the  Chairman  and 
each  member  of  the  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  holding  office  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Self-Oovemment  and  Govern- 
ment Reorganization  Act,  and  the  Chairman 
and  each  member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
sJiall  file  annually,  with  the  Board  a  report 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement 
of— 

( I )   the  amount  and  soturce  of  each  item  of 
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in'»me.  each  Item  of  relnbursement  for  any 
expenditure,  and  eacb  gift  or  nggregata  of 
i^ifia  from  one  source  (other  than  glfu  re- 
ceived by  tiUn  or  b?  him  and  hU  spouse  Joint- 
ly during  the  preceding  calCDdar  year) 
which  exceeds  $100  In  amount  or  value,  in- 
cluding any  fee  or  other  honorarium  received 
by  bim  or  In  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion or  delivery  of  any  speech  or  addresa.  at- 
leadaoce  at  any  coninention  or  other  assem- 
bly of  individuals,  or  the  preparation  of  any 
article  or  other  composition  for  publication, 
and  the  monetary  value  ol  subsistence,  en- 
tercolmxient,  travel,  and  other  facilities  re- 
ceived by  him  In  tlnd; 

(2»  the  identity  of  each  asset  held  by  hUn. 
or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  which  has 
a  raiue  in  excess  of  »!,000.  and  the  Identity 
and  amount  of  each  llabiiity  owned  by  him. 
or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  which  la 
to  excess  of  »l.ooo  as  of  the  close  of  the 
preceding  calendar  year; 

<3»  any  transactions  iii  securlues  of  any 
business  ecuty  by  him.  or  by  him  and  his 
^XKise  Jointly,  or  by  any  person  acting  on 
ilia  behalf  or  pursuant  to  his  direction  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year  if  the  ag- 
gregate amount  involved  In  transactions  In 
Ihe  securities  of  such  business  entity  exceeds 
$5,000  during  such  jrar; 

<4)  all  transactions  tn  commodities  by 
him.  or  by  him  and  his  spouse  jointly,  or 
by  any  person  acting  oa  his  behalf,  or  pur- 
suant to  las  direction,  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  if  the  aggregate  amoimt  In- 
volved in  such  transactions  exceeds  *5.000: 
(S)  any  purchase  or  sale,  other  than  the 
purctiase  or  sale  of  his  personal  residence, 
of  real  property  or  any  interest  therein  by 
him,  or  by  hira  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  or 
by  any  person  acUng  on  his  behalf  or  pur- 
suant to  his  direction,  during  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year  if  the  value  of  property  In- 
volved tn  such  purclia?e  or  sale  exceeds 
»S.OOO:  and 

(6>  the  amoimt  of  each  tax  paid  by  the 
Individual,  or  by  the  Individual  and  the  In- 
dividual's spouse  filing  Jointly,  for  the  pre- 
cedinR  calendar  year,  except  in  the  case  of 
candidates  filing  reports  during  calendar 
year  1974.  who  shall  file  reporu  for  the  pre- 
ceding three  calendar  years. 

lb)  Any  candidate  for  nomination  for,  or 
election  to.  office  who  at  Hie  time  he  be- 
comes a  candidate,  does  not  occupy  any  such 
office,  Shan  file  within  one  month  after  he 
becomes  a  candidate  for  such  office,  and  the 
Chairman  and  ench  member  of  the  Coim- 
cQ  and  the  Mayor  holidng  office  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Self-Govemment  and 
Governmental  Reorganiiation  Act.  and  the 
Chairman  and  each  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  each  officer  and  employee 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  government  who 
performs  duties  of  the  type  generally  per- 
formed by  an  Individual  occupying  grade 
OS-IS  of  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion S333  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or 
any  higher  prade  or  position  raa  determined 
by  the  Board  regardless  of  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation of  such  lndlvidiml>.  shall  file  with 
the  Board  In  a  sealed  envelope  marked  "Con- 
ndential  Personal  Financial  Dtmrlosure  of 
I  name)",  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  May 
m  each  year,  the  following  reports  of  his 
personal  financial  Interests: 

<I)  a  copy  of  the  returns  of  taxes,  decla- 
ritions.  statements,  or  other  documents 
which  he.  or  he  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  made 
for  the  preceding  year  to  compliance  with 
ihe  income  tax  provlidons  of  the  Znteraal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

)3>  the  name  and  address  of  each  busi- 
ness or  professional  corporarioD.  firm,  or 
enterprise  in  which  he  was  an  officer,  direc- 
tor, partner,  proprtotor.  or  employe*  who 
received  compensation  during  the  preceding 
i*ear  and  the  amount  of  such  compensation; 
(3)  the  Identity  of  each  trust  or  other 
ftdnctary  relation  to  which  he  held  a  bene- 
fl^iol  interest  having  a  value  of  $10,000  or 
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more,  and  the  identity.  If  known,  of  each 
interest  of  the  other  fiduciary  relation  to 
real  or  personal  property  in  which  the  candi- 
date, officer,  or  employee  held  a  beneficial 
toterest  having  a  value  of  »10.000  or  more, 
at  any  time  durtog  the  preceding  year.  If 
he  cannot  obtain  the  identity  of  the  fiduciary 
interests,  the  candidate,  officer,  or  employee 
shall  request  the  fiduciary  to  report  that 
information  to  the  Board  to  the  same  man- 
ner that  reports  are  filed  under  this  rule. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
faction,  all  papers  filed  under  this  section 
shall  be  kept  by  the  Board  to  the  custody 
of  Ihe  Director  for  not  less  than  seven  years, 
and  w^hCe  so  kept  shall  remain  sealed.  Upon 
receipt  of  a  request  by  any  member  of  the 
Board  adopted  by  a  recorded  majority  vote 
of  the  full  Board  requesting  the  examina- 
tion and  audit  of  any  of  the  reports  filed 
by  any  individual  under  section  (bj  of  this 
title,  the  Director  shall  transmit  to  the  Board 
the  envelopes  containing  such  reports.  Wlth- 
to  a  reasonable  time  after  such  recorded 
vote  has  been  taken,  the  individual  con- 
cerned shall  be  toformed  of  the  vote  to  ex- 
anUns  and  audit,  and  shall  be  advised  of 
the  nature  and  Kope  of  sucli  examination. 
When  any  sealed  envelope  contatotog  any 
such  report  is  received  by  the  Director,  such 
eiivelope  may  be  opened  and  the  contents 
thereof  may  be  examined  only  by  members 
of  the  Board  in  executive  session.  If.  upon 
such  examlnauon.  the  Board  determines  that 
further  consideration  by  the  Board  Is  war- 
ranted and  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Board,  it  may  make  the  contents  of  any  such 
envelope  available  for  any  use  by  any  member 
of  the  Board,  or  the  Director  or  General 
Counsel  of  the  Board  which  is  required  for 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  The  Board 
may  receive  the  papers  as  evidence,  after 
giving  to  the  Individual  concerned  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  In  a  closed  ses- 
sion. The  Board  shsJl  public:ly  disclose  not 
later  than  the  fir^t  day  of  June  each  year 
the  names  of  the  candidates,  officers,  and 
employees  who  have  filed  a  report.  Any  paper 
which  has  been  filed  with  the  Board  for 
longer  than  seven  years,  l.i  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  Individual  concerned  or  hts 
iCKal  representative.  In  the  event  of  the 
death  or  termination  of  the  service  of  the 
Mayor  or  Chairman  or  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Chairman 
or  member  of  tiie  Board  of  Education,  or  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
such  papers  shall  be  returned  unopened  to 
such  individual,  or  to  the  surviving  spouse 
or  legal  representative  of  such  Individual 
wlthto  one  year  of  such  date  or  termtoatlon 
of  service. 

<d)  ReporU  required  by  this  section  (other 
tiicn  reports  so  required  by  candidates)  shall 
be  filed  not  later  than  sixty  daj-s  following 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  not  later  than 
May  IS  of  each  succeeding  year.  In  the  case 
of  any  person  who  ceases,  prior  to  such  date 
In  any  year,  to  occupy  the  office  or  poslUon 
the  occupancy  of  wJilch  Imposes  upon  him 
the  reporttog  requirement  contained  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  file  such  report  on  the  last 
day  he  occupies  such  office  or  position,  or  on 
such  later  date,  not  more  than  three  mouths 
after  such  lost  day,  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe. 

(e)  ReporU  required  by  this  section  shall 
l>e  in  such  form  and  detail  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe.  The  Board  may  provide  for  the 
grouptog  of  items  of  tocome.  sources  of  In- 
come, assets,  liabilities,  dealtogs  to  securities 
or  commodities,  and  purchases  and  sales  of 
real  property,  when  separate  itemization  is 
not  feasible  or  is  not  necessary  for  an  accu- 
rate disclosure  of  the  income,  net  worth. 
dealtog  to  securities  aniid  commodities  or 
purchases,  and  sales  of  rental  property  of  any 
Individual. 

(f )  All  public  reporta  filed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  maintained  by  the  Board  as 
public  records  which,  under  such  reasonable 


reguJatlons  as  it  shall  prescribe,  shaU  be 
available  for  Inspection  by  members  oi  the 
public. 

(g>  For  the  purposes  of  any  report  re- 
quired by  this  section,  any  todlvldual  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  Mayor,  Chairman  or 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  Chairman  or  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  or  officer  or  employee  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  during  any  calendar  year 
U  such  individual  served  in  any  such  poai- 
tion  for  more  than  six  months  during  such 
calendar  year. 

(h)  For  purposes  of  this  secUon,  the 
term — 

(1)  ■income"  means  gross  tooome  as  do- 
fined  m  section  ei  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954: 

(3)  "eecurity- HMans  security  as  defined  in 
section  2  of  the  Securities  Act  of  Jd33  u 
amended  (15  U-S.C.  T7b); 

(31  "commodity"  means  commodity  as  de- 
fined to  section  2  of  the  Commodities  Ex- 
change Act.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  2); 

(4)  "transactions  In  secvu-itlea  or  commod- 
ities* means  any  acquisition,  holding,  wlih- 
holding.  use.  transfer,  or  other  dispMitton 
Involving  any  security  or  coramoditr: 

(5)  "Immediate  family"  means  the  child 
parent,  grandparent,  brother,  or  sister  of  an 
Individual,  and  the  spouse  of  such  person 
and 

(6)  "tax"  means  the  taxes  imposed  under 
chapter  I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  under  the  District  of  ColurabU  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1947.  and  under  the  Dtatrlct  of 
Columbia  PubUc  Works  Act  of  li>S4  and  any 
other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the  taxa- 
tion of  property  wltbto  the  DUrtrtct  of 
Columbia. 

TITLE  VII— PENALTIES  AND  EKPORCE- 
MENT,  TAX  CREDITS,  USE  OF  SURPLUS 
C.MtfPAION  FUNDS.  VOTERS"  OTFORMA- 
TION  PAMPHLETS.  3TUDT  OP  1974 
ELECTION  AND  REPORT  BY  COUNCIL 
EFFECTIVE  DATES.  AMENDMENTS  TO 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  ELECTION 
ACT.  AND  AUTHORIZATION 

PENALTIES    AND    ENrOBCTMENT 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section  (b).  any  person  or  political  commit- 
tee who  violates  any  of  t^e  provlsk>ns  of  this 
Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  tn- 
.<ihall  be  imprisoned  for  not  longer  than  sU 
months,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  who  knowtogly  files  any 
false  or  mtsleadtog  statement,  report. 
voucher,  or  other  paper,  or  »TiflV:^g  any  folAS 
or  mlsleadtog  statement  to  the  Board,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  ahali  be 
imprisoned  for  not  longer  than  five  yeaia  or 
both. 

(c)  The  penalties  provided  in  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  person  or  political 
committee  who.  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  during  calendar  year  1974,  makes 
political  contributions  or  receives  political 
contributions  or  makes  any  political  cam- 
paign expenditures.  In  excess  of  any  limita- 
tion placed  on  such  contributions  or  expen- 
ditures by  this  Act,  except  such  person  or 
political  committee  shall  not  make  any  fur- 
ther such  contributions  or  expenditures  Aar- 
lag  the  remalnd^of  calendar  year  1974. 

(d)  Prosecutions  of  violations  of  this  Act 
shaU  be  brought  by  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States. 

TAX   CltEDlT  roa   CAUPAICKI   COMTSUtrnOKS 

Sec.  702.  (a)  Title  VI  of  article  I  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  I&47  (DC.  Code.  sees.  47-1567— 
47-I5e7e)  is  amended  by  oddtog  at  the  end 
of  tJiat  tm«  the  following: 

"Sec.  7.  (ai  Credit  focCam|»algn  Contribu- 
tions.— For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  resi- 
dents of  the  District  to  participate  to  the 
election  process  to  the  District,  there  shall 
tw  allowed  to  on  Individual  a  credit  ogalnst 
the  tax  (if  any)   Imposed  by  ibis  article  la 
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&n  amount  equal  to  90  per  centum  of  any 
campaign  contribution  made  to  any  can- 
didate for  election  to  any  office  referred  to 
in  the  first  section  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Election  Act,  but  In  no  event  shall  such 
credit  exceed  the  amount  of  $12.50,  or  $25 
ui  the  case  of  married  persons  filing  a  Joint 
return. 

"(b)  (1 J  A  husband  and  wife  filing  sep- 
arate returns  for  a  taxable  year  for  which  a 
Joint  return  could  have  been  made  by  them 
may  claim  between  them  only  the  total  credit 
(or  refund)  to  which  they  would  have  been 
entitled  under  this  section  had  a  Joint  return 
been  filed. 

"(2)    No  individual  for  whom  a  personal 
exemption  was  allowed  on  another  Individ- 
ual's return  shall  be  entitled  to  a  credit  (or 
refund)  under  this  section.". 
"Sec.  7.  Credit  for  campaign  contributions .', 

VSE  OF  SPEPLUS  CAMPAICM  FUNDS 

Sec.  703.  Within  the  limitations  spcL-iBed 
in  this  Act,  any  surplus,  residual,  or  unex- 
pended campaign  fimds  received  by  or  on 
behalf  of  an  todlvldual  who  seeks  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election  to  office  shall 
be  contributed  to  a  political  party  for  poitt- 
ical  purposes,  used  to  retire  the  proper  debts 
of  his  political  committee  which  received 
such  funds,  or  retiuned  to  the  donors  as 
follows: 

(1)  to  the  case  of  on  Individual  defeated 
to  an  election,  wlthto  six  months  following 
such  election; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  elected 
to  office,  wlthto  six  months  foUowtog  such 
election:  and 

(3)  to  the  case  of  an  todlvldual  ceastog 
to  be  a  candidate,  within  six  months  there- 
after. 

k    STVDr    OP     1974    EtJDCTXON    AND    BEFOST    BY 
CODHCIL 

Sec.  704.  (a)  The  CouncU  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall,  durtog  calendar  year  1976, 
conduct  public  hearings  and  other  appro- 
priate tovestlgations  on  (1)  the  operation 
and  effect  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Cam- 
paign Ftoance  Reform  Act  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Election  Act  on  the  elections 
held  In  the  District  of  Columbia  durtog  1974; 
and  (2)  the  necessity  and  desirability  of 
modifying  either  or  both  of  those  Acts  so  as 
to  improve  electoral  machtoery  and  to  Insure 
(^en.  fair,  and  effective  election  campaigns 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  Upon  the  conclusion  of  its  beartoga 
and  tovestlgations  the  CouncU  shall  Issue 
a  public  report  on  its  fludtogs  and  recom- 
mendations. Nothing  to  this  section  shall 
be  construed  as  limtttog  the  legislative  au- 
thority over  elections  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia vested  to  the  Council  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act. 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  705.  (a)  Titles  11  and  IV  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  except  the  first  report  or  state- 
ment required  to  be  filed  by  any  individual 
or  political  committee  under  the  provisions 
of  such  titles  shall  include  that  Information 
required  under  section  13(e)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Election  Act  <D.C.  Code.  sec. 
1-1 113(e) )  with  respect  to  contributions  and 
expenditures  made  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  but  after  January  l.  1974. 

(b)  Titles  I.  m,  VI  and  vn  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  Title  V  of  this  Act  sball  taJte  effect 
January  2,  1976. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  DXSTRZCT  OF  COLt7MBIA 
ELECTION     ACT 

Sec  706.  (a)  Section  13  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
1-1113)  Is  amendedd  to  read  as  follows: 

■ '  AtTTHOStZATIOM 

Sec.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 


ury to  the  credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as  ore 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  4  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1104)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"<b)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  for 
each  eight  hour  period  with  a  limit  of 
$12,500  per  annum,  while  performtog  duties 
under  this  Act,  except  durtog  1974  such  com- 
pensation shall  t>e  paid  without  regard  to 
such  annual  limitation.". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  affect  the  liability  of  any  per- 
son arising  out  of  any  violation  of  section 
13  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Election  Act 
committed  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  and  any  action  commenced  with 
^e^:pect  to  such  a  violation  shall  not  abate. 

stiTHORiTT  or  cotmcn. 
Sec.  707.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  or  any  rule  of  law,  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  conntrued  as  limiting  the  au- 
thority, after  January  2.  1975,  pursuant  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Govemment 
and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act  with 
respect  to  any  matter  covered  by  this  Act. 

AtJTHOHIZATlON   OF  APPHOPRIATION 

Sec  708.  Amounts  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 722  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Government  and  Governmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

And  the  Senate  ogrees  to  the  same. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  happy  to  yieJd 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  in  the  Record,  although 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land <Mr.  Mathias),  who  is  the  ranking 
member  on  this  side  on  that  committee, 
is  unable  to  be  present  at  this  time,  it  is 
my  understanding,  and  I  will  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee  if 
it  is  not  the  case,  that  he  and  other  Re- 
publican members  on  the  conference 
have  signed  the  conference  report  unan- 
imously in  terms  of  the  conferees  sub- 
scribing to  this  conference  report? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  eminently  correct  and  Sen- 
ator Mathias  did  participate  fully  In  the 
conference  of  yesterday  and  did  sign  the 
report  and  supports  this  measure. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  15074. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  will  seek  recognition  and  yield 
my  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  .assist- 
ant majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 


THE  COURT  DECISION  ON  FORCED 
BUSING 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
a  little  earlier  I  complimented  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  on  Ita 
unanimous  8-to-O  decision  yesterday  in 
the  tapes  case.  Having  heard  the  report 
earlier  concerning  the  High  Court's  de- 
cision in  the  Detroit  busing  case,  I  wish 
also  to  compliment  the  Court  on  that 


momentous  and  historic  decision,  and 
again  may  I  say  that  I  carmot  see  how 
the  Supreme  Court  could  have  held  anv 
other  way. 

The  Supreme  Court's  reversal  today 
of  the  Detroit  school  case  wlU  have  a 
significant  effect  in  settling  a  problem 
which  has  deeply  concerned  this  coun- 
try In  recent  years.  The  court-ordered 
busing  of  schoolchildren  to  schools  dis- 
tant from  their  homes  has  aroused  a 
deep  and  bitter  hostility  in  great  num- 
bers of  our  citizens,  both  black  and  white. 

The  decision  stresses  that  the  busing 
acros.>  school  district  lines  would  be  ac- 
ceptable if  those  school  district  lines 
were  established  with  th3  purpose  of  fos- 
tering- racial  segregation. 

The  Court  today  moves  us  away  frjm 
th?  fears  of  many  people  that  large  met- 
ropolitan areas  would  be  joined  together 
into  one  huge,  court-joined  school  dis- 
trict solely  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
racial  balance  in  the  schaols  within  that 
area.  There  is  no  question  that  State- 
enforced  segregation  In  our  schools  is 
unconj-tilutional  and  must  be  eliminated 
wherever  it  be  found.  But  it  would  have 
been  equally  wrong  to  have  courts  order 
children  bused  out  of  school  districts  to 
other  districts  merely  to  achieve  an  ar- 
bitrary racial  balance. 

I  recognize  this  is  a  difficult  field  where 
there  are  no  easy  answers  and  few  happy 
solutions,  but  I  believe  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  MiUiken  against 
Bradley  will  ease  the  fears  of  many  of 
our  citizens,  without  ever  losing  sight  of 
the  necessity  and  legahty  of  court  action 
where  constitutional  rights  are  threat- 
ened. 


GIVE  EDUCATION  AN  EQUAL 
CHANCE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  United  States  is  in  the  midst  of  an- 
other summer  sports  happening — the 
National  Football  League  players'  strike. 

As  an  isolated  event,  the  strike  hardly 
would  be  worth  noting,  since  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  find  sympathy  for 
players  earning  an  average  of  $32,000  a 
year  when  public  schoolteachers  in  our 
country  average  only  $10,673  aimually. 

But  the  strike  does  not  stand  by  itself. 
It  follows  by  about  1  month  an  American 
League  baseball  game,  during  which  fans 
armed  with  bottles,  lead  pipes,  and 
knives  swarmed  onto  the  field  to  attack 
a  visiting  team:  and  it  comes  on  the  heeh 
of  a  college  recruiting  season  which 
many  observers  believe  was  the  most 
unethical  ever. 

Taken  together,  those  tliree  incidents 
illustrate  what  Ohio  State  University 
President  Dr.  Harold  L.  Enarson  has 
called  our  "near  obsession  "  with  sport.  It 
Is  time  athletics  were  viewed  with  a  more 
proper  perspective.  It  is  time  we  all  real- 
ized that  few  things  are  less  vital  to  our 
national  survival  than  a  fall  without 
NFL  football,  the  outcome  of  a  single 
baseball  game,  or  the  location  where  high 
school  athletes  choose  to  continue  their 
athletic  training. 

I  enjoy  sports  as  much  as  anyone.  It 
is  both  relaxing  and  entertaining  to 
watch  skilled  athletes  compete.  Yet.  my 
enjoyment  is  blunted  when  I  see  ath- 
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letics  given  a  greater  Importance  than 
they  desene — and  given  it,  in  many 
cases,  at  the  expense  of  education. 

On  tlie  professional  level,  football  sal- 
.1  lies,  as  I  mentioned,  average  $32,000  for 
a  6-month  season;  baseball  salaries 
average  S40,000  annually;  and  average 
basketball  earnings  are  estimated  at 
S85.000  per  season.  Salaries  by  them- 
selves arc  relaUvely  unimportant— play- 
ers cannot  be  blamed  for  getting  what 
the  traffic  will  bear;  and  little  sympathy 
can  be  found  for  multimillionaiie  team 
onT.ers  who  give  in  to  the  demands 

The  dan^r  Ues,  tastead,  with  the  In- 
evitable Inclusion  of  tax  dollars  in  the 

professional  teams'  future  plans espe- 

cially  now  that  the  breaking  point  has 
been  reached.  The  New  York  Nets  for 
instance,  won  the  American  Basketball 
Association  championship  last  year,  and 
are  considered  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful sports  franchises  in  the  country.  Yet 
by  grossing  $2.5  million,  the  Nets  admit 
they  just  broke  even. 

Most  other  teams  aie  not  as  well  off. 
and  the  question  arises:  Where  do  they 
go  from  here?  Not  higher  ticket  prices. 
They  are  about  as  high  as  they  can  go. 
The  logical  step  is  to  demand  bigger  and 
more  modem  stadiums — which  always 
have  been,  are  being,  and  will  continue 
to  be  built  largely  with  tax  doUars.  And 
if  one  city  does  not  come  up  with  a  new 
facility,  the  team  will  simply  relocate. 
At  the  present  time,  at  least  two 
American  cities  are  constructing  elab- 
orate stadiums  even  before  they  have 
teams  to  use  the  faculties.  They  are 
building  them  merely  to  be  in  the  bid- 
ding when  the  next  team  gets  restless. 
The  Houston  Astrodome,  when  it  was 
opened  at  a  cost  of  $31.6  milhon  about 
a  decade  ago.  was  called  the  eighth  won- 
der of  the  world.  In  another  few  years, 
as  cities  rush  to  make  sure  their  ath- 
letes play  in  as  much  comfort  as  the 
Astrodome  offers,  it  may  not  even  be 
the  eighth  wonder  of  the  National 
League. 

But  Houston  had  the  foresight  to  move 
early.  Other  municipalities  arc  paying 
dearly  for  the  privilege  of  matching  the 
Astrodome.  In  one  case,  a  bond  issue 
was  approved  for  a  stadium  expected  to 
cost  $35  milUon.  "Hie  price  lag  is  now  esti- 
mated at  between  $90  miUlon  and  $100 
million— and  offlcials  have  yet  to  get  a 
definite  commitment  for  a  team  to  Play 
there. 

What  all  this  means,  simply,  is  that  in 
many  cities  across  this  Nation,  cittrens 
are  placing  their  lives,  their  children's 
lives,  and  even  their  grandchUdren's  Uves 
in  hock  so  that  they  can  sit  on  cushioned 
seaU  watching  professional  athletes  who 
dress  In  carpeted  locker  rooms. 

And  when  a  team  wins  a  champion.ship, 
thousands— and  sometimes  even  a  mU- 
lion  or  more — fans  celebrate  in  the 
streets.  It  Is  a  mania  that  is  more  and 
more  apparent  in  America.  And  the  Irony 
of  the  celebrations — the  pity  of  them— 
is  that,  in  many  of  these  very  same  cities 
public  school  systems,  with  underpaid 
teachers  and  inadequate  facQItles,  are 
turning  out  high  school  graduates  whose 
basic  skills  of  reading  and  writing  barely 
reach  the  Uterate  le»d. 
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The  National  Education  Association 
notes,  witii  Justifiable  frustration,  that 
bond  Issues  for  new  sports  facilities  are 
seldom  rejected  by  citizens  w  ho,  in  recent 
years,  have  been  turning  down  with 
alarming  regularity  increased  expendi- 
tures for  education. 

If  sports  on  the  professional  level  are 
getting  out  of  hand,  the  situation  at  the 
so-called  amateur  level  is  downright  ap- 
palling. The  costs  to  colleges  for  recruit- 
ing athletes  are  skyrocketing,  and  part 
of  the  Increased  costs  have  come  from 
under-the-table  offers,  and  out-in-the- 
open  attempts  at  bribery  and  payoffs. 

Darrell  Royal,  the  respected  head 
coach  of  the  University  of  Texas,  was 
quoted  in  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation as  saying: 

You're  out  tiiere  tr>irig  to  sell  youraell  and 
your  sclioal  and  (the  high  ictiool  athlete) 
ain't  besnug  a  word  youTe  uylng.  All  he's 
wondering  about  Is  wiien  you're  going  to 
start  talking  money. 


And  it  is  no  wonder  the  recruited  ath- 
lete is  thinking  money.  If  he  is  what  is 
generally  called  a  blue  chip  prospect,  he 
has  probably  been  visited  by  over  100 
coaches,  between  20  and  25  of  whom 
have  made  illegal  offers — In  some  cases,  a 
new  car  and  monthly  "expense  money"; 
in  other  cases,  offers  to  pay  off  the  mort- 
gage on  Ills  parents'  house. 

On  numerous  occasions,  coaclies  will 
send  an  assistant  to  move  into  the  ath- 
lete's town  for  several  months.  Just  so 
someone  from  the  university  will  be  avail- 
able if  the  prospect  needs  assistance.  The 
cost  is  staggering,  and  I  cannot  help  but 
wonder— although  I  suspect  it  has  never 
happened— whether  one  of  these  assist- 
ant coaches,  smce  he  represents  a  uni- 
versity, has  ever  taken  a  side  trip  from 
the  gymnasium  and  the  super  athlete  to 
the  school's  chemistry  department  in  an 
effort  to  attract  a  quality  student  to  re- 
turn with  him  to  the  university.  I  won- 
der what  w^ould  happen  if  a  coach  re- 
turned to  campus  and  said:  "I  didn't 
sign  the  7-foot  center,  but  1  did 
brmg  back  a  student  who  needs  finan- 
cial help,  but  who  may  become  a  great 
research  scientist'*  Undoubtedly,  he 
would  be  summarily  fired. 

Richard  Starnes  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  wrote  that: 

Many  attiletic  departments  spend  (£0.000 
and  up  on  recruiting  every  year,  and  an  un- 
Imown  additional  sum  la  spent  by  fiercely 
loyal  alumni. 


It  is  a  safe  bet  that  schools  would  look 
unkindly  on  any  coach  who  was  side- 
tracked from  recruiting  an  athlete  and 
who  used  any  portion  of  that  money  for 
something  as  "foolish"  as  enticing  a  bril- 
liant student  to  attend  his  university. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  haunting  figure 
of  $10,673  annually  for  a  school  teacher 
there  are  some  other  cost  estimates 
worth  noting.  One  Big  Ten  university 
spends  $19,000  a  year  on  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  requirements  for  recruit- 
ing athletes,  while  a  southern  football 
power  admits  an  annual  phone  bill  of 
$28,000  and  an  expenditure  of  $15,000  in 
postage  for  recruiting  efforts. 

And  that  is  all  before  the  athletes  ar- 
rive on  campus.  Once  there,  the  costs 
go  even  higlier. 


According  to  NCAA  survey  results,  the 
average  tutoring  bills  for  football  play- 
ers at  major  colleges  Is  about  $17,000, 
and  one  Atlantic  Coast  Conference' 
school  is  said  to  spend  more  than  $20,000 
a  year.  Everyone  knows  that  these  tutors 
are  not  employed  to  bring  the  athletes 
up  to  academic  excellence — just  to  raise 
them  to  passing.  The  dividends  to  society 
would  be  greater  if  the  tutors  were  em- 
ployed to  advance  science  students  from 
good  to  excellent,  but  at  few— If  any— 
schools  is  such  the  case. 

The  NCAA — more  noted  for  its  petty 
foud  with  the  AAU  than  for  any  efforts 
it  is  making  to  put  sports  in  proper  per- 
spective— has  reacted  by  passing  another 
lenient  regulation.  As  of  Augiist  1.  schools 
engaged  in  bis-time  competition  will  be 
"limited" — limited,  mind  you — to  105 
football  scholarships  and  18  basketball 
scholarships.  For  most  big-time  schools, 
this  will  mean  an  outlay  of  $500,000  an- 
nually. One  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
the  schools  will  somehow  manage  to  sur- 
vive that  restriction. 

At  one  lime,  colleges  and  universities 
justified  enormous  expenditures  for  ath- 
letics by  saying  the  revenue  produced  by 
the  school's  teams  helped  build  class- 
rooms and  laboratories.  The  years  have 
taught  us  the  fallacy  of  that  argument. 
Revenue  produced  by  athletics  has  gone, 
ill  too  many  cases,  back  into  the  ath- 
letic department.  One  case  in  point  is  a 
university  that  belongs  to  the  South- 
e.istern  Conference.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
school  itself  was  in  such  sad  financial 
condition  that  its  regents  were  lobbying 
desperately  in  the  State  Legislature  for 
more  funds  to  pay  professors.  At  the 
same  time,  a  $2.3  million  surplus  was 
tucked  away  in  a  separate  bank  account 
(or  the  school's  athletic  department.  The 
storj-  had  a  happy  ending,  of  sorts,  when 
the  atliletlc  department  loaned  the  uni- 
versity $400,000:  and  thus  the  teams  had 
a  school  to  represent. 

Most  schooK  of  course,  do  not  have 
a  surplus.  Their  expenditures  have  kept 
pace — or  outpaced — their  revenues. 
Money  from  a  bowl  appearance  goes  Im- 
mediately into  a  down  payment  to  ex- 
pand the  stadium,  with  the  taxpayers 
of  the  State  picking  up  the  rest  of  the 
tab.  And  the  athletic  departments  can 
only  keep  their  heads  above  water  by 
continutag  to  whi.  contlnumg  to  appear 
in  bowl  games  and  postseason  basket- 
ball tournaments.  A  losing  season  would 
.spell  financial  ruin  for  the  athletic  de- 
partment and  could  bring  the  university 
itself  down  with  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  additional  5  minutes 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  on 
behalf  of  the  c'jstlngulshed  acting  Re- 
publican leader.  I  yield 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  recognized? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 

distinguished  BcUng  Republican  leader 

'and  I   again  thank  my  distinguished 

majority  leader. 

Thus,  the  coaches  are  under  tremen- 
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doixs  pressure  to  recruit,  at  whatever 
cost,  the  kind  of  athletes  who  will  as* 
sure  continuous  winning — which,  in  turn, 
means  larger  athletic  budgets.  If  the 
whole  thing  seems  like  a  vicious  circle, 
that  is  exactly  what  it  is.  And,  vuifortu- 
nately.  there  is  no  end  in  sight. 

Since  major  athletic  powers  can  no 
linger  contend  that  winning  teams  mean 
money  for  the  schools,  the  new  Justifica- 
tion is  that  competition  is  good  for  young 
people. 

I  could  not  agree  more  wholeheartedly. 
I  believe  it  is  extremely  important  that 
youths  be  taught  that  winning  is  a 
worthwhile  goal.  However,  competition  is 
taught  not  only  on  the  playing  fields — 
and  certainly  not  by  unden\'rttlng  an 
athletic  program  that  involves  so  few 
of  tlie  students  In  a  participatory  capac- 
ity. The  1972-73  football  season,  for  In- 
stance, consisted  of  2.997  games  played 
by  620  universities  and  colleges,  and  In- 
volved only  about  50.000  players,  coaches, 
and  trainers — out  of  an  estimated  college 
and  university  enrollment  of  8.370,000. 
It  is  folly  to  believe  that  all  those 
students  relegated  to  the  status  of 
observers  leai-n  any  great  lessons  about 
competition — or  that  the  students  eager 
to  excel  In  the  classroom  are  any  less 
competitive  than  the  athletes.  And  I 
believe  the  competition  fostered  in  the 
classrooms  and  laboratories  of  our  col- 
leges and  imlverslties  produces  greater 
benefits  for  our  society  than  that  which 
involves  so  few  students  on  the  playing 
fields. 

True,  some  schools  maintain  topflight 
varsity  programs  while  preserving  their 
status  as  great  universities.  But  the  pros- 
pect is  very  real  that,  within  the  next 
few  years,  they  may  have  to  don-ngrade 
one.  Either  the  athletic  department  is 
going  to  have  to  settle  for  a  smaller, 
albeit  equitable,  share  of  the  budgetary 
pie.  or  the  university  itself  Is  going  to 
suffer.  Unless  we  start  now  to  view 
sports  in  a  better  perspective — to  give 
athletics  a  priority  no  higher  than  they 
deserve — that  choice  might  be  more  dif- 
ficult than  it  should  be. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  deemphasis. 
Everyone  agrees  on  that.  But  past  ex- 
perience tells  us  how  dimcult  that  is  to 
achieve.  As  long  ago  as  1929,  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  warned  that  college  athletics 
"have  bred  among  athletes,  coaches, 
directors,  and  even  in  some  instances 
among  college  administrative  officers, 
equivocation  and  dishonesty." 

Thus,  the  solution  may  be  found  in 
taking  the  other  direction.  The  over- 
emphasis lias  come  step  by  step,  bit  by 
bit,  and  will  continue  until  It  reaches 
some  undetermined  point  in  the  future. 
It  might  prove  the  wiser  course,  then, 
for  the  NCAA  to  remove  all  sanctions  on 
recruiting,  scholarships,  and  "expense 
money."  and  require  only  that  schools 
make  pubhc  the  total  costs  of  their 
athletic  programs — even  the  expenses 
now  hidden  because  they  go  for  unethical 
iiiid  improper  activities. 

The  result  would  be  that  one,  two,  or 

i^t  the  most,  a  half  dozen  imiversitiea 

would  have  powerhouses,  with  which  the 

rest  of  the  schools  would  be  unable  to 
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compete.  Tho-se  latter  institutions, 
therefore,  would  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  pressure  and  could  rededlcate 
themselves  to  higher  education,  and  to 
developing  athletic  programs  truly 
amateur,  involving  a  greater  percentage 
of  their  students. 

The  games  themselves — even  the  so- 
called  major  sports  of  baseball,  basket- 
ball, and  football — would  remain  un- 
changed, and  would  serve  the  recrea- 
tional purpose  they  were  originally 
Intended  to  sen'e.  And  all  our  serious 
intense  efforts  could  go  Into  making  our 
cities  better  places  in  which  to  live,  and 
our  univer*<ities  better  places  in  which  to 
leam. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  we  all 
take  the  respite  provided  by  the  NFL 
players  strike  to  reexamine  our  attitudes 
toward  sports  as  they  relate  to  the 
more  important  things  in  our  society. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  speech  just  given  by  the  dis- 
tingiiished  assistant  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd).  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Globe  under  date  of  July  24, 1974. 
entitled  "At  Large/Mike  Bamicle,"  and 
under  the  subheading  "What  Price 
Touchdowns?"  be  incorporated  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Boston  Globe,  July  24,  1974 1 

(By  MUce  Barnlcle) 

What  Prick  Touchdowws? 

One  bright  note  in  a  summer  thnt  bos 
been  flUed  with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  a 
government  unrRvetlng  like  a  spool  o(  tape 
has  been  the  National  Football  League  Play- 
era  Afii^n.  strike.  If  our  luck  holds,  the  Im- 
passe might  continue  Into  the  faU  and  we 
would  then  be  spared  the  task  o(  having  to 
watch  or  read  about  the  mediocre  eiiplolts 
of  those  people  from  Foxboro  who  spend 
thetr  Sundays  ma.sqvierading  as  professional 
football  players. 

However,  there  Is  a  larger  question  In- 
volved In  this  labor  dispute — who  cares? 
Who  reaUy  cares  tbat  some  defensive  tackle. 
nmking  SSO.OOO  for  an  8-month  year,  wants 
more  dough?  Who  really  cares  that  some 
corporation  executive  who  presides  over  a 
tax  write-off  called  a  professional  football 
club,  won't  give  out  a  raise?  Who  cares  about 
athletes  In  T-sblrts,  parading  around  a 
serene,  tree-lined  campus,  protesting  their 
lack  of  rights?  And  what  concern  is  due  an 
owner  who  bothers  us  with  double-talk 
about  the  costs  of  owning  and  operating  a 
franchise? 

Both  groups — the  players  and  the  owners — 
are  In  the  headlines  today  because  profes- 
sional football  has  ceased  to  be  a  game  and 
has  instead  become  a  rather  boring  pastime 
run  by  people  who  are  more  familiar  with 
board  rooms  than  locker  rooms.  The  people 
who  dictate  the  future  of  this  "game"  have 
more  at  stake  in  Dow  Jones  averages  than 
they  do  in  some  quarterback's  passing  aver- 
age. It  Is  a  big  business  run,  for  the  most 
part,  by  greedy  combines  who  raise  ticket 
prices,  sell  cold  hot  dogs  and  unsalted  pop- 
corn at  exorbitant  rates  and  don't  really 
care  about  those  whose  rights  have  truly 
suffered — the  fans. 

The  "plantation  mentality"  of  professional 
athletics  in  the  United  States  baa  so  lone 


been  a  part  of  the  scene  tbat  the  specter  of 
an  outspoken  player  used  to  be  enough  to 
send  the  owner  mto  convulalons  and  the  ath- 
lete to  Alpine.  Tex.,  where  he  would  lan- 
guish away  In  some  Class  B  league,  his  talcnta 
and  his  tongue  In  a  city  where  no  one  could 
be  harmed. 

Players  were  slaves  to  be  bought,  sold  or 
traded  whenever  their  market  value  would 
bcnoflt  the  club  owner.  Champlonshlpe  were 
tied  to  profits  and  the  talents  of  the  gifted 
few  were  showcased  In  an  effort  to  trip  the 
turtuitUes  and  buUd  up  the  bank  accounts 
of  the  money  men  who  signed  the  leases  and 
granted  the  pay  raises. 

Finally,  the  break  came  when  expansion 
fLrrlvcd  and  athletes  discovered  tbat  an  open 
market  and  a  bidding  war  meant  a  chance  to 
gut  some  millionaire  out  of  a  few  hundred 
thoits:ind  dollars.  Leagues  proliferated  and 
talent  diluted  at  such  a  rate  that  now  there 
are  people  who  refer  to  the  new  World  Foot- 
ball league  as  "major  league." 

But  ftU  of  that  Is  the  American  way.  So 
now  we  have  quotes  from  Federal  mediators 
on  top  or  our  sports  pages  and  reports  of 
"progress  In  the  negotiations"  Instead  of 
box  scores.  Agents  and  lawyers  and  account- 
ants compete  for  the  attention  of  athletes 
while  sports  fans  have  to  take  out  bank 
loans  If  they  want  season  tickets.  It's  all 
money  now. 

The  Player  Assn.  keeps  using  the  smc^e- 
screcn  of  "the  freedom  Issues"  while  the 
owners  Insist  on  mentioning  nonsense  like, 
"the  ruination  of  the  concept  and  structure 
of  the  game."  In  fact,  what  U  mvolved  are 
basic  issues  like  preseason  games — who  plays 
and  who  pays;  contracts — how  long  and  how 
much:  player  trades— who  goes  and  what  do 
you  give  hl£Q  to  agree  to  go.  AU  negotiable 
over  any  bunk  counter. 

But  the  players  continue  to  talk  about 
their  "rights"  at  the  same  time  they  are  try- 
ing to  hustle  themselves  out  of  town  at  the 
first  smell  of  gold.  And  the  owners  are  mad 
because  thetr  athletes  have  taken  a  page 
from  their  book  about  how  to  cheat  the  pub- 
lic oud  make  money  at  It. 

We  now  have  a  situation  where  we  are 
saturated  with  more  and  more  football,  tn 
more  and  more  cities,  played  by  teams  with 
le^  and  less  talent.  AU  because  some  market 
research  major  told  the  greedy  where  the 
dollars  were.  Both  sides  deserve  one  another. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  ADJOURNMENTS  DURING 
THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  93D 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  Houf:e  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 568. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  568  relating 
to  adjournment  to  a  date  certain  during  the 
remainder  of  the  93d  Congress. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  clerk  read  the  entire  resolu- 
Uon? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  wJl  be  stated. 

The  second -assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

Resolved  bjf'the  Hou^e  of  Rcpresentativei 
( the  Senate  coiicvrTing) ,  Thnt  notwithstand- 
ing the  provlslons~sr  sec.  ia3(a)  at  the  lieg- 
IsUUve  Reorganlzatloa  Act  of  1M6  (S  UjS.C. 
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196) ,  u  amended  by  section  Ml  of  ibe  Leg- 
islative Re<ffganlzatloa  Act  oX  1070  (Public 
LawDl-SlO;  84 Stat.  1193), 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurreut  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRO.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  the  clerk  continue  with  the 
reading  of  the  resolution  so  that  the 
Senate  will  have  an  imderstandlng  of  It. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Houae  oj  Representativei 
( the  Senate  concurri-.m) .  Tbat  notwltbstand- 
ing  the  provisions  of  sec.  133(a)  of  tbe  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  194fl  (3  U.S.C. 
198),  as  amended  by  section  461  of  the  Leg- 
islative ReorBanlr.atlon  Act  o:  1970  (Public 
Law  91-SlO;  84  Stat.  1193)  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  shall  not  adjourn 
for  a  period  in  excess  of  three  Cays,  or  ad- 
journ Bine  die,  until  t>oth  Houses  of  Congress 
have  adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  provid- 
ing either  for  an  adjournment  (in  excess  of 
three  days)  to  a  day  certain,  or  for  adjourn- 
ment sine  die. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYPD.  Mr.  President, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  resolution  Is 
self-explanatory,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  with  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  tbe  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  iH.  Con. 
Res.  5681  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  BOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
has  passed  the  follot^ing  bill.  In  which 
It  requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

HR.  16037.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  Oscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  568  relating  to  adjournment 
to  a  date  certain  during  the  remainder 
of  the  93d  Congress. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bin  (HR.  16027)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  Sscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1975,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HTJMPHRET,  from  the  Committee 
on  Ftoreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 


8.  3354.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  the  African  De- 
velopment   Fund    (Rept.    No.    93-1039). 

By  Itr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

8.  3363.  A  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Xnterior  to  provide  for  tbe  operation, 
maintenance,  and  continued  construction  of 
the  Federal  transmission  system  in  tbe  Pa- 
cific Northwest  by  use  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Federal  Columbia  River  Power  System 
and  tbe  proceeds  of  revenue  bonds,  and  for 
other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  93-1030). 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

HJB.  8193.  A  bill  to  require  that  a  percent- 
age of  U.S.  oil  Importa  be  carried  on  U.8.- 
nag  vessels  (together  with  minority  views) 
(Rept.  No.  93-1031). 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
COMMERCE  TO  PILE  FINAL  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  8193.  ENERGY 
TRANSPORTATION  SECURITY  ACT 
OF  1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  be  permitted  to  file  its  final 
report  until  midnight  tonight  on  HJi. 
8193,  the  Energy  Transportation  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  (X)MMITTEE  ON 
COMMERCE  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
S.  1361,  GENERAL  REVISION  OP 
THE  COPYRIGHT  LAW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  have  until  Monday 
next  to  file  its  report  on  6.  1361,  general 
revision  of  the  copyright  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  both 
of  these  requests  have  been  cleared  all 
aroimd. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY : 

S.  3807.  A  bill  to  protect  students  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance  against  losses 
resulting  from  the  closing  of  certain  private 
educational  institutions.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Habtke)  : 

S.  3S0B.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  92-435, 
an  act  "To  amend  chapter  73  of  title  10, 
United  states  Code,  to  establish  a  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan,  and  for  other  purpoeea."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S.  3809.  A  bUl  relating  to  Barrow  Utilities, 
Inc.,  Barrow.  Alaska.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Alfairs. 

8.  3810.  A  bUl  relating  to  Barrow  UtIUtles, 
Inc..  Barrow,  Alaska.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 

S.  3811.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  reasonable  attorneys*  fees  In  certain  cases 
of  civil  actions  brought  against  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  oflloera.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himseU  and  Mr. 
Funrm)  (by  request) : 
S.  3813.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  such  sums  as  may  l>e  necessary  to 
rehabilitate  Enlwetok  Atoll.  Trust  Territory 
of  tbe  Pacific  Islands.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Afralrs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TONNXT ) ; 
8.  3813.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  private  lands  In 
Caiifornia  for  water  quality  control,  recrea- 
tion, and  flsh  and  wildlife  enhancement,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Alfairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (tor  himself,  Mr. 
Hartke.  Mr.  Randolpb.  Mr.  TBtnt- 
uoND,  Mr.  Hansem,  Mr.  Tai.mazice, 
Mr.  HuoHES,  and  Mr.  SxArFoan) : 
8.  3814.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  extend  medi- 
cal benefits  to  the  survivors  of  certain  se- 
verely  service-connected   disabled   deceased 
veterans.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BmEN) : 
,  S.  3815.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
Office  building  located  In  Dover,  Del.,  as  the 
"J.  Alien  Frear  Building."  Referred  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Public  Worlu. 

By   Mr.    HUDDLESTON    (for   himself, 
Mr.     CHn.ss,     Mr.     Bkntskn.     Mr. 
HKt.>AS,  and  Mr.  Nunh)  : 
S.  3816.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Emergency 
DayUgbt  Saving  Energy  Conservation  Act  of 
1973.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BROCK  (for  himseU.  Mr. 
Bakkx.  Mr.  FDi.BaicHT,  and  Mr. 
Mansfieij))  : 

5.  3817.  A  bul  to  amend  the  National  Bank 
Act,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  the 
National  Housing  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

6.  3818.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

S.  3619.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

8.  3820.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964;  and 

S.  3831.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


\ 


STATEMENTS   ON   INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

S.  3807.  A  bill  to  protect  students  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  assistance 
against  losses  resulting  from  the  closing 
of  certain  private  educational  Institu- 
tions. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  PubUc  Welfare. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  that  would 
provide  for  the  protection  of  students 
participating  in  federally  Insured  stu- 
dent loan  programs  when  the  vocational 
or  proprietary  institution  attended 
ceases  operation.  It  would  also  protect 
students  receiving  veterans,  education 
allowances. 

Under  present  circumstances,  when  an 
institution  closes  Its  doors,  the  student 
Is  not  only  left  with  a  loan  to  repay,  but 
without  the  education  for  which  he  orig- 
inally incurred  the  loan. 

Four  parties  are  Involved  when  a  stu- 
dent contracts  for  a  federally  instired 
student  loan:  Tbe  student,  the  loaning 
institution,  the  Federal  Government,  and 
the  institution  to  be  attended.  Wherein 
lies  the  responsibility  for  repayment  ol 
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that  loan  should  the  institution  cease 
operation? 

Clearly  the  initial  responsibility  lies 
with  the  student.  He  or  she  is  contract- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  edu- 
cation, with  the  hope  that  upon  comple- 
tion of  his  education  he  or  she  will  be 
able  to  become  employed  and  repay  the 
lean. 

The  loaning  institution  accepts  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  responsibility  in  that 
it  is  loaning  a  sum  of  money  to  be  spent 
by  another  party,  for  a  specified  period, 
hopefully  to  be  repaid  in  the  future.  Stu- 
dent loans  are  generally  a  good  risk  In 
that  the  student  will  receive  his  educa- 
tion, become  employed,  thus  allowing 
him  to  repay  the  loan. 

The  Federal  Government  has  imder- 
taken  the  responsibility  of  opting  to  re- 
pay the  loss  to  the  loaning  institution 
should  the  student  fall  to  do  so.  The 
Ciovemment.  Interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  productive  citizens,  insures  these 
loans,  thus  supporting  the  educational 
process. 

The  educational  institution  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  educating  the  student. 

On  occasion,  however,  whether  by  il- 
legal practice  or  lack  of  funds,  many  of 
these  postsecondary  institutions  are 
forced  to  close,  after  midterm.  In  this 
Instance,  the  student  is  left  holding  the 
bag  with  a  loan  to  repay  and  without  the 
product  for  which  the  loan  was  original- 
ly intended,  that  being  his  education. 

My  bill  presents  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. It  stipulates  that  no  Federal  stu- 
dent loans.  Federal  insured  student  loans, 
or  veterans  education  allowance  may  be 
paid  to  a  vocational  or  proprietary  In- 
stitution that  has  been  In  existence  for 
less  than  10  years  unless  that  school  has 
provided  assurances — by  the  posting  of 
a  bond  or  otherwise — that,  in  the  event 
the  institution  ceases  operation,  it  will 
reimburse  the  student  for  the  portion  of 
the  loan  that  would  cover  the  education 
not  received. 

For  example,  a  student  Is  attending  a 
vocational  business  college,  four  quarters 
per  school  year.  The  school  is  bonded. 
Three  quarters  have  been  completed  and 
the  student  is  5  weeks  into  his  fourth 
quarter.  The  school  is  forced  to  close. 
Under  my  legislation  the  student  sliall  be 
reimbursed  by  the  institution  for  a  total 
of  the  fourth  quarter.  This  would  allow 
him  to  transfer  to  anotlier  school  with 
sufficient  funds  to  complete  a  full  quar- 
ter. In  most  instances,  II  the  school  is  ac- 
credited— which  it  must  be  to  receive 
Federal  loans  or  VA  benefits — the  units 
completed  can  be  transferred  to  another 
institution,  while  the  partially  completed 
units  would  not  be  transferrable. 

Tills  type  of  protection  is  long  overdue. 
Unfortunately,  an  increasing  number  of 
students  are  becoming  the  victims  of  un- 
derhanded practices  by  people  who  are 
out  to  make  a  fast  buck.  In  nearly  all 
cases,  the  students  who  are  affected  are 
those  who  can  least  afford  it;  that  is: 
Students  from  low-income  famiUes  and 
veterans.  In  California  two  such  in- 
stances have  occurred. 

In  1971.  a  civil  fraud  suit  was  filed 
against  Riverside  University.  The  school 
was  forced  Into  receivership  and  was 
charged  with  certifying  niunerous  In- 
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eligible  student  loans.  Many  students  had 
signed  up  for  the  loans  but  had  not  yet 
started  class.  The  money,  however,  had 
already  been  expended  by  the  school  and 
the  students  were  forced  into  repaying 
the  loans. 

Another  example  involved  the  West 
Coast  Trade  School,  a  group  of  five  pro- 
prietary vocational  schools  in  Los  An- 
geles. This  institution  closed  in  May  of 
1973.  Hundreds  of  students  were  left  with 
loans  to  be  repaid  and  no  education.  The 
second  portion  of  my  bill  would  cover 
these  two  institutions  and  others  like  it. 
Over  the  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  held  responsible  for  over 
116,000  defaulted  student  loans,  a  lia- 
bility which  has  amounted  to  $110.5  mil- 
lion of  the  taxpayers  money.  In  Califor- 
nia alone,  9.923  loans  were  paid  by  the 
Government  amounting  to  $76.6  million. 
Obviously,  only  a  percentage  of  these  de- 
faults were  the  result  of  an  institution 
closing.  However,  one  such  Instance, 
however,  ^  one  too  many.  Neither  the 
student  nor  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  forced  to  clean  up  after  an 
educational  institution  that  has  shirked 
its  responsibility  of  educating.  Too  many 
students  are  being  bUndly  duped  into  at- 
tending new  vocational  and  proprietary 
institutions  by  misleading  sales  tactics 
and  other  abuses. 

Some  type  of  protection  is  urgently 
needed  and  I  strongly  ;eel  that  my  bill 
meets  that  end. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
bill  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3807 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  Untted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tbat  thU 
Act  be  cited  as  the  "Student  Loan  Protection 
Act  of  1974'. 


DETINrnoNS 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 
<  1 )  The  term  "Federal  student  loan"  means 
a  loan  made  by  any  department  (»  agency 
of  the  TTnlted  States  to  an  individual  to  aasut 
that  Individual  to  attend  an  educational 
Institution. 

(2)  The  term  "federally  Insured  student 
loan"  means  a  loan  which  is  made  by  any 
person  or  by  any  department  or  agency  of  a 
State  or  local  government  to  assist  that  in- 
dividual to  attend  an  educational  Institution 
and  the  repajrment  of  which  Is  Insured  or 
guaranteed.  In  whole  or  In  part,  by  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  t7nited  States. 

(3)  The  term  "veterans  educational  allow- 
ance" means  suhslstance  allowance  paid  un- 
der chapter  31  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  and  educational  assistance  allowance 
paid  under  chapter  34  and  35  of  such  title. 

(4)  The  term  "educational  Institution" 
means  any  institution  which  furnishes  ed- 
ucation or  training  at  the  secondary  level  or 
above,  including  vocational  schools  and  cor- 
respondence schools. 

(5)  The  term  "new  private  educational  in- 
stitution" means  any  educational  institution 
which  (A)  is  not  an  agency  of  the  United 
States,  a  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of, the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  a  possession  of  the 
tTnit«d  St*t€«,  and  Is  not  owned  and  operated 
by  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing,  and  (B) 
which  has  been  in  operation  for  less  tban  10 
yearv. 


(6)  Tbe  term  "academic  period"  means, 
with  respect  to  any  new  private  educational 

Institution,  a  semester,  trimester,  quarter,  or 
other  period  of  time  during  which  education 
or  training  Is  offered  by  such  institution.  In 
the  case  of  a  new  private  educational  institu- 
tion which  does  not  offer  education  or  train- 
ing based  on  an  academic  period  within  the 
meaning  of  the  preceding  sentence,  such  term 
means,  with  rtspcct  to  any  individual,  that 
period  which  begins  on  the  date  on  which 
&uch  Individual  first  attends  such  institution 
during  an  uncompleted  course  of  study  or 
training, 

(7)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

REQITHEMENT    OF   GUARANTEES  BT    NEW    PajVATE 
EOVCATIONAI.   rWSTmJTlONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  On  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section — 

(1)  no  Federal  student  loan  or  federally 
Insured  student  loan  may  be  made  to  an  In- 
dividual to  &£!;lst  tbat  Individual  to  attend  a 
nev;  private  educational  institution,  and 

(3)  no  veterans  educational  allowance  may 
be  paid  to  an  individual  attending  a  new  pri- 
vate educational  institution,  unless  the  new 
private  educational  Institution  hag  provided 
assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  (by 
the  posting  of  a  bond  or  otherwise)  that,  in 
the  event  such  institution  ceases  operations, 
It  wiU  make  the  payments  required  by  sub- 
section (b)  with  respect  to  each  individual 
then  attending  such  institution  with  tbe  as- 
sistance of  a  Federal  student  loan  or  a  fed- 
erally insured  student  loan  or  who  Is  receiv- 
ing a  veterans  educational  allowance. 

(b)  The  amount  to  be  paid  with  respect  to 
an  Individual  under  subsection  (a>  Is  an 
amount  equal  to  tbe  expenses  paid  by  such 
Individual  to  enable  bim  to  attend  such  In- 
stltuuon  during  the  academic  period  rn 
which  such  Institution  ceases  (derations,  but 
such  amount  shall  not  exceed — 

( 1 )  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  attending 
with  the  assistance  of  a  Federal  student  loan 
or  federally  Insured  student  loan,  tbe  jxirtlon 
of  the  loan  attributable  to  such  academic 
period,  or 

<3)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  receiving 
a  veterans  educational  allowance,  the  amount 
of  such  aUowance  received  which  Is  attribut- 
able to  such  academic  period. 

(c)  The  paymenu  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  made — 

( 1 )  with  respect  to  an  Individual  attending 
with  assistance  of  a  Federal  student  loan  or 
federally  insured  student  loan,  to  the  leader 
as  repayment  of  part  or  all  of  such  loan,  ex- 
cept that  If  such  loan  baa  been  repaid,  tbe 
payment  sbaU  be  made  to  such  Individual, 
and 

(2)  with  respect  to  an  Individual  receiving 
a  veterans  educational  allowance,  to  such  In- 
dividual. 

PaOTECnOK    AGAINsr    LOSSES    MOT    COVZIUCD    BY 
GUAftAHTXXS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  tbe  case  of  an  Individual 
wbo— 

(1)  was  attending  a  new  private  educa- 
tional Institution  wblcb  ceased  operations 
on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  is  attending  a  new  private  educational 
institution  wblch  ceases  operations  after 
such  dat«  and  before  tbe  effective  date  of 
section  3  with  respect  to  such  Institution,  or 

<3)  Is  attending  a  new  private  educational 
institution  which  has  faUed  to  give  tbe 
assurances  required  by  section  3  and  which 
ceases  operations  after  the  effective  date 
of  that  section  with  respect  to  sucb  institu- 
tion, but  only  if  such  individual  Is  pursuing 
education  or  training  wblcb  he  commenced 
at  such  institution  before  such  effective  date. 
the  Secretary  shall  take  the  action  required 
by  subsection  (b). 

(b)  With  reepect  to  an  Individual 
rescribed  tn  subsectloa  (a)  — 
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(1)  who  was  attending  the  Institution  with 
the  aasUtance  of  a  Federal  student  loan,  the 
Secretary  shall  cancel  an  amount  of  such 
loan  equal  to  the  amount  which  would  be 
paj-able  under  section  3  If  that  section 
applied,  ejcept  that  If  such  loan  has  been 
repaid,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  such  amount 
to  such  Individual. 

li)  who  was  attending  sxich  Institution 
".Hn  the  assistance  of  a  federally  Insured 
«udent  loan,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the 
lender  (as  a  repayment  of  port  or  aU  of 
the  loan)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
which  would  be  payable  under  section  3 
If  that  section  applied,  or  If  the  loan  has 
been  repaid,  shall  pay  such  amount  to 
the  individual,  and 

(31  who  was  receiving  a  veterans  e-Hi. 
caUonal  allowance,  the  Secret.^ry  shall  pay  to 
the  individual  the  amount  which  would  be 
payable  urid»r  section  3  If  that  section 
applied. 

R£OULA-nONS 

Stc.  S.  The  Secretary,  after  consul  lat  Ion 
with  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  ABairs 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thu 

Act. 

AL'tHORlZATION    Or   APmopR  MTIOKS 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  lo  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provUin,,, 
of  this  A?t. 

EfTECTU-E   OHI^ 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  lake  eflect  on  the 
dale  01  its  enactment,  except  that  the  pro- 
visions of  s-ction  3  shau  take  effect  with 
respect  to  any  new  private  educational 
institution  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
academic  period  of  such  Uistltutlon  which 
begins  more  than  90  days  after  th-  dr.te  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  for  himself 
andMr.  HasTKE': 
S.  3808.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
92-42.i,  an  acl  To  amend  chapter  73  of 
tiUe  10.  United  States  Code,  to  establish 
a  Sui-tivor  Benefit  Plan,  and  for  other 
purposes."  P.eferred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  which  would 
amend  title  10.  U.S.  Code,  by  providing 
survivor  benefits  for  certain  totally  dis- 
abled senice-connected  enlisted  per- 
sonnel who  were  excluded  from  bene- 
fits in  the  recently  enacted  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  remedy  a  blar- 
ing deficiency  in  recently  enacted  law 
which  discriminates  aeairMt  thousands 
of  foi-mer  mUitary  enlisted  personnel 
who  were  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled due  to  service-connected  caus-s. 
primarily  during  World  War  II. 

In  the  last  Congress  a  Survivor  Bene- 
fit Plan  was  enacted  which  established 
a  icreatly  liberalized  system  of  benefits 
for  the  survivors  of  retired  military  per- 
sonnel. Under  this  act.  Public  Law  92- 
425.  survivors  of  militai-y  retirees  are 
eligible  to  receive  up  to  55  percent  of 
the  retired  pay  of  their  sponsor  at  the 
time  of  the  sponsor's  death.  These  new 
benefits  are  essentially  the  same  as.  and 
are  patterned  after,  those  provided  for 
.™r\ivors  of  retired  civil  service  pe-- 
sotinel. 

However,  only  the  survivors  of  retired 
military  persoimel  are  eligible  for  bene- 
fits under  Public  Law  92-425.  Slr,ce  en- 
listed personnel  were  not  eligible  to  re- 
tire for  disability  prior  to  October  1. 1949, 
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the  effective  date  of  the  Career  Compen- 
sation Act,  all  enlisted  personnel  disabled 
before  and  during  World  War  n  and  up 
to  1949  are  therefore  barred  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan. 
Thus,  they  are  imable  to  provide  ade- 
quate survivor  benefits  available  to  all 
other  dependents  of  retired  Goverrunent 
personnel,  military  and  (dvilian  alike. 

By  Public  Law  93-82  the  Congress  re- 
cently recognized  the  inequity  which 
their  technical  lack  of  retired  status 
places  on  pre-1949  enlisted  personnel 
who  suffered  permanent  and  total  dis- 
ability fi-om  service-connected  causes. 
This  acl  made  such  personnel  and  their 
dependents  eligible  to  participate  in  a 
program  .simUai-  to  the  CHAMFUS  pro- 
gram. This  on-going  program,  among 
other  things,  pays  mast  of  the  civilian 
medical  costs  incurred  by  militai-y  re- 
tirees and  their  dependent.?. 

Mr  President,  the  bill  I  am  offering 
would  conform  exaclly  to  the  ratlonr.le 
of  Public  Law  93-82  by  permitting  lor- 
nic-r  enlisted  personnel  who  pre  peiTna- 
nently  and  tot,illy  di'-abled  to  participate 
in  the  Survivor  Benefit  PI?.n  on  the  same 
basis  as  if  they  held  a  i-etircd  statu.!. 
Under  this  bill  they  would  make  the 
.s.<me  monthly  contributions  to  help  de- 
fray the  cost  of  participation  end  their 
.survivors  would  receive  the  same  bene- 
fits. Certainly  the  need  to  provide  such 
sun'ivor^hip  protection  Ls  equal  to.  niid 
is  peihaps  even  greotci'  than  thp  need  la 
d^rfr.iy  medical  cost*. 

Before  closing.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  would 
like  to  stress  the  need  for  this  legislation. 
Almost  by  definition,  permanentlj'  and 
totally  di.iabled  veterans  are,  in  moit 
cases,  limited  to  the  disability  compen- 
sation they  receive  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Of  course,  at  the  time 
of  death.  If  death  occurs  for  reasons 
other  than  service-connected  disability, 
this  compenisatlon  ends. 

Hov.evei-.  the  sui-vivors  of  these  totally 
dii^abled  veterans  are  u.sually  left  with 
nothing  since  the  vetei-ans,  because  of 
their  disabilities,  were  unable  to  build 
an  estate,  accrue  social  security  or  ob- 
tain insurance  except  at  prohibitive 
costs. 

This  bill  win  merely  provide  them  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  a  contribu- 
tory survivor  benefit  plan  and  thereby 
assure  some  support  for  those  thev  leave 
behind. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  bill  falls 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Sei-vlces  Committee.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  as  a  cosponsor  the  distinguished 
chaii'man  of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  Mr.  Ha»txc  of  Indiana. 
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By  Ml. GRAVEL: 

S.  3809.  A  bill  relating  to  Banow  Utili- 
ties. Inc..  Barrow,  Alaska.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  3810.  A  bill  i-elating  to  Barrow  Utili- 
ties, Inc..  Barrow,  Alaska  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  today  1 
am  introducing  two  pieces  of  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Barrow, 
Alaska.  A  native  owned  cooperative  util- 
ity system  in  the  town,  Barrow  Utilities, 


Inc.,  provides  natural  gas  and  electric 
distribution  service  to  3,000  residents 
through  approximately  400  meters.  Due 
to  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  callousness  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the 
Native  residents  of  Barrow  are  now  bur- 
dened with  an  unsafe  natural  gas  dis- 
tribution system,  and  utility  rates  which 
are  among  the  highest  in  the  Nation. 
The  residents  and  officials  of  the  city 
have  referred  to  this  situation  as  Bar- 
rov.s  "Time  Bomb." 

Barrow  Utilities  was  formed  In  1964 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  natural  gas 
service  to  the  residents  of  Barrow 
throueh  loans  and  assistance  made  avail- 
able by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
Ala.ska.  Barrow  Utilities  agreed  to  pro- 
vide the  manpower  to  operate  the  sys- 
tem, which  they  did. 

The  Bureau  agreed  to  provide  manage- 
rial and  technical  expertise  to  train  the 
Natives  in  the  specialized  art  of  oper- 
pting  a  utility,  with  a  view  to  self-suffi- 
ciency and  viable  utility  status  for  the 
fiitme.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  AfTalis 
reneged  on  this  part  of  the  agreement. 
By  1971,  the  cooperative  was  in  a  bank- 
rupt condition,  due  mainly  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  retail  rates  and  charges,  vast 
suins  of  delinquent  utility  bills,  inexpe- 
rienced management,  incompetent  ac- 
counting peisonnel.  improper  and  inade- 
quate records,  and  lack  of  skilled,  expe- 
rienced utility  workmen  and  supervisors. 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  attempted 
lo  rectify  this  .situation  bv  reckle-ssly  al- 
lowing Barrow  Utilities  to  incur  a  debt 
of  $750,000  without  regard  to  how  the 
funds  were  to  be  used,  knowing  full  well 
that  more  than  money  was  needed  to  cor- 
rect the  situation. 

The  result  is  a  gas  distribution  system 
vliich  is,  at  this  very  moment,  a  safety 
hazard  to  the  residents  of  Barrow.  It  has 
been  described  as  "meeting  no  known 
safety  standards."  There  is  an  impending 
danger  of  explosion.  Cases  of  gas  In- 
halation account  for  2  percent  of  all 
hospital  admissions  In  Barrow.  The  sys- 
tem Itself  has  been  cited  for  numerous 
violations  by  both  the  Federal  Office  of 
Pipeline  Safety  and  the  Alaska  Public 
Utilities  Commission.  There  is  a  definite 
and  imperative  need  to  replace  the  gas 
distribution  system  immediately. 

The  danger  to  life  and  property  in 
Barrow  because  of  the  hazardousness  of 
the  gas  pipeline  system  could  have  been 
ovei-come  had  Barrow  UtiUties  the  means 
to  raise  capital  money.  But  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  has  the  first  mortgage 
loan  on  the  gas  and  electric  distribution 
system  as  well  as  a  power,  water,  and 
sewage  plant.  Unless  Barrow  Utilities  is 
relieved  of  these  debts,  there  is  virtually 
no  way  to  borrow  new  money. 

To  enable  Barrow  Utilities  to  seek  al- 
ternate funding  sources  and  eventually 
insure  the  safety  of  the  residents  of  Bar- 
row, one  of  the  bills  I  am  introducing  to- 
day provides  for  the  cancellation  of  the 
debt  of  $750,000  owed  by  Barrow  Utili- 
ties. Inc.  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
A  second  and  equally  important  issue 
concerns  the  price  for  natural  gas  paid 
by  Barrow  Utilities,  Inc.  The  cooperative 
purchases  natural  gas  from  excess  sup- 
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plies  In  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No. 
4,  through  contract  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy.  This  gas  Is  sold  at  the 
wellhead  and  provided  on  an  Interruptl- 
ble  basis.  In  1964.  the  price  of  50  cents 
per  thousand  cubic  feet — MCF — was  set. 
but  it  was  not  based  on  any  cost  analysis 
of  similar  service.  It  was  based  on  an  18 
year  amortization  schedule  whereby  the 
natives  of  Barrow  would  bear  the  costs 
of  development  of  additional  natural  gas 
wells  drilled  by  the  Navy. 

This  rate  has  no  relation  to  actual  Mse 
of  service.  Barrow  UtiUties  is  being 
asked  to  finance  the  total  costs  of  drill- 
ing additional  wells  when  they  consume 
only  20  percent  of  the  total  gas  produc- 
tion. The  U.S.  military  and  other  gov- 
ernmental users  consume  80  percent  of 
the  gas  produced.  The  present  capital 
expenditures  for  well  development  would 
have  tieen  made  whether  or  not  the  resi- 
dents of  Barrow  had  been  permitted  to 
purchase  natural  gas.  Finally,  should  the 
residents  of  Barrow  not  continue  to  pur- 
chase natural  gas.  the  Navy  would  ex- 
perience no  reduction  in  operating  and 
maintenance  costs. 

The  price  of  50  cents  per  mcf  seems 
to  have  little  justification.  Yet,  in  Jtily 
1974  the  Department  of  the  Navy  was 
ordered  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  amortize  the  costs  of  well 
development  over  a  shoiter  period  of 
time.  The  rate  of  77  cents  per  mcf  was 
set  as  the  base  price  for  any  new  con- 
tract to  purchase  natural  gas  from  pe- 
troleum reserve  No.  4. 

To  illustrate  the  inequity,  statistics  in- 
dicate that  in  the  lower  48  States,  the 
average  price  at  the  wellhead  for  natural 
gas  Is  27.3  cents  per  mcf.  In  nearby 
Chugach.  Alaska,  firm  gas  service  is  be- 
ing provided  at  17  cents  per  mcf.  In  a 
time  when  Americans  take  pleasure  in 
criticizing  the  huge  profits  earned  by 
private  sector  energy  suppliers,  it  is  im- 
beUevable  and  unjustifiable  that  the  VS. 
Government  proposes  to  burden  Its  citi- 
zens with  a  charge  nearly  3  times  in  ex- 
cess of  the  private  sector  rate. 

In  my  opinion,  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  Department  of  the  Navy  have 
done  a  grave  disservice  to  the  residents 
of  Barrow.  The  second  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  provides  that  no  agency 
of  the  U.S.  Government  shall  impose  any 
charge  for  natural  gas  made  available  to 
Barrow  utilities  which  is  in  excess  of 
the  average  wellhead  price  in  the  lower 
48  States. 

The  people  of  Barrow  are  entitled  to 
fair  and  proper  treatment  from  their 
Government.  The  residents  of  Alaska 
should  no  longer  be  treated  as  less  than 
first-class  citizens.  I  propose  to  protect 
these  people  in  the  face  of  arbitrary  and 
unjust  governmental  action. 


By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 

S.  3811.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  In 
certain  cases  of  civil  actions  brought 
against  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  EAOLITON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  amend  sec- 


tion 1983  of  title  42  in  order  to  recom- 
pense law  enforcement  officials  for  the 
expense  of  defending  themselves  against 
baseless  charges  brought  under  this 
section. 

Section  1983  was  enacted  in  1871  as 
part  of  the  Post-Civil  War  Civil  Rights 
Act.  It  guarantees  a  right  of  action  for 
individuals  who  claim  that  they  have 
been  deprived  of  rights,  privileges,  or 
immunities  secured  to  them  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States 
by  persons  acting  under  color  of  State 
law.  Thus,  persons  who  believe  that  their 
rights  have  been  infringed  by  local  offi- 
cials have  a  remedy  under  which  they 
can  bring  suit  against  the  officials  and 
may  even  seek  damages. 

Over  the  many  years  since  this  statute 
was  originally  enacted,  it  has  served  as  a 
useful  means  of  vindicating  constitution- 
al rights  when  those  rights  have  been 
violated  by  local  or  State  officials.  There 
have  been  a  great  many  successful  cases 
in  which  the  plaintltTs  were  able  to  show 
that  the  defendants  were  actually  guilty 
of  such  violation. 

However,  in  recent  years.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  section  has  been  used  for  pur- 
poses quite  different  from  those  for  which 
it  was  originally  Intended.  We  have  seen 
local  law  enforcement  officials  all  over 
the  country  hit  with  a  barrage  of  suits 
that  can  only  be  described  as  groimdless. 
Vei-y  often,  the  individuals  bringing  this 
suit  have  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  of- 
fense and  are  confined  in  jail.  Prom 
there,  comes  a  flood  of  papers  charging 
that  an  Inmate  was  deprived  of  some 
right,  in  ttiat  a  confession  was  coerced, 
he  was  mistreated  by  police  officers,  a 
plea  of  guilty  was  forced  from  him.  and 
so  forth.  In  many  cases,  this  amounts  to 
an  attempt  to  relitigate  issues  already 
decided  in  the  criminal  proceedings  in 
which  the  inmate  was  originally  con- 
victed. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  all  actions 
brought  under  section  1983  are  without 
merit.  It  would  be  wrong  to  assert  that 
no  law  enforcement  official  ever  violates 
the  constitutional  rights  of  an  individ- 
ual: the  retention  of  section  1983  on  the 
statute  books  reflects  a  recognition  that 
we  must  constantly  be  on  guard  against 
the  arbitrary  exercise  of  official  power. 

Nevertheless  the  evidence  is  clear  that 
the  right  of  action  conferred  by  section 
1983  is  being  misused  in  a  great  munber 
of  cases.  In  my  home  State  of  Missouri, 
there  have  been  several  such  cases  In 
which  allegations  have  been  made 
against  law  enforcement  officials  that 
were  later  proved  to  be  totally  unfounded 
and  the  cases  were  dismissed.  Among 
those  who  were  wrongfully  charged  in 
such  suits  were  the  prosecuting  attorney 
of  Phelps  County,  several  police  officers 
in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  sheriff  of 
Pettis  County.  There  imdoubtedly  are 
other  such  cases  but  these  are  ones  with 
which  I  am  Immediately  familiar. 

While  all  of  the  defendants  in  these 
cases  were  ultimately  exonerated,  they 
had  to  pay  a  price.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
cost  to  them — one  for  which  they  can 
never  be  recompensed — stems  from  the 
very  fact  that  such  charges  were  made 
and  published  with  the  resultant  damage 
to  their  reputations.  Beyond  this  there 


are  the  financial  costs  of  defending  one- 
self in  Federal  court.  In  some  cases  pub- 
lic agencies  provide  legal  representation 
but  in  others,  either  by  choice  or  by  ne- 
cessity, the  defendants  have  been  re- 
quired to  hire  their  own  counsel  and  pay 
all  of  the  costs  of  defense  themselves. 
Tlii.*!  can  be  an  enormous  burden  for  a 
law  enforcement  official  whose  pay  is 
rarely  commensurate  with  the  impor- 
ti.nce  of  his  duties  anyway. 

Section  1983  exempllfles  the  fairness 
and  justice  that  is  the  bedrock  of  our 
American  system.  Mr.  President,  but  the 
principle  of  fairness  must  apply  to  both 
parlies  in  any  proceeding.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  grant  a  right  of  action  to  one 
who  has  a  complaint  against  a  law  en- 
forcement official  and.  more  often  than 
not.  give  him  a  court-appointed  lawyer 
to  ptu-.sue  the  case  at  no  cost  to  him. 
while  at  the  same  time  requiring  the  law 
enforcement  official  who  is  complained 
against  to  prove  his  innocence  at  great 
cost  to  himself. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
make  section  1983  more  evenhanded. 
Any  law  enforcement  official  who  Is  sued 
under  section  1983  and  who  ultlmatelv 
prevails — that  is.  if  the  charges  against 
liim  are  not  proven  to  be  true — would 
be  entitled  to  have  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  is  necessary  that  the  Federal 
Government  make  this  payment  rather 
than  the  plaintiff  because  suits  of  the 
kind  I  am  describing  are  generally 
brought  by  indiriduals  who  have  no 
means  and  a  judgment  of  attorneys' 
fees  against  the  plaintiff  would  more 
than  likely  prove  worthless.  As  I  previ- 
ously stated,  the  remedy  afforded  imder 
section  1983  forms  an  Important  part  of 
the  American  system  of  justice.  It  is  tmly 
fitting  that  the  Federal  Government 
participate  in  paying  the  costs  of  this 
procedure.  I  should  add,  by  way  of  prec- 
edent, that  similar  provisions  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  permit  the  payment 
of  attorneys'  fees  for  persons  who  bring 
successful  actions  to  have  rights  vin- 
dicated imder  that  act. 

We  demand  a  great  deal  of  our  law  en- 
forcement officers.  Mr.  President.  They 
are  expected  to  wage  a  war— often  at 
great  personal  hazard  to  themselves — 
against  totally  imprlncipled  and  un- 
scrupulous criminals  while  at  all  times 
conducting  themselves  in  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  law.  On  the 
whole.  I  believe  they  do  a  magnificent  job 
of  it.  And  one  of  the  ways  that  we  can 
assist  them  in  meeting  their  responsibili- 
ties is  to  relieve  them  of  the  concerns 
arising  from  the  need  to  defend  them- 
selves in  Federal  court  against  false  and 
unjust  accusations. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  accomplish  that 
goal  Mr.  President,  I  tirge  Its  speedy 
consideration  and  adoption  by  my  col- 
leagues. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (tor  himself 
and  Mr.  FanninI  (by  request! : 
S.  3812.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  rehabilitate  Eniwetok  Atoll. 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Ur.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  send  to  the  desk  for  myseU  and 
the  Senior  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
PAKinKi  a  bill  to  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  rehabilitate  Enlwetok  Atoll.  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Paciflc  Islands. 

Mr  President,  this  proposal  was  sub- 
mitted and  recommended  and  I  asic 
unanimous  consent  that  the  executive 
communication  accompanying  the  draft 
legislative  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior be  printed  In  the  Rtcoui  at  this 
point  in  my  remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munication was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

DePAXTKnrT  or  the  ImzxtoM. 
Wiuhlngtoit,  D.C..  June  27,  1974. 
Boa.  GcKAU)  R.  PotD. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
WtUKOlgton,  DC. 

DSAB  Mj.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  propo««d 
bUl  -To  authorize  the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  rebabUltat« 
Enlwetok  AtoU,  Tnwt  Territory  ot  the  Pa- 
cific tilanda." 

We  iKooiinend  that  this  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration 
and  that  It  t}e  enacted. 

Enlwetolc  AtoU  lies  among  the  Marshall 
Islands,  which  are  a  part  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  administered  by 
the  United  States  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  atoll  bad  been  fortified 
by  the  Japanese  during  World  War  n  and 
was  captured  by  the  Uulted  States  In  10+i, 
with  the  local  Inhabitants  being  placed  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
After  the  war.  In  1947.  the  United  States  de- 
cided that  the  entire  atoll  was  required  for 
Its  atomic  weapons  testing  proerara.  so  noti- 
fied the  United  Nations  Security  Council, 
and  resettled  the  atoll's  inhabitants  on  near- 
by Ulelang  Atoll.  The  testing,  carried  out 
between  1948  and  1908,  severely  damaged 
Enlwetolc  and  made  It  uninhabitable. 

The  United  states  Is  committed  to  re- 
habilitating Enlwetok.  whose  former  resi- 
dents are  most  anxlotis  to  return.  Discussion 
among  various  Federal  agencies  has  resulted 
m  this  task  being  allotted  In  the  foUowlhg 
manner:  Department  of  Defease — malntam- 
tng  existing  facilities  and  operations  In  the 
area  and  cleaning  the  atoll;  Department  of 
the  Interior — rehabilitation  ot  the  atoll; 
Atomic  Energy  Commission — radiological 
monitoring  and  surveying. 

This  bill  would  authorljte  the  appropria- 
tion of  rums  necessary  to  enable  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  fulfiU  its  portion  of 
the  Federal  commltnaent.  A  speclai  authori- 
sation la  needed  becauiie  the  authorization 
of  funds  for  the  Trust  Territory  In  1975.  when 
It  Is  contemplated  that  our  rehabilitation 
work  would  commence,  has  already  been  en- 
acted, and  our  budget  could  not  Incur  an  ex- 
pense of  this  kind  without  serious  curtail- 
ment ot  other  programs  for  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory. 

Because  of  both  the  unforeseen  problems 
which  are  virtually  certain  to  occur  In  re- 
habuitatlng  a  former  ittomlc  test  site  and  the 
rapidly  Increasing  crjets  of  basic  building 
material,  we  find  it  necessary  to  request  an 
open-«nded  authorization.  However,  based 
upon  a  master  plan  drawn  up  by  a  private 
consulting  firm,  which  constitutes  one  pos- 
sible way  of  meeting  our  responsibility,  we 
tentatively  estimate  the  cost  of  the  opera- 
tion at  tl2.000.000.  Included  In  this  amount 
Is  approlimatel;  «4.000.000  for  replanting  of 
the  area  and  for  constructlmi  of  housing  and 
community  facilities;  approximately  $5,;XiO.- 
000  for  facilities,  equipment,  and  operations 
pertaining  to  the  rehabUltation  effort;  and 
the  remamlng  t2.900,Ooa  for  overhead,  profit, 
and  contingencies. 


The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  legislative  proposal  to  con. 
slstent  with  the  i>rogram  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JoBiv  Ktt., 
Secretary  o/  tlie  Interior. 


July  25,  1974 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tuknby)  : 
S.  3813.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  private 
landi  In  California  for  water  quality  con- 
trol, recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement, and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

I.AKE  CAsrrAS  WATEfiSHED  AND  RKC8EAT10N  PAR.K 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  California  col- 
league (Mr.  Tcmtxy)  I  introduce  a  bill  to 
authorize  Federal  purchase  of  lands  for 
recreational  park  use  above  Lake  Casltas 
reservoir,  near  OJal,  Calif.,  and  to  provide 
watershed  protection  for  the  Lake's  es- 
sential water  supply.  The  bill  is  identical 
to  that  Introduced  in  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman Robert  J.  Lacomarsino. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  would  cre- 
ate an  8.500-acre  park  on  the  north 
Shore  of  Lake  Casltas,  and  Is  located  ad- 
jacent to  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest 
on  the  Ventura-Santa  Barbara  County 
line.  The  bUl  directs  that  the  land  remain 
In  its  natural  state  for  the  protection  of 
the  Lake  Casltas  watershed,  although 
persons  now  living  on  the  land— pursu- 
ant to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior— will  be  allowed  to  stay  if  as- 
surances are  given  that  the  land  will  not 
be  used  In  a  detrimental  fashion.  The 
land  will  revert  to  the  Government  at 
their  death. 

In  Introducing  his  bill.  Congressman 
IiAi»HARsmo  expressed  his  hope  that  the 
recreation  area  be  known  as  the  Charles 
M.  Teague  Memorial  Park,  out  of  respect 
for  the  late  Congressman  whose  efforts 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  led  to 
the  construction  of  the  Lake  Casltas  res- 
ervoir as  a  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Proj- 
ect. I  beUeve  this  Is  a  fitting  and  wholly 
deserved  remembrance.  Mr.  President, 
and  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  being  in 
complete  support  of  such  a  designation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks,  there  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRD  the  text  of  the  bill,  together 
with  resolutions  by  the  Ventura  County 
Association  of  Qovemments,  the  city 
council  of  the  city  of  Camarlllo,  and  the 
Casltas  Municipal  Water  District,  all 
supporting  the  legislation  I  Introduce  to- 
day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3813 
Be  It  enarted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Repreientattvet  o/  the  United  statei  o/ 
America  in  Congrcfis  assembled.  That  In  order 
to  provide  for  protection  of  the  quality  of 
water  In  Lake  Casltas.  and  to  provide  tor  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  pubUc  out- 
door recreation,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  the 
environment  of  the  area,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  aa  the  "Sec- 
retary") la  hereby  authorized  to  acquire  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States  certain  pri- 
vately owned  lands  within  townships  3  and  4 
north,  ranges  33  and  34  weat,  San  Bernardino 
baaa  and  meridian,  lying  outside  the  bomid- 
arlea  of  the  Los  Padres  National  Ftorest,  la 


generally  depicted  on  the  drawing  entitled 
"Private  Lands  in  Casltas  Reservoir  Water- 
shed", numbered  767-308-337.  and  dated 
September  1973.  which  is  on  file  and  avail- 
able  for  public  Inspection  In  the  ofileea  of  the 
Bureau  ot  Reclamauon.  Departmeat  of  the 
Interior. 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  the 
subject  lands  by  donation,  purchase  (with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds),  condemna- 
tlon  or  exchange:  Prorlded,  That  any  lands 
owned  by  the  State  ot  CaUfornla  or  any 
poUtlcal  subdivision  iherecf  may  be  acquired 
only  by  donation. 

lb)  with  respect  to  property  authorized 
to  be  acquired  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
which  U  beneSclaUy  owned  by  a  natural  per- 
son and  which  the  Secretary  determines  can 
be  continued  In  that  use  for  a  limited  period 
of  time  without  undue  Interference  with  the 
administration,  development,  or  public  use 
of  the  area,  the  owner  may  on  the  date  of  its 
acqtUsltlon  by  the  Secretary  retain  a  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  of  such  property  for 
agricultural  or  noncommercial  residential 
purposes  for  a  term,  as  the  owners  may  elect 
ending  either— 

(I)  at  the  death  of  the  owner  or  spouse 
whichever  occurs  later,  or 

(3)  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  from 
the  date  of  acquisition. 

Any  right  so  retained  may  not  during  Its 
existence  be  transferred  or  assigned.  The 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  on  the  date  of 
such  acquisition,  less  the  fair  market  value 
on  such  date  of  such  acquisition,  less  the 
fair  marfcot  value  on  such  date  of  the  right 
retained  by  the  owner. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  a  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  retained  pursuant  to 
this  section  upon  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion that  such  a  right  Is  being  exercised  In  a 
nianner  not  consistent  with  the  purposes  ot 
this  Act.  and  upon  tender  to  the  holder  of 
the  right  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  that  portion  of  the  right  which  re- 
mains unexpired  on  the  date  of  termlnaUon. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  thU  tiue.  "non- 
commercial residential  property  "  shaU  mean 
any  smgle  family  residence  In  existence  or 
under  construction  as  of  July  1, 1974. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Act  of  July 
9.  1965  (79  Stat.  213).  shall  administer  the 
lands  to  be  acquired  and  may  lastie  such 
licenses,  permits,  or  leases,  or  take  such  other 
action  as  may  be  required  for  proper  man- 
agement In  accordance  therewith.  In  ad- 
ministering such  lands.  Vae  Secretary  ahaU 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  that  such  lands  WUI  be  kept  In  their 
natural  state  as  permanent  open  space  or 
win  be  developed  for  public  park  purposes. 
The  Secretary  may  provide  for  the  manage- 
ment of  such  lands  by  the  Casltas  Uunldpal 
Water  District,  or  any  other  authorized  non- 
Federal  pubUc  body,  as  part  of  the  LsJce 
Casltas  Recreation  Area. 

Sec.  4.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  SIO.000.000  (April  1974  price 
levels)  plus  or  minus  such  amounts  as  may 
be  Justified  by  changes  In  the  price  Indexes 
for  agricultural  and  noncommercial  tvslden- 
tlBl  property  In  Ventura  County.  California. 


.Jidy  25,  1974. 
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VSKTtlU.  COUKTT 

Association  or  Goveknucnts. 

Ventura.  Calif. 
A  REsoLtmoN  or  TH«  Executive  CoMMmxr 

OP  THM  VbNTUU  CODITTT  ASSOCIATION  or 
OOVTBNMXNTS  SUPPOBTIKO  TH«  PASSAGE  OT 
HR-13507,   "CONCftEasMAN   CHARUES   TK4CUK 

MzvtoRtAL   Open   Space  Park" 

Whereas,  on  February  2.  !9B5.  Congressauin 
Charles  M.  Ttrngon  tnCroduced  in  (b*  Mth 
Congress.  Ist  Session  HR-348a  which  KUthor- 
ized  the  conatructloa  ot  the  Ventura  Klver 
Project,  the  principal  feature  ot  which  le 
Lake  Casltu;  and 


Whereas,  through  Congressman  Teague's 
great  interest  and  diligent  efforts  the  Ven- 
tura River  Project  was  completed  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  19S9,  and  Lake  Casltas  now  holds  in 
storage  approximately  240,000  acre-leet  of 
nigh  quality  water;  and 

Whereas,  the  Ventura  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  the  Casltas  Municipal  Water 
Oiiitrlct  Board  of  Directors  have  caused  a 
study  to  be  made  by  Montgomer>*  Research, 
Inc.  of  the  impact  of  varying  loud  uses  on 
the  high  quality  of  the  water  scored  In  Lake 
casltas:  and 

Whereas,  the  conclusions  presented  in  the 
study  Indicate  that  If  any  of  the  land  use  a1- 
:ornatlves  are  Implemented  the  high  quality 
of  the  water  will  be  degraded  beyond  accept- 
able limits  and  a  serious  problem  of  eutro- 
phlcalion  will  exist  and.  therefore,  none  of 
the  laud  use  alternatives  of  potential  devel- 
opment should  be  implemented:  and 

Whereas,  on  January  11,  1973,  due  to  his 
long-time,  continuous  Interest  In  the  Ven- 
tura River  Project.  Congressman  Teague  in- 
troduced In  the  93rd  Congress,  1st  Session 
HR-1923  which  authorized  purchase  by  the 
United  States  of  certain  privately  owned  land 
u-ithln  the  direct  drainage  area  of  Lake  Casl- 
tas thereby  precluding  the  degradation  of 
the  high  quality  water  and  potential  serious 
problems  of  eutropblcatlon;  and 

Whereas,  in  March,  1974,  Congressman 
Robert  J.  L^omarslno  Introduced  In  the  93rd 
Congresa.  2nd  Session  HR-13507  which  would 
accomplish  the  same  objectives  sought  by 
Congressman  Teague:  and 

Whereas,  due  to  the  high  esteem  In  which 
Congressman  Teague  was  held  by  his  fellow 
members  of  Congresa  and  by  the  people  he 
represented  so  well  and  faithfully  in  Ventura 
County.  It  seems  appropriate  that  a  memorial 
be  established  In  his  memory: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  as  follows: 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ventura 
County  Association  of  Governments  strongly 
supports  HR-13607  to  establish  on  open  space 
park  which  will  accomplish  the  objec- 
tive sought  by  Congressman  Teague  and 
would  establish  a  suitable  memorial  which  is 
sought  by  his  fellow  members  of  Congress 
and  the  residents  of  Ventura  County  by  the 
designation  of  the  area  for  which  HR-13R07 
authorizes  purchase  as  the  "Teague  Memorial 
Open-Space  Park". 

Resolution  No.  74  -66 

\  BESOLtn-IOW  OF  THE  CrtY  COnNCIL  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  CAMARILLO  SUPPORTING  THE  PASSAGE 
OF  HR-13507,  "COKCRESSStAN  CHARLES  TEAGUE 
MEMORUL  OPEN   SPACE   PARK" 

Whereas,  on  February  2.  1955,  Congress- 
man Charles  M.  Teague  Introduced  In  the 
&4th  Congress,  1st  Session  HR~3488  which  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  the  Venture 
Blver  Project,  the  principal  feature  of  which 
is  Lake  Casltas:  and 

Whereas,  through  Congressman  Teague's 
great  Interest  end  dUlgeni  efforis  the  Ven- 
tura  River  Project  was  completed  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1959.  and  Lake  CasUas  now  holds  in 
storage  appronimately  210.000  nTC-feet  of 
high  quality  water:  and 

Whereas,  the  Ventura  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  the  CaslUs  Municipal  Water 
District  Board  of  Directors  have  caused  a 
study  to  be  made  by  Montgomery  Research. 
Inc.  of  the  Impact  of  varying  land  uses  on 
the  high  quality  of  the  water  stored  In  Lake 
Cnsitas:  and 

Whereas,  the  conclusions  presented  in  the 
study  indicate  that  If  any  of  the  laud  use 
alternatives  are  implemented  the  high  qua- 
lity of  the  water  will  be  degraded  beyond 
ncceptable  limits  and  a  serious  problem  of 
eutropblcatlon  will  exist  and,  therefore. 
none  of  the  land  use  alternatives  of  potential 
development  should  be  Implemented;  and 

Whereas,  on  January  11.  1073,  due  to  his 
iniiL'-tlme  continuous  Interest  in  the  Ven- 
'>irr.  River  Project.  Congressman  Teague  In- 


troduced In  the  93rd  Congress,  1st  Session 
HR-1922  which  authorized  purchase  by  the 
United  States  of  certain  privately  owned  land 
within  the  direct  drainage  area  of  Lake  Casl- 
tas thereby  precluding  the  degradation  of  the 
high  quality  water  and  potential  serious 
problems  of  eutropblcatlon;   and 

Whereas,  in  March.  1974.  Congressman 
Robert  J.  Lagomarslno  Introduced  In  the  93rd 
Congress.  2nd  Session  HR-13507  which  would 
accomplish  the  same  objectives  sought  by 
Congressman  Teague:  and 

Whereas,  due  to  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Congressman  Teague  was  held  by  hla  fellow- 
members  of  Congress  and  by  the  people  he 
represented  so  well  and  faithfully  in  Ventura 
County,  it  stems  appropriate  that  a  me- 
morial  be   established    in   his   memory; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  as  follows: 

The  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Camarlllo 
strongly  supports  HR-13507  to  establish  an 
open  space  park  which  will  accomplish  the 
objective  sought  by  Congressman  Teague 
and  would  establish  a  suitable  memorial 
which  is  sought  by  his  fellow  members  of 
Congress  and  the  residents  of  Ventura 
County  by  the  designation  of  the  area  for 
which  HR-13507  authorizes  pttrcbase  as  the 
"Teague  Memorial  Open-Space  Park." 


Cash-as  Municipal  Water  Dunraicr 

Re&olvxion  No.  1444 

A  a;;soLUTioK  supportxkc  adophok  or 

H-B.   13507 

Whereas,  on  February  3.  1955.  Congressman 
Charles  M.  Teague  Introduced  In  the  84th 
Congress.  1st  Session  HR  3488  which  author- 
ized the  construction  of  the  Ventura  River 
Project,  the  principal  feature  of  which  is 
Lake  Casltas;  and 

Whereas,  through  Congressman  Te.\gue's 
great  interest  and  diligent  efforts  the  Ven- 
tura River  Project  was  completed  on  October 
1,  1959.  and  Lake  Casltas  now  holds  in  storage 
approximately  240.000  acre-feet  of  high  qual- 
ity water;  and 

Whereas,  the  Ventura  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  the  Casltas  Municipal  Water 
District  Board  of  Directors  have  caused  a 
study  to  be  made  by  Montgomery  Research. 
Inc.  of  the  impact  of  varying  land  uses  on 
the  high  quality  of  the  water  stored  in  Lake 
Casltas;  and 

Whereas,  the  conclusions  presented  In  the 
study  Indicate  that  if  any  of  the  land  u.se 
alternatives  are  implemented  the  high  qual- 
ity of  the  water  will  be  degraded  beyond 
acceptable  limits  and  a  serious  problem  of 
eutropblcatlon  will  exist  and.  therefore,  none 
of  the  land  use  alternatives  of  potential  de- 
velopment should  be  Implemented:  and 

Whereas,  on  January  II.  1973.  due  to  his 
long-time,  continuous  Interest  in  the  Ven- 
tura River  Project.  Congressman  Teague  In- 
troduced In  the  93rd  Congress.  1st  Session 
HR  1922  Which  authorised  purchase  by  the 
United  Stateg  ol  certato  privately  owned 
land  within  the  direct  drainage  area  ot  Lake 
Casltas  thereby  precluding  the  degradation 
of  the  high  quality  water  and  potential  seri- 
ous problems  of  eutropblcatlon:    and 

Whereas,  in  March.  1974,  Congressman 
Robert  J.  Lagomarslno  Introduced  In  the 
93rd  Congre?s.  2nd  Session  HR  13507  which 
would  accomplish  the  same  objectives  sought 
by  Congressman  Teague;  and 

Whereas,  due  to  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Congressman  Teague  was  held  by  his  fellow 
members  of  Congress  and  by  the  people  he 
represented  so  well  and  faithfully  in  Ven- 
tura County,  it  seems  appropriate  that  a 
memorial  be  established  in  his  memory; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Co-^itas  Municipal  Water  Dis- 
trict that  this  District  strongly  supports 
HR  13507  to  establish  an  open-space  pork 
which  will  accomplish  the  objective  sought 
by  CongresNmaa  Charles  M.  Teague  and 
would  establt.tb  a  suitable  memorial  which 


Is  sought  by  his  fellow  members  of  Congress 
and  the  residents  of  Ventura  County  by  the 
designation  of  the  area  for  which  HR  I3S07 
authorizes  purchase  an  the  "Teague  Memorial 
Open-space  Park." 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  R.-^ndolph,  Mr. 

Thormond.    Mr.    Hahsen,    Mr. 

Talmadge.  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr. 

Stafford) : 
S.  3814.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  extend 
medical  benefits  to  the  survivors  of  cer- 
tain severely  ser\ice-connectcd  disabled 
deceased  veterans.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans"  Affairs. 

PERFICTINC    AMEffOMZMT   TO    CHAMITA 
AUTHOatTY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing,  for  myself  and  the 
rhaiiinan  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  (Mr.  Hartke),  the  ranltlng  ma- 
jority member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Hospitals  (Mr.  Randolph). 
which  I  chair,  the  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  full  committee  (Mr. 
Hansen)  and  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
TmmMONb).  and  full  committee  mem- 
bers Mr.  HucHKS.  Mr.  TAHtADCE.  and  Mi-. 
STAFroRD.  a  bipartisan  bill  which  will 
correct  an  unintended  inequity  in  Uie 
provisions  of  title  38  authorizing  medical 
benefits  for  the  wives  and  dependents  of 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  vet- 
erans whose  disability  is  service-con- 
nected, or  the  widows  and  children  ot 
veterans  who  died  as  a  result  of  service- 
connected  disabilities.  This  program  has 
been  labeled  CHAMPVA. 

The  CHAMPVA  provisions,  added  by 
PubUc  Law  93-S2  which  I  authored  in 
the  Senate,  represent  an  effort  to  extend 
special  VA  benefits  for  these  dependeiits 
imder  title  38— such  as  are  provided  to 
them  for  death  compensation  benefits, 
home  loans,  and  educational  assistance 
benefits — so  &s  to  provide  for  medical 
benefits  as  well  for  these  wives,  widows. 
and  war  orphans.  However,  imder  the 
present  statutor>*  language  in  section 
613ta)  (2).  medical  benefits  would  be  lost 
for  the  widow  and  dependent  children 
in  those  exceptional  cases  where  a 
totally  and  permanently  service-con- 
nected disabled  veteran  died  as  a  result 
of  an  accident,  or  an  illness  not  asso- 
ciated with  the  veteran's  disability.  Cer- 
tainly the  medical  benefits  of  such  a 
veteran's  dependents  should  not  be  ter- 
minated upon  his  death. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  to- 
day would  correct  the  inequity  resulting 
from  the  language  In  the  current  statute, 
and  would  make  eligibility  for  these 
CHAMPVA  benefits  determined  on  the 
same  basis  as  for  GI  bill  benefits  under 
chapter  35  for  widows  and  surviving  de- 
pendents of  veterans  who  had  total  and 
permanent  100  percent  sen  ice-con- 
nected disabilities  at  their  death. 

Mr.  President,  this  new  medical  eligi- 
bility is  estimated  to  affect  the  future 
benefits  of  approximately  114.999  de- 
pendents presently  eligible  for  CHAMP- 
VA under  section  613. 

At  present,  there  are  427  surrivors  of 
deceased  veterans  who  had  been  deemed 
100  percent  disabled  due  to  a  service 
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coiuiected  disability  but  whwe  death  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commls-  provide  such  men  to  us  Md  th»t  men  or 
was  not  related  to  that  disability.  Of  sion.  His  life.  Is  one  In  which  all  of  us  this  c»ubre  would  dedicate  their  Uses  to  pub- 
these  survivors.  192  are  without  medical     from  Delaware  can  be  Justly  proud.  By    "°  •»"'«>  »n'l  show  to  much  true  concern 


ln.surance  and  235  have  some  form  of 
liilrd-party  Insurance, 

These  induidua's  have  already  given 
a  great  deal  to  their  country  through 
the  disability  of  their  veteran  spouse. 
Should  an  additional  tragedy  occur,  they 
should  be  protected  from  losing  the  bene- 
fits that  are  due  them. 

The  first  year  costs  of  extending  care 
to  these  dependents  is  estimated  at 
*S6.984. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  I 
am  Introducing  today  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  RECoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S    3S14 

Be  it  eiuu^ted  by  the  Senate  and  tiouxe 
0/  RcpreaentattLCS  o/  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congrens  assembled.  That  clause 
(2)  of  subsection  (s>  of  seclton  813  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
[oUows: 

"(J)  the  widow  or  child  of  a  veteran  who 
(A)  died  as  a  result  of  a  service-connected 
dlsabUlty:  or  |B|  at  the  Ume  of  death  had 
A  total  dlsabUlty  permanent  In  nature,  re- 
aultlng  from  a  service-connected  disability.". 

By  Mr.  ROTH  'for  himself  and 
Mr.  BiDEN) : 

S.  3815.  A  bin  to  design.ite  the  Federal 
office  building  located  in  Dover.  Del.,  as 
the  "J.  Allen  Frear  Building."  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Piesident.  today  I  am 
Introducing,  for  myself  and  Senator 
BtUEK.  a  hill  to  honor  former  Senator  J. 
Allen  Frear  of  Delaware  by  designating 
the  new  Federal  building  in  Dover  by  his 
name. 

It  is  important,  I  believe,  that  this 
building  be  named  after  such  a  distin- 
guished son  of  Delaware  as  Allen  Frear, 
For  a  Federal  building  should  be  more 
than  just  a  building  of  bricks  and  mor- 
tar. It  should  be  a  building  of  spirit  and 
tradlUon.  tied  to  the  virtues  exhibited 
by  our  own  patriots  of  revolutionary 
days:  love^ef  cotmtry.  dedication  to  free- 
dom, devotion  to  duty,  faith  in  God,  and 
allegiance  to  principle,  ethics  and  moral- 
ity. ADen  Frear  exhibited  all  those 
qualities — and  more— throughout  his  life 
and  as  a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
served  with  him  during  the  years  1949 
to  1961  will  recall  his  depth  of  percep- 
tion, his  good  sense,  his  humaneness  and 
his  deep  interest  and  concern  for  hLs  fel- 
low man. 

J.  Allen  Frear  was  born  on  a  farm 
near  Rising  Sun.  Del.,  on  March  7.  1903. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Delaware  In  1924.  He  became  president 
and  owner  of  a  retail  business  in  Dover, 
a  commissioner  of  Delaware  State  Col- 
lege as  well  -"s  of  the  Delaware  Old-Age 
Welfare  Commission,  president  of  Kent 
General  Hospital,  a  major  In  the  U.S. 
Army,  with  overseas  service  in  the  Euro- 
pean Theater  of  Operations  and  with 
the  Military  Government  at  the  close  of 


be  Justly  proud.  By 
his  example  he  has  set  a  high  standard 
for  us  all. 

Mr.  President,  great  men  and  great 
events  are  associated  with  the  site  of  the 
new  Federal  buUdlng.  It  is  fitting  and 
proper  that  the  Federal  building  be 
located  near  such  historical  places.  And 
it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  It  should 
bear  as  its  name  the  name  of  one  among 
us — from  our  own  time — who  did  so 
much  to  carry  on  the  great  traditions  of 
those  whose  presence  throughout  history 
honors  the  spot. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will 
join  with  me  in  supporting  this  bill  to 
honor  a  former  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Piesident.  on  July  2  I  delivered  an 
addiess  in  Dover  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  Federal  building  which  describes  my 
views  more  fully.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  inserted  in  the  Recobd 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wjs  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Statf.mekt  or  Wi'-uam  V.  Roth,  Jb 
Mr.  Ink.  distinguished  guests. 
As  we  stand  here  today  facing  the  old  his- 
toric Meeting  House  Square,  one  cannot  help 
but  pause  and  think  of  the  great  men  and 
eT.-Bnts  associated  with  this  locale.  It  was  here, 
for  Instance,  that  John  Dickinson,  the  pen- 
nian  of  the  revolution,  la  supposed  to  have 
drafted  the  Delaware  Constitution  In  1793.  It 
Is  also  said  that  this  square  was  the  site  for 
the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence In  1776. 

The  cemetery  adjacent  to  the  Delaware 
Stale  Museiun  U  the  re.'>tlug  place  for  such 
historic  fleures  as  Colonel  John  Haslet,  the 
Commander  of  Delaware's  first  miutla  regi- 
ment, and  of  Senator  John  Clayton.  Jurist 
and  Secretary  ot  Stale  under  President 
Zacharj  Taylor.  It  Is  flttmg  and  proper  then 
that  the  new  Federal  Building  be  located  so 
near  such  hallowed  ground. 

The  proud  traditions  of  Delaware  upheld  In 
the  past  by  such  men  as  those  I  have  men- 
tioned are  stUl  beUig  upheld  by  fine  and  good 
men.  Histoilana  will  long  remember  the  con- 
tributions of  John  Williams  of  Susses  County 
whose  quiet  and  methodical  Investigations  of 
wrongdoing  gained  the  attention,  and  respect 
of  the  enthe  nation.  Cale  Bogga  whose  early 


for  the  citizens  of  this  State. 

Mr.  Ink  and  distinguished  guests.  It  gives 
me  greot  pleasure  to  participate  In  this  dedi- 
cation. Moreover.  It  gives  me  double  pleaaura 
to  propose  to  you  today  that  this  buUdlng  be 
named  after  Dover's  distinguished  friend  and 
neighbor.  Former  D.S.  Senator  Prear.  I  am 
making  such  a  request  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  and  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues on  this  committee  win  go  along  with 
my  proposal. 

In  the  case  of  Senator  Boggs.  I  was  stymied 
by  an  unofficial  rule  that  Federal  buildings 
cannot  be  named  after  a  living  American  un- 
less he  has  reached  the  age  of  70.  Without 
revealing  Allen  Prear's  age,  I  can  say  that  In 
his  ciUie  we  are  faced  with  no  such  Impedi- 
ment. I  realize,  however,  that  there  are  still 
some  reservations  about  naming  a  public 
bulldlni;  ofter  a  living  man.  Whether  or  not 
this  can  be  accomplished.  I  would  hope  the 
media  and  the  people  of  Delaware  would 
begin  calling  these  two  buUdlngs  by  the 
names  of  these  outstanding  man. 

It  Is  Important.  I  believe,  that  this  build- 
ing be  named  after  such  a  distinguished  son 
of  Dover  as  Allen  Frear.  For  a  Federal  buUd- 
lng should  be  more  than  Just  a  building  of 
blocks  and  mortar.  It  should  be  a  building 
of  spirit  and  tradition,  as  well  as  a  building 
tied  to  the  virtues  represented  by  Senator 
Frear  and  his  distinguished  coUeaguea  I  have 
mentioned.  I  want  this  buUdIng  to  be  part 
of  the  fine  traditions  of  this  State  and  by 
being  named  after  Allen  Frear  It  wm  be. 

Allen  Frear  served  In  the  Senate  from  1949 
to  1961  and  as  hla  many  friends  In  this  Bute 
know  so  weu  he  and  his  lovely  wife  Esther 
have  participated  m  a  lengthy  array  of  civic 
and  public  causes.  Their  Uvea  represent  the 
finest  m  America  and  as  we  dedicate  this 
building  which  I  will  hereafter  caU  the  Frear 
BuUdlng,  I  would  urge  that  we  dedicate  It  to 
the  old  fashioned  virtues  which  made  this 
country  great — virtues  which  characterize 
the  lives  of  Allen  and  Esther  Frear.  These  are 
the  vlrtuee  which  have  sustamed  this  nation 
throughout  Its  history  and  with  the  help  of 
Ood  they  will  continue  to  sustain  us  In  the 
future. 
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cated  public  service.  In  fact,  because  of  my 
high  regard  for  the  service  rendered  our  State 
by  Cale  I  have  urged  that  the  new  Federal 
Building  in  WUralngton  be  named  after  him. 
Here  In  Kent  County  we  have  former  Sen- 
ator AUen  Frear.  one  of  the  finest  public 
servants  Kent  County  has  ever  provided  to 
this  Nation. 

AUen  Frear  has  always  been  perceptive,  full 
of  good  sense,  aud  warmly  human.  These  fine 
qualities  plus  hu  deep  Interest  and  concern 
for  bis  feuow  man  are  what  helped  to  make 
him  such  an  excellent  United  States  Senator. 
In  these  three  men  one  can  And  many 
cbatacterlsllcs  of  the  patriots  ot  revolu- 
tionary days.  Senators  Frear.  Williams,  and 
Boggs  represent  aU  of  the  old  fashioned  vir- 
tues that  made  this  country  great — the  same 
vlrtuea  exhibited  by  the  heroes  of  the  revolu- 
tion—love of  country— dedication  to  free- 
dom—devotion to  duty — faith  in  Ood — strong 
famUy  ties — and  an  aUeglance  to  principle. 

•  Vis  a...«,.i  nr...!..  i..         .. Z-Z 1  ""     ""'"=■  ""t  morality.  AU  ate  men  of  unlm- 

the  Second  World  Wi.r,  after  serving  two    pescbable  integrity  and  morality  and  each 
terms  m  the  U.S.  Senate,  a  Commissioner    section  of  our  state  can  be  proud  that  it  has 


By  Ml'.  HODDLESTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Chues,  Mr.  Bentsek, 
Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  Nmra) : 
S.  3816.  A  blU  to  terminate  the  Emer- 
gency Daylight  Saving  Energy  Conserva- 

roou  were  m  Kent  county  noi-representsthi     CoLlUtee  on  Com^nPr^'""'*     '"     '"* 
flnest  in  New  Castle  County.  His  has  been  a  S^S.%^^S^°^^t^J!^\ 

lifetime  truly  marked  by  ouutandlng  dedl- 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  recent  publication  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  Interim 
reponf  on  the  effects  of  year  round  day- 
light saving  time,  the  benefits  of  winter 
fast  time  remain  nebulous  at  best.  WhUe 
the  findings  of  the  report  are  taconclu- 
sive.  it  does  i-ecommend  that  the  winter 
daylight  saving  time  experiment  be 
abandoned  from  the  last  Sunday  in  Oc- 
tober 1074  through  the  last  Sunday  in 
February  1975.  The  bill  which  I  am  In- 
troducing today  would  go  a  step  further. 
It  would  repeal  the  Emergency  Daylight 
Saving  Energy  Conservation  Act  and 
return  the  Nation  to  the  observance 
of  daylight  saving  time  only  from  the 
last  Sunday  In  April  through  the  last 
Sunday  In  October  as  we  have  had  In  the 
past. 

The  Senate  approved  year  round  day- 
light saving  time  last  December  expect- 
ing significant  energy  savings,  decreased 
crime,  decreased  traffic  accidents,  and 


more  time  for  recreation.  But,  to  the  con- 
trary, the  DOT  study  indicates  a  "prob- 
able" electrical  energy  saving  of  only  0,75 
to  1  percent  partially  offset  by  an  in- 
crease in  gasoline  use  as  much  as  0,5  to  1 
percent  in  some  States  over  the  amount 
forecasted  under  conditions  of  standard 
time.  It  indicates  no  significant  effects 
on  traffic  safety;  no  measurable  effects 
on  crime:  and  no  measurable  effects  on 
recreation. 

So.  after  6  months,  year-roimd  day- 
light saving  time  has  not  borne  out  the 
Senate's  expectations.  What  it  has  done 
1$  create  very  real  and  concrete  prob- 
lems for  people  in  every  part  of  the 
country. 

Families  remain  understandably  fear- 
ful for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  their 
small  children  who  have  to  go  to  school 
in  the  dark.  And,  in  areas  where  school 
hours  have  been  shifted  to  avoid  the 
darkness,  working  parents  have  been 
seriously  Inconvenienced. 

Radio  stations  complain  of  frequency 
interference  problems  during  prime  time 
moi'nlng  rush-hour  broadcasts.  All  of  the 
licensing  changes  and  legislation  In  the 
world  (cannot  change  the  basic,  physical 
fact  that  broadcast  signals  oehave  dif- 
ferently in  darkness  than  in  daylight. 

The  construction  industry — the  Na- 
tion's largest  Industrj- — has  called  for  the 
repeal  of  year-round  daylight  saving  time 
because  of  the  safety  hazards  of  work- 
ing during  early  morning  darkness,  and 
the  resulting  increase  in  energy  use  on 
consti-uction  projects. 

And.  farmers  are  seriously  Inconven- 
ienced when  daylight  docs  not  corre- 
spond to  the  working  horns  of  the  busi- 
nesses with  which  they  must  deal. 

Mr.  President.  I  opposed  year-round 
daylight  saving  time  last  December.  But. 
after  6  months  without  conclusive  proof 
that  we  are  saving  significant  amounts  of 
fuel;  6  months  of  complaints  from  con- 
stituents adversely  affected  by  the  time 
change:  and.  6  months  of  Just  day-to- 
day experience  with  year-round  daylight 
saving  time.  I  am  more  opposed  to  it  than 
ever. 

We  are  fast  approaching  another  win- 
ter under  daylight  saving  time  with  all 
of  Its  attendant  problems.  We  have  been 
assured  that  the  Commerce  Committee 
will  hold  in  depth  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  urge  that  tliey  begin  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 


By  Mr.  BROCK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baker.  Mr.  PuLBaitmr.  and  Mr. 
Mansfield  > : 

S  3817.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Bank  Act.  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act.  the  National  Housing  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Baker,  FoLaaicBT 
and  MAicsriXLD.  I  am  Introducing  an 
emergency  measure  to  avoid  unemploy- 
ment and  severe  economic  repercussion 
likely  to  occur  as  a  result  of  the  hiabUlty 
of  firms  to  borrow  funds  because  of  cur- 
rent Interest  restrictions  in  some  States. 

Interest  rates  are  now  extremely  high. 
The  prime  rate — the  rates  banks  charge 


their  best  customers — is  around  12  per- 
cent, and  banks  now  borrow  from  each 
other  in  the  so-called  Federal  f  un<]s  mar- 
ket at  13-14  percent,  or  so.  Under  these 
conditions,  corporations  who  need  to  bor- 
row sizable  amounts  in  order  to  carry  on 
their  business  simply  cannot  get  money 
in  States  like  Tennessee  and  Arkansas, 
where  the  State  constitutions  Impose 
ceUings  of  10  percent.  In  Montana,  and 
other  States,  statutory  restrictions — 
sometlmt^s  equally  hard  to  change— also 
make  it  virtually  impossible  to  get 
needed  funds. 

The  National  Bank  Act.  generally 
speaking,  authorizes  national  banks  to 
charge  the  rates  permitted  to  State  banks 
or  to  other  lenders  in  the  same  State. 
Back  in  1933.  Senator  Glass  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  National  Bank  Act 
which  authorized  fiational  banks  to 
charge  1  percent  in  excess  of  the  discount 
rate  on  90-day  commeixial  paper  in  ef- 
fect at  the  local  Federal  reserve  bank.  It 
was  necessary,  according  to  Senator 
Glass,  to  authorize  national  banks  to 
charge  more  than  the  State  interest 
rates  when  rediscount  rates  equaled  or 
exceeded  the  State  Interest  rate  ceil- 
ing— otlierwlse  businesses  needing  to  bor- 
row might  have  to  stop  their  operatloiu. 
While  Senator  Glass  recognized  the  de- 
sirability, as  a  general  rule,  of  restrict- 
ing national  banks  to  charging  the  same 
rate  ceilings  as  their  State  competitors, 
he  saw  the  necessity  of  departing  from 
this  rule  when  necessary  to  enable  na- 
tional banks  to  carry  cut  their  function 
of  providing  funds  for  the  needs  of  busi- 
ness. 

In  1933.  the  Federal  reserve  discount 
rate  reflected  market  conditions.  In  re- 
cent years,  however,  the  Federal  reserve 
discount  rate  has  lagged  far  behind  the 
market  In  periods  of  rapidly  rLslng  in- 
terest rates.  The  current  iliscount  rate 
of  8  percent  permits  national  banks  to 
charge  9  percent.  With  a  prime  rate  of 
12  iiercent  common  throughout  the  fi- 
nancial centers  of  the  country,  and  with 
banks  paying  substantially  over  9  per- 
cent to  get  funds  from  other  banks  or 
in  the  market.  It  Is  quite  clear  that  the 
9  percent  permitted  by  Senator  Glass' 
provision  provides  little  or  no  help  to 
concerns  which  caimot  carry  on  their 
businesses  without  substantial  borrow- 
ings of  money. 

Accordingly,  in  order  to  permit  corpo- 
rations to  get  funds  in  these  days  of  high 
Interest  rates,  my  bill  would  permit  fed- 
erally Insured  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  to  charge  up  to  5  per- 
cent over  the  applicable  Federal  reserve 
discount  rate  to  all  corporate  borrowers. 

The  bill,  of  course,  does  not  affect  con- 
sumer lending  or  home  mortgages.  It  is 
limited  to  corporations  who,  with  their 
attorneys,  do  not  need  the  protection  of 
usury  laws.  In  this  connection  it  Is  ap- 
propriate to  note  that  many  States  com- 
pletely exempt  corporate  loans  from  thetr 
usury  celling.  It  is  also  appropriate  to 
note  that  certificates  of  deposit  of  $100.- 
000  or  more  are  exempt  from  interest 
rate  ceilings  under  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  PDIC  regulations. 

My  bill  would  authortee  all  insured 
tHinks.  national  and  State,  and  aO  In- 
sured savings  and  loan  associations.  Fed- 


eral aud  State,  to  charge  these  rates.  I 
believe  all  of  the  Institutions  can  be  of 
help  in  this  emergency,  and  that  they 
should  all  be  equally  empowered  to  par- 
ticipate in  providing  this  help. 

In  this  coimtry  tve  have  a  decentral- 
ized banking  sy:!tem  which  has  served 
well  in  providing  credit  for  the  Nation's 
expanding  economic  needs.  This  so-called 
dual  bankmg  system  has  been  responsible 
for  innovation  at  both  the  Federal  and 
Slate  level  and  I  am  a  strong  supporter 
of  this  system.  In  areas  of  major  com- 
petillve  importance,  there  must  be  a  sub- 
stantial measure  of  equality  between 
banlts  under  Federal  or  State  charters. 
Wide  discrepancies  in  the  two  systems 
over  a  protracted  period  of  time  would 
make  it  impossible  to  preserve  these  es- 
sential financial  systems. 

I  urge  prompt  consideration  of  tliis 
bill  in  order  to  provide  emergency  relief 
for  industry  and  agriculture  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country.  We  cannot  permit 
unrealistic  interest  ceilings  to  prevent 
business  and  agriculture  from  getting 
the  funds  needed  to  continue  operating 
and  to  market  crops,  however  beneficial 
and  desirable  the  ceilings  may  be  in  the 
case  of  single  family  housing  or  small 
loans  to  consumers  and  other  individual 
borrowers. 

I  full  recognize  that  remedial  action 
by  those  States  suffering  credit  distor- 
tions because  of  usury  ceilings  would  be 
the  most  desirable  means  of  dealing  with 
existing  inequities.  However,  it  is  simply 
not  possible  for  that  to  be  done  over- 
night in  States  like  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
and  Montana.  Thus,  to  give  these  States 
sufflrient  time  to  act  and  yet  not  set  an 
unwise  precedent,  I  am  limiting  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  amendment  to  July  1. 
1977. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
scut  to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  3817 

Be  it  enacted  by  tht  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Bepreseniativea  o/  the  United  State*  o/ 
America  in  CoTifresa  assemijled.  That  section 
£197  of  the  Bevtsed  Sututes.  as  ameiuled  1 13 
U3.C.  851.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  in  the 
flrst  and  second  sentences  before  the  phrase 
"whichever  may  be  the  greater",  the  follow- 
ing: "or  In  the  case  ot  a  loan  to  a  corporate 
borrower,  at  a  rate  of  S  per  centum  In  exce.^'i 
of  the  discount  rate  on  ninety-day  commer- 
cial paper  In  effect  at  the  Federal  reserve 
bank  In  the  Federal  reeerve  district  where 
the  Bank  Is  located.". 

Sic.  a.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"Src.  34.  <a)  In  order  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation agahist  State-chartered  Insured  banks 
with  respect  to  Interest  rotes.  If  the  appli- 
cable rate  prescribed  in  this  sub-wctlon  ex- 
ceeds the  r.ite  such  State  bank  would  be  per- 
mitted to  charge  In  the  absence  of  this  sub- 
section, a  State  bank  may  In  the  case  of  a 
loan  to  a  corporate  borrower,  notwithstand- 
ing any  State  consututlon  or  statute,  ahlch 
la  hereby  preempted  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  take,  twelve,  reserve,  and  charge  on 
any  loan  or  discount  made,  or  upon  anv  note. 
bUl  of  eiebasg*.  or  other  evMence  oi  debt. 
Interest  at  a  rate  of  sot  naore  than  ft  per 
centum  in  excess  of  the  discount  rau  on 
ninety-day  commercial  paper  In  effect  at  the 
Federal  reserve  bank  In  tlie  Federal  reserve 
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district  where  the  bank  Is  located,  and  such 
Interest  may  be  taken  to  advance,  reckoning 
the  days  for  which  the  note.  bill,  or  other 
evidence  of  debt  has  to  run. 

"(b)  It  the  rate  prescribed  In  subsection 
(a)  exceeds  the  rate  such  State  bank  would 
be  permitted  lo  charge  in  the  absence  of  this 
paragraph,  and  such  State  fixed  rate  Is  there* 
by  preempted  by  the  rate  described  In  sub- 
section (a),  the  taking,  receiving,  reserving. 
or  charging  a  greater  rate  of  interest  than  Is 
allowed  by  subsection  (a),  when  knowingly 
done,  shall  be  deemed  a  forfeiture  of  the  en- 
tire interest  which  the  note.  bill,  or  other 
evidence  of  debt  carries  with  it,  or  which 
ha«  been  agreed  to  be  paid  thereon.  If  such 
greater  rate  of  Interest  has  been  paid,  the 
person  who  paid  It  may  recover.  In  a  civil 
action  commenced  In  a  court  of  appropriate 
Jurisdiction  not  later  than  3  years  after  the 
date  of  such  payment,  an  amount  equal  to 
twice  the  amount  of  the  interest  paid  from 
the  State  bank  taking  or  receiving  such  in- 
terest." - 

Src.  3.  Title  IV  of  the  Nauonal  Housing  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
follow  Ing: 

"Sic.  412.  (a)  If  the  applicable  rate  pre- 
scribed In  this  section  exceeds  the  rate  an 
insured  institution  would  be  permitted  to 
charge  In  the  absence  of  this  section,  such 
institution  may  in  the  case  of  a  loan  to  a 
corporate  borrower,  notwithstanding  any 
State  constitution  or  statute,  which  is  hereby 
preempted  for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
take,  receive,  reserve,  and  charge  on  any  loan 
or  discount  made,  or  upon  any  note,  bill  of 
exchange,  or  other  evidence  of  debt,  interest 
at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  6  per  centum  In 
excess  of  the  discount  rate  on  ninety-day 
commercial  paper  In  effect  at  the  Federal  re- 
serve bank  In  the  Federal  reserve  district 
where  the  Institution  is  located,  and  such 
interest  may  be  taken  in  advance,  reckoning 
the  daya  for  which  the  note,  bill,  or  other 
evidence  of  debt  has  to  run. 

"(b)  If  the  rate  prescribed  in  subsection 
(a)  exceeds  the  rate  such  institution  would 
be  permitted  to  charge  in  the  absence  of 
this  section,  and  such  SUte  fixed  rate  Is 
thereby  preempted  by  the  rate  described  in 
subsection  (a),  the  taking,  receiving,  reserv- 
ing, or  charging  a  greater  rate  of  Interest 
than  that  prescribed  by  subsection  (a), 
when  knowingly  done,  shall  be  deemed  a 
forfeiture  of  the  entire  Interest  which  the 
note.  bill,  or  other  evidence  of  debt  carries 
with  It.  or  which  has  been  agreed  to  be 
paid  thereon.  If  such  greater  rate  of  In- 
terest has  been  paid,  the  person  who  paid 
It  may  recover,  m  a  civu  action  commenced 
In  a  court  of  appropriate  Jurisdiction  not 
later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  such  pay- 
ment, an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  amount 
of  the  interest  paid  from  the  Institution 
asking  or  receiving  such  Interest." 

Sec.  4.  If  any  provuion  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  shall  be  held  InvaUd.  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance other  than  that  as  to  which  it  Is 
held  Invalid  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
Sbc-  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  loans  made  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  but  prior  to  July 
1.  19T7. 


interest  rates,  as  manifested  by  a  prime 
rate  of  approximately  13  percent,  will 
soon  recede,  banlfs  across  tlie  Nation 
currently  pay  13  to  14  percent  on  funds 
borrowed  from  other  banks.  Consequent- 
ly. It  Is  not  surprising  that  banks  in 
Arkansas,  Montana,  and  Tennessee  are 
l(}ath  to  make  sizable  corporate  loans 
necessitating  borrowing  from  other 
banks  because  the  State  cofistltutlotis 
and  or  statutes  In  these  States  impose 
Interest  ceilings  to  10  percent  on  all 
loans,  including  those  made  to  corpora- 
tions. A  significant  burden,  thus,  is  im- 
posed on  the  local  business  community 
as  it  is  unable  to  obtain  funds  in  these 
three  States. 

As  explained  by  Senator  Brock,  the 
measure  which  we  Introduce  today  would 
authorize,  for  a  limited  period  of  time, 
national  banks,  federally  insured  State 
chartered  banks,  and  federally  Insured 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  charge 
corporate  customers  interest  rates  at  the 
discount  rate  on  90-day  commercial 
paper  in  effect  at  the  FMeral  Reserve 
Banks  In  the  Federal  Reserve  District 
where  the  banking  Institution  Is  lo- 
cated— plus  5  per  centum.  I  understand 
that  this  legislation  has  the  support  of 
governmental  banking  officials  at  both 
the  Federal  and  State  levels;  and.  be- 
cause it  does  not  affect  consumer  or 
home  financing  borrowings,  this  bill  will 
not  constitute  an  additional  burden  upon 
the  individual  taxpayer  already  reeling 
from  the  effects  of  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  possess  an  interest 
in  a  small  national  bank.  I  have  care- 
fully examined  this  legislation  for  a  pos- 
sible conflict  of  Interest.  Because  the 
type  of  loans  affected  by  this  bill  are 
made  normally  only  by  large  financial 
institutions,  and  because  it  provides 
relief  to  FDIC  State  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  institutions  as  well  as  national 
banks.  I  have  concluded  that  I  should 
not  withhold  my  vote  or  support  for  this 
legislation.  Unless  we  authorize  an  In- 
creased Interest  rate  celling  in  these 
three  States,  I  fear  that  Arkansas.  Mon- 
tana, and  Tennessee  will  experience 
unusual  economic  disorientation  and 
substantial  loss  of  jobs  because  the  busi- 
ness communities  In  those  States  are 
unable  to  secure  the  funds  necessary  to 
continue  their  operations. 


July  25,  197 i 


that  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
grant  permanent  legislative  relief  from 
the  reporting  requirement,  a  matter  be- 
ing con.sldcred  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Second,  it  will  prevent  the 
necessity  for  the  military  services  to 
soon  begin  sinking  costs  into  reporting 
systems  that  may  not  be  required. 

As  backgroimd.  it  should  be  noted  that 
in  1970  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
granted  a  2-year  moratorium  to  DOD  on 
the  miutary  moving  expense  reporting 
requirement.  This  has  periodically  been 
extended  since,  with  the  current  exten- 
sion ending  with  the  present  session  of 
this  Congress.  In  granting  this  extension. 
IRS  put  DOD  on  notice  that  this  would 
be  the  last  short  of  legislative  relief, 

DOD  has  consistently  sought  relief 
from  the  reporting  requirement  because 
of  the  costs — $1.8  million  fixed  and  t6  2 
million  annual  operatUig— Involved  In 
establishing  the  necessary  reporting  sys- 
tems. These  costs  would  not  be  offset  to 
any  significant  degree  by  increased  tax 
revenue  because  moving  costs  included 
In  gross  income  would  be  offset.  In  the 
great  majority  of  instances,  by  com- 
parable deductions.  Further,  Implemen- 
tation of  the  reporting  requirement  would 
subject  military  members  to  the  so- 
called  39  week  and  50  mile  tax  rules 
which,  as  applied  to  the  military  who  at 
the  convenience  of  the  Government  are 
required  to  make  frequent  moves,  are 
extremely  unfair. 


Jxihj  25,  197 i. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  cosponsor  the  bill  in- 
troduced today  by  my  distinguished  fel- 
low colleagtie  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock  I  which  is  designed  to  enable  the 
banking  industry  In  the  States  of  Arkan- 
sas. Montana,  and  Tennessee  to  make 
loans  to  corporate  customers  at  rates  of 
Interest  comparable  to  those  charged  in 
other  states  to  corporate  borrowers. 

While  we  hope  that  the  present  high 


By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  3818.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

rXTTNSlON     OF     MOaATOntUM     trNTIL     JANUAaV 
1»7« 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  offer  an  amendment  to  HJl.  8214 
which  would  authorize  extension  of  a 
moratorium  on  the  reporting  of  military 
moving  expenses  until  January  1,  1976. 
I  had  Intended  to  Introduce  this  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  6642,  a  bill  which  was 
passed  by  this  body  on  July  16. 1974.  and 
which  contains  provisions  extending'  this 
moratorium  until  January  1,  1975.  Un- 
fortunately the  bUl  was  passed  before  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  do  this. 

The  extension  of  this  moratorium  un- 
tU  January  1976  Is  In  the  best  interest* 
of  the  Government.  Krst,  It  wUl  Insure 


By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  3819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  partici- 
pants in  the  Armed  Forces  health  pro- 
fessions scholarship  program,  which 
started  in  1973.  were  originally  under 
the  Impression  that  their  educational 
expenses  which  are  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  taxable.  However,  on 
August  1.  1973,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  ruled  that  they  were. 

The  average  annual  educational  ex- 
penses under  the  program  are  approxi- 
mately J3,000.  In  effect,  by  making  this 
amount  taxable,  the  value  of  the  monthly 
stipend  of  $400  which  the  scholar  re- 
ceives Is  reduced  by  approximately  $100 
per  month  down  to  $300. 

This  scholarship  program  was  consid- 
ered as  a  substitute  for  the  doctor  draft 
which  ended  on  July  1.  1973.  If  this  pro- 
gram fails  because  it  does  not  provide 
sufficient  financial  Inducement,  It  may 
be  necessary  to  reinstate  the  doctor 
draft. 

The  present  language  of  the  bill  affords 
relief  to  participants  In  the  scholarship 
program  which  would  end  in  approxi- 
mately 5  months — 31  December  1974. 
This  obviously  is  not  an  adequate  amount 
of  time  In  which  to  develop  and  obtain 
enactment  of  permanent  leclslatlve  re- 
lief. In  order  to  provide  adequate  time 
hi  which  to  develop  and  obtain  enact- 
ment of  legislation  providing  permanent 
relief  to  this  program,  there  should  be 
no  terminating  date  for  the  temporary 
relief  provided  by  this  bill.  The  appropri- 
ate committees  and  the  Congress  should 
not  be  under  undue  press.jre  In  reaching 


a  permanent  solution  to  this  problem. 
These  matters  can  be  very  time  con- 
suming as  the  amount  of  time  this  bUl 
has  been  tmder  consideration  amply 
proves. 


Mr.  BENNETT; 
S.  3820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  luterual 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  par- 
ticipants In  the  Armed  Forces  health 
professions  scholarship  program  which 
started  in  1973,  were  originally  imder  the 
impression  that  their  education  expenses 
which  are  paid  by  the  Government  would 
not  be  taxable.  However,  on  August  1, 
1973  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  ruled 
that  they  were. 

The  average  annual  educational  ex- 
penses under  the  program  are  approxi- 
mately $3,000.  In  effect,  by  making  this 
amount  taxable,  the  value  of  the  month- 
ly stipend  of  $400  which  the  scholar  re- 
ceives Is  reduced  by  approximately  $100 
per  month  down  to  $300. 

This  scholarship  program  was  con- 
sidered as  a  substitute  for  the  doctor 
draft  which  ended  on  July  1. 1973.  If  this 
program  falls  because  it  does  not  provide 
sufficient  financial  Inducement,  It  may 
be  necessary  to  reinstate  the  doctor 
draft 

The  present  language  of  the  bill  af- 
fords relief  to  participants  in  the  schol- 
arship program  which  would  end  In  ap- 
proximately 5  months — 31  December 
1974.  This  obviously  is  not  an  adequate 
amount  of  time  in  which  to  develop  and 
obtain  enactment  of  permanent  legis- 
lative relief. 

By  providing  an  additional  year — fis- 
cal year  1975 — of  relief,  a  responsible, 
adequate  amoimt  of  time  would  be  avail- 
able in  which  to  develop  permanent  leg- 
islative relief. 


By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  S821.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1»S4.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  or  Finance. 

iNtifl.riNiia  cxTCNstoiT  or  MoaATOaruK 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  8214 
which  would  authorize  an  indefinite  ex- 
tension of  a  moratorium  on  the  report- 
ing of  military  moving  expenses.  I  had 
Intended  to  Introduce  this  amendment 
to  H.R.  6642.  a  bill  passed  by  this  body 
on  July  16,  1974.  and  which  contains 
provisions  extending  this  moratorium 
untC  January  1, 1975.  Unfortunately,  the 
bill  was  passed  before  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  this. 

Th*?  extension  of  this  moratorium  for 
an  indefinite  period  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Go'emment.  First.  It  will  In- 
sure that  we  have  had  ample  opportunity 
to  review  and.  if  appropriate,  grant  per- 
manent legislative  relief  from  the  re- 
porting requirement,  a  matter  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Second.  It  wfil  help  relieve  tome 
apprehension  by  members  of  the  military 
and  wlU  prerei^t  the  necessity  for  the 
mlUtaiy  servlees  to  soon  begin  sinking 
costs  into  dtreloplnt  reporting  systems 
that  may  not  be  required. 


As  background,  it  should  be  noted  that 
in  1970  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
granted  a  2-year  moratoriimi  to  DOD 
on  the  military  moving  expense  report- 
ing requirement.  This  has  periodically 
been  extended  since,  with  the  current 
extension  ending  with  the  present  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress.  In  granting  this 
extension.  IRS  put  DOD  on  notice  that 
this  would  be  the  last,  short  of  legislative 
relief. 

DOD  has  consLstently  sought  relief 
from  the  reporting  requirement  bccau,se 
of  the  costs — $18  million  fixed  and  $6.2 
million  annual  operating — Involved  in 
estt-blishing  the  necessary  reporting  sys- 
tems. These  costs  would  not  be  offset 
to  any  slgniflcant  degree  by  Increased 
tax  revenue  because  moving  costs  in- 
cluded in  gross  income  would  be  offset, 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  by 
comparable  deductions.  Further,  imple- 
mentation of  the  reporting  requirement 
would  subject  military  members  to  the 
so-called  39-week  and  50-mile  tax  rules, 
which  as  appUed  to  the  military  who  at 
the  ct)nvenlenc<;  of  the  Government  are 
required  to  make  frequent  moves,  are 
extremely  unfair. 


ADDmONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  SlOB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  STarroxD,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biseh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3108  to  amend 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

a.  33X7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CtJims.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  lNot;'VE)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3327  to  amend 
section  208  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

a.  37S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Puibiucht,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Casz) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3783.  to 
Implement  certain  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternational CJonventlon  on  Pishing  and 
Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources  of 
the  High  Seas,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
104 — SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
THE  AVAILABILITY  OP  UNLEADED 
GASOLINE  AND  RELATED  EQUIP- 
MENT 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
submit  a  concurrent  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  tliat  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  by  regu- 
lation permit  reasonable  extensions  of 
time  to  small  business  gasoline  marketers 
so  that  they  may  obtain  the  equipment 
and  product  neces.sary  to  di-^pense  un- 
leaded gasoline  a-ithout  being  subject  to 
a  $10,000  a  day  penalty. 

A  proud  achievement  of  this  body  over 
the  past  25  years  has  been  Its  conttau- 
tag  concern  mer  the  years  for  the  Amer- 
ican small  businessman.  Those  hardy  en- 
trepreneurs, as  lias  so  often  been  said. 


constitute  the  backbone  of  the  American 
economy.  In  the  petroleum  Industry,  as 
in  other  segments  of  our  economy,  they 
are  vigorous  competitors,  providing  a 
major  source  of  innovation,  flexibility, 
lower  prices  and  better  service.  Their 
value  to  many  of  our  constituents  was 
demonstrated  in  the  imaginative  actions 
taken  by  independent  and  other  service 
station  operators  during  the  fuel  crisis 
of  this  past  winter. 

In  common  with  largest  industrial  and 
business  organizations — they  are  sub- 
jected to  the  myriad  regulations  promul- 
gated by  our  numerous,  and  I  might  say. 
ever-growing  number  of  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies. 

Small  business  petroleum  marketers 
are  required  to  prepare  and  file  volumi- 
nous reports  for  IRS,  OSHA.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  others.  Addi- 
tlonallj-.  the  energy  crisis  and  the  drive 
to  clean  up  our  environment  have  spawn- 
ed a  host  of  new  problems  and  new  re- 
porting requirements  for  those  dealing 
in  petroleum  products,  such  as  vapor 
recovery,  spillage  controL  allocation  pro- 
grams, and  price  controls. 

These  marketers  now  confront  an  ad- 
ditional classic  small  business  regulatory 
problem. 

By  July  1 — Sept  1,  1974.  upon  exten- 
sion applied  for — gasoline  stations  are 
required  to  have  available  unleaded  gas- 
oline imder  penalties  of  up  to  $10,000 
per  day.  In  many  Instances  this  means 
that  a  third  storage  tank  and  special 
nozzles  are  needed.  The  requirement 
arises  because  1975  model  automobiles 
have  been  built  with  catalytic  air  pollu- 
tion converters,  which  in  turn  call  for 
the  use  of  only  unleaded  fuels. 

However,  1975  cars  a^'ailable  this  au- 
tumn will  only  constitute  10  percent  of 
the  car  population  by  September  1, 1975. 
Thus,  reasonable  extension  of  the  dead- 
line for  small  marketers  will  not  damage 
either  the  quest  for  cleaner  air  or  the 
ability  of  small  marketers  to  provide 
substantial  service. 

The  difficulty  faced  by  the  independ- 
ent small  firoLs  is  in  obtaining  ph>-sical 
delivery  of  the  equipment.  Major  oil 
companies  appear  in  many  instances  to 
be  taking  care  of  their  own  stations.  In- 
dependents are  therefore  in  competition 
not  only  with  these  firms  tnit  with  other 
businesses,  industries,  and  agriculture  in 
acquiring  these  scarce  products.  Surveys 
taken  ambng  these  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry project  delays  reaching  into  the 
autumn  of  1974  and  In  some  Instances 
beyond  this.  Yet  EPA  seems  to  be  moving 
in  the  opposite  direction,  moving  the 
deadline  closer  for  some  rural  service 
stations  In  a  recent  action. 

The  intention  of  this  resolution  is  to 
promote  compliance  Willi  EPA  require- 
ments by  the  smaller  gasoline  station 
owners  in  order  to  preserve  them  in  busi- 
ness. They  are  an  important  factor  In 
many  smaller  towns  and  rural  areas. 
For  instance,  there  are  some  13.000  gaso- 
line wholesalers  or  jobbers.  These  firms 
own  an  average  of  seven  service  stations. 
Some  years  ago  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  in- 
dicated that  independent  retailers  mar- 
keted between  20  percent  and  25  percent 
of  all  the  gasoline  In  the  United  States 
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and  were   the  balance  ulicel  of  com- 
petition In  this  Industry. 

The  resolution  is  cast  as  a  sense  of 
Congress  declaration  of  policy.  Under 
.v.!ch  legislation,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  would  Implement  the 
policy  by  appropriate  procedures  and 
guidelines.  EPA  would  presumably  re- 
quiie  a  showing  that  the  equipment  and/ 
or  product  Involved  has  been  ordered  in 
good  f  aitli.  so  that  the  marketer  has  done 
eveiithing  he  can  do.  and  his  inability 
to  comply  is  due  to  factors  beyond  his 
control.  This  mechanism  is  apparent  al- 
ready in  place  under  the  current  Sep- 
tember 1  extension  regulation. 

The  Agency  has  already  propoiied  in 
Its  regulations  that  marijeters  who  can- 
not obtain  unleaded  clear  product  on 
time  can  apply  to  EPA  for  an  alternate 
supplier.  This  Is  a  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection, and  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion as  to  products  will  provide  con- 
gressional support  for  such  a  policy. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  also  familiar 
with  the  lines  at  service  stations  during 
the  recent  gasoline  fuel  crisLs.  Independ- 
ent small  gasoline  retailers  can.  If  equit- 
ably treated,  be  a  substantial  factor  In 
avoiding  such  hardships  in  the  future. 
The  alternative  would  be  that  many  good 
local  businessmen  would  be  forced  to 
close  theh:  doors  because  of  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control.  This  reso- 
lution provides  a  reasonable  means  to- 
ward small  business  survival  in  this  field. 
I  hope  the  Senate  can  take  expeditious 
action  to  enact  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  full 
text  of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concm-- 
rent  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

S.  Con.  His.  104 
Whereas  motor  vehicles  for  ihe  model  year 
1976  wUl  be  built  with  air  pollution  control 
equipment  which  reqiilres  unleaded  fuel: 
Whereas  1975  model  motor  vehicles  may 
constitute  up  to  10  percent  or  the  motor  ve- 
blcln  In  use  by  the  beginning  of  1975: 

Whereas  the  regulations  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  require  gitsoUne 
marketers  to  provided  unleaded  gasoline  for 
such  vehicles  by  July  l,  1974  (or  upon  ap- 
plication by  September  l,  1974)  under  a  pos- 
sible fine  or  up  to  »10,000  per  day:   and 

Whereas  service  station  operators,  mar- 
keters, suppliers,  and  especially  sinall  busl- 
nwBu,  who  are  in  good  faith  attempting  to 
comply  with  this  requirement,  face  delays 
in  delivery  and  Installation  of  equipment  or 
gaisolme  which  are  beyond  their  control: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  That  it  is  the 
Dense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Administrator 
of  the  EnvlronmenUl  Protection  Agency 
should.  In  the  application  of  regulations  pur- 
suant to  the  Clean  Air  Act  with  respect  to 
supplying,  after  July  1,  1974.  unleaded  gaso- 
line for  automobiles — 

1 1 )  grant  reuonable  extensions  of  Ume  for 
compliance  to  retailers  who  are  unable  to 
obtain  such  gasoline  or  deUvery  systems  for 
such  gasoline:  and 

(2)  consult  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  In  order  to 
obtain  a  fair  allocation  of  such  gasoline  for 
all  segments  of  the  petroleum  Industry  mar- 
keting Btructtu'e. 
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'  Otdeied  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
Hie  Committee  on  Appropriations.) 

Mr.  NELSON  (for  him.5elf  and  Mr. 
Ervini  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  15404)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State. 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

THr  SECURrXV  op  INDIVIOUAl.  PfllVACV 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervik) 
sa  amendment  to  House  Resolution 
13  504  which  provides  that  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Utle  should 
be  used  for  the  installation,  maintenance 
or  operation  of  electronic  devices  for  in- 
tercepting wire  or  oral  communications 
not  authoriEcd  by  sections  2516  and  2518 
of  tlUe  18,  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  President,  on  July  IJ  the  Senate 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  64  to  31,  re- 
pealed the  "no  knock"  provisions  of  the 
Federal  drug  law  and  the  DC.  Criminal 
Code.  In  so  doing,  the  Senate  signaled 
its  Intention  to  correct  a  past  mistake 
and  to  insure  that  individual  liberties  are 
not  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  political 
expendlency. 

That  same  sensitivity  to  Individual  lib- 
ertj'  should  now  move  the  Senate  to  end 
the  wiretapping  abuses  perpetrated  In 
the  name  of  "national  security."  The 
Senate  should  adopt  legislation  which 
requires  all  wiretaps  to  have  their  prior 
approval  of  a  neutral  coiu-t. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  is  beyond 
doubt.  Attorney  General  Saxbe  has  al- 
ready endorsed  the  concept  of  requiring 
Prior  judicial  authorization  of  national 
security  wiretaps.  In  its  report,  the  Sen- 
ate Watergate  Committee  likewise  stated 
that  "it  is  preferable"  to  have  prior  court 
approval  of  national  security  wiretaps. 
Because  the  need  is  so  clear.  Senator 
Ervin  and  I  are  proposing  today  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  15404.  an  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  Commerce,  Stat«  and 
Justice  Departments,  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  the  appropriated  funds 
by  the  Justice  Department  and  the  FBI 
for  the  Installation,  operation,  or  main- 
tenance of  wii-etaps  and  electronic  bugs 
which  do  not  have  the  prior  authoriza- 
tion of  a  judicial  warrant.  The  effect  of 
this  amendment  would  be  to  put  Con- 
gress on  record  as  being  against  the  Gov- 
emraenfs  use  of  warrantless  wiretaps  for 
so-called  "national  security"  reasons  or 
for  any  other  purpose.  In  so  doing.  It 
would  help  assure  every  American  citi- 
zen that  individual  liberty — not  unre- 
strained Government  power— Is  the  hall- 
mark of  our  society. 

This  assurance  would  merely  be  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  rights  guaranteed  to 
every  Individual  by  the  fourth  amend- 


ment to  the  Constitution.  That  amend- 
ment states  explicitly  that— 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  m 
Ihelr  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall 
Issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
oath  or  anirmation.  and  particularly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons 
or  things  to  be  seized. 

One  need  not  be  an  historian  or  a  law- 
yer to  understand  the  basic  purpose  of 
thi.";  amendment.  It  Is  designed  to  protect 
an  individual's  privacy  against  unrea- 
sonable inti-usions  by  the  Government. 
To  provide  this  protection,  the  amend- 
ment contemplates  that  a  neutral 
court — not  the  Government — shall  first 
determine  whether  any  planned  search 
is  reasonable  enough  to  justify  the  is- 
suance of  an  approving  warrant  based 
on  probable  cause.  This  procedure  makes 
eminent  sense.  Without  prior  court  re- 
view, the  Government  would  be  both  ad- 
vcrotc  and  Judge  of  its  own  case. 

It  is  noteworthy,  moreover,  that  the 
fourth  amendment's  protection  applies 
to  all  Government  searches.  No  exception 
is  made  tor  "national  security"  cases. 

In  1967,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that, 
a?  a  matter  of  constitutional  law,  tele- 
phone wiretaps  constitute  Government 
searches  which  are  subject  to  fourth 
amendment  limitations.  This  ruling 
means  that  Government  wiretaps  must 
have  the  prior  authorization  of  a  Judicial 
warrant  based  on  probable  cause.  The 
Court  has  upheld  this  position  In  every 
subsequent  wiretap  case — even  in  those 
.situations  where  It  was  claimed  that  the 
wiretapping  was  necessary  to  protect 
"domestic  security." 

Despite  the  clear  meaning  of  the  fourth 
amendment  and  interpretive  decisions 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Government 
continues  to  authorize  warrantless  wire- 
taps In  so-called  national  security  cases, 
A  Justice  Department  spokesman  testi- 
fied at  a  recent  congressional  hearing 
that  approximately  100  warrantless  wire- 
taps are  operative  at  any  given  point  of 
time.  It  was  argued  there  and  elsewhere 
that  such  wiretaps  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  Nation's  security. 

The  short  but  essential  answer  to  that 
argument  was  offered  more  than  200 
yeai-s  ago  by  William  Pitt.  Responding  to 
the  Government's  pleas  that  general 
search  wanants  were  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  execute  Its  responsibili- 
ties, Pitt  declared  tliat — 

Neceaelty  Is  the  plea  for  every  Infringe- 
ment of  human  freedom.  It  la  the  argument 
of  tyrants;  It  Is  the  creed  of  slaves. 

That  response  applies  with  equal  force 
to  any  argument  in  support  of  warrant- 
less wiretaps.  Such  wiretaps  pose  a  grave 
danger  to  the  individual's  right  to  pri- 
vacy and  other  fundamental  constitu- 
tional liberties. 

Often  they  reflect  nothing  more  than  a 
desire  to  pry  into  an  Individual's  pri- 
vate affairs.  Generally  they  are  not  sup- 
ported by  concrete  evidence  to  justify  the 
Invasion  of  an  individual's  privacy.  And 
always  they  escape  the  scrutiny  of  the 
courts,  the  Congress,  and  the  public  aA 
large  because  the  Government  Is  not  re- 


quired to  disclose  their  existence  unless 

it  prosecutes  the  individual  Involved 

a  rare  occurrence  In  the  history  of  na- 
tional security  wiretaps. 

In  a  word,  warrantless  wiretaps  are 
dangerous  because  they  confer  unlim- 
ited and  unreviewed  power  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  There  is  virtually  no  way 
for  either  the  Congress  or  the  courts 
to  check  the  exercise  of  that  power.  War- 
rantless wiretaps  thus  violate  the  basic 
premise  underlying  our  Constitution  that 
all  power  is  "fenced  about." 

'The  danger,  of  warrantless  wiretaps 
are  not  confined  to  the  criminal  and  truly 
subversive  elements  wltliin  our  society. 
Warrantless  wiretaps  are  a  serious  threat 
to  everyone,  regardless  of  his  or  her  sta- 
tion in  life.  Many  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans, for  instance,  have  been  subject  to 
national  security  wiretaps. 

Those  wiretapped  in  recent  years  in- 
clude Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  who 
was  wrongly  su-spectcu  of  being  a  Com- 
munist dupe  in  the  early  I960's;  Joseph 
Kraft,  the  syndicated  newspaper  col- 
umnist; 17  newspapermen  and  Govern- 
ment officials  who  were  suspected  of 
leaking  or  reporting  sensitive  informa- 
tion in  1969 — desplt3  the  fact  that  some 
of  those  tapped  did  not  even  have  access 
to  such  information;  congressional  aides 
who  knew  reporters  involved  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Pentagon  Papers;  and 
friends  of  a  White  Housj  official  sus- 
pected of  p.:sslnb  infoi-matlon  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

These  and  other  incidents  show  that 
often  national  security  wiretaps  have 
been  used  to  protect  an  administration 
from  adverse  publicity  rather  than  to 
protect  the  Nation  agcinst  foreign  at- 
tack or  subversion. 

The  ab'jses  of  warrantless  wiretaps 
have  rightly  aroused  concern  among  the 
public.  In  a  recent  opinion  poll  for  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  Louis  Harris  found 
that  75  percent  of  the  public  believes 
that  "wiretapping  and  spying  under  the 
excuse  of  national  security  Care]  a  seri- 
out  threat  to  people's  privacy."  Mr. 
Harris  also  found  in  another  poll  that 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  public  now 
favors  legislation  to  curb  the  Govern- 
ment's powe'  to  wiretap. 

These  opinion  polls  are  not  difficult 
to  understand.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
public  Instinctively  recognize  that  lack 
of  control  breeds  an  official  state  of  mind 
that  condones  the  Govei-nment's  Inva- 
sion of  a  citizen's  privacy.  This  official 
attitude  Is  a  dangerous  threat  to  free- 
dom. I.  led  to  Watergate  and  other  Illegal 
acts  of  political  espionage. 

The  lesson  of  Watergate  and  other  re- 
cent events  Is  clear:  warrantless  wire- 
taps for  so-called  "national  security" 
purposes  should  have  no  place  In  our 
society.  It  would  indeed  be  ironic  If  the 
Govemmen-'s  Invocation  of  national  se- 
curity could  justify  a  violation  of  those 
constitutional  rights  and  liberties  which 
the  Oovenunent  la  obligated  to  defend. 
It  Is  therefore  Incumbent  on  Congress 


to  adopt  action  to  prevent  such  wire- 
tapping abuses  and  to  alleviate  public 
concerns.  The  amendment  offered  today 
provides  the  Ger-ate  with  a  timely  op- 
portunity to  meet  that  responsibility.  In 
essence,  the  amendment  requires  that 
wiretaps  conducted  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment or  FBI  be  subject  to  the  court 
warrant  procedures  contained  in  title 
III  of  the  0.nnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act. 

This  requirement  would  not  Impinge 
on  the  Government's  abiUty  to  install  a 
wiretap  when  there  is  a  legitimate  need. 
Virtually  every  activity  which  endangers 
the  Nation's  security  is  a  codified  crime, 
such  as  treason  or  espionage.  Section 
2516  of  Utle  UI  explicitly  allows  for 
wiretaps  to  obtain  information  about 
such  activities.  Consequently,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment determines  that  It  needs  a  wire- 
tap to  protect  the  Nation,  it  should  be 
able  to  obtain  the  approving  judicial 
warrant.  Tills  is  particularly  so  since  6 
years  of  experience  under  title  III  dem- 
onstrates that  courts  are  very  deferen- 
tial to  Government  re(]uests  for  wire- 
taps; of  the  thousands  of  wiretap  appli- 
cations made  by  the  Government,  the 
courts  have  denied  only  a  handful. 

This  amendment,  then,  strikes  a  prop- 
er balance  between  the  need  to  preserve 
fundamental  constitutional  liberties  and 
the  need  to  provide  the  Government  w  ith 
access  to  information  concerning  tlie 
Nation's  security.  For  this  reason,  there 
should  be  no  obstacle  to  Congress,  ap- 
proval of  the  proposed  amendment.  In 
fact,  failure  to  adopt  this  amendment 
would  be  an  admission  to  the  American 
people  that,  for  all  their  rhetoric.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  tmwilllng  to  take 
concrete  action  to  protect  those  rights 
and  liberties  which  the  Constitution 
guarantees  to  every  individual.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. H.R.  15404  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
ask  that  the  ami  .dment  offered  today 
be  referred  to  that  committee  so  that 
the  amendment  can  be  considered  in  the 
committee's  deliberations. 

I.   THE   SCOPE   or  THE   POUBTH    AMENDMENT'S 
PROTECTION 

To  appreciate  the  need  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  warrantless  wiretaps,  it  is  first  nec- 
essary to  understand  the  scope  of  the 
fourth  amendment's  protection.  As 
noted  earlier  that  amendment  provides 
that— 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  shall  not 
be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  Issue,  but 
upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or 
amrmatlon.  and  particularly  describing  the 
place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or 
things  to  be  seized. 

This  amendment  thus  restricts  the 
Government's  power  over  the  individual. 
As  James  Madison  observed,  this  amend- 
ment, as  well  as  the  other  amendments 
In  the  BUI  of  Rights: 

"Limit  and  qualify  the  powers  of  Oovern- 
ment.  by  excepting  out  the  grant  of  power 
thoee  cases  Ln  which  the  Oovemment  ought 
not  to  act.  or  to  act  otily  In  a  parUoular 
mode."  1  AnnaU  of  Cong.  4S3  (June,  1769), 
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In  this  light,  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
fourth  amendment  is  clear.  It  protects 
each  citizen's  privacy  from  unreasonable 
invasion  by  the  Government. 

The  fourth  amendment  was  borne 
from  the  American  Colonies'  bitter  ex- 
perience with  their  British  rulers.  The 
English  king's  officers — armed  with 
nothing  more  than  a  general  warrant 
and  a  desire  to  suppress  political  dis- 
sent— frequently  entered  an  Individual's 
home  and  rumaged  through  his  personal 
effects.  Those  warrants,  and  the  indis- 
criminate searches  which  they  sanc- 
tioned, quickly  became  a  subject  of 
dread  among  the  American  Colonies. 
See  N.  Lasson,  "The  History  and  Devel- 
opment of  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution."  chapters  3 
and  4  (1937). 

In  drafting  a  constitution  to  govern 
their  new  Nation,  the  American  citizens 
were  concerned  that  there  be  no  resur- 
rection of  those  indiscriminate  searches 
by  the  Government.  The  fourth  amend- 
ment was  therefore,  adopted  to  meet 
that  Justified  concern. 

The  fourth  amendment's  protection  is 
twofold.  On  the  one  hand.  It  precludes 
unreasonable  invasions  of  an  Indlvlil- 
uals  privacy  by  the  Government.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fourth  amendment 
guarantees  that  that  privacy  can  be  In- 
vaded only  when  there  is  a  Judicial  war- 
rant based  on  probable  cause.  The  fourth 
amendment's  twofold  protection  wa'> 
aptly  summarized  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Arizona  Law  Review: 

The  fourth  amendment  was  Intended  not 
only  to  establish  the  conditions  for  the 
validity  of  a  warrant,  but  also  to  recognize 
an  Independent  right  of  privacy  from  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seteures.  Juatl<je 
Frankfurter,  dissenting  from  the  |8upreroe| 
Court's  decision  In  Harris  v.  United  States, 
Interpreted  |t|he  plain  Import  of  this  |to 
be  I  ...  that  searches  are  "unreasonable" 
unless  authorized  by  a  warrant,  and  a  war- 
rant hedged  about  by  adequate  safeguards. 
Note.  "WarrantlesB  Searches  m  Light  of 
Chlmel:  A  Return  to  the  Original  Under- 
slandhig."  1 1  AHs.  LJttv.  455.  472  ( 19S9) . 

It  Is  quite  clear,  moreover,  that  the 
fourth  amendment's  protections  were  not 
to  be  suspended  in  cases  of  national  secu- 
rity. When  the  fourth  amendment  was 
adopted,  our  Nation  was  only  11  years 
old.  Foreign  threats  to  the  Nation's 
newly  won  Independence  remained  ever 
piesent.  Tfet  the  fourth  amendment  pro- 
vides for  no  exception  to  Its  applica- 
tion. The  compelling  conclusion  is  that 
the  amendment  should  be  applicable  to 
all  situations.  Including  cases  involving 
national  security  crimes  This  conclusion 
is  supported  by  iimumerable  constitu- 
tional scholars,  including  Justice  WU- 
Uam  O.  Douglas,  who  has  stated: 

There  Is.  so  far  as  I  understand  constitu- 
tional history,  no  distinction  under  the 
Fointh  Amendment  between  types  of 
crimes  "  Kalz  v.  I/nited  Statei.  389  US  347. 
360   (1967)    (concurring  opinion). 

Our  Pounding  Fathers,  of  course,  did 
not  contemplate  the  advent  ot  telecom- 
munications. Consequently,  the  amend- 
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ment  does  not  expressly  Include  wiie- 
taps  of  telephones  within  the  ambit  of 
its  protection.  But  there  is  no  question 
that  the  constitutional  right  to  privacy 
is  no  less  important  in  cases  where  the 
Ciovenunent  listens  to  a  telephone  con- 
versation than  when  it  physically  enters 
an  individual's  home. 

In  the  1967  decisions  of  Berger  against 
New  York  and  Katz  against  the  United 
States,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
fourth  amendment  therefore  generally 
re<iuires  the  Government  to  obtain  a  Ju- 
dicial warrant  before  it  can  wiretap  a 
citizen's  phone.  In  Issuing  the  Katz  ded- 
that— 

The  fourth  amendment  proteris  pcnple. 
not  places. 

The  soundness  of  the  Berger  and  Katz 
decisions  has  been  reaffirmed  repeatedly 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  See.  for  example. 
Alderman  v.  United  States.  394  U.S.  165 
<I969).  Most  recently,  in  United  States 
V.  United  States  District  Court  (407 
VS.  287  (1972)).  commonly  referred 
to  85  the  Keith  case,  the  Court 
held  that  the  Government  could  not 
wiretap  American  citizens  without  a 
Judicial  warrant — even  when  the  citi- 
zens' activities  threatened  the  domestic 
.<iecurity  of  the  Nation.  Again,  the  Court 
made  clear  that  wiretaps  must  adhere 
to  the  safeguards  delineated  by  the 
fourth  amendment: 

Though  ph^tctvl  entry  of  the  home  Is  the 
chief  evU  against  which  the  wording  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  Is  directed,  its  broader 
spirit  now  shields  private  speech  trom  un- 
reasonable surveillance. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  de- 
cided whether  the  fourth  amendment's 
protections  apply  to  cases  involving  for- 
eign powers  and  their  agents.  In  the 
Keith  case,  the  Court  stated  explicitly 
that  it  did  not  consider  those  situations 
where  American  citizens  have  a  signifi- 
cant connection  with  foreign  powers  and 
their  agents. 

Because  the  Court  has  not  ruled  on 
these  national  security  wiretaps,  the 
present  administration  maintains  that  it 
may  install  warrantless  wiretaps  in  cer- 
tain stluations.  In  a  September  1973  let- 
ter to  Senator  Wilium  FuLBRioirr, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  then  Attorney  General 
Elliot  Richardson  stated  that  the  admin- 
istration would  continue  to  install  war- 
rantless n'lretaps  against  American  citi- 
zens and  domestic  organizations  If  the 
administration  believes  that  their  activi- 
ties affect  national  security  matters. 

Mr.  RIchardsons'  comments  appar- 
ently still  reflect  administration  policy. 
A  representative  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment testified  at  a  recent  congressional 
hearing  tliat  at  any  point  in  time  ap- 
proximately 100  warrantless  ulretaps  are 
operative.  The  representative  stated 
furthermore,  that  these  wiretaps  often 
include  surveillances  of  American  citi- 
zens. And  that  Is  precisely  the  problem 
of  national  security  wiretaps. 

The  discretion  to  determine  when  such 
warrantless  wiretaps  are  Justified  and 
properly  executed  has  been  the  sole  prov- 
ince of  the  executive  branch.  There  baa 


been  virtually  no  opportunity  for  the 
Congress,  a  court,  or  any  other  public 
body  to  examine  the  exercise  of  that  dis- 
cretion in  order  to  prevent  abuses.  The 
results  are  not  surprising.  Warrantless 
wiretaps  have  produced  and  continue  to 
.oroduce  the  very  evils  which  the  fourth 
amendment  was  designed  to  eliminate. 

n.    THS    HISTOBT   OV   W*naAMTl.ES3   wxacT&ps 

Warrantless  wiretaps  were  first  em- 
ployed early  in  the  20th  century.  Almost 
from  the  very  lieglnning.  constitutional 
scholars  and  law  enforcement  officials 
recognized  the  serious  dangers  of  war- 
rantless wiretaps.  In  an  early  surveil- 
lance case,  the  venerable  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  referred  to  warrantless 
wiretaps  as  "dirty  business"  (Olinstead 
V.  United  States,  277.  U.S.  438.  470  11928> 
1  dissenting  opinion) ) . 

In  1931.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  by  then 
hart  been  FBI  director  for  7  years,  com- 
mented that  — 

While  (the  practice  of  warrantless  wire- 
taps |  may  not  be  Ulegal.  I  think  It  Is  un- 
ethical, and  It  is  not  permitted  under  the 
regulations  by  the  Attorney  Oeueral. 

In  1939.  Mr.  Hoover  wrote  to  the  Har- 
vard Law  Review  that  he  believed  wire- 
tapping to  be  "of  very  little  value"  and 
that  the  rlslt  of  "abuse  would  far  out- 
weigh the  value." 

By  1939.  however,  pervasive  reserva- 
tions about  wiretapping  had  Inspired  en- 
actment of  a  law  by  Congress.  In  1934. 
Congress  passe  i  the  Communications 
Act.  Section  605  of  that  act  prohibits  the 
"interception  and  divulgence "  or  "use" 
of  the  contents  of  a  wire  communication. 
From  the  moment  of  enactment,  the  pro- 
vision seemed  to  erect  a  total  prohibition 
to  wiretapping  and  the  use  of  informa- 
tion obtained  from  wiretapping.  See  JVor- 
done  V.  United  States.  308  U.S.  333 
'1939>:  Nardone  v.  United  States.  302 
U.S.  379  (19371.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
stated: 

|T|he  plain  words  of  the  statute  created 
a  prohibition  against  any  persons  TlolaUng 
the  Integrity  of  a  system  of  telephone  com- 
muiilcatlon  and  that  evidence  obtained  In 
vlolaUon  of  this  prohibition  may  cot  be  used 
to  secure  a  federal  conviction.  SenantI  v 
United  Slates,  355  U.S.  96.  100  (1957) 
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This  Interpretation  was  shared  by  civil 
ilbertartans  acquainted  with  the  legisla- 
tive hktory.  Indeed,  subsequent  efforts  In 
the  1840s  and  19505  to  legalize  certain 
kinds  of  wiretapping  were  repeatedly  re- 
buffed by  those  In  Congress  who  feared 
the  consequences  which  wiretapping 
would  have  for  civil  liberties.  See  Theo- 
haris  and  Meyer.  "The  'National  Secu- 
rity" Justification  for  Electronic  Eaves- 
dropping: An  Elusive  Exception."  14 
Wayne  L.  Rev.  749  (1968). 

On  the  eve  of  World  War  II,  however. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  became 
convinced  that  use  of  warrantless  wire- 
taps would  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
Nation  against  the  "flith  column"  and 
otiier  subversive  elements.  Roosevelt 
therefore  Instructed  his  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Robert  Jackson,  to  authorize  wire- 
taps against  subversives  and  suspected 
spies. 


But  Roosevelt  was  not  Insensitive  to 
Uie  risks  which  wiretapping  could  have 
for  constitutional  rights  and  liberties.  In 
a  memorandum  to  Jackson  dated  May  21 
1940.  Roosevelt  Indicated  that  he  was 
aware  of  section  605  and  had  read  the 
Supreme  Court's  Interpretive  decisions. 
Roosevelt  basically  agreed  with  the  re- 
strictions against  wiretapping: 

tJnder  ordinary  and  normal  clrcumstoncea 
wiretapping  by  Government  agents  should 
not  be  carried  on  for  the  excellent  reason 
that  It  Is  almo.'it  bound  to  lead  to  abuse  of 
clvU  rights. 

Roosevelt  consequently  instructed 
Jackson — 

to  limit  these  Investigations  so  conducted 
to  a  minimum  and  to  limit  them  Insofar  as 
possible  to  aUens. 

Roosevelt's  sensitivity  to  the  dangers 
of  warrantless  wiretaps  did  not  neces- 
sarily rescue  their  legality.  Many  legal 
scholars  have  suggested  that  until  en- 
actment of  title  m  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  all 
wiretapping  was  Illegal.  See.  for  example 
N.ivasky  and  Lewln.  "Electronic  Surveil- 
lance." In  hearings  before  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Administration  Practices 
and  Procedures.  US.  Senate.  92d  Cong., 
2d  sess..  pp.  173-74.  180  (June  29.  1972). 
Theoharis  and  Meyer,  for  instance,  ob- 
served that  untU  1068: 

All  wiretapping  violated  the  absolute  ban 
of  section  605  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1034.  and  all  other  electronic 
eavesdropping  which  resulted  In  trespass  of 
a  constitutionally  protected  area  was  pro- 
hibited. 

The  questionable  legality  of  wiretap- 
ping did  not  deter  Its  use  after  World 
War  n.  In  the  1950's  and  1960's  the 
Government's  reliance  on  warrantless 
wiretaps  mushroomed.  No  precautions 
were  taken,  though,  to  minimize  the 
dangers  to  civil  liberties  recognized  by 
Roosevelt.  Concern  for  "national  secu- 
rity" consequently  led  to  the  use  of  war- 
rantless wiretaps  against  political  dissi- 
dents—including Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  who  was  wrongly  suspected  of 
being  an  unwitting  dupe  of  the  Com- 
munists. 

The  use  of  warrantless  wiretaps  had 
become  a  monster  a-ith  its  own  momen- 
tum. Even  the  President  did  not  alwa.vs 
know  the  full  extent  to  which  such  taps 
were  u.'sed.  Thus,  upon  learning  of  the 
taps  on  Dr.  King  and  others.  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  became  irate. 

One  June  30. 1965.  Johnson  issued  a  di- 
rective placing  severe  restrictions  on  the 
iise  of  warrantless  wiretaps.  Johnson 
initially  made  clear  his  general  opposi- 
tion to  warrantless  wiretaps: 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  Interception 
of  telephone  conversaUona  as  a  general  In- 
vestigative t«chiilque. 

Johnson  nonetheless  ordered  that 
wiretaps  be  permitted  In  national  secu- 
rity caaea — but  only  with  the  specific  au- 
thorization of  the  Attorney  General. 
Johnson  apparently  believed,  in  good 
faith,  that  authorization  of  warrantless 
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wiretaps  by  the  Attorney  (General  would 
prove  to  be  an  adequate  safeguard  for 
the  individual's  constitutional  right  to 
privacy  and  other  constitutional 
liberties. 

Sadly,  but  not  unexpectedly.  Johnson's 
belief  proved  to  be  illusory.  Recent 
events  have  demonstrated  that  warrant- 
less wiretaps — no  matter  how  benign  the 
Government's  motives — cannot  Insure 
the  sanctity  of  the  indi^'idual's  right  to 
privacy.  Reference  to  the  examples  cited 
in  my  statement  of  December  17.  1973— 
page  41864— makes  this  clear: 

On  December  5,  1973.  Eugene  LsRocque. 
a  retired  rear  admiral  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  re- 
vealed that  the  Pentagon  currently  has  a 
unit  which  Is  authorized  to  engage  In  the 
same  kind  of  surveUIance  activities  con- 
ducted by  the  "Plumbers  Unit"  In  the  White 
House.  The  purported  basis  of  these  activi- 
ties Is  a  need  to  protect  "national  security." 
Hear  Adm.  L&Rocque  emphasized  that  there 
Is  currently  no  procedure  for  Congress,  the 
courts,  or  the  public  to  determine  the 
scope — or  lawfulness — of  the  Pentagon  unit's 
surveillance  activities. 

In  a  report  Issued  In  October  1073.  a  House 
subcommittee  found  that  certain  White 
House  omclals  Invoked  national  security  con- 
siderations to  make  the  CIA  their  "unwitting 
dupe  "  In  the  burglary  of  Daniel  Ellsberg's 
psychiatrist's  offices  and  In  other  unlawful 
surveillance  activities. 

Recently  It  was  learned  that  In  1969  the 
administration  Installed  warrantless  taps  on 
13  government  officials  and  4  newsmen,  for 
the  purported  reason  that  these  Individuals 
were  leaking  or  publishing  sensitive  foreign 
Intelligence  Information.  In  virtually  aU  the 
cases  there  was  little  or  no  concrete  evidence 
to  Justify  the  taps.  In  many  cases  the  evi- 
dence shows  that  the  Individual  tapped  did 
not  even  have  access  to  such  Information. 
Indeed,  in  at  least  two  cases  the  taps  were 
continued  after  the  Individual  had  left 
Government  service  and  had  Joined  the 
Presidential  campaign  staff  of  Senator 
Muskle. 

In  1969  the  White  House  nuthorl^d  the 
burglary  of  the  home  of  newspaper  colum- 
nist Joseph  Kraft  so  that  a  warrantless  tap 
could  be  Installed.  The  alleged  basis  for  this 
action  was  again  national  security.  But  th^re 
was  and  Is  no  concrete  evidence  to  establish 
that  Mr.  Kraft  was  acquiring  or  reporting 
any  information  which  compromised  our  na- 
tional security. 

Testimony  before  the  Senate  Watergate 
Committee  revealed  that  the  White  House 
authorized  warrantless  wiretaps  "from  time 
to  time"  when  It  was  conducting  an  Inde- 
pendent Investigation  of  the  publication  of 
the  "Pentagon  papers"  in  1971.  Tlie  taps  were 
placed  on  numerous  citizens  Including  aides 
of  Members  of  Congress,  whose  only  connec- 
tion with  the  "Pentagon  papers"  was  a  per- 
sonal relationship  with  some  of  the  reporters 
Involved.  Again,  the  ups  were  Justified  on 
national  security  grounds  and.  again,  there 
was  and  Is  no  concrete  evidence  to  support 
the  need  for  the  taps. 

In  1970.  the  White  House  conceived  and 
drafted  a  broad  plan  which  proposed  warrant- 
less wiretapping,  burglary,  and  other  msldl- 
ous  surveUIance  practices.  The  staff  assist- 
ant responsible  for  the  plan  stated  in  a  mem- 
orandum to  the  President  that  certain  aspects 
were  "clearly  Ulegal."  Nonetheless,  the  plan 
was  approved  on  the  basis  of  national  ee- 
ciirlty,  only  to  be  scrapped  shortly  afterward 
when  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  objected. 

In  addition  to  these  abuses,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  disclosed  last  January  four 


more  warrantless  wiretaps  conducted  by 
the  White  House  "plumbers"  in  1972 
against  American  citizens.  The  presumed 
basis  for  these  taps  was  again  national 
security.  But  there  was  no  involvement 
of  foreign  powers  or  their  agents.  Nor 
were  the  taps  in  any  way  necessary  to 
protect  our  Nation  from  foreign  attack 
or  subversion.  The  taps  were  instead  jus- 
tified on  the  grounds  that  a  White  House 
official  was  distributing  certain  informa- 
tion to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  In  or- 
der to  stop  this  distribution,  the  plumbers 
believed  It  necessary  to  wiretap  the  oBl- 
cial's  friends. 

Tlie  abuse?  of  waiTantless  wiretaps 
underscore  the  wisdom  of  the  foui-th 
amendment's  protection-;.  It  would  be 
naive  to  Ofsume  that  the  Government 
can  make  a  disinterested  judgment  as  to 
whether  a  planned  .wnrch  by  Govern- 
ment agents  Is  reasonable.  The  Govern- 
ment cannot  properly  be  both  advocate 
and  judge  of  its  own  case. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  recognized  this 
problem  and  adopted  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. That  amendment  contemplates 
that  a  disinterested  court  will  decide 
whether  searches  desired  by  the  Govern- 
ment are  rea.'jonable.  See,  for  example, 
the  Keith  case:  Coolidge  v.  New  Hamp- 
shire (403  U.S.  443  ( 1971) ) .  The  need  for 
this  disinterested  Judgment  is  no  less 
necessarj-  in  cases  involving  the  national 
security  than  it  Is  in  other  cases.  This 
essential  point  was  advanced  eloquentlv 
by  Justice  Douglas  in  the  Katz  case: 

Neither  the  President  nor  the  Attorney 
Oencral  Is  a  magistrate.  In  matters  where 
they  believe  national  security  may  be  In- 
volved, they  are  not  detached,  disinterested, 
and  neutral  as  a  court  or  magistrate  must 
be.  Under  the  separaUon  of  powers  created 
by  the  Constitution,  the  Executive  Branch 
Is  not  supposed  to  >  neutral  and  disinter- 
ested. Bather.  It  should  vigorously  investi- 
gate and  prevent  breaches  of  national  secu- 
rity and  prosecute  thoee  who  violate  the 
pertinent  federal  laws.  The  President  and 
the  Attorney  General  are  properly  interested 
parties,  cast  in  the  role  of  adversary  In 
national  security  cases.  They  may  even  be 
the  intended  victims  of  subversive  action. 
Since  spies  and  saboteurs  are  as  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  as 
suspected  gamblers  like  petitioner,  I  cannot 
agree  that  where  spies  and  saboteurs  are 
involved  adequate  protection  of  Potuth 
Amendment  rights  is  assured  when  the 
President  and  Attorney  General  assume  both 
the  positions  of  adversary-and-proeecutor 
and  disinterested,  neutral  magistrate.  389 
U5.  at  359-60  (concurring  opiolon). 

In  short,  regardless  of  how  beneflcient 
the  Govermnent's  intentions,  warrant- 
less wiretaps— whether  in  national  secu- 
rity cases  or  in  any  other  kind  of  case- 
pose  serious  dangers  to  the  right  to  pri- 
vacy as  wcU  as  other  constitutional 
rights  and  liberties. 

m.    AMEiniMENT    TO    mOTZCT    SCAINST    VTOICTAP 
AStTSES    IN    NATIONAI,    SECtlRrrY    CASES 

The  history  of  warranUess  wiretaps 
for  national  security  cases  demonstrates 
the  need  for  corrective  action.  For  too 
long  Congress  has  closed  its  eyes  to  the 
abuses  of  those  wiretaps — perhaps  in  the 
hope  that  the  country  would  be  better 


served  if  implicit  trust  were  placed  in  the 
executive  branch  to  safeguard  constitu- 
tional rights.  The  history  underlying  the 
fourth  amendment  should  have  given 
Congress  pause  before  being  so  trustlns. 

But  whatever  the  rationale  for  past 
inaction,  the  Watergate  scandals  make 
clear  that  Congress  must  act  now  to  in- 
sure the  preservation  of  precious  consti- 
tutional rights — especially  the  right  to 
privacy.  Invocation  of  national  security 
should  not  enable  the  Government  to 
wiretap  without  regard  to  traditional 
constitutional  limitations.  The  amend- 
ment offered  today  provides  Congress 
with  an  opportunity  to  assure  the  sanc- 
tity of  those  limitations. 

Tlie  amendment  simply  prohibits  the 
use  of  appropriated  ftmds  for  Rlretaps 
which  do  not  comply  with  the  waiTant 
procedures  included  within  title  m  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  Under  that  title,  a 
court  will  approve  a  Government  wire- 
tap If  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  a  certain  crime  has  been  or  Is  about 
to  be  committed.  Crimes  for  which  wire- 
taps can  be  authorized  Include  national 
security  offenses,  such  as  espioitage, 
sabotage  and  treason. 

The  amendment  is  really  a  very  con- 
ser^•atlve  measure.  It  merely  reasserts 
the  traditional  safeguards  provided  by 
the  fourth  amendment.  That  amend- 
ment states  that  the  Government  cannot 
invade  an  individuals  privacy  without 
first  obtaining  a  judicial  warrant  based 
on  probable  cause.  The  history  of  the 
amendment  suggests  that,  except  In  cer- 
tain matters — such  as  bousing  inspec- 
tions— the  "probable  cause"  requirement 
must  relate  to  the  commission  of  a  crime. 
See.  for  example.  Wyman  v.  James.  400 
U.S.  309  (1971);  Camara  v.  Jlfunldpai 
Court.  387  U.S.  523  (1967). 

The  history  of  the  fourth  amendment 
also  imderUes  the  need  for  prior  judicial 
authorization  for  national  security  wire- 
taps. In  United  States  against  Brown, 
Circuit  Judge  Goldberg  explained  the 
importance  of  the  court's  role  In  super- 
vising such  wiretap: 

It  remains  the  difficult  but  essential  bur- 
den of  the  courts  to  be  ever  vlguant.  so  that 
foreign  inteUlgence  never  becomes  a  pro 
forma  Justification  for  any  degree  of  Intni- 
slon  Into  zones  of  privacy  guaranteed  by  the 
Fourth  Amendment.  484  F.  2d  418.  427  (197l<) 
(concurring  opinion). 

The  Watergate  scandals  should  teach 
us  that  the  courts  cannot  carry  this 
essential  burden  unless  prior  judicial 
approval  is  required  for  national  secu- 
rity wiretaps. 

There  should  be  no  concern  that  a  re- 
quirement of  judicial  warrants  for  na- 
tional security  wiretaps  will  undermine 
the  security  of  the  Nation.  Almost  any 
activity  which  threatens  the  Nation's 
security  is  a  codified  crime  for  which  a 
wiretap  can  be  authorized.  Courts, 
moreover,  mill  be  most  responsive  to 
Government  requests  for  national  se- 
curity wiretaps.  Past  experience  with 
title  m  Indicates  that  judges  are  very 
deferential  to  Qovenunent  requests  tor 
wiretaps  to  obtain  Information  about  do- 
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meslic  crimes:  that  deference  U  bound 
lo  be  just  as  great — if  not  greater — 
when  tbe  crime  is  one  involring  national 
security.  The  convergence  of  these  fac- 
tors, then,  m&kes  clear  that  tiie  amend- 
ment will  not  impose  any  undue 
restricUon  on  the  Govemmenfs  ability 
to  protect  against  foreign  attack  or 
subversion. 

IV.   CO.NCLrSlON 

For  decades  the  Government  lias  used 
warrantless  wiretaps  to  serve  its  view  of 
the  national  security.  These  wiretaps 
have  always  posed  a  fundamental  danger 
to  the  freedoms  guaranteed  by  our  Con- 
stitution. The  Watergate  scandals  and 
other  recent  events  have  exposed  that 
danger  in  a  dramatic  and  clear  fashion. 

We  should  not  fail  to  heed  the  warning 
signs.  Constitutional  provisions  empow- 
ermg  the  Government  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion's security  were  never  thought  to  jus- 
tify the  subversion  of  indii-lduid  freedoms 
afforded  by  other  constitutiDnal  provi- 
sions. As  Judge  Ferguson  declared  in  the 
United  States  against  Smith,  a  case  con- 
cerning the  use  of  warrantless  wiretaps 
for  national  security  purposes ; 

To  guarantee  poutlcal  Jreedmn.  our  fore- 
fathers agreed  to  t«ke  eertolii  risks  which 
are  Inherent  in  a  free  democracy.  It  la  un- 
tlilnjEBble  that  we  shotild  now  be  requlre<l  to 
sacrifice  these  freedoms  In  order  to  defend 

them.  321  P.  SUpp.  424.  430  (1971). 

Congress  cannot  and  should  not  toler- 
ate governmental  violations  of  the  in- 
dividual's constitutional  rights  to  pri- 
vacy by  wiretaps  or  any  other  means. 
That  right  to  privacy,  as  well  as  other 
constitutional  liberties,  are  the  corner- 
stone of  our  democratic  system.  If  those 
rights  and  hberties  are  eroded,  the  very 
fabric  of  our  constitutional  system  is  im- 
periled. Congress  should,  therefore,  act 
now  to  protect  our  cherished  rights  and 
liberties  from  abusive  national  security 
wiretaps. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  amendment  offered 
today  be  printed  In  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,. as 
follows: 

On  page  22,  between  lines  10  and  II,  In- 
sert the  foUowlng  new  section: 

Ssc.  208.  Noce  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  MkiM  utla  siuUl  be  used  for  tbe  installa- 
tion, maintenance,  or  operation  of  electronic 
devices  for  intercepting  wire  or  oral  com- 
munications not  authorized  bv  sections  2516 
and  2S1S  of  title  IS,  Calted  States  Code. 

WASHAKT1.CS8  WtXITAPPXirG  AWD  TKinVIDrAL 
MIVAcr 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  Senator 
Nn.so!«  In  cosponsoring  this  amendment 
to  the  Justice  Department  appropriation 
bill,  HR.  15404,  which  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  appropriated  funds  for  con- 
ducting warrantless  wiretaps.  By  requir- 
ing that  the  Justice  Department  first  ob- 
tain court  approval  before  engaging  in 
any  wiretapping,  this  amendment  seeks 
to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  all 
citizens  and  prevent  against  unwar- 
ranted Invasions  of  their  privacy. 


To  my  mind,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  Is  twofold.  First.  I*  Is^imply 
a  stop-gap  measure  which  would  prohibit 
the  Justice  Department  from  engaging 
in  any  warrantless  wiretap  during  this 
fiscal  year,  and  second,  by  so  doing,  it 
recognizes  the  necessity  for  Congress  to 
enact  substantive  legislation  in  the  field. 
That  legislation  to  control  national  se- 
curity wiretaps  or  any  other  kind  of  war- 
rantless wlreUp  is  necessary  has  long 
been  recognized.  In  1968  when  Congress 
enacted  title  III  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  the  ques- 
tion of  warrantless  electronic  surveillance 
for  national  security  purposes  was  recog- 
nized but  left  unresolved.  At  that  time. 
Congress  only  provided  for  comt-au- 
thorized  and  stringently  controlled  use 
of  wiretaps  and  electronic  surveillance 
for  certain  major  crimes.  The  compre- 
hensive scheme  adopted  in  the  law  pro- 
hibits the  Interception  of  wire  or  oral 
communications  In  such  cases  unless  a 
court  order  based  upon  probable  cause 
is  first  obtained.  It  was  contemplated 
that  whatever  action  the  President 
deemed  necessary  to  protect  the  national 
security  would  be  taken  under  existing 
constitutional  and  legal  procedures  by 
the  appropriate  law  enforcement  agency 
of  the  Government. 

But  as  succeeding  events  have 
gi-aphlcally  demonstrated,  the  criUcal 
area  of  national  security  wiretaps  left 
unresolved  to  the  1968  act  must  now  be 
addressed.  Both  the  Keith  decision  and 
the  case  of  the  recently  disclosed  17  na- 
tional security  taps  have  focused  upon 
this  particular  area  of  wiretapping.  In 
Keith,  the  Court  rejected  the  Presidents 
assertion  of  an  inherent  power  in  do- 
mestic security  cases  to  wiretap  without 
a  warrant.  Writing  for  the  Court,  Jus- 
tice Powell  made  the  following  points 
about  the  development  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance; 

Even  when  employed  with  restraint  and 
under  judicial  supervtslonr.l  [t|here  is,  un- 
deratandabl.v.  a  deep-seated  uneasiness  and 
apprehension  that  thte  capability  will  be  used 
to  Intrude  upon  cherished  privacy  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  .  .  .  Though  physical  entry 
of  the  home  Is  the  chief  evil  against  which 
the  .  .  .  Fourth  Amendment  Is  directed,  its 
broader  spirit  now  shields  private  speech 
from  tmreasonable  stirrelllance  .  .  .  fBlroed 
and  unsuspected  governmental  Incursions 
mto  conver-wtlonal  privacy  which  electronic 
surveillance  entails  necessitate  Fourth 
Amendment  safeguards. 

Nstlonal  security  cases,  moreover,  often 
reflect  a  convergence  of  Plrst  and  Fourth 
Amendment  values  rot  present  In  casc.i  of 
ordUiary'  crime.  Though  the  Uivestlgatlve 
duty  of  the  executive  may  be  stronger  In 
such  cases,  so  also  Is  there  greater  jeopardy 
to  constitutionally  protected  speech.  407  U£. 

The  amendment  we  propose  today 
would  bring  some  temporary  control  over 
the  practice  while  at  the  sa:.i .  time  con- 
tinue to  permit  the  Justice  Department 
to  conduct  wiretaps  in  national  seciulty 
cases.  All  that  Is  required  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment  is  that  the 
Justice  Department  comply  with  the 
warrant  requirement  of  title  IH  before 
initiating  any  wiretaps. 
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At  recent  hearings  held  jointly  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  SubcommUtee  ou  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  and  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee  on  Surveillance, 
Attorney  General  Saxbe  endorsed  such 
a  concept. 

1  would  like  to  see  the  Congress  take  some 
action  In  this  area.  There  are  three  things 
that  could  be  done.  First,  you  can  Just  do 
away  with  all  electronic  surveillance  and  it 
w6uld  put  us  at  some  disadvantage  but  we 
would  live  with  It.  .  .  .  The  second  would 
be  to  set  up  an  impartial.  .  .  .  Board  of  Con- 
gress, the  Executive,  and  the  Judiciary,  to 
Bit  on  a  continuing  board  and  review  week 
by  week  what  should  be  done.  .  .  .  And  the 
third  would  be  to  try  to  get  statu-ory  autbor- 
Ity  to  work  it  under  Title  lU.  .  .  .  We  would 
be  happy  to  live  with  that. 

As  an  Interim  measure,  the  prior  judi- 
cial authorization  requirement  proposed 
in  this  amendment  st:1k  .  a  fair  balance 
between  security  and  freedom.  This 
warrant  requirement  may  be  the  ulti- 
mate solution  to  the  problem,  but  that 
remains  to  be  seen.  In  any  event.  It  Is 
a  practical  and  workable  solution  for 
the  moment  and  I  would  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  To  continue  to  per- 
mit an  unrestrained  ^ower  in  the  area 
of  warrantleiis  wiretapping  imtll  defini- 
tive legislation  Is  enacted  only  encour- 
ages the  misuse  and  abase  demonstrated 
I"  the  recently  disclosed  national  secur- 
ity wiretaps. 


MHJTARY       CONSTRUCTION       AU- 
THORIZATION. 1975— AMENDMENT 

AMllMDUENT    NO.    Iflia 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  lo 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  > 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston)  submitted  an  amendment.  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly 
to  the  bill  <S.  3471)  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  inatallatlons, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


TRADE  REFORM  ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMKtrr    NO.    IS  14 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BgNTSEN)  submitted  an  amendment.  In- 
Unded  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  act  (H.R.  10710)  to  promote  the 
development  of  an  open,  nondlscrlml- 
natoff;  and  fair  world  economic  system, 
to  stimulate  economic  growth  of  thii' 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

TSADE    WITH    THE   DEVn.OPtNG    WORU} 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  an 
important  Issue  In  the  upcoming  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  Is  the  role 
which  the  developing  world  will  play  In 
the  attempt  to  equitably  restructure  the 
world  trade  order. 

The  multilateral  trade  negotiations 
have  In  the  past  largely  been  the  domain 
of  the  developed  countries.  For  the  most 
part  poorer  countries  have  been  only  by- 
standers as  the  Industrial  countries  ne- 
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gotiated  Between  themselves  for  more 
open  commercial  exchange.  While  tariffs 
on  products  of  the  developed  countries 
during  the  Kennedy  round  were  reduced 
36  percent  on  the  average,  the  average 
tariff  reduction  for  products  of  the  de- 
veloping coimtrles  was  about  20  percent. 
According  to  Mr.  Guy  Erb  of  the  Over- 
seas Development  Council: 

Tariff  rates  applied  to  products  of  devel- 
oping countries  are  roughly  twice  as  high  as 
those  applied  to  products  of  rich  countries. 
For  the  United  States,  post-Kennedy  round 
nominal  rates  were  estimated  at  6.8  percent 
on  imports  from  developed  countries,  and  at 
12.4  percent  on  Imports  fruin  developing 
countries. 

Furthermore,  the  growth  of  trade  with 
the  developing  world  had  been  signifi- 
cantly smaller  than  the  growth  of  trade 
worldwide.  Between  1958  and  1972.  for 
example,  exports  to  Latin  America,  as  a 
percentage  total  world  trade,  actually 
dropped  from  10.4  to  5.3  percent. 

Clearly,  It  the  developing  world  is  to 
pay  for  the  external  resources  such  as 
capital  and  technology  necessary  for  eco- 
nomic progress,  these  countries  must  be 
able  to  expand  markets  for  their  own 
production  abroad. 

But,  these  same  countries  are  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  compared  to 
the  rich  countries,  having  neither  the 
clout  to  secure  concessions  for  their  own 
products  In  the  multilateral  trade  talks, 
nor  the  sophisticated  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution resources  to  compete  against 
the  big  manufacturing  conceiiis  of  the 
developed  world. 

Foreign  a.ssistance  efforts  aimed  at  im- 
proring  the  quality  of  life  for  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  population  living  In 
poverty  will  only  be  like  "pouring  water 
through  a  sieve"  unless  developing  coun- 
tries can  establish  a  firm  economic  base 
upon  which  the  domestic  economy  can 
expand.  And,  as  Mr.  Erb  warns: 

without  a  world  economy  which  encour- 
ages tbe  continuing  growth  of  tbe  exports 
of  developing  countries,  many  of  their  efforts 
to  expand  production  and  Improve  living 
standards  will  be  hindered. 

In  recent  years,  developing  countries 
have  recognized  trade  as  an  Important 
component  in  their  economic  develop- 
ment. "Trade  not  aid"  has  become  a  by- 
word In  the  developing  world  to  repre- 
sent the  Importance  of  measures  which 
countries  can  take  to  help  their  own 
economic  development. 

Not  only  does  this  concept  of  "self- 
help"  preserve  national  dignity,  but  It 
represents  sound  economics.  The  devel- 
opment of  export  Industries  acts  as  a 
.'Stimulus  for  the  development  of  other 
sectors  of  a  developing  economy  and  pro- 
vides a  much  more  permanent  base  for 
economic  development  than  direct 
grants  from  developed  countries.  And  In 
the  absence  of  much  higher  aid  levels  or 
accelerated  private  dhect  Investment, 
exports  must  finance  the  bulk  of  Imports 
needed  for  economic  progress. 

Tlie  expansion  of  export  capability  for 

the  developing  world  also  has  significant 

impUcatlons  for  our  own  economy.  Ttie 

decline  In  the  share  of  world  trade  en- 
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joyed  by  the  developing  world  means 
that  these  countries  will  have  le|^  to 
spend.  In  a  real  sen.se.  In  our  own  mar- 
kets. Traditionally,  the  United  States  has 
realized  a  $2  billion  trade  surplus  with 
the  developing  world.  Yet  this  surplus 
dropped  to  $200  million  In  1972  and  will 
fall  much  further  as  most  of  the  develop- 
ing world  diverts  scarce  foreign  excliange 
to  pay  for  the  greatly  Increased  costs  t>f 
energy  imports.  Unless  the  developing 
world  can  Increase  their  export  markets 
and  unless  the  oil  producing  countries 
adjust  their  prices  to  a  more  reasonable 
level,  trade  with  much  of  the  developing 
world  could  shrink  to  a  negligible  trickle. 

An  international  plan,  known  as  tbe 
generalized  preference  scheme,  to  pro- 
mote the  expansion  of  trade  opportuni- 
ties for  the  less  developed  world,  was 
agreed  to  at  the  Second  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development. 
1968.  The  scheme  is  designed  to  assist 
developing  economies  realize  their  export 
potential  by  allowing  duty-free  or  con- 
cessional rates  on  imports  into  developed 
coimtries  for  manufactured,  semiman- 
ufactured and  selected  products  of  de- 
veloping countries.  Presently,  the  United 
States  Is  tbe  only  major  Industrial  na- 
tion which  has  not  implemented  this 
plan. 

Title  V  of  the  proposed  Tiade  Reform 
Act,  currently  before  the  Senate,  would 
provide  the  President  authority  to  extend 
duty-free  treatment  to  certain  imports 
from  developing  countries.  This  is  an 
important  step  toward  bearing  our  share 
of  the  responsibility  imder  the  worldwide 
generalized  preference  scheme.  The 
scheme  described  In  the  Trade  Reform 
Act  represents  a  framework  upon  which 
meaningful  trade  preferences  can  be 
worked  out  with  the  less  developed 
countries  to  assist  them  In  their  efforts  to 
help  themselves. 

However,  I  feel  that  there  are  a  few 
lm,>rovements  which  can  be  made  In  the 
scheme  which  is  outlined  In  title  V  of 
HJC.  10710  to  strengthen  Its  mutual 
benefit. 

Studies  conducted  by  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  De- 
veloixnent  and  the  V!S.  Department  of 
State  show  that  the  VS.  proposal  Is  the 
most  restrictive  of  the  proposals  yet  im- 
plemented by  other  developed  countries. 
It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that  even 
after  the  United  States  introduced  our 
preference  proposal  the  European  Com- 
munity and  Japan  would  absorb  three 
or  four  times  more  duty-free  imports 
from  less  developed  countries,  as  a  per- 
centage of  GNP,  than  the  United  States. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  Is 
encouraging  regional  economic  develop- 
ment, the  proposal  penalizes  less  devel- 
oped coimtries  which  require  significant 
raw  material  inputs  from  other  less  de- 
veloped countries  in  their  manufactures. 
And  the  limitations  on  the  level  of  ex- 
ports which  may  receive  beneficiary 
treatment,  imduly  restrict  a  potential  for 
market  growth.  Instead  of  aeeking  an  ex- 
panded level  of  trade,  countries  wotild  be 
Included  to  reitraln  exports  to  itay 
within  the  preferential  margin. 


There  are  several  substantive  adjust- 
ments, then,  which  must  be  made  if  we 
are  going  to  participate  in  the  worldwide 
scheme  of  generalized  preference.  Let  us 
make  our  participation  more  than  a 
token  gesture. 

When  I  began  to  consider  measures  to 
make  U.S.  participation  in  the  general- 
ized preference  sclicme  more  meaiung- 
ful.  I  faced  two  important  reservations. 
First.  I  wanted  to  be  siu^  that  tariff 
concessions  to  the  developmg  world 
would  not  open  up  U.S.  markets  to  a  Qood 
of  cheap  imports,  impairing  the  com- 
petitiveness of  industry  and  threatening 
the  jobs  of  our  own  workers.  I  have  be- 
come sufficiently  satisfied  that  this  would 
not  be  tlie  case.  The  proposed  Trade  Re- 
form Act,  conibined  with  existing  statu- 
tory law,  can  achieve  significant  im- 
provements in  safeguarding  American 
industry  from  an  injurious  level  of  im- 
ports iiregardless  of  the  source. 

In  addition,  the  Trade  Reform  Act 
requires  the  President  to  make  Individual 
determinations  on  the  impact  of  extend- 
ing tariff  free  status  before  a  partteular 
product  can  be  included  in  the  general- 
ized preference  sc^ieme. 

1  believe  that  we  must  have  safeguards 
which  offer  American  industry  protec- 
tion across  the  board,  and.  if  our  general 
safeguards  are  Inadequate,  we  should 
come  up  with  safeguards  that  do  the  job 
on  a  fair  and  harmonious  basis.  Instead 
of  trying  to  apply  a  patchwork  of  safe- 
guards which  unduly  encumber  our  trade 
agreements'  programs. 

A  second  reservation  I  encountered 
was  whether  the  U.B.  generalized  pref- 
erence scncme  would  encourage  the 
large  U.S.  multinational  corporations  to 
shift  manufacturing  operations  abroad 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  program. 
However.  I  f  tnmd  no  evidence  that  gener- 
alized trade  preferences  would  have  such 
an  effect.  Studies  conducted  under  the 
multinational  project  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity show  that  the  multinational 
corporation  has  been  consistently  re- 
stricted from  export  Industries  by  the 
governments  of  developing  countries. 
The  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  points  out 
thot  majority-owned  alBllates  of  UJS. 
corporations  "still  represent  a  rather 
small  share  of  world  trade  In  manufac- 
turers— 8  percent." 

The  question  that  remains,  however,  is 
whether  relatively  minor  tariff  conces- 
sions on  certain  manufactured  products 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  relatlvelj- 

limited  Impact  on  the  U.S.  economy 

and  which  could  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time — offer  a  strong  enough  Incentive  In 
any  case  for  multinational  companies  to 
make  a  decision  to  Invest  several  million 
dollars  in  the  developing  coimtries?  I 
could  not  find  evidence  to  convince  me 
that  the  generalized  preference  scheme 
would  encourage  the  multinational  cor- 
poration to  move  to  a  developing  country 
to  enjoy  a  small  and  fragile  tariff  con- 
cession. 

I  am  satisfied  then  that  U.S.  participa- 
tion In  the  worldwide  scheme  ot  general- 
ized preferences  represents  an  appropri- 
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ate  response  to  the  needs  of  the  develop- 
ing world  without  burdening  our  own 
economy.  Furthermore.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  amendment  which  I  and  Sen- 
ator Behtsen  are  introducing  today, 
would  provide  a  fair  and  reasonable  ex- 
tension of  the  benefits  under  the  scheme 
with  little  effect  on  U.S.  interests. 

First,  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  de- 
mand that  the  extension  of  trade  prefer- 
ences to  developing  countries  be  condi- 
tioned on  assurances  that  beneficiary 
developing  countries  will  act  as  respon- 
sible trading  partners  in  the  world 
economy.  In  view  of  the  irresponsible 
action  of  a  few  countries  to  restrict  ac- 
cess by  other  countries  to  their  basic  raw 
materials,  we  should  insist  that  the  Pres- 
ident take  Into  account  the  extent  to 
which  developing  countries  are  willing  to 
a.ssure  the  United  Statci  equitable  and 
reasonable  access  to  their  markets  and 
basic  commodity  resources.  The  amend- 
ment revl-'es  section  502  of  the  proposed 
Trade  Reform  Act  to  do  exactly  this. 

Section  502  would  be  further  amended 
to  allow  a  more  reasonable  time  period 
for  notification  when  the  President  de- 
cides to  terminate  a  preferential  ar- 
rangement. Presently,  the  President 
must  notify  the  Congress  30  days  before 
terminating  an  agreement  with  a  less 
developed  country.  Our  amendment 
would  extend  the  time  period  for  noti- 
fication to  a  more  reasonable  60  days  and 
would  stipulate  that  the  country  involved 
be  Informed,  as  well  as  the  Congress. 
This  would  allow  the  countries  affected 
to  make  adjustments  necessitated  by 
abrupt  changes  in  the  flow  of  trade. 
Furthermore,  the  provision  for  notifying 
the  country  involved  is  only  consistent 
with  international  principles  regarding 
multilateral  consultation  and  represents 
the  fairness  and  responsibility  which  the 
United  States  has  always  demonstrated 
in  the  International  economy. 

Section  503  would  be  amended  to 
allow  more  flexible  rules  for  determining 
which  products  may  be  included  in  the 
scheme.  Presently  the  scheme  excludes 
articles  from  the  scheme  If  more  then 
35-50  percent — the  exact  flgure  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury — of  the  materials  and  cost  of 
manufacturing  comes  from  countries 
other  than  the  country  receiving  the 
trade  preferences  on  a  particular  article. 
However,  a  large  part  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials used  in  manufactures  of  a  de- 
veloping country  typically  come  from 
other  developing  countries.  The  so-called 
rules  of  origin  as  presently  written 
Into  the  proposed  Trade  Reform  Act 
tend  to  penalize  regional  trade  ties  since 
countries  cannot  afford  to  utilize  too 
many  raw  materials  from  their  neigh- 
bors without  bumping  the  ceiling  on 
materials  coming  frorj  external  sources. 
This  clearly  contradicts  a  goal  of  our 
foreign  a.ssistance  programs  to  promote 
the  development  of  regional  economic 
ties.  Our  proposed  amendment  would 
correct  this  incongruity  by  simply  per- 
mitting raw  materials  obtained  from 
other  developing  countries,  which  have 
also  been  designated  beneficiary  coun- 
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tries  under  the  scheme,  to  be  included 
within  the  ceiling  on  that  part  of  the 
value  of  an  article  which  must  come 
from  the  country  beneflting  from  the 
trade  preference. 

Finally,  the  amendment  includes  pro- 
visions to  Insure  that  the  benefits  of 
the  scheme  are  not  denied  to  those  coun- 
tries which  most  need  assistance.  The 
poorest  countries  suffer  greatest  under 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  so-called 
competitive  need  formula  which  places 
qualitative  limitations  which  restrict 
eligible  exports  under  provisions  of  the 
bill.  This  is  because  the  poorest  coun- 
tries of  the  world  have  economies  which 
often  depend  on  only  one  or  two  products 
for  their  entire  export  earnings.  And  in 
many  cases  the  United  States  is  the  prin- 
cipal market  for  such  exports.  There- 
fore, these  countries  would  be  the  most 
likely  to  encoimter  the  exclusion  which 
prohibits  preferences  on  products  com- 
prising more  than  50  percent  of  all  Im- 
ports of  such  products  into  the  United 
States. 

I  feel  that  it  is  reasonable  to  give  at- 
tention to  the  particular  situations  of  the 
poorest  countries,  subject  of  course,  to 
market  distribution  safeguards  con- 
tained elsewhere  in  the  bill.  The  amend- 
ment would  accomplish  this  by  exempt- 
ing from  the  50-percent  limit  those 
countries  designated  by  the  United  Na- 
tions as  "least  developed  countries"  and 
products  which  are  not  directly  or 
indirectly  competitive  with  domestic 
products. 

The  competitive  need  formula  also 
excludes  an  article  from  the  preference 
scheme  If  total  exports  of  that  particu- 
lar article  to  the  United  States  exceed 
$25  million  m  any  calendar  year.  While 
it  may  be  appropriate  to  have  a  dollar 
ceiling  on  the  level  at  which  a  country 
may  export  a  particular  article  into  the 
United  States  and  still  enjoy  duty-free 
status,  the  current  provision  does  not 
reflect  the  need  to  adjust  the  ceiling  for 
effects  of  inflation.  The  current  provi- 
sion states  this  ceiling  in  current  dollars. 
This  means  that  every  year  the  celling. 
In  relative  terms,  will  sink  lower  and 
lower  as  inflation  makes  it  evermore  re- 
strictive. At  an  annual  rate  of  inflation 
of  5  percent,  for  example.  $25  million 
would  be  worth  only  $15  million  10  years 
from  now.  A  country  making  a  decision 
on  whether  or  not  to  invest  its  resources 
to  expsnd  its  export  capabilities  would 
certainly  be  dissuaded  by  the  ceiling.  It 
just  would  not  be  worthwhile  to  develop 
a  particular  export  Industry,  knowing 
that  in  a  few  years  inflation  will  abruptly 
cut  off  any  growth  potential.  Our  pro- 
posed amendment  would  account  for  this 
inflation  factor  by  stating  the  ceiling  In 
terms  which  would  be  adjusted  to  keep 
It  relatively  constant. 

The  United  States  is  the  last  major  in- 
dustrialized country  to  legislate  a  gen- 
eralized preference  scheme.  However.  It 
Is  crucial  that  our  scheme,  when  it 
emerges,  be  a  reasonable  and  fair  one.  If 
we  are  going  to  do  a  Job.  let  us  do  It  right. 
The  proposed  Trade  Reform  Act  con- 
tains the  basis  for  a  constructive  U.S. 


response  to  trade  development  needs  of 
the  less  developed  world.  The  amend- 
ment Is  meant  to  add  to  the  strength  of 
this  plan. 

As  the  nations  of  the  developing  world 
show  a  sincere  willingness  to  take  steps 
to  help  themselves,  it  Is  only  reasonable 
that  the  developed  world  should  fully 
support  these  efforts.  Clearly,  the  direc- 
tion of  foreign  assistance  has  been  to- 
ward specific  development  programs 
which  promise  to  lead  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  sound  and  self-sustaliiing 
economic  base.  Only  through  such  pro- 
grams can  we  really  expect  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  citizens  of  the 
poorest  countries  of  the  world. 

The  focus  of  foreign  assistance  bills 
pnssed  by  the  House  and  Senate  in  1973 
was  on  aid  to  meet  critical  development 
problems,  to  stimulate  employment-In- 
tensive technologies,  and  to  concentrate 
on  such  requirements  as  food  production, 
rural  development,  health  care  and  other 
important  needs  of  people,  in  less  devel- 
oped coimtries.  And  such  an  emphasis 
upon  creating  the  economic  basis  for  a 
better  standard  of  living  for  populations 
in  less  developed  nations  should  be  a 
fundamental  Intent  of  a  generalized 
scheme  of  trade  preferences. 

I  feel  that  It  Is  singularly  appropriate 
that  the  United  States  join  the  other 
developed  nations  of  the  world  in  assist- 
ing the  poor  nations  to  enter  world  mar- 
kets on  a  meaningful  basis.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  pro- 
visions of  title  V  of  the  proposed  Trade 
Reform  Act  as  revised  by  the  amendment 
which  I  and  Senator  Bentseh  are  now 
offering. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Recoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amekdmekt  No.  1614 
On  page  13B.  line  25.  strike  out  "30  days" 
and  Insert  "60  days". 

On  page  138.  line  26,  after  "Senate"  In- 
sert, "and  has  notified  such  country.". 

On  page  140,  after  line  17.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  such  country  has 
assured  the  ITnlted  States  of  equitable  and 
reasonable  access  to  Its  markets  and  basic 
commodity  resources: 

On  page  140.  lUje  18,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  "(4)". 

On  page  140.  line  21,  strike  out  "(*)"  and 
lnsert"(6)". 

On  page  141,  line  la,  strike  out  "the"  and 
Insert  "a". 

On  page  141,  line  24,  strike  out  "the"  and 
Insert  "a". 

On  page  143.  strike  out  lines  16  through 
19  and  Insert  the  following: 

(I)  has  exported  (directly  or  Indirectly) 
to  the  United  States  during  any  calendar 
year  a  guantlty  of  an  article  having  a  total 
appraised  value  In  excess  of  that  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  C25.0O0.O0O  as 
the  gross  national  product  (as  determined  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce)  for  such  cal- 
endar year  bears  to  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct (as  BO  determined)  for  the  calendar 
year  1974,  or 

On  page  143,  line  20,  after  "(2)"  Insert 
•except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d),". 
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On  page  144,  after  line  6.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(d)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  shall 
:iot  apply — 

(1)  with  respect  to  any  country  which  is  a 
:-'3st  develop^  country,  aa  designated  by 
T  he  United  Nations,  or 

(3)  with  respect  to  any  article  If  a  like  or 
F'.rectly  competiuve  article  Is  not  produced 
:„  the  United  States. 

On  page  144.  line  7.  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
i,..crt"(e)". 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
rteased  to  be  Introducing  today  with  my 
uistinguished  colleague  from  Mlimesota 
rn  amendment  to  the  Trade  Reform  Act 
.'.nd  one  which  addresses  Itself  to  the 
trade  preference  provisions  of  that 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  whether  we  like  It  or 
not  this  world  has  become  an  Increasingly 
interdependent  one.  Conditions  that 
threaten  peace  and  stability  hi  one  part 
of  the  world  loom  as  threats  to  peace 
and  stability  everywhere.  Indeed  one  of 
the  major  problems  facing  the  post- 
World  War  n  political  order  is  the 
North-South  economic  disparity  which 
surfaced  in  the  sixties  and  became  a 
vivid  reality  in  the  seventies — witness 
the  recent  efforts  of  a  number  of  raw 
material  producers  to  form  economic 
cartels  in  order  to  Increase  their  share 
of  the  world's  wealth. 

This  terrible  and  growing  disparity  in 
living  standartls  between  North  and 
South  cannot  be  tolerated  as  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  International  poUtical 
and  economic  order.  Barbara  Ward  has 
described  the  gap  between  the  haves 
and  the  have-nots  as  "the  most  tragic 
and  urgent  problem  of  our  day."  Its  ur- 
gency lies  In  Its  potential  for  political 
upheaval. 

During  the  sixties,  we  offered  foreign 
aid  as  a  helpful  panacea  for  the  ills  of 
the  developing  nations.  That  kind  of  aid 
is  no  longer  feasible  from  our  own  point 
of  view  nor  always  desirable  from  the 
recipients'  point  of  view.  It  encourages 
dependence  rather  than  independence. 
It  engenders  the  suspicion  that  we  are 
trying  to  buy  frendshlp. 

In  the  search  for  an  alternative  means 
to  stimulate  development,  attention  has 
turned  toward  trade,  which  also  hap- 
pens to  be  mutually  advantageous.  PDr 
years  the  United  States  advocated  trade 
preferences  for  the  developing  countries 
and  I  am  pleased  that  the  administra- 
tion has  finally  requested  authority  from 
the  Congress  to  develop  a  generalized 
system  of  preferences  in  the  Trade  Re- 
iorm  Act. 

Trade  preferences  may  well  comprise 
a  major  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
(ilKinma  of  development.  At  a  time  when 
foreign  aid  is  no  longer  always  a  fea- 
Uble  developmental  tool.  It  is  worth  ex- 
rerimenUng  with  a  system  of  preferences 
(s  long  as  adequate  safeguards  are 
laalntained  against  disruptions  of  the 
domestic  U.S.  economy. 

A  directly  related  problem — and  one 
V  hich  haa  received  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention since  the  Arab  oU  embargo  was 


Imposed  last  fall— Is  the  trend  toward 
pricing  cartels  among  the  UDC's.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Economic 
Growth  Subcommittee,  which  has  been 
holding  a  series  of  hearings  on  raw  mate- 
rials shortages  and  the  potential  for  car- 
tel formation  among  nonoil  producer  na- 
tions. I  am  convinced  that  the  United 
States  must  develop  a  coordinated  policy 
toward  the  producer  nations  which  will 
discourage  such  cartellzation. 

Part  of  this  policy  should  be  to  en- 
coiu'age  diversification  of  the  export 
economies  of  developing  nations.  Exces- 
sive reliance  on  exports  of  a  single,  or 
very  few,  commodities  makes  their  entire 
economy  more  vulnerable  to  the  frequent 
fluctuations  of  the  international  market 
hi  that  particular  commodity.  Such  de- 
pendence hicreases  the  temptation  of 
producer  countries  to  form  pricing  car- 
tels in  an  effort  to  stabilize  prices  for 
their  commodities  and  Increase  export 
earnings.  Trade  preferences  will  encour- 
age needed  diversification  of  the  export 
economies  of  the  LDC's. 

Foreign  trade  accounts  for  about  four- 
fifths  of  a  developing  country's  foreign 
exchange  earnings.  The  link  between  ex- 
ports and  economic  growth  is  clear  and 
the  link  between  economic  growth  in  the 
LDC's  and  demand  for  U.S.  goods  and 
services  should  be  obvious  as  well.  The 
more  foreign  exchange  a  country  earns 
and  the  greater  the  size  of  its  economy, 
the  more  It  will  need  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices we  produce  here  in  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  a  generalized  svstem 
of  preferences  Is  an  important  stimulus 
to  expanding  international  trade. 

Mr.  President,  a  generalized  system  of 
preferences  will  demonstrate  our  Interest 
In  developing  a  more  cooperative  world 
trading  system.  The  amendment  which 
my  colleague  from  Minnesota  and  I  are 
proposing  is  a  modest  effort  to  Improve 
the  trade  preference  provisions  of  the 
trade  bill  while  at  the  same  time  insur- 
ing necessary  safeguards  against  unfair 
market  disruption  in  our  own  economy. 
This  amendment  Is  in  the  best  long- 
term  economic  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  President,  and  is  designed  to 
assure  a  more  stable  and  satisfactory  set 
of  economic  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  the  developing  world. 
I  urge  the  Senate's  support  for  our 
amendment. 


meaningful  benefits  only  If  there  are 
competent,  qualified  health  professionals 
available  to  provide  the  benefits.  It  would 
be  a  cruel  hoax  to  include  mental  health 
benefits  in  national  health  Insurance  and 
then,  by  precluding  delivery  of  services 
by  a  large  number  of  qualified  service 
providers,  create  a  slttiation  in  which 
services  could  not  be  delivered. 

Professional  psychologists  In  the 
United  States  represent  a  large  pool  of 
well  qualified  mental  health  service  pro- 
viders. Many  significant  developments 
and  procedures  in  the  provision  of  men- 
tal health  services  are  technological 
applications  of  research  and  experimen- 
tation conducted  by  professional  psychol- 
ogists. 

The  private  practice  of  psychology  Is 
governed  by  statute  In  48  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  continuing  re- 
quirements for  licensure  or  certification 
normally  stipulate  the  doctorate  in  psy- 
chology plus  2  years  of  supervised  expe- 
rience. The  conduct  and  practice  of 
psychologists  Is  further  governed  by  the 
Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association,  a  scientific  and  edu- 
cational society  which  serves  as  the  prin- 
cipal voice  for  American  psychology. 
The  membership  of  the  association  Is 
now  about  37.000  and  Includes  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  the  doctorate  psy- 
chologists and  virtually  all  of  the  quali- 
fied health  service  providers.  The  asso- 
ciation accredits  doctoral  health  service 
training  programs  In  psychology  at  over 
100  tmlversltles,  and  these  programs  pro- 
duce virtually  all  of  the  doctoral  health 
service  psychologists. 

It  is  obvious  that  psychologists  In  the 
United  States  represent  a  significant 
pool  of  well  trained,  well  regulated  pro- 
viders of  mental  health  services.  This 
critical  professional  manpower  pool  is 
distributed  throughout  the  Nation  at 
points  where  health  services  are  needed 
and  are  being  sought.  Valuable  health 
services  are  now  being  provided  by  this 
professional  pooL  It  is  essential  that  any 
program  of  national  health  Insurance  in- 
clude prortslons  for  direct  access  to  pro- 
fessional psychologists  by  persons  in 
need  of  mental  health  service. 


N.ATIONAL  HEALTH  CARE  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMKNOMEirrS   NOS.    I61S   TO    1*37 

■  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. ) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  amendments  to  S.  1100,  the 
National  Health  Care  Act. 

I  wai^t  to  speak  about  the  amendment 
which  *ould  add  the  .'services  of  qualified 
psychologists  to  the  list  of  minimum 
standard  benefits  provided  In  my  bill. 

The  benefits  to  citizens  which  are 
eventually  Included  In  national  health 
insurance  win.  in  the  last  analysis  be 


CONSUMER    PROTECTION    AGENCY 
ACT— AMENDMENTS 

aaEENDUKNT    KO.    1G28 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  707)  to  establish  a  Council  on 
Consumer  Advisers  In  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  to  establish  an  in- 
dependent Cofisumer  Protection  Agency, 
and  to  authorize  a  program  of  grants,  In 
order  to  protect  and  serve  the  Interests 
of  consumers,  and  for  other  purposes. 
AuemjBscirT  i«o.  issa 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Be  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  TAIT  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
btn  (S.  707) ,  supra. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  EXPORT  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ACT  OP  1969 — AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMSNT    NO.    1S30 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  S.  3792,  an  act  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969,  and  ask  that  It  be 
printed  and  appear  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 13,  1973,  I  detailed  my  concern 
about  the  critical  short  supply  of  iron 
and  steel  scrap  and  requested  limiting 
exports  of  this  commodity  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1974.  Unfortu- 
nately, Congress  was  not  able  to  act  on 
this  measure  at  that  time.  However,  my 
proposal  alerted  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  the  critical  situation  and 
that  Department  made  a  weak  attempt  to 
alleviate  the  problem. 

A  critical  short  supply  of  iron  and 
steel  scrap  still  exists  and  in  order  to 
ease  the  present  condition  I  am  sub- 
mitting an  amendment  to  S.  3792  which 
would  limit  exports  of  this  scarce  com- 
modity to  no  more  than  5  million  tons 
for  the  balance  of  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  ferrous  scrap  situation  threatens 
job  stability.  Industrial  growth  and  the 
American  steel  Industry's  ability  to  sup- 
ply the  Nation's  need  for  steel. 

Today,  Inventories  of  ferrous  scrap 
have  shrunk  to  their  lowest  level  since 
World  War  II.  As  confirming  evidence 
of  shortages  of  scrap,  especially  in  es- 
sential grades  and  sizes,  scrap  prices 
have  soared  far  above  their  previous 
highs. 

Unless  the  Federal  Government  acts 
now  to  further  limit  exports  of  iron  and 
steel  scrap,  steel  mills  and  foundries  in 
the  United  States  will  Incur  additional 
disruption  in  their  production  sched- 
uling, at  a  time  when  domestic  demand 
for  iron  and  steel  scrap  continues  at 
the  highest  level  in  history. 

For  well  over  3  years,  the  foundry  and 
steel  industries'  warnings  have  been 
answered  with  inadequate  measures  by 
the  Conunerce  Department.  As  a  result, 
the  crisis  has  so  deepened  that  only 
strong  measures  will  now  sufDce. 

Ferrous  scrap  makes  up  almost  one- 
half  of  the  total  metallic  input  used  in 
steelmaking.  The  balance  comes  mostly 
from  pig  iron,  produced  in  blast  fur- 
naces. The  industry  generates  a  large 
amount  of  scrap  from  In-plant  sources. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  heavily  dependent  on 
scrap  processors  and  other  outside 
sources  for  the  balance  of  its  needs. 

This  dependence  Is  especially  critical 
for  electric-furnace  plants;  their  metal- 
lic Input  Is  almost  100-percent  scrap.  Of 
the  projected  51.7  million  tons  of  pur- 
chased scrap  needed  by  the  steel  indus- 
try and  foundries  in  1974,  approximately 
29  million  tons  will  be  required  by  hun- 


dreds   of    smaller    companies    without 
blast-f  umace  facilities. 

In  all,  to  produce  ISO  million  net  tons 
of  raw  steel  in  1974 — the  same  amount 
ns  last  year — plus  18  million  tons  of 
castings,  the  steel  and  foimdry  industries 
wiU  need  51.7  million  net  tons  of  pur- 
chased ferrous  scrap,  or  8  million  tons 
more  than  in  1973. 

The  Increased  need  stems  from  two 
Plain  causes: 

First,  there  will  be  less  pig  iron  pro- 
duction in  1974.  That  is  a  consequence, 
among  other  things,  of  the  tight  supply 
of  metallurgical  coal,  further  com- 
pounded by  the  widespread  shutdown 
recently  of  coal  mines  In  West  Virginia. 
Second,  there  will  be  2  milUon  fewer 
tons  of  scrap  available  from  in-plant 
sources  In  1974  becaa^e  of  the  heavy 
draw-down  of  inventories  In  1973  to 
meet  demand  for  finished  steel. 

The  steel  industry,  with  the  support  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  Union  and 
foundry  companies  is  asking  that  pres- 
ent scrap  exports  currently  authorized 
at  a  monthly  rate  of  700,000  tons — an- 
nual rate  of  8.4  million  tons — be  reduced 
to  assure  an  effective  response  to  the 
scrap  shortage.  Part  of  the  answer  would 
be  to  limit  exports  of  ferrous  and  stain- 
less scrap  to  no  more  than  5  million  tons 
for  the  balance  of  fiscal  year  1975. 

Based  on  its  analysis  of  rising  domestic 
and  world  steel  demand,  in  late  1972  the 
steel  industry  warned  the  Commerce  De- 
partment that  a  serious  scrap  shortage 
would  develop  in  1973  and  that  this  sit- 
uation could  worsen  as  world  demand  for 
steel  continued  to  increase.  That  is  what 
happened. 

In  the  last  6  months  of  1972.  exports 
of  ferrous  scrap  were  ruimlng  well  ahead 
of  averages  over  the  previous  10  years. 

The  pace  quickened  still  more  at  the 
turn  of  1973.  Compared  with  1  year  ear- 
lier, export  tonnage  in  December  1972 
was  up  90  percent;  In  January  1973  it 
was  up  160  percent. 

Translated  into  an  annual  rate,  as 
the  steel  industry  pointed  out  to  a  con- 
gressional committee  in  March  1973, 
this  amounted  to  13.3  million  net  tons. 
By  contrast,  the  annual  average  over  10 
preceding  years  was  7.4  million  tons. 

During  the  abnormal  surge  in  exports 
of  American  ferrous  scrap,  demand  at 
home  for  this  essential  raw  material  was 
mounting. 

In  December  1972,  the  steel  and  foun- 
dry industry  asked  the  Conunerce  De- 
partment to  limit  exports  to  a  reason- 
able level.  Specifically,  the  industry 
asked  that  they  be  limited  to  an  armual 
figure  of  about  7  million  tons — 600,000 
tons  a  month. 

The  Government  did  not  act  until 
July  1973,  and  then  it  took  only  limited 
action.  It  was  a  case  of  too  little,  too  late. 
When  the  books  closed  last  year,  11.3 
million  tons  had  gone  to  export,  badly 
depleting  available  domestic  stocks. 

To  grasp  the  impact  of  high  exports 
on  domestic  supply,  consider  this:  last 
year,  S.3  million  additional  tons  of  fer- 
rous scrap  were  added  to  the  U.S.  supply. 
Yet,  of  this  Increase,  3.9  million  tons 
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went  abroad  In  exports,  leaving  only  1.4 
million  tons  for  domestic  use. 

In  1973,  the  supply  of  purchased  scrap 
reached  a  level  of  54.6  million  net  tons- 
including  exports  of  11.3  million  tons. 
Part  of  this  supply  had  bieen  accumu- 
lated In  late  1972,  and  shipped  to  coastal 
ports  for  export  in  1973.  Getting  this 
much  supply  in  1974  is  unlikely  due  to 
this  year's  projected  decline  in  prompt 
industrial  scrap — largely  automotive — 
and  to  the  fact  that  last  year,  high 
domestic  demand  combined  with  an 
unprecedented  rise  in  exports  caused 
a  serious  scrap  shortage.  This  year,  how- 
ever, even  if  the  supply  of  purchased 
scrap  reaches  the  level  achieved  last 
year,  projected  domestic  demand  of  51.7 
million  tons  in  1974  will  require  that 
exports  be  limited  to  3  million  tons  this 
year — if  domestic  requirements  are  to  be 
met.  The  alternative:  scrap  exports  at 
a  higher  level  will  result  in  a  proportion- 
ate decline  in  the  amount  of  finished 
steel  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
domestic  economy. 

Finally,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  con- 
.sider  what  is  done  by  countries  of  West- 
em  Europe  and  by  Japan. 

Except  when  home  demand  is  low, 
they  forbid  or,  at  best,  allow  only  mini- 
mal exports  of  scrap.  Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, scrap  exports  out  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community — a  steel 
market  comparable  to  our  own — ap- 
proximated only  400,000  tons,  compared 
with  the  11.3  million  tons  exported  by 
the  United  States. 

As  worldwide  demand  was  soaring, 
Britain,  in  September  1972,  imposed  an 
embargo  closing  off  its  exports  of  ferrous 
scrap  except  for  a  few  low-quaUty 
grades. 

Thus,  while  other  Industrial  coimtries 
assure  their  own  needs  for  ferrous  scrap, 
the  United  States  alone  permits  massive 
and  unprecedented  exports  of  this  es- 
sential commodity.  In  doing  so,  it  has, 
among  other  things,  put  its  own  steel- 
makers and  foundries  at  an  unfair 
disadvantage. 

Certainly,  in  line  with  America's  new 
realization  that  raw  materials  are  in 
finite  supply,  Government  on  the  one 
hand  and  concerned  industries  on  the 
other,  should  develop  long-term  pro- 
grams for  scrap  recovery.  But  longer 
term  programs  cannot  answer  the  im- 
mediate need  to  maintain  production 
operations. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this 
amendment  Is  clear.  Potential  adverse 
economic  consequences  of  steel  and  iron 
shortages  grow  more  severe  with  each 
passing  week.  The  Congress  must  meet 
its  responslbihties  and  take  corrective 
action  immediately. 

Amckdmcnt  No.  1630 
On  page  6,  line   17,  Insert  the  following 
new  section  b,  renumbering  section  6  fu  sec- 
tion 7  and  subsequent  sections  accordingly: 

SCRAi>  IKON  AND  STEEL 

Sec.  6.  Section  4  of  the  Export  Admlnlstn- 
tlon  Act  of  196©.  as  amended  by  section  3  and 
section  5  of  tbls  Act.  la  amended  further  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Bubsectton : 

"(h)(1)    For    the   iulance   of   fiscal   year 
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1976,  not  more  than  five  million  tons  of  iron 
and  steel  scrap  may  be  exported  from  the 
Uiuted  States,  Including  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  canal  Zone,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  all  the  territories,  de- 
pendencies, and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  directed 
to  allocate  the  Iron  and  steel  scrap  that  may 
be  exported  under  <1)  of  this  subsection 
consistent  with  tba  present  allocation  of  Iron 
and  steel  scrap  exercised  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  thla  Act. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shaU  li- 
cense exporters  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  In  or- 
der to  carry  out  this  subsection.". 


title  17  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS,  1975— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1031 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  refeired 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  bill  which  would  pi-ovide 
$2  mlUion  to  aid  hi  the  conquest  of 
measles  and  rubella. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  urged  that  the 
Federal  Government  embark  on  a  pro- 
gram to  assure  100-percent  immuniza- 
tion of  all  children  against  these  two  dis- 
eases. Both  are  highly  dangerous,  espe- 
cially when  contracted  by  adults.  'The 
only  way  we  can  stop  these  two  diseases 
from  causing  blindness  and  sterility,  as 
well  as  adversely  affecting  the  unborn 
babies  of  expectant  mothers  who  con- 
tract these  diseases,  is  to  make  sure  that 
every  child  in  the  country  is  vaccinated. 

The  Government  has,  unfortunately 
taken  a  more  relaxed  approach.  It  was 
that  approach  which  saw  the  number  of 
measles  cases  Jump  to  75,000  in  1971.  The 
case  rate  Is  down  now,  but  we  cannot 
rest  in  our  quest  to  conquer  measles  and 
rubella.  The  administration  has  testified 
that— 

Chir  Job  wUl  be  harder  than  ever  as  we 
zero  In  on  specific  problem  areas. 

In  other  words,  it  will  be  hard  to  find 
those  children  who  have  not  already 
been  vaccinated.  That  Job  will  take 
money,  but  the  administration  has  ac- 
tually decreased  the  amount  of  money  it 
lias  requested  for  this  important  Job 
within  the  past  3  years. 

My  amendment  increases  the  expendi- 
tures for  immunizations  by  one-third  to 
$8,200,000 — a  very  small  amotant  when 
you  consider  the  human  lives  which  are 
involved. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  AN 
AMENDMEI«T 

AMENOMZNT   NO.    1SS3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  EBvra,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nokw)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  1653. 
intended  to  be  proposed  to  8,  1361  for 
the  general  revision  of  the  copyright  law. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  OP  HEARINGS  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND    INSULAR    AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JAC^KSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  aimounce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  that  open  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation 
on  August  20,  1974,  at  10  a.m.  In  room 
3110,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building  on 
the  foUowing  bills:  H.R.  10834,  S.  2634, 
and  S.  3187,  to  amend  the  act  of  October 
27,  1972,  establishing  the  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Area  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Marin  Counties,  Calif.,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  announce  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  that  open  public  hearings  have 
been  scheduled  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Parks  and  Recreation  on  August  20, 1794, 
at  10  a  m.  hi  room  3110,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  on  the  following  bill: 
H.R.  11013,  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  Parallon  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
California,  as  wilderness:  to  add  certain 
lands  to  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  announce  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  that  open  public  heai-ings  have 
been  scheduled  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Parks  and  Recreation  on  August  13, 1974, 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  on  the  followtog  bill: 
S.  3536,  to  establish  the  Nantucket 
Sound  Islands  trust  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  to  declare  cer- 
tain national  policies  essential  to  the 
preservation  and  conservation  of  the 
lands  and  waters  in  the  trust  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  announce  for 
the  infoi-mation  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  that  open  pubUc  hearings  have 
been  scheduled  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Parks  and  Recreation  on  August  2,  1974. 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  BuUdlng,  on  the  following  bill:  S. 
3413,  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  aimounce  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  that  open  public  hearings  have 
been  scheduled  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Parks  and  Recreation  on  August  1,  1974, 
at  10  am.  in  room  3110,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  to  hear  Government  wit- 
nesses on  following  bill:  S.  1270,  to  estab- 
lish in  the  State  of  California  the  Santa 
Monica  Moimtain  and  Seashore  National 
Urban  Park. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  EXTEN- 
SION OF  THE  EMERGENCY  PETRO- 
LEUM ALLOCAITON  ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  July  31,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  consider 
S.  3717,  a  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  The 
Honorable  William  E.  Simon,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Honorable  John 
C.  Sawhill,  Administrator,  Federal  En- 


ergy Administration  have  been  invited  to 
appear  before  the  committee  to  offer  the 
administration's  views  on  the  question 
of  the  Allocation  Act's  extension. 

The  committee  will  convene  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  3110,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


I  BELIEVE  AMERICA 

Mr.  HOLLDJGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a 
performance  of  "I  Believe  America,"  a 
musical  drama  staged  by  the  Performing 
Arts  Association  of  Alexandria,  Va., 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Alexandria 
Bicenteimial  Commission's  Festival  of 
Independence.  It  is  a  superb  production 
on  a  patriotic,  upbeat  note.  Here,  for  a 
change,  is  theater  which  takes  pride  in 
America.  Amidst  the  gush  of  doom  and 
gloom  and  senatlonalist  violence  that 
theater-goers  have  been  forced  to  en- 
dure in  recent  years,  this  is  an  exciting 
and  welcome  development.  It  Is  also  en- 
com-aging  evidence  that  we  can  celebrate 
our  Nation's  bicentennial  in  imaginative 
and  creative  ways. 

I  saw  the  response  of  the  audience  to 
this  presentation.  It  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  a  genuine  outpouring  of  en- 
thusiasm. Anybody  who  says  that  Ameri- 
cans ai-e  not  open  to  tills  kind  of  theater 
is  laidly  out  of  touch  with  the  mood  of 
the  country.  This  is  exactly  what  the 
people  are  thirsting  for,  because  at  heart 
America  is  strong  and  idealistic  and  still 
dedicated  to  the  values  and  virtues  which 
took  us  to  greatness.  It  is  not  the  people 
of  America  who  have  faltered — it  Is  lead- 
ership that  has  not  matched  the  great- 
ness of  the  people. 

The  concept  for  "I  BeUeve  America " 
was  developed  by  Sean  Morton  Downey. 
Jr.  and  Clova  Demaine.  Sean  Downey, 
the  director,  has  over  300  songs  and  2 
books  to  his  credit.  A  many-faceted 
young  man,  Mr.  Downey  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  tlie  worlds  of  composing,  sing- 
ing, acting,  business,  and  sports.  He  has 
also  involved  lilmself  in  many  commu- 
nity and  humanitai'ian  activities.  In  tlic 
.songs  he  has  written  for  "I  Believe 
America, "  he  displays  an  tmderstanding 
and  a  faith  in  America  that  is  the  most 
refreshing  breeze  from  the  world  of  en- 
tertainment that  I  have  seen  In  many, 
many  years. 

Clova  Demaine,  who  produced  the 
play,  has  been  a  performer,  conductor, 
director,  and  producer  of  many  stage 
hits.  She  received  an  award  from  the 
State  of  Virginia  for  her  "Most  Valuable 
Contributions  to  the  Performing  Arts' 
in  1972. 

Mr.  President,  everyone  associated 
with  this  Bbsolutley  superb  play  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  or  her  efforts. 

And  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  "I  Be- 
lieve America"  will  soon  be  a  Broadway 
play.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting 
it  will  be  a  huge  success. 

Mr.  President,  the  title  song  for  "I  Be- 
lieve America  "  could  well  be  an  anthiai 
for  the  Bicentennial.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tliat  the  lyrics  of  this  long  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  lyrics 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou 
as  lollows: 

I  Beuttz  Asmuck 
I  telleve  that  America  U  strong 
with  the  power  a^ln  to  rise  !n  song. 
I  believe  «-e  are  a  nation  of  200  mUUoo  strong 
Who  can  crush  the  devn  with  a  bapp;  aong. 
In  thia  land  of  good  and  plenty  there  are 

some 
Who   would   make   us  aU   believe   that    we 

should  run. 
But   we  can't  have   the  ereolng  bapplne&s 

without  the  morning  strife. 
As  a  nation,  we  are  young   In  years,  just 

beginning  life. 
And  I  believe  that  better  days  still  He  ahead. 
That  the  greatness  of  our  people  Is  not  dead. 
That  the  history  books  will  sing  our  praises, 

Justice,   kind  and   strong 
If  we  raise  our  voices  In  a  happy  song. 
I  believe  the  UBJI.  will  rise  again. 
That  «•  have  learned  our  lesson  and  we  are 

wise  again. 
That  tha  wbeatflelds  of  the  West 
Will  hold  the  hungry  to  her  breast 
I  believe  that  Oood  Is  on  the  move  again. 
I  believe  the  worker  and  the  wealthy  man 
And  all  of  tis  who  share  this  fertile  land 
Prom  the  California  ocean  to  the  rocky  coast 

of  Maine 
Will  work  to  make  the  country  grest  again. 
I  believe  that  America  U  siroog. 
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BAIL  TRANSPORT  AND  THE  COAL 
INDUSTRY 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, a  revitallratlon  has  been  taking 
Place  In  the  Nation's  rail  system.  The 
rebirth  of  the  railways  as  a  vital,  eco- 
nomical means  of  transportation  is 
boosting  the  economy  by  adding  Jobs,  and 
a  new  generation  is  being  introduced  to 
efficient  passenger  service. 

The  Nation's  hope  of  energy  self-snlB- 
elency  Is  largely  dependent  on  the  use  of 
coal.  Rail  transport  is  vital  to  the  coal 
industry.  A  recent  story  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  by  business  editor  ■William  H, 
Wylie  points  out  that  because  of  the  In- 
flux of  demands  for  more  coal  cars,  major 
prtxlucers  of  freight  haulers  such  as  the 
Pullman-Standard  plant  at  Butler,  Pa.. 
are  developing  new  lines  and  stepping  up 
production. 

The  important  role  which  the  Nation's 
rail  system  plays  in  coal  production  is 
outlined  In  Mr.  Wylle's  In-dept  article, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Recoks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BUT1.EB  Plant  Tooltnc  Up  Fob   Com.   Rah. 

Cab  Boom 

(By  wmiam  H.  Wylle) 

"Diamond  Jim"  Brady  couldn't  sell  freight 
cars  any  faster  than  they  are  moving  today. 

Since  the  Ruislan  grain  deal,  American 
railroads  have  beet,  frantically  combing  their 
yards  for  rolling  stock. 

Kow  that  the  grain  crisis  has  passed,  the 
coal  boom  Is  beginning.  PuUman-StandaKl's 
Butler  plant,  which  make*  one-flfth  of  the 
Nation's  freight  cars  and  ts  tha  largest 
single  prodaeer.  Is  tooling  up  to  move  coal. 

L«vls  H.  Warbelt.  manager  of  the  Butler 
eomptek,  eald  a  new  production  line  to  make 
gondolas  and  open-top  hoppers  ts  sdwduled 
to  start  up  arouQd  th«  first  of  the  year. 


To  provide  room  for  the  new  line, 
Pullman-Standard  moved  flatcar  production 
to  Its  Bessemer,  Ala.,  plant. 

A  spokesman  for  Pullman  Inc..  the  parent 
company  In  Chicago,  refused  to  pinpoint 
the  coat  of  the  changeover  bat  conceded  It 
is  In  tlie  mUilons.  In  fact,  he  said  several 
million  dollars  have  been  spent  at  Butler 
since  1070. 

a  NEW  PaODL'CT 

Plat  cars— used  for  truck  piggy-back  haul- 
ing—are a  hot  Item.  Warhelt  said  the  switch 
to  Bessemer  will  provide  more  room  for  Qat- 
car  production. 

When  Pullman's  directors  vUlted  Butler 
lost  week,  they  saw  a  new  riveted  open  hopper 
car  that  will  be  made  on  the  new  line. 

Rivets  provide  more  Oeiibitlty  and  endur- 
ance to  resist  the  abuse  of  hauling  coal,  a 
spokesman  said.  Freight  cars  usuaUy  are 
welded,  not  riveted,  together. 

The  Butler  plant,  wlilch  provides  3,400 
Jobs  and  is  second  only  lo  Armco  Steel  as 
the  city's  largest  employer,  H  running  at 
"practical  capacity.' 

SHOSTAGES    KUST 

Warhelt  said  order  backlogs  will  sustain 
the  current  production  rate  well  Into  1975. 

Actually,  shortages  of  energy,  steel  and 
paint  are  limiting  daily  production  to  around 
45  cars,  the  spokesman  said. 

The  plant  is  capable  of  making  60  cars  a 
day,  but  this  would  consume  more  than  its 
oUotment  of  power,  he  explained. 

In  making  10,900  freight  cars  last  vear.  the 
Butler  faculty  used  245,000  tons  of  roUed 
steel  and  352,000  tons  of  steel  components 
<wheefci,  axles,  couplers,  etc.).  Most  of  this 
was  bought  In  the  Pittsbiurgh  area,  the 
source  said. 

Also.  400,000  gaUons  of  paint— moeUy  from 
the  district — were  requU^d.  And  the  pUnt'a 
1.417  welding  machines  melted  16  tons  of 
weld  rod  and  wire  and  nine  tons  of  welding 
flux.  ^ 

rtTTUHE    LOOKS    GOOD 

In  addition  to  fabricating  the  cars,  the 
plant  makes  most  of  the  components  for 
them  in  the  1.6  mlllion-square-foot  complex. 

Pullman-Standard  offlciaU  are  optimistic 
about  the  future.  They  expect  coal  to  take 
over  from  grain  In  boosUng  demand  for  rail 
cars. 

They  cite  predictions  that  In  the  next  10 
years  there  will  be  a  three-told  Increase  In 
coal  production  to  neatly  IJl  billion  tons  a 
year. 

This  would  create  demand  for  an  estimated 
ISO.OOO  new  coal-hauling  tre^ht  cars. 

ax   CLN18  a  POUND 

The  weight  of  rail  roUlng  stock  Is  coming 
down— •  concession  to  the  energy  crunch. 
One  of  the  new  covered  grain  hoppers 
weighs  about  60,000  pounds — a  ton  lighter 
than  older  models. 

Incidentally,  freight  cars  sell  for  about  33 
cents  a  pound — well  under  the  dollar  a 
pound  for  standard-sized  automobiles. 

James  Buchanan  (Diamond  Jim)  Brady, 
who  teamed  up  with  a  young  engineer,  John 
M.  Hansen,  to  found  the  Butler  plant  In 
1902,  was  a  super-saiesman.  Even  before  the 
groundbreaking  ceremonies,  he  had  6,000 
cars  on  the  order  books. 

But  today's  market  is  even  livelier.  The  10 
per  cent  freight  rate  Increase  approved  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (ICC) 
wui  generate  an  estimated  »l.s  billion.  All 
of  this  must  be  plowed  back  Into  capital 
Improvements,  Including  rail  cars. 


A     MASSIVE     OFFENSIVE    AGAINST 
ALCOHOLISM 
Mr.    WILLIAMS.    Mr.   President,   on 
July   10  I  was  prlvUeged  to  attend  a 


luncheon  In  connection  with  the  first 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  on 
Alcoholism's  launching  of  a  new  and 
largely  expanded  labor-management 
committee.  "ITie  new  cochalrmen  of  the 
committee  are  George  Meany,  president 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  and  James  M.  Roche, 
chairman  of  the  board.  General  Motors 
Corp. 

The  purpose  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee  of  the  National  Council 
on  AlcoholLsm,  which  ha.s  pioneered  for 
many  years  in  setting  up  alcoholism  pro- 
grams in  industries  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Is  to  mount  a  continuing  na- 
tionwide movement  by  the  leaders  of 
labor,  bu.«iness,  government,  and  other 
commututies  to  restore  the  employed 
alcoholic  to  useful  citizenship,  good 
health  and  productive  employment 
through  the  initiation  of  soundly  de- 
signed union-management  employee  al- 
coholism programs. 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago  literally  thou- 
sands of  workers  and  executives  were 
discharged  liecause  of  their  disease  of 
alcoholism  despite  the  fact  that  as  far 
back  as  1956  the  American  Medical 
Association  had  declared  alcoholism  a 
disease. 

A  few  enlightened  companies  have  in 
the  last  several  years  set  up  joint  labor- 
management  programs  which  have 
achieved  enormous  success,  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  state  that  these  companies  repre- 
sent a  very  small  percentage  of  the  84 
mllUon  workers  in  this  country. 

Government  has  begun  to  do  Its  pert 
largely  under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Harold  Hcchss  in  the  Senate.  However, 

government  cannot — and  should  not 

attempt  to  do  the  entire  job — there  is  a 
tremendously  important  role  for  the 
voluntary  sector,  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Alcoholism  is  the  only  national 
voluntary  health  agency  founded  to 
combat  the  disea.'se  of  alcoholism. 

I  was  greatly  moved  by  a  letter  which 
Senator  Warren  MACMrreotc,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor-HEW,  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  alcoholism  funds,  sent  to 
George  Meany  when  he  learned  that  Mr. 
Meany  had  accepted  the  cochairmaiiship 
of  the  new  labor-management  commit- 
tee. At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include 
the  text  of  Senator  Macndson's  letter  to 
Mr.  Meany: 

Tour  kind  Invitation  to  attend  the  first 
meeting  of  the  new  lafx^r-management  com- 
mittee to  focus  upon  the  problems  of  alco- 
holism was  most  appreciated!  I  know  you 
wui  understand  that  the  rigors  of  my  own 
campaign  schedule  out  home  preclude  my 
return  to  D.C.  by  next  Wednesdsy. 

I'm  greatly  Impressed  by  what  you  and 
Jim  Roche  are  doing  to  assist  the  National 
Council  on  Alcoholism.  To  place  such  an  Im- 
pressive legion  of  leaders  from  labor  and 
industry  behind  the  Council's  pioneering  ef- 
forts to  establish  company  wide  alcoholism 
programs  that  will  help  restore  thousands  to 
full  and  productive  lives  wUl  surely  advance 
the  successes  of  that  program.  That  alcohol- 
ism is  on  arrestable  disease  is  stui  unknown 
or  ignored  by  too  many  of  our  fellow  clti- 
rens  and  youll  bring  real  hope  to  millions 
despl-.e  that  sod  foetl 

Over  the  yvota,  la  our  Bearings  oo  Fed- 
eral liealtb  programs,  I've  been  Impressed  by 
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the  leadership  the  National  CouncU  hzs 
given  to  the  problems  of  alcoholism  and  alco- 
hol abuse.  There  are  limits  to  what  any  of 
us  can  accomplish  singly  or  even  collectively, 
but  with  what  you  and  all  of  your  associates 
are  doing  here  I  know  a  good  bit  more  will 
be  done.  1  wish  you  every  success  and  will 
do  whatever  I  can  lo  help. 

Needless  to  say,  I  share  Senator  Mac- 
misoN's  sentiments  and  as  chairman  of 
the  legislative  committee  which  has  Ju- 
risdiction over  alcoholism.  I  will  do 
everywhere  in  my  power  to  aid  in  this 
long  overdue  effort. 

At  the  luncheon  meeting  previously  re- 
ferred to,  the  NCA  Labor-Management 
Committee  released  a  Joint  statement  by 
George  Meany  and  James  M.  Roche  on 
the  objectives  of  the  new  committee.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  along 
with  a  list  of  the  top  corporate  and 
labor  leaders  who  are  the  initial  mem- 
bers of  this  new  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

NaTIONAI,  CODNClt  ON  AlXOHOLISM,  IkC. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Joint  Statement  by  Oeobce  Meant  and 
James  M.  Roche 

We  are  here  today  to  declare  war  on  a 
disease  which  Is  a  health  threat  to  our  na- 
tion outranked  only  by  cancer  and  heart  dis- 
ease— but  which  too  many  otherwise  weU  In- 
formed people  pretend  does  not  exist. 

That  disease  is  alcoholism.  It  Is  probably 
the  most  misunderstood  Illness  known  to 
mankind.  It  destroys  famiUes,  causes  thou- 
sands of  deaths  every  day  and  Is  a  serious 
drain  on  our  economy. 

Tet — In  Bptte  of  Its  serious  consequences 
and  the  fact  that  It  is  treatable — this  na- 
tion has  only  scratched  the  surface  In  terms 
of  dealing  wltji  the  problem. 

Some  of  the  most  influential  union  and 
business  leaders  In  the  United  States  are 
Joining  forces  through  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee  of  the  National  CouncU  on 
Alcoholism  to  combat  this  disease. 

We  are  calling  for  all  unions  and  em- 
ployers— big  and  small — to  Join  ua  In  this 
efTort.  We  urge  them  to  stop  kidding  them- 
selves by  saying  "We  dont  have  that  problem 
here." 

Alcoholics  are  In  every  organization.  They 
can  be  helped — and.  aside  from  humani- 
tarian reasons,  it  Is  Just  plain  good  business 

to  do  BO. 

Consider  these  facts  from  the  National 
Council  on  Alcoholism: 

1.  There  are  9,000.000  alcoholics  In  this 
country.  5.000.000  are  employed.  That's  more 
than  4%   of  our  total  work  force. 

3.  Alcoholism  costs  American  Industry  tl2.6 
billion  annually. 

3.  The  rock  bottom  average  cost  of  each 
alcoholic  to  his  employer  Is  (2,600  per  year. 

4.  Alcoholism  can  strike  a  Board  Chairman 
as  easily  as  a  blue  collar  worker.  Disastrous 
decisions  can  result. 

6.  50%  of  aU  fatal  accidents  occurring  on 
the  roads  today  involve  alcohol.  60%  of  these 
fatal  accidents  Involve  an  alcoholic. 

6.  ai**;.  of  those  who  take  their  own  lives 
are  alcoholics. 

7.  40%  of  all  male  admissions  to  state  men- 
tal hospitals  suffer  from  alcoholism. 

In  spite  of  these  alarming  statistics,  few 
companies  are  concerned  to  the  point  where 
positive  action  la  being  taken  to  help  their 
alcobollc  employees.  This  Is  unfortunate  and 
should  be  changed. 

What  do  we  propose  doing  to  change 
things? 


Working  through  the  National  Council  on 
Alcoholism  and  Its  nationwide  network  of 
affiliates,  we  offer  unions  and  management 
our  help  in  establishing  tested  employee  al- 
coholism programs.  These  progesslve  pro- 
grams are  working  for  such  companies  as 
General  Motors,  Hughes  Aircraft,  Flreatone 
and  DuPont. 

Are  employee  alcoholism  programs  effec- 
tive? 

The  General  Motors  recovery  program 
which  Is  being  implemented  with  the  full 
and  complete  cooperation  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers  reports  the  following  results 
with  the  employees  who  have  gone  through 
their  program : 

1 .  80  %  recovery  rate. 

2.  86%  reduction  in  lost  man  hours. 

3.  70%  reduction  In  sickness  and  accident 
benefits  paid. 

4.  47%  reduction  in  sick  leaves. 

If  every  industry  would  use  the  knowledge 
available  to  deal  with  their  alcoholics.  Just 
as  they  do  with  any  other  sick  person,  suc- 
cessful industry  programs  demonstrate  that 
at  least  3,000.000  alcoholics  cotild  recover 
over  a  six-year  period. 

This  Is  a  war  we  can  win.  People  are  our 
greatest  resource.   If   we   dissipate  that 


It  gave  me  hope  to  read  In  the  news- 
papers that  the  people  of  Greece  crowded 
the  streets  of  their  country  in  order  to 
give  Constantine  Karamanlis  a  hero's 
welcome.  I  think  It  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
nation. 

Before  thousands.  Prime  Minister 
Karamanlis  made  his  way  through 
Athens,  the  f  ountainhead  of  Greece's  an- 
cient democratic  tradition,  and  in  an 
address  to  the  crowds  he  called  for  that 
tradition's  rebirth.  He  asked  his  country- 
men for  help  in  propelling  Greece  toward 
a  new  era  of  national  prudence  and  to- 
ward a  new  time  of  national  patience. 

The  task  ahead  for  Mr.  Karamanlis 
will  be  a  difficult  one.  We  are  not  entirely 
sure  how  far  into  the  background  the 
military  leaders  have  receded.  There  is 
still  a  danger  of  future  intervention. 
Greece,  as  all  Exu-opean  countries,  faces 
severe  economic  problems  fueled  by  the 
massive,  oil-driven  inflation.  But  for  the 
first  time  in  7  years,  the  Greek  govern- 
ment will  have  the  support  of  its  people. 


source,  we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame  for     ^^^  ^^^  support  of  freedom -loving  na- 


the  consequences. 

National  Codnch.   on   Alcoholisk  Inc. — 
XsAbos-Management  CoMMrmiE 
James  M.  Roche  (Co-Chalrman),  Director, 
General  Motors  Corporation,  767  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  New  York  10022. 

Nicholas  A.  Pace,  M  D.  (Mr.  Roche's  Alter- 
nate), Medical  Director.  General  Motors,  767 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10032. 

Leonard  H.  Oolden&on.  Chairman,  Amerl- 


tlons  elsewhere  in  the  world.  So  I  am 
truly  hopeful  that  the  dark  shadow  of 
the  last  7  years  will  now  be  lifted  from 
Greek  life. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  hope  that  Mr. 
Karamanlis  will  realize  that  his  first  step 
should  be  the  withdrawal  of  all  troops 
and  any  other  military  presence  from 
Cyprus.  It  Is  time  for  peace  to  return  to 
that  troubled  Isle  and  It  is  time  for  the 


can  Broadcasting  Companies  Inc.,  1330  Ave-     *"^^   0^   bot'h   Greece   and   Turkey   to 
nue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  New  York     ^  removed.  It  is  my  hope  and  expecta- 
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Edmund  Martin,  Suite  310.  437  Main 
Street,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania  18018. 

Marlon  Sadler,  Director,  American  Airlines, 
1101  East  Calle  Elena,  Tucson,  Arizona  86718. 

William  P.  Tavoulareas.  President,  MobU 
Oil  Corporation.  160  E.  43  SUeet,  New  York. 
N.y.  10017. 

George  Meany  (Co-Chalrman),  President, 
AFL-CIO,  815  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  30006. 

Mr.  Leo  Perils,  Director  (Mr.  Meimy's  Alter- 
nate), Dept.  of  Community  Services,  AFL- 
CIO.  815  16th  St..  N.W.,  Washington,  DC, 
20006. 

I.  W.  Abel,  President,  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  Five  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania  15222. 

Al  H.  Chesser.  President,  United  Transpor- 
tation Union.  15401  Detroit  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44107. 

Pat  Greathouse.  Vice  President,  United 
AutomobUe  Workers.  80O0  East  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Michigan  48214. 

A.  F.  Groeplron.  President,  Oil,  Chemical 
and  Atomic  Workers  International  Union, 
P.O.  Box  2812,  1636  Champa  St.,  Denver, 
Colorado  80201. 

Charles  H.  PUlard,  President,  Intemauonal 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers.  1135  I5th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  30006 


tlon  that  Mr.  Karamanlis  will  help  ob- 
tain for  that  country  the  good  fortune 
that  has  so  recently  befallen  his. 

Mr.  Karamanlis"  recognition  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  Cyprus  is  most 
welcome,  and  should  put  an  end  to  the 
scheming  and  undermining  of  tb«s  tri- 
partite arrangements  which  have  gov- 
erned Cyprus  since  1960.  We  all  hope 
and  pray  for  rapid  success  at  the  Geneva 
peace  talks  which  are  commencing  to<lay. 


IN 


NEW  GOVERNMENT  IN  GREECE 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
with  great  Joy  and  relief  that  I  learned 
of  the  restoration  of  civilian  rule  to 
Greece.  The  niling  militaiy  Junta  there 
has  long  been  a  blight  on  the  picture  of 
Justice  and  humanity  in  the  world  and 
its  tactics  have  for  years  been  an  affront 
to  people  aroimd  the  globe. 


CONSUMER   HAS    A   FRIEND 
SENATE  BILL  707 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  call  at- 
tention to  an  editorial  appearing  in  one 
of  the  middle  Atlantic's  leading  news- 
papers, the  (Charleston,  W.  Va..  Gazette 
of  July  20,  1974.  entitled  "Consumer  Has 
a  Friend  in  Senate  Bill  707."  The  edito- 
rial reflects  a  concern  we  all  have  about 
setting  up  new  agencies  of  Government 
and  about  expanding  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. But  on  examining  the  present 
flaws  in  the  regulatory  process,  it  con- 
cludes, as  I  do.  that  that  process  needs 
the  input  of  an  informed  spokesman  ad- 
vocating the  views  of  consumers. 

The  editorial  reasons: 
Regulatory    agencies    don't    represent    the 
mass  of  Americans;  regulatory  agencies  rep- 
resent Big  Business  America. 

Although  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
may  never  Justify  expectations  of  Ite  spon- 
sors. If  It  functions  as  It  Is  suppceed  to  func- 
tion, one  federal  authority  finally  wlU  be 
standing  up  for  the  public  rather  than  the 
special  interests.  Indeed  If  this  agency  per- 
forms as  desired  traditional  regulatory  agen- 
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cl«s  Will  hmve  to  mend  traditional  habits  and 
discbarge  their  duties  pro  bono  publico. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion,  the  edi- 
torial urges  support  for  this  bill  on  the 
part  of  my  two  very  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia— ^the  highly  judicious  majority 
whip  and  the  very  talented  and  erudite 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  how  my  two  col- 
leagues will  actually  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure. But  I  do  know  that  both  have,  in 
the  past.  lent  consistent  support  for  the 
concept  of  an  independent  consumer 
advocacy  agency  and  for  so  many  other 
measures  which  have  had  the  effect  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  over  200  mil- 
lion American  consumei-s. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  In  the  Recobd  the  text  of 
the  excellent  editorial  from  the  Charles- 
ton Gazette,  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUoft's: 

CONSUME!  H*s  Fku^no  zs  Senati  Bill  707 
Most  Americans  ore  totally  discncbanted 
with  Big  Daddy  government,  and  rightly  so. 
Big  Daddy  government  u  bumblinj:,  dlsst- 
pative.  omcious.  arrogant.  Inbred. 

That's  why  so  many  Americans  are  so 
sxisplctowa  about  any  call  for  action  that 
provides  for  setting  up  another  federal 
agency  to  do  anything.  TheyVe  imd  it  up  to 
their  eyeballB  with  the  alphabet-aoiip  array 
of  federal  agencies  estabitshed  to  handle 
every  conceivable  problem  known  to  human- 
ity (and  more  than  a  few  not  knoa-n)  whose 
end  restilt  has  been  higher  taxes  and  scant 
relief  from  whatever  the  agencies  were 
founded  to  cure  or  to  prevent. 

NevertheleHB.  the  Gazette  urges  Sen  Jen- 
nings Randolph  and  Senate  Majority  Whip 
Robert  C.  Byrd  to  support  S-707  that  creates 
a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  at  Che  na- 
tional level. 

Senate  BlU  707  provides  the  American  con- 
sumer a  champion,  and  the  Lord  knows  the 
American  consumer  needs  someone  on  his 
side  for  a  change.  The  measure  Is  an  old,  old 
dream  of  Ralph  Nader  and  his  dedicated 
Raiders. 

Well  immedlAiely  concede  tliat  a  federal 
consumer  protection  agency  oightn't  to  be 
necessary.  Were  federal  regulatory  agencies 
doing  the  Job  they  should  be  doing  and  are 
required  to  do  by  law  this  brain  child  of 
Nader's  wouldn't  tie  needed. 

But  as  everybody  la.  or  shotUd  be  aware. 
federal  regulatory  agencies — Euch  as  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commlfifiion.  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
the  Federal  Communications  C<iQmitsslOQ  to 
name  but  four  of  the  many  control  agencies 
situated  In  Washington — no  longer.  If  they 
ever  did.  exiat  to  serve  the  public.  At  incep- 
tion a  regulatory  agency  U  kidnapped  and 
taken  over  by  the  enterprise  It  is  charged  to 
supervise. 

Regulatory  agencies  don't  represent  the 
mass  of  Americans;  regulatory  agencies  rep- 
resent Big  Business  America. 

Although  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
may  never  Justify  expectations  of  Its  spon- 
sors, if  it  funcuons  as  it  is  supposed  to  func- 
tion, one  federal  authority  finally  will  be 
standing  up  for  the  public  rather  than  the 
special  interests.  Indeed.  If  this  agency  per- 
forms as  desired,  traditional  regulatory 
agencies  wUt  have  to  mend  traditional  bablta 
and  discharge  their  duties  pro  bono  publico. 


July  25,  1974. 


INFLATION  BRANDED  A3  "PUBLIC 
ENEMY  NO.  1" 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  had  occasion  to  read  an  address  de- 
livered by  Gabriel  Hauge,  chairman  of 
the  Manufacturers  Hanover  Corp..  at  the 
Canadian  Financial  Conferencs  in  To- 
ronto, in  which  Mr.  Hauge  brands  infla- 
tion as  "Public  Enemy  No.  1."  This  was 
an  outstanding  address,  and  it  focuses 
attention  on  what  I  regard  as  the  most 
serious  problem  facing  the  United  States 
today,  surpassins  all  others  in  its  se- 
veritj  and  long-range  importance  to  the 
security  of  our  Nation. 

In  an  incisive  analysis  of  the  situation. 
Mr.  Hauge  points  to  excessive  Federal 
spending  as  one  of  the  major  culprits. 
I  could  not  agree  more,  and  one  did  not 
have  to  be  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  or  a 
Wall  Street  economist  to  be  able  to  pre- 
dict .some  years  ago  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  multi billion-dollar  deficit  spend- 
ing jy  the  United  States  at  home  and 
aU  over  the  world.  We  have  persisted  in 
a  domestic  policy  of  spending.jaoney  we 
do  not  aave  for  programs  Wedo  not  need 
and  continuing  to  pour  billions  of  dollars 
overseas  in  an  effort  to  play  policeman, 
banker,  and  Santa  Claus  for  the  whole 
world.  The  chickens  are  now  coming 
home  to  roost,  and  we  find  the  United 
Stales  faced  with  a  national  debt  of  al- 
most $500  billion,  more  than  the  indebt- 
edness of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined, and  rampant  inflation  which  robs 
the  working  people  of  their  earnings  and 
the  elderly  of  their  savings.  Moreover, 
inflation  has  been  a  major  force  in  con- 
tributing to  a  loss  05  confidence  by  the 
American  people  in -4heir -Government 
and  in  their  elected  leaders  which  is  so 
prevalent  throughout  the  Nation  today. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Hauge's 
address  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  folio  "s: 

Public  Enemt  No.  1 
(By  Gabriel  Hauge) 
It  has  been  well  observed  that,  when  the 
economic  history  of  the  20th  Centiiry  is  writ- 
ten, considerable  attention  will  be  accorded 
the  Great  Depression  of  the  '30a  and  the 
Great  Inflation  of  the  "TOs.  To  be  sure,  prices 
have  been  climbing  throughout  the  poet-war 
period,  but  recently  the  nature  of  Inflation 
seems  to  have  changed.  First.  It  began  to 
spread  from  country  to  country,  as  depres- 
sion did  in  the  1930a.  Now,  it  may  be  reach- 
ing that  psychological  2one  which.  If  pene- 
trated, threatens  substantial  disturbance 
around  the  world.  Inflation  la  Public  Enemy 
No.  1.  as  the  Vice  President  of  the  Umted 
Stotes  recently  declared. 

The  reality  Is  aU  the  more  acute  for  the 
United  States,  since  our  inflation  rate  has  his- 
torically tended  to  be  lower  than  that  of  most 
other  countries.  As  recently  as  a  year  ago,  the 
V3.  ranked  better  than  nearly  a  score  of 
major  Industrial  nations.  Since  then,  even  as 
prices  around  the  worki  splraUed  upward. 
our  InOatlon  rate  has  moved  ahead  of  almost 


half  of  these  countries  and  now  stands  at 
12  percent  for  this  year.  tTnderstandably,  thu 
fact  u  of  concern  to  Canadians,  since  your 
economy  and  ours  are  ao  closely  Interrelated. 
That  Inflation  in  high  dosage  Is  now  a 
worldwide  phenomenon  leaps  out  of  the 
latest  report  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development.  In  the 
year  ending  April  30,  consumer  prices  in  the 
24  OECD  countries  spurted  on  average  by  13.7 
percent,  compared  with  a  rate  of  7.7  percent 
for  1973. 

THE  CONSEQUENCES 

We  do  not  have  to  speculate  about  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  Inflation,  because  we  can 
see  them  all  about  us. 

We  see  the  best  of  our  citizens,  those 
who  have  saved  and  whose  savmgs  have 
built  our  country,  suffering  substantial  losses 
in  those  savings.  And  we  see  those  least  able 
to  fend  for  themselves,  the  poor  and  the 
elderly,  forced  to  suffer  disproportionately 
more  than  anyone  else  through  the  regressli-e 
taxation  that  inflation  actually  Is.  I  agree 
with  a  leading  spokesman  for  Congressional 
liberals  In  my  country  who  said  recently.  "In- 
flation is  the  most  reactionary  force  In  the 
world.'* 

We  see  people  beginning  to  question  the 
merit  of  saving.  According  to  consiuner  sur- 
veys, they  expect  bad  time.-;.  But  In  flat  con- 
tradiction to  all  past  normative  behavior. 
they  prefer  to  spend  rather  than  see  their 
savings  erode.  In  this  year's  first  qiiarter,  the 
savings  rate  fell  in  the  U.S.  to  6^4  percent 
from  the  previous  quarter's  7.3  percent.  No 
other  single  figure  poses  so  ominous  a  threat 
to  the  very  beart  of  our  economy,  for  It  is 
with  the  savings  of  the  people  that  the  sinews 
of  our  productive  strength  are  fashioned. 

High  rates  of  Inflation  seem  to  beguile  at 
least  some  businessmen  into  thinking  that 
their  earnings  are  tietter  than  they  are.  and 
Into  the  view  that  inflation  isn't  all  that  bod. 
Because  of  present  accounting  methods, 
pro&ts  tend  to  be  overstated  during  a  period 
of  inflation.  The  practice  Involves  charging 
only  the  historical  cost  of  physical  assets  con- 
sumed (fixed  assets  and  inventory),  rather 
than  current,  higher  replacement  Cfists. 
When  it  comes  time  to  replace  these  inven- 
tories or  build  new  factories,  many  business- 
men have  found  that  these  so-caUed  profits 
are  no  more  tangible  than  a  mirage  In  the 
desert.  Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  they  in- 
crease corporate  tax  liabilities,  understate- 
ment of  depreciation  allowances  and  inven- 
tory profits  may  actually  make  the  corpora- 
tion worse  off  after  taxes.  To  underline  the 
point,  in  a  report  that  appeared  In  Btaineas 
Week  not  long  ago.  its  editors  concluded  that 
after  the  effects  of  Inflation  were  ellmtnated. 
U.S.  corporate  earnings,  although  nocnlnally 
rising  some  25  percent  last  year,  were  no 
better  than  levels  reached  as  far  back  as  1965. 
Inflation  has  so  impacted  our  aggregate 
purchasing  power  that  It  has  Just  about  elim- 
inated progress  in  reducing  unemployment 
over  the  past  dozen -and-a-half  montlia.  For 
example,  in  the  autumn  of  1972.  the  unem- 
ployment raU  in  the  U.S.  was  about  5',^  per- 
cent- Yet  real  disposable  income,  Including 
transfer  payments,  dividends  and  Interest, 
rents,  and  related  items,  was  no  higher  at  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1974  than  it  was 
IS  months  earlier.  Income  earned  by  the 
sweat  of  our  collective  brows  has  done  even 
less  well.  If  one  looks  at  the  purchasing 
power  of  earnings  of  the  average  worker  in 
the  nonfarm  private  sector  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy, It  Is  dear  that  he  Is  no  better  off  today 
than  he  was  In  January.  1965. 

Inflation  operates  to  distort  economic 
policy  and  planning.  Pot  example,  the  way 
the  leading  economic  Indicators  In  my  coun- 
try are  constructed,  rising  prices  create  an 
llltxaory  appearance  of  strengtb.  Otir  govern- 
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ment's  series  of  such  indicators,  which  are 
looked  to  as  harbingers  of  economic  activity, 
rose  throughout  most  of  1973  and  early  1974, 
tr-.perlng  only  slightly  during  the  second  half 
Df  last  year.  However,  when  the  Influence  of 
layher  prices  Is  eliminated,  the  Indicators 
; '^e  less  favorable  today  than  at  any  time 
i'lce  September.  1972. 
Bsnking  data  also  reflect  the  disorienting 
i  .recta  of  inflation.  This  fact  has  made  the 
i'ederal  Reserve's  ]ob  of  conducting  mone- 
litiy  policy,  difficult  enough  in  a  time  of 
ihrouic  budget  deficits,  much  more  so.  When 
1  iilstfon  Is  high,  loan  demand  Is  strong  in 
(»rder  that  businessmen  can  finance  tnven- 
Mrv  accumulation  and  pay  tax  liabilities 
penersted  by  inventory  profits.  Strong  busi- 
ness loan  demand  can  Increase  the  money 
a.id  credit  aggregates  over  and  above  Federal 
Re-wne  intentions  due  to  our  fractional  re- 
serve system  and  the  custom  of  requiring 
compensating  balances.  When  you  add  to 
tills  the  fact  that  most  loans  to  business  are 
made  today  on  a  variable  rate  basis  so  as  to 
liilnlmlze  the  deterrent  effect  of  high  inter- 
est rates,  the  Federal  Reserve's  problem  be- 
comes even  stickler. 

Inflation  la  even  more  Insidious.  It  erodes 
the  very  fabric  of  our  society.  It  stimulates 
a  race  for  pay.  profit,  and  power.  It  sets 
group  against  group  In  a  feverish  contest 
for  slices  of  the  national  pie.  It  accelerates 
treadmill  consumer  spending.  It  encourages 
speculation  In  such  things  as  real  estate  and 
commodities  as  means  of  making  money,  and 
discourages  the  development  of  entrepre- 
neurial skills  vital  to  the  functioning  of  our 
society.  Moreover.  Its  soaring  ooet  threatens 
to  ioclaliae  many  private  educational  and 
charitable  activities.  Inflation  Is  a  dangerous 
disease,  not  "a  bad  \tt£ti"  or  an  "annoyance." 
as  It  was  pecenUy  characterlaed  by  two  lead- 
ing ecouomlsca.  I  say  to  you  with  all  gravity 
that  it  is  a  threat  to  our  society  that  is  real 
and  deeply  disturbing. 

THX  CAUSES 

How  did  we  get  to  this  perilous  point  In 
our  affairs?  The  question  is  in  no  way 
academic.  It  Is.  rather,  the  most  practical 
question  that  practical  men  can  ask. 

It  is  true  that  Inflation  is  worldwide  In 
scope.  Official  spokesmen  in  many  lands.  In 
at.emptlng  to  explain  their  own  Inflation. 
have  made  references  to  external  forces,  as  If 
in  the  words  of  Gottfried  Haberier.  "the  in- 
flation bacillus  had  flown  in  from  outer 
Bpaoe." 

Increases  in  petroleum -related  prices  have. 
of  course,  contributed.  But  the  Organlaatlon 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
has  calculated  that  lass  than  a  quarter  of  the 
consumer  price  Increases  In  the  past  six 
months  has  come  from  higher  prices  for  oil. 
And  since  the  consumer  price  Increases  for 
these  countries  average  13.7  percent  over  the 
past  year,  that  stlU  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be 
accounted  for.  even  after  noting  the  ad- 
verse weather  conditions  affecting  agrlcul-  \ 
ture  in  many  areas  during  1973.  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  anchovies  off  Peru,  and  the 
presence  of  a  worldwide  Industrial  boom. 

There  is.  I  believe,  a  growing  understand- 
ing that  the  roots  of  InflaUon  go  deeper  than 
these  transitory  events.  Any  canvass  of  the 
causes  should  first  acknowledge  that,  his- 
torically. Inflation  has  not  been  inherent  In 
our  system.  For  150  years,  ending  In  1945,  we 
enjoyed  In  the  US.,  with  only  occasional 
spurts  of  short-lived  inflation,  a  generally 
suble  price  structure.  Ttie  wholesale  prleea 
on  average  in  our  country  were  no  higher  In 
:';)46thaull.  1705. 

A  jobs  atawicrd 

After  World  War  H.  we  beard  more  axtd 
more  about  what  was  magnificently  termed 
the  revolutkn  of  rittng  expectatlon«."  vnth 
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it  came  the  emphasis  on  maximizing  eco- 
nomic growth.  This  new  accent  took  many 
forms  In  many  places.  In  the  U.S..  a  principal 
expression  was  the  passage  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  which  directed  public 
poUcy  almost  singie-mindedly  toward  achiev- 
ing national  employment  objectives.  Coming 
oa  the  heels  of  World  War  II  and  with  terri- 
ble memories  of  the  preceding  Great  Depres- 
sion stUl  fresh  in  mind,  this  preoccupation 
was  understandable.  Enactment  of  the  law, 
however,  put  us,  in  effect,  on  a  Jobs-standard 
for  Judging  the  performance  of  the  economy. 
The  cost  to  us  has  become  very  great.  With 
time,  we  have  found  that  the  unemployment 
rate  Is  not  an  adequate  measure  of  resource 
utilization. 

It  has  been  said  that  generals  are  always 
preparing  to  fight  the  last  war.  John  Kenneth 
Galbralth  has.  in  a  similar  vein,  indicted 
economists.  "To  them."  he  says,  "unemploy- 
ment Is  the  great  enemy.  They  don't  seem  to 
realize  that  Inflation  Is  far  more  serious  than 
unemployment."  While  I  don't  always — or 
often — agree  with  my  friend.  Ken  Galbralth. 
he  Is  right  as  rain  on  this  vital  matter.  I  sus- 
pect that  the  95  percent  of  our  work  force 
now  gainfully  empolyed  agree  with  him.  too. 
And  I  suspect  that  they  Are  far  in  advance  of 
numy  economists  and  ^fu bile  ofllclols  on  this 
point. 

The  inflationary  bias  imparted  to  the 
economy  by  this  philosophy  has  ramified  in 
many  ways.  In  the  private  sector.  It  has  served 
to  provide  Industry  and  labor  with  a  solvent 
for  some  of  their  problems.  Business  has  ac- 
cepted higher  labor  costs  because  It  believed 
it  could  not  resist  them  and  could  pass  tbem 
along  to  the  consumer;  labor  accepted  higher 
prices  because  It  hoped  to  get  higher  pay 
and  in  the  process  beat  the  game. 
The  jmbHc  sector 
Another  manifestation  of  the  inflationary 
bias  Is  the  huge  government  Involvement 
that  has  resulted.  Let  me  give  you  an  exam- 
ple. In  the  1930s,  total  government  spending 
in  the  VS.  took  10  percent  of  the  groas 
national  product.  In  the  last  ten  years,  tt 
took  23  percent.  In  the  "SOs.  as  in  the  last 
10  years,  unemployment  stood  at  4.6  per- 
cent. The  difference  Is  that  in  the  ItOs,  the 
consumer  price  Index  was  stable  on  average 
compared  to  an  ai'erage  annual  rise  of  4 
percent  In  the  last  10  years.  Iliese  figures 
Indicate  that  government  did  not  reduce 
the  rate  of  Joblessness,  although  this  wae 
the  paramount  national  objectlv*. 

What  government  did  accomplish  was  to 
create  and  Indeed  to  Institutionalize  a  strong 
base  for  our  present  inflation.  Its  fiscal  di- 
mension Is  clear  from  a  recent  comment  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  E.  Simon. 
who  pointed  out  that  It  took  us  186  years  to 
spend  tlOO  bllUon  annually,  but  only  nine 
years  more  to  get  to  $300  billion,  and  only 
four  years  after  that  to  exceed  9300  blUlon. 
Fiscal  theory  earlier  had  called  for  budget 
deficits  in  bad  years,  to  be  compensated  for 
by  surpluses  in  good  years.  In  the  past  30 
years,  however,  we  have  had  only  six  bad 
years  but  deficits  in  31.  Rationalizing  thl« 
deluge  of  deficits  was  the  replacement  of  the 
cyclically  balanced  budget  by  the  full-em- 
ployment budget  concept,  which  calls  for 
budget  deficits  when  the  economy  is  operat- 
ing short  of  full  employment.  And  that,  by 
the  present  faulty  criterion  of  4  percent  un- 
employment as  defining  full  emplovment, 
has  been  most  of  the  time. 
Miscalculations 
Infiatlon  has  resulted  also  from  misjudg- 
ing the  ability  of  the  VS.  economy  to  grow 
because  we  only  dimly  underwood  the  Impact 
of  three  forces. 

Flnt.  thov  was  a  failure  to  perceive  earty 
enough  that  the  structure  of  the  labtv  fma 
bad  changed   signlflcanUy   in   recent   yewm. 


Whereas  a  Jobless  rate  of  i  percent  may  have 
correctly  represented  full  employment  dur- 
ing the  1S508  and  early  19«08,  towaid  the  end 
of  that  decade  more  people  from  higher  un- 
employment-prone groups,  such  a&  women 
and  teenager>i,  entered  the  labor  force.  These 
changes  have  bad  the  effect  of  lowering  efftc- 
tive  full  employment  from  96  percent  of  the 
labOT  force  to  95  percent  or  perhaps  even 
less. 

SecoLd.  there  has  becu  a  n-.isjudgmeni 
concernln  growth  in  the  capacity  of  Ameri- 
can tndustrj-  to  produce.  Since  the  m:dd]e 
1960s,  when  laws  were  first  passed  concern- 
ing industry's  Impact  on  the  environment. 
most  business  capital  spending,  after  adjust- 
ment  for  inflation,  has  gone  to  pay  for  cost- 
ller  machines  and  factories  10  comply  wiih 
these  environmental  reqiUrements.  Actual 
aggregate  expansion  of  capacity  has  proved 
to  be  less  than  was  believed  to  be  the  case 
Discovery  of  this  and  other  capacity  Umiia- 
iions  has  dawned,  but  late,  and  at  severe  ii- 
flittionary  cost. 

A  third  factor  affecting  the  availabiJitv  oi 
supplies  to  our  domestic  mal-keta  was  the 
early  mlajudgment  of  the  Impact  of  the  new 
regime  of  exchange  rates  on  the  U-S.  Al- 
though promoting  calmness  on  the  interna- 
tional monetary  aeasi.  t>ack  on  shore  floating 
has  tended  In  many  cases  to  weaken  dia- 
clpllne  that  governments  should  encourage 
In  domestic  economies.  While  minimizing 
widespread  outflows  of  funds  lu  response  to 
differences  in  Infiatlon  rates,  interest  rate^, 
of  economic  conditions  in  general,  floating 
exchange  rates,  by  their  near-lnstantancous 
reaction  to  these  pressures  in  the  form  of 
changes  in  exchange  rates,  altered  demand 
and  supply  in  foreign  trade.  In  the  case  of 
th  OS.,  last  year  the  floating  rale  system 
permitted  the  dollar's  value  to  sink  so  low 
that  It  had  the  effect  of  making  VJB.  products 
extremely  attractive  m  world  markets.  This 
hicentlve  sucked  large  supplies  out  of  our 
country,  while  at  the  same  time  limiting  im- 
pKjrts  since  they  became  more  expensive 
Whatever  floating  did  for  our  balance  of 
trade,  inflation  was  exacert>ated. 

Taking  these  three  factors  into  account 
it  appears  our  potential  to  supply  domestic 
markets  has  grown  imce  1969,  not  at  the 
4.3  percent  recently  stated  by  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advlsera—and  not.  I'm 
afraid,  even  at  the  4  percent  rate  to  which 
that  figure  was  later  reduced — but  at  closer 
to  8  percent.  Even  with  the  substautUI  »13 
billion  decline  m  real  QNP  in  this  year's  fire* 
quarter,  we  appear  to  he  still  operating  at  or 
very  near  overall  potential  domestic  capacity. 
That  Infiatlon  was  encouraged  In  this  envi- 
ronment is  not  surprising. 

THE  BATTLE  PLAN 

Let  me  say  at  onoe  that  any  lasting  vic- 
tory over  Inflation  must  begin  with  you  and 
me,  the  cltlaenry.  Tou  and  I  must  find  ways 
to  moderate  the  "revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations," lest  Is  scorch  ua  aU  m  an  infla- 
tionary firestorm.  We  must  find  effective 
ways  of  getting  across  this  plain  truth:  If 
we  try  to  achieve  rapidly  rising  private  and 
public  standards  of  Uving  at  the  same  time. 
we  are  going  to  find  it  costly  and  abortive 
t.  Commitment 

I  must  acknowledge  that  there  are  tIio*e 
who  would  appease  inflation  by  trying  to 
dcvias  ways  to  live  with  it.  such  as  general 
Indexation.  I  take  strong  exception  to  In- 
dexing or  any  other  simUar  palliative.  It 
does  not  get  at  the  fundamental  cause  of 
Inflation:  the  disequUibrlum  between  the 
demand  and  eupply  of  goods.  By  boostinB 
Incomes  In  proportion  to  price  rises,  index- 
ing at  best  merely  perx>etuates  the  disequilib- 
rium. Moreover,  by  myving  It  easier  for 
people  to  live  with  Inflation,  general  escala- 
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tor  arrangements  would  gravely  weaken  the 
tlisclpUne  that  is  needed  to  conduct  business 
and  government  affairs  prudently  and  effi- 
cleuily.  For  inttation  anticipated  is.  Indeed, 
innatlon  accelerated.  The  more  people  are 
promtaed  a  way  to  live  with  inflation,  the 
leiB  reason  they  have  to  take  steps  to  correct 
ic.  The  possibility  of  aggravating  economic 
inequities  seems  great.  Nor  do  I  see  how 
a  comprehensive  indexing  of  the  US  econ- 
omy would  cope  with  the  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  outstanding  contracts  and 
that  savers  now  hold  In  bank  deposits,  sav- 
ings and  loan  shares,  and  Insurance  reserves. 
It  is  worth  DoUng  that  the  moat  celebrated 
example  of  comprehensive  Indexation,  Brazil, 
mav  well  be  in  the  process  of  coming  apart 
At  the  seams. 

Nor  are  prlce-and-pay  controls  the  solu- 
tion. In  the  US.  we  have  taken  a  good  look 
at  what  two  freezes  and  four  phaaea  of  this 
economic  process  have  done  to  our  economy 
aiid  we  do  not  like  it. 

2.   Pacing  Demand   To  Rcitource$ 

Public  attitudes  are  the  fundamental 
underlying  cause  of  our  Uiflalionarv  prob- 
lem, and  excess  government  spending  trans- 
lates these  attitudes  Into  a  powerful  force 
for   raising    prices.   When   I    reflect   on    the 


MONETARY   POLICY 

Once  fiscal  discipline  la  restored,  the  task 
of  monetary  policy  will  he  more  ea«;ily  ac- 
complished. Although  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
man Arthur  Burns  ts  doing  a  courageous  Job 
to  conducting  U.8.  monetary  policy  In  an 
effort  to  stem  the  inflation  tide,  the  fre- 
quency and  magnitude  of  government  bor- 
rowings effectively  circumscribe  how  tight 
monetary  policy  can  be.  The  Pre>>idenfB  new 
chief  economic  coordinator.  Kenneth  Rush, 
is  right  when  he  says  that  monetary  policy 


tri^I.  Because  of  our  unsatisfactory  recent 
experience.  I  do  not  fear  it  would  be  a  way 
to  slip  back  Into  a  system  of  permanent  pay 
and  price  controls. 

G.  Private  sector  responsiWafy 
The  private  sector  as  well  has  an  Impor- 
tant role  to  play  m  the  inflation  fight.  Busi- 
ness and  labor  must  look  to  the  elimination 
of  depression -bom  restrictions  on  production 
and  services,  and  find  other  solutions  to  mat- 
ters m  their  control  than  passing  them  on 


should   remain    restrictive    long   enough    to     *^    consumers   to   constantly   higher   prices. 


work.  In  my  view,  the  Federal  Reserve  should 
keep  a  steady  hand  on  the  monetary  tiller, 
turning  toward  neither  ease  nor  extreme 
tightness,  and.  mo<st  important,  to  stay  the 
course.  In  t^rms  of  growth  In  the  money  and 
credit  aggregates,  the  target  range  should 
gradually  be  lowered  as  the  federal  budget 
turns  to  a  better  performance.  The  "steady- 
stale"  target  should  he  no  more  than  h.Mf 
recent  growth  rates. 

I  Have  placed  main  emphasis  on  this  pre- 
scription for  dealing  with  the  fever  of  in- 
flation on  pacing  demand  through  effective 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  because  without 
that  nothing  else  will  avail.  That  this  policy 
is  necessary  but  not  sufficient,  however.  Is 


benevolent  role  proclaimed  by  governments     becoming  clearer  as  lime  goes  i 


these  days.  I  recall  the  words  of  a  ntoet*enth 
century  Utopian  socialist.  Etienne  Cabet, 
who  wrote.  "Nothing  la  impossible  for  a  gov- 
ernment that  wants  the  good  of  the  people." 
Fiscal  Policy 
As  citizens  we  have  been  demandtog  more 


3.  Supply  Management 
Other  things  can  and  should  be  done  to 
reduce  inflation  and  especially  the  expecta- 
tion of  Inflation,  such  as  encouragement  to 
industry  to  expand  capacity.  Because  of  the 
ravages  of  Inflation,  even  today's  accelerated 


from  government  than  we  are  witling  to  pay     depreciation  allowances  do  not  permit  busl- 
.-_     . .._.   ..  nesses  to  establish  a  reserve  sufficient  to  re- 

place existing  machinery  and  office  and 
factory  buildings.  Tax  laws  and  regulations 
should  address  themselves  to  this  and  re- 
lated problems  of  business, 

We  should  get  rid  of  a  mass  of  old  laws, 
regulations,  and  programs  that  have  tended 
to    boost   prices    by    promoting    inefficiency. 


for.  As  an  essential  part  of  any  su^cessfiU 
resistance  to  inflation,  we  must  pay  our  way 
to  the  public  sector  and  then  some  for  the 
next  few  years.  I  recognize  that  much  of 
the  annual  budget  in  my  country  consists 
of  so-called  "uncontroUables."  programs  for 
which  increases  in  outlays  are  virtually 
mandated  by  law.  But  I  agree  with  Treasury 


Secretary  Simon  when  he  declared  in  pretty     ^^«  ix&ve  made  great  strides  In  dismantling 


uncomplicated  language.  "The  idea  that  75 
percent  of  the  budget  is  uncontrollable  Is 
a  cop-out."  The  time  has  come  when  we 
muse  re-examine  these  programs  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  overriding  fight  against  infla- 
tion. 

It  is  clear  that  we  should  have  run  a 
substantial  budget  surplus  two  years  ago, 
tost«ad  of  the  933  bUllon  deficit  ActuaUv  re- 
corded m  fiscal  year  1972-73.  We  should  have 
had  au  even  bigger  surplus  la-=t  year,  but 
instead  we  ran  a  $14.3  billion  deficit.  For 
1973-1974.  the  Administration  projects  a 
deficit  of  -only"  a3',^  billion,  whUe  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  beginning  July  i,  a  rL«e  in  th« 
deficit  to  «ll',i  billion  is  anticipated.  Al- 
though the  new  fiscal  year  begins  soon.  It  U 
not  too  late  for  the  Adminlstrntion  and  the 
Congress  to  tie  Into  the  task  of  ellmlnBtlng 
this  deficit.  Moreover.  Congress  should  hold 
the  Itoe  against  a  tax  cut  which  would  be  the 
wrong  mea.'iure  at  the  UT"!ig  time.  As  part  of 
fiscal  reform,  we  must  rehabtlltste  or  aban- 
don the  full-employment  budget  concept.  It 
has  been  a  flecal  mischiefmakcr  nnd  worse. 


the  old  farm  program,  but  there  remain  such 
matters  as  featherbeddlng  rules  in  labor- 
management  agreements  and  in  laws,  restric- 
tive local  building  codes,  and  some  antitrust 
practices  which  tend  to  limit  competition. 
4.  Employment  goals 

In  order  to  give  the  battle  against  infla- 
tion the  priority  it  deserves,  the  Congress 
should  amend  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
to  give  price  stability  equal  status  with  high. 
employment  Pumping  up  aggr^ate  demand 
sufficiently  to  help  some  more  of  the  work 
force  to  obtain  Jobs  at  great  inflationary  cost 
to  the  96  percent  already  employed  Is  an  ob- 
solete view  that  deserves  cold  hard  scrutiny 
and  a  search  for  altemntives. 

Part  of  the  answer  to  thLs  dilemma  lies 
In  strengthening  unemployment  insurance 
mea-«iures.  Another  may  be  the  acceptance 
by  governments  at  all  levels  of  the  role  of 
"employer  of  last  resort."  Many  Jobs  that 
need  doing  require  little  skill,  but  in  our 
technologically  advanced  system  canuot  be 
Justified  economically  in  the  private  sector. 
Such  Important  tasks  as  helping  to  keep  our 


In  a  related  area,  I  am  cheered  ihnt  th«  .■»■„  i"  — • — "  '"  —-»-"«* 
Co>igrf3.Moi,al  budget  prSJ4  .rihout  o  be  t  ™,  ''w^^f'^^*  "l*  """"P  ""  "- 
remedltd.  Bills  th.t  would  inteBra°r,p°nd!  "°  uL  ,  '  '"".  ^"'^"  *''=  "^""o*'™' 
mg  and  uxlng  dMUlon.  have  pisMd  both  J"*'"''  "'  °""'  continent  could  be  assisted 
our  House  and  Senate  and  have  been  an-  ""'""K"  »  well-concelrcd  public  employ- 
proved  by  a  Conference  Committee  This  leg-  '"•"'  program  which  could  bring  about  a 
Islation  would  overhaul  drastically  the  way  worthwhile  cut  In  the  unemployment  rate  at 
Congress  considers  the  lederal  budget  and  '>'^'^=P"''"e  cost, 
decides  where  funds  are  to  be  spent.  If  J-  JfonKorinj;  slabiluufion 
passed,  this  measure  would  marlt  the  strong-  To  help  dampen  inflation  and  the  exoec- 
est  Congressional   effort   m  years  to  assert  tatlon  of  Inflation  we  ma\r  verv  wmi  n^J^t^ 

■^            ^  ""y-  This  Btrllces  me  as  an  Idea  worthy  of  a     can  array  pubUc  priorities  and  reach  a  sen- 


Critical  to  this  Issue,  of  course,  Is  the  Im- 
provement ol  productivity.  It  is  true  that. 
•Anything  we  can  do.  we  can  do  better." 

Banking  and  flnauclal  Institutions  clearly 
have  their  responsibility.  In  the  conduct  of 
our  affairs,  we  must  strike  a  balance  between 
lively  enlrepreneurship  and  plain  old-fash- 
ioned prudence.  In  the  financial  business,  so 
affected  with  the  public  Interest,  sound  man- 
agement is  more  than  ever  a  compellinR 
imperative  today. 

7.  International  Monntary  Re/orm 

Reform  of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem should  encourage  effective  stabilization 
policies  In  individual  countries  through  a 
set  of  arrangements  with  Incentives  and 
sanctions,  le..  carrots  and  sticks.  It  would 
appear  that  the  choice  between  a  par-value 
system  with  flexibility  and  a  floating  system 
with  rules  is  not  all  that  great.  However 
neither  wiu  work  unless  each  country  puts 
forth  its  best  efforts  to  maintain  the  health 
of  its  own  currency.  International  coopera- 
tion is  clearly  more  than  ever  the  sine  qua 
non  of  living  together  on  this  terrestrial  ball 
I  cite  the  commitment  against  the  use  of 
trade  restrictions  to  cope  with  oil-cost  dam- 
ssc  to  balance  of  payment  equilibrium  in 
mouy  countries.  I  note  as  weu  the  recent 
progress  of  the  C-2C1  In  Washington.  Indis- 
pensable as  It  Is,  however,  International  co- 
operation must  never  become  an  escape 
mechanism  from  the  rigors  of  doing  what 
each  of  us  knows  must  be  done  at  home. 

TMS    CHALLEnOE 

Inflation  can  be  subdued.  It  does  not  have 
the  sanction  of  history.  It  Is  not  Inevitable. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  sought  to  set  forth 
what  might  be  called  a  consensus  program 
of  action.  Its  demands  on  any  one  of  us  or 
any  group  to  which  we  and  other  citizens 
belong  are  modest.  Its  cumulative  effect,  how 
ever,  can  be  decisive.  It  means  tempering  otir 
aspirations  with  that  degree  of  moderation 
that  alone  can  insure  their  satisfaction;  it 
means  according  a  prime  place  In  our  eco- 
nomic goals  to  the  Integrity  of  our  money: 
it  means  embracing  confident  policies  toward 
the  future  instead  of  the  fear  and  restric- 
tiouism  born  of  depression;  It  means  some 
throttling  back  of  the  pressure  of  demand 
on  resources  until  they  expand:  it  means  do- 
Ing  not  only  "our  best."  but  what  we  know 
is  required  in  fiscal  and  monetary  policy;  it 
me:ins  widening  supply  bottlenecks:  It  means 
building  an  Interdependent  International 
economy  on  the  foundation  of  sturdy  na- 
t.onal  economies. 

Succeas  In  tills  grand  enterprise  rides  with 
you  Slid  me  as  citizens  of  our  countries.  We 
must  commit  our  Influence,  whatever  it  be. 
wherever  we  are — in  the  corporate  board 
room.  In  the  councils  of  labor,  of  agricul- 
ture, of  the  professions — to  rally  opinion  to 
the  fight.  You  and  I  know  that  when  eco- 
nomics Is  really  Important.  It  tiecomes 
politics,  so  as  citizens  we  must  make  it  polit- 
ically rewarding  for  public  officials  to  give 
primacy  to  the  Inflation  battle.  It  makes  no 
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filble  Judgment  for  their  achievement  over 
time. 

Without  this  commitment  from  you  and 
me.  the  fight  for  an  honest  ctirrency  will  be 
lost  and  the  result  will  be  economic  frustra- 
tion and  social  stress  which  can  strato  to 
the  peril  point  the  fabric  of  our  common  life. 
If  that  happens,  the  dire  event  ^'111  trace  to 
a  failure  of  nerve.  But,  with  our  commit- 
ment, I  have  no  doubt  that  so  honest  a 
cause  can  prevail. 


IMPOUNDMENT  REPORT 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  luis 
released  its  report  on  "Budgetary  Re- 
serves as  of  June  30,  1974."  This  Is  the 
last  of  the  quarterly  reports  required  by 
the  Federal  Impoundment  and  Informa- 
tion Act,  as  amended.  A  new  series  of 
impoundment  reports  will  be  required  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  which  was 
signed  Into  law  on  July  12,  1974. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  effective 
reporting  of  Impoimdments  for  several 
years,  I  authored  the  Federal  Impound- 
ment and  Information  Act  of  1972,  and 
messages  for  proposed  Impoundments — 
ever  since  that  time  we  have  tried  here 
in  Congress  to  make  those  reports  more 
comprehensive  and  more  useful.  A  num- 
ber of  constructive  changes  were  made  in 
response  to  om-  recommendations.  But 
the  reports  never  Uved  up  to  what  we 
felt  was  needed. 

We  are  about  to  embark  on  a  wholly 
new  reporting  procedure.  Title  X  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  requires  two  types  of  special 
one  for  rescissions  and  one  for  deferrals. 

In  the  case  of  proposed  rescissions, 
unless  both  Houses  of  Congress  complete 
action  on  a  "rescission  bill"  within  45 
days,  the  budget  authority  must  be  made 
available  for  obligation.  Thus,  the  Presi- 
dent must  receive  the  support  of  boUi 
Houses  within  a  specified  time  period. 

In  the  case  of  proposed  deferrals.  If 
either  House  passes  an  "impoundment 
resolution"  disapproving  the  request,  the 
budget  authority  must  be  made  available 
for  obligation.  Under  this  procedure  the 
burden  Is  on  one  House  to  overturn  a 
deferral  request.  The  act  also  requires 
ciunulative  monthly  reports  of  proposed 
rescissions,  reservations,  and  deferrals. 

On  June  21.  1974.  when  the  Senate 
acted  on  the  conference  version  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act.  I  engaged  In  an  extensive 
colloquy  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  <Mr.  Ervin).  That  dia- 
log spelled  out  In  considerable  detail  our 
expectations  with  regard  to  future  Im- 
poundment reports.  In  particular,  the 
quality  of  reports  for  policy  Impound- 
ments must  be  of  the  highest  order,  with 
special  treatment  and  narrative  in  place 
of  the  generalized  codes  used  in  the 
quarterly  impoundment  reports.  Policy 
proposals  are  to  be  higlillghted  and  given 
individual  attention,  perhaps  by  being 
set  aside  in  a  separate  section.  This  will 
enable  a  Member  of  Congress  to  focus 
his  attention  Immediately  on  the  signifi- 
cant actlona. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  this  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  along  with  the  July  15  cover 
letter  from  OMB  Director  Ash  to  Vice 
President  Ford. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

ExrcUTTVE   OmCB    OF   THE   PitESXIlCIfT. 

Washington.  DC.  July  IS.  1B74. 
Hon.  Gebai4>  R.  Foan, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mb.  PacsroENT:  The  enclosed  report 
Is  submitted  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Im- 
poundment and  Information  Act.  as 
amended.  In  accordance  with  ttiat  Act,  the 
report  is  being  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
aiid  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  will  be  published  in  tiic 
Federal  Register. 

This  Is  the  final  report  under  the  Federal 
Impotmdment  and  Information  Act,  which 
was  repealed  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  The 
reporu  required  by  the  Congresalonal 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  will 
begin  as  soon  as  reporting  procediures  can  be 
InsMtuted. 

Sincerely, 

Boy  r.  Ash, 

Director. 

BencrTART  EcsiRvrs  as  or  June  30.  1974 

THt   APPORTIONMENT   AND   aESFEV.ITION    OF 
rt:KOS  P50CESS 

The  Antldeficlency  Act  (31  D£.C.  665  > 
requires,  with  certain  exceptions,  that  all 
appropriations,  funds,  and  contract  author- 
ity be  apportioned  so  as  to:  pre%'ent  obliga- 
tion of  funds  in  a  manner  which  would 
require  deficiency  or  supplemental  appro- 
priations; achieve  the  moet  effective  and  eco- 
nomical use  of  amounts  made  avaUable:  pro- 
vide for  contingencies;  and  effect  savings. 
The  Act  also  requires  that  apportionments 
shall  be  reviewed  at  least  four  Umes  each 
year,  and  It  authorizes  reapportionments  and 
the  establishment  of  reserves.  TTie  authority 
granted  by  this  Act  is  exercised  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
under  authority  delegated  by  the  President. 

Apportionments  specify  the  amounts  that 
may  be  obll^ted  during  specific  time  periods. 
usually  within  the  current  fiscal  year.  In 
some  cases,  specific  provisions  of  law  provide 
that  funds  should  be  available  over  a  period 
longer  than  one  year.  In  cases  where  the 
amount  of  contract  authority  available  a  year 
In  advance  is  specified  by  law.  a  distinction  Is 
made  in  the  accompanying  report  (Attach- 
ment D)  between  the  1974  and  1975  programs. 

The  practice  of  withholding  some 
amounts — "reserving"  them— from  appor- 
tionment, either  temporarily  or  for  longer 
periods.  Is  one  of  long-standing  tind  has  been 
exercised  by  all  recent  administrations  as  a 
customary  part  of  financial  management.  The 
Antldeficlency  Act  authorizes  the  withhold- 
ing of  funds  from  apportionment  to  provide 
for  contingencies  or  to  effect  savings  made 
pos.sible  by  or  through  changes  In  require- 
ments, greater  efllciency  of  operations,  or 
other  developments  subsequent  to  the  date 
on  which  the  funds  were  made  available. 
When  funds  are.  by  law.  made  available 
beyond  the  current  fiscal  year,  they  are  gen- 
erally not  fully  apportioned  in  the  current 
year.  The  unapporttoned  part  is  withheld  to 
ise  released  later  for  uec  in  subsequent  years, 
as  required. 

In  some  legislative  and  appropriation  ac- 
tions, tbe  Congress  has  required  the  with- 
holding of  q>eclfied  funds.  For  example,  the 
1973  Agriculture -Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  ApprofMlatlon  Aet  (Public 
Law    93-S99)    explicitly    required    Thst    an 


amount  be  plaoed  In  leaerve  pending  an 
administrative  determination  of  need.  In 
other  eases,  notably  the  1975  Labor-HBW 
Approprtatlonfi  Act  (Public  Law  93-193) . 
Congress  hoa  au  thorlzed  Xhe  withhold- 
ing from  obllgaUon  and  expenditure  of  speci- 
fied amounts  or  percentages  of  appropriated 
funds.  A  table  showing  tbe  amounts  with- 
held under  Public  Law  93-192  is  Attachment 
A  to  this  report.  A  Blmilar  withholding  was 
authorized  by  the  93rd  Congress  in  the  Agri- 
culture-Environmental and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Appropriation  Act  of  197*.  The  Act 
provided  an  indefinite  authorization  to  make 
lasured  loans  in  the  Rural  Electrification  and 
Telephone  HevoUIng  Fund  as  follows  (dol- 
lars in  milhons* : 


t)«ctrk  kiAns 


Total. 


7n 


200 


ihd 


The  1974  authority  to  spend  debt  receipu 
to  finance  loan  activity  was  apportioned  at 
tbe  •758  mUUon  level. 

In  yet  another  case.  Congress  has  made 
funds  available  only  upon  tbe  arrival  oX  cer- 
tain contingencies.  Tbe  1974  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  (Public  Law  93>246  seu 
aside  a  contingency  reserve  for  the  Interior 
Department's  Office  of  OU  and  Ga£  which  is 
to  t>ecome  available  only  upon  eiuwtment 
of  emergency  energy  legislation. 

These  Congressional  directives  are,  how- 
ever, the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
Most  reserves  are  established  at  tbe  initia- 
tive of  the  Executive  Branch  and  are  based 
on  operational  knowledge  of  the  status  of 
specific  projects  or  activities.  For  example, 
when  a  particular  objective  can  be  accom- 
plished at  less  cost  than  had  been  antici- 
pated when  the  appropriation  was  mode,  a 
reserve  assures  that  savings  can  be  realised 
and,  if  appropriate,  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury. In  other  cases,  apportionments  some- 
times await  (I)  development  by  the  affected 
agencies  of  approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. (2)  completion  of  studies  for  the  effec- 
tive use  of  the  funds.  Including  necessary 
coordination  with  the  other  Federal  and 
non-Federal  parties  that  might  be  involved, 
(3)  establishment  of  a  necessary  organiza- 
tion and  designation  of  accountable  oOlcers 
to  manage  tbe  programs,  or  (4)  the  arrival 
of  certain  contingencies  under  which  tbe 
funds  must  by  statute  be  made  available 
(e.g..  certain  direct  Federal  credit  aids  when 
private  sector  loans  are  not  available ) .  From 
time  to  time,  reserves  are  established  for 
tbe  purpose  of  conforming  to  the  require- 
ments of  other  laws. 

An  example  Is  the  Executive's  respons:- 
blllty  to  stay  within  the  statutory  limitailo:i 
on  the  outstanding  public  debt. 

Most,  but  not  all,  funds  provided  by  the 
Congress  are  subject  to  the  apportloument 
process.  Subsection  (f  1  of  the  Antldeficlency 
Act  authorizes  a  series  of  exemptions.  Tem- 
porary continuing  appropriations  are  ex- 
empt from  the  apportionment  process  (Pub- 
lic Law  93-52.  as  amended.  Section  103}. 
Appropriations  provided  luider  sucb  tem- 
porary continuing  appropriation  acts  are 
usually  indefinite  in  amount.  In  addition. 
some  laws  establish  funding  arrangements 
which  are  eitber  outside  tbe  apportionment 
process  or  require  Executive  determinations 
before  they  become  subject  to  apportion- 
ment. The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  1972  (PubUc  Law  B2-S00).  for  exam- 
ple, veaU  dlacrettoB  In  (be  AdaUnlstrator 
of  the  EnTtronmental  Protection  Agency  to 
allot  less  than  the  maximum  amounts  au- 
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thorlzed  by  the  Act".  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  authority  to  make  contracts  does 
not  exUt  until  the  allotment  is  made.  Con- 
i.-»quently.  fund  availability  (budget  au- 
ihortty)  exists  only  when  allotments  ax« 
made  and  only  allotted  funds  move  through 
i!ic  apportionment  process.  At  this  date, 
funds  authorized  by  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
iMtion  Control  Act  have  been  allotted  on 
the  foUowmg  basis  (dollars  tn  billions) : 


AuUiofind 

AMIxl 

2 

4 

Uiulloited 

1974 . 

1975 

5 

6 
7 

3 
3 
3 

Funding  of  certain  hous-ing  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Houslug  ai;d  Urban  De- 
velopment (HXTO)  presents  a  unique  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  apportionment  proc- 
ess. For  five  housing  programs,  the  Congress 
provides  commitment  authority  that  allows 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  sign  long-term  con- 
tracts requiring  annual  payments  to  specific 
housing  units.  The  commitment  authority  Is 
not  subject  to  the  apportionment  (and  thus 
the  re.'iervet  process  since  it  does  not  repre- 
sent obllgatlonal  authority  of  a  given  year. 
Rather,  It  represents  an  authorization  to  en- 
ter Into  contracts  which  will  result  in  a  re- 
quirement for  obllgatlonal  authority  (pay- 
ments»  in  each  of  the  years  covered  by  the 
contract.  Current  plans  anticipate  that  the 
commitments  for  annual  payments  will  be 
some  $299  million  under  the  level  made 
available  by  the  Congress  for  lour  of  these 
programs,  if  used,  the  *299  million  of  au- 
thority could  result  in  outlays  of  up  to  $10 
billion  over  the  life  of  the  contracts.  As  the 
payments  under  the  contracts  come  due,  they 
are  met  by  annual  appropriations  (provided 
under  the  account  "Housing  payments" 
which  also  covers  low-rent  public  housing). 
Thus,  funds  are  only  required  to  meet  an- 
nual payments  under  the  contracts.  They  are 
not  reqiUred  at  the  time  the  contracts  are 
signed  and  are  made  available  only  when 
actually  appropriated.  Since  reserves  are  es- 
tablished only  on  the  basis  of  fund  avail- 
ablltty  and  since  funds  appropriated  for  this 
program  are  needed  for  malcing  payments  at 
an  early  date,  no  reserves  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  subsidized  hou.slng  programs. 
The  amount  of  funds  apportioned  or  held 
In  reserve  at  any  one  time  is  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  events  both  precedmg  and  fol- 
lowing Initial  apportionment  actions.  Key 
among  the  predecessor  events  la  the  passage 
of  the  annual  appropriation  bills.  Apportion- 
ments for  most  Federal  programs  are  made 
within  30  days  of  enactment  of  the  appro- 
priation bills.  The  earlier  in  the  fiscal  year 


these  apportionments  occur,  the  greater  is 
the  chance  that  reserves  will  accompany 
them.  Early  In  the  fiscal  year,  program  and 
project  plans  are  incomplete  and  allowances 
need  to  be  made  for  contingencies  which  may 
occur  later  m  the  year.  As  administrative 
plans  are  completed  and  other  events  occur 
during  the  year,  the  need  for  reserving  funds 
diminishes.  Thus,  for  any  one  fiscal  year, 
the  amount  in  reserve  Is  relatively  low  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  (reflecthag  prlmarUy 
multi-year  funds),  peaks  30  days  after  pass- 
age of  most  of  the  appropriation  bills,  and 
then  steadily  diminishes  as  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  approaches. 

BE5t£HVES   AS   OF    JTKE    30,    1974 

Since  the  report  on  Budgetary  Reserves  as 
of  April  20,  1974.  total  funds  in  reserve  for 
the  1974  program  have  decreased  829  billion 
to  a  new  total  of  »75  billion.  This  reduction 
is  primarily  accounted  for  by  the  release  of 
reserves  in  three  areas:  Emergency  security 
assistance  for  Israel  ($2.2  billion);  Rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  grants  under  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Department 
of  Agriculture  (».l  billion);  and  the  Federal- 
aid  highways  1974  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  (8.5  billion).  The 
balance  of  the  reduction  in  1974  program  re- 
serves results  from  releases  made  to  meet 
end-of-year  funding  requirements  in  many 
programs. 

The  $7.5  billion  remaining  In  reserve  in  the 
1974  program  as  of  June  30.  1974.  largely  rep- 
resents the  reservation  of  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority that  has  been  made  available  be- 
yond 1974.  These  reserves  have  been  main- 
tained through  June  30  to  ensure  fund  avail- 
ability In  1975  and  subseqtient  fiscal  years. 
Ail  but  $2  billion  of  the  total  is  in  three 
departments.  Agriculture  ($1  billion).  De- 
fense ($1.6  billion),  and  Transportation  ($3  3 
billion). 

All  of  the  $6.3  billion  in  reserve  for  1975  Is 
In  the  Federal-aid  highways  account  and 
other  highway  programs. 

BCPOBT  REQtnHED  BT  UIW 

This  report  is  submitted  In  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Impound- 
ment and  Information  Act,  as  amended, 
which  provides  for  a  report  of  "impound- 
ments" and  certain  other  information  per- 
taimng  thereto.  This  report  lists  the  budget- 
ary reserves  that  were  in  effect  as  of  June 
30,  1974.  The  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  wUl.  when 
enacted,  bring  an  end  to  this  series  of  re- 
ports and  begin  a  new  series. 

The  new  Act  wUl  repeal  the  current  re- 
porting requirements  under  the  Federal  Im- 
poundment and  Information  Act  and  sub- 
stitute new  reporting  provisions. 

The  Antideficiency  Act  requires  that  all 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  ANR  WELFARE 
|1n  thousands  of  M\Wi\ 


AudMKized 

to  be  Amounts 

wtlhheM  wiAhcId 

(conferenc*  (1975 

report)  budfet)       Diltefence 


H«3ltli: 

HnltK  Services  and  MenUI  Health  AdministntioN: 

Mintal  bulth 

li  swvtcts  pUnaing  » 


26.S74 
17.509 

Z.800 
22.277 

4.93S 


}    "■ 


9. 567       -17. 307 

937       -16.  M9 

0         -4.938 


S-"****' (74.396)       (J5.5(M)    (-38.892) 


NalioMi  lnstilytMori1«iiei: 

NjtioHl  Cmcst  iMiitaie 

NatiOMi  Haert  and  LiM  tratitota 

Natioul  lastHiita  of  Ointal  Niawclu, 

NaboMt  Intibrta  ol  ArtkrMs,  r 

Diftstiva  Oitaises 


27.560 
IS.  14$ 
2.271 


23.70B  -3,854 
13,365  -1,780 
1,607  -C71 


apportionments  be  reviewed  at  least  quar- 
terly, and  that  reapportionments  be  made 
or  reserves  be  established,  modified,  or  re- 
leased as  may  be  necessary  to  further  the  ef- 
fective use  of  the  funds  concerned.  Thus,  in 
answer  to  Item  Number  5  of  the  Federal  Im- 
poundment and  Information  Act.  the  period 
of  time  during  which  funds  are  to  be  In  re- 
serve Is  dependent  In  all  cases  upon  the  re- 
sults of  such  later  review. 

Attachment  D  lists,  by  agency,  all  accounts 
for  which  some  funds  are  reserved.  An  as- 
terisk (•)  Identifies  those  accounts  added 
to  the  listing  since  the  last  report  {I.e.,  such 
accounts  contained  no  reserves  on  April  20 
1974).  The  listing: 

Presents  the  amount  currently  apportioned 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974: 

Presents  the  amount  In  reserve  as  of  June 
30.  1974; 

States  whether  the  amount  reserved  will 
be  legally  available  for  obligation  in  fiscal 
year  1975; 

Indicates  the  date  of  the  reserve  action 
nnd  the  effective  date  of  the  current  resen-e; 

Presents  a  code  which  relates  to  the  rea- 
son for  tlie  current  reserve  action,  without 
necessarily  exhausting  all  possible  reasons: 
and 

Presents  a  code  which  indicates  the  esti- 
mated fiscal,  economic,  and  budgetary  im- 
pact of  the  current  reserve. 

Codes  used  in  the  remainder  of  this  re- 
port relatmg  to  the  reasons  for  and  estimated 
fiscal,  economic,  and  budgetary  impact  of  the 
reserve  actions  are  described  in  Attachments 
B  and  C.  The  codes  and  footnotes  listed  for 
each  entry  relate  to  conditions  which  wer» 
in  effect  as  of  the  date  of  the  reserve  acUon. 

Attachment  A 

The      1974      Iabob/HEW      Appropkiatiohs — 

Funds    WrrHHEU)    Fsom    Obligation    and 

ExPENOtTUBE 

The  1974  appropriations  act  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies  (P.U  93- 
192)  contains  the  provision  that  "not  to  ex- 
ceed $400  mUlion.  .  .  .  may  be  withheld  from 
obligation  and  expenditure.  .  .  ."  The  ap- 
propriation language  also  specifies  that  no 
Individual  appropriation  provision  may  be 
reduced  by  more  than  five  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, the  conference  report  (HJl.  93-682)  es- 
tablishes dollar  limitations  for  the  reduc- 
tions that  may  be  made  to  specified 
programs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  effect  of  the 
amounts  withheld  from  programs  recelWng 
appropriations  under  this  act.  A  comparison 
is  drawn  between  amounts  authorized  to  be 
withheld  in  the  conference  report  and  actual 
amounu  withheld. 


AuttMrliad 
lDb« 

wHIihaM        withheld 
(confefence  0975 

report)         budget)       Ditferenca 


National   Institute  of  Neurological   Diseases 

andSlroke , e  250 

Natwrtal  Instilute  of  Allergy  and  Infectiotis 

Diseases 5  700 

National  Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences.  8.  S38 
National  Institute  of  ChHd  Health  and  Human 

Devetopment 6  512 

Kitiooal  Eye  litttitule 2,081 

National   InstitHte  of  Enviramneiital   Health 

ScienMi 1.443 

Research  resourctt .  $.672 

John  CFofartylnterftatMnat  Center 237 

NatiOQal  Library  of  Medktne 877 

SiiWotal (91,  565) 

Total.  hMllli 1(5,961 


2.911 
8.449 


4.799 
454 


4,046 
0 


-2.789 
-389 

-1.713 
-1,627 

-961 

-2.626 

-237 

-877 


(69. 347)    (-22.218) 


104.851       -61,110 
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Aathoflied 

to  be 

•illiheld 

(contarence 

report) 

Mittitield 

0975 

bodiel) 

Dilference 

AalkMind 
lobe 

(conleraiice 
reporo 

Amounts 

*  0975 
badgel) 

IMerenco 

Education: 

Office  of  Education: 

K.725 
ie.S8< 
5.325 
26.35» 

91.979 
16. 5M 
5.325 
26.354 
29.167 
$.261 
a.  487 
93 

-1.746 
-2.324 

SoMotal _ 

Total  weKaft 

15. 500 

>.om 

-<.4n 

(15.500) 

<i,02«) 

(-•.MO) 

Education  tor  the  handicapped    

25,775 

I9.29S 

-0,400 

KLAnO  ASENCIES 

t^porafionlor  Public  Broadcasting.... . 

OfTice  of  Economic  Opporlumty , 

Total,  related  agencies 

Total.  HEW  and  relatM  agenciet 

2.500 
17,315 

■2.250 
■9.000 

-2» 
7  515 

Total,  •ducatjon 

117.320 

U3.2Sa 

2.5(10 
7.7(5 

-4.070 

0 
0 

Welfare: 

Social  and  RehablllUlleii  Service: 

Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance . . 

Social  and  rehabilitation  services 

2,S«I 
7.775 

M,<I5 

mm 

12.B5<1 

-7  765 
-J»,«5' 

Subtotal _    

(10,275) 

(10.275) 

(0) 

>  The  1974  activities  of  these  programs  are  divided  between  Health  Services  Administration  and 
health  resources  in  the  1975  budget  appendix. 


r  This  withtiolding  does  not  appear  in  the  1975  budget  appendii. 

*  In  the  1975  budget  appendii,  this  ftgutt  is  shown  as  an  unobligaleU  balance  tapsing. 


Attachment  B 
Reason  for  CuaaENx  Reserve 
Code 

1 — "To  provide  for  contlugcncles"  (31 
use  66S(c)(2)). 

2 — "To  effect  savings  whenever  savings  are 
made  possible  by  or  through  changes  in  re- 
quirements, greater  efficiency  of  operations, 
or  other  developments  subsequent  to  the  date 
on  which  such  (funds  were)  made  available" 
(31  use  e65(C)(2)). 

3 — To  reduce  the  amount  of  or  to  avoid 
requesting  a  deficiency  or  supplemental  ^- 
proprlatlon  in  cases  of  appropriations  avail- 
able for  obligation  for  only  the  current  year 
(31  use  666(c)(1)).  This  explanation  in- 
cludes amounts  anticipated  to  be  used  to 
absorb  or  partially  absorb  the  costs  of  recent 
pay  raises  grant  pursuant  to  law. 

4— "To  achieve  the  most  effective  and  eco- 
nomical use"  of  funds  available  for  periods 
beyond  the  currrent  fiscal  year  (31  USC  665 
(c)(1)).  This  explanation  Includes  reserves 
established  to  carry  out  the  Congressional 
Intent  that  funds  provided  for  periods 
greater  that  one  year  should  be  so  appor- 
tioned that  they  will  be  available  for  the 
futux«  periods. 

5 — Temporary  deferral  pending  the  estab- 
lishment of  administrative  machinery  (not 
yet  la  place)  or  the  obtaining  of  sufficient 
information  (not  yet  available)  to  apportion 
the  funda  properly  and  to  Insure  that  the 
funds  will  be  used  In  "the  most  effective  and 
economical"   manner    (31   USe  66S(c)(l)). 


This  explanation  Includes  reserves  for  which 
apportionment  awaits  the  development  by 
the  agency  of  approved  plans,  designs,  speci- 
fications. 

6 — The  President's  constitutional  duty  to 
"take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted" (XJS.  Constitution,  Article  II,  Section 
3): 

6a — "Obligation  at  this  time  of  the  amount 
In  reserve  is  lilcely  to  contravene  law  re- 
garding the  environment:  or  the  amount 
In  reserve  is  being  held  pending  further  study 
to  evaluate  the  environmental  Impact  of  the 
affected  projects  (activities)  as  required  by 
law. 

6b — "Existing  tax  laws  and  the  statutory 
limitation  on  the  national  debt  are  not 
expected  to  provide  sufficient  funds  in  the 
current  and  ensuing  fiscal  years  to  cover  the 
total  of  all  outlays  in  these  years  contem- 
pl8t«d  by  the  individual  acts  of  Congress. 

6c — "Action  taken  consistent  with  the 
President's  responsibility  to  help  maintain 
economic  stability  without  undue  price  and 
cost  increases. 

6d — "Amoimt  apportioned  reflects  the  level 
of  obligations  Implicitly  approved  by  the 
Congress  In  Its  review  of  and  action  on  the 
appropriation  required  to  liquidate  obliga- 
tions under  existing  contract  authority. 

6e — "Other."  See  footnote  for  each  Item 
so  coded. 

7 — The  President's  constitutional  author- 
ity and  responsibility  as  Commander  In 
Chief  (US.  Constltxition.  Article  II.  Section 
2). 

ATTACHMENT  D 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDGETARY  RtSERVES  > 

(In  miilians  flf  ddlars| 


AgCDcy 


1974  PROGRAM 

luecutive  Office  of  the  President 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  PrBsideitt.,.. 

Department  ol  Agriculture 

Department  of  Commerce 

Depaftment  ol  Defense— Military 

Depattmenl  ot  Defense— Civil 

Oepaitment  ot  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare 

Department   of    Housing    and    Urban 

Developmeni 

OetMitment  ol  the  Interior _ 

OeparlraenI  ol  Justice 

Department  of  Labor 

Department  of  State 

Depattmenl  cf  Tiansportation 

Department  of  Treasury 

Algmic  Energy  Commission. 


Amounts  as  of- 

- 

JUIW30, 

Sept.  30, 

Feb  4, 

Apt  20. 

Juna30. 

1973 

1973 

1974 

'l974' 

1974 

2 
126 

»" 

1 
2.507 

1  . 
2.398 

60 

l,31l> 

1.173 

1.091 

1.080 

957 

140 

63 

59 

53 

47 

1,611 

1.143 

2.514 

1.686 

1.566 

33 

1 

4 

5 

5 

21 

23 

381 

379 

329 

IS 

456 

S23 

467 

467 

tn 

162 

219 

202 

206 

» 

14 

14 

14 

14 

21 

21 

157 

e . 

H 

50 

50 

tm 

3.131 

3.617 

3.761 

3.341 

n 

22 

23 

23 

22 

IM 

27. 

8 — The  President's  constitutional  author- 
ity and  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  (U.S.  Constitution.  ArUcle  II, 
Section  2). 

9 — Other.  See  footnote  for  each  item  so 
coded. 

10 — Not  applicable  or  no  reason  required, 
(lu  most  cases  where  a  previous  reserve  lias 
been  apportioned  in  Its  entirety.) 

Estimated  Fiscal.  Economic,  and  Bi.'D<n-r-*TiY 
ETFECT 

I.  Same  effect  as  set  forth  In  the  most 
recently  submitted  budget  document,  of 
which  this  Item  Is  an  Integral  part. 

n.  The  reserve  action  will  bring  the 
budgetary  impact  of  this  program  to  a  level 
nearer  or  equal  to  that  contemplated  In  tlte 
most  recently  submitted  budget  document 
nnd  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  inna- 
tlonary  pressures. 

III.  The  change  from  the  previous  respi  e 
Is  expected  to  contract  the  budgetary  im- 
pact of  this  program  and  contribute  to  t.e 
reduction  of  inflationary  pressures. 

IV.  The  release  or  reduction  of  the  previous 
reserve  will  facilitate  use  and  expenditure  of 
the  available  funds  consistent  with  current 
program  needs  and  economic  conditions  v.i 
the  area  affected. 

V.  Other.  See  footnote  for  each  Item  so 
coded. 

VI.  Not  applicable  or  no  explanation  re- 
quired. (In  most  cases  where  a  previous 
reser\"e  has  l>een  apportioned  in  Its  entirety  \ 


Amounts  as  <t(— 


June  30.    Sept.  ».       feb  4.     Ape  20.      June  30. 
»73  1973  1974  1974  1174 


Environmental  Protection  Agency 95  SS  87 

General  Services  Admtnistralion Z62            ?5t  38  3s  3g 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration                  2               2  2 

Veteran!  Administratioo 44              43  _"_ 

Other  Independent  Agencies: 

National  Science  Foundation 62  4  . 

Small  Business  Admintslration 50             31  31  31 31 

Another M              90  89  19  110 

Total 7.732         7.448  11,813  10i384  7^ 

1975  PROGRAM                              '      '  ~=^^  ^ 

Depadfflenlol  Agriculture _.„... J40  HO  140 

Department  of  the  Interior... „            75  190  190  190 

Deptrtmenl  of  Transportatioii _ 5.994  Si,9SS  5,994 

Tew n  %^*  ^»  fctti 


>  Oelails  may  not  add  due  to  roundini. 
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I  DolUr  amoonts  in  thouunds) 

ICei-BSl  roles:  Am.unls  m  piierOxsis  ()  Indicaje  jctions  iuperseded  b,  later  apponlonment  acliors.  An  asterisk  (•>  mdicales  an  accMnl  added  lo  the  lisl  sln<e  Ihe  last  repoil  An  account  .llhnLla. 
entry  in  me  amount  apportioned  column  indicates  mi  annMiiormpni  ha<  h^n  made  toi  fiscal  year  1974,1  lasi  lepon.  nn  account  wimoulan 


entry  in  tile  amount  apportioned  column  indicates  n«  appoctionmeni  has  l> 


CxeccAire  office  of  Hm  PresidMt/TiirKls  appropriated  to  the  PresidMt: 

AppalactiiaA  Rccional  CMMnssion:  Appalacliian  reiiooal  develMmenl 
pfotrsim 


Agency  (of  Inteinaltonal  Development:  Proletypade3atlmipl«Rl.. 
Ffttvitn  Kilitary  Crettit  Sales 


Amount 
apportioned 


(209.000) 
(320,  395) 
32S,  7« 
> 


Amount  ia    Availal)le  Iwyond 
reserve    fiscal  year  19747 


Date  of 
reserve 

action 


Emergency  Security  Assistance  for  lsra«l.. 


(') 
(78, 940) 
(129.940) 
(lU.  190) 
(169, 890) 
(181.990) 
(238.  240) 
(240, 740) 
(266.690) 
(301),  115) 
(314,616) 
(322, 115) 
325, 000  . 


(225.000)  Yes _ June 

(40.000)  Yes.. _ Sept 

40.000    Yes Oct. 

(20.000)  Yes ..  Apr. 

20.000    Yes Jan. 

(246,060)  No Jan 

(196,060)  No Feb 

(174,810)  No :.;;  Mar. 

(155.110)  No Mar 

(143.010)  no May 

(86,760)  No Mai 

(84.2«))No May 

(58,310)  No May 


Cointcil  on  Enytrwimental  Quolity  and  Office  of  EnvinNHncntal  f)iiality.. 

Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention: 

Salarios  and  expenses 


Plunnacological  researcli _ ., 

Special  fund 

National  Secority  Connctl 

The  Inter-Amciican  Foundation:  Inter.American  Foundatiea.. 


Oepaitment  of  Agriculture; 

Agriculture  Researcfr  Service:  Construction r. (.. 


(17.336) 

2,200,  000  . 

(1.930) 

(1,980) 

2,466  .. 

(3. 800) 
5.000  .. 

(W) 
20.000  .. 
(1,300) 
26,000  .. 
(2.502) 
2.532 
(5.000) 
(5.000) 
10.000 


(24,885)  No June 

(10. 385)  No June 

(2.885)  No June 

Notavailable June 

(2.  200, 000)  No Feb. 

(2.182,664)  No Feb. 

Notavailable Apr, 

(536)  No Nm. 

(486)  No Mar, 

Notavailable May 


29, 1973 
.  12,  1973 

23. 1973 
7, 1972 

29. 1974 
23, 1974 
25, 1974 
18.  1974 
25. 1974 

1,  1974 
13,  1974 
21. 1974 
24. 1974 
10, 1974 
13. 1974 
17, 1974 
28, 1974 

1, 1974 
28. 1974 
25. 1974 

7.  1973 
12. 1974 
24. 1974 


(1,200)  No _. 

Notavailable.. 

(19.600)  No 

Notavailable.. 

(24.700)  No 

Notavailable., 

(300)  No 

270    No 

(35.652)  Yes 

(35.735)  Yes 

(•)         Nol  available. . 


.  Dec.  26. 1973 
.  Jan.  II,  1974 
.  Dec.  26.1973 

-  Jan.  11.1974 
.  Dec.  2«.  1973 

-  Jan.  11. 1974 
.  Nov.  16. 1973 
.  May  9,1974 
.  June  12. 1973 

Dec.     4. 1973 
.  Jan.    28. 1974 


Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service: 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service. . 


Animal  Quarantine  Statieo 

DIension  Service:  Extension  Service I*'"!!^""!!! 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service:  Salaries  and  Expenses,  Special  Foreign 

Currency  Program. 
Agricoltural  Slabihiation  and  Conservation  Service: 
Selaries  and  expenses 


Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Pro8Taffi/1973-74 (, 


Assistance  Prograffl.1974-75 

.Cimsefvatiofl  Measures 

mar  BIMI  Act  PfOffam 

Cropland  Adiuslment  Pmgraoi _.. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  Adfflrnistrative  Expenses.. 

Rural  Electrtficatioo  Administration'  Loans 

Fsimers  Home  Administratioo: 

Rural  Water  and  Waste  Disposal  Grants 


3.796 

(317.013) 
(317.  583) 
321, 673 
130 
(201. 4»> 
201. 737 
1.000 


(256.826) 
256,413 

'•2io.'5o6  . 
9ft  OOO 
20,453 

) 

10.006 
(5O.30«) 
SLMO.. 


'39.631 


(1.5»)  Yes June  29. 1973 

no    Yes June  27. 1974 

<;'»  "0 Nov.  23.1973 

(328)  Mo Feb.    8,1974 

378    No Apr.  23.1974 

.    64    Yes Nov.  23.1973 

(3.200)  No Nov    23.1973 

2.892    No June  10. 1974 

1.240    Yes.  May  23,1973 


(2,619)  No Nov.  23.1973 

2,802    No Jan.  21.1974 

(210.500)  Nol. Jan.  26.1973 

Notavailable Apr.    1,1974 

85,000    Yes Nov.  23,1973 

10.000    Yes Nov.  23,1973 

(!i.391>Yes Jan.  26.1973 

J.'SS.  1" """   "19" 

(l.«»)  No Nov  23.1973 

— NoleviaaMt June  10.1974 

<S')  «• Nov.  23.1973 

268    No Dec.  21. 1973 

<«t.lg)  J«- Jan.  26  1973 

*SM35    Ves re».  21. 1974 


ERectiva 

■ 

dale  of    Reason  for  current 

Esti- 

reserve    reserve  (see  code) 

mated* 

July     1.1973    5.6c 

Sept  12,1973    5.6c 1 

Oct.  23. 1973    5,  6c 1 

July.    1.1973    5..  ; 

Jan,  29. 1974    5 

Ian.  23,1974    5... 

Feb,  25.1974    5. 

War,  18.1974    5 

Mar.  25. 1974    5. 

May     1.1974    5 

May   13.1974    5 

May  21. 1974    5.... 

May  24.1974    5 

June  10.1974    5 

June  13.   974    5 

June  17.   974    5 

June  28.    974    10 

Feb.      ,1974    5 

Feb.  2  .1974    5 

Apr.  2  .1974    10 

n 

Nov.    7. 1973    5.  .. 

Mar    12.1974    5 

May  24,1974    10 

.  « 

Dec.  26.1974    5 

Jan.   11.1974    10 

.  VI 

Doc.  26.1973    5 

Jan.    11.1974     10 

VI 

Dec.  26.1973    5 " 

Jan.  11.1974    10 

.  VI 

Nov.  16.1973    5 

Kay    9.1974    5 

July     1.1973    4 

Dec.     4.1973    4 

Jan.  28.1974    10 

Wl 

July      1.1973    4.6* 1 

June  27, 1974    4.61) 

.  IV 

Nov.  23.1973    1 

1 

Feb.    8. 1974    1 ..;  j 

Apr.  23.1974    1 1 

Nov.  23,1973    5 :."  1 

Nov.  23.1973    2 

.1 

June  10. 1974    2... 

July     1.1973    4 

1 

Nov.  23.1973    1 

1 

Jan.  21.1974    2 

July     1.1973    Gti 

1 

Apt.     1. 1974    10 ss. 

VI 

Ifutjl  Housing  lor  Domesttc  Farm  Latwt  Grants.. 


Mutual  and  S«ir-He1p  Housing  drants.. 


■ml  Howing  Insurance  Fund  . 
Soil  CMnmliM  Service: 


aitd  Devetopment 

,..t  BesinSiffveyiairiiwestiBaHoMV.""' 
WttershwJ  and  Flood  Prweniioft  Ofnrations. 
Agricultural  MafhelingServict: 

Markeiing  Sen  ices,  no- year 


PchihaUe  Agriciiltural  Comm(K»ties  Ad  Fund. . 


Forest  S«f  vice: 

Forest  Protection  and  Utilization.. 


Construction  and  Land  Acquisitiofl.. 
youth  Contetvation  Corp j 


Fomt  Roads  and  TraiU  and  Itaadi  and  Trait  for  Stain/1974  fw- 

wwi ^ / 


(30.000) 
150.304  .. 

<<750! 
(1.000) 
10.081  .. 

( ) 

(700) 
3.832 

"1. 435. 035  . 

24,189 
13.268 
16.587 


a<a) 

(1.812) 

1.812 
(1,416) 

1.460 

(3,791) 

3.84C 
(52. 196) 
53.511  .. 
(6.693) 

6.893 


(120,000)  1 
(150.304)1 
(120.304)  \ 

f 

(1,621)  1 
(l,«l)  1 
(9,081)  1 


JlSSSfX" >"■   2''"3 

(150, 304)  Yes Nov.  23.1973 

(120.304)  Yes Dec.  28.1973 

.Notavailable June    7,1974 

1  Yes Jan.   31,1973 

I  Yes Sept,  10. 1973 

'  Yes Nov  23.1973 

Notavailable Feb.  14.1974 

(832)  Yes Sept  22. 1972 

(133)  Yes Aug.  22.1973 

1.001     Yes Nov.  23,1973 

(133,000)  Yes Jan  26,1973 

Notavailable SepL  12, 1973 


Nov.  23, 1973 
Nov.  23, 1973 
July  1. 1973 
Nov.  23. 1973 
Nov,  23. 1973 
Juno  10. 1974 
Nov.  23, 1973 
Dec.  21.1973 
July  1. 1973 
Feb.  21.1974 

July  1. 1973 
Nov.  23, 1973 
Dec.  28. 1973 
June  7.1974 
July  1. 1973 
Sept.  10. 1973 
Nov  23. 1973 
Feb.  14.1974 
Jul)  1, 1973 
Aug.  22. 1973 
Nor.  23. 1973 
July  1. 1973 
Sept.  12. 1973 


10 

1 

1 

2.6b.te.. 
2. 6b.  «c.. 


6b.  tc.... 
6b.  6c.... 
6b.  Sc.... 

10 


...  I 

...  I 

...  I 

...  I 

...  I 

...  VI 

...  I 
...  Ill 


5.  6b.. 
5.  6b.. 

10 

4 


10.. 


4.43J  Yes- 

535  Yes.. 

60  Yes.. 

17.454  Yes.. 


.  Nov   23. 1973  Nov.  23. 1973  4 

-  Nov.  23. 1973  Nov.  23. 1973  4 

.  Nov.  23. 1973  Nov  23. 2973  4  . 

.  Nov,  23. 1973  Nov.  23. 1973  4 


.  I 
.  I 
.  VI 
.  I 
.  VI 
.  I 
.  VI 

.1 
.  I 
.  I 
.  I 

.VI 

.1 
.  I 


(BIS)  »»s June  11.1973 

(818)  Yea Sept.  26. 1973 

1.101    Yes ...Jan.  22.1974 

(58)  Ym June  11, 1973 

270    Yes Dec.  26. 1973 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  bble. 


) 

(117.164) 
(123.  558) 
131,815 


(2.128)  Yes 

2.073    Yes 

(1.315)  Yes 

Notavailable.. 

(3.3071  Yes 

"3.107    Yes...  


(278.398)  Yes  ... 
(208.934)  Yes  ... 
(342.894)  Yes... 
334. S37    Yes".. 


...  Nov  2. 1973 

...Jan.  2.1974 

...  Nov.  2.1873 

...  Apr.  15.1974 

...  Nov.  9.1973 

...  Jan.  II.  1974 

...  Mar.  28. 1973 
...  July  16. 1973 
...  Nov.  2.1973 
...  Jan.  23. 1974 


July  1. 

Sept,  26. 

Jan.  22. 

July  1. 

Dec.  26, 

Nov.  2. 

Jan.  2. 

Nov  2. 

Apr.  15. 

Nov  9. 

Jan.  11, 


1973  4... 

1974  4.  . 

1973  5... 

1974  10.. 

1973  4... 

1974  4... 


July     1.1973  4.6b.Cd.. 

luly    16.1973  4. 6du 

Nov    2.1973  4.(d.. 

Jan.  23.1974  4. 6d 
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BUDGETARY  RESERVES  -Continued 


(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands! 
-  General  notes :  Amounts  in  parenthesis  0  indkateaclor^^^^^^^^ 

enUy  m  the  amouBl  apportioned  column  iridicates  no  apporlionment  has  been  made  tor  liScBl  yew  1974.J  ■*•>-•  w" 


apportioned 


Amount  in    Available  bewMMl 
reserve    fiscal  ynr  19747 


Efieeive 
dale  ot    Jtsason  for  current 
lesem    reserve  <see  code) 


Forest  Roads  and  Trails  and  Roads  and   Trails  lor  States  1975 

Program. 
Brusti  Disposal ___ __ _ _ 

Forest  Fire  Prevention _._ 

Depanment  ol  Commerce: 

General  Administration:  Special  Foreign  Currency  Program 

Office  o(  Assistant  Secretary  tor  Science  and  Technology:  Scientific  arid 
Technical  Research  and  Services. 

Social  and  Economic  Statistics  Admtnistralion:  1974  Census  of  Agriculture. < 

Domestic  and  International  Business: 

Financial  and  Technical  Assistance,  Trade  Adiuslment  Assistance 
International  Activities.  Inter-Anrterican  Cultural  and  Trade  Center.. . 

Participation  in  United  States  Expositions  (Spokane  Ecological  Ei- 
hibition) _ _ 

Office  of  Minorit)  Business :  Minority  Business  Development,  no-year 


National  Oceanic  and  Atmosphetic  Administration: 
Operations,  Research  and  Facilities  '• 


140.000    Yes Nov.  02.1973    Nov.    2.1973    «,M.. 


Satellite  Opetdttons '*  -      ._ _ 

Promote  and  Develop  fishery  ppoducts  and  Research  Peitaining  to 
American  Fisheries. 


Coastal  Zone  Management 


National  Bureau  of  Standards: 

Plant  and  Facilities _, 

Research  and  Technical  Services,  no-ycar. . 
Construction  of  Facilities 

Maritime  Administration: 

Ship  construction ,  . 


(18.657) 

2S,000 

275 

1.885 
(131.  4B5) 


15.000 
(292) 
322 

(7.575) 
8.677 
(  .  ) 
(9.080) 
26.752  . 

< > 

(29.868) 

(30.082) 
(406. 694) 
(416,981) 
(423, 166) 

437.799 

72,' 
(7. 191) 

(7.  336) 
7.460 
(5.  200) 
(8.000) 
8.825 


(26.601)  Yes June    8.1973    July     1.1973    5  I 

21.554    Yes Nov    2.1973    Nov.    2.1973    *..'.'.'.'."". V» 

109    Yes June    8.1973    July     1.1973    4  ""  | 


1.05S    Yes.- 
(11.934)  Yes.. 

(.Tie    Yes.. 
(1,3U)  Yes.. 


...  Dec-  21,1973    Dec,  21.1973    2 
...  Dec.  27.1973    Dec.  27.1973    5.. 


...  Feb  15  1974 
...  Nov,  24.1972 
...  Sent.  12. 1973 

11.780    Yes Dec.  21.1973 

(5.067)  Yes ...  June  26. 1973 

5.051     Yes Apr.  16.1974 


Feb    15.1974    5 I 

July     1.1973    2.4 "  I 

Sep).  12. 1973    10..  W 


'(1.105)  Yes.  -  

.  Notavailable.. 

(16.768)  Yes 

(14,330)  Yes 

Notavailable 


..  Oct  5, 1973 

-.  Apr.  10.1974 

..  Jao  26,1973 

..  July  24. 1973 

Oct.  16.1973 


Dec 

21. 1973 
1.1973 

16. 1974 

5.  973 
10.  974 

1.  973 
24.  973 
16.  973 

2 1 

Oct 
Apr. 
lutv 

4.5 ::;;;;;:::  1 

4,5 1 

4.5 1 

10 V 

4.6b 1 

Inly 

5  .  .  .                        1 

IKI. 

10 V 

(31.005)  Yes June  28. 1973 

(2.392)  Yes July  19.1973 

(2.178)  Yes Sept.  26. 1973 

(2.178)  Yes Dec.  27.1973 

(2.178)  Ye! Jan.   16.1974 

(2.178)  Yes .  Apr.  30.1974 

---.  Notavailable June  25.1974 

(727)  Yes June  28.1973 

.   .  Notavailable Dec   27,9713 

(3.159)  Yes Mar.  29  1973 


July     1.1973  2.4,6b 

July   19.1973  2.4.tb 

Sepl2«.1973  2,4 

Dec    27.1973  3 

Jan     16.1974  3" 

Apr.  30,1974  3 

June  25.1974  10 

July  1. 1973 
Dec.  27. 1973 
July     1. 1973 


5 

10 

«.  5.  68. . 


I 


(3.111)  Yes  . 

i.  027  Yes 
(6.800)  Ves 
(4  000)  Yes  . 

3.175    Yes 

1.850  Yes 

3.812  Yes 

(710)  Yes  . 

231  Yes 


.  Jul)    26. 1973  l.,ly  26. 1973  4.  5.  6a  .          I 

.  Dec-  21. 1973  Dec,  21. 1973  4.  5.  6a  I 

.Dec   21. 1973  Dec  21. 1973  4 I 

.  May  21  1974  May  24. 1974  4...  | 

June  25.1974  June  25. 1974  4.. "l 

,  Nov   24. 1972  July  1. 1973  2, 4, 6fa  I 

May     7.1973  July  1.1973  5.6b     ..".     I 

-  U».    26.  1973  July  I  1973  4.6b  '  I 

Dec.  21.1973  Oct,  21,1973  1  1 


Research  and  Devetopment. . . 

State  Marine  Schools 

Federal  Ship  Financing  Fund.. 


( ) 

(J.  137) 
304.953 


Department  of  Defense-  Military: 
Procurement: 

Missile  Procurement.  Army.  1973-75 _ 

Procurement  ol  Aiicraft  and  Missiles,  Navy,  1973-75.. 


(31,000)  Yes- -.  Jul*  29, 1973  luly  1.1973  4 Ill 

(21.863)  Yes- July  27. 1973  July  27. 1973  4.                           "'  IV 

5.500  Yes Dec.  21.  1973  Dec  21. 1973  2 '.:.:""  11 

5.000  Yes Jan    18.1973  July  1.1973  4.Sb                             I 

127  Yes-.- -.  Nov  24,1972  luly  1.1973  4          I 

(1,116)  Yes ---.  June  27.  1973  luly  11973  5                        ""'  I 

Notavailable     -     .-  Oct,    It   1973  Oct  It  1973  10                        '  "     VI 


Aircraft  Procurement.  Air  Force,  1972-74 _. 

Aircraft  Procurement,  Air  Force,  1973-75 

Shipbuilding  and  (inversion.  Navy,  1971-75. (, 

Shipbutidins  and  Conversion,  Nevy,  1972-76 (. 

Shipbuilding  and  Oinirersion.  Navy.  1973-77.. ( 


(  ) 

163. 382 

( ) 

(916. 747) 
878,276  . 
(415.551) 
30.478  .. 
(1.076.916) 
1.224.500  .. 
) 


892.655  - 


Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy,  1974-78 

Milttary  Construction: 

Military  Construction.  Army .,  ( 


Military  Constiuction.  Navy.. 


Military  Construction,  Air  Foret -.....-,s;^«:.......<. 


Footnotes  at  end  ot  taUe. 


922.000 
2, 731. 30U 


) 

(618,410) 
(648.020) 
(762.670) 
(1.184,957) 
(1,203.721) 
1.265,561 

) 

(385, 805) 
(334. 9U) 
(336.468) 
(336.818) 
(338.174) 
(412.974) 
(650.758) 
(939.681) 
947.813 

■  (130. 860) 
(141,221) 
(160,501) 
(171,972) 
(218,426) 
(402,711) 
(431,445) 
(433,974) 
(451,037) 
459,303 


(2.500)  Yes Feb.     5.1973 

- -  Notavailable  Sept.  11. 1973 

(13.281)  Yes June  29  1973 

(13.281)  Yes -..  Sepl    6.1973 

--  NotOHeilaUe Jan.   28.1974 

(143.492)  No... -..  Sepl.   7.1973 

Notavailable Nov.    1,1973 

(167.556)  Yes Sepl     7  1973 

Notavailable Nov.    1.1973 

(145.672)  Yes Nov.  24. 1972 

Notavailable Sept,  11,1973 

(127.212)  Yts Nov.  26.1972 

118081    Yes Sept.  11. 1973 

(763.300)  Yes ..  Jone  29.1973 

108  532    Yes Sept.  11. 1973 

826, 0«;     Ve5 Jan.   IF  1971 

(70.304)  Yes --     -  June  27.1973 

(90.951)  Yes -- Aug.  16.1973 

(95.488)  Yes.- Dec.  27,1973 

(558.958)  Yes .  Jan.   18.1974 

(138.956)  Yes -.. Jan.   24.1974 

(124.579)  Yes - Mar,  22.1971 

62.712    Yes May   07.1971 

(68.133)  Yes June  27. 1973 

(65,858)  Yes .  Aug.  11.1973 

(64.671)  Yes OcL    11.1973 

(64.754)  Yes - Oct.    16.1973 

(61.771)  Yes Nov  14.1973 

(61.439)  Yes Dec    17.1973 

(598.931)  Yes-  Jan.  09.1974 

(363.017)  Yes ...  Feb.  15,1974 

(74,124)  Yes Mar  07.1974 

65.992    Yes May   10.1974 

(51,607)  Yes June  27. 1973 

(49,773)  Yes July  20.1973 

(39.409)  Yes Aeg.  11.1973 

(39.409)  Yes Od    16.1973 

(29,937)  Yes Jan.     7,1974 

(232,760)  Yes Jan,    17,1974 

(48,475)  Yes Fob.  13.1974 

09,741)  Yes Mk.  19,1974 

(17,213)  Yes May  10,1974 

(149)  Yes May  31,1974 

149    Yes June    3,1974 


July     1,1973  4 | 

Sepl  11,1973  10.-  VI 

July     1.1973  5 1 

Sept    6.1973  5 I 

Jan   28.1974  10 VI 

Sept.  7  1973  5 1 

Nov     1.1973  10 « 

Stpt.    7. 1973  5 I 

Nov     1.1973  10 '    VI 

July     1.1973  4 I 

Sept  11  1973  10 « 

July     1.1973  4  | 

Sept.  11. 1973  1 I 

July     1.1973  4 ".I"  | 

Sept.  11. 1973  4 I 

Jai-,   28  1971  4 '  | 

lul)    01.1973  5 I 

Aug.  16.1973  5  '  I 

Dec.  27.1973  5..  I 

Jan.   18.1974  5 I  .  I 

Jan.   24.1971  5      .  I 

Mar.  22.1971  5 ..'...'.    '.\  I 

Kay  07.1971  5.  I 

July   01.1973  5 .  '""     I 

Aug  11.1973  5 I 

Oct.    11.1973  5 '"i.     I 

Oct     16.1973  5 I 

Nov  11.1973  5  _  I 

Dec.  17.1973  5  "     "      I 

Jan.   09.1974  5 '  I 

Feb.  15.1974  5 I 

Mat.  07.1974  5 I 

May   10.1974  5 I 

luly     1.1973  5 "    I 

luly    20.1973  5 1 

Aug.  14.1973  5 I 

Oct.    16.1973  5 I 

Ian.     7.1974  5  I 

Jen.    17. 1971  5 „  I 

Feb    13.1971  5 I 

Mar.  19. 1974  5 I 

May  10, 1974  5 I 

May  31. 1974  5 I' 

Jone    3.1974  5 I 
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[Mlaf  amounts  in  thouSMdsl 

ICmolnglK:  Aii>»nt>mp»«lt«i.OnilicaleK«.»»|nr»M  b,  later  .pwrlionni.nt  Minns.  An  .sterlsk  (•>  indicates  an  accnunl  added  to  the  list  since  tHe  last  report  An  account  .ilto.1. 
entrj  m  the  amoant  apportioned  cotumn  indicates  no  appodionnient  has  liaen  made  lor  liscal  year  1974  |  account  aninon* 


Mnbiv  Coftstmclisn,  Defense  Agencies {  ) 

(8.000) 
«.«;> 

(10. 277) 
(10. 277) 
(15.133) 
(15. 133) 

Military  Consl/yctioll,  Army  tVationalGnard....  (  ) 

(3.05i)( 
0.943) 
(29. 903) 
(35.  753) 
(37.  X» 

MffibtyConslniclionk  Air  National  Giiaril....  _ _.  „,(  3«,  068^ 

"" (5.256) 

(5.273)( 
(9. 273) 
(17.514) 

■miaiy  CommctlKi.  Amy  Reteiva  (         ».2'3 - 

(25.  423) 
(29.909) 
(34. 709) 
(57. 320) 
(E4.  eiO) 

Wtitary  CcnsUuction.  Navat  R«er«e  ;..  .  (  69.553 

(i7.U0) 
(18. 657) 
(20.099) 

mitary  Constriictmn,  Air  Force  Reserve  (  '  ^^j 

(Z.'4i5) 
(2,444) 
(3. 444) 
(10.089) 
(10.858) 
Oelense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency:  1-.  208 

Researd), 5Aeller  Survey  and  Marketing (24.617) 

Special  Foreign  Currency  Propam:                                                              2^717., 
Special  Foreign  Currency  program.  Defense.  1972-74 _ ( ) 

Special  foreign  Currency  Program.  Oelenw.  1973-75 < '.,  ) 

Department  of  Oefense— Civil: 
Corps  of  Engineers: 

General  Investigations..  _  /  j 

■     (65.084) 
Construcl«n  ...  (  65,267 

ixm 

a.  175) 
(1.114.129) 

Flood  Contiot.  Mississippi  River  and  Tributaries.. (       •"*•«/ 

(m,'Bi9) 

(I6C,  419) 

Soldien' and  Airmen's  Home:  Capital  Outlay  llira  — 

Panama  Canal:  Canal  /one  Government,  Capital  Outlay  .'.".".'.'.'',"'. (  \ 

Wildlife  ConseivaUoo:  '•** 

Wildlile  Coflservatiofl.  Aimy t^ggy 

Wfitdliff  Conservation.  Navy. /gQj 

(6») 

Wildlile  Conservation,  Air  Force (i§j 

(U») 
Salaries  and  Eipenies:  Cemeleiial  Eapenses.  Army (14.448) 

Department  ol  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare:  "*  ^^ 

Health  Services  Administration: 

HealUi  Services  Delivery _ /gij  gg^v 

Buildings  and  Facilities (S^W) 

Indian  HeallA  Servius mln)"  " 

Indian  Health  Facilities... (I'SS)' '■ 

National  Institutes  olHealdi;  55,320 

Researcii  Resources _ (12$  941) 

Buildings  and  lacilities-.   'ffoS) "" 

(I0,'6«) 
Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  HeaWl  Adminstfalioii:  MaMal  Health  (827'  »3> 

827;409.... 
Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Amount  in    Available  beyond 
reserve    hscal  year  19747 


Date  of 
reserve 
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Effective 
date  of    Reason  for  current 
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July  25,  197J^ 
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fl^llar  amounts  in  thousands] 

.i:ei.e  i\  lif.es:  flmonris  in  parenthesis  0  indlcateactions  superseded  by  later  apportionment  actions.  An  asterisk  (')  indicates  an  account  added  to  Uie  list  snice  tt-e  last  report  An  account  ftithont  a* 
Mtry  in  the  amount  apportioned  column  indicates  no  apportionment  has  been  made  for  fiscal  year  1974.1 


Amount  in    Available  beyond 
reserve    fiscal  year  19747 


Effective 
date  of    Reason  for  current 
reserve    reserve  (Kc  code) 


Esti- 
mated • 


v'SSSI" f"    '5"" 

(58,215)  Ves Aug.  23.1973 

JS!-I2?I«-  "rf  '6:19" 

ili'SS  I«  -  - —  ""••  i'"" 

(53.904)  Yes Dec.   17.1973 

(49.048)  Yes Jan.     9.1974 

(16.763)  Yes ..  Jan.   24,1974 

23.313    Yes ...Feb.   15.1974 

(102)  Yes lune  14,  1973 

)  Notavailable Aug.  16  1973 

(2|30«)  Yes Jan.    18.1974 

(8.340)  Yes Mar     7. 1S74 

(2.  490)  Yes May  28.1974 

(274)  Yes lune  18,  1974 

175     Yes lune  26. 1974 

(17)  Yes May  29.1973 

(!')  Yes Sept.    6.1973 

„i-;^)  I«s Oct.    23,1973 

<!5>SSJ>i"- '■'"   i«i"< 

(7.579)  Yes Feb    11.1974 

-     Notavailable May   14,1974 

(7.109)  Yes Mai.     8  1973 

(7.109)  Yes-.-.. Sept.  10.1973 

,!|.62|)  Yes Nov.    8.1973 

ifMJSI"-- '»"     18  19" 

(15,912)  Yes Mar.  18,1974 

(8.622)  Yea )„„e  18.1974 

,3.679    Yet. June  26.  1974 

i?J!8  l" """      3.1973 

(1.842)  Vat Aug     8  1973 

(?l3m  "^ l'»     14,1974 

18.003    Yes Mar.  14.1974 

(850)  Yes lune  20. 1973 

ifS?!" Sept    6,1973 

„<E!!  1." 0"     ^3.1973 

!?■?!!>  l" >"■  i».i9'« 

(3.176)  Yes Feb-     1,1974 

(f.;07)  Yes Mat,  29.1974 

1.057     Yes )une  18,1974 


July     1, 1973 
Aug.  23. 1973 
Oct.    16.1973 
Nov.  14.1973 
Dec    17.1973 
Jan.     9. 1974 
Jan.  24.1974 
Feb.   15.1974 
July     1. 1973 
Aug,  15. 1973 
Ian.    18.1974 
Mar.     7. 1974 
May  28.  1974 
June  18. 1974 
June  26. 1974 
Inly     1, 1973 
Sept.    6.1973 
Oct.    23. 1973 
Ian.    18.1974 
Feb    11,1974 
May  14,1974 
July     1,  1973    5 
Sept.  10. 1973    5 
Nov.    8.1973    S 
Jan,    18.1974    5, 
Mar  18,  1974    5 
June  18. 1974    5 
June  26. 1974    5 
July     1.1973    5 
Aug.     8,1973    5. 
Nov     8.1973    5. 
Ian     14.1974     5 
Mar.  14, 1974    5. 
luly     1.1973    5. 
Sept.    6.1973    5 
Oct.    23.1973    5 
Ian.   18.1974    5. 
Feb.     1.1974    5 
Mar.  29. 1974    5. 
June  18, 1974    5 


10.. 


10.. 


(1,110)  Yes 

Itat  available.. 


(2.477)  No  . 
2.051     No.. 


(4«l)  Ves.. 
4<10    Yei.. 


...  Nov.  27.1973  Nov.  27,1973 

...  June  14. 1974  June  14, 1974 

..  Dec.  18.1972  July     1.1973 

..  Aug.  31. 1973  Aug.  31. 1973 

...  Dec,     4. 1972  July     1. 1973 

-.  Sept    E,  1973  SepI     6. 197J 


(ISO) 
(ISO) 

(78j) 

'IS' 

(750) 
(750! 
<7S0} 


Yes  . 


.....  June  29.1973 

Sept.  15.1973 

Notavailable Feb,  27.1974 

Yes June  29,  1973 

;« July   27.  1973 

Yes.. July  30,  1973 

Yoa Sept.  15,  1973 

Vol 

Yk 

Ym 

Yes 

flat  available Apr.    4,1974 

»•« Jan.     4,1974 

If- Sept.   8.1972 

V« Sept.  14,1973 

(107)  Yes June  14.1973 


.  Apr.  4,  1974 
.  June  29.  1973 
.  Sepl  15, 1973 
.  Jan.   26. 1974 


July  1, 
Sept.  15. 
Feb.  27, 
July  1, 
July  27, 
July  30. 
Sepl  15, 
Apr.  4. 
July  1, 
SepL  15, 
Jan.  26. 
Apr.  4. 
Jan.  4. 
July  1. 
Sepl.  14. 


1973  5.  . 

1973  5". 

1974  10.. 
1973  5... 
1973  5..., 
1973  5... 

1973  5".. 

1974  5... 
1973  5... 

1973  5".. 

1974  5... 
1974  10... 
1974  5 .... 
1973  5... 
1973  I...- 


342    Yes... 

«>  Yis.... 
(22)  Yes... 

37  Yk... 
(40)  Yoi.... 
<»>  »•«.... 

19    Yes.. 
(2.053)  Yes.. 


Ian.  31,1974 
June  14. 1973 
Oct.  3. 1973 
Feb,  14.1974 
June  14. 1973 
Jan.  22,1974 
June  18. 1974 
Sept.  14, 1973 


3,4«8    Yes :".."-'.'.' Feb.' is:  1974 

(2.gO)Yes. Feb,     4,1974 

,?SS,  I" "'•■  1'  19" 

(7.000)  Yes ..  Mat.  13,1974 

V.VVi.-- J"  ""''"■'' ""'  28.1974 

(91,626)  No Nov.  28.1973 

Notavailable Feb.    4  1974 

,J?!!?.t," June  27. 1973 

(20.593)  Yes Nov.  28.1973 

8«    Yes Jan.  30,1974 

(l.3'»)  No Jan.  18,1974 

-;;;•;,;-  jW  available June  28.1974 

<}5?!>T," f«ll    "•19'4 

,  «■«!,  ^ Tline  14.1974 

(1^H4)  N»..... Jan.  28,1974 

NcgavaKaMe June  28, 1974 


July     1.1973  1-- 

Jan.  31,1974  I.. 

July     1.1973  1.. 

Oct     3.1973  1.. 

Feb.  14,1974  1.. 

July     1,1973  1.. 

Jan.  22.1974  1.. 

June  18. 1974  1 

SepL  14. 1973  S.. 

Feb.   14,1974  5.. 


Feb,     4.1974  5... 

Mar.  14. 1974  5.. 

Mar.  13.1974  5... 

May  28.1974  10.. 

Nov.  28.1973  5.... 

Feb.     4.1974  10.. 

luly     1,1973  5... 

Nov.  28,1973  5... 

Jan.  30.1974  5..., 

Jan.  18.1974  3.... 

June  28. 1974  10... 

Jan.   18.1974  5.... 

Feb.  27, 1974  5.... 

June  14.1974  5.... 

Jan.  28,1974  1.... 

June  28. 1974  10... 


Health  Resources  Administration: 

Haalth  Services  Planning  and  Development.. 


4=iiilant  Secretary  for  Health:  Office  ol  International  Health;  Scientihc 

Activities  Overseas  (Special  Foreign  Currency  Program), 
Off.re  of  Education: 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 


Higher  Education,  1974-7S-. 
Higher  Education,  no-year.. 


Library  Resource?. 


Educational  Development 

Educational  Activities  Overseas,  Special  foreign  currency  program. . .  ( 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service :  Research  and  Training  Overseas 
^cial  Security  Administration: 

Limitation  on  Salaries  and  Expenses  (Trust  fund) 

Limitation  on  Construction  (Trust  fund) ( 


(555,997) 
(585, 497) 

585,277  .. 
034.635) 
(768,910) 

768.701  . 

(13. 505) 
16,034 

(2.025.168) 
2.045.168     . 
238,000 

) 

346, 118 
(163, 124) 
163.124   . 
15.675 


(6,228)  No 

(6,228)  No 

Not  available.. 

(5.370)  No 

(5,370)  No 

NolavallaUe.. 

(21.714)  Yes 

21,714     Yes 


Feb.     4.1974 

Apr.     3.1974  Apr.     3.1974 

....  lune  28.1974  June  28.1974 

....  Feb.     4.1974  Feb.     4,1974 

....  Apr.     3.1974  Apr.     3,1974 

....  June  28.1974  June  28. 1974 

..  Jan.  30. 1974  Jan.   30. 1974 


4.1974    3...    _  I 

3 „;_  I 

10 IV 

3 _.  I 

i6".::;:";;:;~~  « 
I 


...  Mar.  28. 1974    Mar.  28,1974    4 


Special  Institutions: 

Howard  University __ 

Model  Secondary  School  tor  the  Deaf 

Ofice  of  Human  Development:  Child  Development 


Oepartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

Housing  Production  and  Mortgage  Credit:  NonpioFit  Sponsor  Assistance  . 
Community  Development: 

Model  Cities  Progiam... _ 


Grants  for  Basic  Water  and  Sewer  Facilities.. 
Urban  Renev.al  Fund 


Public  Facility  Loans.. 


Community  Planning  and  llflanagement:  New  Community  Assistance 
GnntJ 

Office  of  Interstate  Land  Sales  Registration:  Interstate  LaiidSales 


;  TiuslTeiiiloiy  of  the  Pacific  Islands.. 


Bureau  of  Land  Management:  Public  Lands  Development  Roads  and 
Trails,a974  Program. 

Public  Lands  Development  Roads  and  Trails/1975  Program 

Oregon  and  California  Grant  Lands 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs: 

Road  Construction/1974  Program 

Road  Construclion/1975  Program 

Bureau  of  Ouldoor  Recreation:  Land  and  Water  Conservation 


Geological  Survey:  Paynieii;s  fio 
Leasing  Act  of  1920. 


Pioceeds,  Sale  of  Water,  Mineral 


Bureau  of  Mines:  Drainage  of  Anthracit   Mines 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife: 

trtigratory  Bird  Conservation  Account  (Receipt  Limttatiofl).. 


Feder.il  Aid  in  '//ildlife  Restoration 

Federal  Aid  in  Fish  Restoration  and  Management.. 


National  Wildlife  Refuge  Fund 
Proceeds  from  Sales,  W: 
National  Park  Service 


Proceeds  Irom  Sales,  water  Resources  Oevelopmont  PrDlKls  Ji 

anal  Park  Service: 

Parkway  and  Road  Con5truction,1974  Program 


Parkway  and  Road  Construction/1975  Program.. 
Planning  and  Construction 


Operation.  Management,  Maintenance,  and  Demolition  of  federally 
Actluiied  Property. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation: 

Construction  and  Rehabilitation 


Operation,  Maintenance,  and  Replacement  of  Prolect  WorltL  ' 
Plane  Project. 

footnotes  at  end  o(  table. 

CXX 1S83— Pait  1» 


2.539"  .. 
3,700 


(12.679) 
(15.814) 
17,646 

9.132 

3.500 

(419. 910) 

(420,000) 

424.670  .. 


(1.746)  No Jan.    17.1974  Jan.  17.1974  1...              ..          .1 

Notavailable June  28. 1974  June  28. 1974  10.                             H 

Yes Ian.    17.1974  Jan.  17,1974  4..       ,     .        „  .     I 

Yes Nov    30, 1972  luly  1,1973  5 I 

Yes Jan.    17,1974  Ian.  17.1974  4 I 

No Jan.   18,1974  Jan.  18.1974  3 I 

Notavailsble June  28, 1974  June  28.1974  10 Vl 

Yes Jan.   18.1974  Jan.  18,1974  I I 

Yes Apr.    6.1972  July  I.I973  5.. I 

Notavailable Jan.    17.1974  Jan.  17.1974  10. «l 

Yes Jan    18,1974  Jan.  18,1974  4 „.  I 


237,000 
(1.889) 
8.788 
(4.897) 

32" 
(16)1 

"  '"7,"4Sd' 

13.580    No Feb.     4.1974  Feb.     4.1974    1                                   I 

(12.095)  Yes Apr.  27, 1972    July     1,1973    4.5 '..S.'    \ 

(19,973)  Yes Aug.  21.1973    Aug.  21.1973    4.5 I 

(17.425)  Yes Nov.  30.1973    Nov.  30,1973    4,5 I 

15,393    Yes Feb.    4. 1974    Feb.    4,1974    4. 5.» I 

490    Yes Jan    P,  1974    Jan.   17.1974    4 I 

803     Yes Mar.     5.1974    Mar.     5,1974    4 I 

(6,  480)  No Jan.    18.1974    Jan.    18.1974    3 „l 

(6.480)  No May  15,1974    May  15.1974    3 I 

Notavailable June  28,1974    June  28,1974    10 W 

....  I 


6,530    Yes Apr.  15. 1973    July     1,1973    5.eb,<c.. 


Granls  for  Neishborfiood  Facilities 

Open  Space  Land  Program ..(" 


(50,055) 
(75.055) 
150,1167  .. 


(613, 500) 

(643. 500) 

1.526.314  . 

) 

24,888 


(1.  460) 
(1,849) 
1,852 

(71,550) 
72.350  .. 
(4,000) 


(100.012)  Yes Nov.  26.1973 

(75,012)  Yes No«.  30.1973 

Notavailable Apr.  15.1974 

4«    Yes _ Nov.  27.1973 

(27,730)  Yes Mar.    8.1973 

55.161     Yes Nov.    9.1973 

(400,175)  Yes Jan.   26,1973 

401,735    Yes Nov.  27,1973 

(311,314)  Yes Nov.  26.1973 

(281,314)  Yes Nov.  30,1973 

Notavailable Apr.  15,1974 

(20,000)  Yes Jan.   26.1973 

(:)    Notavailable June  20, 1973 

1,799  Yes Nov.  16,1973 

(1,981)  Yes Jone20. 1973 

(1,379)  Yes.- Dec.  12,1973 

1,376  Yes Feb.  20,1974 


1973    6c  ..  . 

V* 

1973    6e 

IV 

1974    10 

1973  6e.::::::::::  :  :  i 

1973  6b,  Ic.... 
1973    6c 

..... 

1973    6b.6c 1 

1973  6b,  6e.... 
1973    6c 

1 

1973   ec 

IV 

1974    10 

1973    6b,  6c.... 

VI 

1 

1973    10 

VI 

28, 750 
57,060 


Nov.  26. 

Nov.  30. 

Apr.  IS. 

Nov.  27, 

July  1, 

Nov.  9, 

luly  1, 

Nov  27, 

Nov.  26, 

Nov.  30 

Apr.  15, 

July  I, 

July  1, 

Nov.  16. 1973  6e I 

July  1, 1973  4 I 

Dec.  12. 1973  4 Ill 

Feb.  20, 1974  4 .I.. I 

~(800)    Yes Feb.     2.1974    Feb.     2.1974    5 I 

NotavailabK Feb    22,1974    feb.  22,1974    10 VI 

(8,961)  Yes June    8.1973    July     1,1973    6d I 

18,961    Yes Oct.   3.1973  Oct.  3, 1973  Sd I 

10.000    Yes Oct     3,1973  Oct.  3.1973  »,U I 

(1.150)  Yes June    8.1973  July  1,1973  4.. _ I 

5.243    Yes OcL     2,1973  OcL  2,1973  4 II 


(208, 168) 
(297, 223) 
(324.763) 
305,463 
(25) 

(25) 
200 

(9.000) 
02.000) 
21.771  . 
(45,300) 
50,818 
(14,566) 
16.203 
4.620 
15 

(16.338) 
(16. 338) 
51,183 


20.000    Yes Sept.12,1973  Sepl  12. 1973  t.U II 

75,000    Yes Sepl  12, 1973  Sepl  12, 1973  4,6d II 

(61,422)  (24) June    8.1973  luly     1.1973  6b _ 1 

(57,568)  (24) Nov.    3.1973  Nov.    3,1973  5.61|.6<I 1 

(30.000)  No feb.     2,1974  feb.     2.1974  4.6<l I 

30,000    No Apr.     19. 1974  Apr.   19. 1974  4,6<l I 

(27)  Yes May    6,1973  July    1,1973  426. I 


(98: 
(981 


(7.863) 
10,204 
(2.J39) 
3.846 

4.0(<3 


;    Yes Nov.  19, 197]    Nov.  19. 1973    4 

Yes June    8.1973    July     1,1973    4,5., 

)  Yes 


Yes.. 

Notavailable 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


..do.. 


1 

Aug.  23.1973  Aug.  23.1973    4 I 

..Nov.     2.1973  Nov.    2.1973    10 VI 

..June    8,1973  Jul)      1.1973    4.5 1 

..June    4.1974  June    4.1974    4,5 I 

-.June    8.1973  July     1,1973    4,5 I 

..June    4.1974  June    4.1974  4,5.. 


4     Yes.. 


(28, 100) 
(79,675) 
(79,675) 
94.175 
(17) 

15.. 

(16.  SJ*) 
£8,857 


(34.610)  Yes 

(229.610)  Yes 

108.115    Yes 

105.000    Yes 

(14.500)  Yes 

(14,500)  Yes 

(14.500)  Yes 

NotavailaM 

(65)  Yes 


lune    8,1973    July     1,1973    4.'5....'....' 

1 

....do do 4.S 

1 

June    8.1973    July     1.9173    4.6dr.... 

1 

Oct     1.1973    Oct.     1.1973    4, 6<l 

ft 

Nov.    2,1973    Nov.    2.1973    4. 6<l 

ft 

Nov.    2.1973    Nov.    2.1973    4.  M.    ... 

II 

July   30.1973    July   30.1973    4 

Nov.    2,1973    Nov.    2,1973    4,5 

1 

Jan.  29.1974    Jan.  29.1974    4,5.. 

Mar.  11. 1974    Mar.  11.1974    U 

VI 

June    8,1973    July     1,1973    4,5. 

Not  avallalilo Nov.  2,1973   Nov.   2.1973   10 VI 

(1,055)  Yos June    8.1973    July     1,1973    5 I 

1.055    Yos S«»t.l5,1973    Sept  151973    5". I 

100    Yes Jim   6,1973   Joly    l.ljn   ««■. I 
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BUOGtTARY  RESERVES     Conlinwd 


fOol'ars  amount!:  in  IhotiMndi! 


"Upper  Ct'ofJdo  rii«i  B»5;n  FumI.  , 

Oeri'twiMl  of  (uiticc: 

BiifCBu  tfl  Pilsons:  Bi^H'Hr.gr  an!  FafilJ'i**. 

n/'.j3ftm«nl  of  laboi: 

Va.ipower  Admini:itialiOfi; 

timrtition  M  Grant;  (o  Slates  ht  i;..empro/c*flt"iMttr««te  jn-t 
t mplo>rri?iit  Service*;.' 
tmotoymefil  StanristiJs  Adiinnisliation:  SctCat  beneUs 
u«pjf  inwnt  ol  Slate: 

AciriiisilTOii,  Ope-atiii.  a.^d  M3inle.nn:s  o(  BoiWi.ias  dBiuart 

Asjuljnce  to  P«f:iiecs  f.oin  Uie  So^iel  Uiiioii / 

lAternftionsr   B<)unrJaTr  a"'   W*l»r   C«r..ir.,ssi«ti,   Urited  S*^«  ari 
Mexico:  Construction. 
I>epartment  ol  TrsnspaMarticitr 

Offiet  ol  the  Setieiary;  J>6ii-^i,(nw.<h,,  pi?,.«,....  awl  Pe:M<rl  ar..[  { 

us.  Co»t  Guavl    e  :c.,ij.l»i .  Co^'iiuiliiii .  »  .1  Imiuo.raifrf 

f«<*efal  Avfslion  Aflni'aislfalioii: 

Civil  Supwsonk  Atfciaf)  l)«irclopn'er.t  Tetnuflaiio-i 

CiwI  SBWrsonic  Aircfaft  DewJepnienl 

Giaols-!rt-aid  (cr  Aifports  rAirnutt  and  Aitway  Ttuil  Fund) 
racilili«s  and  Equipment  f  Aiiport  and  A-f  vay  Trust  Funrt).' J 

P«MIch.  Eni,;a€eiin«,  3Fid  Ik  « 
Fund). 


Airouht 
apiwrtwnetl 


(9.0;.') 
M.91I 


1. »!.  m 

3(1.  TO 


at,  3m 


(«.  !<S) 
t1,993 


«.T.o«ntMi    Avail?olebe/nnil 
lesetve    hscal  year  !97J.' 


(1.390)  Ve. 
1.164    Yes 


136,141)  Yes 
13. 5M    Ye-. 


*t.  iOC 
!•;,  681 


S\!00 
-J.OOO 

Ye. 

:o.m, 

Ko 

iM.Wl)  Y. 
i;.521     Yn- 
31    Yes 
lit. 500)  .10.... 

N'lt  ak3il;tU« 
:.KS    Y. 

Date  of  Eftefti-.o 

fesefve  date  of  Reason  for  eutrent 

acuoo  (cserve  leserve  (see  code) 

(line    11,1973  Jul,     1,1973  5 

ieui.  15.  19)3  Sept.!i.l973  i.\"\ .[[[..'" 

Ja  1.  ;.;,  1971  Ji.i,     1, 1973  5  j( 

Si-31  19,19)1  Sepi  19,19)3  ilb// 


I  ne  !l.  1974  June  ?1  1974  1 

)wt  XI.  )9M  June  ?1,  1971  .'  ; 

'an.    17,  19/4  Ian     17.  IS7'  I 

Oe-  ,11  1973  Der.  31,  1973  4 

ti:"n  iq,  19,j  June  19,19)4  a  ' 

He.:.  .'1,1973  IVc.  ;>1. 1973  t 

Fen   2,  1974  Feti.  2, 19)4  s  ' 

i'3i.  I'l,  H7i|  Mi,,  H  19.JI  10 

Uei.  U  1973  Der,  IS.  1973  5 


nit  (Aii^it  aid  An..ay  Tfoit 


Ftderai  Highwav  Admininliatiw 
Hisliway  Beaijlificalion.. 

Oarien  Gap  Highway 

Hi|li>iayllelale  I  Safety  Giaiil; 

Fcderal-Aid  iiitti.a;^  1974  p,,ajn, 


) 

34,351 
(id.  940) 
(1091 168) 
ID?,  889 

-    .  ) 


80C 
13.  COO 


redefal-A:dHif;li..3,s,1975F.ogi;in 
Bail>Ciossingi-Deim}n;tralioii  Piojei.ts 

Temtorlxl  llipS/ajs  197J  fioni.!ri 

Territorial  Hiahivays  19)3  Picindm 

Natioaal  Scenic  Highways,  1974  Proeiam  " 

Hatiomi  Steoic  His(l«ayj)l9)5  Projlam """ 

Tiust  Funrl  Share  of  Otncr  Higti'^ay  ProgiaiiiS,.i97l  ProgranV. 


Trust  Fund Sh'ieo(()t;.tlli8l.»3,  P.o{ram!,1975  Ptocram 
nHesi  MighAays  Trust  Fund.. 

PuHic  lands  Hign/zavs 

RiCht-of-#ay  Pevolving  Fund 

Malional  High»ay  TtaPic  Safely  Admirjslralidn: 

State  and  Community  Safety.... 

Traffic  and  Hijihway  Safely 

COBiliutlion  ol  Onjjiianc*  Facilities 

Trtrsl  Fund  S'^are  of  Histiwy  T'affic  Safety  Programs 


Fetleral  Railroad  Arfmimslraiion; 

Emergency  Rad  Facilities  Resloralio 


17, 6H 

(10,459) 

13.229 

(1,617.000) 

(4. 74?,  497) 

(4,  741,  OlS) 

( !,  791,  Oil) 

(7,161,347) 

5, 195, 3J7 

rt.  010, 0(101 

(22,  322) 

21,700 

(4.000) 

(4,  229) 

4,275 


(6, 973) 
(?<,  120)( 
(27.933) 

28.  !•••, 

(24,000) 
26,000 
(5,000) 
(5,000) 
10,000  . 

(48,  OOO) 
48,000 

(26.993) 

66,771 
(56, 068) 

86.405 

',' 
(I6ti4i> 

k» 
S547 


(5.3W)  Vcf 

Nolaatla'se 
(10,609)  Yes 
(I?,0?9>  Yes 
19,336     Ye; 

•  3,  5;5)  Ve, 

3,033     Yes 

l2, 153)  Yes 

2,755    Yes 

2,00(1    V« 

<;07,631)  Yes  , 

,761,919     Yes 

(10,  OOO)  Yes  . 

--  Not avdilal)le 

(!l,57j>  Yes 

-  Not  avaualjle 
(545)  Yes. 

-  Hot  availaole 
17.897)  Yes..  

Not  a',.3ilah!e 

(2,  791, 841)  Yes 
(3, 414, 149)  Yes 
(3,414,619)  Y« 
(3,364,590)  Ve< 
(2, 864, 590)  Ye  i 
2,914, 5?iJ    Vfr; 
5  958.  500    Y»! 
(3,053)  Yes 
75     Yes 
I',  60?)  Yes.. 
(730)  Yes  ... 
5«3     Yes. 
1.500    Yes... 
lO.OOO    Yes... 
10.000    Yes.. 
(15,793)  Yes 

—  )  notascit..Me 
(10.000)  Yes  .. 
10.000    Yes 
?5,0CiO    Yes 

(<7,604)YBi 

.  Not  avadable 

(21,000)  Vej 

(SOOO)  Yes 

HolaYaiiaWe. 

1)4.782)  Y-i  , 

77,116  Yes ..     :.::;, 

(1,290)  Yts..     .     

- .  —  Not  avatladle  . 

(2,C00)  Yessr 

2,000  Yes..  .. 
(9.018)  Yes...  . 
II    Ves. 


(2,  J801  Yes:. 


High  Speed  Ground  Transponalron  Research  and  OevelopfMnt.. 
Grants  to  lire  National  Railroad  P^ssenEer  Corporation 


Urban  Mass  Tiaiisoottalion  Administration- 
Urban  Mass  Transporlaiion  Fund 


Departmenl  ol  tli«  Treasury; 
OfSce  ol  the  Secretary; 

Conslruction,  Federal  Law  ti  (oicemeol  Traillll>|  Cciler.. 
Bureau  of  Accounts; 

Subsidy  Payment  to  Fn.iroameiital  Protection  Xulttilly. , 

Footnotes  91  en.c!  ol  table. 


(54.900) 
103,000  .. 


(941, 300) 
985,550  .. 


Hot  available.: 

XO/.ZOZ)  No 

»37,202  No 


(7.648)  Yes" 

Not  available. 

(15,000)  Yes 

Not  available. . 

(10.000)  Yes 

(48,100)  Yes 

Not  available.. 


(210,853)  Yes 

Not  availabie. . 


rune  31.  197)    Jul,     119-j    ),  j|, 

S'lM!"    Sept  14.1973    10..  .yi 

Inly    I?  l»/3    My    1?.  1973    4.6b  | 

Sepl  14, 1971    Sei;MH973    4. 6h i 

Ian.    ?3I9:3  Mt     1,1973  (,6b  | 

Sepi  IP,  1973  SepllO,1973  4  '"  j 

Ian,    18,1973  loly     1,1973  4,  SO 

Sept.  10,  1973  Sent  10,  1973  4  

?:-;ill  »,19?3  Sei.il.14,1973  5       ■'  " I 

Hi-    !M9?3  JU;      1,1973  4.61) 

-  SepI  12,1973  Sept.  12, 1973  4 

-Ian.    18,1973  )uly     1,1973  4. 60.".:;;;;;."";;  |V 

Seot.M,1973  S-nt  1M973  10.              V| 

June  29, 1971  luly     1, 1973  t  5  , 

.--  Sept.  15, 19'3  SepI  15  1973    10  VI 

..     Ian.   18  1973  Jul,     1,19,3    JS "    I 

..  Sept.  It,  13/3  Sent.lJ,19?3    10  vi 

.   tune  29  1973  July     3,1973    4  5  1 

.  Seit  IS,  19,-1  Se,]|  15,  ■.971     li)   5,1 

-  tone  >9,  1973  Jul,     2,1973    4,5,63"6e"  I 

.Still!  1971  SepllJ, 197.1    lia.  6n 

.  rjli.     1,1971  Feb,     1,1974  6»,  6c '  

.  A.ir     3,197<1  Apr,     3,1974  6a,  6c V 

•.nnH,1974  J.:,ie  14, 1974  6a,  6c"     V 

.  June  ,-3,  I9;i  I.J10  28  1974  ba  ec  

-.Fell.     1,1974  Feb,     1,1974  4  5  | 

.-  Sent  15. 1973  Sept  15. 1973  5  I 

..   r^B      11974  Feb.     1,1974  5""' 

Inn?  >9,  1973  Jul/     1, 19/J  a,  6c  "  1 

-  M-r-     5.1971  Mar.     5.1974  4  5  1 

.-  Jiie  ;■«.  1974  Iune2e,1974  4.5 1 

..  '/.ir.     5.1974  ,vlar,    5.1974  4  5  1 

.  -  Ftli.     1,197:  Feh.     1,197a  5     1 

..Feb,     1,1974  Feb.     1,1974  S" 

..   luiie  29,  1973  luly     3,1973  4  5  , 

..  Sept.  15, 1971  Sn!Jl,15,1973  10  "  VI 

..Feb.     1,1974  Feb.     1,1974  5     1 

..  Jk.«28,19;4  June  28,19/4  s"  

..  Fi-b,     1,1974  Feb,     1.1974  5     '"' 1 

..  line  29,  1973  July     1,  1973  2:4;ec' 

..  Sejrt.  11,  197.'  S»iil,  14, 1973  10         u 

..  Iune29.19'4  July     1.1973  2,4.6c' i" 

-?."'"■ 'MH'  Sepll4, 1913  4.6c,6d...:                 | 

..Mar.     5,19/4  Var,     5,1971  10     vi 

.lone  29, 1973  July     ?,  19J3  45 f 

..Feb.  1,1974  Feb,  1,19/4  4;5";;;."::;::,":; i 

.    Iiiiy     2, 1973  J1.I;     2, 1073  1 

-  Sept,l»,1971  Sept,13,1973  10  w 

..  Sent.  14, 1973  SepI  14  1973  5  , 

..  Ja.i.    24,1974  Ian.   24,1974  5 ' 1 

.  J'n.    19,1973  hily     1,1971  4  5 i 

.  Sept,  14, 1973  Sept.  II,  1971  5     v 

.July     2.19/1  July     2.1973  LS | 

.  Sept.  13. 1973  Seut.131973  10        w 

.May     7,1974  May     7,1974  2     "1 

.  ji.iie  18. 1974  June  18, 19/4  z:;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;  i 

.  Inly  27,1973  July  27,1973  t  i 

.  May  24, 1974  May  24, 1974  10       VI 

.Jan    19,1973  July     11973  4,6b | 

.  Sept,  14, 1973  Sept,  14, 1973  10  VI 

-Jan,   19,1973  July     1,1973  4,6b.'  I 

.  Sept,  13, 1973  Sepl,13,1973  4,6b      VII 

.  Nov,  23, 1973  Nov,  23. 1973  10...".;;::;;;:;:;:;  {" 

.  July    6, 1973    July    6, 1973    4, 6b.  I 

.  SepI.  14, 1973  Sept.  14, 1973  10 :;:::::::  VI 


(383) 
668 


(21,517)  Yes.. 
21,234    ««.. 


.  Juno    6, 1973    July     1, 1973    S 

,  May  20,1974    May  20,1974    S 


•'•"«    "0 Kov.  29,1973    tlo/.  29,1973   2.. 
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BUDGETARY  RESERVES— toolinood 


IDollar  amounts  in  thousands] 

Cener si  nr.tes:  Amounts  in  parenthesis  0  indicate  actions  superaeded  by  later  apportionment  actions.  An  asterisk  (•)  indicates  an  account  added  to  lh«  list  since  tlie  last  report.  An  accuu.it  ivitliwrl  an 
tfltry  in  Hie  amosnt  apportioned  column  indicates  no  apportionment  has  been  made  for  fiscal  year  1974.) 


a.omic  Energy  Oimmiasion; 
Operating  Expenses 


Plant  and  Capital  Equipment. 


Environmental  Protection  Agency; 
Research  and  Development... 


Ahate.nent  and  Contio' 


General  Sersices  Adminisl ration; 
Real  Property  Activilios; 

Sites  and  Expenses.  Public  Building  Piojecls (. 

Construction,  Public  Building  Projects {.. 

perty  Managem 
Silvor  Dollars. 
Operating  Expenses,  Special  Fund (.. 


Amount 
apportioned 


(3. 164. 739) 
(3, 174, 154) 
3,181.386  . 
(48.470) 
(637. 577) 
(637.912) 
(643, 812) 
(645, 812) 
677.312  . 

(8.696) 
(173.112) 
(183.612) 
(184,312) 
(184.381) 

187. 365  .. 

(17.804) 
(266. 574) 
(287,  574) 
(287.674) 
(288,  378) 
(291, 528) 
(293,  028) 
(292, 739) 

294, 945 


Amount  in    Available  beyond 
reserve    fiscal  year  19747 


(16,900)  Yes 

(7,500)  Yes 

NotavabUe.. 

(1.830)  Yes 

(9.750)  Yes 

(9,400)  Yes 

(3,500)  Yes 

(1,500)  Yes. 

Nut  available.. 

(9,700)  Yes 

(3,700)  Yes 

(3,700)  Yes 

(3,000)  Yes 

(3.000)  Yes... 

NotavaiUbl*.. 

(3,850)  Yes 

(16,850)  Yes 

(91,850)  (•!) , 

(91,850)  (") 

(91.350)  (u) 

(88.  200)  ('1). 

(86.  700)  (u) 

(86.700)  (ir) 

86,700    ("). .  . 


Date  of 
reserve 

action 


.  Sept.  15, 1973 
.  Nov,  19, 1973 
.  Dec.  21. 1973 
.  June  8. 1973 
.  Sept.  15. 1973 
.  Nov.  4, 1973 
.  Ilov.  9, 1973 
.  Nov.  12. 1973 
.  Jan,    10, 1974 

.  Ocl.  19,1973 
.  Nov,  29, 1973 
.  Ian.  9, 1974 
.  Jan,  29, 1974 
.  Mar,  8,3974 
.  Apr.  10. 1974 
.  Ocl  19. 1973 
.  Nov.  29. 1973 
..  Jan.  29. 1974 
.  Mar.  8. 1974 
.  Apr.  10, 1974 
.  Aljr,  19, 1974 
.  hhy  9, 1974 
.  May  22, 1974 
.  June  27, 1974 


iMaol 

Reason  lor  curriMt      bti. 

reservo 

resorva  (sec  code)       nateil 

SepL  15, 1973 

5... 1 

Nov,  19, 1973 

5 I 

Dec  12,1973 

10 VI 

July     1, 1973 

5 1 

Sept,  15, 1973 

5 1 

Nov,    4.1973 

5 _  1 

Nov.    9,1973 

5 1 

Nov,  12. 1973 

5 1 

Jan,   10.1974 

10 w 

Ocl.    19.1973 

5 -.  IV 

Nov.  29. 1973 

5 IV 

Ian.     9. 1974 

5 IV 

Jan.   29,1974 

5 IV 

Mar.    8.1974 

5 1 

10 VI 

Oct.    19.1973 

5 „  IV 

Nov.  29. 1973 

5 n 

Jan.  29.1974 

5 1 

Mat.    8.1974 

5 1 

Apr.  10, 1974 

Apr,  19,1974 

May    9,1974 

5                                   1 

May  22,1974 

5 1 

June  27, 1974 

5  1 

National  Aer.inautics  and  Space  Adininisliation:  Reseaich  and  Develo.nmenl    (.. 


(2, 860, 194) 
(2,887,294) 
-  ~>9, 494  . . 


(22,206)  Yes . 

15.500    Yes 

(234.309)  Yes 

20,803    Yes 

(4,000)  Yon 

1,386    Yes 

(850)  Yes 

Not  available.. 

(2,200)  Yos - 

(9,300)  Yes 

(2  200)  Yes 

.   Not  available.. 


Conslruction,  Major  Projects. 
Consffuclioa.  Mmoi  Piojects 


Other  Independent  Agencies: 

Board  for  International  Broadcaslirg:  Board  lor  Internetional  Broad- 

casting.' 
District  ot  Columbia- 
Loans  lor  Capital  Outlav,  Metropolitan  Area  Sanitary  Sewage  Work  (.. 

Funds, 
Loans  tor  Capital  Outlay,  Sanitary  Sewage ( 


66.685  . 
115.000 


Loans  for  Capital  Outlay,  Water  Fund. . . 


Loans  lor  Capital  Outlay.  Highway  Fund.. 
Loans  for  Capital  Outlay,  Geneial  Fund... 


Foreign  Claims  SetllemenI  Commission:  Payment  ol  Vietnam  and  USS 

Pueblo  Prisoner  ol  War  Claims. 
American  Revolution  bicentennial  Administration; 

Salaries  and  expeiises' 

Commemorative  Activities  Fund (.. 

Nalional  Science  Foundation:  Salaiies  and  expenses.     


Commission;  Salaiies   and 


Occupational  Safety   and   Kealih   Revieai 
expenses. 

Railroad  Retirement  Board: 

Limitation  on  Railioad  Unemployment  Administralion  Fund. 

Limitation  on  Salaries  and  Expenses 

jinall  Business  Admintstiation.  Business  Loan  and  Investment  Fond 

Watei  Resources  Council:  Water  Rusouices  Planning 

Temporary  Study  Commissions;  Commission  on  American  Shifbuilding. 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Kational  Commission  for  the  Review  of  Federal  and  State  Laws  Relating  to 

Wiretappingsnd  Electronic  Surveillance,  Salaries  and  Expenses _ 


8,000 
11,900 


(4, 556) 

6.100 

(56,900) 

(620.845) 

634.715  .. 

(4,296) 

(4, 212) 

4.442 

8.578 

20,830 

(173, 100) 

(178, 100) 

348,  700 

(8,611) 

8,669 

205 


(3.648)  Yes    

Not  available. 

(34,710)  Yes 

Not  available. . 

(5.000)  Yes 

-.    .  Hot  available.. 


10.000    No 


(300)  Yes 

5.300    Yes , 

(1.285)  Yes. 

21.035    Yes 

(2,360)  Yes 

7,460    Yes 

5,956    Yes 

(6,758)  Yes 

29,526    Yes 

7,229    Yes 


.  Jan,   26, 1973 

.  Nov,  29, 1973 

.  Jan,  26, 1973 

.  Nov,  23,  1973 

.  Nov,  30. 1972 

.  Sept,    5, 1973 

.  June  26, 1973 

.  Aug.  16, 1973 

.  Jirne   8. 1973 

.  Nov.  16.1973 

.  130.   23,  1974 

.  Mar,    6  1974 

.  Feb,   15,1973 

.  Kov,  23, 1973 

.  June  13, 1973 

.  Nov,  23, 1973 

.  Dec.  20, 1972 

.  Nov.  23  1973 

.  May  20,1971 


July  1. 
Nov,  29, 
luly  1, 
Nov.  29. 
July  1, 
SepL  5, 
liiry  1. 
Aug.  16, 

July    1, 

Nov,  16. 
Jan.  23. 
Mar.    6, 


1973  4 I 

1973  4 I 

1973  2.  4 I 

1973  4 I 

1973  4 I 

1973  4... I 

197J  4,  S I 

1973  10 m 

1973  5 I 

1973  5 I 

1974  5 I 

1974  10 VI 


•;  12,375    Yes 

(5.690)  Yes 

(3,510)  Yes 

2.010    Yes 

(3,500)  Yes 

(19,900)  Yes 

Not  available.. 

(115)  No 

(415)  No 

215    No.. 


4822    Yes 

500    No 

(41.316)  Yes 

(48.291)  Yes 

31.094    Yes.. 

(27)  No" 

1(27)  Not  available.. 


57    Hot  available  . 
165    Yes.. 


.  Aug.  7, 1972 
.  SepL  5. 1973 
.  Aug.  7. 1972 
.  Sept  5, 1973 
.  Aug.  7. 1972 
.  Sept  5, 1973 
.  SepL  5. 1973 
.  Jan.  26, 1973 
.  Sept.  5. 1973 
.  July   12. 1973 


.  June  25, 1974 

.  Nov,  28, 1972 

.  Feb,     1, 1974 

.  June    3, 1971 

.  June    8, 1973 

.  Nov.  23, 1973 

.  Dec,    6, 1973 

.  Jan.   14, 1974 

.  Feb,     6, 1971 

.  June  27, 1971 

.  July  1,1973 
.  Ian.  18. 1974 
.  June  29, 1973 
.  Aug,  31. 1971 
.  Sept.  27,  1973 
.  Aug.  24, 1973 
.  Mar.  27, 1974 

.  Dec.  10, 1973 


July     1,1973  5 I 

Nov.  23.1973  10 VI 

July     1.1973  5 I 

Nov.  23, 1973  10 VI 

luly     1.1973  5 I 

Nov,  23,1973  10 VI 

May  20,19H^ I 

luly     1,1973  4... _.  I 

SepL   5,1973  4 I 

July     1,1973  4 I 

SepL    5.1973  4 I 

luly     1,1973  4 _.  I 

SepL   5,1973  4 I 

SepL    5.1973  4 I 

luly     1. 1973  4 I 

Sept,   5,1973  4. I 

July  12,1973  5  _l 


lone  25,1974  5  I 

Jul/     1.1973  5 I 

Feb.     1.1974  S I 

lone   3.1971  5 I 

July     1.1973  2 I 

Nov.  23.1973  5 I 

Dec      6.1973  10... VI 

Ian.    11.1974  l.J V 

Feb.     6.1974  1.2 V  "^ 

June  27. 1974  1.2... V 


lol/     1.1973  1     .... 

Jan     181974  1 

luly     1,1973  2.1.6b., 

Aug.  31. 1973  2,  1 

SepL  27, 1973  2.4 

Aug.  21.1973  2 

Mar.  27,1974  10 

Dec,  10,1973  2  

Fdb.  25,1971  4 


{ 


•  Wimated  fiscal,  economic,  and  budgetary  effect  (see  code). 
'  Furds  have  not  been  apportioned  wending  review  ol  plan. 
Funds  reserved  pending  Presidential  decisions. 

■  The  amount  appoitioned  is  consistent  wilh  the  limitation  on  the  F;jji.dation's  acti.ities  ac- 
ctKding  !o  Public  Law  93  52  as  amended. 

'  ^i^'ds  'n  excess  of  $10,000,000  are  not  available  in  fiscal  year  1974  pursuant  to  Public  Law 

■  J^«„  1^^3-74  Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Program  funds  lapsed  on  Dec.  31,  1973.  The 
sopl.  30  report  incorrectly  listed  the  funds  as  available  twyond  fiscal  year  1974. 

.  .  ^^.i^  1"  f^serve  have  been  apportioned  pursuant  to  a  U.S.  District  Court  orde:  which 
reinstated  the  1973  REAP  Program. 

■  The  amount  apportioned  in  this  account  is  also  apportionedin  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
LOiiservaudo  Seivice,  salaries  and  expense  accounL 


*  The  program  level  h  ibovv  the  amount  reflected  in  (he  fiscal  year  1975  BudieL 

'  The  amount  apportioned  in  this  account  nas  reiiuiied  to  l:nance  a  k>an  approved  al  the  en  j  of 
frscdl  year  1973. 

'"  This  apportior.ment  action  was  inadverteitly  excluded  from  the  Sept.  30  report. 

"  The  fiscal  year  1974  approprjatiort  provides  for  program  operation  tor  the  stimmer  of  catefidar 
year  1974, 

"-  fiscal  year  1972  contract  authoiity  in  the  amount  of  $23,700,000  will  lapse  on  June  30, 1974 

'  Code  6d  was  inadvertently  excluded  from  the  SepL  30  reporL 

"  Anticipated  deposits  were  estimated  at  $5,000,000  more  than  anticipated  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates submitted  lo  the  Congress  in  January  1973. 

't  Funds  v.ere  held  in  reserve  to  cover  operating  costs  during  the  exhibition  period. 

"  This  accouiit  title  v.as  ct>anged  from  "Research,  Oev-etOi>meftt,  and  FxUilMs"  ea  Dec.  31, 
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FOOTNOTES— Continued 


"^WM  (Bceniry  ijomitteo  oudgcl  document. 
-■  The  apportionment  releasing  the  reserve  ftaijocflrrectly  excluded  (torn 
•1  The  apportionment  of  funds  in  reserve  *ai  f%mpoiariIy  deferred  untd 

jMS  o7ail3t]!e  for  .nipfenienting  the  new  public  land  suruev  program.  The  nei 


•  The  r€:-«ve  aii  telea.ej  lo  meet  incrcssed  pa/  coLts  r,(ien  fjansfer  auUiority  approved  by 

'*  Th'i  aaount  tva^  combined  v.itfi  ttie  -OpetatioRi.  Research,  and  Facilities"  account  on  Dec.  31, 

••  Reason  codel  /as  incorrectly  applied  to  the  entries  in  the  Sept  30  report 
"Theieser.e  wiz  made  at  the  rccjjejt  of  the  Canal  Zone  Government  as  a  con'inanncy  for 
possible  future  inspeclion  services. 

■'  The  appotlionraent  increases  the  program  lev:l  to  a  level  greaiei  liian  that  contemnlaleil  in  the 
"■osf^recemly  submitted  budget  document. 

"  n  the  Sept.  30  report. 

until  sufficient  information 

.;   ,«-      -  I —-^y  program.  Thenewprogram  .vasfunded 

to  the  first  lime  in  ihe  19/4  suppleineota!  (Public  Uw9J-2<5)  enacted  Jan  3  1974 

■'  Each  reserve  includes  J3O.0OO.0OO  of  contract  aothorily  which  becomes  available  at  the  first 
of  each  fiscal  year  and  expires  at  the  end  of  each  I.scal  year  (16  U  S.C.  460  L-10a>-  all  other  funds 
aiea/ailablebeyonri  1974. 

-'  The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  no  present  plan;  fnr  ih-  i.  ^  ol  ih 
available  only  for  the  development  of  *ater  viells  on  public  lands 
---  Reason  code  5  was  incorrectly  included  in  the  Sept.  30  report. 
■  Reason  code4  mas  inadvertently  excluded  from  theSept.  30  tepojl 
-'  ReasoncodeOb  was  incoiiectly  included  in  the  Sept,  30  reoort. 
•'tJo  replaceniei't  or  operalion  ard  iiiainieiiaiice  v.orli  is  cuireiill,  fee-: 

"M  Stat.  754  requires  that  certain  miscellaiicous  revenues  be  iteoosited  ...  .,  lu 
provHje  for  the  replacement  of  Ihe  project  norns  and  to  defray  annual  ouetatinu  and  maintenance 
enpenses  when  necessary. 

"The  reserve,  made  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  L?lior.  does  not  chance  expected 
payments  for  benefils  as  estimated  m  the  latest  budget  document.  The  reserve  reflects  reimbuise- 
nients  from  other  agencies  in  excess  of  the  amounts  estimated  fn  the  budget  document.  The  release 
of  the  reserve  would  increase  availability  above  expected  needs.  The  reserve  is  avatlabln  for 
iwnefit  payments  it  required  benefit  payments  exceed  current  estimates. 

J  This  reserve  action  was  inadvertently  excluded  from  file  Feb.  4  report 
'  This  amount  is  pntet'tialfy  a'.tilabie  >}r  use  under  1975  contract  aulroi.ly    llie  anio-ani  '.]  b" 


■1  1975  is  ai.ti<i(ated  to  be  an.'o^.iced  by  the  Dupflil- 


i-iicH  are 


'1/  rse:  toolicle 
1  a  special  fund  to 


made  available  to  each  State  for  obligation  ii 

moot  of  Transportation  in  July  1974.  '  " 

^mSiJi'Sli"'  "V"  i""""'''  reported  the  reserve  as  unavailable  beyond  liical  year  19/4 
.hf?''2?"'''°?  J'5  transferred  by  Ihe  1974  Department  ol  Transporlalion  Afpronnaiiun  Pa  lo 
the  I  rattle  and  Highv/ay  Safety  account.  --.-    .  ..i  u 

"  Uodei  the  lew  (Public  Law  93  87).  apportionment  ol  t?5.000.eOO  in  -his  account  is  conlinteiit 
upon  the  enaclraenl  ol  mandatory  seat  belt  use  legislalioii  in  llie  Slates  and  Teiiiloiies.  Pu'iio 
,HJ..',°  '"  l"'.i!<'«:l'»";;l'it>'  kas  enacted  seat  belt  legislaiion  in  1974.  has  been  apportioned 
ini?!!'?  K*i  'r'  'V:'-  TJe  Halance  will  remain  in  reserve  and  lapse  unless  other  iurSlioiis 
eiiacl  seat  bell  legislation.  This  leseive  action  also  includes  112.500.000  lor  inceiitile  Iran  Is  to 
lurisdictions  lor  achieving  exceptional  higiway  fatality  reductions.  This  incenlive  i-rograin  iv  II 
caleS  Jeal"l974    '      "  ""'""  """  """"'''""  '•'iorwns  in  highway  lalaliijes  in 

"^  The  aulhority  lor  loan  approval  expiied  on  June  27. 1973 

"•The  aitiount  apooilioned  is  the  full  amount  legally  available  uiiil  aciion  r,  laken  on  n.n 
amendment  to  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  »v  u    i,  i,neii  on    .« 

•  The  amount  aooottaned  is  below  the  obligalional  level  planned  in  1974  because  of  deiavs  n 
resolving  legal  action  over  the  adequacy  ol  the  environmental  impact  jlaiement  lor  this  prorcl 
„  ihnvsfu  v?.?i?t  I',  "S,'"™>'',""'l''  *'  9»"8i«5S  previously  provided  permaneiil,  indeliinti 
nit?scal  yea"  1974  '"  '  payment.  The  fu  ids  in  reserve  »ill  be  written  J 

bei'd^dTsalTeaTwa"'  "''■™°-''"  ""»'"= "  "''  ■■"' "'  '"'•'' '"'  ""■  <"'  >"''«"  n  svail.ole 

Ii.7*f  .1™.""'  ''"•"S"  '■<"  .*''"'«  «'»"!  mograms  has  Ijcen  placed  in  reserve  pending  e^tabli  V 
inentof  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Boaid  R  n^iuun   i 

"  This  reserve  aciion  was  tal  en  at  the  request  of  the  Occupational  Safely  and  Health  Revm, 
lulure'SIiUs'-'d  citations*  ""'"'■         ""'"' ''  ""'*'=  '•  "  'oiiiingency  against  an  increase  ,n 

'I  The  Sept.  30  report  incorrectly  reported  the  resetye  as  available  beyond  fiscal  year  1974 

'  The  funds  111  reserve  were  not  needc.l  and  written  oft  on  Apr  8  1974 
lam  o  1 1  1"""I'.°".A",  "'"="""  Shi|  ni.ldiog  (aulhoriied  under  the  Mercl^ant  Marine  fct  ol 
1370  Public la.v9U469)  v.as  tetmin.-'cn   ,,  D-c,  20, 1973.  The  funds  in  reservethai  a.o  .mr  ne'n"J 
n  iiscat  year  19' i  will  be  .■  iiilen  0  t 


USE  OF  SPECIAL  TERMINATION 
COST  CLAUSE  ON  DEFENSE  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  CON- 
TRACTS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  continuing  need  to  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  funds  authorized  and 
appropilated  tor  the  Department  of  De- 
fense research  and  development  pro- 
gram. One  step  in  this  direction  was 
takenby  the  Senate  Armed  Servics  Com- 
mittee when  it  proposed  the  greater  use 
of  the  .special  termination  cast  clause 
for  major  research  and  development 
contracts  in  its  action  on  the  fiscal  year 
1974  mihtarj'  procurement  authorization 
bill.  On  pages  118  and  119  of  Report  No. 
93-385  dated  September  6,  1973,  which 
accompanied  that  bill,  the  committee 
discussed  the  specific  details  of  this 
clause  and  suggested  that  it  be  more 
widely  used  within  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  committee  action  was 
prompted  by  the  recognition  that  a 
broader  use  of  tiiis  clause  would  free  up 
substantial  amounts  of  money  being  tied 
up  under  certain  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  for  potential  termination 
charges  and  provide  the  tjse  of  such 
funds  for  other  Important  research  and 
development  programs.  I  will  not  go  into 
any  more  specific  details  cf  this  subject 


at  tliis  lime  because  it  has  not  as  yet 
been  fully  resolved.  However,  tliere  is  a 
very  broad  interest  in  this  matter 
throughout  Defense  industry  and  among 
the  various  Government  agencies.  It 
should  also  interest  the  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

At  the  request  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  General  Accoimting  Of- 
fice has  conducted  an  analysis  of  this 
subject  and  has  submitted  the  results, 
including  inputs  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  industrj-.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  provicScd  a  report 
on  the  extent  of  the  use  of  this  clause 
by  the  military  departments  and  yester- 
day I  transmitted  a  copy  of  tlie  GAO  re- 
port to  the  Secretai-y  of  Defense  for 
conunent  and  appropriate  recommend- 
ations regarding  further  actions  to  be 
taken,  including  legislative  actions.  The 
correspondence  relating  to  these  ex- 
changes consists  of  a  letter  dated  May 
20,  1974,  from  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Comptroller— Pro- 
gram Budget — a  letter  dated  June  4, 
1974,  from  the  Comptroller  General,  and 
my  letter  of  June  22,  1974,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  I  i-equest  tmanimous 
consent  that  copies  of  these  various  let- 
ters be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withotit 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
See  exhibit  l.> 
Mr.   MdNTYRE.  When  the  Depail- 
inent  of  Defense  responds  to  my  letter,  it 
is  my  intention  to  take  whatever  action 
is  then  considered  to  be  appropriate  in 
conjunction  with  the  committee  action  on 
the  fiscal  year   1976   militai-y  procure- 
ment request.  I  will  keep  the  Senate  ad- 
vised of  further  significant  developments 
in  this  matter  as  they  may  occur. 
ExMiBrr  1 

Office  of  the 

A^lSIiT.^rVT  SeCRETARV  of  DEFE.NtitT, 

Wttslliitgton,  D.C.,  May  20,  1974. 

•"FMOltANDUM  FOB   MH.   HYMAN  PINE 

Subject:    Use    of    special    termination    co«,t 
clause    on    research    and    development 
contracts 
In  i-esponse  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee   Report  93-385  of  September  6, 
1973,   which   suggested   greater  use   of  the 
Special  Termination  Cost  Clause  for  major 
R-D  contracts,  an  analysis  was  made  of  the 
use  of  this  clause  by  the  military  depan- 
ments.  The  results  of  that  analysis  are  at- 
tached for  yotjr  information. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  ASPR  clau.'^ 
eoverning  the  Special  Termination  Cost 
Clause  is  presently  being  reviewed.  A  DoD 
position  will  be  available  after  the  ASPR 
Subcommittee  Report  is  submitted, 
David  J.  Hes.sler, 
Director  for  ;;c3ettrch  «t  Di'vetopmr  i' 


PE  nuiitliei  oiiif  short  title 
A.AB 


Department  of  the  Armt 
Special  termination  costs  clause  used 
No 


2  21.113    Improved  HAWK 
e  32  03    BIxH 


Not  Eligible 


Explanation  if  clause  not  used 
It  is  not  intended  to  insert  the  clause  in 
the  contract.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
contract  Is  managed  by  the  C.  SCSC  System 
and  the  contracts  do  not  show  any  reserve 
or  management  reserve  for  termination. 
There  is  no  allowance  in  the  incremental 
funding  for  termination  and  there  ai-e  no 
apparent  benefits  derived  from  this  clause 
and  no  reductions  to  the  incremental  fund- 
ing would  occur  if  the  clause  was  imposed 
upon  the  project  manager. 

The  major  portion  of  the  RDTE  effort  had 
been  completed  prior  to  the  elfeclive  date  of 
Section  8-712  of  ASPR. 

Contractor  is  not  withholding  any  funds 
for  this  contingency.  By  the  time  Sel:retarial 
approval  can  oe  obtahied  and  funds  made 
available,  this  contract  win  be  almost  fitlly 
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63620     XM-1 
64307     SAM-D 


236.26    TACPTRK 
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t« 


6.33.10     HELLFIRE 


6.42.06     UTTAS 


12S14     SAFEGUARD  BMD  System 


Not  eligible 


^o 


Not  eligible 


6330B    Site  Defense  Prototrpe  Demonstration  No 

Program 


63308    SPRINT  n  (Site  Defense) 


funded.  Clause  is  no  longer  applicable  when 
contract  is  f u'Jy  funded. 

Information  available  from  the  Cost/ 
Schedule  Control  System  Report  in  the 
STINGER  contract  Indicates  that  no  reserve 
has  been  established  by  the  contractor  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  potential  termina- 
tion charges,  and  it  is  considered,  therefore, 
that  the  intended  purposes  of  the  special 
termination  cost  clause  would  not  be  sen'ed 
by  Its  Insertion  in  the  contract  at  this  time. 

Contractor:  General  Motors 

Contract  No.  DAAE07-73-C-O301 

Contract  Amount:  5*7.0  mlUiou 

Contractor;  Chrysler  Motors 
Contract  No.  DAAE07-73-C-0300 
Contract  Amount:  $68. 1  nilUlon 

The  Special  Termination  Clause  prescribed 
In  Section  8-712  of  the  ASPR  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  TACPIRE  Contract  awarded 
8  December  1967.  The  Contract  did,  however, 
provide  a  clause  as  Article  No.  82  '■Limitation 
of  Government  Obligation  (June  1963) 
(AFPI  7-4054)".  Tlie  contract  was  originally 
awarded  as  a  Total  Package  Procurement  to 
Litten  Systems.  Inc..  Van  Nuys,  California, 
for  a  celling  price  of  S122.3  million.  The  con- 
tract was  restructured  effective  31  March  72 
to  a  development  only  contract  with  priced 
options  for  IRIP  and  FSP.  The  restructured 
contract  does  include  as  Article  No.  89  a 
clause.  "Limitation  of  Government  Obliga- 
tion". 

In  view  of  the  fact  tliat  the  contract  does 
provide  a  termination  clause,  though  not  the 
Special  Terminations  Costs  Clause  pre- 
scribed by  Section  8-712  of  ASPR,  it  Is  not 
recommended  that  the  special  clause  be  in- 
cluded. The  TACFIRE  program  Is  now  ap- 
proaching final  phases  of  development  and 
no  obligation  authority  could  be  saved  by 
inclusion  of  the  clause. 

No  RDTE  contractual  actions  have  met  the 
criteria  defined  in  Section  8-712  of  ASPR: 
i.e..  the  contractual  terms  are  less  than  two 
years;  RDTE  contracts  to  date  ^ue  less  than 
850  million. 

The  tTTTAS  contracts  were  let  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  Sec^on  8-712.  ASPR.  DA 
is  considering  the  use  of  these  clauses  aj- 
modifications  to  the  UTTAS  contracts. 

Procurement  is  by  one-year  supplemental 
agreements  against  a  specified  scope  of  work. 
AQd  is  not  an  Incrementally  funded  contract 
with  term  of  two  or  more  years. 

Special  "Wind-up  Costs"  .clause  incor- 
porated in  the  SAFEGUARD  development 
contract  DA-HC6O-71-C-O005  with  the  West- 
em  Electric  Company  has  been  accepted  by 
the  contractor  in  lieu  of  requiring  financing 
to  cover  potential  termination.  FT  75  will 
be  the  fifth  year  under  the  contract  and 
the  final  stages  of  the  development  effort. 
Use  of  the  ASPR  7-1083  clause  would  not 
reduce  requirement  for  annual  obligation 
authority. 

Special  "Wind-up  Costs"  clause  incor- 
porated in  the  Site  Defense  Protot}^^ 
Demonstration  contract  DA-HC6O-72-C-O080 
with  the  McDonnell -Douglas  Astronautics 
Company  has  been  accepted  by  the  con- 
tractor iri  lieu  of  requiring  financing  to  cover 
potential  termination. 

Special  "Wind-up  Costs"  clause  incor- 
porated in  the  SPRINT  n  contract  DA-HC60- 
72-C-0130  with  Martin -Marietta  Corporation 
has  been  accepted  by  the  contractor  in  lieu 
of  requirmg  financmg  to  cover  poteunai 
termination. 

"J-23.  Wind-up  Costs, 

Subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter 
stated,  the  contractor  shall  pursue  diligent- 
ly the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  acope  of 
work  up  to  the  end  date  of  the  period  specified 
In  section  H;  provided,  however  that  unless 
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the  contracting  officer  notifles  the  contrac- 
tor no  later  than  60  flays  prior  to  said  di..« 
that  the  period  of  performance  of  the  con- 
tract wUI  be  eitended,  the  contractor  shaU 
reduce  his  diligent  pursuit  of  the  objec- 
tives or  the  scope  of  work  as  necessary  to 
assure  that  allotted  funds  are  sufflclent  for 
reimbursement  of  ■wind-up"  cosu.  Coste  in- 
curred in  "wind-up  •  of  the  contract  will  be 
allowable  notwithstanding  that  they  may  be 
incurred  after  the  end  date  of  the  period 
of  performance  speclfled  m  Section  H.  sub- 
ject to  Section  J-1— "Reimbursement  of 
coste"  and  Part  III— "General  Provisions- 
Section  L,  Clause  2,  "Limitation  of  Funds" 
and  Clause  3— "Allowable  Cost.  Incentive  Pee 
and  Payment."  provided  there  is  no  negligent 
or  willful  faUure  to  discontinue  such  cost  as 
promptly  as  possible,  costs  incurred  by  the 
contractor  reiatUig  to  closeout  of  the  con- 
tract wui  also  be  allowable  subject  to  Sec- 
tion J-l.  "Reimbursement  of  Costs"  Part 
IXI— General  Provisions",  Clause  2— "Llmi- 
tation  of  Funds"  and  Clause  3— "Allowable 
Cost,  Incentive  Fee  and  Payment"  " 


'.«0.COIITIIACre(B^D.C0ST  RCIMBURSEMENT CONTRACTS  Of  RCOOCOOO) 


rf  clause  is  nol  used 


«J03-I<      AtCIS 


MSU-lt 

»»1  N 


NAIOPHM 
»NBQQ-5So«M. 


Nolsud. 


63508-11 
63554- N 
63566^N 

63567  11 
6357!  » 


S6C  N«dor  »lBtli  s»t.  Prop.  , .  .Oo., 

Gas  Turbine  Plop.  Sislem dp 

5ES ^ 

"c'Jfi""  •"•"t  L""<ii»«'rr.'fc'! 

Hydreloil  Craft _      d 

A-4W.AI0  Notleai  Prop.  PUiiV.".r.lde'! 


■  *"*•.  ;i"'«"l  cociirici  does  sot 
rricltirlo  lundini  for  larminalioii 
liabrlilMs,  sptcial  terminatron  cos! 
clause  nol  itaeded. 
Upon  approval,  clause  Mill  be  in. 
eluded  Ml  modificatioii  to  contract 

.  Since  current  ctintcaci  does  nol  i»- 
clode    lundini    lor    termination 
liabilities,  special  teim.nation  cost 
clause  not  needed 
Oo. 

Do. 
Do. 
De. 


PC  No.  Sboit  line 

63361  n  Sub-liuncbed  Cruise  Missile  , 

KHh"  I^OfNT  MissiteSystem  ... 

63236f  Adir  Med  STOL  Iranspocl. 


Special 

termination 

cost 

clause  Explanation  il  clause  is  nol  used 


642l5f 
6422aF 
64225F 
6a7Z3F 
6a7a4F 
27I3(IF 


1-1.- 


EF-iiiA ;;■ 

A-10Airer»ll 

Adw  Airborne  Cmd  Post 

AWACS 

F-15  squadrons 


"'"• "siS; *"*"''  '  ""'""'  *  '"""* 

Plan  to  amend  contract  to  use  STCC. 
Both  contracts  were  renewtiated  in 
March  1974  and  neither  eontractw 
agrees  to  use  of  the  clause. 


-  Not  used. 


.  -do... 
:iol  used 


63225F         Atj  Lauitc'ied  Ciui'.e  Missne 


Tlie  structure  of  the  F-15  contract  anil 
the  LO<K)  clause  beins  used  do  not 
recognire  or  fund  any  costs  Nbich 
could  be  included  under  a  >nec>j| 
lermifiatiijn  costs  clause. 


»«.:U..dd.»„.das,„us.inbsc.„earl974.«.p„d,.|,U.,«edCr„s,Mi«i,.,vh.,.us.olCau,e,s  Planned  *„Ssc«", 


CoHPrRoti.ER  Genesal  of  thk 

O.vrrtD  States, 
Waahingum,  DC.  Jxne  4, 1S74. 
Hon.  JoHK  C.  STzNins, 

Cftalrman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
US.  Senate. 
Dea»  M«.  Chaieman:  As  requested  In  your 
October  4.  1073,  letter  (see  enc.  I),  we  ex- 
amined the  use  of  the  special  termination 
co«u  clause  in  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 

?'1Si?**;""'°''  <ASPBI,  sections  8-712  and 
7-108.3.  (See  enc.  II.) 

Wo  obtained  background  from  the  Denart- 
ment  of  Defenses  (DODs(  aspb  Commit- 
tee and  its  special  subcommittee  which  was 
rwently  established  to  review  the  clauK 
Procurement  oBlclals  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  gave  us  data  on  use  of  the  clause 
and  reasons  why  it  has  not  been  used  more 
extensively.  We  also  obtained  Industry  asso- 
ciations views  on  the  use  and  adequacy  of 
the  clause  as  now  suted  and  recommeiida- 
tions  for  changes  they  feel  are  needed  to 
make  the  clause  more  acceptable 
.-"^■l  '^'.^Y2*  ""  '"•°  "••*"  ■"  contracts  only 
.h.']!"^  "'iJ'"  ""  ""  «"!<:".  primarily 
tie  Air  Force.  Kone  of  these  contracts  have 
oeen  terminated,  so  we  could  not  evaluate 
the  clause's  effectiveness. 

The  major  obstacles  to  incrt.os.ed  use  of 
the  clause  appear  to  be  the  small  niunber  of 
contracts  which  meet  the  required  dollar 
criteria  ».  stated  to  ASPR  and  the  posslbUity 
of  violating  the  Antldeflclency  Acilf  funds 
•re  not  available  to  pay  termination  costs. 

BACKCBOtTND 

ASnifffi*'    i!?°    '"'    Aerospace   Industries 
Association  recommended   to  DODs  ASPR 


Committee  that  a  tenntaation  costs  clause 
be  established  In  ASPB.  This  clause  would 
^hiT  J°°"»<^tors  to  effectively  use  aU  money 
obUgated  to  a  program  rather  than  having 
to  limit  their  costs  to  moUitam  a  reservl 
to  cover  potential  termination  costs  The  As- 
sociation suggested  that  the  DOD  establish  a 
termination  funding  reserve  account  to  oav 
termination  costs.  The  amount  of  the  ac- 
count would  be  based  on  prior  DOD  ejperl- 
ence  and  would  total  much  less  than  the 
cumulative  potential  termination  costs  be- 
ing resei-ved  under  Individual  contracts 

The  ASPB  Committee  studied  the  recom- 
mendation and  prepared  a  propoiied  special 
termination  costs  clause.  The  clause  did  not 
include  the  termination  funding  reserve  ac- 
count suggested  by  the  association,  but  did 
include  a  maximum  termination  cost  llabll- 

Industry  associations  felt  that  a  maximum 
termination  costs  liability  should  not  be  Ui- 
cluded  In  the  clause  because  the  contractors 
rwks  would  be  Increased  since  the  Govern- 
ments liability  would  be  limited  to  the  ne- 
gotiated amount.  They  also  felt  that  the 
optional  use  of  the  clause  should  be  ejtend- 
ed  to  lower  dollar  value  contract.s_«5  mil- 
lion for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  (BDT1:E)  contracts  and  «10  mll- 
.u.iV  P'o^uoon  contracu  rather  than 
the  $25  million  and  1100  mUllon  levels  pro- 
posed. Neither  suggestion   was  included   in 

enc  t?"^^  """  '"'°  ■*^''^  '"  '"''■  "™    '^^ 

In  June  1973  the  minimum  limits  for  op- 

ilT^  rVi*  "/  ""  ""'"'*  »■'«  "l^O  from 
«25  million  to  $50  million  for  RDTiE  con- 


1 1976. 

tracts  and  from  $100  million  to  $200  mUllon 
for  production  contracta.  These  now  mlnl- 
mums  were  esubllahed  to  meet  the  funding 
level  criteria  which  deanes  a  major  weapon 
system. 

DOD  USE  OF  THE  CLAUSE 

As  noted  previously,  the  special  termina- 
tion costs  clause  haq  been  used  only  in  a 
limited  number  of  contracts,  none  of  which 
have  been  terminated. 

The  Air  Force  is  using  the  clause  on  the 
Advanced  Airborne  Command  Post,  B-1  and 
AWACS  contracts.  It  plans  to  use  it  on  sev- 
eral other  contracts,  including  the  A-10  if 
the  program  is  approved,  and  the  STOL  pro- 
gram. The  Army  u  using  the  clause  on  the 
XM-1  tank  program  and  plans  to  use  It  on 
SAM-D  contracts.  Other  uses  will  be  con- 
sidered on  a  case-by-case  basis.  The  Navy  has 
not  used  the  clause  but  plans  to  use  u  on 
the  Trident  program. 

Officials  of  the  services  said  the  clnu.se  has 
not  been  used  more  often  because : 

The  clause  Ls  not  authorized  for  use  on 
the  numerous  BDTiE  contracts  under  «60 
million  and  production  cintracts  under  $200 
million. 

Dse  of  the  clause  was  not  Justlfled  on  some 
RDT4E  contracts  because  of  low  potential 
termination  costs. 

The  Antldeaclency  Act  would  be  violated 
ir  funds  were  not  avaUable  to  pay  termtoa- 
tlon  costs  (use  of  the  clause  does  not  auto- 
matically provide  funds  to  pay  termination 
costs!. 

The  increased  use.  or  planned  use,  of  the 
clause  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  Senate 
Armed  services  Committee  Report  on  the 
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DOD  Fiscal  Year  1974  Procurement  Autliori- 
zatlon  Bill  (S.  Rept.  93-385,  Sept.  6.  1973) 
lu  which  the  committee  suggested  that  the 
perrices  xise  the  clause  more.  Shortly  after 
this  report  was  issued,  the  Eteputy  Assistant 
Secretar>'  of  Defense  (Procurement)  request- 
ed that  the  ASPR  Committee  review  ASPR 
8-712  to  see  If  any  changes  In  the  criteria 
for  using  this  clause  are  warranted. 

PROPOSED    CHANCES    TO     THE    CLAUSE 

In  late  1973  an  ASPB  Subcommittee  be- 
gan reviewing  the  special  termination  costs 
clause  to  determine  if  changes  were  needed. 
We  were  Informed  that  the  Subcommittee 
plans  to  recommend  that  (1)  the  minimum 
contractual  amount  be  reduced  to  the  previ- 
ous levels  of  $26  million  for  RDT&E  contracts 
and  $100  million  for  production  contracts 
and  (2)  the  clause  not  be  used  on  contracts 
with  minimal  potential  termination  costs. 
Tlie  ASPR  Committee  will  request  comments 
on  proposed  changes  from  industry  associa- 
tions before  formally  revising  the  clause- 
tentatively  scheduled  for  the  end  of  1974. 

The  major  recommendation  by  the  indus- 
try associations  in  their  response  to  our  in- 
quiry (see  eiic.  Ill)  was  to  allow  termlDB- 
tlon  costs  to  exceed  the  maximum  allowed 
by  the  clause  if  unused  program  funds  are 
available  to  pay  the  additional  costs. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  availability  of  funds  to  cover  poten- 
tial terminations  appears  to  be  a  major  ob- 
stacle to  the  increased  use  of  the  special 
termination  costs  clause.  The  problem  arises 
from  the  possibility  of  violating  the  Antl- 
deflctency  Act.  which  prohibits  the  incur- 
rence of  contractual  obligations  in  excess  of 
authorized  amounts. 

When  a  contract  u?ing  the  clause  is  termi- 
nated, funding  of  termination  costs  can  come 
from  three  sources:  (1)  residual  program 
funds,  (2)  funds  transferred  from  other  pro- 
grams (reprograming).  and  (3)  funds  re- 
ceived through  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. 

The  first  two  sources  are  the  most  ex- 
pedient means  of  paying  termination  costs 
when  these  funds  are  available.  However.  If 
a  contract  is  terminated  at  or  near  the  end 
of  a  fiscal  year,  unobligated  funds  from  these 
sources  may  be  limited.  Requesting  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  would  be  a  last  re- 
sort. 

As  stated  In  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Re- 
port on  the  DOD  Fiscal  Year  1974  Procure- 
ment Authorization  Bill,  the  rlslts  of  not 
having  unobligated  balances  available  in  the 
appropriations  to  meet  potential  termina- 
tion costs  are  minimal.  From  a  purely  legal 
viewpoint,  however,  use  of  the  clause  does 
not  relieve  procurement  officials  from  the 
possibility  of  violating  the  Antideflciency  Act 
because  the  availability  of  unobligated  funds 
is  not  insured. 

Alternative  solutions  to  overcome  this  ob- 
stacle include  (1)  authorizing  the  Incur- 
rence of  termination  costs  under  this  clause 
to  insure  that  additional  funds  will  be  made 
available  if  unobligated  appropriation  bal- 
ances are  not  sufflclent  to  cover  these  costs 
(this  approval  could  be  included  in  the  an- 
nual DOD  appropriation  authorization)  or 
(2)  legislation  could  be  enacted  to  exempt 
costs  Incurred  under  the  clause  from  the 
Antideflciency  Act. 

We  have  no  objections  to  the  ASPR  Sub- 
conamittee's  proposal  to  allow  use  of  the 
clause  on  lower  dollar  value  contracts  (*25 
million  RDT&E  and  ftlOO  million  produc- 
tion) and  to  prohibit  its  use  on  contracts 
with  minimal  potential  termination  coste. 
such  as  research  contracts  consistUig  pri- 
marily of  personal  services. 

The  Industry  associations  suggested  that 
the  clause  be  modified  to  permit  the  contrac- 
tor s  claim  for  termination  costs,  when 
added  to  all  other  costs  incurred,  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  the  funds  allotted  to  the 


contract  for  performance  plus  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  clause. 

We  do  not  agree  with  this  suggestion.  We 
believe  termination  costs  ahoiUd  not  be  per- 
mitted to  exceed  the  maximum  allowed  by 
the  clause  even  if  unused  program  funds  are 
available.  Such  a  change  could  encourage 
the  contractor  to  reserve  funds  by  limiting 
costs  incurred  under  the  contract  rather 
than  lo  negotiate  a  higher  termination  costs 
ceiling.  This  would  defeat  the  purpose  of 
i-he  clause. 

We  did  not  obtain  formal  comments  from 
ihe  Secretary  of  Defense  on  this  report:  how- 
ever, the  information  contained  herein  was 
discussed  with  DOD  officials  during  the  re- 
view. 

This  report  completes  the  work  you  re- 
quested. The  reports  dealing  with  (1)  con- 
tractors" independent  research  and  develop- 
ment. ( 2 1  Incremental  programing  of 
RDT&E.  and  <3)  development  of  major 
weapon  systems  under  cost-t^-pe  contracts 
were  previously  sent  to  you. 

We  plan  no  further  distribution  of  this 
letter  unless  >ou  agree  or  publicly  atmounce 
itr:  contents. 

Sincerely  yours. 

R.  F.  Kellcb. 
Cotfipt Toiler  General  of  the  United  States 

Enclositre  I 

U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C..  October  4   1973 
Hon.  El&ier  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office.  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Staats:  The  committee  has  com- 
pleted and  published  its  report  (93-385)  on 
the  fiscal  year  1974  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

There  are  a  number  of  items  in  the  report 
which  involve  actions  to  be  taken  by  the 
CSeneral  Accounting  Office.  Information  on 
each  of  these  items  follows: 

1.  Independent  Besearch  and  Development 

Page  104  of  the  subject  report  states. 

•While  there  is  general  satisfaction  to  date 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  and  In  indus- 
try, additional  time  Is  needed  to  complete  the 
implementing  actions  and  acquire  more  ex- 
perience as  a  basis  for  any  ciianges  which 
may  be  indicated  as  necessarj-  to  existing  law. 
Tlie  General  Accounting  Office  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  need  for  additional  time,  and 
has  expressed  its  intention  to  continue  with 
the  examination  of  this  subject. 

"The  committee  intends  to  follow  these  ac- 
tions closely  and  consider  the  requirement 
for  any  possible  further  legislative  actions  in 
coujuuction  with  the  review  of  the  fiscal  year 
1975  authorization  request." 

Request  that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
conduct  this  fiu-ther  investigation  including 
follow-up  on  the  recommendations  contained 
in  your  report  B-167034.  dated  April  16.  1973. 
The  opinions  and  recommendations  of  both 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  appropriate 
industry  associations  should  be  obtained  and 
reflected  In  your  report.  Discussions  should 
be  held  with  other  governmental  agencies 
such  as  the  Department  of  Transporutlon. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  all  of 
whom  have  substantial  research  and  develop* 
raent  programs  to  determine  the  desirability 
and  practicability  of  extending  the  independ- 
ent research  and  development  policy  to  In- 
clude their  organizations  on  a  uniform  basis 
with  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  investi- 
gation of  this  subject  also  should  include 
consideration  of  the  possibility  of  broadening 
the  definition  and  application  of  relevancy  to 
Include  all  Federal  agencies  while  at  the  same 
time  extending  the  IR&D  provisions  as  repre- 
sented in  the  applicable  Military'  Procure- 
ment Authorization  Acts  to  these  various 
agencies.  The  results  of  these  discussions  to- 
gether with  appropriate  recommendations 
also  should  be  included  lu  your  report. 


3.  Incremental  Programing  of  RDTdE 
Pages  112-115  or  the  subject  report  cover 
this  subject  and  set  forth  a  consolidated  and 
current  policy  statement,  including  defini- 
tions which  restilted  from  the  coordinated 
efforts  of  the  committee  staff,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  In  fact,  as  the  report  states,  the 
revised  Incremental  programing  policy  was 
worked  out  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of 
the  committee  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. In  accordance  to  the  committee  re- 
port, you  are  requested  to  continue  with  your 
review  of  the  implementation  of  this  policy, 
as  a  follow-on  to  your  earlier  efforts  as  re- 
IKirted  In  General  Accounting  Office  '■eports 
B-167034  of  April  18.  1973.  and  May  15.  1973. 
Your  study  sliould  include  a  reexamination 
of  the  Trident  weapon  system  and  such  oth- 
er major  weapon  systems  which  would  rep- 
resent an  equitable  sampling  of  tbe  pro- 
grams of  each  of  the  military  departments, 
the  extent  to  which  first-tier  subcontractors 
are  being  addressed  should  be  made  a  matter 
of  specific  treatment  since  this  is  a  new  sig- 
nificant item  covered  under  the  revised 
poUcy.  Comments  should  be  submitted  on  the 
results  of  your  findings  together  with  any 
recommendations  which  you  may  deem 
appropriate. 

3.  Major  Weapon  Systems  Developed  Under 
Competitive  Cost  Reimbursement  Type  Con- 
tracts 

This  subject  is  covered  on  pages  115  and 
116  of  the  committee  report  which  includes 
an  expression  of  the  concern  of  the  commit- 
tee that  there  may  be  a  need  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  examine  the  criteria, 
policy,  and  procedures  contained  in  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulations 
and  other  directives  to  insure  that  the  source 
selection  process  is  being  uniformly  applied 
and  that  the  interests  of  all  parties  Involved 
including  the  government  are  equitably  con- 
sidered and  fully  protected.  The  report  re- 
quests that  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
duct such  an  examination  and  advise  the 
committee  what  Jf  any  changes  should  be 
made  as  a  result  "trf-^the  committee's  views. 
As  indicated  in  the  report,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  is  requested  to  participate 
in  this  review  and  submit  its  Independent 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

4.  Use  oj  Special  Termination  Costs  Ctaute 
on  Certain  Research  and  Development  Con- 
tracts 

On  pages  1I8  and  119  of  the  committee 
report  the  committee  explains  the  use  of  the 
special  termination  costs  clause  on  research 
and  development  contracts  and  encourages 
the  use  of  this  clause  to  a  greater  extent  by 
all  of  the  military  departments.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  is  requested  to  exam- 
ine the  use  of  this  clause  to  the  extent  that 
It  has  been  Included  in  recent  contracts  and 
obtain  the  opinions  of  the  various  Industrj- 
associations,  and  the  Department  of  Del 
fense  on  the  wider  application  of  this  clause  " 
in  future  Department  of  Defense  contracts 
Comments  with  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions will  be  submitted  to  the  committee. 

Informal  meetings  have  been  held  between 
the  committee  staff  and  the  representatives 
of  your  agency  to  discuss  each  of  the  items 
contained  in  this  letter.  In  order  for  your  re- 
ports to  be  useful  to  the  coramlttee  In  Its 
consideration  of  the  fiscal  j-ear  1975  military 
procurement  authorization  request,  such  re- 
ports should  be  subnutled  by  March  1.  19'3'4. 
Sincerely. 

John  C-  Stensos. 

Ciitiirrnan. 

ENCLosrsE  n 

[7:130  April  16.  19731 

Contract  Clauses 

7-109.3     Special     Termination     Costf.     In 

accordance  with  8-712.  insert  the  following 

clause. 
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SPECIAL     TESWlNATIONr     COSTS      (  I9T0     FEB. 

(a)  Notwlthjstandtng  the  clause  of  thla  con- 
tract entitled  "Llmltatloa  of  Costs.  Llmlta- 
;ioa  €»f  PuDds."  the  Contractor  shall  not  in- 
clude In  his  estimate  of  coats  incurred  or  to 
be  incurred,  or  of  the  total  amount  pay- 
able by  the  Government,  any  amount  lor 
■Special  Termination  Coats,  as  herein  defined, 
f  "  which  the  Contractor  may  be  entitled  In 
!:;e  event  thla  contract  is  terminated  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Government.  The  Con- 
iractor  agrees  to  perform  this  contract  In 
such  a  manner  that  Its  claim  for  auch  Spe- 
cial Termination  Costs  will  not  ezoaed  * 

The  Government  shall  have  no  obligation  to 
pay  the  Contractor  any  amount  tor  such 
Special  Termination  Costs  in  excess  of  such 
amount.  Special  Termination  Costs  for  the 
purpose  of  this  contract  are  defined  as  costs 
only  In  the  following  categories; 

(l>  severance  pay  as  provided  in  ASPR  15- 
305.39(b>{ll); 

(11)  reasonable  post -terminal  ion  plant 
maintenance  and  operation  coets.  If  expressly 
made  allowable  under  other  provisions  of 
this  contract; 

Oil)  settlement  expenses  aa  provided  In 
ASPB  lS~20&.42{t): 

(Ivi  cost  of  return  of  field  service  per- 
sonnel from  sites; 

(V)  coata  In  categories  (i),  (li),  (ui).  and 
(lv>  above  to  which  subcontractors  may  he 
entitled  in  the  event  of  termination, 

<b>  In  the  event  of  termination  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Government,  the  amount 
of  such  Special  Termination  Costa  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  provl- 
slona  of  the  contract  and  this  clause  ahall 
not  be  oottstrued  as  affecting  the  allow- 
ability of  auch  costs  In  any  manner  other 
than  limiting  the  maximum  amount  pav- 
abla  therefor  by  the  Government. 

(c)  This  clause  shaU^^emaln  In  full  force 
and  effect  until  this  extract  Is  fully  funded. 
7-10B5— Armed      Services      Procurement 
Regulation. 

8:58  April  16.  1973 

Teeionation  or  Coktracts 

&-712   Special   Termination  Oosta  Clause, 

(a)  Tha  clause  set  forth  in  7-108J  la  au- 
thorized for  use  In  fixed-price  incentive  con- 
tracts and  Incrementally  fuudcd  cost-reim- 
bursement contracts  when: 

il)  the  contract  term  la  two  years  or  more- 
aud 

(ii)  the  contract  is  estimated  to  require 
total  RDT&E  financing  In  excess  of  «25  mil- 
lion, or  total  production  investment  In  excess 
of  tlOO  million;  and 

(lU)  the  use  of  the  clause  In  the  contract 
is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment concerned  or  his  designee. 

(b)  The  contractor  and  the  contracting 
officer  ahaU  agree  upon  an  amount  that  rep- 
resents their  best  estimate  of  the  total  spe- 
cial termination  costs  to  which  the  contrac- 
tor would  be  entitled  to  in  the  event  of 
termination  of  the  contract.  Such  amount 
shall  be  inserted  lu  the  clause, 

(c)  A  provision  allowing  for  negotiated 
adjustmenta  of  the  amount  reserved  tor  spe- 
cial -temilnAtlon  costs  may  be  inserted  as 
paragraph  (d)  of  the  clause.  Contract  pro- 
visions for  periodic  adjustments  by  mutual 
agreement  of  the  parties  may  be  established 
baaed  on.  among  other  things,  (1)  set  time 
periods  within  the  contract,  (ii)  the  Gov- 
ernmeut's  Incremental  assignment  of  funds 
to  tlie  contract,  or  (ill)  the  time  when  cer- 
tsin  performance  milestones  are  accom- 
plished by  the  contractor.  Provisions  for  such 
.idjnstments  may  be  considered  desirable  in 
contracts  containing  uniUBually  long  produc- 
tion schedules,  or  in  contracts  where  the 
contractor's  cost  risk  in  the  event  of  Govern- 
ment termination  fluctuatM  extensively  over 
the  period  of  the  contract,  depending  on  the 
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scope  oi  work  to  be  perlormed  during  a  cer- 
tain period  of  the  contract  or  the  amount  of 
funds  to  be  assigned  to  the  contract  during 
any  one  Increment, 

8-712— Armed  Services  Procurement  Regu- 
lation. 

ENCLOSimE   HI 

couNrn-  or  Defense  and  Space 
Industry  Associations  (CODSIA). 
Wasninf/ton.  D.C .  February  2i,  J974. 
HArioLD  H.  RceiN, 

Deputy   Director,    U.S.    General    Accounting 
Office.    ProcurcTnent    ajtd   Systems   Ac- 
quisition Division.  Technoloffj/  Advance- 
ment.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Rubin:  This  Is  In  rsponse  to  your 
letter  of  January   18,   1974.  requesting   the 
views  of  the  Council  of  Defense  and  Space 
Industry  Associations  (CODSIA)  concerning 
the  Department  of  Defense's  use  of  the  spe- 
cial termination   costs  clause.  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Regulation  Section  8-712. 
Because  of   the   Ihxilted  time   afforded   to 
respond,  CODSIA  has  quickly  checked  with 
industry  concerning  the  two  questions  men- 
tioned in  your  letter.  One  question  related 
to  industry's  experience  following  CODSIA's 
letter  of  September  22.   1969  to  the  ASPR 
Committee   and   since   the   clause   was   put 
Into  effect;  the  other  requested  any  changes 
which  industry  believes  are  required  to  mate 
the  clause  more  acceptable. 

Commenting  on  the  first  Inquiry.  It  is 
noted  that  there  has  been  little  experience 
wherein  the  clause  waa  actually  required  to 
be  put  Into  use.  In  other  words,  there  have 
not  been  many  major  terminations  in  thts 
time  frame,  which  have  Involved  this  clause. 
This  lack  of  experience  limits  our  ability  to 
discuss  the  use  or  adequacy  of  the  clause  as 
now  stated. 

Only  one  example  of  the  clause  becoming 
operative  was  discovered.  In  this  Instance, 
the  final  settlement  fell  within  the  dollar 
limitations  set  forth  therein:  therefore,  no 
problem  was  confronted  on  allowable  and  al- 
locable termltmtlons  costs  being  incurred 
beyond  the  doUars  set  forth  In  the  clause. 
There  are  companies  which  have  current 
contracts  that  contain  this  clause.  Several  of 
these  companies  find  it  necessary  to  adjust 
the  dollar  limitations  from  time  to  time  due 
to  the  fact  potential  termination  costs  are 
never  static  In  an  on-going  contract.  Such  a 
right  to  do  this  is  recognized  within  ASPR 
B-712,  but  the  clause  itself,  ASPR  7-108.3, 
does  not  recognize  this  aspect. 

Industry  concerns  regarding  the  special 
terminations  clause  were  expressed  In  our 
September  22.  1969  letter  and  again  In  the 
CODSIA  study  report  of  July,  1971,  "Govern- 
ment Contract  Terminations",  The  report 
had  the  following  observations  and  recom- 
mendations: 

"In  this  situation  we  have  a  double  cost 
limitation— a  celling  on  these  kinds  of  spe- 
cial coats  plus  a  restriction  as  to  the  kinds 
or  costs  that  can  be  considered. 

'•The  purpose  of  the  special  termination 
costs  clause  can  hardly  be  faulted— to  per- 
mit full  utilization  of  contract  funds  for 
productive  work  and  to  exclude  the  limita- 
tion of  Cost  Funds  clause  in  the  contract. 
However.  It  should  Iw  made  more  fiexible, 

'  BECOUMENDATION 

■Revise  the  special  terminatlcm  costs 
clause,  ASPR  7-108.3.  to  provide  more  fiexl- 
biUty  with  the  celling  subject  to  upward  as 
weU  aa  downward  adjustment,  and  with  the 
categories  of  costs  broadened  to  Include  all 
post-termination  costs,  not  Just  limited  cate- 
gories.' 

(To  as-^ist  you  in  vour  review,  a  copy  of  the 
CODSIA  report  of  July.  1971  la  attached- 
see  pages  13  and  14.) 

In  line  with  the  thougtot  expressed  above, 
and  addressing  speciflcaUy  ths  subject  of 


chaugeji  believed  essential  to  make  the  clauKC 
more  acceptable,  the  following  changes  arc 
offered  for  consideration : 

1,  within  the  claxise  (ASPR  7-108.3.  lines 
4  and  S  are  the  words,  ".  .  .  in  the  event  this 
contract  is  terminated  for  convenience  ol 
tha  Government,  .  .  ."  It  la  strongly  be- 
lieved the  words  "for  the  convenience  of  the 
Government,"  should  be  revised  to  read  "for 
the  convenience  of  the  Government  on  fixed 
price  contracts  and  for  convenience  of  the 
Government  or  default  on  cost  reimburse- 
ment contracts.'  A  slmUar  treatment  ol 
these  words  is  also  required  In  paragrepii 
(b)  of  this  clause- 
Reason:  The  sole  purpose  of  this  clause  is 
to  permit  full  use  of  incremental  contract 
funds  for  productive  work.  This  Is  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Government.  The 
clause  Is  not  intended  to  cause  the  contrac- 
tor to  assume  additional  risk  by  not  holding 
the  normal  reserve  of  contract  funds  against 
a  possible  termination  as  he  would  do  If  this 
clause  were  not  used.  Nevertheless,  there  Is 
always  the  risk,  however  remote,  of  a  default 
termination.  In  the  case  of  a  coat  reimburse- 
ment contract  the  allowability  of  termina- 
tion costs  for  either  default  or  convenience 
Is  basically  the  same,  subject  only  to  avail- 
ability of  contract  funds.  It  is  therefore  ap- 
parent that  In  the  cost  reimbursement  case 
the  special  termination  costs  clause,  aa  cur- 
rently limited  to  a  convenience  termination 
imposes  additional  risk  of  loss  to  the  con- 
tractor In  the  event  of  a  default  ternunatlon. 
In  all  fairness  this  limitation  should  be 
elimination.  In  all  fairness  this  limitation 
should  be  eliminated  to  enhance  the  use  of 
the  clause  and  to  preclude  the  clause  from 
being  self-defeating. 

2.  The  "Recommendation"  cited  above  and 
contained  in  the  reference  CODSIA  study 
report  suggested  that  the  categories  of  costs 
defined  in  ASPR  7-108.3  be  broadened  to 
Include  all  post -termination  cosu  and  not 
be  limited  to  the  categories  currently  covered 
In  the  clause.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
clause  be  revised  by  eliminating  the  limited 
categories  and  adding  after  the  words  "are 
defined  as  costs ',  the  foUowlng:  "are  defined 
as  costs  as  covered  by  ASPR  15-206. ta(b) 
(ii)  Idle  Faculties,  ASPR  l5-205.3a<b)  (ii) 
Severance  Pay,  and  ASPR  15.205.42,  Termi- 
uatloa  Costa." 

Reason :  Because  the  present  clause  cover» 
only  limited  types  of  po.st-termlnatlon  cost.'j. 
It  is  Incumbent  upon  a  prudent  contractoi' 
to  hold  a  termination  reHci-ve  for  all  cate- 
gories of  termination  and  post-term inatlou 
costs  not  now  lifted  in  the  clause  but  other- 
wise allowable  under  ASPR  Section  XV.  The 
wording  of  the  present  special  termination 
costs  clause  therefore,  partially  defeats  the 
intended  purpose  of  the  clause.  As  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
recognized  (Report  No.  93385  dated  Septem- 
ber 6,  1973,  pages  118  and  119).  the  purpo^ 
of  the  clause  la  to  enable  the  contractor  to 
more  fully  utilize  contract  funds  without 
the  need  for  a  reserve  against  possible  ter- 
mination. 

3.  In  addition  to  eliminating  the  restrlctivp 
list  of  types  of  termination  costs.  ASPR  7- 
108.3  should  be  further  modified  by  changing 
the  second  sentence  thereof  to  read:  "The 
contractor  agrees  to  perform  this  contract 
In  such  a  manner  that  Its  claim  for  termina- 
tion cosLv  when  added  to  ail  other  costs  In- 
curred, will  not  exc«ed  the  sum  of  the  fimdH 
allotted  to  thla  contract  for  performance 
plus  t covered  by  the  Special  Ter- 
mination Costs  clause." 

Reason:  Without  such  a  change,  the  clause 
has  tlie  characteristic  of  an  advance  under- 
standing and  limitation  on  termination  coets 
even  if,  at  the  time  of  terromation,  the  funds 
allotted  to  the  contract  were  not  exhausted. 
Thts  is  not  the  purpose  for  which  the  clause 
la  Intended.  Such  clarincatlon  will  not  in- 
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crease  the  Government's  liability  but  it  will 
ellmiuat«  potential  administrative  confu- 
»iou. 

4.  As  wiU  be  noted  lu  the  CODSIA  study 
report  of  July.  1971.  as  well  as  In  CODSIA'3 
letter  of  September,  19TO  to  the  ASPR  Com- 
mittee, industry  did  not  then,  nor  does  it 
now,  take  issue  with  the  purpose  of  tlie 
clause,  but  It  must  be  recognized  that  It  cre- 
ates concern  as  to  whether  the  dollar  limita- 
tion will  be  adequate  as  the  contract  pro- 
gresses. Iq  this  respect  it  Is  recommended 
that  a  paragraph  (d)  be  added  to  the  ASPR 
clause  7-1083  (as  Permitted  by  ASPR  8-721 
(c)»  to  provide  for  periodic  adjustment  by 
mutual  agreement  of  the  parties. 

In  closing,  we  wis-h  to  express  oiu-  appreci- 
ation for  the  opportunity  to  provide  these 
comments  as  the  consensus  of  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  member  associations  ol 
CODSIA  and  triu^t  that  they  will  receive  due 
consideration  in  the  course  of  your  review. 
We  would  viclcome  the  opportunity  to  have 
oiu*  representatives  discuss  with  you  in 
greater  detail  the  views  and  recommendations 
which  have  been  presented  here. 
Sincerely. 

J.  A.  Caffiavx. 
Staff   Vice-president,  Electronic  Jndus- 
tries  As&n. 

Francis  P.  Rooney. 

Manager,   Defense   Liaison   Department, 

Motor  Vehicle  afanvfacturers  Assn. 

Robert  E.  Lce. 

President.  National  AeroSpace  Scri'cea 

Assn. 

JosnPH  M.  Lylc. 
President,   yntional  Seciirfty  Industrial 
Ann. 

K.WL  G.  Harr.  Jr., 
President,  .\erospace  Industries  Afsn. 

Edwin  m.  Hood, 
President.  Shipbuitders  Council  of  Avnr. 
tea. 

JoRH  c,  Beckett. 

WBMA. 

US-   StNATX. 

Washington.  D.C.  July  22.  1974. 
Hon.  Jsyits  R,  ScHLEsiNctR. 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  SEcacrAny:  Senate  Armed  Sen- 
Ices  Committee  Report  93-385  dated  Septem- 
ber 6,  1973.  suggested  greater  use  of  the  Spe- 
cial Termination  Cost  Clause  for  major  re- 
search and  development  contracts  to  permit 
tlie  more  effective  and  timely  use  of  appro- 
priations for  research  and  development.  The 
General  Accounting  Office,  by  letter  dated 
October  4.  1973.  was  requested  to  look  Into 
tills  matter  and  to  provide  comments  with 
appropriate  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Comptroller  (Program  Budget),  on 
May  20,  1974.  provided  the  Committee  with 
nn  analj-sls  of  the  use  of  this  clause  by  the 
military  cjepartments.  The  letter  stated  that 
the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulations 
(ASPR)  clause  governing  special  termina- 
tion costs  is  presently  being  reviewed  and 
that  a  Department  of  Defense  position  would 
be  araUabie  after  tlie  ASPR  subcommittee 
report  on  the  subject  Is  completed. 

The  Comptroller  General  advised  the  Com- 
mittee by  letter  dated  June  4.  1974.  of  the 
results  of  the  examination  of  this  matter 
and  included  certain  proposed  changes  to 
the  ASPR  clause  and  other  conclusions. 

I  request  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
review  the  Comptroller  Oeneial  letter  of 
June  4.  1974,  copy  of  which  Is  attached,  and 
provide  commenu  including  any  possible 
effect  on  the  ongoing  DOD  review  of  the 
ASPR  clause.  WUl  you  also  Indicate  any  ac- 
tiona  that  may  t>e  contemplated  by  the  De- 
partment or  Defense  on  this  subject,  in- 
cluding proposals  for  legislative  action  which 


may    be    appropriate   during    Congressional 
consideration  of  the  fiscal  year  1976  military 
procurement  authorization  request. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  McIntvre, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Research 
ajtd  Development. 


EDUCATION  OP  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  Senate  adoption  of  the  conference 
repon  on  H.R.  69  by  the  vote  of  81  to 
15,  on  July  24.  1974.  this  body  once  again 
expressed  its  approval  for,  among  other 
provisioas,  an  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered to  the  education  bill  which  pro- 
\ided  additional  funding  for  education 
of  handicapped  children. 

The  so-called  Mathias  amendment 
was  cosponsored  by  19  other  Senators. 
Briefly,  this  amendment  amended  sec- 
tions 611  and  612  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Children  Act  as  to 
change  tlie  system  of  assistance  under 
part  B,  for  fiscal  year  1975  only  from  a 
system  of  State  allotments  to  a  system 
of  entitlements  based  on  $15  per  student 
on  average  dall>'  attendance.  The  amend- 
ment pro\ided  that  such  assistance  to 
States  for  initiating,  expanding,  and  im- 
provhig  programs  and  projects  for  the 
preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary 
school  levels  was  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
\iding  full  educational  opportunities  to 
all  handicapped  children. 

The  coiiference  report,  which  we 
adopted  yesterday,  changed  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  entitlements  to  $8.85  per 
child,  age  3-21,  and  added  a  provision 
that  payment  under  part  B  may  be  used 
for  early  identification  and  treatment  of 
handicapped  children  under  3  years  of 
age.  I  would  point  out  that  under  my 
original  amendment,  it  was  estimated 
that  $631  million  are  required  to  fully 
fund  this  program  for  fiscal  year  1975,  As 
modified  by  the  conferees,  this  amend- 
ment would  now  provide  approximately 
the  same  amount. 

Tills  morning  I  had  the  privilege  of 
appearing  before  the  Labor  HEW  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  Although  I  am  a  member  of 
that  committee  I  felt  it  was  Important 
to  appear  as  a  witness  before  that  sub- 
committee to  testify  on  behalf  of  the 
provision  which  this  body  adopted  only 
yesterday. 

As  part  of  my  testimony  I  included  a 
letter  which  I  received  from  the  Coun- 
cil for  Exceptional  Children  which  elo- 
quently speaks  on  belialf  of  millions  of 
handicapped  children  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  which  I  received  from  the 
Coimcil  for  Exceptional  Children  dated 
July  24,  1974,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The    Council    fou    E.kceptional 
Cbilorem, 

Reston.  Va.,  July  18. 1$74. 
Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias, 
460  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DX!, 

Dkab  Senatos  Mathias:  Permit  me,  ini- 
tially, on  behalf  of  the  membership  ot  The 


Coimcil  for  Exceptional  Children,  to  express 
our  deepest  gratitude  for  your  role  aa  ini- 
tiator and  primary  sponsor  of  that  provision 
in  Che  Education  Amendments  of  1974  (HJt. 
69)  which  authorizes  a  one-year,  emergency 
entitlement  under  ESRA.  TlUe  VI-B.  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped,  Aid  to  the  States. 
Your  forceful  advocacy  could  not  have  been 
more  timely,  and  we  are  delighted  that  your 
proposal  waa  approved  without  a  alnfile  ob- 
jeciiou  by  your  colleagues  In  the  Senate  and 
«-as  subsequently  approved  vmanlmoujbly  in  a 
House-Senate  conference  on  HJt.  afl. 

We  now  wlih  to  ofler  our  wholehearted 
endorsement  for  the  position  a-hlch  you  lay 
before  yoiu-  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  namely,  appropriation 
at  full  entitlement  under  the  "Mathias 
Amendment"  for  flacal  1075, 

As  you  are  weU  aware.  Senator,  the  long 
struggle  to  end  the  exclusion  of  or  inappro- 
priate education  of  this  Nation's  approxi- 
mately seven  million  handicapped  children 
is  now  reaching  monumental  proportions. 
Numerous  parents  and  other  advocates  for 
handicapped  children  have  in  the  past  three 
or  four  years  sought  redress  in  the  court«. 
In  pomt  of  fact,  there  are  at  least  36  cases 
now  filed  and/or  completed  In  tirenty-five 
of  the  states  of  the  Union.  Aside  from  the 
vital  and  lmmediat«  consideration  that  the 
courts  are  affirming  the  right  to  an  education. 
the  very  fact  that  so  many  suits  have  been 
brought  Is  in  itself  eloquent  testimony  to 
that  severe  neglect  which  is  at  long  last  com- 
ing to  an  end. 

Moreover,  at  the  close  of  the  1073  regular 
state  legislative  sessions  across  the  United 
States,  a  total  of  43  states  bad  In  place  aome 
form  of  legislation  mandating  the  avallabOlty 
of  public  educational  services  to  all  handi- 
capped children.  In  that  regard,  you  will 
und  enclosed  a  chart  detailing  the  nature 
and  extent  of  mandatory  legislation  in  the 
etates.  It  Is  important  to  observe  that,  of 
the  nineteen  states  with  specific  statutory 
dates  of  compliance,  seven  become  effective 
in  1974,  one  becomes  eflecth-e  in  197S,  four 
become  effective  in  1976.  four  become  effec- 
tive in  1977,  and  two  become  effectu-e  lu 
1970. 

However,  while  these  .statutes  and  their 
compliance  dates  represent  a  forceful  state- 
ment of  legislative  Uitent,  they  do  not  guar- 
antee actual  program  delivery.  The  same  !& 
true  of  court  decrees,  as  may  be  witnessed 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  where  the  plain- 
tiffs have  retiu-ned  to  court  charging  sub- 
stantial non-compliance  with  that  historic 
decree  resulting  from  Mills  v.  DC.  Board  of 
Education. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  laclt  of  goodwill 
on  the  part  of  state  and  local  officials:  quite 
the  contrary.  It  Is  simply  to  acknowledge  a 
presfiing  financial  crunch  in  the  states  and 
localities  exacerbated  by  the  ever-accele- 
rating pace  of  thoae  court  orders  and  legifi- 
latlve  maudatea  Just  cited.  If  I  may  borrow 
a  phrase  from  your  remarks  on  May  20  in  the 
Senate  Chamber:  too  many  of  the  state-! 
are  uncble  "to  put  their  money  where  their 
laws  are." 

Justice  delayed  is  notietlielesa  Justice  de- 
nied; as  a  consequence,  parents,  public  offl- 
clals.  and  educators  have  appeared  before 
panels  of  both  the  Senate  and  House  In  the 
last  two  years  to  plead  for  enlarged  federal 
asslKtance.  A  recent  resolution  of  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  succinctly  siun- 
marlzes  the  message  being  conveyed  from 
the  states  to  the  National  governraeui: 

Tlie  National  Oovcruors'  Conference  be- 
lieves it  should  be  the  responsibility  of  each 
state,  as  an  Integral  part  of  a  free  public 
education,  to  provide  for  special  education 
services  sufficient  to  Identify  and  meet  the 
needs  of  all  handicapped  children. 
Recognizing    t3ie    tremendous    additior.al 
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financial  burden  which  would  be  Incurred  In 
providing  for  the  education  of  all  handi- 
capped children,  the  National  Governors" 
Conference  calls  upon  tha  federal  goTsm- 
mcnt  to  Increase  Its  assistance  to  the  states 
111  fulfllUng  this  commitment.  Federal  as- 
sistance, however,  should  allow  maximum 
flexibility  and  discretion  to  the  states  In 
providing  the  essential  services  they  deem 
appropriate,  since  these  services  lu  many 
states  are  administered  by  more  than  one 
agency. 

But  certainly  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Etat*s.  with  Its  long  history  of  conscientious 
attention  to  the  "'vulnerables"  m  our  so- 
ciety. It  ifl  the  basic  reality  of  continuing 
lack  of  equal  educational  opportunity,  re- 
gardless of  the  reason,  which  must  ultimate- 
ly offer  the  most  compelling  argument  for 
CoogresBlonal  action.  That  reahty  Is  bluntly 
portrayed  in  the  report  which  accompanied 
the  Senate  version  )S.  1539)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  IS74: 

Then  are  7  million  (i  mlUfon  of  pre-schocM 


T/Dc  of  rtuixiolion 
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age)  deaf,  blind,  retarded,  speech-impaired, 
motor-impaired.  emotlonaUy  disturbed,  or 
other  health -impaired  children  In  the  United 
States  who  rex^uire  special  education  pro- 
grams. Although  these  children  represent  ap 


would  be  a  tremendous  boost  toward  achiev- 
ing equal  educational  opportunity  for  handi- 
capped children.  We  therefore  must  strongly 
urge  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 

,      ,  ,    ,^  ,  -  .to  appropriate  at  full  entitlement  and  we 

proximately  10  percent  of  the  school  age  pop-  have  been  informed  that  the  foIlowtuK  or! 
;»^!^K.!,^  conservative  estUnale),  and  al-  ganlzations  concur  iu  that  recommendation- 
though  the  number  of  children  receiving  spe- 
cial help  has  grown  from  2.1  million  to  nearly 
3  million  In  the  past  5  years,  current  data 
indicates  that  less  than  40  percent  are  re- 
ceiving an  adequate  education — 

The  CTirrent  federal  impact  on  the  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children  has  Ijeen  of  ex- 
cellent calibre,  characterized  by  sound  lead- 
ership and  the  successful  delivery  of  vital 
supportive  services.  But  certainly  the  situa- 
tion which  now  obtains  In  the  states  and 
their  school  districts  argues  forcefully  for 
the  evolution  to  a  "second  generatlou"  in 
the  federal  partnership. 

With  Its  stipulation  that  there  be  a  priority 
tn  the  use  of  funds  for  those  children  not  yet 
being    served,    the    "Matblas    Amendment" 


-  recommendation: 
American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association. 
National    Association    of   Coordinators   of 
Slate  Programs  for  the  Mentally  Retarded. 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. 
Blinded  Veterans  Association. 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association. 
Association    for    Children    with    Lea-rJne 
DlsabUlties.  * 

National  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens. 
Council  of  State  Administrators  of  Voca- 
tional RehabUiUtion. 
National  Society  for  Autistic  Children. 
Sincerely  yoiu^. 

WnxxAu  c.  Ocxai, 
EiecxitUve  Director. 
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TRIBUTE     TO     FORMER     SENATOR 
WAYNE  MORSE 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  It  was 
with  much  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the 
passing  ol  our  good  friend  and  former 
colleague,  Wayne  L.  Morse,  of  Oregon. 
News  of  his  death  came  as  a  shock  to  all 


of  us  who  were  following  his  typically 
energetic  campaign  to  regain  a  seat  In 
the  U.S.  Senate, 

When  I  remember  Wayne  Morse.  I  re- 
call a  man  who  said  what  he  thought 
and  did  what  he  said.  He  pulled  no 
punches.  And  he  was  capable  of  a  mighty 
wrath.  I  believe  we  have  lost  much  at 


our  capacity  for  righteous  indignation. 
And  I  think  our  Inability  to  get  really 
stirred  up — to  get  mad— Is  a  loss  for  the 
country.  When  Government  fails  to  per- 
form— when  those  in  high  o£Bce  become 
more  devoted  to  individual  advancement 
than  to  public  service — and  when  all 
around  us  we  see  the  public  interest  being 
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subordinated  to  the  special  Interests — 
we  ought  to  get  mad,  Wayne  Morse  got 
augi?  about  such  things,  and  he  did 
sometiiing  about  them.  His  was  not  a 
petty  anger.  It  was  an  indignation  that 
grew  out  of  his  unflinching  dedication  to 
right.  He  was,  of  course,  a  controversial 
man,  and  his  out-spokenness  led  him  into 
many  frays.  But  through  it  all,  he  re- 
mained true  to  his  principles  and  true 
to  himself, 

Wayne  Morse's  name  will  be  writ  large 
when  the  legislative  hlstoiy  of  the  1940's, 
1950's.  and  1960's  is  written.  In  educa- 
tion, in  agriculture,  in  labor,  m  efforts  to 
avoid  the  pitfalls  of  Southeast  Asia,  and 
in  countless  other  areas.  Wayne  Morse 
was  active,  and  the  reform  measures  of 
the  past  quarter  centurj-  more  often  than 
not  bear  ills  imprint. 

Mr.  President.  I  served  for  only  a  brief 
time  alongside  Wayne  Morse  in  this 
Chamber,  but  I  often  saw  him  in  sulKe- 
quent  years.  I  valued  his  counsel  and 
I  will  always  treasure  his  friendship.  He 
was  a  fine  public  ser\ant.  And  he  was  a 
good  man.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
tending deepest  condolences  to  his 
family. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR   W.AYNE 
MORSE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  Hal 
Gross  worked  for  Senator  Wayne  Morse 
In  Oregon  and  then  came  to  Wasliington 
in  1968  to  serve  imdcr  Senator  Morse's 
chairmanship  on  the  staff  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Edutatlon.  He 
continued  working  for  tl.e  subcommittee 
under  my  chairmanship  and  that  of  my 
brother  Robert,  and  he  has  recently  been 
consultant  to  my  administrative  practice 
and  procedure  subcommittee, 

Mr,  Gross  has  shared  with  me  his 
moving  thoughts  on  the  death  of  Senator 
Morse,  and  I  would  like  to  share  them 
with  my  colleagues: 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
eulogy  by  Mr.  Gro^is  be  iirir.ted  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  oWeution.  the  eulogv 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
:is  follows: 

EtaocT  or  scnatoe  W.svne  Mor.SE 

Wordsworth,  speaking  o[  anotlin'.  descrlljcd 
Wayne  Morse; 

"Tlie  moniin:eiitul  pomp  ol  age 
Was  with  this  giiodl.v  personage: 
A  stattire  iintlepresserl  in  size. 
Unbent,  which  rather  seemed  to  rLse 
In  Victory  o'er  the  weight 
Ol  seventy  years,  to  loiUer  height.' 
Wayne    Morse    died,    as    he    would    linve 
chosen,  flghting  nlth  all  his  great  strength 
to  restore  moral  leadership  to  his  nation, 
.".nd  rule  of  law  to  the  world. 

Brhlnd  lilm  he  leaves  the  otUy  inunor- 
taUty  he  sought:  his  great  luntience  on  the 
lives  or  us  who  kneM-  lilm.  and  to  whom  he 
taught  so  much. 

For  he  was  many  things:  devoted  husband 
father,  grandfather;  statesman,  moral  leader' 
constitutional  lawyer,  teacher.  But.  of  these 
he  was  a  teacher  first,  and  he  often  saw  fel- 
lo»r  Senators  as  students — who  were  neither 
fpt  nor  anxious  to  learn.  Repetition,  he 
often  said,  is  a  teacher's  best  ally. 

His  teacher's  role  was  best  exempuned  by 
the  cise  that  history  will  remember  best— 
his  opposition  from  Its  Inception  to  the  un- 


constitutional and  immonsl  participation  ol 
this  nation  In  the  Vietnam  war.  While  others 
at  first  found  It  necessary  or  <x>nvenlent  to 
compromise  or  vacillate,  or  simply  to  re- 
main silent.  Wayne  Morse,  with  Ernest 
Gnicning.  alone  resisted. 

His  loyalty  questioned  by  self-styled  pa- 
triots. Senator  Morse  remembered  and  re- 
peated Carl  Schurz'  words,  with  the  lines 
otiiers  had  forgotten: 

"Our  country,  right  or  wrong: 
When  right,  to  be  kept  right; 
When  wrong,  to  be  put  right." 
Happily,  he  lived  to  see  not  "peace  with 
honor",  for  there  is  neither  peace  nor  honor 
in  Vietnam,  but  at  least  our  disengagement 
from  the  war:  and  he  lived  to  see  the  nation 
persuaded  of  the  view  that  he  and  Senator 
Gniening  had  once  maintained  alone.  Ap- 
propriately, his  last  trip  to  Wasbhigton  from 
Oregon  was  to  eulogize  his  late,  long-time 
friend  and  colleague.  Ernest  Gruenlng.  whose 
death  preceded  his  own  by  just  three  weeks. 
Wayne  Morse  lived  his  life  from  iMglnning 
lo  end   as   a   demonstration   of  those   tilgh 
principles  in  which  he  so  strongly  believed: 
the  unflinching  courage  of  his  convictions, 
uncompromising  integrity,  determined  devo- 
tion to  duty.  The  nation  wUl  long  feel  his 
loss,  for  who  is  there  to  replace  him? 

His  death  comes  at  an  historic  moment 
when  the  Members  of  Congress,  who  were 
his  students  so  often,  will  be  tested  to  show 
whether  those  lessons  that  Wayne  Morse 
taught,  by  word  and  by  deed— courage.  In- 
tegrity, duly  and  n  devotion  to  the  Con- 
r-tttiition— have  been  learned.  His  memory 
will  best  be  served  If  Congress  can  pass  that 


NEED  FOR  AGENCY  FOR  CONStJMER 
ADVOCACY— A  TRAGIC  ILLUSTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
moving  letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Elizabeth 
Greeuwold,  of  WashUigton,  D.C.,  points 
up  the  need  for  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency — now  renamed  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Advocacy. 

Mrs.  Greenwold  de.scribes  a  July  11, 
1974,  automobile  accident  in  which  her 
friend,  Mrs.  Pat  Kiley.  and  Mrs.  Kiley's 
2-year-old  daughter.  Jessica,  were  trag- 
ically burned  to  death.  Chris  Kiley.  Mrs. 
Kiley's  4-year-old  son,  who  vas  to  begin 
nurseiY  school  in  September  also  suffered 
severe  burns.  He  remains  in  critical  con- 
dition at  the  Boston  Ho.^pltal  for  Bums. 
Mis.  Greenwold  writes: 

If  he  siTvives.  onlv  God  l;novvs  In  v.h.^t 
condition. 

Possibly  the  most  tragic  aspect  of  this 
deplorable  misfortune  is  that  it  might 
have  been  prevented  by  responsible  Fed- 
eral agency  action. 

The  Kiley  car  was  struck  from  the  rear 
by  a  vehicle  traveling  at  a  relatively  low 
speed.  Instantaneously,  the  fuel  tank 
erupted  into  flames.  The  impact  force  of 
the  crash  was  not  sufficient  to  have  Idlled 
and  injured  members  of  the  Kiley  family. 

The  Department  of  Transportaton's 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration should  have  taken  action  to  al- 
ter the  design  characteristics  of  gas 
tanks  and  their  placement,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  prospective  cause 
of  this  crash.  It  almost  did  4  years  ago. 
Recognizing  the  inadequacy  of  then- 
existing  fuel  tank  flammabUlty  stand- 
ards. NHTSA  in  August  1970  issued 
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proposed  rulemaking.  Under  the  pro- 
posal, rear-end  collision  tests  would  have 
been  required  by  January  1.  1972. 1  note 
that  Mrs.  Kiley's  car  was  struck  from  the 
rear  in  1974.  Also,  the  rulemaking  pro- 
posed that  standards  for  peimlssible 
leakage  of  gasoline  following  a  crash  be 
made  more  stringent. 

NHTSA  received  34  comments  on  tliis 
proposed  rulemaking.  Only  one  comment, 
a  1'2-page  letter,  from  Consumers  Union 
was  supportive.  By  contrast,  automobile 
manufacturers  and  their  trade  a.ssocia- 
tions  filed  thousands  of  pages  of  com- 
ment strongly  opposed  to  the  proposal. 
Cost  of  testing  and  producing  sturdier 
fuel  tanks,  the  stringency  of  the  propased 
standards,  and  an  early  implementation 
date  were  the  industry's  primary  objec- 
tions. 

In  tlie  face  of  tliis  barrage  of  industry 
criticism,  which  constituted  tirtually  ail 
public  uiput  mto  the  agency's  decision- 
making process,  NHTSA  withdrew  the 
proposed  standards  altogether.  To  tills 
day  there  is  no  requirement  for  rear-end 
testing  for  fuel  tank  safety. 

This  example  dramatically  illustrates 
the  need  to  redress  the  balance  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  Federal  regulatory  proc- 
ess. Organiiied  consumer  input  is  essen- 
tial if  regulations  truly  in  the  public  in- 
terest are  to  be  promulgated.  I  fervently 
hope  tliat  the  Senate  will  act  to  safe- 
Euard  against  future  tragedies  of  this 
kind.  I  strongly  recommend  expeditious 
enactment  of  the  Agency  for  Consimier 
Advocacy,  The  health,  safety,  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  210,000.000  Americans 
is  at  stake. 

Mrs.    Greenwold    writes 
enactment  of  ACA: 

Some  may  see  this  bill  as  a  conflict  be- 
tween Interest  groups  or  a  conflict  of  ab- 
stract Ideas.  I  see  It  In  terms  of  a  specUic 
human  tragedy  that  cuts  through  the  ab- 
stract concepts  and  the  pollticiU  maneuver- 
ing to  the  heart  of  the  Issue:  when  mothers 
are  buried  and  their  cbUdren  He  in  pain  on 
the  brink  of  death,  those  with  the  power  to 
help  prevent  this  from  happening  again  must 
act  to  do  so.  If  effective  consumer  repre- 
sentation saves  the  life  of  one  cbUd.  crcauou 
of  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  wUl  have 
been  »  orthwhlle. 

Mr.  President,  a  shortened  version  of 
Mrs.  Greenwold's  letter  appears  in  the 
July  25.  1974.  edition  of  the  Wasliing- 
ton  Post.  I  will  include  the  full  text  of 
the  letter  as  I  received  it  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  One  portion  of  the 
letter  edited  out  in  the  Post  reprint 
identifies  Mis.  Kiley  as  having  been  an 
active  participant  in  public  affairs. 
Among  other  poUtical  involvement.  Mrs. 
Kiley  worked  for  many  years  for  former 
Senator  Jack  Miller  of  Iowa.  Senator 
Miller  earned  high  regard  from  all  his 
colleagues  for  his  resolute  and  forward- 
looking  legislative  stands.  I  might  add 
that  Senator  Miller  voted  to  break  the 
fiUbuster  being  waged  against  the  CPA 
bill  in  1972. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Greenwold's  letter  to  me  dated  July  17, 
1974.  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  folloTs: 


concerning 
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Juhj  25,  1974. 


Washington.  DC.  July  17.  J974. 

Tiie  Washington  Post. 
Wa.thington.  DC. 

Dear  Sib:  On  Thia-sday.  July  ii,  Mrs.  Pat 
Kilvy  and  her  two -year -old  dauybter.  Jessica, 
nere  killed  lu  au  ButomobUe  accident  in 
New  York.  Their  obituary  appeared  In  the 
Post  on  Saturday.  July  13.  Pat  had  worked 
for  many  years  for  Senator  Jack  Mtller  of 
Iowa  and  for  the  RepubDcau  Governors  As- 
so-;lBtlon,  and  had  been  vigorously  Involved 
m  Reptibllcan  politics  throughout  her 
career.  She  and  her  husband.  Bob.  had  many 
Iriends  in  the  Washlngiou  area.  The  way  she 
njid  her  liiile  girl  died — so  needle.'^jly — raises 
urgent  questions  of  public  policy.  Ironically, 
the  very  day  after  they  were  burled,  the  Sen- 
ate began  debate  on  a  bill  that  could  huve 
helped    to  save   their   lives. 

Pat  and  Jessica  v.-cre  killed  v.hc-n  their 
car  was  struck  from  the  rear  by  a  vehicle 
traveling  at  a  relatively  low  speed.  Their 
deaths  were  not  caused  by  the  impact  of  the 
collision,  which  was  slight,  b-.it  by  the  fire 
that  broke  out  when  their  fuel  tank  erupted 
in  flames.  Pat  a  foxy- year-old  son,  Chris. 
who  was  to  have  begun  nursery  school  with 
my  daughter  beginning  in  September,  re- 
mains in  critical  condition  at  the  Boston 
Bo^ital  for  Burns.  Doctors  tiiera  say  hl-i 
injuries  are  among  the  most  Mvere  they 
have  ever  seen.  He  may  not  survive.  If  he 
does,  only  God  knows  in  what  condition. 

The  Nations!  Highway  Tr.iffic  Safety 
Administration  has  authori'v  to  regulate 
automottle  .<;afety.  Including  the  safety  of 
fuel  tanks.  In  1968.  NHTSA  set  forth  Stand* 
ards  and  test  procedures  ^overnhig  fuel 
tanks.  The  test  procedures  provided  only 
for  front-end  collii»K'ja  tesimg,  ei-d  there  v,aa 
no  requirement  for  rear-end  collision  tests, 
in  Epite  of  the  fact  that  v.  hen  j>ucli  colli- 
sions do  occu.-.  they  pose  a  more  aerious 
hazard  of  fuel  tank  fires.  Recognizing  that 
then*  existii-ig  standards  and  testing 
procedures  were  inadequate  10  protect  the 
public,  NHTSA  ni  Au^u^t  1970  l>:3ued  pro- 
posed new  standards  and  testing  procedures 
that  would  have  required  rear-end  collision 
testing  by  January'  l.  1972  and  toughened 
the  standard  for  pemns^lble  leakage  of  gas- 
oline after  the  cra^h. 

When  the  proposed  new  standards  were 
published,  NHTS.^  received  34  comments  on 
them.  Of  these,  only  one  conunent,  a  11:1 
page  letter  from  Consumers  Union,  sup- 
ported the  proposed  standards  or  suggested 
more  stringent  ones.  By  contrast,  automobile 
manufacturers  and  their  trade  assoclatlona 
filed  a  host  of  comments,  totaling  nearly  a 
Thousand  pages,  strongly  opposing  the  pro- 
posed standards.  The  •:ompanies  opposed 
them  on  the  ground  that  the  testing  would 
be  too  expensive,  the  standards  too  strict. 
and  the  implementation  date  too  soon. 

In  the  face  of  this  barra^-e  01  Indn^tn' 
criticiam,  which  represented  nearly  all  the 
publ  ic  mp  ut  in  to  the  agency 's  process, 
NHTSA  retreated  and  withdrew  the  proposed 
standards  altogether.  A:i  a  rtitult,  to  this  day 
Iftere  i?  no  requirtrment  for  rear-end  coUt- 
aian  teiung  /or  fuel  tank  io/^-fy.  NHTSA  cur- 
rently has  tinder  recon-i'derdilQn  u  proposal 
for  rear-end  collision  testing,  less  stringent 
than  the  1970  dtaudards,  that  would  not  (^o 
Into  ejfect  until  September  1.   1975. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  vir'ual  nna- 
DUmty  '.'  The  comments  received  by  the 
agency  in  I&70  i6  respoiiL^ble  for  the  fact 
that  no  rear-end  colUson  viandiirds  are  cur- 
rently In  effect.  It  may  be  that  NHTSHs  de- 
cision in  this  matter  can  be  justified,  but  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  itbue  was  never  really  fought 
out  by  effective  spoke^smen  for  all  positions 
because  virtually  the  only  Input  into 
NHTSA's  declsioo-makhig  proces.^  i^ame  from 
automobile  companies. 

1  do  not  know  whether  u  .plenientatlon  of 
the    1970   atandarOa    wotiid    have   kept    Pat 


Kiley's  car  fi-om  burttlng  Into  flames.  I  do 
know  that  there  Is  no  Jitstlflable  reason  why 
such  tragedies  should  occur,  and  I  am  ap- 
palled that  to  this  day  and  henceforward 
until  late  1975  no  automobile  model  will  be 
required  to  undergo  a  test  to  show  that  it  can 
saiely  vithsland  a  rear-end  collision  with- 
ovit  becoming  a  flaming  death  trap. 

This  terrible  tragedy  has  a  direct  and  Im- 
lufdlaie  i-warlng  on  a  bill  ctirrentJy  pending 
brfore  the  Senate.  The  bill,  S.  707,  would 
('.■.:^'>li5!i  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency,  the 
primary  function  of  which  would  be  to  pre- 
^j-'iu  aryuments  on  behalf  of  consumer  intcr- 
f?is— iuch  a.s  the  inter-^t  in  not  having  one's 
r(»r  catch  Are— to  federal  agencies  such  as 
:JH1SA-  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency,  if 
it  had  been  in  esl^tcuce  in  1970.  could  nave 
•  npported  the  position  that  reareud  collision 
sinndards  should  go  into  effect  promptly  and 
proiided  an  eiiectlve  counterforce  to  the  un- 
a-T-iweied  arguments  of  the  auiomobtle  in- 
dustry. Since  such  arguments  were  not  made, 
uie  p<»sltLoii  of  the  industry  piev  led  by 
default. 

It  appears  to  me  10  be  absolutely  e^aential 
ir.at  consumers— who  are  the  real  Silent 
Majority  In  this  country— bo  able  to  look 
TO  ffu  organlEation  that  has  the  means  and 
i.-.e  responsibility  to  provide  a  reasonable 
decree  of  coubtuner  Input  lato  th.  decisions 
01  i-esii),itDry  agencies.  Right  now  that  input 
I'.i-st  doeE.nt  exist,  and  it  Isn't  likely  to  come 
.1110  existence  In  the  foreseeable  future  un- 
less nn  agency  like  the  Consumer  Protection 
.^iienc->- ':  created. 

A  bipartisan  majority  of  the  Senate  favors 
S.  707.  However,  a  determined  filibuster  is 
tii'uerway,  backed  by.  among  others,  the  ma- 
j.  r  automobile  companies,  to  prevent  the 
F-iiRt*  .'roiii  voung  on  the  biJI.  The  real  vote 
on  tiie  bill  will  be  the  vote  on  cloltire.  and 
liip;  vote  will  be  close.  According  to  all  re- 
pots, the  votes  of  about  a  dozen  Seuatora 
"'  '!  decide  the  ou'come. 

soni'>  Jiiity  see  this  bill  as  a  conflict  between 
-;ULrefit  groups  or  a  conflict  of  abstract  Ideas. 
I  'R'?  It  in  terras  of  a  specific  htiman  tragedy 
mpi  cuts  through  the  abstract  concepts  and 
The  political  maneuvering  to  the  heart  of  the 
Issue:  when  mothers  are  burled  and  their 
rnlldren  lie  In  palu  on  the  brink  of  death, 
^lote  with  the  power  to  help  prevent  this 
irom  happening  again  must  ACt  to  do  so. 
I'  effective  consumer  representation  .saves 
the  life  of  one  chlH.  creation  of  tl  e  Consumer 
Prote-Ttlon  Agency  will  have  been  worthwhile. 
And  if  the  tragedy  that  has  ah-eadv  occurred 
puts  the  Issue  before  the  Senate  in  this  sharp 
fuu.s.  thcii  ■  Uie&e  dead  shall  not  ha^e  died 
111  vaui/' 

Sincere::', 

EUZAWITK  S.  GnEF.\WOLn. 


INFLATION 


Mr.  CAGE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  earlier  Uiis 
monih.  the  Senate  passed  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  93,  authorizing  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  to  conduct 
an  emergency  .study  of  the  economy  and 
to  recommend  legislative  remedies  to 
the  Congrc.s.s. 

Tuesday,  we  pa.s.ied  Stnate  Resolution 
363  calling  for  a  domestic  summit  con- 
ference on  the  economy. 

AiUiough  each  of  these  resolutions  has 
merit.  I  believe  there  is  one  more  highly 
constructive  and  nece.ssai-y  step  the  Sen- 
ale  must  take  in  thl^  area.  1  believe  we 
must  pass  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 88.  intioduced  by  Senators  Nelsen, 
Hart,  Humphrey,  and  Javiis,  establish- 
ing a  20-  to  30-member  Joint  Economic 
Committee  Advisory  on  the  economy. 

When  I  announced  my  cosponsorship 
of  Senate  Concunent  Re.soluiion  88  on 
June  24, 1  said: 


I  think  we  need  to  give  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  the  resources  to  study  this 
situation,  to  look  at  this  new  set  of  circum- 
stances, and  perhaps  to  devise  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  perplexing  problems  that  are 
upon  us. 

The  Nation's  economic  plai^ners  laot 
year  \.ere  unprepared  for  the  effect  of 
loreign  demand  on  domestic  prices.  The 
oil  embargo  and  subsequent  dramatic 
rise  in  fuel  prices  placed  a  tremendous 
.strain  on  tlie  economy.  Shortages  have 
cropped  up  in  basic  materials;  bottle- 
necks have  hamstrung  areas  of  indus- 
trial output.  Tlie  prime  rate  is  up.  hous- 
ing construction  is  down,  and  our  dollar 
is  losing  purcha.sins  power  every  month. 
The  total  rate  of  inflation  Is  the  sum  ol 
many  parLs — years  of  accumulated  pres- 
sure for  a  "growtli"  economy  rather  than 
a  stable  economy,  increasing  worldwide 
affluence  accompanied  by  rising  world- 
wide demand,  competition  for  dwindling 
supplit ;,  a  price-hike  wage-hike  spiral. 

Tliese  are  new  problems,  and  simply 
calling  for  continued  tight  money  or  a 
balanced  budget  or  reduced  Federal 
spending  does  not  address  any  of  them. 
And  both  of  the  resolutions  we  have 
already  passed  simply  urge  existing  in- 
stitutions to  do  their  jobs.  This  is  not 
enough.  We  must  be  prepared  to  reach 
for  new  ideas,  to  call  on  new  sources  of 
information,  possibly  to  reappraise  much 
of  our  old  thinking  about  tlie  causes  of 
and  cures  for  inflation.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  pass  Senate  Concunent  Resolution  88, 
to  give  the  Joint  Economic  Committee— 
and  the  Congress — the  additional  exper- 
tise to  act  aflirmatively  to  slow  down  in- 
flation ar:d  restore  a  stable  economy. 


My  25,  19U 
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f;ENATOR  WAYNE  MORSE 

iWr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
Wayne  Lyraau  Moi-se  was  a  man  of  llie 
people  and  for  the  people. 

He  worked  tirelessly  for  theni. 

He  believed  in  llieir  goodue&s  and  de- 
cencr. 

He  shared  their  hopes  and  fear.-;. 

Yes.  he  fought  their  battles.  He  raided 
hi.s  voice  .so  often  on  theh-  behalf. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  walked  that 
f  xtra  mile  for  liis  people — the  people  of 
liLs  beloved  Oregon,  the  American  people. 

On  Friday,  we  will  lay  to  rest  my  dear 
friend  and  colleague  of  so  many  jears 
and  so  many  .struggles — tiie  champion  of 
progressive  causes,  gifted  lawmaker, 
legal  scholar,  respected  arbitrator,  bril- 
liant teacher,  liaish  critic,  dissenter, 
lover  of  rural  life,  champion  of  humao 
rights,  and  devoted  husband  and  lather. 
Wayne  Morse  was  certainly  all  these 
things.  And  he  was  more. 

Tho.se  of  us  who  were  clo.se  to  him 
understood  ilie  drive,  the  stamina,  the 
moral,  and  intellectual  strength  of  Ibis 
good  man. 

Wayne  Morse  had  his  roots  in  ibe 
rural  heartland  of  our  Nation.  He  was 
nurtured  on  turn-of-the  century  popu- 
lism. Early  on  he  knew  the  meaning  of 
hard  limes.  Though  his  education  took 
him  a  long  >va.-  from  his  father's  Wis- 
consin farm,  he  never  forgot  his  rural 
heritage.  He  never  forgot  what  men  like 
Bob  LaFollette,  George  Norrls,  and  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bi-jan  meant  to  so  many 


millions  of  Americans.  Throughout  his 
long  career  of  public  service,  he  per- 
sonified the  Independence,  the  courage. 
the  might  of  these  men. 

To  his  everlasting  credit,  he  took  mid- 
nestem  populism  and  transplanted  it  in 
the  great  Northwest  where  he  and  it 
flourished  so  well. 

Yes,  when  remembering  Wayne  Morse, 
we  must  speak  of  his  slaimch  independ- 
ence. 

His  trademark  was  his  shameless  sense 
of  being  beholden  to  no  one  political 
party,  to  no  single  group  or  mterest.  to 
no  single  poUtical  figure. 

To  be  sure,  Wajne  was  combative  be- 
cause he  was  unwilling  to  yield  on  his 
convictions.  He  was  unwilling  to  compro- 
mise on  principle.  In  the  political  world 
where  all  too  often  lack  of  conviction 
gives  way  to  poUtical  expediency.  Wayne 
Morse  fiercely  stood  his  groimd.  His 
friends  knew  this.  His  enemies  knew  it 
as  well. 

Wayne  Morse's  achievements  are  both 
of  spirit  and  of  substance. 

To  his  life's  work,  he  brought  tireless 
energy  and  relentless  pursuit  of  his  goals. 
Wayne  Morse  never  gave  up. 

He  never  gave  up  his  struggles  against 
policies  and  people  he  believed  to  be 
wrong  or  injurious  to  the  strength  of  the 
Republic. 

He  never  gave  up  his  commitment  for 
civil  rights  and  economic  justice  for  all 
Americans  whether  these  battles  were 
waged  in  Oregon  or  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress. 

He  never  gave  up  in  his  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  labor  and  the  needs  ot 
the  workhig  people. 

He  never  gave  up  the  quest  for  quality 
education  for  the  cliildren  of  America. 

He  never  gave  up  his  belief  that  Amer- 
ica could  not  be  the  world's  policeman 
and  that  our  involvement  in  Vietnam 
was  morally  wrong.  Yet,  he  consistently 
supported  our  efforts  to  aid  the  weak  and 
the  needy  in  the  post-war  world. 

But  most  important  of  all,  he  never 
abandoned  his  desire  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  Oregon.  Political  defeat  did  not 
deter  him.  Setbacks  never  caused  his 
sure  steps  to  falter. 

In  the  fall  of  1971  he  expounded  on 
his  spirit  of  determination.  He  said : 

I  iiave  always  said.  I  said  before  I  was 
defeated,  tliat  1  would  never  retire,  that  1 
was  going  to  continue  wltti  my  boots  on. 
That  happens  to  be  my  blood  chemistry.  I 
think  It  Is  very  Important  that  we  recognize 
that  you  can't,  ehouldn't  In  the  Interest  of 
the  pubUc,  say  that  somebody  should  not 
continue  to  serve  the  people  of  his  state  and 
country  simply  t>ecause  he's  reached  the  age 
that  some  people  retire. 

And  he  was  taken  from  us  as  he  cam- 
paigned, as  he  participated  in  tiie  prtx'ess 
so  vital  to  our  democracy. 

This  Nation  of  ours  was  in  such  des- 
perate need  of  Wayne  Morse.  We  needed 
him  at  a  time  when  so  few  people  seem 
to  have  faith  in  the  political  process.  He 
could  have  helped  restore  that  faith  be- 
cause the  people  believed  Wayne  Morse. 

We  needed  him  at  a  time  of  moral 
decay  and  wrongdoing  to  the  highest 
office  of  the  land.  Wayne  Morse  would 
not  have  been  afraid  to  condemn  those 
who  have  betrayed  the  public  trust. 


Yes,  we  needed  Wayne  for  his  sense  of 
vision  and  purpose,  for  his  integrity,  for 
his  coinage.  We  needed  that  old  tiger 
back  in  the  Senate. 

I  mourn  the  loss  of  a  good  friend.  His 
dear  wife  Mildred  and  his  children  have 
lost  a  husband  and  father.  America  has 
lost  a  man  who  dared  to  fight  for  what 
he  beUeved  was  right. 

American  life  and  American  politics 
at  midcentury  were  made  better  by 
Wayne  Morse's  ceaseless  endeavors  on 
our  behalf.  His  contribution  to  our  lives 
v,as  only  a  small  measure  of  what  he  Etill 
intended  to  give. 


NATIONAL  DIABETES  MELLITUS  RE- 
SEARCH AND  EDUCATION   ACT 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  has  signed 
into  law  the  National  Diabetes  MelUtus 
Research  and  Education  Act.  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate.  This  act  will  at 
long  last  focus  the  full  attention  of  pub- 
lic and  private  research  on  the  fifth 
leading  killer  and  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  blindness  among  Americans. 
Diabetes  is  also  related  to  heart  disease, 
Ivvpertension.  and  kidney  disease,  but 
mitil  now  there  has  been  no  coordinated 
effort  to  combat  it  the  way  we  are  at- 
tempting to  fight  diseases  like  cancer 
and  heart  disease. 

This  law  sets  up  a  National  Commis- 
sion to  formulate  a  long-range  plan  to 
combat  diabetes,  creates  the  position  of 
Associate  Director  for  Diabetes  within 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis.  Me- 
tabolism and  Digestive  Diseases,  and 
creates  a  committee  within  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives ot  each  of  the  Institutes  con- 
cerned with  health  problems  relating  to 
diabetes. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  is 
the  culmination  of  a  long  effort  to  get 
the  government  committed  to  curing 
diabetes.  My  original  bill,  S.  17.  was  in- 
troduced on  January  4.  1973.  S.  2830, 
based  on  my  bill,  passed  the  Senate  De- 
cember 20.  1973,  and  the  House  passed 
similar  legislation  Marcli  19.  1974.  Two 
weeks  ago  the  House  passed  the  confer- 
ence rciiort  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
356  to  4,  and  the  Senate  by  94  to  0. 1  am 
especially  pleased  to  have  authored  this 
legislation  which  will  accelerate  and  co- 
ordinate national  efforts  against  diabetes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  final  bill,  non- 
law,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

NATIONAL   DIABETES   MELUTDS   RE- 
SEARCH AND  EDUCATION  ACT 

SHORT    TTTI-E 

Seciion  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Diabetes  MeUltut.  Research  and 
Education  Act". 

FINDINGS    AND    DECL.XRATlON    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  mr.I^es  the  follow- 
ing findings; 

(It  Diabetes  metlltus  is  a  major  health 
problem  In  the  United  States  which  directly 
alTects  perhaps  as  many  as  ten  mUllon  Ameri- 
cans and  indirectly  affects  perhaps  aa  many 
as  fifty  million  Americans  who  wlU  pass  the 


tendency  to  develop  dlatjetes  mellltus  to  their 
chUdren  or  grandchUdren  or  to  tjoth. 

(2)  Diabetes  mellltus  is  a  family  of  dis- 
eases that  has  an  impact  on  virtually  aU  bio- 
logical systems  of  the  hum.'.n  body. 

(3)  Diabetes  mellltus  is  the  fifth  leadinK 
cause  of  death  from  dtseai^e.  and  it  is  thr 
second  leading  cause  of  new  cases  of  blmd- 
ness. 

<4t  Tlie  seventy  of  diaiietes  mellltus  In 
children  and  most  adolescents  is  greater  than 
in  adults,  whicii  in  most  cases  involves  great- 
er problems  in  the  management  ot  the  dis- 
ease. 

45)  Ttie  complications  of  dlatjetes  mel- 
lltus. particularly  cardlo\*ascular  degenera- 
tion, lead  to  many  other  serio'is  health  prob- 
lems, 

itil  Uncontrolled  diabetes  inellUus  slgiiltl- 
canily  decreases  life  expectancy. 

t7i  There  Is  convincing  evidence  that  tlie 
known  prevalence  of  dtalwtes  mellltus  has 
increased  dramatically  in  the  past  decade. 

(8)  The  citizens  of  the  United  Stare? 
.should  have  a  fuU  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  impact  of  diabetes  mellltus. 

(9)  The  attainment  of  better  method!,  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diabetes  melltius 
deserves  the  highest  priority. 

(10)  The  establishment  of  regional  dia- 
betes  research  and  training  centers  through- 
out the  country  is  essential  for  the  devel- 
opment of  scientific  tnfonnation  and 
approprlare  therapies  to  deal  with  diabetes 
mellltus. 

(  U  )  In  order  to  provide  for  tiie  most  eflec- 
li\e  program  against  dlatKles  mellltus  it  is 
important  to  mobUize  the  resources  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  as  well  as  the 
public  and  private  organizations  capable  of 
the  necessary  research  and  public  educelion 
In  the  disease. 

( b )  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to — 

1 1 )  expand  the  authority  of  the  National 
loatitutes  of  Health  to  advance  the  national 
attacl^  on  diatietes  mellltus;  and 

('.2)  as  part  of  that  attack,  to  establish 
a  long-range  plan  to — 

(A)  expand  and  coordinate  the  national 
research  effort  against  diat>etes  mellltus; 

(B)  advance  activities  of  patient  educa- 
tion, professional  education,  and  public  edu- 
cation which  will  alert  the  ctlzens  of  the 
United  States  to  the  eorly  mdicatlons  of 
diabetes  mellttus;  and 

<C)  to  emphasize  the  significance  of  eariv 
detection.  proper  control,  and  complicatlout 
which  may  evolve  from  the  diseaae. 

DIABETES    PLAN 

Sec.  3.  (ai  The  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  shall,  withm  sixty  day.s 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  Diabetes 
thereinaiter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission") . 

tb>  The  Commission  sluUl  be  composed  of 
seventeen  memlKra  as  follows; 

(1)  The  Directors  of  the  seven  Institutes 
referred  to  in  subsection  (e) . 

(2)  Six  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wellare  from 
scientists  or  ph.vsiclans  who  are  not  in  the 
employment  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
who  represent  the  various  specialties  and  dl.-;- 
clpltnes  involving  diabetes  mellltus  and  re- 
lated endocrine  and  metabolic  diseases. 

(3)  Four  members  appointed  by  the  Set - 
retftry  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wellaic 
from  the  general  public.  At  leust  two  of  tht^ 
members  appointed  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph sliall  tie  diabetics  or  parents  of  dia- 
betics. 

The  mernT>ers  ol  the  Commission  shall  select 
a  chairman  from  among  their  own  numt>er 
id  The  Commission  may  appoint  an 
e.xecutive  director  and  such  addlllomu  per- 
sonnel as  it  determines  are  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  the  Commission's  functions. 
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ernment  shall  aerve  as  members  oT  the  Com- 
mission vicbout  compensation  In  addition 
to  that  received  In  their  regular  puMlo  em- 
ploymeut.  Members  ot  the  Commission  who 
are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  ahall  each  receive  the  dally 
equivalent  of  the  rate  In  effect  for  grade 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  for  each  day 
(Including  traveltime)  they  are  engaged  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties  as  members 
of  the  Commission.  All  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 


diabetes  melUtus 

(f)  In  the  development  of  the  long-range 
plan  under  subsection  (e).  attention  shall  be 
given  to  means  to  assure  continued  develop- 
ment of  knowledge,  and  dissemination  of 
such  knowledge  to  the  public,  which  would 
form  the  basis  of  future  advances  In  the  un- 
dfrstandlng.  treatment,  and  control  of 
diabetes  mellltus. 

(g)  The  Commission  may  hold  svich  hear- 
iiigs.  taJce  such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act 
at  such  time  and  places  as  the  Commisbion 


DUBETE3  HKLLrrUB  PREVENTION  4ND 

"Sec.  435.  (a)  Consistent  with  applicable 
recommendations  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Diabetes,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  development,  or  substantial  ex- 
pansion, of  centers  for  research  and  training 
In  diabetes  mellltus  and  related  endocrine 
and  metabolic  disorders.  Each  center  de- 
veloped or  expanded  under  this  section  ahall 
(1)  utlUze  the  facilities  of  a  single  institu- 
tion, or  be  formed  from  a  consortium  of  co- 
operating institutions,  meeting  such  research 
and  training  quaUflcations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary;  and   (2)   conduct 


expenses  mcurred  by  them  In  the  perform-     SUmradXbir.n  T^-i^,.  tn  ^°'"'^^'°"      *A)  research  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
snce    of    their    duties    as    members    of    the     _f!.?L!?  i!^4^  ^°.**''^^.'°P  **^'=  long-range      of  diabetes  mellltus  and  related  endocHn. 


snce    of    their    duties 
Commission. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  formulate  a 
loug-range  plan  to  combat  diabetes  mellltus 
with  specific  recommendations  for  the  utili- 
zation and  organization  of  national  resources 
for  that  purpose.  Such  a  plan  shall  be  tuised 
on  a  comprehensive  survey  Investigating  the 
magnitude  of  diabetes  mellltus,  its  epldeml* 
ology,  and  its  economic  and  social  conse- 
quences and  on  an  evaluation  of  available 
scientific  Information  and  the  national  re- 
sources capable  of  dealing  with  the  problem. 
The  plan  shall  include  a  plan  for  a  coor- 
dinated research  program  encompassing  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis. 
Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases,  the  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute,  the  National  Institute 
of  Neurological  Diseases,  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute,  the  National  Institute  of 
General  Medical  Sciences,  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Child  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment, and  the  National  Institute  of  Dental 
Research,  and  other  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral programs.  The  coordinated  research  pro- 
gram sliall  provide  for— 

(1)  Uiveatigatlon  In  the  epidemiologv.  eti- 
ology, prevcutioa.  and  coatrol  of  diabetes 
mellltus.  Including  investigation  into  the 
social,  environmental,  behavioral,  nutri- 
tional, biological,  and  genetic  determinants 
and  influences  involved  in  the  epidemiology, 
etiology,  prevention,  and  control  of  diabetes 
mellltus; 

(2)  studies  and  research  into  the  basic 
biological  processes  and  mechanisms  involved 
In  the  underlying  normal  and  abnormal  phe- 
nomena associated  with  diabetes  melUttts,  in- 
cluding abnormalities  of  the  skin,  cardio- 
vascular system,  kidneys,  eyes,  and  nervous 
system,  and  evaluation  of  Influences  of  other 
endocrine  hormones  on  the  etiology,  treat- 
ment, and  complications  of  diabetes  melll- 
tus; 

(3)  research  Into  the  development,  trial, 
and  evaluation  of  techniques  and  drugs  used 
in,  and  approaches  to.  the  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment.  and  prevention  of  dlabeies  mellltus: 

(4)  establishment  of  programs  that  will 
focus  and  apply  scientiflc  and  technological 
efforts  involving  biological,  physical,  and  en- 
gineering science  to  all  facets  of  diabetes 
mellltus: 

(5)  establishment  of  programs  for  the 
conduct  and  direction  of  field  studies,  large- 
scale  testing  and  evaluauon.  and  demonstra- 
tion of  preventive  diagnostic,  therapeutic, 
rehabilitative,  and  control  approaches  to 
diabetes  mellltus: 

(6)  the  education  and  traming  of  scien- 
tists, clinicians,  educators,  and  allied  health 
personnel  in  the  fields  and  specialties  requi- 
site to  the  conduct  of  programs  respecting 
diabetes  mellltus: 

<7)  a  system  for  the  collection,  analysis. 
and  di.«cmlnatlon  of  all  data  u.serul  In  the 
prevenuon.  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
diabetes  mellltus; 

(B)  appropriate  distribution  of  resources 
between  basic  and  applied  research. 
The  long-range  plan  formulated  under  this 
subsection  shall  also  include  within  its  scope 
related    esidtjcrh-.e    and    meiaboUc    Ulseabes 


plan  required  by  subsection  (e) 

<h»  U)  The  Commission  shall  prepare  for 
each  of  the  Institutes  who-'se  programs  are 
to  be  encompassed  by  the  plan  for  a  coordl- 
nnted  dinbetes  research  program  described  in 
subsection  (e)  budget  estimates  for  each  In- 
stitute's part  of  aucli  program.  The  budget 
estimates  shall  be  prepared  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  for  each  of  the 
next  two  fiscal  years. 

1 2)  Within  five  days  after  the  Budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1976,  and  the 
Budget  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years 
is  transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gre-is  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Commltlces  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentotives  an  estimate  of  the  amounts  re- 
quested for  each  of  the  Institutes  for  dia- 
betes research,  and  a  comparison  of  such 
amounts  with  the  budget  estimates  prepared 
by  the  Commission  under  paragraph   (i). 

(i)(It  The  Commission  shall  publish  and 
transmit  dtreciiy  to  the  Congress  (without 
prior  administrative  approval)  a  final  report 
within  nine  months  after  the  date  funds 
ore  first  appropriated  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  this  section.  Such  report  shall  contain 
the  long-range  plan  required  by  subsection 
le).  the  budget  estimates  required  by  sub- 
section (h>.  and  any  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  for  legislation. 

i2>  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date  of 
the  submission  of  Its  final  report  piu'suont 
to  paragraph  i  U  of  thU  subsection. 

<J»  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion «1. 000,000. 

'  UUQEICS    RESEARCH    AND    TRAINING    CENTERS 
CONTOOL  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  4.  Section  317  of  the  Public  Health 
SeiTlcc  Act  is  amended — 

<  I )  by  striking  out  "commimlcable 
disease  control"  each  place  it  occurs  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "communicable  and 
other  disease  control": 

(3»  by  striking  out  "communicable  dis- 
eases" In  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "'communicable  or  other  diseases"; 

(3>  by  striking  out  "communicable  disease 
program*  In  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "communicable  or  other  disease 
control  program"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "communicable  dl£- 
ease-  la  subsection  (b)(3)  (C)(1)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "communicable  or 
uther  disease"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "Rh  disease."  In  sub- 
section (h)(1)  and  by  inserting  "diabetes 
mellltus  and  Rh  disease  and  '  before  "tuber- 
culosis" In  that  subsection:  and 

(6»  by  striking  out  "commonicasle"  In  the 
section  heading. 

research  and  TBAININO  CENTXaS;  DIABETES 
COORDINATING  COUUrTTCE  AND  CEKEOAI.  AU- 
THORITY 

Sic.  6.  (a)  Part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 


mellltus  and  related  endocrine 
and  metabolic  disorders  and  the  compUca- 
tlons  resulting  from  such  disease  or  disorders. 
(B)  trainmg  programs  for  physiclana  BDd 
allied  health  personnel  In  current  methods 
of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  such  disease, 
disorders,  and  complications,  and  (C)  In- 
f<»matlou  programs  for  physicians  and  allied 
health  personnel  who  provide  primary  care 
for  patients  with  such  disease,  disorders,  or 
complications.  Insofar  as  practicable,  centers 
developed  or  expanded  under  this  section 
shall  be  located  geographically  on  the  basis 
of  population  density  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  environments  with  proven  re- 
search capabilities. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  evaluate  on  an 
annual  basis  the  activities  of  centers  de. 
veloped  or  expanded  under  this  section  and 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  (on  or  before 
June  30  of  each  year)  the  results  of  his 
evaluation. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  18,000.000  for 
fiscal  year  eodmg  June  30,  1975,  •12,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
«20.000,000  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1977. 

"DIASCTES  COUBOINATXNG  COUUITTCB 
■  Sec.  438.  For  the  purpose  of — 
"(1>   better  coordination  of  the  total  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  research  activi- 
ties relating  to  diabetes  mellltus:  and 

•'(2)  coordioatlug  those  aspects  of  all 
Federal  health  progranw  and  activities  re- 
lating to  diabetes  mellltus  to  assure  the  ade- 
quacy and  technical  soundness  of  such  pro- 
grams and  activitis  and  to  provide  for  the 
lull  communication  and  exchange  of  infor- 
mation necessary  to  maintain  adequate  co- 
ordination of  such  programs  and  activities, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  shall  establish  a  Diabetes  Mellltus 
Coordinating  Committee.  The  Committee 
shall  be  composed  of  the  Directors  (or  their 
designated  representatives)  of  each  of  the 
Institute  and  divisions  Involved  In  diabetes- 
related  research  and  shall  Include  represen- 
tation from  all  Federal  deportments  and 
agencies  whose  programs  involve  health 
functions  or  responsibilities  as  determhied  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Conunlttee  shall  be  chaired 
by  the  DUrector  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (or  hla  designated  representative). 
The  Committee  shall  prepare  a  report  as  soon 
after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  as  possible 
for  the  Director  of  the  National  Insututes 
of  Health  detailing  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee In  carrying  out  the  coordinating  activ- 
ities described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3). 

(b)  Section  434  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
followmg  new  subsection: 

•■(d)  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive 
Diseases,  working  through  the  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Diabetes  (if  that  position  Is  estab- 
lished ) ,  shall  ( 1 )  carry  out  programs  of 
support  for  research  and  training  in  the 
diagnosis  prevention,  and  treatment  of  dia- 
betes mellltus  and  related  endocrine  and 
metabolic  dlseooea,  and  (2)  establish  pro- 
[;ranis  of  evaluation,  planning,  and  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  related  to  research 
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and  training  m  diabetes  mellltus  and  related 
endocrine  and  metabolic  diseases." 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  FOR  DIABKTES 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  may  establish  within  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis.  Metabolism, 
and  Digestive  Diseases  the  position  of  As- 
sociate Director  for  Diabetes  who  would  re- 
port directly  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute 
and  who.  under  the  superrlslon  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute,  would  he  responsible  for 
programs  with  regard  to  dlaijctes  raeJlitus 
within  the  Institute. 


TRIBUTE  TO  YANCEY  BROS.  CO.. 
OP  GEORGIA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  Dixie 
Business  magazine  recently  paid  tribute 
to  Yancey  Bros.  Co.  of  the  Atlanta  area, 
the  Nation's  oldest  dealer  in  Caterpillar 
tractors. 

Yancey  Brothers  has.  since  1914.  been 
supplying  Georgia's  farmers  and  agri- 
businessmen  with  quality  machinery,  and 
over  the  past  5  years  their  sales  have 
gromi  by  over  100  percent. 

Still  a  vital  part  of  the  Atlanta  econ- 
omy and  still  growing.  Yancey  Bros. 
was  wi-itten  up  by  Dixie  Business  editor 
Hubert  Lee.  I  ask  that  this  article,  along 
with  a  Rotary  Club  biography  of  Good- 
loe  Yancey  III.  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  Dixie  Business  magazUie) 

Yancet  Bros.  Co.  Celesratts  60th 

Anniveesary 

(By  Hubert  Lee> 

The   signs   read    "Take   Another   Look   At 

Vancey  ...  60  Tears." 

The  celebration  was  that  of  the  nation's 
oldest  Caterpillar  dealer's.  Yoncey  Bros.  Co.. 
Sixtieth  Anniversary  Open  House  at  head- 
quarters on  1-20  at  Six  Flags  exit.  Just  west 
of  Atlanta, 

Chairman  of  tlie  Board  Don  A.  Yancey  and 
President  Goodloe  H.  Yancey,  III  were  greet- 
ing guests  at  the  door  as  they  registered  and 
ladles  received  lovely  corsages. 

Over  1500  people  saw  the  first  public  dem- 
onstration of  the  new  small  Caterpillar  util- 
ity machines  (CaterpUlar  D3  Track-Type 
Tractor,  910  Wheel  Loader.  931  Track  Load- 
er), totu-ed  the  Parts  and  Service  product 
support  facilities,  and  enjoyed  a  barbecue 
lunch. 

"Yes,  Yancey  Bros.  Co.  certainly  has  come 
a  long  way  since  1914,  when  Goodloe  and 
Earle  Yancey  first  merchandised  county  sup- 
plies and  machinery."  said  Don  Yancey. 

"In  those  days,  Goodloe  and  Earle  trav- 
eled to  see  all  their  customers,  then  mainly 
counties. 

"With  the  advent  of  the  automotton  and 
gasoUne  buggies,  public  demand  for  qual- 
ity roadways  drew  the  Yanceys  to  switch 
from  the  J3,  Adams  mule  grader  to  a  mech- 
anized tractor  by  Holt  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany." "Thus  with  only  a  picture  of  a  94,750 
tractor,  Goodloe  Yancey  sold  every  available 
tractor  not  going  to  the  U.S.  Armv,  Holfs 
only  customer." 

In  1919.  Yancey  Bros,  became  the  first  U.S. 
dealer  of  Holt  Manufacturing  Company. 
«blch  later  merged  with  Best  Tractor  Co.  to 
form  CaterpUlar  Tractor  Company. 

•Yancey  Bros,  territories  then  covered 
Georgia.  Alabama,  Florida  and  South  Caro- 
Una.  As  sales  mushroomed  Caterpillar  re- 
organized territories,  assigning  Yancey  Bros 
Georgia. 

Later,  they  reassigned  83  counties  in  North 
and  Central  Oa.  However  the  Yaneeyv  con- 


tinued to  set  new  sales  and  distributor  rec- 
ords." 

A  1919  Holt  Memo  reads.  ".  .  .  the  most 
satisfactory  distributing  connection  yet  made 
is  that  with  Yancey  Bros,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

"They  are  strikly  hustlers  and  we  could 
not  ask  for  better  representatives  .  .  ." 

In  1921.  Yancy  Bros,  moved  to  634  White- 
hall Street.  S.W. 

Busmess  boomed  and  bnilduig  expansion 
kept  pace  to  meet  customer  demands. 

The  depression  slowed  soles,  but  Yancey 
Bros,  stui  looks  back  on  the  30s  with  a 
snule: 

"Mr.  Goodloe  (as  friend.^  called  the  found- 
er) was  always  proud  of  the  fact  that  not 
a  single  employee  was  laid  off;  we  unplugged 
the  Western  Union  clock  to  save  »1.25  and 
reduced  telephone  service  to  cut  expenses." 
continued  Don. 

As  the  economy  strengthened.  Tanccy 
Bros,  again  responded  to  the  needs  of  their 
customers,  opening  sales,  product  support 
branches  in  Augusts.  1947.  and  Macon,  1957: 
new  headquarter  faculties  were  built  at  1540 
Mornlngside  Drive,  .  .  .  NW  In  1951. 

However,  before  long,  the  most  energetic 
and  aggressive  Caterpillar  dealer  had  soon 
outgrown  their  facilities  and  moved  to  their 
present  22  acre  Cobb  County  headquarters. 

The  next  year,  Mr.  Goodloe  Yancev  died, 
and  President  Don  A.  Yancey  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Don  Yancey  carried  forth  the  company 
insight  and  equipment  leadership  with  which 
Yancey  Bros,  once  was  Uistrumental  In  pro- 
viding initial  organization  for  the  Georgia 
Association  of  County  Commissioners  and 
the  Georgia  State  Highway  Department.  His 
direction  led  to  acquiring  the  assets  of  the 
Baily  Co.  in  Mountain  View,  with  which  Yan- 
cey Bros,  became  the  Towmotor  Hit  truck 
dealer. 

In  1973,  Yancey  Bros,  again  began  expan- 
sion, breaking  ground  for  a  new  91^  acre 
facility  In  Augusta  and  addmg  lO.OOO  sq.  ft. 
to  their  Towmotor  products  support  branch. 
President  Goodloe  H.  Yancey.  Ill,  elected 
in  January,  continues  to  set  new  horizons 
for  Yancey  Bros.  ,  .  .  seemg  future  growth 
in   nve  areas: 

(1)  increased  general  product  line  market 
penetration: 

(2)  Towmotor  lift  trucks: 

(3)  engine  sales: 

(4)  the  recently  Introduced  hvdraiillc  e.\- 
cavators  and 

(5)  small  utility  machine  lines. 

The  young  President  admits  to  chilhi  in 
h  is  spine  while  pondering  Yancey  Bros . 
growth  of  tomorrow. 

"Our  aggressiveness  and  Innovativeness 
will  be  our  only  limits  to  future  develop- 
ments." challenges  Goodloe. 

Under  the  Yancey  spirit.  Don  and  Ooodloe 
now  lead  an  organization  of  467  employees, 
with  sales  growing  over  100" :  in  the  past  five 
years. 

Both  Yanceys  are  members  of  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Atlanta,  Georgia  Highway  Contrac- 
tors Association.  American  Road  Builders 
Association.  SE  Caterpillar  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. 

Goodloe  Yancey.  HI,  Is  past  president  of 
the  SE  Towmotor  Dealers  Association  and 
the  Georgia  Equipment  Distributors  Asso- 
ciation. 

Don  A.  Yancey,  chairman,  began  his  career 
with  the  Yancey  Tractor  Company  In  Albany. 
Oa.  In  1935. 

After  serving  in  World  War  n.  he  resumed 
his  business  career  in  1946  with  Yancey  Bros. 
Co. 

In  1948,  he  was  named  vice  president  and 
in  1958  was  elected  president. 

In  January  1974.  he  was  elected  chairman. 

Goodloe  Yancey.  Ill,  was  elected  president 
in  January  1974. 

He  served  as  executive  vice-president  since 
1972.  as  weU  as  general  manager. 


Goodloe  Yancey,  m.  Joined  Yancey  Bros. 
Co..  In  1954  after  graduating  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ga.  and  serving  as  First  Lieutenant 
tn  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 

Since  1954  he  has  held  positions  in  Sale^ 
Training.  Part  Sales,  General  Lhie  Sales,  and 
served  as  Sales  Promotion  Maiuiger,  Virr 
President,  and  Executive  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager. 

In  1972  he  attended  Harvard  University, 
where  he  completed  the  advanced  manage- 
ment program. 

IFiT>m    Rotarj-    in    Atlanta,   Mar.    17.    1969| 

Goodloe  H.  Tancet  III 

ADorrioKAL  Acnvc 

(By  Chet  Covey) 

You'll  recognize   that  name  for  It  i?*  the 

same  that  has  held  membership  in  our  club 

for  34  years,  however  our  earlier  Ooodloe 

Jr.   is  the   uncle   of   Goodloe  III.   Both   ore 

named   for   Ooodloe  Harper   Yancey,   father 

and  grandfather. 

Our  three  prized  Yance.vs  come  from  an 
Illustrious  family  of  Confederates.  The  grand- 
father of  Ooodloe,  Jr.  and  greot -grandfather 
of  Goodloe  ni  was  William  Lowndes  Yancey, 
from  South  Carolina,  born  in  1814.  He  at- 
tended Williams  College  one  year  then 
studied  law  m  Greenvnie,  South  Carolina 
He  was  elected  to  Congresij  and  served  until 
the  Union  was  dissolved.  He  was  a  strong  pro- 
ponent of  the  "Alabama  Platform."  which 
advocated  permission  and  protection  of  slav- 
ery in  all  territories.  He  walked  out  of  the 
national  Convention  in  Baltimore  when  thcv 
failed  to  adopt  the  resolution,  and  a.s  earlv 
as  1850  openly  advocated  sece&slou.  When 
the  South  flnaUy  seceded  WUUam  Lowndes 
Yancey  delivered  the  address  of  welcome  to 
Jefferson  Davis  on  his  arrival  in  Montgom- 
ery, in  which  the  famous  statement  "The  mari 
and  the  hour  have  met"  wb.s  made.  The  South 
needed  sympathy  and  help  from  abroad  i-o 
Davis  asked  Yancey  to  head  a  commiafcion  to 
go  to  Europe  for  the  purpose.  Two  other 
members  who  were  following  him.  J.  M. 
Mason  and  John  Slidell,  were  removed  from 
the  British  ship  "Trent."  but  later  Joined 
him.  By  the  time  Yancey  returned  home  the 
Federal  Government  had  blockaded  the 
southern  coast.  Yancey  was  put  ashore  near 
Mobile  and  set  out  to  walk  all  the  way  home 
to  Montgomery.  Our  beloved  Ooodloe  Jr.  ha> 
the  canteen  that  he  carried  on  that  memo- 
rable occasion. 

Well,  so  much  for  the  progenitors  of  tlii.-; 
new  member.  It  tnight  be  added  that  the  bull- 
dog tenacity  of  the  family  wos  further  dem- 
onstrated when  Goodloe  Jr.  and  brother  Esri 
set  out  for  the  north  intent  on  lalklnR 
Caterpillar  Into  permitting  them  to  retail 
their  machines.  AU  sales  had  previously  been 
made  direct  to  the  consumer.  The  brothers 
faued  in  their  first  few  interviews,  but  thev 
refused  to  go  home  and  after  a  week  came 
away  with  a  contract  and  franchise.  They 
were  CaterpUlars  first  dealers  and  remain 
one  of  their  largest. 

Goodloe  ni  was  born  in  Albany.  Brother 
Don  is  much  older,  having  married  when 
Goodloe  was  a  mere  smidgen  of  4  or  6,  Good- 
loe finished  high  school  in  Albany,  then  took 
a  year  at  G.M.C.  In  MUledgevUIe.  From  there 
he  entered  Georgia  University  majoring  in 
Busmess  Administration,  He  joined  the  Air 
Force  after  graduation,  two  years  state-side 
He  Joined  the  famUy  business  15  years  ago. 
and  Is  now  Vice  President, 

On  a  double  date  he  met  lovely  Delores 
Ann  Taylor,  on  Agnes  Scott  student.  She 
happened  to  be  the  date  of  the  other  fellow, 
but  Goodloe  cut  m  oad  was  persistent.  They 
were  married  about  a  year  later.  Today  they 
ore  the  parents  of  three  boys.  Ooodloe  IV 
(you  guessed  it)  10,  James  7.  and  Allen  6, 
The  famUy  attends  St.  Ann's  Episcopal 
Church. 

I  am  told  that  thl.'i  youngster  is  one  of  the 
hardest  workers  In  these  ports,  hut  he  does 
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have  time  for  the  passion  of  his  Uncle  Good* 
toe.  flower  cultivation.  He  does  some  boating. 
Me  hopes  soon  to  build  %  greenhouse. 

The  Yancey^  Company  operates  businesses 
la  Atlanta,  Macon  and  Augusta.  They  are 
now  buUding  a  very  massive  installation  far 
uiit  on  the  north  side,  havliig  out^own  their 
lTe**nt  establishment  on  Nort-hsldc  Drive. 

Goodloe.  If  yo\i  can  he  Juctc  as  good  a  man 
ivA  your  wonderful  namesake  Uncle  and  your 
^.npable  and  genial  brother  Don.  Rotary  wUl 
came  to  be  as  proud  of  you  as  it  Is  them. 
V.' el  come. 


DANGERS  OF  EXPORTING 
NUCLEAR  POWER  PLANTS 

Ml-.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  waa  to  have  followed  the  Sen- 
ate's lead  this  week  and  voted  on  a  bill 
granting  Congress  the  right  to  rescind 
administration  proposals  to  send  nu- 
clear teciinology  abroad.  Unfortunately, 
they  have  been  concerned  with  another 
matter  and  a  vote  is  not  expected  until 
later  in  the  month. 

The  measure,  which  pa-ssed  the  Senate 
unanimously,  gives  the  American  people 
and  the  world  much  needed  extra  in- 
surance that  no  nuclear  technology 
agreement  will  in  the  future  become  a 
passport  for  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy in  the  past  tias  reviewed  all  pro- 
posals for  nuclear  transfer  and.  I  might 
add.  It  ha»  done  so  very  competently.  But 
its  powers  and  Congress  as  a  whole  have 
been  limited  to  study  and  not  action,  a 
situation  the  current  legislation  would 
correct. 

Of  course,  the  Congress  did  not  decide 
to  act  on  this  situation  without  provoca- 
tion. The  Presidents  nuclear  proposals 
in  June  exacerbated  the  concerns  that 
many  of  us  have  had  for  a  long  time. 

A  statement  eloquently  addressing 
these  concerns  was  delivered  to  two 
House  subcommittees  last  week  by  a  dis- 
tinguished expert  in  the  field.  Mason 
Willrich.  I  would  like  to  recommend  that 
.statement  and  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  ray  colleagues. 

Mr.  Willrich  is  eminentli-  qualified  to 
discuss  these  nuclear  proposals  and  the 
nuclear  energy  situation  in  general.  He 
Is  a  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  has  served  as  a  consultant 
to  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  RAND 
Corp..  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege, and  various  private  corporations. 
He  is  currently  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Policy  Study  Group  of 
the  American  Society  of  International 
Law  and  Is  a  member  of  the  Joint  Board 
of  Energy  Studies  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science  and  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Engineering.  His  most  recent 
book,  "Nuclear  Theft:  RLsks  and  Safe- 
guards." was  published  this  vear. 

In  his  statement.  Mr.  Willrich  sets 
forth  three  nonnegotiable  provisions 
which  he  feels  must  be  Included  In  any 
upcoming  agreement  for  nuclear  coop- 
,cration: 

First,  Egj-pt  and  Irsael  must  ratify  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

Second.  Egypt  and  Israel  must  guar- 
antee that  the  reactors  will  be  effectively 
protected  against  sabotage. 


And  third.  Both  countries  must  agree 
that  the  extremely  dangerous  plutcmlum 
produced  in  their  reactors  will  not  be 
reprocessed,  stored,  or  fabricated  on  their 
territories  without  U.S.  consent. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Will- 
rich  that  we  must  have  these  three  as- 
.•iurances  before  we  should  even  begin  to 
consider  nuclear  agreements.  He  states 
the  case  very  well  and  he  rebuts  convinc- 
ingly the  argument  that  we  should  throw 
caution  to  the  wind  and  conclude  an 
arrangement  now  before  a  country  like 
the  Soviet  Union  beats  us  to  it. 

But  I  go  beyond  Mr.  Willrich.  His 
three  provisions  are  essential  but  I  think 
the  world  deserves  even  more  protection. 
The  dangers  of  these  proposals  are  so 
great  and  the  benefits  so  subject  to  de- 
bate that  I  wonder  whether  any  assur- 
ances could  ease  my  feais  or  soothe  my 
conscience. 

Mr.  President,  the  Middle  East  war  is 
anything  but  over  and  regardless  of  the 
.■safeguards  that  will  be  imposed  or  could 
be  imposed,  public  opinion  will  justifiably 
link  these  agreements  with  the  potential 
for  atomic  weapons.  It  is  just  too  easy, 
no  matter  how  extensive  our  precautions, 
for  one  of  these  cotmtries  to  bieak  the 
agreement  and  build  a  bomb,  or  for  a 
terrorist  group  to  seize  a  nuclear  plant. 
The  attack  and  destruction  of  a  plant 
by  conventional  weapon  or  terrorist 
bomb  would  ruin  a  nearby  city.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  it 
would  kill  an  incredible  number  of  peo- 
ple and  render  an  area  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  contaminated  and  unin- 
habitable for  decades.  Development  of  a 
tactical  nuclear  weapon  in  the  Middle 
East  would  be  even  more  disastrous. 

We  are  preparing  to  put  nuclear  re- 
actoi's  in  the  hottest  spot  In  the  world  at 
the  same  time  that  we  are  having  trouble 
even  convincing  ourselves  of  their  safety 
here  at  home.  It  does  not  make  a  great 
deal  of  sense  and  I  am  afraid  that  this 
move  may  bring  us  nearer  to  a  horrible 
war,  not  closer  to  a  lasting  peace. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Congress  have 
the  right  to  annul  these  agreements  and 
that  is  why  the  Joint  Committee's  bill  is 
and  I  look  forward  to  its  speedy  passage 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Willrich*5  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiu),  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Mason  Wn.LaicM,  Befoee  the 

SueCOMMnTEI    ON    iNTKaNATIONAL    OaCANl- 

/iTioNS  AND  Movements  and  on  Kcar  East 
^.ND  South  Asia  of  the  Hodbb  Foreign 
ArrAias  CoMUiTTEx,  JcLT  18,  1974 
Mr.  Cbalrman:  The  Ara^  oU  embargo  aiid 
'he  OPEC  oil  price  exploalon  during  last  fall 
and  wlnier  gave  fresh  impetus  to  the  devel- 
opment of  auclear  power  la  many  couDtiies. 
Tlie  Indian  nuclear  explosion  in  May  was  a 
grim  reminder  of  the  close  link  between 
clvaian  and  mllliary  uses  of  nuclear  energy, 
notwithstanding  the  Indian  governments 
deolarauoni  of  lis  peaceful  intentions.  Then 
in  June,  President  Nixon's  oCers  of  nuclear 
power  reactors  and  fuel  to  Egypt  and  Israel 
was  foUowed  cloaely  by  the  announcement  of 
a  Franco-Iranian  barter  of  nuclear  reactors 
for  oU.  Nuclear  power  was  tbua  dramatically 
introduced  Into  the  Middle  Kast,  a  region 


plagued  by  periodic  outbreaks  of  conven- 
tional warfare  and  wracked  by  continuous 
terrorist  vlcdence.  and  also  a  region  that 
contains  over  half  of  the  world's  proven  oU 
reserves-  In  view  of  these  even*a,  U.S.  foreign 
policy  related  to  the  development  and  uae  of 
nuclear  power  merits  close  review  and.  where 
appropriate,  modification.  I  am  pleased, 
iherefore,  to  appear  before  you  and  I  hope 
I  can  assist  you  In  your  review. 

In  this  Etatement  I  wlU  focus  on  some 
specific  suggestions  concerning,  first  the  Im- 
plementation of  President  Nixon'a  nuclear 
offers  to  Egypt  and  Israel  and,  second,  the 
development  of  VJS.  foreign  policy  In  the 
nuclear  market  in  light  of  the  new  world 
energy  situation  and  the  evolving  nuclear 
weapon  proliferation  Issue.  My  empbuls 
throughout  will  be  on  political  and  Institu- 
tional concerns. 

DJ3.    NUCLEAS    FOWCR    OTrCRS    TO    EOTPT   AMD 
lUAEL 

Until  the  NWon-Sadat  statement  In  Cairo 
oi\  June  14,  1974,  I  believe  the  prevailing 
view  among  knowledgeable  persons  was  that 
nuclear  power  would  not  be  Introduced  Into 
the  Middle  East  untu  after  a  political  settle- 
ment had  been  reached.  In  fact,  dual  purpose 
nviclear  plants  to  generate  electricity  and  de- 
.salt  saline  water  were  suggested  from  time  to 
time  over  the  years  as  Inducements  for  a 
.settlement.  Since  the  1956  war.  and  especially 
after  the  1967  wiir,  numerous  official  and  un- 
official studies  n*ere  made  and  various  pro- 
posals were  diHciissed.  Nothing  came  of  these 
efforts,  however,  because  the  generally  un- 
derstood prerequisite  for  implementation— a 
Middle  East  political  settlement—remained 
far  from  achievement. 

In  this  connection,  I  believe  President 
Nixon's  nuclear  offers  were  premature.  We 
[ill  welcome  the  recent  progress  toward  a 
more  stable  "ituatlon  In  the  Middle  East. 
Secretary  Kissinger  lu  particular  has  played 
a  crucial  catalytic  role  In  the  steps  that  have 
been  taken.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
all  recognize  that  agreementa  on  permanent 
territorial  boundaries  and  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  Palestine  refugees  will  be 
much  harder  to  achieve  than  were  the  agree- 
ments on  separation  of  mUltary  forces.  Until 
the  boimdary  and  refugee  problems  are 
solved  lu  a  manner  acceptable  to  all  parties 
to  the  conflict,  the  Middle  East  situation  will 
remain  explosive. 

Though  premature  in  my  Judgment,  the 
nuclear  power  offers  have  nevertheless  tjeen 
made.  I  believe  It  would  be  oounterproduc- 
tive  If  they  were  now  withdrawn.  In  fact, 
the  Nixon  Administration  now  has  an  op- 
portunity to  Implement  the  offers  lu  a  way 
which  will  serve  the  cause  of  peace  and 
atahillty  In  the  Middle  East  (and  Congress 
can.  If  It  will,  find  legislative  avenues  for 
insisting  that  this  be  done). 

Therefore,  I  recommend  that  Implementa- 
tion of  the  U.S.  nuclear  power  offers  to 
Egypt  and  Israel  should  be  subject  to  three 
special    conditions. 

First.  Egypt  and  Israel  should  ratify  the 
Treaty  on  the  Non-ProliferaMon  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  (NPT|.  Egypt  has  signed  the  NFT, 
but  not  ratified,  whereas  Israel  has  neither 
signed  nor  ratified.  Egypt  would  clearly  wel- 
come Israeli  wllllngnesa  to  renounce  nuclear 
weapons.  In  fact.  President  Nixon's  nuclear 
power  offers  precipitated  occusatlons  from 
Cairo  and  denials  from  [Tel  Aviv  regarding 
Israel's  present  nuclear  weapon  capabilities. 
Egyptian  and  Israeli  ratification  of  the  NPT 
would  be  a  major  step  toward  ensuring  that 
the  Middle  East  remains  a  nuclear  weapon 
free  /,one.  if.  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  U.S. 
offers  are  implemented  without  NPT  ratifl- 
catlou.  the  ambiguity  of  Israel's  existing  nu- 
clear profiram  and  futurv  plans  will  continue 
to  cloud  the  polttlcal-mllltary  atmosphere. 
Israeli  uab  of  the  plutonium  produced  over 
the  years  in  the  Dlmooa  reactor  is  au  es- 
pecially   troublesome    issue    that    requires 
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clarification.  Paced  with  a  situation  of  con- 
tinual ambiguity.  Egypt  might  well  feel  com- 
pelled to  establish  Its  own  auclear  research 
and  Plutonium  production  capablltly  free  of 
safeguards  against  nuclear  weapon  acquisi- 
tion. Eitypt  could,  of  course,  do  this  without 
necessarily  violating  safeguards  contained  In 
a  bilateral  agreement  with  the  United  States 
covering  nuclear  power  assistance.  However, 
The  technical  expertise  developed  with  a^tist- 
ance  from  the  U.S.  would  be  an  Invaluable 
B-set  In  a  future  Egyptian  military  program. 
The  requirement  of  Egyptian  and  Israeli 
tiitificatlon  of  the  NPT  would  also  put  the 
US.  nuclear  power  deals  In  the  Middle  East 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  French  deal  with 
Iran.  Iran  is  already  a  party  to  the  NPT,  and 
It  has  been  reported  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment's nuclear  reactor  swap  for  oil  rests 
on  an  undereunding  that  Iran  will  continue 
to  adhere  to  Its  Treaty  obligations.  Moreover, 
a  requirement  of  NPT  adherence  would  sup- 
port Iran's  July  12  Initiative  requesting  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  to  consider 
the  •'establishment  of  a  nuclear-free  zone  in 
the  region  of  the  Middle  East."  Indeed,  ab- 
sence of  such  a  US.  requirement  could  ap- 
pear to  undercut  Iran's  welcome  foreign 
policy  move. 

Second,  the  Egyptian  and  Israeli  govern- 
ments should  giiarantee  that  the  power  re- 
actors will  be  effectively  protected  against 
ffabotage.  Appropriate  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  the  U.S.  government  to  monitor 
the  Implementation  of  this  guarantee.  With- 
out effective  safeguards  against  sabotage, 
the  nuclear  power  plants  would  provide 
tempting  targets  for  terrorist  attacks.  If  suc- 
cessful, a  terrorist  attack  against  an  oper- 
ating nuclear  power  reactor  could  result  not 
only  In  the  destruction  of  a  facility  worth 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  but  also  In 
the  dispersal  of  radioactive  debris  over  a 
large  area.  Such  widespread  radioactive  con- 
tamination would  constitute  a  serious  health 
hazard  and  necessitate  a  co*5tly  cleanup.  In 
this  respect,  we  should  also  recognize  that 
a  nuclesr  power  reactor  might  become  a 
tempting  target  In  a  future  large-scale  war 
In  the  Middle  Bast.  Given  Israel's  experience 
with  Arab  terrorism,  the  U-S.  might  In  fact 
learn  a  great  deal  from  the  Israelis  about 
how  to  protect  nuclear  power  reactors 
against  sabotage— a  problem  that  the  VS. 
AEC  and  electric  utility  industry  have  only 
recenUy  begun  to  deal  with. 

Third,  both  Egypt  and  Israel  should  agree 
that  plutomum  produced  In  their  respective 
power  reactors  will  not  be  reprocessed,  stored 
or  fabricated  in  facilities  on  their  respective 
terrltorlea  without  the  consent  of  the  U3. 
Government.  Moreover,  It  should  be  the  de- 
clared US.  policy  not  to  consider  giving  Its 
consent  imtU  a  comprehensive  poUtlcal  set- 
tlement In  the  Middle  East  had  been  agreed 
and  Implemented.  The  U-S.  government 
should  obtain  special  access  rights  as  neces- 
sary in  order  to  verify  that  these  conditions 
are  being  observed.  The  rltks  of  theft  of 
Plutonium  by  a  terrorist  group  appear 
higher  in  the  Middle  East  than  elsewhere. 
Thus,  the  U.S.  goremment's  nuclear  power 
offers  should  be  implemented  only  In  a  way 
that  win  not  result  In  the  presence  of  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  plutomum  in  Egypt  or 
Israel  In  a  concentrated  form  that  could  be 
used  directly  In  nuclear  explosives. 

If  the  three  conditions  I  have  outlined 
are  Included,  tiien  I  believe  the  benefits  of 
unpiementlng  the  NUon  Administration 'a 
nuclear  power  offers  to  Egypt  and  Israel  will 
outweigh  the  risks.  Indeed.  I  think  agroe- 
nicut  by  Egypt  and  Israel  to  Implement  the 
offers  on  these  conditions  would  signify  the 
determination  of  their  governments  to  move 
toward  the  creation  of  a  political  climate  In 
'he  Middle  East  compatible  with  nuclear 
power  development.  On  the  other  hand.  Im- 
plementation of  the  us.  nuclear  power  ot- 
I'^rs  without  such  conditions  would  Increase 
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the  risk  of  nuclear  violence  In  the  Middle 
East.  Bence  these  requirements  should  be 
non-negottable. 

More  broadly,  we  must  aek  how  VS.  ac- 
tions appear  to  countries  outside  that  w- 
glon.  If  we  do  not  now  in.^lst  on  NPT  ratifi- 
cation, other  countries  may  well  Interpret 
our  actions.  In  the  wake  of  the  Indian  nu- 
clear explosion,  aa  signifying  a  retreat  from 
the  NPT.  Our  present  eagerness  to  make  bi- 
lateral nuclear  power  deals  with  Egvpt  and 
Israel  also  seems  Inconsistent  with  Secre- 
tary Kissinger's  eloquent  pleas,  in  February 
at  the  Washington  Energv  Conference  and 
again  In  April  at  the  U  N.  General  Assembly's 
special  session  on  raw  materials,  for  a  multi- 
lateral approach  to  the  world  energy  situa- 
tion. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  that,  if  imple- 
mented, the  nuclear  power  deals  with  Egypt 
and  Israel  would  both  be  subsidized  by  U.S. 
taxpayers.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
reactor  and  fuel  sales  are  likely  to  be  fi- 
nanced either  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank  or  the  U.8.  foreign  aid  program,  In 
either  case  at  favorable  Interest  rates.  Pur- 
thermore.  the  uranium  fuel  enrichment  serv- 
icea  to  be  provided  will  preempt  enrich- 
ment plant  capacity  that  could  othenrtse 
be  used  to  meet  future  requirements  of  U  8 
electric  utUltles  or  of  long  standing  foreign 
customers  at  costs  which  are  lower  than 
the  cosu  of  enrichment  services  at  plants 
to  be  buut  in  the  future.  Thus,  we  are  pre- 
ferring Egypt  and  Israel  to  our  own  elec- 
Ulc  power  Industry,  and  to  a  number  of 
other  countries  which  years  ago  Uunched 
nuclear  power  programs  based  on  U.S.  tech- 
nology, partly  In  reliance  on  VS.  aasumnces 
of  the  continued  availability  of  low  cost 
uranium  enrichment. 

Finally,  the  Nixon  Administration  has  ar- 
gued that  if  the  U.S.  did  not  make  these 
offers,  then  some  other  country  would  offer 
to  provide  nuclear  power  reactors  without 
reasonable  safeguards  against  diversion.  This 
argument  is  reminlaccnt  of  the  Justification 
,r  y  ,*****  °'  military  equipment  which 
aU  too  often  seem  to  fuel  both  sides  In  local 
arms  races  In  politically  unstable  regions 
of  the  world.  Which  countries,  U  aay  were 
actually  competing  with  the  U.S.  in  this 
matter  and  the  nature  of  the  offers  pendinjr 
remain  unclear  to  me.  Without  fuU  ait- 
cloaure  of  the  facts.  It  Is  Impoaslble  to  sep- 
arate fact  from  fantasy.  However,  if  it  ewr 
becomee  generally  understood  that  U  S  for- 
eign policy  regarding  nuclear  power  ossut- 
ance  is  responsive  to  such  competitive  pres- 
sures, it  would  then  be  Impossible  to  de- 
velop an  orderly  world  nuclear  market,  if 
nuclear  reactors  are  used  as  bargaining  chips 
in  tbe  game  of  power  politics,  the  econonilc 
benefits  of  nuclear  energy  will  never  be  fuHy 
^^^  *n*^  **»e  security  of  the  world  com- 
munlty  will  be  substantially  dlmlnlahed. 

WORLDWIDE    NTJCI.EAR    POWEB   CONTTXT 

The  dynamics  of  nuclear  power  develoo- 
meut  on  a  global  scale  are  determined  lanrelv 
by  the  technical  and  economic  charactwt^ 
tics  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle,  the  duality  of 
nuclear  fission,  and  the  structure  of  Uie 
world  political  system. 

The  use  of  nuclear  fission  to  generate  elec- 
tric power  involves  a  complex  series  of  Inter- 
related  st«ps  known  as  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle 
The  power  reactors  currenUy  in  commercial 
use  are  based  on  the  uranlum-plutoolum 
fuel  cycle.  One  type  of  reactor,  known  as  the 
Ight  water  reactor  (LWR).  naes  low-en- 
riched uranium  as  fuel  and  ordhiarj-  water  as 
moderator.  Another  type,  the  hcarv  water 
reactor  tHWR>.  uses  natural  uramum  as  fuel 
und  Dp  as  moderator.  A  type  of  power  reac- 
tor based  on  the  thorium-uranium-233  fuel 
cycle  and  using  hlgh-enriched  uranium  as 
fuel  InltlaUy.  the  high  temperature  gas  re- 
actor (HTGB) .  la  likely  to  receive  wldApreod 
commercial  use.  storthig  hi  the  near  future 


The  uranium -Plutonium  fuel  cycle  for  the 
LWR,  the  reactor  type  developed  in  the  US . 
involves  uranium  exploration,  mining  and 
mUling,  enrichment,  fuel  fabrication,  irradi- 
ation in  a  power  reactor,  chemical  reproces- 
sing, recycling  produced  plutonium  and  de- 
pleted uranium,  and  diepoeal  of  radloocUve 
waste.  For  the  HWR.  the  enrichment  step  Is 
omitted,  but  a  heavy  water  msnufacturlng 
plant  is  required. 

The  duality  of  nuclear  energy  derives  from 
the  fact  that  the  steps  in  the  nuclear  power 
fuel  cycle  are  substantially  the  same  as  those 
rtquu-ed  to  produce  fissionable  materials  for 
nuclear  explosives.  In  fact,  the  uae  of  nu- 
clear power  Inevitably  Involves  the  proc- 
essing, production,  and  use  as  fuel  of  very 
large  amounts  of  certain  materials  that  could 
be  used  In  nuclear  explosives.  For  example, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  estimates 
that  by  1980  the  US.  electric  power  Industrv 
alone  will  be  producing  plutonium  at  a  rate 
of  more  than  26,000  kilograms  annually,  and 
the  rate  worldwide  will,  of  course,  be  much 
higher.  Beyond  1980  the  annual  plutonium 
output  from  nuclear  power  programs 
throughout  the  world  win  increase  rapidly 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  kilograms  and 
eventually  reach  mUllons  of  kUograms,  as- 
suming nuclear  power  forecasts  are  fulfilled. 
Yet  five  kilograms,  or  les4,  of  plutonium  Is 
enough  for  a  bomb  capable  of  destroying  a 
medium-sized  city.  Even  a  small  natural  ura- 
nium fueled  research  reactor,  such  as  the 
Clrus  reactor  In  Trombay,  India,  or  the  Dl- 
moua  reactor  In  Israel,  produces  enough 
plutonium  every  year  for  about  one  nuclear 
explosive  equivalent  to  the  device  detonated 
by  the  Indian  government  on  May  IB,  1974. 
Finally,  we  live  In  a  world  in  which  politi- 
cal power  Is  decentralized,  and  in  which  the 
ingredients  of  wealth  and  political  power  are 
very  unevenly  distributed.  The  primary  po- 
litical units  ore  nation -states,  which  ore  ter- 
ritorially defined,  and  the  main  actors  are 
national  governments.  International  orgaol- 
zations  play  more  or  less  ImportaJit  rolas,  de- 
pending on  the  national  jMllcles  and  capa- 
bilities of  their  member  states.  SUnUarly. 
multinational  corporations  enjoy  mora  or 
less  autonomj'.  depending  on  the  policies  and 
capabilities  of  the  national  governments  of 
the  territories  In  which  they  operate. 

It  must  also  be  recognised  that  national 
govemmenta  are  never  ot  one  mind  and  their 
policies  result  from  the  Interplay  of  con- 
tending political  factions.  Moreover,  depend- 
ing on  their  particular  circumstances,  na- 
tional govemmente  are  able  to  exert  varying 
degrees  of  influence  over  the  course  of  events 
in  the  world  at  large,  and  also  varying  de- 
grees of  control  over  their  economic  and 
social  development  as  a  nation.  In  short,  the 
world  political  system  Is  not  only  decentral- 
ized, but  vulnerable  and  potentially  un- 
stable. 

The  distribution  of  nuclear  resources  and 
copahlllUes  throughout  the  world  Is  a  ^>ecial 
case  of  the  wide  disparities  among  nations 
in  every  respect.  A  large  number  of  nations 
have  small  research  reactors.  For  the  most 
part,  these  reactors  u-se  relatively  small 
amounts  of  hlgh-enrlcbed  uranium  as  fuel 
and  produce  insignificant  quantities  of  plu- 
tonium. Two  Important  exceptions,  pre- 
viously mentioned,  are  the  natural  uranium 
fueled  "research"  reactors  In  India  and 
Israel.  Fifteen  nations  now  have  nuclear 
power  reactors,  which  produce  large  amounts 
of  plutonium.  and  that  number  is  expected 
to  Increase  to  about  thirty  by  1980  (see  chart 
I  attached).  It  la  Important  to  understand, 
however,  that  most  natlona  with  power  re- 
actors are,  and  for  some  yeara  at  least  will 
continue  to  be,  dependent  to  some  extent  on 
other  coimtrlea  for  raw  materlola  or  nticlear 
fuel  cycle  services. 

The  vast  bulk  of  the  vroild's  proven  low 
ooat  uranium  reaervca  ore  ooocentrated  In  a 
relatively  few  countries — the  United  Stales, 
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Soviet  Union,  Canada,  France.  South  Africa. 
Australia.  Gatmn  and  Niger.  Hence,  the  most 
economical  deposits  of  uranium  for  nuclear 
power  ao  far  discovered  are  concentrat«d  in 
fewer  countries  than  in  the  case  of  oil-  A 
larger  number  of  countries  have  email  re- 
■ierves  of  low  coat  uranium  and  some,  such 
»s  Sweden,  have  very  large  reserves  of  higher 
cost  uranium.  Nevertheless,  a  number  of  in- 
dustrially advanced  countries  with  large  un- 
clear power  programs  such  as  Great  Britain, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Italy  and 
Japan  will  be  dependent  on  foreign  countries 
for  uranium,  as  they  are  now  for  oU. 

With  respect  to  uranium  enrichment  until 
quite  recenUy.  the  VS.  was  in  a  monopoly 
position  with  its  very  large  gaseous  diffusion 
capacity  originaUy  constructed  to  produce 
high-enriched  uramum  for  nuclear  weapons. 
The  smaller  diflusion  plants  in  Great  Britain 
and  France  could  not  compete  with  the  U.S. 
AECs  price  for  enrichment.  However,  under 
a  tripartite  agreement.  Great  Britain,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  Neth- 
trlflnds  are  now  aggressively  pursuing  the 
tievclopment  and  commercial  demonstration 
of  the  gas  centrifuge  process  for  uranium 
enrichment;    France  is  playing  the   leading 
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also  to  be  competitive  with  oU-flred  electric 
power  generation  at  current  world  oil  prices. 
The  high  oil  price  thus  provides  an  economic 
rationale  for  nuclear  power  In  a  much  larger 
number  of  countries  with  smaller  electric 
power  grlda.  Given  the  desperate  HnancUl 
circumstances  of  many  countries  in  the  wafee 
of  the  oil  price  explosion,  however,  relatively 
few  may  be  able  to  exercise  the  nuclear 
option  In  the  near  future  without  a  sub- 
stantial subsidy.  This  is.  of  course,  especially 
true  In  less  developed  countries. 

Nuclear  power  can  offer  increased  security 
of  energy  supply  basically  in  two  wavs.  First. 
nuclear  fuel  can  be  substituted  for  oil  for 
electric  power  generation,  thereby  diminish- 
ing a  country's  dependence  on  the  world  oil 
market  that  has,  for  the  near  term  at  least 
been  effectively  carteilzed  bv  OPEC.  Second, 
nuclear  power  con  be  exploited  in  a  way  that 
win  lead  to  the  eventual  development  of  a 
maximum  degree  of  national  nuclear  aelf- 
anfflciency.  It  is  difficult  to  stockpile  more 
than  a  few  months  of  current  requirements 
of  oil.  A  handful  of  pellets  of  nuclear  fuel 
are.  however,  equivalent  to  85  tons  of  coal 
or  15,000  gallons  of  fuel  oil. 

Because  the  energy  contained  In  a  given 
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process.  MeonwhUe.  the  Soviet  Union  Is  offer- 
nig  nrnnlum  enrichment  scrrlces  at  prices 
reportedly  five  percent  lower  than  the  VS. 
price  and  on  more  flexible  commercial  terms 
though  Soviet  policy  has  been.  It  anything 
more  cantlous  than  the  US.  with  regard  to 
safeguards  arrangements. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  a  gaseous  dliTualon 
plant  Involves  very  complicated  technology, 
must  have  a  very  large  capacity  to  be  eco- 
nomical, and  requires  a  large  amount  of 
electric  power  to  operate.  On  the  other  hand. 
CBS  centrlfugatlon.  though  also  very  com- 
plex technologically,  can  be  used  In  smaller 


than  they  consume  as  they  generate  electrtc 
power,  would  substantUUy  reduce  the 
amount  of  raw  materials— uranium  or  tho- 
rium—required to  sustain  a  growing  nuclear 
power  capacity.  However.  In  most  national 
circumstances  for  the  foreseeable  future,  nu- 
clear self-sumclency  could  bo  achieved  only 
If  hidustry  In  the  country  Involved  were  able 
10  acquire  and  operate  sophisticated  fuel 
c.vcle  technologies  and  U  the  government 
were  wUUng  to  pay  a  very  large  economic 
penalty. 
Nuclear    power   can    result    In    a    nuclear 
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electricity  per  unit  of  seoaraUvV  work     ,.  .  requirement  is  tne  availability  m 
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these  hearings.  Theodore  B.  Taylor  pointed 
out  several  technical  paths  and  I  wUl  not. 
therefore,  cover  the  same  ground.  However, 
I  do  wish  to  make  a  few  additional  points. 


output.  It  Is  also  noteworthy  that  the  use  of 
laser  techniques  to  separate  uranium  Iso- 
topes Is  under  Intensive  scientific  Investi- 
gation In  a  number  of  countries,  Including 
Israel. 
Commercial  fuel  fabrication  facilities  and 
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Chemical  reprocessing  facilities  are  nPKwnSv  -,  The  spread  of  nuclear  power  has  already 

concentrated   in   a   few   cou^?r?i    IT^-  dramatically  changed  the  way  in  which  nu- 

countnes.    An   eco-  clear  weapon  proliferation  in  the  world  must 


coimtries.  An  eco- 
nomically efficient  size  for  a  fuel  fabrica- 
tion or  reprocessing  plant  is  one  that  serves 
a  relatively  large  operable  nuclear  power  ca- 
pacity of  at  least  10.000  megawatts.  Thus. 
there  is  a  strong  economic  argument  against 
the  construction  of  nuclear  fuel  cycle  faclll- 
tie.s— enrichment,  fuel  fabrication  or  chemi- 
cal reprocessing— In  any  country  until  it  has 
a  large  nuclear  power  capacity.  Nevertheless, 
several  nations  have  already  constructed  pi- 
lot or  demonstration  faculties,  and  this  trend 
•nil  probably  be  difficult  to  curb  in  the  fu- 
fire. 

MOTIVES     FOK     NATIOKAl.     NUCLEAR     POWER 
PBOCaA&IS 

Given  these  realities  of  the  world  context. 
there  are  a  variety  of  motives  for  national 
^jovemments  to  establish  nuclear  power  pro- 
grams. These  include:  low-cost  electric 
power;  increased  energy  sectulty;  creation  of 
a  nuclear  weapon  option;   and  prestige. 


be  perceived.  The  first  Ave  nations  to  acquire 
nuclear  weapons— the  U.S.,  the  U55.R . 
Great  Britain,  France  and  China — estab- 
lished major  military  programs  motivated 
primarily  by  national  security  and  prestige 
considerations.  Indeed,  most  of  the  civlUan 
nuclear  power  technology  generally  avoUable 
today  Is  an  extrapolation  from  technology 
developed  earlier  for  essentially  national 
security  purposes.  The  sixth  nation  to  ex- 
plode a  nuclear  device — India — la  the  first  to 
do  so  using  Plutonium  diverted  from  a  re- 
actor constructed  ostensibly  for  "peaceful 
purposes."  India  is  in  this  respect  the  first 
of  a  potentlalty  long  list  of  countries  that 
may  In  the  future  acquire  nuclear  explosive 
capabilities  as  relatively  cheap  "spin  offs" 
from  their  civilian  nuclear  power  programs. 
It  la  also  Important  to  understand  that 
the  pursuit  of  self-suificiency  In  a  nuclear 
power  program  leads  Inevitably  to  the  crea- 


The  economic  case  for  nuclear  power  has     Uon  of  a  nuclear  weapon  option,  and  ot 


been  strengthened  and  expanded  by  the  four- 
fold increase  in  world  oU  prices  in  1973.  Nu- 
clear power  reactors  in  the  l.OOO  megawatt 
range,  the  most  efficient  size  given  economies 
of  scale,  now  appear  to  have  a  large  com- 
petlUve  edge  over  fosall-fueled  alternatives. 
Thus,  a  compelling  economic  case  for  nu- 
•lear  power  can  be  made  in  industrially  ad- 
vanced countries  with  relatively  large  elec- 


same  time  nuclear  self-sufflclency  reduces 
external  political  constraints  which  might 
prevent  a  government  from  exercising  that 
option.  Thus,  one  nation's  pursuit  of  nuclear 
energy  self-sulSciency  may  well  appear  pro- 
vocative to  another. 

Finally,  a  nation  may  believe  that  Its 
prestige — domestically,  internationally,  or  in 
botli  respects — will  be  enhanced  if  it  embarks 
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power  has  been  afflicted  by  prestige  consid- 
erations. The  U.3.  Atoms  for  Peace  decision 
in  1953  was  based  on  overly  optimistic  eco- 
nomic assimiptlons.  but  it  nevertheless  stim- 
ulated demand  in  many  developing  coiinfcries 
for  research  reactors  and  nuclear  training 
grants.  It  also  paved  the  way  for  a  techno- 
I'^Rlcal  race  between  the  United  States.  Soviet 
Union.  Great  Brltoln,  France,  and  Canada. 
for  a  commercial  nuclear  power  reactor,  a 
race  in  which  each  of  the  participants  ap- 
peared motivated  largely  by  considerations  of 
national  prestige  and  International  political 
aspirations.  Today  prestige  factors  continue 
to  enter  overtly  into  government  decisions 
concerning  the  pace  of  breeder  reactor  devel- 
opment programs. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  Indeed  regrettable 
that  the  U.S.  nuclear  power  offers  to  Egypt 
and  Israel  apparently  rest  primarily  on 
Krounda  other  than  economic. 
the  risk  or  governmental  nuclear  weapon 
pbolifeeation:  the  iaea  and  the  npt 
(See  chart  2  attached.) 
Of  course,  governments  make  up  their  own 
minds — and  change  them  from  time  to 
time — about  the  nuclear  weapon  prolifera- 
tion Issue.  We  start  with  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  and  Soviet  Union,  locked  in  a  nuclear 
arms  race  that  has  thus  far  proved  quite 
uncontrollable,  continue  to  be  the  major 
proltferators  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  world 
With  the  example  of  the  two  superpowers  be- 
fore them,  and  the  necessity  of  existence  in 
a  world  tn  which  ot^anlzed  violence  Is  fre- 
quently used  to  deal  with  conflicts  of  na- 
tional Interest,  it  is  perhaps  remarkable  that 
so  far  in  the  nuclear  age  only  four  other 
countries  have  overtly  acquired  a  nuclear 
explosives  capability.  However,  the  essential 
fissionable  Ingrcdienta  for  explosives  are  only 
now  for  the  first  time  becoming  readily  avail- 
able in  a  large  number  of  countries.  In  the 
future,  how  slowly  or  rapidly  the  number 
of  governments  armed  with  nuclear  weapou> 
Increases  will  depend  less  on  technical  and 
economic  considerations  and  more  on  how 
governments  perceive  their  own  particular 
political,  security  and  prestige  interests. 

Though  the  possibilities  for  governmental 
nuclear  weapon  proliferation  are  likely  to 
increase  dramotlcally  as  nuclear  power  in- 
dustries are  developed  on  nationalistic  lines, 
the  capacity  of  International  organization.-. 
or  treaty  arrangements  to  slow,  if  not  halt, 
proliferation  may  also  increase  by  giving  na- 
tional governments  Incentives  and  means  to 
pursue  common  security  Interests  in  a  broad- 
er multuaterol  framework.  As  the  SALT  I 
agreements  are  modest  steps  by  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  Union  toward  limiting  their  nuclear 
arms  race  m  particular,  so  the  NPT  and 
IAEA  safeguards  constitute  initial  steps  in 
a  long  term  effort  to  restrain  nuclear  arms 
competition  in  general.  Both  t>-pe3  of  non- 
proliferation  effort — vertical  and  horizon- 
tal—rest ultimately  on  self-restraint,  given 
the  weakness  of  the  political  capacities  of 
international  Institutions.  Both  types  of  ef- 
fort have  also  been  outpaced  so  far  by  tech- 
nological development  and  deployment. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA)  was  established  In  1957  as  an  out- 
growth of  President  Eisenhower's  Atoms  for 
Peace  proposals.  After  a  slow  start.  It  is  now 
an  International  organization,  headquartered 
In  Vienna,  with  a  global  membership  of  over 
100  countries.  Including  parties  and  non- 
parties to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-prolifera- 
tion of  Nuclear  Weapons  (NPT).  The  IAEA 
haa  a  two-fold  mission:  to  promote  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy:  and  to  en- 
sure that  nuclear  assistance  intended  for 
clvUian  purposes  Is  not  diverted  to  mllltarv 
programs.  To  verify  that  diversion  has  not 
occurred,  the  IAEA  has  developed  a  mate- 
rials accountancy  system.  Internationally  ad- 
ministered materials  accotmtancy  cannot 
prevent  a  nation  from  diverting  materials 
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Neither  the  IAEA  Itself,  nor  any  other  United 
Nations  organ,  contains  a  security  force  ca- 
pable of  action  to  prevent  a  national  govern- 
ment from  diversion. 

Moreover,  the  uncertainties  In  an  account- 
ing iivstem  applied  to  large  nuclear  material 
fl<?ws  results  in  a  detection  threshold  which 
\s  quite  high  compared  with  the  small  quan- 
tities of  materials  that  could  be  strategically 
significant,  and  possibly  a  detection  time  that 
is  quite  long  in  relation  to  the  time  It  takes 
to  fabricate  nuclear  explosives  with  diverted 
materials.  Finally.  If  a  government  decides 
to  divert  nuclear  materials  from  a  civilian 
to  a  military  program.  It  Is  unlikely  that  It 
would  structure  the  diversion  action  in  such 
a  way  that  the  IAEA  Inspection  process 
would  ever  yield  clear-cut  evidence  of  a  vio- 
lation. More  likely,  the  government  would 
u£e  tactics  which  would  delay  or  frustrate 
the  operation  of  the  IAEA  inspectorate,  and 
confuse  or  obfuscate  the  matter  as  it  was 
considered  by  the  member  governments  on 
the  IA£A  Board  of  Governors  and  elsewhere. 

IAEA  material  accountancy  safeguards  do. 
however,  have  an  important  role  to  play  In 
connection  with  efforts  to  prevent  or  slow 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  They  enable 
a  nation  with  a  nuclear  power  program  to 
offer  aa  much  evidence  as  practical,  without 
Interrupting  commercial  operations,  of  the 
exclualvely  clvUian  nature  of  its  acUvltles. 
The  nation  can  do  so  by  fully  subscribing 
to  and  cooperating  with  the  IAEA  safeguards 
system.  Moreover,  a  nation  can  offer  its  evi- 
dence to  an  Impartial  International  agency 
for  verification  to  the  world  community, 
rather  than  having  to  satisfy  a  hostile  and 
suspicious  neighbor  on  a  bilateral  basis.  In 
recognition  of  the  basic  quality  of  nuclear 
energy.  IAEA  safeguards  can  thus  help  those 
nations  who  wish  to  do  so  to  develop  and  use 
nuclear  power  In  a  less  ambiguous  and  po- 
tentially threatening  way  than  would  other- 
wise be  possible.  Of  course,  national  govern- 
ments change  and  their  policies  change,  so 
that  a  nuclear  power  program  in  one  country 
will  always  appear  somewhat  ambiguous  to 
tlie  governments  of  other  countries. 

Tlie  Treaty  on  the  Non-proliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  (NPTj.  though  Intended 
to  erect  a  legal  barrier  against  nuclear  pro- 
liferation throughout  the  world,  has  suffered 
from  the  fact  that  Its  principal  authors  were 
the  two  nuclear  superpowers — the  VS.  and 
the  U-SSJl.  The  Treaty  was  the  product  of 
almost  five  years  of  intricate  negotiations 
following  agreement  on  the  Limited  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty  m  19«3.  It  was  prlmarUy 
developed  during  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion and  ratified  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. It  rests  on  the  premise  that  fewer  Is 
better  with  respect  to  the  number  of  nations 
possessing  nuclear  weapons  or  explosives. 

The  NPT  requires  a  non-nuclear-weapon 
party  to  formally  renounce  its  right  to  manu- 
facture or  acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  ex- 
plosive devices,  and  it  also  requires  such 
parties  to  accept  the  application  of  IAEA 
safeguards  on  all  their  civilian  nuclear  ac- 
tivities. Every  party — nuclear- weapon  and 
non-nuclear-weapon  alike — may  export  nu- 
clear materials  and  equipment  for  peaceful 
purposes  to  non-nuclear -weapon  countries 
only  If  Uie  Importing  country  accepts  IAEA 
safeguards  with  respect  to  that  particular 
transaction.  This  restriction  applies  to  ex- 
ports to  non-parties  as  well  as  to  NPT  parties. 

Of  course,  every  government  makes  up  Its 
own  mind  about  the  NPT  framework  for 
multilateral  management  of  the  nuclear 
weapon  proliferation  issue.  Neither  the  U.S. 
alone,  nor  the  VS.  and  USSJl.  together, 
nor  any  likely  combination  of  states,  can 
coerce  others  to  adhere.  Tlius,  it  Is  some- 
thing of  an  accomplishment  that  83  nations 
are  now  full-fiedged  parties  to  the  NPT. 
There  are  also  23  slgTiatorles  and  a  number 
of  these  have  targe  nuclear  power  industries 
or  program-s  planned.  Two  signatories,  the 
Federal   Republic   of   Germany    and   Japan. 


will  play  key  roles  in  determining  the  NPTs 
future  development  or  demise.  Among  the 
countries  which  have  thus  far  spumed  the 
NPT  entirely  are  three  nations  which  have 
conducted  nuclear  explosions — France.  China 
and  India;  four  with  substantial  nuclear 
power  programs  or  ambitions — Spain.  South 
Africa.  Argentina  and  Brazil:  and  one  which 
is  technically  very  aophlstlcated — Israel. 

At  this  time,  it  is  unclear  what  effect  the 
Indian  nuclear  explosion  (and  any  further 
nuclear  explosions  the  Indian  government 
may  carry  out  in  the  meantime)  will  have 
on  the  willingness  of  signatories  cr  hold- 
outs to  adhere  fully  to  the  Treaty  and  on 
the  general  incentives  and  disincentives  for 
for  nuclear  weapon  acquisition.  Though  the 
overall  trend  may  appear  di.scour aging.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  at 
this  Juncture  that  the  Indian  nuclear  ex- 
plosion has  wrecked  the  NPT  and  the  IAEA 
safeguards  developed  especially  for  it.  India 
remaii^  as  far  today  as  it  was  prior  to  May 
18  from  solving  any  genuine  security  prob- 
lem with  nuclear  weapons,  or  from  using 
nuclear  explosives  in  commercial  applica- 
tions. The  Indian  explosion,  thus  interpreted, 
could  serve  to  alert  other  nations  to  the  fu- 
tility of  developing  nuclear  explosives  for 
prestige.  In  any  event.  India's  action  coupled 
with  the  acceleration  of  national  nuclear 
power  programs  in  the  wake  of  the  OPEC 
oil  price  explosion  have  created  a  sense  of 
urgency  about  nuclear  proliferation.  The 
NPT  review  conference  now  scheduled  to  be 
held  in  May  1975  provides  a  convenient  date 
and  forum  for  tackling  the  nuijor  challenges 
that  civilian  nuclear  technology  poses. 

THE  BISK   OP   NOCtXAB  THEFT:    NATIONAL   EAFE- 
CUARDS  XHTTKNATIONALLT  COOODtNATZO 

The  flows  through  nuclear  power  indus- 
tries of  very  large  quantities  of  materials 
that  could  be  used  to  make  nuclear  explo- 
sives poses  a  two-fold  challenge  to  govern- 
ments. Not  only  must  they  develop  inter- 
national Institutions  and  arrangements  to 
ensure  that  the  use  of  nuclear  power  by  one 
nation  does  not  threaten  or  appear  to 
threaten  another  nation's  security,  they 
must  also  ensure  that  none  of  the  nuclear 
weapon  materials  Involved  in  their  electric 
power  Industries  are  stolen.  National  gov- 
ernments and  the  societies  they  try  +.o  govern 
have,  over  the  centuries,  lived  with  a  rela- 
tively high  level  of  criminal  and  terrorist 
activity.  Even  persons  in  positions  of  gov- 
ernmental responsibility  sometimes  turn  out 
to  be  criminals  and  yesterday's  feared  ter- 
rorists too  often  become  tomorrow's  re- 
spected governmental   leaders. 

With  the  widespread  use  of  nuclear  power, 
governments  have  a  grave  new  responei- 
blilty.  They  must  provide  their  citizens  with 
effective  assurance  that  not  even  a  few  kilo- 
grams of  the  tens  of  thousands,  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  eventually  millions  of  kilo- 
grams o;  Plutonium  In  their  nuclear  power 
industries  fall  Into  the  hands  of  criminal 
or  terrorist  groups.  Otherwise,  nuclear  black- 
mail and  acts  of  nuclear  violence  could  be- 
come much  too  commonplace.  This  Is  a  chal- 
lenge that  all  governments  share  Jointly. 

The  U.S.  AEC  has  recently  strengthened  its 
safeguards  against  nuclear  theft  applicable 
to  the  U.S.  nuclear  power  Industry.  However, 
much  more  needs  to  be  done  in  this  regard 
tiefore  the  American  people  are  reasonably 
safe  in  this  regard.  More  discouraging,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  almost  no  serious  dis- 
cussion of  this  problem  has  occurred  at  the 
International  level,  though  there  have  been 
a  few  preliminary  technical  efforts.  Neverthe- 
less, the  risk  of  nuclear  theft  affects  ua  all 
since  Plutonium  or  high-curicbed  uranium 
from  the  US.  nuclear  power  Indtiatry  could 
be  used  In  a  terrorist  attack  in  some  other 
country  and  material  stolen  in  another 
country  could  be  used  to  hold  hostage  a  city 
in  America.  The  time  our  political  leaders 
have   to   deal   with   the   problem   Is   rapidly 


running  out.  and  leadership  lo  this  area  Is 
so  tar  lacking. 

U.S.  FORCtCN  NITCXCAR  FOLIC V  : 
RCCOMMENDATIORS 

In  light  of  the  present  energy  situation 
and  related  nuclear  proliferation  situation.  I 
recommend  the  VS.  government  consider 
adopting  the  following  course  of  action  with 
respect  to  lt.«  nuclear  export  policy,  the  NPT, 
and  sofeguaids  against  nuclear  theft. 

First,  the  U.S.  government  would  announce 
that,  as  an  Interim  measure  pending  comple- 
tion of  the  NPT  review  conference  in  May 
1975.  It  would  not  enter  Into  new  umbrella 
agreements  for  nuclear  cooperation  or  spe- 
cific contracts  for  the  export  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials or  equipment  to  any  country  not  a 
party  to  the  NPT.  Existing  contractual  com- 
mitments would  be  honored,  however. 

Second,  prior  to  the  review  conference,  the 
VS.  government  would  consult  with  NPT 
parties  and  also  with  NPT  signatories  who 
have  started  their  ratification  processes  with 
a  ^iew  to  developing  a  series  of  nuclear  ex- 
port import  policy  options.  These  options 
would  then  be  considered  within  the  IAEA 
initially  and  at  the  NPT  review  conference. 
The  U.S.  would  seek  in  this  way  to  negotiate 
on  a  multi-lateral  basis  a  set  of  policies  for 
the  conduct  of  international  nuclear  com- 
merce. Such  International  policies  would  be 
negotiated  and  implemented  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis,  involving  both  exporters  and 
importers  of  nuclear  materials  and  tech- 
nology and  using  existing  International  or- 
ganizations and  treaty  mechanisms. 

If  it  develops  that  one  effect  of  the  Indian 
nuclear  explosion  has  been  to  delay  comple- 
tion of  the  NPT  ratification  ptocesa  In  a 
number  of  key  non-nuclear- weapon  Treaty 
signatories  with  large  nuclear  power  Indus- 
tries, consideration  should  nevertheless  l>e 
given  to  Inviting  these  signatories  to  attend 
the  NPT  review  conference  with  the  right  to 
participate  In  the  conference  debate.  This 
would  encourage  NPT  signatories  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  the  formulation  of  policies  for 
the  future  conduct  of  international  nuclear 
commerce,  without  discouraging  them  from 
completing  their  respective  ratification 
processes. 

I  believe  the  US.  government  should  seek 
to  develop  with  other  governments  specific 
policies  tn  the  following  areas  affecting  the 
future  development  of  a  worldwide  nuclear 
power  industry: 

First,  circumstances  in  national  nuclear 
power  postures  that  may  appear  to  another 
nation  to  threaten  Its  sectirlty  interests. 
These  circumstances,  depending  on  a  na- 
tion's overall  nuclear  posture,  might  in- 
clude: stockpilca  of  Plutonium  or  blgh- 
cnrlched  uranium  under  exduflvely  naUonai 
control;  facilities  for  uranium  Isotope  en- 
richment. Plutonium  chemical  teparation  or 
Plutonium  fuel  fsbricatlon  under  exclu- 
sively national  control,  especially  In  coun- 
tries with  amall  nuclear  power  capacities: 
and  nuclear  reactors  or  fuel  cycle  faculties 
under  national  control  and  not  subject  to 
IAEA  safeguard  requirements.  Presumably. 
manufacture  or  detonation  of  a  nuclear  ei- 
plosive  device  for  whatever  ostensible  res- 
son  would  be  a  circumstance  that  could  ap- 
pear to  other  natloiu  as  a  threat  to  their 
ftccurlly  interests. 

Second,  rule*  specifying  unfair  competi- 
tion among  sellers  In  the  world  nuclear 
market.  Unfair  competitive  practices  might 
include  sales  of  nuclear  materials  or  equip- 
ment that  would  tend  to  create  circum- 
stances threatening  to  other  nations.  One 
example  of  such  a  transaction  might  be  a 
sale  to  a  country  of  a  few  hundred  ultra- 
centrifuges— enough  for  a  small  uranium 
enrich mc n t  plant  but  not  enough  for  a 
commercial  plant.  It  la  interesting  that  the 
seller's  profit  in  such  a  small  transaction 
would  be  minimal  and,  therefore  on  both 
sides  the  transaction  would  rest  on  pri- 
mariiv  political  grounds. 
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Another  example  of  possible  unfair  com- 
pfitltlon  would  be  cortellzatlon  of  the  world 
uranium  market  or  carteUzatlon  of  the 
world  uranium  enrichment  capacttr.  In  the 
future,  the  Industrially  advanced  countries 
of  Vfeatera  Europe  and  Japan  will  look  to  a 
relatively  few  countries  for  the  vast  bulk 
of  their  uranium  supplies— Cauada.  South 
Africa.  Australia,  Gabon  and  Niger.  More- 
over, despite  the  diminxitlon  of  U.S.  control 
over  the  enrichment  market  that  \s  an- 
ticipated, hi  the  decades  ahead  there  may 
aiill  be  only  a  few  soiirces  of  commercial 
enrichment  services — the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Britlsh-Dutch-West  Ger- 
man tripartite  entity  and  the  French  led 
Eurodlf  entity.  Though  the  posslbUlty  of 
un  effective  cartel  emerglug  in  any  sector 
of  the  world  nuclear  murket  may  seem 
remote  at  present,  the  same  posblbllity  with 
respect  to  crude  oil  ticemed  Just  as  remote 
a  decade  ago  when  there  wb3  a  glut  on  tlte 
world  oil  market  and  OPEC  was  formed. 

In  any  event,  the  unfair  competitive  prac- 
tices specified  would  be  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  development  of  a  world  nuclear 
market  on  a  soimd  economic  basis.  Includ- 
ing obtaiutng  the  full  benefits  of  economies 
of  scale  inherent  In  fuel  cycle  operations. 
and  to  minimize  the  occurrence  of  intema- 
tional  nuclear  transactions  for  noncommer- 
cial reasons. 

Third.  IAEA  safeguards  applicable  to  nu- 
clear power  industries  and  to  international 
nuclear  transactions  in  order  to  provide  as- 
surance against  the  riska  of  goveriunental 
diversion.  Internationally  administered  safe- 
guards would  build  on  the  existing  IAEA 
and  NPT  global  system,  including  the  rela- 
tionship between  that  system  and  respective 
national  and  Euratom  and  Latin  American 
regional  systems.  One  major  l^isue  would  be 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  materials  account- 
ancy as  a  verification  mea.sure  when  large 
nuclear  material  flows  are  involved  and  the 
possible  development  of  additional  or  al- 
ternative approaches  to  ensure,  as  nuclear 
power  industries  grow,  the  continued  efficacy 
of  the  system. 

A  second  major  issue  would  be  whether 
NPT  parties  should  create  a  double  standard 
in  their  international  nuclear  transactions: 
one  applicable  to  transactions  among  Treaty 
parties;  and  a  second  more  restrictive  safe- 
guards standard  or  set  of  requirements  for 
transactions  between  an  NPT  party  and  a 
non-party.  It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the 
application  of  IAEA  safeguards  to  all  civilian 
nuclear  facilities  in  a  non-nuclear -weapon 
country  would  be  simpler  than  the  applica- 
tion of  such  safeguards  only  to  nuclear  mate- 
rials and  equipment  that  were  Imported. 
And,  from  this  premise,  it  is  argued  that  the 
increased  simplicity  of  iuteruatlonal  safe- 
guards administration  would  Itself  be  a  sub- 
stantial inducement  lor  countries  to  adhere 
to  the  NPT.  I  doubt  this  Inducement  will  be 
sufficient.  If  the  NPT  parties  were  to  develop 
a  double  standard,  however,  care  should  be 
taken  that  all  dealings  Mth  NPT  parties 
were  still  kept  on  a  commercial  basis.  Adher- 
ence to  the  NPT  should  not  entitle  any  na- 
tion to  demand  nuclear  a^i^tnnce  on  uneco- 
nomic terms. 

Fourth,  nationally  adminLstered  and  inter- 
nationally coordinated  safeguards  to  ensure 
against  theft  from  nuclear  power  industries 
of  materials  that  could  be  used  to  make  nu- 
clear explosives.  Regardless  of  their  attitudes 
toward  the  NPT  and  its  international  safe- 
guards requirements,  all  governments  have 
a  common  Interest  in  safeguards  against  nu- 
clear theft  from  their  own  nuclear  power  in- 
dustries and  also  from  the  mdustrles  of  other 
countries.  The  application  of  effective  safe- 
guards agamsl  nuclear  theft  is  an  extremely 
sen&lUve  police  function  and,  accordingly,  it 
!fi  A  responslbuity  of  national  governments 
primarily.  Indeed,  any  effective  delegation  of 
police  power  in  this  regard  from  a  national 


to  an  International  authority  would  Imply 
revolutionary  consequences  for  the  world 
political  system. 

Nevertheless,  international  coordination  Is 
necessary  since  a  nuclear  theft  In  one  nation 
could  well  have  security  ramifications  for  a 
number  of  others,  and  since,  if  a  black  mar- 
ket m  nuclear  materials  develops  m  the  fu- 
ture it  is  likely  to  have  international  dlmen- 
sioii-s.  Such  international  coordination  could 
perhaps  be  aciiieved  through  the  IAEA.  In- 
deed, as  material  flows  build  up  In  nuclear 
power  industries  in  a  large  number  of  na- 
tioiis,  it  may  well  develop  that  the  require- 
mcnt-i  for  safeguards  against  governmental 
diversion  and  complementary  measures  to 
prevent  theft  will  increasingly  overlap. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the  U.S.  pol- 
icy regarding  exports  of  nuclear  materials 
and  technology  should  have  three  central 
al-ns: 

First,  the  US.  should  seek  the  worldwide 
development  and  use  of  nuclear  power  on  a 
sound  economic  basis.  Regardless  of  the  con- 
duct of  other  countries,  the  U.S.  government 
should  avoid  the  use  of  nuclear  power  reac- 
tors as  political  bargaining  chips  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  or  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

Second,  the  US.  government  should  seek 
to  prevent  acts  of  nuclear  violence  using 
materials  obtained  from  nuclear  power  In- 
dustries. In  view  of  the  acceleration  of  nu- 
clear power  development  in  a  number  of 
countries  In  the  wake  of  the  OPEC  oil  price 
increases  and  in  view  of  the  Indian  nuclear 
explosion,  the  U.S.  government,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  governments  favorably  in- 
clined, now  has  an  opportunity  to  convert 
the  NPT  review  conference  in  May  1975  from 
a  sterile  debate  into  a  forum  for  decision.  In- 
deed, it  may  well  be  our  last  such  opportu- 
nity. Moreover,  m  view  of  the  forecast  rapid 
buUdup  in  nuclear  material  flows  through- 
out the  world,  effective  safeguards  against 
theft  must  be  developed  and  implemented  in 
all  countries  with  large  nuclear  power  Indus- 
tries. Otherwise,  terrorists  may  well  be  armed 
with  nuclear  explosives  in  the  future. 

Third,  the  U.S.  government  should  seek  to 
develop  the  capacity  of  international  institu- 
tions for  effective  decisionmaking  regarding 
nuclear  power  policy  in  particular  and  world 
energy  policy  in  general.  The  gap  between 
U.S.  rhetoric  xirging  multUateral  cooperation 
to  deal  with  the  world  energy  situation  and 
U.S.  action  in  concluding  special  bilateral 
nuclear  deals  is  apparent  for  all  to  see.  Yet 
m  the  nuclear  era.  It  Is  clear  from  an  eco- 
nomic viewpoint,  and  even  more  from  a  secu- 
rity viewpoint,  that  the  Interests  of  all  na- 
tions are  becoming  Increasingly  interwoven 
into  an  Interdependent  world. 

CHART  1— FOREIGN  NUCLEAR  POWER,  BY  COUNTRY 
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Chart.  2.—NPT.IAEA  Status 
NPT  Parties:  83 

NPT  IAEA  safeguards  agreements  in  force 
or  negotiated:  43. 

No  safeguardabie  nuclear  material  on  their 
territories:  33. 

Nuclear -weapon  states;  3. 

Middle  East  parties:  Iran,  Iraq.  Svria.  and 
Tunisia. 

NPT  Signatories:  23 

No  safeguardabie  nuclear  material:  9. 

Substantial  nuclear  power  programs : 
Japan.  Federal  Republic  of  Gennany.  luw. 
Belgium.  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland. 

Middle  East  signatories:  Egypt.  Libya.  Ku- 
wait, and  Yemen. 

NPT  Non -Signatories:   39 

No  i-afeguardable  nuclear  material :  26. 

Nuclear  power  programs:  Argentina.  Brazil, 
India.  Israel.  Pakistan,  South  Africa,  and 
Spain. 

Nuclear -weapon  states:  2,  China  and 
Prance. 

Nuclear  explosives  tested:  1.  India. 

Middle  East  non-signatories:  Algeria. 
Bahrain.  Israel.  Oman,  Qatar.  Saudi  Arabia. 
and  United  Arab  Emirates. 


PRIVACY  SURVEY  INDICATES 

WIDESPREAD     PUBLIC     SUPPORT 
FOR  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  July  18. 
Louis  Harris  reported  the  results  of  his 
nationwide  survey  on  the  uses  and  abuses 
of  personal  information.  Mr.  HaiTis  con- 
cludes that — 

Fundamentally,  people  are  In  rather  deep 
revolt  against  having  their  names  and  tele- 
phone numbers,  given  for  one  purpose,  ex- 
ploited for  others.  .  .  .  What  people  resent 
Is  vital  Information  about  themselves  being 
passed  on  without  their  express  permission 
or  being  used  in  a  way  they  are  unaware 
of. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  join  me  in 
recognizing  the  strength  of  Mr.  Harris' 
conclusion. 

The  Harris  findings  corroborate  a 
growing  conviction  in  Congress  and 
throughout  America:  The  right  of  pri- 
vacy is  fast  becoming  a  vanishing  leg- 
acy. The  American  people  are  awakening 
to  the  realization  that  there  is  virtually 
no  item  of  deservedly  confidential  per- 
sonal data  that  cannot  be  foimd  out  by 
the  snooping  credit  investigator,  insur- 
ance detective,  or  Government  intelli- 
gence agent.  An  impressive  75  percent 
of  Americans  favor  congressional  action 
to  safeguard  their  right  of  privacy. 

Senator  Ervin,  Senator  Muskie  and  I 
have  introduced  S.  3418  to  establish 
these  needed  safeguards.  S.  3418  would, 
among  other  thlings.  extend  to  every 
American  the  right  to  review  and  correct 
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inaccurate  or  outdated  infonnation  held 
in  files  about  him.  The  fact  that  82  per- 
cent of  the  Harris  poll  respondents 
strongly  favor  such  a  right  is  a  clear  in- 
dication of  pubUc  support  for  this  legis- 
lative effort.  Because  the  Harris  poll  is 
important  evidence  of  public  sentiment 
about  the  right  of  personal  privacy,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  sun-ey 
was  ordered  to  be  riinted  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Majobitt  Favors   Legislation    on    CBr.oiT 
Information 
<By  Louis  Harris) 
Tlie  .American  people  are  so  apprehensive 
about  the  use  credit  bureaus  make  of  infor- 
mation on  private  Individuals  that  by  a  lop- 
sided majority  of  75-14  percent  they  favor 
legislation   which    "would   speU   out   what 
hinds  of  personal  information  credit  compa- 
nies can  collect  and  hold  in  their  flies." 

The  growing  practice  of  selling  lists  of 
names,  addresses,  and  telephone  numbers 
also  meets  with  stiff  consumer  objections 
these  days. 

Sizable  majorities  are  ready  to  speU  out 
the  ground  rules  they  would  like  to  see  fol- 
lowed In  legislation  dealing  with  credit 
checks; 

By  82-13  percent,  Americans  agree  with  the 
statement  that  "an  individual  should  be 
given  the  opportimity  to  review  and  coixect 
inaccurate  information  on  his  credit  record." 
Many  persons  complained  din-ing  the  siu-voy 
that  they  feel  they  have  been  rated  a  poor 
credit  risk  with  no  chance  to  correct  such  a 
charge. 

By  78-10  percent,  they  fll.,o  agree  that  leg- 
islation should  make  credit  bureaus  "notify 
an  Individual  when  an  tmlavorable  report 
has  been  made  aboin  him.  and  tell  that  in- 
dividual the  name  of  the  agency  making 
that  report." 

By  76-17  percent,  they  want  a  law  which 
would  "prohibit  credit  information  from 
being  given  to  non -creditors,  such  as  the 
government,  without  the  permission  of  the 
person  involved."  People  reason  that  since 
the  information  is  abovit  themselves,  they 
should  have  the  right  to  control  who  has 
access  to  It. 

By  74-17  percent,  they  think  legislation 
Bhould  contain  "procedures  for  removing  in- 
formation from  an  individual's  credit  file." 
Many  feel  that  once  a  bad  credit  rating  has 
been  entered,  even  if  an  individual  becomes 
a  good  credit  risk,  there  Is  no  way  to  expunge 
the  negative  information  from  the  record. 

By  71-22  percent,  they  endorse  the  general 
proposition  that  as  a  matter  of  law  "credit 
bureaus  should  establish  effective  procedures 
to  protect  the  privacy  of  individuals  on 
a'hom  they  have   collected   Information." 

A  majority  of  60  percent,  however,  say  ihcy 
do  not  feel  that  their  personal  right  to  pri- 
vacy has  been  violated  by  credit  bureaus. 
Nevertheless,  a  substantial  2«  percent  feel 
they  have  been  victims  of  either  misleading. 
damaging,  or  Incorrect  information  stored 
In  a  credit  bureau's  flies.  By  48-43  percent, 
a  plurality  go  along  with  the  statement  that 
they  "begin  losing  their  privacy  the  day  they 
open  their  first  charge  account,  take  out  a 
loan,  buy  something  on  the  installment 
plan,  or  apply  for  a  credit  card." 

The  credit  bureau  busine.5s  has  burgeoned 
in  recent  years  and  the  consensus  of  the  av- 
erage citizen  is  ihot  most  of  them  "do  more 
barm  than  good,"  particularly  those  that 
service  retaO  outlets. 

Basically  what  people  resent  la  vital  in- 
formation about  themselves  being  passed 
or  A'ithout  their  express  permission  or  used 
in  a  way  they  are  unaware  of.  Public  at- 


titudes toward  the  traffic  in  maUlug  lists  and 
selling  over  the  telephone  are  also  negative. 

Recently  a  nationwide  cross  section  of 
1.512   households   was   aaked: 

■Many  people  have  been  seriously  concerned 
that  their  names  and  phone  numbers  are 
pas:ied  on  from  various  sources  without  their 
permi-sslon.  For  each  of  the  foUowhig  actions, 
tell  me  if  you  personally  would  find  it  a  seri- 
ous violation,  a  minor  violation,  or  no  viola- 
tion at  all  as  far  as  your  per.sonat  prlvncr  is 
concerned?  (Read  list.)' 

VIOU^TION  OF  PERSONAL  PPIVACV 
til  perctntt 


Not 

Se'ious     'Mnm      No     sure 


Business  (HsanizatiDns  selling 
iish  of  Hieir  clients'  names 
to  other  oigatiization; CO 

A  real  estate  agent  who  gets 
your  name  ftom  a  credit 
bureau  and  phone;  you,  try- 
ing to  sell  yo«  land •:4 

Rjndom  digit  dialing  of  lele- 
phoi)*!!  which  allows  re- 
search companies  to  get 
people  an  the  plwne  Mho  are 
nol  even  li^eil  in  a  phone 
directory ^1 

Motor  vehicle  fe|i^tration  bu- 
reaus pfoyJtliriK  lists  Of 
(ianie$  lo  research  com- 
panies.  _ IS  r9       15  8 

•''OpJe  usins  4iJL're«e«  from  » 
rhone  fliieclory  to  send  you 
jooli  mail- that  is.  itunre- 
quPsted  m^il  ^hiclt  titcs  to 
irll  ycu  a  product  or  service-.  >1  il        17  3 

ppoo'e  UMng  phonfl  fluinl>erj 
tiom  a  phof«e  iliipclory  for 
ihe  purpose  ol  selling  3  piotl- 
fit  01  ;ef*.ice 40  37       ^  3 
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Fundamentally,  people  are  in  rather  deep 
revolt  againr^t  having  their  names  and  tele- 
phone numbers,  given  for  one  purpose,  be- 
ing exploited  for  others,  such  as  further  In- 
formation gathering  and  solicitation  for 
products  and  services.  This  activity  has  also 
burgeoned  in  recent  times. 

The  commercial  use  of  information  on  prl- 
\at«  individuals  obviously  Is  disturbing  the 
American  people  and  la  fast  becoming  a 
major  sphere  for  consumerism  in  America 
today. 


THE  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  the  Senate  that  the 
conference  committee  has  agreed  on  a 
conference  version  of  the  annual  military 
procurement  authorization  bill  (HJl. 
14592).  A  foi-mal  conference  report  was 
filed  yesterday  in  the  House. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  know  that  this 
was  a  tough  conference.  We  began  our 
meetings  on  June  20  and  held  15  sessions 
on  10  meeting  days — sessions  In  which 
conferees  from  both  the  Senate  and 
House  argued  strongly  for  the  positions 
of  their  respective  Houses. 

No  one  is  ever  wholly  pleased  with  the 
results  of  a  Senate-House  conference,  but 
I  believe  the  conference  has  come  up 
with  a  good  bill  under  the  circumstances. 
Before  outlining  some  of  the  features  of 
the  conference  agreement  I  would  like 
to  talk  briefly  about  some  of  the  circum- 
stances which  arose  in  this  conference. 

CONITBCNCE  CONSmm.MlONS 

In  the  first  place  Senators  should  un- 
deretand  that  House  conferees  are  sub- 
ject to  a  tight  rule  of  germaneness. 

Amendments  aie  not  in  order,  for  bills 
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pending  In  the  House,  which  do  not  re- 
late to  the  purpose  of  the  pending  bill. 

In  the  pa£t  this  conference  dlfflcully 
has  been  eased  somewhat  by  waivers  re- 
quested by  the  House  conferees  from  the 
House  Rules  Committee  on  this  pomt. 
Tills  year,  ho^vever.  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  determined  before 
the  conference  bcsan  tloat  conferce.5 
would  not  request  any  such  waivers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
liave  printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
to  the  REcono  a  letter  from  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Senlces  Committee, 
who  wa.s  conference  chaimian,  on  this 
point  of  gei-maneness. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  have  printed  at  that  point  In  the 
Record  a  Ust  of  Senate  amendments 
which  were  not  adopted  in  conference. 
It  will  be  apparent  from  this  list  that 
several  Senate  amendments  were  ruled 
out  on  this  point  of  gcrmanenes.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Wlthoilt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr  STENNIS.  Beyond  tha.t,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  note  that  there  were 
21  amendments  added  to  this  bill  on  the 
Senate  floor  after  our  committee  had 
made  its  amendments.  Senate  conferees 
backed  all  these  amendments  to  the  hUt. 
and,  under  the  circiunstances.  I  think  we 
did  quite  well  in  support  ol  Senate  posi- 
tions. Ten  of  the  twenty-one  Senate  floor 
amendments  were  approved  In  some 
form,  despite  the  germaneness  problen. 
and  om-  committee  languag3  amend- 
ments were  incorporated  to  some  degree. 

Senators  should  understand,  however, 
that  each  difference  must  be  resolved 
and  tliflt  a  lai-ge  number  of  wide-rang- 
ing Senate  amendments  complicate  con- 
ference deliberations  even  if  the  amend- 
ments are  germane.  House  conferees  are 
often  able  to  concentrate  on  a  smaller 
number  of  goals  in  a  clear  and  definite 
priority,  while  Senate  conferees  seek  to 
represent  each  Senate  position  faiti;- 
fully. 

MoN£y  riEiis 

In  dollars  and  cents,  I  believe  we  did 
very  well  to  conference.  The  S22.1S9 
billion  conference  version  is  S340.1  mil- 
Uon  more  than  the  $21.8  billion  Senate 
bill,  and  S483.6  million  less  than  tl;c 
$22.6  billion  House  bill. 

In  round  ntur.bcrs,  tlie  compl■omi^e 
total  for  procurement,  $13,258  billion, 
compares  with  about  $12  9  billion  In  tlie 
Senate  bill,  and  S13.6  bUlion  for  the 
House  version. 

In  research  and  development  the  com- 
promise total,  $8,901  billion,  compares 
Kith  $8,952  to  the  Senate  bill  and  S9  0 
billion  in  tlie  House  bill. 

MANPOWER  nx:js 

NATO 

In  llie  field  of  manpower.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  Senate  conferees  fought  suc- 
cessf-illy  for  the  Senate-approved  NATO 
concept  requiring  reductions  to  support 
troops  in  Europe  and  permitting  cor- 
responding increases  in  combat  troops. 

Under  the  conference  provision,  a  re- 
duction of  18,000  troops  from  nonconi- 
batant  miUtaiy  components  in  Europe 
will  be  requlied  within  2  years — 6,000  of 
tliem  by  next  June  30  with  correspond- 
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ing  combat  Increases  permitted.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  will  apportion  the 
cuts  among  the  Services  at  lus  discretion. 

AL11V£   DT7TT 

With  respect  to  the  strength.?  of  the 
nnive  military  seriices  ot  the  end  of  fis- 
cal year  1975.  the  Senate  approved  a  to- 
lal  of  2,103.10C  In  round  nimibei-5  and 
tlie  House  approv;J  about  2,149.300. 

This  was  one  of  the  extensively  de- 
bated, shaiply  contested  points  of  the 
conference.  It  t>ec&ine  clear,  however, 
that  House  conferees  would  not  approve 
meaningful  reductions  in  active  duty  end 
strengths  this  year  The  conference  final- 
ly agreed  on  the  cut  of  2,800  positions 
lii  the  Air  Force  as  voted  by  the  House. 

In  that  connection.  I  can  further  re- 
port that,  duiing  tht  conference.  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger  informed  the  conferees 
that  he  has  alread>'  cut  support  man- 
power 7.000  spaces  below  the  budget  re- 
quest azKl  will  make  more  reductions  be- 
yond that  figure.  The  Secietary  plans  to 
convert  manpower  saved  by  support  cuts 
Into  comtKkt  strengtli.  These  conversioas 
are  to  be  effected  worldwide,  not  only  in 
Europe  as  required  in  the  conference 
NATO  provision. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee plans  to  watch  these  projected  sup- 
port reductions  very  carefully. 

CIVILIAN  MANI'CiWL-K 

I  «  ant  to  mnind  the  Senate  the  civil- 
ian employment  by  service  components 
is  addressed  this  year  for  the  first  time  . 
in  this  bill.  The  Senate  bill  recommended 
."jpecific  reductions  totahng  44.600  from 
the  1.027.327  recommended  by  the  De- 
fense Department.  The  House  bill  cut  the 
total  by  15.000  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense authorized  to  apportion  the  reduc- 
tions among  the  seiTlces. 

The  conferees.  I  am  glad  to  say.  ap- 
prored  an  overall  cut  of  32.327  from  the 
recommended  total.  The  Secretary  will 
allocate  the  reductions,  and.  under  a 
provision  approved  by  the  conference,  he 
will  be  empowered  to  e.\ceed  Uie  Chil- 
ian manpower  ceQings  by  one-half  of 
1  percent — about  5.000  jjositions — In 
emergency  situations  if  he  reports  the 
circumstances  to  the  two  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees. 

VIETNAM 

As  Senators  know,  this  military  pro- 
curement authorization  bin  has  au- 
thorized funds  for  the  Indochina  war 
over  Uie  rears,  in  a  program  called  mili- 
tary assistance  senice  funded  (MASF) . 

Now  that  program  has  narrowed  dowTi 
to  mlUtary  aid  for  South  Vietnam. 

This  year,  for  Ilscal  1U75.  the  Senate 
reduced  the  SI. 6  billion  requested  for 
that  mlUtaiy  aid  for  Vietnam  to  S900 
million,  and  included  language  requiring 
better  accounting  and  a  .separate  ap- 
propriation for  these  funds.  The  House 
bill  set  the  total  at  $1,126  billion— the 
total  approved  for  MASF  in  the  1974 
fiscal  year. 

Conferees  approved  a  total  of  $1  bU- 
lion  and  the  language  tightening  up  on 
administratioB  of  the  funds. 

RAXOWAKS   nOCmAMS   AKD  AMi:XD>t£IWTS 

Mr.  President.  I  have  distributed  a 
news  release  detailing  the  major  actions 
hi  procurement  and  RID.  and  also  the 


action  on  some  of  the  important  lan- 
guage ditEerences  between  the  two  bills. 

Rather  than  go  Into  detail  on  each  ot 
these  points  I  propose  to  Insert  the  news 
release  into  the  Record.  With  these  ex- 
planatory remarks,  and  tlie  materials 
previously  discussed.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  well  informed  on  the  con- 
ference actions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
news  release  on  the  bill  be  pi-inted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  along  with  the 
item.'!  I  have  described. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .■naterial 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
asIoUows: 

Senate  and  Hou>e  conferees  liave  ogrvccl 
on  a  822,159  bilUcn  compromls«  version  of 
the  annual  Military  Procurement  Authoriza- 
tion Bill  for  Fiscal  1075.  Senator  Jolia  C. 
Sltnnls.  Chairman  ot  Senate  conXcrees.  an- 
nounced today. 

The  comproml.se  was  &340.1  million  more 
than  the  421.8  billion  measure  voted  by  the 
Senate.  It  vbs  $483  6  mnilon  leas  than  the 
(22.6  billion  bill  approved  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  set  the  total  for  military  aid 
to  South  Vietnam  at  tl  blUloii  for  the  ftscal 
year  beginning  JiUy  1. 

The  compromise.  In  summary: 

|ln  billiE)n<  of  doU*rsj 


AdmtnK- 
ITtlton    HfliiM      Senate 
i«|U«l         IMI  Kll 


11.1 
S.K5 


I2.S 

t-ta 


13.2S8 
■8.901 


I  Plirt  t35,700.0CO  10  >i«  •b:3<nnt  trrnn  rvimbuneffleilt  (or 
tttttft  s»fe%. 

For  Vittnam-  Tlie  aid  program  prevlously 
known  as  Military  Ai.sisunce  Service  Funded 
IMASP} — the  Deleuse  Department  had  re- 
quested frl.6  blUioa  for  the  1975  fiscal  year. 
The  House  voted  81.126  billion,  the  same  to- 
tal approved  by  Congress,  for  the  current 
year,  and  the  Senate  reduced  the  total  to 
S900  mUllon.. 

In  approvii.g  the  «1  billion  authorization, 
the  conferees  also  approved  Senate  language 
Which  scis  up  a  separate  appropriation  tor 
tU'^se  liinds  and  requires  that  obligations  lit- 
apiiroM-d  by  the  Secretary  oi  Deren.sc. 

MAKPOWKR 

NATO 

The  confetves  approved  new  lar|!uHtie 
ivhich  would  require  a  reduction  of  18.000 
troops  from  t;3.  non-combatant  muitary 
cnmpoucnis  in  Eurone  within  two  years — 
6.000  Of  them  by  June  30.  1975 — »r.d  author- 
ise a  corresponding  Increase  in  combat  com- 
ponents. The  Secretary  of  Defense  wotlld  have 
dlscrelicn  to  apiionlon  the'^e  Rdjustmcnt;i 
amon'4  the  services. 

The  Senate  had  apprm-ed  a  reduction  of 
20  percent  (about  23.0001  Irom  headquar- 
ters and  other  uon-corabatant  U.S.  Army 
personnel  in  Europe  over  two  years — with 
half  to  be  completed  this  year— and  with 
aulhori/atlon  for  corrc-poudlag  lncreai>es  In 
combat  forces.  Tlie  House  bUl  contained  no 
such  provision. 

Also  approved  by  the  conferees  wai  an 
amended  Senate-approved  provision  freea- 
Ing  the  number  cl  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
m  Euupe  for  one  year  «hUe  the  NATO  role 
of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  Is  studied  bv  ihe 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Active  ttuly  manpoicer 

'.Vlth  respect  to  active  duty  military  mau- 
po  ler  at  the  end  of  llscal  1B75,  the  Senate 
had  vo'od  two  percent  ctHs  In  strength  ot 


each  of  the  services,  for  a  total  reduction  of 
49.000  from  the  2.152,000  recommended  by 
the  Defense  Department.  Tlte  House  tiad 
recommended  a  ctit  of  2.800  positions  In  the 
Air  Force. 

The  conferees,  after  extensive  dkcu^iloit, 
accepted  the  House  reduction. 

Cirilian  manpoirer 

lu  ihe  area  of  civilian  employmer.l  in  ccm- 
Ijouents  of  the  Defense  Department,  the  con- 
Icrecs  recommended  a  cut  of  32.327  from  the 
1.027.327  year  end  strenfjtli  requested  by  thv 
Department.  The  Senate  had  recommended  n 
lour  percent  reduction  specified  by  -service, 
to  total  44.600.  The  House  voted  a  16.000  po- 
sl'.lon  cut  In  the  force  proposed  by  the  end 
of  ascal  1975,  with  the  reductions  to  be  ap- 
portioned by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The 
coulerees  agreed  to  let  the  Secretary  appor- 
tion the  32.000  reduction  among  the  services. 

Tlie  conferees  also  approved  a  modified 
House  amendment  which  would  let  the  De- 
partment temporarUy  exceed  the  clvUlau 
manpower  ceUing  by  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent— about  6.000  positions — to  meet  emer- 
gency needs  U  the  Secretary  of  Defen.'^e  re- 
ported on  the  circumstances  to  llie  Armed 
Services  ComnUttees. 

Rescn^c  maitpou-er 

For  muitary  reserves,  the  conferees  agreed 
on  the  followllig  totals: 


Senate     Confefuea 
bin  repart 


AiiO) 

^wi'd  «)i.oi»i  390,009  m.m 

BMtve  ?a.oOO  220.000  ZS.iOO 

(layyOMMV. 117.000  IIO.OOO  1I7.000 

MaiNwRnuve 3t,000  30,703  3S.70J 

Air  Force: 

Ctu'd 95.000  93.412  95,000 

««•'« 51,319  51.319  51,119 

I(Hal.D00 934,319  901.434  925.022 

CoatGwrd 11.700  11.700  11  7W 


MAJOR    WEAPONS    IN    DISPirTf. 

B-f  Homtier— The  Senate  bUl  reditced  tlie 
»499  million  request  for  developinent  of  the 
B-l  by  M4  million,  to  8455  million,  limiting 
the  approved  program  for  Fiscal  1975  to 
three  prototype  aircraft  to  permit  flight 
testing  and  technical  progress  before  further 
CouKTesslonal  action.  The  House  approved 
the  full  request  which  included  starting  a 
fourth  prototype  aircraft  In  Fiscal  1975. 

The  conferees  voted  8455  million,  with  lan- 
guage which  would  defer  the  fourth  alrtraft 
untu  after  the  first  has  been  successfully 
flight-tested.  At  that  time  reprogranuulng 
within  available  B-l  funds  could  be  re- 
quested to  begin  the  fourth  prototype- 
Site  Or/nuse— Tlie  Senate  had  reduced  to 
MIO  milUon  the  Defense  Departmenrs  8160 
million  request  for  E&D  on  Site  Elefunae. 
Ihe  follow-on  ABM  program.  Tiie  Houa« 
voted  8150  mllUoD  for  Site  Defense. 

Conferees  voted  8123  mUllon  In  aiahor- 
IzatloiL^  for  Site  Defense  technology. 

Ncu  nuclear  jnissite-firing  &ubmtirine — 
The  Administration  requested  816  mllllau 
to  begin  development  of  a  smaller  ballistic 
missUe  submarine  to  complement  ilie  pro- 
jected Trident  force.  The  Senate  bill  deleted 
this  authorization  on  grounds  that  approval 
this  year  would  be  premature.  The  Bouse 
approved  the  full  authorUatlon. 

The  conferees  deleted  the  816  mlUlon  lu 
authorizations  for  development  or  this  new 
submarine  now. 

PcTuhing  tl — Tlie  Senate  bill  rejected  the 
request  for  811.2  raUllon  In  HiiD  authoriza- 
tions tor  Pershing  U.  a  tactical  missile  which 
would  carry  a  nuclear  warhead.  The  House 
approved  the  811.2  mUllon. 

The  Conference  Committee  approved  85 
million  In  atithortzattnns  for  Pershing  n. 

AWACS—Tbt  Senate  approved  the  pro- 
curement of  12  E-3A  AWAC3  radar  waraing 
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flirplftnes  at  a  cost  of  6549.8  million,  and 
added  a  restriction  in  the  bill  wblch  pro- 
vides tbe  funds  are  available  only  for  tbe 
AWACS  program.  Tlic  House  approved  sis 
of  the  planes  and  a  total  program  of  «292.t 
III  m  ion. 

'Hie  conferees  approved  six  planes,  long 
lead  time  procurement  for  tbe  other  six, 
and  provided  for  a  one-a-month  delivery 
schedule  which  will  protect  the  present  con- 
tract. Tlie  conferees  approved  a  £405.1  mil- 
lion program  for  Fiscal  1975. 

A-10.'A-7  Close  Air  Support — The  Senate 
voted  $192.7  million  to  be  used  for  A-10  air- 
craft or  A-7D  aircraft  depending  on  which 
won  the  fly-off  then  in  progress  between  the 
tv-o.  Also  approved  was  a  procvirement  au- 
thoriTation  for  4  additional  A-lOs  transfer- 
red from  R&D  funding.  An  additional  R&D 
outhorlzatlon  of  $81.4  million  was  approved 
for  use  U  the  A-10  won  the  fly-off  competi- 
tion. The  House  voted  a  $173.8  mUllcn  pro- 
gram for  the  A-10  and  separately  voted 
8100.1  milUon  for  24  A-7Ds  for  the  Air 
Xatlonal  Guard. 

The  conferees  approved  SI  92 .7  mUllon  for 
the  A-10  plus  the  $81.4  mlUlon  R&D  author- 
ization and  also  included  9104^  million  for 
the  24  A-7DS  plus  certain  spare  parts. 

F-14 — The  Senate  reduced  the  50  alicraft, 
$639.3  million  F-14  request,  by  »22  million, 
to  $617.3  million  because  of  lower  cost.";  at- 
tributable to  sales  to  Iron.  The  House  had 
x'oced  tbe  full  request. 

The  conferees  approved  the  $617  3  million 
program. 

ShipbuUding — The  Senate  approved  a 
£2.856  billion  total  for  the  Navy's  shlp- 
buildtne  and  conversion  authorization  delet- 
ing one  of  three  proposed  nuclear  attack 
submarines  (  — $167.5  million) :  completion 
of  tbe  first  Sea  Control  ship  (—$142.9  mil- 
lion); four  of  seven  proposed  patrol  frigates 
(— S250.S  milUon):  and  a  destroyer  tender 
(—$116.7  million).  The  House  approved  a 
$3,539  billion  shipbuilding  total  including 
all  those  vessels. 

The  conferees  approved  a  93.156  billion 
shipbuilding  and  conversion  authorization, 
restoring  the  submarine  and  the  destroyer 
tender,  but  eliminating  four  of  the  frigates 
and  reducing  authorizations  for  the  Sea  Con- 
trol ship  (-$126.9  mUllon)  to  $16  mllUon. 

Airli/t — Conferees  approved  the  $31  mil- 
lion procurement  authorization  voted  by  the 
Senate  (but  not  the  House)  for  stretching 
out  the  C-141  to  increase  cargo  space.  The 
Department  bad  requested  $50  million. 

The  conferees  deleted  the  $2G  million  voted 
by  the  House  (not  the  Senate)  to  begin  & 
prototype  program  for  modifying  commercial 
J  umbo- jetliners  so  that  they  could  be  used 
for  airlift  in  an  emergency.  The  DoD  had  re- 
quested $132.9  million  for  the  program. 

Acting  on  language  provisions  of  the  dif- 
fering bills,  the  conferees  also: 

Approved  a  redrafted  version  of  a  Senate- 
approved  amendment  designed  to  profUbit 
research  with  poison  gases  and  other  chem- 
icals on  dogs  for  weapons  research.  Language 
lu  the  report  will  state  that  the  provision 
is  not  to  Inhibit  research  aimed  at  preserv- 
ing human  life. 

Approved  a  Senate  amendment  barring,  for 
fiscal  1975.  testa  0/  Minuteman  missiles  from 
operational  silos  in  the  northwest  United 
States. 

Combined  provisions,  separately  approved 
by  the  House  and  Senate,  into  a  new  provi- 
sion which  wUl  require  91  flying  units  in  the 
Air  National  Guard  in  Fiscal  Year  1975  and 
stato3  the  policy  of  Congress  that  the  com- 
ponents of  the  reserve,  rather  than  increases 
la  active  duty  forces,  should  be  tapped  to 
increase  the  ratio  of  airlift  .crews  to  airlijt 
planes. 

Redrafted  "Nuclear  Navy"  language,  in- 
cluded In  the  Bouse  bill,  to  require  that  the 
Navy  utilize  nuclear  power  plants  for  future 
niajor  combatant  vessels— submarines,  car- 


riers, cruisers,  frigates  and  destroyers — 
unless  the  President  reported  that  this  \v-ould 
not  be  in  the  national  Interest. 

Dropped  a  Senate -approved  amendment 
limiting  the  number  of  enlisted  aides  as- 
liigned  to  flag  officers  in  the  military  services 
X3  218.  Sub3titute  language  will  require  the 
Defense  Department  to  report  within  90  dayi 
on  1)  the  military  commands  which  require 
assistance  of  the  type  provided  by  enlisted 
aides;  and  2)  alteruatii-e  methods  by  which 
such  assistance  might  be  provided.  After  the 
report  is  received  one  or  both  Armed  Services 
Commitiees,  will  hold  hearin^a  on  the 
matter. 

Moditied  a  Sena«-appro\'ed  amendment 
r.;quU-hig  statutory  authorlzatirru  for  selling 
or  otherwise  disposing  o/  naval  vessels,  larger 
tJian  2.000  tons  or  less  than  20  years  old,  to 
another  nation.  Other  vessel  disposals  would 
require  30  days  notice  to  the  Congressional 
Armed  Services  Committees. 

Dropped  a  Senate -approved  restriction  on 
domestic  activities  of  the  Central  iHtelli- 
gerwc  Agency  on  grounds  that  the  proposal 
was  not  germane  to  the  proc\irement  bill 
under  rules  of  the  House. 

Dropped  a  Senate -approved  provision  for 
rr computation  of  certain  military  retired  pay 
on  grounds  that  it  was  not  germane  under 
Hovi&e  rules. 

Redrafted  a  Senate-approved  amendment 
designed  to  assure  careful  review  of  certain 
exports  of  goods,  technology  and  iiutustrial 
techniques  to  Warsaw  Pact  nations  and  .sucli 
other  nations  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  determine.  The  conference  provision 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Defeni-e  to 
make  reconmiendatlons  to  the  President  on 
licensing  such  exports.  If  the  President  over- 
rules a  negative  recommendation  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Congress  could  deny  the  export  by 
pa.sslng  a  concurrent  resolution  wUhln  sixty 
days. 

Dropped  a  Senate-approved  amendment 
requiring  specific  congressional  authorization 
for  transfer  of  stoctepited  defense  materials 
to  any  Asian  nation. 

Approved  a  redrafted  Senate  provision  re- 
quiring the  Navy  to  negotiate  with  Puerto 
Rican  authorities  for  an  alternate  site  for 
iceapons  training  now  conducted  on  the 
Island  of  Culebra.  The  report  will  note  that, 
while  the  bill  was  in  conference,  the  Depart- 
ment announced  that  weapons  training 
would  end  by  July  1,  1975.  on  Culebra  and 
by  December  31,  1975,  on  the  adjoining  keys. 

Exhibit  1 
U  S.  House  or  REparjieNTATivFs, 

CO.MB«TTEE  ON  ABMEO  SCRVtCES. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Juiy  8, 1!/74. 
Hon.  John  C-  Stennis. 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Armed    Scrth.-es. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  accordance  with 
your  request,  I  will  attempt  to  outline  In 
summary  form  the  general  problem  confront- 
ing the  House  conference  on  H-R.  14592  on 
the  substance  of  certain  Senate  amendments 
which,  under  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  considered  non-germane. 

The  authority  of  the  Managers  on  tbe  Part 
of  the  House  at  a  conference  Is,  generally 
speaking,  limited  by  two  considerations.  The 
first  limitation  relates  to  the  scope  of  tbe 
matter  to  be  considered  by  the  conferees.  The 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  are  limit- 
ed to  the  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  the  bill,  and  they  are  pre- 
cluded therefore  from  accepting  any  matter 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  broadening 
the  scope  of  the  matter  In  disagreement. 

The  second  limitation  Is  concerned  with 
germaneness.  Tbe  Managers  on  the  Part  of 
the  House  must.  a£  a  matter  of  principle,  op- 
pose any  matter  which  would  be  In  violation 
of  the  provision  of  Clause  7  of  Rule  XVI. 
That  Rule  states  that  "no  motion  or  prop- 


osition on  a  subject  different  from  that  un- 
der consideration  shall  be  admitted  under 
color  of  amendment."  Stated  another  way. 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  an  amendment 
must  be  directly  related  to  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  bill.  Therefore,  if  the  House 
conferees  accept  an  amendment  which  is 
iion-germane,  such  matter,  in  accordance 
with  Clauses  4  and  5  of  tlie  Rule  XXVIII.  and 
Clause  7  of  Rule  XVI,  l8  automatically  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  on  the  question  of 
germaneness.  Tlierefore,  under  Clause  4  ot 
Rule  XXVni,  a  separate  vote  may  b«  de- 
manded on  any  such  Senate  amendment  and 
if  the  Senate  amendment  is  rejected  the  con- 
feience  agreement  es  a  whole  is  considered 
itjecied. 

Although  It  would  appear  that  acceptUig  a 
nerltorlous  and  popular  non-germauc 
amendment  would  ordinarily  receive  Hou£« 
approval,  such  a  practice  roises  grievous  haz- 
ards because  It  gives  opponents  of  the  con- 
ference agreement,  for  whatever  reason,  sev- 
ci.Tl  chances  to  defeat  the  conference  report. 

Tlie  rule  of  germaneness  in  the  House  Ls 
a  matter  of  long  standing  and  was  eatab- 
lifhed  to  facilitate  the  orderly  processing  of 
If  gislative  business.  It  prohibits  the  consider- 
ation of  legislative  propositions  or  amenU- 
nients  which  are  not  "germane"  to  the 
f\nidamental  purpose  of  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration. Thus,  even  those  amendment.:! 
that  may  be  related  to  tbe  subject  matter  of 
the  bill  might  be  ruled  non-germane  If  they 
are  not  directed  to  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
legislation.  For  example,  in  a  bill  proposing 
to  sell  two  battleships  and  buUd  a  new  battle- 
ehip  with  the  proceeds,  a  proposed  amend- 
ment, to  direct  the  proceeds  of  tbe  sale  or  tbe 
baiUeshlps  to  the  building  of  new  roads  van 
lulfrd  to  be  non-germane. 

Similarly,  in  a  proposttton  to  relieve  de&- 
iliuie  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba, 
an  amendment  declaring  a  state  of  war  iu 
Cuba  would  be  non-germane. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  HJl.  14593  is 
to  fulfill  the  statutory  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 138  of  Title  10.  United  States  Code,  I.e.. 
to  provide  annual  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  the  Armed  Forces.  Therefore, 
any  amendments  not  E^peclfically  directed  to 
this  general  purpose  of  the  legislation  a=> 
expressed  by  the  text  of  the  House  bUl  either 
in  scope  or  germonene^  is,  under  the  Rules 
of  the  House,  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

As  I  had  Indicated  earlier,  though  the 
Managers  ou  the  Part  of  the  House  may  in 
fome  Instances  be  pen^uaded  as  to  tbe  merli-^ 
of  a  non-germane  amendment,  the  likelihood 
oi  such  an  amendment  receiving  House  ap- 
proval is.  at  best,  unpredictable.  The  reason 
for  probable  unfavorable  House  action  siem-- 
irom  a  variety  of  circumstances  not  the  least 
being  tbe  traditional  objection  of  House 
members  to  the  acceptance  of  nnn-gcrmane 
amendments  to  a  legislative  proposition,  Of;- 
vlously,  the  acceptance  of  non-germane  mat- 
ter, in  almost  every  instance,  automatically 
cecablishes  a  precedent  for  ignoring  estab- 
lished House  procedures  and  tradition  and 
encovirages  the  addition  of  extraneous  mat- 
ter to  House-passed  bills.  Thus,  this  type  of 
precedent  friistrates  the  legislative  proceiti 
of  the  House  by  by-passing  established  Com- 
mittee Jurisdiction,  avoiding  public  bearing.'; 
and  precluding  tbe  House  members  from 
amending  propositions  on  the  matter  In 
short,  acceptance  of  non-germane  amend- 
ments by  House  conferees  would  seriously 
erode  the  traditional  legislative  process  of 
the  House  and  contribute  to.  In  tbe  view  of 
many  House  members,  legislative  chaos. 

Tliese  are  the  circumstanced  therefore 
v.hicb  require  my  fellow  House  conferees  and 
me  to  reject  non-germane  matter  In  HH. 
14592. 

The  House/Senate  conference  on  H  R.  14693 
has  been  a  very  challenging,  interesting,  and 
rewarding  experience.  I  am  stu^  that  I  apeak 
for  all  of  my  conferees  when  I  observe  that 
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tlie  conference  has  proceeded  In  a  tn;c-  sense 
of  compromlte  and  achievement.  Tberefore. 
\i  U  with  great  veluctaace  UiaC  tny  coa/erees 
i>nd  I  are  forced  bjr  Uie  circumstances  out- 
Kned  Bbove  to  oppose  Lb*  urceptaooe  of  any 
non-gemume  matter  in  the  Senate  amend* 
ment  to  HB.  14592.  I  ivould  lurtlur  lUcA  to 
Ta>:e  tbla  opportumcj  to  point  out  thut  this 
I>oIiey  OB  rejection  of  non-germane  Senate 
nniendments  wUl  contsnae  in  the  future. 

I  trust  this  a-Ul  be  helplul  to  you  In  under- 
^tandln£  taj  poeitton  on  thii  matt«r. 

With  be&t  wishes  and  warmest  perrouul 
reynrd. 

Stncereij*. 

F  Eow.  HttoLBT,  ChQ'TUmn. 

SL?f*TC     AmENDUCKTS     AND     COMMITrEC 
AixtTN-DUEKTS     DSOPPCO 
(H.R.  14592) 
Amentiincnt  added  by  the  Senate: 
Title — Section,  Sponsor.  Amendment,  o'td 
Reason  Senate  Jtecedett: 

VI-603,  Javlts,  ROTC,  The  House  insisted— 
colleges  which  uiiUatcrally  vtthdrew  from 
ROTC  should  not  receU-e  military  funds. 

VTI-TOa.  ProxmliT,  CIA— restrict  domestic 
nctivltles.  Non-germane — House  has  agreed 
lo  introduce  compBrable  leslslatlon. 

VTI-T06.  Biden.  Prohibit  all  DoD  Economic 
p ump -priming .  Non-gTraane. 

VII-708,  Hughes.  Couttnnatlon  pay  to  med- 
ical corps  officers  in  initial  reMdency  train- 
ing. Non-Burmane. 

VII-7I0.  Bayh.  Use  all  forms  of  media  In 
recmltlng  advertising.  House  tnf^lstcd  amend- 
ment unnecessnry, 

vn-712.  Kennedy.  Stockpiling  for  aUte"". 
Honso  Insisted  amendment  complex  and  de- 
Epr%'lng  of  further  studying. 

VII-714.  Metzenbaum.  Form;il  advertising 
required  on  contracts  for  medical  .lupplles. 
Non -germane. 

Vn~71S.  Pong.  Stitdr  to  find  Inland  other 
than  Kahoolawe  for  target  practice.  House 
insisted  Kahoolawe  essentia]  for  target  prac- 
tice. 

Vn-717.  Metsenbanm.  Require  reports  on 
competttlre  bidding.  Non-germane. 

Vn-719.  Mcaorern.  Congressional  avards 
for  POWs.  Non-Germane;  House  nn  sttpport 
bin. 

VTIT.  Rartte.  PecompntaMon.  Non-ger- 
mane. 

Amendments  added  by  committee. 

The  Conferees  accepted  all  nmendmcnis 
added  by  the  Senate  committee. 


CAN.\DIAN  OPPOSITION  TO  TRANS- 
CANADA  GAS  PIPELINE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
contintiing  debate  between  proponent.*; 
of  a  trans- Alaska  tctsus  a  tran-s-Canada 
route  for  the  first  pipeline  to  carr>- 
Alaskan  natural  gas  to  market,  little  has 
been  said  of  the  feelinas  oX  Canadians 
toward  the  Arctic  Gas  Co.  proposal 

In  a  recent  conference  in  Ottawa,  sev- 
eral strong  Canadian -oriented  argu- 
ments against  the  present  trans-Canada 
gns  line  proposal  w*»re  voiced.  Major 
points  of  oppo."!ition  were  that  Canadian 
inanuXactmlne  and  engineering  capacit>* 
would  be  overtaxed  by  the  massive  proj- 
ect, leaving  the  major  portion  of  the 
work  to  the  hands  of  American  firms: 
that  Canada  woald  need  for  tts  own  use 
most  of  the  Mackenzie  Delta  gns  and 
u-onld  have  little  excess  for  export  to 
ttie  United  States;  that  acceleration  of 
development  of  Canada's  northern  gas 
is  of  itself  not  necessarily'  advantageous 
to  Caoada:  and  that  resolution  of  Can- 
ndft'a  stfll  unsettled  naWve  land  claims 
could  greatly  slow  the  project. 


The  Federal  Power  Coniniission  is  now 
considei-ing  the  gas  line  route  issue.  Tlie 
final  decision,  hot\et cr.  is  UkeJy  to  come 
fi-om  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
FPC— and.  when  the  time  comes.  Con- 
gress—take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  ob- 
jections brought  up  in  the  Ottawa  con- 
feieuce. 

For  this  Government  to  be  lulled  Into 
believing  that  whichever  route  we  finally 
approve  will  sail  through  on  that  basis 
alone  woiUd  be  a  tragic  mistake.  That 
kind  of  naive  decisionmaking  could  lead 
us  to  a  delay  even  longer  and  moi-e  costly 
than  tliat  associated  with  the  trans- 
Ala.ska  oil  pipeline. 

Tills  8ub.lect  is  dealt  villi  in  a  recent 
editorial  published  in  the  Fairbanks 
Daily  News-Miner.  Tills  editorial  sug- 
gests that  the  FPC  should  not  even  con- 
sider the  trans-Canada  proposal  a  \iable 
alternative  until  the  serious  problems 
within  Canada  have  been  overcome. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

C»v.\t.i\Ns  Srr  SoMc  PArtTS  Wr.'i  Trans- 
Can'ada  Gas  Link 
Ajiiericans,  partlc\ilarly  Alaskans,  hare 
»>eca  receiving  the  hard  seU  on  the  benefita 
which  would  come  from  the  construction  of 
a  traas-Canada  natural  gas  pipeline  a^  op- 
lioned  to  a  plan  fcr  a  trans-Alaska  line. 

Canadians  have  also  received  the  selling 
points,  but  not  everyone  is  buying  them. 
Some  strong  argtimeots  against  the  con- 
struction of  a  trans-Canada  line  by  Canadian 
Arctic  Gas  Study  Ltd.  came  up  at  a  recent 
conference  in  Ottawa  spotisored  by  Cana- 
dian Arctic  Resources  Committee. 

The  overriding  theme  at  the  conference 
seemed  to  be  in  a  difference  on  selling  points. 
Caimdlans.  apparently,  are  being  sold  the 
pipeline  Idea  because  of  lu  ability  to  pro- 
vide them  with  gas  from  the  Mackenzie 
Delta.  Americans  are  also  being  told  that  the 
Hue  through  Canada  wUI  provide  us  with  gas 
from  the  delta  reserves.  Some  at  the  confer- 
ence took  the  stand  for  "Canadian  gas  for 
Canadians." 

Tlie  major  points  brought  out  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  pipeline  plans  of  Canadian  Arctic 
Gas  Study  Ltd.  (the  Canadian  version  of 
Alaska  Arctic  Gas  Co.  in  our  state)  included: 
Canadian  contractors  and  manufacturers 
:u-e  too  smoU  to  gear  tip  qul^ly  for  the  con- 
struction and  machinery  and  material  for 
the  pipeline  mould  be  btUIt  in  American 
plants; 

Engineering  management  would  be  domi- 
nated by  Americana  because  only  Americans 
can  deal  with  a  project  of  that  size; 

Canada  needs  moet.  if  not  all.  of  tlie  gas 
the  pipeline  could  bring  south  during  the 
ne7:t  decade  Just  to  avoid  a  substantial  In- 
crease in  Canadian  energy  costs,  leaving  no 
excess  reserres  for  use  In  the  VS^ 

Acceleration  of  the  delta  development  to 
coincide  with  Pradhoe  Bay  Is  of  no  economic 
advantage  to  Canada  unless  tt  Is  a  great  deal 
cheaper  than  Uie  proposed  trans-Alaska 
plan; 

Katlre  land  claims  settlements  are  still  up 
in  the  air  in  Canada  and  development  could 
be  greatly  slowed,  thus  pushing  up  ctsts. 
Just  as  happened  in  the  case  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  crude  oil  pipeline. 

Alaskans  hava  tieen  under  a  borra^  of 
"!ielUng"  propaganda  by  officiate  of  both  tba 
tran.^-Canadian  proposal  (Arctic  Caa)  and 
the  trans- Alaska  proposal  (El  Paso  Natural 
Oa.<!  Co.)  for  ahout  one  year. 
Howe'.-er.  In  almost  all  of  the  dUcusslon 


wlUch  Itas  taken  place  little  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  Canadian  attitude  toward 
the  pipeline. 

Instead  It  has  been  deliberated  at  will  from 
the  standpoint  that  whichever  route  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  wii: 
automatically  be  built. 

Not  so.  Bs  the  points  above  show.  Not  In- 
cluded lu  that  U-st  Is  the  opposition  whicli 
is  sure  to  come  from  environmentalists  as 
the  trans-Canada  line  covers  five  times  the 
virgin  territory  the  trans-Alaska  oil  line  does. 
We  all  know  that  the  latter  project  was  held 
up  4'i  years  because  of  environmental  ob- 
ject iotis. 

With  the  many  unknowns  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  line  it  seems  almost  unneeesc-ary 
for  us  to  continue  to  debate  the  issue. 

The  FPC  would  be  wise  to  adopt  a  position 
of  having  aU  of  the  hurdles  within  Canada 
cleared  before  even  considering  that  routing 

The  trana-Alaska  proposal  would  have  the 
gas  line  pretty  much  following  the  route  ol 
the  oU  pipeline,  and  those  hurdles  liave  al- 
ready been  cleared. 

When,  and  only  when,  aU  ^t  the  Canadian 
cbstacles  are  out  of  the  «-ay  should  the  FPC 
make  any  kind  of  decision  on  which  of  the 
plans— the  two  prominent  ones  or  any 
others — sliould  be  approved  for  a  transporta- 
tion system  of  natural  gas  from  the  North 
Slope. 
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ETHIOPIA  CELEBRATES  NATIONAL 
DAY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  old- 
e.st  independent  nation  on  the  Alrican 
continent,  Ethiopia,  celebrated  lt«  Na- 
tional Day  yesterday.  Out  of  respect  tor 
their  beloved  leader.  Emperor  Haile 
Selassie,  the  citizens  decreed  that  July 
23.  Selassie's  birthday,  be  declared  the 
National  Day. 

Born  on  July  23.  1892.  Halle  Selasae 
has  been  Emperor  oX  Ethiopia  since  1930 
and  has  goveraed  his  country  for  over 
50  years,  tlie  world's  longest  reigning 
monarch.  He  has  been  Internationally 
renowned  since  his  famous  speech  at  the 
League  of  Nations  in  193«  Trhen  he 
plciided  for  assistance  in  the  face  of  an 
Italian  Invasion  of  his  country.  The 
league  failed  to  resfwnd  to  his  request 
and  Ethiopia  teas  occupied  by  the  Ital- 
ians for  5  years. 

The  Emperor's  abUities  have  enabled 
him  to  Institute  reforms  to  bring  Ethi- 
opia out  of  her  Intemational  Ltolation 
and  economic  imderdevelopment.  He  has 
established  hospitals,  abolished  slavery, 
and  encouraged  agricultural  develop- 
ment He  gave  Ethiopia  its  Jli-st  nrltten 
constitution  and  also  founded  Its  parlia- 
ment. 

A  leader  In  the  formation  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  African  Unity,  Halle  Selassie 
has  been  called  the  "Father  of  African 
Unity. "  Becaase  of  his  stature  he  has 
helped  mediate  several  intra-African 
disputes.  He  has  also  been  a  strong  pro- 
ponent of  mutual  -security  and  supporter 
of  the  peace-keeping  actions  of  the 
United  Nations. 

A  long  standing,  close  friend  of  the 
United  States,  Halle  Selassie  has  visited 
this  country  many  times.  A  major  VS. 
communications  facility,  Kagnew  Sta- 
tion, has  been  located  in  Ethiopia  since 
the  1940"s.  Kagnew  Is  being  phased  down 
as  the  new  communications  facility  on 
Diego  Gai'cla  in  the  Indian  Ocean  In- 
comes operatloniil. 
Recent  months  have  been  a  duncult 


but  challenging  period  for  Ethiopia.  A 
very  serious  drought  caused  thousands  of 
deaths  and  much  suffering.  Historical 
!.t>c\a.l  and  economic  problems  led  to  tite 
downfall  of  former  Prime  Minister  Ak- 
lilu's  government  and  tile  miUtary  has 
assumed  a  larger  role  In  the  country's 
affairs.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that 
tlie  military  has  pledged  its  allegiance  to 
the  Emperor. 

Emperor  Haile  Selassie  has  agreed  to 
the  recent  political  cJianges  wliich  have 
occurred  in  Ethiopia.  While  no  one  can 
predict  the  outcome  with  certainty,  it 
now  appcai-s  that  tliese  changes  may 
usher  in  a  new  period  of  social  progi-ess 
and  economic  development. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  best  wishes  to  the 
Emperor  and  people  of  Ethiopia  on  the 
occasion  of  Halle  Selassie's  82d  bhth- 
day,  as  well  as  my  hope  that  the  coun- 
try will  be  able  to  find  a  solution  to  Its 
current  problems  and  emei-ge  from  them 
stronger  than  ever. 


SUPPORT  FOR  55-MILES  PER  HOUR 
SPEED  LIMIT  GROWS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  although 
our  country  Is  still  faced  with  the  very 
real  possibility  of  fuel  shortages,  we  have 
In  recent  months  been  fortunate  In  hav- 
ing adequate  fuel  supplies  available.  Our 
return  to  a  near  normal  fuel  situation 
would  not  have  been  possible  were  it  not 
for  the  continued  cooperation  of  individ- 
uals and  State  and  local  governments 
with  Federal  efforts  to  reduce  fuel  con- 
sumption and  to  distribute  equitably 
those  stqjplles  that  have  been  available. 

On  June  12,  I  wrote  to  the  Governors 
of  the  50  States  commending  their  pol- 
icies and  programs  of  fuel  conservation 
and  urging  their  continued  dedication  to 
making  energy  conservation  a  habit  of 
American  life.  In  addition,  I  solicited  the 
Governors'  comments  on  S.  3556,  a  bill 
I  Introduced  with  Senators  Randolph, 
Staftobd,  and  Wiickzr  to  extend  Indefi- 
nitely the  S5-miles  per  hour  speed  limit 
on  the  Nation's  highways. 

I  have  now  received  responses  from  27 
Governors.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
most  of  them  share  my  conviction  that 
the  reduced  speed  limit  Is  helping  us 
save  some  73  million  barrels  of  fuel  a 
year  and  is  to  a  great  extent  responsible 
for  the  dramatic  decline  In  traffic  fatal- 
ities and  disabUng  injuries  we  have  wit- 
nessed since  the  55-miles  per  hour  speed 
limit  went  into  effect.  Most  of  the  Gov- 
ernors are  therefore  enthusiastic  In  theU- 
endorsement  of  S.  3556,  and  several  oth- 
ers support  the  general  goals  of  that 
legislation. 

In  addition,  Claude  Brinegar,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, recently  endorsed  the  extension  of 
the  55-mlles  per  hour  speed  limit  In  a 
letter  to  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. Secretary  Brinegar  clearly  out- 
lines tlie  reasons  behind  his  endorsement 
of  ray  propoiied  legislation,  and  I  ask  that 
excerpts  from  his  letter  to  the  committee 
be  included  In  the  Rzcord. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  mj' 
oolleaguea  the  correspondence  I  have 
received  from  the  Governors  and  I  ask 
tliat  their  letters  be  printed  at  this  pohit 
as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Brinegar 

The  temporary  speed  reduction  was 
orlgluAUy  established  to  aid  the  national 
effort  to  conser^-e  energy.  The  Implementn- 
tion  of  the  Emergency  Highway  Energy 
Conservation  Act  has  since  shown  that  there 
is  a  separate  substantial  benefit  flowing 
irora  the  reduction,  that  Is.  the  saving  of 
thousands  of  lives.  The  reduced  fatalltj'  lolls 
Ilrst  appeared  In  the  States  that  voluntorll.v 
reduced  their  speed  limits  late  last  ye.ir. 
The  16  states  with  reduced  speed  limits 
had  a  15  to  20  percent  reduction  In  fatalities 
In  November  1973  as  compared  to  November 
1972.  while  the  34  States  without  reduced 
speed  limits  had  only  a  2  percent  reduction. 
Subsequent  statistics  for  the  two  groups  of 
States  provide  a  similar  picture.  For  example, 
the  figures  for  February  1974  versus  February 
1973  reveal  a  30  percent  reduction  for  the  33 
States  with  reduced  speed  limits  and  a  3 
percent  reduction  for  the  other  17  States. 
AU  or  these  17  States  adopted  lower  speed 
limits  in  late  February  and  most  registered 
substantial  reductions  dtirlng  March. 

In  ail.  nearly  7,000  fewer  people  were  killed 
during  NovemtKr  1973  through  June  1974 
than  during  the  same  8-month  period  the 
year  before.  The  current  figurea  for  the  1974 
reductions  in  the  50  States  are  as  follows: 

tSTIKATfO  TBAFflC  FAIAtlTIES  A«D  CHANGES (50  STATSS 
ONtV) 
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'  Pennsylvania  etlimated. 

We  believe  that  the  primary  contributing 
factors  to  these  consistent  reductions  are 
public  cooperation  with  and  State  enforce- 
ment of  the  lower  speed  llmlte.  As  the  abore 
discussion  demonstrates,  the  substantial 
fatality  reductions  on  a  State-by-State 
basis  correlate  positively  with  the  reduction 
of  the  limits.  We  estimate  that  the  lower 
speed  limits  themselves  are  responalble  for 
a  16  percent  reduction.  The  balance  of  the 
reduction  may  be  attributed  to  reduced  high- 
way traveL  The  slightly  lower  fatality  reduc- 
tions lu  the  past  several  months  may  be  due 
to  gradual  Increases  la  highway  travel  aud 
average  highway  speeds. 

In  view  of  the  safety  benefits  of  the  speed 
reduction,  we  support  the  extension  of  the 
lower  speed  llmHs.  While  there  are  com- 
peting economic  considerations,  we  beltevo 
at  this  time  that  they  are  outweighed  by  the 
increased  safety  on  the  highways.  We  would 
continue  to  study  the  impact  that  a  perma- 
nent reduction  In  the  speed  limit  la  likelv 
to  have  and.  If  necessary,  would  recommend 
appropriate  amendments. 

OfTICE    or   THE    Go\-eRNOB, 

Auguita.  Maine.  June  t7.  t974. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Pekci-. 
U^.  Senator,  Illinois. 
WoMhiJiffton.  D.C. 

DcAa  Senator  Pebct  :  Thank  you  for  j-our 
complimentary  remarlcs  about  Maine's 
energy  conservation  efforts.  We  are  continu- 
ing our  efforts  to  sustain  the  public's  appre- 
ciation for  this  serious  problem. 

Because  I  am  persuaded  that  lower  speeds 
will  save  lives  as  well   as  gasoline.  I  fully 
.support  perpetuation  of  the  national  5.5  mile 
P'-'i'  hour  limits. 
Sincerely. 

KlNNETH   M.    Cl-RMS. 

CorerHor  o/  JVoi/rc 


CouaiOKWEALTH   OP   VUtilNU, 

Orrrcx  or  the  GovaaNoa. 

June  J9,  1974 
Hon-  CUAKLCS  H.  PcncT. 
V.S.  Senate. 
Waxhinffton,  DC 

DsAa  ScMATOB  PzBci :  Governor  Godaiii 
has  asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  kmd 
letter  of  June  12  and  to  re^ond  on  his  be- 
half. 

We  do  share  your  concerns  about  the  coi;- 
tinued  conservation  of  energy  and  I  am  par- 
ticularly aware  of  the  problems  facing  the 
motorists  in  Virginia,  not  only  in  the  avail- 
ability of  choline  but  the  extremely  high 
costs  which  they  are  called  upon  to  pay.  The 
Impact  of  the  55  niph  speed  limit  m  the  area 
of  conservation,  when  added  to  what  ^-e 
consider  to  be  obvious  safety  advantages, 
make  it,  I  feel.  Important  that  we  contltuie 
to  retain  a  reduced  speed  limit. 

Our  current  experience  is  that  the  55  mph 
speed  limit  Is  not  being  observed  by  the 
average  motorist,  particularly  on  the  inter- 
state systems  In  Virginia,  and  as  a  result, 
our  arrests  for  speeding  violations  have  gone 
up  dramatically.  Even  reoo^izing  this  fact, 
however,  the  current  speeds  appear  to  us  to 
be  approximately  ten  miles  per  hotir  slower 
than  the  speeds  at  which  the  public  wb'. 
traveling  prior  to  tlie  Imposltton  of  the  So 
niph  speed  limit. 

We  do  Agree,  of  coiu*se,  that  this  Is  a  prob- 
lem which  must  be  dealt  with  In  a  coopera- 
tive way.  with  the  states  carr\-ing  the  brunt 
of  the  responElblltty.  At  the  present  time.  I 
feel  that  I  can  support  the  legislation  which 
you  are  proposing. 

We  do  appreciate   being  kept  advised   of 
legislative  activities  such  as  this. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Watni:  a.  Whitham 

OrrjcE  or  the  GovotNoa. 
Frankfort.  Ky.,  June  19.  1974. 
Hon.  CH.utLEs  H.  Pescv, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  SENAToa  PEacA*:  I  agree  with  your 
position  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  have 
a  vigorous  energy  conservation  pr<^7am  for 
years  to  come.  This  wiu  require  coordinated 
Federal  and  State  programs. 

I  have  read  your  statement  on  retention 
of  the  55  miles  per  hour  speed  limit.  Ken- 
tucky's highway  death  rate  for  UUa  year  Is 
some  twenty-four  percent  under  last  year's. 
Sincerely. 

Wendelx.  Fobd 

OmCE  OF  THE  GOVERNOe. 

Des  Moinea,  lorca,  June  19.  I97t. 
Hon,  Chables  H.  Pebct, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatoe  Pescy  :  Governor  Ray  has 
asked  that  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  vour 
letter. 

We  appreciate  very  much  your  letter  and 
Information  relavlve  to  the  energy  crisis. 
Governor  Ray  is  in  the  process  of  setting 
up  an  Office  of  Energy  Management  and  he 
certainly  agrees  with  you  that  the  energv 
crisis  Is  far  reaching  and  wm  take  a  grear: 
deal  of  effort  on  Into  the  ftrtinre. 
Tliank  you  for  writing  Governor  Rav. 
Sincerely. 

Elueb  H.  Vebmeek, 
Administratire  Ansistant. 

OrricE  or  the  GovcsMoit. 
Salt  Lake  City.  June  i9. 1974. 

HO'.l.  CiiARLrs  H.  PCBCT, 

US.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dtas  SoTAToa  PEncv:  I  am  in  strong  and 
substautlal  agreement  wiih  the  Intent  and 
purpose  of  the  Highway  Energy  CouserTatlon 
and  Safety  Act  of  1974  as  you  Introduced  U 
in  the  Senate.  I  concur  in  yotir  assessment 
that  the  casing  of  the  energy  crunch  ii  only 
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&  reprieve  and  that  the  hard  declbious  are 
.■^till  ahead  of  us  as  a  nation.  The  develop- 
ment of  new  sources  of  energy  is  essential 
and  the  conservation  of  already  existing 
sources  is  vital  If  we  are  to  be  free  from 
dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  crude  oil. 
The  imposition  of  a  continuing  55  miles  per 
hour  speed  limit  with  rigorous  enforcement 
will  temper  us  to  the  discipline  we  need  to 
develop  In  our  coosumpLion  of  energy. 

Additionally,  there  is  the  savings  on  hu- 
man life  that  has  resulted  imder  a  reduced 
speed  limit.  Utah  has  experienced  a  reduc- 
tion in  highway  fatalities  of  47  percent  since 
implementation  of  the  55  m.p.h.  speed  limit. 
It  makes  good  sense  from  this  standpoiui 
alone,  and  I  plan  to  ask  the  legislature  to 
consider  making  it  the  i>ermanent  .speed 
limit  In  Utah. 
Sbicerely. 

CsLviN  L,  Hampton. 

Governor. 

State  or  &I.^kvi.and, 

EXECITTJVE  DEPAmTMENT. 

Annapolis.  Mtl..Junf  19.  tQ74 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Dirkaen  Senate  Office  BuUding, 
Waafiington.  D,C. 

Dear  Senator  Pesct:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  concerning  the  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  55  mph  maximum  speed  limit. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  such  legislation, 
and  tor  reasons  which  go  far  bevond  energy 
conservation.  Like  you.  I  feel  that  we  can 
anticipate  continued  shortages  of  petroleum 
products,  and  the  mainieaunce  of  the  55  mph 
limit  is  one  way  to  hold  down  the  conserva- 
tion of  gasoline. 

Even  more  important,  in  my  Judgment,  ts 
the  benefit  of  tlie  increased  highway  safetv. 
In  Maryland,  our  experience  has  t>een  start- 
ling—a very  slguliicant  reduction  In  acci- 
dents and  fataUties  since  ne  lowered  the 
speed  limit.  I  am  sure  this  has  been  true 
mcross  the  country,  and  I  think  its  onotlier 
excellent  reason  to  contiinie  the  55  mnh 
Umit. 

Sincerely. 

M\HMN  Manoel. 

Governor 


State  of  Vermont. 

EXECtrnVE  CHAMBER. 

Montpctfer.June  21.  tS74 
Hon.  Charles  H  Pebct, 
V.S.  Senator. 

Netc  Senate  Office  BuiWintf. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pet.cv:  Thanl:  vou  for  your 
recent  letter  in  regard  to  the  legislation  ex- 
lending  the  55  mile  per  hoiu"  speed  limit.  I 
am  in  full  accord  with  the  need  to  maintain 
present  restrictions.  As  you  may  know,  the 
National  Safety  Council  Board  of  Directors 
has  recently  contacted  all  Governors  Indicat- 
ing that  the  Council  was  committed  to  a 
vigorous  campaign  to  persuade  American 
motorists  to  drive  at  reduced  speeds. 

In  the  Interest  of  both  safety  and  energy 
conservation.  I  believe  that  we  should  retain 
present  limitations.  As  your  letter  indicates 
It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  Federal-State 
policies  be  coordinated  and  efforts  such  as 
yours  will  do  much  not  only  to  effect  coordi- 
nation, but  also  to  lend  credence  to  state 
policies. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  P.  Salmon. 

State  or  Soitth  Carolina. 

'     June  24.  1974. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
VS.  Senate  Office  Building. 
K'twhinpton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pkhct:  Thaolc  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  June  12.  1074.  con- 
cerning continuation  of  the  65  mile  per  hour 
speed  limit. 

I  am  peraonally  committed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  55  mile  per  hour  limit  botb 


because  of  the  gasoline  conservation  effects 
and  the  reduction  in  highway  accldenta.  We 
are  enforcing  the  55  mile  per  hour  speed 
limit  In  South  Carolina  and  shall  contmue 
to  do  so  as  long  as  there  la  eWdence  that 
the  lower  speed  saves  lives  and  energy. 
Sincerely. 

John  C.  Wlst 

Si.\ir.  OF  Rhode  Island  and 

PeovmcNCE  Plantations. 
Providence.  June  24. 1^74. 
Hon.  Charle:s  H.  Perct, 
US.  Senate. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percv:  This  is  in  respouac 
lo  your  recent  letter  regarding  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  55  SIPH  speed  limit  bevond 
June  30.  1975. 

It  is  most  important  tliat.  while  we  work 
10  insure  that  adequate  supplies  of  energy 
Will  be  available  at  reasonable  prices,  that  we 
ai^  limit  the  growth  of  our  energv  needs. 
The  continuation  of  the  55  MPH  speed  limit 
on  our  nation's  highway  Is  clearly  a  measure 
which  will  effect  substantial  energy  savings. 
Also,  as  you  have  mentioned.  Increased  safety 
li  au  important  additional  benefit  resulting 
from  the  lower  speed  limit. 

Both  short  and  long  term  energy  problems 
ore  of  nr&i  prioniy  Importance  and  demand 
inunediate  and  continuing  consideration  at 
.111  levels  of  government.  We  must  continue 
lo  develop  and  implement  aggressive  energy 
rou^rvatton  programs  and.  at  the  same  time. 
to  v.ork  to  provide  energy  to  meet  our  long 
term  needs. 

I  appreciate  >our  advising  me  concerning 
tile   legislation   which  you  have  inirodiiced 
lu  ^-xiend  Che  55  MPH  speed  limit. 
Very  trxily  yours. 

Philip  W.  Noel, 

GorcrKor. 


Statl  of  Alabama. 

Governor's  Orricr. 
Montgomery.  June  24. 197 1- 
Hon  CH.^sLES  H.  Percy, 

Senator.  State  of  Illinois.  U.S.  Senate.  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Perct:  I  appreciate  your 
sharing  your  thoughts  ou  the  national  en- 
ergy matter  with  me  in  the  form  of  your 
recent  tetter  and  a  copy  of  the  "Congres- 
sional Record"  of  May  30. 

In  AUhbama  we  have  established  an  Ala- 
banoa^Energy  Management  Board  which  is 
seeking  to  work  out  programs  and  methods 
of  conserving  all  forms  of  ftiel  in  this  State. 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  feel  that  a 
commendable  job  has  been  done  with  a 
mlnunum  of  hardships  to  our  citlzeiis.  It  Is 
my  belief  that  at  the  state  level,  we  have 
accomplished  about  all  that  Is  possible  as 
tiie  problem  is  a  national,  if  not  interna- 
tional, one. 

In  reference  to  the  55  mile  per  hour  speed 
limit,  we  fine  that  there  have  been  fewer 
hlgliway  deaths  since  the  beginning  of  the 
felt  fuel  shortage.  Although  the  lowering  of 
the  speed  limit  Is  one  of  the  factors  in  the 
serious  reduction  in  highway  deaths,  there 
appears  also  to  be  a  connection  between 
such  fewer  deaths  and  the  reduction  In  a 
corresponding  niunber  of  vehicles  traveling 
the  highways.  The  National  Safety  CouncU 
is  presently  making  a  study  of  aU  the  facts 
involved  In  the  highway  death  rates  and  our 
Department  of  PubUc  Safety  is  also  analyz- 
ing these  facts.  At  the  present  time,  there- 
fore. I  would  prefer  to  have  the  benefit  of 
these  studies  prior  to  commenting  on  an  In- 
definite 55  mile  per  hour  speed  limit 

I  appreciate  your  giving  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  correspond  with  you  In  this  regard 
W:th  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  C.  Wallace. 
Governor.  State  of  Alabama. 


State  or  Minnesota. 
Orricx  OP  THE  Governor, 
Saint  Paul,  Jvne  25. 1974 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Perct, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy.  Thank  you  for  your 
kind  words  relative  to  Minnesota's  approach 
in  establishing  an  Energy  Agency  to  deal 
with  the  energy  crisis. 

I  read  with  interest  your  remarks  in  the 
May  301  h  Congressional  Record.  1  support 
your  proposal  for  extending  indeflnltely  the 
55  miles  per  hour  speed  limit.  This  limit  will 
help  make  our  citizens  nware  of  the  energv 
crisis. 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Wendell  R.  Anderson. 

State  of  Orio. 
OrncE  OF  THE  Governor, 

Columbus.  June  25.  1974. 
Hon.  Ch.\rles  H.  Percy. 
U.S.  Senator,  US.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Thank  you  for  your 
June  12  letter  and  the  copy  of  your  May  30th 
statement  In  the  Congressional  Record 
Since  the  energy  situation  is  of  vital  Inter- 
est to  all  of  us  I  am  gratelul  for  your  com- 
ments and  suggestions. 
With  warmest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

John  J.  Gillican. 


State  or  Illinois. 
Office  or  the  Governor. 
Springfield.  June  25, 1974 
Hon.  Cuaelcs  H.  Percy, 
US.  Senate,  Dirkaen  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Chuck:  Thanks  for  the  kmd  words 
on  our  conservation  efforts. 

My  staff  will  be  reviewing  your  bill  on  the 
55  miles  per  hour  speed  limit  and  I'll  be  glad 
to  give  you  my  reactions. 
Sincerely, 

Dan  Walker. 

Executive  Cbambers. 
Honolulu.  June  26.  1974. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
V.S.  Senator.  V.S.  Senate, 
Wastiington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  12  addressed  to  Governor 
Burns.  Thank  you  also  for  the  enclosvire 
regarding  s.  3556.  of  which  you  are  a  spon- 
sor, that  wotUd  extend  indefinitely  the  55 
mph  speed  limit  on  the  Nation's  highways.  1 
feel  this  Is  reasonable  legislation  and  would 
generally  be  acceptable  in  Hawaii  because  we 
traditionally  have  had  lower  speed  limits 
than  the  mainland  States.  Not  too  long  ago. 
our  maximum  speed  limit  In  Hawaii  was  45 
mph.  It  was  then  raised  to  60  mph  on  com- 
pleted sections  of  our  Interstate  highway 
and  on  a  very  few  other  links  of  the  State 
highway  system. 

During  the  energy  crisis,  we  attempted  to 
lower  otu-  limit  to  50  mph  but  were  pro- 
hibited from  doing  so  by  the  penalty  of  loss 
of  Federal  highway  funds  If  we  did  not  con- 
form to  the  56  mph  limit  Imposed  by  Con- 
gress. We  think  the  legislation  shotUd  hove 
allowed  non-contlnguous  States  and  terri- 
tories to  impose  a  lower  speed  limit  than  55 
mph  if  deemed  appropriate  by  their  Icgis. 
lative  bodies. 

The  lowered  speed  limits  Iwve  Improved 
the  highway  safety  record  as  evidenced  by 
all  the  statistics;  thev  have  reduced  the 
volume  of  traffic  a  little.  And  they  have  re- 
duced the  demand  for  vehicular  fuel.  I 
believe  It  is  necessary  f w  us  In  government 
to  lead  the  way  to  a  conservation  ethic  so 
that  the  rate  of  growth  of  energy  consump- 
tion Is  reduced. 

Energy  shortages  will  face  the  Nation  for 
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a  number  of  years  and  It  Is  doubtful  if  alter- 
nate sources  other  than  petroleum  can  be 
developed  in  lees  than  a  decade.  Certainly, 
ground  and  air  transportation  Is  the  largest 
user  of  petroleum  products  and  every  effort 
Hhould  be  made  to  reduce  this  consumption. 
With  warm  personal  regards.  I  remfdn. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Ceorce  R.  Arivoshi. 

Acting  Governor. 

State  op  Arkansas. 
Office  or  thb  Ooveenor. 
Little  Rock.  June  27. 1974. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
US.  Senator, 

Dirkaen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Wtishington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  with  which  you  enclosed  a  copy  ol 
your  bill,  8.  3556.  regarding  the  need  to  ex- 
tend the  65  mile  per  hour  speed  limit  on  the 
Nation's  highways. 

Our  Department  of  Public  Safety  has  is- 
sued a  statistical  report  showing  a  drop  In 
highway  accident  fatalities  and  serious  In- 
Jury  since  the  implementation  of  the  65 
m.pJi.  limit.  In  Arkansas,  highway  speed 
limits  are  set  by  the  Arkansas  Highway 
Commission.  I  am  sending  a  copy  cd  your 
letter  and  S.  3566  to  the  Director  of  the 
Highway  Department  so  that  It  can  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
for  their  InformaUon  and  review.  Copies 
also  will  be  sent  to  our  State  Energy  Office. 

I  share  your  belief  that  the  energy  crisis 
Is  still  a  reality  and  that  we  must  go  for- 
ward with  our  programs  to  develop  new 
energy  resources  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
vise more  ways  to  conserve  them. 

I  appreciate  your  writing  and  sharing  your 
views  with  me. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

D.\LE  BrMPfRS. 

Stats  or  Delaware, 
ExEcrmvE  Department, 

Dover,  June  27, 1974. 
Hon.  Cbarles  H.  Percy, 
VS.  Senate  Waihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pexct:  May  I  commend  you 
on  your  Introduction  of  S.  3556  which  would 
extend  Indefinitely  the  65  mph  speed  limit 
on  the  natlon'F  highways. 

I  think  M»«  fact  that  my  administration 
implement  a  60  mph  speed  limit  at  the 
onset  of  the  energy  crisis  is  an  Indication 
that  we  in  Delaware  appreciate  the  numerous 
benefits  of  a  reduced  speed  limit.  Our  high- 
way fatalities  are  55''.  lower  this  year  than 
last. 

As  you  Indicated  to  your  colleagues,  the 
wisdom  of  a  compromise  for  the  trucking 
industry's  sake  became  evident,  so  that  we 
have  realigned  our  thinking  along  those 
lines,  and  have  Instituted  a  65  mph  limit. 

In  recognition  of  the  tremendous  savings 
In  human  life  as  well  as  our  precious  natural 
resources,  I  most  wholeheai*tedly  endorse  a 
continuation  of  the  present  55  mph  limit 
and  would  urge  the  active  support  of  our 
Congressional  Delegation. 
Sincerely. 

Sherman  W.  TniCBlTT. 

Governor. 

State  or  Connecticut, 

ExEctrnvE  Chambers. 
Hartford.  June  28.  1974. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 

US.    Senator.   New   Senate   Office   Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Percy:  Thank  you  for  your 
kind  letter  of  June  12.  1974.  and  for  provid- 
ing me  with  a  copy  of  Senate  Bill  3566,  "The 
Highway   Energy   Conservation   and   Safety 
Act  of  1974"  of  which  you  are  a  co-sponsor. 
After  having  reviewed  Senate  Bill  3556  In 


its  entirety,  I  feel  that  the  retention  of  the 
66  mile  per  hour  speed  limit  will  result  In 
phenomenal  fuel  savings  over  an  extended 
period  of  time  and  will  also  result  in  a  drastic 
reduction  of  the  fatality  rate  on  our  nation's 
highways. 

Further,  I  agree  with  your  statement  that 
"making  the  65  mile  per  hour  speed  limit  a 
continuing  feature  of  Americans  life  Is  by  no 
means  an  extreme  measure,  as  driving  slower 
Is  a  habit  most  Americans  have  readily  ac- 
quired  in   the   past  few   months," 

Again,  thank  you  for  providing  me  with 
this  Information,  and  should  you  find  that 
I  can  he  of  assistance  to  you  In  the  future, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 

With  best  wishes, 
Slncei'erly, 

Thomas  J.  Mfskill, 

Gorenior. 

State  op  Michigan. 
Office  or  the  Governor. 

Lansing.  July  1. 197^ 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAR  Chuck:  Thank  you  for  yoiu-  letter  of 
June  12  regarding  S.  3566  which  would  in- 
definitely extend  the  65  mile  per  hour  speed 
limit  on  the  Nation's  highways. 

I  also  support  the  extension  of  the  65 
mph  speed  limit  for  the  reasons  you  men- 
tioned: the  savings  In  both  gasoline  con- 
sumption, and  more  Importantly.  In  human 
lives.  As  you  point  out,  the  energy  crisis  Is 
serious  and  is  not  likely  to  abate  for  some 
time  and  therefore  we  must  all  concentrate 
on  methods  of  reducing  energy  consumption. 
In  Michigan  we  continue  to  urge  individual 
citizens  to  conserve  energy,  including  strict 
adherence  to  the  55  mph  speed  limit.  The 
figures  available  to  us  Indicate  that  since 
the  Imposition  of  the  56  mph  speed  limit 
vte  have  realized  substantial  savings  of  gaso- 
line and,  of  coiuse,  there  Is  a  resulting  sav- 
ings in  gasoline  cost  incurred  by  the  individ- 
ual motorist. 

The  savings  In  human  life  are  also  im- 
pressive. The  accident.  Injury,  and  fatality 
figtu'es  for  Michigan  for  the  first  four  months 
of  1974  show  a  substantial  reduction  from 
the  same  time  period  in  1973.  Total  acci- 
dents were  reduced  by  12  percent,  from  112, 
306  to  98.624;  injuries  dropped  25  percent, 
from  51,621  to  38.454.  ^lost  Importantly,  the 
number  of  fatalities  dropped  from  644  to 
431 — a  drop  of  33  percent.  It  is  most  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  greatest  reduction 
was  In  the  number  of  fataUtles.  although  all 
three  safety  indicators  showed  a  decline. 

For  these  reasons,  I  shall  continue  to  sup- 
port the  55  mph  speed  limit.  Passage  of 
legislation  to  continue  this  speed  limit  can 
do  much  toward  reducing  the  carnage  on 
our  highways,  as  well  as  conserving  much- 
needed  fuel. 

Thank  you  again  for  communlcat  ing 
your  thoughts  to  me. 

Warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely-. 

William  O.  Milldcen 
Gorernor. 

State  or  Korth  Carolina. 

Governor's  OrriCE. 
Raleigh.  July  2.  1974. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
U  S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Chuck:  I  was  pleased  lo  receive  your 
letter  of  June  I2th  on  the  subject  of  energy 
conservation  and  your  Senate  BUI  to  extend 
tndeflntely  tlie  nationwide  65  mph  speed 
limit. 

This  matter  has  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussions between  personnel  of  our  Energy 
Division  In  the  Department  of  Military  and 
Veterans  Affairs  and  the  D^Mrtment  of 
Transportation.  All  agree  that  yotir  Idea  is  a 


sound  one  from  the  standpolnt-of  lives  which 
may  be  saved  and  the  reminder  that  there 
Is  an  energy  problem.  However,  in  traveUng 
over  the  highways  of  our  State,  we  note  that 
large  numbers  of  our  cuizcns  are  tending  to 
Increase  their  speeds  beyond  the  65  mph 
limit.  Unfortunately,  it  will  probably  require 
that  we  undergo  another  critical  situation, 
as  experienced  this  past  January  and  Febru- 
ary in  regards  to  the  gasoline  shortage,  to 
mipress  upon  the  public  that  the  problem 
Is  no\  a  temporary  aberration. 
Sincerely. 

James  E.  Hoishousfh.  Jr. 

State  or  Kansas, 
Ojticb  or  the  Governor. 
Topeka.  Kans..  July  2. 1974. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
US.  Senator  of  lllinot'i. 
Senate  Office  Bvildtng. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  alerting  me  to  legislation  you 
are  sponsoring  to  extend  indefinitely  the  55 
mph  speed  limit  on  Unit^ed  States  Highways. 

I  oertalnly  agree  with  the  need  for  safety 
measures  on  our  highways  to  reduce  acci- 
dents, and  the  need  for  energy  conservation 
measures.  In  Kansas,  we  have  taken  steps  to 
achieve  both  objectives.  I  know  that  your 
propo&al  to  extend  indefinitely  the  highway 
ma.xlmum  speed  has  been  developed  with  the 
best  of  lutentlons,  I  oppose  the  federal  gov- 
ernment dictating  to  the  states. 

Too  many  times.  It  seems  to  me,  the  fed- 
eral government  resorts  to  blackmail  In  at- 
temptmg  to  coerce  the  states  into  accepting 
legislation.  I  am  opposed  to  the  "gun  to  the 
head"  approach  used  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  force  the  states  to  pass  certain  leg- 
islation developed  in  the  Congress  for  all  50 
states  does  not  necessarily  fit  the  needs  of  all 
50  sutes:  what  is  good  legislation  for  New 
York  or  Massachusetts  Is  not  necessarily  good 
legislation  for  Nevada  or  Kansas. 

In  my  state,  our  problem  Is  distance.  Many 
persons  oppose  the  55  mph  speed  limit  here 
because  of  the  hardship  it  works  on  many 
persons  and  businesses. 

Conservation  and  safety  measures  are 
needed.  My  request  is  that  the  federml  gov- 
ernment and  the  Congress  allow  the  states 
to  develop  legislation  that  will  achieve  these 
goals  Vfitti  the  best  Interests  of  their  cltlzenii 
foremost  In  mind. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  this  opportu- 
nity to  comment  on  your  proposal  for  ex- 
tending indefinitely  the  55  mph  speed  limit. 

with  every  good  wish. 
Yours  sincerely. 

RoRERT  Docking, 
Gorcrjior  of  Kan^a 

TlU.  COMUONWEALTU 

OF  Massachusetts, 
Executive  Departuekt, 
Boston,  Mass..  July  8. 1974. 
Hun.  CtiARLLs  H.  Percy, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chuck:  Many  thanks  for  yoiu  letter 
and  legislation  concerning  the  55  mph  speed 
limit. 

Last  winter's  energy  crisis  taught  us  much. 
Perhaps  most  importantly,  we  learned  that 
our  energy  resources  are  finite  and  that  they 
must  be  conserved.  We  learned  that  we  m;i5t 
break  our  old,  wasteful  energy  h&blts.  And 
we  learned  thnt  if  we  are  ever  to  properly 
balance  the  energy  equation  of  supply  and 
demand,  we've  got  to  bold  consumption 
down. 

These  are  lessons  which  must  not  be  lor- 
gotten — whether  lines  at  filling  stations  are 
short  or  long.  Conservation  must  be  a  per- 
manent part  of  our  lives,  this  summer  and 
the  year-round. 

Driving  a  Uttle  slower  Is  a  vital  port  of 
that  effort.  The  highway  safety  benefits  of 
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the  55  mph  speed  Ibnlt.  which  you  so  prop- 
erly emphasize,  give  us  all  the  more  reasons 
to  hold  our  driving  speed  down.  I  certainly 
continue  to  support  this  effort  to  save  energy 
and  lives. 

Last  winter  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
did  a  magnificent  Job  of  conser\ing  energy. 
A-.  Governor.  I  will  make  every  effort  to  see 
'hnt  conservation  is  nn  es-sential  pnrt  of  this 
-i.!t?'5  energy  future. 

With  best  wishes 
Sincerely. 

Fnwris  W.  SABurNT- 

State  or  CAtrroRNiA. 

OoVERMOR'a   OFnCC, 

Sarramenta.  Calif..  July  10.  1974 
Hirr  chahi-es  H.  Percy 

Mt'mhcrs  of  the  Senate.  .Smntf  Office  Bmld- 
inij.  Waalilngton.  D.C. 
Deab  C»n:cK:  Thank  vou  for  your  letter 
concerning  the  53  mph  speed  limit,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opporttmlTy  to  give  yon 
my  comments  on  the  bill  S.  3558  you  have 
Introduced  with  Senators  Randolph.  Stafford, 
and  Welcker. 

In  a  recent  report  on  energy  ne?ds  for  the 
future,  our  Cnlifomia  Energv  Planning  Cotm* 
ell  stated: 

"While  economics  may  rertnre  demand  and 
the  importation  of  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts may  further  reduce  the  short -fall,  energy 
conservation  measures  will  continue  to  be 
necessary.  ...  A  complete  relaxation  of  en- 
ergy conservation  measures  must  be  avoided 
lest  we  do  to  ourselves  what  the  Arab  na- 
tions could  not." 

Califomla  motorists  nr?  iavnig  between  300 
mllUon  and  350  million  gnilonii  i  about  7  7 
million  barrels)  of  fuel  per  vear.  These  fig- 
ures confirm  the  estimate  of  7J  million  bar- 
rels a  year  nationally  that  \oii  quoted  in 
your  May  30  speecli.  Calilornlo  ufies  roughly 
lO^  of  the  nations  hlghwiir  fuel,  and  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  Calirornla  travel 
takes  place  on  urban  freeniiys  thi^n  would  be 
the  case  natlonoUy. 

Ciillfornia's  experience  Li  the  first  five 
months  of  1974  parallels  tl!»  nntion'a  expe- 
rience with  regird  to  traffic  fatalities. 

I  am  In  favor  of  holding  the  speed  llmii  ai 
55  mph  at  this  time  because  of  (U  energy 
conservation,  and  <3|  until  we  can  deter- 
mine to  what  degree  the  reduction  In  fatali- 
ties is  statistically  linked  to  the  speed  limit. 
Thank  you  again  for  your  thoughtful  let- 
ter. We  seem  to  be  in  general  agreement  on 
the  goals  to  be  accomplLshed. 
Sincerely. 

RnN,.*tn   RtacaX. 

Gorrrnpr, 

OFIiCK   or   THE    GoVEKNOa. 
Indianapolis.  Ind.,  Julj/  15,  t97 1 
Hon    Cbaslcs  H.  PmcT, 
V-S-  Senator. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Pfrct:  I  am  sorr>'  I  liave 
t>een  delayed  in  ansu-erlng  your  letter  con- 
cerning your  remarks  on  the  55  mile  per 
hour  speed  Umit.  I  read  with  great  interest 
your  remarks  which  were  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  May  30.  1974.  I  am 
an  advocate  of  retention  of  the  55  mile  per 
hour  speed  limit.  We  have,  even  before  the 
55  mile  per  hour  speed  limit  went  Into  ef- 
fect, called  attention  to  the  traffic  fatalities 
and  its  probable  relation  to  speed.  Obviously, 
many  other  factors  were  Involved  but  speed. 
I  believe,  has  proved  to  be  one  because  we 
hnve  In  Indiana  reduced  the  trafllc  fatali- 
ties  by  about  37  percent  in  the  last  year. 
Wc  are  saving  right  at  50  lives  per  month 
lu  Indiana  and  when  this  Is  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  for  approximately  every  i  that 
iH  killed  40  more  ere  Injured,  one  does  not 
have  to  study  long  to  see  the  savings  In 
.-iiTering.  property  damage,  medical  bills, 
iiuspital  bills  and   lesftened  insurance  costs 


to  say  nothmg  of  the  great  lessening  of  man- 
hours  of  work  lost.  We  are  trying  to  gather 
other  information  to  substantiate  our  ad- 
vocacy of  the  65  mile  per  boiu*  speed  limit. 
KUidest  personal  regards. 

Otis  R.  Bowcn,  M.D.. 

Gofer  nor - 

State  or  Florida. 

Jiilij  t6.  1974 
Hon  v>UAitt.iLt)  H.  pEBCV. 
US.  Scnutor. 
Wa:ihington.  D.C. 

DeAr  Senatob  Pcbcy  Tliar.k  you  for  yonr 
re<.eni  letter  relathig  to  Senate  Bill  355e  to 
extend  indeflnllely  the  55  miles  per  hour 
^pi-'Bt*  limit  on  the  Nation's  highways.  Your 
attached  comments  supporting  the  provi- 
sions oi  this  bill  are  most  interesting  and 
informative. 

Reports  here  In  Florida  and  throughout 
ihe  Narion  have  proven  beyond  doubt  that 
the  reduced  speed  limit  on  our  Nation's  high- 
ways has  been  a  significant  factor  in  reducing 
the  traffic  deaths  and  incapacitating  injuries. 
As  you  know.  Florida  was  oi.  of  the  first 
statea  to  reduce  its  hlghwa-  speed  limit  to  55 
miles  per  hour  in  view  of  the  energy  crisis. 
The  results  not  only  showed  a  reduction  in 
ejiergy  consumption,  but  conservation  of  a 
more  precious  commodity — human  lives. 
Tukj.'ig  these  facts  into  consideration,  it 
would  be  our  desire  to  Pee  a  retention  of  the 
55  miles  ppr  hour  speed  limit  for  an  In- 
deui  i:e  period  of  time 

Wu'i  (lind  regards. 

Rci'riN  A^KEW. 

Gorcr»or 

State  of  New  Vork. 
ExEcuTtvE  Chamber. 
Albatiy.Jnhf  17  1974 
H       .  CHVRtl^  H.  Pebct. 
;    Hu/.'  Office  Building, 
V.'axHiiipton.  D.C. 

Dear  Chvck:  Thank  you  for  your  recent 
lettt-r  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Congressional 
Re.'ord  for  May  30ch  concerning  energy  con- 
servation, particularly  as  it  related  to  S. 
:J556 

Vour  thoughts  and  comments  on  the  con- 
tinuing need  for  both  the  public  and  prl- 
v.ite  sectors  to  maintain  the  energy  prac- 
tices developed  over  the  last  several  months 
are  indeed  well  taken.  I  agree  that  It  is  most 
Impcrtaat  ro  ensure  that  the  "crisis"  situa- 
tion of  last  winter  is  never  again  allowed 
to  develop  and  that  our  future  needs  wtU  al- 
v.^,^  be  met.  I  am.  therefore,  pleased  to  note 
the  federal  government's  actions  to  assure 
that  our  national  energy  goals  are  reoched 
and  ihut  such  actions  are  predicated  on  a 
clow  and  coordinated  orklng  relationship 
with  -tate  governments.  Vou  may  be  assured 
of  New  York's  continued  cooperation  in  de- 
veloping and  Implementing  needed  policies 
and  programs  In  this  area. 

In  view  of  the  uncertamty  concerning  the 
fuel  supply.  I  believe  It  would  be  prudent 
for  Congress  to  extend  the  65-mile-per-hour 
speed  limit.  I  would  favor  a  definite  time 
extension  rather  than  an  Indefinite  exten- 
sion so  that  positive  action  by  the  Congress 
would  be  required  at  the  end  of  the  exten- 
.sion  period.  A  reappraisal  of  both  the  fuel  and 
safety  experience  should  then  clearly  Indicate 
whether  further  extension  would  be  In  the 
national  Interest. 
Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Malcolm  Wilson . 

Executive  Ottice, 
Statt  or  Mtssotmi. 
Jefferson  City,  July  17, 1974. 
Hon.  Cmable-s  H.  Pebct, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DX!. 

Oeab  Chuck  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
June  12.  1974.  Please  excuse  my  belated  reply 


pertainUig  to  Senate  Bill  3556  and  the  In- 
definite extension  of  the  55  mlle-per-bour 
speed  limit  on  the  nation's  highways.  I  have 
been  evaluating  the  effects  of  the  55  mile- 
per-hour  speed  limit  In  Missouri  and  have 
worked  with  state  agencies  to  determine  its 
impact. 

Our  review  indicates  that  the  experience  iix 
Missouri  on  the  55  mUe-per-bour  speed  lim- 
it to  date  has  been  most  favorable.  Traffic 
fatalities  and  accidents  have  been  signifi- 
cantly reduced,  and  there  has  been  a  redttc- 
tlon  lu  the  over-all  usage  of  motor  fuel.  How- 
ever, we  will  continue  to  monitor  this 
situation  as  results  are  obtained  through  the 
summer  and  into  the  fall. 

Ai   this  point.  I  favor  continuing  the  65 
nUle-per-hour  speed  limit.  btU  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  analyze  the   impact  of  the  energy 
problems  on  the  citizens  of  Missouri. 
Sincerely, 

Christopheh  S.  Bond. 

Governor. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
primao'  objections  which  have  been 
raised  during  the  25  years  since  the 
Genocide  Convention  was  first  submitted 
to  the  Senate  have  concerned  constitu- 
tional and  other  legal  points. 

Over  the  years,  however,  these  objec- 
tions have  gradually  subsided  as  It  be- 
came apparent  that  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention in  no  way  challenges  or  violates 
the  Constitution  or  any  Federal  laws.  As 
Supreme  Court  Justice  William  Rehn- 
quist  said  when  he  was  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General: 

Twenty  years  ago  Solicitor  CJeneral  Perl- 
man  provided  a  detailed  and  scholarly  state- 
ment to  a  subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  the  constitutional  and 
other  legal  questions  surrounding  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  In  1950  some  of  the  ques- 
tions concerning  Federal  Jurisdiction  and 
the  treaty  power  were  considered  somewhat 
novel.  However,  developments  in  the  Inter- 
vening years — the  extensive  use  of  the  treaty 
power  and  the  growth  of  Federal  criminal 
Jurisdiction— have,  it  seems.  Illuminated 
both  these  areas  to  the  point  where  I  believe 
I  can  safely  say  that  the  questions  before 
the  Committee  and  the  Senate  ore  more 
matters  of  policy  than  que.'^tlons  of  legal 
power. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  onl.v  matter  of 
policy  left  is  whether  or  not  we  want  to 
oppose  genocide  as  strongly  and  as  offi- 
cially as  the  United  Nations  Convention 
does.  I  can  see  many  benefits  in  this  posi- 
tion in  terms  of  enhanced  prestige 
abroad,  and  no  drawbacks.  Mr.  Piesident. 
I  again  call  for  the  immediate  ratifica- 
tion of  this  convention. 


NEITHER  BORROWER  NOR  LENDER 
BE— CAN  AMERICA  TURN  CLOCK 
BACK? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
Wisconsin's  loss  was  Arizona's  gain  when 
Mr.  Loyal  Meek  left  Milwaukee  about  a 
year  ago  to  become  editor  of  the  Phoenix 
Gazette.  I  say  this  not  only  because  I 
have  known  of  Mr.  Meek  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  but  because  he  has  a 
knack  of  placing  tWngs  in  their  proper 
perspective.  For  example,  recently  he  in- 
formed the  readers  of  the  Gazette— and 
very  graphically— on  just  how  this  coun- 
try has  changed  in  recent  years.  He  did 
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it  by  diawlng  a  picture  of  how  shocked 
liis  parents  would  be  if  they  could  see 
how  we  "live  it  up*'  today. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  more  articles 
like  the  one  Mr.  Meek  wrote  for  the  read- 
ers of  the  Phoenix  Gazette.  We  need  a 
great  deal  more  wisdom  in  the  handling 
of  otu*  everj'day  problems. 

Becau.se  of  its  great  importance  to  the 
Members  of  this  body,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Mr.  Meek's  article  en- 
titled "  'Neither  Borrower  Nor  Lender 
Be* — Can  America  Turn  Clock  Back?" 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v;as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"Nkither  Borrowls  Nor  Lender  Be" — Cam 

AAiuticA  Turn  Clock  Back? 

(By  Loyal  Meek) 

My  parents,  God  rest  their  souls,  would  be 

allocked  out  of  their  shoes  if  they  could  see 

how  we  live  It  up  today. 

How  m\ich  people  are  paying  for  their 
houses,  their  fotKl,  their  clothing,  their 
pleasures. 

How  deep  they  are  plunging  into  debt,  not 
only  for  necessities,  but  for  luxuries,  such  as 
a  second  car,  a  boat,  a  vacation,  a  swimming 
hole  in  the  back  jurd. 

They  would  be  shocked,  it  should  al.-jO  bo 
noted,  by  the  other  side  of  the  ledger. 
By  how  much  money  people  make  per  hour. 
By  learning  that  what  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  very  comfortable  annual  In- 
come for  a  family  in  their  day  u  now  re- 
garded as  a  poverty  level  income. 

Jly  reincarnated  parents  would  also  be 
mightily  Impressed  to  be  shown  through  a 
(Chopping  center.  The  choice  of  things  to  buy 
would,  I'm  sure,  bedazzle  them.  Likewise  the 
ease  of  ptxrchaslng  anything  a  body  could 
ever  want — simply  with  a  small  plastic 
card — would  fill  them  with  wonderment. 

Given  time  to  recover  from  such  initial 
shocks,  my  parents  might  begin  to  ask  for 
eKplanatlons.  at  which  point  their  surviving 
offspring  would  like  hnd  the  going  tough. 

To  begin  nlth,  how  to  explain  that  this 
country — which,  to  them,  would  appear  to  be 
made  up  of  swarms  of  shoppers  partaking  of 
the  abimdance  around  the  clock  and  twice 
on  Sunday — Is  In  sort  of  a  recession? 

A  recession,  one  would  have  to  explain,  is. 
well,  like  the  first  stages  of  what  In  your 
day  was  called  a  depressloii — you  know,  hard 
times. 

A  resurrected  Mom  and  D.id.  seeing  the 
manifestations  of  wealth  all  around  us, 
would  probably — I  can  almo.st  see  them 
now — shake  their  heads  in  bewilderment. 

"You  see."  one  might  stumble  on  in  trying 
to  explain  things,  "o\ir  economy  is  trapped 
In  this  thing  called  inflation.  You  rememi^er. 
like  when  ravaged  Germany  In  the  Tv.-entles. 
only  oxtrs  is  not  that  bad — yet." 

Washington,  one  might  so  on  to  explain.  Is 
to  blame.  The  government  has  for  years  on 
end  been  spending  more  than  it  takes  in — 
and  you  wouldn't  believe  how  much  the  tax 
collectoi-s  take  In,  move  than  most  folk's 
total  income   hi   your  day. 

Anyway,  to  make  up  for  thc^ie  dtftclts,  the 
federal  government  slmpl?  prints  more 
money,  which  keep  gfjtting  to  be  worth  less 
and  les9. 

Of  course,  getting  deeper  into  this  explana- 
tion, the  majority  of  the  people  have  con- 
sLstently  voted  for  these  deficit  spenders. 
Be.sldes.  the  people  themselves  have  been  no 
slouches  at  going  Into  debt. 

America's  total  debt,  would  yon  believe, 
IS  now  about  $2.5  trillion,  of  which  81.1  tril- 
lion Is  owed  by  corporations,  some  SS21  bil- 
lion by  individuals  and  »593  billion  by  gov- 
ernment. 

Along  nbnut  here  In  the  explanation,  I 
imagine.  Mom  would  a«k  what  ever  happen- 


ed to  the  advice:  neither  a  borrower,  nor  a 
lender  be. 

Dead,  I'd  have  to  answer,  almost  ns  long 
i>s  you.  The  thrift  ethic  has  been  burled  bv 
the  "fly  now,  pay  later"  ethic— epitomized  by 
those  wonderful  little  plastic  cards  that  let 
yon  buy  so  easily  whatever  you  desire  and 
for  which  yon  can  keep  putting  ofT  paying 
most  of  the  cost,  so  1  mg  as  you  keep  meet- 
ing ihc  18  per  cent  interest  on  the  balance 
due. 

As  I  said.  I'd  then  have  to  tell  my  parent^;, 
v.eTe  trapped  in  tlUs  Inflation  thhig.  and 
:!obody  seems  to  know  how  to  get  tis  out — to 
Slop  our  slide  down  this  increasingly  steeper 
and  sllpperyer  slope. 

If  you  have  any  Ideas,  I'd  say  to  them,  my 
generation  would  certainly  like  to  hear  them. 
My  long-deceased  parents,  I  rather  im- 
agine, could  only  shake  theU-  heads  some 
more.  In  disbelief  at  what  has  come  to  pass 
in  their  and  our  America  the  Beautiful— so 
materially  rich  and  yet  so  poor  and  conf\t.sed 
in  sph-it. 

If  they  would  respond  at  all.  It  would  prob- 
-.iijly  be  to  repeat  those  things  they  told  us 
iji  the  long  ago  when  we  were  trying  to 
scrounge  a  nickel  for  all  the  root  beer  we 
could  drink.  Such  as: 

"Money  doesn't  grow  on  trc?s: 
"Waste  not,  want  not. 
■  A  penny  saved  Is  a  penny  earned." 
If  we  all  had  only  heeded  such  words  of 
wisdom.  But  It's  too  late  now.  Or  Is  it? 

Or  maybe  my  parents  might  s«y  that 
'u  them  it  looks  as  though  've  muar  be  spoiled 
>3V  prosperity. 

In  spile  of  what  your  figures  (liiey  weren't 
Morshipped  as  statistics  in  their  day)  show. 
they  might  fcay,  you  all  appear  to  tis  to  be 
inigaty  well  off. 

If  you  are  in  a  mess.  I  cju>  almost  lieor 
i.iem  ronoludc.  Ihe  only  way  out  Is  to  do  it 
youri^elf — don't  expect  the  government  thai 
you  blame  for  getting  you  Uiio  it  to  get  you 
out  of  It — in  other  words,  practicing  self- 
dlsciplme  and  buckling  down  to  work! 

How  about  that?  To  think  that  my  de- 
p.irtod  p.irents  would  hit  us  with  q  jour- 
l-_'i  -er  W'Td. 


RALPH  NADER:  WAS  HE 
MISREPRESENTED? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mi*.  President,  I  received 
a  remarkable  letter  from  Mr.  Ralph  Na- 
der earUer  this  week,  a  letter  in  which 
he  asked  me  to  make  a  public  statement 
concerning  a  remark  that  I  made  July  22 
during  a  discussion  of  the  Con.'^umer  Pi  o- 
tection  Agency  bill  with  the  distinsuL-ihed 
senior  Senator  fiom  Coimecticut  iMr. 
RiBicoFp*  on  the  NBC-TV  "Today 
Siiow." 

I  shall  be  glad  to  give  Mr.  Nader  liis 
due. 

In  his  leller  to  me.  a  copy  of  which  I 
shall  append  to  these  remarks.  Mi*.  Na- 
der, first,  accuses  me  of  an  "unconscion- 
able distortion"  and  "misrepresentations" 
of  his  views,  and,  second,  he  finds  it  "in- 
conceivable" that  I  should  be  unfamiliar 
with  his  thinking  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Nader,  third,  also  comments  dis- 
paragingly upon  a  memorandum  from 
my  office  which  he  managed  to  get  his 
hands  on  without  understanding  its  pur- 
pose or  content. 

As  to  Ml*.  Nader's  fiist  concern,  he 
tliai-ges  me  as  follows: 

(Y)ou  stated  that  I  have  denounced  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  (CPA)  bill  as  a 
"consumer  fraud."  •  •  •  The  remarks  to 
which  you  refer  were  made  at  least  two  years 
ago  and  were  directed  at  the  .^lorply  weak- 
ened bin  which  passed  the  Hou^  of  Repre- 
sentatii-ep  In  October  1971- 


I  iiave  secured  a  copy  of  the  transcript 
of  the  TV  show  discussion  in  question, 
and  will  also  append  that  to  these  re- 
marks. 

But  let  me  quote  here  from  my  com- 
ments wiiich  Mr.  Nader  alleges  Pi-e  "un- 
conscionable" because,  according  to  him. 
I  stated  that  he  oppcsed  thi.s  current  bill 
now  before  us  in  1374.  Quoting  from  the 
transcript: 

Senator  Riatcoii.  ■  •  •  And.  of  conr;^*.', 
Ralph  Nader,  the  gieatest  consumer  advocsie 
that  this  Nation  has.  says  it's  (S.  707)  the 
most  Important  conMimcr'«  oill  that's  ever 
been  before  Congress. 

Senator  Alien.  I'm  {;I&d  you  mcnriomd 
Ralph  Nader  because  just  in  I97I,  he  di-- 
nounred  that  consumer  protection  blU  as  a 
fraud  on  consHmers.  And  it  hasn't  been 
pointed  out  how  this  Is  going  to  improve 
Things.  Mr.  Nader  snj's  that  the  Conhnmer 
Advocacy  Agency,  and  that's  what  thU  would 
be,  is  the  way  to  reform  the  Government  ap- 
paj-atus  and  to  revolutionize  Government. 
Those  are  his  words.  Well  I  don't  w.tnt  to  re- 
form Government  along  the  lines  suggested 
t)y  Mr.  Nader,  adding  bureaucracy  to  an  n!- 
rci^dy  overc-lzed  Federal  bureancrncy. 

Two  things  are  obvious  from  readius 
the  transcript  and  comparing  it  witii  Mr. 
Nader's  chaises.  The  first  is  thnt  he  was 
wrong.  I  clearly  distinguished  between 
the  two  CPA  bills,  and  the  second  is  tliat 
Mr.  Nader  does  not  challenKe  my  quolii- 
tion  of  liim  as  .saying  that  this  bill  is  in- 
tended to  reform  and  revolution)?^  the 
Guvernment — statements  which  ai-e  on 
ihr  public  record. 

Another  fui-ther  observation  may  al^^T 
be  niAde.  Many  of  the  proponents  of  S. 
707  Imve  been  fond  of  stating  that  this 
bill — this  bill — has  been  before  Congress 
for  5  or  6  yeai-s.  that  this  bill — this  bill- 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  74  to  4 
in  1970.  that  this  bill  passed  the  House  in 
1971  by  a  vote  of  344  to  44.  and  that 
ihih  bill  passed  the  House  again  last  year 
bv  a  large  margin. 

Of  course,  none  of  the  bills  are  the 
R-nne.  Indeed,  the  Senate  Goveinmcnl 
Operations  Committee  majoiity  report 
on  the  1972  bin  specifically  disavowed 
the  1970  bill  vhich  passed  this  body. 

Let  me  give  yovi  a  i-ecent  exi^mple  of 
such  a  misrepresentation  by  someone  in 
a  position  to  know  better.  Re/emng  to 
S.  707,  this  person  stated: 

In  1970.  the  Senate  passed  thi»  bill  bv  tnc 
lopsided  vote  of  74  to  4.  *  •  Earlier  in  xxw 
session  (Of  this  Congres!"!  the  House  pai.-.-d 
Ihe  CPA  bill  by  a  three-to-one  margin. 

The  pei*son  who  mnde  tho::e  niisi-epre- 
sentations  is  none  other  than  Ralph 
Nader,  in  his  syndicated  colmnn  of  June 
9.  1974,  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Staj'-News,  in  which  he  attacked 
Senator  Sam  Ebvin  nnd  others  as  "radi- 
cal i*eactionaries"  who  dai*ed  to  disagree 
with  him. 

Thus  we  see,  when  it  suits  ihcm.  M'- 
Nader  and  other  proponents  of  S.  707 
will  state  or  imply  that  it  is  identical  to 
other,  different  bills  which  must  be  con- 
sidered on  their  owti  merits,  or  lack  of 
them,  as  would  be  a  more  appropriate 
characterization. 

Now.  let  me  tun;  lo  Mi.  Nader's  second 
problem,  as  to  its  being  inconceivable 
that  I  should  not  know  liis  views  on  the 
CPA.  Perhaps  I  should  first  note  that  I 
find  it  inconceivRble  that  Mr.  Nader  doe.~ 
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not  know  my  vievs.  seconds  after  hcnr- 
ing  them  on  national  television. 

However,  there  is  a  very  good  reason 
[or  my  not  knowing  Mr.  Nader's  views  on 
tills  bill.  Mr.  Nader  rcfii'sed  to  pei-sonally 
appear  and  testify  before  our  subcom- 
mittee on  this  bill  even  though  specifl- 
rally  invited  and  even  though— Mr.  Na- 
der considers  this  bill  to  ba  the  most  im- 
Ijortnnt  coasumer  Icgiilallon  ever  to 
c  )me  before  Conircs.'s. 

I  was  verj-  dLsappolnted  nhen  we 
learned  that  Mr.  Nader  had  refused  to 
appear  before  us.  as  I  \va.«  looking  for- 
ward to  a.'sking  Wni  the  same  tough  ques- 
tions which  were  mit  to  businessmen. 
Egency  spokesmen,  con.siimer  advocate-; 
.ind  other  public  i\1tnesses,  who  re- 
sponded— often  with  .eluctance— to  in- 
vitations to  appear  before  us. 

Instead,  Mr.  Nader  saw  fit  to  send  us 
.T  short  letter  declining  the  subcommltee 
inWtation  and  making  several  comments 
on  the  bill,  one  of  which  was  to  ui-ge  us 
not  to  put  any  special  Interest  exemp- 
tions in  Uie  bill— such  as  the  ones  for  big 
labor  and  for  broadcasters— which  were 
later  added  to  the  bill  and  of  which  Mr 
Nader,  evidently,  is  imaware.  judging 
from  his  unqualiHed  support  of  the  bill 
and.  more  important,  his  fallme  to  criti- 
cize these  exemptions  when  they  emerged 
from  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  Nader's  third  concern,  sis  you  vill 
■see  from  his  letter,  has  to  do  with  a 
memorandum,  and  cleinlv  a  memoran- 
dum, from  my  office  He  says  that  it  is 
"being  handed  out  by  your  staff  to  sum- 
mer Interns  working  in  Washington." 

Of  cotn-sc.  there  is  nothine  in  this 
memorandum  that  Ls  cither  embarrass- 
ing or  inaccurate,  but  standing  by  itself 
without  explanation  could  possibly  con- 
fuse someone.  I  suppose,  especially  some- 
one with  Mr.  Nader's  perceptive  abilities. 
The  memorandum  is  an  outline  In- 
tended for  my  personal  iii5c  in  debates  on 
the  bill,  including  my  TV  discussion  with 
Senator  Ribicoff.  It  was  typed  from  my 
handwritten  notes  to  myself  and  is  in 
memorandum  form. 

Among  other  ihines.  the  memorandum 
relates  to  the  fact  that  in  1972  Mr.  Na- 
der and  Congressman  Benjamin  Rosen- 
iHAt  were  adamantly  opposed  to  the  bill 
which  hod  passed  the  Hou.se  tlie  previous 
year.  Mr.  Nader,  as  lie  acknowledges 
called  it  a  fraud,  and  Mr.  Rosenthal 
after  attempting  lo  kill  the  bill  on  the 
House  floor,  voted  against  it 

In  any  eient.  Mj-.  Nader  is  again  in 
error.  Tlie  simple  truth  of  the  matter  Is 
that  the  memorandum  wss  not  and  is 
not.  being  handed  out  by  my  staff  to 
summer  interns  as  Mr.  Nader  categori- 
cally states  in  his  letter. 

The  memorandum  was  given  on;  by 
me  personally  to  a  group  of  summer  in- 
teras  wlio  called  by  my  office  a  few  days 
ago  to  discuss  S.  707.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  these  interns  are  employed  this 
summer  by  Mis.  Vii-ginia  H.  Knaucr  the 
rTesldenfs  Consumer  Adviser. 

Not  that  it  makes  any  difference  or 
comes  as  a  surprise.  I  think  it  should 
also  be  noted  that  tlie  memorandum 
found  its  way  from  Mrs.  Knauer's  office 
to  the  office  of  Mr.  Nader.  Presumably, 
there  is  quite  an  extensive  exchange  of 
laiwrwork  and  views  between  these  two 
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offices,  even  though  the  administration 
is  publicly  opposed  to  this  bill. 

By  the  way.  this  1971  Hou.se-pa.s.sed 
bill,  which  Mr.  Nader  coasldered  a  fraud 
on  the  consumer,  is  the  only  bill  which 
Uie  American  Bar  Association  specifi- 
cally endorsed— I  repeat— the  onlv  such 
bill  that  the  ABA  endoi-sed. 

An.vway.  in  this  memorandmn.  I  noted 
that  opponents  of  a  CPA  bill  in  the  last 
Congress  apparently  did  Mr.  Nader.  Mi-. 
Rosenthal,  and  consumers  a  sei-vice  in 
defeating  the  bill. 

If  you  v.ill  recall  what  happened  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress  when  it  became 
clear  that  the  Senate  bill  would  never 
pais,  and  that  the  administration  was 
opposed  to  that  blU.  one  of  the  leading 
proponents  of  a  CPA.  the  senior  Senator 
irom  HUnois  iMi-.  Percv  made  valiant 
elforts  to  set  Senate  and  White  House 
agreement  on  the  House  bill  which  both 
Mr.  Nader  and  I  considered  a  fraud. 

-Mr.  President.  I  shall  also  include  Uie 
memorandum  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  so  that  all  mav 
read  and  digest  its  contents. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  now  responded 
m  public  to  Mr.  Nader,  as  he  requested, 
I  now  ask  him  to  respond,  perhaps  with 
an  apology,  at  least  with  a  public  recog- 
nition that  he  nilsrepre.sented  the  facts 
concerning  the  CPA  blU  and  my  com- 
aieiiLs  and  obserrations  in  connection 
1  herewith. 

I  ask  tuianiinous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter I  received  from  Mr.  Nader,  the  tran- 
script of  the  NBC  Today  Show,  and  the 
I '..■inorandum  be  printed  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material' 
K  as  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Washisctok.  D.C.  Jttly  '»3    ia74 
Si'imtor  Jamis  "B.  Ailfk.  '    '  " 

U.S.  Senate, 
'Xa^'ilngton.  D.C. 

Dew  Senatoj  Allen:  Tliis  mornUig  on  (lie 
.>  DC-TV  To<l«y  show,  you  stat«l  that  I  hai-e 
denounced  the  Conaiuner  Protection  Agency 
I  CPA  I  bill  a.s  a  "consumer  fraud".  It  19  m- 
concelrable  to  me  that  someone  ns  closely 
asHoclaied  With  the  struggle  to  defeat  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  legislation  as  you 
liaie  Ijeen  would  be  im/amillar  with  my  views 
un  thin  subject.  Since  my  support  of  S.  707  Is 
luMy  l:aov\,Ti  to  you.  It  can  oaly  be  assumed 
tluit  your  statement  was  au  uncousclonable 
dlsf^rtton  or  my  vlew^s. 

A  document  being  handed  out  by  your 
-imr  to  summer  interns  worltlng  In  Wash- 
li.slon  hns  also  come  to  my  attention.  Amon" 
</Clier  serious  mLsstatements  about  CPA  the 
tollowlug  paragraph  appears:  "In  1972.  when 
CPA  died  lu  isle  I  Senate,  npparenlly  op- 
posltlou  thluUiig  was  similar  to  Ralph  Na- 
ders because  he  denounced  (slcl  bUl  as 
(«lci  consumer  fraud  on  consumers  and 
consumer  advocate  Rosenthal  m  (sic)  House 
voted  against  the  bill,  so  apparently  op- 
poneiits  in  1972  performed  (sic)  service  for 
Nader,  Rosenthal  and  consimiers  In  defeat- 
ing (sic)  bUl.  It  has  not  been  pointed  out 
t.)  we  ho*  (slc)  present  bill  Improves  on 
i-ici  1972  bill." 

The  remarks  to  which  you  refer  «ere  mode 
a',  lea-t  two  years  ago  and  were  directed  at 
tiie  sharply  weakened  bill  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  m  October  1971. 
Thar,  bill  differed  substantially  both  from  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  this  year  (HJl. 
131831  and  from  the  bin  currently  being 
debnted  by  the  Senate  (S.  707).  Your  ap- 
parent unawareness  of  these  differences 
shoiUd  :.o  longer  ser\-e  as  the  basis  for  yoiir 
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mlsreprecenlatloos  of  my  posluon  on  the 
creation  of  a  Tlabts  CPA. 

In  view  of  these  facts.  I  would  expect  you 
in  the  Interests  of  accurate  representation 
to  offer  the  proper  public  corrections. 
Sincerely. 

Ralth  Kadcb. 


Juhj  25,  197 U 
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An    rM:i:..n.^v   V.'IIH   SENAlnitS  RiBICOtT   AND 

Allen 

Jjw  Habt.^  Impeachment  is  not  the  only 
Item  on  the  agenda  lor  the  Cougress  this 
week.  The  Seuste  will  be  taking  up  a  bill 
that  would  set  \ip  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  a  bill  that  is  caught  now  in  a  cross- 
fire between  consumer  orgatilzations  and 
business  mtoreats,  not  to  mention  lacing  ii 
pro'.>abIe  filibuster. 

We  want  to  talk  about  thLs  now  with  Sen- 
ator Abraham  Blblcoff.  a  Democrat  of  Con- 
necticut, the  author  of  the  bill,  and  one  of 
Its  major  opponents,  Senator  James  B.  Allen, 
Democrat  or  Alabnma.  They  are  In  oxir  W.'i»;i- 
Ington  studio  now  with  Today  Washington 
editor  BUl  Monroe. 

BU.L  Monroe.  Senator  Blblcoff.  the  con- 
sumer agency  that  you  propose  would  not 
serve  .is  a  regulatory  agency,  but  would  be  a 
spokesman  for  consumers.  Would  you  give 
us  an  example  of  how  It  would  work? 

Senator  Asraham  Ribicotf.  Tlutt  is  correct. 
WeU.  IX  you  had  the  CAB  raislug  the  price  of 
air  travel,  they  could  come  in  and  object  t3 
It.  If  you  had  the  Food  and  Drug  Admiulstrji- 
tlon  doing  something  on  unsafe  food  or 
drugs,  they  could  come  In  and  be  an  advocate 
to  present  the  other  point  of  view.  Or  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  raising  gas  and 
electricity  rates,  they  could  come  in  and  talk 
nbout  the  position  of  the  consumer. 

Monroe,  Sort  of  be  a  lawyer  or  a  lob'jjUt 
for  consumers  before  government  agencies. 
Senator  Ribicofp.  That  la  right.  It  would 
be  the  advocate  for  the  consumer  to  present 
the  consTimcr's  position.  Today,  there  Is  no 
cnn.?iimer  position,  and  we  find  In  our 
studies  that  the  consumer  Is  overweighted 
by  lOO-to-1  by  business  interests. 

flIONaoE.  Senator  Allen,  you  feel  this  bill 
uould  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Senator  James  Allen.  Of  coiurse  I  do.  What 
I  believe  the  consumer  needs  protection  from 
is  inflation,  and  this  bill  would  just  work  at 
cross-purposes  to  that  because  It  would  set 
up  ft  vast  new  bureaucracy.  And  I  might 
point  out  that  there  are  32  Senate  sponaors 
of  this  legislation,  not  a  single  conservative 
among  that  number,  not  but  one  Southern 
senator  as  one  of  the  co-sponsors.  These  co- 
sponsors,  by  and  large,  are  the  big  spenders 
In  the  Senate,  the  senators  who  want  to  see 
more  big  go'ernnient.  moic  regulation  of  our 
daily  lives. 

And  I'm  glad  that  Senator  Ribicoff  says 
that  Us  not  a  regulatory  agency.  It  will  not 
help  the  consumer  back  In  Alabama  that 
has  problems  with  his  radio  or  his  Icebox 
or  his  aluminum  siding  or  his  automobile. 
Its  an  agency  that  would  seek  to  force  its 
views  of  what  the  consumer  wants,  and  how 
it  woxild  find  out.  nobody  knows  because 
there's  no  Input  by  the  consumers  Into  the 
CPA.  The  CPA.  the  admlnUti-ator,  would 
have  the  sole  right  to  decide  whnfs  best 
for  the  consumers. 

So  this  vast  new  bureaucracy,  spending 
millioiis  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
every  year.  In  order  to  do  the  work  thafa 
already  provided  for  by  existing  government 
agencies,  certainly  is  not  In  the  public  In- 
terest, in  mv  Judgment. 

Senator  RiBicorr.  I  say  this.  BUl.  This  vast 
bureaucracy  that  my  friend  Senator  Alien 
talks  about  Is  an  agency  of  about  250  peo- 
ple, »is  million.  The  Commerce  Department 
has  a  budget  60  times  that.  The— 15  of  tha 
biggest  corporations— 17 — spend  $15  mllllOQ 
Jusr  on  legal  fees  alone. 

So.  you  can't  talk  about  a  vast  bureau- 
cracy. It's  a  small  organization.  VlrifinU 
Kr.iiuer  is  for  It.  31  governors  .  .  . 


Monroe.  The  President's  con.-sumer  adviser. 
Senator  Ribicoff.  Consumers  [sic;  adviser 
i:  lor  it,  TI»irty-one  ^ovcniorti  are  for  \x. 
The  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  are 
for  U.  The  United  States  Conference  of  At- 
torneys General.  Some  10  organlzAttons  are 
for  it.  And.  of  course,  Ralph  Nader,  the  great- 
fit  couKumer  advocate  that  thli;  nation  has. 
'■■is  It's  the  most  important  consumer's  bill 
t'.ai's  ever  been  before  the  Congress. 
MoNHoE.  Senator  . . , 

Senator  Allen.  I'm  glad  you  memloned 
Uiilph  Nader  because  Just  in  1971.  he  de- 
nounced that  consumer  protection  bill  as  a 
fniucl  on  consumers-  And  It  hasn't  been 
IKJiuled  out  how  this  Is  going  to  improve 
tilings.  Mr.  Nader  says  that  the  consumer 
ndvocacy  agency,  and  that's  what  this  would 
lie.  Is  the  way  to  reform  the  goverrunent 
appotftius  and  to  revolutionize  government. 
Those  are  his  words. 

Well.  I  don't  want  to  reform  {;f'^''nuneiit 
ftlong  the  lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Na^er  add- 
ing bureaucracy  to  an  already  oversi.'cd  fed- 
eral bnreaticracy. 
Monroe.  Senator  ,  .  . 

Senator  Allen.  I  feel  wc  need  to  cut  down 
on  the  bureaucracy,  rather  tha?i  add  to  it. 
Monroe.  Scn.itor  Allen,  what  about  the 
theory  that  buslne.=smen  have  their  lobbies 
in  Washington,  well-paid*  They're  prettv 
well  fixed  for  spokesman  in  Washington,  but 
couiumers  are  not  as  well  fixed,  7herefore, 
a  government  agency,  speaking  -for  consum- 
ers, would  help  balance  things. 

Senator  Allen.  Well,  this  agency  would 
have  far  more  power  than  any  other  agency 
in  government.  It  would  seek  to  force  Its 
will  on  all  of  government  activity. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  one  of  the 
senate  spon-wrs  just  the  other  dav,  hi  a 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor,  saying  that  one 
function  it  would  do  would  be  to  go  before 
tlie  Federal  Tariff  Commission  and  advocate 
lower  tariffs  on  shoes  In  order  that  we  could 
get  the  cheap  Imports  of  shoes  into  this 
country.  Well.  I'm  surprised  that  Senator 
Hlbtcoff,  with  a  sick  shoe  Industry  Uiere  m 
New  England,  would  advocate  .something  that 
would  encoiu-age  the  Import  of  shoes. 

We  have  the  situation — we'd  have  the  same 
situation  Bill,  on  steel  and  textiles  in  my 
home  state  of  Alabama.  We  have  voluntary 
Imports  of  textiles,  but  these  foreign  steel 
mills  can  lay  steel  prodttcts  down  in  ray 
home  town  of  Gadsden  cheaper  than  they 
can  be  produced  In  otir  own  steel  mills. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  That  Isn't  qxiiteso.  Bill. 
I  mean  what  you  have  .  ,  . 
Senator  Allen.  Well,  where  is  it  \irong? 
Senator  Ribicoff.  The  consmner  advocate 
comes  in  where  there's  a  clear-cut  consum- 
ers  Interest.  Where  there's  a  question  of 
two  sides,  he  presents  both  sides  of  the 
finestlon  and  allows  the  agemv  to  malLe 
the  choice. 

But  the  basic  purpose  cf  tlie  coii'iumer 
advocacy  la  to  present  the  facis,  which  the 
agency  depends  generallv  now— the  Federal 
Power  Conimisslon,  the  Fedeml  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  PDA — on  the  lobbyists  for  big 
business  and  industry,  without  the  con- 
Kiimers  coming  In  and  bringing  the  facts. 

Well,  the  average  consumer  doesn't  have 
the  money,  he  doesn't  have  the  knowledge  to 
come  before  these  great  bureaucratic  agen- 
cies and  do  the  Job.  So  what  you  have  here  is 
the  time  has  come  to  have  a  spokesman  for 
the  consumer,  210  million  people  In  this 
'■ountry.  And  a  Harris  poll  Just  last  week 
inuicated  that  the  overwhelming  number  of 
people  in  this  nation  feel  that  they  are  being 
'nken.  They  have  no  protection  agnln»t 
fraud,  against  high  prices,  sgatast  safety 
I'icl.  feeling  they  are  powerless.  And  they 
re  powerless. 

Monroe.  Senator  Ribicoff.  Senator  Allen 
indicates  that  this  agencv  that  you  propose 
to  sot  up  would  be  so  Independent  as  to  bo 
Bon  of  freewheeling.  There'd  be  no  guaranty 


n  would  ^peak  for  con.sumer*.  Ii  would  be 
sg)paking  more  or  less  for  itaelf. 

Senator  Rjeicoff.  No.  It  would  speaV:  for 
coiLsumers  because  consumers  could  make 
complaints.  They  could  make  sur^-eys.  Tliey 
.ac  appointed  by  the  President.  They  have 
fcMoervislon  by  the  Congress.  In  three  years 
.filer  the  agtn'.y  Is  formed,  the  GAO  make-s  a 
b'uvey  to  see  If  it's  doing  Us  job. 

So  generally,  it  has  to  be— you  liave  a 
spoke-sraan  lu  this  new  agency  for  the  con- 
Msmers.  and  we  feel  that  the  constmier.  210 
million  people,  are  powerle.'v'i.  Every  group  in 
Amcricwn  society  has  someone  speakhig  for 
it,  ocept  the  lone  consumer,  who  is  being 
tahoi  with  high  prices,  bad  quality,  without 
kuowing  how  to  protect  himself.  The  aver.ige 
pti>on  can't  protect  himself.  He  doe-.i'r  have 
i.'ic  means  or  the  time  to  do  .  .  . 
M'JNROE.  Senator  .  .  . 
Sciator  ALt.EN.  I'll  think  hell  want  to  ro- 
trnci  his  sutement  where  lie  said  that  the 
adminlstriitor  would  present  both  views  to 
the  regtilatory  agencies.  That's  iibsoUttely 
wrong.  That's  what  I  proposed  in  the  luu- 
Inteili^iblel'  approach,  which  Senator  Bibl- 
corr  helped  defeat. 

This  recpiires  the  adminigtiator  to  decide, 
lor  all  (oiisumeis.  what  Is  the  consumer  in- 
terest In  a  particular  question.  And  It  as- 
sumes that  all  consumers  think  alike,  uhey'r* 
motivated  the  tame,  they  have  the  s^me  In- 
lei-i-fiiR,  the  same  hopes,  liie  same  desires. 
Aiid-wtthont  »ny  input  by  trte  cousumen, 
iv.ls  one  man  decides  what's  best  for  all  coti- 
.r.imers.  and  ne  pro'-eeds  uocordingly. 

rTfJNRoE.  Lot  me  *ee  If  Jim  HartV.  Ldn  get 
a  question  in.  J'm:' 

H/.FTZ.  We'.e  got  le^s  vhaii  onf  minute. 
.senator  Al!c;».  I  %iant-ed  to  ask  yon — you  said 
in  your  openi-n^  statement  that  this  agency 
woiild  promote  nidation,  and  I  want  to  know 
how  an  agency  whose  ostensible  purpose 
vionid  be  to  keep  prices  down  and  quality  up 
would  promote  inflation. 

Senator  Ali-En.  Well,  they've  already  au- 
thori?ed  $60  mUlion  for  three  years.  Now 
these  federal  agencies  have  a  way  of  escalat- 
ing hi  size.  Tiiere's  one  service  that  Senator 
Ribicoff  and  others  put  into  the  HEW  De- 
partment Just  10  years  ago  at  an  appropria- 
tion of  $40  million.  That  mushroomed  In  less 
than  10  years  to  »2"i  bUllon.  So  this  would 
cost  more  money  for  regulation.  It  woujd 
cost  bttslness  more  money.  It  would  cost 
individuols  more  money,  and  it  would  cost 
Hie  government  and  tbe  taxpayers  .  .  . 
Monroe.  One  sentence. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  .  .  .  The-  consumers  of 
Ametica  are  being  taken  for  billions  of  dol- 
lars by  fraud  and  fly-by-nigin  schemes.  And 
'he  consumer  advocate  would  be  the  man 
n  protect  the  interest  and  save  billions  of 
dollars  at  a  cost  of  $15  million. 

Senator  Allfn.  Well,  how  would  he  reach 
them?  How  would  lie  reach  them?  Tell  me 
that. 

Monroe.  Thank  you  verj-  much,  gentlemen, 
.•■or  bemg  with  us.  Senator  Ribicoff  of  Con- 
neciirut  a!id  Senator  Allen  of  Alabama. 

Memoranddm 
1. 1  he  name  Is  a  vil$tiovier.  Everyone  is  for 
the  protection  of  consumers.  But  any  protec- 
tion afforded  a  consumer  as  such  term  15 
commonly  used  under  S.  707  la  purely  In- 
cidental. Furthermore,  we  already  have  a 
Consumer  Products  Safety  Commission  that 
Is  doing  a  good  Job  In  the  field  of  coosnmer 
protection  against  unsafe  products.  Per- 
haps the  powers  of  the  Consumer  Products 
Safety  Commission  could  be  expanded  with- 
out setting  up  a  new  separate  federal  agency 
which  would  be  a  poUclng  agency  Interfer- 


it  is  only  au  integral  part  of  the  all-en- 
compasshig  consideration— the  general  pub- 
lic Interest.  If  we  »et  up  a  consumer  Interest 
I.VS  separate  from  general  public  intcreM.  Im-v 
can  we  aiLswer  demands  for  separate  uyeii- 
cie-i  such  as  Taxpayers  Protection  Agejicy. 
labor  Protection  Agency  < Labor  Is  exempt 
under  .*?,  707).  Environmental  Advocacy 
Agency  and  :imall  BiL^iness  Proieci  iou 
Agency. 

3.  The  CPA  Administrator  would  have  the 
ui-.challengable  right  to  determine  what  is 
best  for  con^umerd.  Consumers  aren't  Ju^t  a 
bloc  of  people  with  the  same  views,  niotiva- 
iions  and  iniere.'iis.  A  matter  might  have  a 
number  of  aspects  presenting  different  con- 
•jumer  ln'.prest-s.  An  automobile  has  consumer 
interests  in  co*t,  safety,  power,  appearance, 
fuel  consumption,  speed,  size,  impact  on  the 
envlronmeui.  Which  iuTcrcit  would  the  CPA 
advocate?  Tr.ide  negotiations  might  present 
the  intert'.ifi  of  cheap  foreign  goods  versus 
Ameriron  Job^.  The  consumer  interest  might 
be  ihesp  good-i  but  the  American  worker 
V  auld  lose. 

4.  CPA,  a  t,uppofed]^  non-regulatory  agency 
can  chatleuge  at  wUl  final  decisions  of  reg- 
ulatory agencies  In  court.  The  power  to 
f^eek  the  overthrow  of  final  governmental  de- 
cisions at  the  requeiit  of  another  Govern- 
i-.jeni  agency  would  have  a  coercive  eirect  on 
Hgen<:y  dedMonmaklng  and  would  overbur- 
den the  courts  and  delay  resolution  of  ques- 
tion in  dispute.  CPA  v.ould  dominnte  all 
federal  agencies  with  rare  exception. 

.5.  CPA  uauld  in  effect  be  a  fourth  branch 
01  the  povemmeut  uiiaccounUble  to  any 
of  the  other  three  We  do  not  need  this 
added  e.>chelon  of  federal  bureaucracy.  If 
reinilatory  agencies  are  not  doing  theh-  Jobs 
replace  members  and  step  up  Congressional 
oversight,  don't  Just  set  up  another  apency 
to  police  them.  Suppose  CPA  falls  to  piei.'^e 
consumers  or  other  advocates  will  we  Just 
wt  up  more  bureaucrat;  to  police  it?  Wheio 
do  we  atop? 

6.  In  agency  proceeding,  addhig  CPA  ivi  n 
party  would  constitute  dual  prosecutor  with 
agency  and  CPA  both  behig  prosecutors  m  lih 
perhaps  conflicting  approaches  to  pro&e<.u- 
Lion. 

7.  I  favor  amicus  appro-tch  with  CPA  «!rv- 
lug  in  advisory  capacity  to  agencies  making 
Information  and  counsel  available  to  iigcn- 
cies  but  not  giving  CPA  power  to  Inter- 
vene OS  party, 

8  Being  responsible  to  no  one  a  ConM<niiT 
Protection  Agency  would  bpeak  the  voice 
of  its  admimstrator  and  the  specially 
annointed  people  he  might  select  and  not  tJio 
consensus  view  of  consumers.  With  all  the 
divergence  of  opinion  among  the  citlxerirv 
^consumers),  it  is  impossible  for  there  to 
be  one  repre(*nutlve  voice. 

9.  In  1072.  when  CPA  died  In  Se-jutf.  «n- 
parently  opposition  Uunking  was  sinniar  'o 
Ralph  Nader's  because  he  denounced  bal  i.j 
fraud  on  consumer?,  pnd  consumer  ndvoe  'e 
Rot^nthal  in  House  voted  apainst  tjie  but.  eo 
iipparently  opponents  In  1972  perionucd 
service  for  Nader.  Rosenthal  and  consurfiera 
in  defeaung  bill.  It  has  not  been  pntnii'd 
out  to  me  how  present  bill  improves  on 
1972  bill. 


WASHINGTON  INFORMATION ;  NA- 
TIONAL HEALTH  INSURANCE 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  mv  col- 
league. Senator  Clifford  P.  Hansen 
recently  participated  in  aii  exclusive 
interview  ^vlth  Jeffrey  A.  Prussin,  editor 

of   Washington   Infoimationr    National 

ing  with  the  orderly  conduct  of  governmental     Health  InsiU'ance,  during  which  he  dis- 
'"i^^^^i?**^-  cussed  hi.<;  perspectives  on  the  congrea- 

2.  The  consumer  Interest  should  not  bo       '        

paramount  to  the  general  public  interest  for 


•[•'Amicus'! 


sional    situation    of    national     health 
insurance. 

I  a,sk  unanimous  consent  that  tbe  spe- 
cial report  be  printed  into  the  Recoro. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoto, 
PS  follow?: 

SitCiAL    Eej'ort;     Intebview    Wnu 

SCMATOR    HaNSCN 

JEKAr^H  HANSEN  St-ppOttTS  MtUU.-nE01T  IN 

WlKUl  INTtUlVIEW 

Siiiator  Clifford  P  Hnn3en(n-Wj-o.t  Is  Uie 
fourth  ranking  minorlly  mtmber  of  the 
^iiat«  Finance  Commltie*  nud  one  ol  the 
rrtorc  vocal  ccsponsors  of  the  Amerlcnn  Med- 
Icftl  Association's  Mwiicredit  proposal. 
Hansen  remains  JlcjibJe 
lu  an  exclusive  Intervlt-w  with  WasUtngtou 
larnrmatjon:  National  Health  Insurance  edi- 
tor Jeff  Prussia,  Senator  Hansen  Indicated 
t:iflt  he  la  not  weddeil  lo  MeUicredjt  and  •li 
!t  appears  that  chances  of  rensonable  legisla- 
tion being  passed  can  be  Improve  toy  co- 
spoikjoring  something  el>e,  I  will." 

Final  NHt  biH  ifitl  tte  a  "cortplo'iiL-roSion" 
"Whatever  kind  of  bill  ts  passed  .  .  .  will  Tic 
a  conglomeration  of  the  specific  Ideas  coti- 
tnloed  In  several  different  bills."  The  three 
major  bills  from  which  compromises  will  be 
made,  according  to  Han&en.  are  the  Kennedy- 
Mills  CNHIA  pliin.  "not  because  it  is  nece'a- 
sarily  all  that  good,  but  because  of  the  promi- 
nence of  it«  two  major  sponsors.-  the  Admlii- 
istrntlon's  CHIP  proposal,  and  the  Long- 
Rlbicoff  catastrophic  plan. 

IJan.Ken  leans  to  CHIP 
II  forced  to  choose  among  ti»e  three. 
Hiin^eu  would  lean  more  towards  CHIP  than 
the  other  two.  Of  major  concern  to  Hansen. 
however,  are  the  rate  regulation  and  com- 
pulsory employer  participation  provisions  ol 
CHIP  which  he  feels  would  be  bcJ  ter  left  out. 
Chaneca  for  NHl  pegged  at  50  percent  Hi  t 
year:  Better  nej:t  year 
Chnucea  for  NHI  passage  In  1974  are  50  50, 
sccordUig  to  Hansen,  ttecausc  there  Is  a  "like- 
lihood of  Impeachment  being  voted  by  the 
Ho\iae  and  the  Senate  then  having  to  sit  In 
Judgment."  In  addition,  •the  fact  that  this 
is  nn  election  year,  with  the  obvious  desire 
on  the  part  of  many  members  of  Congress  to 
pec  oxn  and  campaign,  indicates  that  the 
Congress  will  shoot  for  an  adjournment  date 
In  October.  However,  this  Is  as  much  a  spur 
to  get  something  done  as  a  detriment." 

Hanwn  docs  feel  that  chances  of  an  XHI 
plan  being  tnuct^d  In  1975  are  "falrlv  good": 
and  since  he  does  not  "think  that  the  need 
Is  so  great  and  so  pres  Ing  that  we  ought  to 
pass  almost  any  bill,  I  woxild  hope  that  with 
more  deliberation  than  we  may  ...  be  able 
to  gU-e  this  year,  we  could  come  up  with  a 
better  answer  to  our  health  problems  than 
we  might  be  able  to  foi-mulate  under  the 
pressure  of  ir>-ing  to  get  something  pas^ied 
^Iat  to  say  that  we  Ivave  parsed  a  bill  before 
v.e  adjoura." 

DeducliWti  7i€i-es>o  y  to  tonlutn  t::iti.atiun 
Harden  believes  that  deductible  provisions 
lire  necessary  under  National  Health  Insur- 
ance to  contain  lumecessar)'  utilization,  "if 
people  have  to  pay  part  of  the  costs  of  their 
care,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  you  avoid  the 
likelihood  that  people  are  going  to  abviae  the 
privilege  of  a  health  care  program  by  going 
in  lor   needless   consultations   and   niedtcnl 


ing  to  Hansen.  Indeed,  "the  whole  thrust  of 
Medlcredlt  Is  to  try  to  bring  about  a  program 
thot  wUl  take  advantage  of  the  good  Judg- 
ment that  I  think  Is  impUctt  la  preventive 
medical  care." 

NHt  jnit.nt  be  a  voluntari/  program 
Hansen  Is  oppoRctl  to  making  aii  NHI  pro- 
gram mandatory.  He  cannot  "escape  the  deep 
basic  conviction  that  we  have  responsibilities 
as  individuals  to  do  certain  things  for  our- 
selves; and  if  people  do  not  have  enough  In- 
terest to  do  those  things  that  they  ought  to 
do  for  themselves — well — you  cannot  spoon- 
feed good  health  or  good  society  Inio  people." 
Thus,  V  hue  National  Health  Insairance 
shotUd  provide  un'.ver-sr.l  entitlement,  it 
fibould  definitely  not  force  people  to  enroll  In 
the  program.  Han-sen  said. 
Al:ernaih-c  txcaltli  delivery  suHt-ms  and 
heattli  reaoitrcci  development  /unds  should 
not  be  inct-uded  under  NHl 
When  questioned  on  whether  or  not  a 
National  Health  Insurance  plan  should  ap- 
propriately include  specific  funding  for  de- 
velopment of  alternative  delivery  systems 
and  health  resources.  Hansen  referred  to 
the  "Analysis  of  the  President's  PY  1975 
Budget  and  Preliminary  Minimum  Appro- 
prtation  Recommendations  ■  for  Federal 
Health  Programs ',  published  by  the  Coali- 
tion for  Health  FundUig  (Suite  322.  2233 
Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007),  which  Itemized  the  Administration's 
S4.8  billion  Fiscal  Year  197S  request  for 
Federal  health  program  funds  (exclusive  of 
Medicaid  and  Medicare). 

According  to  Hansen,  innovative  dellverv 
svstema  and  health  resources  development 
are  already  being  funded  by  other  legisla- 
tion. For  example,  the  Pre-sldenfs  reque&is 
for  Fiscal  Year  1975  include  SOO  mUlIon  -or 
HMOs,  ?0  million  for  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps.  9199  mllllou  for  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers.  »75  million  for  health 
resources  plamiing.  eic.  "It  does  not  appear 
that  these  prt^rams  need  to  be  duplicated- ' 
He  believes  that  funds  for  development  ol 
iiiuovative  delivery  systems  and  health  re- 
sources should  be  provided  separately  from 
National  Health  Insiu-ancc,  as  Is  currently 
being  done,  and  that  NHI  should  be  limited 
to  regulating  and  administering  payments 
for  health  services.  "The  danger  Is  that  v.e 
may  bite  off  more  than  we  can  chew." 
Medical  professions  should  he  »clf-policing. 
Hayiscn  opposes  use  of  PSROs  xtnder  NlJt 
While  "It  Is  not  inappropriate  for  the  Fed- 
eral go\-ernment  to  have  some  mechanism  to 
assure  that  there  aren't  abuses  of  an  NHI 
program,  such  as  doctors  performing  pro- 
cedures which  are  not  necessary  or  hospi- 
talizing patients  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  is  medically  required."  Hansen  supports 
the  idea  that,  within  the  framework  of  a 
peer  review  concept,  professional  organlza- 
tfon.t  can  be  .'^If-pol  Icing.  He  does  not  'think 
it  necessarily  has  to  be  structured  by  a  single 
mandated  program  that  is  inflexible."  In- 
deed. PSROs  disturb  Hauseu  t>ecause  they 
might  often  leave  final  Judgments  of  a  medi- 
cal nature  "to  administrators.  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats, department  heads,  the  Secretary 
of  HEW,  or  lesser  persons  under  him,  who 
would  be  making  professional  Judgments  In 


and  region  to  regimi  and  therefore  could 
not  be  made  uniform  throughout  the 
country. 

Hansen  .-t//ppor.'.e  comprchensii-e  benefits 
Hansen  generally  supported  a  comprehen- 
sive beoeflt  package  which  would  Include 
long-term  care,  comprehensive  mental  health 
services,  with  "good  guidelines  to  prevent 
people  from  over  utilizing  the  benefit  Just 
for  their  own  personal  satisfaction,"  com- 
prehensi'-e  dental  services,  "which  we  will 
have  to  work  into  gradually  and  learn  as 
we  go  along."  and  comprehensive  prescrip- 
tion dnig  services  since  drugs  are  "as  real 
a  co^i  in  health  care  as  anything  else," 
'UditTitlH  irill  be  a  mafcr  iitflucnce  in  final 
NHt  bin 
Kveu  thou];h  Medlcredlt  has  over  180  co- 
sponsors  In  the  House  and  Senate,  more  tl»an 
any  other  NHI  pvoposnl.  It  has.  for  the  mott 
port,  been  ignored  as  u  viable  alternative  by 
wjtufsfces  before  the  House  Ways  and  Moans 
Cnmmiuee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
ije — except,  of  course,  for  the  major  spon- 
:ior^  of  the  bill.  The  reason  for  this,  accord* 
iug  to  Kausen,  may  be  that  the  prime  spon- 
sors of  Medlcredlt  do  not  "have  the  political 
itx  appeal  equal  to  that  of  those  on  the 
oiher  bills.  .  .  .  For  example,  there  has  been 
talk  of  a  Kennedy-Mills  presidential  ticket 
hi  1976."  However.  Hansen  exprc-ssed  "enough 
confidence  hi  the  good  Judgment  of  the 
American  people  to  believe  that  we  might 
come  up  witii  a  pretty  good  National  Health 
Insurn  iicc  plan^-despite  the  political  sex 
appeal  that  sponsors  of  some  of  the  measiurcs 
inixht  have  at  the  present  moment."  There- 
fore, uhen  the  final  NHI  plan  is  actually 
'■  riiieii.  Hansen  believes  that  Medlcredlt  will 
c\c!  I  a  <-ln  ng  and  prodtictlve  Influence. 
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procixHirM.  I  think  that  having  a  di-cluctlbls     ^''"'  outside  ol  their  training  ana  protes- 
-     '  -  -  slonal  competence."  Therefore,  according  to 

Hansen,  peer  review  should  "be  left  aa  nearly 

exclusively  as  possible  to  doctors  themselves. 

without  putting  a  biu-eauacratlc  overlaj-  on 

top  of  it." 

Slater  »hOh}d  be  regiilBtoii/  bodies 
vnder  NHI 
As  the  former  Ckivemor  of  Wvomlng.  Han. 
sen  stronglT  belleres  that  NHI  regulatory 
authority  should  be  placed  at  the  atate. 
rather  than  the  Federal,  level  so  that  the 
program  can  be  tailored  to  meet  the  s-peclflc 
needs  of  the  states.  The  price  of  medical 
c:;re.  for  example.  \  ?.rles  from  state  to  state 


makes  awfully  good  sense,"  without  deduct- 
ibles, NHI  would  "Indeed  overtax  and  strain 
the  medical  care  delivery  mechanisms  we 
have  m  this  country,  including  doctors, 
iiuries.  hospitals  and  the  v^liole  gamut." 

However,  Individuals  who  are  "completely 
indigent" — who  are  "at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  economic  scale"  and  cannot  realistically 
pay  anything  toward  medical  care — ehotlld 
not  hare  to  pay  deductibles. 
Dfrfi/ffiWc.t  iritl  not  inhibit  it^e  of  prerentive 
acTpiccs 

Deductibles  vail  not,  however,  act  as  a  bar- 
rier to  the  use  of  preventive  servicer,  accoc^l- 


DEMOCR.ACY.  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  HABTKE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  today, 
the  people  of  Greece  are  again  shoutliig 
"Democracy,  Democracy"  In  the  streets 
of  the  nation  that  originated  democracy. 
After  7  long  years  of  military  control, 
the  military  Junta  has  begun  the  resto- 
ration of  free  government  by  retum- 
itig  Greek  elder  statesman  Constantiue 
Karamanlis  to  Athens  to  be  sworn  in  as 
the  premier  of  a  government  of  the  na- 
tional union. 

The  human  interest  In,  and  tmder- 
slanding  so  vital  to  a  democratic  state 
were  etident  throughout  the  streets  of 
-Athens  this  week  when  it  was  learned 
that  Karamanlis  was  coming  home. 

Mr.  President.  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
jsent  lo  have  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  an  article  appearing 
in  the  July  24  Washington  Post  entitled 
•■Greek  Junta  Bows  Out,  Chilian  Rule 
Restored"  depicting  the  joy  of  the  people 
of  Greece  iu  their  opportunity  to  regain 
civilian  democratic  rule. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
iSeeextiibitl.) 
Mr.  HARTKE.  No  free  society  or  free 
man  can  tolerate  the  suppression  of  a 
free  mind  by  military  force.  Since  the 
1967  miUtary  coup,  which  I  had  pretllcted 
a  year  earlier,  I  have  continuously  op- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  military 
dictatorship  in  Greece,  truly  the  cradle 
of  democracy. 

1  have  fought  consistently  for  freedom 
for  the  Greek  people,  and  against  tlie 
disastrous  policy  pursued  by  American 
leaders  of  support  for  the  dictatorship. 
The  decision  this  week  removes  the  bur- 
den of  tyranny  from  millions  of  Greeks 


«  ho  cannot  contain  their  emotions  at  the 
r:'alization  that  freedom  is  again  at 
liptid.  The  anti-American  slogans  that 
inay  have  appeared  during  the  Greek 
f  .^inonsti-ation  are  the  burden  we  must 
■.car  for  a  foreign  policy  that  supported 
:\  militai^y  dictatorship.  The  history  of 
sople  and  their  governments  is  replete 
lih  instances  of  suppression,  coercion, 
1  Tiuiny,  and  dictatorships  which  ignore 
;lic  democratic  faith  that  the  power  to 
i.,/'.em  lies  with  the  people.  It  Is  only 
vhcn  the  people  are  able  to  decide  their 
DMii  destiny  through  the  democratic 
process  that  military  ventures  like  Cy- 
pn:s  will  not  be  tolerated. 

We  must  hope  that  the  swing  to  rep- 
resentative govemment  will  prevail  dur- 
inu  the  tense  parleys  now  going  on  be- 
tween the  foi-mer  military  leaders  and 
the  new  civilian  officials.  Until  democ- 
racy has  been  fully  restored,  the  Gov- 
emment of  Greece  cannot  fully  represent 
the  Ideals  laid  down  more  than  2.000 
years  ago  by  the  cia.^sic  Greek  political 
thinkers. 

E-XHiBir  1 
Gat-LK  Junta  Bows  Ot^,  Clvii.tA>;  Rvlf. 

Restored 
AriiiKs.  July  24.— Greeli  elder  statesman 
ConsUntlne  KsramanUs  was  called  home 
from  exile  and  sworn  in  as  premier  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  national  union  following  the 
military's  Junta's  decision  yesterday  to  re- 
store civilian  rule  in  Greece. 

Shaken  by  the  crisis  It  set  on  by  backing  a 
coup  m  Cj-prus  that  has  led  to  the  brtak  of 
war  with  Turkey,  the  Jrmta  called  upon 
Greece's  conservative  and  moderate  pollti- 
ciftns  to  fonn  a  government  to  rescue  the 
situation . 

After  conferring  with  the  major  oppo- 
nents of  the  Junta  still  liislde  the  country. 
President  Phaedon  Glzikls  called  Karamanlis 
In  Parl.s  and  urged  him  to  come  home  to 
head  the  uev;  govemment. 

Arriving  to  Bnd  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of 
thousands  waiting  for  him  at  the  Athens 
airport.  Karamanlis  said.  "I  feel  greatly 
moved  at  finding  myself  back  iu  the  country' 
again.  ...  I  know  that  the  Greek  people  in 
difficult  moments  are  united,  and.  together, 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  CDnslruct  a  new 
democracy." 

Troops  and  police  at  Uie  airport  to  control 
the  crowd  Joined  in  the  emotional  shouting 
of  "Long  Live  Karamanlis,"  "Democracy- 
Democracy"  and  other  slogans. 

As  premier  for  eight  years  from  1935  to 
1963.  Karamanlis  enjoyed  the  longest  con- 
ttouous  rule  as  political  leader  of  Greece 
since  the  country  won  its  Independence 
from  Turkey  In  1830. 

Karamanils,  67,  has  been  both  a  meas- 
ured critic  of  the  Junta  and  a  measured  sup- 
porter of  Corstantlne,  the  deposed  king.  The 
new  premier  has  for  some  time  been  con- 
sldered  the  only  figure  who  could  reconcile 
the  armed  forces  and  the  politicians. 

.^s  the  news  of  the  forthcoming  transfer 
or  power  raced  through  Athens  yesterday 
■■iKTe  were  scenes  of  joyous  pandemonium 
Thousands  of  Athenians  surged  mto  the 
streets  around  the  huge  Constitution  Square 
>he  center  of  the  city.  People  hugged  each 
other,  cheered,  waved  Greek  tl.igs  and  made 
victory  signs. 

During  the  breaks  in  a  conference  between 
'  '■-■-•  military  and  the  politicians,  young  peo- 
t'^e  mobbed  the  civuian  leaders,  hugglnE  and 
i^i^mg  them. 

Not  suice  Greece  was  liberated  from  the 

Nu/i   occupation   In    1945   had    there   hean 

iili  mass  demonstraUoni  of  Joy  in  Athena. 

Al:  hough   It   was   not   Immediately   clear 
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Just  how  much  power  the  junta  wus  wUUn" 
to  surrender  to  the  civilians,  today's  devel- 
opmenu  may  mark  the  end  to  more  than 
sevcii  years  ol  military  dictatorship  In 
Greece. 

"The  Orcek  armed  forces,  in  view  ot  the 
situation  in  ahich  the  coimLry  finds  ItaeU. 
hove  decided  to  entru.st  a  civilian  govern- 
ment with  the  runniug  of  the  country,"  an 
olT'clal  announcement  said. 

It  seemed  nnUkely  that  Karamanlis  would 
have  agreed  to  return  unless  he  had  been 
given  a  relauvely  free  hand. 

"Pray  for  me,"  Karamanlis  asked  nc-A-s- 
men  as  ho  boarded  a  plai«  provided  by  the 
French  government  for  the  four-hoiir  flight 
to  Athens. 

Thousands  of  Athetilans  na^hed  to  the  air- 
port to  welcome  him  hours  before  he  ootild 
possibly  arrive.  "He  Is  coming  he  Is  oomlng," 
chanted  another  crowd  around  the  presiden- 
tial palace. 

The  junta  held  long  seselons  during  tbt 
day  with  a  group  of  civilian  politicians  reprv- 
senling  every  major  non-leftist  group.  Thn* 
who  attended  the  session  included  practi- 
cally all  of  the  leaders  who  headed  a  succes- 
sion of  weak  governments  from  19G3  until 
tlie  junta  took  power  In  1967. 

All  of  the  civilian  partlclpnuts  oppo^-ed  the 
1067  military  takeover. 

ConsplcuouBly  absent  from  the  meeting 
was  junta  leader  Brig.  Gen.  Dlmltrlos  lowi- 
nldes,  chief  of  the  national  police  and 
leader  of  the  group  that  took  over  the  Junta 
in  November. 

There  were  numerous  Immediate  signs  of 
llberalh-atlon.  The  newspaper  Vradynl. 
banned  in  December  for  violating  the  censor- 
ship, put  out  a  special  edition  yesterday  with 
a  full-page  photograph  of  Karamanlis  and 
the  banner  headline  "He's  Coming." 

It  was  announced  that  two  other  news- 
papers, Imera  and  Athanlakl.  which  have  not 
been  published  at  all  dunng  the  eeven-yeai 
military  mle.  wottid  iwon  reappear. 

Karamanlis  denounced  the  Athens-backed 
coup.  July  15.  against  the  leftist-leaning 
President  ArchbLihop  Makarlos  of  Cyprus  as 
a  "national  disaster." 

Karamanlis  called  upon  the  armed  forces 
last  week  to  restore  democracy  as  "a  national 
necessity  ot  the  highest  Importance"  and 
placed  himself  "at  the  disposal  of  the  nation 
for  such  an  effort  to  restore  normality  and 
achieve  national  reconciliation." 

In  an  earlier  statement  thnl  created  a 
major  stir  last  year.  Karamanlis  said  that 
King  Constantlne  should  be  returned  to 
power  to  reign  over  an  "experienced  and 
strong  government." 

The  implication  was  cle:irlv  that  Kara- 
manlis meant  to  forestall  any  attempt  by 
the  exUed  king  to  resume  a  polloinaklng 
role.  The  young  King's  attempts  to  Influence 
the  country-s  politics  were  among  the  re- 
proaches that  preceded  his  downfall. 

But  K.iramanlls  supported  an  abortive 
countercoup  against  the  junta  eight  months 
alter  It  came  to  power  In  1967  to  restore 
Constantines  position. 

The  armed  forces'  announcemeni  of  a  re- 
turn to  civilian  government  came  during  a 
break  In  a  meeting  at  the  ollloe  of  Premier 
Adamantlos  Androutsopoulos  between  the 
generals  and  the  politicians. 

The  politicians  in  the  talks  were  ex-Pie- 
mler  Panayotls  KaneUopoulos,  leader  of  the 
National  Radical  Union,  the  party  that 
Kaiamanlis  beaded  until  be  resigned  the 
premiership  in  1963;  George  Marros,  leader 
of  the  left-of-center  Center  Union  Party; 
ex-Premier  George  Athanasslndcs-N'ovas:  ex- 
Premier  Stephanos  Stephanopoulos.  former 
prominent  Cabinet  ministers  Evangelas 
Averoir-Tossltsa,  Petros  Garoiifallas.  Solon 
Glkas  and  Splroa  Marttezlnla;  and  the  for- 
mer governor  of  the  Bank  ol  Greece  Xcno- 
phon  Zolotns. 


One  of  the  politicians  who  attended  the 
session  told  a  Reuter  correspondent  that  be 
thought  the  military  men  were  sincere  in 
their  desire  to  give  up  power. 

Premier  Androutsopoulos  submitted  the 
resignation  of  his  mixed  clvUlaa  and  mili- 
tary government,  but  he  wuI  remain  In  office 
until  a  new  Cabinet  has  been  named. 

One  of  the  new  government's  first  prior- 
Uie.5  will  be  to  decide  what  line  It  shotUd 
pursue  at  the  forthcomhig  talks  m  Geneva 
with  Turkey  and  Britain  to  restore  peace  to 
embattled  Cyprus.  *^ 

Uucoiittrmed  reports  Iji  Athena  said  that 
'.ue  key  man  responsible  for  the  change  m 
eovtrnment  was  Lt.  Gen.  loanius  Davos 
commander  of  the  Creek  ad  corps  head- 
quartered lu  the  northenrtcrn  port  city  of 
Salonika.  ' 

Gen  Davos  look  part  In  the  meetings  ves- 
teiday  between  the  generals  and  the  poli- 
ticians. 

Diirmg  the  current  crishi.  his  troops  were 
shifted  from  their  usual  positions  along  the 
border  with  Bulgaria  to  be  massed  on  the 
i.-ont.er  with  European  Turkey. 

'Hie  Turkish  official  radio  had  reported  yes- 
terday that  Davos  had  staged  a  coup  and  set 
up  a  new  government  in  the  town  of  Larisaa 
lu  central  Greece. 

Even  though  the  reporu  of  Davos'a  coup 
came,  from  enemy  broadcasts  In  the  midst 
of  a  near-war  aitustlon,  they  received  wide 
credence  in  Greece. 

The  rumors  ot  a  change  in  govemment 
were  offlcially  denied  by  ConstantUu  ISallis 
a  Cabinet  minister  without  porUolio  m  a 
special  radio-TV  address  just  before'  noon 
yesterday  in  Athcms. 

foreign  radio  stations  known  for  their 
anti-Greek  tactics  are  systcmatlcaUy  dlstort- 
hig  the  truth  and  drawing  conclusions  detri- 
mental to  our  country,"  he  said  on  behall 
of  the  govemment  while  behind-the-scenes 
negotiations  were  already  under  way  for  the 
Cabinet  to  step  down 

The  crowd  in  Constitution  Square  today 
vas  eitlmated  at  about  100,000.  Among  the 
slogans  that  were  chanted  wei»,  "Democ- 
r.icy.  Democracy":  "Out  With  the  Ameri- 
cans :  "Makarlos.  Makarlos  "  and  "Down  V'ltli 
the  Torturers  and  Military  Police  " 

Police  forces  cordoned  olT  the  square  and 
called  over  loudspeakers  for  the  crowds  to 
duporse.  wamUig  that  the  countrv  u  still 
tinder  martial  law  and  that  demonstratton.'^ 
are  forbidden.  But  the  police  were  lgnoii<l 
Tlie  armed  forces  Issued  a  later  state- 
ment .saying.  "As  was  annouaced  prevlouslv 
the  country  is  obtaining  a  civilian  goveriw 
men;.  We  advise  the  people  to  keep  their 
calm  and  self-control  for  Uie  sake  of  the 
nation-" 

The  mood  of  Uelhlous  Jov  »as  in  complete 
coutio.«  to  the  muted  reception  given  Just 
over  a  year  apo  to  the  announcement  that 
Ku-.f  Constantlne  had  been  deposed  and  n 
republic  declared. 

A-.  cars  Jammed  the  roads,  driving  around 
lu  circles  and  orchestrating  the  din  w-lth 
their  horu.i,  one  young  man  did  a  slalom  run 
tliroiigh  the  traffic,  bare-chested  and  wavinu 
his  blue  shirt  above  his  head.  Such  nodilr 
violates  the  moral  code  laid  down  by  the 
Junta.  Police  made  no  move  to  stop  him 

In  a  qiUeler  e.xpres<.ion  of  Joy.  some  women 
walked  ihroush  the  streets  caiTylng  Itlited 
candles. 

Oen.  Ghslkls.  who  presided  over  the  change 
In  regUne.  is  the  former  1st  Army  command- 
er. He  Is  consklared  a  rightlBt  and  a  friend  of 
Kmg  CoustantUie.  GlzUtis  liecame  pre.ildeDt 
m  November  Ui  a  bloodless  coup  that  cner- 
threiv  President  George  PapadopoiUos 

A  communique  at  the  time  said  that  Papa- 
dopoulos  was  ousted  because  lu  wma  paah- 
Ing  Greece  toward  parliamentary  rule  tea 
fast  and  straying  from  the  goals  of  the  1»«7 
mflltary  coup  that  put  the  former  ooionei 
into  power. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  was  re- 
■  ?ntly  honored  by  an  tovltation  from  the 
^.itlonal  Society  of  Arts  and  Letters  to 
■.iieak  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  its  30th 
anniversary  convention  here  in  Wash- 
i.igton. 

Apart  from  my  great  personal  Inter- 
e.st  in  this  organization— my  talented 
concert  viollni.^t  and  delightful  mother 
IS  a  vice  president  of  the  Chicago  chap- 
ter and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  member  of 
its  advisoiy  council— I  think  it  should  be 
singled  out  generally  for  its  truly  dy- 
namic and  determined  support  of  hun- 
dreds of  talented  young  Americans  whose 
careers  might  have  otherwise  floundered 
or  never  come  to  flower.  Talent  needs  a 
friend:  it  needs  encouragement;  it  needs 
a  chance.  It  needs  recognition  and  ap- 
preciation. And  talent  needs  financial 
help.  All  of  these  things  the  National 
Society  of  Arts  and  Letters  has  provided, 
and  In  doing  so.  has  enriched  our  own 
lives  and  om-  national  culture  as  well.  It.s 
scholarships  to  young  musicians,  writ- 
ers, actors,  dancers,  and  artists  have  in 
turn  given  the  rest  of  u.s  the  gift  of  en- 
joyment to  intellect,  senses,  and  spirit.  A 
nation  that  does  not  nurture  its  talent 
becomes  arid  and  bleak.  I  am  proud  that 
this  Is  a  nation  that  is  both  technically 
.sophisticated  to  an  unparalled  degree  and 
yet  one  that  can  rejoice  In  things  of  the 
mind  and  the  soul. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  giev.-  up 
with  the  somid  of  mu.sic  and  a  love  of 
literature  In  his  own  home.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  salute  an  or- 
ganization, its  officers,  directors,  and 
members  that  work  so  tirele.islv  to  make 
these  things  a  part  of  every  citizen's  life 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  and  the  minutes 
Of  the  30th  Anniversary  Convention  of 
the  National  Society  of  Arts  and  Letters 
be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 
Remarks    bt    BrnrTos    CHAjLra    H.    Pmcr 

INTRODUCTION 

It's  t.  pleasure  to  be  here  with  vou  this 
JflCTnoon.  Tou  know,  u  you  are  going  to  be 
domg  any  public  .speaking,  yon  ahoiild  al- 
way»  try  to  be  Introduced  bv  yoiir  mother 
aa  I  was. 

I  ran  assure  you  that  no  one  else  Is  as 
aware  of  your  accomplishment  or  more  con- 
Bdent  of  your  potentui  than  a  mother 

■»  ~  ^^  """  ^"''*  Mmpaign  In  Illinois 
It  was  a  Percy  versus  Puclnjkl  race,  but  I 
waant  always  sure  which  Percy  was  run- 
ning for  olBce— Mother  or  me. 

I  though  Loralne  and  I  campaigned  awfully 
hard,  but  Mother  was  always  one  step  ahead 
of  us  playing  ber  violin  at  nursing  home 
alter  nursing  home  to  entertain  the  resident- 
and— not  always  Incidentally— to  urge  them 
to  vote  for  me. 

In  that  way.  Mother  was  a  brilliant  exam- 
plo  of  incorporating  the  arts  hito  our  na- 

•nSn,  .  °".'  '"'  ■""  """y'  "»0  music 
and  literature  in  her  life,  and  because  of  that 
her  famUy  and  her  friends  have  reearded  her 
aa  a  complete  person. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  enrichment  that 
I^L  .  J;*;"  •"•"'■Kit  to  Mother's  life  ex- 
tend  to  all  Americans,  as  I  Itnow  you  would 
The  aria  give  a  meaning  to  our  lives  that 
nothing  else  really  can. 


Tou  will  appreciate  the  truth  of  on  obser- 
vation made  by  a  great  artist.  Isaac  Stern. 
The  violinist  pointed  out  that  the  arts  are 
not  -a  casual  adornment  to  an  affluent  so- 
ciety, but  Irtily  basic  to  the  clvlllzattonal 
needs  and  espiralious  of  a  great  society." 

There  has  been,  from  the  time  of  the  first 
settlers  l.u  this  country,  a  spirit  of  darlng-do 
which  has  worked  both  to  our  development 
and  oiir  detriment.  I  read  recently  a  fascinat- 
ing analysis  ot  that  American  nrge  to  "do 
something.** 

Daniel  Booritiii.  the  historian.  «*.igge«ted 
tiiat  when  the  Brat  settlers  came  to  this 
country  they  brought  with  them  the  cul- 
ture of  nth  Century  Loudon  and  tried  to 
es.abllsh  it  la  a  wildciuetks  that  had  not 
eien  gone  through  the  etiuivolcnt  of  the 
•Middle  Ages 

Certainly  the  ingenuity  of  those  pioneers 
led  us  to  make  technological  and  economic 
progress  thai  w.i3  amazing,  but  It  also  left 
Uttle  time  for  development  of  the  tplrlt 
That  la  the  tragedy  of  it:  We  Americans,  by 
tradition,  devote  only  a  small  part  of  our 
time  and  energies  to  encouraging  the  arts. 
We  have  always  been  too  busy  solving  prob- 
lems, building  and  expanding. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  promising  aspect 
ot  otu*  Bicentennial  celebration  wul  be  a 
renewed  Interest  la  our  American  ciutural 
endeavors  After  all.  our  artists,  wrltera  and 
musicians  do  have  a  flair  that  Is  truly 
American.  Georgia  O'Keefe.  Walt  Whitman, 
and  Rodgers  and  Bammersteui.  Just  to  name 
a  few.  have  brought  a  new  scope  to  their  re- 
spective arts  that  arc  clearly  part  o[  the 
American  experience. 

As  we  celebrate  the  Bicentennial,  cele- 
brate all  that  is  Amencan,  we  will  want  to 
place  special  emphasis  on  the  achievements 
of  our  artists. 

For  many  years  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
Ui  ihla  country  was  left  to  private  groups 
such  as  yours.  Piom  these  endeavors.  »c  have 
seen  great  accomplishment,  but  that  wasnt 
really  enough.  There  has  always  been  a  place 
for  the  federal  government  In  supporting  the 
arts  aod.  anally,  the  government  seems  to 
be  assuming  Its  role. 

In  the  last  decade  federal  funding  for  tlic 
National  Endowment  ror  the  Arts  has  gro«*n 
from  $2.5  million  to  a  record  »111.775,000. 
That  latter  figure.  I'm  sure  you  «M  agree,  is 
more  in  line  with  our  needs. 

During  President  NLxon's  first  term  m  of- 
hce.  the  appropilatlons  for  the  Endowment 
lor  the  Arts  rose  from  $8  mUllon  lu  fiscal 
lO'iO  to  nearly  (40  million  In  FY  ■74. 

Last  year  that  flgiu-e  swelled  to  nearly  «l  12 
nulllon.  Even  that  high  Hgiu-e  was  $23  mil- 
lion less  than  the  amount  authorized  by  the 
Senate.  Aa  a  major  sujjporter  of  the  Senate 
figure.  I  was  dlsappomted  in  the  cut.  but 
still  I  realize  what  great  progress  was  made. 
I  have  the  privilege  to  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Kennedy  Center,  and 
la  that  position  I  have  worked  hard  to  secure 
funding  for  It.  The  Kennedy  Center  has 
brought  a  new  spirit  to  the  nation's  capital 
and  added  a  dimension  that  our  city  needed 
badly. 

President  Nixon  must  be  given  credit  for 
urging  fundUig  for  the  arts  as  strongly  as 
he  ha.s.  He  has  worked  hard  through  legis- 
lative channels  and  through  his  own  per- 
sonal appearances  at  artUtic  events  to  en- 
courage more  support. 

It  seems  that  with  the  encouragement  of 
the  Presldenfa  Interest  m  this  matter,  the 
Congress  has  finally  come  to  Its  senses  re- 
garding expenditures  for  this  vital  area  of 
ovir  lives. 

I  would  think  that  particularly  iu  these 
dark  days  of  our  national  life  when  crisis 
tumbles  down  upon  crisis,  we  all— Congress- 
men and  private  c.tizena  alike— are  recogniz- 
ing the  need  to  seek  ways  to  sooth  our 
thoughts  and  to  emphaslw  the  works  that 
set  man  apart  from  his  everyday  troubles. 
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Surply  If  we  have  ever  needed  to  be  trans- 
ported. It  la  now.  Through  »U  the  art  forms 
we  can  look  up  and  thank  heaven  for  our 
imagination  which  sets  mankind  apart  from 
all  other  living  thmgs. 

I  see  only  good  things  .ihead  lor  the  arts 
in  this  country.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  uie 
President  and  the  Coiigre;>s  finally  seem  de- 
termined to  allocate  the  necessary  funds 
for  support  of  the  arts.  There  has  also  been 
a  surge  of  participation  by  state  and  local 
Boveruments.  And,  we  can  all  hope  that 
groups  such  as  yours  will  continue  their 
support  and  encouragement. 

We  cannot  survive  as  a  societv  without  the 
gracious  presence  ot  the  art^Ui  our  Uves. 
"Ihey  are  not  the  frosting  on  the  cake;  they 
nuisi  be  at  the  very  heart  of  our  clvili7.allon. 
we  must  conilnue  to  strengthen  our  cultural 
lives  Just  as  we  do  the  technological  aspects 
of  our  lives. 

If  you  have  visited  the  beautiful  Kennedy 
Cuter,  you  undoubtedly  have  seen  the  quote 
irnm  President  Kennedy  carved  on  the  out- 
side of  the  buUding.  President  Kennedy  ac- 
knowledged the  balance  that  must  be  struck 
beiween  culture  and  technology  when  he 
said: 

•  'Hiere  Is  a  connection,  hard  to  explain 
logically,  but  easy  to  feel,  between  achieve- 
ment lu  public  life  and  progress  In  the  arts. 
The  Age  of  Pericles  was  also  the  Age  of 
Phidias.  The  Age  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  was 
also  the  Age  of  Leonardo  de  Vlncl.  The  Age 
of  Elizabeth  was  also  the  Age  of  Sh.ake- 
-'■peLtre." 

I  believe  that  with  ll-.e  combined  efforts 
of  the  government  and  private  citizens  to 
support  oiu*  artisus  and  a  love  of  art  we  can 
make  this  a  golden  age  In  American  arts. 
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MlNt'T*-3    or    30th    ANNIVEESARV     CuNVETTilOW 

The  National  Society  of  Arts  and  t^titis 
tN'SAL)  held  its  30tli  Annlvei-Kiry  Conven- 
tioa  in  Washington.  D.C..  May  14-19,  with 
headquartcis  at  the  Washliigion  Hilton 
Hotel. 

There  were  about  205  members  In  attend- 
aice  inciudtiig  delegates  and  atternales,  rep- 
resenting some  2,000  members  of  the  Society. 
Twenty-flvo  of  the  thlity-two  chapters 
Uuoughout  the  United  States  were  rep- 
re-sei-ied.  with  tlie  UonolxUu  Chapter  of 
Hawaii  iravelllng  the  furtherest  distance. 
Other  states  represented  were:  Alabama, 
Ai-liwna.  Arkaiisas,  California.  DlBtrlct  of 
Colitmbia.  Florida.  Illinois.  Indiana,  Kcn- 
lucky,  Louisiana,  Missouri.  Minnesota.  New 
Jtreey.  New  York,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  and 
Trxas. 

fu  addiiion,  there  was  a  (iueat  representa- 
Uvi>  from  a   new  chapter  being  formed  In 
Otunectictit.  Another  chapter  Is  being  added 
.  in  Bo-*ton. 

NSAL  is  an  organization  of  liidivirliialB 
'■>lio  are  engaged  professionally  in  one  or 
t.iore  of  the  arts  or  who  are  actively  apon- 
5'-<riiig  the  *ork  of  young  artiste. 

The  National  Society  of  Art^  and  Leiler^j 
was  founded  30  years  ago— October  21, 
1944— m  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland,  by  t,\o 
dynanilc.  capable  women,  with  virion  and  In- 
pplration,  MoUle  Davis  Nicholson  of  Chevy 
Case,  and  Francesca  Falk  MUIcr  Nielsen  if 
Chicago.  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Nicholson,  a  columnist,  editor  and 
lecturer,  was  also  active  In  civic.  palrloMc 
and  political  organizations,  hin.  Nielsen 
paralleled  the  diverse  Interests  and  abUitlea 
of  her  co-founder,  being  an  accomplished 
concert  soprano  and  an  equally  succes-vfi-l 
author  of  poetry,  plays  and  books. 

They  envisioned  an  organization  which 
would  not  only  uphold  standards  In  the 
various  fields  of  arts  and  letters,  but  also 
provide  financial  assi-stance  to  young  people 
pursuing  their  goals.  Thus,  the  organization 
*as  bom.  which  became  a  pioneer  in  the  field 
Of  private  scholarships  in  all  tlie  fields  of 
the  arts  and  letters. 


The  national  organization,  together  with 
Its  local  chapters,  has  given  an  eetlmated  half 
a  million  dollars  in  awards  and  scikolarahlps 
iliice  Its  founding  in  1944.  Scholarships  are 
given  tn  all  &ve  categories — art.  dauce, 
Lrrama.  llterattire.  and  music — each  year  In 
ihe  locLil  chapters,  with  a  national  award 
rotating  between  the  dliTerent  cat^orles  on 
Ltie  national  level  every  five  years.  Scholar- 
.ship  and  award  winners  have  Included  such 
Ti,ient5  as  Malcolm  Frager.  Jessye  Norman, 
and  Diane  Young  (Summerfield). 

"The  Washington  Post."  In  an  aitlcle  dur-. 
Ing  the  convention,  described  NSAL  as  a  kind 
of  "privately  supported  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts. . . ." 

The  Society  also  provides  occasions  to 
showcase  the  talents  of  their  scholarship 
u'lncers. 

The  stated  alm-s  and  objectives  of  the  So- 
rlety  are : 
Encourage  and  assist  youi^  artists. 
Give  schotarshlpB  and  awards  to  oon-mem- 
i}#rs  after  competition  In  any  of  the  creative 
arts. 

Create  opportunities  for  artistic  endeavor 
aud  expression. 

Conduct  or  assist  non-competitive  exhibi- 
tions In  art,  dance,  drama,  literature,  and 
music. 

Encourage  higher  standards  of  professional 
ethics. 

Promote  a  greater  public  Interest  lu  the 
creative  arts. 

Carrying  on  In  their  own  Chapters  of 
KSAL  now  are  two  daughters  of  the  two 
foimders — Dorothy  Nicholson  Stabell  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.  Chapter,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Nicholson,  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Strong  of  the 
Chicago  Chapter,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Nielsen. 
Chairman  for  the  1974  Convention  was 
Mrs.  MacKenzie  Gordon  of  Washington,  D.C.; 
ihe  Assistant  Chairman  was  Mrs.  W.  Allan 
Saylor.  Silver  Spring. 

Activities  began  nith  a  pre-conventlon 
party  Tuesday  evening.  May  14,  at  the  South 
African  Embassy.  The  occasion  honored  the 
National  NSAL  Board  and  was  hosted  by  The 
Ambas-iador  of  South  Africa  and  Mrs.  Botha 
and  the  daughters  of  the  two  founders  of 
ihe  orgQuization,  Mrs,  Dorothy  Stabell  and 
Mrs.  Bruce  Strong. 

Robert  Portney.  violinist,  who  was  first 
prize  scholarship  winner  in  violin  In  1973 
lor  the  Washington.  D.c.  Chapter  and  na- 
t.onal  fourth  place  winner  the  same  year, 
performed  for  the  group.  He  now  plays  con- 
cert totus  across  the  tuttion.  plus  carrying  a 
regular  college  program  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

Following  the  opening  business  session 
with  the  KaUoual  President.  Mrs.  Carleton 
A-  Reeves  (Alice),  presiding  on  Wednesday 
raornlng.  May  15,  John  Clardl,  poet,  critic. 
member  of  NSAL  National  Advisory  Council 
gave  the  keynote  address  "Tlie  Act  of  Lan- 
guage" at  a  luncheon  at  the  hotel  honor- 
mg  Chapter  Presidents  and  founders  of  Local 
Chapters.  The  luncheon  e\eut  began  with  a 
presentation  of  colors  and  a  musical  salute 
i>.v  the  United  States  Air  Force  Ceremonial 
Baud.  Marilyn  Hoffman  from  The  Christian 
Scicnrc  Monitor,  who  had  just  returned  from 
i'^vla.  made  a  Jew  remarks. 

Tlie  cultural  fe&t  continued  at  4:30  p.m. 
with  a  "Forum  on  the  Arts",  with  Clardi  as 
moderator.  Panelists  were  Fannie  Taylor.  Di- 
rector of  Program  Information,  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts;  Dr.  Robert  W. 
MtUcr,  Senior  Associate  Administrator  of  The 
American  Bicentennial  Administration;  Dr. 
Alexander  Hollander.  Internationally  known 
biologist,  member  of  The  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  Consultant  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Dr.  Qordon  H.  Smith,  Professor  of  Music 
at  The  American  University  In  Washington, 
IJ.C,  spoke  to  Uie  group  following  a  buffet 
supper  at  the  Cosmos  Club  at  7:30  p.m. 
Victoria  Noyi'.s.  second  prize  violin  scholar- 


ship  winner  for  the  Washington.  D.C.  Chap- 
ter. 1973.  presented  a  short  recital. 

Business  sessions  continued  Thursday, 
May  16,  with  members  and  delegates  break- 
ing for  a  4:00  p.m.  tour  of  The  Department 
of  State  DlplomaUc  Reception  Rooms,  boated 
by  the  Assistant  to  the  Curator,  Mrs.  Patrick 
Daly. 

"Scholarship  Night"  was  the  ttUe,  with 
displays  of  talent  and  past  winners  from 
the  Washington  area,  for  dinner  that  even- 
ing at  The  International  Club.  There  was  an 
exhibit  of  sculpture  and  painting.  Francis 
Conlon,  now  a  piano  instructor  at  Catholic 
Unlversltr.  perforaoetL  There  was  poetry 
reading  by  Robert  Wlckless.  now  a  student 
at  The  University  of  Maryland.  Christine 
Wright,  a  student  at  The  Washington  School 
of  Ballet,  danced.  This  was  followed  by  an 
Informal  talk  by  Richmond  Crlnkley,  Joint 
Producer  of  The  Kennedy  Center  Produc- 
tions, Inc. 

It  was  a  full  day  on  Friday,  May  17.  After 
business  meetings  In  the  early  morning, 
NSAL  delegates  took  a  quick  tour  of  the 
Cnpitol  and  then  had  lunch  with  Senator 
Charles  Percy  from  Illinois  and  listened  at- 
tentively as  he  told  them  what  Congress  was 
doing  to  promote  the  arts  In  America.  Mrs. 
Edward  Percy  (Elizabeth) ,  the  Senator's 
mother,  introduced  her  son.  Mrs.  Percy  la  a 
musician  and  a  vice  president  of  tiie  Chicago 
Chapter  and  her  son.  the  Senator,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  Advisory  Council.  The 
Honorable  Louise  Gore,  former  Ambassador 
to  UNESCO  and  NSAL  member,  attended  the 
luncheon. 

This  event  was  followed  by  tea  and  a  tour 
of  The  White  House. 

The  scene  then  shifted  to  the  Concert  Hall 
of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center,  where  at 
8:30  p.m.  the  National  Society  of  Arts  and 
Letters  held  Its  first  national  benefit,  under 
the  patronage  of  Mrs.  Nixon,  for  a  Mamie 
Doud  Elsenhower  Award.  Mrs.  Eisenhower 
has  been  a  supporter  and  Honorary  member 
of  NSAL  for  twenty  years. 

Tlie  Benefit  was  during  an  evening  of  the 
Mozart  festival  with  Stanlslaw  Skrou-aczew- 
skl  of  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  conducting 
The  National  Symphony  Orchestra  In  Sym- 
phonies No.  34  and  39.  Joerg  Demus,  as  guest 
soloist,  played  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  27.  A 
reception  followed  In  the  Atrium. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Bed«-ell,  McLean.  Virginia. 
V  as  the  Benefit  Chairman,  with  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Stabell  and  Mrs,  Brue  Strong  serving  as  Co- 
Chairmen. 

The  event  honored  the  National  Honorary 
members — Mrs.  Nixon,  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mrs. 
Eisenhower.  Mrs,  Truman— the  National  Ad- 
visory Coimcll — Maria  TaUchlef.  Van  Clibum. 
Jerome  Hlncs.  Helen  Hayes,  Orlin  and  Irene 
Corey.  Dr.  Carl  Wetnhardt,  Jr.  Victor  Borge, 
John  and  Anne  Coover.  Faith  Baldwin,  and 
John  Clardi. 

Saturday  morning,  May  18,  was  set  aside 
exclusively  for  Rtudenis."  as  delegates  and 
contestants  'gathered  at  the  Folger  Shake- 
speare Library  Tlieater  at  9:30  a.m.  for  the 
national  drama  competition  in  acting.  Con- 
tesUnU  eligible  to  participate  were  winners 
of  local  contests  from  the  thirty-two  chap- 
ters. 

WUi'iers  were:  Patricia  Conwell.  first 
place.  San  Antonio  Chapter  Contestant; 
Kriteiin  Rudrud.  second  place.  Northern  Min- 
nesota Chapter  Contestant;  Cynthia  May- 
field,  third  place,  Columbus  Chapter  Con- 
testant; Michael  Lelghton,  fourth  place, 
Clearwater  Chapter*  Contestant  Margaret 
Kemp,  Arizona  Valley  of  the  Sun  Chapter 
Contestant,  and  Marcy  MacDonaM,  Santa 
Barbara  Chapter  Contestant,  shared  fifth 
place. 

Others  who  entered  the  contest  were:  Kim 
Morln.  Birmingham  Chapter  entree;  Susan 
Solt,  Bloomington  Chapter  entree:  Cheryl 
Rhoads,  Ctalca^  Chapter  entree;  Stacy 
Graces.  Ei  Paso  Coupler  entree;  Diana  Lanxa, 


Empire  State  Chapter  entroe;  Robert  Scheak- 
man.  Evanston  Chapter  entree;  Larry  Welch, 
Little  Rock  Chapter  entree;  Ed  Gero,  New 
Jeraety  Chapter  entree:  Marilyn  Leggett, 
Ohio  River  Valley  entree;  Randall  Haynes, 
Pittsburgh  Chapter  entree:  BichaTtf  McGou- 
gan,  St.  Louis  Chapter  entree;  Wendy  Euch- 
wald.  Shreveport  Chapter  entree;  Sherry 
Skiuker.  Washington,  D.C.  Chapter  entree; 
and  David  Penn.  Kentucky  Chapter  entrM. 

Tiiree  Judges  made  the  determination  of 
the  winners — Professor  Alan  B.  Hanson,  St. 
Louis  University;  Charles  W.  Ralson,  Execu- 
tive Director.  American  Academv  In  New 
York:  and  Louis  W.  Scbeeder.  'producer- 
Director.  Folger  Theatre  Group. 

A  total  of  $2300  was  presented  to  the  etn- 
denta.  which  will  be  used  to  furUicr  tlvelr 
acting  careers. 

The  National  Scholarship  Chairman  was 
Mrs.  William  Slstrom  from  the  Arizona  Val- 
ley of  the  Sun  Chapter  and  the  National 
Drama  Clialrman  was  Mrs.  Norman  J.  Mc- 
Donough  of  the  St.  Louis  Chapter. 

Delegates  were  guests  on  Saturday  e\-enlng 
of  His  Excellency,  Ambassador  Ardeshir  Za- 
hedi,  at  the  Iranian  Emba.^sy  for  the  Society's 
traditional  Red  Rose  Dinner.  At  this  event 
each  year  the  award  winners  are  annotmced 
and  they  then  perform  for  the  delegates.  On 
this  particular  evening,  the  group  also  heard 
brief  remarks  about  "Hie  Origin  of  the 
Iranian  People"  by  Mr.  MadJ,  fcUnister  of  the 
Emiiassy  of  Iran.  The  Director  of  the  Wash- 
ington Performing  Arts  Society,  Patrick 
Hayes,  also  spoke  brlefiy  on  "John  Artanic 
Was  Right — America  Has  Become  an  Artistic 
Society". 

Dignitaries  attending  Included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Robb — hfsm.  Robb  Is  the  former 
L>'nda  Byrd  Jtihnsan..  the  daughter  of  the  late 
President  Johnson.  Dr.  and  Mrs,  Kazemlan — 
Dr.  Kazemlan  Is  Minister  of  Culture  of  the 
Embassy  of  Iran.  Senator  and  Mrs.  Percy  also 
attended. 

Tlie  finale  ended  with  the  first  annual 
"Prayer  Breakfast"  on  Sunday  morning.  May 
19.  Former  actress  Colleen  Townsend.  now 
Mrs.  Louis  H.  Evans.  Jr..  wife  of  the  minister 
of  the  National  Presbjrterian  Church,  spoke 
on  the  "Beatitudes",  which  she  has  uTitteu 
obout  in  ber  book,  A  Neir  Joy.  There  was 
music  by  members  of  the  NaUonal  Presby- 
terian Church  Choir,  and  lastly  the  Inatal- 
latlon  of  new  national  officers  for  the  next 
two  years. 

Mrs.  Donald  Bates  Murphy  of  Silver  Spring. 
Maryland  is  the  new  national  president. 

Other  officers  Include:  Mrs.  Reece  T^nne- 
hlll  Gelssinger,  PUtsbin-gh.  first  vice  presi- 
dent: Mrs.  Harold  O.  MacLean,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, second  vice  president,  Mrs.  Courtney  P. 
Ellis.  Kentucky,  third  vice  president;  Mrs 
Henry  Lester  Smith,  Bloomington.  fourth 
vice  president;  Mrs.  R.  Samuel  Watkins.  El 
Paso,  fifth  vice  president;  Mrs.  Norman  M. 
Kronick.  Honolulu,  sixth  vice  president;  Mrs. 
W.  M.  Ewiug,  New  Jersey,  recording  secretary: 
M.-a.  Hobt-rt  W.  Miller,  Waihingtou.  D.C, 
corresponding  secretary;  Mrs.  J.  John  Brouck. 
St.  Louis,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Holmes  Gardner, 
St.  Louis,  assistant  treasurer:  Mrs.  Maximo 
Iturra'.de.  El  Paso,  auditor:  Mrs.  Orlo  Camp- 
bell. New  Jersey,  registrar;  Mrs.  Courtney 
Cainipt>ell.  Clearwater,  librarian.  Miss  Syl- 
valyn  Brown.  Los  Angeles,  hiatorlan;  Mrs. 
Helsktil  B.  Kelley.  Little  Reck,  chaplain: 
Mrs.  JDhn  H.  Herwesk.  San  Antunio.  |»rti&- 
meTHiTiin. 


WAYNE  L.  MORSE  " 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week,  this  country  lost  one  of  lis 
outstanding  citizens.  Wajne  Ij'man 
Morse. 

Wayne  Morse  ■rtls  bom  In  1900  on  a 
farm  near  Madisoiv  Wis.  His  love  of  Ihe 
farm  never  left  him.  For  25  years,  he 
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maintained  a  farm  )n  Marjiand.  where 
the  late  Pi-esldent  Lyndon  Johnson  went 
to  buy  a  prize  Devon  bull  and  the  late 
Drew  Pearson  went  to  swap  hay,  calves, 
and  political  stories. 

In  1949,  Wayne  Moi;c  ^las  elecl.^d  to 
I  he  Senate  a.';  a  Repi-biiean  from  the 
etatc  of  Oregon.  He  had  already  proved 
iiim.';elf  to  be  outspolccn  o.s  a  member  of 
Ihe  War  Labor  Board  7  years  earlier. 
Although  a  Rep\iblican,  he  remained  true 
to  his  conscience  and  his  beliefs  by  sup- 
porting the  late  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  in  the 
1932  pre.<idential  race. 

For  more  than  2  yeai-s.  Wayne  Moi-sc 
was  a  man  without  a  party— an  inde- 
pendent. During  tlia:  period.  Collier's 
magazine  referred  to  him  a.s  the  "Lonelt- 
cst  Man  in  Wa.shington.'  He  \ras  re- 
moved from  his  old  committee  assign- 
ments and  received  only  minor  assign- 
ments in  return.  Two  ye.iis  later,  he 
joined  the  ranks  of  tiie  Drmoci'allc 
Party. 

To  thOM  who  linew  him  well,  Wayne 
Morse  was  full  of  humor  end  joviality. 
Most  of  all.  he  harbored  a  refusal  to 
compromi.se  on  any  issue  whirh  he  con- 
.sidered  to  be  a  matter  of  principle.  In  a 
leal.^-lative  body  which  exists  of  the  neces- 
sity for  compromise,  tenacity  is  not 
looked  ujwn  as  a  virtue,  but  it  was  that 
Icna'-iti— that  devotion  to  his  own  con- 
science—which caused  \V.iyne  Morse  to 
speak  out  against  the  war  in  Vieinam. 

In  1954,  when  the  Eisenhoirer  ad.nin- 
Istration  announced  ius  policy  of  contain- 
ment of  Southea.st  Asia.  Wiyne  Mo'.-»e 
.said  that  tlie  United  Stat"s  wa.s  'In  great 
danger  of  beins  catapuited  into  the  Indo- 
chmese  war."  In  1864,  when  me  Senate 
was  considering  the  Gu'f  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution, MorM?  characterized  the  United 
States  as  the  "piovocateur  '  and  said: 

We  have  been  niiikliig  caverr,  war  In  SouL'-.- 
east  .4.slft  for  so'iie  time.  ;n^iei>d  of  SEek'i»" 
to  liecp  the  pi'ju-e.  '   ° 

Just  as  he  l)ad  brci  outspoken  on  otlitr 
matters  of  conscience,  Wavnv  Morse  re- 
mained consistently  outspoken  in  his  op- 
position to  American  military  involve- 
ment m  Southeast  Asia.  Eveiv  time  that 
mvolvemcnt  escalated,  ho  escalated  his 
verbal  assault. 

Wayne  Morse  left  the  Senate  alter 
1968,  but  he  never  lost  his  lo'e  for  )'  He 
failed  in  one  attejniit  to  return  in  1972 
but  was  embroiled  in  another  campaign 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Wayne  Morse  was  a  coJlcague  and  a 
friend,  and  I  best  remember  him  as  he 
was  described  in  A.  Robert  Smiths  1682 
biography— "The  Tiger."  Wayne  Morse 
was  a  tiger  and  we  wui  all  mi.-js  his  out- 
spoken voice  and  liis  .Hdelity  to  con- 
.scier?€. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE— 
THE  BRITISH  EXPERIENCE 
M.-.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  ar- 
ticle. "British  National  Health  Plan 
Fmancially  Undernourished,"  as  printed 
m  the  Washington  Post,  Saturday,  July  6 
1974.  was  of  great  Interest  to  me.  It  would 
seem  most  appropriate,  while  developing 
a  national  health  plan  of  our  own,  that 
we  study  cai-eluUy  the  experiences  of 
other  countries.  Uke  Britain,  and  pront 
Irom  what  they  have  learned. 


Tliis  arllulc  dramatically  iwints  out  the 
pitfalls  of  a  national  health  Insurance 
program  wherein  the  finances  for  com- 
prehensive free,  or  low-cost  medical  serv- 
ices are  raised  through  Government  tax- 
ation and  com.uete  with  other  national 
iHiorilies  within  a  political  arena.  There 
is  never  enough  money  to  go  aroimd.  and 
issues  of  lover  priority  Inevitably  .su.Ter 
ns  tax  moneys  are  fimneled  into  the  most 
lolitically  popular  projects.  Tlie  result 
In  Britain  has  been  clu-onic  under-fund- 
ing of  the  whole  health  care  deliveiy 
tysiem.  underpaid  docior.'=.  and  mediocre 
(lUality  inedical  cai'e. 

A  comparable  situation  can  be  found 
in  proro^als  currently  bpfoi-e  thij  Con- 
gress that  would  finanoe  national  health 
irisurance  from  .social  seciniiv  ta;;es 
I.^8tche(l  by  general  revenue  contribu- 
tions wherein  comprehensive  meoical 
services  would  be  boubht  by  the  CD\ern- 
ment  for  the  public. 

This  .situation  can  be  pitvenicd  by 
cJenng  Government  assistance  to  ludi- 
Udut  U-  based  on  need  and  ablUty  to  pay 
and  Uirougli  a  tax  credit  finance  Ija^e 
that  retains  actual  e.xpendituifs  and 
i.".i-cha.ii;  \i;thin  the  hands  of  the 
(•'•n'Mrii^r. 

I  asi;  unanimous  co-iLsent  lliril  ihc  .1-  - 
liK:  be  printed  in  the  Rccoiin. 

T.-iei-e  being  no  objection,  the  arlirlc 
w^>s  oidered  tg  be  printed  in  the  Fec^bh. 
as  Inilows: 

BnmsH  Nauonal  Hrmth  Pi  in     Fij.«.v- 

CfAtLY    ^J^i»tB^fOUIlr^HFD" 

(By  Peter  Mosleyl 
LohjH^.N  — Brttam's  National  Hcilth  Soiv- 
wi.  ofie.i  lo.iled  as  the  worlds  flncst  exjinplc 
oi  aoiialtzed  medicine.  Is  tottering  ibroukh 
us  worst  crui^  and  may  need  diPHiii;  sni-iierv 
b-  lore  long. 

"Chronic  nnancUU  underiioutiabmeni "  \..n 
liie  dlagnooi^  of  one  e.xpert  recently. 

Bill  i>i«te.id  of  the  massive  Inhislon  of 
fun'ls  whith  is  patently  necess.»r>-  ;!  the  26- 
ysar-old  DisUuition  is  to  survive,  the  NHS 
has  bee.i  ijied  of  »264  muiloii  by  a  riit  l,i 
capital  .spending  unposed  last  December. 

The  eltecl  is  Just  beginning  to  bite.  It  lias 
i>:t!i  ebinrnnert  that  at  least  MOO  million  a 
■tar  ill  exti-a  funding  is  needed  Just  to  iiwiii- 
tain  present  standards. 

The  li»[Ut;i  sei'vlce  has  an  annual  btidcet 
nnsed  from  tajie.s.  of  more  than  87  billion 
This  makes  it  one  of  the  largest  clvUlan  eil- 
lerpi  jes  in  the  world. 

ToUay.  Britahrs  economic  plight  and  iJtr- 
i^sleni  iuflritlon — the  basic  reasons  for  De- 
cembera  bndjiet  cut— are  not  onlv  prevent- 
ing impiovement  of  standards  In  the  already 
cieaklui!  Health  service,  but  atinaMv  io»er- 
ing  thi  m  in  many  case.s. 

Tne  result:  longer  and  longer  walilna  lU's 
lor  scarce  ho^pltnl  beds  and  an  alarming 
nilllunry  by  the  underpaid,  overnnrked  NBa 
';a.T.  iiartlcularly  nurses  and  incdirnl  vcilnil. 
clans. 

Tile  hCHlth  «rvice  comini-s>.loii(>r — -0111- 
budsman  •  tor  tlie  NHS— reported  recently. 
i-jr  example,  that  some  people  needing  treat- 
ment at  the  ear.  nose  and  throat  department 
m  one  hospital  vere  having  to  Join  a  sis- 
Tear  waiiuig  lisi.  l/ndersiaillni;  was  the  maior 
reason. 

Some  100.000  nurses,  about  one-tl.lrd  of 
il.e  tjtal.  were  brought  to  the  brmk  of  an 
unprecedented  strike  and  called  it  off  only 
when  they  were  promised  a  full  Inouli-v  Into 
I  tielr  pay  and  conditions. 

They  earn  only  a  fraction  of  the  v..sc;es  paid 
to  colleagties  who  have  opted  out  of  the  NHS 
and  have  signed  on  with  commercial  nurs- 
ing age:icles  which  contu.ct  oi't  'iirir  labo- 
to  the  state  hn:-.pl  tal.s. 


Jtdu 


'j,  ion 


TJie  doctor?  pnd  specialists  ua\e  aiso 
leached  the  point  of  anger  and  despair  over 
increased  workloads  and  falling  staudardii  o' 
living. 

An  independent  review  body  has  recom- 
mended a  pay  rise  araouuting  to  an  overall 
7.f>  per  cent  for  doctors  and  dentists,  rang- 
lug  from  15  per  cent  for  some  of  the  lowly 
paid  Juulur  hospital  doctors  to  6.5  per  cent 
for  family  doctors  and  .6  per  cent  for  some 
i-enior  specialists. 

But  the  review  body  itself  acknowledged 
tbdt  thsse  Increa-set;.  ihc  maximum  pennitted 
imJer  the  government's  iitcomes  policy, 
vonld  not  cnuble  the  medicnl  protes^ton  lo 
riial.e  tip  l0f,t  gvcmd. 

■Doctors  have  fnllen  ^.tib-Htantlally  behind 
othpr  comparable  income  groups."  said  Dr. 
Dprek  S«.eT';iison.  fc^'crciary  of  the  BrltUh 
Medical  A'soclatlon. 

Hn  luiderllned  the  review  body's  warning 
tbat  lowering  of  the  relative  level  of  doctors' 
and  dentists'  earnings  threatened  the  ftS- 
i.)f  ticy  of  rhe  health  service. 

The  BMA  itself  U  /acinic  rc\olv  by  many 
of  If?  mnnibers.  espefially  the  hospltnl  doc- 

10.-.,    W-.O  P,r-cU^   '.<   or   t;ei))g   loo  BOft. 

rtpny  have  already  defected  to  a  niililam 
L-»-eani/-ailon.  the  HospilHl  con&u)tftnt.s  and 
^:;-i.-ui!i^is  Association  (HCSA).  which  has 
ari.iA-n  i.p  plnis  for  a  prixate  imploymeut 
,--,.-., r-y  sivnilrtr  to  the  inn-Alng  agencies. 

Tnis  U'cniUI  open  the  w^y  ior  doctorr;  t.i 
i.!.H!Ji  :ium  the  NHS  nurt  toum  preclpliaie 
i.;i  nii.il   breakdown. 

'At  atv  ."etiing  up  an  agency  wt«icb  could 
hni  un  an  alternutive  employer  and  demand 
UT".  nior>.<  cio'-'-lj'  related  to  what  e  dcKitor  is 
ttorih,"   ^«ill    an   HCSA  tipokeainan. 

"I  shbtUd  Sill  the  cr\inth  will  coDie  In 
:>bt>nt  a  years  time  tt  the  npiiona)  hculUi 
'■crvlce'a  lornv.  arf  i>nf.  irOrawn  o-i  nn  eitt)re!y 
new  fnoilni,'.' 

W3nl«:  tlie  Ittro.'  rafctos.  the  NHS  l3  untter- 
gol-ig  a  major  burcaiifrailc  rcorganlzottuu 
d.!si|:'iied  to  .streamline  lis  operation.  Tills  has 
r^-pped  only  mnddic  nnd  coniM*^ion,  a  pio- 
Mcra'lon  of  rommii.iceK  at  every  leiei. 

A  chHn^,e  of  «ovemme'<t  and  a  rethlnielna 
of  hn=;tc  poll,  y  have  created  ever  more  nn- 
iMtainty. 

TieaHh  scvvke  ii.ioucr  experts  dismiss  as 
tiiaimlsi  the  rising  fears  Uiat  the  v dole  med- 
1  a!  c:ii-e  bvsicm  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy 
ntid  that  hospitals  will  have  to  dose  Oown 
fcfmply  becanse  they  are  "broke. " 

They  say  eMra  funds  e^i)  be  ma<le  ovun- 
abie  from  the  treasury  through  exhtiuR 
prtrliamciuary  machinery  should  Uiinrs 
really  become  de^peratc. 

A  more  po.sitive  approach,  however.  U  to 
look  at  ways  of  sa\lng  money  In  the  health 
«Krvice  vnhout  detracMni;  from  efflcleni^y. 
they  wy.  As  a  long-term  proposfiiou.  the 
ar»:\iment  has  some  merit. 

It  ts  falw  economy,  lor  eYbnipip.  to  .spend 
ynme  S500  mijlion  a  yeir  prtt'-Jiintj  up 
and  maintaining  antiquated  hr-spitaln  when 
:iew  buildings  would  be  cheaper  to  run. 

Mpeilng  up  the  commnnlty  care  servives 
c mid  help  take  the  load  off  the  pivchintric 
l.cKpn-^K.  now  housing  lO.OOO  patlsnts  at  »n 
;<nnual  c^sc  of  around  *43  mtlllon. 

^.nall.  general-pui-pose  'eoitace'  ht-spi- 
tals  are  a  m\icb  more  economlcat  piupoalDon 
than  large,  expenwively  equipped  big-city 
ho*>pitBls  Where  an  estimated  27.000  beds  are 
iiiappropriately  occupied  ai  an  nnnual  cost 
>»i'  *i(K)  million. 

NHS  civil  servants  al.so  decry  such  benevo- 
lent ;-:estures  as  the  last  Parliament's  decision 
to  make  birth  control  pills  and  other  contra- 
ceptives tree  under  the  NHS. 

Admirable  though  the  principle  may  be. 
ihis  action  will  impose  another  huge  finan- 
cial load  on  the  s>-6tem.  Most  doctors  regard 
£5  wildly  optimistic  official  estimates  that 
free  contraceptive  supplies  will  coat  only 
»2S  million  a  year.  That  sum.  they  note, 
woviid  keep  about  170.000  women  in  pills. 
but  an  estimated  quarter-mlliion  British 
woi.ie  >  .ire  taking  tjie  pill  at  present. 
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Regardless  of  all  this,  most  esperts  are 
1,'loomily  convinced  that  In  the  short  term 
ill  least,  the  NHS  Is  facing  a  financial  abyss. 

Emergency  funding  through  established 
l,rocedures  may  help,  but  still  more  drastic 
r.'  aon  seems  inevitable  as  well. 

Higher  charges  for  prescriptions,  higher 
t  i^^es,  cutbacks  on  hospital  building  pro- 
'■rtnuj  and  medical  research,  a  total  revision 
»(  priorities  to  Identify  and  rectify  the  most 
unjuat  of  the  health  sen-ice  anomalies — all 
:n  ly  be  necessary,  and  soon. 


THE  AMERICAN  HORSE  PRO- 
TECTION ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Horse  Protection  Association 
is  an  amazingly  influential,  yet  still  re- 
latively small,  humane  organization. 
AHPA  was  founded  8  years  ago,  Mrs. 
Paul  M.  Twyne  is  its  president  and  Mrs. 
William  L  Blue  is  its  vice  president. 
These  two  constitute  the  active  day-to- 
day management  of  this  organization, 
which  is  the  only  national,  nonprofit, 
tax  exempt  organization  dedicated  sole- 
ly to  the  welfare  of  horses,  both  do- 
mestic and  wild. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  organiza- 
tion 8  years  ago.  it  has  gi'own  to  some 
6.000  members.  But.  more  important,  are 
the  achievements  that  this  small  orga- 
nization has  made.  Individual  members 
of  the  American  Horse  Protection  Asso- 
ciation helped  to  bring  about  the  passage 
of  the  1970  Horse  Protection  Act.  The^e 
same  individual  members,  imder  the 
guidance  of  Mrs.  Tft^ne  and  Mrs.  Blue, 
helped  to  pass  the  1971  Wild  and  Free 
Roaming  Horses  and  Burros  Act.  Last 
year  this  organization  filed  a  suit  to  en- 
force the  1971  Wild  Horse  Act.  It  is  the 
only  such  suit  which  has  been  filed 
under  the  act  to  force  the  Government 
to  enforce  the  law  which  Congress 
passed  in  1971. 

Mrs.  Twanoe  and  Mr.s.  Blue  are  already 
actively  responding  to  requests  from  the 
Congress  as  to  how  that  law  can  be 
strengthened.  Again,  individual  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  are  hard  at 
work,  and  from  what  I  have  seen,  we  can 
expect  more  victories  because  of  the 
dedication  of  Pearl  Twyne  and  Joan 
Blue  and  the  members  of  the  American 
Horse  Protection  Association. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  testimony 
given  by  Mrs.  Blue  to  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  is  most  illustrative  of  my 
point  as  to  their  hard  work  and  to  their 
willingness  to  stand  up  against  the  Gov- 
ernment when  it  is  wrong,  as  it  was  in 
the  case  of  allowing  the  brutal  slaughter 
of  a  herd  of  some  60  wild  horses  in 
Idaho.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mrs.  Blue's  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  op  Mrs.  Wiluam  l.  Blue 

Mr.  Ch.ilrman  and  distinguished  Senators 
all. 

I  am  Mrs.  William  U  Blue.  I  am  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Horse  Protection  As- 
sociation. Our  President  Is  Mrs.  Paul  M. 
Twyne  of  629  River  Bend  Road.  Great  Palls, 
Virginia.  That  address  Is  also  our  Associa- 
tion's address. 

Had  It  not  been  for  you.  Mr.  Cbalrraan, 
and  others  of  this  Committee,  there  would 
t'oi  have  been  a  wild  horse  protection  act 


to  begin  with.  The  American  Horse  Protec- 
tlon  Association  recognizes  that  all  of  us — 
the  humane  societies  and  the  citizens  of  thle 
Country,  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  foresight  and  coinage  demonstrated  by 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  sponsoring  and  help- 
ing to  pass  what  Is  now  known  as  PX.  92- 
105.  the  Wild  and  Free  Roaming  Horses  and 
Burros  Act  of  1971.  The  school  children  of 
America.  In  particular,  have  expressed  their 
appreciation  for  the  passage  of  this  law  to 
preserve  this  historic  animal  from  the  scl- 
fi-shness  and  cruelty  of  petty  men. 

Our  oi^anizatton.  the  American  Horse 
Protection  Association,  is,  as  you  know,  the 
only  charitable,  tax  exempt,  humane  or- 
ganization devoted  exclusively  to  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to,  and  the  preservation  and 
protection  of,  both  domestic  and  wUd  horses. 
The  Committee  wUi  perhaps  recall  that  it 
was  many  of  the  members  of  the  American 
Horse  Protection  Association  whose  testi- 
mony and  whose  efforts  brought  about  the 
enactment  of  the  Horse  Protection  Act  of 
1970.  a  law  to  prevent  the  vicious  soring  of 
the  Tennessee  Walking  Horse.  And.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  sure  you  and  other  members 
of  this  Committee  will  recall  that  it  was 
again  many  of  tbe  individual  members  of 
the  American  Horse  Protection  Association 
who  stood  behind  you  and  encouraged  you 
In  your  leadership  in  the  passage  of  the  1971 
Wild  and  Free  Roaming  Horses  and  Burros 
Act. 

The  American  Horse  Protection  Associa- 
tion 18  also  involved  with  the  Humane  So- 
ciety of  tlie  United  States  in  the  only  Court 
action  which  has  been  filed  against  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  Agriculture,  their 
Secretaries,  and  13  Individual  employees  (n 
those  two  departments  for  their  misfeasance, 
malfeasance  and  non-feasance  in  their  han- 
dling of  the  brutal  massacre  of  some  60 
wild  horses  near  Howe.  Idaho.  That  suit  Is 
pending  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
havuig  been  filed  a  year  ago.  The  Govern- 
meat  has  tried  everything  they  can  to  get 
the  suit  dismissed  or  get  the  venue  changed 
so  that  the  suit  is  moved  to  Idaho.  So  far. 
we  have  been  able  to  maintain  the  suit  In 
this  Jurisdiction  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
the  suit  win  be  tried  this  Pall. 

As  the  Chairman  knows,  one  significant 
consequence  from  oiu-  lan'suit  has  been  the 
forcing  of  the  Government  to  turn  over  to 
us  and  to  this  Committee  the  Joint  Investi- 
gative Report  conducted  by  Interior  and 
Agriculture  after  that  bloody  slaughter  out 
in  Idaho. 

We  testify  today  In  the  hopes  ttoat  this 
law  can  be  strengthened  so  that  other  hu- 
mane organizations  wUl  not  have  to  go 
through  the  expense  of  suing  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  the 
land  concerning  wUd  and  free  roaming 
horses  and  burros. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  testifying  for  additional  funds 
and  additional  personnel.  We  have  heard 
them  complain  that  the  law  is  too  vague 
and  too  difficult  to  administer.  Their  story 
never  changes.  Instead  of  trying  to  admin- 
ister the  law  and  protect  the  wild  horses, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  would 
rather  continue  their  cozy  relationship  with 
the  cattlemen  and  sheep  growers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  protection  of  the  wild  and  fre« 
roaming  horses  and  burros.  We  oppose  the 
iU-served  and  inhumane  request  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  to  be  able  to 
dispose  of  so-called  excess  wild  horses.  We 
believe  that  nature  can  handle  that  much 
better  than  the  present  occupants  of  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 

This  Committee  is  aware  of  the  senseless 
slaughter  of  a  herd  of  wild  horses  In  Idaho 
last  year.  That  slaughter,  Mr.  Chairman,  oc- 
curred after  the  statute  had  been  on  the 
books  for  almost  a  year  and  a  half. 


In.-;tead  of  learning  a  lesson  from  their 
V  Hilton  and  destructive  conduct  in  Idaho, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  had  the 
audacity  to  acbedule  additional  roundups, 
and  has  asked  for  funds  to  help  desuoy  tbe 
c-o-called  e.ice£s  w^lld  horse  population  and 
to  otherwise  continue  to  ignore  the  law  as 
It  Is  now  written. 

It  should  be  made  clear,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  neither  the  American  Horse  Protection 
Aiisocintion  nor  any  other  reputable  humane 
orcauizatlon  has  a  personal  vendetta  agamst 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  or  any  of 
Us  officers  or  agents.  However,  in  the  tUne 
of  Watergate  when  all  of  us  citt2ens  ore  look- 
ing for  honest  and  good  government,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  continues  to  give 
government  a  bad  name.  They  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  destruction  of  that  herd  In  Idaho. 
They  tried  to  co^-er  it  up.  They  do  not  be- 
lieve that  wild  horses  should  be  protected. 
Tlie  Joint  Advisory  Board  has  members  on 
it  who  by  law  should  never  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board.  They  lie  with  their 
figures — in  one  case,  tbeyll  tell  you  that 
there  are  as  few  as  20.000  wUd  horses  and 
lu  I  heir  next  release,  they  wiU  say  there  are 
40.000.  They  do  not  care,  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
you  and  I  thlnlt.  They  basically  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  have  any  right  to  have  an  opin- 
ion about  wild  horses  since  we  do  not  live 
out  there.  They  believe  that  the  wild  horses 
are  their  exclusive  province  to  be  protected 
or  kiUed,  rounded  up  or  driven  off  particu- 
lar ranges  at  their  discretion,  and  as  they 
think  best. 

The  American  Horse  Protection  Aaaocla- 
lion  thinks  that  tbe  law  eis  it  la.  If  properly 
enforced,  would  be  sufficient.  But  since  we 
can  no  longer  expect  the  Department  of 
Inieiior  or  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
to  uphold  the  law  as  It  la  written,  the  Amer- 
ican Horse  Protection  Association  respectfully 
asks  that  consideration  be  given  to  changiug 
the  law  in  the  following  respects: 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  words  "manage" 
and  "management"  should  be  deleted  wher- 
ever they  appear  In  the  statute  and  that  the 
words  "preserve"  and  "protect"  be  substi- 
tuted therefwe; 

2.  P.L.  92-195  should  be  made  specifically 
subject  t^  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act. 
By  .ipeclflcaUy  writing  the  Administrative 
Pro::edures  Act  Into  the  Wild  and  Free-Roam- 
ing Horses  and  Burros  Act.  the  requirements 
of  notice  and  of  public  hearings  and  -.he 
other  protections  built  into  the  Administra- 
tive Procedures  Act  would  cut  down  on  frivol- 
ous claims  for  wild  horses,  reduce  the  niun- 
ber  of  roundups,  and  gi«  all  interested  par- 
ties a  sufficient  amount  of  time  In  which  to 
prepare  to  argue  against  a  removal  or  a 
ciamilug  procedure: 

3.  Sections  4,  6  and  6  should  make  it  ex- 
plicit that  the  horses  roaming  on  the  public 
lauds  of  the  United  States  arc  the  property 
of  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  If 
the  ca^e  should  arise  where  a  horse  or  horses 
are  claimed,  the  Federal  Government  should 
appoint  a  Federal  Hearing  Examiner  to  deter- 
mine the  merit  of  the  claim.  If  the  horse  is 
found  not  to  be  the  property  of  the  Federal 
Government,  then,  and  only  then,  should  the 
state  estray  and  branding  laws  be  applicable 
to  that  anim.!!; 

4.  PL.  92-196  should  explicitly  require  In- 
terior and  Agriculture  to  file  Impact  state- 
ments prior  to  any  roundup  or  other  con- 
templated activities  which  involve  wild 
horses; 

5.  The  law  should  require  that  any  ranch- 
er who  requests  a  permit  to  graze  a  horse  on 
the  public  land  (a)  should  first  have  to 
brand  or  Up  tattoo  that  horse  and  (b)  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement should  have  to  enter  that  brand  or 
tattoo  into  their  books.  If  the  Bureau  of 
Laud  Management  and  the  Forest  Service 
will  tighten  their  permit  B>'stem  and  if  the 
law  wlU  require  some  Identifying  marks  on 
domestic  horses  to  be  grazed  on  the  public 
lauds,   a   presumption    will    arise   that   any 
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horee  not  so  branded  or  catalogued  is  Indeed 
a  wild  and  free  roaming  hone: 

8.  We  turtber  euggest  that  Section  8  would 
be  made  much  itronger  aa  to  dvll  and  crim- 
inal penaltlea.  We  would  suggest  that  a 
separate  section  be  made  applicable  to  offi- 
cials and  agents  or  Interior  and  Agriculture 
If  they  fall  to  discbarge  their  responsibilities 
under  the  law: 

7.  The  Government  has  asked  that  they  be 
allowed  to  use  helicopters  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  herds  of  wild  horses  and  burroe.  The 
American  Borse  Protection  Association  would 
be  absolutely  opposed  to  that  request.  The 
law  on  the  books  now  prohlblta  the  Govern- 
ment or  any  private  Individual  from  harass- 
ing wild  horses  and  burros  from  any  mo- 
torized vehicle.  Including  helicopters.  The 
American  Horse  Protection  Association  feels 
that  If  It  Is  so  Important  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  survey  of  every  last  wild 
horse  In  the  West,  that  they  shotud  And 
some  other  means  of  doing  It  more  dis- 
creetly and  less  menacingly  than  to  fly  hell- 
coptere  down  over  a  herd  of  wild  horses  and 
thereby  harass  and  perhaps  Injure  thosa 
horses. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  tee  are 
strongly  against  aUowlng  the  Government 
to  dispose  of  excess  animals,  beUevlng  that 
nature  has  always  been  able  to  malnuin 
Ita  own  natural  balance  among  the  herds  of 
wild  horses  and  burros.  We  believe  that  that 
balance  Is  more  logical  than  that  so-called 
wisdom  that  the  Bureau  ot  Land  Manage- 
ment would  have  you  allow  them  to  apply. 
Further,  we  ask  that  you  give  our  recom- 
mended amendments  every  possible  con- 
sideration. 

And  Anally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  American 
Horse  Protection  Association  wants  you  and 
the  members  of  this  Committee  to  know 
how  much  we  appreciate  what  you  have 
done  to  stand  up  against  the  interests  of 
greedy  men  and  petty  bureaucrats  In  paas- 
Ing  a  law  to  declare  that  there  are  some 
things  m  life  which  do  not  have  a  price  By 
passing  the  Wild  and  Free  Roaming  Horses 
and  Burros  >M  of  1971  and  by  further 
strengthening  with  amendments  such  as  hers 
suggested,  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
continues  to  be  the  voice  of  the  young,  the 
voice  of  conservation,  and  most  ImportMtly 
the  conscience  of  all  Americana  who  believe 
In  the  history  ot  this  Country  and  the  hu- 
mane treatment  and  preservation  of  the 
majestic  wild  horses  who  help  to  remind  us 
of  our  Coimtrys  humble  beginnings 
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FAA  ADMlmSTRATOR  BUTTER- 
FIELD  GIVES  ALASKAN  NATIONAL 
AWARD 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
a  teUow  Alaskan.  Arthur  H.  Walker,  di- 
rector of  maintenance  for  Alaska  Inter- 
national Air.  Inc.,  was  selected  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  as  the 
national  winner  of  the  lUh  annual  Avi- 
ation Mechanics  Atv ard  in  the  air  carrier 
category. 

The  basis  for  Mr.  Walkers  selection 
tvas  his  extraordinary  initiative  and 
leadership  in  directing  the  repair  and 
rebuilding  of  a  4-englne  Hercules  cargo 
plane  which  had  crashed  in  February 
1973  during  a  landing  on  remote  Fletch- 
er's Ice  Island.  400  miles  from  the  North 
Pole.  Mr.  Walker  headed  an  eight-man 
maintenance  crew  in  an  on-the-slte  re- 
pair operation.  Their  task  was  to  prepare 
the  aircraft  for  a  one-time  flight  to  Pair- 
banks  for  permanent  repair.  The  Her- 
cules had  sustained  structural  damage 
to  both  wings,  the  center  wing  section. 


fuselage,  engines,  and  propellers.  Part  of 
the  aircraft  had  been  destroyed  by  flre 
During  their  6-month  stay  on  the  Ice 
island,  Mr.  Walker  and  his  crew  worked 
under  extremely  harsh  condiUons,  and 
in  temperatures  that  often  dropped  to 
—45".  Supplies  of  necessary  tools,  equip- 
ment, and  foodstuffs  were  accomplished 
by  air  drops  every  20  days.  The  men 
worked  without  benefit  of  special  aline- 
ment  jigs  and  often  had  to  improvise. 
For  example,  lacking  a  transit,  a  level 
was  improvised  by  using  plastic  tubing 
and  coffee. 

On  July  4,  the  Hercules  was  flown  off 
the  26-square-mile  Ice  floe  and  landed 
safely  at  Fairbanks  International  Air- 
port where  final  repair  work  was  com- 
pleted. 

In  honor  of  this  outstanding  achieve- 
ment, Mr.  Walker  was  flotra  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  where  Alexander  P.  Butter- 
field,  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration,  presented  him  with 
the  Meciianlcs  Award. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  Alan  Crawford's  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  con- 
cerning Mr.  Walker's  repair  of  the 
crashed  Hercules  aircraft  be  printed  in 
the  Recokd  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 
At  a  luncheon  at  the  Aero  Club  of 
Washington  honoring  the  winners  of 
the  FAA's  .lational  avi.itlon  mechanic 
safety  awank  program.  Mr.  Butterfield 
acknowledged  the  outstanding  work  of 
all  mechanics  who  have  advanced  avi- 
ation safety  through  their  maintenance 
efforts.  Addressing  the  Aero  Club.  Mr. 
Butterfield  also  spoke  about  two  sub- 
jects of  special  Interest  and  importance 
to  all  of  us.  The  first  Is  tne  present  state 
of  our  airports  and  what  needs  to  be  done 
to  accommodate  future  air  transporta- 
tion. The  second  concerns  the  FAAs  role 
in  effectively  meeting  the  environmental 
issues  which  confront  the  aviation  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Butterfleld's  speech  before 
the  Aero  Club  of  Washington  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  speech  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RicoRii  as  follows: 
IProm  the  Washington  Post.  July  7.  1974| 
PAA  noN'ois  At-tsiu  AlSLniT  MrciiA.vic 

(By  Alan  Crawford) 
Problem:  A  multimillion-dollar,  four-en- 
gine Hercules  cargo  plane  carrying  up  to  25 
tons  of  supplies  lies  stranded  on  a  rapidly 
melting  Ice  floe  In  the  Arctic  Ocean.  350 
miles  from  the  North  Pole.  Both  wlnga  are 
dragging  on  the  Ice,  the  enth«  center  section 
wing  la  broken  off,  the  propellers  are  torn 
from  the  aUcraft  and  parts  ot  the  plane  have 
tjeen  destroyed  by  flre. 
What  to  do? 

The  Air  Force,  which  oa-ned  the  crippled 
ship,  took  one  look  and  said,  "Forget  It  Let 
it  sink." 

Art  Walker,  a  young  maintenance  manager 
tor  Alaska  International  Airlines  In  Falr- 
banka,  auneyed  the  wreckage  and  said  he 
thought  be  could  flx  It.  Give  him  a  crew  he 
suggested,  and  he'd  get  the  plane  back  safely 
to  Fairbanks  where  It  could  be  repaired  per- 
manently. 

Which  la  exactly  what  he  did.  And  the  feat 
was  enough  to  earn  Walker  the  utle  ot  "Me- 
chaiUc  of  the  Year."  conferred  Tuesday  by 
the  Federal  Avlallou  AdmliilstraUou 
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With  an  eight-man  crew.  Walker  toUed  12 
hours  a  day  for  six  months  In  subzero 
weather  to  repair  the  Hercules.  On  Inde- 
pendence  Day.  the  plane  was  flown  off  the 
ZB-square-mllB  Ice  floe  and  landed  safely  m 
Fairbanks  International  AhTwrt 

"It  was  a  challenge.-  Walker  said.  "It  wo, 
just  something  we  wanted  to  do  Here  we 
were,  a  nothing  airlines  from  nowhere  and 
here  was  our  chance  to  do  something  big  •■ 

The  plane  had  crashed  February  1973 
after  departing  from  Fairbanks  airport  for 
Fletchers  Island  to  the  Arctic,  carrylne  a 
cargo  ot  supplies  for  the  Naval  Arctic  Re- 
search  lab  on  the  Island.  The  crew  was  uu- 
narmcd. 

After  an  Insurance  company  settlement 

S       '""'•"anonal    AU^Unes    bought    the 

The  first  task  for  Walker  and  his  crew  was 
to  tear  down  the  remains  and  determine 
what  needed  to  be  done  to  revltallie  the  air- 
craft. "It  was  the  most  depressing  thine  I 
ever  saw."  Walker  recalled.  "The  more  we  dug 
Into  It,  the  more  damage  we  found  " 

In  addition  to  damage  to  the  wings  and 
f/.'^E^  f";.  ""..f"«'»8«  »nd  engines  were 
lound  to  have  been  damaged  as  well 

The  crew's  work  was  plagued  by  bad 
weather-and  good.  In  the  winter,  snow- 
drifts made  digging  the  plane  out  from  the 
snow  a  dally  chore.  And  during  the  summer 
snow  and  Ice  kept  melting  from  under  sup- 
ports the  crew  had  buUt  around  the  base  of 
tne  plane. 

•  m*°J'f ""'''"''  *""'  "">  '«•"  Walker  said, 
into  place  but  the  Ice  kept  melting  from 
under  It  and  the  crane  kept  sinking  Into 
tne  Island. 

By  April,  the  Ice  was  getting  so  soft  that 
cargo  planes  could  no  longer  land.  So  parts 
and  suppues  had  to  be  air-dropped 

Walker  said  the  toughest  phase  of  the 
project  was  repalrtag  the  center  wing,  some- 
thing he  said  had  never  been  done  outside 
V^MTl'  '■OOf-POuhO  wing  secuon  had 
^,  ^'f?  ■"'"  "'"''  '*"'>  »  <^"ne  that  had 
only  a  4.800-pannd  capacity. 

Cpon  his  return  to  Fairbanks,  Walker  a 
bachelor  who  has  since  been  promoted  to 
director  of  maintenance  at  Alaska  Interna- 
tional, was  offered  an  all-expense  paid  vaca- 
tion to  anywhere  to  the  world 
But  he  declined  the  vacation  in  order  to 

at'pa^lrb^ts."'"""*  ""^  """  °°  "«  '"^ 
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Remarks  Peepared  ro«  Dei.itexy  by  Atcx- 
ANOLS  p.  BirrTEErnxo.  Jcn*  35.  1074 
AJter  ^jtteen  months  on  the  Job  at  th* 
PAA  I  find  myaelf  appearing  before  the 
Aero  Club  memberaJiip  for  the  second  time. 
Needless  to  say.  i  am  pleased  you  are  hav- 
ing me  back.  I  have  accepted  both  Invita- 
tions with  the  greatest  of  pleasiire.  not  onlv 
because  we  have  so  much  in  common  bm 
becan.se  your  annual  spring  luncheon  honont 
the  winners  of  the  PAA'a  National  Aviation 
Mechanic    Safety   Awards   Program 

I  hold  the  Mechanic  Safety  Awards  Pro- 
gram In  me  highest  regard  for.  as  I  noted 
test  year,  it  identifies  in  a  tangible  way  some 
of  the  wonderful  people  in  our  buslneas 
whose  efforts  make  It  possible  for  the  rest 
of  us  to  take  aircraft  reliability  for  granted 
It  unites  the  varied  and  sometimes  diverse 
elements  of  our  Indtistry  in  a  common  cause. 
This  year  we  received  more  than  600  en- 
tries from  the  50  SUtee.  Selection  of  the  two 
winners  was  made  by  a  special  panel  of 
The  Plight  Safety  Foundation  from  a  list  of 
22  regional  winners— 11  In  the  air  carrier 
category  and  II  m  tlie  general  aviation  cate- 
gory, all  of  whom  are  sharing  hi  prizes  total- 
ing more  than  110.000. 

The  National  award  virlnners  represent  the 
best  of  the  finest,  and  I  want  to  Introduce 
them  to  you  now.  The  winner  of  tb*  Na- 
tional Avlauon  Mechanic  Award  In  the  air 


cnrricr  category  is  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Walker.  Art 
i5  Director  of  Maintenance  for  Alaska  Inter- 
national Air,  Inc.,  of  Fairbanks.  Alaska.  The 
Biruier  In  the  general  aviation  category  is 
Mr  Hugh  D.  Pink.  Hugh  Is  owner,  operator 
and  service  manager  ot  Burbanfe  Piper  Sales 
piid  Service.  Burbank.  California. 

Now.  while  they  are  standing,  let  me  s,iy 
(U.St  ft  word  about  each  of  them.  Mr.  V.'.-uker 
v.aij  named  for  extraordinary  Initiative  and 
Sf^.idershlp  In  directing  an  8-man  malnte- 
jiriiice  crew  In  the  repair  and  rebuilding  of  a 
4-puglne  Hercules  transport  lliat  crashed  In 
February  1973.  during  a  landing  on  remote 
Fletcher's  Ice  Island.  400  miles  from  the 
.North  Pole.  Art  and  his  team  prepared  the 
aircraft  for  a  one-time  flight  to  Fairbanks  for 
liermanent  repair.  The  plane  had  siu-talned 
extensive  structural  damnge  to  both  wings, 
the  center  wing  section,  fuselage,  engines 
and  propellors.  The  Job  took  six  months  and 
was  done  under  extremely  harsh  Arctic  con- 
ditions, aaid  In  weather  that  often  dropped 
to  46  degrees  below  zero. 

Hugh  Pink,  winner  in  ihe  general  aviation 
caii^ory,  was  cited  lor  his  great  Initiative 
lutd  professionalism  In  designing  Improved 
parts  for  pilot  aide  windows,  propeller  con- 
trols, fuselage  attach  bracket  stabilizers,  al- 
ternator snitches,  and  throttle  control  rod 
end  bearings  for  several  models  of  light  air- 
craft. He  notified  the  PAA  and  the  manu- 
facturer of  his  Ideas,  and  that  resulted  lu 
the  Issuance  of  manulacturers*  service  bul- 
letins and  an  FAA  Airworthiness  Directive. 
Earlier  today  I  had  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting to  these  gentlemen  their  FAA  awards 
In  ceremonies  at  our  Independence  Avenue 
Headquarters.  We  are  really  nieascd  to  have 
Messrs  Walker  and  Fink  with  us  for  lunch, 
and  I  am  most  grateful  to  our  club  president. 
Jim  Bass,  and  to  all  of  you  for  your  continu- 
ing support  of  this  all  Important  industry- 
wide safety  program. 

Now,  I  want  to  review  with  you  two  sub- 
jects which  to  me  are  of  special  interest  and 
importance.  One  of  them  is  airports— or  more 
specifically,  what  we  have  got  to  do  about 
our  airports  so  that  air  transportation  has 
the  space  it  needs  to  grow.  The  second  sub- 
ject concerns  the  leadership  role  that  PAA 
must  take  <and  now  incidentally  is  takinci 
regarding   Industry  environmental    Issues. 

On  the  matter  of  airport.s  and  their 
ground -related  transportation  accommoda- 
tions, both  have  trailed  far  behind  aircraft. 
In  fact,  aircraft,  with  new  wide-bodled  sizes 
and  high  speed  performance  clearly  chal- 
lenge the  capabilities  of  present  airport  fa- 
cilities. And  such  airport  inadequacies  are  a 
legacy  of  ad  hoc  planning— planning  without 
any  kind  of  a  total  transportation  system  In 
mind.  Access  road  have  become  Increasingly 
saturated,  terminals  congested,  and  passen- 
ger delays  altogether  unacceptable. 

If  we  thmfc  about  it  we  know  very  well 
that  the  demands  on  our  airport  system  In 
the  1980  to  1995  time  frame  cannot  be  met 
simply  by  the  construction  of  additional 
runways  and  new  airports  based  only  on 
present  design  standards  and  current  meth- 
ods of  handling  pa.^Rengers  and  baggage. 
There's  Just  no  way  .  .  .  unless  and  until 
we  make  airport  "believers"  out  of  environ- 
mentalists, and  "enthusiasts'  out  of  those 
who  live  near  airports  and  oppose  alt  activity 
there.  So  this  need  for  more  airport  capac- 
ity Is  without  question  the  major  issue  con- 
fronting the  orderly  growtlj  of  air  transpor- 
tation. 

There  Is  a  positive  message  worth  telling 
that  describes  the  Immense  economic,  social 
and  cultural  benefits  that  air  transportation, 
via  the  airport,  brings  to  a  city.  A  few  of  you 
are  aware  of  that  message,  but  I  believe  all 
ot  vou  should  be.  The  aU^ort.  like  the  sea- 
ports of  antiquity,  bring  vitality  to  a  city. 
And  high  on  the  list  of  factors  accelerating 
the  decay  of  the  city  Is  a  fallacy  that  has 
seat  us  In  past  years  scurrying  In  the  wrong 


directions  doing  the  wrong  things.  We  have 
sought  to  address  the  Ula  of  the  city  by  Jo- 
cnsing  primarily  on  social  problems.  Urban 
programs  have  been  characterized  by  educa- 
tional, recreational,  medical  and  other  re- 
lated rehabilitation  efforts— all  of  which 
serve  to  attract  more  and  more  people  to 
areas  where  there  may  be  less  and  less  reof 
ccoju>mic  opportunitj/.  Once  the  vicious  cir- 
cle is  triggered,  and  it  has  been  m  nuiny 
(perhaps  even  most)  of  o\u-  urban  areas,  we 
become  victims  of  a  "wTong  way"  political 
system — a  political  system  which  accelerates 
in  the  wrong  direction.  An  aircraft  engineer 
would  call  it  "dynamic  InsiablUiy." 

Well  If  that's  the  wrong  approach,  what 
should  we  be  doing? 

The  answer  is  quite  uncomplicated.  Its 
something  some  of  us  have  been  making 
noises  about  for  a  good  long  while — but  evi- 
dently not  loud  enough  to  get  attention.  We 
have  got  to  convince  the  public  that  the 
city  Is  basically  an  economic  system,  and 
that  people  are  simply  another  of  its  many 
products.  The  contrary  view  Is  an  emotional 
quibble  with  self-defeating  consequences. 
Our  first  responslbilliy  Is  to  insure  that  the 
city  has  a  growing  economic  reason  for  exist- 
ence. When  the  shopping  center  In  suburbia 
becomes  easier  to  get  to  than  tlie  one  down- 
town, it  doesn't  take  a  genius  to  predict  the 
money  flow.  This  same  idea  can  tje  applied 
to  the  economic  need  for.  and  the  continu- 
ing development  of.  this  Nation's  airports. 

Now  I  really  don't  think  that  there  are 
any  regional  community  planning  programs 
worthy  of  their  names  that  fall  to  Include 
airports  as  a  primary  concern.  Airport  re- 
quirements must  be  considered  just  as  re- 
quirements for  highways,  railroads.  Indus- 
trial zones,  business  centers,  hoxising  and 
recreation  are  considered. 

But  a  flood  of  environmental  oonsiraints 
over  the  past  8-10  years  has  created  truly 
formidable  obstacles  to  the  development  of 
new  and  necessarj*  transportation  solutloi\s. 
Local  govertmiient  has  clung  tenaciously  to 
the  power  of  land  use  control  as  the  best 
Insurance  available  for  the  protection  of  the 
conununlty.  On  the  other  hand.  State  and 
Federal  governnienu  have  moved  timidly  in 
the  last  decade  In  exercising  any  direct  con- 
trol over  land-use  decisions.  aUhough  there 
have  been  some  signs  that  the  tide  may 
be  turning.  Regional  planning  and  review 
bodies  have  been  largely  defeiislve  alliances 
of  local  governments  fending  off  Intrusions 
upon  their  Jurisdictions  rather  than  seeking 
out  positive  solutions  to  urgent  regional 
requirements.  The  comp\ilslon  to  preserve 
the  political  balance  of  power  in  the  urban 
community  has  created  tremendous  inertia 
which  militates  against  local  Initiative. 

To  my  way  of  thlnkUig,  these  are  ailments 
of  a  fat  anl  lazy  society,  a  socletv  which  has 
hypnotized  Itself  with  past  successes  and 
deludes  Itself  with  the  great  current 
American  myth— that  things  will  happen  be- 
cause they  make  sense.  Well,  they  won't! 
They  Just  won't!  And  no  policy,  national  or 
local,  which  is  based  on  making  the  fewest 
waves,  will  see  It  done  either.  Things  will 
happen  onlff  w  hen  we  discern  what  needs  to 
be  done  and  master  the  will  to  do  u.  Pre- 
cisely how  do  we  proceed?  Well,  first  of  all. 
we  must  recogniiw  that  strategic  planning  is 

essential.  It   Is  that  first  Important  step 

and  the  responsibility  falls  to  those  in  gov- 
ernment who  represent  your  Interests.  But 
we  cant  atop  here.  We  cant  stop  with  the 
role  of  government  respresenutlves.  Thais 
been  one  of  our  big  troubles  to  date. 

For  the  aviation  community  to  play  ef- 
fectively ita  Important  role  in  shaping  the 
national  economy  and  to  obtain  all  It  needs 
m  the  way  of  governmental  enablement.  It 
must  be  prepared  to  devote  sufficient  time 
and  resources  to  frame  a  total  strategy 
sweeping  the  entire  spectrum  of  national  life. 
political  and  legal,  technical  and  operational. 


The  aviation  partisan  roust  be  prepared  to 
leave  the  comfortable  aeronautical  com- 
munity with  Its  familiar  concepts  and  lan- 
guage and  enter  the  other  world  of  the  town 
meeting,  the  county  board,  the  regional  plan- 
ning bodies  and  federal  policy  and  program 
making,  not  merely  to  respond  to  Invttatlon.s 
to  attend  their  hearings  but  to  take  the 
Initiative  In  demanding  new  directions  of 
governmental  endeavor.  If  we  expect  a 
healthy  and  balanced  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  all  the  inltiativeE  can"': 
be  leit  to  the  Nader  groups,  the  Sierra  Clubs 
and  the  Friends  of  the  Earth.  We've  got  to 
be  involved.  We've  got  to  be  certain  that  our 
initiatives  don't  pass  to  ibe?c  "other  groups 
by  default,  The  Noise  Control  Act  of  1973  is 
a  case  in  point.  The  Act  upset  the  avUtlon 
industry  because  for  the  first  time  the  EPA 
became  a  major  factor  In  recoomiendiug 
environmental  programs  for  Implementation 
by  the  aviation  industry  wlthotit  a  clear  ttn- 
derstnndUig  of  aviation's  highlv  technical 
and  operatloiial  problems. 

The  response  from  all  segments  of  the 
aviation  industry  to  EPA's  new  aeronautical 
responsibUlttes  was  that  PAA  should  take 
the  leadership  role  in  all  envU-onmental  areas 
and  put  lorth  an  effective  improvement 
program. 

Well,  we  took  this  to  be  your  mandate  and. 
as  tlie  result,  we  adopted  a  moderate  and 
logical,  but  absolutely  necessary  program, 
designed  to  both  enhance  the  environment 
cud  insure  the  promotion  of  aviation  Inter- 
ests. 

The  major  keystones  of  FAAs  environ- 
mental program  are  retrofitting  of  the  exist- 
ing 90';  of  the  Jet  Beet  that  do  not  now  meet 
Federal  noise  standards,  and  the  entmcla- 
tlon  of  a  Federal  policy  on  curfews — not 
necessarUy  a  program  of  curfews  but  n  state- 
ment of  Federal  policy  in  this  area. 

It  Is  disturbing  to  me,  however,  that  since 
FAA  has  taken  the  leadership  role,  so  ur- 
teniiy  requested  but  a  few  short  month.', 
f.^io.  we  are  now  criticized  by  many  segroentw 
of  the  aviation  community  who  strongly  op- 
po^e  the  proposed  retrofit  program  and  are 
luiable  to  discuss  the  curfew  Issxte  in  sen- 
sible, logical  terms. 

Unfortunately,  emotlonall.sm  has  become 
the  dominant  trait  of  the  industry.  But  what 
is  needed  is  a  coordinated  and  positive,  m- 
du&iry  response  lo  our  environmental  pro- 
gram if  we  are  to  prevent  serious  adverse 
consequences  to  our  airport  system;  If  wc 
are  to  have  a  continued  strong  development 
of  Interstate  ah*  commerce:  and,  If  we  are 
to  maintain  the  economic  riabUity  of  general 
aviation  and  the  scheduled  air  carrier.^  Per- 
sonally. I  believe.  In  the  case  of  retrofit 
the  Industry  collectively  is  being  short- 
sighted. The  lack  of  support  for  retrofit  wUI 
effectively  destroy  FAA's  ability  to  provide 
environmental  leadership  as  urged  by  the  in- 
dustry. In  short,  leadership  must  be  posi- 
tive and  aggressive— not  protectionist  and 
retrogressive. 

In  this  connection.  I  will  be  sending  to 
the  industry  this  week  a  draft  of  FAA's  flw- 
year  envU-onmental  program.  This  draft  in- 
dicaies  the  specific  project  plans  that  I  be- 
lieve are  necessary  to  minimize  undesir- 
abiiity  ot  environmental  effects  and  to  pro- 
mote a  strong  aviation  system.  This  plan,  as 
part  of  our  consultative  plauning  process. 
1-s  being  coordinated  simultaneously  wiili 
industr>'.  other  governmental  agencies  and 
our  PAA  offices  end  services.  I  believe  the 
simultaneoui  release  of  this  document  is  ti 
clear  indicator  of  my  commitment  lo  the 
con.suJtatlve  principle. 

To  conclude.  If  the  aviation  community  ih 
to  voice  a  position  so  forceful  and  clear  as 
to  command  national  attention.  Internal 
carping  which  pits  industry  against  Industry 
and  saps  the  energy  and  resources  of  all, 
must  give  way  to  more  effective  target  selec- 
tion and  tactics.  You  have  never  been  reluc- 
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tint  to  apply  the  heat  to  FAA  «heii  voii 
liiotight  it  necessary. 

ir  we  are  to  h«Te  the  »lr  transport  system 
ihot  were  going  to  need  In  the  decades 
-Ulead,  in  particular  the  airport  network 
us  high  time  to  begin  strategic  planning' 
I  also  suggest  Its  time  for  a  close  look  at  the 
uilles  we  wm  need  to  help  In  our  Joint 
endeavor.  Theyre  sitting  here  today.  Im 
•  IKlng  about  each  of  you  and  the  organiza- 
!  Jons  you  represent. 

Thank  you. 
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NIXON  YEARS  HELD  ECONOMIC 

DISASTER 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  study 
of  history  shows  that  down  through  the 
ages,  the  heads  of  government  have 
traditionally  sought  to  cover  their  in- 
eptitude In  managing  their  countries'  af- 
fairs at  home  by  creating  some  kind  of 
sensation  abroad. 

I  wonder  if  we  are  not  faced  with  this 
same  situation  in  the  Dnited  States 
today. 

SecretaiT  Kissinger— and  tlie  Presi- 
dent— have  recently  retiu-ned  from  tri- 
umphal processions  abroad  that  have 
brought  a  shaky  truce  in  the  Middle  East 
and  which  have  produced  some  comfort- 
ing headlines  about  Impioving  relations 
with  our  most  dangerous  adversary  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  do  not  mean  to  thiow  doubt  on  the*e 
a£hievements_if  history  indeed  decides 
that  they  have  some  concrete  value  But 
the  fact  remains  that  while  the  admin- 
istration was  demonstrating  so  much  in- 
genuity tending  to  overseas  affairs  we 
have  seen  no  corresponding  concera  for 
our  veiy  real  problems  here  at  home. 

Our  economy  is  suffering.  Labor  De- 
partment figures  show  more  than  5  mU- 
lion  people  out  of  work;  the  Commerce 
Department  reports  two  consecutive 
quarters  of  decline  in  production,  the 
traditional  sign  of  a  recession:  and  prices 
last  month  advanced  at  an  annual  rate 
of  12  percent. 

I  think  the  magnitude  of  our  problems 
and  the  lack  of  ability  or  desire  of  this 
administration  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems, have  been  most  cogently  described 
in  a  recent  column  by  Sylvia  Porter  a 
nationally  sj-ndicated  writer  who  special- 
ises in  making  complex  economic  devel- 
opments understandable  to  the  non- 
ejniert.  I  ask  nnanimoas  consent  that  her 
c^umn  from  the  Julj-  17  issue  of  the 
Washington  Star-News,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Woihlngion  Su.r-NV.is    J„iv   17 
I974I 

NHOV   Vl  ABS   HltO   ECOJtOlUC    DISASILS 

iBy  Sylvia  Porter) 
No  matter  how  history  ultimately  Judaea 

n*f  .tSf,,  ^"r  "i  *  """«"  policymaker  or 
as  a  political  leader,  his  place  In  US  eco- 
nomic history  Is  already  clear 

,hI^'  ".'"^P  ''"'  *'"  «°  ""°  ">«  Iwolt'  »s 
the  most  disastrous  of  this  century  to  date 
alth  the  possible  exception  of  the  cata- 
strophic depression  of  the  '30s 

Not.  ever  has  Inflation  raged  with  such  vlo- 

the  White  House  in  1989. 
Not  ever  have  interest  rates  skyrocketed  to 

HI!?',  ".'l'""'"^  '"■'"■  ""'  «'"■  s"<;l'  minor 
constructive  impact. 


The  slock  market  has  been  a  disaster  area 
Millions  of  Investors  have  taken  a  blood- 
bath— and  the  only  reason  there  hasn't  been 
a  panic  Is  because  they  have  been  Investors 
using  and  losing  theU*  own  cash  rather  than 
speculators  using  borrowed  money. 

The  forced  mergers,  takeovers  and  bank- 
ruptcies among  flnancial  houses  In  recent 
years  may  be  nothing  compared  to  the  clean- 
out  that  Ues  aliead. 

The  bond  markets  have  been  a  ravaged 
area.  too.  Uncounted  numbers  of  investors 
also  have  taken  bloodbaths  as  mterest  rates 
on  new  securlues  have  soared  and  thereby 
steadily  depressed  the  prices  of  outstandmg 
fised-lncome  seciu-itles  sold  to  them  with 
lower  coupons  in  the  past. 

The  banking  system  is  in  a  bind.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  sent  the  banks  an 
unmistakable  warning:  -Either  stop  making 
inflationary  loans  at  thU  furious  pace  or  sell 
the  securities  you  own  at  honendou.s  losses 
to  get  the  loan  fuuds.  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
wUl  not  supply  you  with  the  extra  credit." 

If  some  banks  take  the  losses  they  have, 
they'll  be  m  terrible  trouble:  If  some  busi- 
nesses can  t  set  loans,  they'll  be  in  terrible 
trouble. 

nouslng  li  in  a  depresiilon.  With  mortgage 
money  restricted  and  expensive,  it's  hard  w 
build  bouses  or  sell  houses  or  buy  houses. 
"Vet.  the  construction  workers  are  winning 
aage  contracts  that  are  tcrrlfylngly  iuna- 
I  lonarj'. 

Only  ovcr-iiJl  unemplorment  has  been  kept 
ii;'.der  control— but  there's  a  real  question 
about  how  long  this  will  he  so  if  the  squeeze 
on  credit  really  begms  to  work  In  earnest  In 
today's  exceedingly  queasy  economy. 

What's  more.  If  all  the  industrialized  na- 
tions adopt  strong  autl-lnflation  policies 
without  sjTjchronlzlng  them,  the  moiuiling 
talk  of  glob.il  depression  won't  be  Just  chit 
chut. 

Of  course,  it's  obvioiitly  ridiculous  to 
blame  it  t.11  on  Nixon!  There  were  manv 
forces  in  the  Inoatlon  explosion  of  1873 
beyond  the  control  of  this  country. 

Among  those  forces  were  the  bad  weather 
droughts  and  crop  failures  of  J972-73  which 
led  to  the  food  price  spiral:  the  Arab  bovcott 
soaring  energy  prices  and  the  grandiose  en- 
trance of  the  Arab  nations  into  global  pol- 
itics, the  awesome  coincidence  of  booms 
around  the  world  in  1973  superimposed  on 
our  owTi   and   the   •    •    •    and  goods. 

But  there  were  al.so  many  forces  the  White 
Hcuse  could  have  controlled.  The  admliUstra- 
tlou  Bbocklugly  underestimated  the  Impact 
of  onr  foreign  sales  of  foodstuffs,  most  no- 
table the  5.nle  of  wheat  to  Russia;  It  dread- 
fully misunderstood  the  Impact  of  our  suc- 
cessive devaluations  which  vastly  stimulated 
our  ogrlcultural  exports;  It  has  continued 
10  pursue  Inflationary  fiscal  policies  while 
prying  llpservlce  to  antl-lnflatlon  policies 

And  worst  of  all.  there  still  is  no  leadership 
n  the  sphere  of  economics  coming  out  of 
Washington  nor  Is  there  any  promise  of  lead- 
ership. Flnger-sh.-iklng  from  weak  second- 
or  thlrd-echelon  administration  spokesmen 
'^  hardly  the  same  as  leadership 

My  fundamental  optimism  about  mv  coun- 
try cannot  be  killed,  nor  win  i  giveup  mv 

ft^l^'"  1"  '""  """^  ">"  «*"'  «»" 
crer.^""  "   ""'""•   "•   """   ">   "- 

f.mvlon^ls'rtUre""'"""-^  "'^  """"^  "'- 
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GLOBAL  PLAN  TO  CURB 
POPULATION 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  few  years 
ago.  when  Paul  Ehrlich's  book  "The  Pop- 
ulation Bomb"  was  published.  mUlions  of 
Americans  were  aroused  by  the  threats 
presented  by  unrestrained  populaUon 
growth.  For  a  Ume.  populaUon  control 
was  a  popular  and  much-di5cus.sed  issue 


in  this  country.  Whether  as  a  result  of 
that  public  concern  or  of  other  factors 
the  birth  rate  in  the  United  States  has 
dropped  dramatically  in  the  last  decade 
and  the  anxiety  of  many  formerly  con- 
cerned citizens  has  diminished. 

Ovei-populatlon  of  the  Earth  Is  much 
too  serious  an  issue  to  deserve  the  here- 
today-gone-tomorrow  treatment  so  often 
characteristic  of  American  social  con- 
cern. The  public  is  not  to  blame,  however 
for  our  citizens  have  without  a  doubt 
been  plagued  in  the  last  several  years  by 
a  numbing  series  of  critical  problems  and 
tragic  events.  That  wodd  population 
growth  has  receded  into  the  background 
as  a  pubUc  Issue  is  easUy  understand- 
ble.  but  we  cannot  afford  to  allow  this 
situation  to  remain  unchallenged. 

William  H.  Draper,  Jr..  Is  one  Ameri- 
can who  has  done  more  than  his  share 
to  keep  population  growth  a  matter  of 
public  Interest  and  to  seek  solutions  to 
the  complex  problems  of  global  over- 
population. He  is  currently  the  honorary 
chali-man  of  the  Population  Cri.sis  Com- 
mittee and  the  U.S.  member  of  the 
Unltad  Nations  Population  Commission 
Colonel  Draper  has  wiltten  a  fine  article 
deUncatlng  the  seriousness  of  world 
overpopulation  and  the  current  activities 
by  the  U.N.  designed  to  facilitate  global 
cooperation  in  achieving  population 
.<^t.ibillzatlon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  WUliam  Draper's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  DaOy  News.  July  IS.  1974 1 
WoBLDwiDC  Plan  To  Crae  Poptn.-\Ti<)?,- 

(Ey  WUllam  H.  Draper  Jr.) 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  proclaimed  1974  as  World  Popula- 
tlon  year  In  the  hope  that  the  spoUlght  ot 
world  attenuon  will  acquaint  people  and 
governments  everywhere  with  the  serioiin- 
ness  and  Immediacy  of  the  problem  and  lit 
thrust  to  all  of  us. 

Representatives  of  all  UN  member  ijovern- 
ments  wUl  meet  lu  Buchareiit  Aug.  19  through 
30  to  consider,  discuss  and  debate  the  issues 
and  alternatives  involved.  It  Is  hoped  the 
conference  WUI  adopt  a  world  plan  of  action 
designed  to  bring  about  sensible  and  hu- 
manitarian solution  to  this  Horld  problem 
Ui  time  to  avoid  Its  most  serious  conse- 
quences. 

In  1945  world  population  was  more  than  2 
bUllon  people,  and  was  Increasing  by  25  mU- 
Uon  each  year.  Since  1945  oiUy  a  sUigle  gen- 
eration has  passed;  yet  In  that  short  lime 
those  then  living  have  almost  doubled  In 
numbers  to  i-each  a  pie«iit  lata!  of  nearlv 
4  billion. 

And  now.  Ui  1974.  we  are  addln-  76  mUlljn 
more  each  year:  more  tiia'i  6  million  a 
month:  200.000  each  day  1 

Per  generations  man  has  fought  htui- 
ger.  disease  and  plague  to  maintain  life.  Now 
through  increased  production  and  better 
health,  human  numbers  arc  lncre:islng  so 
fast  they  threaten  to  pollute  the  envu-ou- 
meut  and  even  to  e.xhaust  the  world's  food 
and  other  natural  lesources.  And  If  we  as- 
sume continuance  of  the  worlds  present  an- 
nual growth  of  2  per  cent,  more  than  6  5  bU- 
.lon  people  would  crowd  and  devanate  Earth 
lu  the  year  20OO.  Even  today  more  than  halt 
the  world's  population  lives  In  poverty  and 
Is  hungrs-  and  undernourished. 

The  UN  has  now  begun  to  exert  much 
needed  world  leadership  m  publicizing  the 
population  problem  and  in  helping  coun- 
tries wPh  It.  More  than  80  developing  eoun- 
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trle^  have  asked  for  aiid  received  such  as- 
gt-tance  from  the  JISO  million  so  far  con- 
tributed by  Interested  governments  to  the 
U.V  Fund  for  Population  Activities. 

A  30-page  draft  World  Plan  of  Action  has 
h^?:t  distributed  to  governments  for  their 
cLi  -.sideratlon  before  and  at  the  conference. 
T.ie  draft  was  hammered  out  over  the  last 
yrir  by  the  i^cretary  general  and  his  stall. 

where  Is  the  problem  so  serious? 

r-rt,tlnly.  it  Is  not  lu  the  United  States  or 
Jjp.tM  or  Russia.  aU  of  which  have  reduced 
1!'L-ir  .ttrowth  rates  by  half  sh^ce  World  War 
II  .\nd  certainly  It  Is  not  lu  Europe.  v.-hlcb 
overages  about  [^  ol  1  per  cent  growth  rale 
f.  year. 

It  Is  lu  Asia.  In  Africa  and  Ui  Latin  Amer- 
IM.  with  nearly  3  billion  people  and  with  an 
annual  growth  rate  of  2*2  per  cent— three 
times  our  own — where  the  world's  popttlatlon 
problem  must  be  solved. 

The  basic  difference  Is  thai  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  our  own  fertile  women  are  now 
protected  by  the  regular  use  of  contracep- 
thes. 

In  the  developing  countries  only  10  per 
c?nt  are  protected  by  contraceptives.  Some 
way  must  be  found  to  supply  the  800  million 
fertile  couples  of  the  developlug  world,  of 
whom  only  80  million  couples  are  now  pro- 
tected, with  the  information  and  the  means 
to  limit  their  famlhes. 

Tlie  couples  ot  the  developUig  world  must 
be  generally  motivated  to  want  small  families 
and  to  use  these  necessary  services.  The  fact 
that  there  are  some  40  or  50  mlUlon  legal  and 
illegal  abortions  a  year  clearly  Intllcates  that 
many  already  at«  motivatea'  to  want  fewer 
chUdren. 

Let  me  try  to  explain  some  (if  the  funda- 
mental problems  In  det  eloping  countries.  As 
the  dm  ft  World  Plan  ol  Action  points  out. 
the  expectation  of  life  today  lu  the  developed 
countries  Is  71  .vears — whereas  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica It  Is  63  years.  In  Asia  57  ye.-irs,  and  in 
Alrtca  only  46  years. 

ifi  the  developed  countries  only  1  baby  In 
40  dies  before  Its  first  birthday — m  Latin 
Auierlca  1  In  15  dies  before  becoming  a  year 
old— In  Asia  1  lu  10— and  In  Arrlca  1  in  7. 
Ij  per  cent  of  all  thtise  born. 

So  the  plan  of  action  alms  at  an  eventual 
b.dance  between  birth  rates  aud  death  rates. 
but  at  a  low  level  for  both. 

And  the  double  aim  Is  to  reduce  death  rate^ 
liTther  but  birth  rates  faster. 

The  plan  proposes  regular  ceji^^uses  every 
10  .vears  to  see  just  how  r.%pidly  the  popu- 
latious  are  growing:  adequate  research  to  Im- 
prove population  policies  and  progianis  and 
to  and  better  contraceptives;  tramiug  of  suf- 
ficient manpower  to  carry  on  both  operating 
sad  educational  activities,  r.nd  flually  strong- 
ly recommends  that  each  goveriuncnt  place 
a  population  unit  high  In  the  luitional  bu- 
reaucracy and  give  It  high  priority. 

Stop  to  think  for  a  moment  what  that 
ritcnns.  and  the  scope  and  breadth  ol  what 
it  proposes. 

Our  own  government  has  started  such  a 
program.  The  Chinese  goteniment  Is  trying 
to  lurnlsh  contraceptive  faclllues  to  its  800 
million  people.  Aud  now  the  plan  proposes 
family-planning  facilities  as  a  matter  of  good 
economic  development  and  health  and  con- 
servation of  resources  to  all  the  governments 
of  the  world. 

You  may  well  osk:  "What  would  such  a 
plan  cost?" 

The  studies  by  the  UN  Population  Fund 
Indicate  that  In  general  a  countrywide  cou- 
trnceptlve  program  should  cost  about  a  dol- 
lar a  year  per  capita  for  Ihe  entire  popula- 
tion. As  a  yardstick,  the  2  billions  of  people 
In  the  developing  world,  leaving  out  China 
n'ul  lis  800  mmions,  would  require  about 
*2  billion  a  year  to  run  their  famUy-plannlng 
programs  full  scale.  This  Is  a  big  aura,  of 
CiHirse,  but  It  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per 
Cfut  o!  the  worlds  Cross  National  Product. 


ai-.d  If  too  rapid  population  growth  actually 
threateus  the  world's  economic  future,  as  I 
believe.  It  Is  Indeed  a  smaU  price  to  pay. 

At  present  some  8409  mlUlon  Is  being  so 
spent,  or  20  per  cent  of  that  requhred.  About 
half  conies  from  the  developing  countries' 
own  budgets,  and  about  half  tbrousb  the 
UN  or  International  Planned  Parenthood 
Federal  ion.  So  If  the  developed  and  develop- 
lug countries  are  to  continue  dividing  the 
cost  equally.  It  would  mean  each  of  them 
would  have  to  gear  up  to  about  a  billion 
dollars  a  year. 

Such  a  worldwide  program  would  certah-.ly 
be  Quanclally  and  operationally  feasible  over 
the  next  10  years  If  the  nations  of  the  Earth 
actually  decide  that  la  principle  every  couple 
in  the  world  should  be  able  elTejtlvely  to  de- 
tide  the  number  of  Its  children,  and  that 
povernments  should  help  to  the  extent 
iteeded. 


ABUSE  OP  MONOPOLY  AUTHORITY 
BY  FOREIGN  CARRIERS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Piesident,  the  inter- 
national airlines  of  the  United  States  are 
experiencing  severe  financial  pressure. 
Their  continued  ability  to  maintain  a 
viable  U.S.-flag  air  transportation  sys- 
tem will  depend,  in  large  part,  upon  the 
decree  to  which  the  U.S.  Government  can 
insure  that  equal  competitive  opportuni- 
ties are  available  to  our  airlines. 

Lr..";t  August  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  completed  a  study  of  the  competi- 
tive conditions  that  the  U.S.  airlines  face 
in  their  efforts  to  compete  throughout 
the  wcirld  with  large  goveriunent-owned. 
governmeat-controUed  and  government- 
financed  foreign  alrlhies.  Our  private 
enterprise  carriei^  are  confronted  with  a 
wide  variety  of  foreign  government  and 
foreign  ah'line  tmfair  practices  that  make 
it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  them  to  compete  on  an  equal  footing. 
The  CAB  study  revealed  abuses  that  our 
Govei-nment  should  long  ago  have  sought 
to  correct.  In  view'  of  the  current  eco- 
nomic pi-essmes  on  oui'  international  air- 
lines, it  is  all  the  more  imperative  that 
immediate  and  appropriate  action  be 
taken  to  bring  these  practices  to  an  end. 

One  such  practice  revealed  by  the  9tud,v 
involves  situations  where  the  domestic 
services  in  a  foreign  comitry  are  a  mo- 
nopoly operation  by  the  same  ahllne 
that  operates  that  country's  intema- 
tlonal  services.  As  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  most  of  the  large  European  air- 
lines, wliich  are  the  principal  competi- 
tors ot  the  U.S.-flag  caniers  on  the  traf- 
fic dense  North  Atlantic,  not  only  oper- 
ate international  services  to  and  from 
tlie  United  States,  but  also  are  tlie  sole 
airline  operating  the  internal  sei-vices 
within  their  own  coimtry. 

The  CAB  study  revealed  clear  abuses 
of  this  domestic  monopoly  by  the  foreign 
airline  in  an  effort  to  improve  their  com- 
petitive position  on  international  serv- 
ices. A  good  example  of  this  abuse  occurs 
when  U.S.  passengers  seeking  connecting 
space  on  the  monopoly  domestic  services 
to  another  point  in  that  country  find 
that  space  is  not  available  unless  the 
transatlantic  trip  is  made  on  the  for- 
eign carrier  and  not  on  a  U.S.  airUne. 
For  example,  travel  agents  in  the  United 
States  have  been  told  by  representatives 
of  Alitalia,  the  Italian  flag  airline,  that 
space  Ls  not  available  to  fly  from  Rome  to 


Palermo  in  Sicily.  The  message  has  been 
made  clear  to  the  agent,  however,  that 
should  the  agent  book  those  passengers 
from  the  United  States  to  Rome  on  Ali- 
talia rather  than  the  U.S.  alihne  tlie 
space  might  become  available, 

Anotlier  problem  caused  by  the  exbt- 
cncc  of  a  domestic  monopoly  is  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  U.S.  airUnes  have  in  ob- 
taining comiectlng  space  for  passengers 
and  cargo  in  Germany.  So  poor  is  the 
av"  liability  of  space  between  Frankfurt 
It  (id  Dusneldorf.  for  example,  that  the 
US.  airlines  hB\e  had  to  resort  to  truck- 
Uig  air  freight  between  the.se  cities.  The 
authorities  at  Dusseldorf  Airpoit  appar- 
ently do  not  care  for  this  practice — even 
though  the  U.S.  airUnes  have  been  forced 
to  do  it — because  they  impose  substan- 
tial fees  on  the.se  trucks  just  to  enter  air- 
port property  for  distribution  of  the 
caigo. 

I  submit  that  this  is  a  totally  unfair 
and  abusive  situation  which  requires  the 
immediate  attention  ot  the  appropriate 
U.S.  Government  authorities.  "These  and 
other  situations  like  them  should  not  be 
allowed  to  continue. 

The  airlines  of  the  countries  I  just  dis- 
cussed have  open  access  to  the  U.S. 
domestic  airline  system  and  they  make 
full  use  of  It.  Foreign  airline  domina- 
tion of  the  United  States-Europe  market 
amply  testifies  to  this  fact.  I  do  not  single 
these  two  out  as  the  only  countries 
where  these  problem.^  exist.  Similar  prob- 
lems are  present  in  many  other  countries. 
While  ;here  are  variations  on  the  theme, 
the  existence  of  a  domestic  monopoly  is 
used  as  a  competitive  weapon  on  inter- 
nationfl  services. 

The  inability  ot  US.  airlines  to  obtain 
a  fair  share  of  the  trafHc  originating  in 
foreign  cotmtries  can,  in  no  small  meas- 
ure, be  attributed  to  the  abuse  of  domes- 
tic monopoly  authority.  Travel*agents  lu 
some  countries  have  been  tlrreatened 
with  loss  of  domestic  ticket  stock  if 
they  write  too  much  international  bus- 
Uiess  on  U.S.  airlines.  Free  domestic 
and  international  barter  travel,  which 
our  airlines  are  not  permitted  to  give,  is 
freely  dLspensed  to  travel  agents,  tour 
operators,  members  of  the  press  and 
others  who  influence  the  travel  patternt 
in  that  country  in  return  lor  support  of 
their  international  services.  In  some 
cases,  the  domestic  fare  is  rebated  to  a 
foreign  passenger  if  the  international 
transportation  is  on  the  foreign  airline 
that  also  operates  the  domestic  system. 
This.  I  submit,  is  a  clear  abuse  which 
imfairly  inhibits  U.S.  airlines  in  their 
effort  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  merely  one  of  a 
whole  series  of  practices  imcovered  by 
the  CAB  study  which  require  the  urgent 
attention  of  our  Government  if  the  com- 
petitive position  of  our  flag  caniers  is 
not  to  be  further  ei'oded.  Strong,  stem 
initiatives  must  be  taken  and  I  tor  one. 
as  chairman  of  your  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee, will  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
press  tlie  executive  branch  out  ot  the 
doldrums.  We  are  now  considering  legis- 
lation IS.  3481)  which  I  believe  will 
make  clear  the  Congress  desire  that  our 
Govei-ument  lake  immediate  initiatives 
to  correct  these  inequities.  We  have  been 
quiescent  long  enough.  Strong  legislative 
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support  for  our  iuternatlonal  airlines  is 
iieces6ai-y  to  Insure  competitive  equality. 
The  executive  departments  and  the  CAB 
laint  be  given  clear  direction  by  the 
Con'-'re.is  to  move  and  move  now. 


.^r.-vENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELIN- 
QUENCY PREVENTION  ACT  OP 
1ST4 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
l^ore.  The  hour  of  10:30  having  arrived, 
under  the  previous  order  the  Senate  v.ill 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
821.  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  second  assistuut  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (8.  831)  to  improve  lUe  quality  of 
Juvemie  justice  m  the  United  states  and  to 
provide  a  comprebenslve,  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  (S.  821)  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  af- 
ter the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 
That  chli  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  .^ct  of 
1974". 

TITLE    I— P^DINOS    AND    DECLARATION 
OP  PITRPOSE 

riNDINCS 

Skc.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  finds— 
(1>  that  Juveniles  account  for  alnlosi  half 
the  arrests  for  serious  crimes  In  the  tJnltcd 
£>t&tes  today; 

|2)  that  understnlTed.  overcrowded  Juve- 
nile courts,  probation  services,  and  corr*c- 
tional  faculties  are  not  able  to  provide  m- 
Ulvldualized  Justice  or  effective  help; 

(3)  that  present  Juvenile  courts,  foster  and 
protective  care  programs  and  shelter  facilities 
are  Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
countless  neglected,  abandoned,  and  depend- 
ent chUdren,  who.  because  of  this  failure  to 
provide  elleclve  services,  may  become  delUl- 
quents: 

14)  that  existing  programs  have  not  iide- 
qualely  responded  to  the  particular  problems 
of  the  Increasing  numbers  of  young  people 
who  are  addicted  to  or  who  abu^e  drugs  par- 
licularly  nonoplate  or  polydrug  abusers; 

<S)  that  Slates  and  local  communities, 
which  experience  the  devastating  failures  o! 
the  Juvenile  Justice  system,  do  not  presently 
have  sumclenc  technical  expertise  or  ade- 
quate resources  to  deal  comprehensively 
with  the  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency; 
(0)  that  the  adverse-impact  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency results  In  enormous  annual  cost 
and  Immeasurable  loss  in  human  life,  per- 
sonal security,  and  wasted  human  resources: 
(7)  that  exiiitlng  Federal  progriuns  have 
not  provided  the  direction,  coordination,  re- 
sources, and  leadership  required  to  meet  the 
crisis  of  delinquency:  and 

|8)   that  Juvenile  delinquency  constitutes 
a  growtag  threat  to  the  national  welfare  re- 
quiring Immediate,  comprehensive,  and  effec- 
tive action  by  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
pcapose 
Set.  102.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 
( i  1    to  provide   the   nacessary   resources, 
leadership,  and  coordination  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  Juvenue   Justice   In   the   United 
States  and  to  develop  and  Implement  effec- 
tive prevention  and  treatment  programs  and 
«er\-lccs  for  delmquent  youth  and  for  poten- 
ilaUy  delinquent  youth,  including  those  who 
are  dependent,  abandoned,  or  neglected; 

(3)  to  Increase  the  capacity  of  Sut«  and 
local  governments,  and  public  and  private 
li'jeucles,  institutions,  and  organizations  to 


conduct  innovative,  eltective  Juvenile  Justice 
and  delinquency  prevention  and  treatment 
programs  and  to  provide  useful  research, 
eviauation,  and  training  services  in  the  area 
of  Juvenile  delinquency; 

(3)  to  develop  and  Implement  effective 
programs  and  services  to  divert  JuvenUes 
from  the  traditional  juvenile  Justice  system 
and  to  increase  the  capacity  of  state  and 
local  governments  to  provide  critically 
nt-eded  aiteriiatives  to  institutionalization; 

(4)  to  develop  and  encourage  the  Imple- 
mentation of  national  standards  tor  the  ad- 
ministration of  Juvenile  Justice,  Including 
recommendations  for  administrative,  budg- 
etary, and  legislative  action  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  level  to  facUitate  the  adop- 
tion of  these  standards: 

(6)  to  guarantee  certain  basic  rights  w 
Juveniles  who  come  within  Federal  lurlsdir- 
tlon; 

(6)  to  establish  a  centralized  research  ef- 
fort  on  the  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency, 
including  an  Information  clearinghouse  to 
dls.semlnate  the  findings  of  such  research  and 
all  data  related  to  Juvenile  delinquency; 

(7)  to  provide  for  the  thorough  and 
prompt  evniu.itlon  of  all  federally  assisted 
Juvenile  delinquency  programs; 

(8)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies,  institutions,  and  In- 
dividuals m  developing  and  hnplementlng 
Juvenile  dclhiquency  programs;  and 

(fl)  to  estabhsh  training  programs  for  per- 
sons, hicludlng  professionals,  garaprofesslon- 
als,  and  volunteers,  who  work  with  delin- 
quents or  potential  delinquents  or  whose 
work  or  activities  relate  to  Juvenile  delin- 
quency proferams. 

DEFirfrrioKs 
Sec.  103.  Section  601  of  utle  I  of  tlie  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  as  amended  (82  Stat.  197;  84  Stat.  1881; 
87  Stat.  197).  Is  further  amended  bv  adding 
the  following  new  subsections : 

"(p)  the  term  'coinmunlty-based*  f.icUity, 
program,  or  service,  as  used  in  part  P.  means 
a  smaU,  open  group  or  home  or  other  suitable 
place  located  near  the  adult  oflendcrs  or 
Juvenile's  home  or  famUy  and  programs  of 
community  supervision  and  service  which 
maintain  community  and  consumer  partici- 
pation in  the  plaiming,  operation,  and  eval- 
uation of  their  programs  which  may  Include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  medical,  educational, 
vocational,  social,  and  psychological  guid- 
ance, training,  counselhig,  drug  treatment, 
and  other  rehabUitatlve  services; 

■■(q)  the  teim  Federal  Juvenue  delin- 
quency program"  means  anv  juvenile  delin- 
quency program  which  is  conducted,  directly, 
or  indirectly,  or  Is  assisted  by  any  Federal 
department  or  agency,  mcluduig  any  pro- 
giam  funded  under  this  Act; 

■'(r|  the  term  'Juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grom'  means  any  program  or  activity  related 
to  Juvenile  delinquency  prevention,  control, 
diversion,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  plan- 
ning, education,  training,  and  research.  In- 
cluding drug  abuse  programs:  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Juvenile  Justice  system:  and 
any  program  or  activity  for  neglected,  abau- 
doned.  or  dependent  youth  and  other  youth 
who  are  In  danger  of  becoming  delinquent.", 
TITLE  n— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FED- 
ERAL   JtrVENILE    DELINQUENCY    ACT 

DETOirnoNS 
Src.  201.  Section  5031  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  fnllous: 
'■<;  5031.  Definitions. 

"Por  the  purposea  of  this  chapter,  a  'ju- 
venile' Is  a  person  who  has  not  attained  his 
eighteenth  birthday,  or  who  has  not  attained 
hiB  ttventy-Hrst  bh-thday  and  is  alleged  to 
have  committed  an  act  of  JuvenUe  delin- 
quency prior  to  his  eighteenth  birthday,  and 
•Juvenile  delinqi  -ncy  is  the  violation  of  a 
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la'v  of  the  United  States  conunitted  by  a 
person    prior    to    his    eighteenth    birthday 
which   would   have   been  a  crime   if  com- 
mitted by  an  adult." 
nrtiNQctiicv  moctroiNos  m  disthict  coratta 

Sec.  202.  Section  5032  of  title  18.  United 
S'ates  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'  ■  5032.  Delinquciicy  proceedings  in  district 
courts;  tr.insfer  for  criminal  pros- 
ecution, 

■■.A  Juvenile  alleged  to  have  committed  an 
set  of  Juvenile  delinquency  shall  not  be  pro- 
ceeded agaUlst  In  any  court  of  the  United 
Stoles  unless  the  Attorney  General,  after 
luveaiiganon,  certlfles  to  an  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  staus  that  the 
.v.ivenile  court  or  other  appropriate  court  of 
a  State  11)  doe.3  not  have  Jurisdiction  or  re- 
lu.'ses  to  assume  Jurisdiction  over  said  Ju- 
venile wlih  respect  to  such  alleged  act  of 
Juvenue  delinquency,  or  (2)  does  not  have 
Hvallable  programs  and  services  adequate  for 
tlie  rehabllltitlon  of  Juveniles. 

"If  the  Attorney  General  does  not  so  cer- 
'if.v,  such  Juvenile  shall  be  surrendered  to 
the  appropriate  legal  authorities  of  such 
Si.ite. 


"If  an  alleged  delinquent  Is  not  surren- 
dtred  to  the  authorities  of  a  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, any  proceedings  against  hUn  shall  be 
in  an  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
Slates.  For  such  purposes,  the  court  may  be 
convened  at  any  time  and  place  within  the 
district,  in  chambers  or  otherwise.  The  Al- 
t'.rney  General  shall  proceed  by  hiforma- 
ilon,  and  no  criminal  prosecution  shaU  be 
instituted  for  tlie  alleged  act  of  Juvenue  de- 
linquency except  as  provided  below. 

"A  Juvenue  who  is  alleged  to  have  con?- 
mltted  an  act  of  Juvenile  delinquency  end 
'.vho  Is  not  surrendered  to  Slate  authorities 
shall  be  proceeded  against  under  this  chap- 
ter unless  he  has  requested  In  writing  upon 
advice  of  counsel  to  be  proceeded  agaln.st  so 
an  adult,  except  that,  with  respect  to  a 
Juvenile  sbtteen  years  and  older  alleged  to 
have  committed  an  act  after  his  sixteenth 
birthday  which  if  committed  by  an  adult 
would  be  a  felony  punishable  by  a  maxhnum 
penalty  of  ten  years  Imprisonment  or  more, 
life  Imprisonment,  or  death,  criminal  pros- 
ecution on  the  basis  of  the  alleged  act  may 
be  begun  by  motion  to  transfer  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  In  the  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  If  such  court  finds,  after 
hearhig,  that  there  are  no  reasonable  pra^- 
pects  for  rehaWlitating  such  Juvenile  before 
Ills  twenty-ars(  birthday. 

■Evidence  of  the  following  factors  thnu  be 
iciisldered,  and  Undlngs  with  regard  to  each 
factor  sbaU  be  made  in  the  record,  in  asseas- 
ing  the  prospects  for  rehabUltatlon:  the  age 
and  social  background  of  the  JuveiUie;  the 
nature  of  the  alleged  offense:  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  Juveniles  prior  delinquency 
record:  the  Juvenile's  present  Intellectual  de- 
velopment and  psychological  maturity;  the 
nature  of  past  treatment  efforts  and  the  Ju- 
venile's response  to  such  efforts;  the  avail- 
ability of  programs  designed  to  treat  the 
JuvenUe  s  behavioral  problems, 

"Reasonable  notice  of  the  traiu-fer  hearing 
shall  be  given  to  the  JuvenUe,  his  parents, 
guardian,  or  custodian  and  to  his  counsel. 
The  Juvenile  shall  be  assisted  by  counsel 
during  tlie  transfer  hearing,  and  at  every 
other  critical  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

"Once  a  Juvenile  has  entered  a  plea  with 
respect  to  a  crune  or  an  alleged  act  of  Juve- 
nUe delinquency,  subsequent  criminal  pros- 
ecution or  Juvenile  proceedUigs  based  upon 
such  alleged  act  of  delinquency  shall  be 
barred. 

"Statements  made  by  a  Juvemie  prior  to  or 
during  a  tranafer  hearing  under  this  iseetion 
shaU  not  be  admissible  at  subsequent  crimi- 
nal prosecutions." 
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CUSTODT 

S£C.  203.  Section  6033  of  title  18  United 
States  Code  \s  ameaded  to  read  as  follows: 
'  /  5033.  Custody  prior  to  appearance  before 
magistrate. 

■'Whenever  a  JuvenUe  Is  taken  into  ciis- 
t.dy  for  on  alleged  act  of  JuvenUe  delln- 
cjuency,  the  arresting  officer  shall  Inunedl- 
fiielr  ndvlsc  such  Juvenile  of  his  legal  rights, 
ill  ir.nguage  comprehensible  to  a  Juvenile, 
fiiiJ  shall  Immediately  notify  the  Attorney 
Cie'-icrnl  and  the  Juvenile's  parents,  guard- 
l.in.  or  custodian  of  such  custody.  The  ar- 
resUng  officer  shall  also  notify  the  parents. 
guardian,  or  custodian  of  the  rights  of  the 
Juvenile  and  of  the  nature  ol  the  alleged 
offense. 

"The  Juvenile  shall  be  taken  before  a 
magistrate  forthwith.  In  no  event  shall  the 
Juvenile  be  detained  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  before  being  brought  before  a 
magistrate." 

DCTIE3   OF   MACISTBATE 

Sec.  204.  Section  &034  of  title  IB.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  ns  follows: 
'i  5034.  Duties  of  magistrate. 

"If  counsel  Is  not  retained  for  the  Juvenile, 
or  It  does  uot  appear  that  counsel  will  be 
retained,  the  magistrate  shall  appoint  coun- 
sel for  the  Juvenile.  Counsel  shall  be  assigned 
to  represent  a  Juvenile  when  the  Juvenile 
and  his  parents,  guardian,  or  custodian  are 
financially  unable  to  obtain  adequate  rep- 
resentation. In  cases  where  the  Juvenile  and 
his  parents,  guardian,  or  custodian  are  fi- 
nancially able  to  obtain  adequate  representa- 
tion but  have  not  retained  counsel,  the 
magistrate  may  assign  counsel  and  order  the 
payment  of  reasonable  attorney's  fees  or  may 
direct  the  Juvenile,  his  parents,  guardian,  or 
custodian  to  retain  private  counsel  within  a 
specified  period  of  time. 

"Tlie  magistrate  may  appoint  a  guardian 
ad  litem  if  a  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
Juvenile  is  not  present,  or  If  the  magl.strate 
has  reason  to  believe  that  the  parents  or 
guardian  will  not  cooperate  with  the  Juve- 
nile in  preparing  lor  trial,  or  that  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  parents  or  guardian  and  those  of 
the  Juvenile  are  adverse. 

"If  the  Juvenile  has  not  been  discharged 
before  his  initial  appearance  before  the 
magistrate,  the  magistrate  shall  release  the 
Juvenile  to  his  parents,  guardian,  custodian, 
or  othtT  responsible  party  (Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  director  of  a  shelter-care 
facility)  upon  their  promise  to  bring  such 
Juvenile  before  the  appropriate  court  when 
requested  by  such  court  unless  the  magis- 
trate determines,  after  hearing,  at  which 
the  Juvenile  Is  represented  by  counsel,  that 
the  detention  of  such  JuvenUe  Is  required  to 
secure  his  timely  appearance  before  the  ap- 
prc^rlate  court  or  co  Insure  his  safety  or  that 
u/  others." 

DirrENnoK 

Sec.    205.    Section    5035    of    this    tUle    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
.-  5f!J5.  Detention  prior  to  rflsposiiloii. 

■A  jiivfMiile  alleged  lu  be  delinquent  maj  be 
d?tained  only  In  a  JuvenUe  facility  or  such 
C'licr  suitable  place  as  the  Attorney  General 
may  designate.  Wbeneier  possible,  detention 
shall  be  m  a  foster  home  or  community  based 
i.".cUUy  located  In  or  near  his  home  com- 
muiaiy.  The  Attorney  General  shall  not  cause 
r.iiy  JuvenUe  aUeged  to  be  delinquent  to  be 
detained  or  confined  in  any  lusillutlon  Ui 
■vhifh  adult  persons  conxlcied  of  a  crime  or 
&''>'.ilUn»  trial  on  criminal  charges  are  con- 
hticd.  AUeged  delinquents  sliaU  be  kept  sepa- 
fitle  from  adjudicated  delinquents.  Every 
juvenile  In  custody  sliaU  be  provided  with 
adequate  food,  beat,  light,  sauiiary  facul- 
ties, bedding,  clothing,  recreation,  education, 
aud  medical  care,  including  necessary  psy- 
cUiRtric,  psychological,  or  other  treatment. " 


SPEE£T    TKUt. 

Sec.    206.    Section    6036    of    this    tMe    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  5036.  Speedy  trial. 

"If  an  alleged  delinquent  who  has  been 
detained  pending  trial  is  not  brought  to  trial 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  when  such 
Juvenile  was  arrested,  the  information  shall 
be  dismissed  with  prejudice,  on  motion  of  the 
alleged  delinquent  or  at  the  direction  of  the 
court,  unless  the  Attorney  General  shows 
that  additional  delay  is  unavoidable,  caused 
by  the  Juvenile  or  his  counsel,  or  oonaented 
to  by  the  Juvenile  and  his  counsel.  Unavoid- 
able delay  may  uot  include  delays  attribut- 
able solely  to  court  calendar  congestion." 

KIGKTS 

Sec-    207.    Section    5037    of    this    title    is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"?  5037.  Rights  in  general. 

"A  JuvenUe  charged  with  an  act  of  JuvenUe 
delinquency  shall  be  accorded  the  constitu- 
tional rights  guaranteed  an  adult  In  a  crlm- 
itial  prosecution,  with  the  exception  of  In- 
dictment by  grand  Jury.  Public  trial  shaU  be 
limited  to  members  of  the  press,  who  may 
attend  only  on  condition  that  they  not  dis- 
close information  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  reveal  the  Identity  of  the  aUeged 
delinquent.  Any  vlolatloh  of  that  condition 
may  be  pimishcd  as  a  contempt  of  court." 
DisposrrioN 

Sec.  208.  A  new  section  5038  is  added,  to 
read  as  follows: 
",*  6038.  Dispositional  hearing. 

"(a)  If  a  JuvenUe  Is  adjudicated  delin- 
quent, a  separate  dispositional  hearing  shall 
he  he'.d  no  later  than  twenty  court  days  after 
trial  unless  the  court  has  ordered  further 
study  In  accordance  with  subsection  (c). 
Copies  of  the  presentence  report  shall  be 
provided  to  the  attorneys  for  both  the  Ju- 
venUe aud  the  Gox'ernment  at  least  three 
court  days  In  advance  of  the  hearing. 

"lb)  The  court  may  suspend  the  adjudi- 
cation of  delinquency  or  the  disposition  of 
the   delinquent   on   such    conditions  as   1^^ 
deems  proper,  place  him  on  probation,  o^  d 


of  the  study  within  thirty  daj-s  after  the 
commitment  of  the  Juvenile,  unless  the 
cotu^  grants  additional  time." 

JITVENILi:  HECORDS 

Sec.  209.  A  new  section  5039  is  redded,  to 
read  as  follows : 
"!  5039.  Use  of  juvenile  record,-?. 

"(a)  Upon  the  completion  of  any  fcnnal 
juvenile  delinquency  proceeding,  the  district 
court  shall  order  the  entire  file  and  record  of 
such  proceeding  sealed.  After  such  sealing, 
the  court  shall  not  release  these  records  ex- 
cept under  the  following  circumstances: 

•■(1)  iuqulrlcs  received  from  another  courl 
or  law: 

"(2)  Inquiries  from  an  agency  preparui^j  a 
presentence  report  for  another  court; 

"(3)  inquiries  from  law  enforcement  ai^eii- 
cies  where  the  request  for  Information  is  re- 
lated to  the  Investigation  of  a  crime  or  a 
position  within  that  ageiicy; 

(4)  inquiries,  in  MTitlng,  from  the  direc- 
tor of  a  treatment  agency  or  the  director  of 
a  facility  to  which  the  JuvenUe  has  beeu 
committed  by  the  court;  and 

"(5)  inquiries  from  an  agency  consider- 
ing the  person  for  a  position  immediately 
and  directly  adectlng  the  natttmal  security. 
Information  about  the  sealed  record  may  Lot 
be  released  when  the  request  for  Information 
is  related  to  an  application  for  employment. 
license,  bonding,  or  any  civil  right  or  privi- 
lege. Responses  to  such  inquiries  shall  not 
be  dlflerent  from  responses  made  about  per- 
sons who  have  never  been  Involved  m  a  delin- 
quency proceeding. 

"(bl  The  entire  f:le  and  record  of  Juvenile 
proceedings  where  an  adjudication  of  delin- 
quency was  not  entered  shall  be  destroyed 
and  obliterated  by  order  of  the  court. 

"(c)  District  courts  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  any  Juvenile  shall  inform  the  Jux*enile. 
and  his  parent  or  guardian,  in  writing,  of 
rights  relating  to  the  sealing  of  bis  juvenile 


commit  him  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General.  Probation,  commltnftnt.  or  commit- 
ment in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  sbaU 
uot  extend  beylnd  the  Juvenile's  twenty-first 
birthday  or  the  maxlmiun  term  which  could 
have  bee:i  Imposed  on  an  adult  convicted  of 
the  same  offense,  whichever  Is  sooner. 

"(c)  If  the  coiu-t  desires  more  detaUod  in- 
formation concerning  an  alleged  delinquent. 
it  may  commit  him.  after  notice  and  hear- 
ing at  which  the  Juvenile  is  represented  by 
counsel,  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  obser\atlon  and  study  by  an  appro- 
priate agency.  Such  observation  and  study 
shall  be  conducted  on  an  outpatient  basis, 
unless  the  court  determines  that  inpatient 
observation  and  study  are  essential.  No  al- 
leged delinquent  may  be  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Attorney  General  for  study 
nud  observation  without  the  consent  of  his 
attorney  and  his  parent,  custodian,  or  guard- 
ia-i.  Uuless  the  Juvenile  upon  advice  of  coun- 
sel consents,  no  judge  who  has  read  or  heard 
Eocinl  data  regarding  an  aUeged  delinquent  as 
a  result  of  such  study,  or  In  the  course  of  a 
transfer  hearlus.  sliall  pre.<Ude  over  the  hear- 
ing to  adjudicate  the  delinquency  of  the 
Juvenile.  In  the  case  of  an  adjudicated  de- 
linquent, such  study  shall  uot  be  conducted 
on  an  inpatient  basis  without  prior  notice 
and  hearing.  The  agency  shaU  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  alleged  or  adjudicated  de- 
linquent to  ascertain  his  personal  traits, 
his  capabilities,  his  background,  any  pre- 
vious delinquency  or  criminal  experience, 
auy  mental  or  physical  defect,  and  any  other 
relevant  factors.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
submit  to  the  court  and  the  attorneys  for 
the  jui-enile  and  the  Ooverument  the  results 


record.  The  information  in  the&e  communi- 
cations shall  be  stated  in  clear  and  nontcch- 
ical  language. 

"(di    During   the  course   of   any  Juvenil? 
clelmquency  proceeding,  all  Information  and 


records  rclatlug  to  the  proceeding,  which  are 
obtained  or  prepared  In  the  discharge  of  oEQ- 
clal  duly  by  an  employee  of  the  court  or  an 
employee  of  any  other  governmental  agency. 
shall  uot  be  diiiclosed  directly  or  indirectly 
to  anyone  ctlier  than  the  Judge,  counsel  for 
the  Juvenile  and  tl:e  government,  or  others 
entitled  under  this  section  to  receive  sealed 
rcirords. 

'te>  Uuless  a  chUd  who  is  taken  into  cus- 
tody ii-  prosecuted  as  an  adult — 

"(1>  neither  the  fingerprints  nor  a  photo- 
graph shall  be  taken,  without  the  wrltieu 
consent  of  the  Judge;  and 

'•(21  neither  the  name  nrr  picture  of  any 
child  shall  be  made  public  by  ony  medium 
ot  public  Information  In  connection  with  a 
Ju'cuile  di'lluquency  proceeding." 
coaiwnMr,?*! 

Sfr.  210.  A  new  jetton  5040  i    ..dd.-d.  '..» 
read  as  foUows: 
'■S3040.  Commitment. 

"A  Juvenile  who  has  been  committed  ta 
the  Attorney  General  has  a  right  to  treat- 
ment and  Is  entitled  to  ctistody.  care,  and 
dt^lpline  as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to 
that  which  should  have  been  provided  for 
h'm  by  his  parenu.  No  JuvenUe  roay  be 
placed  or  retained  m  an  adult  j.-\U  or  cor- 
rectional institution. 

"Every  JuvenUe  who  Itos  been  committed 
shall  be  provided  with  adequate  food.  heat, 
light,  sanitary  faciUtles,  bedding,  clothing, 
recreation,  education,  and  medical  care,  in- 
cluding necessary  psychiatric,  psychological. 
or  other  care. 

"Whenever  possible,  the  Attorney  Genc:';il 
shhil  commit  a  Jm-enlle  to  a  foster  home  or 
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commumly-bBsed  facUlIj-  locraetl  i;i  or  I  ear 
h  t  im.nc  commvnifty." 

Bnppor.T 

.v.<  311.  A  new  acction  .ju«:  is  tt'jdcd,  to 
ttiv\  .'^  follows; 

."jdi:.  Support. 

■Tiie  Allonie)-  General  Diay  contr.fct  lUtii 
h.ty  pMbiic  or  private  agency  or  llidividtlal 
tiiu  sucU  cominmuty-hosed  racllltiea  as  half- 
twiy  hour's  and  rosttr  borne  ,  for  the  obs<i- 
v»Ooa  Bud  study  and  the  custody  and  cftrs 
ol  Jtivtnlles  m  his  custody.  For  thes«  p\ir- 
pCHscs.  the  Attorney  Qenei-al  may  promulgate 
such  regulations  as  are  necessary  and  may 
UM  the  appropriation  for  support  oJ  United 
State6*  prlsonera*  or  such  other  appropria- 
tions Bi  he  may  deslgaate," 

PAXOLE 

Stc.  ai2,  A  new  section  5042  Is  added    lo 
read  a3  follows: 
■16042.  Parole. 

"The  Board  of  Parole  shall  release  from 
cttstody,  ou  such  condlilous  as  it  deem-> 
necessary,  each  jtiveutle  deUnquent  who  has 
been  committed,  as  soon  as  the  Board  Is  sat- 
aned  that  he  Is  likely  to  remain  at  llberiv 
« Ithout  violating  the  law." 

nEVOCATION 

Stc.  213.  A  new  section  5(K3  to  added  to 
read  as  follows : 
"i  5043-  Revocation  of  parole  or  probation, 

•Any  JurenUe  parolee  or  probationer  shall 
be  accorded  notice  and  a  hearing  with  coviu- 
sel  before  his  parole  or  probation  can  be 
revoked." 

Stc.  314.  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter 
403  of  thii  title  is  amended  to  i-cad  as  fol- 
lows: 
■Sec. 

■5031.  Dennltlons. 

'  3033.  Dellntiuency  proceedings  m   district 
courts;  transfer  for  criminal  pros- 
ecution. 
•'003a   Cvtstody  prior   to  appearance  before 

magli^trate. 
'•3034.  Duties  of  maglilrale. 
•  5035.  Detention  prior  to  dispo.-i:liin 
•5038.  Speedy  trial. 
'5037.  Rights  In  general. 
"5038.  Ol^posltlonal  hearing. 
•5039.  Use  of  Juvenile  records. 
■5040.  Commitment. 
■5041.  Support. 
■  5042.  Parole. 

'5043   Revocation  of  parole  or  probation.  • 
TITLE   HI-JUVENILE   JUSTICE   .«JD   DE- 
LINQUBNCY  PREVENTIOM  ADSIINISTR  »  - 

rsrsoiisHMr.-JT  OF  «t.:iiMisraATioH 
Stc.  301.  la)  There  Is  hereby  created  with- 
hi  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Deltaquencv 
Prevention  Administration  irefcrred  to  iii 
this  Act  as  ihe    AUmlnlsli^lion  ■) 

ibl  There  shull  be  at  the  head  of  tlie  Ad- 
in.iilMratlon  a  Director  ueferred  to  in  this 
Act  0-,  the  ■Director" I  «i,o  shall  be  an- 
po  nted  by  the  Presldeu:.  by  and  wUh  uie 
advice  and  con.«ent  of  the  Senate 

It)  luo  Director  shjill  be  the  chief  cx- 
tcutive  of  the  AdnUuistroiion  and  shall  cx- 
ercK  all  necessary  potiers,  .subject  onlv  to 
t:ie  dlreition  o)-  the  becreisry  of  the  Depart- 
ment of 

TITI^E  III-JDVF.MLE  JUSTICE  AVn  Dr- 
LI.VQCENCY  PREVBS-no.V  OFFICE 
bi.c  301.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crhiie 
Control  and  Sate  Strecu  Act  of  1908  ai 
amended  iBastal.  1B7:  84  Slat.  188):  87  S'a' 
107) .  IS  further  amended  by  adding  after  oarV 
E  a  new  part  r  to  read  a.  follows: 
■PAr.t    F— Jdvenjle    DELiNotiiKt V    r).i.r:.- 

IlOSf  AND  CONTBOt 
"ESTABM&llMENr  OF  OiriCE 

•Src.  471.  lai  There  li  h<Teby  cie.Ked 
«i'nl/l  the  Department  'j!  Ji'tlcc.  Law  Itn- 
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J:'rcem<:.ii  .•.iow.tanoe  Admlnlstrailon  the  Of- 
fice of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delhiquency 
rtevc  otloii  (referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the  OI- 
lice^l. 

■lb)  There  shall  be  at  the  Lead  of  the 
Onice  a  Director  ireferred  to  In  this  Act  as 
'..10  Dlrector^)  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
liie  Adminlstiator  of  the  Ltw  Enforr^eoient 
.»5>lAtance  Administration. 

■■(c>  The  Director  shall  ericrciae  all  ni^ceS' 
.sjiy  powers,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Law  Enrorce;nc:it  As- 
..Istonce  Administration. 

■■idl  There  shall  be  in  the  Onice  a  Depu- 
ty Director  who  shau  be  appointed  by  iho 
Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
.^!-taiice  Administration.  The  Deputy  Objec- 
tor shall  perform  .Mtcu  functions  as  the  Di- 
rector from  time  to  time  asslg.^s  or  dele- 
8.ite-s  and  shall  act  as  Director  during  the 
ab«n-e  or  disabuny  of  the  Director  or  m 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  offuc  of  the 
D-rcetor. 

■  le)  There  shall  be  established  in  the  Na- 
i.onal  I..itituie  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Crlinmal  Justice  an  Assistant  Director,  who 
hall  be  appointed  by  the  Adminutrator. 
v.hose  function  shall  be  to  supervise  and  di- 
rect the  National  Institute  for  Juvenile  Jus- 
ilce  eslablished  imder  section  501   of  this 

Act. 


Jitl!/     iJ,     llJii 


raasoNNn.  sctcisi  personnei,  r.ri.ii!Ts.  and 

CO.NSULTANTS 

'■S^^-  472.  (a)  T118  Administrator  Is  a«- 
'.liurlMd  to  select,  emplo.v,  and  lix  the  com- 
peM.-alion  of  such  oBlcers  and  employees,  m- 
duduig  aiiorneys.  as  are  necessary  to  per- 
form the  functions  ve-.ted  in  him  and  to 
prescribe  their  functions. 

■■(b)  Tile  Administrator  i-j  au:!iorizea  lo 
--elect,  appoint,  and  employ  not  to  e.\cecd 
•  nree  olllccrs  and  to  flx  their  compensation 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rale  now  or  here- 
after p.-«icribed  for  OS-I8  of  Ihe  Oeneial 
schedule  by  5ccilon  3332  of  .He  i  of  tlie 
United  State-i  Code- 

■■|c|  Upon  the  request  of  Ihe  Adnilnlstra- 
lor,  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  au- 
UiorlMd  to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
any  of  Its  personnel  to  the  Director  to  assist 
him  in  cai^rj-lng  out  his  fnnctions  under  I'lis 
Act. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  may  obtain  stv- 
Ices  as  authoi'li:ed  by  section  3109  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code,  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed 
for  OS-18  of  Ihe  General  Schedule  by  section 
5332  of  title  5  ot  the  Unltetl  states  Code 


••voLuxTAar  sebvice 
•Sti;.  573.  Tlie  Administrator  u  authorized 
■'O  accept  and  employ.  In  carrying  out  the 
piovisloiis  of  this  Act.  voluntary  and  uncom- 
pensated .seriices  uotwithstandlns  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3679.  b)  of  the  Revised  Sta- 
unes   141   US-C-  6e4ibn. 

••COl.CE.NTltAlIOlt    OF    rr.OLRAl.    EtrORiS 

•■Se'-'.  474.  la)  The  Administrator  shall  es- 
iHblish  overall  policy  and  develop  objectives 
and  priorllies  for  ail  Federal  Juieiule  delli-- 
qneury  proerams  and  actlvllies  rclaiing  to 
prevention.  divci-,lon.  iralnlne.  treaimcnf  re- 
habilitation. ev:«uailon.  research,  and  im- 
provement of  the  Juvenile  justice  svslem  In 
the  United  states.  In  carrying  out  his  fuiic- 
ilons.  the  Admlnls'rator  shall  consult  with 
the  Interdepartmental  Council  and  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention. 

"(bl  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  Administrator  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to— 

■■(1)  advise  the  President  as  to  all  mailers 
relating  to  federally  assisted  Juvenile  delln- 
quency  programs  and  Federal  policies  regard- 
ing Juvenile  delinquency; 

'■(2)  assist  operating  agencies  which  have 
direct  responsibilities  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency  in  the 
development  and  promulgation  of  regula- 
tion-,    gtiidellnes,     requirement?,     criteria. 


sia.idaids,  piocedures.  and  budget  requests 
la  accordance  with  the  policies,  priorities  and 
objedtves  he  establishes; 

■■(3)  conduct  and  support  evaluations  and 
studies  of  the  performance  and  results 
achieved  by  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency 
piograms  and  acllvitle.s  and  ot  the  prospec- 
il-.e  perfonuauce  and  results  that  might  be 
achieved  by  alternallve  programs  and  activi- 
ties supplemenury  to  or  in  lieu  of  those 
cuiTcntly  being  administered: 

•■f4)  coordinate  Federal  Juvenile  delln- 
tiuency piogranis  and  activities  among  Vcd- 
ei-rtl  departments  and  agencies  and  between 
Federal  juvenile  deUuquency  programs  and 
activities  and  other  Federal  programs  and 
activities  which  he  determines  may  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  success  of  the  en- 
lire  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  effort; 

■■(5)  develop  annually  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  submit  lo 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  after  the 
hrst  year  the  legislation  Is  enacted,  prior  to 
September  30.  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
Federal  juvenile  delinquency  programs  con- 
ducted and  assisted  by  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  the  expeudlttu^es  made,  the 
resulii  achieved,  the  plans  developed,  and 
pi-obleuis  In  the  operations  and  coordination 
of  stich  programs.  This  report  shall  Include 
recommendations  for  modifications  in  orga- 
nl::atloii,  management,  personnel,  standards, 
budget  requcsls.  and  impleineulaliou  plans 
necessai^y  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
these  programs; 

16)  develop  annually  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  after  the  first 
year  the  legislation  is  enacted,  prior  to 
March  1,  a  comprehensive  plan  for  Federal 
juvenile  delinquency  programs,  wltu  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  prevention  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency  and  the  development  of 
programs  and  services  which  WIU  encourage 
Increased  diversion  of  juveniles  from  the 
tiaditional  Juvenile  justice  system;  and 

■■|7)  provide  technicnl  a.ssistance  to  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments,  courts, 
public  and  private  agencies,  institutions,  and 
individuals,  in  the  planning,  establishment, 
funding,  operation,  or  evaluation  ot  juvenile 
delinquency  programs. 

■ic)  The  AdmliUstrator  may  request  de- 
partments and  agencies  engaged  In  any  ac- 
ilvlty  liivolvhig  any  Federal  Juvenile  delin- 
quency program  to  provide  him  with  such 
luioiniaiion  and  reports,  and  to  conduct  such 
lUidlea  and  surveys,  as  he  may  deem  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
.let. 

Id)  1  he  Administrator  may  delegate  any 
Ol  his  fuiictions  under  this  title,  except  the 
making  ot  regulations,  to  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Admiuutratlon. 

■■le)  'Ihe  Administrator  is  authoi-i>-.ed  to 
utilize  Ihe  services  and  facilities  of  any 
ajjeucy  of  the  Federal  Government  and  ot 
a.lf  other  public  agency  or  institution  in 
accordance  with  appropriate  agreements,  and 
to  pay  ior  such  senlces  either  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  o«  may  be  agreed 
upon.  *• 

•itl  The  Adminlstralor  Is  authorized  to 
traniftr  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act 
to  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
develop  or  demonstrate  new  methods  In 
Juvenile  delliiqudicy  prevention  and  reha- 
bilitation and  to  supplement  existing 
delinquency  prevention  and  rehabilitation 
programs  which  the  Director  finds  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally effective  or  for  which  he  finds 
there  exists  exceptional  need. 

■■<g)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  or  enter  Into  contracts  with, 
any  public  or  private  agency.  Institution,  or 
individual  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act- 

■ih)  All  functions  of  the  Administrator 
under  this  Act  shall  be  coordhiated  as  appro- 
priate with  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
t'-e  Department  of  Health,  Educotlon.  and 
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Welfare  under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  (42  U3.C.  3601  et  seq.) . 
"jonrr  wmavfwa 
"SEC.  476.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  where  funds  are  made  avall- 
ai)le  by  more  than  one  Federal  agency  to  be 
u:;ed  by  any  agency.  organl2atlon.  institution, 
or  individual  to  carry  out  a  Federal  Juvenile 
delinquency  program  or  activity,  any  one  ol 
the  Federal  agencies  providing  funds  may  be 
requested  by  the  Administrator  to  act  for  all 
in  administering  the  funds  advanced.  In  such 
cases,  a  single  non-Federal  share  require- 
ment may  be  established  according  .to  the 
proportion  of  funds  advanced  by  each  Fed- 
eral agency,  and  the  Administrator  may  or- 
der any  such  agency  to  waive  any  technical 
grant  or  contract  requirement  (as  deSned 
in  such  regulations)  which  Is  inconsistent 
with  the  similar  requirement  of  the  ad- 
minlstermg  agency  or  which  the  administer- 
ing agency  does  not  Impose. 

"tNTERDEPARTMEMTAI.   COUNCIL 

■Six.  470.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
ftu  Interdepartmental  Coimcll  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
•Council')  composed  of  the  Attorney  General. 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Director  of 
the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention, the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  or  their  respective  designees, 
and  representatives  of  such  other  agencies  as 
the  President  shall  designate. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  or  his  designee 
shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

■■(c)  The  function  of  the  Council  shall  be 
to  coordinate  all  Federal  Juvenile  delin- 
quency programs. 

"(d)  The  Council  shall  meet  a  mmimum 
of  six  times  per  year  and  the  activities  of 
the  Council  shall  be  Included  In  the  annual 
report  required  by  section  474(b)  (6)  of 
this  title. 

■■(e)  The  Chairman  shall  appoint  an  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  CoimcU  and  such  per- 
sonnel as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  f  unc- 
iious  of  the  Council. 

"ADVISORV  COMMITtXE 

'■Sec  4T7.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Advisory  Committee' ) 
which  shall  consist  of  twenty-one  members. 

"(b)  The  members  of  t  ho  Interdepart  - 
mental  Council  or  their  respective  designee 
shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Committee. 

"(c)  The  regular  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  persons  who  by  virtue  of  their 
training  or  experience  have  special  knowl- 
edge concernmg  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  Juvenile  delinquency  or  the  admln- 
Utration  of  Juvenile  Justice,  such  as  juvenile 
or  family  court  Judges;  probation,  correc- 
tional, or  law  enforcement  personnel:  and 
representatives  of  private  vo  ■antary  orga- 
ni7Atlons  and  community -based  programs. 
The  President  shall  designate  the  Clialr- 
mau.  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee,  including  the  Chairman, 
shall  not  be  full-time  employees  of  Federal, 
State,  or  local  governments.  At  least  seven 
members  shall  not  have  attained  twenty- 
six  years  of  ag^  on  the  date  of  their  appoint- 
ment. 

"(d)  Members  appointed  by  the  President 
to  the  Committee  shall  serve  lor  terms  of 
four  years  and  shall  be  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment except  that  for  the  first  composi- 
tion of  the  Advisory  Committee,  one-third 
uf  these  members  shall  be  appointed  to  one- 
:,car  terms,  one-third  to  two-year  terms,  and 
one- third  to  three-year  terms;  thereafter 
e.-ich  term  shall  be  four  years.  Any  members 
:ippointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
tiie  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  hla 
predecessor  was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed 
lor  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
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"DUTIES  OF  THE  AOVXSOItT   COHMXTTSE 

"Sec,  478.  (a)  The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but 
not  less  than  foiu*  times  a  year. 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  make 
recommendations  to  the  Administrator  at 
least  annually  with  respect  to  planning, 
policy,  priority,  operations,  and  management 
of  all  Federal  juvenile  delinquency  programs. 

"(C)  The  Chairman  may  designate  a  sub- 
committee of  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  advise  the  Administrator  on 
particular  functions  or  aspects  of  the  work 
of  the  Administration. 

"(d)  Tlie  Chairman  shall  designate  n  sub- 
committee of  five  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  serve  as  members  of  an  Advisory 
Conmilttee  for  the  National  Institution  for 
Juvenile  Justice  to  perform  the  functions 
set  forth  In  section  407  of  this  title. 

"(e)  The  Chairman  shall  designate  a  sub- 
committee of  five  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  serve  as  an  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  Administrator  on  Standards  for  the 
Administration  of  Juvenile  Justice  to  per- 
form the  functions  set  forth  in  section  409 
of  this  title. 

"COMPKNSATION    AND  EXPENSES 

"Sec.  479.  (a)  Members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  who  are  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  full  lime  shall  serve  without 
compensation  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  them  in  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
not  employed  full  time  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  now  or  hereafter 
prescribed  lor  QS-IS  of  the  General  Schedule 
by  section  5332  ot  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Including  traveltlme  for  each  day  they 
are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  du- 
ties as  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 
Members  sball  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
lor  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  Inctured  by  them  In  carrying  out 
the  duties  of  the  Advisory  Committee." 

Sec.  302.  Parts  F.  G,  H,  and  I  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  as  amended  (82  Stat.  197;  84 
Stat.  1881;  87  Stat.  197).  are  redesignated 
parts  G,  H.  I.  and  J,  respectively. 

TITLE  IV— FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  401.  Title  1  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as 
amended  (82  Stat.  197:  84  Stat.  1881;  67  Stat. 
197) .  Is  further  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing sections  to  new  part  P  thereof: 

"FORMULA    GRANTS 

"Srr.  480.  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  assist  them  In  planning,  estab- 
lishing, operating,  coordinating,  and  evalu- 
ating projects  directly  of  through  contracts 
with  public  and  private  agencies  for  the  de- 
velopment of  more  effective  education,  train- 
ing, research,  prevention,  diversion,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  programs  In  tlie 
area  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  pro-ams 
to  improve  the  Juvenile  Justice  system.' 

"ALIjOCATION 

"Sec.  481.  (a)  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  this  part,  funds 
sball  be  allocated  annually  among  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  relative  population  of  people 
under  age  eighteen.  No  such  allotment  to  any 
State  shall  be  less  than  t200.000,  except  that 
for  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and  American 
Samoa,  no  allotment  sliall  be  less  than  (50.- 
000. 

"(b)  Except  for  funds  appropriated  for 
Ascal  year  1974.  if  any  amount  so  allotted 
remains  unobligated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  such  funds  shall  be  reallocated  in  a 
manner  equitable  and  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  part.  Funds  appropriated  for 


fiscal  yeiur  1974  may  be  obligated  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  until  June  ao,  1976. 
after  which  time  they  may  be  reallocatefl. 
Any  amount  so  reallocated  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  amounts  already  allotted  and 
available  to  the  State,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
American  Samoa,  and  Guam  for  the  ^ame 
period. 

"(c)  In  accordance  with  regulatlorw  pro- 
mulgated under  this  part,  a  portion  of  uny 
allotment  to  any  State  under  this  part  shall 
be  available  to  develop  a  State  plan  and  to 
pay  that  portion  of  the  expenditures  which 
are  necessary  for  efficient  admlnlBtratlou. 
Not  more  than  16  per  centum  of  the  total 
annual  allotment  of  such  State  shall  be 
available  for  such  purposes.  The  State  shall 
make  available  needed  funds  for  plmnnlng 
and  administration  to  local  governments 
within   the  State  on  an  equitable  basis, 

"STATE   PLANS 

"Sec.  482.  (a)  In  order  to  receive  formula 
grants  under  this  part,  a  State  sball  stttmlt 
a  plan  for  carrying  out  its  purposes.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  established  under 
this  title,  such  plan  must^ 

"(1)  designate  the  State  planning  agency 
established  by  the  State  under  section  203 
of  this  title  as  the  sole  agency  for  supervis- 
ing the  preparation  and  adnilnlst ration  of 
the  plan; 

'■(2)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  Stale  agency  designated  tn  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1)  (hereafter  referred  to  In 
this  part  as  the  "State  planning  agency")  has 
or  will  have  authority,  by  legislation  if  neces- 
sary, to  Implement  such  plan  In  conformity 
with  this  part; 

"(3)  provide  for  an  advisory  group  ap- 
pointed by  the  chief  executive  of  the  State 
to  advise  the  State  planning  agency  and  Its 
supervisory  board  (A)  which  shall  coi^slst  of 
not  less  than  twenty-one  and  not  more  than 
thirty-three  persons  who  have  training,  ex- 
perience, or  special  knowledge  concerning 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  or  the  administration  of  Juve- 
nile Justice.  fB)  which  shall  include  repre- 
sentation of  units  of  local  government,  law 
enforcement  and  Juvenile  Justice  agencies 
such  as  law  enforcement,  correction  or  pro- 
bation personnel,  and  Juvenile  or  family 
court  Judges,  and  public  agencies  concerned 
with  delinquency  prevention  or  treatment 
such  OS  welfare,  social  services,  mental 
health,  education  or  youth  services  depart- 
mentK,  (C)  which  shall  Include  representa- 
tives of  private  organizations;  concerned 
with  delinquency  prevention  or  treatment: 
concerned  with  neglected  or  dependent  chil- 
dren: concerned  with  the  quality  of  JuvenlSe 
Justice,  education,  or  social  senices  for  chil- 
dren; which  utilize  volunteers  to  work  witli 
delinquents  or  potential  delinquents:  con<.- 
munlty-based  delinquency  prevention  or 
treatment  programs:  and  organizations 
which  represent  employees  affected  by  this 
Act,  (D)  a  majority  of  whose  members  (in- 
cluding the  Chairman)  shall  not  be  fuM- 
tlme  employees  of  the  Federal.  State,  or 
local  government,  and  (E)  at  least  one-third 
of  whose  members  shall  be  under  the  age  ot 
twenty-six  at  the  time  of  appointment: 

"(4)  provide  for  the  active  consultation 
with  and  participation  of  local  governments 
in  the  development  of  a  State  plan  which 
adequately  takes  into  account  the  needs  and 
requests  of  local  governments; 

"(5)  provide  that  at  least  50  per  centum 
of  the  funds  received  by  the  State  under 
section  481  shall  be  expended  through  pro- 
grams of  local  government  Insofar  as  they 
are  consistent  with  the  State  plan,  except 
thot  this  prov-ision  may  be  waived  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Administrator  for  any  State 
If  the  services  for  delinquent  or  potentially 
delinquent  youth  are  orgaauized  priinartiy 
on  a  statewide  basis; 

"(6)  provide  that  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  local  government  shall  assign  re- 
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^ponfilblUty  for  the  prepmmtion  and  admlu- 
IstTfttloo  of  tbe  local  gov«mmeDt'3  part  of 
*  State  plan,  or  for  tbe  eupervlslon  of  the 
preparation  and  administration  of  tbe  local 
gorernmenta  part  of  the  State  plan,  to  that 
agency  within  the  local  government's  struc- 
ture (hereinafter  tn  this  port  referred  to  as 
the  'local  agency* )  which  can  moet  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part 
and  shall  provide  for  sxipervtslon  of  tbe  pro- 
grams funded  under  this  port  by  that  local 
agency: 

"(7(  provide  for  an  e<)ultable  distribution 
of  the  assistance  received  under  section  48i 
within  the  State: 

"(B)  set  forth  a  detsUed  study  of  the 
State  needs  for  an  effective,  comprehensive, 
coordinated  approach  to  juvenUe  delin- 
quency prevention  aud  treatment  and  the 
improvenunt  of  the  JuvenUe  justice  sjrstem. 
This  plan  shall  Include  ltemi::ed  estimated 
coats  for  the  development  and  Implemeni. 
of  stsch  programs; 

"<»)  provide  for  the  active  consultation 
with  and  participation  of  private  agencies 
in  the  development  and  execution  of  the 
State  plan;  and  provide  for  coordination 
and  maximum  utilization  of  existing  Juve- 
nile delinquency  programs  and  other  re- 
lated programs,  such  as  education,  health, 
and  welfare  within  the  State; 

'■(10)  provide  that  not  less  than  75  per 
centum  of  the  funds  available  to  such  State 
under  section  481.  whether  expended  di- 
rectly by  the  State  or  by  the  local  govern- 
ment or  through  contracts  with  public  or 
private  agencies,  shall  be  used  for  advanced 
techniques  In  developing,  maintaining,  and 
expanding  programs  and  services  designed 
to  prevent  Juvenile  delinquency,  to  divert 
Juveniles  from  the  Juvenile  justice  system. 
to  establish  programs  as  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 482(11).  and  to  provide  community- 
based  alternatives  to  JuvenUe  detention  and 
correctional  facilities.  That  advanced  tech- 
niques Include — 

"(A)  community -based  programs  and  serv- 
ices for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  through  tbe  develop- 
ment of  foster-care  and  shelter-care  homes, 
group  homes,  halfway  houses.  bomemaJcer 
and  home  health  services  and  any  other  des- 
ignated community- based  diagnostic,  treat- 
ment, or  rehabUltatlve  service; 

"(B)  community -based  programs  and  serv- 
ices to  work  with  parents  and  other  famUy 
members  to  meiintaln  and  strengthen  the 
family  unit,  so  that  the  Juvenile  may  be  re- 
tained In  his  home: 

"(C)  youth  service  bureaus  and  other  com- 
munity-based programs  to  divert  youth  from 
the  Juvenile  court  or  to  support,  counsel,  or 
provide  work  and  recreational  opportunities 
for  delinquents  and  youth  hi  danger  of  be- 
coming delinquent; 

"  ( D)  comprehensive  progranis  of  drug 
abuse  education  and  prevention  and  pro- 
grams for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  drug  addicted  youth,  and  "drug  depend- 
ent' youth  (as  defined  lu  section  2(g)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  VS.C.  201(g)); 
"(E)  educational  programs  or  supportive 
services  designed  to  keep  delinquents  or 
youth  In  danger  of  becoming  dellnqueni  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  or  tn  al- 
ternative learning  situations; 

"(P)  expanded  use  of  probation  and 
recruitment  and  training  of  probation 
officers,  other  professional  and  paraprofes- 
tional  personnel  and  volunteers  to  work 
effectively  with   youth: 

"(11)  provides  for  a  statewide  program 
through  the  use  of  prol>atlon  subsidies,  oth- 
er subsidies,  other  financial  Incentives  or 
disincentives  to  tinita  of  local  government,  or 
other  effective  means,  that  may  include  but 
are  not  limited  to  programs  designed  to: 
"(A)  reduce  the  number  of  commitments 
of  Juveniles  to  any  form  of  Juvenile  facUiiy 
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as  a  percentage  of  the  SUte  Juvenile  popula- 
tion; 

"(B)  Increase  the  use  of  nonsecure  com- 
munity-based faculties  as  a  percentage  of 
total  ooomiltment  to  Juvenile  facilities:  and 

"(C)  discourage  the  use  of  soiurce  Incar- 
ceration and  detention. 

(12)  provides  for  the  development  of  sn 
adequate  research,  training,  and  evaluation 
capacity  within  tbe  State; 

■(13)  provide  within  two  years  alter  sub- 
mission of  the  plan  that  Juvetilles  who  are 
charged  with  or  who  have  committed  offenses 
UiFit  would  not  be  criminal  if  committed  by 
iin  adult,  shall  not  be  placed  in  juvenile 
lieientlou  or  correctional  facilities,  but  must 
be  placed  In  sheiier  facilities; 

"1 14)  provide  that  Jvivcniles  allegeu  to  be 
or  found  to  be  delinquent  siiall  not  be  de- 
tained or  confined  In  any  Institution  In 
which  they  have  regular  contact  with  adult 
persons  incarcerated  because  they  have  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  or  are  awaiting  trial 
on  criminal  charges: 

■(15)  provide  for  an  adequate  system  of 
monitoring  Jails,  detention  facilities,  and 
correctional  facilities  to  Insure  that  the  re- 
quirements of  secuon  482  (13)  and  (14)  are 
met.  and  for  onnual  reporting  of  the  re- 
sults of  such  monitoring  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator: 

"(16)    provide  assurances  that  assistance 


trator  shall  make  that  State's  allotment 
under  the  proTlsiona  of  4ei(a)  available  to 
public  and  private  agencies  for  special  em- 
phasis prevention  and  treatment  programs  as 
defined  in  section  483. 

"SPCCtAL  EMPHASIS  PfiEVENTION  AND 
TBEATMENT  PSOORAMS 

■Sec.  483.  (a)  The  Administrator  la  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  and  enter  into 
contracts  with  public  and  private  agencies, 
organizations,  institutions,  or  Individuals 
to — 

"(I)  develop  and  Implement  new  ap- 
proaches, techniques,  and  methods  with  re- 
spect to  JuvenUe  delinquency  programs; 

"(2)  develop  and  maintain  community- 
based  alternatives  to  traditional  forms  of 
Institutionalization: 

"  ( 3 )  develop  and  Implement  effective 
means  of  diverting  JuvenUes  from  the  tradi- 
tional Juvenile  Justice  and  correctional 
sy.-tem; 

"(4)  improve  the  capability  of  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations  to  pro- 
vide services  for  delinquents  and  youths  In 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent;  and 

"(5)  facuitate  the  adopUon  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Standards  for  Juvenile  Justice  as  set  forth 
pursuant  to  section  409. 

■'(b)  Not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  tbe 
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wHl  be  avaUable  on  an  equitable  basis  to     ^^^'^  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  pur- 

suant  to  this  part  shaU   be  avaUable  oiUy 

for  special  emphasis  prevention  and  treat- 
ment grants  and  contracts  made  pursuant 
to  this  section. 

(c)    Among  applicants  for  grants  undrr 


deal  with  all  disadvantaged  youth  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  females,  minority  youth 
and  mentally  retarded  or  emotionally  handi- 
capped youth; 

■*(I7)   provide  for  procedures  to  be  estab-       .  _     ..    -—   „ ., 

lished  for  protecting  the  rights  of  recipients  ^  P*"'  Priority  ahaU  be  given  to  private 


of  services  and  for  assuring  appropriate  pri 
vacy  with  regard  to  records  relating  to  such 
.■5er\ices  provided  to  any  Individual  tmder 
the  State  plan; 

"(18)  provide  that  fair  and  equitable  ar- 
rangements are  made  to  protect  the  Inter- 
ests of  employees  affected  by  assistance  un- 
der this  part; 

"(19)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
i>jud  accounting  procedures  necessary  to  as- 
sure prudent  use,  proper  disbursement,  and 
accurate  accounting  of  funds  received  under 
this  title; 

"(20)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  this 
part  for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to 
supplement  and  increase,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble and  practicable,  the  level  of  State.  local, 
and  other  non -Federal  funds  that  would  In 
the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made 
avaUable  for  the  programs  described  In  this 
part,  and  will  in  no  event  supplant  such 
State,   local,  and  other  non-Federal   funds; 

"(21)  provide  that  the  State  planning 
agency  wUl  from  time  to  time,  but  not  less 
often  than  annually,  review  Its  plan  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Administrator  an  atuUysis  and 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  carried  out  under  the 
plan,  and  any  modlflcatlona  in  the  plan.  In- 
cluding the  survey  of  State  and  local  needs, 
which  It  considers  necessary;  and 

"(22)  contain  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Administrator  may  reasonably 
prescribe  to  assure  the  effectiveness  of  the 
programs  assisted  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  BoEu-d  appointed  pursuant  to  sec- 
uon 482(a)  (3)  ahaU  approve  the  State  plan 
and  any  modification  thereof  prior  to  sub- 
mission to  the  Administrator. 

■■(c)  The  Administrator  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(d)  In  the  event  that  any  State  falla  to 
submit  a  plan,  or  submits  a  plan  or  any 
modification  thereof,  which  the  Administra- 
tor, after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  bearing  in  acccndance  with  sections  509, 
510.  and  611.  determines  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  section,  the  Admlnfs- 


organlzatlons  or  Institutions  who  have  had 
experience  In  dealing  with  youth. 

'  ■considerations  rOR  APPROVAL  OF 
APPUCATIONa 

•'Sec.  484.  (a)  Any  agency,  InstltuUon.  or 
individual  desiring  to  receive  a  grant,  or 
enter  into  any  contract  under  section 
483,  shall  submit  an  application  at  such 
time.  In  such  manner,  and  contaUilng  or 
accompanied  by  such  Information  as  the 
Administrator  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  In  accortlance  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Administrator,  each  such 
application  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  the  program  for  which 
assistance  Is  sought  will  be  admlnlsterod  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  the  applicant; 

"(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
section  482: 

"(3J  provide  for  the  proper  and  efflclent 
administration  of  such  program; 

"(4)  provide  for  regular  evaluation  of  the 
program; 

"(5)  Indicate  that  the  applicant  has  re- 
quested the  review  of  the  application  from 
the  State  planning  agency  and  local  agency 
designated  In  section  482.  when  appropriate, 
and  Indicate  the  response  of  such  agency  to 
the  request  for  review  and  comment  on  the 
application; 

"(6)  provide  that  regular  reports  on  the 
program  shall  be  sent  to  the  Administrator 
and  to  the  State  planning  agency  and  local 
agency,  when  appropriate;   and 

"(7)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  prudent  use,  proper  dis- 
bursement, and  accurate  accounting  of  funds 
received  under  this  title. 

"(c)  In  determining  whether  or  not  to 
approve  applications  for  grants  imder  sec- 
tion 483.  the  Administrator  shall  consider— 

"(1)  tbe  relative  cost  and  effectiveness  of 
the  proposed  program  In  effectuating  the 
purposes  of  this  part; 

*'(2)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  pro- 
gram wUI  Incorporate  new  or  Innovative  tech- 
niques; 

"(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  pro- 
gram meets  the  objectives  and  priorities  of 


ilie  State  plan,  when  a  State  plan  has  been 
Approved  by  the  Administrator  under  section 
■\B-2ic)  and  when  the  location  and  scope  of 
the  program  makes  such  consideration 
npproprlate; 

■i4i  the  increase  in  capacity  of  the  public 
r.ud  private  agency.  iiistlt\ition,  or  Individual 
ro  piovicle  services  to  delinquents  or  youths 
i:i  dane^r  of  becoming  delinquents; 

■■(5)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  proj- 
ect serves  communities  which  have  high 
rates  of  youth  unemplo>Tnent.  school  drop- 
oiu.  and  delinquency:  and 

■  (6)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed 
program  facilitates  the  implementation  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mit tee  on  Standard<t  for  Juvenile  Justice  as 
s<-(  forth  pursuant  to  section  409. 

"CEVCRAL    PROVISIONS 

"Withholding 
Stc.    485.    Whenever    the    Administrator, 
afier   giving   reasonable   notice   and   oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  to  a  recipient  of  financial 
assistance  under  this  title,  finds — 

"( I  >  that  the  program  or  activity  for  which 
such  grant  was  made  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title:  or 

"(2)  that  In  the  operation  of  tlie  pro- 
gram or  activity  there  is  faUure  to  comply 
substantially  with  any  such  provision; 
the  Administrator  shall  Initiate  such  pro- 
ceedings as  are  appropriate  under  sections 
509.  510.  and  5U  of  this  title. 

■"USE   or   FUNDS 

"Sec.  488.  Funds  paid  to  any  State  public 
or  private  agency.  Uistltutlon,'  or  Individual 
(whether  directly  or  through  a  Slate  or  local 
apency)  may  be  used  for — 

"(1)  securing,  developing,  or  operatmg  the 
program  designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part; 

"(2)  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  the  construction  of  Innovative  com- 
munity-based faculties  for  less  than  twenty 
persons  (as  defined  in  sections  601(f)  aud 
601(p)  of  this  title)  which.  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Administrator,  are  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec  487.  (a)  In  accordance  with  criteria 
established  by  the  Administrator,  it  Is  the 
policy  of  Congress  that  programs  funded 
under  this  title  shall  continue  to  receive 
financial  assistance  providing  that  the  yearly 
evaluation  of  such  programs  Is  satisfactory. 

"(b)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, when  there  Is  no  other  wav  to  fund 
an  essential  JuvenUe  delUiquency  program 
not  funded  under  this  part,  the  State  may 
utUIze  25  per  centtun  of  the  formula  grant 
funds  avaUable  to  It  under  this  part  to  meet 
The  non-Federal  matching  share  requirement 
for  any  other  Federal  Juvenile  dellnquencv 
program  grant. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  It  will  contribute  to  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  he  may  require  the  recipient 
of  any  grant  or  contract  to  coiurlbuie  money. 
lacillties,  or  services. 

"(d)  Payments  under  tliis  part,  pursuant 
to  a  grant  or  contract,  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustment,  in  the  case  of  grants. 
on  account  of  previously  made  overpayments 
or  underpayments)  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursements,  m  such  installments  and 
on  such  conditions  as  the  Administrator  may 
determine." 
IITLE      V— ESTABLISHIKG      INSTITUTES 

WITHIN  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 

LAW     ENFORCEMENT     AND     CRIMINAL 

JUSTICE 

NATIONAL    INSTrrtTE    rOR    JITENILE    JUSTICE 

Sec.  601.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as 
amended  (82  Stat.  197;  84  Stat.  1881;  87 
Slat.  197).  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
the  following  after  section  402: 


"Sec.  403.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Bn- 
forcement  and  Criminal  Justice  a  National 
Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice. 

■'(b)  The  National  Institute  for  JuvenUe 
Justice  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Administrator,  and  shall  be 
headed  by  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional ta^tltute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  appointed  tmder  section 
4'"  (C). 

'•rNTORMAtlON   FfNCIION 

■£ec.  404.  The  National  Institute  for  Ju- 
venUe Justice  is  authorized  to^ 

"I  I)  serve  as  an  information  bank  by  ool- 
kcting  systematically  and  synthesljtlng  the 
data  aud  knowledge  obtained  from  studies 
and  research  by  public  and  private  agencies. 
institutions,  or  Individuals  concerning  all 
aspects  of  juvenile  delinquency,  including 
the  prevention  and  treaunent  ol  JuvenUe 
delinquency; 

"(2)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  and  infor- 
mation center  lor  the  preparation,  pubUca- 
tion.  and  dissemination  of  ull  information 
regarding  juvenile  deliquency.  Including 
State  and  local  Juvenile  deliquency  preven- 
tion and  treatment  programs  and  plans. 
avaUablUty  of  resources,  tralnin-  and  edu- 
cational programs,  statistics,  ond  other  per- 
tinent data  and  1  formation. 

"RESEARCH,    DEMOWSTRATION.    AND    EVALUATION 
FUNCTIONS 

'Sec.  405.  The  National  InsUtule  for  Ju- 
\*eulle  Justice  ia  authorized  to — 

"(1)  conduct,  encourage,  and  coordinate 
research  and  evaluation  Into  any  aspect  of 
JuvenUe  delinquency,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  new  programs  ai*d  methods  which 
show  promise  of  making  a  contribution  to- 
ward the  prevention  and  treatment  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency; 

"(2)  encourage  the  development  of  de- 
monstration projects  In  new.  Innovative  tech- 
niques and  methods  to  prevent  and  treat 
juvenUe  delinquency; 

"(ai  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  all 
Juvenile  delinquency  programs  assisted  un- 
der this  title  in  order  to  determine  the  re- 
sults flud  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs; 

"(4)  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  any 
other  Federal.  State,  or  local  JuvenUe  delin- 
quency program,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Administrator:  aud 

"(5)  disseminate  the  results  of  such  eval- 
uations and  research  and  demonstration  ac- 
lUitles  particularly  to  persons  actively  work- 
ins  In  the  field  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

"TRAINING   FUNCTIONS 

•Sec  406.  The  National  Institute  for  Ju- 
venUe Ju.stlce  Is  authorized  to — 

•( I )  develop,  conduct,  and  provide  for 
training  programs  for  the  training  of  profes- 
sional, paraprofesslonal.  and  volunteer  per- 
sonnel, and  oiher  persons  who  are  or  who 
are  preparing  to  work  with  Juveniles  and 
JuvenUe  offenders; 

"(2)  develop,  conduct,  and  provide  for 
seminars,  workshops,  and  training  programs 
in  the  latest  proven  effective  techniques 
aud  methods  of  pre%'entlng  and  treating 
Juvenile  delinquency  for  law  enforcement 
officers.  Juvenile  Judges,  and  other  court 
personnel,  probation  officers,  correctional  per- 
sonnel, and  other  Federal.  State,  and  local 
government  personnel  who  are  engaged  In 
work  relating  to  JuvenUe  delinquency. 

"iHSTTTtrrE    ADVISORY   COMMITTEr 

■'Sec.  407.  The  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
National  Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  esUb- 
llshed  m  section  47B(d)  shall  advise,  con- 
sult with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Assistant  Director  for  the  National  Institute 
for  JuvenUe  Justice  concerning  the  overall 
policy  and  operations  of  the  Institute. 

"ANNUAL   REPORT 

"Sec.  408.  The  Assistant  Director  for  the 
National  Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  shall 
develop  annually  and  submit  to  the  Adminis- 


trator alter  the  first  year  the  legislation  is 
enacted,  prior  to  June  30.  a  report  on  re- 
search, demonstration,  training,  and  evalua- 
tion programs  funded  under  this  title,  in- 
cluding a  review  of  the  results  of  such  pro- 
grams, an  assessment  of  the  application  o; 
surh  rej,uits  to  existing  and  to  new  Jtivenllc 
delinquency  programs,  and  detailed  recom- 
n'.cndations  for  future  research,  demonstra- 
tion, training,  and  evaluation  programs.  Thf 
Administrator  shall  include  a  summary  oi 
these  results  and  recommendations  in  hi* 
report  to  the  President  and  Congress  re- 
quired by  seciiPu  474(b)(5). 

"Dr.\r_LOPMrNI      or      STANDARDS      TOP.      JLTEWH-f 
Jt^STICt 

■■Sec.  409.  (a>  The  National  Institute  for 
JuvenUe  Justice,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Adil:iory  Committee  on  Standards  for  Ju- 
venile Justice  established  in  section  478(e). 
shall  review  existing  reports,  data,  and 
standards,  relating  to  the  Juvenile  justice 
system  in  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  one  vear  after  the 
p-issage  of  this  section,  the  Advlsorv  Com- 
mittee shall  submit  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  a  report  which,  based  on  the 
recommended  standards  for  the  administra- 
tion of  juvenUe  Justice  at  the  Federal,  State. 
and  local  level — 

"(1)  recommends  Federal  action.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  administrative  and 
legislative  action,  required  to  fucUltate  the 
adoption  of  these  standards  throughout  the 
UnU«d  States:  and 

"i2)  recommends  Stole  aud  local  action  to 
facilitate  the  adoption  of  these  standards 
for  juvenile  Justice  at  the  Slate  and  local 
level. 

"(c)  Each  department,  agency,  and  In- 
irtrumentallty  of  the  executive  bronch  of  the 
Government,  including  independent  agen- 
cies. Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Advisory  Committee  such  informatloti 
as  the  Committee  decmf  necessarv  to  carrv 
out  Its  functions  under  this  section. 

"Sec.  410.  Records  containing  the  Ideuiliv 
of  Individual  juveniles  gathered  for  purposes 
pursuant  to  this  title  may  under  no  circum- 
stances be  disclosed  or  transferred  to  any 
Individual  or  other  ogencv.  public,  or  pri- 
vate." 

Sec.  502.  Sections  403,  404.  405.  406,  and 
407  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  CrUne  C-ontrol 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1B68,  as  amended  (82 
Stat.  197:  84  Stat.  1881;  87  Stat.  197).  are 
redesignated  sections  411.  412.  413.  414.  and 
415.  respectively. 

TITLE   VI— AUTHORIZATION    OF 
APPROPRIATION 

Src.  601.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  there  are  herebv  authoriwd  to  be 
appropriated  8100.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974;  S200.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976:  and  8300- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  vcor  ending  June  30 
1976. 

Sec.  602.  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of 
the  funds  appropriated  annuallv  for  the  pur- 
poses or  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  purposes 
authorized  under  title  V. 
TITLE  VII— NA-nONAL  INSTITUTE   OF 

CORRECTIONS 
Sec.  701.  Title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  chapter  319  to 
read  as  follows: 

■Chapter  319— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP 
CORRECTIONS 

■Sec.  4351.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Corrections. 

"(b)  The  overall  policy  and  operations  of 
tbe  National  Instlttite  of  Corrections  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  of  an  Advisory  Board 
The  Board  shall  consist  of  fifteen  members 
The  following  five  Individuals  shall  serve  as 
members  of  the  Commission  ex  officio:  The 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
or  bis  designee,  the  Adminlstmtor  of  the  Law 
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Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  or 
tils  designee,  the  Chairman  of  ttle  United 
States  Parole  Board  or  his  designee,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  or  his 
designee,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Human  Development  ot  the  Department  of 
Hcfllth.  Education,  and  Welfare  or  hts  des- 
ignee, 

■(CI  The  remaining  ten  members  of  the 
B  jnrd  shall  be  selected  as  follows: 

111  nve  shall  be  appointed  Initially  by 
the  Attorney  CJeneral  of  the  Dnited  SUtes 
for  staggered  terms;  one  member  sljall  sene 
for  one  year,  one  member  for  t«-o  years,  and 
three  membera  for  three  Tears.  Upon  the  ex- 
piration of  each  member  s  term,  the  Attorney 
Oeueml  shall  appoint  successors  who  will 
each  aerye  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Each 
member  selected  shall  t>e  qualified  as  a  prac- 
titioner (Federal,  state,  or  local)  In  the  Held 
of  coTTectloas.  probation,  or  parole. 

■  (2)  Five  shall  be  appointed  Inltlallv  by 
the  Attorney  CenernI  of  the  United  States 
for  staggered  terms;  one  member  ."ihall  serve 
lor  one  year,  three  members  for  two  years 
and  one  member  for  three  vears  Upon  the 
expiration  of  each  member's  term  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  appoint  successors  who  will 
each  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years  Each 
member  selected  shaU  be  from  the  private 
sector,  such  ni  business,  labor,  and  educa- 
tion having  demomrtralcd  an  active  Interest 
in  corrections,  probation,  or  parole. 

•  (d)  The  membeta  of  the  Board  shall  not 
by  reason  of  such  membership,  be  deemetl 
offlcera  or  employees  ot  the  United  States 
uembera  of  the  Commission  who  are  full- 
time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation, but  sjall  be  relmbur-^d  for  travel 
subMatencc.  and  other  nece8s,ir\  espenses  In- 
curred la  the  performance  ot  the  duties 
vested  In  the  Board  Other  membera  of  the 
Board  Shall,  while  atlendtag  meetings  of  the 
Board  or  whUe  engaged  In  duties  mated  to 
such  meetmgs  or  In  other  activities  of  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  this  title,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  not 
to  exceed  the  daUy  equivslem  of  the  rate 
authorl^ed  for  OS-18  by  section  5-332  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  Uicludlng  travel  time, 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  rezular 
places  of  business  may  be  allowed  trave"i  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub'Lst- 
ence  equal  to  that  authorlaed  bv  section  B703 
of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  for  persons  In 
tn*  Government  service  emploved  intermit- 
tently, 

'•lei  The  Board  shall  elect  a  chaUiTuin  from 
among  Its  members  who  shaU  servo  for  a 
term  ot  one  year.  The  members  of  the  Board 
shall  also  elect  one  or  more  members  as  a 
vice  chairman. 

■■(f)  The  Board  Is  a«thorl/ed  to  appoint 
without  regard  to  the  clvU  service  laws, 
technical  or  other  advisory  committees  to  ad- 
vise the  Institute  with  respect  to  the  admin- 
istration of  this  title  as  It  deems  appropriate 
^fember3  of  these  committees  not  otherwise 
employed  by  the  United  States,  while  en- 
gaged la  advising  the  Institute  or  attending 
meetings  ot  the  committees,  shall  be  eatlUed 
lo  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  axed  by 
the  Board  but  not  to  exceed  the  dallv  equiva- 
lent of  the  rate  authorized  for  GS-IS  bv 
section  5333  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Includmg  per  diem  in  lieu  ot  sub- 
sistence, equal  to  that  suthorlxcd  by  section 
<i703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sona in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently.  ■ 

•'igl  The  Board  Is  authorised  to  delegate 
■Is  powers  under  this  utle  lo  such  persons 
«  ■  It  deems  appropriate. 

"(h)  The  Boutt  shall  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  omcer  to  be  known  aa  the  Di- 
rector, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  At- 
torney General  after  consulutlon  with  the 
Board.  The  Director  shall  have  authority  to 
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supervUe  the  org.'.nizatlon.  employees,  en- 
roUees,  flnaaclal  affairs,  and  all  other  opera- 
tions of  the  Institute  and  may  employ  such 
stair,  faculty,  and  administrative  personnel, 
subject  to  the  clvU  service  and  classiacatlon 
laws,  as  are  necessary  to  the  functioning  of 
the  Institute.  The  Director  shall  have  the 
power  to  acquire  and  bold  real  and  personal 
property  for  the  Institute  and  may  receive 
Sifts,  donations,  and  trusts  on  behalf  of  the 
Institute.  The  Director  shall  also  have  the 
pmver  to  appoint  such  technical  or  other  ad- 
visory councils  comprised  ot  consultants  to 
guide  and  advl.-«  the  Board.  The  Director  Is 
authorized  to  delegate  ht  powers  under  this 
iltle  to  such  persons  as  he  deems  appropriate 
•Sic  1352.  (a|  In  addition  to  the  other 
powers,  express  and  Implied,  the  National 
Institute  ot  Corrections  shall  have 
authorltj- — 

"(1)  to  receive  from  or  make  grants  to  sad 
enter  Into  contracts  with  Federal.  State  and 
general  units  of  local  government,  public  and 
private  agencies,  educational  Institutions  or- 
ganizations, and  Individuals  to  carry  out  the 
piuposes  of  this  section  and  section  411; 

■•(2)  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  and  lafor- 
mation  center  for  the  collection,  preparation 
and  dissemination  of  Information  on  cor- 
rections, including,  but  not  Umlted  to.  pro- 
grams for  prevention  of  crime  and  recidi- 
vism, training  ol  corrections  personnel,  sad 
rehabuitatlon  and  treatment  of  criminal  and 
juvenile  offenders; 

•131  to  B-sslst  and  serve  In  a  consulting 
capacity  to  Federal,  state,  and  local  courts 
departments,  and  agencies  in  the  develop- 
ment, maintenance,  and  coordination  of  pro- 
grams, faculties,  and  services,  training,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  with  respect  to 
criminal  and  juvenile  offenders: 

■•(4)  to  encourage  and  assist  Federal,  state 
and  local  government  programs  and  services! 
and  programs  and  services  of  other  public 
and  private  agencies.  Institutions,  and  or- 
ganteatlons  In  their  efforts  to  develop  and 
implement  Improved  corrections  programs; 
"(5)  to  devise  and  conduct  In  various  geo- 
graphical locations,  seminars,  workshops 
and  training  programs  for  law  enforcement 
officers,  judges  and  judicial  personnel,  pro- 
bation and  parole  personnel,  correctional 
personnel,  welfare  workers,  and  other  per- 
sons. Including  lay,  ex-offendere,  and  para- 
professlonal  personnel,  connected  with  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  criminal  and 
Juvenile  offenders; 

••|6)  to  develop  technical  training  teams 
to  aid  In  the  development  of  seminars 
workshops,  and  training  programs  within 
the  several  states  and  with  the  State  and 
local  agencies  which  work  with  prisoners 
parolees,  probationers,  and  other  offenders  ' 
■•l7|  to  conduct,  encourage,  and  coordi- 
nate research  relating  to  corrections.  Includ- 
ing the  causes,  prevention,  diagnosu  and 
treatment  of  criminal  offenders; 

■18)  to  formulate  and  dlsaemlnate  correc- 
tional policy,  goals,  standards,  and  recom- 
mendauons  for  Federal.  State,  and  local 
correctional  agencies,  organizations.  Institu- 
tions, and  persoimel; 

•(9)  to  conduct  evaluation  programs 
which  study  the  effectiveness  of  new  ap- 
proaches, techniques,  systems,  programs  and 
devices  employed  to  improve  the  corrections 
system; 

••(10)  to  receive  from  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  such  ttatlstics,  data  pro- 
gram reports,  ond  other  material  as  the  In- 
stllut*  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
functions.  Each  such  department  or  agency 
Is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Institute 
and  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, consult  with  and  furnish  Informa- 
tion to  the  Institute: 

••(11)  to  arrange  with  and  reimburse  the 
heads  of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
for  the  use  of  personnel.  faciUtles.  or  equip- 
ment of  auch  deportments  and  ageaclM- 
•(12)   to  confer  with   and   avail   itself  of 
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the  assistance,  services,  records,  and  facili- 
ties of  Slate  and  local  governments  or  other 
public  or  private  agencies,  organhsatlons  or 
Individuals; 

■•(13)  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  organlzauons,  or  Indi- 
viduals, tor  the  performance  of  any  or  the 
functions  of  the  Institute:  and 

•114)  to  procure  the  services  of  experts 
and  consulta.iu  In  accordance  with  section 
3109  of  title  6  of  the  United  stales  Code  at 
rates  ot  compensaUon  not  to  exceed  the 
dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  authorized  for 
OS-ia  by  section  6332  ot  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

•■(b)  The  Institute  shall  on  or  before  the 
31st  day  of  December  of  each  year,  submit 
an  annual  report  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
The  report  shall  Include  a  comprehensive 
and  detailed  report  of  the  Institutes  opera- 
tions, activities,  Bnanclal  condition,  and  ac- 
complishments imder  this  title  and  may  in- 
elude  such  recommendations  related  to  c»r. 
rectlous  as  the  Institute  deems  appropriate 
■(c)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under 
this  title  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Institute  shall  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  tlie  amount  and  disposi- 
tion by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  ot  such 
assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  m  connection  with  which  such 
asslstaitce  Is  gi.en  or  used,  and  the  amount 
ot  that  poruon  of  the  coet  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  aourca,  and 
such  oyier  records  as  will  faciuuie  an  eae.:- 
tive  audit. 

••(d)  The  Institute  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  purposes  of  audit  aad  examUia- 
tlons  to  any  books,  documents,  papers  and 
records  of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent 
lo  the  grants  received  under  this  chapter 

(c)  The  provision  of  this  eectloa  shall 
fSFl,^  ""  ^'P'""»  of  assistance  under 
l^J'^-  *?«""  by  direct  grant  or  coS- 
tract  from  the  Irulltute  or  by  subgrant  or 
subcontract  from  primary  grantees  or  con- 
tractors ot  the  Institute. 

"Stc.  4353.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  funds  as  may  be  re- 
^"S  ^  "^*"^   °"'   ""^  purposes  of   Ihls 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Tlnte  for  debate  on  thjs  bill  ii 
limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh)  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hucska).  trith  30  minutes 
on  any  amendment,  and  tylth  20  minutes 
on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal 
Who  yields  time? 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoiiun 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  the  time  be 
taken  out  ot  neither  side 

•The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  -Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  cletfc 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr,  BAYH,  Mr,  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  BATfH.  Mr.  Piesident.  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  BAYH,  Mr,  President,  Is  the  pend- 
ing order  of  business  S.  821,  as  amended? 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
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pore.  S.  831  Is  the  pending  order  of  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  BA^TH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1S78  to  S.  821,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  for  purposes  of 
.imendment  it  be  (xinsidered  as  original 
text. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
I30i-e.  Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  tvill  be  considered 
■•a  original  text. 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
jjrocceded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  an  expensive  printing  bill,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  need  to 
print  the  voluminous  text  of  this  amend- 
ment at  this  time,  since  it  was  printed 
in  the  RicoRD  on  Thursday  last  at  page 
S12832.  That  is.  if  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  no  objection. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  BATfH.  Mr,  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  EAS^ruiND),  the  Senator 
from  Soutli  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovehn), 
and  the  Senator  from  HawaU  (Mr, 
iMotntK)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
substitute  amendment  which  we  are  now 
considering,  amendment  No.  1578. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BA^YH.  Mr,  Pre.'sldent,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Dorothy  Parker  and 
Quincy  Rodgers  be  permitted  access  to 
the  floor  during  the  debate  on  tliis  mat- 
ter. 

The  ACriTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  To  Investi- 
gate Juvenile  Delinquency,  it  is  with  par- 
ticular pleasure  that  I  speak  in  support 
of  S.  821,  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974.  legisla- 
tion which  I  introduced  more  than  a  year 
ago.  Tills  legislation  is  the  product  of  an 
exhaustive  study  by  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Inadequacies  of  the  existing  Fed- 
eral delinquency  prt)grams  in  the  face 
of  the  continually  rising  juvenile  crime 
crisis.  S.  821  will  provide  the  needed  Fed- 
eral direction  and  coordination  combined 
and  the  neccsiiary  resources  to  establish 
in  our  State  and  localities  effective  pro- 
grams for  the  improvement  of  juvenile 
justice  and  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  juvenile  delinquency.  Its  major 
purpose  is  to  provide  services  to  youth 
to  prevent  delinquency,  to  divert  Juve- 
niles from  the  juvenile  Justice  s,V5tem. 
and  to  provide  community-based  alter- 
natives to  traditional  Juvenile  detention 
and  coiTectional  facilities. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  lead  this  3- 
year  effort  to  determine  the  best  way  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  help  In  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency in  this  Nation.  I  can  say  with- 
out any  doubt  tliat  this  bill  is  the  best 
pos.sible  solution  that  could  be  devised  by 
ihe  Congress  at  this  time  to  deal  with 
the  delinquency  crisis.  The  measui-e  we 
now  have  before  us  reflects  an  excellent 
dialog  I  have  had  on  this  subject  with 
my  friend  and  respected  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hbdskai.  I 
am  giatlfled  that  the  following  Members 
of  tlie  Senate,  Including  most  of  the 
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members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
have  Joined  us  in  cosponsoring  this  com- 
prehensive legislation:  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  McClzllan,  Mr.  Cook.  Mr. 
Pong.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 

BURDICK.  Ml-.  GURSEY.  Mr.  TONNEY,  Mr. 

Abourezk.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr. 
Cannon.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  CHtnicH,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  McOee,  Mr. 
McGoviRN,  Mr.  Mohoale.  Mr.  Montoya, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Ribicofp, 

The  goals  of  this  measure  initially  re- 
ceived strong  .support  when  I  introduced 
a  similar  bill  in  the  92d  Congress.  I  rein- 
troduced the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act.  S.  821,  on  Febru- 
ary 8.  1973.  In  recent  weeks  I  have  been 
working  closely  with  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  ot  the  Judl- 
liary  Committee,  Mr.  Hruska,  to  develop 
the  substitute  amendment,  which  pro- 
vides for  administration  of  the  Federal 
juvenile  delinquency  effort  by  the  Law 
Enforcement     Assistance     Administra- 
tion— LEAA — along      with     guarantees 
which   will    assure   that    the   program 
achieves  the  goals  of  S.  821  as  originally 
introduced.  This  approach  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  Juvenile  delinquency  experts 
and         youth-serving         organizations 
throughout  the  coimtry.  It  has  received 
the  support  of  many  of  the  major  orga- 
nizations working  in  the  field  of  youth 
development  and  delinquency  prevention 
such  as:  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency,   the   National   Council   of 
Juvenile   Court  Judges,   the   American 
Federation  ot  State.  County,  and  Munic- 
ipal Employees.  National  Youtli  Alterna- 
tives Project,  American  Institute  ol  Fam- 
ily Relations,  American  Parents  Com- 
mittee. Bnal  B'rith  Women,  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the  National 
Association    of    State    JuvenUe    Delin- 
quency   Program    Administrators.    Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference,  and  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  and  U.S.  Confer- 
ence ot  Mayors.  Also,  the  Interagency 
Collaboration  on  Juvenile  Justice  oom- 
pi-ised  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  Camp  Fire  Oitls.  Fu- 
ture   Homemakers    of    America,    Girls- 
Clubs  of  America,  Girl  Scouts  ot  the 
0.S.A.,  National  Board  ot  ■YMCA's.  Na- 
tional Board  of  the  YWCA's  of  the  O.SJV., 
National  Federation  of  Settlements  and 
Neighborhood  Centers,  National  Jewish 
Welfare  Board,  and  Red  Cross  Youth 
Service  programs  set  forth  In  House  tes- 
timony earlier  this  year  ou  companion 
legislation  criteria  for  effective  Juvenile 
justice  legislation — criteria  with  which 
tills  bill  is  wholly  consistent.  Their  testi- 
mony as  major  private  agency  providers 
of  services  to  children  and  youth  hicludes 
a  statement  of  the  basic  elements  they 
saw  as  essential  for  effective  juvenile 
Justice  legislation.  Tliose  six  elements 
are: 

First.  A  new.  national  program  to  co- 
ordinate and  give  leadership  to  all  levels 
of  delinquency  prevention  efforts: 

Second,  Adequate  funding  for  preven- 
tion and  rehabilitation,  and  creation  of 
alternatives  to  institutionalization  of 
juveniles  both  within  and  outside  the 
Juvenile  Justice  system: 
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Third.  Establishment  of  a  National  In- 
.'■litute  of  Juvenile  Justice  to  provide  for 
independent  compilation,  evaluation,  and 
dissemination  of  program  information: 
Fourth.  National  standaids  for  the  op- 
eration of  Juvenile  comets  at  all  stages — 
intake,  adjudication,  disposition,  and 
conditions  of  confinement: 

Fifth.  Emphasis  on  community-based 
prevention,  diversion,  and  treatment 
faciUties;  and 

Sixth.  Significant  participation  ot  pi1- 
vate  voluntary  agencies  in  carrying  out 
this  program,  with  express  funding  eli- 
SibUity 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  substi- 
tute amendment  to  S,  821  provides  tor  a 
program  which  in  all  respects  meets  the 
criteria  stated  by  these  experienced  na- 
tional youth  serving  organizations,  upon 
whom  we  will  gi^eatiy  depend  for  the  suc- 
cc'i^ul  implementation  of  this  legislation. 
KEES  poa  LEciaLarioN 
The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommit- 
tee held  10  daj's  of  hearings  on  S.  821 
and  its  forertmuer  S.  3148  focusing  on 
the  adequacy  of  the  response  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  delinquency 
problem.  These  hearings  demonstrated 
the  need  for  a  comprehensive  restructur- 
ing of  Federal  delinquency  prognims. 
Juvenile  delinquency  is  not  now  a  priority 
concern  of  any  department  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  uncoordinated  Ju- 
venile delinquency  programs  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Departments  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Justice. 
Labor,  and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment as  well  as  other  agencies. 

During  1971.  the  Federal  Government 
funded  197  programs  involving  about 
120.000  separate  grants  in  the  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  youth  development 
areas.  Efforts  at  the  State  and  local  level 
to  combat  delinquency  are  equaly  un- 
coordinated. Federal  fragmsitation  re- 
flects the  lack  of  coordination  at  the 
State  and  local  level  and  many  public 
and  private  agencies  crucial  to  the  fight 
against  delinquency  do  not  see  them- 
selves as  part  of  the  solution  to  the  de- 
linquency problem.  Unfortunately  the  m- 
vestigations  of  the  subcommittee  over  3 
years  confirmed  my  initial  Impression 
that  the  retpiislte  direction  and  coordi- 
nation are  missing  from  the  Federal  ap- 
proach to  the  delinquency  problem  and 
that  a  complete  overhaul  of  Federal  ju- 
venile delinciuency  programs  is  required 
This  legislation  offers  a  comprehensive 
■•esponse  to  the  juvenile  delmquency 
crisis  in  this  counti-y.  and  in  doing  so 
offers  real  hope  for  dealing  construc- 
tively with  all  crime.  Young  people  ac- 
cotmt  for  more  than  half  the  crime  in 
this  country.  During  ttie  past  12  years 
anests  of  persons  under  18  tor  violent 
offenses  have  risen  216  percent.  Arrests 
for  serious  property  offenses  have  risen 
90  percent.  Juveniles  under  18  constitute 
almost  half  the  arrests  for  serious  crime. 
And  the  trend  of  rising  crime  and  de- 
linquency continues.  Recent  FBI  statis- 
tics Indicate  that  crime  has  risen  5  per- 
cent in  the  last  year  and  In  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  crime  has  increased 
15  percent. 

The  cost  of  juvenile  crime  to  our  so- 
ciety is  devastating  in  lost  and  dam- 
aged Uves.  diminished  personal  security. 
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squandered  opportunities,  and  wasted 
tconomic  and  social  resources.  In  1969. 
the  cost  of  juvenile  crime  was  estimated 
T-t  over  $16  billion  but  that  is  a 
conservative  estimate  considering  the 
continuing  rise  in  Juvenile  crime  and 
Inflation.  At  least  35  billion  a  year  out 
of  a  total  of  SU.7  billion  is  spent  by  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  criminal  justice 
systems  to  catch,  to  process,  and  to  In- 
stitutionaliite  children  below  the  aee  of 
18.  A  1971  survey  by  LEAA  found  that 
almost  60.000  is  the  average  daily  popu- 
lation of  youth  Institutions  such  as  de- 
tention, diagnostic,  and  training  schools, 
et  cetera.  Over  600.000  are  admitted 
yearly  to  these  institutions.  In  addition, 
on  any  given  day  there  are  close  to  8.000 
juveniles  held  in  Jails  In  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  an  estimated  100,000 
youths  spend  1  or  more  days  each  year 
in  adult  jails  or  police  lockups.  The  price 
of  juvenile  delinquency  is  enormoiis  not 
only  in  an  unproductive  e.xpensive  ju- 
venile system  but  also  in  the  wasted 
young  lives. 

Sadly,  we  must  conclude  that  our  pres- 
ent juvenile  justice  system  has  proven 
itself  incapable  of  turning  these  yoimg 
people  away  from  lives  of  crime.  The 
recidivism  rate  for  person  under  20  is 
the  highest  of  any  age  group,  close  to  75 
percent  within  4  years.  Witnesses  before 
the  subcommittee  have  repeatedly  tes- 
tified about  the  tragic  failure  of  our 
juvenile  justice  and  correctional  system. 
Our  overcrowded,  understaffed  Juvenile 
courts,  probation  sen'ices.  and  training 
schools  rarely  have  the  time,  energy,  or 
i-esources  to  offer  the  individualized 
treatment  which  the  juvenile  justice  sys- 
tem should  provide. 

Between  1960  and  1970  the  number  of 
cases  coming  before  the  juvenile  court 
doubled  and  the  number  is  still  increas- 
ing with  the  exception  of  a  slight  de- 
crease in  1972.  The  worst  aspect  of  the 
increased  ca.'^elaad  is  that  the  rate  of 
delinquency  coses  is  increasing  faster 
than  the  rate  of  juvenile  population 
growth  so  our  society  Is  conimually  los- 
ing ground  in  its  flght  on  delinquency 

The  tragedy  of  the  failure  of  the  ju- 
venile justice  system  is  further  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  nearly  one-half 
of  the  juvenile  court's  caseload  involves 
noncriminal  offenses,  such  as  depend- 
ency, neglect,  and  status  offenses  includ- 
ing incorrigibility,  waywardness,  and  l>e- 
yond  control,  which  are  crimes  of  which 
only  children  can  be  guilty.  Due  to  the 
juvenile  court's  juiisdictlon  over  these 
noncriminal  offenses  the  treatment  of 
such  offenses  as  truancy  and  runaway 
along  with  .such  serious  crimes  as  robbery 
and  burglary  has  meant  that  children 
who  are  guilty  of  serious  offenses. 

The  result  has  been  not  the  decrimi- 
nalization of  crimes  committed  by  adol- 
escents but  the  criminalization  of  such 
.social  and  adjustment  problems  as  run- 
ning away  and  incorrigibility.  Once  a 
young  person  enters  the  juvenile  justice 
system  for  w  hatever  reason,  he  will  prob- 
ably be  picked  up  again  for  delinquent 
acts  and  eventually  he  will,  more  often 
ihan  not.  graduate  to  a  life  of  crime. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of 
our  current  methods  of  handling  chll- 
di-en  In  trouble  were  explained  in  a  state- 


ment In  support  of  the  committee  bill  by 
Allen  P.  Breed,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Program  Administrators,  to  the 
subcommittee  on  Pebruaiy  22.  1973.  who 
s.Tid  in  part: 

Tlie  structural  and  procedHml  system  lias 
two  built-in  patterns  that  tend  to  tie  self 
defeating.  First,  the  youth  in  need  or  trouble 
13  identified  and  labeled.  As  he  Is  labeled, 
certain  eanctions  are  Imposed  and  certain 
critical  stances  assumed.  The  sanctions  and 
the  stance  tend  to  convince  the  Individual 
that  be  Is  a  deviant,  that  he  is  different,  and 
to  confirm  any  doubts  he  may  have  had 
about  his  capacity  to  function  iu  the  manner 
of  the  majority. 

Second,  as  the  label  Is  more  securely  affixed, 
.society's  agencies  (police,  schools,  etc.)  lower 
their  level  of  tolerance  of  any  further  de- 
viance; the  curfew  violator  who  Is  an  Identi- 
fied parolee  or  probationer  may  go  into  de- 
tention; the  non-lalieled  offender  wUl  fre- 
quently go  home:  and  the  misbehaving  pro- 
bar  louer  wUl  be  remuiided  to  the  rlcc-prin- 
clpal's  office  faster  than  his  non-probation 
fellow.  As  these  discriminations  or*  made. 
the  youth  Is  further  convinced  of  the  differ- 
ence and  of  society's  discrimination. 

If  the  unacceptable  t)ehavlor  continues 
and  the  youngster  penetrates  further  into 
the  Justice  and  correctional  apparatus,  he  is 
subjected  to  an  increasing  degree  of  segrega- 
tion from  others  of  his  kind — from  special 
schools  to  detention  to  state  correctional 
school — each  step  invites  a  greater  identifi- 
cation with  the  subculture  of  the  delinquent, 
and  so,  again,  his  antl-aduit-autlsoclal-peer- 
oriented  values  are  reinforced  and  confirmed 
and  the  socializing  conformity-producing  in- 
fluences of  the  majority  society  are  removed 
further  from  him. 

Thus,  as  the  state's  '-treatment"  is  in- 
tensified, so  too  Is  the  rejection,  botli  covert, 
and  overt,  and  as  we  try  harder  to  socialize 
the  deviant,  we  remove  him  further  from 
the  normal  soclaUzlng  processes. 

Our  objective  must  be,  therefore,  to  mini- 
mize the  youngster's  penetration  Into  all  neg- 
ative labeling,  institutional  processes.  To 
this  end.  we  must  exploit  all  of  the  avaUable 
alternatives  at  each  decision  point.  I.e.,  sus- 
pension, expulsion,  arrest,  detention,  court 
u^ardship,  commitments,  parole  revocatloo. 
At  each  critical  step,  we  sliould  exhaust  the 
less  rejecting,  the  less  stigmatizing  recourses 
before  taking  the  nest  expulsive  step. 

Witnesses  before  the  subcommittee 
have  emphasized  their  frustration  that 
in  many  communities  there  are  few  if 
sny  .services  for  a  youth  until  he  becomes 
Involved  In  the  Juvenile  justice  system. 
Equally  frustrating  for  those  involved  In 
the  juvenile  justice  system,  is  how  few 
alternatives  are  available  within  the  ju- 
venile justice  system.  Frequently  a  ju- 
venile judge  only  has  the  possibility  of 
returning  a  juvenile  to  his  home,  put- 
ting the  c>illd  on  probation,  or  in  an  In- 
stitution. What  is  needed  are  programs 
in  communities  aimed  at  preventing  chil- 
dren with  a  high  probability  of  delin- 
quent involvement  from  behavior  leading 
into  the  juvenile  justice  process.  At  each 
step  along  the  way  that  children  seem 
headed  for  trouble,  the  community 
should  be  able  to  choose  the  least  amount 
of  Intervention  necessary  to  change  the 
undesirable  behavior. 

It  is  often  vital  that  the  youth  be 
reached  before  becoming  Involved  with 
the  formal  juvenile  justice  system.  In 
the  first  instance,  preventive  services 
should  be  available  for  Identifiable, 
liighl;  vulnerable  groups  to  reduce  their 


expected  or  probable  rate  of  delinquency. 
If  children  commit  acts  which  result  In 
juvenile  court  referral,  then  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  divert  them  from  the 
juvenile  coiirt.  When  youth  commit  seri- 
ous crimes  and  must  clearly  be  .subjected 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile  justice 
svstem,  then  the  preferred  disposition 
should  be  community-based  treatment. 

Given  the  history  of  failure  In  pre- 
venting delinquency,  there  is  a  compel- 
lin?  need  tor  a  thoroughgoing  national 
response  to  this  problem.  It  Is  essential 
to  prevent  children  from  coming  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile  court  or 
being  Involved  with  the  traditional  ju- 
venile correctional  system  if  that  is  pos- 
.slble  or  being  labeled  as  dehnquent  or 
predelinquent.  All  alternatives  to  coun- 
tei-produciive  involvement  of  young 
people  in  the  Juvenile  justice  system 
must  be  i-eallzcd  at  every  point  of  deci- 
sionmaking— from  anest  through  de- 
tention, court  appearance,  commitment, 
probation,  and  parole.  If  the  child  must 
go  into  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  for  a 
serious  offense,  then  alternatives  for  dif- 
ferent needs  and  circumstances  should 
be  available  to  the  juvenile  court.  This 
bill  provides,  at  the  State  and  local  lev- 
els, where  this  battle  must  be  won,  long 
overdue  alternatives  for  youth  both  out- 
side and  iivslde  the  juvenile  justice 
system. 

THE    LEGISLATION 

The  substitute  amendment  we  are  now 
considering  contains  the  key  provisions 
ol  S.  821,  as  originally  Introduced.  Our 
goal  is  to  make  the  prevention  of  delin- 
quency a  number  one  national  priority  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  in  doing  so 
to  save  tens  of  thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple from  the  ravages  of  a  life  of  crime, 
helping  them,  their  families  and  society. 
As  I  said  at  the  time  I  introduced  S.  821 : 

The  Juvenile  Ju.stice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  which  we  are  introducing 
today  wUl  provide  the  comprehensive,  co- 
ordinated Federal  effort  combined  with  the 
nuwslve  resources  that  have  so  long  been 
needed  to  deal  effectively  with  the  crisis  of 
delinquency.  This  bill  creates  a  new  national 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency- 
Prevention  to  Insure  national  coordination 
ol  Federally  B.ssl5ted  delinquency  programs 
and  provides  substantial  new  resources  for 
delinquency  prevention,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation programs.  It  creates  a  central- 
ized research,  training  data  collection,  and 
evaluation  effort  in  a  new  Institute  of  Ju- 
venile Justice.  It  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment of  model  uniform  standards  for  the 
administration  of  the  juvenUe  Justice  sys- 
tem. Including  conditions  of  confinement 
In  detention  and  correctional  Institutions 
Finally.  It  establishes  basic  procedural  rights 
for  juveniles  who  come  under  Federal  lur- 
Isdlcilon. 

The  concept  of  S.  821  as  originallv  In- 
troduced and  as  contained  in  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  was  to  establish  a  new 
ofBce.  a  central  coordinator  for  the  en- 
tire Federal  delinquency  effort.  S.  821 
does  not  propose  the  termination  or  re- 
location of  existing  juvenile  dellnquencv 
programs,  but  rather  It  gives  the  new  of- 
fice in  LEAA  the  authority  to  establish 
prloi-ltles  and  objectives  for  all  Federal 
delinquency  programs,  including  train- 
ing, evaluation,  research,  prevention,  re- 
habilitation and  treatment  activities. 

S.  821  originally  proposed  the  creation 
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of  the  central  coordinating  office  to  ad- 
minister this  program  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  The  Subcommit- 
tee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency 
was  concerned  about  placing  S.  821  In 
the  White  House  at  a  time  when  there 
is  a  need  to  strengthen  existing  govern- 
mental departments.  S.  821,  as  reported 
by  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Ju- 
venUe Delinquency  created  a  new  Office 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  due  to  HEW's  ex- 
perience in  administering  programs  re- 
lated to  the  success  of  a  delinquency  pre- 
vention effort.  S.  821  as  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  July  16,  1974, 
placed  the  new  Office  in  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration. 

Since  that  time  I  have  worked  with 
Senator  Bbcska  to  develop  the  construc- 
tive response  to  the  delinquency  problem 
which  Is  contained  in  the  substitute 
amendment  which  Is  before  the  Senate 
today.  This  amendment  preserves  not 
only  the  broad  outline  of  the  original  bill 
but  also  its  spirit  and  goals.  It  is  far  less 
important  where  this  new  OfUce  of  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
is  located,  than  it  is  to  tnake  certain  that 
office  has  the  programs,  power  and  re- 
sources to  do  the  difficult  Job  which  lies 
ahead. 

The  bill  has  benefited  in  the  ZVi  years 
since  I  Introduced  the  original  bill 
S,  3148  on  February  8.  1972.  from  the 
suggestions  not  only  from  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  but  also  the  testimony 
of  the  many  expert  witnesses  including 
State  and  local  officials,  juvenile  couit 
judges,  representatives  of  private  agen- 
cies, social  workers,  criminologists,  crim- 
inal Justice  plaimers  and  youth,  partic- 
ularly Juveniles  who  have  been  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
.system. 

The  extensive  hearings  conducted  by 
the  subcommittee  contain  eloquent  tes- 
timony of  the  desperate  need  for  this 
legislation.  Eighty  witnesses  who  were 
dedicated  and  concerned  about  children 
gave  almost  1,000  pages  of  testimony 
and  statements  In  overwhelming  support 
of  the  principles  behind  this  legislation. 
In  particular,  these  witnesses  empha- 
sized the  failure  of  the  existing  Juvenile 
correctional  Institutions  such  as  large 
custodial  training  schools  which  do  not 
reform  Juveniles.  Many  witnesses  pro- 
vided support  for  a  principle  of  this  leg- 
islation from  Its  inception — that  many 
delinquents  who  have  previously  been 
Incarcerated  can  be  better  and  more 
humanely  handled  in  community  set- 
tings with  greater  chances  of  true  reha- 
bUltation.  As  Dr.  Charles  Shlreman  tes- 
tified on  behalf  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers: 

We  m  social  work  have  come  to  beUeve 
that  the  concept  of  commitment  of  juveniles 
lo  large-scale  correctional  Institutions  as  a 
therapeutic  or  rehabilitative  device  must  be 
abandoned.  Youth  should  be  committed  to 
ccrrectloual  Institutions  only  upon  a  find- 
ing or  the  existence  of  a  clear  and  present 
Uangcr  to  the  security  of  other  citizens. 

State  officials  in  testifying  before  tlie 
■subcommittee  have  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  comprehensive,  coordinated 
Federal  funding  to  assist  the  States  In 
carrytaB  out  their  efforts  to  rehabilitate 


youth  in  community  settings.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable 
Francis  Sareent,  and  the  Governor  of 
Ohio,  the  Honorable  John  Gllllgan,  were 
eloquent  in  describing  the  urgent  need 
for  this  legislation.  The  deputy  director 
of  the  Kentucky  Depaitment  of  Child 
Welfare.  Bill  Ryan,  confirmed  the  feel- 
ing of  many  State  administrators  in 
urging  passage  of  this  bill: 

Quite  frankly,  when  I  first  read  the  but 
and  Senator  Bayb's  comments  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  wanted  to  shout 
"Alleluia,"  somebody  has  finally  developed 
a  comprehensive  piece  of  legislation  that 
makes  sense.  It  should  provide  a  real  oppor- 
tunity for  all  of  us  If  we  want  to  be  serious 
about  resolving  problems  facing  youthful 
offenders. 

The  National  Governoi-s'  Conference 
it.  May  1974  in  supporting  the  need  for 
this  legislation  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  a  "Federal  commitment  to  the  preven- 
tion of  delinquency". 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  resolution 
of  the  National  Governor's  Conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  BA'STH.  S.  821  In  its  final  Improved 
form  provides  a  new  structiu-e  within 
LEAA  for  the  long-needed  Federal  com- 
mitment to  prevent  delinquency  and  to 
create  alternatives  for  Institutionalizing 
youth.  Tlie  amended  bill  provides  'or 
strong  Federal  leadership  combined  with 
the  incentives  for  States  and  local  gov- 
ei-nments  as  well  as  public  and  private 
agencies  lo  establish  effective  com- 
munity-based services  to  reduce  delin- 
quency and  to  rehabilitate  delinquents. 
I  want  to  briefly  summarize  the  signif- 
icant feature  of  this  bill  and  I  ask  that 
a  summary  of  the  entire  bill  be  included 
in  the  Record  Immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

Title  I  Incorporates  tlie  findings  and 
purposes  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  Into  the  Dec- 
laration of  Purpose  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
which  established  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  TTie  state- 
ment of  purposes  clearly  mandates  LEAA 
to  conduct  effective  progi-ams  at  the  lo- 
cal. State,  and  National  level  to  prevent 
delinquency,  to  divert  juveniles  from  the 
Juvenile  Justice  system  and  to  provide 
alternatives  for  youth  to  institutionaliza- 
tion. 

Title  n,  which  I  will  discuss  at  greater 
length  later,  amends  the  Federal  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Act  to  provide  for 
the  rights  of  juveniles  imder  Federal  ju- 
risdiction in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Title  in  establishes  a  new  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delintiuency  Pre- 
vention In  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  to  implement  the 
entire  Federal  JuvenUe  delinquency  ef- 
fort. This  will  be  the  one  place  In  the 
Federal  Government  where  citizens  or 
repre-sentatives  of  SUtes.  localities,  or 
public  and  private  agencies,  can  go  to  find 
answers  and  solutions  to  the  delinquency 
problem. 

One  of  the  vital  objectives  of  S.  821 
from  its  Introduction  has  be«n  to  estab- 
lish an  office  within  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment which  con  provide  the  desper- 
ately needed  leadership  for  the  entire 
Federal  delinquency  effort.  The  pro- 
visions of  title  in  provide  for  this  lead- 
ership combined  with  the  authority  and 
resources  to  give  direction  wiUiin  LEAA 
for  all  its  juvenile  delinquency  programs. 
Section  471ia)(c)  establishes  within 
LEAA  an  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  headed  by  on 
Assistant  Administrator  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  ap- 
pointment of  the  Assistant  Administrator 
by  the  President  will  give  this  program 
the  status  required  for  national  focus: 
it  will  emphasize  the  congressional  In- 
tent of  making  this  effort  succeed.  The 
need  for  a  focal  point  for  all  Federal  pro- 
grams has  been  recognized  by  numerous 
witnesses  who  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee. I  am  confident  that  the  rank 
of  Assistant  Administrator  combined 
with  Presidential  appointment  and  Sen- 
atorial approval  will  enable  LEAA  to  find 
an  outstanding  individual  experienced 
in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency  to 
provide  committed  leadership  to  this 
program. 

As  the  leader  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee which  has  worked  for  so  many 
years  to  assure  tlie  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation, I  can  assure  you  that  I  will  ex- 
amine the  appointment  of  the  head  of 
this  program  with  all  tlie  care  required 
to  be  certain  tlmt  the  choice  is  capable 
of  providing  strong  creative  leadership  to 
this  program.  With  the  appointment  of  a 
person  of  the  caliber  required.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  such  leadership 
will  be  forthcoming. 

Title  in  also  creates  a  new  port  P  to 
the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1973.  contain- 
ing a  new  juvenile  delinquency  preven- 
tion, diversion  and  community-based  al- 
ternative program.  This  program,  for 
which  $75  million  Is  to  be  authorized  iu 
fiscal  1975,  and  $150  million  authorized 
in  fiscal  1976,  will  be  administered  by 
the  new  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention.  That  Office  will 
also  provide  policy  dh-ectlon  for  all  prior- 
existing  LEAA  juvenfie  programs,  to  in- 
sure coordination  of  this  effort  within 
LEAA.  In  recent  months.  In  response  to 
the  changes  in  the  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1973.  IXAA  has  creihed  a  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice Division  which  can  be  expected  to 
provide  a  nucleus  for  a  greater  effort 
authorized  by  S.  821.  It  is  expected  that 
the  goals  of  all  the  LEAA  juvenile  pro- 
grams win  be  brought  In  line  with  the 
goals  of  the  juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grams established  under  part  F,  with  'Oie 
As.slstant  Administrator  providing  direc- 
tion and  leadership  for  the  entire  LEAA 
delinquency  effort. 

Section  471(a)  provides  for  a  Deputy 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Office  who 
shall  direct  the  National  Institute  of 
Juvenile  Justice.  A  great  many  colleagues 
of  the  Congress  have  long  been  inter- 
ested in  a  similar  concept  as  the  Insti- 
tute for  Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile 
Justice. 

A  number  of  witnesses  have  testified 
before  the  subcommittee  concerning  the 
need  for  a  clearinghouse  and  for  re- 
search, training,  and  evaluation  concern- 
ing Juvenile  delinquency  programs.  I  am 
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gratified  that  S.  821  creates  the  Insti- 
tute as  part  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  thus 
strengthening  troth  the  work  of  the  en- 
tile Office  and  the  work  of  the  Institute. 
1  have  long  felt  that  it  is  essential  to 
irovide  In  one  place  for  the  problems  of 
juvenile  delinquency  due  to  the  fact  that 
j'lvenile  progi-pms  always  seem  to  come 
cecond  whenever  they  are  coordinated 
with  programs  concerning  adults.  It  is 
also  essential  that  the  National  Institute 
of  Juvenile  Justice  works  closely  n1th  the 
Office  to  see  that  the  results  of  research 
and  evaluation  become  part  of  the  pro- 
gram planning  for  all  LE.AA  delinquency 
programs. 

Let  me  emphasize.  Mr.  President,  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency will  provide  overall  planning  and 
policy,  as  well  as  establi-shing  objectives 
and  priorities  for  all  Federal  juvenile 
delinquency  programs.  This  includes  all 
actlrities  relating  to  prevention,  diver- 
sion, training,  treatment,  rehabilitation, 
evaluation,  research,  and  Improvements 
of  the  Juvenile  jastice  system.  The  Office 
will  rertew  the  operation  of  programs  in 
other  agencies,  and  will  be  responsible 
for  reporting  on  theii-  effectiveness  and 
for  making  budgetary  and  program  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  through 
the  Attorney  General.  It  will  report  an- 
nually to  the  President  and  Congress  on 
Federal  juvenile  delinquency  programs 
and  It  will  develop  annually  and  submit 
to  the  President  and  Congress  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  Federal  juvenile  delin- 
quency programs  w  ith  particular  empha- 
sis on  prevention  and  diversion  of  juve- 
niles from  the  traditional  juvenile  justice 
system.  We  must  strive  to  btop  delin- 
quency in  the  first  instance,  and  to  re- 
habilitate juveniles  who  might  otherwise 
be  headed  do«-n  the  dark  path  of  crime, 
Tlie  need  for  centralized  authority  for 
Federal  delinquency  programs,  a  key  of 
this  legislation  has  been  recognized  by 
many  State  and  local  officials  and  rep- 
resentatives of  private  agencies  who  have 
told  us  of  their  problems  in  working 
with  the  Federal  Government  due  to  the 
fragmentation  of  responsibility  for  de- 
linquency programs.  The  Office  of  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
will  providt  a  focui  for  a  coordinated 
national  attack  on  the  juvenile  crime 
crL^Ls. 

One  of  the  problems  in  carrying  out 
delinquency  prevention,  diversion  and 
rehabilitation  program's  by  public  and 
private  agencies  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try at  all  levels  of  government  has  been 
the  lack  of  sufficient  technical  expertise 
or  know-how  on  how  to  develop  and  to 
implement  these  programs.  The  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention is  authorized  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  and  public  and  private 
agercles  in  implementing  delinquency 
programs.  In  addition,  thi  Administra- 
tor Is  authorized  to  uUlize  the  service.s 
of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  to  transfer  fluids  to  any  Fed- 
eral agency  or  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  public  or  private  agencies  to  carry 
out  the  goals  o-'  the  program.  Thus  the 
Office  has  a  broad  range  of  authority 
to  assure  tliat  it  can  provide  the  re- 
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sources  to  the  many  public  and  private 
institutions  which  deal  with  the  delin- 
quency problem  In  this  country. 

From  its  inception,  it  has  been  recog- 
nized in  S.  821  that  the  Office  will  need 
the  support  and  advice  of  private  citi- 
zens and  agencies  actively  involved  In 
working  on  the  problem  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. With  this  thought  in  mind.  S. 
821  provides  for  a  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention — referred  to  as  the 
Advisory  Committee,  of  21  members 
knowledgeable  in  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  LEAA  with  respect  to  the  plan- 
ning, operations  and  management  of 
Federal  juvenile  delinquency  programs. 
So  that  the  voice  of  youth  is  heard,  one- 
third  of  its  members  shall  not  be  26  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  their  appointment. 
It  is  our  expectation  that  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Advisoi?  Committee 
should  have  had  personal  experience 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile 
justice  system,  _o  that  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  will  have  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  in  Its  deliberations. 
Hie  act  also  continues  the  Interde- 
partmental Council  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency composed  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Director  of  the  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. The  Attorney  General  will  serve 
as  chairman  and  shall  appoint  the  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  Council.  This  In- 
terdepartmental Council  is  expected  to 
provide  overall  coordination  of  all  Fed- 
ei-al  juvenile  delinquency  programs  and 
members  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Council  are  ex-offlcio  members  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee.  The  Coim- 
cil  has  functioned  intermittently  in  the 
past  and  not  met  its  congressional  man- 
date. In  fact  it  has  done  little  except 
prepare  reports.  I  am  hopeful  that  a  re- 
juvenated Interdepartmental  Council  as 
part  of  the  National  Advi-sory  Committee 
with  its  own  staff  will  be  able  to  work 
toward  coordination  of  the  work  of  the 
departments  in  the  Juvenile  delinquency 
field. 

S.  821  has  always  been  built  on  the 
premise  that  solutions  to  the  delin- 
quency problem  must  be  found  at  the 
State  and  local  level.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  and  must  provide  leader- 
ship in  the  national  goals  to  reduce  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  as  well  as  adequate 
resources  to  help  State  and  local  govern- 
ments develop  and  implement  Juvenile 
delinquency  prevention  and  rehabUita- 
tion  programs. 

Title  IV  establishes  a  program  of  Fed- 
sral  assistance  through  LEAA  of  block 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments  to 
assist  them  In  planning,  operating,  and 
evaluating  projects  directly,  or  through 
ctHitrscts  with  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, for  the  development  of  more  effec- 
tive education,  research,  prevention,  di- 
version and  rehabilitation  programs  In 
the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  the 
juvenile  Jastlce  system. 

Funds  will  be  allocated  to  States  based 
on  population  under  the  age  of  18,  al- 


though no  allotment  to  any  State  shall 
be  less  than  $200,000.  In  order  to  receive 
any  funding  a  State  is  required  to  submit 
a  comprehensive  juvenile  Justice  plan 
which  meets  the  reqtarements  set  forth 
in  section  482  ca)  and  (b)  of  part  F  and 
the  existing  requirement  for  a  compre- 
hensive juvenile  Justice  plan  in  section 
303ia)  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1973. 
This  provision  establishes  clearly  that 
the  States  are  required  to  submit  one 
comprehensive  juvenile  Justice  plan  In 
order  to  receive  the  State's  allotment  un- 
der this  lesislatlon. 

Tlie  .'substitute  amendment  provides 
thiit  the  State  plan  must  designate  the 
State  planning  agency  established  im- 
der  section  203  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  as  the  sole 
agency  for  supen-ising  the  preparation 
of  the  Slate  plan. 

At  the  core  of  LEAA's  success  at  the 
State  and  local  level  Is  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  and  Its  regional  planning 
units  which  administer  the  program  at 
the  State  and  local  levels,  respectively. 
The  State  planning  agency  determines 
the  needs  and  priorities  for  improving 
the  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  in  each  State.  Each  State 
planning  agency  lias  a  supervisory  board 
which  determines  the  policy  for  LEAA 
programs  In  that  State.  It  has  long  been 
felt  that  these  Boards  should  be  repre- 
sentative of  citizen  and  community  orga- 
nizations in  addition  to  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  officials.  Thi.'s 
is  particularly  true  in  the  juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention  field  where  private 
agencies  have  a  long  tradition  of  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  childien  and  youth 
in  trouble.  No  process  can  legitimately 
set  the  priorities  for  a  State  to  deal  with 
such  a  pressing  issue  as  crime  and  de- 
linquency without  involving  tlie  citi- 
zens and  agencies  most  affected.  I  am 
pleased  that  section  301  of  S.  821  amends 
.section  203(a)  of  the  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1973  to  require  that 
the  State  planning  agency  and  any  re- 
gional planning  units  must  be  represent- 
ative of  citizen,  professional  and  com- 
munity organizations.  Including  orga- 
nizations directly  related  to  delinquency 
prevention. 

For  the  first  time.  State  planning 
agencies  and  all  regional  units  must  have 
representatives  of  citizen  and  commu- 
nity groups  including  delinquency  pre- 
venUon  organizations  which  are  con- 
cerned about  crime  and  delinquency.  In 
addition,  this  section  is  further  amended 
to  require  that  the  State  planning  agency 
and  all  regional  units  shall  be  repre- 
.^ntative  of  not  only  local  govcriuneuts 
law  enforcement  and  other  criminal  Jus- 
tice agencies,  but  also  agencies  related 
to  the  prevention  and  control  of  juvenile 
deUnquency.  According  to  the  Reixirt  of 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Criminal  Standards  and  Goals  only  5 
percent  of  the  membei-ship  on  State 
plamilng  agency  supei-visory  boards  have 
had  a  functional  background  In  the  area 
of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

The  substitute  amendment  opens 
supei-visory  boards  to  pubUc  agencies 
concerned  with  delinquency  prevention 
or  treatment  such  as  Juvenile  jusUce 
agencies,  juvenile  court  Judges  and  wel- 
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Whetlier  Its  in  the  United  Nations,  the 
State  Department,  or  tlie  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  (AID) — the  fact  Is.  the 
International  response  to  the  Sahel  repre- 
sents a  pattern  of  inertia,  Insensltivlty,  and 
racism.  For  the  Sahel  does  not  have  much 
strategic,  political,  or  economic  value  to  the 
U.S.  Governmeut  which  Is  the  basis  lor  most 
(Sic)  "humanltarlau"  assistance. 

Black  Africa  never  received  much  U.S.  aid 
and  Washington's  rhetoric  notwithstanding, 
we're  still  doing  less  than  we  proclaim,  lu 
'lie  last  19  years.  Black  Africa  received  only 
live  percent  of  the  86.3  biUIon  worth  of  ex- 
cess food  given  away  hy  the  U.S. — uiiicli  Is 
the  world's  breadbasket.  This  past  year,  .MD 
has  given  more  to  feed  the  Sahel's  starving 
masses  than  it  has  given  In  the  last  19  years. 
But  even  this  aid  la  deceptive. 

For  this  year,  m  a  sleight  of  hand,  AID 
Juggled  Its  money.  First  It  decreased  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Black  Africa  by  813  million  to 
4160  mlUlon,  and  then  cut  another  S50  mil- 
lion which  It  redirected  to  South  Vietnam. 
Later,  under  Congressional  prodding,  AID 
agreed  to  an  additional  $25  million  for  the 
six  countries  of  the  Sahel— but  Umiped  this 
sum  to  the  total  of  the  slashed  African  aid 
package  to  cover  up  the  huge  cut. 

And  now.  it's  been  revealed  that  last  year 
487  million  In  food  credits  to  the  African 
states  was  actually  »50  million,  and  starting 
July  J,  food  grants  went  down  to  M  mUllon. 
But  whatever  the  amount.  It's  precious 
little,  and  represents  what  old  "African 
bauds"  at  the  Slate  Department  call  "pres- 
ence money."  After  the  early  euphoria  of  the 
Reiuiedy  adnUulstratlon  for  assisting  the 
emerging  nations  of  Black  Africa,  by  1066 
the  all-consuming  passion  of  the  Johnson 
administration  had  riveted  most  assistance 
for  Vietnam. 

The  US.  adopted  a  policy  of  benign  ne- 
glect toward  Black  Africa — rationalized  in  a 
report  only  partially  declassified  last  year, 
which  to  this  date  remains  the  basis  of"u.S. 
policy  in  Africa. 

The  "Korry  Report"  v.'a.s  written  by  a  State 
Department  task  force  headed  by  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Chile.  Edward  M.  Korrj-. 
who  was  then  Ambassador  to  Ethiopia. 

Korry  suggested  an  "emphasis  country 
policy,"  concentrating  U.S.  aid  In  those 
Third  World  countries  that  could  be  used 
as  pawns  on  the  chessboard  of  global  power 
politics.  Rewards  were  to  go  only  to  explicit 
collaborators,  or  where  the  U.S.  had  eiM- 
nomlc  self-interests. 

What  little  aid  was  destined  for  Africa 
went  to  Ethiopia,  Liberia,  and  Morocco — 
where  there  were  military  installations;  re- 
source-rich Uganda,  Zaire,  and  Tanzania,  as 
well  as  oll-rlch  Nigeria,  and  Ghana  and  Ken- 
ya—where Korry  saw  European  Influence 
eroding. 

For  the  remainder  of  Africa.  Korry  sug- 
gested "regional  self-help"  projects,  with 
minimal  US.  financing,  because  he  didn't 
consider  these  nation-states  as  much  more 
than  conglomerations  of  trlbe.i.  rather  than 
nations. 

Kerry's  brand  of  tiuperlallsin  is  extraordi- 
nary. In  sections  of  the  report  still  cla!>iiaed, 
he  wTote:  "A  quantluilvc  distinction 
l«hould  be  made)  explicit  between  resources 
for  economic  development  and  for  political 
purposes  .  .  .  But  these  resources  should  be 
recognized  for  what  they  are:  a  limited  but 
indispensable  tool.  .  .  ." 

Reftardlng  former  French  West  Africa,  the 
tiearttaud  of  the  Sahel.  Korry  suggested  a 
iiands-off  policy.  "It  is  not  desUrable  at  thl» 
lime  to  challenge  the  special  position  of 
France  In  tropical  Africa,"  he  argued,  because 
despite  our  diiTerences  with  Paris,  "the  bene- 
iits  of  French  Influence  ...  on  the  proper 
.noluicftl  organization  of  the  African  con- 
tinent" are  considerable. 

Tlie  French  record  of  neglect  speaks  for 
i'.^clf.  The  Sahel  exists  today  in  a  time  cap- 
■.'ile.  as  It  tries  to  ahake  looae  the  shacliles  of 
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L'oloulal  servitude  wliile  leaping  acroes  cen- 
turies of  economic  development.  The  six  na- 
tions— Chad.  Mali.  Mauritania,  Niger.  Gene- 
gal,  and  Upper  VoUa— carved  out  o?  what 
■Aa5  once  semiarld  French  West  Africa,  are 
still  scarred  by  the  worst  kind  of  economic 
Balkanization,  perpetrated  by  artmclal  na- 
tional boundaries  imposed  by  a  colonial 
power. 

So  by  1972.  when  the  drought  waij  officially 
■■recognized,"  ifa  understandable  that  the 
Sahellan  governineuts  Telt  they  had  no  place 
to  turn  for  relief. 

There  arc  stories  or  African  ambassadors 
roamUig  the  halls  of  the  State  Department 
asking  for  help,  and  of  AID  officials  suggest- 
ing the  effects  of  the  drou^t  were  bclne  ex- 
aggerated. 

By  Chrlstmns  1972,  the  Saheltan  states 
ti:r:ied  to  the  United  Nations.  During  the 

<  io.;uig  days  of  ihe  annual  Oeuer&l  Asoembly 
:=t.'SJiion.  the  Secretary  Oeneral,  Kurt  Wald- 
heim,  was  Informed  by  his  Secretftrlat  and 
AiYlcau  ambassadors  about  what  was  hap- 
pening. His  response  was  to  order  a  study  of 
ihc  problems  of  ■desert  encroachment." 

In  early  1973,  as  the  horror  stories  and 
reports  increased,  UN  agencies  debated  what 
TO  do,  and  whether  the  UN  should  Issue  a 
public  appeal  for  aid.  It's  a  measure  of  the 
:noiBl  bankruptcy  of  the  UN  that  the  agen- 

<  les  procrastinated  another  live  mouths  be- 
fore anjthlng  was  done. 

In  March  1973,  the  Saliellan  governments 
met  In  Ouagadougou.  Upper  Volta.  and  is- 
sued a  formal  plea  for  help.  Walfaelm's  stall 
placed  the  Saliel  on  his  agenda  for  his  week- 
ly siall  meetings.  But  It  wasn't  until  May 
thai  he  discussed  the  drought. 

By  then,  the  situation  had  deteriorated  to 
Die  point  where — Just  as  Martin  Walker  of 
The  Manchester  Guardian  reported  in  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine  is  happening  again 
this  year — the  fumbling  had  screwed  up  the 
delivery  of  emergency  food,  necessitating  an 
expensive  and  frantic  alrlUt  in  early  summer 
before  the  monsoons  %'asbed  out  roads. 

But  while  the  lnr«matloual  community 
.slowly  galvaul2ed  Itself  to  do  something  lost 
hujnmer^under  the  prodding  from  church 
and  black  groups,  a  bizarre  but  tragic  thing 
happened. 

On  its  own  Initiative  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  sent  a  team  of 
physicians  to  West  Africa  to  assess  the  sit- 
uation. They  reported  100,000  deaths  with 
levels  of  starvation  greater  than  that  of  the 
hiEitoric  famine  in  Bangladesh. 

To  prevent  further  mortality,  the  Public 
Health  Service  mapped  a  plan  for  special 
children's  rations,  vaccine  against  measles 
(a  major  killer,  and  food  distribution.  The 
PHA  report  quotes  official  AID  reports  Iden- 
tifying some  U.S.  relief  shipments  of  sor- 
ghum (a  high-protein  cereal)  to  West  Afri- 
ca as  animal  feed  "  Indeed,  "indigestible" 
sorghiun  appeared  \n  AID  documents  as  Ufe- 
savjug  relief,  according  to  some  Washington 
source*,  while  in  Sahellan  refugee  camps.  It 
was  cramps  and  diarrhea. 

The  Public  Health  Service  reports  were 
largely  Ignored  by  AID  and  the  State  De- 
partment— and.  in  fact,  covertly  concealed, 
in  Ociober.  tlie  State  Department  publicly 
spoke  of  "pockets"  of  malnutrition  existing 
in  West  Africa.  And  this  February,  the  Pres- 
ident's Disaster  Relief  Coordinator  told  Con- 
gress that  "widespread  .stan'atlon  was 
prevented." 

Could  the  US.  have  done  more?  La-st  year 
of  the  aid  given  Africa,  more  than  40  per 
cent  was  In  the  form  of  excess  food  com- 
modities. But  the  emergency  food  assist- 
ance given  the  Sahel  came  out  of  a  special 
fund.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  the  "Contingency  Fund,"  au- 
thorized AID  to  spend  fimds  for  unforeseen 
catastrophes.  However,  AID  has  taken  it 
upon  Itself  to  allocate  funds  "for  dltuatlona 
involving  the  se<:uTity  of  the  United  States." 
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During  fiscal  1973,  only  half  of  the  Con- 
tingency Fund  WM  apent  on  disaster  relief. 
Other  grants  were  made  for  dnanclng  live- 
stock research  In  the  Bahamas,  and  an  In- 
ternational plan  to  combat  cholera.  But  in 
prior  years,  the  funds  were  put  to  more 
dubious  u%. 

During  fiscal  1973.  only  half  of  the  Con- 
tingency Fund  was  spent  on  disaster  relief. 
Other  grants  were  made  for  Sn&ncing  Uve- 
Btock  research  In  the  Bahamas,  and  an  in- 
ternational plan  to  combat  cholera.  But  lu 
prior  years,  the  funds  were  put  to  more  du- 
bious use. 

During  1072,  C24.5  million  of  «30  million 
In  Contingency  Funds  was  mlsaUocated  for 
■security  assistance,"  such  as: 

»e.6  million  to  Malt&  to  "support  economic 
and  political  stability  of  the  government . . 

$15  mlUlon  to  Jordan  to  "maintain  its  po- 
litical stablllly.' 

Under  pressure  from  black  legislators— U 
particular.  Representative  Charles  Dlge=. 
head  of  the  African  A^irs  Subcommittee — 
AID  reallocated  its  funds  In  the  dosing 
months  of  1973— ^reducing  aid  for  earth- 
quake-shaken Nicaragua  to  make  up  the  dU- 
fcrcnce  for  the  Sahel. 

But  between  the  Bahamas  project  and 
other  misuses,  at  lea-n  «12  mlUlon  In  disas- 
ter relief  funds  were  mlsaltocated. 

The  drought  this  year  is  worse  than  last 
year.  There  was  almost  no  harvest  last  fall. 
It's  reflective  of  the  UN's  poor  coordination 
that  the  Pood  and  Agricultural  Organization 
in  Rome  told  the  world  the  Saliel  will  b« 
short  650,000  tons  of  grain  this  year  when 
actually  the  total  need  is  double  that 
araoxmt — 1.2  million  tons — to  stave  off  fam- 
ine threatening  200,000  people. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  that  much  grain 
%lil  ever  be  donated,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
milk,  vaccine,  and  other  human  and  animal 
provisions— and  then  gotten  to  where  It's 
needed. 

Whether  we  can  or  Mil  find  the  political 
will  to  prevent  the  tragic  recurrence  of  the 
human  devastation  that  plagued  the  Sahel 
last  year  Is  still  very  much  of  an  open 
question. 

In  the  Sahel,  which  Is  a  forbidding  land 
under  the  best  of  drctunstances.  emergency 
relief  Is  wasteful  without  giving  people  the 
means  to  rehabilitate  the  land  and  salvage 
what  remains  of  their  once  pa^Etoral  exist- 
ence. For  not  only  ore  people  dying,  but  cen- 
tuirles  of  culture  and  nomadic  way  of  life  are 
being  extinguished. 

Meanwhile,  the  drought  Is  qireadlng  to 
Ethiopia  and  other  parts  of  East  Africa — put- 
ting the  lie  to  the  rationale  of  the  AID  tech- 
nocrata  who  say  that  the  people  of  the  Sahel 
are  responsible  for  their  own  fate  because 
of  cattle  overgrazing  and  human  overpopuKi- 
tion. 

Meteorologists  Indicate  that  slgnlflcan  i 
shifts  have  occurred  In  the  weather  patterns 
over  Africa  which  may  be  cyclical,  but  per- 
haps permanent.  The  Inuuedlata  reality. 
though.  Is  that  the  drought  could  be  one  of 
mankind's  greotest  natural  catastrophes. 


GEORGIA  FARMERS  UNHAPPY 
WITH  MR.  EARL  BUTZ 


HON,  DAWSON  MATHIS 

or    CEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATr\  ES 

Wtdnesiay.  July  24.  1974 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
as  many  Members  of  this  House  know 
by  now.  flue-cured  tobacco  farmers  in 
Georgia,  and  other  tobacco-producing 
States,  are  suffering  a«  a  result  of  U.S. 
Department    of    Agriculture    policy    as 
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services  In  the  community.  Nationally  it 
i3  my  hope  that  S.  831  can  become  the 
vehicle  for  the  creation  of  sendees  for 
these  children,  particularly  for  girls,  for 
whom  services  are  practically  non- 
existent and  that  these  services  can  be 
l»rovlded  without  labeUng  the  children 
Services  lor  such  youth,  who  are  now 
stated  to  be  "children  In  need  of  .super- 
rtsion"  or  'persons  in  need  of  supcrvi- 
■sion"  in  the  Juvenile  court  setting,  should 
be  created  outside  of  the  juvenile  justice 
s.vstem.  Through  the  uses  of  the  com- 
munity-based services  provided  for  in  S. 
821  juveniles  will  be  able  to  receive  the 
help  they  need  while  remaining  close  to 
family  and  friends  who  are  so  necessary 
to  rehabilitative  efforts. 

The  creation  of  these  innovative  com- 
munity-based facilities  and  services  at 
the  State  and  local  level  may  result  in 
changes  in  employment  opportunities 
which  wUl  affect  current  State,  county, 
and  local  governmental  employees.  The 
burden  of  these  desirable  changes  in  the 
handling  of  delinquents  should  not  be 
made  to  fall  on  the  employees  alone.  Our 
bill  requires  the  State  plan  to  Include 
provisions  for  fair  and  equitable  ar- 
rangements to  protect  the  interests  of 
employees  affected  by  this  act.  These 
prorisions  assure  that  in  dealing  with 
chUdren  we  do  not  deal  imfairly  with 
employees. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  for  States  and 
localities  S.  821  also  provides  funds  for 
direct  special  emphasis  grants  to  pubUc 
and  private  agencies  to  develop  and  im- 
plement new  methods  of  delinquency 
prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion. Direct  funding  authority  will  pro- 
vide additional  overall  resources  for  Ju- 
venile delinquency  programs  and  main- 
tain the  Imiding  flexibility  required  to 
develop  innovalive  approaches  to  the 
problems  of  delinquency.  Moreover,  the 
ability  of  the  Administrator  to  develop 
and  implement  an  effective,  coordinated 
Federal  delinquency  effort  will  be  en- 
hanced by  making  funds  available  to 
him  for  direct  trants  to  Implement 
needed  programs. 

Tlie  bill  provides  that  at  least  20  per- 
cent of  the  funds  for  special  emphasis 
prevention  and  treatment  contracts  shall 
be  available  for  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations or  institutions  who  have  had 
experience  in  dealing  with  youth.  The 
intent  of  this  proilslon  is  to  enable  those 
private  nonprofit  organizations  which 
have  established  program  services  for 
youth  to  expand,  e.xtend  and  improve 
upon  Uielr  services  for  youtli  in  trouble 
The  principal  youth-serving  oiianiza- 
tions  which  are  v.orking  with  millions  of 
young  people,  iiavc  testified  that  they 
are  already  spending  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions o(  their  o«n  money,  are  utilizing 
I'.undreds  of  thousands  of  dedicated  vol- 
unteers, and  are  demonstrating  the  ef- 
fective approaches  to  prevention  of  delln- 
quency.  They  cannot  cope  with  the 
deUnquency  problem  in  this  countrj-  un- 
les.s  ihey  can  combine  their  private  re- 
sources with  additional  resources  and 
leadership  from  Goveri'ment.  I  believe 
that  w;  can  best  sene  young  people  by 
glvtag  these  exj>erienccd  youth-serving 
organizations  that  assistance 
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Tliis  provision  may  be  used  to  meet 
such  needs  as:  augmenting  staff  with 
speclaUtles  to  reach  hard-to-reach 
youth:  acquiring  professionals  to  provide 
In-depth  counseling  and  guidance  for 
young  people  remanded  by  court;  creat- 
ing alternate  or  satellite  schools  for  po- 
tential dropouts:  caily  career  ladder  de- 
velopment for  upward  mobiuty  for  poor 
ininority  girls;  training  national  profes- 
sionals to  do  inter-agency  collaboi-ation 
work  with  hard-to-reach  youth;  de- 
veloping pilot  programs  to  discover  suc- 
cessful approaches  unique  to  speciflc  geo- 
graphic areas  and  age  groups;  and  de- 
veloping programs  of  cross-age  com- 
munication between  young  people  and 
parents. 

This  provl.«ion  guarantees  that  a  be- 
ginning can  be  made  In  providing  those 
funds  which  are  so  essential  if  our  youth- 
sening  agencies  are  going  to  escalate 
their  efforts. 

As  I  noted  above,  one  of  the  major  fea- 
tures of  S.  821  is  the  creaUon  of  a  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice 
within  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention.  The  proposed 
Institute  will  have  the  national  prestige, 
the  authority  and  the  resources  required 
to  develop  long-range  strategies  for  deal- 
nig  effectively  with  the  problems  of  Ju- 
venile deUnquency.  Most  important,  the 
Institute  would  be  an  Integral  part  of 
the  new  national  Office  so  promising  re- 
search and  evaluation  results  can  be 
translated  promptly  into  effective  op- 
erating programs  in  the  field. 

The  Institute  will  be  respoiisible  for 
the  evaluation  of  programs  assisted  un- 
der this  act  as  well  as  other  juvenile 
deUnquency  programs  as  requested  by 
the  Administrator.  In  the  past  there  has 
been  little  evaluation  of  federally  as- 
sisted delinquency  programs  and  it  is 
vital  that  analysis  of  delinquency  pro- 
grams be  commenced  on  a  systematic 
basis.  In  addition,  the  Institute  will  pro- 
vide vitally  needed  leadership  in  develop- 
uig  effective  research,  training,  and  In- 
formation .services  in  the  field  of  Juvenile 
delinquency.  It  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  new  comprehensive,  coordinated  Fed- 
eral approach,  contained  in  S.  821. 

Title  II  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  amends  the 
Federal  JuvenUe  Delinquency  Act  de- 
signed to  guai-antee  certain  basic  pio- 
tections  to  Juveniles  under  Federal  juris- 
diction. I  have  worked  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Aikansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan)  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the 
provisions  of  title  II  which  are  contained 
In  the  substitute  amendment  because  this 
title  also  falls  within  the  purview  of  the 
criminal  codification  effort  curreutlv  un- 
derway in  the  Subcommittee  on  Ciim- 
inal  Laws  and  Procedures. 

Whenever  possible.  Juveniles  should  be 
proces.^.cd  through  State  and  local  juve- 
nile courts  and  correctional  systems.  Un- 
fortunately, neither  the  Federal  courts 
nor  the  Federal  correctional  system  has 
ever  been  properly  equipped  to  handle 
large  numbers  of  juveniles,  and  as  a 
result  numbers  of  Juveniles  have  been 
sent  to  institutions  far  from  their  home 
communities.  Under  title  n,  in  Juvenile 
ca'es,  Federal  courts  would  be  required 
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to  defer  to  State  courts  unless  the  At- 
torney General  certifies  that  the  State 
does  not  have  or  refuses  Jurisdiction  or 
does  not  have  services  to  meet  the  needs 
of  juveniles. 

Title  II  contains  a  prohibition  against 
detention  or  confinement  of  any  Juvenile 
in  institutions  In  which  the  Juvenile  has 
regular  contact  with  adults  who  are  con- 
victed or  av.alting  trial  are  confined. 
Insofar  as  possible  aUeged  juveniles  shall 
be  kept  separate  from  adjudicated  delin- 
quents. Juveniles  who  are  incarcerated 
with  sophisticated  criminals  or  hardened 
delinquents  merely  learn  more  about 
crime  and  criminal  ways  and  only  harm 
can  come  from  such  a  policy. 

Under  present  law,  a  juvenile  aUeged 
to  have  committed  an  act  which  if  com- 
mitted by  an  adult  would  be  a  felony 
could  be  handled  either  in  Juvenile  pro- 
ceedings or  in  criminal  proceedings.  Title 
II  would  require  a  hearing  before  a  Fed- 
eral district  Judge  before  an  eligible  juve- 
nile could  be  transferred  to  adult  crim- 
inal court  and  then  only  if  the  Judge  finds 
that  such  a  transfer  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  Justice  according  to  specific 
listed     criteria.    Transfer    proceedings 
could  be  Instituted  only  against  a  Juve- 
nile aged  16  or  older  who  has  committed 
ceitain  serious  felonies.  In  all  other  cases, 
the  youth  would  be  treated  as  a  juvenile. 
Title  II  also  provides  against  unneces- 
sary detention  of  juveniles.  The  bill  re- 
quires that  Immediately  upon  arrest  the 
juvenile  be  advised  of  Ills  legal  rights 
and  that  the  juvenile's  parents  or  guard- 
ian be  notified  forthwith  of  such  custody 
and  of  such  Juvenile's  rights.  The  Juve- 
nile must  be  taken  before  a  magistrate 
forthwith  who  shall  release  him  to  his 
parents  or  guardian  unless,  after  hear- 
inK.  the  magistrate  determhies  tliat  de- 
tention Is  nccessorj-  to  secure  the  Ju- 
veniles timely  aiipenrance  before  the  ap- 
propriate court  or  to  insure  his  safety 
or  that  of  others. 

The  pixjposed  amendments  would  im- 
plement recent  Supi'eme  Court  decisions 
dcaUng  with  the  right  to  counsel.  The 
arresting  officer  would  be  required  to  in- 
form the  juvenile  that  he  has  the  right 
to  be  represented  by  legal  counsel  at  all 
critical  stages  of  the  juvenile  proceed- 
ings, and  the  mnKistrnte  must  insure 
that  the  Juvenile  is  reprt-^ented  b\  comi- 
sel  before  proceedings. 

The  title  guaranteeing  a  juvenile  all 
the  rights  of  an  adult  in  a  criminal  trial 
has  been  deleted  without  any  suggestion 
that  any  such  deletion  implies  that  the 
rights  of  juveniles  are  neces.sarlly  less 
extensive  than  those  of  adults  m  a  crimi- 
nal trial.  It  Is  slmplj-  a  conclusion  that 
at  this  time  decteions  of  the  rights  of  a 
juvtnile  should  be  decided  by  the  courts 
on  a  case  bv-  ca-'e  basis  under  the  Con- 
stitution. Ill  accordance  with  this  view 
for  example,  it  has  been  held  thai  trial 
by  jury  is  not  constitutionally  rcquii-ed  In 
Juvenile  proceedings. 

The  proposed  amendments  contain  a 
number  of  other  protections  for  juve- 
niles mider  Federal  JurisdicUon.  A  de- 
tained Juvenile  has  a  right  to  a  speedy 
trial.  Whenever  possible,  a  Juvenile  shall 
be  detained  or  confined  in  a  community- 
based  faciUty  located  In  or  near  his  home 
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commmiity.  A  Juvenile  in  detention  or 
f  onfinement  must  be  provided  adequate 
lood,  clothing,  housing,  education,  and 
nil  other  necessary  care  and  treatment. 

n,ere  are  provisions  for  the  sealing  of 

uv  cnile  records  and  preventing  theh-  un- 
■;^ce.'-sary     disclosure.      Tlie     proposed 

■  mcndments  provide  many  due  process 
,no< ecttons  for  Juveniles  which  are  basic 
lo  our  system  of  Justice. 

I  want  to  note  before  closing  that  a 
National  Institute  of  Corrections  in  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  established 
in  title  VII.  The  rising  crime  rate  and 
the  general  ineffectiveness  of  institu- 
tions in  the  corrections  field  Indicate 
tliat  an  effort  such  as  this  uistitutc  is 
needed  to  provide  direction  and  leoder- 
.ship  to  the  con'ections  system. 

Mr.  President,  we  recognize  that  sub- 
stantial resources  are  needed  to  imple- 
ment this  far-seeing  comprehensive  de- 
Unquency program.  Title  VI  provides 
that  LEAA  shall  maintain  the  same  level 
of  financial  assistance  for  existing  Juve- 
nile delinquency  programs  as  LEAA  did 
in  fiscal  year  1972 — namely  $140  million. 
In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  $75  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1975  and  $150  million 
in  fiscal  year  1976  for  tlie  new  programs 
created  In  this  act.  These  provisions  ai'e 
vital  to  creating  within  LEAA  the  prior- 
ity for  juvenile  delinquency  programs 
that  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  new 
part  F  created  by  S.  821. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  observe 
that  the  Senate  subcommittee  has 
worked  for  many  years  to  persuade 
LEAA  to  make  an  effort  in  the  delhi- 
quency  field  commensurate  with  the  fact 
that  Juveniles  are  responsible  tor  half 
the  crime  In  this  country.  In  fiscal  1970, 
LEAA  spent  12  percent  of  its  fmids  on 
juvenUe  delinquency  programs,  and  in 
fiscal  1971,  although  the  percentage  in- 
creased somewhat,  it  still  was  only  14 
percent.  In  fiscal  year  1972,  under  21 
percent  went  to  juvenile  delinquency 
programs.  In  addition  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous difference  in  the  level  of  fund- 
ing of  juvenile  programs  at  the  State 
leveL 

Accordmg  to  an  analysis  of  the  State 
plans  by  the  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency,  the  percentage  spent 
of  part  C  LEAA  funds  on  juvenile  jus- 
tice and  delinquency  prevention  ranges 
from  a  high  of  56  peicent  In  Guam  to  a 
low  of  0.29  percent  in  Kansas.  In  the 
years  ahead.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
LEAA  to  provide  leadership  on  the  na- 
tional level  to  assure  that  the  truly  na- 
tional effoit  to  prevent  delinquency  be- 
comes a  reality.  It  is  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  the  total  expenditure  for  delin- 
quency programs.  It  is  al.so  vital  that  all 
States  become  involved  in  the  effort  so 
that  thei-e  ceases  to  be  such  a  tremen- 
dous disparity  among  the  States  on  their 
approach  to  delinquency. 

S.  821  piovides  the  structure  and  the 
resources  for  LEAA  to  create  the  long- 
needed  national  priority  concern  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  prevent  delin- 
quency, divert  juveniles  from  the  juve- 
nile Justice  system,  provide  meaningful 
alternatives  to  the  traditional  juvenile 
detention  and  correctional  facilities  and 
to  Improve  the  quaUty  of  justice  for  Juve- 
uUes  in  this  country.  I  will  vlgltontly  re- 


view LEAA's  activities  to  assure  that  the 
strong  accountable  Federal  responsibility 
to  the  delinquency  crisis  required  by  S. 
821  Is  forthcomhig.  With  the  resources 
and  authority  contained  In  S.  821, 1  have 
evei-y  confidence  that  this  will  be  the 
case. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prhited  in  the  Record  the 
analysis  by  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poic.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  2. ) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  a:,k  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord a  summary  and  analysis  of  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  DeUnquency  Prevention 
Act  of  1974. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  3.) 

Exhibit  1 
KATi'iNAL  GovrBNoBs'  CoHrtauvcE  Re«>i-v- 

TION   ON    JUVENUX  OEUNQUXNCY 

In  recognition  of  the  key  role  which  staio 
governments  play  in  the  lutergovermneijtal 
eOort  to  prevent  and  control  Juvenile  dellu- 
q'lency.  the  National  Governorb*  Conference 
urges  ettcn  State  to  act  as  the  focal  point 
for  the  coordination  of  planning  and  wrvlecs 
oi  all  .state  and  federal  agencies  which  cou- 
tril>ute  to  tiie  prevention,  control  and  treat- 
ment of  JiivenUe  delinquency. 

To  achieve  that  objectl\*e.  greater  emplia- 
-'\s  :<))ould  tw  placed  on  coordination  of  el- 
lort  between  the  numerous  federal  agencies 
wlih  juvenile  delinquency  programs  and  be- 
tween federal  and  state  agencies. 

Recognizing  that  Juvenile  delinquency  i»  a 
problem  broader  than  the  criminal  Jiuticc 
;.:..stcni.  planning  for  programs  should  pro- 
mote coordination  and  utilizatiou  of  private 
rind  public,  social  and  educational  services  to 
youtii  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible. 

Puriher.  recognizing  that  the  key  to  a 
meaningful  reduction  In  juvenile  delin- 
quency lies  in  its  prevention,  each  State 
^.houid  emphajsLK  and  strengthen  Its  cotn- 
nillment  to  basic  prevention  programs  giving 
particular  emphasis  to  home,  school  and 
community  cente'-ed  programs  aimed  at 
youth  in  danger  of  becoming  dettnquent. 

The  States  have  increasingly  recognized 
the  Importance  of  preventive  programs  and 
made  notable  progre-ss  In  implementing  new 
programs  and  experimenting  with  new  ways 
of  preventing  delinquency.  What  Is  laciring 
ii  a  federal  commitment  to  the  prevention 
of  Juvenile  delinquency.  The  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference,  therefore,  urges  the  Coa- 
eress  to  adequately  fund  and  amend  legis- 
lation to  support  slate  Juvenile  deimquency 
prevention  efforts.  Such  legislation  should 
iocus  on  the  followiug  objectives: 

1.  Encourage  e.xpanded  Juvenile  Jurisdic- 
tlun  and  funding  by  LEAA  and  those  pro- 
grams at  the  State  and  local  level,  and  Im- 
provmg  coordination  of  federal  programs 
afiecllng  juvenues.  Such  coordination  should 
provide  a  clear  delineation  of  authority  and 
responsibility  between  programs  funded  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admmistra- 
tlon  and  those  of  the  Department  of  HealUi. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

2.  Broadening  and  planning  structure  and 
capabilities  at  the  local  and  state  levels. 

3.  Substantially  Increased  funding  for  ac- 
tion and  special  impact  by  States  and  lo- 
calities. A  portion  of  the  federal  funds  under 
the  act  should  be  available  for  the  matching 
requirements  of  other  federal  fund.s,  thus 
increasing  the  scope  of  the  funding. 

4.  Providing  an  ongoing  capabUiry  for  leg- 
islative and  staff  monitoring  and  evaluation 
of  aU  programs  and  aclivlties  funded  under 


the  act  as  a  basis  for  developing  hard  data 
for  making  decisions  on  long  range  needs. 

5.  utilization  of  the  existing  structure  of 
the  State  Planning  Agencies  for  low  enforce- 
ment in  the  achievement  of  :he  alMve  ob- 
jectives. 

Exhibit  2 
Pi\NvrD  Fxpii-orrcru  op  LEAA  Pi/Nds  fob 
JuvrNiiK  Justice  Throcch  the  55  State 

-^ND        TeRUTORIaL        PtJtNNINC        AGENCIES, 

Fkcal  Yeiui  1073.  Fru-ared  bt  the  Nation- 

Al.  CoCNCO.  on   CaiME  AND  DcLINOtJENCT 

Ihe  National  Council  on  (Trlme  and  De- 
linquency has  long  been  concerned  aimut 
the  iideqnacy  of  the  federal  response  lo  the 
nation's  problems  of  Juvenile  deiinquencr, 
prevention  and  Justice.  The  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Adtmnlstratlon  (LEAA)  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  la  the  gov- 
ernment's primary  vehicle  for  crime  reduc- 
tion through  stole  and  local  planning.  The 
category  of  delinquency  prevention  and 
JuvenUe  justice  is  but  one  of  the  major 
mandated  LEAA  State  Planning  Agencv 
(SPA)  targets.  This  analysts,  therefore,  was 
tmdertaken  to  determme  the  flaancial  and 
program  planning  directions  of  the  nation's 
55  JurisdicUuns  in  response  to  the  problem-s 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  through  the  auspices 
of  the  LEAA  progrora. 

Ilie  accompanying  data  was  coUccted  from 
the  Comprehensive  criminal  Justice  Plans 
for  FY  197.3  for  bU  but  four  of  the  65  sutes 
and  tenitorles.  The  plans  are  submiued  to 
LEAA  to  suijstantiate  the  requests  for  af<- 
sistance  for  ■■Part  C"  block  grant  funds  and 
"Part  E"  correctton;il  ftmds  In  accordance 
with  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Sofo 
Street  Act  of  1968  and  subsequent  amend- 
ments (the  most  recent  legislation  was  the 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1973.  Public  Law  93- 
83,  August  a.  1973) .  The  plans  for  Callforma. 
Michigan.  New  Mexico,  and  North  Carolma 
were  not  avauable  In  the  LEAA  library  at 
the  time  of  data  collection,  thus  data  con- 
tained herein  does  not  include  figures  Icr 
these  states. 

The  data  indicates  that  the  percentjige  of 
avallBble  block  grant  fuoda  intended  for 
programs  in  the  arena  of  JuvenUe  Justice  and 
delinquency  prevention  ranges  from  a  high 
of  56 'fe  in  Guam,  to  a  low  of  .29  v.-  in  Kousok. 
The  national  average  on  the  basis  of  the  31 
plans  was  15.4'.  in  FY  1973.  Although  the 
data  for  PV  1972  has  not  yet  been  compUed, 
tills  represents  a  slight  increase  over  re- 
sources allocated  in  FY  1970  (14.3'".tr),  and 
FY  1971  (103;).  However,  Juvenile  and 
j'oiuh  crime  rcponedly  accounts  for  half  of 
the  nation's  crime  problem  and  NCCD  ques- 
tions whether  this  resource  allocation  is  suf- 
ficient and  proportionate  in  relation  to  tlic 
nttlon's  needs. 

The  data  also  indicates  tliat  the  eraphasi 
Oil  •■community-based  corrcctionol  lUtcrua- 
lives"  is  considerable — with  40';,  of  the  total 
Juvenile  Justice  funds  destined  for  program, 
in  that  broad  arena,  .\lthougb  this  appears 
eiicouragmg,  it  must  be  noted  that  th..- 
planned  expenditure  of  funtls  in  this  pro- 
grammatic category  is  dimcnlt  to  pin  down 
accordmg  to  types  of  "alWrnattves"  as  pro- 
gram descriptions  are  vague  and  generic. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  less  tlion  2- 
of  all  Juvenile  Justice  funds  were  pliuined  for 
research  and  evaltiation  purjjoses.  Becaui^e 
there  were  so  few  programs  identified  In  this 
arena,  they  have  i>een  included  with  pro- 
grams aimed  toward  public  education  and 
other  mLscellaneous  targets. 

Table  1  is  a  state-by-sute  summary  of  the 
JuvenUe  Justice  effort  through  utliiution  of 
the  LEAA  bltKTk  grant  funds. 

Table  n  is  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
5tat<-by-state  effort  fiscally  and  program- 
ma  tlcally. 

Table  in  Is  0  summary  comparison  of  the 
overaU  national  progiunmath:  eSort  In  )u- 
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venite  Justice  bttsed  on  the  dntn  from  ihe  51 
Ftate  plans. 

It  miist  be  noted  that  Ihl^  data  for  planned 
expenditures  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
•-::e  money  has  aciually  been  spent  as  In- 
tended. Although  the  state  plans  are  an  out- 
hre  C'f  the  Intended  directions  for  spending, 
lollow-up  data  is  difficult  to  secure  with  any 
degree  oC  accuracy.  One  reason  Is  the  lack 
oi  .^uudardlzed  reporting  of  past  progress  In 
T  programmatic  cdtegr>r>";  anoLher  reason  is 
li.e  dexibilii-y  which  occurs  between  planning 
a  program  effort  and  implementing  it. 

Many  of  the  state  plans  Indicated  gencTOl 
profl^im  efforts  whU-h  would  be  directed  to 
bo»h  Juveniles  and  adults.  Few  of  the  plans 
specified  the  financial  allocation  to  each  age 
group.  Thus,  half  of  the  total  program  effort 
for  such  programs  was  determined  to  be  a 
reasonable,  albeit  optimistic,  allocitiou  tor 
our  purposes. 

In  summary,  this  material  la  presented  as 
indicative  of  general  trends  and  thrusts  In 
Juvenile  Justice  planning  throughout  the 
rountrj  under  the  auspices  of  the  LEAA 
block  graut  program.   ^ 

T»BIE  I  -nSC^L  YfAR.  )UV£f,iLE  JUSTICE  EFFOCT 


A.«I<U> 

lEM 

LE«A 

lundi 

PeirmUie 

tlOCCl 

p1]f>n«4  for 

01   lo»l 

a' 

imxiu 

LEAA 

lUtUt* 

ttuiits 

Ai>iM«i».^ 8.(l».DaO  1.382,530 

Alnkl 700.000  IM.0O0 

AnzoM 4.127.000  471. W 

A)t^iOM.„ 4.«2.t)On  827.0U0 

CotoradQ M43.000  415  000 

Cmn««cul.. .    7  064.000  1.9I2.0UI 

OctmaiV... 1.277,000  594.750 

FlHidi..: 1S.K1.000  2.745.2S0 

r.e«fia 10  69S.0OO  1. fill. 945 

Ha*.3« 1.791.000  522.000 

WattB 1.fiSO.00O  95.8W 

)nawM_.„ 12,102.000  3  301.99B 

lltiMtS Z&.SStlOOO  2.20Q.(»U 

lo-i S.581.000  1.033.  Itr. 

K1---W. 5.Z3V0PO  ivonn 

hMliKky. _.  _    7,500.000  M97,  y» 

Loui-.isni.. 8,48S,000  83,%5 

W-).ff» 2.312.000  213.211 

Matyiand 1140,000  2550.0D0 

Mn&Khuwns 13.257.000  1.9i83.4SI 

Mmnesota aH6.00O  2.110.000 

Miu>:»pt)i -  .    S.lfiS.Q0O  1.011.570 

M.r.o»K) 10.897.000  2.20«,4«) 

Montjina_ 1.611000  130.000 

r.»b'a«l(a            ..     .    3  457.000  SOI.  000 

Uerldi ..     1,  U9.000  177,350 

ri*M  HiMMiliirt 1. 719.000  174,000 

Hft*Jeiwy 16.703.000  3  091.000 

NertVort..._ 42.496,000  ».M0.000 

Ito^OOaksla.  .  -.    .,     1.439.000  123.000 

Ohi« 24.821.000  4.661,371 

OWIitiom -..    5.964.000  1.489.000 

OratM 4,873.000  1155.996 

PeMnhnnc»_  77. 4ft2  000  3  499  502 

Rhodt  hlMd 2.206.000  98.819 

S«rthCvOli>'» 6.036^000  3U.74b 

South  DjhDU 1.551.000  ia3.482 

TennesSM 9.I43.0O0  470,  OOH 

T«i».... Z&091.W0  1670.000 

Utah Z.IM.O'JO  357.7W 

Vetmoot.  , L035.000  117.750 

Viffiolt.^ 10  832.000  1,836.500 

Wajhmiton 7.944,000  2  080.000 

WolVirimn .    4.064.000  580,000 

A.icomin 10.294,000  \  000.000 

*yomit>r ---   -        755.000  40,000 

AineMcan Samoa....  -          63.000  24.150 

Cu,m 191,000  110967 

PwnoftkO.. 6,320.000  1.726.100 

V.tgto  Idaotl^.-- 146.000  57.000 

WjvNnjtsn,  D.C         .    1.7S3.000  359.114 

Totlt.... 398.845.000  61.602.57& 


KM*:  nan  wera  iwt  ivtMli)l«  lor  Culitorrna.  Miclir|an.  New 
h'e<iC9,  ai>d  Morlt)  Carolins. 

ExHiarr  3 
SfsiM-vrtr    AND    Analysis    or   the    3vvt-SIi.z 

JVSnCZ  AND  DZLTSQOtSCr  pRr\*tNTIO«  ACT 
OF  1974 

7!TIE    I— riNOTN-C?    AND    DtTT-ARX-nON    OF 
rt-RPOSE 

This  title  incorporates  the  findings  and 
p.irpoM  of  thLs  ieglalatlon  into  the  findings 
and  ptirposes  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 


trol and  S.i(e  Streeis  Act  (the  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1973}  ■  These  findings  Include  the 
high  incidence  and  cost  of  delinquency  which 
require  comprehensive  action  by  the  Federal 
government  to  reduce  and  to  prevent  dellu- 
qucncv.  Moreover.  It  Is  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress to  pmvJtJe  the  necessary  leadership  and 
re^-fiiiTLcs  to  develop  effective  methods  of 
prevent inff  and  reducing  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. diveriUig  Juveniles  from  the  Juvenile 
Jusike  Aystem.  and  providing  critically 
neeUed  alternatives  to  incarceration.  These 
statiments  iudicaic  that  the  purpose  of  S. 
821  u  to  give  l.E\A  %  clear  numdate  to  con- 
duct enectiyc  prnpnim.e  to  prevent  delln- 
quencT.'  and  provide  a!'e"ii,ith*e&  fur  youth  tT 
liirlli.irjonalLiUitlon.  "^ 

iiru:  II — AxiENoatFKTft  10  Tt:c  rrnntAi 

JUVFNII-C    DEtI.NOU£KCY    A'  r 

ThlH  title  sets  forth  a  series  of  ppeciiic 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Juvenile  De- 
llntiuency  Act  (Sees.  S031-S042  of  Tl^Je  18) 
de!«igned  to  Rnarantee  certain  basic  rights 
to  Juveniles  uho  come  '.vlthln  Federal  Juris- 
diction. 

DrfnUtom 

A  •■juvenllB"  \i  a  person  under  18  or  fv-r 
proceedings  iinrter  this  chapter  a  person  who 
is  under  21  and  "J\ivealle  delinquency"  is  the 
violation  of  a  law  of  the  United  States  com- 
mitted by  a  Juvenile  which  would  have  been 
a  crime  if  committed  by  an  adult. 
De/erence  to  local  counts 

In  cases  involving  Juveniles,  Federal  courts 
would  be  required  to  defer  to  slate  courts 
uiUe&s  the  Attorney  General  certified  that 
the  state  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  or  re- 
fuses jurisdiction  or  does  not  ha\e  available 
adequate  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  Juve- 
niles. The  Federal  courts  and  the  Federal 
correctional  system  have  never  been  prop- 
erly equipped  to  handle  large  numbers  of 
Juveniles  with  the  re&ult  that  Federal  Juve- 
nile delinquents  are  frequently  transferred 
away  from  their  home  communities  for 
treatment.  By  deferring  jurisdiction  to  stale 
courts,  the  harmful  effects  of  this  disloca- 
tion would  be  reduced. 

Dclintiucncif  procecdintf.^  untl  Iron^fcr 
IteaTings 

In  Federal  cases,  a  Juvenile  alleged  to  Xv.wt 
committed  a  crime  shall  be  proceeded  against 
Bh  a  Juvenile  delinquent  unless  he  is  16  years 
or  older.  Where  a  Juvenile  age  16  and  older 
alleged  to  have  committed  a  serlou.'«  felonioxis 
act  could  tw  prosecuted  either  as  a  Juvenile 
or  as  an  adult,  a  Federal  District  Judge 
wotild  be  required  to  conduct  a  hearing  and 
find  that  such  a  transfer  would  be  In  the 
interest  of  Ju-^tlce.  Specific  criteria  are  listed 
by  which  the  court  shall  a»>ess  the  Interests 
of  Justice  and  findings  are  required  with  re- 
gard to  each  criterion  before  a  /nvenlle  could 
be  prosecuted  as  an  adult  criminal.  Sutyse- 
quent  proceedings  (including  criminal  prose- 
cution) on  the  basis  of  the  ^llc^eed  act  are 
banned  once  a  plea  of  guilty  has  been 
entered  or  the  proceeding  has  reached  the 
stage  that  evidence  has  t)cj<un  to  be  taken 
Juvenile  proceeding-s  ari?  destined  to  re- 
habilitate a  youthlul  offender  i.nd  no 
eligible  child  should  face  crimln.^l  prosecu- 
tion without  careful  decision  by  a  court. 
Under  the  prt"«nt  law.  the  Attorney  General 
now  has  sole  discretion  to  make  this  determi- 
nation. 

Right  to  <oun.',el 

The  bill  implements  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions guaranteeing  the  right  to  counsel  dur- 
ing the  transfer  hearing  and  every  other 
critical  stage  of  the  proceedings  including 
the  right  of  Indigent  juveniles  to  have  court- 
appointed  counsel. 

Procedural  sajcguards 

The  bill  require',  that  Juveniles  be  advUted 
of  their  rights  along  with  parenta,  guardian 
or  custodian,  and  taken  before  a  committing 
m9gi5tr:ite  forthwith  upon  arrest,  and  that 


pre-adjudlcatlon  detention  Is  permitted  only 
if  a  magistrate  det«rmincs,  after  hearing, 
that  detention  Is  necessary  to  secure  the  Ju- 
venile's timely  appearance  before  the  ap- 
propriate coiu-t  or  to  protect  his  safety  or 
the  safety  of  others.  Whenever  possible,  de- 
tention shall  be  In  a  foster  home  or  com- 
nuinity-ba.sed  facility  located  In  or  near  his 
home  community.  If  a  detained  Juveuue  la 
not  brought  to  trial  within  thirty  days  the 
information  shall  bo  dlsml=5^ed  unless  the 
Attorney  General  can  .show  the  delay  wa.-* 
caused  or  consented  ii>  by  the  Juvenile  and 
his  couiirfl  or  v-oi'ld  be  In  the  Inteivst  of 
Juaiicc. 

Prohi'nilioii  aoa'a-'t  com  itu'ny  ting 

The  bill  prohibits  the  distention  or  con- 
flneinent  of  Juveniles  in  instituiionti  I'l 
which  the  JuvciiHe  has  rcgulnr  contact  v  id' 
adults  who  are  convicted  or  awaiting  trial 
are  coiiftned.  Juveniles  who  are  incarcerated 
Willi  adults  are  not  only  less  likely  to  be 
rehabilitated,  but  are  also  likely  to  learn 
the  ways  of  criminals.  For  similar  reasoius. 
the  bill  provides  that  alleged  delinquents 
Insofar  as  possible  must  be  kept  separate 
from  adjudicated  delinquents. 

Stud!/  ond  disposition 

This  legislation  provides  that  the  court 
may  susptud  the  sentence  of  the  delinquent, 
place  him  on  probation,  or  commit  him  to 
the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General.  If  the 
Juwnile  is  adjudicated  delinquent,  a  sepa- 
rate dispositional  hearing  shall  be  held  uo 
later  then  20  da>*s  after  trial  unless  further 
suidy  has  been  ordered.  If  the  court  desires 
more  detailed  information  concerning  an  al- 
leged or  adjudicated  delinquent,  it  may  com- 
nui  him  after  notice  and  hearing  nt  which 
the  Juvenile  is  represented  by  counsel.  Sucli 
study  shall  be  conducted  on  an  out-patient 
bn.'Jis,  \mtess  the  court  determines  that  in- 
patient fctudy  Is  necessary.  In  the  case  of  an 
alleged  delinquent,  in-patient  sttidy  can  onlv 
be  ordered  with  the  consent  of  the  Jn\enile 
and  his  attorney. 

A  Jtivenile  who  has  been  detained  or  com- 
mitted to  the  Attorney  General  should  have 
custody,  care  and  discipline  os  nearly  as  pos- 
sible equivalent  to  that  which  should  have 
been  provided  for  him  by  his  parents.  The 
juvenile  shall  be  provided  with  adequate 
food,  clothing,  bedding,  education,  all  other 
necessary  care  and  treatment.  A  Juvenile 
shall  be  placed  whenever  possible  In  a  foetei 
home  or  community -based  facility  located  In 
nr  near  his  home  community. 

Parole  and  probation 

■Jlie  Board  of  Parole  Is  required  to  relea-st- 
on  parole  any  Juvenile  delluquent  who  ha.* 
been  committed  as  soon  as  satl«fied  that  he 
is  likely  t-o  remain  nt  liberty  without  violat- 
ing the  law  and  when  <tuch  release  would  be 
in  ilie  interest  of  Justice.  Furthermore,  a 
juvenile  CKunot  have  parole  or  probation  re- 
voked without  a  hearing  with  counsel  for  Uie 
Juvffnile.  The  provision  hi  in  accordance  with 
the  trend  of  recent  court  decision.^  and  en- 
ables the  Ju-oniie  to  prepare  hl-n^eif  for  a 
normal  life  In  the  community. 
Jurenlle  Tccordn 

TTie  record  of  any  Juvenile  proceeding  shall 
be  sealed  upon  completion  and  only  released 
by  the  court  under  certain  very  limited  and 
prescribed  circumstances.  Juvenile  records 
are  all  too  frequently  uied  inappropriately 
to  eliminate  adjudicated  delinquents  from 
meaningful  opportunities  In  our  society. 

The  provisions  of  Title  II  as  a  whole  guar- 
antee a  JuvcnUe  under  Federal  Jurisdiction 
the  basic  rlghti  of  our  system  of  Justice  and 
increafw  the  probability  of  his  rehabilitation 
while  still  protecting  the  safety  of  the  public. 
TtTtE  nr — jirviKin-E  justice  and  DFtncQucNcr 

PBEVENTION   OFnCF 

The  first  section  of  this  title  amends  Sec- 
lion  203  (a »  of  Title  I  of  the  Omnibiw  Crime 
Control  and  Sn'c  Streets  Act  which  provides 
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for  the  composition  of  the  State  Planuiug 
Agency  and  any  regional  planning  units 
within  the  State,  According  to  the  Bulwtltute 
amendment,  the  State  Planning  Agency  and 
laiy  regional  plannmg  units  must  be  repre- 
.^nUtive  of  agencies  related  to  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
iutist  Include  representatives  of  citizen,  pro- 
icsrfioual,  and  community  organizations  In- 
cludhig  organizations  direcily  related  to  de- 
linquency prevention.  It  Is  intended  that  the 
organizations  listed  for  membership  in  the 
.Advisory  Group  to  the  State  program  in  Sea 
482(al  (3)  are  all  eligible  for  appointment  to 
the  State  Plannmg  Agency  and  Its  regional 
units. 

This  title  creates  a  new  Part  F  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Sale  Streets  Act.  This 
title  establishes  an  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Office")  in  the  Department 
of  Justice,  Law  Euforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, headed  by  an  Assistant  Admm- 
istrator  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  As- 
sistant Administrator  shall  exercise  all  neces- 
sary powers  subject  to  the  dh^ctlon  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration.  The  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator will  be  assisted  by  a  Deputy  As- 
sistant Administrator,  and  such  other  em- 
ployees as  are  necessary  to  perform  the  duties 
vested  lu  him.  A  position  of  Deputy  Assistant 
Administrator  is  established  to  super^-lse  and 
direct  the  National  Institute  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice which  Is  part  of  the  Office.  The  Office 
shall  administer  Part  F  and  shall  adroUilster 
or  provide  policy  direction  for  all  prior- 
existing  LEAA  Juvenile  programs  to  ensure 
coordination  wlthtu  LEAA. 

The  Office  will  be  the  central  coordinator 
of  the  entire  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency 
effort.  This  concept  is  important  to  the  bill. 
There  is  general  agreement  that  the  Federal 
effort  to  date  has  been  t>adly  fragmented  and 
lacking  in  direction  and  has  had  virtually  no 
Impact  in  reducing  the  spiralling  rate  of 
Juvenile  crime.  This  bill  recognizes  that  there 
la  a  need  for  a  centralized  Federal  response 
to  the  Juvenile  delinquency  crisis.  The  Office 
will  Implement  overall  policy  and  develop 
priorities  for  all  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency 
programs. 

.Annua/  report 

The  Assistant  Administrator  will  be  re- 
quired to  report  annually  on  the  activities 
of  the  Office  to  tlie  President  and  Congress 
on  problems  encountered  in  the  operation 
and  coordination  of  the  various  Federal  Juve- 
nile delinquency  programs,  and  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Federal  efforts  to  deal  with  Juve- 
nile delinquency.  He  Is  also  required  to  de- 
velop annually  and  submit  to  the  President 
and  Congress  a  comprehensive  plan  for  Fed- 
eral Juvenile  delinquency  programs  with 
particular  emphasis  on  prevention  and  di- 
version. 

The  Administrator  may  provide  technical 
assistance  to  any  Federal,  state  or  local  govr 
emment,  coiurts,  public  or  private  agencies 
in  the  planning,  establishment  or  operation 
or  evaluation  of  Juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grams. The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  public  or  private  agency 
to  carr>'  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
is  further  authorized  to  transfer  funds  to 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  government  to 
develop  or  demonstrate  new  methods  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency  prevention  and  reha- 
bilUailon, 

I nterdcpart mental  Council 
Thij.  title  eiitabllshes  the  Interdepart- 
mental CouncU  on  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
composed  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Director  of  the  Spe- 
cial Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing,  end  Urt>an  Devel- 
opment, or  their  respective  designees,  and 
such   represenutlvcs   of   other   agencies   as 


the  Preildeut  designates.  The  Council  Is  to 
coordinate  all  Federal  juvenile  delinquency 
programs,  to  meet  six  times  a  year,  and 
Include  Its  activities  In  the  annual  report 
prepared  according  to  Sec.  474(b)<S).  The 
Attorney  General  will  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  Coimcil,  and  may  appoint  an  Executive 
Secretarj*  and  such  personnel  as  are  neces- 
sary. 

National  Advisory  Committee 
A  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
of  21  members  and  members  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Council  ex-cfficlo  will  advlae 
the  Admmistrator  of  LEAA  with  respect  to 
the  plannmg.  operations  and  management 
of  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  programs. 
Onc-ihird  of  its  members  shall  be  under  the 
age  of  26  and  it  is  expected  that  some  of  Its 
members  will  be  Individuals  with  experi- 
ence within  the  Juvenile  Justice  system.  A 
subcomniittee  of  five  members  will  serve  as 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  the  overall  policy 
and  operations  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Juvenile  Justice.  Another  subcommittee  of 
five  members  will  serve  as  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  for  the  Administration 
of  Juvenile  Justice. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  will 
bring  citizen  participation  and  cooperation 
to  the  work  of  the  AdmlnlstraUon.  The  bill 
recognizes  that  we  will  only  be  able  to  do 
something  moanmgful  about  Juvenile  de- 
linquency with  the  help  and  stipport  of 
the  public. 

TITLE    TV    -  rrDCRAL    ASSISTANCE    FOR    STATE    AND 
LOCAL    paOOBAlhlS 

This  title  establishes  a  Federal  assistance 
program  of  block  grants  to  state  and  local 
governments  and  for  direct  special  empha- 
sis grants  to  public  and  private  agencies  to 
develo.-'  and  implement  comprehensive  Juve- 
nile 'ustlce  programs  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  the  prevention  of  delinquency. 
State  and  local  formula  grants 

Funds  appropriated  tmder  this  part  tl.all 
be  allocated  for  grants  to  the  states  based  on 
relative  population  under  18  (no  allotment 
to  any  state  shall  be  less  than  A300.000).  In 
order  to  receive  this  grant,  a  state  shall  sub- 
mit a  state  plan  which  meets  the  require- 
ments ot  Section  482  (a)  and  (b)  and  Sec- 
tion 303(a)  of  Title  I  of  the  Onmibus  Grime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  The  plan  miuit 
contahi  the  followmg  fundamental  require- 
ments: 

(a)  designate  the  state  planning  agency 
established  by  the  Omnibus  CrUne  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  as  the  sole  agency  to 
prepare  and  administer  the  plan: 

(b)  provide  for  an  advisory  group  consist- 
ing of  persons  knowledgeable  about  Juvenile 
justice  and  Juvenile  delinquency  appointed 
by  the  Governor  to  advise  the  state  plannmg 
agency  and  its  supervisory  board  and  to  ap- 
prove^Xhe  state  plan  and  any  modification  of 
the  state  plan  prior  to  submission  to  LEAA: 

(c)  provide  for  a  detailed  study  of  state 
needs  for  an  effective,  comprehensive,  coor- 
dinated approach  to  juvenile  Justice  and  de- 
linquency prevention; 

(d)  provide  for  expenditure  of  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  sutc's  funds  through  local 
government  programs; 

(e)  provide  for  expenditure  of  three-quar- 
ters of  the  funds  a  state  receives  on  the 
development  and  use  of  'advanced  tech- 
niques deslgjied  to  prevent  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, toN(vert  Juveniles  from  the  Ju- 
venUe  Justice  #stem,  to  establish  proba- 
tion subsidy  programs,  to  provide  commun- 
ity-based alternatives  to  Lradltloual  deten- 
tion and  correctional  Institutions.  The  ad- 
vanced techniques  Include  community-based 
prevention,  diversion,  and  rehabilitation  ef- 
forts through  development  of  foster-care 
and  shelter  care  facilities,  group  homes,  half- 
way houses,  and  other  diagnostic  or  re- 
tiabilitatlve  fucilttfes:  expanding  use  of  pro- 


bation; funding  of  probation  aubsidy  pro- 
grams; training  of  probation  personnel,  other 
professionals  and-paraprofesslonals  to  work 
with  youth;  and  comprehensive  drug  abu.«r 
prevention  and  education  programs  :i::d 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs  for 
drug  addicted  and  dependent  youth.  Such 
techniques  also  include  community -based 
.services  to  work  with  parents  to  retain  the 
Juvenile  in  his  home  and  educational  or 
supportive  services  designed  to  keep  the  Ju- 
venile m  school  or  alternative  learning  sit- 
uations and  to  provide  work  and  recreational 
opportunities  for  dellnquenlK  or  youth  who 
may  become  delinquent  and  youth  Initiated 
programs  and  outreach  programs  designed 
to  assist  youth  who  otherwise  would  not  be 
reached  by  assistance  programs; 

(f)  provide  for  consultation  viith  local 
gcvernments  and  private  agencies  in  the 
development  of  the  plan  and  provide  lor 
maximum  coordination  and  utilization  of 
existing  Juvenile  delinquency  programs  and 
related  programs,  such  as  education,  health 
and  welfare  within  the  state: 

ig)  provide  that,  within  two  years  after 
the  submission  of  the  plan.  Juveniles  who 
are  not  charged  with  or  have  not  committed 
substantive,  criminal  offenses  shall  not  be 
placed  In  Juvemle  correctional  facilities,  but 
must  tie  placed  lu  shelter  factlitles.  (This 
would  include  runaways,  truants,  neglected 
children,  persona  in  need  of  supcnision 
(PINS)  and  Incorrlglbles.l; 

th)  provide  that  Juveniles  will  not  l>e  kept 
in  any  institution  in  which  they  have  regu- 
lar contact  with  adult  criminals  or  alleged 
criminals; 

(l)  provide  for  state  monitoring  of  Jails 
and  detention  and  correctional  faclliUes  to 
assure  that  Juveniles  are  not  In  jail  and  ju- 
veniles hivolved  In  status  offenses  are  m 
shelter  facilities; 

tj)  provide  assurances  that  assistance  ^ill 
i3e  available  on  an  equitable  basis  to  deal 
with  all  disadvantaged  youth  and  that  pro- 
cedures will  be  established  to  assure  the 
rights  of  recipients  of  services; 

ik)  provide  for  procedures  to  protect  ihe 
rights  of  recipients  of  service  and  to  ofsure 
privacy  of  records  regarding  such  servi,'e^: 

(1)  provide  that  fair  and  equitable  ar- 
rangements are  made  to  protect  the  Inlere^is 
of  employees  affected  by  assistance  under  ihLj 
port;  and 

<m)  provide  for  prudent  fiacal  control  Oiid 
accounting    procedures. 

In  the  event  that  a  state  fails  to  subnut 
a  plan  or  have  one  approved  after  notice 
and  hearing,  the  Administrator  shall  makt? 
the  state's  allotment  available  to  public  aud 
private  agencies  for  special  emphasis  pre- 
vention and  treatment  progtiuns. 

If  the  plan  does  not  meet  the  requlremeiut, 
of  S.  821  due  to  oversight  or  neglect,  the  .\f-- 
mlnistrator  shall  endavor  to  moke  the  staie  ^ 
allotment  avaUable  to  public  and  private 
Bfe-encles  in  that  state  for  direct  special  em- 
phasis grants  as  defined  In  Section  483.  A 
number  of  private  agencies  Including  son-.e 
in  my  home  state  of  Indlarw  arc  concerne.i 
that  if  a  .nate  does  not  complete  its  plan,  iiiai 
insufficient  funds  will  be  available  in  ihr.; 
state  for  delinquency  programs  Others  are 
concerned  that  If  a  state  could  obtain  all 
the  funds  under  the  act  without  completin'^' 
the  plan  that  there  would  be  no  Inceutce 
to  complete  the  plan.  For  this  reot^on.  the 
section  *-as  drafted  to  avoid  automatic  place- 
ment in  the  state  if  no  plan  is  approved  bui 
neglect  or  oversight  In  intended  to  inolude  in- 
action or  red-tape  that  leads  to  non-fllmg  of 
the  plan. 

Spi-iial  t  'phu^l-  prevention  vh-.!  trru'-'^,, -it 
proominx 
Funds  under  this  part  wUI  be  iiscd  fc^r 
contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies  lo 
develop  mnovatlve  JuveiUIe  dellnquenry 
prcvention  and  diversion  programs;  to  de- 
velop and  implement  means  of  divertinp  Jn- 
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'.ciules  from  the  traditional  Juvenile  Justice 
a)\d  correctional  system,  and  to  improve  the 
capability  of  public  and  private  agencies  to 
prt>vlde  services  for  delinquents  and  youth  In 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent:  criteria  for 
uoprova!  of  contracts  by  the  Admlulstraror 
<  re  ol&o  set  forth 

The&e  special  empliiL>is  grants  aUI  add  ilex- 
tliillly  and  resources  to  the  work  of  the  Of- 
lice.  The  new  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  mil  be  able  Co  de- 
velop national  programs  for  youth  in  trou- 
ble and  to  assure  technical  a^istance  lo  lo- 
cal agencies.  Not  less  than  25  percent  or  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  funds  .ippropriated  for 
each  fi.«cal  year  to  Part  P  shall  be  aviiilable 
lor  special  emphasis  and  treatment  grants. 
At  least  20  percent  of  the  iMnds  available  for 
special  emphasis  grants  and  contracts  shall 
be  available  to  private  non-profit  agencies 
\vhi>  have  had  experience  dealuig  Aith  >outh. 

In  addition,  there  are  provUlons  In  Title 
IV  relating  to  the  withholding  of  i\inda.  the 
use  of  ftinds,  and  conditions  of  payments.  Ol 
particular  Interest  is  a  provi^iDn  that  it  Is 
the  declared  policy  of  Congress  that  pro- 
grams funded  under  this  part  .-hall  continue 
to  receive  financial  a.s.tist.tnce  providing  the 
yearly  evaluation  of  the  prn^ranis  Is  .'mtis- 
factory, 

TTTtr    V— P^ATIONM.    IKSTTItTt    ffiR    .TCVrNILE 

Jnsnvt 

This  title  establishes  a  NatIoi.al  Tnstltute 
for  Juvenile  Justice  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Institule'tj  headed  bv  a  I^puty  Ah- 
-sistant  Administrator  of  tiie  Oifice  of  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention. 
which  will  be  the  re:>earch  and  tralnbig  arm 
of  the  new  Oince.  The  In-titute  is  expected 
to  be  cloiiely  tied  to  the  operation  of  the 
Office,  Research,  training  and  evaluation  per- 
formed by  the  Institute  .should  improve  the 
operation  of  all  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency 
program.s.  This  title  also  provides  that  rec- 
ords of  the  Identity  of  Jttveniies  which  were 
gathered  for  researcii  purpo-e.-  ni.iy  not  be 
disclosed  to  any  public  or  prlvaie  mdivltlniil 
or  agency. 

/ii/ormafiori   clcurtuphoi'^e 

The  Institute  will  serve  as  an  information 
clearinghouse,  both  collecting  all  data  re- 
lated to  Juvenile  delinquency  end  dlsaeml- 
natuig  It  throughout  the  country.  There  ls 
general  agreement  that  the  Impact  of  various 
reivearcb  and  demou.<vtratlon  program  results 
has  been  severely  limited  di  e  to  the  lacit  ol 
any  centrall7.ed  source  of  information.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  extremely  dimcult  for  a  prospec- 
tive grantee  to  obtain  comprehensive  Infor- 
mation of  Federal  resources  available  in  the 
area  of  Juvenile  dellnquencv.  The  Institute 
is  Intended  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for 
dellnquencv  information,  including  statis- 
tics, research,  availability  ol  resources,  and 
Federal,  state  and  local  jn-.  enile  delinquency 
programs 
Reaearc/i.    drfnon^tratioi-    uutt    riahiatiort 

Research,  demonstration  and  evaluation 
will  be  central  function-  of  the  Institute 
conducted  lK>th  by  Institute  personnel  and 
by  outside  agencies,  llutltutlons  or  Indt- 
yiduala.  The  quality  of  the  resenrch  and 
demuiutratlon  project.'-;  will  he  regularly 
evaluated  and  the  nndln^.s  widely  dlsseinl- 
•lated.  In  addition,  the  Insritute  will  provide 
for  the  evaluation  of  all  programs  funded 
under  this  part  and  any  other  delinquency 
protnims  ot  the  request  of  the  Administra- 
ror.  Those  prograins  which  prove  effective 
cfiii  then  be  adapted  for  use  on  a  broad  scale 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  By  relating 
the  research,  demonstration  and  evaluation 
functions  closely  to  the  program  funding 
function  of  the  Office  the  bill  will  permit 
promising  results  to  be  translated  promptiv 
IJlto  operating  progronis  in  the  Held 
Training 

The  Institute  is  also  responsible  for  con- 
dvcthig   training   programs    (directly  or  by 


contr,\ctl  throughout  the  country  for  per- 
sons woriting  in  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  de- 
linquency field,  such  as  policemen.  Judges, 
probation  officers,  and  corrections  personnel. 
In  addition,  the  Instltvite  would  train  pro- 
fessional, purai^rofessional  and  volunteer 
personnel  who  work  with  young  people  to 
preven^  and  treat  Juvenile  delinquency. 

The  Institute,  ttnder  the  supervision  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  standards  for 
Juvenile  Jvistlce.  shall  review  existing  reports 
and  standards  relating  to  the  Juvenile  jus- 
tice system  tn  the  United  states.  Not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  passage  of  the  Act. 
the  Committee  will  submit  to  the  President 
and  Congress  a  final  report  which — ba.sed  on 
recommended  standards  for  the  administra- 
tion of  juvenile  justice  at  the  Federal,  state 
and  local  level — ( 1 1  recommends  Federal  ad- 
ministrative ijudgetarv'  and  lev^islative  actiou 
to  facilitate  the  odoplion  of  the  standards; 
and  (21  recommends  state  and  local  action 
to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  the.-ie  standards 
at  the  state  and  local  level. 

We  have  been  told  repeatedly  of  the  wide 
disparities  betweett  states  governing  the 
treatment  of  Juveniles  at  all  stages  of  the 
court  and  correctional  process.  By  creating 
national  standards  of  Juvenile  Justice  bocked 
by  Federal  leadership  and  fvinds.  we  can  help 
assure  that  state  and  local  governments  will 
meet  these  standards. 

TUI.L    VI ArTHORIZATIOM    OF    APPBOPRt.VTIONS 

Thi.-!  title  authorizes  for  purposes  of  part 
F  appropriations  of  *75  million  for  the  fiscal 
veer  ending  June  30.  1975  and  $150  million 
for  the  fiscal  .vear  ending  June  30.  1976. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  section,  the  Administration  shall  main- 
tain the  same  level  of  financial  osslstance  for 
Jii^  Chile  delinquency  programs  assisted  by 
the  LEAA  during  fiscal  year  1972.  LE^VA  .spent 
8U0  million  on  Juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grams In  FT  1972  and  appropriations  for 
part  F  are  to  be  in  addition  to  this  sum 
Trri-c  vn 

Title  VII  establishes  a  National  Institute  of 
Corrections  in  the  Federal  Bure&u  of  Prisons 
by  amendUig  Title  18  U.S.C.  by  adding  a  new 
Cnapter  319. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Piesident.  as  I  said, 
I  would  like  to  inform  thase  tvho  are 
liueic.itcd  in  folloivlng  the  coui-sc  of  this 
legislation,  that  on  Thursday  last  the 
Rr  ofiD  contained  the  full  text  of  the 
ajuendment  wliich  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  Tliis  is  the  substitute  on  which 
the  Senator  Iiom  Nebraska  (Mr.  HRrsKai 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  their 
collective  stafl.s  have  labored  mightily. 
and  which  we  hope,  with  minor  altera- 
tions aud  no  altercations,  will  pnss  the 
body  and  become  lantf. 

Mr.  Pie.'ident.  while  I  am  pie.sentlng 
a  formal  statement  tor  the  Recokd,  let 
i;ie  reiterate  this  amendment  to  S.  821 
is  the  culmination  of  a  3-ycar  effort  un- 
dertaken by  the  Subcommittee  To  In- 
vestigute  Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judicial^,  which  it 
ho.s  been  my  pilvllene  to  chair. 

I  have  worked  very  closely  with  tlie 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Msthmsi.  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  and 
several  otlier  members  of  the  committee. 
The  Senator  from  niinois  iMr.  Percy) 
has  also  shotni  a  keen  Interest  in  our  ef- 
forts. We  have  had  a  number  of  days 
of  hearings.  We  have  had  dozens  of  tvit- 
nesses.  I  think  we  are  now  prepared  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  tho 
cause  of  juvenile  justice. 

When  we  undertook  this  study  3  years 
ago  the  Nation  was  then,  and  continues 


to  be  concerned  about  crime.  We  studied 
the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
its  relationship  to  the  hardened  adult 
criminal.  Tlie  more  deeply  we  studied  the 
problem,  the  more  we  became  aware  that 
we  were  working  on  the  wrong  end  of 
the  problem.  Fifty  percent  of  all  serious 
crimes  were,  and  are,  committed  by 
young  people  under  the  age  of  21. 

Ml-.  President,  if  you  take  a  look  at 
our  adult  prisons,  you  have  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  most  adult  fel- 
ons in  tills  country  start  out  with  juve- 
nile records,  which  means  that  our  Nation 
and  our  system  of  Justice  has  not  been 
doing  the  kuid  ot  i-ehabllitation  Job  that 
is  necessary.  We  have  not  been  doing 
the  kind  of  prevention  Job  that  is  neces- 
sary. 

All  of  us.  from  the  time  tliat  we  be- 
come old  enough  to  talk,  have  been  told 
that  an  oimce  of  prevention  Is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.  We  have  not  applied  this 
action  to  the  system  of  justice  prevail- 
ing in  our  Nation,  in  our  effort  to  dampen 
the  ever-increasing  crime  problem. 

Mr.  President,  to  sum  it  up  In  a  few 
tvords.  this  bill  is  designed  to  change  our 
thrust  in  the  way  we  handle  Juveniles 
and  juvenile  delinquents.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize the  difference  between  those  two 
categories.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  resources 
and  the  direction  of  this  bill  will  give 
as  much  or  more  attention  to  preventing 
that  first  juvenile  delinquency  act  so  that 
we  will  not  have  to  spend  as  much  time 
in  the  second  aspect  ot  the  bill,  namely, 
improving  rehabilitation. 

The  committee  has  benefited  tiemen- 
dou.sly.  let  me  say,  from  the  expertise  of 
many  private  groups  and  agencies  that 
have  shown  a  great  deal  of  leadership  In 
this  area.  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  some  of  these  many 
organizations  be  included  at  tWs  time 
I  will  not  try,  by  memory,  to  start  down 
that  list  myself,  becau.se  I  am  apt  to  omit 
.some  people  who  have  helped  us  a  great 
deal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  IMr. 
Meteenbavm).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

List 

Katloual  Cotinell  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency, the  National  Council  of  JuvenUe 
Court  Judges,  the  American  Federation  of 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees. 
Nalion.il  Youth  Alternatives  Project.  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  FamUy  Relations.  American 
Parents  committee.  B'nal  B'nth  Women,  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the  Na- 
tional As^HKTiation  of  State  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Program  Administrators,  National 
Governors'  Conference,  National  League  of 
Cities  and  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and 
the  fnteragency  Collaboration  on  Juvenile 
Justice  which  Includes  the  Boys*  Clubs  of 
America.  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Camp  Plre 
Girls.  Future  Homemakers  of  America,  Oirls' 
Clubs  of  America.  Girl  Scouts  of  the  tT.SJt.. 
National  Board  of  ^TUCAs.  National  Board 
of  I  he  YWCAs  of  the  USA.,  National  Fed- 
eration of  Settlements  &  Neighborhood  Cen- 
ters, National  .Jewish  Welfare  Board  and  Red 
Cross  Youth  Service  Programs. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  these  folks 
are  In  the  field  now.  They  have  been 
working  mightily  to  solve  this  problem, 
but  they,  too,  have  been  hampered  by 
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the  fact  that  the  public  responds  to  seri- 
ous Clime  and  not  to  the  possibilities  of 
prevention. 

One  of  the  major  thrusts  of  this  piece 
c  r  legislation  Is  to  try  to  find  a  way — and 
we  believe  we  have  found  it — to  coordi- 
nate the  private  and  the  public  effort. 
We  should  be  able  to  have  a  more  coor- 
dinated effort,  more  expertise  delivered 
in  the  field  of  prevention  and  rehabili- 
tation, with  better  results  In  the  final 
analysis. 

This  bill  lias  gone  through  several 
drafts.  It  has  been  considered  by  the 
White  House,  HEW,  and  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  was  orig- 
hially  of  the  opinion  that  HEW  would  be 
the  best  vehicle  to  handle  this  particular 
problem.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee felt  otherwise.  In  studying  this  prob- 
lem and  looking  at  our  new  di-af  t,  I  think 
we  have  been  able  to  come  up  with  a  bill 
that  can  handle  this  etfectively,  perhaps 
even  more  so  as  far  as  results  are  con- 
cerned, than  would  have  been  the  case 
if  the  Jurisdiction  had  been  at  HEW. 
I  think  we  have  to  face  up  to  a  rather 
tough  fact.  That  Is,  It  has  traditionally 
been  very  difficult  for  Congress  to  get 
resoiu-ces  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
rehabilitation  and  prevention  through 
the  appropriation  process  for  HEW.  We 
presently  have  a  S75  mllUon  authoriza- 
tion for  HEW  ftmding  in  this  area.  This 
year  we  are  operating  tmder  a  tlO  mil- 
lion appropriation  and  the  Job  is  not 
being  done  as  it  should  be, 

LEAA,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had 
almost  unlimited  success  at  getting  re- 
sources and  programs. 

What  our  bill  is  designed  to  do  Is  to 
take  advantage  of  LEAA's  capacity  to 
get  resources,  to  put  a  new  organizational 
feature  Into  LEAA.  and  to  provide  a  new 
assistant  administrator  at  LEAA  who 
will  have  policy  control  not  only  over  the 
new  programs  created  by  this  bill,  but 
over  the  existing  Juvenile  programs  that 
are  in  LEAA. 

We  are  providing  an  additional  $75 
million  worth  of  authorized  resources 
this  year  and  $150  million  In  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Add  that  to  the  SI 40  mllUon 
which  LEAA  has  said  they  are  spendhig, 
give  total  policy  Jmlsdlctlon  over  all  those 
funds  to  this  new  assistant  administra- 
tor, and  I  think  that  anyone  who  has 
followed  this  whole  juvenile  delinquency 
area  will  see  that  this  will  be  a  signifi- 
cant Improvement. 

We  have  given  the  assistant  adminis- 
trator rather  unique  authority.  We  have 
provided  that  the  President  appoint  the 
assistant  administrator  and  this  body 
.should  provide  advice  and  consent  so 
that  we  give  to  that  assistant  adminis- 
trator different  standhig  than  any  other 
assistant  administrator  in  LEAA.  That 
should  be  a  declaration  of  national  pol- 
icy, that  we  are  through  fooling  around 
in  our  efforts  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  young  people  in  this  country. 

As  the  law  exists  now.  you  can  go  to 
dozens  of  different  agencies  in  this  city 
which  provide  services  for  young  people 
in  more  than  100  different  progiams.  We 
want  one  person  to  coordinate  It.  By  es- 
tablishing this  new  organization  within 
LEAA,  and  by  giving  this  advise  and  con- 


sent status,  we  think  we  will  have  em- 
phasized this  national  goal  as  it  has  not 
tieen  emphasized  Ijefore.  We  set  out  new 
programs  of  block  grants  to  go  back  to 
the  States  for  new  techniques  to  prevent 
delinquency,  to  divert  offenders,  and  to 
proviiie  alternatives  to  incarceration. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  Important 
role  that  private  agencies  are  going  to 
play  in  establishing  alternatives  to  the 
present  system  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  Juveniles.  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  a  lot  more  effective  program  by 
giving  these  private  agencies  the  kind 
of  resources  they  need  to  expand  the 
very  worthwhile  services  they  are  already 
providing. 

In  this  bill  we  were  able  to  guarantee 
not  only  an  adequate  voice  for  public 
and  private  agencies  with  expertise  In 
delinquency  prevention  and  working  with 
juveniles  in  poUcy  determination  in  the 
LEAA  Administration  in  Washington, 
but  we  were  also  able  to  change  the 
manner  of  composition  of  LEAA's  exist- 
ing State  planning  agencies  to  require 
input  from  these  same  groups. 

Also  these  groups  will  be  represented 
on  the  regional  boards  where  LEAA  prt>- 
grams  are  planned.  We  will  also  have  the 
State  adtisory  group  to  provide  still  an- 
other vehicle  for  consulting  with  these 
professionals  who  have  significant  exper- 
tise. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  done  Is 
to  say.  "All  right,  if  we  are  going  to  put 
juvenile  Justice  in  LEAA,  we  are  going  to 
insist  that  the  State  planning  agencies 
have  somebody  on  the  board  who  is 
knowledgeable  about  prevention,  some- 
body on  that  board  who  is  knowledge- 
able about  rehabilitation,  and  also  some- 
body on  that  board  who  represents  the 
private  agencies,  who  have  not  been  rep- 
resented in  the  past,"  and  we  mandate 
these  specifically. 

We  also  provide  for  the  establishment 
o:  an  Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  within 
the  new  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  hi  LEAA.  This 
will  give  us  significant  research  capacity 
and  proper  training  of  the  paraprofes- 
slonals  to  create  these  new  alternatives. 
I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  Congress- 
man Railsback,  our  colleague  in  the 
House  from  Illinois,  has  been  a  very 
strong  leader  In  this  area.  I  am  hopeftil 
that  we  will  like  this  new  approach  be- 
cau.se  it  is  founded  on  the  khid  of  leader- 
ship that  he  has  provided. 

Mr.  President,  also  in  this  bill  we 
guarantee  basic  rights  of  Juveniles  who 
come  within  Federal  Jurisdiction.  We  set 
national  standards  in  the  administering 
of  juvenile  Justice.  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  not  have  two  classes  of  Justice 
and  give  second-class  Justice  to  our  ju- 
veniles. We  ought  to  treat  them  equally, 
or  we  ought  to  treat  them  better. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  establish- 
ing a  national  standard  for  due  process 
in  the  system  of  Juvenile  Justice. 

I  believe  LEAA  can  do  this  Job.  We 
have  had  significant  successes  in  LEAA, 
in  the  Youth  Service  Bureaus  in  my 
State  and  elsewhere.  Our  subcommittee 
intends  to  continue  monitoring  this  pro- 
gram to  see  that  it  goes  the  way  we 
want  it  to  go.  We  have  had  too  many 
double  shuffles  as  far  as  our  efforts  to 


see  that  programs  passed  by  this  body  to 
deal  with  Juveniles  are  being  adminis- 
tered properly.  This  is  a  national  com- 
mitment to  do  a  better  job,  and  our  sub- 
committee intends  to  see  that  it  is 
carried  out  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska; but  oefore  doing  so,  I  want  to 
state  once  again,  pubUcly.  the  gratitude 
that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  for  the  cooperation  and  concern  that 
have  been  expressed  by  this  distinguished 
Member  of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Hrcska)  .  He 
has  helped  immeasurably.  We  have  had 
differences  of  opinion:  but.  in  the  spirit 
of  compromise,  and  always  with  the  de- 
sire to  see  that  the  young  jxople  were 
the  beneficiaries.  I  think  we  have  come 
up  with  a  proposal  that  Ls  going  to  reach 
the  goal  we  set  out  to  reach  some  3  years 
ago. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  his  gen- 
erous words. 

It  is  easy  to  get  a  great  deal  done  if 
there  is  the  degree  of  cooperation  that 
has  existed  among  the  staffs  as  well  as 
the  Senators  who  are  the  principal  pro- 
posers of  this  substitute  amendment. 
Certainly,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
been  very  exemplary  in  the  development 
of  this  legislation. 

It  was  a  week  ago  today  that  the  full 
text  of  the  substitute  amendment  was 
printed  in  the  Record.  At  that  time,  both 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  this  Sen- 
ator engaged  in  a  discussion  of  the  bill. 
an  explanation  of  it,  and  its  rationale. 
I  will  not  cover  that  ground  again,  but 
commend  its  reading  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  others  who  may  be  Interested  in 
the  efforts  we  have  made  in  this  regard. 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  of 
ntal  importance  in  achieving  a  solution 
to  the  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
It  is  clear  from  the  subcommittee  delib- 
erations that  the  control  of  crime  In  tills 
Nation  hinges  to  a  great  extent  upon 
taking  active  and  effective  measuies  to 
prevent  Juvenile  delinquency,  to  mini- 
mize the  involvement  of  youth  in  the 
juvenile  and  criminal  justice  system,  and 
to  reintegi-ate  delinquent  youth  into  the 
community.  The  high  percentage  of  ju- 
veniles arrested  for  all  categories  of 
serious  crime  and  the  comparative  in- 
crease in  juvenile  crime  arrests,  indicate 
the  need  to  dedicate  Federal  assistance 
and  resources  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  in  the  fight  to  control  and 
eliminate  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Lack  of  national  priorities  and  adiuin- 
Lstralive  accoimtabillty  has  hmt  the 
Federal  participation  in  Juvenile  delin- 
quency effort  in  the  past.  We  now  have 
an  opportunity  to  not  only  treat  the  ju- 
venile Justice  s}'stem  as  entity  but  to 
integrate  it  into  the  total  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  effort  mandate 
given  to  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  in  1968.  In  my  view,  this 
is  essential  if  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  help  provide  meaningful  assistance. 
The  need  for  a  unified  approach  to 
tills  problem  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
in  1972.  40  percent  of  the  children  proc- 
essed by  the  formal  juvenile  justice  sys- 
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tern  had  committed  no  criminal  act. 
These  status  offenders  must  be  chan- 
neled into  a  wide  range  of  community 
resources  dealing  in  human  services.  By 
uiMXying  the  sy.stcm.  as  this  legislation 
"ill  do.  these  status  offenders  can  be 
more  effectively  serviced  outside  the  for- 
mal system  by  appropriate  referral.  The 
coordination  required  to  acrompli-sh  this 
.iTed  can  onlj'  be  effected  by  placing  the 
cooi'dinatlon  responsibility  within  a  uni- 
fied juvenile  delinquency  .system. 

Since  1968  LE-^A  has  funded  many 
p  liions  of  dollars  in  delinquency  preven- 
tion and  Juvenile  .justice  progiams.  Forty 
o(  LEAA's  55  State  planning  agencies 
v^re.  by  the  end  of  1970.  also  admin- 
istering the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  program  for  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  In  1971.  ame  dments  to  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  gave  LEAA  a  stronger  mandate  to 
give  attention  to  juvenile  delinquency 
programs  by  Including  reduction  of  ju- 
venile delinquency  as  part  of  the  defini- 
tion of  law  enforcement  activity  and 
by  authorizing  community-based  delln- 
,  quency  prevention  and  correctional  pro- 

I  grams.  By  1972.  $140  million  of  LEAA 

•  funds  for  that  fiscal  year  hac,  been  al- 

located for  juvenile   delinquency   pro- 
grams. 

The  1973  amendments  to  the  Onmlbus 
Clime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  fo- 
cused even  more  heavily  on  juvenile 
delinquency,  requlrir.g  State  plans  to 
include  a  comprehensive  juvenile  justice 
program  In  order  to  be  approved  by 
LEAA.  New  initiatives  have  bijen  under- 
taken by  LEAA,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  juvenile  justice  divisions  in  its 
Office  of  National  Priority  Programs  and 
National  Institute  of  Low  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  juvenile  delinquency  Initiative 
as  a  major  new  thrust  of  LEAA  in  fiscal 
years  1974.  1975.  and  197C. 

LEAA  already  has  the  program  ele- 
ments necessary  to  implement  a  compre- 
hensive juvenile  delinquency  program. 
The  block  grant  meclianism  and  the  net- 
work of  State  planning  agencies  n-ill 
operate  to  fully  analyze  juvenile  delin- 
quency needs  and  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  juvenile  delinquency 
prevention  and  control.  Implementation 
of  this  bill  can  be  done  quicklv  and  ef- 
fecUvely  by  u.slng  these  e.vlstin;  mech- 
.nnisms,  assisted  as  they  will  be  by  the 
provisions  of  the  substitute  amendment. 
Specific  attention  is  given  in  this  amend- 
ment to  the  matter  of  developing  State 
plans  within  the  revenue-sharing  block 
grant  system  embodied  In  LEAA. 

There  may  be  a  few  technical  amend- 
ments offered  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. I  hope  they  will  be  nominal  in 
content.  This  bill  has  received  very 
thorough  canvassing  and  reconciliation 
among  the  several  points  of  view  ex- 
pected by  committee  members  as  S.  821 
was  being  processed.  Therefore.  I  be- 
lieve the  substitute  amendment  should 
be  adopted,  to  the  extent  possible  in  Its 
present  form. 

It  should  be  noted.  Mr.  President,  that 
any  other  Federal  agency  would  have  to 
build  from  a  new  base,  leading  to  lengthy 
and  wasteful  process  which  would  bring 
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delay  and  fragmentation  to  the  Federal 
juvenile  delinquency  effort.  LEAA  Is 
equipped  to  immediately  make  the  ef- 
forts needed  to  prevent  juvenile  crime, 
to  divert  the  juvenile  offenders  from  the 
justice  system  to  .social  service  and  hu- 
man resoiu-ces.  and  to  deal  with  the  seri- 
ous juvenile  offender. 

While  LEAA  has  made  substantial 
progress  within  the  limits  of  its  current 
?.uilioiity,  it  can  be  fully  e.xpected  that 
•.tie  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquencv 
Pievcntion  Act  of  1974  will  give  LEAA  a 
wider  range  of  alternatives  in  satisfying 
the  need  of  Federal  assistance  to  help 
solve  this  serious  problem. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  ad- 
dresses one  of  the  most  pressing  national 
pioblems  of  today— juvenile  crime  In 
my  view,  the  Federal  Government  must 
make  a  substantial  effort  to  help  pre- 
vent and  control  juvenile  delinquency 
and  to  offer  treatment  alternatives  to 
the  traditional  juvenile  justice  system 
To  date.  Federal  leadership  and  co- 
ordmation  have  been  lacking  with  vari- 
ous Federal  delinquency  programs  spread 
among  many  agencies.  The  result  has 
been  overlapping  and  duplication.  Vlew- 
mg  Uie  juvenile  justice  system  as  an 
entity,  the  appropriate  Federal  role  must 
be  to  provide  a  comprehensive  and  co- 
oidmated  aijproach  to  solving  this  sei-ious 
problem. 

This  effort  requires,  and  the  amended 
bill  provides,  the  Federal  leadership  and 
resource  coordination  necessaiy  to  de- 
velop and  implement  State  and  local 
programs  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  juvenile  delinquency.  This  prob- 
lem must  be  attacked  on  the  State  and 
local  level  since  juvenUe  delinquencv  is 
essentially  a  State  and  local  problem. 
The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals 
after  an  exliaustlve  study  of  the  problem 
of  Clime  in  America  and  of  the  solution 
to  the  crune  problem,  stated  that  the 
first  priority  in  reducing  crime  was 
preventing  and  controlling  juvenile  de- 
linquency. In  lis  report  "A  National 
Strategy  To  Reduce  Crime,"  the  Com- 
mission stated : 

Ttie  highest  ntwntlon  must  be  given  to 
prei  tining  Juvenile  delUiquency.  to  nUulmlz- 
liig  the  Involvement  of  voung  olTenders  In 
the  juvemle  and  criminal  justice  system  and 
to  relnleeratlng  delluqiieut  arm  voung  of- 
fenilcr-5  luio  the  commiinltv. 
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The  reasons  the  Commission  reached 
this  position  are  readily  apparent  when 
one  realizes  that  the  airests  of  juveniles 
under  18  for  violent  cilnies  such  as 
murder,  rape,  and  robbery  as  reported 
by  the  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  have 
increased  216  percent  from  1980  to  the 
present.  During  the  same  period.  Juvenile 
arrests  for  property  crime,  such  as  bur- 
glar}- and  auto  theft,  have  Increased  91 
percent.  Juveniles  under  18  are  respon- 
sible for  51  percent  of  the  total  arrests 
for  property  crime,  23  percent  for  vio- 
lent crimes,  and  45  percent  for  all  serious 
crimes. 

Juvenile  crime  takes  an  enormous  toll 
each  year.  In  1970,  It  was  estimated  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  In  hearings  on  the  Juvenile 


Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
Amendment  of  1971  that  the  material 
cost  was  in  excess  of  $4  billion.  Even  more 
costly  was  the  immeasurable  losses  in 
human  terms  to  both  the  victims  of  ju- 
venile crime  and  to  the  juveniles  them- 
selves. The  total  of  juvenile  arrests  in- 
creased almost  seven  times  faster  than 
the  total  of  adult  arrests  and  juvenile 
arrests  for  violent  crimes  increased  al- 
most three  times  taster  than  that  for 
adult  arrests.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  policemen.  Judges,  and  the  probation, 
parole,  and  conections  officers  who  deal 
with  Juveniles  are  e.xtremely  dedicated. 
Too  often,  however,  their  efforts  are 
hampered  and  negated  by  outmoded  pro- 
cedures, a  lack  of  fmids  and  Inadequate 
facilities  for  caring  for  youtliful  offend- 
ers. Such  deficiencies  .seriously  weaken 
rehabilitation  efforts. 

In  addition,  in  many  instances,  the 
criminal  ju.stice  system  is  viewed  as  a 
catchall  for  those  children  too  difficult  to 
be  dealt  with  by  normal  community  fa- 
culties. Nearly  40  percent— one-half  mil- 
lion per  year— of  the  juveniles  incarcer- 
ated today  in  institutions,  jails,  and  de- 
tention lacihties  have  committed  acts 
which  are  not  classified  as  crimes  when 
committed  by  adults.  This  figure  Is  stag- 
gering when  viewed  with  recognition  of 
the  detrimental  effects  that  incarcera- 
tion has  been  shown  to  produce  with  first 
offendei-s  and  juveniles.  These  children 
nnd  youth  should  be  channeled  to  those 
social  service  agencies  which  are  more 
competent  to  deal  with  the  substantive 
human  and  social  issues  involved  in  these 
areas. 

Since  the  traditional  juvenile  proce- 
dures and  criminal  Justice  system  are  in- 
effective and  inappropriate  in  many  in- 
stances, there  is  a  strong  need  to  provide 
a  viable  diversion  mechanism  for  dealing 
with  the.se  youtlis  Alternative  programs 
utiUzing  resources  other  than  the  police, 
courts,  and  corrections  can  provide  nec- 
essaiy  rehabilitation  without  the  harm- 
ful stigma tization  that  sometimes  accom- 
panies contact  with  the  criminal  juvenile 
Justice  .system.  Efforts  must  be  directed 
at  preventing  delinquency  but  there  is  an 
equal  need  to  deliver  services  and  atten- 
tion m  such  a  way  and  at  such  a  time 
as  to  prevent  the  development  of  crimi- 
nal careers.  While  involvement  with  the 
juvenile  Justice  system  is  to  be  mini- 
mized. Its  sanctions  are  necessary  for  the 
control  of  some  juveniles.  The  quality  of 
this  system  must  be  Improved  so  that  the 
youthful  offender  is  helped  to  become  a 
respomslble.  law  abiding  citizen. 

BLOCK   CHANTS 

Under  tlie  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as  amended, 
annual  block  grants  are  made  to  each  of 
the  States  for  planning  and  for  imple- 
menting action  programs  to  improve  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice.  Allo- 
cation of  these  lump  sum  funds  is  based 
on  population.  A  condition  precedent  to 
the  award  of  the  block  grant  Is  approval 
by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration of  a  comprehensive  state- 
wide plan  submitted  by  the  State. 

Each  State  planning  agency  deter- 
mines needs  and  priorities  throughout 
the  entire  State.  It  then  develops  and 
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correlates  programs  to  improve  and 
strengthen  law  enforcement  for  the  State 
and  units  of  local  government.  The 
compehensive  statewide  plan  is  then  sub- 
mitted to  LEAA  for  approval. 

Congress  in  the  1971  and  1973  amend- 
ments to  the  Omnibus  Cilme  Control 
und  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amend- 
ed, required  LEAA  to  place  an  even 
greater  emphasis  on  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy. The  amendments  made  a  number  of 
charges  relative  to  juvenile  delinquency. 
The  1971  amendments  made  express  pro- 
vision for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
juvenile  delhiquency.  This  led  to  an  in- 
creased LEAA  emphasis  on  juvenile  de- 
linquency with  the  i-esult  that  In  fiscal 
year  1972  almost  $140  million  had  been 
allocated  for  juveirile  delinquency  pro- 
grams and  In  fiscal  year  1973  almost 
$100  million  was  actually  expended  on 
juvenile  delinquency  programs.  The 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1973  made  reduc- 
tion and  prevention  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency a  puiTJOse  of  the  act  and  required 
for  the  fli'st  time  tliat  each  State  plan, 
to  qualify  as  comprehensive,  must  In- 
clude a  comprehensive  program,  whether 
or  not  funded  by  the  act,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  juvenile  justice. 

Willie  LEAA  has  gone  a  long  way  with- 
in the  limits  of  its  authority,  incorpora- 
tion of  part  F  in  the  LEAA  mandate 
will.  In  my  opinion,  provide  the  infusion 
of  greater  resomces  needed  to  supple- 
ment its  current  efforts  and  further  as- 
-sure  a  comprehensive  Juvenile  delinquen- 
cy program.  Since  many  of  the  program 
areas  provided  for  in  tliis  bill  are  cur- 
rently funded  by  LEAA  and  States  un- 
der the  block  grant  progi'am.  a  separate 
sjstem  would  simply  confoimd  the  plan- 
ning and  funding  efforts  of  both  agen- 
cies. Separate  efforts  would  lead  to  frag- 
mentation and  tliere  could  be  duplica- 
tion of  certain  programs  and  omissions 
of  others.  The  block  grant  system  of 
funding  has  proven  to  be  extremely  suc- 
cessful in  assisting  law  enfoi-cement  and 
criminal  Justice  systems  on  the  State  and 
local  level  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding needed  Federal  direction,  coordi- 
nation and  control  of  a  diversion  and 
multlfaceted  system.  The  comprehen- 
sive juvenile  delinquency  program  fits 
natm'ally  into  the  framework  of  this  sys- 
tem. 

Indeed,  it  is  evident  tiiat  more  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  juvenile  delin- 
quency area  through  the  vehicle  of  block 
gi'ant  fmiding  than  under  any  other  sys- 
tem of  Federal  assistance  utilized  sliice 
the  inception  of  Federal  juvenile  delin- 
quency programing.  This  is  the  oppor- 
tune time  to  merge  juvenile  delinquency 
programing  into  the  broad  conceptual 
framework  of  the  block  grant  concept. 
Just  as  part  E.  added  by  the  1973  amend- 
ments to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
aiid  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as  amend- 
ed, gave  special  attention  to  the  correc- 
lionsl  area,  including  juvenile  correc- 
i  ions,  part  F  will  logically  supplement  ef- 
forts In  the  delinquency  area.  It  would 
be  miwlse  to  create  another  categorical 
grant  progi-am  with  numerous  new 
structures  and  strings  just  at  the  time 
that  the  block  grant  program  has  dem- 
onstrated result.s.  Incorporation  of  the 
part  F  program   into  the  block  grant 


framework  will  promote  greater  coordi- 
nation, and  the  Integration  of  programs 
30  vital  in  the  effoit  against  Juvenile 
delinquency.  Indeed.  S.  821  anticipates 
that  the  pai-t  F  plan  requirement  can  be 
incoiporated  into  the  comprehensive 
plans  submitted  by  tlie  States  under 
parts  B  and  C  of  the  safe  streets  pro- 
gram. 

COMMrrMEUT 

As  noted,  LE.4A  has  the  administrative 
su-ucture  and  block  giant  approach 
necessaiT  to  minimize  duplication  and 
time  lag.  Perhaps  the  most  compelling 
reason,  however,  that  LEAA  should  ad- 
minister the  program  Is  the  dedicated 
commitment  to  juvenile  delinquency  pre- 
vention and  control  that  it  has  made 
over  the  past  five  years.  An  objective 
comparison  between  LEAA  and  HEW, 
the  otlier  agency  with  concurrent  pri- 
mary responsibility  in  this  area,  clearly 
demonstrates  that  LEAA  is  the  best 
oyency  to  do  the  job. 

LEAA  was  initially  given  a  veiy  lim- 
ited lolc  In  juvenile  delinquency  preven- 
tion and  control.  However,  LEAA  has 
initiated  and  expanded  its  own  programs 
to  Inchide  a  multitude  of  programs  in  the 
juvenile  justice  ai-ea. 

The  term  juvenile  delinquency  was 
never  mentioned  In  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  be- 
cause HEW  was  given  primno'  respon- 
sibility in  tliis  area  under  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1968.  However,  LEAA  had  a  strong  in- 
terest in  this  area  and  by  tlie  end  of 
1970.  over  40  of  the  State  planning  agen- 
cies created  to  administer  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram were  also  administering  the  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Pi'evention  and 
Control  Act  progi-am. 

Amendments  to  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Stieets  Act  enacted  in 
1971  expressed  congressional  intent  that 
LEA.\  focus  even  gi*eater  attention  on 
the  juvenile  delinquency  program.  A  new 
definition  of  law  enforcement  was  for- 
mulated specifically  incorporating  "pro- 
grams relating  to  the  prevention,  control 
or  reduction  of  juvenile  delinquency." 
Grants  were  authoilzed  by  the  amend- 
ments for  community-based  delinquency 
prevention  and  I'ehabilltation  centers  for 
the  guidance  and  supervision  of  potential 
repeat  youthful  offenders.  FurtheiTOore. 
Congress  added  the  new  part  E  coirec- 
tions  program  which  required  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receipt  of  funds  an  application 
which  demonstrates  a  satlsfactoiy  em- 
phasis on  programs  for  delinquents  and 
>outhful  offenders. 

Congiess  In  the  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1973.  realizing  the  potential  of  LEAA  in 
this  area,  i-equircd  LEAA  to  place  an 
even  greater  emphasis  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency. The  Omnibus  Cilnie  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  was  amended  to 
Include  the  reduction  and  prei-entlon  of 
juvenile  delinquency  as  a  pm-pose  of  the 
act.  Additionally,  the  act  was  amended 
to  require  that  the  State's  comprehen- 
sive plan  address  the  improvement  of 
juvenile  justice  as  a  condition  for  ap- 
proval as  a  comprehensive  plan. 

These  congressional  mandates  have 
pi-ompted  LEAA  to  take  a  nmnber  of  new 
initiatives.  Juvenile  justice  and  delin- 
quency prevention  Is  one  of  LE.'.A's  four 


national  priority  proerams.  A  Juvenile 
Justice  Division  has  been  established  in 
LEAA's  Oflice  of  National  Priority  Pro- 
giams and  a  Juvenile  Justice  Section  has 
been  established  In  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice,  the  research  arm  of  LEAA,  It  is 
important  to  note  that  S.  821,  as 
amended,  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Institute  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice within  the  newly  created  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Of- 
fice. Locating  this  body  here  will  expand 
the  level  and  nature  of  delinquency  re- 
seait^h  already  conducted  by  LEAA  and 
will  increase  the  focus  on  the  prevent-on 
of  delinquency. 

The  same  commitment  toward  pre- 
\enting  and  controlling  delinquency  is 
lacking  in  HEW.  The  accomplishments 
oi  flEW  in  this  field  have  been  disop- 
point!ns  at  best.  It  has  proceeded  in  an 
jiieRective  and  half-heaited  manner  and 
o'lly  recently,  .since  the  prospect  of  LEAA 
administration  of  the  juvenile  delin- 
quency program,  has  HEW  begun  >o  .shnv, 
any  interest  at  aU. 

In  1968.  the  Cong)-ess  assigned  HEW 
ihe  responsibility  for  national  leadership 
in  developing  new  approaches  to  solving 
the  problems  of  delinquency  nnd  author- 
i,-ed  a  fmiding  level  for  1968  to  1971  of 
S150  million.  HEW  i-equested  only  49  2 
million  and  expended  just  half  of  that 
amount.  The  1971  amendment  extended 
llie  program  for  an  additional  year  and 
authorized  S75  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  in  June  of  1972.  Only  $10  miUion 
for  that  fiscal  year  was  i-equested.  In 
1972  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pi-e>en- 
tion  and  Control  Act  was  extended  for 
2  vcniT.  under  the  name  "Juvenile  Delin- 
quency P/evention  Act."  This  act  limited, 
at  HEWs  request,  the  scoiie  of  HEW  s 
activities  to  include  only  pi'evention  pro- 
grams outside  the  traditional  juvenile 
justice  system.  LEAA's  history,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  one  of  increased  emphasis 
on  juvenile  delinquency  programs.  LEAA 
has  spent  over  $300  million  for  Juvenile 
delinquency  programs  in  its  fli'st  5  year.s. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1972,  LEAA 
awarded  nearly  $140  million  on  a  wide 
ranging  juvenile  delinquency  program. 
Tlie  breakdown  of  this  expenditui'e  is  as 
follows:  $21  million  or  15  percent  was 
for  prevention:  nearly  $16  million  or  12 
percent  was  for  'diversion:  almost  $41 
million  or  30  percent  went  for  rehabilita- 
tion :  $33  mUlion  or  24  percent  was  spent 
to  upgrade  resources;  $17  million  or  13 
percent  went  for  drug  abuse  progi'am.s: 
and  6  percent  financed  the  comprehen- 
sive juvenile  delinquency  component  of 
the  high  impact  anticrime  program.  In 
fiscal  year  1973.  the  amount  of  funds 
for  juvenile  delinquency  pi-evention  pro- 
gi-ams  nlone  has  increased  to  $34  mil- 
lion. 

Both  the  Nailoual  Governor's  Confei- 
ence  and  the  National  Conference  of 
Slate  Planning  Agency  Dlrectoi':,  have 
endorsed  putting  the  Juvenile  delin- 
quency progiam  In  LEAA.  The  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislators,  public 
safety  task  force,  has  recommended  a 
similar  resolution  for  August  action  by 
the  full  body. 

It  Is  miquesUouable  that  LEAA  has  tlie 
r:'p'.ibiUty,  capecity  and  the  desire  to 
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do  the  job.  To  fall  to  give  LEAA  a  com- 
I  irehen^ive  mandate  as  proposed  by  this 
':£:  illation  would  seriously  weaken  the 
r  lipial  juvenile  delinquency  prevention 
ncl  control  effort. 

'^^A  POSSrXSCS  TH£  AOMINISTRATIVS  UlXIfA- 
.\;'SPt  NECE3S&KY  FOR  ETIXCTIVE  AND  ZTTl- 
MtNT  OPEBATION  OF  THE  JCVES'ILE  DEMN- 
wrtNCT   PROGRAM 

The  substitute  amendment,  makes 
"rovislon  for  the  appropilation  of  $225 
mililon  under  part  F  of  the  Omnibus 
i-'rime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  over 
a  2-ycar  period.  This  provides  a  sufficient 
time  frame  to  develop  and  implement 
delinquency  prevention,  diveision.  and 
treatment  programs  ond  provide  for 
the  nece-isary  planning,  research,  train- 
ing, and  evaluation.  Tlie  program  will 
test  LEAA's  ability  to  implement  a  highly 
coordinated  effort  among  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  units  of  government. 

The  Federal  Government  must  pro- 
\\Ae  the  needed  financial  assistance  and 
resources  for  tlae  endeavor.  Since  the  de- 
linquency problem  Ls  essentially  a  State 
and  local  problem,  the  State  will  serve 
as  the  focal  point  for  juvenile  Justice 
plaimlng  and  program  implementation 
at  the  State  and  local  level. 

Many  considerations  mal:e  LEAA  the 
tiatural  choice  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram. LEAA  already  possesses  the  expe- 
rience, tlie  relevance  and  the  organiza- 
tional structiure  at  the  State  and  local 
level  to  take  maxlmimi  advantage  of 
the  Increased  Federal  commitment. 
LEAA  has  emerged  as  the  lead  agency 
in  Federal  juvenile  delinquency  preven- 
tion and  control  programs  and  has  botli 
the  legislation  mandate  and  program  ele- 
ments required  to  administer  S.  821.  a.'i 
amended. 

Curiently  LEAA  has  In  operation  53 
State  planning  agencies  which  plan,  co- 
ordinate, and  implement  various  pro- 
grams of  LEAA.  The.se  State  agencies  al- 
ready have  developed  forms,  regulations, 
grant  fimdlng  mechanism.^,  guidelines, 
and  other  procedures  necessary  for  elB- 
rieut  operation  of  the  Juvenile  delin- 
quency program.  All  of  these  State  assn- 
cies  are  in  fact  already  involved  in  Ju- 
venile delinquency  program';  They  have 
undertaken  comprehensive  crime  and 
delinquency  oriented  analysis  to  develop 
a  coordinated  approach  to  preventing 
and  reducing  crime  and  delinquency. 
Under  LE.AA  guidelines  every  State  plan- 
ning agency  Is  required  to  complete  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  problems  of 
crime  and  delinquency  in  the  State  and 
establish  detailed  goals,  standards,  and 
priorities  for  reducing  crime  and  delin- 
quency within  the  State  by  1976. 

The  same  agencies  have,  since  their 
creation  in  1968.  planned,  developed  and 
funded  a  large  number  of  diver.se  juve- 
nile delinquency  prosram.'i.  Admhilstra- 
lively.  these  State  agencies  are  Ideally 
suited  to  a.ssiune  further  responsibilities 
m  the  juvenile  delinquency  field. 

The  LEAA  program  presently  involves 
seieral  thousand  people  In  a  coordinated 
effort  at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
levels.  With  a  mlnlmiun  of  modification, 
the  existing  structure,  with  its  qualified 
and  competent  personnel,  can  go  Into 
operation  Immediately  to  implement  this 
legislation.    For   example.    LEAA's    re- 


search arm,  the  National  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice, 
has  already  established  a  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Division  which  prorides  many 
of  the  functions  required  in  sections  491 
to  493  of  this  bill.  These  functions  can 
be  smoothly  transferred  to  the  National 
Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  all  of  the  functions  required 
can  be  provided  within  2  months  of 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  by  inten- 
sifyins  present  recruitment  and  program 
efforts.  To  establLih  the  national  Insti- 
tute in  another  agency  would  involte 
mucli  time  and  wasteful  duplication  of 
effort. 

In  short,  to  provide  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
(rram  in  an  agency  other  than  LEAA 
would  waste  the  available  resources  of  a 
viable  Federal  agency  and  55  State  plan- 
ning organizations.  Delays,  administra- 
tive foulups.  and  additional  time  for  the 
development  of  organizational  processes 
and  procedures  must  be  anticipated  if 
another  agency  has  to  undergo  the  learn- 
ing proceijs  that  LEAA  experienced  in 
its  first  years  of  operation  before  It  de- 
veloped an  effective  and  efficient  pro- 
pram.  I  believe  LEAA  has  proven  itself 
in  tills  regard.  We  cannot  afford  to  waste 
resouiccs  or  sacrifice  demonstrated  effi- 
ciency and  coordination  to  the  Juvenile 
delinquency  field  by  falling  to  utilize  the 
existing  administrative  structure. 

.^NALVSIS  or  K-VLHOTD  BH.!,.  S.  821.  AS  PBO.t'OSED 
aV    MB.   DAVH   AND   MR.    IIRU&KA 

The  substitute  amendment  to  S.  821. 
No.  1578,  is  designed  to  make  certain 
teclinlcal  changes  to  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  sutistltute  I  successfully 
offered  to  S.  821  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  major  thrusts  of  the  changes  in 
tiie  amendment  are  to  make  the  sections 
amending  the  Omnibus  Crime  Ontrol 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as  amended, 
fit  more  smoothly  into  the  existing  sec- 
tions of  that  act,  to  claiify  the  adminis- 
trative sti-ucime  created  by  the  bill,  and 
to  revise  the  appropriation  authorization 
Iirovided  in  S.  821.  as  originally  reported 
by  the  Judiciars'  Committee. 

Tills  amendment  differs  from  the  bill 
reported  out  of  committee  In  the  follow- 
U!g  respects; 

The  amendment : 

First,  provides  that  the  representation 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
agencies  in  the  State  planning  agency 
shall  include  agencies  directly  related  to 
the  prevention  and  control  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  shall  include  represent- 
atives of  citizens,  professional,  and  com- 
munity organizatioiui  including  organi- 
sations directly  related  to  delinquency 
prevention — section  203(a> ; 

Second,  provides  tliat  there  sliall  be 
at  the  head  of  the  OfBcc  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  an 
Assistant  Administrator,  rather  than  a 
director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  Instead  of  appointment 
by  the  Administrator  of  LEAA — section 
471: 

Third,  provides  for  the  establUhment 
of  a  National  Institute  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice within  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 


linquency Prevention  Office  as  opposed 
to  placement  in  the  National  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice—section 490(a) ;  and 

Fourth,  establishes  at  section  483(5)  (b) 
an  upper  limit  of  60  percent  for  the 
availability  of  funds  appropriated  under 
this  part  for  special  emphasis  preven- 
tion and  treatment  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, it  Is  provided  that  at  least  20  per- 
cent of  the  funds  available  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  available  to  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  organizations,  and 
institutions  who  have  had  experience  In 
dealing  with  youth. 

Those  provisions  in  the  amendment 
which  are  sunilar  to  those  contained  in 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  are 
offered  for  the  same  purposes  and  in- 
tent as  stated  in  the  Senate  Report.  No. 
93-1011.  This  report  should  be  referenced 
to  .show  the  intent  of  the  committee  with 
respect  to  those  areas  which  are  substan- 
tiallj-  the  same,  as  well  as  to  show  the 
overall  Intent  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  developing  Juvenile  delin- 
quency legislation. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  for  the  rec- 
ord the  major  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ed bill,  hIghUghting  the  significant 
changes  proposed  to  be  made  to  the  com- 
mittee bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate. 

TITLE  I 

Title  I.  sections  101  and  103,  states  the 
findings  and  declaration  of  purpose  of 
the  legislation  and  defines  certain  terms. 
Section  101  amends  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  Incorpo- 
rating therein  two  new  findings  related  to 
juvenile  deilnqunecy  into  title  I  of  that 
Act.  and  in  addition  Incorporates  four 
new  purposes  related  to  Juvenile  delin- 
quency into  the  purposes  enumerated  in 
title  I  of  that  act. 

Section  103  amends  section  601  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  as  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  that  <iection  definitions  of  the 
term  "community-based"  facility,  pro- 
gram or  service,  "Federal  juvenile  delin- 
quency program,"  and  "Juvenile  delin- 
quency program." 

TTTLE  XT 

Title  II  makes  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Juvenile  Delinquency  Act,  tliat  por- 
tion of  the  Criminal  Code— title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code— which  pertains  spe- 
cifically to  juveniles.  Seven  sections  of 
title  18  are  amended  and  five  new  sec- 
tions are  added. 

Section  201  amends  .-eclion  5031  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  redefine 
the  tei-ms  juvenile  and  iuvenile  deUn- 
quency.  A  "juvenile, '  for  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  is  a  person  under  18  vears 
of  age.  or  tor  the  pui-pose  of  proceedings 
and  disposition  for  an  alleged  act  of  ju- 
venile delinquency,  a  person  who  has  not 
obtained  his  21st  birthday.  "Juvenile  de- 
linquency" is  defined  as  the  violation  of 
a  law  of  the  United  States  committed  by 
a  person  prior  to  his  18th  birthday  which 
would  have  been  a  crime  if  committed  by 
an  adult. 

Section  202  amends  section  5032  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
delinquency  proceedings  in  district  courts 
and  transfer  for  criminal  prosecution.  A 
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juvenile  alleged  to  have  committed  an  act  bar  of  double  jeopardy.  Is  removed  by 

of  juvenile  delinquency  may  not  be  pro-  this  substitute  amendment  in  order  to 

teeded  against  in  a  U.S.  court  unless  the  allow  reinstatement  of  a  dismissed  Infor- 

Aiiomey    General,    after   investigation,  mation  in  extraordinary  circumstances 

i  Eitifies  that  no  State  court  has  or  wanu  and  to  bring  this  section  Into  harmony 

tirisdictlon.  or  that  the  State  does  not  with  similar  provisions  of  the  Speedy 


adve  adequate  programs  and  services 
;ivaUable  for  the  needs  of  juveniles.  A 
uvenile  shall  not  be  proceeded  against  as 
.■t\  adult  In  a  U.S.  court  unless  he  has  so 
requested  in  writing  on  advice  of  counsel, 
or  unless  a  motion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
er.U  to  transfer  is  granted  in  the  case  01" 
a  juvenile  over  16.  The  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  must  find  that  such  transfer 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  justice  to 
grant  the  motion.  Evidentiary  factors  to 
be  considered  and  procedural  safeguards 
are  specifically  set  forth. 

Section  203  amends  section  5033  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  require  that  an 
anested  juvenile  be  immediately  advised 
of  his  legal  rights,  that  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  juvenile's  parents, 
guardian,  or  custodian  be  advised  of  the 
juvenile's  custody  and  natme  of  the 
alleged  offense,  and  that  the  juvenile  be 
brought  before  a  magistrate  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time. 

Section  204  amends  section  5034  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  specify  the 
duties  of  a  magistrate  in  a  case  Involving 
a  Juvenile.  The  juvenile  must  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel  before  the  magistrate 
can  proceed  with  critical  stages  of  the 
proceedings.  The  magistrate  may  appoint 
a  guardian  ad  litem  if  necessary.  The 
juvenile  is  to  be  released  to  a  responsible 
party  unless  the  magistrate  detennines. 
after  a  hearing,  that  detention  of  the 
juvenile  is  required  to  secure  his  presence 
or  to  hisure  his  safety  or  that  of  others. 
Section  205  amends  section  5035  of  ti- 
tle 18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  a  Juvenile  alleged  to  be  delinquent 
may  be  detained  only  in  a  juvenile  fa- 
cility or  other  suitable  place,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  Attorney  General.  Foster 
homes  and  community-based  faculties 
are  favored.  Juveniles  may  not  be  de- 
tained or  confined  where  regular  contact 
with  adult  persons  convicted  of  crime  or 
awaiting  trial  on  criminal  charges  are 
confined.  Insofar  as  possible  alleged  de- 
linquents may  not  be  detained  with  ad- 
judicated delinquents. 

Section  206  amends  section  5036  of 
title  18.  United  Slates  Code,  to  requhe 
dismissal  of  an  information  brought 
against  a  juvenile  if  he  is  not  brought  to 
trial  within  30  days  of  detention,  urUess 
the  Attorney  General  shows  that  addi- 
tional delay  was  caused  by  the  Juvenile 
or  his  counsel,  or  consented  to  by  the 
Iuvenile  and  his  counsel,  or  would  be  in 
the  Interest  of  ju^lce  in  the  particular 
case.  Delays  caused  solely  by  court  cal- 
endar congestion  are  not  In  the  Interest 
of  justice.  Only  In  extraordinaiy  clrcum- 
Ktances  may  an  information  dlsmis.sed 
for  such  delay  be  reinstated. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  provision 
amends  the  committee  bill  which  re- 
quired dismissal  with  prejudice  unless 
the  Attorney  General  showed  that  ad- 
ditional delay  beyond  30  days  from  the 
date  of  ai-rest  was  unavoidable,  caused 
by  the  juvenile  or  his  counsel,  or  con- 
sented to  by  the  Juvenile  and  his  coun- 
sel. Dismissal  with  prejudice,  raising  the 


Trial  Act  of  1974.  S.  754.  as  enacted  bv 
the  Senate  on  July  23. 1974. 

Section  207  amends  section  5037  of 
title  IB.  United  State.?  Code,  to  provide 
for  a  separate  dispositional  hearing 
within  20  days  after  a  juvenile  had 
been  adjudicated  delinquent.  The  adju- 
diciition  of  delinquency  or  the  dispo-ni- 
tlonal  hearing  may  be  suspended  by  the 
romt  on  such  conditions  as  it  deems 
proper.  If  further  Information  is  needed, 
the  alleged  or  adjudicated  delinquent 
may  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
-Ittorney  General  for  observation  and 
study,  preferably  to  be  conducted  on  an 
outpatient  basis.  Inpatient  obsei-vation 
and  study  may  be  conducted  where  nec- 
essary to  obtain  the  desired  Information 
but  for  an  alleged  deUnquent  consent 
of  the  juvenile  and  his  attorney  is  re- 
quired. Probation,  commitment,  or  com- 
mitment {or  study  and  observation  shall 
not  extend  beyond  the  Juvenile's  21st 
birthday,  or  the  maximum  term  which 
could  have  been  imposed  on  an  adult. 
Waichever  is  sooner,  or  a  period  not  to 
exceed  the  lesser  of  2  years  or  the 
maximum  term  which  could  have  been 
imposed  on  an  adult  convicted  of  the 
.s:'me  offen.se. 

Section  208  adds  a  new  section  S038  to 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  safeguarding  of  records  from  dis- 
closure throughout  any  Juvenile  delin- 
quency proceeding  and  for  the  sealing  of 
t'iie  entire  file  and  record  of  any  Juvenile 
delinquency  proceeding  on  its  comple- 
tion. Release  of  the  InformaUon  is 
proper  only  to  the  extent  necessaiT  to 
meet  certain  law  enforcement,  criminal 
justice  or  national  secui'it.y  purposes. 
Similar  strict  Umltatlons  are  provided 
for  during  the  course  of  an  adjudication. 
The  section  additionally  contains  a  pro- 
hibition against  photographing  or  fin- 
gerprinting juveniles  not  proceeded 
against  as  an  adult,  unlcv;  the  presiding 
judge  consents  to  writing. 

Section  209  adds  a  new  section  5039  to 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  which  as- 
sure.s  that  no  juvenile  committed  to  the 
Attorney  General  will  be  placed  or  re- 
tained hi  an  adult  jail  or  correctional  in- 
stitution in  which  he  would  have  regular 
contact  with  incarcerated  adults.  Foster 
homes  and  community-ba.sed  facilities 
are  favored.  / 

Section  210  adds  a  new  .".ection  5040  to 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  which  per- 
mits the  Attorney  General  to  contract 
with  public  or  private  agencies  for  the 
observation,  study,  custody,  and  care  of 
Juveniles,  provides  for  the  promulgation 
of  regulations  and  allows  u.se  of  certain 
appropriations. 

Section  211  adds  a  new  section  5041  to 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  which  re- 
quires tliat  the  Board  of  Parole  will  re- 
lease a  committed  juvenile  dehnquent  as 
soon  as  it  is  satisfied  that  he  is  Ukely  to 
remain  at  liberty  without  violating  the 
law  and  when  such  release  would  be  In 
the  Interest  of  Justice. 
Section  212  adds  a  new  section  5042 


to  title  18,  United  State  Code,  which  pro- 
vides for  notice  and  a  hearing  with 
counsel  before  a  juvenile's  parole  or 
probation  is  revoked. 

Section  213  revises  the  table  of  sec- 
tions of  chapter  403  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  reflect  the  changes  made 
by  the  legislation. 

TITLE    UT 

Title  III  further  amends  the  Oinnibu? 
Clime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  to 
provide  representation  of  Juvenile  jus- 
tice experts  in  the  planning  process  and 
to  add  a  new  part  P  dealing  with  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  delinquency  prevention 
!ind  control  to  title  I  of  that  act. 

Section  301  is  a  new  provision,  added 
by  tlie  substitute  amendment,  to  amend 
section  203ia)  of  the  Omnibus  Cilme 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  to  provide 
for  representation  of  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations related  to  juvenile  delinquency 
to  State  planning  agencies  and  regional 
planning  units. 

Section  303iai  redesignates  parts  F. 
G.  H,  and  I  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  Act.  a.«  amended,  as  parts 
G,  H,  I.  and  J,  respectively. 

Section  3021  bi  amends  the  Omnibus 
Clime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  as 
amended,  by  adding  a  new  part  F,  en- 
titled -Juvenile  Justice  and  DeUnquency 
PrevenUou."  The  title  of  part  P  refiects 
the  need  to  encompass  tlie  entire  juve- 
nile justice  system  in  attacking  the 
problem  of  dehnquency.  The  nine  ne\\ 
sections  added  in  part  F  are  as  follow  .■>: 
Section  471  creates  within  the  Depai  t- 
ment  of  Justice.  Law  Enforcement  A.5- 
sistance  Administration — LEAA — an  Of- 
fice of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Office,  to  be  headed  by  an  A.s- 
.sistant  Administrator  nominated  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  arid 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  subject  to  the 
dh-ection  of  the  Administrator  of  LE.aa. 
Two  Deputy  Assistant  Admlnistrato:  .•, 
are  alw  provided  for.  One  Deputy  A-s- 
Ei-stant  Administrator  is  to  supervise  and 
direct  the  National  Institute  for  Juvenile 
Justice  established  under  section  490  ol 
the  act. 

Provision  is  made  for  three  additional 
supergrades. 

Section  472  authorizes  tiie  Adminis- 
trator to  select,  employ  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  officers  and  employees 
without  regard  to  civil  service  and  classi- 
fication laws.  Three  offlcers  may  be  ap- 
pointed at  a  rate  not  above  that  nxr-.- 
scrlbed  foi-  Government  grade  GS-lt: 
Pi-ovision  is  al'm  made  for  use  of  expcn  - 
and  consultants  and  the  detailing  of  em- 
ployees from  other  Federal  agencies. 

•Section  473  permits  the  acceptance  uf 
voluntai-y  and  uncompensated  servlcv. 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  3) 
U.S.C.  6651b). 

Section  474  requires  the  Administrator 
to  establish  overall  policy  and  develop 
objectives  and  priorities  for  all  Federal 
juvenile  dehnquency.  juvenile  justice  und 
related  programs  and  activities.  Tlie  Ad- 
ministrator shall  consult  in  this  effort 
with  the  Interdepartmental  Council  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention.  To  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act,  the  Admin- 
istrator is  authorized  and   directed   to 
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undertake  a  number  of  respon-sibilitics. 
These  include  advising  the  President,  as- 
sisting other  agencies  wlien  necessary, 
c'jnductine  and  supporting  evaluations 
and  studies  of  juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
Kiams  and  actl»ities,  coordinating  pro- 
grams and  activities  among  Federal  de- 
imrtments.  developing  analysis  and  eval- 
uation of  Federal  functioning  under  the 
act.  developing  a  comprehensive  plan 
fnr  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grams, and  pioviding  technical  assist- 
ance. Tlie  Administrator  may  utilize  the 
.services  of  other  Federal  agencies  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  and  may  request 
information  and  reports  from  the  ageu- 
rics  as  necessary.  Funds  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  Federal  agencies  for  the 
development  of  new  methods  or  supple- 
_  raent  existing  programs  in  the  area  of 
.juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and  re- 
habilitation. The  Administrator  is  fur- 
ther authorized  to  make  grants  and  en- 
ter into  contracts  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act.  and  he  may  delegate 
any  functions  except  timt  of  making 
regulations.  The  Administrator  must  co- 
ordinate his  activities  as  necessary  n1th 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  as  regai<d5  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Fre\ention  Act  (42 
use.  3301.  et  seq.l. 

Section  473  provides  for  unified  ad- 
nilnlstiation  of  Juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grams funded  by  more  than  one  Federal 
agency,  nie  Administrator  mny  request 
one  agency  to  act  for  all.  A  single  non- 
Federal  share  requirement  may  be  estab- 
lished, and  technical  requirements  may 
be  waived  v.here  inconsistent. 

Section  478  establishes  an  Interde- 
pnitmental  Council  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency consisting  of  the  heads  of  various 
Federal  agencies  whose  programs  have  a 
diiect  bearing  on  the  problems  siiri-oimd- 
ins  Juvenile  delinquency.  The  Attorney 
General  is  to  serve  as  chairman  on  the 
CDuncll.  The  Council  must  meet  a 
minimum  of  six  times  per  year  and  must 
coordinate  all  Federal  juvenile  delin- 
quency programs.  An  executive  secretary 
and  such  personnel  as  necessary  must  be 
appointed  by  the  chairman.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  designees  of  the  coimcil 
members  to  serve  in  their  place. 

Section  477  establishes  a  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  consisting 
of  21  members.  Interdepartmental  coim- 
cil members  or  their  designees  are  to  be 
ex-ofllclo  members  of  the  committee.  The 
regular  members  are  to  be  appoUited  by 
the  Piesident  and  are  to  have  special 
knowledge  or  experience  concerning 
juvenile  delinquency  and  juvenile  Jus- 
tice. A  majority  of  the  members,  includ- 


niake  recommendations  to  the  Adminis- 
trator regarding  planning,  policy,  priori- 
tie.s.  operations,  and  management  of  all 
Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  programs. 
Subcommittees  may  be  designated  for 
particular  purposes.  One  five-member 
subcommittee  will  form  an  Advisors' 
Committee  for  the  National  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Justice.  Another  five-member 
suljconnnittee  will  form  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Standards  for  Juvenile 
Jusiicc. 

Section  479  provides  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  of  Adrisoo-  Commit- 
tee members  ar.d  lor  the  compensation 
of  member'!  not  empluved  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Ti:i.£  rj 
Tiile  IV  adds  eight  additional  sections 
to  the  newly  created  part  P  of  title  I 
of  the  Omnibius  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  as  amended.  These 
provi.'.ions  etabUsh  a  Federal  assistance 
program  tor  State  and  local  government 
for  juvenile  justice,  delinquency  and  re- 
lated programs.  Sections  480  through  482, 
create  a  block  grant  program.  Sections 
483  and  484  provide  for  special  empha- 
sis prevention  and  treatment  programs. 
Section  401  is  tlie  operative  provision 
of  title  rv.  The  eight  sections  added  to 
part  F  are  as  follows: 

Section  409  authorizes  the  Administra- 
tor to  make  grants  to  States  and  local 
government  to  assist  them  with  programs 
and  actiritles  related  to  juvenile  justice 
and  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Section  481  prorides  for  allocation  of 
funds  under  part  P  among  the  Stales  on 
the  basis  of  population  of  people  under 
age  18.  No  State  is  to  get  less  than  $200.- 
000.  except  for  certain  Island  territories, 
which  are  to  receive  a  minimum  oi 
$50,000.  Funds  unallocated  at  the  end  of 
any  fiscal  year  are  to  be  reallocated  in 
an  equitable  manner.  Any  reallocated 
amounts  ai-e  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
already  available.  Not  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  a  States  allotment  may  be  used 
for  develophig  a  State  plan  and  admin- 
istering the  program.  Local  governments 
may  share  in  this  planning  and  admin- 
istration money.  Where  the  State  has 
already  substantially  absorbed  the  bur- 
den under  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of  the 
State  and  local  planning  process,  this 
amendment  would  allow  the  State  to 
continue  planning  for  local  Juvenile  de- 
linquency efforts.  It  is  anticipated  that, 
for  the  most  part,  the  States  and  local 
governments  will  utilize  the  existing  sub- 
State  planning  sti-ucture  currently  in 
operation. 
Section  482  requires  that  each  State 
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Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  Ls 
to  be  solely  responsible  for  planning  and 
administration  of  the  plan; 

The  State  planning  agency  must  be 
shown  to  have  authority  to  implement 
the  plan: 

An  advisor.^  group  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  chief  executive  of  the  State  to  ad- 
vise the  State  planning  agency  and  Its 
supervisory  board.  The  makeup  of  the 
advisory  group,  similar  to  that  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  for  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,  Ls 
specified.  Similarly,  the  function  of  this 
group  is  solely  advisory  and  it  has  no 
nuthoiily  independent  of  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  State  or  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  and  Us  supervisory  board. 

Local  governments  must  be  actively 
consulted  and  local  needs  taken  into  ac- 
count: 

Fifty  percent  of  the  funds  received  by 
a  state  are  to  be  expended  through  local 
government  programs,  unless  waived  by 
the  Administrator  because  juvenile  serv- 
ices are  organized  primarily  on  a  state- 
wide basis: 

The  chief  executive  ofBcer  of  the  local 
govei-nment.  as  necessary,  shall  desig- 
nate a  local  agency  responsible  for  ad- 
ministration and  supervision  of  any  local 
part  of  tlie  Stale  plan  and  local  pro- 
grams funded: 

Funds  received  must  be  equitabU  dl.-- 
tributed  within  a  State; 

A  detailed  study  of  State  needs  for  an 
effective,  comprehensive,  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  Juvenile  Justice  and  delin- 
quency prevention  must  be  set  forth.  This 
study  is  to  include  an  estimate  cost  for 
implementation: 

Private  agencies  ai-e  to  be  consulted 
and  participate  in  development  and  ex- 
ecution of  the  State  plan.  Existing  pro- 
grams are  to  be  used  where  feasible: 

Seventy-flve  percent  of  the  funds 
available  to  a  State  are  to  be  used  for  ad- 
vanced techniques  and  programs  for  pre- 
vention of  delinquency,  dlvei'sion  of  juve- 
niles from  the  juvenile  Justice  svstem. 
use  of  probation  subsidies,  and  to  pro- 
vide community-based  alternatives  to 
detention.  Eight  examples  of  advanced 
techniques  are  specified.  These  examples 
are  not  exhaustive  and  funds  need  not 
be  spent  for  all  of  the  named  tech- 
niques: 

\n  adequate  research,  trainiu'.,'.  and 
evaluation  cajmcity  is  to  be  developed 
within  the  State: 

Within  2  years  after  submission  of  the 
plan,  the  State  must  a.ssnre  that  Juve- 
niles who  have  committed  or  been 
charged  with  offenses  not  criminal  If 
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President,  are  not  to  be  full-time  em- 
ployees of  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governments.  At  least  seven  of  the  mem- 
bers must  be  under  the  age  of  26  at  their 
iippointment  The  members  must  be 
oiipointed  to  4-year  terms  on  a  staggered 
basis. 

Section  478  specifies  the  duties  of  the 
Advisor>'  Committee.  As  the  name  indi- 
c.ites.  Uie  committee  is  solel>-  advisory 
and  does  not  have  authority  independent 
of  the  President  £-nd  the  Administrator 
of  LEAA.  Tlie  committee  must  meet  a 
minimum  of  four  times  a  year  and  may 


bloc  grants.  The  amendment  requires 
that  the  plan  conform  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  303 (at  of  the  Safe 
Streets  Act.  Essentially,  this  provision 
means  that  the  plan  required  under  sec- 
tion 480  must  conform  witli  and  may 
even  be  part  of  the  comprehensive  State 
plan  required  under  parts  B  and  C  of 
the  Safe  Streets  Act.  Further  require- 
ments for  the  State  plans  are  set  forth 
in  21  enumerated  paragraphs  and  are  as 
follows : 

The  State  plamiing  agency  already  es- 
tablished  to   Implement   the   Omnibus 


or  detention  facilities: 

Juveniles  alleged  or  adjudicated  to  be 
delinquents  are  not  to  be  detained  or 
confined  In  any  institution  In  which  they 
have  regular  contact  with  alleged  or 
adjudicated  adult  crimlnaLs: 

The  State  must  provide  for  monitor- 
lug  of  Jails  and  detention  and  correc- 
tional facilities  to  assure  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  two  para- 
graphs are  complied  with.  Findings  are 
to  be  reported  to  the  Administrator  an- 
nually: 

Assurance  must  be  made  that  assUt- 
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ance  will  be  equitably  available  to  all 
youths,  including  those  who  may  be 
handicapped,  females,  or  a  member  of  a 
minority  group; 

Procedures  are  to  be  established  for 
protecting  the  rights  of  recipients  of 
services  and  assuring  privacy  of  recoi-ds 
regarding  such  services; 

Arrangements  are  to  be  made  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  employees  affected 
bv  assistance  under  the  act: 

Fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting 
:MUst  be  provided  for; 

Assurance  must  be  made  that  Federal 
funds  available  will  be  used  to  supple- 
ment and  increase,  not  supplant,  other 
available  State,  local,  and  non-Federal 
funds; 

The  State  planning  agency  mu.=t  re- 
liew  its  plan  at  least  annually  and  sub- 
mit an  analysis,  evaluation,  and  any  nec- 
essai-j'  modifications  to  the  Adtnmistra- 
tor: 

The  plan  is  to  contain  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Administrator  rea- 
sonably prescribes  to  assure  program  ef- 
fectiveness. 

The  State  supervisoiy  board  of  the 
State  planning  agency  is  to  anpiove  the 
State  plan  and  any  modifications  prior 
to  its  submission.  The  Administrator  is 
to  approve  any  plan  which  meets  the  re- 
quirement of  the  section.  If  a  State  docs 
not  submit  a  plan,  or  submits  one  which 
the  Administrator  finds,  after  notice  and 
hearing,  does  not  meet  the  section's  re- 
quirements, then  the  Administrator  mav 
make  the  State's  allotment  available  to 
public  and  private  agencies  of  any  State 
for  siiecial  emphasis  prevention  and 
trestment  programs.  However,  if  the  plan 
fiils  to  meet  the  requirements  due  to 
oversight  or  neglect,  rather  than  explicit 
con.=cious  decision,  the  allotment  is  to  be 
available  to  public  and  private  agencies 
within  the  State  for  .■special  emphasis 
prevention  and  treataiar.t  pro^jiams.  ns 
dcflned  in  section  483. 

Section  483  authorizes  the  Administra- 
tor to  make  giants  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  developing  and  imjilementing 
new  approaches,  tecliniques,  and  meth- 
ods for  juvenile  delinquency  programs; 
for  developing  and  mainlauilng  commu- 
nity-based alternatives  to  institutionali- 
zation for  developing  and  Implementing 
new  means  of  diversion:  for  improving 
the  capability  of  public  and  private  agen- 
cies to  provide  seivlces  to  delinquents  and 
those  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquents ; 
and  for  facilitating  adoption  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  tor  Juvenile  Justice. 
Not  less  than  25  percent  or  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  funds  appropiiated  each 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  part  F  are  to  be 
available  for  special  emphasis  preven- 
tion and  treatment  programs.  At  least  20 
percent  of  the  funds  avaUable  for  grants 
and  contracts  under  the  section  are  to 
be  ai-ailable  to  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, organizations,  or  Institutions  who 
have  had  experience  in  dealing  with 
youth.  The  proiwsed  amendment  places 
a  celling  on  the  amount  of  discretionary 
funds  at  a  maximum  of  50  percent.  It  is 
anticipated  that  in  determining  whether 
the  20-percent  figure  has  been  met,  the 
foUowlng  wiu  be  included:  Indirect 
srants  and  contracts  and  expenditures 
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under  these  grants  and  contracts,  as  well 
as  direct  grants  and  contracts  and  ex- 
penditures under  these  grants  and  con- 
tracts. 

Section  484  requires  submission  of  an 
application  for  grants  imdcr  section  483 
and  sets  forth  tlie  requirements  for  such 
application.  The  application  must  pro- 
vide for  supervision  by  the  appUcant  a 
program  carrjing  out  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  section  483,  proper  and  efficient 
administration,  regular  evaluation,  re- 
view by  the  State  planning  agency  when 
appropriate,  regular  reports  to  tlie  Ad- 
mmlstrator,  and  neces.sary  fiscal  control 
.ind  fui'.d  accounting  procedures.  In  de- 
tennlning  whether  or  not  to  approve  ap- 
plications, the  Administrator  must  take 
into  account  cost  and  effectiveness  of 
proposed  programs,  the  extent  the  pro- 
gram is  new  or  innovative,  the  extent  to 
which  the  program  is  consistent  with  the 
State's  plan,  the  tacrease  in  capacity  of 
the  applicant  to  provide  necessary  serv- 
ices, the  rate  of  youth  unemployment, 
school  dropout  and  delinquency  in  the 
community  to  be  served,  and  the  extent 
to  wliich  the  program  facilitates  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Advisors'  Conunlitee  on  Standards 
for  Juvenile  Justice  as  set  forth  in  Sec- 
tion 496. 

Section  435  provides  for  operation  of 
tlic  withholding  provisions  of  the  act  If 
the  Administrator  finds  that  a  progi'am 
or  activity  which  was  the  subject  of  a 
srant  has  so  changed  that  It  no  longer 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  the  title 
or  operates  without  so  compiling.  Such  a 
finding  will  be  made  only  after  due  no- 
tice and  hearings  as  provided  by  the 
Oimiibus  Crune  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act,  as  amended. 

Section  486  provides  that  funds  paid 
may  be  used  for  securing,  developing  or 
cperating  programs  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  part  F  and  for  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  construction  cost  of  innova- 
tive commmilti-based  facilities  for  less 
than  20  persons  which  tlie  Admiuisti'a- 
tor  feels  are  necessary  for  caiT>ing  out 
the  purposes  of  the  part. 

Section  487  sets  forth  the  policy  of 
Coneress  that  programs  should  receive 
continued  funding  it  evaluation  is  satis- 
factory. At  the  Administrator's  discre- 
tion, a  State  may  use  25  percent  of  the 
funds  available  to  it  under  the  part  to 
meet  the  non-Federal  matclilng  sliai'e 
requirement  for  any  other  Federal  Juve- 
nile delinquency  grant,  provided  that  it 
is  adequately  documented  that  there  is 
no  other  way  for  a  necessai-y  project 
to  be  funded.  Otherwise,  the  Administra- 
tor may  require  a  grant  recipient  to  con- 
tribute money,  facilities,  or  senices. 
Methods  of  payment  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement  arc  provided. 
■nvLc  V 
Title  V  further  amends  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  as  amended,  to  establish  within 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Office  a  National  Institute  of 
Juvenile  Justice.  Section  501  is  the  op- 
erative provision  of  tlie  title.  Seven  new 
sections  are  added  Immediately  after  the 
new  part  F.  as  follows: 
Section  490  establishes  a  National  In- 
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stitule  for  Juvenile  Justice  within  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Office.  It  is  to  be  under  the  su- 
pervision and  direction  of  the  Assistant 
Administrator  and  headed  by  i.  Deputy 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Office. 

Sc-Uon  491  authorizes  the  National 
Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  to  serve  as 
an  information  bank  by  collecting  and 
synthesizing  data  concerning  Juvenile 
delinquency,  and  to  serve  as  a  ciearing- 
hou',e  and  information  center  for  the 
preparation,  publication,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  all  iiiformatiou  regarding  Juve- 
nile delinquency. 

Section  4D2  autlicri?cs  tlie  National 
Institute  'or  Juverule  Justice  to  conduct, 
encourage,  and  coordinate  research  and 
evaluation  into  any  aspect  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  encourage  development  oi 
demonstration  projects  using  new  and 
innovative  tecliniques.  evaluate  all  as- 
sisted programs  and  any  other  Federal, 
State,  or  local  Juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grams and  disseminate  the  results  of 
evaluations,  research,  and  demonstration 
projects. 

Section  493  authorizes  the  National 
In3iitute  for  Juvenile  Justice  to  develop, 
conduct,  and  provide  for  training  pro- 
grams, seminars,  and  workshops  for  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  work  or  preparing  to 
work  in  areas  related  to  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

Section  434  provides  that  the  Advlsoi-v 
Ccmmittee  for  the  National  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Justice— established  In  scciion 
478idi— shall  advLse,  consult  with,  and 
make  recommendations  regarding  the 
overall  policy  and  operations  of  the  In- 
stitute. 

Section  495  provides  that  the  Assistant 
Director  Is  to  report  annually  on  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Institute  to  the  Administra- 
tor. A  summary  of  this  report  ."hall  be 
included  in  the  Administrator's  annual 
report  to  the  President  and  Congress,  as 
required  by  section  474<b»  (5i . 

Section  496  requires  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Juvenile  Justice,  imder  the 
.•.upenision  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Standards  for  Juvenile  Justice,  to  review 
existing  reports  and  data  and  develop 
standards  relating  to  juvenile  justice 
Within  1  year  of  passage  of  the  section, 
a  report  Is  to  be  made  to  the  President 
and  Congress  recommending  Federal, 
State,  and  local  action  to  facilitate  adop- 
tion of  the  standards  develOiKd.  The  Ad- 
vkorj'  Committee  can  obtain  Information 
as  needed  from  other  Federal  agencies. 
Section  497  provides  that  records  con- 
taining the  identity  of  individual  Ju- 
veniles gr.thcred  for  purposes  of  the  title 
may  not  be  disclosed  or  transfened  to 
any  individual  or  other  public  or  private 
ajency.  However,  this  p'ovision  is  not 
intended  to  limit  dissemination  or  use  of 
such  records  for  purposes  for  which  they 
were  collected,  including  the  purposes 
s;-erified  in  thi5  title. 
TitLz  vr 
Title  VI.  section  601  amends  tlie 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  520 
of  title  I  the  followUig: 

There  are  authorized  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  part  P  of  $75,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
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and  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1976,  It  Is  required  that 
LEAA  maintain  the  same  level  of  finan- 
cial assistance  for  Juvenile  delinquency 
programs  assisted  as  during  fiscal  year 
1972.  This  provision  of  the  substitute 
.imendment  reduces  the  authorized  ap- 
propriations from  the  level  of  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

inLc  vii 

Title  vn  establishes  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Corrections  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Bureau  of  Prisons  by 
amending  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to 
add  a  new  chapter  319  composed  of  two 
setrtions. 

Section  701  is  tiic  operative  provlrton 
of  title  VII.  The  new  .sections  added  in 
the  new  chapter  319  are  as  follows: 

Section  4351  establishes  within  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  a  National  Institute  of 
Corrections.  A  15-member  advisoi-y  board 
is  to  supervise  the  overall  policy  and 
operations  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Corrections.  Five  Federal  officials  are 
designated  as  ex  officio  memiiers.  Five 
members  are  to  be  qualified  as  a  prac- 
tiUoner  in  the  field  of  corrections,  proba- 
tion or  parole,  while  five  are  to  be  from 
the  private  sector.  Advisory  board  mem- 
bers are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Attorney 
General  for  3-year,  staggered  terms.  A 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  are  to  be 
elected  from  among  the  board's  members. 
Provision  is  made  for  compensation  and 
reimbursement  for  expenses. 

The  Advisory  Board  is  autliorized  to 
appoint  advisory  and  technical  com- 
mittees as  necessaiT,  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws,  and  may  delegate 
its  powers.  A  director,  appointed  by  the 
Attorney  General  after  consultation  with 
the  board,  will  have  general  supervisory 
powers  over  functioning  of  the  institute. 

Section  4352  sets  out  certain  powers  ol 
the  National  Institute  of  Corrections.  Es- 
sentially there  are  as  follows: 

To  receive  or  make  grants  and  con- 
ti-acts  with  governmental  and  private 
agencies  and  individuals: 

To  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  and  infor- 
mation center  for  infonnotion  regarding 
corrections: 

To  a.sslst  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies  in  the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  programs  and  facilities  for  ot- 
fendei's: 

To  encourage  and  assist  improved  cor- 
rective programs: 

To  conduct  seminars,  workshops,  and 
training  sessions  for  personnel  connected 
with  the  treatment  and  reliabiUtalion  of 
offenders: 

To  develop  technical  training  teams: 

To  conduct,  encourage  and  coordinate 
ie;earch: 

To  foiinulate  and  disseminate  correc- 
tion policy,  goals,  and  standards  recom- 
m^'ndations: 

To  conduct  evaluation  programs; 

To  receive  information  and  data  from 
other  Federal  agencies: 

To  relmbuise  other  Federal  agencies 
for  tlie  u.se  of  personnel,  facilities,  and 
equipment: 

To  confer  with  and  get  assistance  from 
governmental  and  private  organizations 
and  individuals: 

To  conti-act  with  public  or  private 


agencies,  organizations,  or  individuals  for 
performance  of  mstitute  f mictions ;  and, 

To  procure  senices  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants. 

The  National  Institute  of  Corrections 
must  report  annually  to  the  President 
and  Congress.  Each  recipient  of  assist- 
ance must  Icecp  complete  records  on  its 
activities.  Bootes  and  records  pertinent 
to  grants  received  shall  be  open  to  the 
Institute  and  the  Comptroller  of  the 
United  States,  or  their  authorized  rep- 
resentatives. These  provisions  apply  to 
all  recipients  of  assistance,  whether  di- 
rect grantees  or  contractors,  or  sub- 
grantees  or  suijcontractors. 

Mr.  P:-esident.  I  send  to  tlie  deslt  an 
amendment  authored  by  tlie  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  tlie  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  iMr,  Hugh  Scott). 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  reaa  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  REcono. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  ilic  end  of  Oie  bill  add  a  new  tnlc  ua 
loliow?: 

TITLE  IX— EXTENSION  AND  AMEND- 
MENT OF  THE  JtrVENILE  DELINQCTEKCV 
PREVENTION  ACT 

VOUTH    DEVELOPML-NT   DEMONSTRATION 

Sec.  801.  Title  I  ol  tHe  Juvenile  DeUn- 
fl'ieney  Prevention  Act  Is  amended  (1)  in 
the  caption  thereof,  by  msertlng  "AND 
DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS"  after 
•SERVICES";  (2)  lollowlng  the  caption 
thereof,  by  Inserting  "PART  A — COMMtJ- 
NITY-BASED  COORDINATED  YOtTTH 
SERVICES'":  (3)  in  fiCctlohB  101.  102(a) 
10i(blcll.  1021b)  (2).  103(a)  (Including 
parsRraph  (1)  thereof),  104(a)  (Including 
paragraphs  (1).  i4),  (5),  (7),  and  (10) 
Cjcreot)  and  104(b).  by  striking  out  "title" 
.■"net  iiti^frtlng  "parf  in  lieu  thereof:  aud 
141  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  tlie  tlfe 
the  followl.ng  nev  part: 

"PaT.T    B — Di:MON5TliATION5    IN    YOUIII 
DtVlXOPMENY 

"SEC.  106.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  asslatlug 
the  demonstration  of  innovative  approaches 
to  youth  development  and  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  delinquent  behavior  (In- 
cluding p.iyracnt  of  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of 
minor  remodeling  or  alteration),  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  grants  to  any  stale  (or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof) .  any  agency  thereof, 
ana  any  nonprollt  private  agency.  Insti- 
tution, or  organization  that  submits  to  the 
Secretary.  r.c  such  time  and  in  such  form 
aud  manner  as  the  Seci*etary's  regulation.'* 
shall  prescribe,  an  application  containing  a 
description  of  the  p«rpo.';es  for  which  the 
grant  la  sought,  and  asstirancos  sarlslactory 
to  the  Secretary  that  the  applicant  wui  me 
the  grant  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
provided,  and  tvui  comply  with  such  require- 
ments relating  to  the  submUslon  of  reports, 
methods  of  fiscal  accounting,  the  inspec- 
tion and  audit  of  records  and  other  ma- 
terials, and  such  other  rules,  regulations, 
standards,  and  procedures,  as  the  Secretary 
may  Impose  to  assure  the  fulfillment  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  No  demonstration  may  be  assisted  by 
a  grant  under  this  section  for  more  than 
one  year." 


CONatn.TATION 

Sec.  802.  (a).  Section  408  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  addUig  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  thereof  tlie  roUowiiig  new  subsec- 
tion: 

•(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Attorney  General  for  tiie  purpose  of  coor- 
dinating the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  programs  and  activities  funded  under 
tills  Act  with  thojw  related  progrtuns  and 
activities  funded  under  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968": 
and  by  delerlug  subsection   (b)   thereof 

(b)  Section  409  i.i  repealed. 

EEPEAL     op    MIKIMVM     STATE    ALI.OTMiHTS 

Sec.  804.  Section  403(bl  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed, and  section  403(a)  or  such  Act  is  re- 
designated section  403. 

rXTEN^IOtC    OF    ProCRA\T 

S).r.  80.7.  Section  402  or  such  Act,  fl? 
amended  by  this  Aci.  is  further  amended  in 
the  first  fccnlence  oy  inserting  after  "fiAcal 
year"  the  following;  "and  such  sums  as  moy 
bo  necessary  for  FY  '76". 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Hugh  Scott,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
this  amendment  has  been  discussed  with 
the  managers  of  the  bill  and  members 
of  the  committee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  The  amendment  simply  extend.s  the 
HEW  juvenile  delinquency  program  for 
1  year,  to  allow  an  orderly  transfer  of 
tile  program  to  the  LEAA. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  Senator  Hcch  Scoit,  in 
which  he  discusses  the  substance  and  the 
Impact  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withc't 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

^TATEBJENT  BY  SENATOR  HfCli  ScOIT 

This  amendment  adds  a  Title  IX  to  t:ic 
'Juvenile  Justice  and  I^licquency  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1974."  Title  IX  would  extend  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act.  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  through  FY  1976.  The  pro- 
gram  is  already  operating  imder  a  continu- 
ing resolution,  aud  this  amendment  would 
extend  the  program  to  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent nscal  year.  This  would  allow  for  the 
orderly  transfer  of  functions  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Educatloti,  and  Welfare 
to  the  Law  Enforcement  AssL^tance  Admin- 
istration. This  amendment  provides  time  to 
wind  down  the  activities  funded  under  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  with- 
out an  abrupt,  disruption  of  the  programs. 

Added  also  is  a  requirement  consistent 
with  S.  821  that  the  Secretary  consult  with 
the  Altorucy  General  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
ordinating the  dcvelopineut  and  implemen- 
tation of  programs  and  activities  funded 
under  tlie  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prcvcjition 
Act  with  those  related  pro;jrams  and  activi- 
ties funded  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended. 

Title  IX  repeals  the  minimum  State  al- 
lotments, which  have  constituted  more  than 
SO  percent  of  the  program  monies  and  ore 
inappropriate  in  a  program  which  is  essen- 
tially to  provide  demonstration  project  grant-; 
to  establish  youtii  service  £y^ten.s,  and  no;. 
to  finance  service  dellvei7. 

The  title  also  authorizes  demonstrallon 
grants  In  the  field  of  youth  development.  The 
program  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  moke 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies, institutions,  and  organizations  to  assist 
in  the  demonstration  of  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  youth  development  and  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  problems  of,  and 
leading  to,  juvenile  delinquency. 
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Tn  effect,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
merely  provides  for  an  orderly  transfer  of 
riinctions  from  HEW  to  liEAA  and  during 
the  interim  Attempts  to  complement,  rather 
liiiin  conflict  ^^■ith,  the  provisions  of  the  sub- 
jLT  bin. 

Mr.  BA'VH.  Mi'.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  has  no  objection  to 
Miis  amendment. 

Before  we  vote  on  the  amendment.  I 
should  say  for  the  record  that  the  pur- 
liose  of  the  amendment  is  as  specified 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  to  provide  a 
year  for  transition. 

It  does  not  make  any  sense  for  us  to 
establish  a  bill  in  wliich  one  person  is 
going  to  be  the  man  with  the  plan,  so 
to  speak,  and  with  the  authority  to  im- 
plement it,  and  then,  even  before  the  bill 
is  passed,  to  have  a  little  caveat  and  say 
"but."  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  does  not  desire  that. 

Anjbody  in  this  bureauciacy  who  may 
think  this  is  still  going  to  give  them  a 
foot  in  the  door  had  better  recognize 
that  if  they  do  not  get  that  toe  out  of 
there  in  the  next  year,  they  are  liable 
to  lose  It.  We  want  one  program,  ad- 
ministered fairly  and  efficiently,  with 
new  resources.  Unfoitunately.  the  way 
the  HEW  program  has  existed,  it  has  not 
provided  the  kind  of  sterling  leadership 
we  need  in  this  matter. 

Without  being  critical  of  those  people 
down  there,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
will  recall  that  tvhen  we  discussed  this 
matter  last  year  and  the  year  before,  we 
almost  did  not  extend  it.  because  we 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  job  they  were 
doing.  With  this  new  proposal,  it  is  only 
fair  to  give  them  a  chance  to  move  the 
worthwhile  services  they  are  providing 
over  to  this  new  office  and.  nt  the  end 
of  this  time  provided  in  the  amendment, 
to  close  their  doors  and  get  about  doing 
something  else. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Pr(?sident.  I  fully 
agiee  with  the  thoughts  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana.  There  is  a 
relatively  small  program  involved  here. 
It  was  thought  ijy  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
tliat  the  pereonnel  could  be  folded  into 
some  of  tlie  administrative  work  in  LEAA 
and  Uiere  would  be  an  orderly  transition 
of  the  functions  and  the  programs.  That 
is  the  justification  for  tlie  amendment. 
Personally.  I  would  have  preferred  a 
much  shorter  time.  However,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  agency  and  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  a  1-year  ex- 
tension was  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Pres'dent.  one  lar.t  ob- 
<enation.  The  people  wlio  will  read  the 
Record,  as  well  as  the  people  who  will 
be  affected  by  tills  amendment,  have  not 
been  privy  to  some  of  the  conversations 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I  have 
had  in  trying  to  work  out  the  measure 
before  the  Senate. 

It  is  fair  to  say.  is  it  not.  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  Is  to  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  take  those  wortliwhile 
services  that  are  now  being  provided  by 
HEW  and  move  them  under  the  new 
oIBce  provided  for  by  this  bill,  but  it  does 
not  mandate  that  people  who  are  pi-es- 
ently  in  positions  of  authority  in  this 
program,  who  are  not  doing  the  job.  have 


to  be  transferred  with  the  authority  of 
the  program? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
There  is  no  mandate  that  these  people 
be  moved  bodily  to  LEAA  or  that  they 
be  furnished  with  equal  positions  or  equal 
authority  in  the  new  program.  That  is 
a  matter  of  negotiation,  selection,  and 
recruitment,  pursuant  to  regular  proce- 
dures. 

I  ask  for  a  vote.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAYH  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

riie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
lia'  ing  l)een  yielded  back,  the  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
tile  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  iMr.  McClellani  1  offer  an 
pmendmcnt  to  S.  821.  which  is  the  text 
of  amendment  1578  that  we  are  now 
con.sidering  as  a  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Ml'.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  fuither  readltig  of 
the  amendment  lie  disjiensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
.\t  lite  end  thereof  add  the  foUowug  iiow 
title; 

•  T.TT-E  VIII— FEDERAL  SURPLUS 
PROPERTY 
"Stc.  801.  (.1)  Section  203(]i  of  the  Federal 
Property  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
at  amended  (40  U.S.C.  484iJ) ),  is  amended — 
"(1)    by  striking  out  'or  civil  defense'  In 
the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (I)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  clvU  defense,  or  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice': 

"121  by  striking  out  'or  (4)'  in  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '(4),  or  (5)'; 

•■):i)  by  striking  out  'or  paragraph  (4)'  iu 
the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  '(4). 
or  (5)': 

"i»)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  a 
new  pnrflj^mph  a.":  follows: 

'■'(5)  Determination  whether  such  sur- 
p!t>s  property  (except  surplus  property  al- 
IcPRted  in  conformity  with  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection)  is  usable  and  necessary 
for  purposes  of  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal Justice,  including  research.  In  any  State 
shall  be  msde  by  the  Administrato.-.  Li-.\- 
Enforcement  Assistance  AdmmLstratlon,  who 
Eliall  allocate  such  property  on  the  basis  of 
need  and  utilir^ation  for  transfer  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  su?h  stale 
ajjency  for  distribution  to  such  State  or  to 
any  unit  of  general  local  government  or  com- 
bination, as  defined  in  section  601  (d)  or 
(e)  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1973  (87 
Stat.  197  >,  designated  pursuant  to  regtila- 
tions  Issued  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration.  No  such  property  shall 
be  transferred  to  any  State  agency  until  the 
Administrator,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  has  received,  from  such 
State  agency,  a  certification  that  such  prop- 
erty Is  usable  and  needed  for  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  purposes  In  the 
State,  and  such  Administrator  has  deter- 
mined that  such  State  agency  has  conformed 
10   minimum   standards   of   operation   pre- 


scribed by  such  Administrator  for  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  property.': 

"(51  by  redesignating  paragraplu  (5),  (6), 
and  (7)  as  paragraphs  (6),  (7).  and  (8). 
respectively; 

"(0)  by  striking  out  'and  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Administrator'  in  paragraph 
(6).  as  redesignated,  and  Inserting  la  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  "the  Federal  Civil  De- 
feiise  Administrator,  and  the  Administrator. 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admlnlstra- 
lion';  and 

*(7i  by  strikine  o\U  'or  paragraph  (4)'  iu 
p:tragraph  (6),  as  redesignated,  mud  insert- 
:uii  ill  Hsu  tiiereof  a  comma  and  '(4).  of 
(51-. 

•■(b|  Section  :03(k)(4}  of  such  Act.  as 
amended  (40  U  S.C.  484(k)  (4) .  Is  amended— 

"(I»  by  striking  out  'or'  after  the  seml- 
coluu  In  clause   (D); 

'■(2t  by  etriking  out  tlie  ccinma  iiftcr  'law' 
hi  clause  (E)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a   Mtmlcoloii   and   'or';    aud 

"(3)  by  adding  itnuiediately  after  clsuKc 
(E)    tl'.e  following  new  clause: 

"  IF)  the  -^dmiiUstr&tor.  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  iu  the  cose 
of  personal  property  transferred  pursuant 
to  subsectiou  (J)  for  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  purpoiies,'. 

"(c|  Section  203(n)  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  (40  n.SC.  4S4(ni),  la  amended— 

"(1)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
'and  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  desig- 
nated by  either  audi  olTlcer'  and  iniiertlng  In 
lieu  thereof  'the  AdmUilstrator,  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration,  and 
the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  designated 
by  any  such  officer";  and 

"(2)  by  striking  Iu  next  to  the  last  sen- 
tence 'law  enforcement'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Jtistice',  and  in  the  same  sentence  striitlng 
'or  (J>(4)'  and  Uisertlng  In  lieu  thereof  n 
comma  and  '(4).  or  (6)'." 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
."■tatement  prepared  by  ms"  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kan.Has  (Mr.  McClellani  which  1  would 
Uke  to  read  at  this  time.  This  amend- 
ment is  a  teclinical  amendment  to  correct 
inadvertent  omission  of  certain  con- 
foi-ming  amendments  from  tiie  recently 
enacted  Crime  Control  Act  of  1973— Pub- 
lic Law  93-83.  August  6.  1973.  The  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1973  included  a  provision 
whicli  was  intended  to  provide  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  with  full  autlior- 
ity  to  donate,  through  the  General 
Services  Administration — GSA — surplus 
property  to  State  agencies  for,  use  in 
Ihcir  criminal  justice  .systems. 

GSA  late  last  year  rendered  an  opin- 
ion to  the  effect  that  section  525  is  in- 
operative due  to  a  drafting  oversight. 
Thiis.  the  clear  intent  of  tlie  Conrress 
has  been  frustrated  in  this  respect.  The 
amendment  offered  at  this  time  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  cor- 
rects the  defect  which  wa.-;  found  to  exljt 
by  OS  A. 

I  ask  unanunous  consent  that  a  more 
detailed  statement  by  tlie  distinguished 
Senator  Iiom  Arkar..sas  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATtllEKT  BY  SENATOR  McCLELLAN 

I  Oiler  an  amendment  to  S.  821  wliicli  Is 
soieiy  a  tedinlcol  amendment  to  correct 
inadvertent  omission  of  certain  confonnljig 
amendments  from  the  recently  enacted 
Crime   Control   Act   of  1973.  TbeMi   amend- 
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Eufoi-cetuent  Asslstauce  Ad  minis  cration  to 
dojtiite  surplus  Federal  property  to  a  Staw 
w;eucy  for  law  euforcemeat  and  criminal 
justice  pttrposes. 

On  March  27.  1BT4.  :he  Ser.aie.  by  voice,  ac- 
'i-pted  tbese  same  provision?  a^  an  amend- 
;nent  to  the  bill  HJl.  6274  vhlch  has  been 
awaiting  action  by  the  House  on  the  Sen- 
At3  amendment.  It  ts  hoped  that  an  amend* 
meut  here  today  will  come  to  final  enact- 
ment. 

The  Crime  Con:rol  Act  of  3973  (Public  Law 
93-83)  amended  Section  525  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
J968  to  extend  authority  of  LEAA  to  dcncte 
(i\trplus  Federal  propcrtv  to  State  ageuclcs 
(or  criminal  justice  purposes  This  woe  done 
by  amending  only  section  203(n)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  to  reflect  the  authority  of  I.EAA.  The 
conference  reports  of  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  clearly  reflected  the  new  author- 
ity to  donate  surplus  property,  stating: 
"The  Senate  amendment  provided  LEA  A 
with  authority  to  donate  excess  or  smplu'; 
Federal  property  to  State  agencies  thereby 
vesting  in  the  grantee  title  to  such  property. 
The  conference  substitute  accepted  the  Sen- 
ate provision."  (3.  Rept.  93-349.  p.  30:  and 
H,  Rept.  93-401.P.  33.) 

Comments    v.-hen    the    conference    report 
was  submitted  to  the  Senate  clearly  reflect 
the  intent  of  the  provision.  fSee.  Cong.  Rec 
JtUy  26.  1973.  at  S  14746.  and  Cong.  Rec  .  Aug 
2.  lB73.atSlS561  (dally  ed.s.» .] 

Following  enactment  of  the  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1973.  the  Law  Enforcement  Ass,i«tt8nce 
Administration  received  a  number  of  re- 
qtiestR  for  surplus  property  under  the  new 
authority.  The  LEAA  attempted  to  provide 
for  certain  needs  at  the  dcva.sted  Olclehoma 
State  Prison  in  McAlester.  Oklahoma  bv  re- 
questing the  General  Service  Adminiittra- 
tion  to  donate  siirplus  proprety  to  thi^ 
Prison.  Hundredis  of  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies were  requesting  surplus  military  heli- 
copters, which  were  and  are  still  available. 

However,  shortly  after  enactment  of  the 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1973.  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  General  Services  Administration 
advised  the  Law  Enforcement  A-sststance  Ad- 
ministration that  amending  section  ;j03iu) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  was  not  sutflcleiit  lo  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  General  Sen- ices  to 
donate  surpltis  property  for  law  enforcement 
purposes,  Accordiug  to  the  General  Counsel, 
f-ection  203in)  designates  the  purposes  for 
which  such  surplus  property  may  he  used, 
but  the  section  in  not  independent  authority 
to  donate  such  property— that  amendments 
to  subseciioiK  :i03tj»  and  )Jc)  are  oJ^o  re- 
quired. 

The  amendment  I  propase  today  perfetts 
the  operative  longuaye  of  subsectioui  203O> 
and  (kt  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
iniiiiatrattve  Senices  Act  by  adding  the  words 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice"  to 
.-subsection  203iJ)(n  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Adminlfitrator  of  General  &er\'tces  to  donate 
Murpltis  properly  u-aible  and  ueceatary  for 
Jaw  eiifrircemcut  and  criminal  Just!-  e.  edu- 
raijonat,  public  'iea!tli.  or  civil  defti^se  p;ir- 
potes. 

Ii  aloo  iidds  a  new  .subhection  )  j*  *5>  to  per- 
mit the  Administrator,  Law  Enforoemeni  As- 
isLance  Administration,  upon  a  detcrmlna- 
'if'ii  that  surplus  property  is  usable  and  uec- 
•  s-'-ry  for  'he  purposes  of  law  enforcement 
.d  crjmiiial  Jiwtice.  to  allocate  tuch  prop- 
'■>•  on  the  basji  of  needs  and  utilization  for 
'mn-iftr   by   the   Administrator   of   General 
.Services  to  tuch   State   anencies  recogDi/*d 
l.fijr«us.'.'  to  rcgulatioiits  Issued  by  the  LEAA. 
In  addition.  Section  203(k)  (4)  of  the  Fed- 
♦"■ai   Property  ahd   Admlnutrative  Services 
AL't  iB  amended  by  adding  a  new  clati^e  if) 


on  personal  property  donations  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  agencies  designated  therein. 
The  necessity  for  this  amendment  Is  ex- 
plained m  detail  in  a  letter  of  October  23, 
1973,  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Gen- 
eral Sertlces  Administration  to  tlie  General 
Counsel  of  LEAA.  I  ask  unanimous  coiiseiu 
that  this  letter  be  pilnteU  in  the  record  fol- 
lo^'ing  these  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  many  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  every  State  and  territory  have  urgent 
need  for  the  stirplus  property  item.'^.  The  only 
thing  lacking  is  the  perfecting  authority  to 
make  the  surplus  helicopters  and  other 
property  and  supplies  a\-allable  to  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  and  cilnnnal  Jutiice 
progranui. 

The  technical  amendment  offered  assures 
that  LEAA  will  be  able  to  distribute  surplus 
property  to  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice  oirganlzatlons  of  the  State  without 
the  wasteful  and  burdensome  Federal  ac- 
coimtabllJty  procedures  now  required,  nils 
was  the  intent  of  the  Crime  control  Act  of 
1973  and  would  now  be  the  procedure  but 
for  the  Inadvertent  failure  to  include  the 
proper  amendments.  Without  the  amend- 
ments, the  LEAA  is  authorised  to  acquire 
personal  property  items  which  are  classified 
as  Federsl  excess  property. 

Under  present  authority,  IXAA  can  oiily 
place  the  property  on  loan  lo  its  grantees  for 
lise  In  their  grant -supported  law  enforce- 
ment programs.  Title  to  the  Federal  excess 
property  remains  vested  in  the  Fedoral  gov- 
ernment and  property  accountability  records 
must  be  maintained  by  the  grantee  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  lequirements.  criteria,  for- 
ma'.fi  and  procedures  of  the  lending  F^eral 
agency.  The  Joan  of  this  excess  property  does 
augment  the  efTectiveness  of  tlie  grant 
nuided  programs. 

However.  It  places  a  substantial  adminl.t- 
»ratlTe  burden  on  both  the  grantee  and  the 
Federal  agency  since  elaborate  accounting 
records  must  be  kept  and  inventorj'  and  dis- 
position procedures  must  be  maUitatned  lo 
safeguard  the  Identity  and  presence  of  the 
Government  property.  Where  high  cost  and 
highly  durable  items  are  involved  the  rec- 
ord keeping  procedures  may  be  Justified  to 
in&are  that  the  equipment  will  be  best  used 
ni  support  of  programs  of  all  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

However,  in  the  case  of  low  coat,  expend- 
able, consumable  or  low  durability  items  the 
accovinting  procedures  place  an  economlc- 
ajly  unjustifiable  burden  upon  the  grantee 
and  the  LEAA.  Items  such  as  clothing,  elec- 
trical fixtures,  conduit  supplies,  minor  lab- 
oratory equipment,  etc..  are  normally  re- 
tained by  the  grantee  until  they  are  reduced 
to  scrap.  Exce-^s  Government  property,  even 
in  this  condition,  must  be  accounted  for  un- 
der the  Federal  agencies  procedures  and  re- 
ported to  the  Federal  agency  for  re:»creenint. 
Disposition  instructions  are  obtained  at  the 
end  of  the  rcreenlng  period  end  the  Ittm^ 
pre  shipped  to  dlr.posal  points  or  otherwl.'se 
diJiposed  of  as  GSA  dctermlnr.^. 

Surplus  property  is  pr.iperty  which  has 
been  offered  to  all  Federal  agencies  and  Juui 
not  been  reqneEted  by  any  agency  during  itt» 
ncreenlng  period.  This  property  which  Is  not 
needed  by  any  Federal  agency  for  iia  own 
nf^eds  ofum  in  appropriate  anti  needed  for 
Htate  and  local  law  enforcement  progruniH. 
Surplus  Federal  property  once  donated  utU 
become  Stale  property  and  its  nn-nagemen- 
and  accouutabillty  rfeponslbiUty  will  be 
^  Cited  primarily  hi  the  Stote.  The  entire  ac- 
counthig  procedure  Is  tbussinipltfied. 

The  e.xample  at  the  Oklahojna  State  Prls- 
cn.  folluwing  the  riots  there,  pohits  out  the 
pre&eut  difficulties.  Approximately  £260.000 
•Aorth  of  supplies  and  equipment  were  loaned 
rmni   Federal   exoc-,-;   prQpori>    and    u=eU   to 


temporarUy  repair  the  facility  and  provide 


oners.  Although  the  use  of  the  Federal  prop- 
erty was  effective,  it  now  poses  a  signlticant 
accountability  and  usage  problem.  If  the  as- 
sets ould  have  been  obtained  from  stirplu^i 
Inventories  they  would  now  be  ihe  property 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  or  tlie  prl.^n 
rather  than  Uie  Federal  Govemmenr. 

Another  example  of  the  need  for  this  a*)- 
thority  exists  In  the  Vli^in  Islands.  With 
LEAA  grant  participation  a  new  confinement 
facility  Is  beUig  constructed  on  St.  Crolx.  Due 
to  limited  funds,  the  Office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner has  rcquc-ited  LEAA  to  provide  tht 
necessary  equipment  and  supplies,  leavint 
the  local  govemmeui  financial  able  to  pio- 
vlde  a  staff.  My  proposed  amendment  wouM 
shnpllfy  record  keeping  and  acconntabilliv 
procedures  in  this  case. 

Mr.  President,  the  type  of  authority  I  am 
suggesting  Is  not  unusual.  More  than  Sfi  bll- 
lion  worth  of  surplus  property  of  all  kinds  is 
presently  available.  Last  year  $396.5  mUUon 
worth  of  property  v.as  donated  throtigii 
State  agencies  for  the  purposes  of  educail^*-' 
public  health  and  civil  defease. 

Law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  sjs- 
tems  are  faced  with  many  pre.^sing  problems 
Authorizing  the  donation  of  surplus  Federal 
property  for  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice  needs  Is  a  priority  we  must  addre'.o 
as  was  the  intent  when  the  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1973  was  enacted. 

By  accepting  the  perfecting  amendmeni 
I  am  offering,  we  will  be  carrying  out  the 
nitent  of  the  Congress  to  assist  Stales  anti 
local  governments  through  effecUve  use  of  a 
surplus  property  program  for  law  enforce-- 
ment  and  criminal  Jtuiice  Bgencies. 
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Gl-.NtHAL  SkrVTCES  AD-MINUIRATION. 

Washington.  D.C..  October  23,  1973 
Thom.as  J,  Maddest,  Esquire, 
Gv'tfral  Counsel.  Ltiw   Etiforctment    a.-^hh'- 
ancc     Aaministration,     Depnnmcnt     t>. 
Justice.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mh.  Madden:   Reference  is  iriid«   ;o 
your  reque-.t  for  an  opinion  concerning  the 
applicability   of  section   203(kK4>    of   the 
Federal  Property  and  AdnUnistrative  Service-, 
Act  of  1949,  as  atnendtd,  to  donations  of  per- 
gonal properly. 

•  •  • 

Section  203i>:)  t4|  provides  Siibjc-jt  lo  the 
dtsapproval  of  the  Admini-strator  wilhij: 
thirty  day.'j  after  notice  to  bim  of  any  ac- 
tion  to  be  taken   under   this  subsection. 

(A)  The  Secrcury  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  through  .such  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  as  he  may  designate, 
In  the  case  of  property  transferred  pursuant 
to  the  Stu-plus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended,  and  pursuant  to  this  Art  to  Stuus. 
political  i^nbdivlslons.  and  insirunentall'lei 
thereof,  and  tax-snpported  and  other  mm- 
profit  educational  InstittitlonK  for  sclioo! 
cla.-'Eror.ra,  cr  ntlier  educational  nsu; 

iB)  the  Sci-retary  oi  Health.  EdncdUou 
and  Welfare,  through  .snch  otliL-er  or  en.- 
ployces  of  the  Depitriinem  of  Health,  Edi>- 
c.itlon.  and  W^inre  as  he  mav  dr-^i^nate.  in 
the  ca.-*e  oi  property  transferred  pursuant  to 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  ns  amended 
and  pursuant  to  tlii.%  Act,  to  states,  politlcpi 
subdivisions  and  lusuumentalltleB  thereof, 
tax-supported  medical  liurtltutlons.  and  to 
hospitals  and  other  slmll  n-  institutions  not 
opirated  ior  proiii.  for  iLse  in  the  protection 
of  public  health   (Including  re.search): 

(C)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  tn  the 
ca-H;  of  pr.iperiy  transferred  pursuant  to  the 
StirpluR  Property  Act  of  J944.  as  amended, 
snd  pur»inant  to  this  Act,  to  States,  political 
ftUbdivi-iioiifi,  and  instrumeutallties  thereof. 
unU  nniiiiL'ipuUtles  for  use  as  a  public  park, 
pabllc  recreational  area,  or  historic  monu- 
ment for  the  benefit  M  the  public; 


(D>  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  ia  the  a^e 
(4  property  transferred  pursuant  to  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  to 
states,  political  subdivisions,  and  tax- 
.-.Lipported  instrumentalities  tliereof  for  use 
in  the  training  and  mrtlntenance  of  civilian 
(-ruponent.s  of  the  armed  lorces;  or 

(El  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Admini-lra- 
.r  r,  in  the  cp;e  of  property  transferred  pttr- 
.sni.iU  to  this  Act  to  civil  defense  or^^aiilza- 
Mon-s  of  the  States  or  political  subdivisions 
nr  histrunienttt!ltio.s  thereof  which  ore  e«- 
r.ihtuhcd  by  or  ptn^unn!  lo  Stale  Uw.  is 
j-uthcr'zed  and  dh-ected— 

(M  to  determine  and  enfor.  f  compllHnce 
vi'.h  the  terms,  condition-.  rtservailuUb.  and 
icirictlons  comatned  in  any  Ui^irnnient  by 
vlilt  h  such  transfer  was  mvtde: 

1 11 1  to  reform,  cnrrecl.  or  amcLd  any  s'lcii 
iii.-irumcnt  by  the  execution  of  a  ct.ireciive, 
rcfurinatlre  or  amendatory  Inutriimi^ui  where 
ntrci-..s(uy  to  correct  surh  instrument  or  to 
con'orm  such  transftf  to  me  reqi'irenu-ni?  of 
;'pplicablD  law;  and 

liiil  to  (II  grant  release  from  any  of  the 
terms,  crnditionc.  rctenatlous  and  restrle- 
lioiw  contained  in,  and  (lit  convey,  quit- 
claim, or  release  to  the  iran-Htt-ree  ur  other 
eligible  ussr  any  right  or  Intercat  reserved 
to  the  United  Slates  by.  any  in.%iiiiment  by 
which  such  transfer  wh.h  made.  If  he  deter- 
mines that  the  property  so  transferred  no 
longer  serve  the  purpose  for  v.hlch  It  was 
transferred,  or  that  such  rele.i'ie,  conveyance, 
rr  quitclaim  deed  wilt  not  prevent  accom- 
plt-fhrnent  of  the  purpofe  for  which  such 
property  was  so  transferred:  PROVIDED. 
Tliat  any  such  release,  conveyance,  or  quit- 
claim deed  may  be  granted  oii.  or  made  sub- 
ject to,  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall 
deem  necessary  to  protect  or  advance  the 
interests  of  the  United  States. "■ 

since  the  provision  appears  as  part  of  sec- 
tion 203(k>,  your  question  whether  Its  appli- 
cation Is  Ihnlted  solely  to  real  property  or 
whether  It  is  applicable  to  both  real  and 
ppr3onal  property. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  sccllon  203(kn4) 
relaies  to  both  real  and  personal  property 
and  not  merely  to  real  property.  We  believe 
that  the  language  ",  .  .  action  to  be  taken 
under  this  subsection"  is  intended.  In  this 
instance,  to  relate  to  actions  under  subpara- 
graph (1).  (ii),  and  (Ih)  of  (k)(4)  and  not 
as  limiting  the  authority  lo  subsection  (k) 
transactions.  This  interpretation  has  pre- 
vftUed  at  both  the  HEW  and  GSA  since  the 
Property  Act  was  enacted  In  1949.  Congress 
is  aware  of  such  Interpretation. 

In  July  of  1956.  Congress  amended  the 
Federal  Property  Act  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion for  donation  for  Civil  Defense  purposes, 
and  the  Act  of  July  3,  1956,  which  deals 
solely  with  donations  of  personal  property 
lor  Civil  Defense  purposes  specifically 
amended  section  203(k).  Tlte  legislative  his- 
tory indicates  as  the  reason  therefor  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Section  a  provides  for  amending  sectluti 
203(k)  of  the  Federal  Property  nnd  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1049.  as  amended, 
to  give  the  Federal  Civil  Defen.se  AdraiiUstra- 
tor  comparable  authority  lor  enforcing  com- 
pliance of  terms  and  conditions  on  property 
donations  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  nnd  Welfare  t** 
authorized  to  enforce  rei^irictions  on  prop- 
erty donated  for  health  or  ediu^aiional  pur- 
poses. This  Is  a  conforming  amendment,  and 
Is  Identical  to  section  6  of  HH.  7227  as 
approved  by  the  House  of  Rcprcsenta  lives," 
In  addition,  both  GSA  nnd  HEW  by  cur- 
rent regulations  Interpret  section  203(k>(4) 
PS  being  applicable  to  both  personal  property 
and  real  property.  Jt  should  be  noted  that 
m  section  203(k)(4|  the  term  "■property"  Is 
U'*d,  In  all  other  sections  of  section  203 
(k)  the  term  "reol  properly"  b  used  when 
reft-rrlng  to  property.  We  believe  that  under 
■uch    circumstances    the    torn\    "property" 


m.t.it  l>c  deemed  to  include  both  real  and 
psrsonal  property  (see  section  3(d>  of  the 
Federal  Property  Act  defining  "property"). 

Accordingly,  you  are  advised  that  section 
203(k){4)  is  applicable  to  both  personal 
property  nnd  real  property  and  any  ameud- 
nteut  of  203(ji  should  take  siiLh  factor  Into 
consideration. 

You  linve  ruhrd  liie  further  que.* t ion 
whether  In  v*ew  of  the  umendmcnt  to  section 
203IJ)  relatins  to  the  hnposUlou  of  iern;>, 
condition."^,  restrictiens  and  re^ervatlnna 
upon  the  use  of  nn\  hinuie  itpin  of  persounl 
property  donuted  h'lvinjr  an  atq«ustilon  cot^r 
of  ^2500  or  mcr"  whether  an  ainendmeiit  lo 
w  :  iun  :i03-kf  Ml  Is  nec€ss?,ry. 

We  have  reviewed  the  legislative  history 
cmcernn^g  the  aniemUnent  of^cdlou  203(Ji. 
referred  tu  above.  In  our  view,  the  purpoe 
of  the  amendment  wns  to  rc.-tiici  ;n  rfUlai 
ifm;s  ih?  impcfi'Jun  of  terms  nnd  rundi- 
lions.  ir  was  nnt  intended,  m.r  does  tr.  in 
our  opinior.  niTevt  the  autherl/uUon-i  under 
sections  203(kH4i.  Section  203tkM4i  depls 
with  eniorcement  of  complinnce  with  the 
terms,  condirrons,  reservations  and  restric- 
tions contained  in  any  iastrument  by  which 
stich  transfer  KWi  made;  or  to  the  reforma- 
tion, correction  or  amendment  of  an  Instru- 
ment cr  To  the  granting  ol  releases  to  any 
terms,  conditions,  ref^trictlous  and  reserva- 
tions contained  in  the  transfer  instrument. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  legislative  histon.- 
v.liich  Indicates  thai  seciiun  203(Jm5)  wa* 
iiiiended  to  snpeii=ede  the  authorities  under 
section  203ikn4).  Rather,  as  pi-cviously  Ui- 
dlcated.  the  express  purpose  was  to  limit  the 
Imposition  oi  term.s  and  conditions  to  don.i- 
tloufi  above  a  certain  dollar  vnhie. 

GSA.  as  Indicated  in  its  regulations,  cou- 
slders  section  2oa(k)(4>  ns  being  applicable 
to  personal  property  donations  notwithstand- 
ing paragraph  (5)  of  section  203iji.  At  best. 
It  would  require  substantial  construction  oi 
section  203(  j)  (6)  to  imply  authorities  clearly 
and  expressly  granted  under  section  20d(kt 
(41.  Even  If  implied  authority  could  be  ar- 
gued under  2D3(J)(5)  to  permit  certain  ac- 
tions expressly  authorized  tmdor  203(k>Ui. 
under  no  circumstances  could.  In  our  opin- 
ion, release  of  restrictions  Imposed  be  im- 
plied. In  addittuu.  a  failure  to  amend  203|k) 
(4)  nt  tills  time,  in  view  of  the  legislative 
history  and  prior  interpretations,  could  he 
interpreted  a?  a  failure  by  congress  to  au- 
thorize Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration iLEAAi  to  take  the  actions  author- 
Izvd  tmder  subparagraphs  (li,  uii,  and  till) 
of  203(k)(4)  since  in  all  other  cases  an 
amendment  to  203iki(4)   was  made. 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  have  been  infor- 
mally advised  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  that  actions  under 
203(k)  (4)  are  subf-tantlal,  numbering  In  the 
hundreds. 

In  view  of  the  opinions  set  forth  herein, 
should  your  agency  amend  203tj)  and  as- 
■sumlng  that  you  Intend  to  take  the  actions 
pre.<iently  authorized  under  203(kMl).  we 
wotild  otronjily  recommend  that  an  amend- 
ment be  made  to  section  S03tk>(4)  to  op- 
pr.ipr'ately  include  the  Administrator  cf 
LEAA. 

Sui.-^Tely, 

Wn.I.HM    E.    C.VS-SELMIN.    II. 

General  Coun^e'. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  ask  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  would 
tlie  Senator  yield  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield. 

Ml*.  HRUSKA.  It  is  true  that  the  Sen- 
ate approved  the  substance  of  this 
amendment  in  Mai-ch  of  this  year.  It  is 
contained  In  H.R.  6274.  now  pending  in 
the  House  and  has  not  yet  been  acted 
upon.  This  is  a  technical  amendment 
perfecting  uu  authority  uitended  by  both 


the  HoL-se  and  Senate  to  have  been  ex- 
tended to  LEAA  by  tlie  Crime  Conti-ol  Act 
or  1973. 

At  present,  there  is  a  lack  of  technical 
language  which  prevents  LEAA  from  pos- 
sessing that  power.  The  inadve itent 
omission  of  these  conforming  amend- 
ments to  tlie  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
minislialive  Services  Act  should  be 
promptly  corrected  for  the  reasons  .sum- 
marized by  the  Senator  from  Arl:an<i*.i 
and  by  ihc  Setiiacr  from  Indiana. 

I  bhall  support  the  amendment 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Ml".  HKUSK-*\.  I  \  leld  back  mv  time. 

The  PHC3IDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion h  on  die  amendment  of  tl:c  Sen- 
aiii'  from  Aikan^is. 

Til-?  amenduief'.t  v.j.s  p-.!recd  to. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  \V..o 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Piesiclent.  I  send 
to  the  dcHK  an  tnnendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER-  The  cicil; 
v.i'.l  leport  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
llie  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  fuither  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispen.-^d  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  Oie 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Re* - 

ORO. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  37.  delete  ihies  21  through  23.  iu- 
sertiiig  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

(b»  The  Supervisory  Board  designated 
pursuiUit  to  Section  4B2(a>,  after  consulta- 
tion \Mih  the  advisory  group  referred  to  in 
secUon  482ia)  shall  approve  the  State  plan 
and  any  modiflcation  tliereof  prior  to  sub- 
mission to  the  Administrator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myself  2  nuu- 
utes. 

Mr.  Presidcr.t.  during  the  course  of 
drafting  changes  in  S.  821,  this  technical 
amendment  was  discovered  as  one  of  the 
points  that  should  be  provided. 

As  this  juvenile  delinquency  and  pre- 
vention program  was  develop«ed  Into  an 
integial  part  of  LEAA,  it  was  intended 
that  ultimate  authority  for  State  level 
approval  would  reside  with  the  State 
planning  administrators  under  tlie  LEAA 
umbrella  in  accordance  with  the  current 
operation. 

However,  it  was  intended  that  a  strong 
consultation  role  would  be  played  by  the 
State  juvenile  delhiquency  and  preven- 
tion advisory  group  which  has  formed 
under  part  F, 

Tills  amendment  merely  eliminates 
any  construction  problems  in  this  regard. 
I  hope  i'  will  be  adopted  to  clarify  thi3 
matter. 

The  PRrSIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self whatever  time  may  be  necessarv, 

Tl^.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The* Sen- 
ator fiom  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  wor.ld  Lk? 
to  make  a  couple  of  observation?  abtnit 
this  amendment,  and  I  will  not  oppose  it. 
but  again.  I  tliink.  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  it  is  Important  that  we 
injike  absoluteUv  certain  that  those  ttho 
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81-e  charged  with  admhiisleriiig  \.\:%  bill 
know  the  intent  ol  Congress, 

When  we  stalled  out  with  this  pro- 
'>o«Bl.  this  cotnprehensive  revision  of  our 
•■.'•stem  of  juvenile  Justice,  we  were  mov- 
ins  to  put  the  program  in  HEW  and 
moving  to  have  a  separate  adminisfra- 
;lon  in  the  States. 

When  we  finally  came  to  the  deter- 
rafnation  that  we  could  get  more  re- 
sources and  perhaps  have  more  Initiative 
in  the  light  of  todays  political  realities 
and  have  more  coordination  as  well  if 
we  put  it  in  LE.\A,  It  ju-st  did  not  make 
much  sense  to  ha\c  a  competitive  ad- 
vlsor>-  board. 

But  as  I  as^e.-s  the  P'.rpo.^'.-  ar.d  the 
intent  of  my  distingul'-hed  colleague 
from  Nebra.ska.  it  is  to  prohibit  this  du- 
pUcation.  not  to  lessen  the  commltmeiit 
that  the  measure  makes,  that  S.  821 
will  make  with  the  new  text,  to  see  that 
we  have  a  coordinated  effort  In  which 
those  who  are  knowledgeable  in  the  area 
of  Juvenile  Justice  will  have  a  direct  role 
at  the  State  planning  level. 

Is  that  the  way  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska reads  the  thni.<,t  cf  his  technical 
amendment? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  than',:  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

I  would  like  to  also  address  myself  to 
the  wording  of  this  language  because  I 
think  T.e  have  to  reeniphasize  what  ad- 
ditional responsibilities  this  language  of 
the  new  S.  821  places  on  State  planning 
agencies  and  also  on  i-egional  agencies. 
I  quote  the  following  bnguage  from 
title  m.  section  301; 

The  State  planning  agencv  and  anv  re- 
Slonal  planning  unit*  wUhm  tbe  State  thall 
within  thflr  respective  Jurisdiction  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  la-.v  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  ajenclei  Including— 

And  I  empliEslze  this 

ageacles  directly  related  w  the  preve)u:..)i 
and  control  of  Juvenile  dtlln'.(ueiK-y. 

And  then  it  states: 

Cnltj  of  general  local  porerumpni..  pubh'- 
agencies  malnUlnina  prctrsni*  tn  redu'-e  mid 
control  crime — 

And  then  I  v.ant  to  cmplia'^Ize  the  fol- 
lowing— 

and  jhall  Include  representatives  of  clUzen, 
profeMlonal.  and  communltv  orfantzatlon; 
mcludli.e  cr^anlia-loi.s  directl-  t»!ate<l  to  de- 
linquency prevention. 

Now.  the  way  the  Si-iiator  from  Indiana 
reads  this  amendment  is  that  we  are 
clarifying  the  role  of  the  advisoi-j-  group 
in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
your  technical  amendnie::!  accomplishes 
that.  But  in  exchanse  v.e  are  requiring 
that  the  ccmpcsitlon  of  tlie  State  plan- 
ning board  of  LEAA  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude those  individuals  who  have  experi- 
ence and  who  arc  knowledgeable  and 
professional  in  the  field  of  prevention  and 
comro!  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  also 
we  are  mandatinc  that  private  agencies 
be  repi-ecented  on  the  state  plnnnins 
'^■srd. 

Now.  If  that  the  way  the  Senator  from 
^ebraska  reads  the  thrust  of  the  technl- 
cKl  amendment  in  conjunction  with  the 
l.'<n?tiR?e  which  i«  in  section  301' 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  indeed.  There  was 
.^ome  question  in  my  mind,  however, 
whether  a  bill  of  Uiis  kind  should  provide 
for  certain  types,  or  perhaps  quotas,  or 
classes  of  people  who  will  serve  on  such 
a  board.  I  believe  the  laiigtiage  used  here 
is  ample  for  the  piupose,  without  being 
too  specific  in  its  effect  so  as  to  be  In- 
flexible. The  Senator  from  Indiana  Is  cor- 
rect. The  idea  is  to  have  representation 
from  liiose  who  are  cosnizanl  of  the 
problems  in  this  area,  who  have  had 
.some  experience  in  it.  and  who  have  ex- 
hibited some  degree  of  Interest  and  activ- 
ity in  the  field  by  way  of  organizatlonr.1 
vork.  civic  woik.  or  in  other  ways. 

The-  answer  to  the  qucsl  ion  of  the  Sen- 
alor  iiom  Indiana  is  yes.  that  is  the  way 
I  interpret  and  construe  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appi-eciate  the  Senator 
iiom  Nebraska's  reinforcing  the  mter- 
pretation  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

What  ve  are  doing  now  is  saying  to 
LEAA,  v.hich  is  given  the  responsibility 
of  admhiistering  this  program  through 
the  State  planning  agency  and  regional 
planning  boards.  'AH  right,  fellows,  no 
longer  are  you  going  to  let  a  whole  State 
Planning  Board,  dealing  with  all  of  the 
LEAA  matters,  deal  with  this  program 
without  having  anj'one  on  it  able  to  deal 
with  Juvenile  prevention  or  with  reha- 
bilitation, or  that  represents  the  Impor- 
tant private  agencies  which  deal  witli 
this." 

Now  we  f  :e  going  to  have  a  concerted, 
integrated  program,  and  we  hope  that 
those  who  read  this  language  will  rec- 
ognize the  determination  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  to  see  tliat  these 
planning  agencies  are  prudent,  and  that 
the  juveniles,  the  young  people  of  this 
countrj-.  will  have  a  voice  on  those  plan- 
ning boards  that  can  prevent  some  of 
tho.se  juveniles  acts  and  help  stop  this 
alarming  incvea-^e  in  the  rate  of  crime. 

Otherwise.  I  fear  that  Uie  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  hou.sc  will  be  based  on  a  foiin- 
(iatjon  tJiat  is  not  solid. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 
Mr.   HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  the   re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ncbraslta. 
The  rmendmcnt  v.as  agreed  to. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wiio 
ylt-!ds  time? 

Mr.  HART.   Mr.  President 
menlary  inquirs'. 

Tlic  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlic  Sen- 
a  lor  v.ill  state  it. 
I.ir.  HART.  Are  amcndincuts  hi  order? 
The  PRESrOINa  OFJICER.  Amend - 
iiiciit.^  are  in  order. 

AMh*.t>ML;^I     Utl.     It.  II 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  PrcJiident.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1611  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  staled. 

The  atslstant  legislative  clerk  inn- 
cceded  to  real  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanl- 
r'.ous  consent  that  further  reading  of  the 


a  pai'lip- 


air.cndnienl  be  di.:pcnscd  with.  I  sltall 
explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  11  is  so  ordei'ed. 

The  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Kecord. 

Mr.  Haets  .imemlment  iNo.  1611)  is 
."if  follows: 

On  page  3(5,  strike  out  lines  21.  22,  ana  23 
and  Insert  the  following: 

■ill)  provide  that  fair  and  eqtiltable  ar- 
rangements ore  made,  as  determined  by  the 
Strretary  ot  Labor,  to  protect  the  Interests 
or  employees  affected  by  a.'slstance  under 
iliLi  Act.  Such  pmtectlve  arrangements  shall 
li.cIuUo,  wlthont  being  limited  to,  such  pro- 
Mslons  as  may  he  necc-wary  for — 

•■(A)  the  prewrvatlon  of  rights,  privilege;, 
a-.id  benefit:i  tlucUuil-ig  continuation  of  pen- 
sion rlyhts  and  beneats)  under  existing  col- 
lective bnrgaintng  asrecments  otherwise; 

•*'Bi  the  continuation  of  collective  hur- 
Ijalnlng  rights: 

"iCi  the  protection  of  lndlvldti.il  emplov- 
«•-•!  agf.insi  a  worsening  at  their  po.sltiori's 
with  respect  to  their  employment: 

•■(D»  assurances  of  employment  to  eni- 
ployees  ot  any  State  or  political  subdlvi£loii 
thereof  who  will  be  affected  by  any  program 
f-.uided  In  whole  or  in  port  under  provisions 
o?  this  Act; 

•■(Ej  training  or  retraining  programs, 
Ihc  State  plan  .shall  provide  for  the  terms 
una  conditions  of  the  protection  arrange- 
ments established  pursuaiiv  to  this  section,". 

Mr.  HART.  A  further  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Scii- 
a"i;  will  state  It. 

Mr.  HART.  Under  the  order.  Is  there 
In  minutes  to  a  side  on  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tliere  Is 
15  minutes  to  a  side  on  amendments. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  myscU  such  time 
o'  I  may  require. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  clarify  the 
employee  protection  language  in  section 
482'am7)  of  the  suhstitute  introduced 
by  Senator  Bayh  and  Senator  Hruska. 
I  em  a  cosponsor  of  that  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering end  regard  It  as  much-needed 
legislation;  a  marked  improvement  ia 
promised  a.s  a  consequence  of  It  In  the 
1  ehabilitatiou  and  protection  of  young 
people  in  trouble. 

This  legislation  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Stale  and  local  governments  to 
refocus  the  empha.sis  of  delivery  of  youth 
.■iCiTlce.s  from  a  ccnlrallaed  ln.stltuilonal 
environment  to  a  communily-based.  per- 
sonal, decentralized  approach.  The  bene- 
fit, of  course,  is  obvious. 

As  with  any  piece  of  tliresliold  legisla- 
tion, cue  must  be  taken  to  minimize  the 
negative  effects  of  the  legislation  while 
maximizing  the  positive  effects.  It  Is  with 
this  piemisc  In  mind  that  I  ask  for  si:p- 
port  of  the  amendment  toda.v. 

There  arc  facilities  across  ihi'  tounti  v 
for  the  treatment  and  rehnbiiitatlon  of 
Juveniles  which  may  be  closed  down,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  he-cause  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  ICKLslalion.  We  are  not  su:* 
but  it  is  to  be  antitipatcd,  certainly,  thai 
some  con.'icquencc  of  that  sort  wiU  fel- 
low. Indcetl,  it  Is  an  Indirect  pui-pose. 

One  of  the  side  effecU  of  these  closings 
will  be  tlial  employees  In  these  Institu- 
tions will  have  their  Jobs  teimlnated. 
These  are  people  with  the  .same  a-splra- 
llons  !ill  of  us  have:  people  with  famlllec. 


■juhj  23,  ion 
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pension  rights,  and  accrued  vacations: 
.■ikills.  experiences,  and  standards  of  liv- 
Ins;.  people  whose  only  reason  for  losing 
their  jobs  would,  in  this  situation,  be  the 
ooLiallcn  of  this  legislation. 

The  substitute  seeks  to  respond  to  this 
wry  human  problem  and  does  it  in  sec- 
tion 482iaMn),  but  it  does  it  In  lau- 
iiuage  which  is  very  general.  This  state- 
ment of  general  principle  Is  open  to 
v,ide  interpretation  and  potential  abuse. 
!l  falls  short  of  legislative  precedent  to 
reterviiig  the  existing  rights  ot  Govern- 
;;ient  employees.  That  precedent.  Mr. 
President,  we  find  in  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Act. 

The  amendment  which  I  offered  in- 
corporates the  language  of  the  Urban 
Mi'.ss  Transit  Act  and  specifies  with 
ereater  particularity  the  rights  that 
Congress  Intends  to  guarantee  for  pub- 
lic employees.  It  would  put  meat  on  the 
.skeleton  of  good  intentions.  It  would 
make  clear  that  it  is  not  om-  intent,  as  we 
seek  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  young 
lieople  in  trouble,  to  threaten  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  parents  and  others  of 
those  young  men  and  women  In  Stale 
and  local  employment. 

The  amendment  Is  clarif.vlng  in  natuie. 
It  is  intended  simply  to  conform  the 
Senate's  action  today  to  its  action  of  a 
few  years  ago,  the  citation  cf  which  I 
have  given, 

THE  OPHNl^JU  SENTEKtC 

The  fli-st  sentence  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  language  "as  determined  by  the 
Sccretarj-  of  Labor."  Tins  would  permit 
and.  in  fact,  mandate  that  tlie  Secretary 
of  Labor  monitor  the  stale  operation  of 
plans  as  It  relates  to  employee  protection 
to  see  that  tliey  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  legislation.  No  such  moni- 
toring authority  exists  under  the  present 
language,  giving  Congress  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  the  Job  protection  ele- 
ment of  the  law  is  being  carried  out. 

srnscCTioN   i.\i  :  rnr;stRV\TiiJx  of  RiGHr^i 

Government  employees  may  have  ac- 
crued pension  benefits,  vacation  benefits, 
insurance  benefits,  and  others  that  are 
individual  benefits  In  nature.  Subsection 
lAi  would  require  that  a  new  job.  offered 
to  an  employee  displaced  under  lliis  act. 
will  not  terminate  these  benefits. 

Court  precedent  has  indicated  that  this 
language  in  UMTA  requires  a  substan- 
tial preservation  of  these  rights,  not 
necessarily  ab.soUite. 

This  subsection  would  ppiily  onlv  to 
jobs  offered  by  the  Slate  or  local  govern- 
ment pursuant  to  the  oiicration  of  this 
legislation,  and  not  to  jobs  found  inde- 
pendently by  a  terminated  employee 
.seeking  altemalive  employment. 

The  new  employing  agency  would  incur 
I  he  costs  of  preservlne  t  hese  benefits,  and 
although  no  figures  arc  atallable,  the 
projected  costs  are  thought  to  be  in- 
siRiiiflcaiit. 

SVBSECTIOM    (U.;    Cnj.ttl-nvi:   BARi;41.M?(t; 
RimiTS 

The  narrow  language  ot  subsection  ( B ' 
would  preserve  existing  biirgainiog  rights 
only  in  two  ciicumstances: 

First.  When  the  administration  of  a 
facility  would  be  turned  over  from  one 


governmental  miit  to  another,  tor  ex- 
ample, from  State  to  county;  and 

Second.  Wlien  an  entire  employee 
group  is  moved  intact  to  a  new  facility 
with  no  netv.  additional  emplo.vees. 

Tills  will  be  rare  under  the  operation 
ol  this  legislation,  but  such  a  preserva- 
tion of  rights  should  exist. 

Tills  language  would  not  mean  that 
an  employee  would  automatically  carrj- 
Iris  collective  bargaining  unit  to  a  new 
facility  .~uch  as  going  to  a  halfway  house 
from  a  State  reform  institution.  Such  a 
possibility  would  produce  inevitable  con- 
flict with,  and  unfair  control  over,  the 
rights  of  other  employees  in  Ihe  new  in- 
stitution. And  this  would  neither  be  the 
intent  nor  the  result  ot  tliis  subsection. 

si--BSKrT[o.\-   (c  :  worcenikc  or  posnioN- 

Subsection  'Ci  would  require  that  an 
emplo.vee  wliose  Job  was  terminated  by 
operation  of  this  legislation  cannot  be 
offered  a  job.  for  example,  at  half  the 
pay.  or  with  a  substantial  increase  in 
healtii  or  safety  hazard,  or  be  taken  from 
a  floor  super;  isor's  position,  for  further 
e:;ample.  and  placed  in  a  menial  position. 

This  lanauaKe  does  not  require  that 
exact  equality  in  wages,  stature,  working 
conditions,  or  horns  must  be  met  but.  as 
the  UMTA  language  has  been  Inter- 
preted by  the  courts,  a  reasonable  effort 
to  obtain  comparable  conditions  must  be 
made  by  the  Slate. 

SfBSTCTtON-     tD>:    ASSVR.ANCKS    OF    tMrtOY- 
MENT 

Subsection  (Di  requires  iliat  a  dis- 
placed employee  be  offered  a  Job  that 
conforms  with  these  guidelines. 

It  does  not  require  that  the  State  or 
local  government  find  a  job  that  the  em- 
ployee will  accept,  only  that  an  offer  be 
made. 

Tliis  subsection  would  place  the  State 
in  the  position  ot  an  employer  of  last 
resort  in  the  event  no  other  employment 
opijort  unity  existed,  but  this  anieiidment 
would  imijose  no  requircmenl  for  em- 
ployment in  the  same  job  capacity  or 
locality.  With  the  capacity  to  retrain  em- 
ployees in  a  new  field,  the  State  has  an 
unUmiied  opportunity  to  make  full  and 
productive  use  ot  such  employees. 

This  Is  not  analogous  to  a  so-called 
fcathei  bedding  situation.  Unlike  feath- 
erbedding.  theic  is  no  attempt  in  this 
amendment  to  continue  to  employ  peo- 
ple m  extinct  Job  roles,  but  rather  to 
take  advantage  of  a  trained,  exijerienced 
hidividual  in  a  new.  productive  capacity. 

The  costs  of  this  provision  are  im- 
possible to  lu'curately  forecast,  but  if 
o;uli  tilth  displaced  emplo.vee  is  other- 
u  i.se  productively  employed  there  is  a 
minimal  cost  to  the  taxpa.ver  Ijecnuse  a 
useful  sertice  is  being  pertorined  by  the 
employee.  And  although  the  paycheck 
is  from  the  government,  thai  is  a  more 
productive  expenditure  surely  than  an 
luiemploymcnt  or  welfare  check. 

The  nmnber  of  Jobs  involved  in  such  a 
reemployment  program  is  difficult  to  pre- 
dict because  of  the  innovative  nature  of 
llie  legislation  itself,  but  the  guiding 
premise  is  that  we  cannot  ignore  the 
thou.saiuis  of  experienced  employees  on 
the  State  and  local  levels  who  work  la 
present  programs   Their  rights  must  be 


preserved,  and  their  knowledge  and  skilla 
utilized. 

SVEStCTION     iC-;     THAXN'IKC    ^VO   BFTaaifONC 

raocDAMs 
Where  necessary,  subsection  lE'  re- 
quires that  States  must  pro\ide  a  re- 
training program  for  present  employees 
displaced  by  this  act  and  compelled  to 
work  in  a  capacity  for  which  Ihcy  have 
no  training.  Such  a  traintog  program 
\vni:ld  be  undertaken  at  Slate  expense 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  and  should  not 
I",  signiflcantlv  costly  if  the  UMTA  ex- 
Di'rience  is  a  useful  gtiidcline.  No  solid 
d:it!'  are  avaihible. 

In  summarv.  this  amendment  Is  in- 
tended only  to  preserve  the  lights  ct 
Govenimenl  employees  affected  by  lhi.< 
legislation.  It  is  clarifying  in  nature  es- 
tablishing guidelines,  based  on  previon- 
law.  tor  the  application  of  employee  pro- 
tections already  incorporated  in  the  leg- 
islation. It  would  put  meat  on  the  skele- 
ton ot  good  intentions.  I  would  appre- 
ciate the  Senate's  support  of  tills  amend- 
ment. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  rise  ta  opposition  to  the  amendment 
In  its  current  form. 

I  might  note  at  the  outset  that  tliij 
same  language  which  was  to  S.  821  as 
i-eporlcd  by  tlie  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee  was  deleted  by  Judiciarv- 
in  its  n  isdom  during  Its  consideration  of 
the  measure.  Moreover,  the  substitute 
amendment  iNo.  1578 1  which  is  the 
actual  vehicle  for  floor  action  today  and 
is  supported  by  the  entii-e  Committee  on 
the  Judicial-}-,  provides  to  section  482iai 
17 1  that  as  a  condition  for  the  receipt 
of  formula  grants  the  State  plan  must— 
"provide  that  fair  and  equitable  arrange- 
ments are  made  to  protect  the  taterests 
ot  employees  ntfected  by  assistance  un- 
der this  pari  " 

There  is.  as  I  see  it.  no  practical  ne- 
cessity for  delineating  a  seiles  of  pro- 
tective arrangements  which  must  be  in- 
cluded in  a  State  plan  in  order  to  achieve 
the  results  intended  by  the  current  pro- 
vision. I  do  believe  we  can  trust  the  in- 
dividual Stales  to  formulate  emplo.vee 
protection  provisions  which  adequately 
take  into  account  the  impact  of  this  law 
on  the  emplo.vees  of  a  particular  St.it? 
By  putting  in  the  general  language  we 
li;ue.  we  grant  to  the  States  the  flexibil- 
ity they  need  in  planning  for  proteciion 
since  they  will  hate  to  take  into  accoimt 
both  the  State's  laws  affecttog  employe? 
protertic'i  and  Ihe  various  Federal  law- 
w'.-ikh  llkettise  bear  on  such  pratectiou. 
iiiid  ivhich  aUeadv  exist 

I  believe  employee  protection  i>  a  good 
feature  ot  this  act.  Yet  I  doubi  that  there 
win  b?  any  reduction  m  cither  the  num- 
ber of  employees,  the  t.tpes  of  prot-rams 
funded  or  the  positions  hncls  available 
There  will  be.  if  anything,  a  di'amatic 
and  mu'.'h-iieeded  exiMuslon  of  State  and 
Ini-al  prosrants  i:i  the  jutenile  dclia- 
queiicy  area,  thereby  providtog  a  niult:- 
lude  of  einploymen;  opportmiities  foi 
current  employees  oi  cngotog  programs 
Surely  the  States  will  ftod  it  to  then- 
best  toterest  to  provide  adequate  oppor- 
t'mlty  tor  qualliied  employees,  to  cor.duc 


mis 
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vided  for  in  state  and  Ppd^r'-iTcnTninv^     concerns    that   persuaded   the    Senator     '"  '"  terininated  December  31.  1974.  One 
urottt"n?„f?s„*.h^S="'',,?HTi'?lf!    from  Nebraska  .Mr.  Hkcska)    to  ..peak    ^"^^''''''"'^"'y^^'T-   ='«"•'-<•« 

in   oppofiltlon  to  the  amendment,  and  "'"  **  8"''°  °'^'  preference 


any  needed  training  or  retaining  pro- 
CTams.  and  to  otheraise  protect  the  In- 
terests of  employees  affected  by  av.5ist- 
ance  under  part  P. 

ITiis  amendment  would  also  result  in  a 
needless  expenditure  of  part  F  funds  to 
provide  employee  protection  benefits 
v.hich  uould  already  be  adequately  pro 


protection  laws.  Such  laws  include  State 
and  Federal  civil  service  merit  prolec- 
tion  laws,  unemployment  compensation 
benefit  reciuireraent.<!,  the  Comprehensive 
EmpIo^■mellt  and  Training  Act  of  1973. 
and  others. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  real  need  for  this  amendment.  It  car- 
ries the  potential  for  working  some  real 
mischief  with  respect  to  part  P  programs. 
This  possibility  arises  by  virtue  of  two 
provisions  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

First,  the  amendment  provides  ihat  de- 


Juhj  2.-,,  19 


/4 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  would  the    ""  (acimy  to  run  computer  oper«tlaiu>  for 
Senator  withhold  his  request?  I  wonder    ">«  Welfare  Department. 


if  I  might  just  make  a  brief  response. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Scn- 
ntor  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  H.\RT.  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  imderstand  fully  the 


Topsfleld:  8  staff  have  been  transferred  to 
AtlmliilstTation  and  Finance;  36  remain  na 
liie  DY3  pajToIl  in  some  capacity. 

Some  ^30  10  500  DYS  stall  arc  now  as»lt;,t  j 
lu  roinmuntly  facilities. 

According  to  tbc  budget,  2C0  positiona  are 


yet  I  think,  as  he  susgests.  it  Is  likely— 
which  I  believe  also  to  be  likely— that 
many  new  .lob  opportunities  will  be 
opened  in  the  field  cf  juvenile 
delinquency. 


It  may  be  arguec!  tliat  the  need  for  tills    s«'"'>^« 


in  new  Jobs  on  ihe  biisls  of  education,  traUi- 
liig,  or  experience.  The  preference  amend- 
ment was  Included  In  the  Appropriat  lona  bill 
Just  passed  bv  the  Legislature. 

For  further  detalli>.  contact  Henry  Kcllv, 
Director    o:    Personnel.   Dhislou    of   Youl;i 


Telephone  r.umber  fil7-727-7044. 


?.:■ .  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the 
alisence  of  a  quoi-um.  with  the  time  to  be 
taken  out  of  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
tt  ill  call  the  roll. 

The    assistant    legislative    clerk    pro- 


ment.  At  a  time  when  the  States  and  local 
governments,  in  cooperation  with  LEAA. 
are  attempting  to  streamline  further 
grant-approval  proces.'*;.  this  feature  is 
extremely  ill-advised. 


amendment  has  passed.  But,  at  tlie  same 
time,  I  would  siigsest  that  the  concern 
which  the  Senator  voices  is  largely  aca- 
demic because  there  will  be  broad  new 
employment  opportunities. 

Second,    as    to    the    suggestion    that 
building  in  the  Secretarj-  of  Labor  would 

substantially  delay  the  adoption,  the  ap- „, 

_ ^ w,  w,„^,^c-    g'o™!'  of  these  plans,  I  would  be  the    ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

terminations   of  compliance  are  made    ,.        ?  »''■""  "  'vlll  take  a  little  more        Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President 

■by  the  Secretarj"  of  Labor."  This  could      l!"*;o  U'  "  '"'  ^^  """^  *'"''  Properly         Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
dramatically  and  drastically  slow  down    •'"O"'"  "^  spent.  ator  from  Indiana  is  recognized, 

plan  approvals  by  LEAA  since  each  plan       ,'™^    Secretary's    review    will    relate        Mr.  BA'i'H.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unani- 
would  also  have  to  be  reviewed  a  second    *o'«'y  to  employment  protection  a.spects    mous  consent  that  tlie  order  for  the 
time  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  pur-    °'  "'^  P'*"  or  program.  This,  I  think.  Is    quorum  call  be  rescinded, 
poses  of  compliance  tilth  this  amend-     ""^  ^^'^^  ^^  owe  to  men  and  women        The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUioiit 

now  engaged  In  Government  senice  and    objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
v.hose  protection  we  seek  to  assure.  Mr.  BAIfH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  luiani- 

As  to  the  last  one  that  we  are  really    '"0"s  consent  that  we  temporarily  lay 
building  our.selves  another  featherbed,  I    asWe    Ihe    amendment   of    the   dLstin- 
suggest  that  that  would  not  be  triie.  1    Kuished   Senator   from   Michigan    <Mr. 
Second,     the    amendment    mandates     '^°  acknowledge  that  we  are  providing    Harti    and  that  the  proposal  that  the 
.  .  employment  to  employees  of  any    Goveniment  as  the  employer  of  last  re-    Senator  from  Indiana  is  about  to  make 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  who    ^°''^  tmder  certain   limited   conditions.    '"'  considered  In  the  Recobb  after  the 
win  be  affected  by  any  program  funded    ^"'  ^''^  example  cited  In  Massachusetts,    con-summation  of  the  present  dlscu.s.slon 
.  .  ,  under  ,  .  .  this  Act."  This  feature    ^  think.  Is  not  one  which  could  Indicate    between  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
would  require  a  State,  county,  or  munld-     "'*  Probability  of  much  feathcrbedding.     ""■  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
pal  government  to  retain  on  their  pav-        I  would  ask  unanimous  (;on.sent    Mr         '^^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
roll  any  employee  working  in  the  broad    President,  that  a  memorandum  provided    objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
area  of  juvenile  justice  and  prevention    ^y  the  American  Federation  of  State         '*"'•  ^AYH.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  send  an 
even  If  their  function  was  terminated    County,  and  Municipal  Employees,  dated    a"'cndment  to  the  desk  and  ask  tliat  it 
and  the  Individual  could  not  be  placed    '^^   24th   of   July,   describing   the   Job    be  con.sldcred. 
elsewhere  in  the  public  sector.  transfer  and  the  consequences  In  em-        Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clci  1: 

This  feature  if  not  only  ludicrou.s  In     P'oymcnt  relationships  that  followed  the     "'"  ■'^Port  the  amendment. 
Its  own  right.  Mr.  President,  but  also    creation  In  Massachusetts  of  a  system  of        ^he   assistant   lestslatlve   clerk   pro- 
raises  the  disttact  possibility  of  discour-    community-based  facilities  to  care  for    ceeded  to  read  the  amendment, 
aging  comprehensive  planning  and  State    Juvenile  delinquents.  Is  based  on  a  man-        *^-  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  miani 
participation  under  part  F  due  to  its    agement  audit  of   the  Department  of 
heavy-handed  approach.  Youth  Services  issued  by  the  Joint  Com- 

Por  example,  the  State  of  Ma-ssachu-    ™ittce  on  Po.'Jt  Audit  in  May  of  1974, 
^etts.  operating  under  a  similar  provi-        There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
5ion.  recently  clo-^ed  dovTi  a  Juvenile  cor-    randum  v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
rection  facility.  Not  being  able  to  place    Rtcono,  as  follows: 
the  juvenile  correction  officers  elsewhere,        Ajtmh..-.-  Fi.aaiATU,N  ..»  .<!iati;. 

C'jv.*;ty,    \md    Mi'NicipAL    Emplovcls. 

Wash  mstan,  DC.  Jiilj/  n,  1374. 
The  State  of  Massachusett'i.  Department  of 
•/QUth  Services,  created  a  system  of  commu- 


the  State  was  forced  to  place  these  peo- 
ple In  feBthcrbeddin?  po!^itions,  guartJing, 
of  all  things,  vacant  buildings. 
Maybe  that  Is  one  way  to  keep  such 


people  busy  off  the  welfare  roJlV'but'u  i'i'f,;^'^.  'f"""'  ""  "«  ""  juvenile 

■p'r^Z/alnTf  t'StS.r"-^^'"'  '''"  "  »-  --  "^^'^'^^r^^^^^^^t 

?.f?i             w    w      „       ..  Services  issued  by  the  JoUit  Commltt«  on 

I  yield  niyjelf   Mr.  Pre-ident    3  more  I'wt Audit m May,  1974. 

minutes.  The    fallownig    examples,    learned    bj-    a 

Perhaps,   one   could    ju-Mify   a    good-  """'"^tlon  v,iiu  the  Director  of  the  state 

faith  effort  by  State  and  local  govern-  f^niP'oyw  Council  in  Massachusetts,  should 


ment'  in  this  regard.  To  do  more,  how- 
ever, would  be.  In  my  judgment,  a  mls- 
talie.  I  hope  that  this  amendment  w1il 
not  be  adopted  In  Us  present  form. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  Mr 
President. 


disprwe  Bnittka'a  charges  of  reatherbedding ; 

Shirley:  la  se<;urlty  and  grounds  people 
were  transferred  from  DYS  to  Administration 
and  Plnauce:  25  more  staff  were  kept  at  the 
institution  which  Is  being  used  as  a  correc- 
tions faculty. 

Lj-mau;  16  security  sta.T  were  trai.slcrred 
t'i  AdutliiKtr«t!-jn  and  P]nati''e:  "i'i  remain  at 


mous  consent  that  fm-tlier  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rrcoro. 

The  amendment  i.s  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  11,  delete  'ustlon  '  a:id 
Insert  "motion"  in  lieu  thereof. 

On  pa^e  10.  Ibie  17,  delete  ■■>trond"'  and 
li.uirt  "third  "  In  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  if),  line  3,  delete  -sol"  niid  In^rt 
■  490"  m  lieu  tliereof. 

On  paRC  20,  line  a,  delete  "41"  and  Insert 
.11"  in  lieu  thereof. 

On  paue  23,  luie  2.  delete  "At.t"  and  insert 
part"  In  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  S3,  line  4,  delete  "title  '  and  Insert 
"piirt"  l!i  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  2:1,  line  13.  delete  "Act"  and  in- 
sert "title"  ill  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  23.  line  17,  delete  "Director"  and 
Insert  "Assistant  Administrator"  in  lieu 
thereof. 

On  poKo  2a.  luie  21,  delete  "Act"  and  Insert 
"part"  in  lieu  tiiereof. 

On  page  23,  line  22,  delete  '  Act '  and  Insert 
"pan"  In  II**!!  Il.ereor, 
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On  page  27,  line  12,  delete  "407"  and  insert 

■  »!)4"  in  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  27.  line  18.  delete  "40S"  and  Insert 
•  4y6"  in  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  29,  lines  9  and  13,  delete  "1974" 
»nd  utsert  "1975"  In  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  30,  line  6,  before  the  word  "tUle" 
.  i=ert  the  word  "this". 

On  page  30,  line  8,  delete  "I", 

On  page  31,  line  11.  delete  "concern"  and 
Ut«ert  "concerned"  In  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  33,  tines  8  and  9.  delete  "(13)  and 
1141"  and  insert  "(12)  and  (131"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

On  page  39.  line  14.  delete  "409"  and  livoert 

■  i9e"  in  ileu  thereof. 

On  page  42.  line  3,  delete  "109"  and  Insert 
"4S»6"  In  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  44.  line  16.  delete  "(e)"  and  insert 
"(f)"  in  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  47.  line  5,  delete  "Assistant  Dlrec- 
t.:»r"  and  Insert  "Deputy  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator" m  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  47,  line  9,  delete  "Assistant  Direc- 
tur"  and  insert  "Deputy  .Assistant  Adminis- 
trator" in  lieu  tlicreof. 

On  page  49.  line  7.  delete  "See,  00?(ar". 

On  page  49.  line  12.  delete  "(b)". 

On  page  37.  after  line  9,  add  the  following;  ■ 

"(d)  The  Instlttite.  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  auttiorlzed  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  purposes  of  audit  and  examinations 
to  any  iJoolcs.  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
grants  received  under  this  chapter. 

"lei  The  provision  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  all  recipients  of  assistance  under 
this  title,  whether  by  direct  grant  or  con- 
tr.tct  from  tlie  Institute  or  by  subgrant  or 
subcontract  from  primary  grantees  or  con- 
tractors of  the  Institute. 

"Sec.  4353.  Tliere  is  hereby  authorized  to 
he  appropriated  iuch  funds  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  purp^-ses  of  this 
ch.ipter." 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Rec- 
ord will  shotv.  this  amendment  is  a  series 
of  technical  changes,  punctuation,  nu- 
merical corrections  to  make  sure  that 
proper  sections  of  tiic  act  are  correctly 
cited  and  cross-referenced:  certain 
printiiis  errors  are  corrected,  to  try  to 
just  get  some  of  the  imiierfections  out 
of  the  bill  and  make  it  letter  perfect. 

The  PRESmiNC  OFFICER.  Is  ail 
timed  yielded  b:ick  on  the  rtinendmcnt? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  vicld  back  my  time.  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yielded  back  his 
time  on  the  pending  amendment? 

Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield 
back  his  time  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  I  yield  back  any 
time  I  may  have  on  that  amendment. 

Tlic  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  tlie  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  another  umeiidment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legls-lativc  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  11.  line  19.  strike  out  the  words 
"or  a  period  not  to"  and  Insert  m  Ileu  there- 
't  the  foUowins: 

"unless  the  juvenile  has  atUiluod  his  nlue- 
t«enth  birthday  at  the  time  of  diapoeltlon,  In 
which  case  probation,  commltnteut.  or  com- 
mitment In  accordance  with  suljseetton  (ct 
shall  not". 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Pre:~ldent.  again,  this 
Ls  a  technical  amendment  to  clarify  time 
limitations  on  Juvenile  disposition.  The 
provision  as  drafted  was  intended  as  a 
general  rule  to  provide  that  probation 
or  custody  as  a  juvenile  delinquent  would 
not  extend  tieyond  the  lesser  of  the  pe- 
riod provided  by  Congre.s3  for  the  offense 
or  the  juvenile's  21st  bhthday:  however, 
in  order  to  provide  some  meaningful 
sanction  for  juveniles  tried  late  in  the 
Ijcrlod— between  their  19th  and  21st 
birtlidays — language  was  added  In  the 
substitute  intended  to  permit  overrun- 
ning the  21st  birthday  if  necessary  to  re- 
tain juvenile  probation  or  custody  for 
tlie  period  provided  by  the  Congress  for 
the  offense  or  a  period  of  2  yeais.  which- 
ever occurred  sooner.  The  amendment  I 
am  offering  makes  clear  this  intent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  back  tlie  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  the  remaUi- 
der  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  thne 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 
Tlte  amendment  wtis  agieed  to. 
I>Ir.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorimi. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  tlie  roll. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

-Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered. 

^'r.  HART.  Mr.  Prcldeiit.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 
now  pending. 
The  .veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER,     Who 
.\  ii'lds  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  mysoU  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  I'l-csiUent.  I  rise  again  to  oppose 
tlie  amendment  piopased  by  the  dts- 
tiiistuished  Senator  from  Michiiian.  It 
would  be  harmful  to  the  bill  Itself.  It 
would  add  to  the  tcchnlcaUtles,  to  Uie 
piocedines.  and  to  the  amount  of  time 
that  will  be  required  eaeh  year  for  the 
approval  of  these  Slate  plans.  These 
Slate  plims  are  ver>'  complex,  very 
lengthy. 

Ihe  Seeiclaiy  of  Labor  would  be  re- 
quired to  review  the  entire  document.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  takinc  care  of  it  once 
and  for  all.  Those  plans  have  to  be 
.submitted  each  ye:ir  and  uixlated  each 
year. 

Furthermi<:  e.  it  would  be  thrustuiit 
the  U.S.  Berrctary  of  Labor  into  the 
realm  of  State,  municipal,  and  coimty 
laws  governing  their  respective  employ- 
ees. That  Is  not  a  Federal  function.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  wise  to  put  this  type  of 
control  in  Federal  hands. 

When  LEAA  was  adopted  in  1968.  there 
wa*  a  cousrious  effort  to  recognize  that 
there  would  be  no  Federal  domloauce 
in  tlie  law  enforcement  programs  of  the 


.several  States  and  their  poUtical  subdi- 
visions. Here  we  are  asked  to  approve 
a  provi-sion  which  would  delitierately 
and  on  a  very  significant  scale  put  the 
proi^ram  under  the  dominance  and  under 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  a 
Cabinet  official. 

I  bcUeve  the  amendment  should  be 
opfeated,  M*-.  President.  I  urge  my  col- 
k-aarues  to  vole  against  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  lime? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  1  had  not 
intended  to  speak  en  this  matter,  but 
inasmuch  as  some  judge  may  lo:jk  at 
this  Recokd.  I  will  do  so. 

I  do  not  know  how  this  vote  is  going 
to  go.  I  have  told  the  Senator  irom 
Nebraska  that  I  feel  compelled  to  vote 
for  this  amendment  because  It  was  in 
the  original  draft,  but  I  do  not  want 
anybody  to  interpret  tliat  vote  as  feel- 
ing that  the  whole  program  we  are  talk- 
ing about  would  be  administered  by  the 
Secretar>-  of  Labor.  This  amendment  in- 
cludes specific  provisions  about  protect- 
ing the  employment  opportunities  of 
those  who  are  now  employed  wlien  a  rc- 
oi-ganlzation  takes  place.  But  I  do  not 
v.oiit  the  Secretory  of  Labor  moting  in 
tlieie  and  telling  us  hcv.  to  run  this  ic- 
habiUtation  program. 

We  found,  frankly,  that  so  far  a^  mr.lt- 
ing  tills  new  juveiiile  program  work  « 
concerned,  what  we  need  are  two  tilings, 
and  both  of  them.  I  think,  are  about 
equally  imjioriant.  One  is  that  we  need 
a  different  environment:  and.  two.  we 
need  better  tr.tined  people,  people  wl;a 
can  be  tr.tined  to  do  dillerent  taslts.  But 
even  taking  people  who  are  well  trained 
and  putting  them  In  most  of  om'  juvenile 
i:istitutions.  the  well  trained  people  a;3 
alino^-t  always  going  to  fail. 

I  am  going  to  vote  the  oilier  w.ij".  but 
I  look  at  it  a  little  differentl.v.  so  far  as 
inteniretation  is  concerned,  from  the 
way  tlie  Senator  from  Nebraska  looiis  at 
it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myself  3  :::iniae? 

Mr.  President,  in  response.  I  v  ant  to 
sa>-  that  this  matter  was  considered  in 
committee  and  was  deleted  flora  tlie 
oricinal  bill. 

I  \\  iint  to  m.ike  clear  that  I  am  not  op- 
pased  to  proi>er  protection  lor  workers" 
riglus  and  for  thtir  being  lu-ciierly 
placed,  and  so  forth. 

I  unite  attention,  however,  to  two 
things.  First,  the  present  bill,  as  wTitten. 
requires  that  tlie  plans  of  the  States  pro- 
vide tliat  full  and  equitable  orrangc- 
nient.s  arc  made  to  protect  the  interesis 
of  ttiiployees  uifected  by  assistance,  ur.- 
der  tills  part.  Tiiat.  in  coniiuiction  will: 
tlie  State,  county  and  city  pliuis  for  their 
employees,  slioiild  be  ample  for  tlie  pui- 
ixi.se  ol  protecting  them,  without  having 
a  Federal  ollicial  intervene  .iiid  be  tiie 
eoiitroUing  agency  in  that  regard. 

1  tliitik  all  of  us  should  halt,  a  second 
thought  about  this  :ill-ii  elusive  lan- 
guage. It  goes  not  only  into  the  as.^ur- 
ant-e  of  n  job  and  a  position  but  also  into 
the  pension  phuis.  into  an,v  pension  rights 
and  benefits,  into  the  contmtiation  of 
coliectiie  bnigaining  rights,  tuid  Into  tlie 
protection  of  indlvidua!  emiiloyecs 
against  a  worsening  of  their  position. 
Mr.  Piesident.  It  would  require  a  walk- 
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Ing  steward  in  every  county  courthouse 
and  every  State  capital  and  every  de- 
tention home,  and  all  such  places,  in 
Older  to  cover  the  activities  under  this 
•■•nendment. 

It  even  goes  into  a  training  and  rc- 
t,"aining  program.  The  Secretary  ol 
L.tibor  would  be  able  to  say.  'This  train- 
..ng  program  is  a  burden  to  these  peo- 
;  le.  and  it  worsens  their  conditions  of 
employment,  and  so  on."  I  do  not  thinlj 
he  would  do  it.  but  he  will  have  the  pow- 
er to  do  so  under  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  not  be  for  the 
fceti  interests  of  the  program  we  now 
have  under  consideration.  It  may  well 
inhibit  State  and  local  authorities  in  the 
field  of  juvenile  delinquency  prevention 
and  rehabilitation. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
tlic  i-emainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
lias  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
un  agi-eeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
tue  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
ir.oceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mi-.  President.  I  osk  unan- 
imnus  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  eik  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  vote  occui-s 
upon  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  that  roUcall  be  taken  ac- 
cording to  the  noimal  procedure  and 
that  immediately  thereafter  we  have  the 
vote  on  final  passage. 

I  withdraw  my  request  because  of  a 
technicality.  Unless  we  want  3  rollcal! 
votes  instead  of  2,  we  have  to  make  a 
icquest  of  the  Chair  to  consider  the  biil 
as  amiincled  before  we  go  to  third  read- 
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Metcalf 
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Symington 
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NAYS— 24 

EsrUeu  Domlrick  McCltire 

Beau  Kannln  Pearson 

Bennett  Goldwater  Rotii 

Brock  Grlffln  Scott. 

Buckley  Ourney  William  L. 

n>rU.  Hansen  Talmadge 

Harry  F  Jr.    Helms  Tliurmond 

Cotton  Hruska  Tower 

cuttlb  Mcclellan 

MOT  VOTING— to 
Bellmon  Fulbrlght  PackwooU 

lionsenlcl  inouye  youiig 

Fastland  Long 

Foug  Montoya 

So  the  amendment  iNo.  1611 1  wns 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Ptxi.  > .  The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  f uither  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  recurs  on 
agieeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared for  the  vote  on  that  question,  but 
I  have  been  approached  by  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  New  York. 
He  said  he  had  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly  so  I  can  make 
an  announcement? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 


in?. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
PELii.  Tlie  question  is  now  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. All  time  has  been  yieded  back.  The 
Chair  does  not  hear  a  call  for  a  t.uorum. 
The  clei  k  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^i-RO.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mi.=si.,sippl  'Mr. 
Ea<iilandi,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
'Mr.  FutBRicHTi.  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  I  Mr.  iNomrEi.  the  Senator  from 
I^uisiara  'Mr.  LoHbi.  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  'Va.  MontoyO  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr  GRIFFTN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  OkL^homa  iMr.  Bellmon)  , 
t'le  Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr 
DcMEKHii.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
'Mr  FoNOi,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
'M.-.  PACKV.OOD1.  and  the  Senator  from 
Ki.iih  Dakota  'Mr.  Yobno  are  neces- 
.■■frily  absent. 

The  result  wa.s  announred— yeas  66 
l'i<v.i  24,  as  fallows: 

[So.  330  Leg  I 
TEA»— 66 
^>m\f:iy.            Benteen  B/rd.  Robert  C. 

Alk«n  BlBle  Cannon 

Allen  Blden  ca«« 

Baker  Brooke  cliUes 

D»yt»  Eurolck  Churcli 


ORDEP.  OP  BUSINESS  ON  .S.    5  AND 
S.  2642 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
565.  S.  5,  and  Calendar  No.  574,  S.  2642. 
be  taken  off  General  Orders  on  the  Leg- 
islative Calendar  and  placed  under  Sub- 
jc-cts  on  the  Table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR.  Witliout 
oliiection,  it  is  m  ordered. 


ME.MORIAL  SERVICES  FOR  THE 
LATE  SENATOR  WAYNE  MORSE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  for 
Die  information  of  the  Senate— and  I  am 
glad  the  distinguished  .senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  here— it  is  my  under- 
standing that  memorial  services  for  our 
former  colleague,  tlie  late  Senator  Wayne 
Morse  will  be  held  in  the  Washington 
Cathedral  at  10:50  am.  on  Tuesday 
moiTiing  next. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  will  not  begin  consideration  of  its 
legislative  business,  although  there  may 
be  special  orders  ahead  of  that,  until 
the  hour  of  12  o'clock,  so  that  the  late 
Senator  Morses  colleagues  In  this  body 
who  desire  to  attend  the  services  will  be 
fully  protected. 


fJt 

SUSPENSION  OF  DUTIES  ON  BI- 
CYCLE PARTS— MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  6642. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  6642)  to  suspend 
the  duties  of  certain  bicycle  parts  and 
accessories  until  the  close  of  December 
31.  1976,  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendments  and 
egree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  Uic 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Messrs.  Long, 
Talmadge,  Habtke.  Bennett,  and  Cuhtjs 
conferees  on  ti.e  part  of  the  Senate 
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JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELIN- 
QUENCY PREVENTION  ACT  OP  1974 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl  <S.  821 )  to  imnrove  the 
quality  of  Juvenile  justice  in  the  United 
States  and  to  provide  a  comprehensive, 
coordinated  approach  to  the  problems  of 
Juvenile  deliniiuency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 
Mr.  BAYH  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  may  wo 
have  order.  It  is  impossible  to  hear  any- 
body. I  cannot  even  hear  my  neighbor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  for  the  ad- 
vice of  our  colleagues  here,  this  measure 
s  ready  to  go  to  third  reading.  Tlie  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  but  I  feel 
obligated  to  tlie  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  BncKiry)  to  wait  until 
he  presents  us  with  a  written  amend- 
ment which,  as  he  described  it  to  me, 
deals  with  privacy  in  the  way  tests  are 
adniiiiijstered  to  young  people  in  Institu- 
tions, and  which  may  be  acceptable. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  in  advance  thnt  I 
will  accept  it,  until  I  have  read  it,  but 
v.e  are  Just  in  a  little  hlatu.s  here  pend- 
ing the  anival  of  the  Senator  from  Nev/ 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ivli'.  Piciidont,  an  the  cjl- 
Hague  of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
tiftic? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ak  that 
it  not  be  chai-ged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 

is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 

proceeded  to  coll  the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
i.iinutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
1  iM-  trom  Nevada  is  recognized. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR 
WAYNE  MORSE 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  sad 
nt tiK  of  the  death  of  our  long-time  friend 
and  colleague,  foimer  Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  came  as  a  special  shock  to  me. 
The  Senator  from  Oroaon  was  a  man  of 
deep  and  abiding  principles.  A  tireless 
and  fearless  legislator  In  the  best  tra- 
dition of  tlie  U.S.  Senate.  His  energy 
knew  no  bounds.  His  vigorous  pursuit  of 
public  senice  right  up  to  the  end  set  an 
example  for  all  of  us.  His  ph.vsical  and 
intellectual  stamina  would  do  credit  to 
a  man  half  his  age. 

My  association  with  Wayne  Mor.se 
spamied  some  14  years  of  his  active  serv- 
ice here  in  the  Senate.  We  served  togeth- 
er on  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee where  Senator  Morse  championed  the 
cause  of  home  rule  for  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital time  and  agaiti  and  long  before  it 
finally  came  to  pass  in  the  present  Con- 
gress. He  led  the  successful  fight  tor  an 
elected  school  board  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  was  the  prime  mover  of 
the  legislation  that  established  Wash- 
ington's higher  education  sy.stcm,  the 
Federal  City  College,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Technical  In.stitute.  That  Senator 
Morse  foiuid  the  time  and  the  energy  to 
champion  and  advance  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  i>eople  uf  this  Capital 
City  for  so  many  years  whib  at  the  same 
time  addressing  the  great  national  and 
International  issues  that  beset  the  Na- 
tion during  his  service  here  demon- 
strated his  deep  concern  for  the  rights 
and  welfare  of  our  people — particularly 
our  disadvantaged  people.  The  Nation's 
Capital  lost  one  of  its  greatest  advocates 
tvhen  Wayne  Morse  left  the  Senate. 

On  the  broader  stage  of  world  and 
national  affairs,  Wayne  Morse  leaves  an 
Immensely  impressive  legacy.  History 
will  s)>ecially  note  his  lonely  and  coura- 
geous stand  in  opposition  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  along  with  our  other 
late  colleague,  former  Senator  Ernest 
Gruening  of  Alaska.  That  vote  reflected 
Senator  Morse's  prophetic  vision  of  the 
c'.cep  tragedy  that  our  Nation's  involve- 
ment in  Soutlic.ist  Asia  ultimately 
brought  to  our  people.  He  voted  his  con- 
science against  the  tide  ol  the  times.  His 
vote  and  voice  on  that  issue  wer?  charac- 
teristic of  his  determination  to  do  what 
lie  believed  to  be  right.  ;fK.i:dless  of  the 
consequences. 

Senator  Morse  is  :i.Uo  properly  re- 
nowned for  his  great  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertise In  the  area  of  labor  law.  His  rec- 
ord as  an  outstanding  statesman  of  the 
labor  movement  is  well  and  widely 
knowii.  He  served  as  chalnnan  of  the 
President's  Railway  Eineigcncy  Boaid  in 
1941.  as  an  alternate  public  member  of 
the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board  in 
1941,  and  as  a  public  member  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Ltibor  Board  from  l94'J-44 


He  was  dedicated  to  the  rule  of  fairness 
in  labor  matters  and  to  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  everj-  working  man  and 
woman. 

Wayne  Morse's  long-time  chairman- 
.ship  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  his  achievements  in  that  ca- 
pacity alone  have  carved  out  a  special 
place  for  him  in  history.  Much  of  the 
enduring  education  legislation  on  the 
books  today — a  great  deal  of  the  progress 
we  have  made  in  education  over  the  last 
three  decade.s — bears  his  imprint  and  re- 
mains as  a  memorial  to  his  vision  on  be- 
half of  the  young  people  of  America. 

Tlie  list  of  Senator  Morse's  achieve- 
ments is  remarkably  long  and  impres.sive. 
He  was.  liowever.  first  and  foremost  a 
man  of  great  wisdom  and  principle.  An 
aggressive  and  able  defender  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  right.  A  great  debater  and 
orator  in  the  finest  tradition  of  the  Sen- 
ate. He  was  in  a  very  real  sense  the  "Con- 
science of  the  Senate'  in  his  time.  He 
brought  to  this  body  an  independence  of 
spirt  and  a  dedication  to  truth  and  ju:-- 
tice  that  benefited  us  all. 

Mr.  President,  now  Wayne  Morse  the 
man.  an  outstanding  Senator,  a  great 
American  is  gone.  But  his  i*ecord — the 
history  he  made  here — is  firmly  estab- 
lished for  nil  to  see.  rememlser.  and  to 
emulate.  It  is  a  bright  and  challenging 
chapter  in  the  liistor>'  of  this  body. 

I  have  lost  a  good  and  close  filend  and 
colleague.  He  will  be  sorely  missed.  Mrs. 
Bible  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt  condol- 
ences to  Senator  Morse's  widow  Midge 
and  all  the  members  of  her  family  In  this 
time  of  sorrow. 


JUVENILE     JUSTICE      AND     DELIN- 
QUENCY PREVENTION  ACT  OF  1974 

Tile  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  IS.  8211  to  improve 
the  quality  of  juvenile  justice  in  the 
United  States  and  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive, coordinated  approach  to  the 
problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  .second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

Oi!  page  J8.  line  18.  i:]^rt  tlie  fcllowtug 
lifttT  the  period- 

"iPl  Any  uon-arijudicated  juvenile  .-^hall 
not  lie  iuaue  to  partake  In  a  program  of  t>e- 
linMiT  inodincaltoii  Involving  tlie  use  i.f 
rtrti^s  or  clecirlcal  sttntuia  or  other  poten- 
tialiv  hurninil  treatment  as  a  pan  of  any 
finch  program  atttliorl^vd  In  wliole  or  in  part 
t>y  this  A*'t  witliout  the  p.-lor  approval  of  tiH 
pariMU.s  or  guaitllaii." 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  address 
a  situation  which  has  commanded  the 
headlines  in  recent  da.vs.  I  refer  to  the 
CHAMPUS  hearings  where  we  have 
heard  that  juveniles,  who  have  not  been 
convicted  of  any  wrongdoing,  liave  been 
sublerted  to  questionable  jirooedurcs  de- 
signed to  alter  their  delinquent  behavior, 
ivhiili  were,  in  my  estimation,  shocking. 
All  of  this  lias  come  about  without  the 
consent  of  the  parent.s  or  the  natar.il 
Ituaixlians  of  stich  juveniles. 


Tlie  sole  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  make  sine  that  Federal  money  win 
not  be  used  to  subsidize  programs  which, 
in  turn,  ixise  a  verj'  real  hazard  to  our 
yoimg  people:  it  will  require  the  informed 
consent  of  those  who  have  responsibility 
for  tho.se  children. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  witii 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  I  under- 
stand he  is  prepared  to  accept  it. 

Mi'.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection  to  this  measure.  As  I  said  to 
the  Senator,  we  are  trying  to  do  tlie  .same 
thing  with  respect  to  the  abu.se  of  chil- 
dren. Since  the  proposal  has  Just  this 
moment  been  submitted  to  us,  between 
now  and  the  time  of  the  conference  I 
would  like  to  look  at  the  wording  »1ih 
a  more  ciliical  eye.  I  think  the  Senator 
would  be  tolerant  of  that.  With  that  un- 
derstandinET.  I  am  prejjared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  lime 
is  yielded  back.  Tile  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
commend  Senator  Bayh  for  his  persist- 
ence and  his  deep  commitment  in  the 
area  of  juvenile  Justice,  which  is  today 
signified  by  the  Senate's  consideration 
of  S.  831.  This  legislation  fills  a  void 
which  has  existed  for  far  too  long.  Wliile 
we  have  too  frequently  sat  idly  by. 
Juvenile  ci1me  has  been  mcreasing  at 
dramatic  and  freightening  rates.  We 
have  become  on  some  occasions  a  na- 
tion almast  afraid  of  our  own  childrei:. 
for  indeed  the  juvenile  delinqt.ent  of  to- 
day is  statistically  the  adult  felon  of 
tomorrow. 

With  tills  legislation,  we  are  taking 
the  necessary  steps  to  make  sure  that  the 
much  needed  programs  and  resources 
are  made  available  where  they  are 
needed — at  the  State  and  local  levels.  By 
establisliing  a  new  part  F  for  LEA.^ 
funding,  and  by  making  sure  that  the 
interests  of  the  juvenile  are  taken  uito 
consideration,  we  are  taking  a  significant 
step  towai-d  effectively  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  our 
society. 

Perhaps  no  one  person  In  the  Senate 
deserves  more  credit  for  this  effoit  tiian 
does  Senator  Bayh.  His  dedicated  effort- 
have  now  borne  fruit,  and  he  deserves 
our  thanks.  In  addition.  Senator  \Larlow 
Cook  has  been  strongly  conimitted  to 
the  ideals  expies-ed  in  this  bill,  and  ha 
also  desenes  our  giatitude. 

But  I  wo.ild  also  like  to  pay  >iiLnite 
to  someone  else  who  has  labored  Ion:; 
and  hard  in  thia  field.  Coiigiessiuiui  Tom 
R.MLsB.»c:c  fi-om  my  home  Slate  ol  Il- 
linois has  been  one  of  the  early  lendeis 
in  this  field.  His  concern,  his  tireless  ef- 
forts oicr  the  ycsis.  and  his  u::ccas!ii.; 
deteiminution  to  get  positiie  results  in 
the  field  01  juvenile  justice  have  helped 
ni.ikc  It  po-ssible  for  the  Congress  now 
to  liave  the  oppoi'tiuiity  to  pa.ss  this 
iiic:<ningful  leglilation.  For  several  Con- 
gresses he  has  iutrodticed  HJl.  45.  which 
est;<blishes  .in  Institute  for  Juvenile  JtK- 
tice.  Tills  legislation  has  passed  the 
Ho-.i'-e  111  a  pre\1ous  Congress,  and  I  have 
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had  the  privilege  of  introducing  It  in  the 
Senate  as  S.  580.  I  believe  that  through 
Congressman  Raiisdack's  efforts  in  seelt- 
ing  the  establishment  of  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice,  which  i.s  included  in 
S  821  in  title  V.  lie  has  provided  the 
tiiicial  impetu-s  to  both  the  House  and 
I  lie  Senate  to  remain  con-stant  in  their 
concern  for  juvenile  justice. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  in- 
dicate my  support  for  S.  821  and  for 
those  of  our  colleagues  who  have  toiled 
fio  long  and  who  have  produced  such  a 
fine  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  witli 
Treat  pleasure  that  1  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  Senate  passage  of  S,  821.  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act.  It  has  been  nearly  18  montlvi 
since  the  original  version  of  this  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate.  It  has  been 
even  longer  since  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  began  the  task  of  calling  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  thi.';  most  pressing  prob- 
lem. 

As  a  co.spon5or  of  the  bill  reported  by 
the  .subcommittee  and  of  the  amend- 
ment to  S.  821  introduced  on  July  18. 
1974.  1  believe  the  bill  as  presented  to- 
day is  the  result  of  a  bipartisan  deter- 
mination that  forceful,  effective  legisla- 
tion is  needed  to  improve  our  present 
methods  of  dealing  with  ju.enile  offen- 
ders. 

I  thinlc  that  Senator  B*vh  and  Senator 
Cook,  in  paiticular.  deserve  special  rec- 
ognition for  their  woik  in  this  field  and 
tor  the  concern  they  have  demonstrated 
for  the  yoimg  people  of  this  country.  And 
I  wish  also  to  call  attention  to  the  con- 
structive input  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  iMr.  Hruskai  on  this  final 
version  of  the  bill. 

As  a  member  o.'  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency. I  have  had  the  bitter  experience 
of  witnessing  the  extent  to  which  our 
present  system  is  inadequate  and  often 
responsible  for  launching  juvenile  offen- 
ders on  the  road  to  a  lifetime  of  serious 
adult  crime  But.  I  have  also  had  the  op- 
porturuty  to  observe  the  total  commit- 
ment of  many  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions to  finding  a  way  of  diverting  these 
young  people  away  from  our  criminal 
justice  system  toward  a  productive, 
meaningful  role  in  society. 

Unfortunately,  our  present  .system  too 
often  places  Impossible  obstacles  In  the 
way  of  the  most  dedicated  efforts 
Neither  the  facilities,  nor  the  funds,  nor 
the  time  aie  afforded  to  expand  these 
individual  efforts  into  a  comtnehcisive 
program. 

The  statistics  which  prove  the  failure 
of  our  system  have  been  aroiuid  for  a 
long  time  and  they  are  indeed  stagger- 
ing. Over  the  past  decade,  increa.ses  of 
100  percent  and  more  for  juvenile 
(limes— both  property  crimes  and  vio- 
lent crimes,  estimates  that  three  out  of 
every  four  Juveniles  arreted  will  return 
to  cjmnut  future  crimes,  billions  of  dol- 
lars wasted  on  property  damage,  and— 
the  one  aspect  of  the  total  problem  for 
which  there  can  be  no  statistic— the  lo.s.s 
of  an  individual's  worth,  give  the  most 
compelling  evidence  that  new  approaches 


are  needed  now.  At  present,  our  criminal 
justice  system  does  not  prevent  Juvenile 
Clime,  It  does  not  rehabilitate  juvenile 
offenders,  it  merely  processes  kids  in 
trouble. 

The  goal  of  S.  821  is  to  make  substan- 
tial changes  in  the  focus  of  our  efforts 
in  dealing  with  this  problem.  Tlie  base 
of  operation  proposed  by  S.  821  is  the 
community,  the  small  local  group  to 
which  a  youngster  can  turn.  The  focal 
point  of  action  of  the  proposed  progiam 
is  to  reach  the  problem  youth  before  he 
is  led  to  crime.  While  our  efforts  toward 
rehabilitation  will  also  be  vastly  iui- 
proved  through  community-based  sen- 
ices,  the  key  to  success  lies  in  prevention. 
In  March  1974,  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  Juvenile  DeUn- 
quency  reported  S.  821  unanimously  to 
the  full  Judiciary.  In  May  1974,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  amended  and  re- 
ported llie  bill  placing  the  program  in  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

We  have  before  us  today  a  bill  which 
allows  for  the  ase  of  the  facilities, 
knowledge,  and  personnel  already  avail- 
able at  LEAA  with  certain  caveats  which 
will  insure  that  the  original  intent  of  S. 
821  can  be  achieved.  While  allowing  for 
LEAA  administration  of  the  program,  the 
present  version  of  S.  821  assures  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Office  headed 
by  an  administrator  whose  sole  respon- 
sibility will  be  in  the  area  of  juvenile 
delinquency  programs,  retains  the  level 
of  financial  assistance  for  existing  ju- 
venile deUnquency  programs  as  LEAA 
maintained  hi  1972  plus  $225  million  in 
new  funds  over  the  next  2  years,  retains 
administration  at  the  State  level  while 
guaranteeing  that  the  State  planning 
agency  be  representative  of  agencies  re- 
lated to  the  prevention  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency, establishes  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Juvenile  Justice  within  the  Office 
of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention at  LEAA  to  conduct  research  re- 
lated to  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
amends  existing  Federal  law  to  insure 
that  basic  procedural  and  constitutional 
rights  be  granted  to  Juveniles. 

In  1973,  during  the  debate  on  exten- 
sion of  the  authority  for  LEAA,  Senators 
Bayh.  Cook,  and  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  established  a 
percentage  floor  for  the  expenditure  of 
LEAA  funds  on  juvenile  delinquency. 
That  amendment  was  adopted  by  tlie 
Senate,  but  did  not  survive  conference. 
At  that  time.  LEAA  did  not  .support  tlipt 
measure 

Since  then,  officials  of  LEAA  have 
come  to  me  and  have  informed  me  that 
they  are  ready  to  undertake  a  serious 
and  thorough  effort  in  the  field  of  juve- 
nile jaslice.  I  have  also  received  a.ssur- 
anccs  of  the  determination  of  the  Mary- 
land SPA  in  this  rcgiird.  I  welcome  this 
news. 

I  join  with  tho.se  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  consistently  .supported  the  philoso- 
phy of  S.  821  in  urging  your  imanimous 
approval  of  this  urgently  needed  reform. 
Every  nation  depends  on  its  young  and 
many  nations  waste  their  yoimg.  Our 
Nation  which  places  such  a  high  pre- 
mium on  our  yoimg  has  failed  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  our  problem  youth.  To- 


<!:iy,  we  are  faulting  the  system,  but 
tile  system  is  manraade.  II  we  fail  to  act 
now.  t  he  fault  can  only  be  ours. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  several 
months  ago  I  cosponsored  S.  821,  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974.  Since  that  time  I 
have  received  overwhelming  approval  of 
my  support  for  this  measure.  In  recent 
months  I  have  received  letters  from 
juvenile  judges  and  other  government 
officials,  private  organizations  such  as 
the  YMCA  and  the  YWCA,  and  countless 
citizens  of  Tennessee  commending  my  in- 
terest in  this  measure. 

Feeling,  however,  that  certain  portions 
of  the  bill  needed  improvements,  I  offered 
the  Judiciai-y  Committee  a  package  of 
amendments  suggesting  ways  of 
strengthening:  S.  821.  The  comnuttee  re- 
cently reported  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  S.  821.  This 
amendment  received  unanimous  approval 
of  the  committee  and  reflects  my  recom- 
mendations. It  will  preserve  the  essence 
of  the  original  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  while  placing 
the  program  in  the  Law  Enforcement 
A.sslstance  Administration. 

S.  821  is  designed  to  provide  greater 
coordination  and  effectiveness  of  the  di- 
verse juvenile  delinquency  programs  now 
ill  existence.  Additionally,  it  will  encour- 
ase  State  and  local  governments  to  de- 
velop innovative  programs  to  deal  with 
deliiiquency  and  will  provide  funds 
through  a  block  grant  system  to  help 
implement  these  programs. 

Tiie  present  trend  in  Federal  Juvenile 
programs  is  a  greater  emphasis  on  pre- 
ventive measures.  Rather  than  trving  to 
coiTect  deUnquency  after  it  occurs,  the 
thrust  is  more  and  more  beine  directed 
toward  meeting  the  problem  early.  Heavv 
empjiasis  will  be  put  on  educational  and 
training  programs  with  strong  com- 
munity involvement.  Thei-e  Is  a  great 
need  to  provide  a  viable  diversion 
mechanism  for  dealing  with  youth.  Alter- 
native programs  utilizing  resources 
other  than  the  police,  courts,  and  cor- 
rections can  provide* necessai-y  rehabili- 
tation without  the  harmful  stigmatiza- 
lion  that  sometimes  accompanies  contact 
with  the  criminal  juvetiile  justice  sys- 
tems. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals 
found  that  the  No.  1  priority  In  reduc- 
ing crime  should  be  given  to  preventing 
juvenile  delinquency.  In  Its  report.  "A 
National  Strategy  To  Reduc:  Crime." 
the  Commission  stated : 

Ttio  higliest  attention  must  be  given  to 
prevenilug  JuvenUe  delinquency,  to  mlnlirJ/- 
ing  tlie  InvoH'emeut  of  young  offendera  In 
tile  Juvenile  and  criminal  lattice  .tvstein  and 
to  re-integrating  detlnqiientii  and  young 
ofTellders  into  tlic  cummitnity. 

Young  people  are  of  ?i«at  ronccrn  to 
me  both  as  this  country's  greatest  re- 
.source  and  as  the  pool  of  people  out  of 
which  the  next  group  of  Juveniles  who 
commit  criminal  acts  may  emerge.  Any 
study  of  crime  and  its  causes  must  inevit- 
ably begin  with  a  study  of  Juvenile  deUn- 
quency, and  any  effort  to  reduce  our 
crime  problem  should  have  Juveniles  as 
its  mam  focus. 

Tlie  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency 
has  risen  markedly  in  recent  years.  Ju- 
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\  cnlles  constitute  nearly  one-half  of  the 
\;eople  arrested  for  serious  crime  in  this 
country,  and  the  rate  of  increase  out- 
s;iips  tliat  of  adult  arrests.  Juveniles 
iii'tler  18  are  respoiisible  for  51  percent 
"1  the  total  aiTe.*;ts  for  propeity  cilmes. 
':'■  rercent  lor  violent  crimes,  and  45  per- 
(    't  of  all  serious  cilme.  From  1960  to 

1-  present,  arrests  of  juveniles  undei'  18 
;.ii-  violent  crimes,  such  as  mm*der.  rape. 
:;)■(!  robbery,  increased  216  percent.  Dur- 
ii  a  that  same  period,  arrests  of  juveniles 
.1-1  pi'Ojjerty  crimes,  such  as  bm'glary  and 
iutlo  theft,  increased  91  percent.  Between 
1060  and  1970,  total  juvenile  arrests  in- 
cfensed  almost  seven  times  faster  than 
total  adult  arrests,  and  juvenile  arrests 
for  violent  crimes  increased  almost  three 
times  faster  than  adult  arrests.  Recld- 
itism  rates  for  juvenile  offenders  are  esti- 
mated to  itmge  from  60  to  75  percent 
and  higher.  Forexample.  the  FBI  found 
tliat  74  percent  of  tile  oftenders  imder 
20  released  in  1965  vere  rearrested 
by  the  end  of  1968. 

■Wliile  crime  and  delinquency  is  es:-;en- 
tially  a  State  and  local  problem  which 
must  be  dealt  with  by  the  State  and  local 
governments.  Federal  assistance  is  help- 
ful and  necessary  to  provide  needed  fi- 
nancial a.ssistance  and  resources  How- 
ever, there  presently  exists  virtually  no 
cential  responsibility  or  ctwrdinating 
function  for  the  hundreds  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency programs  presently  conducted 
by  numerous  agencies  within  the  Fed- 
cral  Government.  There  is  no  centralized 
leadership,  no  accepted  national  prioil- 
lie.s.  and  no  bureaucratic  accountability 
for  juvenile  programs  at  the  Federal 
level.  As  a  result,  these  programs  fre- 
quently overlap  and  become  duplicative 
in  nature  or  else  they  hove  gaps  in  re- 
sponsibility. 

S.  821  and  the  retently  piopo<cd  com- 
mittee amendment  v.  ill  proiide  greater 
coordination  on  the  Federal  level  anij 
maximum  input  .ind  diveisity  on  the 
State  level.  Establishing  the  program  un- 
der LEAA  will  assure  the  contmuatlon  of 
the  extensive  Juvenile  programs  already 
conducted  by  LEAA  and  will  minimize 
the  time  lag  in  implementing  new  pro- 
grams. From  a  practical  slandpolnt,  it 
has  been  esthnated  that  at  least  3  years 
would  pa.ss  before  any  results  could  be 
expected  from  this  legislation  if  it  were 
not  placed  within  LEAA. 

Although  the  LEAA  has  often  been 
cast  in  a  light  of  a  police-oiicnted  pro- 
gram, such  a  characterization  is  not  con- 
sLitent  with  either  the  LEAA  legislation 
or  Its  Implementation.  Crime  control  leg- 
islation has  been  consistently  broadened 
in  the  past  few  years  to  include  the  pre- 
vcnlion,  control,  and  reduction  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  and  this  legLslatlon  is 
aiiplicabie  to  LE.1A.  Since  10G8.  LEAA 
has  funded  millions  of  dollars  in  pro- 
urams  for  delinquency  prevention  and 
iincnile  Justice  with  little  direct  prod- 
fling  from  Congre.'-s.  Richard  W.  Velde. 
LEAA  Associate  Administrator,  reported 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judicl- 
■  ry.  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juve- 
rile  Delinquency  that — 

During  llscnl  1072.  L£A  A.  awarded  nearly 
Jt-io  miulon  on  n  uide-ranging  juvenile  de- 
linquency progruni.  More  than  »2I  million  or 
flttec-u  pprcej!!,  wfts  for  prevention;   nearly 


sixteen  niUlion.  or  twelve  percent,  was  lor 
diversion:  almo&t  forty-one  mUlion  or  thirty 
percent  went  for  rehal)lIit^tion;  thirty-three 
miilion.  or  twenty-four  percent,  was  spent  to 
upgrade  resources;  seventeen  million,  or 
tliirteen  percent,  went  for  drug  a1)use  pro- 
grams; and  eieilt  million  or  six  percent,  fi- 
nanced the  comprehensive  Juvenile  delin- 
quency component  of  the  Hlch  Impact  Anti- 
Criuio  Program. 

S.  821  as  amended  promises  to  further 
expand  and  improve  these  alieady  ex- 
isting juvenile  program.s.  By  placing  the 
agency  in  LEAA.  we  will  avoid  the  lag 
time,  administrative  foulups.  and  grow- 
ing pain=  of  starting  a  new  progi-am  from 
scratch.  LEAA  has  already  exiierlenccd 
and  largely  overcome  tliese  problems, 
and  there  is  no  sen.se  in  .subjecting  our- 
selves to  this  problem  anew.  LEAA  has 
clearly  taken  tlie  initiative  wliile  HEW 
has  not. 

The  substitute  amendment  to  S.  821 
provides  several  teclmical  changes  con- 
forming It  more  closely  to  existing  law, 
particularly  the  Omnibus  CrUne  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
Changes  brought  by  the  amendment  to 
S.  821  include: 

First,  the  requirement  that  the  State 
planning  agency  administering  the  Juve- 
nile program  include  repre-sentatlves  of 
citizen,  professional,  and  cominmiity  or- 
franizations : 

Second,  the  provision  for  an  As.sLstpnt 
AdnUnlstrator  to  head  the  Office  of  Juve- 
nile JtiStice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion who  shall  be  appomted  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tlie 
Senate.  This  provision  will  assure  ac- 
countability and  also  direct  responsibil- 
ity for  efficient  implementation. 

Tlilrd.  the  provision  for  the  establish- 
ment ot  a  National  Institute  of  Juvenile 
Justice  to  serve  as  an  Infoimation  clear- 
inghouse and  to  conduct  evaluation,  re- 
search, and  training:  and 

Fourth,  an  additional  piovition  that  at 
least  20  iH'rrent  of  the  block  erant  fimds 
be  made  avathible  to  private  nonprofit 
agencies  oreanizaiions,  and  institutions 
wlio  iiave  had  experience  in  dealing  with 
youtli.  The  fact  that  private  individuals 
and  orsanizations  can  be  drawn  into  this 
program  assures  maximum  input  and  In- 
tereat  as  well  as  maximum  community 
involvement  in  solving  tlie  problem. 

I  have  been  in  contact  w1lh  officials 
from  my  home  State  of  Tennessee,  and 
they  have  voiced  their  support  for  the 
LEAA  approach  as  beint:  more  practica- 
ble and  workable  from  their  viewpoint. 
Nationn  tde.  there  are  over  50  LEA.\  State 
planninR  agencies  already  in  operation,  a 
fact  which  should  minimize  the  problems 
In  implementing  this  bill  Pilvnte  groups 
have  voiced  some  concern  about  the 
LEA.*  being  too  poUce  oriented.  Hotv- 
ever.  tlie  Judiciary  Committee  and  I  boili 
feel  a.ssured  that  this  let'islation  will  not 
only  provide  a  sound  overall  approach  to 
the  delinquency  problem,  but  will  hi- 
crease  the  role  o[  private  organizations 
above  n  hat  it  has  been  in  tlic  past.  More- 
over, there  will  be  greater  coordination 
and  acrountabUity  of  existing  programs. 
I  am  most  honored  to  have  been  a  part  of 
this  bill  and  appreciate  the  assistance 
and  advice  of  the  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  with  whom  I  have  con- 


sulted. I  congratulate  them  on  their  ef- 
forts, and  I  support  S.  821  and  the  com- 
mittees substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  oppoitunity  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  legislation  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  lime.  I  share  the 
sentiments  of  those  Senators  who  wish 
to  take  steps  to  alleviate  the  presently 
grave  and  constantly  worsening  problems 
of  juvenile  delinquency  and  to  improve 
the  quality  of  Juvenile  Justice  In  the 
Cnited  States 

Tills  legislation  can  provide  manv 
young  delinquents  with  new  opportuni- 
ties to  lead  the  lives  of  honc-st  and  rc- 
Fpected  citizens.  And  even  better.  Its  pro- 
visions can  be  Insti-umenta!  in  savUi.-i  a 
large  number  of  youths  from  ever  be- 
coming delinquents. 

It  can  only  be  In  our  Nations  greotri'. 
interest  to  estabUsh  a  compi'ehensive  pol- 
icy to  deal  with  the  problems  of  Juvenile 
delinquency.  The  benefits  of  improved 
juvenile  Justice  will  accrue  not  only  to 
young  delinouents.  but  to  the  entire  .so- 
ciety. 

Unfortunately,  the  delinquents  and 
theh-  families  are  not  the  only  ones  to 
suffer  as  a  result  of  the  youths'  criminal 
activities.  Because  of  the  veiy  nature  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  imsuspecting  mem- 
bers of  society  often  suffer  tremendous 
personal  and  property  losses.  And  many 
others  are  forced  to  live  with  tlie  fi  isht- 
ening  prospects  of  becoming  the  next 
victims. 

The  seven  titles  of  this  legislation  are 
designed  to  develop  methods  of  prevent- 
ing and  reducing  juvenile  delhiquency 
and  to  provide  improved  Justice  for  thos- 
juveniles  who  actually  become  delin- 
quents. 

Title  I  introduces  tlie  purpo.ses  ot  the 
bill.  These  include:  First,  the  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  delinquency  programs: 
second,  the  authorization  of  new  re- 
sources to  improve  the  quality  of  Juvi- 
nile  Justice  and  to  develop  more 
effective  methods  of  preventUig  and 
reducing  juvenile  delinquency:  third,  the 
centiaUzation  of  research,  trainuig. 
technical  assistance,  and  evaluation  uc- 
tiritles:  fourth,  the  development  of  na- 
tional guidelines  for  the  administration 
Pi  Juvenile  Justice:  and  fifth,  the  adop- 
tion of  basic  procedural  protections  lor 
juveniles  under  Federal  jurisdiction  In 
sum.  the  basic  objecti-.e  of  this  bill  is 
to  provide  more  Federal  leadership  and 
assistance  in  a  field  in  wlilch  there  is 
ab.solutely  too  Uttie  goverimieutol  effoit 
The  greater  Federal  initiative  wlU  pro- 
vide more  resources  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  effective  pro- 
grams for  treatment  and  orevenilon  oi 
luvenile  delinquency  at  ilie  Stale  and 
loci!  levels. 

Title  II  ameiid.->  the  Federal  Juvenl'e 
Delinquency  Act.  unchiiiiced  for  the  pat 
35  .vears.  to  guarantee  certain  basic  righis 
to  juveniles  under  Federal  Jurisdicdnn. 
lu  provi.sions  are  designed  to  bring  Ped- 
eml  procedures  up  to  the  standards  es- 
tablished by  more  recent  State  codes, 
court  decisions,  and  several  model  acts. 

In  cases  of  alleged  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Federal  courts  would  normally 
be  required  to  defer  to  State  courts  Thu 
provision  is  iiecetsarv'.  becaii.se  the  Fed- 
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c;al  correctional  system  has  never  been 
prepared  to  deal  with  large  numbers  of 
'uveniles.  The  degi-ee  ol'  Federal  unpre- 
;i>  redness  irould  consequently  necessitate 
!'ic  transferral  ol  many  Juveniles  away 
-loni  their  home  communities  for  treat-- 
inent.  As  one  of  the  more  speciSc  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  is  to  provide  more 
voinmimity-based  alternatives  to  the 
'Bdiilonal  juvenile  correctional  facili- 
•.:es.  greater  direct  involvement  of  the 
-'cderal  correctional  system  would  be 
i  .esently  self-defeating. 

There  are  instances,  however,  where 
toe  Federal  courts  have  jurisdiction.  In 
■uch  cases,  the  Attorney  General  mtt>.t 
certify  that  the  State  does  not  have  ju- 
li'dicUon  or  cannot  provide  rfhabilita- 
live  programs  for  the  detained  juveniles. 
i-'pon  Federal  assumption  of  jurisdiction, 
the  guarantee  of  basic  rights  to  detained 
mveniles  becomes  extremely  Important. 
L'ach  juvenile's  attitude  toward  society 
and  his  ability  to  cope  with  life  upon  his 
release  will  be  affected  by  the  tieatment 
received  while  under  detention.  We  must 
not  permit  our  young  people  to  be  de- 
tained tmder  conditions  wliich.  instead 
of  preparing  them  to  face  life  with 
greater  optimL-m.  will  a^:sure  their  future 
crimiimllty. 

Title  in  establishes  a  Juvenile  Justice 
a.nd  Delinquency  Prevention  Office  within 
the  Department  of  Justice,  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration.  The  of- 
ace  is.  to  cooidinate  the  overall  Federal 
Juvenile  deUnquency  effort.  An  a.ssistant 
administrator  will  head  the  office  and 
«iil  hold  broad  powers  subject  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  Admini.^traior  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
In  earning  out  his  duties,  the  adminis- 
trator viil  be  ouihouzed  to,  first,  advise 
the  President  through  the  Aitornt-y  Gen- 
eral in  matters  pertaming  to  Federal  pol- 
ices regarding  juvenile  deUnquency;  sec- 
ond, assist  operating  agencies  having  re- 
•■ponslbiliues  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency;  third, 
conduct  evaluations  and  studies  of  the 
performance  and  results  of  Federal  Ju- 
venile programs:  fourth,  implement  Fed- 
eral juvenile  deiiuquency  programs 
iimong  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies; fifth,  develop  annually  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Advisoiy  Committee,  and 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  Fed- 
eral juvenile  delinquency  programs: 
>ixth.  develop  annually,  with  the  a-ssist- 
ance  of  ilic  Advisoo'  Committee  and  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congres-s.  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  Federal  juvenile 
aelUiquency  programs;  and  seven,  pro- 
vide technical  a  visiance  to  Federal. 
State,  and  local  goveraments.  court', 
publii:  and  privat:  agencies,  iiiilitutions. 
isnd  irid.vIduQls  u\  tiieir  juvenile  dellii- 
t.'H'iicy  programs. 

-'s  the  central  coordinator  of  the  Fed- 
€!jl  juvenile  delinquency  effort,  the  Of- 
Ace  ol  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
In.-.  •  nii'jn  is  very  important.  There  is 
iulle  disaKietment  that  tiie  present  Fed- 
ci-i!  ell  art  lacks  direciion  and  is  terribly 
^ttijinented  and  hso  hardly  any  impact 
i-i  led'.cing  the  increasing  rale  of  Juve- 
i-;i»  delinquency.  The  office  »1il  hope- 
i  iiiiy  iiiiswer  the  obvious  need  for  a  cen- 
U'aliyed  redci"al  rt.-ponse.  Tliere  should 


be  an  ofSce  in  the  Federal  Government 
which  deals  with  the  problems  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  on  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels. 

Title  ni  additionallj-  establishes  an 
Interdepartmental  Coiincil  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  composed  of  the  Attorney 
General;  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  the  Secretary  of 
Labor;  the  Director  of  the  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention;  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment; or  theh'  respective  designees, 
and  representatives  of  other  agencies 
which  the  Piesldent  might  designate. 
The  council  Is  to  coordinate  all  Federal 
juvenile  delinquency  programs,  meet  at 
least  six  times  a  year,  and  include  its 
activities  in  the  tiinual  report  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Law  Enforcement 
.Assistance  Administration. 

Tiie  council's  activities  should  provide 
added  direction  to  the  Federal  attaclc  on 
the  Juvenile  delinquency  problem. 

A  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention will  meet  at  least  four  times  a 
year  to  advise  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  all  Federal  juvenile  delin- 
quency programs.  The  Advisor>'  Com- 
mittee will  be  composed  of  individuals 
whom  the  Attorney  General  will  ap- 
point, because  of  special  training  and 
loiowledge  concerning  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
or  the  administration  of  juvenile  Justice 
and  members  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Council  ex  officio.  As  a  result  of  the  work 
of  the  Advlsor>'  Committee,  it  Is  expected 
that  the  Federal  programs  will  receive  a 
ijreater  dceree  of  citizen  Input  and  co- 
operation. 

Titles  IV  and  VI  provide  for  Federpt 
Tinancial  assistance  for  State  and  local 
juvenile  delinquency  programs.  The  Ad- 
ministrator Is  authorized  to  provide 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments  to 
assist  them  in  planning,  managing,  and 
evaluating  their  programs.  To  receive 
Federal  ciant'i,  however,  a  State  must 
suljmit  a  practical  plan  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  bill.  The  State's  plan 
must  be  representative  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention  and  control  agencies 
jnd  must  mvolve  representatives  of  pri- 
vate delinquency  prevention  groups. 

Scventy-flve  percent  of  the  authorized 
Slate  funds  must  be  used  on  advanced 
techniques  in  developlnij  and  maintain- 
ing services  to  prevent  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  to  provide  community-based 
alternatives  to  juvenile  detention  facili- 
ties. These  alternatives  would  include 
the  development  of  foster  care  homes, 
comprehcnshe  programs  of  drug  abuse 
education  and  prevention,  greater  use  of 
probation  and  probation  subsidy  pro- 
grams, and  youth  counielinrr  services  for 
delinquents,  potential  delmquents,  and 
their  families. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration must  continue  the  same 
level  of  financial  assistance  for  juvenile 
delinquency  jirograms  assisted  in  1972 
in  addition  to  the  newly  authorized 
giants.  Consequently  the  new  grants  will 
be  doubly  helpful  In  that  they  will  pro- 
vide needed  funds  to  underfinanced 
State  programs,  and  they  will  provide 
ilie  needed  motivmioii  to  develoii  delln- 
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quency  prevention  programs  where  no 
official  interest  exists. 

The  financial  provisions  of  this  bill 
authorize  dii-ect  special  emphasis  grants 
to  public  and  private  agencies  to  develop 
new  effective  programs.  At  least  20  per- 
cent of  these  funds  must  go  to  private 
nonprofit  agencies.  Greater  assistance  to 
private  agencies  will  hopefiUly  Increase 
citizen  participation,  and  I  beUeve  that 
the  larger  degree  of  citizen  participation 
will  prolong  the  official  Interest  In  at- 
tacking the  growing  rate  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  The  cxi>erlence  and  knowl- 
edge of  private  organizations  should 
prove  of  mvaluable  benefit  to  the  Fed- 
eral effort. 

Title  V  establishes  a  National  Institute 
for  Juvenile  Justice  within  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Of- 
licc.  Under  the  supervision  of  a  Deputy 
Assistant  Administrator,  the  Institute 
will  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  delin- 
quency infoi-mation.  Research,  demon- 
stration, and  evaluation  will  be  basic 
lunctions  of  th(f  Institute.  The  Institute 
sliould  be  especially  valuable  in  that  its 
lather  constant  evaluation  of  the  various 
programs  should  be  able  to  pinpoint  the 
more  effective  ones  which  can  then  serve 
as  national  models. 

In  addition,  the  institute  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  training  personnel  through- 
out the  country  for  work  in  the  Juvenile 
justice  field.  This  training  will  be  espe- 
cially valuable  to  policemen  and  correc- 
tional personnel.  Additional  personnel 
will  be  trained,  however,  iii  the  field  of 
deUnquency  prevention. 

Finally,  title  vn  establishes  a  National 
Institute  of  Corrections  within  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons,  Under  the  supervision 
of  an  Advisoiy  Board,  the  Institute  of 
Corrections  wiU  serve  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  information  on  corrections,  includint 
programs  for  the  prevention  of  delm- 
quency.  In  addition,  the  Institute  of  Cor- 
rections v.ill  assist  and  advise  In  the  im- 
plementation and  improvement  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  corrections  pro- 
grams. 

We  have  gone  beyond  Uie  iKiUit  where 
a  more  adequate  approacli  to  the  ju- 
venile deUnquency  crisis  is  needed,  but 
fortunately,  we  are  not  too  late.  It  is 
paramount  that  the  Federal  Government 
develop  more  effective  means  of  prevent- 
ing and  controllhig  delinquency  before 
we  are  forced  to  witness  its  growth  to 
presently  miimaginable  proportions.  We 
can  continue  to  utiUze  the  traditional 
method  of  detaining  children  in  institu- 
tions where  bi-utaUty  often  is  the  rule 
and  they  return  to  society  more  alienated 
than  ever.  Or  we  can  take  the  InlllaUvc 
now  and  develop  new  methods  for  re- 
directing the  behavior  of  these  young- 
sters that  endangers  society. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  behind 
many  States  and  localities  in  following 
this  new  path.  This  luck  of  Fedei-al  Ini- 
tiative Is  regrettable,  becau.se  the  Fed- 
eral Govcrmnent  has  more  needed  re- 
.sourccs  than  arc  available  at  the  State 
and  local  lovtk-.  Many  localities,  upon  at- 
tempting to  develop  more  adequate 
means  of  handling  its  Juvenile  delin- 
quents, find  that  the  resources  Just  do 
not  exist.  Thus,  I  am  firmb'  convinced 
tliat  a  Federal  Initiative  Is  absolutely 
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necessary.  Not  only  wUl  a  more  coor- 
dinated Federal  effort  Improve  the  Fed- 
eral Juvenile  Justice  system,  but  the  allo- 
f-atlon  of  Federal  funds  to  State  and  local 
communities  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
this  cotmtry. 

In  discussing  the  problems  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  we  sometimes  have  an  un- 
warranted sense  of  personal  detachment. 
We  think  of  those  "young  criminals" 
who  should  either  be  helped  or  destroyed. 
depending  upon  one's  moral  and  political 
points  of  view.  All  of  us  forget  much 
much  too  often,  however,  that  the  prob- 
lems of  juvenile  delinquents  are  not  lim- 
ited to  the  "young  criminals."  The  en- 
tire society  feels  their  presence  all  across 
the  Nation  and  especiaih'  hi  the  large 
urban  centers.  Juvenile  crime  costs  the 
society  billions  of  dollars  each  year.  Even 
worse,  no  one  wiU  ever  be  able  to  place 
n  monetarj'  value  on  the  resulting  loss  oi 
life. 

Yet  the  present  correctional  system 
has  been  unable  to  cope  with  the  fright- 
ening specter  of  incieasmg  Juvenile 
crime.  From  1962  to  1972.  arrests  of 
juvenUes  for  violent  crimes  increased  by 
148  percent,  and  their  arrests  for  prop- 
erty crimes  rose  by  85  percent.  Perhaps 
the  picture  becomes  clearer  with  the 
awareness  that  children  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  17  compose  onl,v  16  percent 
of  the  Nation's  population,  yet  they  make 
up  more  than  48  percent  of  the  arrests 
lor  serious  crimes. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  meas- 
ure before  us  desenes  tlie  full  support 
of  this  Senate  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  the  approval  of  (his  substitute 
provision  to  establish  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Prevention  Act. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us  is  entitled  the  "Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974. " 
It  is  very  reassuring,  comforthig  even,  to 
believe  that  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen.  and 
the  expenditure  of  some  SGOO  million  over 
the  next  3  years,  that  juvenile  delin- 
quency can  be  prevented.  We  are  told 
that  all  the  Federal  programs  for  the 
prevention  of  juvenile  deUnquency  have 
been  ineffective,  that  juvenUe  delin- 
quency Is  on  the  upswhig.  and  that, 
therefore,  the  logical  response  is  one  big 
Federal  program.  If  we  carry  this  logic 
out  further,  reason  w  Ul  force  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  one  big  program  will  be 
infinitely  more  ineffective.  Indeed,  many 
WiU  not  agree,  but  I  think  tliot  this  bill 
sliould  be  entitled  the  "Juvenile  DeUn- 
quency Promotion  Act," 

It  is  my  view  that  this  bill  is  profound- 
ly unwise  for  reasons  that  go  both  to 
form  and  substance.  Essentially,  this  is 
a  biU  for  the  federalizution  of  juvenile 
justice.  Ostensibly  it  applies  only  to  Fed- 
eral comts.  but  its  impact  is  to  impose 
Federal  controls  that  wlU  apply  through- 
out the  administration  of  JuvenUe  Justice 
at  every  level.  Indeed,  this  blU  is  pred- 
icated upon  the  finding,  and  I  quote, 
tliat— 

states  mid  locnt  critniniii)ltip.s  ...  do  not 
presfntly  have  sumclent  lechnlcal  expertise 
or  odequale  resources  lo  deal  comprehen- 
sively with  the  proliIem<i  of  jiiventle  delin- 
quency. 

Tlieieforc,  we  are  told; 

Juvenile  delinqueiuy  coilstuules  a  grow- 


ing threat  to  the  national  welfare  requiring 
Immediate,  comprehensive,  and  eltcrttve  ac- 
ilon  by  the  Federal  Government. 

By  these  standards,  every  problem  is  a 
Federal  problem,  and  there  Is  no  place 
for  the  States,  except  as  a  convenient 
administratiie  unit. 

Therefore  we  find  that  the  purpo.'=e  of 
this  act  is  "to  provide  for  the  thorough 
and  prompt  evaluation  of  all  federally 
assisted  juvenile  deUnquency  programs  " 

And  so  tlie  machinery  is  set  up  for  tlie 
Federal  takeover.  Under  "deflnitlorus"  in 
section  103.  we  find  that  "the  term  'Fed- 
eral JuvenUe  delinquency  program' 
means  any  Juvenile  delinquency  program 
whicli  is  conducted,  directly,  or  mdlrect- 
ly.  or  is  assisted  by  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency,  includuig  any  program 
fimded  under  this  act." 

By  the  time  the  grant  money  author- 
i/.eA  in  this  act  Is  passed  out.  this  defini- 
tion will  include — directly  or  indirectly— 
every  juvenile  delhiquency  program  in 
this  country.  Indeed,  mider  title  V.  a  Na- 
tional Institute  for  JuvenUe  Justice  ti 
set  up  which  wiU  develop  standards  "for 
the  administration  of  juvenile  Justice  at 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  level."  Fed- 
eral action  will  be  "recommended."  and 
the  power  of  the  purse  wlU  be  the  power 
to  enforce.  Once  a  local  community  is 
hooked — and  they  wiU  be  hooked  even 
before  tire  "standards"  are  set  up — it 
wUl  be  hard  to  give  up  that  Federal 
money. 

Aside  from  the  erosion  this  program 
will  cause  to  our  constitutional  sy.stem,  a 
few  words  must  be  said  about  Its  sub- 
stantive content.  If  there  were  any  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
were  the  repository  of  wisdom  about 
juvenile  delinquency  prevention,  the 
pifxticol  effects  of  the  biU  might  be  good. 
But  as  .soon  as  we  start  reading  it.  we 
find  out  about  the  nece.ssity  to  "divert" 
juvenile  offenders  from  the  traditional 
.s.vstcm  of  justice,  to  put  them  in  'com- 
munity-based programs."  based  upon 
"consumer  participation"  in  planning 
and  operation.  "Consumer  participation" 
means  that  tlie  criminals  themselves  wUl 
decide  how  the  centers  will  be  run.  If 
the  crimhials  are  running  the  Jails — no 
matter  wliat  you  caU  them— then  wlint 
kind  of  a  system  of  justice  will  we  have? 

Throughout,  the  biU  reflects  the  idea 
that  JuvenUe  offenders  must  leceive 
"treiUmcnt."  elllier  on  an  "outpatient" 
or  "inpatient "  basis.  Tiie  concept  that 
Clime  is  a  disease  is  a  discredited  one, 
and  one  that  puts  the  well-being  of  the 
criminal  above  the  protection  of  society. 
The  rise  in  criminal  re<  idivism  may  well 
be  retlected  in  the  rise  of  .such  concepts. 
Tiius  this  bUl  Is  based  upon  tlie  Federal 
takeover  of  juvenile  Justice,  and  the  Im- 
position ll'.rough.  to  quote  the  biU.  "ilic 
concentration  of  Federal  programs  "  of  a 
discredited  concept  of  sociological  justice. 
The  imposition  of  programs  tiirough 
central  power  Is  dangerous  because.  If 
the  idea  is  faulty,  a  faulty  concept  Is  Un- 
imsed  upon  the  whole  country.  If  a  State 
or  city  makes  a  nilslake.  only  that  area 
suffers.  If  the  Federal  bureaucracy  makes 
a  mistake  and  Imposes  it  on  the  whole 
country,  then  the  whole  cotmtry  suffers. 
I  believe  that  this  bUl  Is  wrong  on  both 
rouiils.  The  federalization  of  local  pro- 


grams is  a  bad  concept,  and  tile  specif'- 
jiivenUc  delinquency  prevention  piogrsu. 
imposed  through  federalization  in  thi 
biU  is  «Tong.  I.  therefore,  sliall  vol.' 
against  it.  even  if  I  am  the  only  Senati';' 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  as!--  thnt 
tile  Senate  agree  to  the  substitute 
amendment  Ko.  l.iST.  as  amended. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  n-.e  blU 
is  open  to  furilier  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
liosed.  the  question  is  on  agreeUig  to  th.- 
amendment  'No.  1587 >  in  the  nature  of 
J  rnibstitutc.  aa  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amei.ded,  'J a-. 
agreed  to. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  thlri 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  l>e  engrosspd 
for  a  third  reading  and  »ps  read  iIi.- 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bU! 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  ShaU  it  pass?  On  this  que-- 
tion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  wUl  caU  tiie  roll. 

The  asMstant  legislative  clerk  called 
tlie  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  aniiotiuc- 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  cMr 
E.\siiAND'.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
1  Mr.  iNon YE  1 .  the  Senator  from  Loui>i  - 
ana  iMr.  LoNC.  the  Senator  from  Ne'V 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Montoya'.  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  iMr.  FrxBaicHii.  and 
tiie  Senator  from  Montana  iMr  Met- 
cAtFi  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  i  Mr.  Beilmo!*  ■ . 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  i  Mr.  Dii  ■ 
MENicn.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr 
f ONC I .  the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr. 
Packwood  ■ .  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  Mr.  Voi-NC  aic  neccssarUv  ab- 
sent. 

I  fui  tiler  announce  tliat.  if  preset>' 
and  votuig,  tlie  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico iMr.  DoMENicli  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  >Mr.  FonO  would  eacli 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  ai-.uoiuiced — ye.i»  m. 
nays  1.  as  follows: 
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bill   iS.   821  >    was  passcti.   as 


s.  an 
All  A<t  to  miprove  the  qualuy  or  )ii«tlte  Ui 
the  United  States  and  to  provide  a  com- 
preJienslTe,  coordinated  approacli  to  tlie 
proljlems  of  JliveuUe  dclinqttencv.  and  for 
otlier  purpo:>ei;. 

Be  It  enacted  bii  the  Serwle  and  Home  o/ 
R:prctentuttvet    o/    llie.    United    State'    0/ 
JImerlea   In   Congrest  n-'embted.  Tllat  this 
Acl  may  be  cited  as  tlic    Jiirenile  Justice  iiiid 
txllnqllejicj'  Prevention  Act  of  1974". 
Ti'TLF.  I  -  PINDIVOS  AND  DECLARATION 
OP  PDEPOSE 
Swx:  101.  lai   Section  titled  -DeclarHtion 
nnd    Piirpo^"    in    title    I   of    the    Omnlbua 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
aa  amended  (83  Stat.  1B7;  84  Stat.  1881:  en 
Stat.  197).  13  amendedd  by  InaerUng  immedi- 
ately   after    the   second    paragrapli    thereo* 
the  foilowitis  new  paragraph; 

"Congress  fluda  further  that  the  high  in- 
ridence  of  delinquency  in  the  United  BWles 
today  results  in  enormous  annual  coat  and 
immeasurable  loss  In  human  lUe.  personal 
seciu-ity.  and  wasted  human  resotu-ces,  and 
12)  that  Juvenile  delinquency  constitutes  a 
growing  threat  to  the  uatloniti  welfare  re- 
quiring immediate  and  comprehensive  action 
by  the  Federal  Governmettt  to  reduce  and 
prevent  delluquenc.v." 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  bv 
adding  at  the  end  lltereof  the  following 
J'cv.'  paragraph; 

"It  is  therefore  the  ftiither  declared  policy 
of  Congress  to  provide  the  neces-^ary  re- 
sources, leadership,  and  coordination  to  (1) 
develop  and  Implement  eflectlve  methods  of 
preventing  and  reducing  Juvenile  delin- 
quency: (3)  to  develop  and  conduct  effective 
programs  lo  prevent  delluquency.  to  divert 
Juveniles  from  the  traditional  juvenile  Justice 
system  and  to  provide  crlticaiiv  needed  al- 
ternatives to  institutionalization:  (31  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  Juvenile  Justice  in  the 
United  States:  and  (4|  to  Increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  State  and  local  governments  and 
public  and  private  agencies  to  conduct  effec- 
tive Juvenile  Justice  and  delinquency  preven- 
tion and  rehabilitation  prosrauui  and  to 
provide  research,  evaluation,  and  training 
services  In  the  held  of  Juvenile  Jut,tlce  and 
Ueilnqiitricy  prevention." 

OE^l^^noNs 
Sic.  103.  Section  GDI  of  tllle  1  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
19«8.  as  amended  1 82  Stat.  197;  84  stai.  1881: 
87  Slot.  1071.  is  further  amended  by  nddhi^ 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"tpi  the  term  'community  based"  facility, 
program,  or  service,  as  used  In  part  P.  means 
a  small,  open  group  or  home  or  other  suit- 
able place  locateti  i;-ar  the  adult  offenders 
tr  Jtn-enae's  home  or  family  and  pr.-jgram.s 
of  commimity  supervision  uiid  r*er\'lce  which 
maintain  community  and  con.'umer  partlci- 
putioa  in  the  plaimlng.  opemtlun.  (.nd  eval- 
uation of  llieir  programs  whicli  may  hiclud;. 
hut  ere  not  limited  to.  medical,  educational, 
vocational,  social,  and  psychological  guid- 
ance, training,  counseling.  dru|i  treatment. 
oud  other  rehabilitative  services; 

"(q)  the  term  Tederal  Juvenile  delin- 
quency program'  means  any  Juvenile  delln- 
•luency  program  which  Is  conducted,  directly, 
or  indirectly,  or  is  askistad  by  any  Federal 
deportment  or  agency.  Including  any  pro- 
tram  funded  under  this  Act: 
"(r)  the  term  'Juvenile  delinquency  pro- 


^^am'  means  any  program  or  activity  related 
to  Juvenile  delbiquency  prevention,  control, 
diversion,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  plan- 
ning, education,  training,  and  research,  hi- 
fludlng  drug  abuse  programs;  the  improve- 
ment or  the  Juvenile  Justice  system;  and 
any  program  or  activity  tor  neglected,  aban- 
doned, or  dependent  youth  and  other  vouth 
wiio  are  in  danger  of  bccommg  dellnqnen:." 
riTLE  n— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FED- 
ERAL JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  ACT 

Sec.  201.  Section  5031  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  omended  to  read  as  follovs: 
"'  3031.  Definitions 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  chiipler.  a  'Juve- 
nile' Is  0  person  o-ho  has  not  attained  hw 
eighkeeutii  birthday,  or  for  the  puipoee  of 
proceedinits  and  dLspo.^itlon  under  this  chap- 
ter for  an  alleged  act  of  JuvenUe  deito- 
quency.  a  person  wiio  has  not  atloinod  his 
twenty-first  blrthdoy.  and  'Juvenile  dclm- 
qiieiicy  is  tl;e  violation  of  a  law  of  the  United 
States  committed  by  n  person  prior  to  his 
eighteenth  bhthday  which  would  have  Iwcii 
a  crhne  if  committed  by  an  adult." 

oil  INOCE.NCV    PaoCEEDrNt.S    t 'J    DI.stRKf 
COUBTS 

Sir.  203.  Section  6032  of  llile  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
i  5012.  Delinquency  proceedings  In  district 
courts:  transfer  for  criminal  pros- 
ecution 

■A  Ju\enUe  alleged  to  hove  committed  an 
an  of  Juvenile  delinquency  shall  not  be 
proceeded  agolust  in  any  court  of  the  United 
Stales  unless  the  Attorney  Qencral,  after 
Investigation,  certifies  to  an  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  that  the 
Juvenile  court  or  other  appropriate  court  of 
a  state  il)  does  not  hove  Jurisdiction  or 
refuses  to  asstime  Jtirlsdlction  over  said 
JuvenUe  with  respect  to  such  alleged  act  of 
juvenile  dcimquency,  or  (2)  does  not  have 
available  programs  and  services  adequate  for 
the  needs  of  juveniles. 

"If  the  Attorney  General  does  not  so  certi- 
fy, such  Juvenile  ^hall  be  surrendered  to  the 
appropriate  legal  authorities  of  such  State. 

U  on  oUeged  Juvenile  delinquent  Is  not 
surrendered  to  the  authorities  of  a  State  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to  this 


Juvenile's  present  tntellectual  development 
and  psycliologlcol  maturity:  the  natut«  or 
past  treatment  efforts  and  the  Juvenile's  re- 
sponse to  such  efforts;  the  availability  of 
programs  designed  to  treat  the  Juvenile's  lif- 
havioral  problems. 

"Reasonable  notice  of  the  transfer  hear- 
ing shall  be  given  to  the  Juvenile,  his  parents, 
guordlon,  or  custodian  and  to  his  counsel 
Th«  Juvenile  shall  be  osslEted  by  counsel 
during  the  transfer  hearini?.  and  at  every 
otlier  critical  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

"Once  a  Juvenile  lias  entered  a  plea  of 
guilty  or  the  proceeding;;  has  reached  the 
stage  that  evidence  has  b^gim  to  be  token 
'.■Ilh  respect  to  a  crime  or  an  alleged  act 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  subsequent  criminal 
proKccutlou  or  Jurenile  proceedings  based 
upon  such  aliesetr  act  of  delinquency  shall 
t'e  barred. 

"Statements  made  by  a  Juvenile  prior  to  or 
duilni-  a  transfer  heating  under  this  mcUou 
shall  not  IM  odmLssibie  at  subsequent  crlmi- 
:u»l  prc^ccutions." 

t^t^STODY 

Sic.  203.  Section  5033  of  lille  IS.  UnlKil 
."iiates  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
•15033.  Custody  prior  to  apiiearance  before 
magistrate 

"Whenever  a  Juvenile  is  taken  Into  custody 
for  an  alleged  act  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 
the  arresting  officer  shall  Immediately  advise 
such  Juvenile  of  hU  legal  rights.  In  language 
comprehen-slble  to  a  Juvenile,  and  shall  im- 
mediately notify  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Juvenile's  parents,  guardian,  or  custodian 
of  such  custody.  The  aiTesting  ofbcer  shall 
also  notify  the  parents,  guardian,  or  cus- 
todian of  tite  rights  of  the  Juvenile  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  alleged  offense. 

"The  Juvenile  shall  be  taken  before  a  mag- 
istrate forthwith.  In  no  event  shall  the  Ju- 
venile be  detained  for  longer  than  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  before  being  brought 
before  a  magistrate." 

nUTIES   or   UACISTRATZ; 

Sfc.  204,  Section  5034  of  title  18.  Culliii 
states  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■"5  5034.  Duties  of  magistrate 

The  magistrate  shall  insure  that  the  Ju- 
venile is  represented  by  counsel  before  pro- 
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section,  any  proceedings  against  him  sbaU     ceedlng  with  critical  stages  of  the  proceed 

t.K   iM   ■>„   „„„ .... .   ..        j„g5    Counsel  shaU  be  assigned  to  represent 

a  Juvenile  when  the  Juvenile  and  his  parents, 
guardian,  or  custodian  are  financially  unable 
to  obtain  adequate  representation.  In  case.^ 
where  the  Juvenile  and  his  parents,  guardian, 
or  custodian  are  financially  able  to  obtain 
adequate  representation  but  have  not  re- 
taUied  cottnsel,  the  magistrate  may  assign 
counsel  and  order  the  payment  of  reasonable 
attorneys  fees  or  may  direct  the  JuvenUe. 
his  parents,  guardian,  or  custodian  to  retain 
private  counsel  within  a  specified  period  of 
time, 
"p^e  magistrate  may  appoint  a  guardian 


be  In  an  approprUte  district  court  of  the 
United  States.  For  such  purposes,  the  court 
may  be  convened  at  any  time  and  place 
wlthm  the  district,  in  chambers  or  other- 
wise. The  Attorney  General  ahall  proceed  by 
Information,  and  no  cnmlnal  prosecution 
shall  be  instituted  tor  the  alleged  act  of 
juvenile  delinquency  except  as  provided 
below. 

"A  juvcuUe  vv'no  is  alleged  lo  hate  com- 
mitted an  act  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
who  Is  not  surrendered  to  State  authorities 
shall  be  proceeded  against  under  this  chap- 
ter unless  he  hos  requested  Ui  wrltmg  upon 


advice  of  couusel  to  be  proceeded  against  as  i«d  litem  If  a  parent  or  Buardlan  of  the  Jutc- 

»m  adult,  escept  that,  with  respect  to  a  Juve-  "He  la  not  present,  or  If  the  magistrate  has 

lUle  sUteen  years  aud  older  »aiesed  to  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  parents  or  gaaTxlian 

commuted  aii  act  alttr  hU  sixieeuth  birth-  will  not  cooperate  with  the  Juvenile  in  tjre- 

a&y  vhich  if  conuuiued  by  an  adult  voiUd  paring  for  trial,  or  tliat  the  lutei-ests  of'the 

ne  Q  reiotir  punishable  by  a  maximum  pen-  parents  or  guardian  and  tha'.e  of  the  Jnve- 

?.??*"  y^^  Imprtaonment  or  more,  life  nlle  ore  adverse. 


Imprlsoiunent.  or  death,  criminal  prcsecti- 
tlou  ou  the  buslB  of  the  alleged  act  may  be 
bcgtm  by  motion  to  tromfer  of  the  Attorney 
General  iu  the  appropriate  district  court  erf 
the  UiUted  Sute^.  if  such  court  finds,  aiier 
Jieariiig.  such  tranifer  would  be  in  liie  inter- 
vt'i  of  justice. 

"Evidence  of  the  following  faciors  ihall 
be  ccLiRidered.  and  findings  with  regard  to 
each  factor  ahall  be  nwde  in  the  record  in 
•saeaahig  vbether  a  transfer  would  be  (n  the 
interest  of  juaiice:  the  age  aud  oooial  back- 
ground of  the  Juvenile;  ibe  nature  of  the 
alleged  offeuM;  tiie  extent  and  natun  oJ 
the  JuteiiUes  pii.T  de)lii.:ju<^iu>  nwoid;   the 


"If  the  Juvpiiile  has  uti  been  disihuro'ed 
htforc  hlE  uiiil^-l  appearance  before  the  mng- 
iMratc.  the  magl.'^crate  shall  release  the  Juve- 
nile to  his  pareiiiR.  gtiardtan-,  custodian,  or 
other  re^iponsible  party  Uncludlng.  but  not 
limited  to.  the  director  of  a  shelter-care  fa- 
c-iliiv)  upon  their  promise  to  brlntf  stich 
juvpuile  before  the  appropriate  court  when 
requested  by  such  court  tiuless  the  magis- 
trate delermUiea,  after  hearing,  at  which  the 
JuvenUe  Is  represi:uted  by  counsel,  that  the 
firtention  of  .such  Juvenile  Js  required  to  se- 
cure his  timely  appearance  before  the  appro- 
priate court  or  to  Insure  his  .safety  or  that 
of  oihers." 


DLTTNTICiN* 

Src.   205.   Sectk>a   5035   ot   this   title   Is 
:  5035.  Detention  prior  to  disposition, 
.uiicnded  to  read  ns  follows: 

■A  Juvenile  allowed  to  be  delinquent  uiav 
•■'  detained  only  in  p  Juvenile  facility  or  such 
.i.iier  siUtable  place  as  the  Attorney  General 
-n.iy  designate.  Whenever  possible,  detention 
■■.ill  be  in  a  foster  home  or  community  based 
'ncUity  located  lu  or  near  his  home  commu- 
■lUy.  The  Attorney  General  shall  not  cause 
..iiy  JuvenUe  alleged  to  be  delluqueuT  to  bo 
tittiiined  or  confined  In  any  institution  In 
which  the  Juvenile  has  regular  contact  with 
tidvilt  perfious  convicted  of  a  crime  or  await- 
ing trial  on  criminal  charges  are  conflaed. 
I:iEOfar  ns  possible,  alleged  delinquents  shall 
bo  kept  separate  from  adjudicated  delln- 
(luents.  Every  Juvenile  In  custody  shall  be 
provided  with  adequate  food,  beat,  light, 
sunitary  faculties,  bedding,  clothlug.  recre- 
ation, education,  aud  medical  care.  luclud- 
In^  ueccs-sary  psychiatric,  psychological,  or 
ijilier  cnre  and  treatment." 

SPEKBT   TRIAL 

Sec.    206.    Section    5036    of    (hts    mle    is 
:imended  to  read  as  follows: 
"fi  5036.  Speedy  trial 

"If  an  alleged  delinquent  %ho  is  in  deten- 
tion pending  trial  Is  not  brought  to  trial 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  upon  which 
such  detention  was  begun,  the  Information 
shall  be  dismissed  on  motion  of  the  alleged 
delinquent  or  at  the  direction  of  the  court, 
unless  the  Attorney  General  shows  that  ad- 
ditional delay  was  caused  by  the  Juvenile  or 
his  coaosel,  or  consented  to  by  the  JuvenUe 
and  bis  counsel,  or  woiUd  be  lu  the  interest 
of  Justice  in  the  particular  cme.  £>elays  at- 
tributable solely  to  court  calendar  conges- 
tion may  not  be  considered  in  the  interest  of 
Justice.  Except  in  extraordlnarv  circtim- 
stances.  an  information  dismissed  under  this 
i^ection  may  not  be  relnstituted. 
DisposmoN 

Sec.  207.  Section  5037  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
■'S8037.  Dispositional  hearing 

"(a)  If  a  Juvenile  Is  adjudic.iied  delin- 
quent, a  separate  dispositional  hearhig  shall 
be  held  no  later  than  twenty  covu-t  days 
after  trial  unless  the  court  has  ordered 
further  study  Ui  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (c).  Copies  of  the  presentence  report 
-shall  be  provided  to  the  attonievs  for  both 
the  Juvenile  and  the  Goveniment  a  reason- 
Jtble  time  In  advance  of  the  hearing. 

"(b)  The  court  may  suspend  the  adjudica- 
tion of  delinquency  or  the  disposition  of  the 
delinquent  on  such  conditions  as  it  deems 
proper,  place  him  on  probation,  or  commit 
him  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General. 
Probation,  commitment,  or  commitment  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (c)  shall  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  juvenile's  twenty-tlrst  birth- 
day or  the  maximum  term  which  could  have 
been  imposed  on  an  adult  convicted  of  the 
same  offense,  whichever  is  sooner,  unless  the 
Juvenile  has  attained  his  nineteenth  birth- 
day at  the  time  of  disposition.  In  which  cane 
probation,  commitment,  or  commitment  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (c)  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  lesser  of  two  years  or  the  maximum 
^crm  which  could  have  been  imposed  ou  an 
adult  convicted  of  the  same  oilense. 

"ict  If  the  court  desires  more  deuuled 
ini'oimation  concerning  an  alleged  or  adju- 
dlct'cd  delinquent.  It  may  commit  hUn,  after 
nutlce  and  hearing  at  which  the  juvenile  is 
I'ppre-seutcd  by  counsel,  to  the  custody  of  the 
Ai-orney  General  for  observation  and  study 
K  an  appropriate  agency.  Such  observation 
"lid  study  shall  be  conducted  on  an  out- 
n..'lent  basis,  unless  the  court  determhies 
'■lat  Inpatient  observation  and  study  arc 
lei-essarj'  to  obtain  the  desired  information. 
Ill  the  case  of  an  alleged  JuvenUe  delinquent, 
opatlent  study  may  be  ordered  only  with 
■'■:'?  consent  of  the  juvenile  and  lils  allorney. 
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The  agency  ahall  ni.ike  a  compleie  fciuiJy  oi 
the  alleged  or  adjudicated  delinquent  to  as- 
ceriahi  his  personal  traits,  his  capabUltles, 
his  background,  any  previous  delinquency  or 
criminal  experience,  any  mental  or  physical 
defect,  and  any  other  relevant  factors.  The 
Attorney  General  shall  submit  to  the  cotu-C 
and  the  attorneys  for  the  juveuile  and  the 
Government  the  results  of  the  study  within 
thirty  days  after  the  couunitment  of  the 
JuvenUe.  unless  the  court  grants  addiiional 
lime." 

SEr    20B    Se.'tlon  5038  Is  added,  to  rend  ju* 
follows: 
■-'  5038.  Use  of  juvenile  records 

"la)  Throtighout  the  JuvenUe  dellnqeuncy 
proceeding,  the  court  shall  safeguard  the  rec- 
ord-; from  disclosure.  Upon  the  completion 
of  any  Juvenile  delinquency  proceeding 
whether  or  not  there  Is  an  adjudication  the 
district  court  shall  order  the  entire  file  and 
record  of  such  proceeding  sealed.  After  such 
sealing,  the  court  shall  not  release  these  rec- 
ords except  to  the  extent  necessary*  lo  niee; 
the  following  circumstances: 

"(1)  inquiries  received  from  another  court 
of  law; 

"(2i  hiqulrles  from  an  agency  preparing 
a  presentence  report  for  another  court; 

•'(3)  inquiries  from  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies where  the  request  for  Information  is 
related  to  the  investigation  of  a  crime  or  a 
poisltlon  within  that  agency. 

*{4>  Inquiries,  In  writing,  from  the  direc- 
tor of  a  treatment  agency  or  ihe  director  of 
a  faciliiy  to  which  the  juvenile  has  been 
committed  by  the  court ;  and 

"(G)  Inquiries  from  an  agency  considering 
The  person  for  a  position  immediately  and 
directly  atlectlng  the  national  security. 
Unless  otherwise  authorized  by  this  section. 
information  about  the  sealed  record  lay  not 
be  released  when  the  request  for  informa- 
tion is  related  to  an  application  for  employ- 
ment.  license,  bonding,  or  any  clvU  right 
or  privilege.  Responses  to  such  inquiries  shall 
not  be  different  from  responses  made  about 
persK)ug  who  have  never  been  involved  in  a 
dellnqm  ncy  proceeding. 

"(b)  District  courts  exercising  Jurisdic- 
tion  over  any  juvenile  shall  iufonn  the  Ju- 
venile, aud  his  parent  or  guardian,  iu  wTi*- 
tug  i"  clear  aud  nontechnical  language,  of 
rights  relating  to  the  sealing  of  his  JuvenUe 
record. 

"(C)  Durin?  the  couraw  of  any  juvenile 
delinquency  proceedUig,  all  information  and 
records  relating  to  the  proceeding,  which  ar« 
obtained  or  prepared  in  the  discharge  of  an 
official  duty  by  an  employee  of  the  court  or 
an  employee  of  any  other  governmental 
ngeucy,  shall  not  be  disclosed  directly  or 
iudlrectly  to  anyone  other  than  the  Judge. 
CO-  iscl  for  the  Juvenile  and  the  government, 
or  others  entitled  under  this  sectlcn  to  re- 
(eive  sealed  '^cord.-j. 

"(d|  Unless  a  Juvenile  who  is  taken  into 
custody  is  prosecuted  as  an  adult — 

"(1)  neither  the  fingerprints  nor  a  photo- 
graph shall  be  taken,  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  Judge;  and 

(2)  neither  the  name  nor  picture  of  anv 
JuvenUe  t>hall  be  mode  pubUc  by  any  me- 
diiun  of  public  information  in  connection 
with  a  juvenile  delinquency  proceeding." 

COMMITMENT 

Set.  200    Section  503y  Is  added,  to  read  .-,-* 
follows: 
*■.?  3039.  Commitment 

■'No  juvenile  commltti^d  t.  the  ciiMody  of 
the  Attoruey  General  m;iy  be  placed  or  re- 
tained m  an  nduH  jail  or  correctional  in- 
stitution lu  which  he  has  regular  contact 
with  adults  Incarcerated  because  they  have 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  or  are  awaiiin- 
trial  on  criminal  charge!^.  " 

■Every  Juvenile  who  has  becj  commuted 
fhall  be  provided  with  adequate  food,  beat, 
liybt.   sanltrtn-  facilities,  bedding,   clothing! 
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reci  cation,  counseling,  education,  training. 
and  medical  care,  Including  necessary  psy- 
chiatric, psychological,  or  other  core  and 
trea'ment. 

"Whenever  poj^ible,  the  Attoruey  Gcnei-j] 
shall  commit  a  Juvenile  to  a  foster  home  or 
coiiununt-.y-based  facility  located  in  or  near 
his  iioM)**  community." 

SLTPOOT 

Sec.  210,  Section  S040  U  added,  lo  re.td  a? 
follows: 
"f  5040.  Support 

■The  Atlomey  Gc.-t^rul  may  contiici  wjtli 
any  public  or  private  agency  or  Individn,*] 
and  such  community-based  facilities  as  h^ti  - 
M-ay  houses  aud  foster  homes  for  the  obsena- 
tioa  and  study  aud  the  custody  aud  care  ol 
Juveniles  in  his  custody.  For  these  purpose.'?, 
the  Attorney  General  may  promulgate  ec^h 
reKMlallons  as  are  necessary  and  may  uec  tiu 
nppropriatlon  for  support  of  United  State-' 
prisoners'  or  such  oibcr  appropriavlons-  u- 
he  ui.jy  denlgnate." 

PAIIOLE 
Sec.  2H.  Section  SlHl   i-'  sddcd  l-"  retid  n^ 
follows: 
;  5041.  FAn>lc 

'The  Board  of  Pojo'.e  shall  rclcT.se  trom 
custody,  on  such  conditions  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary, each  Juvenile  delinquent  who  has 
been  committed,  as  soon  as  the  Board  i- 
^lUiied  that  he  1b  likely  to  remain  at  liber'y 
without  violating  the  law  and  when  such 
rtle.tse  would  be  in  the  intcrcn  of  Justice. " 

BEVOCATIOM 

Sec  212.  Section   5042   is  added   to   rtAd 
a^  follows: 
"i  5042.  Revocation  of  parole  or  probation 

"Any  Juvenile  parolee  or  probationer  f«han 
f>e  accorded  notice  and  a  hearing  with  coun- 
sel before  his  jwrole  or  probation  can  bf 
revoked." 

Src.  213.  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter 
403  of  this  title  U  amended  to  read  as  follows* 
"Sec. 

'5031.  Dcfiultions. 

'■oD32.  Delinquency   proceedings  in   dlitrici 
courts;  transfer  for  criminal  prose- 
cution. 
*'S«33.   Custody  prior   to  appearance   btfore 

magistrate. 
•  o0;i4.  Duties  of  magistrate. 
-5035.  Detention  prior  to  dtiipo^ittoii 
•5036.  Speedy  trial. 
'5037.  Dlspofiiuonal  hearing. 
•5038.  UseofJtivenile  records 
-5039.  Commitment. 
'  5O40.  Support. 
'5041.  Parole. 

■  5042.  Revocation  of  parole  or  probaiion. ', 
TITLE  ni— JUVENILE  JDB^nCE  AND 
DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION  OFFICE 
Sfc.  301.  Section  203ia>  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968.  as  amended  (82  Stat.  197;  84  Stat 
1881;  87  Stat.  i97>.  Is  further  amended  by 
deleting  the  third  full  sentence  and  Inser' - 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "ihe  S*a'? 
planning  agency  and  any  regional  plannin;: 
tmlis  within  the  State  shall  within  thrjr 
respective  jurlfidiciions  l>e  representative  oi 
the  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
agencies  Including  agencies  directly  related 
TO  the  prevention  and  control  of  JuvenUe 
delinquency,  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ments, aud  public  Bgencles  maintaining  pro- 
prams  to  reduce  and  control  crime,  and  shall 
include  repiescntatives  of  citizen,  profe.^- 
filoual,  and  community  orgunlaatlons  includ- 
ing organizations  directly  related  to  delin- 
quency prevention.". 

Stc.  302.  <a)  Paris  F,  G.  H.  and  I  ol  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
t^irects  .^ct  of  1B68.  as  amended  i83  8Ut 
VJ7;  84  SUt.  1861;  87  Stat.  ]97>.  and  all 
references  thereto,  are  redesignated  as  pan.s 
G.  H.  I.  and  J.  respectively. 

lb)  Title  T  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
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and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1»68.  o?  amenUcd  (82 
SUt.    197:    84   Stat.    1881;    87   Stat.    197).    Is 
J>irther  amended  by  adding  ufter  part  E  the 
•"•llo«-ing  new  pari  F: 
■■?.»B(  F — JxrvzKtVE  Justice  n::o  DEUNQri^cr 

"i-STACLJsKJiFicT  or  on  ut 

i>rc_    471.    (a)    There    l-j    hercbv    creu.ed 

\..ihin  the  Department  of  Justice.'  Law  En- 

:vrcement  Assistance  Administration,  the  or- 

i!"e  t>I  Jurenlle  JuKtice  ana  Delinquency  Pre- 

I'lition  (referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the 
Oftlco"). 

"(b)  The  program*;  authorized  in  part  F 
(heremafter  re/erred  lo  as  'this  part')  and 
nil  other  programs  concerned  with  juvenile 
ctelinquency  and  administered  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Adminisiration  shall 
be  ndmiitlstered  or  subject  to  the  policy  di- 
rection of  the  Office  esiablisiied  tinder  thla 
eectlOQ. 

■*(c)  There  shall  be  at  ihe  head  of  the 
Oi^.ce  an  Assistant  Admiutstrntor  who  shall 
be  nominated  by  the  Prccldent  by  and  wUh 
tlie  adxlce  and  consent  of  the  Sentite. 

"(d)  The  Assistant  Administrator  shall  ex- 
ercise all  necessary  powers,  subject  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  AdminlEirfttor  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Admlni^^tration. 

"\e)  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  a  Deputy 
Assistant  Admimstrfttor  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Admlutstraior  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
The  Deputy  Assistant  Administrator  shall 
perform  such  f\n;ctions  an  the  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator from  time  to  time  assigns  or  dele- 
gates, and  shall  act  as  Assistant  Administra- 
tor during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Assistant  Administrator  or  In  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  In  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator. 

•'(£)  There  shall  be  e.'^tablls.hed  in  the  Office 
n  Deputy  Assistant  Administrator  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Administrator  whose 
function  shall  be  to  supervise  and  direct 
tile  National  Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice 
established  under  secClon  490  of  this  Act. 

■■(gi  Section  5108ic)  ilOj  of  title  5.  United 
Stotes  Code,  ia  amended  bv  deleting  the 
word  'twenty-two*  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
ihereot  the  word  *iwenty-flve'. 

■  Pf:8SOKNE.L.  SVtClAL  PtltSOmtZl..  i:\PERT«,  AND 
COKStJLTANrS 

"Sec.  473.  ia>  Tlie  AdmlnlsTrator  Is 
authorized  to  select,  employ.  t.nd  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  officers  and  employee?:, 
Inclndlng  attorneys,  as  are  necessary  to 
perform  the  functions  vested  In  him  and  to 
prescribe  their  functions. 

"(b»  The  Administrator  1*  ouf-horlwd  *o 
select,  appoint,  and  employ  not  to  exceed 
three  officers  and  to  flx  tlieir  compensation 
.-t  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  now  or  herc- 
aiier  prescribed  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  by  section  5332  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(ct  Upon  the  request  ol  the  Admlul^tra- 
tor.  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  Is  au- 
thorized to  detail,  ou  a  reimbursable  basis. 
Buy  of  us  personnel  to  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator to  assist  him  in  corning  out  his 
functions  under  this  Act. 

'■*d)  Tlie  Administrator  m.iv  obtain  serv- 
ices as  auihorl2ed  by  section  3109  ol  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code,  at  rotes  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed 
tor  GS-18  of  the  Oenerul  Schedule  by  scc- 
-lon  5-332  of  lltic  I  of  the  United  Slates  Code. 
■voLrNTARv  seaviCE 

"Sec  473.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
■n  accept  and  employ,  in  carrying  out  the 
jMoviiions  of  this  Ac*,  voluntary  and  uncom- 
peasaied  services  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
vbiloTia  of  section  3679(bi  of  the  RevUed 
Salutes  (31  U.S.C.  eesibn. 

"CONCENTRATION   OF  FEDERAL  ETTORTS 

"SEC,  474.  fa)  The  Administrator  shall 
impJcnteut  overall  poUry  and  develop  objec- 


tives ana  priorities  for  all  Federal  JuvenlV- 
delinquency  programs  and  activities  relating 
to  prevention,  diversion,  training,  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation,  evaUiatlon.  research. 
and  improvement  of  the  Juvenile  Juatlce  svs- 
tem  m  the  United  States.  In  carrying  out  iiis 
fnnctlou?.  the  Admljilstrator  shall  consult 
with  the  Interdep.irtmentiil  Council  and  the 
Naiioioal  Advisory  Committee  for  JuvenUe 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Preveution. 

"tb)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  thi5 
Aci.  the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to — 

■■(i»  advii*  the  President  through  the 
Attorney  General  as  to  all  mattei»  relaiing  to 
federally  n«stsied  Juvenile  dcllnquenry  pro- 
gfL-m.*  and  Federal  policies  regarding  Juvenile 
delinquency: 

*(2)  n.ssi5i  operating  agencies  which  have 
direct  responsibilities  lor  the  prevention  and 
ireaime.-tt  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  do- 
Vflopment  and  promidgation  of  regulniions. 
^uideline^,  requirements,  crlteri*i.  standards. 
procedures,  and  budget  requests  in  accord- 
;*nce  wuh  the  policies,  priorities,  nnd  ob- 
jective:, he  establishes: 

•■(3t  conduct  nnd  support  evaluations  and 
studies  of  the  performance  and  results 
nchleved  by  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency 
programs  and  activities  and  of  the  prospec- 
tive performance  and  results  that  might  be 
KChleved  by  alternative  programs  and  ac- 
tivities supplementary  to  or  Ui  lieu  of  those 
currently  being  administered: 

•  (4)  implement  Federal  Juvenile  delUi- 
qucncy  programs  and  actlvliies  among  Fed- 
ersl  departments  and  agencies  and  between 
Federal  juvenile  delinquency  programs  and 
activities  and  other  Federal  programs  and 
activities  which  he  determines  mav  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  success  of  the  en- 
tire Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  effort: 

"(5)  develop  annually  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  after  the 
first  year  the  legislation  is  enacted,  prior  --o 
September  30.  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
Federal  juvenile  deimquencv  programs  con- 
ducted and  assisted  hy  Federal  depariments 
and  agencies,  the  expenditures  rande.  the 
results  achieved,  the  plans  developed,  and 
problems  In  the  operations  rnd  coordination 
nf  such  programs.  This  report  shall  include 
recommendations  for  modifications  in  orga- 
nization, management,  personnel,  standards 
budget  req\ie3ts.  and  Unplementation  plans 
necessary  to  increase  the  effectiveness  o( 
these  programs; 

'■(6)  develop  annually  with  the  e^ststence 
<I  the  Advisory  Committee  and  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  after  the 
first  year  the  legislation  is  enacted,  prior  to 
March  1.  a  comprehensive  plan  for  Feder-i] 
juvenlit.  delinquency  programs,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  prevention  of  Juve- 
nile deimqucncy  and  the  development  of 
programs  and  services  which  will  encourage 
increased  diversion  of  Juveniles  from  the  tra- 
ditional Juvenile  Justice  svatem:  and 

•  (7)  provide  technical  assistance  to  Fed- 
eral State,  and  local  Governments,  courts, 
public  nnd  private  ngencles,  lubimuiona, 
and  individuals.  In  the  planning,  establish- 
ment, funding.  operaMoii.  or  evaluation  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  program's. 

"ic)  The  Administrator  mav  request  de- 
partments and  agencies  engaced  in  auv  ar- 
tirity  Involving  any  Federal  Juvenile  delin- 
quency program  to  provide  him  with  such 
Information  and  reports,  and  to  conduct  such 
£iudies  and  surveys,  as  he  may  deem  to  be 
necessary  to  carr>-  out  the  purpows  of  thla 
part. 

"Id)  Tlie  Administrator  mav  delegate  aiiv 
of  his  functions  under  this  part,  except  the 
making  of  regulations,  to  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Administration. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
\Uilize  the  services  and  facilltlea  of  anv 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  any 
other  public  agency  or  institution  In  accord- 


aTv  e  wiLli  appropriate  agreements,  and  to  pav 
for  such  services  either  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

'if)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
inuisier  funds  appropriated  under  this  title 
to  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Guvernment  to 
Oovelop  or  dcmoiuirate  new  methods  in  Juve- 
nile delUiquenty  prevention  and  rehabillta- 
ilon  and  to  supplement  exUting  delinquency 
prevention  and  rehabllliation  programs 
vhlch  the  Assistant  Administrator  finds  to 
be  exceptionally  eifective  or  for  which  he 
iinds  there  e.'tlsu  exceptional  need. 

■  !(?»  The  Admlnisiraior  is  aurhorli:ed  to 
mrike  grants  to.  or  enter  into  contracts  with, 
any  public  or  private  ageticy.  hu-tltutlon.  or 
individual  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

"(hi  All  functions  of  the  AdmUilstrator 
under  this  pi^n  shall  be  coordinated  us  appro- 
priate with  the  function.-*  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  I^epartment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  luider  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Ptc- 
veutlon  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3801  et  seq.>. 

"JOINT   f  UKDINC 

"Srr.  475.  Notwlthsiandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  where  fund«  are  made  available 
by  more  ihan  one  Federal  agency  to  be  used 
by  anv  agency,  organization.  inktUuiion.  or 
individual  to  earn-  out  a  Federal  juvenile  dr- 
Ibiquency  program  or  activity,  anv  one  of  the 
Federal  agencies  providUig  funds  may  be  re- 
quested by  the  Administrator  to  act  for  all  Ui 
administering  the  funds  advanced.  In  such 
cases,  a  single  non-Federal  share  requirement 
may  be  established  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  funds  advanced  by  each  Federal 
agency,  and  the  Administrator  mav  order  any 
such  agency  to  waive  anv  technical  grant  or 
contract  requirement  (as  defined  in  such 
regulations)  which  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
similar  requirement  of  the  administering 
agency  or  which  the  pviminisiering  ni.'ency 
does  not  impose. 

'  INTEEDEPARTPtrNrAr,  COL'.NCIL 

■  Sl'j.  470.  (a)  Tljere  Is  herebv  esLnbUihed 
an  Interdepartmental  Council  on  Juvenile 
Di-Iinqncncy  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
•CouncU')  composed  of  the  Atiornev  General, 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education."  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Director  of 
the  Special  Action  OfRce  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention, ihe  Secretary  of  Houslny  and  Urban 
Development,  or  their  respective  deslgneesr 
and  representatives  of  such  oiher  agencies  as 
the  President  shall  designate. 

•■lb)  The  Attorney  General  or  his  designee 
shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

•  ici  The  function  of  the  CouncU  shall 
bo  to  coordinate  all  Federal  Juvenile  de- 
linquency programs. 

■■(d»  The  CouncU  shall  meet  a  mlnhnum  of 
six  limes-  per  year  and  the  activities  of  the 
Council  shall  be  included  In  the  annuel  re- 
poiT  required  by  section  474(b)(5)  of  this 
title. 

"(e)  The  ChaUnum  shall  uppohit  an  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  Council  and  suc-i 
peraounel  as  are  necessary  to  ct*n\  out  the 
(uuctiuiis  of  the  Council. 

"ADvisortr  coMaiuTj-.c 
•Sec,  477.  (H)  There  is  herebv  e-5nibli.sh.?d 
a  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  (here- 
inafter referred  to  ns  the  'Advbwy  Com- 
nUtteei  Which  shall  consist  ol  twe'ntv-one 
members. 

"lb)  The  memijer.T  of  the  Interdepart- 
mental Council  or  their  respective  designee': 
shall  l>e  ex  officio  members  of  the  Conmilt- 
tec. 

*(c)  The  rcFMl.Tr  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  shall  be  appointed  bv  the  Attor- 
ney General  from  persons  who  by  virtue  of 
their  training  or  experiep.ce  have  special 
knowledge  concerning  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency  or  the  ad- 
mmistratlon  of  Juvenile  Justice,  such  as  Ju- 
venile or  family  court  Judges:  probation,  cor- 
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reciloual.  or  law  enforcement  pcrsoouel;  aiid 
representatives  of  private  voluntary  organl- 
;',.aions  and  community-based  programs.  The 
President  shall  designate  the  Chairman.  A 
■iiiijorlty  of  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee.  Including  the  Chairman,  shall 
.lot  be  full-time  employees  of  Federal.  State. 
<r  local  governments.  At  least  seven  members 
shall  not  have  attained  twenty-six  years  of 
age  ou  the  date  of  their  appointment. 

"(d)  Members  appointed  by  the  President 
'o  the  Committee  shall  serve  for  terms  of 
iour  years  and  shall  be  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment pxcept  that  for  the  first  compoelilon  of 
lUe  Advisory  Committee,  onc-thlrd  of  these 
members  shall  be  appointed  to  one-year 
terms:  thereafter  each  term  shall  be  four 
years.  Any  members  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed, shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term. 

"duties  of  tiu:  advisosv  toMMintc 
"Slc.   478.    (a)    The    Advi^jory   Committee 
f-hall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but 
not  less  than  four  times  a  year. 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  make 
recommendations  to  the  AttmUiisirator  at 
least  annually  with  respect  to  planning, 
policy,  priorities,  operations,  and  manage- 
ment of  all  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency 
programs. 

"(c)  Tlie  Chairman  may  designate  a  sub- 
committee of  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  advise  the  Administrator  on 
particular  fimctlous  or  aspects  of  the  work 
of  the  Administration. 

"(d)  The  Chah-mau  t>hall  designate  ;i  sub- 
I'ommittee  of  five  members  ol  the  Committee 
to  sene  as  members  of  an  Advisory  Commit- 


"ALLOCAIION 

"Sec.  481.  (a)  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  this  part,  funds 
rihall  be  allocated  annually  among  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  relative  population  of  peo- 
ple under  age  eighteen.  No  such  allotment 
to  any  State  shall  be  less  than  t200.000,  ex- 
cept that  for  the  Virgin  Lslands,  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa,  no  alloimcut  shall  be  le*.-* 
than  »50.000. 

"(b)  Except  for  funds  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  lti75.  If  any  amount  eo  allotted 
remains  unobligated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  such  funds  shall  be  reallocated  in  a 
manner  equitable  and  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  this  part.  Funds  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1975  may  be  obligated  iii  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  until  June  30. 
1»76.  after  which  thwe  they  mav  be  allocated. 
Any  amount  so  reaUocated  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  amounts  alreadv  allotted  and 
available  to  the  Slate,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  and  Guam  for  the  same 
period. 

"(cl  In  accordance  wj'h  regulations  pro- 
nniigrtted  under  this  part,  a  portion  of  any 
allotment  to  any  State  under  this  part  shall 
be  available  to  develop  a  State  plan  and  to 
pay  that  portion  of  the  expenditures  which 
are  necessary  for  emclcni  administration.  Not 
more  than  15  per  centum  of  the  tot.il  an- 
nual allotment  of  such  State  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  purposes.  The  State  .«ihall  make 
available  needed  funds  for  planning  and  ad- 
mhilstratlon  1^  local  govemmenis  within  the 
State  on  an  equitable  basis, 
"state  plaks 
■Skc.  482.  (a)  In  order  to  receive  lormula 
grants  under  ihls  part,  a  Slate  shall  submit 


"i4)  provide  for  the  active  cons\ilt4iiiaii 
'v;th  and  participation  of  local  goremmenta 
in  Uie  development  of  a  State  plan  which 
adequately  takes  Into  account  the  needs  and 
requests  of  local  governments; 

"(5)  provide  that  at  least  50  per  centum 
of  the  fimds  received  by  the  State  under 
section  481  shall  bo  expended  through  pro- 
grams of  local  government  insofar  as  thev 
are  consistent  with  the  State  plan,  excep't 
that  this  provision  may  l>e  waived  at  tlie 
discretion  of  the  Administrator  for  any  State 
if  the  services  for  delinquent  or  potentially 
delinquent  youth  are  organized  primarilv 
ou  a  statewide  basU: 

■16)  provide  iliat  the  chirf  executive  officer 
of  Ihe  local  government  ^haiI  assign  re- 
sponiihiliiy  for  the  preparation  and  odmin- 
Isuailon  of  the  local  governments  part  of  a 
State  plan,  or  for  the  supervision  of  the 
preparation  nnd  administration  of  the  local 
(io'.ernment  s  part  of  the  State  plan,  to  tha*- 
iigency  within  the  loco]  governmeuLs  struc- 
ture (hereinafter  in  thlb  par:  referred  to  a^. 
the  'local  agency')  which  can  most  effectively 
carry  out  tlie  piu-poses  of  this  part  and  shall 
provide  for  supervision  of  the  programs 
fimded  under  this  part  by  that  local  agency: 

"(7)  provide  for  an  equitable  distribution 
of  the  assistance  received  under  section  481 
\\lthln  the  State: 

"t8)  set  forth  a  detailed  study  of  the 
State  needs  for  on  tflcctlve.  comprehensive 
rooi-dluated  approach  to  Juvenile  delinquency 
prevention  and  treatment  and  the  improve- 
ment of  Uie  Juvenile  justice  svstem.  Tlii.^ 
plan  shall  include  itemized  estinuited  cos.:? 
for  the  development  and  Unplementation  of 
5u.:h  programs: 

"(9)    provide  for  the   active  consultation 


I o  sene  as  members  of  an  Advisory  Commit-     «  ",'      i ■•■■- k— -^  «  ^ji*'.*.- awiiu  suamiv  y«r    i/»w»*"c   *"r   i"c   atiive  consultation  " 

tee  for  the  National  Institute  for  Juvenile     J  *^*"  ^^^  .*1i"*l"°  °"'  "^  purposes  in  ac-     with  and  participation  of  private  agencies  I 


Justice  to  perform  the  functloiw  set  forth 
m  section  494  of  this  title. 

"(e)  The  Chairman  shall  designate  a  sub- 
rommittee  of  five  members  of  the  Committee 
to  serve  as  an  Advisory  Committetf  to  the 


cordanoe  with  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
;=ectlon  303(a)  of  this  title.  In  accordance 
v.-lth  regulations  esiabiished  under  this  tlMe 
such  plan  must — 

"(1)  designate  the  State  planning  acencv 


Administrator  on  Standfirds  for  the  Admin-     rf'?h.«^Sl  S'.h'**  ?**'*  ""**,"  "^'^'*  ^03 
Istration  of  Juvenile  Justice  to  perform  the     Th^  n™™?f         ^  *  *5^'"'''  '*''  5t«PervlsIng 

fnnriimw   -:*.    forth    *»   «,.* ^q..   ..<  *..*..     ^"*  preparation  and  administration  of  the 

plan; 

"i-')  contain  saibsfactory  evidence  that  the 
Siate  agency  designated  hi  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this 
part  as  the  State  planning  agency')  has  or 
wm  have  authority,  hy  legislation  If  necei^- 
«aiy.  to  ImplemcHL  such  plan  In  eonformUv 
with  this  p:u-t: 


functions   set   forth   Ui   section  49G   nf  thi^i 
title. 

"tOMPFNSATIOK  AND  KXPTNSCS 

"Sec.  479.  <a)  Members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  who  are  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  full  time  shall  aervo  without 
compensation  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel.  bubPlsteuce.  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  In  carrs'lng  out  the 
duties  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Couunlltes 
not  employed  fun  time  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  now  or  hereafter 
prescribed  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
by  fiection  6332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Including  travcltlme  for  each  day  they 
are  engaged  m  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. Member.^  shall  be  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
e*iv:ary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  carryhig 
i:ut  the  dutlen  of  the  Advisory  Committee' 
TITLE  I\'— FEDEP.,\L  A.'lSISTANCE  FOR 
STATE   AND   LOC.'^.L    PBOGfeAJUS 

Sec-.  401.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
C-ouirol  and  Safe  streets  Act  of  1968.  as 
Hmcaded  (82  Stat.  197;  84  btat.  1881;  87 
^tat.  ]07>.  is  further  amended  by  adding 
ilvj  following  sections  to  new  part  F  thereof; 

"FORMULA  GRANTS 

Slc.  480.  Tlie  AdminLstiator  Is  authorized 
'1  make  grants  to  States  and  local  govern- 
'.enls  to  assist  them  in  planning,  estabilsli- 
j'lL:-,  opcraihig,  coordinating,  and  evaluating 
r'ojccts  directly  or  throuth  contracts  with 


in  the  development  and  execution  of  the 
S'ate  plan;  and  pi-ovldc  for  coordination  and 
ineximum  utilization  of  existing  JuvenUt 
delinquency  programs  and  other  related  pro- 
{;rams,  such  as  educatiou.  hraliti,  ai:d  wci- 
lare  within  the  State; 

"(10)  provide  that  not  le-.s  than  75  per 
ror  turn  of  the  funda  available  to  such  State 
under  pectton  481,  whether  expended  directly 
by  the  State  or  by  the  local  government  or 
through  contracts  with  public  or  private 
agencies,  shall  be  used  for  advaticed  tech- 
niques in  developing,  maintaining,  and  e>- 
pandtug  programs  and  services  designed  to 
prevent  Juvenile  delinquencv.  to  dtoert  Juve- 
niles from  the  Juvenile  Justice  5v\em.  and 
to  provide  comraunlty-bnsed  aiterHlfrive?!  it- 
Juvenile   detention    and   rorreetionnl    facili- 


training,  experience,  or  special  knowledge 
concerning  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  or  the  administration 
of  Juvenile  Justice.  (B)  which  shall  hiclude 
repre .'mentation  of  units  of  local  government 
law  enforcement  and  Juvenile  justice  agen- 
cies such  as  law  enforcement,  correction  or 
probation  personnel,  and  JuvenUe  or  faml'y 
couri-  judges,  and  public  apencles  concerned 
v-nu  tk-iluquenry  prevention  or  treatment 
K.ich  (Tj  welfare,  social  sei-vices.  ineutat  health 
education  or  j-outh  5cr\'Ices  departments' 
(C)  which  include  representative j-  of  private 
orga-.iization^:  concerned  with  dclhiquency 
prevention  or  treatment;  concerned  wltli 
neglected  or  dependent  children:  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  Juvenile  Justice,  educa- 
tion, or  !?ocU\l  services  for  children:  which 
\itili7.e  vohnueers  to  work  with  delinquents 
or  potential  dellnqurnts;  community-based 
delinquency  pre'cntion  or  treatment  pro- 
grams:   and   or^niMtions   wiil..h    represent 

employre.sairectcd  by  this  Act,  (D)  a  majority 

ibiic  and  private  agencies  for  the  develop-     ^^  wl.o.«  members  (including  the  Chairman) 


(3)    provide  for  an  advisory  group  ap- 
pointed by^thc  chief  c.vecutlve  of  the  St^e  -—   —.-.-......,.    . 

to  advise  the  State  planning  agency  and  ^•*^-  '^^'^^  advanced  techniques  include 

its  supervisory  board   (A)    which  sliall  con-  "**'      communliy-bHsed     programs     a:ul 

Kist   of   not   less   than   twenty-one  and   not  services  for  the  prevention  ard  treatment  of 

niore    than    thhty-thrco   persons   who   have  J"«nlle  delinquencv  through   the  develcn 


ent  of  more  effective  education,  tralnhig 
v>enrch,  prevention,  diversion,  treatment. 
I'd  rebabiutatlon  programs  In  the  area  of 
•  vtniie  delinquency  and  programs  10  im- 
'.'Ao  the  Juvenile  Juatice  system. 


shall  not  be  full-tUne  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  government,  and  (E) 
at  Ica-it  one-ihhd  of  whose  members  bhall  be 
under  the  age  of  twenty-sbc  at  the  time  of 

appoi  111  n  tent; 


ment  of  foster-care  and  shelter-care  home'--, 
grouL,  homes,  halfway  houses,  homemakt-r 
and  home  health  sei^lces.  and  any  other 
designated  commit  nit  y-bawd  uiagnc^t  in 
treatment,  or  rehabilitative  service: 

"(B)  community-based  programjj  and 
services  to  work  with  parctiis  and  other 
family  members  to  maintain  and  strength**  , 
the  famUy  unit,  so  that  the  Juvenile  mav  be 
retained  iii  his  home: 

•(C)  youth  service  bureaus  and  otlier 
community-based  programs  to  divert  youth 
frota  the  Juvenile  court  or  to  support,  coun- 
sel, or  provide  work  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunttlcs  for  delinquents  nnd  voutli  In  danLt>- 
0/  becoming  delinquent; 

"(D)  comprehensive  programs  of  dru^* 
a'jitio  education  and  prevention  and  pro- 
grams for  tlic  treatment  and  rchabUltatloi) 
of  dri.-  addicted  youUi.  and  'drug  dependent 
\outh  (as  defined  In  section  2ig)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act   (42  V£C.  201(g)  n. 

"(E)  educational  programs  or  sapportiv< 
Bcn-lces  dehlgued  lo  keep  delinquents  and 
other  youth  In  elemen'ary  and  secondary- 
sHiooH  or  in  alternative  learning  situations; 

"(P)  expanded  use  of  probation  and  re- 
cruitment and  traluhig  of  probation  officer?, 
other  professional  and  para  profess  ion  a  I  per- 


2)190 


3:p:i'-el    nnd    ToluuteTs    to    work   effi-cUvclv 

vu'nroi:th: 

■lOi  youih  InttlBted  programs  and  om- 

r-:»ch  programs  deai^Fd  to  assibt  youth  who 

•  .)»tri\L;o  would  not  tw  reached  br' assistance 

W  'Brams: 
■I  Hi  provlUe-j    (or   a   statevlde    program 

■.i:\.i'^b  the  M«e  of  probation  subsidtci.  other 

'"J'loicf,  other  financial  incentives  or  du- 
1!  leiitlves  to  units  of  local  sovernment.  or 
■•thcr  effective  meana.  that  mav  include  hut 

n-'  not  limited  to  programs  deiltined  to 

lAi  reduce  the  number  ot  commitment? 
f  Juveniles  to  anj-  form  of  Juvenile  facnitv 
s->  n  Iierceniiige  of  the  Stale  Jui-ni!e  popula- 

■Bi  Increase  the  use  of  uoii^cure  com- 

l■lml.I^-baMd   facilities  a,   a   perceniooe   of 

to'nl  commitments  to  Juvenile  taclllties:  and 

iCi  dlscotirsice  the  u'e  rf  itcure  lucar- 

cercilon  and  deientloii; 

•  nil  provides  for  the  ceteloomeui  of  an 
.-rlequate  research.  tralniiLg.  nnd  evaliMilion 
cr.pacltv  within  the  State: 

"(121  provide  within  tvo  vear-  atte'  stib- 
iniwlon  of  the  plan  that  Juveniles  who  are 
caarged  with  or  who  hn'-e  committed  olIea«es 
that  would  not  be  criminal  if  commuted  bv 
an  adtut,  shall  not  be  plated  In  Juvenile  de- 
tention or  correctional  iacllltles,  but  mns' 
be  placed  lu  aiielter  faculties; 

"(13)  provide  that  Juveniles  alleged  to  be 
or  lound  to  be  dellnqittut  shall  not  be  de- 
tained or  consned  In  any  Institution  In  which 
they  have  regular  contact  with  adult  persons 
incarcerated  because  the-  have  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime  or  are  awMtlCi-  trial  or 
crunlnal  charges: 

'•(14)  provide  for  au  adequate  svstem  of 
monitoring  Jails,  detention  facilities  and 
correctional  faclliiles  to  irstire  that  the  i-e- 
qulrements  of  secticu  482  (12,  and  (13)  are 
met,  and  for  annual  reporting  of  the  results 
of  -.uch  monitoring  to  the  AdnUnistrator: 
(ISi  provide  af-iurances   that   assistance 

rtiit  ,  I.,?"'!  li^'"  "°  »"  equitable  basis  to 
deal  t\  1th  all  dlsadrantnced  vouth  Including 
but  not  Jlmited  to.  females,  minority  youth 
and  mentally  retarded  or  einotionallv  handi- 
capped youth: 

,,  ',"..".  P'"''''''  'or  procedures  to  be  estab- 
Ithed  for  protecting  the  rights  of  recipients 
01  services  and  for  assuring  appropriate  pri- 
vacy With  regard  to  record*  relating  to  such 
s-r^lces  provided  to  any  Individual  tmder 
the  State  plan; 

.  iii'II  Pf""'"*'  '"='  '»"■  ""1  equitable  ar- 
rangements are  made,  a.'i  deierinlned  bv  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  employees  adected  by  asslslance  under 
t>..!  Act.  Such  protective  arn  .igemenla  .-hall 
iiiclude.  without  be'  <g  limlied^to.  such  pro- 
t  .slons  as  may  be  nectssary  for 

■■^(A)  the  preservation  ol' rights,  prlvlleue^ 
and  benefits  (Includtog  continuation  of  pin- 
sioii  rights  and  benenisi  undel"  e.Klstlng  col- 
lective bargaining  afveements  or  otherwise; 

"(B)  the  contmuntloi-  ol  c-ollectlve  b^^- 
traluujgrlghls: 

"(C)  the  protection  of  Individual  em- 
niovees  against  a  wotseiunB  of  their  po'.inon- 
v:ih  rc-.r.ect  to  their  emplovment; 

••iDi  assurance*  of  emplovment  to  em- 
ployees of  :  ny  State  or  politlcjl  tubdlvislon 
thereof  who  will  be  oDected  b-  any  pro- 
lirnm  funded  in  whote  or  in  part  under  tno- 
vi-.'.on«of  ihl^Acl;  ' 

"(E(   tralnliiij  or  retralninu  program^ 
The  .State  pl^sn  stall  provide  for  the  tcm.a 
Mid  toiiSllions   of   the  protection   arrange- 
n*ent?  established  pursuant  to  thl.i  sectton- 

•IISI  provide  tf,r  such  fiscal  control  anti 
jnnd  recounting  procedure-,  necessary  to 
!!■■  lire  prxident  use.  piofier  disbursement,  and 
accumte  accounting  o:  funds  received  un- 
d<-r  this  title; 

"I  lilt  provide  reasoniibk-  assurance  that 
Ftderi-l  funds  nuide  available  under  this 
part  lor  any  pirlod  will  be  so  used  as  to 
-ippleinent  and  li.crease.  to  the  extent 
:>!i:'Mt   and    pnictlca!    the   level   ol   State, 
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locj..  oi:,1  other  non-Federal  funds  made 
available  for  the  programs  described  in  this 
part,  and  v  ul  In  no  event  supplant  such 
State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds- 
■■(20)  provide  that  the  state  planning 
agency  will  from  time  to  time,  but  not  less 
onen  than  annually,  review  Its  plan  and 
suSjmit  to  the  Admmistrator  an  nnahsis 
and  evaluation  of  the  effecilveness  of  the 
prosr.ims  and  activities  carried  out  under  the 
plan,  and  any  modlhcatlona  In  the  plan,  in- 
cludiiiij  the  survey  ol  State  and  local  iieed.i. 
Which  it  considers  necessary;  and 

'■(21)  contain  such  other  terms  i.nd  con- 
ditions as  the  Administrator  mav  reasou- 
ably  prescribe  to  assu  the  e«e<Jiivcuc»s  of 
the  prot;t:uiis  ii.ss|.-led  under  this  title. 

•ibl  The  Supervisory  Boiird  dcslgntwd 
pursuant  to  .action  482iii),  alter  consitUa- 
tloii  with  the  advisory  ^^roup  refened  to  In 
s*ciion  4fldiai,  shall  approve  the  State  plan 
and  iuiv  inouiacattoii  tnereof  jirior  to  tuh- 
uiUsiou  lo  lilt  .^(InuniHtraior. 

••(cl  The  Administrator  shall  approve  any 
Stale  plan  and  any  modification  thereof  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

■'(d)  In  the  cient  that  any  state  falls  lo 
.submit  a  plan,  or  submits  a  plan  or  any 
modllicaiion  thereof,  which  the  Administra- 
tor, after  leasonable  notice  and  opporlUiillv 
for  hearing  in  accordance  with  sections  509. 
510.  and  511,  determines  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  ol  this  section,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  make  that  state's  allotment  under 
the  provisions  of  section  48Xia)  available  to 
public  and  private  agencies  for  special  em- 
phasis prevention  and  treatment  program,:  as 
denned   Ui  section  483. 

■■(e)  In  the  event  the  plan  docs  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  section  due  lo  over- 
sight or  neglect,  rather  than  explicit  and  coii- 
sclotis  decision,  the  Administrator  shall  en- 
deavor to  make  that  States  allotment  under 
the  provisions  of  section  481  lal  available 
to  public  and  private  ai^encles  In  that  State 
for  special  emphasis  prevention  and  treat- 
ment programs  as  defliied  in  section  483. 

•■(f)  Anynouadjudicaled  Juvenile  shall  not 
be  made  to  partake  In  a  program  of  behavior 
modUlcation  Involving  the  use  of  drugs  or 
electrical  stUnull  or  ether  polentlallr  harni- 
lul  treatment  as  a  part  of  anv  such  oro- 
erain  authorhred  m  whole  or  in  part  by  "this 
act  without  the  prior  approval  of  his  parents 
or  guardlaiis. 

■'SPECUI,  rMPM\s:S  PEEVENTION  atil)  TRF.,lTMrX-I 
PROCnAWS 

■■Stc.  483.  la)  The  Administrator  is  ait- 
ihorl/ed  to  make  grants  to  and  enter  into 
contracts  with  public  and  private  agencies, 
orgnnntallons.    Institutions,    or    Individuals 

10 — 

■■il)  d'jtelop  and  implement  new  ap- 
proaches, techniques,  and  methods  with 
respect  to  Juvenile  delinquency  programs; 

•■12)  develop  and  maintain  commuultv- 
bared  alternatives  lo  traditional  forms  of 
institutionalization: 

■■•3)  develop  and  iniplemect  eifeeihe 
means  of  diverting  Juveniles  from  the  tradi- 
tional juvenile  JuMlcc  and  correcilonal  sys- 
tem: 

■■i4)  Improve  ihe  capablliiy  of  public  ami 
private  agencies  and  organlKations  to  pro- 
vide services  for  delinquents  and  vol.  ns  in 
danger  of  becornlne  delinquent:  and 

■'(5)  facilitate  the  adoption  of  tlit  rec- 
ommendation-, of  the  Advisor.  Committee 
on  Standard.-,  for  Juvenile  JiLsUce  as  set  forth 
pur:mant  lo  section  4UG. 

■■(b)  Not  leas  than  2i5  per  centum  or  more 
than  SO  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriat- 
ed frr  eacli  fucal  year  pursuant  to  this  part 
sliall  be  available  only  for  special  emphasis 
pretention  and  treatment  grants  and  con- 
tracts mbde  pur.«uant  to  this  section. 

"(C)  At  least  20  per  centum  of  the  funds 
available  for  grants  and  contracts  made  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  available  for 
grants  and  contracts  to  private  nonpront 
agencies,  organizations,  or  Insututioiis  who 
Itave  had  e.xperleuce  .n  dealing  with  youth 
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■■CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  APPROV.^I,  OF 
AIT>l.ICATtONS 

•■St:c.  484.  lal  Any  agency,  institution,  or 
individual  desiring  to  receive  a  grant,  or 
enter  Into  any  contract  under  section  483 
.shall  submit  an  application  at  such  time' 
in  such  manner,  and  cuntahilng  or  accom- 
p:inicd  hy  such  mformnilon  as  the  Admhl- 
L'trator  may  prescribe. 

■  (b)  In  accordance  with  guidelines  estab- 
ll-hed  by  the  Admlulsirator.  each  .such  an- 
plication  shall—  "^ 

•■(11  provide  that  the  program  fcr  whl-h 
a,si.,tance  Is  sought  will  be  administered  bv 
or  imdcr  the  supertislon  of  the  applicant": 

■  i2)  sel  forth  B  program  for  carrving  out 
one  or  mo.'e  ol  the  purposes  .set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 482: 

■131  provide  lor  tiie  proper  and  elbcleiit 
odtninlslrs'-ion  ol  such  program; 

■■i4i  pi-ovlUe  fur  r:'sular  evaUuUlou  of  t'le 
p-.^osram: 

■■|5i  Indira:?  that  the  applicant  ha«  re- 
quested the  revlctv  of  the  application  trom 
the  .jti.te  planning  agency  and  local  agency 
Oc.-iSnatcd  in  section  482,  vvhen  appropriate 
and  indicate  the  respome  of  such  ogencv  to 
the  request  for  renew  and  comnient  ontlie 
application; 

■lOI  provide  that  regul.,r  retwrts  on  the 
pr:)grani  shall  be  sent  to  the  Administrator 
and  to  uie  Stale  planning  ageiicv  and  local 
agency,  when  appropriate;  and     ' 

■■|7|  provide  lor  such  fiscal  control  nnd 
lund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nee- 
essary  to  assure  prudent  use.  proper  dUbuiie- 
nienl.  and  accurate  accouiillng  of  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  title. 

■ici  In  determining  whether  or  not  to 
approve  s.opllcatlons  for  grants  under  sec- 
tion 483.  tlie  Administrator  shall  consider- 
ed I  the  relative  cost  and  eiTectivenesB  ol 
the  propcMd  prugrani  in  eHectualinB  the 
purp.«ses  of  this  part: 

■■(2)  the  extent  to  which -the  proposed  pro. 
yam  will  hicorporate  new  or  nuiovatlve 
lechnlques: 

■■(31  the  c.yient  to  which  the  proposed  pro- 
gram meets  the  objectives  and  priorities  of 
the  s;ate  plan,  when  a  State  plan  has  been 
approved  by  the  Administrator  under  sec;  Ion 
4821  CI  .-lid  when  the  location  and  scope  ol 
the  progriini  makeiiuch  considcrauon  apnro- 
prlate: 

■■(4)  the  Uicre;ise  in  capacity  of  the  ptibllc 
and  private  agency.  InstituUon,  or  individual 
to  provide  services  to  delinquents  or  voutlis 
ni  dandier  or  becoming  delinquents:    ' 

"IS)  the  extent  to  which  the  propo«d 
project  serves  communities  which  have  high 
rates  oi  j-outh  unemployment,  school  drop- 
out.  and  delinquency;  and 

■■(6)  the  extent  to  whlih  the  prooo>eU 
program  facilitates  the  implementitlon  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mlttee  on  .Standards  for  Juvenile  Juolicc 
as  set  forth  pursuant  to  secllon  4l)d 
■■c/.Nr.RAL  PROViaiOKa 
■withholding 

„i^^.'"'',f'''  "'"«"""  "">  Admuutralot. 
after  g|ii„g  rcasonoble  notice  and  oppoi- 
tunlty  for  hearing,  to  a  recipient  of  Hnaiirlal 
assHlaure  under  this  tide,  finds— 

'•(11  Ihot  the  progri-m  or  activity  for 
which  such  urnnt  wis  made  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  itlth  tie 
provlsloini  ol  this  title:  or 

••(2)  thai  lu  the  operation  nf  the  program 
or  activity  there  is  failure  (r,  commv  sub- 
stantially with  ony  au'h  provi-lon;"  ' 
the  Adniliiliratnr  rhall  Initiate  audi  pro- 
ceedlng'.  as  are  approprlnle  under  !;CL-lloni 
809.  010.  nnd  511  of  this  title. 
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"fit  or  rvsQn 

•'Sic.  480.  PundH  pnitl  to  nny  State  public 
or  private  aiieiicy,  InfiUtution,  or  ludivlduat 
I  whether  dlrecriy  or  ihroiiyh  a  Slate  or  local 
i.;',ency>  may  be  used  for— 

"U>   K'-LiirlnFT,  dPvetoptiig  or  npcrntlnii  thr 


program  designed  to  carry  out  the  pui-poses 
of  ttiJs  part; 

■■(2)  uot  more  ihan  50  per  centiun  of  ttie 
cost  of  the  coiiBtruction  of  innovative  com- 
munity-based facilities  for  less  than  twMity 
persons  (as  defined  in  sections  60Mf)  and 
601  (p)  of  this  title)  which,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Administrator,  are  necessary  for  cany- 
lug  oiit  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  487.  (a)  In  accordance  with  criteria 
established  by  the  Administrator,  it  Is  the 
policy  of  Congress  that  programs  funded  un- 
der this  title  shall  continue  to  receive  fi- 
nancial assistance  providing  that  the  yearly 
evnlttation  of  such  programs  is  satisfactory. 

•ibj  At  the  discretion  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, when  there  is  no  other  way  to  fund 
an  essential  Juvenile  delinquency  program 
not  funded  under  this  part,  the  State  may 
itullze  28  per  centtim  of  the  formula  grant 
funds  available  to  it  under  this  part  to  meet 
the  non-Federal  matching  share  i-eq\tirement 
for  any  other  Federal  juvenile  delinquency 
program  grant. 

■■(c)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  it  will  contribute  to  the  purpcses 
of  this  part,  he  may  require  the  recipient  of 
any  grant  or  contract  to  Contribute  money, 
facilities,  or  services. 

"(d)  Payments  under  this  part,  pursuant 
to  a  grant  or  contract,  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustment.  In  the  case  of  grants. 
on  account  of  previously  made  overpayments 
or  underpayments)  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursements.  In  such  Installments  and 
on  such  conditions  as  the  .Administrator  may 
determine.". 

TITLE  V— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR 

JUVENILE  JUSTICE 
NATIONAL  INSrrrUTE  FOR   JUVKNILE   JUSTICE 

Sec.  501.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as 
amended  (82  Stat.  197;  84  Stat.  1881;  87 
Stat.  197),  is  furtJier  amended  by  adding  the 
following  sections  to  new  part  F  thereof: 

"Sec.  490.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Office  a  National  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Justice. 

"(b)  The  National  Institute  for  Juvenile 
Justice  sliall  be  under  the  8uper\'islon  and 
direction  of  the  Assistant  Administrator,  and 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Deputy  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Office  appointed  under 
section  471(f). 

"(c)  The  activities  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Juvenile  Justice  shall  be  coordinated 
with  the  activities  of  the  National  Institme 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  iti 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  se'-tlt-n 
471(b). 

"iNrORM.'TrON    rUNCTIOW 

"S^c.  401.  The  National  Histltute  for  Juve- 
nile Justice  is  authorized  to — 

■'(1)  serve  as  an  information  bant  by  col- 
lecting systematicHlly  and  synthesizing  the 
data  and  knowledge  obtained  from  studies 
and  research  by  public  and  private  agencirs, 
institutions,  or  individuals  conctirning  all 
aspects  of  Juvenile  -dcUnquenoy,  incUiding 
the.  prevention  and  treatment  of  juvenile 
deihiquency: 

■■(2)  serve  ii.s  a  clearinghouse  and  Infor- 
mation center  for  the  preparation,  publica- 
tion, and  dissemination  of  all  information 
regarding  Juvenile  delinquency,  including 
State  and  local  Juvenile  delinquency  preven- 
tion and  treatment  programs  and  plans, 
availability  of  resources,  training  and  edu- 
cational programs,  statistics,  and  other  per- 
tinent data  and  information. 

"RESEARCH,    DEMONSTRATION,    AND    EVALUATIO.V 

ruNcnoNs 

"Sec.  492.  The  National  Insiittite  for  Jiivc- 
iille  Justice  Is  authorized  to— 

"(1)  conduct,  encourage,  and  coordinate 
research  and  evaluation  into  any  ai^cct  of 
J'tvenlle   delinquency,  particulariv  *lth  re- 


gard to  new  programs  and  methods  which 
show  promise  of  maldng  a  contribution  to- 
ward the  prevention  and  treatment  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency; 

■■(2)  encourage  the  development  of  dem- 
onstration projects  in  new.  Innovative  tech- 
niques and  methods  to  prevent  and  treat 
Juvenile  delinquency: 

'•(3)  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  all  Juve- 
nile delinquency  programs  assisted  imder 
this  title  in  order  to  determine  the  results 
and  the  effectiveness  of  such  program.^; 

"(4)  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  any 
other  Federal.  State,  or  local  juvenile  delin- 
quent^ program,  upon  the  requeue  of  the 
Ac'.ininistrator;  and 

"(5)  disseminate  the  results  of  &uch  eval- 
uations and  research  and  demonstration  ac- 
ilvities  particularly  to  persons  actively  woric- 
iiig  in  the  field  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

"TItAlNINC   FUNCTIONS 

"Srr.  493.  The  National  Institute  for  Ju- 
venile Justice  is  authorized  to — 

"  ( 1 )  develop,  conduct,  and  provide  for 
training  programs  for  the  training  of  pro- 
fessional, paraprofesslonal,  and  volunteer 
personnel,  and  other  persons  who  are  or  who 
are  preparing  to  worlc  with  Juveniles  and 
juvenile  offenders; 

■'(2)  develop,  conduct,  and  provide  for 
tcminars,  workshops,  and  training  programs 
in  the  latest  proven  effective  techniques  and 
metliods  of  preventing  and  treating  Juvenile 
delinquency  for  law  enforcement  officers, 
Juvenile  jvidges.  and  other  court  personnel, 
probation  officers,  correctional  personnel,  and 
other  Federal,  state,  and  local  government 
personnel  who  are  engaged  in  work  relating 
LO  Juvenile  delinquency. 

■'INSTnUTE    ADVISORY    COXtMlTTtE 

"Sec  494.  The  Advisory  Committee  for  ihe 
National  Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  estab- 
lished in  section  478(d)  shall  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Administrator  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  concern- 
ing the  overall  policy  and  operation)?  of  the 
Institute. 

"ANNUAL   REPORT 

"Slc.  495.  The  Dpputy  Ai^slstani  AtUninis- 
trator  for  the  National  Institute  for  Juve- 
nile Justice  shall  develop  annually  and  sub- 
mil  to  the  Administrator  after  the  first  year 
the  legislation  is  enacted,  prior  to  June  30, 
a  report  on  research,  demcnstraiion,  training, 
and  evaluation  programs  funded  under  this 
title,  including  a  review  of  the  result.s  of  such 
programs,  an  assessment  of  the  application 
of  svich  results  to  existing  and  to  new  Juve- 
nile delinquency  prc^rams.  and  detailed  rec- 
ommendations for  future  research,  demon- 
stration, trainmg.  and  evaluation  programs. 
The  Administrator  shall  Include  a  summary 
of  these  results  and  recommendations  in  his  ■ 
report  to  the  President  and  Congress  reqtiired 
by  section  474ib)(6). 
■■onvELOPMrNr    of   stj^ndards    fob    juvenile 

JUSTICE 

"SRC.  496.  (A)  The  National  Insiltute  for 
Juvenile  Justice,  under  the  super^'iston  of 
the  Ari^i.•)ory  Committee  on  Standards  lor 
Juvenile  Justice  established  in  section 
478(ei,  shall  review  existing  reports,  dau, 
and  siandnrds.  relating  to  the  Juvenile  Jn*^- 
tice  system  In  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
passage  of  tliis  section,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  sitbmlt  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  a  report  which,  based  on  rcc- 
onmieudcd  standards  for  tlie  administration 
of  Juvenile  Justice  at  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  levels 

■•(1)  recommends  Federal  action,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  administrative  and 
legislative  action,  required  to  facilitate  the 
adoption  of  these  standards  throughottt  tlie 
United  States;  and 

"(2)  recommends  State  and  local  action 
to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  these  xtandardi 


for  juvenile  justice  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

"(c)  Each  department,  agency,  and  In- 
strumpntality  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  Including  Independent 
agencies.  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Advisory  Committee  such  In- 
formation as  the  Committee  deems  neces- 
sary to  cairy  out  its  functions  under  this 
section. 

"Sec.  497.  Records  containing  the  Identify 
of  Individual  Juveniles  gathered  for  ptn-- 
poses  pursuant  to  this  title  may  under  no 
circumstances  be  disclosed  or  transferred  to 
any  individual  or  other  agency,  publtc,  or 
I>rivate.^' 

TITLE     VI— AUTHORIZATIO:;     OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  601.  Section  520  of  title  I  of  the  On:- 
nlbus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Ad. 
of  1968.  as  amended  (82  Stat.  197;  84  Stat. 
1881;  87  Stat.  197),  is  further  amended  b>* 
adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

"In  addition  to  any  other  appropriation 
authorizations  contained  In  this  title  there 
la  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  part  F: 
»7.^,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June 
30,  1975;  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30. 1976. 

"In  addition  to  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  section,  the- Administration  sliall 
maintain  from  other  Law  Enforcement  A.-,- 
slstance  Administration  appropriations  other 
than  the  appropriations  for  administration. 
the  same  level  of  financial  assistance  for  Ju- 
venile delinquency  programs  assisted  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
during  fiscal  year  1972.". 

TITLE      VU— NATIONAL      INSTITUIE     O' 
CORRECTIONS 

Sec.  701.  Title  18.  United  States  Code,  i' 
:>mended  by  adding  a  new  chapter  319  lo  read 
as:  follows: 

•Chapte:-  319— XA110N41.  iNSTiruiE.  or 
COBRECIICNS 

■  Sec.  4351.  (a)  There  is  hereby  eBtabli^lied 
within  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  a  National  In- 
.'titiite  of  Correciion.s. 

"tbi  The  overall  policy  and  operations  o/ 
the  National  Institute  of  Corrections  shall 
be  under  the  supervision  of  an  Advisory 
Board.  The  Board  shall  consist  of  artee<i 
members.  The  following  five  individuals  sba^i 
serve  as  members  of  the  Comnusslou  ex  oPi- 
cio:  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  oi 
Prisons  or  his  desijrnee,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Law  Eniorcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration or  his  designee.  Chairman  of  Uie 
United  States  Parole  Board  or  his  designee, 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Cente.-^ 
or  his  designee,  and  the  Assistant  Secretarv 
for  Hiunan  Development  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Weliare  or  hii 
designee. 

"(c)  The  remaining  ten  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  selected  a-*  follows: 

"(I)  Five  shall  be  appointed  imtiaUv  bv 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  Slater. 
for  staggered  terms;  one  memt>er  shall  serve 
lor  one  year,  one  member  for  tw^o  vears.  and 
t'livee  members  for  th;ee  >ear.=v.  Upon  the 
e.Ypiration  of  each  member's  term,  the  At- 
loruL-y  General  shall  appoint  successors  who 
will  each  seive  for  a  term  of  three  yeait. 
Each  member  selected  shall  be  qnalified  u- 
a  pnictltioner  i  Federal.  Statt,  or  local  i  in 
the  fii'ld  of  corrections,  probation,  or  parole 

"(21  Five  sliall  be  appointed  tnitlailv  b\ 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  State's 
fur  sLa^gervd  terms,  one  member  shall  serve 
for  one  year,  three  members  for  two  yearc. 
and  one  member  for  three  years.  Upon  the 
e.vpirailon  of  each  member's  term  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  appoint  succssors  who  will 
eu'.-h  serve  for  a  term  of  tliree  years.  Each 
member  selected  shall  be  from  the  private 
sector,  such  as  business,  labor,  and  educa- 
tion, having  demunsirated  an  active  lntcri*st 
in  ''orrectious.  probation  or  parole 
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■  ((!>  The  members  of  the  Board  shuii  not. 
br  reason  of  such  memlwrship,  be  deemed 
c-mcers  or  entplojees  of  the  United  States. 
Members  of  the  Commiralon  who  are  fnll- 
rime  officers  or  employe?*;  of  the  United 
States  shall  ser^e  w-lthout  addltloiml  com- 
p=;t&atioa.  but  sliall  be  reiinburc-ej  for  travel, 
subaiiitence.  and  other  nece5.sriry  expenses 
incurred  tu  the  performance  of  tlie  duties 
V  :sted  in  the  Board.  Other  members  of  the 
Brjard  sliall.  while  attending  meetings  of  the 
Ec:ird  cr  while  engaged  in  duties  related  to 
buca  meetings  or  !n  other  activities  of  the 
CD.'nrals5lon  purstiant  to  this  title,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  corapensatton  at  the  rate 
tiot  to  exceed  the  daily  eqiuvnlont  of  tho 
rate  authoriretl  for  GS-I8  by  section  3332  of 
TiiJe  5,  United  Siat«  Cede.  InclMding  truvol- 
timc.  and  while  away  from  their  homos  or 
regular  places  of  business  ir.?v  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  incluuin!*  per  d;em  in  lien 
of  subsistence  equal  to  that  authoriz-^d  by 
section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  the  Cover:in:erit  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

"le)  The  Board  shall  elect  a  chairman  from 
among  its  members  who  shall  sene  for  a 
term  of  one  year.  The  members  of  the  Board 
:-=liall  ali^o  elect  one  or  n\ore  members  as 
a  vice-chairman. 

"(f)  The  Board  U  autliori7«d  to  appoint, 
without  re^nrd  to  the  civil  service  laws. 
t«hntc«l.  or  other  advisory  committees  tu 
advise  the  Institute  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title  as  it  deems  appro- 
prUte.  Members  of  thew  committees  not 
otherwise  employed  by  tlie  United  Statei^ 
while  engaged  in  advising  the  Instituts  c 
attending  meetings  of  the  committees.  shtUl 
be  entitled  to  receive  compenaailon  at  th<» 
rate  axed  by  tlie  Beard  bit  not  to  exceed 
the  dafly  equivalent  of  the  rate  sutborizeU 
for  GS-18  by  section  5332  of  title  S.  United 
States  Code,  and  while  n  vay  itom  their 
homes  or  regular  pinres  of  bu*;iiiess  m^y  be 
allowed  travtl  expenses.  Including  per  dleni 
in  lien  of  subsistence  equal  to  that  nutbor- 
Ired  by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  for  persrns  In  the  Oovemment  service 
employed  intermittently. 

'  fgt  The  Board  is  authorl»d  to  dele;iaTe 
its  pcrvers  under  this  title  to  such  perrons  r= 
It  deems  appropriate. 

'  th)  The  Board  shall  be  under  the  !«uper- 
vlslon  of  an  officer  to  be  known  as  the  Direc- 
tor, who  shall  l»e  appointed  bv  the  Attornev 
CSeneral  after  coiu-ultatlon  r.ith  the  Board 
The  Direcu.T  shall  have  aviihorlty  to  miper- 
vise  the  otRanixation  emploveea.  en^ollee^^ 
Snancla)  affairs,  and  all  other  operations  of 
the  Institute  and  may  employ  such  statr. 
faculty,  and  BdminlstraUve  pe^onnel.  sub- 
ject to  the  civil  service  and  classification 
laws.  &5  are  nec-vsarv  to  the  functioning  of 
the  Institv.te.  The  Director  rhall  have  the 
power  to  acquire  and  hold  real  and  personal 
property  for  the  Institute  and  mav  receive 
irtfts,  donations,  and  irxist.s  mi  behalf  of  the 
Institute.  The  Director  shall  also  have  the 
power  to  appoint  such  technical  or  other  ad- 
visory co'uiciH  comprised  cf  cun-^ultaDts  to 
guide  and  ad\l-e  the  Board.  The  Dhwtor  Is 
outhoriaed  to  delegate  hi=  rowers  under  this 
title  to  euch  per.-Mus  r«  he  deems  appro- 
priate. *^ 

■Stc.  4352  lat  In  addition  to  the  other 
powers,  express  and  implied,  the  National 
In*tituteof  CorrectJoiw^hall  have  authority 
■  '  1 »  to  receive  from  or  make  prBJita  to  and 
eiter  into  contracts  with  Federal,  Slate,  wnd 
yenenj  units  of  local  government,  public  and 
private  agencies,  educational  InstiiutioJ'-s. 
rrgn nidations,  and  Indlvldunls  to  carry  out 
the  purpoftefl  of  this  section  and  section  411: 
"(2)  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  and  In- 
f'lnrailon  center  for  the  collection,  prepara- 
tio)!.  and  dissemination  of  Informntlon  on 
correcti'jnt!.  including,  rail  not  limited  to. 
pro^ama  for  prevention  of  crime  aiid 
itoinivi-iii,  troiMng  of  corrections  perw>iinel. 
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r.nd  rehabilitation  and  treatment  *cf  crim- 
inal and  Juvenile  offenders; 

"'3)  to  assist  and  serve  In  a  consulting 
cRpaclty  to  Federal.  State,  and  local  courts, 
departments,  and  agencies  In  the  develop- 
ment, maintenance,  and  coordination  of 
programs,  facilities,  and  services,  training, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  with  respect 
to  crimluai  and  juvenile  offenders: 

'■(1)  to  encourage  and  assist  Fedtral.  state. 
niid  local  goverument  programs  and  serv- 
Ict-s.  and  programs  and  services  of  other 
pjblic  and  private  agencies.  Institutions,  and 
organizations  in  their  efforts  to  develop  and 
implement  improved  corrections  programs; 
"(3)  to  device  and  conduct.  In  various 
gec[,raphical  locations,  seminars,  worlvshops, 
and  training  programs  for  law  enforcement 
offlcer-f.  judges,  and  judicial  personnel,  pro- 
buijon  nnd  parole  personnel,  correctional 
pcr:-ounel.  welfare  workers,  ond  other  per- 
sons, inclviding  lay,  ex-offenders,  and  para- 
prof  cssioiit  I  personnel,  connected  with  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  criminal 
Bnd   juvenile  offenders; 

*(6t  to  develop  technical  trahilng  teams 
to  aid  In  the  development  of  seminars. 
woricshop.s.  and  training  programs  within 
the  several  States  and  with  the  State  and 
local  agencies  which  work  with  pri.Kiners. 
pnroIee5.  probationers,  and  other  offenders: 
"(7i  to  conduct,  encourage,  and  coordinate 
re>.enrch  relating  to  corrections,  including 
the  causes,  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment of  criminal  offenders; 

■■)8i  to  formulate  and  disseminate  cor- 
rectional policy,  goals,  standards,  and  rec- 
ommendalionii  for  Federal.  State,  and  local 
correctional  agencies,  organizations,  lustf- 
tntlons,  and  personnel; 

*  ■  1 9 1  1.5  cond  uct  evalua  t  ion  programs 
which  study  the  effectiveness  of  new  ap- 
proaches, techniques,  systems,  programs,  and 
devices  employed  lo  improve  the  corrections 
svaiem; 

"ilOt  to  receive  from  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  such  statistics,  data,  pro- 
gram reports,  and  oilier  material  as  tlie  lu- 
.sutute  deems  necessary  to  carr>-  out  its  func- 
tions. Each  such  department  or  agency  is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Institute 
hiid  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble, consult  witli  and  furnish  information  to 
ihe  Institute; 

ill)  to  arrange  v.iih  and  reimburse  the 
heads  of  reder.U  departments  and  agencies 
ior  the  use  of  personnel,  facilities,  cr  equip- 
ment of  such  depcrtments  and  agencies: 

•  il2)  to  confer  with  and  avail  Itself  of 
the  assistance,  services,  records,  and  facili- 
ties of  State  and  local  governments  or  other 
public  or  private  agencies,  orgunizationi,  cr 
individual-^; 

"<13)  lo  enter  Into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or  Ui- 
di\idual;i,  for  the  performance  of  aij  of  the 
functions  of  the  Institute:  and 

•■'!4)  t'>  procure  the  eervtces  of  experts 
:ii:d  coiuMltjir^  in  accordance  with  section 
aiCKj  of  title  S  of  the  United  States  Code. 
nt  rates  of  rompensntion  not  to  exceed  the 
dall',  equivalent  of  the  rate  authorized  for 
G8-iB  by  section  5332  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"lb)  The  Institute  shall  on  or  ht-fore  the 
31»t  day  of  December  of  each  year,  submit 
an  ntitiunl  report  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
yesr  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 
The  report  sb:.ll  include  a  comprehen.<^ive 
pTid  detailed  report  of  the  Institute's  opera- 
tions, activities,  financial  condition,  and 
iicrompilPhments  under  this  title  and  may 
imiude  such  rv commendations  related  to 
correction'*  as  the  In^tKute  dceii.,s  apTjronri- 
ate.  '^ 

"(r*)  Each  recipient  of  a*Hl3tBi  ce  under 
this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  In- 
stitute shall  prestrlbi*.  IndudUig  records 
which  luUy  disclose  the  amount  and  disposl- 
•iao  by  such  recipient  of  the  proc««<l4  of  such 


assi.stfi!jce.  the  total  cost  of  tlie  project  or  un- 
dertaicing  in  connection  with  which  such 
assistance  Is  given  or  used,  and  the  amoun: 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  bv  other  sources,  and 
such  other  record.'?  ns  will  facilitate  nn  e'- 
fcctlve  audit. 

"idi  The  Institute,  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
di'Iy  autitori^-ed  representatives,  shall  have 
ncecs  for  purposes  of  audit  and  examlnn- 
tions  to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
riTcrd«  of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent 
to   ihe  granta  received   under   this  chapter 

■  (el  The  provision  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  lUi  recipients  x>r  assistance  under 
this  title,  nhether  by  direct  grant  or  contract 
fruhi  tlie  Ins-.uute  or  by  subgrant  or  sub- 
con!r,iCt  from  primary  grantees  or  cohtrac- 
tci-Acf  the  Institute. 

•  Sec.  4353.  There  is  hereby  auihorlKCd  to 
be  appropriated  such  funds  xs  tnay  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chun- 
tcr." 

TITLE  Vnr-PEDEnAL  SURPLUS 

PROPERTY 

Stc.  801.  (a)  Section  203(j)  of  the  Federal 

Properly  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1940 

as  emended  (40  US.C.  484(J) ).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ■■or  civil  defen.se"  in 
the  Rr^t  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "civil  defense,  or  law 
c;:forcement  and  criminal  Justice"; 

(2)  by  .striking  out  "or  (4|"  In  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  (i)  and  iusertlrg  in 
lieu  thereof  "(4>,  or  (5)"; 

(31  by  striking  out  "or  parngr.iph  (4)*'  hi 
the  la-st  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  and  lu- 
sertlnp  In  tieu  thereof  a  comma  and  *'(4> 
tr  i5("; 

(41  by  lu.icrting  alter  paroyraph  (4>  a 
Ufw  pa.j.grapii  ai  follovs; 

"(51  Determination  whether  Fuch  surplus 
property  (except  siu-plus  property  allocated 
in  coniorniity  with  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
s\ibsectlon(  is  usable  and  necessarv  for  pur- 
poses oi  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jur,- 
uce.  including  research.  In  ^ny  State  shall 
he  i.mde  by  tlie  Admlnltlrator,  Law  F.nforct- 
inent  As.slt.t:ince  Administration,  who  ehall 
allocate  suclj  property  on  the  basis  of  nee'J 
nud  utiilzation  for  transfer  by  the  Adnunl.v- 
trator  of  Oeneral  Services  to  such  Stjte 
agency  lor  disirlbution  to  such  State  or  to 
any  unit  of  general  local  government  or 
combinnUoM.  as  deQned  in  section  601  (d)  or 
le.  of  tiie  Crime  Control  Act  of  1973  (87 
Stat.  197).  designated  pursuant  to  regulu- 
Uons  Issued  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Adnilnl.strr.tion.  No  such  property  ahall 
be  transferred  to  any  State  agency  until  the 
Administrator,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
AdnUulsiraiion,  has  received,  from  such  State 
agency,  a  ccriiacation  that  such  proper  tv 
is  usable  v.nA  needed  for  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  jui^tice  purposes  In  the  State,  and 
such  Administrator  has  determined  that 
such  StTite  apcncy  has  conformed  to  mln'- 
mum  btanditrds  of  operation  prescribed  ij- 
such  AdnilMslrntor  lor  the  dlt'po.'ial  of  uv-. 
plus  properly."; 

(5)  by  redesignating  parnginohs  (51.  (B' 
and  (7)  as  paragraphs  (C).  (7),  uud  (8) 
respect. vely: 

(6)  by  strikiug  out  'and  the  Federal  ClvU 
Dcfeitse  Admhilstrator"  in  pjiracraph  {Q\  as 
redesignated,  ar.d  Inserting  In  lieu  thereol 
a  comma  and  *  the  Federal  Civil  Defeiu.e  Ad- 
ministrator, and  the  Administrator,  Law  En- 
forcement  Assjitance  Admlulsi ration";    and 

(7)  by  striking  out  'or  paragraph  (4)"  i» 
ptragraph  (6),  as  redesignated,  and  inserting 
in  lien  thereof  a  comnui  and  "(4».  or  (6)". 

(bi  Section  203(kM4)  of  Puch  Act,  as 
am-nded  (40  U3.C.  484(k)(4)).  Is  amend- 
ed   - 

(l>  by  {.inking  out  "or"  after  the  aeml- 
colon  m  clause  (Di; 

(2*  by  ^irikinji  out  ihe  ciruima  alier  "law" 
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in  clause  (E)  and  Inserting  iu  liea  thereol 
;i  semicolon  aud  "or";  and 

i;i»  by  adding  Immediately  after  clause 
«I.l  ,hc  following  new  clause: 

■■(Fl  the  Adnunlsirator,  Law  Enforcement 
AFsibt.ince  Administration,  In  the  case  of 
ppi^^nal  property  transferred  pursuant  to 
Mibhcctlon  (Jl  for  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal Justice  purposes,". 

icl  Section  203(n)  of  such  Act,  a^  amend- 
ed >40  U.S.C,  484(u)),  is  amended — 

( U  by  striking  out  lu  the  first  sentence 
■nid  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  fieslg- 
n.'ted  by  either  such  officer"  and  Inserting 
111  lieu  thereof  "the  Admlnistr.-itor,  Law  En- 
forvement  Assistance  Administration,  and 
tl-e  head  of  any  Federal  agency  designated 
by  .iny  such  officer";  and 

1 2 1  by  striking  out  In  nest  to  the  last  sen- 
tence "law  enforcement"  ant"  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "law  enforcement  and  crim- 
mal  Justice",  and  in  the  siime  sentence 
striking  "or  (])(4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  "(4).  or  (5)". 
TfTLE  IX— EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT 

or  THE  JUVENILE  DEHNQCENCV  PKE- 

VENTION    ACT 

YOtrXH  DEVELOPMENT  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Sec.  901.  Title  I  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
fiucncy  Prevention  Act  is  amended  (1)  iu 
the  caption  tliei-cof,  by  inserting  "AND 
DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS"  after 
SERVICES";  (2)  following  the  caption 
tlvereof.  by  inserting  "Part  a — Communuy- 

BASED  COORmNATFD  YOUTH  SERVICES";    (3)    in 

sections  101.  102(al,  102lblll),  102(b)  lij, 
103(a)  llncluding  paragraph  ri)  thereof), 
104(a)  (Including  paragraphs  il),  (4).  (6). 
(71,  and  (10)  thereof)  and  104(b),  by  strlk- 
ing  out  'title"  and  inserting  "part"  in  lieu 
(hereof;  and  (4)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of 
the  title  ihe  following  new  part: 

"Part  B — Demonstrations  in  Youth 
development 

Sec  105.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  sssistUig 
till-  demonstration  of  innovative  ffjsprcaches 
to  youth  development  and  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  delinquent  behavior  (in- 
rlnding  payment  of  ail  or  part  of  the  costs 
of  minor  remodeling  or  nlteratian).  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  grants  to  any  stale  (or 
political  subdivision  thereof),  any  agency 
thereof,  and  any  nonprofit  private  agency. 
Uistitutlon,  or  organization  that  submits  to 
the  Secretary,  at  such  time  and  in  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary's  regula- 
tions shall  prescribe,  an  application  con- 
taining a  description  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  grant  is  sought,  and  assurances 
sallstactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the  appli- 
cant  will  use  the  grant  for  the  purposes  for 
which  It  is  provided,  and  will  comply  with 
such  requirements  relating  to  the  submission 
of  reports,  methods  of  nscal  accounting,  the 
inspection  and  audit  of  records  and  other 
materials,  and  such  other  rules,  regulations, 
standards,  and  procedures,  as  the  Secretnr-/ 
may  Impose  to  assure  the  Culfillment  of  I  lie 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  No  demonsi ration  may  be  assisted 
Uy  a  grant  under  tuls  section  for  more  than 
one  jear." 

consultation 

Src.  002.  (a  )  Section  408  of  such  Act  i..; 
anicntled  bv  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a I  thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Attorney  General  for  the  purpose  of  coordi- 
iiotlng  the  development  and  implementation 
>:r  prcernms  and  activities  (unded  under  this 
Art  wKh  those  related  programs  ond  actlvi- 
ii'?!  funded  under  Ihe  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
"•)!  and  Safe  streets  Act  of  1068"; 
n'ld  by  deleting  subsection  (b)  thereof. 

( il)  Section  400  Is  repealed. 

REPEAL    or    MINIUDM    STATE    ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  004.  Section  40aib)  of  such  Act  Is 
repealed,  and  section  403(a)  cf  such  Act  la 
redesignated  section  403. 


FXTE.VSION    OF    PROGRAM 

SEC.  905.  Section  402  of  such  Act.  as  amend- 
ed by  this  Act,  is  further  amended  in  the 
first  sentence  by  inserting  after  "fiscal  year" 
the  following;  "and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  fiscal  year  1975". 

Mr.  BA'SfH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  wliich  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  BAYH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
overahelmlng  acceptance  of  this  meas- 
ure by  the  S?nate  represents  one  more 
o'jtstanding  tribute  to  Senator  BiacH 
Bavh,  of  Indiana,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  I  wish  also  to 
liraise  the  strony;  and  able  leadership 
of  Senator  Hbuska.  Senator  Cook,  and 
Senator  McClellan  on  this  issue.  Their 
able  advocacy  and  skill  were  indlspen- 
.sable  to  this  success  but  today  it  Is  Sen- 
ator Bayh  and  his  record  of  achievement 
that  1  wish  to  note  particularly. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  difficult  lo 
find  another  public  official  who  has  dem- 
onstrated more  diligence  and  effective- 
ness in  seeking  solutions  to  the  varied 
and  complex  problems  facing  our  Nation 
than  the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana. 

During  the  almost  12  years  he  has 
served  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Birch  Bayh's 
concern  and  his  thoughtful  approach 
have  made  a  difference — a  very  real  dif- 
ference— for  the  people  of  Indiana  and 
the  Nation. 

Birch  Bayh  started  his  life  on  a  farm 
and  became  a  4-H  tomato  glowing 
champion  and  amateur  boxing  cham- 
pion. He  began  to  compile  a  long,  im- 
pressive and  still  giowlns  lecoid  of  ac- 
complishment and  services  to  others 
when  he  was  a  young  soldier  stationed 
in  Germany  after  Woild  War  IT.  Dui-ing 
his  off  duty  time  he  taught  local  boys  and 
girls — many  of  whom  were  wracked  with 
hunger — how  to  grow  vegetables  to  sup- 
plement their  meager  diet. 

His  record  of  service  to  the  people  of 
Indiana  flourished  during  the  8  years 
he  served  in  the  Indiana  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, including  2  as  Speaker. 
He  was  particularly  effective  in  guldiiiy 
to  passage  forward-looking  legislation  to 
improve  education  in  Indiana  schools. 

In  1962.  the  people  of  Indiana  chose 
Birch  Bayh  to  represent  them  in  the  D.S. 
Senate.  Because  of  his  hard  work,  his 
courage  in  tackling  tough  issues  and  his 
effective  leadership  In  this  body.  Senator 
Bayh  has  risen  to  national  piomuience. 
But  Senator  Bayh's  concern  for  national 
problems  has  always  been  In  addition  to. 
never  at  the  expense  of,  his  responsibil- 
ities to  Indiana.  In  cooperation  with  his 
colleagues.  Senator  Bayh  has  worked 
consistently  and  effectively  to  insure 
that  the  needs  of  Indiana  were  met.  As 
a  result,  he  has  obtained  for  his  State 
many  valuable  and  necessary  projects 
such  as  reservoirs,  navigational  improve- 
ments, port  developments,  and  flood  con- 
trol projects. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  Senator  Bayh  was  a  leader 


in  the  struggle  to  Insure  honesty.  Inte?- 
rity.  and  openness  in  the  Government 
long  before  Watergate. 

For  many  years  Senator  Bayh  has 
made  a  voluntary  public  disclosure  of 
his  personal  finances  including  Federal 
and  State  income  taxes  and  a  statement 
of  assets  and  liabUities.  As  early  as  1967 
he  supported  end  voted  for  legislation 
requiiing  Congressmen  and  candidates 
for  Congress  to  make  pubUc  financial 
disclosures.  In  1970  and  1971  he  intro- 
duced and  fought  for  legislaUon  to  re- 
quire members  of  all  three  branches  of 
Govei-nment,  including  the  Presidem.. 
the  Vice  Pi-esident,  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Federal  judiciary,  and  all  Federal 
employe.-'s  earning  more  than  $IBJ)00  per 
year  to  file  full  public  financial  dis- 
closui-es. 

Senator  Bayh  stiouiily  supported  Icg- 
iilation  calling  for  a  combination  of 
small  contributions  and  public  flnancina 
to  take  big  money  out  of  politics  and 
reduce  the  influence  of  vested  interests. 
When  the  Senate  passed  such  legislation 
earUer  this  year  it  included  many  pro- 
visions contained  in  a  campaign  refoi'm 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Bayh  in  1373, 
including  stiff  fine.^  and  pnson  terms  for 
violations. 

As  chairman  of  Uuec  Senate  subcom  - 
mittees  Senator  Bayh  has  always  in- 
sisted that  all  business  of  the  subcom- 
mittees be  conducted  in  public  and  he 
has  fought  for  legi.slation  providing  that 
no  congressional  committee  could  hold 
closed  meetings  without  a  puhlic  vote  to 
clo«e  the  meetings. 

And  it  was  Senator  Bayh's  concern  for 
tlic  integrity  of  the  Supreme  Court  which 
led  him  to  successfully  oppose  the  iiomi- 
nalions  of  Judge  Havnisworth  and  Judge 
Carswell. 

Althou'ih  it  ha=  been  his  work  on  tl-.c 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  that  has 
most  frequently  biousht  Senator  Bayh 
into  the  national  spotlight,  he  has  aUo 
played  an  Important  role  on  the  Sena''! 
Appropriations  Committee. 

111  his  first  sear  as  chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee Senator  Bayh  found  ways  to 
cut  $15  million  out  of  the  budsret  without 
adversely  aJIecluig  any  of  the  vital  serv- 
ices provided  the  people  of  om'  Nation  s 
Cai^ltal  City. 

Throughout  his  service  on  tlie  Apprc- 
prlatlons  Committee  Senator  Bayh  lia^ 
worked  ccnsistently  to  cut  waste  fiom 
tlie  Federal  budget  and  to  reorder  our 
spending  priorities  to  meet  the  real  need.j 
of  our  people.  Earlier  this  year,  for  ex- 
ample, he  succeeded  in  slashing  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  of  surplus  funds 
out  of  the  tt'clfjre  budyet  alone  to  fiee 
these  funds  for  use  in  such  necessary 
programs  as  public  .service  omploymem. 
education,  and  health  care. 

S.^nator  Bayh  has  worked  pniticularly 
hard  ond  very  successfully  as  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  In- 
crease funding  for  important  projects 
in  Indiana  such  as  the  Indiana  Dunes 
Kational  Lakeshore.  which  he  was  in- 
strumental in  creating,  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  and  disaster  relief. 

Time  and  time  again,  when  there  was 
a  problem  affecting  the  people  of  Indi- 
ana, Birch  Bayh  was  there,  workmg  for 
its  solution.  Whether  ii  was  slashing 
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■'uough  burenucmtic  red-tape  i,;  oJTci- 
ini  appropriate  Ipt'islation.  Senator 
Bayh  did  not  stop  ntth  a  short-range 
answer  to  h  problem,  but  continued  to 
s.  irch  uritil  he  found  the  risht  answer. 
An  e.^cample  or  how  Senator  B.ayh  has 
sought  long-lasting  answers  b  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act.  When  a  tornado  ripped 
across  Indiana  and  much  of  the  Midwest 
on  Palm  Sunday  in  1965,  Senator  Bayh 
went  to  work  and  wrote  what  became  the 
P.rst  comprehensive  disaster  relief  law 
.so  that  when  future  disasters  came  re- 
lief and  help  would  be  r^adil.v  available. 
Mr.  President,  in  Birch  B.\vh.  the  peo- 
ple cf  Indiana  have  sent  to  the  Senate 
a  man  whose  coiir:ii;e.  integrl'-.v.  and 
ability  have  made  a  dulerenec  for  the 
people  of  Indiana  and  the  Nation.  I  talce 
this  occasion  to  express  the  hope  that 
he  may  have  many  years  in  the  service 
of  his  country. 


rr -tTct   Mid  %t:\t  ihc-  Inlrr. 
e.a.  and  lor  utber  purps^cjj. 


MESSAGE   FnOM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Ilouee  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  BeriT.  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  onrouiiced  that  the  House 
disagrees  to  the  amcndmenL'i  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  act  (H.R.  11337 1  to  extend 
and  expand  t.i-.e  ruthorlty  Jor  carrying 
out  conservation  End  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams on  military  re-ervation.'i.  and  to 
authorize  Uie  implementation  of  .sucli 
programs  on  certain  public  lands:  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  that  Mr.,.  StituvAS.  Mr. 
DiNc^LL.  and  Mr.  Goodlinc  were  ap- 
pointed managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 


RESCISSION  OF  ORDER  FOR  CON- 
SIDERATION OP  THE  RAIL  PAS- 
SENGER SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
k  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  Calendar  No.  975.  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  a.sslst:tnt  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUI  (S.  35691  to  amend  the  RaU  Paiisen- 
eer  Stnlre  .«rt  of  1970.  and  tor  other  pnr- 
poses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi-.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  that  order  be 
rescinded  and  that  the  Senate  return  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  857. 
S.  707.  and  that  it  be  laii  before  tlie 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGENCY 
FOR  CONSUMER  ADVOCACY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  as.sistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  707)  to  establlsti  a  CouncU  of 
Conaumer  Advisers  m  tba  Eiecutiva  omce 
of  tha  Pre^ldaat,  to  establish  an  Independ- 
ent Couaumar  Protection  Agency;  and  to 
authorize  a  program  of  granla.  in  order  to 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Vlv.  niBICOFF.  Mr.  Piesideiii.  I  .-end 
to  the  desk  a  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented  under 
rule  XXn.  the  Chair,  without  objection, 
directs  the  clerk  to  i-cad  the  motion. 

The  assistant  lesislatlve  clerk  read  as 
f..llo«s: 

CuoTL-ac  MuTlO.V 

*A'e.  The  imrientlgned  Senator.-.-,  in  accord- 
fHce  tviih  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  or  the 
stanciliiK  m.lefi  ot  the  Sen.ite.  hereby  move 
to  liring  to  a  close  the  delnte  upon  the  bill. 
S  '<07.  to  ei^tablish  a  Council  of  Consumer 
.^'lvlse-.-.s  li!  the  E-;cciillve  OITlf-e  of  the  Presl- 
tletir.  to  e.n:;tblteh  an  Uldepcndent  Consumer 
fTjioction  Agency,  and  lo  atithorlze  a  pro- 
•:rum  of  gran's,  in  order  to  protect  and  serve 
the  Interests  of  cou-4umer«.  and  for  other 
p-.rp-ir.ej. 

I.  Jam*-:.  Abnnrezk. 
-^  J.i-oi.'K.  JnvlK. 

;i  Oeorre  McOoveru 
i.  Ga'e  W.  McOee 
.«  Mllte  Ma  tifleld. 
«:.  V.'tlliam  D.  HethQivoy. 
7.  liulicrt  H.  Huinphrer- 
"•.  JInrtild  E,  Hu^he*. 
'J.  Qail'-.rd  Nelson, 
n.  Phlllr  A  Kart. 

I I.  Ed'ri.rd  M.  Kennely. 
]■-'-  C^iflrles  H.  Percv. 

IJ  Cirord  P  Case' 
1 !.  .Ai-.vahani  Rlblcoll. 
:5.  .Mail  Cranston. 
Ill  Warren  G- Mngmtson 
17.  James  B.  Pearson, 
la.  Huyh  Scott. 
19  I  o-*-cll  P.  Welcker.  Jr. 
-'»-  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  amendment 
cf  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ste- 
VfJSONi.No.  1606. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  Presidciii,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V.  ill  call  tlie  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Pic.'^idcnt.  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  Is  the  amendment  bv 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  No.  1606. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  William  Stas- 
zak,  a  member  of  my  staff,  and  Stanley 
Marcuss.  a  member  of  the  staff  of  tlie 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  be  permitted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  debate  and  vote 
on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  com- 
mittee amendment  No.  4  cai-ves  out  a 
broad  exemption  for  financial  institu- 
tions. 

Federal  agencle.t  responsible  for  the 
regulation  of  financial  institutions  v.-ould 
not  be  required  to  make  their  reports,  or 
any  Information  relating  to  such  reports. 


availnble  to  the  Administrator  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  ofTerlnq 
would  strike  that  broad  exemption  for 
financial  Institutions  and  protect  from 
interagency  disclosure  any  information 
that  is  now  protected  by  statute.  In  other 
words,  it  would  simply  leave  the  law 
as  it  is. 

Tlie  law  is  not  altogether  clear  as  to 
what  it  docs  prohibit  from  interagency 
disclosure,  but,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  this  is  the  time  and  the  place 
to  resolve  that  uncertainty  or  that  the 
way  to  do  so  is  by  giving  one  industry  » 
sueeplnp  exemption  enjoyed  bv  no  olh;i 
industry. 

That  industry,  financial  institutions 
in  the  country-,  may  already  have  the 
protection  that  is  necessai-y  and  desir- 
able, pr.itcction  from  Interagency  dis- 
closure under  the  present  law.  and  Uiese 
institutioas  will  receive  additional  pro- 
tection in  this  bill. 

Section  ll  of  the  bill  details  clas.sr« 
of  information  which  need  not  be  di.s- 
c'.u.sed  by  one  agency  to  another. 

If.  Mr.  Piesident.  consideration  ol 
additional  exemptions  for  the  bankin:; 
and  savings  and  loan  industi-y  is  neces- 
sary, then  it  seems  to  me  tliat  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  ought  to  consider  the 
matter  and  recommend  the  appropriate 
safeguards. 

This  matter  has  not  received  the  bene- 
nt  of  any  hearlnt's  in  any  committee.  H 
nas  not  considered  in  any  depth  in  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  nor 
the  Commerce  Committee.  Tlie  bill  wa> 
not  even  referred  to  the  committee  ttitii 
the  Jmisdictlon  and  the  expertise;  name- 
ly, the  Banking  Committee. 

One  thing  is  clear,  .jid  that  is  that  tiir 
Consumer  Asiency  will  have  a  legitimate 
interest  in  the  reports  of  other  agencies 
about  the  consumer  credit  and  home 
loan  policies  of  financial  institution.-, 
their  truth-in-lending  ectivitle.«,  and 
oilier  such  matters. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
n-ould  be  protected  by  the  amendment 
which  I  am  offering.  That  amendment 
would  strike  this  exemption  for  banks, 
an  amendment  which  is  probably  un- 
necessary, and  it  later  on,  as  I  Indicated, 
it  appears  there  is  some  necessity  for 
some  additional  protection  under  the 
law,  that  could  be  considered  In  the 
Banking  Committee. 

This  amendment.  Mr.  President,  ha.s 
nothing  to  do  with  public  disclosure  of 
any  information  about  any  banks.  It 
would  simply  eliminate  a  conmiitte; 
amendment  by  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  which  grants  flnancinl 
institutions,  financial  institutions  alone, 
a  sweepint;  exemption  from  the  inter- 
asency  disolosuie  renuirements  in  lhi.« 
bill. 

I  suggest  that  before  blanketing  the 
activities  of  banks  with  congressionally 
sanctioned  secrecy,  we  ought  to  at  lea.'^t 
study  the  matter,  and  It  has  not  been 
studied.  It  is  a  matter  which  has  not 
even  been  given  a  hearing. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  unless  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  something  to 
say. 
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Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  tlie  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  some  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct,  and 
mat  Is  why  I  suggested  the  absence  of  a 
'iiioi-um. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
\i  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
I'cd  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  a  quo- 
1  jm  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
t.-bjectlon.  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  mian- 
imous  consent  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment be  set  aside  and  that  I  be  permitted 
lo  proceed  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
(il:Jectlop? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Re.serving  the  right 
to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  wants  to  lay  the 
amendment  aside  temporai-ily,  for  about 
10  minutes? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes.  until  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  can  come  to  the  floor,  at  which 
time  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi-. 
BiDEH) .  The  Senator  need  not  make  such 
a  motion  unless  he  wants  to  offer  an- 
other amendment,  because  there  is  no 
time  limit  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  shall  proceed  on  the  bill, 
then. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
.itor  from  Ohio  may  proceed. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  my  intention  is  to  yield  the 
floor  and  complete  action  on  the  amend- 
ment when  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  finished. 

WHO    SPEAKS    FOR    EVtKV    M.SN.- 

Mr.  President,  It  has  not  been  my 
usual  practice  In  the  Senate  to  engage 
in  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  pro- 
longed discussion  of  particular  issues.  In 
fact,  more  often  than  not,  I  have  found 
my.self  on  the  side  of  voting  for  and 
signing  clotiue  motions.  However,  I  do 
think,  when  the  issues  that  come  before 
us  become  so  complex  and  the  pressures 
behind  tlicm  become  so  strong,  that  a 
prolonged  discussion  Is  vital  to  an  under- 
standing among  Members  of  the  Senate, 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  members  ot  the  public  gen- 
f  ally  as  to  what  the  impact  ot  a 
particular  proposed  piece  of  legislation 
might  be. 

My  purpo.se  today  and  my  expectation 
as  to  future  conduct  with  regard  to  this 
bill  are  In  that  context. 

The  bill  seems  to  me  to  pose  a  very 
.-erious  question  that  all  of  us  should 
be  facing  up  to.  I  would  entitle  my  re- 
marks today  with  a  question.  That  ques- 
Mon  is,  "Who  speaks  for  Evei-yman?" 

The  concept  of  a  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency,  or  an  Agency  for  Consumer 
.Advocacy,  as  we  now  are  api>arent]v  go- 
ing to  call  it.  appeai-s  to  be  built  on  the 
finilty  premise  that  a  superagency  can 
speak  for  a  mythical  everyman. 

iJr.  President,  I  agree  strongly  with 
ihe  Senator  from  Alabama  that  "the 
intei-ests  of  consumers  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  public  interest  and  need  to  be 
safeguarded."  It  is  axiomatic,  of  course. 


that  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  of  these 
United  States  can  have  no  more  impor- 
tant goal  thtin  to  serve  the  common- 
wealth. 

But  let  us  examine  the  artificial  no- 
tions that  forces  are  alined  as  "pro"  or 
■  antl"'  consumer.  Who  among  us  Is  not 
a  consumer.  Who  among  us  docs  not  sup- 
port the  desirable— the  critical — the 
mandatory,  twofold  objective  of  both 
S.  707  and  S.  1160,  namely,  to  promote 
the  interests  ot  the  American  people  as 
consume! s  of  goods  and  service,",;  and 
to  improve  the  cooi-dlnation  of  Federal 
programs  and  activities  which  affect 
Lonsumers. 

In  these  unsteady  times  when  con- 
sumers are  buffeted  by  higher  price-, 
shortages,  and  inflation,  the  siren  call 
of  legislation  labeled  "consumer  protec- 
tion' beckon.5.  It  is  right  that  we  ask: 

Who  is  watching  out  for  the  little  fel- 
low, for  eveiTman? 

Who  is  listening  to  him,  or  is  liis  voice 
lost  in  a  wildernes  ot  special  Interests, 
tocal  minorities,  and  global  planners? 

Who  speaks  for  him?  What  really  are 
the  mythical  everjinan's  expectations? 

I  say  mythical,  for  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  composite  everyman  out  there 
in  this  broad,  complex,  ever  changing 
nation  of  individuals.  The  basic  premise 
of  the  Consumer  Pi-otection  Agency  or 
the  ACA,  as  we  call  it.  appeai-s  to  be 
based  on  the  existence  of  such  an  every- 
man. 

I  am  for  the  consumer's  interest.  We 
all  are.  But  I  seriously  question  whether 
we  can  ordain  an  elite  cadi-e  in  Washing- 
ton to  speak  for  the  entire  U.S.  con.'^um- 
ing  population  of  200-mlllion-plus  men. 
woman,  and  children. 

CONCEHNS    ABOUT    tlW.    CPA 

Serious  questions  have  been  raised 
about  tlie  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
and  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  review 
them  briefly  before  getting  back  to  a 
principle  concern — realistic  consumer 
advocacy.  Although  well-intentioned,  I 
can  see  the  establishment  of  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  as  actually  working 
against  tlie  orderly  process  ot  the  Gov- 
ernment, working  against  the  consiuner's 
best  interest,  and  working  especially. 
against  the  consumer's  sorely  tested 
pocketbook  in  these  inflationary  times. 

My  main  contention  is  that  the  Agency 
for  Consumer  Advocacy  would  inevitably 
lead  to  minority  rule  In  matters  affecting 
consumers.  And  I  take  it  this  would  be  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  intent  of  the 
proposed  Consimier  Protection  Acts.  Be- 
fore expanding  on  this  overriding  con- 
cern, let  me  flist  briefly  summarize  my 
other  problems  with  these  bills. 

First.  I  think  it  is  an  unsound  concept 
to  set  up  one  "super"  agency  with  ab- 
.solute  power  to  inteiTene  in  the  affairs 
of  other  agencies,  and  to  call  the  deci- 
sions of  all  others  into  question  in  the 
courts. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  will 
have  not  only  the  right  but  the  mandate 
to  become  an  adversary  to  every  other 
agency,  to  dLspute  w  ith  and  override  their 
decisions  by  appeals  to  the  Federal 
courts.  Private  persons  and  companies 
engaged  in  proceedings  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  now  will  be  confronted  with 
the  situation  in  which  no  decision  in- 


vohuig  coivsumer  interest i' is  final  until 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  hn-: 
agreed  to  let  it  rest,  or  until  it  has  bi«n 
reviewed  and  settled  by  the  courts,  li 
challenged  by  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency. 

Tliese  bills  assume  buHt-iii  disruptio:i 
ot  virtutilly  all  Government  agencies. 

In  that  resi^ect.  I  have  received  a  len*-r 
which  I  would  like  to  lust  rend  bneflj- 
fi-om  one  of  mj'  con-itituents,  represent- 
ing a  large  concei-n  in  the  ccastuner  field, 
i-elail  field.  I  would  like  to  quote  a  pail 
of  that  letter,  as  follows; 

In  rilnnlng  our  buslnese.  I  wottld  rathrr 
be  told  I  am  ^roug  and  must  change  than 
be  told  that  X  may  have  ro  ualt  another  s(.-^ 
months  or  a  year  to  find  out  while  a  ne-v 
agency  appeals  n  det-Uion  which  otherwi.Mi 
would  have  provided  clarity  and  certainty. 
Nor  do  I  welcome  the  prospect  of  having  to 
uoiic  out  cooHtritctlve  solutions  to  regula- 
tory problems  with  i-epresentativcs  of  -com- 
peting-' govermnent  ageucles  who  dljagree 
with  e;ich  other  as  to  the  desired  result  or 
hov/  to  get  there.  Sucli  a  process  U  hardly 
the  most  efficient  and  cllectlve  «-ay  of  ntect- 
ing  consumer  needs. 

In  that  same  letter.  I  would  Wu"  lo 
quote  further  because  I  think  the  poin's 
are  well  woi-th  noting: 

As  a  floor  vote  on  the  Consumer  Protec  - 
tlou  Agency  proposals  approaches,  I  tir^e 
your  consideration  of  the  dilemma  1  face  as 
the  head  of  a  substantial  consumer  goods 
business,  and  which  I  beUeve.  ycu  too.  mi»«.- 
resolve  when  yon  cast  your  vote. 

Many  businessmen  have  strongly  and  coii- 
i-lrftently  opposed  any  Consumer  Protecliou 
Agency.  Others.  Including  myself,  have  open- 
ly advocated  such  an  agency  but  have  qtiei,- 
tlonetl  the  appropriateness  of  some  ol  The 
leatures  of  the  current  proposals.  UnCortu- 
nately.  these  qtiestlons  have  lieen  viewed  bv 
some,  in  and  out  of  government,  as  proof 
that  these  responsible  business  leaders  arc 
rpnlly  against  any  CPA  and  against  con- 
sumers. Only  those  few  companies  who  have 
publicly  endorsed  the  present  proposals  ar*.- 
credlted  with  being  good  corporate  cill.-rr.^ 
on  this  Issue. 

I  continue  to  quote  this  letter: 
Clearly  you  face  tlie  same  risk  of  bcln,; 
.^impllstlcnlly  dubbed  as  for  or  against  cou- 
sumers.  depending  on  how  you  vote  on  S  -;07 
and  HR-13163.  On  the  other  hand,  a-e  strontr- 
ly  suspect  that  a  majority  of  your  constitu- 
ents want  you  to  insure  that  leglsla'Jon  en- 
acted by  the  Senate  provides  sound  and  er- 
llclent  meclianisms  for  serving  the  pitblic 
interest  rather  than  IncreaMng  the  cost  and 
burden  of  government  beyond  what  the  ex- 
pected beneflts  will  Justify. 

Continuing  to  quote  the  letter; 

We  feel  that  we  rank  hlyh  among  re«p.>:-- 
t.lblo  corporate  citizens.  Over  the  years  ne 
ha\c  undertaken  sociaUy  responsible  pro- 
yroms  because  we  thoui^ht  they  were  right, 
and — frankly — because  tve  thot-trht  they  were 
pootl  business  We  have  not  waited  for  iaiAs 
and  regulations.  For  example,  while  warr&n-.v 
lettL^^latlon  Is  stUt  pending  in  the  Congresi^. 
all  of  our  products  have  carried  on  uncondi- 
tional moner-b.ick  guarautee  of  satlsfactli))! 
on  their  labels  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Another  example — wltlle  the  debote  sti:l 
>;oes  on  as  to  whether  advertisers  should  be 
required  to  substantiate  their  advertisuiir 
clalnv?.  v,-e  have  taken  It  as  an  article  of 
fiilth  throughout  our  corporate  existence 
that  our  advertising  must  be  scientifically 
and  legally  supportable,  and  our  record  of 
providing  such  sttpport  In  a  satisfactory 
mr-nner  In  response  to  governmental  l;i- 
(fUrlc^  coes  back  over  many  yee.r*. 
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Continue  quoting  the  letter: 

Accordingly  we  have  no  concern  tlmt  the 
«  I'abllshment  of  a  Consumer  Protection 
V^ency  entails  speciHc  risks  for  us  as  a  com- 
r<'ny.  Besides,  it  la  the  very  nature  of  our 
•ft<!tlness  to  try  to  All  those  needJi  which  con- 
'iniers  express  to  us  In  our  exlensh-e  market 
■'•^aKti  enorts,  and  tlieie  is  no  doubt  that 
■'•TUsiitners  perceive  n  need  for  a  Consumer 
fmtectlott  Agency. 

When  we  consider  a  br^liicss  proposal.  C3 
when  you  consider  a  le^iKlatlve  proposal,  we 
examine  the  need,  consider  the  alternatives 
for  meeting  it.  and  adopt  the  most  efficient 
plan  of  action  which  can  be  expected  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  result.  When  we  seek  to 
provide  constructive  input  on  proposed  leg- 
i.^lntlon.  we  prtxreed  iu  the  snme  ntauuer. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  completed 
teadln«  the  letter,  tthich  I  will  do  at  a 
later  time,  nor  have  I  completed  my  re- 
marks along  the  line  of  a  "Who  speaks  for 
everyman?"  which  I  have  just  heiw.  dis- 
cus.»img.  But  I  will,  at  this  time,  .\ield 
the  floor  so  that  proceedings  cftn  con- 
tinue on  the  amendment  by  the  Sen.itor 
from  Illinois. 

I  shall  now  defer  my  remar'is  until 
inter. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  von- 
tier  If  the  Senator  would  yield.  Is  it  the 
intention  of  the  di.^tingui^hed  Senator 
fiDm  Ohio,  after  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  to  continue  his  .speech? 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  Is  my  intention  tf  the 
time  Is  sufficient. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  There  are  a  few  com- 
mittee amendments  remaining  tt  lilch  are 
tionconfroversial.  and  I  wonder  whether 
we  could  proceed  to  the  adoption  of  the 
remaining  committee  ameitdments  and 
then  have  the  distinsubhed  Senator  con- 
tinue. However.  I  vould  be  more  than 
pleased  to  defer  the  ario|)tiO!i  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment.-,,  if  the  Sen.ttor  from 
Oliio  would  want  to  continue  at  that 
time,  and  I  would  defer  to  the  Senator 
for  whatever  action  he  wishes  to  take. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  verj-  much.  I  would  defer  and 
see  V  hat  time  is  available  after  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  completed  action 
on  his  amendment 

Mr.  BROCK.  Ml.  President,  docs  the 
Chair  accept  the  unanimous;  consent  re- 
riiest  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  con.sent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hetas  none,  and  it  is 
50  ordered. 

Tire  Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  flooi*. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock  '  and  also  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill  I  Mr.  RiBicorri  and  I 
thhik  we  can  make  a  change  in  the 
amendment  thiU  would  make  it  accepta- 
ble to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

He  has  rightly  expressed  concern  about 
the  privacy  of  customers  of  financial  in- 
stitutions. It  would  not  be  my  intention 
to  require  that  information  obtained  by 
any  Federal  regulatorj'  agencies  about 
the  financial  condition  of  individual  cus- 
lomers  of  financial  institutions  be  re- 
iiuired  to  be  disclosed  by  tliat  agency  to 
tt:e  Administrator. 

In  fact.  I  think  such  information 
should  be  protected  from  disclosure  If 
it  Is  not  protected  already  In  the  law. 


Mr.  President.  I  send  the  modiflcstioii 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  my  amendment 
be  modified  to  conionn. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified.  Tlie  modifica- 
tion « ill  be  stated. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  piige  71.  line  8.  strike  all  after  the  semi- 
colon Uirough  "and"  on  liiie  16  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Including,  but  not  limited  to.  such  ex- 
pressly prnhlbued  Information  contained  in 
or  related  to  examination,  operatinif.  or  con- 
dition reports  concerning  »ny  irdlvlduul  fl- 
uanctal  niscitwlon  prepared  by.  on  behalf  of. 
or  lor  the  use  of  an  agency  responsible  for 
icgulxtlon  :>r  supervision  of  financial  insti- 
tloiin: 

(6J  iiiiotnuttioii  tihlch  would  dlsclo.s5  the 
Auaiiciul  Londitlon  of  indlviUual  customers 
of  flnancial  Institutions;  and 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Piesident.  the 
opeiatlve  language  of  tills  modification 
is  in  subparagraph  6,  which  would  make 
it  clear  that  information  which  discloses 
the  financial  condition  of  customers  of 
financial  institutions,  is  not  .subject  to 
inteiagency  disclosure — such  informa- 
tion would  Include  credit  reports,  bank 
accounts,  files  on  individual  transactions 
between  banks  and  customers — mutters 
ot  that  kind. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Do  I  undcistand  what 
the  Senator  is  interested  in  doing  is  pre- 
serving the  pi-ivacy  of  an  individual  per- 
son not  to  be  disturbed  or  have  his  flnan- 
cial iransactlons  disclosed?  I  tmderstand 
that  to  be  the  purport  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  lUinols. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  is  the  purport 
of  the  amendment:  not  to  require  regu- 
latory agencies  to  disclose  any  such  in- 
fonsialion  about  the  financial  condition 
of  customers  of  flnancial  institutions 
to  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  fiom 
Illinois  has.  I  think,  correctly  stated  the 
situation.  It  docs  not  conform  wltlt  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
who  offered  the  oiiginal  language  In  the 
bill  in  tile  form  of  a  committee  amend- 
ment, which  was  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

My  concern  is  a  very  specific  concern 
in  the  .sense  of  the  fact  that  this  Nation 
too  often  the.se  days  embarks  upon  new 
conttols  or  procedures  or  taws  which  al- 
though well  intentloned  have  the  effect 
of  destroying  personal  privacy.  This  as- 
sault is  upon  one  ot  our  most  ftmda- 
mental  freedoms. 

I  ottered  in  committee  an  amendment 
which  would  preclude  this  agency  from 
access  to  and  revelation  of  any  informa- 
tloit  with  regard  to  indhidual  customers 
ot  a  flnancial  institution  or  privileged 
records  and  accotmts  of  such  institutions. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  very 
caiefuUy  worded  the  amendment  to  be 
more  specific  than  that  proposal  which 
I  drew  up.  There  Is  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  desire  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee: 
w  e  both  seek  the  same  objective. 


I  .Ti, predate  the  Senator's  concern  with 
this  matter  and  his  interest  in  it  and  his 
suppoi't.  I  wi.sh  to  t?uarantee  that  pilvacy 
aird  privileges  of  the  citizens  of  this 
countiy.  We  are  embarked  on  too  many 
exerctsss  to  damage  or  even  destroy  that 
basic  American  freedom. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  amendment.  I  tvould  like  to  list 
two  or  three  things  to  be  sure  we  ai^e 
111  consonance. 

I  understand  this  would  preclude  ac- 
cess to  credit  reports  and  bank  accounts, 
iccoi'ds  of  loans  he  might  have  sought: 
it  would  apply  to  bank  examinations  of 
that  institution  that  are  not  covered 
under  the  Freedom  of  Infoi'mation  Act. 
where  we  already  have  an  exclu.slon,  but 
it  would  cover  those  areas  of  examina- 
tions that  are  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  to  maintain  that 
fii-.ancial  solvency  of  that  Institution. 

They  would  be  excluded,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  so  tliat  there  could  not  be  jeop- 
iirdized  the  liquidity  or  basic  stability  of 
a  flnancial  institution  by  access  to  or 
disclosure  of  hlglily  privileged  informa- 
tion that  might  put  them  in  a  disadvan- 
tageous position. 

Is  that  a  fair  statement  ot  the  Sena- 
tor's mtent? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  is  cer- 
tainly correct  as  to  tlie  disclosure  of  in- 
formation about  the  financial  condition 
of  customers  of  financial  institutions.  No 
such  Information  under  this  amendment 
would  be  required  to  be  disclosed  by  tlie 
regulatory  agency  to  the  Administrator. 
In  no  case  are  we  talking  about  public 
disclosure.  Tills  is  confined  to  iutcr- 
pgcncy  disclosure. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  coirect. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  All  of  the  informi  - 
lion  v.e  are  talking  about  would  be.  I 
thUik.  very  clearly  protected  from  pubUc 
disclosme  by  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  And  it  specifliiii:'-- 
refers  to  bank  examiner  repoits. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  coirect. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Bank  examiner  ic- 
ports  miEilit  be  protected  under  exlstina 
law  or  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
11  of  this  bill,  including  spei-ificaliy  sec- 
tion IKcmSi.  but  to  the  extent  such 
reports  aie  not  piotected  either  in  thi.s 
bill  or  by  existing  law  and  went  bej-oiid 
the  financial  condition  of  Individual  cus- 
tomers of  the  bank,  they  would  be  sub- 
ject to  acce.-s  by  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

Mr.  BROCK.  What  I  am  saying  is  thni 
the  confidentiality  with  respect  to  the 
borrower  or  depositor,  or  customer  of 
that  institution  would  be  protected.  That 
is  No.  1.  The  Senator  clearly  staled  it  is 
his  intention  to  guarantee  that  confldcn- 
tiality. 

I  think  the  language  is  clear.  As  the 
Senator  said,  other  sections  would  olso 
apply;  the  Freedom  ot  Information  Act 
guaiaiitees  against  disclosure,  and  other 
sections  deal  w  llh  It.  , 

What  we  are  doing  is  to  protect  agaiii.st  _^ 
w  hat  might  be  called  a  potential  fishing 
expedition  which  could  yield  hlglUy  im- 
Important  results  having  nothing  to  do 
with  consumer  protection. 
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Mi:  STEVENSON.  I  share  the  Sena- 
y«6r's  concern.  We  are  concerned  only 
i.botit  public  disclosure  of  i.ny  hiforma- 
lion  which  would  advei-sely  affect  any 
competitive  position  or  reputation  of  any 
financial  in.stitution. 

I  do  not  believe  this  amendment  could 
possibly  have  that  effect.  It  leaves  the 
existing  protections  of  the  lanr  as  they 
.■;c.  It  adds  the  additional  protection  for 
the  customers  of  financial  Institutions. 
And.  of  course,  this  bill,  itself,  contains 
additional  protection.  If  later  on  the 
problem  were  to  arise,  of  course,  we  coidd 
roasider  the  matter  In  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, of  which  we  are  both  members. 
I  think  that  is  exceedingly  unlikely.  I 
cannot  see  any  such  problems. 

It  is  not  a  matter  which  has  received 
any  hearings  in  any  of  the  committees 
which  have  considered  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Let  me  say  to  tlie  Sena- 
tor. I  think  he  has  drawn  a  very  precise 
amendment,  which  is  explicit  in  its  terms 
and  In  Its  intent.  That  Is  what  I  sup- 
ported, because  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  opportunity  for  confusion  or  con- 
tradiction in  the  specific  language  or  in 
the  Intention.  We  do  protect  the  institu- 
tions, we  do  protect  the  institutions'  cus- 
tomers, and  that  is  what  it  is  all  about. 
I  very  much  appreciate  the  Senator's 
responses.  I  do  appreciate  his  respect  for 
the  coufidentlaUty  of  certain  privileged 
banking  Information,  both  of  an  institu- 
tional nature  and  the  nature  as  it  per- 
tains to  their  customers. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  accept, 
support  and  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  again  commend  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  raising  this  matter, 
and  especially  for  expressing  his  genu- 
hie  and,  I  think,  correct  concern  about 
privacy  of  customers  of  financial  insti- 
tutions. I  am  glad  to  have  his  support. 
Mr.  President.  I  will  modify  the 
amendment  further  to  chmige  the  first 
line  to  read,  "strike  all  after  the  semi- 
colon" instead  of  "strike  all  after  the 
word  'agency' ". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  this  matter  has  been  sufficlenily 
discussed.  I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  oppcvtunity  of  expressing  my 
appreciation  to  both  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  their  constructive  work  and  coopera- 
tion In  clearing  up  many  doubts  on  com- 
mittee amendment  No.  4  and  making  it 
a  better  and  more  effective  amendment. 
My  commendation  to  both  Senators  for 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
niltiols  to  the  committee  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 

Committee  amendment  No.  4.  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


The  PRESrorao  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  tlie  next  committee 
amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
At  tJie  beglmilng  of  Un«  17.  strllce  out  "(61  " 
and  insert  "(T) ";  on  page  S2,  after  line  19, 
insert: 

(hi  IL  it,  the  sense  of  tlie  Congress  tlmt 
sniAll  business  enterprises  should  have  their 
varied  needs  considered  by  au  levels  of  gov- 
ernment In  the  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
cediu-es  provided  for  thougbout  this  Act. 

(IKD  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy 
stated  iu  subsection  (h>.  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  (A)  shall  to  the  maxl- 
niiim  extent  pOoSiblc  provide  small  business 
enteiprless  with  full  Information  concern- 
ing the  provision  of  the  procedures  provided 
for  throughout  this  Act  v;hlch  particularly 
affect  such  enterprises,  and  the  activities  of 
the  various  departments  and  agencies  under 
such  provisions,  and  (B)  shall,  as  part  of  Its 
annual  report,  provide  to  the  Congress  a 
summary  of  the  actions  ta&en  under  this  Act 
which  have  particularly  affected  such  enter- 
prises. 

(2)  To  the  extent  feasible,  the  AdmlnU- 
trator  shall  £cek  the  views  of  small  business 
in  connection  with  establishing  the  agency's 
priorities,  as  well  as  rules  and  regulations 
which  will  be  promulgated  for  the  purpose 
of  implementing  this  Act. 

(3)  In  administering  the  programs  pro- 
vided for  in  ihis  Act.  the  AdmiiUstrator  shall 
respond  In  an  expeditious  manner  to  the 
views,  retiuests.  and  other  filings  by  stnnii 
business  enterprises. 

(4)  In  implementing  fuls  .tct.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shaU  Insofar  as  practicable 
treat  all  buslne.^ses.  large  or  small,  in  an 
equitable  fashion:  due  consideration  shall 
bo  given  to  the  unique  problems  of  small 
bnshiesses  so  as  not  to  discriminate  or  cause 
unnecessary  hardship  In  the  administration 
or  Implementation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  on  ihe  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Pi-esldent.  this 
lunendment  was  adopted  by  the  full  com- 
mittee at  the  suggestion  of  Seni^tor 
Brock. 

The  amcndinent  directs  the  Admiuis- 
tintor  and  all  other  Federal  agencies  to 
five  due  consideration  to  the  special 
problems  of  small  businesses  when  act- 
ing under  the  act.  The  Administrator  Is 
directed  to  respond  In  an  expeditious 
manner  to  the  views,  requests,  and  other 
flllnits  made  by  small  bu.siaess  enter- 
prises. The  Administrator  is  required  to 
consult  with  the  representatives  of  sm.'.U 
bi'.ines.ses  when  establishing  the  agen- 
cy's priorities  and  procedures.  Finally, 
llic  Small  Business  Admlnlsti'ation  Is  di- 
rected to  provide  small  baslnesses  vith 
iiiforniatlon  about  the  act  and  Its  Im- 
plementation, and  to  provide  Congie.ss 
Willi  a  summui-y  of  the  effect  of  the  ret 
on  small  businesses. 

The  nmcndment  u.s.surcs  that  tha  CPA 
and  all  other  Fedei'al  agencies  will  keep 
the  special  problems  of  small  businesses 
in  mind  when  implementing  the  act.  It 
will  prevent  any  chance  of  small  busi- 
nesses being  discriminated  against  or 
being  cnusea  unnecessai'y  hardship.  The 
amendment  represents  an  important 
recognition  of  the  special  probleiris  of 
small  businesses. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is  no 
opposition  to  this  amendment,  and  I  ask 
for  its  consideration. 


Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  express  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  do  want  to  express  some 
doubts  about  the  position  just  expressed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. I  admire  and  agree  with  the 
objectives  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment, and  certainly  recognize  the  ne- 
cessity, in  pioccedlng  with  legislation  ot 
tills  kind,  for  giving  proper  consideration 
to  the  problems  of  small  business.  Un- 
forttmately.  however,  I  feel  I  do  have  to 
fiisagrec  with  the  Senator  in  his  ap- 
paient  conclusion  that  there  is  some  wav 
In  which  you  can  do  this  and  still  enact 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Many  of  my  constituents  have  di.s- 
cussed  being  under  cotistant  Are  and  bar- 
race  from  various  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  unfortunate  pan 
is  the  tremendous  burden  of  administia- 
tlve  costs  in  just  handling  the  inquiries 
and  the  contacts  by  Government  agen- 
cies. Even  though  there  may  be  no  viola- 
tion of  any  kind  Involved,  and  tli;  con- 
duct of  the  company  may  be  very  fine 
conduct,  merely  the  redtape  and  the 
additional  contacts  which  they  have  in- 
evitably impose  an  inordinate  and  dis- 
criminatory burden  upon  small  buslnes:-. 
That  Is  the  reason,  of  course,  why 
there  have  been  some  proposals  to  ex^ 
empt  small  btisuiess.  I  am  sure  there 
may  be  amendments  offered  latfr  alo:ip 
the;-e  Unes.  I  do  not  in  any  way  disagree 
with  the  objectives  or  the  language  of 
the  co.mmittee  amendment,  so  I  will  not 
oppose  it  at  this  time.  I  do  register  e  dis- 
sent as  to  the  fact  that  we  can  hnnrtk- 
the  problems  involved  in  this  way. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  point  of  view  of  the  di<- 
tuiEuished  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  with  this  amendment  and  t!:e 
amendment  that  we  adopted  by  Senator 
DOKENici,  we  have  gone  a  lone  way  to 
i-emove  many  of  the  appi'chensIo:;s  r,iia' 
feai-s  of  small  business. 

The  Domenici  amendment,  as  I  i:ndn  - 
stand,  affects  .some  94  percent  of  the 
business  in  this  countiy. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
tLmmlttec  amendment  No.  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  Ihe  ronimittcf 
amcnehnent  No.  5. 

Committee  amendmei't  No.  5  v  a! 
ajiecd  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  cleiW 
will  leixirl  tl-,e  next  committee  rjjcnt'- 
meiit. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follKi'ss: 
On   page   88.  line  fl.   after   -\tfllr.  Insert 
"Any    5ut>scquent    legisL^ition    to    nuili,>ri::e 
appropriations  under  this  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  July  I.  1077.  shall  be  re- 
ferred In  the  Senate  to  the  Cotrtnntee  on 
Government  Operations  and   to  the  Benat.. 
Committee  on  Conmierce.":  after  line  jj.  in- 
sert a  new  section,  as  follotti?: 
FV.M,uATtoN  IS"  Ti!£   soMPTRol;tK  i-:::r.^.^l 
Src.  21.   ia>    ihe  ComptroUer  General  «,f 
the  United  States  shaU  audit,  review,  and 
evaluate,  tlie  implementation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  by  the  Consumer  Prorec 
tloii  Agency. 

(b)  Not  less  than  30  months  nor  more 
than  ao  montiis  after  the  effecllve  date  i,f 
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•\i5  Act.  the  Comptroller  Geiicrnl  s!inU  pre- 
p.trc  and  jiibmli  to  riie  c.  n^te-'^  n  report  on 
litt  audit  conduciert  piitsnaiit  lo  pubsectfon 
(nt.  which  shall  cont.ihi.  but  not  be  Um- 
i(«i  to.  the  foUowlne: 

ill  n;i  evaluation  of  the  e(IeptiTeiic«s  of 
"•  i;-umer  reprvsentuttou  actH'ttle*; 

rJt  an  evaluation  nf  tl'.e  cfTocr  of  Buch 
r.enty  activities  nn  the  emdeiicy.  efTecClve- 
iie-f.  tmd  proce^uml  faimfss  of  atfected 
TfdeiBl  npeuclea  in  carrying  out  their  as- 
^' ;,nert  I'uiittio.is  and  cltitic=: 

'■1i  recommendntlons  concerr.lng  any  leg- 
ili^run  he  deems  neccs^wry,  and  the  rea- 
*<otis;  therefor,  for  improvint-  the  ImplPmen- 
rnuon  ut  the  objeeijves  of  this  Act  as  set 
r.'!"h  in  ?ecilQn  3. 

ci  Copies  of  the  reporr  filial]  be  furuL.hed 
fo  iiie  Adm.nltilpator  of  the  Consumer  Pro- 
•■eL~roi:  Anencv.  the  clioirn.cn  of  the  Seiute 
C'lnimittees  on  Coa.inerce  ar.ii  on  Oovern- 
nient  Operntlons.  and  the  chj'irmGn  of  the 
Committee  on  Governn^ent  Operations  of 
ti.e  Hoii-^e  of  Representnttves 

(dt  Rc-'rtctions  and  prohibnior^  under 
ihi»  Act  appUrable  to  ihe  iu.e  or  public  dla- 
-semtuatton  of  inforRifltinn  by  the  A[!encT 
lihall  apply  with  equal  fone'and  effect  to 
I  lie  General  Account  iuR  Offlre  In  carrx'tiii; 
out  Its  litnctioui*  under  'his  section. 

And.  on  page  89.  at  the  bec:inuing  of  itne 
2i,  rhuHge  the  section  ninn'^er  from  "21"  la 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
amenrimeut  provides  ihat  any  legL*:lation 
rer.tfuing  the  asencys  iiuUiorization  in 
I97V  sliall  be  refeiied  ill  ihe  Senp.te  to 
Uie  Government  Operptior-.  Committee 
and  to  Commerce  Committee. 

Tliia  amendment  niil  av^me  that  (hc-j-o 
two  committees  wUI  rciex^  tiie  agency's 
operations  after  the  fir.  t  3  >cors.  These 
committees  mast  be  saii.sfied  the  CPA  is 
operating  tuccessfully  bfiore  Congrefts 
authorize^  any  further  .^inount  for  its 
operation. 

The  amendment  is  an  imjjottant  .-afe- 
suard.  I  recommer.d  iti  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/ithout 

obrection.  the  am*.ndment  is  agreed  to. 

All  of  the  committee  amendments  have 

now  been  agreed  to.  T!v  bill  i.s  open  for 

furfher  amendment 

Ml*.  TAFT.  Mr.  Pre.'siderit.  I  would  like 
lo  continue  my  remark.^  nt  this  time  on 
the  question  that  I  asked  earlier  today: 
Who  represents  eveiyman?  In  doin^r  so. 
I  would  like  to  continue  to  read  from  n 
lei.ter  I  received  from  a  remesentative  of 
a  ver>'  large  retail  bu.>int?ss.  constantly 
dealing  with  con.'iumeis.  which  I  think 
makes  hi:;  obi,er\aiioni,  iwa  j,i,  foin- 
menti  vaiuabie. 

I  continue  to  read  fiom  a  portion  of 
tliLs  letter,  as  follows: 

The  nee:l  perceivt-d  b'  cui  anniers,  as  we 
understAitd  it.  is  lor  an  estahli'^hed  agenc\* 
oi  goverument  which: 

ui  has  no  otlier  in:ero«(  b,u  the  coii- 
:"mer  interest. 

bi  wax  Keep  infurmed  oboiti  all  activities 
of  guvernment  aiTecil-st  the  coi';inmer  ia- 
icreJi: 

CI  will  insure  that  the  consumer  vlew- 
p*-int  aud  ihe  facts  supporting  it  ore  pre- 
*«-'<iied  CO.  Uideed  advocated  before,  all  oilier 
.>t-ncies  In  coimeciion  niih  such  activities, 
f'  Is  such  a  CapMimer  Pr-jtection  Agency 
""("ch  we  favor  ond  Indeed  urge  upon  you. 
Tlie  preseni  pr&p&;oi8  seem  to  he  directed 
">  uii  alleged  additional  need  which  we  be- 
Here  d<»e*  not  exist  or  which,  if  It  docs  exist 
nniAt  be  dealt  with  by  the  CongreM  in  a 
more  direct  nnd  efficient  fashion  than  thla 
U-^isilailon  provitles.  This  alleged  need  is  to 
iM'-ur*  thai   iheie  o'Lifi-  r.i-eiictes  of  govern- 
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:i.'^iit.  havjrg  had  tl:e  c-onaumer  vit-u-polu; 
F  ■irTtately  pres«iit«l  to  them  bv  the  CPA. 
will  ml  responsibly— and  It  thej'  do  not.  to 
prx.vide  a  meaiu  to  challenge  their  decisions. 
This  "iie'd  ■  u  often  expressed  through  nc- 
cilsatloiis  that  the  adminlstrarlve  asencleii 
are  -captives  of  the  Industries  ther  regulate" 
and  cannot  be  trusted  to  carry  out  their 
inundate  M  ac!  in  tiie  public  interest. 

As  troubled  as  we  are  nbnm  the  level  of 
public  dlilrust  of  all  establl&lied  institutions, 
whether  in  business,  government  or  else- 
where, v.-o  must  believe  (hut  the  o\er- 
w-helii.lii^  7nnJort*\-  of  oini.lt.l3  iind  ..lalTji  of 
government  n^encles  (ry  lo  do  their  Jobs  in 
u  responsible  fashion  lo  the  best  of  their 
ablllllcs  In  iho  public  interest,  lu.*!  as  most 
Sera'TTs  a:^d  Cinigreismcn  do.  It  ihev  some- 
•.l.r.ei  foil  10  do  .so.  It  is  as  lltelv  r.a  not  be- 
cause the'  doiit  h.!ve  all  the  t.«t8.  The 
Con.uiucr  Pri.iection  Ase-ic>-  we  ravor  would 
pr.tldi;  tliojo  racis. 

SiU'U  an  at'ency  in  ihe  form  propospd  la 
.S  707  and  HH-1.1163  on  the  other  hand 
mndi  :,!,  u  IS  heralded  as  "uon-reeulatorv " 
a:..|  i.ierrr..re  Impliedly  tmobjecllonabje. 
WO' 'Id  becoino  ft  superior  anions  equals 
Each  agency  before  which  It  appears  would 
know  that  huweier  responsibly,  and  with 
what  eipcrtLe,  It  suufhi  to  determine  the 
public  iniercsl.  the  CPA  would  have  a  risht 
of  appeal  unique  lu  admlulslratlve  law.  As 
a  watcher  of  the  -.vntchers.  It  mouM  breed 
more  dl-.trn.1t.  hcitancv  ai.d  fear 
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Then,  as  I  rt-ad  ?arliei-.  and  T  thin!:  it 
i-  v-urth  leading  in  this  context: 

U  one  aiisumes  that  admlfiKtrnthe  asen- 
clcs  v.lll  act  irrespouaiblv.  is  there  i;ot  the 
>-ain<f  rl..|t  il.«t  the  Admlnlstravur  of  the  Con- 
suuci-  frotectlon  Aacucy  will  act  lirtopon- 
sitilj  e-/en  tl.ouRh  the  statute  exhorts  htm 
n"t  to  do  nof  The  remetly  n.r  trrespon- 
slbllhy  Ls  to  bring  change  to  'lie  irrej-pon- 
slble  apencv.  not  to  create  r.iiotlier  agency 
with  ovenlujig  watchdog  ttnthcrltv.  Correc- 
tion tjr  Irresponsibility  at  Ihe  -soune  will  m- 
vile  trii'.t.  actton-rriented  programs,  and 
1-ert.ilnrv. 

T  .e  .speridci  of  the  con'-erns  with  the 
loiti-'arlon  before  yon  have  b.?ea  argued  at 
iL'ir^in  many  times  iu  many  places  and  I 
have  .;ot  repeated  them  here,  aliliongh  I  do 
urge  your  thoughtfiu  attention  to  Senator 
Eivlns  Minority  views  in  the  Commerce 
Committee  repoti. 

My  point  is  sunply  that  as  a  respon-ible 
bi;..ine.sa  v;e  favor  an  appropriate  Coi-Jiumer 
Protection  Agency  which  meets  perceived 
consumer  needs,  but  as  thoughtful  and  con- 
cerntd  cnrpotnte  Cltl.-en5  we  believe  It  would 
be  f  mistake  lo  burden  that  function  wlih 
puwcis  which  not  only  do  not  help  to  meet 
tlic-ie  need.-!  but  also  burden  the  processes  of 
1-.'/  erninen:   with  dlsiruat  and  nncertali.tv. 


Mr.  Pie-sldent,  I  think  this  U  an  out- 
sii-ndln-j  and  a  very  succlni  t  ob.servatloii 
as  to  Ihe  choice  Conpieis  hu.-  in  luciiig 
up  to  this  pi-obleiii. 

Tliey  would  elve  the  new  aeency  un- 
lltnited  power  to  second-guess  and  over- 
ride d:>cisfons  of  Cabinet  officers  and 
other  Government  agencies.  Ont-e  the 
CoiisuniL-r  Protection  Agency  entered  a 
case,  it  would  oppose  official  actions  and 
appeal  to  the  courts  from  decision.?  of 
tlie  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Agriculture  Department,  the  Interior 
Department— and  on  down  the  line—  ad 
iitflnitum. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
could  foree  one  thouisand  and  one  Fed- 
eral offices  to  subpoena  boolcs,  papers  and 
witnesses;  force  them  to  give  up  their 


ov  II  i-icoids  and  data;  ask  that  they 
conduct  product  performance  tests;  re- 
quire them  to  report  on  the  conduct  of 
their  affairs;  compel  cooperation  on  pub- 
licizing any  informalion  deemed  "use- 
ful to  consumei-s." 

These  bills  would,  I  believe.  hin-Jer,  not 
help,  elfective  rcpi-esenlation  of  con- 
sumer iiitei-e=;ts  within  ilie  Federal  Gov- 
erntiiciit.  It  is  wi.-ely  said  that  fusticc  de- 
layed Ls  justice  denied,  and  the  delay  fac- 
'or  alone  that  i.s  certain  to  result  from 
the  CP-iV  ii:enis  sure  to  create  in1u.tilice, 
paralyses.  dtlcnslvcneM,  and  maladmui- 
ih!r-Rtiou  in  a  host  of  admlnistralm; 
astencics  atitl  denartmenis. 

iMrcadv  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
r ion  Ihs  Pre.-^idents  Con.'.umer  Advisor— 
Mis.  Vii-ginia  Knatier— the  Food  end 
Diuff  Administiation.  the  Coivsumev 
Pioil  t..'t  Safely  Commis.'-ion.  and  a  host 
ut  oUier  agencies  Ihioughout  the  execu- 
ri\e  branch  are  charged  with  consumer 
concerns  of  all  kinds. 

Mr  ICENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sfiiaior  yield  for  a  very  brief  mianimous 
consent  requests,  without  losing  his  rlalit 
to  the  noor? 
Mr.  T.-VFT  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Ml-.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  Ihe 
coiuluoion  of  todays  business,  I  wanted 
to  call  up  my  amendment  No.  1573  and 
ask  that  it  be  the  iwnding  busine.ss  on 
Mondav  next. 

I  have  talked  with  the  floor  manager 
of  the  bill  and  understand  that  he  has 
cDinnuinicaled  with  Uie  minority  mem- 
ber, so  that  this  wou'd  be  the  pending 
amendment. 

With  the  unde!-»tandiii6  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  and  tvitli  the  Indulgence 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  I  a.^k  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  the  amendment  be 
cslled  up  and  be  made  the  pending 
bi'sincss. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Babtleiti.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  amend- 
ment. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  will 
withhold  that  request,  I  had  asked  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  yield,  and  he  is 
making  a  statement.  So  I  will  withhold 
the  request,  in  order  not  tti  interfere  with 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 
I  plan  to  come  back, 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  can  .settle  it.  It  was  the  hope  of  the 
majority  whip  that  before  the  day  was 
over,  an  amendment  could  be  called  up 
tliat  would  be  the  pending  order  oi  busi- 
ness on  Monday.  There  would  be  no  votes 
or  discits;;ion  on  the  amendment  today, 
but  it  would  be  deferred  until  Monday, 
at  which  time  it  would  be  called  up  in 
due  course  and  full  debate  would  take 
place  on  it.  There  would  be  1:0  aci.ion 
on  it  today, 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  only  liouble,  I  might 
say,  is  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
an  amendment  he  has  been  trying  to  get 
ill  for  some  days  now.  Also,  I  am  anxious 
to  see  tlie  committee  amendments 
adopted. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  All  the  committee 
amendments  have  been  adopted. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
ha,s  an  amendment,  and  I  would  like  t'l 
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.see  some  amendments  come  in  that 
might  stand  a  little  better  chance  of 
being  adopted  than  this  amenilment. 
This  might  bring  things  to  a  halt,  if  it 
protides  what  I  miderstand  it  does  pro- 
vide. 

I  would  like  to  interpose  an  objection 
nt  thi.s  time,  but  possibly  later  in  the 
afternoon  something  could  be  done.  Per- 
li.ips  we  could  talk  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  who  has  an  amendment.  He  has 
been  asking  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
when  he  might  get  it  in.  I  was  under  the 
Impression  that  we  wei-e  going  to  be  able 
to  get  it  in  after  the  committee  amend- 
ments were  disposed  of, 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  .say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  that  I 
did  not  know  thei-e  was  any  such  ar- 
rangement. The  committee  amendments 
have  been  adopted,  and  I  did  not  know 
about  any  other  amenilinent  that  any- 
one wanted  to  put  in.  I  am  sorry  I  did 
not  know  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
had  an  amendment  that  he  wanted  to 
put  in.  I  knew  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  had  an  amendment,  and 
I  was  anxious  to  accommodate  the  lead- 
ership, so  that  we  would  have  ongoing 
business  on  Monday. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Then,  too.  we  might  have 
some  amendments  that  could  be  disposed 
of  this  afternoon,  I  would  like  us  to  do 
what  we  could  to  perfect  the  bill,  if  it 
is  capable  of  being  perfected  or  im- 
proved. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  I  am  wondering,  under 
the  circumstances,  whether  we  could 
have  a  unanimous  consent  agreement 
that  after  the  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, we  could  make  Uie  next  order  of 
business  tlie  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  so  long  as  the  request  has 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachti.setts  before  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  made  a  request.  I  have  no  objection 
to  having  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
Senator  from  Ohio's  amendment  follow 
the  disposition  of  the  Kcmicdy  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  As  I  say.  ever  since  the 
bill  has  been  before  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  <Mr.  Metzenbaum)  has 
been  seeking  to  get  the  aemndment  in. 
I  told  them  that  I  thought  it  could  come 
in  after  the  other  amendments. 

I  wonder  whether  we  could  let  the 
Senator  from  Ohio's  amendment  come 
fii-st  and  this  timendment  come  second. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  have  no  other  interest  than  hav- 
ing an  early  comideration  of  my  par- 
ticular amendment  and  trying  to  work 
out  a  satisfactory  timing  with  tile  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  and  with  the  leader- 
ship. So  I  wUl  be  glad  to  withhold  the 
request  until  later  on  in  tlie  afternoon, 
and  I  will  make  .such  a  request  at  an 
appropriate  time,  unless  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has,  with  the  understanding 
ol  the  manager  of  the  bill,  called  up  his 
amendment.  In  an  attempt  to  comply 
with  the  leadei-ship  and  the  floor  man- 
ager I  wish  to  offer  this  amendment. 

I  think  If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  Is 
interested,  he  has  every  opportunity  to 
offer  his  amendment  and  call  it  up. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  the 


floor — I  did  not  realize  the  reference  w  as 
to  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  is 
not  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Naturally,  I  have  no 
objection  to  which  order  it  takes.  To  me. 
we  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  these 
amendments  as  they  come  up. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  on 
the  floor  asking  for  consideration.  I  have 
no  objection  whatsoever  to  asking  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senator  Metzenbjhtm's 
amendment  follow  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  as  long  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  is  on  the  flt)or, 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  not. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
other  contUigencies  here.  One  is  that  I 
have  an  amendment  to  bring  up  and  dis- 
cuss, at  least  discuss  today,  whether  it  Is 
called  up  as  part  of  the  business  or  not. 
I  had  not  as  yet  committed  myself  but 
for  the  fact  that  I  see  no  reason  why  I 
could  not  do  so.  If  I  wi,sh  to  do  so. 

I  would  ask  the  Chah-  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  whether  if  I  offer  an  amendment, 
having  the  floor,  by  offering  the  amend- 
ment and  calling  it  up  whether  It  does 
not  become  the  order  of  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct,  it  would  become  the  order  of 
business. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  indulge  me  for 
one  more  moment,  I  would  like  to  make 
it  very  clear  for  the  Record  that  there 
are  other  amendments  to  this  bill  and 
that  some  of  these  amendments  are  ready 
to  be  considered.  I  will  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bi-ing  up  my  amendment  at  an 
early  date,  and  will  cooperate  with  Ihe 
floor  manager  In  seeking  an  appropriate 
time. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Se.iator  from  Ohio 
for  yielding  the  time  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  Indicate 
to  him  that  I  will  be  ready  to  offer  this 
amendment  at  the  earliest  possible  avail- 
able time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  make  a  com- 
ment, in  fairness  to  om-  coUeugue,  that 
if  there  is  the  intentioi  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  to  bring  up  his  amendment 
today  lor  completion  and  a  vote.  '  would 
hope  the  respective  cloakrooms  would 
get  word  to  the  respective  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  what  may  take  place,  be- 
cause there  had  been  an  imp -etsion  that 
there  probably  would  be  no  more  votes 
today,  under  the  circumstances,  and  hot 
lin-?s  should  get  busy  at  once. 

There  is  no  desire  on  my  part  to  cut 
off  discussion  today  on  any  amendment. 
I  am  willing  to  stay  here  on  the  floor  as 
long  as  nccessai-y  without  any  time 
limitation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presideni,  1  with- 
iiold  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  unavoidably 
a  new  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
with  the  ab.solute  right  to  intervention 
will  complicate  and  confuse  these  efforts' 
to  respond  to  genuine  consumer  need 
and  lead  to  a  constant  in-house  compe- 
tition as  to  which  agency  can  be  the 
mast  militant  and  the  most  visible  con- 
sumer champion. 
Tlie  new  Agency  could  b»  counted  on 


to  become  a  constant  criUc  not  only 
of  business  but  also  of  competing  ae- 
tivilies  within  government,  greatly  hin- 
dering genuine  efforts  to  solve  problems 
which  affect  consumers. 

As  presently  conceived  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  would  be  a  power 
unto  itself,  largely  miconlroll.iole  by 
anyone. 

When  the  Consimier  Protection  .Agency 
official  decides  that  a  certain  course  or 
position  is  "in  the  best  interests  ol  con- 
sumers," who  can  call  that  decision  into 
question?  He  would  have  the  power  to 
operate  IndependenUy  of  tlie  wishes  of 
both  the  executive  branch  and  of  Con- 
gress Itself. 

WHO   SPE--VKS  FO«   CVEaV    S'aN 

Tliis  has  been  an  alarming  accoiiuli.ig. 
to  be  sure,  but  the  true  malignancy  does 
not  appear  imtil  one  considers  the  fal- 
lacious and  unw^orkable  concept  of  a 
single  consumer  voice  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 1  subtnit  thai  the  presently 
proposed  concept  of  a  Consiuner  Protec- 
tion Agency  contr.ins  more  good  will  than 
commonsense. 

It  is  beyond  my  comprehension  how 
the  proposed  agency  with  50  to  100  law- 
yei-s  can  divine  the  will  of  miUions  of 
consumers.  Average  consumei^  readily 
express  their  desii-es  and  needs  each  doy 

in  the  marketplace — voting  as  it  were 

with  dollars  and  cents.  Ti-ying  to  plumb 
the  consumer's  wishes— hopefully  to  an- 
ticiiiate  them— companies  annually  con- 
duct millions  of  uiteniews,  analyze  tens 
of  thousands  of  pei-sonal  lettei-s,  and 
carefully  test  market  new  and  Improved 
products  over  extended  periods  of  time. 
And  now  we  are  saying  that  one  agcn.".-. 
that,  in  reality,  will  only  be  responsive  lo 
vocal  minorities,  can  indeed  represent 
our    mytliical    "evei-j  man  "—know     his 

cplie.meral  wants,  needs,  and  desi.e.s 

in  their  ir.flnite  variety.  Perhaps  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agenry  will  ind-Bed 
be  staffed  with .sootiisayers. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  consumer  intei- 
est  is  as  brttad.  as  varied,  as  complex  as 
tlie  entire  U.S.  economy  or  tlie  em  ire 
U.S.  population.  The  great  bulk  of  pro- 
ducers of  consumer  goods  exists  to  sene 
an  infinite  vai-iety  of  consumer  Interests 
In  an  infinite  variety  of  clrcitmsianres. 
What  is  in  the  interests  of  one  cousunipr 
iu  one  set  of  circmnstances  may  well  be 
contrary  to  the  Interests  of  another  con- 
sumer in  another  set  of  circumstances. 
Each  consumer  has  his  o«ti  needs,  his 
own  desires,  his  own  standards  of  sntl->- 
faction. 

We.  in  Congress,  have  recognized  liiis 
fret  by  delegating  lo  specific  Federal 
agencies  the  responsibility  for  represent- 
ing certain  consumer  interests  m  cei  tpin 
circumstances.  Tlie  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration is  assigned  to  look  niter  the 
consumers  interest  In  the  .salety  of  food 
and  drugs.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion is  charged  to  protect  the  consumer 
from  unfair  trade  practices.  The  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  protects 
the  consumer  in  the  mvcstment  of  iiis 
funds,  and  .so  forth.  These  ore  areas  of 
great  complexity  and  expertise  in  wlUch 
it  seems  unlikely  that  the  CPA  would 
have  the  skill  or  backgiound  to  a.s.sess  the 
public  interest. 
To  superimpose  over  all  of  Uiis  a  eiiigle 
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agency  with  the  authority  to  sueak  lor 
r'll  consumers  in  all  of  their  interests  and 
m  all  circumstances  is— I  repeat— a  fal- 
lacious and  unworkable  concept.  The  en- 
' ire  idea  of  Fpeaking  for  the  •consumer 
ir.terest"  breaks  don-n  when  put  Into 
ractice  as  a  sincle  Government  func- 

liO!l. 

Which  coniumcr-.  (vill  t!ic  omniscient 
i--;ency  represent?  It  likely  will  favor 
lower  prices,  but  oppose  labor  views  in 
wages,  tarlns.  and  other  matters:  favor 
low  utility  rates,  but  deny  expanded 
electric  service  to  other  'Jonjumers;  de- 
mand low  farm  prices,  but  reduce  in- 
come of  farmers  who.  indeed,  are  con- 
sumers thera5el^■C'!.  A  p.irticulor  "con- 
.'umer  interest"  is  not  necessarily  .svn- 
ouj-mous  with  the  •public  interest'— it 
Is  only  one  part  of  the  public  interest  and 
hence  may  conflict  with  it.  and  hence 
might  be  made  with  the  public  interest 
Tliis  leads  us  back  to  my  main  point 
that  the  Consiuner  Protection  Agencv 
would  inevitably  lead  to  minority  rule  in 
matters  affecting  consumers.  The  well- 
intentioned  but  overly  ambitious  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  would  com- 
pound the  vci-j-  problem  it  is  attempting 
10  eliminate — inadequate,  unrealistic  ad- 
vocacy for  all  constimers. 

-As  a  political  force  in  Washington  to- 
day, the  so-cslled  consumer  movement  i.s 
.1  broad  spectrum  of  vocal  minority  views 
OM  a  great  variety  of  issues.  Each  con- 
sumer group  has  its  own  platform  which 
it  represents  as  the  overriding  consumer 
interest  and  which  it  advocates  In  pref- 
erence to  all  ether  consumer  interest.":. 
Each  consumer  gioup  has  its  •issue." 
For  example: 

Where  automobiles  are  concerned,  the 
alleged  consumer  interest  is  in  safetv— 
not  cost,  or  reliable  operation,  or  com- 
fort, or  style,  and  so  forth, 

Where  foods  are  concerned,  the  al- 
leged consiuncr  intere5t  is  in  nutrition 

not  cost,  or  taste,  or  variety  of  food-, 
and  so  forth. 

Where  packaging  i.-,  concerned,  the  ol- 
Icced  consumer  interest  is  in  standard- 
ization of  packages — not  convenience  in 
use.  or  proper  protection  of  the  product, 
or  cost,  or  eye  appeal,  and  so  forth. 

Where  grocery  shopping  is  concerned, 
the  alleged  consumer  hilerest  Ls  in  unit 
pricing  so  that  one  can  buy  on  the  basis 
of  cost  per  ounce — not  product  quality, 
or  performance,  or  variety  of  choice 
and  so  forth. 

The  great  majmity  of  American  con- 
sumers do  not  espoasp  any  one  of  these 
particular  issues.  Yet  inevitably  Issues 
'uch  a.s  these  would  be  the  •stock  in 
irade^  of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  The  most  oggresrivc  minority 
consumer  groups  would  have  a  vehicle, 
in  the  form  of  the  Coasumcr  Protection 
Agency,  to  enforce  their  views  before  the 
various  branches  of  tl-.e  Fcdei-al  Ooveni- 
ment  and  to  Impose  those  views  on  the 
"ublic  at  large. 

In  this  way.  the  majority  interests  of 
ilii>  grePt  maes  of  American  consumers. 
n  ho  did  not  .seek  representation  in  these 
octivlsf  political  groups,  would  be  over- 
ridden by  the  minority  view  which  is 
represented  actively  via  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency.  We  will  have  minor- 
iiy  rule  Instead  of  majority  rule. 
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.\ni:Qu.MC  ^i^:eH^,NtSiIS  alrc.^dv  lxist 
This  country  does  not  need — nor 
should  It  tolerate— an  agency  that  Is 
legally  empowered  to  force  its  subjective 
view  of  consumer  Interest  on  the  many 
agencies  which  are  already  charged  to 
protect  consumers.  The  notion  is  Inimi- 
cal to  due  process,  to  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances  and  our  traditional 
aversion  to  any  one.  single,  almighty 
power. 

There  are  tliase  who  propo.se  that  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  would  .seek 
tlie  prevention  of  unfair  or  deceptive 
trade  practices.  Now  that  mandate 
somids  familiar.  Perhaps  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  .should 
comment  on  the  need  to  have  an  agency 
with  a  parallel  function  to  his  agencyi 
The  proposition  .sounds  terribly  wasteful. 
Consider  also  that  36  Federal  agencies 
have  already  said  that  more  than  1.300 
specific  types  of  proceedings  and  activi- 
ties in  their  aieas  would  be  subject  to 
the  proposed  Consumer  Protection  Asen- 
cy^s  Intervention,  participation  or  ap- 
peal.- In  addition,  .some  agencies  have 
acknowledged  that  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  could  potenttallv  intrude 
into  evei-j-thuig  they  did. 

Recognizing  that  the  taxpayers  already 
have  a  heavy  burden  in  supporting  these 
legiom  of  a'^ency  per.Honnel— ;,  new 
largely  duplicative,  super  agencv.  with  a 
starting  price  tag  of  S25.000.000  seems  a 
very  poor  bargain  indeed— perniciously 
more  mythical  tiian  our  'evervman  "  Not 
included  m  the  price  tag.  but  certain 
to  be  charged  to  the  taxpayers  will  be 
the  additional  attorneys  and  stall  of  the 
agencies  to  reply  to  the  charges  of  the 

Before  we  s;)fnd  all  that  money  legis- 
lating Nirvana  for  the  buffeted  con- 
sumer, we  should  recognize  that  the  con- 
cept of  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
conflicts  uimeces,varilv  with  our  free  mar- 
ket system. 

This  system,  wliile  far  from  perfect— 
and  sometimes  m  need  of  a  steadying 
hand  from  Government- is  nonetheless 
the  most  effective  system  man  has  de- 
vised ni  response  to  true  consumer  inter- 
est. 

If  we  agree— and  I  think  we  must— 
thit  there  is  no  ••eveiyman,"  then  the 
concept  of  a  Con.sumcr  Protection 
Agency  contair.s  the  seeds  of  its  own  dc- 
strucUon.  The  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  seeks  to  represent  a  monolithic 
consumer  interest  which  simply  does  not 
ext'it.  I  envision— as  I  mentioned  ear- 
her — situations  occurring  where  the 
Ccn.sumer  Protection  Asency  may  liave 
to  represent  one  consumer's  interest  at 
the  expense  of  another. 

Which  consumer  is  to  get  the  Con- 
:.umcr  Protection  Agency's  nod?  How- 
many  other  con.sumers  would  actually  be 
represented  by  the  strident  plantiff  who 
has  been  so  fortunate  to  have  been 
granted  on  audience  by  the  Con.=.umer 
Pi'oteclion  Agency's  omnipoicnt  tri- 
bunal? 

Take,  for  example,  the  i  sues  of  .-^ai-dv 
quality,  and  durabUly  of  a  rfvcn  i.rod- 
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net.  As  the  degree  of  safety — or  qual- 
ity— or  durability  of  a  product  Increases 
so  usually  does  Its  price.  There  is  an  ob- 
vious trade-off  In  each  case.  One  con- 
sumer may  wish  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
increased  quaUty.  another  may  wish  to 
accept  lesser  quality  in  return  for  a 
lower  price. 

Within  our  free  market  system  differ- 
cnt  consumers  will  reach  different  con- 
clusions as  to  what  constitutes  an  ac- 
ceptable trade-oir  and  make  their  pur- 
chases accordingly.  Thus,  the  free  mar- 
ket sy.stem  neatly  eliminates  a  pos,slb!c 
dilemma.  In  similar  circumstances,  a 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  would 
probably  choke  on  its  own  profundity. 
Granted,  the  public  interest  may  re- 
quire that  a  certain  minunum  safety 
st-.indard  be  met.  But  thLs  is  the  function 
of  a  regulato  -y  agency  such  as  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  which 
is  specifically  charted  with  balancing 
ail  tlie  competing  interests  involved.  On 
the  oilier  hand,  a  Consumer  Protection 
A';ency  would  not  have  to  trifle  with 
such  balancing. 

ConceivabLv.  In  a  proceeding  before 
the  Product  Safety  Commission,  the 
Cinsumer  Protection  Agency  could  press 
for  tlie  highest  standard  of  safety 
achievable  regardless  of  cost.  It  could  do 
this  with  complete  disregard  of  previous- 
ly acceptable  standards,  frustrate  the 
Iree  market  system  and  cut  off  economic 
choices  for  many  more  consumers  than 
tliose  few  it  represents  in  any  one  pro- 
ceeding. The  big  loser— as  too  often  1-, 
true — would  be  the  poor. 

I  contend  that  there  arc  already  ample 
Federal  agencies  to  protect  the  con- 
sumers' interest.  Congress'  job  i.s  not  to 
proliferate  these  agencies,  but  to  see 
that  they  discharge  their  duties  in  the 
inccicst  of  consumers. 

In  addition,  voluntary  consumer  pro- 
tection efforts  within  the  private  sector 
have  accelerated  and  give  promise  of  be- 
ing more  quickly  responsive  to  legiti- 
mate consumer  concerns  and  complaints 
than  could  a  Federal  superngency  par- 
licipating  in  administrative  procecdln"s 
I  cite  the  work  of  tlie  National  Business 
Council  for  Consumer  Affairs  and  the 
Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus. 

The  National  Business  Council  for 
Consumer  Affairs  has  produced  a  .series 
of  guidehnes  which  amomit  to  codes  ol 
conduct  in  .such  areas  as  promotion  and 
adverlLsing,  advertising  substantiation 
and  packaging  and  liibeling.  Congrcs- 
-sional  endorsement  and  specific  request" 
to  trade  associations  and  coi-pnratc  of- 
ficials to  implement  these  codes  miaht 
produce  a  higher  level  of  concern  for 
consumer  interests  among  producei-s  of 
goods  and  services  and  a  greater  degree 
of  consumer  satisfaction  than  nould  the 
presumptions  voice  of  a  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Aiiency  bureaucrat  claimins  to 
represent  all  mankind. 

We  should  use  and  enrouia'fc  fue  self- 
disciplinary  efforts  of  the  private  sector. 
Another  example:  Tlie  Council  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus  already  has  es- 
tablislicd  consumer  arbitration  facilities 
In  two-thirds  of  its  more  than  130 
branches,  and  many  of  us  In  Congress 
already  are  referring  complaints  from 
consumer  constituents  to  the  council  for 
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investigation  and  resolution,  I  see  this 
kind  of  activity  as  far  more  constructive 
than  establishing  another  la.ver  of  bu- 
leaucratic  supervision.  Certainly  the  in- 
dividual consumer  seeking  protection 
against  deceptive  practices  and  prompt 
resolution  of  his  complaints  can  best  be 
rerved  by  the  voluntary  steps  of  the  pri- 
i.ile  sector  which  exists  and  thrives  in 
rtircct  t-elation  to  its  abilit:-  lo  ser\-c  con- 
-suiners. 

THE    SOLOTION 

Tlie  cure  tlien  does  not  lie  in  the 
.'lei'tion  of  a  superar.enry.  or  tiic  ap- 
pointment of  an  arbiter  of  elegance  after 
the  fashion  of  Ancient  Rome,  or  abdica- 
tion to  an  Onvcllian  global  planner.  The 
cure  lies  in  refoim  of  tiiosj  e-sisting  agen- 
cies which  are  not  living  up  to  their 
charge  from  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  to  be  responsive  to  consumers. 
Tiic  cure  importantly  lies  in  encourag- 
ins  the  free  market  system  to  function 
as  it  alone  can  Ui  the  consumer  interest. 

Working  with  existing  agencies  and 
the  private  sector  are  tangible,  workable, 
results-oriented  goals.  I  think  our  at- 
tention has  been  diverted  too  long  from 
these  achievable  goals  by  wistful  rhapso- 
dizing over  the  creation  of  a  burden- 
some, restrictive,  costly,  and  ill  fated 
supersolution,  supcrplncebo,  superagency. 

As  praiseworthy  as  the  goal  may  be.  I 
submit  that  our-  efforts  would  be  better 
spent  in  cranking  up  existing  mecha- 
nisms on  behalf  of  consumers  than  try- 
ing to  legislate  a  faiiT  godmqther  or 
guardian  angel  for  them. 

If.  however,  we  are  to  have  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency,  I  would  urge 
that  it  truly  reflect  the  voice  of  each  per- 
son and  that  it  be  responsive  to  those 
of  oiu-  citizens  who  are  not  necessarily 
organized  into  a  vocal  minority  or  spe- 
cial Interest  group.  That  is  part  of  the 
reason  I  am  this  day  offering  the  "om- 
budsman agency"  amendment  to  the 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  Act.  Let 
«s  face  it,  creating  a  superagency  and 
empowering  it  with  extraordinar>'  rights 
arid  remedies  contributes  to  distru-st  and 
uncertainty  in  our  Government  at  a 
time  when  Americans  feel  their  Govern- 
ment has  become  distant  and  more  im- 
personal. I  fear  there  is  a  great  feeling  ol 
fru.stration  engulfing  our  citizens  that 
they  ai-e  too  remote  from  the  decision- 
making process  which  affects  their  lives. 
Growing  administrative  abuse  on  the 
part  of  a  Federal.  State,  and  local  bu- 
reaucracy substantially  adds  to  this  feel- 
in?  of  frustration. 

The  ombudsman  established  by  my 
amendment  will  become  a  cii  izen's  griev- 
ance officer  and  an  impartial  guardian 
of  the  pcople^s  rights  against  potential 
governmental  abuse  on  the  part  of  the 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy.  The  ma- 
jor provisions  of  my  ameiuhnent  I  shall 
.nimmarize  In  a  moment. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  estab- 
li  h  a  legislatively  appointed  Uidepend- 
ent  grievance  officer  with  wide-ranging 
investigatory  powers.  Since  he  has  no 
power  to  directly  change  an  administra- 
tive decision,  his  effectiveness  depends 
upon  public  confidence  In  his  integrity 
and  upon  his  resulting  power  to  publicize 
idministrative  abuse.  To  that  end,  In  my 


vicv.  the  ombudsman  fulfills  a  very  nec- 
essary role  in  obtaining  a  proper  balance 
In  promoting  and  protecting  the  inter- 
1-  ts  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
cousimiers  of  goods  and  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  Uke  to  sum- 
marize at  this  time  the  Ombudsman 
Agency  amendment,  and  I  send  the 
amendment  lo  the  desk  and  ask  that  It 
be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  thi.s  amend- 
nT»nl  starts  with  an  expression  of  II.S 
(hiclnration  of  purpose. 

The  fii-st  section,  section  3i5i  covers 
tills  aspect  of  the  amendment.  This  sec- 
tion exi;res.ses  the  prmcipal  purpose  of 
tlie  creation  of  the  Ombudsman  Agency 
is  to  oversee  and  insure  that  the  purposes 
of  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  and 
the  Administrator's  rolo  in  conncctiuu 
with  It  remain  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  views  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  engaged  in  endeavors  including 
consumer  interests,  such  as  the  pursuit 
of  civil  riglils,  public  health,  education, 
womcn^s  rights,  and  other  worthy  goals 
iind  objectives. 

Thtn  we  have  a  section  dcalUig  with 
tlerniilions. 

We  then  have  a  seclion  dealing  with 
rei.'resentation  of  consumer  interests  be- 
fo.e  Federal  agencies.  The  amendment, 
this  set-lion,  removes  the  right  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  intei-vene  as  a  party  or 
olhei-wisc  participate  for  the  puniose  of 
representing  the  interests  of  con.sumers 
in  Federal  agency  proceedings.  It  pro- 
vides that  he  may  attempt  Intenention 
as  a  party  or  otherwise  request  partici- 
palion  in  such  proceedings. 

There  is  a  provision  calling  for  judicial 
review.  This  removes  the  Administra- 
tor's standing  to  maintain  judicial  re- 
view of  any  Federal  agency  action  re- 
viewable under  law  and  provides  that 
the  Administrator  may  petition  for 
judicial  review  of  any  Federal  agency 
action  so  leviewakle  under  law. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  to  make  a  unanimous- 
coii-sent  request,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 


INi'PEASED  PARTICIPATION  BV  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOP.MENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2G65. 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS, 
2665)  to  provide  for  increased  participa- 
tion by  the  United  State-3  In  the  Inter- 
national Development  As.soclatlon.  which 
were  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert: 

lilat  llie  Internallouol  Development  Asso- 
ciation Act  (22  t;  S.C.  284  et  seq.  I  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  Wit  end  thereof  tlie  foUowlug 
new  section: 

•-Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Unllod  states  Oov- 
eruor  Is  liereby  authorized  to  agree  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  to  pay  lo  the  Asso- 
ciation lour  annual   Installments  or  $375.- 


000,000  each  as  the  United  States  contribu- 
tion to  the  Fourth  Seplenishment  ol  the 
Resources  of  the  Association. 

'-(1)1  In  order  to  pay  for  the  U'.ited  S'ates 
contribution,  there  Is  hereby  atithoriei^  to 
be  appropriated  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion four  anntial  In-stallments  cr  ?a75.000.- 
OOO  each  for  pn:--me:.t  by  the  Scnctai-y  of  the 
Treii-*tlry.--. 

St'c.  a.  Subsections  3  ib|  and  u)  of  Pun- 
Mi.  Uiw  B3  no  (07  Stat.  3i-'3)  are  repeultd 
.:i»rl  m  lieu  thereof  udd  the  following: 

-ibl  No  role,  rrgt.lation  or  order  in  effect 
r'\-'  the  date  suh^.ectlon5  la)  and  (b)  become 
eJtertive  nij»>'  be  construed  lo  pn>lilblt  any 
person  from  purchasing,  holding,  selling,  or 
<)»nenvisc  dcBlhig  vnn  goU  in  Ihe  VnHed 
ftii  .»:e-  n-  abuiad, 

••|c)  The  proM  loii'  of  ^oljs*:.  lion .  la) 
aiid  (Ol  of  ttiiisenloiisluill  take  rlTeet  Mll>t r 
Oil  usemocr  31.  1B74.  or  at  any  time  prior 
to  su.-h  da'*  u.fii.  the  Pi-esldcnt  finds  nnrt 
r.-'p.-j-u  ti.  coat-i-s-'  that  miematlonal  luone- 
lary  reform  shati  hiive  proceeded  to  the 
pjl!it  tvhei-e  ellu-.Uidlluii  of  legtiL-itioni:  on 
prlvai  ownersiwp  ol  gold  will  not  BdverE'-Iv 
aHect  lije  umied  Sintfs-  lnieri>.>tlonnl  mon*-- 
lar>  position  ••. 

Sf.c.  3.  The  IiiiennlionrJ  Development  A- 
.socl-itlon  Act  t22  U.SC.  2fi4  et  aeq.l  Is 
.<r.iewdi3  by  int-crtntg  at  the  end  iht-ren: 
tho  (oUjwliji^: 

-  Sec.  15.  The  Uiiited  States  Ccveriioi  c- 
.-oithorteed  a'ld  direcied  to  vote  agaln.^l  «n> 
luim  or  other  iiullraiion  of  the  fund*  of 
y'-iii  Assticiatlon  for  the  benefit  of  any  cotin- 
'ry  whlrh  develops  any  nuclear  explosive 
device,  unless  the  country  Is  or  becomes  a 
State  Party  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Pro- 
llferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons  (21  UiiT 
483 1 .":  and  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  rc.id ; 
-An  Act  to  provide  for  Increased  partlcip.t- 
tlon  by  the  United  .States  In  the  Intenin- 
tional  Development  Association  and  to  per- 
mit United  States  citueens  to  purchase,  hold, 
toll,  or  otherwke  de;il  wiiii  gold  m  iho 
Uiiitca  Slate.-  or  abroiid.-' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  coiicur  in  the 
House  amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 


I-ONSUMER    PROTECTION    AGENCV 
FOR  CONSUMER  ADVOCACY 

The  Senate  continued  with  ihe  con- 
.^ideration  of  the  bill  iS.  707)  to  establish 
a  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  in  the 
Executive  Oflice  of  the  President,  to  c;- 
tablish  an  independent  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency,  end  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  grants,  in  order  to  protect  and 
serve  the  interests  of  consi;mers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  bum  of 
the  amendment  arc  found  In  section 
231A1.  It  establishes  an  ombiids!n:iii 
agency  In  the  leaislative  branch  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  ombudsman  is  jointly  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  tire  Speaker  of  the  House  for  a 
period  of  4  years  by  and  with  tlie  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  solely  on 
the  basis  of  his  expertise  In  analyzing 
administrative  and  problems  of  law.  Tlie 
ombudsman  shall  not  be  a  candidate  or 
holder  of  any  elected  oCBce  nor  shall  he 
engage  In  any  other  employment. 

The  ombudsman  selves  for  a  term  et 
4  years  unless  removed  for  cau.se  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  each  House.  The  dep- 
uty ombudsman  assumes  the  fimction  of 
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the  ombudsman  when  the  ombudsman  is 
Incapacitated. 

With  respect  to  the  duties  of  the  om- 
butlsmao,  section  24(A)  provides  that 
the  ombudsman  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
oi-  c'use  to  be  conducted  full  and  com- 
plete invcoti^aLioiis  upon  receipt  of  a 
v.iiitcn  complaint  from  nny  person  for- 
uarded  by  such  person  or  by  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  any  standing,  special  or 
select  committee  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Hou^e  of  Repi'esentatives  wiih  rei^pect 
to  an  administrator's  act  which  might 
be:  First,  contrary  to  the  Constitution, 
Federal  law.  or  Fedei-al  regulation;  sec- 
ond, unreasonable,  unfair,  arbitrary,  or 
inconsistent  with  tlio  general  course  of 
an  Adniinistrn tor's  functioning:  third, 
based  wholly  or  partly  on  a  mistake  of 
law  or  fact:  fourth,  based  on  improper 
or  Irrelevant  grounds;  or  fifth,  under- 
taken without  prior  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers as  previously  defined  in  section 
4(11)  of  the  act. 

Under  the  bill,  the  ombudsman  would 
have  standing  to  contest  and  the  right 
to  oppose  the  intervention  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  any  Federal  agency  pro- 
ceedings or  any  civil  proceeding  in  a 
court  of  the  United  States  as  provided 
by  sections  7tAi  and  8'A)  respectively. 

The  bill  luither  provides  if  the  ad- 
ministrator is  allowed  to  intervene  or 
participate  in  proceedings  pui'suant  to 
either  of  those  sections,  then,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right,  tlie  ombudsman  may  inter- 
vene or  participate  in  the  proceedings 
in  the  same  way  as  dcen  the  adminis- 
trator. 

There  are  other  provisions  which  I 
will  not  go  into  in  great  detail  here, 
which  go  into  the  mechanism  and  the 
authorities  and  the  financing  of  tlie 
ombud.';man. 

I  feel  that  the  principle,  however — 
and  let  me  just  close  by  pointing  out 
that  the  principle — of  this  amendment  is 
to  see  to  it  that  in  thpse  circumstances, 
if  we  should  pass  tliis  bill  setting  up 
an  agency  for  consumer  advocacy,  there 
would  be  a  voice  for  those  that  tlie  con- 
siuner  advocate  is  not  representing,  other 
consumers,  other  members  of  the  public. 
because  if  we  make  the  assumption  that 
the  pubhc  interest,  the  standing  public 
interest,  agencies  thatarc  already  there, 
such  as  tJie  ICC  or  FTC  or  other  regu- 
latory "bodies  of  that  sort,  are  not  rep- 
resenting the  pubUc  interest  generally, 
and  are  not  representing  consumer  in- 
terests adequately,  tlierefore  you  have  an 
advocate  for  consumers  coming  in  witli 
one  point  of  \iew.  and  it  seems  to  me 
only  fair  and  only  proper  that  we  have 
someone  who  is  looking  after  the  entire 
public  interest  in  this  regard.  That  is 
what  the  ombudsman  would  do.  and  that 
is  the  purpose  of  the  ombudsman  agency 
amendment  I  am  proposing. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  further  explana- 
Uon  of  the  ombudsman  agency  amend- 
ment that  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 


tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  Ui  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OMsroSMAN    AfiENCV    AMENDMENT:    Th: 

CoNsuMEH  Protection  Acgnct  Act 

SFc.  3(5).  Declaration  of  purpose.  Thta  sec- 
tion expresses  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
rreatlon  of  the  pmbudsman  Agency — to 
oversee  and  lns\ire  that  the  purposes  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  and  the  Ad- 
ministrators role  m  connection  thercwtih 
reiiLtin  rc^ponslic  to  the  needs  and  views  of 
the  people  OI  ilie  United  States  engaged  In 
endearors.  including  conFtnmer  Interests. 
such  as  tli(!  ptu'sttit  ut  clvU  rlgiits.  public 
licahh,  education,  women's  righUs  and  other 
worihy  goals  and  objectives. 

Src.  4(16>.  Dctlnltions.  ThS  iM^eiion  dern.c'.s 
the  term  orahud.;inan. 

Sec.  7iA>.  Eeprcfient.-itioii  ot  consumer  in- 
terests befure  Fedcrnl  ugenclea.  This  amend- 
ment removes  the  right  of  the  Administrator 
to  Intervene  as  a  puriy  or  otherwise  particl- 
-pote  for  t!ie  purpose  of  representing  the  in- 
terests of  con-iumers  in  Federal  agency  pro- 
recdings  and  provides  that  he  may  attempt 
inter\-ention  as  a  party  or  otherwise  reqncEt 
parHcipnUon  in  such  proceedings. 

Stc.  6(A>.  Judicial  review.  ThU  amend- 
ment removes  the  Administrator's  standing' 
lo  maintain  Judicial  review  of  any  Peder.il 
agency  action  reviewable  under  law  and  pro- 
vides that  the  Administrator  may  petition 
for  Judicial  review  of  any  Federal  agency 
action  so  reviewable  under  law.  The  Admin- 
istrator's right  of  intervention  is  also  modi- 
Tied  to  provide  that  he  may  intervene  as  a 
party  or  oiheruise  participate  in  any  civil 
proccedmg  in  a  Federal  coxirt  which  Invotv-  s 
the  review  or  enforcement  of  a  Federj.) 
agency  action  If  in  his  descretion  the  Intcre- 1 
of  consumers  are  substanlinlly  aiTected. 

Sec.  23(A).  Establishment  of  Ombudsman 
Agency.  This  seciion  establishes  the  Om- 
budsman Agency  in  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government. 

The  Ombudsman  is  jointly  appointed  by 
ilie  President  pro  tempore  of  ihe  Senate  and 
the  SpCtttcr  of  llic  House  of  Rcprcscntallvcs 
for  a  period  of  4  years  by  and  with  tlie  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  solely  on 
Ihe  basis  of  his  expertise  In  analyzing  ad- 
ministrative and  problems  of  law.  The  Om- 
bi>dsman  shall  not  be  a  candidate  or  holder 
of  any  elected  office  nor  shall  he  engage  iu 
any    other    employment.    (Subsections    (Bi 

The  Ombudsman  ser^'cs  for  a  term  of  4 
years  tmless  removed  by  cause,  by  'j  vote 
rjf  each  House.  The  Deputy  Ombudsman  as- 
sumes the  function  of  the  Ombudsman  when 
the  Ombudsman  is  Incapacitated.  (Subsec- 
tions (D).  (Ek  (F)  ). 

Sec.  24.  <ai  Duties  of  the  Ombvidsman. 
Tills  section  authorli:es  the  Ombudsman  to 
conduct  or  cause  to  be  conducted  full  and 
complete  investigations  upon  receipt  of  a 
written  complaint  from  any  person  forward- 
ed by  such  person  or  by  a  Members  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
any  standing,  special,  or  select  committee  of 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  an  administrator's  act  which 
might  be — 

"(1)  Contrary  to  the  ConKtitutlon,  Fedeml 
law.  or  Federal  regulation: 

"(2)  Unreasonable,  unfair,  arbitrary,  or 
Inconsistent  with  the  general  course  of  an 
administrator's  functioning; 

"(3)  Based  wholely  or  partly  on  a  mistake 
of  law  or  fact; 

" <4 )  Based  on  improper  or  Irrelevant 
grounds,  or 

"(6)  Undertaken  without  prior  proper  con- 
sideration of  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  including  the  Interests  of 
consumers  as  previously  defined  in  section 
4(U)  of  this  Act. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Ombudsman  shall  have 


si'xnding  to  coutest  and  the  right  to  oppase 
the  inler/eiitlon  of  the  administrator  In  any 
FcUenil  pgenc;,'  proceedings  or  any  clvU  pro- 
ceeding tn  a  court  oi  the  United  States  &.<i 
provided  by  seciior.s  7ta)  and  8(a).  respec- 
iWely.  (Slil>scctlon  (bi). 

i-he  bill  further  provides  tiiat  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  allowed  to  Inten'ene  or  partici- 
pate In  proceedings  pursuant  to  either  sec- 
lUtii  '/(Q)  or  8(a),  then  as  a  matter  of  right 
till-  Ombud:3m.->.n  may  Intervene  or  particl- 
pa'.c  in  the  proceedings  lo  the  same  cttent 
rs  docK  the  AamlnLstralor.  (Sub^^ectlun  |c)). 

:£c  -.  26.  OrganLiattou  ot  oince.  This  section 
c./nt.tn.  i;inier;ii  authority  for  the  Ombuds- 
n!?.n  to  appoint  personnel  for  his  omce;  to 
delegnte  .'-.  iihori'v  w  bucli  personnel;  to  co- 
operate with  and  refer  matters  where  appro- 
rrtate.  it>  i^c  administrative  conference  oi 
tiie  United  t>t.ile^  and  to  the  legal  sen-ice^ 
prugrjnv>:  to  co<xdurt  private  hearings;  and 
is.suc  regvlatloiis.  (Subsections  (1)  through 
tO-i. 

The  O.Tibudsman  Is  also  required  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  annually  to  the  President, 
ilie  SpeaVer.  and  to  the  President  pro  tera- 
p.-re  of  tlie  Senate,  a  report  on  his  activities 
i.nd  he  Is  al/jo  directed  to  submit  a  final  re- 
port setting  forth  recommendations  for  the 
auupLioji  of  the  Ombudsman  concept  by 
r.-£iirifs  of  the  Federal  Government.  (Sub- 
section (7) ). 

Pec.  26.  E.xempted  matters.  This  section 
provides  that  tiie  Ombudsman  shaU  not  in- 
^Cit^-ate  complaints:  Involving  those  agen- 
cies It*lcd  in  Sec.  17(D);  any  administrative 
action  occurring  outside  the  United  States; 
any  administrative  action  occurring  more 
c.ian  a  year  to  the  date  on  which  the  com- 
plaint was  Died  or  should  have  been  filed; 
a. Id  any  complaint  by  the  Ombudsman  exer- 
cl-ing  his  dlscreiion  that  the  complaint  per- 
tiins  to  a  iii?.tfrr  outside  of  his  power,  the 
cimiplalnant  doe^s  not  have  snfBclent  lnteres.t 
In  the  subject  matter  of  the  complaint,  the 
complaint  is  trivial,  frivolous,  or  not  other- 
wise made  in  good  faith,  the  Ombudsman's 
resources  are  insufficient  for  adequate  lu- 
\ostigation  or  the  complaint  has  been  de- 
layed too  long  lo  Justify  examination  of  It 
or  Its  merits.  (Subsections  (1)  through  (4) ). 

Sec  27.  Recommendations.  This  section 
fiuthorlzes  tlie  Ombudsman,  after  InvesMgn- 
Uoii  of  a  complaint,  to  recommend  that  the 
Admlnlsiiator  give  the  matter  further. con- 
^lderatlon:  modify  a  determination;  or  more 
fiilJv  explain  an  administrative  act. 

The  Ombudsman  la  authorized  to  recom- 
mc-.d  such  further  action  as  he  deems  nec- 
e.-prv  and  he  may  require  the  Administrator 
;o  liiiorm  him  of  any  actions  taken  upon  his 
recommendations  or  the  reasons  for  net 
compiring  therewith. 

Before  aniiounclng  a  conclusion  or  rccom- 
raendn'ion.  the  Ombudsman  shall  provide 
the  administrator  with  an  opportunity  to 
take  appropriate  responsUe  action  or  to  have 
its  comment  or  reply  appended  to  ptich  c?n- 
clu-^ions  or  recommendations. 

Sec.  28.  Availability  of  Information.  All 
Government  agencies  are  directed  to  furnish 
the  Ombudsman  with  such  Information,  re- 
ports, etc..  as  he  shall  require  with  the  ex- 
ception of  matters  required  to  be  kept  secret 
relating  to  national  defense  or  foreign  policy. 
(Subjections  rA)  and  (B).) 

Sec.  2a.  Ombudsman's  Immunities.  This 
section  precludes  court  review  of  the  Om- 
budsman's proceedings,  opinions,  or  expres- 
sions. (Subsection  A.) 

The  Ombudsman  and  his  stalT  are  immutie 
from  civil  prosecution  for  official  acts  or 
omissions  (Subsection  B)  and  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  testify  or  provide  evidence  In  any 
Judicial  or  administrative  proceeding  as  to 
matters  within  his  official  cognizance.  (Sub- 
section C.) 

Si:c.  30.  Rlglits  and  duties  of  witnesses. 
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This  section  authorizes  tbe  payment  of  lees 
and  travel  allowances  to  witnesses  before  tbe 
Ombudsman  as  are  provided  witnesses  In  the 
ciiurt*  of  tbe  United  Stal*s. 

Ssc.  31.  Effect  on  otlier  la-.^?.  This  section 
provides  that  no  remedy  or  riglit  of  appeal 
iifTorded  under  any  law  or  reg\'lation  shall  be 
I'n-.lted  by  this  act. 

SFC,  32.  Authorization  of  nppropi  lations. 
Tills  section  authorizes  t'SOC.OOO  for  bscal 
veor  1975;  SOOO.OOO  for  fiscal  >eor  1376;  and 
J700,000  for  fiscal  year  1977  to  be  di.'*bursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senr.'e  nr.on  -.o-.f-Uers 
approved  by  the  Ombudsman. 

WHITE-COLLAR   CRIME  AND  TlIC   CO*;SU-'ir« 
PKOTE<:ilON     ACENClf 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  the  past 
3  ycTi's  Congress  has  deb.ited  the  crea- 
tion ol  au  organization  whose  task 
would  be  the  repi-esentallon  of  the  con- 
sumer before  the  Federal  regulatory 
agencies.  During  these  long  years  of  de- 
bate, millions  of  people  have  been  the 
victims  of  consumer  frauds.  Injured  by 
spurious  financial  operations. 

Tlie  Equity  Funding  scandiil  is  prob- 
ably the  best  publicized  example  of  the 
eHects  of  consumer  fraud  on  the  public. 
Equity  Funding,  the  Watergate  of  the 
business  world,  stutuied  the  financial  in- 
dusli-y  with  revelations  ot  the  massive 
and  complex  nature  of  its  bogus  opera- 
tions. 

Equity  Funding  LU'e  Insurance  Co.— 
EPLIC — a  .subsidiary  of  Equity  Funding 
Coi-pore.tion  of  America,  perpetrated  this 
enormous  crime  agahist  the  investing 
public  through  a  device  known  as  a 
pyramiding  scheme.  The  corporation 
cotmterfelled  securities.  In  which  as 
much  as  SlOO  mllUon  may  have  been 
involved,  to  be  used  as  assets  for  other 
ventures.  Bogus  life  Insuiance  policies 
were  created,  sold  to  other  Insurance 
companies  and  tlie  proceeds  later  col- 
lected by  Equity  Fmiding  shareholders 
alone  have  been  estimated  at  $300  mil- 
lion. 

Significantly,  the  Etiuity  Funding 
fraud  was  not  discovered  through  the 
appropriate  regulatory  channels,  but 
through  information  provided  by  a  dis- 
gruntled former  employer  of  Equity 
Funding  to  a  Wall  Stre;-t  securities 
analyst. 

Ronald  Sccrlst.  former  employee  of 
Equity  Funding,  did  not  notify  the  stock 
exchange,  the  SEC.  or  the  State  insur- 
ance departments  because  he  was  con- 
vinced the  regulatory  bodies  could  not 
or  would  not  imcover  the  fraud.  Pre- 
cisely for  this  reason  a  vital  Consumer 
I^otection  Agency  must  be  created  to 
provide  tlie  impetus  necessary  for  a 
thorough  and  ongoing  regulatory  agency 
action  against  wrongs  in  the  business 
and  financial  community. 

Equity  Funding  provides  a  significant 
commentary  on  the  widespread  defi- 
ciencies in  current  accounting  practices. 
Since  1964,  Equity  Funding  has  Issued 
public  financial  reports  that  were  duly 
certified  by  accountant.s  as  "fairly  pre- 
-sented  In  conformity  with  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles."  The  audi- 
tors failed  to  detect  that  $25  million  in 
bands  alleged  to  be  in  a  Chicago  bank 
were  not  on  deposit:  nor  did  tliey  detect 
tlie  nonexistence  of  S77.7  million  in  lOUs 
ior  loans  made  to  nonexistent  mutual 
fund  shareholders.  Since  the  uncovering 
of  this  massive  fraud,  auditors  have 
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identified  $153  million  in  fictitious  or 
fraudulently  inflated  assets. 

The  question  that  remains  to  be  satis- 
factorily r.nswered  is  how  this  massive 
deception  could  have  continued  for  so 
long  and  at  such  dimensions  when  the 
corporation  was  subject  to  the  scrutiny 
of  both  the  SEC  and  the  State  insurance 
regulatory  d-jpartmeni;-  The  ansv,-er  is 
all  tf»o  clear — none  of  these  agencies  is 
able  to  properly  divorce  itself  from  the 
industries  it  is  bound  to  regulate.  The 
SEC  has  the  dual  funrtinn  of  piotecting 
Investors  and  advancing  tlie  vested  in- 
terests of  the  stock  market  and  the  fi- 
nancial industry.  There  are  ot  best  con- 
Pi 'ting  roles.  Consequently,  it  is  the  in- 
dividual Investor  who  suffers  most.  No 
wonder  over  800,000  small  investors  have 
left  tlie  securities  market  in  recent  years. 

The  Con.sumers  Protection  Agency  has 
a  dcliiiite  role  to  play  in  the  area  of  se- 
curities reflation.  As  a  strong  cohesive 
voice  for  the  consumer  investor  it  could 
petition  for  the  adoption  of  effective  and 
uniform  accounting  practices  sufficiently 
monitored  to  detect  such  fraudulent  ac- 
tiviti  J  as  Equity  Funding. 

The  following  two  examples  further 
illustrate  the  gieat  need  for  an  effective 
consumer  advocate  In  the  securities 
area.  In  one  of  the  largest  Federal  crimi- 
nal securities  fraud  cases  in  history, 
eight  officials  of  Pour  Seasons  Nursing 
Centers  of  America,  Inc.,  Walston  and 
Co. — a  recently  liquidated  brokerage 
house — and  Arthur  Anderson  &  Co., 
and  one  of  the  Big  Eight  accounting 
firms,  were  indicted  and  charged  witli 
defiT.iiding  shareholders  of  Four  Seasons 
and  other  companies  by  various  schemes 
intended  to  arouse  interest  in  the  stocit 
and  thereby  increase  it*  pries.  The  de- 
fendants defrauded  investors  by  mlsrep- 
ie«entlng  and  falsifying  financial  state- 
ments. In  addition  to  the  $200  million 
estimated  loss  by  stockholders,  the  State 
of  Ohio  was  defrauded  by  the  company's 
financial  statements  Into  granting  a 
S4  million  loan  to  Four  Seasons.  Four 
principal  defendants  allegedly  profited 
to  tlie  amount  of  $21  million. 

In  May  1973,  in  what  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  called  potentially  the  biggest 
brokerage  house  debacle  since  the  crisis 
days  of  1970.  Weis  Securities  was 
ehnrged  with  fraud  by  the  SEC;  and  the 
Government-sponsored  Investore  Insur- 
ance fund  sought  liquidation  of  the  firm. 
Weis  Securities  was  a  major  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  member  with  43,000  cus- 
tomer accounts,  400  salesmen,  and  27 
branch  offices.  Weis  had  sur\lved  vari- 
ous audits  until  one  employee  told  the 
NYSE  that  accounthig  procedures  in  the 
reports  were  highly  inaccurate  and  tm- 
ethlcal.  In  July  1973,  the  five  top  oEBcers 
were  Indicted  by  a  Federal  grand  Jury  in 
New  York  on  charges  of  conspiracy,  se- 
curities fraud,  and  mail  fraud. 

The  list  of  security  fraud  cases  is  ex- 
tensive. Each  case  repre,<^ented  money  ir- 
retrievably lost  by  Individual  investors 
who  depended  upon  tlie  integrity  ot  Uie 
business  community  and  the  vigilance  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  charged  with  fer- 
reting out  fraud.  The  fact  is  that  con- 
stuners  can  be  severely  hurt  not  only  by 
small  "fly-by-night"  operations,  but  by 
major  corporations  and  financial  Insti- 


tutions cloaked  in  a  mantle  of  respect- 
ability, as  well.  As  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated,  in  case  after  case,  the 
magnitude  of  white-collai-  ciime  is  stag- 
gering. In  its  handbook  on  white-collar 
crime,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
conflraied  the  fliidUigs  of  the  President  s 
Commission  on  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
minUtration  of  Justice  that  "not  less 
thin  S40  billion  was  lost  annually  due  to 
V  hite-collar  crimes." 

Many  of  the  problems  f  a;^g  the  public 
in  the  broad  area  of  consumer  fraud  can 
be  ciTstailized  by  the  recent  coufilct  in 
the  home  financing  industo'  In  1972 
Fcdeiol  Hotising  Administi-ation  official.-^ 
uncovered  .schemes  by  real  estate  specu- 
lators who  bought  up  marginal  housing 
and  then  .sold  it  at  hefty  mark-ups  to 
low-income  fomlUes.  The  families  could 
not  meet  the  inflated  payments  on  the 
FHA-insured  loans,  and,  as  a  result,  mas- 
sive defaults  occurred.  Federal  investiga- 
tors obtained  more  than  SO  indictments 
aganlst  real  estate  firms,  contractors, 
builders.  FHA  employees,  and  others  in 
cities  across  the  Nation. 

In  response  to  these  scandals,  then 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, George  Roraney.  ordered 
tougher  regulations  for  obtaining  FHA 
Insurance.  Appraisal  procedures  were 
tightened  and  mortgage  lenders  required 
to  certify  that  homes  had  been  properly 
hispected.  Consequently,  lower  income 
and  middle-income  families,  the  very 
people  the  FHA  programs  were  designed 
to  assist,  find  it  imixisslble  to  obtain 
home  financing.  Applications  by  lenders 
for  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1973  were  down  more  than  50 
percent  from  1972. 

The  proposed  Consumer  Piotection 
Agency  could  speak  for  potential  home- 
owners by  encouraging  the  FHA  to  loosen 
its  restrictions  on  financing  while  main- 
taining its  strong  position  against  illegal 
and  unethical  activities.  As  reported  in 
the  Wall  Street  Jom-nal  on  May  15. 1973. 
the  FHA's  behavior  exemplified  "a  clas- 
sic case  of  overreacting.*'  Such  detri- 
mental results  to  the  prospective  home- 
owner might  have  been  avoided  had  there 
been  an  oi'ganizalion  reswnsible  tor  con- 
sumer advocacy. 

The  chamber  ot  commerce,  one  of  the 
most  vociferous  opponents  of  the  CPA 
bill,  concedes  in  Its  1974  handbook  on 
white-collar  crimes : 

(11  lliat  although  the  commissioner  ol 
white-collar  crime  is  not  dependent  on  vio- 
lence or  force,  the  rlsit.  threat,  or  occurrence 
of  physical  injury  or  psychological  traum.-i 
can  be  a  consequence;  (3)  Some  form.4  of 
whlte-coUar  crime  contribute  to  the  exLs:- 
ence,  severily.  or  profitability  of  other  fornn 
of  criminal  activities:  and  (3)  a  major  long- 
term  Impact  of  white-collar  crime  is  losis  ot 
public  confidence  In  business.  Industry,  and 
the  professions,  and  debasement  of  competi- 
tion. 

Further,  emphasizing  the  plight  of  the 
consumer,  as  regards,  white-collar  crime, 
the  chamber  quotes  one  study  which  con- 
cluded that  consumer  fraud  has  resulted 
in  a  'lingering  frustration  by  market 
consumers  who.  although  they  feci 
cheated,  are  convinced  that  justice  Ls  not 
an  available  mechanism  to  redress  their 
grievances  because  the  cost  and  time  are 
too  great." 
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The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  ha.s  thus  presented  in  ite 
report  on  white-collar  crime  one  of  the 
most  convincing  arguments  to  date  in 
Mipport  of  the  CPA. 

Consumers  lack  three  advantages  en- 
ioyed  by  business:  time,  money,  and  ac- 
cess to  information.  Business  has  the 
time,  money,  and  technical  expertise  to 
closely  monitor  and  lobby  asencies  wiiich 
regulate  their  particular  field  of  inteiest. 
Consumers  seldom  have  any  of  these 
assets. 

CPA.  armed  with  substantial  inde- 
pendence, would  help  redre-ss  the  bal- 
ance between  industi-y  and  consumers, 
insuring  that  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess in  regulatory  agencies  hear  both  sides 
of  an  issue.  The  research  for  adequate 
cousimier  protection  demands  the  crea- 
tion of  a  strong  and  vigorous  advocate 
whose  sole  purpose  Is  the  representation 
of  consumer  interests.  Consider  what 
consumers  have  had  to  endure  against 
gouging  prices,  inflation,  and  massive 
frauds  since  this  .wssion  began.  Is  it  not 
time  to  do  .^onic.hing  for  :;oo  million  con- 
sumers that  is  effective  and  preventive 
of  waste  and  con-uption.  I  urge  you,  my 
colleagues  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  your 
constituents  by  voting  in  favor  of  a  strong 
S.  707. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  fii-st.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr.  T<rii 
for  a  very  lucid  and  incisive  presenta- 
tion of  facts  that  in  many  cases  are 
poorly  imderstood  at  best,  and  certainly 
scarcely  understood  at  all,  by  most 
Americans. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  made  a  vei-y 
Important  contribution  to  the  kind  of 
understanding  that  should  prevail  be- 
fore the  Senate  can  do  the  job  that  is 
expected  of  it  by  Americans  in  repre- 
senting the  majority  of  all  Americans. 

1  think  the  remarks  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oliio  bring  to 
mind  the  situation  we  know  to  be  al- 
together too  true,  that:  if  one  can  con- 
trive a  catchy  slogan  for  a  piece  of 
legislation,  Immediately  we  will  get  a 
number  of  people,  perhaps  a  majority, 
who  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  soimds 
fine  and  that  we  should  support  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Piesident.  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  appi-eciate  the  Senator's 
very  kind  remarks. 

The  other  problem  we  face  admit- 
tedly— he  probably  is  facing  and  I  am. 
too — Is  that  sometimes  the  media  do 
not  all  too  well  understand  what  the 
principles  are,  and  we  come  mider  con- 
siderable attack  in  taking  these  posi- 
tions. But,  nevertheless,  I  feel  that  we 
have  that  duty,  that  is  part  of  our  Job, 
and  we  are,  in  effect,  acting  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  consumer  ourselves,  and 
the  pubUc  interest,  and  when  we  do  call 
for  a  prolonged  discussion  of  Issues 
which,  while  they  may  have  flne-sound- 
mg  phrases,  when  we  get  down  to  and 
look  Into  the  mechanism  and  how  they 
would  actually  work  it  may  be  directly 
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contrary,  sn  I  believe  this  legislation  is, 
to  the  consumer  and  the  public  Interest, 
both. 
I  Uiank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  agree  with  my  dlstin- 
3ui.*hed  colleague  from  Ohio. 

Oftentimes  that  which  the  media  is 
capable  of  doing  does  not  always  result 
m  its  accomplishment.  There  is  a  school 
of  thought  rampant  today  in  America 
which  -savb  that  advocacy,  advocacy  jour- 
nall,sm,  is  the  new  order  of  the  day.  Stu- 
dents are  being  taught  tliat  it  they  find 
Ibis  society  of  ours  less  than  perfect,  it 
should  be  their  responsibility  as  respon- 
sible praclitioners  of  the  an  oi  journal- 
ism to  ti-y  to  change  it. 

With  that  sort  of  dirtctive  coming 
from  schools  and  colleges,  we  find  that 
some  young  people,  who  are  willing 
workers,  and  who  have  the  energy  and 
the  intelligence,  and  the  desire  to  ti-y 
to  find  what  the  facts  are,  are  inculcated 
by  their  mentois  with  the  idea  that  just 
reportnig  what  the  facts  are  does  not 
serve  their  purpose.  Rather,  if  they  are 
to  be  the  responsible  citizens  that  they 
would  aspire  to  be,  it  becomes  their  duty 
under  such  an  advocacy  concept  to  try  to 
tut.  or  to  cast  the  facts  in  a  way  .so  as 
to  result  in  the  development  of  a  con- 
sensus that  will  recognize  merit  in  the 
particular  Idea  they  have,  and  result  in 
the  kind  of  activism  that  winds  up  even- 
tually on  the  law  books  of  the  counti-y 
and  bring.?  about  change  in  the  social 
order. 

I  say  to  one  who  has  had  great  expe- 
rience m  this  field,  my  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  >Mr. 
Taft)  .  that  these  are  some  of  the  reasons 
I  think  his  contribution  today  has  been 
so  noteworthy.  I  compliment  him,  and 
appreciate  it  vei-y  much. 

Mr.  President,  as  in  the  past.  I  alert  my 
colleagues  to  the  subtle  and  hidden  dan- 
gers to  the  Federal  Goveriunent,  to  busi- 
ness and  eventually  to  the  consumer 
wmch  lie  shrouded  in  the  clouded  lan- 
guage of  S.  707,  the  Consimier  Protection 

Attractively  titled  and  supporting  a 
noble  purpose.  S.  707  appears  to  be  the 
long-ln-commg  answer  by  tlie  Federal 
Government  to  the  vulnerable  consum- 
er's problems.  By  passase  of  this  bUI  we 
are  assuring  them  that  their  consumer 
worries  are  at  an  end.  and  that  tliis  new 
agency  will  constantly  be  pursuing  their 
best  interests.  But  will  it?  Has  this  new 
super  agency  been  designed  to  do  that' 
Or  are  we  possibly  adopting  dangerous 
precedent  legislation  which  will  in  the 
longrun  work  against  the  public  interest? 

I  ask  these  questions  in  the  hope  of 
i^ing  them  to  illustrate  my  point  that 
they  cannot  completely  or  .satisfactorily 
be  an.swered  by  this  piece  of  lealslation 

S.  707's  impact  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  pei-vasive.  The  agency's  ad- 
miiristrative  head  will  have  powers  above 
those  of  any  other  agency  director  and 
in  addition  will  be  able  to  use  the  regu- 
latory powers  of  all  the  other  agencies  to 
carry  out  his  duties.  In  describing  the 
extent  of  the  CPA  administrator's  pow- 
ers, U.S.  Deputy  Attorney  General  Ralph 
E.  Erlckson  has  publicly  stated  tliat  the 
Justice  Department  views  the  proposed 
agency's  powers  of  advocacy  and  inter- 
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vention  in  Federal  administrative  agen- 
cies' decisionmaking  as  "too  broad,  and 
pose  a  threat  that  the  orderly  and  effec- 
tive dispatch  of  public  business  in  the 
public  interest,  might  be  sisniflcantly  disi 
rupted." 

The  CPA  Adminiitrator's  right  to 
judicial  review  of  agency  decisions  will 
disrupt  the  finalii.\  of  agency  detei-mina- 
iions.  Business  ojjeraiions  which  are 
often  affected  by  nii  agency  s  final  ruling 
V  ill  be  perpetually  placed  in  compromlo- 
ing  positions  of  doubt  as  to  the  finality 
Oi  tliose  decisions.  The  constant  sword 
of  the  CPA's  Intervention  will  hang  iiy 
l.he  thin  tluvod  of  an  adrainiitrat.Ms 
whim. 

The  appointed  cliief  of  tiie  CPA  can- 
not be  an  expert  in  all  fields  of  con- 
sumerism. Yet  he  Is  given  the  arduous 
ta5k  of  deciding  what  the  consumer  in- 
terest is  and  what  actions  will  be  best 
to  bring  this  interest  about.  In  line  with 
his  power  of  judicial  review,  he  will  file 
suit  against  other  agencies'  decisions. 
Again  the  American  taxpayer  and  con- 
sumer will  be  further  extending  and  con- 
tributing to  the  waste  of  tax  revenues  hi 
legal  fees  representing  two  agencies  of 
the  United  States.  Tlie  CPAs  views  will 
essentially  be  those  of  a  single  interest 
group  in  each  situation,  and  all  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  will  have  paid  to  have 
those  views  heard  before  the  Federal 
courts. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  invite  the 
Senator's  attention  to  page  62  and  to  the 
committee  amendment  which  has  been 
adopted  to  subsection  (b),  which  gives 
the  AdmUiistrator  the  tremendous  power 
to  interject  himself  and  his  views,  his 
written  advice  and  his  written  views  or 
submissions  or  oral  views  or  submissions 
in  any  proceeding  of  any  kind  before  any 
Federal  agency— in  the  exercise  of  his 
unboimded  and  uncontrolled  discretion 
Then,  it  states: 

Such  submission  need  not  be  slmvuiaiieous 
wuh  that  or  any  other  person. 
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It  this  means  anything,  it  means  the 
Administrator  can  go  and  presumably 
present  evidence,  present  arguments, 
when  the  other  parties  are  not  there  In 
other  words,  it  authorizes  him  to  travel 
like  Nlcodemus  in  the  night,  to  whistle 
In  the  air  to  any  Federal  agency  on  any 
proposition  any  Federal  agency  is  au- 
thorized to  deal  with.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  would  be  the 
indication. 

Ml-.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  human  being 
who  is  capable  of  exercising  with  wisdom 
all  of  the  vast  powers  that  tliis  bill  would 
give  to  the  administrator  has  not  yet 
been  created  by  the  Good  Lord? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  did  not  quite  hear  the 
question  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVm.  My  question  is,  Does  the 
Senator  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  a  human  being 
w-ould  have  to  be  endowed  with  such  pro- 
found wisdom  to  exercise  wisely  all  the 
powers  in  this  bill,  if  enacted  into  law. 


powers  which  would  be  given  to  the  ad- 
ministrator, and  has  not  yet  been 
ti-eated  by  the  Lord  God  Almighty? 

Mr.  HANSEN,  I  do  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  I  thank 
iiiiu  for  his  very  pertinent  observations. 

A  recent  coliunn  in  the  Washington 
Star-News  by  Ralph  Nader  supported 
ihe  passage  of  S.  707.  He  pointed  out 
that  many  unfair  agency  bui^Uicss  and 
industry  practices,  in  his  opinion,  have 
been  exposed  through  Senate  committee 
hearings  and  later  corrected  through 
lecislation. 

Mr.  Nader  lauded  these  committees 
wlio  worked  in  such  areas,  and  pointed 
out  the  logical  need  for  tlie  establishment 
of  the  CPA.  'i'et,  to  create  the  CPA.  or 
ACA  as  it  is  known  now  would  amount 
to  a  delegation  and  the  release  of  a  con- 
gressional power  to  agency  oversight. 
Congress  would  be  vesting  an  historic 
power  in  an  executive  branch  agency. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
yield  for  just  a  moment  on  the  comment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  witliout  losing  the  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  1  n  ill  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
lUlnois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Fii-st.  I  trust  that  we  can 
now  refer  to  tills  agency  as  the  ACA 
rather  than  the  CPA.  I  hope  tliis  will  be 
somewhat  more  acceptable.  It  has  been 
incorporated  as  an  amendment  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  floor  managers  of  the  bill. 

Second,  I  wish  to  address  the  question 
posed  by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  as  to  whether  Oie  Good  Lord 
has  created  a  man  with  the  wisdom  to 
cari-y  out  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  office  of  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy.  I  would 
think  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  be  the  last 
one  that  I  know  ot  to  underestimate  the 
creative  capabilities  of  our  Maker.  As  I 
look  at  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
this  office.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  knows  a 
dozen  people  he  could  name  in  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time.  One  name 
that  comes  off  the  top  of  my  head  is  now 
the  vice  president  of  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co..  who  knows  tliis  bill  intimately,  who 
supports  it,  and  who,  I  think,  would  be 
acceptable,  and  should  be  acceptable,  to 
a  lai-gc  segment  of  the  business  commu- 
nity. He  Is  a  distinguished  businessman 
and  lawyer  of  long  standing  who  h.is  held 
the  interest  of  the  consumer  at  heart. 

I  would  like  to  know  specifically.  If  it 
i.s  at  all  possible,  what  particular  duties 
and  responsibiUtles  go  beyond  the  capa- 
bihties.  capacity,  judgment  and  wisdom, 
that  the  Good  Lord  has  endowed  to  a 
great  many  of  the  distUigulshed  Mem- 
bers ot  the  Senate,  the  House,  and  the 
executive  branch  of  Government,  In  car- 
rying out  these  duties. 

They  are  not  that  awesome.  Tliey  are 
not  so  all-encompassing  that  they  can- 
not be  comprehended  by  even  the  aver- 
age mind.  The  interests  have  to  be  bal- 
anced. obWously. 


It  would  be  the  hope  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  President,  If  end  when 
the  ACA  is  approved,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  would  nominate 
from  a  long  list  of  nominees  that  could 
and  would  be  sent  to  liim,  a  man  or 
woman  of  distinguished  capability  and 
competence  who  could  fairly  and  justly 
carry  out  these  duti&-.  They  certainty  do 
not  go  beyond  the  duties  of  do::ens  of 
other  jobs  that  we  have  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  cr'  beyond  the 
capablUties  of  many  iK'oplc  we  would 
knov;. 

From  the  r'.aiidpoint  of  t!ic  Seastor 
from  Illinois.  I  know  the  distinguished 
Senator,  my  beloved  colleague,  is  anx- 
lo-as  to  retire  and  fish  and  think  and 
cont?mplate.  He  has  earned  that  right. 
But  if  the  President  would  see  fit  to 
nominate  "Private  Citizen  Sam  Ervin" 
as  the  ACA  director,  and  he  would  be 
willing  to  assume  that  responsibility,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  woidd  vote  aye  on 
a  confirmation  request  of  that  kind.  I  am 
extremely  confident  that  once  given  a  re- 
sponsibility, whether  it  is  a  Judicial  re- 
sponsibility or  an  executive  responsibil- 
ity, or  a  legislative  responsibility,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, who  places  the  national  interest 
above  all  Interests,  would  be  endowed  by 
the  Greater  with  the  confidence  to  carry 
out  what  I  consider  to  be  not  Hereulean 
duties,  but  duties  that  are  simple,  and 
laid  down  in  black  and  white. 

A  3  to  1  vote  passing  CPA  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  indicates  they  have 
confidence  we  can  find  such  a  person. 
When  the  pohtical  platforms  of  both  po- 
litical parties  called  for  the  creation  of 
an  independent  agency,  it  seems  that  the 
parties  did  not  underestimate  the  cap- 
abilities of  the  Greater  and  Maker  to  give 
us  a  man  or  woman  endowed  with  such 
wisdom  and  judgment  as  to  carry  on  not 
awesome  duties  and  restwnsibilities,  but 
the  responsibilities  and  duties  outlined 
in  very  simple  terms  in  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  permit  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  to  make  a 
comment? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  talked  aliout  fishing.  Under 
this  bill,  since  it  relates  to  the  health  of 
consumers,  and  since  it  also  relates  to 
prices  paid  by  consumers,  this  adminis- 
trator would  have  to  be  gifted  with  the 
finite  wisdom  of  knowing  what  fish, 
when  consumed,  are  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  health  of  the  consumer. 
That  is  just  one  ot  50  million  things  he 
would  have  to  know.  I  do  not  know  any- 
body who  can  quite  answer  that  question 
yet. 

I  would  say.  if  tlie  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois can  dig  up  ansbody  who  has  the  wis- 
dom to  exercise  these  vast  powers,  we 
ought  to  nominate  him.  by  acclamation, 
for  President  of  the  United  States 
immediately. 

I  do  not  put  anything  past  the  powers 
of  the  Almighty,  but  I  would  say  that  the 
Almighty.  In  His  wisdom,  lias  never  yet, 
between  the  time  when  they  are  gathered 


and  sang  lor  ^ory  and  creation,  and  this 
moment,  created  any  human  being  who 
has  the  experience  and  wisdom  to 
exercise  wisely  all  the  powers  that  this 
bill  would  give  to  the  administrator. 

I  think,  while  the  power  of  the  Lord  i.'^ 
not  limited,  it  wc  ever  find  a  man  like 
thai,  he  is  going  to  be  just  about  a  little 
bit  less  than  Almighty  in  his  wisdom.  I 
dj  not  think  that  human  being  has  ever 
b?en  created,  and  I  do  not  think  lis  ever 
will  be  created  until  long  after  the  last 
lingering  echoes  of  Gabriel's  horn 
dv.indles  into  ultimate  silence. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  would  the 
dlstlngushed  Senator  from  Wyoming 
yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  lUinois 
has  indicated  an  interest  in  another  job. 
I  wonder,  whether  I  was  competent, 
qualified,  and  capable  of  being  a  Senator, 
because  I  had  had  no  legislative  experi- 
ence before.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  am 
surrounded  by  70  or  75  lawyers. 

In  a  period  of  years  I  have  felt  rela- 
tively comfortable  with  the  duties  and 
responsibiUtles  of  this  office  and  have 
indicated  an  interest  in  another  office. 

I  would  say  without,  I  hope,  imduc 
humility  or  without  overstating  the  com- 
petence of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  that 
I  would  hope  I  would  be  endowed  with 
sufficient  wisdom  to  a.s£ume  the  duties 
and  responsibihtles  of  this  position. 
There  would  be  people  who  I  would  say 
would  be  far  more  qualified  than  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  by  trainmg,  experi- 
ence and  background.  It  would  be  highly 
desirable  to  have  a  lawyer  as  head  of  this 
agency. 

But  when  39  States  of  the  Union  have, 
in  one  form  or  another,  or  by  one  name 
or  another,  a  consumer  protection  agency 
or  an  advocate  for  the  consimier.  and  we 
have  a  telegram  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  inserted  in  the  Record  recently 
from  31  Governors,  urging  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  establish  an 
independent  agency  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent appoint  a  director  of  consumer  af- 
fairs or  consumer  protection.  I  would 
think  that  there  are  a  great  many  others 
who  think  the  Good  Lord  has  created 
sufficient  men  or  women  who  could  as- 
sume this  confidence.  As  for  a  woman,  we 
have  an  outstanding  example  In  Virginia 
Knauer.  just  as  we  had  in  Estlier  Peter- 
son, when  she  had  State  responsibilities. 
I  would  say  that  we  have  adequate  per- 
sonnel, male  or  female,  to  fill  this  job. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me,  briefly? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
STEVENS'.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me.  briefly,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  will  not  lose 
hLs  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  Piesident.  later  today,  the  dLstin- 
euished  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Meizek- 
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BAuui  will  Offer  an  amendment.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  it  now  be  hi  or- 
dei-  to  ordei'  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Metzenbaum  amendment,  and  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  iliat  the  vote  not  oc- 
cux'  on  the  Met^enbaum  amendment 
pilor  to  3:30  p.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
i.s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAOM.  Mi'.  Prciident.  I 
Bik  for  the  yens  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordei'ed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  >1eld  to  me.  briefly,  for 
a  furtlier  mianimou.^-consent  request. 
under  the  same  arrangement? 

Ml-.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Ml-.  Piesldent,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  for  a  clarification,  be- 
cause of  tlie  comment  of  the  Senator 
fi-om  Oliio,  as  I  understand  tlie  unani- 
mous-consent request,  it  is  that  tlie  vole 
not  occur  before  3:30.  Tiiat  does  not 
mean  it  will  occur  at  3 :30. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Tlie  Senator 
is  correct,  and  I  hope  the  Cliair  will  su.s- 
tain  my  undersatnding. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


CLOTURE  MOTIOIJ— UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BVRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanim-jiis  consent  that  the 
1  horn-  of  debate  under  i-ule  xxn,  on 
the  motion  to  Invoke  cloture,  which  was 
submitted  by  Senator  Ribicoff  and  the 
requisite  number  of  Senators,  not  begin 
running  until  3  p.m.  on  Tuesday  next, 
rather  than  1  pjn.,  a.s  originally  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  .10  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thanl{  the 
Senotor  from  Wyomine  for  his  usual 
couitew  in  j eliding. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGENCY 
FOR  CXJNSUMER  ADVOCACY 

Tlie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  I S.  707 1  to  establish 
a  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  in  the 
E.\ecutjve  Office  of  the  President,  to 
establish  an  independent  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  to  autliorize  a  pro- 
gram of  grants,  in  order  to  protect  and 
serve  the  intereslj  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purpose.';. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Picsid-nt,  I  was 
greatly  interested  in  tlie  exchange  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

I  must  say  tlisl  my  very  brief  insights 
into  the  dimensions  of  the  powei s  of  the 
Almighty  certainly  do  not  enable  me  to 
malce  any  prolomid  observations  upon 
the  intelligence  of  any  one  individual,  as 
seems  to  be  provided  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  believing  that 
tliere  are  people  witli  tiie  ablllly  to  make 
tile  sort  of  decisions  necessarily,  success- 
fully, and  fairly  to  implement  the  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  legislation  before 
the  Senate. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  Irom  Wyoming 


tliat  he  is  not  sure  t^ere  is  sufficient  col- 
lective intelligence  within  this  entire 
body  to  wi-ite  the  kind  of  legislation  that 
would  bo  required  to  implement  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  other  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  have  in  mind, 

Tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois amazes  tlie  Senator  from  Wyonung 
in  believing  tliat  Government  lias  any 
business  getting  into  this  kind  of  role. 
I  recall  that  when  I  first  learned  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  liilnoLs, 
he  was  then.  I  believe,  prcsideni  of  Bell 
*  Ho-jfll.  at  liie  age  of  29.  I  thought 
then,  and  liave  thought  many  limes — I 
.see  the  e\1dence  all  about  iis — that  one 
of  the  inipnrtar.t  differences  that  sets 
America  apait.  that  explains  wb.v  we  are 
1=0  succe.ssfuJ.  why  we  accomplish  what 
we  do.  wily  it  was  Americans  who  left 
their  footprint*  on  the  Moon;  is  tnat 
with  our  unique  kind  of  govei-nment, 
based  upo,i  a  written  Cunstitution,  em- 
iJodyin^  as  wide  an  ext*-.ision  of  freedom 
as  possible  to  all  people,  includ'Ing  busi- 
iics.--mrn.  we  liave  struck  uoon  the  spark 
lliBi  keeps  America  going:  and  tliat  Ls 
thai  wc  do  not  believe  .mv  one  «  ay  is  tc-st 
in  America. 

Unlike  the  Soviets,  wc  do  not  have 
Goverrinient  tiying  to  dictate  to  maiiu- 
.'dctureis,  to  farmers,  to  businessmen,  to 
UilX)r,  what  they  should  do  and  what  ihey 
should  make.  Prom  time  to  time,  v.e  lav 
down  guidelines  and  rules,  and  we 
change  them  from  time  to  time  as  we 
learn  from  experience  that  there  may  be 
belter  ways  of  spelling  out  the  broad 
framework  of  regulation  which  v,  ill  bet- 
ter serve  our  people. 

We  can  all  agree  the  unique  tiling 
about  American  business  is  tliat  Gov- 
ernment does  not  tell  businessmen  what 
to  do.  The  people  who  buy  the  products — 
the  liou.sewives.  the  custoniei-s  in  Amer- 
i'.a's  .shops  and  stores  and  supermarkets 
and  automobile  showrooms — make  tlie 
decisions  that  guide  the  investors  as  Ihey 
redesign  products  and  as  they  bring  onto 
the  market  new  products.  If  the  free  en- 
lerpiise.  profit-oiiented  economy  has 
done  one  thing,  it  has  demoiisti-ated  a 
never-failing  ability  to  reflect  what  peo- 
ple want.  That  ts  one  of  tlie  great  things 
about  America. 

So  it  surprises  me  iliat  the  disiln- 
gui-shed  Senator  from  Illinois,  my  cher- 
ished friend  and  colleague,  would  now 
propose  drawing  upon  the  brilliant  busi- 
ness career  he  lias,  and  .say  tliat  Goveni- 
menl  aui«ht  to  take  over  these  functions 
and  try  to  tell  iieople  what  they  are  go- 
ing to  produce,  liow  they  are  going  to 
advertise  it,  what  is  best  in  the  market- 
place, and  then,  in  tlie  detei-minatlon  of 
a  single  man,  the  Adminlsti-alor  of  this 
agency — foi-merly  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  but  now  tlie  Agency  for 
Consumer  Advocacy— give  this  one  man 
the  authority  to  bring  legal  action 
against  Individuals,  against  companies, 
and,  in  fact,  against  other  agencies  of 
Government. 

I  do  not  tliink  that  this  is  the  sort  of 
concept  that  has  filled  America's  mar- 
kets with  the  outstanding  great  produce 
we  find  in  them  today.  It  is  not  tlie  kind 
of  attitude  that  has  developed  the  10,001 
products  that  are  at  once  the  amazement 
and  the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the  world 


when  they  come  to  the  United  States  for 
the  first  time. 

I  am  not  saying,  nor  has  the  Senator 
from  Nortli  Carolina  said,  that  we  do  not 
need  any  rules.  Of  coui-.se,  we  need  some 
rules  and  we  have  a  number  of  rules  stui 
on  the  books,  but  as  one  taxpayer  in  a 
nation  of  taxpayers,  as  one  person  who  is 
concerned  about  inflation — a  double- 
digit  inflaiion.  they  call  it  ihe.se  days,  ije- 
causc  the  rate  of  it  is  erowing  by  at  least 
10  percent  and.  as  we  know,  oftentimes 
mOi-e  per  year — I  am  concerned  and  dls- 
I'.nbed  tliat  anyone  would  say  we  have 
not  any  better  llii-ig  to  do  with  om-  tax 
dollars  than  lo  set  up  yet  another  agency 
of  Goveniment.  I  am  concerned  that 
there  are  ibose  who  would  have  such  an 
agency  take  those  lax  dollars  and  be  able 
to  bring  suit  against  individuals,  against 
partner.ships.  against  companies,  against 
corporaiions.  and  agaiiist  other  agencies 
of  the  Government,  in  order  that  the  so- 
called  public  interest  may  best  be  served. 

I  make  these  observations  tiecaase 
theie  is  a  gi  owing  disenchantment  with 
some  of  the  things  that  have  been  tak- 
ing place  in  this  country  in  the  last  few 
years.  1  think  we  ore  finding  out  that  it 
is  not  hard  for  a  group  of  politicians  lo 
decide  the  kind  of  so.-lcty  we  ought  to 
have  and  then  to  diaft  and  design  the 
lind  of  legislation  which  they  believe 
will  bring  about  this  Utopian  state  of 
affairs  that  every  2  >cars  .iu:.t  before 
election  thev  proclaim  to  their  constitu- 
ents is  on  the  ho!-i?on.  And  further,  they 
are  moved  to  shy  that  the  way  to  Insme 
its  accomplishment  and  lis  lieing  brought 
into  being  is  to  reelect  Ihem. 

There  is  .■>  glowing  disenchantment  in 
America  with  politicians  who  proml.se 
more  than  they  can  deliver.  There  is  a 
growing  realization  among  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  a  .single 
Member  of  this  body  that  has  not  re- 
ceived a  very  significant  amount  of  mall 
from  iiis  constituents  .saying,  "Inflation 
is  the  most  important  thing,  the  most 
serious  problem  we  have  hi  tliis  country 
today." 

When  they  say  tlial,  tliey  are  net  im- 
plying that  is  the  only  problem,  they  arc 
not  minimizing  the  lioubles  right  here 
in  Washington,  Ihey  are  not  forgetting 
Watergate,  they  are  not  forgetting  or 
laying  aside  any  other  considerations, 
but  they  are  .saying  that  unless  we  do 
something  about  getting  a  handle  on  in- 
flation all  of  our  other  accomplishments 
could  go  down  the  drain. 

We  kno-i-  as  students  of  history  tlipt 
it  will  not  take  too  many  more  intenen- 
llons  by  Govei-nment  in  bu.sine.ss  to  bring 
the  typical  American  busines.sman  lo  his 
knees. 

A  few  years  ago.  I  was  one  of  the  ma- 
jority of  all  but  two  Members  of  this 
body  who  voted  for  OSHA.  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Agency.  Who  could 
be  against  what  was  called  "safety  and 
health?"  From  what  I  know  of  It  now. 
I  wish  I  had  been  against  it.  I  was  not 
against  it  because  I  was  caught  up  in 
the  magnetic  charm  of  a  name  that 
jiromiscs  more  than  it  can  deliver. 

I  did  not  know  tlien,  at  the  time  I  was 
voting  for  that  act,  that  there  would  not 
be  any  reduction  in  writing  of  all  of  the 
rules  that  apply  under  OSHA.  I  was  one 
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of  the  many  Senators  who  did  not  know 
Me  were  enacting  legislation  that  would 
1  ot  pei-mit  a  Federal  inspector  to  advise 
.1  businessman  what  he  needed  to  do  to 
c.iinijly  with  the  law.  Those  charged 
•■  ith  enforcing  the  law  could  not  set  foot 
,,M  a  business  establishment  without  cit- 
,.4  and  fining  the  busine.-'s  if  a  violation 

pro  found.  Yet  the  law-  and  all  of  its 
'.  jlimilnous  regulations  v,-ere  not  printed 
ar.iX  available  to  the  businessman  to 
trcn  find  out  what  was  Involved. 

I  say  these  things.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause that  is  the  kind  of  a  law-  we  are 
dealing  with  here. 

That  situation  underscores  the  rea- 
sons we  had  better  make  suie  we  know- 
what  is  in  this  bill  that  would  create  an 
agency  for  consumer  advocacy. 

Mr.  METZEa^BAUM.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
.itor  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mi-.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  1563  to  S. 
707  at  this  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  SS,  strike  out  Hues  22  through  24. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ntor  from  Olilo. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
S.  707.  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
Act.  I  believe  this  amendment  is  neces- 
sai-y  to  Insure  that  this  bill  fully  benefits 
the  American  consumer  in  the  market- 
place. 

Presently,  section  17(ei  provides  that 
the  proposed  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  shall  not  participate  in  any  deci- 
sion of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  with  respect  to  the  reuew-al 
of  a  radio  or  television  broadcasting 
license. 

This  provision  was  not  included  in  the 
bill  wliich  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
first  introduced  in  this  body  last  year. 
Nor  was  such  a  clause  included  in  the 
consumer  measure  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming margin  only  2  months  ago  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Further- 
more, neither  In  the  committee  reports 
nor  in  the  bill  itself  is  there  any  disc-Js- 
sion  or  explanation  as  to  why  the  CPA 
should  be  excluded  from  participating  in 
PCC  license  renewal  decisions. 

My  amendment  would  eliminate  tills 
provision  and  allow  the  CPA  to  present 
the  consumer  viewiioint  in  these  hear- 
ings. 

Never  before  has  this  country  been 
more  coiiceined  with  the  rights  of  con- 
sumers. In  the  communications  field, 
this  concern  for  the  broadcast  consumer 
was  articulated  by  Congress  In  the  orig- 
inal legislation  to  regulate  the  Industiy, 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  The 
courts  have  recognized  public  ownership 
of  the  airwaves  and  asserted  the  need 
to  protect  and  regulate  public  Interest  In 
broadcasting.  The  license  granted  a 
broadcaster  must  be  u.sed  In  a  way  bene- 
ilcial  to  community  Interests. 

At  present,  stations  are  subject  to  reg- 
ulatory examination  only  once  every  3 
yenrs.  There  are  proposals  pending  to 


extend  tills  period  to  5  years.  ih\^  dimin- 
ishing the  opportunities  to  ciiallenge  a 
broadcaster's  service  to  his  commmiity. 
Should  tliat  proposed  legislation  become 
law,  it  makes  It  more  imperative  tliat 
the  consumer  be  represented  and  have  an 
advocate  in  license  renewal  proceedings. 

As  Chief  Justice  Bui-ger.  while  sitting 
on  tlie  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  observed  in  a  much- 
quoted  1966  decision.  Office  of  Commu- 
nication of  United  Church  of  Christ 
against  FCC: 

Unless  the  ll:iteiier? — broEdrtist  consum- 
er-^— ?jt!\  be  heard,  there  may  tie  no  one  to 
brniy  programing  deficiencies  or  offensive 
overomniercinllKatlon  to  the  ftttention  of 
t;ie  Com!T.i«5ion  in  an  effective  manner. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Chief 
Justice's  pui-pose  was  not  to  undercut 
the  struciure  of  the  broadcasting  indas- 
iry,  but  "only  to  vindicate  broad  pub- 
lic interest  relating  to  a  licensee's  per- 
formance of  the  public  trust  inherent  in 
everj-  license." 

The  Commissioners  and  stuff  members 
of  the  FCC.  as  with  most  other  regula- 
tory agencies,  have  too  often  proven 
themselves  more  susceptible  to  pres- 
sures from  special  interests  than  they 
are  responsive  to  the  public  interest.  As 
the  Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee majority  report  concludes : 

Reprcsentntion  of  an  Interest  so  vital  to 
ihe  public  welfare  as  that  or  the  coiifcumer 
Is  (uo  important  to  be  left  to  chance. 

I  quote  further: 

1  tie  way  to  assure  &^  fair  a  decision  as  pos- 
.slvle  15  to  let  advocates  from  the  dlRerenc 
.sid*-s  make  the  best  arguments  each  can.  It 
will  be  up  to  the  regulatory  agency  .  .  .  not 
the  CPA  to  decide  from  among  the  argu- 
ment; made  w-here  the  best  solution  to  Uie 
problem  lies. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  Agency  would  always 
oppo.se  the  renewal  of  existing  licenses; 
indeed,  the  CPA  might  even  file  a  brief 
on  behalf  of  the  existing  licensee,  rec- 
ognizing Us  service  to  community  inter- 
ests, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  amending  S.  707  to  fulfill  the  needs 
of  the  broadcast  consumer. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
that  whicli  has  been  called  impeach- 
ment politics  has  been  raised  by  the 
President  of  tlie  United  States.  I  refer 
here  to  the  information  which  was  re- 
vealed on  Tuesday  that  the  President  will 
veto  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  Act 
unless  drastic  changes  are  matle. 

Frankly.  I  am  disturbed,  disappointed, 
and  disgusted  by  this  development.  I  am 
disturbed  first  because  the  President  has 
strongly  endorsed  the  concept  of  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  on  numerous 
occasions.  I  am  disappointed  because 
many  months  of  hard  work  were  spent 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Congress  to  eliminate  those  pro- 
visions which  w-ere  considered  offensive 
to  the  administration.  And  lastly.  I  am 
disgusted  because  those  provisions  which 
appear  to  be  objectionable  to  the  Presi- 
dent are  those  which  are  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  a  vigorous,  independent 
consumer  advocate 

How  can  we  enact  legislation  creating 
an  "independent "  consumer  advocate  it 


tlic  -  iiidepciident"  agency  must  enun- 
ciate an  administration  point  of  view? 
Whether  it  be  a  Democratic  or  Republi- 
can administration,  whether  it  be  a  lib- 
eral or  a  conservative  BdministraUon,  in 
order  to  truly  function,  the  consumer  ad- 
vocate must  be  independent.  An  effective 
consumer  advocate  must  be  able  to  argue 
his  case  on  the  merits  and  supiwrt  of  the 
Interests  he  is  protecting. 

By  the  very  nature  of  its  function  as 
an  advocate,  the  agency  for  consumer 
advocacy  will  be  continually  taking  posi- 
tions In  controversial  matters.  Thus,  it 
is  essential  to  Insulate  the  CPA  from  day- 
to-day  pohtical  pressures  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Equally  Important,  the 
CPA's  Independence  insulates  the  execu- 
tive branch  from  direct  responsibility  for 
the  i>osltioas  taken  by  the  Administra- 
tor. 

This  insulation  is  appiopiiate  for  the 
positions  the  CPA  may  take  « ill  not  nec- 
essarily be  the  positions  of  the  adminis- 
tration. The  CPA  is  an  advocate,  ratlier 
than  a  regulatory  decisionmaker,  its 
position  does  not  commit  the  Federal 
Government  to  any  policy. 

The  President,  other  agencies,  and 
members  and  committees  of  Congress 
will  no  doubt  disagi-ee  with  the  positions 
taken  by  the  CPA  from  time  to  time. 
Their  responsibilities  are  broader,  and 
whereas  these  broader  constituencies 
may  coincide  at  times  with  the  interest 
of  consumers,  at  times  they  will  not.  The 
President  and  the  regulator!'  agencies 
must  balance  consumer  interests  against 
other  interests  in  order  to  reach  a  policy 
position.  The  CPA  should  provide  a  new. 
input  in  Federal  decisionmaking,  but  it 
should  not  determine  output. 

An  Independent  consumer  advocate 
must  be  secure  hi  his  freedom  to  advo- 
cate the  consumer  interests,  openly, 
without  interference,  without  the  threat 
of  retribution.  How  else  can  the  con- 
sumer odvocate  serve  in  the  painful  proc- 
ess of  rebuilding  confidence  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Yet.  each  of  the  amendments  which 
Roy  Ash  seeks  in  the  President's  name 
has  the  sole  consequence  of  eroding  that 
independence.  Roy  Ash  was  an  excellent 
advocate  for  Litton  Industries,  but  I 
would  not  want  him  to  be  my  advocate 
for  Ihe  consumers  interests.  Thus,  the 
very  amendments  whicli  he  espouses  in 
tlie  President's  name  are  the  amend- 
ments which  both  a  President  uncertam 
of  his  total  control  upon  government, 
and  a  corporate  constituency  leerj-  of 
consumei-  input,  would  support. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  up  this 
road  before  and  have  noted  the  duplicity 
in  the  position  of  our  Chief  Executive  on 
other  legislation.  He  asked  for  land  use 
legislation  loudly  touted  his  efforts,  and 
scuttled  the  bill.  He  asked  for  surface 
mining  legislation  and  his  forces  have 
eroded  that  legislation  and  now  threaten 
its  enactment.  How  well  I  remember 
prior  to  the  tliird  cloture  vote  in  1972 
the  supporters  of  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  at  that  time  offered  to  ac- 
cept each  and  ever>'  amendment  sug- 
gested by  the  President  in  exdiange  for 
his  endorsement  of  a  vote  for  clotme 
The  result:  continued  opposition  to  the 
legislation.  I  fear,  Mr.  President,  that 
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once  again  we  are  on  that  couisc.  Even 
If  everj"  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Ash 
Is  adopted — and  I  would  note  that  be- 
tween August  and  February  we  have 
worked  closely  with  the  OMB  to  accom- 
modate virtually  every  amendment  he 
has  previously  proposed — there  would 
dtlll  be  Presidential  opposition.  I  regret 
to  say  in  view  of  this  past  experience 
that  I  cannot  accept  the  President's  word 
on  this  legislation  or  other  tnatteis 
which  now  press  upon  him. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  let  me  cite 
that  as  far  as  impeachment  politics  is 
concerned  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
the  President's  objective  is  to  obtain  a 
vote  of  one-third  plus  one  of  the  Senate 
to  prevent  conviction  if  the  House  sends 
Impeachment  articles  to  the  Senate.  Con- 
sidering the  vote  last  week  on  a  motion 
to  table  the  entire  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  bill  in  which  only  23  Senators 
supported  the  Piesident.  I  would  note 
that  he  would  be  better  off  currying  favor 
with  the  supporters  of  the  CPA  rather 
than  Its  opponents.  After  all.  66  of  us 
voted  against  tabling  the  bill.  Lastly,  let 
us  also  remember,  while  on  the  subject 
of  Impeachment  politics,  that  our  Sen- 
ate President,  now  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Ford,  voted  for 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  in  the 
House  In  1971. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'XTID.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'TRD.  Mr.  Pi-esldent. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  MORNING  BUSINESS 
ON  MONDAY 

Ml'.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi'.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  on 
Monday  next,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  business  of  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RESUMPTION  OF  UN- 
FINISHED BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 


clusion of  routine  morning  business  on 
Monday  next,  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business 
IS.  707). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
MONDAY  TO  11:30  A.M.  ON  TUES- 
DAY, JULY  30, 1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Monday 
next,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  11:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
TUESDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day next,  after  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized  under  the  standing  or- 
der, there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  of  not  to 
extend  beyond  tlie  hour  of  12:00  noon, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  oi-dered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoram. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  rol 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'TRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  368.  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  STANDARDS  AND  CON- 
DUCT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Rciolvd.  TTiat  subsectlou  (a)  of  the  firsl 
section  of  Senate  Resolutlou  338.  BSth  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  July  24,  1964,  la  amended  by 
addUig  at  the  end  ther«of  the  following: 
'•For  purposes  of  paragraph  8(f)  of  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
service  of  a  Senator  as  chairman  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  ttlU  convene  again  on  Mon- 
day next  at  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon. 
After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  -•ecognizcd  tmder  the  standing 
order,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
but.incss.  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  S.  707,  the  unfinished 
business,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Council  of 
Consumer  Advisers  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  and  for  other  pur- 
licses.  The  pending  question  at  that  time 
n1ll  be  on  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  The  yeas  and  navs 
have  been  ordered  on  the  Metzenbauin 
amendment,  with  the  understand-ng  that 
a  vote  thereon  will  not  occur  prior  to  the 
hour  of  3:30  p.m. 

Other  yea  and  nay  votes  may  occur 
.subsequent  to  the  hour  of  3:30  p.m. 

As  far  as  Tuesday  Is  concerned,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  bill,  and  votes  may 
occur.  A  vote  will  occur  on  the  Riblcoft 
motion  to  invoke  cloture  at  around  4:15 
p.m. 

Under  the  consent  orde:-  already 
granted  by  tlie  Senate,  the  1  hour  of 
debate  on  the  motion  tr  Invoke  cloture 
win  not  begin  rimnlng  tmtll  the  hour  of 
3  o'clock  p.m.  At  the  hour  o:  4  o'clock 
p.m.,  the  automatic  quorum  call  will 
ensue,  and  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
quorum — or  about  4:15  p.m. — the  vote 
on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture,  which 
is  a  rollcall  vote  under  the  rule,  will 
occur. 

On  Wednesday  the  Senate  will  take  up 
H.R.  15544.  an  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Tieasinr  Department,  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  OHice 
of  the  President,  and  certain  Independ- 
ent agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1975. 

Also  duiing  next  week  it  Is  anticipated 
that  the  Senate  will  take  up  the  bill, 
S.  3792,  to  amend  and  extend  the  Export 
At  ministration  Act  of  1969. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  S.  3569.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970.  win  be  taken  up. 

Other  appropriation  bills  may  be  ready 
for  floor  action  next  week. 

Conference  reports,  being  privileged 
matters,  may  be  called  up  at  any  time, 
and  other  measures  on  the  legislative 
calendar  may  be  called,  and  rollcall 
votes  may  occur. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  12   O'CLOCK 
NOON  MONDAY.  JULY  29,  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  Mr.  President,  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  Monday  next. 

Th3  motion  was  agreed:  and  at  3:39 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Monday, 
July  29,  1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/fwrsrfay,  July  25, 1974 


Tlie  House  met  nt  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D..  offered  the  foUov  ing  prayer: 

Jesus  said; 

/  am  the  light  of  Ihe  wor'd:  he  thaf 
joUoweth  Me  shall  not  walk  in  durk- 
ne:^s.  but  shall  have  the  lloht  cf  Hje. — 
John  8:12. 

God  of  life  and  love,  whose  goodness 
and  glory  is  in  all  the  world,  we  thank 
Thee  for  this  quiel  moment  oi  praver 
in  this  Chamber  over  wliose  portal  is 
written  the  words  "In  God  we  trust." 

Cleanse  Thou  the  thoughts  of  oiu- 
licarts  that  we  may  go  forward  into  the 
duties  of  this  day  without  the  bitteni^ 
of  ill  will  darkening  our  minds  but  with 
the  brightness  of  good  will  illuminating 
om-  sphits.  making  us  clear  chamiels  of 
positive  service  to  our  beloved  country. 

We  pray  for  our  President,  our  Speak- 
er, tliese  Representatives  of  our  people. 
and  all  who  work  with  tiiem  and  for 
them.  Grant  unto  them  wisdom  to  see 
clearly  and  confidence  to  act  coura- 
geously as  worthy  representatives  of  tlie 
American  dream  for  all  people. 

In  the  spirit  of  tlie  Lord  of  lile  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  Tiie  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  amiounces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  I546I.  An  act  to  secure  to  the  Con- 
gress additional  time  in  whlcli  to  consider 
the  proposed  amendments  to  tlie  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  which  the  Ch!ei 
Justice  of  the  V.S.  Supreme  Court  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  ou  April  22,  1974;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  568.  Concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  adjournment  to  a  date  certain 
during  the  remainder  of  tlie  93d  Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  a^ees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (H.R.  69 > 
entitled  "'An  act  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  IC65.  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pas.sed.  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bUl  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
'o wing  title: 

H.R.  B094.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  reclasslflca- 
Tiou  of  positions  of  deputy  VS.  marshal,  and 
•  IT  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 


Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concunence  of  the 
Hoase  is  lequested: 

S.  2125.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
'All  act  granting  land  lo  the  city  of  Alhu- 
ruert^ue  for  public  pnrpo.=eR."  approved 
J-.Mii*iJ.  ir06 

Tlie  me^SHse  al.so  announced  that  Mr. 
MclNTYRE  and  Mr.  Bennctt  were  up- 
ITOUited  as  additional  conferees  on  S. 
306*?.  proposed  Housing  and  Conuaunlty 
Di'vetopmer.r  Act  oi  1974. 


MOTION  TO  BE  OFFERED  BY 
CHAtEMAN   MILLS 

'  Mr.  MILLS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mLs,sion  to  address  tlie  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
occasion  to  announce  to  the  House  that 
on  next  Tuesday.  July  30.  I  shall  seek 
recognition  to  call  up  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bUl.  H.R.  8217,  a  bill  to  which 
the  Senate  added  certain  provisions,  in- 
cluding changes  relating  to  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  the  SSI  pro- 
gram, among  others,  and  to  make  avail- 
able to  tlie  House  the  motion  which  I  in- 
tend to  offer  with  respect  to  those 
matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
OfiD  the  text  of  the  motion  which  I  in- 
tend to  offer. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Motion  To  Be  Offered  by  Chairman  Mills 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  text  of  the  bill.  H.r.  8217,  and 
concur  tlierein  with  an  amendment  aj>  fol- 
lows; In  lien  of  the  matter  proposed  to  he 
in.serted  by  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
text  pf  the  bill  (page  2,  after  line  6(,  Insert 
tlie  following: 

Sl.".  ;i.  The  last  sentence  of  section  203(e) 
i2i  Of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Unem- 
pluymeut  Compensation  Act  of  1970  (us  add- 
ed by  section  20  of  Public  Ijiw  93-233  and 
amended  by  section  2  of  Public  Iaw  93-256 
and  by  section  2  of  Public  Law  93-320)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "August  I.  1974" 
and  inserting  hi  lieu  thereof  •"April  30. 
1975".  V 

Sec.  4.  (at  The  second  sentence  of  sectiou 
204(b)  Of  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compeiisatlon  Act  of  1971  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Amotmts  appropriated  as 
repayable  advances  and  paid  to  the  States 
luider  section  203  shall  be  repaid,  without 
interest,  as  provided  In  section  905(di  of  the 
Social  Security  Act." 

lb)  Section  e03(b)  of  tite  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(3). 

St.c.  5.  Section  1C31  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  foUowmg  at 
the  end  thereof; 

■■REI.MBURSEMENT  TO  STATES  FOB  tNTEKIM 
ASSISTANCE    PAYMENTS 

"(g)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (d) 
(1)  and  subsection  (b)  as  it  relates  to  the 
p.ayment  of  less  than  ihe  correct  amount  ot 


beueRtr*.  the  Secretary  mav.  upon  written 
authorization  by  an  Indlrldual.  withhold 
i;?i:efiis  due  ;-lth  re.spect  to  that  iudlridua) 
and  may  pay  to  a  Stat«  (or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof  If  agreed  to  by  ♦he  Secreiar 
aitd  the  Statt-t  ."rom  the  boiicfits  withheld, 
?H  amoum  aufflclent  lo  relmhurse  the  Stale 
inr  jiOlitlcM  t^uijdivlj^lon)  for  i»uerim  as6t.<n.- 
^Hcp  luinlsiied  on  h?haU  ot  the  individual  by 
Ihe  i'late  (or  poiiilcnl  .subdi\isionK 

'■t2)  For  purpniies  oi  this  subMcrion,  th<? 
t^^riii  'bc'iefit*'  v  ith  rcp'-rt  to  any  Individ- 
uji|  means  supplemental  wcurttv  lucom* 
bcneflis  in\der  this  title,  and  any  Stare  sup- 
plementary payments  imder  f^tion  1616 
or  under  sociion  212  of  Public  Law  93-flO 
which  the  SecHstary  makes  on  behalf  of  o 
State  tor  political  subdivision  thereof),  that 
the  Secretary  lias  determined  to  be  due  with 
respect  to  the  individual  at  the  time  the 
Secretary  makes  the  flr*!  p.iyment  of  bene- 
fits. A  cash  advance  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section iaM4)  (A)  shall  not  be  considered  ta 
the  first  pajTuenl  of  benefits  for  purposes 
of  tlie  preceding  sentence. 

■'(3)  For  piu-poscs  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'interim  assistance*  with  respect  to  any 
individual  means  assistance  financed  front 
Stale  or  local  funds  and  furnished  for  meet- 
ing basic  needs  during  the  period,  beginning 
v.ith  the  month  in  which  the  Individual  filed 
an  application  for  benefits  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (2»).  for  which  he  was  eligible 
for  such  )>eneflts. 

"(4(  In  order  for  a  State  lo  receive  reim- 
bursement under  the  provisions  of  para- 
erapU  (1).  the  State  shall  have  In  effect  an 
aereement  with  the  Secretary  which  shaU 
provide — 

"(A)  that  If  the  Secretary  makes  payment 
to  ihe  State  (or  a  political  subdivision  of 
the  State  as  provided  for  under  the  agree- 
ment) In  reimbursement  for  interim  assist- 
ance (OS  defined  in  paragraph  (3))  for  any 
hidividual  in  an  amovmt  greater  than  the 
reimbursable  amount  authorized  bv  para- 
graph (1).  the  SUt«  (or  political  sub- 
division) shall  pay  to  the  Individual  the 
balance  of  such  payment  in  excess  of  the 
reimbursable  amount  as  expeditiously  as 
possible,  but  in  any  event  within  ten  work- 
ing days  or  a  shorter  period  specified  In  the 
agreement:  and 

■•(Bi  that  the  Stiite  wm  comply  with  such 
other  rules  as  the  Secretary  fintls  necessan- 
to  achieve  efficient  and  effective  administra- 
tion of  this  si^bsecilon  and  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  program  established  by 
this  title.  Including  protection  of  hearmg 
rights  for  any  individual  aggrieved  by  action 
taken  by  the  State  (or  po.itlcal  sulJdivibion) 
pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

'■(5)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (c(  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  disagreement  con- 
cerning  pa>-ment  by  the'secretary  to  a  State 
pursuant  to  the  precedUig  provisions  of  tliis 
subsection  nor  the  amount  retained  by  the 
State  (or  political  subdivision). 

"i6)  Tlie  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  expire  on  June  30.  1976.  At  least  ftlKt> 
days  prior  to  such  expiration  date,  the  Sec- 
retary Elmll  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
as6es.4ltig  the  effects  of  actions  taken  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection,  including  the  ade- 
quacy of  interim  assistance  provided  and 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  admin- 
istration of  such  provisions.  Such  report  may 
include  such  recommendations  as  the  Secre- 
tarj'  deems  appropriate.'". 

Sec.  e.  (a)  Section  1611  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  \&  amended — 

(I)  m  subsection  ta|(l)(A),  by  inserting 
"(or,  if  greater,  the  nmotmt  determined  im- 
der  section  1617 1"  lounedlatelv  after 
'  il.7S:i-: 
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(2)  In  atibseciion  (a)i2)fA).  by  inserting 
"{or),  if  gremter.  the  amount  determined  un- 
der section  1617)  **  linine<llatel7  after  "2  flas"- 

t3»  in  subsection  fb)  (1).  by  inserting  "(or. 
ir  greater,  the  amount  determined  under  sec- 
tl.ni  1617)"  Immediately  after  "«l,75a";  and 

(•*>    lu    subsection    (b)(2).    by    insertlne 

•  or.  If  greater,  the  amount  determined  im- 

derstctlon  1617)"  Immediately  after  ■■«2.628 '. 

fb)  Part  A  of  tIMe  XVI  of  such  Act  Is  ftir- 
'!;cr  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
'.le  following  new  section ; 

■  COST-Or-LIVIKC    ADJCSTHTNTS    IN    OLJ«»  IfS 

Sec.  1617,  Whenever  benefit  amounts  uii- 
tier  title  II  are  increased  by  any  percentage 
enective  wKh  any  month  as  a  result  of  deter- 
iiilnation  made  under  section  215(1),  each  of 
ihe  dollar  amouuts  in  effect  for  such  mon-„h 
under  subsections  ii»)  il)(A).  (a)(2>(A). 
ib)(l»,  (b)(2)  of  section  ICll,  and  subsec- 
liou  ia)(l)  (A)  ol  section  211  ol  Public  Law 
»3-6e.  as  specified  in  such  stibaecilom.  or  as 
prevlouBly  Inci-eased  under  this  secttoo.  shall 
be  Increased  by  the  same  percentage  (and 
rounded,  when  not  a  multiple  of  $1.20.  to 
the  next  higher  multiple  of  »1.20),  effective 
with  respect  to  benefits  for  months  after  such 
mouth:  and  such  doUar  amounts  as  so  in- 
creased shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister together  with,  and  at  the  same  time 
as,  the  material  required  by  sec'.ion  215(1) 
(2»(D)  to  be  published  therein  bv  reason  of 
'*uch  determination." 

Sbc.  7.  (D)  Section  1&(C)(2)  of  Public  Law 
U3-23;i  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Decem- 
ber 1.  1974'  and  inserting  in  lieu  ihereoi 
"March  1.  1«7&'*.  and  by  striking  out  "July  1. 
1975"'  und  hiaeninp  in  lien  Ihereoi  -March  1. 
1976- . 

(b)  Section  15ich5»  or  Public  Law  9fl-2.■^3 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ^^arch  1.  1975' 
and  iuscrllny  in  lieu  thereof  "June  1.  1975 '. 
and  bv  striking  out  -October  1.  1975'  and 
hiscriing  in  iicu  thereof  "June  i,  1976'. 

ic)  Section  15(d)  of  Public  l^w  93-23:1  is 
nmeuded  by  strllting  out  January  1.  1975. 
except  that  if  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  determines  that  additional 
time  is  required  to  prepare  the  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (c),  he  may.  by  reg- 
ulallou.  extend  the  appllcablUty  of  the  pro*,  l- 
sioui  of  subsection  la)  to  cost  accounting 
periods  beginning  after  June  30.  197d"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1976". 

Sec.  8.  Section  249B  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972  is  amended  by  siriklnsc 
out  -Juno  30.  197-f  an.l  iuseriing  In  litu 
thereof  "June  30. 1B7T', 

Sec.  9.  (at  Section  19na<a)  i  14mB»  (i)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  irelaihig  to  certain 
cost-sharhig  fees  required  to  be  putd  by  some 
individuals  under  medicaid)  is  amended  by 
£trikln(c  out  "shair*  and  In-^rtliig  in  iien 
thereof  "may". 

(b)  Tlie  amendnienr  made  bv  sahsection 
ii.)  shall  be  effective  Januarj-  1.  197:1. 

Set.  10.  (p)  Section  211  .a  HU  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"material  participation  bv  the  owner  or 
tenant  •  each  tine  it  orciui;  the  foUoiA-ing: 
"las determined  without  regard  to  any  actlvl- 
lies  of  an  agent  of  such  owner  or  tenant)". 
(bl  Section  1402(a)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deflnltioii 
of  net  earnings  from  self -employment)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "material  par- 
ticipation by  the  owner  or  tenant"  each  time 
It  occurs  the  following:  "(as  determined 
witliout  regard  to  any  activities  of  an  agent 
of  such  owner  or  tenant) ". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
>UaIl  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
tluaing  after  December  31. 1973. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  staff  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee oil  lutemal  Revenue  Taxation  shall  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  He- 


July  JJ,  19: 


nc^'utlation  Act  of  19:11.  ss  amended,  with  n 
view  to  determining  whether  such  Act  should 
be  extended  beyond  December  31,  1976.  and. 
If  fio.  how  iiie  administration  of  such  Act  can 
be  Improved.  The  Joint  Committee  staff  shall 
spcctfically  consider  whether  exemption  cri- 
teria and  the  statutory  factors  for  determin- 
ing exces;,ivc  profits  should  be  changed  to 
make  the  Act  fhlrer  and  more  cHective  and 
more  objective.  The  Joint  Committee  etuff 
shall  also  consider  whether  the  Renesollailon 
Bnard  should  be  restructured. 

(b)  la  conducting  such  .study  nnd  invc-  .1- 
unlion  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Iniemal  Revenue  Taxation  shall  consult  m  iih 
the  staffs  of  the  Renegotiation  Board,  the 
Oenenil  Accounting  Office,  the  Cost  Account- 
ing Standards  Board,  and  Uie  Joint  Ecoiiontc 
Committee. 

(C)  The  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  shall  submit  ilic 
results  of  Its  study  and  Inveitigatlon  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Represenntivcs  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  on  or  before  Septem- 
ber 30. 1975.  together  with  such  recomnienda- 
linsia  a-H  M  deem.«;  appropriate. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  15472— AGRICUL- 
TURE-ENVIRONMENTAL AND  CON- 
SUMER APPROPRIATIONS.  1975 
Mr.    MAHON.    Mi-.    Speaker.    I    ask 

uiianiinous  consent  tiiat  the  mjiia^er:: 


v.He  piovlded  for  and  necessary  for  the  pni,-- 
ilcal  and  eilicient  work  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  not  to  exceed  $15,000  r<jr 
employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109,  816,973  W>0 
of  which  $4,054,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
Office  of  Communication  and.  of  which  total 
appropriation  not  to  exceed  »823.000  may  be 
used  for  farmers'  bulletins,  which  shall  be 
adapted  to  the  Intcrer^ts  of  the  people  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  conntiy.  an  equal 
proportion  of  four-flfths  of  which  shall  h,' 
available  to  be  delivei-ed  to  or  sent  out  un- 
der the  addressed  frnnks  fiuTiIshed  bv  the 
Scn.-»tors,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  in 
Congress,  as  ihey  s^hall  direc:  (7  UJSC  4!';). 
and  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  tlin-ty- 
two  thousand  two  hinidied  and  fifty  copi&i 
fcr  the  use  of  the  Sen.'Ue  and  Hou?e  of  Rep- 
re.^entatlves  of  putt  2  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  Secretary  (known  as  the  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture)  as  authorized  bv  44  H.S.C.  1301 : 
Provided.  That  this  appropriaUon  shall  lie 
reimbursed  from  applicable  appropriation^ 
for  travel  expenses  incident  to  the  holding 
of  hearings  as  required  by  5  US.C.  B51-5&8 
Prot  idcd  further.  That  not  to  exceed  $2,500 
of  this  amount  shall  be  available  for  otliciaJ 
reception  and  representation  expenses,  not 
"ther«'Ise  provided  for,  as  determined  by  ihe 
Secretary:  Provided  further.  That  In  ihc 
preparation  of  motion  pictures  or  exhibits 
by  the  I>epartmrnt,  this  apprupriatton  shui] 
be  available  for  emplo>-nieut  pur5\ii'.nt  to  ihe 
second  sentence  of  ACttlon  706(a)  of  the  Oi- 
t;;iiilc  Act  of  1944  i7  U.S.C.  2225). 

None  of  the  funds  provided   by  this  A<-t 
hall  be  used  to  pny  the  Milaries  of  any  j-.er- 
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niay  have  until  midnight  toniiilU  to  nie     sonnel  which  carries  out  the  provlsto..*  of 


a  conference  report  on  the  bill  tH.R. 
15472*  an  act  making  appropriations  for 
agricultuie-enviionmental  and  consum- 
er piotecUon  progi-anis  lor  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  U  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

<  .ivrnttNcr.  Riport  (  H.  Rept.  No.  1(3  I327i 
riie  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
nineudmeuts  of  the  Senate  Co  the  blU  (HH 
15472)  "makhig  appropriations  for  Agricul- 
ture-En\h-onmental  and  Consumer  Proiec- 
lion  programs  for  the  fiscal  jeitr  ending 
June  30.  1975,  and  for  other  purposes."  hav- 
ing met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recumniend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  foUows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  lu  auieud- 
ment5  numbered  3.  4,  5.  6.  10.  14.  18  19  20 
21.  22.  23.  24.  33.  38.  39.  42.  43.  44.  45.  4"'  4t|' 
50.  52.  57.  58.  59,  64.  6S. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  26.  27.  28.  29.  32.  3'i.  37.  55.  61  OG 
tf7  and  (ifree  to  ihe  samp. 

Amendmejit  nt>o)bei-ed  1:  That  the  H«use 
recede  from  lie  disagreement  to  the  nmend- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  ajid  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendmeut.  as  follows- 
lu  lieu  of  the  mftter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  the  Senate,  insert  the  following: 

OmCK   or  TKE  SECItETARY 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Including  the 
dissemination  of  agricultural  informHtion 
and  the  coordination  of  informational  work 
and  programs  aiithori?:ed  by  Congress  in  the 
Department,  management  support  se^^■lces 
to  selected  Agencies  and  Ofllces  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agrictuture.  and  for  general  ad- 
mmistratlon  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, repairs  and  alterations,  and  other  mLs- 
cellaneous  supplies  and  expenses  not  oiher- 


sciMon  610  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1!>7C 
except  for  research  In  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
reed  h3.000.000:  project,-*  to  be  apprised  by 
the  Secretary  as  provided  by  law. 

OFFICr    OF    Tttr.     INSPItTOR     (.tNrH^L 

For  nece«i.jry  expensf-s  of  the  Orttce  o'  Uir 
In.spector  General,  including  employment 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  seciioti 
70(3(fll  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  VS.C. 
2225).  and  net  to  exceed  910,000.  foremplov- 
meut  under  3  US.C.  3109.  $15,751,000,  ami 
ill  addiiinn,  .f^.081,000  .';hall  be  derived  bv 
transfer  from  the  appropriation.  "Pood  Stamp 
Prcj;ranr'  and  merged  with  this  approprla- 
rlnn. 
And  the  Senate  a^ree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  2:  Thai  the  Hoti-e 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  lo  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senute  numbered  2.  and  ayree 
io  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUow>;: 
In  lien  of  tlie  sum  named  by  said  amend- 
ment ins^ert  '■$204.8:?*)  onO":  and  the  Sen')t<' 
Bsiee  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  Thnt  the  Hov.-e 
rctede  from  Its  dlPAgreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nimibcred  7,  and  agree 
to  the  sume  with  an  amendment,  as  follow.- 
In  lieu  of  ihp  sum  named  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •>79.O48.O00";  :tnd  the  Sen.^l.■ 
iiurce  to  the  same. 

Amendmenc  numbered  8.  That  the  House 
recede  from  Itit  dt-sa^eement  to  the  amend- 
nunt  of  iiie  Senate  numbered  8.  and  agree 
tu  the  same  v.ith  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
lu  lieu  of  the  sum  nan\ed  hv  snid  amend- 
ment insert  ■■*7:>0fi.000":  nnd  the  Senni" 
agree  to  the  >:ime. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  li^Mt  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9.  and  agiee 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  by  said  amendment 
insert  ■■$16,437.000'";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11:  Tliat  the  Ho-ue 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  ium  numed  bv  said  Bme:!0- 


ment  Insert  "$105. 149 .000";   and  the  Senate 
a^ee  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  simi  named  bv  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$149,544,000  :  aiid  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numl>ered  13:  That  the  nonse 
recede  from  its  dLsagreemeni  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13.  luid  agree 
LO  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  simi  named  by  snid  amend- 
ment insert  "«2.030.(X»0";  and  the  Senate 
nsree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
rfcede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13.  nnd  ai;re'? 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  lul- 
Itiws:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  i^amed  br  seid 
amendment  insert  "5214.488.000";  and  he 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
mt-nt  of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lowoi  In  lieu  of  the  stnu  pioposed  by  said 
amcuduient  In-ieri  "&i;fl.9ia.0CO';  .-md  the 
Strnate  a^ree  lo  the  i-anie. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  Tint  t!ie  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  tiie  sum  proposed  by  said  amend* 
ment  Insert  "622 .026. 000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26:  Innt  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  25.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follou's': 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "*  17.500.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  SO:  That  liie  Hm;se 
recede  from  it*  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30.  and  agree 
TO  the  snme  with  an  ni.iendnieiii.  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propo.sed  by  said  Mnend- 
ment  Insert  "SG.OOO.OCO";  aiid  The  Senate 
agree  to  the  .same. 

Amendmenl  numbeied  31:  Th;it  the  House 
recede  from  its  di.^apreemeut  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUov.s: 
In  lieu  of  the  snm  proposed  by  taid  amend- 
ment insert  "•350.000.000";  nnd  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  dlsattreemeLt  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  34.  and 
agree  to  the  snme  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said 
nmendment  inr^ert  "SS 1. 016.000 ';  and  the 
Senate  agree  lo  the  snme. 

Amendment  numbered  35;  That  the 
House  recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  th»f 
amendment  of  Uie  Senate  numbered  35,  and 
n^ee  to  the  snme  with  an  amendment.  a--< 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  protiosed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "•1 08,000,000";  and  tlie 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  40.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$277.926.O00";  and  the  Senate 
i.nree  lo  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  41:  That  the  House 
recede  from  lu  dtsngreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  41.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■'$53.240.000' ;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  46:  That  the  House 
locede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  numbered  46.  and  agree 
to  the  snme  with  an  amendment,  as  follott-s; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposcfd  by  said  nmend- 
ment Insert  "$191,116,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  s.^me. 

Aaiendment  numbered  43;  That  the  Honse 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  nmend- 
ment. of  tno  Seiiate  j.umbcred  48.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  sjld  amend- 
me:ii.  insert  the  foUowlng:  "Agricultural 
&ta')tHi:allon  tnd  Conservation  Service":  and 
ihe  S^na'.e  c^rce  to  the  snn'c. 

ATnendmeat  numbered  51:  Tliat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
niciit  cE  the  Senate  numbered  51.  and  agree 
to  tlie  same  with  :.n  amendmeni;.  n^  followc; 
In  Ueu  cf  the  sum  ^nMp-^sed  by  said  amend- 
meut  insert  "fii.4i3,L00 ';  af.ti  the  Senate 
4  grec  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  53:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  lo  the  amend- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numiiercd  53.  and  agree 
to  the  same  Hi:h  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "538  269.nco ',  nnd  the  Senate 
rigfcc*  to  the  siime. 

Amendment  numt./;rcd  54;  Tlmt  the  House 
recede  from  Us  di.<=.ni^reemeni  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbsred  54.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  ometidment.  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  bv  said  amend- 
ment insert  -$38,043,000  ■;  a-'id  the  Senate 
asree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numberei  &>;  Tliat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment nt  the  Senate  numbered  60.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  ainciidmeni.  as  foUows: 
In  Ueif  of  the  sum. named  bv  said  araend- 
me:u  Insert  "$1,209,630,000  ';  p.:;d  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Aniendmeut  numbered  C2:  That  the 
H::usp  recede  from  iis  di?agrecment  to  the 
anifudment  of  the  Senate  numbered  62, 
and  agree  lo  the  same  with  an  amendmeul. 
a.-*  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  nnmed  by 
Pftid  amendment  Insert  "S28,ODO,000"';  and 
the  Senate  agiee  to  the  sp.-ne. 

Amendment  numbered  63:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Us  dl?agreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  C3.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  85 
lollows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  raid 
einendment  nisert  "$30,003,000";  nid  the 
Senate  agree  to  ihe  same. 

Ti»e  comniittee  ci  conference  re^jcrt  in  dU- 
agrut-meni  amendment  numbered  SB. 
Ja.mie  L.  WnrrrEN, 
George  E.  J^iplev, 
Frant:  E.  Evans. 
BiLi.  D.  BuRitsoK, 

Wn-LIAM   H.   NATrHF»l. 

Nfal  Smith. 
Bob  C.ASEr. 
OEOSGE  Ma  HON. 

Mark  Andeews. 
RooEar  H.  Michel. 

BUL  SC'IERLt. 
J.  K.Roan^soN. 
Elforb   a.   CrorftBFBc. 
M'ltiagerfi  on  the  Pert  of  the  House. 
Galt:  W.  McGrc 

WlLLUM  PaOXMIRE. 
ROBCRT  C,  BtSD, 
Heirman    E.   Talmadcc. 
Roman  Hruska. 
Mark  O.  HATntxo. 
Managers  on  tKe  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explanatory  Statemekt  or  the 

Committee  of  Conperxnce 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dls- 
agreemg  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmenu  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <HJl. 
15472)  malting  appropriations  for  agrlcul- 
ture-«nvlroamental  and  consumer  protection 
programs  for  the  flscnl  j-ear  ending  June  30, 


IWiS.  fti'.d  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  Joint  statemeat  to  the  House  and 
Senate  tu  explanation  of  the  effect  of  tlie 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
rocomraeuded  in  the  nccompanying  cot.!er- 
ewce  report: 

TITLE  I — ^ACiJrCTLTtjB.U,  PROGRAMS 

D.-partfrer.t  cf  Agrttulturc 
Dep-irtraeutal  Administration 
Amen-lment  No.  I:  Bcbtores  House  Inn- 
Biin^e  siricXen  by  the  Senate  for  the  Office  ot 
t»'.e  Scci-etftry  and  the  omce  of  the  In.'sprc- 
tor  General  in  Ueu  of  the  language  provided 
by  tl-.v  Senate.  Provides  a  total  ^poroprtatloi! 
rf  S16.9j3O0O  for  the  Office  of  the  Sc-cre'nrv 
itibt?sd  Of  $16,773,000  a.=  proposed  by  the 
Hou5?.  The  conferees  are  in  agrecmpnt:  thnt 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General  ehali  i.e 
r."::ored  to  Itj  status  prior  to  the  reorgani-:.- 
■  *'>ii  which  was  effective  Jantmn,-  9,  ii»74. 
Afrlc-nUurol  He^errch  Ecrrice 
Amcudincnt  Ko.  2:  Appropriutes  $204,ei!).- 
000  lor  Agricultural  Rssearch  Service  initciui 
of  »202.789.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
&2l2,57!).O00  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
incroa  e  over  tlie  amount  provided  by  tbc 
HLfU^e  includes  Uie  foUowing;  &300,000  for 
prcdaa>r  control  rcFearch;  $250,000  for  soy- 
bean ic-icarch:  $500,000  for  soil  erosion  re-- 
searcli  (Pacific  Northwcj'i*;  $100,000  for 
p'-ckle.  onion  and  related  research;  $200,000 
for  bee  research.  Lnramle.  Wvoraing:  $60,000 
lor  wild  rice  research;  $150,000  for  agrtcul- 
ttirnl  trnnspoitation  research,  and  *1')0.000 
ior  V  tid  oattj  research. 

The  Conference  Repor:  al^n  includes 
$  'OO.OfKi  for  additional  p?rsonnel  jit  the 
Ricli.-vrd  B.  Ru&seU  Laborator.'.  ThU  addt- 
tiT.nl  fnndmg  Ls  solely  for  additional  r-«- 
sonnel  at  this  location.  The  coufcree";  are  i.i 
agreement  that  the  additional  personnel  ai 
this  location  shall  not  be  at  the  expense  oi 
personnel  limltatlotui  at  other  ARS  facilities. 
The  conferees  did  not  approve  $680,000 
proprised  for  a  dairy  cattle  management  and 
forage  research  laboratory.  This  Item  h.ts 
been  p:u;sed  ever  without  prejudice  and  the 
Depcrtment  is  directed  to  provide  the  Appro- 
prluticiu  Committees  of  the  House  and  Situ- 
ate -n-lth  a  report  based  on  a  complete  stud\ 
of  the  e.xlcnt  of  forage  and  dairy  cattle  mar.- 
D3en:ent  lesearch  now  being  performed  with 
recommendations  as  to  needs  for  additiouril 
rfcscarch  lu  this  area  and  the  most  efficicui 
way  in  which  the  QdUitloual  research  can  l>e 
perfcrmed. 

Tie  confi-rees  a!to  did  not  approve  »l.ooo,- 
000  for  the  coristrncticii  of  n  intmiin  nui/t- 
llca  laboratory-  in  Grand  Forks,  North  Dn- 
tou.  This  project  hR=i  been  deferred  wiumut 
prejudice  until  the  Department  achlevps 
more  complete  siamug  of  current  labor&ton 
lacUUiea.  Everj-  effort  should  be  made  to  pro- 
vide full  stafflng  for  available  lahoratcry 
space  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Amendment  No.  3;  Deletes  lancuat'e  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  eannarhmg  $15,000  fur 
research  and  maintenance  of  the  Es^ler^i 
South  Dakota  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Rcficarch  Farm  at  Madison.  South  Dakcin. 

Amendment  No.  4;  Provider  that  $e.420.r*00 
i>hall  remain  available  unUl  expended  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Instead  of  $8,100,000  b> 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Scientific  Activities  Cvcrse.i» 
(Special  Foreign  Currency  Programl 
Amendment  Ko.  5:  Appropriates  $5,000,000 
for  Sclentlflc  Activities  Overseas  as  proposed 
by  the  House  instead  of  910.000.000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Im>peciion  Servi<-e 
Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $402,664.- 
000  for  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$403,504,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
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The  conferees  direct  that  within  available 
funds  the  Department  conduct  a  review  and 
report  to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  the  current  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  tubercular  swine,  the 
need  for  an  eradlc.ition  or  Indemnity  pro- 
gram, and  the  probable  tutal  cost  oC  such  a 
prograiii. 

Cooperative  State  R*?-ie»ircli  Service 
Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  ST9,048,- 
OGO  to  carry  inio  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
Hatch  Act  Instead  of  s77,04B,00O  as  proposed 
by  the  Hotise  and  f>BI.707,000  -in  propo.'«d  by 
the  Senate. 

AnMndment  No.  8:  Appropriates  57,306,000 
for  grants  for  cooperative  forestry  research 
instead  of  S6.ti0ti,D0O  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $8,349,000  un  propo£iU  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriate^  916.437.- 
OOO  for  contracu  and  granu  for  scientific 
research  Instead  of  ei6.2e7.0O0  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  ti6.577.000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  Increase  of  $150,000  over  the 
House  amotmt  is  for  taro  research. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  $1,500.- 
000  for  Rural  Development  Research  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  instead  of  »3,000.000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Approprlaies  a  total 
appropriation  of  $105,149,000  for  the  Co- 
operative State  Research  Service  instead  of 
8103^99,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
»lI0,491.O00  Qs  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Extension  Service 
Amendment  Ko.  12:  Appropriates  C149.544.- 
000  for  Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension 
work  under  the  Smi'..li- Lever  Act  instead  of 
0147.294.000  OS  proposed  by  he  House  and 
»163.230.00a  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $::.030,- 
000  for  the  Pest  Management  Program  In- 
stead of  81.680.000  as  proposed  by  the  Rouse 
and  $2,530,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Department  is  directed  to  report  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  the  current  capability  and 
methods  used  in  the  conduct  of  an  effective 
boll  weevil  control  program. 

Amendment  No,  14:  Appropriate:  $1,500.- 
000  for  Rural  Development  Education  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  S3.00O.000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  1 5 :  Appropriates  total 
funding  of  $214,488,000  for  the  Extension 
Service  instead  of  $211,888,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $220,174,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Statistical  ReportiijE  Service 

Amendment  Ko.  16:  Appropriates  $26,918.- 
000  for  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service  In- 
stead of  $36,818,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $28,043,000  a'*  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Within  available  funds  the  Department  is 
directed  to  malte  an  estimate  of  the  domesti- 
cated horse  population  from  Information 
available  that  wUl  be  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  Allocation  of  funds  under  the  provl-sion.s 
of  the  Animal  Health  Research  Act. 
Economic  Research  Sen'lce 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $32,026,- 
000  for  Economic  Re.warch  Service  instead 
of  $21,751,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
822,076,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
mcrease  over  the  amount  provided  by  the 
House  is  to  continue  and  conclude  the  eco- 
nomic studies  which  are  underway  regarding 
predator  losses,  predator  management  and 
related  predator  data. 

AffricuHural  Marketing  Ser-ice 
Marketing  Services 

Amendment  No.  18;  Appropriates  $39,665,- 
000  for  the  Agricultural  MorkeUng  Service 
•ft  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $39,816,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 


Funds  for  Strengthening  ^^ftrkets.  Income, 
and  Supply  (section  32) 

Amendment  No.  19;  Earmarks  8131,400,000 
oi  section  32  funds  for  child  feeding  and  nu- 
triiional  programs  authorized  by  law  in  the 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Alt  as  propoaed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
?I34,y00.00O  as  propased  by  the  Senate. 

Amendmeut  No.  20:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  provide  $1,400,000  to 
assist  local  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  with 
the  cost,  oi  distributing  .-iupple mental  foods 
to  ptcgnant  a;id  lactating  women  and  to  chil- 
dren. 

Tlie  conferees  are  .sei-lousl:-  concpniPd  rvlth 
the  current  =i!atus  of  funding  for  The  section 
32  fund.  The  purpose  for  v.hich  this  fund 
was  established  can  be  achieved  only  If  suf- 
ficient fluids  are  available  to  purchase  in  toto 
any  commodity  that  becomes  surplus.  Dur- 
ing the  pa.^t  few  years  the  assets  of  this  fund 
have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  expendl- 
t».u^  for  purpo-^es  other  than  which  the  fund 
was  created.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  take 
every  possible  uciion  to  preserve  the  solvpncy 
of  this  fund. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Senicc 
iTransfer  fi-om  section  32) 

Amendment  No.  21:  Provides  that  $3.- 
117.000  of  section  32  f\inds  shall  be  available 
to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  instead  of  $3,117,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees'  action  on  this  item  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  an  attitude  not  In  favor 
of  market  development  in  foreign  countries. 
On  the  contrary  the  conferees  endorse  ener- 
getic action  in  this  area.  In  view  of  the  cur- 
rent status  of  section  32  funding,  the  con- 
ferees are  of  the  t^inlon  that  every  possible 
efTort  must  be  mode  to  reduce  expenditures 
fiom  thiafund. 

Public  Law  4S0 

Amendment  No.  22;  Deletes  language  pro- 
po.sed  by  the  Senate  which  would  have  per- 
mitted various  adjustments  In  the  Public 
Law  480  program  which  were  considered 
necessary   for  humanitarian   purposes. 

The  action  of  the  conferees  on  this  item 
does  not  preclude  necessary  adjustments  In 
the  Public  Law  480  program  for  humani- 
tarian needs.  The  ten  percent  restriction  m- 
cluded  in  the  till  applies  only  to  Title  I 
I'lu-.ds  oi  Public  Law  480  appropriated  In  this 
bill. 

Commodfti/  Credit  Corporation 

Limitation  on  Administrative  Expenses 

Amendment  No.  23 :  Restores  House 
l.-^Dguage  stricken  by  the  Senate  which  pro- 
\  ided  for  an  Uidependent  Sales  Manager  who 
.shall  report  directly  to  the  Secretai-y  or 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Tm.E    n — X17RAL    OEVELOPMFNT    PROGRAMS 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Rural  Development  Service 
Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $955,000 
for  the  Rural  Development  Service  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  in.stead  of  $1,295,000  as 
p.-oposed  by  the  Senate. 

Riu-al  Development  Grants 
Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $17,500,- 
000  for  Rural  Development  Grants  Instead 
of  $10,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$25,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  spe- 
cial attention  shall  be  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  Industry. 

Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone  Revolv- 
ing Fund  Loan  Authorizations 
Amendment  No.  26:  Provides  that  insured 
loons  of  not  less  than  $750,000,000  be  made 
for  Rural  Electrification  Loans  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $«&0.000.000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 


The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  the 
Administrator  shall  notify  the  Appropria- 
tions Commltt«s  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate at  least  30  days  In  advance  of  his  Inten- 
tion to  make  a  loan  under  the  guaranteed 
provisions  of  Public  La#  93-32.  and  no  such 
loans  or  commitments  shall  be  made  or  final- 
ized prior  to  the  expiration  oT  this  30-Ujy 
period. 

Am^■.^dmer:t  No.  27:  Provide?  iiiat  rural 
telephone  loans  shall  he  made  lu  an  amoxint 
n  tL  less  than  *200.000.000  as  propo«d  by  the 
Stim'r  instead  of  4i50.aoo.uoo  as  proposed  by 
i:iL'  Hmv-c. 

r«rmt-r;  Ho.nc  Arii.tinUtrution 
A.^-ici'iturfil  Ciedik.  Insurance  Fund 

.^.me:)dment  No.  28:  Provides  ;or  real  epinic 
loans  in  the  amount  of  $420,000,000  as  pro- 
p:)S€d  by  the  Senate  in&tend  oi'  $370,000,000 
i-.s  pr.'^irjsed  by  tiie  Hotise. 

Antenduient  No.  29:  Earmarks  $400,000,000 
ijr  faini  ownership  loatis  as  proposed  bv  tiie 
Senate  Instead  of  S350.000.00O  as  proposed  by 
the  Hotise. 

.^lutunl  Rud  Self-Help  Housing 

Amendment  No.  30:  Appropriates  $6,000,000 
fir  Mutual  and  Self-Help  Housing  instead  of 
*4  000.000   as   proposed    by   the   Bouse    and 
*1 0.000.000  B3  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund 

-Amendment  No.  31:   Provides  $350,000,000 
for  Industrial  Envelopment  Loans  instead  of 
&30O.00O.00O  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
e4O0.00o.00O  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Rural  Community  Fire  Protection  Grants 

Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates  $7 ,000.- 
000  for  Rural  Community  Fire  Protection 
Grants  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

In  administering  this  program  the  De- 
partment is  directed  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
program  authorization  contained  In  Public 
Law  92-419. 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Amendment  No.  33:  Appropriates  $128.- 
682.000  for  Salaries  and  Expenses  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  instead  of  $133,682,OuO 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  concerned  with  the  se- 
vere per.sonnel  limitations  that  have  been 
Imposed  on  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion notwithstanding  a  workload  that  has  in- 
creased tremendously.  The  Department  is  di- 
rected to  give  every  possible  consideration  to 
increasing  the  personnel  limitation  consist- 
ent with  the  workload  hicrease. 

TFTIE    ni — ENVntONMETNTAL    PROCSAMS 

Envtronmental  Proiectton  Agency 
Agency  and  Regional  Management 

Amendment  No.  34;  Appropriates  $51,016.- 
COO  for  agency  and  regional  management  ac- 
tivities Instead  of  $49,016,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $53,016,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  conferees  will  expect  the  agency  to 
conduct  a  detailed  study  of  its  ADP  require- 
ments agencywide  and  report  Its  findings  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. In  addition,  the  conferees  direct  the 
agency  to  defer  the  purchase  of  the  com- 
puter now  under  lease  at  Research  Triangle 
Park.  North  Carolina  imtU  the  Committees 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  study. 

The  conferees  further  agree  that  ample 
room  exists  within  the  agency's  ADP  budget 
to  absorb  a  red\ictlon  of  $2,000,000. 

Energy  Research  and  Development 

Amendment  No.  35:  Appropriates  $108.- 
000.000  for  energy  research  and  development 
activities  instead  of  $103,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $123,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  Senate  receded  on  the  increase  of  $10.- 
000.000  for  the  development  of  new  automo- 
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tive  power  systems.  The  Senate  had  added 
810,000.000  to  demonstrate  the  commercial 
nppUc^itlon  of  municipal  and  other  wastes 
it,^  an  cnerRy  source  for  Industrial  combtis- 
J.oii  and  related  activities  and  the  conferees 
,Ti;rct3d  to  $5,000,000  for  this  purpose. 
Amendment?  Nos.  36  and  37:  Delete  lau- 
'!u(;e  which  repeated  the  agencj-'s  authority 
:  »  transfer  funds  to  other  agencies  as  pro- 
■j  sed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Provides  language 
limiting  funds  for  the  development  of  new 
n'.iLomotlve  power  systems  to  $7,200,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Research  and  Development 
.'imeadment  No. 39:  Appropriates $176,668,- 
r-00  for  re?earch  and  development  actlvltle-s 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $176,- 
GC8.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Tlie  Senate  had  added  $1,000,000  for  the 
{igeucy  to  establish  an  Information  clearing- 
house to  compile  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion concerning  new  developments  related 
to  the  agency's  research  and  development 
programs.  Tlie  conferees  are  In  agreement 
that  sufficient  funds  are  avaUable  within 
the  agency's  research  and  development 
budget,  as  proposed  by  the  House,  to  estab- 
Usli  such  a  clearinghouse. 

Abatement  and  Control 
j\mendmcnt  No.  40:  Appropriates  $277,926.- 
000  for  abatement  and  control  activities  in- 
stead of  $257,426,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $306,426,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Sen.'ite  receded  ou  the  $5,000,000  i.i- 
crcase  for  testing  and  certification  of  motcr 
vehicles. 

The  Senate  receded  on  the  proposed  in- 
crease of  $4,000,000  for  the  Clean  Lakes  Pro- 
gram since  language  Is  contained  In  the  bill 
providing  for  the  transfer  of  $76,000,000  in 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  water  and 
sewer  grant  funds  to  EPA  for  :he  Clean  Lakes 
Program. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  Increase  of 
$4,000,000  for  industrial  and  uonpoUit  pol- 
lution source  control  Instead  of  $7,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Tlie  conferees  agreed  to  an  Uicrea.'^e  of 
S-I.OOO.OOO  for  technical  assistance  and  -ech- 
r.ology  transfer  lu  ihe  solid  u-aste  progroin 
Instead  of  93.000.000  as  propooed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  increase  of 
152,000.000  for  water  quality  technical  assist- 
ance and  planning  eis  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  an' increase  of 
$1,000,000  for  air  pollution  moniiorlng  and 
surveillance  Instead  of  $3,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  Incrwise  grants  to 
States  for  pollution  control  by  S7 .500.000  for 
water  programs  and  $5,000,000  for  air  pro- 
grams Instead  of  $12,500,000  for  each  pro- 
gram as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Enforcement 
Amendment  No.  41:  Appropriates  »53.240.- 

000  for  enforcement  programs  Instead  of 
S52.740.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
S53.740.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agreed  "to  an  increase  cf 
*300.000  for  the  Water  Quality  Permit  Pro- 
tram  Inttead  of  an  incrca.se  of  $1,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Bulldiufs  and  Facilities 

.\iuejidment  No.  42:  Appropriates  $1,400,000 
:'r  buildings  and  facilities  as  proposed  by 

1  lie  House  instead  of  $1,700,000  as  proposed 
'■>  Ihe  Senate. 

Amendment  Ko.  43:  Delete?  language  pro- 
pa'ied  by  the  Semite  which  required  the 
aiiency  to  cooperate  with  the  University  of 
Nevada  to  design  and  acquire  additional  re- 
>^-:\rch  facilities  at  the  Loa  Vegas  campus 

The  conferees  wiU  expect  the  agency  to 


reYler\*  their  researcli  fnciliaes  In  Let  Vep.i'-; 
and  to  report  to  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committees. 

Scientific  Actlvui.:     O.crscas 

Amendments   Nos.    44    and    45:    Restore 
language,  as  proposed  by  the  House,  which 
allows  the  agency  to  transfer  up  to  $4,000,000 
from  other  appropriations  available  to  the 
agency  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  scien- 
tific   artlTitlcs    overseas.    The    Senate    bill 
would  have  provided  for  a  dbect  appropri- 
ation of  84,000.000  for  this  purpose. 
DFPARTMrrcr  or  ArnicirLTuRE 
Soil  Conservation  Scnice 
conservation  Operations 

Amendmeut  No.  46:  Appropriates  $194.- 
116,000  for  Conservation  Operations  instead 
of  S192.1 16.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
S196.216.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
increase  over  the  amount  provided  by  the 
House  is  for  soil  surveys  in  the  Port  Union 
coal  area  of  Montana.  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota,  and  Wyoming. 

Tlie  Department  is  directed  to  consolidate 
Information  already  a\ailable  from  previous 
studies  ou  potential  agricult;u:al  land  in 
Alaska. 

Watershed  and  Flood  Prevention  Operatiou<i 

Amendment  No.  47:  Appropriates  $123.- 
C43.000  for  Watershed  and  Flood  Prevention 
Operations  as  proposed  by  the  House  Inateod 
of  $124,801,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  have  passed  over  the  West 
Virginia  project  without  prejudice.  The  Sl.- 
161,000  provided  hi  the  Second  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriations  Act,  1974  will  permit  the 
Initiation  of  work  on  this  project  as  soon  as 
the  reqiUred  approvals  are  obtained. 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service 

Amendment  No,  43:  Inserts  heading  "Ag- 
ricultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service"  instead  of  "Agriculture  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service"  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Agricultural  Conservation  Program 

Amendment  No.  49:  Authorires  a  1975  pro- 
gram level  of  $225,000,000  as  propn.'wd  by  the 
Hou^e  instead  of  $200,000,000  a?  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Of  the  total  amount  provided  In  confer- 
ence, not  to  exceed  $35,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  long-range  practices.  The  conferees 
are  In  agreement  that  practices  under  ihls 
program  should  be  recommended  by  the 
community  and  county  committeemen  and 
that  the  approved  practices  should  be  those 
which  were  In  effect  for  the  1970  program. 

Amendment  No.  50:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  es- 
tablished a  limitation  for  an  individual  par- 
ticipant in  the  State  of  Alaska  of  «i3.000. 

TnUE  IV — CONSUMES   PROGRAMS 

P.'partmcnt  of  ttealth.  Education,  nmt 
Wel/are 
Oince  of  Consumer  Allalrs 
Ani'^Mdment  No.  51:  Appropriates  $1,415.- 
000  for  the  Office  of  Consumer  AffaU-s  instead 
of  SI. 365.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
S1.4G5.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Cenerat  Services  Administration 
Consumer  Information  Center 
Amendment  No.  52:  Appropriates  $096,000 
[or  the  Consumer  Information  Center  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Insie.id  of  $8&e.000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Cojwitmer  Product  Safety  Commission 
Amendment  No.  63:  Appropriates  »38.269,- 
000  for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission instead  of  $36,219,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $42,669,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  conference  amount  includes 
6200,000  for  space  costs. 


Federal  Trade  Cornmisifon 

Amendment  No.  54:  Appropriates  $38,043.- 
000  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  In- 
stead or  $37,743,000  as  propo.">ed  by  the  Uui.»e 
ttud  $38.&43.000  as  proposed  bv  the  Senate. 

The  S200.000  and  U  pos'itlous  for  the 
Bureau  of  Ecouomicfi  were  deleted  because 
as  of  June  30.  J974.  16  existing  positions 
were  vacant.  The  positions  were  also  deleted 
bacause  of  the  failure  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomics to  comply  with  the  congressional 
directives  to  broaden  the  recruitment  ba^r. 

Amendment  No.  55:  Provides  that  line-of- 
huslnesB  data  may  be  obtained  from  not  to 
exceed  500  firms,  j>s  provided  by  the  Senate. 
r::ther  than  250  firms  as  provided  by  the 
House.  While  the  languaf^e  will  permit  collec- 
tion of  data  from  up  to  500  firms,  the  cou- 
ferets  note  that  this  Is  a  new  program  with 
many  complex  and  difficult  technical  ques- 
tions and  xmder  these  circumstances  aii 
initial  mailing  of  less  than  500  may  l>e  pru- 
dent imiii  more  experience  Is  gained. 

Amendmeut  No.  56:  Reported  in  lecliaical 
di'-ngreemeiit.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  vrtll  olTer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  witli 
an  amendment.  The  conference  agreement 
provides  that  the  Information  in  the  Une-of- 
bu?iness  program  sliall  be  used  only  for  sta- 
tistical purposes,  as  provided  lu  the  House 

bin. 

A  new  paragraph  Is  added  providing  that 
the  Federal  Trade  CommlSHion  shall  sep- 
arately obtain  Information  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes  under  existing  practices  and 
procedures,  or  as  changed  by  law  subGcquent 
to  the  passage  of  this  appropriation  bill. 

The  stipulations  of  this  section  relating 
to  the  FTCs  llne-of -business  survey  are  not 
to  be  Interpreted  as  barring  any  duly  author- 
ized FTC  personnel  from  inspecting  the  in- 
formation provided  In  these  line -of -business 
reports.  Similarly,  the  stipulations  of  tl\js 
secuon  should  not  be  read  as  quallfvlng  the 
FTC's  compulsory  process  power. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Eona'e 
wiil  move  to  concur  la  the  amendment  of 
Ihe  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate- 
Amendment  No.  57:  Deletes  langu.ige  per- 
niitiii!^  publication  In  on  enforcement 
proceeding  of  data  on  individual  firms  coi.- 
taired  in  Itne-of- business  reports. 

Amciidment  No.  58:  ISeletes  language  limit- 
ing access  to  data  In  llne-of-builness  re- 
ports t3  employees  of  tiie  Federal  Trade 
Conunisslon  duly  authorized  In  the  premL-,e»«. 
The  language  .^s  approved  wlU  limit  access 
to  the  data  to  employees  of  the  Federal  Trado 
Comnil^'^ion.  and  will  exclude  oil  others. 

Amendment  No.  59:  Deletes  language 
which  would  have  made  data  In  lUie-of- 
buainess  reports  available  to  v.^.rlotu  oih.-: 
agencies  of  the  government.  These  o^encip-. 
will  hove  access  to  slmUar  type  data  lo  the 
extent  that  Fuch  access  in  authorized  by  the 
exi-stlng  laws  undtr  which  the  various  ni;:u- 
ctc-i  rpenite. 

Departmcrt  of  Asrteunure 
Child  Nutrition  Prog.rams 

Amcndmcnl  No  60:  Apprapriaws  fcl.SJu.- 
030.000  for  Child  Nutrition  PrxigrAms  iui.ie»d 
of  $1,263,630,000  as  proposed  by  the  Houre 
Olid  $1,315,630,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6! :  Provides  for  the  tjaii«^- 
fer  of  section  32  funds  in  the  amount  r-i 
5541.601.000  as  proposed  br  the  Senate  ii;- 
r.tead  of  $M1.60i.000  as  pit.^-'i^etl  by  c^i 
Kouie. 

Amendment  No.  62:  Earmarl:**  MB.OOO.ooo 
for  the  nonfood  assistance  program  instead 
of  S22.000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Hou.'ie  ai<u 
$34,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  63:  Earmarks  $30.000.0i)0 
for  the  special  food  service  programs  for 
cjuldren   Instead  of  $20,000,000  as  proposed 
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by    the    House   mid   $40,000,000  r^   propo^jd  G^leW  WcGtt  .r    .1-      .r>  .*  „   . 

bv  the  senate.                                                                               William  SSSut  °^^   "^  ^''^  Committee  on  Science  and 

Amendment  No.  M:  Delete,  langxiage  pi-o-                              RooraT  c  Brmo     '  Astronautics   may   meet  during  debate 

posed  bv  the  Senate  v.luch  would  have  In-                                   Hicrman  e    T.ALSiiotr  tllis  afternoon. 

I  rawed  from  10  10  16  per  centum  the  amount                              noMiw  Hrdska           '  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

or  fuudo  proiideu  under  Piiiiiie  La.v  Kl  iU                             Mark  o.  HATntiD.  tile  leciue.st  of  the  Bcntlemnii  from  New 

rnr  odmlnlMrntlvc  expenses.                                                .1/.. i...(;<t«  on  the  Part  0/  tlic  Scnot>-  York? 

Pood  Stamp  Progri.m                                           ^_^_^^.^_^__  Tlicie  was  no  objection. 

.V.ne:ldroent   No.   8j:    Restores   House   Hn-  _,,,    __  „,„  , ,  _  

euige  >trlc»en   bv   the   Senate  v  hlch  pro-                    CAIX  OP  THE  HOUSE  —^^^^-^-^ 

of1SdXS!p,ECS"tude^«''  ""  '"•      .  •'"'■  "OSMER.  Ml-.  Speaker,  I  make  SURFACE  MINING  CONTROL  AND 

looa  stamps  By  co  lege  students.                         1,,^  poj„j  ^j  g^.^^^.  jj^^^  ^  quorum  is  not  RECLAMATION  ACT  OP  1974 

General  Provisions  present 

Amendment  No.  66:  Deletes  lansuojje  pro-         The  SPEAKER    Evidentlv  a  auomm  .,  ^^"I'AL^- **»■•  Speaker.  I  move  that 

posed  by  the  House  which  would  ha?e  pro-     i<  „ot  DreMnt          '='"°^'"'l'  »  quoi-um  ,i,e  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Com- 

lublted   the  agency  from  reallocating  un-         vii-   O'mptt  T    »«„   o„«„i t  mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 

obligated  c»cai  year  1973  construction  gram     ^ ,  n  „,  Th.ljlr'          SPeaK"^'  I  nwe  a  of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 

fund.s.  The  agency  has  reported  that  the  en-      ''■"'  °}  ,;"*  "°"?f-                       _,  lion  of  the  bill   iH.R.  11500)    to  provide 

tire  82,000.000,000  original  allotment  to  the         ■*  call  of  the  Home  was  ordered.  for  the  reeulatlon  of  surface  coal  mlndiie 

states   for   fiscal   year   1973   was  obligated          'he  call  was  Uken  by  electronic  de-  operatioiL^  in X  uXd  SLat^    tn  a^^^^ 

prior  lo  the  June  30,  1974  deadline  and  as     M<e.  and  the  following  Members  failed  fh^w™  .k.  2„  ,  .           ,  .?    ,  ;    ,      ?" 

a  result  no  state  was  required  to  lose  sn.-h     to  respond-                    <  ™«noeis  lauta  thoiize  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior  to 

funds  to  reallotment.  Therefore,  the  provi-                        '     |bo11  No  4071  make  giants  to  States  ta  encourage  tlie 

sion  is  no  longer  required.                                 Andi.it,.i,  in     ni  ,„               ,,.  State  regulation  Of  .surface  mining,  and 

Amendment  No.   67:    Delete,   section   512      Amfis                ^^                   Madden  f<"'  "'"er  purposes, 

of  the  General  Provisions  as  provided  by  the     A.hlev                Drinan               Mitchell,  Md  The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on  the 

Senate.  This  provtilon  provided  87.000.000     Bsdiiio              Each                  oHara  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 

for     Rural      Community     Fire      Protection      Blatult               EvIns.T-.in        rmman  A.-ij/inn                                  BcnucmBU  iiuni 

Grants  which  has  been  transferred   lo  the      g'-'sco                 flynt                   Powell.  Ohio  nitaiua,. 

Farmers   Home   Administration   section    of     i^S"      l'/'      ™'>'                 Hailsback  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

the  appropriations  bill.                                              sllrt^"iiln,',_  S"!?                    Rangel  in  the  coMMrrrtE  ofihe  WH01.E 

Biirto-i,  Phillip  Gettys                  Rariclc  -           j. 

Personnel  Limitations                       Butler               Qiaimo              Pees  Accordingly  the*  House  resolved  itself 

The  conferees  are  In  agreement  and  so     ?""^- S'"         2"'                 Rodino  into  the  Committee  ol  the  Whole  House 

direct   that  all   additional   personnel   pro-     cSJf'        SlSti,?"'°'      aJ!,^'°»V"  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 

vided  for  m  this  conference  report  shall  be     chishoim           Hansen? Idaho   Rostentow^i  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  11500,  with 

above  and  beyond  any  personnel  limitations      Clark                   Hansen,  Wash.   Buppe  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  the  Chair. 

currently  In  effect.                                                     Clay                     Hawkins              Steele  The  Oerk  read  tlie  title  of  the  bill. 

coNrERENcrioTAL-wrrH  COMPARISONS            cmvec                 SoSn                 TMCTe"  The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit - 

-The  total  new  budget  (obiigationai)  au-    Davu, Co.         Hoiifleid           Thompson  N  .1  'ce  rose  on  yesterday,  titles  U  through 

oiority  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  recommend-     Djivis.  s,c.         Hudnut             vanDeeriiii  VUI  Inclusive  Were  subject  to  amend- 

'^J,Ll^n,^T'"l"'%  "'.  c™"""™-  «'">        """•             ■""■««.  Tenn.      wi^eins  ment  at  any  point,  and  there  was  pend- 

Srf975ZL«e^tin,a^?i..^°t^J?Hl«°""'        "^"^  SPEAKER.  On  this  lollcall  371  ing  an  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 

^id&^tibuis?oll^^                              "     Membe"  have  recorded  their  presence  man  from  California  <Mr.  Hosmeh)    to 

by  electronic  device,  a  quorum.  title  n  of  the  committee  amendment  In 

Z,nZ,     '°';"e''"°"»'»                                   By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro-  tlie  nature  of  a  substitute.  Before  rec- 

1974  *'""'    ,,„  =„o  ,„,  ,^.„     ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed  ognizing  tlie  gentleman  from  Califoniin, 
Budget"'is"tii;itM"ot"nVw    "'^°- """""     «'th.                the  Chair  will  state  for  the  information 

(obllgational)  authority                                                       ^^^"^"^^^  "'   'he  Committee  of   the  Whole   that 

fiscal   year    1976 '    '13. 432. 883. 100     .DDnTM-murMT.  r^„  ^^»,t^.„  "'^''*  *''^  ^^  minutes  remaining  out  of 

House     bill,     liscal     year                                APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON  50  minutes  debate  allocated  to  tiUe  II 

1975     - -      13.403,420,000        " "•   "^37,   CONSERVATION  PRO-  under    the    unanimous   consent    acree- 

Senaie    bUI,    fiscal    year                                     GRAMS  ON  MILITARY  AND  OTHER  ment  of  Tuesday,  July  23 

ro'n'flt.;;;"— Ul- 13.667.397,300         federal  lands  Before  the  Chalr  recognizes  the  gentle- 

cln'^nll    °Tgr™S^-.;t-      "■"■•«'»-'»<'        Mr.    DINGELL.    Mr.    Speaker,  I    ask  "f"    f'T-   California,    the    Chair    wUl 

compared   with—                                      unanimous  consent  to  take   from   the  '"«>'e™'e  his  announcement  of  yesterday 

Netv     budget      (obiiga-                               Speakers  table  the  bill,  H.R.  11537    to  **'      listed  Members  who  have  printed 

tionai)         authority,                               extend   and  expand  the  authority  for  "'*'"'  amendments  to  title  n  in  the  Rec- 

flscai  year  1974 •2.983.294.000    carrying  out  conservation  and  rehabili-  °'"'  '^'0"'«'  agree  to  offer  those  amend- 

Budget     estunates     of                               tation  programs  on  mUitary  reservations  '"^°*^  dmlng  the  42-mUiute  period,  and 

zbomT  T^^^\'                              """^  *^  authorize  the  implementation  of  ^  J«  ™™?JJ!^?^  *?,'; '  "'""t^  ""^  20  sec- 

IK  «i^i97T        '■       ^138  53,  000    '^"'="  P'oPan's  on  certain  public  lands.  °°?f-  "'«  ^hau-  wiU  recognise  both  com- 

Ho^wiT  «scaV";«;       +'»-53i.900    with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis-  mittee  and  noncommittee  membera  for 

1975 ,  ,65  975  noo     agree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and  '"~  P"!!?"^*-    ,„ 

Senate  bill,   fiscal   year                '       '           request  a   conference  with  the  Senate  "*  Chair  will  request  that  Members 

1975   -96,002300    thereon.  ""O  "a™  amendments  pi-inted  in  the 

>  Includes  8275.000   contained   in '  Senate        The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  '*'^™''°  and  who  mslst  upon  5  minutes 

Document  93-90  and  not  considered  bv  the     the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich-  '""^  debate  defer  offering  those  amend- 

Ho>'«-                                                             igan?  The  Chair-  hears  none,  and  ap-  "'*"^f  ""'"  "'«  conclusion  of  the  42  i-e- 

JAMiE  L.  WHrrrEN.                    points    the    foUowlng    confei-ees-    Mrs  "'aming  minutes. 

^i^'e^^^"-                  sSllivhk,  Me,°srs^!N<;~L  a^  g«d:  The   Chair   understands    the   gentle- 

B^r^  a,^,^»                      "■wo-  "^"    ''■'""    CaUfomia     (Mr.    Hosmeh) 

w^iAMH ^Hr.                                    ^^— ^^—  "''•''*  "»  be  recognized  for  1  mtaute.  20 

Neal  SMrTB  seconds  on  the  pending  amendment. 

BOR  CAsrr. '                              PERMISSION   FOR   SUBCOMMITTEE  The  gentleman  Is  recognized. 

George  Mahon.                             ON     AERONAUTICS     AND     SPACE  ^■'-  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 

Mark  Andrews,                            TECHNOLOGY    TO     SIT    DURING  l^ifements  for  data  in  a  permit  applica- 

BOEERT  H.  Michel.                        GENERAL  DEBATE  ''on,  including  maps,  geologic  infonna- 

t"^  ?™™ ''■                             Mr    wvni  PR     Mv    K„=,t.>.    T       ,.  "°°'  "=<"■«  "Irillhigs,  hydiologic  mforma- 

^Rf°A°'?SSBERo.                u.^im^'S^nt^tKlioLSt-  vSetv^XhJr^r.^Jt,'"''  t.  ^'^' 

*.R.,crs  on  f^e  r.rr  c,  f.c  Ho...       tee  on  Aeronautics  and  Spate  Te~-  :^Za\n%Vn^X°'rZTS;  U 
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so  expensive  to  develop  and  such  an 
onerous  burden  that  many  small  miners 
will  simply  not  be  able  to  comply,  and 
are.  therefore,  likely  to  go  out  of  business. 
This  would  eliminate  that  source  of 
needed  coal  in  this  period  of  severe 
energy  shortage  and  thereby  further 
endanger  the  achievement  of  energy 
independence  by  this  Nation. 

My  amendment  would  correct  an  anti- 
small  business  complexion  of  section  210 
of  this  bill.  With  65  percent  of  the  sur- 
face mines  producing  less  than  50.000 
tons  per  year,  and  nearly  90  percent  ol 
the  auger  mines  producmg  less  than 
50.000  tons  per  year,  the  economic  im- 
pact upon  these  small  operators  to 
develop  and  submit  such  sophisticated, 
costly,  and  largely  unnecessary  informa- 
tion is  at  once  apparent.  It  would  appear 
that  the  bill  was  carefully  designed  to 
squeeze  the  small  miner  out  of  business. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  measure  has 
been  characterized  as  being  "anti- 
small  business"? 

Under  section  210  there  are  17  para- 
graphs describUig  the  data  to  be  sub- 
mitted with  8  permit  application.  This 
occupies  nearly  six  pages  of  the  bill 
simply  listing  the  data  to  tie  supplied. 
In  addition,  the  mining  and  reclamation 
plan  requires  another  nine  paragraphs 
to  list  the  information  to  be  supplied. 
Some  of  this  information  will  be  ex- 
tremely costly  to  come  by,  .such  as  the 
detailed  map  described  in  section  210ib) 
(91 ,  which  map  must  be  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  or  certified  by  a  pro- 
fessional engineer  or  registered  land 
surveyor  and  a  professional  geologist. 

ThLs  map  must  show  contour  lines 
showing  elevation  and  depicting  the 
topography,  the  suiToundlng  drainage 
area,  the  location  and  name  of  all  roads, 
railroads,  rights-of-way.  utility  lines,  oil 
wells,  gas  wells,  water  wells,  lakes,  creeks, 
streams,  rivers,  springs,  and  other  sur- 
face water  courses,  the  name  and  bound- 
ary lines  of  the  present  owners  of  abut- 
ting property  showing  tlie  location  of 
buildings  within  1,000  feet  of  the 
permit  area  and  the  use  of  each  build- 
ing. In  addition,  other  maps  must  be 
supplied  showing  the  proposed  mine  area, 
test  borings,  core  samples,  water  tables, 
aquifers,  essentially  all  geologic  data  con- 
ceivable with  respect  to  an  area. 

Moreover,  there  must  be  chemical 
analysis  of  the  properties  of  both  the 
overburden  and  the  coal,  with  data  on 
the  potential  of  acid  or  toxic  forming  ma- 
terials in  the  overburden  and  of  the 
strata  lying  beneath  tlie  coal.  These  are 
merely  three  samples  of  the  type  of  data 
that  must  be  supplied  with  a  permit  ap- 
plication. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  my  amendment 
provides  for  the  submission  of  sufflcient 
and  adequate  data  to  allow  and  aid  the 
regulatory  authority  to  make  all  the  ap- 
propriate and  necessarj'  evaluations  and 
assessments  of  the  proposed  reclamation 
plan,  to  insure  that  good  reclamation  can 
:ind  will  be  accomplished  in  accordance 
with  that  plan. 

My  amendment  would  requue  the  sub- 
mission of  data  and  information  on  how 
the  mining  and  reclamation  plan  will  be 


achieved,  as  well  as  Information  on  the 
proposed  mining  site  and  on  past  permit 
performance  by  the  applicant.  Adherence 
to  Federal  air  and  water  pollution  laws 
is  recognized  by  requiring  a  llstmg  of  all 
violations  of  such  laws,  rules  or  regula- 
tions that  occurred  durmg  the  year  prior 
to  the  date  of  permit,  appUcation. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  raining 
and  reclamation  plan  data  submission 
requirements  contain  general  categories 
of  information  nece.«sary  to  assure  that 
the  operator  has  performed  a  premining 
site  evaluation  in  sufficient  depth  to  plan 
the  operation  to  facilitate  a  return  of  the 
site  to  a  useful  status  following  mining. 
Also,  the  planning  information  required, 
as  specifically  enumerated  In  promul- 
gated regulations,  would  be  sufficient  to 
assure  the  regulatory  agencies  that  pro- 
visions have  been  planned  to  prevent 
damage  ol  the  permit  area  during  min- 
ing. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  applicant 
is  required  to  file  for  public  iiisipection  a 
copy  of  his  application  with  an  appro- 
priate official  approved  by  the  regulatory 
authority  in  the  locality  where  the  min- 
ing operation  is  proposed  to  occur.  Pub- 
lication of  a  description  of  the  property 
to  be  mined  in  a  generally  circulated 
newspaper  in  the  locality  ol  the  permit 
area  for  a  specific  length  of  time  is  re- 
(juired. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  iiermit  re- 
newal provisions  provide  the  right  of 
successive  renewals  provided  the  per- 
mittee has  complied  with  the  permit, 
require  a  listing  of  claim  settlements  or 
judgments  arising  from  operations  im- 
der  the  [lei-mit,  written  assurance  of  con- 
tinuation of  the  performance  bond,  and 
additional  or  new  information  required 
under  tlUs  section.  All  parties  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  review  and  hearmg  pro- 
ceedings on  the  initial  pennit  will  be 
informed  of  any  pei-mit  renewal  applica- 
tion. 

Purthennore,  my  amendment  would 
provide  appropriate  protection  lor  con- 
fidential proprietary  information.  As  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  pointed  out 
In  its  objections  to  H.R.  11500: 

It  Is  essential  that  the  application  re- 
quirements of  the  bill  be  modified  to  pro- 
vide for  preserving  the  confidentiality  of 
competitively  sensitive  material  made  avail- 
able by  permit  applicants. 

Mr.  Chainuan,  I  ask  for  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qucLticn  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer)  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  natme 
of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
in  the  natme  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    orPEREO    BY    MRS.    MiKK    To    THE 
COMMlmZ   AMENDENT    IN   THE    NATtTRE    OP    A 

SUBSTTrtTTE 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  natm-e  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  ?;r8.  Mink  to  the 
committee  amendment  li.  the  nature  of  a 
Btibstltute:    Section  2ia(b).  page  175,  Una 


1-3.  strike  all  words  after  "geologist"  and  the 
words  "surface  Information"  on  line  14  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "when 
specific  subsurfoce  luformatlou  Is  deemed 
essential  and  requested  by  the  reg'jlntor>- 
authority." 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  re- 
gard to  this  amendment  it  was  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation. 
They  expressed  concern  that  the  re- 
quirement of  having  a  geologist  was  an 
onerous  one  with  respect  to  many  ol 
the  smaller  operations  affecting  surface 
coal  mining.  This  new  language  is  m- 
ten.led  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  llie 
"or"  which  precedes  the  words  "reg- 
islered  land  smveyor"  makes  that  selec- 
tion m  the  alternative  and  that  the  re- 
quirement of  having  a  geologist  should 
be  for  the  purpose  of  providhig  spectfl: 
subsurface  information  which  is  deemed 
essential  and  requested  by  the  regulat- 
ing authority.  This  is  qualiiylng  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  urge  adopvlon  of  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  agreed  to. 

A:.tENDMENT    orFEREO    BT    MR.   SVMM8   TO    THE 
COMMITTEE  AtlENDklENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A 

StTRSTITUTE 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  tlie  natme  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow-s: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stmms  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute; 

On  page  234,  following  line  17.  add  a  new 
subsection  "I"  as  foUows  and  reletter  the 
subsequent  subsections. 

"'«e.  — .  Every  cltlEeu  of  and  within  the 
United  States  may  seek  to  enjolli  before  any 
tXnited  States  District  Court  every  effort  to 
restrict  the  surface  mining  of  coal  upon  a 
showing  that  such  restriction  wm  increase 
United  States  dependence  upon  Imported 
fuels  or  will  Impair  employment  security 
among  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  such  injunction  which  may 
bo  Issued  by  the  n.S.  District  Court  does  not 
impair  the  obligation  of  surface  mlmng  op- 
erations to  restore  the  mined  land  to  sub- 
stantially u.seful  and  relatively  attractive 
conditlon." 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mi-.  Cliairman.  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  soften  the 
effect  that  this  bill  poses  as  a  threat  to 
us  in  coal  production  because  under  the 
present  language  in  the  bill  every  citizen 
has  a  right  to  sue  in  court  to  stop  mining 
if  an  Individual  citizen  or  a  group  of 
citizens  consider  it  to  be  damaging  to 
the  environment.  Tliis  bill  states  that  the 
area  that  Is  surface  mined  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  approximate  contour  that 
existed  before  any  mining  occurred.  The 
term  is  vague  and  leaves  the  door  open 
for  excessive  lawsuits  and  litigation  un- 
der the  above-mentioned  provision. 

This  amendment  will  soften  the  lan- 
guage that  is  In  the  bill.  It  was  carefully 
drawn  by  counsel  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  any  citizen  who  can  establish  in 
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court  that  we  are  relying  more  and  more 
heavily  on  foreign  Imports  of  oil  or  other 
energy  sources  because  of  the  lawsuits 
that  have  taken  place  under  this  legis- 
lation will  be  allowed  the  right  to  go  to 
court  and  sue  for  his  right  to  be  allowed 
to  mine  coal  as  long  as  reasonable  meas- 
m-es  to  protect  the  environment  are 
taken. 

This  gives  the  committee  a  choice  of 
reasonable  reclamation  and  a  concern 
for  human  environment — warm  houses. 
Jobs,  and  food  on  the  table. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Sthms>  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Symms)  there 
were— ayes  13,  noes  23. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  natuie  of  a  substitute 
was  rejected. 

AMENOMCKT  OFFEH^D  BT  ME,  SK IBEfiLIWC.  TO  TUC 
COMMriTEE  AMEND.\tENT  IN  THE  NATVRE  OF 
A    SCBSTTTlfTE 

Mr.  SEIBERUNC.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Scibeeunc  to 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
R  substitute:  Section  214.  (ft),  page  2(M,  line 
25.  delete  all  word.s  after  the  word  "weeks", 
and  on  page  205,  delete  all  of  Hue  1  and  on 
line  2.  delete  tbe  words  "of  letters  which  he 
has  sent  to"  and  tusert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "The  regulatory  authority  shall  noti- 
fy", and  on  line  5,  delete  the  word  "his" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "the 
operator's". 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  this 
Ls  another  suggestion  made  by  the  Penn- 
.".ylvanla  delegation  that  instead  of  re- 
quiring that  the  applicant  shall  submit 
copies  of  letters  that  he  has  written  to 
each  of  the  local  governmental  agencies 
and  plarmlng  agencies,  that  the  regula- 
tory authority  have  the  responsibility  of 
notifjlni  the  Government  agencies  so 
they  can  in  turn  respond  to  the  pending 
application. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  llie  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  iMr.  Seiberlino)  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mi-s.  Minki  there 
v.ere — ayes  25,  noes  15. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEEED  BT  MR.  FLOOD  TO  TBS 
COMMITTEE  A&IEND3IEMT  IN  THE  NATOBC  Ot 
A   SOBSTTTTTTE 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Flood  to  the 


committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute:  Page  242,  line  15,  add  section  227: 

ANTHKACITe   COAL   MINES 

The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized  to  and 
shall  issue  separate  regulations  according  to 
lime  schedules  established  In  the  Act  for 
the  Interim  and  permanent  programs  for 
anthracite  coal  surface  mines,  If  such  mines 
are  regulated  by  environmental  protection 
standards  of  the  State  In  which  they  are 
located.  Such  alternative  regiUatlons  shall 
adopt.  In  each  Instance,  the  environmental 
protection  provisions  of  the  State  regulatory 
program  in  existence  at  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  In  lieu  of:  sections  201  (b) 
and  (c),  202,  209  (except  subsection  209(d) 
(3)),  210,  and  211  of  this  Act.  Provisions 
ot  sections  216  and  217  are  applicable  except 
for  specified  bond  limits  and  period  of  re- 
vegetatlon  responsibility.  All  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  apply  and  the  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  for  each  state 
anthracite  regulatory  program  shall  so  re- 
flect; Provided,  houever.  That  upon  amend- 
ment of  a  State's  regulatory  program  for 
anthracite  mining  or  regtUatlons  thereunder 
m  force  In  lieu  of  the  above  cited  sections 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  such 
additional  regulations  as  necessary  to  meet 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  Secretary  ot  Interior  shaU  report  to 
Congress  biennially,  commencing  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975,  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  such 
State  anthracite  regulatory  programs  operat- 
ing In  conjunction  with  this  Act  with  respect 
to  protecting  the  environment  and  such  re- 
ports shaU  Include  those  recommendations 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  for  program 
changes  in  order  to  better  meet  the  environ- 
mental protection  objectives  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  ex- 
tension, I  point  out,  is  a  very  peculiar 
geographical  and  geological  situation. 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  anthracite 
coal  mined  in  the  United  States  Is  in 
Pennsylvania.  Forty-thiee  percent  of  it 
is  used  for  heating  consumption.  This 
amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
avoiding  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
is  very  strongly  written,  to  be  sure. 

This  Is  a  Federal  statute,  not  simply 
a  State  law.  It  is  a  Federal  law  to  en- 
force the  law,  and  Federal  Inspectors 
make  the  Inspections.  The  provisions 
here  of  the  State  law  which  were  enu- 
merated and  read  by  the  Clerk  are  incor- 
porated in  the  Federal  law. 

There  is  no  desire  to  evade  the  envi- 
ronmental provisions  of  this  law,  quite 
the  contraiy.  H.R.  11500  Is  Important  to 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the 
Nation,  and  I  strongly  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  UDALL,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  an- 
thracite coal  industry  has  some  special 
purposes  and  is  in  about  1  percent  of  pro- 
duction. I  am  told. 

We  have  worked  this  out  pretty  care- 
fully with  Mr.  Flood  and  some  of  the 
Petinsylvanla  people,  and  It  Is  accept- 
able to  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  natuie  of 
a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  natui-e  of  a  substitute 
was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENTS  OFTCRSD  BT  MR.  QUTLLEN  TO  THE 
COMUTTTEE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A 

SUBSTITtTTE 

Mr.  QDILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
two  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMA*!.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  folio*  s: 

Amendmenu  offered  by  Mr.  QtnLLEN  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute:  On  page  215,  beginning  on  Une  9, 
delete  the  following  sentence;  "In  addition, 
as  part  of  any  bond  release  application,  the' 
applicant  shall  also  submit  copies  of  letters 
which  he  has  sent  to  various  local  govern- 
mental bodies,  planning  agencies,  and  pew- 
age  and  water  treatment  authorities,  or 
water  companies  m  the  locality  In  which  the 
surface  mimng  and  reclamation  activities 
took  place,  notifying  them  of  his  Intention 
10  seek  release  from  the  bond." 

FoUowlng  line  16,  page  215,  Insert  la  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection  and 
relettcr  the  remaining  subsections  accord- 
ingly: 

"(f)  With  any  application  for  total  or  par. 
tial  bond  release  filed  with  the  regulatory 
authority,  the  regulatory  authority  shall  no- 
tify the  municipality  in  which  a  surface  min- 
ing location  Is  located  by  certlfled  mall  at 
least  30  days  prior  to  the  release  of  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  bond." 

On  page  234,  line  8.  after  the  words  "to 
any  parly  "  Insert  the  words  "(Including  anv 
permittee  defending  an  action  brought  pur- 
suant to  this  section)". 

Mr.  QUHXEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  tlie 
amendments  are  self-explanatory. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mi-.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mi-,  QiruXEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  deal  wtlh  tMfe  procedure  for 
notification  in  the  bond  release  section 
of  the  bill.  We  have  worked  through  sev- 
eral drafts  with  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  and  we  feel  that  the  purposes 
of  the  bill  are  carried  out  by  his  amend- 
ments, and  simplify  and  Improve  It 
Tlierefore,  the  amendments  are  agree- 
able. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Ml-.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
very  enthralled  with  the  gentleman's 
amendments,  but  I  think  tliat  we  will 
accept  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  iMr.  Quillen)  to 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substltuto. 

The  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BT  MR.  M-RAT  TO  THE 
COMMn-TEi:  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATtniE  OF 
A    EtJBSTmJTE 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment In  tbe  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McKav  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
.substitute:  Section  209.  subsection  d.  No.  9, 
on  page  17!  of  the  bill,  lines  14  and  15,  strike 
out  "the  national  forests,". 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
I  xi'sting  bill,  we  would  eliminate  totally 
irom  mining  permits  the  national  forests 
along  with  tiatlonal  paik.«.  wildlile  ref- 
i;:!es.  and  wilderncEs  preserves. 

With  70  percent  of  my  State  in  Fed- 
eial  land.  I  feel  that  we  need  some  con- 
Hols  which  would  be  iiiovided  by  this 
bill,  but  to  totally  eliminnte  the  possibil- 
ity of  minint!  of  coal  from  the  forcits.  I 
do  not  think  .=;hoiild  be  done. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  elaninate 
the  national  forests  from  this  total  ex- 
clusion from  mining  entirely.  That  i.s  Uie 
purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  compUment  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  on  his  amendment.  I  too  have 
some  very  substantial  national  forests  hi 
my  dlstrtct.  There  is  no  coal  in  the  An- 
geles National  Forest  within  my  district. 
but  I  think  where  we  do  have  coal  in  a 
national  forest  it  can  be  controlled  on  a 
reasonable  basis  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  the  forestry  senice  as  to 
how  It  Is  to  be  mined. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  I  think  the  amendment 
is  a  correct  one. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Ml-.  Chaii-man.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
has  offered  a  very  wise  and.  In  my  opin- 
ion, thoughtful  amendment.  There  are 
187  million  acres  in  the  national  forest 
system.  And  under  the  multiple  purpose 
concept,  should  be  available  to  mining, 
•nic  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  has  expired 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  'to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  187  million  acres 
of  national  forest  land  in  the  United 
States,  it  would  seem  to  me  very  unwise 
policy  to  provide  categorically  that  there 
cannot  be  any  mining  of  coal  In  that  vast 
acreage. 

At  the  present  time  the  Federal 
Government  is  very  careful  to  Insure 
that  the  Federal  forest  acreage  will 
not  be  despoiled.  Certainly  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  permit  leases 
where  there  could  be  any  danger 
to  the  ecological  or  other  values  In 
the  national  forest  system.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  national 
lorest  lands  are  multiple-purpose  lands 
snd  should  be  recognized  as  such  in  this 
bill, 

1  think  we  would  be  well  advised  to 
let  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Federal  Forest  Service  make  the  decision 
as  to  whether  mining  should  be  per- 
mitted in  the  forest  system,  rather  than 
10  categorically  prohibit  mining  in  all 
of  that  multimillion  acreage  In  the 
U:iited  States. 


PARLIAMENTARY   IKQVIRV 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  win 
state  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  this  time  frame, 
when  fomebody  might  object  or  support 
the  amendment.  hoM-  does  he  get  time  to 
do  it?  He  does  not? 

The  CHAIRMAN  Not  unless  he  la  on 
the  list. 

Mr.  noUSSEIOT.  In  other  woi-d.'i,  if 
anyone  i<  ants  to  oppo.sc  the  amendment, 
he  luis  no  time;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Not  unlCM.  the 
gcntlemnn  is  on  the  list  announced  by 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  Is  what  I 
mean,  so  we  nie  now  in  that  wonderful 
.situation  where  we  cannot  speak  up. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  on 
the  list  of  speakers?  I  would  like  to  u.'5e 
my  time  against  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
already  used  his  time. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERFD  RV  MR.  DINCELL  AS  A 
SUBSTTTUTE  FOR  THE  AAtENDMENT  OFFERED 
BV  MB.  M'KAT  TO  THE  COMMriTEE  AMEND- 
MENT  IN   THE   NATL-RE   OF  A   SUBSTITUTE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Dinoell  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
McKay  io  the  committee  amendment  in  tbe 
nature  of  a  substitute:  On  page  171.  line  13. 
strike  all  through  the  semicolon  on  line  23 
and  insert  the  following: 

"19)  tlte  mining  operations  are  not  located 
wllhm  any  area  of  the  N.<>tloual  Park  Sys- 
tem, the  National  Forest  Svstem,  the  Na- 
tional wildlife  Refuge  s.vstem.  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  or  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  including  studv 
rivers  designated  under  section  5(a)  of  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act:  Prot-fded,  how- 
ricr.  That  this  paragraph  shall  not  prohibit 
surface  mining  operations  In  existence  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  within 
r.ny  area  ot  the  National  Forest  System  or 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Systems  or  on 
lands  wlthm  either  system  where  the  deeds 
comeylng  the  surface  lands  to  the  Dmted 
states  reserve  the  coal  and  provide  for  the 
miiuiig  thereof;". 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairmnn.  I  oifer 
a  substitute  for  the  McKay  amendment. 

The  McKay  amendment  changes  ad- 
vei-sely  Imiwrtant  provisions  of  the  bill 
by  eliminating  the  application  of  the 
prohibition  in  the  bill  against  strip  min- 
ing the  national  forest  lands.  It  opens 
the  national  forest  lands  to  strip  mining. 

My  amendment  saj-s  tliat  one  caimot 
strip  mine  in  the  national  forest  system 
as  does  the  basic  bill,  but  it  does  more.  It 
attacks  a  particularly  unfortunate  pro- 
vision In  the  bill  which  would  allow  strip 
mining  where  presently  existing  sub- 
stantial commitments  have  been  made. 
This,  I  think,  Is  an  Important  defect.  My 
amendment  says,  instead,  that  this  par- 
agraph will  not  prohibit  strip  mining 
operations  in  existence  at  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  act  withta  any  na- 
tional forest  area  or  any  of  the  other 
lands  covered  where  the  deeds  conrer- 


iiig  the  surface  Linds  to  the  U.S.  reserve 
the  coal  and  provide  for  the  minins 
Uiei-eof. 

Iheieforc,  Mi.  Chaiiiaan,  I  woul.! 
point  out  that  my  amendment  is  superio. 
to  that  offered  by  my  collcogue  fi-OM 
Utah. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  i.s  on 
the  amendment  oileicd  by  the  genile- 
mi>n  from  Micliigan  iMr  Dingeil'  d- 
."  :.ub5tltut2  for  the  amcr.dinent  olfeie-l 
iiy  tlie  gentleman  'from  Utah  t  Mt 
M^Kayi  lo  the  committee  ameadn.CiiL 
m  the  iiatm-e  of  a  substitute. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  r 
division  (demanded  by  Mr  Disc  ell- 
there  were— ayes  23.  noes  15. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  for  thj 
ameiitlmeiit  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  .substitute  w.is 
nfieed  to. 

The  CH.\IRMAN.  The  question  1.-5  on 
the  iimendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mi  McKay i,  a-s 
amended,  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  .substitute 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mi-.  Dincell' 
there  w-ere — ayes  31,  noes  8. 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  ti 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chaii-mau.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quoru.ii 
is  not  pi-esent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  ttill 
count.  Eighty-one  Members  ai-e  present, 
not  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
vacate  proceedings  undei-  the  call  when 
a  quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  pi-esencc 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  clecti-oiii>- 
device. 

QUORUM    CALL    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundi-ed  ar.d 
sLx  Members  have  appeared.  A  quortun 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  i.^ 
present.  Pursuant  to  rule  XXIII,  clau.sc 
2.  fm-ther  proceedings  imder  the  call 
shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

■nie  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
nesis. 

AMr.\-OMLNT  OrrERES  BV  MR.  BOtJSSCLOT  T*t 
THE  COMMITTXE  AMENDMENr  IN  HIE  NArtWU. 
or  A  SUBSTITUTE 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rocssiloi  to 
tlie  committee  amendment  In  the  nature  o\ 
a  substitute:  Page  23J,  line  10,  strike  out 
"Sec.  223.  -  and  Insert  a  "Sfc.  223."  to  reaf 
OS  follows: 

Sec.  223.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  siih- 
sectlon  (c)  of  this  section  any  person  hating 
on  Interest  which  Is  or  may  be  adversely 
affected  by  actions  of  the  Secreury  or  Uip 
regulatory  authority  may  commence  a  civil 
action  on  his  own  behalf  In  eu  nppropriati* 
United  states  district  court— 

(1)  against  any  person  (includlnc  (A)  thf 
United  Stales,  and  (B)  any  other  govern- 
mental Instrumentality  or  agency  to  tin* 
extent  permitted  by  the  eleventh  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution)  who  is  allesed  to 
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he  m  riolalloii  of  cuy  reguIaLoii,  order,  or 
permit  Issued  under  this  Act: 

t2)  agnlnst  tho  Secretary  where  there  Is 
alleged  a  /allure  of  the  Secretary  or  State 
res«].>tory  authority  to  perform  any  act  or 
duly  under  this  Act  which  Is  not  dlscretioo- 
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The  dk-trlct  courts  shall  have  JurlBdlctlon. 
« llhout  regarti  to  the  amount  In  controversy 
tc  the  ciltzenshlp  of  the  parties,  to  remedy 
aijoh  %'loUtlon  or  failure  and  to  apply  any 
r.ppropiiate  civil  peiifiltles  or  Injunctive  re- 
lief under  this  Act. 

lb)   No  action  may  he  commenced — 
III   under  suheecuon  (a)(1)  of  this  »ec- 
tiou — 

lAi  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
Mils  given  notice  of  the  alleged  violation  (11 
to  the  SecreMn,-.  ill)  to  the  State  In  which 
the  alleged  violation  occurs,  and  (1111  to  any 
alleged  violator  of  the  regulation,  order,  or 
permit,  or  pro'.ision  of  this  Act: 

(Bl  If  the  Secretary  or  State  ha?  com- 
menced and  is  diligently  prosecuting  ad- 
ministrative or  Judicial  action  to  require 
compllaace  with  the  regulation,  permit, 
order,  or  provision  of  this  Act.  but  In  any 
such  action  in  a  cotu-t  of  the  United  States 
any  person  described  In  subsection  (a)  may 
intervene  as  a  matter  of  right; 

(2)  under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  sec- 
lion  prior  to  sixty  days  ofter  the  plaintiff  has 
Riven  notice  of  such  action  to  the  regulatory 
authority.  Notice  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  given  (n  such  manner  as  the  secretary 
shall  prescribe  by  regtilatlou. 

(c)  The  court,  in  LssuUig  any  final  order 
In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, may  award  costs  of  litigation  (includ 
ing  reasonable  attorney  and  expert  witness 
fees)  to  any  party,  except  against  the  United 
States  or  any  Federal  officer  or  agency,  when- 
ever the  court  determines  such  award  Is  ap- 
propriate. The  court  may.  if  a  temporary  re- 
straming  order  or  prelimlnorv  Injunction 
Is  sought,  require  the  fiUns  of  a  boud  or 
equivalent  security  In  accordance  MUh  the 
Federal  Rules  of  civil  Procedure 

(d)  Nothing  111  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of  per- 
sons) may  have  under  any  statute  or  com- 
mon law  to  aeek  enforcement  of  this  Act  or 
to  seek  any  other  relief  (including  relief 
against  the  Secretary  or  a  Stale  agency). 

(e)  The  Secretary,  it  not  a  party  In'  any 
acUon  under  this  section,  mnv  Intervene  a=  a 
matter  of  right. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  .dmiue  the  read- 
Ins'.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ast  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  primed  in  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Kentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODSSELOT.  Mr.  Clmirman,  I 
will  try  to  be  brief  in  describing  this 
amendment.  I  am  sony  that  we  have 
denied  ourselves  adequate  time  again  to 
discuss  these  kinds  of  important  amend- 
ments and  this  language,  but  so  be  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 223  of  HJ*.  11500  .substitutes  new 
citizen  suits  language  for  the  existing 
language  of  H.R.  11500.  and  corrects 
.some  seriou.s  deficiencies  in  that  existins 
language. 

Tlie  first  principal  cliange  is  to  require 
a  person  bringing  a  citizen  suit  to  liave 
an  Interest  whidi  is  or  may  be  adversely 
affected.  The  existing  language  of  scc- 
iiou  223  does  not  require  that  the  com- 
plainant have  an  Interest,  and,  there- 
fore, could  open  the  floodgates  to  all 
kinds  of  .spurious  and  harassing  law- 


suits. Such  an  open  invitation  to  sue 
could  seriou.'ily  hamper  and  disrupt  the 
orderly  administration  of  the  act.  even 
to  promulgation  of  State  or  Federal  regu- 
lations under  it.  not  to  mention  the  op- 
portunities for  harassment  of  operators. 
Certainly,  the  Congiess  does  not  intend 
to  authorize  by  statute  the  abuse  of  legal 
process,  but  that  is  the  effect  of  section 
223  if  not  amended. 

The  second  principal  change  is  to  au- 
thorize the  court  to  issue  orders  directly 
for  the  remedy  of  violations.  E.xisting 
language  authorizes  the  courts  to  order 
the  regulatoi-y  authority  to  perform 
such  act  or  duty." 

Tlie  tliud  pilmipal  change  is  to  delete 
subsection  ibi  of  section  223.  which 
authoiizes  damage  suits  in  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict coiuts  "regardless  of  the  amount 
involved  or  citizenship  of  the  parties." 
Damage  suits  should  be  brought  in  State 
courts  or  Federal  courts  in  accordance 
with  existing  law  and  rules  of  civil  pro- 
cedme  reaarding  Jurisdiction.  Tliere  is 
no  reason  to  modify  the  existing  law 
witli  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  courts 
in  a  civil  action  seeking  damages  for  In- 
Jury  suffered.  Furthermore,  the  existing 
subsection  ib)  authorizes  the  awarding 
of  "attorneys  fees."  It  docs  not  limit  such 
award  to  "reasonable  attorneys  fees"  as 
is  customary  in  a  statute  of  Oils  type. 

The  fomth  principal  correction  hi- 
corporated  in  my  amendment  is  to  elim- 
inate the  right  of  private  individuals  to 
intervene  in  criminal  prosecutions.  The 
existing  language  of  subsection  223(ci 
I  luB)  Is  subject  to  that  interpretation. 
Nowhere  eke  In  the  annals  of  Anglo- 
American  Jurisprudence  is  a  private 
citizen  allowed  to  Intervene  "as  a  matter 
of  right"  in  a  criminal  prosecution  and 
become  a  copi-osecutor  with  the  Attorney 
General.  The  right  of  a  person  with  an 
interest  to  Intervene  in  a  civil  action  for 
iiijuncUve  or  other  appropriate  relief,  is 
preserved  by  my  amendment. 

The  fifth  principal  change  made  by 
my  amendment  is  to  delete  the  author- 
ization to  award  costs,  attomej-s  fees, 
or  expei-t  witness  fees  against  the  United 
States  or  any  Federal  officer  or  agency. 
Such  awards,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
should  not  be  allowed,  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  instance  m  the  law  where 
they  are  permitted  against  the  Oov- 
ernment  where  the  Government  Is  act- 
ing in  its  sovereisn  capacity  as  regula- 
tor. 

Mr.  Chairmnii.  I  urge  adoption  ol  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rousse- 
loTi  to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  natiu-e  of  a  substitute. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Udsld  there 
were — ayes  14,  noes  23. 

So  the  amendment  to  tlie  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute was  rejected. 
AMrNiiMEKT  orrainj  or  in.  asNO^Li.  to  rar 

COMMITTEE    AStENDKIENT    tN    THE    KATPSE   O? 
A  StTBSTITtTTE 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Randau,  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute:  at  page  232.  section  223.  at  ime 
10,  strUte  oil  of  Unes  10.  11,  and  substitute 
therefor:  "Except  as  provided  In  subaecllon 
(c)  of  thu  section  any  person  having  an 
interest  which  is  or  mny  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  actions  of  the  secretary  or  the  reg- 
ulator>'  authority  may  commence  a  civil  ac- 
tion on  his  own  behalf  In  an  appropriate 
tj lilted  Slates  district  court. 
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Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  line 
n.  page  232.  the  language  of  the  bill  is 
far  too  broad  when  it  gives  the  right  to 
.sue  to  "any  person."  We  have  had  a  lit- 
tle experience  in  our  Congressional  Di-.- 
trict  by  suits  brought  against  some  engi- 
neering  projects  by  individuals  who  live 
in  Net*-  York  City  and  who  cannot  possi- 
bly estabUsh  an  interest  or  claim  they 
are  affected  adversely  by  such  a  project 
as  the  Truman  Dam  and  Reservoir  in 
west  central  Missouri.  They  have 
brought  suit  under  the  Evironmental 
Piotection  Act  tvlthout  showing  any  in- 
terest or  any  adverse  effect  from  the 
dam.  They  tied  up  the  project  for 
months  in  the  courts.  The  same  thing 
could  happen  here.  In  this  surface  min- 
ing control  bill. 

My  amendment  simply  requires  the 
I>erson  filing  a  suit  to  have  some  inter- 
est that  is  adversely  affected.  The  way 
the  language  is  pi-e-sently  worded  in  the 
bill  thei-e  could  be  a  whole  series  of  suits 
v.ithout  any  adverse  Interest  reijulred  to 
be  shown  and  brought  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  hara-ssment. 

Mr.  XTOALL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  vill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  the  gen- 
tleman's  amendment  states  what  we 
considered  the  law  to  be  and  what  we 
Intended  in  this  bill  but  I  think  It  Is  bet- 
ter to  expressly  state  it  the  way  the 
gentleman  has,  and  I  find  the  amend- 
ment agreeable. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  for  hfs  acceptance  of  my 
amendment. 

May  I  continue  on  for  just  a  moment 
to  point  out  that  all  of  us  in  west  cen- 
tral Missouri  have  had  to  spend  consid- 
erable sums  of  money  for  counsel  fees  to 
Pght  these  really  disinterested  individu- 
als from  New  York  City  who  had  no  reel 
interest  or  were  not  adversely  affected  by 
the  Truman  Reservoir  Project.  Tiie  liti- 
gants who  filed  under  the  name  of  the 
Environmental  Defense  Fund  —  had 
never  seen  the  project  or  had  never  been 
in  Missouri.  That  kind  of  thing  should 
not  be  repeated  in  this  surface  mining 
bill. 

Mr.  aiairman.  before  I  sit  down  I  hope 
to  make  an  observation  or  two  concern- 
ing the  committee  bill.  H.R.  11500  and 
H.R.  12898.  the  Hosmer  substitute.  I 
.supported  the  Hosmer  substitute  because 
I  felt  that  it  was  a  more  reasonable  meas- 
ure and  it  would  be  less  inflationaiT  in 
the  years  ahead  when  we  have  to  use 
the  coal  that  we  have  in  this  couiitrj-. 
Someone  has  quite  appropriately  put  the 
situation  In  perspective  by  saying  that 
long  after  the  Arabs  have  used  all  theU' 
oil  we  will  still  have  our  coal  and  they 
will  be  begging  us  to  share  it  with  them. 

I.fr.  Chairman,  we  have  large  quanti- 


ties of  coal  in  tills  country.  There  is  con- 
siderable coal  that  has  been  mined  by 
.surface  mining  in  the  district  which  I 
om  privileged  to  represent.  A  lot  of  the 
land  has  been  left  in  a  condition  that  is 
relatively  worthless.  Very  little  effort  has 
been  made  to  restore  It. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two  there  has 
been  a  State  law  passed  In  Missouri 
which  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

For  some  rea.'wn  I  find  tliat  there  are 
misgivings  as  to  whether  or  not  etate 
enforcement  will  be  either  as  effective  or 
as  diligent  as  Federal  control.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government  en- 
joys any  great  advantage  over  the  States 
on  enforcement,  but  I  do  believe  that  a 
way  must  be  foimd  to  use  tlie  coal  to  be 
mined  by  so-called  strip  mining  or  sur- 
face milling  without  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  land. 

In  my  judgment,  a  coal  company 
should  not  be  peiTOitted  to  walk  away 
and  leave  a  large  stretch  of  what  could 
be  called  "badlands."  These  lands  should 
not  be  left  in  a  scarred  condition. 

Surface  mining  simply  cannot  be  elim- 
inated. It  is  too  important  a  source 
of  coal  to  be  eliminated.  Tliat  Is  why  I 
oppose  the  Heehler  substitute,  which 
would  vh-tually  stop  all  strip  mining.  On 
the  other  tiand,  there  must  be  a  requii'e- 
ment  that  the  land  must  be  put  back  in 
such  a  condition  that  it  may  be  ased 
again.  The  very  obvious  and  apparent 
reason  for  this  kind  of  minin.s  is  that 
there  is  Just  not  enough  coal  left  in  the 
coimtry  to  do  otherwise 

Ml-.  Chairman.  I  might  be  constrained 
to  take  a  much  less  enthusiastic  riew  of 
H.R.  11500  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
our  entire  coal  Industi-y  does  not  rise  or 
fall  simply  by  what  happens  to  surface 
or  strip  mining.  It  is  difficult  to  acquire 
acctu-ate  figures  and  statistics,  but  if  mv 
Information  Is  coiTect,  perhaps  as  Uttle 
as  3  percent  and  certainly  not  much  over 
5  percent  of  our  coal  is  mined  as  the  re- 
sult of  smface  mining  operations.  Cer- 
tainly more  will  be  surface-mined  in  the 
future.  But  now  Is  the  time  to  take  some 
reasonable  precautions  to  put  the  land 
back  In  a  condition  so  that  it  can  be  used. 
HJl.    11500    has    been    amended:    it 
has  been  moderated;   it  has  been  im- 
proved   by    a    series    of    amendments. 
Tliere  Is  no  longer  a  requirement  that 
the  land  be   put  back  In  Its  original 
condition,    but    that    It    be    put    back 
in  a  condition  where  it  is  asable.  For 
example,    the    bill    has    been    modified 
to  the  point  that  if  cost-wLse  it  would  be 
prohibitive  to  put  the  land  back  to  where 
it  could  be  cultivated  for  such  agiicul- 
tui-al  piUDoses  as  the  growing  of  corn, 
then  there  is  the  alternative  of  an  op- 
tion to  restore  the  land  to  «  here  it  could 
sei-ve  as  orchardland  or  forestland.  These 
ai-e  all  reasonable  amendments.  That  is 
why  I  find  as  we  come  near  the  end  of 
this  debate  that  I  am  able  to  support 
H.R.  11500. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall  i  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 
The  amendment  to  the  committee 
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amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  agreed  to, 

AMENOMEKT  orTEBED  BV  MR.  DCLLEKBACK  TO 
THE  COMAUTTIE  AVJENDrJENl  IN  THE  NATURE 
OF  A  SUByriTUTE 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mi-.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dellenoack 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  natiuv 
of  a  substitute:  Liue  11,  page  233.  Insert 
'•having  an  interest  which  is  or  may  be  ad- 
versely affected"  between  "person"  and 
■may.". 

Delete  Hue  25  on  page  232.  and  Hue  i  on 
p.ige  233  through  -as  the  case  may  be",  and 
liLsei-i  In  place  thereof  "order  such  violation 
or  failure  to  be  corrected". 

BegUniing  on  line  7.  and  contlnuhig  on 
line  8.  page  233.  delete  -regardless  of  the 
nmount  involved  or  citizenship  of  the  par- 
lies". 


Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
tills  does  three  things  to  the  citizen  suit 
section.  It  makes  it  clear  that  the  person 
bringing  a  suit  must  have  an  Interest 
which  Is  or  may  be  adversely  affected. 
Second,  it  clears  up  some  confused  lan- 
guage at  the  bottom  of  page  232  and 
makes  clear  that  the  power  to  order  cor- 
rection of  the  violation  is  present.  Tliird, 
on  page  233  it  removes  Jie  extra  broad- 
ening of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  by 
deleting  the  words  "regardless  of  the 
amount  involved  or  citizenship  of  the 
parties'  and  leaves  in  effect  tlie  noi-mal 
bases  for  going  mto  Federal  court  as  the 
pertinent  bases. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chah-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
tlie  gentleman's  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  veiy  good  and  sound. 

Mr.  DELLENB.\CK.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr,  Chah-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mi-.  ChaUman.  tliis  is 
suniiar  to  the  amendment  which  was 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  WLssourl. 
We  thought  it  was  hnphed  in  the  blU 
clearly  that  one  had  to  have  an  Interest 
advei'selj-  affected,  but  the  gentleman's 
language  makes  it  specific  and  clears 
this  question  and  makes  It  a  better  bill. 
We  would  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chalrm.in.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  ou 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  iMr.  Dellenback)  to  the 
coramiliee  amendment  in  the  natuie  of 
a  .substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERtD  BV  SIR.  BONCM  ID  OF 
WTOMINC  TO  THE  COMStTnEE  AMENDMENT 
IN    THE    NATURE    OF   A    SUBSTTTUH; 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ro.viAiio  of 


Wj-omi.ig  to  the  committee  nnicndment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute :  Page  200  on  line  4 
change  the  semicolon  after  "manner"  to  a 
period  and  add  the  following  provLso:  "Pro- 
i-Wcrf.  That  nothing  m  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  the  standard 
metjiod  of  room  and  plUar  continuous 
nulling.-' 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wm  the 
ten  tleman. yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  jleld  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Haw-ail. 

Mr-.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
again  another  amendment  offered  by 
the  Penn-sylvania  delegaUon  to  make 
.sure  that  this  method  of  underground 
mining  is  clearly  imderstood  to  be  an 
acceptable  procedure  provided  all  other 
assurances  of  the  subsection  are  met  It 
was  clearly  the  intent  of  the  bill.  I  urge 
the  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  'Mr.  Rokcalio)  to 
the  Committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

Tlie  amendment  to  the  conunitteo 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  agreed  to. 

AMCNDMTNra  OrFERED  BE  »-R.  KEICHtlK  10 
Tjre  COMMITTEE  AUCMlMENT  IN  THE  KATVRE 
or   A    SUB8TITDTE 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I 
offer  two  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
them  considered  en  bloc  despite  the  fact 
that  they  are  to  two  sections,  but  they 
are  veiy  similar  amendments 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendmenu  offered  by  Mr.  KrtcHtiM  to 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute:  Page  181,  Hue  6,  following  lino 
0  insert  a  subsection  (d)  as  follaws: 

"(d)  Prior  to  the  opproval  of  a  state  pro. 
gram  the  Secretary  sliaU  prepare  a  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  economic  Im- 
pact report  for  each  state  seeking  Bntinclal 
atsislance  under  this  Act.  The  surface  coal 
mmuig  and  recIamaUon  economic  Imp.ict 
report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Coramliieo 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflah's  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives." 
Page  lai.  line  25.  foUowUig  line  25  Insert 
a  auhseciion  "(d) '■  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prior  to  the 
Implementation  of  a  federal  program  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  prepare  a  surface  coal 
mining  aud  reclamation  economic  Impaci  re- 
port, for  each  state  in  which  a  federal  pro- 
gram U  to  be  Implemented,  and  the  Federal 
Lands  Program  to  be  Implemented  pursuant 
to  section  225  of  this  Act.  Tlie  surface  coal 
mlnUig  and  reclamation  economic  impac. 
report  shall  be  submlt'.ed  to  the  Conunltlee 
on  Interior  aud  lusuhir  Affah-a  of  the  Uiiittd 
States  Svuate  and  Hou:'-e  of  Rcpreienla-Ives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemen  from 
California  to  consider  his  amendments 
en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KETCHtJM.  Mr.  Chairman,  thee 
two  amendments.  I  really  beUeve  that 
even  the  authors  of  this  bill  will  accept, 
principally  because  they  do  no  damage 
to  tlie  bill  to  any  w-ay.  shape  or  form. 
They  do  not  delay  anything.  All  tliat  It 
says  that  prior  to  the  approval  or  dis- 
approval, an  economic  Impact  statement 
will  be  filed  and  It  will  come  to  us. 
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It  U  not  going  to  deny  anybody  a 
permit.  It  will  come  to  us.  so  that  we  can 
see  wimt  ne  have  or  have  not  done  to 
niTect  the  economy  of  the  area.  It  could 
include.  R5  an  example,  o  de-scription  of 
tjie  economy  of  the  State,  tlie  returns 
Ircm  mined  coal  and  the  impact  of 
luincd  improvements,  what  effect  it  will 
liuve  on  the  public  schools,  roads,  et 
cetera. 

We  have  addie^sed  our.'^eives  to  this 
in  Uie  bill  in  iome  sectioi;s.  I  can  see  no 
objection  to  this  amendment.  It  is  only 
going  to  let  us  know  what  we  hav  done 
to  the  States  and  to  the  Federal  tiovem- 
pient  economically. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  quest  ion  is  on 
the  amend.ments  ottered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Ketchumi  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

The  question  was  talten:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Ketchtm' 
there  were — ayes  19,  noes  21. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chaum.m.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
were  reJcctecL 

AMETTDUEHT  OTTZatD  BY  M.=t ,  ANDREWS  OF 
NORTH  DAKOTA  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  AMEND- 
MENT  IN   THE    NATUEE   OF   A   SttBSTITVTE 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Rir.  .Andhcws  oi 
North  Dakota  to  the  committee  amendmenl 
m  tbe  nature  oC  a  substitute;  On  page  239, 
line  20,  delete  tbe  word  "may"  and  tusert  lu 
lieu  thereof  the  word  ■■shall"'  nud  reletter 
accordingly. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Cliairman.  if  amended,  this  provision  un- 
der the  Federal  lands  section  would  read 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  shall  require  a.s  one  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  or  any  permit,  lease 
or  contract  to  surlace  mine  coal  owned  by 
the  tJnited  States  that  the  lessee,  permittee 
or  contractor  give  aatlstactory  assurances 
that  the  antl-tnist  laws  of  the  United  States 
will  be  compiled  with  and  that  no  class  of 
purchasers  o[  the  mined  coal  shall  be  un- 
reasonably denied  purchase  thereof. 

The  rationale  behind  my  amendment 
is  to  guarantee  to  smaller  coal  companies 
and  other  purchasers  with  smaller  re- 
quirements the  availability  of  Federal 
coal.  At  the  present  time,  sales  patterns 
of  coal  leased  by  the  Federal  Goveni- 
ment  are  characterized  by  dispropor- 
tional  availability  to  the  larger  purchas- 
ers resultmg  in  a  disadvantage  to  the 
small  pm-chasers. 

What  this  amendment  simply  does  is 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  see  to  it  that  lessees — permittees  of 
Federal  coal  comply  with  our  Naticn's 
antitrust  laws. 

The  necessity  of  guaranteeing  smaller 
companies  access  to  Federal  coal  is  seen 
by  noting  that  fewer  than  5  percent  of 
the  surface  coal  mines  in  the  United 
States  produce  as  much  as  200,000  tons 
of  coal  annually.  In  addition.  85  per- 


cent cf  tho  -.300  surface  coal  mine.:  !u 
the  United  States  produce  50.000  tons  or 
less  a  jear.  Certainly,  the  small  surface 
coal  mines  should  have  the  protection  of 
ilii.->  counti*j-"s  antitrust  laws  without 
'tfliting  for  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  iiiitiate  proceedings  or  having  to  un- 
dergo the  large  economic  burden  them- 
selves and  perhaps  have  to  experience 
long  judicial  delays.  With  the  demands 
of  the  energy  crisis  upon  us.  everyone 
s'Mould  be  assured  that  they  will  have 
equal  access  to  the  vast  reserves  of  strlp- 
pahle  Federal  coal  on  tlie  most  equitable 
basis  possible. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  your  adoption 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ODALL.  Mr.  Clialrm.in.  will  the 
yentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Aiizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  this  is  a 
good  amendment.  It  says  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  carry  out  the  antitrust  laws. 
and  helps  the  little  utilities  and  little 
companies.  It  says  that  there  v,!1I  not 
just  be  emphasis  on  the  bigs. 

Ml'.  Chairman.  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  hope  it  is  adopted. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCAUO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  mind 
asking  imaniraous  consent  to  strike  the 
word  "permanent?"  AU  lea.ses  are  tem- 
porally to  some  extent. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  my  amendment,  if  I  could  ad- 
vise my  colleague  from  Wyoming,  is  very 
simple.  It  just  deletes  the  word  "may  ' 
and  inserts  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"shall."  It  changes  none  of  the  other 
language.  It  just  changes  "may '  to 
"shall." 

Mr.  RONCAUO  of  Wyoming.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  Of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  on  the  grounds  that  I 
think  it  would  be  too  restrictive. 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I  can 
appreciate  the  comment  of  the  gentle- 
man, but  this  is  something  we  feel  we 
need  In  our  area,  and  to  enforce  the 
antitrust  laws.  I  think,  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  this  Nation.  When  the  gen- 
tleman looks  at  the  charts  out  hi  the 
lobby,  he  will  see  how  the  concentration 
of  energy  is  coming  to  be  in  fewer  and 
fewer  bigger  companies. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  that 


m..ii.  !iowe'.f:v  that  if  a  company  opens 
a  coal  mine  in  the  future,  it  cannot  de- 
velop long-term  contracts  with  one  or 
two  utilities,  but  actually  must  make  its 
coal  available  even  on  a  short-term  ba-si> 
to  anyone  wiio  comes  along? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  D.nkota.  Not 
at  .".11  It  merely  says  that  the  company 
has  to  comply  with  the  antitrust  laws 
and  not  discriminate. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  It  docs  not  mean,  then. 
that  it  has  to  guarntee  availability  to 
evciy  type  of  user? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  It 
means  it  has  to  comply  with  the  anti- 
trust 1RW.S  of  the  counti-y. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Clipinuan.  will  the 
eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
.vield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  offering  this 
amendment,  and  I  certainly  support  it. 
I  hope  it  can  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
<Mr.  Andrews*. 

Tlie  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERt.D  BY   MR.  ECKHARDT  TO  THf 
COMMITTEE  AMtNDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A 

SfaSTlTUTE 

Mr.  ECKH.ARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhardt  t^ 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute:  On  page  166,  after  Itae  5,  add  tbe 
fallowing  sentence:  "After  a  person  tiavlng 
an  interest  which  Is  or  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected has  Hied  a  petition  and  tiefore  ttie 
hearing,  as  required  by  this  subsection,  any 
person  may  intervene  by  iiliug  allegations  oi 
facts  with  supporting  evidence  which  wotUd 
tend  to  establish  the  allegations.". 

Mi-.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  Uiis 
goes  to  a  matter  that  is  not  related  to  the 
citizens'  suit  question,  but  deals  only  with 
administrative  procedure.  Section  206 
petition  may  be  filed  that  no  strip  min- 
ing be  done  in  a  given  area. 

Under  section  206  it  is  stated  that  any 
pei-son  having  an  interest  which  is  or 
may  be  adversely  affected  shall  have  the 
right  to  file  such  petition, 

I  do  not  disturb  that  language  at  all 
hecau.se  nobody  ought  to  be  able  to 
commence  such  a  proceeding  unless  he  is 
tlireatened  by  some  action  that  contem- 
plates strip  mining, 

I  merely  insert  a  protislon  on  page 
166.  after  line  5.  saying  that  after  such 
an  admhiistrative  process  is  commenced, 
any  person  may  intervene  and  file  a  like 
petition  stating  that  person's  interest. 

What  this  would  do  is  simply  provide 
what  most  administrative  processes 
permit  anyway;  that  is.  persons  repre- 
senting a  public  interest,  but  not  hating 
3  specific  private  interest,  may  state 
their  objection  to  strip  mining  in  the 
area,  or  for  that  matter,  may  assert  an 
interest  in  strip  mining  in  the  area. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  completely  in- 
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appropriate  for  us  to  permit  the  com- 
mencement of  a  hearing  before  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  by  someone,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  general  public.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  entu-ely  improper 
lor  us  to  restrict  our  hearing  only  to 
those  who  come  in  and  prove  to  us  an 
interest  after  the  hearing  has  begun. 

Mr.  UDAli,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
■entleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  lo  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  this 
amendment  acceptable,  although  I  am 
unable  to  agree  completely  with  the  text 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment.  As  I 
understand  It,  all  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing iu  this  amendment,  is  that  some- 
one can  intervene  and  that  the  public 
can  be  heard  in  the  hearing,  provided 
that  someone  who  has  an  Interest  has 
initiated  the  process  In  the  first  place. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  right,  and 
this  is  not  in  the  lawsuit.  This  is  only  in 
the  administrative  process. 

Mr.  UDALL.  For  that  purpose.  I  think 
It  is  a  good  amendment.  The  more  par- 
ticipation we  have,  the  better  will  be 
the  procedure. 

Mr.  STEIGKR  of  Aiizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  the  intervenor  would  not  be 
an  Instigator  on  the  question  of  the  ad- 
ministrative ruling?  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  light. 
Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Anvbody 
can  question  it? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  That  is  right.  It  has 
to  be  started  first  by  the  party  in  interest. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  The  partv 
in  Interest  must  start  it? 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Yes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  tMr.  Eckharbi)  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  natme  of 
a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BV  MR.  HECHLER  OF  WEST 
ViaCINIA  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT  IN 
THE  NAirntE  or  a  SOBSTTTXTTE 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  aerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hechll-r  ot 
West  VIrgula  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute:  Page  172.  line  4 
strike  tJie  word  "and"  and  Insert  therem  the 
following  subsection: 

"(12)  the  area  proposed  to  he  mined  does 
not  Include  any  terrain  with  slopes  greater 
than  20  degrees  from  the  horlEontal;  and". 

Renumber  the  following  subsections-  ar- 
cnrdlngly. 
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Ml-.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  tliia  is  a  very  reasonable 
amendment.  It  does  not  go  as  far  as  the 
amendment  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  ■yonwc), 
which  Initiated  a  20-degree  ban  on  strip 
mining  in  the  mountains  during  the 
Inteiim  period. 


This  action  does  not  take  effect  for  38 
moiUlis,  or  imtil  the  permanent  stand- 
ards take  effect. 

Mining  on  steep  slopes  is  the  most 
destructive  f  oi-m  of  mining. 

I  think  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  In 
the  course  of  discassion  of  this  bill,  we 
have  accepted  amendments  which  the 
industry  can  live  with,  and  we  have  ac- 
cepted amendments  tliat  the  people  can- 
not live  with. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat 
this  Capitol  is  swarmhig  with  lobbyists 
from  the  coal  companies  and  utilities. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  just  wondered 
how  coal  can  be  mined  during  tills  week 
with  all  the  coal  and  utility  executivea 
here. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  CaUfornia. 
Ml-.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  long 
as  the  gentleman  is  speaking  about  lob- 
bying, I  think  he  ought  to  know  that 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  there  is  a 
known  member  of  the  staff  who  works 
for  the  Appalachia  Commission,  and  he 
has  been  here  throughout  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill.  If  that  is  not  lobby- 
ing, I  do  not  know  what  lobbying  Is.  He 
has  been  light  smack  in  the  middle  of 
the  room. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  decline  to  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman. 

I  suggest  also  that  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  mountains  has  lieen  threat- 
ened even  more  by  an  amendinent  that 
was  apparently  drafted  by  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Surface  Mining  and  Reclamation 
Association  which  was  sent  dotm  here  to 
try  to  weaken  opposition  to  mountain- 
top  removal,  which  Is  the  most  devastat- 
ing form  of  mining, 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  suggest  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  mountains  do  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  recognized  here. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
gladly  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman  this: 

Has  my  friend  visited  any  of  the  model 

mines  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vh-glnia.  I 

have.  I  will  state  further  I  have  not  been 

impressed  by  those  mines. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  w-lU  ask 
this  fmther  question: 

Did  the  gentleman  take  the  delegation 
to  those  mines  when  the  delegation  vis- 
ited West  Virginia,  or  did  the  gentleman 
take  them  to  the  mines  that  were  sur- 
face-mined back  during  World  War  n 
and  In  the  early  1950's? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Cliairman.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman: 
Where  teas  he  when  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  'Mrs.  Mink)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udalli  came 
to  West  Virginia  to  see  these  mines? 

Ml-.  SLACK.  I  am  advised  the  gentle- 
man took  them  to  the  old  mines  but  did 
not  take  them  to  the  model  mines  en- 
gaged In  mountalntop  rolnlntr.  Is  that 
not  true? 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
ChaUman,  I  will  advise  the  gentleman 
tliat  we  went  right  over  the  Canneltoii 
Mine  In  Montgomery,  W,  Va.,  and  I  am 
sure  the  delegation  inspected  model 
mines. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Cliaiimnn.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  concm-  with  what  the  gentleman 
I  Mr.  Hechieri  said;  that  our  subcom- 
mittee did  indeed  ti-y  to  put  togeUier  a 
balanced  field  Inspection  trip.  We  went 
to  see  what  we  considered  were  the  worst 
examples  that  were  readily  available  to 
us.  and  we  did  take  the  time  to  examine 
those  areas  which  the  industry  suggested 
were  Uie  best  evidences  of  reclamation. 
I  believe  the  gentleman  <Mi-.  Hechier  ■ 
was  with  us  throughout  the  entire  trip, 
and  he  made  a  definite  contribution 
toward  our  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems hi  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  Membei-s  will  go  out  and  look  at  tlie 
color  photographs  in  the  Speaker's  lobby, 
they  will  see  photographs  I  made  on  our 
subcommittee  trip  showing  the  very  areas 
w-e  are  talking  about,  depicting  the  good 
mountalntop  mining  and  other  practices 
in  West  Virginia  and  bad  practices  iii 
West  VlrgUila.  They  can  see  that  the 
differences  between  the  good  and  bad 
practices  are  striking  and  significant. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Cliairman.  I  appreciate  the  t^entleman's 
comment.  I  also  appreciate  the  support 
of  the  very  able  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii,  which  refutes  the  contention  of 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Vii-ginia,  that  we  did  not  visit  these 
areas. 

The  gentleman  was  In  Cliailcston  at 
the  time,  and  he  could  very  well  have 
accompanied  the  committee.  I  do  not 
want  to  put  this  argument  on  a  person- 
alized basis,  Mr.  Ctahroan.  because  I 
want  to  speak  up  for  the  people  who  are 
being  threatened  In  these  areas  and  who 
will  continue  to  be  threatened. 

Most  of  the  talk  so  far  has  been  in 
terms  of  protecting  thase  who  sit  in  the 
board  rooms  and  whose  profits  may  be 
cut  by  some  action  of  the  Congress.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  face  up  to  thi.s 
i.ssue  very  directly  as  representatives  of 
tlie  people  and  protect  those  people  who 
ore  being  threatened  by  strip  mining  in 
the  mountains. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  Vo 
ftrikc  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  lise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  poi-nt  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  v.ill 
state  Ills  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  spoken  for 
a  mhiute  and  20  seconds  ah-eady. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Smtth  of  Iowa>. 
The  Chair  will  state  that  under  the  rule, 
when  the  amendment  has  been  printed 
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i:i  the  RrcoBO,  the  author  ol  the  amend- 
ment gets  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
mnendment  and  an  opponent  gets  5  min- 
utes in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  re- 
Kurdless  of  a  time  limitation. 
The  Chfllr  overrules  tlie  point  of  order. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  tills  bill 
we  have  tried  to  legLslate  results,  not 
liortlcular  teclmiijues  or  practices.  We 
have  said  that  it  operators  can  respon- 
sibly mine  and  reclaim  on  20  degiees  or 
30  degrees  or  25  degree.?  with  modern 
equipment,  technology  and  methods, 
they  can  go  ahead  and  mine  if  they  can 
produce  a  satisfactory  result  and  reclaim 
the  land  in  accordance  with  provisions 
of  this  act.  I  do  not  know  what  the  tech- 
nology is  going  to  be  5  or  10  years  from 
now.  but  this  amendment  would  arll- 
ficially  place  out  of  bounds  all  the  coal 
that  happens  to  lie  on  slopes  above  20 
degrees. 

Mr.  Clialrman.  we  rejected  by  a  veiy 
substantial  vote  a  verj-  .similar  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  YotJNCi  the  other  day.  1 
think  it  would  be  unwise  to  lake  this 
arbitrary  action  at  this  time,  and  1  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Ai-i/ona.  Mr.  ChaU- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  do  not  know,  but  perhaps  in  this  in- 
stance those  Members  who  oppose  this 
amendment  may  not  have  had  the  bene- 
fit of  the  subcommittee's  disclosures.  If 
they  did.  I  believe  they  would  support 
this  particular  amendment. 

In  my  view  it  is  time  we  stopped  being 
cosmetic.  If  we  are  going  to  control  stiip 
mining  we  had  better  control  strip  rain- 
ing. So  I  urge  the  .support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  fiom 
West  Virginia  iMr.  Hichleri. 
1  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 


On  page  205,  it  is  permitted  that— 
Any  person  with  a  valid  legal  Interest  or  ilie 
oOtcer  or  head  of  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governmental  agency  or  authority  shall  have 
the  right  to  file  written  objeci'ions  to  the 
proposed  surface  mining  and  reclaaintiDU 
operation  .  .  . 

Thei-e  has  been  a  rather  complex  in- 
ten>ietation  of  who  Is  a  person  with  an 
Interest  contained  in  the  Mineral  King 
case.  Of  course,  the  Mineral  King  case 
dealt  with  a  legal  proceeding  In  court  and 
what  constituted  standing  in  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. In  Uiat  case  It  was  held  that 
there  must  be  some  person  who  Is  himself 
among  the  Injured  in  order  for  that  per- 
.son  to  have  standing  in  court. 

As  the  Members  will  remember,  that 
case  Involved  a  commercial  intrusion  in 
a  veiy  beautiful  area.  The  Sierra  Club 
was  objecting,  but  the  Sierra  Club  was 
iicid  not  to  have  standing  because  It  had 
not  shown  that  any  individual  interest 
was  Involved. 

Mind  you,  this  amendment  does  not  go 
to  any  court  proceeding.  All  this  does  is 
permit  any  person — and  that  would  in- 
clude a  person  with  a  real  and  true 
knowledge  and  interest  in  environmental 
concerns — to  call  for  a  process  before  the 
agency.  In  which  a  pubUc  hearing  would 
be  held  to  find  out  whether  strip  mining 
was  desirable  or  undesirable. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  any 
reason  why  organizations  of  concerned 
citizens,  merely  because  they  are  not  di- 
rectly and  personally  affected  in  an  ad- 
verse way  should  not  also  be  heard  in 
such  administrative  hearings. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  tiic  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  caimot 
imaeine  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
.^mall  ojieraior  In  this  country  If  each 
time  he  applies  for  a  mining  pei-mlt  any- 
one in  the  United  States  anywhere  can 
make  an  immediate  effort  to  have  this 
application  blocked.  I  would  say  that  this 
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from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  to  the    «oi>i<l  mean  the  end  of  the  small  oper- 
commlttee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a    ^tof- 


substitute. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Uc.uli  there 
vera — ayes  20,  noes  25. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refuwd. 

So  the  amenilment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
vas  rejected. 

.\N:r:ND-MFVT  Oirtr.tD  EV  :\rii.  tHKHAtlOT  TO 
THC  COM^irXTCE  A.Mi-N-D..'t  W  t  IN  THK  NA- 
TURE   OF    A    SUiMiTrTCTE 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  tlie  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  should  speak  on  his  own 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  had  experience 
in  this  area  with  respect  to  hearings  held 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  respecting 
dredging  for  oyster  shells  in  Galveston 
and  Trinity  Bay.  and  similar  hearings  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  with  i-espect  to 
projects  leading  toward  the  purchase  ot 
land  to  move  perjions  out  of  areas  of  ."^ub- 
aidence. 

These  healings  are  not  difficult.  Fifty 
or  75  people  may  be  heard  In  a  day  or 
two.  Tlie  control  of  the  hearing  Is  com- 
pletely under  the  agency.  It  Is  not  like  a 
law 


case  In  which  one  is  entitled  to 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  EcKHAnor  to  subpena   Information,  to  use  dlscoveiT 

tlie  conunlttee  omendment  m  the  nature  or  nroces'!   to  crOM.evamino  iritn»;Jo= 

a  substitute:    Page  205.  line   16,  after  the         All  thlf  «l^Hm»Mf   LS!  i       ?'  .. 

word  "person  ■  strike  all  thrm.gh  the  «-ord  „^^Ll}^  ^^T,"K  '^""^  ^'"'  "^   "'^ 

'interest'.  Iirot«ction  of  a  right  ot  a  concerned  In- 

Mn  rrK-uAorvr  ..     ^K  ,  .u.  '"^'I'''"'  Of  organization  to  appear  and 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  make  his  case.  That  Is  all.  It  does  iiot 

ll*,f.^  i°°  '^.'?  ^°*'  '"  *  Pi'ocess  under  say  he  has  the  right  to  cross-examine-  It 

the  bUl  by  which  permits  are  Issued,  does  not  say  he  has  the  right  of  appeal- 


but  would  we  for  a  moment  deny  a  per- 
son the  right  to  come  before  one  of  our 
committees  because  he  did  not  .show  him- 
self to  be  a  lobbyist  with  a  speoiflc  In- 
teiest  but  was  simply  representing  what 
he  thought  was  In  the  public  good?  All 
this  amendment  does  Ls  let  a  concerned 
citizen  have  the  same  voice  as  a  cor- 
poration or  individual  with  a  commercial 
interest  in  the  administrative  proceeding. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  an  aye  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Ch^Urman. 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  rhalrinnii.  thi.s  amendment  goes 
contiaiy  to  the  spirit  of  the  Randall  and 
Dellenback  amendments  which  we 
adopted  earlier  which  seeks  to  give  some 
as.suraiicc.  We  are  not  going  to  have 
these  proceedings  and  court  pioceedlngs 
wide  open  to  any  person  who  simply 
tvants  to  harass  someone  applying  for  a 
pei-niit.  I  see  the  rationale  behind  the 
gentleman's  proposal,  and  under  other 
ciicum^tances  it  might  be  agi-eeable.  We 
hate  repeatedly  given  assurances  to  In- 
dustry and  those  concerned  about  how 
for  this  bill  reaches:  but  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  open  wide  the  doors  to  any  little 
old  lady  in  Toledo  with  a  bad  dlspo- 
si'.ion  and  a  typewriter  to  harass  any  coal 
operator  any  place  in  the  United  States 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Ml-.  Chairman,  will  the 
Kcntleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemtiii 
irom  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentlenitin 
for  yielding. 

Obviously  there  is  some  .sort  of  a 
gromid  swell  for  this  particular  phraseol- 
ogy that  is  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  I  suspect  that  It  would 
either  be  accepted  here  or  in  the 
conference. 

Mr.  UDALL.  No;  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  gentlewoman  from  Ha- 
waii iMi-s.  Mink)  and  I  consider  that  we 
have  a  balanced  bill,  with  the  RandBll 
and  Dellenback  amendments. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
fiom  Arizona's  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii's  misconception  that  tliey 
have  a  balanced  bill  is  what  has  kept  us 
on  the  floor  here  for  lo  these  9  days  now 
Mr.  UDALL.  I  thought  theie  was  a 
question  on  the  disposition  of  the  bal- 
ance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  Eckhardt)  to  the 
committee  amendment  la  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Eckimboti 
there  were — ayes  3,  noes  15. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  natuie  of  a  substitute 
was  rejected. 

AMrNDMCNT    OmUO    DV    MH.    tSASra    -10    THE 
COMMITTCE   AJtENDSIEfrr  IN    THC   KATroE   OF 

A  suB^rrruTr 

Mr.  FRA.=!ER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 

PAnLlAMEKTART    INQt^IRT 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Is  the  gentleman's 
amendment  being  offered  under  rule 
XXni,  clause  6? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Clmliman,  the 
omendment  has  been  printed  in  the 
Record, 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fraser  to  Uie 
committee  amendment  in  the  natur«  of  a 
iiuhstltute:  Page  173,  line  4,  strike  the  word 
-and"  and  Insert  therein  the  following  sub- 
section : 

"(12)  the  area  or  region  in  which  the 
mining  is  to  take  place  has  an  annual  average 
preclpitatlou  of  at  least  ten  Inches;  and". 

Renumber  the  following  subsections  oc- 
cordlugly. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  Is  to  prohibit 
surface  mining  of  coal  whei-e  average 
annual  rainfall  is  less  than  10  inches. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  In 
a  February  1974  study,  "RehablUtatiou 
Potential  ot  Western  Coal  Lands," 
states: 

Those  areas  receiving  JO  Inches  i250  mm) 
or  more  of  annual  rainfall  can  usually  be 
rehabilitated. 
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The  drier  areas  cannot— at  least 
easily — 

Revegetatlon  of  these  oreas  can  probably 
be  accomplished  only  with  major,  sustained 
uiputs  or  water,  fertuizer,  and  manage- 
ment. ,  .  .  BebabUltatlon  of  the  drier  sites 
may  occur  nattuolly  on  a  time  scale  that 
is  unacceptable  to  society,  because  it  may 
take  decades,  or  even  centuries,  for  natural 
succession   to  reach   stable   conditions. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  better 
Index  ot  rehabilitation  potential  would 
be  "the  ratio  of  precipitation  to  evapora- 
tion during  the  growing  season" — but. 
in  any  aase,  10  inches  of  annual  ramfall 
represents  a  minimum  threshold  for  suc- 
cessful reclamation. 

The  Depai-tment  of  the  Interior  has 
estimated  that  two-thirds  ot  the  land 
stripped  for  coal  has  never  been  re- 
claimed— over  2.5  milUon  acres,  an  area 
larger  than  the  State  of  Delaware.  Sev- 
eral million  acres  more  have  been  ren- 
dered inaccessible  through  highwalls 
created  when  coal  is  scooped  from  hill- 
sides by  contour  stiip  mining,  walls  as 
high  as  100  feet. 

Successful  reclamation  requires  four 
things;  First,  restoration  of  the  land  to 
approximate  original  contoms;  second 
elimination  of  highwalls;  third,  no  de- 
posit ot  spoil  on  down.slopes;  and  fourth 
revegetatlon. 

Revegetatlon  is  the  last  and  vital  step 
in  reclamation.  Without  it,  we  cannot 
prevent  erosion  or  lessen  acid  i-unoff. 

Water  is  the  key  element  in  success 
revegetatlon.  The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  study  notes: 

Effective  precipitation  (that  which  both 
»cts  the  sou  minerals  and  Is  available  to 
erowlng  plants)  Is  the  determinant  factor 
for  successful  plant  growth  and  soil  develop- 
ment. *^ 

All  the  evidence  confirms  that  success- 
ful reclamation  Is  not  possible  in 
extremely  ai-ld  areas. 

EPA's  Russell  Train  and  John  Quai-les 


have  called  for  strict  controls  on  surface 
mining  where  reclamation  is  possible  and 
an  absolute  prohibition  on  such  mining 
where  restoration  ot  the  land  Is  not 
possible. 

My  amendment  would  prohibit  strip 
mining  of  coal  only  where  all  agree  suc- 
cessful reclamation  cannot  take  place — 
where  avei-age  annual  rainfall  is  less 
than  10  mches.  I  ask  tor  your  support 
ot  this  amendment  to  the  committee 
bill,  to  provide  the  minimum  pi-otectlon 
needed  for  the  land  concerned. 

Mr.  STEIGER  ot  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
irom  Ai-izona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  Is  the 
gentleman's  language  dependent  upon 
the  pretious  12-month  rainfall  or  the 
pievious  decade  for  the  average  annual 
rainfall  or  the  previous  centui-y's  mean 
rainfall?  On  what  does  the  gentleman 
predicate  the  10  inches? 

Mr.  FRASER.  It  is  an  annual  average 
so  the  average  would  be  established  by 
taking  the  rainfall  over  a  period  of  time. 
Ml-,  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Over  what 
period  of  time  does  the  gentleman  have 
in  mind,  is  my  question.  Is  it  the  prior 
centui->?  It  is  important  because  ot 
course  there  are  areas  In  which  there  is 
a  rather  wide  fluctuation  ot  rainfall, 
from  none  to  veiy  little. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  would  a.Mume  a  period 
over  a  decade  would  be  reasonable. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man has  not  put  that  in  his  language  but 
he  teels  this  colloquy  will  solve  that.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PHASER.  My  view  would  be  that 
what  is  called  tor  is  a  period  ot  time  suf- 
ficient to  pi-edict  the  likely  aveiage  tor 
the  peiiod  duiing  which  revegetatlon  has 
to  take  place.  I  would  assume  a  decade 
would  be  reasonable  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Aiizona.  I  know  the 
gentleman  must  have  given  tills  a  great 
deal  of  thought  and  I  am  disappointed 
he  did  not  come  up  with  this.  Since  this 
is  an  absolute  prohibition  we  should  have 
some  absolute  parameter  to  tlie  defini- 
tion. Would  the  gentleman  agiee  it  is  a 
little  vague  as  it  is  as  to  how  we  would 
establish  the  10-inch  lainfall  require- 
ment? 

Mr.  FRASER.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  official  records  are  kept  tor  various 
areas  of  the  country  that  identify  aver- 
age levels  ot  rainfall  and  that  this  is  an 
establislied  and  standard  concept.  The 
exact  length  of  the  period  necessaiy  for 
tlie  purposes  of  my  amendment  could 
best  be  established  by  administrative 
regulation.  The  details  would  be  worked 
out  by  the  Department  of  Interior,  imder 
normal  administrative  procedures.  The 
pi-lnciple,  however,  should  be  established 
in  the  law. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  VIrgmla.  Mr 
Cliaii-man,  the  official  figui-es  on  rainfall 
are  detei-niincd  and  published  by  the  Na- 


tional Oceanographic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  and  they  are  very  clearly 
delineated  as  to  which  sections  of  the 
country  have  10  inche-;  of  i-alnfall  or  less 
than  or  more  than  10  inches  of  rainfall. 
I  respect  tlie  gentleman  from  Arizona 
veiy  much  but  I  think  he  has  raised  a 
rather  qiUbbling  question.  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  very  clearly 
.set  forth  in  Its  study  the  damage  which 
can  be  done  In  those  areas  which  ai-e 
stripped  where  the  rainfall  Is  less  than 
10  Inches,  and  tlie  impossijllity  of  rec- 
lamation. These  figures  are  available  to 
the  gentleman  as  they  are  to  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Ml-.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chan-man,  the 
period  ot  time  you  are  going  to  average 
the  figures  is  of  coui-se  vital  because 
there  arc  not  only  annual  particular 
i-aintall  variations  but  they  also  vai-y  In 
the  decades. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  i-ise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  kind  ot  amendment  we  have  be- 
foi-e  us  is  an  example  of  the  chai-ade  that 
is  being  played  here  on  the  floor.  Today. 
I  have  not  Indulged  in  a  lot  of  quorum 
calls  because  the  die  has  been  cast.  The 
troops  are  heading  toward  the  cliff  and 
they  are  going  to  walk  over  It,  come  what 
may,  with  tliis  bill.  I  just  want  my  waiii- 
ings  printed  In  the  Record  so  that  those 
who  may  lie  here  next  year  and  the  year 
after  will  be  able  to  read  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfornia  (Mr.  Hosmer) 
said  with  this  bill  w^e  shall  have  a  coal 
shoitage,  an  energy  shortage  and  a  de- 
pression. Durhig  subsequent  elections,  I 
want  the  Members  to  ti-y  and  explain 
why  they  parUcipated  in  this  kind  of  fol- 
ly which  will  bring  disaster  to  this  great 
Nation, 

The  amendment,  that  is  brought  be- 
fore us  concerning  average  annual  rain- 
fall, does  not  specify  the  period  over 
which  the  average  is  to  be  calculated;  an 
omission  demonstrating  the  highest  kind 
ot  idiocy.  Average  rainfall  is  dependent 
upon  the  period  of  time  selected  and  w  ill 
vary  In  accordance  with  that  criterion. 
Similar  ambiguity  hung  up  the  courts  for 
10  yeai-s  in  the  case  of  Arizona  against 
California  and  prevented  the  progress  ui 
the  reclamation  of  the  West. 

This  amendment  is  typical  of  other 
provisions  throughout  this  legislation. 
This  bill  was  written  by  a  man  who  is  on 
the  floor  today,  who  is  not  even  an  em- 
ployee of  the  House  and  who  has  signifi- 
cantly contilbuted  to  an  environmental- 
ly overweighted  bUl,  a  bill  that  Ignores 
other  national  values  which  are  neces- 
sai-y  to  maintain  a  viable  society. 

Even  if  my  opposition  to  this  one 
amendment  were  successful,  however, 
that  would  not  begin  to  make  a  dent  in 
the  improvements  In  this  bill  that  are  re- 
quired, 

Mr.  UDALL,  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
ecntleman  yield? 
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Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  eeutle- 
man  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  dispute  almost  every- 
t:iirg  tlie  gentleman  has  said.  And  I 
join  him  in  liis  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment, li  raises  an  absolute  standard. 
We  require  a  10-year  period  of  bonding 
in  these  western  regions.  An  ofierator 
lias  to  come  in  with  a  plan  to  revegetate 
before  he  can  get  a  permit.  Just  as  I 
opposed  the  general  prohibition  of  mUies 
on  20-degi-ee  slope,  I  oijpose  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  This  is  simUar  to  the 
situation  when  John  Paul  Jones  was 
fighting  a  battle  at  sea.  'Down  came  the 
sails  and  the  mast."  and  John  Paul  said. 
•Lefs  not  give  up  tlie  ship. ' 

And  one  of  the  besmeared  and  gun- 
smoked  men  said.  "There  is  always  some- 
body that  doesn't  get  the  word." 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Does 
the  gentleman  disagree  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  that  it  is 
impossible  to  reclaim  where  rainfall  is 
under  10  inches? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Beauty  is  in  the  eye  of 
the  beholder.  Tliat  is  not  what  the  report 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
said. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  If 
tlie     gentleman     will    just     read     the 

report 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  do  no»  yield  any  fui- 
tlier.  I  demand  regular  order. 

I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the 
gentleman  is  out  of  order. 

That     report     from     the     National 

Academy  of  Sciences  said  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 

point  of  Older  that  a   quorum  is  not 

present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Pifty-five  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

The  Chair  annoimces  that  we  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  apjiears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 
The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

QDOtOM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  and 
one  Members  have  appeared.  A  quoitim 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  U  pres- 
ent. Pursuant  to  rule  XXIII,  clause  2. 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  shall 
be  con-sidered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  v.ill  resume  its  bitsl- 
ness. 

The  eentleman  from  CaUfomia  Is  still 
recognized  for  1  minute 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Ch.'tirman,  I  uige 
that  Member.'!  reject  the  .oending  aiueud- 
ment  or  tliat  Members  who  want  to  see 
this  bill  made  even  more  subject  to  a 
veto  that  it  already  i.s.  adopt  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
Uie  amendment  oflered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Fr»ser>  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  TObstltute 

The    pmendment    It    the    committee 


amendment  hi  the  nature  of  a  substitute     l'!2  to  the  committee  amendment  in  Uie 
was  rejected.  nature  of  a  substitute,  and  I  ask  unani- 

AMtKDMLWT  orranD  BT  uit.  nosun  to  the     mous  consent  that  all  of  these  amend- 
"'"-"'7!^  AMiNDMtwi  m  Tire  N.An  HE  OF  A    mcnUs  be  considered  en  bloc  and  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Rec- 
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Mr.  HOSMER.  Ml-.  Chairman,  under 
rule  XXIU.  clause  6.  I  oHer  my  amend- 
ment No.  45  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hosheii  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  or  a 
substitute:  Page  162,  line  20,  strike  out  "Sec. 
206."  and  insert  a  new  "Sec.  206"  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  assume 
primary  regulatory  autliorltv  pursuant  to 
.■iBctlon  203.  each  St.ite  shaU  cstabltsli  a  plan- 
ning process  enabling  objective  declsLons  to 
be  made  baaed  upon  public  hearings  and 
competent  and  scientlQcaUy  sotmd  data  and 
luXormalion  as  to  «-hlch,  "it  any.  areas  or 
types  ol  areas  or  a  State  (escept  Federal 
lands)  caanot  be  reclaimed  with  existing 
technology  to  satisfy  applicable  standards 
and  requirements  of  law.  The  Sttue  agency 
will  not  Issue  permits  for  surface  coal  mining 
of  such  areas  uiUess  it  determines,  with 
respect  to  any  such  permit,  that  tile  tech- 
nology is  available  to  satisfy  applicable  per- 
formance standards. 

"(b)  The  secretary,  and.  to  the  case  of 
national  forest  lands,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, shall  conduct  a  review  of  the  Federal 
lands  and  determine,  pursuant  to  the  stand- 
ards set  forth  In  subsection  (a>  of  this  sec- 
lion,  areas  or  types  of  areas  on  Federal  lands 
which  cannot  tje  reclaimed  with  existing 
technology  to  saUsfy  applicable  standards 
and  requirements  of  law.  Permits  for  surface 
coal  mtoing  will  not  be  Issued  to  mine  such 
areas  unless  It  is  determined,  with  respect 
to  any  such  permit,  that  the  teclmology  Is 
available  to  satisfy  applicable  performance 
standards. 

"(ci  In  no  event  slir.il  a  permU  for  surface 
coal  mining  operations  be  b^sued  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for  lands  lo- 
cated within  any  area  of  the  National  Park 
System,  the  National  Wlildllfe  Refuge  Sjs- 
tem.  the  National  WUdemcss  Preservation 
System,  or  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Svs- 
tom.  mcluUing  study  rivers  designated  under 
section  5ra>  of  the  lA'Ud  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  this  paragraph 
sbaU  not  prohibit  surface  mining  operations 
in  exijiLencc  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  or  these  lor  which  substantuu  legal  and 
flnanelal  coimnitments  were  in  existence 
prior  to  September  1,  1973:  but,  in  no  event 
shall  such  surface  mining  operations  be  ex- 
cmol  from  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

"id)  In  no  event  is  an  area  to  tie  desig- 
nated unsuitable  for  surface  coal  mUitng  op- 
erations on  which  surface  coal  mining  op- 
erations are  Iseing  conducted  uii  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thU  Act.  or  under  a  permit 
Lssiied  purstiant  to  this  Act.  cr  where  suh- 
star.tlal  legal  and  financial  commitments  in 
such  operailons  are  in  existence  prior  to'the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Designation 
of  an  area  as  unsuitable  for  mining  shall  not 
prevent  mineral  e.vploratiou  of  the  area  su 
deslpnattd." 

Mr.  HOSMER  I  during  Uie  reading  V 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  tmcnlmotis  eon- 
sent  that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  prhited  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Thei'e  wos  no  obiection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  same  conditions,  I  otfer  In  addition 
my  amendments  Nos.  121.  127,  118,  and 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  thei-e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  w  as  no  objcc  tion. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chauman,  I  make 
the  additional  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest that  instead  of  the  25  minutes  to 
which  I  might  be  entitled  because  of  the 
a.oplicatlon  of  rule  XXIII,  consisting  of  5 
minutes  for  each  one  of  these  amend- 
ments, rotwithstaudUig  that  rules,  I  be 
recognized  only  for  5  minutes  in  toto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  that  5  minutes  on  his 
amendments  considered  en  bloc  is  f:II 
the  time  the  gentleman  is  entitled  to  In 
any  event. 

Amendments  Nos.  121,  127,  118,  and 
142  offered  by  Mr.  Hosmer  are  as  follows: 

Amendments  oflered  by  Mr  HosMCa  to  Uie 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute:  Page  227.  line  11.  strike  out 
"Sec.  221."  and  Insert  "Sec.  221."  to  read 
as  follows: 

Sec  221.  (aliil  Any  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  approve  or  disapprove  a  State  pro- 
Emin  pursuant  to  section  203  of  this  Act  oi 
to  prepare  and  promulgate  a  Federal  program 
pursuant  to  section  204  of  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  only  by  the  appro- 
priate United  States  Court  of  Appeals  upon 
the  ailng  In  such  court  within  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  such  action  of  a  petition 
by  any  person  who  participated  In  the  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  related  thereto  and 
ttho  is  afgrieved  by  the  action  praying  that 
tile  action  be  modified  or  set  aside  In  whole 
or  In  part.  A  copy  of  the  petition  sliall  forth- 
wiih  he  sent  by  registered  or  certiSed  mall 
to  the  other  parties,  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Aitornev  Oeneral  and  thereupon  the  Secre- 
tary shall  certify  and  the  Attornev  Oeneral 
shall  file  In  such  court  the  record  upon 
which  the  action  complained  of  was  Issued 
as  provided  m  section  2112  of  title  2S 
United  States  Code. 

(2)  Any  promulgation  of  regulations  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sections  211.  212. 
and  225  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  Ju- 
dicial review  only  by  the  appropriate  United 
SiKtes  Court  of  Appeals  in  accordance  with 
the  procedvres  set  forth  in  subsecrlon  1 11 
of  tills  section. 

13)  AH  other  orders  or  decisloas  Ustied  br 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  lie 
subject  to  JutUclal  review  only  in  the  United 
States  Dbtrlct  Court  for  the  locality  in  whlrli 
the  surface  coal  mining  operatiou  is  located. 
Such  review  shall  lie  In  accordance  with  Ui& 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  In  the  casi- 
of  a  proceeding  to  review  an  order  or  deci- 
sion Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  sectlo-i 
224  of  this  Act.  the  court  shall  have  |url«llc- 
tlon  to  enter  an  order  requiring  payment  o! 
any  civil  penary  assessment  eliforccd  bj'  1'  = 
Judijment. 

Ill)  Tile  court  shall  hear  such  peiXttou  or 
complaint  on  the  evidence  presented  and  on 
the  record  made  before  the  Secretary.  Tlie 
court  may  arrirm.  vacate,  or  modify  any  order 
or  decision  or  may  remand  the  proceedings 
to  the  Secretary  for  such  fiinlier  action  a** 
it  may  direct. 

(C)  In  the  case  of  a  procecdltig  to  review 
any  order  or  decision  issued  by  the  Secrciary 
under  this  Act.  the  court  may.  under  such 
conditions  as  It  may  prescribe,  grant  such 
temporary    relief   as    it    deems    appropriate 
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claimable  within  the  scope  of  the  bonded 
reclamation  plan 
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pending  llmU  determination  of  the  proceed-  )e,  t  to  section  554  of  title  V  of  f.ie  United  the  Secretary  or  hu  authorised  represenla- 

!l,  all  parlies  to  the  proceedtog  have  been  ^^e  'it^i.T^T£e^^rJ.T:2K^  X^  '^Z,^ ^^ZZi^ r^^^'^^Z 

;;;;  k  reqt^st'f'^rumD^^relle?"  "*  "'""'  '"'":^''^°  "?'  ■*""'*"'  ""'  ""  """^  "'"'"  abatement  of1,^e%l"aUoTn.     "on  the  «! 

,21   there  is  a  si^^Sftfal  ikeuhn„„  ,h„  °  "'*  ^T^f  "■  *""*"  decision,  and  the  plratlon  of  the  period  of  time  as  originally 

l,i|   mere  l.  a  substantial  ilkelUlood  that  reasons   therefor,  concemliic  suspension  or  Uxcd  or  siib.!eQijen>lv  e»ieMrtr/i    ty.,  'tZl. 

SSHr-— —  ?:=etj;;5t^-i£sirr  ts  ^.^SSf ^HS'S  S 

,Ti  fuS  «i7if'^m  „„,  ,       .       .     ">e«"at«'y  cease  surface  coal  mining  opera-     shaU  tounediatelv  order  a  cessation  of  sur- 

d ,  1  'er  to  th.  nnh  i  i,..S[,""'h  ""f""'     """'  °"  "'^  P"""'  »«»  ""1  ^i^"'  complete     face  coal  mining  'and  reclL^Uo'i  o«?ati™ns 

c^mrslgnin.^n'i    immtnent   env1ro^m^?,t^l:     T""^"""  """"  "  P"'""  'P«'""  "^  "^«  "  «-'  P""'""  ">ereof  rel^n     oX  vVola- 

h™  to  ti,.^»L    .^  ^?     environmental     Secretary,  or  the  Secretary  sUaU  declare  as  Hon.  Such  cessation  order  shall  remain  In 

;;h'S,'c.nL^'ir^„\'^■,„".„";:;?.'.,:!!f:;■•!!»     '°;';'"<'    >■>»    P^'-ormance    bonds   tor    the  eilect  until  the  Secretary  or  h'^L  auS-rteed 

opeiallou.  representative  dctemilnea  that  Uie  violation 

(el  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  prompt  hat  lieen  abated. 

Idl    The  commencement  of  a  proceeding  t%T'mid«"mVs'ycTi'o'S'"act.on' sha1,"i!:         '*\  '""","•  °"  ">=  *""'=  <"  »  ^"'^  '•'" 

under  this  section  shaU  not    unless  sra.cir  .J    "■">"    tu's    section,    action    shau    be     ipectlon  vihich    s  carried  out  during  the  en- 

L^v  ordLd  bythe  comt  oieratrLTs/a,'  ".^J"  "i'  P''='»P"y  ""  pracllc.ible.  consistent     forceineul  of  a  Federal  program,  or  a  l4"- 

;;<  the  order  or  dVction  Of  ihrsecrewiy.^^^  I^voivw""""'  ^"="'""'-'  "'  "■«  '*■"'"  "■>>  '»-'<^  Program,  or  diSl^i^eAl  eS- 

Pige  229,  line  24,  strike  out  "Sec    222  '  o..,Ti-„  .i„    ...    .  ,,.        .    =       .,    .              torcement  of  a  state  program  Ui  accordance 

,  ,.d  insert  a  "Sec  322."  to  read  aiTollows:  mfeTa  "Sec  220  "  T^lS'l  ■^^f.J^^'  """     """  '"O^^;"""  '"»  °'  'his  section,  the  Sec- 

SFc.  222.  laMD   A  notice  or  order  issued  Src  220   la  1 ,  i i'  Whefietr  ™  riTh-         -  ',""*'  °''  ^"  """'orlMd  representaUve  d.- 

to  a  permittee  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  .„„  mr^^if,' ',.  '„  n  Lf    f'   ,   i?    ^    "  °'     '"Tuues  that  a  pattern  of  violations  of  anv 

subparagraphs   (a)    (2)    and   (3)    of  section  „T,  "iformallou  avaUable,  Uicludlng  receipt  requirements  of  this  Act  or  any  permit  co.i- 

220of»is  title  or  to 'any  person  Samg  aS  ?'  '"h™^        '^""V^?^  ^T'"'  "'^  ^''''-  """"'"  """'""  "^  """  *"  "^«  "  '""^ 

interest  which  is  or  may  be  adversely  affeited  L  L  \,„,'^?T  i°  ""'"'  V""  °"^  ^'^"'^  ""'""'■  °'"'  "  '"^  Secretary  or  his  auuiorlirej 

by  such  notice  or  order  or  by  an-  niodlfica-  iJ     violation  of  any  requu-ement  of  this  representauve  also  finds  that  such  vlototlon  = 

tlon,  vacation,  or  termination  of  inch  notice  ,tt    I  ^  \J^'S"^  condition   required   by  are  caused  by  the  unwarranted  failure  of  tl,» 

o.- order,  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  re-  IvlL    1     ,  !"            .1"^    '"'.°"    "°""    ""'  ?<■■•"'"««  to  comply  with  any  requU-emenis 

View  of  the  notlM  or  order  within  thirty  days  ?,'"«  "eulatory  auUlorlly,  if  one  exteus,  in  of  this  Act  or  any  permit  conditions,  or  thn-. 

of  receipt  thereof  or  within  thirty  days  of  Ita  !?„f        J"«  *'?""'   ^l?""^    violation  exists,  such  violations  are  willfully  caused  by  tiie 

modlBcation.  vacation,  or  temilivation  Upon  1  !            ?  .^'*"  authority  exists   or   the  permittee,  the  Secretary  or  hia  autho«y*J 

receipt    of  such   application    the   Secretary  S         regulatory  authority  faUs  wimin  ten  representative  shall  forthwith  issue  an  ordc- 

shall  cause  such  investigation  to  be  made  as  ;?      .'  notlBcation   to  take  appropriate  to  the  permittee  to  show  cau.se  why  the  per- 

he    deems    appropriate.   Such    luvcstlgatlon  °'-""''"  '''  "^""^  '•^"'  violation  to  be  corrected  mlt  should  not  be  suspended  or  revoked. 

Shall   provide   an   opportunity   for  a  public  ?i,",'r,°T,Jl?S^.fi'"'*^  '°';."""'"  f*""''^  "n"          l5)   Notices  and  orders  Issued  pursuant  I-. 

hearing,  at  the  request  of  the  applicant  or  1°"!"  tl  "°'1''""°"  "'  "'  «<^<">"   "   "«  I'Us  section  shall  set  forth  with  reasonable 

person  having  an  uiterest  which  Is  or  may  „'tI"i^*J   "1°,  Secretary  shall  Immediately  specificity  Uie  nature  of  the  violation  and 

be  adversely  affected,  to  enable  the  applicant  ,    '  """"  Inspection  of  the  surface  coal  the  remedial  action  required,  the  period  of 

and  such  person  to  present  information  re-  "'"""?  operation  at  which  the  alleged  viola-  time  established  for  abatement,  and    where 

latlng  to  the  Issuance  and  continuance  of  .  ",.!f,   °f'^"fi'"i  ""'''"    ""*    'oformatlon  appropriate,  a  reasonable  description  of  the 

such  notice  or  order  or  the  modification,  va-  Ji?"'^'"  i°„       ,  Secretary  la  a  result  of  a  portion  of  the  surface  coal  mining  ind  recla- 

cation,  or  termination  thereof.  The  flling  of  P'^"""^  Federal  liLspection  of  such  surface  mation  operation  to  which  a  cessation  order 

an  application  tor  review  under  this  subscc-  f" "'   nU'iiug   operauon.   When    the  Federal  applies.  Each  notice  or  other  order  Issued  un- 

lion  ShaU  not  operate  as  a  stay  of  any  order  '"spectiou  results  from  informauon  provided  der  this  section  sliali  be  given  pi-omptl?  to 

or  notice.  lo  tlie  Secretary  by  any  person,  the  Secretary  the  permittee  or  his  agent  bv  the  Secretary 

|2)  The  permittee   and  other   Interested  r""  ^?^"\  ^"'^''  Person  when  the  Federal  or  his  authorised  representative  who  Issues 

persons  shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the  ™sP««"on  "  proposed  to  be  carried  out  and  s-icli  notice  or  order,  and  all  such  notices  and 

time  and  place  of  the  hearing  at  least  Ave  '!''^",  P^'^son  shall  be  allowed  to  accompany  orders  shall  be  in  HTlting  and  shall  be  signed 

days  prior  thereto.  Any  such  hearing  shall  '"^  Inspector  during  the  inspection.  by  such  auUiorizcd  representative  Any  notice 

be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to  section  I2|  When,  on  the  basis  of  any  PetJeral  In-  or  order  Issued  pur.suant  to  this  section  may 

554  of  title  6  of  the  tJiiited  States  Code.  spectlon.  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  rep-  ''e  modified,  vacated,  or  temihiated  by  the 

(b)  Upon  receiving  the  report  of  such  In-  resentatlve  determines  that  any  permittee  Secretary  or  hLs  authorized  representative  .A 
yestlgatlon,  the  Secretary  shall  make  Bud-  Is  in  violation  of  any  requirement  of  this  copy  of  anv  such  order  or  notice  shall  be  stiit 
Ings  of  fact,  and  shall  issue  a  written  de-  Act  or  any  permit  condition  required  by  this  o  the  State  regulatory  authorUv  In  the  State 
clslon.   Incorporating   therein   an  order  va-  Act,  which  violation  also  creates  an  Unmt-  In  which  the  violation  occurs    ' 

calmg.  ararmlng.  modifying,  or  termuiatlng  "ot  danger  to  the  health  or  ssfety  of  the  ib)   Whenever    the   Secreury    finds    that 

the  notice  or  order,  or  the  modification,  va-  public,  or  is  causing,  or  can  reasonably  be  violations  of  an  approi-ed  State  Drocram  an- 

catlon.  or  termination  of  such  notice  or  order  expected  to  cause  signlftcaut  Unmuient  en-  pear  to  result  from  a  failure  of  the  State  to 

comp  alned  of  and  Incorporate  his  findings  vironmentai  harm  to  land,  aUr,  or  water  re-  enforce  auch  urogram  ellectlvclv  he  shall  ^.i 

f^i  o.  H,                 ,  '?J'"^-    **"'''   """°'  '■«»s<>n'""y    be   con-  notify  tlie  State.  It  the  Secretary  finds  thjt 

(c)  Pending  completion  of  the  luvestlga-  sldered  reclalmable  within  the  scope  of  the  such  failure  extends  bevond  thirtv  davs  after 
tlon  required  by  this  section,  the  applicant  bonded  reclamation  plan,  the  Secretary  or  such  notice,  he  shall  given  public  notice  of 
niny  me  With  the  Secretary  a  written  request  lUs  aiuhorized  representative  shall  Immedl-  such  fliidlng.  Diu-ing  the  period  beelnnuKr 
r?™  *  Secretary  grant  temporary  relief  »tely  order  a  cessation  of  surface  coal  mm-  with  such  public  notice  and  ending  wheu 
tlo,?4nf.f,'',  ",°r,.'!  .".m""."""  i^"'"'  *'■  ,'^  ""L"  «^'"'"a^i°n  operations  or  the  por-  such  State  satisfies  Uie  Secretary  that  l- 
l,,n.H  'VI  '  °'  "".'^  "'"  'OS''""  »l'b  a  tlon  thereof  relevant  u>  Uie  violation.  Such  will  enforce  this  Act,  Uie  Secretary  shall  en- 

Z^Vr^  T.fH£n=     ^B^^fT-^'^^^     K'^tateTr  re-ditl^S^'uf  w^c°h'  ]^ 

:.:;;m''abr::?t'hfsx''tpfoTriii  ~?-"r pr,ti:?rirv^r.tfo'u  trz zi^':s^-t^';s:"^z^ 

recSattonpfan.  "'  "'  '"'  """"""     eonmtir'i^o'iT^' "hV^b,*"*"^  °k^' """"i!     "'^"°'   ""   ""^    P'-'-'-^'P"'    <"»«     »''™">'" 

,^,   _  ,,      ,        „       .  condition    required   by    this   Act.   but  such     such  permittee  or  his  acent  lAI   vlnijLt«  ,ii 

,^11,      ""'■''°*   the  issuance  of  an  order     violation  dees  not  create  an  Immment  danger     fills  ot™is"  to  comply  wltiiinvorter  or 

t2  s,Zend"e'5  or  re^^lLS  "„"""  '1'"t"'  "'°'      '°  '"'  "■,"""  °'  "^"'^  "'  ""  P""'"'  "  """     decLon  touc"  bv  th™'^re^y"U«    ins 
oe  suspended  or  revoked  pursuant  to  sec-      or  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  cause  eIk-     Act    or  iBi    imerr.r..  Zui^^tin.^    L  !,. 

nnhiif  i'"'!*''  'i"  ^"•■~"'"''  '•""'  "'"'•  »  '■"'""'  "nuiiuent  envlKSmental   h^  to  ^,s  "hellcreury  or  hii  iuth^riS^  ^or^I 

Ki„    ""■'^^  """■  *'"°8  *■""*"  ■">"'=«  laudjolr,  or  water  resources  which  cannot  «ntat"ve In  Sine  out  ?he  o^Ulo^^t 

of  Oie  time,  place,  and  date  thereof.  Any  such  reajKably  be  considered  rechilmabie  within  this  Act   or  (O  ref?,,,^  to  ^ml?  „,li,  .,? 

■.earing  shall  be  of  record  and  sli  .11  be  sub-  „,7f  ope  of  the  bonded  rev-lamatlon  plan,  thoHred  repriSim^'rio  th^^e   «  ,D," 
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refuses  to  permit  Inspection  rf  Uie  mine  hy 
such  aiittiorlzcd  repreaentative.  or  (E)  re- 
fuses to  furnish  any  information  or  report 
r&quesled  by  the  Secretary'  In  furtberanrc 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  or  (P>  refuses 
lo  pernUt  access  to.  and  copying  of.  stich  rec- 
ords OS  the  Secretary  detcrnilncs  necessary  In 
carrying  out  tUe  provisions  of  th!--  Act-  Such 
court  shr.ll  hivc  jurisdiction  to  provide  .eitcb 
relief  as  may  be  uppropnaie.  Tt-mporary  le- 
s;rAluing  orders  shall  be  issued  in  accrdance 
v.-ith  Biile  63  of  the  Federal  Rule-i  of  Civil 
Procedure,  a*  amended.  Except  as  oThcru-l.^e 
provided  herein,  any  relief  jjranicd  by  the 
court  to  enforce  r^u  order  under  clav.re  (At 
of  this  5Uh.section  sb;)U  continue  In  effect 
until  the  completion  or  ftnnl  termination  of 
all  proceedings  for  re^le*-  of  siirh  order  un- 
der this  title.  unles.«i  prior  t^ere;o.  the  dis- 
trict court  graiitin;;  such  relief  ;e'-  It  a!.it*e 
or  modifies  it. 

Section  225:  Pa."e  239.  line  .1.  Aficr  ll  • 
r.ord  "ererj"  insert  •  new  or". 

Mr.  HOSMEB.  Mr.  Chairman,  rti.v 
amendment  to  section  206  revises  the 
providons  of  section  208  so  thnt  a  cJeci- 
slon  relative  to  the  unsiiitability  of  an 
are.i  for  coal  surface  mining  is  bafcd 
upon  the  reclaimability  of  that  area. 

Also,  the  prohibition  ag.iinst  coal  sur- 
face mining  in  nalioual  par!-.s,  wildlife 
refuges,  wilderness  areas,  and  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  is  moved  from  section  209 
to  section  206  where  it  more  properly  be- 
longs. This  tiill  requlie  the  adoption  of 
a  conforming  amendment  to  section  209 
which  I  will  offer  later. 

With  respect  to  the  prohibition  of  sur- 
face coal  mining  in  national  fore.';ts.  Sec- 
retary Morton  in  his  May  29.  1974.  letter 
to  Chairman  HAtry  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs, 
speciflcaily  opposes  this  pro.'icriplion.  He 
said: 

National  forests  should  be  left  open  for 
coal  deveiopmeut  under  mttltiple  use  prin- 
ciples. 

Therefore,  the  prosciiption  on  coal 
f  tu'foce  mining  in  national  forest  lands  is 
eliminated. 

The  only  ti-ue  test  as  to  whether  an 
area  should  be  designated  imsuitable  for 
coal  surface  mining  is:  "Can  the  area 
be  satisfactorily  reclaimed?  '  Other  cri- 
teria in  the  bill  for  so  designating  areas 
amount  to  the  taking  of  an  easement — 
without  compciioation — for  public  pur- 
poses. If  surface  coal  mining  operations 
would  be  incompatible  with  Federal. 
State,  or  local  plans  to  achieve  essential 
governmental  objectives,  it  follows  that 
the  Federal.  State  or  local  government 
iihould  acquire  such  Linds  for  such  public 
purposes. 

Under  existing  provisions  of  H.R.  11500 
the  mere  existe.ice  of  Federal.  State,  or 
local  plans  for  the  use  of  that  land  at 
some  future  time  Is  sufScient  to  deny 
the  ov, ner  his  full  lights  to  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  his  property.  From  reading 
the  language  of  the  bill,  plans  may  or 
may  not  be  public,  they  may  or  may  not 
be  approved,  and  they  may  or  may  not 
be  subject  to  approval  by  a  duly  consti- 
tuted legislative  botly.  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  "essential  governmental  objec- 
tive" may  be  to  acquire  the  land  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  for  budgetary  pur- 
poses. If  sucb  plans  are  for  the  purpose 


of  providing  "essential  govenimenl.-ir' 
service,  then  compensatio:i  should  be 
paid,  since  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, no  landowner  should  be  singled 
out  to  carry  the  financial  buiden  for 
governmental  functions  whose  benefici- 
aries are  the  public  in  general. 

The  area  may  also  be  designated  as 
iin.suitable  for  suiface  mining  if  It  is  "a 
fragile  or  historic  land  area."  Under  such 
circumstances  the  dcsigniilion  of  an  area 
as  imsuitaUe  ior  surface  mining  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  taking  of  an  easoinent. 
Historic  l.'tnds  should  be  pre^'Crved  for 
public  purposes.  If  they  are  significant. 
Under  such  liiciimstances  tlieir  preser- 
vation cen  oii'y  be  aciomplished  appro- 
pn.Ttely  through  the  e:<penUiture  of  pub- 
!i  J  ti  nd.";  for  the  acqiiisillon  of  such  lands 
or  Ihruugh  some  forni  of  voluntary 
agreement.  It  tiiey  are  indeed  lands  of 
hLsloiic  significance,  they  should  be  pub- 
licly acquired,  publicly  managed,  and 
mr.de  available  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  public  generally.  No  shigle 
landowner  should  be  saddled  «i;h  the 
burden  of  preservation  of  lilsloi  ic  laivds 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

Over  the  past  decade  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  has 
acted  upon  literally  hundreds  of  hills  to 
acquire  and  presene  fragile  and  historic 
lands.  Except  m  the  cases  of  gifts,  the 
committee  has  never  failed  to  provide 
for  compensation  to  the  cuiTent  land- 
oviiers.  The  inclusion  of  this  provision 
flies  in  the  fnce  of  that  consistent  policy 
which  is.  of  course,  consistent  with  the 
Constitution.  Tlie  effort  to  achieve  a 
similar  result  tlu'ough  executive  fiat,  the 
authority  for  which  is  granted  in  a  meas- 
ure ostensibly  providing  for  the  regula- 
tion of  surface  mining  reclamation  is 
inappropriate.  The  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee has  performed  Its  duty  well  in 
providing  protection  for  histoiic  lands 
and  other  important  land  areos  requiring 
preseiTation.  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  the  committee  will  fail  to  perfoi-m 
its  duty  in  the  future. 

Section  206  of  H.B.  11500  also  provides 
for  the  designation  of  on  area  unsuitable 
for  surface  mining  if  the  mining  would 
affect  renewable  resource  land  areas. 
Mineral  resources  are  not  always  located 
conveniently  for  mining  operations,  but 
must  be  mined  where  they  ai^  found. 
The  fact  that  some  exist  on  lands  sup- 
porting a  renewable  resource  should  not 
be  a  deterrent  to  their  exploration — 
rather  the  fact  that  the  land  supports  a 
renewable  resource  should  be  another 
factor  to  be  cotisidered  in  the  reclama- 
tion plan  and  the  subsequent  use  of  the 
land  to  be  approved  by  the  appropriate 
authority.  The  existence  of  a  "renewable 
resource"  on  the  land  tends  to  indicate 
that  reclamation  can  be  highly  success- 
ful, and  that  the  renewable  resource  can 
be  reestablished  in  accordance  with  the 
piinciple  of  sequential  multiple  use. 

And,  Anally,  section  206  provides  that 
an  area  may  be  designated  as  unsuitable 
for  surface  mining  if  such  mining  would 
affect  "natural  hazard  lands."  This  pro- 
vision was,  obviously  borrowed  from  land 
use  legislation,  but  U  Inappropriate  In 


surface  mining  reclamation  regulation 
legislation.  If  by  "natural  hazard  lands" 
it  is  meant  areas  subject  to  flood,  such 
aij  a  flood  plain,  surface  mhiing  may  ac- 
tually prove  beneficial  and  lessen  tl.e 
ha?. -.Id  to  neighboring  lancts.  But.  the 
construction  of  major  facilities,  such  as 
airports,  highway  interchanges,  power- 
plants  and  the  like,  may  be  miwise  on 
such  hazardous  land.s.  If  'i-.atural  hazard 
land.*/'  means  an  area  subject  to  seismic 
ac'ivlty.  suifacc  minUig.  if  Uiere  aie 
mineable  deposits,  may  be  the  only  lea- 
.■;oiiabl  >  ii.i.e  of  the  land  aiea.  Certainly, 
public  facilities,  certain  industrial  fv- 
ci.:tie=,  and  housin;  pi-ojects  sinuld  iir' 
be  constructed  In  such  nre.is,  so  th:i7c 
uses  would  not  be  "ccmpe'lng."  Tha 
existence  ol  high  seismic  activity  wuiiUI 
hat  e  a  greater  potential  impact  upon  th 
location  of  undcrgroimd  mines  than  ou 
surface  mines.  In  short,  the  provision 
n^^kes  lillle  serj;?  v.hen  applied  to  s«r- 
frcj  mining. 

This  amendment  preserves  the  prohi- 
bition against  surface  ccal  mining  o;i 
lands  lociited  within  any  area  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuse  System,  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  S.vstem.  or  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System— including 
study  rivers  designated  under  section 
5'  a  1  of  llie  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act— 
despite  the  fact  tliat  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  expressed  grave  reservations 
over  the  proscription  "based  on  our  con- 
cern with  legislative  taking  of  exlstin? 
private  rights." 

Mr.  Cliainnan.  my  amendment  to  ser- 
lioji  220  will  substitute  the  Federal  en- 
forcement language  of  section  217  in  H.R 
12898  for  the  language  of  section  220  of 
H.H.  11500.  The  principal  differences  are 
twofold: 

First.  A  shutdown  order  under  the  ex- 
isting language  of  the  bill  may  be  based 
ujjon  "a  condition,  practice,  or  violation." 
My  amendment  would  change  this  so 
that  a  shutdonii  order  must  be  based  on 
a  violation  of  the  act  or  of  a  permit  con- 
dition. 

Second.  Under  tlie  existing  language  of 
.section  220,  a  shutdown  order  may  be 
issued  in  ca.ses  of  "significant,  imminent 
environmental  harm."  My  amendment 
would  qualify  that  so  the  "significant, 
imminent  environmental  harm"  is  not 
merely  a  disruption  caused  by  the  min- 
ing, which  is  and  can  be  reasonably  con- 
sidered reclalmable  within  tlie  scope  of 
the  bonded  reclamation  plan. 

With  respect  to  the  first  change,  n 
shutdown  order  is  drastic  action.  Such 
drastic  action  must  be  limited  to  viola- 
tions of  the  act  or  violations  of  a  permit 
condition  so  that  the  operator  knous 
what  activities  can  result  In  tlie  Issuance 
of  a  shutdown  order  leaving  it  .so  vague 
as  to  Include  a  "practice  or  condition" 
does  not  give  the  operator  adequate  or 
proper  notice  of  what  constitutes  a  shut- 
down situation. 

With  respect  to  the  second  change, 
that  is  the  disruption  to  tiie  environment 
"carmot  reasonably  be  considered  to  be 
reclalmable  within  the  scope  of  the 
bonded  reclamation  plan,"  this  language 
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is  added  to  make  certain  that  "siiiiif- 
icant,  imminent  entironmental  harm" 
docs  not  mean  tliat  the  mhilng  can  be 
stopped  when  such  environmental  dis- 
iTiption  will  be  corrected  hi  the  reclama- 
tion process.  Mining  does  cause  a  dlsnip- 
tion  to  the  land,  just  as  subway  construc- 
tion, agricultiu-e.  ana  many  other  human 
ucllvlties  do.  But  the  land  will  be  re- 
claimed— the  bill  guarantees  this  by  its 
bonding  provision.  However.  If  a  stop- 
mining  order  can  be  issued  for  disrup- 
tion to  the  land,  even  though  the  disrup- 
tions will  be  collected  m  the  reclamation 
process.  H.R.  11500  would  indeed  be  a 
IJioliibltory  biU.  While  this  may  not  be 
Ihe  intention  of  the  committee  hUl,  it  is 
the  effect. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  my  amendment  to  .sec- 
lion  221  substitutes  the  lamniage  of  sec- 
tion 215  of  H.R.  12898. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  existing 
section  221,  judicial  review  of  the  ap- 
proval of  a  State  program  shall  be  in  the 
court  of  appeals.  A  petition  for  review 
must  be  filed  wltliin  60  days.  My  amend- 
ment would  shorten  that  period  to  30 
days,  but  Its  authorization  would  not  dls- 
tm-b  the  principal  provisions  in  this 
regard. 

Promulgation  of  regulations  by  the 
Seci-etary  aie  made  subject  to  review  in 
the  court  of  appeals  by  my  amendment. 
No  mention  of  Judicial  review  of  the 
Federal  regulations  is  now  contahied  in 
.section  221.  Certainly  the  promulgation 
of  regulations  is  a  matter  of  such  great 
importance  in  the  admUiistration  of  this 
act  that  judicial  review  must  be  clearly 
and  speciflcaily  authorized. 

Another  change  made  by  my  amend- 
ment is  In  i-egaid  to  the  record  and  evi- 
dence upon  which  review  may  be  based. 
Under  the  existing  language  of  section 
221,  judicial  review  shall  be  based  solely 
upon  the  record  made  before  the  Secre- 
tary. My  amendment  would  allow  evi- 
dence to  be  adduced  in  addition  to  the 
hearing  recoid  before  tlie  Secretary  for 
such  judicial  review. 

With  respect  to  the  review  of  orders 
and  decisions  of  the  Secretaiy.  my 
amendment  achieves  two  corrections: 
First,  it  removes  a  redundancy  with  re- 
spect to  gi-anting  temporary  relief  from 
an  order:  and  secondly,  inserts  the  qual- 
ifier relative  to  environmenUl  harm  that 
is  "reasonably  considered  lo  be  in  the 
reclamation  plan.'  My  new  subsection 
<c)  states  clearly  that  no  temporary  re- 
lief fi-om  any  order  or  decision  can  be 
granted  if  such  relief  would  present  "im- 
minent danger  to  the  pubUc  health  and 
safety  or  cau.sed  slgnificanl  environ- 
mental harm." 

The  exlsthig  language  of  subsection 
221IC)  exempts  the  review  of  any  order 
Issued  under  subsection  220ia)  i2) .  which 
ore  ordei-s  relative  to  public  health  and 
safety  or  significant  environmental 
harm.  Since  relief  cannot  be  granted 
under  my  amendment  If  it  would  cause 
imminent  danger  to  public  health  and 
safety  or  significant  environmental 
harm,  the  exemption  for  review  of  such 
orders  Is  redundant,  and  may  work  to 
deny  the  operator  temporary  relief  from 
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an  cironeoui  order  i.ssued  under  the  i  re- 
visions of  section   220<a)(2>. 

The  qualifier  relative  to  environmental 
hai-m  that  Is  reasonably  considered  to  be 
reclalmable  within  the  scope  of  the 
bonded  reclamation  plan,  is  added  so  that 
.shutdown  orders  based  upon  environ- 
mental considerations  are  reiiewable  and 
tcmporai-y  relief  may  be  granted  when 
those  entii-onmental  matters  win  be  re- 
claimed and  corrected  under  the  bonded 
reclamation  plan. 

Finally,  .subsection  'e'  which  relates 
to  the  review  of  State  pi-ograma  is  elim- 
inated as  unnecessary.  The  existing  sub- 
section lei  places  juiisdlction  for  review 
of  action  by  the  State  regulatory  author- 
ity hi  State  courts.  It  is  clear  that  such 
law  would  govern  anyway,  and,  there- 
fore, this  subsection  Is  surplusage. 

Mr.  Cliau-man.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

The  pilncip;.!  changes  re.spccliiie  sec- 
retarial revicv  are  tlireefold;  Fli-st.  with 
i-espect  to  tlie  granting  of  temporary  re- 
lief by  the  Secretary,  pending  comple- 
tion of  the  investigation  by  the  Secre- 
tary, he  is  gi-anted  discretion  as  to 
whether  to  hold  a  public  hearing  In  the 
locality  of  the  pei-mlt  area  or  not.  Under 
the  existhig  language  of  subsection  222 
ic)  the  Secretary  must  hold  a  pubUc 
hearing,  which  requires  notice  to  par- 
ties, publication  of  time  and  place,  con- 
duct of  the  hearing,  and  preparation  and 
reviett-  of  the  transcript. 

The  purpose  of  temporary  i-clief  is  to 
avoid  undue  hardship  in  ca.ses  whei-e 
there  Is  some  question  over  the  propinety 
or  correctness  of  the  order.  To  require  a 
public  hearing  with  all  the  delays  there- 
in entailed  would  render  the  provision 
for  such  relief  a  hollow  promise  hideed. 
However.  If  the  Secretai-j-  feels  a  hear- 
ing should  be  held,  he  can  require  one. 
It  would  depend  upon  the  circtunstances, 
and  under  my  language,  the  Secretaiy 
could  u.se  his  discretion  as  to  tvhether  a 
hearing  was  indicated  or  not.  Under  the 
existing  language,  he  has  no  such  dlscie- 
tion. 

Second,  my  amendment  incorporates 
the  qualifier  that  the  order  or  notice 
from  which  tempoi-aiy  i-ellef  is  sought, 
is  not  one  which  can  i-easonably  be  con- 
sidered reclahnable  within  the  scope  of 
the  reclamation  plan.  This  would  make 
this  section  consistent  with  other  amend- 
ments I  have  offered,  and  consistent  with 
the  concept  that  in.sofar  as  reclamation 
will  be  can-led  out  and  environmental 
disruptions  will  be  corrected,  mining  it- 
self should  not  be  allowed  as  an  cxcu-se 
for  unrealistic  orders  or  notices. 

Tliird.  my  amendment  adds  a  new-  sub- 
section ie>  which  recognizes  the  urgent 
need  for  prompt  decisions  with  re.spect  to 
all  matters  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section.  It 
exliorts  the  Secretaiy  to  give  prompt 
consideration  to  all  such  matters  as  it  is 
practicable.  Members  know  of  instances 
where  important  appeals  or  other  de- 
cisions have  been  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  substantial  pe- 
riods of  time,  If  administrative  review-  is 
to  be  meaningful,  it  must  be  conducted 
promptly,  especially  since  judicial  re- 


vit  ■,-  may  not  be  available  until  it  is 
completed. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  m-ge  the  adoption  i:( 
my  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  section  225  is  nec- 
e.siaiy  to  cor  form  section  225  with  simi- 
lar changes  already  adopted  In  secUon 
201  of  Mink  substitute,  section  201.  para- 
graph '  h  i  — i:llowin  J  both  new-  and  exi.'t- 
ing  surface  coal  mining  operations  to 
operate— in  order  to  avoid  an  18-month, 
or  longc!-.  moratorium  on  Federal  coal 
lca.si!i7. 

In  tliii  period  of  energy  .shortage, 
such  a  moratorium  Is  unwise,  tmneces- 
.sai-y.  and  inappropriate.  Furthei-more.  a 
■fieeise  ■  hus  been  in  force  on  Federal 
ccal  leashig  lor  nearly  3  years,  an  addi- 
tional 18  montlis  will  only  further  a-j- 
iiaiate  the  cuirent  shortage. 

Since  a  permanent  Federal  lands  pro- 
tram  cannot  be  inaupniraled  until  site:- 
judicial  approval  of  a  Ftdei-al  program- 
see  subsection  -'Olihi.  specifically  lines 
14-15  on  page  156— the  moi-atorium 
could  extend  far  beyond  the  18  months: 
and.  judging  by  recent  experience  with 
the  Alaska  pipeline,  that  moratoilum 
could  extend  for  years;  while  the  eiier?y 
.shortage  becomes  more  acute. 

I  would  say  to  my  friends  on  the  com- 
mittee that  I  know  that  these  ameiid- 
ments  are  not  going  to  be  accepted,  bu' 
I  ask  that  they  be  accepted  In  accord- 
ance with  the  ru;=  of  reason,  and  under 
t!ie  dictates  of  sanitv. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  w1U 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  Ihe  genilv- 
n-.iin  from  California. 

Ml-.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman  1 
liiank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  Uke  to  say  with  respect  to  t:ie 
Benilemans  immediate  past  statement 
wherein  the  gentleman  Indicated  that 
these  amendments  probably  will  not  be 
accepted.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  i;i 
the  well,  in  looking  about  tills  great 
Chamber  and  the  number  of  Membei-, 
who  are  present  listening  to  tliis  verj- 
teclinical.  specific  and  very  bad  bill, 
whether  the  gentleman  from  Califoi-nia 
does  not  feel  about  like  he  did  In  the 
committee  and  the  action  that  was  tal:en 
there? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  ChaUinan.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  1  do  feel  about  the  same. 

When  the  lights  are  going  out.  and 
there  is  no  air-conditioning  and  vciy 
little  heat,  when  the  general  public  i- 
fn  an  uproar,  and  looking  for  the  reason 
of  the  energy-  shortage.  I  will  tell  ihe 
people  of  our  Nation  to  point  their  fin- 
gers at  Uie  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendments  oBercd  by 
the    gentleman    from    Califoiiiia      Mr. 

HoSMEB  I . 

Mr.  Chaii-iiian.  I  appreciate  the  i-o- 
opeiation  of  the  gentleman  li-om  Cali- 
fornia in  presenting  these  3;ncndmenti 
en  bloc,  because  they  are  largeb'  rcwTites 
of  sections  of  title  II.  and  I  thUik  thai 
with  iheir  rejection  we  will  be  able  to 
go  ahead  with  title  in. 

Most  of  them.  a.s  I  see  ^hem,  were  in 
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rh,-  H'smei  substitute  thut  ftas  deXeated 
iP.e  oil)er  day,  mid  I  siuipect  that  moht 
ol  this  Iniigua^e  will  be  In  the  motion  to 
recopimit  tliat  will  be  oiTcied  at  the  con- 
clu.-«!ou  of  the  debate.  T  believe  that  the 
piuper  course  ot  action  to  take  would  be 
consistent  with  that  which  we  have  done 
betoie.  and  that  world  be  to  inject  these 
r:aiendnient5. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  nf  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Cliai!  man.  would  the  ger.tleni.in  yield? 

Mr.  UD.\LL.  I  yield  to  llie  ■sentlenian 
[;oui  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  oJ  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Cliiiiiinan,  I  would  IfKe  to  comment  on 
Mr.  Hosmer's  remarks  on  the  energy 
shortage  in  America.  He  assign.s  the 
blame  on  our  bill  to  regulate  these  re- 
f  ourcc.'i  to  decently  rssiulate  strii)  intne>. 
mninlv. 

It  is  lariiely  c:ui"-ed  hy  the  fact  of  the 
concentiation  of  cf  onomic  imwer  in  few- 
er and  fewer  companies  over  the  last  40 
or  50  years  and  the  absence  of  vieorous 
antitrust  prosecutions.  Thus  more  and 
more  of  our  cnei'gy  resouj  ces  passed  into 
fewer  and  fewer  iiands  so  that  free  en- 
teipnse  became  less  and  less  free,  and 
become  moi^  and  more  the  consortium 
of  a  combinpiion  of  companies  in  re- 
sti-aint  of  trade-  So  toduy  we  have  found 
virtually  every  source  of  energy  in  tlie 
hands  of  a  handful  of  men  on  the  boards 
of  some  ol  the  larger  central  banks  ol 
America,  and  mterlocklng  directorates  ol 
major  power  companies. 

Tliis  can  be  cured,  ironically  enough, 
by  the  passage  of  good  legislation  like 
this,  now  being  hampered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Califoniia.  Mr.  Hosmer  who 
is  maV.ing  a  grim  iwiiiamentai-j"  stand 
to  impede  it  today.  Becau.se  he.  Craic 
Hosmer  knows  more  about  uranium  en- 
richment requirements  of  the  next  few 
dccndes  than  possibly  iin.\-  per.son  in 
America  outside  of  a  handful  of  top 
echelon  men  in  AEC  today. 

So,  Mr.  Chnimian.  I  hot*  that  the 
gen'leman  from  California  <Mr.  Hos- 
MEP ' ,  when  this  bill  is  pa.-.sed.  can  pro- 
ceed to  assure  that  we  avoid  uranium 
enrichment  gaps  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yielil? 

Mr.  DDALL.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
iioin  West  Vuginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  VirKinia.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  iMr.  Rok- 
CAUoi  repiesenting  as  the  gentleman 
does  a  State  which  was  once  represented 
in  the  Senate  by  the  late  great  Senator 
Joseph  O'Mahoney.  an  implacable  foe  of 
monopoly.  I  would  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  16  out  of  the  top  17  holders 
of  coal  reserves  in  our  Nation  are  oil 
corporations,  steel  companies,  railroads, 
and  metals  interests.  I  wish  to  com- 
me'id  the  gentleman  for  pointing  out 
thts  concentration  of  powei-  in  the  coal 
Industry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
li-.e  .TnendmentG  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  Mr.  Hosmbr  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 
The  question  was  taken:   and  on  a 


division    iceaiandcd   by   Mr.   KosMi..!'. 
there  were — ayes  13.  noes  19. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote  and  pending  that.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  i.^  not 
i;rc,-ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  C!:;ii!  will 
ccLnt. 

Si.vty-four  Members  are  present,  iiol 
a  quorum.  Tlie  call  will  be  taken  by  elec- 
ti-onic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  eleclionic  de- 
vlci!.  and  the  following  McmiKi*  failed 
10  resi)o:;J: 

IKoii  No.  4or:| 
Aipuctc  o.fly  Piitmaa 

AaJiIf.  G-uatha  fftdrli 

Bwiid  Haiinn  P'>w«ll.  Olilo 

Bot!).-A  Haliscil.  Tdiilio    Rtiri.  !( 

Bii<.«i.i  H.'tlliCU.  Wnalt.    Bees 

Br*-:-!'.  Hai-stlJt  Rcicl 

Burtt^.  MjSs        HoIlAcId  Rtiodfs 

nurtoji.  Ptii»':!i  Horton  Pnoiiev.  N  \* 

Caie.\.N.Y.  H-JWjirU  R'jsentil;;! 

Cliainbfe;'.L  !i       H'.idmil  Re^tc-lilvowsltl 

Cl^i»llf:i:\  Jnn*»s,  OkLv         .Siltcs 

Clurlc  Jones.  Tetin.       Slsk 

Ct*n  K!ucz>'ii8J:i  Steed 

CoULK.^  :.l  lA-bmaii  Steele 

Culver  LilJ^n  Rtt>k<>s 

Davi!*  c«-  McKlniiov  StUliVftii 

Onvla.  S  f  -vltSpeddeii         Tefllfue 

I>cii;us  .M;iitln.  KeOi.      Tliompfioit.  N  .'- 

Ditiis  Mii2zo!l  Wliltteii 

Doni  Miiikliall.Oliio    WiRKins 

Evim  Tj.   1        Mrillahan  Wilsou. 

I'l>'nt  Murphy.  N.Y.        cluirl»&  n.. 

HnaiT  O'Neill  CoUI. 

Cietrys  Passman 

Accoraiisgly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
tile  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  S.Mnn  of  Iowa.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stute  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  11500.  and  finding  it- 
.self  without  a  quorum,  he  had  duected 
the  Members  to  record  their  presence  by 
clectionic  device,  whereupon  365  Mem- 
bers recorded  their  presence,  a  quorum, 
and  he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of 
the  aosentees  to  be  spi-ead  upon  the 
Joui-nal. 

The  Committee  resimred  its  sittiuii. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  notes  that 
after  the  divLsion  vote,  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  had  requested  that  this  vote 
be  taken  by  a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  SYMAfS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

So  the  amendments  to  the  Commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute were  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  fuither 
amendments  to  title  II?  If  not.  the  Chair 
will  now  compile  a  hst  of  those  Members 
seeking  to  debate  or  offer  amendments 
to  title  III.  and  it  will  allocate  the  20 
minutes  of  debate  accordingly. 

Members  standing  at  the  time  of  the 
Chair's  atmcuncement  will  be  recognized 
for  2  minutes  each. 

.^MLNDMEN-r   OFrEBCO   BV    MR.    HOSMER   TO    THE 
COMMITTEE    AME.MDMENT   IX   THE    NATt/EE    OF 

A  .scasrrruTE 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  accord- 
ing to  rule  XXIII,  clause  6,  1  offer  my 
amendment  No.  144  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  olTered  by  Mr.  BosMn  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  ttie  nature  of  a 
substltut*    Page  242.  line  16,  strike  out  all 


of  "I  lie  III"  autl  lueert  a  new  "title  III"  to 
road  bsroUows: 

'Tm^E  in  -INDIAN  LANDS  StlRVEY 
"Sec.  301,  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
^Uldy  tlie  qtie.s!ion  of  the  regulation  ol  «nr- 
iHce  niiiiin't;  on  Indian  lands  whlcti  will 
actileve  the  pMrpose.s  of  this  .Act  and  rccoj- 
ni/e  the  3re(lrtl  juriFcltctloiuil  smtus  of  thew 

lBtld.4. 

"ilji  In  cat-rytng  otu  this  study  the  Secre- 
l:"-v  sh'dl  coiiwiU  with  Indian  tribes,  and 
titHv  contrnct  with  cr  i^rHiit  lo  Indian  tritws. 
qunllfi^d  Iri'jtluiil.^ns.  rgeiu'les.  orgitni/.,- 
I'lir.i.  unci  pfrHOi'i. 

"ici  Tiie  ^tudv  report  shall  be  .<>iibiuitl6d 
to  the  Oonj^reKS  ah  soon  an  poc^^lble  but  not 
Liter  thj.ii  .ihnu^ry  1.  1975." 

Mr.  HO.SMER  idiuing  the  reading!. 
Mr.  Chaiimon.  I  j?k  unanimous  conseiU 
that  further  reading  of  my  amendment 
be  dLspensed  with  and  tiiat  it  be  printed 
in  tiie  RrcoRD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
foi-nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reK- 
iilation  of  surface  mining  on  Indian 
lands  presents  unique  problems  because 
of  the  number  of  different  tribes  hi- 
vulved  and  because  of  the  diverse  physi- 
cal, climatic,  and  geological  conditions 
characteristic  of  the  lands  and  the  coal 
seams  where  surface  mining  occurs. 

It  may  well  be  in  order  for  a  national 
surface  mining  law  to  apply  to  Indian 
lands.  However,  neither  the  Environment 
and  Mines  and  Mining  Subcommittees 
nor  the  full  Interior  Committee  heard 
testimony  from  trities  presently  engaged 
in  coal  .«.urtace  mining  or  contemplating 
surface  mining  arrangements.  My 
amendment  makes  it  possible  for  all  in- 
terests to  participate  in  a  thorough  ven- 
tilation of  the  issues. 

Section  301  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  study  the  question  of 
the  regulation  of  surface  mining  on  In- 
dian lands. 

Moreover,  it  fmther  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  consult  with  the  various  tribes, 
and  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  contract 
with  or  make  grants  to  tribes  qualified 
institutions,  agencies,  organizations,  and 
persons  knowledgeable  in  this  area. 

Finally,  my  amendment  requires  the 
results  of  the  study  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Congre.ss  as  soon  as  possible  but  not 
later  than  January  1, 197S. 

And.  it  is  my  intention  that  this  re- 
port establish  the  basis  for  congressional 
hearings  on  the  subject,  pi-otldhig  tlie 
tribes  with  the  opportunity  to  be  heaid 
In  the  Interim,  the  Secretary  of  Interioi 
presently  has  more  than  ample  author- 
ity to  protect  the  surface  values  of  all 
Indian  lands  from  potential  ravages  ol 
unchecked  surface  mining.  The  Secre- 
tary now  must  approve  all  mineral  leases 
and  permits,  and  pursuant  to  other  sec- 
tions in  H.R.  11500,  the  Secretary  is  di- 
rected to  include  tei'ms  and  conditions 
In  such  leases  which  will  meet  the  en- 
vhonmental  protection  standards  in  the 
biU. 

Now,  this  amendment  makes  sense  to 
me.  It  apparently  makes  sense  to  a  lot  of 
others,  too.  I  am  advised — by  Mr.  Jack 
Ross  who  represents  the  Crow — that  In- 
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dlan  lilbes  that  have  coal  rights,  such 
as  the  Crow  of  Montana,  the  Arapaho 
of  Wyoming,  the  Shoshone  of  Wyoming 
.ind  the  three  affiliated  tiibes  of  the  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation  in  Noith  Dakota, 
and  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  of 
Montana,  support  my  amendment— they 
\iant  to  be  heard.  The  National  Congre.ss 
of  American  Indians,  and  the  National 
Tiibal  Chairmen's  Association  also  sup- 
;)ort  the  study  amendment  This  endorse- 
ment represents  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  entire  Indian  population  in  this 
coimtry. 

Without  this  amendment,  the  surface 
mining  program  which  would  be  estab- 
lished by  title  lU  of  the  biU  would 
create  an  unnecessary  and  ill-advised 
overlay.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
now  has  adequate  authoilty  to  protect 
Indian  lands  and  Is  exercising  that  au- 
thority. Both  Federal  and  Indian  re- 
sources would  be  needlessly  diverted  ta 
the  separate  programs  which  title  III 
would  authorize.  This  would  result  in 
overtaxing  the  already  limited  man- 
power and  ftnancial  resources  available 
for  surface  mine  reclamation  work  and 
dilute  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs 
on  Indian  lands. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  contains  a  sim- 
ilar study  provision.  Tliose  of  us  who  will 
be  going  to  conference  and  want  a  bill 
this  year,  certahdy  do  not  need  still  an- 
other point  of  contention. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chah-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  Uie  gentle- 
man from  Michigan, 

Mr.  RUPPE,  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  wUl  ask 
the  gentleman  tlils: 

Is  it  correct  that  the  language  the 
gentleman  is  offering  in  the  fonn  of  an 
amendment  to  this  bUl  is  the  identical 
language  that  is  now  contained  in  the 
Senate  legislation  and  is  a  part  of  that 
legislation? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  believe  it  is;  at  least 
Jt  Is  very  similar. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wiU  in- 
form the  genUeman  wliat  I  have  said  is 
correct,  that  it  is  the  same  language 
wliich  is  presently  in  the  Senate  bill 

Mr.  MEI^HER.  Mr.  Chair-man,  I  rise 
in  opposlUon  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hosmer  ),  although  it  may  be  simUar  or 
Identical  to  the  language  in  the  Senate- 
passed  biU,  is  not  truly  what  the  Senate 
wanted  nor  is  it  truly  what  the  Indians 
wanted. 

At  the  time  the  Senate  enacted  its  bill 
last  fall,  tliere  had  not  been  agreement 
among  the  Indian  tribes  which  have  a 
sreat  deal  ot  coal  on  their  lands  as  to 
what  provisions  affecting  their  land  they 
wanted  hi  the  strip  mine  bill.  Since  last 
faU.  we  have  held  a  series  of  meetings 
with  various  Indian  tribes  which  have 
coal  in  order  to  determtoe  what  their 
wishes  weie.  They  elected  to  have  a  sec- 
tion contained  Ui  tliis  bill  givmg  them 
jurisdiction  over  reclamation  programs 
on  their  own  reservations.  We  have  care- 
fully worked  out  the  detaUs  with  them 
on  this  title  of  the  biU.  Except  for  one 
section  of  the  bill,  they  are  ta  agreement. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  can  tell  the 
Members  of  the  House  ti-ulhfully  and 
honestly  that  the  tribes  with  the  great- 
est amount  of  coal  In  this  cotmtry  are  In 
favor  of  the  House  today  enacting  this 
title  as  Is.  As  to  the  section  where  they 
have  disagreement,  they  would  like  to 
have  that  reconsidered  in  the  confer- 
ence committee  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  when  the  final  version  of  tlie 
biU  is  drafted. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  agree  to 
this  title.  It  has  been  carefully  worked 
out  with  Indian  tribes.  It  is  important,  if 
Indians  on  their  own  reservations  are 
going  to  go  ahead  and  allow  coal  devel- 
opment. They  want  that  jurisdiction 
themselves.  They  would  prefer  not  to 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  State 
They  would  prefer  also  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  establish  that  jurisdiction 
for  themselves,  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  thb  bill.  If  they  can  do  so.  this 
title  and  this  section  of  the  bill  says  they 
rnay  have  that  opportunity.  Without  this 
right  they  are  apprehensive  about  coal 
development  on  their  reservations.  U 
they  fall  to  meet  the  requirements,  then 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  have 
to  take  over  for  them.  If  they  seek  higher 
standards,  that  is  then-  right,  too.  under 
this  bill  as  it  is  drafted. 

I  urge  defeat  of  this  crippling  amend- 
ment denj-ing  Indians  their  rights. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer)  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  amentJment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  ot  a  substitute 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  UI.  the  CTialr 
will  now  compile  a  list  of  those  Mem- 
bers seeking  to  debate  or  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  title  IV.  and  will  allocate  the 
15  minutes  of  debate  accordingly. 

Those  Members  desiring  to  be  recog- 
nized for  such  pm-poses  will  stand. 

Tlie  Chair  will  state  that  the  Chah- 
will  recognize  the  Membei-s  who  were 
standing  for  3  minutes  and  20  seconds 
each. 

The  Chair  i-ecognlzes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  . 


AMENDMENT     OEFFBED     BY     MR.     KAYB     TO     THE 

coMMrrrEE  A.vrKDJ!tKi  m  the  katoe  of 
A  svbstitute 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hats  to  the 
ronimlttee  amendment  m  the  nature  or  a 
substitute:  Page  261.  line  18.  atrlke  the 
word  "etated:"  and  Insert  m  Ueu  thereof' 
"stated,  and  In  carrying  out  the  purposeR  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  sluiu  give  priority 
to  the  county  In  wbteb  the  minerala  wwi 
mined." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  beUevc 
that  I  can  explain  this  amendment  in 
approximately  1  minute. 

All  it  does  Is  to  state  that  the  Secretary 
in  this  orphan  land  business.  In  the 
reclamation  of  abandoned  land,  shall  see 
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that  when  the  money  goes  to  the  States 
tliat  they  cannot  jtist  Juggle  it  around 
for  any  reason,  political  or  otherwise 
which  will  not  give  priority  to  the  countv 
In  which  the  mtaerals  were  mined,  or 
those  in  which  the  most  damage  b:i5 
done. 

That  is  all  the  amendment  does  1 
think  it  is  oniy  fan-  that  it  should  be  done 
that  way. 

At  the  moment  we  have  a  Democratic 
Goveinor  in  Ohio,  and  I  am  sure  that  he 
would  be  fair,  as  I  suspect  his  opponent 
would  be.  but.  let  us,  make  sure  that 
the  Democratic  Governor  does  not  over- 
look some  Republican  coiinties  in  Ohio 
which  had  damage,  and  just  give  priority 
to  Democratic  counties,  or  vice  versa  i: 
the  sad  day  ever  comes  that  we  "ct  a 
Republican  Governor. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oliio  will  yield,  the  gent'e- 
nian  has  discussed  this  amendment  wft.i> 
us.  I  like  the  spirit  of  the  amendment 
in  that  it  canies  out  that  which  we  real- 
ly intend  to  be  done;  that  is.  money  is 
Boing  to  be  placed  where  the  damage  oc- 
curs, and  where  the  coal  is  mined 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wHI  the 
genUeman  yield  ? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yicM  to  the  gentlcmiin 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
amendment  is  certainly  going  to  be  a 
very  useful  one.  because  it  is  likely  a 
number  of  mines  will  be  closed  because 
of  this  legislation.  I  think,  however  that 
I  should  point  out  that  It  may  not  be  the 
panacea  or  the  guarantee  that  It  sound.s 
under  the  legislation.  I  say  that  because 
in  the  fli-st  year  there  could  be  $200  mil- 
lion collected  under  what  is  really  a  sev- 
erance fee.  But  50  percent  of  that  mone> 
can  be  taken  by  the  States  for  reclama- 
tion or  con.scrvation  purposes,  and  40 
percent  of  the  remainder  automatically 
goes  back  to  local  government.  It  is  very 
likely,  instead  of  $200  mUllon  beUig  avail- 
able from  the  severance  tax  for  recla- 
mation puiposcs  that  $60  million  will  be 
available. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  ^av 
that  I  consider  this  to  be  a  directive  to 
the  States  to  allocate  the  monev  tlii.; 
way;  not  only  the  Secretai-v.  but  the 
States.  So  to  thot  extent  it  will  br 
helpful. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  subsequent 
amendments  which  will  give  priority  in 
the  reclamation  to  companies  which  will 
be  adversely  affected.  I  doubt  if  anv  it  ill 
be.  or  men  whose  employment  may" have 
been  adversely  affected,  and  I  doubt  thii 
any  will  be. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Clialrman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  thank  the  genUeman  for 
5  iolding. 

Tlie  reason  I  express  my  concern  1< 
that  up  to  50  percent  of  severance  ta\ 
money  goes  to  the  States.  That  monev 
can  be  used  by  the  States  possibly  for 
reclamation,  but  It  also  can  be  used  fo; 
consenation  purposes.  I  Just  want  to 
potat  out  that  there  is  no  real  assiirance 
that  the  States  will  use  their  SO  percent 
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of  the  i'w  money  iov  reclamation  pur- 
pcKses. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
should  offer  another  amendment  saying 
they  httve  to  iise  it.  and  I  would  bu>'  it. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  sentlewoman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  thank  tlic  ycntlemf.n  for 
yielding. 

I  widerstand  this  amendment  to  mean 
that  even  witli  respect  to  the  States' 
.shares  that  the  Governors  in  those  in- 
stances have  to  spend  the  money  in  those 
areas? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Which  yive  prionly.  that  i-s 
riuht.  That  is  exactly  mv  mient. 

Mr.  RONCAUO  of  VVyomins.  Mr 
Clinlrman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCAUO  of  Wyonui.?.  I  appre- 
ciat«  the  [gentleman's  yielding. 

I  have  a  slightly  different  problem,  be- 
cause three  or  four  co\mt;ie?i  m  Wyoming 
win  be  affected  br  ininlnv  in  on>-  p-irticu- 
lar  coimty. 

And  in  Decker.  Mont.,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Sheildan.  Wyo..  Ua  mine  loca- 
tion is  in  one  State,  but  massive  impact 
on  municipal  sei-vices  fall.«!  on  Sheridan, 
Wyo.  These  are  local  and  unique  prob- 
lems that  will  be  ironed  out  under  the 
gentleman's  excellent  amendment.  I  hope 
it  is  accepted. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  reciamriticn  is  Miere. 
it  v*'iJi  also  have  an  impact. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chyinnan,  I 
al>o  rise  in  support  of  tlie  gentleman's 
amendment,  and  would  also  like  to  say 
that  in  the  aniendment  that  I  will  offer, 
the  same  intent  obtains. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oliio  <  Mr.  Hays  >  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Tlie  ameiidment  to  the  committee 
amendment  m  the  nature  of  a  oubatitutc 
was  agreed  to. 

.^MFTNOMENT  OPFEBCD  BV   Mft,  SF.IBEELUdC.  TO  IHE 
COaiMrrTEE   AMCNDMfNT    IN    THF    N^TURl   OP 

A  suasTiTirrE 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Skib^rmnc  to 
the  committee  amendmeiu  in  tlie  nature  of 
a  &ul)5tiiuic:  Section  401.  page  250.  line  G 
through  page  251.  line  5.  strike  subsection 
)di  Dnd  le).  stibbiltute  the  {ollowiug  new 
.-.uhBections.  and  renumber  the  remainuig 
sut);«ction  occordlugly  : 

(At  All  operators  of  c(>t<1  mitiin^  opern- 
tioiis  which  are  ."iubject  to  this  Act  shall,  not 
later  thnn  60  days  following  the  end  of  the 
cnicndiir  year  1975  and  each  calendnr  year 
thereafter,  pay  a  reclamation  fee  to  tiie  Sec- 
retary equal  In  amount  to  ft2  5o  per  ion  of 
QOi*l  mined  by  the  operator  dtirlng  the  pre- 
cpding  calendar  year.  excepL  that: 

( 1 »  A  credit,  in  the  amount  of  $0.01  for 
CMth  1000  British  Thermal  Units  (BTU)  or 
mj'Jor  trflctlon  thereof  by  which  the  weighted 
riverage  BTD"  value  of  coal  mined  by  the 
■-►perator  during  the  year  falls  below  le.OOO 
BTU  per  pound,  shall  be  allowed  upon  pres- 
^ntHtion  of  reasonable  proof:  and 

(2)   A  credit  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum 


of  the  toi.il  Xee  due  shall  upon  pteii'jntallou 
of  reasonable  proof  be  allowed  lor  any  incre- 
mental co^ts  and  expenses  which  have  been 
mcurred  bv  the  operator  during  euch  year 
ior— 

(A)  rerlnmation  activities,  facilities  and 
equipment  required  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  .standards  established  bv  or  pursuant  to 
Eection.*;  301.  211,  and  212  of  this  Act. 

IB)  activities,  facilities  and  equipment 
required  in  order  to  comply  with  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  as 
nniended  (Public  Law  91-173:  8a  Stat.  742); 

(Ci  activities,  facilities  and  equipment  re- 
quired in  order  to  romplv  with  the  Federal 
v;uter  Polhition  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  115t- 
1175)  tit  coiineition  tt'.rh  li.e  mlnlue  opera- 
tion: and 

(Di  the  anjoiint  oC  :*liy  leclaiiirilion  Ice. 
liceu.».o  fee.  "iexeranre  tav  or  oilit-r  shnllar 
clutrge  requiied  by  law  to  be  paid  by  the 
opermor  to  any  atate  with  re.'^pect  to  coal 
mining  oper?.tto]u.  in  such  .-^tate.  in  ihp  pro- 
portion ih  u  The  prtwcflds  of  snrh  fee.  tax  or 
char^f  are  u-ifd  by  the  Siate  to  support  rec- 
lamation activities  comparable  to  tiiote  pro- 
vidi-rl  for  by  thi"  Title,  but  r.ot  to  exceed  16 
per  cent  of  the  total  fee  due  i)e;ore  the 
citdits  allow^able  under  parnBrapli&  (1>  and 
)3)  of  this  subsection: 

(.'((  Incremental  cosls  and  exprn»:es.  a^ 
tited  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  Butjsecrion. 
means  all  ccsim  and  expends  (Including  costs 
uf  eqitipmeni.  and  facltitles  prevloii-sly  pur- 
chased but  not  previously  amortized  in  nc- 
cordant-e  with  yensrally  accepted  accouniUig 
practices)  which  have  been  necessarily  in- 
curred by  the  operator  for  the  purpose  of 
complying  with  the  particular  provisions  oi 
la'v  referred  to  in  subparagraphs  (A)  ihrouuh 
(E)  of  paragraph  (2)  and  vhlch  would  not 
have  been  necessary-  in  the  absence  of  such 
provisions  of  law.  In  no  event  shall  the  to'al 
of  such  costs  and  expenses  allowable  to  tlie 
operator  imder  subparagraph  (A)  of  para- 
graph 13)  for  a  partictilnr  calendar  year  ex- 
ceed the  total  amount  of  the  bond  or  bonds 
required  tinder  section  216(a>  with  respect 
to  tlie  area  In  which  the  operator  has  com- 
pleted the  extraction  of  coal  during  such 
calendar  year. 

te)  The  Secretary  siiaU  make  a  study  of 
the  effect  of  the  reclamation  fee  and.  withlu 
sis  months  after  the  cIohb  of  the  twelve- 
month period  ending  Jutie  30.  1977.  and  in 
each  lii'elve-raonth  period  therealter,  shall 
repuft  to  Congress  the  results  of  the  study 
with  respect  to  Us  effects  on  the  coal  mining 
Industry,  including  the  relative  competitive 
positions  of  deep  coal  mining  and  siu-face 
coal  mining  in  each  major  coal  mining  region 
of  the  Uni(«d  Slates.  With  his  report,  he  shall 
include  his  recommendations  as  to  the  ex- 
tent. If  auy.  that  the  reclamation  fee  should 
be  Increa-sed  or  decreased  In  order  to  enable 
the  deep  coal  mining  lndustr>'  to  compete 
eiTectiveiy  wUli  the  surfuce  coal  mining 
Industry. 

it)  Tlie  Secretaty  shall  periodically  cause 
an  audit  to  be  made  of  the  opeiatinns  and 
records  of  each  operator  required  to  psy  a 
reclamation  fee  under  subsectifin  id)  ot 
this  section,  to  determine  the  correctness  of 
any  credits  claimed  under  said  subsection. 
The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  re'^ulaitons 
governincr  the  imposition,  collection,  and 
audit  of  the  reclamation  fee  and  credits.  In 
preparing  such  regulations,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  arrange,  so  far  as  feasible,  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  assist  In  pei- 
Icrmhig  auditing  activities  under  this  sub- 
section. Any  amount  taken  by  the  operator  as 
a  credit  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
that  has  been  finally  determined  as  not  qual- 
ifying for  credit  thereunder  shall  be  repaid 
by  the  operator  to  the  Secretary  promptly 
after   such   final    determination   shall    have 


been  iiiade.  together  with  Interest,  at  the  rate 
of  fl'r'  per  annum  from  the  date  such  credit 
was  taken,  and  any  penalty  impn.sed  by  law. 
A  determination  by  the  Secretary  as  to  the 
amount  of  fee  or  credit  payable  by  or  allow- 
able to  an  opcrat.'>r  shall  be  deemed  prima 
facie  correct, 

(g)  On  or  before  July  1  of  each  year,  37 'h 
per  centum  of  the  amouut.'s  received  Int-o  the 
fund  from  reclamation  fees  paid  under  sub- 
sertion  (d)  of  this  section  with  respect  ta 
coal  mined  in  each  State  shall  be  paid  to 
the  governments  of  the  respective  States 
in  which  the  coal  was  mined.  Such  money 
shall  be  used  by  .■=uch  States,  or  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,  for  acquisition,  reclamn- 
ilun.  conservation  or  development  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  State,  or  political  subdi- 
visions thereof,  or  of  lauds  reser\-ed  to  or 
owned,  within  the  Stale,  by  any  Indian  tribe. 
giving  prime  consideration,  in  accordance 
Tvlth  the  priorities  set  forth  In  section  402. 
to  the  needs  of  communiiifs  which  supply 
or  have  supplied  the  major  part  of  the  wcrk 
lorce  for  current  or  former  coal  mimng 
upcfrttionf, 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  'during  the  read- 
infi*.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimou-s 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  di.^r>ensed  with  and  it  be 
pi-inted  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Oliio? 

There  i^as  no  objection. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  m.v 
amendment  is  also  printed  in  the  Con- 
CKESsioNAL  RECORD  of  JiUy  16  on  page 
23638.  I  believe  I  am  entitled  to  speak 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  has 
been  debated  at  great  length  In  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  adopted  by  the  subcom- 
mittee in  substance,  and  it  was  removed 
from  the  bill  by  a  fairly  close  vote  in  the 
full  committee.  I  am  ofTering  it  again 
for  purixwes  of  not  only  the  amendment 
itself  but  to  focus  our  attention  on  a 
problem  that  besets  the  coal  Industry. 

What  are  some  of  the  coal  facts  of 
life?  The  first  fact  is  that  only  3  percent 
of  the  coal  in  this  country  can  be  mined 
by  the  strip  mining  method,  and  even 
If  you  eliminate  coal  reserves  that  can- 
not be  mined  by  available  technology, 
only  18  percent  of  the  available  coal  can 
be  mined  by  strip  mining.  If  we  allow 
strip  mining  to  take  over  from  deep  min- 
ing and  allow  the  deep  mining  industry 
to  collapse,  in  another  20  years  we  are 
going  to  have  to  reconstitute  It  from 
scratch. 

I  submit  that  because  of  the  nature  of 
deep  mining  and  the  fact  that  the  tech- 
niques are  handed  do^n  from  one  gen- 
eration to  the  next.  It  will  be  extremply 
diflncult  to  do  that. 

A  third  coal  fact  of  hfe  which  I  would 
like  to  set  across  is  that  there  are  2.5 
million  acres  of  oiphan  lands  which  have 
been  sti  ipped  and  not  reclaimed  and  have 
been  abandoned.  Also  there  are  many 
deep  mines  wlilch  have  been  abandoned 
and  which  are  polluting  the  waters  of  our 
land. 

My  amendment  is  a  veiy  simple  con- 
cept. It  puts  all  the  coal  producei-s  on 
the  same  footing  as  far  as  congres-sion- 
ally  imposed  costs  are  concerned,  and  I 
include  in  those  costs  not  only  the  co.sts ' 
of  reclamation  but  also  coal  mine  safety 
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requirements  which  were  imposed  by 
earlier  legislation. 

Second,  it  would  provide  an  adequate 
lund  to  reclaim  orphan  lands,  which 
the  provision  in  the  present  bill  would 
i>ot  do. 

Heie  is  what  my  amendment  does  not 
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tjo. 

It  does  not  add  S2.50  a  ton  to  the  cost 
y.  milling  coaJ,  although  that  is  the 
'(arting  fisuie  set  forth  In  the  amend- 
ment. After  credits,  the  national  average 
cost  per  ton  of  coal  would  be  92  cents — 
S1.60  for  strip  mines  and  25  cents  for 
deep  mines. 

It  does  not  add  significantly  to  the  cost 
of  electricity  generated  by  coal.  Adding 
an  average  of  92  cents  to  the  cost  of 
coal  would  still  leave  the  cost  of  coal  at 
less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  equivalent 
of  the  heat  value  of  oil.  This  is  less  than 
Bl.t-himdredths  of  a  cent  per  kilowatt 
hour,  which  is  36  cents  per  month  on  the 
average  home  electric  bill  and  less  than 
the  cost  of  a  package  of  cigarettes.  It  is 
peanuts  compared  to  the  recent  increases 
in  price  of  coal,  which  went  up  as  much 
as  »24  a  ton  last  year.  It  Ls  peanuts  com- 
paied  to  the  cost  of  ti-aiisporting  western 
coal  to  the  east,  which  is  about  $14  a  ton. 
It  does  not  discriminate  against  low 
heat  or  high  heat  value  coal.  It  has  a 
clause  providing  for  a  Btu  adjustment. 
It  does  not  result  in  multiple  reclama- 
tion fees  or  similar  charges,  since  credits 
would  be  allowed  for  all  such  State 
chaiges. 

It  is  no  more  difficult  to  administer 
tlian  the  business  deduction  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  with 
wliich  industiy  is  already  well  familiar. 
It  does  not  put  the  bui-den  on  the  tax- 
payer to  restore  the  damage  caused  by 
industry's  past  indifference  and  neglect, 
as  would  some  proposals  to  take  the  fund 
out  of  the  general  revenues. 
What  does  it  do? 

It  i-estores  the  competitive  balance  to 
deep  mine  coal,  where  97  percent  of  the 
coal  is.  If  we  really  want  to  end  the 
future  destruction  of  our  land  siuface 
and  solve  our  energy  shortage,  we  must 
go  underground  for  coal. 

It  provides  added  incentive  to  make 
undergi-ound  mining  safer.  Despite  the 
coal  mine  safety  law,  we  all  know  there 
is  still  a  tremendous  disparity  in  the 
safety  records  of  deep  mines. 

It  provides  added  Incentives  to  good 
strip  mine  reclamation. 

It  provides  a  fund  sufficient  to  restore 
the  2.5  million  acres  of  orphan  lands  in 
about  15  years  and  end  pollution  and 
other  dangers  from  old  deep  mines. 

It  provides  reclamation,  conservation 
and  development  funds  for  State  and 
local  governments  to  the  extent  of  37.5 
percent  of  the  fmid  with  priority  to  bene- 
fit communities  where  the  work  force  for 
the  mines  resides  and  where  the  mines 
are. 

Pintilly,  it  puts  all  mines  on  the  same 
competitive  basis  as  far  as  legislatively 
imposed  leclamation,  safety,  and  pollu- 
tion contiol  costs  are  concerned. 

I  have  letters  from  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Gilligan  and  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  Mr. 


Milliken,  supporting'  this  amendment.  I 
have  talked  personally  to  Governor 
Shapp  of  Pennsylvania  who  expressed 
his  support.  It  is  supported  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  and  the  AFL-CIO 
of  Ohio.  All  tlie  leading  consenation  or- 
ganizations suppoi't  it. 

A.MEN-D^IZNT  OFTEEED  BY  MH.  RUPPE  A9  A  Sl'D- 
SrrrUTE  FOB  THE  AMENDMENT  OFrEXED  BV 
•MR.  5E1BEBL1MG  TO  THE  COMMITTEB  AMEND- 
MENT IN  THE  NATUBE  OV  A  SUBSTTTTTrE 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
ajiiendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amendent 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Araendmcnl,  offered  by  Mr.  Ruppe  as  a  siib- 
Mil«t«  for  the  Bmendmeiu  ofterpd  by  ^ir. 
.SEfDERLiNc  to  the  commUtee  omendmpnt  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute; 

Pnge  249,  line  8.  strike  all  lliroiifh  poee 
251.  line  14  inclusive,  and  Insert  therein  ; 

<b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
lo  the  fund  Initially  the  sum  of  «l2s.000.ooo 
ajid  such  sums  m  the  Congress  may  the£«- 
aftcr  authorize  to  be  appropriated. 

(c)  The  following  other  monevs  shaU  be 
deposited  In  the  fund: 

1 1 )  moneys  derived  from  the  sale,  lease,  or 
rental  of  land  reclaimed  pursuant  to  this 
iHle: 

(2)  moneys  derived  from  any  tiser  charge 
imposed  on  or  for  land  reclaimed  pursuant 
to  this  title,  after  expenditures  for  malnic- 
iiiince  have  been  deducted. 

(d)  Amounts  deposited  Ui  the  lund  shall 
lie  available  for  tlie  acquisition  and  reclama. 
lion  of  land  under  section  406.  administra- 
tion of  the  fund,  acqiUsltion  and  filling  of 
voids  and  sealmg  tunnels,  shafts,  and  entry- 
waj-s  under  section  407  and.  for  use  by  the 
Secretary  of  AgrictUture.  of  up  to  one-fiftli 
of  the  money  deposited  In  the  fund  aimually 
and  transferred  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
such  purposes.  Such  amounts  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  purposes  only  %hen  appro- 
priated therefor:  and  such  appropriations 
may  be  made  without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Ml-.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  would  do  one 
Uilng  very  simply.  It  would  delete  the 
severance  tax  of  1.23  cents  per  million 
Btus  and  30  cents  per  ton  on  coal  mined 
and  substitute  therefor  an  authorization 
annually  of  $125  million  for  mine  rec- 
lamation purposes. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  iX  we  look  at  the  situa- 
tion with  many  utilities  around  the 
counti-y.  and  let  us  take  New  York  for 
example,  we  find,  first  of  all.  that  the 
utility  can  hai-dly  pay  its  bills  and  cer- 
tainly cannot  afford  to  pay  30  cents  or 
any  additional  amount  of  money  for  the 
coal  it  consumes  for  genei-ation  pui-poses. 
At  the  same  time  we  find  that  the  cus- 
tomeis  of  that  utiUiy,  the  consumer  of 
that  power,  is  Uterally  up  in  arms  be- 
cause of  ever-increasing  prices  they  have 
to  pay  for  energy  in  the  counti-y  today. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  very  unfair  of  us 
at  this  particular  time  to  adopt  a  sever- 
ance lax  on  coal  which  is  going  to  wind 
up  being  paid  for,  first,  by  the  utilities 
and,  secondly,  by  tlie  millions  of  utility 
constmiers  around  the  United  States 
today, 

TIic  second  tiling  1  worry  about  is  the 
legislation  as  we  have  it  on  the  books 
today,  because  actually  the  legislation 
will  not  really  provide  a  measurable  and 


substantial  abandoned  mine  fimd.  In  the 
first  year  the  revenues  fi-om  the  sever- 
ance tax  could  reach  $200  million :  but  let 
us  note  tliat  50  |)eicent  of  those  reve- 
nues can  be  taken  and  utilized  by  the 
States  for  i-eclamation  purposes  pos-sibly, 
but  also  for  conservation  purpose.s  which 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  aban- 
doned mines. 

Third,  out  of  the  money  left,  after  the 
States  take  their  half  share,  40  percent 
is  given  to  local  governments  for  a  va- 
riety of  puiTjases  that  go  way  beyond  the 
purpofes  of  the  reclamation  fund. 

So  I  would  say  there  is  a  strong  like- 
lihood that  only  30  percent  of  the  monevs 
taken  in  the  first  S200  million  of  sever- 
ance or  excise  tax  tiom  the  consumer 
will  be  available  to  ilie  Government  for 
reclamation  purpo,scs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ketchcm 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Roppe.) 

Mr,  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  his  time. 

The  tax  will  be  difficult  lo  administer. 
Coal  varies  in  amount  of  Btu's,  not  only 
around  the  countiy,  but  even  in  Appa- 
lachia.  How  is  the  small  company  jios- 
sibly  going  to  measure  tlie  amount  of 
Btu's  in  coal  taken  diulng  mining? 

We  talk  about  fiscal  responsibility.  Thi.s 
is  back  door  spending  in  the  amount  of 
S"00  million.  This  will  rise  to  $600  million 
in  not  too  many  years.  I  tliink  a  Congi-ess 
interested  in  Cscal  responsibility  .sliould 
have  a  different  way  of  addressing  Uie 
abandoned  mine  fund. 

So  I  would  state  again.  Mi-.  Chairman, 
at  a  time  when  the  consumeis  of  electric 
pov.er  are  up  in  arms  over  ever-ilsing 
costs  of  thai  energy  and  the  utilities 
themselves.  Con  Edison,  for  example, 
cannot  pay  Its  bills,  Deti-oit  EdLson  has  to 
sell  iLs  coal  inventory  because  it  caimot 
absorb  ever-rising  costs,  it  seems  to  nic 
we  ought  to  take  the  abandoned  mine 
leclamation  funds  from  the  general  rev- 
enue of  the  United  States  and  have  the 
nerve,  the  integrity,  to  stand  up  here  and 
vote  $125  million  every  yeai-  for  reclama- 
tion. It  is  the  tjpe  of  appropriation  I 
would  vote  for. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  take  $20J 
million  this  year  out  of  tile  taxpasere' 
pocketbooks.  $400  million  in  a  couple 
of  yeai-s  and  $600  milUon  in  a  couple  of 
additional  years  bevoiid  that 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chui.iiian,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  lo  tlK  geutlf.irui 
fiom  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairuian.  1  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment.  It 
makes  a  great  deal  more  sense  to  lue 
to  make  a  general  fund  expenditure  lo 
take  care  of  this  than  it  dees  for  the 
individual  mining  company  to  do  tliat 
under  State  law  anyway,  to  do  that 
reclamation.  What  we  are  really  tiying 
to  do  is  take  care  of  those  lands  aban- 
doned some  years  ago  by  poor  policies 
in  mining. 

This  way,  the  individuals  all  over  the 
United  States,  all  of  the  taxpayers  who 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  coal  ex- 
ti-ncted  In  that  manner  are  going  to  have 
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an  opportimicy.  if  that  is  what  we  wuulU 
call  it.  to  lielp  p»y  the  biU.  I  think  the 
ipntleman  is  entirely  coiTect.  Without 
this  amendment  we  are  penajizing  the 
ec>al  mining  companies,  ar.d  of  course. 
iliey  are  not  going  to  pay  the  bill.  The 
ultimate  cor.5umer  I5  goins  to  pay  the 
;otrl  tax  on  this,  and  ne  do  not  all  use 
ci*al. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  thai'.lt  the  gentleman  far 
his  comments. 

I  think  it  is  absoliitely  comtt  that  the 
Appalachian  practices  in  the  past  are 
tile  responsibility  of  all  the  people  of  tlie 
United  States,  not  the  re,"ipon.slbllity  of 
those  individuals  who  will  be  u.t^ins  cocil 
as  a  ."louice  of  fuel  or  as  an  ultimate 
source  of  energy. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  liie 
fenllemanyield? 

Mr.  RUPPE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr,  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairinan.  I  ii.se 
i!i  support  of  the  gentleman'.s  amend- 
ment and  congratulate  him  for  olerliig 
this  amendment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  ecologist  jii 
the  country  would  tell  us  now.  "Never 
put  any  taxes,  particularly  at  this  time, 
on  food.  ener.!;y.  or  fertilizers."  Those 
are  the  three  tliii^gs  no  taxes  should  be 
added  to. 
Mr.  RUPPE.  I  certainly  agree  with 
■  that.  This  Is  a  poor  time  to  saddle  the 
consumers  of  this  country  with  an  extra 
$200  million  tax  burden,  and  the  only 
thing  they  can  look  forward  to  out  of 
this  legislation  as  it  is  written  now  l.s 
the  likelihood  and  knowledge  that  it 
i.'!  going  to  rise  to  a  $400  million  and  then 
to  a  $600  milUon  direct  lax  levied  on 
already  hii-'h  energy  costs. 

Mr.  SEIBEHLXNO.  Mr.  Clialrman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  about  the  taxpayers?  It  is  going 
to  saddle  them 

AMLiroareNT  orrrTtEO  bi-   mr.   m'dadi.  to  tke 
AB<£HO»fErrr   OTTttia*   by    mb.    kcppe   as  a 

SDBSTTmX  pot  TttZ  AHE.VDMENT  OTTrBED  BT 
UB.  SEUEBLING  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  AMEJ40- 
ME.vr  IN  THE  :iATvr-L  or  a  Sl-TlsnTL'TE 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

poufr  or  oRDi:! 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  Mr  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CILWRM.^N.  The  g-r.tleman  will 
Jtate  it. 

Mr.  SEIBERLiNO.  Mr.  Chairman.  thLi 
is  a  third  degree  amendment  on  an 
amendment. 

Tlie  CHAIRM.^N.  This  1.1  an  am»nd- 
.•j'.ent  to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  SnEERUNG.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  substitute,  which  Is  an 
amendment  to  my  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tliat  is  not  in  the 
linrd  degree. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow.! : 

Antea<lnieiit  offered  by  Mr.  McOaob  to  ttio 
Kizieadln«nt  offered  by  Atr.  Rnrrt  u  »  nib- 
stlcote  for  tbe  tunendmect  offer«d  by  Mr. 


SilB!in.l?JC  to  tlie  commU'.L'e  aineiidm^-.-it  *;i 
the  nature  ol  a  suUslltute:  P&^e  249.  slillie 
GUI  luica  la  tlirough  16  ai.-d  a-.^ert  iii  lieu 
thereof  the  Xollowlng: 

(3)  appropr'.stlons  maUa  to  the  fuiid.  or 
amounts  credited  to  tlie  fund,  under  :.l;[)- 
ti-Tfion  (di. 

Page  249.  be^;-!ij.inE  nn  line  19.  strtlte  nut 
"uud  enforcemeat  and  collection  of  tlia  fee 
as  specified  in  subsection  (di". 

Pace  :!50.  .•strike  out  line  5  and  a!I  tliat  fo'.- 
I'lvs  down  throu^li  and  ttirltidir.g  line  14  on 
pai;e  Sol  anu  UiS4:-ri  la  lieu  theft  .if  tt^e  'olIa-.\'- 
ii;(i; 

'd)(l»  In  addition  to  tl-.e  ai.  onnn  do- 
poi^ll^d  In  the  fu!'d  ua  Kperlded  in  pam- 
trapfca  (1)  uiiU  (2)  of  snfcectlon  |l>l  there 
are  niirhort'ed  to  i>e  .-ipprsprlatod  anuually 
to  the  fund  out  of  any  mone^'  In  the  Trca  - 
ury  liot  oUierwteo  appropriated,  such 
nnioiini.s  as  are  n?cei..i3r>  to  make  t.-ie  In- 
come ci"  the  (L'l-.d  not  lC'>*^  than  *200.(X>0.O<J0 
lor  the  fiscal  year  endUig  June  30,  1975.  and 
."or  each  fiscal  j-ear  Ihereaf  ter. 

i2i  To  the  extent  that  nii.v  5uca  sunii;  .^o 
appropriated  are  not  snmcient  to  inuke  the 
i.or.'il  annual  income  of  the  fund  amount  to 
s  >00.O00.0l)O  for  each  of  such  fiscal  years,  as 
prorlded  In  paragraph  (1),  an  atnount  siif- 
hrlent  to  cc-er  the  remainder  thereof  .shall 
he  credited  to  tlie  fund  from  revenues  dite 
and  provide  payahle  to  the  United  States  for 
deposit  in  the  Treasury  as  mlscellaucous  re- 
ceipts under  the  Outer  Coutlnental  Shelf 
Lands  Act.  Uoueys  covered  into  the  fund 
under  this  paragraph  sliall  remain  In  the 
fi:nd  until  appropriated  by  the  Con<;ress  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  oC  this  title. 

Mr.  McDADE  'during  the  reading', 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  ftirther  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispelled  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  R?:cord. 

The  CHAIRM.'iN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  will  ad- 
vl;e  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
that  the  time  has  been  set.  Tlie  gentle- 
man is  not  on  the  list. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  tliat  I  have  this  amendment  printed 
in  the  Record.  It  has  been  printed  for 
about  10  days. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment drafted  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Riippe  .'■ubstiiate.  v.hereas  the  amend- 
ment «hich  the  gentleman  caused  to  be 
printed  In  tl-.e  Record  was  drafted  as  an 
amendm'jnl  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

•  By  uiianiiiious  toiisc-nt  Mr.  Esnic- 
M.\.N  yielded  his  time  to  the  gentlcmnn 
from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  McDade  ) 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  proposing  to  the  rec- 
lamation fund  takes  a  different  view 
from  the  taxing  approaches  we  have  dis- 
cussed. I  would  argue  a  broader  view,  be- 
cause I  believe  we  are  dealing  with  the 
question  of  how  we  should  be  Invcsthig 
our  resource  money.  I  say  "investing"  be- 
cause we  have  embarked  upon  a  national 
commitment  to  develop  our  national  en- 
ergy supi)lles.  and  coal— our  most  abun- 
dant fossil  fuel— Is  a  key  to  such  a  com- 
mitment. 

With  thin  bill  we  are  con-siderlng  leg- 
islation tliat  will  get  the  country  back 
Into  the  coal  business.  While  we  proceed 
to  develop  the  Nation's  vitst  coal  reserves. 
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we  cinnot  afford  to  forget  about  the  2  5 
million  acres  of  abandoned  mine-dam- 
BTed  lands  which  still  scar  our  coimtry. 
While  no  one  disputes  the  need  to 
make  a  commitment  to  reclaim  aban- 
doned mine  lands,  the  question  I5  how 
to  fund  this.  I  want  to  move  away  from 
the  taxing  concept  involved  in  both  the 
Setberling  amendment  and  the  Jones 
amendment  presently  in  the  coniniitlce 
bUl. 

Any  tax  approech  do»s  two  thing's, 
neither  of  which  we  want:  Flr:;t,  a  tax 
directly  Increases  the  cost  of  coal  to  the 
consumer,  whether  thnsc  consumers  burn 
coal  directly  to  heat  their  homes,  as  4:! 
percent  of  tlio-^e  in  northeastern  Penn- 
svlvania  do.  or  whether  the  electricity 
the  consumer  u?es  is  generated  by  coal- 
fi-ed  utilities  whiijh  are  prevalent 
throughout  the  country.  Under  the  tax 
appixiarhe?,  these  consumers  are  a.sked 
to  shoulder  the  burden  of  one  hundred 
;ears  of  mlnii;^  damages.  This  is  not  rea- 
sonable. 

Second,  a  tax  is  by  definition  a  disin- 
centive. If.  as  I  think,  this  House  has 
recognized  the  exiianding  need  for  coal 
as  an  energy  source,  how  can  we  turn 
right  around  and  slap  a  disincentive  on 
the  mining  of  that  coal?  We  do  not  need 
such  inconsistencies. 

The  approach  I  offer  is  simple.  It  takes 
the  resource  dividends  we  are  gaining 
now  through  our  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  lands  and  returns  a  small  amount 
of  these  funds  to  reclaim  the  damage 
done  in  gaining  another  energy  resource, 
coal. 

Mv  amendment  provides  for  funding 
the  abandoned  mine  reclamation  fund 
from  three  sources: 

First.  The  sale,  lease,  or  rental  of  lands 
reclaimed  pursuant  to  title  IV  of  the 
committee  bill; 

Second.  Any  user  charge  imposed  on  or 
for  land  reclaimed  pursuant  to  title  IV 
of  the  committee  bill,  after  c-ipenditurcs 
for  ir.aintenance  are  deducted:  and 

Third.  Prom  up  to  $200  million  appro- 
priated annually  from  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  receipts. 

Presently,  significant  revenues  are  ac- 
cruing to  the  Treasury  from  bonus  bids 
and  royalties  stemming  from  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  lands.  These  increasing 
revenues  represent  our  national  effort  to 
bring  ihe  oil  reserves  of  the  vast  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  lands  into  production. 
In  fl.'ical  year  1974.  $6  bUllon  in  receipts 
were  generated  from  the.se  sales.  In  fl.scal 
year  1915,  an  estimated  $7.6  billion  will 
be  generated,  and  in  fiscal  years  1976  and 
1977.  another  $10  billion  will  result  from 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands.  Tliesc 
funds  are  plentiful  and  available.  They 
are  resource  dollars,  and  they  are  general 
revenues  not  earmarked  for  any  specific 
purpose.  A  small  percentage  of  them 
should  be  invested  to  protect  land  dam- 
ased  by  the  detelopment  of  anclher  re- 
source. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  th.il  one  of  the 
basic  problems  in  developing  a  national 
energy  strategy  has  been  our  lack  of 
coortliiiatlon.  We  mast  learn  to  look  at 
the  total  problem.  Coal  cannot  be  devel- 
oped Independently  from  our  other  en- 
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eigy  efforts,  especially  with  the  growing 
inter-relationships  between  coal,  oil,  and 
utility  industries.  I  believe  my  amend- 
uwnt  is  a  meaningfiU  step  forward  In  a 
i.aiiotial  strategy  to  invest  om-  mineral 
. >.c cipts  wisely  in  a  progiam  of  land  rec- 
i  unation.  The  concept  of  an  abandoned 
iiuie  reclamation  fund  is  vital  to  tills  bill. 
1  hope  the  members  will  Join  with  me  in 
( .  eating  a  f  imd  that  prevents  ilsing  coal 
l-iices  for  consumers,  some  incentive  to 
r..ine  coal,  and  provides  sufflcicnt  funds 
tor  land  reclamation  and  restoration. 

.Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Chaliman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  that  reported  this  legislation, 
that  I  agree  completely  with  the  gentle- 
man's suggested  amendment.  Few  of  us 
will  disagree  that  such  a  reclamation 
fund  must  be  established  to  prevent  fur- 
ther damage  to  our  environment  and  to 
compensate  States  devastated  by  strip 
mining.  These  Stales  will  be  able  to  use 
these  funds  for  roads.  schooLs,  and  health 
facilities  so  that  this  country  will  never 
again  see  another  Appalachia. 

We  are  all  hit  hard  by  taxes,  but  I 
tlilnk  that  further  taxes  on  the  coal  hi- 
dustiy  at  this  time  would  provide  one 
additional  disincentive  to  do  the  recla- 
mation work  that  is  needed.  Tliis  amend- 
ment would  eliminate  the  laxii-.g  ap- 
proach and  would  establish,  a  new  source 
of  funding — receipts  from  Uie  leasing  ol 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  These  re- 
ceipts will  reach  $10  billion  a  year  in  tlie 
veiT  near  future,  and  I  think  that  by 
going  Into  this  energy  resource  we  can 
iUU  provide  the  funds  for  reclamation 
to  land  devastated  to  obtain  anothei-  en- 
ergy resom-ce. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  a  tax  would 
only  be  passed  on  to  Uie  consumer— who 
has  already  been  forced  to  pay  acceler- 
ating prices  for  our  energy.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  consumers  should  be  forced 
to  pay  for  the  exces.-iive  damage  done 
by  the  coal  companies. 

In  Massachusetts,  we  have  a  fuel  ad- 
justment charge  added  to  our  electric 
bills  which  compensates  the  electiic  utili- 
ties for  the  higher  prices  of  fuel  needed 
to  generate  electricity.  By  taxing  the  coal 
industries,  we  will  only  be  increasing  our 
monthly  fuel  adjustment  charges. 

This  amendment  would  eaiinaik  $200 
million  of  the  $10  billion  in  receipts  Tills 
Is  only  2  percent,  and  it  still  leaves  plen- 
ty of  that  energy  resource  money  to  be 
utUized  for  such  programs  as  land  and 
water  conseivation  funding  and  addi- 
tonal  recreation  needed  by  our  country. 
I  congratulate  my  colleaBue  for  his 
•iiuciidment,  and  I  urge  my  fellow  col- 
le,iEues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
vUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  Beiitleiuan 
'    j:n  Oregon. 

•Mi-.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
io;iiniend  Mr.  McDade  for  this  particular 
>'i!:si>tion  which  is  before  us.  I  thUik 
i-claination  is  something  which  needs 
in  be  done.  When  it  comes  to  the  fund 
»e  are  here  looking  at,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  Uiink  It  is  an  equitable  way  of  using 
these  dollars.  This  assures  the  funding 
for  a  very  worthwhile  purpose. 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 


r.i>  ctille.igue  for  his  contribution.  I  hope 
the  Members  will  consider  this.  Thei-e  is 
not  any  reason  for  it  to  be  limited  at  this 
juncture. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ  Mr.  Clialiman,  «ill  the 
Kinllcraan  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  I  have 
a  1  amendment  to  offer  which  would  ap- 
l)ly  to  this  section  of  the  bill,  however 
1  am  going  to  tupport  my  colleague  with 
respect  to  his  amendment.  I  think  it 
has  a  better  chance  of  suivival  than 
the  amendment  I  intend  to  propose. 

I  By  unanimou'-.  consent.  Mr.  Roncai.io 
of  Wyoming  yielded  one-half  of  his  al- 
lr:lted  time  to  Mr.  McDade.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recoi,nized  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Ciiairman,  will  tlie  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

^^r.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the-  gentleman 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  1  won- 
dered about  the  question  of  leasing. 

Mr.  McDADE.  We  currently,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  as  a  nation  are  en- 
gaged in  considerable  leasing  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  That  revenue 
is  now  running  at  S7  or  $8  billion  a  year. 
It  goes  into  the  Treasury  as  general  re- 
ceipts. It  is  unenrmarked  except  that  the 
land  and  water  fund  claims  $.300  million. 
I  would  say  of  that  $7  or  $8  billion,  let 
us  earmark  but  $200  million  and  cover  it 
into  a  fund  to  repair  the  mine-damaged 
landscape  of  our  countxy. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chaliman.  \vill  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  ijentlenuin 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
moment  there  are  about  four  different 
ways  to  finance  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram. Tiie  way  the  gentleman  suggests  is 
imiovalive.  It  seems  to  get  away  from  a 
lot  of  the  arguments  about  deep  versus 
surface  mining. 

I  tliink  the  gentleman  has  done  a  real 
service  in  giving  us  an  alternative  that 
enables  us  to  avoid  a  lot  of  these  di£9cul- 
lies  and  arguments  that  may  prevent  us 
from  having  any  kind  of  fund. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  colleague. 

.Mr.  ANDRE\\'S  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Cli:tirman.  will  the  genllemdn  >ield? 

Mr  McDADE.  1  >  icld  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Noi  til  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chai'man.  I  air.  glad  to  support  the 
amendment  01  my  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania.  I  had  filed  an  amendment  to 
tills  section  tliat  would  have  kept  the 
severance  fee  in  the  Swte  vthere  It  origi- 
nated. My  amendment  would  have  en- 
couraged tlie  States  to  enact  their  own 
laws  under  Federal  guidelines.  The  Mc- 
Dade amendment  accomplishes  the  same 
goal  by  doing  aw  ay  with  a  national  sever- 
ance fee  and  theieby  leaving  the  field 
ojieii  to  the  States  to  levy  their  own  sev- 
erance taxes  to  meet  their  socioeconomic 
needs  as  well  as  reclamation  needs.  It  also 
gives  the  hard-pressed  average  hotuse- 
holder  relief  from  one  moj-e  hike  in  the 
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cost  of  living.  The  McDade  amendment 
also  represents  fairplay  for  other  regions 
as  oppo.'ied  to  the  Seiberling  amendnicnl 
which  would  double  the  fuel  cost  o; 
lignite-powered  plants  in  the  Midwest. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  tiie  genlle- 
in^n's  offering  this  amendmeni  It  sohcs 
this  East-West  problem. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chaiiiiiaii,  I  than"; 
Ihe  gentleman.  I  thhik  we  can  solve  this 
problem  for  the  Nation  through  this 
method.  1  think  we  can  get  away  from 
increaiied  coal  taxes.  Incieated  electricity 
taxes,  increased  rates  to  the  consumer.^-, 
and  still  establish  a  reliable  fund  which 
we  can  use  to  get  about  the  purpose  of 
repairing  the  land. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
.•■:t.ong  opposition  to  tlie  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pcnn.svi- 
vania  ■  Mi\  McDade  ' . 

This  amendment  i^  predicated  o-i  n 
belief  that  the  iiubllc  at  large  ratiier  than 
Ihe  coal  industi-y  should  be  responsible 
for  meeting  the  cost  of  restoring  land 
which  has  been  despoiled  by  strip  mining 
First  of  all.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  i^ 
a  v.ilid  proposition,  and  .second,  tliere  i.s 
no  logical  reason  why  OCS  reveniies 
should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition,  I  should  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  fact  that  there  ate 
."several  conflicting  views  as  to  the  propei 
recipients  of  revenues  derived  from  the 
development  of  the  Outer  Contineiu.t, 
Shelf. 

For  example,  .some  have  suggested  that 
OCS  revenues  be  icsened  for  the  en- 
ilronmental  impacts  caused  by  the  ac- 
celerated le.ising  program  recently  »n- 
notmced  oy  the  administration.  Othe.- 
hiive  recommended  lliat  OCS  revenut- 
be  .shared  with  adjacent  coastal  States 
n  iiich  are  most  seriott^ly  and  directly  af- 
fected by  OCS  development.  In  addition, 
my  Subcommittee  on  linmlBration.  Citi- 
zenship, and  Inieniatioiul  Li\w  h.i^ 
pending  before  it  H.R.  9132,  wliich  would 
share  a  portion  of  OCS  revenues  with 
adjacent  coastal  States  while  Ihe  re- 
maining revenues  would  be  placed  into  a 
Marine  Re."^ources  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment Fund.  This  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  has  been  cospon.':ored  by  32 
other  Members  of  Congress. 

Finally,  our  Govei-nment  during  ths 
current  negotiations  on  the  law  of  the 
sea  has  riroposed  tliat  the  United  Siiiir- 
woidd  share  certain  revenues  derivrd 
from  oil  and  gas  production  on  the  slic.'f 
with  the  International  community.  I;  is. 
therefore,  possible  that  approval  01  this 
amendment  toda.v  could  have  an  midr^ir- 
able  eftect  on  our  current  LOS  iiegoti.i- 
tions  and  may  scniewhat  limit  ouctibll- 
Ity  to  achieve  an  accepiablf  iJiteiiwtioiial 
a^'iecment  in  Caracas. 

AU  of  these  conipetl:iK  cl:il,-ns  nun  be 
cciUiidered  in  detail  prior  to  dotenninii.s 
the  pui  ptoes  for  w  hi.  h  OCS  revenue's » ill 
be  ased. 

Consequently,  I  believe  ihi.-  am.nd- 
meni  is  premature  in  nature,  especi.il!> 
since  my  subcommittee,  which  has  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  the  distribution 
of  OCS  revenues,  intends  to  hold  exten- 
sive hearings  to  re.«)lve  these  complex 
issues. 
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I  ohould  n!5o  note  that  the  adminislrti- 
lon  is  opposed  to  earmarking  OCS  revc- 
..uoi  for  particular  pui-poses  and  believes 
:  !-.at  tliey  sho4!d  continue  to  be  placed  in 
V-c  General  Trcasur.-.  For  example,  in 
■  jimnentiug  on  H.R.  9132.  the  Depart- 
niei't  ol  the  Interior  stated — 

The  practiLie  of  earmarking  budget  receipti 
f 'f  c(*rCBiu  expenditures  h  not  cotiststent 
M  Ith  sound  budgetary  practice.  Mr,ce  It  Intro- 
duces umicciss..ry  lun«IMlllv  Into  tlie 
'■ild^et  proctf.'s. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  my  colleague? 
to  defeat  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Peimsvlvania  iMr 
McD.taEi. 

-\SlEVDME.\r  tJrF..RrD  BV  MF.  OFNT  TO  THE 
AMEKDME.M  OTTTtTa  DV  MB.  snImu^<li 
TO  THB  CO««rrrEE  AMENaME.VT  IN  TUT 
NATiniE   or    A    3f3STlTITE 

Mr.  DENT.  r.:r.  Chairman.  I  olTer  an 
i>mcndment  to  tlie  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nrture  "f 
a  sutjstitute. 

The  Ckrk  read  as  loUov  .; 
AmendRient  tfered  t>y  Mr.  DEr."i  to  tti? 
t>niendment  ottered  by  Mr,  SEintOLiNG  to  tlie 
commtttee  ametidnient  In  the  nature  of  a 
sub^'Licute:  Secltoii  4ul,  pape  250.  ttne  5 
ttiroiigti  line  23.  stiUfc  siitjaectioa  (d).  sub- 
stitute uie  loUov.tr.g  new  subjections,  and 
redei^lgnate  tlio  rcniaUiins  subsection*  iic- 
cciidiPElyt 

(d(  All  operators  of  co&l  mining  oper- 
atlon'>  which  arc  subject  to  this  Act  i-hall. 
nt>t  later  than  30  davs  follnuug  the  end 
Oi  the  calender  year  1975  and  cl  each  calen- 
dar quarter  thercalter.  pay  the  Secrelar\ 
with  re.pect  to  each  ton  of  coal  mined  tjy 
the  cperatcr  dunes  the  preceding  calendar 
qiuirter.  a  rcclaui:it!cn  fee  m  Die  tolluvini; 
atncnutit: 

(11  »1.50  per  ton  for  ccal  mlnei  hy  siir- 
fi'.ca  mining  methods.  Including  aliperirg 
fix>m    the    exposed    outside    surface',    and 

(3)  tO.IS  per  ton  for  coal  n;:ned  by  under- 
ground methods. 

te)  The  Secretary  s.iutll  periodically  cau.se 
an  audit  to  be  made  of  the  operations  and 
records  of  each  operator  required  to  pay  a 
reclamation  fee  under  subsection  fd)  or  this 
section,  to  determine  the  correctness  of  fees 
paid  pursuant  to  such  subaeciion.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  promulgate  regulations  governing 
the  Imposlllon.  coUection.  and  audit  of  the 
reclamation  fee  payments.  In  preparing  such 
regulations,  the  Secretary  may  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  to  arrange  so 
far  as  Is  feasible,  tor  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  I.o  assist  In  performing  auditing  ar- 
livlties  under  this  subsection.  A  determUia- 
tion  by  the  Secretary  as  to  the  amount  of 
fee  payable  by  an  operator  shall  be  deemed 
pi-nna  facie  correct. 

til  On  or  before  July  1  of  cnch  year.  50 
per  cemum  of  the  cniounts  received  into  the 
fund  from  redaniallon  fce.s  paid  inider  sub- 
section id)  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
colli  mined  in  each  Stat-  .shall  he  paid  brclt 
to  the  governments  of  the  respective  Stat*!i 
in  which  the  coal  was  mined;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  £0  per  centum  of  the  amounts  re- 
c  ived  lnt->  the  fund  from  mining  done  on 
Indian  reservations  shall  be  paid  baclt  to  the 
fc^pecllve  Indian  tribes.  Such  money  shall  be 
I'-ed  by  such  State,  or  political  subdivisions 
Tlicreof.  or  Indian  tribe  for  acquisition,  rec- 
l-iin-.tion.  conservation  or  develomnent  of 
•  he  public  lands  of  the  Etate.  or  political 
-niudlvisioni  thereof,  or  Indian  tribe,  giving 
oilmc  consideration.  In  accoidsnce  with  the 
,'riorlile»  sec  forth  la  section  402.  to  the 
I'eeds  of  counties  In  which  coal  mhiing  oper- 
iiMuns  have  or  are  taltlng  place 
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tlic  amer.dir.cnt  be  ccn.'iidcrcd  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reciuest  of  the  gentlem.in  from  Penii- 
.syhanla? 
There  tvos  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of 
tlie  sponsors  of  the  act  said,  there  are 
3  or  4  different  methods  of  fln«nclng  the 
reclamation  of  the  so-called  oiphiuicd 
Innds,  but  one  thing  has  to  be  made  sure 
and  D05ltive:  This  is  the  first  endeavor 
by  the  Federal  body  to  do  somethinc 
about  somelhins  tliot  should  hive  been 
done  long  ago. 

For  the  pasl  27  yeaif  we  have  been 
tiTlng  in  tlie  State  of  Pennsylvania  to 
rlenn  up  our  oiDhani.'d  lands.  We  have 
fee-v  whirl;  are  charged  ogain.st  the  coal 
lompai.ics.  v.c  have  licetu-lng  fees,  and 
ue  have  reclainition  fees  v.liidi  are 
chaifced.  but  it  is  too  much  lor  the  cnal 
companies  alone,  because  they  are  com- 
lietllive  ill  tlu.i  world,  operating  in  20 
States  thft  produce  coal.  Therefore,  thev 
cannot  be  loaded  to  the  point  where  they 
must  be.  under  this  procedure.  If  we  are 
ever  going  to  get  rid  of  tlie  orphaned 
lunds  in  this  countiT. 

These  orphaned  lands  are  a  disaracc. 
but  where  do  we  put  the  blame?  Where 
do  we  lay  the  blame  for  what  has  hap- 
pened In  the  past?  All  of  those  before  m 
have  Bone.  The  raining  companies  are 
cone:  the  railroad  companies  which  were, 
part  of  the  whole  deal  are  gone. 

So  I  am  pi-oposing  here  today  to  sub- 
stitute my  amendment  for  the  Seiberling 
amendment,  and  I  am  propo.slng  to  put  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  ton  on  strip  coal.  15 
cents  on  deep  coal,  with  50  peicent  going 
back  directly  to  the  State,  with  priority 
on  the  particular  land  from  which  the 
coal  was  tal^en  and  v  here  the  damage 
was  committed. 

The  priority  is  .sound.  It  goes  to  the 
counties,  it  goes  to  the  Indian  tribes  it 
they  are  eov3red  under  this  act,  and  It 
goes  to  the  localities. 

What  can  be  done  with  tills?  This  will 
bring  in  approximately  S241  million,  less 
the  fees  that  are  paid  In  the  various 
States  for  reclamation  chaiges.  and  less 
the  licensing  charges  that  are  levied  in 
the  various  States  which  have  strip  min 
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Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading i.  Mr. 
Claliman.  I  ask  unanUnous  consent  that 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  in  the  di.-,- 
trict  ser\ed  by  the  good  Congressman, 
the  gentleman  «  ho  just  preceded  me.  The 
gentleman  has  come  up  with  a  very  fine 
innovating  idea.  But  this  is  a  coal  prop- 
erty propo.sition.  Tlils  must  come  out  of 
coal,  and  I  believe  it  can  come  out  of  coal. 
And  In  10  years  I  believe  I  can  guarantee 
this  Congrers  that  there  »1il  not  be  an 
acre  of  blighted  land  In  any  State  of  the 
Union,  because  it  takes  this  kind  of 
money  to  accomplLsh  that. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chalnnaii,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  DENT.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
pre<;iate  the  genUeman's  yieldmg. 

I  know  of  the  genUeman's  deep  con- 
cern for  this  problem,  the  same  as  he 
knows  of  mine. 

I  think  what  we  ought  to  do.  I  »a.v  to 
my  colleague,  is  to  look  at  our  resources 
in  tile  United  States  as  a  totality.  I  think 


we  have  been  wrong  in  the  past  when 
v.e  have  separated  something  out  as  a 
ccal  problem  or  a  gos  problem  or  an  oil 
liroblcm.  We  do  have  now  great  resources 
vvhich  belong  to  us  that  generate  unear- 
niarked  funds  in  the  Tiear.ury.  I  think 
that  Is  largely  a  resource  dividend.  Let 
us  put  some  of  those  dividends  back  in 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chuiinian,  I  thank  iny 
friend,  the  gentlemim  from  Peims.'l- 
vania.  for  liis  views  on  this  matter. 

If  we  do  not  do  tills  now,  many  of  us 
will  never  live  to  see  the  day  when  the 
orphaned  lands  are  donned  up. 

Mr.  ChaliTOsn,  this  amendment  IiaJ 
the  full  supt.ort  of  our  Stiile  mining  bu- 
reau. Evei->-  known  body  interested  in 
coal  QilnUig  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  en\  ironmentallsLs.  the  State  govern- 
ment, the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Bureau 
of  Sanitation,  tlie  Bureau  of  Ecology  and 
Environment,  they  have  all  supported 
this  particular  move  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  grentc t  eycsoie  that  lias 
e'  ?r  been  created. 

Mr.  (..halrman,  we  are  not  bi^ckTard 
in  Pennsylvania.  We  have  tried  to  carrv 
the  lead.  We  haic  now.  for  the  last  12 
years,  had  all  surface  mining.  We  even 
reclaim  the  land  from  which  we  take 
our  sandstone,  our  glass  sand,  and  our 
iionore. 

Any  excavation  into  tlie  ground  mus' 
c"me  under  our  surface  code.  I  come  to 
the  Mcrabci-s  as  a  pioneer  In  this  field  I 
introduced  the  nrst  legislation  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  on  this  In  1947. 
I  waul  the  Members  to  know  that  It  was 
a  dlfflcult  job  to  sell  it  at  that  time.  Tlie 
same  arguments  were  made  then.  But 
let  Us  look  at  the  arguments: 

Five  years  ago  we  were  selling  coal  in 
strip  for  Sll  and  $12  a  ton.  Today,  If 
the  metollurgical  content  is  high  enough, 
tliey  are  getting  as  high  as  S34  and  S36 
a  ton.  and  some  are  gettmg  $42  a  ton. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  M. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
my  point  b  that  this  would  affect  my  dts- 
trict  very  much,  because  this  tax  amounis 
to  virtually  a  100  |)ercont  tax  on  coal  In 
my  State,  coal  that  our  people  must  have 
for  electricity.  Our  coal  .sells  for  only 
SI. 50  to  $2.50  a  ton,  because  It  is  almost 
35  percent  nat^r,  and  we  have  to  use  this 
In  the  generation  of  electricity  because 
it  is  the  only  fuel  we  have. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  sorry,  but  the  gen- 
tleman's figures  do  not  jibe  with  the  fig- 
ures we  hate.  Tliere  is  no  coal  in  the 
United  State.^,  unless  It  happens  to  be 

muck 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  NOiUi  Dakota.  It  Is 
stUiivT  for  under  $2  a  ton. 

Mr.  DENT.  If  the  gentleman  can  find 
any  coal  at  that  price,  I  will  be  the  agent 
for  his  State  tomorrow,  and  I  will  get 
you  $5  a  ton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  Is  this: 
We  have  the  ability  to  do  this,  and  we 
can  do  it  now.  Why?  Because  In  the  fore- 
seeable 10  years  that  we  talk  about  there 
will  be  a  market  for  coal.  The  energy 
crisis  Is  not  going  to  pass  overnight. 
There  will  be  a  market,  and  it  Is  during 
tliese  sears  that  we  have  to  do  this.  The 
retmn  to  the  American  people  In  the 
future  through  doing  tills,  the  crops  that 
will  be  grown  in  tlie  future,  the  grazing 
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lands  that  will  be  available,  the  return 
to  the  people  In  forests  that  we  will  put 
on  these  lands  all  over  the  United  States: 
the  return  from  this  will  be  so  much 
greater  In  return  than  tlie  sacrifice  that 
we  must  make. 

Who  In  this  room  will  guarantee  tliat 
there  will  not  be  about  another  dollar  a 
ton  or  $2  a  ton.  or  $5  a  ton  on  coal  in  the 
next  6  months,  whether  we  pa!^  this  bill 
or  not?  I  know  it.  Coal  Is  sold  on  demand. 
Coal  is  sold  on  its  anal.vsl.s.  If  you  get 
good  coal  you  can  sell  it  for  twice  as  much 
as  bad  coal.  But  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment, the  most  important  thing  we  are 
looking  for  is  energy. 

Anybody  who  knows  anything  about 
stripping  must  understand  that  it  is 
easy 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  coiv^ent.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Colorado  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Dent.  > 

Mr.  EVANS  cf  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  ms' 
yielding  the  gentleman  this  time  Is  tlie 
good  news  tliat  I  have.  I  am  soriT.  but 
the  bad  news  Is  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Cliairman.  1  do 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
gentleman's  substitute  for  my  amend- 
ment, because,  as  far  as  the  abandoned 
coal  mine  reclamation  is  concerned.  It 
mil  produce  the  same  amount  of  money 
as  my  amendment.  As  far  as  restoring 
the  competitive  balance  between  deep 
mining  and  strip  mining  that  was  thrown 
out  of  whack  when  we  passed  the  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act.  11  will  do  that  job. 

Let  us  quit  kidding  ourselves.  The  peo- 
ple are  going  to  pay  for  reclamation, 
whether  It  comes  out  of  the  cost  of  coal 
or  whether  It  comes  out  of  the  oil  leas- 
ing revenues,  which  are  part  of  the  gen- 
eral revenues.  But  It  Is  time  we  quit  ex- 
ternalizing the  costs  of  energy  and 
started  putting  the  costs  where  they 
really  are.  The  cost  of  strlpmine  recla- 
mation is  a  cost  of  energy,  and  It  ought 
to  be  paid  by  the  consumers  of  energy. 

Each  time  we  subsidize  an  Indastry 
from  the  general  revenues  we  distort  the 
economy.  I  will  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment, 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  could  not 
do  It  in  a  nobler  cause. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  beg  of  the  Membei-s 
to  give  consideration  to  the  two  facts  I 
have  tried  to  point  out. 

First,  that  the  amount  of  money  on 
13.500  Btu  of  coal,  that  the  amount 
of  money  on  7,000  Btu  lignite,  that  the 
amount  of  money  on  western  strip, 
eiUier  10.350  or  10.500  Btu,  does  not 
amount  to  enough  of  an  increase  to  put 
anjbody  out  of  order  from  that  company 
or  any  corporation. 

But  we  will  have  10  years,  and  in  10 
years  tve  will  see  a  miracle,  because  we 
mve  created  miracles  In  Pennsylvania. 
We  have  the  most  beautiful  ponds,  the 
most  beautiful  parks.  We  have  the  most 
beautiful  land  reclamation  in  what  used 
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to  be  substandard  soil  to  begin  with.  We 
have  cattle  and  sheep  all  over  our  fields 
that  we  created  out  of  the  wastelands. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  the  Members  to 
support  this  legislation  I  ask  them  to 
support  this  amendment.  As  I  have  said 
many  times  on  tliis  floor,  we  only  have 
an  opportunity  vcr}'  few  moments  in  om 
lives  in  the  leglslatiie  field  to  do  some- 
thing that  will  outlive  us,  that  will  out- 
live an,vone  in  tills  room  or  in  this 
Chamber  today,  because  it  will  make  It 
.somewhere  near  the  kind  of  an  area  that 
God  intended  it  to  be. 

Ml'.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Rl«»PE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  problem  with  the  cniendment  is 
that  basically  it  would  have  It  In  n  way 
which  would  be  verj-  favorable  to  Penn- 
sylvania, because  the  undergroimd  min- 
ing lax  imder  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  be  15  cents,  but  the  western- 
ers and  the  utilities  in  my  area  that  use 
western  coal  would  be  hit  with  a  $1.50 
lax  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  decline  to 
}1eld  further. 

The  CHAIR;«L-VN.  Tlie  time  of  tlie 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Ciiair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  iMr.  Melcher*. 

Mr,  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr,  Dent,  if  he  will  en- 
gage in  colloquy  with  me. 

Is  It  the  intention  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  to  make  certahi  that  50  per- 
cent of  the  money  collected  would  stay 
In  the  States  or  la  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions where  it  Is  collected  from  mining 
operations?  - 

Mr,  DENT.  If  Ihelentleman  will  yield, 
tliat  Ls  exactly  right,  and  the  other  50 
percent  of  the  money  is  allocated  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  through 
the  appropriation  process  so  that  we  can 
pinpoint  it  to  the  places  needed. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment  to  utilize 
that  money  In  those  mining  areas  where 
stilp  mining  is  being  done  for  the  pur- 
l)oses  such  as  schools  and  roads? 

Mr.  DENT.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  if  they  aie  in  any  way  coimected 
to  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  mining 
operation:  subsidence  in  som^  cases, 
water  damage  in  other  cases,  overflows 
hi  other  cases,  silt  i-unoff  in  other  cases. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

iBy  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mex.- 
CHER  yielded  the  balance  of  his  thne  to 
Mr.  Ud.ul.  1 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one 
of  the  important  decisions  to  be  made 
in  this  debate.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  put  it 
in  focus.  The  thrust  of  the  bill  is  to  stop 
the  creation  of  orphan  lands  in  the 
futme.  to  stop  tlie  depredations  of  the 
past  so  in  future  mining  we  are  not  going 
to  have  current  environmental  prob- 
lems continued.  We  are  either  going  to 
reclaim  and  do  it  right,  or  we  are  not 
going  to  mine, 
TliLs  title  deals  with  a  peripheral  ques- 


tion, out  a  ver>'  vital  peripheral  question 
Wliat  wlU  we  do  with  the  S'a  million 
acres  of  land  that  disgrace  Uiis  coun- 
try by  lying  there  damaged  from  pasi. 
mining  operations?  I  think  there  is  gen- 
eral agreement  we  want  an  abandoned 
mine  reclamation  program.  We  have 
about  four  different  ways  to  fimd  such  a 
program.  Tlie  coimniliee  provision  in  tl".<j 
bill  seems  satisfactoi'y  to  no  one.  We 
get  into  east-west  arguments:  we  get 
into  underground  ver.sus  surface  mining 
argmiients:  we  get  the  argument  that 
we  are  chaiguig  30  cents  a  ton.  and  why 
should  the  consumers  in  New  York  and 
B-jston  pay  for  the  sins  done  in  the 
Appalachian  coal  fields  40  and  50  yeais 
ago? 

I  do  11.11  particularly  Uke  the  funding 
provision  now  in  the  committee  bill,  hut  I 
want  .something  tliat  can  pass  muster, 
that  can  get  enacted,  so  that  we  can 
start  this  40-  or  50-year  business  of  cm- 
ing  the  damages  of  the  abandoned  land. 
Of  all  the  pioposals.  I  think  I  like  the 
Ruppe  proposal  tlie  least.  I  like  hhn  tiie 
most,  perhaps,  but  I  like  his  proposal  tlie 
least  m  tlils  situation. 

What  he  says  is,  oh,  we  are  going  to 
liave  this  wonderful  abandoned  lands 
program.  But  where  are  we  going  to  get 
the  money?  We  are  going  to  get  it  out  of 
general  appropriations.  But  I  will  tell 
you  that  when  we  go  to  the  OMB  we  will 
find  out  where  we  will  get  the  money 
from  in  general  appropriations.  We  wlU 
get  it  from  the  OMB,  from  the  general 
appropriations,  behind  the  foreign  aid 
for  Albania  and  behind  tlie  fund  for  Tea 
Tasters  Board  and  behind  the  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  and  behind  some  other  of 
the  favorite  subjects  down  there,  which 
means  that  we  simply  are  not  going  to 
get  any  general  appropriation. 

We  are  fooUng  ourselves  if  we  Uiiuk 
the  Ruppe-Seiberllng  proposal  will  get 
an  adequate  amount  of  money  in  the 
fimd  In  a  timely  way.  The  Dent  proposal, 
which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Seibirung)  says  he  will  accept,  will  tax 
customers  of  surface  mined  coal  $1.50, 
and  this  is  roughly  five  times  the  amount 
of  the  fee  contained  in  the  committee 
bill,  the  1.23  cents  per  miUion  Btu.  This 
is  a  discriminatory  fee  relative  to  under- 
ground mined  coal  which  Is  only  assessed 
15  cents  per  ton  in  tliis  proposal. 

The  most  severe  objections  I  have  had 
have  been  from  tlie  electric  company 
cmtomers  around  Uie  country  who  feel 
they  should  not  liave  to  pay  even  the  30 
cents,  and  the  gentleman  says  he  is 
going  to  tax  them  $1.50.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  going  to  get  acceptance  by  tlie 
consumers  around  the  country.  The 
strongest  objectors  I  have  had  have  been 
the  utility  company  customers  in  Chi- 
cago wiio  feel  that  Uiey  should  not  liave 
to  pay  30  cents,  and  now  there  is  a 
proposal  to  charge  five  limes  that  in  or- 
der to  recoup  the  damage  done  in  past 
generations. 

So  of  all  the  pending  proposals  I  think 
the  one  most  likely  to  fly.  the  one  most 
likely  actually  to  get  money  which  we 
can  put  to  work  is  that  of  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
McDadei.  What  that  says  is,  let  us  take 
the  resource  money  that  is  available,  and 
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it  Is  fiscally  responsible  and  It  Is  income 
available  now.  and  we  get  now  $10  mil- 
lion, so  let  us  talce  a  tiny  part  of  that, 
let  us  take  $200  million  a  year  and  put 
it  Into  this  fund  and  put  it  to  work.  In 
that  way  we  do  not  have  to  fight  the 
howl  of  the  utility  companies  and  their 
customers  who  say  they  will  have  to  pay 
for  past  sins,  and  we  do  not  have  to 
fight  the  fight  of  East  against  West,  and 
we  do  not  have  to  fight  the  fight  of  the 
deep  mines  against  the  surface  mines.  So 
the  one  I  find  which  meets  the  problems 
we  are  now  faced  with  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  fund  is  the  very  innovative  pro- 
posal of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  McDade)  , 

Mr.  HUPPE.  Mr.  Chah-mau,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  mentioned  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RuppEi ,  so  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Because  of  the  gentle- 
man's fine  words  and  not  necessarily  be- 
cause of  the  logic  of  his  argument  I  join 
in  support  of  the  McOade  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDAIX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Contk). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asiio- 
ciate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona.  I  agree  with  him 
100  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  Mr. 
McDaoes  amendment  to  H.R.  11500.  This 
amendment  is  proposing  to  utilize  al- 
ready existing  funds  from  the  leasing  of 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  to  the  oil 
companies,  and  the  royalties  received 
from  successful  offshore  drilling.  Pres- 
ently this  amounts  to  S6  billion  and  will 
Increase  to  approximately  $10  billion  by 
1976.  Mr.  McDade  would  have  the  minute 
sum  of  $200  million  withdrawn  from  this 
revenue  which  is  not  earmarked  for  any 
purpose,  to  provide  for  the  reclamation 
of  the  scars  of  the  past  resulting  from 
strip  mining  in  our  great  country. 

My  colleague  proposes  to  establish  a 
sound  reclamation  fund  through  which 
we  can  effectively  achieve  this  end.  and 
at  the  same  time,  protect  the  rights  of 
our  already  financially  overburdened 
consumers. 

While  I  believe  that  the  amendments 
of  my  two  good  friends,  Mr.  Sieberlino 
and  Mr.  Joires,  are  well  Intended  in  their 
desire  to  revamp  the  existing  ravaged, 
orphaned  lands  in  this  country,  the  sins 
of  our  fathers,  I  strongly  feel  that  the 
effects  of  either  of  these  amendments 
would  result  in  an  unwarranted  tax  bur- 
den on  the  consumer,  especially  now  in 
these  times  of  economic  uncertainty. 

Although  my  district,  and  indeed  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  has  never  been 
affected  by  the  destruction  caused  by 
surface  mining,  I  strongly  feel  this 
dilemma  to  be  a  national  problem  which 
affects  us  all. 

I.  therefore,  ask  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  support  this  eminently  sensible, 
and  worthwhile  amendment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  and  if  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  will  hold 
up  a  minute  before  he  leaves  the  Cham- 


ber, the  gentleman's  constituents  are  go- 
ing to  be  ending  up  paying  $14  a  ton  and 
more  for  coal  brought  from  Wyoming  to 
supply  the  energy  needs  for  the  utilities 
in  his  area,  whereas  we  are  saying  if  we 
Impose  a  fee  of  $1.50  a  ton  on  strip  mined 
coal  and  15  cents  a  ton  on  deep  mined 
coal,  they  will  not  need  the  coal  from 
Wyoming.  They  can  get  it  from  West 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
which  will  be  only  about  one-quarter  as 
far  away. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  will  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  that  he  is  one 
of  the  most  exceptional  and  dedicated 
members  of  the  committee.  He  made 
more  input  into  this  bill  perhaps,  than 
any  Member  on  our  side.  He  is  trying 
very  hard.  This  is  an  Innovative  proposal 
of  his.  I  regret  I  must  differ  with  him  on 
tills  point. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  once  more,  I  believe  his  objec- 
tions are  on  tactical  grounds,  rather  than 
on  principle. 

Mr.  UDALL.  In  a  perfect  world,  I  would 
like  to  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  move  to 
strike  the  laijt  word. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  last  observa- 
tion? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the 
difference  in  fuel  cost  If  one  Is  going  to 
put  the  $200  million  on  oil  or  $200  mil- 
lion on  coal? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
Uke  to  Just  take  a  couple  of  minutes, 
since  that  is  all  I  have,  to  address  several 
points.  The  question  of  what  the  Ruppe 
amendment,  as  perhaiis  amended  by  the 
McDade  amendment,  might  do  in  con- 
trast to  the  Dent  amendment.  Both  rep- 
resent alternatives  to  the  Seiberling 
amendment  which  is  pending  before  us. 
We  must  focus  on  three  issues. 

No.  1,  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
deepmlning  of  coal?  Is  It  Just  a  question 
of  East  versus  West,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  pointed  out,  or  is  there 
something  more  fundamental  Involved? 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  since  strlppable  coal  is  so 
easy  to  get,  we  do  run  a  very  substantial 
risk  of  driving  deep  mining  out  of  busi- 
ness for  a  period  of  10  or  15  years.  This 
is  because  the  1969  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 
already  penalizes  deep  mined  coal  about 
$1.50  a  ton  in  the  form  of  hidden  costs. 
These  costs  have  already  put  deep  min- 
ing at  a  dangerous  disadvantage. 

This  is  a  very  serious  question.  It  goes 
beyond  the  rather  parochial  interests  of 
my  State  and  the  interests  of  East  versus 
West.  Once  the  deep  mining  industry  is 
destroyed.  It  will  be  difijcult  and  costly 
to  rehabilitate  it,  not  to  mention  the 
costs  of  potentially  destroying  the  econ- 
omy of  an  entire  region. 

The  second  question  is  who,  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  reclamation  fund.  Is  to 
pay  for  the  reclamation  fund?  Now,  sev- 
eral proposals  have  been  advanced;  first, 
that  it  should  come  from  general  reve- 
nue. The  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
recommended  tliat,  and  the  gentleman 


from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade)  has 
proposed  alternatively  that  these  funds 
come  from  oil  revenues  from  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  This  is  not  a  bad  idea, 
but  in  both  cases  it  is  coming  out  of  ex- 
isting revenues.  We  know  one  thing,  we 
do  not  have  enough  revenues  to  pay  our 
bills  now  and  we  have  before  us  an  op- 
portunity to  do  something  which  this 
body  seems  to  neglect  time  alter  time, 
which  is,  when  we  enact  a  new  program 
with  new  costs,  to  figure  out  a  way  to  pay 
for  them. 

The  Dent  amendment  actually  finds 
new  revenues  to  pay  for  a  program  that 
is  a  new  program.  Let  me  repeat,  the 
Dent  amendment  provides  for  new  reve- 
nues for  a  new  program.  In  the  interest 
of  fiscal  responsibility  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  support  the  Dent 
amendment. 

It  is  argued  that  the  fees  ta  the  Dent 
amendment  are  too  high.  I  argue  that 
they  are  a  modest  cost  to  the  consumer. 
Even  if  strip-mined  coal  were  to  supply 
100  percent  of  our  needs— which  depend- 
ency I  hope  we  never  develop — the  aver- 
age household  electric  utility  bill  would 
increase,  according  to  my  estimates  36 
cents  a  month,  or  less  than  the  cost  of 
a  package  of  cigarettes.  It  is  absurd  to 
argue  that  this  is  too  heavy  a  price. 

Furthermore,  the  cost  in  those  areas 
which  depend  mainly  on  deep-mined 
coal,  as  do  most  Industry  and  electric 
utilities  in  Pennsylvania,  would  be  less 
than  a  5-cent-a-month  electric  bill  in- 
crease. And  I  find  it  immensely  fair  that 
under  the  Dent  amendment  those  who 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  energy  produced 
from  strip-mined  coal  will  pay  the  cost 
of  reclamation. 

There  is  one  final  question  that  this 
body  must  confront.  While  we  can.  If  we 
must,  reduce  our  demand  for  energy 
through  activation  of  a  full-range 
of  conservation  programs,  we  can- 
not and  mast  not  reduce  the  NaUon's 
production  of  agricultural  products.  Our 
people  depend  on  the  output  of  our 
farmers,  the  hungry  people  of  the  world 
depend  upon  our  farmers,  and  increas- 
ingly America's  international  economic 
position  depends  upon  the  export  of  our 
farm  products. 

The  coal  lands  of  the  West  are  also 
agricultural  lands  which  provide  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  America's  beef  and 
grains.  Commodities.  I  believe,  are  ulti- 
mately more  valuable  to  our  physical  and 
economic  weU-being  than  the  strippable 
coal  beneath  those  pastures  and  wheat- 
fields.  And  yet  despite  the  agricultural 
importance  of  these  lands,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  remove  them  from  or  diminish 
their  production  through  strip  mining  or 
through  destruction  of  vast  quantities  of 
scarce  Western  water  in  the  coal  gasifica- 
tion and  liquefaction  processes.  And  we 
do  so  with  no  firm  assurances  that  the 
fragile  lands  of  the  Northern  Plains,  once 
stripped,  can  be  reclaimed  sufficiently  to 
once  again  produce  abundantly  farm 
products  and  cattle.  More  importantly, 
we  are  about  to  place  vast  additional  de- 
mands on  the  scarce  water  resources  of 
the  entire  Missouri  Basin.  The  result  may 
very  well  affect  dramatically  both  the 
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crology  and  the  agilcultui-al  potenti.il  of 
all  tlie  downstream  Missouii  River 
States,  not  just  the  conl  States  of  Wyo- 
ming and  Montana. 

We  are  talking,  therefore,  about  a  huge 
portion  of  our  Nations  breadbasket— for 
as  Uule  as  3  percent  of  our  Nation's  coal 
iUBpIies. 

So,  Mr.  Chaiiman.  the  Dent  amend- 
ment makes  good  sense  on  several 
eiound.?: 
First.  It  is  simple  to  administer. 
Second.  It  encourages  tiie  strength- 
ening of  our  imderground  coal  minhig 
industry. 

Third,  It  is  fiscally  responsible  in  that 
it  generates  new  revenues — at  an  afford- 
able cost — to  pay  for  a  new  reclamation 
program,  and  the  costs  would  be  borne 
b.r  only  those  consumers  who  benefit  from 
tile  use  of  coal. 

Fomth.  It  would  reclaim  and  return 
to  production  stripped  and  abandoned 
lands  while  simultaneously  slowing  the 
sliortsighted  withdrawal  of  Northern 
Plains  lands  from  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

The  Dent  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman. 
is  a  sound,  irecessai-y  a^jproach  assuring 
tills  country  both  a  strong,  balanced  coal 
raining  Industry  and  the  abimdant  pro- 
duction of  vital  farm  products. 

It  deserves  all  Members'  strong  sup- 
port and  I  urge  the  Hou.se  to  approve  il. 
■nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
iMr.  Hechleri. 

Mr.  HECHLBJR  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  to  ase  my  time  in  sup- 
port of  the  Seiberling-Dent  amend- 
ment I  appreciate  very  much  what  the 
tentleman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
Heinz  I  has  said,  l)ecau!ie  we  must  focus 
attention  on  the  deep  mining  industry 
where  our  greatest  resources  are  in  this 
Nation.  The  strip  mining  of  coal  seems 
to  be  cheaper,  because  it  is  very  heavily 
subsidized  and  its  apparent  cheapness 
comes  from  the  damage  it  docs  to  the 
land  and  to  the  people. 

The  Seiberlins-Dent  amendment  puts 
a  15-ceut  a  ton  Ux  on  deep-mined  coal, 
«  hlch  is  a  vei-y  minimal  amount.  It  helps 
balance  the  cost  differential  between 
deep  and  strip  mining. 

In  view  of  the  tact  Uiat  the  coal  in- 
dustry has  shown  that  it  is  not  very  well 
toilet  trained  in  terras  of  the  damage  It 
does  and  the  wastes  that  are  created  as 
a  rciult  of  both  deep  and  strip  mining. 
it  is  only  fan-  to  the  taxpayers  and  the 
people  CI  this  Nation  that  we  internalize 
the  coi.ts.  the  real  codts  of  boili  deep 
and  strip  coal  mining. 

It  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  we 
leached  out  to  force  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation,  as  has  been  suggested,  by  taking 
this  money  out  of  general  revenues. 

I  feel  that  Uie  proposal  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Peiuisylvania  'Mr.  McD.\DEi 
although  innovative  in  nature,  nevertiie- 
less  does  not  provide  the  revenues  direct - 
l5'  from  where  they  should  come:  namely, 
from  the  coal  Industry  itself. 

I  had  a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
yesterday  in  which  the  gentleman  had  a 
full  and  free  opportunity  to  express  his 
views   I  would  like  to  yield  very  briefly 


the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
Irom  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Deni),  whose 
position  I  am  supporting,  along  with  Mr. 
Seibeelinc. 

First,  I  yield  briefly  for  a  question  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr, 
McDade  i  . 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Cliairman,  is  it  not 
true  if  we  support  any  of  these  separate 
taxes,  what  we  are  doing  is  not  putting 
the  cost  on  the  industry,  but  in  fact  and 
in  truth  every  one  of  those  costs  will  be 
passed  on  to  tlie  consumer  and  we  will 
have  higher  costs  in  electricity,  higher 
costs  for  coal,  and  we  will  take  a  narrow 
clas.s  of  consumers  and  make  them  carrj' 
the  burden  of  financing  this  reclamation 
fund? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
know  the  gcntJemans  point.  He  made  it 
yesterday  and  I  responded. 

I  believe  we  should  have  realistic  cost 
controls,  internalize  the  genuine  costs  of 
coal  mining,  help  equalize  the  costs  of 
deep  and  strip  mining,  and  that  is  why 
I  support  tlie  Seiberling-Dent  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vu-ginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Peniisyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  DENT.  .Somehow  or  other  people 
think  the  $200  million  that  we  will  get 
from  the  offshore  shelves  from  the  oil 
company  will  be  paid  from  out  in  space 
somewhere.  Are  not  the  consumers  go- 
ing to  pay  for  it?  Is  it  not  the  same? 
The  idea  that  this  cannot  be  paid  for 
by  the  consumer  i.s  idiotic.  There  has  not 
been  1  cent  of  Increase  in  tlie  cost  of 
labor  m  the  co.il  mines  since  tlie  pdce 
went  from  »12  to  $34.  There  has  been 
no  increase  in  any  other  item,  except 
gasoline  and  oil  used  for  the  things  they 
are  hauUng  around  with  their  shovels 
out  in  the  strip  mines. 

Now.  the  gentleman  is  telling  me. 
when  coal  has  gone  up  300  percent  in 
price,  it  cannot  stand  an  increase  of 
S1.50  less  the  fees  they  pay,  less  recla- 
mation fees  they  pay. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chauman.  I  urge  support  of  the  Dent 
amendment. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words, 

Mr.  Cliairman.  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
run  the  risk  of  finding,  as  we  talk  more 
and  more  on  tills  issue,  that  the  subject 
becomes  more  a 'id  more  confused  instead 
of  simpUfied.  We  are  mixing  up  the  de- 
sire that  many  of  us  have  for  reclamation 
with  the  separate  issue  of  impact  on  var- 
ious types  of  coal  mhiing.  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
stimulate  prod'-iction  of  coal,  or  whether 
we  are  going  to  be  holding  back  tlie  pro- 
duction of  cohI.  Let  us  look  at  the  two 
problems  separately.  Do  we  want— do  we 
even  in  areas  of  this  coimtiy  need  rec- 
lamation? The  answer  is.  "Yes. "  Anyone 
who  comes  from  one  of  those  areas  where 
mining  has  stripped  the  soil,  or  anyone 
who  has  a  ciiance  to  visit  titose  areas, 
must  come  away  with  Uie  feeling  that 
these  scars  can  be  removed,  and  advan- 


tajeously  should  be  removed.  But.  when 
it  comes  to  the  question  of  who  should 
pay  for  it :  when  11  comes  to  the  question 
of  where  the  burden  will  fall,  then  I  must 
suggest  tliat  tlie  Dent  proposal  is  a  bad 
and  unfair  proposal,  and  indeed  tlie  pro- 
posal of  the  eentleman  from  Ohio  is  not 
an  equitable  proposaL  Both  of  those  pi'o- 
posals.  at  a  time  that  we  need  stimula- 
tion of  Uie  production  of  cool,  would  run 
the  very  serious  i-lsk  of  inhibiting  the 
production  of  coal. 

If  we  need  reclamation— and  I  start 
from  the  premise  that  we  do  need  and 
want  that  reclamation  and  we  want  It 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation— then  the 
burden  should  not  be  placed  dispropor- 
tionately on  an  area  of  the  country:  it 
should  not  be  placed  disproportionately 
on  one  kind  of  mining;  it  should  not 
tlirough  a  tax  that  Is  a  disproportionate 
tax  end  up  In  doing  damage  to  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  when  we  need  to  stimu- 
late the  production  of  coal. 

Tlie  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  McDade  i  as  tlie 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udah*  has 
said,  is  the  soundest  possible  suggestion 
tliat  has  been  made  here  today.  It 
reaches  for  reclamation  very  somidly. 
and  yet  it  says  tliat  if  we  are  going  to 
do  tliis.  it  should  come  out  of  the  gen- 
eral re'.enues  as  this  would  do  in  effect, 
and  it  must  do  so  with  assurance  that 
the  money  will  be  forthcoming.  It  is  that 
kind  of  a  balance  that  I  think  Is  Im- 
liortant  that  we  work  into  this  pBrticn- 
lar  procedure. 

Ml-.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  McDaoei 
for  having  come  forth  with  thij.  proposal. 
Mr  MtDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
(icntlemaii  yield? 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  tlie 
tcntlcnian  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  distiiigubhed  colleague  for  yielding 
to  me  I  express  my  deepest  appreciation 
to  him  for  his  willingness  to  think  about 
,.his  amendment,  which  I  agi'ee  I  sub- 
initied  late.  I  was  involved  in  appropria- 
tions liearings  and  I  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  come  and  testify  before  the 
Intcricr  Coumiittee.  but  I  found  people 
such  as  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr. 
Ruppe ',  who  now  will  support  my 
amendment,  wiUlug  to  tliiiik  about  what 
is  involved  here. 

What  is  really  involved  is  payhig  for 
this  ill  one  of  two  ways:  increa.sing  the 
cost  to  every  consumer  in  this  Nation, 
or  taking  a  small  part  of  the  resomce 
dollar  now  going  into  the  Treaamy  from 
the  sales  of  peoples'  resources  and  e;.i- 
mrtrkiiig  it  to  get  tills  Job  done. 

Mr.  SVMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
.strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona  Mr  Choir- 
ni.in.  «iU  the  gentlempn  yield! 

Mr  SYMMS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  .Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  this  record  will  be  woefully 
incomplete  if  we  did  not  get  to  the  bot- 
tom line  of  the  confiict  here.  We  hai'e 
what  is  an  accepted  policy  about  to  be 
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adopted.  We  are  going  to  attempt  to 
reclaim  abandoned  mines. 

E-Mentlally  the  dispute  originally  was 
over  Rhere  we  should  get  the  money  to 
do  tWs.  We  have  left  that  now  with  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Dent),  and  we  are 
now  attempting  to  somehow  equahze  the 
economic  Imbalance  between  the  pro- 
duction of  underground  coal  and  the 
production  of  surface  coal. 

That  is  not  sophistry;  that  is  just 
baloney. 

It  Is  tough  enough  to  get  the  com- 
mittee and  the  House  to  agree  that  we 
have  a  responsibihty  to  reclaim  aban- 
doned mines.  We  are  agreed  on  that.  If 
we  fall  victim  to  the  blackmail  of  some- 
how here  waving  a  magic  economic  wand 
and  equalizing  arbitrarily  the  difference 
in  production,  let  me  tell  you  what  we 
are  going  to  do  in  the  State  of  Kansas: 
In  the  State  of  Kansas  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  an  acre  of  ground  worth  about 
»70  or  tSO  to  produce  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  70.000  tons  of  coal.  Under  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  i  Mr.  Dent  i  we  are  talking 
about  generating  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  SIOO.OOO  per  acre  for 
this  fund.  Under  his  amendment  some 
$30,000  of  that  will  remain  in  the  county 
where  it  came  from  to  reclaim  lands 
which  do  not  need  reclaiming. 

It  is  a  total  distortion  of  the  intent 
of  the  legislation.  It  does  not  solve  the 
problem  of  reclaiming  abandoned  mines. 
What  it  does  do  is  attempt  to  distort 
what  is  basically  an  economic  differen- 
tial. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  a  suggestion  for 
solving  tills.  Just  apply  the  money  for 
arts  and  humanities  to  this,  and  you 
will  get  your  money. 

Ml.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKtJBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona,  that  he  really  has  his  States 
confased.  The  State  of  Kansas  has  about 
a  20-fool  rate  of  thickness  per  acre  foot, 
which  would  yield  about  800  tons  of  coal. 

In  the  Western  States,  we  have  States 
that  yield  or  have  veins  that  go  from 
40  to  60  feet  in  thickness.  The  simple 
mathematics  of  that  is  that  1.800  tons 
would  be  produced  to  the  acre  toot.  Mul- 
tipUed  by  40.  that  would  Indicate  17.000 
tons  of  coal.  Multiply  that  by  $1.50,  and 
you  are  up  to  S800.000  per  acre  in  those 
States. 

Under  the  Dent  amendment  50  per- 
cent of  that  would  stay  in  that  particu- 
lar area,  but  the  rest  of  the  country 
would  be  paying  increased  fuel  bills. 

We  start  out  with  a  reclamation  fee  to 
do  reclamation  work,  and  all  at  once  in 
this  bill  we  come  up  not  only  with  re- 
claiming abandoned  land,  but  pro\id- 
ing  recreation,  public  utilities,  schools, 
and  everything  else. 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger)  where  some 
of  that  $70,000  an  acre  land  is  in  Kansas, 
because  I  would  like  to  buy  some. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  has  1  minute  and  50  seconds 
left. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  whether  he  in- 
tends to  disturb  Uie  distribution  formula 
in  any  way  by  his  amendment. 

Mr.  McDADE.  As  my  amendment  is 
now  written,  all  the  funds  come  back 
to  the  Treasury,  but  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  and  his  colleagues  raise  an 
important  issue.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  \news  they  express. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  The 
gentleman  ha.s  no  intention  of  disturbing 
Its  present  arrangement  that  40  percent 
of  the  funds  remain  in  the  locality  to 
help  with  roads  and  schools. 

Mr.  UDAli.  Mr.  ChaU-mon,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  understood,  when  Mr. 
McDade  first  approached  me,  that  50 
percent  of  the  fimds  and  a  40-percent 
distribution  were  to  be  included.  The 
Senate  has  no  provision  for  that.  We  have 
to  rewTite  it  in  conference  anyway. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Yes;  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  There  are  two  facts 
we  simply  cannot  get  away  from.  One 
is  the  fact  that  97  percent  of  the  coal  in 
this  country  cannot  be  extracted  by  strip 
mining.  The  other  is  that  the  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  has  added  $1.50  a  ton  to  the 
cost  of  deep-mined  coal,  thus  making  it 
increasingly  noncompetitive  against 
strip-mined  coal. 

We  have  to  do  something  about  that 
if  we  want  to  preserve  the  capability  of 
extracting  the  greater  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's coal  reserves  and  ease  the  pace  of 
devastation  involved  In  strip  mining. 

.Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  agree  with  that.  I  would  like 
to  .see  something  done  about  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  that  the  first 
vote  Will  be  on  the  Dent  amendment  to 
the  Seiberling  amendment. 

The  second  vote  wli:  occur  upon  the 
McDade  amendment  to  the  Ruppe  sub- 
stitute: and  following  that  there  will  be 
a  vote  upon  the  Ruppe  substitute  for  the 
Seiberling  amendment,  whether  or  not 
It  is  amended. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pemusyl- 
vania  iMr.  Denti  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr 
Seiberling;  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Seiberlibg) 
there  were — ayes  32,  noes  40. 


Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennslyvanla  iMr.  McD.ade) 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  iMr.  Ruppe)  as  a 
sul3Stitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Seiber- 
ling >  to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  for  the  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  sjbstitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe >,  as 
amended,  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  substitute  amendment,  as 
amended,  for  the  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 

Jtom      Ohio      cMr.      Seiberling)  .      as 

amended,  to  the  committee  amendment 

in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEKEO    BT    MR.    HOSMER   TO    TMB 

coMMrrrcE  amendhent  in  the  nature  op  a 
sresTrTDTE 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hosmer  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
svibstltute:  Page  252.  line  19.  through  page 
256.  after  line  is,  strike  out  sections  404  and 
405. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  we  understand 
what  section  404  requires.  It  Is  primarily 
aimed  at  polluting  discharges,  mine  and 
refuse  bank  fires  and  conditions  which 
pre,wnt  an  imminent  danger  to  the  pub- 
lic. However,  these  problems  are  already 
covered  by  existing  legislation,  such  as 
the  Water  Quality  Act,  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  and  public  nuisance  law.  If  water 
drainage  or  refuse  bank  fires  cause  pol- 
lution in  violation  of  these  laws,  the 
mine  operator  will  be  required  to  take 
necessary  corrective  action.  If  the  mine 
operator  is  responsible  for  a  condition 
which  creates  a  hazard  to  the  public,  he 
can  be  required  to  abate  that  condition. 

The  section  also  addresses  hazards  to 
the  environment  but  in  many,  if  not  most 
instances,  the  lands  involved  were  prob- 
ably reclaimed  in  accordance  with  the 
then  existing  laws  which  were  enacted 
to  protect  the  environment.  Furthermore, 
this  bill  does  not  set  out  or  define  what 
constitutes  an  imminent  hazard  to  the 
environment  and  yet  requires  the  elim- 
ination thereof  by  July  1,  1977,  or  be 
subject  to  penalties  of  this  act.  This  in- 
cludes the  criminal  penalties  of  section 
224  and  preventing  the  issuance  of  any 
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pending  permit,  peimit  revision  or  permit 
renewal  which  could  shut  down  larger 
company's  nationwide  operations.  The 
possibility  of  criminal  penalties  raises 
serious  constitutional  questions.  Includ- 
1  !s  the  argument  thnt  .?uch  a  provl.sion 
)-  e:vpost  facto. 
Our  attitude  toward  the  environment 

; ..;  undergone  a  complete  reexamination 
I !  the  last  few  years.  However,  during 
liiis  period  most  coal  surface  mining  was 
regulated  by  environmental  statutes  rc- 
fiuirlng  reclamation.  It  is  unfair  to  use 
hindsight  to  punish  mine  owners  and  op- 
erators for  the  reclamation  they  did  in 
the  past,  becau.5e  it  does  not  conform  to 
the  standards  of  this  bill.  The  coal  Is 
gone  now  and  there  is  no  way  the  cost 
of  additional  reclamation  can  be  recov- 
ered. I  do  not  believe  the  mine  owner  or 
operator  shoull  be  made  to  assume  this 
burden  and,  therefore,  my  amendment 
eliminates  section  404. 

Section  405  which  I  also  deslie  to 
eliminate  provides  for  services  and  fund- 
ing by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
owners  of  mined  lancJs  which  are  already 
available  to  any  Landowners  through  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Stablliz.\tion  Committee.  Thus, 
section  405  sets  up  .t  needless  duplication 
of  Federal  senlces  and  should  be  deleted. 

I  believe  that  Members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  should  look 
carefully  at  this  amendment.  First.  It  Is 
an  Invasion  of  the  committee  jurisdiction 
of  their  committee.  Second,  it  is  largely 
duplicative  of  progr.-;ins  already  author- 
ized under  legislation  cleared  by  the  Ag- 
ricultiu-e  Committee  and  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  The  Agriculture  Committee 
has  the  expertise  in  such  programs,  and 
this  part  of  the  bill  should  have  been  re- 
viewed and  passed  upon  by  that  com- 
mittee. 

I  ui-ge  deletion  of  sections  404  and  405 
and  ask  for  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  on  this 
side  are  willing  to  agree  to  strike  sec- 
tion 404.  but  we  are  not  willing  to  strike 
section  405. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
packaged  them  together.  Therefore, 
would  the  gentleman  be  agreeable  to  ask 
for  a  divided  vote,  a  separate  vote  on 
each  part  of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  separate  vote 
be  taken  on  each  portion  of  my  amend- 
ment, which  provides  for  the  deletion  of 
section  404  and  section  405. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUeman 
ask  for  a  division  of  the  question? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  a  division  of 
the  question  as  to  sections  404  and  405. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  will  be 
divided. 

The  first  question  Is  upon  the  part  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr,  Hosuer)  re- 
ferring to  section  404. 

The  portion  of  the  amendment,  refer- 


ring to  section  404,  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  portion  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HosMER) .  referring  to  section  405. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hosmer)  there 
were— ayes  7,  noes  29. 

So  the  portion  of  the  amendment  re- 
ferring to  section  405.  of  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendme:its  to  title  rv? 

AMENDMENT   OFTERED   BY    MR.    HOSMER  TO   THE 

co.MMrrrEE  amkndment  in  the  natttre  op 

A  SUBS'llIUTL 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
my  amendment  No.  146  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  otTered  by  Mr.  Hosmer  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute:  Page  2-19,  line  1.  strike  out 
■■title  IV. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  linger  long  on  this  amendment.  We 
have  gone  through  a  virtual  Alice  In 
Wonderland  in  the  dlscu.ssion  of  title 
IV.  Where  is  the  money  going  to  come 
from?  It  Is  going  to  come  from  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  or  from  some  other 
place  where  nobody  will  be  hurt. 

Obviously,  we  know  that  money  does 
not  come  out  of  a  pump;  that  this  is  a 
real  world,  and  that  if  It  is  mandated 
that  sums  of  money  come  from  any  place 
for  mining  reclamation  they  do  not  go 
some  place  else. 

There  are  many  millions  of  people  In 
this  country  trying  to  subsist  beneath 
the  poverty  level  of  Income.  That  money 
will  not  go  to  them,  because  It  has  been 
earmarked  for  mine  reclamation  in  or- 
der that  the  landscape  will  look  pretty- 
landscape  which  has  been  sitting,  look- 
ing ugly,  perhaps  as  far  back  as  the 
depression  In  the  thirties.  But  we  have 
been  rushing  around  here  today  with 
great  enthusiasm,  diverting  money  from 
places  that  people  need  it:  need  it  for 
medicine,  need  it  for  clothing,  need  it 
for  food,  need  it  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  its  foreign  enemies.  All 
those  things  are  now  secondary,  because 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
UDALL ) ,  and  the  gentlewoman  from  Ha- 
waii (Mrs.  Mink),  have  decided,  with 
the  help  of  thei/  friends,  that  money  is 
going  to  be  taken  out  of  somebody  else's 
pocket  to  make  the  landscape  look  pretty. 

When  they  get  through  doing  that 
with  Appalaclila  and  a  few  places  like 
that,  how  about  the  back  side  of  the 
Moon,  too?  That  Is  not  very  pretty.  May- 
be we  could  reclaim  that.  Maybe  we 
could  tax  people,  and  maybe  we  could 
take  money  coming  out  of  the  public 
lands,  money  coming  off  of  the  offshore- 
oil  lands,  and  divert  it  to  clean  up  the 
back  side  of  the  Moon.  But  I  think  there 
are  a  lot  more  serious  things  in  this 
Nation  of  ours  today,  to  worry  about.  I 
think  this  is  a  misallocatlon  of  funds. 


I  think  this  is  a  mlsjudgmcnt  of  priori- 
ties. It  Is  a  denial  of  funds  where  the  ■ 
are  needed  to  areas  where  they  are  nc>l 
needed.  It  is  funds  unjustly  taken  from 
worthy  recipients,  taken  from  worthy 
needs  and  allocated  to  second  prioriti:.'; 
simply  to  satisfy  the  emotionalism  that 
has  been  raised  over  this  issue — this  issue 
that  involves  only  a  small  fraction  of  our 
land.  Tine,  this  land  has  indeed  been 
left  in  a  deleterious  condition:  however, 
in  spite  of  that  condition,  no  one  is  stan- 
ing  or  is  m  jeopardy  of  life.  Rather  than 
reclaim  these  lands,  the  required  funds 
should  be  diverted  to  tcrefit  the  Uve^ 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  striking  this  title 
which  is  so  unfair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  HosMim)  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
dirision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hosmeri 
there  were — ayes  2.  noes  38. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments  to  title  IV.  the 
Chau-  will  now  compile  a  list  of  those 
Members  seeking  to  debate  or  to  offer 
amendments  to  title  V  and  will  allocate 
the  time  of  debate  accordingly. 

The  Chair  will  recognize  the  Mem- 
bers for  50  seconds  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews). 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  should  like  to  point  out  at 
this  point  in  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
this  committee  has  taken  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  deep  study  of  the  problems  facing 
the  .-eparate  and  unique  areas  of  our 
country.  I  commend  them  for  the  job 
they  have  done.  I  think  the  House  as  a 
whole  has  written  into  the  act  some 
sensible  amendments. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  we 
were  able  to  protect  the  sole  fuel  we 
have  in  the  Upper  Midwest,  lignite,  from 
a  tax  that  would  have  been  close  to  100 
percent  on  the  cost  of  that  fuel.  Our 
homeowners  are  under  continual  stress 
because  of  th.-  rising  cost  of  living,  and 
our  homes  and  businesses  depend  on  a 
unique  fuel,  lignite,  to  run  our  generat- 
ing plants.  It  is  much  lower  in  value  per 
ton  than  eastern  coal  but  Its  the  only  fuel 
we  have  and  we  could  not  stand  a  con- 
fiscatory Federal  tax  on  It.  I  am  deeply 
gratified  tliat  the  House  turned  down  an 
energy  tax  that  would  have  been  devas- 
tating to  our  area. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Hechler). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  title  V  creates  an  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  and  Reclamation  En- 
forcement In  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. I  am  very,  very  sorry,  and  I  regret 
very  much  that  the  authors  of  this  legis- 
lation have  put  this  office  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  because  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Interior  has  publicly  and  re- 
peatedly Indicated  his  opposition  to  this 
bill:  and  here  we  are  goinE  to  give  blm 
authority  to  stipulate  some  regulatlona 
under  the  bill. 

Basically,  the  biggest  trouble  with  thi« 
bill  is  that  the  main  regulatorj-  authority 
is  ir  the  States  who  have  traditionally 
shomi  that  they  are  prisoners  of  the 
largest  economic  interests  in  those 
States.  This  Is  particularly  true  of  Appa- 
lachia.  But  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me. 
understand  why  we  have  put  any  regula- 
tions whatsoever  into  the  hands  of  a  de- 
partment whose  head  has  indicated  that 
he  is  opposed  to  this  legislation. 

AMENVUXICr    OFTZaCD    BT    MR.    BOSUEB    TO    TME 

coaudrrzx  AMEKDMrNT  in  ihe  n.^tvbe  of 

A   SUBSTITUTE 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offertd  by  Mr.  HosMEX  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
aubsutute:  Page  2S5,  line  17.  stnte  title  V. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  sound 
administration  requires  that  authority 
and  responsibility  for  the  mined  area 
reclamation  program  ran  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  will  pro- 
rtde  the  Secretarj'  with  sufficient  flexi- 
bility to  efficiently  manage  the  pro- 
gram, utilizing  available  departmental 
resources  where  appropriate  and  adjust- 
ing the  program  as  future  developments 
warrant. 

Failure  to  vest  authority  directly  in 
the  Secretarj-  will  resvilt  in  duplication 
of  effort  since  various  agencies  within 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  are  al- 
ready engaged  in  activities  covered  luider 
the  act.  For  example,  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey as  the  regulatory  authority  lor  the 
administration  of  coal  mining  reclama- 
tion regulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  In  addition  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
the  Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety  Ad- 
ministration, Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  National 
Park  Service,  and  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  all  have  expertise 
which  can  be  utilized  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  act. 


to  title  VL  Those  Members  wishing  to 
do  so  win  please  rise. 

The  Chair  will  recognize  the  Members 
for  30  seconds  each. 

AUXSltMlMT  OrTEaZD  BT  MB.  I7DA1X  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  AMXMDMENT  IN  THE  NATUEE  OF 
A    SUB&lll'UTE 

Mr.  DDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oITered  by  Mr.  Uoau.  to  tlie 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute:  strike  page  368,  line  19.  through 
page  271,  Une  24,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  iQllowlng: 

Sec.  BOl.  (a)  with  respect  to  Federal  lands 
within  any  State,  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
may.  and  if  so  requested  by  the  Governor  of 
aucb  State,  shall  review  any  area  within  such 
lands  to  assess  whether  it  may  be  unsuitable 
for  mining  operations  for  minerals  or  mate- 
rials other  than  coal,  pursuant  to  the  criteria 
and  procedures  of  this  section. 

(bl  An  area  of  Federal  lands  may  be  desig- 
nated under  this  section  as  unstiltable  for 
mining  operations  If  such  area  consists  of: 

(I)  land  of  a  predominantly  urban  or  sub- 
urban cliaracter.  used  prlmarUy  for  residen- 
tial or  related  piu-poses.  the  mineral  estate  of 
which  remains  In  the  public  domain;  or 

(II)  lands  where  such  mining  operations 
could  result  In  Irrcveralble  damage  to  Im- 
portant historic,  cultural,  scientific,  or  aes- 
thetic values  or  natural  systems,  of  more 
than  local  significance,  or  could  unreasonably 
endanger  human  life  and  property. 

(C|  Any  person  having  on  Interest  which 
Is  or  may  be  adversely  affected  shall  have 
the  right  to  petition  the  Secretary  to  sc?k  ex- 
clusion of  an  area  from  mining  operations 
pursuant  to  this  section  or  the  redeslgnstlon 
of  an  area  or  part  thereof  as  suitable  for 
such  operations.  Such  petition  shaU  contam 
allegations  of  fact  with  supporting  evidence 
which  would  tend  to  substantiate'  the  alle- 
gations. The  petitioner  shall  be  granted  a 
hearing  within  a  reasonable  time  and  a  flnd- 
Inij  with  reasons  therefor  upon  the  matter 
of  the'r  petition.  In  any  instance  where  a 
governor  requests  the  Secretary  to  review  an 
area,  or  where  the  Secretary  finds  the  na- 
tional Interest  so  requires,  the  Secretary  may 
temporarily  withdraw  the  area  to  be  reviewed 
from  mineral  entry  or  leasing  pending  such 
review:  Proridcd.  however.  That  such  tem- 
porary wIchdrnwBl  be  ended  as  promptly  as 
practicable  and  In  no  event  ihall  exceed  two 
years. 

In  no  event  Is  a  land  area  to  be  designated 
uniultable  for  mining  operations  under  this 


(f)  When  the  Secretary  determines  that 
an  area  on  Federal  lands  is  unsuitable  for 
all  or  certain  types  of  mining  operations  for 
minerals  and  materials  other  than  coal,  by 
reason  of  the  criteria  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion 801(b).  ho  may  withdraw  such  area 
from  mineral  entry  or  leasing,  or  condi- 
tion such  entry  or  leasing  so  as  to  limit  such 
mining  operations  In  accordance  with  his 
determination.  If  the  Secretary  also  deter- 
mines, based  on  his  analysis  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 601(e),  that  the  benefits  resulting 
for  such  designation  would  be  greater  than 
the  benefits  to  the  regional  or  national  econ- 
omy which  could  result  from  mineral  devel- 
opment of  such  area. 

(g)  Any  party  with  a  valid  legal  Interest 
who  has  appeared  In  the  proceeding  In  con- 
nection with  the  Secretary's  determination 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  who  Is  ag- 
grieved by  the  Secretary's  decision  (or  by 
his  failure  to  act  within  a  reasonable  time) 
shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  for  review  by 
the  I7nlted  States  District  Court  for  the  dis- 
trict In  which  the  pertinent  area  Is  located. 

RXPUNATION 

The  substitute  incorporates  a  number  of 
suggestions  of  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. The  following  changes  have  been 
made: 

(1)  In  subjection  (c),  the  words  "having 
an  Interest  which  Is  or  may  be  adversely 
affected"  have  been  added  to  modify  the  term 
"person"  and  thus  make  It  clear  that  an 
Individual  seeking  a  non-coal  designation 
must  have  an  Interest  In  the  affected  area. 

(2)  Language  has  been  added  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  which  will  prevent  the  necessity  of 
the  Secretary  Initiating  the  review  process 
on  frivolous  petitions.  The  substitute  re- 
quires that  the  petition  "contain  allega- 
tions of  fact  with  supporting  evidence  that 
tends  to  substantiate  the  allegations". 

(3)  Subsection  (d|  is  amended  to  assure 
that  designations  do  not  Interfere  with  valid 
existing  rights.  While  this  was  the  Intent  of 
the  present  subsection,  the  language  has  been 
altered  to  refer  to  "valid  existing  rights" 
which  Is  terminology  commonly  used  In 
withdrawals  from  entry  under  the  Federal 
mining  laws. 

(4)  Finally,  the  amendment  strikes  au- 
thorization to  the  Secretary  to  make  grams 
to  the  State  to  develop  a  program  for 
designating  non-Federal  and  non-Indian 
lands  as  unsuitable  for  mining  of  minerals 
other  than  coal.  Originally,  this  title  Included 
a  State  program,  but  In  attempting  to 
narrow  this  section  to  achieve  a  mechanism 
that  really  addresses  only  the  worst  abuses 
within  the  purview  of  Federal  authorltv.  the 
state  program  was  limited.  As  the  bill  does 
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Expertise  in  the  field  of  itlrf  ace  coal     section  on  which  mining  operations  are  being      not  include   specific  authorizations   for  -he 


mine  reclamation  is  a  scarce  commodity. 
Establishment  of  a  new  offl-;e  within  the 
Interior  Department  can  only  drain  sore- 
ly needed  expertise  from  the  above-men- 
tioned bureaus  which  deal  not  only  with 
the  environmer.tal  problems  of  coal  min- 
ing but  aU  other  mining  as  well 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr.  Hosuehj  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  Question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr  Hosmm)  there 
were— ayes  4.  noes  27. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  tn  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur 


conducted  prior  to  the  holding  of  a  hearing 
on  such  petition  m  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (c)  hereof.  Valid  existing  rights  shall 
be  preserved  and  not  affected  by  such  desig- 
nation. Designation  of  an  area  as  un.sultable 
for  mining  operations  under  this  section  shall 
not  prevent  subsequent  mineral  exploration 
of  such  area,  except  that  d)  with  respect  to 
lands  designated  under  subsection  601(b) 
(1).  such  exploration  shall  require  the  prior 
written  consent  of  the  holder  of  the  surface 
estate,  whiL-h  consent  shall  tie  filed  with  the 
Secretary,  and  (ID  the  Secretarj-  may  promul- 
gate, with  re.spect  to  any  designated  area, 
regulations  to  mlnlmii^e  any  adverse  effects 
of  such  exploration. 

(e)  P«or  to  any  designation  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  de- 
tiUed  statement  on  ( I)  the  potential  mineral 
resourees  of  the  area,  (ll|  the  demand  for 
such  mineral  resources. 


purposes  of  a  Suite  grant  program.  It  Is  betur 
to  now  debate  this  subsection. 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading); 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.'ifc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with  and  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecti:in  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  title  VI  is 
a  title  I  wrote  In  the  committee  to  deal 
with  the  very  difficult  situation  in  my 
home  town  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  where  large 
mlnlns;  operations  were  threatened  In  the 
middle  of  an  urban  area.  This  gives  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  authority 
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title  which  I  have  tried  to  work  out  to 


meet  some  objections  of  the  Industry.  X 
know  of  no  objection  to  this  rewrite 
which  represents  a  further  retreat  on  my 
part  to  make  sure  we  are  not  locking 
up  areas  where  a  withdrawal  Is  not  nec- 
essary. 

I  think  it  is  acceptable.  I  would  hope 
it  would  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  That  was  a  rather  large 
phrase  of  the  gentleman  that  he  knows 
of  no  resistance  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  have  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment.  It  would  merely 
strike  out  title  VI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  'ifes.  I  seek  recognition 
for  an  amendment  to  the  Udall  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  California  that 
his  amendment  to  strike  title  VI  is  not 
in  order  as  an  amendment  to  the  Udall 
amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udali)  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  now 
offer  my  amendment  to  delete  title  VI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  California  that 
the  entire  title  has  been  amended  by  the 
Udall  amendment  and  at  tills  point  an 
amendment  to  strike  the  title  would  not 
be  in  order. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Vers'  well. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  In  other  words,  no 
more  amendments  are  in  order  to  title 
VI. 

Are  there  any  other  Members  desiring 
to  be  heard  for  purposes  of  debate? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I 
be  heard  at  this  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
used  his  time. 

Mr.  S'TMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fornla  (Mr.  Hosmbr)  .  . 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
title,  a  mischievous  title,  because  it  at- 
tempts to  get  into  the  sticky  buslne.ss  of 
designating  areas  suitable  for  mining 
minerals  other  than  coal  on  Federal 
lands.  Now.  there  just  did  not  seem  to  be 
a  big  enough  world  for  the  authors  of 
this  bill  when  they  zeroed  in  on  coal. 
Every  time  we  stuck  a  stick  into  the 
ground,  they  even  wanted  that  to  be  in- 
cluded under  their  Act.  They  were  par- 
tially dissuaded  from  such  excesses  and 
agreed  to  limit  the  bill  to  .surface  coal 
mining,  but  In  this  title  VI  the  same  de- 
sire got  cranked  up  again,  and  the  au- 
thors have  overstepped  their  boimds. 
meddling  in  areas  they  should  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  VI.  the  Chair 
will  tak|  requests  for  recognlUon  from 
Member*  to  title  VH,  with  40  minutes 
of  debate. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  restate  the  atmouncement  made 
earlier. 

The  Chair  retjuests  Members  who  have 
amendments  printed  In  the  Record  and 
who  will  Insist  upon  5  minutes  for  debate 
to  defer  offering  those  amendments  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  40  minutes,  so  that 
It  will  not  disturb  the  proceedings. 

AMENDSIENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  JOHNSON  OF 
CALIFORNIA  TO  THE  COMMITTCE  AMENDENT 
IN    THE   NATURE   OF   A  SUBSTITUTE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  ollow^ : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Johnson  of 
California  to  the  committee  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute:  Page  287,  Ime  10, 
strike  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  through 
line  2,  page  288  and  Uisert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  and  reletter  accordingly: 

(a)  In  those  Instances  where  the  mineral 
estate  proposed  to  be  mined  by  surface  coal 
mining  operations  Is  owned  by  the  Federal 
tSovemment.  and  the  surface  rights  are  held 
pursuant  to  patent,  the  application  for  a 
permit  shall  Include  either — 

(1)  the  written  consent  of  the  owner  or 
owners  of  the  surface  lands  Involved  to 
enter  and  commence  surface  minmg  opera- 
tions on  such  land  or  a  document  which  dem- 
onstrates the  acquiescence  of  the  owner  of 
the  surface  rights  to  the  extraction  of  min- 
erals within  the  boundaries  of  his  property 
by  current  surfaces  mlnUig  methods:  or 

(2)  proof  of  the  execution  of  a  tiond  or 
undertaking  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
surface  owner  or  owners  of  the  land  securing 
the  prompt  and  fuU  payment  of  any  dam- 
ages to  surface  estate,  to  the  crops,  to  the 
tangible  improvements  on  the  land  and  to 
secure  the  mcome  interest  of  the  surface 
estate  owner  In  those  portions  of  his  land 
affected  by  coal  surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  for  the  time  during  which 
said  portions  of  land  are  affected.  The  bond 
established  pursuant  to  this  subsection  Is  In 
addition  to  the  bond  required  by  section  216 
of  this  Act. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  an- 
nounce the  reallocation  of  time  Is  l!i 
minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  California  is  rec- 
ognized for  1 '  i  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
the  amendment  that  was  just  read  is  an 
amendment  that  was  prepared  by  a  staff 
of  our  committee,  both  the  majority  and 
minority.  It  was  an  amendment  that  was 
put  together  after  the  additional  views 
were  printed  In  the  report  by  Messrs. 
Udall.  Johnson  of  California.  Taylor  of 
North  Carolina.  Ruppe.  and  Martin  of 
North  Carolina. 

As  I  understand  it.  these  Members 
were  already  of  the  opinion  that  the 
amendment  was  vei-y  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  surface  as  well  as 
the  subsurface. 

Mr.  Chainiian.  the  amendment  that 
was  just  read  was  quite  clear.  It  was  not 
drafted  by  myself.  It  was  drafted  by  the 
experts  and  gone  over  by  members  of  the 
staff  of  both  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority. We  have  had  many  discussions 
on  It.  I  think  the  amendment  would  alter 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  make  it  more 
reasonable.  It  sa.vs.  In  effect,  that  where 
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the  subsurface  coal  rights  are  federally 
owned,  anyone  seeking  to  commence  sur- 
face mining  operations  must  either,  one, 
secure  the  written  consent  or  acquies- 
cence of  the  surface  owner  to  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  minerals  through  surface 
mining  methods  or  otherwise. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  this  would 
do  away  with  the  veto  power  or  written 
consent  or  the  second  dip  from  the  con- 
sumers of  the  electrical  energy  In  the 
United  States. 

coMurrrxE  lancuacs 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  709  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  gives  to  the  owner  of  the 
siu-face  absolute  and  complete  control 
over  the  subsurface  estate — even  if  that 
subsurface  estate  is  owned  by  another 
person  or  the  Federal  Government.  It 
says,  in  effect,  that  if  the  subsurface  own- 
er wants  to  exercise  his  right  to  extract 
any  coal  from  the  subsurface  estate,  he 
must  first  have  the  wTitten  consent  of 
the  surface  owner. 

JOHNSON   AMENDMENT 

My  amendment  would  alter  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  to  make  it  more  reason- 
able. It  says,  in  effect,  that  where  the 
subsurface  coal  rights  are  federally 
otfned.  anyone  seeking  a  permit  to  com- 
mence surface  mining  operations  must 
either: 

First,  secure  the  written  consent  or  ac- 
quiescence of  the  surface  owner  to  the 
extraction  of  the  minerals  through  sui- 
face  mining  methods  or 

Second,  prove  the  execution  of  a  bond 
which  trill  assure  the  surface  owner  a 
right  to  compensation  for  any  damages 
to  his  surface  estat«. 

EXPLANATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Members  of  Ihis 
House  are  serious  when  they  say  they 
recognize  that  we  must  allow  coal  to  be 
mined  in  a  reasonable  and  envirorunen- 
tally  sound  manner,  then  this  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted.  To  enact  HR. 
11500  with  provisions  like  the  existing 
section  709  would  be  totally  Irresponsi- 
ble and  constitutionally  questionable. 

Owners  of  subsurface  minerals  ere 
property  owners,  just  as  much  as  owners 
of  the  surface  are.  My  amendment  recog- 
nizes the  rights  of  both.  The  committee 
language  disregards  the  rights  of  the 
subsurface  owner  and  says  "you  canno: 
use  or  enjoy  that  which  you  rightfullv 
own  "  In  effect,  if  we  enact  the  languaae 
of  section  709  la)  and  ib).  we  ore  say- 
ing that  the  owner  of  the  subsurface  can 
be  denied  his  property  without  just  com- 
pensation contrary  to  the  Cotistitution 

Legally,  when  a  person  bujs  land  and 
the  subsurface  estate  is  reserved,  he  bu  s 
it  with  knowledge  of  that  fact.  Presuin- 
Rbly.  the  price  he  pays  is  reduced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  right  reserved.  For  that 
reason,  as  between  two  private  parties, 
my  amendment  gives  no  veto  or  extra- 
ordlnar>'  right  to  compensation  to  the 
owner  of  the  surface.  Where  the  subsur- 
face owner  is  the  Federal  Government, 
tlie  case  may  be  a  little  different.  For  this 
re-Lion.  ni>'  amendment  requires  the  eon- 
sent  of  the  surface  owner  or  a  bond  to 
assure  compensation  for  the  losses  in- 
curred by  the  surface  owner  If  surface 
mining  occurs. 
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Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  Icf  us  examine 
what  can.  will,  and  Is  already  happening 
Bs  a.  result  ol  the  committee  language  on 
this  Issue.  First,  If  a  owner  of  the  surface 
does  not  want  to  allow  the  .'surface  ex- 
traction of  the  coal  under  any  circum- 
Jtances.  he  haa  an  absolute  veto.  He  can 
refuse  to  allow  the  on-ner  ot  the  subsur- 
face interest  to  remove  any  of  his  coal. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  may  decide  that 
he  will  allow  the  extraction  of  the  coal 
by  surface  minlns  if  the  price  is  right.  In 
short,  he  will  be  able  to  deny  the  subsur- 
face owner  the  right  to  his  property  un- 
less he  Is  paid  enough  to  satisfy  h)s  own 
interest.  This  could  border  on  extoi-tloa 
In  $ome  cases,  however,  speculators 
may  move  in— there  is  some  evidence 
that  this  is  already  happening — and  re- 
quiring an  unfair  profit  for  the  limited 
interest  which  they  on-n  as  the  price 
which  a  subsurface  owner  must  pay  to 
have  access  to  his  own  property.  In  other 
cases,  competitors  ia  the  enersy  mar- 
ket— and  thJs  is  important  if  we  want  to 
assure  a  competitive  free  market  in  the 
energy  field — may  buy  the  surface  rights 
for  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  subsur- 
face rights.  Then  they  could  use  this 
limited  ownership  as  a  lever  to  preclude 
the  development  of  this  subsurface  re- 
source. 

So  you  can  see  how  important  this  Is- 
sue is.  It  is  important  to  the  owner  of 
the  subsurface  estate,  because  it  can  ef- 
fectually divest  liira  of  his  property  and 
destroy  his  investment.  At  the  same  time, 
it  Is  important  to  ail  of  us  who  recog- 
nize that  we  will  need  to  develop  more 
energy  resources  in  the  future,  because 
it  may  mean  that  la-je  coal  deposits 
cannot  be  effectively  developed.  It  is  im- 
portant to  all  Americans  who  will  be  the 
ultimate  consumers  of  the  coal  produced, 
because  they  will  have  to  pay  the  extra 
cost  which  will  tie  attributable  to  the  un- 
just enrichment  of  the  surface  owner 
and  the  cost  of  any  inefficiencies  which 
result  from  creating  saich  a  negative 
power  in  Uie  surface  owner. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  ChahTnan.  my  amendment  deals 
with  this  Issue  in  an  equitable  manner. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  can  intervene 
where  private  parties  dealt  at  anns 
length  and  purchased  either  the  surface 
or  the  subsurface  estates.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  deal  with  the  situation 
where  the  Federal  Oovernment  per- 
mitted lands  to  be  patented  subject  to 
a  reservation  of  the  subsurface  minerals. 
My  amendment  gives  the  surface  owner 
fair  consideration  by  requiring  anyone 
proposing  to  develop  the  .subsurface  coal 
resources  by  surface  mining  methods  to 
secure  the  written  consent  of  the  surface 
owTier  or  assure  the  surface  owner  that 
he  will  receive  prompt  and  full  payment 
for  any  damages  he  suffers  as  a  result 
of  the  surface  mining  operations. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
V.111  agree  with  me  that  this  is  the  only 
reisonable  way  to  resolve  the  dilemma 
between  owners  where  the  surface  and 
subsurface  rights  have  been  .severed. 

Mr  HAT8.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  an  outrageous 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  property  own- 
ers. What  it  Is  saying  is  that  we  are  going 


to  give  any  strip  coal  operator  who  may 
buy  coal  that  the  Federal  Government 
owns  the  right  of  eminent  domain  over 
anybody's  private  property. 

That  is  just  one  step  from  saying  that 
1  have  to  sell  my  farm  in  Ohio  to  some 
strip  operator  because  there  is  coal  under 
it,  even  though  I  own  both  the  coal  and 
the  surface. 

That  is  just  one  step.  It  b  one  foot 
in  the  door. 

If  we  want  to  protect  the  people  who 
own  this  property,  then  the  strip  opera- 
tor, who  is  going  to  make  millions  and 
billions  of  dollars  on  that  thick  coal, 
ought  to  have  to  buy  the  surface  or  pay 
tlie  ownicr  whatever  it  is  v.orth. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Ch,".irman,  v.ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  H.\ys.  Yes,  I  will  yield,  I  want  to 
be  fair,  but  I  think  the  gentleman's 
amendment  Is  terribly  destructive  of  the 
riFhts  of  the  people. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  California,  I  think 
the  surface  owner  is  protected  under  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  He  is  not  protected  if  he 
does  not  want  to  give  up  his  farm  or 
ranch  or  whatever,  because  the  gentle- 
man is  giving  these  characters  the  right 
of  eminent  domain.  Whether  there  Is  a 
50-foot-thl  k  seam  of  coal— out  In  Ohio 
they  become  multimiUionaries  on  a  24- 
Inch  seam— tlie  gentleman  should  figure 
out  what  they  are  going  to  become  on  a 
50-foot  seam. 

This  amendment  ought  not  to  get  a 
single  vote  In  this  Chamlwr  If  there  Is 
anybody  here  who  believes  in  human 
rights  and  property  rights  together. 

Mr,  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming,  Mr, 
Chi.irnian.  I  rise  in  oppo;itlon  to  the 
nr.iCndmenL. 

Commanding  every  ounce  ol  energy 
and  whatever  influence  I  may  have  in 
this  body,  I  agree  with  every  word  that 
has  been  stated  by  my  good  friend,  the 
eentlemon  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays). 

I  hold  in  my  left  hand  three  key  decl- 
sior.s:  One  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
of  the  Supreme  Court's,  and  one  of  Ten- 
nessee, Texa.-:,  and  Pennsylvania,  In 
which  the  supreme  courts  ot  those  States 
h-.ve  afflrmc-d  that  neither  Justice  or 
equity  In  forcmg  the  surface  owner  who 
has  .".cqulred  his  title  by  homesteading 
the  land  to  have  to  go  to  court  and  let 
some  judge  assess  the  value  of  his  home 
or  tell  him  how  many  dollars  are  his  and 
to  move  off  his  property  as  the  strippers 
coal  lease  nullifies  his  patent  or  the  deed 
to  his  land. 

The  Johnson  amendment  is  outrageous 
to  the  people  of  the  West,  and  I  hope  the 
Members  vote  it  down  with  every  vote 
here. 

Tho  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Tex.is  I  Mr.  Eckhabdt)  is  recognized  for 
1 '  •  minutes. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
agree  with  the  last  speaker  and  particu- 
larly with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Cletrly  this  amendment  would  create  a 
sort  of  tnmcated  eminent  domain  proce- 
dure by  which  the  surface  owners  hi- 
terested  In  the  property  could  be  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  mere  assurance  of  the 
offering  of  a  bond  to  poy  h)m  what  may 
later  be  determined  to  be  a  tremendous 
loss  to  him. 
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There  would  have  to  be  no  determina- 
tion of  any  kind  of  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  mining  coal  as  against  the  sur- 
face owner's  right  to  live  on  his  property 
and  use  It  for  the  (Eposes  for  which  he 
h.is  always  used  it, 

■When  we  abuse  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  to  destroy  a  man's  homestead  in 
order  to  produce  more  power,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  simply  go  berserk  In  the  di- 
rection of  producing  energy  to  this  coun- 
ti'y  at  the  expense  of  all  other  values, 

uirs,  MINK,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mi-.  DrsT 
yielded  his  time  to  Mrs.  Mikk.) 

Mrs.  MINK,  Mr,  Cliali'man.  one  of  the 
most  important  provisions,  aside  from 
the  restrictions  and  regulations  that  we 
impose  on  the  mining  of  coal.  Is  this  sec- 
tion here  in  709. 

Real  property  Is  the  most  tieasured 
possession  of  an  individual  In  our  coun- 
try. 

Since  we  are  dealing  In  this  amend- 
ment primarily  with  Federal  lands  and 
Federal  coal,  it  seems  to  me  that  It  is 
imperative  that  the  ConprcEs  address  it- 
self to  the  problems  of  .what  kinds  of 
rights  we  are  going  to  preserve  for  the 
suiface  owners;  people  who  have  been 
in  possession  ot  their  land  for  many 
geueralions,  who  are  farming  on  this 
land,  or  who  are  ranchers  out  in  the  fat 
West. 

These  are  people  whose  entire  liveli- 
hood and  style  of  living  as  well  as  of 
their  families,  will  be  iu  tremendous  jeop- 
ardy if  we  do  not  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection In  this  legislation.  The  bonding 
provision  which  is  suggested  to  the 
amendment  before  this  Hou5e  Is  a  sham. 
There  is  no  way  that  a  bond  which  may 
tie  released  10  years  from  now  Is  going 
to  provide  any  ktod  of  consideration  or 
payment  for  the  losses  that  that  family 
is  going  to  have  to  sustain  today  when 
those  tractors  move  to  and  start  to  re- 
move the  overburden. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this 
House  would  be  maktog  a  serious  mis- 
take if  it  Jeopardized  in  any  way  the 
vei-y  careful  language  which  was  written 
toto  this  bUl  to  safeguard  the  fee  simple 
ownership  of  the  surface  of  the  lands 
out  West,  and  that  Is  what  this  particu- 
lar amendment  will  do. 

We  have  provided  an  alternate  pro- 
vision where  tlic  suiface  owner  is  a  mere 
lessee,  and  there  we  say  that  their  rights 
can  be  adequately  protected  imder  a 
lease  anangement  with  bond  protection. 
But  where  the  surface  owner  is  a  private 
todividual  with  rights  In  fee  simple.  It 
.seems  to  me  that  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Congress  recognize  his  pilmary  right. 
Mr.  Cliairman,  these  coal  operators 
out  in  the  West  are  not  small  operators. 
They  are  huge  companies,  and  to  large 
part  they  are  owned  by  the  oil  Industry. 
Tlicy  are  going  to  name  their  price. 

We  Just  concluded  o  hearing  today 
before  my  subcommittee  In  which  we 
were  told  that  the  annual  lease  for  coal 
cans  for  less  than  one  dollar  per  acre, 
and  that  these  leases  are  Issued  In  per- 
petuity. There  Is  nothing  the  Congress 
or  the  FMeral  Government  can  do  to 
terminate  these  leases. 
So  it  seems  to  me  that  if  coal  is  a 
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necessity  in  tliis  country  and  if  the  peo- 
ple need  to  have  energy  these  coal  com- 
panies will  come  up  with  adequate  com- 
pensation to  bu>'  these  rights  and  pro- 
vide funds  for  these  families  to  move  out 
of  the  area  and  And  another  farm  to  till 
the  soil  and  to  provide  a  livins  for  their 
lamiUes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chali'.'nan,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield'? 

Mis,  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Cliali'man.  I  will  ask  the  gentlewoman 
thi,'^: 

Is  it  not  true  that  these  mUieral  rights 
» cie  owned  by  the  Federal  Govermnent 
in  tlie  first  instance,  along  with  the  sui- 
face rights,  and  the  surface  rights  were 
conveyed  to  various  people  for  certato 
purposes  and  certato  uses?  And  does  the 
gentlewoman  not  think  that  the  mineral 
rights  that  are  held  to  reseree  for  all  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should  be 
developed  and  used  for  their  benefit? 

I  would  say  that  thejreclamation  provi- 
sions of  this  act  all  apply,  Tlie  reclama- 
tion pi'ovl,sion.s  are  there  to  take  care  of 
tlie  lands  after  It  i.s  all  through, 

AMEKDBIENT  OrfERCD  BT  MR,  HOSMEK  AS  A 
SUBSTmjTE  FOR  Tilt  AMENDMIINT  OFFEnED 
Br  MB.  J0UN3ON  or  CALIFORNIA  ID  THE  COM- 
MITTEE AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NAITTHE  OF  A 
SLfSSriTr  TE 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  th^ 
amendment  to  the  conunittee  anicnd- 
ment  to  the  iiatui  e  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oQerrd  by  Mr,  Hosmer  as  a 
,'iviljstltute  lor  ihe  ameuameiit  offered  by  Mr, 
JOHNSON  of  California  lo  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  .^ubsmule: 

Page  287,  lUie  10,  strUte  out  .subsecMlons 
(a)  and  (b|  tlirough  Une  2,  page  228  and  In- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  tlie  folloftine  and  relet  ler 
accordingly; 

(a)  la  tbose  instances  where  the  surface 
rights  owner  la  not  the  owner  of  the  min- 
eral estate  proposed  to  be  mined  bv  ,surface 
coal  mining  operations,  the  application  lor 
a  permit  shall  include  either— 

(1)  the  written  consent  of  the  ownor  or 
owners  of  the  surfAce  lands  Involved  to  enter 
and  commence  surface  mining  operations  on 
such  land  or  a  document  which  demon- 
strates the  acquiescence  of  the  owner  of  the 
surface  rights  to  the  extraction  of  minerals 
ttllliln  the  boiuidarles  of  his  property  bv 
current  surface  mlmug  methods;  or 

(2 1  proof  of  the  execution  of  a  bon.i  or 
imdertalclng  for  the  use  aud  benefit  ot  the 
stirface  owner  or  owners  of  the  land  securing 
the  prompt  and  full  payment  of  any  damages 
to  surface  estate,  to  the  crops,  to  the  tangi- 
ble improvements  on  ihe  land  aud  to  secure 
the  Income  Interest  of  the  surface  estate 
owner  lo  those  portions  of  his  land  affected 
by  coal  surface  minlug  and  reclamation  op- 
erations for  the  time  during  which  said 
portions  of  land  are  affected.  The  bond  estab- 
lished  pursuant  to  this  subsection  is  In  addi- 
tion to  the  bond  required  by  section  216  of 
this  Act. 

(3)  tjpon  A  determination  by  the  regula- 
tory authority  that  damages  to  the  surface 
estate  for  which  any  bond  or  undertaking  has 
been  posted  have  occurred,  the  owner  of  the 
surface  estate  shall  be  paid  upon  said  bond 
or  undertaking  eighty  percent  of  the  amount 
of  .said  damages  as  calculated  from  tlie  aver- 
age amount  of  aald  damages  determined  by 
two  Federal  or  Stal«  quallfled  and  licensed 
appraisers,  aud  the  payment  of  unv  dninases 


In  excess  of  said  eighty  percent  mav  be 
determined  by  an  action  brought  upoii  the 
remaining  value  of  the  bond  or  uudertaiclug 
or  against  the  operator  In  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  and  reasonable  attorney 
fees  and  costs  awarded  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court, 

Mr,  HOSMER  (during  the  reading'. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.«k  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  to  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentlemen  from  Call- 
•  fornia,' 

There  was  no  objection,  - 
Mr,  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  mv 
amendment  extends  to  non-Federal  as 
vvell  as  Federal  lands  and  the  surface 
owner  consent  provisions  of  section  709 
of  H,R.  11500,  constitute  a  substantial 
,'hift  of  rights  from  the  mineral  owner 
ot  lands  to  the  smface  owner.  The  rela- 
tive rights  of  the  smface  owner  vls-a-vis 
the  mineral  owner  are  matters  primarily 
witliin  the  purview  of  State  law  with 
respect  to  non-Federal  lands.  Federal  to- 
terference  or  alteration  of  those  rights 
could  lead  to  unjust  enrichment  and  to- 
vades  the  proper  sphere  ot  State  power. 
The  bill  also  grants  new  proprletai-y 
rights  for  compensation  to  permittees 
and  lessees  of  the  surface  U'cs  on  feder- 
ally o\nied  lands,  even  though  the  per- 
mits and  leases  where  issued  subject  to 
the  right  of  the  Government  to  issue 
mineral  leases. 

With  respect  to  federally  owned  coul 
undei-  lands  the  surface  of  wliich  has 
passed  into  private  ownership,  the  re- 
quirement tor  surface  owner  consent  to 
surface  mtoing  without  alternatives, 
such  i>s  bonding  or  agreement  to  com- 
pensate the  surface  owner  for  damages 
to  his  estate,  is  a  "giveaway  "  of  Federal 
coal  lights  to  the  surface  mtoer.  Under 
this  provision,  which  is  the  recentLv 
adopted  Melcher  amendment,  the  sur- 
face o*'ncr  has  a  veto  power  over  the 
leasing  and  suiface  extraction  ot  feder- 
ally on-ncd  coal — unless,  the  coal  lessee 
meets  his  price  to  enter  and  mine,  Tlie 
coal  lessee  is,  then,  required  to  pay  twice 
for  the  same  coal— first  he  must  pay 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  lease, 
tocludlng  the  royalties;  and  .second,  he 
must  pay  the  surface  owner. 

Besides  being  unfair,  to  cases  where 
Federal  leases  liave  already  been  issued, 
this  pro\1sion  raises  .<iCverBl  questions  ot 
constltutionaUty.  hicluding  impairment 
of  contract  rights  and  the  taktog  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law  and 
without  just  compeiLsation, 

With  respect  to  Federal  coal  not  yet 
.subject  to  a  lease,  coal  mine  operators, 
mindful  of  this  requirement  to  pay  twice 
for  the  same  coal  and  when  considering 
the  competitive  market  tor  coal,  will  be 
forced  to  lower  their  bids  for  Federal 
coal  leases.  Therefore,  revenues  to  the 
Federal  Government  from  coal  leasing 
will  Ukely  be  reduced,  and  the  revenues 
to  be  returned  to  Ihe  States  under  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Art  will  also  be  reduced. 
Furthermore,  section  709  interjects 
Federal  law  into  the  complex  Western 
water  laws.  Congress  should  avoid  an  in- 
terference witli  established  water  rights 
under  existing  water  law  in  the  various 


Western  Stales  tiecause  untotended  re- 
sults could  cause  enormous  dislocations. 
In  any  case,  the  siu-face  owner  is  en- 
titled to  full  compensation  for  actual 
damages  to  his  siu'face  estate,  but  no 
more.  Tliis  Is  what  my  amendment  pro- 
vides— ^lair  and  prompt  compensation 
tor  damages  to  the  surface  estate.  As 
H.R,  11500  now  reads,  the  surface  owner 
of  Federal  coal  landt  has  a  veto  power 
of  the  mining  of  tills  coal — coal  owned 
by  all  the  people, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption. 
Tlie  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  rccog- 
tilzes  the  gentieman  from  Arlz^ina  tMr, 
Udai  I  I . 

Mr.  UDALL,  Mr,  Chairman,  this  is  oi.e 
ot  the  major  and  hardest-fought  of  the 
battles  connected  with  this  whole  legis- 
lation, I  find  mjself  here  against  the 
majority  of  the  cotnmittee  on  which  I 
serve.  The  committee  decided  to  accept 
the  MricHLR  amendment,  I  opposed  the 
Meicher  amendment,  and  I  do  so  now. 
Briefly,  the  lilstory  ot  this  issue  is  that 
in  tl-.e  west  is  that  homesteaders  came 
out  there  and  homesteaded.  and  they 
knew  they  were  getting  the  ownership  ot 
the  suiface  but  the  minerals — ^the  coal- 
were  reserved  to  the  United  States,  Now 
much  lias  been  said  about  the  intention 
ot  the  Congress  when  the  minerals  were 
washdrawn.  For  at  least  one  significant 
character  involved  In  the  debate,  such 
to  question  was  regarded  as  a  policy  i.s- 
.sue  to  be  decided  by  a  future  Congress. 
In  his  1907  message  to  Congress  pro- 
posing the  first  reseiTation  ot  rights  in 
coal  to  the  United  States,  President 
Roosevelt  maintained  that  the  real  pur- 
pose of  such  a  reservation  was  the  ability 
to  Congress  to  withhold  premature  ac- 
tion on  the  distribution  of  rights  to  the 
coal.  Instead,  the  reservation  would  al- 
low the  development  of  the  surface  uses 
pending  r  decision  as  to  how  the  fuel 
nmieral  could  best  be  developed  in  the 
national  toterest. 

If  this  government  sells  its  remaliung  fuel 
land-s  they  pass  out  of  Its  future  control.  If 
It  now  lea,se«  them,  we  retain  control,  and  a 
future  Congress  will  be  at  liberty  to  decide 
whether  It  wui  continue  or  change  this 
policy,  MeanwhUe.  the  CSovernment  can  In- 
augurate a  s.ystem  whlcb  will  encourage  the 
r,eparRte  and  Independent  development  of 
the  surface  londa  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  the  extraction  of  the  mineral  fuels,  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  best  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people  and  best  faciliuite  tile  develop- 
ment of  nmuufacturliig  Industries.  Traius- 
mltted  to  Congress  by  President  Roosevei;. 
CnvcRrssiONAL  Pecop-:>,  senate  e*  3806  iFeb- 
ruary  13,  19071 . 

Obiioasly.  the  emphasis  was  on;  First, 
Congress'  right  to  set  policy  in  Uie  fu- 
ture regaidhig  development  ol  the  coal 
resources:  and  second,  such  policy  should 
reflect  the  national  interest  in  protect- 
ing the  people's  coal  resomces.  It  is 
doubtful  that  Roo.sevelt  or  Congress  be- 
lieved that  action  would  eventiuUl)-  re- 
sult in  the  argument  that  the  surface 
owner  should  end  up  with  vested  lights 
in  tile  toal. 

This  is  what  they  get  under  the  Mel- 
cher proposal  they  give  the  ranchers  tlie 
right  to  say  no. 

One  can  see  wliat  v.iu  happen  under 
the  committee  provision.  The  coal  mining 
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companies  will  come  to  the  surface  owner 
and  say  we  need  your  consent,  we  would 
like  to  mine  your  land,  and  the  rancher 
says,  sure,  give  me  $5  million. 

So  you  would  be  giving  him  the  right 
to  prohibit  that  use  of  the  coal  that  be- 
longs to  the  people.  You  in  fact  give  the 
.surface  owner  the  ow-nership  of  the  coaJ. 
Vou  will  be  paying  for  the  coal  twice — 
once  to  the  operator  and  once  to  the  sur- 
face owner  for  whom  it  is  a  windfall. 

We  had  the  strange  business  in  the 
committee  of  the  Sierra  Club  and  the 
National  Cattle  Association  ganging  up 
on  this  one.  The  Sierra  Club  thinks  they 
will  stop  the  mining  of  all  coal,  and  It 
will  not.  It  will  make  millionaires  out  of 
the  ranchers  but  it  is  doubtful  that  it 
is  going  to  do  much  for  the  environment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  StACKi. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  was  bad  enough,  but  If  you 
take  the  amendment  offered  bv  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  iMr.  Hosi«er>. 
you  will  be  raping  the  patient  twice.  That 
is  in  effect  what  is  going  to  happen. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  you  will  take  the 
land  away  from  the  surface  owner,  al- 
though the  Government  owns  the  coal, 
but  as  I  imderstand  the  amendment,  by 
eminent  domain  they  can  come  in  and 
take  my  land  where  I  own  the  coai,  and 
the  surface.  I  say  this  Is  contrary  to 
every  element  of  democracy  and  decency 
that  this  country  is  founded  on. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Udall)  do  not  cry  too  much 
about  the  coal  operators  or  the  Govern- 
ment. becau.se  out  in  those  thick  seams 

out  there — and  I  am  taking  the  average 

at  the  present  price  of  coal  the  opera- 
tor will  get  a  gross  of  $20  million  an  acre. 
Now,  1  do  not  care  if  he  has  to  pay  the 
rancher  a  thousand  dollars  an  acre  for 
land  worth  $200  an  acre.  The  gentleman 
calls  it  a  windfall.  Well,  what  do  you 
call  $20  million  an  acre,  of  which  at  least 
$15  million  would  be  profit? 

I  have  seen  these  instant  millionaires 
all  over  Ohio. 

All  you  are  proposing  to  do  bv  these 
two  amendments  is  to  take  away  from 
the  people  their  own  property  and  give 
it  to  a  bunch  of  coal  companies — no,  let 
me  change  that,  because  most  of  the 
Government  coal  leases  in  the  West  are 
owned  by  oil  companies.  So  you  will  give 
It  to  a  bunch  of  the  big  oil  companies  who 
are  already  Into  your  pockets  up  to  their 
elbows  and  shoulders. 

Have  you  read  the  profit  statements 
that  came  out  yesterday? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Andrews). 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  these 
amendments. 

We  have  been  talking  here  today 
about  property  rights,  and  everybody 
forgets  about   the   human   rights   that 


went  into  these  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

This  Nation  through  the  Congress  hi 
this  Cliamber  passed  laws  100  years  ago 
urging  people  to  move  West.  The  people 
went  West.  They  settled  there  on  the 
land,  and  they  contributed  to  this  great 
country  because  they  put  a  lot  of  them- 
selves into  it.  Now  their  grandchildren 
are  farming  that  land,  and  maybe  their 
great-grandchildren  are  farming  that 
land. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  retained  the  coal  for 
all  of  the  people,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  pointed  out,  when  he  said 
that  Teddy  Roosevelt  said  the  fuel  Ijing 
under  the  soil  belongs  to  the  people. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
did  this  at  a  time  when  they  did  not 
know  that  these  large  strip  mining  ma- 
chines woiild  be  moved  in  there.  They 
did  it  in  a  day  of  hand  shovels  and 
Fresno  scrapers  drawn  by  horse. 

Do  not  start  weeping  copious  tears,  or 
anything  else,  about  the  Government 
getting  its  share  for  all  of  the  people, 
because  all  it  gets  is  a  lousy  6  cents  for 
that  coal  that  is  mined. 

We  should  trade  that  off  against  a  life- 
time heritage  of  the  people  who  live  in 
the  West?  I  think  not:  I  would  hope 
not.  I  would  hope  that  the  people  who 
have  fanned  and  ranched  and  made  this 
country  what  it  is — even  Teddy  Roose- 
velt's ranch  which  lies  in  my  State — 
would  be  protected  and  their  heirs  would 
be  protected. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

The  Government  is  getting  6  cents,  and 
right  now  it  will  sell  that  kind  of  coal 
for  $20  a  ton. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  DakoU.  That 
is  correct.  And  they  can  come  in  and  ne- 
gotiate with  the  surface  owner.  AH  we 
are  saying  is  that  the  man  who  wants  to 
mine  the  coal  negotiate  with  the  surface 
owner  and  say,  "Can  we  come  In  and 
mine  your  coal?"  When  they  reach  an 
agreement,  they  can  move  the  drag  lines 
in. 

Under  this  amendment,  they  can  move 
the  drag  Unes  in,  tell  the  surface  owner 
they  are  going  to  mine  the  coal,  and 
the  cattleman  can  look  out  one  morn- 
ing and  see  his  steers  with  drag  lines 
mortng  in  on  them,  wondering  what 
happened  to  their  pasture.  Do  not  let 
the  Government  break  faith  with  these 
pioneering  people— vote  down  these 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina 'Mr.  Taylor). 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  stated  in  additional  views 
appearing  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  H.R. 
11500,  I  cannot  condone  a  requirement 
that  the  surface  o«Tier  consent  to  surface 
mining  where  that  ownership  has  been 
severed  from  ownership  of  the  underlying 
coal. 
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Protection  of  the  rights  of  a  surface 
owner  is  important,  but  I  believe  if  the 
committee  bill  goes  unamended,  the  mere 
fact  that  a  surface  owner  holds  such 
rights  over  a  coal  deposit  would  result  in 
large  windfall  benefits  from  property 
that  he  does  not  own.  His  veto  over  the 
right  to  mine  someone  else's  coal  will  be 
worth  whatever  a  mining  company  will 
pay  for  it. 

The  people  of  America  need  the  energy 
which  comes  from  coal.  The  people  of 
America  own  vast  resources  of  coal  in 
many  western  States,  title  being  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

Language  now  In  the  bill  gives  a  lucky 
surface  owner  a  veto  over  the  people's 
right  to  mine  their  own  coal.  Language 
now  in  the  bill  piovides  unjust  enrich- 
ment to  the  surface  owner  at  the  expense 
of  American  consumers.  It  will  add  to  the 
scarcity  of  coal  and  the  high  price  of 
coal.  The  Johnson  amendment  will  not 
only  provide  more  coal  and  help  keep 
coal  prices  down,  but  will  prevent  an  In- 
equity, will  prevent  windfall  profits  to  a 
lucky  few  at  the  expense  of  all  American 
citizens. 

The  Johnson  amendment,  which  I  sup- 
port and  urge  adoption  of,  does  two 
things: 

First,  where  the  rights  In  the  coal  have 
been  severed  and  held  by  another  party, 
this  amendment  removes  any  require- 
ment that  the  consent  of  a  surface  owner 
be  obtained. 

Second,  where  the  coal  has  been  re- 
served to  the  United  States,  the  amend- 
ment requires  consent  of  the  surface 
owner  or  the  posting  of  a  bond  to  cover 
the  damages  to  a  surface  owner  caused 
during  the  mining  process. 

This  amendment  will  make  it  possible 
to  mine  coal  where  the  land  can  be  re- 
claimed and  where  the  surface  owner 
can  be  repaid  for  an  injury  he  may  suffer. 
But  It  will  keep  the  cost  of  the  coal  so 
mined  reasonable  and  uninflated  by  un- 
just enrichment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr 

RCPPE  I . 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Johnson  amendment.  I 
want  to  point  out,  frankly,  that  the  leg- 
islation at  the  present  time  in  the  East 
as  well  as  in  the  West  would  require 
written  consent.  1  speak  of  written  con- 
sent In  the  East  where  the  focus  is  on 
private  minerals  and  private  property 
owners.  This  amendment  would  overturn 
law  in  the  East,  both  case  law  and  State 
law.  The  question  of  written  consent  is 
handled  either  by  law  or  by  the  courts 
in  a  number  of  these  States — Ohio.  Ken- 
tucky, and  Pepjisylvanla,  for  example. 

So  the  bill  as  written  would  overturn 
State  law  in  a  number  of  Eastern  States 
in  the  United  States  and  overturn  court 
decisions  where  this  problem  of  written 
consent  has  already  been  resolved. 

I  caimot  help  but  add  my  comments  to 
those  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
line (Mr.  Tayior)  regarding  lands  In  the 
West.  The  legislation  as  it  Is  on  the  books 
today  would  certainly  require  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country  to  pay  a  second 
price  for  the  minerals  to  the  surface 
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owners  in  the  West.  The  value  of  those 
minerals  is  rising.  The  amount  of  money 
a  surface  owner  in  the  West  will  collect 
from  minerals  he  never  owned  Is  going 
to  be  a  stupendous  liguie  in  jears  to 
come. 

The  Western  sui'face  owner  who  never 
owned  those  minerals  is  going  to  be  paid 
more  and  moie  and  moof  for  the  raineial 
values  he  did  not  own.  and  those  moneys 
are  going  to  come  out  of  the  hide  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  They  are  going  to 
come  out  of  the  hide  of  the  utility  con- 
.•iumer.  'Hiis  is  a  gieat  bill  for  the  surface 
owner  in  the  West  who  never  owned  the 
minerals,  but  God  help  the  American 
taxpayer. 

■Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 

MEtCHER ) . 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Messrs.  Obey 
and  Rose  yielded  their  time  to  Mr. 
Melcher.* 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chaiinwn.  this 
amendment  is  not  just  a  bad  amendment. 
These  are  black  proposals.  They  are  Just 
as  black  as  coal  itself.  Read  it.  There  is 
.  notliing  in  there  tliat  has  any  basis  in 
equity.  It  says  wTltten  consent  is  not 
necessary  if  a  bond  is  posted  by  the  coal 
mining  company.  It  has  been  touted  a.s  a 
means  of  holding  down  the  cost  of  elec- 
tilclty. 

I  have  documented  a  case  in  pouit  con- 
cerning the  Pacific  Power  (i  Light  Co.. 
and  I  shsdl  place  the  facts  concerning 
tills  documentation  in  the  Reco.io  and 
only  summarize  now.  I  will  only  sum- 
maiize  by  using  their  example  tliat  ex- 
tinguishuig  all  surface  lights  of  an  owner 
over  federally  owned  coal  Ui  Montana 
and  In  Wyoming  co.^ts  up  to  Sl.OOO  per 
acre. 

That  is  what  they  said,  and  I  will  ac- 
cept that.  I  will  not  pass  judgment  on 
whether  that  is  accurate  or  not  but  I 
will  accept  their  SI  .000  per  acre  figure  for 
complete  acquirement  of  the  land  and 
moving  the  owner  off  for  the  sake  of  Il- 
lustration. I  will  accept  that  as  the  ask- 
hig  price  and  go  from  there.  At  that  fig- 
ure, the  cost  of  acquiring  surface  rights 
comes  to  1.8  cents  per  ton  on  typical  coal 
leases.  What  does  it  cost  per  kilov.att? 
It  costs  0.00001  cent. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  j'ield  ? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chaiiinan.  I  really 
do  want  to  find  out  before  any  mine  is 
put  Into  being  in  the  future  that  any 
iceological  reports  are  going  to  have  to 
be  submitted  to  the  regulatoiy  author- 
ity, the  surface  owner  Is  going  to  know 
the  value  of  those  minerals,  and  lie  is 
soing  to  collect  for  the  full  value  of 
those  muierals. 

Mr.  MELCHER  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution,  but  that  figure  I 
just  gave  comes  to  two-thirds  of  1  cent 
per  month  for  the  homeowner  that  uses 
the  average  of  600  kilowatts  per  month. 
That  is  what  it  costs  a  utility  company 
paying  the  surface  owner  $1,000  per  acre 
'o  get  him  off  his  land  and  then  they 
mine  the  Federal  leases  of  typical  quan- 
tities of  coal  In  Montana. 

Who  has  the  windfall? 


I  a.*,  would  any  citizen,  any  of  us.  my 
colleagues,  like  to  be  moved  or  pushed 
or  shoved  from  our  homes  by  a  mining 
company  that  just  posts  a  bond?  How 
would  the  Members  like  to  be  forced  to 
give  up  their  home  and  their  yard,  their 
grass,  their  trees  and  their  vei'y  liveli- 
hood by  a  coal  mining  company  who 
need  not  negotinte  with  the  owner,  who 
need  only  post  a  bond  and  move  the 
oaiier  off? 

None  of  us.  no  American  would  Uke 
that.  That  is  not  the  American  way, 
because  Uiat  is  giving  eminent  domain 
to  a  private  company.  I  do  not  believe 
Congress  or  any  State  government  has 
ever  given  eminent  domain  of  such  broad 
scope  to  a  private  individual,  to  a  private 
company,  against  the  property  rights  of 
a  landomier.  We  have  never  dictated 
that  in  America.  It  is  eminent  domain 
when  our  Government  ignores  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  landowners  and  gives  a  coal 
company  the  right  to  take  land  from  a 
private  property  owner  without  his  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mi-.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

(By  unanimou.s  consent.  Mr.  Bolling 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Melcher.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mi'.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  are  mifalr.  They  are  un- 
sci-upulous.  They  desei-ve  only  the  depths 
of  oblivion.  I  ask  the  Members  to  vote 
"no"  on  both  of  them.  I  a.sk  the  Members 
to  vote  both  of  them  down  and  damn 
them  to  the  blackest  hole  and  the  deep- 
est darkness  of  the  deepest  mine. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  either  we  arc  going  to 
vote  this  down  or  we  are  going  to  get 
Mike  Mansfield  shoved  down  our 
throats. 

It  is  one  thing  or  tiie  other.  Nobody 
can  live  with  that. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  \rELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mi-.  Chairman,  I 
think  one  thing  needs  to  be  cleared  up. 
Actually  if  one  owns  the  suiface  rights, 
and  tliat  would  include  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  Federal  Government  has  a 
right  to  access  to  those  .subsurface  in- 
terests but  only  by  rea.vonable  means.  If 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
fiom  CaUfornia  and  even  more  so  If  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  were 
passed,  iheie  would  be  no  limitation 
whatsoever  by  which  the  property  could 
be  strip  mined.  The  only  result  would  be 
that  the  property  could  be  completely 
scraped  off  and  paid  for.  wheieas  com- 
mon law  access  would  hove  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  llie  applied  condition  of 
obtaining  the  mineral  interests. 

So  the  greatest  change  in  existing 
State  law  would  be  the  passage  of  these 
amendmenus  rather  than  the  passage  of 
the  bin  In  its  original  form.  Certain!}' 
It  is  a  well-known  proposition  of  consti- 
tutional law  that  one  camiot  take  awoy 


the  property  right  of  the  subsurface 
owner,  he  is  entitled  to  his  property,  but 
he  is  not  entitled  to  get  to  it  In  any  way 
he  wants  to— to  the  destruction  of  the 
surface  owner. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  j-ield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink>. 

Mrs.  MINK.  If  the  coal  company  should 
decide  to  move  in  and  exercke  their  sub- 
surface rights  to  coal,  what  recourse  docs 
the  .-.urface  owner  and  rancher  have? 
Who  is  going  to  pay  for  his  moving  cost.-!, 
the  loss  of  his  coal  and  the  loss  of  his 
cattle  and  all  the  investments  he  has  put 
in  it?  Is  he  expected  to  wait  for  the  bor.d 
to  mature  10  years  later? 

Ml-.  MELCHER.  That  is  the  ci-ux  of 
this  thing.  It  is  very  crucial. 

These  amendments  are  not  Just  bad 
amendments:  they  are  black,  black  pro- 
posals, as  black  as  coal  itself. 

They  say  written  consent  is  not  neces- 
sary if  a  bond  is  ixjsted  by  the  coal  min- 
ing company. 

It  has  been  touted  as  a  means  of  hold- 
ing domi  the  cost  of  electricity.  I  have 
documented  a  case  In  point  concerning 
the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.  I  sliall  place 
the  facts  conccniing  this  documentation 
in  the  record  and  only  summarize  now  by 
using  their  complaint  that  extinguishing 
all  surface  rights  of  an  owner  of  federally 
owned  coal  In  Montana  and  Wyoming 
costs  up  to  Sl.OOO  per  acre. 

I  sliall  not  pass  judgment  on  their  com- 
plaint that  $1,000  per  acre  for  complete 
acquirement  of  the  land  and  moving  ilie 
ov.-ner  off  is  the  asking  price  of  the  land- 
owner, but  at  that  figure  it  comes  to  18 
cents  per  ton  on  typical  Federal  coal 
leases  In  that  area  and  the  cost  per  kilo- 
watt is  .00001  or  comes  to  two-thirds  of 
1  cent  for  the  600  kilowatts  that  th.i 
aveiage  homeowner  uses  In  1  month. 

We  are  talSing  about  landownership 
that  was  acquired  by  homesteaders  and 
the  Federal  coal  reservation  by  Congress 
was  made  on  these  lands  with  the  idea 
that  orUy  undei-ground  mming  would  be 
used  if  the  land  were  mined.  We  are 
talking  about  a  property  right  of  these 
homesteaders  when  they  acquired  the 
title  to  their  land. 

How  would  any  citizen,  how  would  .vou. 
my  colleagues.  like  to  be  moved,  pushed, 
shoved  f  I'om  your  home  by  a  mining  com- 
pany posting  a  bond? 

How  would  you.  ray  colleagues,  like  to 
be  forced  to  give  up  your  grass,  your 
trees,  yom-  house,  .vour  fields,  your  veiy 
livelUiood  by  a  coal  mining  company  who 
need  not  negotiate,  who  need  not  con- 
sider you.  who  need  not  even  take  cog- 
nizance of  you  if  they  choose  not  to  do 
so.  who  could  merely  write  you  a  letter 
telling  you  of  then-  plans  and  then  post 
a  bond  and  commence  strip  mUiing? 
That  is  eminent  domain — no  more,  no 
less.  No  matter  how  you  cut  it.  it  Is 
eminent  domain. 

We  have  not — in  America — dictated 
eminent  domain  for  strip  mining  pur- 
poses lo  coal  companies.  When  has  our 
Goiernmeni  ignored  pioperty  rights  for 
a  piivate  company  to  exercise  at  their 
pleasure?  We  must  not  do  so  cow-. 
This  amendment  Is  unfair,  unscrupulous. 
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and  deserves  only  the  depths  of  oblivion. 
I  ask  you  to  vote  no  on  the  basis  of 
property  rights  ol  landowners.  I  ask  you 
to  vote  it  down  and  to  damn  It  to  a 
black  hole  as  deep  as  the  deepest,  dark- 
est coal  mine. 

Documentation  material  on  these 
prints  follow: 

Albut  w.  Stone,  Unxvebsftt  or  Montana, 
School  op  Law.  Key  Points  Refhibinc:  to 
the  scrface  owkes's  rights  over  ftd- 
ERALLT  Owned  Coal 

The  most  recent  case  was  Stewart  r.  Cher- 
Jticky,  1970  (381,  In  which  Cherntcky  had 
Birlp  mined  and  Stewart  sought  damages, 
alleging  that  his  land  had  been  stripped 
without  right.  The  document  in  question  was 
a  1902  deed  that  granted  Chernlcky  the  coal 
and  the  right  of  .  .  .  mining  .  .  .  also  the 
right  to  drain  and  ventilate  said  mines  by 
shaft  or  otherwise  .  .  .  with  a  full  release  of 
and  without  liability  for  damages,  for  In- 
Jury  to  the  surface.  .  .  . 

The  court  found  that  the  deed  was  not 
specincally  for  or  against  strip  mining,  but 
placed  the  burden  of  proof  upon  whoever 
seeks  authority  to  destroy  the  surface.  It 
acknowledged  the  general  rule  enunciated  lu 
the  1953  Hochez  Bros,  case  and  the  1961 
Wilkes-Barre  School  district  case  that  am- 
biguities and  uncertainties  .<ihould  be  re- 
solved against  the  grantor,  but  it  did  not 
find  that  the  deed  gave  rise  to  significant 
ambiguities  and  uncertamtles.  Rather,  since 
sinp  mining  was  not  common  In  1902  when 
the  deed  was  executed  and  since  It  Incor- 
porated such  language  as  "ventilate  said 
mines,"  it  found  that  strip  mining  was 
neither  intended  nor  Included  In  the  grant 
of  the  mmeral  rights. 

Upon  satis,  actory  proof  of  full  com- 
pllLnce  with  the  (several  homestead,  desert 
land  entry,  and  stock-raising  homestead 
lawsi  the  entryman  shall  be  entitled  lo  a 
patent  .  .  .  which  patent  shall  contain  a  res- 
ervation to  the  United  States  of  all  the  coal 
In  the  lands  so  patented,  together  with  the 
right  to  prospect  for,  mme,  and  remove  the 
same.  .  ,  .  (The  language  continues,  reading 
nearly  identically  to  the  1916  statute  quoted 
below,  authorizing  licensees  of  the  United 
States  to  enter,  to  prospect,  and  to  mine,  and 
to  occupy  so  much  of  the  surface  as  may  be 
required,  subject  to  payment  of  damages  or 
the  giving  of  a  bond  to  secure  damages  as- 
certained by  a  court.)   1910  (38). 

All  entries  made  and  patents  Issued  under 
(stock-raising  homestead)  shall  be  subject 
to  and  contain  a  reservation  to  the  United 
States  of  all  the  coal  and  other  minerals  In 
the  lands  so  entered  and  patented,  together 
with  the  right  to  prospect  for.  mine,  and  re- 
move the  same.  .  .  .  Any  person  qualified  to 
locate  and  enter  the  coal  or  other  mineral 
deposits,  or  having  the  right  to  mine  and 
remove  the  same  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  shall  have  the  right  at  all 
times  to  enter  upon  the  lands  .  .  .  for  the 
purpose  of  prospecting  .  .  .  and  shall  com- 
pensate the  enlrj-man  or  patentee  for  all 
damages  to  the  crops  on  such  lands  by  rea- 
son of  such  prospecting.  Any  person  who  has 
acquired  from  the  United  States  the  coal  or 
other  mineral  deposits  In  any  such  land,  or 
the  right  to  mine  and  remove  the  same,  may 
re-enter  and  occupy  so  much  of  the  surface 
thereof  as  may  be  required  for  all  purposes 
reasonably  Incident  to  the  mining  or  removal 
of  the  coal. 

SCHILTZ    SRIEP 

The  following  are  Items  which  Indicate 
that  Congress  contemplated  the  traditional 
mining  techniques,  using  shafts,  tunnels, 
and  rooms,  which  would  leave  the  stirface 
undlstur1>ed  except  for  Ingress,  egress,  stock- 
piling, railroads,  waate  dumps,  etc. : 

Congressman  Lacey  observes  that  if  the 
surface    and    subsurface    ownerships    were 


severed  the  home  steader  would  not  be 
hurt — that  the  land  would  be  undermined, 
except  as  to  his  buildings. 

Colloquy  between  Congressman  Lacey  and 
CampbeU  of  the  Geological  Survey,  discuss- 
ing ventilation  plants,  alrshafts,  and  water 
shafts  m  connection  with  coal  mines,  none 
of  which  has  anything  to  do  with  strip 
mining. 

The  Congress,  based  c;  the  committee 
hearings  and  reports,  contemplated  that  the 
reserved  coal  would  be  mined  by  the  tra- 
ditional shaft,  tunnel  and  room  method, 
with  Incidental  damage  to  the  surface  for 
ingress  and  egress,  shafts,  dumps,  rails,  etc. 

JtTLT  23,  1974. 
Dear  Colleague:  Last  week  we  wrote  of  a 
problem  that  Montana,  Wyoming,  the  Da- 
kotas,  Utah  and  Colorado  have  with  the 
homesteaded  land  taken  up  by  settlers  after 
1912,  when  the  Federal  government  retained 
ownership  of  the  coal  underlying  their  land. 
The  strip  mine  bill  In  Section  709(b)  re- 
quires the  consent  of  the  surface  owner  of 
these  homesteaded  lands  before  it  can  be 
strip  mined  but,  as  Congress  intended,  would 
allow  underground  mining. 

An  amendment  to  allow  coal  companies 
only  to  put  up  a  bond  for  surface  damage 
and  go  ahead  and  strip  mine  Is  supported 
by  some  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  hold 
down  the  cost  of  electricity. 

The  facts  are  that  a  typical  federal  coal 
lease   In   Wyoming  or  Montana   has  56.000 
tons  of  coal  per  acre.  Some  utility  companies 
complain   that   it   costs   91,000  per  acre   to 
settle  and  extinguish  all  of  the  rights  of  the 
landowner.  The  cost  per  kilowatt  generated 
by   the  coal  underneath   that  one  acre  of 
land    would    be    Increased   $.0000106.    Of    If 
measured  the  other  way.  it  there  were  no 
payment  to  the  surface  owner  the  difference 
m  an  average  home  owner's  bill  using  600 
kilowatts  would  be  less  than  2,  3c  per  month, 
Por  2,'3c  per  month,  we  urge  you  to  sup- 
port this  surface  owners'  rights  portion  of 
the  bill  and  resist  weakening  amendments 
that  would.  In  effect,  give  coal  companies 
the  power  of  eminent  domain,  completely 
abridging  the  rights  of  the  landowners. 
Sincerely. 
John    Melcher.    Teno    Boncalio,    Gunn 
McKay,   Mark   Andrews,   Prank   Den- 
holm,    Wayne    Owens.    Frank    Evans, 
Patricia  Schroeder. 
Groups  supporting  our  position  are:  APL- 
CIO;    National    Farmers    Organization;    Na- 
tional Farmers  Union;  Environmental  Policy 
Center  and  numerous  environmental  orga- 
nizations:   National  Rural  Electric  Cooper- 
ative Association:   United  Auto  Workers. 

Cost  to  consumer  when  an  electric  com- 
pany pays  »1,000  per  acre  for  the  land  over 
Federal  coal; 

55.000  tons  acre  at  MOO  ton  =$220,000 
coal  acre— asking  price  for  surface  Is  SI  OOO 
per  acre  at  Sl.OOO  acre  =  1.8  cents  per  ton 

Impact  on  the  cost  of  a  kilowatt  of  elec- 
tricity; 

The  national  average  for  coal-flred  steam 
electric  generation  plants  of  the  number  of 
Btu's  required  to  produce  one  kilowatt-hour 
of  electricity  In  1970  was  10.269  Btu's;  for 
the  Mountain  region  (Montana,  North 
Dakota,  Wyoming,  South  Dakota,  etc  )  this 
figure  was  10,445  Btu's,  Source;  National  Coal 
Association. 

I.OOO.OOO  Btu  10,269  kwhr=97  kilowatt- 
hours  per  million  Btu's  of  heat. 

Btu  value  of  the  Colstrlp  Mine  coal  is 
8.750  Btu  pound  or  8.750  Btu  lb  xaooo  lb  = 
17.6  million  Btu  per  ton. 

Thus,  one  ton  of  Colstrlp  coal  can  pro- 
duce; 17.6  million  BtuX97  kwhr/mllllon 
Btu=l697  kllowatt-bour«. 

With  an  Increase  of  1  8  cents  per  ton  ( based 
upon  surface  value  of  »l,00O)   the  cost  per 
kilowaU-hour  Is: 
,018000;  I697=».O00O106  per  kwhr  increase. 
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An  average  home  uses  about  600  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  per  month,  thus  the  In- 
crease In  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  of  1.8  cents 
would  amount  to:  ».000O106  per  kwbr.xeoo 
kwhr  =t.00ese  or  .636  cents  per  month  or  ap- 
proximately »3  of  1«  per  month. 

A  CASE  IN    POINT 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  strip 
mine  bill.  H.R.  11500,  as  presented  to 
the  House  protects  property  owners' 
rights  where  the  coal  under  amended 
homestead  laws  are  reserved  for  Fed- 
eral ownership.  Pacific  Power  <i  Light, 
a  utility  company  that  serves  the  North- 
west including  parts  of  Montana,  Wyom- 
ing, Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
California  contends  that  obtaining  con- 
sent of  the  landowner  to  strip  mine  fed- 
erally owned  coal  will  force  up  the  price 
of  electricity. 

They  recommend  condemnation  pro- 
cedures be  legislated  to  settle  land- 
owners' interests  that  would  expedite 
mining  of  coal  they  have  under  Federal 
lease.  They  have  urged  me  to  consider 
this  alternative  to  protecting,  surface 
owners'  rights  in  the  manner  that  the 
bill  now  does  It. 

Condemnation  by  a  coal  company  or 
an  electric  utiUty  company  to  move  aside 
a  landowner  and  strip  mhie  Is  a  harsh 
remedy.  Their  motives  should  be  exam- 
ined as  a  case  in  point: 
What  does  the  land  cost  per  acre? 
How  much  coal  per  acre  lies  imder 
the  land? 

How  much  return  would  the  Govern- 
ment receive  for  the  coal? 

Pacific  Power  b  Light  has  15  Federal 
leases  in  Wyoming,  and  5  in  Montana 
which  they  share  with  Decker  Coal  Co 
and  Peter  Kiewitt  Co.  I  shall  include 
with  this  statement  a  list  of  these 
leases,  the  acreage  of  each,  and  the  date 
and  method  acquired  as  provided  to  me 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Federal  coal  leases  may  be  obtained 
through  a  preference  right  system  or 
through  competitive  bonus  bidding.  In 
either  case  Pacific  Power  &  Light  is  re- 
quired to  pay  50  cents  per  acre  per  year 
to  retain  each  lease.  On  about  half  of 
their  leases,  obtained  through  competi- 
tive bicidlng.  they  paid  a  bonus  of  $1  01 
to  S2.28  per  acre  which,  unlike  the  50 
cents  per  acre  rental,  is  only  paid  once. 
One  lease  in  Montana  is  held  in  the  name 
of  Peter  Kiewitt  Co.  had  a  bonus  pay- 
ment of  $18.25  per  acre. 

The  Federal  lease  by  itself  does  not 
assure  Pacific  Power  &  Light  that  they 
can  mine  tlie  coal.  First  the  Interior  De- 
partment must  approve  a  mining  plan 
and  then  issue  a  mining  permit. 

Pacific  Power  ii  Light  purchased  5.880 
acres  of  land  in  Wyoming  on  some  Fed- 
eral coal  leases  that  they  hold.  They  are 
in  the  process,  they  say,  of  attempting 
to  buy  more  land  from  the  otvners.  While 
they  have  not  contacted  all  the  owners 
involved  In  their  27,146  acres  of  Federal 
coal  leases  in  Wyoming,  Pacific  Power  ti 
Light  officials  say  that  some  of  the  own- 
ers that  have  been  contacted  have  re- 
quested settlements  for  sale  of  their  land 
which  include  compensation  for  incon- 
veniences, costs  of  moving,  and  for  what 
they  describe  as  fringe  benefits  which 
range  from  $750  to  $1,000  per  acre.  That 
is  what  Pacific  Power  &  Light  would  pay 
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for  ownership  of  the  land  and  to  com- 
pletely eliminate  any  claims  of  the  land- 
o^vner. 

Hotv  much  coal  is  there  per  acre? 
Three  of  their  leases  picked  at  random 
in  Wyoming  and  Montana,  as  reported 
by  the  U.S.  GeoloElcal  Survey  have  coal 
veins  21  to  43  feet  thick  lying  imder- 
ground  from  26  to  150  feet.  Current  con- 
i':ict  prices  tor  such  coal  is  around  $4 
i;cr  ton.  Thit  averages  each  acre  of  land 
covers  55,000  tons  of  coal. 

Pacific  Power  &  Light,  and  other  com- 
1  ::nies  with  Federal  coal  leases,  pays  50 
cents  per  year  rer  ncre,  and  have  some 
l^.isos  that  they  paid  a  bonus  of  SI  per 
acre  or  more,  and  v<  ill  pay  a  royalty  of 
IT  2  cents  rer  ton,  or  6  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  coal  to  the  United 
Slates  when  and  it  it  is  mined.  The 
value  of  the  coal  in  the  case  In  point 
is  $220,000  per  acre.  So  settling  up 
Kith  the  lar  downer  is  going  to 
drive  up  the  cost  of  electricity?  In  the 
case  in  point,  P.'cific  Power  &  Light  is 
calling  the  price  they  are  paying  for  the 
land  and  all  Incidental  costs  to  remove 
all  claims  of  the  surface  owner  as  exces- 
sive and  infiationary.  They  have  not  con- 
tacted all  of  the  landowners  but  object 
to  the  fact  that  th-?  ones  that  they  have 
contacted  are  asking  as  much  as  .4  of 
1  percent  of  the  value  of  the  coal,  or  Hi 
cents  per  ton,  for  coal  thit  lies  under  the 
land.  Windfall  profit  has  been  men- 
tioned. The  coal  is  federally  owned,  the 


lease  costs  are  nominal,  the  royalty  paid 
to  the  United  States  is  17  Iz  cents  per  ton. 
or  6  percent,  the  coal  seams  are  so  thick 
1  production  will  run  in  a  range  around 
55.000  tons  per  acre. 

Windfall  for  whom? 

Tlie  Western  homestead  land,  if  It  Is 
to  be  strip  mined,  needs  to  be  protected 
by  a  firm  Federal  policy.  A  basic  pohcy 
we  have  approved  in  the  committee  bill 
requires  consent  of  the  landowner  to 
have  Ills  land  strip  mined  for  the  Fed- 
eral conl.  That  is  step  No.  1. 

Then  the  Interior  Department  must 
overli.tul  their  leasing  pohcy.  making 
it  relevant  to  current  values  of  coal,  ob- 
t.iin  environmental  impact  statements  as 
required  by  law,  pr?vent  coal  leases  from 
being  obtained  and  held  by  speculators 
contr.try  to  the  public's  interest  and  pro- 
vide for  realistic  return  to  the  Federal 
Government,  17 '^  cents  per  ton  is  too 
low  for  coal  worth  S4  and  more  per  ton. 
The  Interior  Department  Ls  now  propos- 
ing 6  percent  of  the  v:ilue  as  an  alterna- 
tive royalty  and  that  Is  still  too  low. 

Interior  Secretary  Rogers  Morton  is 
preparing  a  new  pohcy  for  U.S.-owned 
coal  known  as  the  Energy  Minerals  Al- 
locations Recommendations  System 
which  he  launched  several  months  ago. 
An  environmental  impact  statement  is 
being  circulated.  Public  hearings  wiU  be 
held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Billings,  Casper, 
and  Etenver  in  August  and  comments  will 
be  received  until  August  30.  A  morato- 


rium on  new  Federal  coal  leases  and 
approval  on  mining  plans  and  mining 
permits  began  in  early  1971,  except  for  a 
few  ongoing  operations  where  it  was  nec- 
essary to  approve  new  mining  permits  t  d 
avoid  shutting  down  a  min?. 

The  public  interest  in  what  is  to  hap- 
pen to  our  public  lands  and  where  tho.r 
are  to  be  strip  mined  for  coal,  mu-st  b'; 
protected  in  the  new  policy  that  is  bei'it; 
developed.  I  have  called  over  ight  hea"-- 
ings  for  .^Vugust  12  and  13  to  be  held 
b,.-  the  PubUc  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the 
Interior  Committee  to  receive  testimony 
fror.i  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
public  as  to  the  affect  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Energy  Minerals  Allocatiin 
Recommendations  System. 

I  bjlievc  it  is  timely  and  pertiment  to 
chart  the  development  of  Federal  coal — 
e=tabHsh  the  guidehnes.  This  bill  H.R. 
11500  can  set  tliose  guidelines  for  recla- 
mation and  protection  of  our  land  and 
water  by  strong  and  clear  language.  It 
must  also  protect  private  property  rights 
of  individuals,  and  I  believe  it  unjust  it 
we  did  not  assure  landowners  the  right 
to  protect  that  surface— and  the  right  to 
deny  consent  for  it  to  be  stripped  instead 
of  mined  by  underground  methods.  It  is 
not  going  to  break  the  coal  companies, 
the  utiUty  companies  or  anyone  else  to 
allow  them  a  penny  or  two  per  ton  of 
coal  for  being  uprooted  to  start  a  new 
enterprise  and  a  new  life. 

I  include  the  foUowing: 


Sl3l«  and  serial  Hp. 


Typ9  lease 
Aciaaie      Compeliliv*        Pielciencc 


Slate  ar-tsetiiilKc. 


LEASES-PACIFIC  POWER  AND 

LIGHT  CO. 
Moiilana: 

1.  M057934 7!tl.o         X<S1  0I5>  . 

2.  M0697O 2,3«.7  x<1.01  ).. 

Total - 3.t66.; ..!     TTTTT^ 

DECKEII  COHL  CO.  LEASES  '''           ■^=^=' 
Montana; 

',■  HKS1-* '■'*>  5          Xd.OlS).. 

2   "KIMS 2.360.2           X(l  00  (.. 

3.  M073083 9,«».5         X(1».2S  i- 

T»UI 13,610.2    .  .~ 


.  t»rt, 
lul, 


1,1963 
i,  196i 


.  Oct.  1.19li3 
.  M».  1.1964 
.  Abi.    i,  1966 


.•mm 2.no,o.. 

2.  W!72» 1.290.0  _ 

3.0321781 2.901.0 

"  0327J55 1,K9.0 

5.  0T12917 «IOlO  .. 

f   0312918 3.779,0 

7.  0313558 «,27e,0  .. 

8.0313559 6*1,0 

9.  02M167 . l,t«1.0 

10.092140 07L0.. 

11.  («2U1 2.490,0.. 

12.  C054769 I20lO 

13.039597 _ 1,400.0.. 

14.038602 2.0I».0  .. 

15.  0413S5 560.0 

TotalaciB ..  27,146.0 


X    Oct     1.19(9 

—  X  Do. 

X0.17) Die     I.I966 

XtLOO) 00. 

-j;---  X    Apt.    1,1967 

X(La) iuno    1,1965 

X    Ian.     1. 1968 

X(2.29) _ Junt    1,1965 

.  X<l.}l  ) - iuno    1,1963 

X    July     1,1962 

X  Oo. 

'X May  31.1963 

X    Ao(t    1.1958 

X    June    i.l85« 

X(1.26  ) ItHy     2.19M 

H.tJS  ~  15.467 


LEAsrs  BT  Pacific  Poweb  and  LiGMr  Co.  and 
Deckfs  Coal 

MONTANA 

1.  Private  lease?.  2.  200  acres. 

2.  State  leases.  8.  2.760  acres. 

3.  Federal  leases,  3. 16.876  acres. 

WTOMINC 

1.  Private  leases.  1,  13,960  acres. 

2.  State  leases.  17.  16.800  acres. 

3.  Federal  leases.  15.  27.146  acres. 

Total  acres  leases  in  Montana  and  Wvo- 
nilng.  78.210  acres. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer)  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  ataendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  John- 
son) to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  substitute  amendment  to  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was 
rejected. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Johnson)  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  rejected. 

AMENOAIENT  OETEaED  BY  MR.  YOUNC  OF  ALASKA 
TO  THE  COMMrrTEE  AME.NJMENT  IN  THL  NA- 
TIRE    OF    A    St^5tm'TE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  olTered  by  Mr.  Younc  of  Alaska 
to  the  Committee  Amendment  in  tlie  Nature 


of  a  Sulistitute:  Pafe  290,  after  line  17  insert 
the  following: 

ALASKAN  StntFACr  COAL  MINE  STiniT 

Sec.  713.  (a).  The  Secreury  Is  directed  lo 
contract  with  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences-National Academy  of  Engineering  for 
an  In-depth  study  of  surface  coal  mining 
conditions  In  the  State  of  Alaska  lu  order 
to  determine  the  best  set  of  surface  mining 
regulations  under  which  such  mines  should 
operate.  The  study  shall — 

( 1 )  Identify  variations  and  differences  Ijc- 
tween  surface  mining  conditions  lu  Alaska 
and  surface  mining  conditions  In  the  Lower 
48  with  respect  to  the  environmental  pro- 
lec'lcin  standards  In  this  Act; 

(2)  identify  suitable  surface  mining  stand- 
ards to  assure  that  post-mlntng  land  use 
Is  compatible  with  the  habitat,  and  stlr- 
roundlng  terrain; 

(3)  Identify  ImpacU  on  the  environment 
which  could  be  engendered  by  current  sur- 
face mining  technology  and  Identify  how  or 
If  these  Impacts  can  ije  mitigated  through 
the  use  of  alternative  mining  technologies. 
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(b>  The  Secretary  Is  to  make  a  report  to 
the  President  and  Confess  on  the  findlnga 
or  the  study  no  later  than  34  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

(c>  The  Secretary  shall  Includa  In  his  re- 
port a  draft  of  Federal  regulations  to  be 
promulgated  to  govern  surface  coal  mining 
operations  on  Federal  lands  In  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  a  draft  of  those  regulations  to 
use  as  a  standard  for  determining  the  ade- 
(luacy  of  an  Alaskan  State  program  for  the 
legulatlon  of  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
ilons: 

Id)  The  draft  regulations  contained  In  the 
report  are  to  be  promulgated  for  coomient  by 
the  public  and  other  Interested  parties  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  within  12  months  of  sub- 
mission of  the  report  to  Congress.  After 
considering  such  comments  submitted  and 
revising  such  regulations  as  appropriate,  the 
Secretary  shaU  promulgate  such  standards 
|!overning  surface  coal  mining  operations  In 
the  State  of  Alaska. 

(e)  Until  the  Secretary  has  made  his  re- 
port to  the  President  and  Congress  and  has 
promulgated  Federal  regulations  on  coal 
mining  operations  on  Federal  lands  In  Alaiiks, 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

If  J  There  1$  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  this  section 
(500.000. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  (during  the 
readlngi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  aak  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amentJment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  In  the 

RtCOBD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  this  amendment  for  actually  a 
study,  a  3-year  delay  of  any  section  of 
this  act  for  the  State  of  Alaska.  We  are 
dealing  primarily  with  a  State  that  is 
97  percent  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, yet  has  a  vast  quantity  of  coal. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  which  it  Is  stated  under  this 
bill,  to  their  knowledge.  It  would  be  nigh 
on  to  impossible  to  do  any  strip  mining 
in  Alaska,  due  to  the  climatic  conditions 
and  the  terrain. 

All  I  am  asking  In  this  amendment  Is 
for  a  study  of  3  years'  time  and  the  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  be  submitted  to 
llie  Congress  at  that  time  to  tell  us  what 
this  bill  will  do  to  the  State  of  Alaska  as 
far  OS  the  mining  of  coal 

We  are  talking  about  the  last  amend- 
ment offered.  That  amendment  would 
not  affect  the  State  of  Alaska,  but  it  is 
all  federally-owned.  I  think  the  way  the 
present  bill  is  written,  it  would  be  nigh  on 
to  impossible  to  take  any  of  that  coal.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  this 
amendment  be  adopted  to  the  bill. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii, 

Mrs.  MINK.  Does  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  in  any  way  affect  the 
other  aspects  of  the  biU  with  respect  to 
the  implementation  of  the  regulations 
and  the  Interim  program  and  all  the 
other  matters  related  thereto? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  It  does  not 
affect  them.  What  it  would  do  is  give 
them  a  24-month  study  program,  plus  a 
12-month  period  of  submission  of  the 
report  to  Congress. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Yotrao)  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  agreed  to. 

AHEMDUENT  OFFESED  BT  UR.  PEPPER  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT  IN  THI  NATURE  OF 
ASraSTITCTE 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pepper  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute :  Page  386.  after  line  23,  Insert  the 
following: 

RE5EASCB  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  ON 
ALTERNATIVE   COAL   MININO   TECHNOLOGIES 

Sec.  708.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised 
to  conduct,  and  promote  the  coordination 
and  acceleration  of.  research,  studies,  sur- 
veys, experiments,  demonstration  projects, 
and  training  relating  to — 

(1)  the  development  and  application  of 
coal  mining  technologies  which  provide  al- 
ternatives to  surface  disturbance  and  which 
maximize  the  recovery  of  avaUable  coal  re- 
sources, including  the  Improvement  of  pres- 
ent underground  mining  methods,  methods 
for  the  return  of  underground  mining  wastes 
to  the  mine  void,  methods  for  the  under- 
ground mining  of  thick  coal  seams  and  very 
deep  coal  seams,  and  such  other  means  of 
mining  as  may  be  recommended  In  the  stud- 
ies authorized  under  section  704:  and 


derstand  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  now 
does  not  have  sufficient  research  fund- 
ing authorization,  or  no  funding  author- 
ization over  the  particular  area  the  gen- 
tleman outlined  ? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  Is  correct.  In  fact, 
when  we  had  the  Interior  appropriation 
bill  here  in  respect  to  Improving  coal 
mining  technology  a  little  bit  ago,  they 
had  to  get  a  waiver  of  points  of  order 
for  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
present  an  appropriation  of  $46  million 
in  fiscal  year  1975.  because  there  had 
not  been  an  authorization. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  adds 
specific  research  authority  to  and 
strengthens  the  general  research  author- 
ity In  the  bill.  We  have  got  to  get  going 
to  find  new  means  and  methods  to  deal 
with  coal  milling  problems  and  this  au- 
thority is  an  essential  step. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  is  a  good  amendment  and  I  am 
going  to  support  it. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Con- 
Eiess  has  an  opportunity  to  shape  a 
national  policy  for  the  development  of 
coal  to  meet  our  present  and  future 
energy  needs  which  can  be  both  eco- 
nomically and  environmentally  accept- 
able. The  issue  of  regulation  of  surface 
coal  mining  has  been  debated  for  too 
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such  technologies,  methods,  and  means. 

(b)  In  conducting  the  activities  authorized 
by  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into 
contracts  with  and  make  grants  to  qualified 
institutions,  agencies,  organizations,  and 
persons. 

(CI  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary,  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  (SO.OOO.OOO  for  each 
fiscal  year  beglnnmg  with  the  fiscal  year 
1976.  and  for  each  year  thereafter  for  the 
next  four  years. 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper i  i5  recognized  for 
1*2  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  this 
amendment  does  is  to  authorize  the  pro- 
gram of  rescirch  in  respect  to  Improv- 
ing the  techniques  of  mining  which  are 
recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

We  do  not  have  at  the  present  time — 
due  to  the  fact  that  other  energy  bills 
have  not  become  law — we  do  not  have 
authorization  for  that  type  of  expendi- 
ture. I  think  we  ought  to  provide  the 
basis  for  future  appropriations  when  It 
seems  desirable  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  is  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress to  increase  the  production  of  coal 
in  the  Nation — so  essential  to  our  well- 
being  and  security. 

I  ask  consideration  of  the  matter  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  Udaili  handling  this  bill. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  un- 


mining  operations  is  testimony  to  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

Strip  mine  coal  production  has  been 
on  the  Increase  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  and  It  now  contributes  almost 
one-half  of  the  Nation's  coal  output.  In 
1943.  the  total  coal  production  of  590 
miUlon  tons  was  identical  to  the  coal  In- 
dustry's output  last  year.  However,  deep 
mined  coal  contributed  200  million  more 
tons  In  1943  than  in  1973.  This  shift  in 
mining  methods  over  the  30-year  period 
has  resulted  In  the  closing  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  deep  mines  and  the  loss  of  al- 
most 275,000  skilled  underground  coal 
miners. 

This  situation  cannot  persist  if  this 
Nation  Is  to  regain,  once  again,  a  self- 
reliance  upon  its  otvn  resources  for  en- 
ergy generation.  In  the  ver>'  near  future 
we  are  going  to  have  a  critical  need  for 
those  275,000  deep  miners  as  well  as  the 
technical  expertise  necessary  to  manage 
an  efficient,  highly  productive  deep  min- 
ing industry.  Despite  all  the  excitement 
over  the  availability  of  easy-to-reach 
strippable  coal  reserves  in  the  West,  it 
is  the  deep  mlnable  reserves  of  coal  which 
will  pull  this  Nation  through  the  tight- 
ening world  energy  shortage.  But.  this 
will  not  come  atx>ut  with  a  casual  ap- 
proach to  revitalizing  the  underground 
coal  mining  industry.  It  vrtll  require  great 
sums  of  money  for  the  research  and  de- 
velopment of  more  efficient,  safer  meth- 
ods of  mining  the  coal  and  getting  It  to 
the  consumer.  Underground  coal  mining 
mu.st  be  given  Incentives  fn  the  East  and 
in  the  West.  In  the  words  of  Russell  E. 
Train,  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
EPA.: 


The  sooner  we  can  make  underground 
mining  more  economically  attractive,  more 
technologically  feasible  and  more  socially 
acceptable  as  a  way  of  life,  way  of  employ- 
ment, the  better  off  we're  going  to  be.  The 
underground  reserves  are  by  all  odds  the  pre- 
dominant sources  that  we  have.  We're  going 
to  have  to  get  at  this  In  any  event. 

The  strip  mining  industry  has  enjoyed 
a  competitive  advantage  over  the  deep 
mining  industry  since  the  passage  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969.  Tliat  act  has  brought  about 
great  changes  in  the  deep  mines  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  problems  that  plagued  that 
industry  in  the  past  are  fast  coming  im- 
der  control.  This  has  come  about  with 
new  hardships  placed  upon  the  operators 
of  the  deep  mines.  The  safety  regulations 
are  expensive  and  have  resulted  in  a  de- 
crease In  productivity  but  the  benefits  to 
the  miners  cannot  be  calculated  and  the 
costs  of  energy  must  include  the  costs 
of  worker  safety  and  evironmental  pro- 
tection as  a  part  of  the  real  cost. 

The  additional  operating  expense  has 
caused  the  price  of  deep  mine  coal  to  rise 
above  the  cost  of  strip  mined  coal.  Com- 
bine this  with  the  fact  that  until  re- 
cently the  strip-mine  operator  has  been 
able  to  externalize  some  of  the  operat- 
ing expenses  by  doing  partial  reclama- 
tion or  no  reclamation  at  all  because  of 
•R'eak  reclamation  laws  in  the  various 
States,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  there  has 
been  a  steady  Increase  in  strip  mining. 

Now  the  United  States  has  turned  Its 
attention  to  coal  as  a  primary  fuel  to 
meet  our  energy  needs.  Coal  was  the  fuel 
for  the  raUroads.  mills,  homes,  steel 
foundries,  and  electric  powerplants  im- 
til  diesel  fueled  locomotives  and  the 
cheap  natural  gas  and  imported  oil  un- 
dercut much  of  the  coal  market.  But, 
that  situation  is  beginning  to  reverse  it- 
self with  the  insecurities  of  importing 
oil.  the-growing  shortages  of  natural  gas, 
and  the  commitment  toward  energy  In- 
dependence and  greater  reliance  upon 
our  own  resources  for  energy.  Coal  may 
once  again  become  the  king  of  fuels. 

The  President,  the  Federal  Energy 
Agency,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  the 
energy  industry  are  working  to  map  out 
strategies  for  greater  reliance  upon  coal 
for  the  short-  and  long-tei-m  future  en- 
ergy demands  of  the  country.  This  has 
brought  about  a  variety  of  plans  and  an 
equal  number  of  opposing  views  as  to  the 
means  by  which  this  Nation  will  mine  its 
coal.  For  some  of  the  coal  industries 
there  Is  a  strong  emphasis  upon  the 
thick,  shallow,  western  seams  of  sub- 
bituminous  coal  found  in  the  northern 
Great  Plains  States  and  in  the  South- 
west. While  others  maintain  that  the  coal 
should  be  mined  from  the  traditional 
coal  fields  of  Appalachia  and  the  Mid- 
west. We  have  all  heard  by  now.  the  argu- 
ments from  both  sides  on  the  controver- 
sial shift  of  the  coal  industi-y  from  the 
traditional  coal  fields  of  the  East  to  the 
new.  undeveloped  strip  mines  of  the 
West. 

I  want  to  see  the  Nation  meet  Its 
energy  demand  with  clean,  environment- 
ally sate  and  economically  acceptable 
fuels.  But.  I  am  also  concerned  with  the 
whole  plcttu^  and  it  causes  me  concern 


to  see  the  planners  of  our  energy  future 
running  off  In  one  direction  which  may 
lead  us  to  another  fuel  crisis  somewhere 
around  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Not  too  long  ago  we  witnessed  the  birth 
of  a  natural  gas  industry  In  this  coimtry 
and  before  we  knew  it  everyone  was 
plugging  into  the  natural  gas  transmis- 
sion system.  There  was  no  great  concern 
lor  the  lifespan  of  the  gas  reserve  back 
then.  We  looked  upon  it  as  an  inexhaust- 
able  resource.  Electric  generation  plants 
were  fueled  with  the  natural  gas  and  no 
one  questioned  that  it  might  be  an  in- 
efficient use  of  that  clean  fuel.  Now.  we 
are  bcmg  told  tliat  there  may  not  be 
enough  natural  gas  for  sections  of  the 
county  to  add  new  customers  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  requires  the 
curtailment  of  gas  during  the  winter 
months  to  certain  types  of  customers. 

We  may  have  an  analogous  situation 
with  our  coal  reserves.  On  the  one  band 
we  are  told  of  the  abundance  of  our  coal 
deposits;  enough  to  fuel  the  Nation  for 
centuries.  According  to  the  figures  I  have 
.seen.  I  would  agree  with  those  estimates. 
The  U.S.  Geologica'  Survey  has  estimated 
that  we  have  about  1.5  trillion  tons  of 
coal  under  our  lands  and  these  arc  only 
the  identified  deposits.  The  total  coal 
resources  may  bj  as  high  as  3  trillion 
tons.  Any  way  ;ou  look  at  It.  we  do  have 
many  centuries  of  coal  suppUes.  But  that 
should  not  cause  us  to  go  about  the  min- 
ing of  that  coal  in  a  haphazard  manner 
without  first  evaluating  all  of  the  Im- 
pacts associated  with  that  policy.  We 
have  learned  that  the  quickest  and  the 
easiest  methods  of  energy  development 
may  not  always  be  the  best  for  the 
Nation. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  background  paper 
of  the  coal  extraction  research  and  de- 
velopment program  devised  by  the  Inte- 
rior's coal  extraction  task  force  in  which 
they  have  made  startUng  conclusions  re- 
garding the  nature  and  extent  of  our 
coal  reserves.  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  Record,  the  section  which  deals  with 
various  ;oal  minmg  strategies  that  might 
be  followed  by  the  coal  industry  as  a 
means  of  supplying  our  increasing  coal 
demands. 

The  report  analyzed  the  coal  reserve 
base  according  to  strip  mine  and  deep 
mine  reserves.  Of  the  total  coal  In  the 
ground,  the  report  estimated  that  193 
billion  tons  are  easily  accessible  to  min- 
ing with  the  West  holding  about  36  per- 
cent of  the  reserves  and  the  Appalachian 
and  Midwestern  fields  holding  the  re- 
maining 64  percent.  Moreover,  only  22 
percent  of  this  coal  can  be  strip  mined 
and  78  percent  can  only  be  recovered  by 
deep  mining. 

It  discu.ssed  the  projections  of  the 
Nation's  future  energy  demand.  Using 
an  annual  energy  demand  increase  of  4.2 
percent,  the  1985  coal  demand  was  esti- 
mated to  be  roughly  equivalent  to  2  bil- 
lion tons.  That  is  more  than  triple  the 
1973  coal  production  for  the  entire  Na- 
tion. It  would  require  increasing  coal 
production  by  about  12  percent  j>er  year 
and  doubling  of  coal  production  by  1980. 
Two  alternative  coal  mining  produc- 
tion strategies  were  evaluated.  Strategy 
1  was  a  maximum  reliance  upon  surface 


mining  to  acliieve  the  stated  coal  de- 
mand.This  assumes  that  production  from 
the  wetiterii  surface  reserves  will  expand 
from  50  million  tons  in  1972  to  1.4  bil- 
Uon  tons  by  1985.  Surface  mining  in  the 
East  will  Increase  modestly  from  250  to 
380  million  tons  and  underground  min- 
ing m  the  West  vrlll  not  be  Initiated  and 
fastem  deep  mining  will  not  expand 
from  its  present  300  mllhon  tons. 

Strategy  2  balances  the  increased  pro- 
duclion  iKtween  regions  and  minlnB 
methods.  Surface  mining  would  Increase 
initially  but  after  1980  would  be  reduced 
by  relying  more  heavily  on  deep  mining 
in  both  tlie  East  and  West.  Eastern  deep 
milling  is  assumed  to  double  to  600  mil- 
lion tons  by  1985  and  after  1985.  large 
increments  of  wc-item  deep  mine  coal 
development  are  made.  By  2000.  some 
200  million  tons  are  assumed  to  be  avail- 
able from  this  location.  Conversely,  pro- 
duction from  surface  mines  in  the  East 
is  being  steadily  reduced  after  1985. 

I  should  mention  that  since  strategy  1 
reUes  upon  the  lower  heat  value  of  west- 
ern coal,  it  will  require  mining  about  3 
billion  tons  more  than  strategy  2.  At 
th.?  1973  averace  of  S7.07  per  ton.  that 
means  an  additional  cost  of  more  than 
$21  billion  between  now  and  the  year 
2000. 

The  conclusion.?  of  the  task  force  were 
that  strategy  1  would  exhaust  the  ctir- 
rent  surface  mine  reserves  in  the  West 
by  1986  and  about  67  percent  of  the  east- 
ern strippable  reserves. 

Strategy  1  was  determined  to  cause 
rapid  regional  changes  and  exhaust  a 
\tty  high  portion  of  surface  coal  re- 
serves in  both  the  East  and  the  West  by 
t!ie  year  2000.  threatening  rapid  decline 
in  surface  mine  development  after  the 
turn  of  the  centui-j-.  Thus,  it  would  cause 
an  initial  rapid  transition  which  may  be 
followed  by  a  rapid  downturn.  That,  of 
course,  is  the  "boom  and  bust  cycle" 
which  has  plasued  certain  industries  and 
regions  of  the  country.  According  M 
slrategj-  1,  the  coal  in  the  western  strip 
mine  fields  would  be  mined  out  before 
the  mortgage  was  paid  on  tlie  strip  mine 
worker's  home. 

For  the  above  reasons,  strategy  1  could 
not  be  depended  upon  to  maintain  the 
needed  production  output  from  1988  to 
2000  and  was  found  unacceptable  as  a 
coal  mining  policy.  Whereupon,  the  task 
force  began  to  design  a  research  and  de- 
velopment program  which  emphasized 
the  mining  of  deep  mine  coal  reserves. 

In  keeping  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
(o.Tl  extraction  ta.ik  force  and  the  find- 
iiigs  and  purpo.se  section  of  this  legLsla- 
tion,  I  hnve  introduced  an  amendment 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  S50 
million,  annually,  for  the  research  and 
development  of  alternative  means  oi 
nrning  coal  which  can  provide  the  Na- 
ti->n  with  the  necessary  coal  to  meet  our 
fs.'. '.-growing  demand. 

The  deep  mine  indiBtry  Is  going  to  be 
c:;l!ed  upon  to  carry  a  greater  share  of 
the  coal  production  and  this  will  require 
larger,  more  efficient  mhies.  using  the 
Litest  technologies  developed  m  the  more 
advanced  European  deep  mines.  The 
productivity  of  the  mines  must  Improve 
as  well  as  the  safety  procedures,  equip- 
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ment.  and  training  programs  for  the 
miners.  This  will  require  a  firm  dedica- 
tion on  the  pan  of  the  coal  IndiBtry  and 
th^  Federal  Government.  This  will  re- 
qirrc  the  expenditure  of  many  millions 
o:  dollars  tut  the  benefits  to  the  Nation 
T.iU  be  felt  as  new  technologies  come  on 
iin;  which  will  reduce  the  operating  ex- 
cense-;  ihrough  more  efflclent  mining 
ii.^s,  iowerlng  the  cost  of  deep  mine  coal. 
A  research  and  development  program 
for  deep  mining  should  include  funds 
for  the  design  of  new  mining  systems 
which  will  increase  the  productivity 
from  the  present  12  tons  per  man-shift 
to  30  tons  per  man-shift. 

Longwall  and  shortwaU  niinlrg  sys- 
tems, being  Implemented  in  European 
mines  are  beginning  to  u1n  acceptance 
in  VS.  undergroimd  mine.';.  Additional 
study  to  determine  greater  applicability 
of  this  InnovaUon  in  U.S.  coal  fields  will 
aid  In  determining  for  coal  mine  opera- 
tors where  the  longwr.ll  system  can  be 
used. 

Remote  control  operation,  of  mining 
eqtiipmect.  such  as  the  continuous  min- 
er and  roof  bo'.ter.  will  substitute  human 
control  for  remote  control  in  dangerous 
miring  op-?rauoRs. 

Continuous  haulage  systems  designed 
to  carrj-  the  coal  mined  from  the  face 
of  ths  coal  seam  to  the  preparation 
plant  outside  the  mine  will  do  much  to 
speed  UT  the  imderground  mining  op- 
eration by  allowing  continuous  mining 
of  the  coal  y.lth  no  do^.T:tmie  for  coal 
transfer.  Since  coal  handling  in  the 
mine  is  one  of  the  principal  bottlenecks 
in  today's  undergroimd  production,  suc- 
cess In  this  area  »ill  have  extremely 
high  benefit.i. 

Mining  systems  for  deep  mining  of 
western  coal  seams  must  be  desigmed  for 
the  efficient  mining  of  tlie  thick  coal  and 
lignite  beds  of  the  West  which  must  be 
added  to  the  Nation's  reccverabie  re- 
serve caiegor-. 

Another  ir-novati^n  vvhl'.h  must  be 
funded  is  the  recovery  of  methane  gas 
from  unmlned  csa!  seams  prior  to  the 
mining  opert.tior!.  Methane  gas  is  an- 
other of  the  flt3;or  irr-.-^ediments  to  in- 
creases in  present  productivity.  In  seme 
a.'eas  40  percent  of  the  downtime  of  the 
face  eti'jipmerit  Is  due  to  tiiu'.down  of 
the  equipment  when  meihiine  eas  builds 
up  to  the  danger  level  Under  the  earlier 
research  it  wa-,  discovered  that  the 
methane  e.?.s  cotdd  be  pumped  from  the 
coal  seim  before  mirilng  begins.  The  gas 
could  be  piped  to  eastern  markets  ai;^l 
the  revenue  used  to  pay  the  cost  of 
opening  the  future  deep  mine.  If  suc- 
cessful this  c',u:d  d'jubie  the  Natiin's  gas 
resents  and  eiiininale  a  key  impedi- 
ment to  productivity  i  nd  a  major  safety 
hazard  in  undergrourd  mining. 

Dr.  7homus  V.  Faikie.  Director  of  tiie 
Bureau  of  Mine-,  recently  announced  the 
ez-er.d.ture  of  over  Sit  inilllon  for  lls- 
ca;  ye»r  197D  for  making  existing  tech- 
nology in  deep  2f.inirig  more  productive 
ar.d  for  devisir.g  tie  type  of  tethnology 
that  will  be  tuxded  for  producinc  coal 
from  deep  coal  deposits. 

T.ty  amendment  will  provide  J50  mil- 
lion, annually,  for  the  next  5  years, 
after  fiscal  year  1975.  to  provide  the  an- 
swer to  iTit  prcjUems  latifig  the  deep 


mining  IndustiT  in  this  Nation.  As  we 
go  forth  to  pioneer  new  advances  in  the 
deep  mining  Industry  we  can  be  assured 
of  a  long  lasting,  secure  energy  source  in 
the  deep  mine  reserves  of  coal  In  this 
Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  Question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Hosmeri  there 
were — ayes  26:  noes  6. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  inas- 
much as  this  is  a  550  million  a  year  ap- 
propriation, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
va;  agreed  to. 

.\1!ENI>MEMTS  OFFERED  BT  MB.  EVANS  OF  COIO- 
KarO  TO  THE  COMMriTBE  .^MrNDMENT  IN  THE 
N\TX-EE    OF    A    SrBSriTUTE 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  tluee  amendments  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  natme  of  a 
substitute,  and  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
tliat  these  amendments  be  conridercd 
en  bloc. 

The  CKAIRr.IAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  Uie  gentleman  from 
C(^lorEdo? 

There  was  no  objic'  Ion. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amecdmenta  offered  by  Mr.  Evans  of  Colo- 
rado to  tlie  committee  amendment  In  tl3<^ 
nature  of  a  substitute:  Page  387,  line  b, 
strike  ov.t  ■"protection  of  the  surface  owner" 
and  insert  in  lieu  tbereot  "protection  of  tlie 
surface  owi.cr  and  owners  of  water  rights". 

Page  288,  be^-Innlng  on  line  23.  strike  out 
"aflcct  tlie  hvdrologlc  balance  of  water  on 
or  0.1  Eite."  and  In.'wrt  In  lien  thereof  "ad- 
versely affect  the  hydroloplc  balance  of  water 
en  cr  off  site,  or  diminish  the  supply  or 
q':ali'y  cf  Biich  water,". 

Page  209.  strike  out  Uncs  3  through  15  and 
tn:ert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlni;: 

(2)  evidence  of  the  cepabllliy  and  v.llUng- 
r.csB  to  provide  substitute  water  supply,  at 
!ea*t  eqtrJ  \t  ou.-'lltv.  q-ipntlty.  and  dura- 
tion to  the  affected  water  rights  of  such 
own-.rs. 

(e) ' :  1  An  owner  of  water  rights  adversely 
aZtcted  ma:,*  Ule  a  complaint  deulling  the 
loss  In  quality  end  qu&nllty  of  his  water 
with  tlie  reguiitory  authority. 

(2l  Upon  receipt  of  such  complaint  the 
rei^iiiatorv  authority  shall — 

(Ai  in'.estigate  such  complaint  using  nil 
available  1:  formation  Includl.ng  the  monl- 
torlnc  data  eathered  purtuiint  to  sectloii 
21Slbi(2l: 

(B)  v-ttJil.T  '10  days  Issue  a  spectr.c  uTitten 
l^ndlug  as  to  the  clause  ol  the  wu'.er  loss  m 
qiuinuty  or  quality,  if  any; 

(C)  order  the  mining  ciJcrut'^r  to  replace 
tlie  water.  In  Ilfce  quality,  quantity,  and 
durttilon,  wltliln  30  days  If  the  loss  of  such 
vra'er  nas  found  to  be  due  to  the  surface 
coal   mining  operations;   and 

(Di  order  the  suspension  of  tlie  operator's 
permit  for  faUure  to  replace  such  water  until 
such  time  as  the  operator  hai  provided  the 
subst:t',.'te   water  supply. 

Cl  Nothing  m  tills  act  shall  be  con- 
strufd  as  affecting  lu  any  way  Uie  rl^/hl  of 
any  person  to  enforce  or  protect,  under  ap- 
pucable  Slate  law,  his  Interest  ui  water 
resources  affecUrd  by  a  surface  coal  minlni; 
op«riktu>n. 

Mr  EVANS  of  Colorado  (during  Uie 
itadmg/.  Mr.  Churman,  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Johksoi» 
of  Ccloi-ado  yielded  his  time  to  Mr,  Evaks 
of  Colorado.) 

Mr.  ErVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  ChaU- 
raan,  the  flist  amendment  amends  the 
title  on  page  287  to  say  "protection  of  the 
sur'a-o  owner  and  protection  of  water 
lights." 

On  pcfie  283  I  just  have  one  word.  In 
the  third  Une  from  the  bottom  I  Insert 
the  word  "adversely, "  so  we  arc  saying 
"advrrsely  affect  the  hydrologlc  bal- 
ance." 

On  pace  309  after  all  of  subsections  (2) 
and  13),  I  Insert  the  real  meat  of  this 
taifiidmcnt. 

WhJt  I  am  talking  about  here  is  very 
mticli  in  line  with  what  we  Just  talked 
E'oout  and  disposed  of  as  It  related  to 
tha  manner  In  which  we  deal  with  tl.e 
cvners  of  surface  land. 

Thi.-,  body  has  said  that  it  does  not 
V,  ant  to  have  the  rights  of  the  owners  of 
surface  land  condemned  by  the  use  cf  a 
bond  in  the  hands  of  the  coal  operators. 
I  am  saying  the  same  thing  here  as  It 
r?latcs  to  the  owners  of  water  rights. 

In  my  part  of  the  country  and  in  the 
niid  West,  land  is  not  worth  a  dime  \m- 
!e',s  yoa  can  have  water  which  you  can 
i";o  or  apply  to  it  for  a  beneficial  use. 
This  has  been  the  means  by  which  the 
West  was  settled.  Without  it,  v,'e  wotad 
no*,  exist. 

These  are  Importaiit  propcity  rights. 
If  soraroiie  comes  alon?  to  surface  mine 
cc:ii  ond  one  alleges  he  owns  water  rights 
and  that  the  proposed  mining  Is  going  to 
adversely  affect  these  water  rights,  under 
n:;  amendment  he  can  co  to  the  author- 
ity end  so  complain. 

The  authority  then  has  the  obligation 
of  fietemiining  whether  or  not  the  sur- 
.'ace  mining  of  coal  will  adversely  affc^tt 
the  w.iter  right;. 

If  it  docs,  then  it  sr.js  In  my  amend- 
ment that,  first  of  all,  there  should  be  a 
30-day  period  of  time  wlthhi  which  to 
issue  a  SBCciflc  written  finding.  If  it  docs 
And  that  tlic  water  rights  would  be  ad- 
versely aflectcd,  the  autliority  has  the 
right  under  sub-scction  (D)  to  order  a 
^:uspcn.sion  of  the  operator's  permit  for 
failure  to  replace  such  water  until  such 
time  as  the  operator  has  provided  a  cul;- 
stitute  v,al?r  supply. 
In  my  last  section,  I  simply  say — 
Noihlng  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  ^r, 
aTcjlLny  In  any  way  the  right  of  any  person 
to  enforce  or  protect,  under  applicable  state 
law,  his  ]uterei,c  In  water  resources  affected 
ijy  u  .-.urface  coal  mining  operation. 

Mr.  UDAIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
centieman  yield? 

Mr.  in^ANS  of  Colorado.  I  win  tie 
happy  to  yield  to  Uie  gentleman  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chnlrm.-in,  I  would 
strongly  oppose  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ments for  the  same  reason  that  I  opposed 
the  committee  provision  that  Mr  Jom»- 
soif  of  Cnlifomln  wants  to  strike.  They 
are  not  parallel. 
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The  Melcher  amendment,  now  in  the 
bill,  says  that  one  has  to  get  the  surface 
owner's  consent  before  he  mines.  What 
ilie  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  does  Is  to  say  that  one  has  to 
jct  tlie  consent  of  the  owners  of  the 
water  rights,  people  who  have  water 
rights,  before  anyone  can  mine. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  have  a 
bonding  provision  covering  both,  first, 
owners"  property  rights  and  then  own- 
ers' water  rights,  if  we  are  going  to  deal 
in  a  uniform  way  with  both. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not support  Uie  gentleman's  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand tlie  gentleman's  concern. 

It  would  appear  to  me,  however,  that 
the  value  of  the  minerals  In  the  western 
lands  where  the  Federal  Government 
owns  tliose  minerals  is  going  to  be  paid 
for  three  times.  It  Is  going  to  be  received 
once  by  the  Federal  Government  when 
the  minerals  arc  sold.  The  minerals  are 
going  to  be  paid  for  a  second  time  to  the 
landowner,  and  now  It  looks  as  though 
the  water  rights  owners  will  get  a  third 
grab  at  the  value. 

People  who  pay  electricity  bills  are  go- 
lug  to  pay  tlireefold  for  the  value  of  the 
western  minerals,  once  to  the  Govern- 
ment, once  to  the  landowner,  and  then 
to  the  otvner  of  the  water  richts. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  If  any  com- 
panies are  allowed  to  take,  by  virtue  of 
a  simple  bonding  procedure,  land  includ- 
ing the  water  rights,  the  entire  manner 
of  living  and  way  o£  life  of  the  West  is 
going  to  be  tragically  changed,  not  only 
tragically  changed,  but  I  think  perma- 
nently changed. 

I  cannot  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  more  strongly  the  need  for 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Aiizona.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Aiizona.  Let  me  say 
this:  I  am  as  bl'r  a  cotvboy  as  anybody 
here,  and  probably  as  much  involved  in 
my  con-stituency  in  landownershlp.  How- 
ever, lu  my  view,  we  are  doing  a  tremen- 
dous disservice  to  the  average  landowner 
and  average  water  owner. 

Under  existing  law,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  protection  for  both  the  water 
owner  and  the  landowner,  and  just  to 
put  a  loaded  gun  in  the  linuds  of  the  wa- 
ter otvners  and  landowners,  to  me  cer- 
tainly would  be  unworthy  ol  this  House, 
in  s-pite  of  all  the  great  rhetoric. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  understand  tlic  position  of  the 
gcntlcmau.  However.  I  will  say  that  wltli 
the  authority  establis-hed  here  In  tills  bUl 
r.s  National  l'"erteral  policy,  they  may  say 
to  th(>sc  who  seek  to  strip  mine  coal. 
■  '.Ve  will  give  >ou,  through  the  bonding 
provisions,  the  right  to  condemn  a  man's 
water  rights  If  you  pay  him  for  It."  That 
niay  answer,  by  force  of  a  hand,  that 
nian's  damages,  but  In  the  process  it  af- 
fects many  other  people  and  jeopardises 
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their  way  of  life  in  an  area  where  water 
is  extremely  short;  it  affects  the  rlghta 
of  many  others  in  the  States  besides  the 
owners  of  water  rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  accept  my  amendments. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
tlie  amendments  offered  by  Uie  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Evams)  to  the 
committee  amendment,  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
were  agreed  to. 

AMENDSIENT  OFFERED  BT  ME.  STEIGEK  OP  ABI- 
ZONA  TO  THE  COMMnTET  AMENDMENT  IX  THE 
NATURE  op  A  SCBSTTHTTE 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizon.i.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  tlie  nattu'e  of  a 
substitute. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  8'rcicni  of 
Arizona  to  the  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  cf  a  substitute;  page  287 — line  9 — 
strike  Sec.  703  And  Insert  the  following: 

Stc.  701).  Protection  of  the  StmpAci: 
OwNEa. — (ti)  Except  as  provitied  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section.  In  those  Instances 
In  which  the  surface  owner  is  not  the  owner 
of  the  mineral  estate  proposed  to  be  mined 
by  surface  mining  operations  the  application 
for  a  permit  shau  Include  the  following; 

( 1 )  the  ifcTltten  co'asent  of.  or  a  waiver  by. 
the  owner  or  owners  of  the  surface  lands  In- 
vol'.-ed  to  enter  and  commence  surface  mln- 
ini5  operations  on  such  land,  or.  In  lieu 
thereof. 

12)  the  execution  of  a  bend  or  imderlak- 
Ir.g  to  the  United  States  or  the  State,  wlilch- 
cver  is  applicable,  for  the  use  and  benefit  cf 
the  surface  owner  or  owners  of  the  land,  to 
secure  the  Immediate  payment  equal  to  any 
damages  to  the  surface  estate,  whtcb  tlie 
operation  will  cause  to  tbe  crt^is.  or  to  the 
ianglblc  improvement  of  the  surface  owner 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  parties  in- 
volved or  as  determined  and  Hxed  In  au 
action  brought  against  the  permittee  or 
upon  the  bond  lu  a  loctl  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  trills  liond  Is  In  addi- 
tion to  the  performiuice  bond  reqolrcU  for 
reclamation  by  this  Act. 

Ibi  All  cool  deposits,  title  to  which  is  in 
the  United  States,  m  lauds  with  respect  to 
which  the  UuiU^d  States  Is  not  the  surface 
owner  tlicreof  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all 
forms  of  surface  miuUig  operations  and  open 
pit  mining,  except  surface  operations  Uicl- 
tlent  to  an  undergroimd  cool  mine. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona  (durms  the 
reading".  Mr.  Chaumaii.  1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tiiat  the  amendment  be 
considered  a.s  read  and  printed  in  the 
RrcoRP. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  retjuesi  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
iiona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

1  By  luiauimous  couseni.  tlie  following 
Members  yielded  lime  to  Mr.  Siuoai  of 
Arizona,  as  follows:  Mr.  Skvutz.  40  sec- 
onds: Mr.  Hechleu  of  West  Virginia.  30 
seconds:  and  Mr.  Miiier.  l'-.  minutes  > 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 

STiircER). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man.  it  is  itonie  that  we  And  ourselves 
in  tills  po^tUui.  I  will  Ull  Uw  Members, 
for  tha.se  Members  who  are  not  aware  of 
the  .'utuauoa.  ttut  this  aiueiidnK-DI  la  the 


infamous  Mansfield  amendment.  This 
amendment  is  offered  exactly  as  written. 
I  am  sorry  the  staff  did  not  <^atch  that. 

1  offer  this  amentlment  because  I  am 
convinced  that  the  language  that  is  now 
written  in  the  liill  is  completely  unac- 
ceptable. The  Mansfield  amendment,  for 
those  Members  who  may  not  under- 
stand it — and  I  hope  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  at  least  some  of  the  Members — 
prohibits  mining  on  any  Federal  land, 
any  public  land.  It  is  an  amendment 
which  passed  the  Sena'ie  la  overwhelm- 
ing fashion. 

It  Is  my  firm  contention  that  this  bill 
is  in  such  a  terrible  condition  now  that 
the  only  way  to  insure  a  veto  is  to  agree 
to  the  Mansfield  amendment  at  this 
point.  That  is  my  pui-pcse  for  introducing 
this  amendment. 

I  will  tell  my  friends  who  believe  in  no 
mining  that  this  is  an  excellent  chance 
for  them  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  position 
which  thes'  support.  It  also  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  going  to  be  very  tough  on  those 
"deep-breathers"  among  the  Members 
who  support  tlie  no-mining  or  limited- 
mining  concept. 

If  indeed  the  Federal  lands  belong  to 
these  deep-breathers,  this  is  the  chance 
for  Members  who  support  their  position 
to  strike  a  blow  for  the  protection  of 
those  lands,  and  if  we  accept  this  amend- 
ment and  it  Is  agreed  to  in  exactly  the 
the  same  form  it  is  in  the  Senate,  the 
conference  will  not  be  able  to  take  it  out. 
and  we  will  have  permanently  locked  up 
the  Federal  lands,  to  the  ley  of  every 
deep-breather  in  the  country  and.  I  ex- 
pect, to  the  despair  of  every  consumer  in 
the  coiinlrv'.  We  now  iiave  our  chance  to 
fish  or  cut  bait. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  Mem- 
bers who  have  told  me  the  President 
would  not  veto  tliis  bill  with  this  In  it. 
I  will  tell  the  Members  I  am  the  last  one 
to  stand  here  and  predict  v,  hat  the  White 
Ho'jse  v.Ul  or  will  not  do.  I  will  teU  the 
Members  the  President  has  not  consulted 
me  on  this  matter,  r.or  on  iwy  other  'nat- 
ter. I  wish  the  record  to  show. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman.  :•.  ii  i  vcr:.- 
serious  amendiiient.  and  I  do  hoiie  that 
those  Membe«  who  wart  to  protect  the 
land  will  vote  '  aye  '  on  this  amendment. 

The  CH.\IRMAN.  The  Chair  r«cogni»s 
the  gentleman  from  Mctttana  iMr. 
Meicheb  ' . 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
only  take  a  lew  seconds  to  say  that  I  do 
not  believe  (he  amendment  is  offered  in 
all  5ei'iousne.<s.  and  it  strikes  me  as  oii 
that  it  would  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  i  Mr.  Stugeh  ' . 

I  must,  however,  also  pom:  out  that  it 
does  contain  the  provisi(jn  as  to  eminent 
domain  that  we  just  voted  down  in  our 
ProvlotLs  vote. 

1  urge  defeat  of  the  am^iKiment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
fi^m  Arizona  <Mr.  SmttERi  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Steuse  of  Ari- 
zona)  there  were — ayes  ft,  noes  39. 
So  the  amendment  to  the  committM 
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amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  rejected. 

AMCNDMENT  OFTCBED  BT  MR.  RECHLER  OP  WEST 
VWCINU  TO  THE   COMSUTTEE   AMENOBACNT   IN 

THE  NATURE  OF  A  StTBSTTTUTE 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kechi-er  of  West 
Vlrglnlft  to  the  committee  amendment  la 
the  nature  ot  a  substitute:  On  page  287.  line 
8,  Strike  out  the  period.  Insert  a  comma  and 
add:  "Including  recommendations  for  In- 
cre&slag  the  production  /rom  underground 
coal  mlne^" 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  merely  adds  to  the  an- 
nual report  section  a  stipulation  that  the 
Secretary  should  submit  recommenda- 
tions for  increasing  the  production  from 
underground  coal  mines.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  overwhelming  reserves  of 
our  coal  are  coal  reserves  of  imder- 
ground  coal,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
this  would  be  the  kind  of  an  innocuous 
amendment  that  the  committee  would  be 
enthusiastic  about. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  are  enthusiastic 
about  it.  and  we  accept  it.  We  think  we 
ought  to  encourage  underground  mining 
at  the  same  time  we  are  responsibly  sur- 
face mining. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechlkr) 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  agreed  to. 

AISENDKCKT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  BATS  TO  TUX 
COBOtrTTEE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATVKE  OF 
A  SUBSTrrUTE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
published  amendment  which  I  offer  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hays  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
Bubstitute:  Page  390.  after  line  17  Insert  the 
following  two  new  sections. 

FKITEKENCE  FOR  TCRSONS  ADVERSELY  AFFECTED 
BT  THE  ACT 

Sec.  713.  (a)  In  the  award  of  contracts  for 
the  reclamation  of  abandoned  and  unre- 
claimed mined  areas  pxirsuant  to  title  IV  and 
for  research  and  demonstration  projects  pur- 
suant to  section  707  of  this  Act  the  Secre- 
tarv  shall  develop  regulations  which  will  ac- 
cord a  preference  to  surface  mining  opera- 
tors who  can  demonstrate  that  their  sur- 
face mining  operations,  despite  good-faith 
efforts  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
this  Act.  have  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
regulation  of  surface  mining  aud  reclamation 
operations  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  Contracts  awarded  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  require  the  contractor  to  afford 
an  employment  preference  to  individuals 
whose  employment  has  been  adversely  affect- 
ed by  thU  Act. 

assistance  to  persons  unemployed  as  a  re- 
sult   OW    THIS    ACT 

Sec.  7U.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
aud  directed  to  make  grants  to  States  to 
provide  to  any  individual  unemployed,  If 
such  unemployment  resulted  from  the  ad- 


ministration and  enforcement  of  this  Act 
and  was  In  no  way  due  to  the  fault  of  such 
individual,  such  assistance  as  the  President 
deems  appropriate  while  such  individual  is 
unemployed.  Such  assistance  aa  a  State  shall 
provide  under  such  a  grant  shall  be  avail- 
able to  Individuals  not  otherwise  eligible  for 
unemployment  compensation  and  individuals 
who  have  otherwise  exhausted  their  eligibil- 
ity for  such  unemployment  compensation, 
end  shall  continue  as  long  as  unemployment 
la  the  area  caused  by  such  administration 
aud  enforcement  continues  (but  not  less 
tha<i  six  months)  or  until  ibe  individual  is 
ri;empIo>ecl  in  a  suitable  pci^itlon,  but  not 
longer  than  two  years  a'ter  the  lntllvldua! 
becomes  ellgii)le  for  nach  jissbttuncp.  Such 
assistance  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
weekly  amount  imd^Jr  the  unemployment 
ccmpen.'mao:!  proflram  of  Use  Stttle  iji  whicVi 
tlie  emploj'uiciit  loss  occurred  and  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amo\int  of  private  income 
protection  in.«\irance  com'jensatlon  available 
;o  such  indivlcUinl  for  such  period  of  uu- 
fciitploymeu'. 

lb  I  The  PrciUent  Is  a\illiorlzed  and  Oi- 
rccied  to  mtvke  trauts  to  States  to  provide 
assistance  on  a  temporary  basis  in  the  form 
of  mortgage  or  rental  payments  to  or  on  be- 
half of  Individuals  and  families  who.  as  a 
result  of  financial  hardship  ca<ased  by  any 
such  unemployment,  have  received  written 
notme  of  dispossession  or  eviction  from  a 
residence  by  reason  of  foreclosure  of  any 
mortgage  or  Hen.  cancellation  of  any  conttact 
of  sale,  or  termination  of  any  lea^e.  entered 
Into  prior  to  the  employment  loss.  Such  as- 
sistance shall  be  provided  for  a  period  o£ 
not  to  exceed  one  year  or  for  the  duration  ol 
the  period  of  financial  hardship,  whichever 
is  the  lesser. 

(c)  (1)  Whenever  the  President  det-rr- 
mines  that,  as  a  result  of  any  such  em- 
ployment loss.  low-Income  households  are 
unable  to  purchase  adequate  amounts  of 
nutritious  food  the  President  Is  authorized, 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may 
prescribe,  to  distribute  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  coupon  allotments  to 
such  households  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended. 
and  to  make  surplus  commodities  available. 

(2)  The  President,  through  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  is  authorized  to  continue  to 
make  such  coupon  allotments  and  surplus 
commodities  available  to  such  households 
for  so  long  as  he  determines  necessary,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  such  factors  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  including  the  conse- 
quences of  the  employment  loss  on  the 
earning  power  of  the  households  to  which 
asst<!tance  is  made  available  under  this 
section. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
constructed  as  amending  or  otherwise 
changing  the  provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  except  as  they  re- 
late to  the  availability  of  food  stamps  In 
such  an  employment  loss. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  provide  reemployment  as- 
sistance services  under  other  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  any  such  individual  so 
unemployed.  As  one  element  of  such  reem- 
ployment assistance  services,  such  Secretary 
shall  provide  to  any  such  unemployed  In- 
dividual who  Ls  unable  to  find  reemploy- 
ment in  a  suitable  position  within  a  reason- 
able distance  from  home,  assistance  to  relo- 
cate in  another  area  where  such  employ- 
ment is  avaUable.  Such  assistance  may  in- 
clude reasonable  costs  of  seekin^f  such 
employment  aud  the  cost  of  moving  his 
family  and  household  to  the  location  of  his 
new  employment. 

(e)(1)  The  President,  acting  through  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  Ls  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  loans  (which  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  shall  mclude  par- 


ticipations la  loans)  to  aid  In  financing  any 
project  in  the  United  States  for  the  conduct 
of  activities  or  the  acquisition,  construction, 
or  alteration  of  facilities  (including  machin- 
ery  and  equipment)  required  by  the  admin- 
istration or  enforcement  of  this  Act.  for  ap- 
plicants both  private  and  public  (including 
Indian  tribes),  which  have  been  approved 
for  such  assistance  by  an  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  in  which  the  project  to  be 
financed  is  located,  ai.d  which  agency  or 
Instrumeniallty  (including  uults  of  general 
purpose  local  government)  is  directly  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  economic  develop- 
ment In  such  Slate  or  subdivision,  aud 
which  have  been  ccrHfied  by  such  agency  or 
instrumentnlUy  i*.s  roq\iirlng  the  loan  sttc- 
cessfully  to  remain  in  operation  or  at  pre- 
dion;; levels  of  einploymeut. 

(2)  Pinanclnl  uMirtaace  under  this  sec- 
tion shnll  be  on  ^\irh  tcrm<;  aud  conditions  a^; 
the    rrestdent   determines,   except   that — 

I  A)  no  loan  shall  be  made  unless  It  Is 
determined  that  there  Is  reasonable  assur- 
anre  of  repayment: 

(Bl  no  loan,  including  renewals  or  exten- 
sion thereof,  may  be  made  hereunder  for  a 
period  exceeding  thirty  years; 

(C>  loans  made  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  but  not  more  than  3  per  centum 
per  annum; 

(D)  loans  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate 
cost  to  the  applicant  of  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, or  altertne:  the  facility  or  project: 

(E)  the  total  of  alt  loans  to  any  single 
applicant  shall  not  exceed  ei. 000.000;  and 

(F)  the  facility  or  project  has  been  cenl- 
fled  by  the  regulatory  authority  as  necessary 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

If)  Where  the  loss,  curtailment,  removal, 
or  clo.slng  of  any  industrial  or  commercial 
facility  re.-ultlng  from  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  this  Act  causes  an  un- 
usual and  abrupt  rise  in  unemployment  in 
any  area,  community,  or  neighborhood,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  In  the  case 
of  a  nonagrtcultural  enterprise  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  In  the  case 
of  an  agricultural  enterprise,  are  authorized 
to  provide  any  industrial,  commercial,  agri- 
cultural, or  other  enterprise,  which  has  the 
potential  to  be  a  major  source  of  employ- 
ment for  a  substantial  period  of  time  In  such 
area,  a  loan  m  such  amount  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  aucb  enterprise  to  assist  In 
restoring  the  economic  viability  of  such 
area,  community,  o/  neighborhood.  Ixmns 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  limitations  on  the  size  of 
loans  which  may  be  otherwise  be  imposed  by 
any  other  provision  of  law  or  regulation 
promulgated  pursuant  thereto. 

(g)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  any  local  government  which,  as  a 
result  ot  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act.  has  suffered  a  substantial 
loss  of  total  revenue  (including  both  real 
and  personal  property  tax  revenue).  Grants 
made  under  this  section  may  be  made  for 
the  tax  year  in  which  the  loss  occurred  and 
for  each  of  the  two  tax  years.  Tlie  grant  for 
any  tax  year  shall  not  exceed  the  difference 
between  the  annual  average  of  all  revenue!^ 
received  by  the  local  government  di-rlng  the 
three -tax -year  period  immediately  preceding 
the  tax  year  in  which  such  loss  occurred  and 
the  actual  revenue  received  by  the  local 
government  for  the  t-ix  year  in  which  the  loss 
occurred  and  for  each  of  the  two  tax  years 
following  such  loss  but  only  If  ther«  has  been 
no  reduction  in  the  tax  rates  and  the  tax  as- 
sessment valuation  factors  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment. If  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the 
tax  rates  or  the  tax  assessment  valuation 
factors  then,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amount  of  a  grant  under  this  section 
for  the  year  or  years  when  such  reduction  is 
In  effect,  the  President  shall  use  the  tax  rates 
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and  tax  asussmenC  valuation  factors  ol  the 
local  government  In  effect  at  tbe  time  of  such 
loss  without  re<Iuctlon.  in  order  to  determine 
the  revenues  which  would  have  been  received 
by  the  local  government  but  for  such  re- 
duction. 

(h)  Any  owner  or  operator  of  a  surface  coal 
mine,  or  employee  (or  former  employee)  of  a 
surface  coal  mine,  who  would  otherwise  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  section,  tn 
ileu  of  such  assistance  may  utilize  tbe  prefer- 
e.ice  accorded  In  section  713  of  this  Act  hi 
receiving  contracts  or  employment  In  the 
conduct  of  reclamation  activities  authorized 
by  section  4M  of  this  Act. 

(i)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro, 
prlated  such  sums  as  may  t>e  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(J)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
l^ress  on  the  Implementation  of  this  section 
not  later  than  thirty  months  after  the  en> 
actment  of  this  Act.  and  annually  thereafter. 
The  report  requUvd  by  this  subsection  shall 
Include  an  estimate  of  the  funds  which 
would  be  necessary  to  Implement  this  section 
In  each  of  the  succeeding  three  years. 

Ik)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  July  1,  1976.  on  the  Im- 
pact of  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  this  Act  on  employees  and  owners  or  op- 
erators of  firms  with  gross  capital  values  of 
less  than  $500,000,  together  with  a  recom- 
mendation on  a  program  granting  relief  to 
such  employees  and  owners  or  operators  for 
losses  In  capital  value  sustained  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HAYS  (during  the  reading*.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  tie  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  I  will  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  the  reading  of  the  first  section 
which  in  effect  says  that  the  Secretary 
shall  develop  regulations  which  wiU — 
and  I  am  paraphrasing^give  first 
chance  to  a  surface  operator,  who  may 
be  adversely  affected  and  who  can  dem- 
onstrate that  he  has  been,  to  contracts 
on  reclamation  projects. 

The  second  section  In  effect  does  the 
same  thing  for  persons  who  might  be 
unemployed  as  a  result  of  this  act.  I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  any  or  many  of 
either,  but  in  any  case  I  do  not  think  this 
protection  that  wotild  be  put  in  by  these 
two  sections  would  be  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. 

Tlie  second  section  goes  also  to  pro- 
tiding  assistance  beyond  the  6  months 
unemployment  compensation  if  the  per- 
son is  not  eligible  for  unemployment 
compensation,  and  at  no  higher  rate 
than  he  would  get  If  he  were  eligible.  I 
think  the  two  amendments  serve  as  an 
added  protection  both  to  the  operator 
and  to  the  miner,  and  I  would  hope  that 
tliey  would  be  accepted  unanimously. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  Uie  genlleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  voted  against  a  similar  amendment 
in  the  committee  on  the  tlieory  that  the 
gentleman  has  expressed. 


We  want  this  bill  to  be  able  to  Increase 
surface  coal  mining,  plus  we  believe  it 
win.  As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  said, 
he  does  not  think  there  will  be  much 
need  for  this,  but  ]a<;t  in  the  event  that 
some  people  or  small  business  flims  that 
are  engaged  in  mining  are  going  to  lose 
work,  and  Individuals  are  going  to  be 
unemployed,  they  should  be  given  pref- 
erence In  the  reclamation  field  and  in 
other  aspects  of  this  bill.  So  I  am  going 
to  support  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Cliainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  thank  the  gentlemon 
for  yielding. 

I  think  one  of  the  major  problems  in 
this  whole  coal  mining  scene  is  the  move- 
ment of  the  industry  out  to  the  West 
and  the  severe  jeopardy  this  places  the 
declining  coal  Industry  in  Appalachla. 
So  it  Is  not  a  case  of  our  bill  affecting 
the  miners  in  the  Appalachian  area,  but 
rather  it  Is  hidustry  moving  out  to  where 
they  can  dig  out  66.000  tons  of  coal  In 
one  acre  of  land.  For  those  people  in 
Appalachla  who  are  going  to  be  affected 
because  of  tfiis  movement  out  West,  I 
think  the  gentleman's  amendment  is  an 
imperative.  If  they  get  thrown  out  of 
work  as  a  consequence  of  this  drift  out 
to  the  West,  then  It  seems  to  me  their 
labor  ought  to  be  placed  in  reclamation 
work. 
Mr.  HAYS.  1  thank  the  gentlewoman. 
I  might  say  that  the  land  that  can 
be  put  back  into  production  in  the  Ea.'rt 
or  in  Appalachia,  or  at  least  that  part 
of  it  in  Ohio,  is  very  productive  land. 
We  are  growing  up  to  150  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre  on  the  hills  that  they  are 
stripping  before  the  stripping  that  is,  so 
it  is  not  wasteland  in  eastern  Ohio. 
I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 
Mr  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chahman.  I  really  have  no  objec- 
tion to  this  amendment  at  all,  but  tliis 
points  up  what  a  phony  process  we  go 
mrough  here.  We  spent  almost  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  we  have  heard  every- 
one here  tell  how  thoroughly  we  debated 
this  bill  in  committee.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  Let  me  point 
out.  and  let  the  record  show,  that  I 
have  in  my  hand  here  a  transcript  of 
the  hearings  of  the  committee,  and  on 
April  30  these  same  provisions  were  re- 
moved from  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  25  to  3. 
Interestingly  enough,  two  of  the  individ- 
uals who  have  just  accepted  that  amend- 
ment did  not  oppose  taking  them  out. 
The  only  tliree  individuals  that  voted 
against  it  were  Messrs.  Seiberlinc.  Mar- 
tin of  North  Carolina,  and  Cronin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  oifered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  iMr.  Hats)  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

Tlie  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  agreed  to. 


AMENOSfENT  OTTYXXH  BT  MR.  XDPPE  TO  THE 
COMJinrCE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATtJEE  OP 
A    SL-BSliTUiL 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  tbe  committee  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oSered  by  Mr.  Huppe  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
subsutute:  Page  aS3.  line  M.  after  the  period 
Insert  the  following  words:  "The  general  ele- 
vation of  the  overall  mined  area  may  be 
lower  than  Its  original  elevation,  provided 
that  all  htghwalls  are  eliminated,  in  cases  In 
which  the  removal  of  coal  results  In  Insuffi- 
cient material  from  any  or  all  portions  of  tbe 
mined  site  being  available  to  return  the 
then  mined  site  to  Its  original  elevation." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ask 
the  gentleman.  Was  this  printed  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Something  was  printed  in 
the  Record  similar  to  it,  but  I  have 
changed  the  language  somewhat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  must  be  IdenUcal. 
If  the  amendment  was  not  printed  in 
the  Record  there  can  be  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  but  there  will  be  no  time 
for  debate. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
•  Mr.  RtTPPE)  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  question  was  taken :  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Rcppe)  there 
were — ayes  4.  noes  18. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub.stltute 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  vn,  the  Chair 
trill  now  compile  the  list  of  those  Mem- 
bers seekini;  to  debate  or  to  offer  amend- 
ment5  to  title  Vm  and  wUi  allocate  the 
10  minutes  accordingly. 

Eight  Members  have  arisen,  so  there 
will  be  approximately  m  minutes  for 
each, 

AMENDMENT   OrPEHED   BT    MB.    HOSMEK  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT    IN    THE    NArcEE    OP 

A    SrBSTITVTE 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  tlie  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hosmer  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute:  On  page  290,  line  18.  strike  title 
VIU. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chah-man.  my 
amendment  deletes  all  of  title  VIII.  It 
eliminates  the  State  Mining  and  Mineral 
Resources  Research  Institutes.  This  title 
would  fragment  and  undermine  the  pri- 
orities of  current  research  efforts.  It 
would  create  an  inflexible  and  cxpen- 
.<ive  program,  precluding  the  best  use  of 
available  research  talents  of  the  Nation, 
regardless  of  location.  Furthermore,  the 
Conpress  has  enactod  legislation  author- 
izing revenue  sharing  in  the  form  of 
block  grants  which  are  not  earmarked. 
It  seems  far  more  sensible  to  allow  the 
states  to  use  their  own  judgment  as  to 
whether  a  mineral  institute  is  needed 
within  the  State. 

Members  should  recall  that  a  bill  con- 
taining provisions  similar  to  title  Vin 
passed  the  92d  Congress  (S.  635 1.  but 
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that  bill  va-.  vetofd  became  spreading 
the  green  around  with  abandon  just 
won't  advance  mining  and  mineral  re- 
oources  affairs. 

The  Secretary  has  indicated  that  ade- 
ouate  authority  already  exists  for  sup- 
port of  needed  mineral  research  pro- 
erams.  Therefore,  this  entire  title  is  not 
needed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment 

Mrs.  MINK  Mr.  Chainaan.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  critical 
title  which  we  have  Included  In  this  bill. 
Incidentally,  a-i  separate  legislation  it 
has  passed  the  House  several  times.  The 
many  public  colleges  which  have  separ- 
ate schools  of  mines  have  testified  before 
various  commitfes  of  the  Congress  that 
one  of  the  biggest  difBculties  they  are  ex- 
periencing ii  in  the  training  of  expert 
personnel  in  the  field  of  mineral 
eni:ineering. 

1  think  one  of  the  ways  we  can  support 
the  need  for  research  and  development 
and  Implementation  of  new  techniques  in 
mining  is  to  su^rort  these  State  schools 
and  other  public  institutions  with  the 
very  meager  assistance  this  bill  provides. 
I  realize  that  the  administration  and 
the  Memljcrs  of  the  minority  have  op- 
posed various  sections  of  this  title  but 
I  think  It  is  rital  if  we  are  going  to  do 
the  Job  that  is  required  to  make  the  ad- 
vancements needed  to  develop  mineral 
technology',  not  onlv  for  coal  but  also 
for  other  minerals.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  support  these  colleges  and  develop  the 
kinds  of  institutions  this  section  calls  for 
and  give  th'm  i-t  least  this  minimal  R.  1 
D.  support. 

Mr.  Chairman  T  u'ec  that  She  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
froca  California  iMr.  Hosmer)  to  'he 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demjnded  by  Mr.  Hosmebi 
there  were — ayes  8.  noes  Z8. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  T:,e  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  eentlem^'n  from  Wyoming  (Mr 

RONCAl.10 ' . 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyomirg.  :ir 
Chairman,  with  regard  to  the  reserva- 
tion Just  concluded  on  title  Vn,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
'Mr.  DDALti  to  clarify  the  meaning  of 
"written  consent."  found  in  section  705 
'231  on  page  282  of  the  hUl  I  would  like 
to  inquire  as  to  whether  the  intent  of  the 
committee  was  to  void  all  written  con- 
sents obtained  by  an  operator  prior  to 
Cate  of  enactment,  as  found  on  line  17 

Mr.  UD.ALL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  ijr  drawing  attention  to 
t  .is  particular  phrase  "aftei  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act."  The  intent 
of  the  committee  was  not  to  void  all 
V  rttlen  consents  obtained  prior  to  date 
of  enactment.  This  inclusion  of  that 
rnrase  was  a  simple  oversight  of  the 
committee,  and  one  which  I  believe  can 
be  corrected  in  conference.  1  thought  this 
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approach  was  preferable  to  offering  an 
amendment,  which  would  exhaust  some 
of  the  remaining  time  of  debase  on  title 
VII.  I  hope  this  clarifies  the  gentleman's 
understanding  of  the  tern.  "wTitten 
consent." 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

A7.ICNDMENT   OPTCBEO   BT    MB.   MtrBTIfA   TO  TJIE 
COMMITTOE   AMENDMENT   IN   THE   KATCTIE   OP 

A  suBsrmrrE 

Mr.  MUKTHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ottered  by  Mr.  Muktha  to  the 
commltt«  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
subslltute:  On  page  302,  line  19,  after  the 
word  Tescarch."  change  the  period  to  a 
comma  and  add  the  follov.lngr  -two  of 
whom  shall  b«  representatives  of  workiiis 
C03I  miners." 
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Mr.  MTJRTHA  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  would 
uke  to  offer  a  very  simple  amendment, 
but  one  which  I  believe  will  make  a  very 
important  input  on  the  operation  and 
implementation  of  strip  mining  regula- 
tions and  reclamation. 

Title  vm,  section  810  of  the  bill  cre- 
ates an  Advisory  Committee  on  Mining 
and  Mineral  Research.  The  committee 
would  be  composed  of  nine  persons.  In- 
cluding the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines:  the  Director  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation:  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences:  President 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Engineers- 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey; 
and  four  persons  knowledgeable  in  the 
field  of  mining  and  mineral  resources. 

My  amendini'nt.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
not  add  any  n:w  members  to  the  nine- 
member  committee,  but  would  designate 
that  one  of  the  four  persons  knowledge- 
able in  the  mining  field  would  have  to 
be  representative  of  working  coal  miners. 
The  committee's  purpose  involves  mak- 
ing recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  on  all  matters  relating 
to  mining  and  mineral  resources  re- 
search. I  can  think  of  no  group  of  men 
who  could  add  more  practical  and  Im- 
portant Information  to  this  committee 
than  representatives  of  the  working 
miner  -  themselves. 

These  are  hard-working  men.  These 
are  talcntod  men.  These  are  concerned 
mr-n.  In  P?nn.sylvanla,  coal  miners  have 
individually  made  many  valuable  sug7es- 
lions  and  contributions  that  have 
str:n'^th?ned  our  own  mininT  regulation 
law  The  suggestions  have  benefited 
coal  producers  and  environmental 
?roupi.  Tills  name  contribution  can  re- 
sult at  ihe  Federal  level. 

I  bfrlieve  this  is  a  sound  amfndment 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  strengthens  the  input 
of  this  committee  and  helps  to  insure 
lh?t  our  -trip  mlnini;  regulation  laws 
will  l;e  !tron!f.  and  that  they  benefit  from 
the  practical  experience  of  the  men  who 
work  with  the  mines  ev»ry  day  of  their 
Uve' 

Mr.  HOSMKR  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 


Mr.  HOSMER.  I  want  to  say,  a  lot  of 
people  around  here  have  never  seen  a 
piece  of  coal  and  have  never  dug  a  piece 
of  coal,  so  I  have  brought  to  this  Cham- 
ber a  piece  of  coal.  I  would  hope  that 
every  Member  would  take  a  look  at  it 
before  he  votes  for  this  bUl  tonight. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr,  Mdbth*) 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  ta  tlie  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
<  Mr.  Hechler  t . 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word.  This  is  a  little  more  than  a  "pro 
forma'  amendment,  because  the  Itist 
word  of  the  bill  is  the  word  "expenses."  I 
shall  vote  against  this  bill  because  it 
puts  the  expense  burden  on  the  backs  of 
the  ncople  of  the  mountains. 

The  fatal  defect  of  H,R,  11500  is  that 
it  gives  primary  authority  to  the  States. 
The  history  of  every  single  piece  of  pro- 
gressive legislation  to  protect  people  in 
this  country  is  that  those  who  are  regu- 
lated alwa-s  cr>-:  "Leave  it  to  the  States, 
they  are  closer  to  the  people."  What  they 
really  mean  Is  that  "The  States  aren't 
powerful  enough  to  control  big  conglom- 
erates, so  let  us  weaken  control  by  giving 
it  to  the  States."  This  has  been  true  In 
the  fields  of  civil  rights,  education, 
health,  workmen's  compensation,  wage 
and  hour  legislation,  pure  food  and  drug 
laws,  coal  mine  safety,  or  any  effort  to 
help  people. 

You  know  the  economic  and  political 
history  of  this  Nation.  You  know  the 
realities  of  economic  and  political  pres- 
siu-e.  You  know  that  neither  a  State  leg- 
islature nor  any  administrative  authority 
can  stand  up  against  the  wealth  and 
power  of  a  dominant  economic  group. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves — vou  cannot 
expect  West  Virginia,  where  coal  Is  king, 
to  do  very  much  to  regulate  strip  mining. 
You  cannot  expect  Kentucky,  or  Vir- 
ginia, or  Tennessee  to  do  very  much  at 
the  State  level.  In  Pennsylvania,  where 
enforcement  Ls  a  little  better,  the  coal  in- 
dustry does  not  run  the  State  since  coal 
constitutes  a  relatively  minor  part  of  the 
State's  economy. 

Time  after  time  In  this  debate,  I  have 
heard  the  bills  spoitsors  aver  that  the 
States  can  regulate  if  they  choose  to  do 
so.  Just  try  that  in  West  Virginia  and 
see  how  far  you  can  get. 

Wliat  we  are  doing  in  this  bill  Is  mak- 
ing people  of  Appalachla  a  national  sac- 
rifice area  for  the  power-hungry  strip- 
pers. By  giving  opportunity  for  the  citi- 
zens to  protect  and  sue,  you  are  really 
putting  the  burden  on  the  backs  of  the 
people  In  the  hollows  who  have  to  fight 
their  own  battles  against  the  ruthless 
and  arrogant  conglomerates. 

I  have  heard  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  HosHERi  use  the  term 
"hara-kiri."  If  there  ever  was  a  clear 
case  of  hara-kiri,  it  is  strip  mining.  As 
tlie  draglines  and  D-9  dozers  rip  off  the 
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land  and  the  people,  it  is  just  like  plung- 
ing a  samurai  sword  into  the  Nation's 
vitals. 

When  the  Parmlntgon,  W.  Va,.  coal 
mine  disaster  struck,  killing  78  West  Vlr- 
uMia,  coal  miners  of  November  20,  1968, 
the  conscience  of  the  Nation  was 
aroused,  and  Congress  enacted  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969.  But  strip  mining  is  a  slow  disaster 
w  hich  chokes  the  people,  one  by  one,  and 
does  not  bring  the  dramatic  headlines. 

Where  is  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America?  They  have  a  stake,  and  every 
coal  miner  has  a  stake  In  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  so  they  lobby  heavily 
to  protect  the  coal  miners.  But  the 
UMWA  has  Its  eyes  on  the  welfare  and 
retirement  fund,  and  every  worker  In  a 
strip  mine  is  likely  to  side  with  the  com- 
pany against  strong  regtilation,  because 
it  Is  in  the  economic  interest  of  the  com- 
pany to  cut  comers  in  reclamation.  The 
life  of  the  strip  miner  Is  not  on  the  line 
where  reclamation  is  concerned,  as  It  Is 
with  mine  safety. 

I  know  that  my  position  as  an  aboli- 
tionist Is  not  palatable  to  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  which  wants 
to  organize  the  strip  miners  in  the  coal 
rush  already  moving  westward,  I  know 
they  are  going  to  count  this  as  a  key 
labor  vote. 

I  know  that  the  environmental  lobby- 
ists are  feverishly  lining  up  support  for 
H.R.  11600. 

No  union,  no  industrj*.  no  environ- 
mental lobby,  and  no  economic  or  polit- 
ical power  is  going  to  control  my  vote 
except  the  people. 

I  Intend  to  vote  against  this  weak  bill. 

So  far  as  strip  mining  is  concerned. 
I  will  be  out  watching,  investigating  and 
reporting  on  what  happens  under  this 
bill.  My  parents  are  both  from  Missouri 
and  you  will  have  to  show  me. 

I  am  even  more  firmly  an  abolitionist 
on  strip  mining. 

Like  another  abolitionist  of  the  19th 
century— 

I  am  in  earnest. 

I  will  not  equivocate; 

I  will  not  excuse. 

I  will  not  retreat  a  single  Inch 

And  I  will  be  heard* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairaian,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
geijtiemnn  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  vote 
in  favor  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  and  commend 
those  who  have  worked  so  hard  to  bring 
this  bill  to  its  present  form.  This  legisla- 
tion has  been  termed  a  historic  land- 
mark proposal  and  I  suppose  it  is.  In  mv 
judgment,  it  Is  needed  to  insure  that 
major  public  Interest  requisites  are  ful- 
filled regarding  tlie  extraction  of  coal. 

In  order  to  fulfill  domestic  energy 
needs  and  promote  our  independence 
from  imported  foreign  fuels,  we  will  need 
to  significantly  expand  the  production  of 
coal,  which  is  our  most  plentiful  fossil 
fuel.  The  recent  so-called  energy  crisis 


only  served  to  higlUight  the  need  for  in- 
creased coal  utUization.  Coal  liquefaction 
and  gasification  hold  promise  here.  But, 
imtil  these  processes  are  commercially 
feasible,  strip  mming  which  currently 
provides  half  of  the  total  U.S.  coal  pro- 
duction is  necessary.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  strip  mining  of  coal.  If  not  carefully 
regulated,  leaves  an  aftermath  of  en- 
vironmental devastation,  I  have  seen  the 
barren  and  lifeless  ugly  scars  upon  once 
beautiful  landscapes  in  southeastern 
Ohio.  Once  ravaged  by  the  shovels  and 
dragUnes,  such  land,  if  not  reclaimed.  Is 
for  all  practical  purposes  worthless.  This 
fact  is  common  knowledge,  and  I  will  not 
go  into  further  detail, 

Tlie  environmental  and  other  adverse 
impacts  of  strip  mining  can,  however,  be 
reduced  to  a  highly  acceptable  minimum. 
All  that  is  needed  is  a  strong  and  effec- 
tive mining  control  and  reclamation  law. 
In  Ohio,  we  have  State  strip  mining  re- 
gulations that  are  among  the  toughest 
in  the  Nation  in  terms  of  reclamation 
and  related  ecological  safeguards.  This 
law  is  now  working  effectively,  and  con- 
trarj-  to  the  predictions  of  the  coal  lobby 
doomsayers  when  It  was  being  debated  in 
the  Ohio  General  Assembly,  the  State's 
coal  industrj-  is  still  quite  healthy,  prof- 
itable, and  generally  competitive  with 
coal  operations  in  other  jurisdictions. 

I  support  the  committee  bill  because  I 
feel  it  strikes  an  effective  balance  be- 
tween the  two  alternatives  offered  today. 
With  all  due  respect  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  West  Virginia,  I  submit 
that  his  sutistitute  bill  would  be  unneces- 
sarily restrictive  because  It  would  soon 
prohibit  the  strip  mining  of  all  coal. 
Willie  I  share  his  view  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  all  coal  reserves  in  the 
United  States  is  only  obtainable  by  deep 
mining,  the  fact  remains  that  energy 
demands  in  the  next  few  years  will 
necessitate  a  significant  amount  of  strip 
mining.  All  coal  that  can  be  recovered 
consistent  with  environmental  safe- 
guards should  be  utilized.  To  do  other- 
wise would  be  an  imreasonable  waste  of 
a  valuable  resource. 

The  substitute  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
was  too  weak.  As  I  see  it,  there  are  in- 
sufficient reclamation  standards.  It  con- 
tains no  deep  mining  provisions,  unrea- 
sonably limits  citizen  suits,  and  inade- 
quately protects  a  surface  owner's  rights. 
It  is  basically  a  bill  favorable  to  the  strip 
mining  industrj'. 

By  comparison,  the  committee  bill  H.R. 
11500  is  ;in  effective  middle-ground  ap- 
proach to  the  two  proposals  previously 
mentioned.  It  will  allow  the  surface  min- 
ing of  coal  where  it  is  consistent  with 
effective  environmental  protection  and 
reclamation.  It  al.so  adequately  protects 
the  rights  of  citizens  who  may  become 
affected  by  strip  mining  operations.  By 
in.suring  the  protection  of  the  surface 
mining  of  coal  while  protecting  the  en- 
vironment, it  meets  two  important  na- 
tional priorities.  H.R  11500  in  committee 
form  is  a  responsible  approach,  and  I  will 
vote  for  Its  passage. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  respect 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virgiiua  iMr. 
Hechler  1  and  congratulate  him  for  his 
fine  statement  In  the  well.  However,  I 


must  say  that  I  disagree  with  him.  I  have 
a  very  dear  and  gentle  friend  in  Irving- 
ton,  N.Y.,  who  has  always  said  that  we 
should  never  pass  a  law  in  order  to  gain 
an  advantage  for  one  man  at  the  expense 
of  another  man.  I  think  he  stated  very 
clearly  what  this  bill  does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  vote  against 
it.  I  am  very  sorry  the  Hosmer  substitute 
did  not  carry.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hos- 
mer'.  As  HJl.  11500  wound  its  way 
through  the  legislative  process,  Mr.  Hos- 
mer early  and  auslutely  observed  that 
H.R.  11500  could  have  a  serious  effect  on 
our  energy  situation.  If  enacted  as  writ- 
ten. When  the  mantle  of  leadership  fell 
upon  him  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  thr  committee,  he  resolutely  told 
the  committee  of  his  opposition  to  the 
legislation  and  of  his  firm  intent  to  op- 
pose its  passage  if  not  balanced  to  re- 
spect both  the  energy  and  environ- 
mental ethics. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
displayed  to  all  of  us  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  and  a  kind  of  leadership  and 
campaign  which  at  times  is  necessary 
to  oppose  Iegi.slation  in  this  House.  His 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
their  tactical  employment  demonstrates 
his  skUl  and  leadership.  I  commend  him 
for  a  job  well  done  and  state  that  in  my 
judgment  the  next  Congress  will  miss 
the  fine  gentleman,  Craig  Hosmer. 

Mr.  McKlNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SYMMS.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
debate  the  merits  of  surface  mining  to- 
day, I  think  the  watchword  should  be 
balance.  -After  last  winter's  energy  short- 
age alerted  us  to  the  potential  of  coal  as 
a  solution  for  our  energy  needs,  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  properly  exploit 
this  valuable  resource  to  benefit  tlie 
American  consumer.  Yet  as  we  do  this,  I 
think  It  is  equally  important  that  we  pro- 
tect another  valuable  resource — the 
American  landscape.  I  think  that  HJR. 
11,^00.  the  committee  bill,  reflects  a  more 
balanced  and  sensible  approach  than 
eitlier  oi  the  proposed  substitute  bills. 
It  apprtxiches  the  problem  of  surface 
mining  as  a  way  to  meet  our  energy 
needs,  yet  still  works  to  protect  our  en- 
vironment. While  I  think  H  R,  11500  is  a 
sound  compromise,  I  still  think  that  some 
amendments  to  strengthen  the  environ- 
nientiil  protections  arc  in  order  Lft  nie 
elaborate. 

The  thrust  of  H  R.  lljOO  is  Uie  estab- 
iLshment  of  uniform  reBUlation.s  which 
« ii;  make  it  possible  to  open  up  the  great 
coal  reserves  we  have  out  West  while  re- 
claiming the  land  .«o  it  can  be  used  again. 
Since  there  are  twice  as  many  tons  of 
coal  west  of  the  Missis.sippl  River  tiian 
there  are  in  the  East,  and  since  that 
western  coal  is  more  easily  strippable 
from  the  Great  Plains,  we  should  be  wary 
lest  passage  of  this  bill  let  loose  a  stam- 
pede to  western  production,  leav- 
ing the  eastern  production  crippled.  The 
strengthening  amendments,  while  they 
protect  our  environment,  achieve  this 
end.  and  in  the  process  guarantee  some 
stability  to  eastern  energy  needs. 
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r  ^^.r'^  ,"'<"«|'  Y!  '"  '*'^'y  E"tlantl  :el!-  go  imdergiound,  I  agree  v.ith  Russell  abandoned  but  whose  reserve*  arc  not 

on  coal  for  only  17  percent  or  our  energy  Train.   Adminktrator  of  the  Environ-  plav^  out 

p'cf  ihat  o°D^^run°w~'^i^M'2^'  »^"'«' P^<'«^'^''o"  ^^^^<^^-  'hat  much  as  As  Mr.  Se.be«l,nc   has  noted,  since 

uo»M  have on?he  consumed  [?„,f/t^  ^^  "^"^  ,"?"  ^"^-'?;*'  "?""'■"•  '^'^  *""'*  '""■  """o^'  '  B'*  -n*"^'-  >"<«'  "f  'hem  in 

G:'/J-?,i'/™^"u'J;"°"^'-'"^^ '"  °  ™"  people  Jus  w:Jl  not  vrant  to  stand  for  the  East,  have  closed  because  it  simplv 

"  eVt  S  S^evTo  th".  f^^'i'V^TiJ","  ?..  ?!_'!''.'*  ='"5l'^"f'"y  ^"'"-y^  .""'  '^-.'^  "ot  economical  to  keep  them  run 


leit  us  prey  to  the  v.-him?  of  Middle 


cnnronment  just  to  exploit  3  percent  of    ning.    The   fund   would    generate   new 


Kinc;wvl^',fV''°K"^'''^''  oi:r  oil  prices  our  reser.-c!;.  This  is  especially  true  if.  monev  to  reopen  these  mFnes  "in  »  wav 

«TuV,Sc  7b  «a.>?n '  thr;i"e''cfrect^'  IV'^"'  '"?  ""J'  "'■''  '"^S^^  ™"^  ™-  '■■'"^'^  '^  nelrt^a  s  e^^enTiv"  no'as  tln'i 

"™a^  „„  i?!u  °"    "'^  '^.'-''^.e'fected  .•^er.es  ar?  played  out.  our  deep  mining  consumUig  as  puiUng  a  new  mine  into 

.;■  T'h  Via  the  fu;i  co"tSs-me'^t  Cn^  '"'^''''^  '' ^^'^^  """  ^«  '""  "  "*^  P:<«"«ctlon:  thus,  the  short-term  be.^"m 

ric'  this  adiurtment  the^r?c;TJLy^r.  ^  ""l"  fri^htemnj  eners>-  shortage,  to  the  consumer  is  apparent,  and  tlie 

I  '  pa.^ed  mrecTlv  oi  to'^fhe  rL«,l°.i  .  fl"'  *''E  ^""'""l  ^  '"'""  "'^'  "^'"-  l<"^8-term  benefit  to  the  deep  D.talns  1„- 

«(th  »  .^J^l^fi  ■             ,   "*  f'jnsunier  taining  a  balance  between  eastern  and  dustr,-.  and  ultimately  to  the  conimici- 

Si.rv,  ».  P™''"''"''*'^'  regulatory  hearlnp.  western  production  of  coal  is  of  oara-  uiimiateiy  to  tne  con.suinei, 

«i ^m  Pi^^^es  iikyrocketinB  to  $14  a  bar-  mount  importance.  The  strong  environ- 


would  be  another  result. 


1^^^T^^^'^\^^'  men;;:.p;^ocr;i;^;^">onhu,^^nd:  H.k^S  sr?;S'^bi;?J^te''bJ 

^ty'^,Smra'Ses''L'?™-rthe  Ha,  r^^'r,'/  "/  ^TT  """  .'^^-  ^^'"^  '°  comparison,  has^o su?h  ablSed  mine 

mer  sutetim^e  HR   \^SITL  .„  ^^f'  Pf^erre  and  protect  our  wat«r  resource...  .-ecLimation  provision,  nor  does  it  make 

wa  ■  to  slrip  more  coal  out  Of  the  Wesf  ""^.^Jj^'J^T^M"  ^"o^n  "i"^"  """'"^  ''"^'  ^•^<"-'  '^  ™'-'^"  ">e  problen>s  of  past 

erri  S>at«  and  ar^S  that  such  an  «"  .fr-  f^?    ?^""^'^  'f^"  -"  ^^^^^-  <"^  ""=««  of  our  land.  Unfortunately,  this 

Zf^l^^^rPo"  -^<i^n/n1  ^h^;  trt^el?,"la,T^^rinrai„^?u'r7ii"e^m!;!r  Sir'"^'  "■"=  "'  '"''-■  ''^"^'-"-  '"  ""» 
^Z'^^^'^rrZ^.  Z  e^erV*S^ly';Td-',nrc^rg"t.^l  Sl.oem.UmeisHinlted.Iwlllnotdis. 
rf:^S!e<^'U.5?^ai^1,^--  U^dj^th  .u^c^^t'l^i^r^'^  alSni^nS'^tr^SkSS'XS;! 
and  the  reason  Is  iransporutlon  costs.  i  should  live  to  comment  briefly  on  ,,"  i^ustrated  why  atnendments  such  as 
Quite  frankly,  it  is  not  at  all  cheap  to  the  Xiidment  offcred^y  Mr  Seibcr-  Jf-''  S'^^"""" «  i^  vital  to  protect  our 
put  coal  on  i  train  out  West  and  ship  it  li^c.  as  tee  be.t  Ul^^tiJn  of  how  the  ^^ '''  ""  '""'*,'  ^"'i'*'  ""P  them  from  be- 
across  the  Hud«>n  Ri^'er  into  New  Eng-  balance  between  sSfTce  mining  and  """'"J  f  "*J*'  ^"J"  ^""^  *^  '"^  ="'''*« 
land  In  fact,  it  cost.,  over  twice  as  much  deep  mi  "ng  can  'b^  main"«?ned  His  '"^'1  Appalachian  mountains.  At  the 
to  trfrjport  coal  from  the  Westei-n  States  amendment  e>:tab'ishes  as"  50  wr  ton  f""^'-'"}"  'hese  amendments  plan  ahead 
to  New  England  than  it  does  to  move  reclnmaUon  !to  °^  i^L  -^tf^^lJ:?"  I"':  the  future  when  deep  mining-a  bar- 


coal  from  erstcm  mining  states  by  ship.  fncc-miiTed  coal  but^l^ows  the  toduitn-  ff "  ^^^ ''^,'^"°'-'no»«  reserves,  lower  sul- 

or  ever  8cro«  the  At'antic  from  Poland,  up  to  90  pcrcert  for  costs  aLoc'sSmt^  I"'  ""L*^"''  i""'^.''  """•  '""^  Potential 

Not  only  that,  but  if  the  utility  com-  safety  and  conser^alionlffm'' Af^rX  ,°'  '•'"'"'.  P'o^uction-could  be  the  pre- 

pauies  in  the  East  become  inoreLinglv  crediwTre  taken^^  eff«-«ve  tav  ofnni^  clGn-...ant  source  of  energy,  not  onl)-  for 

ZriV^LT  S'T'^  coal-whose^s'u'/.  92'?entn?r1Sn^'^"?he'e.t°tS  Ifol.^a'^h^o'ie""''""'-  '"'  '"'  "^^  ''''- 

fur    content    is    higher    than    eastern  average   tax.    Uidustriwlde.    More    im-  i ,  Lh.  li  ,!<   ,    .                      ,      ^ 

coa!-these  higher  fuel  costs  could  be  portantlv    this  tax  breali  down  to  an  t  ?"  "B^l  of  thii  fact,  some  liiay  ask  why 

passed    on    directly    to    the    coa.umer  ^ersge  of  $Tlo  per  "nSr  strip-mined  ?,f°''ot '"PPo"  H.R.  13000.  the  Hechler 

through  fuel  cost  adiusiment.  Instead  of  coal,  but  only  25  cents  ner  ton  for Xu  sutatitute  to  end  strip  mimng.  Quiet  hou- 

through  a  ba.se  rate  establi^ed  after  mined  coa°  The  reason  fir   Ms  di^parit;  t"-"'  ^  "^".f  "'*'  S"^  '"'='  "'"'"  ^'^ 

public  hearings.  Even  if  weMemproduc-  is  that  more  invesrmenU  in  ^fetv^cSt^  f^?,H  ,".'    "'^ /""ems   of    becoming 

tion  costs  are  dirt  cheap,  I  still  do  not  and  other  deep  mining  «peSef  can  b1  l^'*'^'' .'"'°  one  dominant  energy  source 

see  how  we  can  rea'.L.tically  lower  the  deducted    for    strip  ^Sl    expenses  "*«""*  ourselves  mto  coal  dependencs 

tost  of  moling  ihk  coal  to  New  England  Thui.  the  surface  mmiV^sementoflhe  ■    '*«^  "'°'"e'-'l.  '  'hink  this  could  merely 

ConsecuenUy.  a  marked  shift  to  coa)  indu..try  is  g  ven  a^mrl^cintlvV  to  "^  ^^'^•«""i"ne    fuels    without    solving 

dependence  from  oU  dependence  could  shift  to  deep  mUiing  to  Lke  ad^a.Uage  ■''<"'""'-'   "««•  faced  b.v  New   England 

be  no  benefit  to  the  consumer,  and  we  of  these  cedits                         aa.a.itdge  consuniei-s.  No  one  really  knows  right 

could  tad  that  we  have  only  changed  Is  this  cost  vet  ano-her  buiden  on  the  Y°l ,";!'"  our  future  energj-  picture  will 

fuels,  not  lowered  pnce.v  If  you  think  consumer?  I  do  not  tht^  so   At  most  whe-^^r' ri^.^  ,ff''i°"/'"'"r  H'„P'""""''- 

consumers  are  outraged  at  the  fuel  cost  this  would  raise  the  average  residential  !,?''"'"  '•esulfurized  coal  will  eventu- 

adjustment  now  I  shudder  to  think  what  con...uner  tiU  ^6  centra  month   But  the  '"-  '"", "\°:^,  '^.*"  ""^  °''  *'''"  ^°'  "'•^ ' 

would  happen   if  utihty  industries,  fn  bem-aS  of  thiV  ix  are  we!    worth  {he  f,!^;""-!  ".""^^'hat  both  sub.stltutes  pull 

an  eCort  to  bre-k  out  of  our  oil  depend-  price,  and  -Jie  alternatives  are  dJsIst.oix<  T   "  '"  ''?'*'  "^'fections.  I  think  tht 

ence.  ended  up  raring  to  pass  on  high  The    reclamation  Xd^t.",S^dfrXi  '"„'^LIT^  ",'"*  '°-  ^™'""  ourselves 

coal  co,^ts  to  tho  consumer.  Furthermoie  amendment  goes  to  estaWWi Tf  ur.d  fol  rt™f    ^  '  '° "■"'"  "'"""«• "''"''  '^""^^ 

Jf  our  quest  for  .self-.^ufficiency  drama-  res;oration  of  land   which  has  already  Th„  „,„,,         ,  ^     ^ 

tically   escalates   the   price   of   coal.   I  been  s-ji face  mined   Each  vear  Sat  we  The  piolem  of  bending  too  fai  in  an;, 

find  it  hard  to  beUeve  that  the  price  of  let  eo  by  wifhout  regtS^^tion  sees  a  mlir  "°,  <i".«aon    hcanie    shai-ply  focu.«d 

coal  will  continue  to  remain  a  bargain,  mum  o/ 80.000  new  acres  chewed  up.  T^  the  aea^"Al'''Acrh?H  f"'"''''"""";  "' 

eveii  if  we  strip  the  western  plains  bare  put  this  figure  in  perspecUve  if  this  coal  J-„!,„I      t-^I    '^  L''"'^.'°  ""'^  ^'°" 

1  use  the  fuel  cost  adjustrrent  a.  an  were  striptcd  in  my  dktrlcr  five  out  of  f,   hlT'  'lir."''.  '^*,  "d^P"""  of  either 

example  becaase  I  -Junk  it  point.,  up  the  ..even  tovnis  v.^iSd  not  exit  next  ?'   1'"*  substitute  bills  could  foree  us  on 

some  of  the  fallacies  in  the  arguments  year.  In  other  vords.  2  more  yean  of  m-  •°.  ,'!'^_'^"«   disastrous   zigzag   eour.se 

a-ed  by  proponents  of  we"  ■ • •     -  .»         «.  ^ 


wh.ich  Congress  had  tended  to  take 


u.-en  oy  proponents  of  weak  surf  ace  min-  action  bi  Congress  and  an  area  eoualinz  .k  .   i  ?u?  .  "?°  """"^  "'  "^""e  '" 

ing  legislation  To  enact  legislaucn  that  all  the  iowt"  in  no  dlstrict-a^  S  ll  '"'''■  '  """^    *""  ";"   l'^""  ^"'"^ 

would  shift  aU  our  eggs  into  the  one  bas-  some— would  be  wiped  ou     And  IhKU  ^  "aimonious  balance  for  meeting  our 

Itat  r,i   .v<.^t«.n^  » 1 . .  .  wv«w    Mc    ««.|ji.u    uui.    /UlU    mis    IS  Dre.SPnt      nPPdc      in      an     r\t.#1n.-l.r      r — ut 


ket  of  western  productujn  woulo  not  only     oiilv  a  consei  vatlve  estimate. 


present    needs    In    an    orderly    fashion, 


have  a  di.sastrous  effect  on  the  environ-  This  Ulasiratlon  should  sliow  the  im-  7.,         ?"  ?5  °"''  °P"o"s  open  for  the 

ment  but  could  lead  to  an  equally  di.sfls-  w.t^.ice    of    relaiming    suXce-miATd  "'"re.  For  these  reasons,  I  support  H.R. 

trous  collapse  of  the  ea.stem  mtaing  in-  land  so  it  can  i»  put  back  to  pr^ucUve  '"?  ""  "  ''"""^'  "alanced  approach  to 

dusio-    as    well,    thereby    leaving    New  ase  :n.stead  of  beins  lelt  to  lie  ugly  ai^d  I^^h     "^  T  T'^^L'?"  environmental 

EnpMnd  consumers  locked  into  an  even  useless.  I  think  this  approach  !s  X  mo  1  ""f     """  .*',"  "".'*  ^  "trengthen  the 

greater  oil  dependeno-.  sensible  and  thp  mn«^7!.„,  -          ,  environmental  protections  on  the  floor. 

I*,  us  face  it.  Coal  which  can  be  .sm-  SS^T more  monS^orrouicklTani  -.f/    '''''^'^*!,    "'    Chairman,   it  is 

:..ce  mmed  accounts  for  only  3   to  la  putting  it  to  Stter  r^   No?  onlv  ,^^1  ?  ?  ^profound  sense  of  concern  that 

....cent    Of   an   our   coal   leserw:..   and  Uie  money  ihcMnduHrV  pay '  to  ti.il  fee  i.,;.nT  to' h"h'^',U'  "'"  "°°''  '''"*''''- 

v,.:er  0..  later  we  are  going  to  have  fi  ,.^  ,o  reclaim  n.ine.v^hi,^'.  iS-v^U*.^  "'Tl^e7ac?f  tli^lf^ieprescnt  one  of  the 
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five  districts  in  the  entire  Nation  which 
has  an  extremely  vital  stake  in  the  out- 
come of  our  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  Sixth  District  of  Peimsylvania 
includes  Schuylkill  County,  which  still 
has  an  estimated  9  billion  tons  of  re- 
coverable anthracite  In  Its  fields.  This  is 
a  much  larger  reserve  than  the  other 
counties  which  comprise  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Belt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Flood  amendment 
is  not  adopted,  some  3.500  persons  will  be 
unemployed  in  my  district,  the  economy 
of  which  is  already  depressed.  Let  there 
be  no  doubt  of  the  adverse  consequences 
of  our  failure  to  approve  the  amendment 
to  these  families  in  my  district  and  to  the 
area  per  se. 

I  imderscore  the  fact  that  the  Flood 
amendment  is  in  no  way  in  conflict  with 
the  intent  and  aim  of  this  legislation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Peruisylvania  has  the 
most  stringent  mining  reclamation  law 
in  the  country.  Tliis  amendment  which 
I  so  strongly  support  will  not  result  in 
any  harm  to  the  environment,  I  assure 
you. 

I  have  first-hand  knowledge  that  this 
Is  60.  because  many  hours  have  been 
devoted  to  discussions  and  meetings  not 
only  with  local  mining  operators  but  with 
Pennsylvania  State  officials  as  well. 
These  persons  are  directly  involved  in 
the  strict  application  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania reclamation  law  and  they  share 
my  conviction  that  the  Flood  amend- 
ment is  responsible  and  reasonable. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  has  been 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  APL-CIO  and 
the  United  Mine  Workers.  I  feel  that 
this  fact  lends  credence  to  the  desir- 
ability of  adopting  the  Flood  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  a  unique 
situation.  Naturally,  I  am  concerned 
with  the  protection  of  the  economic  in- 
terests of  my  district,  but  the  Flood 
amendment  relates  to  anthracite,  which 
is  geographically  and  geologically 
unique — and  it  comprises  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  all  coal  produced  nationwide. 

The  Pennsylvania  law  clearly  rec- 
ognizes the  difference  between  bitumi- 
nous and  anthracite  coal.  As  I  stated.  It 
is  the  strongest  and  toughest  strip  mine 
law  in  the  Nation.  It  allows  the  con- 
tinued mining  of  anthracite,  while  pre- 
serving tlie  stringent  environmental 
controls  contained  therein. 

Pennsylvania  Governor  Shapp  and 
Pennsylvania  oHlcials  have  also  en- 
dorsed the  Flood  amendment.  If  ap- 
proved, the  Federal  Government  would 
enforce  the  law,  citizen  participation 
would  certainly  be  mnmtained  at  all 
levels,  and  Pennsylvania's  existing  law 
would  be  in  no  way  weakened  through 
future  amendment. 

Unfortunately,  over  the  last  several 
decades,  there  has  occurred  a  steady  de- 
cline of  the  PennsylvarUa  anthracite  in- 
dustry. Production  has  declined  from  29 
million  tons  in  1953  to  7.1  million  tons  In 
1972.  An  annual  production  of  6  million 
tons  are  estimated  for  1974,  not  an  en- 
couraging projection  for  my  district. 

Very  simply,  the  Flood  amendment 
seeks  to  apply  the  Pennsylvania  Surface 


entire  United  States — to  the  surface  min- 
ing of  tmlhracite  coal,  on  which  the  fu- 
re  economic  viability  of  the  area  heav- 
depends. 
This  fact,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  Flood  amendment  is  not  in  conflict 
with  environmental  considerations,  lends 
credence  to  the  need  for  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  clearly  recog- 
nize the  merits  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  for  the  Record 
a  forceful  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Reading  Times  of  March  30,  touching 
upon  this  subject.  The  statements  in  the 
editorial  are  extremely  well  taken  and 
are  worthy  of  recognition: 

COAi.  IS  Back  in  Enebgt  Scxne 
like  It  or  lump  it— King  Com  Is  on  tlie 
way  back. 

The  concinsus  of  scientists.  IndustrlRllsts, 
legislators  and  educators  at  the  1974  Penn- 
sylvania Power  Conference  is  that  coal  Is  the 
cornerstone  or  America's  "luterUn"  energy 
program. 

Pennsylvania,  the  "Saudi  Arabia"  of  coal 
In  the  tjnlted  sutes,  will  be  called  upon  to 
play  a  vital  role  In  the  crash  program  to  buy 
time  and  help  meet  a  very  real  energy  crisis. 
Eventually,  the  conferees — people  con- 
cerned with  where  our  next  btu's  are  coming 
from — agreed  nuclear  power,  which  now  rep- 
resents 1  per  cent  of  the  nation's  energy  out- 
put (equal  to  all  the  firewood  that's  burned) 
must  take  the  lead. 

But  for  the  next  quarter  century— It  Amer- 
ica Is  to  attain  energy  self-sufBctency  and  cut 
Itself  loose  from  overseas  blackmau — our 
economy  and  standard  of  living  wui  hinge 
on  a  national  commitment  to  clean-coal  us- 
age. 

While  coal  reserves  comprise  88  per  cent 
of  our  fossil  fuel  resources  (a  known  1.5  tril- 
lion-ton supply  so  vast  It  will  last  for  cen- 
turies at  any  conceivable  level  of  eneruv  de- 
mand). It  provides  only  17  per  cent  of  our 
gross  energy. 

Presently  37  per  cent  of  MS.  petroleum 
need  Is  Imported.  By  1985.  It  Is  estimated, 
our  Imports  would  be  50  per  cent  If  the  de- 
mand was  to  continue  and  nothing  was  done 
on  the  home  front. 

Clearly,  this  is  Intolerable  and  hence  the 
need  to  concentrate  on  coal,  nuclear  power 
electricity  and  oil  shale. 

But  coal  and  nuclear  energy  are  Inter- 
woven with  a  clean  environment. 

The  argument  for  coal,  staunchly  sup- 
ported by  realistic  oil  and  electric  Interests, 
doubtless  will  Hnd  lU  stillest  opposition  to 
Congress  and  In  environmentalists  who.  sur- 
prisingly, failed  to  mount  an  attack  during 
the  two-day  meeting  in  Hershey. 

John  C.  Sawhlll.  37-year-old  deputy  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
(PEOi  and  President  NUion's  "Project  In- 
dependence' prophet,  said  the  VS.  needs  to 
Increase  domestic  coal  production  10  per 
cent  a  year  to  an  output  of  nearly  one  bil- 
lion tons  a  year  by  1980. 

The  fly  ash  In  the  ointment,  according  to 
Bo'oert  V.  Price,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  National  Coal  Assn..  u  if  Congress  vir- 
tually prohibits  surface  mining,  as  some  law- 
makers advocate,  then  "there  simply  Is  no 
way"  coal  can  meet  the  energy  challenge. 

The  coal  Industry  can  only  double  or  tre- 
ble production  by  1985.  he  said.  II  coal  op- 
erators are  permitted  to  mine  every  ton  they 
can  by  both  unclergr<iund  and  surface  means. 
Perhaps  envisioning  an  Impending  clash 
with  ecologisu.  Price  admitted  It  la  Impera- 
tive to  ■■rlvillze"  coal  combustion  so  its  im- 
pact on  the  environment  can  be  held  to  an 
at>solute  minimum 
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dangering human  health  or  property,"  Price 
said,  "only  that  fraction  of  our  coal  reserves 
that  are  low  in  sulfur  will  be  able  to  con- 
tribute to  easing  the  energy  ahortage  now 
upon  us." 

However.  In  his  next  breath.  Price  declared 
Congress  must  amend  sections  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1970  and  modify  surface  mining 
(the  euphemism  for  strip  mining)  to  make 
the  most  of  coal's  potential  by  whatever 
means  it  can  bo  mined. 

If  Congress  aU  but  outlaws  surface  min- 
ing." he  said,  "there  Is  simply  no  way  we 
can  meet  the  enei^y  chaUeoge  from  under- 
ground mines  alone.  We  can  try  until  hell 
freezes — ^but  we  will  all  freeze  first!" 

Perhaps.  But  we  in  Pennsylvania  who  re- 
member the  rape  of  the  coal  fields  ore  going 
to  have  to  make  some  personal  decisions  and 
exnmme  the  options  carefully— whether  it 
is  better  to  freeze  to  death  or  to  choke  to 
death. 

We  must  assure  adequate  pollution  con- 
trols and  make  sure  surface  mining  Is  ac- 
companied by  adequate  reclamation  meas- 
ures. 

The  shift  from  oU-orlenled  energy  base  to 
coal  and  nuclear  power  cant  be  brought 
about  overnight  by  any  Buck  Rogers-style 
technology,  as  one  speaker  asserted. 

The  change  will  come  about  through  the 
cooperative,  well-reasoned  efforts  of  all  seg- 
ments of  society  taking  all  factors  Into  con- 
sideration. 

One  fact  emerges.  This  la  one  time  the  fu- 
ture will  not  be  like  the  past.  In  this  situa- 
tion, the  past  cannot  be  used  as  a  guideposc 
for  the  future. 

We  have  a  chance  to  stop  our  careless  drift 
toward  energy  dependence.  Whether  we  can 
become  totally  self -Bufflc lent  by  1960  as 
President  Nixon  Indicated  is  not  the  im- 
portant question. 

It  Is  the  direction  that  Is  Important. 

Future  generations  will  hold  us  to  blame 
If  we  fall  to  take  steps  now  to  assure  energy 
self-sufficiency  which  will  enable  our  off- 
spring to  live  In  a  strong  and  Independent 
nation. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
supporter  of  the  efforts  being  led  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Uoall>. 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs. 
MiNK>.  to  regulate  the  surface  mining 
of  coal  and  for  other  purposes.  I  am 
pleased  to  read  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  a  most  thoughtful  letter 
written  by  one  of  my  constituents.  Miss 
Wendy  Armstrong,  of  Elkhart.  Ind. 

Miss  Armstrong,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jon  Armstrong,  is  a  student  in 
the  first  grade  who  wrote  her  letter  to 
me  after  ha\ing  read  an  article  in  a 
magazine  concerning  pollution. 

I  commend  Mis  Armstrong  for  her 
thoughful,  indeed,  eloquent  statement 
on  the  need  for  the  passage  of  H.R.  1 1500 

Her  letter  follow:;: 

EtKH.'lKT.  InD. 

Dt'R  Mr.  Bradsmas:  I  wIjOi  you  would  stop 
the  strip  mininp  It  is  tearing  up  our  environ- 
ment. It  tears  up  wUdUfes  homes.  Wildlife 
that  does  stay  would  die  of  starvation. 
I  wish  you  would  also  stop  pollution. 
U  people  put  oil  where  ducks  swim  it  could 
pet  on  the  ducks  and  they  would  not  t>e  able 
lo  swim  or  iJy  or  walk.  They  tco  would  die 
or  elarvatioh. 

Also,  when  It  pollutes  air.  birds  and  other 
things  that  fly  would  die- 
When  people  pollute  the  ground  wildlife 
could   step    on    a    piece   o:    :tass.    It    could 
go  in  \xs  foot  and  It  could  die 
Please  make  those  tbmgs  stop. 
Love. 

WKNDT   AKMSTKOKO. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Con- 
gressman from  New  York.  I  have  beea 
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;■  ;.ed  vh;-  I  supported  Consressman 
H.-cHiEBS  substitute  stri;>  muling  bill, 
■■■■'r.ivh  could  have  possibly  raised  energj- 
r"=-<  fpr  my  constituent.'-.  It  would  be 
Jiicoiisiderate  of  me  to  limit  mysell  to 
s-i-ii  local  iiitexesifi  it  the  environmental 
'iaiaages  of  strip  mlrjng  and  the  vast 
areas  of  land   affected   are  taken  into 

a'TOUnt- 

:n  every  rc5i.*ct,  .-trip  ir.ining  i.s  more 
devastating  to  the  land  than  under- 
ground mlninj.  Strip  n-.inir.g  icvoives  the 
deitructlon  of  the  land  surface  through- 
out the  area  mined  and  the  ^pread  of  de- 
suTiCtion  far  beyond  the  mining  area 
through  siltation.  pollution,  and  flood- 
ing Congressman  Udali  has  proposed 
that  this  land  can  be  reclaimed,  but  the 
essential  question  facing  the  House  Is 
tlie  potenUal  success  of  sucli  reclama- 
Uou.  Because  of  the  parliculai-  charac- 
teristics of  our  land,  ii  is  impossible  to 
successfully  reclaim  una  mined  land  in 
the  United  States.  In  Appalachla.  for 
example,  a  combination  of  steep  slope.^ 
PSTitlc  shales,  and  thin  topsoil  creates 
significant  reclaraation  problems.  Theie 
is  serious  acid  drainage  in  midwestem 
lands,  and  even  when  tjie  toxic  mate- 
rials are  burled,  leaciiuig  still  continues. 
The  key  to  western  reclaraation  is  watei 
but  western  lands  are  characterized  by 
a  general  scarcity  of  thk  resource.  In  the 
and  areas  of  the  West,  Ju.it  as  In  the 
Midwest  and  the  East,  reclamation  faces 
grave  difficulties. 

Some  of  my  colleague:,  have  argued 
lliat  in  a  time  of  enersy  ihortages.  Con- 
gress should  not  aboiu-h  strip  mining 
However,  strippuble  re.<erves  are  fore- 
casted to  be  exhau.«ted  in  20  year.s.  and  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  couTitry's  energy  re- 
quirements, we  «1I1  ha'.e  to  rely  on  deep 
mine  coal.  Economically  recoverable 
deep  mine  re.serves  outnumber  strip- 
able  reserves  8  to  1.  258  billion  tons  to 
4o  bUllon  tons  As  H.R  15000  proposes, 
!,trip  mining  should  be  orderly  phased 
out  in  order  to  allow  time  ^gipieep  min- 
ing to  step  up  production    "" 

This  producUon,  contraiy  to  the  coal 
industry's  recent  suiements  can  be 
facilely  augmenUd  It  is  ironical  that 
when  proponents  ol  strtp  mining  employ 
tne  energy  crisis  to  ]i:stify  their  views 
a  signifleant  part  of  the  exlsimg  deep 
mine  capacity  remauis  unu-wd  The  ma- 
jority of  OS  mines  operate  two  shifu 
a  day.  and  many  operate  only  4  or  5  days 
a  week.  Because  the  coal  industry  has  so 
strongly  emphasized  strip  mine  produc- 
tion, many  deep  mines  have  been  closed 
that  still  have  recoverable  re.serves.  If  we 
opened  the  50  largest  mines  that  were 
closed  bet'A'cen  1970  and  1972.  we  could 
increase  deep  mine  production  by  nearly 
1 1  million  tons  annually. 

UiiXortunately  the  Hechler  strip  minr- 
fall]  failed  by  a  vote  of  69  to  366.  Wlule 
strip  mmea  coal  is  cheaper  than  deep 
mined  coal.  Congress  did  not  adequately 
consider  the  more  sixiuf.cant  tconomir 
loss  that  will  result  from  the  def  traction 
of  miUioriS  ol  acres  ol  our  land  The 
House  is  now  considering  tiie  Udali  strip 
mine  bill  While  I  believe  tliat  Uie  in- 
equiiie.*  of  Uils  bUl  make  it  far  inferior 
to  the  Heckler  bUI.  it  will  stUl  serve  l<j 
rr.inimize  the  environmental  damages  of 
ttrip  mirung.  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
take  favorable  action  on  Congressman 

UllALLsblU. 


Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  becau.ic 
I  must  leave  on  official  business  this 
everJng.  I  want  to  state  my  strong  sup- 
port right  nov.'  for  passage  of  HJl.  11500. 
Che  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Recla- 
mation Act. 

As  the  hour  grows  late  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  House  will  not  complete  action 
on  the  leBwlation  any  time  soon.  I  resret 
that  I  may  not  be  here  when  the  final 
vote  is  taken.  With  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House.  I  have  sat 
tlirough  6  long  days  of  debate  on  HJl. 
11500.  I  trust  the  pending  amendmentis 
to  the  bill  can  be  taken  care  of  soon,  so 
Te  can  have  a  final  vote  before  I  go. 
because,  in  my  book,  6  days  is  a  lot  of 
time  to  devote  to  any  piece  of  legislation 
ii  you  cannot  help  determine  whetlier 
it  ultimately  passes  or  fails.  And.  this 
is  especially  true  when  the  bill  us  as  im- 
portant a£  this  one. 

I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  complete 
action  on  the  bill  before  I  must  leave,  but 
if  we  cannot.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pa.ss  H.R.  11500  and  v.ant  the  Record 
to  show  ray  support  for  tliis  vital  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chahrman,  I  am  vot- 
ing against  H.R.  11500  not  becau.se  I  op- 
pose Its  purposes  but  because  of  my  seri- 
ous reservations  about  the  constitution- 
ality of  major  portions  of  the  bill. 

I  wish  I  did  not  have  these  constlLu- 
tional  doubts,  because  I  strongly  believe 
that  the  beauty  and  vitahty  of  this  land 
ol  ours  mu5t  be  preserved,  and  that  those 
who  gather  resources  from  our  land  are 
obligated  not  to  harm  it  hi  the  process.  I 
do  not  believe  this  obligation  necessarily 
requires  the  restoraUon  of  the  land  to  its 
original  configuration,  but  it  does  require 
that  the  user  leave  it  in  a  form  which 
com|)ort.s  witli  cthetic  and  utilitarian 
values.  Eiiforcement  of  Its  obligation, 
where  needed,  lies  primarily  within  the 
authority  rcsei-ved  by  the  several  States, 
which  resenatlon  Is  affirmed  by  the  10th 
amendment. 

II  anything  good  comes  out  of  the  con- 
troversy over  e.^fecutive  abuse  of  power, 
it  will  be  a  renewed  understanding  that 
the  Constitution  must  remain  the  guid- 
ing force  In  our  free  society  and  Federal 
system.  The  exercise  of  power  In  the 
Federal  Government  Is  Jastlfled  only  so 
long  as  it  comiJOrts  with  the  giants  of 
power  and  the  limitations  on  power  as 
aeflned  in  the  Constitution. 

Unfortunately,  many  members  of  the 
legislative  branch  do  not  realize  that 
abuse  of  power  is  not  confined  to  the 
executive  department.  Nothing  Ls  so  in- 
dicative of  this  lapse  of  seU-crilicism  In 
Congress  as  our  penchant  for  passing 
legislation  simply  becaase.  in  our  opin- 
ion, it  Ls  good  in  substance — without  even 
broaching  Uie  question  of  whethei'  It  is 
a  constitutional  exercise  of  power 

That  we  believe  a  measure  is  "good" 
is  not  alone  sufficient  reason  to  enact 
it.  The  propcscd  legislation  must  also  lie 
wiliiin  tt.c  limits  of  congiessional 
IJOwers  as  defined  In  article  I.  section  8 
of  llie  Constitution.  I  am  afraid  uith 
the  current  legislation,  the  surface  min- 
ing bill,  we  are  again  coveiing  up  tin- 
'omtitutionai  is.sue. 

The  only  Justification  substantively 
for  this  legislation  is  that  only  the  Fed- 
eral Goveiiuneiit  has  the  power  to 
establish  a  nationwide  policy   But  wilh- 
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uut  the  imprimatur  of  constitutionally 
delegated  powers,  this  rationale  boil's 
dow-n  to  an  argument  which  is  Incom- 
patible with  our  constitutional  svstem- 
the  end  Justifies  the  means. 

With  H.R.  11500.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  enter  Into  an  area  that  Is 
constitutionally    the    province    of    the 
States — the  regulation  of  land  use.  Tlie 
Federal  Government  has  only  so  much 
power  as   the  people  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government  through  the  States 
by  the  process  of  constitutional  ratifica- 
tion   and    amendment.    A    reading    of 
article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
the  principal  enumeiation  of  the  powers 
of  Congress,  reveals  that  the  States  have 
not  delegated  the  regulation  of  land  use 
to  the  Federal  Government.  The  only 
justification  of   H.R.   11500   that  could 
possibly  be  wrenched  out  of  the  Consti- 
tution   IS.    of    course,    the    commerce 
clause.  Congress'  authority  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce,  as  interpreted  by 
the  Federal  courts,  has  come  to  sub- 
sume almost  cveiT  .species  of  negotia- 
.lon.    manufacture,    and    movement    of 
services,  products,  or  persons  affecting 
interstate  commerce.   But.  as  large  as 
this  regulatory  ambit  has  grown,  it  has 
not  yet  grown  to  include  the  regulation 
of  land  Itself  as  distinguished  from  the 
products   which  eventually   move  from 
State  to  State.  H.R.  11500.  I  would  re- 
mind my  colleagues,  does  not  regulate 
coal;  It  regulates  the  use  of  land  itself. 
By  what  logic  may  land  itself  be  defined 
as  interstate  commerce?  Land  is  not  a 
species    of    movement;    land    does    not 
move  from  State  to  State.  If  there  is  any- 
tliing  anywhere  which  should  not  come 
under  the  definition  of  interstate  com- 
merce, it  would  seem  to  be  land. 

The  surface  mining  bill  is  long  nnd 
involved.  A  plausible  constitutional  case 
cpn  be  made  to  defend  some  provisions  of 
the  bill.  Land  erosion  does  effect  water- 
way ■!.  tthich  the  Supreme  Court  in  Gib- 
bons again.st  Ogden  said  comes  within 
ih»  commerce  clause. 

But  most  of  the  bill  is  constitutionally 
veiy  dubious:  and  .some  provisions  of  the 
bill   could   come   under   the  Commerce 
clause  only  by  the  most  far-fetched  in- 
terpretation. Under  the  latter  1  would 
include  the  provisions  requiring  reclama- 
tion of  land  to  its  original  condition  and 
provisions  setting  aside  areas  as  unfit  for 
surface  mining.  For  example,  section  204 
of  the  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretai-v 
of  liiterior  to  prepare  and  implement  a 
federal  program  for  the  regulation  of 
.urface  miiiUig  in  any  State  which  fails 
to  formulate  and  implement  regulations 
to  the  .satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  Sec- 
tion 206  would  authorize  llie  Secretary 
to  include  in  this  plan  areas  designated 
as  unsuitable  for  surface  mining.  In  de- 
termining wlijt  areas  aie  unsuitable,  the 
.Secretary,  according  to  section  206.  could 
consider  potential  damage  to  "Imijortant 
historic,  scientific,  and  eslheUe  values 
and  natural  .systems.''  Whether  the  ler- 
rai!i  of  a  State  is  Inlersiatc  commerce  is 
dubious  enough.   Whether  the  esthetic 
value  of  that  land  is  a  proper  criterion 
for    the   regulation   ol    interstate  com- 
merce is  not  dubiou-s— It  is  preposterous 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  aayhig  that  the 
esthetic  value  of  land  is  an  unjustifiable 
reason  for  preserving  land— I  am  not 
saying    that    at    all.   I   am   questioning 
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whether  the  esthetic  value  of  the  land 
Is  the  proper  subject  for  Federal  regula- 
tion; and  I  am  saying  that  If  we  Inter- 
pret land  as  being  Interstate  commerce 
:  .,d  if  we  consider  esthetic  values  a  cri- 
terion for  Federal  regulation,  is  there 
;:nything.  or  any  activity,  anywhere, 
'  hich  docs  not  come  under  the  commerce 
l.iu-se? 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  well  aware  that 
ill  our  technologically  complex  society 
interstate  commerce  includes  more  than 
it  did  200  years  ago  or  a  hundred  years 
ogo  or  25  years  ago.  But  I  believe,  luilcss 
■  e  apply  some  logical  limits  to  the  defi- 
nition of  Interstate  commerce,  that  the 
definition  Is  totally  useless  because  It 
means  nothing  and'  everything.  If  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  wanted 
Congress  to  regulate  every  activity  of 
man.  tliey  would  not  have  incorporated 
the  commerce  clause  into  the  Constitu- 
tion; they  would  have  incorporated  a 
clause  giving  Congress  the  power  to  do 
anything  It  likes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  might  suggest 
that  it  is  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  to 
determine  the  validity  of  this  vast  new 
extension  of  the  commerce  clause.  But  I 
believe  tliat  our  constitutional  system  Is 
durable  only  if  each  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
adheres  to  Its  own  sense  of  the  constitu- 
tional restrictions  of  Its  power.  By  pass- 
ing a  bin  we  cannot  constitutionally 
Justify,  we  are  abjuring  this  responsi- 
bility. The  spirit  of  the  Constitution— 
the  spirit  that  there  are  limitations  to 
Bovemmcntal  power — is  not  the  attitude 
that  each  branch  may  do  what  It  likes 
unless  checked  by  another  branch  of  the 
Government,  'nils  is  the  cpliit  of  me- 
thodical anarchy. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
!  ivc  just  concluded  6  strenuous  davs  of 
debate  on  the  bill  HH.  11500.  relative  to 
the  strip  mining  of  coal.  I  firmly  beUeve. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  those  of  us  opposing 
this  bill  have  made  a  case  against  its 
passage.  As  It  now  stands,  this  debate 
has  lasted  longer  than  any  previous  bill 
on  the  floor  during  my  short  tenure,  and 
has  amply  demonstrated  that  this  bill 
w.as  not  ready  for  floor  debate,  and  Ls 
now  In  such  shape  n,?  to  preclude  even  Its 
authors  from  knowing  what  the  bill  con- 
tiUn.s.  DurlnB-ilje  course  of  this  debate, 
the  Members  of  Tftts^ouso  have  detnon- 
straled  a  total  lack  Of  Interest  bv  their 
absence  from  the  lloorANever  dining  the 
debate,  except  for  recorded  votes  or 
quorum  calls,  were  theiy-  over  60  Mem- 
bers on  the  fl.jor.  It  Is  no  wonder  our 
oonslituents  have  such  a  law  esteem  of 
:liis  body.  This  bill  is  u  very  complex  and 
technical  Instrament.  and  one  which  vim 
have  profound  elTects  on  our  whole 
economy,  yet  It  .soenis  no  one  cared 
cnourh  to  be  really  Informed. 

Hart  this  bill  addressed  Itself  slmplj- 

1  >  reclamation  of  strip  mining  duniuge 

'.liich  had  occurred  in  tlie  years  prior 

t  ->  present  hith  and  tough  Stale  stttnd- 

^^l3.  it  could  have  pa.ssed  with  little  de- 

'    'e.  and  rlithtly  so  However,  siiih  Is  not 

'■•    ciuse.    This    bill    Imposes    Federal 

ti'.rtards  upon  all  States  engaged  In 

'lis  practice,  and,   lii  essence,   repeats 

"  'nt  h.is  .so  often  linppened  in  the  past. 

We  are  telling  our  people;  First,  tliat  our 

i! 'Clevl  State  legislators  are  not  bright 
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enough  to  do  their  Jobs,  which  is  totally 
untrue;  second,  that  we  here  in  Wash- 
ington know  what  1.^  best  for  the  people, 
which  is  equally  untrue;  and  third,  that 
we  deem  it  necessary  to  more  strongly 
centralize  our  Government,  a  premise  I 
cannot  and  will  not  accept.  By  way  of 
analogy,  we  are  saying.  "Because  the 
Federal  Government,  In  Its  infinite  wis- 
dom, believes  one  make  of  automobile 
to  be  best,  all  you  folks  will  have  to  drive 
one.'' 

How  did  this  bill  arrive  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  Chairman?  I  can  tell  the  body  that 
it  came  to  the  floor  voted  on  bv  the  In- 
terior Committee  through  the  use  of 
proxy  vote.  Members  who  had  never  at- 
tr-nded  sessions  were  voted  In  favor  of 
this  bill.  While  our  rules  permit  this.  It 
is  an  outrageous  exercise,  and  Is  not  to 
be  condoned.  Let  us  hope  the  Boiling 
committee  recommendations  on  reform 
will  be  approved,  and  stop  this  practice. 
On  one  occasion,  when  I  objected  to  this 
procedure,  I  was  told  it  would  not  make 
any  difference  If  the  Member  was  In 
Spain,  his  vote  would  still  be  cast.  A  won- 
derful way  to  legislate,  Mr.  Chairman;  II 
the  people  only  knew. 

Now  to  the  co.st.  No  one  really  kno\i-8 
the  cost ;  all  the  flgmes  which  appear  in 
the  bill  are  estimates.  It  Is  estimated 
th.nt  the  Federal  Government  will  give 
$10  million  In  assistance  to  the  States  in 
the  first  year,  rismg  to  S30  million  by 
1977.  Estimates  of  Reseaich  Institute 
e.Npenditmes  start  J200.000  for  1975, 
growing  to  J400,000  for  years  after  1977. 
A  cost  of  ,«7  to  JlO  million  Is  estimated 
to  be  spent  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
restore  one  small  project  alone— and  no- 
where in  tills  bill  is  there  even  an  e.sii- 
mated  mention  of  cdiniiiistralive  cost. 
And,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  less  than  I'j 
minutes  of  debate,  the  Hour.e  put  in  S50 
million  more  for  research.  Could  this 
mean  more  "Frlsbee  type"  researeh?  Who 
knows?  Now  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  where 
were  all  those  lilgh-fionn  words  on  In- 
flation wc  heard  such  a  short  time  ago? 
Where  were  all  the  Members,  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike,  who  swore 
they  would  hold  the  line  on  spending 
and  save  the  Nation?  If  for  no  other 
re.i=on  this  bill  should  have  failed  Our 
pcofle  will  feel  the  Inipact  in  their  power 
a;\d  heating  bills  with  a  venfc;eance. 

Tiiis  bill  uisui-c-s  tiiat  the  big  compa- 
nies will  Ret  bigger,  and  the  small  man 
we  clhim  to  care  so  much  about  will  die. 
Have  you  ever  .seen  "Big  Muskle."  Mr. 
riiairman?  Five  stories  hich.  operated  by 
three  men.  costhig  milliiins.  Do  you  suy- 
pose  a  liiilo  guy  could  buy  one? 

I  riudd  Ro  on.  Mr  Ch.iinnaii.  but  I  shall 
not.  1  cue.vs  we  have  heard  enouth.  .After 
the  6-day  exiiibltion  on  tlie  floor.  I  am 
constrained  to  say— is  anybody  listen- 
ing? Does  anybody  give  a  damn? 

The  CHAIR.MAN  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  sub.stitutc,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  subatitut.-,  as  anicndoj,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Commitlee  rises. 

Accordingly'  the  Committee  ri.>se;  and 
the  Speaker  having  re.stuned  the  chair. 
Mr.  Smith  of  low.i.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whv.!e  House  on  the 


State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bfll  (HJl.  11500)  to  provide  for 
the  regulation  of  stirface  coal  mining 
operations  In  the  United  States,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  make 
grants  to  States  to  encourage  the  State 
regtUation  of  surface  mining,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 1230,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adop*ed 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  ajiy 
a.iiendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not.  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  "the  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tim».  and  was  read  "'e 
third  time. 

MOTI03C     TO     UECOMiirr      WITrt      INsmcCTt^NS 
OFFiaUB    EV    MR.    HCs^EK 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Spea'ser,  I  ofTer  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  ln.stnictlons 

"The  SPEAKER  Is  the  gentleman  cp- 
PD.^cd  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  repo:"t 
the  motion  to  reccaimit  with  iiutrac- 
iior,.s. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

vr.  HosNrra  moves  to  rec'r^mmi:  the  bf!?. 
HR.  11500.  10  the  Committee  on  r.nerljr 
a.nd  InsuUr  Affairs  wltti  Instrtictlons  'o  re- 
rnrt  t!ie  ^amc  back  to  tb»  House  forthwirli 
with  the  followuifir  iimendment:  Strtice  out 
811  after  the  enactln*  clm^e  and  Jnwrt  in 
lleii  thereof  the  text  of  H  f!  1389S  w 
rnllows : 

Tha:  this  Act  may  b*  cited  b?  the  '"Svrtire 
C.iU  ilitnir-:  Reclamation  .Act  of   1974". 

T.ABIE  OP  coyTEyrs 

TITIE  I— PISDnJGS   .VXD  PrEPOSTS 
Sec    101.  Fludings. 
Sec.  1C3.  Purposes. 

TITLE     II— CONTROL     OF     ENV!RON\'rS- 
TAL      IMPACTS      OP      SURFACE      COAL 
M1.MSO     OPERATIOKS 
fee  201.  Ii:terlni  regulatory  prveedure 
Sec  20J.  Permniunu  re^ulftt.rv  ptxj'.vti.ir» 
PK-  ?0:l.  State  pr..-era:r.e 
.Vc  "204.  Federal  pr.^gr.irr? 
Sec  2015.    Desigr.atlng   areai    tinsultaile    for 

surface  c-jal  mHilpj  operatic:-*. 
Se?-  ?Ofl  Effect  on  State  Jaw. 
Sec  207  Permits. 

Sec  203   Permit    application    rvqutrenienix; 
tnfjrmatloa.  ml.nhig.  and  recla- 
mation plana. 
Soc  20V.  Permit    approval    or   detilul    proce- 

tffres 
Sec   210   Pwtms  of  bond  or  de?«!t;  luaur- 

ance. 
Se.'  3lt.  Release  of  performance  bcnd«  or  de- 
posits. 
8eo-  212  Revbicn  and  review  of  permlts- 
Seo    213.  Mining  and  reciamatts'n  perform- 
ance standards. 
Sec    214    Mining  and  reclamation  perforni- 
ance  standards  for  underground 
coal  mining. 
Sec  215.  Judicial  review 
Sec  2t€.  Inspections  and  monitoring 
Sec  217  Federal  enforcement. 
Sec  218,  Review  bv  the  Secretare. 
.«tec  219  PeualMea. 
Sec  XX)  Establishment  ol  rights  to  bring  cit. 

leen  sulta. 
Sec  .'21  Federal  land*. 
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TITLK     m— OENKRAL     PROVISIONS    AND 

ADUTN ISTRATION 

Sec  301.  Authority  of  the  Secretaiy. 

Sec    302.  Study   of   aubsldenca   and   uodar- 
ground    wte    disposal    to    ooal 
mines. 
■     303   A-ath'jr'ja*  ,o  -  of  approT^rtatlODS. 

.'^c  304  Relation  to  other  Uws. ' 

Sec  305.  Employee  protection. 

:Sec.  306.  Oranu  w  the  States. 

Sec.  307.  Protection  of  the  surface  owner. 

Se;.  308.  Protection     of     Government     em- 
ployees. 

Sec.  309.  SeTerabnity. 

Sec.  310  De&nltlOQs. 

TITLE  I— FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

TtSDUSGS 

SEC  101.  The  CongrcM  finds  that — 
(ft)  the  extraction  of  coal  by  underground 
and  surface  mining  from  the  earth  is  a  sig- 
nificant and  essential  activity  which  con- 
tributes to  the  economic,  social,  and  mate- 
rial well-being  of  the  Nation; 

(b)   there    are   surface    and    underground 


Juhj  23 y  if};^ 


coal  mining  operatlors  on  public  and  prl-     Sute  regulatory  authority  shall 

vate  lands  In  the  Nation  which  adversely  af-      "      ■     ■    ""'^""'^"^'  *"^' 

feet  the  environment  by  destroying  or 
diminishing  the  avaUabUiiy  of  land  for 
commercial.  Industrial,  recreational,  agricul- 
tural, historic,  and  forestry  purposes,  by 
causing  erosion  and  landslides;  by  contrib- 
uting to  floods  and  the  pollution  of  water, 
land,  and  air;  by  destroying  public  and  pri- 
vate property;  by  creating  hazards  to  life 
and  property;  and  by  precluding  post-mining 
land  uses  common  to  the  area  of  mining; 

(c>  surface  and  underground  coal  mining 
operations  pre.sentiy  contribute  significantly 
to  the  Nation's  energy  requirements,  and 
subsUntlal  quantities  of  the  Nation's  coal 
reserves  lie  close  to  the  surface,  and  can 
only  be  recovered  by  surface  mining  meth- 

^r;.!",**/***"?'?"";  '^  ^*^"^^  ''^  ^*^®  °"-  implementation    of    a    Federal    program 

e«?nH^?T.H^  insure  the  existence  of  an  accordance  with  section  204  of  this  Act,  the 

m^in^^L     .      *««'"'^°*l«lly    helthy    coal  foUowmg   interim  surface  coal   mining  and 

Hdi  su?i«  21rf  ...H              M  reclamation  performance  standards  shall  be 

«nl«^t.™   ^    ?  .  "^'^^^gf^^nd  coal  mining  applicable  to  surface  coal  mining  operations 

^^^1^.1°^^  interstate  commerce,  con-  on  lands  on  which  such  operations  are  regS! 

fnS  .^n!^^*  economic  well-being,  aecurlty.  lated    by   a   State    regulalory    authonty    as 

Se  cS^    «"*  °'  '*"?  ''"*°"  '^'^  ^^°'^'^  ^P^ciata  m  subsection  (a)   and  (b,  of  tbU 

be  conducted  In  an  environmentally  sound  section:                                                  *    ^  "» 

°^^^*thi»  mifiai   »,.H            .     .  '**  "^^  respect  to  surface  coal   mining 

re«MnSfm«  J^r  h^?   principal   continuing  operations  on  steep  slopes,  no  spoU,  debris 

em^nm*ntli         "J^'f^Pl^K  »nd  enforcing  or  abandoned  or  discarded  mine  equipment 

^d^^un^..^^"^^'  ""^  ^^'   ""^'^  *"<*  °^y  be  placed  on  the  natural  or  other  down- 

^.?!r?r°'f?'^  ™*'  """^^8  operations  should  slope  below  the  bench  or  cut  created  to  ex- 


rctary  or  any  State  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

TITLE  n— CONTROL  OF  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL IMPACTS  OP  SURFACE  COAL 
MINING   OPERATIONS 

INTCKIM     RCOri^TORT     PKOCEDtJKE 

Sec.  201.  (a)  On  and  after  ninety  days 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no 
person  shall  open  or  develop  any  new  or 
previously  mined  or  abandoned  site  for  sur- 
face coal  mining  operations  on  lands  on 
which  such  operations  are  regulated  by  a 
State  regulatory  authority  unless  such  per- 
son has  obtained  a  permit  from  such  regu- 
latory authority.  All  such  permits  shall  con- 
tain terms  requiring  compliance  with  the 
Interim  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
performance  standards  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section.  The  regulatory  au- 
thority Shan  act  upon  all  applications  for 
such  permit  within  thirty  davs  from  the 
receipt  thereof. 

(b>  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
sute  regulatory  authority  shall  review  and 
amend  all  existing  permits  In  order  to  Incor- 
porate In  them  the  interim  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  performance  stand- 
ards of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  On  or 
before  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  from  the 
date  of  issuance  of  such  amended  permit,  all 
surface  coal  mining  operations  existing  at 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  on  lands 
on  which  such  operations  are  regulated  by  a 
Slate  regulatory  authority  shall  comply  with 
the  interim  siu-face  coal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion performance  standards  in  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  with  respect  to  lands  from 
which  the  overburden  has  not  been  removed, 
(cj  Pending  approval  and  Implementation 
of  a  State  program  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 203  of  this  Act,  or  preparation  and 
implementation    of         - 


rest  with  the  States:  and 


pose  the  coal  seam  except  that  spoil  from  the 


minimum,  shall  backfill,  grade,  and  oompaci 
(where  advisable)  In  order  to  cover  aU  acld- 
formlng  and  other  toxic  materials,  to  achieve 
an  angle  of  repose  based  upon  soU  and  cli- 
mate characteristics  for  the  area  of  land  ti.  be 
affected,  to  provide  adequate  drainage,  and 
to  facilitate  a  land  use  consistent  with  that 
approved  for  the  postmtntng  land  use  of  the 
mine  site: 

(4)  the  regulatory  authority  may  gram 
exceptions  to  paragraphs  (1>  and  (2)  if  ihr 
regulatory  authority  finds  that  one  or  more 
variations  from  the  requirements  set  forth 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  will  result  In  tl>e 
land  having  an  equal  or  better  economic  or 
public  use  and  that  such  use  Is  likely  to  be 
achieved  within  a  reasonable  time  and  a 
consistent  with  surrounding  land  uses  and 
With  local.  State,  and  Federal  law; 

(5)  with  respect  to  all  surface  coal  min'.ni; 
operations,  permanently  establish,  on  re- 
graded  and  all  other  lands  affected,  a  stable 
and  self-regenerattve  vegetative  cover,  where 
cover  existed  prior  to  mining  and  which, 
were  advisable,  shall  consist  of  native  vege- 
tation; 

(6)  with  respect  to  all  surface  coal  mining 
operations,  remove  the  topsoU  in  a  separate 
layer,  replace  It  simultaneously  on  a  back- 
fill area  or  If  not  utilized  Immediately  segre- 
gate It  in  a  separate  pile  from  the  subsoil, 
and  If  the  topsoll  Is  not  replaced  In  a  time 
short  enough  to  avoid  deterioration  of  top- 
soll, maintain  a  successful  cover  by  quick 
growing  vegetation  or  by  other  means  so 
that  the  topsoll  Is  protected  from  wind  and 
water  erosion,  contamination  from  any  acid 
or  toxic  material,  and  Is  In  a  usable  con- 
dition for  sustaining  vegetation  when  re- 
placed during  reclamation,  except  If  the  top- 
soll Is  of  Insufficient  quantity  or  of  poor 
quality  for  sustaining  vegetation,  or  If  an- 
other material  from  the  mining  cycle  can  he 
shown  to  be  more  suitable  for  vegetation 
requirements,  then  the  operator  shall  so  re- 
move, segregate,  and  protect  that  material 
which  la  best  able  to  support  vegetation,  un- 
less the  permittee  demonstrates  that  another 
method  of  soil  conservation  would  be  at 
least  equally  effective  for  revegeiatlon  pur- 
poses; 

(7)  with  respect  to  surface  disposal  of 
coal  mine  wastes,  coal  proccMlng  wastes,  or 
other  wastes  In  areas  other  than  the  mine 
workings  cr  excavation^,  strfblltre  all  wo.iv 
piles  In  designated  areas,  through  compac- 
tion, layering   with   Incombustible  and  Im- 


(f)   the   cooperative  effort   established   bv     cJTnTce^v'^C^^oTrr/in' ^™/*^'' Vw  " '"^      pervious  materials,  and  grading  followed  by 

s~r~5=»=t-i  smmEmi  ^isssv'sie 

to  prevent  elides,  and  minimize  erosion,  and 
water  pollution,  and  i£  revegetaled  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (3)  below:  Profided 
further,   however.   That   the   reeulatorv  au- 


future  surlBCe  coal  mining  operations. 

PdtPOSU 

Sec  102  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to- 
la) encotirage  a  nationwide  effort  lo  reg- 
lUate  surraw  coal  mining  operations  to  pre- 
sent or  suhsuntuUy  reduce  their  adverse 
environmental  effects,  to  sumulate  and  en- 
courage the  development  of  new,  environ- 
mentally sound  burface  coal  mining  and  rec- 
lamation techniques,  and  to  assist  the  States 
in  carrjmg  out  programs  tor  those  purposes 
(b»  assure  that  the  rights  of  surface  land^ 
ownens  and  other  persons  with  a  legaj  In- 
terest In  the  land  or  appurtenances  thereto 
are  protected  from  the  adverse  Impacts  of 
surface  coal  mining  operations  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act, 


compatibility  with  natural  surroundings  in 
order  that  the  site  can  and  v»lll  be  stabilized 
and  revegetatcd  according  to  the  provlKlon<; 
of  this  Act: 

(8)   with  re-ipecl  to  the  use  of  Impound- 


M.°^i)^.„'?*'',  '^T'*   """^   ■"■    '"npo""?     ments  for  the"  disposal  of  coal   pri^Yn. 
T^'^^Jl  °L^°.'!-°°  ■">«='»«'  ""  <"  ">e     wastes  or  other  liquid  or  BoUd  w^a,^l°! 


downslope  on  steep  slopes  In  conjunction 
with  mountain  top  mining  operations  which 
will  create  a  plateau  with  all  highways  elim- 
inated. If  such  placement  is  consistent 
with  the  approved  poEtmUilng  land  use  of 
the  mine  site: 

(J)  with  respect  to  all  surface  coal  mining 
operations,  the  operator  shall  backfill,  com- 
pact (Where  advisable  to  Insure  stability  or 
to  prevent  leaching  of  tone  materials),  and 


--":-!-----goper.  -^^ai^r^'^-r-^--'-'^  i^^^„^'\^-,^ir^^  TZ 


corporate  sound  engineering  practices  for 
the  design  and  construction  of  water  reten- 
tion faculties  which  will  not  endanger  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  public  In  the  event 
of  failure,  that  construction  will  be  so  de- 
signed to  achieve  necessary  stability  with  an 
adequate  margin  of  safety  to  protect  against 
failure,  that  leachate  will  not  pollute  surface 
or  ground  water,  and  that  no  lines,  slimes 
and  other  unsuitable  coal  processing  wastes 


auons  are  not  conducted  where  reclamation 
as  required  by  this  Act  Is  not  feasible: 

Id)  assure  that  the  coal  supply  esiential 
lo  the  Nation's  energy  requirements  and  to 
Its  economic  and  social  well-being  la  pro- 
vided In  acconlance  with  the  policy  of  the 
MlnUig  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970.  and 

'ei  assure  that  appropriate  procedures  are 
pnjvlded  for  public  participation  m  the  de- 
velopment, revision,  and  enforcement  of  reg- 
ula'ions  standards  mining  and  reclamation 
pla.is.  or  programs  establUhed  by  the  Sec- 


orlglnal  contour  of  the  land  with  all  high 
walls,  spoil  piles,  and  depressions  eliminated, 
unless  depressions  are  consistent  with  the 
approved  postmlnlng  land  use  of  the  mine 
Bite; 

13)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
12)  of  thla  subeectlon  shall  not  apply  to  sur- 
face coal  mining  operations  where  the  per- 
mittee demonstrates  that  the  overburden, 
giving  due  consideration  to  volumetric  ex- 
pansion, u  insumclent  or  moie  than  sum- 
clent  to  restore  the  approximate  original 
contour.  In  which  case  the  permlitee,  at  a 


construction  of  water  Impoundments   water 
retention  facilities,  dams,  or  .settling  ponds: 

(9)  prevent  to  the  extent  practicable  ad- 
verse effects  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
water  in  surface  and  ground  water  systems 
both  during  and  after  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation:  and 

(10)  minimise  offslte  damages  that  may 
result  from  surface  coal  mining  operations 
and  Institute  Immediate  efforta  to  correct 
auch  conditions. 

(d)(1)  Upon  petition  hy  the  permittee  or 
the  applicant  for  a  permit,  and  after  public 
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lAl   he  h«5  not  h«.r,   .►,!.  ,^  „>,..,_  .„.  ■"»  ««nt  the  appropriate  regulatory  author-  regulate  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 

eq:.^m';'nt''n'ecS^rS  "c^'^pfy  lTh'"su'?h'  !;LTis"p°e'r^i't'e^x°Ses"'  ""'■'""°°  ''  ">'  Ss^oT'thl^ /^ "'""  ""  ">^  "^"'"^ 

r,iL^/  ™  ?^  fo  as  to  meet  all  other  extend  any  new  or  previouMy^ned  or  i£an-  enforcemen-f  of  a  pem?t  ivSeS  ™etw=  the 

^^no^l„y°m'^  in  subsection  (c)  of  ttoa  doned  site  for  surface  coal   mining  opera-  requirements  of  ih  ™me  forThr"™ift  ?n 

?™i        ^      ",'"  "^"'i  "'  "  """"'  '""^"*  """^  ""■'^  "y  »«»  °'  ">«  National  ^rlc  of  surface  coal  mining  and  reclL^fl^n  cS,° 

r~,  S^i?„;°°  "^  «f"">"<^<^  with  «  «'«""  System,   the  National  Wildlife   Befuge  Sys-  emtlons  on  landTw  hln  the  ^ItT            ^ 

h?l>,?^.^^,  ,        ".1"!;?°°  "?"  ^PP"""  i'"'.  °-- the  National  Wlldernes.  Preservation  (5)    establishment   of  a   prices   for   the 

by  the  regulatory  authority:  and  System.  Nothing  in  this  Act  ehall  be  «n-  designation  of  Unds  unsuitable  f^surfa« 

.^f ,".?  1?°^^""^°  *■""""  ™"* ''"■  -'"■""'   "  ""thonging  surface  coal   mining  coal   mining  operatloii  In  accord^ce  a-?^ 

ards  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public  operations  within  Federal  lands  where  such  section  205-  and                      accoraance  «i.n 

or  significant  immhicnt  environmental  harm  mining  Is  prohibited  on  the  date  of  enact-  (Oi     establishment,    for    the    puniose    of 

to  land.  ah-,  or  water  resources  which  cannot  ment  of  this  Act  by  law.  regulation,  order,  avoiding  duplication,  of  a  process  forcMr^ll- 

reasonably  be  considered  rcclalmable.  deed,  or  other  Instrtunent.-  r.allng  the  review  and  Issuance  of  nerrnit/Sr 

(2)  Any  such  modlflcatlon  will  be  reviewed              „..,rl  .„,!."  ""'"*f"'"f' °' P*™"""' 

periodically  by  th3  regulator?-  authority  and 
shall  ceaae  to  be  effective  upon  Implemen- 


PcaMANKNT  BECiTtATORT  PROCEDtTRX  -surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 

Sec.  202.  Not  later  than  the  end  of  the     ''°"'  """  '"-''  "her  Federal  or  State  permit 


tatlon  of  a  state  program  pursuant  bisection  SP'  hundred-and-elghty-day   period   Immc-      ''T^%¥.''s2:ri^.'r.'^J''u°°°f'*°''™""'"'- 

ranf  t^L^ralrb  ^aT-  --  ?rirjirie'c^,--%$.r— ^-e'     S^?^S£=i^'un"^r-55;";'ctZ 

be'Vffe?ttvnr^.fur:^-a"nTeCrdaS  ^^""P'-^f  ^t^^AT^L^/Toi  .e'^^  oTB^.L^n^^^u^' 

l^  =r efa?u"arn^Tnd-tXc=  ^^fTi^'^.p'^S^  ~  ^n^r.  HrSSS 

program.  Such  program  shall  remain  in  effect  "°°=   ^^   5""    ='*■   »"«   ^-''t^'Wlshlng    pro-  nrSgram^   Pertinent    to    the   proposed   Slate 

m  each  State  In  which  there  are  surface  coal  "riff','^''   requirements   for  preparation.  '    ,5,  consulted  wUh  and  considers  the  r.^ 

mining  operations  regulated  by  a  State  regu-  '  ^"'S.'°h  ""?  ''"'"'"'  Z'  ^""  P"P«»»-  ommendatlon!  of  tSe  Admmit^r  o1  Thi 

latory  authority  until  the  State  program  has  "  '  peder^f  nr     ■"""'   °h  "   '":'Pl'°«'"»"°°  Environmental   ProtectWh   ^en"y   with   re! 

been  approved  and  implemented  pumiant  to  °  JffS- ^3,   „  ."k*^"  this  UUe.  Such  spect  to  those  aspects  of  a  l?ate  procrj^m 

section  203  of  this  Act  or  until  a  Federal  !,  S  ^k^   h.  ,h     ^     ^   promulgated   and  which  relate  to  alTor  water  cuaiKvstandMS 

program  has  been  prepared  and  Implemented  •'",l"'^!fh,ri.V"'  ^'=""»^>'  "'«''  he  has-  promulgated  under  thVauthorrty  of  ie^! 

pursuant  to  section  204  of  this  Act.  The  to-  pitL?'iS."f'','^''  P^POsed  regulations  In  the  ?„,  water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  (UUSC 

tcrlm  Federal  surface  coal  mining  evaluation  ^'n "'ii^^J.'f ' '!i"', ''''•^"'"*  Interested  per-  ,,5i-n75l  and  tl-.eClean  A?Ac,  J^7nded 

and  enforcement  program  shall—  f "?  *?"  ^'ate  and  local  governments  a  pe-  ( 42  u  S  C  IBS?)  -            »•-■»''  "i-i-  as  amenaed 

(1)  include  inspections  of  surface  com  "S,  "nnhn Jm^T^ '?"'  'k"T;'" . '''^"""  '^t  held  at  le,i5t  one  public  hearing  on  the 
mtolng  operations  on  a  random  basis  (but  at  ^^tJilVJ^l              """"    """*"   """■  St:«e  program  wi:hln  the  Statian^ 

least   one    Inspection    for   every   site   every  ,117  \„„^?„;.h       „,,        ..           .^  '41  found  that  the  State  has  the  legal  au- 

three  months),  without  advance  notice  to  the  „l^'°^"'^    with    and   considered    the  xhority  and  qualified  personnel  nic^^  for 

mine  operator,  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  ft,  ?fr^*m°"L,   p^^°   AdnUnlstrator   of  the  enforce,;;ent  of  the  sSrf»ce^S?1^lng 

State    admhilstratlon    of.    and    escertalnlng  '^' 5"""  ^^^v^  „     ,^,"°°  *^°'',  *■""  ""•'  "•■^'"■notion  performance  standarS  tSI 

compliance   with,   the  toterlm   surface  coal  f, '?'     ,  "    ^^    regi.  ations    promulgated  Secretary  shall  approve  or  disapprove  a  State 

mining  and  reclamation  performance  stand-  "^f"  '^''T','""-  "^^  "^"'  '"  "''  °'  Proe.-ara.  In  whole  or  m  part   ,-u"  n  six  fuu 

ards  Of  subsection  (c)  above.  The  Secretary  "JL  ,„r„,„'  V^S*"^  promulgated  under  onlendar  months  after  the  iate  such  State 

shau  cause  any  necessary  enforcement  action  'hef"'horl«y  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  program  is  submitted  to  him. 

to  be  implemented  Ui  accordance  with  sec-  ~"„°i,,  .V'^'  USC.   1151:175)   and  the  ,cl   If  the  Secretarj-  disapproves  any  pro- 

tlon  217  with  respect  to  violations  Identified  ^I'f "  ""  ""■  ^  """■"I""  («  USC.  1857, :  p,,sed  State  program,  m  whole  or  In  pirt   he 

at  the  Inspections:  ■  ,,,    .  ^,^      ...                 ^.  'hall  notify  the  State  In  ni-liuig  of  hu  decl- 

(2)  provide  that  the  sute  regulatory  .J"  ."J^  '^''*.'  ■""  P""'"  »«"UW  on  sloii  and  set  forth  m  det.vll  the  reasons  there- 
agency  file  with  the  Secretary  copies  of  In-  i!?'  ^1°?^  regulations.  for  The  State  shaU  have  slxf  davs  In  which 
specuon  reports  made:  7"'  "»'•■  "•"'■  «'"'  P'»ce  of  any  hearing  to  restibmlt  a  revL>;ed  St.ale  proin-am  or  t>o-- 

(3)  provide  that  upon  receipt  of  State  In-  "^  proposed  regtUatlons  shall  be  i ion  thereof  '  ' 
spectlon  reports  indicating  that  any  surface  *'  °"\  '"  'he  publication  of  the  proposed  id)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
coal  mining  operation  has  been  found  In  vio-  "B"">tlons  -l-he  Secretary  .shall  consider  all  section  204,  the  inabl'lty  of  a  State  to  take 
latlon  of  the  standards  of  subsection  (c)  of  ™'""';fhts  and  relevant  data  presented  at  any  action  to  preparv.  submit  or  enforce  a 
this  section,  during  not  less  than  two  con-  "";h  hearing  before  final  promulgation  and  State  program,  or  any  portion  thereof  be- 
secuuve  State  Inspections  or  upon  receipt  by  P"h»coiion  of  the  regulations.  cause  the  action  Is  enjoined  by  the  Iss-u'ance 
the  Secretary  of  Information  which  would  ST.s-rc  faocaAMs  of  an  Injunction  by  any  court' of  compe'ent 
''.'^''.."!f  '"  "'^n*'"'  hellef  that  such  Sac.  303.  (a)  Ea»h  State  in  which  surface  '""''""Ion  shall  not  result  lo  a  loss  of  el'lgl- 
slandards  .-tre  being  violated  by  any  surface  coal  mn.lng  operations  are  or  may  tie  con-  '^  '"'  llnanclal  assistance  under  title  III 
coal  milling  operation,  the  Secretary  shall  ducted,  a.id  which  proposes  lo  assume  State  "'  ""=  ■'■"  "'  '"  'he  imposition  of  a  Fed- 
oruer  the  immediate  Inspection  of  such  oper-  regulatorv  authority  under  thu  Act  shall  Prosram  Rejulatlon  of  the  siuloce  coal 
nilon  by  Federal  Inapociors  and  necessary  submit  to  me  Secretarv  by  the  end  of  the  "■'"'"^  operations  covered  or  to  be  cover-d 
enforcennent  actions.  If  any.  to  be  linple-  twenty-four  month  period  beglnnlnE  on  the  ""^  ""  ^""'  Pt^S-am  subject  to  the  injunc- 
men ted  m^accordance  with  the  provisions  of  dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act    a  State  pro-  """  '^'"'  "^  conducted  by  the  State  until 

'                         "■  '  ■■■•h   tune  fli  the  injunction  termmates  or 

r  one  year,  whlchet^r  i«  Khor'-er.  at  which 

„            ^                                                     „,....  .„  ..„r„„»,  '""'  'he  requirements  of  this  section  and 

icpcctlon:  and  through—                                                 ^  "'l""^  se.tion  204  shall  again  be  fully  applicable 

„ln.  ?I°y,"I'  i"?'  '!^TT  ""thorljcd  pur-  m    a  State  law  which  provides  for  the  '"   "  ^'^"  compliance  with  thu  section 

^crp.-rv  it,„.  °.^  ",1'^'  "'  """"'hie  to  the  regulation  of  s-.,rface  coal  mlulnp  and  l^!  ^'^"""  '"  ^'  '''  'he  State  legislature,  the 

secretary  prior   lo  the  approval  of  a  State  lamatlon  operations  In  accordance  with^e  Secretar>-  may  extend  the  period  tor  .ub- 

rnX,?i '',""',",!'"L'*"";"''"  *•"  ■"  ""^  *"  '"-qulrements  of  this  Act  an^ihrrepilatliSt      "■■"";•'""«■'" ' 

;n.rerorin''':hir?h'r.un"d'.",^?n'.Tbt  kir "' ""  ^-^^-^  r— t^;'o"s.'s  "--'-v- 


mlorm,n[''„rT^r'',l,"",?"",°''  "".'.'  °°"""''  ""■     '='''""  "'""'h  demoiwlrates  that  such  s?ate     ,""' 
mlormnnt  prior  lo  the  U.spectlon  and  shall      has  the  capability  of  carrvtog  out  the  pro-      '  ' 

u'::n.;;';ct'i^i.:rd'" "  '""■"'•"^>-  *>'"■  "^  ;ir;^ni'-'=  -^^ »""  -—^  "•  p-p'-  r 


.  State  program  uo  to  an  addt- 
!■  months. 

rCDERAI.     PaOCRAUS 


'a^'mist'r'kuoX'thUs^t'lon'''  ""  ""  ""  fj'\  ",  f'""  '°\ '^'>"-''  P""'""  «"'-"<'=''         '^'^-    ^«-  >»•  The  S«:ret.rv  shall  pre 

(el  A  ooa^  aurfac.  m?^«  ™.r,.^.  ..  '•>'  "olallonii  of  State  laws,  regulations,  or  promulgate,  and  Implemeui  a  Federal 

purlu.^r,S^a"  im  pT™,t  «,d  S^auing  ad?  mtoliTand'  ^'^'T"'""'"^  ''"""  '^  ^"^  '"  ""•  "•«"'»''^h  <"  surta^'S^ 

mlnlslratlve  action  ?„Tu  'ppllcItZ"?o'r'':  T^^,Lt"l.^'^J'::^  "f"±"°"'-  !"'."■''  'h^»P'~"ons  In  any  State  which  falls 
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face  coal  mining  and  reclamation  operattona 
by  the  end  of  the  twenty-four-month  period 
beilnnli;g  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act; 

(31  resubmit  an  acceptable  Stale  pro- 
f-ram. or  portion  thereof,  within  sixty  days 
of  dlsapproya;  of  a  proposed  State  proirram. 
in  tvhole  or  in  part:  f  rofid'tl.  That  the  Sec- 
retary shall  not  Implement  a  Federal  pro- 
fram  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  Initial 
period  allowed  for  suhmisilon  of  a  State  pro- 
sram  an  provided  Icr  Jn  cli.uie  1 1 )  of  this 
--uhT.ectlon;  or 

(3j  adequately  implement,  enforce,  or 
maintain  a  State  prot^ram  approved  pursuant 
f.o  ■action  203. 

tb)  Prior  to  lmrl«m-:i>tar'nn  of  a  Federal 
projrtim  pursuant '  -^  section  304(al .  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  and  publicly  dla- 
clcse  the  views  of  the  Artmlnlstrator  of  the 
Enrironmeutal  Protection  Agency,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Aericiilture.  and  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies  concer.:ed  with  or  having 
e-ipertise  nertlnent  thereto  ond  shall  hold  at 
!ea.5t  one  public  hearl  .j  wltlim  the  State  for 
which  the  Federal  trrogram  is  to  Iw  tmple- 
roente<l. 

(cl  Whenever  a  Federal  pro»nun  1.1  pro- 
m'.lgated  for  a  State  pursvant  to  this  Act, 
■juy  statut"'!  or  retfilatlors  of  such  State 
which  are  In  effect  to  regulate  surface  coal 
raining  operations  .■rnblect  to  this  Act  shall, 
fuiofftr  B.-i  they  are  inconsi-tcnl  or  Interfere 
ailh  the  purpose?  and  the  requirements  of 
this  An  and  the  Federal  program,  be  pre- 
empted ar.ii  s.-peryeded  by  the  Federal  pro- 
^Tam. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


ThI 


OESIC.NA'^nSr.    A»E»S   rKSFtTABLe    FOB    StTRTACC 
CO.U.    IVIIVINC    OPERJl-nONS 

Stc.  305.  (ai  To  be  ellslble  to  assume  pri- 
mary regulatory  authority  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203.  each  State  sh.'ll  e.',t.jblth  a  plan- 
tilns  process  enabling  objective  decisions  to 
be  made  based  upon  public  hearings  and 
competent  and  scientmcally  sound  data  and 
information  as  to  which,  if  any  areas  or 
types  or  areas  of  a  Slate  lexcept  Federal 
lands  I  cannot  be  reclaimed  tilth  existing 
techniques  to  satisfy  aoollcable  standaMs 
and  requirements  of  law.  The  State  agency 
wUl  not  IMue  permits  for  surface  coal  min- 
ing of  such  areas  unless  it  det-rmlnes  with 
respect  to  any  such  permit,  that  the  tech- 
nology 13  avauable  to  saiury  applicable  per- 
formance standards. 

■Ibi  The  State  regulatory  authority  shall 
designate  a  surface  ana  is  unsuitable  for 
certain  types  of  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions If  the  State  regulatory  authority  Oe- 
termlues  that  rec'imatlon  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  is  not  physically 
feasible"  ' 

ici  The  Secretary,  and.  in  the  case  ol  na- 
tional forest  lands,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, shall  conduct  a  review  of  the  Federal 
lands  and  determine,  pursuant  to  the  stand- 
ards set  forth  to  subsection  lal  of  this  sec- 
tion, areas  or  types  of  areas  on  Federal  lands 
which  cannot  be  reclauned  with  existing 
techniques  to  satisfy  apniicable  standards 
and  requirements  of  law  Permits  for  surface 
coal  mining  wUl  not  be  ..ssued  to  mine  such 
areas  unless  it  Is  determtoed.  with  respect  to 
any  such  permit,  that  the  technology  is  avaU- 
able  to  ,-:!lsfy  aiolkablc  performance  stand- 
ards. 

Idl  In  no  event  la  an  area  to  be  designated 
Tt!>fnir  able  'or  surfeco  coal  mimug  operations 
on  which  surface  coal  mming  opcr.-tion5  are 
b.lug  conducted  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
■.-u  Act.  or  under  a  permit  Issued  pursuant 
'"  this  Act.  or  where  .substantial  legal  and 
i-uojiclal  commitments  in  such  operations  are 
.  !  existence  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
.1.  this  Act.  Designation  of  an  area  as  unsuit- 
ible  for  mtalng  shall  not  prevent  mliutral 
esploration  of  the  area  so  designated. 

XrreCT  OK   STATE   LAW 

Sec.  20«.  Any  provision  of  State  law  or  reg- 
ulation In  effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment 


of  this  Act.  or  which  may  become  effective 
thereafter,  and  provides  more  stringent  reg- 
ulations of  surface  coal  mining  and  recla- 
mation operations  than  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  or  any  regulation  issued  pursuant  there- 
to, shall  not  be  construed  to  be  inconsistent 
with  this  Act- 

PEHMITS 

Sic,  207.  (al  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion |C)  of  this  section,  on  and  after  six 
months  from  the  date  on  which  a  State  pro- 
gram is  approved  by  the  Secretary,  pursuant 
to  section  203  of  this  Act,  or  the  Secretary 
has  promiugated  a  Federal  program  for  a 
State  not  having  a  State  program,  pursuant 
to  section  204,  no  person  shall  engatte  In  sur- 
face coal  mining  operations  unless  such  per- 
son has  obtained  a  permit  in  full  compliance 
with  tills  Act  from  the  appropriate  regulatory 
authority, 

(b)  All  permits  issued  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  shall  be  l3=.ued  for  a 
term  net  to  excred  five  ye^rs  and  shaU  be 
no-.tr.insferable;  Provided.  That  a  successor 
11  l.-iterest  to  a  permit  holder  who  applies 
for  a  new  permit  within  thlrlr  day.s  of  suc- 
ceeding to  such  Interest  a-^d  ivho  is  able  to 
obtain  the  bond  coverage  of  the  original  per- 
mit holder  may  coitlnue  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  until  such  suc- 
cessor's application  Is  granted  or  denied. 

(Cl  Any  per.!on  engaged  in  surface  coal 
rolling  operations  pursuart  to  a  permit  is- 
sued under  section  201  and  awaiting  adml  i- 
fstratlve  notion  on  h's  application  for  a  per- 
mit from  the  appropriate  regulatory 
authority  In  accordance  with  this  sect'ou 
may  continue  to  operate  for  a  four-month 
period  beyond  the  time  s:>ecified  In  subsec- 
tlo  1  la)  of  this  section  If  the  appropriate 
re',-u!a:or-  cui.'.<r.rl'.y  hss  not  acted  on  the 
application. 
rrr--r-    -       r- --rov    int;t  ta^^itj^Ts;    tTfros- 

MATION,      ANO      MTlVIMO      AND      RXCLAM.1TION 
PLANS 

Sec.  208.  la)  Each  application  for  a  per- 
mit pursuant  to  a  State  or  Federal  program 
under  -M?  Act  shall  be  submitted  In  a  man- 
ner satisfactory  to  the  royi'latory  authority 
and  shall  coutair : 

(1)  the  names  and  addresics  of  the  permit 
applicants  (if  the  applicant  Is  a  subsidiarv 
corporation,  the  name  aid  address  cf  the  par- 
ent corporation  shall  be  lucludedl'  every 
legal  owner  of  the  property  (surface  and 
niliieral)  to  be  mined;  the  holders  of  any 
leasehold  or  other  equitable  interest  in  the 
property;  any  purchater  of  the  property  un- 
der a  real  etate  cmtract;  the  operator  If  he 
IS  a  person  different  from  the  applicant-  and 
If  any  of  these  are  business  entitles  other 
than  a  !..ngle  proprietor,  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  principals,  officers,  and  resident 
agent; 

(2)  the  names  and  addres  es  of  every  of- 
flcer,  partner,  director,  or  person  perform- 
l.ig  a  function  similar  to  a  director,  of  the 
applicant,  together  with  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  any  per.-on  or  group  owning,  of 
rc-or-.l  cr  bone.lclillv.  lo  per  centum  or  more 

iV.f'^J'  "i,"^  ■'  ''*"'  °'  ">=  applicant  and  a 
list  of  all  names  under  which  the  applicant 
partner,  or  principal  shareholder  previously 
operated  a  siu-face  coal  mlniiic  operation 
wllhm  tue  United  Stales  or  its  territories 
and  possessions; 

(3)  a  de'jcrlptlon  of  the  type  and  method 
of  surface  coal  mining  operation  that  exists 
or  Is  proposed; 

141  evidence  of  the  applica-.fs  legal  right 
to  enter  and  commence  surface  coal  mliilng 
operations  on  the  area  affected; 

(51  the  names  and  sddresses  of  the  owners 
of  record  of  all  surface  and  subsurface  areas 
abutting  on  the  permit  area; 

(6)  a  statement  of  any  current  or  previous 
stu-face  coal  mining  permits  In  the  United 

fde^flcatJonf  '"'  °'"'""'"  ""^  '"'  f'™' 

17)  a  statement  of  whether  the  applicant 

»ny  subsidiary.  alBllate,  or  persons  controlled 
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by  or  under  common  introl  with  the  ap- 
plicant, has  held  a  Fee  iral  or  State  surface 
coal  mining  permit  which  subsequent  to  1960 
has  been  suspended  or  revoked  or  has  bad  a 
surface  coal  mining  performance  bond  or 
similar  security  deposited  in  lieu  of  bond 
forfeited  and  a  brief  explanation  of  the  facts 
involved  in  each  case: 

(8)  such  mops  and  topogr.-iphlcal  Infor- 
mation. Including  the  location  of  aU  under- 
ground mines  In  the  area,  as  the  regulatory 
authority  may  require,  which  shall  be  In 
suflldent  detail  to  clearly  Indicate  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  overburden  to  be  disturbed, 
the  coal  to  be  mined,  and  the  drainage  of 
the  area  to  be  affected: 

O)  a  copy  of  the  applicant's  advertisement 
of  the  ownership,  location,  and  boundaries 
of  the  proposed  site  of  the  surface  coal  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operation  (such  adver- 
tisement shall  be  placed  In  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  In  the  locality  of  the  pro- 
posed site  at  least  once  a  week  for  four  ruc- 
cesjlve  weeks  and  may  be  submitted  to  the 
regulatory  authority  after  the  application  Is 
filed  I ; 

110)  a  schedule  listing  any  and  all  viola- 
tions of  this  Act  and  .-^ny  law.  rule,  or  regu- 
lation of  the  United  States  or  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  in  the  United  States  pertain- 
ing to  air.  or  water  envlro.imental  protection 
Incurred  by  ihe  applicant  In  connection  wlrh 
any  surface  coal  mining  operation  during 
the  one-year  period  prior  to  the  date  of  ap- 
plication. The  schedule  shall  also  Indicate 
the  final  resolution  of  any  such  notice  of  vio- 
lation. 

lb)  Each  application  tor  a  permit  shall  be 
required  to  submit  to  the  regulatory  author- 
ity, as  part  of  the  permit  application,  a  sur- 
face coal  mining  and  reclamation  plan  which 
shall  contain; 

(1)  the  engineering  techniques  proposed 
to  be  used  in  the  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operation  and  a  description  of 
the  major  equipment;  a  plan  for  the  control 
of  surface  water  drainage  and  of  water  accu- 
mulation; a  plan  where  appropriate  for  back- 
nillng.  soil  stablllitatlon.  and  compacting 
grading,  and  appropriate  revegetatlon  (where 
vegetation  existed  prior  to  mining);  an  es- 
timate of  the  cost  per  acre  of  the  reclama- 
tion. Including  statemenu  as  to  how  the 
permittee  plans  to  comply  with  each  of  the 
applicable  surface  coal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion performance  standards  establish  under 
this  Act; 

(2|  the  consideration  which  has  been  giv- 
en to  developing  the  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  plan  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  local  physical,  environmental,  and  cll- 
matologlcal  conditions  and  current  surfoce 
coal  mining  and  reclomatlon  technologies; 
1 3 1  the  consideration  which  has  been  giv- 
en to  Insuring  the  maximum  practlcabl"  re- 
covery of  the  coal; 

(4|  a  detailed  estimated  timetable  for  the 
accomplishment  of  each  major  step  la  the 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  plan; 

(5)  the  consideration  which  has  been  giv- 
en to  making  the  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operation  consLstent  with  ap- 
plicable state  and  local  land  use  prorranw- 
(61  a  description.  If  any.  of  the  hydrolog- 
ic  consequences  of  the  surface  coal  mlnlii" 
and  reclamation  operation,  both  on  and  off 
the  mine  site,  with  respect  to  the  hydrol.nrfc 
regime,  quantity  and  quality  of  water  m 
surface  and  ground  water  systems  lncUi-1- 
Ing  the  dl3,solved  and  suspended  solids  un- 
der seasonal  flow  conditions  and  the  collec- 
tion of  sufflclcnt  data  for  the  mine  site  and 
surrounding  area  so  that  an  assessment  can 
be  tnade  of  the  probable  cumulative  Imoaets 
of  all  anticipated  surface  coal  mining  In  the 
area  upoii  the  hydrology  of  the  area  and 
particularly  upon  water  avalhtblllty- 

(7 1  a  statement  of  the  results  of' test  bcr- 
liig  or  core  samplings  from  the  land  to  be 
?,™  ^  including  where  appropriate  the  sur- 
face elevation  and  logs  of  the  drill  holes  h> 
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that  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  coal  seems  may 
be  determined:  the  nature  and  depth  of  the 
various  strata  of  overburden;  the  location  of 
subsurface  water  If  encountered  and  Its  qual- 
ity: the  thickness  of  the  coal  seam  found: 
an  aiulysls  of  the  chemical  properties  of  such 
coal  to  determine  the  sulfur  content  and  the 
content  of  other  potentially  acid  or  toxic 
forming  substances  of  the  overburden  and 
the  stratum  lying  Immediately  underneath 
the  coal  to  be  mtoed;  and 

(8)  proprietary  toformation.  If  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  would  result  In  competi- 
tive injury  to  the  applicant,  may  be  des- 
Ignated  confidential  and.  If  accepted  by  the 
regulatory  authority  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  1905  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed states  Code.  Appropriate  protective  orders 
against  unauthorlaed  disclosure  or  use  by 
third  parties  may  be  Issued  with  respect  to 
such  Information,  and  violations  of  such  or- 
ders shall  be  subject  to  penalties  set  forth 
m  section  219  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Each  applicant  for  a  surface  coal  min- 
ing and  reclamation  permit  shall  file  a  copy 
ol  his  application  for  public  Inspection  with 
an  appropriate  official,  approved  by  the  regu- 
latory authority,  in  the  locality  where  tJie 
imnlng  is  proposed  to  occur,  except  for  that 
Information  pertaining  to  the  cool  seam 
Itself. 

(d)  A  valid  permit  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  carry  with  It  a  right  of  successive 
renewals  upon  expiration  provided  that  the 
permittee  has  compiled  with  such  permit. 
"The  holder  of  the  permit  may  apply  for  re- 
newal shall  be  Issued,  subsequent  to  public 
beartog  upon  the  following  requirement  and 
written  finding  by  the  regulatory  authority 
that — "  Prior  to  approving  the  renewal  of 
any  permit,  the  regulatory  authority  shall 
review  the  permit  and  the  surface  coal  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operation  and  may  re- 
quire such  new  conditions  and  requirements 
as  are  necessary  or  prescribed  by  changtog 
circumstances.  A  permittee  wishing  to  obtain 
renewal  of  a  permit  shall  make  application 
for  such  renewal  wlthto  one  year  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  permit.  The  application  for 
renewal  shall  contain: 

(1)  a  listing  of  any  claim  settlements  or 
Judgments  against  the  applicant  arising  out 
of.  or  In  connection  with,  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations  under  said  permit; 

(2)  written  assurance  by  the  person  Issu- 
ing the  performance  bond  In  effect  tor  said 
operation  that  the  bond  continues  and  wlU 
continue  In  full  force  and  effect  for  any  ex- 
tension requested  la  such  application  for  re- 
newal as  well  as  any  additional  bond  the  reg- 
ulatory authority  may  require  pursuant  to 
section  310  of  this  Act; 

(3)  revised,  additional,  or  updated  Infor- 
mation required  under  this  section. 
Prior  to  the  approval  of  any  extension  of  the 
permit,  the  regulatory  authority  shall  notify 
all  parties  who  participated  in  the  public  re- 
view and  hearings  on  the  original  or  previous 
permit,  as  well  as  providing  notice  to  the 
appropriate  public  authorities,  and  taking 
such  other  steps  as  required  in  section  209  of 
this  Act, 

PEaMJT   APPSOVAL   OR   DENIAL   PBOCEOtTKES 

Sec,  209,  (a)  The  regulatory  authority  shall 
notify  the  applicant  for  a  surface  coal  min- 
ing and  reclamation  permit  within  a  period 
of  time  established  by  law  or  regulation,  not 
to  exceed  ninety  days,  that  the  application 
has  been  approved  or  disapproved.  If  ap- 
proved, the  permit  shall  be  issued  afttr  the 
performance  bond  or  deposit  and  public  lia- 
bility Insurance  policy  required  by  section 
210  of  this  Act  has  been  filed.  If  the  applica- 
tion Is  disapproved,  specific  reasons  therefor 
must  be  set  forth  In  the  notification,  within 
thirty  <Uys  after  the  applicant  Is  notified 
that  the  permit  or  any  portion  thereof  has 
been  denied,  the  applicant  may  request  a 
hearing  on  the  reasons  for  said  disapproval 
unless  a  hearing  has  already  been  held  under 
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section  20fl(f) .  Such  hearing  shall  be  held  in 
the  locality  of  the  proposed  surface  coal  min- 
ing operation  as  soon  as  practicable  alt*r 
receipt  of  the  request  for  a  hearing  and  after 
appropriate  notice  and  pubUcacion  of  the 
date,  time,  and  location  of  such  hearing. 
Within  sixty  days  after  the  hearing  the  regu- 
latory authority  shall  issue  and  furnish  the 
applicant  and  any  other  parties  to  the  bear- 
ing the  written  decision  of  the  regulatory 
authority  granting  or  denying  Uie  permit  in 
whole  or  la  part  and  stating  the  reasons 
therefor. 

(b)  Within  ten  days  after  the  granting  of 
a  permit,  the  regulatory  authority  shall  no- 
tify the  State  and  the  local  official  who  has 
the  duty  of  collecting  real  estate  taxes  in 
the  local  political  subdivision  in  which  the 
area  of  land  to  be  affected  is  located  that  a 
permit  has  been  issued  and  shall  describe 
the  location  of  the  land. 

<c)  Prior  to  the  Issuance  of  a  permit,  the 
regulatory  authority  may  require  the  appli- 
cant to  alter  his  proposed  surface  coal  min- 
ing and  reclamation  plan  with  respect  to  the 
methods,  sequence,  timing  of  specific  opera- 
tions in  the  plan,  or  the  deletion  of  specific 
operations  or  areas  from  all  or  part  of  the 
plan  in  order  to  assure  that  the  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  objectives  of  this 
Act  are  met. 

(di  No  permit  will  be  issued  unless  the 
regulatory  authority  finds  that; 

(1)  all  appUcable  requlremenu  of  this 
Act  and  the  State  or  Federal  program  have 
been  satisfied; 

(2)  the  applicant  can  demonstrate  that 
reclamation  as  required  by  this  Act  and  the 
appropriate  State  or  Federal  program  under 
this  Act  can  be  accomplished  under  the 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  plan 
contained    in    the    permit    application; 

(3)  the  land  to  be  affected  does  not  lie 
within  three  hundred  feet  from  any  occupied 
dweUlng,  unless  the  owner  thereof  waives 
this  requirement,  nor  within  three  hundred 
feet  of  any  public  building,  school,  church 
community,  or  institutional  building,  or 
cemetery;  or  the  land  to  be  affected  does 
not  lie  within  one  hundred  feet  of  the 
outside  right-of-way  line  of  any  public  road 
except  that  the  regulatory  authority  msy 
permit  such  roads  to  be  relocated,  if  the 
interests  of  the  public  and  the  landowners 
affected  thereby  wUl  be  protected; 

(4)  no  lake,  river,  stream,  creek,  or  water- 
course may  be  moved,  Interrupted,  or  de- 
stroyed during  the  surface  coal  mining  or 
reclamation  process  except  that  lakes,  rivers, 
stream.?,  creeks,  or  watercourses  may  be  re- 
located Where  consistent  with  the  approved 
mining  and  reclamation  plan;  and  no  surface 
coal  mining  or  reclamation  activities  wui  be 
conducted  within  one  hundred  feet  of  any 
lake,  river,  stream,  or  creek,  except  where 
permltti^  by  the  approved  mining  and  recla- 
mation plan; 

(5)  surface  coal  raining  operations  will  not 
ta^e  place  on  any  area  of  land  within  one 
thousand  feet  of  parks  or  places  listed  m  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Sites,  unless 
screening  or  other  measures  approved  bv  the 
regulatory  authority  are  used  or  if  the  min- 
ing of  the  area  will  not  adversely  affect  or 
reduce  the  usage  of  the  park  or  place;  and 

(6)  the  application  on  its  face  is  complete 
accurate,  and  contains  no  false  informaiion' 

(e)  The  regulatory  authority  shall  not 
Issue  any  new  surface  coal  mining  permit  or 
renew  or  revise  any  existing  surface  coal 
mining  permit  if  it  finds  that  the  applicant 
has  failed  and  continues  to  faU  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  ap- 
plicable to  any  State.  Federal,  or  Federal 
lands  program,  or  the  permit  includes  an 
area  as  to  which  an  administrative  proceed- 
ing has  commenced  pursuant  to  section  205. 
or  If  the  applicant  fails  to  submit  proof  thai 
violations  described  in  subsection  (a)(10> 
of  section  208  have  been  corrected  or  are  in 


the  process  of  being  corrected  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  regulatory  authority,  department, 
or  agency  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  such 
vioiatton. 

tf)  Any  person bavlng  an  interest  which  is 
or  may  be  adversely  affected  by  the  propoeed 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tion or  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  govern- 
mental agency  having  responsibilities  al- 
fectiKi  by  the  (.ropoeed  operation  shall  have 
the  right  to  file  written  objections  to  any 
permit  application  and  request  a  pubhc  hear- 
mg  thereon  within  thirty  days  after  the  last 
publication  of  the  advertisement  pursuant 
to  section  20fi(a>(9).  If  written  objections 
are  filed  and  a  hearing  requested,  the  regula- 
t<iry  authority  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  in 
the  locahty  of  the  proposed  surface  coal  mm- 
ing and  reclamation  operation  as  soon  as 
practicable  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  such 
objections  and  after  appropriate  notice  and 
publication  of  the  date,  time,  and  location 
of  such  hearing.  Within  sixty  days  after  the 
hearing  the  regulatory  authority  shall  issue 
and  furnish  the  parties  to  the  hearing  the 
written  decision  of  the  regulatory  authority 
granting  or  denying  the  permit  in  whole  or 
in    part   and    stating   the   reasons    therefor. 

POSTING    or   BOND   OE    DCPOSTT:    IKSU1tAN-CC 

Sec.  210.  <a)  After  a  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  permit  application  has  t>een 
approved  but  before  such  a  permit  is  issued. 
the  applicant  shall  file  with  the  regulatory 
authority,  on  a  form  prescribed  and  fur- 
nished by  the  regulatory  authority,  a  bond 
for  performance  payable,  as  appropriate,  to 
the  United  States  or  the  State,  under  an  ap- 
proved State  program,  and  conditioned  that 
the  applicant  shall  faithfully  perform  all 
the  applicable  requirements  under  this  Act. 
The  bond  shall  cover  that  area  of  land  witbm 
the  permit  area  upon  which  the  applicant 
will  initiate  and  conduct  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  within  the  iniiial 
year  of  the  permit  term.  As  succeeding  incre- 
ments of  surface  coal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  are  to  be  initiated  and  con- 
ducted within  the  permit  area,  the  permittee 
Eha'.l  file  annually  with  the  regulatory  au- 
thority an  additional  bond  or  bonds  to  cover 
such  mcremcnts  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. The  amount  of  the  ttond  required  ior 
each  bonded  area  shall  depend  upon  the 
reclamation  requlrementnS  of  the  approved 
permit  and  shall  be  determined  by  the  regu- 
latory authority.  The  amount  of  the  bend 
shall  be  sufficient  to  assure  the  completion  ot 
the  reclamation  plan  if  the  work  bad  to  be 
performed  by  a  third  party  in  the  event  of 
forfeiture;  in  no  case  shall  the  bond  be  less 
than  eiO.OOO. 

lb)  The  bond  shall  be  executed  by  the 
applicant  and  a  corporate  surety  approved 
by  the  regulatory  authority,  except  that  the 
applicant  may  elect  to  deposit  ca-sh.  nego- 
tiable bonds  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  such  Stale,  or  negotiable  certificates 
of  deposit  of  any  bank  organised  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  or  the  United  States.  The 
cash  deposit  or  market  value  of  such  securi- 
ties shall  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
amount  of  the  bond  required  for  the  bonded 
area. 

(Cl  The  amount  of  the  bond  or  deposit 
ref^uired  shall  be  increased  or  decreased  uy 
the  regulatory  authority  from  time  to  time 
as  affected  land  acreages  are  changed  «■ 
where  the  cost  of  future  reclamauon  in- 
creases or  decreases. 

(di  After  a  surface  coal  mining  and  rec- 
lamation permit  application  has  been  ap- 
proved but  before  such  permit  Is  issued  the 
applicant  for  a  permit  shall  be  required  to 
submit  to  the  regulatory  authority  a  cer- 
tiscate  issued  by  an  insurance  company  au- 
thorized to  do  business  in  the  United  Stotee 
ceriifving  that  the  applicant  has  a  public 
liability  insurance  policy  in  force  lor  the 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tion for   Which  such  permit  is  sought,  or 
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evidence  tlint  the  nppllcjint  has  satisfied 
Stfttc  or  Federal  self-insiirance  requirements. 
Such  policy  shall  provide  Tor  both  on-  mid 
off-site  persouftl  injury  and  property  dam- 
age protection  In  an  amount  adequate  to 
compensate  any  persons  injured  or  damaged 
IS  a  result  of  surfsce  coal  tnlntng  and  rec- 
l-unatlon  operations  and  entitled  to 
rnnipensation  under  the  applicable  provisions 
of  Federal  or  Stnte  law.  but  in  any  event  shall 
not  be  leas  than  «100,000.  or  for  such  higher 
a-nounts  as  the  regulatory  outhortty  deems 
necessary  In  light  of  potential  risk  and  mag- 
nitude of  possible  off-site  damages.  Such 
policy  -ihall  be  for  the  term  of  the  permi  -  and 
any  renewal,  including  the  length  of  any 
ciud  all  reclamation  operations  required  by 
thl§Act. 

RrtEASE  CT  PCarOEltANCE  BOKDS  oa  otTosns 
Sec.  211.  fa)  The  permittee  may  file  a  re- 
quest with  the  regulatory  authority  for  the 
release  of  all  or  part  of  the  performance 
bond  or  deposit.  Within  thlrtv  dovs  after  any 
application  for  bond  or  deposit 'relea«e  has 
been  filed  with  the  regulatory  authority,  the 
permittee  .shall  s\ibmit  a  copy  of  an  ad\-er- 
ilsement  placed  at  least  -nee  a  week  for  three 
consecutive  weeks  \n  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  In  the  locality  of  the  surface  coal 
mming  operation.  Such  advertisement  shall 
be  coixsidertsl  part  of  any  bond  release  appli- 
cation and  shall  contain  a  nottflcaUon  of  the 
li-x^atlon  of  the  land  affected,  the  number  of 
acres,  the  pernut  number  and  the  date  ap- 
proved, the  amount  of  the  bond  filed  and 
the  portion  sought  to  be  released,  and  the 
iy\2  of  reclamaliou  work  performed.  In  ad- 
dition, as  part  of  any  boi.a  release  appllca- 
ilou.  the  permittee  shan  submit  copies  of 
letters  which  have  been  sent  to  adjoining 
property  o^-neis.  and  local  Bovernmental 
bodies,  planning  agencies,  sewage  and  water 
treatment  authorities,  water  companies,  and 
all  other  public  utility  companies  whose  fa- 
ciliiies  crosR  or  may  be  sufSclently  close  to 
the  concerned  area  to  be  aflected  thereby  lu 
the  locality  in  which  the  surface  coal  mhilng 
and  reclamation  activities  took  place,  noti- 
fying them  of  Intent  to  seek  release  of  the 
bond. 

<b>  The  regulatory  aurhorlrv  may  release 
Itt  whole  or  hi  part  said  bond  or  deposit  if 
the  ftiithorliy  is  satisfied  that  reclamation 
covered  by  the  bond  or  deposit  or  portion 
thereof  has  been   accomplished  as  required 

by  this  Act ;  Prorided,  ^loirercr.  That 

(1)  no  bond  shall  be  fuUy  released  until 
all  reclamation  requirement;;  of  th!a  Act  are 
fully  met.  and 

f2l  an  Inspection  ?.nd  evaluation  of  the 
affected  surface  coal  minUig  and  reclama- 
tiou  operation  is  made  by  the  regulatory  au- 
thority or  lU  authorised  representative  prior 
to  the  release  of  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
bond. 

ic)  If  the  regnlarorj-  authority  disapproves 
the  application  for  rele.-i.^  of  the  bond  or 
portion  thereof,  the  authority  shall  notify 
the  permittee,  in  wruuig.  stating  the  reasons 
for  disapproval  and  recommending  actious 
necesfiary  to  secure  said  release.  The  per- 
miitee  shaa  be  alforded  an  opportualiy  for 
a  public  hearing  lu  accordance  with  the 
procedures  specified  In  section  209(a).  \ni- 
less  ft  hearing  has  already  Iwen  held  tmder 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

(d»  Any  person  baring  an  Interest  which 
Is  or  may  be  adversely  affected  bv  the  pro- 
posed release  of  the  bond  or  any  Federal. 
State,  or  local  governmental  agency  having 
responsibilities  affected  by  the  proposed  re- 
lease shall  have  the  right  to  file  written  ob- 
jccilons  to  the  propo.sed  release  of  the  bond 
and  request  m  public  hearing  thereon  to  the 
regulatory  authority  wltliin  thu-ty  days  after 
the  Ia?t  notice  has  t»eer  given  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (ai  of  this  section.  If  writ- 
ten objections  are  filed  and  a  hearing  rp- 
quested,  the  regtilatory  authority  shall  In- 
form all  the  mierested  parties,  of  the  time 


and  place  of  the  hearing,  which  shall  be 
held  in  Uie  locality  of  the  affected  surface 
coal  mining  operBlion  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  receipt  of  the  request  for  such  hearing. 
The  date,  time,  and  location  of  such  public 
hearing  shall  be  advertised  by  the  regulatory 
authority  to  a  newspaper  of  general  circxila- 
tion  In  the  locality  once  a  week  for  three 
consecutive  weeks. 

aei'ISIOM  AND  REVIEW    OF   PCRMXTS 

Sec.  212.  (a)  During  the  term  of  the  per- 
nut the  permittee  mpy  submit  an  applica- 
tion, together  with  a  revised  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  plan,  to  the  regula- 
tory authority  for  a  revision  of  the  permit. 

(b)  An  application  for  a  revision  of  a  per- 
mit shall  not  be  approved  unless  the  regula- 
tory authority  finds  that  reclamation  as  re- 
quired by  xX\i&  Act  and  the  State  or  Federal 
program  can  t>e  accomplished  under  the  re- 
vised surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
plan.  The  revision  shall  be  approved  or  dis- 
approved within  a  period  of  time  established 
by  the  State  or  Federal  program,  but  such 
period  shall  not  exceed  ninety  days.  The 
regulatory  authority  shall  establish"  guide- 
lines for  a  determination  of  the  scale  or 
extent  of  a  revision  request  for  which  all 
permit  application  Information  require- 
ments and  procedure*.  Including  notice  and 
hearings,  shall  apply:  Frovided.  That  any 
revision  which  proposes  a  substantial  change 
m  the  Intended  future  ws«  of  the  land  or 
significant  alterations  In  the  mlnmg  and 
reclamation  plan  shall,  at  a  minimum.  b« 
subject  to  the  notice  and  hearing  require- 
ments of  section  209  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  extensions  to  the  area  covered  by 
the  permit  except  Incidental  boundary  re- 
visions shall  be  made  by  application  for  an- 
other permit. 

(d)  The  regulatory  authority  may  require 
reasonable  revision  or  modification  of  the 
permit  provisions  during  the  term  of  such 
permit;  ProrWcd,  That  such  revision  or  mod- 
ification shall  be  subject  to  notice  and  hear- 
ing requirements  established  by  the  State 
or  Federal  program. 

(ei  Permits  Issued  pursuant  to  an  approved 
State  program  shall  be  valid  but  reviewable 
under  a  Federal  program.  FollowLig  promul- 
gation of  a  Federal  program,  the  Secretary 
shall  review  such  permits  to  determine  If  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  are  being  carried 
out.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
permit  has  been  granted  contrary  to  the 
requirements  of  this  Act.  he  shall  so  advbe 
the  permittee  and  provide  him  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  submission  of  a  new  appli- 
cation and  reasonable  time  to  conform  on- 
going surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  ta  the  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral program. 

(f»  If  a  State  submits  a  proposed  State 
program  to  the  Secretary  after  a  Federal  pro- 
gram has  been  promulgated  and  imple- 
meutM.  and  If  the  Secretary  approves  the 
State  program,  the  Federal  program  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  thirty  days  after  such 
approval.  Permits  Issued  p^u-suant  to  the 
Federal  prosrram  shall  be  valid  but  review- 
able under  the  approved  State  program.  The 
State  regulatory  authority  may  review  such 
permits  to  determine  If  the  reqirirements  of 
the  approved  State  program  are  being  carried 
out.  If  the  State  regulatory  authority  de- 
termines that  any  permit  has  been  granted 
contrary  to  the  requirements  of  the  ap- 
proved State  program.  It  shall  so  advise  the 
permittee  and  provide  a  reasonable  opp:-r- 
tunlty  lor  submission  of  a  new  application 
and  rea«.onable  time  to  conform  ongoing  sur- 
face canl  niinhig  and  rc-clamatlon  operatious 
to  the  requiremeius  of  the  approved  State 
program. 

S'-MACE    COAl     MTHINC    AND   RECLaM'TIOK    PER- 
FnaMANrc  STAHDARnS 

Sf-  213.  rai  .\ny  permit  ls.sued  under  aay 
upprn'-ed  S'ate  or  Federal  progr«m  pur.'suaiit 


to  thi-i  Act  to  conduct  rurface  coal  mining 
operations  shall  require  that  such  siirface 
coal  mining  operations  will  meet  all  appllca- 
bl»  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  per- 
formance standards  of  this  Act. 

{b)  The  following  general  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  performance  stand- 
ards shall  Iw  applicable  to  all  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  and  shall 
require  the  permittee  to — 

(1)  conduct  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions so  as  to  maximize  the  utilization  and 
conservation  of  the  coal  being  mined  so  that 
reaffectlng  the  land  In  the  future  through 
surface  coal  mhilng  operations  can  be  mini- 
mized: 

(21  restore  the  land  affected  to  a  condi- 
tion capable  of  supporting  the  uses  which 
it  was  capable  of  supporting  prior  to  any 
mining,  or  an  equal  or  better  economic  or 
public  use  suitable  to  the  locality; 

(3>  minimize  to  the  extent  practicable. 
any  temporary  environmental  damage  so  that 
it  will  affect  only  the  permit  area; 

(4)  limit  the  excavation  area  from  which 
coal  has  been  removed  at  any  one  time  dur- 
ing mining  by  combining  the  process  of  re- 
clamation with  the  process  of  mining  to 
keep  reclamation  operations  current,  and 
completing  such  reclamation  In  any  separate 
distinguishable  portion  of  the  rained  area 
as  soon  as  feasible,  but  not  later  than  the 
time  specified  In  a  reclamation  schedule 
which  shall  bo  attached  to  the  permit; 

(5>  remove  the  topsolt  from  the  land  In 
a  separate  layer,  replace  It  slmultaneouFlv 
on  a  backfill  area  or  If  not  utilized  Immed- 
iately segregate  It  In  a  separate  pile  from 
other  spoil  and  If  the  topsoll  Is  not  replaced 
on  a  backfill  area  within  a  lime  short  enough 
to  avoid  deterioration  of  the  topsoll,  main- 
tain a  Buccessfiil  cover  by  quick  growing 
plant  or  other  means  thereafter  so  that  the 
topsoll  Is  protected  from  wind  and  water 
erosion,  and  contamination  by  other  acid 
or  toxic  material,  and  la  In  a  u^table  condi- 
tion for  sustaining  vegetation,  except  If  the 
topsoll  Is  Insufficient  quantity  or  of  poor 
quality  sustaining  vegetation  or  If  another 
material  from  the  mining  cycle  can  be  shown 
to  be  more  suitable  lor  vegetation  require- 
ments, then  the  permittee  shall  so  remove, 
segregate,  and  protect  that  material  which 
is  best  able  to  support  vegetation,  unless  the 
permittee  demonstrates  In  the  reclamation 
plan  that  another  method  of  soil  consen'a- 
tlon  would  be  at  least  equally  effective  for 
revegctatlon  purposes; 

(6)  stabllhw  and  protect  all  surface  areas 
affected  by  the  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operation  to  control  as  ef- 
fectively as  poaslble  erosion  and  aiteud.uu 
aid  and  water  pollution. 

(7j  provide  that  all  debris,  acid,  highly 
mineralized  toxic  materials,  or  materials 
conf^iitutlng  a  fire  hazard  are  treated  or 
disposed  of  in  a  manner  designed  to  prevent 
contamination  of  ground  or  surface  wafers 
Bud  sustained  combustion; 

(8)  backfill,  compact  (where  advisable  to 
provide  stability  or  to  prevent  leaching  of 
toxic  materials.,  and  grade  In  order  to  re- 
store the  approximate  original  contour  of  tiie 
land  with  all  hlyhwalls.  spoil  piles  and  de- 
pressions ellmlnsted  (unless  small  depre<;- 
slons  are  needed  in  order  to  retain  moisture 
to  assist  revegetatlon  or  as  otherwise  author- 
ized pursuant  to  paragraph  (9)  of  this  sub- 
section) :  Provided,  hoicever.  That  In  siu-- 
face  coal  mlulng  operations  where  the  op- 
eration transects  the  coal  deposit  and  the 
permittee  demonstrates  that  the  overburden, 
giving  due  consideration  to  volumetric  ex- 
ponsion.  te  insufficient  or  more  than  suf- 
ficleut  to  restore  the  approximate  original 
contour,  the  permittee,  at  a  minimum,  sliall 
backfill,  grade,  and  compact  (where  advis- 
able) m  order  to  cover  all  acld-formUig  and 
other  toxic  materials,  to  achieve  an  angle 
of  repose  based  upon  soil  and  climate  cliar- 
anerlstlcs  of  the  area  of  land  to  be  affected 
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to  provide  adequate  drainage  and  to  facilitate 
land  use  consistent  with  that  approved  for 
the  post  mining  land  use  of  the  mine  site; 

(9)  construct,  If  authorized  In  the  ap- 
proved surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
plan  and  permit,  permanent  Impoundments 
of  wat*r  on  mining  sites  as  part  of  recla- 
mation activities  only  when  It  Is  adequately 
demonstrated  that — 

(A»  the  size  of  the  Impoundment  Is  ade- 
quate for  Its  Intended  purposes; 

(Bi  the  Impoundment  dam  construction 
wiU  be  so  designed  to  achieve  necessary 
sUbllity  with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety; 

(C)  the  quality  of  Impounded  water  wlU 
be  suitable  on  a  permanent  basis  for  its 
intended  use  and  that  degradauon  of  water 
quality  In  the  receiving  stream  as  a  result  of 
discharges  from  the  Impoundment  will  be 
minimized; 

(D)  the  level  of  water  will  be  reasonablv 
stable; 

(E)  final  grading  will  provide  adequate 
safety  and  access  for  proposed  water  users- 
and 

(P)  diminution  of  the  quauty  or  quantity 
of  water  utilized  by  adjacent  or  surround- 
ing landowners  for  agricultural.  Industrial, 
recreational,  or  domestic  uses  will  be  mini- 
mized; 

(10)  refrain  from  the  construction  of  roads 
or  other  access  ways  up  a  stream  bed  or 
drainage  channel  or  In  such  proximity  to 
such  bed  or  channel  so  as  to  result  in  seri- 
ous adverse  effects  on  the  normal  How  of 
water; 

(1)  replace  the  topsoll  or  the  other  more 
suitable  material  from  the  mlnmg  cycle 
which  has  been  segregated  and  protected; 

(12)  establish  on  the  regraded  areas  and 
all  other  lands  affected  a  stable  and  self-re- 
generating vegetative  cover  (includtog  agri- 
cultural crops  if  approved  by  the  regulatory 
authority) .  where  cover  existed  prior  to  min- 
ing, which,  where  advisable,  shall  be  com- 
prised of  native  vegetation; 

(13)  assume  the  responsibility  for  success- 
ful revegetatlon  for  a  period  of  five  full 
years  after  the  completion  of  reclamation 
(as  determined  by  the  regulatorv  authority) 
hi  order  to  provide  a  stable  and  self-regen- 
erating vegetative  cover  suitable  to  the  area. 
except  in  those  areas  or  regions  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  annual  average  precipitation  is 
twenty-six  Inches  or  less,  then  the  permit- 
tee's assumption  of  responsibility  and  lia- 
bility wUl  extend  for  a  period  of  ten  full 
years  after  the  completion  of  reclamation: 
Provided.  That  unless  prior  thereto,  the  op- 
erator can  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  regulatory  authority  that  such  a  vege- 
tative cover  has  been  established  for  at  least 
three  full  growing  seasons; 

(14)  minimize  the  disturbances  to  the 
hydrologlc  balance  at  the  mine  site  and  in 
associated  offslt«  areas  and  to  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  water  In  surface  and  ground 
water  systems  both  during  and  after  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations  by — 

(A)  avoiding  acid  or  other  toxic  mine 
drainage  to  the  extent  practicable  by  pre- 
venting, retaining,  or  treating  drainage  to 
reduce  mineral  content  which  adversely  af- 
fecu  downstream  water  uses  when  it  Is  re- 
leased to  water  coiu-ses; 

(B)  casing,  sealing,  or  otherwise  managing 
boreholes,  shafts,  and  wells  in  a  manner  de- 
signed to  prevent  acid  or  other  toxic  drain- 
age to  ground  and  surface  waters; 

(C)  conducting  surface  coal  mining  oper- 
ations so  as  to  minimlz,e  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable the  adverse  effects  of  water  runoff 
from  the  permit  area; 

(D)  If  required,  removing  and  dl^osUig 
of  sUtatlon  structures  and  retained  silt  from 
dralnways  In  an  environmentally  safe  man- 
ner; 

(E)  restoring  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable recharge  capacity  of  the  aquifer  at 
the  mlneslte  to  premlnlng  conditions;  and 
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(P)  relocating  surface  and  ground  water 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  pennlttee's 
approved  surface  cos]  mining  and  radama- 
tlon  plan. 

(15)  minimize  cffsite  damages  that  may 
result  from  surface  coal  mining  operations 
and  Institute  Immediate  efforts  to  correct 
such  conditions: 

(16)  with  respect  to  the  use  of  Impound- 
ments for  disposal  of  mine  wastes  or  other 
liquid  or  solid  wastes.  Incorporate  sound  en- 
gineering practices  for  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  water  retention  facilities  which 
will  not  endanger  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  public  In  the  event  of  failure,  construct 
such  faculties  to  achieve  necessary  stability 
with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety  to  protect 
against  failure,  prevent  leachate  from  pollut- 
ing surface  or  ground  water  and  prohibit 
flues,  slimes,  and  other  unsuitable  coal  proc- 
essing wastes  from  being  used  as  the  princi- 
pal material  In  the  construction  of  water  im- 
poundments, water  retention  faculties,  dams, 
or  settling  ponds; 

(17)  with  respect  to  surface  disposal  of 
nune  wastes,  coal  processing  wastes,  and 
other  wastes  m  areas  other  than  the  mine 
workings  or  excavations,  stabUIze  all  waste 
pUes  In  designated  areas  through  construc- 
tion In  compacted  layers  with  incombustible 
and  Impervious  materials,  and  provide  that 
the  final  contour  of  the  waste  pile  wUl  be 
compatible  with  natural  surroundings  and 
that  the  site  can  and  will  be  stabUlzed  and 
revegetated  according  to  the  provisions  of 
thU  Act; 

(18)  with  respect  to  the  use  of  explosives 

(A)  provide  advance  written  notice  to  lo- 
cal governments  and  advance  notice  to  resi- 
dents who  might  be  affected  by  the  use  of 
such  explosives  by  pubUcation  in  a  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  in  the  l(Xallty  of 
the  proposed  site  at  least  one  week  in  ad- 
vance of  the  planned  blasting  schedules  and 
the  posting  of  such  schedules  at  the  en- 
trances to  the  permit  area,  and  maintain  lor 
a  period  of  at  least  three  years  a  log  of  the 
magnitudes  and  times  of  blasts: 

(B)  limit  the  type  of  explosives  and  de- 
tonating equipment,  the  size,  the  timing  and 
frequency  of  blasts  based  upon  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  site  so  as  to  prevent  (i)  In- 
Jury  to  persons,  (li)  damage  to  public  and 
private  property  outside  the  permit  area,  and 
(ill)  adverse  Impacts  on  any  underground 
mme,  and 

(C)  refrain  from  blasting  in  specific  areas 
where  the  safety  of  the  public  or  private 
property  or  natural  formations  of  more  than 
local  interest  are  endangered: 

(19)  Refrain  from  surface  coal  mining 
within  Hve  hundred  feet  from  underground 
mines  In  order  to  prevent  breakthroughs 
and  to  protect  health  or  safety  of  miners: 
Provided,  That  the  regulatory  authority  shall 
permit  an  operator  to  mine  closer  to  such  a 
mine  provided  it  does  not  create  hazards  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  miners  or  shaU  per- 
mit an  operator  to  mine  near,  through  or 
partially  through  an  abandoned  underground 
mine  workmg  where  such  mining  through 
will  achieve  Improved  resource  recovery 
abatement  of  water  pollution  or  elimination 
of  public  hazards  and  such  mining  shall  be 
con.slstent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(20)  construct  access  roads,  haulroads,  or 
haulageways  with  appropriate  limits  applied 
to  grade,  width,  surface  materials,  spacing 
and  size  of  culverts  m  order  to  control  drain- 
age and  prevent  erosion  outside  the  permit 
area,  and  upon  the  completion  of  mining 
either  reclaim  such  roads  bv  regradlng  and 
revegetatlon  or  provide  for  their  maintenance 
so  as  to  control  erosion  and  sUtatlon  of 
streams  and  adjacent  lands;  and 

(21)  flu  auger  holes  to  a  depth  of  not 
less  than  three  times  the  diameter  with  an 
impervious  and  noncombuatlble  material. 

(c)  The  following  mining  and  reclama- 
tion performance  standards  shall  be  appll. 


cable  to  Eteep-Blope  surface  coal  mining  and 
shaU  be  In  addition  to  those  general  per- 
formance standtu-ds  required  by  this  section : 
Provided,  hoicecer.  That  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  (c)  shall  not  apply  to  mining 
operations  which  create  a  plateau  with  no 
hlghwulls  remaining  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  otherwise  meet  the  standards  of  this  sub- 
section or  those  situations  In  which  an  op- 
erator Is  mining  on  flat  or  gently  rolling  ter- 
rain, on  which  an  occasional  steep-slope  is 
encountered  through  which  the  mining  op- 
eration is  to  proceed.  leaving  a  plain  or  pre- 
dominantly Oat  area: 

(1)  No  spoU.  debria.  soil,  waste  materials, 
or  abandoned  or  disabled  mtae  equipment 
may  be  ploced  on  the  natural  or  other  down- 
slope  below  the  bench  or  cut  created  to  ex- 
pose the  coal  seam  except  that,  where  nec- 
essary, spoil  from  the  cut  necessary  to  obtain 
access  to  the  coal  seam  may  be  placed  on  a 
limited  or  spcclfled  area  of  the  downslope. 
provided  that  the  spoil  Is  shaped  and  graded 
In  such  a  way  so  as  to  prevent  slides  and 
mmlmize  erosion  and  water  pollution  and 
that  the  other  requirements  of  subsection 

(b)  canstul  be  met. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "steepslope"  is  any  slope  above 
twenty  degrees  or  such  other  slope  as  the 
regulatory  authority  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  based  upon  soil,  climate,  and  oth- 
er charactcrUtics  of  a  reelon  or  State 

(did)  In  cases  where  an  Industrial,  com- 
mercial, agricultural,  residential,  recreational 
or  public  faculty  development  is  proposed  fr  r 
postmlnlng  use  of  the  affected  land,  the  reg- 
ulatory authority  may  grant  appropriate  ex- 
ceptions to  the  requirements  for  regradln- 
backfllllng.  and  spoU  placement  as  set  forth 
in  subsection  213(b)(8)  and  In  subsection 
213(c)(1)  of  this  Act.  If  the  regulatorv  au- 
thority determines: 

'A)  after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
land  use  planning  agencies.  If  any.  the  pro- 
posed development  la  deemed  to  constitute 
an  equal  or  better  economic  or  public  use  cf 
the  alTected  land,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
mlnlng  use; 

(B)  the  equal  or  better  economic  or  public 
use  can  be  most  effectively  obtained  only  If 
one  or  more  exceptions  to  the  requirements 
for  regradlng.  backfllllng.  and  soil  place- 
ment as  set  forth  In  subsection  213ib)(8i 
and  subsection  213(c)(1)  of  this  Act  are 
granted: 

(3)  With  respect  to  subsection  213(b)  (l2i 
and  subsection  213(h)  (13)  of  this  Act 
where  postmlnlng  land  use  development  Is  Iri 
compliance  with  aU  the  requlremenu  of  this 
subsection  and  where  the  regulatory  author- 
ity has  found  that  an  exception  to  the  re- 
vegetatlon standards  Is  necessary  to  achieve 
the  postmlnlng  land  use  development  the 
regulatory  authority  may  grant  an  appro- 
priate exception. 

(31  All  exceptions  granted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  be  revleued 
not  more  than  three  years  from  the  date  of 
Issuance  of  the  permit,  unless  the  applicant 
afllrmatlvely  demonstrates  that  the  proposed 
development  is  proceeding  in  accordance 
with  terms  of  the  approved  schedule  and 
reclamation  plan. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  develop,  promul- 
gate, and  revise,  as  may  be  appropriate  im- 
proved surface  coal  mming  and  reclamation 
performance  standards  for  the  prolectlon  of 
the  environment  and  public  health  and 
safety.  Such  development  and  revision  of  im- 
proved surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
performance  standards  shaU  be  based  upon 
the  latest  available  scientlflc  data,  the  tech- 
nical feasibility  of  the  sundanls.  and  experi- 
ence gamed  under  this  and  other  environ- 
mental protection  statutes.  The  perform- 
ance standards  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section  shall  be  applicable  tmtll  super- 
seded in  whole  or  in  part  by  Improved  sur- 
face coal  mining  and  reclamaUoo  perform- 
ance standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 
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Xo  Improved  s\trlace  coal  mining  and  recla- 
niaiion  performnnce  suudards  promulgated 
under  thU  subsection  sball  reduce  the  pro- 
tection afforded  the  environment  and  the 
health  and  safetj-  of  the  public  below  that 
provided  br  the  performance  standards  con- 
Ealued  in  subsections  (bi  and  (c)  ol  this 
section.  Improved  aurfnce  co«i  mining  and 
rpclamation  performance  standards  shall  not 
be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  untu  he 
ijfls  folloved  the  procedures  siwciSed  la 
subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (cl  of  section 
202  of  this  Act. 

m:N1N-C  and  HECLAMATIu?!  pebfor&iancx  stakd- 
ards  fob  sustace  opcration3  inclotnt  to 

t'KOERCBOtTND   COAL    UININC 

Sec.  214.  (a)  In  order  to  regulnte  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  surface  operations  incident  to 
underground  coal  mining,  the  Secretary 
shall,  m  accordance  with  the  procedures 
established  itnder  section  202  of  this  Act. 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  directed 
toward  the  surface  affected  by  such  under- 
ground coal  mining  operations  embodying 
the  requirements  specifled  in  subsection"  (c) 
of  this  section  which  shall  be  applicable  to 
surface  operations  Incident  to  underground 
coal  mining. 

(b)  The  i>erform.ince  standorclrf  specified 
In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  such  operation?  until  super- 
seded In  whole  or  in  part  by  improved  per- 
formance standards  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  In  accordance  wlih  subsection  (e» 
or  section  213  of  this  Act. 

(CI  Any  approved  Sta'e  or  Federal  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  this  Act  and  relating  to 
surface  operations  incident  to  underground 
coal  mining  shall  require  the  \inder(;round 
coal  mine  operator  to— 

(1)  seal  all  portals,  entryu-aya.  drtfti? 
shafts,  or  other  openings  between  the  sur- 
fara  and  undergroiind  mlneworklngs  when 
no  longer  needed  for  the  conduct  of  the  un- 
derground coal  mining  operation; 

(2)  with  respect  to  surface  disposal  of  mine 
wastes,  coal  processing  wastes,  and  othet 
wastes  in  areas  other  than  mineworklngs  or 
excavations,  stabilize  all  waste  pile«  created 
by  the  current  operations  in  designated  area.s 
through  construction  tn  compacted  layer; 
with  incombustible  and  impen-ious  moterlals, 
Olid  provide  that  the  final  contour  of  the 
waste  pile  v.ill  be  compatible  with  natural 
surroundings  and  that  the  i^ite  Is  stabilized 
and  revegetated  according;  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section: 

(3)  with  respect  to  the  use  of  impound- 
ments for  disposal  of  mine  wastes  or  other 
liquid  and  solid  wastes  incorporate  sound 
engineering  practices  for  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  water  reteution  facilities  which 
will  not  endanger  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  public  in  the  event  of  failure,  construct 
Burh  facilities  to  achieve  necessary  stability 
with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety  to  protect 
against  failure,  prevent  leachate  from  pollut- 
tiig  surface  or  ground  water,  and  prohibit 
fines.  »UxDes  and  other  unsuitable  coal  proc- 
essing wasbe«  from  bting  used  as  the  prin- 
cipal material  tn  the  construction  of  water 
impouudment*.  water  reieniion  faclUtles. 
dams,  or  settling  ponds: 

f4>  establish  on  regraded  areas  and  all 
other  lands  affected,  a  suble  and  self -regen- 
erating vegetative  cover,  where  cover  existed 
prior  to  mining,  which,  where  advisable,  shall 
be  comprised  of  native  vegetation: 

(5)  adopt  measures  consistent  with  known 
technology  to  minimize  off-site  damages  re- 
sulting from  surface  operations  hicident  to 
\inder(.Tound  coal  mining;  and 

iCt  prevent  to  the  extent  practicable  the 
discharge  of  «-aterborue  pollutants  both  dur- 
ing aud  after  mining 

Oi  ia  order  to  protect  the  stability  of  the 
land,  the  regulat<H7  authority  shall  suspend 
underground  coal  mining  under  urbanized 
areas,   citleii,  towns,  and  communities  and 
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adjacent  to  Industrial  or  commercial  build- 
ings, major  tmpoimdments,  or  permanent 
streams  if  imminent  danger  to  inhabitants 
of  the  urbanized  areas,  cities,  towns,  and 
communities  Is  presented. 

(di  All  operators  of  underground  coal 
mines,  both  during  and  after  mining,  shall 
have  abatement  and  remedial  programs  to 
prevent  the  discharge  of  waterbome  pol- 
lutants to  the  extent  practical  and  to  elimi- 
nate Bre  hazards  and  other  conditions  which 
constitute  a  hazard  to  public  health  and 
safety. 

Jt-DICUL  REVIEW 

Srr.  215.  (aWlt  Any  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  approve  or  disapprove  a  State  program 
pursuant  to  section  203  of  this  Act  or  to 
prepare  and  promulgate  a  Federal  program 
pursuant  to  section  204  of  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  only  bv  the  appro- 
priate United  States  Court  of  Appeals  upon 
the  filing  In  such  court  within  thirty  days 
from  the  dnte  of  such  action  of  a  petition  by 
any  person  who  participated  In  the  adminis- 
trative proceedings  related  thereto  and  who 
Is  aggrieved  by  the  action  praying  that  the 
action  be  modified  or  set  aside  in  whole  or  In 
part.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  forthwith 
be  sent  by  registered  or  certified  mall  to  the 
other  parties,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  thereupon  the  Secretarv 
shall  certify  and  the  Attorney  General  shall 
file  In  such  court  the  record  upon  which  the 
action  complained  of  was  Issued,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  2112  of  title  38.  United 
S twites  Code. 

(2>  Any  proniiilgfttlon  of  regulations  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sections  213.  214. 
aud  221  of  this  Act  sball  be  subject  to  Judi- 
cial review  only  by  the  appropriate  United 
Slates  Court  of  Appeals  In  accordance  with 
the  procedures  :.ct  forth  In  subsection  (1)  of 
thh)  section, 

(3)  All  other  orders  or  decisions  issued  by 
the  Secretary  piursuaut  to  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  only  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  locality  in  which 
the  surface  coal  mining  operation  is  located. 
Such  review  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Clvti  Procedure,  in  the  case 
of  a  proceeding  to  review  an  order  or  decision 
bsued  by  the  Secretary  under  section  2lD(b) 
of  this  Act.  the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  enter  an  order  requiring  payment  of  any 
civil  penalty  astessmeut  enforced  by  Its  judg- 
ment. 

(bl  Tlie  court  shall  hear  such  petition  or 
complaint  on  the  evidence  presented  and  on 
the  record  made  before  the  Secretary.  The 
court  may  affirm,  vacate,  or  modify  any  order 
or  decision  or  may  remand  the  proceedings 
to  the  Secretary  lor  such  further  action  as  It 
may  direct. 

(c>  In  the  case  of  a  proceeding  to  review 
any  order  or  decision  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act.  the  court  may.  under  such 
conditions  as  Jt  may  prescribe,  grant  such 
temporary  relief  as  It  deems  appropriate 
pending  final  determination  of  the  proceed- 
ing if— 

( 1 1  all  parties  to  the  proceeding  have  been 
nottfled  and  given  an  opportunltv  to  be  heard 
on  a  request  for  temporary  relief: 

12)  there  is  a  subsUnUal  likelihood  that 
the  person  requesting  such  relief  will  prevail 
on  the  menta  of  the  fiual  determination  of 
the  proceeding:  and 

<3)  such  relief  will  not  present  immlncut 
danger  to  the  public  health  and  safety  or 
cause  significant  loimlneut  environmental 
harni  to  the  land,  air,  or  u-ater  resources 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  considered  re- 
clairaable  within  the  scope  of  the  bonded 
reclamation  plan. 

(dj  The  commencement  of  a  proceeding 
under  this  section  shall  not.  unless  specifical- 
ly ordered  by  the  co\irt,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  order  or  decision  of  the  Secretary. 


INal-ECriONS  .AND  MONrrORINC 

Sr-c  216  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to 
be  made  such  Inspections  of  any  surface  coal 
minii.g  and  reclamation  operations  as  ore 
necessary  to  evaluate  the  administration  of 
approved  State  programs,  or  to  develop  or 
enforce  any  Federal  program,  and  for  sucii 
purposes  authorized  representatives  of  the 
Secretary  shall  have  a  right  of  entry  to,  upon, 
or  through  any  stirface  coal  mining  and  rec- 
lamation operations. 

(b»  For  the  purpose  of  developing  or  as- 
sisting in  the  development,  administration. 
and  enforcement  of  any  approved  State  or 
Federal  program  under  this  Act  or  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  any  permit 
under  this  Act,  or  determining  whether  any 
person  is  In  violation  of  any  requirement  of 
any  such  State  or  Federal  program  or  any 
other  requirement  of  this  Act.  the  regulatory 
authority  shall — 

(I)  require  any  permittee  to  (A)  establish 
and  maintain  oppropriate  records,  (B)  make 
monthly  reports  to  tlie  regulatory  authority. 
(C>  Install,  use.  and  maintain  any  neces- 
sary monitoring  equipment  or  methods.  (Dt 
evaluate  results  In  accordance  with  such 
methods,  at  such  locations.  Intervals,  and  In 
such  manner  as  the  regulatory  authority 
shall  prescribe,  and  lE)  provide  such  other 
information  relative  to  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  as  the  regulatory 
auLhorliy  deems  reasonable  and  necessary-: 

(21  for  those  surface  coal  mining  anti 
reclamation  operations  which  remove  or 
disturb  strata  that  serve  as  aquifers  which 
significantly  Insure  the  hydrologlc  balance 
or  water  use  either  on  or  off  the  mining  site 
specify  those — 

(A)  monitoring  sites  to  record  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  surface  drainage  above  and 
below  the  mineslte  as  veil  as  in  the  poten- 
tlal  zone  of  Influence; 

(B)  monitoring  sites  to  record  level, 
amoul.^.  and  samples  of  ground  water  and 
aquifers  potentially  affected  bv  the  mining 
and  also  directly  below  the  lowermost  (deep- 
est )  coal  seam  to  be  mined: 

tC}  records  of  well  logs  and  borehole  data 
to  be  maintained:  and 

(D)  monitoring  sites  to  record  precipita- 
tion. The  monliorlne.  data  collection,  aud 
analysis  required  by  this  section  shall  be 
conducted  according  to  standards  and  pro- 
cedures set  forth  by  the  regulatory  authority 
In  order  to  assure  their  reliability  and  valid- 
ity: and 

(3j  the  authorized  representatives  of  the 
regulatory  authority,  wlthotit  advance  no- 
tice and  upon  presentation  of  appropriate 
credentials  (A)  shall  have  the  right  of  entry 
to,  upon,  or  through  any  surface  coal  rain- 
ing and  reclamation  operations  of  any  prem- 
ises m  which  any  records  required  to  be 
maUitalned  imder  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section are  located:  and  (B)  may  at  reason- 
able times,  and  without  delay,  have  access 
to  and  copy  any  records.  Inspect  any  monl- 
torUig  equipment  or  method  of  operation 
required  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  inspections  by  the  regulatory 
authority  shall  <M  occur  on  an  irregular 
basis  averaging  not  less  than  one  inspection 
per  month  for  the  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  for  coal  covered  by 
each  permit:  (2)  occur  without  prior  notice 
to  the  permittee  or  his  agents  or  employees: 
and  13)  Include  the  filing  of  Inspection  re- 
ports adequate  to  enforce  the  requirements 
of  and  to  carry  out  the  terms  and  purposes 
of  this  Act.  The  regulatory  authority  shall 
make  copies  of  such  Inspection  reports  freely 
available  to  the  public  at  a  central  location 
In  the  pertinent  geographic  area  of  mining. 
The  Secretary  or  the  regulatory  authority 
shall  establish  a  system  of  continual  rota- 
tion of  Inspectors  so  that  the  same  Inspec- 
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tor  does  not  consistently  visit  the  same  oper- 
ations. 

(di  Each  permittee  shall  coiisplcuously 
maintain  the  entrance  to  the  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operation  a  clearly 
visible  sign  which  sets  forth  the  name,  busi- 
iies&  address,  and  phone  number  of  the  per- 
i:ii;iee  and  the  permit  number  of  the  sur- 
face coal  mining  and  reclamation  operation. 

le)  Each  authorized  representative  of  the 
re^iiilRtory  authority,  upon  detection  of  each 
violation  of  any  requirement  of  a  State  or 
l-Vderal  program  pursuant  to  this  Act.  shall 
.Vrthwith  inform  the  permittee  in  writing. 
BJid  shall  report  In  vTiting  anv  such  viola- 
lio;.  lo  the  regulatory  authority' 

IXOEXAt.   ENTOBCtMENT 

SEC*.  217  (a)  (1)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of 
fuiy  Ir.forraation  available.  Including  receipt 
of  information  from  any  person,  the  Secre- 
tary has  reason  to  believe  that  any  person 
in  violation  of  any  requirement  of  "this  Act 
or  any  permit  condition  required  by  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  State  reg- 
ulatory authority,  if  one  exists,  m  the  State 
In  which  such  violation  exists,  if  no  such 
Slate  authority  exists  or  the  State  regula- 
tory authority  fails  within  ten  days  after 
notification  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
cause  said  violation  to  be  cori-ected  or  to 
show  good  cause  for  such  failure  and  trans- 
mit notification  of  Its  action  to  tlie  Secre- 
tarv. the  Secretary  shall  Immedlatelv  order 
Federal  Inspection  of  the  siu-face  coal  mln- 
lug  operation  at  which  the  alleged  violation 
Is  occurring  xmless  the  information  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  is  a  result  of  previous 
Federal  Inspection  of  such  siu-face  coal  min- 
ing operation.  When  the  Federal  inspection 
results  from  Information  provided  to  the 
Secretary  by  any  person,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  such  person  when  the  Federal  Inspec- 
tion js  proposed  to  be  carried  out  and  such 
person  shall  be  allowed  to  accompany  the 
Inspector  during  the  inspecilon. 

1 21  yrhen.  on  the  basis  of  any  Federal 
Inspection,  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative  determines  that  any  permittee 
is  in  violation  of  any  requirement  of  this 
Act  or  any  permit  condition  required  by 
this  Act.  which  violation  also  creates  on 
Imminent  danger  to  the  healtli*  or  saletv  of 
the  public,  or  is  causing,  or  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  cause  significant  imminent 
environmental  harm  to  land,  air,  or  water 
resources,  which  cannot  reasonably  tw  con- 
sidered reclalmable  within  the  scope  of  the 
bonded  reclamation  plan,  the  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  representative  shall  "im- 
mediately order  a  cessation  of  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  or  the 
portion  thereof  relevant  to  the  violation. 
Such  cessation  order  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  rep- 
resentative determines  that  the  violation  has 
ijeen  abated. 

i3t  When,  on  the  ba-is  of  a  Federal  in- 
specilon which  is  carried  out  daring  tlie 
enforcement  ot  a  Federal  program  or  a  Fed- 
eral lands  program,  or  during  Federal  en- 
forcement of  a  State  program  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (b>  of  ihl&  section,  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  puthorUed  representative  deter- 
mines that  any  permittee  Is  In  violation  of 
any  requirement  of  this  Act  or  anv  permit 
condition  required  b'-  this  Act.  but  such 
violation  dees  not  create  na  Imminent  danger 
to  the  health  or  safety  of  the  public,  or 
cau-*  or  can  be  reasonablv  expected  to  cause 
significant  Imminent  environmental  barm 
to  land.  air.  or  water  resources  which  c:m- 
^-M  reasonably  be  considered  reclalm.-tble 
«ltMu  the  scope  ot  a-.e  bonded  reclamation 
plan,  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  rep- 
resentative shall  Issue  a  I'otlce  to  the  per- 
mittee or  his  agent  fixing  a  reasonable  time 
for  the  abatement  of  the  violation.  If.  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  period  of  time  as  origi- 
nally fixed  or  subsequently  extended,  the 
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Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative 
finds  that  the  violation  has  not  been  abated, 
he  shall  immediately  oi-der  a  cessation  of 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions or  the  portion  thereof  relevant  to  the 
violotlon.  Such  cessation  order  shall  remain 
in  effect  until  the  Secretar>*  or  his  authorized 
representative  determines  that  the  violation 
has  been  abated. 

(4)  Wlien.  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  in- 
spection *hich  Is  earned  out  duiing  the 
enforcement  oi  a  Federal  program,  or  a 
Federal  land,  program,  or  during  Federal 
enforcement  of  a  State  program  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive determines  that  a  pattern  of  violations 
of  any  requirements  of  this  Act  or  anv 
permit  conditions  required  by  this  Act  cxlstg 
or  has  existed,  aud  If  the  Secretary  or  hU 
authorized  representative  also  finds  that 
such  violations  are  caused  by  the  unwar- 
ranted failure  of  the  permittee  to  comply 
with  any  requirements  of  this  Act  or  any 
permit  conditions,  or  that  such  violations 
ate  willfully  caused  by  the  permittee,  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative 
shall  forthwith  Issue  an  order  to  the  per- 
mittee to  show  cause  why  the  pcniUi.  ijhould 
not  be  svtspended  or  revoked. 

(Si  Notices  and  orders  Issvied  piu-i,uant  to 
this  section  shuU  iet  forth  with  reasonable 
speclliclty  the  nature  ot  the  violation  and 
the  remedial  action  required,  the  perlr,d  of 
time  establi.>hed  for  abatement,  and.  where 
appropriate,  a  reasonable  description  of  the 
portion  of  the  surface  coal  mining  and  recla- 
mation operation  to  which  a  cessation  order 
applies.  Each  notice  or  other  order  k>aued 
under  this  section  shall  be  given  promptly 
Ut  the  ptrmittee  or  his  agent  by  the  Secre- 
tarv- or  his  authorized  representative  who 
issues  such  notice  or  order,  and  all  such 
notlcca  and  orders  slioll  be  In  WTitlng  aud 
shall  be  signed  by  such  authorized  repre- 
sentative. Any  notice  or  order  issued  pur- 
s^iar.t  to  this  section  may  be  modified,  va- 
cated, or  terminated  by  thi»  Secretary  or  his 
authorized  representative.  A  copy  of  any 
such  order  or  nonce  thali  be  sent  to  the 
State  regtihiiory  authority  In  tJ-e  State  in 
which  the  violation  occurs. 

(bi  Whenever  the  Secretriry  (iuds  iliai  vio- 
latlonn  of  an  approved  State  program  ap- 
pear to  result  from  a  failure  of  the  State  to 
enforce  such  program  effectively,  he  shall 
so  notify  the  State.  If  the  Secretary  finds 
that  such  failure  extends  beyond  thirty  days 
after  such  notice,  he  shall  give  public  notice 
of  ."uch  finding.  During  the  period  beginning 
With  such  public  notice  and  ending  when 
such  State  satisfies  the  Secretary  thai  It  will 
enforce  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shull  enforce 
any  permit  condition  required  under  this 
Act.  shall  issue  new  nr  revised  permits  In 
accordance  vi!h  the  requirements  ot  this 
Aci,  aud  mar  iMue  such  notices  and  orders 
as  are  necessary  for  compliance  ihere^iih. 

(Cl  The  Secretary  may  request  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  Institute  a  civil  action  for 
relief.  incUidhig  o  permanent  or  temporary 
Injunction,  restralnlnp  order,  or  any  other 
appronrlare  order  in  The  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  In  which 
the  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operation  Is  located  or  in  whJuh  the  per- 
mittee thereof  has  bis  principal  office,  when- 
ever ouch  permittee  cr  his  agent  <  Ai  violates 
or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  nny  order 
or  decision  issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act.  or  (B)  interferes  with,  hinders,  or  de- 
lays the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  or  \C)  refuses  t.>  admit  such  att- 
thorized  representative  to  the  mine,  or  iD) 
refuses  to  permit  laspecUon  of  the  mine  by 
such  authorized  representative,  or  lEi  re- 
fuses to  furnish  any  information  or  report 
requested  by  the  S*-?retary  in  furtherance  of 


the  pruvhiious  of  this  Act.  or  iF)  refuses  lo 
permit  access  lo.  and  copying  of,  such  rec- 
ords od  Uie  Secretary  determines  necessary 
In  carrjiug  out  the  provisions  of  this  Aci. 
Such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  provide 
such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate.  Temporary 
restraining  orders  shall  be  Issued  in  accor- 
dance with  Rule  65  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure,  as  amended.  Except  as 
oUierKlse  provldt>d  herein,  any  relief  granted 
by  the  court  lo  enforce  an  order  under  claut* 
(A)  of  this  subsection  shall  continue  in 
effect  until  the  completion  or  final  termlno- 
tlon  of  all  proceedings  for  review  of  tuch 
order  under  this  title,  unless,  prior  thereto, 
the  district  court  granting  such  relief  sets 
It  aside  or  modiftea  It. 

nrrVIEW  BY    THE   SECEETAEV 

Src.  218.  fa)(l)  A  noUce  or  order  Usued 
to  a  permittee  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  subparagraphs  lal  (2)  and  (3)  of  section 
217  of  this  title,  or  to  any  person  having 
an  interest  which  Is  or  may  be  advesely 
affected  by  such  notice  or  order  or  by  any 
m(}dlficatlon.  vacation,  or  termination  of 
such  notice  or  order,  may  apply  to  tlie  Sec- 
retary for  review  of  the  notice  or  ordv 
within  thirty  days  of  receipt  thereof  or  \Mthln 
thirty  days  of  Its  modification,  vacation,  or 
termination.  Upon  receipt  of  such  applica- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  cause  such  Investi- 
gation to  be  mode  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
Such  investigation  shall  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  public  hearing,  at  the  request 
of  the  applicant  or  person  having  an  interest 
which  is  or  may  be  adversely  affected,  to  en- 
able the  applicant  and  such  person  to  present 
inforniallon  relating  to  the  issuance  and 
continuance  of  such  notice  or  order  or  the 
modification,  vacation,  or  termination. 
thereof.  The  filing  of  an  application  for  re- 
view untler  this  subsection  shall  not  operate 
as  a  stay  of  any  order  or  nouce. 

(2)  The  permittee  and  other  Interested 
peroous  shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the 
lime  and  place  of  the  hearing  at  least  five 
days  prior  thereto.  Any  such  hearing  shall 
be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to  sectlou 
654  of  title  S  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(bi  Upon  receiving  the  report  of  such  In- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  shall  make  find- 
ings of  fuel,  and  shall  isiue  a  written  deci- 
sion. Incorpnratlug  therein  an  order  vacating. 
amrniing.  modifying,  or  termiimtlng  the  no- 
lice  or  order,  or  the  modification,  vacation, 
or  termination  of  such  notice  or  order  com- 
plained OI"  and  Incorporate  his  findings 
ihereUi. 

<ci  Pending  completion  of  the  Investiga- 
tion required  by  this  section,  the  appllcaai 
moy  file  with  the  Secretorj-  a  UTlttea  request 
that  the  Secretary  grant  temporary  relief 
from  any  notice  or  order  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 2l7iai  i3(  of  this  title  together  with 
a  detailed  statement  giving  reasons  for 
granting  such  relief.  The  Secretary  may 
grant  such  relief,  with  or  without  a  hearing. 
under  such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe. 

(li  the  npplicKnt  shows  that  there  is  sub- 
slanttol  hkehhood  that  the  findings  of  the 
Secretary  will  be  favorable  to  him;  and 

42 1  such  relief  will  not  present  lnuiiii;cnt 
danger  to  the  iiealth  or  safety  of  the  pt:tilic 
or  cau:=tf  significant  Imm  incut  envlron- 
men'al  harm  to  the  land,  air,  or  water  re- 
sources wiihiii  the  scope  of  the  bonded 
reclnmH*ion   plan. 

(di  Following  the  is-'tuince  of  un  order  to 
show  cati.se  as  to  why  a  permit  should  not 
be  suspended  or  revoked  pursuant  to  section 
217itt !(■*).  the  Secretary  shall  hold  a  pub- 
lic hearing  after  giving  written  notice  of  the 
lime,  place,  and  date  thereof.  Any  such  heor- 
inij  shall  be  of  record  and  .shall  be  subject  to 
sc-nlon  554  of  title  V  of  the  United  States 
Ccjde.  within  sixty  doys  following  the  pubUe 
hetiHnc.  the  Secretary-  shall  Issue  and  furnish 
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to  the  permltwe  and  all  other  parties  to  the 
hearing  a  written  decision,  and  the  reasons 
thereJor,  concerning  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion of  the  permit.  If  the  Secretary  revokes 
Uie  permtt,  the  permittee  shall  Immediately 
cease  surface  coal  mining  operations  on  the 
permit  area  and  shall  complete  reclamation 
within  a  period  specified  by  the  Secretary,  or 
the  Secretary  shall  declare  as  forfeited  the 
performance  bonds  for  the  operation. 

(e)  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  prompt 
decision  of  matters  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section,  action  shall  be 
taken  as  promptly  as  practicable,  consistent 
with  adequate  consideration  of  the  Issues 
involved. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  219.  (a)  In  liie  enforcement  of  a  Fed- 
eral program  or  Federal  lands  program,  or 
during  Federal  enforcement  of  a  State  pro- 
t^ram  pursuant  to  section  317(b)  of  this  Act, 
any  permittee  wno  violates  any  permit  con- 
dition or  who  violates  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  by 
the  Secretary,  except  that  If  such  violation 
leads  to  the  issuance  of  a  ce.ssat.on  orcler  un- 
der section  217  (a)  (3).  the  clvU  penalty 
shall  be  a&sessed.  Such  penalty  shall  not  ex- 
ceed HO.OOO.  Each  day  of  a  coninuing  viola- 
tion may  be  deemed  a  separate  offense.  In 
determining  the  amount  of  the  penalty,  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  the  perniltee's 
historj-  of  previous  violations  at  the  particu- 
lar surface  coal  mining  operation;  the  ap- 
propriateness of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of 
the  business  of  the  pennlttee  charged;  the 
seriousness  of  the  violation.  Including  any 
Irreparable  harm  to  the  environment  and 
any  hazard  to  the  health  or  safety  of  the 
public;  whether  the  permittee  was  negli- 
gent: and  the  demonstrated  good  faith  of 
the  i>ermittee  charged  in  attempting  to 
achieve  rapid  compliance  after  notification 
of  the  violation. 

(b)  A  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
Secretary  only  after  the  person  charged  with 
a  violation  described  under  subsection  (a>  of 
this  section  has  been  given  an  opportunity 
for  a  public  hearing.  Where  such  a  public 
bearing  has  been  held,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  finding?  of  fact,  and  shall  Issue  a  wtK- 
ten  decision  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
violation  and  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
which  is  warranted,  incorporating,  when  ap- 
propriate, an  order  therein  requiring  that 
the  penalty  be  paid.  Where  appropriate,  the 
Secretary  shall  consolidate  such  hearings 
with  other  proceedings  under  section  218  of 
this  Act.  Any  hearing  under  this  section 
shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to 
section  554  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Where  the  person  charged  with  such 
a  violation  fails  to  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity for  a  public  hearing,  a  civil  penalty 
shall  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary  after  the 
Secretary  has  determined  that  a  violation 
did  occur,  and  the  amount  of  the  penally 
wblch  Is  warranted,  and  has  Issued  an  order 
requiring  that  the  penalty  be  paid. 

<c)  If  no  complaint,  as  provided  In  section 
2V5  of  this  Act.  is  filed  within  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  final  order  or  decision 
issued  by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.  ?«ch  order  and  decision  shall 
be  conclusive. 

(d)  Interest  at  the  rate  of  *t  per  centum 
per  annum  shall  be  charged  against  a  per- 
son on  any  unpaid  civil  penalty  a.s5«ssed 
against  him  pursuant  to  the  final  order  of 
the  Secretary,  said  Interest  to  be  computed 
from  the  thirty-first  day  after  issuance  of 
Eueh   final   assessment  order. 

(e)  Civil  penalties  owed  under  this  Act, 
either  pursuant  to  subsection  (cj  of  this  sec- 
tion or  pursuant  to  an  enforcement  order 
entered  under  section  215  of  this  Act.  may 
be  recovered  in  a  clvU  action  brought  by 
the  Attorney  Genera]  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  in  any  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  States. 


If)  Any  person  who  willfully  and  know- 
ingly vloIat«s  a  condition  of  a  permit  issued 
pursuant  to  a  Federal  program  or  a  Federal 
lands  program  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  any  order  Issued  under  section  217ia') 
of  this  Act,  or  any  order  Incorporated  in  a 
final  decision  Issued  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  Act.  except  an  order  Incorporated  in  a 
decision  Issued  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  or  section  305  of  this  Act,  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  puul-shed  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  by  Imprlsormient  fOr  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(g)  Whenever  a  corporate  permittee  vio- 
lates a  condition  of  a  permit  Issued  pur- 
suant to  a  Federal  program  or  a  Federal 
lands  program  or  fails  or  refuses  to  comply 
uiih  any  order  issued  under  section  217ta> 
of  this  Act.  or  any  order  incorporated  in  a 
final  decision  Issued  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  Act  except  an  order  incorporated  In  a 
decision  Issued  under  subsection  (b}  of  this 
section  or  section  305  of  this  Act,  any  direc- 
tor, officer,  or  agent  of  such  corporation  who 
willfully  and  knowingly  authorized,  ordered. 
cr  carried  out  such  violation,  failure,  or  re- 
fusal shall  be  subject  to  the  same  civil  penal- 
ties, fines,  and  imprisonment  that  may  be 
Imposed  upon  a  person  under  subsections 
4al  and  (ft  of  this  section. 

ih»  n*hoever  knowingly  makes  any  false 
statement,  representation,  or  certification,  or 
knowingly  fails  to  make  any  statement,  rep- 
resentation, or  certification  in  any  applica- 
tion, record,  report,  plan,  or  other  document 
filed  or  required  to  be  maintained  pursuant 
to  a  Federal  program  or  a  Federal  lands  pro- 
gram or  any  order  or  decision  issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion be  puni<;hed  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
•10.000.  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  vear,  or  both. 

ti)  As  a  condition  of  approval  of  any  State 
proirram  submitted  pursuant  to  section  203 
of  this  Act.  the  civil  and  criminal  penalty 
provisions  thereof  shall,  at  a  minimum,  in- 
corporate penalties  no  less  stringent  tJian 
those  set  forth  in  this  section,  and  shall 
contain  the  some  or  similar  procedural  re- 
cuirements  relating  thereto. 
estaw.ism>:ent  or  bight  to  bring  citizens 

SUITS 

Sec.  220.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  any  person  having 
an  interest  which  Is  or  may  be  adversely 
affected  by  actions  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
regulatory  authority  may  commence  a  civil 
action  on  hi-s  own  behalf  in,  an  appropriate 
United  States  district  court — 

il»  against  any  person  (Including  iA)  the 
United  States,  and  (B)  any  other  govern- 
mental Instrumentality  or  ^ency  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  the  eleventh  amend- 
ment to  the  Coastltutlon)  who  is  alleged 
to  be  in  Violation  of  any  regulation,  order, 
or  permit  issued  under  this  Act; 

i2)  against  the  Secertary  where  theie  is 
alleged  a  failure  of  the  Secretary  or  State 
regulatory  authority  to  perform  any  act  or 
duty  under  this  Act  which  is  not  discre- 
tionary. 

The  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy 
or  the  citzenship  of  the  parties,  to  remedy 
such  violation  or  failure  and  to  apply  any 
appropriate  civil  penalties  or  injunctive  re- 
lief under  this  Act. 

(bj  No  action  may  be  commenced — 

U)  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

lA)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
hati  given  notice  of  the  alleged  violation  (I) 
to  the  Secretary.  (11)  to  the  State  in  which 
the  alleged  violation  occurs,  and  (ill)  to 
any  alleged  violator  of  the  regulation,  order, 
or  permit,  or  provision  of  this  Act; 

(B)  if  the  Secretary  or  State  has  com- 
menced and  is  diligently  prosecuting  admin- 
istrative or  Judicial  action  to  require  com- 
pliance with  the  regulation,  permit,  order, 


or  provision  of  this  Act,  but  In  any  such 
action  In  a  court  of  the  United  States  any 
person  described  in  subsection  (a)  may  in- 
tervene as  a  matter  of  right; 

i2i  under  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  such  action  to  the  regu- 
iator\-  authority.  Notice  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  given  In  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  shall   prescribe   by  regulation. 

ic*  The  court,  in  issuing  any  final  order 
in  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tr.>n.  may  award  costs  of  litigation  (including 
reasonable  attorney  and  expert  witness  fees) 
to  any  party,  except  against  the  United 
States  or  any  Federal  officer  or  agency,  when- 
ever the  court  determines  such  award  is  ap- 
propriate. The  court  may.  if  a  tempoary  re- 
straining order  or  preliminary  Injunction  U 
sought,  require  the  filing  of  a  bond  or  equiva- 
lent security  in  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Rtiles  of  Civil  Procedure. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  resuict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of 
persons)  may  have  under  any  statute  or 
common  law  to  seek  enforcement  of  this 
Act  or  to  seek  any  other  relief  (including 
relief  agalust  the  Secretary  or  a  State 
agency). 

(e)  The  Secretary,  If  not  a  party  In  any 
ection  under  tills  section,  may  intervene 
as  a  matter  of  right. 

rXDEItAI.   LANDS 

Sec.  221.  (a)(1)  After  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  all  new  surface  coal  mining 
permits,  leases,  or  contracts  Issued  with  re- 
spect to  surface  coal  mining  operations  on 
Federal  lands  shall  Incorporate  therein  the 
Interim  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
performance  standards  of  subsection  (cj  of 
section  201  of  this  Act. 

(an2)  Withhi  sixty  days  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
review  and  amend  all  existing  surface  coal 
mining  permits,  leases,  or  contracts  in  order 
to  incorporate  therein  the  Interim  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  performance 
standards  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  201 
of  this  Act.  On  or  before  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  from  the  date  of  issuance  of 
such  amended  permit,  lease,  or  contract,  all 
siu-facc  coal  mining  operations  existing  at 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  on  Federal 
lands  shall  comply  with  the  Interim  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  performance 
standards  with  respect  to  lands  from  which 
the  overburden  has  not  been  removed. 

(b)  The  Secretary.  In  consultation  with 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  land  managing 
departmenla  and  agencies,  shall  promulgate 
and  implement  a  Federal  lands  program 
which  shall  be  applicable  to  all  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  taltlng 
place  on  any  Federal  land.  The  Federal  lands 
program  shall  Incorporate  all  surface  coal 
mining  reclamation  requirements  of  this  Act 
and  shall  take  into  consideration  the  diverse 
physical,  cllmatological,  and  other  unique 
characteristics  of  the  Federal  lands  in  ques- 
tion. 

(c)  Within  eighteen  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  all  surface  coal 
mining  reclamation  requirements  of  this  Act 
through  the  Federal  lands  program  shall  be 
Incorporated  by  reference  or  otherwise  in 
any  Federal  mineral  lease,  permit,  or  contract 
issued  by  the  Secretary  which  may  involve 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions or  surface  operations  incident  to  under- 
ground coal  mines.  Incorporation  of  such 
requirements  shall  not,  however,  limit  in  any 
way  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  sub- 
sequently Issue  new  regulations,  revise  the 
Federal  lands  program  to  deal  with  chang- 
ing conditions  or  changed  technology,  and 
to  require  the  lease,  permit,  or  contact  holder 
to  conform  any  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  to  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  and  the  regulations  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  With  respect  to  national 
forest  lands,  the  Secretary  sliall  include  in 
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permits,  leases,  and  cotitracts  those  coiidi- 
tloi's  and  reqtitrements  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Tlie  Secretary 
or  .Igrlculture  shall  adinlnlstor  the  provisions 
'A  such  surface  coal  mining  leases,  permits, 
or  cotitracts  relating  to  reclamation  and  sur- 
faf-e  use.  and  Is  autbori7ed  to  enforce  such 
prrivteions. 

Tue  Secretary,  or  In  the  cose  ol  lands 
within  national  forests  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, may  enter  Into  agreemeuta  with  a 
State  or  with  a  number  of  States  to  provide 
for  a  Joint  Federal-State  program  covering 
a  permit  or  permits  for  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  on  land  areas 
which  contain  lands  within  any  State  and 
Federal  lands  which  are  Interspersed  or 
clicckerboarded  and  which  should,  for  con- 
servation and  administrative  purposes,  be 
regulated  as  a  slngle-m.nnagement  unit.  To 
Innplement  a  joint  Federal-State  program 
the  Secretary,  or  in  the  case  of  lands  within 
national  forests  the  Secretary  of  AgrlcuUiire. 
may  enter  Into  agreements  with  the  States! 
may  delegate  authority  to  the  States,  or  may 
accept  a  delegation  of  nnthorlly  from  the 
States  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  duality 
of  administration  of  a  single  permit  for  sur- 
face coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations. 
Such  agreements  shaU  Incorporate  all  of  the 
requirements  of  this  Act.  and  shall  not  pre- 
clude Federal  Inspection  or  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  tljls  .\ct  as  provided  In 
sections  216  and  217. 

(d)  Except  as  speclfictillv  provided  In-siifc- 
seciion  (cl.  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  Secretary  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  delegate  to  the 
States  any  authority  or  Jurisdiction  to  regti- 
late  or  administer  surface  coal  mli;Uig  and 
reclamation  operations  or  other  actlvltle-: 
taking  place  on  the  Federal  lands. 

(el  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
as  anthorielng  the  Secretary  to  delegate  to 
the  States  any  authority  cr  Jurisdiction  to 
regulate  or  administer  surl.ice  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  or  other  actlv- 
,lties  takmg  place  on  Indian  lauds  or  fo  dele- 
Rale  to  the  Slates  trustee  responsibiutle.- 
lowai-d  Indians  and  Indian  lands. 


SPECIAL   BIlCMINorS   COAI.    lUNCS 

Sec.  222.  The  regulatory  authority  l.s 


thorized  to  and  shall  Issvte  separate  reeu- 
latlons  for  the  interim  and  permanent  pro- 
grams for  those  special  bituminous  coal  sur- 
face mines  which  meet  the  followin- 
crilerla: 

(al  were  In  e.xislence  on  the  date  of  the 
.^01  and  because  of  past  durauon  of  nilnl'i^ 
(at  least  ten  years)  have  substantially  com- 
mitted to  a  mode  of  operation  which  wa-- 
ranls  exceptions  to  some  pro>ti,ons  of  this 
title: 

(bi  Involves  the  mlulnj  of  more  than  one 
coal  seam  and  where  mining  has' been  ini- 
tialed on  the  deepe.n  coal  seam  contem- 
plated to  be  mined  In  ilie  current  operation- 

(CI  Involves  a  mmhig  operation  that  fol- 
lows the  coal  seam  on  an  Inclination  cl 
n.aeen  degrees  or  more  from  the  horlTOUtal: 

(di  Involves  an  opetation  on  the  same  site 
for  the  duration  of  the  mining  operation 
and  will  under  present  mine  plan  conditions 
result  In  a  pit  depth  In  excess  or  nine  huu- 
tlred    vertical    feet    from    the    original    land 
siuface.  Such  alternative  regulations  shall 
pertain  only  to  the  standards  governin"  on- 
site  handling  of  spoils,  elimination  of  depres- 
sions capable  of  collecting  water,  creation  of 
Impoundments,   and  regarding  to  approjl- 
mate  original  contour  and  shall  specify  Uiat 
remaining    hlghwalls   are   stable;    all    other 
performance  standards  in  this  title  applv. 
TITLE  in— OENEBAL  I'HOVISIONS  ANU 
ADUINISTHATION 
AuTHoarrv  or  Tiic  secbetasv 
...S'^.'^.  ^'"'  <■'  '^  carrying  out  his  re»i>cn- 
slWiltlea  under  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall: 
(1)  administer    Uie    Stale     giant-m-ald 
program  for  the  development  of  Slate  pro- 


grams for  surface  coal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  provided  for  In  this  title: 

(21  maintain  a  continuing  study  of  sur- 
f.Tce  coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations, 
in  the  United  Spates; 

(3i  assist  the  States  in  the  development  of 
State  programs  for  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  which  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  Act: 

(4)  publish  and  promulijate  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  puviKises  and  provisions  of  this 
Act:  and 

(5)  conduct  hearings,  administer  oaths 
Issue  subpenas.  and  compel  the  attendance 
ol  witnesses  and  production  of  WTltten  or 
printed  materials  as  neccscary  to  cnrrv  out 
his  duties  under  this  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his 
re^ipouslbiutles  under  this  Act.  Including  the 
enforcement  thereof,  the  Secretary  may  by 
agreement  utilize  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment the  services,  perionnel.  and  facilities  of 
say  Federal  agency. 

i-Tl-nV  OF  SUflSlDtNCE   IND  VnOTKUnOVtiD 
WASTE  DISPOSAL  IN  COAL  MINES 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  study  and  Investigation  of 
the  pracuces  of  backfilling  all  coal  mine 
wastes  and  coal  processing  plant  wastes  m 
mine  voids  or  other  equally  effective  dis- 
posal methods  and  the  control  of  subsidence 
to  maximize  the  stability,  value,  and  use  of 
lands  overlying  underground  coal  mines.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress  the 
results  of  such  study  and  Investigation  no 
later  than  the  end  of  the  t»-o-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

A^:THOBI::-^TION-  or  appkopri.wions 

Sec  30a.  There  are  auihorlied  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  nece^sarv  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

RELATIOK  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sit.  304.  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  In  anv 
Staie  reguialloiis  approved  pursuant  to  It 
shall  be  construed  to  conaict  with  anv  of 
the  following  Acts  or  with  anv  rule  or  i-egtiln- 
tlon  promulgated  thereunder; 

Hi  The  Federal  Metal  and  NonmetiJllc 
Mine  Safety  Act  (30  U.S.C.  721-740) 

(21  The  Federal  coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety   Acl  of   1969    130  DSC.  801 1 

(3 1  Tlie  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (33  U.S.C.  1151-11751.  the  State  lawB 
enacted  pursuam  thereto,  or  c-.her  Federal 
laws  relating  to  pieservatlon  of  water 
quality. 

'  II  i*A  ^'"  '•'""'  •'^"'  *"■'■  "'  amended   |42 
1, 4°/  ,T?f   ®°"^    """^   Disposal    Act    142 

u.o.(..  3251 1. 

(61  The  Refuse  Art  of  1890  i33  US.C.  407i . 
(7)   The  Fish  and  wildlife  Coordlna-lou 

•vt , la use. 66i-6t;6ci. 

EMPLOTEr     I'ROTFCrio.N 

Se£.  303  lai  No  person  shall  discharge  or 
in  any  oili.-r  way  ducilinlnate  against '  or 
cause  to  be  discharged  or  dlscrimlnalevl 
against,  any  emplojee  or  env  authorized  pep- 
resemative  of  employees  by  reason  of  the 
tact  that  s-.Th  employee  or  renre.sentatlve 
nas  tiled,  lujtitnted.  or  caused  to  be  Hied  or 
instituted  any  prweeding  under  this  Act 
or  has  lesimed  or  is  about  to  testify  m  anv 
proceeding  resulting  from  the  administration 
or  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
lb|  Any  employee  or  a  representative  of 
employees  who  believes  that  he  has  been  dis- 
charged or  otherwise  discriminated  against 
by  any  person  in  violation  of  subsection  lal 
of  this  section  may.  within  thirty  days  after 
.such  alleged  violation  occurs,  ajjply  to  the 
Secretary  for  a  review  of  such  discharge  or 
nlleeed  dlscrlmtoation.  A  copy  of  the  oppll- 
cation  shau  be  sent  to  the  person  or  oper- 
ator who  »m  be  the  respondent  Upon  r». 
celpt  of  such  application,  the  Secre.ary  -hall 
cau.->e  such  l:ivesl!gatlon  to  be  made  a^  Ue 
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deems  appropriate.  Such  Investigation  shall 
provide  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
.vt  the  request  of  any  party  to  such  review 
to  en.-.hlc  the  parties  to  present  Information 
relating  to  the  alleged  violation.  The  parties, 
shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  hearing  at  least  Hve  davs  prior 
to  the  hearing.  Any  such  hearing  shall  be  of 
record  and  shaU  be  subject  to  seclioa  504 
of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code,  upon 
receiving  the  report  of  such  Investigation 
the  Secretary  shall  make  findings  of  fact  If 
he  finds  that  a  violation  did  occ.ir.  he  sliall 
issue  a  decision  incorporating  therein  hi; 
findings  and  an  order  requiring  the  party 
committing  the  violation  to  take  such  af- 
firmative action  to  abate  the  violation  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate,  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  the  rehiring  or  reinstatement 
of  the  employee  or  representative  of  em- 
ployees to  his  former  position  with  compen- 
sation. If  he  finds  that  there  was  no  viola- 
tion, he  shall  Issue  such  ft  finding.  Orden; 
issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sub.nara- 
graph  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  orders  and  deci- 
sions of  the  Secretary  are  subject  to  Judi- 
cial review  under  this  Act. 

(ci  Whenever  an  order  is  Issued  under  this 
section,  at  the  request  of  applicant,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  costs 
and  expenses  (including  attorneys-  feesi.  to 
have  been  reasonably  Incurred  by  the  appli- 
cant for.  or  in  connection  with,  the  InJtllu- 
tlon  and  prosecution  of  such  proceedlns? 
shall  be  a-«Fefied  against  the  persons  ccn.- 
mliiing  the  violation. 


CR.ANTS    TO    THE    STATES 

Sec.  306.  (al  The  Secretary  Is  anthorUed 
to  make  annual  grants  to  any  State  for  Uie 
purpose  of  assisting  such  State  In  developing 
administering,  and  enforcing  state  programs 
under  this  Act.  such  grants  shall  not  esceed 
80  per  centum  of  the  prt^gram  development 
COSH  Incurred  durhig  the  year  prior  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary,  shall  not  exceed  60 
per  centum  of  the  total  costs  Incurred  durUie 
the  first  .vear  toUowlng  approval.  45  per  cen- 
tum dvrlng  the  second  year  following  ap- 
proval. 30  per  centum  during  the  third  year 
following  approval,  and  IS  per  centum  during 
the  fourth  year  foUowing  approval.  Kot  later 
than  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  rollowUic  ap- 
proval, the  state  program  .shall  be  f  ullv  fund- 
ed from  state  sources,  and  each  application 
for  a  permit  pursuant  to  an  approved  Slate 
program  or  a  Federal  program  under  the  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  shall  provide  for  pavmen 
of  fees  as  determined  by  the  regulatory  au- 
thority. Such  fees  shall  be  based  as  nearl, 
as  possible  upon  the  actual  or  anticipated 
costs  of  retlewhig.  adminlslerlne.  and  en- 
forcing sue;,  permit,  and  shall  be  payable  on 
.1  phased  basis  over  the  period  of  the  permit 
ibi  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  coop- 
era'e  with  and  provide  assistance  to  anv 
State  for  Hie  purpase  ol  assisting  it  iu  the 
dcvelopmen;.  administration,  and  enforce- 
ment of  Its  State  program.s.  Such  cooperation 
and  assistance  shall  Include— 

111  technical  asslslaiice  and  •.raining  in- 
cluding pioMslon  of  necersarv  currlcular  ami 
Instruction  mateilals.  In  the  development 
admlnlBlratlin.  and  euXorcemcnt  of  the  State 
programs;  and 

I2i  assistance  in  preparing  and  mamtaln- 
1;-.B  a  continuing  Inventory  of  Information  on 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamallou  opera- 
tions for  each  State  for  the  purposes  of  eval- 
v.atlng  the  effectiveness  of  the  State  uro- 
grams. Such  assistance  shall  include  aU  Fed- 
eral deparlments  and  agencies  making  avail- 
able data  relevant  to  surface  coal  nUnlrx  and 
reclamation  operations  and  to  the  develop- 
ment, administration,  and  enforcement  of 
Stale  programs  concerning  such  operation.. 
paoTEci  ION  OP  mt  st-nrAcx  owhex 
•Sec.  307.  (a)  Where  the'  aurtace  owner  i* 
not  the  owner  of  the  mineral  estate  proposed 
to  be  mined  by  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
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tlons.  the  application  for  a  permit  shall  in- 
clude the  execution  of  a  bond  or  undertaking 
to  the  Dnlted  States,  the  state,  or  the  owner 
of  the  surface  estate,  whichever  Is  applicable, 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  owner  of  the 
surface  estate,  to  secure  the  payment  of  dam- 
ages to  the  surface  estate  caused  by  the  sur- 
face coal  mining  operations, 

(b)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  regula- 
tory authority  that  damages  to  the  surface 
estate  has  occurred,  the  owner  of  the  sur- 
face estate  shall  be  entlDed  to  direct  pay- 
ment of  up  to  eighty  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  bond  or  undert&kmg.  executed  pursuant 
to  subsection  la)  of  this  section,  based  upon 
the  average  value  of  the  surface  estate  as 
determined  by  at  least  two  Federal  or  State 
qualUSed  and  licensed  appraisers,  and  the 
payment  of  any  damages  in  excess  of  eighty 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  bond  or  under- 
taking shall  be  determined  by  an  action 
brought  upon  the  bond  or  against  the  opera- 
tor in  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  and 
attorney  fees  and  costs  awarded  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court. 

PaOTXCTTON     or    COVEaNME.NT    EMPLOYEES 

Sic.  308.  Section  1114.  tuie  18.  United 
Sutes  Code.  Is.  hereby  amended  by  adding 
the  words  'or  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior" after  the  words  "Department  of 
Labor"  contained  in  that  section. 

SEVEJlABILrrT 

Sec.  309.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  •ppllcability  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  Act  and  the  application  of  such  provi- 
slon  to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

owiNmoNs 
Sec.  310.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act- 
Ill  the  term  "Secretary'  means  the  Secre. 
tary  of  the  Interior,  except  where  otherwise 
described: 

(2)  the  term  "State"  means  a  Sute  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  American  Samoa,  and  Ouam; 

13)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade 
trafllc,  commerce,  transportation,  transmis- 
sion, or  communication  among  the  several 
States,  or  between  a  state  and  any  other 
place  outside  thereof,  or  between  points  In 
the  same  state  which  directly  or  Indlrec'ly 
affect  Interstate  commerce; 

(4)  The  term  "surface  coal  mlmnc  opera- 
tions" means — 

(A)  activities  conducted  on  the  surface  of 
lands  In  connection  with  a  surface  coal  mine 
the  producu  of  which  enter  commerce  or  the 
operations  of  which  directly  or  Indirectly 
affect  commerce.  Such  activities  Include  ex- 
cavation for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  coal 
Including  such  common  methods  as  contour 
strip,  auger,  mountaintop  removal,  box  cut 
and  area  mining  ibut  not  open  pit  nuiilng)' 
and  In  situ  distillation  or  retorting,  leach- 
ing, or  other  chemical  or  physical  process- 
ing, and  the  cleaning,  concentrating,  or  other 
processing  or  preparation,  or  loading  of  coal 
for  interstate  commerce  at  or  near  the  mine 
site:  Prm-ided,  however.  That  such  actlvltiea 
do  not  Include  the  extraction  of  coal  inci- 
dental to  the  extraction  of  other  minerals 
where  coal  does  not  exceed  16  =  ,  per  centum 
or  the  tonnage  of  minerals  removed  for  pur- 
poces  of  commercial  use  or  sale:   and 

IB)  the  areas  upon  which  such  activities 
occur  or  where  such  activities  disturb  the 
natural  land  surface.  Such  areas  shall  also 
Include  land  affected  by  mineral  e.Tploralion 
operations  which  substantia;iy  disturb  the 
natural  land  surface,  and  any  adjacent  land 
the  use  of  which  Is  Incidental  to  any  such 
activities,  all  lands  affected  by  the  construc- 
tion of  new  roads  or  the  Improvement  or  use 
of  existing  roads  to  gain  access  to  the  site  of 
such  activities  and  for  haulage,  and  excava- 
tions, workings,  impoundments,  dams,  refuse 
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banks,  dumps,  stockpiles,  overburden  piles, 
spoil  banks,  culm  banks,  holes  or  depressions, 
repair  areas,  storage  areas,  processing  areas, 
shipping  areas,  and  other  areas  upon  which 
are  sited  structures,  facilities,  or  other  prop- 
erty or  materials  on  the  surface,  resulting 
from  or  Incident  to  such  activities: 

(fi)  the  term  "surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations"  means  surface  coal 
mining  operations  iknd  all  activities  neces- 
sary and  incident  to  the  reclamation  of  such 
operations: 

|6)  The  term  "lands  within  any  State"  or 
"lands  within  such  state"  means  alt  lands 
withUi  a  sute  other  than  Federal  lands  and 
Indian  lands; 

|7)  The  term  "Federal  lands"  means  any 
land  or  Interest  In  land  owned  by  the  United 
States  without  regard  to  how  the  United 
states  acquired  ownership  of  the  land  and 
without  regard  to  the  agency  having  respon- 
slbUlty  for  management  thereof; 

(8)  The  term  "State  program"  means  a 
program  established  by  a  State  pursuant  to 
title  11  to  regulate  surface  coal  ralnmg  and 
reclamation  operations  on  lands  within  a 
State  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  and  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  this  Act: 

|9|  The  term  "Federal  program"  means  a 
program  established  by  the  Secretary  to  reg- 
ulate surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  on  lands  within  any  Slate  in  ac- 
cordance wnth  the  requirements  of  this  Act: 
1 10)  Tlie  term  "Federal  lands  program" 
means  a  program  established  pursuant  to 
title  II  to  regulate  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  on  Federal  lands; 

(11)  The  term  "mining  and  reclamation 
plan"  means  a  plan  submitted  b^-  an  appli- 
cant for  a  permit  under  a  State  program. 
Federal  program,  or  Federal  lands  program 
which  sets  forth  a  plan  for  mining  and  recla- 
mation of  the  proposed  surface  coal  mlnmg 
operauons  pursuant  to  section  208; 

(12)  The  term  "State  regulatory  authority" 
means  the  department  or  agency  In  each 
state  which  has  primary  responsibility  In 
that  State  tor  administering  the  State  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(13)  Tlie  term  "regulatory  authority" 
means  the  State  regulatory  authority  where 
the  State  is  administering  this  Act  under  an 
approved  State  program  or  the  Secretary 
wliere  the  Secretary  is  administering  any  or 
all  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(14)  The  term  "person"  means  an  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  association,  society,  joint 
stock  company,  hrm,  company,  corporation,  ' 
or  other  business  organization: 

115)  The  term  "permit"  means  a  docu- 
ment issued  by  the  regulatory  authority  for 
a  surface  coal  mining  site  pursuant  to  a 
State  program,  or  a  Federal  lands  program, 
authorizing  the  permittee  to  conduce  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations 

( 16)  The  term  "permit  applicant"  or  "ap- 
plicant" means  a  person  applymg  for  a 
permit: 

(17)  The  term  "permittee"  means  a  person 
boldmg  a  permit; 

(18 1  The  term  "backnillng  to  approximate 
original  contour"  means  that  part  of  the 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  process 
achieved  by  backfilling  and  grading  of  the 
mmed  area  so  that  It  closely  resembles  the 
surface  conflguratlon  of  the  land  prior  to 
surface  coal  mining  and  blends  into  and 
complements  the  drainage  pattern  of  the 
surrounding  terrain,  with  all  hlghwalls  spoU 
piles,  and  depressions  eliminated  except  that 
water  mipoundments  may  be  permitted 
where  the  regulatory  authority  determines 
that  they  are  necessary  or  desirable  for  rec- 
lamation or  public  recreation  purposes: 

(19t  The  term  "operator"  means  any  per- 
son engaged  in  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions; 

(20)  The  term  "reclamation"  or  "reclaim" 
means  the  process  of  land,  air,  and  water 
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treatment  that  restricts  and  controls  water 
degradation,  air  pollution,  damage  to  aquatic 
or  wildlife  habiut.  Hooding,  erosion,  and 
other  harmful  effects  resulting  from  surface 
coal  mmmg  operations,  so  that  the  affected 
areas,  mcludlng,  where  appropriate,  areas 
adjacent  to  the  mining  site  are  restored  to  a 
stable  condition  capable  of  supporting  the 
uses  which  they  were  capable  of  supporting 
prior  to  mlnmg  or  an  equal  or  better  eco- 
nomic or  public  use  suitable  to  the  locality- 

(21)  The  term  "unwarranted  faUure  to 
comply"  means  the  faUure  of  a  permittee  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  any  violation  of  h(s 
permit  or  any  requirement  of  this  Act  due 
to  indifference,  lack  of  diligence,  or  lack  of 
reasonable  care,  or  the  faUure  to  abate  any 
violation  of  such  permit  or  the  Act  due  to 
Indifference,  lack  of  dUigence,  or  lack  of 
reasonable  care; 

(22)  "Open  pit  mining"  means  surface 
mining  In  which  (1)  the  amount  of  material 
removed  Is  large  m  proportion  to  the  surface 
area  disturbed;  (2)  mining  continues  m  the 
same  area  proceeding  downward  with  lateral 
expansion  of  the  pit  necessary  to  mahitam 
slope  stability  or  as  necessary  to  accommo- 
date the  orderly  expansion  of  the  total  mto- 
Ing  operation;  (3)  the  operations  take  place 
on  the  same  relatively  limited  site  for  an 
extended  period  of  tUne:  (4)  there  Is  no 
p.-acticable  method  to  reclaim  the  land  In 
the  manner  required  by  this  Act:  and  (5) 
there  is  no  practicable  alternative  method 
of  mining  the  mineral  or  ore  Involved; 

(23)  The  term  "Imminent  danger  to  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  public"  means  the 
existence  of  any  condition  or  practice,  or  any 
Violation  of  a  permit  or  other  requuement  of 
this  Act  in  a  surface  coal  mining  and  recla- 
mation operation,  which  condition,  practice, 
or  violation  could  reasonably  he  expected  to 
cause  death  or  serious  physical  harm  to  per- 
sons outside  the  permit  area  before  such 
condition,  practice,  or  violation  can  be 
abated. 

TITLE  IV— ABANDONED  MINE 
RECLAMATION 

ABANDONED  COAL   ISlrJE   aSCLAMATIOM  PCJ90 

Sec  401.  (a)  There  la  created  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  Abandoned  Mine  Recla- 
niatlon  Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"fund")  which  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secietary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  use  the 
money  in  the  fund  for  making  granu  for  the 
purposes  of  Sec.  404. 

OBJECTIVES  op  FUND 

Sec.  402.  Objectives  for  the  obligation  of 
funds  tor  the  reclamation  of  previously 
muied  areas  shall  be  to  achieve  the  greatest 
estimated  benefits  from  the  costs  Incurred. 
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EtlCtBLE  LANDS 

Sec.  403.  Ptinds  for  reclamation  may  be 
expended  under  this  title  only  for  lands 
which  (II  were  mined  for  coal  or  the  value  of 
which  were  adversely  affected  by  such  min- 
ing, wastebsnks,  coal  processing,  or  other 
mining  processes;  (11)  were  abandoned  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  (hi)  are  sub- 
ject to  no  continuing  responsibility  for  such 
reclamation  under  Sute  or  other  Federal 
laws,  and  (iv)  title  to  which  Is  held  by  the 
State  or  States  In  which  they  are  located  at 
the  time  any  grants  of  money  are  made  under 
this  title. 

Sec.  404.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrjlng 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants  on  a  matching 
basis  to  States  In  such  amounts  as  may  be 
provided  m  subsection  (b).  but  In  no  event 
shall  any  grant  exceed  BO  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  reclamation  of  the  lands 
for  which  such  grant  la  made.  Any  disposal 
by  a  sute  of  such  lands  subsequent  to  the 
completion  of  such  reclamation  shall  be  for 


fair  market  value  as  determined  by  a  com- 
petitive sale.  All  moneys  from  such  sale  shall 
be  deposited  In  a  sute  fund  which,  together 
with  Interest  thereon  shall  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  original  grants  and  without 
further  Federal  matching. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  esUbllsh  entitle- 
ment for  the  various  SUtes  on  the  basis  of 
the  incidence  of  abandoned  coal  mined  lands 
and  best  estimates  of  costs  of  reclamation. 

SEC  405.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  fund  Initially  the  sum  of 
8126.000,000  and  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  thereafter  authorize  to  be  appropriated. 

(b)  The  following  other  moneys  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  fund; 

(11  moneys  derived  from  the  sale,  lease, 
or  rental  of  land  reclaimed  pursuant  to  this 
title: 

(2)  moneys  derived  from  any  user  charge 
Imposed  on  or  for  land  reclaimed  pursuant 
to  this  title,  after  expenditures  for  mainte- 
nance have  been  deducted. 

(3)  appropriation.,  made  to  the  fund,  or 
amounu  credited  to  the  funil.  under  sub- 
section (c) 

Such  amounts  shall  )ic  available  for  such 
purposes  only  when  appropriated  therefor: 
and  such  appropriation<=  may  be  nuide  with- 
out fiTCal  year  limitation. 

(c)(1)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  de- 
posited In  the  fund  from  the  sale,  lease  or 
rental  of  land  reclaimed  pursuant  to  this 
title,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually  to  the  fund  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
such  amounts  as  are  necessary  to  make  the 
Income  of  the  fund  not  less  than  $200,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

(2)  To  the  extent  that  any  such  sums  so 
appropriated  are  -ot  sufflcient  to  make  the 
toul  annual  Income  of  the  fund  amount  to 
t200.0OO.OOO  for  ea?h  of  such  fiscal  years,  as 
provided  In  paragraph  ( l ) .  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  rcmal  der  t^ereof  shall 
be  credited  to  the  fund  from  revenues  due 
and  payable  to  the  Ut^lted  States  for  deposit 
In  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts 
under  the  Outer  ContlnenUl  Shelf  Lands 
Act.  Moneys  covered  Into  the  fund  under  this 
paragraph  shall  remal-i  in  the  fund  untu  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

TITLE  V— ALASKAN  SURFACE  COAL  MINE 
STUDY 
Sec.  513.  ;a)  The  Secreurv  is  directed  to 
contract  with  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences-National Academy  of  Engineering  for 
an  in-depth  study  of  surface  coal  mining 
conditions  In  the  state  of  Alaska  to  order 
to  determine  the  best  set  of  surface  mining 
regulations  under  which  such  mines  could 

operate.  The  study  shall 

(1)  Identify  variations  and  differences  be- 
tween surface  mining  conditions  in  Alaska 
and  surface  mintog  conditions  In  the  Lower 
«8  With  respect  to  the  envlronmenui  pro- 
tection sundards  in  this  Act: 

I2i  Identify  sulublo  surface  mining 
standards  to  assure  that  post-mining  land 
use  Is  compatible  with  the  habitat,  and  sur- 
rounding terrain: 

(3)  Identify  Impacts  on  the  environment 
which  could  be  engendered  by  current  sur- 
face mining  technology  and  Identify  how  or 
If  these  Impacts  can  be  mitigated "  through 
the  use  of  alternative  mining  technologies 
(hi  Tlie  Secretary  is  to  make  a  report  to 
the  President  and  Congress  on  the  flndings 
of  the  study  no  later  than  24  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

(CI  The  Secretary  shall  Include  In  his  re- 
port a  draft  of  Federal  regulations  to  be 
promulgated  to  govern  surface  coal  mining 
operations  on  Federal  lands  In  the  SUts  of 
Alaska,  and  a  draft  of  those  r^ulatlona  to 
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use  as  a  sundard  for  determining  the  ade- 
quacy of  an  Alaskan  state  program  for  the 
regulation  of  stirface  coal  mining  operations; 

(d)  The  draft  regulations  contained  In  the 
report  are  to  be  promulgated  for  comment 
by  the  public  and  other  Interested  parties 
pursuant  to  this  Act  within  12  months  of 
submission  of  the  report  to  Congress.  After 
consldertog  such  comments  submitted  and 
revising  such  regulations  as  appropriate,  the 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  such  standards 
governing  surface  coal  mining  operations  In 
the  state  of  Alaska. 

(e)  Until  the  Secretary  has  made  his  re- 
port to  the  President  and  Coiigress  and  has 
promulgated  Federal  regulations  on  coal 
mining  operations  on  Federal  lands  In  Alaska, 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Sute  of 
Alaska. 

(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  this  section 
4500.000. 


Mr.  H03MER  iduiing  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions be  considereti  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

■Tie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
III      request    of    the    gentleman    from 
c  Ji  iiumia? 
There  was  i,o  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
desire  to  use  his  time? 

Mr.  H03MER.  I  do.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  is  basically  and  for  the 
most  part,  the  thrust  and  philosophy  of 
H.R.  12898.  which  is  to  "live  and  let  live." 
Tlie  bill  proposed  In  my  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions  is  a  tough. 
strict,  surface  coal  mining  reclamatio.. 
bill.  It  is  a  bill  which  tvill  psrmit  this 
country  to  maLitain  its  energj'  depend- 
ence on  the  most  abundant  fossil  fuel 
resource  which  this  countn'  has— coal. 
It  will  permit  coal  to  remain  available 
to  meet  the  expanding  enerty  needs  of 
our  Nation. 

Most  im:)ortantly.  the  bul  contained  in 
the  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions 
is  speciflcally  drafted  and  amended  to 
Include  the  environmental  concepts  and 
safeguards  as  contained  in  the  committee 
bill.  The  motion  to  recommit  with  In- 
structions proposes  a  bill  which  has  been 
revised  to  include  various  amendments 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  House 
to  the  committee  bill.  The  amendments 
that  are  included  in  the  bill  proposed  In 
the  motion  to  recommit  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: In  title  I,  the  motion  contains 
the  congressional  findings  adopted  by  the 
House  on  July  18. 

Title  n.  the  motion  has  been  revised 
to  include  time  changes  proposed  to  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Mink  amendment  as 
adopted. 

Also  in  title  H  are  provisions  for 
mountain-top  removal,  as  approved  by 
the  House  in  the  Slack  amendment:  the 
Dingell  amendment  regarding  national 
parks,  wildlife  refuges  and  wilderness 
areas;  the  Roncallo-Ruppe-Hays  amend- 
ment designating  areas  unsuitable  for 
surface  coal  mining :  the  Melcher  amend- 
ment on  permit  renewal:  and  the 
Wampler  and  Hosmer  amendments, 
which  were  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 


the  Whole,  are  also  in  the  bill  proposed 
in  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Hays  amendment  concerning  the 
surface  effects  of  underground  mining 
operations,  and  the  Young  amendment, 
covering  Alaskan  problems,  are  con- 
tained in  the  bill  proposed  in  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  special  cir- 
cumstances, the  motion  to  recommit  con- 
tains a  provision  regarding  special  bi- 
tuminous coal  mines,  as  in  the  committee 
bill.  The  motion  to  recommit  also  con- 
tains a  new  provision  regai-ding  the  pro- 
tection of  surface  owners.  And  last,  the 
motion  to  recommit  provides  for  an 
abandoned  mine  reclamation  fund  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  abandoned  mined  lands 
which  includes  the  Ruppe-McDade 
amendment  which  was  adopted  by  the 
House  earlier  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  motion  to  i-ecommit 
contains  the  rule  of  reason  as  against 
the  rule  of  ruin  and  inflexibility  of  HM. 
lloOC. 

The  recommittal  motion  proposes  a 
bill  which  will  allow  an  equal  respect  for 
environmental  and  energy  ethics  In  our 
country,  and  more  Importantly,  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  proposes  a  bill  which 
wiU  avoid  the  direct  possibility,  if  H.R. 
11500  in  its  present  form  should  be  en- 
acted, of  inducing  an  energy-cauised  de- 
pression in  the  United  States  of  a  per- 
manent nature. 

There  is  no  doubt,  and  there  is  verv 
serious  contention  that  this  bUl— H.R. 
11500— win  preclude  the  production  of  a 
certain  amount  of  coal.  And.  that  amount 
Is  somewhere  between  20  and  65  percent 
of  all  the  coal  that  is  surface  mined.  It  1- 
my  best  judgment  that  It  will  preclude 
approximately  50  percent. 

In  order  to  avoid  that  kind  of  conse- 
quence. Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  Instructions  be 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Ddall)  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  6  days 
of  work,  this  House  has  produced  a  bal- 
anced surface  mining  bill.  The  motion 
to  recommit  offers  a  rehash,  with  some 
goodies  thrown  In.  of  a  substitute  that 
was  defeated  by  over  100  votes  when  we 
.started  last  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 
There  was  no  objection. 
.     The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  106.  nays  267, 
not  voting  61,  as  follows: 
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Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bevui 

B;ackbum 

Bowen 

Bra; 

Breaux 

Broyhlll,  NC. 

Broyhlll,  va. 

Bucbanan 

Bxirlesoo.  Tex. 

Bubi«r 

Camp 

Cbappell 

ClavaoB,  Del 

Cochran 

CoUlna.  Tex. 

coDsble 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan        

Daniel.  Robert    Lott 
W,  Jr.  McClory 


(Roll  No.  409] 
TEAS— 106 

Fountain  Parrla 


Prellngbuysen   Price,  Tex. 
Proetaileh  QuUlm 


Goldwater 
Gray 

Gross 

Oubser 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanrahan 
Hastings 
H6ben 
Henderson 
Hlnsfaaw 
Hogaa 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Icbord 
Jarman 


Rhodes 

Boberts 

Hoblnaon,  va. 

Boimelot 

Rutb 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Sebeilus 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Snyder 

Spenco 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Synmift 

Taylor,  tSo. 

Teague 

Towell,  Ncv. 


Johnson.  Calif.  Treen 


Ketchum 

Land  grebe 


Davis,  wis. 

Derwinski 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edwards.  Ala. 

E:rIenborn 

Fisher 

Forsythe 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews. 
N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadUIo 
Bafails 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ulch. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burgener 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton.  John 
Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Ciancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins.  III. 
Conte 
conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
coughlln 
Crontn 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dell  en  back 


Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

White 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wyman 

Young.  S.c. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zion 


Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFaJl 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 


McCd  lister 

Martin.  Nebr. 

MUford 

Miller 

UUls 

MoUoban 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Myers 

NAYS— 267 
Dell  urns 
Denbolm 
Dent 
DlgES 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Calif 
Ell  berg 
Eech 

Eshleman 
Evans.  co;o. 
Pascell 
Flndley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford 
Fraser 
Frey 
Gaydos 
Olalmo 
Gllman 
Glnn 
Gonzalez 
Good:  in  g 
GrasEO 
Green.  Pa. 
Grover 
Cude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Haniey 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Marsha 
Hays 

Hcchier,  W.  Va.  ivatcher 
Heckler,  Mass.    Nedzl 
Heinz  Nichols 

Helstoskl  Nix 

Holtzman  Obey 

Horton  O'Brien 

Howard  O'Hara 

Hungate  ONeill 

Johnson.  Colo.   Owens 
Johnson,  Pa.      Patroan 
Jones.  N.C- 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
King 
Kcch 
Kyros 

Lagomarslno 
Latta 
Leggett 


Marazltl 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Matbla.  Ga. 

Matsuoaga 

Mayne 

MazEOll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

icunlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  III. 

Murtha 


Fatten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Pritchard 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Randall 


Rangel 

R«gtlla 

Retd 

Rettsa 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Roblson.  N.T. 

Rodtno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Boncallo.  Wyo.  Steed 

Roncallo.  N.y.   steelman 
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Shrlver 

Shuster 

Bikes 

Smith,  Iowa 

South,  N.T. 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUIlam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 


Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarastn 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Setberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 


Stelger.  Wis. 

Stokes 

StrattOD 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor.  N.C. 


Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waldie 

Walsh 

Ware 

Whalen 

Wldnalt 

WUltama 

WUaOD, 

Charles  H., 

calif. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yates 


Thompson.  N.J.  Yatron 
Thomson,  wis.  Young,  Fla. 
Thone  Young.  Ga. 

Thornton  Young,  ni. 

Tier  nan  Zablockl 

Traxler  Zwach 

Udall 


NOT  VOTING — 61 
Andrews  N.C.     Green.  Oreg.       Passman 
Arends  Griffiths  Pettis 

Brasco  Gunter  Podell 

Burke.  Calif.       Hanna  Powell.  Ohio 

Biu^on.  Phillip  Hansen.  Idaho    Rarick 


Carey.  N.Y. 

Hawkins 

Rees 

Chamberlain 

Hicks 

Rooney.  NY. 

Cbtsholm 

HUllS 

Rostenkowskl 

Clay 

Hollfield 

Runnels 

Culver 

Hudnut 

Ryan 

Davis.  Ga. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Schne«:be]i 

Davis.  S  C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Sisk 

Dennis 

Kluczynski 

Stark 

Dorn 

Kuykendall 

Steele 

Evlns.  Tenu. 

Landrum 

S'alllvan 

Flynt 

Lehman 

ITlIman 

Prenzel 

Lujan 

Whltehurst 

Pulton 

McSpadden 

WUson. 

Puqua 

Mlnahall.Ohlo 

Charles,  Tex. 

Gettys 

Murphy.  NT. 

Young.  Alaska 

Gibbons 

Nelsen 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The   Clerk   announced  the  following 
pnh-s: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Runnels  for,  with  Mr.  Fuqua  against. 
Mr.  Dorn  for.  with  Mrs.  Burke  of  Califomia, 
against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Hicks  against. 

Mr.    Rarick    for.    with    Mr.    Kluczjmskl 
against. 

Mr.  Passman  for.  with  Mr.  Stark  against. 
Mr.  Arends  for.  with  Mr.  Pettis  against. 
Until  further  notice: 
Mr.    Rostenkowskl    with    Mr.    Andrews   of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Evlns  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Pulton. 
Mr.  Hoimeld  with  Mr.  Flynt. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Gettys. 
Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 
Mr.   Phillip   Burton    with   Mrs.   Green   of 
.  Oregon. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Hanna. 
Mrs.  SuUlvan  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 
Mrs.  Chlfiholm  with  Mr.  Culver. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Gunter  with  Mr.  Prenzel. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tezmesaee  with  Mr.  Dennis. 
Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hillis. 
Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 
Mr  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  OrlfEth^. 
Mr.   Kuykendall  with  Mr.  Landnim. 
Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Steele. 
Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  LuJan. 
Mr.    Charles    Wilson    of    Texas    with    Mr 
Nelsen. 

Mr.  Schneebell  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  291,  nays  81 
not  voting  62.  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson. 

calif. 
Anderson,  ni 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Bafalis 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
BerElaiiU 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton.  John 
Byron 

Carney.  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappeil 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins,  m. 
Con  able 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronln 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Delaney 
Dellenhack 
Dellums 
Den  holm 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala.       

Edwards.  Calif.  Miner 
EUberg  MInlsh 


IRoll  No.  4I0J 

TEAS— 291 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Prey 
Gaydos 
Gialmo 
Gllman 
Glnn 

Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
Green.  Pa. 
Grover 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Haniey 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 
Hebert 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hogan 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 

Johnson.  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kemp 
King 
Koch 
Kyros 

Lagomarslno 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lent 
Litton 
Long.  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Lukeu 
McClory 
McCloskey 
-Mccollister 
McCormack 
McIJade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKlnney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madlgau 
Mallary 
Mann 
Marazltl 
Martin.  N.C. 
Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvlnsky 
Michel 


Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 


Murphy.  HI. 
Murtha 

Natchar 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

NU 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NelU 

Owens 

Pat  man 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price.  III. 

Pritchard 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Roe 

Rocers 

Koncalio.  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Rutb 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Scherle 

Schroeder 

Seiberting 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Stkes 

Skubltz 


Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 
Evaju.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Flndley 


Mink 
Mitchell,  Md. 
Mitchell.  N.Y. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 


Smith,  Iowa 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Strattott 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Traxler 
Udall 

Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Van  Ik 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waldie 
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Walsh 

Wilson. 

Yates 

Ware 

Charles  H., 

Yatron 

Whalen 

calif. 

Young,  Fla. 

White 

Winn 

Young.  o». 

WltfnaU 

WOlff 

Young,  ni. 

Wiggins 

Wright 

Young.  S.C. 

Williams 

wydler 

zablockl 

u-on.  Bob 

Wylie 

NATS— a  1 

Zwach 

.V'cander 

Froehllch 

Parrls 

Archer 

Gonzalez 

Poage 

r.tker 

Gray 

Price.  Tex. 

Daiunan 

Gross 

QuUlen 

Beard 

Oubser 

Rhodes 

BevlU 

Hammer- 

Roberts 

Blackburn 

scbmldt 

Robinson.  Va 

so  wen 

Hcchier.  w.  Va.  Rousselot 

Bray 

Hinshaw 

Sat  ter  field 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Holt 

Sebeilus 

Burleson,  Tex 

Hosmer 

Snyder 

Butler 

Huber 

Steed 

Camp 

Hutchinson 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Clawson.  Del 

Jarman 

Stubblefield 

Cochran 

Johnson.  Call; 

.  Symms 

Collier 

Jones.  Okla. 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Kazen 

Teague 

Conlan 

Ketchum 

Thornton 

crane 

Landgrebe 

ToweU.  Nev. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lott 

Treen 

Daniel,  Robert 

McKay 

Waggonner 

w..jr. 

Mahon 

Wampler 

Davis,  wis. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Whltten 

de  la  Oarza 

MUford 

Wyatt 

Downing 

MUls 

v/yman 

Duncan 

Montgomery 

Young,  Tex. 

Fisher 

Moss 

Zion 

Forsythe 

Myers 

NOT  VOTING- 

62 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Green.  Oreg. 

Pettis 

Arends 

Griffiths 

Peyser 

Brasco 

Gunter 

Podell 

Burke.  Calif. 

Hanna 

Powell.  Ohio 

Burton.  Phillip  Hansen.  Idaho 

Rarick 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Hawkins 

Hees 

Chisholm 

Hicks 

Rodino 

Clay 

Htllls 

Kooney.  N.Y. 

Culver 

Hollfield 

Rostenkowskl 

Davis.  Ga. 

Hudnut 

Runnels 

Davis.  S.c. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Ryan 

Dennis 

Kliiczynskl 

.Schneebeli 

Dorn 

Kuykendall 

Sisk 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Landrum 

Stark 

Flynt 

T  ehman 

Steele 

Fraser 

Lujan 

Sullivan 

Frenzel 

McSpadden 

Ullman 

Fulton 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Whltehurst 

Puqua 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

wtison. 

Getty  a 

Nelsen 

Charles,  Tex 

Gibbons 

Passman 

Young,  Alaska 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr. 
Dorn  against. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for.  with  Mr.  ttarlck 
against. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  for.  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
South  Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Pulton  for,  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  for,  with  Mr.  Runnels 
against. 

Mr.  Schneebell  for,  with  Mr.  Arends 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Hollfield  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Spadden. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

ATr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  HlUis. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Ounter  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Rodino. 


Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Powell 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Oeorgla. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Plynt. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Dennis  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Resolution  1230.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  bill  S.  425.  to  provide  for  the 
cooperation  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  States  with  respect  to 
the  regulation  of  surface  mining  opera- 
tions, and  the  acquisition  and  reclama- 
tion of  abandoned  mines,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerl:  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
biU. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MS.  VOALL 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  ITdai^  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  cjause  of  the  blU  S.  436  and  In- 
sert m  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
1 1 500  as  passed,  as  follows : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1974". 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 

TITLE  1— FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 
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Sec.  203.  State  programs. 

Sec.  204.  Federal  program. 
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ing operations. 
Sec.  213.  Revision  and  review  of  permits. 

Sec.  214.  Public  notice  and  public  hearings. 
Sec.  215.  Decisions    of    regulatory    authority 
and  appeals. 

Sec.  216.  Posting  of  bond. 
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RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 
Sec.  501.  Creation  of  the  office. 
TITLE  VI— A  PROGRAM  FOR  NON-COAL- 
^^NE   ENVIRONMENTAL   IMPACT   CON- 
TROL 
Sec  601.  Designation  of  lands  unsuitable  for 
mining   of   minerals   other   than 
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TITLE     Vn— APPROPRIATION    AUTHORI- 
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Sec.  701.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  702.  Relation  to  other  laws. 
Sec.  703.  Employee  protection. 
Sec.  704.  Study    of   sutuldence    and    under- 
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708.  Research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects on  alternative  coal  mining 
technologies. 

Sec.  709.  Annual  report. 

Sec.  710.  Protection  of  the  surface  owner. 

Sec.  711.  SeverabUlty. 

Sec  712.  Protection  of  Government  employ- 
ees. 

Sec.  713.  Experimental  practices. 

Sec.  714.  Alaskan  surface  coal  mine  study. 

Sec.  715.  Preference    for    persons    adversely 
affect«dby  thtsAct. 

Sec.  716.  Assistance   to  persons   unemployed 
as  a  result  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  VIII— STATE  MINING  AND  MIN- 
ERAL RESOURCES  RESEARCH  INSTI- 
TUTES 

Sec.  801.  Authorization  of  State -allotments 
institutes. 

Sec.  802.  Research  funds  to  institutes. 

Sec.  803.  Fimdlng  criteria. 

Sec.  804.  Duties  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  805.  Autonomy. 

Sec.80G.  Authorization    tor    other    research 
programs. 

Sec.  807.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 

Sec.  808.  Center  ftM- cataloging. 

Sec.  809.  Interagency  cooperation. 

Sec.  810.  Advisory  committee. 

TITLE  I— FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 
FINDINGS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(a»  the  extraction  of  coal  by  undergroucd 
and  surface  mining  from  the  earth  is  a  siy- 
nlflcant  and  essential  activity  which  contrib- 
utes to  the  economic,  social,  and  material 
well-being  of  the  Nation; 

(b)  there  are  surface  and  underground  coal 
mming  operations  on  public  and  private 
lands  in  the  Nation  which  adversely  affect 
the  environment  by  destroying  or  diminish- 
ing the  availability  of  land  for  commer-lal. 
industrial,  recreational,  agricultural,  bia- 
torlc,  and  forestry  purposes,  by  causing  ero- 
sion and  landslides:  by  contributing  to 
floods  and  the  pollution  of  water,  land,  and 
air;  by  destroying  public  and  private  prop- 
erty: by  creating  hazards  to  life  and  prop- 
erty:  and  by  precluding  post-mining  laud 
uses  common  to  the  area  of  mining; 
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(c)  surface  and  undergrotuid  coal  mining 
operations  presently  contribute  significantly 
to  the  Nation's  energy  requirements,  and 
substantia]  quantities  of  the  Nation's  coal 
reserves  lie  close  to  the  surface,  and  can  only 
be  recovered  by  surface  mining  methods,  and 
therefore,  it  Is  essential  to  the  national  in- 
terest to  insure  the  existence  of  an  expand- 
ing and  economically  healthy  coal  mUitng 
indiKtry; 

(d)  surface  and  underground  coal  mining 
operations  affect  interstate  commerce,  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  well-being,  eecurity, 
and  general  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  should 
be  conducted  m  an  environmentally  sound 
manner; 

<e)  the  Initial  and  principal  continuing 
responsibility  for  developing  and  enforcing 
environmental  regulations  for  surface  and 
underground  coal  mining  operations  should 
rest  with  the  State;  and 

(f)  the  cooperative  effort  establlAbed  by 
this  Act  is  necessary  to  prevent  or  mitigate 
adverse  environmental  effects  of  present  and 
future  surface  coal  mlnmg  operations. 

pun POSES 

S»c.  102.  /(  is  the  purpose  of  thUi  Act  to — 
<a)  establish  a  nationwide  program  to  pre- 
vent the  adverse  effects  to  society  and  the 
environment  resulting  from  surface  coal 
mining  operations  and  surface  impacts  of 
underground    coal   mining   operation: 

<b)  establish  priorities  to  the  extent  necee- 
aary  In  the  nationwide  program  among  the 
various  types  and  individual  operations  of 
mining  activities,  their  Impacts  on  the  en- 
vironment, and  the  locations  of  mining  rela- 
tive to  population  concentrations  and 
Impacted  land  uses: 

(c)  assure  that  the  rights  of  surface  land- 
owners and  other  persons  with  a  legal  In- 
terest in  the  land  or  appurtenances  thereto 
are  fully  protected  from  euch  operations; 

(d)  assure  that  surface  coal  mining  oper- 
ations are  not  conducted  where  reclamation 
as  required  by  this  Act  is  not  feasible; 

ie)  asaiu-e  tiiat  surface  coal  mining  oper- 
ations are  so  conducted  as  to  protect  the 
environment: 

(f)  assure  that  adequate  procedures  arc 
undertaken  to  reclaim  surface  areas  as  con- 
temporaneously as  possible  with  the  surface 
coal  mining  operations; 

(g)  assure  that  the  cool  supply  essential 
to  the  Nation's  energy  requirements,  and  to 
Its  economic  and  social  well-being  is 
provided; 

(h)  assist  the  States  in  developing  and 
implementing  a  program  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

<t)  promote  the  reclamation  of  mined  areas 
left  without  adequate  reclamation  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  which  con- 
tinue, in  their  unreclaimed  condttlfm.  to 
substantially  degrade  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment, prevent  or  damage  the  beneficial 
use  of  land  or  water  resources,  or  endanger 
the  health  or  safety  of  the  public;  and 

(J)  assure  that  appropriate  procedures  are 
provided  for  the  public  participation  in  the 
development,  revision,  and  enforcement  of 
regulations,  standards,  reclamation  plana,  or 
programs  established  by  the  Secretary  or  any 
State  under  this  Act. 
TTTLE  II— CONTROL  OP  ENVmONilENTAL 

IMPACTS  OP  SURFACE  COAL  MINING 
INfTIAL    arCULATOttT   FStOCEDVUK 

Sec.  201.  (o)  No  person  shall  open  or  de- 
velop any  new  or  previously  mined  or  aban- 
doned site  for  surface  coal  mining  operations 
on  lands  on  which  such  operations  are  regu- 
lated by  the  State  unless  such  person  has 
obtained  a  permit  from  the  Stale  regulatory 
authority. 

(b»  On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  all  new  surface  coal  mining 
operations  on  lands  on  which  such  opera- 
tions are  regulated  by  the  state  shall  ccmply. 


and  all  new  permits  Issued  for  surface  cool 
mining  operations  shall  contain  terms 
requiring  compliance  with  the  following 
environmental  protection  standards; 

( 1 )  With  respect  to  coal  surface  mining  on 
steep  slopes,  no  spoil,  debris,  soil,  waste  ma- 
terials, or  abandoned  or  disabled  mine  equip- 
ment may  be  placed  on  the  natural  or  other 
downslope  below  the  bench  or  cut  created  to 
expose  the  coal  seam  except  that  spoil  from 
the  initial  block  or  short  linear  cut  necessary 
to  obtain  access  to  the  coal  seam  may  he 
placed  on  a  limited  or  specified  area  of  the 
downslop;  Provided.  That  the  spoil  is 
shaped  and  graded  In  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
vent slides,  erosion,  and  water  pollution,  and 
Is  revegetated  In  accordance  with  subsection 
<3)  t>elow:  Frotided  further  however.  That 
limited  or  temporary  placement  of  spoil  on 
a  specified  area  of  the  downslope  ou  steep 
slopes  in  conjunction  with  mountalntop 
mining  operation  which  will  eliminate  all 
high  walls,  if  such  placement  is  consistent 
with  the  approved  postminlng  land  use  of  the 
mine  site  and  (B)  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section ( b)  1 1 }  shall  not  apply  to  those  situa- 
tions in  which  an  operator  is  mining  on  fiat 
or  gently  rolling  terrain,  on  which  an  occa- 
sional steep  slope  is  encountered  through 
which  the  mining  operation  Is  to  proceed, 
leaving  a  plain  or  predominantly  flat  area. 

(2)  (A)  With  respect  to  all  surface  coal 
mining  operations,  the  operator  sliall  bacl;- 
flll,  compact  (where  advisable  to  insure 
stability  or  to  prevent  leaching  of  toxic  mate- 
rials), and  grade  in  order  to  restore  the  ap- 
proximate original  contour  of  the  land  with 
all  highwalls,  spoil  plies,  and  depressions 
eliminated  Uuiless  depressions  are  needed  in 
jorder  to  retain  moisture  in  order  to  assists 
revegetation  or  as  otherwise  authorized  un- 
der paragraph  (2)  (D)  of  this  subsection). 

(B>  Provided,  that  in  surface  coal  mining 
which  is  carried  out  at  the  same  location 
over  a  substantial  period  of  time,  where  the 
operation  transects  the  coal  deposit  and  the 
thickness  of  the  coal  deposit  relative  to 
the  volume  of  the  overburden  is  large 
and  where  the  operator  demonstrates  that 
the  overburden,  giving  due  consideration  to 
volumetric  expansion,  at  a  particular  point 
on  the  mining  site  is  InsufBcient  or  unavail- 
able from  other  portions  of  the  site  to  restore 
the  approximate  original  contotir.  the  oper- 
ator, at  a  minimum,  shall  backfill,  grade,  and 
compact  (Where  advisable)  In  order  to  cover 
all  acld*formlng  and  other  toxic  materials, 
to  achieve  not  more  than  the  angle  of  re- 
pose to  provide  adequate  drainage  and  to 
facilitate  an  ecologically  sound  land  use 
compatible  with  the  surrounding  region  but 
not  necessarily  meeting  the  revegetation  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (3) :  And  provided 
further.  That  In  surface  coal  mining  other 
than  described  tn  the  first  proviso  of  this 
subparagraph  (B),  and  other  than  opera- 
tions covered  by  subsection  (b)Ul  of  this 
section,  where  the  volume  of  overburden  is 
large  relative  to  the  thickness  of  the  coal 
deposit  and  where  the  operator  demonstrates 
that  due  to  volumetric  expansion,  the 
amount  of  overburden  and  other  spell  and 
waste  materials  removed  in  the  course  of 
the  mining  operation  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  restore  the  approximote  original  contour, 
the  operator  shall  after  restorlnjz  the  approx- 
imate original  contour,  backfill,  grade  and 
compact  twhcre  advisable)  the  excess  over- 
burden and  other  spoil  and  waste  materials 
to  attain  the  lowest  practicable  grade  but 
not  more  than  the  angle  of  repose,  and  to 
cover  all  acld-formlng  and  other  toxic  ma- 
terials. In  order  to  achieve  an  ecologically 
sound  land  use  compatible  with  the  sur- 
rounding regions  and  that  such  overburden 
or  spoil  shall  be  shaped  and  graded  in  such 
a  way  as  lo  prevent  slides,  erosion  and  water 
pollution  and  Is  revegetated  In  accordance 
with  subjection  (b)(3)  of  this  section; 


(3)  With  respect  to  all  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations,  establish  on  regraded  and  all 
other  lands  affected,  a  diverse  vegetative 
cover  capable  of  self-regeneration  and  plant 
succession  at  least  equal  In  extent  of  cover 
to  the  natural  vegetation:  Provided.  That  In- 
troduced species  may  be  used  In  the  revege- 
tation process  where  desirable  and  necessary 
to  achieve  the  approved  post-mining  land 
u:ie  plan. 

(4 )  With  respect  to  all  surface  coal  mUiing 
operations,  remove  the  topsoil  In  a  separate 
layer,  replace  it  on  the  backfill  area,  or  If 
not  utilized  immediately,  segregate  It  in  a 
separate  pile  from  other  spoil,  and  when  the 
topsoil  is  not  replaced  in  a  time  short  enough 
to  avoid  deterlora'wion  of  the  topsoil,  mam- 
tain  a  successful  cover  by  quick  growing 
plant  or  by  other  means  so  that  the  topsoil 
la  preserved  from  wind  and  water  erosion, 
remains  free  of  any  contamination  by  other 
acid  or  toxic  material  from  other  strata  or 
drainage,  and  Is  in  a  usable  condition  for 
sustahiing  vegetation  when  replaced  during 
reilamation,  except  If  topsoil  is  of  insufficient 
quantity  or  of  poor  quality  for  stiatalnlng 
vegetation,  or  If  other  strata  can  be  shown 
to  be  more  suitable  for  vegetation  require- 
ments, men  the  operator  shall  remove,  segre- 
gate, preser%-e.  and  replace  In  a  like  manner 
such  other  strata  which  is  best  able  to  sup- 
port vegetation:  Proridcd.  That  If  the  appro- 
priate State  agricultural  agency  approves,  it 
shall  not  be  necessary  to  separate  the  topsoil 
and  other  strata  of  subsoU  If  It  can  be  shown 
that  a  mix  of  such  topsoil  and  subsoil  and 
soil  nutrient  would  be  equally  suitable  for 
vegetation  requirements  and  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  sound  reclamation  practices. 
In  such  instances,  the  operator  shall  remove. 
segregate,  and  replace  the  mix  of  topsoil  and 
such  other  strata  tn  a  manner  prescribed  by 
the  appropriate  State  agricultural  agency. 

15)  (A>  With  respect  to  surface  disposal  of 
coal  mhie  wastes,  coal  processing  wastes  or 
other  wastes  in  areas  other  than  the  mine 
workings  or  excavations,  stabilize  all  waste 
piles  in  designated  areas  through  construc- 
tion and  compacted  layers  with  Incombus- 
tible and  impervious  materials  assuring  the 
leachate  will  not  pollute  surface  or  ground 
waters  and  the  final  contour  of  the  waste 
pile  will  be  compatible  with  natural  sur- 
roundings and  that  the  site  can  and  will  be 
Btabiltzed  and  revegetated  according  to  provi- 
sions of  this  Act;  and 

(B>  With  respect  to  the  tisc  of  impound- 
ments for  the  disposal  of  cool  mine  wastes, 
or  coal  processing  wastes  or  other  liquid  or 
solid  wastes.  Incorporate  the  latest  engi- 
neering practices  for  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  water  retention  facilities  and 
construct  such  facilities  to  Insinre  that  the 
construction  will  be  so  designed  to  achieve 
necessary  stabUlty  with  an  adequate  margin 
of  safety  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  public  and  which,  at  a  minimum,  is 
compatible  with  that  of  structures  con- 
structed under  Public  Law  83-566  (16  U  S  C. 
lOOu);  that  leachate  will  not  pollute  surface 
or  ground  water,  and  that  no  mine  waste 
such  PS  coal  fines  and  slimes  determined  oa 
unsuitable  for  construction  constltrents  by 
sound  engineering  methods  and  dcsli^n  prac- 
tices are  used  In  the  construction  of  water 
impoundments,  water  retention  facUttief, 
dams  or  settling  ponds. 

i6)  Minimize  the  dtsturba'ices  to  the  hy- 
drologlc  balance  at  the  mlueslte  and  asso- 
ciated offslte  areas  and  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  water  entering  surface  and 
ground  water  systems  both  during  and  after 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  giving  par- 
ticular attention  throughout  the  mining 
operation  to  the  aquifer  recharge  capacity 
of  the  mining  area  and  to  the  protection  of 
alluvial  valley  floors  and  stream  channels. 

(7)  Upon  petition  by  the  permittee  or 
other  applicant  for  a  permit  and  after  public 
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notice  and  opportunity  for  bearing,  the  reg- 
ulatory authority  may  grant  one  or  more  ex- 
ceptions to  the  environmental  protection 
standards  set  forth  in  the  first  clause  before 
the  first  proviso  in  paragraph  (1)  and  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. If  the  regulatory  authority  Issues  a 
written  finding  that  one  or  more  such  stand- 
.-Hids  cannot  "reasonably  be  met  and  that  the 
permittee  has  shown  by  proper  documenta- 
tion that  each  specific  item  of  equipment 
wliioh  is  named  in  the  petition  as  being  es- 
senilal  to  the  performance  of  the  standard 
!'i  que&tiou.  cannot  be  delivered  by  the 
niauufacturer  or  sxippller  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  the  operation  Is  required  under 
[  his  Act  to  be  in  compliance  with  said 
standards,  and  no  other  equipment  owned 
by  or  readily  available  to  the  permittee  or 
applicant  is  suitable  for  the  peiformauce  of 
such  standards. 

The  basis  for  any  such  exception  sliall  be 
reviewed  at  least  once  every  three  months  bv 
the  regiUatory  authority'  If  pursuant  to 
such  review,  the  regulatory  authority  finds 
that  the  permittee  does  not  show,  by  proper 
current  docimieatatiou.  that  the  specific 
Items  of  equipment  named  la  the  peLUloa 
still  cannot  be  delivered  to  the  operator  by 
the  manufacturer  then  the  exception  shall 
>)e  canceled. 

At  auy  time  if  the  p-ermittec  is  found  to 
be  In  noncompliance  with  auy  other  provi- 
.sion  of  this  Act  or  if  a  State  progi-am  pur- 
suant to  section  203  of  this  Act  or  a  Federal 
program  pursuant  to  section  204  of  this  Act 
is  implemented,  then  any  such  exception 
shall  cease  to  be  effective  immediately. 

(c)  Ou  and  after  one  hundred  and  eightv 
days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
all  surface  coal  mining  ope.-^ilons  on  lauds 
on  which  such  operatloits  are  regulated  by 
the  State  existing  at  the  date  of  enactment 
shall  comply  with  the  str.ndai'ds  iu  subsec- 
tion (b)  above  with  respect  to  lands  from 
whlrh  the  overburden  has  not  been  removed. 
Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  follow- 
ing enactemeut  of  ihi.s  .^ct.  the  regulatory 
authority  shall  review  siid  amend  permits 
in  order  to  incorporate  In  them  the  otaud- 
ards  of  subsection  (b)  above. 

(d)  Upon  petition  by  the  applicant  or  per- 
mittee and  after  public  nonce  and  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing,  the  regulatory  authority 
may  grant  exceptions  to  provisions  In  the 
first  clause  before  the  first  proviso  iu  sub- 
section (b)  (ii  and  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b>(2)  of  this  section  if  the  reg- 
ulatory authority  issues  a  wriueu  finding 
that  one  or  more  variations  from  tliese  pro- 
visions will  enable  the  affected  land  to  have 
an  equal  or  higher  posiminlng  economic  or 
public  use  and  such  lue  will  be  achieved 
within  a  reasouable  time,  is  consistent  with 
surrouuding  land  uses  oud  with  local.  Slate. 
and  Federal  law  and  can  be  obtained  only 
if  one  or  m.ore  exceptions  to  the  above  pro- 
visions  are  granted. 

(e)  Not  later  than  eighu-cn  mo'irhs  from 
the  date  of  onactmeiit  oi  this  Act.  all  oper- 
ators of  surface  coal  mines  in  expectation 
of  operating  such  mines  after  the  d.ite  of 
approval  of  a  Stare  program,  pttrsuant  to 
section  303  of  this  Act.  shall  file  an  applica- 
tion for  a  permit  with  the  reguUtorj'  author- 
ity, such  applicaUon  to  cover  those  lands  to 
be  mmcd  alter  the  date  of  approval  of  the 
State  program.  Tlie  regulatory  authority 
shall  process  these  appUcatloiis  and  gram  or 
deny  a  permit  within  six  months  from  the 
aatc  of  approval  of  the  State  program,  but 
in  no  case  later  than  thu-ty-5ix  months  from 
the  d&ie  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  ap- 
plication filed  pursuant  to  this  provision  and 
the  permit  thereby  obtained  ahall  be  in  full 
compliance  with  this  Act. 

(f)  No  loter  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  after  Issuing  regulations  in  accordance 


with  the  procedures  of  section  202.  the  Secre- 
tory shall  Implemeut  a  Federal  enforcement 
proi^ram  which  shall  remain  in  effect  in  each 
State  In  which  there  Is  surface  coal  mining 
until  the  State  program  has  been  accepted 
pursuant  to  section  203  of  this  Act  or  until 
a  Federal  program  has  been  implemented 
pursuant  to  secilou  204  of  this  .\ct.  The  en- 
forcement program  shall: 

U)  include  Inspections  of  surface  coal 
mine  sites  which  shall  be  made  on  a  random 
basis  ib\u  at  least  one  inspection  for  every 
site  eveiy  three  months),  without  advance 
notice  to  the  mine  operator  and  for  tlie 
purpose  of  ascertaining  compliance  with  the 
.standards  of  subsection  (b)  above.  The 
Secretary  shall  order  any  necessary  enforce- 
ment action  to  be  implemented  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  enforcement  provisions  of  this 
title  to  correct  violations  Identified  at  the 
inspections: 

(2>  provide  that  upon  receipt  of  Inspection 
reptirfs  Indtcaring  that  any  coal  surface  mlu- 
ing  operation  has  been  found  in  violation  of 
subseciton  (b)  above,  during  not  less  than 
two  consecwttve  State  in.spections  or  upon 
receipt  by  the  Secretary  of  InformaUon 
which  would  give  rise  to  reasonable  belief 
that  such  standards  are  being  violated  by  any 
surface  coal  mming  operation,  the  Secretar>' 
shall  order  the  immediate  inspection  of  such 
operation  by  Federal  inspectors  and  the 
necessary  enforcement  actions.  If  any.  to  be 
Implemented  pursuant  to  the  Federal  en- 
forcement provisions  of  this  title.  When  the 
Federal  inspection  results  from  informotlon 
provided  to  iiie  Secretary  by  any  person,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  .such  person  when  the 
Federal  inspection  is  proposed  to  be  carried 
out  and  such  jwrson  bltall  be  allowed  to  ac- 
company the  inspectw  during  the  inspection; 
t3)  for  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
■Federal  inspector"  means  personnel  of  the 
Ojrtre  of  Sur/ace  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement,  and  siich  additional  personnel 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Bureau  of  Land  ManagemcLt,  or  of  the  aiin- 
liig  Enfoi-cemeut  and  Safely  Admlnlsu-auon 
so  designated  by  ihe  Secretary,  or  such  other 
personnel  ci  the  Fojest  Service.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  or  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bitl^tion  and  Conservation  Service  as 
arranged  by  appropriate  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  ou  a  letmbursable  or  other  basis; 
(4)  provide  that  the  SUte  regulator\- 
agency  file  with  the  Secretary  and  with  a 
desigimted  Federal  office  centrally  located 
iu  the  county  or  area  in  which  the  Utspected 
Euriace  coal  mine  is  located  copies  of  Inspec- 
tion rcporfg  made; 

(6)  provide  tliat  moneys  authorized  by 
section  701  tot  shall  be  available  to  Uie 
Secretary  prior  to  the  approval  of  a  State 
program  pursuant  to  section  203  of  this  Act 
to  reimburse  the  States  for  conducting  those 
inspections  in  which  the  standards  In  sub- 
sectiou  (bi  above,  are  enforced  and  for  the 
ndmlnlst.'-atlou  of  this  section. 

(g)  A  coal  surface  mine  operator  operating 
pursuant  to  a  vahd  permit  and  awaiting 
administrative  at  tlou  on  his  application  for  a 
permit  from  the  appropriate  regulatorv 
authority  may  during  the  period  prior  lo 
approval  or  disapproval  of  a  State  program 
pursuant  to  section  203  of  this  Act  ond  for 
six  months  thereafter  continue  to  operate 
his  surface  mine  beyond  the  date  of  expira- 
tion of  his  permit  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  his  pern  it  or  application  In  the 
event  the  appropriate  regulatorj'  authority 
has  not  acted  on  his  application  bv  the  time 
his  permit  expires. 

(h)  During  the  period  prior  to  approval 
of  a  Federal  or  Didlaii  program  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  Including  judicial  review  of  the 
approval  of  a  Federal  or  Indian  program, 
new  or  existing  coal  surface  mining  opera- 
tions on  Federal  land  and  Indian  land  may 
commence  or  continue  mining  operations* 


ProiMrrf,  That  such  operations  sliall  be  sub- 
ject to  and  bound  by  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 201(b)  hereof.  The  enforcement  pro- 
cedures of  i-ection  220  shall  apply  to  such 
coal  siuface  mining  operations  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  order  the  random  In^peciioiis 
of  fcuch  opertaious  in  tlie  same  manner  pro- 
vided by  section  201if)  hereof  For  purpoAcs 
of  this  section  existing  co&l  surface  mlum^ 
operations  means  tho&e  in  extaience  on  U.e 
date  of  enactmtnt  of  this  Act  and  those  for 
which  substantial  legal  and  financial  com- 
mttmenu  were  In  existence  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  1973. 

(i(  On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  no  person  shall  open,  develop, 
or  extend  any  new  or  previously  mined  or 
abandoned  site  for  surface  coal  mining  op- 
erations withiu  any  area  of  the  National 
Park  System,  The  Nailoual  Wildlife  Refuge 
System,  or  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation Syrtem.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
consirtied  as  authorlzinp  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations  within  Federal  lands  where 
such  mining  is  prohibited  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  by  law,  reaiilatloa. 
order,  deed,  or  other  iu«tiimient. 

rER>U?:ENT  CNVniONMCNT.^L  rROiTt-noJf 
STAinjARDS 

Sec.  202.  Not  Inter  than  the  end  of  the 
one-hunCred-and-elghty-day  period  Imme- 
diately foUowmg  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  regulations 
covering  a  permanent  regulatory  procedure 
for  surface  conl  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  setting  mining  ond  reclamation 
performance  standards  based  on  and  incor- 
porating the  provisions  of  title  II  and  estah- 
llshlng  procedures  and  requirements  for 
preparation,  submisfion.  ond  approval  of 
State  programs  and  de\-elopment  and  Im- 
plementation of  Federal  programs  under  this 
title.  Such  regulations  shall  not  be  promul- 
gated and  ptibltshed  by  the  Secretary  until 
he  hn?  — 

(Ai  published  proposed  regulaiions  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  afforded  Interested  per- 
sons and  State  and  local  go^-ernments  a  pe- 
riod of  not  less  than  foity-flve  doys  afipf 
such  publicatton  to  submit  written  com- 
ments thereon; 

<Bi  obtain  the  wrlr^en  concMrrenre  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  with  respect  to  those  reg- 
lUatlous  promulgated  under  this  section 
which  relate  to  air  or  water  quality  stand- 
ards promulgated  under  rhe  authoritv  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended  (33  US.C.  Hfil-Il75>.  and  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended  i43  US.C.  1857 1; 
and 

(Ci  held  at  least  one  public  hearing  oii  the 
proposed  regulations. 

The  date,  time,  and  place  of  any  hearing 
held  an  the  proposed  regulations  ohall  be  set 
out  In  the  publication  of  the  propojied 
regvUations.  The  Secretary  shall  consider  oil 
comments  and  relevant  data  presented  at 
such  hearing  before  final  prom.iItiitio:i  ;ii:d 
publication  of  the  regulations. 

STAIX  PROCRAMS 

Sec.  2<W  (r)  Each  State  In  whi.h  tijcre 
is  or  many  be  conducted  surface  coal  miuiii^* 
operations,  and  which  wishes  to  a^^ume  Slate 
regulatory  authority  under  this  Act.  shail 
submit  to  the  Secretary,  by  the  end  of  the 
twenty -four-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  State  pro- 
gram wiilch  demonstrates  that  such  Stale 
has  the  capobillty  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  meeting  its  pvuT>cwes 
ihro\ich— 

(1)  a  State  law  which  provides  for  the 
regulation  of  surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  la  accordance  with  the  re- 
quh^ments  of  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary-  pursuant  to  this  Act; 
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(2)  a  State  law  which  pro\ides  sanctions 
for  violations  of  Stale  laws.  regulaTions.  or 
conditions  of  permits  concerning  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations,  which 
sanctions  shall  meet  the  minlmtmi  requlre- 
menta  of  this  Act.  including  civu  and  crimi- 
nal actions,  forfeiture  of  bonds,  suspension, 
revocation,  and  withholding  of  permits,  and 
the  ;.ssuance  of  cease  and  desist  orders  by  the 
State  regulatory  authority  or  its  Inspectors; 

(3)  a  State  regulatory  authority  with  suf- 
ficient administrative  and  technical  person- 
nel, and  sufficient  funding  to  enable  the 
State  to  regulate  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  in  accordance  with 
the  requu-ements  of  this  Act: 

(4)  a  Stat*  law  which  provides  for  the 
effective  Implementation,  maintenance,  and 
enforcement  of  a  permit  svstem,  meeting  the 
requirements  of  this  title  for  the  regulation 
of  surface  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions for  coal  on  lands  within  the  State: 

(51  establishment  of  a  process  for  the  des- 
ignation of  land!  unsuitable  for  surface 
coal  mining  In  compliance  with  section  aOfl- 
and 

(61  establL=hment,  for  tlje  purpose  of 
avoiding  duplication,  of  a  process  for  co- 
ordUiating  the  review  and  Issuance  of  per- 
mits for  surface  mming  and  reclamation 
operations  with  any  other  Federal  or  State 
permit  process  applicable  to  the  proposed 
c-perations. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
State  program  submitted  under  this  section 
until  he  has — - 

(1)  solicited  and  publicly  disclosed  the 
TiewB  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agencv.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  or  having  special 
eapertlM  pertinent  to  the  proposed  State 
program; 

U)  obuined  the  written  concurrence  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  with  respect  to  those  as- 
pecu  of  a  State  program  which  relate  to 
alT  or  water  quality  standards  promulgated 
under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended  (33  CSC 
1151-1175).  and  the  Clean  Air  Act  as 
amended  (42  U.SC.  1857 1: 

I3|  held  at  least  one  public  hearing  on  the 
State  program  wlthm  the  State:  and 

(4)  found  that  the  State  has  the  legal 
authority  and  quallfled  personnel  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  environmental 
protection  standards 

The  Secretary  shall  approve  or  disapprove  a 
State  program,  In  whole  or  In  part,  within 
sm  full  calendar  months  after  the  date  such 
State  program  was  submitted  to  him. 

(cl  If  the  Secretary  disapproves  any  pro- 
posed State  program  In  whole  or  In  part  he 
shall  notify  the  state  m  WTltlng  of  his  deci- 
sion ana  set  forth  in  detaU  the  reasons 
therefor.  The  State  shall  have  sixty  days  in 
which  to  resubmit  a  revised  State  program 
or  portion  thereof:  Provided,  hoaever  That 
no  State  program  shall  be  resubmitted  ptir- 
suant  to  this  subsection  after  thirty  months 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act-  Pro- 
Tided  further.  That  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  resubmitted  State 
program  or  portion  thereof  within  suty  days 
from  the  date  of  resubmlaslon. 


the  Secretary  may  provide  for  the  Federal 
enforcement,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
?20.  of  that  part  of  the  state  program  not 
being  enforced  by  such  state. 

ici  If  state  compliance  with  section  203 
requires  an  act  of  the  state  legislature,  the 
Secretary  may  extend  the  period  for  submis- 
sion of  a  state  program  up  to  an  additional 
s:x  months  in  those  States  which  have  a  con- 
stitutional convention  in  1974  and  whose 
legislatures  do  not  meet  In  regular  session 
until  1975. 

RSStrSMlTTAL   OF  STATE  PROGBA.M 

Sec.  205.  A  State  which  has  failed  to  ob- 
tain the  approval  of  a  State  program  prior  to 
Implemenution  of  a  Federal  program  may 
suomit  a  State  program  at  any  time  after 
such  implementation.  Upon  the  submission 
of  such  a  program,  the  Secretary  shall  follow 
the  procedures  set  forth  In  section  203ib) 
and  shall  approve  or  disapprove  the  State 
program  within  six  months  after  its  sub- 
mittal. Approval  of  a  State  program  shall  be 
based  on  the  detertmnation  that  the  State 
has  the  capability  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  meeting  its  purposes 
through  the  criteria  set  forth  In  section  203 
lai  (I)  through  (6).  Untu  a  State  program 
is  approved  as  provided  imder  this  section, 
the  Federal  program  shall  remain  In  effect 
and  all  actions  taken  by  the  .Secretary  pur- 
suant to  such  Federal  program,  including  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  any  permit  issued 
thereunder,  shall  remain  in  eSect. 
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ITDEHAt.  PaocaAM 

Src.  204.  (al  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  Implement  a  Federal  program  for  the 
regulation  of  surface  coal  mining  In  any 
State  which  falls  to— 

( 1 1  submit  and  obtain  approval  of  a  State 
program  as  required  under  section  203:  or 

(21  adequately  Implement,  enforce,  or 
malntam  a  State  program  once  approved 
pursuant  to  section  204. 

(b|  In  the  event  that  a  State  has  a  regu- 
latory program  for  stu-face  coal  mining  and 
Is  not  enforcing  any  part  of  such  program. 


DaSICKATING    AHI-AS    VttSVTTABl.E    POR    StmFACC 
coat.  MININO 

Sec.  206  (a)il)  To  be  eligible  to  assume 
primary  regulatory  authority  pursuant  to 
section  203.  each  State  shall  establish  a  plan- 
ning process  enabling  objective  decisions 
based  upon  competent  and  sclentlflcally 
soimd  data  and  Information  as  to  which,  if 
any,  land  areas  of  a  State  are  unsuitable  for 
all  or  certain  types  of  surface  coal  mining 
operations  pursuant  to  the  standards  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  sec- 
tion but  such  designation  shall  not  prevent 
ine  mineral  exploration  pursuant  to  the  Act 
of  any  area  so  designated. 

12)  The  state  regulatory  authority  shall 
designate  an  area  as  unsuitable  for  all  or 
certain  types  of  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions If  the  Sute  regulatory  authority  deter- 
mines that  reclamation  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  Is  not  physically 
feasible.  ' 

(3)  A  surface  area  may  be  designated  un- 
suitable for  certam  types  of  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations  If  such  operations  win— 

(Al  be  Incompatible  with  Federal,  state 
or  local  plans  to  achieve  essential  govern- 
mental objectives;  or 

IB)  affect  fragile  or  historic  lands  In  which 
such  operations  could  result  m  significant 
damage  to  important  historic,  cultural  scl- 
enliac,  and  esthetic  values  and  natural  svs- 
tems:  or 

(C)  affect  renewable  resource  lands  in 
which  such  operations  coiUd  result  In  a  sub- 
stantial loss  or  reduction  of  long-range  pro- 
ductivity of  water  supply  or  of  food  or  fiber 
products  and  such  lands  to  Include  aquifers 
and  aquifer  recharge  areas:  or 

(Di  affect  natural  hazard  lands  In  which 
such  operations  could  substantially  endanger 
life  and  property,  such  lands  to  Include  areas 
subject  to  frequent  flooding  and  areas  of  un- 
stable geology. 

(4)  To  comply  with  this  section,  a  State 
must  demonstrate  it  has  developed  or  Is  de- 
veloping  a   process   which   Includes— 

(A)  a  State  agency  responsible  for  mining 
lands  review:  "* 

iBi  a  data  base  and  an  Inventory  system 
which  will  permit  proper  evaluation  of  the 
capacity  of  different  land  areas  of  the  state 
to  support  and  permit  reclamation  of  surface 
coal  mining  operations: 

(C|  a  method  or  methods  for  implement- 


ing land  use  planning  decisions  concerning 
surface  coal  mining  operations;  and 

(D)  proper  notice,  opportunities  for  public 
participation.  Including  a  public  hearing 
prior  to  making  any  deslgnaUon  or  redeslg- 
natlon.  pursuant  to  this  section,  and  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  legal  Interests  of  affected 
Individuals  in  all  aspects  of  the  State  plan- 
ning process. 

(5)  Determinations  of  the  unsuitablllty  of 
land  for  surface  coal  mining,  aa  provided 
for  in  this  section,  shall  be  Integrated  as 
closely  as  possible  with  present  and  future 
land  use  planning  and  regulation  processes 
at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels, 

161  In  no  event  is  land  to  be  designated 
unsuitable  for  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions on  which  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions are  being  conducted  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  or  under  a  permit  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  where  substantial 
legal  and  fi!:anclal  commitments  In  such 
operations  are  m  existence  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  1973. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  review 
of  the  Federal  lands  and  to  determine,  pur- 
suant to  the  standards  set  forth  In  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  whether  there  are  areas  on  Federal 
lands  which  are  unsuitable  for  all  or  certain 
types  of  surface  coal  mlnmg  operations. 
When  the  Secretary  determines  an  area  on 
Federal  lands  to  be  unsuitable  for  all  or 
certain  tvpes  of  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions, he  shall  withdraw  such  area  or  condi- 
tion any  mineral  leasing  or  mineral  entries 
in  a  manner  so  as  to  limit  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations  on  such  area.  Where  a  Federal 
program  has  been  Implemented  In  a  State 
pursuant  to  section  204,  the  Secretary  shaU 
Implement  a  process  for  designation  of  areas 
unsuitable  for  surface  coal  mining  for  non- 
Federal  lands  within  such  State  and  such 
process  shaU  Incorporate  the  standards  and 
procedures  of  this  section. 

(c)  Any  person  having  an  Interest  which 
Is  or  may  be  adversely  affected  shall  have 
the  right  to  petition  the  regulatory  authority 
to  have  an  area  designated  as  unsuitable  for 
surface  coal  mining  operations,  or  to  have 
such  a  designation  terminated.  Such  a  peti- 
tion shall  contain  allegations  of  facts  with 
supporting  evidence  which  would  tend  to 
establish  the  allegations.  As  soon  as  pactl- 
cable  after  receipt  of  the  petition  the  regula- 
tory authority  shall  hold  a  public  heartog  In 
the  locality  of  the  affected  area,  after  appro- 
priate notice  and  publication  of  the  date, 
time,  and  location  of  such  hearing  After 
a  person  having  an  interest  which  Is  or  may 
be  adversely  affected  has  med  a  petition  and 
oefore  the  hearing,  as  required  by  this  sub- 
section, any  person  may  Intervene  by  filing 
allegations  of  facts  with  supporting  evidence 
which  would  tend  to  establish  the  aUega- 
tions.  Withto  sixty  days  after  such  hearmg, 
the  regulatory  authority  shall  issue  and 
furnish  to  the  petitioner  and  any  other  party 
to  the  hearing,  a  WTltten  decision  regarding 
the  petition,  and  the  reasons  therefor.  In  the 
event  that  all  the  petitioners  stipulate  agree- 
ment prior  to  the  requested  hearing,  and 
Withdraw  then-  request,  such  hearing  need 
not  be  held. 

(d)  Prior  to  designating  any  land  areas 
as  unsuitable  for  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions, the  regulatory  authority  shall  prepare 
a  (Jetalled  statement  on  (1)  the  potential 
coal  resources  of  the  area.  (II)  the  demand 
for  coal  resources,  and  (111)  the  Impact  of 
such  designation  on  the  environment,  the 
economy,  and  the  supply  of  coal. 

SFTeCT  ON  STATE  LAW 

Sec  207.  Where  any  provision  of  any  state 
law  or  regulation  In  effect  upon  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  which  may 
become  effective  thereafter,  provides  more 
stHngent  environmental  controls  and  regula- 
tions of  surface  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
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eratlons  than  do  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  Bny  regulation  issued  pursuant  thereto, 
such  proTlfilOD  ot  State  law  or  regulation 
fihall  not  be  construed  to  be  inconsistent  u^th 
this  Act, 


Stc.  208.  (ft)  After  &U  mouths  from  xhe 
date  on  which  a  State  program  Is  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  section  203  of 
this  Act.  or  the  Secretary  has  promulgated 
a  Federal  program  for  a  Slate  not  having  a 
State  program,  piu-suant  to  section  203.  no 
pei-eon  shall  engage  In  surface  coal  mUiing 
operations  unless  such  person  has  obtained 
a  permit  In  full  compliance  with  this  Act 
from  the  appropriate  regulatory  authority. 

(b)  All  permlU  Issued  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  shall  be  Issued  for 
a  term  not  to  exceed  five  years  and  shall  be 
nontransferable:  Pro-.idcd,  That  a  successor 
in  Interest  to  a  permittee  who  applies  for  a 
y  new  permit  within  thirty  days  of  succeeding 
^  to  such  interest  and  who  is  able  to  obtain 
the  bond  coverage  of  the  original  permittee 
may  contlniie  surface  coal  mining  and  recla- 
mation operations  according  to  the  approved 
mining  and  reclamation  plan  of  the  orlgin«l 
permittee  until  such  succeMor's  applicailon 
Ir-  f  ranted  or  denied. 

Pt-BUTT  APPROV.Vl,   OR  DENIAL 

Srr.  209.  {a>  Upon  the  basis  of  a  complete 
mining  application  and  reclamarlon  plan  or 
a  revision  or  renewal  thereof,  as  required  by 
tlUs  Act  and  pursuant  to  an  approved  State 
program  or  Federal  program  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  Including  public  notifica- 
tion and  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
as  required  by  section  214.  the  regulatory 
authority  shall  grant  or  deny  the  application 
for  a  permit  aud  notify  the  applicant  in 
writing.  Within  ten  days  after  the  granting 
of  a  permit,  the  regulatory  authority  shall 
notify  the  Sute  and  the  local  official  who  has 
the  duty  of  collecting  real  estate  taxes  in  the 
local  political  sutwiivislon  in  which  liie  area 
of  land  to  be  affected  Is  located  ihat  a  permit 
has  been  Issued  and  shall  describe  tlie  Kica- 
tlon  of  the  land. 

(b)  No  permit,  revision  or  reuervai  applica- 
tion shall  be  approved  unless  the  reguJator>- 
authority  finds  In  writing  on  tlie  basis  of  the 
Information  set  forth  in  the  application  or 
from  inrormatlon  others  ise  avaUable  which 
wUi  be  dociuneuted  In  the  approval,  and 
made  avaUable  to  the  applicant,  tliat  U) 
the  requlremenu  of  this  Act.  aud  the  rules 
and  regulations  adopted  thereunder  will  be 
met.  (3)  there  Is  objective  assurance  that 
the  i-eclatuation  of  the  area  of  affected  land 
can  be  achieved,  and  i3)  the  proposed  post- 
mining  land  tise  is  (Ai  compatible  with  sur- 
rounding land  uses,  exclusive  of  surface 
mining.  (B)  practical  with  respect  to  need  or 
the  surroundliig  laiid  uses,  and  iC)  reason- 
able with  respect  to  the  liiielthood  of  avail- 
ability of  both  public  and  private  resources 
and  support  which  may  be  needed  to  achieve 
such  objectives. 

(ct  Prior  to  the  is.'^uaure  of  a  penult  the 
rrgulalory  authority  sii.iU  review  and  alter  a 
proposed  mining  and  reclamation  plan  with 
respect  to  the  methods,  sequence,  timing  of 
speclflc  operations  In  the  plan,  or  the  deletion 
of  specific  operations  or  areas  from  part  or 
all  of  the  plan  in  order  to  assure  that  the 
environmental  protection  objectives  of  this 
Act  are  met. 

(d)  No  permit  shall  be  issued  bv  the  legu- 
latory  authority  unless  the  permit  applica- 
tion affirmatively  demonstrates  that,  and  tlie 
regulatory  authority  makes  specific  written 
findings  to  the  effect  that— 

(1)  there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  proposed  surface  coal  mining  operation 
wm  result  in  reclamation  of  the  land  area 
affected  pursuant  to  the  performance  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  section  211  of  this  Act  and 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant   to   this 


(2|  the  post-mining  land  uw  as  proposed 
in  the  reclamation  plan  is  practical,  is  likely 
to  be  achieved,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with 
surrounding  land  uies; 

(3)  the  area  proposed  to  be  mined  is  not 
included  within  an  area  designated  unsuit- 
able for  surface  coal  miuing  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 206  of  this  Act  or  Is  not  within  an  area 
under  study  for  such  dci^ignation  (unless  in 
such  an  area  as  to  which  an  a dirUni strati ve 
proceeding  has  commenced  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 206(aM4MD)  of  lliis  Act.  the  operator 
making  the  permit  application  demonstrates 
that,  prior  to  September  1.  1973,  he  hr.s  made 
substantial  legal  and  financial  conunitments 
in  relation  to  the  operation,  for  which  he  !.■; 
applying  for  a  permit » : 

(4)  the  land  to  be  affected  does  not  lie 
within  three  hundred  feer  from  any  occupied 
dwelUng,  unless  waived  by  the  owner  there- 
of, nor  within  three  hundred  feet  of  any 
pubhc  hulldiug.  school,  church,  commuuUy. 
or  institutional  building,  public  parJt.  or 
cemetery;  nor  shall  the  land  to  be  affected  lie 
within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  ouUide  rlght- 
of--,vay  line  of  ar.y  public  road,  except  that 
the  regulatory  authority  may  permit  such 
roads  to  bo  relocated,  if  iiie  interests  of  the 
public  and  the  landowners  affected  thereby 
will  be  protected: 

<5)  the  impacts  of  the  mining  operations 
on  the  hydrologic  balance  cu  and  off  the  pei  - 
mit  area  are  minimized;  the  specific  pro- 
visions of  section  2llibM14)  are  met;  the 
assessment  of  the  probable  cumulative  Im- 
pact of  all  anticipated  mining  in  the  area 
on  the  hydrologic  balance  specified  iu  sec- 
tion 2l0(b>  114)  has  been  made  and  the  pro- 
po~od  operation  thereof  has  been  designed  to 
prsrvent  irreparable  offsite  impacts  to  hydro- 
logic  balance; 

(6»  ihe  operator  is  not  presently  liiellglble 
10  obtftin  a  permit  to  conduct  any  coal  mhi- 
iag  operation  undvr  the  law  of  any  Federal 
or  State  program  authorized  by  this  Act; 
t7i  the  operator  has  not  had  a  permit  re- 
voked by  any  regulatorj-  auihorltv  under  this 
Act  within  five  years  preceding  the  flliug  of 
lac  application: 

tfl)  mining  operations  would  not  adverse- 
ly affect  nearby  lands  and  water*  to  which 
the  public  enjoys  use  and  access,  or  the 
mining  of  any  area  of  land  \*1thin  one  mile 
of  publicly  owt.ed  lands  or  parks  or  places 
located  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Sites  unless  screening  and  oiher  measures 
approved  by  the  regulatory  authority  are 
tised  and  the  permit  so  provides,  or  if  the 
mining  of  the  area  will  not  adversely  affect 
or  reduce  the  tua^e  of  the  publicly  owned 
land; 

(9i  the  m:nl:i:i  operation';  are  not  located 
within  any  area  of  the  National  Park  Svs- 
lem.  the  National  Forest  System,  the  Nation- 
al WUdhfe  Refuge  System,  the  National 
WUdemeJS  Preservation  System,  or  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  Including  studv 
rivers  designated  under  ictiion  5<a)  of  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rive.-s  Act:  Provided,  hoit- 
tner.  Thai  this  paragraph  shall  not  prohibit 
surface  mining  operations  in  eslstence  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  withhi 
any  area  of  the  National  Forest  System  or 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Svstem  or  on 
lands  within  either  system  whe're  the  deeds 
conveying  the  surface  lands  to  the  United 
States  reserve  the  coal  and  provide  for  the 
mining  thereof;  but.  in  no  erent  shall  eucU 
surface  mining  operations  be  exempt  from 
the  requirements  of  this  Act; 

(lOi  the  permit  application  does  not  In- 
clude areas  of  lands  affected  ihat  arc  non- 
contiguous; 

(11)  the  operau.r  hr.^  not  forfeited  a  bond 
or  partial  bond  under  this  Act  within  the 
past  five  yeai?; 

(12)  the  surface  coal  mine  operations  are 
not  located  within,  and  would  not  ad- 
versely affect,  an  alluMal  valley  floor  in  semi- 
arid  and  and  region.*;;  and 


fl3)  the  application  on  its  face  Is  com- 
plete, accurate,  and  contaitu  no  false  in- 
formation, 

(e)  The  applicant  shall  file  wub  his  per- 
mit application  a  schedule  listing  any  and 
all  violations  of  this  Act  and  any  law,  rule, 
or  regulation  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
department  or  agency  in  the  United  States 
pertaining  to  air.  or  water  environmental 
protection  incurred  by  the  applicant  in  con- 
nection wlitb  any  coal  surface  mlulug  opera- 
'.ion  during  the  one-year  period  prior  to  the 
date  of  application.  The  schedule  shall  also 
Indicate  the  final  resolution  of  any  sttch  no- 
tice of  violation.  Where  the  schedule  or 
other  information  available  to  the  regula- 
tor>'  authority  indicates  that  any  coal  sur- 
face mining  operation  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  applicant  Is  currently  in  violation  of 
this  Act  or  such  other  laws  referred  to  Ui 
this  subsection,  the  permit  shall  not  be 
Issued  until  the  apphC4Uit  submits  proof 
that  such  violation  has  been  correcud  or  is 
in  the  process  of  being  corrected  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  regulatory  authority, 
department,  or  agency  wliich  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  such  violation. 

APPLICATION  REQUtaEIIitrKTS 

Sec.  210.  I  a)  Each  application  for  a  miiilng 
and  reclamation  permit  purstiant  to  on 
approved  State  program  or  a  Federal  pro- 
gram under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  fee  as  determined  by 
the  regtUatory  authority.  Such  fee  shall  be 
based  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  the  actual 
or  anticipated  cost  of  reviewing,  adminis- 
tering, and  enforcing  such  permit  Issued 
pursuant  to  a  State  or  Federal  program, 
and  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  fee  required 
for  The  Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation  Fund. 
(b|  The  permit  application  shall  be  sub- 
mitted In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  reg- 
ulatory authority  and  shall  contain,  among 
other  thingc — 

<  1 J  the  nnmea  and  addresses  of  the  permit 
appllc:int  ilf  the  applicant  Is  a  Eubsidiar^- 
corporation,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
parent  corporation  must  be  included  i ; 
every  legal  owner  of  the  property  (surface 
and  mineral)  to  be  mined:  the  holders  oi 
any  leasehold  or  other  equitable  Interest  in 
the  property  of  record;  any  purchase  of  the 
property  under  a  real  estate  contract:  the 
operator  If  he  l.s  a  person  different  from  the 
applicant;  and.  If  any  of  these  are  business 
entitles  other  than  a  single  proprietor,  the 
names,  addresses  of  the  principal,  officers. 
and  resident  agent: 

(2)  the  names  and  addresses  of  every  of- 
ficer, partner,  director,  or  person  performing 
a  function  similar  to  a  director,  of  the  ap- 
plicant, together  with  the  name  and  address 
of  any  person  owtUng.  of  record  or  benefi- 
cially, either  alone  or  with  associates,  10  per 
centum  or  more  of  any  class  of  stock  of  the 
applicant  and  a  list  of  all  names  under  which 
the  applicant,  partner,  or  principal  share- 
holder previously  operated  a  surface  mining 
operation  within  the  United  States  or  its 
territories  and  possessions; 

(3i  a  description  of  the  tvpe  and  nicUiod 
of  coal  mining  operation  that  exists  or  )* 
proposed,  the  engineering  techniques  pro- 
posed or  used,  and  the  equipment  used  or 
proposed  to  be  u.'ted: 

(41  the  anticipated  or  actual  stariUig  and 
termination  dates  of  each  phase  of  the  min- 
ing operation  and  number  of  acres  of  laud 
to  be  affecied: 

iSi  evidence  of  compliance   with   W'liin 


70P 

(6»  the  nair.e«^  and  addresse^t  of  the  own- 
ers of  all  FUiffice  and  subsurface  areas  abut- 
ting on  the  permit  area: 

(7)  a  statement  of  any  cttrrent  or  previous 
exurfaoe  coal  mining  permits  In  the  United 
States  held  by  the  oppUcant  and  the  permit 
identlflcallon: 

(81   a  statement  of  whether  the  !%p:>llcTi:it, 
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any  subsidiary,  affiliate,  or  p«r6on5  controlled 
by  or  under  common  control  with  the  appU- 
cant.  has  ever  held  a  Federal  or  State  min- 
ing permit  which  hoA  been  suspended  or  re- 
voked or  haa  ever  had  a  nilnlng  bond  or 
ftlmiljir  security  deposited  in  lieu  of  t>ond 
forfeited  and  a  brief  explanation  of  the  fact* 
Inrolved  In  each  case: 

(9)  an  accurate  map  or  plan  to  an  appro- 
priate scale  cleEurly  showing  the  land  to  be 
affected  and  contour  lines  of  the  surface  at 
Eumcient  intervals  of  elevation  to  accurately 
depict  the  topography  of  the  terrain,  pre- 
pared by  or  under  the  direction  of  and  cer- 
tified by  a  registered  professional  engineer, 
or  registered  land  sur\'eyor  and  a  profes- 
gional  geologist  when  specific  subsurface  In- 
formation is  deemed  essential  and  requested 
by  the  regulatory  authority.  Such  a  map  or 


and  suspended  solids  under  seasonal  flow  con- 
ditions and  the  collection  of  sufficient  data 
for  the  mine  site  and  surrounding  area  so 
that  an  assessment  can  be  made  of  the  prob- 
able cumulative  Impacts  of  all  anticipated 
mining  In  the  area  upon  the  hydrology  of 
the  area  and  particularly  upon  water  avail- 
ability; ; 

(14)  a  complete  and  verifiable  list  of  all 
deeds,  leases,  options,  or  other  instruments 
granting  to  the  applicant  or  his  agents  right* 
to  or  in  the  land  or  minerals  to  be  affected 
by  the  proposed  permit; 

(15)  when  requested  by  the  regulatory 
authority,  a  statement  of  all  lands.  Interests 
in  lands,  or  options  on  such  lands  held  by 
the  applicant  or  pending  bids  on  Interests 
In  lands  by  the  applicant,  which  lands  are 
contiguous  to  the  land  to  be  affected,  and 


plan  shall  among  other  things  specified  by     any  Information  required  by  this  subsection 
I_*  _"^".'?**'P'  ttw^horiiy  show  all  the  bound-     which    is    not    on    public   file    pursuant    to 

appropriate  laws  shall  be  held  in  confidence 


aries  of  the  land  to  be  affected,  its  surround- 
ing drainage  area,  the  location  and  name, 
where  known,  of  all  roads,  railroads,  rlghta- 
of-way.  utility  lines,  oil  wells,  gas  wells, 
water  wells.  lakes,  creeks,  streams,  rivers, 
springs,  and  other  surface  water  courses,  the 
name  and  boundary  lines  of  the  present  own- 


(4)  a  detailed  description  of  the  measures 
to  be  taken  during  the  mining  and  reclama- 
tion process  to  assure  the  protection  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  surface  and  ground 
water  sj-stems,  both  onslte  and  oflslte  from 
adverse  effect-a  of  the  mining  and  reclama- 
tion process,  and  the  rights  of  present  users 
to  such  water; 

Kb)  a  detailed  description  of  the  reclama- 
tion activities  that  will  be  taken  to  return 
the  rained  area  to  a  condition  consistent  with 
the  applicant's  proposed  postmlnlng  land 
use  and  In  accordance  with  provisions  of  this 
Act  (Including,  but  not  limited  to  prevent- 
ing polluting  discharges,  seepages,  mine  and 
refuse  bank  fires,  and  other  conditions  that 
present  an  inuuinent  hazard  to  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  public  on  the  permitted  site 
that  resulted  from  previous  mining  opera- 
tions); 

(6)  a  detailed  description  of  how  the  pro- 
posed postmlnlng  land  use  Is  to  be  achieved 
and  the  necessary  public  or  private  support 
activities  which  may  be  needed  to  achieve 
the  proposed  land  use; 

1 7)  a  detailed  time  schedule.  Including 
interim  completion  dates,  lor  key  stages  of 


by  the  regulatory  authority; 

(16)  a  statement  of  the  results  of  test 
borings  or  core  samplings  from  the  land  to 
be  affected,  including  where  appropriate,  the 
surface  elevation  and  logs  of  the  drill  holes 

ers  of  dii  wiTfftr-  *««.  -K   ...     '         1. ^  ^^^^  ^^*  strike  and  dip  of  the  coal  seams     ii.icw..!  tumpiruuii  aates,  lor  jtey  stages  oi 

St  La  and  fh^^.A^.nn^      n^   ni^*  ^^       "i""  ^  determined,  the  nature  and  depth     the    surface    coal    mining    and   reclamation 
mit  area  and  the  location  of  all  buildings  on     of  the  various  strata  of  overburden,  the  loca-     plan; 

"ouJnS  ?e«  oTt^/ ^^.t*"**  "'^^'^i  ''k*     ""T   ""^   ^"bsurface   water.   If  encountered.         (8.  a  description  of  the  actions  planned 
im^i^forwhi^h^.v.'^^^Jf  ■  *!)**  ^^*     ^""^  *b^  ''"*'"^-  ^***  thickness  of  the  coal     to  Uisure  compliance  with  the  environmental 

iTS   tvnicM   r™^..^^     ^'^"^'*'  ,  ^"^   ^*'""^'   '^^   analysis   of   the   chemical     performance  standards  set  forth  In  thl^  Act 

of  the  land T.  hi  ff^f^tii  ?  TT  **''   P^*'^     properties  of  such  coal:   the  sulfur  content     and  supplemented  by  regulation  by  the  reg- 
?«...,-!»«  ^      .  ^*'^I***  including  the  ac-     of  any  coal  seam  and  a  chemical  analysis     ulatory  authority;  and  >  =b 

vatlon?nd  i«r«?i.'l?.f  ?'  ."L^"^*"  "[  f""""^"?  «'<!  ^^  toxic  forming  sections         i9,  such  other  requirements  as  the  reg- 

!-_°»_„  _J?!^.*^"'."'  °f  *^'.  ^""Ss  or  core     of  the  overburden,  and  a  chemical  analysis     uiatorv  authority  shall  prescribe  by  regult- 

of   the   stratum   lying   immediately    under- 
neath the  coal  to  be  mined:  and 

( 17)  such  other  Information  as  the  regula- 
tory authority  may  require. 
The  collection  and  analyses  of  all  Informa 


tion. 

(d)  each  applicant  for  a  surface  mining 
and  reclamation  permit  shall  file  a  copy  of 
his  application  for  public  Inspection  with  the 
Recorder  at  the  courthouse  at  the  coiinty 


aamplinffs  required  under  subparagraph  (16) 
Including  the  nature  and  thickness  of  any 
coal  or  rider  seam  above  the  coal  seam  to 
be  mined,  the  ntiture  of  the  stratum  Imme- 

all  minerTl'^rop  linw*  sTrtlTe'and''  Ai^^.f  '.""  ™"«c"on  ana  analyses  of  all  Informa-  "^"'""^  "v  ^x^  wjun^ouse  oi  tne  county 
the  coal  to  be  mined  wi'thm  the  area  of  land  ^^^i"  "q"*--"!  under  paragraph  (16)  of  this  ^^  an  appropr^te  official  approved  by  the 
to  be  affected    exl'tin^  or  oivio^^^^  subsection  shall  be  conducted  by  a  laboratory     regulatory   authority   where   the   mining   Is 

mining   limits    mr^?atton*^7nd   At^nt^f     ^'^^"^  ''  approved  by  the  regulatory  author-     Propo««l  to  occur,  except  for  that  Informa- 
known  working  of  any  underj^ou^  min«      "^   ^^  regulatory  authority  shall  establish 
including  mine  openings  to  t^urfac^  tlTe     n      '  r^r  "'^'T'  \^*  »n*e^»y  o^  the  samp- 
location   of   aquifers;    underground    waters         ^  reformation  from  test  borings  and  core 

*„..    .^.    _' '.  """^ri^ronna    waters,     samplings  required  by  this  paragraph  shall 

be  made  available  to  interested  parties  and 
that  which  pertains  only  to  the  quantitative 
and  qualitative  analysis  of  the  coal  seams 
(except  the  information  regarding  such  min- 
eral or  elemental  contest  which  Is  potentially 

toxic  m  the  environment),  shall  be  kept  con-  -  _ 

fldentlal  and  not  made  a  matter  of  public  *PPll<^a"t  has  satlsfled  other  State  or  Federal 
record.  If  such  coal  seam  information  be-  self- Insurance  requirements.  Such  policy 
cornea  relevant  to  the  parties  to  a  hearing  *^*"  cover  the  mined  area  and  provide  for 
on  the  erant  or  denial  of  a  permit  or  the  ^^^^  "n-  and  off-site  personal  Injury  and 
achieved  pursuant  to'^the  onpramVc  ^^^^^Ia  '^rfeitiu-e  or  release  of  part  or  all  of  a  bond.  Pfppeny  damage  protection  as  a  result  of 
reclamatlS^p^an  T^e  rnf^ation  w^^  f"'^  information  shall  be  disclosed  to  such  f"-«'"g  «"d  reclamation  operations  and  en- 
Ing  to  the  coal  seam  reouireS  hv  ^hu^«r^       Interested  parties  under  protective  provisions     ^"'e**  to  compensation  under  the  applicable 

graph   shall   be   kept   confidemi;!   and^^t"     ""^fc^^T^l  'mM';!f"'**T  •"5*^°''"^-  ""^ 

made  a  matter  of  public  record   exceot  that        v,    I        1  mining    and    reclamation    plan 
if  such  information  becomes  «Ievant^to?he     T.^lo'L!^?  applicant  for  a  permit  shall  be 


and  the  estimated  elevation  of  the  water 
table,  the  location  of  spoil,  waste  or  refuse 
areas,  the  topsoil  preservation  areas,  the  Ip- 
catlon  of  all  impoundments  for  waste  or  ero- 
sion control,  any  settling  or  ivater  treatment 
facilities;  constr\icted  or  natural  drainway^ 
and  the  location  of  any  discharges  to  any  siir- 
face  body  of  water  on  the  area  of  land  to  be 
affected  or  adjacent  thereto:  and  profiles  at 
appropriate  cross- sect  ions  of  the  anticipated 
final    surface    configuration    that    will    be 


propo&ed  to  occur,  except  for  that  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  coal  seam  Itself. 

le)  Each  applicant  for  a  permit  shall  be 
required  to  submit  to  the  regulatory  author- 
ity as  part  of  the  permit  application  a  cer- 
tificate Issued  by  an  insurance  company  au- 
thorired  to  do  business  In  the  United  States 
certifying  that  the  applicant  has  a  public 
liability  Insurance  policy  in  force  for  the 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  for  which 
such  permit  Is  sought,  or  evidence  that  the 


required  to  submit  with  a  permit  applica- 
tion, consistent  with  the  performance  cri- 
teria provided  for  in  this  Act.  shall  include 
at  least — 

il)  the  Identification  of  the  entire  area 
to  be  mined  and  affected  over  the  estimated 
life  of  the  mining  operation  and  the  size. 
sequence,   and   timing  of   the  subareas   for 


evant  to  the 
parties  to  a  hearing  on  the  grant  or  denial  of 
a  permit  or  the  forfeiture  or  release  of  part 
or  all  of  the  bond,  such  Information  may  be 
dl^losed  to  such  Interested  psrtles  under 
appropriate  protective  provisions. 

(U)  a  copy  of  the  applicant's  advertise- 
ment to  be  published  pursuant  to  section 

2i4(a>.  which  includes  the  ownership,  a  de-     «.hi^t,  ,*  ..  „    »,  .     .".    ^       '   — 

srriptlon  of  the  exact  location  and  boiSdarles     ^^r<  ,."  j!  anticipated  that  Individual  per- 
of  the  proposed  site  sufficient  so  that  the  pro-     ^' o/l'  'It^l'''^  \"^.**''  *?^«^t: 
posed  operation  Is  readily  localable  bv  local 
re.'iident.s.   and    the    location   of   where    the 
application  Is  available  for  public  inspection; 

(12)  the  name  of  the  watershed  and  loca- 
tion of  all  known  surface  and  trnderpTound 
waterways  Into  which  surface  waters  may  or 
wtu  be  discharged; 

'13>  a  determination  of  the  hydrologic 
consequences  of  the  mining  and  reclamation 
operaUons.  both  on  and  off  the  mine  site. 
With  respect  to  the  hydrologlc  regime,  quan- 


Eurrounding  the  area  of  land  to  be  affected 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  anv  mining. 
and  a  description  of  the  use  or  uses  proposed 
to  be  made  of  the  area  of  land  to  be  affected 
following  reclamation; 

r3i  a  detailed  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  mining  operations  will  be  con- 
ducted and  of  the  actions  taken  or  planned 

tit^   -«H   «,..M..     ,        .    ^ -• '^^    prevent    adverse    environmental    effects 

Irn«.H  L?         Z  "'  T^^"   '°   ^"""^   *'^**     **"''"?  "^^  "'*  «'  the  mining  and  recJama- 
ground  water  systenw  including  the  dissolved     tion  operation;  »^cw»nm 


provisions  of  Federal  or  State  law  but  In  any 
event  shall  not  be  less  than  $100,000.  or  for 
such  higher  amount  as  the  regulatory  au- 
thority deems  necessary  In  light  of  potential 
risk  and  magnitude  of  possible  off-site  dam- 
ages. Such  policy  shall  be  for  the  term  of  the 
permit  and  any  renewal.  Including  the 
length  of  any  and  all  reclamation  operations 
required  by  this  Act. 

if  1(1)  Any  valid  permit  issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  carry  with  It  the  right  of 
successive  renewal  upon  expiration  with  re- 

^.._.  spect  to  areas  within  the  boundaries  of  the 

(2)  a  statenient  describing  the  full  ranee  ^^**""e  permit.  The  holder  of  the  permit 
of  uses  to  which  the  land  was  put  and  the  ""^^  apply  for  renewal  and  such  renewal 
predominant  uses  of  the  area  immediately     ^^^'^  ^^  Issued,  subsequent  to  public  hearing 


upon  the  following  requirements  and  written 
findings  by  the  regulatory  authority  that — 

(A)  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  exist- 
ing permit  are  being  satisfactorily  met; 

(B)  the  present  surface  mining  and  rec- 
lamation operation  la  In  fuJl  oompUanca 
with  the  environmental  protection  standards 
of  this  Act  and  the  approved  State  plan  pur- 
fuant  to  this  Act; 

iC)  the  renewal  requested  does  not  Jeop- 
ard ize  I  he  operator's  con  t  Inulng  req>oQ- 
Eiblllty  on  existing  permit  areas; 
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(D)  the  operator  has  provided  evidence 
that  the  performance  bond  In  effect  for  said 
operation  will  continue  in  full  force  and  ef- 
fect for  any  renewal  requested  In  such  appli- 
cation as  well  as  any  additional  bond  the 
regulatory  authority  might  require  pursuant 
to  section  216(di.  and 

(E)  any  additional  revised  or  updated 
information  required  by  the  regulatory 
authority  has  been  provided.  Prior  to  the 
approval  of  any  extension  of  permit  the 
regulatory  authority  shal  provide  notice  to 
the  appropriate  public  authorities. 

i2)  If  an  application  for  renewal  on  a 
valid  permit  Includes  a  propofiai  to  extend 
the  mining  operation  beyond  the  boundaries 
Buthorlzed  In  the  existing  permit  the  por- 
tion of  the  application  for  revision  of  a  valid 
permit  shall  be  treated  as  a  new  Application 
which  addresses  any  new  land  areas  or  any 
application  and  subject  to  the  full  standards 
applicable  to  new  applications  under  this 
Act. 

i3)  Any  permit  renewal  shall  be  for  a  term 
not  to  exceed  the  periods  of  the  original  per- 
mit established  by  this  Act.  Application  for 
permit  renewal  shall  be  made  at  least  one 
hundred  twenty  days  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  valid  permit. 

ENVIRONMENTAL     mOrECTION     PEHFORMA  NCE 
STANOAkDS 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Any  permit  Issued  under  any 
approved  State  or  Federal  program  pursuant 
to  this  Act  to  conduct  surface  coal  mining 
operations  shall  require  that  such  surface 
coal  mining  operations  wUl  meet  all  appli- 
cable performance  standards  of  this  Act.  and 
such  other  requirements  as  the  regulatory 
authority  shall  promulgate. 

(b)  General  performance  standards  shall 
be  applicable  to  all  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  and  shall  require  the 
operator  as  a  minimum  to— 

( 1 )  conduct  surface  coal  raining  operations 
50  as  to  maximl7e  the  utilization  and  con- 
servation of  the  solid  fuel  resource  being  re- 
covered so  that  reflect  Ing  the  land  In  the  fu- 
ture through  irurface  coal  mining  can  be 
minimized; 

(2)  restore  the  land  affected  to  a  condition 
at  least  fully  capable  of  supporting  the  uses 
which  it  was  capable  of  supporting  prior  to 
any  mining,  or  higher  or  better  uses  of  which 
there  la  a  reasonable  likelihood,  so  long  as 
such  use  or  uses  do  not  present  any  actual  or 
probable  hazard  to  public  health  or  safety  or 
pose  any  actual  or  nrobable  threat  of  water 
diminution  or  pollution,  and  the  permit 
applicants'  declared  proposed  land  taso 
following  reclamation  is  not  deemed  to  be 
Unpractical  or  unreasonable.  Inconsistent 
with  applicable  land  use  policies  and  plans. 
Involves  unreasonable  delay  In  implementa- 
tion, or  Is  violative  of  Federal,  State,  or  local 
law; 

(3)  assure  that  any  temporary  environ- 
mental damage  will  be  contained  in  the  per- 
mit area; 

(4)  reduce  the  land  disturbed  incident  to 
surface  mining  by  limiting  the  amount  of 
surface  excavated  at  any  one  time  during 
mining  and  combining  the  process  of  recla- 
mation with  the  process  of  mining  to  keep 
reclamation  operations  current,  and  to  com- 
plete such  reclamation  in  any  separate  dis- 
tinguishable portion  of  the  mined  area,  as 
promptly  as  possible,  but  not  later  than  the 
time  specified  in  a  reclamation  schedule 
which  shall  be  attached  to  the  permit: 

(5)  remove  the  topsoil  from  the  land  in  a 
separate  layer,  replace  it  on  the  backfill  area. 
or  if  not  utilized  immediately,  segregate  It 
In  a  separate  pile  from  other  spoil  and  when 
the  topsoil  U  not  renlaced  on  a  backfill  area 
within  a  time  short  enough  to  avoid  dete- 
rioration of  the  topsoil,  maintain  a  sucoeoB- 
ful  cover  by  quick  growing  plant  or  other 
means  thereafter  so  that  the  topsoil  is  pre- 
served from  wind  and  water  erosion,  remains 


free  of  any  contamination  by  other  acid 
or  toxic  material,  and  is  in  a  usable  condition 
for  sustaining  vegetation  when  restored  dur- 
ing reclamation,  except  if  topsoil  is  of  Insuffi- 
cient  quantity  or  of  poor  quality  for  sustain- 
ing vegetation,  or  if  other  strata  can  be 
shown  to  be  more  suitable  for  vegetation  re- 
quirements, then  the  operator  shall  remove. 
segregate,  and  preserve  in  a  like  manner  such 
other  strata  which  Is  best  able  to  support 
vegetation; 

(6)  stabilize  end  protect  all  .surface  areas 
Including  spoil  piles  affected  by  the  mining 
and  reclamation  operaiion  to  control  as  ef- 
fectively as  possible  erosion  and  attendant 
air  and  water  pollution; 

(7)  Insure  that  all  debrU.  acid,  or  highly 
mineralized  toxic  materials,  or  materials  con- 
stituting a  fire  hazard  are  treated  or  dis- 
posed of  in  a  manner  designed  to  prevent 
contamination  of  ground  or  surface  waters 
and  sustained  combustion; 

(8)  with  respect  to  all  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations  backfill,  compact  (where  ad- 
visable to  insure  stability  or  to  prevent 
leaching  of  toxic  materials),  and  grade  in 
order  to  restore  the  approximate  origii\aI 
contour  of  the  land  with  all  highwalls.  spoil 
lilies  and  depressions  eliminated  ^ unless 
small  depressions  are  reeded  in  order  to  re- 
tain moisture  to  a.ssist  revegetation  or  as 
otherwise  authorized  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(9)  ot  this  subsection):  Provided,  however. 
That  in  surface  coal  mining  which  is  car- 
ried out  at  the  same  location  over  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time  where  the  c^eratlon 
transacts  the  coal  deposit  and  the  thickness 
of  tlie  cjal  deposit  relative  to  the  volume  of 
the  overburden  Is  large  and  where  the  op- 
erator demonstrates  that  the  overburden  and 
other  spoil  and  waste  materials  at  a  par- 
ticular point  in  the  permit  area  or  otherwise 
available  from  the  entire  permit  area  Is  In- 
sufflcleni.  giving  due  consideration  to  volu- 
metric expansion,  to  restore  the  a-^proxl- 
mate  orlgijial  contour,  the  operator,  at  a 
minimum,  shall  backfill,  grade,  and  compact 
(where  advipablet  using  all  available  over- 
burden and  other  s  >oU  and  wa^ic  luaterlnli 
ti  attain  the  lowest  practicable  grade  but 
not  more  than  the  angle  of  repose,  to  pro- 
vide adeqxiate  drainage  and  to  co.er  all  acld- 
forralng  and  other  toxic  materials.  In  order 
to  achieve  an  ecologically  sound  land  use 
compatible  with  the  surrounding  region: 
And  provided  further.  That  in  surface  coal 
mining  other  than  as  described  in  the  first 
proviso  to  this  paragraph  (8) .  and  other  than 
operations  covered  by  subsection  (ci  of  this 
section,  where  the  volume  of  overburden  is 
large  relative  to  the  thickness  of  the  coal 
deposit  and  where  the  operator  demonstrates 
that  due  to  volumetric  expansion  the 
amount  of  overburden  and  other  spoil  and 
waste  materials  removed "  in  the  course  of 
the  mining  operation  Is  more  than  sufficient 
to  restore  the  approximate  original  contotir, 
the  operator  shall  after  restoring  the  ap- 
proximate original  contour,  backfill,  grade, 
and  compact  (where  advisable)  the  excess 
overburden  and  other  spoil  and  waste  mate- 
rials to  atuin  the  lowest  practicable  grade 
but  not  more  than  the  angle  of  rof^se.  and 
to  cover  all  acld-formlng  and  other  toxic 
materials,  in  order  to  achieve  an  ecological- 
ly sound  land  use  compatible  with  the  sur- 
rounding region  and  that  such  overburden 
or  spoil  Fhali  be  shaped  and  graded  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  slides,  erosion  and  water 
pollution  and  is  revegetated  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (bK13)   of  thl?;  section; 

(9)  create,  if  authorized  in  the  approved 
mining  and  reclamation  plan  and  permit, 
permanent  Impoundments  of  water  on  min- 
ing sites  as  part  of  reclamation  activities 
only  when  it  Is  adequately  demonstrated 
that— 

(A)  the  size  of  the  tmnoundment  is  ade- 
quate for  its  Intended  purposes; 

(B)  the  Impoundment  dam  construction 
will   be   so  designed   to  achieve   necessary 


sLubiii;>  with  an  adequate  margUi  of  safety 
compatible  witli  that  of  structures  con- 
structed under  Public  Law  83-566: 

(Ci  the  quality  of  Impounded  water  nill 
be  suitable  on  a  permanent  basis  for  lu  In- 
tended use  and  that  discharges  from  the  im- 
po\indment  will  not  degrade  the  water  qual- 
ity in  the  receiving  stream: 

(Di  the  level  of  water  will  be  reasonably 
stable; 

(El  final  grading  will  provide  adequate 
safety  and  access  for  proposed  water  users: 
and 

(F)  such  water  impoundments  will  not  re- 
svilt  In  the  diminution  of  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  w&ler  utilized  by  adjacent  or 
^sivrroiiiiding  landowners  for  agricultural,  in- 
dustilal.  recreational  or  domestic  uses; 

( 10 1  refrain  from  the  construction  of 
roods  or  other  acceaa  ways  up  a  stream  bed 
or  drainage  channel  or  In  such  proximity  to 
such  Channel  so  as  to  seriously  alter  the 
normal  Sow  of  water: 

(U)  restore  the  topsoil  or  the  best  avail- 
able subaoU  which  has  been  seyregated  and 
preserved: 

(12)  establish  on  the  r^raded  areas,  and 
all  other  lauds  affected,  a  diverse  vcgctaLl  e 
cover  native  to  the  area  of  land  to  be  af- 
fected and  capable  of  self -regeneration  anO 
plant  succession  at  least  equal  In  esunt  of 
cover  to  the  natural  vegeution  of  the  arei 
except,  that  Introduced  species  may  be  used 
In  the  revegeuuon  process  where  desirable 
and  ncce.s8ary  to  achieve  the  approved  post 
mining  land  use  plan; 

(13)  assume  the  responsibllllv  for  siicce.-:5- 
f'll  revegetation  for  a  period  of  five  full  veara 
alter  the  last  year  of  augmented  seedinp. 
fertaizln?.  Irrigation,  or  other  work  in  order 
to  assure  a  permanent,  self -regenerative,  ef- 
fective, and  diverse  vegetative  cover  suitable 
I  >  the  area,  except  in  those  areas  or  regions 
-r  th«  countrr  where  the  annual  a'cra-'e 
precipitation  Is  tweaty^lx  Inches  or  less. 
'.'■ten  the  operators  assumption  of  res;>on- 
s  b:iitj'  and  liability  will  extend  Ijt  a  ner  cd 
*'f  ten  full  years  after  the  last  rear  of  avy- 
lacnted    seeding.    fertUizlng.    irrigation,    t,!* 

'her  wori::  Proiid:d.  That  when  the  n  • 
latory  authority  approves  a  long-term  "i- 
tensl-  e  agricultural  postmlnlng  land  I'w.  f  : 
-vnnlicable  five-  or  ten-rear  er'od  for  '■•■• 
sponsibiUty  for  revegetation  shaU  commence 
at  the  date  of  initiol  planting  for  such  lonz- 
term  inten.sive  agricultural  postmlnlng  Inn'i 
use:  Provided  further.  That  when  the  reg- 
ulatory authority  issues  a  written  flndlnc 
approving  a  long-term,  intensive,  agricul- 
tural postmlnlng  land  use  as  part  of  the 
raining  and  reclamation  plan,  the  authority 
may  grant  exceptions  to  the  provisions  In 
this  subsection  (bt  which  require  a  di'erse. 
self-regcnerotive.  or  permanent  vegetative 
cover: 

(14)  ralnlmize  the  disturbances  to  the  pre- 
vailing hydrologlc  balance  at  the  mlneslie 
and  in  associated  oll-slte  areas  and  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  water  in  stirface  and 
ground  water  systems  both  during  and  after 
surface  coal  mining  operations  and  during 
reclamation  by — 

(A)  avoiding  acid  or  other  toxic  mliu 
drainage  by  such  measures  as,  but  not  lim- 
ited to  - 

(I)  preventing  or  removing  water  from 
contact  with   toxic  producing  deposits; 

(Uj  treatbig  drainage  to  reduce  toxic'con- 
tent  which  adversely  affects  downstream  na- 
ter  upon  being  released  to  water  course*: 

(lii)  casing,  sealing,  or  otherwise  mana-- 
Ing  bore  holes,  shaft*,  and  wells  to  keep  odd 
or  other  toxic  drainage  jrom  enterlnc  rrou-:f: 
and  surface  waters; 

(Bi  conducting  si«rface  mlnlnr  o-eratio-'" 
so  a."!  to  prevent  additional  contributions  nf 
suspended  soUds  to  stream  flow  or  run-o  • 
outside  the  permit  area  above  natural  leve].^ 
imder  seasonal  flow  conditions  as  Tneosu-^-* 
prior  to  any  mining,  and  avoldlL^  channel 
deepening  or  enlargement  m  operatioiu  re- 
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quiring  the  discharge  of  wat«r  from  mines; 

(C)  removing  temporary  or  large  zltu&tlon 
Btructurea  from  dralnways  after  disturbed 
areas  are  revegetated  and  stabilized; 

(D)  restoring  recbarge  capacity  of  the 
mlnesttes  to  approximate  preminlog  condi- 
tions; 

(E)  preserving  throughout  the  mining  and 
reclamaiion  proccos  the  bydrologic  integrity 
of  alluvial  valley  floora  In  the  and  and  semi- 
arid  areas  of  the  country:  and 

(F)  such  other  actions  as  the  regulatory 
authority  may  prescribe; 

(15)  prevent  any  offsite  damages  that  may 
result  from  such  mining  opjrations  and  In- 
stitute immediate  efforts  to  correct  such  con- 
ditions; 

(16>  with  re^xict  to  the  use  of  Impound- 
ments for  the  dL<iposal  of  coal  mine  wastes, 
coal  processing  wastes,  or  other  liquid  or 
solid  wastes,  incorporate  the  latent  engineer- 
ing practices  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  water  retention  facilities  and  construct 
such  facilities  to  insure  that  the  construc- 
tion will  be  so  designed  to  achieve  necessary 
stability  with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety 
to  protect  the  health  and  sa.'ety  of  the  pub- 
lic and  which,  at  a  minimum,  is  compatible 
with  that  of  structures  constructed  under 
Public  Law  83-588  (16  VS.C.  1006);  that 
leachote  will  not  pollute  surface  or  ground 
water,  and  that  no  mine  waste  such  as  coal 
fines  and  sUmes  determined  as  unsuitable 
for  construction  constituents  by  sound  en- 
gineering methods  and  design  practices  are 
used  In  the  construction  of  water  Impound- 
ments, water  retention  facilities,  dams,  or 
settling  ponds; 

(17)  with  respect  to  surface  disposal  of 
mine  wastes,  tailings,  coal  processing  wastes, 
and  other  wastes  In  areas  other  than  the 
mine  working  or  excavations,  stabilize  all 
waste  piles  in  designated  areas  through  con- 
struction and  compacted  layers  witJi  incom- 
bustible and  impervious  materials,  and  as- 
sure the  final  contour  of  the  waste  pile  will 
be  compatible  with  natural  surroundings 
and  that  the  site  can  and  will  be  stabilised 
and  revegetftted  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act; 

(18)  with  respect  to  the  use  of  explo- 
Blves — 

(A)  provide  advance  written  notice  of  the 
planned  blasting  schedule  to  local  govern- 
ments  and  advance  notice  to  residents  who 
might  be  afTected  by  ihe  u^  of  sucb  explo- 
sives by  publication  in  a  newspaper  of  gen- 
eral circulation  in  the  locality  of  the  pro- 
posed site  one  week  in  advance  o!  the 
planned  blasting  and  post  such  schedules  at 
the  entrances  to  the  permit  area  and  main- 
tain for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years  a  log 
of  the  magnitudes  and  times  of  blasts; 

(B(  limit  the  type  of  explosives  and  deto- 
nating equipment,  the  size,  the  timing  and 
frequency  of  blasts  based  vipon  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  site  so  as  to  prevent  (1) 
injury  to  persons.  HI}  damage  to  public  and 
private  property  outride  the  permit  area. 
(lUt  adverse  impacts  on  any  underground 
mine,  and  uv)  change  In  the  course,  chan- 
nel, or  avaUabiUty  of  ground  or  surface 
water  outside  the  permit  area; 

(C)  refrain  from  blEisting  in  specific  areas 
where  the  safety  cf  the  public  or  private 
property  or  natural  formations  of  more  than 
local  interest  are  endangered; 

<10)  refrain  from  surface  coal  mining 
wlthiu  five  hundred  feet  from  underground 
mhies  in  order  to  prevent  breakthroughs  and 
to  protect  health  or  safety  of  miners:  Pro- 
vidcd.  That  the  regulatory  authority  shall 
permit  an  operator  to  mine  closer  to  such  a 
mine:  Provided.  It  does  not  create  hazards 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  miners,  or  shall 
permit  an  operator  to  mine  near,  through,  or 
partially  ilirough  an  abandoned  under- 
ground  mine  working  where  such  mming 
tbrough  will  achieve  improved  resource  re- 
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covery,  abatement  of  water  pollution  or 
elimination  of  public  tumards  and  sucli  min- 
ing shall  be  consutenc  wltb  the  provlslona 
of  this  Act. 

(20)  ail  aU  auger  boles  to  a  depth  of  a 
minimum  of  three  times  the  diameter  with 
an  impervious  and  nonconibustlble  material; 
and 

l2l)  construct  access  roads,  haulroads,  or 
haulageways  with  appropriate  limits  applied 
to  grade,  width,  surface  materuis,  spacmg, 
aad  slae  of  culverts  In  order  to  control  drain- 
age and  prevent  erosion  outside  permit  area, 
and  upon  the  completion  of  mining  either 
reclaim  such  roads  by  regradlng  and  re- 
vegetation  or  assure  their  maintenance  so 
as  to  prevent  erosion  and  aUtatlon  of  streams 
and  adjacent  lands. 

ic)  The  following  performance  standards 
shall  be  applicable  to  steep-slope  surface  ooal 
mining  and  to  mining  operations  which 
create  a  plateau  « 1th  no  hlghwalls  remalumg 
In  auch  a  manner  as  to  otherwise  meet  the 
standards  of  this  subsection  and  shall  be  In 
aJdltlon  to  those  general  performance  stand- 
ards required  by  this  section :  Providea.  how- 
ei'er.  That  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
(c)  shall  not  apply  to  those  situations  In 
which  an  operator  Is  mining  on  flat  or  gently 
rolling  terrain,  on  which  an  occasional  steep 
slope  Is  encountered  through  which  the  min- 
ing operation  is  to  proceed,  leaving  a  plain 
or  predominantly  flat  area : 

ill  No  spoil,  debris,  noil,  waste  material?, 
or  abandoned  or  disabled  mine  eqiilpment 
may  be  placed  on  the  natural  or  other  down- 
slope  below  the  bench  or  cut  created  to  ex- 
pose the  coal  seam  except  that  where  neces- 
sary spoil  from  the  Initial  block  or  short 
linear  cut  necessary  to  obtain  access  to  the 
coal  seam  may  be  placed  on  a  limited  spcclfled 
area  of  the  downslope:  Prorlifed,  That  the 
spou  Is  shaped  and  graded  in  such  a  way  to 
prevent  slides,  erosion  and  water  pollution 
and  that  the  other  requirements  of  subjec- 
tion (b)  can  sTUl  be  met. 

(2)  Complete  bacunuing  with  spoil  mate- 
rial shall  be  required  to  a  contour  neces- 
sary to  cover  completely  the  blghwall  and  re- 
turn the  site  tj  the  approximate  original 
contotir.  which  material  will  maintain  subll- 
ity  followluj  mining  and  reclamation. 

(3i  The  operator  may  not  disturb  land 
above  the  top  of  the  hlghwall  uiUess  the 
regulatory  authority  finds  that  such  disturb- 
ance win  facilitate  compliance  with  the  en- 
vironmental protection  standards  of  this  sec- 
tion: Prot'idcd,  /iou;ei;cr.  That  the  land  dis- 
turbed above  the  hlghwall  shall  be  limited 
to  that  amount  necessary  to  facilitate  said 
compliance. 

I4l  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "steep-slope"  is  any  slope  above  20 
degrees  or  such  lesser  slope  as  may  be  defined 
by  the  regulatory  authority  after  considera- 
tion of  soil,  climate,  and  other  characteristics 
of  a  region  or  State. 

(5)  with  regard  to  postmlnlng  uses  of 
land  to  which  the  performance  standards  of 
this  subsection  apply,  any  Industrial,  com- 
mercial, residential,  or  public  facility  de- 
velopment proposed  for  the  affected  land 
shall  be  shown  by  proper  documentation  to 
be: 
(A)  compatible  with  adjacent  land  uses: 
IB)  obtainable  accordmg  to  data  regard- 
ing expected  need  and  market: 

ICI  assured  of  Investment  In  necessary 
public  facilities: 

iDi  supported  by  commitments  from  pub- 
lic agencies  where  appropriate: 

lEi  practicable  with  respect  to  private  fi- 
nancial capabUity  for  completion  of  the 
proposed  development: 

IP)  planned  pursuant  to  a  schedule  at- 
tached to  the  reclamation  plan  so  as  to  In- 
tegrate the  mlnmg  operation  and  reclama- 
tion with  the  postmlnmg  land  use-  and 

lO)  designed  by  a  registered  engtaeer  In 
conformance    with    professional    standards 
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established  to  assure  the  stability,  drainage 
and  configuration  necessary  for  the  Intended 
use  or  the  site: 

(d)(1)  In  cases  where  an  mdustnal,  com- 
mercial, residential,  agricultural,  recrea- 
Uonal,  or  public  facility  development  Is  pro- 
posed for  postmlnlng  use  of  the  affected 
land,  the  regulatory  authority  may  grant  ap- 
propriate exceptions  to  the  requirements  for 
regradlng.  backfllllng  and  spoU  placement  as 
set  forth  in  subsection  211(b)  (S)  and  In 
subsections  211(c)  (I)  and  (2)  of  this  Act, 
If  the  regulatory  authority  Issues  a  written 
finding  following  public  notice  and  public 
hearing  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 214  that — 

(Al  after  consultation  with  the  appropri- 
ate land  use  plannmg  agencies.  If  any,  the 
proposed  development  Is  deemed  to  consti- 
tute a  higher  or  better  economic  or  public 
use  of  affected  land,  compared  with  the 
premiulng  use; 

(B)  the  equal  or  better  economic  or  public 
use  can  be  obtained  only  If  one  or  more  ex- 
ceptions to  the  requirements  for  regradlng, 
backfllllng.  and  spoil  placement  as  set  forth 
m  subsection  211  |b)  (8)  and  subsections  211 
Ic)   (1)  and  (2)  of  this  Act  are  granted. 

(2)  With  respect  to  subsection  211(b) 
(12)  andsubsecUon(211)(b)(13)  of  this  Act 
where  postmming  land  use  development  Is 
In  compliance  with  all  the  requirements  ol 
this  subsection  and  where  the  regulatory  au- 
thority has  found  that  an  exception  to  the 
revegetatlon  standards  is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  postmlnlng  land  use  develop- 
ment, the  regulatory  authority  may  grant  an 
appropriate  exception  allowing  maintenance 
of  the  vegetative  cover  to  be  terminated  In 
advance  of  the  expiration  of  the  flve-year 
or  ten-year  periods  of  responsibility  for  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  vegetative  cover 
at  particular  locations  and  times  as  specl- 
fled  In  the  approved  schedule  and  reclama- 
tion plan. 

(3)  All  exceptions  granted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  be  reviewed 
not  more  than  three  years  from  the  date  of 
Issuance  of  the  permit,  unless  the  applicant 
alH.-matlvely  demonstrates  that  the  proposed 
development  Is  proceeding  m  accordance  with 
terms  of  the  approved  schedule  and  reclama- 
tion plan. 

(e)  The  regulatory  authority  may  Impose 
such  additional  requU-ements  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary, 

StntPACE  ETTTCTS  OF  CNDEECKOUND  MIKIHC 
OP£BAnONS 

Sec.  212.  (a)  In  order  to  regulate  under- 
ground coal  mming  operations,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
directed  toward  the  surface  affected  by  such 
underground  coal  mining  operations  em- 
bodying the  foUowIng  requirements  and  In 
accordance  with  procedures  established  un- 
der section  202  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  permit  Issued  under  any  ap- 
proved state  or  Federal  program  piu^uant 
to  this  Act  and  relating  to  underground  coal 
mining  shall  require  the  operator  to 

(1)  Adopt  measures  consistent  with  known 
technology  in  order  to  prevent  subsidence  to 
the  extent  technologically  and  economically 
feasible,  maximize  mine  stabuitv,  and  the 
value  and  use  of  such  surface  lands,  except 
in  those  Instances  where  the  mining  tech- 
nology used  requires  planned  subsidence  la 
a  predictable  and  controlled  manner:  Pro- 
ntled.  That  nothing  m  this  subsection  shall 
he  construed  to  prohibit  the  standard  meth- 
od of  room  and  pillar  continuous  mining: 

(2)  seal  all  portals,  entryways,  drifts, 
shafts,  or  other  openings  between  the  sur- 
face and  underground  mine  workmgs  when 
no  longer  needed  for  the  conduct  of  the  min- 
ing operations; 

(3)  with  respect  to  surface  disposal  of  mine 
wastes,  tailings,  coal  processing  wastes,  and 
other  wastes  In  areas  other  than  the  mine 
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workings  or  excavations,  stabilize  all  waste 
piles  created  by  the  permittee  from  current 
operations  through  construction  in  com- 
pacted layers  with  incombustible  and  im- 
pervious materials  and  assure  that  the  final 
contour  of  the  waste  accumulation  will  be 
compatible  with  natural  surroundings  and 
that  the  site  Is  stabilized  and  revegetated  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  this  section; 

(4)  with  respect  to  the  use  of  Impound- 
ments for  the  disposal  of  coal  mine  wastes, 
coal  processing  wastes  or  other  liquid  or 
solid  wastes,  incorporate  the  latest  engi- 
neering practices  for  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  water  retention  facilities  and 
construct  such  faculties  to  insure  that  the 
construction  will  be  so  designed  to  achieve 
neccs.sary  stability  with  an  adequate  margin 
of  safety  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  public  and  which,  at  a  minimum,  is 
compatible  with  that  of  structures  con- 
structed ujider  Public  Law  83-566  (16  US.C. 
1006):  that  teachate  will  not  pollute  surface 
or  groimd  water,  and  that  no  mine  waste 
such  as  coal  fines  and  slimes  determined  as 
unsuitable  for  construction  constituents  by 
sound  engineering  methods  and  design  prac- 
tices are  used  in  the  construction  of  water 
impoundmenta,  water  retention  facilities, 
dams  or  settling  poods; 

(5)  establish  on  regraded  areas  and  all 
other  lands  affected,  a  diverse  and  perma- 
nent vegetative  cover  capable  of  self-regen- 
eration and  plant  succession  and  at  least 
equal  In  extent  of  cover  to  the  natural  vege- 
tation of  the  area; 

(6)  prevent  off-site  damages  which  may  re- 
sult from  such  mining  operations; 

(7)  prevent  the  discharge  of  water-borne 
pollutants  both  during  and  after  mining. 

(c)  In  order  to  protect  the  stability  of  the 
land,  the  regulatory  authority  shall  suspend 
underground  coal  mining  under  lu-banlzed 
areas,  cities,  towns,  and  communities  and 
adjacent  to  Industrial  or  commercial  build- 
ings, major  impoundments,  or  permanent 
streams  If  he  finds  imminent  danger  to  In- 
habitants of  the  urbanized  areas,  cities, 
towns,  and  communities. 

(d)  AU  operators  of  underground  coal 
mines,  both  during  and  after  mining,  shall 
have  abatement  and  remedial  programs  to 
eliminate  any  polluting  discharge  Into  our 
Nation's  waters  and  to  eliminate  fire  hazards 
and  otherwise  eliminate  conditions  which 
constitute  a  hazard  to  health  and  safety  of 
the  public. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  title  11  of  this  Act 
relating  to  State  and  Federal  programs,  per- 
mits, bonds,  inspection  and  enforcement. 
public  review,  and  administrative  and  Ju- 
dicial review  shall  be  appUcable  to  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations  in- 
cident to  underground  coal  mlninfl  with  such 
modifications  to  the  permit  application  re- 
quirements, permit  approval  or  denial  pro- 
cedures, and  bond  requirements  as  are 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  due  to 
the  differences  between  surface  and  under- 
ground coal  mining.  The  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  such  modifications  in  accordance 
with  the  rulemaking  procedure  established 
m  section  202  of  this  Act. 

BEVISIOM   ANB   BE\'IEW   OT  PERMFTS 

Sec.  213.  (a)  During  the  term  of  the  per- 
mit the  permittee  may  submit  an  applica- 
tion, together  with  a  revised  mining  and 
reclamation  plan,  to  the  regulatory  authority 
for  a  revision  of  the  permit. 

(b)  An  application  for  a  revision  of  a  per- 
mit shall  not  be  approved  unless  the  regu- 
latory authority  finds  that  reclamation  as 
required  by  this  Act  and  the  State  or  Fed- 
eral program  can  be  accomplish  under  the 
revised  mining  and  reclamation  plan.  The 
revision  shall  be  approved  or  disapproved 
within  a  period  of  time  established  by  the 
State   or  Federal   program.   Tlie   regulatory 


authority  shall  establish  guidelines  for  a  de- 
termination of  the  scale  or  extent  of  a  revi- 
sion request  for  which  all  permit  applica- 
tion Information  requirements  and  proce- 
dures, including  notice  and  hearings,  shall 
apply:  ProtHded,  That  such  revision  or  modi- 
ficatlon  e:hall  be  subject  to  notice  and  hear- 
ing requirement  established  by  the  State 
or  Federal  program. 

(c)  Any  extensions  to  the  area  covered  by 
the  permit  except  incidental  boundary  re- 
visions must  be  made  by  appUcstlon  for  an- 
other permit. 

(d)  The  regvilatory  authority  may  require 
reasonable  revision  or  modification  of  the 
permit  provisions  during  the  term  of  such 
permit:  Provided,  That  such  revision  or  mod- 
ification shall  be  subject  to  notice  and  bear- 
ing requirements  established  by  the  State 
or  Federal  program. 

(e)  Permits  Issued  pursuant  to  an  op- 
proved  State  program  shall  be  valid  but 
reviewable  i-nder  a  Federal  program.  FV>llow- 
Ing  promulgation  of  a  Federal  program,  the 
Secretary  shall  review  such  permits  to  deter- 
mine if  the  requirements  of  this  Act  are  be- 
ing violated.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  permit  has  twen  granted  contrary 
to  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  he  shall  so 
advise  the  permittee  and  provide  ninety  days 
for  submission  of  a  new  application  and 
reasonable  time  to  conform  ongoing  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  program. 

(f)  Permits  issued  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral program  shall  be  valid  but  reviewable 
under  the  approved  State  program.  The  State 
regulatory  authority  may  review  such  per- 
mits to  determine  U  the  requirements  of  the 
approved  State  program  are  being  violated. 
If  the  State  regulatory  authority  determines 
that  any  permit  has  been  granted  contrary 
to  the  requirements  of  the  approved  State 
program.  It  shall  so  advise  the  permittee  and 
provide  ninety  days  for  submission  of  a  new 
application  and  reasonable  time  to  conform 
ongoing  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  to  the  requirements  of  the  ap- 
proved State  program. 

PtTBLIC    NOTICE    AND    PITBLTC    HEA!!INC-S 

Sec.  214.  fa)  At  the  time  of  submission  of 
an  application  for  a  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  permit,  or  revision  of  an  exist- 
ing permit,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  an  approved  State  program,  the 
applicant  shall  submit  to  the  r^tUatory  au- 
thority a  copy  of  his  adverUsement  of  the 
ownership,  precise  location,  and  boundaries 
of  the  land  to  be  affected.  At  the  time  of  sub- 
mission such  advertisement  shall  be  placed  in 
a  local  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in 
the  locality  of  the  proposed  surface  mine  at 
least  once  a  week  for  four  consecutive  weeks. 
The  regulatory  authority  shall  notify  vari- 
ous local  governmental  bodies,  planning 
agencies,  and  sewage  and  water  treatment 
authorities,  or  water  companies  in  the  lo- 
cality in  which  the  proposed  surface  mining 
will  take  place,  notifying  them  of  the  op- 
erator's intention  to  surface  mine  a  particu- 
larly described  tract  of  land  and  indicating 
the  application's  permit  number  and  where 
a  copy  of  the  proposed  mining  and  reclama- 
tion plan  may  be  inspected.  These  local 
bodle?.  agencies,  authorities,  or  companies 
have  obligation  to  submit  written  comments 
within  tlUrty  days  on  the  mining  applica- 
tions with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed operation  on  the  environment  which 
are  within  their  area  of  responsibility.  Such 
comments  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public  at  the  same  locations  as  are  the  min- 
ing applications. 

(b)  Any  person  with  a  valid  legal  Interest 
or  the  officer  or  head  of  any  Federal.  State, 
or  local  governmental  agency  or  authority 
shall  have  the  right  to  file  written  application 
for  a  permit  for  surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operation  with  the  regulatory  authority 


within  thirty  dsye  alter  the  last  publication 
of  the  above  notice.  If  written  objections  are 
filed  and  a  hearing  requested,  the  regxilatory 
authority  shall  then  bold  a  public  hearing 
in  the  locality  of  the  proposed  mmlng  within 
a  reasonable  time  of  the  receipt  of  such  ob- 
jections. The  date,  time,  and  location  of 
such  public  hearing  &hall  be  adveni^d  by 
the  regulatory  authorltj  In  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  In  the  locality  at  least 
once  a  weelc  for  three  consecutive  weeits  prior 
to  the  scheduled  hearing  date.  The  regulatory 
authority  may  arrange  with  the  applicant 
upon  request  by  any  party  to  the  adminis- 
trative proceeding  access  to  the  proposed 
mining  area  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
information  relevant  to  the  proceeding.  At 
this  public  hearing,  the  applicant  for  a 
permit  shall  have  the  burden  of  establish- 
ing that  his  ^plication  Is  in  compliance 
with  the  applicable  State  and  Federal  lawF. 
Not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  any  proponed 
hearing,  the  regulatory  authority  ehall  re- 
spond to  the  written  objections  in  writing. 
Such  response  shall  Include  the  regulatory 
authority's  preliminary  proposals  as  to  the 
terms  and  conditions,  and  amount  of  bond 
of  a  possible  permit  for  the  area  m  question 
and  answers  to  material  factual  questions 
presented  In  the  written  objections.  The 
regulatory  authority's  responsibility  under 
this  subsection  shall  In  any  event  be  to  make 
publicly  available  its  estimate  as  to  any  other 
conditions  of  mining  or  reclamation  which 
may  be  required  or  contained  in  the  pre- 
liminary proposal.  In  the  event  all  parties 
requesting  the  hearing  stipulate  agreement 
prior  to  the  requested  heeLTtngs,  and  with- 
draw their  request,  such  hearings  need  not 
be  held. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  such  hearing,  the 
regulatory  authority  may  administer  oaths, 
eubpeua  witnesses  or  written  or  printed 
materials,  compel  attendance  of  the  wit- 
nesses, or  production  ol  the  materials,  and 
take  evidence  including  but  not  limited  to 
site  inspections  of  the  land  to  be  affected 
and  other  surface  mining  operations  earned 
on  by  the  applicant  In  the  general  viclnltj- 
of  the  propOAed  operation.  A  verbatim  tran- 
script and  complete  record  of  each  public 
hearing  shall  be  ordered  by  tbe  regulatory 
authority. 

DECISIONS  OF  KECULATORT   AtTmOKITT   AKO 
APP£A1.S 

Sec.  21S.  (a)  If  a  public  hearing  has  been 
held  pursuant  to  section  214(b)  of  thl.<  Act, 
the  regulatory  authority  shall  Issue  and  fur- 
nish the  applicant  for  a  permit  and  persons 
who  are  parties  to  the  administrative  pro- 
ceedings with  the  ftTitten  finding  of  the 
regulatory  authority,  granting  or  denying 
the  permit  lu  whole  or  in  part  and  stating 
the  reasons  therefor,  within  thirty  days  cf 
said  hearings. 

tb)  If  there  has  been  no  public  hearing 
held  pursuant  to  section  214|b)  of  this  Act. 
the  regxilaiory  authority  shall  notify  the 
applicant  for  a  permit  within  a  reasonable 
time,  taking  into  account  the  time  needed 
for  proper  Inveslgation  of  the  site,  the  com- 
plexity of  the  permit  application  and 
whether  or  not  wTitten  objection  to  the  ap- 
plication has  been  filed,  whether  the  appli- 
cation has  been  approved  or  disapproved  if 
the  appucatlon  Is  approved,  the  permit  shall 
be  Issued.  If  the  application  is  disapprovetj, 
specific  reasons  therefor  must  be  set  forth 
in  the  notification.  Within  thirty  days  after 
the  applicant  is  notified  that  the  permit  or 
any  portion  thereof  has  been  denied,  the 
applicant  may  request  a  hearing  on  the  rea- 
sons for  the  said  disapproval.  The  regula- 
tory authority  shall  hold  a  hearing  within 
thirty  days  to  such  request  and  provide  noti- 
fication to  all  Interested  parties  at  the  time 
that  the  applicant  Is  so  notified.  WitUiu 
thirty  days  after  the  hearing  the  regulatary 
authority  shall  Issue  and  furnish  the  appli- 
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cant,  and  all  persons  who  participated  In  the 
hearing,  with  the  written  decision  of  the 
regulatory  authority  granting  or  denying  the 
permit  In  whole  or  in  part  and  stating  the 
reasons  therefor. 

(c)  Any  applicant  or  any  person  who  hoa 
parUclpaied  In  the  administrative  proceed- 
ings  as  an  objector,  and  who  Is  aggrieved  by 
the  decision  of  the  regulatory  authority  or  If 
the  regulatory  authority  falls  to  act  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time,  shall  have  the 
right  of  appeal  for  review  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurtedlctlon  In  accordance  with  Stale 
or  Federal  law. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


POSTING   or   BONO 

Sec.  213_  fa)   After  a  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  permit  application  has  been  ap- 
proved but  before  such  a  permit  is  Issued, 
the  applicant  shall  file  with  the  regulatory 
authority,   on   a   form   prescribed   and   fur- 
nished by  the  regulatory  authority,  a  bond 
for  perforonance  payable,  as  appropriate,  to 
the  United  SUte£  or  to  the  Stat*,  under  an 
approved    SUta    program,    and    conditioned 
that  the  operator   shall   faithfully  perform 
all   the  applicable  requirements  under  this 
Act.  The  bond  shall  cover  that  area  of  land 
within  the  permit  area  upon  which  the  op- 
erator will  initiate  and  conduct  surface  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations.  As  succeed- 
ing Increments  of  surface  mining  and  recla- 
mation  operations   are   to  be   Initiated  and 
conducted  within  the  permit  area,  the  per- 
mittee shall  file  with  the  regulatory  authority 
an  additional  bond  or  bonds  to  cover  such 
Increments  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
The  smounc  of  the  bond  required  for  each 
bonded   area  shall  depend  upon  the  recla- 
mation requirements  of  the  approved  permit 
and  shall  be  determined  by  the  regulatory 
authority.  The  amount  of  the  bond  shall  be 
sufficient   to  assure   the   completion  of  the 
reclamation  plan  if  the  work  had  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  third  party  m  the  e\'ent  of  for- 
feiture;   In   no  case  shall  the  bond  be  less 
than  HO.OOO.  UblUcy  imder  the  bond  shaU 
be  for  the  duration  of  the  surface  mining 
and  reclamation  operation  and  for  a  period 
coincident  with  operator's  responsibility  for 
vegetation   requirements   in   aection   211  ibl 
(13).    The   bond  shall    be   executed   by   the 
operator  and  a  corporate  surety  licensed  to 
do  business  in  the  State  where  such  opera- 
tion is  located,  except  that  the  operator  may 
elect   to  deposit   cash,   negotiable   bonds  of 
the  United  States  Government  or  such  State, 
or  negotiable  ccrtiflcates  of  deposit  of  any 
hank  organized   or   transacting  business  in 
th»  United  States.  The  cash  deposit  or  mar- 
ket value  of  such  securities  shall  be  equal  to 
or   greater   than   the   amount   of   the   boud 
required  for  the  bonded  area. 

(bt  Cosh  or  securities  so  deposited  shall 
be  deposited  upon  the  same  terms  as  the 
terms  upon  which  surety  bonds  may  be 
deposited.  Such  securities  shall  be  security 
for  the  repayment  of  such  negotiable  certifi- 
cate of  depoalt. 

(c)  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  deposit  of 
cash  or  securities,  the  reguztory  authority 
shall  immediately  place  the  deposit  with,  ah 
appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
a  similar  State  authority  under  an  approved 
State  pioyram,  who  shall  receive  and  hold 
the  deposit  in  5afel:eeplng  In  the  name  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  appropriate  S'ate 
under  an  approved  State  program.  In  trust 
for  the  purpose  fcr  v.hich  the  deposit  waa 
made.  The  operator  making  the  deposit  may 
from  time  to  time  demand  and  receive  from 
the  Sec-otary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  afore- 
said State  ^eg^iIa&ory  authority,  on  written 
order  af  the  regulatory  auihorlty.  the  whole 
or  any  portion  of  U«  deport  if  other  ac- 
ceptable securities  of  at  leait  the  same  value 
are  deposited  In  lieu  thereof.  The  operator 
may  dtmand  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
or  the  aforesaid  State  authority,  and  receive 
the  interest  and  income  from  the  securities 
as  they  become  due  and  payable.  When  de- 


posited securities  mature  or  are  called,  the 
operator  may  request  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  the  aforesaid  State  authority 
convert  the  securities  into  other  securities 
acceptable  to  the  operator,  and  the  Secretiuy 
of  the  Treasury  or  the  aforesaid  State  au- 
thority Shall  so  do. 

(d)  The  amount  of  the  bond  or  deposit 
required  shall  be  Increased  or  decreased  by 
the  regulatory  authority  from  Ume  to  time 
as  affected  land  acreages  are  changed  or  where 
the  cost  of  future  reclamation  increases  or 
decreases. 

BOND   EELEASe   PSOCEDCRES 

Sec.  217.  (a)  When  the  operator  completes 
the  backfilling,  regrading  and  drainage  con- 
trol of  a  bonded  area  in  accordance  with 
his  approved  reclamation  plan,  he  may  re- 
port the  completion  to  the  regulatory  au- 
thority, and  request  the  release  of  60  per 
centum  of  the  bond  or  collateral  for  the  ap- 
plicable permit  area.  The  request  shall  soe- 
fically  include— 

)  1 )  the  location  of  the  land  affected,  the 
number  of  acres  backfilled  and  regraded,  and 
the  approximate  dates  of  the  reclamation 
work; 

(2)  the  permit  number. 
f3)   the  amount  of  the  bond; 
(4>  a  detaUed  description  of  the  type  of 
reclamation  activities  performed:  and 

(5)  a  detailed  description  of  the  results 
achieved  as  they  relate  to  the  operator's  ap- 
proved reclamation  plan. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  the  notification  and 
request,  the  regulatory  authority  shaJl. 
within  one  hundred  days  thereafter,  make 
an  Inspection  and  evaluation  of  the  rec- 
lamaUon  work  Involved.  Such  evaluation 
shall  consider,  among  other  things,  the  de- 
^ee  of  difficulty  to  complete  any  remaining 
reclamation,  whether  pollution  of  surface 
and  subsurface  water  Is  occurring,  the  prob- 
ability of  continuance  or  future  occurrence 
of  such  pollution,  and  the  estimated  cost  of 
abating  such  poUutlon.  If  the  regulatory 
authority  finds  that  the  reclamation  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  Act,  he  shall  so 
notify  the  operator  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  the  appropriate  SUte  authority 
and  release  that  portion  of  the  bond  re- 
quested. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
the  appropriate  State  authority  shall  then 
return  to  the  operator  the  amount  of  cash 
or  securities  constituting  that  portion  of 
the  bond  so  released.  If  the  regulatory  au- 
thority does  not  approve  of  the  reclamation 
performed  by  the  operator,  he  shall  so  notify 
the  operator  by  re^stered  mail  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  Inspection  and 
evaluation  have  been  made.  The  notice  shall 
stote  the  reasons  for  unacceptabUlty  and 
shall  recommend  actions  to  remedy  the 
failure. 

<e)  After  reveget-atlon  has  been  estab- 
lished on  the  regraded  mined  lands  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  approved  reclamation 
plan,  the  operutor  may  request  the  release 
of  additional  bond  or  collateral  for  the  ap- 
plicable permit  area.  This  request  shall 
specifically  Include— 

( 1 )   location  of  the  land,  number  of  acres 
and  approximate  dates  of  revegctation  work  ' 
'2>   the  permit  number 
'3>   the   amount   of  bond  sought  for  re- 
lea^;  and 

M)  a  description  of  the  revegetatlnn  work 
accomplished  including  seed  bed  and  soil 
conditioning,  the  amount  and  timing  of 
fertilizer  application,  the  types  of  revegeta- 
tion  established  and  planting  or  seeding 
schedules  and  an  estimate  of  vegetation  sur- 
vival and  plant  density. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  notification  and  reo.uest, 
the  regulatory  au'.horlty  shall  within  'sUty 
days  conduct  an  In.^pecilon  and  make  such 
determinations  as  required  In  subsection  (b) 
above.  When  determining  the  amount  of 
bond  to  be  released,  the  regulatory  authority 
shall   retain   that  amount  of  bond  for  the 
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revegetated  area  which  would  b«  sufflclent 
for  a  third  party  to  cover  the  cost  of  re- 
establishing revegetatlon  for  the  period  of 
responslbUlty  as  specified  In  cecUon  211(b) 
(13)  should  failure  occur. 

(d)  When  the  operator  has  completed  Euc- 
cessfuUy  all  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
activities,  but  not  before  the  expiration  of 
the  period  specified  for  operator  responsibil- 
ity In  section  211(b)  (13).  he  may  ale  a  re- 
quest as  hereinbefore  provided  for  release  of 
any  remaining  portion  of  the  bond.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  notification  and  request  and 
within  six  months,  the  regulatory  authority 
shall  make  an  Inspection  and  evaluation  of 
the  reclamation  work,  tf  the  regulatory  au- 
thority flnds  that  the  reclamation  meets  the 
requirements  under  this  Act,  he  shall  so 
notify  the  surety  company,  the  operator,  and 
the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury  or  the  appro- 
priate State  authority  and  release  that  por- 
tion of  the  bond  requested.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  the  appropriate  State  au- 
thority sliall  then  retiuTi  to  the  operator  the 
amount  of  the  cash  or  securities  constituting 
that  portion  of  the  bond  so  released.  If  tlie 
regulatory  authority  does  not  approve  of  the 
reclamation  performed  by  the  operator,  he 
shall  so  notify  the  operator  by  registered  mall 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  request. 
The  notice  shall  stole  the  reasons  for  un- 
acceptabUlty and  shall  recommend  actions 
to  correct  the  failure. 

(e)  with  any  application  for  total  or 
partial  bond  release  Hied  with  the  regula- 
tory authority,  the  operator  shall  submit  a 
copy  of  the  first  advertisement  placed  at 
least  once  a  week  for  three  consecutive  weeks 
In  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  In  the 
locality  of  the  surface  mining  operation.  Such 
advertisement  EhoII  be  considered  part  of 
any  bond  release  application  and  shall  con- 
tain a  noUflcatlon  of  the  precise  location  of 
the  land  affected,  the  number  of  acres,  the 
pemilt  number  and  the  date  approved,  the 
amount  of  the  bond  died  and  the  portion 
.soufrht  to  be  released,  and  the  type  of  recla- 
mation work  performed. 

(f)  With  any  application  for  total  or 
partial  bond  release  Bled  with  the  regulatory 
authority,  the  regulatory  authority  shall 
notify  the  municipality  In  which  a  surface 
mining  operation  la  located  by  certified  maU 
at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  release  of  aU 
or  a  portion  of  the  bond. 

ig)  Any  person  with  a  valid  legal  interest 
or  the  offlcer  or  head  of  any  Federal.  State, 
or  local  governmental  apency  shall  have  the 
right  to  file  written  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed release  from  bond  to  the  regulatory 
authority  within  thirty  days  after  the  last 
publication  of  the  above  notice.  If  written 
objections  are  filed,  and  a  hearing  requested 
the  regulatory  authority  shall  Inform  all  the 
Interested  parties,  of  the  time  and  place  of 
the  hearing,  and  hold  a  public  hearing  In  the 
locality  of  the  surface  mining  operation  pro- 
posed tor  bond  release  within  forty-five  d,-iys 
of  the  request  for  such  hearing.  The  date, 
time,  and  location  of  such  public  hearings 
shall  be  advertised  by  the  regulatory  author- 
ity lu  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  In 
the  locality  once  a  week  for  three  consecu- 
tive weeks. 

(h)  For  the  purpose  of  such  hearluir  the 
requlatory  authority  shall  h.'ive  the  author- 
ity and  IS  hereby  empowered  to  administer 
oaths,  subpena  witnesses,  or  written  or 
printed  materials,  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,  or  production  of  the  materials. 
a.>id  take  evidence  Including  but  not  limited 
to  Inspections  of  the  land  affected  and  other 
surface  mining  operations  carried  on  by  the 
applicant  In  the  general  vicinity.  A  ver- 
batim transcript  and  a  complete  record  of 
each  public  hearing  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
regulatory  authority. 

(1)  The  reguutory  autborlty  aball  make 
Its  decision  on  the  bond  release  request  not 
more  than  sixty  dayti  after  the  record  of  the 
hearing  Is  transcribed. 
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(J)  Any  applicant  or  person  who  has  par- 
ticipated In  the  administrative  proceedings 
as  an  objector  and  who  Is  aggrieved  by  the 
decision  of  the  regulatory  authority  or  If  the 
regulatory  authority  falls  to  act  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  shall  have  the 
right  of  appeal  to  an  appropriate  United 
States  district  court. 

SUSPENSION    AND    BEVOCATION    OF    PERMrtS 

Sec.  218.  (a)  Once  granted,  a  permit  may 
not  be  stispended  or  revoked  unless  the  regu- 
latory authority  gives  the  permittee  prior 
notice  of  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
permit  or  of  the  State  or  Federal  program 
pursuant  to  this  Act  and  affords  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  of  not  more  than  ninety  days 
within  which  to  take  corrective  action,  and 
the  regulatory  authority  determines  after  a 
public  bearing,  if  requested  by  the  permit- 
tee, that  the  permltee  remains  In  violation: 
Provided,  hoioei>er.  That  the  continuation  of 
any  mining  operation  endangers  the  public 
health  or  safety,  threatens  significant  dam- 
age to  public  and  private  property,  endan- 
gers tJie  quality  and  quantity  of  a  public  or 
private  water  supply,  or  poses  other  signifi- 
cant harm  to  land,  air,  or  water  resources, 
the  permit,  or  such  portion  of  the  permit  re- 
lated to  the  offending  activity,  shall  be  sus- 
pended subject  to  subsequent  determina- 
tion, after  a  public  hearing.  If  requested  by 
the  permittee,  whether  the  permittee  has 
violated  the  provlslous  of  the  permit.  State 
or  Federal  programs. 

(b)  Following  the  hearing  or  any  correc- 
tive action  on  the  part  of  the  permittee,  the 
regulatory  authority  must  Issue  and  furnish 
the  permittee  a  written  decision.  Independ- 
ently verified  by  the  regulatory  author- 
ity, either  affirming  or  rescinding  the  eus- 
penslon  and  stating  the  reasons  therefor.  The 
permittee  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  such 
decision  of  the  regulatory  aulhcrlty  to  an 
appropriate  United  States  district  court. 

(c)  If  the  regulatory  authority  revokes  the 
permit  of  the  operator,  the  operator  shall  Im- 
mediately cease  any  and  all  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations  on  the  permit  areas  and  the 
regulatory  authority  shall  declare  as  forfeited 
the  performance  surely  bonds  for  the  oper- 
ation. The  Secretary  shall  be  notified  Im- 
mediately upon  a  revocation  of  any  permit 
by  any  SUte  regulatory  authority. 

INSPECTIONS    Arm    UONITORING 

Sec.  219.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to 
be  made  such  Inspections  of  any  surface  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations  as  are  neces- 
sary to  evaluate  the  administration  of  ap- 
proved State  programs,  or  to  develop  or  en- 
force any  Federal  program,  and  for  such 
purposes  authorized  representatives  of  the 
Secretars'  shall  have  a  right  of  entry  to. 
upon,  or  through  any  siu-tace  mining  and 
reclamation  operatloms. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  developing  or  as- 
sisting In  the  development,  admlulatratlon 
and  enforcement  of  any  approved  State  or 
Federal  program  imder  this  Act  or  In  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  any  per- 
mit under  this  Act,  or  of  determining  whether 
any  person  is  in  violation  of  any  requirement 
of  any  sudi  State  or  Federal  program  or  any 
other  requirement  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  regulatory  auihorlty  shall  require 
any  permittee  to  (A)  establish  and  main- 
tain appropriate  records,  (B)  make  monthly 
reports  to  the  regulatory  authority,  (CI  in- 
stall, use,  nnd  raalntalJi  any  necessary  mon- 
itoring equipment  or  methods,  (D)  evaluate 
results  In  accordance  wlih  such  methods,  at 
such  locations.  Intervals,  and  In  such  manner 
as  a  regulatory  authority  shall  prescribe  and 
(E)  provide  such  other  Information  relative 
to  surface  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions as  the  regulatory  authority  deems  reas- 
onable and  necessary. 

(2)  for  those  raining  and  reclamstlon  op- 
erations which  remove  or  disturb  strata  that 
sei.e  as  aquifers  which  Bignlllcantly  Insure 
tho  hydrogoUc  balance  or  water  use  either 
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on  or  off  the  mining  site,  the  regulatory  au- 
ihorlty shall  specify  tliose — 

(A)  monitoring  sites  to  record  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  surface  drainage  above 
and  below  the  mlneslte  as  well  as  in  the  po- 
tential zone  of  Influence: 

(B)  monitoring  sites  to  record  level, 
amount,  and  samples  of  ground  water  and 
aqulfiers  potentially  affected  by  the  mining 
and  also  directly  below  the  lower  most  (deep- 
est) coal  seam  to  be  mined: 

(C)  records  of  well  logs  and  borehole  dat« 
to  be  maintained:  and 

(D)  monitoring  sites  to  record  precipita- 
tion. 

The  monitoring,  data  collection,  and  analysis 
required  by  this  section  shall  be  conducted 
according  to  standards  and  procedures  set 
forth  by  the  regulatory  authority  In  order  to 
assure  their  reliability  and  validity:  and 

(3)  the  authorized  representatives  of  the 
regulatory  authority,  without  advance  notice 
and  upon  presentation  of  appropriate  cre- 
dentials (A)  shall  have  the  right  of  entry 
to,  upon,  or  through  any  surface  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  or  any  premises 
In  which  any  records  required  to  be  mam- 
talncd  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion are  located:  and  (B)  may  at  reasonable 
times,  and  without  delay,  have  access  to  and 
copy  any  records,  inspect  any  monitoring 
equipment  or  method  of  operation  required 
under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  inspections  by  the  regulatory  au- 
ihorl'.y  shall  (1)  occur  on  an  Irregular  basis 
averaging  not  less  than  one  Inspection  per 
month  for  the  surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  for  coal  covered  by  each  per- 
mit; (2)  occur  without  prior  notice  to  the 
permittee  or  his  agents  or  employees:  and 
(3)  Include  the  filing  of  inspection  reporu 
adequate  to  enforce  the  requirements  of  and 
to  carry  out  the  terms  and  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  the  regulatory  authority  shall  make 
copies  of  such  Inspection  reports  Immedi- 
ately and  freely  available  to  the  public  at 
a  central  location  In  the  pertinent  geograph- 
ic area  of  mining.  The  Secretary  or  regulatory 
authority  sh.\ll  establish  a  system  of  con- 
tinual rotation  of  Inspectors  so  that  the  same 
inspector  does  not  consistently  visit  the  same 
operations. 

(d)  Each  permittee  shall  conspicuously 
maintain  at  the  entrances  to  the  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  a  clearly 
vijible  sign  which  sets  forth  the  name,  busl- 
uess  address,  and  phone  number  of  the  per- 
mittee and  the  permit  number  of  the  surface 
milling  and  reclamation  operations. 

(e)  Each  Inspector,  upon  detection  of  each 
violation  of  any  requirement  of  any  Slate 
or  Federal  program  or  of  this  Act,  shall  forth- 
with Inform  the  operator  in  writing,  and 
shall  report  In  writing  any  such  violauon 
to  the  regulatory  authority. 

(f)  Copies  of  any  records,  reports.  Inspec- 
tion materuls,  or  Information  oblaUied  un- 
der this  title  by  the  regulatory  authority 
shall  be  inade  Immediately  and  freely  avail- 
able to  the  public  at  central  and  suUlclent 
locations  m  the  county,  multlcounty,  and 
Slale  area  of  mining  so  that  they  are  con- 
veniently avaUable  to  residents  to  the  areas 
of  mming  as  well  as  hi  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia. 

rEDERAL     ENFORCEUENT 

Sec.  220.  (a)(1)  Whenever,  on  the  basts  of 
any  Information  available  to  him,  Includtog 
receipt  of  Information  from  any  person  the 
Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  per- 
son Is  m  violauon  of  any  requirement  of  this 
Act  or  any  permit  condition  required  bv  this 
Act,  the  SecreUry  shall  notify  the  Stat* 
regulatory  authority.  If  one  exists,  in  the 
State  In  which  such  violation  exuts  If  no 
such  state  authority  exists  or  the  State  reg- 
ulatory authority  falls  within  ten  davs  after 
notification  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
cause  said  violation  to  be  corrected  or  to 
show  good  cau.'ie  for  such  failure  and  trans- 


mit notification  of  Itc  action  to  the  Secretary, 
the  Seoetarr  "hall  Immediately  order  Fed- 
era]  Inspection  of  the  surface  coal  mining 
operation  at  which  the  alleged  violation  Is 
occurring  unless  the  Information  available 
to  the  SecreUry  Is  a  result  of  a  previous 
Federal  inspection  of  such  surface  coal  min- 
ing operation.  When  the  Federal  iniipection 
results  from  Information  provided  to  the 
Secretary  by  any  person,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  such  person  when  the  Federal  inspec- 
tion Is  proposed  to  be  carried  out  and  such 
person  shall  b«  allowed  to  accompany  the 
Inspector  during  the  Inspection. 

(2)  When,  on  the  basis  of  any  Federal  in- 
speciion,  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative  determines  that  any  condition 
or  practices  exist,  or  that  any  permittee  is  In 
violation  of  any  requirement  of  this  Act 
or  any  permit  condition  required  by  this  Act 
which  condition,  practice,  or  violation  also 
creates  an  Imminent  danger  to  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  pubUc,  or  is  causing,  or  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  significant, 
imminent  environmental  harm  to  land,  air, 
or  vater  resources,  the  Secretary  or  his  au- 
thorized representative  shall  Immediately 
order  a  cessation  of  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  or  the  portion  thereof 
relevant  to  the  condition,  practice,  or  viola- 
tion. Such  cessation  order  shall  remain  m 
effect  until  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative  determines  that  the  condition 
practice,  or  violation  has  been  abated,  or 
until  modified,  vacated,  or  terminated  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  reprwenta- 
tlvo  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (a)  (5)  of 
this  section. 

(3)   When,  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  Inspec- 
tion which  Is  carried  out  during  the  enforce, 
ment  of  a  Federal  program  or  a  Federal  lands 
progiMi.  Federal  Inspection  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201  or  during  Federal  enforcement  of  a 
state  program  m  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)  of  this  ..ectlon.  the  Secretary  or  his  au- 
thorized representative  determines  that  ei.v 
permittee  is  in  violation  of  any  requirement 
Of  this  Act  or  any  permit  condition  required 
by  this  Act,  but  such  violation  docs  not  create 
an  iinmlnent  danger  to  the  health  or  saletv 
of  the  public,  or  cause  or  can  be  reasonably 
c.^tpected  to  cause  significant.  Imminent  en- 
vironmental barm  to  land,  air.  or  water  re- 
sources, the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  rcn- 
resenutive  Shall  Issue  a  notice  to  the  peV- 
mlttee  or  bis  agent  fixing  a  leaaonable  time 
lor  the  abatement  of  the  violation  The  Sec- 
retary or  his  authorized  representative,  mav 
extend  the  period  of  time  as  orlgmally  fixed' 
but  in  no  event  shail  the  orlElnal  period  or 
original  period  and  extension  exceed  ninety 
oays.  If,  upon  eiplrauon  of  the  period  of  time 
as  orlginaUy  fixed  or  subsequently  extended 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive flnds  that  the  violation  has  not  been 
abated,  ho  shall  Immediately  order  a  ce-sa- 
tlon  of  surface  coal  nunlng  and  reclamation 
operations  or  toe  portion  thereof  relevant  to 
the  violation.  Such  cessation  order  shall  re- 
Tilitf^iH  '""'  ""*■"  ^'  Se--retary  or  ht,  au- 
thorized representative  determines  that  the 
violation  has  been  abated,  or  untu  modified 
tacated    or  terminated  by  the  Secretary  or 
his   authorized   representative  pursuant    to 
subparagraph   (a)(5)   of  this  section. 

14)  When,  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  InEnec- 
Uon  Which  is  carried  out  during  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  Federal  program  or  a  Federal  land? 
program.  Federal  Inspection  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201,  or  during  Federal  enforcement  of 
a  State  prr-gram  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  tbls  section,  the  Secretary  or 
his  authon.7ed  representative  determine!  that 
a  pattern  of  violations  of  any  req.ilremenf 
of  this  Act  or  any  permit  conditions  required 
by  this  Act  exists  or  has  existed,  and  If  the 
Secretary  or  hu  authorized  representative 
also  flnds  that  such  violations  are  caused  by 
the  unwarranted  faUure  of  the  permittee  to 
comply  with  any  requirements  of  this  Act 
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or  any  permit  conditions,  or  that  such  viola- 
tions EU«  wtUfuIIy  caused  by  the  permittee, 
the  Secreury  or  his  authorized  representative 
shulX  forthwith  Issue  an  order  to  the  per- 
mittee to  abow  cause  as  to  why  the  permit 
should  not  be  suspended  or  revoked. 

fS)  Notices  and  orders  issued  pursuant 
to  inis  section  shall  set  forth  with  reasonable 
<peclflclcy  the  nature  of  the  violation  and 
til?  remedial  action  required,  the  period 
ni  time  established  for  abatement,  and  a 
T'.^asonable  description  of  the  portion  of  the 
s'.trfaoe  coal  mining  and  reclamation  oper- 
ation to  which  the  notice  or  order  applies. 
Each  notice  or  order  Issued  under  this  sec- 
lion  shall  be  given  promptly  to  the  permittee 
or  his  agent  by  the  Secretary  or  his  author- 
ized representative  who  Issues  such  notice 
or  order,  and  all  such  notice?  and  orders 
?hall  oe  m  writing  and  shall  be  signed  by 
such  authorized  representative.  Any  notice 
or  order  issued  pursuant  to  this  section  may 
be  modified,  vacated,  or  terminated  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative. 
A  copy  of  any  such  order  or  notice  shall  be 
sent  to  the  Slate  regulatory  authority  In 
the  State  in  which  the  violation  occurs. 

lb)  Whenever  the  Secretary  flnds  that  vio- 
lations of  an  approved  state  program  ap- 
pear to  result  from  a  failure  of  the  State  to 
enforce  such  State  program  e^ecttvely,  be 
shall  BO  notify  the  State.  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  such  failure  extends  beyond  thirty 
days  ater  such  notice,  he  shall  give  public 
notice  of  such  finding.  During  the  period  be- 
ginning with  such  public  notice  and  ending 
when  such  State  satisfles  the  Secretary  that 
It  win  enforce  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
enforce  any  permit  condition  required  under 
this  Act,  shall  issue  new  or  revUed  permits  in 
accordance  with  requirements  of  this  Act. 
and  may  Issue  such  notices  and  orders  as  are 
necessary  for  compliance  therewith. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  Institute  a  civil  acUon  for 
relief.  Including  a  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction,  restraining  order,  or  any  other 
appropriate  order  In  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which 
the  surface  coal  raining  and  reclamattlon 
operation  is  located  or  in  which  the  permittee 
thereof  has  hl.s  principal  office,  whenever 
such  permittee  or  hl5  agent  (A)  violates  or 
falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  order  or 
decision  Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act,  or  (B)  Interferes  with,  hinders,  or  de- 
lays the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
f-entative  in  carrying  out  the  proTlsions  of 
this  Act.  or  (C>  refuses  to  admit  such  au- 
thorized rcpree?ntatlve  to  the  mine,  or  (D) 
refuses  to  permit  Inspection  of  the  mine  by 
Fuch  authorized  representative,  or  (E)  re- 
fuses to  furnloh  any  Information  or  report 
requested  by  the  SecreUry  In  furtherance  of 
the  prDvision«t  of  this  Act.  or  (F)  refuser,  to 
permit  access  to,  and  copying  of,  such  records 
as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such 
court  "hall  have  jm-l^dlctlon  to  provide  such 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate.  Temporary  re- 
.'stralntng  orders  5hall  be  l!»?ued  in  accord- 
ance with  Hule  65  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure,  as  amended.  Any  relief 
granted  by  the  court  to  enforce  an  order 
imttrr  clause  (A)  of  this  section  shall  con- 
tinue in  effect  until  the  completion  or  final 
termination  of  all  proceedings  for  review  of 
^Mch  order  under  this  title,  unless,  prior 
1  hereto,  the  district  court  granting  ^ich  re- 
U«f  cets  It  aside  or  modifies  It. 

JtJOICIAI,  RtVTEW 

Sir  221.  faXI)  Any  action  of  the  Secre- 
'■-ry  CO  approve  or  disapprove  a  State  pro- 
fiiii-fi  pursuant  to  section  203  of  this  Act  or 
\o  prepare  and  promulgate  a  Federal  program 
p'.r-:;uant  to  section  204  of  this  Act  shall  be 
-I'.ijject  to  Judicial  review  only  by  the  appro- 
priate United  States  Court  of  Appeals  upon 
ihe  filing  In  such  court  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  such  aclloa  of  a  petUlou  by 


any  person  who  participated  in  the  adminis- 
trative proceedings  related  thereto  and  who 
Is  aggrieved  by  the  action  praying  that  the 
action  be  modified  or  set  aside  in  whole  or 
in  part  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  forth- 
with be  sent  by  registered  or  certified  mall  to 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Attorney  General  and 
thereupon  the  Secretary  shall  certify,  and 
the  Attorney  General  shall  file  in  such  court 
the  record  upon  which  the  action  com- 
plained of  was  Issued,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2112  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code: 

(2)  All  other  orders  or  decisions  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  only  in  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  locality  In 
which  the  surface  coal  mining  operation  Is 
located,  Such  review  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedures.  In 
the  case  of  a  proceeding  to  review  an  order  or 
decision  Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 224(b)  of  this  Act,  the  court  shall  have 
Jurliidlctlon  to  enter  an  order  requiring  pay- 
ment of  any  civil  penalty  assessment  en- 
forcca  by  Its  judgment.  The  availability  of 
re-.iew  eKtabli«hed  in  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  construed  to  limit  the  operation  of 
the  rights  established  in  section  2*^3. 

lb)  The  court  shall  hear  such  petition  or 
complaint  solely  on  the  record  made  before 
the  Secretary.  The  findings  of  the  Secretary 
If  supported  by  substanUal  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. The  court  may  affirm,  vacate,  or 
moUUy  any  order  or  decision  or  may  remand 
the  proceedings  to  the  Secretary  for  such** 
further  action  as  it  may  direct. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  proceeding  to  review 
any  order  or  decision  issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act,  except  an  order  or  decision 
pertaining  to  any  order  Issued  under  section 
220(a)  (2)  of  this  title,  the  court  may,  under 
such  conditions  as  It  may  prescribe,  grant 
such  temporary  relief  as  it  deems  appropri- 
ate pending  final  determination  of  the  pro- 
cppdinga  if— 

n )  all  parties  to  the  proceedings  have 
been  notified  and  given  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  on  a  i-equest  for  temporary  relief; 

i2,  the  person  requesting  such  relief 
shon^  that  there  \&  a  substantial  likelihood 
that  he  will  prevsll  on  the  merits  of  the 
liual  determination  of  the  proceeding:   and 

( 3 1  8>.ich  relief  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
public  health  or  safety  or  cause  significant 
imminent  environmental  harm  to  land,  air 
or  water  resource^!. 

(d)  The  commencement  of  a  proceeding 
under  this  section  shall  not,  unless  specifi- 
cally ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  action,  order  or  decl^on  of  the 
Secretary. 

(e)  Action  of  the  State  regulatory  au- 
thority puiTuant  to  an  approved  State  pro- 
gram shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  by 
the  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  In 
accordance  with  State  law,  but  the  avail- 
ability of  such  review  shall  not  be  coh-jtrued 
to  limit  the  operation  of  the  rights  e^tab- 
li:;!ied  in    ectlon  223. 

RE\1EW  DV   SEcar.TA-Y 

Scc  222.  (a)  ( 1)  A  permittee  issued  a  notlcv 
or  order  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraphs (a)  (2)  and  (3)  of  secMon  320  of 
this  title,  or  any  person  having  an  Interest 
which  Is  or  may  be  adversely  affected  by  such 
notice  or  order  or  by  any  modification,  vaca- 
tion, or  termination  of  such  notice  or  order, 
may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  review  of  the 
notice  or  order  within  thirty  days  of  receipt 
thereof  or  within  thirty  days  of  Its  modifica- 
tion, vacation,  or  termination.  Upon  receipt 
of  such  application,  the  Secretary  shall  cause 
such  investigation  to  be  made  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  Such  investigation  shall  provide 
an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing,  at  the 
request  of  the  applicant  or  the  person  having 
an  interest  v/hlch  is  or  may  be  adversely 
affected,  to  enable  the  applicant  or  such 
person  to  present  information  relating  to  the 
ir-suance  and  continuance  of  such  notice  or 


order  or  the  modification,  vacation  or 
termination  thereof.  The  filing  of  an  applica- 
tion for  review  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  operate  as  a  stay  of  any  order  or  notice. 
(2)  The  permittee  and  other  Interested 
persons  shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  hearing  at  least  five 
days  prior  thereto.  Any  such  hearing  Ghall 
be  of  record  and  shall  bs  subject  to  section 
554  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Upon  receiving  the  report  of  such 
Investigation,  the  Secretary  shall  moke 
findings  of  fact,  and  shall  issue  a  written 
decision.  Incorporating  therein  an  order 
vacating,  afllrming,  modifying,  or  terminat- 
ing the  notice  or  order,  or  the  modification, 
vacation,  or  termination  of  such  notice  or 
order  complained  of  and  Incorporate  his 
findings  therein. 

(c)  Pending  completion  of  the  investiga- 
tion required  by  this  section,  the  applicant 
may  hie  with  the  Secretary  a  written  request 
that  the  Secretary  grant  temporary  relief 
from  any  notice  or  order  issued  under  sec- 
tion 220(a)(3)  of  this  title  together  with  a 
detailed  statement  giving  reasons  for  grant- 
ing such  relief.  The  Secretary  may  grant 
such  relief,  under  such  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe.  If — 

( i  1  a  hearing  has  been  held  In  the  locality 
of  Die  permit  area  on  the  request  for  tem- 
porary relief  In  which  all  parties  were  given 
a:i  opportunity  to  be  heard; 

(2)  the  applicant  shows  that  there  la  sub- 
stantial likelihood  that  the  findings  of  the 
Secretary  wUl  be  favorable  to  him;  and 

13)  such  relief  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  health  or  safety  of  the  public  or  cause 
significant.  Imminent  environmental  harm 
to  land,  air,  or  water  resources. 

(d)  Following  the  Issuance  of  an  order  to 
show  cause  as  to  why  a  permit  should  not 
be  suspeuded  or  revoked  pursuant  to  section 
220(a)  (4^,  the  Secretary  shall  hold  a  public 
)iearing  after  giving  written  notice  of  the 
time,  place,  and  dale  thereof.  Any  such  hear- 
ing shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be  .iubject 
to  section  554  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Within  sl.ity  days  following  the  public 
hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  and  fnr- 
ni^h  to  the  permittee  and  all  other  parties 
to  the  hearing  a  written  decision,  and  the 
re.isons  therefor,  concerning  suspension  or 
rcvixiation  of  the  permit.  If  the  Secretiry 
revokes  the  permit,  the  permittee  shtill  Int'- 
mediately  cease  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions on  the  permit  area  and  shall  complete 
reclamation  within  a  period  specified  by  the 
Secretary,  or  the  Secretary  shall  declare  os 
forfeited  the  pf-rfnrmance  bonds  for  the 
operation, 

ESTAPMSHMEKT  OF   RIGHT  TO   SBING 

crnzENs*  strrrs 

Sec.  223.  (a>  Except  as  provided  m  bui^- 
section  (c)  of  this  section,  any  person  hav- 
ing an  Interest  which  is  or  may  be  adver^riy 
ailected  by  actions  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
rcg^ulatory  authority  may  commence  a  civil 
action  on  his  own  behalf  In  an  appropriate 
United  States  district  court — 

(1)  against  any  person  (incluUlng  (A)  the 
United  States,  and  (B)  any  other  govern- 
mental Instrume-.itallty  or  agency  to  the  ex- 
tent permuted  by  the  eleventh  amendment 
to  the  Constitution)  who  Is  alleged  to  be  In 
violation  of  any  regulation,  order,  or  permit 
iisued  under  this  Act  or  of  any  provision  o; 
this  Act. 

(2 1  against  the  regulatory  authority  where 
there  is  alleged  a  faUure  of  the  regulatory 
authority  to  perform  any  act  or  duty  under 
this  Act  which  Is  not  dUcretlonary  with  the 
regulatory  authority. 

The  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  m  controversy 
or  the  citizenship  of  the  parties,  to  order 
such  violation  or  failure  to  he  corrected,  and 
to  apply  any  appropriate  clvU  penalties  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  Any  resident  of  the  United  States  who 
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Is  Injured  in  any  manner  through  the  foU- 
ure  of  any  operator  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  or  of  any  regulation, 
order,  permit,  or  plan  of  reclamation  laaued 
by  the  Secretary,  may  bring  an  action  for 
damages  (Including  attorney  fees)  In  an  ap- 
proplrata  United  States  district  court. 

(c)  No  action  may  be  commenced 

(1)  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(A)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  the  alleged  violation  (1) 
to  the  Secretary,  (11)  to  the  State  In  which 
the  alleged  violation  occurs,  and  (lU)  to  any 
alleged  violator  of  the  regulation,  order,  or 
permit,  ct  provision  of  this  Act; 

(B)  if  the  Secretary  or  State  has  com- 
menced and  Is  dlligenUy  prosecuting  a  clvU 
or  criminal  action  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States,  cr  a  State  to  require  compliance  with 
the  regulation,  permit,  or  order,  or  provision, 
but  in  any  such  action  in  a  court  of  the 
United  States  any  person  may  intervene  as  a 
matter  of  right; 

(2)  under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaluUff 
has  given  notice  of  such  action  to  the  regu- 
latory authority.  Notice  under  this  subsec- 
tion sholl  be  given  In  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

(d)  The  court.  In  issuing  any  final  order 
In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, may  award  cosU  of  litigation  (Including 
reasonable  attorney  and  expert  witness  fees) 
to  any  party  (including  any  permittee  de- 
fending an  action  brought  pursuant  to  this 
section),  whenever  the  court  determines 
such  award  is  approplrate.  The  court  may. 
If  a  temporary  restraining  order  or  prelimi- 
nary Injunction  is  sought,  require  the  filing 
of  a  bond  or  equivalent  security  m  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  Rules  or  ClvU 
Procedure. 

(e)  NoUilng  In  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of  per- 
sons) may  have  under  any  statute  or  com- 
mon law  to  seek  enforcement  of  this  Act  or 
to  seek  any  other  relief  (Including  relief 
against  the  Secretary  or  a  State  agency). 

it)  The  Secretary,  if  not  a  party  in  any 
action  under  this  section,  may  Intervene  as 
a  matter  of  right. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  224.  (a)  In  the  enforcement  of  a  Fed- 
eral program  or  Federal  lands  program,  or 
during  Federal  enforcement  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201(f)  or  during  Federal  enforcement 
of  a  State  program  pursuant  to  section  220 
(b)  of  this  Act,  any  permittee  who  violates 
any  permit  condition  or  who  violates  any 
other  provision  of  this  title,  may  be  assessed 
a  civil  penalty  by  the  Secretary,  except  that 
If  such  violation  leads  to  the  issuance  of  a 
cessation  order  under  section  220,  the  civil 
penalty  shall  be  assessed.  Such  penalty  shall 
not  exceed  »10.000  for  each  violation.  Each 
day  of  a  continuing  violation  may  be  deemed 
a  separate  violation  for  purposes  of  peualtv 
assessments.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
the  penalty,  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
the  permittee's  hIstc»T  of  previous  violations 
at  the  partlciUar  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tion: the  appropirateness  of  such  penalty  to 
the  size  of  the  business  of  the  permittee 
charged;  the  seriousness  of  the  violation  in- 
cluding any  irreparable  harm  to  the  environ- 
ment and  any  hazard  to  the  health  or  safety 
of  the  public;  v.-hether  the  permittee  was 
negligent;  and  the  demonstrated  good  faith 
of  the  permittee  charged  In  attempting  to 
achieve  rapid  compliance  After  notiflcaiton 
of  the  violation. 

(b)  A  ClvU  penalty  shall  be  assessed  bv 
the  Secreury  only  after  the  person  charged 
with  a  violation  described  under  subsection 
(a)  Of  this  section  has  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  public  hearing.  Where  such  a 
public  hearing  has  been  held,  the  Secretary 
>-halI  make  findings  of  fact,  and  he  shall  issue 
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a  written  decision  as  to  the  occurence  ol  the 
violation  ana  tbe  amount  ot  the  penajti 
which  Is  warranted.  IncorporaUng.  when  ap- 
proprlate,  an  order  therein  requiring  that 
the  penalty  be  paid.  Where  appropriate,  the 
Secretary  shall  consolldat«  such  bearings 
with  otlier  proceedings  under  section  220  of 
this  Act.  Any  hearing  under  this  section  shall 
be  ot  record  and  shall  be  subject  to  section 
554  or  title  5  or  the  Dnltcd  States  Code. 
Where  the  person  charged  with  such  a  vio- 
lation falls  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportu- 
lUty  for  a  public  hearing,  a  clvU  penalty  shall 
be  assessed  by  the  Secretary  after  the  Secre- 
tary has  determined  that  a  vioUtlon  did 
occur,  and  the  amount  ot  the  penalty  which 
Is  warranted,  and  has  Issued  an  order  requir- 
ing that  the  penalty  be  paid. 

(c)  It  no  complaint,  as  provided  In  section 
224  of  this  Act.  Is  flled  within  thirty  days 
from  the  dale  ot  the  final  order  or  decision 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  such  order  and  decision  shall 
bo  conclusive. 

(d)  Interest  at  the  rate  of  sU  percent  per 
annum  shall  he  charged  against  a  person  on 
any  unpaid  civil  penalty  assessed  against 
him  pursuant  to  the  ttnal  order  ot  the  Secre- 
tary, said  Interest  to  be  computed  from  the 
thirty-flrst  day  after  Issuance  of  such  flnal 
assessment  order. 

le)  Civil  penalties  owed  under  this  Act 
either  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
lion  or  pursuant  to  an  enforcement  order 
entered  under  section  221  of  this  Act.  may  be 
recovered  in  a  civil  action  brought  by  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary In  any  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States. 

(t)  Any  person  who  wUlfully  and  know- 
ingly viotatea  a  condiuon  ot  a  permit  Issued 
pursuant  to  a  Federal  program,  a  Federal 
lands  program  or  Federal  enforcement  pur- 
suant to  section  201  (t)  or  during  Federal 
enforcement  of  a  State  program  pursuant  to 
section  222(b)  of  this  Act  or  falls  or  refuses 
to  comply  with  any  order  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 222(a)  or  section  222(b)  of  this  Act  or 
any  order  Incorporated  in  a  final  decision 
l-ssued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act,  ex- 
cept an  order  Incorporated  m  a  decUlon  is- 
.lued  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  secUon  or 
section  703  of  this  Act,  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  punished  by  a  line  of  not  more  than 
»10,000,  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year  or  both. 

(g)  Whenever  a  corporate  permittee  vio- 
lates a  condition  ot  a  permit  Issued  pursuant 
to  a  Federal  program,  a  Federal  lands  pro- 
gram or  Federal  enforcement  pursuant  to 
section  201  (f)  or  Federal  enforcement  ot  a 
Stat*  program  pursuant  to  section  220|  b)  of 
this  Act  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with 
any  order  Issued  under  section  220ial    or 
section  220(b)  ot  this  Act.  or  any  order  In- 
corporated In  a  final  decision  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  except  an  order  In- 
corporated in  a  decision  Issued  under  sub- 
section (bl  ot  this  section  or  section  703  ot 
this  Act.  any  director,  officer,  or  agent  ot  such 
corporation  who  willfully  and  knowingly  au- 
thorized, ordered,  or  carried  out  such  viola- 
tion, failure,  or  refusal  shall  be  subject  to 
the  some  civil  penalties,  flues,  and  Imprison- 
ment that  may  be  Imposed  upon  a  person 
under  subsection  la)  and  (f)  ot  this  section 
(h)   Whoever  knowingly  makes  any  false 
statement,   representation,   or   certmcauon 
or  knowingly  fails  to  make  any  statement' 
representation,  or  certification  In  any  appli- 
cation, record,  report,  plan,  or  other  docu- 
ment  flled   or  required   to  be  maintained 
pursuant  to  a  Federal  program  or  a  Federal 
lands  program  i  r  any  order  or  decision  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act.  shall,  upon 
conviction  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  mVre 
than  »10.000  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year  or  both. 

II)  As  a  condition  of  approval  ot  any  Sute 
program  submitted  pursuant  to  secUon  303 
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of  this  Act,  the  ClvU  and  criminal  penalty 
provlsiona  thereof  ahaU.  at  a  minimum  m- 
corporale  penalUes  no  less  stringent  than 
thooe  set  forth  m  this  section,  and  shall  con- 
tain the  same  or  similar  procedural  require- 
ments relating  thereto. 

IXDCaAL   LANDS 

Sec  235-  (a)  Ihe  Secretary  shall  promul- 
gate and  implement  a  Federal  Unde  pro- 
gram which  ahsJI  be  applicable  to  all  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  taklnn 
place  pursuant  to  any  Federal  law  on  any 
Federal  land.  The  Federal  lands  program 
shall,  at  a  mimmum.  Incorporate  all  ol  the 
requirements  to  this  Act  and  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  diverse  physical,  cllmato- 
logicBl,  and  other  unique  charactprlstlos  or 
the  Federal  lands  In  question. 

(b)  Withm  ninety  days  after  the  dale  of 
enactment  ot  this  Act.  the  interim  environ- 
mental protection  standards  are  to  be  made 
part  of  every  existing  surface  coal  mlnmg 
operation  on  Federal  lands  wlthto  any  state 
(C)  Within  eighteen  months  after  the  dale 
ot  enactment  ot  this  Act  all  requlremcnls  of 
this  Act  through  the  Federal  lands  program 
shall  be  incorporated  by  relerence  or  other- 
wise in  any  Federal  mineral  lease  permit,  or 
contract  issued  by  the  Secretary  which  may 
mvolve  surface  coal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  or  surface  impacts  of  under- 
litound  coal  mines.  Incorporation  ot  such 
requirements  shall  not,  however,  linut  In  any 
way  the  authority  ot  the  Secretary  to  subse- 
quenlly  issue  new  regtUaUons.  revise  the  Fed- 
eral lands  program  to  deal  with  changing 
condiUons  or  changed  technology,  and  to  re- 
quire the  lease,  permit,  or  contract  holder  to 
conform  any  surface  mtaing  and  reclama- 
tion operations  to  the  requirements  ot  this 
Act  a..d  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  T!ie  Secretary  shall  require  as  one 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  permit 
lease,  or  contract  to  surface  mine  coal  owned 
by  the  United  states  that  the  lessee  per- 
mittee, or  contractor  give  satisfactory  assur- 
ances that  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  Onited 
States  «1ll  be  compiled  with  and  thot  no 
class  of  purchasers  of  the  mined  co.1  shall 
be  unreasonably  denied  purchase  thereof. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  SCTee- 
ments  with  a  state  or  with  a  numb^  of 
states  to  provide  tor  a  Johit  Federal-State 
program  covering  a  permit  or  permits  for  sur- 
face mlnmg  and  reclamation  operations  on 
land  a.-ea3  which  contain  lands  within  any 
State  and  Federal  lands  which  arc  inter- 
spersed  or  checkerboarded  and  which  should 
for  conservation  and  administrative  nur- 
Jl^rx"  I'K","*"'  "  «  single-management 
unit.  To  Implement  a  JoLit  Federal-sute 
program  the  Secretary  mav  enter  mto  arree- 
ments  With  the  States,  may  delegate  author- 
It?  to  the  States,  or  may  accept  a  delegation 
ot  authority  from  the  States  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  quality  ot  administration 
ot  a  single  permit  for  surface  mlnUiK  and 

Jh's^^"„°,"°"  "P"™""--  Su-^h  »gi«ments 
.■shall,  as  a  minimum.  Incorporate  all  of  the 
requirements  ot  this  Act,  and  shall  not  pre- 
elude  Federal  inspection  or  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  provided  In  sec- 
lions  219  and  220. 

(e)  Except  as  speclflcally  provided  In 
suhsectlon  (d).  this  secMon  shaU  not  be 
construed  as  authorizing  the  Secreurv  to 
delegate  to  the  States  any  authority  or 
Jurisdiction  to  regulate  or  administer  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  or  other 
activities  taking  place  on  the  FMersJ  lands 

(f)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  as 
authorlzmg  rjie  Secretary  to  delegate  to  the 
States  any  authority  or  Jurisdiction  to 
regulate  or  administer  surface  mining  and 
reclamatiou  operations  or  other  activlUea 
taktog  pUce  on  Indian  lands  or  to  delegate 
to  the  Stales  trustee  responslbiutles  toward 
Indians  and  Indian  lands. 

(e)  Durmg  the  period  prior  to  approval  a{ 
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ft  Federal  program  pursuant  to  this  Act.  In- 
cluding judtcl&l  review  of  the  approval  oi  a 
Federal  program,  existing  coal  surface  min- 
ing operations  on  Federal  land  and  Indian 
land  may  continue  surface  mining  opera- 
tions as  provided  in  section  201(b). 
sprciAL  BmiMiKOua  coal  mini^ 

Sec.  226.  The  regulatory  authority  Is  au- 
thorized to  and  shall  issue  separate  regula- 
tions for  the  Interim  and  permanent  pro- 
{:rams  for  those  special  blt\uninous  coal  sur- 
face mines  which  meet,  the  following 
criteria: 

(B|  were  in  existence  on  the  date  of  the 
Act  and  because  of  past  duration  of  mining 
(at  leut  len  years)  have  substantially  com- 
mitted to  a  mode  of  oneratlon  which  war- 
rants exceptions  to  some  provlslona  of  this 
title; 

<bi  involves  the  mining  of  more  than  one 
coal  seam  and  where  mining  has  been  ini- 
tiated on  the  dee.oest  coal  seam  contem- 
plated to  be  mined  In  the  current  operation: 

\c)  involves  a  mining  operation  that  fol- 
\owB  the  coal  swam  on  an  Inclination  of 
fifteen  degrees  or  more  from  the  horizontal; 

(d»  involves  an  operation  on  the  same  site 
for  the  duration  of  the  mining  operation, 
and  will  under  present  mine  plan  conditions 
result  in  a  pit  detith  In  excess  of  nine  hun- 
dred vertical  feet  from  the  original  land  sur- 
face. 

Such  alternative  regulations  shall  pertain 
only  to  the  standards  governing  on-side  han- 
dling of  spoils,  elimination  of  depressions 
capable  of  collecting  water  creation  of  im- 
poundments, and  regarding  to  approximate 
orl^nal  contour  and  shall  specify  that  re- 
malnhig  hicbwalls  are  stable:  all  other  per- 
formance standards  In  this  title  apply. 

ANTHRACITE  COAL  MINTS 

Sec  327.  ia>  The  Secretary  is  herebv  au- 
thorlaed  to  and  shall  Isfue  set>arate  regula- 
tions according  to  time  schedules  established 
in  the  Act  for  the  interim  and  i>ermanent 
programs  (or  anthracite  coal  surfare  mines. 
If  such  mines  are  reeulated  by  cnvironm'^ntnl 
protection  sUnctarda  of  the  State  In  which 
thev  are  located  Such  alternative  regulations 
shall  adopt.  In  each  instance,  the  environ- 
mental protection  provisions  of  the  State 
r??uiatorv  proeram  In  existence  at  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  in  lieu  of:  sections 
201(b)  and  (c),  202.  200  (except  subsection 
a09(dj(3).  210.  and  211  of  this  Act.  Provi- 
sions of  sections  2Ifl  and  217  are  apollcable 
cxceot  for  snectfle^  bond  limits  and  nerind 
of  re-vegetatlon  responsibility.  All  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  aoply  and  the  regulations 
t<^ued  bv  the  Secretary  of  Interior  frr  each 
State  anthracite  renulatory  nrogram  shall  so 
reflect:  Provided,  however.  That  upon  amend- 
ment of  a  State's  reeulalorv  proeram  for  an- 
thracite mining  or  regulations  thereunder  in 
force  in  lieu  of  the  above  cited  sections  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  issue  such  addi- 
tional regulations  as  necessary  to  meet  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b>  The  Secretary  of  Interior  shall  report 
to  Congress  biennlaUy.  commencing  on  De- 
cember 31.  1976,  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
such  State  anthracite  regulatory  programs 
operating  in  conjunction  with  thU  Act  with 
respect  to  protecting  the  environment  and 
such  reports  shall  include  those  recommen- 
dations the  Secretary  deems  necessary  for 
program  changes  in  order  to  t>etter  meet  the 
environmental  protection  obiectlves  of  this 
Act. 

TITLE  III— INDIAN  LANDS  PROGHAM 

CaANTS  TO   TRIBES 

Sec.  301.  fa)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  annual  grants  directly  to  any  Indian 
tribe  in  developing  and  administering  an 
Indian  lands  program  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  tribe  to  realize  benefits  from 
the  development  of  Its  coal  resources  while 
at  the  same  time  protecting  the  cultural 


values  of  the  tribe  and  the  physical  environ- 
ment of  the  reservation.  Including  land,  tim- 
ber, surface  and  ground  waters,  and  air.  by 
the  establishment  of  exploration,  mine  op- 
erating, and  reclamation  regulations. 

(b)  The  distribution  of  funds  under  this 
Act  shall  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  Act, 
recognize  special  Jurisdictional  status  of  In- 
dian lands  and  allotted  lands  of  such  trltws 
and  preserve  the  power  of  Indian  tribes  to 
approve  or  disapprove  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations. 

(c)  Indian  lands  programs  developed  by 
any  Indian  tribe  shall  meet  all  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  where  any  provisiona  of  any 
tribal  code,  ordinance,  or  regulation  in  effect 
vipon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or 
which  may  become  effective  thereafter,  pro- 
vides for  environmental  controls  and  regu- 
lations of  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  which  are  more  stringent  than 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation 
Issued  piu^uant  hereto,  such  tribal  code, 
ordinance,  or  regulation  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  be  Inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

COAL   LGASXNG 

Skc.  302.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  ob- 
tain written  prior  approval  of  the  tribe  be- 
fore leasing  coal  under  the  ownership  of  the 
tribe. 

APPSOVAL   OF   PHOGRAM 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
promulgate  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter regulations  for  Indian  lands  programs 
pursuant  to  this  title  which  adequately  pro- 
tect Indian  lands.  Such  regulations  shall  be 
promulgated  and  published  under  the  guide- 
lines of  section  202  of  this  Act. 

lb)  If  within  twenty-four  months  after 
the  recelnt  of  funding  under  section  301(a) 
a  tribe  shall  have  .<mbmltted  a  tribal  pro- 
Sjram.  the  Secretary  sha'.l  approve  the  pro- 
gram wlthm  sixty  days  of  Its  submission  if 
said  pragram  is  consistent  with  standards  set 
out  m  tbl"  Act.  In  the  e  ent  that  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  program  Is  mconsiste  t 
with  the  st.intlards  of  thl?  Act.  the  tribe  will 
be  allowed  ninety  day;  after  written  notifica- 
tion of  the  Secretar>-s  rejection  of  the  tribe's 
program  to  resubmit  an  acceptable  program. 
In  the  event  that  a  tribe's  resubmitted  pro- 
gram IS  rejected  by  the  Secretary  as  incon- 
sistent with  standards  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  a  Federal  program  for  the 
tribe's  reservation  in  accordance  with  section 
306.  Upon  request  by  a  tribe,  the  Secretary 
may  grant  an  extension  of  six  months  to  the 
tribe  for  submlMlon  of  an  Indian  lands  pro- 
gram. 

(c)  Any  tribe  submitting  an  Indian  lands 
program  under  the  provisions  cf  this  Act 
shall  be  required  (1)  to  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing for  the  enrolled  members  of  the  tribe  on 
its  reservation  before  submission  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  (111  to  waive  or  cause  the  waiver 
of  the  defense  of  sovereign  Inununlty  for 
such  tribe  in  connection  with  any  suit,  claim 
or  legal  proceeding  brought  p\;rouani  to  or 
arising  out  of  this  Act. 

ADMINISrBATION   BT   THE  SETBErAIlV 

Sec.  304.  fa)  At  any  lime,  a  tribe  may 
select  to  have  its  program  administered  by 
the  Secretary.  Upon  such  a  request  by  a  tribe. 
the  Secretary  shall  assume  the  responsibility 
of  administering  the  tribe's  program  for  that 
reser\'atlon. 

(bi  Permits  issued  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
proved Indian  lands  program  shall  be  vaiid 
but  reviewable  under  a  Federal  program.  Im- 
mediately following  promulgation  of  a  Fed- 
eral program,  the  Secretarv  shall  undertake 
to  review  such  permits  to  determine  that  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  are  not  violated  If 
the  Secretary  determine^  that  any  permit 
has  been  granted  contrary  to  the  reauire- 
ments  of  this  Act.  he  shall  so  advice  the  per- 
mittee and  provide  him  a  reasonable  time  to 
conform  ongoing  surface  mining  and  recla- 


mation operations  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  program. 

EXISTING  OPEBATIOIf 

Sec.  305.  Any  coal  surface  mining  opera- 
tion on  Indian  lands  existing  on  the  date  of 
enactment  or  which  shall  commence  before 
the  approval  of  an  Indian  lands  program 
under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  201(g>  and  section  225  of 
this  Act  until  such  time  as  there  is  an  ap- 
proved Indian  lands  program  or  Federal  pro- 
gram for  such  Indian  lands. 

FXOEKAL  PROCKAM 

Sec.  306.  (a)  In  the  event  that  a  tribe  shall 
decline  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  proposal 
for  funding  as  authorized  by  section  301  (a) 
to  develop  a  program  within  six  months  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall.  If  It  be  necessary  to  protect  the  rights 
and  interests  of  a  tribe,  develop  and  Imple- 
ment a  Federal  program  which  will  insure 
the  protection  of  the  tribal  culture  and  the 
physical  environment  of  the  reservation. 

(b)  Prior  to  promulgation  and  Implemen- 
tation of  any  proposed  Federal  program,  the 
secretary  shall  give  adequate  public  notice 
and  hold  a  public  hearing  for  the  enrolled 
members  of  the  tribe  in  a  location  conven- 
ient to  the  tribe. 

(C)  In  no  event  shall  the  Secretary  ap- 
pro.e  p,  permit  under  a  Federal  progrtim 
without  the  written  prior  approval  of  the 
l.idian  tribe  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
lands  In  question. 

(d)  If  an  Indian  tribe  submits  a  propo.'.ed 
Indian  lands  program  to  the  Secretary  after 
a  Federal  program  has  been  promulgated  and 
implemented  pursuant  to  this  section,  and 
.  pon  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Indian 
lands   program,   the   Federal   program   shall 
cease  to  be  enectlve  within  thirty  days  after 
such   approval.  Immediately   following   pro- 
mulgation of  an  Indian  lands  program,  the 
tribe  shall  undertalce  to  review  all  permr 
to  determine  that  the  requirements  of  the 
Indian  lands  program  approved  under  this 
Act  are  not  violated.  If  the  tribe  determl 
that  any  permit  Is  not  In  conformity  wi' 
the  requirements  of  its  program,  it  sha'l    o 
ad-lse  the  permittee  and  provide  him  a  rea- 
sonable   time    to   conform   ongoing    surf 
mining  and  reclamation  operations   to  tbf 
requirements  of  the  Indian  lands  pr^grno 

PERSONNEL 

Sec  307.  (a)  Indian  tribes  are  authorU-^Hi 
to  use  the  funds  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  301(a)  of  this  title  for  the  tralnl  g 
and  hiring  of  professional  and  technical  per- 
soimel  and.  where  appropriate,  to  allocate 
funds  to  legitimately  recognized  organiza- 
tions of  the  tribe  that  are  pursuing  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  title,  as  well  as  hire  special 
consultants.  group.s,  or  firms  from  the  public 
ana  private  sector,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping, establlfihlng.  or  Implementing  an 
Indian  '.ands  program. 

(b)  Any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
assin  any  Indian  tribe  upon  request  from 
.-iuch  tribe  by  pro  Idlng  the  services  of  tech- 
nical and  profeseional  stafT  on  a  reimburs- 
able or  nonreimbursable  basis  to  assist  in 
the  development  or  management  of  an  In- 
dian lands  program. 

AtmiORlZATION  PaiORITT 

Sec.  308.  Of  the  funds  made  available  under 
section  701(a)  of  this  Act.  first  priority  on 
52.000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  shall  be 
lor  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

BEPORTS  TO  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec.  309.  Any  Indian  tribe  which  is  receiv- 
ing or  has  received  a  grant  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  report  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  t.^  the  Secretary.  In  a  manner  prescribed 
by  him.  on  activities  undertaken  by  the  tribe 
pursuant  lo  or  under  this  title. 

REPORTS  TO  CONGSESS 

Sec  310.  The  Secretary  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
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all  actions  taken  in  furtherance  of  this  title 
and  on  the  Impacts  of  all  other  programs  or 
services  to  or  on  behalf  of  Indians  on  the 
ability  of  Indian  tribes  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  this  title. 


ENrOBCEMENT 

Sec.  311.  For  the  purpose  of  administering 
an  Indian  lands  program  under  this  Act,  a 
tribe  shall  have  Jurisdictional  authority  in- 
cluding the  ability  to  require  compliance 
with  said  regulations  over  all  persons 
whether  Indian  or  non-Indian  engaged  In 
surface  coal  mining  operations  and  that  all 
disputes  will  be  adjudicated  In  the  approprl- 
at«  tribal  court  forum  until  that  remedy  Is 
exhausted  and  then  the  aggrieved  party  has 
the  right  to  a  trial  de  novo  in  Federal  dis- 
trict cotirt  in  the  appropriate  district. 

TITLE  IV— ABANDONED  MINE 
RECLAMATION 

ABANDONCD  COAL  MINE  BECLAUATION  FPNO 

Sec.  401.  (a)  There  Is  created  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Abandoned  Mine 
Reclamation  Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "fund")  which  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  fund  shall  consist  of  amounts  de- 
posited In  the  fund,  from  time  to  time,  de- 
rived from — 

(1)  the  sale,  lease,  or  rental  of  land  re- 
claimed pursuant  to  this  title; 

(2)  any  user  charge  Imposed  on  or  for  land 
reclaimed  pursuant  to  this  title,  after  ex- 
penditures for  maintenance  have  been  de- 
ducted; and 

(3)  appropriations  made  to  the  fund,  or 
amounts  credited  to  the  fund,  under  subsec- 
tion (d>. 

(c)  Amounts  covered  into  the  fund  shall 
be  available  for  the  acquisition  and  reclama- 
tion of  land  under  section  405.  administra- 
tion of  the  fund,  acquisition  and  filling  of 
voids  and  sealing  of  tunnels,  shafts,  and  en- 
trj-ways  under  section  406.  and  for  use  under 
section  404.  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
of  up  to  one-fifth  of  the  money  deposited  in 
the  fund  annually  and  transferred  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  such  purposes.  Such 
amoimts  shall  be  available  for  such  purposes 
only  when  appropriated  therefor;  and  such 
appropriations  may  be  made  without  fiscal 
year  limitation. 

(d)(1)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  de- 
posited In  the  fund  as  specifled  in  para- 
graphs (I)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually 
to  the  fund  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
amounts  as  arc  necessary  to  make  the  income 
of  the  fund  not  less  than  J200.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter. 

(2)  To  the  extent  that  sny  such  sums  so 
appropriated  are  not  sufficient  to  make  the 
total  annual  Income  of  the  fund  amount  to 
»200,0O0.0O0  for  each  of  such  fiscal  years,  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (1),  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  remainder  thereof  shall  be 
credited  to  the  fund  from  revenues  due  and 
payable  to  the  United  States  for  deposit  in 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  under 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 
Moneys  covered  Into  the  fund  under  this 
paragraph  shall  remain  In  the  fund  until  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  thU  title. 

OBJECnvES   OF  FUND 

Src.  402.  Objectives  for  the  obligation 
of  funds  for  the  reclamation  of  previously 
mined  areas  shall  reflect  the  following 
priorities  in  the  order  stated,  and  m  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  priority  to  the  county  In  which 
the  minerals  were  mined: 

<a)  the  protection  of  health  or  safety  of 
the  public; 


(b)  protection  of  the  environment  from 
continued  degradation  and  the  conservation 
of  land  and  water  resources; 

(c)  the  protection,  construction,  or  en- 
hancement of  public  facilities  such  as  utili- 
ties, roads,  recreation,  and  conservation  fa- 
cilities and  their  use; 

(d)  the  improvement  of  lands  and  waters 
to  a  suitable  condition  useful  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  the  area 
affected:  and 

(e)  research  and  demonstration  projects 
relating  to  the  development  of  surface  min- 
ing reclamation  and  water  quality  control 
program  methods  and  techniques  in  all  areas 
of  the  United  States. 

ELIGIBLE  LANDS 

Sec.  403.  The  only  land  eligible  for  rec- 
lamation expenditures  under  this  title  are 
those  which  were  sained  for  coal  or  which 
were  affected  by  such  mining,  wastebanks. 
coal  processing,  or  other  mining  procesees, 
and  abandoned  or  left  In  an  inadequate 
reclamation  status  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  for  which  there  is  no 
continuing  reclamation  responsibility  under 
Sta,te  or  other  Federal  laws. 

RECLABdATlON    Or   RCltAL   LANDS 

Sec,  404.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  fw  the 
control  and  prevention  of  erosion  and  sedi- 
ment damages  from  unreclaimed  mined 
lands,  and  to  promote  the  conservation  and 
development  of  soil  and  water  resources  of 
unreclaimed  mined  lands  and  lands  affected 
by  mining,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  agreements,  of  not 
more  than  ten  years  with  landowners  (m- 
cluding  owners  of  water  rights)  residents 
and  tenants,  and  individually  or  collectively, 
determined  by  him  to  have  control  for  the 
period  of  the  agreement  of  lands  In  ques- 
tion therein,  providing  for  land  stabiliza- 
tion, erosion,  and  sediment  control,  and 
reclamation  through  conservation  treat- 
ment, including  measures  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  soil,  water  (ex- 
cluding stream  channelization),  woodland, 
wildlife,  and  recreation  resources,  of  such 
lands  Such  agreements  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  with  the  owners.  Including  own- 
ers of  water  rights,  residents,  or  tenants  (col- 
lectively or  individually)  of  the  lands  In 
question. 

(b)  The  landowner,  including  the  owner 
of  water  rights,  resident,  or  tenant  shall 
furnish  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a 
consen-atlon  and  development  plan  setting 
forth  the  proposed  land  uses  and  conferva- 
tion  treatment  which  shall  be  mutually 
agreed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  landowner.  Including  owner  of  water 
rights,  resident,  or  tenant  to  be  needed  on 
the  lands  for  which  the  plan  was  prepared. 
In  those  instances  where  It  is  determined 
that  the  water  rights  or  water  supply  of  a 
tenant,  landowner,  including  owner  of  water 
rights,  residents,  or  tenant  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  a  surface  or  underground 
coal  mine  operation  which  has  removed  or 
disturbed  a  stratum  so  as  to  significantly 
affect  the  hydrologlc  balance,  such  plan 
may  Inclvide  proposed  measures  to  enhance 
water  quality  or  quantity  by  means  of  Joint 
action  with  other  affected  landowners.  In- 
cluding owner  of  water  rights,  residents,  cm- 
tenants  in  consultation  with  appropriate 
State  and  Federal  agencies 

(c)  Such  plan  shall  be  incorporated  in 
an  agreement  under  which  the  landowner. 
including  owner  of  water  rights,  resident,  or 
tenant  shall  agree  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  effect  the  land  uses  and  con- 
servation treatment  provided  for  in  such  plan 
on  the  lands  described  in  the  agreement  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
thereof. 

(d)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the 
landowner,  including  owner  of  water  rights, 
resident  or  tenant  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 


culture is  authorized  to  fiurnlsb  financial 
and  other  assistance  to  such  landowner.  In- 
cluding owner  of  water  rights,  resident,  or 
Tenant  In  such  amounts  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  are  appropriate  and  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  for  carrying  out  the  land  uses 
and  conservation  treatment  set  forth  in  the 
agreement.  Grants  made  under  this  section 
Ehall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  such  land  uses  and  conser- 
vation treatment  on  not  more  than  thirty 
acres  of  land  occupied  by  such  owner  in- 
cluding water  rights  owners,  resident,  or  ten- 
ant, or  on  not  more  than  thirty  acres  of  land 
which  has  been  purchased  Jointly  by  such 
land  owners  including  water  rights  owners, 
residents,  or  tenant  under  an  agreement  for 
the  enhancement  of  water  quality  or  quan- 
tity or  on  land  which  has  been  acquired  by 
an  appropriate  State  or  local  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  Implementing  such  agreement. 

(ei  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  ter- 
minate any  agreement  with  a  landowner  in- 
cluding water  rights  owners,  operator,  or 
occupier  by  mutual  agreement  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  determines  that  such 
termination  would  be  In  the  public  Interest, 
and  may  agree  to  such  modification  of 
a^eements  previously  entered  into  here- 
under as  he  deems  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  thiis  section  or  to  facilitate  the 
practical  administration  of  the  program  au- 
thorized herein. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
extent  he  deems  It  desirable  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  .section,  may  provide  in 
any  agreement  hereunder  for  ( i )  preser^'a- 
tlon  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  the  period 
covered  by  the  agreement  and  an  equal  pe- 
riod thereafter  of  the  cropland,  crop  acre- 
age, and  allotment  history  applicable  to  land 
covered  by  the  agreement  for  the  purpose  of 
any  Federal  program  under  which  such 
history  is  used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or 
other  limitation  on  the  production  of  such 
crop;  or  (2)  surrender  of  any  such  history 
and  allotments. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
authorized  to  issue  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  determines  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(h)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  thi? 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
utilire  the  services  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  the  State  and  local  committees 
provided  for  in  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  DomesUc  Allotment  Act.  and 
is  authorized  to  utUire  the  facilities,  services, 
and  authorities  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

1 1)  Funds  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Secietary  of  Agriculture  for  the  purposes  of 
this  secilcn,  as  provided  in  .section  401(C). 

ACQUISITION    AND    RECLAMATION    OF   ABANUONEO 
AND    rNRECLAISACD    MINED    LANDS 

Src.  405  (a)(1).  The  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares that  the  acquisition  of  any  Interest  In 
land  or  mineral  rights  in  order  to  eliminate 
hazards  to  the  environment  or  to  the  health 
or  safety  of  the  public  from  mined  land^. 
or  to  construct,  operate,  or  manage  reclama- 
tion facilities  and  projects  constitutes  ac- 
quisition for  a  public  use  or  purpose,  not- 
withstanding that  the  Secretary  plans  to 
hold  the  Interest  in  land  or  mineral  righu 
so  acquired  as  an  open  space  or  for  recrea- 
tion, or  to  resell  the  land  following  comple- 
tion of  the  reclamation  facility  or  project. 

|2>  The  Secretary  may  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, donation,  or  otherwise,  land  or  any 
Interest  therein  which  has  been  affected  by 
tur'ace  mining  and  has  not  been  reclaimed 
to  lis  approximate  original  condition.  Prior 
to  maicing  any  acquisition  of  land  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  thorough 
study  with  respect  to  those  tracia  of  land 
which  are  available  for  acquisition  under  this 
section  and  based  upon  those  findings  he 
ahall  select  lands  for  purchase  according  to 
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the  priorities  established  in  section  403,  Title 
to  all  tandfi  or  iutereets  therein  acquired 
shall  be  taken  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  The  price  paid  fen-  land  under  this 
section  shall  take  into  account  the  unre- 
stored  condition  of  the  land.  Prior  to  any 
individual  acquisition  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  speciflcaliv  determine  the 
coat  of  ^-uch  acquisition  and  reclamation  and 
tne  benefits  to  the  pubUc  to  be  gained  there- 
irom. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  when 
tlie  Secretary  seeks  to  acquire  an  Interest  in 
land  or  mineral  rights,  and  cannot  negotiate 
an  agreement  with  the  owner  of  such  Inter- 
est or  right  he  shall  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  file  a  condemnation  suit  and  take 
interess  or  right,  following  a  tender  of  Ju« 
compensation  as  awarded  by  a  Jury  to  such 
person.  When  the  Secretary  detemilnes  that 
time  is  of  the  essence  because  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  oontinuing  or  increasingly  harmful 
effects  upon  the  environment  which  would 
substantially  increase  the  cost  or  magnitude 
of  reclamation  or  of  contlnulncr  or  Increas- 
ingly serious  threats  to  life,  safety,  or  health 
or  to  property,  the  Secretary  may  take  such 
interest  or  rights  immedlatelT  upon  par- 
ment  by  the  United  State?  either  to  such 
person  or  into  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion of  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  shall 
estimate  to  be  the  fair  market  value  of 
such  interest  or  rights:  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary .shall  also  ptiy  to  ."^uch  person  anv 
further  amount  that  may  be  subsequently 
awarded  by  a  Jury,  with  interest  from  the 
date  of  the  taking. 

(4)  For  the  purpo6«s  of  this  section,  when 
the  Secretary  take.s  action  to  acquire  an  In- 
terest in  land  and  cannot  determine  which 
person  or  persons  hold  title  to  such  Interest 
or  rights,  the  Secretary  .shall  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  file  h  condemnation  suit. 
and  give  notice,  and  may  take  such  interest 
or  riijhts  immediately  upon  payment  Into 
court  of  .tuch  amount  as  the  Secretary  shall 
estimate  to  be  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
Interest  or  rights.  If  a  person  or  persons  es- 
tablishes title  to  tuch  interest  or  right- 
within  six  years  from  the  time  of  their  tak- 
ing, the  court  shall  tmnsfer  the  payment  to 
such  person  or  persons  and  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  any  further  amoiuit  that  may  be 
agreed  to  pursuant  to  negotiations'  or 
awarded  by  a  Jury  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
taking.  If  no  person  or  persons  establlf-h  title 
to  the  interest  or  rights  within  six  vears  from 
the  time  of  such  taking,  the  pavment  Phall 
revert  to  the  Secret  :>rv  ai:d  be  deposited  In 
the  fund. 

fS»  States  are  encouraged  to  acquire  aban- 
doned and  unreclaimed  mined  lands  within 
their  boundaries  and  to  transfer  such  land^ 
to  the  Secretary  to  be  reclaimed  under  ap- 
propriate Federal  regulations.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  on  a  matchiiiji 
basis  to  States  in  auch  amounts  as  he  deems 
appropriate  for  the  purpoi^e  of  carrvirig  out 
the  provisicus  of  thii  title  but  in  no  event 
shall  ai.y  (yaut  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  aco.uUitlon  of  the  lands  for  which 
the  graut  is  made.  When  a  State  has  made 
any  sut  h  land  available  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
eriimfcj.t  under  ihis  title,  such  State  shall 
have  a  preference  right  to  purchase  such 
lands  after  reclamation  at  fair  market  \-alue 
le&s  the  State  poruon  ut  tlu-  ori|fiual  acquisi- 
tion price.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
p&ra,'rap;i  ii>  ol  this  &ub»eclion.  reclaimed 
la:id  may  be  aoid  to  the  Stale  or  local  gov- 
erair.eui  in  which  It  U  located  at  a  price  less 
iha;i  fair  market  value.  -Ahich  in  no  case 
shall  be  W^s  than  the  ccn  to  the  United 
-stuiPA  of  the  purchase  and  reclrtmatiou  of 
'he  U;id,  lui  negctiated  by  the  bttretary.  to 
be  U4:d  for  a  laUd  pubhc  purpote.  If  any 
land  bold  to  a  Stat*  or  local  government 
utader  ti*L3  paragraph  is  not  u&ea  for  a  valid 
puonc  purpose  as  specified  by  the  Secretary 
in  the  termi  of  the  tales  agreentent  then  aU 


right,  title,  and  interest  in  such  land  shall 
revert  to  the  United  States.  Money  received 
from  such  sale  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
fund. 

(6)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  specifica- 
tions for  the  reclamation  of  lands  acqulret 
under  this  section.  In  preparing  these  speci- 
fications, the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  spe- 
cialized knowledge  or  experience  of  any  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  which  can  assist 
him  in  the  development  or  implementation 
of  the  reclamation  progiam  required  under 
this  title  aud  following  the  standards  for 
rcclamarion  set  forth  In  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary may.  with  the  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  depiiriment  or  agency  In- 
volved, call  to  his  assistance  temporarily  any 
engineer  cr  other  personnel  of  any  Federal 
department  or  ngencv.  The  engineers  and 
employees  shall  not  receive  any  additional 
compensation  other  than  that  which  they 
receive  from  the  department  or  agency  by 
which  they  are  employed,  but  thev  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  their  actual  and  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  while  working  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
shall  follow  the  consultation  and  notinca- 
tlon  procedures  speeded  in  section  214(a) 
of  thl.s  Act  prior  to  the  final  approval  of 
a  reclamation  plan. 

(7)  Any  proposed  reclamation  contract 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary.  E-xcept 
as  otherwise  required  by  paragraph  (8).  the 
Secretary  shall  award  each  contract  to  the 
lowest  quaUfied  bidder  after  sealed  bids  arc 
received,  opened,  and  published  at  the  time 
and  place  fixed  by  the  Secrctiry  and  notice 
of  the  time  and  place  at  which  the  bids 
will  be  received,  opened,  and  published,  has 
been  advertised  at  least  once  at  least  ten 
days  before  the  opening  of  the  bids,  in  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  each 
county  In  which  the  area  of  land  to  be  re- 
claimed under  such  contract  Is  located.  If 
no  bids  for  the  advertised  contract  are  re- 
ceived at  the  time  and  place  fixed  for  re- 
ceiving them,  tlie  Secretary  may  advertise 
ngatn.  but  he  may.  If  he  deems  the  public 
interest  will  be  best  served  thereby,  enter 
into  a  contract  without  further  advertise- 
ment for  bids.  The  Secretary  may  reject  any 
or  all  bld£  received  and  may  fix  and  publish 
again  notice  of  the  time  aud  place  at  which 
new  bid.*;  for  the  contract  m  ;tl  be  received, 
opened,  and  published. 

(8)  In  selecting  lauds  to  be  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  section  aud  in  formulating 
regulations  for  the  mailing  of  granU  to  the 
States  to  acquire  lands  pursuant  to  this  title. 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  lauds  In 
this  unreclaimed  state  which  will  meet  the 
objetiives  as  stated  In  section  402  above 
when  leclalined.  For  those  lands  which  arc 
reclaimed  for  pubUc  recreational  use.  the 
revenue  derived  from  such  lands  shall  be 
used  firfit  to  as.aiire  proper  maintenance  of 
iiuch  funds  £.iid  Ii<cllit!es  thercou  and  any 
remaining  moneys  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
lund. 

19*  Where  Ittiid  rccliiimcd  pursuant  to  lhi.i 
section  is  deemed  to  be  suitable  for  Indus- 
trial, cominertiitl.  residential,  or  private 
tecreatioral  development,  the  ScLt^tary  may 
sell  sucli  land  tjy  pubhc  sale  under  a  system 
of  competitive  bidding,  at  not  le^  thiin  fair 
market  value  and  under  other  such  re^la- 
tloiis  as  lie  may  promulgate  to  insine  thai 
fuch  laud.i  nre  put  to  a  proper  use.  as  deier- 
i;.ined  by  the  Secretary.  If  any  such  laud 
Wild  is  liu!  put  to  the  ujie  hptcified  by  the 
Secretary  lij  tlic  terms  of  the  sales  agree- 
ment. th»'i  nil  right,  title,  and  Interest  In 
Hurh  land  shull  revert  to  the  United  SUtes. 
Money  received  from  *\tch  anle  shall  be  de- 
pofilted  In  the  ftind, 

)  10)  The  Sf»Teiarv  shall  hoM  a  public 
hearing.  \\nh  the  appropriate  notice.  In  the 
rovinty  t.r  ciuntles  ur  the  appropriate  sub- 
divieloii^  of  the  State  In  which  lands  ac- 
quired to  be  reclaimed  p\u-suar,t  to  this  title 


are  located.  The  hearing  shall  be  held  at  a 
time  which  shall  afford  local  citizens  and 
governments  the  maximum  opportunity  to 
participate  la  the  decision  concerning  the 
use  of  the  lands  once  reclaimed. 

ibWl)  Tlie  Secretary  is  authorised  to  ui^e 
nioiiey  in  the  fund  to  acquire,  reclaim,  de- 
velop, and  transfer  land  to  any  State,  or  any 
department.  agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
a  State  or  of  a  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  to  any  person,  firm,  association,  or  cor- 
pK)ratlon  If  he  determines  that  such  is  an  In- 
tegral and  necessary  element  of  an  economi- 
cally feasible  plan  for  a  project  to  construct 
or  rehabilitate  housing  for  persons  employed 
in  mines  or  work  Incidental  thereto,  per- 
sons disabled  as  the  result  of  such  employ- 
ment, persons  displaced  bv  governmental 
action,  or  pereons.  dUlocated  as  the  result 
of  natural  disasters  or  catastrophic  failure 
from  any  cause.  Such  activities  shall  be  ac- 
complished under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  shall  require,  which  may 
include  transfers  of  land  with  or  without 
monetary  consideration:  Provided.  That,  to 
the  e.xtent  that  the  consideration  Is  below 
tlie  fair  market  value  of  the  land  transferred, 
no  portion  of  the  difference  between  the 
fair  mnrket  value  aud  the  consideration  shall 
accrue  as  a  profit  to  such  person,  firm,  assc- 
clatlou,  or  corporation.  Laud  development 
may  Include  the  constt  ticilon  of  public  fa- 
cilities or  other  improvements  Including 
reasonable  site  work  and  offsite  Improve- 
ments such  as  sewer  and  water  extensions 
whi.-h  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  economic  feasibllUy 
of  a  project.  No  part  of  the  funds  provided 
under  this  title  may  be  used  to  pay  the 
Actual  constructlou  costs  of  bousing. 

(2)  Tlie  Secretary  may  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses or  this  subsection  directly  or  he  may 
make  grants  and  commitments  for  grants, 
and  may  advance  money  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  require  to  any 
State,  or  any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
meutuhty  of  a  State,  or  any  public  body 
or  nonprofit  organization  designated  bv  a 
Slate. 

<  3 »  1  he  Secretary  may  provide,  or  contra^-t 
with  public  and  private  organizations  to 
provide  Information,  advice,  and  technical 
assistance.  Including  deraouf-trations.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  subsection. 

(41  The  Secretary  may  make  expend  1  lure.-. 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
without  i-egard  to  the  provision.^  of  section 
403,  In  any  area  experiencing  a  rapid  de- 
velopment of  Ita  coal  resources  which  the 
Secretary  has  determined  does  nut  have  ade- 
quate hcuslng  facilities. 

ru.LING    VOIDS    AND    St  AltKG    TTiNKEL*! 

Sec.  400.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  tlia' 
voids  and  optn  «nd  abandoned  tunnels, 
shafts-,  and  entirways  rctiulthig  from  ininin.j 
constluite  a  hu2ai-d  to  the  public  health 
or  -■mfcty,  The  Secretan.-.  at  the  rcqucsl  of  the- 
Governor  of  any  Stale,  la  authorized  to  fill 
such  voids  and  seal  ?.uch  abandoned  tini- 
neltf.  shafts,  and  enlrywuys  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  could  endanger  life  and 
property  or  constitute  n  ha^oird  to  the  pub- 
lic health  or  safety. 

(bi  In  tho5e  Instances  where  mine  waste 
j.lles  are  being  reworked  for  coal  con=erva- 
H')n  purposes,  the  Incremental  costs  of  dis- 
poslni;  of  the  wastes  from  such  operation*! 
by  filling  voids  and  sealfnR  tunnels  may  b"? 
ellcrtble  for  funding  provldlu!;  that  the'dls- 
po&al  of  these  Wi»ste.-i  meets  the  purposes  o.' 
ihjs  tecrion. 

(CI   The  Secrffary   may   acquire  by   pur- 
chr..':e.  donation,  or  otherwise  su<^h  lutere-i 
in  land  as  lie  determines  neccnsan   to  i-arrv 
out  tl.e  prorlMons  of  this  section! 
tCNO   BEFOBT 

Str.  407.  Not  later  than  Jaiiuarj-  1.  1976. 
and  annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary  slukU 
report  to  the  Congress  on  operaticfj  u.'.aer 
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the  fund  together  with  his  recommendations 

as  to  future  uses  of  the  fund. 

TITLE   V— OFFICE   OF   SURFACE  MINING 

RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

CR£AT70N   OF   THE   OFTICX 

Sec.  501.  (a)  There  is  established  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforce- 
ment (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Office"). 

(b)  The  Office  shall  have  a  Ililrector  who 
shall  b©  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  toe  Senate, 
and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5315  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  such  other  employees  as 
may  be  required.  The  Director  shall  have  the 
responsibilities  provided  under  this  Act  and 
those  duties  and  responsibilities  relating  to 
the  functions  of  the  office  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  assign,  consistent  with  this  Act. 
Employees  of  the  Office  shall  be  recruited  on 
the  basis  of  their  professional  competence 
and  capacity  to  administer  objectively  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  No  legal  authority, 
program  or  function  in  any  Federal  agency 
which  has  as  its  purpose  promoting  the  de- 
velopment or  use  of  coal  or  other  mineral 
resources,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Office. 

(C)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Office,  shall— 

(1)  administer  the  programs  for  control- 
ling surface  coal  mining  operations  which 
are  required  by  this  Act;  review  and  approve 
or  disapprove  State  programs  for  controlling 
surface  coal  mining  operations;  make  those 
investigations  and  ins-pectlons  necessary  to 
Insure  compliance  with  this  Act:  conduct 
hearings,  administer  oaths,  issue  subpenas, 
and  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
production  of  written  or  printed  material  as 
provided  for  In   this  Act;    issue  cease-and 


(8)  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
provided  by  law  and  relate  to  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

TITLE  VI— A  PROGRAM  FOR  NON-COAL- 
MINE ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  CON- 
TROL 

OESICNATIOK  OF  LANDS  tJNSClTABLE  FOR  MINING 
or   MINCBALS   OTBEX   THAN   COAL 

Sec.  601.  (a)  With  respect  to  Federal  lands 
within  any  State,  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
may.  and  if  so  requested  by  the  Governor  of 
such  State,  shall  review  any  area  within  such 
lands  to  assess  whether  It  may  be  unsuitable 
for  mining  operations  for  minerals  or  mate- 
rials other  than  coal,  pursuant  to  the  criteria 
and  procedures  of  this  section. 

(b)  An  area  of  Federal  lands  may  be  des- 
ignated under  this  section  as  unsuitable  tor 
mining  operations  If  such  area  consists  of: 

(1)  land  of  a  predominantly  urban  or  sub- 
urban character,  used  primarily  for  residen- 
tial or  related  purposes,  the  mineral  estate 
of  which  remains  in  the  public  domain;  or 

till  lands  where  such  mining  operations 
could  result  In  irreversible  damage  to  Impor- 
tant biitorie,  cultural,  scientllic.  or  aesthetic 
values  or  natural  systems,  of  more  than  local 


minmg  operations  in  accordance  with  his  de- 
termmation,  if  the  Secretary  also  deiermmes, 
based  on  his  analysis  pursuant  to  subsection 
601  le),  that  the  benefits  resulting  for  such 
designation  would  be  greater  than  the 
benefits  to  the  regional  or  national  economy 
which  could  result  from  mineral  development 
of  xuch  area. 

(g)  Any  party  with  a  valid  legal  interest 
who  has  appeared  in  the  proceedings  in  con- 
nection with  the  Secretary's  determination 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  who  is  aggrieved 
by  the  Secretary's  decision  (or  by  his  full- 
ure  to  act  within  a  reasonable  timei  shall 
have  the  right  of  appeal  for  review  bv  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  pertinent  area  Is  located. 
TITLE  Vn— APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORI- 
ZATION; DEFINITIONS;  AND  GENERAL 
PROVISIONS 

AUTHOBIZATION     OP    APPSOPRIATIONS 

Sec.  701.  Tliere  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  the  following  sums,  and  all  such 
funds  appropriated  shall  remain  available 
until  expended: 

<a>  For  the  implementation  and  funding 


human  life  and  property, 

(C)  Any  person  having  an  Interest  which 
is  or  may  be  adversely  aSected  shall  have  the 
right  to  petition  the  Secretary  to  seek  exclu- 
sion of  an  area  from  mining  operations  pur- 
suant to  this  section  or  the  redeslgnatlon  of 
an  area  or  part  thereof  as  suitable  for  such 
operations.  Such  petition  shaU  contain  alle- 
gations of  fact  with  supporting  evidence 
which  would  tend  to  substantiate  the  allega- 
tions. The  petitioner  shall  be  granted  a  hear- 
ing within  a  reasonable  time  and  a  finding 
„ .„,   .„   „.„  „^,     ^s^,_  ..,a.-.a„a-     ^'"?  ^^asons  therefor  upon  the  matter  of 


significance,  or  could  unreasonably  endanger     °'  ^Kt'ons  201  and  206  ana  title  in  contract 


or  approve  orders  and  decisions;  and  order 
the  suspension,  revocation,  or  withholding 
of  any  permit  for  failure  to  comply  with  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  rules  and 
regulations  adopted  pursuant  thereto; 

(2)  administer  all  responsibilities  in  Fed- 
eral land  use  planning  programs  and  associ- 
ated functions  which  are  now  or  hereafter 
assigned  to  the  Secretary; 

(3)  publish  and  promulgate  such  rules  and 


ernor   requests   the  Secretary   to  review   an 
area,  or  where  the  Secretary  finds  the  na 


authority  is  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  sum  of  tlO.OOO.OOO  lo  become 
BvaUable  immediately  upon  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  «10.000.000  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

I  b  f  For  administrative  and  other  purposes 
of  this  Act.  except  as  otherwise  provided  for 
in  this  section,  authorization  la  provided  for 
the  sum  of  tlO.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30.  1975.  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  the  sum  of  (20.000  - 
000.  and  »3O.O0O,000  for  each  fiscal  vear 
thereafter. 

(cl  For  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects authorl7«d  under  section  707.  including 
the  study  directed  under  section  704.  There  is 


tional  interest  so  requires,  the  Secretary  may     authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secre 


temporarily  withdraw  the  area  to  be  re- 
viewed from  mineral  entry  or  leasing  pending 
such  review;  Procided.  howtver.  That  such 
temporary  »  Ithdrawal  be  ended  as  promptly 
as  practicable  and  In  no  event  shall  exceed 
two  year*. 

Idl   In  no  event  is  a  land  area  to  be  des- 


ary  85.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg 
June  30.  1975.  and  »5.000.000  for  each  B"."*! 
year  thereafter. 

a£LAT10N    To    OTHZa    LAWS 

Sec.  702.  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  m  any 
S:aie  regulations  approved  pursuant  to  it 
shall  be  construed  to  conflict  with  any  of  the 


,.,  i.».^.,au  B..U  piv>uuigaM;aui.-u  rules  ana      iciBfAH    t.tie.,  i,„i.i      f  7 ---^-v--     -"•"■-',.  ^^"..vi  iicu  i.j  i.umuct  witn  auv  o!  the 

regulations  as  may  be  neces.5ary  to  carry  out     „„1,1  ,„^   !    .?  mUjlng    operations     fcilowlng  Acts  or  with  anv  rule  or  regulation 

the  purposes  and  provisions  of  tliU  Act-  unoer  this  section  on  which  mining  opera-     promulealed  thereunder: 


the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(4)  provide  assistance  to  States  for  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  State 
programs  for  assuring  the  control  of  surface 
coal  mining  operations  and  meeting  the 
other  requirements  of  this  Act; 

(5)  develop  and  malntam  an  Information 
and  Data  Center  on  Surface  Mining,  Recla- 
mation, and  Surface  Impacts  of  Underground 
Mining,  which  will  make  such  data  available 
to  the  public  and  to  Federal,  regional,  state, 
and  local  agencies  conducting  or  concerned 
with  land  use  planning  and  agencies  con- 
cerned with  surface  and  underground  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations; 

16)  assist  the  State  In  developing  objec- 
tive scientific  sUndards  and  appropriate  pro- 
cedures and  Institutions  for  determining 
those  areas  of  a  State  to  be  designated  un- 
suitable for  all  or  certain  types  of  mining 
and  for  development  of  the  state  land  use 
planning  process  pursuant  to  that  process; 

(7)  monitor  Federal  and  State  research 
programs  concerning  mining  and  reclama- 
tion; maintain  a  continuing  study  of  land 
use  and  envhronraental  Impacts  of  surface 
mining  and  surface  effects  of  underground 
mining:  and  recommend  to  Congress  the  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  and  nec- 
essary changes  In  public  policy  which  are 
designated  to  (A)  Improve  feasibility  of  un- 
derground coal  mining,  and  (Bl  improve  sur- 
face mining  and  reclamation  techniquea 
directed  at  elUnlnating  environmental  and 
social  Impacts;  and 


Jlng  opera- 
tions are  being  conducted  prior  to  the 
holding  of  a  hearing  on  such  petition  m 
accordance  with  subsection  (c)  hereof.  Valid 
exlstmg  rights  shall  be  preserved  and  not 
affected  by  such  designation.  Designation  of 
an  area  as  unsuitable  for  mining  operations 
under  this  section  shall  not  prevent  sub- 
sequent mineral  exploration  of  such  area 
except  that  (1)  with  respect  to  lands 
designated  under  subsection  601(b)ill.  such 
exploration  shall  require  the  prior  written 
consent  of  the  holder  of  Uie  surface  estate 
which  consent  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary, and  (111  the  Secretary  may  promulgate 
« itli  respect  to  any  designated  area.  te?ula-' 
tlons  to  mmimlie  any  adverse  effects  of  such 
exploration. 

lej  Prior  to  any  designation  pursuant  to 
Ihls  section,  the  Secrelarv  shall  prepare  a 
detailed  statement  on  il)  the  potential 
mineral  resources  of  the  area.  lil|  the  de- 
mand for  su-h  mineral  resources,  and  lUl) 
the  Impact  of  such  designation  or  the  ab- 
sence of  such  designation  on  the  environ- 
ment, economy,  and  the  suppiv  of  such 
mineral  resources, 

(t)  When  the  Secretary  determines  that 
an  area  on  Federal  lands  is  unsuitable  for  all 
or  certain  types  of  mining  operations  for 
minerals  and  materials  other  than  coal,  by 
reason  of  the  criteria  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion 601(b),  he  may  withdraw  such  area 
from  mineral  entry  or  leasing,  or  condition 
such  entrj'  or  leasing  so  as  to  limit  sucli 


promulgated  thereunder; 

rll  The  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmeitallc 
Mme  Safely  Act  (30  USC.  721-740) 

12)  The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  742) . 

(3)  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  ,33  CSC.  1151-1175).  the  Stale  laws 
enacted  pursuant  thereto,  or  other  Federal 
laa-s  relating  to  preservation  of  water 
quality. 

i4i  The  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended  (42 
use.  1B57I, 

■  51  The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42 
USC.  3251). 

(61  The  Refuse  Act  of  1899  I33  CSC 
407  i 

17.  The  Pish  and  wildlife  Coordination 
At  tie  use.  66!-8«ec). 

EMPLOTEr  pac>rscTioN 
Src.  703.  (al  No  person  shall  fire  or  lu 
any  other  way  discriminate  against,  or  cause 
to  be  fired  or  discriminated  agamst.  any  em- 
ploye* or  any  authorized  representative  of 
employees  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such 
employee  or  representative  has  filed,  msii- 
tuted  or  caused  to  be  filed  or  Wstltuied  any 
proceeding  under  this  Act.  or  has  testified 
or  is  about  lo  testify  in  aiiy  proceeding  re- 
sulting from  the  administration  or  enlorce- 
ment  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

lb)  Any  employee  or  a  representative  of 
employees  who  believes  that  he  has  been 
fired  or  otherwLse  discriminated  against  by 
any  person  m  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  mar.  within  thirty  days  after 
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s\ich  &lIegM  Tlolstlon  occurs,  apply  to  tb» 
Secretary  for  *  review  oT  such  Bring  or  al- 
leged dlscrUnlnfttton.  A  copy  of  the  appllca- 
tlon  shsll  be  sent  to  the  person  or  operator 
who  will  be  the  respondent.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  application,  the  Secretary  shall  cause 
such  Investigation  to  be  made  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  Such  investigation  shall  provide 
an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing  at  the 
request  of  any  party  to  such  review  to  en- 
able the  parties  to  present  InformaiUm  re- 
latifiK  to  the  alleged  violation.  The  parties 
ph*»n  be  given  written  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  bearing  at  least  five  days  prior 
to  the  hearing.  Any  stich  hearing  shall  be  of 
record  and  shall  be  subject  to  section  554  of 
tills  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Upon  re- 
ceiving the  report  of  such  Investigation  the 
Secretary  shall  maJte  findings  of  fact.  If  he 
flud«  that  a  violation  dLd  occur,  he  shall 
issue  a  decision  incorporating  therein  and 
his  findings  In  an  order  requiring  the  party 
committing  the  violation  to  take  such  af- 
firmative action  to  abftte  the  violation  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate,  including. 
but  not  limited  to.  the  rehiring  or  reinstate- 
ment of  the  employee  or  representative  of 
employees  to  hts  former  position  with  com- 
penwitlon.  If  he  finds  that  there  was  no 
violation,  he  shall  issue  a  finding.  Orders 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  subjecE  to  Judicial  review  In 
the  same  manner  as  orders  and  decisions  of 
the  Secreury  are  iubjec:  u  Judicial  levlew 
under  this  Act 

(c)  Whenever  an  order  is  Issued  under 
this  section  to  abate  any  violation,  at  the 
request  of  applicant,  a  «.um  equal  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  all  costs  and  expenses 
(Including  attorney's  fees),  to  have  been 
reasonably  incurred  by  the  applicant  for.  or 
in  connection  with,  tlie  institution  and 
pro-secution  of  such  proceedings,  shall  be 
a.s.<ie5sed  agaln*t  the  persons  conunlttlng  the 
violation. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  continu- 
ing evalu-itloii'  of  poteiir'.Hl  looses  or  shifts 
of  employment  which  m-\'  result  rrom  the 
enforcenien!  of  :hls  A*.t  cr  any  reiuiremeiu 
of  this  Act  Includmg.  where  appropriate,  tn- 
vesiiLMimg  threateut.U  mine  closures  or  re- 
duction«(  lu  employment  allegedly  resulting 
from  such  enforcement  or  requirement.  An; 
employee  who  is  discharged  or  Isld  oS. 
thre.-itened  %-lth  dacharge  or  layofl.  or  other- 
wise discriminated  against  by  any  person  be- 
cause of  the  alleged  results"  ol  the  enforce- 
ment or  requirement  of  this  Act.  or  any 
representative  of  such  employee  tnay  request 
the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  full  investiKaiiou 
of  the  matter.  The  Secretary  shall  thereupon 
Investigate  the  matter,  and.  at  the  request 
of  any  interested  party,  shall  hold  public 
hcnrings  on  not  less  than  five  days'  notice, 
and  sliall  at  such  bearings  require  the  par- 
t!e5.  ijiclnding  the  employer  Uivolved,  to  pre- 
sent information  relating  to  the  actual  or 
po'entiiU  effect  of  luch  ilmitailon  or  order 
on  employmeui  and  on  any  alleged  discharge. 
layoiT.  or  other  UIjcj immatton  and  the  de- 
taUed  reason.s  or  juaiiacarlon  therefor.  Auv 
.';uch  hearing  shall  be  of  record  and  shall 
be  fubject  to  section  554  of  title  5  of  the 
United  Stutes  Code.  Upon  receiving  the  re- 
port ot  such  invef  tigntion.  the  Secretarv  shall 
promptly  make  flndlnsa  of  fact  ns  to  the 
eflecL  of  sr'ch  enforcement  or  requirement 
on  emplovment  and  on  t:;e  alleged  discharge. 
lAyoff,  or  dl-crlmtnation  and  shall  m^ike  such 
recommendations  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
Such  report,  finding.-;  and  recommendations 
shall  be  available  to  the  public.  Nothing  In 
vhl6  suiKection  shall  be  construed  to  require 
or  authorize  the  Secretary  or  a  Stnte  to  mod- 
iiy  cr  withdraw  any  enforcement  nction  or 
reqmreaxent. 

srvoY  OF  straaiDENCE  and  t-N'otaoBovNO  waste 

DISPOSAL    IN    COAL    UIKrS 

Sec.  70*.  TTie  Secretary  shall  conduct,  for 
the  purpo?*  of  developini;  minlny  und  rer'.a- 


matlon  performance  standards  a  full  and 
complete  study  and  investigation  of  the  prac- 
tices of  backfilling  all  coal  mine  wastes  and 
coal  processing  plant  wastes  In  mine  voids  or 
other  equally  effective  methods  and  the  con- 
trol of  subsidence  to  maximize  the  stability. 
value,  and  use  of  lands  overlying  under- 
ground coal  mines.  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  the  results  of  such 
study  and  Investigation  no  later  than  the 
end  of  the  two-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

DCFINITnjKS 

Sec.  703.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act  — 

( 1 1  The  term  ■Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tar>  of  the  Interior,  except  where  otherwise 
described. 

(2)  The  icmi  'State"  means  a  State  of  the 
Unltifd  Stales,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  American  Samoa,  and  Ouam. 

(3i  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  transmis- 
sion, or  communication  among  the  several 
States,  or  betreen  a  State  and  any  other 
place  outside  thereof,  or  between  points  In 
the  Sf'me  State  which  directly  or  Indirectly 
affect  interstate  commerce. 

(4)  The  term  •  Fntrface  coal  mining  oper?.- 
Uons"  means— 

(At  activities  rondiicled  on  the  surface  o' 
lands  in  connection  with  a  surface  coal  mine 
or  surface  operations  and  Impacts  Incident  to 
an  underground  coal  mine,  the  products  of 
which  enter  commerce  or  the  operations  of 
which  directly  or  Indirectly  affect  interstate 
commerce.  Such  activities  Include  excava- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  coal  In- 
cluding such  conmion  methods  as  contour, 
strip,  auger,  mountalntop  removal,  box  cut. 
open  pit.  and  area  mining,  and  in  situ  dis- 
tillation or  retorting,  leaching  or  other 
chemical  or  physical  processing,  and  the 
cleaning,  concentrating,  or  other  processing 
or  preparation.  loading  of  coal  for  Interstate 
commerce  at  or  near  the  mine  pite:  ProiHded. 
hoiceier.  That  such  activities  do  not  Include 
the  extraction  of  coal  Incidental  to  the  ex- 
traction of  other  minerals  where  coal  does 
not  exceed  16- j  per  centun*  of  the  tonnage  of 
mlnerdls  removed  fur  purpo--,es  of  commercial 
use  or  sale-  r^^id 

(8)  the  area.s  upon  which  .such  activities 
occur  or  where  such  activitl*-?  disturb  the 
natural  land  surface,  jjurh  areas  shall  alro 
Uiclude  land  afiected  by  such  anclllarj- 
mluiug  opera  [.ions  which  disturb  the  natural 
land  surfHce.  and  any  adjacent  land  the  use 
of  which  Is  incidental  to  any  such  activities, 
all  lands  aOected  by  the  construction  of  new 
roads  or  the  Improvement  or  use  of  existing 
roads  to  gain  access  to  the  site  of  such  ac- 
Uvitles  and  (or  haulage,  and  excavations, 
workings.  Impoundiuents.  dams,  ventilation 
shafts,  entry  ways,  refuse  banks,  dumps, 
stockpiles,  overburden  piles,  spoil  banks, 
culm  banks,  tailings,  holes  or  depressions, 
repair  areas,  storage  areas,  processing  areas, 
shipping  oreas  and  other  areas  upon  which 
are  sited  structures,  fiicilliies.  or  other  prop- 
erty or  materials  on  the  surface,  resulting 
from  or  Incident  to  such  activities. 

(5»  The  term  surface  mining  and  rec- 
lamation operations'  means  surface  mining 
operations  and  all  aciivuies  necessary  and 
Incident  to  ihe  reriamarion  of  buth  opera- 

ilOllE- 

i6i  The  term  lands  within  any  Staie "  or 
'  Unds  within  «uch  State"  means  all  lands 
within  a  Slate  other  than  Federal  laudo  and 
Indian  landii 

(7)  The  term  Fcdeml  lands'  mean<;  any 
land  owned  bv  the  United  States  without 
regard  to  hou-  the  United  States  acquired 
ownership  of  the  land  and  wlUvout  regard 
to  the  agency  having  responsibility  for  man- 
agement thereof.  c:^ccpt  Indian  lands. 

tB)  The  term  'Ind.an  lands'  means  all 
lands  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  anv 
Indian  reservation,  notwithstanding  the  Issu- 
ance of  uny  pAient.  and  Jncludtiig  rlghts-or- 


way.  and  all  lands  held  in  trust  for  or  super- 
vised by  any  Indian  tribe. 

19)  The  term  "Indian  tribe'  means  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  group,  or  community 
haviny  a  governing  body  recognized  by  the 
Secretarv. 

(10)  The  term  'Indian  lands  program 
means  a  program  established  by  an  Indian 
tribe  pursuant  to  title  III  to  regulate  siurioce 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  for  coal, 
whichever  Is  relevant,  on  Indian  lands  under 
Its  jiul^dlction  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  .Act 

)U)  Tlie  term  "State  program"  means  a 
progran^  established  by  a  State  pursuant  to 
title  II  to  regulate  sinrface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  on  lands  within  a 
State  m  accordance  with  the  requirements  ol 
this  Act  and  regulations  issued  by  the  Secte- 
tar\-  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(12)  The  term  "Federal  program"  mean^ 
a  program  established  by  the  Secretary  to 
regulate  svnface  coal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  on  all  lands  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

1131  The  term  "Federal  lands  program' 
means  a  program  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursunnt  to  title  II  to  regulate  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations  on 
Federal  lands  and  Indian  lands, 

1 14)  The  term  "reclamatlou  plan"  mean.? 
a  plan  submitted  by  an  applicant  for  a  per- 
mit under  a  State  program  or  Federal  pro- 
gram which  sets  forth  a  plan  for  rec- 
lamation of  the  proposed  surface  mining 
operations  pursuant  to  section  210. 

116)  The  term  "State  regulatory  author- 
ity'" means  the  department  or  agency  in  each 
State  which  has  primary  respoualbllity  in 
that  State  for  adminisierine  the  State  pro- 
grtim  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(16)  The  term  "regulaton-  authority 
means  the  State  regulatory  authority  where 
the  State  is  administering  this  Act  under  au 
appiovcd  State  program  or  the  Secretaiy 
i*here  the  Secretitry  is  admlnlsterlnc  any  or 
an  p:ovlslonsof  this  Act. 

( i"i  The  term  "person"  means  an  Individ- 
ual, partnership,  association,  society,  joint 
stock  company,  firm,  company,  corporation, 
or  other  business  organization." 

(iSi  The  term  "permit"  means  a  permit 
to  conduct  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
opeiations  issued  by  the  Stnte  regxiiotor> 
authority  pursuant  to  a  State  program  or 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  a  Federal 
program. 

I  !6i  The  term  'pennit  applicant '  or  "ap- 
pUc:.iu"  mean*  a  person  applying  for  a  per- 

(201  The  term  permittee '  means  a  per- 
*ion  holding  a  permit. 

i21i  The  term  "fund"  means  the  Abaii- 
doiieU  Mine  Reclamation  Fund  e«tablislied 
pursuant  to  title  IV. 

(22(  The  term  "appropriate  original  con- 
tour "  means  that  surface  configuration 
achieved  by  backfllUng  and  grading  of  the 
mined  area  >^  that  it  closely  resembles  the 
surface  configuration  of  the  land  prior  tn 
mining  and  blends  into  and  Is  in  accordance 
with  the  drainage  pattern  of  ihestu-rounditig 
terrain,  with  all  hlghwalls.  spoil  piles,  and 
depiessions  eliminated  except  that  water  Im- 
poundments may  be  permitted  where  il.i? 
reyulatoi  V  authority  determlue«  that  they  are 
lu  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  thH 
Act. 

(2a  1  The  wrin  ■written  coiisent"  nienni 
such  Aritten  cousent  as  Is  executed  bv  ihe 
owner  of  the  surface  estate  alter  the  diitc  ol 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  a  form  approved 
by  tUe  Secretary,  and  shall  demonstrate  that 
such  owner  consents  to  entry  of  an  operator 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  surface  coal 
mtiang  operations  and  that  such  consent  is 
giren  only  to  such  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamatlou  operations  which  fully  comply 
with  the  tei-ms  and  requirements  of  this  Act. 
rj4»  The  lerm  ■  waiver"  means  any  docii- 
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ment  which  demonstrates  the  clear  Intention 
to  convey  rights  In  the  mineral  estat«  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  such  minerals  by  cur- 
rent surface  mining  methods. 

(25)  The  term  "operator"  means  any  per- 
son, partnership,  or  corporation  engaged  in 
coal  mining  who  removes  or  intends  to  re- 
move more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  toua 
of  coat  from  the  earth  by  coal  mining  within 
twelve  consecutive  calendar  months  in  any 
one  location. 

(26)  The  term  "reclamation"  or  "reclaim" 
means  the  combined  process  of  land  treat- 
ment that  minimizes  water  degradation,  air 
pollution,  damage  to  aquatic  or  wildlife 
habitat,  flooding,  erosion,  other  harmful 
effects  or  after-effects  from  atu-foce  mining 
operations,  or  siu'face  effects  from  under- 
ground mines,  so  that  affected  lands  are  re- 
stored to  a  stable  condition  and  create  no 
danger  to  public  safety,  barriers,  to  assess  or 
reduce  the  value  of  surrounding  lands.  The 
process  may  extend  to  affected  lands  sur- 
rounding the  lands  on  which  the  original 
mining  occurred  and  may  require  backfilling 
to  approximate  original  contouring,  grading. 
resolUng.  revegetation,  soli  compaction,  and 
stabilization,  in  order  to  minimize  water  or 
soil  pollution,  erosion,  fiooding  resulting  from 
surface  mining,  water  degradation  or  pollu- 
tion from  unfilled  cracks  and  fissures  or 
any  other  activity  to  accomplish  reclamation 
of  land  to  a  stable  condition  at  least  fully 
capable  of  supporting  the  use  or  higher  or 
better  uses  which  they  were  capable  of  sup- 
porting prior  to  any  mining. 

(27)  The  term  "permit  area"  means  the 
area  of  land  Indicated  on  the  approved  map 
submitted  by  the  operator  with  his  appli- 
cation, which  area  of  land  shall  be  covered 
by  the  operator's  bond  as  required  by  section 
214(a)  of  this  Act  and  shall  be  readily  iden- 
tifiable by  appropriate  marker.-?  on  the  site. 

(28>  The  term  "slit"  means  soil,  soU  or 
rock  particles,  wood,  debris,  or  other  mate- 
rials that  are  transported  by  suspension  or 
floating  In  streams  flowing  from  or  through 
mining  areas. 

(29)  The  term  'aquifer"  means  a  zone, 
stratum,  or  group  of  simta.  that  con  store 
and  transmit  water  in  sufficiently  recover- 
able quantities  to  be  of  economic  or  eco- 
loglc  value  as  a  source  of  water. 

(30)  The  term  "Imminent  danger  to  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  public"  means  the 
existence  of  any  condition  or  practice,  or  any 
violation  of  a  permit  or  other  requirement  of 
this  Act  In  a  surface  coal  mining  and  recla- 
mation operation,  which  condition,  practice, 
or  violation  could  reosonbly  be  expected  to 
cause  substantial  physical  harm  to  persons 
outside  the  permit  area  before  such  condi- 
tion, practice,  or  violation  can  be  abated. 

(31)  The  term  "unwarratited  failure  to 
comply"  means  the  failure  of  a  permittee  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  any  violation  of  his 
permit  or  any  requirement  of  this  Act  due 
to  Indifference,  lack  of  diligence,  or  lack  of 
reasonable  care,  or  the  failtire  to  abate  any 
violation  of  such  permit  or  the  Act  due  to 
Indifference,  lack  of  diligence,  or  lank  of  rea- 
sonable core. 

GRANTS   TO  THE   SIATFS 

Sec.  706,  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorired 
to  moke  annual  grants  to  any  State  for  the 
purpose  of  assifUng  such  State  in  develop- 
ing, admlnlslering.  and  enforcing  State  pro- 
grams vmder  this  Act.  Such  grants  shall  not 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  total  costs  in- 
curred during  the  fir^^t  year.  60  per  centum 
of  total  costs  Incurred  during  the  second 
year,  and  40  per  centum  of  the  total  costs  in- 
curred during  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

(b)  The  Secretary-  Is  authorized  to  cooper- 
ale  with  and  provide  assistance  to  any  State 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  it  In  the  de- 
velopment, administration,  and  enforcement 
of  Its  State  programs.  Such  cooperation  and 
assistance  shall  Include — 

(I)  technical  assistance  and  training  In- 


cluding provision  of  necessary  currlcular  and 
instruction  materials,  in  the  development, 
administration,  and  enforcement  of  the  State 
programs;  and 

(2)  assistance  In  preparing  and  maintain- 
ing a  continuing  Inventory  of  Information 
on  surface  mining  and  reclamation  oper- 
ations for  each  Stat©  for  the  purposes  of 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  State  pro- 
grams. Such  assistance  shall  Include  all  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  making  avail- 
able data  relevant  to  stirface  mtnmg  and 
reclamation  operations  and  to  the  develop- 
ment, administration,  and  enforcement  of 
State  programs  concerning  such  operations. 

RESEABCH  AND  DEMONSTBATION  faOJXCTS 

Src.  707.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  conduct  and  promote  the  coordination  and 
acceleration  of  research,  studies,  surveys,  ex- 
periments, and  training  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  In  conducting  the  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary may  enter  Into  contracts  with,  and 
make  grants  to  quollSed  institutions,  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  persons. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with,  and  make  grants  to,  the 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions,  and 
other  public  institutions,  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  persons  to  carry  out  demonstra- 
tion projects  involving  the  reclamation  of 
lands  which  have  been  disturbed  by  surface 
mining  operations. 

RCSCAaCH     AKD    DEMONSTKATION    PBOJECTS    ON 
ALTiatNATIVE  COAL  MCNINC  TECHNOLOGIES 

Sec.  708.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised 
to  conduct,  and  promote  the  coordination 
and  acceleration  of.  research,  studies,  sur- 
veys, experiments,  demonstration  projects, 
and  training  relating  to — 

(1)  the  development  and  application  of 
coal  mining  technologies  which  provide  al- 
ternatives to  surface  disturbance  and  which 
maximize  the  recovery  of  available  coal  re- 
Eourccr,  IncUtding  the  Improvement  of  pres- 
ent underground  mining  methods,  methods 
for  the  return  of  underground  mining  wastes 
to  the  mine  void,  methods  for  the  tuider- 
ground  mining  of  thici;  coal  seams  and  very 
doep  coal  seams,  and  such  other  means  of 
mining  as  may  be  recommended  in  the  studies 
authorized  under  section  704;  and 

(2)  safety  and  health  in  the  application  of 
such  technologies,  methods,  and  means. 

(b)  In  conducting  the  activities  authorized 
by  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into 
contracts  with  and  make  grants  to  qualified 
institutions,  agencies,  organizations,  and  per- 
sons, 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary,  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  CSO.006.000  for  each 
fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1976. 
and  for  each  year  thereafter  for  the  next 
four  years. 

ANKtJAL   REPOKT 

Stc.  709.  The  Secretary  shall  ^\!bmlt  aiuiu- 
all>-  to  the  Pi-esldeut  and  the  Congress  a  re- 
port concerning  activities  conducted  by  him, 
the  Federal  Go\ornmeut,  and  the  State  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  Among  other  matters,  the 
Secretary  shall  Include  In  such  report  rec- 
ommendations for  additional  administrative 
or  leglhlatlve  action  as  he  deems  necessary 
and  desirable  to  accomplish  the  purpoaes  of 
this  Act.  Including  recommendations  for  In- 
creasing the  productiun  from  underground 
coal  mines. 

paoTicnoK  OK  the  scKrACE  owNra  and 

OWNEBS  OF  WATER  RtCHTS 

Sfc.  710.  (a)  In  those  instances  In  which 
the  surface  owner  Is  not  the  owner  of  the 
mineral  estate  propof&d  to  be  mined  by  sur- 
face coal  raining  operations,  the  application 
for  a  permit  shall  Include  the  written  con- 
sent, or  a  waiver  by.  the  owner  or  owners 
of  the  surface  lands  involved  to  enter  and 


commence  8tu-fac«  mining  operations  on  such 
land. 

(b)  In  those  Instances  where  the  mineral 
estate  proposed  to  be  mined  by  surface  coal 
mining  operations  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  surface  rights  are  held 
pursuimt  to  patent,  the  application  for  a 
permit  shall  mclude  the  »Tltten  consent  of 
the  owner  or  owners  of  the  surface  lands 
involved  to  enter  and  commence  surface 
mining  operations  on  such  land  or  a  docu- 
ment which  demonstrates  the  acquiescence 
of  the  owner  of  the  surface  rights  to  the  ex- 
traction of  minerals  within  the  boundaries 
of  his  property  by  current  surface  mining 
methods. 

(c)  In  those  Instances  where  the  mineral 
estate  proposed  to  be  mined  by  surface  coal 
mining  operations  Is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Interest  in  the  surface 
is  In  tlie  nature  of  a  lease  or  a  permit,  the 
application  for  a  permit  shall  Include 
either— 

(1)  the  written  consent  of  the  permittee 
or  lessee  of  the  surface  lands  involved  to 
enter  and  commence  surface  coal  mining  op- 
eratlon  on  such  land;  or 

(2)  the  execution  of  a  bond  or  undertak- 
ing to  the  United  States  or  the  State,  which- 
ever is  applicable,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  permittee  or  lessee  of  the  surface  lands 
involved,  the  secure  payment  of  any  damages 
to  the  surface  estate,  to  the  corps,  or  to  the 
tangible  Improvements  of  the  permittee  or 
lessee  of  the  surface  lands  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  patent  Involved,  or  as  deter- 
mined and  fixed  in  an  action  brought  against 
the  operator  or  upon  the  bond  In  a  court  of 
competent  JurisdlctLon.  This  bond  Is  In  ad- 
dition to  the  performance  bond  required  for 
reclamation  under  section  216. 

(d)  In  those  instances  In  which  It  Is  de- 
termined that  a  proposed  coal  surface  min- 
ing operation  Is  likely  to  adversely  affect  the 
hydrologic  balance  of  water  on  or  off  site,  or 
diminish  the  supply  or  quality  of  such  water, 
the  application  for  a  permit  shall  include 
either— 

( 1 )  the  written  consent  of  all  owners  of 
water  rights  reasonably  anuclpated  to  be 
affected:  or 

(2)  e-.ldence  of  the  capability  and  willing- 
ness to  provide  substitute  water  supply,  at 
least  equal  in  quality,  quantity,  and  dura- 
tion to  the  affected  water  rights  of  such 
owners. 

(e)  (1)  An  owner  of  water  righU  adver*elv 
affected  may  file  a  complaint  detailing  the 
loss  tn  quality  and  quantity  of  his  water  with 
the  regulatory  authority. 

(2)  Upon  receipt  of  such  complaint  the 
regulatory  authority  shall — 

lA)  inve.stigate  such  complaint  ualrg  all 
available  Information  including  the  moni- 
toring dc'a  fe.\thered  persutmt  to  ecctfon 
219(b)(3i: 

(B)  Within  30  days  Issue  a  specific  wrltfen 
findLig  OS  to  the  can*e  of  the  water  lo^  In 
quantity  or  quality,  if  an^: 

(C)  order  the  mining  operator  to  replace 
the  water,  in  like  quality,  quonlliy.  and 
duration,  within  33  days  If  the  loss  of  such 
water  was  found  to  be  due  to  0»e  surface 
cor;.l  mining  operations;  and 

(D)  order  the  suspension  of  the  operator's 
permit  for  failure  to  replace  such  water  imiil 
fcuch  time  as  the  operator  bus  provided  the 
Eub&tituie  v.ater  supply, 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  In  any  way  the  right  of 
any  person  lo  enforce  or  protect,  under  ap- 
plicable State  law,  bis  interest  In  water  re- 
sources affected  by  a  surface  cool  mining 
operation. 

(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term,  "surface  coal  mining  operation"  does 
not  include  underground  mining  for  coal. 
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S£V  EIlABn.TTT 

Sec.  711.  If  any  provision  of  thU  Act  or 
the  applicability  ther«of  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  Is  beld  Invalid,  tbe  remaluder 
of  thl^  Act  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  clrcum-stances  i^hall 
uot  be  affected  therebv. 

PBOTCCnoH  OF  COVEHNMrNT  EMFLOVCtS 

Sec.  712.  Section  114.  title  18.  United  states 
Code,  is  herebj'  amended  by  adding  tbe  words 
"or  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior"  after 
the  words  "Department  of  Loboi"  contained 
la  that  section. 

CxrUUMEN-rU.  FRACTtCES 

Sec.  713.  In  order  to  encourage  advances 
In  mining  and  reclamation  practice^;,  tlie 
regulatory  authority  may  authorise  depar- 
tures in  individual  c^Fea  on  an  experimental 
basis  from  the  e:ivironmentaI  protection 
performance  standards  promiilgiated  und^ir 
sections  211  and  212  of  tfils  Act.  Such  depar- 
tures may  be  authorized  tf  (i)  the  expcri- 
mentot  practices  are  poicntiaily  more  or  at 
least  as  environmentally  protective,  during 
and  after  mining  operation';,  as  those  re- 
quired by  promulgated  standards;  (11  >  the 
mining  operation  is  no  larger  than  necessary 
to  determine  the  effectlvenejj;  and  economic 
faslblllty  of  the  experimental  practices:  and 
(ill)  the  experimental  practices  do  not  re- 
duce Che  protection  afforded  public  health 
and  safety  below  that  provided  by  promul- 
gated standards. 

ALASKAN  StnirACE  COAL  MINE  STUDT 

Sec.  714.  (ai  The  Secretary  U  directed  to 
contract  with  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences-National Academy  of  Engineering  for 
an  tndepth-  study  of  surface  coal  mining 
conditions  in  the  State  of  Alaslca  in  order 
to  determine  the  best  set  of  surface  mining 
regulations  under  which  such  mines  should 
operate.  Tho  study  shall — 

(!)  Identify  variations  and  differences  be- 
tween surface  mining  conditions  in  Alaska 
and  surface  mining  conditions  in  the  I*ower 
48  with  respect  to  the  unviranmental  pro- 
tection standards  in  thl:^  Arr, 

(2)  identify  suitable  jiu-face  mining 
standards  to  assiu-e  tnat  post-mining  land 
use  Is  compatible  v.iiit  the  habitat,  and 
surrounding  terrain; 

(3)  identify  Impacu  on  the  environment 
which  could  be  engendered  by  current  sur- 
face mining  technology  and  identify  how 
or  if  these  impacts  can  be  mitigated  through 
tbe  use  of  alternative  mining  technologies. 

(b)  The  Secretary  "ui  to  make  a  report  to 
the  President  aud  Congres'^  on  the  findings 
of  the  study  no  later  than  24  months  after 
the  date  of  enacimont  of  this  Act; 

(ci  The  Secretary  shall  Include  lu  his 
report  a  draft  of  Federal  regulations  to  be 
promulgated  to  govern  surface  coal  mining 
operations  on  Federal  lands  In  the  State  of 
Ala^ta,  and  a  draft  of  those  regulations  to 
tise  as  a  standard  for  determining  the  ade- 
quacy of  an  Alastcan  State  program  for  the 
regulation  of  surface  coal  raining  operations; 

(dl  The  draft  regulations  contained  In  the 
report  are  to  be  promulgated  for  comment 
by  the  public  and  ot^er  Interested  parties 
pursuant  to  this  Act  within  12  months  of 
submission  of  tho  report  to  Congress.  After 
considering  such  comments  submitted  and 
roismg  such  regulations  as  appropriate,  the 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  such  standards 
governing  surface  coal  mining  operations  in 
the  State  of  Alaska. 

(C)  Until  tho  Secretary  has  made  his  re- 
port to  the  President  and  Congress  and  has 
promulgated  Federal  regtilations  on  coal 
mining  operations  on  Federal  lands  In  Alas- 
ka, this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  State  of 
Alaslca. 

(f)  There  is  hereby  authorl^d  to  be  ap- 
propriated Tor  the  purpose  of  this  section 
$500,000. 


PBEFELSENCB    FOB    PERSONS    AHVEitSrLK    APFECTED 
BY  THE  ACT 

Sec.  715.  (at  In  the  award  of  contracts  for 
the  reclamation  of  abandoned  and  un- 
reclaimed mined  areas  pursuant  to  title  IV 
and  for  research  and  demonstration  projects 
pursuant  to  section  707  of  this  Act  the  Sec- 
retary shall  derelop  regyilations  which  will 
accord  a  preference  to  surface  mining  opera- 
tors who  can  demonstrate  that  their  surface 
mining  operations,  de.tplte  good-faith  ellorts 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act.  have  been  ad<ersely  affected  by  the  regu- 
lation of  surface  mining  and  reclamatinn 
operations  pursuant  to  this  Act, 

(bi  Contracts  awarded  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  require  the  contractor  to  af- 
ford an  emnloytnent  preference  to  individ- 
uals whose  employment  hns  been  adversely 
affected  by  thl-i  Act. 

AS^'STANCE  TO  PESSONS  UNKMPI.PYCD  AS  A 
RESULT  OF  THIS  .\CT 

Src.  716.  (a}  The  President  l.s  authorized 
and  dirertf^d  to  make  grants  to  States  to 
provide  to  any  Individual  unemployed,  U 
such  unemployment  resulted  from  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  this  Act  and 
was  in  no  way  due  to  tho  fault  of  such  Indi- 
vidual, such  asfji-^fiuice  a.*;  the  President 
deems  appropriate  •.vhtle  surh  individual  is 
tinemptoyed.  Such  a^^iistance  as  a  State  nhall 
provide  under  such  a  grant  shall  be  available 
to  Individuals  not  otherwise  eligible  for  un- 
employment compensation  and  individuals 
who  have  otherwise  exhausted  their  eligi- 
bility lor  such  uncmplovment  compensation, 
and  shall  continue  as  long  as  iinemployment 
in  the  area  caused  bv  such  administration 
bnd  enforcement  continues  (but  not  lees  than 
six  month?)  or  until  the  individual  is  re- 
employed In  a  suitable  position,  but  not 
longer  than  tno  year."?  after  the  individual 
becomes  eligible  for  such  a.<^lstance.  Such 
assistance  shall  not  exceed  the  mnximura 
weekly  amount  under  the  unemploymen* 
compensation  prosrsm  of  the  State  in  which 
the  cmii."^vment  !o-j*  occurred  and  shall  be 
reduced  by  on  Dtnount  of  private  Income 
protection  l".-5urance  comiM^n^pilon  available 
to  B'lch  Individual  for  su.-h  period  of  ;m- 
em-jloyment. 

(b>  Tlie  P'-e'5idenl  !■?  nuthorized  and 
directed  to  make  grants  to  States  to  provide 
assistance  on  a  temporary  baste  in  the  form 
of  mortgage  or  rcntil  payments  to  or  on  be- 
half of  individuals  and  families  who.  as  a 
result  of  financial  hardship  caused  by  any 
such  uuemoloyment.  have  received  written 
notice  of  dispossession  or  eviction  from  a 
residence  by  reason  of  foreclosm:*  of  any 
mortgage  or  Hen.  cancellation  of  any  contract 
of  sale,  or  termination  of  any  lease,  entered 
into  prior  to  the  employment  loss.  Such 
assistance  shall  be  provided  for  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  one  year  or  for  the  duration 
of  the  period  of  financial  h.irdshlp.  which- 
ever Is  the  lesser. 

(CI  (1)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that,  as  a  result  of  any  such  employment 
loss,  low-income  households  are  unable  to 
purchase  adequate  amounts  of  nutritious 
food  the  President  Is  authorized,  under  surh 
terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  prescribe,  to 
distribute  through  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture coupon  allotments  to  such  households 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  aud  to  make  sur- 
plus conunodltles  available. 

(2)  The  President,  through  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  is  authorized  to  continue  to 
make  such  coupon  allotments  and  surpUta 
commodities  available  to  such  households 
for  so  long  as  he  determines  necessary,  taking 
mto  consideration  such  factors  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  including  the  consequences  of 
the  employment  losa  on  the  earning  power 
of  the  households  to  which  assistance  Is 
made  available  under  this  section. 

(3»    Nothing  in  this  suhsectton  shall  bo 


constructed  as  amending  or  otherwise  chang- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  except  as  they  relate  to  the 
availability  of  food  stamps  in  such  an  em- 
ployment loss. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorized 
aud  directed  to  provide  reemploymeLt  as- 
sistance services  under  other  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  any  such  individual  so  un- 
employed. As  one  element  of  such  reemploy- 
ment assistance  services,  such  Secretary 
shall  provide  to  any  such  unemployed  in- 
dividual who  Is  unable  to  find  reemployment 
In  a  suitable  position  within  a  reasonable 
distance  from  home,  assistance  to  relocate 
in  another  area  where  such  employment  is 
available.  Such  assistance  may  include  rea- 
sonable costs  of  seeking  such  employment 
aLid  tbe  cost  of  moving  his  family  and  house- 
hold to  the  location  of  his  new  employment. 

(e)(1)  The  President  acting  through  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  loans  (which  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  shall  include  par- 
ticipations In  loans)  to  aid  In  financing  any 
project  in  the  United  states  for  the  conduct 
of  activities  or  the  acquisition,  construction, 
or  alteration  of  facilities  (Including  machin- 
ery and  equipment)  required  by  the  admin- 
istration or  enforcement)  of  this  Act,  for  ap- 
plicants both  private  and  public  (including 
Indian  tribes) .  which  have  been  approved 
for  such  assistance  by  an  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
in  which  the  project  to  be  financed  is  lo- 
cated, and  which  agency  or  instrumentality 
(including  units  of  general  purpose  local 
government)  Is  directly  concerned  with 
problems  of  economic  development  in  such 
State  or  subdivision,  and  which  have  been 
certified  by  such  agency  or  Instrumentality 
as  requiring  the  loan  successfully  to  remain 
in  operation  or  at  previous  levels  of  employ- 
ment. 

(2)  Financial  assistance  under  tbia  sec- 
tion shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  President  determines,  except  that — 

(A)  no  loan  shall  be  made  unless  it  Is  de- 
termined that  there  is  reasonable  assurance 
of  repayment: 

(B)  no  loan,  including  renewals  or  exten- 
sion thereof,  may  be  made  hereunder  for 
a  period  exceeding  thirty  years; 

(C)  loans  made  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
but  not  more  than  3  per  centum  per  anntuo; 

(D)  loans  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate 
cost  to  the  applicant  of  acquiring,  construt:t* 
ing,  or  altering  the  facility  or  project: 

(E)  the  total  of  all  loans  to  any  single 
applicant  shall  not  exceed  SI  .000.000;  and 

(V)  the  facility  or  project  baa  been  certi- 
fied by  the  regulatory  authority  as  necessary 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act, 

(f)  Where  the  loss,  curtailment,  removal. 
or  closing  of  any  Industrial  or  commercial 
facility  resulting  from  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  this  Act  causes  an  un- 
usual and  abrupt  rise  In  unemployment  in 
any  area,  community,  or  neighborhood,  tbe 
Small  Business  Administration  In  the  case 
of  a  nonagricuUural  enterprise  and  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration  In  the  case  of 
an  agricultural  enterprise,  are  authorized  to 
provide  any  industrial,  commercial,  agricul- 
tural, or  other  enterprise,  which  has  the  po- 
tential to  be  a  major  source  of  employment 
for  a  substantial  period  of  time  in  such  area, 
a  loan  In  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  such  enterprise  to  assist  in  restor- 
ing the  economic  viability  of  such  area,  com- 
munity, or  neighborhood.  Loans  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  limitations  on  the  size  of  loans  which  may 
otherwise  be  imposed  by  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  regulation  promulgated  pursuant 
thereto. 

(g)  The  President  is  authorized  to  moke 
grants  to  any  local  government  which,  as  a 
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result  of  the  admlnlirtratlon  and  enforcement     or  department  conducting  a  program  of  sub- 

nf   this    Art     hOJl  Rtlfr«>r#xi    a    eiihetanrinl    In^e   n*         _...-i._.     . .^         "^       °        «•  wi    oi.M 
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. ,J  .___         *  w«^"  »=»i  »*i.»i  i#c»       or  mmerais  extraction  or  beneflclatlon  en-     concerned    «nrt  it«  r^iartnn  »n  »*»,..  w„^ — _ 


sonal  property  tax  revenue).  Orants  made 


extraction  or  beneflclatlon  en- 
gineering wherein  education  and  research  In 


concerned,  and  (tj  relation  to  other  known 

;rin'^i^r.st^^t^r,-^  j^^s^sEs^he:^:^^  ^(h^^^^^:^^^^-^ 


carried  out  and  wherein  at  least  five  full 
time  permanent  faculty  members  are  em- 
ployed: Prot'Wffd,  That — 

(1)  such  moneys  when  approprlnted  shall 
be  made  available  to  match,  on  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  basis,  non-Federal  funds  which  shall 

(2)  if  there  is  more  than  one  such  eligible 
college    or    university    in 


cf  the  following  two  tax  years.  The  grant  for 
any  tax  year  shall  not  exceed  the  difference 
between  the  annual  average  of  all  revenues 
n^ceived  by  the  local  government  during  tho 
thrcc-tox-year  period  immediately  preceding 
the  tax  year  in  which  such  losa  occurred  and 


wiu  provide  opportimlty  for  the  training  of 
mining  and  mineral  engineers  and  scien- 
tists, and  the  extent  of  participation  by  non- 
governmental sources  in  the  project.  No 
grant  shall  be  made  under  said  subECction 
(a)    except  for  a   project  approved   by    tt-e 


ernment  for  the  tax  year  In  which  tbe  loss 
occurred  and  for  each  of  the  two  tax  years 
following  such  loss  but  only  if  there  has  been 
no  reduction  in  the  tax  rates  and  the  tax 
assessment  valuation  factors  of  the  local  gov- 
eriunent.  If  there  has  been  a  reduction  In  the 
tax  rates  or  tbe  tax  assessment  valuation  fac- 
tors then,  for  tbe  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  a  grant  under  this  section  for  the 
year  or  years  when  such  reduction  Is  In  effect, 
tbe  President  shall  use  the  tax  rates  and  tax 
assessment  valuation  factors  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment in  effect  at  the  time  of  such  loss 
without  reduction.  In  order  to  determine  tbe 
revenues  which  would  have  been  received  by 
the  local  government  but  for  such  reduction. 
(h)  Any  owner  or  operator  of  a  surface  coal 
mine,  or  employee  (or  former  employee]  of 
a  surface  coal  mine,  who  would  otherwise  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  section.  In 
lieu  of  such  assistance  may  utilize  the  prefer- 
ence accorded  in  section  715  of  this  Act  In 


State,  funds 
under  thU  title  shall.  In  the  absence  of  a 
designation  to  the  contrary  by  act  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State,  be  paid  to  one  such 
college  or  university  designated  by  the  Oov- 
ecto  by  two  «•  more  institutes.  No  portion  of 
emor  of  the  State;  and 

(3)  where  a  State  does  not  have  a  public 
college  or  university  with  an  eligible  school, 
division,  or  department  conducting  a  pro- 
gram of  substantial  Instruction  and  research 
in  mining  or  minerals  extraction  or  benefl- 
clatlon engineering,  said  advisory  committee 
may  allocate  the  States'  allotment  to  one 
private  college  or,  university  which  It  deter- 
mines to  have  an  eligible  school,  division,  or 
department  as  provided  herein, 

(b)  It  Khali  be  the  duty  of  each  such  in- 
stitute to  plan  and  conduct  and/or  arrange 
for  a  component  or  components  of  the  col- 
lege or  tmiversity  with  which  it  Is  affiliated 


project,  the  need  for  the  knowledge  which 
it  15  expected  to  produce  when  completed, 
and  the  opportunity  it  provides  for  the 
training  of  individuals  as  mineral  engineers 

and  scientists. 

rUNDINC   CRrrEBIA 

Sec.  803.  fa)  Sums  avaUable  to  institutes 
under  the  terms  of  sections  801  and  802  of 
this  title  shall  be  paid  at  such  times  and  in 
such  amounts  during  each  fiscal  year  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  and  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  him.  Each  Institute 
shall  set  forth  Its  plan  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  Individuals  as  mineral  engineers 
and  scientists  under  a  curriculum  appropri- 
ate to  the  field  of  mineral  resources  and  min- 
eral engineering  and  related  fields;  set  forth 
policies  and  procedures  which  assure  that 
Federal  fvmds  made  available  under  this  title 
for  any  fiscal  year  will  supplement  and.  to 
the  extent  practicable,  increase  tbe  level  of 


receiving  contracts  or  employment  In  thl     to^  condTc' com^eteS  ^«Trch    inv«^^^^^^     "^JT  ^""^TT'  *"  ^^^  *»»*"«  ^'  *"<^»^ 
conduct  of  reclamation  activities  authorized     m^^,    h»™ *«?L„"    „!^__*  ._!""«•:     Federal  funds,   be  made  avaUable   for  nur- 


'.  reclamation  activities  authorized 
by  section  405  of  this  Act. 

(1)  Tbere  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(J)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  Implementation  of  this  section 
not  later  than  thirty  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  annually  thereafter. 
The  report  required  by  this  subsection  shall 
Include  an  estimate  of  the  funds  which 
would  be  necessary  to  implement  this  section 
in  each  of  the  succeeding  three  years. 


tlons.  demonstrations,  and  experiments  of 
either  a  basic  or  practical  nature,  or  both,  in 
relation  to  mining  and  mineral  resources  and 
to  provide  for  the  training  of  mineral  engi- 
neers and  scientists  through  such  research. 
Investigations,  demonstrations,  and  experi- 
ments. Such  research.  Investigations,  dem- 
onstrations, experiments,  and  training  may 
Include,  without  being  limited  to  explora- 
tion; extraction;  processing;  development: 
production  of  mineral  resources;  mining  and 
mineral  technology: 


_.     supply  and  demand  for 

(k)  The  secretary  sl>airreport«7he  con-     'Z"£^viiTtrmln^r:S^^I':^°l^r^-     V, V.-.-   -—  ■"    -"   "--""^ 

p_^  not  later  than  July  J,  .976.  on  the  Un-     gal.  SZln^L^^^:;,ri^:«^Ii°^^d:.:    fLtrZ.''!.."'.^  """"l^'^  '-S"^"'  "J  ^e  au 


made  available  for  pur- 
poses or  this  title,  end  In  no  case  supplant 
such  funds;  have  an  officer  appointed  by  its 
governing  authority  who  shall  receive  and 
account  for  all  funds  paid  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  and  shall  maKe  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before 
the  nrst  day  of  September  of  each  year,  on 
work  accomplished  and  the  sutus  of  proj- 
ects underway,  together  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  amountfi  received  under 
any  provisions  of  this  title  during  the  pre- 
ceding Bsca!  year,  and  of  Its  disbursements 
on   schedules   prescribed  by  the   Secretary. 


paci  ox  ine  aoministratlon  and  enforcement     cal.  ecoeraohfc  ecological   .nrt  «.v^,  ..-„.  -"-'•-"- •■^'^■'■""B  ""cer  oi  any  institute  un- 

ot  this  Act  on  employees  and  owners  or  oper-     of  mSnr^mtaer^  fi^ourS*  and  mfS^S  T/n^"  P™""™^  <"  ">ls  title  shall  by  any 

ators  of  firms  with  gross  capital  values  of    reclamat°ln  Tavlng  d^  rei^i  to  thf^fl^  Z^Z^    T.  "^""""Sency    be    found    by    the 

less  than  t5O0.0OO.  together  with  a  recom-     relation  on   th.n.,,!!.ti'*^,              .  Secretary  to  have  been  Improperly  dlmln- 

mendatlon  on  a  progAm  granting  reuef^     virvme  condmonf  f„^^.  h  '^?'i?"'''   ""=  ^'■^''^- '°"-  "  "^"PPl"".  «  shall  be  replaced 

such  employees  and^erl  or  o^wre  t"     Ji"  ftUs  ?i  m?ni^  and  ,S„°e   T  ''''"'"  ""  "==  State  concerned  and  until  so  replaced 

losses  m  capital  value  sustained  as  a  con!    reslaich  oVL^  bemrc^n^  S  resources  no  subsenuent  appropriation  shall  be  allotted 

,:„  „,  ,.•^^5"  ,       ^  conducted  by  agen-  or  paid  to  any  institute  of  such  State 

»nrt  „,hll  .„H  !       "^f  ^'*"  Eovemment*.  (b)  Moneys  appropriated  pursuant  to  thu 

and  other,  and  to  avoid  any  undue  displace-  title.  In  addition  to  bcmg  available  for  M- 

ment   of   mineral    engineers   and   scientists  penses   for   research.   ln^..tlgatlons    experl- 

elsewhere   engaged  In  mining   and  mineral  ments.    and  training  conducted   under   au- 

re..ources  research.  thorlty  of  this  tltle^  shaU  als^  be  avlllab^ 

atsE/ujcn  ruNDs  lo  iNSTrrorxs  '"''    Printing    and    publishing    the    results 

Sec.  302.  (a)  There  is  further  authnrtecd  •'j"''™' "JJor  aiimlnlstratlve  planning  and 

appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  W  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  °"*"'°''  The  Institutes  are  hereby  author- 
sums  adequate  to  provide  for  each  partlcl-  Interior  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  six  succeed-  ""^  '°™"''a««>  '<>  P'an  and  conduct 
pattag  state  $200,000  for  fiscal  year  1975.  'ns  tocal  years  therca.'ter  the  stun  of  *6  OOO  -  P''°K™"'  under  this  title  In  cooperation 
8300,000  for  fiscal  year  1976.  and  »400,000  OW  annually,  which  shall  remain  available  '^'^  ""'"  *""  *■""  •""^''  """f  »«'"- 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  for  fire  years,  until  expended.  Such  moneys  when  appro-  'L"  """  ]f'""'''<l"als  as  may  contribute  to 
to  assist  the  States  In  carrying  on  the  work  printed  shall  be  made  available  to  Insutules  '  solo««n  of  the  mining  and  mineral  re- 
ot  a  competent  and  qualified  mining  and  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  -occinc  '°*"'''f'  Problems  Involved,  and  moneys  ap- 
mlneral  resources  research  Institute,  center,  mineral  research  and  demonstration  orolects  P^f,"''/''^.  pursuant  to  this  tlUe  shall  be 
or  equivalent  agency  (hereinafter  referred  of  Industrywide  application  which  could  not  "^""1'°''  '"f  P»Vlng  the  necessary  expense^ 
to  as  "institute")  at  one  public  college  or  otherwise  be  undert.-iken.  Includhie  tho  »x-  Planning,  coordinating,  and  touducllng 
university  at  the  state,  which  has  In  exist-  Pcnses  of  plannlut  and  coordlnatlnl  regional  '"  "^""P"""'  ""•arvh. 
ence  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  tlUe  mining  and  mineral  resources  research  proj-  Dtrms  or  thi  stceiTAar 
a  school,  division,  or  department  conducting  ects  by  two  or  more  institutes.  No  portion  of  Sec.  804.  The  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  1« 
a  program  of  substantial  mstructlon  and  re-  any  grant  under  this  section  shall  be  applied  hereby  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
wJl,  n  "1  mining  or  minerals  extraction  or  to  the  acquisition  by  purchase  or  lease  of  any  'he  proper  administration  of  this  title  and 
Dcnenclatlon  engineering  or  which  estab-  'and  or  IntcresU  therein  or  the  rental,  pur-  after  full  consultation  with  other  Interested 
iTlh™*!"/.  *."^??°'''""^'°°-'"'''^P*''"='''"  ''*'""■  construction,  preservation,  or  repair  F«leral  agencies,  shall  prescribe  such  rules 
subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  this  tlUe  of  any  building.  *^  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
oVfutl.l  K  ."'■  '■'"^'O"-  °'  department  (b)  Each  application  for  a  grant  pursuant  out  Its  provisions.  The  Secretary  shall  fur- 
ve?rl  The  A?,  o"°'""°'' '' "^'"*°  °  "'"^^''on  (a)  of  this  section  sliall,  nlsh  such  advice  and  assistance  as  will  be^t 
anrt  <T,?^^~,^»  ^  committee  on  Mining  among  other  thhigs.  state  the  nature  of  the  promote  the  purposes  of  this  tit"  oartlS- 
S?  tws^ule  ^l^feL^nY""  ",f™'«'  P™'^'/°  "5  "'"""ak'n.  the  period  during  pat.  In  coordlSatln^arcilnmted'^at 
unlvcRlty  to  h^fin  elSS^^  .cht-f".^  T,  "'  *?  t"  "  "'"  "'  P""""*-  **'  luaHl^tlons  this  Utie  by  the  Institutes.  Indicate  to  them 
unncrslty  to  have  an  eligible  school,  division,     of  the  personnel  who  will  direct  and  conduct  such  line,  of  Inquiry  as  to  blm  «em  mo« 


sequence  of  the  administration  and  enforce 
ment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  VIII— STATE  MINING  AND  MINER.U, 
BESOUBCES  HESEAECH  INSTITUTE 

AOTHOKIZATION   OP  STATI:  ALLOTMrUTS   TO 
INSTTTtrTES 

Sec.  801.  <a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
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Important,  and  encotirngc  and  assist  In  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  or  coopera- 
tion by  and  tietweeu  the  Institutes  and  be- 
tween them  and  other  research  organiza- 
tions, the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  other  Federal  establishmenta. 
On  or  before  the  1st  day  of  July  In  each 
year  after  the  passage  of  this  title,  the  Secre- 
i.^ry  shall  ascertain  whether  the  requlre- 
nient£  of  section  BCia)  have  been  met  as  to 
each  Slate. 

The  Secretary  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  of  the  receipts,  expendi- 
tures, and  work  of  the  institutes  in  all 
Slates  under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
The  Secretary's  report  rhall  indicate  whether 
any  portion  of  an  appropriation  available  for 
allotment  to  any  state  has  been  withheld 
and,  it  so.  the  reasons  therefor. 
arroNOMv 
Sic.  305.  Nothing  In  thi.t  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Impah-  or  modify  the  legal  rela- 
tionship existing  between  any  of  the  col- 
leges or  unlvert^lties  under  whose  direction 
on  institute  is  established  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  In  which  it  is  located  and 
nothing  in  this  title  shall  in  anv  way  be  con- 
strued to  authorise  Federal  confrol'or  direc- 
tion of  education  at  any  college  or  university. 

AUTHOniZ^TTON    r.'iH    rTHT!^    PESEARCH 
P'TOCPAMS 

Sec.  800.  There  I-  authorljed  to  be  appro- 
priated annually  for  seven  years  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  the  sum  of  $10,000  000 
In  fiscal  year  lOT.s.  said  "^um  increased  by 
J3.000.000  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  for 
sii  years,  from  which  the  Secretary  shall 
moie  grants.  c<-ntrartt.  matching,  or  other 
arrangements  with  e,lucatlon  Institutions 
private  founditlon'.  or  other  Institutions; 
with  private  firms  and  In'tlvlrJuals:  and  with 
local,  state,  and  FetiemI  Government  agen- 
cies, to  undertave  re-earh  Into  anv  aspects 
of  mining  and  ralner.^1  i-e^ources  problems 
related  to  the  mi~'lon  to  the  Department  rt 
the  Interior,  which  may  be  -deemed  de*ir^ble 
and  are  not  otherwlT  "  etng  studied.  The 
Secretary  shall  Inso.':^  bit  It  Is  practicable 
utilize  the  facUltle-  of  In'tltutei  designated 
in  section  SOI  of  th>-  title  to  perform  such 
special  research,  authorl-e'l  by  this  section, 
and  shall  select  the  institutes  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  special  research  on  the 
basis  of  the  qualificTtlrns  without  regard  to 
race  or  sex  of  the  personnel  who  will  conduct 
and  direct  It.  the  nature  of  the  focllitles 
available  in  relation  to  the  particular  needs 
of  the  research  proiect.  "peci.il  geographic, 
geologic,  or  climatic  conditions  within  the 
Immediate  vicinity  of  the  Institute  In  rela- 
tion to  any  special  requirements  of  the 
research  project,  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  will  provide  opportunity  for  training  indi- 
viduals as  mineral  engineers  and  scientlsu 
The  Secretary  may  designate  and  utilltze 
such  portions  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  thl'i  section  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate for  the  ptirpose  of  providing 
scholarships,  gradu^ite  fellowships,  and 
postdoctoral  fellowships. 

MtSCELI  ANEOOS    PROVISIONS 

Sec,  807.  (n>  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  obtain  the  continuing  advice  and  co- 
operation of  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment concerned  with  mining  and  mineral 
resources  of  State  and  local  governments,  and 
of  private  Institutions  and  Individuals  to 
assure  that  the  programs  authorized  In  this 
title  will  supplement  and  not  duplicate 
established  mining  and  minerals  research 
programs,  to  stimulate  research  in  otherwise 
neglected  areas,  and  to  contribute  to  a 
comprehensive,  nationwide  program  of  min- 
ing and  minerals  research,  having  due  regard 
for  the  protection  and  conservation  of  the 
environment.  The  Secretary  shall  make  gen- 
erally available  Information  and  reports  on 
proJecU  completed.  In  progress,  or  planned 


under  the  provisions  of  this  title.  In  addition 
to  any  direct  publication  of  information  by 
the  Institutes  themselves. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  title  Is  Intended  to 
give  or  shall  be  construed  as  giving  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  any  authority  or  sur- 
veillance over  mining  and  mineral  resources 
research  conducted  by  any  other  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government,  or  as  repealing, 
superseding,  or  diminishing  existing  author- 
ities or  responsibilities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  plan  and  conduct, 
contract  for.  or  assist  in  research  in  Its  area 
of  responsibility  and  concern  with  mining 
and  mineral  resources. 

Icl  Contracts  or  other  arrangements  for 
mliung  and  mineral  resources  research  work 
authorized  under  this  title  with  an  Institute, 
educational  Institution,  or  nonprofit  orga- 
nization may  be  undertaken  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  i*ctlon  3SS4  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (31  O.SC  6291  when,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
advance  payments  of  initial  expense  are 
neces.ttary  to  facilitate  such  work. 

(d)  No  part  of  any  appropriated  funds  may 
be  expended  pursuant  to  authorization  given 
by  this  title  for  any  scientific  or  technologi- 
cal re»e:irch  or  development  activity  unless 
such  expenditure  Is  conditioned  upon  pro- 
visions determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General,  to  be  effective  to  Insure  that  all 
infornuitlon.  u=es.  products,  processes,  pat- 
ents, and  other  developments  resulting  from 
that  octivlty  will  iwiih  such  exception  and 
limitation  as  the  Secret-ry  may  determine 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, to  be  necessary  in  the  Interest  of  the 
national  defense)  be  made  freely  and  fully 
available  to  the  generrvl  public  Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  section  shall  deprive  the  owner 
of  any  bac-rground  patent  rel.ulng  to  any 
such  activities  of  any  rights  which  that 
owner  mi*y  have  under  that  patent. 

Sec  809  The  Secretary  shall  establl.'^h  a 
center  for  cat.i'.oelng  current  and  projected 
scientific  rc'earch  In  all  fields  of  mining  and 
mineral  re'otir-es  Each  Federal  agency  do- 
ing mining  and  mineral  resources  research 
shall  cooperate  by  providing  the  cataloging 
center  with  Information  on  work  underway 
or  scheduled  by  it.  The  cataloging  center 
shall  classify  and  maintain  for  public  use  a 
catalog  of  mining  and  mineral  resources  re- 
search and  investigation  projects  In  prog- 
ress or  scheduled  by  all  Federal  agencies 
and  by  such  non-Federal  agencies  of  govern- 
ment, college",  universities,  private  Institu- 
tions, firms  and  Individuals  as  may  ma^e 
such  information  available. 

n«TERACENCY    COOPERATION 

Sec.  800.  The  President  shall,  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  clarify 
agency  responsibility  for  Federal  mining  and 
mineral  resources  research  and  provide  for 
interagency  coordination  of  such  research. 
Including  the  research  authorized  by  this 
title.  Such  coordination  shall  include 

la)  continuing  review  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  Oovernment-wide  program  in  mining 
and  mineral  resources  research. 

lb)  Identification  and  elUnlnatlon  of  du- 
plication and  overlap  between  two  or  more 
agency  programs. 

(c)  Identification  of  technical  needs  In 
various  mining  and  mineral  resources  re- 
search categories. 

<d)  recommendations  with  respect  to  allo- 
cation of  technical  effort  among  the  Federal 
agencies. 

(e)  review  of  technical  manpower  needs 
and  findings  concerning  management  poli- 
cies to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  Govern- 
ment-wide research  effort,  and 

(f)  actions  to  faenitate  Interagency  com- 
munication at  management  levels. 
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ADVISORY    COMMTTIEE 

Sec.  810.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  appoint  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Mining  and  Mineral  Research  composed  of— 

<  I )  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines,  or  his 
delegate,  with  his  consent; 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  con- 
-sent; 

131  the  President,  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  consent: 

14)  the  President,  National  Academy  ot- 
Englnecrlng,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  con- 
sciii: 

15)  the  Director,  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  consent- 
and 

16)  not  more  than  tour  other  persons  who 
are  knowledgeable  In  the  fields  of  mining  and 
miiicr.tl  resources  research,  at  least  one  of 
whnm  shall  be  a  representative  ot  workUie 
com  miners. 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  The 
Advisory  Committee  shall  consult  with,  and 
m.»ke  recommendations  to.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  all  matters  Involving  or  re- 
litlug  to  mining  and  mineral  resources  re- 
.search  and  such  determmations  as  provided 
in  this  title  The  Secreury  of  the  Interior 
shall  consult  with,  and  consider  recom- 
mendations of,  such  Committee  In  the  con- 
'u-t  of  mining  and  mineral  resources  re- 
search and  the  making  of  any  grant  under 
rills  title.  ' 

icl  Advisory  Committee  members,  other 
than  officers  or  employees  of  Federal.  State 
or  local  governments,  shall  be,  for  each  day 
(Including  traveltlme)  durmg  which  they 
are  perlorming  committee  business,  entitled 
:o  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  In  excess  ot  the  maximum 
rtte  cf  pay  for  grade  GS-I8  as  provided  In 
t^e  General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
Tl  le  S  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  shall, 
•nwllhstandlng  the  limitations  of  sections 
5703  and  6704  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Cole,  be  fully  reimbursed  for  travel  siib- 
?'=ten.'e  and  related  expenses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  reid 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  provide  for  the  regulation  of  surface 
coal  mining  operations  in  the  United 
States,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  make  grants  to  States  to  en- 
courage the  State  regulation  of  surface 
mining,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  iH.R.  11500)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  ENGROSS- 
MENT OP  AMENDMENT  ADOPTED 
TO  S.  425 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uii-i-i. 
mous  consent  that  in  the  engrossment  rf 
the  amendments  to  the  bill  S.  425  the 
Clerk  be  authorized  to  correct  ""c'i  ■• 
numbers  and  headings,  punctuation, 
cross  references,  and  appropriate  i:on- 
forming  changes  in  the  table  of  conten't 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frrni 
Arizona? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  resei-ving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject,   I    do    want    to   congratulate    the 
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gentleman  from  Arizona  and  the  com- 
mittee on  the  fine  performance,  on  their 
victory,  and  to  state  that  this  Is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  longest  performances  we 
have  had  here  for  quite  a  long  time. 

We  have  engaged  in  a  lot  of  parlia- 
mentary maneuvering.  I  hope  that  some 
of  the  younger  Members  have  had  op- 
portunity to  learn  from  that. 

I  want  to  express,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  my  admiration  for 
the  way  they  skillfully  conducted  the 
battle. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 


Sec.  205.  Registration  ot  candidates. 

Sec.  206.  Reports    by    pollucal   committees 
and  candldatee. 

Sec.  207.  Reports   by   others  than   political 
committees. 

Sec.  208.  Formal     requirements     respecting 
reports  and  statements. 

Sec.  209.  Exemption  for  candidates  who  an- 
ticipate spending  less  than  t260. 

Sec.  210.  Identification  of  campaign  Utera- 
ture. 

Sec.  211.  Effect  on  liability. 
TITLE  III— DIBECTOR  OP  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE 

Sec.  301.  Establishment  of  the  OflSce  of  Di- 
rector. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  ^"  ''"•  P""'"  «'  «>«  Du^ctor. 

ArUt"""'    °'    "'^    *'=""''""'    '"""  ^-  'o«:  ^S^\T:.^T^To^«  u>  as- 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  further  re-  see.  305.  No^nat°ing' c'SSm^tt:""- 

serving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  Bee.  3O6.  Distrtct  or  Columbia  Board  of  Elec- 
not  object.  I  wonder  if  there  Is  a  single  tjons  and  Ethics, 

soul  In  the  House  who  really  knows  what  title  iv— finance  u^^TATIONs 

Is  in  this  bill?  Sec.  401.  General  limitations, 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Sec.  402.  Llmiutlon  on  expenditures. 

TlTl^  V— LOBBYING 
Sec.  501.  Definitions. 
Sec.  502.  Detailed     accounts     of     contflbu- 

tions:      retention     of     receipted 

bills  of  expenditures. 
Sec.  503.  Receipts  for  contributions. 
Sec.  504.  Statements  of  accounts  filed  with 

Director. 
Sec.  505.  Preservation  of  statements. 
Sec.  506.  Persons  to  whom  title  Is  applicable. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  TJDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl 

mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have    ^^   *^''-  Registration  of  lobbyist'  with  Di 

5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 

extend  their  remarks,  and  include  ex- 


traneous matter,  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15074 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  CAM- 
PAIGN FINANCE  R  EFORM  AND 
CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST  ACT 


rector;  compilation  of  Informa- 
tion. 

Sec.  508.  Reports  and  statements  under  oath. 

Sec,  509.  Penalties  and  prohibitions. 

Sec.  510.  Exemptions. 

TITLE  \a— CONFUCT  OP  INTEREST  AND 
DISCLOSURE 

Sec.  601 .  Conflict  of  Interest. 

Sec,  602.  Disclosure  of  financial  interest. 

TITLE  Vll— PENALTIES  AND  ENFORCE- 
MENT TAX  CREDITS,  USE  OP  SURPLUS 
CAMPAIGN  FUNDS.  VOTERS'  INFORMA- 
TION PAMPHLETS.  STUDY  OF  1974  AND 
REPORT  BY  COUNCIL.  EFFECTIVE 
DATES.  AMENDMENTS  TO  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  ELECTION  ACT.  AND  AU- 
THORIZATION 


Mr.  DIGGS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 

bill  (H.R.  15074) ,  to  regulate  certain  po-  sec  70i.  Penalties  and  enforcement, 

litical  campaign  finance  practices  in  the  Sec.  702.  Tax  credit  for  campaign  contribu- 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur-  ^*o"s. 

poses :  Sec.  703.  Use  of  surplus  campaign  funds. 


CoNrEBENCE  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  93-1225) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (H.R. 
15074)  to  regulate  certain  political  cam- 
paign finance  practices  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met.  after  fnU  and  free  conference,  ha%e 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
tneir  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  dLsagree- 
meni  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
ftgree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows;  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  insened  by  the  senate  amendment  in- 
sert the  following: 

TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE,  DEFINITIONS 
Sec.  101.  Short  title. 
Sec.   102.  Definitions. 

TITLE  II— FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURES 
Sec,  201.  Organization  of  political  commit-     ^'e^^^l'^g  »  candidate  to  office.  and'uicTudes 

tees.  convention  or  caucus  of  a  political  party  held 

Sec,  202.  Principal  campaign  commltiee.  ^^^    ^^^    purpose    of    nominating    such    a 

Sec.  203.  Designation   of    campaign   deposl-      candidate. 

c*«   -„^    „^°^-  *'')   The  term  "candidate"  means  an  In- 

aec.  204.  Registration  of  political   commit-     dividual  who  seeks  nomination  for  election 

tees;  statements.  or  election,  to  office,  whether  or  not  such  in-' 


Sec.  704.  A  study  of  1974  election  and  report 

by  Council. 
Sec.  705.  Effective  dates. 
Sec.  706.  Amendments  to  District  of  Coluin- 

bla  Election  Act. 
Sec.  707.  Authority  of  Council. 
Sec.  708.  Authorization  of  appropriation. 
TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE.  DEFINITIONS 

SHORT  Trrt,E 
Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Campaign  Pinauee  Reform 
and  Conflict  of  Interest  Act." 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  102.  When  used  in  this  Act,  unless 
otherwise  provided — 

(a)  The  term  "election"  means  a  primary, 
r'.moff.  general,  or  special  election  held  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  an  Individual  to  be  a  candidate 
for  election  to  office  or  for  the  purpose  of 


dividual  Is  nominated  or  elected,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  an  Individual  shall 
be  deemed  to  seek  nomination  for  election, 
or  election.  If  he  has  <1)  obtained  or  au- 
thorized any  other  person  to  obtain  nomi- 
nating petitions  to  qualify  himself  lor  nom- 
ination for  election,  or  election,  to  office. 
(2)  received  contributions  or  made  expendi- 
tures, or  has  given  his  consent  for  any  other 
person  to  receive  contributions  or  make  ex- 
penditures, with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
his  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
office,  or  (3)  reason  to  know,  or  knows,  that 
any  other  person  has  received  contributions 
or  made  expenditures  for  that  purpose,  and 
has  not  notified  that  person  in  writing  to 
cease  receiving  contributions  or  making  ex- 
penditures for  that  purpose.  A  person  who 
is  deemed  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  shall  not  he  deemed,  solely 
by  reason  of  that  sutua,  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  purposes  of  any  other  Federal  Law. 

(c)  The  term  "office"  means  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Chair- 
man or  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
an  official  of  a  political  party. 

(di  The  term  'official  of  a  pohtlcal  party" 
means — 

(1)  national  committeemen  and  national 
committee  wome  n ; 

12)  delegates  to  conventions  of  polltlrcl 
parties  nominating  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice  Presidency  of  the  United 
Sutes; 

(3)  alternates  to  the  officials  referred  to  in 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  above,  where  permitted 
by  political  party  rules;  and 

(4)  such  members  and  officials  of  local 
committees  of  political  partiee  as  may  b« 
designated  by  the  duly  authorized  local 
committees  of  such  parties  for  election,  by 
public  ballot,  at  large  or  by  ward  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

tei  The  term  "political  committee"  mean)! 
any  committee  (mcludmg  a  principal  cam- 
paign committee),  club,  association,  organi- 
zation, or  other  group  of  individuals  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of,  or  engaged  in, 
promoting  or  opposing  a  political  party  oi 
the  nomination  or  election  of  an  Individual 
to  office. 

(ft  The  term  "conlrlbu'.ion"  mean.'s — 

(1)  a  gift,  subscription  (including  any  nf- 
sessment.  fee.  or  membership  dues) ,  loan, 
advance,  or  deposit  of  money  or  anythhig  of 
value,  made  for  the  purpose  of  financing,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  the  election  campaicn  of 
a  candidate  or  any  operations  of  a  political 
committee; 

(2)  a  contract,  proml.se,  or  agreement. 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  mi.ke 
a  contribution  for  any  such  purpose; 

<3)  a  transfer  of  funds  between  political 
committees;  or 

(41  the  payment,  by  any  person  other 
than  a  candidate  or  political  committee,  nf 
compensation  for  the  personal  services  of 
another  person  which  are  rendered  to  such 
candidate  or  committee  without  charge,  or 
for  less  thnn  reasonable  value,  for  any  ?uch 
pvtrpose  or  the  fumiPhing  of  poods,  adver- 
ttslnp,  or  services  to  a  candidat'e'E  campaign 
without  charge,  or  at  a  rat*  which  Is  less 
than  the  rate  normally  charged  for  such 
services. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  such  terra 
shall  not  be  construed  to  Include  (A)  serv- 
ices provided  without  compensation,  by  in- 
dividuals volunteering  a  portion  or  all  of 
their  time  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  or  politi- 
cal committee.  (B)  personal  services  provided 
without  compensation  by  Individuals  volun- 
teering a  portion  or  all  of  their  time  to  a 
candidate  or  political  committee.  (C)  com- 
munications by  an  organization,  other  than 
a  poUtical  party,  solely  to  It*  members  and 
thtir  families  on  any  subject.  (D)  com- 
munications  (Including  advertisements)    to 
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any  person  on  anj-  subject  by  any  orgaiii^a- 
tioa  whicli  ts  organized  solely  as  au  Issue- 
oneDted  or^auizatlon,  which  communica- 
Uons  neither  endorse  nor  oppose  any  candl- 
dale  lor  office,  or  (E)  normal  billing  credit 
•or  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 
iy>  The  term  'expenditure"  means — 
111  a  purchase,  payment,  distribution, 
loan,  advai^ce.  deposit,  or  gitl  or  money  or 
anything  of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
!ln.incing.  directly  or  indirectly,  the  elec- 
i;oii  campaign  of  a  candidate  or  any  opera- 
1  ions  of  a  political  cotnmlttee; 

(2)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make 
p..i  expenditure; 

(3)  a  trans.'er  of  fimd=  'Jetwecn  poluica! 
conuni'tees:  and 

(4)  uotH'ltlistundUig  the  foregoing  proyl- 
■.lons  ot  this  paragrapa.  such  ten:i  shall  not 
he  construed  to  include  the  incidental  ex- 
pen;ies  (as  deliued  by  the  Board)  made  by  or 
on  behalf  of  individuals  in  the  course  of 
volunteering  their  time  on  behalf  of  a  can- 
didate or  poliucal  committee. 

(h)  The  term  -person"  means  an  individ- 
ual, partnership,  commiitee,  association 
corporation,  labor  organization,  and  any 
other  organlzaitnn   or  group  of  persons. 

<i)  The  term  "■Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  Campaign  Finance  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Elections  and  Ethic 
created  by  title  US. 

(Jl  The  terra  "j>olitlc&]  party"  meaiis  an 
a.«jioclatlon.  committee,  or  organization 
«klch  nominates  a  candidate  for  election  to 
any  ofSce  and  quallSes  under  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act  iD.C.  Code.  sec.  l- 
1101  et  seq.).  to  have  the  names  of  Us 
nominees  appear  on  the  election  ballot  as  the 
candidate  of  that  associaiion.  committee  or 
organization. 

Iki  The  term  "Board"  n;cans  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Elections  and  Ethics 
establuvhed  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
ElecrloL.  Act  (D.c  Code.  sec.  1-liOl  et  seq  i. 
and  redesignated  by  section  3(16. 

TTt.*    n— FI.S-AKC-tSL    DISCLOStmES 
OBOAKlZA-nON   Or  POtlTICAL  COMMtTTrES 

Stc.  201.  (ai  Every  political  committee 
shall  have  a  chairman  ni'd  a  treasurer.  No 
coatrliiution  and  :in  c.ipendilure  shall  be  ac- 
cepted or  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  political 
cotnmlttee  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  vacancy 
In  the  office  of  i.-eaturcr  thereof  and  no  other 
person  baa  been  dcslgnatt  .  and  has  agreed 
to  perform  the  (unctions  ot  treasurer  No 
expenditore  shall  be  made  (or  or  on  behaK 
of  a  political  committee  without  the  au- 
thorization of  its  chairman  or  treasurer  or 
their  designated  agents. 

(hi  Every  person  tvho  receives  a  contribu- 
tion of  410  or  more  for  or  on  behalf  of  a 
pollllcal  committee  shall,  on  demand  of  the 
treasurer,  and  In  any  event  wuhln  Ave  days 
after  receipt  of  such  contribution,  submit  to 
the  treasurer  of  such  committee  a  detailed 
account  thereof.  incKidmg  the  amount,  the 
name  and  address  i  including  the  occupation 
and  the  principal  pl,ice  of  business  if  any  l 
oi  the  per-on  makli;:;  such  contribution,  and 
the  date  on  which  su.c-h  contrl'outtiiii  was 
received.  All  funds  ot  a  political  committee 
shall  be  5egregated  from,  and  may  not  be 
ci.mmlugled  with,  any  personal  funds  ot  of- 
fcets,  members,  or  associates  ot  such  com- 
mittee. 

(CI  Except  (or  accounts  of  expendlttues 
made  out  ot  the  pette  cash  fund  provided  for 
luidcr  wrllon  201  (bl ,  the  treasurer  of  a  polit- 
icil  committee,  and  each  candidate,  shall 
keep  a  detailed  and  exact  account  ot 

1 1 1  all  contrl'>u£lons  made  to  or  for  s.ich 
pouiical  committee  or  candidate; 

(2l  the  tuU  name  and  maUlng  address  (lu- 
cliidlni;  the  occupation  and  the  principal 
place  of  business,  it  any)  of  every  person 
uiakij.g  a  contribution  ot  »I0  or  more  and 
llie  d.-t'e  and  amount  thereof- 


(3)  all  ejtpenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
ot  siich  comnUltee  or  candidate;  and 

(4)  the  full  name  and  nialllng  Bddres.<«  (In- 
cludij-g  the  occupation  and  the  principal 
place  of  business.  It  any)  ot  every  person  to 
whom  any  expenditure  is  made,  the  date  and 
amount  ihereof  and  the  name  and  address 
of.  and  office  sought  by.  each  candidate  on 
whose  t>chalf  such  expenditure  was  made. 

(d)  the  treasurer  or  candidate  shall  obtain 
and  preserve  such  receipted  buu  and  records 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Board. 

(e)  Each  political  committee  and  candi- 
date fchall  Include  on  the  face  or  front  page 
of  all  literature  and  advertisements  solicit- 
ing funds  the  following  notice:  "A  copy  ol 
our  report  1.?  Bled  with  the  Director  ot  Cam- 
paign F.r.nnce  ot  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Electltias  and  Ethics. ". 

PRINCtPIL  CAMPAIGN-  COMMITTtX 

Sic.  202.  (a)  Each  candidate  for  olBce  shall 
des^snate  in  WTUing  one  political  committee 
as  hu  principal  campaign  committee.  The 
principal  eampnlgn  committee  shall  receive 
all  reports  made  by  any  other  political  com- 
mittee acceptmg  contributions  or  making  ex- 
penditures for  the  purpose  ot  hifliienclng  the 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  of  the 
cai.dldate  who  designated  it  as  his  principal 
campaign  committee.  The  principal  commit- 
tee may  require  additional  reports  to  be 
made  to  It  by  any  such  political  committee 
and  may  designate  the  time  and  number  of 
all  reports.  No  political  committee  may  be 
designated  as  the  principal  campaign  (com- 
mittee ot  more  than  one  candidate,  except 
a  principal  campaign  committee  supporting 
the  nomination  or  election  ot  a  candidate  as 
an  official  of  a  political  party  may  support  the 
nomination  or  election  of  more  than  one 
such  candidate,  but  may  not  support  the 
nomination  or  election  ot  a  candidate  for 
any  public  office. 

(bl  Eacai  statement  (Includt.ig  the  state- 
ment of  orgaiiizalion  required  under  sect'on 
204)  or  report  that  a  political  committee  Is 
n-qulred  to  fiic  with  or  furnish  to  the  Direc- 
tor under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  also 
be  furnished,  if  that  political  conunlttee  Is 
not  a  principal  campaign  committee,  to  the 
campaign  committee  (or  the  candidate  on 
whose  behalf  that  political  committee  is  ac- 
cepting or  making,  or  Intends  to  accept  or 
make,  contributions  or  expenditures. 

(CI  The  trea.'iiirer  of  each  political  com- 
mittee which  Is  a  principal  campaign  com- 
mittee, and  each  candidate,  shall  receive  all 
reports  and  statements  filed  with  or  fur- 
nished to  it  or  him  by  other  political  com- 
mittees, consolidate,  and  furnish  the  reports 
and  statemenui  to  the  Director,  together 
with  the  report!  and  statements  of  the  prin- 
cipal campaign  committee  of  which  he  Is 
treasurer  or  which  was  designated  by  him.  in 
accordsuce  with  the  provisions  of  this  title 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Boart". 

DESICNATIO.N-    OP    CAMPAIGN    DEPOSITORV 

Stc.  203.  (ai  Each  pollllcal  commltiee.  and 
each  candidate  accepting  contributions  or 
making  expendiiures.  shall  designate,  in  the 
registration  statement  required  under  sec- 
tion 204  or  205.  one  national  bank  located 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  campalgu 
depository  ot  that  political  committee  or 
candidate.  Each  such  commltiee  or  candi- 
date shall  maintain  a  checking  account  at 
such  depository  and  shall  deposit  any  con- 
tributions recehed  by  the  committee  or  can- 
dldate  into  that  account.  No  expenditures 
may  be  made  by  such  committee  or  candi- 
date except  by  check  drawn  pavable  to  the 
person  to  whom  the  expenditure  is  being 
made  on  that  aci-ounl,  other  man  petty 
cash  expenditures  as  pruvided  in  cubteciion 
(bl. 

(b(  A  political  committee  or  candidate 
may  mamuui  a  petty  cash  fund  oul  ot  which 
may  be  made  expenditures  not  In  excess  ot 
»50  ti  any  persf  n  i:\  connection  with  a  single 
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purcha.-e  or  transaction.  A  record  of  petty 
c  sh  receipts  and  disbursements  shall  be 
kept  In  accordance  with  requh-emcnts  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  and  such  statements  and 
reports  thereof  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Di- 
rector as  it  may  require.  Payments  may  be 
made  mto  the  petty  cash  fund  only  by  check 
diawn  on  the  checking  account  maintained 
.It  the  campaign  depository  ol  such  political 
ctinuiiittee  or  candidate. 

aECISTR.UtO.^    op   POtlTICAI.    COMMITTEES; 
STATEMENTS 

Sec  204.  (a)  Each  political  committee 
shall  .■lie  with  the  Du-ector  a  statement  of 
organization  within  ten  days  after  its  orga- 
nization. Each  such  committee  In  exist- 
ence at  the  date  ot  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  flic  a  statement  ot  ori-anlzatlon  with 
the  Director  at  such  time  as  the  Dh«ctor 
may  prescribe — 

(b)  The  statement  ct  organization  sbaU 
include — 

'  I )  the  name  and  addre.<;s  of  the  politic*! 
committee; 

(2)    the  names,  addresses,  and  relation- 
ships of  affiliated  or  connected  organization!; 
13 1  the  area,  scope,  or  jurisdiction  ot  the 
political  committee; 

(41  the  name,  address,  and  position  of  the 
custodian  of  books  and  accounts- 

151  the  name,  address,  and  position  ol 
other  principal  oaicers.  including  officers  and 
members  of  the  nsance  committee.  II  any; 

(6)  the  name,  address,  office  sought'  and 
party  air.liailon  ot  (A)  each  candidate  whom 
the  committee  Is  supporting,  and  (B)  any 
other  individual,  if  anv,  whom  the  <»mmit- 
tee  Is  supporting  for  nomhiatlon  for  election 
or  election,  to  any  public  office  whatenr; 
or.  If  the  committee  Is  supporting  the  en- 
tire ticket  ot  any  party,  the  name  of  the 
party: 

(7|  a  .'Statement  whether  the  p<Iitical  com- 
miitee is  a  conliiuilng  one; 

1(11  the  disposition  of  residual  funds  a-hlch 
will  be  made  In  the  event  ot  dliwlutlon; 
iCi  the  name  and  address  of  the  bonk 
designated  by  the  committee  as  the  campaign 
depository,  together  with  the  title  and  num- 
ber of  each  account  and  safetv  deposit  box 
used  by  that  committee  at  tlie  depository 
and  the  IdeutlQcatlon  of  each  individual  ati- 
thorlzed  to  make  withdrawals  or  payments 
out  of  each  such   account  or  box;   and 

(10)  such  other  information  as  shall  be 
required  by  the  Director, 

(c)  Any  change  In  Information  previously 
submitted  in  a  statement  of  organization 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Director  wlthm  the 
ten-day  period  following  the  change 

(d)  Any  political  committee  which,  after 
hating  filed  one  or  more  statements  ot  or- 
ganization, disbands  or  determines  It  wUI  no 
longer  receive  contributions  or  make  expend- 
itures during  the  calendar  year  shall  so 
nolifv  the  Director. 

«ECtSTe\TIC-K   r>i-  rANniDATZS 

Sec  2i:i5.  lal  Each  Individual  shall,  within 
ti'-e  days  of  becoming  a  candidate,  or  within 
five  dn«  of  the  Hav  on  which  he.  or  ony 
persf.n  aiuhorized  by  liim  (pursuant  to  .sec- 
lion  4ul,dl  to  do  so,  has  received  a  contri- 
bution or  made  au  expenditure  m  connection 
with  hi:,  campaign  or  tor  the  purposes  of  pre- 
paring to  undertake  his  campaign,  Ble  with 
the  Dii-Ci  tor  a  registration  statement  In  auch 
form   as    the   Director   may   prescribe. 

(bl  In  addition,  candidates  shall  proilde 
the  Director  the  name  and  address  of  the 
r.nnpalgn  depository  designated  bv  that  can- 
didate, together  with  the  title  and  number 
of  each  account  and  safety  deposit  box  used 
by  tiiat  candidate  at  the  depo£ltor>'.  and  the 
IdcntlAcatton  of  each  Individual  authorized 
to  make  w-l-hdrawals  or  payments  out  of  each 
ac-ount  or  bo3.  and  such  other  Intorina'ian 
as  .sliaJi  be  required  by  the  Director. 
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REPORTS  BT  POLITICAL  COUHITTEES  AND 
CANDIDATES 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  treasurer  of  each  political 
committee  supporting  a  candidate,  and  each 
candidate,  required  to  register  under  this 
Act,  shall  file  with  the  Director,  and  with 
the  applicable  principal  campaign  commit- 
tee, reports  of  receipts  and  expenditures  on 
lornus  to  be  prescribed  or  approved  by  the 
Director.  Except  for  the  first  such  report 
which  shall  be  filed  on  the  twenty-first  da; 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  such 
reports  shall  be  filed  on  the  lOtb  day  of 
March.  June,  August,  October,  and  Decem- 
ber in  each  year  during  which  there  Is  held 
an  election  for  the  office  such  candidate  \s 
seeking,  and  on  the  fifteenth  and  fifth  days 
next  preceding  the  date  on  which  such  elec- 
tion Is  held,  and  also  by  the  3Ist  day  of 
January  of  each  year.  In  addition  such  re- 
ports shall  be  filed  on  the  3Ist  day  of  July 
of  each  year  In  which  there  is  no  such  elec- 
tion. Such  reports  shall  be  complete  as  of 
such  date  as  the  Director  may  prescribe, 
which  shall  not  be  more  than  five  days  be- 
fore the  date  of  filing,  except  that  any  con- 
tribution of  $200  or  more  received  after  the 
closing  date  prescribed  by  the  Director  for 
the  last  report  required  to  be  filed  prior  to 
the  election  shall  be  reported  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  its  receipt. 

(b)  Each  report  under  this  section  shall 
disclose — 

(1)  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reporting  period; 

(2)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  (in- 
cluding the  occupation  and  the  principal 
place  of  business,  if  any)  of  each  person  who 
has  made  one  or  more  contributions  to  or 
for  such  committee  or  candidate  (including 
the  purchase  of  ticlcets  for  events  such  as 
dinners,  luncheons,  rallies,  and  similar  fund- 
raising  events)  within  the  calendar  year  in 
an  aggregate  amount  or  value  in  excess  of 
t50  or  more,  together  with  the  amount  and 
date  of  such  contributions; 

(3)  the  total  sum  of  individual  contribu- 
tions made  to  or  for  such  committee  or 
candidate  during  the  reporting  period  and 
not  reported  under  paragraph  t2) ; 

<4)  the  name  and  address  Of  each  political 
committee  or  candidate  from  which  the  re- 
porting committee  or  the  candidate  re- 
ceived, or  to  which  that  committee  or  can- 
didate made,  any  transfer  of  funds,  together 
with  the  amounts  and  dates  of  alt  transfers; 

(6)  each  loan  to  or  from  any  person  with- 
in the  calendar  year  in  an  aggregate  amount 
cw  values  of  $50  or  more,  together  with  the 
fun  names  and  mailing  addresses  (Includ- 
ing the  occupation  and  the  principal  place 
of  business,  if  any)  of  the  lender  and  en. 
dorsers.  If  any,  and  the  date  and  amount  of 
such  loans: 

(6)  the  net  amount  of  proceeds  from  (A) 
the  sale  of  tickets  to  each  dinner,  luncheon, 
rally,  and  ether  fundralshig  events  organized 
by  such  committee:  (Bj  mass  collections 
made  at  such  events;  and  (C)  sales  by  such 
committee  of  items  such  as  political  cam- 
paign pins,  buttons,  badges,  flags,  emblems, 
hats,  banners,  literature,  and  similar 
materials: 

(7)  each  contribution,  rebate,  refund,  or 
other  receipt  of  $60  or  more  not  otherwise 
listed  under  paragraphs   (2)    through    <6); 

(8)  the  total  sum  of  all  receipts  by  or  for 
such  committee  or  candidate  during  the 
reporting  period; 

(9)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address 
(including  the  occupation  and  the  principal 
place  of  business,  U  any)  of  each  person  to 
whom  expenditures  have  l)een  made  by  such 
committee  or  on  behalf  of  auch  committee 
or  candidate  within  the  calendar  year  In 
an  aggregate  amount  or  value  of  $10  or  more, 
the  amount,  date,  and  purpose  of  each  such 
expenditure  and  the  name  and  address  of. 
and  oQlce  sought  by,  each  candidate  on  whose 
behalf  such  expenditure  was  made; 


(10)  the  total  sum  of  e^^peudltures  made 
by  such  committee  or  candidate  during  the 
calendar  year; 

111)  the  amount  and  nature  of  debts  and 
obligations  owed  by  or  to  the  committee,  m 
such  form  as  the  Director  may  prescribe  and 
a  continuous  reporting  of  Its  debts  and  ob- 
ligaiioiis  after  the  election  at  such  periods  as 
the  Director  may  require  until  such  debts 
and  obllgatious  are  extinguished;  and 

(12)  such  other  informal,  icn  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Director. 

(c)  The  reports  to  be  filed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  cumulative  during  the  cal- 
endar year  to  which  they  relate,  but  where 
there  has  been  no  change  in  au  item  reported 
in  a  previous  report  during  such  year,  only 
the  unchanged  amount  need  be  carried  for- 
ward. If  no  contributions  or  expenditures 
liave  been  accepted  or  expended  during  a 
calendar  year,  the  treasurer  of  the  political 
committee  or  candidate  shall  file  a  statement 
to  tliat  effect. 

(d>  Each  treasurer  of  a  political  commit- 
tee, each  candidate  for  election  to  office,  and 
eacli  treasurer  appointed  by  a  candidate. 
shall  file  with  the  Director  weekly  reports  of 
Crtsh  contributions  on  forms  to  be  prebcrlbed 
( r  approved  by  the  Director. 

B£PORTS   BY    OTHERS   THAN    POMTICAL 
COMMITTEES 

Sfc.  207.  Every  person  (other  than  a 
poliL:cfll  committee  or  candidate)  who  makes 
co.'itribulions  or  expenditures,  other  than  by 
contribution  to  a  political  committee  or  can- 
didate, in  an  aggregate  amoimt  of  $S0  or  more 
ttnthiii  a  calendar  year  shall  file  with  the 
Director  a  statement  containing  the  ir*for- 
matlon  required  by  section  206.  Statemenu 
required  by  this  section  shall  be  filed  on  the 
dates  on  which  reports  by  political  commit- 
tees are  filed,  but  need  not  be  cumulatue. 

FORMAL  REQCntEMElNTS  BCSPECTING  RCPORTS 
AND  STATE&IENTS 

Sec.  208  (a)  A  report  or  statement  re- 
quired by  this  title  to  be  filed  by  a  treasurer 
of  a  political  commutee,  a  candidate,  or  by 
any  other  person,  shall  be  verified  by  the 
oath  or  affirmation  of  the  person  filing  such 
report  or  statement,  taken  before  any  officer 
authorized  to  administer  oaths. 

(b)  A  copy  of  a  report  or  statemeut  shall 
be  preserved  by  the  person  filing  It  for  a 
period  to  be  designated  by  the  Board  in  a 
published  regulation. 

(c)  The  Board  shall,  by  published  regula- 
tions of  general  applicability,  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures In  the  nature  of  debts  and  other  con- 
tracts, agreements,  and  promises  to  make 
contributions  or  expenditures  shall  be  re- 
ported. Such  regulations  shall  provide  that 
they  be  reported  in  separate  schedules.  In 
determining  aggregate  amounts  of  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures,  amounts  reported  aa 
provided  in  such  regulations  shall  not  b« 
considered  until  actual  payment  la  made. 

EXEMPTION   FOR  CANDIDATES  WHO  ANTICIPATE 
SPENDING  LESS  THAN  «2S0 

Sec.  209.  Except  for  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections jc)  and  (d)  of  section  201,  and  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  203,  the  provisions  ol 
this  title  shall  not  apply  to  any  candidate 
who  anticipates  spending  or  spends  less  than 
$250  In  any  one  election  and  who  has  not 
designated  a  principal  campaign  committee. 
On  the  fliteentb  day  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
election  in  which  such  candidate  is  entered, 
and  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  ot 
such  election,  such  candidate  shall  certify  to 
the  Director  that  he  has  not  spent  more 
than  3250  in  such  election. 

toentification  of  campaign  litebatcrc 
Sec.  210.  AU  newspaper  or  magazine  ad- 
vertising, posters,  circulars,  billboards,  hand- 
bills, bumper  stickers,  sample  ballots,  and 
other  printed  matter  with  reference  to  or 
Intended  for  the  support  <x  defeat  of  a  can- 


didate or  group  of  candidates  for  nomination 
or  election  to  any  public  office  shall  be  iden- 
tified by  the  words  "paid  for  by*  followed  by 
the  name  and  .^.ddress  of  the  payer  or  the 
rv>mmittee  or  other  person  and  Its  treasurer 
on  whose  twhalf  the  material  appears. 

EITECT    ON    LIABn.ITT 

Src.  211.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  cnu- 
:.trued  as  creating  or  limiting  in  any  way  the 
liability  of  any  person  under  existing  law  for 
any  financial  obllgauon  incurred  by  a  pcllti- 
c.'tl  ccmmittee  or  candidate. 

TITLE  in— DIRECTOR  OP  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE 

t:STABtI&KMENT   OF   THE   OFTICE   OF   D1R£CTX>R 

Sec  301.  (at  There  is  established  within 
ihe  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Elections 
and  Ethics  the  office  of  Director  of  Campaign 
Finance  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to 
OS  the  'Director") .  The  Commissioner  ol  the 
Dl^irict  of  Columbia  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  consent  of  the  Smate. 
the  Director,  except  that  on  and  after  Janu- 
ary 2,  1975.  any  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Di- 
rector shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the 
Mayor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Council.  Such  appointmer.ts  shall  he  made 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5  ct 
the  United  States  Code,  governing  appoirt- 
nients  in  the  competitive  service.  The  Direc- 
tor shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  the  maximum  rate  as  may  be  established 
from  lime  to  time  for  grade  16  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  in  section  5332  of  title  S  of 
ti-.e  United  States  Code,  and  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  administrative  operations  of  the 
Board  pertaining  to  this  Act  and  shall  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  may  be  delegated 
or  assigned  to  him  from  time  to  time  by  ' 
regulations  or  orders  of  the  Board.  Honwer, 
the  Board  shall  not  delegate  to  the  Director 
the  making  of  regulations  regarding  elec- 
tiors- 

(bi  The  Board  may  appoint  a  General 
Counsel  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5  of  tlie  United  States  Code,  governing 
appointments  in  the  competitive  serv;ce.  to 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board.  The  Gen- 
eral Counsel  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  i-ame  rate  as  the  Director 
of  the  Board  and  shall  be  responsible  solely 
to  the  Board.  The  General  Counsel  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  may  be  delegated  or  as- 
signed to  him  from  time  to  time  by  regula- 
tion or  order  of  the  Board. 

tc)  In  any  appropriate  case  where  the 
Board  upon  Its  own  motion  or  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Director  makes  a  finding 
of  an  apparent  violation  of  this  Act.  It  shall 
refer  such  case  to  the  United  States  At- 
torney for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  pros- 
ecution, and  shall  make  public  the  fact  of 
such  referral  and  the  basis  for  such  find- 
ing. In  adUUlon.  the  Board,  through  Its  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  shall  initiate,  maintain,  de- 
fend, or  appeal  any  civil  acilon  (in  the  name 
rf  ;he  Board)  relating  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Board  may, 
through  its  General  Counsel,  petition  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  declar- 
aiorj-  or  injunctive  relief  cc.ncemlng  any  ac- 
tion covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

POWERS    or    THE    blRCCTOR 

Sec  302.  la)  The  Director,  under  repula- 
tions  of  general  applicabili.y  approved  by 
the  Board,  shall  have  the  power — 

Ml  to  require  any  person  to  submit  in 
writing  such  repons  and  answers  to  ques- 
iiouB  as  the  Director  may  prescribe  relating 
to  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
this  Act;  and  rurh  submission  shall  be  made 
within  such  reasonable  period  oBd  under 
oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Director  may  de- 
termine; 

i2)  to  administer  oaths; 

<3t  to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
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(4)  !tt  any  proceeding  or  Investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  depoeltlon 
before  any  person  wbo  i*  designated  by  the 
Director  and  bas  the  power  to  admlniscer 
Orfths  and.  In  such  Inst&ucefi,  to  compel  testi- 
»::ciny  and  the  production  of  evidence  in  the 
f.ame  manner  as  authorized  under  paragraph 
<,i\  ot  this  suboectlon: 

(5)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
niiicage  as  are  paid  In  like  circumstances  in 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; and 

(6)  lo    accept    gifts    anel    voluntary    and 
uncompensated  services. 
Subpenas  issued  under  this  section  shall  be 
issued  by  the  Director  upon  the  approval  of 
the  Board. 

(b)  The  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  may.  upon  petition  by  the  Board, 
in  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  or  order 
of  the  Board  isaued  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  issue  an  order  requiring  com- 
pliance therewith:  and  any  faUure  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

DUTTtS    OP   THE    DttECTOR 

Sec  303.  The  Director  shall— 

U)  develop  and  furnish  (upon  request) 
prescribed  forms  for  the  making  of  the  re- 
ports and  statements  required  to  be  filed  with 
hira  tsnder  this  Act: 

(3)  develop  a  niing.  coding,  and  cro-ss- 
Indexlng  system  consonant  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act; 

{3)  make  the  reports  and  statements  Tiled 
with  him  available  for  public  Inspection  and 
cop>lng.  commencing  as  soon  as  practicable 
btit  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  second 
day  following  the  day  d'.irlng  which  It  was 
received,  and  to  permit  and  facilitate  copy- 
lug  of  any  such  report  or  statement  by  hand 
and  by  duplicating  machine,  as  requested  bv 
any  person,  at  reasonable  cost  to  such  per- 
son, except  any  Information  copied  from  such 
reports  and  statements  shall  not  be  sold  cr 
utiu/ed  by  any  person  lor  the  purpo&e  of 
soliciting  contrtbullons  or  for  any  com- 
mercial purpose: 

(4)  preserve  such  reporiK  and  statement.^ 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  irom  date  of  re- 
ceipt. 

(5)  compile  and  maintain  a  current  list  of 
an  statements  or  parts  of  statements  on  file 
pertaining  to  each  candidate; 

(8)  prepare  and  publi.=>h  such  other  reports 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate; 

(7)  assure  dissemination  of  staiisfics.  sum- 
maries, and  reporu  prepared  under  this  title; 

(8)  make  from  time  to  time  audits  and 
field  Investigations  with  respect  to  reports 
and  statements  filed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  and  with  respect  to  alleged  faUures 
to  file  any  report  or  statement  required  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title;  and 

(0)  perform  such  orher  dutic.';  aa  the  Bourd 
may  require. 

CENIRAL    ACCOVNTINC    OTtlCZ    TO    .^.S.SJST    BOARD 
AXD  DIBECToa 

Skc  304.  The  Board  and  Director  may.  in 
the  performance  of  Ha  functions  under  this 
Act.  request  the  assistance  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  Stales.  incIudUig 
such  investigations  and  audits  as  the  Board 
and  Director  may  determine  necessary,  and 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  provide  such 
a:^i5tance  with  or  without  reimbursement. 
as  the  Board  and  Director  ai:d  the  Comptrol. 
ler  Ceiieral  shall  agree. 

KOMIKATINC  CO.MMITTEE 

S».c.  305.  (a)  Effective  January  2.  197S. 
tl^ere  is  established  within  the  Oovirrnment 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  a  committee  to 
be  known  as  the  'District  of  Columbia  Board 


the  ■■Committee") .  The  Committee  shall  have 
the  function  of  nominating  Individuals  for 
appointment  as  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Elections  and  Ethics  for 
any  and  all  vacancies  occurring  on  such 
Board  on  or  after  the  date  on  which  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  first  appointed  pursuant 
to  this  section  hold  their  first  tneetlng  as 
members  of  the  Committee.  Such  nomina- 
tions shall  be  made  by  the  Committee  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  thla  section. 
The  Committee  shall  consist  of  five  members. 
Within  ten  days  following  the  date  on  which 
a  majority  of  the  members  are  first  appointed 
pursuant  to  this  section,  such  members  so 
appointed  shall  hold  their  first  meeting  as 
memt}ers  of  the  Committee. 

<b)(l)  Two  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  at  least 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  lawyer. 

i2>  Three  members  of  the  Commiitee  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
ci;  of  ihe  District  of  Columbia,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Council. 

(c>  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  aerve 
for  terms  of  five  years,  except  that  of  the 
members  first  appointed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (bxi).  one  shall  serve  for  one  year 
and  one  fr.r  five  years,  aa  designated  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  and  members  appointed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(a).  one  shall 
serve  for  two  years,  one  for  three  years,  and 
one  for  four  years,  as  designated  at  the  time 
of  appointment. 

<d)  (1)  No  Indlvidttal  may  be  appointed  as 
ft  member  of  the  Committee  imless  he  or 
she — 

(A>  lsacitt7en  of  the  United  States,  a-id 

(B)  is  a  resident  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  has  maintained  bis  or  her  domicile 
within  the  District  for  at  least  or*  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  date  of  his  or  her 
appointment,  and 

(C)  is  not  a  member  of  the  Council  o:  the 
Diitricr  of  Columbia  or  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia  (including  the  Judicial  branch). 

(2)  Any  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 
Any  individual  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
occurring  other  than  upon  the  expiration  of 
a  term,  shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  of  such  individual's  predecessor. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
paid  for  each  day  spent  performing  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  Committee  at  a 
rate  which  is  equal  to  the  dally  equivalent  of 
the  rate  provided  by  step  i  of  grade  17  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code. 

(fKD  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commit- 
Ue  shall  act  only  at  meetings  called  by  the 
Chairman  or  a  majority  of  the  members 
thereof  and  only  after  notice  has  been  given 
of  such  meeting  to  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(2»  Tiie  Committee  shall  choose  annually 
from  amo'.g  its  members  a  Chairman  and 
such  other  officers  as  It  deems  necessary.  Tlie 
Committee  may  adopt  such  rules  of  proce- 
dure as  may  be  necessary  to  govern  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Commlttee- 

(3)  Each  agency  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  furnish  to  the 
Committee,  upon  request,  such  records,  in- 
formation, services,  and  such  other  assist 


Inee.s  for  appointment  by  the  Mayor  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  If  more  than  one  such  vacancy  ex- 
ists at  the  same  time,  the  Committee  shall 
submit  a  separate  list  of  nominees  for  ap- 
pointment to  fill  each  such  vacancy,  and  no 
Individual's  name  shall  appear  on  more  than 
one  such  list.  In  filling  such  vacancy,  the 
Mayor  may  appoint  more  than  one  Individual 
from  any  list  currently  before  the  Mayor.  In 
any  case  in  which,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
thirty-day  period  following  the  date  on  which 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
ftrst  meet  as  provided  in  subsection  (a),  a 
vacancy  Is  scheduled  to  occur,  by  reason  of 
the  expiration  of  a  term  of  office,  the  Com- 
mittee's list  of  nominees  for  appointment  to 
flu  that  vacancy  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Maj*or  not  less  than  thlity  days  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  that  term, 

(2)  If  the  Mayor  fails  to  submit  for  Council 
approval  the  name  of  one  of  the  individuals 
ou  a  list  submitted  to  the  Mayor  under 
this  section  wlthUi  thirty  days  after  recelv- 
mg  such  list,  the  Committee  shall  appoint, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  an 
individual  named  on  the  list  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy for  which  such  list  of  nominees  was 
prepared. 

(3)  Any  individual  whose  name  Is  sub- 
mitted by  the  Committee  as  a  nominee  for 
appointment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Elections  and  Ethics  may  request 
that  the  nomination  of  such  individual  be 
withdrawn.  If  any  such  individual  requests 
that  his  or  her  nomination  be  withdrawn. 
dies,  or  becomes  disqualified  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Board,  the  Committee  shall 
promptly  nominate  an  individual  to  replace 
the  Individual  originally  nominated  on  the 
list  submitted  to  the  Mayor. 

(hi  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
appointed  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  In  no 
event  later  ihan  June  30,  1975. 

DISTRICT   or  COLUUBU    BOAIU)   OF   ELECTKtHS 
AND   ETHICS 

Stc.  306.  (a)  On  and  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Board  of  Elections 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  estab]l.<ihed  under 
the  District  of  Columbia  Election  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  l-llOl  et  scq.),  shall  be  known 
as  the  -DLstrlct  of  Columbia  Board  of  Elec- 
tions and  Ethics"  and  shall  have  the  powers. 
duties,  and  functions  as  provided  In  such 
Act.  In  any  other  law  in  effect  on  the  date 
Imniedlntely  preceding  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  In  this  Act.  Any 
reference  in  any  law  or  regulation  to  the 
Board  of  Elections  for  the  District  of  Co- 
limibla  or  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Elections  shall,  on  and  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  refer  to  the  District  of  Cclnmbia 
Board  of  Elections  and  Ethics. 

(b)(1)  Any  person  who  violates  anv  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  of  the  District  of  Co- 
iLuiibla  Election  Act  may  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Elections  and  Ethics  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  of  not  more  than  tSO  for 
each  such  violation.  Each  occurrence  of  a 
violation  of  this  Act  and  each  day  of  non- 
compIiHiire  with  a  disclosure  requirement 
of  this  Act  or  an  order  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  separate  offense. 

(2)  A  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by 
the  Board  by  order  only  after  the  person 
charged  with  a  violation  has  been  given  an 
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liimiila.  The  petition  shall  designate  the  per- 
son against  whom  the  order  is  sought  to  be 
tuforccd  as  the  respondent.  A  copy  of  the 
iH;itlon  shall  be  forthwith  sent  by  registered 
r<r  certified  mail  to  the  respoiiident  and  his 
r.uomey  of  record,  and  if  the  respondent  la 
n  political  committee,  to  the  Cliairman  there- 
of, and  thereupon  the  Board  shall  certify 
auOt  itle  in  such  court  the  record  upon  which 
e-itcli  order  sought  to  be  enforced  was  issued. 
riie  court  shall  have  Jurlsdictiou  to  enter  & 
jLidgment  enforcing,  modifying,  and  enforc- 
ing as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  in  whole 
or  in  part  the  order  and  the  tieclbion  of  the 
Board  or  it  may  remand  the  proceedings  lo 
;IiO  Board  for  such  further  action  as  it  may 
direct.  The  court  may  determine  de  novo 
all  issues  of  law  but  the  Board's  findings  of 
fatt.  If  supported  by  substauiial  evidence, 
.^■h«Il  bo  conclusive. 

(c)  Upon  appUcfttlon  made  by  any  Indi- 
vitUml  holding  public  oifice.  any  candidate, 
or  any  political  committee,  the  Board, 
Through  its  General  Cotwsel.  shall  provldtt 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  an  ad- 
visory opinion,  with  respect  to  any  specific 
transaction  or  activity  Inquired  of.  as  to 
whether  such  transaction  or  activity  would 
constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  thla 
Act  or  of  any  provision  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Election  Act  over  which  the  Board 
lias  primary  Jurisdiction. 

TITLE  nr— FINANCE  LEVHTATIONS 
C-ENTRAt    LISIITATIONS 

Stc.  401.  (a)  No  Individual  slmll  moke  any 
rt>ntribution  which,  and  no  pei-sou  shall  re- 
ceive any  contribution  from  any  Individual 
v.hich  when  aggregated  with  all  other  con- 
tributions received  from  tliat  individual,  re- 
lating to  a  campaign  for  nomination  as  a 
candidate  or  election  to  public  offlce,  includ- 
ing both  the  primary  and  general  or  special 
elections,  exceeds — 

(1)  la  the  case  of  a  contribution  hi  siip- 
P'.rt  of  a  candidate  for  Mayor.  91.000; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  contribution  lu  support 
of  a  candidate  for  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
e7.->0: 

I. J I  in  the  cns^e  of  a  contribution  in  s-iip- 
p(  rt  of  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  Counoil 
fleeted  at  large,  $500: 

(4*  lu  the  case  of  a  coniriSmiuu  I:i  sr.p- 
pcrt  of  a  candidate  for  mem'ovr  of  the  Board 
of  Education  elecud  at  large  or  for  mem- 
Dt-r  of  the  CouncU  elected  from  a  ward. 
S200.  and  in  the  case  of  a  ninoIT  election  on 
additional  6200; 

(5)  In  the  case  of  a  conirlbulion  In  snp- 
poit  of  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  elected  from  a  ward  or  for 
csclal  of  a  political  party.  Jiioo,  and  in  case 
of  a  rtmoff  election,  an  additional  ?100;  and 

(6)  in  the  case  of  a  contribution  In  support 
of  a  candidate  for  a  member  of  an  .\dvIsorT 
Neighborhood  Council.  S25. 

'bi  Nil  person  (other  than  .in  individual 
with  re.spect  to  whom  subsection  (a)  applies) 
5hnll  make  wiy  contribution  which,  and  no 
person  shall  receive  any  contribution  from 
;<ny  peron  (other  than  such  an  Individual) 
vhicti  when  aggregated  with  qU  other  con- 
trihutions  received  from  that  person,  relat- 
ii»s  to  a  campaign  for  Jioniinauon  as  a  candi- 
tlftte  or  election  to  piihlic  office,  including 
both  tiie  primary  and  general  or  speci.%1 
elections,  exceeds — 

(1|  in  the  case  of  a  contribution  in  sup- 
I'ori  of  a  candidate  for  Mayor.  42.000; 

(2 1  in  the  case  of  a  contribution  in  .«mp- 
port  of  a  candidate  for  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  ftl,500; 

*3)  in  the  case  of  a  contribution  in  sup- 
P  rr  of  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  Coiut- 
cil  elected  at  large.  91,000; 

(4)  In  the  case  of  a  contribution  In  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  elected  at  large  or  for  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  elected  from  a  ward  MOO. 
lad  in  the  case  of  a  runoff  eleciion.  an  addi- 
tional S400: 
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(5 1  in  the  case  of  a  contribution  lu  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  elected  from  a  ward  or  for 
ofUclal  of  a  political  party.  (200,  and  In  the 
case  or  a  runoff  election,  uisd  additional  $200; 
and 

(Hi  la  the  c.i5e  of  a  contribution  .n  fii:p- 
pon  of  a  candidate  fur  a  member  ol  ou  Advi- 
sory Neighborhood  Council,  $25. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection.  i:;e  lerni 
•person''  shall  include  a  candidate  making 
contributions  relating  to  his  candidacy  for 
r.omiiiotton  for  election,  or  election,  to  office. 
NotiWthstantling  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  .subsection,  a  candidate  tor  member  ol 
the  Council  elected  from  a  ward  may  con- 
tribute $1,000  to  Ills  own  campaign.  Tlie  pro- 
vinions  of  this  subsection  to  the  e:clent  that 
such  proxiaions  ore  applicable  to  corporn- 
tion.s  nud  unions  shall,  to  that  extent,  expire 
as  of  July  1,  J975.  unless  the  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  or  before  such  date 
enacts  legislation  repealing  or  modifying 
ftuch  provisions  or  extending  such  provisioiis 
ns  lo  corporations  and  unions  on  and  after 
tiiat  d.iie.  In  tlie  event  that  the  CouncU  falls 
to  so  repeal,  modify,  or  extend  such  provi- 
6ions  as  lo  corporations  and  labor  luilons, 
the  Council  bhall  report  Its  reasons  therefor 
to  ihe  Committees  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  the  Senate  and  the  House  cl  Repre- 
wntritives  prior  to  August  1,  1975. 

(ct  No  individual  shall  make  any  contrlbu- 
ilon  In  any  one  election  which  when  aggre- 
gated with  all  other  contributions  made  by 
that  ii.dividiial  in  that  election,  exceeds 
&2.000. 

(dj  (1)  Any  expenditure  made  by  atiy  per- 
son advocating  the  election  or  defeat  of  any 
candidate  for  offlco  which  is  not  made  at  the 
request  or  suggestion  of  the  candidate,  any 
agent  of  the  candidate,  or  any  political  com- 
mittee authorized  by  tlie  candidate  to  make 
expenditures  or  to  receive  contributions  for 
the  candidate  is  not  considered  a  contribu- 
tion to  or  an  expenditure  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  candidate  for  the  purposes  cl  the  limi- 
ifttions  specified  in  this  Act. 

<2)  No  person  may  imike  anv  una-.ithorl^ed 
c'ipcndlture  advocating  the  election  or  de- 
feat of  a  clearly  Identified  candidate  during 
a  c.iLendiir  year  which,  when  added  to  all 
•jfaor  imrmthorlzed  expenditures  made  by 
that  person  during  the  yei\T  advocating  the 
election  or  defeat  of  that  cnndidnte,  exceeds 
ii.ooo. 

M)  For  purposes  of  pnragraph  (2i  — 

(A)  "Clearly  identified"  mcatis— 
li)  the  candidate's  unme  appears, 

(ill  ft  photograpli  or  diowiug  ci  the  can- 
didate appears,  or 

(lil)  the  ideniitv  of  ihe  caiidldiiir  is  tip- 
parent  by  unambiguous  reference. 

(B)  "person"  does  not  include  the  central 
committee  of  a  political  party,  and 

(C)  •■expenditure"  does  not  Include  any 
payment  made  or  incurred  by  a  corporation 
or  labor  organization  which,  under  the  pro- 
^  IslouB  of  sect  ion  610  of  title  IB  of  the  United 
States  Code  would  not  constitute  an  expend- 
iture by  that  corporation  or  labor  organiza- 
tion. 

(4j  Every  candidate  shall  file  a  statement 
vitu  the  Board,  In  such  manner  and  form 
and  at  such  times  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
srribe,  authorizing  any  person  or  nr.y  politi- 
cal committee  organized  primarilr  to  sup- 
port the  candidacy  of  such  c.-inditiate  to  ei- 
ther directly  or  Indirectly,  receive  contribu- 
tions, or  make  expendlttires  In  behalf  of, 
such  candidate.  No  person  and  no  committee 
organized  primarily  to  support  o  .'iin^'le  can- 
didate may.  either  directly  or  indirectly,  re- 
ceive contributions  or  make  expenditures  in 
behalf  of,  such  candidate  without  the  writ- 
ten authorization  of  such  candidiite  as  re- 
quired by  this  paragraph. 

(e)  In  no  case  shall  anv  persun  rei'eive  or 
make  any  contribution  in  le^Pl  'ender  in  an 
amount  ofiSOor  more. 


(f)  Nu  person  shall  make  a  contrlbuUoa 
in  the  name  of  another  person,  atid  no  per- 
son shall  kuov.-iii{,ly  accept  a  contrlbutioi! 
made  by  one  per»Q:i  in  iLc  name  of  another 
person. 

(g)  For  purposes  of  the  llmiiotlons  con- 
tahied  in  this  section  all  coutrlbutlouij  made 
by  any  person  directly  or  indirectly  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  candidate,  in- 
cluding contrlbut.'ons  which  are  in  any  v.iy 
earmarked,  encumbered,  or  otherwise  di- 
rected through  an  intermediary  or  conduit  to 
that  candidate,  shall  be  treated  as  contribu- 
tions from  that  person  tu  that  candidate. 

(h)(1)  No  candidate  or  member  of  iht 
immediate  family  of  a  candidate  may  make 
a  loan  or  advance  from  iiis  personal  Iuud!> 
for  use  in  conuectloa  with  a  campaign  of  that 
candidate  fur  nomination  lor  election,  or 
fur  election,  to  public  office  imless  that  Ioqu 
or  advance  Is  evidenced  by  a  WTitten  instru- 
ment fully  disclosing  the'  terms,  condltious. 
and  ports  to  the  loan  or  advance.  Tlie 
amount  of  any  such  loan  or  advance  &hall 
be  included  in  con;puUug  and  applying  the 
limitations  conlniiied  in  thla  section  only  to 
extent  of  the  balance  of  the  loan  or  advnnci^ 
which  Is  unpaid  at  the  time  of  determination, 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "immediate  family"  means  the  Candi- 
da te'3  spau%  and  any  parent,  brother,  or 
£iHier.  or  child  of  the  candidate,  and  the 
spou.<ie  of  any  auch  pareut,  brother,  si^f  r. 
or  chad. 

L'.WTATIOS    OF    EXrENDITfaSS 

i-jTc.  402.  (a)(1)  No  principal  camiulgn 
committee  shall  expand  any  funds  which 
when  aggregated  with  funds  expended  by  It, 
.111  other  communities  required  to  report  to 
it,  and  by  a  candidate  supported  by  such 
committee  shall  exceed  (1)  in  the  cnse  of  a 
rottdldatc  for  Mr.yor,  8200.000  in  the  aggre- 
tiate  for  any  primary  and  general  election  la 
coiuicctlon  therewith,  but  in  no  event  lu 
excess  of  S120.000  for  one  of  such  clectlous 
and  -fBO.ODO  for  the  other  of  such  elections: 
(2)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  Chab-nian 
or  the  Council.  S150.000  in  the  aggregate  for 
aiiv  primary  and  generf>I  election  hi  connec- 
tion therewith,  but  in  no  event  In  excess  of 
JOO.POO  for  one  of  Riich  elections  and  $00,000 
for  the  ether  of  such  electloi\s:  (3)  in  the 
case  of  A  candidate  for  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil elected  at  large.  &100.000  in  the  aggre- 
caie  for  any  primary  and  general  election  In 
connection  therewith,  but  in  no  event  In 
excess  of  800,000  for  one  of  such  elcctloir; 
find  MO.OOO  for  the  other  of  such  elections: 
(4)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  elected  at  large 
cr  member  of  the  Council  elected  from  n 
ward.  930.000  in  the  aggregate  for  ony  pu- 
mary  and  general  election  In  connection 
therewiih.  but  In  no  event  in  excess  of 
»12-000  for  one  of  such  elections  and  M.OOu 
f.yr  the  other  of  such  elections;  (5)  in  the 
ca<.e  of  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  Bonrd 
of  Education  elected  from  a  ward,  or  in  sup- 
port of  any  candidate  for  oOlce  of  a  political 
party.  SIO.OOO  m  the  aggregate  for  any  pri- 
mary and  }.eneral  election  in  connecllou 
therewith,  but  in  no  event  in  excess  of  f6.000 
for  one  cf  such  elections  and  64.000  for  the 
other  of  such  elertioni;;  and  (6)  in  the  case 
oi"  a  ciuididate  for  member  of  vm  Advl&orv 
Neighborhood  Council.  «i5O0. 

12 1  At  the  beginning  of  each  caloudar  year 
(commencing  in  1076) .  as  vhere  become  avail- 
able necf^sary  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistic?  of  the  Deportment  of  Labor,  the 
Secielary  of  Labor  shall  certify  to  the  Board 
and  tlie  Board  shall  publish  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  Register  the  per  centum  dlffer- 
eijce  boiiveen  the  price  index  for  the  twelve 
months  preceding  the  iwginnlng  of  such  cal- 
endar year  and  the  price  index  for  1974.  Each 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  <Ii 
-Mmi:  be  chrtnged  by  such  per  centum  differ- 
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ence.  Each  amoimt  jo  changed  shall  Dc  the 
amount  Ui  effect  for  siich  calendar  year. 

<b)  No  poHtlcal  committee  or  condtdate 
ihall  kno»lne!y  expend  any  tnnds  at  a  time 
v.hen  !he  principal  campaifn  committee  to 
wlilch  It  shail  report,  or  which  lias  been  des- 
lennled  by  htm.  Is  precluded  bv  subsection 
ml  from  e.tpendinf  lunds  or  which  would 
cause  such  pm-.clpal  ccmiuittee  to  be  pre- 
cluded from  further  esiiendiluic!.  Any  prW- 
cipal  campaign  committee  of  a  candidate 
having  reasonable  knowledge  ro  believe  that 
•  urther  expenditures  l-y  a  political  commit- 
tee registered  In  stipport  of  such  candidate, 
or  by  the  candidate  It  supports,  will  exceed 
the  expenditure  llmltatlina  specified  In  sub- 
section (a)  shall  Immediately  notify.  In  v.Tlt. 
ing.  such  pollUr.-.l  committee  or  cniidldate  of 
tliat  fi-t, 

ici  Any  eipenriitm-e  m.ide  m  connection 
mtn  a  campaign  in  a  calendar  jear  other 
than  the  calendar  year  in  tvhlcb  the  election 
IS  held  to  which  that  campaign  relates  te,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  considered  to  be 
made  during  the  caln.dar  year  in  wMcli  that 
election  Is  held. 

■niLE  V— LOBBYINO 
oEnNmoKs 
Stc.  501.  When  used  in  this  tl.Je — 

(a)  The  term  "contribution""  Includes  a 
gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money  or  anything  of  value  and  Includes 
a  contract,  promise,  or  atreement.  whether 
or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contri- 
bution. 

(b)  The  term  ■e.^er.dlture"'  ir.cludes  a 
payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit 
or  gift  of  money  or  anything  of  value,  and 
includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement 
whether  or  not  legally  en.'orceable.  to  make 
an  expenditure. 

(C)  The  term  ""legislation"  means  bills 
resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  rules 
and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  the 
Council  of  the  Di.trict  of  Columbia,  and  m- 
clildes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  the  Council  of  th"  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

DETAIIEO  acCOUNTS  OF  t  JNTHIEtmoNs;   RETEK- 
TION  or  atCtlPITO  UU.LS  OF   EXFENOITUIES 

Sec.  503.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
person  who  shall  in  any  manner  solicit  or  re- 
ceive a  contribution  to  any  organization  or 
lund  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  designated 
to  keep  a  detailed  and  exact  account  of— 

(1)  all  contributions  of  anv  amount  or  of 
any  value  whatsoever: 

12)  the  name  and  address  of  every  person 
making  any  such  contribution  of  $200  or 
more  and  the  date  thereof: 

(3)  all  expenditures  made  bv  or  on  behalf 
of  such  organization  or  fund:  and 

(4)  the  name  and  address  of  every  person 
to  whom  any  such  expenditure  is  made  and 
the  date  thereof. 

<b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  person  to 
obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  bill,  stating  the 
particulars,  for  every  expenditure  of  such 
funds  exceeding  «10  In  amount,  and  to  pre- 
serve aU  receipted  bills  and  accounts  required 
to  be  kept  by  this  section  for  a  period  of  at 
least  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
the  statement  containing  such  items. 

RECEIPTS    roR    CONTSIBUTORS 

Sec  503.  Every  Individual  who  receives  a 
contribution  of  »200  or  more  for  auv  of  the 
purposes  hereinafter  designated  shall  within 
five  days  after  receipt  thereof  render  to  the 
person  or  organization  for  which  such  con- 
tribution was  received  a  detailed  account 
thereof.  Including  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  making  such  conlrlbtition  and  the 
date  on  which  received. 

STATEMENTS  Or  ACCOCNTS  FILED   WITH  DIBCCTOR 

Sec.  504.  la)  Every  person  receiving  any 
contributions  or  expending  any  money  for 
the  purposes  designated  in  .subparagraph  ia| 
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or  ibi  of  section  506  of  this  title  shall  file 
with  the  DU-ector  between  the  first  and  tenth 
day  of  each  calendar  (juarter.  a  statement 
co;uainiiig  complete  as  of  the  day  next  pre- 
tedlnj  the  date  of  filing— 

ni  the  name  and  address  of  each  pcrion 
v.:^o  has  made  a  contribution  of  »200  or  more 
not  mcutioned  In  the  preceding  report:  ex- 
cept that  the  first  report  filed  pursuant  to 
this  ntie  shall  contain  the  name  and  ad- 
dre.«i  of  each  person  who  has  made  any  con- 
i.-ibvitlju  of  -S200  or  more  to  such  person 
since  J.wiuary  2,  1975: 

|2|  the  total  sum  of  the  coniribullons 
made  to  or  for  such  person  during  the  cal- 
endar year  and  not  stated  under  par.ifraph 
HI  or  this  subsection: 

til  the  tatalsumofail  contributions  made 
li  or  for  su-h  peisjn  dnrhig  the  calendar 
ycju": 

14)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
to  v.hom  an  expenditure  In  one  or  mure  items 
of  the  Bggreiatc  amount  or  value,  within  the 
ca.e-anr  year,  ol  »10  or  more  has  been  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  such  person,  and  the 
amount,  date,  and  purpose  of  such  expendl- 
fir*,; 

1 3)  the  tc'tal  Slim  of  all  expeudnures  made 
by  or  on  ijehalf  of  such  person  duruig  the 
c.'.!endar  year  and  not  stated  under  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  subsection: 

|6)  the  total  sum  of  expenditures  made 
by  or  on  t>ehalf  of  such  person  during  the 
calendar  year. 

lb)  The  statements  required  to  be  aied  by 
subsection  (al  of  this  section  shall  be  cu- 
mulative during  the  calendar  vear  to  which 
they  relate,  but  where  there  has  been  no 
change  in  an  item  reported  In  a  previous 
-istemeiu  only  the  amount  need  tie  carried 
l..rtturd. 

PafiSERVATIuN    OF    STATEMEKTS 

Sec.  505.  A  statement  required  by  this  title 
to  be  hied  with  the  Director — 

la)  shall  be  deemed  properly  filed  «hen 
dei..oflied  in  an  established  post  omce  within 
the  prescribed  time,  duly  stamped,  regis- 
tered, and  directed  to  the  Dhector.  Washing- 
Ion.  District  of  Columbia,  but  in  the  event  It 
Is  not  received,  a  duplicate  of  such  statement 
shall  be  promptly  Bled  upon  notice  by  the 
Director  of  its  nonreceipt: 

lb)  shall  be  preserved  by  the  Dh-ector  for 
a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  filing 
«hall  constitute  part  of  the  public  records  of 
his  office,  and  shall  be  open  to  public  in- 
spection. 

PERSONS   TO    H">IOM    mLE   IS    APPUCAOLE 

Sec.  508.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
apply  to  any  person  (except  a  political  com- 
mittee) who,  by  himself,  or  through  any 
agent  or  employee  or  other  persons  In  any 
manner  whatsoever,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
solicits,  collects,  or  receives  money  or  any 
other  thing  of  value  to  be  used  principally  to 
Sid,  or  the  principal  piu-pose  of  which  person 
Ls  to  aid.  In  the  accomplishment  of  any  of  tiie 
followmg  purposes; 

lal  The  pa'isage  or  defeat  of  any  legisla- 
tlon  by  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

(b)  To  Infiiience.  du-ectlv  or  indirectly, 
the  passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by 
the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

BEC15TRATIOK     OF     LOBBTISTS     WTTH     DniECTOR" 
COIIPUJITION     or     INFORMATION 

Sec.  507.  (a)  Any  person  who  shall  engage 
himself  for  pay  or  for  auy  consideration  for 
the  purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
before  doing  anything  in  furtherance  of  such 
object,  register  with  the  Director  and  shall 
give  to  him  in  wTitlng  and  under  oath  his 
name  and  bu.^iness  address,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  by  whom  he  is  em- 
ployed, and  In  whose  interest  he  appears  or 
w.jrk".   ihe  duration   of  sucli   eniplovment. 
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how  much  he  Is  paid  and  Is  to  receive  by 
wliom  be  Is  paid  or  Is  to  be  paid,  how  much 
he  is  to  be  paid  for  expenses,  and  what  ex- 
penses are  to  be  Included.  Each  auch  person 
so  registering  shall,  between  the  first  and 
tenth  day  of  each  calendar  quarter,  .so  long 
as  his  activity  continues,  nic  with  the  Di- 
rector a  detailed  report  under  oath  of  all 
money  received  and  extended  by  him  during 
the  preceding  calendar  quarter  m  carrying 
on  his  t\ork:  to  whom  paid:  for  what  pur- 
poses: and  the  names  of  any  papers,  periodi- 
cals, magazine.-;,  or  other'  publications  In 
which  he  has  caused  to  Ije  published  any  ar- 
ticles or  editorials:  and  Ihe  proposed  legls- 
liitl.">u  he  is  employed  to  support  or  oppose. 
The  provl«!ons  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  any  person  who  merely  appears  betore 
the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a 
committee  there<.'f.  in  support  of  or  opposi- 
tion to  leelslallon-  nor  to  any  public  omclal 
actluf?  in  his  omcial  capacity:  nor  In  the 
case  of  any  newspaper  or  o'lher  regularly 
published  periodical  liiicludlng  any  Individ- 
ual who  own;:,  publishes,  or  is  employed  by 
any  such  newspaper  or  periodical)  which  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  biulness  publishes' 
news  items,  editorials,  or  other  comments, 
or  paid  advertisements,  which  directly  or  In- 
directly urge  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legis- 
lation. If  such  newspaper,  periodical,  or  In- 
alvldnal.  engages  In  no  further  or  other  ac- 
tivities In  connection  with  the  passage  or 
defeat  of  such  legislation,  other  than  to  ap- 
pear before  a  committee  of  the  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  support  of  or  In  op- 
position to  such  legislation. 

(b)  All  information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Director  shall  be  compiled  by  the  Director  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 
the  District  of  Colunihia  Register. 

Ri:PCRTS  AND  STATEMENTS  UNDER  OATH 

.Sec.  608.  All  reports  and  sutements  re- 
quired under  this  title  shall  be  made  under 
call),  before  an  officer  authorized  by  law  to 
admnuster  oaths. 

PENALTIES  AND  PROHIBmONS 

ice.  509.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
ot  the  provisions  of  this  title,  shall  be  guUty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  twelve  months  or 
both. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  penalties  provided 
for  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  any 
person  convicted  of  the  misdemeanor  speci- 
fied therein  is  prohibited,  for  a  period  of 
three  years  from  the  date  of  such  conviction, 
from  attempting  to  InBuence,  directly  or  In- 
directly, the  passage  or  defeat  of  any  pro- 
posed legislation  or  from  appearing  before 
a  committee  of  the  Council  ot  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  support  of  or  opposition  to 
proposed  legislation:  and  any  person  who 
violates  any  provision  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  guUty  of  a  felony,  and  shall  be  punished 
by  a  flue  of  not  more  than  S10.0OO.  or  Im- 
prLsonmeut  for  not  more  than  five  years  or 
both. 

KXEMPTIOI* 

Sec  510.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
not  apply  to — 

(I)  any  Member  of  the  United  Stales 
House  of  Representatives  or  any  Senator- 

12)  any  member  of  a  staff  ot  any  penon 
specified  hi  paragraph  11)  whUe  operating 
within  the  scope  of  his  employment- 

(3)  any  member  of  an  Advisory  Neighbor- 
hood Council: 

(4)  any  person  who  receives  less  than  »500 
during  the  calendar  year  as  compensation 
for  performing  services  relating  to  the  In- 
fluencing of  legislation:  or 

(6)  auy  entity  specified  In  section  1(d) 
of  title  n  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Income 
and  Pranclilse  Tax  Act  of  1947  iDC.  Code, 
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^ec  47-l554(d)K  no  subatantial  pan  o:  the 
Bctlvitlcs  of  Which  Is  carrying  on  propa- 
(;B!id».  or  otherwi-fe  aitempting  to  inlluence 
ffiislatloii. 

TITLE  M— CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST  AND 

DISCLOSURE 

CONFLICT   or  INTEREST 

Sec  &01.  (a)  Tlie  Congress  declares  that 
ilective  and  public  office  Is  a  public  trust, 
and  cny  effort  to  realize  pcisooal  gain 
tlirouch  official  conduct  is  a  violation  of 
i!:at  trust. 

|h)  No  public  official  sUnll  use  his  ofHcinl 
pc-sition  or  oflice  to  obtain  financial  gain  lor 
jiirasclX.  any  member  ot  his  household,  or 
any  business  with  which  !ie  or  a  member  of 
l;i5  liotiaehold  is  associated,  other  than  that 
compensallon  provided  by  law  lor  siiid  public 
tifflclal. 

(c>  No  person  shall  ofter  or  give  to  a  pixbUc 
olicml  or  a  member  vi  a  public  otllclars 
jioyrfhold.  and  no  public  official  shall  solicit 
or  receive  anything  of  value,  including  a 
glfl.  favor,  service,  lonn  gratuity,  discount, 
liospliallty.  political  contribution,  or  prom- 
ise of  fntiu^  emplr»j-ment,  based  on  any  un- 
derstanding that  such  public  official's  official 
actions  or  judgment  or  vote  would  be  Influ- 
enced thereby,  or  where  it  could  reasonably 
be  inferred  that  the  thing  of  value  would 
influence  the  public  official  In  the  discharge 
of  I;is  duties,  or  as  a  reward,  or  which  would 
cause  the  total  vaUie  of  such  things  received 
!:nm  the  same  person  not  a  member  of  such 
public  official's  household  to  exceed  $100  dur- 
i.:g  any  single  calendar  year. 

(d)  No  person  shall  offer  or  pay  to  a  public 
o3ici3U  and  no  public  official  shall  solicit  or 
receive  any  money.  In  addition  to  that  law- 
fully received  by  the  public  official  in  his 
official  capacity,  for  advice  or  assistance 
given  In  the  course  of  the  public  official's  em- 
ployment or  relating  to  liis  employment. 

(e)  No  public  official  shall  use  or  disclose 
confidential  information  given  In  the  course 
of  or  by  reason  of  bis  official  position  or  ac- 
tivities in  any  way  that  could  result  in  finan- 
cial gain  for  himself  or  for  any  other  person. 

\_i)  No  member  or  employee  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  tlie  District  of  Columbia  or  Board  of 
Educiition  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
.'iccept  ivssignment  to  serve  on  a  committee 
The  Jurisdiction  of  whlcli  consists  of  matters 
(other  than  of  a  de  minimis  nature)  lu  which 
lie  or  a  member  of  his  family  or  a  buslnests 
ivitU  which  ho  is  a-'isociated.  has  flnancial 
uittrest. 

(g»  Any  public  officliil  who.  In  the  dis- 
cbarge of  his  official  duties,  would  be  re- 
quired to  take  an  action  or  make  a  decision 
that  wotUd  affect  directly  or  indirectly  his 
financial  interests  or  those  of  a  member  of 
hia  household,  or  a  business  with  which  he 
13  a-i^ociated,  or  must  take  an  official  action 
on  a  matter  as  to  which  he  has  a  conflict 
situation  created  by  a  personal,  family,  or 
client  inierest,  shall — 

(II  prepare  a  written  statement  describ- 
i:.?  the  matter  requiring  action  or  decision. 
and  Ihe  nature  of  lUs  potential  conflict  of 
Interest  with  respect  to  such  action  or  deci- 
sion; 

f2)  cause  copies  ot  such  statement  to  he 
df.lvcrtKl  to  the  Dliitrlct  of  Columbia  Board 
f.'  Eletrloiia  and  Ethics  (referred  to  In  this 
tiiie  as  the  "Bonrd"t.  nnd  to  his  Immediate 
.Mi-ji-rior.  if  any; 

iJ»  If  he  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
tiie  D.jjtii.t  of  Columbia  or  member  of  the 
Soiird  01  Education  of  the  District  of  Co- 
;i.mb:.i,  or  employee  of  either,  deliver  a  copy 
f-  -ich  statement  to  the  Chairman  thereof. 
v-lin  shr.u  cause  such  statement  to  be 
priitU'd  in  the  record  of  proceedlnt;^.  and. 
vpon  request  of  said  member  or  employee, 
iliall  excuse  the  member  from  votes,  delibera- 
tions, and  other  action  on  the  matter  on 
■^inch  a  potential  conflict  exists; 

*■*'    ::  l:e  is  not  a  member  of  the  Counc.l 


of  the  District  of  Columbia,  his  superior,  if 
any.  shall  as.'^ign  the  matter  to  another  em- 
ployee who  docs  not  have  a  potential  confllcc 
of  Interest,  or.  if  he  has  no  Immediate  supe- 
rior, he  shall  take  such  steps  a-s  the  Board 
prescribes  through  rules  and  regulation*)  to 
remove  himself  from  Influence  over  actions 
i.nd  decisions  on  the  matter  o!i  which  po- 
tenKul  conilict  e.\ists:  and 

)5i  during  a  period  when  r.  charge  of  con- 
fUrv  of  Interest  !>*  tnidcr  invesiipation  by  the 
Board.  If  he  Is  not  a  meniocr  of  the  Council 
of  ihc  District  of  Columbia  or  a  member  oi 
the  Bo:trd  ol  Education,  his  Mipcnrr,  if  rny. 
shall  have  ll;e  crbiirary  power  to  a^Ktgn  the 
matier  lo  anoMier  employee  who  does  not 
have  a  potential  confllctof  Inrertst.  or  if 
he  h'l^  no  immediate  superior,  hr-  sh:Jl  take 
.v.'cb  slt^ps  ns  the  Bo-rd  shall  prewrlbe 
:hroi;gh  rule-s  -^nd  reg\ii8!lou5  to  remove 
hun&elf  from  influence  over  Actions  and 
clLrision*.  on  the  matter  ou  v.hlrh  there  is 
ft  connici  of  Interest. 

flu  Neither  the  Mayor  nor  anv  member  of 
the  Comicll  of  the  District  of  Columbia  mr.v 
represent  another  person  before  any  regiila- 
tory  agency  or  court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia while  serving  in  such  office.  The  pre- 
ceding sentence  docs  not  apply  to  an  ap- 
pearance by  such  an  official  before  anr  such 
agency  or  court  in  his  official  capacity". 
(H  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term— 
M)  "public  official"  means  the  office  of 
the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  member  of  the  Cotmcil  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  Chairman  or  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District 
OI  Coltunbla.  or  each  officer  or  employee  of 
The  District  of  Columbia  government  who 
performs  duties  of  the  typo  generally  per- 
formed by  an  Individual  occupving  grade 
GS-15  Of  the  General  SchediUe  or  any  higher 
grade  or  position  (as  determined  bv  the 
Board  regardless  of  the  rate  of  compensa- 
tion of  such  Individual): 

(2)  "business"  means  anv  corporation, 
partnership,  sole  proprietorship,  Arm.  enter- 
prise, franchise,  association.  organi?Ation. 
self-employed  Individual.  holdUig  company. 
Joint  slock,  trust,  and  any  legal  entity 
through  which  business  Is  conducted  for 
profit; 

l3)  •■business  with  tthi.-?h  he  \s.  associated" 
means  any  business  of  which  the  person  or 
member  of  his  household  Is  a  director,  officer, 
owner,  employee,  or  holder  of  stock  worth 
irl.OOO  or  more  at  fair  market  value,  and  any 
business  which  Is  a  client  of  that  person: 

(4)  "household"  means  the  public  o.T.cI;il 
and  his  immediate  family;   and 

(S>  "immediate  family"  means  the  public 
officials  spouse  and  any  parent,  brother,  or 
Sister,  or  child  of  the  pubUc  official,  and  the 
spouse  of  any  such  parent,  brother,  sbter,  or 
child. 

DI.5CW>bt-aE   OP  FINANCIAL   INTEREST 

Sec  602.  Any  candidate  for  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  to  public  office  \\ho  at 
the  time  he  becomes  a  candidate,  does  not 
occupy  any  such  office,  shall  file  within  one 
month  after  he  becomes  a  candidate  for  such 
office,  and  the  Mayor,  and  the  Chairman  and 
each  member  of  the  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  holding  office  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Self -Government  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act.  and  the  Chair- 
man and  each  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, ehall  file  aimually,  with  the  Board 
a  report  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of— 

(It  the  amount  and  source  of  tiic'.i  iiem 
of  income,  each  Item  of  reimburLiemeni  for 
any  expendlUire.  and  each  gift  or  ngaregate 
of  gifts  from  one  source  (other  than  gifts 
received  by  him  or  by  hUn  and  his  spoufse 
Jointly  during  the  preceding  calendar  yearj 
whl'.h  e.vceeds  $100  in  amount  or  value. 
incl':dlnp  any  fee  t-r  oiher  honcrarltttn  re- 
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cehed  by  him  for  or  In  connection  with  the 
preparatioit  or  delivery  of  any  speech  or 
addr^Sf^.  attendance  at  anv  convention  or 
other  sK-embly  of  mdlvWua's,  or  the  prepa- 
ration of  any  article  or  other  composition 
for  publication,  and  the  monetary  value  of 
6Ubsl?te;u:e.  entertainment,  travel,  and  other 
idcliities  received  by  lain  in  kind: 

(2i  Ihe  identity  of  each  asset  held  by  him. 
or  by  him  and  his  si>oiu^  Jointly  which  has 
a  value  In  excels  of  i*l.OOO.  and  the  Identity 
and  nmouni  of  each  tlubiltiy  owned  by  hlni. 
or  bv  him  and  his  spouse  jointlv.  which  is 
in  excels  of  ftlOOO  as  of  the  close  of  the 
preceding  calendar  yrrar: 

13 »  any  irsiisactions  In  scciuHies  of  any 
buMnc's  entity  by  hhn.  or  by  him  and  hU 
•spouse  Jointly,  or  by  any  person  acting  on 
hl»  behalf  or  pursuant  to  his  direction  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  vear  If  the  ar- 
gr-eat-  amount  Involved  in  tranaactlona  Tn 
Ihe  se'.rrHfes  of  such  buslue^  entity  exceeds 
■r-S.ncHj  during  such  year: 

Ml  nil  transactions  in  commodities  by 
him,  or  by  htm  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  or  by 
any  person  acting  on  his  behalf,  or  pursuant 
to  his  dh-ectlon  diu-ing  Ihe  precedhig  cal- 
t-ndnr  year  If  the  aggregate  amount  Involved 
jji  such  tiansactions  exceeds  95000: 

)5t  any  purchase  or  sale,  other  than  the 
pnrLhn>e  or  sale  of  his  pergonal  residence, 
or  real  property  or  any  intcre:^  therein  by 
him.  or  by  him  and  his  spouse  JoU»tIy.  or 
by  a-iy  person  acting  on  his  behalf  or  "pur- 
suant to  his  direction,  dxtrlnp  the  preceding 
rr'lpiidnr  year  If  the  value  of  property  in- 
volved m  such  purchase  or  sole  exceeds 
S5  000:  and 

(G)  the  amouui  of  each  tax  paid  by  the 
lnrtl\lclnal.  or  by  tlie  Individual  and  the  Ui- 
dlvidualfi  spouse  filing  Jointly,  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  except  In  the  case  of 
candidates  filing  reports  during  calendar 
year  1974.  who  shall  file  reports  for  the  pre- 
ceding three  calendar  years. 

(bt  Any  candidate  for  nomination  for,  or 
election  to,  office  who  at  the  time  he  be- 
fomcH  a  candidate,  does  not  occupy  any  such 
office,  shall  file  wlthhi  one  month  after  he 
becnmer,  a  candidate  for  such  office,  and  the 
Ch.".ir:nan  and  each  member  of  the  Council 
find  the  Mayor  holding  mental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  and  the  Chairman  and  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  each 
officer  and  employee  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  who  performs  duties  of 
the  type  generally  performed  by  an  Individ- 
ual occnpyhig  grade  GS-15  of  ihe  General 
Schctiule  under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  or  any  higher  grade  or  position 
(fts  determhied  by  the  Board  regardless  of 
the  rate  of  compensation  of  such  individual  i . 
shall  file  with  the  Board  In  a  sealed  envelope 
marked  "Confidential  Personal  Financial  Dis- 
closure of  (name)'",  before  the  fifteenth  day 
ot  Mav  in  each  year,  the  following  reports 
of  hU  personal  financial  Interests: 

1 1 ;  a  copy  of  the  returns  of  taxes,  declara- 
tions, statements,  or  other  documents  which 
he.  or  he  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  made  for 
the  preceding  year  in  compliance  with  the 
income  tas  provUlons  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Cede  of  1954: 

(2 1  Ihe  name  and  address  of  each  busi- 
ness or  professional  corporation,  firm,  or  en- 
terprise in  which  he  was  an  officer,  director, 
partner,  proprietor,  or  emplovee  who  received 
compensation  during  the  preceding  year  and 
the  arrount  of  such  compensation: 

(31  the  Identity  of  each  trust  or  other  fl- 
duclan,-  relation  in  which  he  held  a  beneficial 
Inierest  haiing  a  value  of  SIO.OOO  or  more, 
and  Uie  identity.  If  known,  of  each  Interest 
of  the  other  fiduciary  relation  In  real  or 
per.^onal  property  in  which  the  candidate. 
offiiTor.  or  employee  held  a  be:;edclal  Interest 
having  a  value  of  tlO.OOO  or  more,  at  any 
time  during  the  precedhig  year.  If  he  c&nnot 
obtam  the  identity  of  the  fiduciary  Interests. 
the  candidate,  officer,  or  employee  -shall  re- 
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quest  tlie  fldticlary  to  rsport  that  Informa- 
tion to  ttie  Board  lu  the  same  luauner  that 
reporte  ore  filed  titider  this  rule. 

ic)    Except  as  othem-lse  provided  by  this 
section,  all  papers  filed  under  thla  section 
srioll  tie  kept  by  the  Board  in  the  custody 
or  the  Director  for  not  less  than  seven  vears. 
lu.d  while  so  kept  shall  remain  sealed.  Upon 
receipt  of  a  request  by  any  member  of  the 
hoard  adopted  by  a  recorded  majority  vote 
c;  the  full  Board  requesting  the  examhialton 
^nd  audit  of  any  of  the  reports  filed  by  any 
individual  under  section  ib)   of  thls'tltle, 
the  Db-eclor  shall  tran.smlt  to  the  Board  the 
cnvokpes  containing  such  reports.  Within  a 
reasonable  time  after  such  recorded  vote  has 
been  taken,  the  Individual  concerned  shall  be 
Informed  of  the  vote  to  examine  and  audit, 
and  shall  be  advised  of  the  nature  and  scope 
of  such  examination.  When  any  sealed  en- 
velope containing  any  such  report  Is  received 
by  the  Director,  such  envelope  may  be  opened 
and  the  contents  thereof  mav  be  exanflned 
only  by  members  of  the  Board  In  e.iecutlve 
session.    If,    upon    such    examination,    the 
Board    determines    that    further    considera- 
tion by  the  Board  Is  warranted  and  wlthm 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Board,  It  may  make 
the  contents  of  any  such  envelope  available 
for  any  use  by  any  member  of  the  Board, 
or  the  Director  or  General  Counsel  of  the 
Board  which  Is  required  for  the  discharge 
of  his  odiclal  duties.  The  Board  may  receive 
the  papers  as  evidence,  after  giving  to  the 
Individual  concerned  due  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  m  a  closed  session.  The 
Board  shall  publicly  disclose  not  later  than 
the  Hrst  day  of  June  eitch  year  the  names 
of    the   candidates,   officers,    and   employees 
who  have  filed  a  report.  Any  paper  which 
has  been  filed  with  the  Board  for  longer  thai, 
seven  years,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  shall  be  returned  to  the  in- 
dividual concerned  or  his  legal  representative. 
In  the  event  of  the  death  or  termination  of 
the  service   of   the  Mayor   or   Chairman  or 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  Chairman  or  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  or  officer  or  emplovee  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  such  papers  shall  be 
returned  unopened  to  such  Individual,  or  to 
the  surviving  spouse  or  legal  representative 
of  such  individual  within  one  year  of  such 
date  or  termination  of  service. 

Id)  Reports  required  by  this  section  (other 
than  reports  so  required  by  candidates)  shall 
be  Bled  not  later  than  sixty  days  following 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  not  later  than 
May  15  of  each  succeeding  year.  In  the  case 
of  any  person  who  ceases,  prior  lo  such  date 
In  any  year,  to  occupy  the  office  or  position 
the  occupancy  of  which  Imposes  upon  him 
the  reporting  requirements  contained  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  file  such  report  on  the  last 
day  he  occupies  such  office  or  position,  or  on 
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or  member  of  the  council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  Chairman  or  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  or  officer  or  employee  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  during  any  calen- 
dar year  if  such  Individual  served  In  any 
such  position  for  more  than  six  mouths 
during  such  calendar  year. 

(ht  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term — 

(1)  income"  means  gross  Income  as  de- 
fined in  section  61  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954: 

I2t  "security  means  security  as  defined  In 
betUou  2  of  ihe  Securities  Act  of  19i3,  as 
amended  (IS  U.S.C.  77b): 

<3t  'commodity"  means  commodity  as  de- 
fined In  section  2  of  the  Commodities  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S-C.  2i; 

(4)  '•transactions  in  securities  or  cora- 
moduies"  means  any  acquisition,  holding, 
withholding,  use,  transfer,  or  other  disposi- 
tion involving  any  security  or  commodity; 

(5>  ■Immediate  family"  means  the  child. 
parent,  grandparent,  brother,  or  sister  of 
an  Individual,  and  the  spouse  of  such  per- 
son; and 

i«)  "lax  '  means  the  taxes  Imposed  under 
chapter  i  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  under  the  District  of  Columbia  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1947,  and  imder  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Works  Act  of  1954  and  any 
other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the  taxa- 
tion of  property  wlthm  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

TITLE  VII— PENALTIES  AND  ENFORCE- 
MENT TAX  CREDITS.  USE  OP  SURPLUS 
CAMPAIGN  FUNDS.  VOTERS'  INFORMA- 
TION PAilPHLETS.  STUDY  OF  1974  ELEC- 
TION AND  REPORT  BY  COUNCIL.  EPPEC- 


flrst  section  of  the  District  of  Colimibla  Elec- 
tion Act.  but  in  no  event  shall  such  credit 
exceed  the  amonnt  of  «12.50.  or  «25  In  the 
case  of  married  persons  filing  a  Joint  return 

•■(bHU  A  husband  and  Wife  filing  separate 
returns  for  a  taxable  year  for  which  a  Joint 
return  could  have  been  made  by  them  may 
claim  between  them  only  the  total  credit 
lor  refund)  to  which  they  would  have  beea 
entitled  under  this  section  bad  a  Joint  re- 
turn been  filed. 

■■|2)   No  Individual  for  whom  a  personal 

<x<>mptlon  was  Allowed  on  another  Individ- 

uals  reuirn  shall  be  entitled  to  a  credit  {ot 

rcfundt    under   this   section.". 

Sec.  7.  Credit  for  campaign  contributions.'. 

rSE  OF  SURPLUS  CA^tPAICN  FUNDS 

f-'x.  703.  Wiihin  tiie  limitations  specified 
in  this  Act.  any  surplus,  residual,  or  unex- 
pended campaign  funds  received  by  or  on  be- 
lifllf  of  an  individual  who  seeks  nominatton 
for  election,  or  election  to  office  shall  be 
contributed  to  a  political  party  for  political 
purposes,  used  to  retire  tlie  proper  debts  of 
his  political  committee  which  received  such 
funds,  or  returned  to  the  donors  as  follows- 

( 1 )  in  the  case  of  an  individual  defeated  in 
an  eleclion.  wlihln  six  months  following 
hiich  election; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  elected  to 
omce.  within  six  months  following  such  elec- 
tion; and 

t3)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  ceasing  to 
be  a  candidat«,  within  sis  months  thereaiter. 

A  STrOT  or  1974  ELECTION  AND  REPORT  BT 
COUNCIL 

Srr  704.  (al  The  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall,  during  calendar  year  1975, 
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TIVE    DATES,     AMENDMENTS    TO    DIS-      conduct  public  hearings  and  other  aDDroorl. 

TBTr-r   oiP  .-r.fTT.«.T*    ^.  ^r^^r^>.    .^,      Pie  Investigations  on  (i>  the  operation  and 

eltect  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Campaign 
Fln:ince  Reform  Act  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  Election  Act  on  the  elections  held  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  dm-ing  1974;  and 
(2)  the  necessity  and  desirabUlty  of  modify- 
ing either  or  both  of  those  Act*  .so  as  to  im- 
prove electoral  machinery  and  to  insure  open, 
fair,  and  effective  election  campaigns  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  upon  the  conclusion  of  Its  hearings 
and  luvestlgattonB  the  Council  shall  Issue  a 
public  report  on  its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations. Notlilng  m  this  section  shall  be  con- 
-■^trued  as  limiting  the  legislative  authority 
over  elections  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
vested  in  the  Council  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Seir-Oovernment  and  Governmental 
Recrgauizatlon  Act. 


TRICT    OP   COLUMBIA    ELECTION    ACT, 
AND  AUTHORIZATION 

PENALTIES   AND   ENrORCEMENT 

Sec.  701.  (a>  Except  as  provided  lu  subi>ec- 
uon  lb),  any  person  or  political  committee 
v.-ho  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  l>e  fined  not  more  than  #5.000,  or 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  longer  than  bix 
months,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  files  any 
false  or  misleading  statement,  report, 
voucher,  or  other  paper,  or  makes  any  false 
or  misleading  statement  to  the  Board,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  shall  be 
imprisoned  for  not  longer  than  five  year?, 
or  both. 

(c)  The  ponnliies  provided  in  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  person  or  political 
committee  who.  before  the  date  of  enactment 


LPTECrncE  DATES 

a)  Titles  U  and  IV  of  this  Ac-l 


of  this  Act  d\iring  calendar  year  1974.  makes 

poUtical   contributions   or   receives  political         Stc    705.     _,  „ 

contributions  or  makes  any  political   cam-     RliaH  take  eftect  on  the  dateVenactrnwit^of 

paign  expenditures,  in  excess  of  any  lUnlta-      this  Act.  except  the  first  report  or  statement 

such  later  date,  not  more  than  three  inonths     y*^"  P|f«°p»f"'^li  contributions  or  expendl-     required   lo   be  filed    by   any   individual  or 

after  such  last  day.  as  the  Board  uu-.y  pre-     ,Vm^!,   *'        .  !^*^^'  *^"P^  ^"*^^  P^^°"  ^^  P°-     P<>l'tlc.il  committee  tmder  the  provisions  of 

J'crih*.  *'  »»ical  committee  shall  not  make  any  further     such    titles  shall   include   that   information 

such   contributions   or   expendlt\ires   durhig  -  w..*«i"uu 

the  remainder  of  calendar  year  1974, 

(di  Prosecutions  of  violations  of  this  Act 
shall  be  brought  by  the  United  States  At- 
lornev  for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the 
nAme  of  the  United  States. 


scribe. 

(e)  Reports  required  by  thi-;  section  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  detail  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe.  The  Board  may  provide  for  the 
groupmg  of  items  of  income,  sources  of  in- 
come, assets.  liabilities,  dealings  in  securities 
or  commodities,  and  pvircha.-cs  and  sales  of 
real  property  when  separate  itemization  ts 
not  feasible  or  is  not  necessary  for  an  ac- 
curate disclosure  of  the  income,  net  worth, 
dealing  in  securities  and  commodities  or 
purchases,  and  sales  of  rental  property  of 
any  individual. 

it)  All  public  reports  filed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  mainuined  by  the  Board  as 
public  records  which,  under  such  reasonable 
regulations  as  it  shall  prescribe,  shall  be 
nvatiitble  for  inspection  by  members  of  the 
public. 

igi  For  the  purpoees  of  any  report  re- 
quired by  this  section,  any  Individual  shaU 
be  considered  to  have  been  Mavor,  Chairman, 


TAX    CHEDIT   FOR    CAMPAIGN   CONTRIIjUTIONS 

Sec.  702.  (a)  Title  VI  of  article  I  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax 
Act  of  1947  I  DC.  Code,  sees.  47-1565 — 47- 
1567e)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
that  title  the  following: 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Credit  for  Campaign  Contri- 
butions.—For  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
rcr.ldents  of  the  District  to  participate  In  the 
election  process  in  the  District,  there  shall  be 
allowed  to  an  Individual  a  credit  agahist  the 
tax  (If  nnyi  Impo.'ved  by  this  article  in  an 
amount  equ«l  to  50  per  centum  of  any  ram- 
palgn  contribution  made  to  any  candidate 
for  election  to  any  office  referred  to  In  the 


required  under  section  iSie)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Election  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
I  ni3'e))  with  respect  to  contributions  and 
expendltnrejt  made  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment  of  this  Act,  but   after  January  1. 

)b)  Titles  I,  in.  VI  and  VII  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

<c)  Title  V  of  this  Att  shnll  lake  effect 
January  2.  1975. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
ELECTION  ACT 

SEC.  706.  ia>  Section  13  of  the  District  of 
Colu mbia  Election  Act  { D.C.  Code.  sec. 
1-1113)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AUTHORIZATION 

"Sec.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as  are 


necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  4  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1104) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(b)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  for 
each  eight  hour  period  with  a  limit  of 
$12,500  per  annum,  while  performing  duties 
under  this  Act.  except  during  1974  such  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid  without  regard  to 
such  annual  limitation.". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  affect  the  liability  of  any  per- 
son arising  out  of  any  violation  of  section 
13  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Election  Act 
committed  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  and  any  action  commenced  with 
respect  to  such  a  violation  shall  not  abate. 

AUTHORITY  OF  COUNCIL 

SEC.  707.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  or  any  rule  of  law.  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  limiting  the 
authority  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
to  enact  any  act  or  resolution,  after  Janu- 
ary 2,  1975,  pursuant  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Self-Oovernment  and  Governmental 
Reorganization  Act  with  respect  to  any  mat- 
ter covered  by  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATION 

SEC.  708.  Amounts  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 722  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Oovernment  and  Governmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  may  i>e  used  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 
And  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  same. 
Charles  C.  Dices, 
Brock  Adams, 
D.  Fraser, 

W.  S.   (Bnx)    SrucKEv, 
Thomas  Rees. 
AncherNelsen. 
Gilbert  OtroE. 
Vanagers  on  the  part  of  House. 
Thomas  P.  Eacleton 
Daniel  Inoute, 
K.  McC.  Mathias. 
^fanape^s  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the  Com- 
mittee  OP  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15074)  to  regulate  certain  political  cam- 
paign finance  practices  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  Joint  statement  to  the  House 
and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers 
and  reconmiended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report : 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  the 
House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause.  In- 
serted a  substitute  text  and  provided  a  new 
title  for  the  Hotise  bill. 

Tlie  Committee  of  Conference  has  agreed 
to  a  substitute  for  both  the  House  bill  and 
tlie  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the  bill. 
Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and  conform- 
ing changes,  the  major  differences  are  noted 
below : 

AOENCT    TO    administer    THE    ACT 

The  House  bill  continued  the  existing 
Board  of  Elections  to  administer  this  act. 

The  Senate  amendment  replaced  the  pres- 
ent Board  of  Elections  with  the  Board  of 
Elections  and  Ethics  to  assume  the  duties 
of  the  previous  Board.  The  new  Board  was 
given  compliance  authority.  Including  civil 
penalties  and  general  procedures  for  con- 
duct of  the  Board's  business. 

The  Conference  substitute  conforms  to 
the  Senate  amendment. 


APPOINT?.Tr.Nr  or  OtRECrOR  OF  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE 

The  House  bill  provided  for  appointment 
of  the  Director  by  the  Board  of  Elections  at 
a  salary  of  GS-10  level. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  ap- 
pointment of  the  Dhrector  by  the  Mayor 
with  Senate  confirmation  until  January  2, 
1975,  and  Council  confirmation  thereafter. 
The  salary  of  the  Director  was  set  at  OS-16 
( $30,000  i. 

The  Conference  substitute  conforms  to 
the  Senate  amendment. 

CHADtMAN     OF     THE     BOARD     OF     ELECTIONS 

The  House  bill  made  the  position  of  Board 
Chairman  full-time  and  retained  the  pres- 
ent ft75  per  day  reimbursement  for  Board 
members,  not  to  exceed  811.250  per  annum. 

The  Senate  amendment  left  the  Board 
Chairman  as  a  part-time  position  and  raised 
the  compensation  of  Board  members  to  »130 
per  day  without  annvial  limitation. 

Tlie  Conference  substitute  leaves  the 
Chairman  as  a  part-time  position  and  raises 
the  pay  of  each  member  of  the  Board  to  $100 
for  each  8-hour  period  worked,  with  an 
annual  limitation  of  812.500. 

CONTRIBtrriON   limitations — INDIVroUALS 

The  House  bill  set  maxlmtim  contributions 
as  follows;  to  a  candidate  for  Mayor.  $1,000: 
to  a  candidate  for  Chairman  of  the  City 
Council,  $750;  to  a  candidate  for  CouncU-at- 
Large.  $500;  to  a  candidate  for  official  of  a 
political  party,  $100.  with  an  additional  $100 
contribution  permitted  in  case  of  a  run-off. 

The  Senate  amendment  lowered  the  cell- 
ing for  contributions  to  Mayoral  candidates 
to  $500;  candidates  for  Chairman  to  $400, 
and  candidates  for  Coimcil-at-Large  to  $400. 
The  Senate  amendment  had  no  provision  for 
contributions  to  candidates  for  official  of  a 
political  party  or  In  case  of  a  run-off.  Tlie 
Senate  amendment  limited  contributions  to 
candidates  for  Advisory  Neighborhood 
Councils  to  $25. 

The  Conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
House  bUl  but  accepts  the  Senate  limitation 
for  Advisory  Neighborhood  Councils. 

CONTRIBUTION     LIMITATIONS — PERSONS     OTHER 
THAN  INDIVIDUALS 

The  House  bill  limited  contributions  by 
persons  other  than  individuals  to  a  single 
candidate  as  follows:  the  Mavor,  $2,000: 
the  Chairman,  $1,500:  the  CouncU  Mem- 
bei--at-Large.  $1,000;  and  Council  Member 
from  a  ward,  $400;  for  Board  of  Education 
from  a  ward.  $200;  for  official  of  a  political 
party.  $200;  and  provided  an  additional  $200 
in  case  of  a  run-off. 

The  Sen.';:e  amendment  had  no  stich  pro- 
vision. 

The  Conference  substitute  conforms  to 
the  House  provision  with  the  addition  that 
these  limitations  as  they  apply  to  corpora- 
tions and  labor  imlons  expire  on  July  1,  1975, 
unless  reenacted  or  modified  by  the  City 
CouncU.  If  the  Council  faUs  to  act.  it  shall 
by  August  1.  1975  report  the  reasons  for  Its 
failure  to  act  to  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
n'.lttecs  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

ACGRECATE    CONTRIBUTIONS    BY     AN     INDIVIDUAL 

The  House  bill  limited  an  Individual  to 
contributions  to  all  candidates  totaling 
$i.000. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  a  lim- 
itation of  $1,000. 

The  Conference  substitute  conforms  to 
the  House  bill. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    BY    A    CA^DIDATE    AND    HI3 
FAMILY    TO    HIS   CAMPAIGN 

ThG  House  bill  contained  individual  limita- 
tions that  may  be  spent  by  a  candidate  and 
his  family  in  different  amounts  for  each 
off.ce.  starting  with  $2,000  for  the  Mayor 
and  ranging  down. 

The  Senate  amendment  permitted  con- 


tributions by  a  candidate  and  his  immediate 
family  to  aggregate  25v  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures permitted  In  his  campaign. 

The  Conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Hou.<e  provision. 

MAXIMCM    EXPENOrrUaCS    IN    A    CANDIDATE'S 
CAMPAIGN 

The  House  bin  limited  total  expenditure? 
in  any  candidate's  campaign  for  both  primary 
and  general  elections  and  limited  the  expend- 
iture to  50':.  in  the  primary  and  50'r  in  the 
general  election :  the  Mayor.  $200,000; 
the  Chairman.  $150,000:  Council  at-large, 
$100,000;  Board  of  Education  at-large. 
$40,000;  Member  of  the  Council  from  a  ward, 
$40.00<t:  Board  of  Education  from  a  ward. 
•WO.OOO:  ofiicial  of  poUtlcal  party.  $20,000. 

The  Senate  amendment  lowered  those 
figures  and  permitted  60'V  to  be  spent  in 
the  general  or  primary  election  at  the  candi- 
date's discretion  In  the  races  for  Mayor, 
$150,000;  Chairman,  $115,000:  Council  at- 
large.  $90,000:  Board  of  Education  at-large. 
$20,000;  Member  of  the  Council  from  a  ward. 
$30,000;   Board  of  Education  from  a  n-ard, 

$10,000 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  total 
dollar  expenditure  limiutlona  contained  in 
the  House  bill,  with  the  Senate  provision 
which  permits  eOTr  of  the  funds  to  be  ex- 
pended In  either  the  general  or  primary 
election  at  the  candidate's  discretion,  with 
the  other  40*^;  to  be  the  limitation  on  ex- 
penditures for  the  other  election. 

USE   OF  UNE.XPENDEO   CAMPAIGN   FUNDS 

I'he  House  bill  permits  use  of  stuplus 
campaign  funds  for  political  purposes  of  a 
political  party;^  retiring  proper  debts  of  a 
political  committee:  contribution  to  educa- 
tional organizations;  contribution  to  chari- 
table organizations;  and  use  in  future 
campaigns  of  same  candidate. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  sur- 
plus funds  shall  be  used  for  political  pur- 
poses of  a  political  party;  retiring  proper 
debts  of  a  political  committee;  or  be  re- 
turned to  donors  on  a  pro  rata  bashs. 

The  Conference  substitute  provides  that 
siu-plus  funds  shall  be  used  for  political 
purposes  of  a  poUtical  party,  for  retiring 
proper  debts  of  the  candidate's  political  com- 
mittee which  received  the  funds,  or  be  re- 
turned to  donors  within  six  months  after 
the  election. 

LOBBYING 

The  House  bill  provided  for  registration 
and  reporting  by  persons  engaging  for  pay 
In  lobbying  for  passage  or  defeat  of  legisla- 
tion by  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  Director  of  Campaign  Finance 
administered  this  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  such 
provision. 

Tlie  Conference  substitute  conforms  with 
the  House  bill  but  makes  certain  exceptions 
and  limits  its  operation  to  lobbyists  being 
paid  over  $500  per  year  for  this  purpose. 

CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  prohibited  a  public 
official  of  the  District,  from  using  his  office 
to  obtain  financial  gain,  accepting  gifts  for 
taking  official  action,  disclosing  confidential 
information  resulting  In  financial  gain.  No 
official  could  accept  membership  on  a  com- 
mittee or  an  alignment  of  responsibility 
which  created  a  conflict  of  interest. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  conforms  to  th© 
Senate  amendment. 

DIBCLOSURK  OF  PERSONAL  FINANCES 

The  Senate  amendment  required  the  candi- 
date:* and  District  office  holders  to  file  a 
report  with  the  Board  of  Elections  and  Ethics 
containing  the  Income,  business  transactions, 
properly  purchases  or  sales  and  taxes  paid 
by  him  each  year. 
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such 


The     Rouse     bUl     conUlned 
provisions. 

The  Conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  amendment. 
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TUe  Senate  amended  the  title  or  the  blU. 
Tao  Co:ifereiice  substitute  adopts  the  title 
05  contained  In  the  Senate  amendment. 
Charles  C.  Dices, 

BaOCK  AOAMS, 

D,  FaAsra. 

W  S.  (BitL)  Stucket. 
TnoKAS  Rees. 
Anckee  kelsen, 

GtLPEaT  GUDE, 

J/anojcr.  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 
Thomas  P.  Eagletok. 

DaKIET-  K.  iNOtJTE. 

Charles  llrC.  Mathias, 
KanagcTH  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senate. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S  2296 
FOREST  AND  RANOELAND  RE- 
NEWABLE RESOURCES  PLANNING 
ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  VIGORITO  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Poace 
filed  the  follotilng  coiilercnoe  report  and 
ftatement  on  the  bill  is.  229«>,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Forest  Service.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  protect,  develop,  and 
enhance  the  environment  of  certain  of 
the  Nation's  lands  and  resources,  and  lor 
other  poi-pose-s : 

CcKrEjr-tci  RryoBT  (H.  Brpr.  Ko.  93-1230) 
The  committee  cf  c<  nference  on  the  dls- 
asreelng  vftes  or  the  two  Hoiiics  on  the 
amendments  or  the  Hou.5e  to  (he  hill  is. 
23961  to  protidc  for  the  Forest  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  to  protect,  develop, 
and  enhance  the  environment  ol  certain  or 
the  Nations  lands  and  rcscurcc?.  and  tor 
other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recumme.id  to  their  rc-'^pec:lve  Houses 
as  follows: 

Ihat  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  Uie 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  tame  with  an 
amendment  as  followo:  m  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  ln.«erted  bv  the  House  amend- 
ment insert  the  roUon-Ing: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  e.s  the  "Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewcbie  Res'vurces  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974". 

Sec,  2.  Renew aoli  RESotacr  AsstssiiErrr  — 
(a)  In  recognition  of  the  vital  iropo.nance  or 
America'^  renewKble  resources  of  the  forest, 
range,  and  other  associated  lands  to  the  Na- 
tion's social  and  economic  weU-belng.  and  of 
the  necessity  ro-r  a  long  terra  perspective  in 
planning  and  undertaking  related  national 
renewable  resource  progranr.s  administered  by 
the  Forest  Service,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  prepare  a  Rene'.vable  Resource  A-^- 
sessmeiit  iherriinfter  citlled  the  "Assess- 
ment").  The  Af.se'jnnent  shall  be  prepared 
not  later  than  Deccn.ber  .')I,  197S,  and  shall 
be  updated  during  1079  and  each  tenth  vear 
therearter.  and  than  include  but  not  be 
Umlted  to— 

(I  I  an  analysis  of  present  and  antirlpated 
uses,  demand  for.  and  supply  of  the  renew- 
able resources,  with  coii»ideri.li:jn  of  the  ui- 
teraational  resource  siiaaiion,  and  an  em- 
phasis of  pertinent  supply  and  dtmaiid  and 
pri'-e  relaLionshlp  Irends; 

|2»  an  inventory,  baied  on  liiJormAllon 
developed  by  the  Fare,t  .Service  ai:d  oilier 
Federal  agencies,  of  present  and  potential 
renewable  resources,  and  an  evaluation  of 
opportunities  for  improving  their  yield  of 
tangible  and  Intangible  goods  and  services, 
together  with  estimates  of  inve-tment  cosu 
and  direct  and  mdirect  reiuriii,  to  the  Fed- 
eral G.'^vernment: 

13)  a  description  of  Foreit  Semce  p.-o- 
grams  and  responslbllitle.i  in  research,  eo- 
gperatlve  pro^jriims.  and  management  of  the 


National  Fore£t  Sy3tem,  their  interrelation- 
snips,  and  the  relationship  of  these  programs 
and  responsibilities  to  public  and  private  ac- 
tivities: and 

(4)  a  discussion  of  Important  policy  con- 
siderations, law.s,  regulations,  and  other  fac- 
tors evpcctcd  to  influence  and  affect  signifi- 
cantly the  use,  ownership,  and  management 
of  forest,  range,  and  other  associated  lands. 
lb)  To  assure  the  availability  of  adequate 
data  and  scientific  information  needed  for 
development  of  the  Assessment,  section  9  of 
me  McSweeney-McNary  Act  of  May  22.  1928 
143  Stat.  702,  as  amended,  10  U.S.C.  581hl, 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  and  keep 
current  a  c:^mprehenslve  snrvey  and  analysts 
cf  the  present  and  prospective  conditions  of 
and  requirements  tor  tlie  renewable  resources 
of  t.^e  forest  and  range  lands  of  the  United 
S'ltes.  Its  territories  and  possessions,  and  of 
he  supplies  of  .such  renewable  resources,  iu- 
r:\idlng  a  determination  of  the  prcent  and 
potential  proJuctivity  of  the  land,  and  of 
such  other  facts  as  may  be  necessary  and 
ineful  :i  the  determination  of  ways  and 
means  needed  to  balance  the  demand  for 
.vnd  supply  o!  these  renewable  resources, 
benefits  and  uses  in  meeting  tlic  needs  of 
tJie  petiple  of  the  United  States.  Ihc  Secre- 
tary shall  carry  out  the  survey  and  analysis 
under  stich  plans  as  he  mav  df.erraUie  to 
be  fair  and  equitable,  and  cooperate  with 
appropriate  o.liclals  of  each  Stale,  tcnitory, 
or  possesElor.  of  the  United  States,  and  either 
tlirough  them  or  directly  with  private  or 
other  agencies.  There  is  au.horizcd  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  10  exceed  i2O.000.00o  In  any 
nscal  year  to  carry  out  the  purpo^s  of  thH 
senlou." 

Sec.  3.  Renewable  REsoiacE  PnooRAM.— 
In  order  to  provide  for  periodic  review  of  pro- 
graiua  for  management  and  administration 
cf  the  Nalioncl  Forest  Svstcm.  for  research 
for   cooperative    State    and    private   Forest 
Service  programs,  and  for  conduct  of  other 
Forest  Service  activities  in   relation   to  the 
nnUings  of  the  Assesament,  tlic  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  utilizing  Intorraatlon  available 
ti   the  Forest  Service  and   otiier  agencies 
v.-lthln  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in- 
cluding data  prepared  pirsuant   to  section 
302  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  J  972, 
shall  prepare  tnd  transmit  to  the  President 
r.  recommended  Renev.-able  Rer-ource  Program 
(hereinafter  called  the  "Program").  The  Pro- 
pram  transmitted  to  the  President  may  In- 
clude alternatives,  and  shall  provide  in  ap- 
propriate detail  for  protection,  management, 
i.nd  development  of  the  National  Forest  svs- 
tcm, Includmj  forest  develop.-nent  roads  and 
trails;    for   cooperative   Forest   Service    pro- 
grams; and  for  reieitrch.  The  Program  shall 
bi  developed  in  accordance  with  principle] 
set  ft.rth  In  the  Multlplc-Uw  Sustoined-Yleld 
Act  of  Jvine  12.  I960  (74  Stat.  215;  10  U  >!  C 
52B-531),   ard   the   National    Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969    (S3  Stat.  812:   43  U  .?.C. 
4:121-4247}.  Tlie  Program  rhall  be  prepure-d 
not  later  than  Decemhtir  31.  1973.  to  cover 
the  four-jTar  perlcd  he-inning  October  1. 
1976.  and  at  least  each  of  the  four  r.s-.-al  dec- 
tides  next  rollowing  such  period,  and  shall  be 
updated  no  later  than  durln..^  me  first  hall 
<A  the  nscal  ,venr  ending  .September  30.  1980, 
and  the  first  half  of  each  fifth  fiscal   year 
thereafter  to  cover  at  least  each  of  the  four 
li.'cal  decades  beginnhig  next  after  stich  up- 
dating. The  Program  shall  include,  but  n.-jt 
be  limited  t'j — 

(1)  an  Inventory  of  spe-inc  needs  tniii  op- 
portunidts  for  tKith  public  and  private  pro- 
gram Investments.  The  inventory  shall  diJTer- 
enilate  belv/een  activities  which  are  of  a 
capital  nature  and  those  which  are  of  an 
opcra'lonal  nature: 

(2)  specific  identification  of  Progrimi  out- 
puu,  rei^ults  anticipated,  and  benefits  a.iSO- 
clated  with  Inveatinenls  m  such  a  manner 
that  the  anticipated  costs  can  be  directly 
compared  with  the  total  related  benefits  and 


direct  and  indirect  i^eturnji  to  the  Federal 
Government: 

i3)  a  dlscufsion  of  priorities  for  ncconi- 
piishinent  of  inventoried  Program  oppor- 
tunllles,  with  specified  costs,  outputs,  reaul's 
and  beneiits;  and 

(41  a  detailed  study  of  personnel  require- 
ments as  needed  :o  satLsfy  e.xlsting  and  on- 
going programs. 

Sec  4.  National  Foait£T  Svstitm  RESouncE 
Inventories —As  a  part  of  the  Assessment 
the  Seetcla.-y  of  Ai:riculture  shall  develop  and 
mahitaln  on  a  continuing  basis  a  compre- 
hensive and  appropriately  detailed  Inventory 
of  all  National  Forest  System  lands  and  re- 
newable resources.  This  Inventory  shall  he 
Kept  current  so  as  to  reflect  changes  In  con- 
ditions and  identity  new  and  emerging  re- 
sources and  values. 

Sec,  6.  Naiiovai  Poptrsr  System  Resource 
Planninc—  ai  .4s  a  part  of  the  Program 
provided  for  by  section  3  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Af  .-icuiture  shall  develop,  nmiii- 
laln.  and.  as  appropriate,  revise  land  and  re- 
source management  plans  for  units  of  the 
National  Forest  System,  coordinated  with 
the  land  and  resource  management  planniJi,i 
processes  of  Slate  and  local  governments  anti 
other  Federal  agencies. 

lb)  In  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  land  management  plans  for  use  on  tini;? 
of  tlic  National  Forest  System,  the  Secretory 
shall  use  a  systematic  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  achieve  integrated  conildemtioii 
of  physical,  biological,  economic,  and  other 
sciences. 

SEC. 
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CocitR-.Tiov  IK  Rfscvrck  Pian- 
NiNG.— riie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  iiiav  mi- 
Uze  the  Asftes^menc.  resource  surveys"  ond 
Program  prepared  pursuant  to  this' A.  t  to 
a,6j.i«t  Stalls  and  other  organizations  in  pro- 
posing the  planntng  for  the  protcciion.  u^o 
aiid  inatiffgemeni  of  renewable  resources  on 
iioii-Federal  Innd 

Stc.   7.  Nationai    PARTicrPATior:.— (a)    On 
the  date  Corcress  first  convenes  in  1976  and 
thereafter   foUowln?  each    updating   of   the 
At^-esAmeiiL  nnu  the  Program,  the  Presidtiii 
moll  transmit,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou'-c 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  ilie 
Senate,  when  Cont'ieis  convenes,  the  A-vess- 
nien*.  as  set  forth  In  section  2  of  this  Act  and 
the  ProBram  as  set  forth  In  Fectlon  3  of  ii\i^ 
Act,  toRether  wlih  a  detailed  Statement  of 
Policy  intended  to  i)e  u^ed  la  framUig  budget 
requests  by  that  Administration  for  Fore-i^c 
Service   activities   for  the  five-  or   ten-year 
program  period  beginning  during  the  term 
ot   such    Congiess   ior   such    further   ction 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Congrc^.  Pol  lov- 
ing   the    ■.raiisuiis.^ion   of  Eiich   A£eesiinent 
Prot-ram,  and  Statement  of  Policy,  the  Presi- 
dent shall,  subject  to  other  actions  of  Uie 
Congress,  carry  out  programs  already  estab- 
11.  :ied  by  In-.v  :n  a'?cordance  with  such  Stuie- 
menL  of  PoMcy  or  any  subsequent  amendmcni 
or  modiflcatiu'i  thereof  approved  by  the  Con- 
Bre'is,  uiilpss.  bfclore  the  end  of  Uie  flrbt  pc- 
]  iod  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  coniUuious  sta- 
ilou  of  Congress  afier  the  date  on  which  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  or 
the  Hoit^e  arc  recipients  of  the  tran:?ml«:sl^:i 
or  svich  Assessment.  Program,  and  Statemeiu 
of  Pf>licy.  Cither  Hott.ie  adopts  a  resolution 
reported   by   the   appropriate   committee   of 
JuriFdlcUon  Ui^appiovintj  the  titutcment   oi 
Policy,  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
contlnuliy  of  a  session  shaii  be  deemed  to  je 
broken  only  by  an  adjounnnent  sine  die.  ujid 
the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in  res- 
.-^Son  because  ol  an  adjoununent  of  more  tJiaii 
liiree  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  he  ewcluded 
in  the  comptitation  of  the  sixty-day  pvriod. 
No'.-.vtihstandlng  any  other  provision  of  Uils 
Act,  Congres.s  may  revise  or  modify  the  SUf:-- 
ment  of  Pulley  iranhmitted  by  the  President, 
and    the   revised   or  modified   Statement  of 
Policy    ehall    be    used    In    framing    bud^ft 
requests. 

(b)  Commencing  v  1th  the  fiscal  budget  lor 
the  >ear  ending  September  30,  1977.  request. 
preiiunted  by  the  Picaideul  to  the  Congroi 


governing  Forest  Service  activities  shall  ex- 
pres.^  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  terms 
the  extent  to  which  the  programs  and  poli- 
cies projected  under  the  budget  meet  the 
policies  approved  by  the  Congress  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  In 
any  case  In  which  such  budget  so  presented 
recommends  a  course  which  fails  to  meet  the 
poUcies  so  established,  the  Pre.sident  shall 
speclflcally  set  forth  the  reason  or  reasons  for 
requesting  the  Congress  to  approve  the  lesser 
programs  or  policies  presented.  Amounts  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  policies  approved 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  expended  In  accordance  with 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  Public  Law  93-344. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  informa- 
tion that  will  aid  Congress  in  its  oversight 
respon sib lU ties  and  Improve  the  account- 
ability of  agency  expenditures  and  activities, 
tiie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  prepare 
an  amiual  report  which  evaluates  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  the  Program  required  to 
be  prepared  by  section  3  of  this  Act  which 
shall  be  fumluhed  to  the  Congress  at  the 
time  of  submission  of  the  annual  fiscal 
budget  commencing  with  the  third  nscal 
year  after  Uie  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  These  annual  evaluation  reports  shall 
set  forth  progress  in  Implementing  the  Pro- 
gram required  to  be  prepared  by  section  3 
of  this  Act.  together  with  accomplishments 
of  the  Program  as  they  relate  to  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Assessment.  Objectives  should  be 
set  forth  in  qualitative  and  quantitative 
terms  and  accomplishments  should  be  re- 
ported accorduigly.  The  report  shall  contain 
appropriate  measvirements  of  pertinent  costs 
and  benefits.  The  evaluation  shall  assess  the 
balance  between  economic  factors  and  en- 
vironmental quality  factors.  Program  bene- 
fits shall  include,  but  not  be  Umlted  to. 
environmental  quality  factors  such  as  es- 
thetics, public  access.' wildlife  habitat,  recre- 
ational and  wilderness  use.  and  economic  fac- 
tors such  as  the  excess  of  cost  savings  over 
the  value  of  foregone  benefits  and  the  rate 
of  return  on  renewable  resources. 

(e)  The  reports  shall  Indicate  plans  lor 
Implementing  corrective  action  and  recom- 
mendations for  new  legislation  where  war- 
ranted. 

(f)  The  reports  shall  be  structured  for 
Congress  in  concise  summary  form  with  nec- 
essary detailed  data  In  appendices. 

Sec.  8.  National  Forest  System  Progbam 
Elements. — ^The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  take  such  action  as  will  assure  that  the 
development  and  administration  of  the  re- 
newable resources  of  the  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem are  in  full  accord  with  the  concepts  ifor 
multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  of  prod- 
ucts and  services  as  set  forth  in  the  Multi- 
ple-Use Sustained- Yield  Act  of  i960.  To  fur- 
ther these  concepts,  the  Congress  hereby 
sets  the  year  2000  as  the  target  year  when 
the  renewable  resources  of  the  Nationai  For- 
est System  shall  be  in  an  operating  posture 
whereby  all  backlogs  of  needed  treatment 
for  their  restoration  shall  be  reduced  to  a 
current  basis  and  the  major  portion  of 
planned  Intensive  multiple-use  sustained- 
yield  management  procedures  shall  be  In- 
stalled and  operating  on  an  environmentally- 
sound  basis.  The  annual  budget  shall  contain 
requests  for  funds  for  an  orderly  program  to 
eliminate  such  backlogs:  Proiidpcf.  That 
when  the  Secretary  finds  that  (I)  the  back- 
log of  areas  that  will  benefit  by  such  treat- 
ment has  been  elhnhiated,  (2)  the  cost  of 
treating  the  remainder  of  such  area  exceeds 
the  economic  and  environmental  benefits  to 
be  secured  from  their  treatment,  or  (31  the 
total  supplies  of  the  renewable  resources  of 
the  United  States  are  adequate  to  meet  the 
future  needs  of  the  American  people,  the 
budget  request  for  these  elements  of  restora- 
tion may  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

Sec.  9.  Transportation  System. — The  Con- 
gress declares  that  the  Installation  of  a 
proper  system   of  tramportaticn   to  service 


the  National  Forest  System,  as  ts  provided 
for  in  Public  Law  88-657,  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 13.  1964  (16  V&.C.  632-638).  BhaU  be 
carried  forward  In  time  to  meet  anticipated 
needs  on  an  economical  and  environmentally 
sound  basis,  and  the  method  chosen  for  fi- 
nancing the  conatructlon  and  maintenance  of 
the  transportation  system  should  be  such  as 
to  enhance  local,  regional,  and  national  bene- 
fits, except  that  the  financing  of  forest  de- 
velopment roads  as  authorized  by  clause  (2) 
of  section  4  of  the  Act  of  October  13.  1964. 
shall  be  deemed  "b-.idget  authority"  and 
'•budget  outlays"  as  those  terms  are  defined 
In  section  3(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  and 
shall  be  eflective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  in 
the  manner  required  lor  new  spending  au- 
thority as  specified  by  section  401(a)  of  that 
Act. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  National  Forest  System  De- 
fined.—Congress  declares  that  the  Nationai 
Forest  System  consists  of  units  of  federally 
owned  forest,  range,  and  related  lands 
throughout  the  United  States  and  its  ter- 
ritories, united  into  a  nationally  significant 
system  dedicated  to  the  long-term  benefit 
for  present  and  future  generations,  and  that 
It  Is  the  ptirpose  of  this  section  to  Include 
all  such  areas  Into  one  Integral  svstem.  Tl\e 
'■National  Forest  System"  sh^U  include  all 
national  forest  lands  reserved  or  withdrawn 
from  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States, 
all  national  forest  lands  acquired  through 
purchase,  exchange,  donation,  or  other 
means,  the  national  grasslands  and  land 
utilization  projects  administered  under  title 
III  of  the  Bankhead-Joncs  Farm  Tenant  Act 
(50  Stat.  525.  7  U.S.C.  1010-1012).  and  other 
lands,  waters,  or  Interests  therein  which  are 
administered  by  the  Forest  Service  or  are 
designated  for  administration  through  tlw 
Forest  Service  as  a  part  of  the  system. 

(b)  The  on-the-ground  field  offices,  field 
supervisory  offices,  and  regional  offices  of  the 
Forest  Service  shall  be  so  situated  as  to  pro- 
vide the  optimum  level  of  convenient,  useful 
services  to  the  public,  giving  priority  to  the 
maintenance  and  location  of  facilities  in 
rural  areas  and  towns  near  the  national  for- 
est and  Forest  Service  program  locations  m 
accordance  with  the  standards  in  section 
901(b)  of  the  Act  of  November  30.  1970  (84 
Stat.  1383) ,  as  amended. 

Sec  11.  Renewablz  REsotiBCEs.— In  carry- 
ing otit  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  utilize  Information  and  data  available 
from  other  Federal.  State,  and  private  or- 
ganizations and  shall  avoid  duplication  and 
overlap  of  resource  assessment  and  program 
planning  efforts  of  other  Federal  agencies. 
The  term  "renewable  resources"  shall  be 
construed  to  Involve  those  matters  within 
the  scope  of  responsibilities  and  authorities 
of  the  Forest  Service  on  the  date  of  this  Act. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  amendment  of  the  Rouse, 
amend  the  title  to  read  as  follows:  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  to  protect,  develop,  and 
enhance  the  productivity  and  other  values 
of  certain  of  the  Nation's  lands  and  re- 
sotirces,  and  for  other  purposes." 

And  the  House  agree  to  tlie  same. 

W.    R.     POACE. 

Joseph   P.  VicoRrro. 

John   R.   R\atcK. 

Gfo.   a.   Goooi  inc. 

LaMar  Baker, 
Managvm  on  thr  Part  of  the  tlouM'. 

HeRiian   E.  Talmadoe. 

Jamcs  O.  Eastland. 

James  B.   Allen. 

HrsERT  H.  HrMPiifttv. 

OtoHGE   D.   Aiken. 

Henry    Bellmon. 

JrssE  Helms, 
Managt^ry  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Joist  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committec  or  Conference 

Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Hot-je  to  the  bill  (S. 
2296)  to  provide  for  the  Forest  Senlce.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  to  protect,  develop, 
and  enhance  tht  envirotmient  of  certain  of 
the  N.ition'a  lands  and  resources,  and  tor 
other  purposes,  submit  the  loUowing  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  m 
the  accompanying  conference  report.  The 
.  differences  between  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendments  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  in  the  fol- 
lowing outline,  except  for  conforming, 
clarifying,  and  technical  changes: 

1 1 1  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  short 
title  is  the  -Forest  and  Rangeland  Environ- 
mental Management  Act  of  1974'.  The 
House  amendment  provides  that  the  short 
title  Is  the  "Forest  and  Related  Resources 
PlaniUng  Act  of  1974"'. 

Tiie  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974". 

(21  The  Senate  bill  contains  a  statement 
of  findings  declaring  the  Importance  of  re- 
nou-able  resources,  their  conservation,  and 
their  wise  management  to  the  Nations 
ecological  and  economic  well-being.  The 
House  amendment  conuins  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  svtbstilute  deletes  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

(31  Tlie  Senate  blU  refers  throughout  to 
the  -renewable  resources'  of  the  forest. 
range,  and  associated  lands.  The  Hotise 
amendment  refers  Instead  to  the  "forest  and 
related  resources"  and  defines  such  phraee  as 
matters  within  the  JurtsdlcUon  of  the  For- 
est Service  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  ter- 
minology of  the  Senate  bUl  but  defines  "re- 
newable resources"  as  matters  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Fores:  Service  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

(4)  The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  prepare  a  Nationai  Renew- 
able Resouree  Assessment.  The  House  amend- 
ment requires  the  Secretary  to  prepare  a 
Forest  and  Related  Resources  Assessment, 
but  limits  the  Assessment  to  programs  ad- 
nunlstered  by  the  Forest  Senice. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
limitation  of  the  House  amendment  in  re- 
quiring the  preparation  of  a  Renewable  Re- 
source Assessment. 

(5)  The  Senate  bill  requires  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Assesment  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974.  The  HoiLse  amendment  changes 
the  dale  to  December  31. 1975. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Hour-e  provision. 

(6)  Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  Hou*e 
amendment  require  that  the  Assessment  In- 
clude an  inventory  of  present  and  potential 
resources.  The  House  amendment  provides 
that  the  inventory  Is  to  be  based  on  informa- 
tion  a\-atlable  to  the  Forest  Service  and  other 
Federal  agencies. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  inventory  is  to  be  based  on  inlormation 
developed  by  the  Forest  Service  and  other 
Federal  agencies. 

["i  Tlie  House  amendment  requires  that 
the  Ajuessmeut  include  a  detailed  study  of 
persoiuiol  requirements  needed  to  meet  exist- 
ing and  ongoing  Forest  Service  programs. 
There  is  no  comparable  Senate  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  includes  the 
House  provbiion  ns  part  of  the  Renewable 
Resource  Progntm  that  the  Secretory  of  Acrl- 
culture  Is  required  to  prepare. 

{&)   Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  Hous» 
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runendmeut  ameud  section  0  of  the 
McSwecney-McNary  Act  of  1928  to  require 
..oinpreheiishe  surveys  of  the  resources  of 
Mie  forest  and  range  lands  of  the  United 
states.  The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  such  sums  as  way  be  necessary 
■•o  c.irry  out  the  surveys.  The  House  amend- 
ijient  authorizes  approprlatior.s  not  to  ex- 
•fed  «20  million  in  any  fiscal  year. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

r9>  The  Senate  bill  rcqmres  the  Secretary 
f^  Agriculture  to  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  President  a  Renewable  Resource  Program 
which  shall  provide  for  the  protertion.  man- 
agsnient.  and  development  of  the  National 
Forest  System,  including  forest  development 
roads  and  troll?,  for  cooperative  programs  on 
iion-Pederal  lands,  and  for  research.  The 
House  amendment  requires  the  Secretary  to 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  President  a  For- 
est and  Related  Resource  Program  "dlsplay- 
hjg  nlteriiatlve  objectives  and  associated 
prop^ms".  The  House  amendment  also  refers 
to  "cooperative  forestry  programs"  rather 
than  to  cooperative  programs  on  non-Federal 
land. 

The  conference  substltiite  requires  that 
ttje  Secretary  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
President  a  recommended  Renewable  Re- 
source Program.  The  conference  substitute 
provides  that  the  Program  may  Include  al- 
ternatives and  refers  to  '•cooper.Tiive  Forest 
Service  Programs". 

UO)  Tlie  House  amendment  requires  that 
the  secretary  or  Agriculture,  in  preparing 
the  Program,  use  information  available  to 
'he  Forest  Service  and  ot-her  agencies  oX  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  including  data 
prepared  pursuant  to  Eeci'on  302  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act.  The  Senate  bUI  contains 
no  comparable  provision. 

Tiie  conference  substitute  adopts  the  House 
provision. 

(II)  The  Senate  bill  requires  the  prepara- 
ilon  of  the  Program  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31.  1974,  to  cover  the  Ove-year  period 
1075-1960.  The  House  amendmctit  changes 
the  date  to  December  ai.  1975.  to  cover  the 
four-year  period  197C-ie80. 

The  conference  suijsiltute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

(12t  The  Senate  bUl  requires  that  the 
Program  Include  a  di&cu£&.on  of  priorities  for 
mccomplUhmeot  of  ■Invtntoried  program 
nee<U".  The  House  amendment  refers  Instead 
to  'Uiventoried  program  opportunities,  with 
specified  costs.  ouiput.i,  results,  and  bene- 
ais*. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

( 13 )  The  Senate  bill  requires  that  Uie  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  develop  land  and  re- 
source itse  plans  for  the  National  Forest 
System  coordinated  with  the  land  use  plan- 
ning proces'ies  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  other  Federal  agencies.  The  House 
amendment  requires  land  and  resource 
"managemeni"  plans.  The  Secretary  would 
he  required  to  consult  with  State  and  local 
officials  in  Ucvianig  and  Unpienienting  sucli 
plans. 

The  conference  sub*tiLute  requires  land 
and  resource  managenient  plans  coordinated 
witb  the  land  and  resource  management 
planning  processes  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  other  Federal  agencies. 

(I4»  The  Senate  bill  requires  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  make  avaUatle  to 
States  and  other  planning  organizations  the 
AMessment.  resoxirce  survey,  and  Program 
prepared  pursuant  to  the  bui.  The  House 
amendment  provides  that  the  Secretary  may 
utDize  the  Assessment,  resource  survevs,  and 
Program  to  assist  States  and  other  planning 
organizations. 

Tne  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

tl5»  The  Senate  bill  requhres  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  utillae  such  public 
participation  as  be  deems  appropriate— in- 
cluding public  bearings,  meetiiigs,  and  ad- 
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vlsory  groups— In  the  development  of  the 
Assessment,  resource  Inventories,  snd  Pro- 
ernm.  There  Is  no  comparable  House  provi- 
sion. 

Tlie  coiiference  substitute  contains  no  ex- 
press public  participation  provision.  The 
conferees  no:e  that,  under  existing  law.  the 
Secretary  has  authority  to  provide  for  needed 
public  participation  in  the  developmeul  ot 
ihe  Assessment,  resource  Inventories,  and 
Program. 

116)  Tlie  Scna'.e  bin  requires  the  Congress 
to  hold  public  hearings  on  the  Assessment 
and  Program  and  by  resolution  establish  a 
S!.iicmciit  of  Policy  to  guide  the  President  in 
Ir.imlng  budget  requests.  The  Houfe  amend- 
ment requires  that  the  President  submit  the 
Statement  of  Policy,  such  statement  to  go 
Into  effect  unless  either  the  House  ot  Ropte- 
."entatives  or  the  Senate  adopts  a  resolution 
disapproving  the  statement  tiithln  60  days. 

The  conference  sut>stitute  adopts  the 
House  provision  wth  an  amendment  provid- 
ing that  Congress  may  revise  or  modify  tiie 
statemeat  ot  Policy,  and  the  revised  or  modi- 
fied Stitcment  ot  Policy  shall  be  used  in 
framing  budget  requests. 

Too,  m  the  absence  ot  approval  or  formula- 
tion of  Statements  of  Policy  as  provided  in 
the  bill,  the  President  shall  contuiue  to  sub- 
mit budget  requests  In  accordance  with  poli- 
cies prcviou.sly  approved, 

Althougli  the  conference  substitute  con- 
tains no  provisions  for  public  bearings,  the 
conferees  anticipate  that  the  legislative  com- 
mittees will— as  part  of  the  Congressional  re- 
view process  evaluating  the  Assessment,  Pro- 
gram, and  Statement  of  Policy — hold  such 
public  hearings  as  are  appropriate. 

(17)  The  Senate  blU  provides  that  the 
President  can  Impound  funds  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Statement  of  Policy 
adopted  by  Congress  only  when  la)  the  ap- 
propriation Act  provides  specifically  for  dis- 
cretion as  to  such  expenditures,  or  ib)  the 
President  finds  that  because  of  events  oc- 
curring subseciucnt  to  the  enactment  of  the 
appropriation  Act,  such  expenditure  would 
tall  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  Tlie  House 
amendment  contains  no  comparable  provl- 
slon. 

The  conference  substitute  deletes  the  Sen- 
ate provision,  but  provides  speclflcally  that 
amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  poli- 
cies approved  under  the  bill  shall  be  expend- 
ed m  accordance  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974. 

1 18)  The  Senate  bill  sets  Ihe  year  2000  as 
the  target  year  when  (a)  all  backlogs  of 
needed  treatment  for  renewable  resources 
are  reduced  to  a  current  basis  and  (b)  the 
major  portion  of  planned  intensive  manage- 
ment procedures  are  installed  and  opemtine 
on  an  environmentally  sound  basis.  Tlie 
House  amendment  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provL-.lou. 

(10)  The  Senate  bUl  contains  an  anll- 
Impoundment  provision  to  encourage  the 
Administration's  use  of  appropriated  funds 
for  forest  development  roads  and  trails 
rather  than  relying  on  constructlo:,  financed 
by  forest  product  purchasers.  I:,:  House 
amendment  contains  no  comparable  pro- 
vision, but  requires  that  the  secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress an  anal.vsis  ot  the  various  methods  of 
flnanclng  the  construction  of  forest  devel- 
opment roads,  together  with  his  recommen- 
dations for  financing  such  roads  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the  pur- 
pose of  the  .Serate  proMsion  by  providing 
that  the  financing  ot  forest  development 
roads  by  forest  product  purcha'trs  shall  be 
deemed  -budget  authority"  and  budget 
outlays'  as  those  terms  are  deflned  in  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  and  effective  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 


amourt.s  .IS  are  provided  In  appropriation 
Acts. 

(JO)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that.  In  ap. 
plying  the  authority  for  financing  the  con- 
struction of  forest  roads  and  trails  by  forest 
product  purchasers,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
ture  is  to  give  due  consideration  to  avoiding 
actions  which  may  unduly  Impair  revenues 
received  and  affect  adversely  payments  to 
particular  counties  within  the  Natlonnl 
Forest  System.  The  House  amendment  con- 
tains no  comparable  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  deletes  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

(31)  The  denmtion  of  Uie  National  Potest 
System  is  identical  in  the  Senate  bill  and  tlie 
House  amendment,  except  that  the  House 
oir.endniFiit  inserts  ihe  phrase  "ledeial'.'. 
owned"  to  make  it  clear  that  the  System 
consists  of  federally  owned  units  of  forest 
range,  and  related  lands. 

The  conference  sul»stltute  adopts  the  House 
provision. 

(22)  The  House  amendment  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In  carrying  out  the 
bill,  to  (a)  use  data  available  from  other 
Federal,  State,  and  private  organizations  and 
(b)  a-.oid  duplication  and  overlap  of  resource 
assessment  and  program  planmng  efforta  of 
other  Federal  agencies.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tains no  comparable  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  adapts  the 
Hotl.se  provision. 

W.  R.   POAGE, 

Joseph  p.  Vicaairo, 
John  B.  Rakick, 
Geo.  a.  GooDLtNo, 
LaMar  Bakes, 
Jfunoycrs  on  the  Pan  o/  the  Home. 
HniMAN    E.    Talmahot, 
James  O.  Eastland, 
James  B.  Allen, 

Hl'RERT  H.  HOMPIIRtY, 

George  D.  Alken, 
Henry  Bellmon, 
Jesse  Helus, 
Managers  on  the  Part  OJ  the  Senate. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  vote 
on  H.R.  11500  today.  I  did  not  vote.  I  waa 
in  the  area,  but  in  the  confusion  I  real- 
ized that  I  was  not  recorded. 

Had  I  been  recorded.  I  would  have 
voted  "ayo." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  in- 
advertently off  the  floor  at  the  time  of 
the  last  vote,  on  H.R.  ilSOO.  I  would  like 
to  indicate  that  if  I  had  voted.  I  would 
have  voted  in  support  of  the  bill  whlrh 
was  just  pa-ssed. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 


The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

Washington,  D.C.  July  25.  t$74. 
Hon.  Carl  Albebt, 

Speaker,  House  of  Reprcsriltatiies.  Washing' 
ton.  D.C. 
DcAa  Mr.  Speaker:   On  February  fl.   1974. 
i»)o  House  of  Representatives  adopted  H.  Res. 
803.  which  auUiorJzed  and  directed  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  Investigate  fully 
and   completely   whether  sufflcleut  grounds 
exists   for  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
exercise   under  Article   I,  SecUon   2   of   the 
ConstltutloQ,  Its  power  to  impeach  President 
RlcliardM.  Nixon. 
Ill   carrying  out   Us   responslbUlty   under 


H.  Res.  B03,  the  Judiciary  ComuUtlce  inves- 
tigated allegations  regatdlug  President 
Nisou'i*  income  tax  returns.  The  Committee 
ri;q\ieb'.td  ncceiJS  to  the  President's  returns 
/tiid  repotta  on  these  returns  In  the  files  ot 
ilie  Intemnl  Revenue  Service.  This  access 
vfts  (irfluted  by  the  President  in  Executlte 
Ordtr  11788,  dated  June  7.  1974.  and  lufor- 
infllion  from  the  returns  and  IRS  document* 
vas  subsequently  preseniet!  to  the  Commit- 
tee in  executive  session. 

The  Committee  Is  now  publicly  debating 
whether  to  report  various  articles  of  impeach- 
ment to  the  House,  in  the  course  of  liiis 
debate  reference  will  surely  be  made  to  in- 
come tax  information  regarding  the  Presi- 
dent. Under  the  Constitution  and  H.  Res.  803. 
it  l!i  appropriate,  hideed  necessary,  to  refer 
to  this  Information  in  a  debate  whlcli  is  cC 
t!ie  highest  Constitutional  slgnlHcance. 

Commissioner  Donald  Alexander  of  the  In- 
tenial  Revenue  Service  has  requested  thai 
before  information  from  IRS  hies  is  released 
publicly  it  be  submitted  to  the  House,  thua 
complying  with  Treasury  Department  reg- 
ulations. While  this  procedure  Is  undoubtedlv 
unnecessary  in  view  of  this  Committee's  Con- 
stitutional responsibility  and  the  authority 
granted  it  by  H.  Res,  803,  In  conslderatiou 
of  tlie  Commissioner's  position.  I  am  liere- 
with  submitting  the  enclosed  Statement  cX 
Information.  Book  X.  This  Bix-k  wui  be  part 
of  the  Committee's  record  when  it  makes  li-^ 
recommeadatlon  to  the  Hou.se. 
Sincerely. 

Peter  \V.  Romno,  Jr.. 

Cltatrinun. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROQRAM   FOR  THE 
WEEK  OP  JULY  29,  1974 

'Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  lUs  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  In  order  to  Inquire  of  the  distln- 
Buished  acting  majority  leader  it  he  Is 
in  a  position  to  inform  the  Members  of 
the  House  as  to  the  program  for  the  rest 
of  the  week  and  next  week. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  will  yield,  I 
will  be  happy  to  respond  to  his  inqulrv. 

There  Is  no  further  legislathe  busi- 
ness for  consideration  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  program  for  the 
House  next  week  Is  as  follows : 

On  Monday  we  will  consider  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  566,  revised  reso- 
lution authorizing  additional  copies  of 
the  hearings  and  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiclaiy  concerning  the  im- 
peachment Inquiry:  and 

Conference  report  on  H.R.  14592.  mili- 
ttii-y  procurement  authorization. 

Monday  is  also  District  day,  and  there 
aie  nve  bills  scheduled  as  follows: 

H.R.  15791,  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Govenunent  Act  amendment: 

H.R,  15643,  District  of  Columbia  Pub- 
lic Higher  Education  Reorganization 
Act: 

H.R.  15888,  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
munity Development  nnd  Finance  Cor- 
poration Act: 

H  R.  15842,  revenue  for  Di.strict  of  Co- 
lumbia policemen,  firemen,  teacliei-s  and 
real  propeity  tax:  and 

H.R.  11108,  District  of  Columbia  Medi- 
cal and  Dental  Manpower  Act  extension. 

On  Tuesday,  we  will  consider  the  fol- 
lowing legislation : 

Conference  report  on  S  386.  Urban 
Md.«s  Transport.Ttion  Act: 


Conference  report  on  H.R.  8217.  unem- 
I'loyment  compensation;  and 

Senate  ConcuiTent  Resolution  93,  In- 
flation policy  study. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
'veek,  tlie  program  Is  a?  follows: 

Conference  repoil  on  H.R.  69,  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  amcnd- 
niBul.s: 

H.R.  15532,  Atomic  Enerey  Act  amend- 
ments, to  enable  Conaress  to  concur  or 
disapprove  certain  International  agree- 
ments for  peaceful  cooperation,  tinder  an 
open  iiilp,  with  1  hoiu-  of  debate: 

H.R.  152G4.  Export  Administration  Act. 
under  ;iii  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate: 

H.H.  15416,  AEC  omnibus  leglsLitlon, 
under  r.n  open  i-ulo,  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate: 

H.R.  15578.  Small  Business  Act  amend- 
ment.':, under  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour 
of  debate: 

H.R.  13044,  Defense  Production  Act 
extension,  under  an  open  rule,  with  1 
hour  of  debate: 

H.R.  9989,  real  estate  settlement  pro- 
cedures, under  on  open  rule,  «1th  1  hour 
of  debate; 

H.R.  15736,  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ects and  programs,  luider  an  open  rule, 
with  2  hours  of  debate; 

H.R.  14780,  International  Broadcast- 
ing Board  amendment,  under  an  open 
rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate:  and 

H.R,  15046,  U.S.  Inloi-mation  Agency 
authorization,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time.  Any  further  program  will 
be  announced  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  comment 
at  this  time  that  the  Membei-s  can  ex- 
pect a  Friday  session.  With  this  kind  of 
a  long  program  scheduled.  I  think  we 
can  expect  certainly  to  be  working  here 
on  next  Friday. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  the 
gentleman  from  California,  the  distln- 
EuLshed  acting  majority  leader,  give  the 
House  any  benefit  of  his  thinking  con- 
cerning future  Fridays  in  this  month? 
Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
believe  that  Friday  sessions  will  become 
the  i-ule  rather  than  the  exception? 

Mr.  McFALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  can  only  make  comment. 
I  think,  on  next  Friday.  There  is  no  an- 
nouncement at  this  time  concerning 
whether  we  will  work  on  the  following 
Friday  because  1  think  much  depends 
upon  how  quickly  we  are  able  to  get 
through  our  business  next  week,  and 
whether  or  not  we  begin  the  impeach- 
ment. It  any.  on  the  12th  of  August.  If 
it  begins  on  that  day.  and  if  we  do  not 
get  all  of  our  bu.'ilness  done  next  week, 
it  would  be  po.isible  that  we  would  have 
so  much  business  to  do  that  we  might 
have  to  work  on  that  Friday.  But  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  make  that  judg- 
ment at  this  time  concei-ning  whether 
or  not  we  will  work  on  that  Fridaj- 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiu  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  .vielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  sav  lo  the  geii- 
tleniiin  from  California  that  this  .<:eems 


to  be  an  unu-sually  ambitious  prosram 
for  next  week.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
we  can  handle  all  of  these  bills  from 
Wednesday  on.  .-iome  12  or  13  bills,  mo.';! 
of  them  with  rules,  on  Friday?  Does  not 
the  gentleman  think  we  might  have  to 
BO  into  Saturday,  and  then  perhaps  hav^ 
to  put  the  Chaplain  on  notice  to  be  here 
on  Sunday  so  as  to  convene  the  Hou'ii- 
on  Siuiday? 

Mr.  McFALL.  If  tl.e  gentleman  wU: 
yijld,  I  would  Ihmk  we  probably  would 
not  work  on  Sunday— although  I  would 
be  glad  to  come  down  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  to  do  v.  liatcvcr  we  could 
to  clean  up  tlie  pi-ogram. 

Ho'.vever,  a.s  the  gentleman  from  lo.vn 
iuiow.'!.  this  week  we  had  tlie  long  prob- 
lem of  the  (.trip  mining  bill,  and  that  we 
were  unable  to  complete  much  of  the 
legi.shitlon  v,e  hoi  planned  for  tliia  week. 
Much  of  tlii5  legislation  is  renewal  of 
acts  that  are  e.\plrlng.  and  I  thhik  thev 
probably  will  not  be  too  controversial.  1 
tlilnk  if  the  Membeis  will  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  get  through 
this  legislation  expeditiously,  that  we  can 
accomplish  all  of  this  work  by  this  time 
next  Friday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  the  distinguished  acting  majorltv  lead  - 
er  could  tell  me  why  there  are  only  two 
conference  reports  and  small  bills  on 
Tuesday?  Is  there  some  reason  for  earlv 
departm-e  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  am  unawai-e  that  there 
Is  an}'  kind  of  social  function  that  needn 
to  to  be  accommodated  on  Tuesday 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  M. . 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me,  since  the  gentleman  has  been  s,i 
generous  in  yielding  to  our  beloved 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr 
Gross  ■  ? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  certainly  would  like 
to  be  as  generous  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  and  I  jleld 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jerscv.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielduig. 

Mr.  Speakei-,  I  would  say  that  tliis  i.s 
in  a  5en.se  the  time  between  today  and 
the  time  we  adjourn  sine  die  sort  of  the 
valedictory  days  of  our  energetic,  dis- 
tinguished, acerbic  and  lovable  friend 
the  gentleman  fi-om  Iowa  (Mr.  Grossk 
1  just  cannot  understand,  even  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  his  personal  physician 
Doctor  Hall,  is  no  longer  here,  why  the 
gentleman  is  wiUing  to  exhibit  publiclv 
such  11  degree  of  fatigue  and  such  a  de- 
gree of  uiiB-Ulingness  to  work  48  hour'; 
and  especially  keeping  all  of  his  adver- 
saries doing  tlie  same  thing. 

I  think  it  is.  if  I  might  sav  .so  lespecl- 
fuUy  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  rather  hi  bad  taste.  I  think  per- 
liaps  that  the  gentleman  might  need  a 
long  and  restful  trip  on  counterpart.  1 
think  we  ought  to  wait  mitil  we  adjourn 
sine  die  and  If  necessary  we  could  in- 
troduce and  pass.  I  am  certain,  a  special 
resolution  Just  to  send  the  gentleman 
anywhere  in  the  world,  as  far  away  from 
Washington,  DC,  as  ixKsible.  at  the 
public  expense,  and  I  bcheve  it  would 
pass  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

1  know  it  would  pass  on  su.>;pen»ioi! 
and  then  we  could  suspend  this  hara.««- 
menl.  I  am  soiry  he  Is  so  fatigued.  I  bleed 
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for  liim.  I  shall  ask  for  an  injection  of 
one  sort  or  another. 

Mr.  RHODES.  My  friend,  the  geiitle- 
r.-,an  from  New  Jersey,  I  ajn  sure  does 
DLt  want  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to 
leave  until  after  the  evening  which  I 
!i-'iir  about. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jcrsev.  I  do 
r.jt  know  anything  about  what  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  speaks  about. 
The  world  is  replete  with  counterfeiters 
and  fakers,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the 
eentleman  is  talking  about.  I  certainly 
do  not  want  to  di-scuss  it. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker  I  vield  to 
the  acting  majority  leader. 
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ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 
JULY29,  IS74 

Mr.  McPAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  Uicre  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALEI.T)AR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bu.siness  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wedncf^day  cl 
next  week. 

Tile  SPEAKER.  Is  Uiere  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia? 

Theie  WSs  no  objection. 


»n3  American  citizens  with  Oreek-couudlne 
names,  to  bo&ra  their  aircraft. 

I  contacted  the  airlines  and  the  Greek 
Eiiiba.tiy  here  in  Washington  and  have 
been  unable  to  find  out  what  effect  this  is 
having  on  American  citizens  and  how 
many  are  actually  being  detained  The 
Slate  Department  similarly  has  little  in- 
formation beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  oc- 
curring. They  have  entered  a  feeble  pro- 
test with  the  Greek  Government. 

The  area  in  Queens.  N.Y..  that  I  repre- 
.«»nt  is  the  largest  Greek  community  out- 
side of  Greece  iiself.  Many  of  those  un- 
der this  edict  from  the  Greek  junta  may 
well  be  my  constituents.  I  am  angered 
that  the  State  Department  is  not  doing 
more  for  these  Americans. 

I  have  sent  a  telegram  to  Secretaiy  of 
St.ite  Heiirj-  Kissinger  asking  him  to  or- 
der all  American  ofBcials  in  Greece  to 
provide  asylum  for  Americans  who 
might  fall  under  the  edict  and  to  provide 
iiiiUtar>-  Jiiijhts  il  necessai-y  to  evacuate 
these  Americans— whether  the  Greek 
Government  likes  it  or  not. 

It  is  about  time  the  State  Department 
did  something  to  protect  its  o.vn  citizens. 
Diplomatic  demagogery  means  nothing 
to  the  American  boy  who  is  stranded  in 
a  foreign  land  and  liable  to  be  picked  up 
by  foreign  authorities  and  pressed  into 
niilitaiy  service. 
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Hon,  but  for  purposes  of  social  eng!i;?er- 
mg.  The  battle  is  not  over,  but  a  victoiy 
has  been  won. 


HELLENIC  AGREEMENT 
WITHDRAWN 

'Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  tlie  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.* 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  15,  I  notified  tills  House  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  had 
received,  in  accordance  with  section  123c 
of  the  Atomic  Energj-  Act.  a  proposed 
amendment  to  our  bilateral  agreement 
with  the  Hellenic  Republic  for  peaceful 
cooperation  In  nuclear  energy.  I  had,  in 
fact,  scheduled  a  hearing  on  this  amend- 
ment for  Augxist  1  and  was  about  to  an- 
nounce it  when  I  received  word  that  the 
administration  has  recalled  the  amend- 
ment for  further  review  and  considera- 
tion. I  will,  of  course,  keep  the  Members 
Informed  of  future  developments  in  this 
matter. 


A  FIGHTING  FRESHMAN 


AMERICAN  CITIZENS  DETAINED  FOR 
POSSIBLE  INDUCTION  IN  GREEK 
ARMED  FORCES 

'Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  vas  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hou-se  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  matter 
of  utmost  urgency  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. The  Greek  immigration  authorities 
are  detaining  American  citizens  of 
Greek  nationality  who  are  in  Greece  for 
possible  induction  in  that  nations  armed 
forces. 

I  quote  from  a  State  Department  cable 
from  Greece: 

On  Jiilj-  23  the  Greek  Oenernl  Siaff  issued 
an  order  to  the  Creek  immlerotlon  author- 
l-.les  In  conjunction  with  general  mobilisa- 
tion that  all  male  Creek  subjects  born  during 
the  rears  1B25  and  1!I5«  were  to  be  prevented 
from  departing  Xrom  Greece.  The  order  '  u-.  ers 
«;i  males  of  Greek  origin  regardless  ol  plare 
o!  birth,  other  cltUensiiip  or  prevloii-  ini'l- 
lalT  service. 

There  are  numerous  American  males 
slufic  in  Greece  because  ail  Rights  v.ere 
canceled  once  the  fighting  erupten  on 
Cyprus.  Flights  have  resumed  today 
but— and  again  I  quote  from  the  Slate 
Department  cable — 

Aij-lmes  are  now  refusing  to  lillow  any  ludi- 
viduiil  covered  >,v  the  order.  Inciudlng 
Oreek-Amencans  born  ui  the  Dinted  states 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON  DE- 
TROIT BU.SING  CASE— A  VICTORY 
FOR  COMMONSENSE 
'Mr.  HUBER  asked  and  tvas  civcn  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
I  speak  for  a  majority  of  the  House  and 
»o  percent  of  the  American  people  when 
I  .say  that  we  all  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  todav  m 
tuniing  back  the  decl.sion  of  the  "late 
Jijdge  Roth  in  the  Detroit  busing  case, 
v,niclr  If  the  Court  had  ruled  otherwise 
would  have  resulted  in  massive  cross  dis- 
trict busing.  I  recaU  talking  with  BiU 
Saxton,  the  attorney  who  argued  before 
the  Supreme  Court  that  the  case  should 
be  overturned.  He  urged  my  continued 
action  believing  that  the  Congres.s  could 
have  an  effect  on  the  case  by  any  ac- 
tions It  took.  Some  Members  may  have 
felt  that  we  have  been  carrying  out  futile 
actions  in  constantly  adding  antibusing 
amendments  to  various  bills  only  to  have 
them  deleted  in  the  Senate  or  watered 
down.  However,  the  evidence  is  today 
that  our  actions  have  had  an  effect  The 
Court  has  listened  to  the  will  ol  ttie  jieo- 
Pie.  It  has  specifically  affirmed  that  local 
control  of  schools  l.s  a  deeply  rooted 
American  tradition. 

Therefore.  I  am  now  hopeful  that  the 
other  body  will  hear  the  message  They 
sliould  have  by  our  most  recent  reaf- 
firmation of  instruction  to  our  House 
conferees  on  the  E.sch  amendment  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondarj-  Education 
Act.  In  my  view  we  have  won  a  batUe 
but  not  the  war.  Until  this  matter  \L 
nailed  down  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, there  will  always  be  some  who  will 
want  to  tinker  with  our  local  schools  In 
tins  regard,  not  in  the  name  of  educa- 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  Crane'  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  .Sneaker,  at  a  lime 
when  Congiess  is  criticized  as  a  do-noth- 
ing body  by  so  many  American  citizens 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the 
unusuaUy  pe:sistent  and  effective  efforts 
of  one  of  o'„r  freshmen  colle.^gues,  Rob- 
EBT  J.  -Bob'  Hi'BER  of  Michigan's  I8th 
District,  in  fighting  for  legislation  that 
would  return  control  of  our  public 
schools  to  local  authorities  and  stop 
forced  busing  to  achieve  an  arbitrary 
racial  balance.  Today's  Supreme  Court 
decision  against  cross-dLstrlct  busing  in 
the  Detroit  area  supports  my  assertion. 
Bob  was  a  leader  in  this  antibushig 
figlit  in  Michigan  for  several  years  be- 
fore he  came  to  Congress,  and  since  be- 
coming a  Member  of  thts  body  he  has 
worked  hard  behind  the  scenes  on  a  non- 
partisan basis  «llh  Representatives  of 
(UlTermg  philosophical  persuasion  to  stop 
the  busing  that  rei>eat«d  surveys  indi- 
cate Ls  opposed  by  as  many  as  95  percent 
of  all  Americans. 

Colleagues  of  the  antibusing  persua- 
sion have  come  to  count  on  his  steadfast 
stand  and  determination  and  those  who 
opj>o.se  his  views  have  come  to  admire  his 
logical  and  conscientious  efforts  on  this 
is.sue. 


BO.MESTIC  SUMMIT  MEETING 
ON  ECONOMY  NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Floiida  'Mr.  Youno)  is  re- 
cognized for  .'5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker 
inflation  is  the  chief  problem  facing  this 
Nation  today.  No  Americans  can  escape 
Its  tuuel  squeeze.  Many  young  couples 
just  beginning  married  life  are  prevented 
from  acquiring  their  own  homes  by  the 
sky-high  price  of  real  estate  and  mort- 
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gage  money.  Many  middle-income  fami- 
lies find  themselves  unable  to  send  their 
children  to  college.  The  elderly  see  the 
value  of  then-  life  savings  .-.lip  av.ay,  while 
t:ie  piuchasing  power  of  their  pensions 
diiiiinishes  month  by  month.  Believe  It 
or  not.  in  this  prospeioiis  Nation,  we  find 
thousands  of  older  Amerltians  forced 
to  eat  pet  food  because  they  cannot  afford 

to  buy  food  for  human  consumi'tion 

prices  have  doubled  or  tripled  mi  the 
b.isic  staples  of  life. 

Our  current  inflation  rale  is  the  liigh- 
c  l  sinre  World  War  II.  Interest  rates  are 
t;;e  liighest  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Nation; 
.-.t  any  other  period.  12  percent  would 
te  leimed  usury— and  now  it  Is  "cooling 
off  the  money  market."  Shortages  of 
various  critical  materials  plague  our 
constiucUon  and  manufacturing  indus- 
tries and  prices  continue  to  rise. 
Clearly,  something  must  be  don» 
It  is  time  for  tlie  President,  the  leader- 
.shlp  of  Congress,  leaders  of  labor  and 
business  and  other  elements  of  American 
society  to  put  aside  their  domestic  and 
political  differences  and  to  v,ork  together 
for  the  good  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  time  to  bring  the  era  of  negotia- 
tion and  spUit  of  detente  home.  It  is  time 
for  tts  to  confront  our  economic  problems 
with  the  same  energy,  dedication,  and 
.selflessness  which  we  have  shown  in 
meeting  foreign  crises. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  itil  reduced  a 
House  resolution  wliich  proposed  a 
frametvork  for  action  to  deal  with  uifla- 
tion  and  its  associated  economic  prob- 
lems. The  resolution,  wliich  has  already 
passed  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming 
vote,  calls  for  Uie  President,  the  top 
leaders  of  both  parties  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  the  Cliairman  of  the  Fed- 
eial  Reserve  Board  to  meet  together  m- 
gcutly  in  a  domestic  summit  with  ap- 
propriate leaders  of  business  and  labor, 
and  anyone  el.se  they  feel  should  partici- 
pate. It  calls  on  them  to  keep  on  meet- 
ing until  some  prosram  of  action  can  be 
agreed  to  which  will  show  the  American 
people  that  our  Nation's  leaders  are  pre- 
pared to  act  In  unison  to  fight  inflation 
and  cope  with  our  economic  difflcultlcs. 
In  short,  a  domestic  summit  meetin" 
on  tlie  economy. 

The  Idea  of  a  domestic  summit  is  pred- 
icated on  several  grounds.  Firet.  I  feel 
that  our  exceptional  problem  of  inflation 
demands  an  exceptional  response.  But 
this  response  cannot  be  .scattershot— it 
requires  unity  and  unaniinitv  across  the 
broad  spectrum  of  American  leadersliip. 
Such  unity  of  purpose  can  best  be 
achieved  by  all  parties  sitting  down  to- 
getlier  at  a  domestic  summit  to  work 
tluoiiBh  our  problems  and  needs.  Fur- 
thermore, a  domestic  summit  will  pro- 
vide a  lilglily  visible  group  of  people  to 
tierelop  a  leadersliip  plan  of  action  for 
I'lc  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Such  a  plan  of  action  cnimol  be  based 
o:i  a  single  policy,  program,  or  piece  of 
Siiiice.  It  must  be  a  tmifled.  coherent 
sistcmatic  set  of  rccommendationii 
I'tiirli  have  the  backing  of  the  sumnut 
i^'itioipants,  and  their  commitment  to 
>ii:iy  tliem  through.  We  all  know  that 
Midi  a  plan  of  action  will  not  be  easy  to 
tieti.se.  let  alone  cari-j'  out.  Our  problems 
iire  'eriotts.  and  the  remedies  will  have  to 
Ijc  stringent. 
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111  recent  weeks  I  iiave  spoken  out  on 
the  two  major  recommendations  which  I 
personally  feel  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  any  program  to  fight  inflation:  a 
reduction  in  Federal  spending,  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  Federal  debt.  These  ideas, 
and  otliers,  have  kieeu  expressed  by  many 
Members,  and  have  substantial,  if  gen- 
eral, support  among  Americans  of  all 
v.i>U.s  of  life. 

But  the  time  las  come  for  us  lo  stop 
speaking  in  generalities  and  to  get  down 
to  b.isic  fundamentals.  My  beliefs,  sug- 
gestions, and  recommendations  nitist  be 
compaied  witii  those  of  others,  must  be 
subjected  to  hard  scmtiny  and  cai-eful 
development.  Agreement  on  a  focuaed 
plan  of  action  must  be  reached,  and  the 
determmation  generated  nationwide  to 
carry  out  such  a  plan.  A  domestic  summit 
on  the  economy  is  one  of  tiie  best  veliicles 
I  CM  suggest  at  this  time,  and  I  m-ge 
i.iy  colleagues  in  the  Hou.sc  to  lend  their 
support  to  my  resolution. 

The  text  of  House  Re^oluti6n  1260 
follows: 

H.  Res.  12C0 

nesoUuion  calmig  for  a  domestic  siunmlt  to 

develop  a  uuined  plun  ot  actlou  to  restore 

Mnbltlty  r.nd  prosperity   to  the  Amtrlcau 

economy 

Whereas  the  American  economy  1ms  In  re- 
cent months  reached  an  alarming  stale  of 
Instfibillty  and  imcertalnty  combining  re- 
duced economic  growth,  corrosive  Innation, 
high  imemployraent.  unprecedented  hith 
rates  of  Interest,  the  decline  of  available  loan 
and  venture  capital,  serious  changes  In  en- 
ergy supply  and  pricuig.  uuanuclpated  and 
destabilizing  commodity  sliortagea.  and 
growini!  international  economic  and  fiiian- 
cinl  uncertainties;  and 

Whereas  the  complexilr.  mnenilufle  and 
persistence  of  these  dilEcuItles  has  occa- 
.•■loned  substai:tlal  dlsasreemeni  as  to  their 
vauses  and  remedies:  and 

Whereas  no  agreed  progiam  for  effective 
action  has  been  developed;  the  Congress,  the 
admlnutratlon,  and  the  Federal  Eeserve 
Board,  acting  Independent Iv,  have  not  ret 
been  alJle  to  overcome  these  problems;  and 
specific  Government  programs,  levels  of  Fed- 
eral spending  and  activities  In  all  economic 
sectors  continue  to  contribute  to  these  dif- 
rictuiles;  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  In  the  face 
cf  ihis  persistent  economic  deterioration  are 
grov.ing  more  dismayed  and  uncertain  as 
evidenced  by  the  widespread  labor  unrest 
and  tile  declining  flnnnclal  markets  of  recent 
weeks;  and 

Whereas  this  deepening  lack  of  confidence 
co.ild  magnify  an  already  serious  economic 
situation  Into  a  national  crisis  should  these 
difliciUties  continue  unabated;  Now  there- 
fore, be  It 

ttesoheii.  That  !l  is  llie  sense  ol  the  Hoinc 
that  the  leadership  ot  the  Nation  responsible 
for  oiu-  economic  well  being  meet  togeUier 
Immediately  In  a  spirit  ol  unilv  to  design 
n  set  of  policy  actions  to  achieve  llic  com- 
nioM  goal  of  restorUig  stability  and  growth 
to  tile  American  economy  and  conddeiicc  and 
prosperity  to  the  American  people. 

It  Is  Imperative  as  In  previous  niomenis 
ol  treat  naUonai  need,  tiiat  the  two  political 
parties,  the  Congrej,.s  and  the  President, 
tabor  and  managemeiil.  put  aside  their  do- 
mestic and  political  iiiirerences  and  work  to- 
gether In  a  spirit  of  discipline.  coinpromKe, 
wuA  surrllice  for  the  cointuun  good. 

Si.c.  2.  II  li>  lurllier  the  sense  of  itie  H  ".lae 
that  this  domestic  stiinniil  be  co'nencd 
forli..>i(ii  coniprLscd  of  tiie  rre^ldent.  tlie 
inajuni.v  and  niiiuiritv  lef,dct>hip  of  both 
HousK.  or  (he  Coiij;ri  ri.  1  lie  choijmi-n  iind 
rankiui;  nilnorliy  !iiemt><  rt*  of  ilie  Apr'r.-iri- 
ati,  lis    romint';i-t?.i    ,.i     i.,.i!i    Hoises,    "the 


Chajriiieii  and  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Commitiee  and  the 
House  Ways  and  Mean.s  committee,  and  th" 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  to. 
gether  with  leaders  of  labor  and  business, 
and  such  other  participants  as  thev  mav 
agree  upon.  They  iliaU  meet  and  de.ote  sucl; 
time  nj  necessaty  iiniu  a  plan  of  action  i . 
decided  upon  wl.ich,  by  l:s  demoneiraiion 
of  rci'ewed  unity,  direction,  and  purpose  wiii 
gain  the  public  support  and  conlident.- 
nercs.r.ry  to  be  effective  In  overcoming  thcs? 
dtllicultle^. 

£ec.  a.  It  Is  further  resolved  bv  the  House 
that  it  fliandfi  ready  to  cooperate  fully  iti 
tiie  spirit  of  commitment  and  unity  wiucii 
the  solution  or  this  truly  national  probletu 
win   require  ol  all  elemeci.a   of  An.erlcau 


JOHN  W.  McCORMACK  SENIOR  IN- 
TERN PROGRAM  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre-,  ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr  Biesieb' 
is  recognized  lor  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Mr.  Bikcham,  Mr. 
HiLLis.  Mr.  PoDELt.  Mr.  Recula.  and  Mr. 
Wyoier  in  introducing  v,  ith  an  addition- 
al 91  cosponsors  a  resolution  estabhsh- 
ing  a  senior  intera  program  hi  honor  ot 
our  distinguished  former  Speaker.  Jo!m 
W.  McCormack.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  and  honored  that  our  present 
Speaker.  Mr.  Albert,  the  majority  lead- 
er. Ml'.  O'Neill,  and  the  minority  lead- 
er. Mr.  Rhodes,  are  also  joining  in  co- 
spomorlng  this  resolution. 

This  resolution  is  a  modification  of  one 
I  first  Introduced  iu  1972  and  resolu- 
tions cosponsored  by  over  40  colleagues 
in  the  fiist  session  which  ttould  enable 
each  Member  of  the  House  to  liire  one 
or  two  elderly  district  residents  for  serv- 
ice in  his  or  her  Washington  office  for  a 
1  or  2  week  period  during  Mnv  of  each 
year. 

As  mnny  colleagues  n-,ny  recall,  set  e:  nl 
of  us— including  two  Members  of  the 
other  bodj— have  experimented  with  ad 
hoc  senior  intern  programs  over  the  past 
few  years.  Tlie  programs  liave  afforded 
senior  citizens  in  our  respective  districts 
with  the  opportunity  to  observe  firsthand 
the  operation  of  a  congressional  office, 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  leg- 
islative process  and  develop  a  greater 
knowledge  of  Federal  programs  involv- 
ing older  Americans.  Briefings  and  dis- 
cussions were  held  with  specialists  in  the 
field  of  aging  and  policy  and  programs 
involving  the  elderly. 

We  all  are  searching  for  construclite 
and  meaningful  ways  to  develop  dialog 
with  important  groups  in  oiu-  congt^s- 
slonal  districts.  The  Intern  program  pro- 
vides a  vehicle  for  selected  representa- 
tives of  senior  citizens  back  home  to 
leam  what  Is  happening  in  their  area  of 
special  concern  and  to  share  tills  with 
others  upon  their  return.  The  communi- 
cation link  which  is  established  between 
the  Representative  and  the  elderly  In  the 
dii-tiict  Ls  one  ivhich  can  be  maunained 
and  futllier  improved  upon. 

I  believe  I  am  speaking  for  mj-  cu-l- 
leagiics  wiio  h.rve  taken  tlie  inltiaUve  to 
conduct  such  a  program  in  their  offices 
that  the  exiwiieiue  hno  been  a  most  stic- 
ces-snu    and    revnrdin.;    one    fur    boUi 
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Members  and  interns.  Up  until  now  the 
program  has  been  imdertaken  on  a  small 
scale  nith  le&s  than  a  dozen  Members 
participating.  I  feel,  however,  that  it  has 
proven  itF  potential  for  expansion  Into 
Uie  sort  of  program  we  currently  offer 
;or  college  students  during  the  summer. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  include  the  text  of  the  re.':olution  we 
have  introduced  and  the  names  of  those 
Members  who  are  cospcnsoring. 
Resolution 
Resolred,  That  ia\   eacli  Menitjer  or  the 
House    of     Representative-s.     tlie     Resident 
ComniLseloner    from    Puerto    Hico    nnd    the 
Delegates    from    the    District    of    Columbia, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  may  hire  not 
more    than    two   additional    employees   who 
shall    be   known    as   "Johji    W.    McCormack 
Senior    Interns"    in    honor    ot    the    former 
Speaker   of    the    Kotise   of    Representatives 
Such  interns  may  be  hired  for  not  more 
thon    two  weeks  during   the   period   May    1 
through  May  31  of  each  year  and  shall  ser\e 
Within   the  District   of  Columbia.   For   this 
purpose  each  such  Member.  Resident  Com- 
missioner, or   Deleg.ite  shall   have  avaUable 
annually  for  payment  ot  compensation  to 
to  such  Interna  a  total  allowance  of  $500.  to 
be  payable  to  such  interns  at  &  rate  not 
to  exceed  $135  per  week,  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House.  Such  interns   and 
such  allowance  shall   be  In  addition  to  all 
personnel    and    allowanceG    made    available 
to  such  Member.  Resident  Commissioner,  or 
Delegate  tmder  any  other  provuiou  of  law 
or  other  authority. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  paid  compensation 
as  a  John  W.  McCormack  Senior  Intern  who 
does  not  have  on  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  at  all  times  during 
the  period  of  employment  as  such  Iniein.  an 
appropriate  certificate  that  £.nch  intern  is 
sixty  years  of  age  or  older  and  a  resident 
of  the  district  which  the  employing  Member. 
ComnUssloner.  or  Delegate  represents. 

(ci  The  Cnrnmittee  on  House  Admin).^tra- 
ijon  Bhall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may 
be  nece.*5ary  to  carry  out  this  resolution. 
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SroKscas  t.r  ■  Joli.N  W.  McCosmack   Scnihii 
JNTFRN  Program"  Resolution 

Abzjg.  Addabbo.  AllKrt,  Badillo.  Berglniid, 
E.eater.  Bingham.  Boggii,  Brlnlcley.  Buchan- 
an,  Burke  (Call.  Burke  (Mass).  Carey 
Chlsholm.  Collins  (111.)  Conte: 

Cormen,  Coughlln.  Daniels,  Danielson, 
Davis  ISC),  Dellenback.  Denholm,  Dent, 
Dlegs,  Derwlnskl,  Evlns  (Tenni,  Ellberg 
Flood.  Forsj-the,  Fraser; 

Prenxel,  Pulton.  Orasso.  Cunter,  Hanrahan, 
Hansen  ildahol,  Hechler  iW.Val.  Heckler 
(MaES.I.  Bclnz.  Helstoskl.  Hillls.  Holt.  Hol«- 
nian.  Hcriou,  Johnson  i  Pa.  i ; 

Jordan,  Ketchum.  Luken.  McDade,  McK)n> 
ney,  Madden.  Mazzoll,  Meeds,  Melcher,  Met- 
calfe, Mitchell  (Md  I.  Mitchell  (N.Y.),Moak- 
Jey,  Mor.rhead  i  Pa,  l ,  Mors; 

Murphy  (111),  Murtha.  NH.  ONciU,  Fatten 
Pepper,  Perkins,  Pickle,  Podell,  Preyer 
Prltchard.  Rangel.  Regula.  Rhodes,  Riegle; 

Rodlno,  Hoy,  Sarasin,  Sarhaues,  Scbroeder, 
!=eiberUr.B.  Steelmon,  Stoke?.  StubbleCeld. 
Thone,  VaiUk,  Waegonner,  Waldle.  VVhlte- 
hurst,  Wolff;  and 

Won  Pat,  Wydler,  Young  i  ni). 


ELECTION  BILL  NEEDS 

IMPROVEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  geiiUe- 

man  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Fbenzeh   w 

recognized  for  15  minute;. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr,  Spealter,  my  .•iup- 
plemental  views  in  the  commlttje  report 
contain  a  much  more  detailed,  elaborate 


analysis  of  the  committee  bill,  H.R.  16090. 
This  summary  reduces  my  views  to  a 
simpler  form.  Since  these  dissenting 
views  parallel  my  supplemental  views. 
membere  can  refer  to  them  for  a  more 
detailed  explanation. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  American 
people  have  waited  in  vain  for  a  positive 
response  from  the  House  on  election  re- 
form. Subcommittee  hearings  were  not 
heg-cn  until  .September  1973.  Finally,  last 
Mcrch  tlie  House  Administration  Com- 
n.ittee  besan  to  work  seriously  on  this 
matter.  Since  March  26,  the  committee 
h£i5  mot  more  than  20  times  in  careful 
con.siceration  of  its  election  bill  and  over 
9j  amendments. 

The  committee  has  made  a  sincere, 
hunest  tSort  to  reform  the  present  sys- 
tem. Nevertheless,  its  bill  is  flawed  by 
several  major  deficiencies.  Its  proposal 
elements  are  these; 

CONCREeSIONAL   DOMINATION 

Tnr  c  is  public  consensus  that  admin- 
i.'itration  and  enforcement  of  election 
la  ■.  s  be  stronger  and  more  independent, 
but  the  committee  bill  has  three  major 
provisions  that  will  make  administration 
and  enforcement  less  effective  and 
independent. 

First.  It  establishes  a  Board  ot  Super- 
visory Officers  which  would  place  four 
congressional  appointees  and  three  em- 
ployees of  Congress  in  charge  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  election 
law.  The  present  conflict  of  interest  sit- 
uation whereby  employees  of  Congress 
administer  and  report  violations  of  laws 
that  directly  affect  their  employers  is  not 
ehminated.  Members  of  Congress  will 
.•iiill  be  policing  their  own  selections.  The 
full-time  Board  Members,  two  of  whom 
Jis  patronage  employees  ot  the  Congress 
and  one  of  whom  works  for  a  legislative 
agenc;-,  will  siuely  dominate  the  Board. 
There  are  no  built-in  safeguards  to  as- 
sure that  violations  by  Membei-s  of  Con- 
grers  will  actually  be  reported  to  the 
Justice  Department.  Moreover,  the  com- 
mittee bill  requires  the  Board  to  operate 
in  secrecy. 

Even  with  the  most  coiwcientlou'', 
Oiiigent  Board,  public  skepticism  is  cer- 
tain to  run  high,  and  there  will  be  wide- 
.•.pread  doubt  about  the  zeal  and  fairness 
of  the  Board's  administration  and  en- 
forcement efforts.  The  creation  ot  this 
Supervisoiy  Board  does  little  U'  reduce 
ihe  crisis  of  confidence  in  Congress 

Second.  It  gi'ants  these  seven  people  the 
power  to  interpret  the  law  and  grant 
rretumed  immunity  from  prosecution  by 
isumg  BdvlsoiT  opinion?. 

Third.  It  gives  two  committees  of  Con- 
gics  veto  power  over  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations promulgated  to  administer  and 
implement  campaign  finance  legislation 
thereby  giving  the.»e  tv,o  committees  the 
power  to  control  all  regulation.^  drami 
under  this  law. 

Under  this  bill,  clearly-,  the  Congress 
has  iigthened  iu  strangelehold  on  en- 
forcement and  supervision  of  its  onn 
elections.  Not  only  ia  the  fox  in  charcc 
of  the  chlciten  coop,  he  is  Uving  in  the 
farm  house  and  managing  the  farm.  If 
Cot-.i-ress  response  to  Watergate  is  to  in- 
crease its  control  over  Federal  elections 
then  It  will  be  hard  to  bkimc  ihe  public 
f-ir   becoming   even   more  cvnical  and 

Cl!-!l:f.ted. 
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First.  Any  candidate  who  falls  to  file 
w  ill  be  disqualifled  from  ninning  for  the 
office  In  the  next  election.  This  provision 
is  clearly  unconstitutional,  because  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Powell 
against  McCormack  case. 

Second,  By  abolishing  the  elections 
clcnringhouse  in  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  bill  eliminates  the  only  good 
thing  the  Federal  Gcverament  does  to 
lielp  tlio  State  and  local  governments  run 
their  election  administration  systems. 

Third.  The  committee  did  wisely  de- 
cide to  increase  the  monetary  penalties 
for  violation  of  election  law. 

Fourth.  Instead  of  weakening  the  pres- 
ent administration  and  enforcement  pro- 
visions, the  committee  could  have 
strengthened  them  by  estabashlng  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Elections  Commis- 
-Mon, 

Because  of  its  independence,  the  Com- 
mission would  be  able  to  restore  public 
confidence,  eUminate  the  present  con- 
flicts of  interest  and  reverse  the  long 
history  of  nonenlorcement  of  election 
law.  It  should  also  reduce  the  amount  of 
bureaucracy  needed  to  administer  Uie 
present  law,  increase  coordination  be- 
tween administrators  and  enforcers  of 
the  law,  and  assure  the  expeditious  en- 
forcement of  campaign  finance  law. 

With  Representative  Dante  Fascell,  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  that  will 
establish  an  independent  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission.  Our  Commission  is 
designed  to  protect  he  rights  of  Mem- 
bei-s  of  Congi-ess  and  other  candidates 
as  weU  as  the  rights  of  the  general  pub- 
lic. Safeguards  are  provided  which  do  not 
e.xist  tmder  the  present  law  to  prevent 
the  filing  of  false  complaints  and  unfair 
prosecutions  of  candidates. 

Fifth.  The  committee  did  pass  a  good 
prorision  that  would  strengthen  enforce- 
ment: a  requirement  that  the  super- 
vi.5ory  ofBcers  publish  lists  of  tho.'^e  who 
do  not  file  reports. 

c.  disclosi-he;  i.oopiioles 
The  bill  renders  Ineffective  the  full  and 
complete  disclosure  requirements  by 
making  certain  exceptions  to  the  de- 
finition of  contribution  and  expenditure 
in  the  1971  disclosure  provisions  and 
contribution  and  expenditure  limitation 
sections: 

First.  Real  and  personal  property,  in- 
cluding food  and  beverages  used  on  an 
individual's  premises  of  up  to  S500; 

Second,  Unreimbursed  travel  expenses 
of  up  to  S500.  and 

Thud.  Slatecards,  sample  ballots  and 
new.5paper  advertisements  involving 
three  or  more  candidates. 

These  provisions  will  have  several 
negative,  potentially  disastrous  effects: 
Presently  defined  contributions  and 
expenditures  will  be  exempted  from 
those  definitions.  Full  and  complete  dis- 
closure of  contributions  and  expenditures 
will  no  longer  be  required : 

Enforcement  of  both  dlsclosui-e  pro- 
visions and  of  contribution  and  expendi- 
ture limltatlcns  may  be  much  more  dif- 
ficult; 

The.ie  exemptions  may  be  used  as  loop- 
holes by  special  interests  and  wealthy 
individuals  to  circumvent  limitations 
an!  !o  channel  funds,  goods  and  services 
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into  Federal  campaigns  from  hidden 
sources:  and 

These  loopholes  make  ambiguous  the 
prohibitions  on  contributions  by  cor- 
porations, labor  unions  and  foreign  na- 
tionals. 

In  reaUty.  there  is  no  need  for  these 
loopholes.  The  present  law,  and  the  bill, 
provide  remedies  for  the  concerns  that 
produced  these  loopholes. 

The  bill  Improves  disclosure  by  requir- 
ing all  candidates  to  estabUsh  a  central 
or  principal  campaign  committee.  This 
provision  will  centralize  both  accotmta- 
bility  and  responsibility  and  make  it 
easier  to  monitor  a  candidate's  cam- 
paign. 

CONTRIBnTlON    LIMITATIONS 

Contribution  limitations  are  the  best 
way  to  limit  the  power  that  wealthy  in- 
dividuals and  special  interests  gain 
through  campaign  contributions. 

First.  The  committee  bill  sets  low 
limits — $1,000  per  person  per  election 
and  $5,000  per  political  committee  per 
election.  But,  due  to  the  loopholes,  a 
skillful  contributor  can  give  more  than 
this  amount,  and  so  can  a  special  inter- 
est committee.  The  loopholes  should  be 
closed  so  that  the  effective  limitation  is 
closer  to  $2,000  or  $3,000. 

Second,  The  bill  wisely  limits  the  ag- 
gregate amount  an  individual  can  con- 
tribute In  1  year  to  all  candidates  and 
committees  up  to  $25,000. 

Third,  Special  interest  groups  have 
$17  million  available  for  the  1974  con- 
gressional elections,  almost  twice  as 
much  as  they  spent  in  all  of  1972.  Given 
the  potential  for  abuse,  the  committee 
did  not  go  far  enough  in  limiting  the 
role  of  special  interest  committees.  The 
limit  on  how  much  a  political  committee 
can  give  should  be  reduced  to  $3,000, 
$2,500  or  even  $1,000.  Special  interest 
groups  should  be  prohibited  from  pro- 
liferating their  committees  to  circum- 
vent the  limitations,  and  should  be  re- 
quired to  identify  each  contribution  as 
to  the  original  donor  and  intended  re- 
cipient. 

EXPENDITURE    LIMITATIONS 

The  committee  bill  sets  expenditure 
limitations  at  $75,000  for  a  House  race, 
$20  million  for  the  President— $10  mil- 
lion for  the  nommation — and  $75,000  or 
5  cents  times  the  population  of  the  State, 
whichever  is  greater,  for  the  Senate. 

While  the  committee's  limits  are  really 
somewhat  higher  due  to  the  loopholes  in 
the  definition  of  expenditiue,  they  are 
still  far  too  low  and  have  a  proincumbent 
bias.  The  adoption  of  expenditure  loop- 
holes was  the  committee's  tacit  agree- 
ment that  the  expense  limit  of  $75,000  is 
too  low. 

A  recent  study  at  Harvard  recom- 
mended that  expenditure  limitations  be 
50  cent*  per  voter — approximately  $150,- 
000  for  a  House  race.  The  study  argues 
that  the  purpose  of  a  political  campaign 
Is  not  just  to  elect  the  candidate,  but  also 
to  inform  the  candidates,  educate  the 
electorate  and  encourage  wider  political 
participation.  A  survey  of  1972  campaign 
managers  found  tliat  they  felt  they  had 
not  adequately  carried  out  the  broad 
goals  of  education  and  Involvement,  even 
though  moot  of  them  had  spent  more 


than  25  cents  per  voter.  The  Harvard 
study  contends: 

If  campaigns  are  to  fulfill  any  of  the  func- 
tions lifted  above  .  .  .  the  present  level  of 
spending  is  much  too  low.  If  anything. 

Tight  spending  limits  also  substan- 
tially favor  incumbents.  Present  pro- 
posals, the  Harvard  study  continues: 

Are  far  too  low  to  achieve  any  conceivable 
purpo.=ie  other  than  to  maintain  mcumbenL^ 
Ul  office. 


THE  SPEAKER'S  RECENT  SPECIAL 
ORDER  ON  THE  ECONOMY 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  iMr.  Burkei  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  18,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  took 
a  special  order  to  voice  his  views  on  the 
problems  of  the  American  economy.  Ev- 
eiyone  knows  that  Inflation  is  rariipant. 
In  1972,  incumbents  won  well  over  95    but  no  fair  person  can  honestly  charge 


percent  of  the  time,  and  the  12  chal- 
lengers who  did  beat  incumbents  aver- 
aged SI25.000  apiece  in  their  campaigns. 
The  year  1974  Is  supposed  to  be  of  the 
challenger.  So  far  this  year  incumbents 
have  won  80  of  82  races  in  the  House. 

PtJDLIC    riNANCING 

The  bill  provides  for  public  financing 
for  Presidential  nominating  conventions 
and  for  Presidential  elections.  That  is  a 
negative  feature,  except  in  the  sense  that 
it  provides  no  congressional  public  fi- 
nancing. The  many  soimd  and  persuasive 
arguments  agamst  using  taxpayer's 
money  to  bankroll  elections  need  not  be 
repeated  here. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

First.  The  committee  bill  prohibits  con- 
tributions by  foreign  nationals,  contri- 
butions in  the  name  of  another  and  cash 
contributions  In  excess  of  $100.  The  bill 
also  prohibits  honorariums  in  excess  of 
$1,000  per  speech  or  appearance  or  $10,- 
000  in  the  aggregate  per  calendar  year. 
All  of  these  are  good  provisions. 

Second.  The  bill  also  preempts  State 
laws,  a  welcome  change  that  will  insure 
that  election  laws  are  uniform,  and  that 
candidates  for  Federal  office  do  not  bear 
the  burden  of  complying  with  different 
sets  of  laws. 

Third.  The  committee  bill  would  great 


this  to  the  Nixon  admiulstratior>  alone. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  past  Con- 
gresses over  the  years  have  obligated 
funds  so  that  almost  three-quarters  ot 
tlie  budget  will  be  virtually  uncontrolla- 
ble In  fiscal  year  1973  due  to  existing  law 
and  prior  year  commitments. 

Our  Constitution  states  in  article  I, 
section  7,  clause  1,  that; 

Alt  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  origi- 
nate lu  the  House  of  Representatives;  but 
the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with 
amendments  as  on  other  bills. 

Therefore,  if  you  look  at  th;  history  of 
both  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  its  spending  record  for  the  last  44 
years,  you  can  see  that  the  only  time  the 
Democrats  have  not  had  control  of 
America's  pursestrings  was  during,  the 
71st  Congress  from  1929  to  1930  and  the 
80th  Congress  from  1947  tc  1949.  Thus 
the  onus  of  blame  for  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility must  be  placed  squarely  on  the 
Democratic  Party  and  its  big  spending 
policies. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  cast  the  tie- 
breaking  vote  in  favor  ot  passage  of  H.R. 
14832,  which  provided  for  another  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  Federal  debt  ceil- 
ing. This  move  only  helps  promote  infla- 
tion, not  reduce  it. 

If  one  looks  at  the  proposed  budget  for 


ly  weaken  the  role  of  the  political  parties    f**^*'  year  1975,  he  will  see  several  shock 


in  the  electoral  process.  Political  parties 
are  tire  most  broadly  based  gioups  in  the 
political  process  and  have  a  great  poten- 
tial for  revitalizing  our  society.  Strength- 
ening the  role  of  the  parties  in  the 
poUtical  process  may  be  as  important  a 
reform  as  changing  the  present  system 
of  campaign  financing.  Instead  of  •■educ- 
ing the  parties'  role,  reform  of  our  pri- 
vate system  of  campaign  financing 
should  Increase  their  role  by  exempting 
parties  from  contribution  limitations.  If 
this  is  not  an  acceptable  alternative,  then 
parties  should  be  able  to  make  extra  ex- 
penditures on  behalf  of  candidates. 

SUMMARY 

After  a  late  start,  the  committee  has 
worked  diligently  to  produce  a  workable 
elections  bill.  Despite  its  shortcomings, 
particularly  Its  lack  of  an  independent 
Federal  Elections  Commission,  and  its 
dlsclosuie  loopholes,  it  should  be  prompt- 
ly brought  to  the  fioor  where  I  hope  it 
can  be  improved.  Members  have  many 
amendments  to  offer  to  the  committee 
bill.  Open,  fully  democratic  proceedings 
on  the  floor  are  the  way  to  obtain  the 
best  bill  possible. 

The  people  have  waited  long  enough 
for  a  straight-forward  response  to 
Watergate.  The  sooner  this  bill  is  passed, 
put  into  conference  and  enacted,  the 
better  off  everyone  will  be. 


ing  examples  of  the  so-called  uncontrol- 
lables  and  how  they  have  risen  to  almost 
three-quarters  of  the  total  budget,  a  ri.se 
of  59  percent  from  1967.  The  portion  of 
the  budget  subject  to  discretionary  con- 
trol has  shiimk  in  recent  years  mainly 
because : 

First,  the  relative  decline  in  conti-ol- 
able  defense  spending. 

Second,  the  growth  in  human  re- 
sources programs,  which  largely  take  the 
form  of  benefit  payments,  set  by  law,  to 
Individuals  and  families,  and 

Tliird,  the  growth  In  mandatory 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments. 

Defense  outlays  have  remained  virtu- 
ally constant  from  1959  to  1974.  despite 
sut>stantial  price  increases  and  pay 
raises  which  have  accompanied  the  tran- 
sition to  an  All-Volunteer  Armed  Forces. 
These  added  costs  have  been  offset  by 
large  savings  resulting  from  reduction 
in  men  and  materiel.  As  a  re.>ult.  defense 
co5ts  have  been  a  decreasing  share  of 
our  national  budget,  falUng  from  44  per- 
cent of  Federal  spending  in  1969  lo  an 
estimated  29  percent  in  1975.  Conversely. 
Federal  spending  on  human  resources 
has  Increased  from  34  percent  of  the 
budget  in  1969  to  almost  50  percent  of 
the  1975  budget. 

Under  current  law,  the  costs  of  exist- 
ing social  programs  will  rise  in  response 
to  growth  in  the  number  of  eligible  bene- 
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ficlarles  and  to  prire  increases.  The  rise 
n  outlays  for  existing  programs  and 
tliose  now  proposed,  however,  will  be  less 
iaoid  than  tlie  rise  In  ux  receipts.  Thus, 
Ly  1979.  receipts  arc  piojected  to  reach 
.i>:->iit  $428  billion  on  a  full-employment 
t.isis.  while  outlays  tor  e.vistinR  and  pro- 
posed programs  will  be  $391  billion.  Thus 
Ihe  uncontrollable  gover;iment.iI  ex- 
yeiiic-s  will  continue  to  grow  and  any 
.idmiiiistratio.".  in  the  White  House  can 
only  control  an  ever  diniia; filing  fraction 
of  i;ic  budget. 

Since  coming  to  the  Congress  in  1957. 1 
have  continually  voted  to  keep  Federal 
.'pending  down  to  reasonable  levels  in 
order  to  help  curb  ii.nation.  I  have  voted 
against  foreign  aid,  for  a  decrease  in 
iiarlcuitural  subsidies,  again.st  a  guaran- 
teed annual  income,  and  against  the 
raising  of  the  public  debt  ceiling  each 
time  except  in  1969. 

If  inflation  is  to  be  curbed,  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  in  Congres.';  must  stop 
blaming  tiie  adminiitra-.ion'!.  policies, 
the  Arab  oil  boycott,  or  acCons  by  others 
until  their  own  policies  of  deficit  spend- 
ing are  curbed.  They  have  continually 
been  the  bi?  spenders  They  are  the  ones 
that  have  obiected  when  the  President 
impounded  funds  and  .nsked  to  limit 
spending.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  Democratic  leadership  which  con- 
trols both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  should 
tell  the  public  what  tliey  want  to  dD  to 
stop  the  inflationnry  spiral. 
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ARTHRITIS  BILL 

Tho  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  th»  House,  tie  gen- 
tleman f'-om  Illinois  'Mr.  Mcrphvp  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
arthritis  is  often  called  "evervbody's 
disease"  ."jince  it  affects  e\ery  one  of  us 
in  some  way.  either  directiv  or  indirect- 
ly. Plivsically  or  economically. 

Most  peopl?  have  only  vague  and  often 
incorrect  ideas  of  what  ai  thrills  is  about. 
As  a  result  many  people  become  crippled 
unnecessarily  and  fail  to  gel  the  treat- 
ment they  need  to  prcvciit  or  reduce  their 
disability.  Aith.-ltls  is  not  hopeless  and 
treatment  can  be  given  to  prevent  dis- 
ability or  substantially  reduce  it. 

It  is  estimated  that  an  annual  cost  of 
S3.6  billion  is  lost  in  wages  and  medical 
care  bills  but  the  cost  in  human  suffer- 
ing, in  pain  or.d  disability  is  bcvoiid 
measure. 

Arthritis  can  orcur  at  any  age.  Studies 
■how  that  97  percent  of  all  Individuals 
over  age  60  have  arthritis  .severe  enough 
to  be  seen  in  X-ray  films.  At  least  80 
i.illlion  Americans,  both  young  and  old 
1.3  p  some  form  of  arthiilis  and  at  least 
17  million  persons  require  medical  care 
Each  year  arthritis  claims  250000  new 
victims. 

Rheumatoid  arthritis  which  is  arthri- 
H-  in  iu  worst  form  attunlly  destroys 
the  joints.  People  who  suffer  from  this 
become  crippled.  Normal  activities  of 
work  and  play  are  always  accompanied 
by  pain  and  often  becomn  completely  im- 
possible. Tlie  cause  of  this  form  of  ar- 
thritis is  not  yet  known.  Successful 
treatment  involves  a  stiict  program  of 
medication  carried  out  over  a  long  pe- 


riod of  time,  and  because  of  the  chronic 
nature  of  the  disease,  treatment  becomes 
an  ongoing  process. 

All  aspects  of  treatment  have  been  im- 
proied.  The  most  di-amatic  progress  has 
been  in  surgery  to  insert  artiflcial  Joints. 
This  has  helped  thousands  from  pain 
and  cripplliig  handicaps.  But  there  is  a 
need  for  physicians  trained  in  arthritis. 
There  are  only  2.000  trained  specialists 
in  the  country  and  40  of  the  country's 
115  medical  schools  offer  no  training  in 
rheumatology.  There  are  obviously  not 
enout-h  qualified  physicians  in  thLs  field 
to  take  care  of  20  million  patients. 

When  the  Aithritis  Foundation  was 
fonned  in  1948.  it  and  various  private 
foundations  were  the  only  source  of  funds 
for  anhrii  is  research  and  treatment  pro- 
trams.  Gradually  the  Federal  Oovem- 
mer.t  became  the  primaiy  souice  of  funds 
for  such  programs  lliough  the  amount 
of  money  available  is  small  in  comparison 
to  tlie  arthritis  problem.  With  the  lack 
of  general  recognition  of  the  extent  and 
seriousness  of  arthritis,  the  problem  has 
been  relegated  to  a  minor  position  in  the 
national  health  picture.  With  inflation 
ilie  result  has  been  less  arthritis  research 
a-'i(J  less  training  of  researchers. 

The  Arthritis  Prevention.  Treatment 
and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1974  which  I 
am  introducing  today  with  several  mem- 
bers of  the  IlUnois  delegation  and  oth- 
ers who  are  concerned  over  the  present 
Mcuation  makes  a  contribution  to  the 
.urtl'.cr  study  of  arthritis.  The  bill  was 
originally  introduced  by  Congressman 
P.*ui  RoGEr.s.  Democrat  of  Florida  and 
Congressman  Tm  Lee  Camer  Republi- 
can of  Kentucky. 

The  bill  would  channel  funds  to  a  se- 
lected number  of  national  arthritis  train- 
ing and  demonstration  centers.  These 
centers  would  develop  stronger  research 
Piograms.  training  opportunities  for  phv- 
sicians  and  allied  health  personnel  and 
would  standardize  arthritis  patient  data 
in  order  to  facilitate  collaborative  clin- 
ical reseai-ch  programs  aimed  at  improv- 
ing arthritis  patient  care.  The  bill  also 
provides  as.«lstance  to  the  one-third  of 
the  Nraion"s  medical  schools  which  have 
no  arthrlti.-:  teaching  program  for  medi- 
cal students.  It  would  enable  each  of 
these  .schools  to  acquire  a  rhcumatologist 
:.5  a  member  of  Its  faculty. 

I  feel  as  do  others  wlio  have  cospon- 
^.ored  this  bill  that  this  legislation  is  vital 
lo  proerciji  In  arthritis  researcli  and 
Piilient  raic. 
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AMERICANS  ARE  SUFrERING  ECO- 
NOMICALLY AND  POLITICALLY 
AND  THERE  SEEMS  TO  BE  NO  END 
IN  SIGHT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Tiern»n) 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  laudable  qualiiies  of  Americans 
IS  their  re.-iilience.  their  ability  to  flow 
with  the  tide,  to  re;,pond  to  the  needs 
of  their  Nation  and  the  world  v.itliout 
faltering  or  breaking.  Tliat  qualitv  has 
been  sorely  tested  during  the  past  2  years. 
From  Watercate  to  food  pnces,  Amerl- 
f  nns  have  been  bombarded  with  a  stream 


of  potentially  catastrophic  events  th" 
likes  of  wlilch  have  toppled  governments 
aroimd  the  world. 

Even  though  tlie  United  States  has 
been  spared  governmental  upheaval  we 
should  not  be  lulled  into  thinking  that 
American-s  arc  not  suffering  in  the  wake 
of  these  events.  We  are  suffering  eco- 
nomically and  politically,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  end  in  sight.  When  we 
consider  the  implications  of  Just  one  of 
tliese  events  on  a  major  segment  of  the 
American  population  it  becomes  immedi- 
ately obvious  Ihat  something  must  be 
done  to  provide  relief  and  assistance 
from  increasing  economic  buidens- 

I  refer  to  the  escalating  cost  of  fuel 
and  its  effect  upon  the  budgets  of  older 
Americans.  Con.sider  for  a  moment  the 
position  of  an  elderly  pei-son  living  on  a 
fl.xed  income  trj'ing  to  keep  up  with  in- 
creasing cost  of  utilities  for  a  house  or 
apartment.  In  addilion  to  all  the  other 
infiationary  products  and  services  this 
per.von  cannot  live  without,  the  cost  of 
fuel  and  electricily,  which  was  once  con- 
sidered a  relatively  minor  expense,  has 
now  become  a  major  financial  headache 
Prom  May  ot  1973  to  May  of  1974  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  home  beat- 
ing fuel  and  utilities  rose  an  astonish- 
ing 18.5  percent.  As  Just  one  factor  of 
the  total  Consumer  Price  Index,  and  a 
small  one  at  that— fuels  and  utilities 
repre.sent  under  5  percent  of  the  total 
index,  and  increases  In  these  products 
comprised  only  1  percent  of  the  total 
107  percent   inflation   in   1973-74 — this 
increase  represents  an  alarming  rise  in 
the  cost  of  onning  a  home  or  renting  an 
apartment.  In  New  England,  the  cost  of 
home  heating  fuel  and  electricity  has 
increased  50  percent  in  the  past  year  In 
April  of  1973.  a  thousand  kilowatts  of 
electricity  cost  S30.82,  whereas  the  same 
quanttiy  of  electricity  a  year  later  co-t 
S45.22.  Likewise,  home  heating  fuel.  No 
2  heating  oil.  In  April  ot  1973  100  gallons 
01  heating  fuel  cost  $22.13.  whereas  a 
year  later  100  gallons  cost  $34.34. 

The  Federal  Government  has  pro- 
vided financial  arisistance  to  older  Amer- 
icans in  other  areas  of  Increased  cost-, 
through  programs  such  as  medicare  and 
food  stamiK.  Mnanclal  assistance  for 
the  elderly  Americans  to  help  lessen  the 
burden  of  increased  fuel  and  utility  costs 
Is  long  overdue.  I  am  therefore  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  establish  a 
fuel  stamp  program  for  low-income  el- 
derly to  proviae  some  relief  from  these 
burgeoning  costs. 

Under  my  fuel  s'amp  progrim  any 
hoaschold  which  ha.s  an  annual  Income 
of  under  SG.'^OO  and  at  least  one  member 
of  asc  GO  is  eligible  for  $25  in  fuel  coupons 
per  moi'ih.  These  fuel  coumns  could  be 
used  as  direct  payment  for  fuel  and  util- 
ity bills  or  as  a  portion  of  rent  payments, 
rne  bill  coniains  a  prohibition  against 
rent  increases  vMch  might  result  from 
the  issuance  of  ihese  fuel  stamiis. 

The  Federal  Government  has  recog- 
nized its  responsibility  to  assist  elderly 
Americans  in  oiiicr  high  cost  areas,  such 
as  food  and  healih.  The  Congiess  must 
acknowledge  and  accept  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernmcnf.s  responsibility  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  elderly  in  tlie 
area  of  fuel  and  electricity  costs. 
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'^NffiS^WINDFSrPRO?^°mN"    J«'V?<JP«™",?''y>ni'nber  of  a  committee     Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Drgerou,  Dru.B. 
£I}?°    '^"'"'^ALL    PROFITS    CON-    to  brmg  a  blU  which  his  committee  has     U.S.  Department  ot  Jiistlce:  and 

"Ported  to  the  floor  or  the  Rules  Com-        w.iimmF,  Buckley,  Jr.,  syndicated  rolumn- 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a    ""'"ee  it  the  chairman  of  the  committee     '"^^  •""'or.  TV  hc»st  and  editor  ot  National 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle-    ^^"^  '°  a<^'  within  30  days  of  the  re-    "'„''"■'£■ ,    , 

manfromOhio  iMr.  VANtKi  isrecoanlzed    Porting  of  the  bill.  „  •*    <^:i™l"''l    I^in-s    pmiisblng    mnrijiiana 

for  10  minutes.  Trl',^^^,, 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  30,  Z  "J^nr^^Ui;  h'amU"  S?^i.r.te 

the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  FACTS   AND  FIGURES  ON  "■""'ib' diiTermg  jurisdictions- 

reported  the  OH  and  Gas  Energy  Tax  MARIHUANA  °"^  selectively  cnlorced: 

Act  of  1974.  This  bill  was  intended  to         _,,„   cdi-a.,,:-,,  enecnder  dL.respect  for  an  h-as.  »nd  au- 

cnc-ourage  necessary  energy  explorations  aft.AK.ER  pro   tempore.   Under     '"''"  "' hotii  the  ngents  una  insiituiious  or 

while  bringing  Into  the  Treasui-v  excess     ^,  P'e"o"s  order  of  the  House,  the  gen-    '•'*  Kpvemmenn 

and  windfall  oil  profits.  I  join  those  ui  '■'•''"^"  '''0>"  New  York  (Mr.  Kochi  is  ,„^',  '"*  "'wady  overburdened  crunlnr.l 
the  Congress  who  do  not  believe  that  the     ''^J°8"i?!5/°''  =  minutes.  «nd"„rSinOT'-ll^«?'  ^"^'""""^  •"  ■"'"■»- 

bill  is  nearly  strong  enough.  My  colleague  ■  ''^'';,  ^°^^  W-  Speaker,  the  FBI  Just  e.t,"r.Te  °he^»"-o..  of  nriv..,  „. 
fromPennsylvania(  Mr.  GREEN,  expected  ^^"^f.«  f??^'  O"  marihuana  aiTests.  vlo'^aon'^^ndivldual'Sht/ a'nd  S  n°- 
to  offer  a  floor  amendment  to  the  bill  to  ""^  !^<=  statistics  m  this  report  should  "ties  by  ovcrjealous  law  enforcement  oer- 
terminate  the  percentage  depletion  al-     ^'^'^  coimtry  s  legislatures  cause  for    fennel: 

lowance  Immediately.  Thus  amendment  S,"^"'  concern.  The  FBI  Unifoim  Crime  <"'""  t<">'y  l»w  euforrement  resources 
would  increase  calendar  year  1974  Fed-  "'^PO''  'or  1973  states  that  66.9  percent  ""^'''  -'''""  '■'"  control  of  seriou.s  crime;  and 
oral  revenues  by  about  S2  billion  I  °^  ""  '*'"»  a're.sts  last  year  Involved  """'"V  ""!  credibility  or  drug  education 
planned  to  offer  an  amendment  which  '"a^huana.  Marihuani  arrests  in  1973  the'--^!^',.!;! -i'  ""'  }l  "i'°™  '"'""'  "' 
would  repeal  the  overseas  u.se  of  the  in-  iil^-'lf  ?  43  percent  over  the  prior  year.  '  PuMc  health  M.ds^m"'*  ""*■ 
tangible  drilling  expense  and  change  the  J^e  State  of  Ca  jfornia  led  the  coimtry  VM,e,s  oiher?.ii  n"ted.1he  toiiowinc  c,no- 
foreign  tax  credit  for  oU  and  ?as  produc-  "  '"^  ^^"''  P'anhuana  arrc-:.ts  in  1973.  l^-.icns  and  other  data,  along  with  aD^X^I 
tlon  to  a  straight  buslne.ss  deduction.  ?™0"nting  for  one  out  of  every  four  fte  prge  rcrerenc^es.  are  from  the  report  is- 
This   amendment   would   also   ral.se   an     '^'°"y  arrests  made  in  that  State.  *"«"  ">  iiarch.  1972  by  the  National  Com- 

additional  $2  billion  per  vcar  and  encour-  '■*''■  Speaker,  according  to  statistics  J^-'*^''^"  °"Mir'l>u:ina  and  Drus  Abuse.  .Vnn- 
age  increased  capital  Investment  here  in  "°^^"  available.  26  million  Americans,  or  '"""'"'  ^  Signal  c/  MUundmtanding.  Tiie 
the  United  States.  16  percent  of  the  adult  population,  have    "istX".  f*!?*'!   bi-partisan   Commission. 

Some  membera  of  the  Ways  and  Means  *''f,^  "naiihuana  at  least  once.  Thirteen  Provenilon  and  Smfo? S'^m™  fs^.";-"' 
Committee  wanted  the  bill  brought  to  the  """'o"  Aniericans  smoke  ma-Hiuana  on  GOi .  Pviblic  Law"-513 ,  consisted  or  0  ™i- 
floor  under  a  closed  or  "gag"  nile.  The  ^  "esular  basis.  If  in  one  fell  swoop  we  s'ns  appointed  by  president  Nixo.,  -  ViMta 
caucus  of  the  majority  party  instructed  "'^''^  "•  P'ace  just  the  13  million  regular  sia'es  senators  and  3  members  of  the  House 
that  the  bill  be  brought  under  a  rule  "^*'"'  '"  ■'"''  'or  1  V^ar.  the  cost  to  the  "'  Ps.nrcsentatives.  Thev  were  unanbnous  in 
which  would  permit  our  two  amend-  American  public,  at  $6,100  per  prisoner  !J""'  rerommendarions.  a  aeeoud  report, 
ments.  Per  year,  would  be  over  $79  billion  Does         '^       '  ""  •*""■''«    Prot>!em  (n  Penpcr- 

Since  then  the  bui  has  been  withheld     ?."''°"«  ^SB^st  that  this  is  practicable?    c"mn  ks"ons'"earIr/r''l;.lf^^-  "I"™""'  ">» 
from  debate  or  consideration.  Y"  e<l"al  appUcation  of  the  law  would    ^^^Z^uLTmeTT^^'S^Zlf'^^^^ 

In  the  meanwhile  oil  windfall  profits  demand  such  action.  In  consideration  of  the  >>.noLTu,.nLTorM,,lM  aZtbi^ 
flow  on.  The  second  quarter  profit  reports  f"ch  widespread  use  of  marihuana.  I  urge  p:trtment  of  Health.  Education  and  Weif^ 
are  now  coming  In.  According  to  news-  Jl'«f'°u^  "'""'■' ^■^■''''^■"'*''avlLs-  "»s  confirmed  the  Commii-sion  5  findings 
paper  accounts,  they  are  as  follows  Koch  bill  to  decriminalize  the  personal     ''^"  ■*  required  by  law  i  title  v  of  pl  91-2961 

increase  in  pwAts  belicccn  second  nuaricr     'i^"  ?"?  Possession  of  marlliuana.  This     '!!„'.'"'"''  ■''•PO"s  «»<*  year  detailing  all  cur- 
1S73  and  second  ciuarler  1974  decriminalization  does  not  legalize  the     I       rescarcli  and  nndings.  The  ihlrd  annual 

llnpercenti  f"'"^, "^  marihuana,  but  it  does  basically     been   ,sue°d  "'°''°  "'"'  """"•  ""  "■"'•">■ 

Company:  implement  the  recommendations  ot  the        a    >tediS.i  and  Health  n.,, 

sundard  Oil  of  Indiana ,30     f?!!,  '°"V  Commilsslon  on  Marihuana  and  the  most  no  able  au«^M  that  can  be 

She"  on 45     Drug  Abuse,  which  support  the  decrimi-     made  about  the  vast  maioHt%- of  marufuan! 

cities  sen.ice._ 76    nallzaUon  of  the  personal  use  and  pos-     "^'^-experimenters  ^dS?erS„tTenTse« 

Mobu  oS  ■=;„ - '»    '''?"'"  of  marihuana.  f  that  they  are  e»entu.nv  IndUtm^isS 

n^Mjl.„,».^^"r— V; *"        ^"  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  bring  to     ''''""  """■  ""n-marijuana  using  peers  bv 

Continental  oTcr  ^ ^Sl     '"^  attention  of  my  colleagues  some  of     ■;;;■>• '""■'""■•«ti,i  criterion  other^hanTheir 

Phm!psP«ro?e''um"6i:::::;----- ,66     'hV"'°i:'?.''"™''™"''«"''-^°'*MI-"'e         •    c;r«\,risnifvk"]w-nabou.,.      . 

Ashland  OU  inc S     National  Organization  for  the  Reform  of     ot  in^l''»^n^  tJ^^Z^^i^^^^     V^^ 'FT='^ 

standard  Oil  of  Calitonili:::::::.:;::    Tb     Marihuana  Laws,  and  also  some  of  their    "ot   c:;r^^,\T,tf  a   major   th7eat   ,o"'nubUe 
ji„  o„».i  ,  recommendations:  health  "id  90i  puoiic: 

mo^ts  Silf  fh„  ?  "^  "^'^^  *  Windf  aU  l  Removal  ot  all  crlmliial  penalties  for  the  "no  coi?u,sl  e  evidence  exists  of  any  nhvs 
pioflts  bill,  these  oil  companies  wiU  be  Pfi'>te  possession  and  use  of  marijuana  has  leal  damage.  dlsturbaocM  "bc^Sv  d^^: 
getting  away  with  the  most  gigantic  rip-  '>''^"  endorsed  or  recommended  by.  Bmong  or  proven  human  "armies  attnJ^^, 
off  In  American  economic  history.  This     °'^."';-     ,^         ,,  "'^iely  t„  even  very  hi^h  dores  of  mrrjia'a- 

Congress  should  not  suppress  tho.se  who     ^""""s'    Commission    on    Marihuana    Jt     (pp  56  671  S~  'ju-iiij 

want  a  stronger  blU-or  those  who  want        American  IfalJ^il^SalSSif*'™' '  ^-i^"",""  ^  '"™'"''  °'  """"^  »»«  i^"' 

the  simple  democratic  right  to  offer  an        cons,  mL  ?„i^n ^.tw         .    ,  ^  J!  f™,"'j  "  '"■''■"'  "''  """'"'  evidence 

amendment-or  those  whose  position  has  ^,^^';X '""'''■"<'"■  P"'"-''ers  of  Co»,„mer  «fj  ,^  i';^^™"°6  'I;"  n^niuana  causes 
been  supported  by  the  majority  caucus.        N«tlo„ai  conference  of  commissioners  on        ■^^oo^^ti^^^nd^'Z!'^,,^       „    , 

The  bill  shomd  be  simply  brought  to     "niform  state  Laws:  "■"-'■'no-  ^^  bramfteue'llif  S^n  dSmeTe;''''Th?s 

the  floor  and  the  Hou.se  should  work  Its         American  Public  Health  Association:  fact  coninuts  sharply  v  ith  the  well  est.h 

V  ill.  either  through  a  modified  rule,  a  ,  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Crlmma]  Ushed  brain  dumace  of  chrome  alcoholism  ' 
closed  rule  or  an  open  rule.  The  House     •'"'"«  stand-irds  and  Goals:  ip  BSi 

r'din,rnrtrrtJre^?ifeSrus^''c'!f^  J^°pf^-^TL.  ^^  .eai'-de",::-^;,^'^!^?,?'""'-"-^- 
'^TL^L '"'' "'"?""         ""uo'ntf^rr;  Association:        ^^^.^.^s^j^],^;::^^^:^ 

If  we  fau  to  pass  a  bill,  we  will  have  B  nai  Brith:  uy  or  perfonnance  ■  ''f,,  "^°'"  ""' '"^  """■ 

lauea  the  American  people — and  the  oil  Canadian  commission  of  Inquirv  Inio  the  B  Public  Safety 

companies  will  be  buying  up  the  country  Non-MedU-ai  Use  oi  Drugs  ,Le  Dain  Com-  "neither  the  nnirijiinoa  i—r  nor  the  dii- 

vith  their  windfall  profits.  ""Kfiii,     ,       „  "^'if  c.vn  be  s>id  to  cc^uiute  rd"Lr"^ 

Unless  there  Is  some  movement  on  this  ??    '^".^'^''o  Committee  on  crime:  public  safety."  ,;,.  78)                           ' 

bill.  I  Intend  to  offer  a  reform  amend-  AddSif  ,waiinn',..c?n"'Dc'r  °"  '""■™""'  ,J '"  '""•■  '""  ""«''   "  ''«  '"«"■'  " 

ment  to  the  ^lllng-Hansen  bills  which  '^''/clbn'"; J„ro';.'"'«?,';e?'D'epu,y  pirector.     "^^^e^^::.^'' ,r^,r''  ""' ' 
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C.  MarEJuana  and  Hard  Drugs; 
"marijuana  use  per  s«  docs  not   dict.ite 

whether  other  drugs  will  be  used;  nor  does 
It  determine  the  rate  of  progression.  If  and 
wtH-u    it   occurs,   or    ttiiicli    drug   might   be 

uM«i.*  (pp.  ee-ad) 

•  the  fact  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
overwhelming  niajonry  ol  users  do  not  pro- 
gress to  other  drugs."  (p.  87 > 

D.  Extent  of  Marijuana  Use: 

26  million  Amencaii-v  or  16'.  of  the  adult 
population,  have  tried  marijuana  at  least 
once.  This  reprebents  an  increase  of  2  tnillion 
people  over  1071.  iMjrlhuniia  Commission. 
News  Release.  February  13,  19731 

13  mUllou  Americans  smoke  marijuana  on 
a  regular  basis.  Tlil5  figure  w.w  U34  mJllijii 
in  1971.  Ubld  I 

approximately  G7-  of  all  college  .students 
have  Uied  marijuana,  as  have  39'..  of  all 
people  between  the  aces  of  ID  and  2B.  ilbld.) 

E.  Availability  of  Marijuana: 

"it  is  now  much  too  late  to  debate  the 
Issue:  marijuana  versus  no  marijuana.  Mari- 
juana is  here  to  stay.  No  conceivable  law  en- 
forcement policy  can  ciu-b  Its  availability." 
(Lldt  and  Illicit  Drugs,  by  Edward  M.  Breclier 
and  the  Editors  of  Consumer  Reports.! 

P.  Arrest  Statistics: 

more  than  706,000  persons  were  arrested 
for  marljuoua-relatcd  olTen.'.e3  during  the  pe- 
riod 1970-73,  Arresia  have  increased  steadily 
from  a  low  of  18.815  in  1965,  (p.  100) 

In  1972  there  were  292,200  marijuana  ar- 
rests, an  Increase  of  29-;  over  1971.  (Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  1972,  Federol  Bureau  of  In- 
restlgation,  p.  UO) 

93^.  of  all  arrests  are  for  possession,  with 
only  T^-,  for  sale.  67'.  of  those  arrested  pos- 
sessed less  than  one  ounce  f>t  uiarljunna. 
(p.  110) 

88*"^  of  those  arretted  are  under  the  age 
of26(p.  Ill) 

62'~c  of  those  ai-rested  nre  under  the  age 
of  21.  (Uniform  Crime  Reports.  1972  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  p.  34) 

53"",  of  all  young  people  16  and  17  years 
old  know  someone  who  has  been  arrested 
for  possession  of  marijuana  (p.  121). 


including  niilitai-y  bases,  on  its  soil.  In 
light  of  the  attitude  ol  the  world,  It  Is 
hardly  surprising  that  Uie  Lebanese  per- 
mit terrorists  to  dominate  the  camps  to 
train  fedayeen,  store  ai-ms,  dictate  camp 
iwlicy.  and  mount  attacks  against  Israel. 
The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Worlcs 
Accncy.  a  world-supported  United  Na- 
tions agency,  is  allowmg  these  tenorists 
to  dominate  its  wards.  Its  officials  have 
permitted  the  transformation  of  refueec 
shelters  into  military  bases.  Tills  civilian 
agency  is  making  absolutely  no  effort  to 
resist  the  terrorist  invasion.  Neither  ha.'i 
Lebanon. 

Providme  60  percent  of  the  UNWRA 
budget,  the  United  States  lias  a  right  to 
demand  that  aclioru  be  taken  to  guard 
the  camps  and  presene  UNWRAs  hu- 
manitarian purpo.se.  Since  1966,  U.S. 
law  has  prohibited  the  use  of  American 
contributions  to  support  trainini,  of  in- 
dividutils  for  military  purposes.  However, 
It  has  remained  passive  and  permissive 
as  the  U.N.  agency  has  been  manipulated 
by  terrorists  Icadeis. 

Tlie  United  Sutcs  must  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  prohibit  these  actions 
by  demanding  that  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  prohibit  any  Palestinian  Arab 
refugee  camp  in  Lebanon  from  being 
used  by  Arab  terrorists.  Failing  this, 
the  United  States  should  request  a  UJI 
police  foice  in  Palestinian  camps  in  Leb- 
anon be  established  to  deny  the  use  of 
these  camps  by  any  terrorists. 

Today,  therefore,  I  am  introducing  a 
House  resolution  embodying  these 
demands. 


Jitly  25,  1071 


UNITED      NATIONS      REUEP      AND 
WORKS  AGENCY  REFUGEE  SHEL- 
TERS BECOME  TERRORIST  BASES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York   iMr.  PoDELt*    is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  plc- 
tme  some  of  tlie  Arab  terrorists  as  "mod- 
erate." in  order  to  justify  proposals  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  Palestinian 
Ai-ab  State.  Several  weeks  ago.  the  so- 
called  moderate  Fatah  command  claimed 
credit  for  the  Nahariyah  murders.  This 
brazen  claim,  all  part  of  a  determined 
effort  by  Yassir  Arafat  to  shoot  his  way 
into  the  Geneva  peace  talks:  reflects  the 
greatest  tragedy  of  the  latest  rash  of 
lerrori.it  murders;  The  realization  by 
these  guerrillas  that  their  murdering  and 
maiminff  of  innocent  people  may  be  done 
with  impunity. 

Not  only  have  they  seen  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  West  Germany,  C.vpnis.  Greece, 
and  Sudan  aciiuie.'ice  to  their  demands 
for  release  of  fellow  killers:  they  have 
also  received  the  unabashed  sanction  and 
outright  support  of  the  Arab  nations  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Lebanon  has  been  par- 
ticularly receptive  to  these  murderers 
and  their  arsenal.  It  has  allowed  the  ter- 
rorists to  establi.'ih  their  headquarters. 


RESOLUTION     ADOPTED     AT     THE 
ANNUAL  CONGRESS  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL  SOCIETY   OP   THE   SONS 
OP  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
'  Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi.ssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recobd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  a  patriotic 
and  highly  respected  organization  made 
up  of  descendants  of  those  who  served  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  In  the  American  Rev- 
olution, held  its  1974  national  conven- 
tion in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  June  23-27 
It  was  the  84th  Annual  Congress  of  this 
outstanding  organization.  This  organiza- 
tion is  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  a  strong 
and  free  America  and  I  feel  that  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  national  con- 
vention should  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
CREssio.-JAi,  Record  for  the  information 
of  the  Congress.  I  submit  the  resolutions 
for  this  purpo.'ie; 

The  KiinoNAL  Socnrrv  of  thk  Sons  op  thc 
American  REVOLtrriON 
BEsot.trnoN  NO.  1 
Whereas,  under  the  1903  Treaty  with  Pan- 
ama, the  United  States  obtained  the  grant 
in   perpetuity   of   the   use,   occupation   and 
control  of  the  Canal  Zone  territory  with  all 
sovereign  rights,  fiower  and  authority  to  the 
entire  excIiBlon  of  the  exercise  by  Panama 
of    any    such    sovereign    rights,    power,    or 
authority  as   well   as   the  ownership  of  all 
privately  held  land  and  property  in  the  Zone 
by  purchase  from  individual  owners;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  states  has  an  over- 
riding  national   secuntv   Interest   In    maln- 


tainlug  i;ndilutcd  control  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal  and  solemn  obliga- 
tions under  its  treaties  with  Oreat  Britain 
and  Colombia  for  the  emcient  operation  of 
the  Canal;  and 

Whereas,  the  Uiiiled  States  Govenimcut 
ts  currently  encaged  lu  negotiations  wiih 
the  Government  of  Panama  to  surrender 
United  States  sovereign  rights  to  Panama 
both  In  the  Canal  Zone  and  with  respect  to 
the  Canal  Itself  without  authorization  of 
the  Congress  which  will  diminish.  If  not 
absolutely  abrogate,  the  present  U.S.  treaty- 
based  sovereignly  and  ownership  of  the 
Zone:  and 

Where?.'-,,  t^erc  negotiations  ere  belri-* 
ulllbed  by  the  United  States  Govenimem 
in  an  effort  lo  get  Panama  to  grant  an  option 
for  the  consinictlon  of  a  "sea-level"  canal 
eventually  lo  replace  the  present  canal,  and 
to  authoriiee  the  major  modernization  of 
the  existing  canal,  which  project  Is  already 
auUiorized  under  eMslIng  treaty  provlsioni'; 
and  by  the  Panamanian  government  In  an 
alien, pt  to  gaiii  sovereign  control  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  Canal  Zone  and  effective 
control  over  the  operation  of  the  Canal  Itself: 
and 

Whereas,  similar  concessional  negotiations 
by  the  United  States  hi  1967  resulted  In  three 
draft  treaties  that  were  frustrated  by  the  will 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  because 
they  would  have  gravely  weakened  United 
Stales  control  over  the  Canal  and  the  Canal 
Zone:  and  by  the  people  of  Panama  because 
thai  country  did  not  obUln  full  control;  and 
Whereas,  the  American  people  have  con- 
sLslently  opposed  further  concessions  to  any 
Panamanian  government  that  would  further 
weaken  United  States  control  over  either  Ihe 
Canal  Zone  or  Canal;  and 

Whereas,  many  scientists  have  demon- 
strated the  probability  that  the  removal  of 
natural  ecological  barriers  between  the  Pa- 
cific and  Atlantic  oceans  entailed  In  the 
openiitg  of  a  sea-level  canal  could  lead  to  eco- 
logical hazards  which  the  advocates  of  tlie 
sea-level  canal  have  ignored  m  their  plans; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion believes  that  treaties  are  solemn  obliga- 
tions binding  on  the  parties  and  has  con- 
sistently opposed  the  abrogation,  modinca- 
tion  or  weaiiening  of  the  Treaty  of  1903: 

Nov;,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  N.i. 
tlonal  Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion in  its  84th  Annual  Congress  assembled, 
opposes  the  construction  of  a  new  sea-level 
canal  and  approves  Senat«  Resolution  301 
introduced  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  and 
3«  additional  Senators,  to  maintain  and  pre- 
serve the  sovereign  control  of  the  United 
Stalca  over  the  Canal  Zone. 

RROLtJTTON   NO.    2 

Whereas,  the  strength  and  stability  of  the 
economic  and  monetary  system  of  the  United 
States  is  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  country, 
and 

Whereas,  the  flscol  and  monetary  policies 
of  Uie  Congress  and  Admmistratlon,  present 
and  past,  have  led  to  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar,  double  digit  InBatlon,  and  the  current 
economic  crisis  In  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  double  digit  hiflation  with  In  is  as 
great  a  threat.  If  not  greater  threat,  to  the 
liberty  and  freedom  and  well-being  of  this 
country  as  the  threat  from  our  enemies  with- 
out, and 

Whereas,  the  basic  cause  of  the  rampant 
lunation  Is  the  dcHclt  spending  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  and 

Whereas,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Congress  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  all  federal  appropriations. 
and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  urgent  duty  of  the  United 
States  Congress  to  limit  federal  spending  to 
the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Government. 


■Juhj 
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Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  tbe  Na- 
tional Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion In  its  84th  .Annual  Congress  assembled, 
urges  the  Congress  to  balance  the  federal 
budget. 

RESomnoN  Ko.  a 
Wliereas,  it  was  the  national  policy  of  the 
United  states  of   America  to   Intervene  In 
Vietnam  and  prevent  a  Communist  takeover 
of  that  country,   and 

Whereas,  it  Is  the  duty  of  every  American 
iltizen  to  bear  arms  iu  support  of  the  na- 
tional policies  of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  a  dtl.^en  of  the  United  States  is 
called  upon  to  share  the  burdens  of  cltizcn- 
••hip  In  order  to  insure  Its  benefits  for  all 
•ritizens,  and 

^Vhereas,  40.000  young  Americans  fled  to 
foreign  countries  to  evade  the  military  obli- 
(lations  of  United  States  citizenship. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion at  Its  84th  Annual  Congress  assembled. 
Is  opposed  to  any  granting  of  amnesty  to 
those  who  refused  to  bear  arms  for  their 
country  and  Instead,  fled  to  foreign  countries 
to  evade  their  military  obligations. 

RESOLtrnOK  NO.  4 

Whereas,  this  country  was  founded  by  Ood- 
f'-arlng  men  and  women  and  conceived  In 
;iberty,  and 

Whereas,  men  of  all  countries  have  been 
moved  by  the  eloquence  and  high  spiritual 
qualities  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Bicentennial  win  be  a  focal 
point  for  a  nationwide  review,  and  realTirma- 
tlon  of  the  values  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded,  and 

Wliereas,  all  businesses  and  private  citizens 
ihould  display  tlie  United  States  Flag  dally 
during  daylight  hours  except  during  inclem- 
ent weather,  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  flltlng  for  patriots  to  cele- 
brate each  Fourth  of  July  with  prayer,  mu- 
-•^ic,  fireworks  and  other  expressions  of  Joy 
and  cheer,  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  and 
local  community  to  Uke  the  InltiaUve  in 
planning  a  suitable  commemoration  of  tlie 
Bicentennial, 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion at  Its  84th  Annual  Congress  assembled, 
urges  its  members  and  all  citizens  to  fly  flags 
daily,  to  ring  bells  and  blow  automobile  horns 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  at  a  lime  to  be  set  by 
each  community  as  a  suitable  prelude  to  the 
Bicentennial. 

RrsoLtrriON  no.  s 
Whereas,  we  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  entered  upon  a  movement  to 
eliminate  basic  rights  and  powers  guaranteed 
to  the  states  by  the  10th  .Amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  In  particular  the  control  of 
education  and  public  schools,  the  control  of 
land,  the  extension  of  Jurisdiction  of  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary,  the  weakening  of  state  crimi- 
nal law  enforcement  by  the  Imposition  of 
untenable  federal  siaudirds  that  result  Ul 
iuterminable  trials  and  sheer  technicalities 
t'nt  often  show  more  concern  for  the  crimi- 
nal than  for  the  Innocent  victim  and  the 
long-sullerlug  public,  to  name  a  few. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion at  Its  84th  Annual  Congress  assembled, 
recommends  that  our  state  governors  and 
legislators  resist  these  federal  encroachments 
upon  state  sovereignty  and  oppose  the  ex- 
tension of  federal  grants  and  Supreme  Court 
decisions. 

RESOLtn'ION  NO.  6 

Whereas.  bostUe  foreign  nations  desire  to 
Obtain  advanced  American  technology  during 
a  period  of  our  history  entitled  "detente " 
and 


Whereas,  the  sharing  of  our  technology 
with  unfriendly  foreign  powers  win  weaken 
this  country's  power  and  protection  of  the 
free  world,  and 

Whereas,  the  Joint  exploration  of  space 
with  any  foreign  nation  will  result  hi  the  re- 
lease of  technical  Information  vital  to  the 
defense  of  this  nation,  and 

Whereas,  no  foreign  power  has  i>eea  suc- 
cessful in  Its  man-in-space  program. 

Now.  therefore,  lie  It  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Society.  Sons  of  the  Anierltan  Revolu- 
tion, in  Its  84th  Annual  Congress  assembled, 
opposes  ill  gcner.il  the  sharing  of  any  of  our 
technology  with  unfriendly  foreign  nations 
and  m  particular  the  sharing  of  our  raau- 
in-Epace  capability  with  any  foreign  power, 
and  recommends  that  all  federal  agencies 
should  Intensify  efforts  to  prevent  me  dls- 
semhiatlon  of  crltlc-il  technolog-.  to  ouy  for- 
eign power. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  7 

Wliereas,  the  National  &-cieiv.  Sous  of  the 
American  Revoltition  supports' proper  com- 
memoration and  celebration  of  Ihe  American 
War  for  Independence  which  gained  the  13 
Original  Colonies  their  freedom;  and 

Whereas,  the  Battle  of  Cowpens.  fought  In 
South  Carolina  near  the  present  village  of 
Cowpens  was  a  major  victory  for  loyal  Amer- 
icans In  their  fight  for  liberty;  anii 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  has  ap- 
proprlated  certain  funds  for  the  Improve- 
ment and  enhancement  of  the  Cowpens  Bat- 
tleground site;  and 

Whereas,  tlie  ettect  of  monies  spent  wiu  be 
much  more  effective  and  widespread,  and  of 
longer  duration,  It  a  permanent  annual  cele- 
bration Is  held  at  the  Battleground: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
National  Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution In  Its  84th  Annual  Congress  as- 
sembled, favors  allocation  of  an  adequate 
portion  of  available  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sulUble  aniphttlieater  t>Ulcb  wUl 
be  made  available  for  the  production  of  an 
annual  outdoor  drama  based  upon  the  Batue 
of  Cowpens  and  surrounding  events,  so  that 
the  people  of  America  will  have  a  better  op- 
portunity to  become  more  conversant  with 
the  great  deeds  of  our  Illustrious  ancestors. 
BEsoLtrrroN  no.  a 
Whereas.  Professional  standards  Review 
Organization  IPSRO)  was  established  as  a 
rider  attached  to  the  Social  Security  Law  of 
1973  without  public  hearings  or  proper  con- 
sideration; and 

Wliereas,  confidential  medical  records  of 
every  patient  under  any  of  the  numerous 
government-sponsored  health  care  programs 
will  be  open  to  PSRO  inspectors;  and 

Whereas,  "norms'  set  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  after  ex- 
amination of  all  patient  records,  will  change 
the  concept  of  health  care,  nullifying  doctor- 
patlcnt  privacy  preventing  full  use  of  the 
doctors  knowledge,  experience  and  training- 
and 

Whereas.  PSRO  can  overrule  a  doctor's  de- 
cision In  prescribing,  hcspltahzatlon.  or  oper- 
ating under  penalty  of  fine  and  suspension 
from  medical  practice; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
National  Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution at  its  84th  Annual  Congress  as- 
sembled, supports  the  adoption  of  H.R.  0375. 
or  simuar  resolutions,  which  would  repeal 
the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  violate  the  confidentiality  of  the  doc- 
tor-patient relationship  which  would  be  con- 
trary to  numerous  state  statutes,  contrary 
to  professional  ethics,  and  which  would  lead 
to  federal  control  of  medicine. 


which  Senator  William  Scott  of  VU-gima  has 
also  Joined  as  a  co-sponsor,  to  restore  the 
citizenship  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  tiie 
National  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution at  it«  84tb  Annual  Congress  as- 
sembled. Joins  In  with  the  purpose  and  spirit 
of  this  pending  Congressional  resolution. 

BfSOttJTIOM    NO.    10 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tloiu.l  StKlety.  Sons  ol  the  American  Revolu- 
tion at  its  84th  Annual  Congress  assembled, 
reiterates  and  rerimrms  that  all  previous  res- 
olutions adopted  at  prior  Congresses  be  re- 
ntltrmcd. 
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BCSOLtmON    NO.    9 

Whereas,  there  Is  pending  m  the  United 
States  Congress  a  resolution  sponsored  by 
Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd.  Jr.  of  Virginia  lu 


RIJSOLUTION  FOR  A  DOMESTIC 
SUMMIT 

<  Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  pcr- 
mis.'-lon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoup  and  to  Include  ex- 
ti-aneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  SUCES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  resolution  calling  for  a  domestic 
summit  to  develop  a  unified  plan  of  ac- 
tion to  restore  stability  and  piospeilly 
to  the  American  economy.  In  this  I  am 
joined  by  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  Florida.  Mr.  Gibbons  and  Mr. 
Bafalis. 

I  tliink  it  obvious  that  the  American 
economy  Is  suffering  more  and  more  from 
the  ill-effects  of  hiflation.  High  prices 
and  high  Interest  rates  are  hurting 
everyone.  Individuals,  businesses,  and  in- 
dustries all  are  feeling  the  pinch.  A  gen- 
uine e.fort  to  find  a  solution  Is  needed 
now.  The  countiy  needs  renewed  confi- 
dence and  this  effort  requires  the  co- 
operation of  both  the  administration  and 
Congress  and  it  must  involve  a  unified 
effort  on  the  part  of  both  national  parties 
along  with  leadership  from  labor  nnd 
business  as  well  as  consultation  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  resolution  states  that  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congie.ss  that  the  leaderslilp 
of  the  Nation  meet  together  Immediate- 
ly In  a  .spirit  of  unity  to  design  a  .set 
of  policy  actions  to  achieve  the  common 
goal  of  restoring  stability  and  giowth  to 
the  American  economy  and  confidence 
and  prosperity  to  tlie  American  people. 

We  ore  accustomed  to  summit  confer- 
ences to  deal  with  international  affairs. 
The  American  people  are  convinced  that 
the  domestic  affairs  are  the  matters  of 
greatest  importance  to  our  country  now. 
They  ttant  action.  It  lias  not  been  forth- 
coming. Now  the  situation  Is  such  that 
a  piecemeal  approach  will  not  resolve 
the  crisis.  The  best  brams  of  the  Nation 
.should  be  working  together  for  solutions 
to  our  economic  problems. 

The  Senate  has  adopted  a  similar  res- 
olution by  a  vote  of  88  to  5.  Early  action 
by  the  House  is  verj'  Important.  The  text 
of  the  resolution  follows.  Other  Membei-s 
are  invited  to  Join  In  tatroduclng  Ihls 
resolution. 

R.  CoH.  Res.  568 
Concurrent  resolution  caUlng  for  a  domestic 
summit  to  develop  a  unified  plan  of  action 
to  restore  stabUity  and  prosperity  to  the 
American  economy 

Whereas  the  American  economy  has  in  re- 
cent months  reached  an  alarming  state  of 
Instability  and   uncertainty  combining  re- 
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ditced  economic  prowth.  corrosive  Inflation. 
hi(;h  unemployment,  unprecedented  high 
rates  oX  Interest,  the  decline  of  avaUable  loan 
and  venture  capital,  serious  changes  la 
energy  supply  and  pricing,  unanticipated 
and  desalting  commodity  shortages,  and 
growing  international  economic  and  financial 
uncertainties:  and 

Whereas  the  complexity,  mngnltude  and 
persistence  of  these  diffleuUles  has  occasioned 
substaatlal  disagreement  as  to  their  causes 
and  remedies:  and 

Whereas  no  agreed  program  for  efTectlvc 
action  has  been  developed:  the  Conrn"es5,  the 
Administration,  and  the  Federal'  Reserve 
Board,  acting  independenily.  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  overrome  these  problems;  and 
specific  govemnient  pr.5?i.\nis.  levels  oX  led- 
eral  spending  and  activitlej.  in  all  economic 
sectori  continue  to  contribute  to  these  diffi- 
culties: and 

Whereas  the  American  people  in  the  face  cf 
this  persistent  economic  deterioration  are 
growing  more  dismayed  and  uncertain  as  evi- 
denced by  the  wlde5;>rcad  labor  unrett  and 
the  declining  financial  markets  ot  recent 
weeks;  and 

Whereas  this  deepening  lack  of  confidence 
could  magnify  an  already  serious  economic 
situation  Into  a  national  crisis  should  these 
dlfflculties  continue  unabated:  Now  therefore 
b«  It 

Resolved  by  the  Hov^e  of  Representatiies 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Nation  responsible  for  our  economic  well 
being  meet  together  immedlatelv  In  a  spirit 
of  unity  to  design  a  set  of  policy  actions  to 
achieve  the  common  goal  of  restoring  sta- 
bility and  growth  to  the  American  economy 
and  confidence  an,l  prosperity  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

It  Is  Imperative  as  in  previous  moments 
of  great  national  need,  that  the  two  political 
parties,  the  Congress  and  the  President,  labor 
and  managemeni.  put  aside  their  domestic 
and  political  differences  and  worlc  together 
In  a  spirit  of  discipline,  compromise,  and 
sacrifice  for  the  common  good. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  this  domestic  summit  be  convened 
forthwith  comprised  of  the  President,  the 
majority  and  minority  leadership  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  the  Chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  both  Houses,  the 
Chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Hotise  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  to- 
gether with  leaders  of  labor  and  business, 
and  such  other  participants  as  they  may 
agree  upon.  They  shall  meet  and  devote  such 
time  as  necessary  until  a  plan  ol  action  is 
decided  upon  which,  by  its  demonstration  of 
renewed  unity,  direction,  and  purpose  will 
gain  the  public  support  and  confidence  nec- 
essary to  be  effective  in  overcoming  these 
difficulties. 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  further  resolved  by  the  Con- 
gress that  It  stands  ready  to  cooperate  fully 
in  the  spirit  of  commitment  and  unity 
which  the  solution  of  this  truly  national 
problem  will  require  of  all  elemenU  of 
American  society. 
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DECISION  OF  THE  U.S.  SUPREME 
COURT  IN  UNITED  STATES  VER- 
SUS NIXON 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
iwint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
t.aneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  yes- 
terday announced  its  unanimous  deci- 


sion In  the  case  of  United  States  versus 
Nixon. 

The  Court  held  that  while  the  con- 
versations of  a  President  and  liis  closest 
aides  enjoy  a  Umlted  privilege  fiom  the 
compulsory  process  of  a  court,  "the  gen- 
eralized assertion  of  privilege  must  yield 
to  the  demonstrated,  specific  need  for 
evidence  in  a  pending  criminal  trial." 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
must  surrender  to  the  U.S.  District  Coiu-t 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  the  material 
subpenaed  by  the  Special  Prosecutor  in 
the  pending  criminal  prosecution 
against  the  President's  former  aides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  c.innot  be  denied  that 
this  is  a  decl.sion  of  momentows  conse- 
quence f&r  both  tlie  President  and  tlie 
Wation. 

In  order  [hut  all  Members  may  1  .-.ve 
the  opportunity  to  read  the  opliiion  of 
the  Court— and  judse  for  themselves  its 
i;)ir':'rl_I  !i:cli!ci.?  ft  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  complete  text  of  the  Court's 
opuiion  rendered  yesterday  in  United 
States  versus  Nixon. 

I  Supreme  Couit  of  the  Unll«rl  states.  Nos. 
n-17ea  and  73-1834 1 

UnlKd  S'-ate?.  Petilloner,  73-1766  v.  Blch- 
ara  M.  Kiy.on.  rrcsldent  of  the  United  states, 
et  al. 

Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of  the  United 
States,  Petmoner,  73-1834  v.  United  States. 
On  Writ  ot  Certiorari  to  the  United  St.-ites 
Court  oi'  Appeals  for  t!\e  District  of  Col'.im- 
i:u.5  Ciicuil  before  Judgment. 

IJuly  24,  1974] 

Mr.  CHier  Tusticc  Burger  delivered  the 
opinion  or  the  Court. 

These  cases  present  for  review  the  denial 
of  a  motion,  fllcd  on  bfhalf  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  United 
Slates  V.  Mtlehell  et  al.  (DC.  Crlm.  No.  74- 
1101,  to  quash  a  third-party  subpena  duces 
tecum  Issued  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  pursuant 
to  Fed.  Rule  Crlm.  Proc.  l7(ci.  The  sub- 
pena directed  the  President  to  produce  cer- 
tain tape  recordings  and  documeula  relat- 
ti>g  to  his  conversations  with  aides  and  ad- 
visers. The  court  rejected  the  Presidents 
claims  ol  absolute  executive  prlvUcge,  of 
lack  of  Jurisdiction,  and  of  failure  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  Rule  lV(ct.  The  Presi- 
dent appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  We 
granted  the  United  States'  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari before  Judgment,'  and  also  the  Presi- 
dents responsive  cross-petition  for  certiorari 
before  ]udgmcnt,=  because  of  the  public  Im- 
portar.ce   of   the   Issues   presented   and    the 

need  for  their  prompt  resolution.  US 

, <1974|. 

On  March  I,  1974,  a  grand  Jury  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  returned  an  Indictment  charg- 
ing seven  named  Individuals  =  with  various 
offenses,  including  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
United  States  and  to  obstruct  Justice,  Al- 
though he  was  not  designated  as  such  l;i  the 
Indictment,  the  grand  Jury  named  the  Pres- 
ident, among  others,  as  an  unlndlcted  cocon- 
spirator.' On  AprU  18,  1974,  upon  motion  of 
the  Special  Prosecutor,  see  n.  8,  in/ra,  a  sub- 
poena duces  tecum  was  Issued  pursuant  to 
Rule  17  (c)  to  the  President  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  ond  make  returnable 
on  May  2,  1974.  This  subpoena  required  the 
production.  In  advance  of  the  September  9 
trial  date,  of  certain  tapes,  memoranda,  pa- 
pers, transcripts  or  other  wrltinijs  relating  to 
certain  precisely  Identified  meetings  between 
the  President  and  others  =  The  Special  Pros- 
ecutor was  able  to  flx  the  time,  place  and 

Footnotes  nl  end  of  article. 


persons  present  at  these  discussions  because 
the  White  House  daUy  logs  and  appointment 
records  had  been  delivered  to  him.  On  AprU 
30,  the  President  publicly  released  edited 
tran.scrlpts  of  43  conversations:  portions  of 
20  conversations  subject  to  subpoena  in  the 
present  ca.se  were  Included.  On  May  1,  1974, 
the  President's  counsel,  flleti  a  "special  ap- 
pearance' and  a  motion  to  quash  the  sub- 
poena, nndsr  Rule  17(C|.  This  motion  tuts 
accompanied  by  a  formal  claim  of  privilege. 
At  a  sirbser;uent  hearing."  furthfr  motions 
to  expunge  the  grand  jurj's  action  nnming 
the  President  as  an  unindlcted  cocopiplrntor 
aiul  for  protective  orders  against  tiic  dlsclos- 
ure  of  that  Information  were  filed  or  raised 
c-rally  by  counsel  for  the  prc.ldeiit. 

On  Majf  20.  1374,  Ihe  DUtrlct  Court  denied 
the  niotinn  to  quash  find  the  modous  to 
expunge  and  for  protective  orders.  —  p,  Supp. 
—  (1974).  It  further  ordered  "the  President 
rr  any  subordinate  omcei-,  othclal  or  em- 
ployee tvlth  custody  or  control  of  the  docu- 
ments or  objects  subpoenaed,"  id.,  at  — ,  to 
(tellver  to  the  District  Court,  on  or  before 
May  31.  1974,  tlie  originals  ot  oil  subpoenaed 
item-:.,  as  '\-ell  oji  an  Index  and  analysis  of 
tho.se  lteni.«.  together  with  tape  copies  of 
tho::e  portions  of  the  subpoenaed  recordings 
for  which  transcripts  had  been  released  to 
the  public  by  the  President  on  April  30,  The 
Dlitrict  Court  rejected  Jurisdictional  chal- 
lenges ba^ed  on  a  contention  that  the  dis- 
pute was  nonjusticiable  because  It  was  be- 
tween the  Special  Prosecutor  and  the  Chief 
E.jecutlve  and  hence  "intra-cxecutive"  In 
character:  It  also  rejected  the  contention 
that  the  Judiciary  was  without  authority  to 
review  an  assertion  of  executive  privilege  by 
the  President.  The  court's  rejection  ot  the 
fust  challenco  was  based  on  the  authority 
and  powers  vested  m  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor by  the  regulation  promulfrated  by  the 
Attorney  General:  the  court  concluded  that 
a  Ju-itlclable  controversy  was  pre.sented.  Tlie 
second  challenge  was  held  to  be  foreclosed 
by  the  decision  In  Nij-on  v,  Sirica.  —  US 
App.  DC.  — ,  487  P,  2d  700  (1973), 

I  lie  District  Court  held  that  the  Judiciary, 
not  the  President,  was  the  final  arbiter  of  a 
claim  of  executive  prlvllece.  The  court  con- 
cl'ided  that,  under  the  clrcumsunces  of  this 
case,  the  presumptive  privilege  was  overcome 
by  the  Special  Prosecutor's  prima  facie  "dem- 
ciistratlon  of  need  sumclently  compelling  to 
warrant  ludicial  examination  In  cham- 
bers. ,  .  ."  —  F.  Supp.  at  —  The  court  held, 
finally,  tliat  the  Special  Prosecutor  had  satu- 
fied  the  requirements  of  Rule  17(c).  The  Dis- 
trict Court  stayed  its  order  pending  appellate 
review  on  condition  that  review  was  sought 
before  4  p  m..  May  24.  The  court  further 
provided  that  matters  filed  under  seal  remain 
under  seal  when  transmitted  as  part  of  the 
record. 

On  May  24.  1974,  the  President  filed  a 
timely  notice  of  appeal  from  the  District 
Court  order,  and  the  certified  record  from  the 
District  Court  was  docketed  In  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit.  On  the  same  day.  the 
President  olso  filed  a  petition  for  writ  of 
mandamus  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  seeking 
review  of  the  District  Court  order. 

Later  on  May  24,  the  Special  Prosecutor 
also  filed.  In  this  Court,  a  petition  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari  before  Judgment.  On  May  31,  the 
petition  was  granted  with  an  expedited 
briefing  schedule  —  n,s.  —  1 19741 .  On  June 
6,  the  President  filed,  under  seal,  a  cross- 
petition  for  writ  of  certiorari  before  Judg- 
ment. This  cross-petition  was  granted  June 
IS,  1974,  —  U.3.  —  ( 1974) ,  and  the  case  was 
set  tor  argument  on  July  8, 1974. 

r.   JURISDICTION 

Tl-.e  threshold  question  presented  la 
whether  the  May  20,  1974,  order  ot  the  Dis- 
trict Court  was  an  appealable  order  and 
whether   this   case   was   properly   "in, "   28 
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use,  5  1254,  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals when  the  petition  for  certiorari  was 
r.led  in  this  Court,  Court  of  Appeals  Juris- 
diction under  28  U.S.C.  §  1291  encompasses 
only  "final  decisions  of  the  district  courts." 
since   the  appeal   was   timely   filed   and  all 
tuber  procedural  requlremeuls  were  met,  the 
letltlon   is  properly   before   this   Court   for 
I  nnslderatlon  If  the  District  Court  order  was 
:,ual,28U.S.C.  i  1254(1);  82  USC.  S  2101(e). 
The  finality  requirement  of  28  U.S.C.  I  1291 
c.-nbodies     a    strong     congressional     policy 
.  L;itinst  piecemeal  reviews,  and  against  ob- 
..i'ructlng  or   Impeding  an   ongoing  Judicial 
proceeding  by  Interlocutory  appeals.  See  e.g.. 
Cohbtedick  v.   United   States.  309   U.S.  323. 
.i24-326  (1940).  This  requirement  ordinarily 
piomotes  Judicial  emclency  and  hastens  the 
ultimate  termination  of  litigation.  In  ap- 
plying this  principle  to  an  order  denying  a 
motion  to  quash  and  requiring  the  produc- 
tion of  evidence  pui-suant  to  a  subpoena 
duces  tecum.  It  has  lieen  repeatetUy  held 
that  the  order  Is  not  final  and  hence  not 
appealable.  United  States  v.  Ryan,  402  U.S. 
530.  532  (1971):  Cobbledick  v.  United  States, 
:i09   US.  322.    (1B40):    Alexander  v.   United 
States,  201  US.  117  (1906).  This  Court  has 
"consistently   held   that   the   necessity   for 
expedition    m    the    administration    of    the 
criminal  law  Justifies  putting  one  who  seeks 
to  resist  the  production  of  desired  Informa- 
tion to  a  choice  between  compliance  with  a 
trial   court's  order  to  produce  prior  to  any 
review  of  that  order,  and  resistance  to  that 
order  with  the  concomitant  possibility  of  an 
adjudication  of  contempt  It  his  claims  are 
rejected  on  appeal  "  United  States  v.  Kuan. 
402  US.  630,  533  (1971), 

The  requirement  of  submitting  to  con- 
tempt, however.  Is  not  without  exception 
and  in  some  Instances  the  purposes  under- 
lyhig  the  finality  rule  require  a  different  re- 
.sult.  For  example,  In  Perlman  v.  United 
stales.  247  U.S.  7  (1918),  a  subpoena  had 
been  directed  to  a  third  party  requesting 
cerum  exhibits:  the  appellant,  who  owned 
the  exhibits;  the  appellant,  who  owned  the 
exhibits,  sought  to  raise  a  claim  of  priv- 
ilege. The  Court  held  an  order  compelling 
production  was  appealable  because  It  was 
unlikely  that  the  third  partv  would  risk  a 
'ontempt  citation  m  order  to  allow  Immedi- 
ate review  of  the  appellant's  claim  ot  priv- 
ilege. Id.,  at  12-13.  That  case  fell  within  the 


to  Issue  the  subpoena  because  the  matter 
was  an  Intra-branch  dispute  l)etween  a  sub- 
ordinate and  superior  officer  of  the  Executive 
Branch  and  hence  not  subject  to  Judicial 
resolution.  That  argtiment  has  been  re- 
newed In  this  Court  with  emphasis  on  the 
contention  that  the  dispute  does  not  pre- 
sent a  "case"  or  "controversy"  which  can  be 
adjudicated  in  the  federal  courts.  The  Presi- 
dent's cotmsel  argues  that  the  federal  courts 
should  not  Intrude  hito  areas  committed  to 
the  other  branches  of  Government.  He  views 
the  present  dispute  as  essentially  a  "jurls- 
dtctlonal"  dt-tpute  within  the"  Executive 
Branch  which  he  analogizes  to  a  dispute  be- 
tween two  congressional  conmilttees.  Since 
the  Executive  Branch  has  exclusive  authority 
and  absolute  discretion  to  decide  whether 
to  prosecute  a  case.  Con/lseation  Cases  7 
V/an.  454  (1869).  United  Slates  v  Cor.  342 
F.  2d  167,  171  (C.46I,  cert,  denied,  381  VS. 
935  (1965),  It  IS  contended  that  a  Presi- 
dent's declston  Is  final  In  determining  what 
evidence  Is  to  be  used  in  a  given  criminal 
case.    Although    his    counsel    concedes   the 


as  the  Attorney  General's  regulations  re- 
maUied  operative,  he  denied  himself  the  au- 
thority to  exercise  the  discretion  delegated 
to  the  Board  even  though  the  original  au- 
thority was  his  and  he  could  reassert  It  by 
amending  the  regulations.  Scrpice  v.  Duller 
354  VS.  363.  388  (1957),  and  VltorcHi  v' 
Sealon,  359  U.S.  535  11950),  reamrmed  the 
basic  holdUig  ot  Accordi. 

Here,  as  in  Accardi.  it  Is  theoretically  pos- 
sible for  the  Attorney  General  to  amend  or 
revoke  the  regulation  defining  the  Special 
Prosecutor's  atithorlty.  But  he  has  not  done 
so. "  So  long  as  this  regulation  remains  In 
force  the  Executive  Branch  Is  bound  by  ii, 
and  Indeed  the  Unted  States  as  the  sovereign 
composed  of  the  three  branches  Is  bound  to 
respect  and  to  enforce  It.  Moreover,  the  dele- 
gation ot  Buthorty  to  the  Special  Prosecutor 
in  this  case  is  not  an  ordinary  delegation  by 
ihe  Attorney  General  to  a  subordinate  om- 
cer:  with  the  autliorlzation  of  the  President. 
t:.e  Acting  Attorney  General  provided  in  the 
regulation  that  the  Special  Prosecutor  was 
not  to  be  removed  without  the  "consensus' 


li.iilted  class  of  cases  where  denial  of  Im-     ^  ('858):  United  States  v.  Marine  Bank  Corp. 
mediate  review  would  render  Impossible  any     Z —  ^■^:  ~~.  "9''*>.  ahiJ  Utitlcd  States  v. 


^we""'.'     r    r'«^"l""""    "^""^     o7;irhtde;,pra\;di;kde,^o   confess""  e 
powers    to   the   Special    Prosecutor,   he   hiw     b  supra  v,«..b.c<,.>.  i>u.c 

not  "waived  nor  delegated  to  the  Specinl 
Prosecutor  the  President's  duty  to  claim 
prlTlleEe  as  to  all  materials  .  .  .  which  fall 
within  the  President's  Inherent  authority 
to  refuse  to  disclose  to  any  executive  ofB- 
cer."  Brief  for  the  President  47.  The  Special 
Prosecutor's  demand  for  the  Items  there- 
fore presents,  fn  the  view  of  the  President's 
counsel,  a  political  question  under  Baker  v. 
Carr.  369  U.S.  186  n962»,  since  It  invol\-ei  a 
■  textually  demonstrable '  grant  of  power 
under  Art.  II. 

The  mere  assertion  of  a  claim  of  an  "Intra- 
branch  dl.spiite."  Without  more,  has  never 
operated  to  defeat  federal  Jurisdiction;  Jus- 
ticiability does  not  depend  on  such  a  surface 
Inquiry.  In  United  States  v.  ICC.  337  U.S.  426 
(1949).  the  Court  observed,  "courts  must 
look  behind  names  that  symbolize  the  par- 
ties to  determine  whether  a  Justiciable  case 
or  controversy  Is  presented."  Id.,  at  430.  See 
also:  Poicell  v.  McCormack.  395  US.  486 
(I960):  ICC  V.  Jersey  City.  322  US.  503 
(1944):  United  States  ex  rel.  Chapman  v 
FPC,  345  US.  153  (1953);  Secretary  o/  Agri- 
culture V.  United  States.  347  US.  645  (1954) ; 
FMB  V.  tabrandsten  Co .  356  VS.  481,  462n. 


review  whaUoever  of  an  Individual's  claims. 
United  States  v.  Ryan,  supra,  at  533. 

Here  too  the  traditional  contempt  avenue 
to  immediate  appeal  is  peculiarly  Inappro- 
priate due  to  the  unique  setting  in  which 
the  question  arises.  To  require  a  President  of 


Connecticut  National  Bank. US  

( 1974 ) . 

Our  starting  point  Is  the  nature  ot  the  pro- 
ceeding for  which  the  e-.idence  is  sought— 
here  a  pending  criminal  prosecution.  It  Is 
a  Judicial  proceeding  in  a  federal  court  al- 


The  demands  of  and  the  resistance  to  tl>e 
.■subpoena  present  an  obvious  controversv 
in  the  ordinary-  sense,  but  that  alone  is  not 
sufliclent  :o  meet  constitutional  standard-' 
In  the  constitutional  sense,  controversv 
means  more  than  disajjreement  and  oonnict- 
rather  it  meau«  the  kind  of  controvcrsv 
courts  traditionally  resolve.  Here  at  ir^ue  i« 
the  production  or  nonproductlon  of  speoiiicd 
evidence  deemed  by  the  Special  Prosecutor  to 
be  relevant  and  admissible  In  a  pendinz 
criminal  C3?e.  It  is  sought  by  one  official  of 
the  Government  within  the  scope  of  hi-j 
e.^press  authority;  it  is  resisted  by  the  Chief 
K.^ecutive  on  the  ground  of  his  duty  to  pre- 
serve the  conndentialiiy  of  the  commujucn- 
ilons  of  the  Prcildent.  Whatever  the  correct 
answer  on  the  merits,  these  issues  are  "ol 
a  type  which  are  traditionally  Justiciable 
United  States  v.  ICC.  337  U.S  .  at  430.  The 
independent  Special  Prosecutor  with  his  as- 
serted need  for  the  subpoenaed  material  in 
ihe  underlying  criminal  prosecution  1*  op- 
pc^ed  by  the  President  with  his  steadfavt 
assertion  of  privilege  against  dieclosure  of 
The  material.  This  setting  assures  there  1e 
that  concrete  adverseness  which  sharpens 
ihe  presentation  of  issues  upon  which  the 
court  so  larcelv  depends  for  Ulumination  of 
difflctilt  cotisMLutional  questions."  Baker  v 
Carr.  'jeg  U.S  .  at.  204.  Moreover,  since  the 
matter  la  one  arising  In  the  regular  course  of 
a  federal  crlmhial  prosecution,  it  la  within 
the  traditional  scope  of  Art.  in  power  lii 
ar  19'- 


the  United  States  to  place  himself  in  the  pos-     ^^S'^^S  violation  of  federal  laws  and  Is  brought  I"  I'S'i*  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  setting,  ... 

ture  of  disobeying  an  order  of  a  court  merely      *"  **^®  name  of  the  United  States  as  sov-      ^^^^lch  the  conflict  arise.i.  the  fact  that  both 


to  trigger  the  procedural  mechanism  tor  re 
Hew  of  the  ruling  would  be  unseemls'.  and 
present  an  unnecessary  occasion  for  consti- 
tutional confrontation  between  two  branches 
of  the  Govertmieiit.  Similarly,  a  lederal  Judge 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  posture  of  issuing 
a  citation  to  a  President  simply  In  order  to 
invoke  review.  The  Issue  whether  a  President 
can  be  cited  tor  contempt  could  itself  en- 
tciider  protracted  litigation,  and  would  fur- 
ther delay  both  review  on  the  merits  of  his 
tliim  ot  prIrUege  and  the  ultimate  termi- 
nation of  the  underlying  criminal  action  for 
u.;.ch  his  evidence  Is  sought.  The^e  consld- 
trau.'jns  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  order 
o(  the  District  Court  was  an  appealable  order. 
Ihe  appeal  from  that  order  was  therefore 
I  rnperly  "in"  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the 
'  .ite  Is  1-.OW  properly  before  this  Court  on  the 
urit  ot  certiorari  before  Judgment.  28  USC 
<  12S4:  28  U.S.C.  !  2101(e).  Cay  v.  Run.  302 
VS.  25.  30  (1034).: 

n.  justiciabujty 
In  the  District  Court,  the  President's  coun- 
■'fl  argued  that  the  court  lacked  Jurisdiction 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


erclgn.  Berger  v.  Ifnifcd  States.  295  U.S,  78, 
88  (193S),  Under  the  authority  ot  Art.  n, 
5  2,  Congress  has  vested  In  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  power  to  conduct  the  criminal  liti- 
gation to  the  United  States  aovemment.  28 
use.  S516.  It  has  also  vested  In  him  the 
power  to  appoint  suliordlnate  officers  to  assist 
him  in  the  discharge  of  his  diitl.^.  28  U.SC. 
fj60!l.  510,  616.  533.  ActluR  pursuant  to 
those  statutes,  the  Attorney  General  has 
delegated  the  authority  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  these  particular  matters  to 
a  Special  Prosecutor  with  unique  authority 
and  tenure.*  The  regulation  gives  the  Speda'l 
Prosecutor  explicit  power  to  contest  the  In- 
vocation of  executive  prl.  liege  In  the  process 
of  seeking  evidence  deemed  relevant  to  the 
performance  of  these  specially  delegated 
duties  "  38  Fed.  Heg.  30739. 

So  long  as  this  regulation  Is  extant  It  has 
the  force  of  law.  In  Accardi  v.  Sliauylinessy, 
347  U.S.  260  (19531.  regulations  of  the  At- 
torney General  delegated  ctrtam  of  his  dis- 
cretionary powers  to  the  Board  of  Immigra- 
tion Appeals  and  required  that  Board  to  ex- 
ercise Its  own  dLscretlon  on  appeals  In  de- 
portation cases.  The  Court  beld  that  so  long 


parties  are  offlcers  of  the  Executive  Branch 
cnnnot  be  viewed  as  a  barrier  to  Justiciabil- 
ity. It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  ap- 
plicable law  and  reflation,  and  the  unique 
fi'-cts  of  this  case  to  conclude  other  than 
that  the  Special  Prosecutor  has  xtandlnc  to 
brlu5  this  action  and  that  a  Jtullclnble  con- 
troversy is  presented  for  decision. 

itr  RUIX  17  ici 
The  liuhpoena  dircrt  tecum  is  challcneed 
on  the  ground  that  the  Special  Prosecutor 
felled  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  Fed. 
Hule  Crlm  Proc.  ITic),  which  governs  the 
l.s«uance  of  subpoenas  duces  tecum  in  federal 
critnlnol  prorcedlnpr.  If  we  sustained  this 
ciiallenpe.  there  ^\ould  be  no  occasion  to 
reach  Ihe  claim  of  privilege  asserted  wllb  re- 
spect to  the  subpoenaed  material.  Thus  we 
tiurn  to  the  question  whether  the  require- 
ments of  Bute  17ic)  have  been  satisfied  See 
ArkansaS'Loiiliiana  Gas  Co.  v.  Dept.  0/  Piib- 
lic  Utilities.  304  U.  S.  ei.  64  (1938):  .t»)i- 
ironder  v.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  297 
U.  S.  288,  34S-347  11938).  (Brandels,  J,'c.in- 
currlng.) 

Rule  17  ic.  provides: 

"A  subpoena  m.-iy  also  command  the  per- 
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son  to  whom  It  Is  directed  to  produce  the 
boolts.  papers,  dociuiients  or  other  objects 
designated  therein.  The  court  on  motion 
mnde  promptly  may  quash  or  modify  the 
subpoena  If  compUcance  would  be  unxeaaon- 
able  or  oppressive.  The  court  may  direct  that 
booltjs.  papers,  documents  or  objects  desig- 
nated In  the  subpoena  be  produced  before 
the  court  at  a  thne  prior  lo  the  trial  or 
prior  to  the  time  when  they  are  to  be  ofTered 
in  evidence  and  may  upon  their  production 
permit  the  books,  papers,  documents  or  ob- 
jects or  portions  thereof  to  be  Inspected  by 
the  parties  and  their  attorneys." 

A  subpoena  for  documents  may  be  quashed 
If  their  production  would  be  "unreasonable 
or  oppressUe,"  but  not  otherwise.  The  lead- 
ing case  in  this  Court  interpreting  this 
standard  is  Sotfman  Dairtf  Co.  v.  Untied 
States.  341  U.S.  214  (1950).  This  case  rec- 
ognized certain  fundamental  characteristics 
of  the  subpoena  duces  tecum  in  criminal 
cases:  (1)  u  was  not  Intended  to  provide  a 
means  of  discovery  for  criminal  cases.  Id., 
at  220:  (2)  Its  chief  Innovation  was  to  ex- 
pedite the  trial  by  providing  a  time  and  place 
be/ore  trial  for  the  inspection  of  subpoenaed 
materials."  /Wd.  As  both  parties  agree,  cases 
decided  In  the  wake  of  Boicman  have  gen- 
erally followed  Judge  Welnfeld's  formula- 
tion In  United  States  v.  tozia.  13  FJt.D.  335, 
338  (SONY  1052).  as  to  the  required  show- 
ing. Under  this  test.  In  order  to  require  pro- 
duction prior  to  trial,  the  moving  party  must 
show:  (1)  that  the  documents  are  evidenti- 
ary" and  relevant:  (2)  that  they  are  not 
otherwise  procurable  reasonably  in  advance 
of  trial  by  exercise  of  due  diligence:  (3)  that 
the  party  cannot  properly  prepare  for  trial 
without  such  production  and  inspection  In 
advance  of  trial  and  that  the  failure  to 
obtain  such  Inspection  may  tend  unrvoson- 
Bbly  to  delay  the  trial;  (4)  that  the  applica- 
tion Is  made  in  good  faith  and  Is  not  In- 
tended as  a  general  "fishing  expedition." 

Against  this  background,  the  Special  Pros- 
ecutor, In  order  to  carrj-  his  burden,  must 
clear  three  hurdles:  (i)  relevancv;  (2)  ad- 
mlfislbtJtty;  (3)  speclflclty.  Our  o'wn  review 
of  the  record  necessarily  affords  a  less  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  total  situation  than 
was  available  to  the  trial  Judge  and  we  are 
unwilling  to  conclude  that  the  District  Court 
erred  in  the  evaluation  of  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor's showing  under  Rule  17(c).  Our  con- 
clusion Is  based  on  the  record  before  us, 
much  of  which  is  under  seal.  Of  course,  the 
contents  of  the  subpoenaed  tapes  could  not 
at  that  stage  be  described  fully  by  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor,  but  there  was  a  sufficient 
likelihood  that  each  of  the  tapes  contains 
conversations  relevant  to  the  offenses  charged 
In  the  indictment.  United  States  v.  Cross  24 
P.  R.  D.  138  (SDNT  1059).  With  respect  to 
many  of  the  tapes,  the  Special  Prosecutor  of- 
fered the  sworn  testimony  or  statements  of 
one  or  more  of  the  participants  in  the  con- 
versotions  as  to  what  was  said  at  the  time. 
As  for  the  remainder  of  the  tapes,  the  Iden- 
tity of  the  particlpanifi  and  the  time  and 
place  of  the  conversations,  taken  in  their  to- 
tal context,  permit  a  rauonal  inference  that 
at  least  part  of  the  conversations  relate  to 
the  otTenses  charged  In  the  indictment. 

We  also  conclude  there  was  a  sufficient 
preliminarv  showing  that  each  of  the  sub- 
poenaed tapes  contains  evidence  admissible 
with  respect  to  the  offenses  charged  in  the 
indictment.  The  moat  cogent  objection  to  the 
admi^ibtlity  of  the  taped  conversations 
here  at  issue  Is  that  they  are  a  collection  of 
out-of-court  statements  by  declarants  who 
will  not  be  subject  to  cross-examination  and 
that  the  statements  are  therefore  Inadmis- 
sible hearsay.  Here,  however,  most  of  the 
tapes  apparently  contain  conversations  to 
whloh  one  or  more  of  the  defendants  named 
in  the  Indictment  were  party.  The  hearsay 
rule  does  not  automatically  bar  all  out-of- 


court  statements  by  a  defendnnt  in  a  crimi- 
nal case."  Declarations  by  one  defendant 
may  also  be  Bdmlssible  against  other  defend- 
ants upon  a  sufFlcient  showing,  by  independ- 
ent evidence.'*  of  a  conspiracy  among  one  or 
more  other  defendants  and  the  declarant  and 
if  the  declarations  at  Issue  were  In  furiher- 
once  of  that  conspiracy.  The  same  Is  true  of 
declarations  of  coconspirators  who  are  not 
defendants  In  the  case  on  trial.  Dutton  v. 
Evans.  400  US.  74.  81  (1970).  Recorded  con- 
versations may  also  be  admissible  for  the 
limited  purpose  of  impeaching  the  credibUity 
of  any  defendant  who  testifies  or  any  other 
coconspirator  who  testifies.  Generally,  the 
need  for  evidence  to  impeach  witnesses  Is  In- 
sufficient to  require  its  production  in  advance 
of  trial.  See,  eg..  United  States  v.  Carter. 
15  F.  R.  D.  367,  371  (D.  D.  C.  1954).  Here, 
however,  there  are  other  valid  potential  evi- 
dentiary uses  for  tlie  same  material  and  the 
analysis  and  possible  transcription  of  the 
tapes  may  take  a  significant  period  of  time. 
Accordingly,  we  cannot  say  that  the  District 
Court  erred  In  authorizing  the  issuance  of 
the  subpoena  duces   tecuTn. 

Enforcement  of  a  pretrial  subpoena  duces 
tecum  must  necessarily  be  comniltted  to  the 
sound  discretion  of  the  trial  court  since  the 
necessity  for  the  subpoena  most  often  turns 
upon  a  determination  of  factual  Issues.  With- 
out a  determination  of  arbitrariness  or  that 
the  trial  court  finding  was  without  record 
support,  an  appellate  court  will  not  ordinar- 
ily dUturb  a  finding  that  the  applicant 
for  a  subpoena  complied  with  Rule  17  (c). 
See,  eg..  Sue  v.  Chicago  Transit  Authority. 
279  P.  2d  416.  419  (CA7  I960):  Shotkin  v. 
Nelson.   146  F.  2d  402    (CAIO   1944). 

In  a  case  such  as  this,  however,  where  a 
subpoena  la  directed  to  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  appellate  review,  In  deference 
to  a  coordinate  branch  of  government, 
should  be  particularly  meticulous  to  ensure 
that  the  standards  of  Rule  17  (c)  have  been 
correctly  applied.  United  States  v.  Burr,  25 
Fed.  Cas.  30.  34  (No.  14.692d)  (1807).  From 
our  examination  of  the  materials  submitted 
by  the  Special  Prosecutor  to  the  District 
Court  In  support  of  his  motion  for  the  sub- 
poena, we  are  persuaded  that  the  District 
Court's  denial  of  the  President's  motion  to 
quash  the  subpoena  was  consistent  with 
Rule  17  (e).  We  also  conclude  that  the 
Special  Prosecutor  has  made  a  sufficient 
showing  to  Justify  a  subpoena  for  produc- 
tion before  trial.  The  subpoenaed  materials 
are  not  available  from  any  other  source,  and 
their  examination  and  processing  should  not 
await  trial  in  the  circumstances  shown. 
Bou-man  Dairy  Co.,  supra.  United  States  v. 
/o;tu,  supra. 

IV.    THE    CLAIM    OF    PRIVILEGE 
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Having  determined  that  the  requirements 
of  Rule  17(c)  were  satisfied,  we  turn  to  the 
claim  that  the  subpoena  should  be  quashed 
because  it  demands  "confidential  conversa- 
tions between  a  President  and  his  close  ad- 
visors that  it  would  be  InconsLstent  with 
the  public  interest  to  produce."  App.  48a.  The 
first  contention  Is  a  broad  claim  that  the 
separation  of  powers  doctrine  precludes  judi- 
cial review  of  a  President's  claim  of  privilege. 
The  second  contention  is  that  if  he  does  not 
prevail  on  the  claim  of  absolute  privilege,  the 
court  .should  hold  as  a  matter  of  con.^tltu- 
lional  law  that  the  privilege  prevails  over  the 
subpoena  duces  tecum. 

In  the  performance  of  assigned  con-stitu- 
tlonal  duties  each  branch  of  the  Govern, 
ment  must  Initially  interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  interpretation  of  Us  powers  by 
any  branch  Is  due  great  respect  from  the 
others.  The  Presidents  counsel,  as  we  have 
noted,  reads  the  Constitution  as  providing 
an  absolute  privilege  of  coufldentlaUty  for 
all  presidential  com  mimical  Ions.  Many  de- 
cisions of  this  Court,  however,  have  un- 
equivocally reaffirmed  the  holding  of  Afar- 
bury  V.  Madison,  I  Cranch  137  (18031.  that 


"It  Is  emphatically  the  province  and  duty  of 
the  Judicial  department  to  say  what  the 
law  Is."  Id.,  at  177. 

No  holding  of  the  Court  has  defined  the 
scope  of  Judicial  power  specifically  relating  to 
the  enforcement  of  a  subpoena  for  confiden- 
tial presidential  communications  for  use  in 
a  criminal  prosecution,  but  other  exercises 
of  powers  by  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
Legislative  Branch  have  been  found  Invalid 
as  In  confilct  with  the  Constitution.  Powell 
v.  McCormack,  supra;  Young.ttoicn.  supra.  In 
a  series  of  cases,  the  Court  interpreted  the 
explicit  immunity  conferred  hy  expre&^  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  on  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  by  the  Speech  or  De- 
bat*  Clouse.  US.  Const.  Art.  1.  5  6.  Doe  v 
McMiUan.  412  U.S.  306  (1973);  Gravel  v 
United  States.  408  U.S.  606  (1973);  United 
States  V.  Bretcster.  408  U.S.  601  (19721; 
United  States  V.  Johnson.  aS3V.S.  169  (1966)! 
Since  this  Coiu-t  has  consistently  exercised 
the  power  to  constnie  and  delineate  claims 
arising  under  express  powers.  It  must  follow 
that  the  Court  has  atithorlty  to  Interpret 
claims  with  respect  to  powers  alleged  to 
derive  from  enumerated  powers. 

Our  system  of  government  "r«)ulres  that 
federal  courts  on  occasion  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution in  a  manner  at  variance  with  the 
construction  given  the  document  by  another 
branch."  Powell  v.  ;ifcCormaclt,  supra.  M9. 
And  In  Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S..  at  211.  the 
Court  stated: 

'  Idlecidlng  whether  a  matter  has  in  any 
me;»5ure  been  committed  by  the  Constitution 
to  another  branch  of  government,  or  whether 
the  action  of  that  branch  exceeds  whatever 
authority  has  been  committed,  is  itself  a 
delicate  exercise  in  constitutional  Interpre- 
tation, and  Is  a  responsibility  of  this  Court 
as  ultimate  Interpreter  of  the  Constitution.' 
Notwithstanding  the  deference  each 
branch  must  accord  the  others,  the  "Judicial 
power  of  the  United  States"  vested  In  the 
federal  courts  by  Art.  Ill  §  1  of  the  Constitu- 
tion can  no  more  be  shared  with  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  than  the  Chief  Eitecutlve.  for 
example,  can  share  with  the  Judiciary  the 
veto  power,  or  the  Congress  share  with  the 
Judiciary  the  power  to  override  a  presiden- 
tial veto.  Any  other  conclusion  would  be 
contrary  to  the  basic  concept  of  separation 
of  powers  and  the  checks  and  balances  that 
flow  from  the  scheme  of  a  tripartite  govern- 
ment. The  Federalist.  No.  4T,  p.  313  (C  P. 
Mittel  ed.  1938).  We  therefore  reaffirm  that 
It  is  "emphatlcaUy  the  province  and  the 
duty"  of  this  Court  "to  say  what  the  law  Is" 
with  respect  to  the  claim  of  privilege  pre- 
sented In  this  case.  Marbury  v.  Madison, 
supra,  at  177. 

B 

In  support  of  his  claim  of  absolute  privi- 
lege, the  President's  counsel  urges  two 
grounds  one  of  which  Is  common  to  all  gov- 
ernments and  one  of  which  is  peculiar  to 
our  system  of  separation  of  powers.  The  flr.3t 
ground  Is  the  valid  need  for  protection  of 
communications  between  high  government 
officials  and  those  who  advise  and  a.%iBt  them 
in  the  performance  of  their  manifold  duties: 
the  importance  of  this  confidentiality  is  too 
plain  to  require  further  discussion,  Human 
experience  teaches  that  those  who  expect 
public  dissemination  of  their  remarks  may 
well  temper  candor  with  a  concern  for  ap- 
pearances and  for  their  own  interests  to  the 
detoriment  of  the  decisionmaking  process." 
Whatever  the  nature  of  the  privilege  of  con- 
fidentiality of  presidential  communications 
in  the  exercise  of  Art.  II  powers  the  privilege 
can  be  said  to  derive  from  the  supremacy 
of  each  branch  within  Its  own  assigned  area 
of  constitutional  duties.  Certain  powers  and 
privileges  flow  from  the  nature  of  enxmicr- 
ated  powers;  '"  the  protection  of  the  con- 
fidentiality of  presidential  communications 
has  similar  constitutional  tmderplnnlngs. 

The  second  ground  asserted  by  the  Presi- 
dent's coum-el   In  support  of  the  claim  of 
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absolute  privilege  rests  on  the  doctrine  of 
scporatlon  of  powers.  Here  it  Is  argued  that 
the  Independence  of  the  Executive  Branch 
within  its  own  sphere.  Humphrey's  Executor 
V.  united  States.  295  VS.  602,  629-630;  Ki(- 
bourn  V.  Thompson.  103  U.S.  168,  190-191 
(1880),  insulates  a  president  from  a  Judicial 
subpoena  in  an  ongoing  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, and  thereby  protects  confidential  presi- 
dential communications. 

However,  neither  the  doctrine  of  eeparatlon 
of  powers,  nor  the  need  for  confidentiality 
of  high  level  communicailons.  wilhout  more, 
can  sustain  an  absolute,  unqualified  presi- 
dential privilege  of  immunity  from  judicial 
process  under  all  circumstances-  Tlie  Presi- 
dent's need  for  complete  candor  and  objec- 
tivity from  advisers  calls  for  great  deference 
from  the  courts.  However,  when  the  privilege 
depends  solely  on  the  broad,  undifferentiated 
claim  of  public  Interest  in  the  confidentiality 
of  such  conversations,  a  confrontation  with 
other  values  arises.  Absent  a  claim  of  need 
to  protect  military,  diplomatic  or  sensitive 
national  security  secrets,  we  find  it  difficult 
to  accept  the  argument  that  even  the  very 
Important  interest  in  confidentiality  of  presi- 
dential communications  is  significantly  di- 
minished by  production  of  such  material  for 
in  camera  inspection  with  all  the  protection 
that  a  district  court  will  be  obUged  to 
provide. 

The  impcdUnent  that  an  absolute,  unquali- 
fied privilege  would  place  la  the  way  of  the 
primary  constitutional  duty  of  tlie  Judicial 
Branch  to  do  justice  in  criminal  prosecutions 
would  plainly  confilct  with  the  function  of 
the  courts  under  Art,  ni.  In  designing  the 
structure  of  our  Government  and  dividing 
and  allocatmg  the  sovereign  power  among 
three  coequal  branches,  the  Promers  of  the 
Constitution  sought  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive system,  but  the  separate  powers  were 
not  Intended  to  operate  with  absolute  inde- 
pendence. 

"While  the  Constitution  diffuses  power 
the  better  to  secure  liberty,  it  also  contem- 
plates that  practice  will  Integrate  the  dis- 
persed powers  Into  a  workable  government. 
It  enjoins  upon  Its  branches  sepEirateness  but 
Interdependence,  autonomy  but  reciprocity." 
Youngstoicn  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer,  343 
U^.  579.  635  (1952)  (Jackson.  J.,  concur- 
ring). 

To  read  the  Art.  II  powers  of  the  President 
as  provldhig  an  absolute  privilege  as  against 
a  subpoena  essential  to  enforcement  of 
criminal  statutes  on  no  more  than  a  gen- 
eralized claim  of  the  public  interest  in  con- 
fidentiality of  nomnilitary  and  nondiplo- 
mattc  discussions  would  upset  the  constitu- 
tional balance  of  "a  workable  government" 
and  gravely  impair  the  role  of  the  courts 
under  Art.  III. 

C 

Since  we  conclude  that  the  legitimate 
needs  of  the  Judicial  process  may  outweigh 
presidential  privilege,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
solve those  competing  interests  In  a  manner 
that  preserves  the  essential  functions  of 
each  branch.  The  right  and  indeed  the  duty 
to  resolve  that  question  does  not  free  the 
Judiciary  from  according  high  respect  to  the 
representations  made  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent. United  States  v.  Burr.  25  Fed.  Cos.  187, 
190.    191-192    (No.  14.694)    (1807). 

The  expectation  of  a  President  to  the  con- 
fidentiality of  his  conversations  and  corre- 
spondence, like  the  claim  of  confidentiality 
of  Judicial  deliberations,  for  example,  has 
oil  the  values  to  which  we  accord  deference 
for  the  privacy  of  all  citizens  and  added  to 
those  values  the  necessity  for  protection  of 
the  public  Interest  In  candid,  objective,  and 
even  blunt  or  harsh  opinions  in  pi-esldenilal 
declslonmakUig.  A  President  and  those  who 
assist  hira  must  be  free  to  explore  alter- 
natives m  the  process  of  shaping  policies 
and  making  decisions  and  to  do  so  in  a  way 
nuiny  would  be  unwilling  to  exprcs.s  except 


privately.  These  are  the  considerations  Jus- 
tifying a  presumptive  privilege  for  presi- 
dential communications.  The  privilege  le 
fundamental  to  the  operation  of  government 
and  inextricably  rooted  in  the  separation 
of  powers  under  the  Constitution.':  In 
Nixon  V.  Sirica,  —  U.S.  App.  D.  C.  — ,  487 
F.  2d  700  (1973).  the  Court  of  Appeals  held 
that  such  presidential  communications  are 
"presumptively  privileged,"  id.,  at  717,  and 
this  position  Is  accepted  by  both  parties  in 
the  present  litigation.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall's  observation,  there- 
fore, that  "in  no  case  ot  this  kUid  would 
a  court  be  required  to  proceed  against  the 
President  as  against  an  ordinary  individual." 
United  States  v.  Burr.  25  Fed.  Cos.  187.  191 
(No.    14,694»     ICCD  Va.   1807). 

But  this  presumptive  privilege  mtist  be 
considered  iu  light  of  our  historic  commit- 
ment to  the  rule  of  lax.  This  is  nowhere 
more  profoundly  manifest  tlian  In  our  view 
that  "the  twofold  aim  (of  criminal  Justice] 
is  that  guilt  shall  nut  escape  or  Innocence 
sufier."  Berpcr  v.  United  States.  295  U.  S.  78. 
38  (1935).  We  have  elected  to  employ  an 
adversary  system  of  criminal  Justice  in  which 
the  parties  contest  all  isFues  before  a  court 
of  law.  Tlie  need  to  develop  all  relevant  facts 
in  the  adversary  system  is  both  fundamental 
and  comprehensive.  The  ends  of  criminal 
justice  would  be  defeated  if  judgments  were 
to  be  founded  on  a  partial  or  speculotlve  pre- 
sentation of  the  facts.  The  very  integrity  of 
the  Judicial  .system  and  public  confidence  in 
the  system  deper.d  on  full  disclosure  of  all 
the  facts,  within  the  framework  of  the  rules 
of  evidence.  To  ensure  that  Justice  Is  done. 
It  is  imperative  to  the  function  of  courts  that 
compulsory  process  be  available  for  the  pro- 
duction of  evidence  needed  either  by  the 
prosecution  or  by  the  defens<^ 

Only  recently  the  Court  restated  the 
ancient  proposition  of  law.  albeit  In  the  con- 
text of  a  grand  Jury  inquiry  rather  than  a 
irinl: 

■•  'That  the  pu»>llc  .  .  .  has  a  right  to  every 
man's  evidence"  except  for  those  persons  pro- 
tected by  a  constitutional,  common  law,  or 
statutory  privilege.  United  States  v.  Bryan, 
.339  U.  S.,  at  331  (1949 1 ;  Blackmer  v.  United 
States,  284  U.  S.  421.  438:  Brambiirg  v.  United 
Slates.  408  U.  ":.  665,  688  ( 1973 ) ." 

The  privileges  referred  to  by  the  Court  are 
designed  to  protect  weighty  and  legitimate 
competing  interests.  Thus,  the  Fifth  Amend- 
mend  to  the  Constitution  provides  that  no 
man  "sliail  be  compelled  in  any  criminaJ 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself."  And. 
generally,  an  attorney  or  a  priest  may  not 
be  required  to  disclose  what  has  been  re- 
vealed m  professional  confidence.  These  and 
other  Interests  are  recognized  In  law  by  privi- 
leges against  forced  disclosure,  establlsbed  In 
the  Constitution,  by  statute,  or  at  common 
law.  Whatever  their  origins,  these  exceptions 
to  the  demand  for  every  man's  evidence  or© 
not  lightly  created  nor  expansively  con- 
strued, for  they  are  in  derogation  of  the 
search  for  truth. '- 

In  this  ca-se  the  President  challenges  a 
subpoena  served  on  him  as  a  third  party  re- 
quiring the  production  of  materials  for  uee 
in  a  criminal  prosecution  on  the  claim  that 
he  has  a  privilege  against  disclosure  of  con- 
fidential communications.  He  does  not  place 
his  claim  of  prlvlJege  on  the  ground  they  are 
military  or  diplomatic  secrets.  As  to  these 
areas  of  Art.  II  duties  the  courts  have  tra- 
ditionally shown  the  utmost  deference  to 
presidential  responsibilities.  In  c.  4-  S.  Air 
Lines  V.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.,  333  u.S. 
103.  in  (19481,  dealing  with  presidential  au- 
thority involving  foreign  policy  considera- 
tions, the  Court  said: 

"The  President,  both  a.s  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  as  the  Nation's  organ  for  foreign 
affairs,  has  available  inteltigenoe  service* 
whoi^e  reports  are  not  and  ought  not  to  be 
published  to  tlie  world.  Tt  v.ould  be  inioler- 
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able  that  courts,  without  the  relevant  In- 
formation, shotild  review  and  perhaps  nul- 
lify actions  of  the  Executive  taken  on  in- 
lormatioa  properly  held  secret."  Id.,  at  111. 
In  United  States  v.  Reynolds.  346  US.  I 
(1952).  dealhig  with  a  claimant's  demand 
for  evidence  in  a  damojje  cose  against  the 
Government  the  Court  sold : 

"It  may  be  possible  to  saHsfy  the  CDurt. 
from  &)i  the  tlrcumstanccs  of  the  case,  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  danger  that  compulsion 
of  the  evidence  will  expose  military  matters 
which,  m  the  intez-est  of  nuiional  security, 
should  not  be  divulged.  When  this  la  the 
case,  the  occasion  for  the  privilege  la  appro- 
priate, and  the  court  should  not  jeopardise 
the  security  which  the  privilege  1»  meant  to 
prnic'.-t  by  inslethiE^  iipon  on  examination  of 
the  evidence,  even  by  the  Judge  alone,  in 
chambers." 

No  case  of  the  Court,  however,  has  ex- 
tended ihi-  hieh  degree  of  deference  to  a 
President's  generalised  interest  in  confiden- 
tiality. Nowhere  In  the  Constitution,  a?  we 
have  noted  earlier,  Is  there  any  explicit  refer- 
ence to  a  privilege  of  confidentiality,  yet  to 
the  extent  thi.s  inwrcst  relates  to  the  effec- 
tive discharge  of  a  Presidents  powers,  it  Is 
coiv«rtltuiionally  ba^ed. 

The  right  to  the  production  of  all  evldPHfe 
at  a  criminal  trial  similarly  has  constitu- 
tional dimensions.  The  Sixth  Amendment 
explicitly  confers  upon  every  defendant  In  a 
criminal  trial  the  right  "to  be  confronted 
with  the  witnesses  against  him"  and  "to  have 
compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses 
in  his  favor."  Morever,  the  Fifth  Amendment 
also  guarantees  that  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived ot  liberty  without  due  process  of  law. 
It  is  the  manifest  duty  of  the  courts  to  vin- 
dicate those  guarantees  -nd  to  accomplish 
that  It  15  essential  that  «ll  relevant  and  ad- 
missible evidence  be  produced. 

In  this  case  we  must  weigh  the  importance 
of  the  general  privilege  of  confidentiality  of 
presidential  commimlcationa  in  performance 
of  his  responsiblUtles  against  the  Inroads  of 
such  a  privilege  on  the  lair  admin tttratlon  of 
criminal  Justice,'*  The  Interest  In  preserving 
confidentiality  is  weighty  Indeed  and  en- 
titled to  great  respect-  However  we  cannot 
conclude  that  advisers  will  be  moved  to  tem- 
per the  candor  of  their  remarks  by  the  In- 
frequent occasions  of  disclosure  because  of 
the  possibility  that  such  conversations  will 
be  called  for  In  the  context  of  a  criminal 
prosecution.-' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  allowance  of  the 
privilege  to  withhold  evidence  that  is 
demonstrably  relevant  in  a  criminal  trial 
would  cut  deeply  into  the  guarantee  of  due 
process  of  law  and  gravely  Impair  the  basic 
function  of  the  courts.  A  President's 
acknowledged  need  for  confidentiality  In  the 
communications  of  his  office  is  general  in  na- 
ture, whereas  the  constitutional  need  for 
production  of  relevant  evidence  In  a  criminal 
proceeding  is  specific  and  central  to  the  fair 
adjudication  of  a  particular  criminal  case  in 
the  administration  of  Justice.  Without  acce.%5 
to  specific  facts  a  criminal  prosecution  may 
he  totally  frustrated.  The  President's  broad 
interest  in  confidentiality  of  communica- 
tions wlU  not  be  vitiated  by  disclosure  of  a 
limited  number  of  conversations  prelimi- 
narily shown  to  have  some  bearing  on  the 
pending  criminal  cases. 

We  conclude  that  when  the  ground  for  as- 
.scrting  prlvUcge  ns  to  subpoenaed  materials 
sought  for  use  in  a  criminal  trui  Is  ba.'^ed 
only  on  the  generalized  interest  m  confiden- 
tiality. It  cannot  prevail  over  the  funda- 
mentpl  demands  of  due  process  of  law  In  the 
fair  administration  of  criminal  Justice.  The 
generaiiaed  assertion  of  privilege  must  yield 
to  the  demonBtrated.  specific  need  for  evi- 
dence in  a  pending  criminal  irlol. 


We  have  enrlKr  determined  thai  the  Dis- 
trict Court  did  not  err  In  BUthor*:;ing  the 
ii.Huance  of  the  subpoena.  If  a  president  con- 
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cUjdci  that  compliance  wlih  it  subpM^na 
wovild  be  tlijv.rlous  to  the  public  interest  be 
n\Ry  property,  as  was  i3i6nb  here.  Invoke  n 
clBlm  of  pr!rijeg«  on  the  return  ot  the  sub- 
poena. Upon  receiving  &  claim  o::  privilege 
from  t'.ie  Chief  Executive.  It  became  the  fur- 
ther duty  of  the  District  Court  to  treat  the 
siibpoeiiaed  niAterlal  as  presumptively  prlvl- 
Irsed  and  to  rer(uire  the  Special  Proeeculcr 
in  demonstrate  that  the  prciidentlal  ma- 
terial vrai  "essential  to  the  Justice  of  the 
Ipeudin?  crlminali  case."  Vuitvd  smtci  v. 
HitT.  tupra.  at  192.  Here  the  OLstrlct  Courl 
treatL-d  the  material  as  prcsitmpt  Ively  prlvi- 
lesed,  proceeded  to  find  that  the  Special 
Pro^-.'ciitor  had  made  a  sufficient  showmg  to 
reoiit  the  pre.'iumptlrin  and  ordered  r.ii  in 
ra-'f-ra  exnmln:itipn  of  tte  subpoenaed  nu.- 
lerlal.  On  the  basis  of  our  examination  o£ 
the  record  we  a-ere  unable  to  conclude  that 
the  District  Court  erred  in  orderlnj  ihe 
insp«tton.  Accordingly  we  ainnn  the  order 
of  the  District  Court  that  subpoenaed  ma- 
terials be  transmmed  to  that  court.  Wo  now 
turn  to  the  Important  question  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court's  responsibilities  In  conducting 
the  in  camera  examination  of  presldeiilfal 
materia]^ or  communicaiioii.s  delivered  under 
the  compulsion  of  the  subpoena  iuceg  tecu  m. 


eign  statesmen  is  too  obvious  to  call  for  fur- 
ther treatment.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
District  Judge  will  at  all  times  accord  to  pres- 
idential records  that  high  degree  of  deference 
suggested  In  Uiiifrti  stoics  v.  Burr,  supra, 
and  will  discharge  his  responsibiltly  to  see  to 
it  ti;iit  uma  released  to  the  Speci^il  Prose- 


Jurlsdiciion  on  otlier  (grounds.  In  view  of  our 
conclusion  that  there  Is  Jurisdiction  under 
28  U.SC.  5I23«(1)  because  the  Dlstrlc! 
Court's  order  was  appealable,  tie  need  not 
decide  whether  other  Jurisdictional  vehicles 
aie  available. 

llie  regulation  issued  by   the  Atlorney 


cutor  no  m  coniera  material  is  reveUed  to  General  pursuant  to  his  siatutory  authorltv 
anyone.  This  burden  applies  with  even  greater  vests  in  the  Special  Prosecutor  plenary  aii-" 
force  to  excised  material:  once  the  decision     thorite  to  control  the  course  ot  inves'lga- 


rnforcemcut  of  the  siibprena  duces  fc c:.-  .-n 
was  stayed  peiidliig  this  Court's  resolution 
of  the  issues  raised  by  the  petitions  for  cer- 
tiorari. Those  issues  now  Itavlng  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  matter  of  Implementation  will 
rest  with  the  District  Court.  "|T|he  guard 
furniihed  to  jPresld'-ntl  to  protect  him 
from  being  harassed  by  vexatious  and  un- 
neces.sr.ry  subpocnss.  Is  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  conduct  ol  the  Idistricij  court  after  the 
subpoenas  have  isstiec:;  not  in  any  circum- 
stances '.vhich  is  to  precede  their  being  is- 
sued.'- United  Statics  v,  ijiirr.  iupra.  at  34. 
Statements  that  meet  the  test  of  admissi- 
bility and  relevance  iniuit  be  Isolated:  all 
other  material  must  be  excled.  At  this  stage 
the  District  Court  is  not  limited  to  rep- 
resentatlona  of  the  Special  Prosecutor  as  to 
the  evidence  sought  by  the  subpoena:  the 
maleti.vl  will  be  available  to  the  District 
Court.  It  is  elementary  that  iit  co7'icra  in- 
spection of  evidence  is  always  a  procedure 
caJling  for  scrupulous  protection  against  any 
release  or  publication  ot  material  not  found 
by  the  court,  at  that  stage,  probably  nd- 
nilssible  In  evidence  and  relevant  to  the  Is- 
sues ot  the  trial  for  which  It  Is  sought.  Th:,t 
beliis  true  of  an  ordinary  situation.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  District  Court  has  a  very 
heavy  responsibility  to  see  to  It  that  presi- 
dential conversations,  vhlch  are  either  not 
relevant  or  not  admissible,  aro  accorded  that 
high  degree  of  respect  due  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall siKlag  as  a  trial  Judge  in  the  Bi4ri-  case. 
suflra.  was  eKtraorduiarilv  careful  to  point 
out  that: 

•'(I|n  lio  c:c-e  tyt  tills  kind  would  a  Court 
be  recjulred  to  proceed  ayainst  the  President 
as  Kgalasc  an  ordinarv  Individual."  VitiTed 
StaH-a  V.  Btirr,  25  Fed.  Caacs  187.  191  iS'j 
H.OMl. 

MarshuU  i 


is  made  to  excise,  the  material  is  restored 
to  Its  privileged  status  and  should  be  re- 
turned under  seal  to  its  lawful  custodian. 

Smce  this  matter  came  before  the  Court 
during  the  pendcncj-  of  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, and  on  representa'lons  thnt  time  is  of 
tlie  essence,  the  matidnte  ^^.n!l  l-*ue  lor-.ii- 
nlth. 

AITi  rmcd. 

MX.  JusTttE  RfiNgi'lst  look  lio  part  In  the 
consideration  or  decision  of  these  cases. 

FOOTNOTES 

Sec  28  U.SC.  5«  1254(1)  and  2iailei  and 
our  Rule  20.  See.  c  ff.  Yoitngstofn  Sheet  d- 
Tube  Co.  V.  Scji/'^er,  343  U.S.  837.  679.  684 
(19521:  United  Stntet  v.  United  Mine  Work- 
crs.  323  U.S.  708.  709.  710  (1941!):  330  US. 
258,  269  (1947):  Carter  v.  Carter  Coal  Co.. 
298  US.  238  11936):  Rickert  Rice  Mills  v. 
Fontcnot.  297  U.S.  110  11936):  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  V.  Alton  R.  Co..  298  U.S.  330. 
344  (1935):  Uniletl  States  v.  E:inl,-cr!  T'lut 
Co.  294  U.S.  240.  343  (1935). 

-The  cross-petition  In  Ko.  73-1834  rilsed 
the  Issue  whether  the  grand  Jury  acted  with- 
in Its  authority  in  naming  the  President  as 

coconspirator.  Since  we  find  resolution  of 


lions  and  litigation  related  to  "all  olfeiues 
arising  out  ot  the  1972  Presidential  Election 
for  which  the  Special  Prosecutor  deems  It 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  assume  re- 
spoiislbr.it.v.  alleg.it:uiis  Involving  the  Presi- 
dent, members  ot  the  White  House  staff,  or 
Presidential  appointees,  and  any  other  mat- 
ters which  lie  consenls  to  have  asigned  to 
him  by  the  Attorney  Gcicral."  38  Fed.  Reg 
30739.  as  amended  by  38  Fed.  Beg.  32805.  In 
particular,  the  Special  Prosecutor  was  given 
full  authority.  Inter  alia,  "to  contest  the  as- 
sertion ot  'Executive  Prlvilese' .  .  .  and  han- 
dl|e|  all  aspects  of  any  case  wltliln  Ills 
Jurlsdlclion."  Ihld  The  regulations  then  go 
on  to  provide: 

"In  e.xci'cl.sing  this  authority,  the  Special 
Prosecutor  will  h,-\\e  the  greatest  degree  ot 
Independence  that  is  consistent  with  the 
Attorney  Generals  statutory  accountability 
for  all  matters  falling  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  ot  Justice  The  Attorney 
General  v.lU  not  countermand  or  interfere 
with  the  Special  Prosecutor's  decisions  or 
actions.  The  Special  Prosecutor  will  deter- 
mine whether  and  to  what  extent  he  wUl 

, _ „..  „.     Inform  or  consult  with  the  Attorney  General 

this  Issue  unnecessary  to  resolution  of  the  ^**'^"*  ^^i^  conduct  of  his  duties  and  reeponsl- 
question  whether  the  claim  ot  privilege  is  to  bUllles.  In  accordance  with  assurances  given 
prevail,  the  cross -pet  It  i,ui  lor  certiorari  is  ''^  "^'  President  to  the  Attornev  General 
dismliised  as  Improvldentlv  granted  and  the  ""*'  ">'  President  will  not  exercl,«e  his  Con- 
remainder  ot  this  opinion  is  concerned  with  st'tu'ional  powers  to  effect  the  discbarge  ot 
the  Issues  raised  In  No.  73-I76<!.  Oa  June  19.  "'*  Special  Prosecutor  or  to  limit  the  In- 
1974,  the  Presidents  counsel  moved  for  dis-  <i»P''"dence  he  Is  hereby  given,  the  Special 
closure  and  transmittal  to  this  Court  ot  all  Prosecutor  will  not  be  removed  from  his 
evidence  presented  to  the  grand  Jun-  rclat-  ""t'^s  except  for  extraordinary  improprieties 
ing  to  its  action  in  naming  the  President  as  °"  •"'''  ?»>■'  ■>'"'  without  the  President's  flrat 
an  uulndicted  coconspirator.  Action  on  tlils  "^""'"'"hE 'he  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders 
motion  was  deferred  pendmg  oial  argument  ""^  Chairman  and  ranking  Minority  Mem- 
ot  the  ca^e  and  is  now  denied.  '«'■■'  of   the  Judiciary  Committees  of   the 

'The    seven    defendants    ive.e    John    N.     Senate  and  House  ot  Representatives  and 
Mitchell.  H.  R  Haldeman.  John  D.  Erhlich-     nscertalning  that  their  consensus  Is  in  accord 


man.  Charles  W.  Colson.  Robert  C.  Mardtan. 
Kenneth  W.  Parkinson,  and  Gordon 
Strachon.  Each  had  occupied  eltlier  a  posl- 


w-lth  his  proposed  action.' 

•That  this  was  the  understanding  ot  Act- 
'■■~  Attorney  General  Robert  Bork,  the  au- 


tlon  of  responsibility  on  the  White  House  ">'»'  "'  "^e  regulations  establishing  the  In- 

stnft  or  the  Committee  for  the  Re-Electlon  dependence   of   the   Special    Prosecutor,    Is 

of  the  President.  Colson  entered  a  guiltv  plea  i*hown  by  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 

on  another  cliiir^e  and  Is  no  loiieer  a  de-  Judiciary  Committee: 

fendant.                                                 ■  "Although   It  Is  anticipated  that  Mr    Ja- 

*The  President  t-litered  a  special  appear-  worskl    will    receive    cooperation    from    the 

ance  in  the  District  Court  on  June  6  and  ^"l""  House  In  getting  anv  evidence  he  feels 

requested  that  court  to  lift  its  protective  '■•  "feSs  to  conduct  Investigations  and  prose- 


order  regarding  the  naming  of  certain  indl 
vlduals  as  coconspU-ators  and  to  anv  addition- 
al extent  deemed  appropriate  bv  the  Court. 
This  motion  to  the  President  was  based  on  the 
grouiid    that    the    dLsciovures    to    the    news 


cut  ions.  1,  1^  (.),„  ,„^  understood  on  all 
sides  that  he  has  the  power  to  use  Judicial 
procesfes  to  pursue  evidence  If  disagreement 
i-houid  develop.'' 

Hearings  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Coni- 


medla  made  the  res^ons  for  continuance  of  mittee  on  the  Special  Prescutor,  93d' Cong 

the  protective  order  no  longer  ineanhigful.  I5t  Sess.,  pt.  2.  at  470  (1973)     Acting  At- 

On  June  7,  the  District  Court  removed  Its  torucy  General  Bork  gave  sUnilar  assui^mces 

protective  order  and.  on  June  10.  counsel  for  'o   the   House   Subcoimnittee  on   Criminal 

_„,,,.,  .  ^  ''""'    parties  Jointly   moved    this   court    to  Justice.    Hearings    before    the    House   Judl- 

tSrysenUraJa-^ile^n^ti^lt;.?     ^^<^^.^  ^ti:i'J^VT^.;^  ^^^^^^n^^'^BFh 

;s^'^::a-i-?;------^-:-  ;iiJ^^.?^s.^-~„«"?-  --.!--:.-.-t-~^^^ 


role  under  Art.  II  of  a  President's  communi 
cations  and  a(livities.  related  to  the  perform- 
ance ol  duties  under  that  Article.  Moreover 
a  Prciideufs  communJcatious  and  activities 
encompass  a  vastly  wider  nuige  of  sensitive 
material  than  would  be  true  of  any  "ordi- 
nary individual  "  It  is  therefore  necessary- 
In  tlie  pubUc  Interest  to  allord  presidential 
confidentiality  the  greatest  protection  con- 
slsient  with  the  fair  administration  of  Jus- 
tice. The  need  for  eonfldenttallty  even  as  to 
Idle  conversations  with  associates  in  which 
casual  reference  might  l>e  made  concerning 
p.'>;iiiril  leaders  r.'i'hlu  uic  couuirv  or  tot- 


Court  denied  that  motion  on  June  IS.  19T., 
except  for  the  grand  Jury's  inuned'.ate  find- 
ing relating  ot  the  vtatus  ot  the  Pre*.ldcut 
OS  an  uulndicted  cccon=pirator— U  S  — 
(1974). 

*The  specific  meetings  and  conversations 
are  enumerated  in  a  schedule  attached  to  the 
subpoena.  42a~40a  of  the  App. 

'At  the  Joint  suggestion  ot  the  Soerial 
Prosecutor  and  counsel  for  the  President, 
and  with  the  approval  ot  counsel  for  the 
defendants,  further  proceedings  lit  the  Dis- 
trict Court  were  held  in  camera. 

-  The  parties  Ii.ive  si'iite''t««  :  hi  •  Ci'iL't  has 


Attoiuey  General  William  Eaxbe  testified 
that  he  shared  Acthig  Attornev  General 
Bork's  vleivs  concerning  the  Special  Prosccu- 
tors  authority  to  test  any  claim  of  executive 
privilege  In  the  courts.  Bearings  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  nomin- 
ation of  William  B.  Saxbe  to  be  Attorney 
General.  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  S  (1973). 

■'At  his  confirmation  hearings  Attorney 
General  William  Saxbe  testified  that  he 
agreed  v  ith  the  regulations  adopted  bv  Act- 
ing Attorney  General  Bork  and  would  not 
reimv.c  the  Special  Prosecutor  except  for 
■;gi'css  impropcrlety."  Hearings,  Senate 
.ludlcinr-  Con>iul-iee  o:i  ilie  nomination  of 
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William  B.  SaJtbe  to  be  Attornev  General, 
93d  Cong..  1st  Sess..  S-6.  B-IO  (1973).  There 
is  no  coutentlon  here  that  the  Special  Pros- 
ecutor Is  g\iUty  of  any  such  Impropriety. 

' '  The  Court  quoted  a  statement  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  committee  that  the  pur- 
pose ot  the  Rxile  was  to  bring  documents  in- 
to court  ''iu  advance  ol  the  time  that  they 
are  offered  hi  evidence,  so  tliat  they  may 
then  be  Inspected  in  advance,  lor  the  piu:- 
pcte  .  .  .  ol  enabling  the  party  to  see  whether 
he  can  use  |them)  or  whether  he  wants  to 
use  Itheml."341  C.S.at  220  n.  5.  The  Manual 
ror  Complex  and  MuUl-dl&trlct  Litigation 
published  by  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  recommend?  that  Rule 
17(c)  be  encouraged  In  complex  criminal 
cases  in  order  that  each  party  may  be  com- 
peTJed  to  produce  us  documentary  evidence 
well  In  advance  of  tr:al  and  in  ndvance  or 
the  time  it  is  to  be  ofierert,  P.  142.  CCH  Ed. 
'■  The  District  Court  found  here  that  It  was 
faced  with  "the  more  unustial  situation  .  .  . 
where  the  subpoena,  rather  than  being  di- 
rected to  the  government  by  the  defendants. 
issues  to  what,  aa  .-i  practical  matter,  ts  a 
third  party."  United  States  v.  Mitchell.  — 
P.  Supp.  —  (D.C.  1974).  The  Special  Prosecu- 
tor suggests  that  the  evldenti^iry  requirement 
of  Bowvian  Dairy  Co.  and  losia  does  not 
apply  In  its  full  vigor  when  the  subpoena 
duces  tecum  Is  issued  to  third  parties  rather 
than  to  government  prosecutors.  Brief  for 
the  United  States  128  129.  We  need  not  de- 
cide whether  a  lower  standard  e.xiPXs  because 
we  are  sail&fted  that  the  relevance  and  evi- 
dentiary nature  of  the  subpoenaed  tapes  were 
sufficiently  shown  as  a  preilmsnarv  matter  to 
is'arrant  the  District  Court  a  reiusal  to  quash 
the  subpoena. 

J^Such  statements  are  declarations  by  a 
party  defendant  that  -would  surmount  all 
objections  based  on  the  hearsay  rule  .  .  ." 
and.  at  least  as  to  the  declarant  himself 
"would  be  admissible  for  whatc\-er  infer- 
ences" might  be  reasonably  drawn.  United 
States  v.  Matlock.  —  U.S.  —  (1974).  On  Lee 
V.  United  Staten,  343  U.S.  747,  7S7  (1953). 
See  also  McCormack  on  Evidence,  S  270.  at 
651-652  (1972  ed). 

'*  As  a  preliminary  matter,  there  mii&t  be 
substantial,  independent  evidence  of  the 
conspiracy,  at  least  enough  to  take  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Jury.  United  Stales  v.  Vought.  385 
P.  2d  320,  323  (CA  4.  1973):  United  States  v. 
Iloffa.  349  P.  2d  20,  41-42  (CA  6,  1965).  affd 
on  other  groimds.  385  U.S.  293  ( 1966) .  United 
States  V.  Santos.  385  F.  2d  43.  45  (CA  7.  1967). 
cert,  denied,  390  U-S.  954  (1968*:  United 
States  V.  Mortou.  483  F.  2d  573.  576  (CA  8. 
1973),  United  States  v.  Spanos,  462  P.  2d 
1012.  1014  (CA  9.  1972):  Carbo  v.  United 
States.  314  F.  2d  718.  737  (CA  9,  1963).  cert, 
denied,  377  U.S.  953  (1964).  Whether  the 
standard  has  been  satisfied  is  a  quesuon  of 
admissibility  of  evidence  to  be  decided  by 
the  trial  Judge. 

»■  There  Is  nothing  novel  about  governmen- 
tal confidentiality.  The  meetings  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  In  1787  were  con- 
ducted in  complete  privacy.  I  Farrand,  The 
Records  of  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787. 
xi-jucv  (1911).  Moreover,  all  records  of  those 
meetings  were  sealed  for  more  than  30  years 
after  the  Convention.  See  3  U.S.  Stat.  At 
Large.  15th  Cong.  1st  Sess..  Res.  B  (1818). 
Most  of  the  Pramers  acknowledged  tixat 
without  secrecy  no  constitution  of  the  kind 
that  was  developed  could  have  been  written. 
Warren.  The  Making  of  the  Constitution, 
134-139  (1937). 

■  The  Special  Prosecutor  argues  that  there 
Is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  for  a  pres- 
ideniia".  privilege  as  to  his  communications 
(■.-rresfonding  to  the  privilege  of  Members 
c'f  Congress  imder  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause.  But  the  silence  of  the  Constitution  on 
thbj  score  ia  not  dlspasltlve.  "The  rule  of 
constitutional  interpretation  announced  in 
McCuUoch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  316.  that 
that  which  was  reasonably  appropriati-  and 


relevant  to  the  exercise  of  a  granted  pon-er 
was  considered  as  accompanying  the  gnuit. 
has  been  so  universally  applied  that  it  suf- 
fices merely  to  state  It."  Marshall  v.  Gordon. 
243  U.S.  621,537  (1947). 

''Freedom  of  communication  vital  to  ful- 
fillment of  wholesome  relationships  Is  ob- 
tained only  by  removing  the  specter  ot 
compelled  disclosure  .  .  .  [Olovernment  .  .  . 
needs  open  but  protected  channels  for  the 
kind  of  plain  talk  that  is  e.ueutlal  to  the 
quality  of  its  functioning."  Carl  Zeiss  Stijt- 
ung  V,  V.E.B.  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena.  40  FJIJ5. 
318.  325  (D.C.  1966).  See  Nixcn  v.  Sirica.  — 
U.S.  App.  DC.  — ,  —  487  P  2d  700.  713  (1973): 
Kaifer  Al7iminum  <t  Chem  Corp  v.  United 
States.  157  P.  Supp.  939  (Ct.  CI.  1958)  {per 
Reed.  J  );  The  Federabsl  No.  ^4  (S.  P.  Mlttcl 
ed  1938). 

'  Because  of  Die  key  role  of  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  in  the  judicial  process,  courts 
have  historically  been  cautious  about  prlW- 
Ief;es.  Justice  FrankTurter.  diesenting  in  El- 
kins  v.  United  States.  364  US.  206.  234  (  T960) . 
Siild  of  this:  "LlmltatJons  are  properly  placed 
upon  the  operation  of  this  general  principle 
only  to  the  very  limited  extent  that  permit- 
ling  a  refusal  to  testify  or  excluding  rele- 
vant evidence  has  a  public  good  transcending 
the  normally  predommant  principle  of  utiliz- 
ing all  rational  means  for  ascertaining  truth." 
'■  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  bal- 
ance between  the  President's  generalized  in- 
terest in  confidentiality  and  the  need  for 
relevant  evidence  in  civil  llttgalion.  nor  with 
that  between  the  confldeutlality  interest  and 
congressional  demands  for  information,  nor 
with  the  President's  interest  in  pr«ser\'lng 
state  secret.?.  We  address  only  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Presldeni's  assertion  of  a  general- 
ized privilege  of  confidentiality  against  the 
constitutional  need  for  relevant  evidence  to 
criminal  trials. 

''Mr.  Justice  Cardozo  made  this  point  In 
an  analogous  context.  Speaking  for  a  unani- 
mous Court  in  Clark  v.  United  States.  289 
U-S.  1  (1933),  he  emphasized  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  secrecy  of  the  deUbera- 
ttons  of  a  petit  Jury  in  a  criminal  case. 
"Freedom  of  debate  might  be  stifled  and  in- 
dependence of  thought  checked  if  Jurors  were 
made  to  feel  that  their  arguments  and  bal- 
lots were  to  be  freely  pubUshed  in  the  world." 
Id.,  at  13.  Nonetheless,  the  Court  also  recog- 
nized that  isolated  Inroads  on  confidential- 
ity designed  to  ser\'e  the  paramount  need  ol 
the  criminal  law  would  not  vitiate  the  Inter- 
ests served  by  secrecy. 

"A  Juror  of  integrity  and  reasonably  firm- 
ness will  not  fear  to  speak  his  mind  if  the 
confidences  of  debate  are  barred  to  the  eara 
of  more  Impertinence  or  malice.  He  will  not 
expect  to  be  shielded  against  the  disclosure 
of  his  conduct  in  the  event  that  there  is  evi- 
dence reflecting  upon  his  honor.  The  chance 
that  now  and  then  there  may  be  found  some 
timid  soul  who  will  take  counsel  of  his  fears 
and  give  way  to  their  repressive  power  is  too 
remote  and  shadowlv  to  shape  the  course  ol 
Justice"  Id.,  at  16. 

-'  When  the  subpoenaed  material  Is  deliv- 
ered to  the  District  Judge  in  camera  ques- 
tions may  arise  as  to  the  excising  of  parts 
and  it  lies  within  the  discretion  of  that  court 
to  seek  the  aid  of  the  Special  Prosecutor  and 
the  President's  counsel  for  in  camera  con- 
sideration of  the  validity  of  particular  exci- 
sions, whether  the  basis  of  excision  ix  relev- 
ancy or  admissibility  or  under  such  cases  as 
Reynolds,  supra,  or  Waterman  Stcwnxfrp, 
supra. 


REMARKS  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
WILBUR  D.  MILLS  AT  THE  MEET- 
ING OP  THE  SOUTHEASTERN  TAX 
ADMINISTRATORS  ASSOCIATION 
HOT  SPRINGS.  ARK..  JULY  22.  1974 

<Mr.   WAGGONNER   asked   and  was 
Biven  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention a  timely  speech  given  by  the 
Honorable  Wilbur  Mills,  distinguished 
and  able  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  at  a  meeting  of  t)ie 
Southeastern  Tax  Administrators  Asso- 
ciation iu  Hot  Springs.  Ark.,  on  July  22. 
It  deals  with  our  No.  1  problem  today, 
inflation. 

While  everyone  agrees  that  inflation 
is  a  major  ailment,  equally  obvious  is 
tlie  fact  that  there  is  no  single  onswer. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  makes  a  number 
of  recommendations  which  I  submit  are 
all  worthy  of  consideration. 

Ii  follows: 

KiMVRKs  nr  Tin:  Hokok^ble  WiLBtr*  D.  MiLt9 
AT    TifE    Meeting    of    the    SotrruEASTrRN 

Tax      Ai'MlNISTRATOKS      ASSOCIATION,      HoF 
Springs.  Ark.,  Jutr  22,  1974 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  have  Uiis 
opportunity  xo  be  with  you  today  for  the 
Aimual  Meeting  of  the  Southeastern  Tax 
Administrators'  Association,  It  is  a  par- 
ticular pleasure  ot  this  time  to  ha^-e  the 
chance  to  discuss  with  you,  as  professionals 
in  the  field  of  taxation,  the  critical  problems 
of  the  economy  and  the  significant  Impact 
which  tax  policy  can  have  in  restoring  aia- 
bUlty  while  reducing  inflation.  I  plan  to  limit 
my  iniilal  remarks  today  so  that  at  their 
conclusion  you  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  asking  quefiiiou£  on  issues  which  may  be 
ol  concern  to  you  and  with  which  I  have  not 
dealt  in  these  brief  remarks. 

The  most  serious  problem  facing  Ihla  na- 
tion  today  is  the  conthiuotlon  of  excessive 
levels  of  Inflation.  In  recent  months  we  have 
witnessed  rates  of  inflation  which  are  un- 
surpassed In  the  peacetime  history  of  the 
United  States,  Inflation  so  serious  that  econ- 
omists have  coined  a  new  phrase — double 
dig  it  inflat  Ion— to  describe  the  magni- 
tude of  intlation  at  annual  levels  in  excess  of 
10  ,. 

I  have  been  gravely  concerned  that  despite 
the  wamng  confidence  of  both  consumer 
and  buslneiss  alike  in  the  ability  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  deal  with  inflallon  both  the 
Congress  and  the  Admmistration  have  foiled 
to  take  action  m  a  magnitude  equal  to  the 
crisis  we  face. 

Since  1965  mflalion  ha.s  run  rampant  In 
this  country,  and  if  the  past  appeared  dismal, 
the  future  seems  dork. 

In  recent  months  Increases  In  the  chemical, 
rubber.  lumber,  paper  and  metal  industries 
have  increased  at  an  alarming  pace  ot  annual 
ratci  between  20',;  end  GO'.?. 

Inflation  for  the  constmier  has  accelerated 
With  prices  rising  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  10'. 
and  Wholesale  prices  at  a  rate  In  excess  of 

15':. 

And  with  the  lag  in  wage  increases  behind 
those  of  prices  durmg  the  post  year  and  a 
half,  we  can  anticipate  a  strong  catch-up 
eflort  on  the  part  of  labor  in  the  forthcom- 
ing contract  negotiotlonB  in  many  key 
industries. 

There  has  been  some  indication  that  the.-< 
drastic  price  increases  have  moderated  and 
that  ibe  short-term  factors  which  magnified 
the  inflationary  pressures  wlthm  the 
economy  has  been  reduced. 

Pood  shortages  of  last  spring,  attributable 
to  the  worldwide  shortage  of  grain  and  ac- 
centuated by  the  export  policies  of  the 
Administration  have  subsided  and  in  the 
past  tew  weeks,  livestock  prices  have  shown 
signs  of  decline. 

Energy  shortages  and  drastic  price  In- 
creases caused  by  the  political  policies  of  the 
oil  exporting  nations  ore  being  reduced. 
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T!:e  IrapBct  ol  the  deval'intions  cf  tlu- 
ti.WxT  rp5uUli!?  la  htgber  prices  for  ImiKined 
goiwls  i\n3  ^e^n  rhEorbed  and  somewhftt 
c!;:mM'?hed. 

A-^-a  enme  «i^::5  or  recovery  from  the  d!?- 
t  riof3  of  the  economy  under  the  mxilU' 
fuii^ea  disaste:-  ol  '.va-e-prlce  controls  are 
rppcruig. 

Btii  though  these  Ehcri-term  I  ictor*  Luve 
reducc'j  the  stronger  immediate  preatures 
roward  innation.  the  long-term  causes  ot 
TThlch  we  hare  haen  avare  for  quite  some 
time  still  reflect  a  diE^mni  future  hnd  genera: 
j-'overr  mental  nt-h'iect. 

The  hiternatloual  boom  economy  has  pro- 
duced an  enlarged  demand  for  capttal  goods, 
and  shortages  of  materials  oad  component 
parts  such  as  ttecl.  aUimmum.  cobI,  paper, 
bearings.  cJecmc  motoij.  and  forglr.^s  for^- 
ca-it  fu;uTe  shortngca  of  coii^umer  good?. 

Wayes  ra'es  have  risen  sharply  a*  a  time 
v-hen  production  has  been  falling  off,  and  In 
t;:e  second  quarter,  earnings  in  the  private 
nonfarm  economy  have  risen  at  an  annual 
rale  ci  lO'.r.  and  the  labor  cost  per  unit  cf 
oi.tput  has  risen  at  :in  even  higher  rate. 

And  wo  ore  continuing  to  pursue  exhorbic- 
n-.it  governmental  spending  poUcles.  produc- 
i^S  greater  deficits  and  promoting  demand. 
The  time  has  come  and  pa^t  for  selective 
p-ction,  nnd  our  Inavrlon  in  Uealing  with  the.'<e 
long-term  c-aiise't  !n  the  past  has  reduced 
otir  options  compe'.ling  imnedlate  and  dras- 
tic action.  In  a  speech  iHst  month  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  outlined  my  proposals 
for  ending  Inflation  and  moving  toward  a 
more  realistic  and  stable  economic  growth. 
Since  that  time  many  of  our  nation's  >rev 
eror.omlc  spokesmen  have  echoed  that  call 
lor  prompt  and  declstie  meas^ires  to  curb 
CO!  sutner  demand,  redvice  government 
spending;,  nnd  control  the  wige-prlce  boom. 
Ic  is  generally  agreed  tha'  rerhaps  the 
riof*  slsniiScant  pressure  toward  continued 
Inflation  has  been  the  Aral  poiicy  of  the 
Federal  froremment  for  the  pact  ten  vearp. 
producing  record  deficits  and  setting  the  tone 
for  the  nation  to  live  far  b?rond  its  means  to 
produce.  Pew  people  reallre  that  if  vou  exam- 
ine the  history  of  Federal  expenditures,  we 
r-ceeded  the  SIOO  billion  mark  In  spending 
in  fiscal  year  1962,  But  the  next  8100  bUIlon 
n.crease  c&me  in  1D7I,  mesnlng  that  In 
only  9  years,  Federal  spending  Increased  a^ 
much  as  m  the  first  almost  two  hundred 
vrara  of  our  nation's  hlstorv  And  It  Is  en- 
tirely possible  that  unless  we  take  immedi- 
ate action,  the  nejtt  *100  billion  increase  wl'.I 
be  reached  In  thi^  fiscal  year. 

la  te.^timojiv  beiore  the  Buu.se  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Meuns  in  our  present  tax  rc- 
iomi  dtllberatlon*.  Chairman  Arthur  Bums 
f.f  i!-.e  Federal  Reiene  Board  labeled  the 
need  for  a  810  billloa  reduction  In  Federal 
spending  In  the  current  fltcal  year  as  the 
mo^t  crucial  siep  m  an  mimed'tate  ns-aiiit 
tn  inttatlon. 

In  keeping  \\::h  that  call  and  inv  own 
!uriu-5tandiug  commitment  to  a  reduction 
m  Federal  spending.  I  called  upon  the  Presi- 
de.it  last  week  to  loin  with  ilie  Conarre5a  to 
achiev©  this  goal.  Tliw  U  neither  the  tln;e 
lor  partiaaoshlp  or  Executive -Legislative 
cojiflict,  but  rather  a  tune  lor  mime--Ji3te 
reductions  to  take  place 

bei-ondJy.  I  hhve  called  for  ihe  cout:iiuu- 
lion  '.I  oMr  prcbti:'.  pt.iKv  uf  monetary  re- 
straint. Such  a  policy  l^  necesiary  at  ihi, 
lime  to  break  the  psychology-  that  has  driven 
tlie  consumer  to  anticipate  a  higher  quality 
of  life  and  to  hedge  a^ninst  higher  prices 
Tfixough  >.he  hehvv  use  oi  borrowed  fund-.. 
Ihis  expansion  in  demand  has  exceeded  nnr 
>.npttcity  to  produce  sufficieni  goods,  niid 
crecii".  restraint  should  serve  to  ea^  the  pre-,- 
sure  of  this  magnified  demand.  However,  the 
present  policy  poc^s  serious  problems  tor 
many  ludustriea  includiug  ngriculture.  utili- 
ties, and  governments  to  secure  adequate 
cwpiraJ  for  evwntuil  i,eed5   Some  wtiion  will 
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be  :.i.r.-..,.,.-irr  in  the  co'.m  j  c  t!:;5  pu'.:':s  to 
insure  that  pRiUcularly  m  capltal.goods 
short  Industries,  adequate  oiplUl  tor  es- 
pauded  productloa  U  available. 

Thirdly,  1  have  callad  for  the  re-!nstltu- 
tlon  of  vrage-prlce  coucrols.  Some  action  wUI 
be  i-eccssary.  I  belle\'»  to  Insure  that  whUe 
the  efforts  toward  coutrolling  loiig-tcnn  In- 
nailon  are  becomlns  effective,  a  new  surge  ot 
tvage-prlce  increases  will  not  occur.  I  do  not 
believe  thot  with  the  present  lack  of  coiifl- 
deuce  on  the  psrt  of  the  Amerkau  people 
in  llie  ability  of  government  to  deul  with 
our  economic  problems,  jawboning  will  be 
sufficient  to  curb  demands  lor  higher  wages 
in  anticipation  of  higher  prices  and  the  re- 
sulting price  increases  whlcli  tliese  wages 
wUi  produce.  1  would  call  today  upon  orga- 
•Uzed  laijor  both  in  tlie  Interest  ot  the  na- 
tional ecotiomy  and  in  tne  interest  of  one 
ot  till,  .oremost  goals  of  the  labor  movement, 
low  miemploymeni.  to  negotiate  In  this 
round  lor  moder..ite  wage  Increases  coiipled 
v.'Itii  r.n  assurance  from  business  t:i&t  the 
remainder  ot  for.-ner  ti-age  demands  will  be 
tiscd  lor  capital  expansion  tied  to  ne-*  Jobs. 
This  would  serve  a  three-told  purpore,  stlm- 
iiia'uig  production,  reducing  per  unit  costs, 
tmd  moderating  the  cost-push  pretsnre  ol 
liigher  wages. 

.'Vnd  anally.  I  believe  that  we  must  con. 
tmiif  to  rely  upon  the  tax  system  to  provide 
ili:.-e  necessary  incentives  to  capital  expan- 
sion while  avoiding  t.he  extreme  innation- 
aiy  .■•ep  of  reductog  taxes  across  the  board. 
As  you  are  aware,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
nnd  Means  has  been  engaged  In  an  extensive 
tax  reform  esort,  seeking  to  terminate 
abuses  that  have  arisen  under  present  law 
simplify  the  tax  law  for  Uie  average  tax- 
payer, and  preserve  the  economic  mtegrltv 
which  underlies  the  Incentive  provisions  ot 
the  Code. 

The  econom;-  at  tiie  present  lime  deniandb 
that  incentive  provlelons  such  as  the  ac- 
celeiated  depreciation  range  and  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit  be  retained  In  order 
to  insure  that  adequate  capital  Is  available 
not  only  for  modernization,  but  lor  expan- 
sion as  well.  The  12';  increase  in  business 
capital  expenditures  that  is  projected  for 
this  year  may  mean  very  little  should  the 
sharp  rises  in  the  cost  ol  material  and  labor 
contlnne  to  escalate. 

BtL«lnes!i  capital  investment  in  this  na- 
tion lias,  in  fact,  not  been  sufficient  in  re- 
cent years,  and  particularly  In  auch  short- 
supply  Uidustrles  as  those  producing  raw 
materials  Increased  capital  Investment  Is 
essential  to  prevent  a  long-term  demand- 
pull  inflationary  siu-ge  It  must  be  remem- 
bered  Uiat  much  of  the  capital  expenditures 
in  recent  years  have  been  geared  to  com- 
pliance with  State  and  Federal  antl-pollutlon 
and  safety  Improvements  and  sumcient  re- 
sources have  not  necessarUy  Ijeen  directed  to 
expenditures  «hlch  wUl  result  In  Increased 
productivity.  I  bcUeve  that  the  Committee 
may  al.io  want  to  consider  such  proptjsals  as 
Increasing  the  Investment  tax  credit  as  well 
as  other  possibilities  for  added  incentives  to 
capital  expansion  in  short-suppiv  industries. 
In  addition  to  retaining  and  the  possibility 
of  expanding  these  provuions  of  the  tax 
law.  the  Committee  has  aireailv  taken  ten- 
tative action  wljich  I  believe  will  be  in  the 
interest  ol  sparltiug  the  economy  bv  unlock- 
ing capital  currently  tied  to  dismal  market 
coiiditlona.  In  keeping  witli  my  own  long- 
ttanduia  Interest  in  altering  liie  tax  treat- 
ment of  capital  gains,  lite.  Committee  last 
week  tentatively  decided  to  implement  a 
form  ol  sliding. .scale  trealtncut  lor  capital 
gahis.  Onder  present  law.  gahi  Irom  the  sale 
or  a  capital  a«set  held  lor  six  months  or 
longer  qualilies  itir  preferentiul  long-term 
capital  gains  treatment.  I  hate  felt  that  six 
month.s  was  too  short  a  period  for  such 
treatment  and  that  giving  an  equal  deduc- 
tion 'o  tliose  w!ia  held  a>seis  l.ir  i.ulv  six 
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inoi.il.,  to  those  t:ii,t  had  been  held  for  ■ 
number  ot  years  v  as  inequitable.  As  a  result 
the  Committee's  tentative  decision  would 
extend  the  holding  period  for  long-term  cap- 
ital giiins  treatment  to  one  year  or  more 

The  present  ntiy  percent  deduction  al- 
lowed for  such  gains  would  lie  retaUied  lor 
assets  held  lor  up  to  Ihe  years.  This  Is  the 
period  over  wliich  Income  averaging  provides 
siguincant  benefits.  After  ave  years,  the 
fifty  percent  exclusion  ration  would  bo  In- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  1',  ot  the 
cost  basis  of  the  asset  for  each  year  there- 
after up  lo  twenty  years.  This  provision 
would  not  only  mora  accurately  reflect  the 
amount  of  auch  gala  attributable  to  Intta- 
tlon.  but  would  also  succeed  in  freeing  assets 
and  capital  to  rejuvenate  tlte  sagging  secu- 
rities and  real  estate  Industries. 

In  addition,  the  amount  ot  long-term  cap- 
ital K»s  aUowed  as  a  deduction  agalnsi 
ordUiary  Income  has  been  increased  from 
Sl.OOO  annually  to  Si2.000.  Coupled  with  tlie 
carryback  and  carryforward  provision  which 
is  currently  allowed  only  to  corporations,  this 
will  hopefully  allow  Investors  currenUy 
locked-lu  lo  a  downturued  market  to  liqui- 
date and  reinvest  again  sparklnc  greater 
economic  activity. 

But  in  order  for  the  Congress  to  develop 
a  tax  policy  tliat  is  consistent  with  the 
Koal  of  restoring  strength  to  our  ailing  econ- 
omy.  it  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  to  the 
average  taxpayer  that  oiu.  tax  system  Is 
equitable  and  that  similarly  situated  tax- 
payeis  will  assume  an  equal  share  ot  the 
tax  burden.  As  State  tax  admhilstrators,  you 
are  weU  aware  ot  the  general  public  feeling 
that  there  Is  widespread  abuse  ot  the  tax 
law  resulting  in  Individuals  with  high  In- 
comoB  paying  little  tax.  This  feeling  has 
been  accentuated  of  laLe  witii  revelations 
of  the  public  marketing  ot  tax  shelters  and 
various  other  manipulations  of  the  tax  laa-. 
A  t.rstem  of  voluntary  compliance  upon 
whicU  we  rely  for  the  reporthtg  and  collec- 
tion of  Income  taxes  m  this  nation,  requires 
tliat  every  taxpayer  have  faith  In  the  tas 
law  with  which  he  is  required  to  comply. 
Few  people  rcillte  that  the  Committee  and 
the  Contress  have  enacted  far-reaching  tax 
rclorm  legLslation  In  the  past,  and  the  Com- 
niittec  on  Ways  and  Means  was  widely  known 
as  the  most  reform  minded  Comtnlttee  ol 
the  Congress  I014'  before  reform  was  a  catch- 
piirasc  for  political  demagoguery. 

For  example,  from  1962  through  1973.  the 
lax  liability  of  the  average  married  couple 
with  two  children  earning  $6,000  per  year 
was  reduced  by  53.9'..  For  the  same  family 
earning  less  than  $4,000  per  vear,  tliat  bur- 
den  wos  reduced  by  100'. .  In  fact,  changes 
in  the  tax  law  since  1302  are  estimated  to 
result  In  individuals  paying  S40  billion  less 
in  hicome  taxes  in  fl-scal  year  1975. 

In  our  present  tax  reform  effort,  the  Com- 
mittee has  examined  every  Incentive  provi- 
sion in  the  tax  ctxie,  first  through  panel  dis- 
cussions and  later  through  extensive  public 
hearings.  Although  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
a-ill  lie  sumcient  time  remaUilng  in  the  pres- 
ent session  lo  complete  action  in  every  area 
hi  which  action  Is  deahed,  I  do  believe  that 
we  have  already  taken  tenlalive  action  which 
will  move  us  much  closer  10  eliminating  the 
abuses  that  have  arisen  under  present  law. 
la  our  close  exjiminatlon  of  tax  shelters,  we 
found  that  not  only  was  equity  being  sacri- 
ficed in  most  of  Ihese  abuses,  but  that  eco- 
nomic distortions  were  resulting  as  well.  The 
Committee  has  tentatively  decided  to  adopt 
the  Administrations  LUnitatlon  on  ArtlAclal 
Accounting  Loss  iL.U.)  proposal  which  will 
limit  the  amount  of  Income  from  other 
sources  that  can  be  offset  by  accelerated  de- 
ductions and  the  resulthig  artificial  losses 
from  certain  business  operations. 

Among  these  operations  which  tlie  Com- 
i..ilitee  found  were  the  subject  of  tax  shelter 
nbus*.   were   farming,   real    estate,   oil   and 
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gas  operalion*;.  and  films.  I  believe  that  the 
action  which  the  Committee  has  taken  In 
the.se  areas  not  only  will  remove  the  abuse  of 
the  tax  law.  but  will  also  promote  the  non- 
tax shelter  operators  of  such  business  who 
rely  on  sound  economics,  not  the  tax  laws  to 
dcrii  e  a  profit.  The  Committee  has  also  taken 
action  in  the  field  of  taxation  of  foreign 
source  Income,  an  area  which  has  received 
wide  attention  because  of  the  possibUiiy  that 
many  domestic  corporations  could  offset  U.S. 
domestic  income  with  lorelgn  losses  in  early 
\ears  of  foreign  operations,  while  offsetting 
the  income  derived  from  those  operatioiis  in 
Liter  yeare  with  foreign  tax  credits.  The  Com- 
mittee's action  will.  I  tjelleve.  insure  that 
the  tax  treatment  of  those  foreign  operation.^ 
is  equitable  and  In  accord  with  (fcncraUv 
accepted  International  practice,  wl-.ile  iasur- 
Ing  that  abuse  will  not  occur. 

Additionally,  the  Committee  hn-i  taken 
tentative  action  designed  to  simplify  com- 
pliance for  the  individual  taxpayer.  And 
though  many  of  these  tentative  decisions  lu 
the  area  of  simplification  have  been  inter- 
preLed  as  increasing  taxes  for  the  average 
taxpayer.  I  want  to  point  out  that  It  has 
been  the  Committee's  long-standlug  practice 
lo  complete  action  on  revenue-raising  pro- 
visions iDcfore  determining  how  much  relief 
we  will  be  able  to  provide. 

Among  these  decisions  are  the  elimination 
of  the  $100  dividend  exclusion,  elimination 
of  the  deduction  for  gasoline  taxes,  an  in- 
crease In  the  3',;  floor  applicable  to  the 
medical  expense  deduction  to  6',,  and  the 
Inclusion  of  a  floor  of  $200  which  ml.3ceilane- 
ous  deductions  must  exceed  in  order  to  be 
deductible.  Among  the  possibilities  for  pro- 
viding sUuilar  reductions  to  compensate  for 
tile  deductions  that  have  been  eliminated 
or  reduced  are  the  increase  of  the  personal 
exemption,  an  increase  in  the  standard  de- 
duction, and  a  mi^iceUancous  itemized  deduc- 
tion of  a  fixed  amount. 

I  believe  that  the  Committee's  action  will 
insure  a  greater  degree  of  equity  in  our  pres- 
ent tax  law  m  a  rational  manner  consistent 
with  our  economic  goals. 

The  montlis  ahead  wiU  be  trying  moutlis 
tor  our  economy  and  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. In  cooilug-off  the  boom  period  we  ha\e 
treated,  we  must  pay  for  uic  accelerated 
pace  at  which  we  have  moved,  la  order  to 
uisure  that  the  luflaiton  eroding  nway  our 
wages,  our  investments,  and  otu  economic 
Ktreagth  is  ended,  we  must  move  Inio  an  era 
of  great  sacririce  for  us  all.  This  effort  will 
require  the  strong  suppori  of  ail  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  their  understanding  and  their 
trust,  and  it  will  also  require  the  cooperation 
and  complementary  efforts  of  each  ot  the 
other  levels  of  government  in  this  nation. 
Spending  at  all  levels  of  government  must 
be  reduced.  The  pressure  towaid  high  inter- 
est rates  must  be  ended.  Productive  le- 
sources  must  be  expanded,  and  the  cost  per 
unit  of  production  must  be  reduced. 

With  Uic  support  of  the  American  people, 
the  Congress,  the  Administration,  and  gov- 
erument  at  the  State  and  local  le\el  can 
insure  a  higher  qunUty  of  life  In  a  mote 
stable  econoujlc  cUmaie. 


"BETWEEN  FANATICISM  AND  CYN- 
ICISM," AN  ADDRESS  BY  PRESI- 
DENT JOHN  R.  SILBER  OP  BOS- 
TON   UNIVERSITY 

•  Mr.  BRADEMAS  a.sked  and  was  given 
pei-mi.<ksion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
[Joint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  given 
the  current  consideration  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  impeachment 
of  President  Nixon,  I  believe  that  Mem- 
bers of  Conei-es.s  will  find  iikinnnating 


and,  indeed.  Inspiring,  an  address  de- 
livered by  John  R.  SUber,  president  of 
Boston  University,  at  the  lOlst  com- 
mencement of  that  institution. 

In  his  address,  President  Sllber  deals 
in  a  profound  way  with  the  meaning  of 
the  rule  of  law  in  the  American  consti- 
tutional system  and  docs  so  with  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  current  impeach- 
ment proceedings. 

I  should  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  ihr.t  a 
longer  and  more  detailed  version  of  tliis 
address  is  to  appear  in  the  September 
issue  of  the  Center  magazine,  published 
by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
ci atic  Institutions  at  Santa  Baibara, 
Calif. 

I  insert  the  text  of  Mr.  Silber's  address 
.It  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Between  Fanaticism  and  CvNictSM 
lAddre^  by  President  John  R.  Sllber) 
For  the  past  four  years  this  graduating 
c!a.ss  has  been  witne.'>s  to  continuing  and  ac- 
celerating change  in  American  life.  They 
have  found  themselves  in  an  age  of  bewil- 
derment marked  by  a  pervasive  sense  of  in- 
directiou,  ftlienation  and  loss.  They  have  lived 
in  a  time  of  Intensified  polarization  In  our 
society  that  seems  almost  to  validate  John 
Adams'  somber  description  of  tlie  ineluctable 
fate  of  democracies:  "Remember."  he  wrote 
thirty-eight  years  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  "democracy  never  lasts  Jong. 
It  soon  wastes,  exhausts,  and  murders  itself. 
There  never  was  a  democracy  yet  Uiat  did 
not  commit  suicide." 

Adams  was  himself  a  revolutionan.'  of  im- 
pressive professional  credentials.  He  tlld  not 
write  this  evaluation  out  of  counter-revo- 
lutlonaiy  pessimism.  He  could  find  examples 
in  his  own  lifetime  and  in  recent  history,  of 
democratic  experiracnis  that  destroyed  them- 
selves: Adams  himself  had  seen  the  bloody 
and  erratic  course  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  inemor>'  of  the  decay,  a  centun"  be- 
fore, of  the  English  Puritan' repubhc  into  a 
military  dictatorship  was  still  fresh.  Even 
more  than  by  tiiese  examples,  Adams  must 
have  been  guided  by  his  assessment  of  the 
nature  of  nwn  and  by  his  belief  tliat  the 
character  of  society  is  derived  from  the 
character  of  those  who  make  It  up:  "Pas- 
sions are  the  same  in  all  men,  under  all  forms 
of  simple  government,  and  when  unchecked. 
produce  the  same  effects  of  fraud,  violence 
and  cruelty.  When  clear  prospects  are  opened 
before  vanity,  pride,  avarice,  or  ambition,  for 
tliezr  easy  grntiflcation,  it  is  hard  for  the 
most  considerate  philo.si>phers  and  the  most 
cou&cieullous  moralists  to  resUt  the  tempta- 
tion. Individuals  have  conquered  Uieniselves: 
nations  and  large  bodies  of  men,  never." 

A  duzeu  years  ago  graduating  classes  ond 
tiiose  attending  graduation  exercises  might 
have  given  slight  credence  to  Adams'  Judg- 
nie-u.  In  the  JOSOa  and  early  60'a  America 
t>vcmed  a  society  on  the  move  and  in  the 
right  direction,  gaining  momentum,  adequate 
to  the  challenge  of  the  future  as  it  had  been 
to  the  chollenges  of  the  past.  Tlie  events  of 
the  Intervening  years  have  eroded  that  con- 
fidence, and  now  Adams'  words  seem  obvl- 
ou?.ly  and  frlghtentngiy  true.  Balance  and 
control  .seem  lacking,  not  merely  in  the  na- 
tion but  In  the  individuals  who' make  it  up. 
Idealism  has  tiiven  rise  to  fanaticism  and 
lawlessness. 

TJie  niorul  force  and  ulthnatc  respect  for 
law  that  anhnated  Martin  Lu»her  Klnt;'s 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
dbvsipatpd  into  the  f.ictionflll3ms  of  black 
power.  The  Idealism  of  the  Port  Huron 
statement  and  the  original  members  of  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  degen- 
erated into  brut;il  assaults  on  the  university. 
Aj  youth  movements  once  mnitvated  by  the 
highest  Idealism  became  incToa<:lngly  shrill. 
irin-iunai  and   fanatlc:il.   what   had   been  a 


careful  coordination  of  means  with  endft  be- 
came first  careless  and  finally  disappeared 
altogether  by  May  1970.  when  ansoni-sts  p\.\ 
the  torch  to  more  than  one  academic  build- 
ing in  the  mad  belief  that  this  action  would 
force  the  cancellation  of  the  Cambodian  In- 
va.sipn.  Far  from  brin{:ing  the  President  to 
Ms  knees,  tiie  ten  days  of  rioting  diver'cJ 
the  attention  of  the  great  majority  from  ihe 
serious  moral  ^uc  at  hand. 

OLOT.     ClNfRATJOK-i 

Older  gcriera:!ons  That  under  Ro<:sevrti  j.i.J 
Truman  and  Eisenhower  had  risen  to  the 
moral  challenge  of  the  limes,  rose  once  asaiu 
under  Kennedy  .ir.t!  Johiwon  to  meet  rcL-pon- 
sibilitles  Ebroad  and  ihe  goal  at  home  of  pr  j- 
vidmg  increased  opportunity  lor  all  cuiiiens. 
But  the  older  generation,  enjoying  the  groA- 
hit:  aiTlucnce  of  an  economy  force-fed  by  fed- 
eral spcndinjj.  allowed  liseU  to  be  compro- 
mised by  gradual  siages  into  a  full-scale  lai.d 
war  in  Asia  th,ii  it  eventuiilly  came  to  *ee  ...-. 
nrst.  econam:caUy.  then  militarily,  and  Ji- 
ually  morally  bankrupt.  The  ■activists"  spent 
themselves  m  an  effort  lo  achieve  insta.^; 
public  Virtue  for  the  uaiion,  and  the  older 
generation  spent  itself  trying  to  make  i^ie 
worse  appe:ir  the  better  cRuse  by  afDxing  the 
gloss  "Peace  With  Honor"  to  an  cxhausiitic 
e.sercise  that  discredited  us  all. 

Like  two  bulls  e!:haustcd  by  the  probes  or 
oversealous  picadors,  the  generations  l-.ave 
come  to  face  each  other  impassively,  ques- 
tioningly.  uiu.-ertalnly.  on  the  connnon 
ground  of  cynicism.  Many  oi  tlie  young  ha\e 
reached  an  accommodation  with  their  par- 
ents on'.y  by  t>^iJ'g  wp  on  Lhem.  Expect. ny 
nothing  noble  or  worthy  from  the  older  ftcu- 
rra'foii,  they  have  become  free  ui  find  tiipin 
tolerable,  amusing,  or  even  delightful.  The 
parental  genera Uon  has  also  twcome  increa*- 
mgly  reconciled  to  the  younger,  and  largely 
ThrotiKh  a  similar  act  of  renounced  eKpct.ia- 
iiun  And  so  the  gcneraiions  have  lived  since 
:072.  the  Nixon  re-election  having  been  the 
point  at  which  the  yovmger  generation  lost  v.b 
iuterest  In  inst.-int  politics  and  the  older  be- 
gan io  pjiidFr  the  liupiicaiioos  of  trlumphaii 
cynicum. 

During  th.e  last  two  ycaii  the  geuerau.m^ 
have  maintained  a  wary  truce.  They  paui>e  la 
cynicism,  one  having  a.Tived  there  through 
rrusirated  fanariclsm,  the  other  through 
gradual  accommodation. 

Each  generation  tends  toward  an  e.voe5.-  of 
qualities  that  In  moderation  are  neces&An.- 
to  the  buuian  condition:  the  Idealism,  a^ptr- 
ation  and  daring  of  youth,  and  the  realisn.,  ' 
experience  ond  caution  of  age  In  the  bcsi  or 
limes,  when  the  generations  are  in  proper 
rnntaci.  the  tendencies  are  self -correct  :!<•: 
When  the  generations  are  separated — as  ihey 
have  been— the  tendencies  have  been  free  t.» 
develop  into  excess.  In  the  last  decade  !^e 
Idealism  of  youih  too  often  became  mlndrcr'- 
f.inaticism.  and  ihen  at  the  first  sign  of  hiil- 
ure  degenerated  mto  cynicism  of  an  inten*';j 
possible  only  in  the  young.  The  experience  of 
age  too  often  moved  from  wi^om  to  prjij:- 
matism  to  compromise  to  sell-out.  accom- 
modating to  anything  and  expecting  noth:.i|;. 
Each  genrration  was  confirmed,  first  In  :i» 
excess  and  then  lu  lu  cynicism,  by  a  con- 
stant. If  remote,  view  of  the  other.  The  ctr- 
riictions,  like  the  tendencies,  acre  vo  excc.-s. 

THE    MErriNC    OP    THE    CENnUTIONS 

But  If  the  generations  meet  once  again, 
the  process  of  mutual  correction  can  begin 
once  again.  We  can  make  the  correction  oj 
youth.  Insisting  upon  idealism.  We  ca:: 
make  the  correction  of  age.  Insisting  upon 
an  Ideal  that  can  be  realized.  We  can  meet 
on  the  ground  of  law,  on  the  ground  of  de- 
cency, and  on  the  ground  of  civility. 

The  passibiliues  of  such  a  col labor.it ion 
arc  brillumly  set  forth  in  Robert  Bolt's  play. 
A  Van  for  Alt  Seasons,  lu  a  passage  dealhin 
with  Sir  Thomas  Klore's  Impending  con- 
frontation »ith  Henry  Vlll.  More  receives  a 
\l.'*it   frt-m  a  devious  and  amblMKUs  y.-.m.; 
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man  named  Rich  who  appears  to  be  spying 
on  him  in  the  guise  of  asking  for  help.  "Em- 
ploy mef  says  Rich.  "No!"  replies  More. 
•vEmploy  me."  saya  Rich  desperately.  He 
turik?  to  exit. 
Rich.  1  would  be  steadfusc. 
Mose.  Richard,  you  couldn't  answer  for 
yoifself  even  so  far  as  tonight. 

[Rich  leaves  and  More  takes  couiim)  with 
his  wife.  Alice,  his  daughter.  Margaret,  and 
his  proapertlve  son-in-ia-.v.  Roper, J 
RopEft.  Arrest  him! 
ALitE.  Yes. 
More.  Pbr  what? 
Alice   He's  dangerous! 
Roper.  For  Ubel;  he's  a  ipv. 
AiicL-.  He  is!  Arrest  him! 
MAiiG.«r.T.   Father,   that   man's   bad! 
More.  There  is  no  law*  agntnat  that  I 
Ropes.  There  Is!  God's  Jaw! 
More.  Then  God  can  arrest  html 
RopCT.    Soph lillcat ion    upon    sophiPtlcn- 
tioti! 

MoflS.  No.  sheer  slmpUclty.  The  law.  Ro- 
per, the  law.  I  know  what's  legal,  not  wliari* 
right.  And  111  stick  to  what's  legal. 

RoPEB.  Then  you  .set  man's  law  aboTe 
God's! 

More.  No.  far  below;  but  let  mc  draw  your 
attention  to  a  fact — I'm  not  God.  The  cur- 
rents and  eddies  of  right  and  wrong,  which 
you  find  such  plain  sailing.  X  cant  navipate. 
I'm  no  voyager.  But  in  the  thickets  of  the 
law,  oh,  tbere  I'm  a  forester.  .  .  . 
Alici.  While  you  talk,  IRIch)  Is  gone! 
More.  And  go  he  should,  if  he  was  the  E>evil 
himself,  until  he  broke  the  law! 

Ropes.  So  now  you'd  give  the  Devil  the 
benefit  of  law! 

More.  Yes.  What  would  you  do?  Cut  a  great 

road  through  the  law  to  get  after  the  Devil? 

RopEB.  I"d  cut  down  every  law  In  England 

to  do  that! 

More.  Oh?  And   when  the  la*t  law  was 

down,  and  the  Devil  Uirned  round  on  you 

where  would  you  hide.  Roper,  the  laws  all 
being  fiat?  ...  If  you  cut  them  down — 
and  you're  Just  the  man  to  do  it — d'you 
reallv  think  you  could  sta:id  upright  in  tiic 
winds  that  would  blow  then?  Yes.  I'd  give 
the  Devil  benefit  of  law,  for  my  own  safety's 
sake. 
There  you    hear  a  dialogue   that   moves 


"Decency,  secvu-lty,  and  liberty  alike  de- 
mand that  government  officials  ahall  be 
subjected  to  the  same  rules  of  conduct  that 
are  commands  to  the  citizen.  In  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  existence  of  the  govei-nment 
wui  be  imperiled  if  it  falls  to  ob.<terve  the  law 
scrupulouiiy.  Our  government  is  the  potent, 
the  omnipre^nt  teacher.  For  good  or  UI.  It 
teaches  the  whole  people  by  its  example. 
Crinitf  is  coutagioi'^.  If  the  government  be- 
comes 11  lawbreaker,  it  breeds  contempt  for 
la.v;  It  invites  e\erv-  man  to  become  a  law 
unto  himself:  it  Incites  anarchy.  To  declare 
ihtit  ill  the  admmistratiow  of  the  criminal 
law  the  end  justlflca  the  means— to  declare 
tiiat  the  government  may  commit  crimes  in 
order  to  secure  the  conviction  of  a  private 
criminal — would  bring  terrible  retribution.* 
If  the  younger  generation  lakes  Brandets' 
iftords  AS  the  sacest  counsel  on  cider  gener- 
ation has  to  offer,  and  as  the  cpeninq  state- 
ment ill  what  might  become  a  healing  dia- 
logue between  them,  what  would  it  say? 
Would  It  not  rorrecTlv  respond  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Uulted  States  has  been 
guilty— by  its  own  admission — of  precisely 
those  actions  that  Brandels  condemns?  And 
that  the  terrible  retribution  he  promises  is 
now  upon  us? 

It  U  evident  In  the  improper  subordina- 
tion of  the  leslslative  and  Judicial  branches 
to  the  executive.  Congress  must  restore  the 
proper  balance  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches.  Tills  balance  wui  de- 
teriorate further  if  Congress  allows  the  Presi- 
dent to  define  the  nature  of  Impeachable 
oaenses.  to  determme  what  evidence  may  be 
available  to  the  House  of  Representatives  la 
the  a&seisment  of  his  stewardship,  and  to  dic- 
tate the  procedure  of  the  Judlciarj-  Commit- 
tee's inquiry. 

PROPER    B.\LANCE    IN    OUR    GOVERNMENT 

Proper  balance  will  not  be  restored  to  our 
government  until  the  authority  and  scope  of 
the  judicial  branch  are  also  re-established. 
Elementary  legal  traditions,  such  as  that 
sanction  should  follow  conviction  of  a  crime, 
must  be  observed.  While  the  President  has 
said  of  the  misdeeds  of  Watergate,  "I  as- 
sume responsibility  for  such  actions."  he  has 
thus  far  refused  to  entail  his  responsibility 
with    consequences.    He    emphatically    dls- 

^„_    . .^_,     claims  any  legal  consequences,  and  he  angruy 

successfully  between  the  generations,  "niese     ^'^"^isses  those  who  propose  moral  or  politl- 


men  talk  directly  to  each  other.  Roper  wants 
right  to  be  done.  He  is  understandably  im- 
patient with  the  law's  Inadequacies.  He  does 
not  want  to  let  the  guUty  go  free  or  to  ac- 
complish less  than  the  highest  perfection 
demanded  by  the  law  of  God.  More  is  not 
Insensitive  to  these  higher  demands,  these 
loftier  purposes.  Like  Roper,  he  pravs.  he 
reads  the  Bible,  he  uiidcrttands  theology,  he 
is  aware  of  the  shorttr.mttigs  of  the  law!  But 
he  would  rather  stand  wuh  the  law  of  man 
and  ali  lu  shortcomings  than  open  wide  the 
gates  to  the  moral  Judgments  of  the  fanatic. 

THE  CONSTHAIKT   OF    LAW 

Without  the  constraint  of  law,  not  only 
Roper  but  anyone  can  decide  what  is  right 
He  need  not  be  deterred  hy  wi.nt  ig  legal. 
The  Imperative  of  conscience  Is  a  rationale 
open  to  any  man.  a  gtilde  to  which  every 
man  con  lay  claim.  Conscience  Is  no  better 
than  the  person  to  whom  it  speaks.  Acutely 
aware  of  this.  More  tries  to  convince  hla 
young  colleague  of  the  necessity  to  transcend 
the  subjectivity  of  conscience,  the  subjectiv- 
ity of  Individual  opinion  about  what  is  right, 
through  appeal  to  a  society  grounded  In  law. 
It  Is  More'B  point  that  without  the  law  only 
contingent  factors  may  differentiate  the 
Idealist  Roper  from  the  scoundrel  Rich. 

MR.   JtTSTICE   BRANDEtS 

The  view  that  Bolt  here  puts  l.-.to  More's 
mouTh  is  strikingly  reminiscent  of  a  cele- 
brated statement  of  Mr.  Justice  Brandels  In 
1928.  dlsscming  in  the  Olmstead  case.  Bran- 
dels said: 


cal  consequences  as  mere  partisans. 

Some  defenders  of  the  administration  are 
prompted,  not  by  cynicism,  but  by  a  genuine, 
though  Ill-conceived,  concern  that  no  one 
Should  injure  the  office  of  the  President  of 
the  United  states.  On  this  point  we  may  all 
be  reassured.  There  Is  no  wav  that  anyone 
can  injure  or  detract  from  the  omce  of  the 
President  as  long  as  one  holds  all  mcumbenta 
to  the  very  highest  standards  of  moral,  legal, 
aid  political  rectitude.  To  demand  anything 
less  than  the  highest  standards  of  the  In- 
ctimbents  of  thia  office  would  seriously  Im- 
pair if  not  destroy  the  office  of  the  President 

THE   PBE3IDENCT 

To  pre.serve  the  presidency  we  need  only 
distinguished  the  office  from  Its  Incumbent. 
Tilts  basic  distinction  was  made  1500  years 
ago  by  St.  Augustine  and  reiterated  at  the 
Council  of  Trent  when  the  Catholic  Church 
held  that  the  efficacy  of  the  Mass  did  not  de- 
pend upon  the  moral  quality  of  the  priest. 
By  dlstingulshhig  carefullv  between  office 
and  incumbent,  it  preserved  the  Integrity  of 
the  Mass.  No  institution— not  the  Church, 
not  the  Judiciary,  not  the  bar.  not  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States— can  guar- 
antee that  every  Incumbent  will  fulfill  the 
responsibilities  of  bis  office.  We  do  not  dam- 
age or  dishonor  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  by  being  critical  of  its  incumbents 
Serious  damage  to  the  presidency  derives 
rather  from  the  cynicism  of  the  sort  voiced 
by  Secretary  Melvin  Laird,  whom  The  New 
York  Times  reported  to  say:  "If  the  Pres- 
ident was  Involved  in  Watergate  I  dont 
want  to  know  about  it."  If  the  President  is 


involved,  the  public  mu.'it  know  about  It.  If 
the  President  is  involved,  the  President  must 
be  removed, 

Macaulay  in  his  History  of  England  deal<i 
brilliantly  wi'.h  this  question.  Concernlnf 
the  removal  of  King  Charles  I.  he  said  that 
"When  Ian  institution]  is  regarded  with  love 
and  veneration,  but  the  person  who  fills  that 
office  is  hated  and  distrusted,  it  should  seem 
that  the  course  which  ought  to  be  taken  is 
obvious.  The  dignity  of  the  office  should  be 
preserved:  the  person  should  be  discarded" 
In  1619  the  English  behead  d  the  incum- 
bent and  abolished  the  office.  After  eleven 
years  of  esperiment  with  a  republic  that  de- 
generrued  into  dictatorship,  the  country 
restored  the  monarchy,  realizing  that  there 
was  nothing  wrong  with  the  monarchy  that 
a  fiood  king  could  not  correct.  After  twenty- 
lUe  fairly  satisfactory  years  with  Charles  II 
the  country  v.as  troubled  by  an  incompe- 
tently .'irbitrar>  incumbent,  but  they  did  not 
repeat  the  mistake  of  1649.  They  dismissed 
James  II  and  retained  the  monarchy. 

THE    FOUNDING    FATHERS    AND    IMPEACHMENT 

The  Founding  Fathers  of  the  American 
Republic  were  beneficiaries  of  the  English 
cxpeiience  and  provide  impeachment  as  a 
means  of  preserving  the  office  while  assaying 
the  worthiness  of  any  incumbent  to  hold  it. 

How  do  we  deal  wlh  the  objection,  how- 
ever, that  the  nation  cannot  afford  Impeach- 
ment, for  impeachment  itself  creates  serloua 
problems?  At  this  point  I  would  not  urge  the 
youthful  shortcut  of  a  Roper.  I  would  stick 
with  Sir  Thomas  More.  I  would  argue  that 
until  the  law  concerning  Impeachment  la 
changed,  the  law  must  be  observed  aa  it 
stands.  And  if  impeachment  turns  out  to  be 
an  inconvenience  to  the  nation,  so  be  it,  for 
that  is  the  law.  I  would  reject  the  revolu- 
tionary counsel  that  since  Impeachment  can 
be  difficult  and  since  Impeachment  will  Im- 
pair the  processes  of  government,  let  us 
therefore  abide  cynically  with  the  only 
President  we've  got;  put  Watergate  behind  us 
and  get  on  with  It.  This  answer  has  some 
initial  plausibility.  Despite  its  cynicism,  It 
reflects  a  concern  for  the  nation.  But  at  this 
point  we  must  reject  the  suggestion  out  of 
respect  for  the  Constitution.  UntU  the  Con- 
stitution is  changed  to  provide  a  more  sat- 
isfactory procedure  for  removing  the  incum- 
bent, we  must  uphold  the  Constitution  for 
our  own  safety's  sake.  By  upholding  thfe  Con- 
stittitlon  we  shall  have  less  than  ati  ideal 
solution,  bitt  we  shall  avoid  the  risks  of 
anarchy  and  tyranny. 

We  may  restore  the  balance  of  power  in 
government  on  which  successful  democracy 
depends,  and  we  may  move  to  overcome  the 
alienation  and  disgust  of  a  younger  genera- 
tion that  could  rightly  have  expected  better 
of  us  than  we  have  delivered  in  the  past  dec- 
ade. In  turn,  the  younger  generation  may 
find  in  us  more  nobility  than  they  have 
come  to  expect,  and  we  may  find  in  them  a 
wuimgness  to  respect  the  rule  of  law  and 
to  eschew  those  shortcuts  dictated  by  a 
fanatical  desire  to  achieve  perfection. 

THE  WATERC.^TZ  TBANSCRrPTS  AND  THE 
FEDERALIST   PAPERS 

If  the  American  public  takes  time  to  read 
the  Watergate  transcripts,  as  it  seems  it  wUI, 
this  will  be  the  first  time  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Federalist  Papers  that  the  liter- 
ate population  of  America  has  been  united 
by  the  knowledge  of  a  single  document-  This 
is  a  new  and  regrettably  sordid  basis  for  our 
political  community.  But  n  nation  that  reads 
together  may  stay  together— long  enough  to 
Improve.  Its  appetite  for  reading  having 
been  quickened,  the  people  may  turn  again 
to  the  works  of  our  Founding  Fathers,  whose 
relevance  for  today  Is  greater  than  that  sug- 
gested by  the  ceremonial  programs  of  the 
Bicentennial.  If  we  return  to  the  documents 
of  our  Founding  Fathers  we  may  make  the 
Bicentennial  more  than  nn  occasion  for 
tourism. 
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No  one  wlio  understands  the  law  will  idcn- 
lily  It  with  perfection.  The  law  denies  us 
nccess  to  the  l-.Ighei.t  reaches  of  moral  In- 
sight and  political  aspiration;  likewise,  the 
rule  of  law  saves  tis  from  a  variety  of  diseases 
to  which  the  ."ocial  organism  is  prone,  most 
p^peclally.  from  anarchy  and  tyranny.  We 
need  the  law.  not  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best,  but  to  Rvold  the  worst.  The  Constitu- 
llon.  our  legislative  enacttnenls.  and  Eng- 
lish and  American  common  law  provide  the 
least,  not  the  most,  that  can  Ise  expected  of 
our  citizens  and  our  Congressmen.  After  they 
liave  fviUy  met  the  requirements  of  law,  we 
can  then  hope  they  will  move  on  to  the  re- 
quirements of  perfection  and  wisdom.  But 
ue  will  destroy  this  nation  if  we  attempt  to 
make  things  convenient  for  ourselves.  If  we 
do  anything  less  than  carry  out  the  full  de- 
mands of  the  Constitution. 

Over  the  past  three  and  a  half  years  In 
conversation  and  In  con.'rontatlon."  Boston 
University  has  argued  against  and  con- 
demned all  efforts  by  students  to  circumvent 
legal,  constitutional  channels  In  the  pursuit 
of  their  social,  political,  and  moral  objec- 
tives. And  m  urging  students  to  observe  the 
rc!)nenient.s  and  restraints  of  law.  we  have 
received  the  applauFJc  of  parents,  alumni,  and 
Trustees.  It  is  essential,  now.  that  this  pa- 
rental generation  also  be  observant  of  the 
lule  of  law.  It  is  essential  that  a?i-oss  gen- 
erational lines  we  insist  that  the  Hou^e  Judi- 
ciary Committee  pursue  the  evidence  wher- 
ever It  may  lead:  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives act  on  the  evidence  presented  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  wherever  It  may 
lead,  even  to  ijnpeachmeut:  and  that  the 
Senate  act  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
House,  wherever  it  may  lead,  even  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  Pre.>ideiit.  If  Congressman  Wil- 
i)ur  Mills  or  any  other  member  of  Congress 
introduces  legislation  Immunizing  Mr.  Kixon 
Iron!  the  legal  consequences  of  his  acts,  the 
congress  must  defeat  it  resoundingly.  If  he 
is  found  guilty,  let  him  be  dealt  with  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.  not  in  accordiuice  with 
political  convenience. 

The  older  generation  forfeited  much  of  its 
self-respect  by  its  unwillinguess  lo  face  the 
Vietnam  Issue  squarely:  the  student  genera- 
tion forfeited  much  of  u«  self-respect  by 
u-iing  Illegal  and  Immoral  means  to  advance 
lis  objectives.  Let  us  togetlier  regain  our  self- 
lespect  by  facing  Watergate  squarelv  within 
Ihe  context  of  law.  Let  us  nnnly  resolve  that 
anyone  who  occupies  the  oHice  of  President 
sliall  meet  the  highest  expectations  of  that 
olllce.  that  he  shall  meet  the  demanding 
siandards  proposed  hv  John  Ad&ms.  who  on 
his  first  night  In  the  White  House  wrote  his 
wife.  Ablg.^11:  "I  pray  Heaven  to  bestow  the 
best  blessings  on  this  house  and  nil  that 
sliall  hereafter  inhabit  It.  May  none  but 
honest  and  wise  men  ever  rule  under  this 
roof." 

If  we  porents  Insist  on  the  fuinilment  of 
tile  rule  of  la.v  and  0:1  the  fullest  i-eali^ttion 
of  those  Ideals  and  purposes  for  which  this 
nation  was  founded,  we  shall  find  our  chil- 
dren by  our  side.  The  i:enerailon  gap  shall  be 
closed,  and  a  new  period  of  ht.jh  purj^Ofe 
luid  opportunity  shall  open  before  This 
i^.illn.l. 


tional   Endowment  for   the  Arts,  Miss 
NantT  Hanks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
including  at  this  point  in  tlie  Record  the 
text  of  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from 
Miss  HanlB  in  which  she  pays  tribute  to 
the  outstanding  coiUiibutioiis  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  arts  and  humanities  of  our 
beloved  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  iMrs.  Hansen), 
Miss  Hanks'  letter  follows: 
National  Enoowment  for  the  Aars. 

Washtngton,  O.C,  July  2i.  1974. 
Hon.  John  Bradem.45, 
VS.  House  of  R'^prpicrtttxtirCf!, 
lVtT5/ir«5fon.  D  C. 

Dear  John:  It  was  with  mixed  emotions 
that  I  had  the  great  privilege  of  heormg, 
from  a  seat  in  ihe  House  gallery,  the  out- 
pouring of  tributes  to  Represenutlvc  Julio 
Bmler  Hansen  on  Wednesday.  As  member 
alter  member  of  this  disiiiigubjicd  body  i-ose 
to  praise  a  truly  remarkable  woman  for  her 
legislative  skills,  her  contribution  to  ihe 
Congress  and  to  the  country,  her  personal 
charm  and  warmth  as  a  wonderful  human 
being.  I  wRs  thruled  that  I,  too.  hove  hod  the 
nieaiungful  experience  of  knowing  Julia  Han- 
sen and  tiie  privilege  of  callljig  her  ■Trleud." 
My  four  aiid  a  half  years  as  Chairman  of 
aie  National  Eiido-,\ment  for  the  Arts  have 
been  bles!5crt  and  enriched  bv  mv  personal 
and  pratcsMonal  rela.ion-hl.o  mth  Mrs.  Han- 
sen. She  has  been  a  source  of  encouragement 
and  help  when  1  .  .  .  and  the  arts  In  Amer- 
1'  t  .  .  most  needed  it.  Her  realistic,  at  well 
as  inspirailoaal  approach  to  the  development 
and  support  of  the  arts  in  our  country  have 
helped  make  the  Jois  of  murtc.  theatre, 
dance,  painting,  sculpture.  Blm.  crafts, 
poetry,  a  right  for  ali  citbreni  rather  than  a 
privilege  for  the  few.  Along  with  pure  water, 
clean  air,  great  forests  and  nallonai  parks, 
Julia  Hansen  has  recogntied  Ihe  arts  as  part 
of  our  heritage  and  as  a  national  resource  to 
bring  beauty  to  our  Uies,  Although  a  very 
small  part  of  a  major  budget,  Mrs.  Hansen 
has  devoted  the  same  conscientious,  pains- 
uiklng  attention  to  the  needs  of  our  nation's 
oriists  and  cultural  resucices  as  she  has  those 
atencles  and  projects  that  make  up  the 
m.ijcr  part  of  her  responsibilities  as  Chnir- 
iiia:i  or  the  Subcommittee. 

Always  available  tor  counsel  and  guld>no«, 
always  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  this  very 
sm;ai  agency,  always  liitcresied  In  our  goals 
and  o.ir  problems,  she  has  indeed  been  au 
lule:;rai  psrt  of  the  cultural  growth  and  the 
Burgeoning  involvement  in  the  arts  wlijch 
niarks  the  United  Slaes  as  we  approach  our 
liiteiuennlal.  Her  Influence  v,i:i  be  felt  for 
generations  to  come.  , 

Along  with  my  Joy  and  pride  that  I  cou:d 
share  in  the  outpouring  of  afTeciioii  and  ad- 
miration expressed  by  Julias  Congressional 
cuUeagues  Is  a  feeling  of  reeret  Ihot  she  Is 
leaving  Washington,  D.C.,  for  her  beloved 
Ftate  of  Washiuyion, 

We  will  all  mles  her  very  much  but  she  v.ill 
..Iwei-s  be  part  of  my  life  and  tHat  of  the  arts 
I';  .tmi  lieu. 

.'^increl-. 


HANK.S, 

Cltaxnniiti. 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    JULIA    BUTLER 
HAN.5EN  PROM  NANCY  HANKS 

I  Mr.  BR/\DEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  rcmarlts  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter! 

Mr,  BRADEMAS.  Mr,  Speaker,  yester- 
day, during  debate  on  H.R.  16037.  the  In- 
terior and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions, fiscal  1975,  bill,  among  the  persons 
seated  in  the  House  gallerj  was  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  chairman  of  the  Na- 


COMPARISON  OF  HOUSE-PASSED 
PROVISIONS  AND  H.R.  69  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  PROVISIONS  RE- 
LATING TO  BUSING  AND  DESEG- 
REGATION ORDERS 

'Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  QUIE,  Mr,  Speaker,  there  were  23 
sections  in  title  II  of  the  House-passed 


H.R.  69— known  as  the  Esch  amend- 
ment— plus  the  Ashbrook  amendment, 
for  a  total  of  24  sections  relating  to  de- 
segregation orders  and  busing  to  cany 
out  such  ordtr.';. 

Of  those  24  EeclloiiS,  the  Senate 
amendment  retained  17  intact — droii- 
piiig  four  find  amending  three.  Thcie 
provisions  remaining  intact  Included  the 
very  heart  of  the  bill— the  direction  lo 
the  courts  on  application  of  remedies  in 
dcsesrcgation  cases  and  the  limitation 
on  busing  as  au  applicable  remed-.'. 

The  four  pro-.1?ions  dropped  inclurki 
section  218— Reopening  Proceedings— 
although  tli.>  Senate  amendment  ron- 
trlned  a  weaker  veision  of  that  which  i< 
in  the  Conference  bill,  section  212 - 
Attorney's  Pees— and  sections  219  and 
220— LSniitstion  on  Ordei-s- which  re- 
late to  the  ternilniition  of  court  orders 
once  a  uuitaiT  .school  system  is  achieved 
Tlie  three  amended  sections  includeo 
one  anienc?mcnt  each  to  the  Policy  and 
Purpose  and  Findings  sections — 202 
and  203 — commcnly  referred  to  as  tl» 
••Scott-Man.nrield  a.-nciidment",  and  an 
nmendment  to  the  .Ashbrook  amend- 
ment, aheady  in  existing  law,  which  per- 
mits a  local  sch.pol  board  to  use  Feder.-.l 
funds  for  transportation  to  carry  out  a 
desegreeation  plan  if  it  voluntarily  le- 
Quests  such  use. 

So  only  these  seven  House  sections 
were  before  the  conference.  In  addition, 
the  Senate  had  added  in  a  separate  title 
10  sections,  much  of  which  is  in  existing 
law— such  as  the  Broomfleld  amendment 
.staying  o:dcr;  through  final  apoenl- 
and  all  of  -.hie!;— witli  the  exception  o! 
a  clause  v.s'.ering  down  the  Ashbrook 
amendment— are  consistent  witli  the  po- 
.■sltions  taken  by  the  House.  For  exam- 
ple, one  of  these  provisions  says  Uial  un 
inovision  of  the  act  shall  be  construe:! 
to  require  racial  balancing:  another  5,iy , 
tlun  niles  of  evidence  In  dcscgiCKation 
caiics  should  be  tinifoini  throughout  the 
Nation;  another,  and  new  provision,  sa.v ; 
that  no  court  r.hall  approve  a  desegrega- 
tion plan  involving  the  transpoitfiiisn  cf 
students  unlcii  it  find.-;  that  all  alterna- 
tive remedies  are  inadequate:  anotiiei 
new  provision  proliiblls  the  Initiation  of 
lorced  busing  in  the  midst  of  the  school 
year. 

So  these  weie  hardly  at  issue.  Tl;c  r.  ;il 
issue  narrowed  to  Uie  seven  sections  of 
tlie  House  bill  which  were  dropped  or 
amended,  none  of  wWch  were  at  th  ■ 
heart  of  the  proijosed  limitations  on  or- 
ders of  roui.s  and  of  Federal  aeenciT>  • 
relating  to  desegregation  and  busing 

Now  it  will  be  arpued  that  the  cor- 
tei-eeV  acceptance  of  ihe  Scott-Mansflc'd 
ianguaiic  In  one  instance  vitiates  th- 
llmitation-i  on  cauri  o:  ders.  The  laugujge 
states  that: 

It  is  necessary  a;id  proper  that  the  Ci-ii- 
Kre^,  purai.aiit  ir.  ,lte  poueis  granted  10  it 
by  the  C->nsl.lt!Uon  of  aie  Ul»iu^d  Slulei, 
speclty  iippropildtv  rciiieJits  for  the  elluli- 
iiatlon  oi  Lhi.*  vesti^ea  of  dual  school  systems, 
except  that  the  picvisioiu  of  this  title  are 
not  IntendeU  10  mulify  or  diminish  the  au- 
thority of  Ihe  courts  of  the  United  States 
t'l  enforce  tully  the  flf'h  and  founet-itii 
amendments  to  the  Coustitntlon  of  the 
United  States  to  enforce  fully  the  fifth  and 
fourteenth  amendiv.tn;.  to  the  Conslituliou 
of  tile  United  States. 
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My  question  is:  How  in  the  world  could 
an  act  of  Congress  even  purport  to  di- 
minish the  authority  of  the  courts  to 
fully  enforce  constitutional  rights?  It 
would  require  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  do  that,  presumably  by  limit- 
ing rights  established  imder  the  Con- 
si  itution. 

Title  II  of  this  act  does  not  attempt 
to  do  this;  it  reafErms  rights  established 
under  the  5th  and  Hth  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  while  legislating  with 
respect  to  tlie  remedies  which  may  be 
applied  to  secure  those  rights.  If  we  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  deny  an  eflective  remedy 
for  the  denial  of  a  constitutional  right, 
then  imdoultedly  the  courts  will  declare 
that  action  unconstitutional — but  it 
would  not  be  because  of  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  Scoct-Mansfleld  lan- 
guage. 

It  wiU  be  fuither  argued,  however,  that 
tliis  language  somehow  confirms  reme- 
dies approved  by  the  coiut-s.  as  opposed 
to  the  rights  those  remedies  sought  to 
assure.  To  assert  that  is  to  completely 
confuse  remedies  and  rights.  The  con- 
stitutiona'  right  in  this  case  is  for  chil- 
dren to  attend  public  schools  which  are 
not  racially  segregated  by  law  or  by  a 
governmental  act  having  the  force  of  law. 
This  bill  emphatically  reasserts  that 
right,  as  do  those  of  us  who  support  it. 
Numerous  remedies  have  been  devised 
and  approved  by  trial  courts  to  correct 
denials  of  that  right  in  widely  varj-lng 
circumstances.  The  remedies,  according- 
ly, widely  vary — as  has  been  recognized 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  There  are 
also  pronounced  variations  in  remedies 
applied  by  trial  courts  and  sustained  on 
appeal  in  quite  similar  factual  circum- 


stances. Wliat  this  bill  seeks  to  do  is  to 
bring  about  a  far  greater  degree  of  uni- 
formity in  the  application  of  remedies — 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  busing.  The 
Scott-Mansfield  language  in  no  way  as- 
serts that  a  particular  remedy  has  been 
elevated  by  the  courts  to  the  level  of  a 
constitutional  right  which  would  then  be 
fully  enforced. 

Indeed,  one  could  take  the  view  that 
to  argue  that  the  Scott-Mansfield  lan- 
guage modifies  the  explicit  reqturements 
of  tiie  bill  with  respect  to  the  appUca- 
tion  of  remedies  come-;  perilously  close 
to  arguing  that  the  Congress  has  no 
ixjwer  to  legislate  \\ith  respect  to  reme- 
dies for  denials  of  constitutional  rights 
because  such  legislation  diminishes  "the 
authority  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  fully  .  .  .  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Slates."  While 
recognizing  that  the  Congress  could  go 
so  far  in  such  legislation  as  to  have  that 
effect.  I  for  one  would  not  take  that 
view  as  a  general  proposition.  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  can  legislate  with  re- 
siiect  to  remedies  so  long  as  it  does  not 
deny  a  couit  the  power  to  shape  an  effec- 
tive remedy  for  the  denial  of  a  con- 
stitutional right. 

There  will  be  argument  over  the  re- 
maining changes  from  the  House  bill. 
The  reopener  pr^  vision  adopted  is  not  as 
strong,  as  I  have  indicated,  as  the  House 
provision  because  it  does  not  relate 
directly  to  conforming  old  order-  to  the 
new  law.  However,  courts  may  reopen 
sucl-  cases  upon  the  motion  of  a  proper 
party  in  the  absence  of  an  expUcit  pro- 
vision. Tlie  same  is  true  with  respect  to 
the  award  of  attorneys'  fees  to  the  pre- 
vaUing  party,  although  admittedly  coui'ts 


would  seldom  do  so  except  for  express 
statutory  authority.  Of  the  two  sections 
dealing  with  limitations  on  orders  in 
cases  where  a  school  system  has  met  con- 
stitutional requirements,  section  2ig 
dealing  expUctly  with  transportation 
seemed  more  important  to  us  than  the 
more  general  section  220.  Admittedly, 
that  section  is  weakened  by  making  it 
pe;mi.isive  rather  than  mandatory,  but 
it  MM  constitutes  a  clear  congressional 
direction  to  the  couits. 

The  Ashbrook  amendment,  wlilch  we 
have  passed  several  times  only  to  have  it 
watered  down  by  Senate  action,  emerges 
in  stronger  form  than  In  existing 
law  or  hi  the  Senate  amendment  to  this 
bill.  It  would  bar  the  use  of  many  Federal 
funds  for  transportation  to  can-y  out  a 
desegregation  plan,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  those  portions  of  impact  iid 
funds— Public  Law  874.  81st  Congress — 
as  are  available  for  general  educational 
puriTOses  and  are  commingled  with  and 
treated  as  local  school  revenue.;. 

So  I  would  argue  that  the  Rouse  con- 
ferees while  tiying  to  do  even  better  did 
quite  well  with  the  limited  number  of 
issues  involved  in  this  portion  of  the  bill. 
In  any  event,  the  important  thing  to  rec- 
ognize is  that— aside  from  the  vast  edu- 
cational benefit  of  this  bill- this  bill 
goes  farther  than  the  Congrecs  has  ever 
gone  in  attempting  to  guide  and  restrain 
the  courts  and  Federal  agencies  In  the 
use  of  busing  as  a  remedy  in  desegrega- 
tion cases.  If  this  conference  reiwrt  is 
lost,  that  action  to  restrain  the  cotirts 
Is  lost  with  it. 

There  follows  a  slde-by-sidj  compari- 
son of  the  provision  of  the  House-passed 
bill  and  of  the  conference  committee  bill 
which  relate  to  desegregation  and  busing. 


July  25,  197 i. 


House  Bill 
TITLE  II— EQUAL  EDPCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 


Sec.  201.  This  title  uu,;  be  cited  as  the  "Equal  Ectucatloual  Oppor- 
tunities Act  of  1974". 

Part  A — Policy  and  Purpose 


Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that — 

(1)  all  children  enrolled  in  public  schools  are  entitled  to  equal 
educational  opportunity  without  regard  to  race,  color,  sex.  or  national 
origin;  and 

(3>  the  neighborhood  is  the  appropriate  basis  for  determining 
public  school  assignments. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  this  policy.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  specify  appropriate  remedies  for  the  orderly  removal  of  the 
vestiges  of   the  dual  school  system. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

{1}  the  malntennnce  of  dual  school  systems  in  which  students 
o:e  assigned  to  schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  mce.  color,  sex.  or 
nptional  orlyln  denies  to  those  students  the  equal  protection  of  the 
liiws  guar&ni^ed  by  the  foxirteenth  amendment; 

(2>  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  dual  school  systems  and 
eUminatin^  the  vestiges  thereof,  many  local  educational  agencies 
liave  beei.  required  to  reorganiue  their  school  systems,  to  reassign 
sUTJents.  and  to  engage  in  the  eriensive  transportation  of  studenu; 

(3)  the  Implementation  of  desegregation  plans  that  require  exten- 
'.A.'^  student  trausportation  has.  In  many  cases,  required  local  edu- 
c^ucinal  D^^encies  to  expend  lar^e  amounts  of  funds,  thereby  depletiny 
I'jclr  fiuancial  resources  available  for  the  maintenance  or  improve- 
ituni  of  the  quality  of  educational  faTilities  and  instruction  provided; 

i4)  transportation  of  student.-  which  crea*cs  serious  risks  to  their 
health  and  safety,  disrupts  the  educational  process  carried  out  with 
resopct  to  such  students,  end  Implni^es  significantly  on  their  edu. 
L«Lional  opportunity,  is  excessive; 


Conference  Report  Bill 

TITLE  II— EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  THE 

TRANSPORTATION  OP  STUDENTS 

short  title 

Sec.  201.  Tliis  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Equal  Educational  Oppor- 

tuuUles  Act  of  1974". 

Part  a — Equal  Educational  Opportunities 
Subpart  1 — Policv  and  Piniposc 
declaration  of  policy 
Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that — 

<l)  all  children  enrolled  in  public  schools  are  entitled  to  equal 
educational  opportunity  without  regard  to  race,  color,  sex.  or  na- 
tional origin;  and 

(2>  the  neighborhood  Is  Uie  appropriate  basis  for  determining 
public  school  assignments. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  this  policy.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  specify  appropriate  remedies  for  the  orderly  removal  of  the 
vestiges  or  the  dual  school  system. 

riNDINCS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  maintenance  of  dual  school  systems  In  which  students  are 
assigned  to  schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national 
origin  denies  to  those  students  the  equal  protection  of  the  law's  guar- 
anteed by  the  fourteenth  amendment; 

<2)  for  tlie  purpose  of  abolishing  dual  schools  solelv  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  sex.  thereof,  many  local  educational  agencies  have 
been  required  to  reorganize  their  school  systems,  to  reassign  students, 
and  to  engage  in  the  extensive  transportation  of  students; 

(3)  the  implementation  of  desegregation  plana  that  require  ex- 
tensive student  transportation  has,  in  many  cases,  required  local 
educational  agencies  to  expend  large  amounts  of  funds,  thereby 
depleting  their  financial  resources  available  for  the  maintenance  cr 
improvement  of  the  qunllty  of  educational  facilities  and  Instruction 
provided; 

(4)  transportation  of  students  which  creates  serious  risks  to  their 
health  and  safety,  disrupts  the  educational  process  carried  out  with 
respect  to  such  students,  and  impinges  significantly  on  their  edu- 
CBt'onal  opportunity,  is  excessive; 


House  Bill— Con Unued 
TITLE    n-EQUAL    EDUCATIONAL    OPPORTUNITIES-Continued 

1 5)  the  risks  and  harms  created  by  excessive  transportation  are 

'''r«     thi  I.^."  n  '°'  "'^"*'''"  *"^^""^  ^»  '^^  fl^^'  «^  grades    and 

(6)  the  guideliue.H  provided  by  the  eoiu-is  for  fashlonhig  remedies 
to  f'smantle  dual  school  systems  have  been,  as  the  Sup«me  Coun 
or  the  United  States  haa  said.  "Incomplete  and  Imperfec?."  and  have 
not  established  a  clear,  rational,  and  uniform  standard  fw  deter! 
naming  the  exteiU  to  which  a  local  educational  agency  is  required  to 

f^Jn™^""  ^^^  ^°^^°^^  reasons,  it  is  necer.^ary  and  proper  that  the 
ofThT^nifJ^S;?'  '°  ^»^f  P°^"«  eranted  to  it  by  the  ConsUtt  t  on 
of  the  united  States,  specify  appropriate  remedies  for  the  elimination 
or  the  vestiges  of  dual  school  systems.  »-'i"-nm.ion 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


Part  B — Unlawfui.  Practices 

OENUL    or    EOUAL   IDUCATIONAL    OPPORIDNITT   PROHIBrrU) 

H  ^f'',\,'°*,  ^°  ^'°'*  '*""  """y  ""'»•  «l"«tlonRl  opponunltv  to  an 
Swa  by- "  """"  ""  "''  "'  ""  ™"'  "'°^-  ^"^  ""'^^oZ 
^J.^,i  *''»,<'«»''^"<e  segregation  by  an  educational  agencv  of  stii- 
t"ZiT  °'  '""■  """•■  ■"• '""°"'"  ""«'"  «"'°"6  or  «imm 

tlcid^,^h  '^ulT  °!  ""  «'"™"°°'"  =eency  which  hrvs  formerlv  prac- 
w^th  ™rt  n    ?  ,;;  °  Kgregatlon  to  take  afflrmatlve  steps,  co.i^,eut 

'  ..-i!^,"'!..''^'^"'"^"'  "y  ""  eauca'loual  agency  or  a  student  to  a 
school,  other  than  the  one  closest  to  his  or  her  place  ofro"  dence 
m"^,  ">=  =*ool  district  in  which  he  or  she  resides,  if  thrafr..- 
Satu  IV^V  ?  ^'""  ""S""  °'  ^'^-^^'■eatlon  o!  sn.dems  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  sex.  or  national  origin  air.or.e  the  schoolm  of 
such  agency  than  would  result  If  such  student  were  aStgneSTo  the 

IZI:^Z%X:S  S'enll^  '"'  '""""""^  '-''  '=-'  -"  '^P-' 

(d)  discrimination  by  an  educational  agency  on  the  basis  or  T«r. 

rolor.  or  national  origin  In  the  employment,  employment  eonSuSS' 

nur^^"TV°  "f"""  "'  '"  '""'"y  0'  Staff  except  to  fuimi  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (f)  Iwlow;  vu  *ujiiu  ine 

le)  the  transfer  by  an  educational  agency,  whether  voluntarv  or 
otherwise,  of  a  student  from  one  school  to  another"  (he  n^oose 
ZZTotMTrT'^'"  "  '°  '""'"^^  «gregatlon  or  Itud^nSon 
Igency!  o?  '  °'  "    '°"''  °"^'"  """""S  '^^  =<^"°°'^  of  such 

to  "J.;l^^J.V\'"  ""  ""  i^'-'^'ona'  'ger.cy  to  take  appropriate  action 
o  overcome  language  barriers  that  Impede  equal  particlDatlon  hv 
Its  students  In  Its  instructional  programs  participation  by 

BALANCE    NOT   REQUIRED 

Sec.  206.  The  failure  of  an  educational  agency  to  attain  a  balance 

Z  2h™Jl.°'u""'  ""°''  ^"^  •"  "■'"°"''  "«'"■  "'  -'"dents  among 
iun»v^,  J  "°,  '^'"^'"""  »  "etilal  of  equal  educational  oppor! 
timlty.  or  equal  protection  of  the  lavs.  "wi'ir 

ASSIONBENT  OK  KnoHBORHOOD   BASIS    KOI   *  DCNIAt   OF   EQCAt 
EDUCATIONAL   OPPORTUNTTT 

SEC.  206.  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  title  the  asslen- 
ment  by  an  educatiounl  agency  of  a  student  tt>  the  .sch^'  nearest 
hi,  place  or  residence  which  provides  the  appropriate  praTeveTrnd 
type  Of  education  for  such  student  Is  not  a  denial  o5  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  or  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  Ses^  such 
as.,,g„me„t  is  tor  the  purpose  of  segregating  students  on  T.Z.]"ot 
WLTZi  '"•  f  "f  i°""'  "'«'"•  °'  ""  =*°<'>  ^  **'<-h  such  student 
derrs'uc^h  l^l^L"'"  °"  "'  '""  ""  ""  ""^"o^^  °'  -=-^»<'"^  ^'- 
Part  C — Enforcement 
CIVIL  actions 

.=^';'i  ="•*"'"'"'■•"'"'"  "ei'led  an  equ.il  educational  opponunltv 
as  defined  by  this  title,  may  institute  a  civil  action  in  an  approirtate 
?if,.f  /°  V^'  "'"""'  ^""«  "salnst  such  parties,  ank  foVruch 
m.fI:.?H  ."  ,"  ^PP'^P""'.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  Unl"ed 
er„,"f  11  f":  *"  ""^  "•"  "'"-""^  "  »=  ">e  ■Attornev  Gcn- 
!u  II'm?.^,  .V*  "*'  ?"""'  ■"  ""  """«'  States,  may  alio  hulltule 
such  a  civil  action  on  behalf  of  such  an  individual. 
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CoNrERcKCE  Report  Bill — ContUiued 

TITLE  II— EQDAL  EDDC.ATIONAL  OPPORTCNITIES  AND  THE 

TRANiSPORTATION  OF  STUDENIS— ContUiued 

„,'f,'   ',"'/'*''=  a""  "arms  created  by  excessive  transportation  are 

particularly  great  for  chUdreu  enrolled  in  the  first  six  giades   and 

to  dl,m^^^^Hf,",""H'"7"""'  *'^'  ""  •■■"""  f"^  lasLionlng  remedies 
of  fh.  .?n„  H  =  .  ^1°"'  "'""■""  ""■*  •""="•  «^  ">e  Supreme  Co,u^ 
not  est^hTlfJ  ^  ^^  ""  '"'"■  ••'""™P'"e  and  Imperfect-,  and  have 
m^n,t    ,„  *  "'"'■  "'tonal,  and  .u.lform  standard  fur  deter- 

mining the  extent  to  which  a  local  ed«cat.on,-vl  agenc-  i,  required 
to  reassign  and  transport  Its  students  in  order  to  eilmllwre  the 
vestiges  of  a  dual  school  system. 

cb)  For  the  foregoing  rerison«.  it  is  uecessarv  and  proper  that  tl'e 

M'lfJftJ'Z'T"- '" ""  p"**"  '=""''«'  "> « •>'•  '^'  comiitu,  ,;^ 

nn^lr.T  ®."""-  'P*"'-'  'PPl^P^'ate  remedies  for  the  ellmlna- 
snlif  IST/.r,^''^  °'  ''"°'  ^''■°°'  '5»tems.  except  that  the  pro- 1- 
Rv  Of  ,hJ^  ""  T  ""'  """"""1  to  modify  or  diminish  the  author- 
JounJ„,H  '"  "J  ""=  '"'""  ^"'"  "  '""'"'  '""y  the  fifth  iSd 
founeenlh  amendmenu  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Sv.tes. 

Subpart  2— Unlawftl  PaAcncla 

DCNIAL   OF    EOUAL   EDUCATtO.VAL   OPPORTUNrrT   PROHISlTtD 

l,i,';';,i?,'^'  ""  ^^"'  ^'"'"  "^"S'  ">""  educational  opportunltr  to  an 
orfgln    bv-       "'""  ""*  ^  ""  '""•   ""*'•■  -'*»•  ■>■■  ""■"'""••'I 

demi  o'l^.hl.T^'^'',"^"'^''"™  ""  ""  educational  agencv  of  stu- 
ihoolsT  ""•  ""°''  "  °^"°"»'  ""S'"  among  or  wllhl,: 

,SJ  ""!  '- ',"1"  "'  °°  '""""o'-al  agency  which  has  formerly  proc- 
eed such  deliberale  segregation  to  take  afflrmatlve  steps.  couaSe't 

sysfem?"  °'  """  '"■"•  ''°  "'"°^'  ""=  '""^"^  <"  «  iua"cS 

scli«/otht?lS,'^T  "^  °°  educa,lonal  agency  of  a  .tudent  to  u 
uitM^'  ,1,^  ,  T..  '"  °"'  "°'*'"  '°  '"'  °"-  "er  place  of  residence 
within  the  school  district  In  which  he  or  she  reslSes.  it  ihe  assim- 

SoTrl'i?.'^,'  '''"'*'•  "''''''  •"  ''f^egatlon  of  student,,  ^  Se 
n^;^.^  ,r     ■       1^'  ^'-  °'  "ational  origin  among  the  schools  ol  such 

I'^^l  Vf  ■■  P'*"  °'  residence  within  the  school  district  r.r 

cronTr-s^Vh^tud^,.""'  '""'"''"°"  ^'"^  "^'^  °"''  '-^  "'  «""- 
(d)  dlscrlmlnauon  by  an  educational  agency  on  the  basis  of  race 
or^sl°^ment'S  «°?'", '",""  «'"P"'y°«'"'-  emplot-ment  conSlt^S: 
pur^oT"f^"uVs:caoir,f,°belo"  r"'"  °'  '''"■  """'  "  '""»■  "- 
mheL^l°  transfer  by  an  eOucaiional  agency,  whether  voluntarj-  or 
aud  r^.  ;  ,  "  'u""'"'  """"^  °"'  ^^''°°'  '°  «"other  it  the  pu^r,,e 
the  4sls  ofrao"e*c  i""^"  ''  ""  "'"'"'  «ereg.t.on  of  studen^T.^ 

If)   the  failure  by  an  educotioual  agency  to  take  appropriate  artiuu 

:,"  s7i!=,nTf  ;rr.sr?rornr-'''  -""'^p'-.p-™'^- 

BAL4NCE  NOT   RtQL'iaj.D 
Sec.  205.  Tlie  faihirc  of  an  education..!  ayencv  to  atialn  a  haiu«-« 

t?nu'y'!rr'lJurpro«c^ro^^■^e^at:''' "'"'"''  '-■""''"'"  °pp- 

ASSrcXMtNT   ON    NEKiraoll  IIOOD    B.^S1S    .10T    A    PENIAL    OF   EOnAt 
EDUCATION.U.    OPPORTrKrTT 

Sec  208.  Subject  to  the  ether  provis'ons  of  this  part  llic  nsf'ci. 
Z7.  /  ""  ""'""onal  agency  of  a  student  to  the  sJh^ol  neaiT,  h  I 
place  of  residence  which  provides  the  approprmte  grade  level  i^d  tvu 
Of  educ-itlon  for  such  student  Is  not  a  denial  of  equal  eduTallo^ 
oppor  unity  or  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  unless  such  as!°.^ 
mem  Is  for  the  purpose  of  .segregatlug  studenu  on  the  basis  o(  ra^'e 
color,  sex.  or  national  origin,  or  the  school  to  which  such  studem  fs 
a,sslgned  was  located  on  its  site  for  the  purpose  of  s-gregrt  ?rst  ! 
dents  on  such  basis.  "' »  kifbai.ut  st.  . 

Subpart  3 — EKr.-iRccMr.NT 


a  S-h  J^;.?       ,    ."""■'  °'  competent  Jurisdiction  delermlr.es  that 
rJ^,  *.    "   °  desegregated,  or  that  it  meets  the  constitutional 

requirements,  or  that  It  is  a  unltarj-  system,  or  that  it  has  no  vestiSs 
of  a  dual  system,  and  thereafter  residential  shifts  in  population 


CIVIL  ACTION.9 

^i"^  -t^^*"  lndividur.1  denied  an  equal  edi.eaiionoI  oppcrUMH,. 
asaeaned  by  this  title,  may  constitute  a  ci-il  action  in  uiTpp^opr  1;^ 
district  court  of  the  United  Stales  against  such  parties.  anS  for  such 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
bta.es  thereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  •Attorney  Gen; 
era!  ..  for  or  In  the  name  of  the  United  States,  mav  also  histlttite 
surhacuilactlunonbchnirofsuchanuidivldual.        '  "»"""' 

ErrEtT  or  cfriai.-.  p.pv:^TIoN  lhakoes  on  cnu.  actio:,s 

Sijc^208.  When  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  determines  that 
a  sc lool  system  is  .lesegregaled.  or  tlmt  It  meets  the  constitutional 
requlremenu.  or  .hat  It  la  a  unitary  5>«em.  or  that  It  has  no  vestlgw 
of  a  dual  ^mem.  a.id  there.,fter  residential  shifts  in  popula.um 
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eorur  which  resulr  in  schcMSl  pr,px:iation  changes  tri  anv  ?chool  within 
srth  a  desesregfttm  school  *\D!e:n.  such  Sihool  population  changes 
so  oct:urr:ag  sha!l  hoi.  per  w,  constitute  n  cause  for  civil  Rctlou  for 
or.ev  p;2n  of  de^^regition  or  for  mcdiflcntjon  of  the  cniirt  approved 

p!;-..-. 

JV.IrJlCIlJN    or    DISTKICT  CufBTS 

Sfc  1\}^  Tile  appropriate  district  court  of  the  Unied  States  shall 
hfive  and  e:ercL3e  jt*risdlcttoii  of  pr<iceedii^gs  iiiiiicuTed  under  sec- 
li.i:  20: 

ncTCllVtNUON    or  AITOKXCT    CCNES-kL 

Sfr  ^;o.  Wlienever  a  dvU  action  Is  Insrituted  under  wci!cn  207 
br  .-tn  individual,  the  Anonier  General  mi^v  Inter'ene  in  s-ich  cc^ion 
r.j>on  •  melvnpplication. 

SCTTS  BY    THr.    ATIO-Nty   OENSRAt. 

c-EJ,  2;:.  T:.e  Attorney  Ocnertil  shall  iiot  insiit-  :e  n  clrll  nciiou 
v:.'!i?r  section  207  before  he — 

lar  plvM  to  the  appropriate  educational  agenty  notice  of  the 
CDi.dition  or  conditions  iMilch.  ii:  his  Judgment,  con-tuuie  a  vlolution 
o(  part  fi  of  this  title;  antl 

\*>i  certifies  to  the  appropriate  district  ccurt  o!  :he  Uniiea  St&t-es 
tiiat  re  is  sattbEed  that  sucii  educational  agency  ha^  not.  within  a 
rea^or^ahls  t-tne  ;ifter  such  notice.  ui;d:rt:\ke:i  nppic^inAte  remedtal 
nc '  lu:; 

AIT^ItNETS'  F.Tf3 

?-ic.  212.  la  &uy  civil  action  Instituted  under  riiLe  Act.  the  court 
In  --J  discretion,  may  allow  the  prevaUlng  party,  other  than  the 
Ciated  States,  a  reasonable  attorneys'  fee  as  part  of  the  costs,  and 
the  L'aited  States  shall  be  liable  for  costs  to  Cie  ^nme  extent  a<;  a. 
prr.u-e  perron, 

Favi  D — RETJEDirS 

Siiz.  213. 1:;  jcrmulaling  a  remedy  for  a  dental  oi  equal  educational 
cprrtjrtunlty  or  a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  oi  tlie  laws,  a  court, 
oeparrment.  or  agency  of  the  United  States  shoU  seek  or  Impose  only 
s'ch  remedied  as  are  essential  to  correct  particular  denials  of  equal 
cdi;caT:.oiiai  opportiuiity  or  etiual  protection  o(  the  law  s. 

Si..--  2U.  la  formiUittini;  a  r^metiy  for  a  denial  or  equal  educational 
opportunity  or  a  denial  oi  the  eqi'al  protection  cf  the  laws,  which 
tr.ay  Involve  directly  or  ludirecily  the  traniiportation  of  students,  a 
coitrt.  department,  or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall  consider  and 
make  specific  flndings  on  the  efficacy  in  conecting  such  denial  of 
the  following  iemed:e3  and  shall  require  implementatio'i  of  the  first 
f-f  the  remedies  set  out  below,  or  of  the  fir^t  combination  thereof 
V  liich  '.vould  remedy  such  denial: 

/a)  assigning  .*tudents  to  the  schools  closest  to  their  places  of 
residence  which  provide  the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type  of 
e^jtViMon  fcr  such  students,  tukln?  into  account  school  capacities 
of.d  natural  physical  barrier.-; 

(b»  a^gnlct  students  to  the  schools  closest  to  their  places  of 
residence  vhlch  provide  the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type  of  edu- 
cat.on  for  -tich  'Ltudeni--,  ta'icintr  into  account  only  school  capacities; 

(ci  ppsrmittui'j  &iudent^  to  tranifcr  from  a  school  in  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  emdcnis  are  of  iheb-  race,  color,  or  national  origin  to  a 
school  in  which  a  minori'y  ol  the  siudenti  are  of  their  race,  color,  or 
cationai  origin: 

id/  tha  crearjcr.  or  revi.-lun  of  attendance  zones  or  yradc  siruclures 
wuhou;  retiuUina  transportation  beyond  that  do^wibcd  in  section 
SIS: 

(ei  lie  ?c:.3tructlt.ii  cf  re.v  <trhoo1s  or  the  cloving  of  inferior 
•l.oo'.^-': 

ii\  the  cor.struciion  or  esiabilahmeut  of  nvagnei  schoolK;  or 

«^i  the  development  and  implementation  of  anv  other  plan  which 
it  ed-!catioiXftUy  sound  and  admimstratirely  feasible,  subjec:  to  the 
pre*,  wor.9  01  i^ections  215  and  216  of  this  title. 

TBANSPOETATION    Of    STC'JENIS 

S'l-  215.  'A}  No  court,  department,  or  agency  o£  the  Unl.ed  States 
^I'.fW.  pursuant  to  section  214.  order  the  Implementation  of  a  plan 
tha*  7.-0UM  require  the  transportation  of  any  etudent  to  a  school 
Cher  than  the  school  closest  or  next  closest  to  his  place  of  residence 
v.h.th  prQ*.-ldes  the  appropriate  grade  level  ar.d  tme  of  education  for 

^•'\'-'^  :l"ci^rtt 

■  'j»  No  cot;:',  department,  or  ajieucy  of  the  United  Statei  shall  re- 
quire directly  or  mdirecily  the  transportation  of  any  student  U  auch 
in.nsportation  poses  a  risk  to  the  health  of  suth  student  or  cousii- 
lire*  »  aiKuiacant  ImpiM^eineni  on  the  edudcali-nml  pruces.i  with 
resjjf^c:  :o«";h  s^udei.' 


CO.VFERtNCE  PEPOitr  Blt-L — Coutliiued 
TITLE  n— EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  THE 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  STUDENTS— Cont  inued 
occur  which  result  In  school  popuiaticn  charges  In  any  school  within 
such  a  desegregated  school  system,  Fuch  school  population  changes 
io  occurring  shall  not.  per  se.  conbtitute  a  cause  for  civil  action 
for  a  new  plat,  of  desegregation  or  for  moditlcsnon  cf  the  cottrt 
approved  plan. 

.J  L-Rlf J)lClION    Of   DISTCICT   COfBTS 

Sec  20».  The  nppn^riate  dlslrict  court  of  the  United  Stales  shall 
have  and  pxerc!^e  Jurisdiction  of  prcceeUings  tnstitn^ed  under  sec- 
tion 207. 

ir-.trKVENTI'^N    BY    AtTORNEV    CCNr-R.XL 

&tc  210  Whenever  a  civil  action  is  Instituted  under  seciiou  207 
by  an  indivclual.  the  Attornp..  General  mav  Intervene  m  such  action 
vpon  itir<  ly  application. 

Si;n3   BV    THC   ATrOariEV    CCN'CBAt 

Stc.  211.  Tl.e  Attorney  Generul  shall  not  Instilvie  a  ti\il  action 
under  serrion  207  before  he— 

(ai  gives  to  tlie  appropriate  educational  agency  notice  of  the 
condition  or  conditions  which,  in  iiis  judgment,  constinite  a  violation 
of  subpart  2  of  this  part:  and 

(bi  certifies  to  the  appropriate  district  court  of  the  UniieU  States 
that  lie  Is  satisfied  that  such  educational  agency  has  not,  within  a 
:>?i-f»mible  time  after  such,  notice,  undertaken  appropriate  action. 


SrBI*.%nT  4— RL-.1LDILS 
lORMflJVTlNG  REMEDIES;    APPLICABIUrV 

Sec.  213  In  formulating  a  remedy  for  a  denial  of  eUucaiioual 
opportuinty  or  a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  a  court. 
department,  or  agency  of  the  United  States  shaU  seek  or  impose  only 
such  remedies  as  are  essential  to  correct  particular  denials  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  or  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

PRIORITT  or  REMEDIES 

Sec.  214.  In  formulating  a  remedy  for  a  denial  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  or  a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  which 
may  involve  directly  or  indirectly  the  transportation  of  students,  a 
court,  department,  or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall  consider 
and  make  specific  findings  on  the  efficacy  in  correcting  such  denial 
of  the  following  remedies  and  shall  require  implementation  of  the 
first  of  the  remedies  set  out  below  or  of  the  first  combination  thereof 
v.hich  would  remedy  such  denial: 

(a  I  assigning  students  to  the  schools  closest  to  their  places  of 
residence  which  provide  the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type  of  edu- 
cation for  such  students,  taVtiiig  into  account  school  capacities  and 
natural  ph>-sical  barriers: 

fb)  assigning  students  to  the  schools  closest  to  tlielr  places  of 
residence  which  provide  the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type  of 
education  for  .^uch  student?^,  taking  inio  account  onlv  school  ca- 
pacities; 

(c)  permuting  students  to  transfer  from  a  school  in  which  a 
majority  of  the  students  are  of  their  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
10  a  school  in  which  a  minority  of  the  students  are  of  their  race,  color 
or  national  origin; 

(d)  the  creation  or  revision  of  attendance  zones  or  grade  struc- 
tures without  requiring  transportation  beyond  that  described  In  sec- 
Uon  215; 

(c)    the  coi'siructiun  of 
schools; 

(f)  the  construction  or  establishment  of  magnet  srhoolr.;  or 

(g)  the  development  and  implementation  of  any  other  plan  which 
Is  educationally  sound  and  admhilstratlvely  feasible,  subject  to  the 
provisions  ol  section  215  and  216  of  this  part. 

TSANSPORTATION    OF   STtDtNTS 

See.  215.  (a)  No  court,  department,  or  agency  of  tlie  United  State? 
shall,  pursuant  to  section  214,  order  the  implementation  of  a  plan 
that  would  require  the  transportation  of  any  etudent  to  a  school 
other  than  the  school  closest  or  next  clowst  to  his  place  of  residence 
Which  provides  the  appropriate  grade  level  atid  tvpe  of  education  for 
■  ucii  Ftndent. 

(b)  No  court,  department,  or  r.^enry  oi  the  United  States  shall 
require  directly  or  indirectly  the  transportation  of  any  student  if 
auch  transportation  poses  a  risk  to  the  health  of  such  student  or 
eonstUutea  a  slgniftcaut  inipingeu;eiit  c-n  the  educational  process 
with  lespect  to  such  student. 


schools  or  the  tio-«ir.g  of  inferior 
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House  En. i.— Continued 
TITLE    n— EQU.AL    EDUCATIONAL     OPPORTUNITIES— Continued 

ic)  When  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  determines  that  a 
school  system  is  desegregated,  or  that  it  meets  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements, or  that  It  is  a  unitary  system,  or  that  it  has  no  vestiges 
of  a  dual  system,  and  thereafter  residential  shifts  in  population 
occur  which  result  in  school  population  changes  in  any  echool  within 
such  a  desegregated  school  system,  no  educational  agency  because 
cf  such  shifts  shall  be  required  by  any  court,  department,  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  to  formulate,  or  implement  any  new  desegre- 
gation plan,  or  modify  or  Implement  any  modification  of  the  court 
approved  desegregation  plan,  which  would  requhe  tr.T.sportntion  of 
.^^uidents  to  compensate  wholly  or  hi  part  for  f\\:n  shiits  in  school 
population  so  occurring. 

DISntlCT  LIKES 
Sec.  216.  In  the  formulation  of  remedies  under  sertlon  21J  or  214 
of  this  title,  the  lines  drawn  Uy  a  Slate,  subdlvldmg  its  teriitory 
into  separate  school  districts,  shall  not  be  ignored  or  altered  except 
where  it  is  established  that  the  lines  v.ere  drawn  for  the  purpose, 
and  had  the  effect,  of  scgj-egating  cliildren  among  public  schools  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex.  or  uutional  origin. 

VOLUNIABY   ADOPilON    OF    REMEDIES 

Sec.  217.  Nothing  in  this  title  prohibits  an  educational  agency 
from  proposing,  adopting,  requiring,  or  implementing  any  plan 
of  desegregation,  otherwise  lawful,  that  is  at  variance  with  the 
standards  set  out  in  this  title,  nor  shall  any  court,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  be  prohibited  from  approving  imple- 
mentation of  a  plan  which  goes  beyond  what  can  be  required  under 
this  title,  if  such  plan  Is  voluntarily  proposed  i:y  the  appr-..priale 
educational  agency. 

EEQFENING    FEOCEEDINCS 

Sec.  218.  On  the  application  of  an  educational  agency,  court  ordei-s. 
or  desegregation  plans  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rlt,'hls  Act  of 
1964  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  and  Intended 
to  end  segregation  of  students  on  the  basis  of  race,  color  or  national 
origin,  shall  be  reopened  and  modified  to  comply  with  tiie  provisions 
of  this  title.  The  Attorney  General  shall  assist  such  edttcaiional 
agency  in  such  reopening  proceedings  and  modifications. 


LlMrrATION    ON   OBDERS 

Sec.  219.  Any  court  order  requiring,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the  trans- 
portation Of  students  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  a  denial  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  shall,  to  the  extent  of  such  transporta- 
tion, be  terminated  if  the  court  finds  the  defendant  educational 
agency  Is  not  effectively  excluding  any  person  from  any  school 
becatise  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and  this  shall  be  so, 
whether  or  not  the  schools  of  such  agency  were  in  the  past  segregated 
de  Jure  or  de  facto.  No  additional  order  requiring  such  educational 
agency  to  transport  students  for  such  purpose  shall  be  entered  unless 
such  agency  is  found  to  be  effectively  excluding  any  person  from  any 
school  because  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and  tiiis  shall  be  so. 
whether  or  not  the  schools  of  such  agency  were  in  the  past  segregated 
de  Jure  or  de  facto. 

Sec.  220.  Any  court  order  requiring  the  desegregation  of  a  school 
system  shall  be  terminated,  if  the  court  finds  the  schools  of  the 
defendant  educational  agency  are  a  unitary  school  svstem,  one 
within  which  no  person  Is  to  be  effectively  excluded  from  any  school 
because  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and  this  shall  be  so.  whether 
or  not  such  school  system  was  in  the  past  segregated  de  Jure  or  de 
facto.  No  additional  order  shall  be  entered  against  such  agency  for 
such  purpose  unless  the  schools  of  such  agency  are  no  longer  a 
unitary  school  system. 

Part  E — Dexinitions 
Sec.  221.  For  Uie  purposes  of  this  title- 
la)    The   term   "educational   agency"  means  a   local   educational 
agency  or  a  "State  educational  agency"  as  defined  by  section  801  (k) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(b)  The  terra  "local  educational  agency"  means  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  as  defined  by  section  80Hf)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(c>  The  term  "segregation"  means  the  operation  of  a  school  sys- 
tem in  which  students  are  wholly  or  substantially  separated  among 
tiie  schools  of  an  educational  agency  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex. 
or  national  origin  or  within  a  school  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

(d)  The  term  "desegregation"  means  desegrefstion  as  defined  bv 
section  401(b)   of  tlie  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  11)64. 

(e)  An  educational  agency  shall  be  deemed  to  transport  a  student 
If  any  part  of  the  co^t  of  such  student's  transportation  l.s  paid  bv 
such  agency. 


Confeeenle  Report  Bill — Continued 
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TRANSPORTATION  OP  STUDENTS— Contained 
(c)  Whtn  a  court  o(  competent  jwrlwlictlon  determines  ih:.i  a. 
school  system  is  desegi-egaied.  or  that  it  mecu  the  constittitio:;  t 
requirements,  or  that  it  is  a  unitary  system,  or  that  It  has  no  veatlgcs 
of  a  dual  system,  and  thereafter  residential  shifts  m  population 
occur  which  result  in  schoci  population  ch.inges  in  any  school  within 
such  a  desegregated  school  system,  oc  educational  agency  because  nf 
such  shifts  shall  be  required  by  any  court,  department,  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  to  fo-mtilftte.  or  implement  any  modification  of 
the  court  approved  desegregation  plan,  which  wotild  require  trans- 
portation of  students  to  compenfale  ttiiolly  or  in  part  lor  s.i.~h 
shifts  in  Ecl.ool  popuULion  sd  occurring. 

DisiRtcr  LtMr.-> 
Sec.  216.  In  the  iorinuliit  !on  of  remed;es  under  section  213  or  214 
of  th's  title  the  lines  drawn  by  a  State  subdividing  its  terrliwrv 
into  separate  scaool  d!=tri.r?,  shall  not  be  Ijcnored  or  ftl:erv>d  except 
wliore  it  is  established  that  the  lines  v.ere  drawn  for  the  purpose, 
and  had  the  ellec:,  of  .«rt;i-ec9iing  children  among  puijjiC  achaols 
on  the  basis  of  race,  co:or.  sex.  or  national  orl^m. 

VOLOKTAIIY   .VDOPflor   OF  KEMEOICS 

Sec  217.  Nothing  In  this  title  prohibits  an  educaUunal  agency 
from  propo$;hig.  adopting,  requiring,  or  implenientmg  any  plan 
of  desegregation,  otherwise  lawful,  that  is  at  variance  with  tlie 
standards  set  out  in  this  part,  ncr  shall  any  court,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  Slates  be  prohibited  from  approving  Imple- 
mentation of  a  plan  which  goes  beyond  what  can  be  required  untl^r 
this  part,  if  such  plan  in  voluntarily  proposed  by  the  approprli'.e 
educational  agency. 

EEOPENINC   PHCX-EEOINRS 

Sec  218.  A  parent  or  guardian  of  a  child,  or  parents  or  guardUi.s 
of  children  sltmiarly  situated,  transported  to  a  public  school  in 
accordance  with  a  court,  order,  or  an  educational  agency  subject  to 
a  comt  order  or  a  desegregation  plan  under  title  V2  of  the  Civil 
Rtt:hts  .Act  of  1964  in  effect  on  the  date  cf  enactment  of  this  port 
and  intended  to  end  segregation  of  students  on  the  basts  of  ra-e. 
color,  or  national  origin.  )nay  seek  to  reopen  or  intervene  in  fie 
further  implementation  of  such  court  order,  currently  in  effect,  if 
the  time  or  distance  of  travel  is  so  great  as  to  ri^k  the  health  of 
the  student  or  siy;nificantly  impinge  on  his  or  her  educational 
process. 

LIMTTATION    ON    ORDERS 

Sec  219.  Any  court  order  requlrhig,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  ir:»ns- 
portation  of  students  fcr  the  purpose  nf  remedying  a  denial  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  law.s  made  to  the  extent  of  such  transporta- 
tion, be  terminated  if  the  court  finds  the  defendant  educational 
agency  has  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  fifth  or  fourteenth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  whichever  is  applicable  and  will 
continue  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  thereof.  The 
court  of  iuliial  Jurisdiction  shall  state  ii\  its  order  the  basis  for  any 
decision  to  terminate  an  order  pursuant  to  this  section,  and  the 
termination  of  any  order  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  staved 
pending  a  final  appeal  or.  in  the  event  no  appeal  is  taken,  imti]  the 
time  for  any  such  appeal  has  expired. 

No  additional  order  requiring  such  educational  agency  to  transport 
students  for  such  purpose  shall  be  entered  niUess  such  agency  is 
found  not  to  have  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  fifth  or  four- 
teenth amendment.s  to  the  Constitution,  whichever  is  applicable. 


Subpart  5— Definitions 
Sec    221.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part — 

(a)  the  term  "educational  agency"  means  a  local  educational 
agency  or  a  "State  educational  agency"  ae  defined  by  section  80Uk) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965: 

(b)  the  term  "local  educational  agency"  means  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  as  defined  by  section  801(f)  of  the  Elememar>-  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965; 

(c)  the  term  "segregation  '  means  the  operation  of  a  school  «ys- 
!em  In  which  students  are  wholly  or  substantially  separated  among 
the  schools  of  an  educational  agency  on  the  basis  of  race,  colw.  »x. 
or  national  origin  or  wiUiin  a  scliool  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin; 

<d|  the  term  "desc^repatlon"  means  desegregation  as  defined  l>v 
section  40Hb)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964;  and 

le)  an  eduraitonal  agency  shall  be  deemed  to  transport  a  student 
If  any  part  of  the  cost  of  such  student's  tran^mrtatkm  Is  paid  by 
such  :igoncy. 
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^"^  y— Mi4cn.i.«NEoLs  Paor:stoN3 
l..t';i-«^M*''"'  ™'*''""   "•  "''  =""S">'--  Sc'..ooI  Aid  Act  is 

SEPAOABILITY    OF   PROVIStON? 

»„  o,  ,V,i,  .  application  of  any  such  provision  to  any  per- 
sons of  S^,'""^  ".  '''"'  '°™'"''  "«  «mal"1er  of  th.  IrVvl 
^PPUca- '^cf  IcS^"'  '"1  ='"='"'"="<'  made  by  thb  title  andThe 
app.tca  ..n  of  such  pronto.,   v,  oth.T  p>r=on,  or  ciro.mitnnce. 
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.n.ended  b.r  addmg  at  the  end  thereof  a  ne-r  section  as  follows- 
•  PSOKBITTO-,-  ACAIN-ST  USE  OP  APPP.OPHTATED  FUVDS 

Foa  BusiNa 

-SiTc.  417.  :,-o  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  or  ci'nin-  o. . 
a  -.r  appucab le  prograia  may  be  used  for  the  trfn^por  atton  oi%?u 
d.^U  or  teachers  (or  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  for  su^hu^s- 
portationj  la  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalknce  in  any^hSTor 
school  system,  or  for  the  transportation  of  students  or  °eaS.ere,  or 

»T4"otf.T?.f  o?'*?r";  '"  '^'^  transportation,  TSr'°; 
"s-'-,.--  ciea-sregatlon  ol  any  jcliool  or  ..cl-.oo! 


CoNFmE.NCE  Report  Bili. — Continued 

TITIE  n-EQUAL  EDUCATiO.N'AL  OPPORTUNITIES  ANTD  TUP 

TflANSPORTATION  OF  SIX-DKN-TS-ContTnuecl 

SCBWar  6.— MrsCELLANEOfS   PnoMSIONS 

REPEALER 

he^'by;m.ndeT"  '°""""  °'  '"'  ^'^'^''■'^  ^'■^'-'  *'"  Act  Is 

SFP.«ABILITY   OF  rROVIStONS 

Sec  223.  If  any  provision  of  this  part  or  of  any  amendment  mide 

PAar  B.-OTHza  provisions  Eeiat.ng  to  the  As^c.nment  A.Na 
TRANsponrATioN  OF  Stvdexts 

PHO.i:niTI,..V     AG..UN-5T     ASSICNMEN-T     OR     TllANS-OETATION-     f.F     STL'DEN'S 

TO  ovEncoMi:  hacial  ij:b^l\xce 


rSOlIIBmoN  AGAINST  USE  OF  APPROPHIATED  FUNDS 
FOR  BUSINO 

thereol  the  following  new  section  ^    '  "'*  *"" 

■  PROHIBITION-   AGAINST  USE  OF  APPROPRIATED   FX^VDS  FOR 

BUSING  "o    r^r. 

raOVISrc.M    BEtAlINO    TO    COtntT    ArPE4LS 

among"  Sts"wuh"^^p:    to  ^-a^rST ^eM^iof  S's"'  "  "^'"■"^ 
status,  the  effectiveiiess  of  such  ord^r  shan  h.  ^'  f  '«>''°^"'«>">"^ 

has  e^plred.  This  section  .r.ar;™;rra't"m?d:..r o'nyrao"'?^?;^ 
states.  nniform  throughout  the  United 

APPLICAT.CV    cr    P„0,,SO    OF    SECTION    407(A,     OF    THE    CIVIL    «ICHTS   ACT 
or    ise<   TO   II.E   ENTIKE  LNrTEO  STATES 

public   school   svstem    public   school   indf   "'""^  ""^  '°  "'">' 
defined  l,y  title  iv  uude?  Ill  cir  n^  ,  '^   ""'"  *"='"""   '^'"■''-  °* 

times  in  every  StaiedL!^^   ""^""^'a"^"  and  conditions  and  at  all 
Of  the  Uni  ei  stiul'  tZa'  '""'"S-  Conunonwealth.  or  possession 

ADDITIONAL  PaioRITY   OF  BEMCDIES 


.^''^  ?5,  i97.i 
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CONF^REN-CE    Ri  POST   BiLL COhtiUUCd 

TITLE  It— EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTU>TTIES  AND  THE 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  STUDENTS — Conthiued 

P.EMEDtES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  SCHOOL  DISTP.ICT  LINES 

Sec.  257.  In  the  formulation  of  remedies  under  this  title  the  ii;;f? 
drawn  by  a  State  subdividing  its  tenntory  into  separate  school 
districts,  shall  not  be  Ignored  cr  altered  except  where  It  is  established 
that  the  lines  were  drawn,  or  maintained  or  crossed  for  the  purpose, 
and  had  the  effect  of  segregiiting  children  among  public  schools  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex.  or  national  origin,  or  where  It  is  estab- 
lished thpt,  as  a  result  of  discriminatory  actions  within  the  school 
districts,  the  lines  have  had  ihe  effect  of  segregating  children  among 
public  schools  on  the  ba.-i.s  of  race,  color,  sex.  or  national  crijjin. 

rEOHIEITION  or  rOTlCED  BL'SINC  DCP.INC.  5f  IIOC'L  TEAR 

Sec.  258.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  forced  transportation  of  elementary  ai'.d  secondary  cciio'il 
students  In  implementation  of  tlie  constitutional  requirement  for 
the  desegregation  of  such  school?  is  controversial  and  difficult  under 
the  best  planning  and  administration:  and 

(2)  the  forced  transportaiion  of  elemental;.-  and  secondary  school 
students  after  the  commencement  of  an  academic  school  year  is 
educationally  unsound  and  administratively  inefficient. 

(b)  Notwithstandmg  any  other  provisions  of  law.  no  order  of  a 
court,  departmei-.t.  or  agency  of  the  Uulted  States,  requiring  the 
transportation  of  any  student  incident  to  the  transfer  of  that  student 
from  one  elementary  or  secondary  school  to  another  such  school  in 
a  local  educational  agency  pursuant  to  a  plan  requiring  such  trans- 
portation for  the  racial  desegregation  of  any  school  In  that  agency, 
bhall  be  effective  until  the  beginning  of  an  academic  school  year. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  term  "academic  school 
year"  means,  pursuant  to  regiUations  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  the  customary  beginning  of  classes  for  tli* 
school  year  at  an  elementary  or  secondary  school  of  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  for  a  school  year  that  occurs  rot  more  often  than 
once  in  any  twelve-month  period. 

(d)  Tlie  provislona  of  this  section  apply  to  any  order  which  v--a5 
not  Implemented  at  the  beghuiing  of  the  1974-1975  academic  year. 

R:;ASON-At)LE   TITIE    Fr>H   DEVELCPING   VOLL-N*T>,1Y   PL.AN   TOB   DElrtCrEn.ATrNC 
SCHOOLS 

Sec  259.  Notwitlistanding  any  other  la-.v  or  piovislon  of  law.  no 
court  or  officer  of  the  United  States  shall  enter,  as  a  remedy  for 
a  denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity  or  a  denial  of  eqtial  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  any  order  for  enforcement  of  a  plan  of  de- 
segregation or  modification  of  a  court-approved  plan,  until  such 
time  as  the  local  educational  agency  to  be  affected  by  such  order  has 
been  provided  notice  of  the  details  of  the  violation  and  given  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  develop  a  voluntary  remedial  plan.  Such  tlm« 
shall  permit  the  local  educational  agency  snflScient  opportunity  for 
community  particlp.-itlon  in  the  development  of  a  remedial  plan. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addiess  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RoNCALLO  of  New  York)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr,  Cbake,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ml-.  Yocso  of  Florida,  for  5  niinure^. 
today. 

Mr.  EiEsiER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frexzel.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bu.iKE  of  Florida.  lor  10  minute*, 
todpy, 

Mr.  Hcc.%N.  for  15  miiuites.  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoAKLEY)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
o-.s  matter: 

'Ir.  MtTRPHY  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes. 
todii:;. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  todav. 

^T:■.  Tiernak,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

.Mr.  V,\iiiK.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

-Mr.  PoDELi.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

-Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Viigiuia.  for  13 
:    :".utes.  today. 

CXX 1597     t.n{  i;p 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  lemarks  was  gi-anted 
to: 

Mr.  Brademas  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and 
Is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost  $1,459.50. 

Mr.  Pepper,  to  extend  liis  remarks  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today  on 
H.R.  11500.  immediately  preceding  tlie 
adoption  of  the  Pepper  amendment. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  made  dur- 
ing general  debate  in  the  Committee  of 
the  \Vhole  today  on  H.R.  11500.  and  to 
make  one  deletion. 

Mr.  QciE,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  It 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,181.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  rc- 
queit  of  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York' 
and  to  include  extraneous  ii'.atier:  i 

Mr.  Hanrah.xn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoNCALi  o  of  Nev\'  York, 

Mr.  Symms. 

.Mr.  P.AnnTS. 


Ml'.  BlESIER. 

Mr.  HnBER. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carter  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  COCGHLIN. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  SHRrvER. 

Mr.  RocssELOT  in  tv.o  instances. 

Mr.  Wykan  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Vaxdzr  J.^ct. 

Ml'.  Priichai:d. 

Mr.  YocNC  of  South  Carolm.i 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Fren^el  ill  two  instpi:ce«. 

Mr.  ZUACH 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Hoc.uc  in  five  If.blances. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Bray  in  thiee  instances. 

Mr.  RiNALDo  in  three  instances.     - 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoAKiEY'  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ' 

Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  ANOEr.sos  of  California  in  two 
Instances. 
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J.fr.  McCoHMACK  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 

r.Tr.  TiERjiAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  RooNEY  o:  New  York. 

Mr.  Matsvkaga. 

Mr.  Badillo  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  ROSTESKOWSKI. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  10  instances. 
Ms.  ScHBOEDER  in  t^-o  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Sennte  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows  : 

S.  15C6.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  normal 
flow  of  ocean  commerce  between  Hawaii. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  or  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  west 
coast,  and  to  prevent  certain  interruptions 
thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  EducatloM  and 
Labor. 

8.  2125.  An  art  to  amend  the  act  of  Jvme 
9.  1906,  entitled  "An  act  granting  land  to  the 
city  of  Albuquerqne  for  public  purpmea" 
(34  SUt.  227 ) .  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
tliat  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
*at  6  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.  > .  under 
its  previous  order,  the  Houie  adjourned 
until  Monday.  July  ro,  1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2586.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Expert-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  on  loan,  guar- 
antee and  insurance  transactions  supported 
by  Exiraliank  to  Yugoilavla.  Romania,  the 
US.S.R..  and  Poland  during  May  1974;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2587.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmiittntr  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  provide  for  the 
continued  duration  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Advisory  Council;  ic  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2588.  A  letLcr  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  trar^mitting  a  statistical 
supplernenc  to  the  Ccmmls*.ion*'i  report  on 
cigarette  labt^lin^*  and  adveriiaing;  to  the 
Committee  on  InttrMaie  and  Foreign  Com- 
men-e. 

2389.  A  letter  from  the  Director  nt  Federal 
Affairs,  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpor- 
auon,  transmittlns  the  financial  report  o( 
the  Corporation  for  the  month  of  March  1074. 
pursuant  to  section  30a(aMU  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Strvice  Act  of  1970.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

2690.  A  letter  from  t::e  Director  of  Federal 
Affairs.  National  Huilroad  PaH-senger  Corpor- 
ation, transmuting  a  report  for  the  month 
of  May  1974,  on  the  average  number  of  pas- 
senger* per  day  on  board  each  train  operated, 
and  the  onttme  performance  at  the  final  des- 
tination of  each  train  operated,  by  route  and 
by  rallrood.  pur-^uont  to  section  30«ia)(2) 


of  the  Rail  Passenger  Sei-vice  Act  of  1970.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2591.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Federal 
AfTairs.  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  for  the  month 
of  June  1974.  on  the  average  number  of 
passengers  per  day  on  t}oard  each  train  oper- 
ated, and  tl»  ontlme  performance  at  the 
final  destination  of  each  train  operated,  by 
route  and  by  railroad,  pursuant  to  section 
308(a)(2)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Sen-ice 
Act  of  J970,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2592.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
i'^.  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a 
report  on  tl.e  facts  in  each  appUcitlon  for 
conditional  entry  of  alien?  Into  the  United 
States  under  section  203(a)  (7i  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Ntttlonolitv  Act  for  the  6-month 
period  entied  June  30.  1D74,  pursuant  to 
section  203(f)  of  the  act  (8  USC  1153(f)); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2593.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  US. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  for  calendar  year 
1973  on  the  admini&tration  of  the  Federal 
Water  PolhUion  Control  Act  iPnblic  Law 
02-5001.  pursuant  to  ficcilon  516(a)  of  the 
act:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

RtCEIVED     FBO.M     THE     COMITHOLLEa     OrrnnL\I. 

2504.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  to  moderuiite  the  Mining 
Law  of  1872;  to  the  Commtltee  on  Gov- 
crmuenl  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr,  STRATTON:  Commiti^c  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  15936.  A  blU  to  amend  chap- 
ter 5.  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  continuation  poy  for  physicians  of  the 
uniformed  services  in  initial  residency;  with 
aineudment  (Rept.  No.  93-122  r  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HR.  13267.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  agrt- 
cUtural  assistance  to  Guam  for  certain  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  iRept.  No.  93-1222). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HR  14897.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  Act  of  1972  (Pub- 
lic Law  92-597.  QQ  Stat.  1319  I  to  expand  and 
mflko  permanent  tlie  Youth  C"oiiscr\atlon 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
93-1223).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Heme  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  leooo.  A  bill  to  .nmend  section 
2634  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  relai- 
itig  to  the  shipment  at  Government  expense 
of  motor  vehicles  owned  by  members  of  the 
anneS  forces,  and  to  amend  chapter  10  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
certain  tr.ivel  and  transportation  allowances 
to  members  of  the  uniformed  services  in- 
capacitated by  illness  (Rept.  No.  93-1224). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DIGGS:  CommUtee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HR.  15074  (Rept.  No. 
9a-l225 ) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S-  2296  (Rept.  93-1226), 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WIIITIEN:  Committee  ut  conference. 
Ccnferencereport  on  H.R.  15472  (Rept.  No. 
&3-12;i7).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Caiolina 
(for    himself,    Mr.    Matjvnaca.    Mr. 
Gin?*,  Mr.  Biesteb,  Mr.  Rocers,  Mr. 
Dickinson.  Mr.  Esc«.  Mr.  Aodaubo^ 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Podcll.  Mr.  Be- 
vul,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Sattchfield.  Mr. 
Badtllo,  Mr.  GL^Bsca,  Mr.  Peyseh.  Mr. 
LAN-ocncor.  Mr.  Bucci,  Mr.  0*BRitM[ 
Mr.  MunpHV  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clo5K*:t,  Mr.  Wklie,  Mr.  Sho-.p.  Mr. 
rEnKi-:E,  and  Mr.  Hays)  : 
By  Mr.  ASWN: 
H-R   16115.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  the  amount  of  certain  canceUatlous 
of   indebtedness    under   student   loan   pro- 
grams;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways   and 
Means. 

HR.  16116.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Pr-trolenm  Allocation  Act;  of  1973;  to  the 
Committee  on  Intcr:.taie  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Obiy. 
I'Ir.  Beard.  ?.lr.  CoctHLiN,  Mr.  Pobd, 
Rir.  Hinsmaw,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rostfn- 
KowsKi.  Mr.  ROU.SH,  Mr.  Stecluan, 
Mr,  Talcott,  and  Mr.  Traxler)  : 
HR.  15117.  A  bill  to  further  the  purposes 
or  the  Wilderne.'a  Act  by  designating  certain 
lands  for  Inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness   Preservation    System,    to    provide    for 
si-udy  of  certain  additional  lands  for  such  in- 
clusion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
HR.  16118.  A  bin  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  district 
Courts  in  certain  cases;  to  the  Comniiiiee  tn 
tiie  Judlclar\. 

By  Mr  DULSKI  (by  request) : 
HR.  16119.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
btates  Code,  to  establish  and  govern  the  Ex- 
ecutive Personnel  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  FREY: 
HR.  16120.  A  bill  to  protect  the  cottititu- 
tlonal  right  of  privacy  of  individuals  con- 
cerning whom  identifiable  information  is 
recorded  by  enacting  principles  of  Informa- 
tion practices  In  furtherance  of  articles  I. 
HI,  IV,  V,  IX.  X,  and  XIV  of  amendment  to 
the  U.S,  Constltuilon;  to  the  Committee  ou 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McKINKEY: 
H.R.   16121.  A  bill  to  omend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1954    to    allow    a   credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  on  interest  on  tav- 
ings:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois  (for  him- 
self.   Mr.    Rogers,    Mr.    Carter,   Mr. 
Annitn7io.  Mrs.  Coi-lik.?  of  nilnois, 
Mr.    Hanrahan,    Mr.    Madig&n,    Mr. 
METrAi.rc.     Mr.     KnjczyNSKi,     Mr, 
FosTENKowsKi,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Ror, 
Mr.   Waldu:.  and  Mr.  Anoebson  of 
California') : 
HR.   1G122.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  long-range  plan  to  advance 
the  national  attack  on  arihrltis  and  related 
musculoskeletal    diseases   and    for   arlhriiis 
tr.ilnlng  and  demonstration  centers,  and  for 
other  purpose.^;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
ptiite  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    RIEOLE    (for    himself.    Mr. 

BRA*)E.MAS,  Mr.   FA.SC-ELL,  Mr.  GUNTEf. 

Mr.   HoNCATE.   Mr.   Jones  of  Okla- 
homa. Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Peppek.  Mr. 
RuppE,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Shitlcy.  Mr. 
Steflman,    Mr.    Stokes,    and    Mr. 
Whalen)  : 
HR    16123.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
mcnt  Act  of  1946  with  respect  to  prtce  eta- 
bUlty:  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 
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By  Mr.  ROUSH  (for  himself  rnd  Mr. 
McClobt)  : 
ll.R.  16124.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  es- 
t  .blishiug  the  Indiana  Dune  National  Lake- 
shore  to  provide  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Uke.?!iore,   and    for   other  purposes;    to  the 
Ct:i.n'-;itee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STEELMAN   (for  himself,  Ms. 
Hecklea     of      Ma.ssachusetts,     Mr. 
Horton,  and  Mr.  Mosher)  : 
HP..    1G125.   A   bUl   to  enforce   the  first 
{t::.iendment  and  fourth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  constitutional  right  of 
privacy  by  prohibiting  any  civil  oRicer  of  the 
United  States  or  any  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  01  the  United  Etatea  from  using  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  e.xer- 
rise  surveillance  of  civilians  or  to  execute 
the  civil  taws,  and  for  other  p\ii-poses;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  THONE: 
HR.  16126.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of   the   Department   of   Agriculture   to 
carry  out  an  emergency  assistance  program 
to  assist  States  in  relieving  severe  drought 
conditions  that  threaten  to  destroy  livestock 
or  crops;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WALSH: 
HR.  16127.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  commem- 
oration  of  the  life  and  work  of  Harriet  Tub- 
man; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofilce  and 

Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WYLIE: 
H.R.   16128.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
eectlon  Campaign   Act  of  1971   to  provide 
for  an  Independent  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration 
By  Ms.  ABZUG: 
H.B.  16129.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  3  ot 
title  3.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  lor 
the  protection   of   foreign   diplomatic   mis- 
sions; to  the  CkJmmltlee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
HR.  16130.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1401* 
(e)  ol  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  pre- 
clude a  military  member  from  receiving  less 
retired  pay  by  continued  active  service;   to 
the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Servicer 

H.R.  16131.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  revise  the  applica- 
tion of  the  overtime  compensation  provisions 
of  that  act  to  public  employees  engaged  In 
public  utility  functions  or  other  functions 
operated  on  a  continuous  basis;  to  the  Com- 
sniiiee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
HR.  16132.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federul 
Re.serve  Act.  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  tlie  issuance 
and  sale  of  debt  obligations  by  affiliates  of 
member  banks,  nonmember  insured  banks 
(including  insured  mutual  savings  banlca). 
wid  savings  and  loan  assfK-lailons,  and  for 
o:her  purposes:  to  the  Commiftce  on  Bank- 
I'F  and  Currency, 

By  air.  COCHRAN; 
HR.  10133.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  &ec- 
Ibn  323.  of  the  United  States  Code  to  mate 
ctrtaln  changes  in  the  procedure.^  for  donat- 
ing highway  rights-cf-wav;  to  the  Commlt- 
t..*eon  Public  Work?. 

By  Mr.  KYROS    (!or  himself  and  Mr 

BOLAN-O)  : 

HR.    16134.   A    bin    to   amend    tlie    Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939  with  respect 
ta  reprocessed  wool;   to  the  Committee  on 
lu:er«'.ate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.LATTA: 

HR.  1G135.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
DayiiiTht  Saving  Time  Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1973,  and  to  provide  for  daylight  sav- 
ing time  for  8  months  during  each  calendar 
>«r:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Bf   Mr.   PIKE    Cor   himself   and    Mr 
King)  : 

H  n.  16138.  A  bUI  to  ftutliorize  cerialo  con- 
sU'.iL-.cn  Rt  laUitnry  instr.llatlons.  and  for 


oiher  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  ROY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mnxsj : 
H.R.  16137.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  manda- 
tory balanced  budget,  automatic  tax  bracket 
adjustments  reflecting  Increases  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  and.  after  the  budget  Is 
balr4ncc-d,  increases  in  personal  exemptions 
and  the  low  income  allowance;  to  the  Com- 
niitti'e  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself,  Mr. 

Frenj-el.   Mr.   Man.n,   and   Mr.  Vak 

Deeslin)  : 

H.R.  16138.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 

&U1ICS  ccxle,  to  provide  additional  standards 

to  rc|:iilate  the  proper  use  of  the  penalty 

mail  privilege  on  an  omctal  basis  by  Ooveru- 

ment  departments,  and  for  other  purposes: 

to  the  Committee  on  Post  OUlce  and  Civil 

Service. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devine  ) : 
H.R.  16139.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provlsl- 
tions  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
provide  long-term  financing  for  the  CorpotA- 
tion  for  Public  Broadcasting  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee  on  Iiiterstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce, 
By  Mr,  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  16140.  A  bUl  to  establUih  a  fuel  stomp 
program  which  will  provide  fuel  stamps  to 
certain    low-Income    elderly    households    to 
help  meet  fuel  costs  incurred  by  such  house- 
holds; to  the  Committee  ou  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
HJ.  Res.  1098.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   Stales;    to  the   Committee  ou   the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  HEI^STOSKI  (for  himself.  Ms. 
AB7.UC,   Mr.  Bbasco,  Mr.  Brown   of 
California.  Mr.  Cronin,  Mr.  Drinak, 
IMr.  EiLBERG.  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  Ro-senthal,  and  Mr.  SiSK) : 
H.J.  Res.  1099.  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate April  24  of  each  year  as  National  Day 
of   Remembrance   of  Man's   Inhumanity   lo 
Man:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BIESTER    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Bingham.  Mr.  Rhodes,   Mr.  Hillis, 

Mr.  REct;LA,  Mr.  Wtdleb,  Mr.  Lvken, 

Mr.    McDade.    Mr.    McKinney.    Mr. 

Madden,    Mr.    Mazzoi.i,    Mr.    Meeds, 

Mr.    Melcher.    Mr.    Metcalfe.    Mr. 

Mitchell   of   Maryland.   Mr.   Mrr- 

chei-l  of  New  York.  Mr.  Moaklet, 

Mr.  MooHHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 

Moss.   Mr.   MtntPHY   of  hlinols.  Mr. 

Muf.tha,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr. 

Tepfer,  and  Mr.  Perkins)  : 

H.   Res.    1261.   Resolution    to   establish    a 

John  W.  McCormack  senior  Intern  progrnm; 

to  The  Committee  on  House  Adminititration. 

By    Mr.    BIESTER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

BiNCHAM.   Mr.   Pickle.   Mr.   Fkever. 

Mr.  Phitcbard.  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr.  Rie- 

r.LE,  Mr.  RooiNo.  Mr.  Ror,  Mr.  SAa.\- 

f^iN,  Mr.  Sahbanes.  Mrs.  Ex-hroeoer, 

Mr.  Seibehling,  Mr    SirtLMAN,  and 

Mr.  SroKEs) : 

H.    Res.    1262.    Resolution    to   e-trtbllsh    a 

JC'hn  W.  McConnack  senior  intern  program: 

to  :Ue  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    BIESTER    (for    himFelf.    Mr. 

BlNCHAM,       Mr.       STVflLLrFni.D,       Mr. 

TuoNE,  Mr.  Vanik.  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr. 
Wacgonneh,  Mr.  WHiTEKL-:iST,  Mr. 
Wotrr.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Young  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Dn.i.ENBAci:.  Mr.  Dni- 
N.iN,  and  Mr.  HAitRiNcrtoN  t ; 
H    Rcs.    1263.   Resolution    to   estLibllah    a 

John  W.  McCormack  senior  intern  prOj^Tom; 

to  :he  Committee  on  House  AduilniAtraiiou. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM    (lor  himself.  Mr. 

BiESTER.    Mr.    Albert,   Mr.    O'Neill, 

Mr.  PODELL.  Ms.  AB2L'C.  Mt.  ATDASDO, 

Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Bhigl^nd.  Mrs. 
Boccs.  Mr.  BniNKLTv.  Mr.  BrciiAN- 
AV.   Mrs     BrRKF   C    Caltfor.uii     Mr. 


Bt-aKC  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  C.^rr 
of  New  York.  Mrs.  Csismolm.  Mr.';. 
COLLINS  of  minols,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr. 
Corm.an.  Mr.  CoucHLi:;.  Mr.  Daniel- 
son,  Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels.  »!r. 
Davis  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Den- 
iioLM,  and  Mr.  Dent)  : 
H.  Res.  1284.  Reaolutlon  to  establish  a  Joim 
W.   McCormack   senior   citizen    intern   pro- 
gram; to  the  ComnMttce  on  Ilou&e  Aduiini.;- 
t  ration. 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for  himself.  Mr, 

^lESTER,  Mr.   DERWtNSKl,   Mr.   DiGCS, 

>Tr.  EnsrKc.  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Fba- 
5-i:b,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Fttlton.  Mrs. 
Grasso.  Mr.  GrNTER,  Mr.  H&NaAHAi?, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  HccHLOt 
of  West  Virginia..  Mrs.  Heckles  of 
Massachusetu,  Mr.  Heins,  Mr.  Hel- 

STOSKJ.    Mrs.    HOLT.    Ms.    HOLTZMAN. 

Mr.  HoRTON.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Ms.  Jop^AN,  and  Mr.  Ket- 

CHtTM)  : 

H.  Res.  1265.  Resolution  to  establish  a 
John  W.  McCormack  senior  cltlaen  Intern 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By    Mr.    LITTON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Odnter, 
Mr.  LrKEK.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Tbakler.  Mr.  St  Germain, 
and  Mr.  Uoall)  : 
H.  Res.    1366.  Resolution  requesting    the 
President  to  turn  over  evidentiary  Informa- 
tion to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  Special  Prosecutor:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  JudlciatT^. 

ByMr.  McKINNEY: 
H.  Res.  1267.  ResoluiLon  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Reprer-entatlves  to  al- 
low broadcasting  of  public  sessions  of  the 
House  and  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House:  to  the  Committee  on  Rttles. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ben- 
XFTT,   Mr.  Mills.   Mr.   Ashley,  Mr. 
BmcHAH,  Mrs.  Bogcs.  Rlr.  Johnson 
of  California,  Mr.  Roush.  Mr.  Koch. 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  My.  Reid. 
Mr.   Melcher.   Mr.   Hamilton.   Mrs. 
GP.ASSO.  Mr.  Cotter.  Mr.  Ml-rphy  of 
llllnoi5.  ond  Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio) : 
H.  Res.  12Q8.  Resolution  caUing  for  a  do- 
mestic summit  to  develop  a  unified  plan  of 
action  to  restore  stability  and  prosperity  to 
the  American  economy;  to  the  Commiilu? 
on  Banking  and  Currency, 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.    Res.    1269.    Rcsc-!uiion    exprcaslng    the 
seuiie  of  t:ie  House  of  Represeniativei  with 
respect  to  the  respoiJ.:3ibUiiy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  for  Arab  TerrorUts  whose 
bases  are   located   within  Lebanon:    to  the 
Committee  on  Fortisn  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YATES  (for  himself,  Mr   Puicc 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Axnunzio,  Mr.  Bubkl 
or  Mas'=achaseitii.  and  Mr,  Vakik)  ; 
H.  FvCs.  1270.  Resolution  providing  for  tele- 
vision and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings  In 
the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Represientatlwa 
ou  any  resolution  to  impeach  the  President 
of  the  United  Sr&te*:  to  the  Committee  o\\ 
Rules 

By  Mr.  YATES  (fur  himself.  Mr.  Hlin.-. 
and  Mr.  Andesso.v  of  Illinois) : 
H.  Re3.  1271-  Resolution  providing  tor  tele- 
vision and  radio  cover«:;e  of  proceedings  in 
the  Chamber  of  ihe  Hou^e  of  Repiesentatlves 
on  any  resolution  to  impeach  the  Prvstdent 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  GUBSER  introduced  a  b!ll  (HJl.  161111 

for  the  rtllef  of  Firman  B.  V"orbles.  which 

was  referred  to  the  ComnU'tte  on  Merchaid 

M.irii.e  and  Flah^rlr? 
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AN  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  AMERI- 
CAN LEGION  OF  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE 


HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

OF  Nrw  H'.r.rr^iiiHE 
I.\  TIJE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITFD  ETATrs 

Thursday.  July  25,  1974 
M'-.  COTTON.  Mr.  Pre-^ident.  at  the 
annual  statewide  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  oi  New  Hampshire,  the  Hon- 
crable  Meldrim  Thomson,  Jr.,  Governor 
of  the  State,  delivered  a  forthright 
speech  which  I  request  to  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Addaess  to  the  Annual  Statewide  Meeting 
or  THE  American  Legion  in  New  Hamp- 

EUIRE 

(By  Gov.  Meldrlm  Thomson.  Jr.) 

My  heart  swells  with  pride  when  I  meet  a 
veteran. 

I  find  in  every  veteran  an  unconquerable 
force  for  good — one  who  loves  God.  believes 
in  his  country,  and  labors  for  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow  citizens;  one  who  has  bound 
these  great  virtues  together  with  the  in- 
separable cement  of  personal  sacrifice  In  the 
face  of  national  danger. 

When  I  meet  a  veteran  I  knoiv  that  he. 
like  me.  is  alarmed  by  the  darkening  clouds 
of  doubt,  change,  and  surrender  that  gather 
today  on  the  horizons  or  our  nation. 

I  am  tired  of  seeing  C5od  driven  from  our 
schools  and  public  places  by  politicians  who. 
like  the  Pharisees  of  old.  sanctimoniously 
Importune  His  aid  for  their  selfish  end?  while 
denying  His  presence  to  the  youth  of  the 
land. 

I  am  tired  of  indecency  and  immorality 
that  encourages  perx-ersion  on  tax  supported 
institutions,  filth  in  the  viTUten  word,  and 
laughs  at  promiscuity  that  destroys  the 
home. 

I  am  tired  of  seeing  our  flag,  the  emblem 
of  all  of  our  Nation's  glory,  sat  upon,  spat 
upon,  and  defiled  by  tiny  minorities  who 
claim  their  rights  in  the  uome  of  a  free 
speech  which  they  would  be  the  first  to  deny 
to  others. 

I  am  tired  of  murderers,  drunks,  and  drug, 
gles  of  ell  kinds  turomg  our  prisons  into 
social  holding  areas,  wTccking  carnage  on 
our  highways,  and  being  returned  to  the 
public   domain    before    their   rehabilitation. 

But  most  of  oil,  I  am  sick  and  tired  of 
thobe  Judges  who  by  their  distorted  sense  of 
social  reform  and  dov.iirlKht  stupid  decisions 
have  tried  to  glorify  mdecenci.'.  perpettiate 
Immorality  and  destroy  lav  enforcement 
throughout  the  land. 

Whatever  might  be  their  motive  these 
ttaoughtle.'^  men  of  robes  constitute  the 
greatest  internal  danger  to  our  American 
clvUtxatiou! 

I  am  tired,  also,  of  politicians  who  believe 
that  the  only  answers  to  our  eiierg>'  short- 
ages are  certification,  regulatltu  Bi.d  allo- 
cation. . 

I  am  tirtd  of  rli;ing  taxes  and  declining 
public  ser\')ces. 

I  am  tired  of  high  Interest  rates,  wild  In- 
flation and  market  ba:=kets  that  hvcome  hard- 
er to  nil  With  every  po-ssing  ft-eek- 

I  am  tired  of  seeing  one  great  American 
indu-str'  after  anoUier  destroyed  by  im- 
cbecked  foreign  cimpetlilon. 


I  am  weary  of  sending  wheat  to  Russia, 
rice  to  China,  nnd  a  countless  list  of  Amerl* 
can  producu  to  the  fotir  comers  of  the  world 
when  each  and  all  are  vitally  needed  here 
at  home. 

I  am  deeply  dutm-bed  that  America  is  no 
longer  first  in  military  might  among  the 
nntlons  of  the  world,  that  our  merchant  ma- 
rine is  decadent,  and  that  we  will  let  for- 
eign ves.%15  poke  to  our  very  shorelines  as 
they  plunder  end  destroy  our  once  great 
fishing  Industry. 

And  above  nil  el^^.  1  am  deeply  concerned 
with  a  foreign  policy  that  ?eeks  dollar  de- 
tente with  old  enemies  while  forsaking  tried 
and  true  friends. 

Veterans,  you  did  not  make  the  world  safe 
lor  democracy  wlih  World  War  I. 

You  did  not  improve  the  lot  of  liumanltv 
after  World  Wnr  II  by  putting  your  trust  in 
a  United  Nations  organization  rifled  with  In- 
trigue oud  stacked  with  the  sworn  enemies 
of  your  homeland. 

Nor  did  you  gala  a  loathig  peace  after 
Korea  and  Vietnam. 

If  all  of  this  must  be  held  together  with 
bribes  and  gifts  from  the  American  lax- 
payer  r 

Ours  is  a  great  nation.  We  must  preserve 
and  Improve  upon  that  greatness. 

This  we  can  do  If  we  will  rekindle  In  our 
ois-n  breasts  that  indomitable  spirit  of  *76 
whose  bicentennial  we  are  about  to  celebrate. 
It  is  time  that  wo  think  first  of  America. 
Inflation  we  can  lick  If  we  speed  up  the 
engines  of  productivity  in  our  free  enterpri5.e 
system. 

But  Inflation  we  can  never  lick  If  we  con- 
tinue  to  tinker  with  the  biu-eaucratlc  pana- 
ceas of  shortages  and  governmental  controls. 
We  can  have  energy  in  abundance  if  we 
will  get  about  the  business  of  building  re- 
fineries and  nuclear  plants,  drill  and  produce 
oil  and  gas,  mine  coal  and  explore  the  un- 
solved mysteries  of  fusion  and  solar  energy. 
We  can  construct  new  homes  and  great 
new  factories,  build  the  world's  finest  mer- 
chant marUie.  lace  America  together  with 
improved  highways  and  byways  and  bring 
back  a  stable  and  progressive  prosperity  if 
we  will  grasp  with  renewed  vigor  the  tools  of 
productivity. 

Yes.  and  we  can  have  an  age  of  peace  if 
we  will  make  America  the  strongest  nation 
in  all  the  world,  for  It  is  only  through 
strength  that  we  will  be  able  to  deter  aggres- 
sion. 

The  America  of  free  enterprise,  of  low  taxes 
and  high  prosperity,  of  decency  and  morality. 
of  equal  Justice  for  everyone — a  land  of  shin- 
ing cltie.i  and  happy  homes,  of  fertile  valleys 
and  purple  mountains  can  be  more  than  a 
dream. 

The  America  we  all  w.^nt  can  he  a  reality 
in  our  times— but  only  if  you  and  I  will  start 
fighting  with  all  of  our  might  to  achieve  It. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25,  1974 
Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  reasons  to  question  East-West 
trade  relative  to  the  question  whether 
our  Nation's  be.st  interests  are  .sei-ved  by 
such  commerce.  The  most  important  of 
such  questions,  in  my  view,  is  the  traas- 


fer  of  technology  which  will  strengthen 
the  Soviet  economy,  directly  and  in- 
directly and,  of  course,  when  you 
strengUien  the  Soviet  economy  you  are 
also  strengthening  the  Soviet  military  es- 
tablishment. One  field  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  lagged  behind  has  been  in  the 
production  of  and  wide  application  of  the 
latest  computer  teclniolOE>-.  This  lag  has 
resulted  in  their  being  behind  both  in 
space  and  missiles  to  a  certain  extent.  A 
recent  article  in  Human  Events  of  July 
20.  1974.  by  Mr.  Miles  Costick.  points  out 
the  further  problems  involved  in  this  area 
and  the  great  risks  involved  in  any  com- 
merce in  computers  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

[From  Human   Events.   July  20,   1974] 
The  Re\olution  in  Warfabe:  The  Complteh 

I  at  PACT 

(By  Miles  M.  Costick*) 
At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  we  are  con- 
cerned lest  the  present  detent*  euphoria  mis- 
lead us  into  lowering  our  guard  toward  the 
Communl-st  world.  Consequently,  we  must 
recognuce  that  a  crucial  element  In  our  In- 
ternational relations  la  the  maintenance  of 
a  margin  of  nUUtary  advantage  through  pos- 
session of  a  number  of  sophisticated  tech- 
nologies. 

The  field  of  computers  provides  a  prime 
example.  A  great  many  modern  weapons  sys- 
tems depend  on  computers,  and  in  the  tech- 
nology of  their  production  and  their  applica- 
tion in  combination  with  systems  Integration 
we  are,  by  conservative  estimate,  about  15 
years  ahead  of  the  Soviets.  It  Is  not  that 
they  cannot  make  computers.  The  fact  Is 
that  they  have  a  computer  industry  with 
."substantial  logic  design  capabUity  and  one 
to  some  extent  able  to  supply  the  most  cri- 
tical military  requirements. 

What  the  Soviets  lack  Is  the  abllitv  to 
build  large  numbers  of  highly  reliable 
sophisticated  machines,  to  provide  related 
equipment  and  follow-on  support,  and 
•naked"  technology;  I.e.,  technology  as  sucb 
!uid  not  that  embodied  in  a  machine. 

In  October  1973.  Control  Data  Corp.  an- 
nounced Its  signing  with  the  USSR  Council 
of  Miuifitors  for  Sciences  and  Technology  of 
a  10-year  agreement  for  technical  "coopera- 
tion" in  developing  and  manufacturing  ad- 
vanced computing  equipment. 

The  Soviets  said  a  key  purpose  of  this 
agreement  would  be  "econometric  modeling 
and  management  of  the  Soviet  economy.* 
American  sources  in  Moscow  put  the  ulti- 
mate worth  of  the  agreement  at  about  $500 
million. 

Admittedly,  the  United  States  mutt  r*- 
dres.s  Its  foreign  trade  imbalances  of  recent 
years.  It  Is  my  contention,  however,  that 
such  dublo.i.tly  profitable  ventures  as  this 
help  the  Soviets  plan  what  could  becoiuft 
oiireivuiual  destruction. 

Tlie  unusual  enthusiasm  with  which  Mo.i- 
cow  announced  the  signing  of  this  compuier 
contract  was.  hi  itself,  quite  revealing.  It 
was  m  marked  contrast  to  the  bland,  iieii- 
cral  announcement  dis.semlnated  by  Coi'- 
Irol  Data. 

Working  Uirotitli  TASS.  the  omcial  Sovie'i 
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MA  In  International  economics  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Zurich  and  an  MBA  In  finance  and 
business  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 


news  agency,  the  Kremlin  leaders  volun- 
teered the  Information  that  Control  Data 
ai»d  Soviet  tracking  organizations  had  mata- 
tnined  •'commercial  tics  ,  .  .  for  over  six 
yeiirs."  Tlie  TASS  announcement  in  English 
on  Oct.  23,  1973.  states  that  "the  Control 
D;iia  Corp.  is  the  first  American  firm  to  have 
signed  with  the  Soviet  State  Committee  an 
.it,"ccment  for  scientific-technical  coopera- 
ti  m  for  a  period  of  10  years. 

"The  agreement  envisages  Joint  work  In 
dp:!|gnhig  most  up-to-date  computers,  com- 
puter peripheral  equipment  (magnetic 
tapes),  systems  of  information  processes, 
and  communication  and  also  software  (lan- 
guage and  instructions  to  the  computer 
what  to  do)  for  such  system?.."' 

Furthermore,  the  TASS  announcement 
went  on  to  reveal  that  .  .  .  "talks  are  on  the 
way  on  the  sale  of  high-speed  "Cyber"  elec- 
tronic computers." 

This  raised  eyebrows  In  some  of  Washing- 
ion's  more  sensitive  sanctums.  U.S.  officials, 
as  well  as  some  Control  Data  officials,  were 
surprised  that  TASS  announced  ony  dia- 
logue on  the  Cyber  System.  Cyber  is  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  topic.  It  is  a  very  high- 
speed, large-volume,  third-  or  fourth-gener- 
ation scientific  computer  which  processes  94 
million  bits  of  Information  per  second,  or 
even  more. 

Only  eight  to  10  such  insUllatlohs  exist. 
Typical  Installations  belong  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  U.S.  Air  Force,  NASA, 
and  National  Security  Agency. 

Considerable  confusion  exists  regarding 
the  strategic  importance  of  computers.  Many 
analysts  point  out  that  numerous  other  tech- 
nologies are  revolutionizing  warfare.  For  ex- 
ample: glros,  lasers,  nucleonics,  metallurgy 
and  propulsion. 

Yet,  in  one  way  or  another,  all  technolo- 
gies, Including  the  computer  technologies. 
themselves,  are  dependent  on  computers. 
For  example,  our  Iliiac  IV,  which  Is  the  key 
facility  of  the  large  computer  network  run 
by  the  Advance  Research  Projects  Agency 
(belongs  to  NASA),  the  world's  most  ad- 
vanced computer,  was  built  with  the  help  of 
several  other  lorge  computers. 

In  short,  today's  emerging  technologies 
are  as  dependent  on  computers  as  the  tech- 
nologies of  the  first  mdxistrial  and  military 
revolution  were  related  to  energy.  Further- 
more, computers,  lasers  and  nucleonics  are 
inier-related. 

Without  computers,  modern  weapons  sys- 
tems could  not  be  built.  Integrated,  tested, 
deployed,  kept  combat-ready  and  operated. 
In  fact,  weapons  such  as  missiles,  aircraft, 
tanks  and  submarines  Incorporate  comput- 
ers, as  part  of  their  armament.  Avionics  are 
intrinsically  computer-linked.  So  Is  missile 
accuracy.  MIRVing  missile  heads  Is  impossi- 
ble without  computers.  Helicopters  used 
against  tanks  are  provided  with  computers 
and  computer  imks  to  obtain  the  realtime 
Information  needed  for  effective  battlefield 
inaction. 

In  brief,  there  are  no  modern  weapons 
systems  that  are  not  \lially  dependent  upon 
high-speed  computers.  A  number  of  stra- 
tegic missions  are  centered  on  high-perform- 
ance computers:  e.g..  early  warning  svsieras. 
command-control-communlcatlons  (C-3) .  all 
command  control  problems,  an ti -ballistic 
missiles  defense,  antl-submnrine  warfare. 
»pace  operations  and  several  branches  of  in- 
telligence. 

Simply  stated,  computers  nre  not  Just  swift 
calculating  machines.  Thev  are  entire  sys- 
tems. Tliey  include  memory  stores  and  test- 
Uig  and  correcting  mechanisms  that  Include, 
also,  peripheral  equipment  such  as  di-splay 
units.  Input  and  output  links,  communica- 
tions and  "software"  (Instructions  for  com- 
puter what  to  do) :  i.e..  old  and  new  inslalla- 
lions. 

The  big  operational  structures  such  as 
missile  force  or  the  meteorological  or  hydro- 
logical  service  must  hft\c  several  large  gen- 
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eral-purpo.se  computers  and  special  com- 
puters feeding  the  general -purpose  machines. 
They  also  require  field  computers  aboard  mo- 
bile units  such  as  ships,  airplanes,  missiles 
and  space  vehicles. 

For  example,  in  the  Apollo  Program  a  fairly 
large  computer  is  carried  in  the  Saturn 
booster.  One  is  housed  In  the  command 
spacecraft;  two  are  attached  to  the  lunar 
module.  Tlie  launch  eltc  has  a  large  com- 
puter installation.  The  vast  tracking  system 
contains  many  smaUer  and  several  large 
computers.  Mission  control  has  still  another 
large  installation.  The  Earth  Resource  Tech- 
nology (ERT)  program  would  be  useless  with- 
out computers  to  handle  and  "enhance"  the 
inputs  from  the  diverse  sensors  aboard  the 
satellite. 

The  actual  dismantling  of  export  controls 
began  during  1972.  The  Officer  of  Export  Con- 
trol staa  was  reduced  from  206  to  138.  Also 
reduced  was  the  list  of  commodities  em- 
bargoed for  strategic  rea-ions  for  export  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communi&t- 
ruled  countries. 

Since  October  1972.  the  Commerce  De- 
partment has  removed  export  restrictions  ou 
an  but  70  of  the  550  Items  once  on  that  em- 
bargo list.  At  the  same  time,  the  Commerce 
Department  has  created  a  new  bureau  under 
its  Jurisdiction— the  Bureau  for  East-West 
Trade  with  a  staff  of  150  people. 

The  Bureau  for  East-West  Trade  has  three 
offices  abroad:  In  Vienna,  with  50  employes, 
Warsaw  and  Moscow.  The  purpose  of  the 
Bureau  for  East-West  Trade  Is  to  actively 
promote  commercial  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  Its  satellites  and  Red  China.  In  addi- 
tion, the  United  States  has  surprised  its  allies 
by  actively  seeking  exemptions  to  restrictions 
Jointly  set  by  the  countries  In  Its  own  de- 
fense network.  * 

In  August  1972,  the  Congress'  response 
prodded  by  the  White  House  ordered  the  eni- 
bargo  list  to  be  reviewed.  This  was  In  con- 
nection with  the  passage  of  the  "Equal  Ex- 
port Opportunity  Act."'  Commerce  officials 
alleged  that  the  review  brought  the  unilat- 
eral American  controls  Into  ime  with  the 
less  extensive  controls  of  "COCOM."  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee:  the  latter  consisted 
of  Japan  and  all  the  NATO  countries  except 
Ireland. 

A  Parls-datellned  New  York  Times  report 
of  July  14.  1973.  said;  "The  U.S.,  which  used 
to  be  the  main  force  pressing  Western  Euro- 
pe -rxs  to  outlaw  a  number  of  Items  for  export 
to  Communist  countries  on  strategic  grounds, 
Is  now  pushing  for  more  exceptions  to  the 
ban  li-st. 

"The  about-face  in  the  American  position 
came  about  last  January  i.  it  was  learned 
from  U.S.  officials  dealhig  with  East-West 
Trade  In  Vienna.  Now.  when  the  Coordinating 
Committee  for  the  Western  Allies  Trade  Em- 
bargo Committee  meets,  the  American 
sources  say.  the  U.S.  Is  the  major  .<>eeker  for 
clearance  of  new  types  of  producu.  it  can  sell 
to  the  East. 

"COCOM  wii.i  Intended  to  make  sure  that 
strategic  goods  did  not  leak  through  to  the 
Ea-st  a.?  a  result  of  competition  among  con- 
cerns m  different  Western  countries.  Two 
reviews  of  the  forbidden  list  have  been  nwde 
recently.  They  redticed  the  number  of  banned 
Items  from  many  hundreds  down  to  what  was 
described  as  "less  than  50.'  'We  no  longer  use 
the  shot-gun  approach."  S.  Douglas  Mai  tin 
of  the  American  East-West  Trade  Center  in 
Vienna  said  recently.  'We  don'r  ban  whole 
cat^ories  of  Items.  Our  Job  here  is  not  to 
enforce  control.'  " 

Examples  of  commodities  which  have  been 
removed  from  the  embargo  list  Include: 
vehicles  for  carrying  liquefied  go^es;  parts 
and  Hcce-isorles  tor  certain  kinds  of  heUcop- 
ters:  video  tape  recording  eqntpment:  .'■■ome 
computers  and  scml-conductom.  satellite 
communications  equipment:  industrial 
pumps;  cathode  ray  tubes:  some  kinds  of 
trnn^lalors:  vsrioua  kinds  of  quaUly  conlrol 
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machiiiery;  row  materials  such  as  tungsten 
and  titanium:  iiBvlgation  aids;  and  some 
explosives. 

According  to  the  Washin^'on  Po£t  of  Nor. 
14.  1973.  a  highly  placed  US.  official  said:  "If 
the  US.  goes  too  strong  in  deltetlng,  the 
whole  COCOM  fabric  could  come  apart!" 

The  present  U.S.  list  is  still  lengthy.  It  con- 
tains a  wide  variety  of  chemicals  (rocket 
boasters  In  which  we  hold  a  signiRcant  lead 
over  the  Soviet  Union),  metals,  odheslves 
and  elccitonicj.  equipment  used  mainly  In 
chemtcol  warfare  agents,  rocketry  and  mili- 
tary alrcroft. 

On  p.iper.  mobt  computer  technology  is  still 
reairictecl.  But  the  U.S.  has  sold  a  variety  of 
computers  and  compuier  hardware  to  a  num- 
ber of  Commumst  nations.  Decisions  on 
which  computers  to  let  the  Soviets  buy  seem 
to  be  marked  by  a  latitude  which  detente 
butt's  call  Judgment  and  which  experts  call 
"ad-hockery." 

Wade  B.  Holland,  editor  of  Rand  Corpora- 
tion's Soviet  Cybernetics  Review  put  It  this 
way  In  Science.  Vol.  1B3,  Feb.  8.  1974; 

"There  are  no  rigid  standards,  Getting  a 
license  to  export  depends  on  how  much 
iR-elghi  you  can  throw  or  whether  your  um- 
Ing  Is  right,  like  if  Nixon  has  Just  made  a  visit 
to  Moscow." 

In  1972  the  Commerce  and  State  Depart- 
ments approved  the  export  of  164  Centalign- 
B  precision  grinding  machines.  Just  before 
the  presidential  election,  Nicholas  Leyds, 
general  manager  of  the  Bryant  Chucking 
Grinder  Co.  of  Springfield.  Vt.,  announced  a 
contract  with  the  Soviets  for  164  Centalign- 
B  machines  capable  of  finishing  precision 
miniature  ball  bearings  to  tolerances  of  25th- 
milUonth  of  an  inch.  The  U.S.  reportedly 
never  owned  more  than  77  of  these  nwchtnes. 
Ball  bearings  are  an  Integral  part  of  manv 
weapons  systems:  there  is  no  sutwtltute.  The 
entire  Soviet  ball  bearing  production  capa- 
bility Is  of  Western  origin.  All  Soviet  tanks 
and  military  vehicles  run  on  bearings  manu- 
factured on  Western  equipment  or  on  copies 
of  Westsrn  equipment. 

All  Soviet  missiles  and  related  systems,  in- 
cluding guidance  systems,  have  t>earmgs 
manufactured  on  Western  equipment  or  on 
Soviet  duplicates  of  this  equipment.  Bryant 
Chucking  Grinder  Co.  has  been  a  major  sup- 
plier of  ball  bearings  processing  equipment 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Upon  purchase.  In  1972.  of  164  Bryant 
precision  grinding  machines,  Anatoliy  I.  Kos- 
tousov.  minister  of  the  Machine  Tool  Indus- 
try in  the  Soviet  Union,  said  thev  bad  waited 
12  years  for  these  machines,  which  included 
mostly  the  banned  models;  "Wo  are  using 
more  and  more  instriunents  of  all  kinds  and 
our  needs  for  bearings  for  these  instrunjents 
is  very  great.  In  all.  we  need  to  manufacture 
five  times  more  bearings  than  12  years  ago. " 
Tlxat  makes  sen.se— the  Soviets  have  five 
times  more  mtsslles  than  they  did  12  years 
ago.  {National  Suicide.  Antony  C.  Sutton. 
Arlington  Hou-se.  1973.  pp.  100.) 

My  inquiry  with  a  Defense  Department 
source  regarding  the  Bryant  equipment  and 
precision  miniature  ball  t>earlng3  resulted 
In  the  following  reply:  "They  are  the  key  to 
our  highly  accurate,  miniaturized  ICBM 
guidance  sys^fms  and  the  MIRVing  of  our 
warheads." 

Recent  reports  about  agvements  signed 
by  General  Dynamics  Corp  with  the  Soviet 
State  Committee  for  Science  and  Technology 
are  also  disturbing.  The  five-year  agreement 
for  scientific  and  technological  cooperation 
covers  such  defense-related  fields  as  ships 
and  Fhtp  building,  telecommunications 
equipment,  ai^besios  mlmng  and  processing. 
commercial  and  .special  purpose  aircraft! 
computer-operated  microfilm  equipment  and 
navigaiion  and  water  buoys. 

Similarly  upsetting:  the  Palrchlld  Corp. 
deal  with  Communist  Poland  for  sale  of 
VS.  Integrated  circuit  technology  u.sed  ex- 
tensively In  mfKlern  weapons  systems  and  in 
third -t'cjierat tun  computers. 
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The  February  1974  Issue  of  Armed  Forces 
Journal  International  reports  that  the  So- 
viets are  asking  major  U.S.  aerospace  Arms 
.Boeing.  Lockheed  and  McDoimell-Douglas) 
to  sell  them,  on  a  major  scale,  the  manu- 
i.icturlng  technology  and  managerial  ex- 
prrii.ie  to  build  wlde-bodled  commercial  Jet 
isners.  This  Is  but  one  of  a  series  of  recent 
deals  that  bring  to  a  head  the  Issue:  How 
tar  should  the  United  State-i  go  in  cultivat- 
ing new  "trade"'  relations  with  the  Soviet 
I'nlon? 

Where  do  we  draw  the  Ilr.e  between  com- 
mercial technology  and  military  or  strategic 
technology  in  our  exports  to  the  Sovles 
Union? 

Firms  now  belnj;  asked  to  supply  Moscow 
with  a  full  range  of  technical  know-how  to 
build  Jumbo  Jets  are  the  same  firms  building 
most  of  our  military  aircraft.  It  would  b« 
challenging,  to  say  the  least,  for  these  firms 
to  develop  a  majcr  aviation  complex  for  the 
USSR  wiihout  some  compromise  of  our  own 
security. 

Jumbo  Jets  are  the  primary  aviation  In 
which  U.S.  Industry  holds  unchallenged 
domination  In  world  markets.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  ship  our  technology  to  our  self- 
declared  adversary,  thereby  giving  him  the 
ability  to  disrupt  markets,  wage  economic 
warfare  and  Innirt  dnmage  upon  the  United 
States'  economic  welfare.  The  word  for  this 
Is  "suicide." 


CAB  PHO'vTDES  DATA  ON  30  LARGEST 
STOCKHOLDERS 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  TIIE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

T?Lursdai/.  July  25,  1974 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  during 
recent  months  the  Independent  regula- 
tory commlsf-ions  have  been  reviewing 
and  revising  their  foreclosures  for  col- 
lection, tabulation,  and  publication  of 
data  concerning  corporate  o^raersliip  and 
control.  One  of  the  commissions  that  is 
doing  the  most  in  this  regard  is  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

CAB  Chairman  Timm  ha.s  just  pro- 
vided me  with  the  Board's  special  report 
entitled,  "Tliirty  Largest  Stockholders  of 
UjS.  Certificated  Air  Carriei-s  and  Sum- 
mary of  Stock  Holdings  of  Financial  In- 
stitutions." 

It  includes,  in  addition  to  the  intro- 
duction, summary  of  findings,  and  tech- 
nical notes,  the  following  appendixes: 

AppendlJt  A — Air  carrier  Sto::lc  Held  by  Fl- 
liancial  Institutions  Included  in  Listings  of 
Top  30  Stockholders. 

Appendix  B— Financlftl  Institutions  Which 
Held  the  Most  Shares  of  Stoclc  in  the  U.S. 
Certificated  Air  Carriers. 

Appendix  C — Financial  lasUtutlons  In- 
cluded Among  30  Largest  Stockholders  of  U.S. 
Certificated  Air  Carriers. 

Appendix;  D — Stockholders  of  5  Percent  or 
More  of  Outstanding  Carrier  Shares. 

Appendix  E— Air  Carrier  Shares  Held  by 
Top  20  StocWiolders. 

Appendix  P — Thirty  Largest  Stockholders 
tLlited  for  Each  ASrUne). 

This  report  does  not  tell  the  reader  the 
extent  to  which  the  various  financial  In- 
stitutions are  empowered  to  exercise  vot- 
ing rights  to  the  stock  which  they  hold. 
But  this  report  does  get  behind  nominee 
names,  behind  Cede  &  Co..  the  nominee 
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for  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  Com- 
mission subsidiary*.  This  report  does  ag- 
gi*egate  the  holdings  of  the  major  stock- 
holders. It  is  a  fonvard  step  In  informa- 
tion management  by  a  regulatory  com- 
mission. I  compliment  Chairman  Timm, 
liis  fellow  commissioners,  and  the  CAB 
ttaff  for  this  work. 

Copies  of  the  repoi't  may  be  viewed  in 
the  CAB  public  reference  room,  room 
710.  Universal  Building,  1825  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  pi-int  in  the  Record  the  July  19. 
1974,  letter  I  received  fi-om  Chairman 
Timm.  the  introduction  to  the  report,  and 
summai-y  of  findings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
vrashinQton,  D.C..  July  19.  1974. 

Kon.  LkE  METCALF, 

Chairman,  Su^icommittee  on  Budgeting, 
Managevicnt  and  Expenditures,  Commit- 
tee on  Goiernment  Operations,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  CHAUtnAtt:  The  enclosed  report, 
entitied  "Thirty  Largest  Stockholders  of  U.S. 
Certificated  Air  Carriers  and  Summary  of 
Stock  Holdings  of  Financial  Institutions," 
was  prepared  m  response  to  join-  letter  of 
January  3,  1974. 

Each  of  the  certificated  route  and  svipple- 
niental  air  carriers  operating  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  was  directed  to  submit  a  list  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  top  30  stockhold- 
ers Willi  holdings  In  nominee  accounts  con- 
solidated for  each  institutional  holder. 

This  report  Includes  the  list  of  the  top  30 
stockholders  for  each  carrier,  a  sununary  of 
findings,  several  summary  tables,  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  procedure  used  by  carrleis 
for  compiling  the  lists. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  your  request  and 
the  Interest  you  have  expres^d  in  the  hold- 
ings of  financial  institutions,  the  summary 
of  findings  focu.ses  on  aggregate  figures  for 
the  top  30  stockholders  of  sir  carriers  and 
on  ♦;:e  holdings  of  financial  institutions.  You 
ui.i  understand,  however,  that  the  holdings 
listed  are  tliose  of  record  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  do  not  represent  beneficial  hold- 
ings, and  that  the  Board  has  not  concluded 
that,  industry-wide  aggregations  of  sliarc- 
holdlngs  are  necessarily  meaningful. 

Please  let  us  know  if  we  may  be  of  further 
a^sisUince. 

SJuecrt'Iy. 

RoBERr  D.  TiwM. 

Chairman. 

ISTKODUCTION 

The  Chairman  of  the  Senate  S»ibcommlt- 
tee  on  Bvidytting.  Manaeemcnr.  and  Expend- 
itiu-es.  Conunittce  on  Government  Oper.i- 
tiona.  has  stated  that:  'Stockholdings  are 
more  concentrated.  WithIn  a  few  large  banks, 
than  corporate  reports  to  regulatory  com- 
missions Indicate.  Tlie  widespread  use  of 
multiple  nominee  accounts,  by  single  institu- 
tional Investors,  diEtorts  ownership  reports 
and  diminishes  their  value  to  regulators, 
stockholders.  Congress  and  the  public."  He 
requested  the  Board  to  obtain  a  list  of  the 
names  and  complete  mailing  addresses  of  the 
30  larger  stockholders  of  each  certificated  air 
carrier.  This  report  contains  a  listing  of  the 
top  30  stockholders  for  each  carrier.  Addi- 
tional tabulations  Included  in  this  report 
focus  on  the  stockholdings  of  financial  In- 
stitution':, defined  for  the  purposes  of  this 
report  as  banks,  trust  and  insurance  com- 
panies. 

At  present,  the   Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
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requires  information  on  stockholdings  ccp- 
aratcly  from  the  air  carriers,  stockholder?, 
ofliccrs  and  dlrec'or^  of  the  carriers.  The  air 
carriers  are  required  to  report  each  stock- 
holder of  record  holding  at  any  time  during 
the  calendar  year  more  than  5  percent  ol 
the  carrier's  outstanding  capital  ctock.  In 
addition,  the  carriers  are  required  to  Inform 
their  storkholders  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  under  Pait  246.  Subpart  B,  of  the 
Eco!iomIc  Rf-c:ulatlona  reqiUres  reports  to  be 
filed  by  each  person  holdmg  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  ai:y  class  of  the  capital  stock  or  capi- 
tal of  a  carrier.  A  bank  or  broker  who  holds 
more  than  5  percent.  beueficlaUy  or  a^ 
trustee,  ts  req\itred  to  identify  eep.iratelv 
eft'-h  stockholder  for  whom  I  percent  or  more 
of  the  carrier's  outstanding  capital  stock  b 
held. 

The  relationphjpp  between  air  carriers  and 
financial  institutions,  including  those  Insti- 
tutions given  special  attention  in  thla  report, 
are  the  subject  of  detailed  consideration  In 
a  formal  proceeding  announced  by  the  Board 
in  January  1974  (Board  Order  74-1-133. 
Docket  263461.  Th>  Issues  In  that  proceeding 
Include,  infer  aUa.  the  adequacy  of  and  de- 
gree of  compliance  with  current  Board  stock 
reporting  requirements  and  the  degre«  of 
concentration  of  air  carrier  stocks  held  by 
various  financial  Institutions.  In  issuing  this 
report,  it  is  not  the  Board's  Intention  to 
convey  any  conclusions  or  Implications  re- 
specting the  issues  lu  that  Investigation. 

StMMAKY   OP  FlNOINGS 

nic  top  30  stockholders  for  all  carriers  hold 
180  1  nuilion  shares  of  stock  or  52.3  percent 
of  the  :otal  334  4  milllou  outstanding  shares 
of  ilie  38  ccitlflcated  air  carriers.  The  top  30 
stockholders  for  26  of  the  38  carriers  ho!'.i 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  carrier's  out- 
standing stock.  There  are  76  '  stockholders 
tiiat  hold  more  than  5  percent  each  of  an 
individual  air  carrier's  stock.  Twenty-nine 
of  these,  or  38  percent,  are  financial  institu- 
tion.* compared  to  47  or  62  percent  that  are 
nonfinanclal  insiiiutions  and  Individuals. 

Seventy-two  financial  institutions  appear 
on  the  hst  of  the  top  30  stockholders  for  the 
38  carriers.  They  hold  22.6  percent  of  the  out- 
standing shares  of  stock  of  the  U.S.  certi- 
ficated air  carriers.  The  largest  Institutional 
stockholder  holds  3.7  percent  of  the  totiil 
outstanding  shares  of  stock  for  the  38  air 
carriers.  Major  holdings  are  summarized  be- 
low (See  Appendix  B  for  more  details): 

ShiCK  held 

Ptrceniol 

ouUtandji'C 

Millions  unief 

rio«ici«l  icsMutton  ol  stiires  'Jwti 


1.  Banli  ot  New  Ywk 

7.  Chase  Manhsllan  Bsnh  . .  . 
3  Morpaii  Gi'aianly  tiii$l  . .   . 

4.  Bar.kfl'i  Tio!t. ... 

Total...     , 
^W  U  wliet  linjncul  iR$lilu* 
iivn$  jiKltMM  in  the  cat- 
m^^'  lop  30  slochhoMefS 
liii  .  


Total.  -      .     .- 

Tnij  shares  oulstX'Clini  let  36 
U.S.  ceilificaleO  a»i  cvtiers.. 


Tlie  percent  of  shares  held  by  the  72  fi- 
nancial institutlous  of  the  total  outstanding 
shares  of  Individual  carriers  ranges  from  a 
high  of  563  percent  to  a  low  of  .3  percent 
(See  Appendix  A  for  more  det&Us).  More 
tlian  45  percent  of  the  total  stock  of  four 
carriers  la  held  by  financial  Institutions  in- 
cluded among  the  72. 
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>Some  stockholders  appear  on  more  than 
one  carrier's  list. 


Carrier 


Percentage  of 
Numbef  of  outstanding 
institoUDns        shares  held 


Northwest.. - 

National 

Trans  World.. 
U.-iited - 


22 
18 
18 
Z4 


56.3 
56.0 
45.7 
«.5 


Twenty-five  carriers  include  at  least  one 
financial  institution  among  their  top  30 
scockholders.  Thirteen  carriers  show  no  fi- 
i'..Tnclal  institutions  among  the  top  30  stock- 
holders. 

Five  carrier  reports  show  that  100  percent 
of  the  outstanding  shares  are  held  by  one 
stockholder.  Howard  Hughes  and  the  Summa 
Corporation  are  combined  as  a  single  stock- 
holder. 

Carrier  and  100  percent  stockhotdcr 

McCulloch— Mcculloch  OU. 

Modern — GAC  Corporation. 

Trans  International — Tracsamerica  Cor- 
poration. 

Aspen — Rtngsby  Airline  Systems. 

Hughes  Air— Hughes  Summa  Corporation. 

Ten  carrier  reports  show  single  stockhold- 
ings (including  3  husband  wife  combina- 
tions) ranging  from  a  high  of  81.1  percent  to 
a  low  of  37.2  percent.  All  trunk  carriers  and 
most  local  service  carriers  fall  below  this  per- 
centage range  since  they  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  outstanding  shares  widely  distributed 
among  many  stockholders. 

Carrier,  stockholders,  and  outstanding 
shares  held 

1.  World,  Edward  J.  E>aly.  81.1. 

2.  Reeve  Aleutian.  Janice  M.  and  Robert 
C.  Reeve.  77.5. 

3.  Johnson  Flying  Service,  Robert  R.  John- 
son, 76.8. 

4.  Saturn,  Howard  J.  Korth.  74.8. 

5.  Kodiak  Western  Alaska.  Helen  P.  and 
Robert  L.  Hall,  66.7. 

6.  Capitol  International,  Anne  D.  and 
Jessie  P.  StalUngs.  66.6. 

7.  Texas  International,  Jet  Capital  Cor- 
poration. 58.6. 

8.  Frontier.  RKO  General,  49.7. 

9.  Hawaiian.  John  H.  Magoon.  Jr..  37.3. 

10.  Wright,  Don  Schneller,  37.2. 
Thirty-five  of  the  38  carriers  or  92  percent 

have  individual  stockholders  with  5  percent 
or  more  of  the  carrier's  outstanding  shares. 
Airlift,  North  Central  and  Piedmont  are  the 
only  carriers  in  which  all  Individual  stock- 
holders hold  less  than  5  percent  each  of  the 
outstanding  shares  of  stock. 


SHOCKING  TESTIMONY  CHAL- 
LENGES THE  AEC  "RASMUSSEN 
REPORT" 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

OF    AL.A5KA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1974 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Ras- 
miiisen  report,  which  is  a  $2  million 
paper  about  nuclear  accident  probabil- 
ities, will  be  completed  soon.  The  Atomic 
Enei-gy  Commission,  which  sponsored  the 
study,  has  been  citing  selected  parts  of 
the  unpublished  study  since  January  In 
particular,  the  AEC  says  the  report  wUl 
say  that  the  chance  of  a  calamitous  nu- 
clear power  accident  is  only  1-per-billion 
per  plant  per  year. 

That  figure  has  already  been  chal- 
lenged by  several  responsible  sources. 

WUliam  Bryan,  of  the  Mechanical  En- 
gineermg  Department,  the  University  of 
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California  at  Davis,  discussed  the  Ras- 
mussen  report  in  his  testimony  Febru- 
ary 1,  1974,  before  the  California  State 
Assembly's  Committee  on  Planning  and 
Energy.  Dr.  Bryan  has  had  10  years  of 
experience  in  the  reliability  and  safety 
analysis  programs  of  the  Apollo  effort 
and  the  AEC's  nuclear  rocket  progiam. 

rSEDICTIOK  IS  A   PSEUOOSCtENCE 

Dr  Bryan,  who  has  talked  with  several 
people  worsting  on  the  Rasmussen  re- 
port, testified  as  follows: 

I  think,  in  tills  case,  Rasmusson's  study, 
for  instance,  it  would  be  very  Interesting  to 
ppe  what  they  cAme  vp  with  the  first  time 
through.  I  happen  to  know. 

Then  the  committee  chairman.  Charles 
Warren,  asked : 
Could  you  tell  us? 

To  which  Dr.  Bryan  replied: 
It  was  nowhere  near  the  number  that  It  is 
now. 

Mr.  Warren  asked  then : 
Can  you  tell  us  exactly? 

And  Dr.  Bryan's  response  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

They  didn't  finish  the  analysis,  so  all  you 
can  tell  from  the  bits  and  pieces  that  they 
started  on  Is  that  they  changed  fallur«-rate 
data-basis  several  times  because  they  were 
not  getting  high  enough  numbers.  This  la 
not  the  first  time  I've  seen  this  happen.  We 
did  It  before. 

Mr.  Warren  remarked : 
That's  a  temptation  Inherent  In  the  sys- 
tem, I  assume. 

And  Dr.  Bryan  replied: 

HIght.  Everybody  that  was  tavolved  In  the 
Apollo  program  that  I  know  ol  did  the  same 
type  of  thing.  You're  paid  by  somebody  to  do 
an  analysis  and  most  of  the  work  on  the  spe- 
cial study,  for  instance,  is  not  Independently 
funded.  It  is  through  normal  AEC  channels — 
some  through  their  lab  at  Idaho  run  by  Aero- 
Jet  Nuclear  and  other  places — that  most  of 
the  people  that  work  with  Rasmtissen  are 
dohig  the  work  on  this  program.  So  It  Is  not 
an  independent  study,  and  It  Is  really  stul 
part  of  the  AEC.  The  pressures  are  still  there 
to  come  up  with  the  right  answer.  And  given 
that  one  set  of  data  Is  as  good  as  another, 
why  not?  'you  cannot  Justify  one  any  more 
than  the  other.  So  if  one  gives  vou  the  right 
answer  and  one  gives  you  the  tvrong  answer, 
and  they  are  both  as  easy  to  Justify.  It  u 
much  easier  to  pick  the  one  with  the  right 
answer  and  get  It  done  and  go  back  to  your 
academic  studies  and  do  something  worth- 
while. 

Dr.  Bi-yan  explains  that  sUitement  in 
fascinating  and  easy-to-follow  detail  in 
his  testimony,  which  is  truly  shocking  in 
its  implications  for  public  safety. 

Ml-.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  from  WiUiam  Bryan's  testi- 
mony Pebi-uary  1.  1974,  before  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Assembly  be  printed  as  ex- 
hibit 1  at  the  end  of  these  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

WHERE    IS    THE    CONCRESSIONAL    W,\TClII>OC7 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  On  July  10,  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
told  the  House  of  Representatives  as  fol- 
lows at  page  H6346: 

It  will  not  take  long  for  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee to  review  It  (the  Rasmussen  Report  I 
becau.se  it  has  been  through  all  of  the  con- 
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cltisions  of  the  report  time  and  again,  with 
Dr.  Rasmussen  himself, 

I  am  distressed  by  this  statement.  Here 
Is  a  report  which  uses  new  and  highly 
debatable  methods  of  predicting  acci- 
dents, a  report  which  took  I',j  years 
to  prepare  and  will  take  months 
for  independent  experts  to  review,  a  re- 
port which  will  be  the  subject  of  debate 
for  years  to  come,  and  a  leading  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  announces  that 
this  "watchdog"  committee  will  accept 
it  with  Uitle  review. 

I  think  that  Congress  should  consider 
getting  Itself  another  watchdog  for  the 
Rasmu.ssen  Report.  Perhaps  we  should 
fund  a  team  of  experts  at  tlie  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  or  the  Govern- 
ment Accounting  Office  to  identify  con- 
flicting assessments  of  the  report  In  the 
scientific  and  technical  communities,  to 
identify  Items  in  the  report  which  are 
agreed  to  by  both  its  critics  and  its  sup- 
porters, to  describe  with  precision  those 
mattei-s  which  are  contested,  and  to  of- 
fer guidance  to  Congress  about  the  im- 
plications of  the  contested  matters  for 
public  safety  and  economic  stability. 

THE  PRESENTATION'  OF  MEANINGLESS 

FIGURES 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  validity  of 
the  Rasmussen  report  will  be  seriously 
challenged.  Besides  Dr.  Brj-an's  testi- 
mony, there  are  other  isources  of  respon- 
sible criticism  to  which  my  colleagues 
can  refer. 

The  Committee  for  Nuclear  Responsi- 
bility— Post  Office  Box  2329,  Dublin, 
Calif.  94566 — issued  a  statement  this 
spring  after  the  AEC  Chah-man  started 
using  the  one-chance-per-billion  catas- 
trophe claim,  allegedly  from  the  Ras- 
mussen report.  The  committee,  whose 
board  includes  four  Nobel  laureates  and 
one  former  associate  director  of  the 
AEC's  Livermore  Laboratory,  offered 
four  reasons  why  tliose  catastrophe  odds 
can  have  no  meaning:  first,  the  possibly 
fatal  assumption  that  all  possible  paths 
leading  to  a  catastrophe  have  even  been 
recognized  and  considered  by  the  Ras- 
mussen team;  second,  the  imjustiflable 
assumption  that  untested  nuclear  safety 
systems  like  emergency  core  cooling  have 
been  correctly  designed:  third,  the  lack 
of  lengthy  experience  with  operating 
nuclear  hardware;  fourth,  the  impo.ssi- 
bility  of  predicting  the  frequency  and 
con.?equences  of  human  error  and  mal- 
ice. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  from  the  Com- 
mittee for  Nuclear  Responsibilitv.  Inc 
be  printed  as  exhibit  2  at  the  end  of 
these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Dr.  Barry  Smemoff,  of 
the  Hudson  Institute  in  Croton,  N.Y.,  has 
also  criticized  tlie  one-chance-per-bll- 
llon  accident  prediction;  his  statement 
is  available  from  the  Stone  House  Press 
4  Grove  Street,  New  Paltz,  N.y.  12561, 

TO   WIPE   Otrr   EMBARRASSING   CONCLUSIONS 

Dr.  Bruce  Welch,  who  is  an  associate 
professor  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity Medical  School,  discussed  the  Ras- 
mussen report  In  his  testimony  before 
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the  JCAE  on  March  28,  1974.  In  addition 
to  describing  the  report's  Inherent  weak- 
nesses. Dr.  Welch  also  presented  a  dev-  „  ^. 

a^tating  overview  of  the  way  the  AEC    ■■"""■  *'  would  occasionally  be  analyzing  a 
trying  to  u.'ie  Rasmussen's  favorable    P"""""'  accident  or  problem  and  wed  see 
■     •  tnesimilarlty  between  that  and  what  a  po-i-er 

"'"'■'  '"■  '         so  we  would  go  lo  the  A.E.C. 

17  and  try  to  And  out  what 

w  ai  going  on  m  analj-;'.lug  this  particular  sub- 
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not  build  a  lot  of  these  and  lest  them  lilie  we 
could  In  the  Apollo  program  to  find  out 
where  the  problems  were.  During  this  expe- 
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1-.  i.jiiig  lo  u-se  ttaKmussen  s  lavorable    ::'        ;    ,.   T 

conclusions  to  discredit  the  embarrassing    'J^ltZoXi^^"i 

conclusions   of    the    AECs    two   earliel    Sj'Jo  TlndTrr^ 


dies 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tJiat  Dr.  Welch's  testimony  be 
tjiuited  as  exl^ibit  3  at  the  end  or  these 
rcraaiks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Union  of  Con- 
cerned Scientists— Post  Office  Box  289. 
MIT  Branch  Station.  Cambridge.  Mass. 
02139— Is  the  group  wliich  has  docu- 
mented in  deUil  the  problems  with  the 


problem. 

We  were  very  siirprised  to  find  a  lack  of 
the  overal)  knowledge  of  what  the  aerospace 
lectiniqiies  were  wlthii»  the  AEC.  and  pretty 
much  a  !arV:  oi  interest  in  developing  them. 
They  weie  having  a  lot  of  problems  at  tliat 
lime  Just  with  normal  quality  couuol  iQC) 
type  funcuons  and  were  not  too  lonccrned. 
They  were  in  trie  midst  of  Just  Implementing 
that  as  a  propram  which,  oi  cour.,e.  had  been 
in  aerospace  for  many  years  and  In  industry 
mnny  yeans  btrore  then.  But  they  were  hav- 

S  problem5  implementing  that  type  of  pro- 


crucial  emergency  core  cooling  systems  ^""^  which,  incidentally,  is  an  inspection 
in  American  nuclear  powerplants.  In  "  ""  "" 
October  1973.  this  group  Issued  a  six- 
chapter  report  entitled  "Tlie  Nuclear 
Fuel  Cycle."  The  third  chapter,  which 
concerns  catastrophic  nuclear  accidents, 
concludes  with  a  statement  which  the 
Union  still  stands  behind: 

In  our  opinion,  the  link.^  in  the  chain 
of  assurances  of  reactor  snfety  are  sub- 
stantially defective. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  chapter  3  from 
"The  Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle"  be  printed  as 
exhibit  4  at  the  end  of  mv  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  4.) 
Testimont  op  William  Bhvau.  DEPAnTME.NT 

OF  Mechanical  ENciNEmrHG.  UNivrnsrrY  or 

Califorwia,  Davis.  Caiip.  Excckfted  FhOM 

Hearings      or     the      Subcommittti:      on 

State     Energy     Policy.     CoMAirrTEE     on 

Planning.  Land  Use.  and   Energy.  Cali- 
fornia   State    Asseudly:     Hon.    CiiASLfs 

WaREEN.   SUBfOMMITTEP   ClIAIUMAN     FEBRU- 
ARY   I,    1974 

Chairman  WAfWEN.  Mr.  Br\an.  I  under- 
stand that  you're  prepared  today  to  give 
testimony  concerning  the  lault  tree  analysis 
technique  that  apparently  was  employed  by 
Dr.  Rasmussen  in  his  asMj-sfiment  of  acci- 
dent probability. 

Mr,  WiLLUM  Bbyan.  Tliut  is  correct. 

Chairman  Wauen.  I  wonder  if  vou  might 
preface  your  comments  by  some  brief  «taie- 
ment  of  personal  backgrotind.  again,  with- 
out any  undue  modesty. 

Mr.  Bryant.  I  spent  n  years  In  the  aero- 
space Industry— up  until  1972.  Ten  years  of       ,  - 

this  was  la  the  reliability  and  safetT  aualvsls     ^   ®  times  as  far  as  implementing  aerospace 


aiier-the-fact  type  of  program  whereas  re 
liabiUly  is  tj->nig  to  analyse  it  before  the 
fact. 

And.  so  «e  didnt  nnd  a  lot  of  help  from 
aayUilng  that  wa.s  going  on  within  the  A  j:.C. 
<^r  within  tiie  industry  In  the  work  we  were 
doing.  I  did  not  make  much  contact  then 
with  A.E  C.  or  with  the  Industry,  other  than 
through  onr  normal  reporthig  functions  to 
the  branch  of  AJ:c.  that  we  were  work 
with  until  the  program  was  on  the 
being  cancelled. 

Since  we  had  spent  considerable^lliions  in 
research  here  In  Sacramento  U^^leveiop  some 
new  techniques  hi  the  KEBfvk  program  lor 
reliability  and  safety  an^lffsLs,  we  were  urged 
by  our  AJEC.  funding  sponsors  lo  contact 
other  AEC.  people  to  see  what  could  be 
.salvaged  from  this  program  and  transferred 
over  to  the  A.E.C.  lo  use  in  the  nuclear  power 
plant  analyses.  So,  we  made  many  presenta- 
tions in  Oermantx,-..n  and  in  other  places  to 
A.EC.  personnel  on  Just  what  we  had  gone 
through— what  we  had  learned  and  the  tech- 
niques that  we  had  developed.  We  were  very 
disappointed  that  they  elected  not  to  take 
advantage  of  this  experience  not  even  to  cou- 
fiider,  for  In^^^tancc.  taking  our  final  docu- 
ments and  reports  of  Ihls  methodology  Into 
a  library  function  to  hold  until  they  got  to 
the  point  in  their  learning  curve  that  they 
could  use  i!iem.  In  fact,  what  we  found  was 
a  major  concern  with  their  own  problems  and 
a  very  typical  resi^itance  to  change  and  to  use 
any  methodology  that  they  were  not  them- 
-selves  either  concerned  with  or  had  devel- 
oped or  had  knowledge  about. 

Therefore.  I  personally  concluded  that, 
from  these  many  contacts  and  from  discus- 
sions with  people  since  those  contacts,  in 
general  the  A  E.C.  is  up  to  10  years  behhid 


field  on  two  programs.  One  was  on  the  Apol 
lo  prot^ram,  irom  1962  to  1969,  and  then  was 
on  the  NEBVA  program  which  is  the  n\i- 
clear-powered  upper  stage  vehicle  program 
that  was  under  development  and  was  can- 
celled in  1973.  On  these  two  programs  we 
went  through  a  definite  learning  curve  on 
how  to  make  reliability  estimates  and  ou  how 
to  Improve  Inherent  reliability  of  parts.  I 
want  to  reflect  back  on  this  experience  to  in- 
dicate my  concerns  as  to  where  the  AEC. 
is  at  the  present  time  on  this  learning  curve. 
During  the  NERVA  experience,  I  first  came 
Into  contact  with  A_E  C.  and  the  methodology 
they  were  using  to  assess  safety  problems  of 
nuclear  power  plants.  Obviously,  since  we 
^.ere  developing  a  nticiear  plant  that  was  go- 
ing to  fly  over  people's  heads  we  had  some  of 
the  same  problems — in  some  cases  even  more 
severe  since  we  were  moving  the  plant,  rather 
than  having  a  stationary  source.  We  spent  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  on  research 
into  improved  reliability  techniques  when 
we  entered  the  NERVA  program.  This  was 
primarily  because  ol  the  fact  that  you  could 


rellabUity  and  safety  techniques,  and  as  a 
substitute  to  good  analysts  are  pii.-ihiug 
phony  reliability  and  safety  numbers  to  as- 
sure us  of  Just  the  opposite. 

Chairnaan  Warren.  Do  yo\i  want  to  reoeat 
that? 

Mr.  Bryan.  Okay.  My  concern,  and  several 
other  people  who  worked  with  me  at  Aerojet 
on  this  program  came  up  with  the  same  con- 
clusion— 18  that  the  A.E.C.  is  probably,  Ui 
most  cases,  up  to  10  years  behind  the  learn- 
ing curve  or  experience  level  that  was  de- 
veloped in  aerospace  In  reliability  and  safety 
technology  and,  therefore,  b&  a  substitute 
to  doing  this  sound  analysis  are  hiding  be- 
hind or  pushing  phony  reliability  and  .safety 
numbers  to  assure  us  of  Just  the  opposite; 
l.e..  that  there  are  no  safety  problems. 

In  order  to  substr.utlaie  this  conclusion.  I 
would  Ukc  to  Just  briefly  sketch  the  learniiig 
cun'C  that  we  went  through  hi  Aerospace— 
where  we  started  from  and  where  we  got 
to— and  then  from  this,  draw  conclusions 
or  substantiate  why  I  think  the  A.E.C.  Is 
behind:  In  particular,  why  the  tcchnfques 
used  in  both  the  Rasuntssen  i^iudy  and  even 


the  special  task  force  study  done  before  that 
cannot  produce  reliability  numbers  that  we 
can  believe  in. 

In  the  early  '60  s  on  the  Apollo  program  we 
started  out  the  same  way.  Wo  had  a  num- 
bers game  that  was  arbitrarily  handed  down 
in  terms  of  speciflcatlons  to  us.  Sonwbody 
wiihin  NASA  determined  that  the  crew  safety 
of  a  launch  vehicle  on  the  Apollo  prograiii 
bhould  not  be  any  worse,  or  have  any  hlglier 
rifk.  tlian  an  average  3S-year-old  living  fur 
an  additional  12  months  on  earth.  From  that 
nuinber.  from  h:surance  mortality  tablcn 
they  then  bRci>ed  out  reliability  and  safely 
goals  for  all  the  sub-compouents  of  ihc 
system. 

lu  order  to  play  this  numbers  game  yo\i 
have  to  realize  that,  when  you  have  a  system 
as  complex  a$  a  Saturn  rocket  vehicle  or 
a  nuclear  pourr  plant,  you  have  hundi-cds  of 
thousands  of  parts  in  these  vehicles— some 
of  whicli  arr  redvindant,  some  of  which  are  iti 
series  For  every  10  parts  in  a  series  you  are 
talking  about  an  order  oi  magnitude  change 
in  failure  rati;.  To  explain.  Just  let  me  say. 
ir  you  put  10  parts  in  a  series  all  of  whicii 
have  to  work,  and  your  failure  rate  for  tlje 
system  Is.  say.  10--  then  the  failure  rate  for 
your  part  would  have  to  be  10-'. 

So  a<  a  resaJt.  since  the  overaU  goal  for 
the  vehicle  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  lo-^ 
some  of  the  «ub-system  part  rellabUity  re- 
quirements, for  instance,  on  the  fourth  aiape 
enjiine  on  which  I  worlred.  were  in  the  same 
neighborhotid  ns  the  values  that  are  now 
beinp  used  by  A  EC.  We  were  talking  abuiit 
10-'  to  10-'-  lailure  rates:  that  it.  failure 
raicf  one  in  a  billion  operating  cycles  to  one 
iii  a  trillloi;  operating  cycles. 

Well,  lo  those  of  us  with  an  engineeiin^' 
background  when  we  first  received  these 
requirement.'-.,  tins  was  obviously  ridiculous. 
There  is  ttothing  mat  has  a  failure  rate  thai 
low.  I  doni  have  anyihlng  In  my  house  ihat 
has  a  failure  rate  that  low.  Certainly  my 
wasliing  machine,  vacuum  cleaner  and  cr 
engine  doni  and  neither  does  a  complex 
rocket  system  nor  a  system  with  tliousand'i 
of  parts  like  a  lu'clear  plant. 

However.  In  order  to  comply  with  NASA  s 
desires  mojii  firms  did  the  same  as  what  o>!r 
firm  did.  They  accepted  the  criteria,  orjra- 
nized  a  group  called  the  "rellabimy  and 
salety  group  .  pvit  them  off  in  a  corner  lo 
generwie  a  lot  of  paper  work  studies  that 
ttould  pro\e  that  even  if  we  couldn't  today 
have  that  reliability,  that  at  least  some  day 
in  the  future  it  might  be  achievable.  I  strew* 
that  this  effort  in  the  initial  stages  tiad 
obviously  no  Impact  on  the  engineering  de- 
sign of  the  equipment  ihat  was  being  buiSr. 
It  was  a  total  separate  paper  work  exer'iFe 
Ju.-*t  to  try  to  prove  thot  wc  could  meet  this 
require  nieni. 

OccasiouaUy  we'd  have  a  few  problems  In 
dr.ing  this.  We  would  propagate  our  specl- 
ilcation  requirements  down  to  subcontractors 
and  now  and  ihen  we  couldn't  get  one  to 
play  the  game,  they  would  take  It  serloustly 
and  say.  "ThereH  no  way  I  can  build  you 
a  valve  that  has  a  failure  rate  as  low  as  oue 
in  a  biiiiou*.  and  would  tii  siome  cases  e>en 
refiu*  lo  do  business  because  they  would  not 
f-ign  a  contract  that  had  such  a  high  re. 
quirement  In  u.  Others  would  adopt  Uic 
same  philosophy  tlie  rest  of  us  had  and 
iiiitlato  the  paper  work  studies  necessary 
to  demonstrate  that  it  would  be  a  feasible 
n'imbcr. 

Most  of  us  at  that  point  In  time  would 
di&cu.«is  among  ourselves  the  fallacy  of  this 
and  even  with  seme  of  our  NASA  and  AEC. 
counterparts.  But  mostly  when  the  time 
came  to  make  a  presentation  to  NASA  as  to 
whether  or  not  It  wa.s  conceivable  to  meet 
this  requirement  we  would  hedge  consider- 
ably, but  In  general  terms  we  would  leave 
the  iinpresaiou  that  It  was  conceivable  some- 
day. 

One  exception  to  this  In  my  personal  case 
was  wlien  an  astronaut  was  visiting  us  out 
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at  Aerojet  and  we  \\ere  havhvg  lunch  to- 
gether.  He  asked  me  aside  once.  He  said, 
■Knowing  wliat  you  know  as  the  reliability 
manager  of  this  program,  would  you  flv  in 
thii  vehicle?"  And  I  honestly  had  to  say  that 
I  wouldu'c  even  get  within  range  of  tba 
Uiuiich  pad,  let  alone  Oy  In  it.  I  Just  knew 
too  many  VLnys  that  things  could  go  wrong. 
lie  subsequently  quit  the  program  and  I'm 
I'Gt  sure  what  inpaci  I  had  on  his  leaving 
tl'.e  program. 

I  loolc  back  on  that  peTii>d  and  I  certainlv 
don't  think  that  it  was  extremely  ethical  to 
do  the  type  of  thuigs  that  1  did  and  that 
others  did.  but  X  thhik  it  goes  to  prove  a 
couple  of  points.  One  is  that  Job  security 
and  the  almighty  dollar  are  gieat  pressures. 
It  your  boss  tells  you  that  you're  going  to 
make  a  presentation  and  says  that  it  has 
to  be  sUuted  a  certain  way  you  tend  to  slant 
it  tliat  way.  And  obviously  you  cannot  trust 
or  have  somebody  auditing  iliemseives  and 
that  is  what  reliability  is  all  about.  Youre 
really  auditing  your  ability  to  meet  a  certain 
reliability  requirement  and  11  you're  In  the 
bvuinesa  of  buUding  aud  selling  these  parts 
you're  not  going  to  go  around  telling  Vie 
world  that  you  cant  build  them  with  a  high 
reliobiiity.  It  would  be  akin  to  General  Mo- 
tors going  out  and  ad\-ertislng  the  failure 
rates  on  their  new  automobiles  as  they  come 
out.  It's  Just  not  done.  So  obviously  you 
would  need  somebody  else  as  an  independent 
:«udil  to  come  In  and  do  this  kind  of  study. 
If  yoit  really  wauled  lo  get  a  real  answer. 

As  I  Indicated,  things  did  get  l>etter  as 
tune  went  on.  It  became  obvious  lo  some  of 
the  people  la  NASA  and  in  middle  manage- 
ment that  they  weren't  really  getting  any- 
place with  this  approach  and  they  were  only 
kidding  themselves  and  the  public,  and  that 
it  wasn't  having  any  effect  en  the  hardware 
itself  that  was  being  developed.  It  was  Just 
generating  a  lot  of  paper.  And  in  the  middle 
'60'&  there  was  a  special  task  force  put  to- 
gether that  did  analyze  the  entire  Saturn 
rochet  vehicle,  very  superflclally.  but  It  was 
an  atialysifi  Intended  at  the  time  to  come  up 
with  an  independent  estimate  of  what  the 
reliability  of  the  vehicle  was.  Thch-  number 
was  so  low  that  it  was  the  best  guarded 
secret  in  the  Apollo  program.  It  w:ia  this 
type  of  thing  that  convinced  at  least  a  few 
people  in  NASA  tliat  they  ought  to  abandon 
rliia  approach  and  start  fomeihing  el.se. 

Tiie  first  thing  that  was  changed  was  to 
completely  forget  about  trying  to  determine 
Uie  numerical  value  of  wliat  Uie  rellabuitv 
was.  Tills  was  an  Impossible  losk.  The  rea- 
son it  was  an  lmpos.ilble  task  was  tiiat  you 
never  have  complete  failure  ral«  informa- 
tion on  the  parts  that  you  ure  building,  re- 
gardless of  how  good  tlie  aniilysls  Is.  You  al- 
ways end  up  uging  laUure  rates  from  a 
slightly  differeiu  configuration  of  a  part,  or 
for  a  part  Uiat  was  developed  for  a  totailv 
different  tise.  or  when  you  dent  have  any 
part  testing  experience  you  have  to  go  to 
ioino  kliid  of  a  qualitative  (siiesohig  game 
meiiiod.  One  of  the  gues-slng  ^aines  that  wa-- 
wid*.-::-  vzcd  on  the  Apclio  ojid  KERVA  Pro- 
giramb  wo*  called  the  Delphi  technique 
That'3  where  you  get  a  lot  of  people  together 
to  e<;tlmate  from  their  experience  Itovv  prob- 
able each  speciiic  failure  mode  is, 

fc*>.  it  became  clear  that  these  techniques. 
for  quantifying  failure  rates  and  looking 
at  design  concepts  were  nil  right  if  you 
only  u=e  the  numbers  as  a  relative  merit, 
when  you  compare  it  to  alternative  designs. 
We  evolved  Into  the  pohit  where  we  would 
only  ure  the  numbers  game  wiien  we  were 
comparing  oue  design  against  another  and 
the  absolute  value  of  the  numbers  was  not 
t!?ed.  We  would  always  qualify  In  any  re- 
port we  pttt  out  that  these  numbers,  we 
called  them  reltabllity  factors,  not  even  re- 
liability values.  w*re  for  quantitative  eval- 
uation of  alternative  designs  only. 

This  was  a  real  step  forward.  The  o'ber 
UiUis  ue  did  w;i?  to  iiv.o  a  veiy  cri-iFie- 
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liensive  failure  reporting,  failure  ar.aly^is 
and  corrective  action  system.  This  was  the 
real  backbone  of  the  reliability  effort  on  the 
Apollo  programs  from  the  mid  '60'a  on.  The 
phllosopliy  being  tiiat  since  we  could  never 
build  enough  complete  units  and  test  them 
to  (Jcmonstrate  a  high  reliability  number. 
which  is  the  only  way  you  can  really  get  a 
true  reliability  number,  and  since  we  have 
no  tecliniques  that  are  good  enough  to  pre- 
(Uct  or  estimate  the  true  quiintltatlve  value 
of  reliability;  that  every  time  v.e  have  a 
test  malfunction  or  test  failure  we  would 
analy;;e  that  to  our  utmost  to  determlQc 
what  the  cause  of  this  failure  was— not  to 
fix  the  blame,  but  to  take  corrective  action 
to  redesign,  to  change  the  manufacturing 
process — whatever  It  took  to  eliminate  or 
reduce  the  pos'-ibillty  that  that  fiiilure  even 
v.-ould  occur. 

If  this  was  done  properly  and  followed 
tip  to  make  sure  that  by  fixing  something 
you  didn't  Introduce  a  new  fftUure  mode 
that  was  worse  than  the  one  that  you  orig- 
inally had,  then  you  were  hnprovlng  the 
rellabUity  of  the  hardware.  Even  though 
you  could  not  estimate  or  racasure  how- 
much.  This  was  commonly  called  the  Teat- 
F.iU-Plx  philosophy  and  this  was  how  we 
got  a  man  on  the  moon.  In  many  cases  we 
would  intentionally  test  to  the  point  of 
failure  Just  to  learn  about  the  failure  mech- 
anism so  we  could  then  find  the  weak  point 
in  the  design  and  make  a  design  correction. 
The  Apollo  program  has  a  reputation  for  a 
very  reliable  system  that  was  quite  succiiss- 
fnl.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  though,  that 
in  our  case  our  fourth-stage  engine  had  over 
710  test  failures  and  malfunctions,  many  of 
them  very  catastrophic,  during  the  de\-elop- 
raent  phases,  so  wc  did  an  awfiU  lot  of  learn- 
ing. Also,  even  after  these  740  failures  dur- 
ing the  development  and  qualification 
phases,  there  were  approximately  25  to  30 
slgnificaut  malfunctions  per  Apollo  fJlght, 
This  Is  not  a  well-known  fact  and  was  not 
publicized  much.  Many  of  these,  %vithout 
some  Ingenuity  of  man-machine  interaction 
at  the  time,  would  have  caused  mission 
Bbortri.  and,  in  some  cases,  could  have  caused 
even  crew  fatalities.  But  they  didn't  aud 
we  had  a  fairly  successful  program.  However, 
the  probability  of  a  critical  failure  occurring. 
If  it  could  be  measured,  would  most  likely 
be  in  the  range  of  one  in  fifty  to  one  In  200 
flights.  This  is  certainly  a  far  cry  from  our 
reliablHiy  and  goals,  and  certainly  nowhere 
close  to  the  ahsurd  numbers  the  A-E,C.  is 
using  for  nuclear  power  plant  accidents.  Ob- 
viously the  three  astronaut  deaths  and  tlie 
high  number  of  flight  malfunctions  are  evi- 
dence to  this  fact.  This  Test -Fall-Fix  philoso- 
phy was  used  In  military  programs — Polaris 
and  oilior  manned  programs  during  the  mid 

'eo-.-i. 

Tlien  we  went  to  KERVA  vhere  we  were 
now  involved  with  nuclear  power  and 
couldn  c  tise  this  Test-Fail-FU  phUosophy. 
Obviously,  you  couldut  test  reactors  to  fall 
to  learn  about  Uieir  weak  pohits.  Also,  since 
they  were  very  expensive,  you  could  not  build 
the  numlKr  of  units  that  we  built  hi  the 
Apollo  program  lo  test  them  before  they 
were  flown.  So,  when  KEBVA  started  wo 
wen*  lo  a  much  more  analytical  approach  to 
try  to  identify  problems  early  lu  the  pro- 
gram and  to  Si-e  if  there  was  some  wav  we 
couldn't  quantitatively  determine  what  the 
probability  v.t.uld  be  of  success  of  Ihe 
vehicle. 

In  developing  the  npprcaclj  vc  c.aiic  up 
with  .several  diUt-rent  toolf^,  mrnw  ot  which 
had  been  discarded  in  the  Aputlo  program 
pnd  some  of  which  ve  learned  from  the 
Apollo  program.  Tlie  most  valuable  tool  that 
we  developed  \vi;s  a  computer  malfunction 
pniti;>s!s  program  which  simulated  the  opera- 
tion ft  oiu-  vehicle  during  flight.  This  pro- 
gram could  be  tiscd  to  simulate  malfunctions 
by  making  minor  cliauges  to  the  program's 
v;*;'  V    sellings,    fluw    rales    ai.d    t  ■Lev    pa- 
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rametcr*.  You  could  then  trace  what  hap- 
pened lo  tlie  vehicle,  girtng  changes.  This 
gave  ue  many  surprises  that  we  had  not  de- 
termhied  In  the  typical  faUur©  mode  ap- 
proach where  you  Just  look  at  one  prob- 
lem and  then  you  try  to  trace  back  all  the 
things  that  could  go  viTong  to  create  that 
oue  problem— similar  to  wliat  the  A.K.C.  Is 
doing  now  where  they  take  one  event  and 
they  go  back  and  they  eav.  "How  can  this 
event  otcur?"  rt'ell.  we  did  that  first  but 
iound  out  that  we  miEsed  a  lot  of  problems, 
especially  interactive  malfunctions  that  we 
discovered  in  this  computer  malfunction 
analysis  program.  We  also  used  a  technique 
called  the  System  Failure  Modes  Effects  nnd 
Cririenliiy  analysis.  This  Is  something  where 
anni--ii.?fllly.  not  u-^ing  a  simulated  computer 
run.  vou  Just  look  at  the  various  phases  of 
flit'Ut  and  look  at  the  types  of  faUure  modes 
thnt  can  happen,  claisslfy  them  as  to  how 
criilfal  the  effect  would  be  If  the  problem 
did  hMppen.  and  then  try  to  trace  this  efTerr, 
through  the  system. 

We  did  use  fault  tree  wnalvsis  to  some 
extent  to  try  to  identify  some  of  these  Inter- 
active effects  that  v.e  were  after  In  computer 
malf  i^nctlon  analysis.  We  also  tried  to  use  tlie 
fault  tree  annlysi*!  to  Identify  some  of  the 
single  failure  points.  Single  failure  point 
analysis  is  probably  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal things  that  can  be  done  on  a  reactor.  One 
designs  a  reactor  with  a  lot  of  redundancy 
and  thinks  that,  on  the  surface  because  they 
have  system  redundancy,  that  really  ther 
dout  have  any  single  faUure  points;  that  aV 
leaKt  two  bad  events  have  to  occur  for  yoti 
to  have  a  failure.  When  you  start  digging 
bark  into  the  system,  whether  vou  vise  fault 
tree  anaiybls,  faUure  mode  anelvsis.  or  h 
computer  simulntlon  program  to  dothlii.  vou 
llnd  out  that  there  are  many,  many  sub- 
fuilure  mechanisms  which  are  vomrridn  to 
whm  you  thought  were  redundant  svstcms 
Going  back  to  a\n  Apollo  engine,  we  had 
redundant  vaivtng  for  allowing  the  propel- 
lants  into  the  combustion  chamber.  We  had 
two  separate  bores,  each  of  which  had  two 
valves  in  it — redundaut  in  both  modes.  Ei- 
ther valve  could  have  shut  It  down  and  if 
one  channel  didn't  work.  If  one  of  the  valves 
stayed  closed,  you  could  go  into  the  other 
channel.  However,  as  in  the  case  of  roost 
valves,  anytime  you've  got  any  contamina- 
tion in  the  system  and  scored  tixe  seats  or 
damaged  the  valve  teats  in  any  way  they 
would  leak.  So.  there  was  no  redundaacv 
agaiu.st  leakage  because  If  something  was  in 
the  system  It  could  damage  both  bores  aud 
aU  valve  seats  Just  as  eatUy  as  it  damaged 
one.  as  it  passed  through.  So.  that  would  Xtc^ 
a  Bhigle  failure  pohit  and  caufe  lealu^e.  i: 
the  leakage  was  bad  er.o«k:h  it  could  caube 
a  certain  catastrnphic  event.  It  would  cause 
enough  leakage  in  the  combustion  chamtwr 
that  when  you  wtnt  to  s'arl  up  the  engine 
It  would  explode  rather  than  ignite. 

Ill  our  nucle:ir  analysis  we  vent  throuith 
tliis  and  altbou^h  we  had  complete  sy^teui 
redundancy  on  our  nuclc:\r  rccl:et  we  did 
find  62  critical  single -failure  points.  Thl^ 
was  Just  the  first  tune  through  our  annlv- 
6i5  and  before  we  got  into  a  really  detailed 
analv-pis.  In  the  ca^ic  of  a  nuclear  power  plant. 
a  single  failure  point  might  be  the  bun.t  cf 
a  hl'jb  pressure  stctm  line  which  will  dam- 
age other  equipment  ps  it  burt-ts.  You  there- 
fore could  dftmape  your  cool-down  9r«item 
to  tlie  e.vlent  tli.it  j*  could  not  operate"  Thl* 
was  one  of  the  problems  we  had  on  our 
vehicle.  It  wop.  In  general,  not  prsslblc  agal'i 
to  quantify  how  this  event  would  happei- 
One  of  the  reason-:,  you  couldn't  quantify  wp-^ 
that  there  was  not  enough  known,  for  In- 
.•itanre,  in  this  pipe  bur^t  example,  about 
crack  propagation  In  materials.  Knowledge 
still  doesn't  exist  today  as  to  what  atres-. 
level  that  particular  pipe  ralpht  give  If  you 
had  a  certain  nnw  'hat  would  tend  to  propa- 
gate Into  a  crat-k  as  the  pressttre  was  In- 
creased. 

Anotlitr  problem  In  trying  to  predict  prob- 
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oi*illty  numbers  \s  that  e;en  In  a  vcrv  so- 
phisticated analytical  approach,  the  varia- 
bimy  m  Buch  things  as  material  strength 
or  processing  conditions  can  result  In  an  or- 
der  of  mAgnitude  difference  In  your  rellabll- 
iiy  esiimaio.  There's  a  tremendous  amount 
<'i  Judgment  involved  in  determining  the 
bound.-!  and  \-ariablJity  of  stresses  and 
j-treugtUs  when  you  do  a  detailed  analysis  to 
try  to  come  up  with  a  quantifiable  nomber. 
Thus,  even  on  the  NERVA  program,  even 
though  ne  developed  some  sophiHticated 
tcchuiques  for  helping  to  tde!itify  fflllures 
that  could  happen  so  ihat  we  could  take 
carrec-ive  design  action  before  we  bulli  cue. 
we  still  did  noc  come  up  with  a  raeUiod  t'nat 
would  accurately  predict,  a  i.umerlcal  v.ilue. 
and  certainly  faulL-tree  analysis  id  Jiot 
ftmeuabSe  to  coming  up  with  a  numljcr. 

Clialnuan  Wahren.  Can  yun  explain  f.inlt 
tree  aulaysts? 

Mr.  Bryan.  Yes.  A  fault  tree  analysis  Is 
Ti'here  you  start  with  some  system  problem 
that  can  occur,  some  system  mallunctjon. 
then  you  start  tiering  your  anulvsis  much 
like  au  organizational  chart.  You  start  with 
a  box  at  the  top  that  says  you're  going  to 
have  a  losa  of  coolant  ac>:ident.  You  then 
tier  It  down  to  the  six  or  so  things  that  can 
cause  a  loss  of  coolant  accident  and  then  for 
each  one  of  those  six  thuifi.'j.  vou  analyze 
what  the  number  of  things  that  could  cauj;e 
each  of  those  six  and  you  Just  keep  tiering 
down  until  youre  down  to  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  the  system. 

The  problem  then  In  building  fault  tree 
and  getting  a  number  out  of  the  fault  tree 
analysis  Is  obvious.  You  have  this  huge  tree 
of  possible  failure  mechanisms  tiiat  all  Inter- 
reoct  and  all  lead  into  other  ei*ents  lor  which 
you  have  no  quantiflalMe  dat.i.  The  only  pos- 
sible way  to  quantify  each  one  of  theie 
boxes  Is  to  have  a  failure  rate  for  each  one. 
You'd  have  to  have  a  faliure  rate  for  the  bolt. 
You  have  to  have  a  failure  rate  lor  the  lnter< 
reactive  effect  between  two  odjolnlng  parts. 
You  havo  to  Ijave  the  (auiu^  rate  of  the 
Ee;il  leaking  between  two  paru.  You  Just 
hare  to  have  failure  rates  for  every  point  In 
the  analysis,  and  there  Just  does  not  exijt 
that  type  of  information  to  fill  in  tlio«« 
boxes-  So.  you  end  up  duing  the  same  thing 
that  we've  always  done — where  you  can  get 
failure  rates  you  use  them.  Where  there 
are  lnd\i3trlal  failure  rates  you  uw  them; 
for  Instance,  maybe  you  ctui't  find  anything 
on  the  portlcul#r  burst  fnllurc-moclmnlcs 
of  a  high  pressure  line  that  you  had,  so  you 
go  to  tlie  oil  Industry  R!;a  you  see  what 
they've  got.  Obviously,  a  pipe  used  lu  the 
oil  industry  Is  going  to  fall  much  differt-ntiy 
under  dlTferent  environment  and  m:iybe 
n  on -irradiated  conditions  thfin  one  would 
under  a  nuclear  ppplicaiion.  But  this  is  the 
ben  you  have  got  so  this  is  what  you  use. 

In  other  cases,  where  there  is  no  industrial 
rail'ire  rate,  you  go  back  to  some  qunlituttve 
method  tike  I  mentioned  before — like  the 
Delphi  technique  or  some  gue^lng  game. 

If  you're  consMeat  in  tlic  u.-:e  of  theise 
numbers  in  the  fault  tree,  when  you  get  done 
you  cert:i)n!y  can  c-^mparc  one  design  against 
another  and  say  this  design  H  better  than 
ti»e  other  if  you  used  a  coairnou  data  base 
t-  r  each. 

Chairnan.i  Wamlm.  But  ouly  for  com- 
P'jri"on? 

^:^.  Bryan.  Only  for  eompnrlson.  Tlie  abso- 
lute value  of  the  number  is  totally  mennlng- 
lesK.  There  is  jufi  no  way  ihrit  number  can 
ntean  anything  in  terms  of  the  real  world 
pmbabillty  of  failure. 

Chairman  Wauen.  So,  if  someone  has  raid 
to  me,  'The  likelihood  of  a  particular  event 
occurring  Le  one  In  one  thousand  million 
years,"  that  then  is  really  meaningless.  The 
only  time  that  could  conceivably  be  moan- 
iugful  Is  when  compared  to  a  compethig  sys- 
tem where  the  probabllUy  was  asaesved  at 
tiie  in  five  hundred  miliiQu. 
Mr.  Brtan.  Exactly. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Chairman  Warren.  So,  that  only  penults 
the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  that  the  event 
sy.-^tem  which  has  an  accident  occurring  In 
one  thousand  million  years  Is  probably  safer 
Ih.i.n  the  other. 

Mr.  Brtaw.  Right.  But  again  1  tuess  you 
have  to  U5e  the  same  .  . . 

Chairman  Wabben,  Safely  Is  ctUI  an  un- 
known? 

Mr.  Brvan.  Safety  is  unknown.  It  Is  sllU  as 
ipiknown  an  before  you  started. 
Chairman  Warren.  All  right.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Bryan.  And  also  you  have  to  1150  the 
identical  data  Information  and  fault  tree 
.eystem  and  even  the  same  personnel  because 
everybody  will  draw  a  dLlerent  fault  tree 
Ko  two  people  will  go  through  the  E.imo 
mcchiuji.^m  becau.se  you're  making  judg- 
ments at  every  branch  as  to  what  really  Is 
going  to  affect  the  next  tier,  how  this  branch 
over  here  concerning  valves  Is  going  to  sTect 
this  branch  over  here  concerning  some  other 
instrumentation;  whether  failure  here  will 
l/ropagate  a  subsequent  failure  over  there  or 
changing  crndltlons  over  here.  Youre  mak- 
ing Judgments  at  every  point  lu  that  fault 
tree  So  there  Ls  just  no  way  you  can  qunn- 
tify  that  and  come  up  with  a  iiieaninpful 
number. 

It  Is  also  very  subject  then  to  qualitative 
monlpulatlon,  since  you  have  to  make  so 
many  judgments  on  what  failure  rate  data 
you  use.  Obviously.  It  you  go  throuch  It  Uie 
first  time  and  come  up  with  a  number  that 
is  too  high,  you  can  go  back  and  use  a  au- 
ferent  failure  rate  and  come  up  with  a  dif- 
.ferent  number.  .\nd  this  happened  very 
often.  If  you  uwd,  for  Instance,  «  low  relia- 
bility ni.mber  you  Just  go  to  another  source 
and,  if  that  didjil  work,  then  maybe  voud 
C"  to  Ihe  Delphi  technique  and  ynud  £ually 
get  a  number  that  worked.  You're  really  not 
changing  the  design  at  all.  You're  just  ma- 
nipulating the  numbers  to  make  the  anal- 
isla  come  out  right.  I  think.  Ui  this  case 
Rasmussen's  study,  for  Instance.  It  would  be 
very  Uiterestlng  to  see  what  they  came  np 
with  the  fir<,t  lime  through.  I  happen  to 
know. 

Chairman  Warren.  Could  you  t,--!!  us? 
Mr.  Bryan.  It  wai;  nowhere  near  the  n-ini- 
ber  that  it  is  now. 
Chau-man  Warrcn,  Can  you  tell  us  exactly? 
Itr.  Bryan.  They  didn't  finUh   the  anal- 
i-i'i.  so  all  you  can  tell  from  the  bits  and 
pieces   that   they    started   on    Is   that   they 
changed  fall'ire  rate  data  basis  several  times 
betause  they  were  not  getting  high  enough 
numbers.  This  u  not  the  nrst  time  I've  seen 
this  happen.  We  did  It  before. 

Chairman  Warren.  That's  a  temptation  in- 
herent in  the  system,  I  assume. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Right.  Everybody  that  was  Ui- 
volved  in  the  Apollo  program  that  I  know 
of  did  the  sai.-.e  tvpc  of  thing.  You're  paid 
oy  somebody  to  do  an  anal.vsts  and  must  of 
the  worit  on  this  special  study,  lor  Instance, 
it  not  independently  funded.  It  is  through 
iioni.:.!  A  EC.  channels— some  through  their 
lab  at  Idaho  run  by  Aerojet-Nuclear -and 
other  places  that  most  of  the  people  that 
work  with  Rasmup.ien  are  f^oing  the  work  on 
this  program.  So  ic  Is  not  an  iiidepciirtent 
study  and  it  is  really  still  part  of  the  AJiC. 
The  pre'suies  are  still  there  to  come  up  v.lth 
the  right  answer.  And  given  that  one  set  of 
fL-ita  1-s  as  good  as  another,  why  not?  You 
cannot  Justify  one  any  more  than  the  other. 
Ko  II  one  gives  you  the  right  answer  and 
one  gives  you  the  wrong  answer  aud  they 
are  both  as  easy  to  Justify,  It  is  much  easier 
to  pick  the  one  with  the  right  answer  and 
get  It  done  and  go  back  to  your  aradcmii! 
studies  and  do  sometbUig  worthwhile. 

ChaUman  WAaatN.  On  the  1-cmaii.lnK 
grant? 

Mr.  Brtan.  So.  In  general,  you  obviously 
have  to  get  away  from  this  same  philosophy 
of  the  fox  guarding  the  chickens.  This  Is  the 
some  thing  that  happened  locally  here  In  our 
state  l:i  the  timber  legislation  a  cruplc  of 
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ye.irs  ago  when  It  was  determhied  to  be  un- 
constitutional. I'ou've  got  to  have  an  in- 
dependent body.  Independently  funded  from 
the  A.E.C.,  whether  It  Is  at  the  state  level 
or  national  level  to  perform  the  autjit  and 
reliability  tMje  an.<.lysls  0!  nuclear  power 
plants  before  you're  ever  going  to  get  the 
Information  pu'olic  as  to  what  relative  reli- 
abilities are  between  alternatives  and  what 
the  re.M  problems  are. 

You  can  never  come  up  wfji  the  number 
at  Jeast  In  today's  technology  that  Is  nie.tn- 
Ir.gful  m  an  absolute  sense;  but  you  could 
do  a  complete  analysis  that  wculd  be  open 
f-r  criticism  where  you  do  doctjment  through 
a  very  organized  method  an  the  types  of 
things  that  can  possibly  go  tvrong  aiid  then 
you  can  start  taking  every  one  of  these 
things  that  c.>n  possi'jiy  go  wrong  and  you 
r.'n  s.iv  what  yi  u're  going  to  do  to  prohibit 
that  thing  from  happening.  At  the  same 
time  you  perforin  a  contingency  analysis  to 
determine  what  should  be  done  In  c.i:-e  each 
cne  of  these  bad  events  occurs.  And  y.™  don't 
just  take  one  failure  mode  or  the  worst 
event  and  analyze  that.  Because  sure  you 
probably  reduce  the  probability  of  that  hap- 
pening, but  all  these  others  that  you  didn't 
analj-ze  are  gohig  to  happen.  So  you  need  an 
organized  method  that  looks  at  all  failure 
mechanisms  aud  brings  them  to  light  so 
one  can  qualitatively  state  what  they  are 
going  to  do  to  reduce  the  potential  of  Iho^e 
eve.'its  occurrl,!g.  That's  all  I  have. 

EXMIBXT  2 

IFi-<  in  the  Committee  for  Nuclcsr 
Responsibility! 
Onc-Chance-ik-a-Bcluon  ? 
Recently,  the  AEC  paid  professors  at  J!  I  T 
two  million  tax-dollars  to  estimate  the  prob- 
ability of  a  nuclear  power  catastrophe.  The 
report,  which  is  known  as  "the  Rasmussen 
study  ',  provides  the  AEC  with  flgures  like 
one-chance-in-a-biniou  per  plant,  per  year 
according  to  the  AEC. 

SUCH    nctrBES    HAVE     NO     MEANING 

Fir.'.t  reason  is  the  difficulty  of  predicting 
either  the  fiequency  or  the  ccnscquences  of 
huma.n  error  (and  malice).  Error  or  malice 
could  instantly  reduce  the  catastrophe-odds 
from  1-per-biilion  to  near  certainty.  Esti- 
mates about  the  small  chance  of  a  nuclear 
disaster  depend  on  the  reckless  assumption 
that  operators  of  nuclear  plants  will  make 
no  serl.ius  errors  during  emergencies;  also, 
t;-.at  no  demented  or  hostile  people  will  try 
to  destroy  the  plants. 

Second  rea'-on  Is  the  lark  of  experience 
with  operating  nuclear  hardware.  Since  the 
very  first  1,000-megawatt  nuclear  plant  went 
Into  operation  In  June  197;l.  expert.^  have 
hardly  one  reactor-year  of  experience  to 
examine.  They  can  do  little  better  than  guess 
when  they  assign  rellabllitv  estimates  to  nu- 
cie.ir  hardware  of  this  type'.  Ptirthermcre.  'or 
4  years  in  a  row.  the  AEC  has  had  to  scold 
nnd  to  fine  nuclear  equipment  firms,  ciiel- 
iieering  firms,  and  utilities  for  unacceptably 
;i'oppv  qua!lty-contr.->I,  but  accordlni^  to  a 
re;iMrt  In  the  I,o3  Angeles  Times.  Dec.  2fl, 
!S7,1.  the  Indu.stry  Is  still  unresponsive, 

Third  reason  Is  the  unjustifiable  assiimp- 
"on  that  nuclear  safety-systems  (some  of 
them  never  tested)  have  been  properly  de- 
signed. This  assumption  denies  all  the  recent 
nuclear  "surprises"  which  show  that  nuclear 
engineers  are  railing  to  foresee  all  the  design 
problems.  If  the  deign  of  a  safetv-svstem  Is 
defective,  even  perfectly  working  hardware 
will  not  make  It  effective. 

Fourth  rea.son  la  the  flaw  of  assuming  that 
all  possible  paths  leading  to  a  catastrophe 
have  been  recognized  and  considered.  As  re- 
cently ax  October  1973,  the  AEC's  Director 
ot  Regulation,  L.  Manning  Muntzing,  ad- 
mitted to  a  Congressional  Committee 
(Jt-Ar;) :  "I'm  really  concerned  about  some 
r:!  the  surprises  we  see".  How  many  unsu.'=- 
pected  paths  to  culaslrophe  are  still  waiting 
It  0;  discovered? 
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Mr.  Chairman.  Gentlemen:  Tlie  Price-An- 
derson Act  was  enacted  in  1957  and  extend- 
ed In  1965  to  encourage  the  development  of 
a  civilian  capability  for  nuclear  power  gener- 
ation by  relieving  the  nuclear  Industry  of 
public  llabaity  of  a  magnitude  that  they 
themselves  could  not  assume,  and  agatast 
vhlch  existing  Insur.mce  companies  would 
not  hisure. 

I  recommend  that  the  Price-.*nderson  Act 
not  be  renewed  or  extended.  The  purpose  of 
my  recommendation  Is  to  discourage  further 
development  of  tlie  civilian  nuclear  poter 
enterprise. 
Specifically,  I  recommend: 
111  thot  the  federal  subsidy  to  the  nuc'ear 
Industry  which  Is  represented  bv  the  Prlce- 
-Auderson  Act  not  be  extended. 

(til  that  this  be  regarded  as  the  first  step 
ill  tne  deliberate  phasing  out  ot  civilian  nu- 
i.car  power  generation  by  nuclear  (teslon. 

I  ill  I  and  that  a  definitive  national  poller 
be  immediately  adopted  to  dellberatelv  take 
coutinuing  actions  to  phose  out  all  civilian 
wifleai'  power  production  In  an  orderly  man- 
ner and  to  termlnnie  It  entirely  at  the  earliest 
p-octical  date. 

This.  I  submit.  Is  the  only  rospouslljle 
course  that  our  government  can  toke 

By  v.-&y  of  qualifying  introduction,  I  am 
B.iice  L  Welch.  I  speak  to  •^ou  as  an  iudl- 
t  -jual. 

I  am  an  Associite  Profefsor  in  Ihe  School 
!^^;,i^S?  "*•  '^'  •"'"'«  Hopkhis  Uhiversltr. 
aiiii  Director,  Environmental  Studies.  Frlencis 
iieaical  Science  Research  Center,  inc  Bal- 
timore^ For  the  past  twelve  years  my  special 
■■rea  c,f  professional  activity  has  been  envi- 
ronmental health. 

r,J.  ,'';''*'*  '""*  PO'-t-graduate  training  In 
pnt.siology.  ecology,  chemistry,  physics,  math- 
™at,cs  and  statistics,  and  X  have  taught 
courses  at  the  graduate  level  which  required 
tne  students  to  have  previous  advanced 
I. .lining  In  these  areas.  I  have  been  licensed 
'  do  biomedical  research  utilising  radlo- 
~  '"PK  procedures  hi  three  ilates  and  lund- 
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ed  by  various  federal  agencies  to  perform 
such  research. 

I  have  had  formal  training  In  health  phys- 
ics aud  radiation  protection  and  have  had 
formal  responsibilities  In  these  oreas,  both 
civilian  and  military, 

I  have  an  elementary  acquaintance  with 
steam  turbine  power  plants  as  a  restdt  ot 
engineering  responsibilities  as  a  mldshlpouui 
and  subsequently  as  an  officer  on  a  battle- 
ship, a  heavy  cruiser  and  on  smaller  vessels 
in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

I  have  had  training  Ui,  and  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  teaching,  mUllaiy  demolitions 
and  snuili  unit  special  warfare  to  U.S.  Navy, 
U.S.  Marine,  UJ3.  Army  ond  foreign  military 
personnel.  For  four  years.  I  served  as  en  of- 
ficer with  U.S.  Navy  Underwater  DemollUon 
Teams.  During  this  period,  I  was  In  charge 
oi  Independent  operational  detachments  In 
variotis  parts  of  the  western  hemisphere,  and 
for  one  of  these  years  I  was  in  charge  of  the 
replacement  training  program  for  Under- 
water Demolition  Teams  in  the  eastern 
Uulted  states.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune, 
however,  to  have  never  been  Involed  in  direct 
military  ct>mbat.  I  have  approximately  30O 
hours  experience  as  a  private  aircraft  pilot. 

I  have  studied  the  civilian  nuclear  power 
program  very  carefully  for  the  past  ten 
months.  I  have  become  acquainted  with  both 
proponents  and  opponents  of  the  program. 
I  have  quietly  attended  your  hearings  on 
nuclear  reactor  safety. 

On  March  15,  1971,  I  forniaKy  declared  mv 
intent  to  seek  the  Democratic  Party  nomina- 
tion for  the  governorship  ot  the"  State  ot 
Maryland.  Tliis  step  was  motivated  In  part 
by  concern  about  the  nuclear  commitment 
thru  Is  evolving. 

I  will  discuss  .six  broad  but  overlapping 
reesons  tor  recom.mendlng  that  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act  not  be  extended: 

I  THC  risk  that  there  WtLL  BE  URCC  RELFASES 
or  EADtOACTIVrrV  FROM  NUCLEAR  FACILtTTES 
WITH  CATASTHtK-HIC  tl  TJXTS  IS  UNACCEPT- 
ADLY  OREAT 

Lar,:e  amoimts  of  radioactivity  can  be  re- 
leased from  a  lutclear  reactor  as  r  conse- 
quciice  ot  either:  (i)  sabotage.  (11)  impact 
of  a  crashing  aircraft  or  of  another  large 
nirborne  missile,  or  (111)  an  accident  In  which 
euiilneered  safeguards  fail  to  tunrti'ni. 
f.  Sabotage 
As  one  trained  in  special  u-.irfare  and 
ti.molitlons,  I  feel  certain  that  I  could  pick 
three  to  five  ex-Underwater  Demolition,  Mo- 
rine  Reconnaissance  or  Green  Beret  men  at 
random  ond  sabotage  virtually  nnv  nuclear 
reactor  In  the  country.  It  would  uot'be  essen- 
tial for  more  than  one  of  these  men  to  have 
had  such  specialized  training. 

Access  for  purposes  of  taking  over  and 
placing  charges  could  be  gained  by  force  or 
under  rtise.  Alternatively,  containment  could 
be  breached  from  the  outside  with  telatlvely 
tntoll  shaped  charge  and  additloual  charges 
could  be  quickly  set  after  gaining  entry 
through  the  breach.  The  "engineered  safe- 
Stiards"  would  be  muiunally  etfective  or 
v  holly  Inelfective  ond  the  amount  of  radio- 
activity released  could  be  of  catastrophic 
proportions. 

There  is  every  reason  to  cvpcct  that  there 
ore  now,  or  will  someday  be,  competent  people 
In  the  country  who  ore  wUllng  to  engage 
in  such  activities  There  is  no  wav  to  stop 
such  activity  ether  than  to  maintaiu  a  sys- 
tem of  civil  surveillance  more  strict  than 
Ihat  inouilalned  durhig  the  last  world  war, 
aud  this  would  be  absurd — and  on  a  cou- 
tiniiiiiy  peacetime  bfl.,Ls.  Impossible. 
2.  /'ipti,  f  c;  crashir.ij  a'.Tcrajt  of  Ot'i.T  nlif..-,ile 
A->  au  experienced  Aircraft  pijol .  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  I  could  deliberately  crash  a  large 
aircraft  Into  the  conloinmei't  Mructure  of 
n  nurle.'u'  reactor.  Tlie  resttlt.  even  If  the 
aircraft  was  not  loaded  with  exphMivev  could 
render  Uio  "engineered  sia'egttp'tis '  niiui- 
mnllv  or  vhnlly  inetTective  niid  liu-  aiiijuut 
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of  radioaclivltjr  released  could  be  ot  c.-tt.t- 
strophlc  proportions. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  young  man  who 
did  not  have  a  pilot  license  executed  Inin- 
cale  maneuvers,  avoided  pu.^3uers  and 
landed  on  the  White  House  lawn.  There  Is  uo 
reason  to  doubt  that  there  are  now  or  some- 
day will  be  competent  but  denmged  people 
in  the  country  who  ai-e  wuui^g  to  commit 
suicide  by  crashing  a  Urge  alrcralt  luto  a 
nuclear  reactor.  There  would  be  no  way  to 
stop  such  efforts  save  by  manulug  oQtlair- 
cratt  and  pursuit  aircraft  lu  the  vldmty  n 
nuclear  reactors  at  aii  tunes,  and  this  i- 
liardly  retUistlc. 

Reactors  would  be  logical  ijrgets  for  air- 
borne  missiles  in  time  ol  war. 
a.  .I'/T/ifcnt  fi,  xrUich  "enpineered  iafcatiorii^' 
fail  to  function 

Prehminory  resulu  ot  the  studies  of  nu- 
clear accident  probabUities  now  being  con- 
ducted under  Dr.  Normau  C.  Rasmussen  esti- 
mate that  the  chance  of  a  loss  ot  coolant 
accident  followed  by  failure  of  the  emergenct 
core  cooling  system  and  meltdown  of  the 
reactor  core  Is  one  In  a  lullllon  per  reoctor 
year.  When  core  meltdown  occurs,  the  chance 
ot  "rapid"  breach  of  containment  (e.g.  wlthlu 
two  hours)  Is  one  In  a  hundred,  but  breach 
ot  containment  wllhm  24  hotu-s  Is  a  vlnua' 
certainty. 

The  ran?e  of  error  lu  this  esUmate  is  at 
least  plus  or  minus  an  order  ot  magnitude 
The  probability,  therefore,  could  as  well  be 
one  in  100,000  or  one  In  tea  million  a'  one 
in  a  million.  Respotulble  couservaUsm  de- 
mands that  It  be  considered  one  in  100,000. 
If  there  Is  one  chance  In  a  million  pei 
reactor  year  ot  tins  major  uucleor  power 
plant  accident,  then  the  probabiuty  ot  such 
an  accident  at  a  two-reactor  site  such  a^ 
Calvelt  CUOIs  Is  one  In  500,000  per  year  or 
one  In  12.500  to  16,007  during  the  30-^0  year 
plant  lite:  and  the  chance  ot  such  an  a'ccl. 
dent  ot  a  four-renctor  site  such  as  North 
Anna  or  Mineral  (In  Virginia  I  Is  twice  a. 
great.  If,  however,  one  couxervativelv  con- 
siders the  chance  ot  such  an  acclde»it  to  be 
one  In  100,000  per  reactor  year,  the  probabil- 
ity during  the  ■JO-40  year  operational  life  i; 
l'->.)0  to  1667  at  o  tv.o-reactor  site  and  (,-i 
to  833  at  0  four-reactor  site. 

As  many  as  45  reactors  with  an  aggregate 
capacity  of  abotit  46,000  megawatts  art- 
scheduled  or  likely  to  be  scheduled  for  op- 
eration within  120  miles  ot  Baltimore  or 
Washington,  DC  or  located  on  the  chesa- 
pcake  Bay  or  Its  tributaries,  within  15  .years 
If  the  probabuity  of  core  meltdown  is  one  '■• 
100.000  per  reactor  year,  then  the  chance  of 
such  an  accident  In  this  region  wlthlu  the 
ao.=o  .veer  operating  life  ot  these  reactors  Is 
one  In  50  to  one  m  74.  It  yon  want  to  be  an 
optlmLst  and  stick  to  one  In  a  million  o 
the  probability  per  re.tctor  year,  then  iIkj 
chance  is  one  in  3co  to  one  in  740.  In  eltln- 
cote  iho  prohahllity,  considering  the  hunuiu 
iind  ccoloplcal  damaite  that  could  be  done 
Is  u:tacccpta'Jly  close  to  one. 

■nie  AEC  projects  that  1000  nuclear  re-ir- 
tois  will  be  operating  In  these  United  St.-itci 
by  the  turn  o!  the  century,  which  Is  on!v 
26  years.  If  the  chance  ot  core  meltdown  Is 
one  In  a  million  per  reoctor  year,  the  chance 
of  this  accident  occurring  rittrlng  the  30  to 
40  yeor  operating  lifetime  of  these  reactor- 
will  be  one  In  25  to  one  m  39.  It  the  prob- 
obillty  ot  core  meltdotyn  is  one  in  lOO.Olifl  per 
reactor  year,  this  chance  u  one  lu  2  to  3  that 
is.  virtual  certainly. 

Other  kinds  ot  accident .  of  course,  are  olKi 
possible  aud  the  probobUity  ot  a  major  re- 
le.ise  of  radioactivity  Is  the  combined  prob- 
nbilities  of  these  different  possible  accidents 
As  o;le  example,  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Reactor  Safeguards  ptibllshed  a  report  en 
January  14,  m74  on  "Intetrlty  of  Reactor 
Vessels  tor  Light -Water  Power  Reactors" 
which  concluded  trom  the  analysis  ot  avail- 
able data  that  the  probablfttv  ot  dlmiptlve 
faU'ire  of  non-nuclear  pressure  vessels  con- 
sii'i,  .cd  I  >  coii-.iuercial  standards  and  en- 
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veallonally  operated  was  one  In  lOO.OOO  per  lions  %^re  madr  a-ii^rA  k»^Ti-ia<i..o  „-^-  \ *  .     _.  ,. 

year.  The  Conmilltee  arbitrarily  Judged  that  fioleSt  but  that  on  LiX,  if-lf^v,  ,  «"»■>!  atd  the  rcsuUs  of  WASH-740  and  pre- 
•h.  ohou«  of  disruptive  failure  of  a  mo^"  fhit  '•condmou,  and  ™"mcatlon?'^  f^.'  S  ""'„!"°'^  '^""T  »"^="'">'  <^onaequen«'. 
uuciear  reactor  vresel.  because  of  presumed  cl,o«n  to  be  reoiintatC  of  »"^^L'r",'  h'  P™??"""""'  *«  »"«  ""8"  size  of  modern 
hleber  .laudardf.  wu,  about  an  order  of  po^° reactor  l^^utS'MhatthfiL^.rn  '"'^f°"-  "P  •«  «■»«>  «""«.  lone-term 
---  >— - .  -                    •-..  v^is.  reactor  sinistion,    that  the  assiunp-  contamlnatloji  of  an  area  the  sl-e  or  Pem, 


;r«-';eac"to'r  sS. '  '  ™'  '"■"'"  '"  °  """'"     '.™?r.T  n?d,/  u '  S='™ '^-"■"■'^  dependable     sylv.nla  and  ten.  cf-blfilon;  of  ^diuw.' 

'^^^cfiX'-r""'  °'  ^  r-'J"-  "'^''* "'  pe"cre'S'in'fSr;;a°/oA?y%^'^?J?.^f.,«:  *;-i''„,Ji>f„:!:'i<>.>-...?-  .-■"le''"™- 

r.-idioaalvlty    from   a   nuclear   reactor   are     tions-.  El«w>iere,  it  explicitly  stat..^ 


of 


riotermlned  largely  by  the  den.slty  of  popula-     study  does  not  Jet  an  upper  limit  for  the     veors  laicr 
':ZXT,.^^7^^1f':3J;:'.L^r.,'^:.'^t'^:     -.".«.'-."'.''-"?-.."^"«  S^^^^^^^'ll^^     S-^r'r  Freedom  Of  information  Act 


. .  this     to  make  the  draft  report  public  uniU  eight 
'--  -'■-     years  later  when  threatened  with  a  law  auit 


4.  Dr.  Rsy  and  Dr.  Kouts  have  repotted  th.e 


'an"d  C^'tLrn^cef  o7Sl%rkt     ..'S^^Z  JilTtrfn^^l?' '?hT"^"  "^»     'f^^^  ^^lU  o7  M.  Rrmu^ira^t     ? 

-jt  •^•-.-.L^-r  "-'i"  ™™:  ri^f '•in'^pTa"Js.";re;^^^tr„rth'e",;r:  c' ,z'r/  ^^^st.^^i^!Li^..  4 


oroloalcal  conditions  prevailing  at  the  lime,     pieieut  fodo  this 

WASH-740.  a   1957  study  of  "Theoretical 
Possibilities  and 

mon?;=.lSo"fn''a^^«;:''.-B7;oS.aTeriepor™"  fhS'.cM  aSnt'Tt '^^'n^ii^'r  .^T'  ^■>^-^^»-  ^^'^P^'i^"^^-^^.~^ 

estimated  consequences  of  e  major  a?clSe"t.  e  prob^bli  eTti.  t  oi  rt„,^.^  ^'J"  ^^"k*  ' ;'"'  I """"'"  '■'  ">  """""  ='^«  P^^''^  'H" 

It  assured  that\  hypothetical  reactow.s  vafio^us  d<SesT«dlatlorS  ^ri^ch  lowej  ,  ^,"^^""«°i  .',"'""'  "  ""  '"*  "  *°  "• 

located  30  miles  from  a  major  dtv  near  a  doseVof  radfatio.f.™  n,?,;,  v,,„  T^  "es.liiole.  But  they  have  not  qualified  their 

large  body  of  water  in  an  area  of  low  popu-  da?Sgethm^  thought  tX?h.r»?"«  f["nn«ms  with  appropHate  inft.rmation  on 

^^.  pru'cjs;r=rh'ou^rrr-i-?^  rHSHSSS  7^'^f^~  --  whi.  havm. 
'^:^!^^^^.T.Xlf'^^^T..zTr:  i^^B£.^SS^  '^.'i:°^^i:s^^'^^^ 

ing  the  period  when  most  casualties  were     a^M  at  a  d?s  Jnce  f rom  thrrea^tiTr  ^^  ?.""""^   '^""^   decisions   than   WA8H-740. 
predicted    («itlmated    radiation    exposures     a^S^ople  wSd  toTdiatfon^^re  aS^^ Zed     '^■™P'""  f^'""' "^^  "<">»«"  «>an  the  pro- 
were  arbltrarUy  halved  to  take  this  into  ac-     to  teln  go^  hei^ih    p5  h    «mmrr^Z       T'f  !"'?  ""  ■"""  '""  '"'°  """  """P"!" 
count) :  and  that,  in  the  scenario  predicting     tion  recel«d  when  noi  ™uailv  Sersed  in     t„.  r  c     "°  """If" .""?  '"  """''^  '""^ 
the  most  damage,  fifty  percent  of  total  tut     the  radioactive  d„,,d   «;;«  IL^^        ^     The  Rasmussen  estimates  have  the  following 
sion  products  ^re  released  to  the  atmos-     '"red  bacjTfrom  the  ,^o?,  ,d  IVHHZ    -S','"     ''»''"'-^'-     t'l    *    ""S^    «nge    of    uncer- 
phere.  All  of  these  assumption,  except  the     MUmatmg  d-Ts  ««lJed                ^  """^  r""",;  "^i''  "^  I'-^nfaOvely  very 
last   could   reasonably  apply   to  a   modern     7""'"'"^  doses  received.                                     uncertain.   <ii)    The  fact   that  all  possible 
reactor.  The  percentage  of  fission  products                              contboi.  the  shclesk  tN-na-     accidents  cannot  be  anticipated.   (Hi)   The 
released  from   a  modern  reactor  ntlKht  be             *'  ""^  sosiehmcs  cavatrea  and  dccep-     fact  that  anticipated  accident  sequences  In- 
less  due  to  containment  sprays   filters  and                 ""  '"'*"  oe-u-incs  wrrn  the  puauc     lultively  Judged  to  have  comparable  mag- 
depoeitlon  on  containment  aiiti  Intra-con-        *"">"!•■  ^'■'•eceptivi;  to  competent  cam-     "Itude  of  effect  arc  lumped  into  general  cutc- 
talnment  structures,   although    this   would        '^'^*'                                                                     'i""'"  "'"•  ^e""''"  probability  analyses  are 
not  necessarily  be  the  core  In  the  eiei't  of         '  *'"'  BUe  several  examples;                                 °0"*  only  for  those  events  In  each  "conse- 
sabotage  or  mls.<ile  impact  Mo-eover  modern         '■  citizens,  even  professionals,  who  ques-     1"«"«  category  v.hich  are  considered  likely 
nuclear  power  plants  have  6  to  12  times  the     ""f  "'•  commitment  to  nuclear  power  are     '°  '^^'■'^   "'^   highest   probabmty.    Ilv)    Al- 
generating  capacity  of  the  WASH-740  reactor     o"^"    given    canned    administratively    ap-     ""ough  proBabuitles  of  failure  are  available 
and  contain  proportionately  more  fissionable     PfO'ed  platitudes  about  "safe,  clean  power-.     '""■  P"'*  '""  components  widely  used  In 
material;  they  operate  twice  as  long  without     "■'e'en^e  '"  depth",  and  "extremely  Improb-     'otxentional      plants,      "best      engineering 
refueling,  and  fission  product  accumulation     ^'"*"    "t^Wents-    Upon   closer   questioning.     Ji'dgemei.t  ■  is  used  to  estimate  how  these 
increases   «ith    operating    time    Release   of     ""'''  °"  °"*''  '"'^  "^^  reactors  are  so  com-     Probabilities  dllfer  for  the  "higher  quality" 
only  5-10  percent  of  the  fission  products  ol     P'^"  "'^'  P'ople  who  are  not  professionally     ^■«'''!''oi>»  of  these  parts  and  components  that 
a  modern  lOOO  megawatt  reactor  would  be     "I'olved  cannot  hope  to  understand  them     "'^  "'"•  '"  nuclear  plants,  and  "best  en- 
equlvalent  to  a  fifty  percent  release  from  the     *°"   '"ough    to   make   Judicious  decisions     e'l'^f'^B  Judgement"  (eg.  educated  guesses) 
hypothetical  WASH-74a  reactor                           about  the  nuclear  commitment.                          ""  likewise  used  tor  the  probability  of  tail- 
WASH-740  projected  that  an  accident  oc-        ^°'-  °'    ""T  ^'"  "=."'■  Chairman  of  the     "''  o'  P'"''^  *""  components  unique  to  nu- 
currlng  during  a  period  of  common  nlcbt-     ■^'o™''  Energy  Comimsslon,  was  a  marine     "^^'^  planls.    (vi    The  proUabUity  analysis 
time  thermal  inversion  could  result  la  lethal     '''°lo«'s''  »  speciaUst  on  marine  worms,  for     "ss"™"   Independence   of  accident  events. 
radiation  to  3400  people  at  distances  up  to  15     ^'  ^^"^  ^'^°'  '°  »^i"hi>ig  Chairmanalilp  of  ^''f-^^'  tl>e  most  Import.'int  events  m  an 
mnes:   severe  radiation  iickness  in  an  addi-     ^"^^    Atomic    Energy    Commission    about    13  "ctuai    accident   may   result   from    common 
tlonal  43.000  people  at  distances  un  to  44     ""'"••^  "so.  She  has  had  no  training  what-  ■^•"''^  tuilures.  ivl)  Whereas  the  most  critical 
mues;  radiation  at  levels  now  believed  to  be     '^''"  '"  'hS'heering  principles  relevant  to  '^""'^  ">  "uclear  facility  accidents  are  likely 
sufflcient  to  double  the  rl>k  of  cancer  to  an     P"*^''  P'""'  operation  and  has  had  obso-  '"  ""  psychological  and  social  factors— m- 
addltional  182.000  people  at  dlstauce"  ud  to     ""-''^   ""  formal   training  in   radioisotope  <'i>'d"ig  sabotage,   nuclear  diversion,  etc.— 
205  mUes;   property  damage  to  eil  I'billlon     ""^'l^odology.  radiological  protection  proced-  "•*"•■  ""^  "^"^  "O  sophsiicated  professlonsl 
in   1974  dollars;    rapid  evacuation  of  tin  to     ""*  "  health  physics.  She  has  a  confident  studies  of  these  factors  as  they  relate  to  nu- 
60.000  people  from  02  square  miles  at  dis      demeanor,  an  outgoing  personality  and  an  "'^'^   t.-cilitles   and   the    Rasmutaen   study 
tances  up  to  100  miles:  and  slower  evacuation     '""r'tional  ability  for  public  relations.  We  cannot,  in  any  quantitative  sense,  take  these 
of  4«O.0OO  people  irom  »n  area  of  760  mileV  at     ""  "P**^""  » tKiieve  that  she  knows  enough  '••'ctors  into  account.  Attemptmg  to  sell  the 
dUlances  up  to  320  miles                                          °''°"'   a'omic  energy  to  seal   the  Paustlan  Rasmussen    results    as    "quantitative"    and 
It  the  radioactive  cloud  «as  releai.d  ho-     '""earn  that  society  is  being  asked  to  ac-  afcmpting  to  reassure  the  public  concern- 
during  daylight  hours  under  conditions  01"     '''"P"'  °"  °^"  behalf— while  millions  of  other  '">!  auclear  risk  on  the  basis  of  the  Rasmus- 
normal  adiabatic  lapse  r.ite   it  t'le  wind  wis     «'«tlsts  and  Intelligent  laymen  must  accept  -~'' '  ''"'"s.  as  Dr.  Ray  and  Dr.  Kouts  have 
blowing   away  Iron,  land  or   if  the   nv.lV^n     L"*  ""^'li  on  faith,  and  on  the  basis  ot  Cc-e.  c.tn  only  refiect  either  extreme  naivety 
core  bored  deep  Into  the  ground  beforVcoi'-      ^""'?  halt-true  or  totally  misleading  com-  "r  intent  to  deliberately  deceive  the  public, 
tamment  was  breached  thfnumbero'deaTfe     """cla  s.  The  irony  of  this  chaiade.  lenlle-         5_  O'    ^-  Dr    Kouts  and  the  Chairman 
could  theoretically  be  a  tew  ui  a  f.i-  h,  n       ^"'-^  "•'"O"  our  nation  is  b^ing  manlpu-  =">"   members  ot   this  Committee   have  re- 
drcd.   But   the  radloa.-tlv-v  added    miH,     '"'eii  into  making  one  of  the  most  important  P">lediy  emphasized  the  independence  of  the 
ecosphere   and   widely '  cir'culoied   couid   S^     I'ci.slons  in  its  history-is  overwhelmhig.  Hasmus.sen   Study,   associating   It   in   their 
equivalent  to  that  of  mam- at^m  faombf  a,^     ,-  f'  "'''■•  °'  «"""•"'"'  »■>«  Dr.  Herbert  coi.,ment.s  wltn  the  sponsorship  ot  Dr.  Ras- 
would  haveseriou.  efiects  at  a^lna^ce            C  Kouts,  Duector  of  Reactor  Safety  Research.  miis.Hens  home  iustitullon.  The  Maaaachu- 
Begluning  with  the'etier  of  tr..^mu>,i     '""'^  repeatedly  attempted  to  de-emphasize  «'"    ms'Hu'e    of    Technology,    which    Is 
and   con  mul^e   through    AEC    oro^o^  ,cf     'he  WASH-740  damages  before  this  Commit-  '""ted  U.  Bos.on.  Massachusetts.  In  truth, 
menu  of  the   pr«ln,  'duy^he   WASH  7«      '""  -"'""  ''^"""^  ""  <^="""S  "WASH-740.  an  however,  each  ot  you  Is  very  well  aware  of  the 
cas^ialty  and  daiS^e  estliiates  ^avf  bee^     "'"^T^  "  ""=  *°'^'  P°=*""'  "'«  ■•  "^  '  "'ve  '»'•-  "»"  'his  study,  which  is  funded  by  a 
omclally  iimis^^al  being  umeXuSilT     ■""5"  ^°'"..  'T  "  *^'°"'^  •""  '"'=  "  """  f  """  '"l'  '""''T  ',?'"  "I'  '''°""'  ^""'>' 
high  due  to  their  beina  baLd  u„o!,  .-,,,^„      "*"'  beyond  the  cover  letter  ot  the  docu-  CommUsion  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
K  of  "°wTp^  ble-    ctZranons  S     ■"'"'■   «°"''""-    "'    "is   attempt,    to   de-  of  Technology,  has  its  perso.mel  and  faciii- 
circum^tanc«     A^iSul    r^2^m?  of    ,,?.     "■■"?■>«"»  these  finding-...  Dr  Kouts  lixs  re-  »'*''  quartered  in  AEC  Headquarters  m  Oer- 
document  however  cIMrlv  r^l-^lm,  „r,!     I'^tedly-including     in     spee-hes    to    the  mamow-n,   Maryland,   and   the   research   Is 
Is  not  justmed  WASH-740  Stat  A  ih.tth.l       *'omic     Industrial     Forum— claimed     that  being  conducted  and  administered  there.  The 
suits  refiect  ".  '.    the  phiio4uhTol  the  stuSl'     WASH-740  assumed  a  suburban  location,  no  extended  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  re- 
in that  there  were  no  deliberate  attemnisir:     "P'"  ''"cuatlon.  no  attempts  to  avoid  im-  '»'»  me  Rasmussen  Study  to  the  Massachu- 
mailmlze  the  hazard          This  studv           1.     "'^•"^'e  r.idlatlon  efiects  10  persoiis  and  the  Mtts  Institute  ot  Technology  will  not  help 


.  This  study  ...  Is 


considered  neither  unduiv  oessimutT,.  „nr  ^n       "i""  comomatiou  of  meteorological  condi-     the  credibility  of  the  findings.  Dr.  Rasmussen 
,■"!?,,"  ,f!",;'  ?":,!■.. ''.':^.'?:!!."'i".°"'P-     ""J":  T"'*  cUlms  are  fahe.  and  his  staff,  for  the  purpies  of  thl.  study, 

veiy  employees  of  the  AEC.  More- 


timl.tic."  It  states  that  conservative  a.samp-      -3:  In' ■•I»M^T"anoth«"'AEC    sludy    re-     are^e'l^ctSve"'  '^  ""  ^"'^'^  "'  ""'  '""'"' 
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S- demfnStrrd'?h^einrertv''t;%?^;  ^I'n^SS?  *"  """^  ""'"""  "  "^  '™''"^-  ^tit?lo'i'u'ie''n\Tre't,ir^,'H  "5^  °\  "'''' 
these  Rasmussen  results  in  a  biased'  maimer  On  Senary  28.  Ralph  Nader  referred  to  a  S™fi  datToctob^er  frmT  Ind  7^'^T^l 
"'fi°'^?^'^r'V";l"  5"'""'  '"""^-  .     «""  '^  Reguutory  Staff  memorandum  to     Dece,Xri?73entltcd  "General  knv^u 

6.  Referring  to  the  Rasmussen  results,  and     the  Commissioner  which  leoommend.  new    mental   Siting  Criteria  for   Nuclear   P^er 
,cr.s3uring  that  the  consequences  ot  a  nu-     guidelines  for  nuclear  power  plant  siting  with    Plant^   Tom&  and  BasS"    Tins    hotter 
c  ear  acciden    would  be  much  less  than  pre-     respect  to  population.  Nader  said  thit  by     turned  out  to  be  an  e«r^mely  bl'and  dS:!. 
tou.sly  anticipated.  Dr.  Ray  has  repeatedly     those  guideltoes  a  number  ot  existing  nu-     ment  and  not  the  one  to  wWch  Nad^rc 
attempted  to  "normalize"  the  lethalities  In     clear  plants  would  be  Judged  to  be  uiwafely    terred 

a  nuclear  power  plant  accident  by  equating     sited.  March  9i    r  ,i..™„..h  ,„  .■,..,.      , 

thern  to  those  produced  by  a  large  alrplani  I  tried  to  obtain  access  to  thte  document  hiu^t  by  teT.phonfa  hi  omc.  ^d  belt 
crash-a  few  hundred  to  a  thousand  deaths  commencing  on  January  29.  On  this  date  I  unable  to  reach  him  tofdh"sec^i^«h« 
This  is  one  ot  the  most  callous,  misleading,  made  a  telephone  call  to  the  Regulatory  this  was  a  diversioiiW doeum.,?t^it7T  ™ 
intellecttially  Insulting  and  rcprehensiveiy  Branch  of  the  AEC  and  was  towSlt  toe  anemn^lng  to  obtari«Stro?yst^  memo 
„^,^Cd'  P^hounceinents  that  I  have  document  was  a  working  paper  and  could  to  theCoiSmission  of  A^SS  7o73  "nutSS 
In  .^M  a  public  Official  make  to  Ameri-  not  be  made  available.  My  subsequent  efioru,  "Population  Density  Around  NuciekrPo«S 
^?,^,  '„^""t-  *?  ^T"?  "  'Ulnln"2e  and  sUn-  which  I  have  continued  to  pursue,  both  be-  PIa.it  Sites",  she  later  caTed  back  tV?Une 
fJi^  ^  .*H 'f ;  *"  '1°'  c°™P'""y  'Buo"-'"  cause  I  geuumely  needed  access  t^  the  docu-  me  that  Mr.  Engelhtu-dt  s^tdlo  <iu  Harold  r 
the  facts  that  /or  eaOi  aci.(c/y  lethal  radio-  ment  and  because  I  wanted  to  test  the  va-  Denton,  Assistant  DirecToT  for  Site  Saf.tv 
(ion  exposure  there  would  be  about  15  ctses  Ildlty  of  the  claims  of  openness  that  are  being  Directorate  of  Licencing  to  gai°^  access  to  the 
ot  severe  radiation  sickness,  many  of  whom     made  by  the  AEC  and  this  Committee,  clearly    document 

^iL.™,«"  P''o'°",e''d  sickness,  over  60  demonstrate  that  insofar  as  sensitive  and  I  called  Mr.  Denton  and  he  sold  that  he 
people  receiving  radiation  sufflcient  to  at  least  "un-sanltized  •  claims  ot  openness  have  no  wot.Id  have  to  check  with  Mr  Eneelhardt  for 
d^m.^  /  ""'  f,'  ''^"f"-  ^"""""""l  e'"«'c     ™'lf  "y  »'  ■"'■■  permission  to  let  me  see  the  dbcSment 

damage,  evacuation  ot  over  ISO  people  from  Februam  l—I  wrote  a  letter  to  Congress-  March  26- Mr  Denton  called  me  aid  said 
their  homes,  over  »3mUllonm  property  dam-  man  Melvin  Price,  the  Chairman  of  this  that  he  had  checked  with  Mr  EnMrnwdtfi^d 
age  and  long-term  contanunatlon  and  conse-  Committee,  and  also  a  separate  letter  to  Dr,  that  permission  to  see  the  document  wai 
quent  abandonment  or  loss  of  the  use  ot  Dhty  Lee  Bay,  chairwoman  of  the  AEC,  re-  denied  on  the  grounds  tliat  it  ^"Sinsw" 
many  square  mUes  ot  agricultural  land,  mmdmg  Uiem  of  their  statements  concern-  ered  as  a  workmg  paper  and  hence  not 
Moreover,  In  attempting  to  minimize  these     Ing  open  access  to  documents  and  requesting     available"  »  r  i~ 

m.oTert  i^lLuH  '^"T?  ^"^  '!;"  """  ""'  I"'"'  "^^'"""ce  in  obtaining  access  to  the  I  called  Mr,  Peter  Scrivner.  AdministratH-e 
quoted  lethalities  and  damage  depend  upon  document  on  power  plant  siting  mentioned  Assistant  to  Mr.  Price  again  to  reouest  as! 
the  assumption  that  "average"  weather  con-     by  Nader.  I  received  no  reply.  sistance  m  gaining  an  ojmortunity  tT  ie"d 

ditlons  prevail  at  the  lime  ot  the  accident  Week  0/  February  is-l  made  several  tele-  this  document  In  W^in«on  prior  to  t"ti* 
iJ  2„.M  "^  weather  could  mcrease  the  phone  calls  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  mony;  he  said  that  he  would  talk  with  Mr 
lethalities  and  damage  by  orders  of  magni-  Atomic  Energy  attempting  to  speak  with  Mr.  Price  about  it  and  call  me  back  He  has  not 
tude.  wmie  Dr.  Ray  may  be  citing  the  stalls-     Edward  Bauser.  Executive  Secretary  ot  the     called 

tically  "most  probable"  results.  It  seems  rea-  Committee.  I  stated  the  nature  of  my  biisi-  After  two  months  ot  effort  and  delay  and 
sonawe  to  question  how  much,  in  such  an  ness  to  his  secretary  and  asked  for  a  return  a  diversionary  substitute  document— I  have 
important  matter,  should  be  lelt  to  the  call.  But  I  was  not  able  to  get  in  touch  with  still  been  unable  to  see  the  dociunent  which 
vagaries  Of  weather.  him.  Ralph  Nader  quoted  on  nuclear  cower  plant 

In  defending  Dr.  Rays  attempt  to  recog-  February  21—1  telephoned  Dr.  Rays  of-  siting  It  is  tempting  to  conclude  that  Nader 
uize  only  the  acute  radiation  lethalities  Hco  and  asked  an  assistant  to  check  on  the  was  correct  that  thl  proposed  sltiuE  criteria 
caused  by  a  nuclear  power  plant  accident  and  disposition  of  my  letter  ot  Pcbruarv  1  and  indicate  many  exiBting  and  nlanned  oower 
thereby  equate  the  effects  to  those  of  a  large     her  Intended  reply.  plants  to  be  unsatelv  Itted   It  this  were  nol 

airplane  crash.  Dr.  Kouts  has  contended  that  February  22—1  called  Congressman  Price's  the  case.  I  would  expect  the  AEC  to  hasten 
This  is  all  that  the  public  Is  Uiterested  m  office  to  Inquire  about  the  disposition  ot  to  make  the  document  available  In  order  to 
2L  """""""Is— the  number  ot  people  my  letter  to  hUn  ot  February  I.  I  was  told  show  this  serious  charge  to  be  Incorrect 
killed  .  I  wager  that  Dr.  Ray  and  Dr.  Kouts  that  it  would  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Moreover.  I  conclude  that-  id  11  the  HeetiJ 
badl.y  underestimate  the  real  depth  ot  the     Joint  Committee  Staff.  latory  Staff  of  the  AEC  called  adminlstraUvc 

public  interest.  I  tried  to  reach  Mr.   Bauser  again,  un-     attention  to  serious  safety  problems  in  nu- 

7.  In  radiating  optimism  and  relief  as  she  successfully.  However,  a  Mr.  Klug.  who  iden-  clear  power  plant  siting  and  recommended 
attempted  to  emphasize  the  quantitative  in-  lined  hUnself  as  a  consultant,  spoke  with  me  siting  changes  eleven  months  ago  1  li ,  if  as 
significance  ot  such  accidents  relative  to  »"<»  1  called  his  attention  to  my  letter  ol  was  clearly  the  case,  the  AEC  prwJeeded  lust 
other  predictions  ot  more  serious  damage,  February  1  to  Mr.  Price  and  Dr.  Kay  and  asked  three  months  ago  to  publish  and  distribute 
Dr.  Ray  has  totally  avoided  focusing  upon  assistance  in  obtaining  the  requested  docu-  an  Incredibly  bland  and  innocuous  document 
one  crucial  fact:  (lie /e,cMmdrcd(o  a  ffton-     ment  entitled     "General     Environmental     Siting 

sand  peopte  icho  ore  kilted  are  those  who  February  28— An  attorney  In  the  OtBce  of  Guide  for  Nuclear  Power  Plants  Topics  and 
Jiie  ctoaesl  to  tlie  nuclear  reactor.  Uiing  General  Counsel.  Mr.  Thomas  Catalan,  called  Bases",  with  absolutely  no  mention  of  the 
rfosefo  a  nuclear  reactor  en (0.7s  special  risk,  and  said  that  he  was  speaking  on  behalf  of  latter  problems  or  recommendations  and 
This  Is  s  point  which  the  utilities  and  the  °f-  Bay  and  that  "Ihe  matter"  had  been  (iU)  if.  as  has  clearly  been  the  case  the 
AEC  have  contmually  attempted  to  avoid  or  turned  over  to  another  attorney.  Mr.  Thomas  AEC  has  been  pushing  as  hard  as  possible 
deny.  Indeed,  the  AEC  and  the  utilities  Engelhardt.  whom  he  said  would  call.  Mr.  to  canltallze  on  the  acute  energr  crisis  by 
strongly  oppose  the  Idea  of  instructing  peo-  Engelhardt,  however,  did  not  call  nor  would  acceleratUjg  the  siting  ot  nuclMr  reactors 
pie  who  live  In  the  vicinity  ot  nuclear  rcac-  he  return  my  call  when  I  tried  to  tench  him  and  minimizing  the  review  process  tor  their 
tors  about  the  actions  that  they  should  take  March  1— Called  Mr.  Peter  Scrivner.  Ad-  siting— it  appears  that  the  recently  pub- 
in  order  to  maximize  their  safety  m  the  event  mmistrative  Assistant  to  Mr.  Price,  and  asked  lished  document  was  deliberately  dlverslon- 
ot  a  nuclear  accident  and  about  the  nature  'or  help.  At  his  suggestion,  I  wrote  .-mother  arv  and  that  the  AEC  Is  deliberately  trvlne 
ot  the  rather  elaborate  coordinated  evacua-  'etter  to  Mr.  Price.  callUig  sttenOon  to  my  to  deceive  the  public  In  these  matters  ' 
tlon  procedures  that  are  planned  and  prac-     letters  of  February  1,  summarizing  the  prob-  Moreover,    in    view   ot    Naders    testimony 

need  by  civil  and  muitary  agencies  on  their  'em  and  requesting  assistance.  I  reached  Mr.  before  thi-s  Committee  two  mou-hs  ago  the 
behalf.  They  fear,  they  say.  that  this  Instruc-  Bauser  by  telephone.  He  probed  at  length  to  consternation  that  it  caused  memlwrs  or 
tion  might  unduly  dampen  the  public  con-  'earn  why  I  wanted  the  documeni  and  said  this  Committee  and  the  Cominittees  piedte 
Bdence  in  nuclear  power.  lie  had  no  way  to  get  it.  Finally,  he  agreed      to  respond  to  his  charge   there  Is  no  reasou- 

8.  Dr.  Ray  has  repeatedly  emphasized  that     to  look  into  it.  „hic  acubt  that  Ibis  Committee  is  tamlllor 

She  has  an  open  door  policy  wltn  regard  to  "archB— I  called  Mr.  Scrivner  and  notified  with  the  April  23.  1973  document  to  which 
providing  information  on  the  civilian  nuclear  him  that  the  document  had  not  been  re-  Nader  referred  It  the  members  ot  this  Com- 
enterprlse.  The  Chairman  ot  this  Committee  eelved.  He  agreed  to  check  further  «ilh  Mr.  mlttee  are  not  familiar  »1th  that  document 
re-emphasized  this  policy  on  numerous  oc-  "'"■  M'-  Bauser  returned  my  telephone  call  thev  are  remiss  In  their  respoiuilbliities  It 
c.i5ions  durmg  the  hearings  on  nuclear  reac  "■">  '  queried  him  about  the  status  ol  per-  thev  are  familiar  with  this  document  and 
tor  Eafety  that  were  held  here  in  January,  "hission  to  read  the  document.  He  was  con-  it  Naders  charges  are  correct  thev  are  a 
and  he  said  repeatedly  that  If  any  person  "'"e-  "'fe,  non-connnittal,  hostile  and  party  to  llie  AECs  deliberate  coiitiiiutnir 
had  any  trouble  whatsoever  to  obtaining  ac-     mockiiig.  ^„^„^  ,j  ,.u|,hold  from  the  public  proles- 

cess  to  any  document,  he  wanted  to  know  '  called  and  reached  Mr.  Engelhardt  tor  sionnl  concern  about  the  safety  of  sitlni;  tor 
about  it  personally— that  he  and  the  Joint  '"C  first  time  He  said  that  evcrytnmg  was  nuclear  power  plants  and  a  party  to  nd- 
Committee  staff  would  see  that  the  Informa-  coming  along  smoothly.  He  liad  been  telling  minutr.itive  and  AEC  efforts  to  hastily  in- 
tlon  was  made  available.  Commissioner  Doub  *[?  ff  together  tor  me  niid  would  m-iu  ihein  crens»  the  siting  ot  nuclear  poner  platits  In 
lias  publicly  promised  on  numerous  occa-        » J.    ,   .u    ,         ...  spite  ot— and  without  public  discussion  ot— 

slons,  and  m  print,  that  staff  oaoers  and        "arcli  15--I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Dau-     the  consequences. 

other  internal  workmg  documents  SStform-     ere'l,™*  h,f. """  m  ?"  ""1  "."'l'"  ""  "''         Congressman  Price  Is  either  personally  un- 

aliy  covered  by  the  PreedoTot  Information     u  Tt^T  »'>"','*.  .'o^ard  it  when  he  got     wmins  tor  the  document  to  bi  made  public 

u  Dj  tne  i-reedom  ot  Inlormatlon     It.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Engelharat,      lu  spite  ot  his  public  avowals  to  the  coiitrary, 
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r.  ',\1u°  "»°''''^  *=  Influencf  Dr,  R»r  tc  release  «hv»yj  oceiir  «ith  manutaclured  eqmpmci 
.•  Whichever  Is  the  raw,  it  does  not  speak  .-.ucl  are  protected  against  by  the  redunda 
je.l    for   tlie  controlling  fonctlon  of  this    design  of  nuclear  systems:  and  while  no 
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Cammlt'ce  in  niatitrs  related  to  the  public 
frtfety. 

9.  In  Jaauarr.  Ralph  Nudcr  al^^o  refertwl  to 
r:;r.[fter  doeynfnt  that  at  ihst  time  was  not 
a-.ai!nb!c  to  the  public.  "Task  Force  Report: 
■  :idy  of  th©  Reactor  Licensing  Process." 
Ortobcr,  1973.  This  document,  which  out- 
i:nc5  n'.»merou7  deftrienties  In  qualiTj-  assnr- 
.mce  and  oth?r  regvilatcry  fmictlona.  was  sub- 
-^(juently  published  in  x-ro  volumes.  The 
3snitljLed  version  wa-t  obtainpd  for  me  in  the 
curse  or  the  transactions  JiiFt  described  boih 
by  Mr.  Bauser  and  by  Mr.  Engclhardt— more 
ihaa  a  mon^h  alter  the  document.  unVnown 
TO  me.  had  been  n.cde  public,  it  Is  instruc- 
tive to  compore  the  orleiiiPl  version  with  the 
panltlzed  version  thnt  Vfzs  rfclpasert  to  the 
public.  The  released  document  has  been  e?c- 
tciisivcly  altcreU  In  way^  that  tend  to  mini- 
mize the  concern  that  the  comments  and 
recommend  a  tloiijj  m&y  cause  the  general  pub- 
lic. Following.  I  quote  examples  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  original  rejjort  and  the 
raodined  "Study  of  QaoUty  Verification  and 
Budget  Impact"  which  ^-as  piiblisiicd  with  a 
date  of  January,  1974: 

a.  Original  tcrsion,  pg.  iB— *Tlie  Task 
Porce"  docs  not  believe  ihat  the  overall  In- 
cident record  01  er  the  past  several  years. 
combined  with  the  common  mcde  failures 
that  have  been  identified,  give  the  required 
confidence  level  that  the  probability  for  such 
uji  accident  is  10  "  (oae  in  a  milliou)  or  less 
per  reactor  year." 

San\ti-ud  version,  pg  I8 — The  Ta*k  Force 
"believes  that  fmihcr  cominuiug  actions 
need  be  taken  to  provtue  additional  assur- 
auce  that  the  probability  for  such  an  a^^cl- 
dent  will  be  owe  in  a  xuUUon  or  Icas  per  reac- 
tor-year." 

b.  QTiginoJ  reriion.  pg.  38— "Afc  a  matter 
of  intereet.  if  there  were  l.OCO  rcnctors  oper- 
atiue  »nd  the  probability  for  a  major  acci- 
dent were  10  ■  (one  in  a  million)  per  reactor- 
5  ear.  the  probability  would  be  lees  than  0.03 
(one  In  33  that  such  an  accident  would  oc- 
cur at  one  or  more  reactors  during  the  30 
year  llXespau  of  the  reactors  ' 

SaniHsed—totAlly  deleted 

c.  Origtjial  versior.  pg  59— "While  Ic  Is 
very  true  that  not  many  deficiencies  have 
Ijeen  found  In  vender  produced  itemji.  this 
is  only  because  there  have  been  fiw  ]n<^pec- 
tious  performed." 

SanitUed  vcmion — totally  deleted. 

d.  Original  vrrsion.  pg.  *-j&— -jt  U  ob- 
vious that  when  only  AEC  resources  are  con- 
sidered as  applied  to  tiie  inimerous 
faceu  ...  of     quality     as«iurance  .  .  .  "the 


lit. 
redundaut 
ign  of  nuclear  systems:  and  while  none 
of  them  resulted  In  «  significant  direct 
threat  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public; 
many  of  the  occ\irrences  either  Illustrated 
failures  m  QA  programs  during  the  con- 
struction or  fiibrlcatlon  phases  or  were 
symptomRtic  of  or  Identified  design  weak- 
nesses in  safety-related  components  and 
.st-stems.  Many  of  the  occurrences  also  were 
of  a  generic  nature  requiring  fcllow-np  in- 
vestigations -at  other  phints. 

10.  This  Committee  derisively  treats  crlUcs 
of  civilian  nuclear  power  and  attempts  to 
jntinldate  and  ignore  them.  I  rtvidly  recall 
the  testimony  of  Dr  David  R.  Inglis  In  this 
chamber  last  Januarv.  This  6fl-ycar-old  dis- 
tiMgtilE^<»d  scholar  and  nuclear  engineer  had 
Imporf^n:  professional  responsibtUties  In  the 
original  MnnbntUii  Project.  He  is  now  a 
Professor  of  Physics  at  Uve  University  of 
\fBssachusetts,  Amherst.  He  prepared  a  care- 
ful statemtui.  cauitoping  against  the  nuclear 
commitment  and  came  here  from  Massachii- 
set-.-J  In  the  heart  of  winter  to  testify  at  his 
own  e.-tpense.  He  was  Scept  waiting  uuill  near 
the  end  of  the  day.  Then,  the  CluUrman  and 
all  member*  of  the  Ct:mmlitee  departed,  save 
one.  Mr.  Holllfield.  who  was  given  the  Cbair- 
maii'5  re-'p on 5lb littles.  Dr.  Inglis  then  began 
his  testimony  while  Mr.  HolliSeld  impa- 
tiently thumbed  papers.  Before  he  completed 
his  stfttement.  be  was  a.-^ked  to  stop  and  de- 
posn  It  for  the  record.  The  contrast  between 
the  attention  and  respect  given  this  gentle 
man  and  thnt  accorded  Dr.  Ray.  who  has 
none  of  hts  ekperience  or  profc^lonal  quali- 
fications. Is  deplorable. 

Other  experienced  men  who  have  previ- 
otiaiy  had  major  responsibilities  with  the 
Atomic  Enerpy  Commission  are  likewise  ig- 
nored and  treated  In  similar  manner  wben 
they  attempt  to  question  tlie  promotion  of 
civilian  nuclear  energy,  iiow  recently  10  rea- 
i;oned  public  discu^iaion';  or  non-public  policy 
discussions  have  such  experienced  men  as  Dr. 
George  L.  Weil  and  Dr.  Karl  Z.  Morgan  been 
asfced  by  the  AEC  or  the  Joint  Commiitee  to 
present  thfir  v.ews? 

11.  It  Is  clear  from  the  polnis  that  I  have 
enumerated  above  that  the  stripes  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy — even  in  the 
light  of  the  bright  image  projected  by  Dr. 
Dixy  Lee  Ray— have  not  changed.  This  Com- 
mittee dofs  not  serve  a  regulatory  function 
with  regard  to  the  AEC.  Rather.  It  acts  Jointly 
lAith  the  AEC  to  promote  the  development 
fif  civihnn  nuclear  energy — and  regularly 
df'fers  to  the  economic  interests  of  the  nu- 


hold  which  Is  virtually  all  pervasive  on  mo:t 
matters  regarding  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment In  the  federal  government.  Dr. 
Dixy  Lee  Ray  and  the  AEC  have  been  cbargca 
with  primary  responsibility  for  developing 
budgets  for  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment. It  is  not  overly  surprising,  therefore. 
that  odminlstrattve  recommendations  for 
renewable  resotirce  research  and  development 
In  the  coming  fiwal  year  are  considerably 
less  than  the  "minimum  viable"  amount  re- 
quested by  tho'.e  who  have  re.«ponsibmti»js 
In  these  area.*:  the  amount  projected  for  oil 
kinds  of  solar,  ocean,  wind  and  biological 
conversion  technologies  combined  la  less 
than  the  City  of  Baltimore  will  epend  on 
l^gal  fees  related  to  extension  of  its  express- 
way system;  far  le53  than  was  recenUv  spent 
printing  rationing  tickets  for  ga.v>llne;  only 
txo-inlrds  the  cost  of  a  single  phantom  Jer, 
C  6  percent  the  amount  EXXON  spent  chang- 
ing its  ."^ignr.;  and  1.6  percent  the  amount 
ihe  AEC  will  speod  on  civllUn  nuclear  power. 
The  amount  being  spent  this  year  on  these 
icchnolovtes  is  less  than  that  burled  In  the 
budget  for  expenses  related  to  development 
of  supersonic  and  hypersonic  air  transports. 

It  is  true  that  after  many  years  of  doing 
Mrtually  nothing  to  develop  renewable  en- 
ergy resource  con^-ei-slon  technologies,  we  are 
now  beginning  to  move  ahead — but  only  at 
a  slow  crawl  as  opposed  to  sitting  dead  still, 

A  new  omce  for  determining  future  policy 
and  goals  for  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment *-as  recently  established  In  the  Execu- 
tive OTice  of  the  WTiite  House.  Dr.  Alvln 
Wliiberg— a  leading  proponent  of  civilian 
nufiear  power,  and  previously  Director  of 
the  Oak  Ridee  National  Laboratory — was 
placed  ip.  charge.  It  was  hardly  two  years  ago 
w  hen  he  publicly  wild  that  If  we  developed  a 
drttg  to  prevent  or  halt  the  growth  of  cancer 
we  could  cease  worrying  obout  most  ex- 
posures to  radiation. 

III.  THOSE  WHO  CONIfiOL  THE  NUCLEAR  ENTCE- 
PKISn  ARE  OFTEN  CAVALIER  ABOUT  MATTEJIS 
THAT  AFFECT  THE  Pl^LIC  SAFETr 

1.  A  modern  nuclear  reactor  may  contain 
radioaf-tive  fission  products  equivalent  to 
tiio«c  prodnccrt  by  the  explosion  of  thou- 
sands of  Hiio5hinui-sl?ed  atomic  bombs. 
There  arc  problems  of  scale,  and  this  coun- 
try has  less  than  45  years  toUl  operational 
experience  with  laige  nuclear  reactors  hav- 
ing an  electrical  generaUug  capacity  of  400 
megawatts  elcciricpl  or  greater.  Not  one  reac- 
tor with  a  pc\^er  rating  of  over  809  mega- 
watt:; electrical  has  a  full  year  of  operational 
experience.  Human  error  Is  the  most  likely 
cau.^e  of  a  nuclear  accident.  There  are  ex- 
treme  shortages  of  qualified  personnel  for 


..__...,     „.« ...     ,„,     fl.-r.r   industry   When   coiiUlcis   with    pubUc      .._.,   ^u^.^^,,,  „,  quoimea  personnel  lor 

re*>ult  IS  an  extremely  low  quantitative  cou-     «^^<-ty  emerge.  It  has  not  beeu  many  years,     building  and  opemting  nuclTar^we^  Dlanls 
fldence  level  that  the  .^^^oduct  «,i|  perform     '  .?''*^/"''Tvf   '?^  ^^^'f^'^J^  ^l  this  Com-     and  continual  Sfetrrela?ed^.?^nnelpr^^^^ 

ninr»  Rlrtn^'elU  safely  standards  from  Ijcing 
sent  for  uranHtm  miners. 

To  tiave  the  AEC  and  this  Ciinuuit'ee  re- 
^pons)h!e  for  con.^l den :;}.■:  nuclear  .safety  is 
almost  as  aa«urd  a«  a  specucle  that  I  wit- 
ne-.jw*d  at  tbe  NnMcnal  Academy  of  Sciences 
on  January  29:  Dr.  Chauncey  Starr— who  is 
Rti  electncil  and  nuclear  enpUiccr.  President 
of  Die  Elecuic  Power  Rescarih  Tns'ltute,  the 
original  organiser  of  the  Atomic  Industrial 
forum  and  &  major  proponent  of  civilian  nu- 
clear pnv.er— had  primary  re<iponsibiUty  for 
lc7ttirlng  to  an  audience  of  thousands  on  the 
."iibject  of  ■■  Environmental  Health  and 
.Safety"  In  an  Academy  Forum  on  'Energy: 
Futiu-e  Alternatives  and  Risk.s '.  Xo  physi- 
fUna  or  public  hfal'.ii  penpie  v.ere  involved. 
There  were  no  scheduled  discussions  of  the 
risks  of  civilian  nuclear  power  and  no  sciied- 
uled  discussions  of  alternatives  such  as 
s<-.l.ir.  wind  and  ocean  thermal  energy.  Dr. 
Philip  H.indler.  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  his  closing  remarks 
did  express  sor,oit3  concern  about  the  clvil- 
iin  nuclear  enterprise,  paitclualrly  the  com- 
mlimciit  to  the  breeder  reactor. 
Tlie  atomic  establishment  has  a  strangle 
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SQHitised  irriion— totally  deiete<l. 

e.  original  version,  pg.  16—  Review  of  the 
optratiitg  history  associated  wuh  30  operat- 
ing nuclear  reactors  mdjcated  that  durhit: 
the  period  1  1/72.S  30  73  approximately  Mo 
abnormal  occurrences  uerc  reported  to  the 
AEC.  Mauy  of  the  occurrences  were  signifi- 
cant and  of  a  generic  nature  requiring 
loUow-up  investigations  at  c.btr  plants 
Forty  percent  of  the  ccti-rrenccs  cere  trace- 
able to  some  extent  to  de.'Jin  and  or  labrlca- 
I'uQ  related  deficien.7k3.  The  remaining  in- 
cidents were  caused  by  operator  error,  im- 
proper mainteuanc.  inadequate  ejectirm 
control.  adniinlsu»;ive  deficiencies,  random 
failure  and  combinations  thereof." 

Sanitized  ler-io/i,  p^.  15—  Review  of  the 
operauDg  history  oasociated  with  30  operat- 
ing nuclear  reat'.ors  has  showu  that  during 
ihc  period  1,  1/72-5  30  73  no  nuclear  acci- 
dents occurred  and  no  member  of  the  public 
was  injured  In  any  way  due  to  radtolugical 
causes.  Hoftever.  this  record  also  contains 
spproxirnately  830  abnormal  occtirrence  re- 
poru  filed  with  the  AEC.  While  the  V9;:t 
majority  of  these  abnormal  o-^currences  rep- 
resented faUures   that  aie  anticipated,  will 


this  during  his  period  of  tenure  as  Director 
of  the  Reactor  Research  Division,  and  he  re- 
peatedly empha.si"cd  this  In  his  testimony 
before  Congress  in  support  of  the  fl:x-al  I9T4 
budget.  Experience  has  shown  that  an  aver- 
nye  of  20  abnormal  Incidents  per  year  mav 
be  expected  In  an  operating  nuclear  reactor, 
and  that  many  of  these  Incidents  have  Im- 
portanr.  saTety  Implications.  Fully  20  to  25 
percent  of  the  commercial  reactors  in  the 
country  are  often  shut  doiyn  ond  Inoper- 
auie  due  to  safety  related  problems. 

Yet.  the  Administration,  the  AEC  and 
this  Committee  are  doing  everything  In  their 
power  to  increase  the  speed  of  nuclear  power 
plant  suing,  minimize  public  review  and 
discussion  of  proposed  sites  and  attain  the 
goal  of  Increasing  the  number  of  nuclear 
reactors  from  the  present  42  to  1000  within 
tbe  short  period  of  27  years. 

2.  There  are  no  protective  systems  In  any 
reactor  that  mitigate  against  catastrophic 
releases  of  radioactivity  In  the  event  of  a 
primarj*  reactor  [iressure  vessel  rupture. 
Many  older  reactors  are  constructed  of  lower 
quality  steels  than  those  currently  con- 
sidered acceptable  for  nuclear  reactor  ves- 
sels. Moreover,  the  belt  zones  of  these  ves- 
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sels  have  been  subjected  to  prolonged  hlgh- 
intenalty  Irradiation.  Although  systematic 
Information  Is  not  available.  It  is  known 
I  hat  prolonged  Irradiation  weakens  steel  and 
increases  the  probability  of  vessel  failure. 
The  probability  of  pressure  vessel  failure  In 
a  non-nuclear  vessel  made  of  this  quality 
sieel  Is  about  one  In  100,000  per  vessel-.vear. 
We  may  guess  that  the  probability  of  pres- 
sure vessel  failure  in  these  older  nuclear 
reactors  is  even  greater  than  this.  Vet,  they 
ccntinuo  to  operate,  and  there  has  been  no 
i!)dlcatton  that  operation  Is  to  be  stopped. 
(Refer:  Stratton  report,  Jan.  14.  1074), 

3.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  need  for  emer- 
gency shut-down  will  arise  at  least  once  in 
the  operating  life  of  a  reactor.  Thus,  it  was 
n'Rclally  recognized  by  the  AEC  and  this 
Committee  last  December  that  reactors 
should  have  redundant  emergency  shut- 
down ("SCRAM")  systems.  Yet,  the  pre- 
scribed redundancy  of  SCRAM  systems  will 
be  requh-ed  In  tbe  design  of  nuclear  power 
plants  only  for  applications  submitted  sub- 
sequent to  October  1,  1976.  That  Is  two  and 
a  half  years  from  now,  and  many  new  appli- 
cations are  expected  to  be  processed  before 
that  time.  The  need  for  this  safety  feature 
should  have  been  acknowledged  years  ago. 
Now,  an  extremely  relaxed  approach  Is  being 
taken  to  enacttog  this  Important  safety  pre- 
caution on  behalf  of  the  public. 

4.  The  new  Acceptance  Criteria  for  Emer- 
gency Core  CooUng  Systems  that  were  pro- 
mulgated on  December  28.  1973,  recognized 
that  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  safety  for  higher 
standards  to  be  required  In  the  fabrication 
of  fuel  rods.  Tet,  fuel  has  already  t>een  fab'l- 
cated  to  the  old  standards  for  63  reactors 
that  ore  now  under  coiistructlon.  Although 
most  of  these  reactors  will  not  be  ready  for 
operation  for  several  years.  It  is  planned 
to  use  these  Inferior  fuel  rods.  Moreover, 
since  fuel  rods  are  replaced  at  the  rate  of 
only  30  percent  per  year  during  operation, 
It  will  be  three  years — as  much  as  ten  years 
from  now  on  some  reactors — before  these 
reactors  will  be  equipped  with  the  improved 
fuel  rods  that  are  Judged.  In  the  mterest  of 
safety,  to  be  desirable  today, 

S,  The  AEC  has  recently  suggested  (WASH- 
1270,  •■Technical  Report  on  Antirlpattd  Tran- 
sients Without  Scram")  that  n  poal  be  set 
for  the  risk  level  to  be  accepted  for  nuclear 
reactors  In  the  country  at  large  such  that  the 
probabiuty  of  an  accident  kuiing  100  to  1000 
people  would  be  "less  than"  one  In  lOOO  per 
year  ("less  than"  In  statistical  jargon  means 
no  greater  than  one  In  1001— for  practical 
purposes,  it  means  no  more  often  than  once 
In  1000).  From  this,  one  may  conclude:  (I) 
In  the  year  2000.  when  we  are  expected  to 
have  1000  operating  reactors  In  the  nation,  we 
should  be  happy  if  we  achieve  the  goal  of 
experiencing  only  one  such  accident  each 
year,  (li)  The  AEC  policy,  reBectmg  Dr.  Ray's 
public  pronouncements  on  related  subjects' Is 
ignortag  the  tremendous  damage  done  by 
such  an  accident  aside  from  the  acute  lethal- 
ities and  Ignoring  the  ability  of  adverse 
weather  to  Increase  these  deaths  and  other 
casualties  and  damage  by  orders  of  magni- 
tude, I  think  that  I  can  confidently  say  that 
if  the  public  were  told  that  they  could  expect 
such  an  accident,  the  seriousness  of  which 
would  depend  upon  the  weather,  each  year — 
they  would  reject  the  nuclear  option  hands 
down, 

6.  Radiation  Management  Corporation,  a 
small  company  In  Philadelphia,  Is  respon- 
sible for  coordinating  the  evaluation  and 
treatment  of  radiation  casualties  at  civilian 
nuclear  facilities  In  the  central  eastern  re- 
gion of  the  United  States.  Utility  emergency 
evacuation  plans  prepared  to  protect  the 
public  near  nuclear  reactors  specify  that  peo- 
ple receiving  100  rad  or  more  of  whole  body 
irradiation  will  be  traiuported  to  Philadel- 
phia for  diagnostic  and  treatment  procedvires 
under  their  auspices.  The  Corporation  has 
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rental  access  to  two  or  three  helicopters  each 
of  which  carry  two  patients.  The  U.S,  Marines 
could  be  asked  to  supply  100  helicopters  in  a 
major  emergency.  In  the  kind  of  accident  re- 
ferred to  above,  in  which  100  to  1000  people 
received  acutely  lethal  radiation  exposures. 
thousands  of  people  would  receive  doses  In 
excess  of  100  rads  and  would  have  severe 
radiation  sickness  and  many  would  require 
prolonged  special  treatment.  Upon  query  to 
Radiation  Management  Corporation,  I  have 
been  told  tliat  the  emergejicy  plan  actually 
covers  only  patients  who  are  severnly  over- 
exposed on  si/c.  I.e.,  their  services  are  geared 
to  treatment  of  a  few  casualties  occurring 
within  a  nuclear  racillty.  Their  special  clin- 
ical facilities,  which  are  located  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  have  ca- 
pacity for  full  treatment  of  only  2  or  3  pa- 
tients. I  was  told  that  by  purchasing  mobile 
reverse  isolation  units  from  a  local  supplier, 
the  ntimber  of  patients  that  could  be  accom- 
modated could  be  increased  to  between  60 
and  100. 

It  Is  obvious  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
way  to  provide  for  the  adequate  care  of  the 
number  of  patients  who  would  be  Eub- 
lethaliy  but  seriously  irradiated  In  the  event 
of  an  accident  such  as  that  discussed  alKJve. 
7.  Although  our  civilian  nuclear  program 
Is  now  far  advanced  and  nuclear  power  plant 
siting  Is  being  rapidly  accelerated,  the  AEC 
has  no  substantive  program  for  verifying  the 
quality  of  components  that  go  into  reactors. 
They  have  no  authority  or  arrangements  for 
inspecting  even  such  important  manufacture 
and  fabrication  activities  as  those  of  nuclear 
steam  system  supplies.  The  utilities,  whose 
capabilities  In  these  areas  are  often  limited, 
are  held  "responsible".  Adherence  to  "high 
standards'  specified  on  paper  is  largely  han- 
dled by  assurances  on  paper.  The  January. 
1974.  Task  Force  Report  "Study  of  Quality 
Veriiicatlon  and  Budget  Impact"  recognizes 
this  and  recommends  increased  staffing  and 
an  increased  budget  to  overcome  these  de- 
ficiencies. These  recommendations  come  late 
In  the  game  when  one  considers  that  the 
AEC  and  this  Committee  have  been  assuring 
the  public  of  "high  quality."  "stringent  in- 
spections" and  "defense  m  depth"  for  years. 
The  report  emphasizes  that  if  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Task  Force  had 
been  on  the  conservative  side  with  regard  to 
safety,  the  recommended  Increase  in  person- 
nel and  budget  would  be  much  greater.  The 
report  states,  ".  .  .  it  shoHid  be  made  clear 
that  the  Task  Force's  recommendations  really 
represent  the  minimum  program  that  is  be- 
lieved to  be  consistent  with  providing  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  an  appropriate  level 
of  risk  will  be  achieved." 

A  small  pilot  program  for  In  residence  In- 
spectors to  be  on  two  construction  sites  and 
a  modest  increase  in  Inspectors  for  compo- 
nent vendors  are  now  projected.  But  the 
Increased  effort  projected  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  in  no  sense  approximates  that 
which  the  report  indicated  would  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  adequate  quality  and  safety 
assurance  In  nuclear  reactors. 

8.  Current  Issues  of  10  CFR  Part  lOO  which 
specify  Reactor  Site  Criteria  still  refer  "For 
further  guidance  in  developmg  .  .  .  the  low 
population  zone  ...  to  Technical  Informa- 
tion Document  14844.  dated  March  23.  1962, 
which  contains  a  procedural  method  and  a 
sample  calculation  that  results  In  distance!; 
roughly  reflecting  current  siting  practices  of 
the  Commission."  This  document.  "Calcula- 
tion of  Distance  Factors  for  Power  and  Test 
Reactor  Test  Sites"  gives  sample  calculations 
of  a  low  population  zone  radius  around  a  465 
megawatt  electrical  reactor  of  13.3  miles.  Yet 
present  day  reactors  two  and  a  half  times 
that  size  have  low  population  zone  radii  of 
only  three  miles,  e.g.,  less  than  a  quarter  as 
treat.  This  Is  Justified,  as  specified  In  Regula- 
tory Guide  1.4,  by  assumptions  concerning 
the  probable  attenuation  of  released  radio- 
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acUvity  by  engineered  safeguards,  e.g..  con- 
tainment sprays,  recirculating  filter  svBtems, 
etc. 

The  effectiveness  of  these  engineered  safe- 
guards, however,  is  dependent  upon  the  as- 
sumption tiiat  the  main  containment  is  not 
breached,  that  it  leaics  contained  radioactiv- 
ity only  at  a  low  technically  specified  rate, 
tisually  01  or  0.2  percent  per  dav.  If  contain- 
ment Is  breoclied,  a«  by  an  airborne  missile, 
sabotage  or  Internal  missiles  and  dislocations 
as  would  likely  be  experienced  lu  the  event 
of  a  pressure  vessel  rupture  or  a  complete 
core  meltdown,  these  engineered  safeguards 
are  largely  ineffective.  It  is  such  events  as 
these  to  which  my  previous  dlpcuslson  had 
applied. 

Core  meltdown  or  pressure  vescel  rupture, 
however,  are  not  design  basis  accidents.  It  is 
not  presently  considered  possible  to  design 
for  protecUon  against  them.  The  only  pro- 
tections are  assumptions  of  improbability 
and  dutance.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  real 
significance  of  the  "Maximum  Credible  De- 
sign Basis  Accident"  to  which  standard  cal- 
culations of  low  population  zones  apply. 

The  design  basis  accident  or  "maximum 
credible  accident"  sisuroes  release  into  an 
intact  containment  of  an  amount  of  radio- 
activity calculated  to  bo  made  available  if 
total  core  meltdown  were  to  occur— An  event 
which  most  authorities  thUxk  cannot  occur 
without  containment  being  breached.  It  Is. 
therefore,  purely  hypothetical  and  portrays 
a  less  severe  than  possible  accident  situation. 
Moreover,  even  in  this  relatively  benl»^n 
hypothetical  situation  In  which  all  engi- 
neered safeguards  work,  the  total  radiation 
do.se  to  the  adult  thyroid  on  the  outer  bound- 
ary of  the  low  population  zone  could  be  up 
to  300  rem.  Dosei.  for  people  within  the  law 
poptUatlon  zone  and  near  its  inner  perimeter 
co\Ud  be  much  greater.  Biologically,  these  are 
not  low  or  iJinocuous  adult  radiation  expo- 
sures. While  using  these  exposures  as  cri- 
teria for  colculaUng  low  population  zones  10 
CRF  lOO  says  In  a  footnote:  that  .  .  .  "these 
site  criteria  guides  are  .  .  ."  not  •".  .  .  in- 
tended to  imply  that  these  numbers  consti- 
tute acceptable  limits  for  emergency  dosea  to 
the  public  under  accident  conditions.  Rather. 
.  .  .  the  300  rem  th\TOid  value  .  .  .  has  been 
set  forth  as  ...  a  reference  value  .  .  ..  which 
can  be  used  in  the  evaluation  of  reactor  sites 
with  respect  to  potential  reactor  accidents. 
..."  In  practice,  however,  this  is  the  risk  that 
we  decide  to  take  for  an  accident  In  which 
all  engmeered  safeguards  work  wben  we  cal- 
culate low  population  aones  on  this  basis. 
These  criteria,  as  Ralph  I>app  has  pointed 
out.  do  not  consider  the  fact  that  one  would 
expect  a  ten-fo!d  higher  radiation  dose  for 
the  infant  thyroid  than  the  adult  thrroid  for 
the  same  uptake  of  radlo-iodlne,  and  3  to  4 
times  the  adult  dose  In  young  children  ex- 
posed to  common  air  coucentratloua  of  radio- 
lodine. 

Hence,  even  the  most  optimistic  accident 
assumptions  that  are  used  in  calculating  low 
population  zones  leave  much  to  be  de*lred 
where  public  safety  Is  concerned. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  AEC  did  not  move  to 
prohibit  the  siting  of  reactors  on  an  Island 
m  the  Delaware  River  11  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia—where 50,000  people  would  have 
been  contained  in  tiie  "low  population 
Kone"- until  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  In- 
sisted that  reactor  siting  be  prohibited  there. 
According  to  "Guide  to  the  Preparation  of 
Emergency  Plans  for  Production  and  Utiliza- 
tion Faculties,"  December.  1970.  a  low  pop- 
ulation zone  should  be  designated  such  that 
all  people  therein  can  be  evacuated  within 
two  hours. 

In  many  instances  where  nuclear  reactors 
are  bemg  sited  at  low  population  densities, 
the  population  Is  expected  to  Increase  fom-- 
fold  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  Low  popu- 
lation zones,  therefore,  cannot  realistically 
be  expected  to  remain  "low  population  zones" 
forever. 
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Is  there  any  accpptable  safe  «-oy.  genile- 
men.  In  the  eastern  United  states,  lo  site  a 
nuclear  reaclor? 

IV.  THK  CIVILIAN  NtrrtEAR  rOMMITlirrKT  13  DE- 
STROYING FKEt  ENTrapr.TSE  TS  THE  ELrCTBI- 
C«  POWEB  AND  EELATFD  INDl'SmiZS — RCStTLT- 

IHO     n»     TRCIB     VIRTUAI.     NATIONALIZATION 

r\CtPT    THAT    niE    nJCREOIBLY     HIKE    EKTEH- 

raise  or  smoveling  as  ijixh  pmur  monty 

AS     POSSIBLE      Ol'T      OP      THE     U.S.      -niEARCHr 
miAINS 

The  nuclear  power  ijidiiitry  has  been  de- 
lii»craiely  created  by  ilie  gover.mieJit  throueli 
tiie  auspices  of  this  Committee.  It  could  uoi 
have  become  a  reality  without  the  goveru- 
inent  gift  of  nn'^Ii'ar  technology-,  access  to 
iitiliaatlou  of  goverument  faculties,  billions 
of  federal  dollars  in  le'^earcli  and  develop- 
nieut  funds,  matching  funds  for  demonstra- 
tion plants,  Btat«  and  federally  supported 
mouitoriJig  and  emergency  programs,  and 
federal  liability  insurance,  f-ome  states  are 
now  expending  Inrgc  sums  for  advance  loca- 
tion and  evaluation  of  mces  nhicli  will  evcn- 
tuftUy  be  used  for  power  plants  by  the  utili- 
ties. Some  eJTorLs  have  been  made  to  silmu- 
lato  "competition*  by  such  methods  as  at- 
tempting to  contract  denion^tratiou  plants 
to  more  than  one  man  iifricturer.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, the  cost  of  each  is  so  great  and  so  few 
companies  are  sumcientiy  large  and  well 
equipped  with  espenf^^e  and  resources  tliat 
competiUon  is  nil.  The  cflre<t  of  tlic  nuclear 
program  Ls  to  niai:e  thc:«  few  companies 
larger  yet. 

The  need  to  KanUardi-e  nuclear  facilities 
to  federally  determined  Fpecificatloiu  and 
to  Increase  quality  assurance  wUi  increas- 
ingly favor  federal  control  of  the  power  in- 
dustry and  the  qrowth  of  a  few  large  com- 
panies to  the  exclusion  of  others.  The  evolv- 
ing recognition  of  a  peed  for  resident  inspec- 
tors of  construction  qnd  of  component  man- 
ufacture win  Inevitably  lead  to  greater  fed- 
eral control.  The  need  tn  protect  against 
sabotage  of  nuclear  facilities  and  against 
diversion  of  nuclear  materials  will  lead  in 
the  same  direction.  Tlieodore  Taylor  s\ig- 
gested  to  tlila  Committee  in  January  that  a 
federal  police  force  eostin^  «ioo  million  per 
rear  would  be  needed  by  1980  to  provide 
ade<}UBte  protection  of  nuciciir  facimies  nnd 
shipments. 

By  declaring  the  future  of  electrical  power 
generation  lo  be  nuclear,  by  claiming  that 
nuclear  power  would  be  so  cheap  that  It 
would  not  be  worthwliUe  to  meter  it.  and 
by  providing  numerous  ln<^enilves  the  fed- 
eral government  efTectiveiy  made  most  util- 
ities fear  that  It  would  be  uncompetitive  for 
ihem  not  to  "go  nndear".  If  same  now  have 
doubts,  they  are.  ne\eriheless.  hooked". 
They  have  now  lUTosted  huae  amounts  of 
capital  and  years  ft  advance  planiini?,  and 
they  are  trapped.  The  nuclear  commltin-ni 
has  effectively  r..bhed  a  large  sector  of  Amer- 
tcnn  business  of  three  mo-^t  basic  element-? 
of  the  free  enrerprlre  .system:  Initiative, 
competition  and  riO:.  The  pigeons  of  this 
planning  and  economic  ftafco  uill  e\cntually 
come  home  to  rooist.  with  the  dt^bandment 
of  this  Commitiee.  Bui  the  damage  wiM  long 
smce  have  been  done. 

The  various  solar  energy  options  would 
liKve  required  far  less  federal  research  and 
development  support  and  would  have  been 
ame!iable  to  more  diversified  acUvltles  with- 
in a  more  viable  and  Independent  free  en- 
terprU^  economy.  Ironically,  the  »100  miUion 
tiiai  Taylor  suggests  as  an  annual  cost  of 
policing  nuclear  faculties  is  exactly  twice 
the  fiscal  1975  Administration  budget  recom- 
mendation for  the  "solar"  energy  opttotu. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

V.  THE  FOBCED  DEVEI.OPMEKT  OF  ClVlI  UN  Nr- 
CLEAS  POWER  BY  THE  COVERNMKNT  HAA 
PLATED  AN  :MPOaTANT  ROtC  IN  PRODUCING 
THE  PRE.SENT  LNESGT  '■CSISIS",  IT  ALLOWKO 
TO  CONTINOi:  ;n  its  PBESCKT  rontSE.  IT  wn-L 
CONTSIBUTE  TO  EVEN  MOfit  SEaiOUS  ENERGY 
CPISIS    r;<    THE    rLiTUHE 

The  strong  federally  motivated  emphasis 
'ipcn  nuclear  power  over  the  past  twenty- 
.«i\  years  has  played  an  important  role  in 
encouraghig  the  decline  of  the  coal  mining 
industry,  in  delaying  the  evolution  of  pro- 
duction methods  for  liquiflcatlon  and  gasi- 
r  cation  of  coal,  and  l:i  dlverUng  Iniereft 
from  earncAt  ciinrts  to  develop  mature  leoh- 
uo]cii;le5  for  CDnver.'*lon  of  the  naturally  re- 
newable enercy  resource.';. 

Considerably  less  effort  and  money  placed 
into  solar.  »ind.  ocean  thermal  and  biocon- 
version  technologies  over  the  past  twenty 
years  than  has  been  placed  Into  nuclear 
technology  could  have  resulted  In  far  more 
eiierey  being  produced,  more  cheaply,  more 
reliably  and  more  safely  from  these  sources 
than  Is  being  produced  by  nuclear  energy  to- 
day. There  would  be  no  energy  crisis, 

Vr.    CIVIUiN     Nl'CLCAK     POWCK     OfCREASES    THE 
NAnONAL  SECVBITV 

It  directly  decreasefi  the  national  security 
by  rcnderhig  us  more  vulnerable  to  natural 
dlsa-sier.  civU  alsordcr  and  mUltary  attack 
The  concentration  of  relatively  large  quan- 
tities of  potentially  lethal  fission  piwiuct* 
IS  a  prime  reason  for  this  increased  vulner- 
ability. Also  important,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  nuclear  power,  becau^  of  the  economies 
of  scale,  favors  increased  dependence  upon 
central  sources  of  power. 

Sular  energy  .sharply  contrasts  with  this. 
No  extraordinary  hazard  Is  created  by  de- 
struction of  a  solar  facility.  Also,  it  favora 
decentralization  of  power  sources.  Virtual 
independence  of  large  portions  of  residential 
and  commercial  buildings  through  the  utill- 
Tailon  of  solar  energy  is  not  an  unreasonable 
goal. 

CivUlan  nuclear  powtr  inCiTcctly  decreases 
tlie  national  security  by  making  intorna- 
tiojial  terrorist  activities  more  likely  and  by 
otherwise  setting  the  stage  for  large  scale 
di.^irnptlons  in  less  developed  countries  of 
the  world.  If  it  taxes  our  ability  to  safely 
use  civilian  nuclear  energy  on  a  large  scale. 
can  we  expect  the  less  developed  countries 
to  use  It  safely  lo  meet  their  energy  needs 
and  solve  the  dUemma  of  balancing  resources 
and  population?  The  answer  is  clearly  "No". 
On  the  other  hand.  I  can  think  of  no  com- 
mument  that  this  nation  could  make  that 
has  gieater  potential  for  assuring  world 
peace  tlian  to  develop  the  various  Kolar,  wind 
and  ocean  eneryy  conversion  technologies  on 
a  crash  basis. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1&46  stated  a 
national  policy  of  developing  and  titillzing 
auimtc  energy  to  -assure  the  common  de- 
fense" and  for  ■improving  the  public  wel- 
fare, imreasing  the  etandard  of  UvIdij:. 
strenethenlnfi  free  competition  in  private 
e'lterprl-se.  and  promoting  world  pence'-'.  In 
each  of  these  policy  areas,  the  civilian  n\i. 
clear  power  commitment  ir  now  doing,  or 
threatens  to  do.  the  exact  opposite  of  that 
which  was  intended. 

Moreover.  In  view  of  the  deliberate  de- 
ception of  the  public  with  regards  to  the 
risks  of  the  clvUlan  nuclear  enterprise,  the 
indifference  to  constructive  criticism,  and 
Uie  self-righteous  "'more  qualUied  to  decide 
than  you  '  arrogance  of  those  who  control 
the  nuclear  enterprise— the  civilian  nuclear 
commitment  threatens  to  undermine  the 
most  fundamental  principles  on  which  this 
government  is  based.  The  dec'sion  to  fully 
embrace  or  to  reject  nuclear  fission  as  our 
primary  future  source  of  energy  may  be 
more  momentous  than  the  decision  to  elect 
any  individual  president.  It  is  now  past  lime 
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for  the  American  r>ubllc  to  become  Involved 
in  this  decision.  1  personally  believe  that  it 
is  lime  for  o.ir  go. ernment  to  squarely  face 
the  fact  that  the  commitment  to  civilian 
nuclear  Hiaion  was  a  great  mlsUke  and  to 
set  about  exirlc&ting  itself  from  that  com- 
mitment  a-s  rapidly  and  as  gracefully  as 
po&siole. 
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CHAPIER    iij — CATASTROPHIC   NUCLEAft 

ACfJOtNTS 

I  By  Daniel  F   Furd  and  Henry  W.  KendaU. 
Union  oi  Concerned  Scientists) 
J.  Introaucti<m 
The  Inrye  C(\iantity  of  radioactive  material 
that  acctimiilates  in  each  operating  nuclear 
reactor  Implies  the  need  for  the  most  strin- 
gent care  to  see  that  no  appreciable  portion 
ever  escape.s.  If  any  major  release  were  to 
occur,  the  stage  would  be  Ml  for  an  accident 
of  unprecedented  scale. 

Whether  Uie  safety  systems.  speclQcaUy 
the  emergency  core  cooling  systems  (ECCSl. 
iustalled  in  the  present  generation  of  water- 
cooled  nuclear  power  reactors  are  adequate  Xc 
prevent  the  major  loss  of  radloacuvity  dur- 
ing an  accident  has  recently  become  a  niatt«r 
of  national  conuoveriy,  a  controversy  in 
which  ihe  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists 
(UCS)  has  played  a  leading  role.  The  public 
debate  on  reacU^r  sarety  began  In  1971  fol- 
lowing Uie  failure  of  some  critical  safety 
system  tests.  Withhi  a  year,  two  report,^ » 
wer«  released  identifying  weaknesses  in  the 
de.>ign  of  present  ECCS  and  setting  forOi 
the  size  and  scale  of  an  accident  that  might 
possibly  Qccw  as  a  result  of  these  weaknesses. 
Stimulated  In  part  by  these  reporu,  the 
Atomic  Encrpy  Commission  (AEC)  initiated 
a  rulemaking  proceedhigJ  in  January  1972  in 
whicii  use  provided  the  technical  aud  scien- 
tific support  to  an  Inierventng  coalition  of 
citizens  groups,  the  CoiisoUdatod  National 
Inter.euors.  Tills  hearing  did  not  end  until 
July  1973.  Tlie  accumulated  record  of  oral 
proceedings  was  o\er  22.000  pages  long  with 
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a  nearly  equivalent  volume  of  doctmients  of 
record.  The  hearing  record  >  has  proved  to 
ue  a  major  embarrassment  to  the  AEC  and 
the  nuclear  industry.  It  exposed  for  the  first 
lime  major  disagreements  over  the  design 
criteria  for  ECCS  promulgated  by  the  AEC, 
disagreements  between  the  AEC's  staff  In 
Washington  and  the  majority  of  the  reactor 
,-ifeiy  experts  on  whom  it  relies  for  its  safety 
rcwarcli  and  teclmlcal  evaluations. 

The  matters  discussed  at  the  ECCS  hear- 
lug  were  highly  technical  and.  as  the  size 
nf  the  hearing  record  indicates,  of  great 
volume.  It  is  not  possible  to  summarize  the 
technical  arguments  and  positions  in  a  brief 
)jut  satisfactory  manner.-  However,  discus- 
^ion  of  the  risks  and  consequences  of  catas- 
trophic accidents  in  the  reactor  program  can- 
not be  omitted  from  a  review  of  the  nuclear 
fuel  cycle  without  damaging  the  review's 
completeness.  Accordingly,  we  have  set  forth 
in  this  chapter  a  brief,  largely  non-technical 
summary  of  these  important  matters  draw- 
lug  on  the  ECCS  hearing  record,  several  UCS 
analyses,  and  other  sources.  The  references 
will  allow  the  Interested  reader  access  to  the 
material  on  which  our  summary  Is  based. 
2.  The  consequences  o/  a  major  uncon- 

troUed  accident 
The  potentially  devastating  coiiF«quences 
of  a  major  nuclear  reactor  accident  are  re- 
lated to  the  prodigious  quantities  of  radio- 
activity that  accumulate  during  normal  oper- 
ation. This  radioactivity  Is.  to  turn,  a  re- 
sult  of   the    fissioning    or   splitting   of   the 
original  Uranium-235  nuclei  in  the  fuel  ele- 
ments. The  quantities  of  radioactivity  In  a 
reactor  are  measured  in  the  tens  of  billions 
of  curies.  This  radioactivity  Includes  mate- 
rials with  short  and  Intermediate  halt-lives 
and  some  alpha-active  elements  referred  to 
as  ■•transuranlcs."  •  some  of  which  have  half- 
lives  on  the  order  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
years.  The  radi.sacuve  accumulation  in  a  large 
power  reactor  is  equivaleut   to   the   fallout 
from   tliousanda   of   Hlroshlma-^lze   nuclear 
weapons  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent any  Inadvertent  release.  Consider,  for 
example,  that  20'";   of  a  reactor's  radioactive 
material  is  gaseous  in  normal  circumstances, 
and.  If  released  to  the  environment  In  one 
way  or  another,  could  be  swept  along  by  the 
winds  for  many  tens  of  miles  to  expose  peo- 
ple outside   the  reactor   site   boundaries   to 
what  could  be  lethal  amounts  of  radioactiv- 
ity. The    lethal  distance  may  approach  100 
miles.  Injury  to  health,  genetic  damage,  and 
Increased  susccplibllity  to  a  variety  of  dis- 
eases can  occur  at  hundreds  of  miles. 

A  tj-plcal  urban  population  density  might 
exceed  8000  persons  per  square  mile,  and  re- 
actors are  now  more  often  being  sited  close 
to  major  population  centers.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, tlie  Indian  Point  site  has  three  reac- 
tors and  is  situated  in  heavily  populated 
Westchester  County,  within  24  miles  of 
New  York  City.  The  Eion,  Illinois  reactors 
are  within  8  miles  of  80.000  persons  In  Wau- 
kegau.  Wisconsin.  An  accident  under  tem- 
perature inversion  conditions  at  Indian 
Point  could  result  in  a  strip  up  to  2  miles 
wide  extendUig  from  the  reactor  site  lo  the 
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pared  to  todays  devices.  The  1957  calcula- 
tions showed  3400  deaths,  43.000  injtirles, 
and  $7  billion  worth  of  property  damage. 

In  the  years  followuig  the  release  of 
WASH-740.  It  was  felt  that  a  new  study  em- 
ploying a  more  sophisticated  approach  would 
demonstrate  that  the  earlier  procedures  were 
too  conservative,  that  Is,  has  resulted  in  im- 
reall.stlcally  large  cousequeuces  of  a  major 
accident.  Moreover,  a  new  study  could  deal 
with  the  reactors  then  under  design;  five 
times  larger  than  the  reactor  of  WASH-740. 
.^c^o^dlngIy,  an  ttpdated  version  of  WABH- 
740  was  commissioned. 

The  update,  however,  established  that 
WASH  740  was  not  imduly  conservative.  In- 
deed, the  more  soplil^ticated  analysis  method 
employed  In  the  analysis  of  accidents  with 
the  larger  reactors  led  to  a  prediction  of 
4.^.000  fatalities,  contamination  of  an  area 
•the  sice  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania."  and 
many  tens  of  blUlons  of  dollars  damage  in 
the  evciit  of  an  accident.  The  AEC  did  not 
make  public  any  report  on  the  res\i|ts  of  its 
reevaluation  of  WASH-740.  The  AEC  appar- 
rntly  detcnnlned  that  the  release  of  tills  In- 
formation would  prove  too  detrimental  to 
the  nuclear  industry. 

In  June  1973.  however,  under  threat  of 
a  Freedom  of  Information  Act  lawsuit,  the 
AEC  releasd  its  internal  files  from  the  IM4- 
65  iiudy.  An  assessment  of  these  AEC  paper.<« 
is  being  carried  out  by  UCS. 

3.  The  nature  of  a  reactor  accident 


The    ursnltim    fuel    in    a   reactor   core    l.s 
placed  inside  long,  thin  zJroiUum  alloy  tubes 
forming   the  fuel   rods.   The   teiis  of   thou- 
sands of  fuel  rods  are  mounted  inside  the 
reactor  pressure  vessel,  Itself  Installed  within 
another  protective  slileld.   the  containment 
building.  As  the  fuel  Is  gradually  "burned. "  a 
great  deal  of  radioactivity  is  created,  which 
generates  beat  which  cannot  be  turned  off. 
nius.  even  if  the  reactor  is  shut  do'.vn  so 
oiftt  fissioning  ceases,  these  waste  materials 
continue  to  produce  appreciable  heat.  In  the 
event  of  a  reactor  cooling  pipe  rupture,  or 
ccrrflin  oUicr  kinds  of  malfunction,  the  re- 
actors normal  cooling  water  could  be  lost 
from  the  hot  core.  If  this  water  were  lost 
ana  emergency  coolant  not  stipplied  prompt- 
ly and  in  adequate  amount  to  the  reactor 
core,  then  a  very  rapid  heatup  wotild  start, 
which  after  a  period  of  a  few  minutes  could 
no   longer   be   controlled.   Tlie   reactor   core 
would,   in   these  circumstances,   melt   down 
aud  broach  all   man-made  structures,  with 
what  appears  to  be  the  Inevitable  release  of 
at  least  the  gaseotis  compDiieuis  of  the  fis- 
sion products.  The  multiple  barriers  to  radio- 
active release  would  In  this  event  all  be  of 
no  use.  The  details  of  such  au  accident  are 
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■cvtrrinely  remote"  by  the  AEC  and  the 
nurtear  Industrr.  Neverthele.'s.  it  is  con- 
sldered  IlKely  enough  so  that,  bv  AEC  regu- 
latioas,  emcrcency  cooling  systems  must  be 
provWed  to  reflDod  a  reactor  core  or  provide 
spray  coohnit  to  it  ui  the  event  ot  a  pipe 
rupture.  It  Is  an  event  of  sulBclent  concern 
to  be  the  principal  subject  of  AEC  salety 
research. 

Recently  the  AEC.  In  a  document  enlitled 
■Ihe  Safety  of  .Vuclear  Power  Reactors  and 
Related  Facilities.  WASH-1250.''  has  indi- 
cated that  a  pipe  rupture  might  occur  as 
fretjuenlly  as  once  m  a  thousand  reactor- 
years  or  uperatton  This  \b  not  too  dUTerent. 
from  a  Oeneral  Electric  estimate  applicable 
to  Its  own  reaclors  «here  a  rjifl;or  pipe  break 
Is  expected  once  in  ten  thousand  reactor- 
years  of  operation. 

The  first  Important  consequence  lo  be 
drawn  fi-om  ibe^e  estimates  is  that  ac.  i- 
dents  are.  in  our  opUilon.  «o(  highly  ui- 
likely  at  all.  In  fact,  they  are  unacceptably 
large.  Tlie  U.S.  now  has  over  170  reactor, 
operailng.  under  construction,  or  ordered 
When  these  are  all  operating,  we  can  ex- 
pect, on  the  b.i!is  ot  llic  AEC's  best  esti- 
mates, to  have  one  pipe  rupture  approxi- 
mately every  7  ^  ears  and.  by  the  eud  of  the 
centttfy  when  ue  have  a  thousand  reaclorp. 
one  pipe  rupture  every  year.  It  la  difficul: 
to  imagine  bv  what  criteria  such  a  higb  fre- 
quency rate  can  be  regarded  as  -highly  un- 
likely." 

In  the  published  estimates  of  probability 
in  WASH-12S0,  the  AEC  states  that  there  is 
only  roughly  rue  chance  in  a  thousand  that 
elements  of  the  emergency  core  cooling  >ys- 
tem  will  in  fact  fail  to  ftinctloa  when  called 
on  In  the  event  of  an  accident.  The  AEC's 
estimate  of  ECCS  "failure'  Ignores  the 
message  hiherent  in  the  \ery  lengthy  tran- 
script and  documents  of  the  record  of  the 
recently  concluded  emergency  core  cooiliiy 
hearing.  In  this  hearing,  it  was  established 
that  the  large  majority  or  the  nuclear  reac- 
tor safety  experts  in  the  AEC's  own  saleiy 
rcseaich  laboratories,  together  with  tlie 
AEC's  Advisory  Committee  ou  Reactor  BoXe- 
guards  and  senior  AECJlegulatory  SUH  sci- 
entlsls.  have  suliilonl^  reservations  about 
laje  assurances  ol  pi^cr  operation  of  llie 
emergency  co.-e  roollnu  system. 

In  a  letter  of  December  6.  1971  Iroifl  V  il- 
llam  Cotti-ell.  Director  of  Nuclear  Salety 
Programs  at  Oak  Rldije  National  Laboratory 
he  stated,  nrllliig  (n  behalf  of  the  eiperts 
In  his  group : 

"We  are  not  certain  that  the  |  licensing  | 
criteria  for  emiprgency  core  ctwllng  systems 
adopted  by  the  .*EC  will,  aa  stated  In  the 
Federal  Register,  provide  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  such  systems  will  be  effective  (n 


not  completely  understood,  but  there  Is  little,    the  millkelv  eiei.i  of  «  loss-of-cootont  arcl 
controversy  that  an  uucoulroUcd  meltdown     dent '  •  •=  ^  o'^ 


would  result  in  the  very  serious  drcum- 
sunces  tve  have  outlined  above  and  could 
present  an  unparalleled  hazard  to  people  at 
grc-it  distance  from  the  plant. 

What  has  been  at  issue  in  the  ECCS  hear- 
ing is  whether  or  not  the  systems  designed 
to  provide  emergency  core  coolant  in  the 
event  of  loss  of  reactor  coolant  can  m  fact 


D  o.  Hobson  nnd  P  L  Rlttenhouse.'  Oak 
Ridge  melallurgisis,  «Tote  a  letter  to  Dr 
^torrls  Rosen  ol  the  AEC's  Regulatory  bt  .ft 
on  Murch  1.   1071.  which  stated: 

We  believe  that  there  u  a  conaensua  tiiat 
v.hat  might  occur  during  a  major  loss-of- 
coolaut  accident   is  still  open  to  question  " 

George  Lavison  a  heat  transfer  expert  from 


Atlantic  ocean  In  which  more  than  100,000     «»'<'"«ly  control  the  accident.  The  hearing     Oak  Ridge.' test  Ified  on  March  1    1972  at  ol'J 
persons  mitrht  r^r-i-Ur^  i«n,«i   ™   ._..,_.      record   dlscuciKAri  hM.\,^^  ..i,.t.,»..  ..-.. =....«.,..-__,.._  '  ^*a".n  i,  ivii  at  the 


persons  might  receive  lethal  or  near-lethal 
iidlatlon  exposures.  Property  damage  and 
claims  for  such  at\  accident  could  range  In 
the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

The  AEC  has  InltUted  two  major  studies 
whose  go:>l  has  been  a  quantitative  assess- 
ment of  the  damage  that  could  restilt  from 
a  major  reactor  accident.  These  studies,  un- 
dertaken In  1957  and  1964-65,  were  carried 
out  for  the  AEC  by  the  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory.  The  earner  study,  as  described  In 
AEC  report  WASH-740,  presented  a  set  of 
calculations  describing  the  effects  of  a  ma- 
or  release  of  radioactivity  from  a  reactor 
then  considered  to  be  large,  hut  small  corn- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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record,  dlsciLssed  below,  plainly  demonstrates 
t'lat  sdequate  assurance  of  emergency  cool- 
ing system  eaTectlvcncss  Is  absent. 

4.  The  chance  o/  an  accident 
In  reviewing  the  assurances  of  reactor  safe- 
ty, we  must  ask  the  following  questions-  1) 
what  Is  the  probability  of  having  the  kind 
of  rupture  or  other  event  which  could  give 
rise  to  meltdown,  and  2)  what  is  the  proba- 
bility that  the  emergency  systems  will  in 


ECCS  hearing  r 

■Any  concmion  with  respect  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  emergenc^core  cooling  sys- 
tems Is  spetulai  he  '       jT 

And  Norman  Laubeii  #t  the  AEC  Regulatorv 
Staff  on  February  10,  1972.  testified: 

"It  I'l  pcvSRibJe  tiiat  for  certain  (loss-of- 
coolont  accidents  I  which  now  calculate  a 
temperature  of  2300-  |P|  that  the  cladding 
temperature  cakulaled  could  reach  melting  " 

William   Cottrell   also  elated   In   the   Oak 


fact  perform   their  function  of  preveii  tog     Hiri  »V,  ,„  "l!   ,    i^'". '"'t?  '"  ""  °°* 

The  probability  of  a  serious  rnoture  S  frJ '     ™1  ,       swelling  and  damage   (which  ag- 
qtlontly  referrj'd  to  as  ■.hlg!il7Sel^.'«„     K7,  r.r.'r.r:.r.rTlL'4^^.- 
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core  cooling  waiild  work.  And  Anally.  Milton 
Shaw,  Director  of  the  AEC's  Division  of  Reac- 
tor Development  and  Technology,  in  a 
memorandum  of  February  1971  to  Bobert  E. 
HoUlngsworth,  General  Moimger  of  the  AEC. 
ill  A  ted: 

•No  assurance  is  yet  GvaUnble  that  emer- 
Kcncy  coolant  can  be  delivered  at  the  rates 
intended  and  In  the  time  period  prior  to 
{lad  and  oubsequeut  fuel  melting  due  to 
■dpoay  heat  generation." 

In  view  of  these  statements  and  many 
iimilar  ones  in  the  transcripts  of  the  hear- 
ing?. It  Is  apparent  that  the  contention  that 
emergency  core  cooling  systems  will  work 
satisfactorily  999  times  of  1000  Is.  at  best, 
dubious.  In  fact.  UC3  studies  i=  have  Indi- 
cated that  the  margins  of  safety  once  be- 
lieved to  exist  in  the:;e  emergency  systems 
have  in  some  car-es  vanished  entirely,  and 
that  there  are  certain  accident*  associated 
with  pipe  ruptures  for  which  these  systems 
will  provide  no  protection.  In  the  event  of 
a  major  pipe  rupture,  where  the  emergency 
cooling  systems  fall  to  perform,  a  major  ac- 
cident as  described  above  is  virtually  cer- 
tain to  reaiUt. 

It  Is  a  reasonable  conclusion.  b--*d  on  the 
above,  that,  within  ten  years  or  so.  there 
may  be  a  catastrophic  release  of  radioactivity 
from  an  operating  nuclear  power  reactor. 
This  conclusion  Is  based  only  on  the  AEC's 
own  stated  probability  of  a  pipe  break.  This 
estimated  accident  rate  neglects  other  poe- 
eible  lijltlatlng  events,  such  as  pressure  ves- 
sel rupture,  operator  error,  and  other  pres- 
ently undefined  events. 

The  estimated  likelihood  of  a  major  ra- 
dioactive release,  stated  above,  may  well  sub- 
stantially xinderestimate  the  actual  rate  o? 
occurrence.  Included  among  the  factors  that 
wai  likely  increa-w  the  rate  are  the  extensive 
defects  In  the  workmanship  with  which  nu- 
clear power  plants  are  constructed.  The 
Rand  Corp..  well  known  for  lis  work  for  the 
U.3.  Department  of  Defense,  recently  com- 
mented on  ".  .  .  I  the]  Increasing  reports  of 
poor  quality  control  and  documented  care- 
lessness In  the  manufacture,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  these  complex  nuclear 
machines."  ^ 

S.  Defects  in  the  AECc  analysis  of  accidents 
There  la  a  class  of  accidents  for  which  the 
emergency  core  cooling  systems  as  presently 
designed  are.  In  principle.  Ineffective:  pres- 
sure vessel  rupture  Is  one  such. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  AEC  hearing 
concerning  the  McCulre  reactor  by  Professor 
Robert  Whltelaw  that  the  bolts  which  hold 
down  the  main  presaiu-e  vessel  cover  could 
rupture.  allowlnK  the  entire  cover  to  be  re- 
leased and  projected  vertically,  leaving  the 
reactor  Internal."?  open  and  taking  the  control 
rods  with  it.  The  preliminary  estimates  that 
he  made  of  the  probability  of  this  occurrence 
waa  one  in  a  thousand  reactor  years  of 
operation. 

There  are  apparently  a  number  of  re- 
actors— Kewaunee  and  Prairie  Island,  for 
example — for  which  the  placement  of  the 
steainllnea  Is  unacceptable.  In  some  plants. 
the  steamllne  parses  through  the  auxiliary 
building  outside  the  principal  reactor  con- 
tainment. A  rupture  here  could  disable  all  of 
the  emergency  equipment  and  leave  the  re- 
actor with  no  residual  core  heat  removal 
capability.  Meltdown  is  a  real  possibility  In 
such  a  case.  In  other  plants,  the  main 
streamline  passes  under  the  control  room, 
where  a  rupture  could  destroy  the  control 
room  and  kill  the  plant  operators.  These  de- 
fects passed  ali  review  procedures  of  the 
architects,  engineers,  the  reactor  vendors, 
the  utilities,  and  the  AEC  Regulatory  Staff. 
from  the  design  stage  through  final  con- 
struction. An  anonymous  letter  to  the  AEC 
was  required  to  alert  the  agency  to  the  de- 
fects. It  is  difficult  to  Gee  how  this  situation 
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that  can  aggravate  a  loss-of- coolant  accident. 
It  appears  now  that  radioactive  heating  of 
the  core  has  been  underestimated.  Steam 
generator  tube  failure  In  reactors  occurs  nor- 
mally but  win  be  aggravated  in  an  accident. 
It  has  been  shown  that  this  effect  can  defeat 
entirely  the  reflooding  capability  that  Is  re- 
quired to  mitigate  a  loss-of -cool  ant  accident 
In  a  pressurized  water  reactor.  Flow  blockage 
arlEhig  from  fuel  damage  remains  unassessed. 
It  was  thl-s  phenomenon  that  occasioned  Mr. 
Cottreirs  comments  that  he  doubted  that  the 
emergency  systems  would  work. 

Tliere  have  been  severe  and  far  ranging 
defects  in  the  management  of  the  reactor 
safety  program  that  has  contributed  to  the 
situation  in  which  the  private  views  of  so 
many  reactor  safety  experts  are  at  variance 
from  ofHcial  pronouncements.  These  defects 
and  how  the  safety  controversy  developed  are 
set  out  In  a  series  of  articles  in  Scletice.^' 
Other  defects  In  the  program  are  discussed  in 
additional  articles.'^ 

In  oiu-  opinion,  the  links  In  the  chain 
assurances  of  reactor  safety  are  substantially 
defective.  This  view  Is  based  on  our  own  very 
substantial  analysis  and  on  the  reievatlons 
of  the  emergency  core  cooling  hearing  record. 
This  circumstance  results  in  what  we  believe 
Is  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the  several  pub- 
lic safety  aspects  in  the  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram. There  is  presently  no  adequate  reme- 
dial action  being  taken  to  diminish  the  risk — 
surely  among  the  greatest  of  any  technologv 
the  country  has  ever  Implemented, 

FOOTNOTES 

•  These  are  formed  in  the  reactor  during 
normal  operation  of  "build-up"  nuclear  reac- 
tlona  that  result  In  elements  heavier  than 
uranliun.  Plutonliun  Is  one  of  these.  The 
radioactive  transiwanlcs  are  especially  po- 
tent cancer  producing  materials. 

'  Nuclear  Reactor  Safety:  An  Evaluation  of 
New  Evidence.  Ian  Forbes,  Daniel  P.  Ford. 
Henry  W.  Kendall.  James  J.  MacKeuzte, 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  Report.  July 
1971. 

Nuclear  Reactor  Safety:  A  Critique  of  AEC 
Interim  Standards  for  Emergency  Core  Cool 
ing  Systems,  Daniel  F.  Ford,  Henry  W.  Ken 
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NEW  GUIDELINES  PREPARED  TO 
SAVE  ENERGY  IN  LARGE  U.S. 
BUILDINGS 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OP   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  IBTi 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  residen- 
tial and  commercial  buildings  currently 
consume  some  33  percent  of  total  U.S. 
energy.  Studies  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  ol  Standards  indicate  that 
on  the  average,  about  40  percent  of  that 
energy  is  wasted  tlirough  design  of  the 
building,  construction  practices  in  im- 
plementing design,  and  occupant  prac- 
tices in  using  the  buildings.  These  defi- 
ciencies lead  to  an  annual  waste  of 
energy  equivalent  to  about  345  mUlion 
tons  of  coal  or  65  billion  gallons  of  oil  or 
9  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  There 
are  also  consequently  substantial  en- 
vironmental effects  stemming  from  this 
waste. 

In  view  of  the  current  energy  problem, 
and  in  conjunction  with  prior  environ- 
mental efforts,  I  have  Introduced  leglsla- 

,    tion.  H.R.  16020,  instructing  the  Nation- 

tuu,  James  J.  MacKeiizic,  Union  of  Con-     al  Bureau  of  Standards,  in  cooperation 
,-..„.H  o-i.„,.... ,.       .  w._  .^^.jjji   ^jjy  interested  Federal   agencies 
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cerned  Scientists  Report,  October  1971. 

An  article  abridging  the  material  of  the 
two  reporu  above  was  published  In  Environ- 
ment. Vol.  14.  No.  1.  p.  40,  Jan.  Feb..  1973 

=  Emergency  Core  Cooling  Systems  (ECCS) 
Hearings.  AEC  E>ocket  RM-50-1.  The  hearing 
record,  and  other  AEC  records  and  reports 
referenced  below  are  available  for  Inspection 
at  the  AEC  Public  Document  Room.  1717  "H" 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  A  report  on 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  hearing,  by 
Daniel  F.  Ford  and  Henry  W.  Kendall.  Is  In 
Environment.  Vol.  14.  No.  7,  p.  2,  September 
1972:  a  later  boofc-lenglh  report  on  the  ECCS 
hearing  by  the  same  authors  !«:  "An  Assess- 


or industrial  groups  such  as  the 
American  Association  of  Home  Builders 
and  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
to  prepare  building  insulation  standards. 
varying  by  climatic  conditions  and  type 
of  building.  These  standards,  besides  be- 
ing immediately  applicable  in  new  Fed- 
eral bulldhig  construction,  would  serve  as 
an  information  base  to  aid  State  and 
local  governments  in  designing  their  own 
insulation  codes. 

^„  There  are  very  few  area.^  where  such 

ment   of   the   ECCS   Rulemaking  Hearing.     »  substantial  savings  can  be  realized  by 
rT„,        ,  r.  ^  „,,,_.,  .  J.Q  gjjj^jj  ^^  investment.  Proper  insula- 

tion can  save  enormous  amoimts  of  our 
Nation's  precious  resources.  Federal  in- 
itiation is  necessary,  because  the  tech- 
nical complexity  of  the  subject  precludes 
State  and  local  governments  from  doing 
a  thorough  job.  However,  a  degree  of 
implementation  is  left  up  to  the  States 
and  local  governments  who  can  best 
account  for  varying  local  factors  such 
as:  building  materials,  severity  of  energy 
crisis,  and  so  forth. 

Prof.  David  C.  White,  of  MIT,  stated 
in   testimony  to  the  Subcommittee  on 


Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  report.  Aorll 
1973. 

^  Theoretical  Possibilities  and  Consequences 
of  Major  Accidents  in  Large  Nuclear  Power 
Plants,  WASH-740.  USAEC.  March  1957. 

*  The  Safety  of  Nuclear  Power  Reactors 
and  Related  Facilities,  WASH-1330.  USAEC 
July  1973. 

=  Appendix  A  to  General  Electric  Docu- 
ment. OEAP-4574. 

•Exhibit  1112,  ECCS  Hearing  (ref.  2). 

■Exhibit  251.  Ibid. 

"  Transcript  page  5447  and  Exhibit  137  (ref. 
2). 

'Transcript  page  2084   (ref.  2i. 

•'ORNL  Nuclear  Safety  Prog  ram— Annual 


Oak   Ridge,    Tennessee.  Summary  by   A.  A. 
Kfttterhenry, 

"Exhibit   1011,  ECCS  Hearing    (ref  2). 
.^  ^         ^  ^Incorporated    in    UCS    documents    pre- 

eould  have  developed  if  AEC  claims  of  thor-     pared  In  connection  with  the  ECCS  hearing - 
oughnesB  and  care  are  taken  at  face  value.  4  a}  Direct  Testimony.  Exhibit  1041,  March 

There  are  several  other  una.ssessed  effects     1972. 


Information  Meeting.  February  ie~i7.  1971,     Science,  Research  and  Development  of 


the  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  that— 

Consenatlon  to  slow  down  waste  while 
satisfying  the  other  needs  of  society  has  a 
greater  social  payoff  than  any  other  single 
factor  today  Including  new  energy  supply 
developments  and  new  resource  discoveries. 


The  benefits  of  increased  insulation 
are  not  con-lned  to  the  Northern  areas 
of  our  country.  A  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine article  of  July  14,  1974,  documents 

that^- 

Some  architects  seem  to  think  air-con- 
r'ltionlng  .  .  .  may  not  be  necessary  at  all — 
or  only  infrequently  so  as  If  buildings  are 
UcKlgned  for  coolue.'^.  They  talk  these  days, 
with  all  the  exclKment  of  original  dls- 
':overy.  of  windows  that  open,  of  cross  ven- 
tilation, and  thict:  walls. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  proper 
residential  insulation  would  be  a  nec- 
essary adjunct  to  the  introduction  of 
solar  energy  for  residential  heating  and 
cooling. 

The  bill  is  enclosed  for  the  Members' 
perusal.  Also  included  is  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Post,  June  1, 1974,  which 
delineates  the  work  already  done  by  tlie 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  in  this 
area  and  the  enormous  amount  of  effort 
still  necessary  if  this  Nation  is  ever  to 
realize  a  substantial  energy  savings 
through  insulation  standards: 
tFrom  the  WasMngton  Post.  June  1,  1974) 
New  Guidelines  Prepared  To  Savt  Energy  in 

I<ARGE  U-5.  BUII-DINGS 

(By  Joseph  C.  Davis) 

A  significant  but  somewhat  Insecure  ad- 
vance has  been  made  In  the  complex  and 
difficult  task  of  bringing  rational  guidelines 
to  energy  conservation  In  building  construc- 
tion throughout  the  United  States. 

In  late  January  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
l^isued  a  draft  enei^y  document  for  review 
by  competent  authorliles — a  document  that 
wui  ultimately  be  a  guide  for  builders,  archi- 
tects and  state  and  local  officials  for  con- 
structing residential  and  large  buildings  that 
win  allow  a  minimum  of  wasted  energv. 

This  draft  document  should  help  take 
up  the  sloppy  slack  of  the  construction  en- 
ergy waste  of  the  1950s  and  1£K;os.  It  has  the 
lofty  title.  "Draft  Design  and  Evaluation 
Criteria  for  Energy  Conservation  in  BuUd- 
Ings."  and  Is  the  conception  of  the  National 
Conference  of  States  on  Building  Codes  and 
Standards. 

An  important  Idea  whose  place  In  history 
came  easily,  it  was  dreamed  up  originally  by 
Joseph  Stem,  formerly  building  commis- 
sioner of  New  York  City  and  associate  mem- 
ber of  the  standards  and  evaluation  com- 
mittee of  NCSBCS.  It  took  hold  quickly  once 
It  was  suggested  lu  late  spring  of  1973. 

A  guide,  such  as  this  draft  document  ulti- 
mately promises  to  be.  was  a  natural. 

States  and  other  jurLsdlctlons  were  in  the 
process  of  planning  guidelines  of  their  own 
and  Incorporating  them  Into  legislation  for 
ensuring  energy  cou:5crvaiion  in  building 
ron^itniction  in  tlieir  own  commiinltie.'i.  Cali- 
fornia already  wa-s  In  the  proces,-.  and  Stein's 
state  of  New  York  was  about  to  start  the 
\vvithig  of  guidelines. 

Everj-where  was  a  waste  of  our  good  things 
that  come  from  the  earth  and  the  sun. 

Once  the  amazing  shock  of  the  energy 
crisis  Ptruck  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the 
h'tllding  community,  they  looked  around 
tlieni  and  noticed,  almost  for  the  first  time, 
the  tall  skyscrapers  with  their  glas^-curtaln 
walls,  overabundances  of  light,  and  unrecov- 
crert  heat  thrown  to  the  winds  of  the  big 
cities.  Good  gxiidehnes.  they  saw.  were 
needed  urgently. 

The  document  pulls  few  punches,  it 
■subtly,  and  with  certainty,  narrows  the 
builder  down  with  requirements  and  sugges- 
tions toward  reasonable  buUdUig  practices. 

Among  the  Items  Included  are  restrictive 
requirements  relating  to  heat  los-jes,  alr- 
ifrfkage  control,  condensation,  window  heat 
l'..-s,    lighting,    heating    aud    cooling    equip- 
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nie.'it,  and  electrical  distribution.  There  are 
other  requirements  Just  as  Important. 

Mauy  builders  and  architects  may  bo  dis- 
appointed and  puzzled  at  flrst  when  they  see 
the  final  document  and  the  method  of  pres- 
entation. Performance  requirements  rather 
than  the  specific  and  detailed  requirements 
and  specifications  they  are  famtUor  with  wiU 
be  listed. 

A  performance  requirement  Is  one  In 
wluch  a  prescribed  accepted  level  of  per- 
roiinancc  is  specified  but  the  writer  of  the 
requirement  cares  not  how  the  performance 
level  is  accomplished. 

In  this  case  a  buUder  can  use  any  tecb- 
aiiiLie  he  dcaires,  aud  his  materials  can  be 
burlap  or  gold  ingots  as  long  aa  he  complies. 
An  example  taken  from  the  text  states; 
•■Tlie  entire  duct  system  for  heating,  venti- 
lating and  air-condltlonlog  systems  shall 
not  le:il£  more  than  6  per  cent  of  the  design 
airflow  at  design  duct  pressure." 

Now  the  builder  may  not  be  equipped  to 
know  whether  his  duct  leakage  will  be  more 
thnn  5  per  cent.  The  requirement  would  take 
some  sophisticated  equlpment- 

Therein  lies  a  problem:  more  has  to  be 
done.  That's  why  the  Center  for  BtiUding 
Technology  of  NBS  and  advisers  from  indus- 
try and  from  professional  societies,  have 
elected  to  call  tlie  energy  document  a  draft, 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  formally  presented 
to  NCSBCS. 

Some  way  must  be  found  and  more  funds 
collected,  so  the  nuts  and  bolts  and  tech- 
niques can  be  carefully  related  to  the  per- 
formance requirements,  and  complete  assur- 
ance Is  reached  that  the  finished  guide  will 
be  accepted  by  architects  and  builders. 

This  means  more  study,  but  more  than  that 
it  means  real  laboratory  work  will  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  material  and  detail  re- 
quirements that  will  comply  with  the  printed 
material  In  the  guide. 

A  library  of  reference  sheets  witb  the 
needed  Information  could  be  prepared  for 
general  use.  The  task  is  formidable.  But  so 
IS  the  need. 

Some  interesting  performance  require- 
ment? are  worth  mentioning  at  this  point, 
not  only  because  of  the  way  they  are  pre- 
sented but  because  some  magnitude  of  the 
Improvement  can  be  gleaned  from  their  read- 
In^.  For  example,  the  amount  of  gla^  In  a 
building  Is  not  specified  explicitly. 

Instead  an  overall  coefficient  of  thermal 
trancmlttance  through  a  wall  th.it  Included 
windows  and  doors,  known  as  the  U  value,  Is 
given  for  the  entire  wall.  Tlie  architect  can 
opecify  anything  he  warts  In  the  wall:  If  he 
wants  a  reasonably  large  glass  area  he  must 
specify  double-glazed  windows  |two  paneiS 
of  glass  with  an  air  space  between).  Aud  be 
mu<-t  beef  up  the  Insulation  properties  of 
the  opaque  parts  of  the  wall. 

What  wUl  this  save  lu  energy?  Only  the 
sharp  and  knowledgeable  engineers  from  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  with  their  dllTereutlal 
equations  and  Bensel  functions,  can  tell  with 
some  certainty,  but  a  good  guess  might  be 
30  per  cent. 

Another  Interesting  requirement  relates  to 
lighting.  Here  the  designer  Is  Inexorably 
nudged  Into  using  a  concept  known  as  task 
lighting. 

The  requirement  states  In  part;  "The  level 
of  illumination  In  the  Immediate  area  of  the 
specified  task  shall  be  no  greater  than  that 
recommended  by  the  inumlnailng  Engineer- 
ing Society  Lighting  Handbook.  5th  edition, 
for  the  task  .  .  .  and  task  Illuminance  shall 
bo  produced  by  local  luminaries  directed  only 
at  the  Immediate  task  areas,  and  sucli 
lur;inalres  shall  be  individually  switched  at 
the  task  area." 

Also;  '"the  general  level  of  illumination 
in  the  space  surrounding  the  task  areas  shall 
not  be  more  than  >'3  of  the  task  level  .  .  ." 
This  Is  serious  sluff. 

There  probably  will  be  serious  resistance 
by  industry  to  the  new  document.  Tliere  al- 
ways la  to  anything  as  sweepln:^  and  with 
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hv.nXx  an  impact.  Some  manufacturers  mav 
be  seriously  afTectcd. 

But  compliance  is  voluntary:  It's  not  a 
reitrlctive  meiuure  coming  from  the  govern- 
ment— a  procedure  that  baa  been  anathema 
to  Indu.stry.  Also  11  anybody  can  pull  It  off. 
it  wiU  be  NC&BCS. 

Through  tl'.e  past  decade  as  one  school  of 
building  researchers  strove  through  legls!i>- 
ilon  to  build  jp  a  strong  bullding-researrh 
.".tntlon  under  government  contrr:'!  such  as 
eyfst  in  c<ninlr;es  like  Canada.  Finland  and 
Eneland.  and  Industrj'  strove  just  a««  hard  to 
limit  government  buUdlng  research  to  li-ie 
2mnll  Center  for  Building  Technology  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.  NCSBCS  represented 
the  middle  way. 

Such  enviable  position  comes  about  mostly 
because  the  organization  promotes  state  and 
local  autonomy. 

Ultimate  disposition  of  the  document  after 
it  has  been  formally  prsenied  to  NCSBCS  Is 
not  known.  Several  avenues  are  open.  Some 
iiates  may  want  to  mtUte  It  mandatory  In 
the  future. 

It  might,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
yCSBCS,  go  through  what  Is  known  a£  the 
voluntary  consens-.is  process  where  approval 
is  reached  by  a  committee  of  the  American 
Karioim!  Standwds  Institute  whose  mem- 
bcr:.hlp  Is  made  up  from  industry  and  gov- 
ernment. 

During  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Heating,  Refrigerating  and  Alr- 
Condiiioning  Engineers  In  Los  Angeles,  and 
the  morning  after  a  general  review  of  the 
NBS  staff  members,  the  board  of  the  society 
offered  to  assume  spousorsblp  of  the  docu- 
ment. 

{The  author  retired  from  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  in  19€$.  He  ti^as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  p.taff  of  the  Center  for  Building 
Tevhnology.) 


HR.   16020 
A    bUl    to    direct    the    National    Bureau    of 

Standards  to  prepare  building  insulaticn 

standards 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    Stales    0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
riHDlNCS    AND    poaposc 

SrcTioN  1.   (at   The  Congress  finds  that- 

li»  the  United  States  potentially  faces  an 
energy  shortage  of  acute  proportions  during; 
the  next  decade: 

i2)  the  problem  of  inadequate  supplies  of 
energy  has  already  manifest  Itaelf  In  the 
form  of  power  blackouts,  school  closings  be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  of  heating  fuels,  aiid 
shortages  of  gasoline  and  other  fuels  for  au- 
tomobiles and  farm  equipment; 

i3)  a  significant  easing  of  the  energy  pro'i- 
lem  can  be  achieved  by  eliminating  wasteftil 
uses  of  enerpy  anj  by  promoting  more  ea.- 
cient  uses  of  eiierpy; 

(4)  R  substantial  amount  of  energy  Is  used 
to  heat.  cool,  and  otherwise  control  climatic 
conditions  in  homes,  schools,  store*,  offi«.s, 
factories,  and  other  buildingc; 

(5)  such  energy  is  used  moet  efficiently 
when  buildings  are  designed  and  constructed 
in  ways  which  mlninUze  the  adverse  Impact 
of  external  climaric  aud  meteorologle  condi- 
tions ujion  Interior  temperature  aud  humid- 
ity levels;  and 

16)  standards  for  determining  whether 
buUdhigs  are  so  designed  aud  constructed 
are  not  now  readilv  available,  and  the  tech- 
nical complexity  of  euch  standards  precludes 
Individual  State  and  local  development. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pra- 
mote  tlie  eir.cieni  Uf*  of  energy  by  directmg 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  acting  through 
the  Director  of  tlie  National  Bureau  of 
(itandards  which  can  be  used  by  municipal 
Standards,  to  prepare  building  Insulation 
governments  and  others  interested  In  estab- 
lishing enei-gy  conservauon  requlremenU  for 
new  construction. 


2.-,.3.';o 
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OFFINITION 

SEf.  2.  As  used  m  this  Act,  the  lerra  "Sec- 
vetnry"  nieuua  <  unless  the  context  requires 
otherwise)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

fHEPARATICiN   or  BUILDING   IWSU1.ATI0^: 
STAN'OAIIDS 

latlon  standards      hei*arri»r   in  ,  =  ,    i.r__K„.„  ^#  .i.  *«y"iifLioij     imu 

(o(  Members  of  the  public  had  the  right 
to  talk  In  the  advisory  conunlttee  meeting, 


tiire.  should  be  published  nt  least  thirtv  days 
in  advance; 

(3)  Notice  should  be  published  in  media 
other  than  <and  in  addition  to)  the  Federal 
Regiiter: 

(4 1  Public  notice  of  meetings  should  note 
if  the  meeting  is  to  be  closed  tinder  a  Prce- 


bultdiug  insulation  standards  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  "standards").  applU 
cable  to  new  construction,  which  can  be  In- 
corporated into  buildlni;  codes  for  use  In 
determining  whether  a  building  has  been 
designed  and  constructed  in  such  a  wav  that 


subject  only  to  reasonable  restrictions. 


On  June  21.  Judge  William  B.  Birant 
.....„.■  ,„„  ..        ...,.•  l-'isned  an  order  in  Aiiatlon  Consumer 

external  climatic  and  meteorolosic  condl-  Action  Proiect  aeolnet  Taclr  v^h»  .1,h 
tiona  wm  have  the  minimum  practicable  H,:  ?,,„,,  .i  against  Jaclc  Yohe  and 
adverse     Impact     uoon    temoerature    and    '''^  p'*""  Aeronautics  Board,  The  order 

enjoined  the  defendants,  their  agents. 
and  employees  from  convening  future 
meetings  not  in  full  compliance  with 
Public  Law  92-463,  and  from  excluding 
plaintiff,  its  agents  or  employees  from 
any  such  meeting.;. 

On  June  28.  Judge  Charles  R.  Richey 
ksued  a  memorandum  opinion  and  order 
in  Food  Chemical  News  against  Rex  D. 
Davis.  Director  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
raents  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and 
(2)   private  individuals  and  entitles,  in-    Firearms.  Judge  Richey  concluded  that 

irlini7   nmf»acir.nDt    an,rir.Bai.in»    .^h    ^^^ht.       j..,  ,  °       •viwwcj-    i.uii^.iuunt    bnat 

informal  meetings  of  the  agency  with 
consumer  and  distilled  spirits  Industry 
representatives  were  subject  to  the  act. 
He   enjoined    the   Government   official 
„^.  ,.  ,.,   „„  .....   ......  ou..,  ,.  „,..    'ram  convening  future  advisory  commit- 

ihe  Secretary  shau  issue  a  bulletin  for  pub-    tee    meetings   without   complying   fully 
lie  dutribution  containing   ( 1 )   the  stand-    *''"  'he  act.  and  from  excluding  plain- 
tiff, its  agents,  or  employees  from  any 
such  meetings. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  these  orders 
and  opinions  will  be  of  interest  and  value 
to  Members.  They  also  provide  guidance 


adverse     Impact     upon     temperature     and 
humidity  levels  within  such  buUding. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  prepare  diltcreut 
sets  of  Etandm-ds  for — 

(1)  different  types  or  classes  of  buUdmgs; 
and 

(2)  buildings  located  in  different  climatic 
regions. 

(c)  In  preparing  standards  the  Secretary 
may  consult  with — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral otScIals;  and 


eluding  professional  engineermg  and  archi 
tectural  societies,  trade  associations,  and 
consumer  organizations. 

PI5SEMIKAT20N     OP     StrU-DING     INSULATION 
STANDARDS 

Sec.  4.   (al    No  later  than  June  1.  1975, 


Register,  and  (2)  take  such  addltlomu  steps 
as  he  deems  appropriate  to  inform  appropri- 
ate agencies  of  state  and  local  government 
of  the   avaUablllty  of   the  standards. 

EX£aciSE     or     FUNCTIONS 

Sjec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  exercise  his 
functions  under  this  Act  through  the  Di- 
rector of  tbe  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 


COtJRTS   trpHOLD    FEDERAL   ADVI- 
SORY COMMITTEE  ACT 


ards  prepared  pursuant  to  section  3  of  this 

Act.   and    (2)    the   best   avaUable   estimates 

of  the  amount  of  energy  which  would  be 

saved  by  Incorporating  such  standards  into 

design    and    construction    requirements    for 

new  buUdmgs.  ,  ...  -  -    -    

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  (i|   publish  the    i°'' eommlttee  management  officers,  and 

contfnt:  of  such  bulletin  in  the  Federal    '"''  '"e  heads  of  agencies  who  may  be 

considering  advisory  committee  matters. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
print  In  the  Record  the  three  items  to 
which  I  have  referred  along  with  tlie 
July  9,  1974  article  by  Bob  Kuttner  In 
the  Washington  Post,  headlined  •U.S 
Lobbying  May  Be  Open  to  Public  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REconD, 
as  follows: 

lUS.    Dutrlci    Court    for    the    District    of 
Columbia  I 

ORDEa 

Margaret  Gates,  et  al..  PlalntllTs,  v.  James 
R.  Schlesinger.  et  al .  Defendants.  Civil  Ac- 
tion No.  1864-73. 

Upon  conslderalioD  of  the  complaint  and 
the  answer,  the  parties*  motion  for  sum- 
mary judgment,  the  respective  pleadings  in 
support  thereof,  the  parties'  statement  of 
material  facts  as  to  which  there  is  no  genu- 
ine Issue,  and  for  the  reasons  set  forth  In 
the  Memorandum  filed  on  October  10.  1973. 
accompanying  the  Order  granting  a  prelimi- 
nary injunction,  it  is  bv  the  Court  this  Sth 
day  of  June.  1974; 

Declared  that  under  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act,  exemption  5  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  (5  US.C.  £552ibllS)) 
cannot  be  u.5ed  to  prohibit  plaintiffs  and  the 
public  from  attending  or  appearing  before 
any  DACOWITS  meeting  or  session; 

Declared  that  the  requirement  of  Section 
10(a)  12)  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act  that  timely  advance  public  notice  lie 
given  of  each  DACOWITS  meeting  Is  not 
met  except  for  emergency  meeting.;,  bv  any 
notice  not  published  as  required  at "  least 
thirty  (30)  days  In  advance: 

Declared  that  Section  10(a)  (2)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  requires  de- 
fendant to  publish  notice  at  least  thirtv  (30) 
days  In  advance  of  a  meeting  in  media 
other  than  the  Federal  Register; 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    aiONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  fiXATE.S 

Thunday.  July  25,  197i 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  advo- 
cates of  open  and  participatory  govern- 
ment can  be  heartened  by  three  recent 
court  orders  in  the  US.  District  Court 
for  the  DLstrict  of  Columbia  concerning 
Public  Law  92-463.  the  Federal  Advi- 
sorj'  Committee  Act. 

On  Jime  18.  Judge  Aubrey  E.  Robin- 
son. Jr.  issued  an  order  in  the  case  of 
Margaret  Gates  et  a),  against  James  R. 
Schlesinger  et  al.  This  case  involved  an 
advisory  committee  known  as  DACO- 
WITS— Defense  Advisory  Committee  on 
Women  in  the  Services.  In  his  order, 
Judge  Robinson  ruled  that — 

( 1 )  Exemption  5  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  (which  deals  with  Internal 
memoranda)  could  not  be  used  to  prohibit 
the  public  from  appearing  before  a  meeting 
of  the  advisory  committee; 

(2)  Notice  of  the  advisory  committee's 
meetings,  except  those  of  an  emergency  na- 


Dcilared  that  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  requires  that  where  defendants 
have  decided  to  close  a  meeting  because  Its 
subject  matter  relates  to  an  exemption  un- 
der the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  this 
action  mi'st  be  set  forth  In  the  public  no- 
tice; 

Declared  that  Section  10(a)  (3)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  grants  mem- 
bers of  the  public  the  right  to  participate 
orally  in  DACOWITS  meetings,  subject  only 
to  reasonable  restrictions,  and  it  is 

Ordered  that  plaintiffs'  motion  for  sum- 
niiry  Judgment  be  and  it  hereby  is  granted. 

Al-DREV  E.  ROBIHSOH,  Jr., 

V.S.  DIslrUt  Juigc. 

|U-"3,  District  Court  for  the  District  of 

Columbia) 

Order 

Aviation  Consumer  Action  Project,  Plaln- 
tllT.  V.  Jack  Yohe  and  Civil  Aernautlcs  Board, 
Defendants.  CIvU  Action  No.  707-73. 

Upon  consideration  of  plaintiff's  motion 
for  summary  Judgment,  the  pleadings,  points 
and  authorities,  exhibits  and  arguments  of 
counsel  in  support  thereof  and  in  opposition 
thereto;  and  it  appearmg  that  there  Is  no 
genuine  Issue  of  material  fact;  that  the 
meetmg  of  AprU  9.  1973  convened  by  de- 
fendants was  a  meeting  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  of  1972:  that  the 
defendants  violated  the  Act  by  not  estab- 
lishing the  committee  in  accordance  with 
Section  9(a).  by  not  ailng  the  committees 
charter  In  accordance  with  Section  9(e)  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  the  meeting,  and 
by  closing  such  meeting  and  excluding  the 
public  therefrom  contrary  to  Section  10(a) 
of  the  Act;  and  that  plaintiff  is  entitled  to 
Judgment  as  a  matter  of  law.  it  is  by  the 
Court  this  21st  day  of  June.  1973, 

Ordered  that  plamtlB's  motion  for  sum- 
mary judgment  be  and  u  hereby  granted; 
and  that  the  defendants  and  their  agents  and 
employees  be  and  are  hereby  enjomed  from 
convening  any  future  meetings  of  any  of 
plying  fully  with  the  Act,  and  from  excludtog 
plaintiff  or  Its  agents  or  employees  from  any 
such  meetings  In  contravention  of  the  Act. 
Wn.t.iA»i  B.  Brtant. 

Juige. 

I  US.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia) 
Order 
Aviation  Consumer  Action  Project.  Plain- 
tiff.   V.    Jack    Yohe   and    Civil    Aeronautics 
Board.  Defendants.  Civil  Action  No.  707-73. 
It  is  hereby,  this  2Ist  day  of  June.  1974, 
Ordered  that  Judgment  be,  and  hereby  Is, 
entered   for  plaintiff   In    the   above-entitled 
action. 

WiLLUM  B.  Brtant, 

Judi/e. 

1U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  i 

Mc.MORANDUH   OPINION   OP   U.S.    DlSTHICT 

Judge  CHASLrs  H.  Richev 

Food  Chemical  News.  Inc..  1341  O  Street 
N.W.  Washington.  DC.  Plaintiff,  v.  Rex  D. 
Davis.  Director.  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco 
and  Firearms.  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington.  DC.  20226.  Defendant.  clvU  Ac- 
tion No.  74-215. 

Appearances:  For  the  Plaintiff:  Ronald  L. 
Plesser.  Esquire  and  Alan  B.  Morrison,  Es- 
quire. 

For  the  Defendant:  Robert  M  Werdig,  Es- 
quire and  Assistant  United  States  Attorney. 

The  issue  before  this  Court  is  whether  tlie 
two  separate  "informal"  meetings  with  con- 
sumer and  distilled  splrita  Industrv  repre- 
sentatives relative  to  drafting  proposed  regu- 
lations of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Plre.iims  of  the  Treasury  Department  (here- 
inafter. "Bureau"),  on  ingredient  labeling  of 
distilled  spirits  were  meetings  of  "advisory 
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commlltecs"  uttUzed  by  Defendant  Res 
Davis,  Director  of  the  Bureau,  to  obtain  ad- 
vice within  the  meaning  of  Section  3(2)  of 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  of  1972 
(hereluafter.  "Acf"),  5  U.B.C.  App.  I,  and. 
therefore,  "open  to  the  public".  5  U.S.C.  App. 
I  &  lOfaXl).  The  Court  has  concluded  that 
the  two  meetings  In  question  were  subject  to 
the  Act  and.  accordingly,  the  Defendant  was 
required  to  provide  public  access  to  each 
meeting  pursuant  to  Section  lOia)  (I)  of  the 
Act  and  to  follow  the  Acts  procedural  rc- 
■  txuiremenia.  The  Court  will,  therefore,  grant 
Plalntlff'3  Motion  for  Summary  Judgment 
and  enjolu  the  Defendant  and  his  agents, 
sen'fluts,  and  employees  from  convening  any 
future  meetings  of  the  advisory  committees 
discussed  herein,  or  meetings  of  any  of  their 
advisory  committees,  without  complying 
fully  with  the  Act's  requirements,  and  from 
excluding  plaintiff  or  its  agents  or  employees 
from  any  such  meetings  in  contravention  of 
the  Act. 

I.   BACKGBOUND 

Plaintiff  Food  Chemical  News,  a  weekly 
trade  Journal  that  reports  generally  on  mat- 
ters concerning  the  Government  regulation 
of  food  products  and  chemicals,  brought  the 
Instant  action  under  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  of  1972  to  compel  Defendant 
Davis  to  open  to  the  public  certain  meetings 
he  scheduled  separately  with  consumer  and 
industry  groups.  In  an  effort  to  deLiy  the 
meetings  until  the  public  access  issue  could 
be  effectively  resolved.  Plaintiff  applied  to  the 
court  for  a  Temporary  Restraining  Order 
seekUig  to  enjoin  the  Defendant  from  holding 
the  meetings  unless  Plaintiff  would  be  per- 
mitted to  send  a  representative  to  them.  On 
February  4,  1974,  Judge  Corcoran  of  this 
Court,  slttUig  as  motions  Judge,  denied  Plain- 
tiff's application,  but  set  down  a  date  for 
argument  on  Plaintiff's  Afotion  for  a  Pre- 
liminary Injunction  and  Defendant's  Motion 
to  Dismiss  which  were  heard  by  this  Court 
on  February  13,  1974.  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
both  meetings  had  already  taken  pUce  at 
the  time  of  oral  argument  before  the  Court, 
the  parties  agreed  to  stipulate  that  the  cajse 
could  be  disposed  of  as  a  matter  of  law  and 
their  respective  motions  could  be  treated  as 
cross  motions  for  'summary  Judgment.  In  ad- 
dition, the  parties  reached  agreement  upon 
and  ultimately  filed  with  the  Court  a  stipu- 
lation of  material  facts  which  are  not  in  dis- 
pute. Such  Is  the  present  posture  of  this 
case.  The  Court  has  jurisdiction  p\u%uant  to 
the  provisions  of  28  U  S.C.  s  1361  and  S  US.C. 
gS  702-4. 

The  undisputed  facts  indicate  that  the 
Bureau  is  presently  considering  amendments 
to  27  C.FJi.  Part  5,  which  covers  the  labcUng 
and  advertising  of  distilled  spirits,  and  in 
this  regard  has  prepared  a  draft  of  several 
proposed  amendments  to  the  regulatlon.«i  set 
forth  therein.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of 
this  suit,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau.  Defend- 
ant Davis,  obtained  the  preliminary  views  of 
representatives  of  interested  industry  and 
consumer  commiitees  respecting  the  pro- 
posed amendments  and  scheduled  separate 
meetings  with  these  groups  to  discuss  the 
proposals  and  obtain  the  group's  "comments 
or  suggestions".  (See  Exhibit  A  to  the 
Amended  Complaint,)  These  meetings  were 
Intt-nticd  to  precede  any  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed rulemaking  or  notice  of  a  public  hear- 
ing in  the  Federal  Register. 

Plainllff.  by  letter  of  January  24.  1974. 
advised  the  Defendant  that  Plalniiff  was  en- 
titled to  send  a  representative  to  both  meet- 
liig.s  pursuant  to  Section  10(a)(1)  of  the 
Act,  which  provides  in  pertinent  part: 

"Each  adrisorp  committee  meeting  sf:ull  be 
open  to  the  public.'  6  US.C.  App.  I  s  lO 
(a)(1).  (Emphasis  added.) 

Plaintiff  sought  access  to  the  meeting  in 
order  to  report  to  the  public  on  the  discus- 
sion and  recommendations  behind  closed 
doors  of  these  gi-oups  as  to  the  Bureau's 
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proposed  regulations  pertaining  to  the  al- 
leged widespread  use  of  artlflcial  colorings 
and  synthetic  chemical  preservatives  In  the 
preparation  of  wine,  beer  and  distuied  spirits. 
At  present  such  ingredients  and  additives 
are  not  fully  listed  on  the  labels  of  these 
products  as  offered  to  the  consumer.  In  re- 
sponse, the  Defendant  denied  that  tho  Act 
indeed  applied  to  the  scheduled  meetings 
and  explained  that  the  meeting  would  be 
closed  to  the  public  and,  therefore,  ntembers 
of  the  press  such  as  Plaintiff  would  be 
excluded.  Plaintiff  then  brought  the  instant 
action  and  shortly  thereafter  the  De- 
fendant met  separately  with  the  two  groups 
in  question. 

n.  THE  DEFEND. \NT'S  UTILKATUJN  OC  THE  IN- 
DCSTRY  AND  CONSUMEB  COMUrrrEttS  IN  OB- 
DER  TO  OBTAIN  ADWCE  ON  THE  DttAFT  AMEND- 
MENTS   TO     AGENCY     RECtrL.\TIONS     SUBJECTS 

THE  coMMrrrrEs  to  the  strict  pnocEDiniAi. 

REQUniEMENTS  OF  THE  ADV1SORV  COMMITTEE 
ACT  INCLtmiNG.  AMONG  OTHER  THINGS,  THAT 
MEETINGS  BETWEEN  THE  DETENDANT  AND 
PRIVA'rE  INDIVtDVALS  COMfRISING  THE  C03H- 
MirtEE    BE    ACCESSIBLE    TO    THE    PUBUC 

It  Is  the  Court's  opinion  that  the  Industry 
and  consumer  committees  were  "advisory 
committees"  within  the  meaning  of  Section 
3(2)  of  the  Act  which  reads  In  pertinent 
part: 

"Tlie  term  advisory  committee  means  any 
committee,  board,  commission,  council,  con- 
ference, panel,  task  force,  or  other  similar 
group,  or  any  subcommittee  or  any  other 
subgroup  thereof  (hereinafter  in  this  para- 
gi-aph  referred  to  as  committee)  which  is  .  . . 

"(c)  established  or  utilized  by  one  or  wiore 
agencies 

"Jn  the  interests  of  obtaining  advice  or 
recommendatiotu  for  the  President  or  one  or 
more  agencies  or  officers  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment .  .  ."  (Emphasis  added). 

It  Is  undisputed  that  the  Defendant  util- 
ized an  ad  hoc  committee  of  Industry  repre- 
sentatives In  order  to  obtain  advice.  Such  a 
relatloixshlp,  like  ihat  with  the  consumer 
group,  clearly  comes  within  the  terms  of 
Section  3(2)  of  the  Act.  Aviation  Consumer 
Action  Project  v.  Yohe.  et  al,  CA  No.  707-73 
(D.D.C.  Jun€24,  1974). 

Defendant  argues  that  an  "advisory  com- 
mittee" under  the  Act  may  not  meet  or  take 
any  action  until  its  establishment  Is  deter- 
mined as  a  matter  of  formal  record  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Section  0ir)-(c)  of  the 
Act.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  because 
such  formalities  were  not  obseri'ed  with  re- 
spect to  the  Instant  committees,  the  meetings 
of  the  committees  were  not  subject  to  tho 
Act's  public  access  requirement.  Clearly 
where,  as  here,  a  federal  agency  utilizes  an 
advisory  committee  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining advice,  the  agency  must  charter  and 
cstabliah  the  commii  tee  in  compliance  with 
all  the  terms  of  the  Act.  Failure  to  comply 
with  such  requirements  cannot  be  employed 
as  a  subterfuge  for  avoiding  the  Act's  public 
at-'ccss  requirements. 

The  purpose  of  the  Federal  AdvLaorj-  Com- 
nilitee  Act  to  control  the  advisory  commit- 
tee process  ar.d  to  open  to  public  scrutiny 
the  maimer  in  which  government  agencies 
obtain  advice  from  private  individuals  Is 
fvinliered  by  the  Court's  action  herein.  In- 
deed. Congressional  concern  for  lafonnal 
meetings  such  as  iho^e  in  the  case  at  bar 
contributed  to  the  statute's  enactment: 

•'The  lack  of  public  scrutiny  of  the  ac- 
llvliiea  of  advisory  committees  was  found 
to  pose  the  danger  that  subjective  InQuences 
not  in  the  public  Interest  could  be  exerted 
on  the  Federal  decision-makers."  S.  Rep.  92- 
1098.  92d  Cong.  1st  Sess.  6  (Sept.  7.  1972). 

The  potential  dominance  of  the  advisory 
ronimiitees  in  an  hicreasingiy  complex  bu- 
reaucratic environ.nie:u  and  the  evils  that 
would  flow  from  sucli  domlnanre  were  fully 
rcprirted  by  the  Hou.se  CommUtee  on  Oov- 
ernmrnt  Operations  which,  in  reporting  out 
the  legt^latlon,  stated  hi  part: 
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•One  of  the  great  daneers  In  the  unregu- 

lEited  use  of  advisory  committees  Is  that  spe- 
cial interest  groups  may  use  their  member- 
ship on  such  bodies  to  promote  their  private 
concerns.  Testimony  received  at  hearings  be- 
fore the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee pointed  out  the  danger  of  allow- 
hig  special  interest  groups  to  exercise  undue 
Iniluence  upon  the  Government  through  the 
dominance  of  advisory  committees  wliich 
deal  with  mntiers  in  wiuch  thev  have  vested 
intere^sU."  H.  Reo.  92-1017.  S3d  Cong.,  ad 
Se.^s.  6  (Apr.  25.  1972 J. 

The  Bubject  matter  of  the  meetings  In 
question  involved  serious  and  much-debated 
public  health  issues  concerning  the  merits 
of  chemical  additive  labeling  requirements 
for  beer,  wine  and  distilled  spirits.  The 
Oovemraent's  consideration  of  such  sensitive 
issues  must  not  be  unduly  weighted  by  in- 
put from  the  private  commercial  sector,  lest 
The  Government  fall  victim  to  the  devastat- 
ing harm  of  being  regulated  by  those  whom 
the  Government  is  supposed  to  regulate  In 
the  public  interest.  Moss  v.  CAB.,  430  P.  2d 
801.893  (D.C.  Ch-.  1970). 

Finally,  there  is  the  interest  of  consumers 
who,  for  the  purposes  of  their  individual 
well-being,  seek  Information  regardUig  the 
chemical  additives  applied  to  the  foods  and 
beverages  they  purchase,  have  an  Identifiable 
Interest  In  the  Information  considered  by 
the  Government  In  conjunction  with  ad- 
visory meetings  held  with  Industry  and  con- 
sumer committees.  To  a  large  extent,  such 
indtvlduats  must  depend  on  the  press,  and 
in  particular,  trade  Journals  like  Plaintiff,  to 
advise  them  of  new  developments  In  the 
Government's  regulatory  efforts.  Plaintiff's 
ability  to  adequately  Inform  the  public  re- 
specting Government  conduct  turns  on  the 
Governments  compUance  with  the  Advisory 
Committee  Acts  procedural  requirements. 
Thus,  It  is  Imperative  that  public  access  to 
advisory  committee  meetings  be  provided  by 
the  Government  If  the  Act  Is  to  become  a 
reality  and  individuals  such  as  PlalnUff  are 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  discharge  Uieir 
responsibility  to  Inform  the  public.  It  la 
this  Court's  Intention  to  fully  enforce  the 
Act's  procedural  requhements  and  thereby 
hivalvo  the  public  in  Uie  advisory  com- 
mittee process  in  the  manner  Congress  in- 
tended. To  do  otherwise  would  allow  the 
powerful  executive  branch  of  government 
to  conduct  its  business  behind  closed  doors 
in  a  manner  that  would  prevent  the  pre.=.a 
from  performing  Its  aforementioned  respor-s;- 
bllity  to  keep  the  public  InTormed. 

Tlie  press,  as  represented  here  bv  Plaintiff, 
hA.s  a  sratutoPi-  right  under  the  Act  as  well  as 
a  First  Amendment  privilege  to  report  on  the 
manner  in  which  Government  affairs  are  con- 
ducted. Tills  Court  regards  such  a  ri^ht  or 
privilege  as  among  this  nation's  most  sacred 
protections  against  tyranny  and  oppression 
a:  the  hand  of  the  Executive,  and.  accord- 
ingly, the  Court  will  do  all  that  is  niiiun  Ka 
power  to  safeguard  the  public's  rlehi  to 
know. 

For  all  the  forej^olng  reasons,  the  Court 
win  grant  Plaintiffs  motion  ior  aummarj- 
Judt*meiu  »jy  Order  of  even  d«e. 

Chahles  R.  Richet. 

VS,  District  Judge. 

June  33.  1S74. 

lUS.  Dihirlct  Court  for  the  Distrh  ;  ot 

Columbia) 

Order 

Fi.od  OenKcal  News,  Inc  .  Plaintiff,  v.  Rex 
D.  Davis.  Director,  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco, ond  Firearms.  Defendant.  Civil  Action 
No.  215-74. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  parties'  cro^s- 
motions  for  simimary  Judgment,  and  the 
memoranda  filed  In  opposition  to.  and  In 
support  thereof,  and  the  oral  argument  of 
coun.'-el.  and  upon  consideration  thereof,  and 
for  all  the  additional  reasons  set  forth  In  the 
Courfi  Memorandum  Opinion  of  even  date 
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Vm'^WJJ'  •'  "•■  '■"'  '^""■''  ""-'  '"'■  *»>■  "'     ^"^  CUfnUcal  Nevi-s.  or  prtsumablv  to  any. 

ordered  tl.«tarffiid«nl»  motion  for  sum-        The    government    has    not    vet    decided 
marr  judgment  be.  end  the  lame  Is,  hereby     whether  to  appeal.  According  ti  the  plaln- 

'^'il.',':^;.!."!.'!'!^ tiff,  lawyer.  Bonald  L,  Plesser,  who  special- 

izes  In  piib]ia  access  cases,  the  ruling  could 
permit  the  public  to  monitor  meetings  be- 
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tween  regulatory  oeencies  and  iudustry  rep- 
resentatives genfTQlIy. 

In  another  recent  case  brought  under  the 
Federal  Advl!;ory  Committee  Act.  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge  Aubrey  Robinson  ruled 
that  t!ie  Pentagon  not  only  had  to  admit 
the  public  to  meetings  of  its  advisory  com- 
mittee on  women  In  the  services,  but  also 
hod  to  yUe  advance  notice  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  other  media.  In  addition,  said 
Robin-ion.  the  ptoiniUT.  In  tli©  suit.  Margaret 
Oates  of  the  Center  lor  Women's  Policy 
Studies,  had  a  right  to  participate  In  the 
meeting. 

Lobbying  of  the  executive  branch  has  al.'io 
come  under  attack  by  common  Cause.  «htch 
bills  luplf  as  a  •'citizens'  lobby."  Pred  Werth- 
helmer.  Common  Cause's  legislative  director 
points  out  that  while  congressional  lobbyists 
are  required  to  register  with  the  clerk  of  the 
House  and  the  secretary  ol  the  Scuate.  no 
such  registrations  are  required  for  executive 
brancb  lobbying. 

La^t  May  Federal  Energy  Director  John 
Sawhill  said  he  agreed  In  principle  with  a 
Common  Cau&e  suggestion  that  his  agency 
devise  a  method  of  logging  all  coatarti  with 
Indu^Ciy  repre.seutatlve:>. 


CLOSING    TAX   LOOPHOLES 


Fur'her  ordered  that  plaintJIT's  motion  for 
stimmriry  J'.idgnient  be.  and  the  same  is, 
hereby  granted;  and  the  defendant  and  his 
agents,  fervanta.  and  employees  be,  and  the 
same  are.  hereby  enjoined  from  convening 
any  fiituie  meeting.s  of  the  advlsorr  com- 
mittees which  met  on  Februarv  6.  1974,  and 
Febninrr  B,  1074.  re'^pcctlvely.  "or  any  meet- 
ings of  defeadanc'a  advisory  committees. 
without  complyintt  fully  with  the  Act.  and 
from  e.tcluding  plalntlfl  or  Its  agenis  or  em- 
ployees from  pny  such  meetings  in  contra- 
vention of  the  Art 

Ch.«ixs  R  RiriiET. 

VS.  Oitirict  Jutloii. 
Jt  Kr  28    1974 

(From  the  Wa«hington  Poat.  JiUy  0. 197-1 1 
US.  LonBTiNQ  Mat  Br  Open  to  Pi7bli(: 

(ByBobKuttncr) 
Private  meetings  between  Industry  lobby- 
i^tb  and  government  bureaucrau  could  bfr 
opened  to  the  public,  if  a  llttle-noticed  rtUIng 
by  a  federal  Judge  last  month  I-;  upheld  and 
applied 

At  Issue  in  the  case  i^as  the  right  of  a 
trade  paper.  Pood  Chemical  News,  to  send  a 
reporter  to  two  separate  meetings  where  o/B- 
cial^  of  the  Treastiry  Departments  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  ond  Flrenmia  discussed 
regulations  on  ingredient  i^beltug  with  rep- 
resentatives of  distilling  comppnles  and  con- 
sumer groups.  The  Trcasuiy  was  decldlne 
vhetr.er  to  require  labeling  of  (utlficlnl  col- 
oring and  chemical  presorvATives  in  beer, 
v.iue  and  hard  liquor. 

Although  lob'jying  on  Capitol  Hill  Is  more 
f:miliftr,  Washington  lawyers  for  major  cor- 
porations and  trade  associations  probably 
£pend  more  of  their  time  in  contact  with 
regulatory  agencies  downtown. 

When  Food  Chemical  News  managing  edl- 

ioT  Ray  Oallant  woi  toJd  by  Treasury  officials 

that  the  meeting  on  liquor  labeling  would 
be  clo-sed  to  the  press,  the  trnde  weekly  sued 

tinder  tlie  1972  Federal  Advi'orv  Committee 

Act, 

Thnt  legislation  wna  an  effort  by  Congress 

to  cl:;mp  down  on  the  more  than  1.500  com- 
mittees composed  largely  of  industry  special- 
ists  established    In    recenr   ycnrs    to   advise 

various  government  agencies.  An  Inrestlaa- 

tion  by  the  Senate  Government  Operations 

Committee  last  year  found  that  some  corpo- 

rauons  such   as  RCA   and   ITT   had   repre- 

aentntiveson  nearly  100  different  committees. 
In    reporting    the   legislation,    the   Hou-oe 

Government  Ope'^t'.ons  Committee  con- 
cluded that  "one  of  the  great  dangers  in  tlie 

luiregu'ated   use  of  advisory  committees  1* 

that  ^peclal- interest  groups  may  use  their 

membership  on  Mich  bodies  to  promote  their 

private  concerns.''  The  1972  law  ict  Btaiidards 

for  advisory  committees,   and   provided   for 

public  access  to  all  committee  meetings  .inU 

records. 

In  I'-Ls  rnlinc  In  the  Ford  CiiemlcMl  Ncw.s 

c.i&e    June    28,    U.S.    District    Court    Judi-e 

Charles  R.  Richey  held  th:ii  e\cu  though  the 

Uidusrry      and      consumer      icpreseutatlve 

mee'.irg  vlth  Trca-^urj'  nide^  were  not  an 

olllclal  committee,  they  were  fa  effect  f»i>c- 

tloniii*'   »<;  rtd'.uorv   commitrecb   under   the 

:t>72  U\\. 
Consequently.  Judi^e  Richey  rca.-:oned,  the 

mceitug  bliouid  have  been  open:   "The  gov- 

erumeni  9   consideration    of   such   seiujtive 

irc^^rpraU•'crn;S'S^r.L't''?;■^  Z'^  ^^^2  ^---Tk'^^  .=""' 

government  lull  victim  to  the  devastating  •<>"' '".^  "tracking  down  on  hobby  farm 

Harm  ot  being  regulated  bv  those  whom  the  '"-^  deductions  which  bid  iin  the  price 

government  la  supposed  to  reguiaie  In  the  "^  agiicultural  land.  Many  Members.  In- 

public  luterett.  eluding  myself,  already  have  submitted 

Hicheya  order  prohibited  the  Bureau  ot  leglilation  in  this  area  to  the  Wa3s  and 

Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearm,  from  closing  Meill..s  Committee.  There  Ore  for  e\am> 

i....:re   ad..i3ory   meeting   in  the   plr.hitlfT,  pie.  fourteen  bills  to  revamp  the  mini- 


mum tax.  and  over  fifty  .•sponsors  ot  leg- 
islation to  repeal  DISC.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  held  3  months 
of  hearings  and  over  30  days  of  mark- 
up on  the.se  and  other  refoims.  Out  of 
all  this  deliberation,  there  have  been 
only  two  instances  where  the  House  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  considering  a  tax  re- 
foi-m  measure.  The  first  was  a  Commit- 
tee-opposed move  to  amend  the  debt  cell- 
ing bill  to  strengthen  the  minimum  tax. 
a  move  which  was  effectively  stifled  In 
the  Rules  Committee.  Then  the  House 
was  privy  to  -almost  consideration"  of 
the  Oil  and  Gas  Energy  Tax  Act  which 
would  have  given  us  a  chance  to  repeal 
the  oil  depletion  allowance,  but  this 
measure  too  has  fallen  victim  to  a  power 
struggle  In  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  support  of  tax  reform  is 
meaningless  if  we  who  suppoit  It  can- 
not even  reach  tax  reform  measures  for 
debate  and  passage.  Equity,  the  economy 
and  already  ample  hearings  and  consid- 
eration leave  no  excuse  for  the  present 
inaction. 


NATO  .ALLIANCE  RESTORED 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or    COLOHADO 

IN  i  ;iE  HOUSE  OF  HEaPRESENTJiTrVES 

Thursday.  July  25,  1974 
Mr.'i.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  spoke  about  the  need  lor  tax 
cuts  to  bi-ing  relief  from  inflation  to  the 
nveraBe  wage  earner.  Each  day  these 
citizens  pay  more  to  live.  Each  year  thev 
pay  more  In  taxes  than  many  of  their 
most  wealthy  compatriots.  Yet,  for  all 
the  decency  of  moderate-income  tax- 
payers in  accepting  such  a  burden,  their 
only  reward  has  been  castlgatlon  from 
the  administration  for  refusing  to  sup- 
port a  tax  Increase  which  was  never  re- 
quested, and  administration  proposals 
for  further  tax  concessions  to  big  busl- 
nes'=  We  should  not  be  making  further 
givtiiways  to  big  business.  In  fact,  we 
need  to  close  many  of  tlie  current  loop- 
holes which  serve  no  valit*  purpose  in 
order  to  insure  that  all  citizens  pay  their 
f.vir  .'liare  of  taxes  and  to  rake  revenues 
to  ofiset  the  co.sls  of  tax  relief  measures. 
The  panel  ot  economists  advising  the 
Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Com- 
mittee made  a  series  of  suggestions  for 
major  revenue-raising  tax  relorms  in- 
cluding: First,  a  strengthening  of  the 
minimum  tax;  second,  repeal  of  the  Do- 
mestic International  Sales  Corporation 
(DISC'  system  of  tax  incentives  for  ex- 
ports of  often  scarce  commodities:  tUhd, 
eUminriUon  ot  U.S.  tax  credits  for  taxes 
and  royalty  po.vraents  paid  by  oil  pro- 
ducere    to    foreign 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursdaii,  July  25,  1974 
Mr.  DERWINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
events  in  Cj-pi-us  are  somewhat  clouded, 
new  developments  in  Greece  must  be 
throughly  analyzed.  I  twlieve  that  over- 
all what  could  liave  been  a  disaster  and 
a  NATO  tragedy  for  Greece.  Turkey,  and 
C.\-prus  has  been  avoided. 

In  my  judgment,  the  NATO  alliance 
emerges  strengthened  from  this  poten- 
tial disaster  situation  and  that,  In  fact, 
objective  consideratiofi  of  a  long-term 
solution  10  the  chronic  Cypius  problems 
may  • .,  forthcoming. 

It  is  also  my  opinion  that  the  total 
diplom.-itlc  effort  by  wlilch  this  possible 
dlsa.'^ter  was  avoided  represents  a  great 
triumph  for  the  U.S.  diplomatic  leadcr- 
sliip.  Tlie  President,  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  and  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Joseph  Sisco  were  greatly 
tnsti-umental  in  engineering  tills  diplo- 
matic achievement, 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  furtherance  of  thl.< 
point,  I  direct  llie  Memljcio'  attention 
to  a  column  by  James  Reston  In  yester- 
days  July  2»  Washuigton  Star-News 
which  I  beUeve  to  be  an  accurate  ap- 
P'alsal  of  the  situation: 

?.".\TO  Alli.\nce  Rkstohbo 
(B.T  James  Ref:tou) 
On?  of  the  reaE^urlng  aspects  of  Grcel;- 
TllrUlih  »Mtleemnt  ot  Ihe  Cjpriis  crlola  hn« 
been  the  speed  and  unity  of  NATO  diplo- 
macy. 

Only  a  few  slioi !  month!  oso.  oRiclalj  were 
complaining  that  American  leadership  was 
crippled  and  that  the  European  allien 
couldn'c  agi.ee  on  anything,  but  In  the  last 
tL",v  days  they  ha\e  demonstrated  what  can 
be  done  uhon  comaltauoa  and  trust  ine 
re-'.t'jrtd. 

Within  two  hotir.^.  Secretarv  of  state  Henry 
A.  KIsaluger  and  the  other  nine  foreign  mln- 
lifters  u-ere  able  to  talk  to  one  another  and 
ngree  on  the  wording  of  a  sharp  demarche 
to  the  Greek  ond  Turkish  governments.  The 
resui'.  has  been  a  'ransft/nnation  ot  the  mill- 
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tary  and  poUUcal  situation  In  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  sporadic  fighting 
for  a  few  days,  and  considerable  political 
maneuvering  before  a  new  order  Is  firmly 
established  in  Athens  and  Kicofiia.  but  the 
ouJiooJt  is  now  Infinitely  better  than  it  was 
b:-iore  the  fighting  started. 

The  U.S.  government  Is  particularly  pleased 
by  the  political  developments  in  both  Greece 
and  CjTprus.  Even  Kissinger,  who  played  a 
key  role  In  the  settlement  and  was  optimistic 
from  the  start  that  a  major  Greek-Turkish 
war  could  be  avoided,  had  not  dared  to  hope 
that  the  military  Junta  In  Athens  would 
summon  former  Greek  Premier  Constantlne 
Ciiramanlis  back  from  exile  In  P»arls  to  form 
a  civilian  government  of  naUonal  union. 

Washington  is  also  pleased  that  Glafkos 
Clerides.  speaker  of  the  Cypriot  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives under  iJie  regime  of  Archbishop 
Makarlos.  has  replaced  Nikos  Sampson  as 
interim  president  of  Cyprus. 

Meanwhile,  consultations  are  continuing 
between  the  United  States  and  Britain  over 
the  future  of  Archbishop  Makarlos.  This  will 
be  for  the  Cypriot  people  to  decide,  and  while 
London  and  Washington  are  not  wholly  in 
agreement  about  Makarlos,  the  main  differ- 
ence is  that  Britain  is  a  coguarantor  of  the 
Independent  constitutional  government  of 
Cyprxie,  and  the  United  States,  whose  en- 
thusiasm for  Makarlos  Is  not  unbounded,  has 
no  such  official  responsibility. 

For  the  futtu^,  tlie  main  thing  is  that  the 
allies  have  rediscovered  tliat  they  can  be 
effective  when  they  work  together  on  common 
problems.  In  the  latest  war  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  states,  the  Europeans  com- 
plained that  Kissinger  was  not  consulting 
them  on  military  moves  that  might  affect 
their  vital  interests. 

At  the  same  time.  Kissinger  was  complain- 
ing publicly  that  the  European  members  of 
ihe  alliance  were  excluding  the  United  States 
from  their  talks  on  the  energy  crisis  and 
other  matters  and  were  confronting  him  with 
decisions  whenever  they  were  able  to  agree 
which  wasn't  often.  ' 

Since  the  installation  of  new  governments 
in  London,  Paris,  and  Bonn,  however,  there 
has  been  a  new  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Washington  is  now  eager  to  see  a  polliical 
transformation  m  Athens  that  will  restore 
Uberty  to  that  country  while  retaining  allied 
cooperation  in  the  Greek  bases  on  the  main- 
land and  m  Crete. 

This  Is  regarded  at  the  Pentn£on  as  funda- 
mental to  the  lines  of  communication  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

What  Kissinger  hopes  to  do  now  Is  to 
expand  the  allied  cooperation  into  the  eco- 
nomic field,  and  particularly  to  move  forward 
to  a  better  understanding  on  monetary  con- 
trol, trade  and  energy. 

His  argument  has  been  that  the  problems 
of  inflation,  trade,  and  defense  are  linked 
and  cannot  be  eased  without  greater  con- 
sultation and  cooperation,  not  only  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States  but  also  wltH 
Japan. 

These  are  more  difficult  questions  than 
avoiding  a  war  between  two  of  the  allies,  but 
there  Is  a  lltUe  more  confidence  In  Wash- 
ington as  a  result  of  the  last  week's  diplo- 
macy that  the  alliance  is  back  on  a  stroncer 
foundation.  ** 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

time  In  the  Idaho  State  Auditor's  waste- 
basket. 

Joe  WlUIams  has  been  the  Idaho  State 
Auditor  for  many  years  and  still  can 
show  us  all  a  trick  or  two. 

I  would  hke  to  share  the  following 
aiticle  from  the  July  24  Wall  Street 
Journal  with  the  readers  of  the  Record: 
Search  for  Eldorado 

The  Idaho  state  auditor's  office  sold  five 
tons  of  waste  paper  and  used  data  processlJig 
o.irUs  to  a  paper  recycling  company,  thus  en- 
rithJng  the  state  treasiu-y  by  some  «8S0.  The 
auditor  was  bo  pleased  with  the  sale,  ac- 
cording to  UPI,  that  he  intends  to  make  this 
fiianclsrd  procedure  for  other  state  agencies. 

Even  In  our  inflationary  age.  that  amount 
L>r  money  Is  nothing  to  sneeze  at.  And  If  one 
department  of  government  In  a  sparsely  pop- 
ulated state  can  recjcle  paper.  Imagine  the 
riches  awaltuig  to  be  ban-estcd  along  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac.  Recycling  the  federal 
bureaucracy's  endless  procession  of  memos, 
laws,  regulations  and  decrees  may  not  pro- 
duce money  enough  to  pay  off  the  multi- 
bill  ion-dollar  national  debt.  But  every  UtUe 
bit  helps,  especially  when  prices  everywhere 
are  skyrocketing  with  an  Important  assist 
from  the  government's  printing  presses. 

Washington  has  done  a  poor  job  of  pro- 
tecting the  value  of  money,  but  it  may  have 
done  the  next  best  thing.  By  perfecting  the 
simple  declarative  sentence  to  book  length, 
officialdom  may  Inadvertently  have  created 
a  city  of  untapped  riches,  an  Eldorado  con- 
structed of  red  tape.  And  who  among  us 
could  have  foreseen  that  In  terms  of  finan- 
cial clout,  the  Gnomes  of  Zurich  might  one 
day  be  supplanted  by  an  army  of  nameless 
paper  ahuUlers? 


OWNERSHIP  OP  THE  MASS  MEDIA 


SEARCH  FOR  ELDOR.'KDO 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or   XDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2S,  1974 
Mr  SYMMS.  Mr,  Speaker,  once  again 
gold  has  been  discovered  in  Idalio,  this 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW    TORK 

I.N  VHE  HOtreE  OF  REPRESENT.4TIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1974 
Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Spealter,  access  of 
minorities  to  ownersliip  of  the  mass 
media  is  being  pursued  by  many  people 
who  are  concerned  about  the  great 
desparity  between  minority  representa- 
tion in  Uie  general  population  and  the 
presence  of  minorities  in  the  media  at  all 
levels.  Deiipite  the  fact  that  minority 
groups  are  an  integral  part  of  our  na- 
tional life,  we  remain  the  "invisible  men" 
in  mass  media  representation. 

Now  tlie  House  has  pas.sed  and  the  Sen- 
ale  IS  considering  a  bill  which  threatens 
the  small  progress  which  has  been  made 
to  increase  minority  ownership  of  the 
Broad  Cast  Media  the  Broadcast  Licens- 
ing Renewal  Act  of  1974  as  I  have  stated 
repeatedly  provides  for  the  further  en- 
trenchment of  the  white  broadcasting 
individuals  and  corporations,  who  his- 
torically have  neither  pro\1ded  adequate 
nor  positive  coverage  of  the  minority 
communltys  concerns  and  aspirations 
The  bill  prohibits  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  from  consider- 
ing as  a  factor  in  the  license  renewal 
process  the  'Cioss  ownership"  or  the 
owning  of  more  than  one  station,  com- 
munications media  or  bu.sinesses  by  ex- 
isting licensee  or  one  seeking  a  new  li- 
cense. In  other  words,  cross  ownership 
allows  a  broadcaster  or  newspaper  to 
operate  radio  and  television  stations  in 
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the  .same  service  area.  This  poses  distinct 
antitiust  questions  that  should  have  been 
refeiTed  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee but  were  not.  Cross  ownership 
blocks  minority  access  to  broadcast 
media  ownershij]  n.id  perpetuates  the 
control  of  mass  communications  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  liave  not  satisfac- 
torily esUiblished  and  implemented  equal 
hiring  and  programing  practices  and  who 
continue  to  put  forth  the  white  interpre- 
tation of  life  in  America  as  the  only 
interpretation. 

Another  aspect  of  the  bill  provides  for 
pn  e.vtension  of  the  Ucensing  period  from 
3  to  5  years.  The  additional  2  years 
fiutlier  enhtnces  the  position  of  existing 
licensees  and  makes  it  extremely  difficult 
for  minorities  clialienging  the  existing 
broadca.st  licensees  even  if  they  have 
legitimate  grounds  for  the  challenge.  The 
extension  will  serve  to  lessen  the  com- 
petition for  existing  licensees  and  wiU 
make  it  more  difficult  to  use  the  license 
challenge  procedure  as  a  lever  to  make 
existing  broadcasters  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  and  interest  of  our  com- 
munity. 

The  Puerto  Rican  Media  Action  and 
Educational  CouncU,  Inc.  today  pre- 
sented testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communicatlon.s  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  This  testimony  wiiich  I  Include 
in  the  Record  clearly  states  the  danger 
which  the  Broadcast  Renewal  Act  poses 
to  the  limited  gains  minorities  have  en- 
Joyed  in  tliis  field.  The  testimony  is  pre- 
sented by  a  group  which  is  struggling  to 
provide  opportunity  for  the  Puerto  Ricon 
and  other  minority  communities  to  be 
represented  in  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan television  market  which  remains 
dominated  by  broadcast  corporations 
that  have  not  been  respon.sl.e  to  the 
needs  of  our  communities  It  is  groups 
such  as  the  Puerto  Rican  Media  Action 
and  Educational  CouncU,  Inc.,  that  are 
on  the  front  line  of  this  struggle,  it  Is  a 
worthy  struggle  which  we  in  the  Con- 
giess  should  be  assisting  rather  than 
impeding  through  passage  of  such  re- 
gressive legislation  as  the  Broadcast 
Licensing  Renewal  Act. 

I  commend  the  leadership  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  Media  Action  and  Educational 
Council.  Inc.,  and  its  able  counsel.  Jose 
Rivera,  for  their  forthright  and  eloquont 
testimony  on  this  vital  issue: 

TrSTIMOKT     Btrom     THE     SUBCOMMMTrE     ON 
COMIIC.NICATIONS,  U.S.  SENATE.  JlTLY  25,  1D74 

(By  Jose  A.  Rivera) 

I  thauk  you  tor  the  opportunity  I.,  ap. 
pear  before  the  Committee  to  lestlfy  ron- 
remlng  H.R.  12993  wlUch  would  amend  the 
Comminilcationa  Act  ol  1934.  The  Puerto 
R!i-a.i  Media  Action  and  Educational  Coun- 
cil. Inc.  15  a  non-profit  corporation  formed 
to  Insure  and  foster  equal  employment  op- 
portunity in  the  broadcast  industry  and  to 
encourage  and  assist  stations  ti  be  reupon- 
Blvc  to  the  needs.  Interests  and  view  ot  the 
Puerto  Rican  and  Latino  communltle... 

The  extension  of  the  licensing  renewal 
period  from  three  to  Ave  years  can  only 
have  a  devastating  Impact  on  the  move- 
ments by  the  various  minority  communities 
to  insure  that  broadcast  stations  are  re- 
sponslve  to  their  needs,  interests  and  views 
It  Is  Important  to  note  that  discrimina- 
tion not  only  appears  m  unresponsive  pro- 
gramming but  also  in  such  areas  of  im- 
portnnce  as  denial  of  employment  and  pro- 
motional opportunities  and  in  tho  ca<e  or 
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non-commercial  broadcasters,  discrhnlna* 
tory  lundtng  practices.  The  CoimcU  is  right 
nor  in  the  midst  of  a  license  challenge 
ngainst  a  non-commerclnl  broadcaster 
charging  discrimination  In  both  of  these  lat- 
irr  cireiparles.  To  extend  the  licensing  pe- 
rtod  to  five  years  wouM  have  the  effect  of 
Rllor\liiK  culpable  broadcasters  to  Instltu- 
tionali-e  almost  irreversible  discriminatory 
hiring,  promotional,  and  st-iiiorlty  practices. 
Pnrther,  considering  the  often  phlegmatic 
nature  of  grants  la  the  uon -commercial  area. 
fl»-e  years  would  allow  a  ftntiou  to  funnel 
lU-icUlv  millions  of  dollars  into  dtscrimlna- 
torj-  pud  tinresponsive  programming.  The 
five  year  period  would  be  long  enough  for 
broadcasters  with  discriminatory  practices 
to  erqage  in  last  minute  '  porfc  barrel"  pro- 
(rronuning  and  hiring  bo  that  their  five  year 
balance  would  seem  neutral. 

Presently,  broadcasters  arc  required  to  file 
annual  reports  showing  the  ethnic  makeup 
of  the  station's  workforce.  Obviously,  the 
Commission  cannot  pol  ice  or  even  audit 
these  reports  to  ascertain  whether  broad- 
casters have  non -discriminatory  employ- 
ment practices.  The  Courts  and  the  Com- 
mission have  recognized  that  this  Job  must 
be  left,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  public, 
acting  as  "private  attornej-s  general". 

It  is  my  belief  and  that  of  the  Council 
that  to  extend  tV.e  renov.al  period  to  five 
years  may  Indeed  have  the  effect  desired  by 
niany  broadcasters,  that  i.';.  limit  the  num- 
ber of  license  challenges.  This  same  effect 
wo'.ild  alM  have  the  effect  of  slgnlflcantlv 
hampering  the  ability  of  minority  commu- 
nities to  Insure  equal  opportunity  and  re- 
-sponilveness  within  the  broadcast'  iudtistry. 
We  are  not  opposed  to  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  proposed  sec.  307(d)  (2)  (A)  re- 
quiring the  Commission  to  consider  among 
other  things  whether  'the  licensee  has  en- 
paged  m  broadcaiit  operations  during  the 
term  of  the  license  which  were  substantially 
responsive  to  those  needs,  views  and  inter- 
ests." However,  we  are  distreaseed  by  that 
wctlcn  of  the  Committee  Report  suggesting 
that  -the  applicant 'licensee  should  be 
granted  renewal  If  It  has  provided  minimal 
service  to  lU  service  area."  Not  onlv  are  these 
two  views  antithetical  but  the  Committee's 
interpretation  vitiates  the  meanmg  of  the 
word  substantial.  Under  the  "minimal  serv- 
ice" sto-ndard  it  would  not  matter  whether  U- 
censes  were  renewable  In  one.  three  or  five 
years.  "Minima!  service '  merely  requires 
broadcasters  to  pay  lip  service  to  afflrmative 
action  in  employmer.t  and  would  make  a 
mockery  of  responsive  programming.  Under 
this  standard  any  programming.  If  it  is  mar- 
ketable, will  also  be  responsive.  "Substan- 
tia! re.sponslveue3S  ■  on  tlie  other  hand  epit- 
omlres  afRrmatlve  action  and  recognizes 
that  licensees,  who  are  given  a  virtual  monop- 
oly in  transmission,  have  a  positive  duty 
to  respond  and  relate  to  the  community  they 
seek  to  serve.  Negative  statutory'  language  or 
inierprethtion  only  imites  i:esriti\e  or  half- 
henrted  compliance. 

In  the  comparative  license  rc-ncttjii  sUna- 
tlon.  the  Council  renews  tt.>i  Iniisteuce  on 
the  'substantial  rc.'.ponsivenesi*  standard 
If  consideration  is  to  be  given  to  an  incum- 
bent, then  such  consideration  .shoiUd  only 
be  K'ven  a  licensee  that  has  been  "sub- 
stAntiaUy  re^onsive"  to  the  needs,  Interesu 
and  views  of  the  commmiity  it  seeks  to  serve. 
To  reqttlre  less  is  to  reward  medlocritv  and 
thereby  perpetuate  the  status  quo. 

It  u  Important  to  understand  that  even 
"substantial  responsiveness'  is  a  step  down 
from  the  present  state  of  the  law  as  enunci- 
ated by  the  Courts.  The  Council  strongly 
feels  that  In  compaiative  licence  renewal 
situations  at  lea*t  equal  weight  should  be 
given  to  the  proposal  being  advanced  by  the 
competlEg  applicant. 

Section  308(1),  which  codifies  the  service 
area  principles,  fails  to  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  various  and  divers*  communities 
in  o:ir  country.  To  require  the  n-^e  of  aiicU 
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an  luflexible  standard  of  ascertainment 
witl;put  regard  to  geography  is  to  assiune 
that  the  "service  area"  requirement  will  have 
the  same  Impact  in  let  us  say.  Indianapolis 
as  m  New  Tork.  This  deficiency  can  be  easily 
correcccd  by  adding  to  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (1)  the  words  'and  different 
gefiijraphlcal  regions." 

My  final  point  concerns  the  appeal  pro- 
M>:r.t;s  of  section  402.  The  Council  feels, 
and  ri",htly  so,  that  the  broadcast  industry 
Is  uji^t  with  the  pro-public  positions  and 
opinions  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeal!!.  Without  belaboring  the  point 
but  with  due  regard  to  the  accumulated 
expertise  of  the  District  of  Columbia  courts. 
we  would  propose  that  the  appellant  from  an 
adverse  decision  be  allowed  to  appeal  either 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  where 
the  broadcast  facility  Is  located  or  direetlv 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  lor  the  District  oV 
Columbia. 

It  is  iuiporiaut  to  understand  that  the 
gronp.s  traditionally  excluded  from  partici- 
pation In  the  broadcast  industry  have  been 
Puerto  Ricans  and  other  Latinos.  Blacks. 
Asian  Americans  and  Native  Americans.  A 
weak  bill  or  a  bill  that  does  not  take  this 
into  full  coufideratlon  will  only  serve  to 
condone  the  exclusion  and  perpetuate  the 
cultvu-til  segregation  of  our  Nation's  iniiior- 
itie". 
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hearings,  the  committee  would  be  direct- 
ed to  report  to  both  Houses  of  Congress 
on  their  findings. 

Another  provision  ot  the  bill  requires 
the  Atomic  Energj-  Commission  and  the 
Department  ot  Defense  to  keep  Con- 
gress fully  informed  on  nuclear  energj- 
To  the  extent  possible,  these  report? 
would  be  presented  In  ofien  committee 
sessions  and  in  unclassified  written 
materials. 


CI  rjZE.N'  CONCERNS  EVIDENT  IN 
ANNU.^L  COUGHLIN  POLL 


NUCLEAR  DEVELOPMENTS  DIC- 
TATE CLOSER  CONGRESSIONAL 
CONTROL 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF  KANSAS 

I.N    ;  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVFS 

ThuTSiatj,  July  25,  1974 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  able  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  In  in- 
troducing legislation  designed  to  obtain 
adequate  information  by  tlie  Congress 
on  developments  In  tlie  field  of  nuclear 
energy-,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This 
legislarion  would  substantially  bolster 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  over  the  nu- 
clear activities  of  the  Atomic  Energ>- 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  any  other  Government  agencies 
which  might  become  involved  in  the 
field. 

I  am  joining  this  effort  because  of  my 
growing  concera  and  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  my  constituents  about  the 
problem  of  nuclear  proliferation.  We 
only  need  to  look  at  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  nuclear  powerplants  being  li- 
censed and  consti-ucted  throughout  the 
country,  the  recent  proposals  to  sell  nu- 
clear reactors  to  Israel  and  Egypt,  and 
the  detonation  of  an  atomic  bomb  bv 
India. 

In  view  of  these  developments,  it  is  no 
longer  sulBcient  for  a  few  Congressmen 
on  selected  committees  and  a  few  agency 
people  to  be  Informed  on  what  is  hap- 
pening. The  safety  of  our  citizens  and 
of  citizens  around  the  world  from  abuses 
or  accidents  invoh-lng  nuclear  materials 
is  the  responsibility  of  all  Members  of 
Congress.  To  exercise  that  responsibil- 
ity, we  must  become  more  knowledseable 
in  the  Held. 

Tills  bill  requires  that  the  .loint  com- 
mittee hold  hearings  during  the  first  90 
days  of  each  session  of  Congress  on  the 
development,  growth,  and  state  of  nu- 
clear  power.   Upon  comiiletion  of  the 


HON'.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

or   PENNSVLV.INU 
I.V  1  HE  HOi;SE  OF  HEPRESiiNTATIVES 

Thursdaij,  JiiVj  25,  1974 
Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  keep- 
ing with  my  regular  practice.  I  am 
pleased  to  Insert  Into  the  Cowobessional 
Record  the  results  of  my  yearly  poll  of 
residents  of  Pennsjivanla's  13th  Congres- 
sional District. 

Not  onlj-  the  answers  to  the  questions, 
but  the  added  coments  on  questionnah-es 
and  the  mail  generated  by  the  poll  ex- 
press a  high  degree  of  concern  by  citi- 
zens in  a  number  of  key  areas.  Prom  the 
impeachment  question  to  means  of  com- 
bating inflation,  my  constituents  indi- 
cate their  anxiety  over  the  course  of  our 
Federal  Government  and  its  actions,  or 
lack  of  actions,  in  meeting  the  compelling 
problems  that  face  us. 

While  these  questionnaire  polls- 
started  my  first  year  In  the  Congress— 
always  have  drawn  heavy  responses.  I 
think  it  interesting  that  this  year's  fig- 
ures remain  high  even  though  a  much 
shorter  period  was  specified  in  which  to 
return  answers. 

A  total  of  16.982  Individual  responses 
were  received  before  the  July  15.  1974, 
deadline. 

My  congressional  district  consists  of 
most  of  Montgomery  County  and  Phila- 
delphia's 21st  Ward.  Much  of  the  district 
Is  urban  and  suburban  in  character  with 
a  few  sparsely  populated  areas  of  rural 
nature. 

To  Insure  accmacy  of  results,  I  again 
Instructed  my  staff  to  tabulate  carefuHj- 
using  statistical  procedures  designed  to 
make  siue  that  errors  v. ere  kept  to  a 
minimum. 

As  a  further  check,  all  results  were 
weighted  by  ZIP  code  to  help  protect  the 
legitimacy  of  the  final  figures.  This  also 
enabled  the  staff  to  compare  sentiments 
from  various  parts  of  the  district.  Senti- 
ment as  evidenced  in  replies  to  questions 
showed  little  variance  in  different  nnsis 
of  the  district. 

In  a  two-part  question  on  President 
Nixon,  constituents  split  sharply  over 
whether  they  favored  not  hnpeachhig, 
impeaching,  or  awaiting  House  Judiciary 
Committee  findings  before  deciding.  A 
clear  majoritj-.  however,  did  not  approve 
generally  of  the  way  Mr.  Nl.xon  is  han- 
dling his  Job. 

I  think  It  01  interest  to  note  that  last 
year's  questionnaire  Included  a  question 
rankins  in  order  a  list  of  seven  specified 
major  problems  confronting  the  Natioa 
At  that  time,  my  constituents  r.iled  Wa- 
tergate as  last  in  that  list. 
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Constituents  were  asked  to  rank  1,  2,  \in  rxrcei,t\ 

3,  and  4  in  order  of  credibihty  President  Belaj  air  quality  standards  to  permit 

Nixon,   the  Congress,   the  courts,   and  more  use  of  coal. 325 

the  news  media.  Using  cmnulative  per-  R«iu«  auto  emission  standards 23.8 

ccntages   in  order  not  to  discriminat*  continue  year   round  Dayligiit  Saving 

against   any   of   ilie   four,   the   results    t,J'i"V ^'^ 

;  roved  Interesting.  '"imte  gas  coupon  rationing  if  short- 

"^'^t'*„"''f  'n  credibility  were  Uie  Re?a"  domeTiiroU 'dVpreui,V;i"rowa"nM  "' 

courts.  Following  behind  the  courts  was  to  encourage  exploration.,..  °            24  4 

ihe  Congress.  The  news  media  received  Regulate  oil  companies  as  puuiic  uiili- 

ihiid  ranking  while  Mi-.  Nixon  was  last.        '^'es 37.8 

Inflation  and  the  economy  were  rated  2.  Tax  reiorm  is  an  overridiDg  concern  of 

Iirst  in  last  year's  poll  as   the  major  the  American  people. 

problem.  Since  it  was  apparent  that  this  *.  is  a  reduction  in  pergonal  Income  taxes 

issue  has  intensified.  1  asked  a  question  '^""iranied  even  iviih  its  icndciicy  to  increase 

in  the  1974  poU  on  what  steps  constltu-  ""l»"o"ary  pressures? 

ents  favored  in  combating  inflation.  ...                      I'"  pfceiii) 

The  resulte  emphasize  that  those  re-  i^ •"""  "  ' 

.spondlng  want  positive  Government  ac-     undVcidid "' ,11 

tion   with    an   overwlielming    majority  " — 

favoring  some  form  of  wage  and  price  ^'  ^^blch  of  tliese  proposed  reforms  do  you 

controls  with,  at  the  verv  least,  standby  °'''  """■ "' °'°"'' 

controls.  Only  2  out  of  10  want  to  op-  I'"  Jwcen'l 

erate  without  controls.  J''''  '="<i^<^  for  high  education  expenses.  43  1 

On  wliich  specified  actions  should  the  crediu  for  non-public  elementary- 

more  than  half  of  the  constituents  an-  ments  on  high  incomes...                     «o  2 

swered  that  oil  companies  slioiild  be  reg-  An  increase  hi  personal  income"  tax"«- 

ulated  as  public   utilities.   Tliis  option  eniptions 373 

drew  the  highest  approval,  while  reduc-  Cieuits  to  elderly  for  tases  and  rent.  r«- 

mg   auto   emission    standards    was   ac-  "rement  income  e.xemplloos.. 69.6 

coi'ded  tile  lowest.  E.w-ets  profits  taxes  on  oil  companies...  66.3 

Astrongmajorlty  of  constituents  want  3.  The  eHect  of  Watergate-reUted  dlsolo- 

mcthods    of    financing    poUtical    cam-  •'^'■"e'  "^  President  NHon  and  his  ability  to 

paigns  changed.  Of  those  favoring  re-  B°'ern  is  a  topic  of  major  national  concern, 

form,  a  nearly  even  split  was  evidenced  M^n^nf^u^^SZ^^u^r.'li"^  "'  '"'  '">' 

between  those  who  want  complete  public  °    '^  ^^^""e  '•"  1°»>' 

fmidlng  of  campaigns  and  those  who  ap-  yes                    I'n  perccnri 

prove  or  a  blend  of  public  and  private     no  " Hi 

f"?^':,       ,  undc'cYdVd'";::::::;:::"::::::" —  « 9 

While  tax  reform  is  an  overriding  issue,  „„......,                      -  —    «. » 

my  constituents  took  a  responsible  ap-  ,„?,  S.  .,„     "'"?  °   "''°™>»«'<">  "ow  avaii- 

proach  to  the  problem,  with  a  pluralily  "  "'  "^  »°"'  ''■°""'  ^°"'  <"""  ""'>•' 

respondUig  "no'  to  a  question  asking  if  ,.,-,  „„.  ,„  i™™!?*'''""" ' 

reduction  in  personal  income  Uxes  was  Voll  Ti^^Z^'" "  -  i?  ° 

warranted  even  with  its  tendency  to  in-  Avvait  judiciary  coniKi^e"  Bndm^"'  304 

crea.se  inflationary  pressures.  other  (specifyi '      2'e 

A  number  of  proposed  reforms  were  ^   ^           ...                       * " 

retirement  income  exemptions.  The  least  yes                    l"i  pereenlj 

favored  alternative  was   providing  tax  Ko  .'.'.'.'..]               I "" "95 

credits    for    nonpublic    eleinentao-sec-  undecided   .           " j's 

ondaiy  education  expenses.  ,r  ■  jes-.  .ould  you  favor?  7one"oni'v|   ' 

A  question  on  health  care  drew  a  liigh-  1/,.  „rr,n/i 

ly  mixed  bag  of  anstvers.  _       ,,              '"  ix-rcenfl 

In  a  series  of 'yes-no  ■  questions,  ma-  ""Znl^    "            """""^    "'    ""•  aa  , 

jorities  feel  enough  money  at  all  levels  ciend  of  p'ubiiV LYd'privatetund; 414 

ot  government  is  being  spent  on  public  other  (specifvi.                               """  ,4' 3 

educalion,    believe    the    United    States  5.  pie.se  rank  i.  2.  3  and  4"  in'wier  ot 

should  make  necessary  exiienditures  to  credibility.    Pi-esident   Nixon,    fourth-    The 

maintain  parity  with  'che  Soviet  Union  congrres?.   second:    The   Courts.   Brst:    The 

in  defense  capabilities,  approve  of  a  Fed-  "''"^  media,  thud.  (Compiled  by  cumiiiative 

eisl  agency  with  the  authority  to  advo-  Percentages  in  raiinngi. 

cate  the  consumer  viewpoint  in  Govern-  '  Senate  and  Hov-5e  conimi'tees  have  re- 

meiu  proceedings,  and  want  the  United  1"^."  '".."P""  °"'  >'',5l*'''"on  "  continue 

Canal  Zone.  I'"  P"'''e"'l 

The  questioniiiiires  were  printed— not  ?°.''^?°!f  ?"*'?' ;-- ="8 

H  Government  expense-an^  sent  toTll  W^^  ^^  :^'^^—--  ^tl 

hoiiseholdr..  apartmente,  and  boxholders  operate  without  controls.^.                 21' 4 

in  tne  district.  None  of  the  abote  (specify).                     8  8 

I  am  also  sending  a  copy  of  the  residts  ,  ,„,,  , 

to  President  Nixon  '  ^^"^"  "'"'^  "°"'''  >■""■  l"*fer  Uie  Con- 

The  results  follow  ^'■"'  '°  """"=  '°  '==•'"■  '"^^  *™«  »»'r> 

QUES-nONNABE   Rr.SULTS  ,^         „                 ,          ""    '^"'"^ 

I    n-.,!-.,     .  .V    .  „     .  """  """need  governme.it  plan  of  med- 

1    Which  of  the  fotloivlng  actions  should  leal  care  for  all                                          91  0 

the  Congress  take  to  meet  the  energy  crisis?  Tax  financed  government  pian'f or  catiil 

loneormore)  strophlc  Ulness  only 21.9 


2533.1 

Present  reliance  on  private  plans  with 
government  paying  for  low  Income..  21.2 

Government-industry  plan  using  pri- 
vate insurers 20  B 

Other    {specllyt s.  1 

8.  Considering  expenditures  of  Peder,.!. 
Slate  and  loral  ecvcrnments.  do  vou  feci 
enough  nione>  15  being  spent  on  public  edu- 
cation? 

\ln  percent] 

Yr«    _ 6!    7 

No  -. 32.1 

Undecided .. 6.2 

9.  Should  the  United  States  make  the 
necessary  expenditures  to  maintain  pariu- 
with  the  3o\iei  Union  in  delen&e  cap:tbUi- 
ties? 

I /a  percent] 

Yes __ 65. 1 

No 23   i 

Undecided    IJ.u 

10-  To  pro%-;de  consumer  protection, 
should  the  Congress  establish  a  Tciertki 
agency  *ith  the  authority  to  advocate  the 
consumer  vieu-point  in  government  procepd- 

\ln  percent] 

Yes 70.1 

No ai.7 

Undecided    e.  2 

11.  Should  the  United  States  maintain  i\s 
sovereignty   and    control    over   the   Panama 
Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone? 
|/ri  percent] 

■^■es     -- 64    1 

No 18.5 

Undecided.  , , 17  4 

Party  preference  of  those  responding: 
\ln  percent] 

Republican    53  1 

Democrat . — _„..^_ 21  B 

Kon-panisau 111"  18  l! 

Other 1  g 

Ages  or  'hose  responding: 
|/n  percent] 

18to2I _         „         10 

21  to  35 _ I  33.5 

35  to  50 , _^^  2St  3 

50  to  65 I" IIII._I  2fl!  I 

65  and  over . ..._  j7.  5 


TALK  TURKEY  TO  THE  TURKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF   NEW  TOaS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVt^S 
Thursday,  July  25.  1974 

Ml  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  oj>  one 
who  has  joined  in  leading  the  effort  to 
cat  off  illegal  narcotics  from  our  shoies. 
I  want  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sliaie  n 
recent  ediioiial  in  the  Long  Island 
Press.  July  23.  l!i7-l,  which  vividly  yoint.s 
uii  the  needs  and  the  problems. 

Thecdltoriul  foUow.s: 

Talk  Tirket  to  ihk  Tuaxs 

Rep.  Lesipr  L.  Wolff  want-i  President  KtKon 
or  Secnjiury  of  State  Ki:iSinfeer  to  hold  lop 
level  nenoLoiioiia  immediately  to  convince 
Turkey  noi  to  resume  harvesting  of  the 
opiiuu  poppy,  ifs  a  good  idea. 

Keeping  the  poppy  out  of  production  will 
be  a  serious  blow  to  Turkish  farmers.  That'* 
too  bad.  But  resumption  a-ill  mean  death 
for  millions  of  people  throughout  thp 
world— particularly  the  young.  That's  Intol- 
emble- 

It  doesn  t  mean  that  we  should  confiider 
the  use  cf  nnlltary  for^e  to  keep  the  ban  m 


»lt»ct  But  we  ran  put  a  light  economic 
squeeze  oa  that  counlry  as  we  have  done 
to  other  nations  that  have  tried  to  harm 
"s— line  Cuba— bjr  cutting  oflr  all  economic 
and  military  aid.  To  this  end.  President 
Kixon  and  or  Secretary  Kissinger  should 
talk  turkey  to  the  Tvirlis, 


SAM  STEWART.  JOURNALIST 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF   C.il-irOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.tTlVES 
Thursday.  July  25.  1974 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  1, 
1974.  Sam  Stewart  will  letiie  his  bril- 
liant journallsfs  career  a.s  editor  of  the 
Daily  Breeze  newspaper  in  Torrance. 
Calif.  Sam  Stewart  has  occupied  this  edi- 
tor's chair  for  the  past  18  years.  And. 
during  that  time,  he  has  spun  tiiousands 
of  words  of  commentary  into  a  column 
under  the  banner.  'The  Bay  Window," 
To  read  all  of  Sam's  columns  in  their 
entirety  would  be  a  course  In  history, 
one  enlivened  by  his  straightforward 
writing  style  and  incisive  Journalistic 
ability.  The  kindness  In  his  writing  re- 
flects the  man  himself,  for  he  tells  of 
events  as  they  are  and  so  Uves  up  to  the 
hallmailc  of  the  Copley  publlcaUons. 
"The  Ring  of  Truth." 

It  was  on  September  1.  1950  when  the 
Stewart  family  packed  its  belongings  in 
Ogden.  Utah,  and  moved  to  the  South 
Bay  area  of  Los  Angeles.  The  past  24 
years  have  seen  many  changes  and 
Sams  Job  as  managing  editor  has 
evolved  in  the  process.  In  the  early  days 
his  newspaper  reached  8.500  homes.  To- 
day more  than  78.000  homes  receive  its 
message  daily.  His  editorial  staff  of  six 
has  swelled  to  more  than  50 — gathering 
the  news  from  its  15  surrounding  cities — 
and  thus  changing  from  a  folksy  fledg- 
ling to  what  is  no  wa  major  suburban 
publication. 

Because  of  this  growth.  I  know  Sam 
misses  the  old  days  when  he  knew  every 
person  by  their  first  name,  how  many 
kids  they  had.  and  where  they  were 
from.  Sheer  numbers  now  make  that  an 
impossibility.  Tfet.  by  the  folksy  spaikle 
in  Sam's  eyes  when  talking  to  him.  you 
feel  you  are  his  neighbor  for  he  has  a 
sincere  interest  and  concern  for  people. 
Including  his  work  on  his  high  school 
newspaper.  Sam's  journalism  career 
spans  50  years.  Upon  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Colorado  in  1929.  his 
flrst  Job  was  as  pohce  reporter  for  the 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette-Telegraph.  He 
was  promoted  to  sports  editor,  then  to 
managing  editor,  and  moved  to  Ogden 
also  as  a  managing  editor.  Feeling  that 
he  had  shoveled  his  share  of  snow  and 
coal,  he  brought  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren to  Southern  California  In  1950  and 
also  made  a  move  up  the  journalism 
ladder. 

In  the  ensuing  24  years,  he  has  gar- 
nered a  host  of  honors  and  an  impressive 
record  of  involvement  in  community  ac- 
tivities. Sam  Stewart  has  received  three 
awards  from  the  Freedoms  Foundation, 
four  Copley  Ring  of  Truth  awards  for 
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etiitoi-ial  excellence,  and  recognition 
from  law  enforcement  agencies  for  his 
support  of  their  cause.  "The  Bay  Win- 
dow" has  carried  his  byline  for  more 
than  18  years,  and  his  community  activi- 
ties have  been  legion — more  than  most 
persons  can  accomplish  in  several  life- 
times. 

He  has  served  on  the  board  of  directors 
for  several  chambers  of  commerce,  is 
past  president  of  Hermosa  Beach  Rotary- 
Club,  former  vice  chairman  of  the  Re- 
dondo  Beach  Cultural  Committee,  and 
past  president  of  the  South  Bay  Visiting 
Nuri^es  Association.  Also,  he  was  one  of 
the  original  advi.sory  board  members  at 
California  State  College.  Dominguez 
Hills,  and  has  in  the  past  seiTed  on  the 
hoard  of  directois  rt  Torrance  Memorial 
Hospital. 

But  because  his  profession  has  com- 
manded his  active  attention,  he  was  in 
the  past  selected  as  chairman  of  the 
Southern  California  Associated  Press 
News  Executive  Council  and  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  the  American  Press  Institute  at 
Columbia  University.  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
Los  Angeles  Press  Club,  and  the  South- 
west Press  As-sociation. 

Sam  Stewart's  name  on  the  masthead 
will  be  missed  by  many — his  fellow 
jnuinalists  as  well  as  his  wide  audience 
of  readers.  But  his  ability  and  dedica- 
tion to  serving  his  community  stands  as 
an  inspiration  to  us  all. 
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H.R.  69 


HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

or    WASHINGTON 
I.V  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1374 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  encourage  all 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  support  the  conference 
committee  report  on  H.R.  69.  which  yes- 
terday overwhelmingly  passed  the 
Senate. 

I  can  appreciate  the  disappointment 
that  many  of  our  Members  have  over 
the  conference  committee  compromise; 
but  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  impor- 
tance and  significance  of  the  substance 
of  the  amendments  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  (H.R.  69) 
far  outweigh  the  deficiencies  some  of  our 
Members  believe  exist. 

I  believe  this  for  the  following 
rcEons: 

First.  Its  title  I  funding  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  urban  school  districts  in 
this  country,  if  educationally  and  eco- 
nomically deprived  children  are  going  to 
continue  to  have  a  chance  to  break  the 
poverty  cycle. 

Second.  Many  of  our  school  districts 
need  the  extension  of  the  impact  aid 
programs,  if  they  are  going  to  provide  a 
reasonable  education  for  their  children. 

Third.  The  substantial  strengthening 
of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  is  of  ut- 
most significance,  if  we  are  going  to 
eventually  allow  another  segment  of  our 
population  to  move  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  life. 


Fourth.  The  extension  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  with  its  ac- 
companying improvements  should  be  of 
concern  for  all  of  us  who  have  friends, 
acquaintances,  and  relatives  who  have 
handicapiied  children. 

Fifth.  The  national  reading  improve- 
ment program  authorized  in  this  bill 
should  be  important  to  all  of  us  who  are 
concerned  about  our  children's  future 
welfare. 

Sixth.  The  inclusion  of  the  Women's 
Eeuity  Act  which  is  designed  to  insure 
educational  equity  for  women  in  the 
United  States  is  long  overdue. 

Seventh.  Tlie  provision  for  forward 
funding  which  obligates  aiipropriations  1 
year  in  advance  of  actual  disbursements 
will  finally  give  State  and  local  educa- 
tion agencies  adequate  time  for  advance 
planning  and  budgeting  of  Federal 
moneys  to  meet  the  intent  of  the  pro- 
grams contained  in  the  legislation  and 
thereby  the  direct  need  of  the  children 
they  serve. 

I  propose  that  we  approve  the  con- 
ference committee's  recommended  com- 
promise, in  spite  of  its  Inadequacies, 
and  that  in  doing  so  we  place  the  welfare 
of  deserving  children  ahead  of  other  con- 
siderations when  we  vote  on  this  bill. 


NEW  GOVERNMENT  OF  GREECE 


HON.  PAUL  W.  CRONIN 

OF    MASS.\CHUSETT3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  25,  1974 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day I  plan  to  introduce  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion congratulating  the  new  Greek  Gov- 
einment  and  the  Greek  people  on  their 
recent  endeavors.  Tills  new  civilian  gov- 
ernment is  dedicated  to  solving  the  pres- 
ent problems  and  creathig  a  renewed 
peace.  Reports  today  Indicate  that  12,000 
Turks  and  their  tanks  are  massing,  ready 
to  invade  Cypi-us  ta  continuing  abuse  of 
the  Greek  willingness  to  overlook  the 
Turkish  genocide  in  favor  of  peace.  Once 
again  the  Turks  are  neglecting  their  re- 
sponsibility toward  the  world  and  all 
peace-loving  nations. 

By  contrast,  the  Greek  civilian  govern- 
ment is  working  tlrrough  legal  formali- 
ties to  solve  its  problems  and  create  sta- 
bility for  Its  people.  They  are  trying  to 
help  Cyprus  imify  once  again,  while  we 
hourly  hear  reports  of  continuing  viola- 
tions of  the  cease-flre  by  the  Turks  In  a 
direct  attempt  to  thwart  those  efforts. 

We  must,  therefore,  stop  and  step  back 
to  take  a  look  at  what  the  Greeks  have 
done  and  at  our  relations  with  them  over 
our  history.  The  Greeks  have  always  been 
staunch  allies  of  the  United  States  and 
have  solidly  stood  by  our  side  since  we 
fought  together  at  Tripoli.  They  have 
been  continuing  supporters  of  NATO 
from  the  very  beginning. 

The  Greeks  have  always  wai-mly  wel- 
comed Americans — both  officials  and 
tourists— and  since  the  inception  of  the 
Truman  Doctrine  in  the  late  forties  have 
always  been  grateful  to  the  United  States 
for  our  help  in  keeping  Greece  from  fall- 
ing to  the  Communists  during  their  civil 
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war.  Our  Mediterranean  Fleet  is  based 
in  Greece,  and  the  hospitality  shown  to 
us  has  always  been  notable. 

Again  in  contrast,  the  Turks  have  con- 
linually  abused  the  American  offers  of 

liendshlp  and  have  damaged  our  ally. 
Oieece,  whenever  the  opportunity  has 

■lesented  itself.  Even  today,  following 
veai-s  of  negotiation  with  the  United 
.-states,  followed  by  monetary  assistance 
.'lid  our  own  offers  of  friendship,  the 
Tuikish  Govenmienl  has  sanctioned  the 
growth  of  poppies  tor  sale  of  opium  and 
morphine — the  recognized  source  of  the 
heroin  on  the  streets  of  our  country  and 
the  scourge  that  continues  to  destroy 
Ihe  youth  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  you  and  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  in  welcoming  the 
new  Government  of  Greece  as  a  free- 
dom-loving nation  and  to  encourage 
them  to  work  with  us  ta  the  continuing 
efforts  to  achieve  world  peace  and  har- 
mony. 


URBAN  MASS  TR.1NSIT  ACT  OF  1974 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1974 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  vec 
pleased  that  the  House  Rules  Committee 
has  cleared  for  floor  consideration  the 
conference  report  on  the  Urban  Mass 
■I'ranslt  Act  of  1974.  Tliis  legislation  is 
badly  needed. 

I  have  made  increased  funding  for 
mass  transit  one  of  my  highest  legisla- 
tive priorities  since  coming  to  Congress. 
I  worked  closely  with  the  principal  spon- 
sor, my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  for  passage  In  the  House  of  this 
legislation.  The  energy  crisis  this  year  has 
pointed  up  more  than  ever  the  need  for 
expanded  ma.'is  transit. 

This  bill  will  give  a  great  deal  of  flexi- 
bility to  local  government  in  determining 
the  use  of  the  funds;  $800  million  will  be 
made  available  over  the  coming  2  years 
for  either  operating  assistance  or  capital 
expenditures. 

The  conference  report  adopts  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  House-approved 
bill,  taktag  our  basic  formiUa  which  uses 
as  factors  both  population  and  pas- 
.sengers  carried  by  the  transit  system. 

The  Hou.-ie  bill  contained  an  important 
provision,  which  I  strongly  supported,  to 
allow  discount  fares  for  elderly  and 
handicapped  riders.  While  the  Senate 
bill  has  no  similar  provision.  I  feel  that 
the  conferees  did  the  right  thing  by  In- 
.'Isting  on  this  House  language. 

Approval  of  this  bill  will  mean  $40  mil- 
lion for  my  State.  Of  tills  sum.  over  J35 
million  will  go  to  the  densely  populated 
northeni  area  of  the  State  m  which  my 
(iistrict  is  located.  Mass  U-ansit  Is  desper- 
ately needed. 

While  the  energy  crisis  has  shown  that 
there  are  times  when  environmental  is-' 
sues   must   be  weighed  against  energy 
shortages,  this  is  one  bill  that  attacks 
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both  problems.  Expanded  mass  transit 
will  decrease  automobile  exhaust  pollu- 
tion, which  is  the  No.  1  cause  of  deadly 
air  in  many  of  our  urban  areas,  and  it 
will  also  decrease  the  demand  for  gaso- 
line as  fewer  cars  are  used. 

I  have  already  called  on  the  Union 
County  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  in 
my  district  to  designate  an  appropriate 
agency  so  they  will  be  in  a  position  to 
move  quickly  on  obtaining  funds  under 
this  program. 


MEMBERS  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  TESTIFY  ON 
LEGISLATION  TO  SAVE  THE  NEW 
RIVER 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    KORTH    CAROLINA 

i-V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25,  1974 
Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  reported  out  legisla- 
tion which  would  designate  a  section  of 
the  New  River  in  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  as  a  potential  component  of  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
During  hearings  on  this  legislation, 
two  distinguished  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly.  Representa- 
tives William  S.  Hiatt  and  E.  Lawrence 
Davis,  who  arc  from  this  general  area, 
testified  before  tlie  subcommittee  and 
presented  excellent  comments  on  the 
need  to  save  the  New  River. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  insert  their  testimony  at 
this  time: 
■lEsTiMoNr  OF  Rti-ursENrATivn  William  S. 

HIaTT 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  distinguished  members 
of  this  committee.  I  would  (irst  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  you  for  allowing  me  to 
aijpear  Ijelore  you  this  morning. 

I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  Join  Congress- 
man WUmer  Mizell,  Senators  Jesse  Helms  and 
Sam  Ervin  and  others  In  recommending  your 
favorable  consideration  of  House  Bill  11120. 
a  bill  to  study  the  beautiful  and  hLstoric  New 
River  for  inclusion  into  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  River  System. 

The  New  River  in  northwestern  North  Car- 
olina is  perhaps  new  to  many  people  but  It 
is.  according  to  geologists,  the  second  oldest 
rl\er  in  the  wt>rld.  second  onl.r  to  the  NUe  in 
Egypt.  Both  of  these  prcal  rivers  are  unique 
hi  that  they  flow  north. 

The  New  River  originates  In  the  northwest- 
ern corner  of  North  Carolina  and  Its  waters 
flow  a  lew  nuies  in  Ashe  end  Alleghany  coun- 
ties before  going  into  Virginia,  mergmg  with 
tiie  Kanaw.t  River  in  West  Virginia,  on  to 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Elvers  and  eveutu- 
Rlly  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

rhe  Section  of  the  River  described  m  this 
bUl  Is  scenic  In  every  way  and  is  almost  pol- 
lution free,  the  only  such  major  river  in  east- 
ern United  Stales. 

The  New  Klver  is  now  threatened  by  the 
proposal  of  two  dams  to  be  erected  In  Vir- 
ginia by  Appalachian  Power  Company  of 
Roanolie  Virginia,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Electric  Power  Company  of  New  Torfc 
City,  which  sells  hydroelectric  power  In  Vir- 
ginia and  north  of  Virginia  thoughout  the 
Midwest.  The  proposed  project  would  flood 
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thoii3A:ids  of  fcrltle  fana  '.rjicl  and  %v:.uM 
Involve  vertlcnl  drawdowns  In  North  Caro- 
lina, ranging  up  to  12  feet  In  the  upptr 
Impoundment  lo  44  feet  in  the  lower  im- 
poundment; even  during  ihc  recrealionn: 
sea5on.  A  12  foot  vertical  drawdown  on  the 
upper  Impoundment  would  mean  strctche* 
of  w.de  mud  fUils  along  the  l>unrlreas  c*I  mile- 
of  shoreline.  A  44  foot  vertical  would  mean 
v.ic  cciner:io:'  ni  a  bcnutlful  .ni'd  l-.i-^io.:'- 
river  Into  the  equivalent  of  a  Hush  lank  on 
a.  water  cIo?ct.  Federal  Scenic  River  statrir 
■'ill  not  only  prrcl-ide  the  forci'oinr;  adv-r  ■■ 
environmental  effects,  but  will  avoid  the  de- 
struction of  family  roots  and  tics  In  the  area 
proposed  to  be  flooded  and  the  creation  of 
a  va?t  number  of  displaced  peop>. 

One  of  the  Krent  tragedies  of  «o  called 
progress  is  that  we  often  overlook  humanit; 
In  addition  to  the  rare  and  beautiful  spenie^ 
of  plants  and  wildlife  which  inhabit  thl- 
area,  there  is  another  rare  and  qxilte  en- 
dangered group  for  which  the  New  River 
hanks  have  been  home  for  generations.  This 
is  a  group  called  "PEOPLE",  people  who  live. 
and  ■whose  onces'-orji  have  lived,  close  lo 
the  land,  people  who  live  in  the  same  botu>eG 
their  ancestors  built  years  ago.  People  whose 
ancestors  were  among  the  evllest  settler-* 
of  the  American  Frontier. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  North  Caio- 
lina  General  Assembly  has  repeatedly  passed 
resolutions  stating  its  opposition  to  im- 
poundment of  the  New  River.  The  most  re- 
cent was  Senate  Joint  Resoluvion  6ad.  pa.>^<>ed 
by  the  1973  Session.  Tlic  1974  General  A.- 
EcmbJy  passed  House  BtU  1433.  which  I  co- 
r.ponsored  wiLh  RepreEer.tailvc  Davis;  thu 
bill  designates  a  t-egment  of  the  New  Ruer 
In  North  Carolina  a  part  ol  the  sute's  Scenic 
River  System,  under  state  law.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  bill  passed  the  North  Caroli-ia 
House  of  Representatives  without  on  oppo-- 
iiii;  vote. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  represent.  iIjc 
wonderful  people  of  Alleghany  and  Asbr- 
Counik-s.  05  well  03  Stokes,  Surrv  ajid 
Watauga  Counties  in  the  North  Carcluia 
General  Assembly.  I  have  Tlslted  with  the 
people  of  these  counties  often  as  a  candi- 
date for  ofnce  nrid  then  as  their  elected 
repre5*ntative.  I  have  heard  from  many  and 
their  repeated  request  was  to  help  t.bein 
save  their  beautiful  home  land  by  blockm- 
Lhe  construction  of  the  proposed  dams.  UiuU 
as  late  as  Feiirtmr^'  of  thl^  year  only  a  hanu- 
full  of  people  had  informed  me  of  their  de- 
sire to  see  the  dam  completed.  When  Hon -e 
Bill  1433  was  pending  In  the  North  Carjhnn 
General  Apscjnblv  and  U.S.  Senate  Bill  2<^<i^^ 
was  peudini;  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  m  Pebruan- 
ot  ihts  year  several  people  did  make  thelc 
views  in  favor  of  the  dain  known.  I  say  thi?, 
In  fairness  to  them,  but  I  must  also  add  ths*' 
In  rny  opinion  this  does  not  represent  the 
feeluij^s  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Alle- 
ghany and  Ashe  Counties.  The  County  Cmn^ 
missloiiers  of  both  of  these  counties  ha\e  in- 
formed me  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
favor  the  scenic  river  statub  rather  than  the 
nnpoundment  of  the  beautiful  New  River 
which  flows  through  their  county. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  desire  In  testifying  to 
this  committee  Is  to  represent  the  wtehes  of 
the  majority  of  the  cltieeiis  which  reside  In 
my  district;  to  do  otherwise  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  a  representati\-e  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee. 
I  urge  you  to  Include  the  New  River  In  the 
Naiioma  Wild  and  Scenic  River  System  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  so  that  our  nation  wlU 
not  lose  what  Senator  Sam  Brrin  has  de- 
scribed as  "OTie  of  the  most  beautiful  areas 
that  tht  Lord  God  Created." 

Tlianlc  you. 


c 
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Tc^rriMONY  OP  REraESENTATn-E  E.  Lawrence 
Davis 
The  New  River  in  northweslern  North 
Cdrolins  may  Indeed  be  a  new  river  to  many 
people,  but  the  eeologlsts  tell  us  It  Is  the 
£.econd  oldest  river  in  the  world— second  only 
to  iiie  Nile  in  Eg>-pt.  and  that  It  has  been 
Howiiig  for  over  lOO  million  years.  The  river 
originates  in  Uie  northwestern  corner  oX 
North  Carolina  and  ITs  waters  flov/  only  a 
few  mlies  in  Ashe  and  Alleghanv  Counties 
bciore  going  on  to  Virginia,  merging  with 
the  Kanawa  River  in  West  VirgiiUa.  on  to 
the  Ohio  and  Mlssis.-^ippi  Rivers  end  even- 
tually to  the  Gulf  or  Mexico. 

The  section  of  river  described  in  Senate 
Bill  2439  is  .-^cenlc  in  every  way.  According 
to  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Natural 
and  Economic  Resources,  it  is  the  home  of 
several  forms  of  rare  plant  and  animal  life. 
!c  is  the  best  smallmouth  bass  fisncry  in 
the  state  and  one  of  the  few  remaining 
streams  where  smallmouth  bass  stiu  exist 
hi  significant  quantity. 

The  New  River  is  now  threatened  by  two 
proposed  dams  propo-sed  to  be  erected  in 
Vir|;inla  by  the  Appalachian  Power  Company 
of  Roanoke.  Virginia,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
American  Electric  Power  Company  of  New 
York  City,  which  sells  hydroelectric  power 
in  Virginia  and  north  of  Virginia  throughout 
the  midwest.  The  proposed  project  would 
Involve  drawdon-ns  in  North  Carolina  ranging 
up  to  la  feet  In  one  impoundment  and  up 
to  44  feet  In  the  other  impoundment  even 
during  the  recreation  season.  A  12-foot  ver- 
tical drawdown  would  menn  a  60-foot  stretch 
of  mtid  flats  along  hundreds  of  miles  of 
shoreline.  A  44-foot  drawdown  would  mean 
the  conversion  of  a  scenic  river  valley  into 
the  equivalent  of  a  flush  tank  on  a  water 
closet. 

Federal  scenic  river  status  will  not  only 
preclude  the  foregoing  adverse  environ. 
mental  effects,  but  will  alio  avoid  the  de- 
struction of  family  roots  and  ties  In  the 
area  proposed  to  be  flooded  and  the  creation 
of  a  vast  number  of  displaced  persons. 

Thomas  Wolf,  in  wTlting  of  the  mountain 
region  of  western  North  Carolina,  composed 
the  magnificent  novel.  You  Cant  Go  Home 
Again.  Unless  you  wl!l  act  now.  thousands 
of  residents  of  this  area  will  have  perma- 
nently lost  all  physical  ties  to  their  ancestral 
homes  and  the  nation  will  have  lost  what 
Senator  Sam  Ervin  has  described  as  "one  of 
the  most  beautiful  areas  that  the  Lord  God 
Almighty  created-. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  North  Caro- 
lina General  Assembly  has  repeatedly  passed 
resolutions  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
Blue  Ridge  Dam  Project  of  the  Appalachian 
Power  Company.  The  most  recent  of  these 
resolutions  being  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
668.  1973  Session  Laws.  Ratified  Resolution 
79.  During  the  1974  Ses.«jion,  the  General  As- 
sembly by  overwhelming  majorities  passed 
Hou.se  BUI  1433.  ratified  as  Chapter  879  of  the 
1974  Session  Laws  desh^natlng  a  segment  of 
the  New  River  In  North  Carolina  as  a  scenic 
river  area  and  Including  it  In  the  North 
CaroUna  Natural  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
The  General  Assembtv  passed  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  546.  1974  Session  Laws  Ratified 
Resolution  170.  calling  for  a  study  of  the 
possible  Inclusion  of  Uie  south  fork  of  the 
New  River  as  a  scenic  river  under  state  law. 
Under  the  Supremacy  Clause  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission has  the  authority  to  Ignore  the 
action  by  the  General  Assembly  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  New  River.  It  Is  for  that 
rea.son  that  we  seek  your  support  in  provid- 
ing at  the  federal  level  for  study  and  rec- 
ou\mendatlon  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior as  to  the  Inclusion  of  the  New  River 
in  the  National  wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System. 
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U.S.     MILITARY     AID     POLICIES: 
GREECE  AND  CHILE 


July  25,  197i 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN-  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues.  I  laud  tlie  recent 
events  In  Greece,  particularly  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  trend  toward  a  more  dem- 
ocratic government  than  the  military 
regime  which  has  ruled  there  since  1967. 
However,  it  is  not  my  purpose  here  to 
discuss  those  specific  events.  Rather,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  reaction  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  dealing  nith  an  im- 
pending militai-y  and  political  crisis  of 
major  proportions  offers  an  instnictlve 
lesson  for  our  dealings  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

Throughout  the  hectic  days  leading 
up  to  the  restoration  of  civilian  rule  in 
Greece,  it  became  clear  that  the  United 
States  was  using  its  military  assistance 
programs  as  a  leverage  point  to  tiu-n  both 
Greece  and  Turkey  from  all-out  war.  Of- 
ficially, there  was  no  cessation  or  suspen- 
sion of  mllitaiy  aid.  But  an  Intention  to 
cut  off  the  furnishing  of  militai-y  articles 
was  made  plain  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 
In  addition,  two  P-4  aircraft,  which  were 
en  route  to  Greece  as  part  of  the  foreign 
military  sales  piogram,  were  detained  for 
several  days  in  Spain,  ostensibly  because 
of  the  uncertainties  of  delivery  and  the 
general  instability  in  Greece. 

It  is  peihaps  naive  to  assume  that  the 
prospect  of  a  halt  to  U.S.  military  sup- 
plies encouraged  the  Greek  milltaiy 
leaders  to  turn  political  control  over  to 
clvlUans.  as  weU  as  to  turn  back  from  a 
course  that  seemed  to  lead  to  full-scale 
war  with  Turkey.  Nevertheless,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  United  States  was  willing 
to  believe  that  such  an  effect  was  pos- 
sible, and  that  subtle  pressure  could  be 
exerted  by  an  implicit  threat  that  aid 
would  be  withdrawn. 

Given  the  context  of  our  policies  of 
the  past  few  days,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
inconsLstent  for  the  administration  to 
continue  to  insist  on  providing  milltaiT 
assistance  to  Chile,  which  is  also  con- 
trolled by  a  military  junta,  that  will  total 
more  than  $21.3  million  in  fiscal  1975. 
That  sum  does  not  even  Include  arms 
that  will  be  sold  by  commercial  manu- 
facturers under  State  Department  U- 
censes.  but  covers  only  direct  grants  for 
militai-y  training  and  credits  for  pur- 
chases under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act.  What  is  the  justification  for  a 
policy  that  allows  a  foreign  government 
to  draw  on  U.S.  arms  stocks  until  a  crisis. 
such  as  the  one  In  Greece  tills  week 
finally  erupts?  Past  experience,  and  par- 
ticularly the  lesson  of  the  last  few  days, 
ought  to  indicate  by  now  that  our  mili- 
tary assistance  policies  require  much 
closer  scrutiny  and  reexamination. 

If  such  a  needed  rethinking  of  our 
policies  Is  undertaken.  I  am  convinced 
that  military  aid  to  the  militarj-  junta  in 
Chile  would  be  eUminated.  It  Is  surely 
better  to  exercise  our  leverage  before  the 


fact,  by  clearly  indicating  to  the  current 
Government  of  Chile  that  neither  do  we 
favor  their  retreat  from  democracy  nor 
will  ve  conthiue  to  supply  them  with  the 
tools  to  maintain  the  tight  military  con- 
trol over  the  population.  Otherwise  we 
will  be  forced,  at  some  future  date,  to 
react  to  a  crisis  with  brlnkmanshio 
diplomacy,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  re- 
verse the  detrimental  effect  of  years  of 
unthinking  arms  sales  and  military  as- 
sistance. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues,  and  particu- 
larly those  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  to  think  about  the  lesson 
that  I  believe  the  episode  in  Greece  so 
dramatically  reveals,  and  to  support  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  assistance  bill 
that  I  intend  to  Introduce  which  would 
terminate  all  U.S.  military  assistance  to 
the  junta  in  Chile. 


Jtthj  3^,  1974 


BADn.LO  HAILS  SUPREME  COURT 
TAPES  RULING 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  to  be  applauded  for  its 
definitive  ruling  that  the  laws  of  this 
land  are  rooted  In  the  Constitution  and 
not  in  nebulous  doctrUies  of  executive 
privilege  and  Presidential  confidential- 
ity. 

I  believe  that  the  decisive  unanimity  of 
the  Court  in  its  Wednesday  ruling  will 
help  reverse  the  drift  toward  defiance 
of  coequal  branches  of  the  Government 
that  has  characterized  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration since  It  took  office  In  1969. 
Surely  it  is  a  danger  signal  for  our  society 
when  the  highest  court  In  the  land  must 
Inform  the  President  that  he  is  subject 
to  those  veiy  laws  that  he  is  sworn  to 
execute  and  uphold,  and  that  the  right  to 
interpret  the  law  rests  not  with  the 
Executive  but  with  the  judicial  branch. 

Tlie  record  is  now  clear  enough  for 
Inferences  to  be  drawn.  Tlie  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  been  taken  to  court 
more  than  any  other  in  modern  times  in 
nearly  every  instance  has  been  ordered  to 
desist  from  unlawful  activities.  Whether 
it  be  Impoundment  of  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress  in  fulfillment  of  Its  consti- 
tutional duty,  the  ad  hoc  dismantling  of 
a  duly  constituted  Government  agency 
with  whose  purposes  the  Oval  Office  dis- 
agrees, or  withholding  of  potential  crim- 
inal evidence  in  affaiis  unrelated  to  the 
conduct  of  public  business,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  emergency  of  a  pattern  of 
contempt  for  the  law  by  tho.se  sworn 
specifically  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
land  impartially. 

Furthermore,  the  total  lack  of  sub- 
stance in  the  President's  case  as  pre- 
sented to  the  Supreme  Court  must  be 
taken  as  but  another  sign  that  the  strat- 
egy of  the  Nixon  administration  is  to 
draw  out  the  pursuit  of  the  tmth  in  the 
Watergate  affair  as  long  as  possible, 
keeping  the  country  polarized  by  dlvl- 


sivcness  tliat  can  only  result  in  further 
deterioration  of  respect  for  Government 
institutions, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
earned  our  thanks  for  making  It  plain 
that  the  Constitution  cannot  be  revised 
for  Executive  expediency.  In  their  8-to-O 
vote  the  Justices  unequivocally  rebuffed 
the  usurpation  of  judicial  prerogatives 
by  the  White  House,  as  well  as  showing 
tiiat  an  affirmation  of  the  bedrock  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  Constitution  is 
the  remedy  for  the  national  malaise. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  like- 
wise attempted  to  assume  the  constitu- 
tional role  granted  to  the  Congress  to  de- 
termine how  to  conduct  Impeachment 
proceedings.  We  in  the  House  now  have 
the  same  opportunity  embraced  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  halt  the  spread  of  Ex- 
ecutive power.  Our  success  in  asserting 
our  prerogatives  will  affect  the  conduct 
of  the  public  business  far  into  the  future. 


MIKE  FORD  S  PRAYER 


HON.  EDWARD  YOUNG 

OF  SOOTH  CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25.  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  in  the  Congress  know  better 
than  anyone  what  a  great  Vice  President 
we  have.  WeU,  he  has  a  very  fine  son 
who  deUvered  a  moving  prayer  at  the 
prayer  breakfast  last  month.  I  want  to 
share  it  with  the  country. 
MzKB   Ford's   Prates   Dedication    Given    at 

THE  Vice  Presidential  Prayeh  Bbeakfast, 

JUNE  27.  1974 

Dear  Heavenly  Father:  We  come  before 
you  this  day  In  knowledge  and  recognition 
of  our  own  personal  shortcomings  and  In- 
EUfflclenclea. 

So  ofcen  as  we  go  through  life  we  are  mis- 
led by  our  pride  and  self-centered  confi- 
dence. We  find  ourselves  gulUy  of  thinking 
that  we  can  prevail  and  lead  a  victorious  life 
on  our  own  merits  and  work.  Again  and 
again  we  try  to  make  It  alone  in  this  ever- 
demanding  world,  and  again  and  again  we 
are  humbled  before  Thee. 

But  Lord  we  thank  you  for  the  stumbling 
blocks  and  obstacles  you  have  set  before 
U8,  the  dally  struggles  in  our  lives  that  call 
for  us  to  stop  and  reevaluate  our  relation- 
ship with  you. 

We  know  that  we  mtist  never  stop  asking 
ourselves  the  question.  "Where  docs  Christ 
Etand  In  my  life?  in  the  center,  or  on  the 
Iringe?" 

We  thank  you  for  the  patience  you  have 
continued  to  show  us  even  in  the  times  of 
our  unfaithfulness.  And  above  all  we  thank 
you  for  the  everlasting  and  Infinite  love  you 
have  given  us  in  Thy  Son.  Jesus  Chrlit— 
Our  Redeemer.  Our  Saviour,  who  died  on  the 
Cross  in  our  Place  that  we.  believing  in  Him. 
might  be  reconciled  with  Thee. 

And    m    the   midst   of    the   burden.':,   and 
the  nv-sks  and  the  many  responsibilities  of  ' 
this  world  we  rejoice  In  the  newness  of  life 
which   you   have   given    to   us   through   our 
faith  in  Christ. 

We  give  praise  for  the  truth  and  power  you 
have  revealed  to  us  through  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
and  celebrate  in  the  Joy  and  peace  you  have 
blessed  us  with  in  knowing  you  as  a  loving 
and  personal  God. 

Lord  we  come  together  this  day.  each  of  vis 
unique  creations  in  vour  Image  and  yet 
united  in  the  Body  of  Christ. 
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You  have  blessed  everyone  of  us  witli 
special  gifts  and  abilities  and  we  look  forward 
with  excitement  to  the  Jobs  and  tasks  you 
have  called  us  to  perform  for  your  kingdom. 

We  fully  acknowledge  our  great  helpless- 
ness and  the  complete  dependency  we  have 
upon  your  grace — and  so  we  ask  most  humbly 
tliat  you  might  grant  us  wisdom  and  under- 
standing as  we  set  out  on  our  separate  paths. 

And  Lord  as  we  gather  together  today  to 
a/lh-m  each  other,  we  collectively  uplift  to 
you  one  of  your  children,  Jerry  Ford. 

In  the  position  of  Vice  President  of  this 
great  nation,  you  have  called  him  to  a  tre- 
mendously demanding  task  at  a  turbulent 
and  critical  time  in  hlitory. 

Our  new  Vice  President  brings  to  this  most 
important  posUlon  so  many  wonderful 
qualities  of  leadeisl\ip  and  service,  but  It  is 
oiUy  through  Thy  grace  that  these  special 
gifts  in  this  man  might  work  t<^ether  In  a 
way  so  as  to  have  a  positive  impact  on  the 
lives  around  him. 

It  is  our  prayer  Lord  that  you  would  bless 
him  with  discernment  and  good  Judgment 
as  he  seeks  to  faithfully  carry  out  the  many 
i-esponsibUitles  laid  before  him. 

Protect  him  and  keep  him  strong  in  spirit, 
mind,  and  body  throughout  all  his  days — 
the  trials,  the  tests,  the  tempvatlous  before 
him. 

Grant  him  the  cotirage  to  trust  In  you 
always  and  not  in  the  things  of  this  world. 

Work  in  his  heart  the  desire  to  seek  your 
guidance  and  direction  in  all  things. 

And  Lord,  we  pray  most  humbly  that  vour 
Holy  Spirit  which  reveals  all  tmth  and  which 
gives  all  life  may  dwell  in  him.  and  also  in 
us — That  we  together  as  your  faithful  ehl]- 
dren  may  walk  in  Thy  ways  and  glorify  Thy 
name.  We  ask  this  In  Christ's  name.  Amen. 
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THE  SINS  OP  THE  TIMES 


THE  HECKMAN  FOUNDATION 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or   NEW   JESSET 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  ol 
mankinds  major  health  problems  is  the 
problem  of  kidney  disease,  and  today  I 
would  like  to  call  our  attention  to  some 
very  fine  work  being  done  in  this  area 
by  the  Heckman  Foundation. 

The  Kecknian  Foundation,  a  nonprofit 
corporate  foundation,  was  named  in 
honor  of  Hudson  County  Superior  Court 
Judge  August  Heckman.  Judge  Heckman 
gave  up  one  of  his  own  kidneys  in  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  save  his  son's  life, 
and  his  daughter  is  now  on  a  dialysis  ma- 
chine, having  received  a  kidney  from  her 
mother. 

Uiider  the  leauer»hip  of  administrative 
diiector.  Jacob  Robuison,  the  foundation 
has  been  instrumental  in  raising  funds 
for  research  and  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  such  as  dialysis  machines. 
The  foundation  also  intends  to  e.stabllah 
a  program  to  urge  people  to  donate  kid- 
neys upon  death  to  those  who  need  them. 
'  Mr.  Speaker,  kidney  disease  is  the  fifth 
largest  cau.se  of  death  in  the  United 
States.  When  viewed  within  the  context 
of  this  statisiic.  the  woik  of  the  founda- 
tion becomes  even  more  important. 
Hence.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  those  associated  with  the 
foundation  for  the  fine  work  they  are  do- 
ing, and  to  ofler  my  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinued success. 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 


OF    KENTUCKY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25,  1974 

Mr.  CARTER,  Mr.  Speaker.  Francis 
Bacon,  the  noted  author,  statesman,  and 
chief  judge  oI  the  realm  in  England,  un- 
derwent many  trials  and  tribulations 
during  the  course  of  his  life.  Today,  how- 
ever, students  of  history  consider  him  to 
be  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  literate 
men  of  oil  time.  Many  suggest  that  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  flowed  from  Ills 
I>en. 

I  include  for  the  Record  a  most  int el- 
ecting article  by  William  Safire: 

The    Sins    or  the    Tincs 
(By  WUliam  Safire) 

In  1620.  Francis  Bacon,  the  lord  '.hnii- 
cellor  of  England,  was  riding  high. 

"He  had  reached  the  age  of  60.  and  had 
gained  the  object  of  his  ambition."  wroie 
biographer  R.  W.  Church  in  1884.  'More  than 
that,  he  was  con,^louB  that  in  his  great  office 
he  was  finding  full  play  for  his  powers,  and 
his  hijfh  public  purposes  He  apprehended 
no  evil;  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  much  to 
hope  from  the  times. 

"His  £udden  and  unexpected  fall,  so  aston- 
ishing aiid  so  trrepaiably  complete,  is  one  of 
the  strangest  events  of  that  imperfectly 
comprehended  time." 

In  his  climb  to  great  place  as  chief  Jiidp-? 
of  the  realm.  Bacon  had  made  his  share  of 
enemies,  amonp  them  Sir  Edward  Coke,  a 
man  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  believed 
that  the  judges  of  the  Chancery  Court  were 
too  subservient  to  the  king. 

Prodded  by  Coke,  Parllameni  began  look- 
ing into  the  widely  known  practice,  common 
to  Judges  of  the  day,  of  accepting  emolu- 
ments from  parties  in  suits  before  ihem. 
Judges  felt  that  as  long  as  they  did  not  per- 
mit the  gifts  to  influence  their  decision*, 
ihey  were  free  to  line  the  pockets  of  their 
black  robes. 

A  committee  on  inquiry  ptit  the  heat  on  a 
Bacon  aide:  "An  infamous  forger  of  chan- 
cery orders."  wTlles  Church,  "finding  things 
going  hard  with  him,  and  'resolved,*  tt  ts 
said,  "not  to  sink  alone."  ofl"ered  his  confes- 
sions of  all  that  was  going  on  tvrong  tii  iho 
court." 

This  created  a  sur.  but  Bscon  did  not 
worry;  the  investigation  «as  of  ihc  courr 
pysiem  generally,  aiid  was  not  likely  to  reach 
him.  Then,  suddenly,  a  couple  of  suitors  ap- 
peared bctoi-e  the  bar  of  the  house  to  accuse 
Lord  Bacon  himself  of  taking  their  money; 
they  were  angry  because  he  had  t!icn  de- 
cided the  cases  against  them. 

Parliament  Rose  In  WTath;  Baooti.  suFpect- 
ing  this  was  all  a  plot  by  Coke  and  other 
eiiemiec.  said,  "I  know  I  have  clean  handc 
pnd  a  clean  heart  .  .  .  but  Job  hiinacif.  or 
whosoever  was  the  Jusiest  Judge,  by  suih 
hunting  for  matters  against  him  as  huth 
been  used  ag.iinst  me.  may  for  a  lime  eerni 
fotil.  e.-^pcclally  in  a  time  when  grefltues=  !■« 
the  mark  and  accusation  Is  the  game." 

Bat  the  investigation  fed  on  itsell;  not  to 
be  outdnne  by  Commons,  the  House  of  Lords 
ar-pcinted  three  conmiittees:  "Considerlr.p 
that  the  future  Judges  had  of  ihcir  own  ac- 
cord luri.ed  theiiiselves  into  tlic  prosecutors."' 
wrote  tlie  biographer,  "the  unralmess  was 
great." 

BeJatedly,  Bacon  took  alarm,  seeking  suo- 
port  from  kln(i  and  prime  minister,  but  he 
was  already  tainted  too  much  for  that. 

Bacon  could  not  flght  the  torrent  alone: 
lie   succumbed,    confessed,   and   offered    no 
defense. 
Such  coufeasiun  did  him  uo  good  with  pub- 
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J.c  ('pl".lon.  \vliich  reriled  him  all  the  moie 
lor  not  defending  himself.  '•!  have  b«n  no 
nrarlclous  oppressor  of  the  peoplo,"  the  puz- 
zled B.icon  nrote  the  king.  "I  have  been  no 
l.ati£;ht7  or  Ui-.-lcrable  or  hateful  man  In  mr 
coiiTersiiUon  or  carriage  but  am  a  gtxfi 
parrlot  bora.  Whence  should  thla  be?" 

Bdcon  was  sent  to  Jail  for  four  flays  and 
f-.tii  pardoned.  The  last  five  years  of  his  life 
vere  the  m^vst  productive  of  all  !n  terms  of 
^  rUini;  history,  but  he  went  to  hi«  grave 
bpliering  that  "there  are  vitid  temporta  as 
well  as  vitia  hoi\ini.i.  and  that  his  enemies 
had  n:ade  lilm  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the 
time.*. 

Three  I;i::.dicd  and  fifty  years  later.  Bacon 
U  revered  by  scientists  as  the  father  of  em- 
p.lrlcnl  reasoniug.  by  thinkers  as  the  pioneer 
of  natural  philosophy,  hy  wriiers  as  the  first 
of  the  great  English  essayists.  Some  people 
even  claim  he  vn-ote  plays  under  the  pseudo- 
ii  ."n  ot  WiUiarx  Shakespeare. 

But  £3  lord  chancellor  of  England,  Francis 
Bucon  wfl'  one  corrupt  judge.  History  has  a 
tendency  to  overlook  the  faults  of  men  who 
mattered.  Just  as  contemporaries  overlook 
the  contributions  of  men  who  fall  while 
dnri  ;jj  grea'!r. 


S    ieC3.  HESTORING  RHODESIAN 
SANCTIONS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thitrsdav.  July  25,  1974 

ilr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
25,  1974.  I  introduced  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  World  Federahst  fact 
sheet  on  "The  Case  for  Re-toring  U.S. 
CompUance  With  U.N.  Sanctior.s  Against 
Rl.odesia.  H.R.  8005  and  S.  1868."  I  said 
nt  tliat  time  that  tlie  World  Federalists* 
):>ublication  was  a  \tYy  helpful,  concise, 
and  straightforward  presentation  of  the 
i.-.sues  involved. 

The  Federalists  have  now  issued  an 
updated  version  of  their  fact  sheet.  En- 
titled ■Rc-'^toratlon  of  U.S.  Compliance 
With  U.N.  Sanctions  Against  Rhodesia, 
S.  1368."  it  is  of  the  same  high  qualiiy 
as  the  oiiginal  fact  sheet.  I  hope  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  this  fine  publication: 
r.isroRAiioN*  OF  US.  CoMFLiANcn  With  U.X. 
S.\scTlo:*5  AcAiKST  Rhodf5:a,  S.   18G8 

Wiihln  the  coming  weefcs  Members  of  the 
House  will  L.-vve  the  opportunity  to  vote  lor 
leirWfction.  S.  1868.  to  restore  the  United 
£:ates  to  full  coraphance  with  United  Na- 
t:oi;s  saiict»o.-,5  agairisc  the  minority  ruled 
goverameiit  of  Southern  Rhodesia.  On  Jime 
27,  1&T4.  t;;e  Hou-e  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
n.:tte«  fa\orahI>-  reported  S.  1868  by  a  margin 
cf  25-9.  An  {der;tical  bill  pa>^cd  the  Senate 
on  Decembtr  13,  1373.  by  a  vot?  of  54-37.  This 
Iryialation  L.-^3  the  effect  of  repealing  the 
B;  lU  An:eiidn.eiit  by  exen^ptliig  UN  saac^ioiu 
lvun\  the  operatiou  of  Section  10  of  the 
5ira:eplc  and  Critical  Materials  S'.ock  Piling 
he:  Tlie  Byrd  Amendment,  which  passed  In 
i ■;);:.  l;a.i  the  effect  of  allowing  importation 
Irom  Rhode^ld  oi'  cLrome  oiv,  ftrrochrome 
und  iilckel. 

S(inctIor.5  agaais*  Rhodesia  were  imposed 
rollowmg  Southern  Rhodesia*  unilateral 
d^clara'Iou  of  Independence  from  Great 
Drltnlu  In  1055  and  its  establishment  as  a 
reslme  dedicated  to  white-mlnorlty  rule. 
These  mrjidatcry  sanctions,  which  were  re- 
quested by  Great  Britain  and  Ueoronsly  sup- 
ported by  th'j  United  Sia'.c-.  provide  for  com- 
prehen-:-.e   prohibition    ti    u:i    trade    with 
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Rhodesia.  With  the  passage  of  the  Byrd 
Amendment,  the  United  States  became  the 
only  nation  other  than  South  Africa  and 
Portugal  to  openly  violate  sancUouo. 

World  Federalists,  USA  urges  the  Houi»  of 
Representatives  to  pass  S.  1868  lor  the  fol- 
loivin?  reasons: 

1.  Violation  cf  hancliom  endunffcrs  inter- 
notional  relations  and  undermine  a  VS  access 
to  tssential  raw  materials  from  African 
^countries,  tdio  adamentiif  nupport  .';anc- 
Hions.  The  energy  crisis  Is  evidence  of  how 
foolhardy  it  would  be  to  l{;nore  the  views  of 
African  nations  on  whom  we  are  increasingly 
reliant  for  our  supply  of  natural  resources. 
Already  a  laree  share  of  our  imports  come 
from  the  African  continent  where  US  private 
investment  totals  more  than  H  billion  (as 
compared  to  $56  million  in  Rhodesia).  Con- 
tinued cooperation  will  require  an  Increased 
tensltivlty  to  the  Africans'  concern  that 
minority  rule  be  abolished  In  southern 
Airica.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
recently  stated  that: 

•■The  Byrd  provision  has  Impaired  our 
nbUity  to  obtain  the  understanding  and  sup- 
port of  many  countries.  Including  such  Im- 
portant African  nations  as  Nigeria,  a  signif- 
icant sonrce  of  petroleum  and  a  coimtry 
where  we  have  investments  of  nearly  81 
billion." 

2.  Rhodesia  i.3  not  the  only  source  of  com- 
Tx t it ir el y 'Priced  chrome  ore.  In  fact,  only  a 
Rmall  portion  of  US  crome  ore  comes  from 
Rhodesia.  In  1972.  only  iC^'-  of  our  Imports  of 
metallurElcal  chromltc  (the  type  used  in  the 
production  of  stainless  stee'u  came  from 
Rhodesia  and  In  1973  only  W^, .  Numerous 
countries  have  substantial  reserves  of  chrome 
ore  at  prices  that  are  often  cheaper  than 
Rhodesia'?.  Amons  these  are  Turkev.  Brazil, 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Iran!  South 
Africa  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Willis  c. 
Armstrong.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
£conomic  and  Business  Affairs,  testif.ed 
that: 

'Reimposition  of  the  US  ban  on  imports  of 
Rliodesiun  chrome  ore  and  other  materi:il3 
would  not  deprive  the  US  of  any  needed  raw 
nmteria'.s.  Adequate  domestic  and  other 
foreign  supplies  are  available.  Moreover,  for- 
eign s'.ippliei  of  ferrochrome  are  aTatlable 
from  South  Africa.  Finland.  Brazil.  Norway, 
S'Aeden  and  others." 

Contrary  to  unsubstantiated  charges  the 
USSR  Is  the  best  source  of  high  quality 
chrome  ore  In  the  world.  The  US  Bureau  of 
Mines  reports  that  Russia  has  the  highest 
grade  chrome  ore  available,  with  a  chrome  to 
ir-'ii  ratio  of  4:1  as  agamst  the  3:1  of 
Rhodeslan  crotniie.  At  the  same  time.  Soviet 
ere  Is  less  expensU-e  than  the  Rhodetian 
variety.  Figures  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  for  the  first  quarter  of  1974  .allowed 
th.it  the  US  pays  only  •43  per  ton  for  Rus- 
-lan  chrome  ore  while  paying  $74  per  ton  for 
clironieore  frtjm  Rhodesia. 

3.  The  USSR  docs  not  transtl.ip  Rhodc^iun 
cm  to  the  United  States.  Despite  factual  evl- 
di.-nre  to  the  contrary,  supporters  of  the 
B.sTd  amendment  coniinue  to  circulate  the 
canard  that  the  USSR  covertly  purchases 
Hhodp-l.in  chromlte  and  eubsequentiv  trans- 
ships It  to  the  United  States  at  tnnatod 
prices.  There  Is  no  truth  to  the  charge.  The 
US  Geological  Survey  ha=t  examined  aamples 
of  chrome  ore  imported  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  concluded  tliat  the  composition 
\\ii9  such  that  they  could  not  h.-ae  originated 
in  Shoderla. 

4.  US  National  Security  would  not  be  Im- 
nnired  by  observance  of  sanctions  against*. 
Rhodesia.  Wh^n  the  Byrd  amendment  passed 
lii  I£»71  its  proponents  argued  that  the  na- 
tmnr.l  security  of  the  United  States  de- 
peiided  upon  the  sitpply  of  chrome  ore  from 
Rhod?5la.  The  demand  for  metallurglcnl 
L'rade  chrome  ore  for  nillitarv  and  defense 
Jit^eds,  hot,  ever,  is  relatively  r.n'mU  In  relation 
10  the  inimerov.s  alternative  sources  of 
cl-.vcn-.ti^    The  Defend  D?purtr/.ent  reports 
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ihnt  or.ly  8  to  10  per  cent  of  US  consump- 
tion of  high  grade  chromlte  Is  used  for  na- 
tional defense.  The  rest  Is  con.,umed  for 
non-defense  related  purposes  such  as  home 
appliances,  auto  trim  and  clv^tllan  Jet  en- 
gines. Secretray  of  State  Kissinger  has 
stated: 

■I  am  personally  convinced  that  the  Byrd 
Provision  Is  not  essential  to  our  national 
secxu-ity.  brings  us  no  real  economic  advan- 
tages, and  Is  costly  to  the  national  Interest 
of  the  United  States  in  our  conduct  of  for- 
eign relations." 

lu  1971.  supporters  of  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment claimed  that  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia resulted  in  the  US  becoming  too  reliant 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  chrome  ore.  The 
Byrd  amendment,  however,  has  not  resulted 
in  a  redtictlou  of  US  Imports  of  Soviet  ore. 
In  fact,  chrome  imports  from  the  USSR  have 
lncrer.sed. 

Unlike  Rhodesia,  whose  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal disruptions  make  its  long  term  reli- 
ability Increasingly  less  certain,  the  USSR 
has  proven  to  be  a  reliable  source  of  clirome 
ore.  It  Is  extremely  uuUliely  that  It  would 
attempt  to  cut  off  shipments  of  ore  to  the 
US  since  the  Soviets  are  dependent  upon  the 
US  for  key  strategic  materials.  In  1971.  for 
example,  the  Soviet  Union  relied  on  the  U3 
for  59  -  of  Its  Imports  of  alutnlnum  oxide, 
which  is  used  In  abrasives  essential  to  the 
n^unnfacture  of  machinery.  Thus,  during  the 
1962  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  the  Vietnam  War 
and  the  Middle  East  wars,  the  USSR  not  only 
continued  chrome  Imports,  but  actually  in- 
creased them.  Moreover,  Soviet  economic 
development  rests  hearUy  upon  Infusions  of 
superior  US  technological  and  managerial 
.skills  In  vu-tually  every  industrial  field. 

5.  The  US  has  an  ample  stockpile  of  chrome 
ore.  Aside  from  reliable  forel.^n  soiu-ces  of 
chrome  ore.  the  US  has  a  huge  stockpile  of 
surplus  chromlte.  Accordhig  to  data  supplied 
by  the  National  Materials  Advisory  Board 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  U.S. 
stockpile  of  Metallurgical  grade  chrome  ore 
is  sufficient  to  meet  our  military  needs  for  42 
years  of  war  and  over  7  years  of  civilian  and 
military  cansumption.  As  a  result.  President 
Nlsou  has  proposed  that  4  million  tons  of 
chrome  ore  be  sold  as  surplus.  In  addition. 
low  grade  chromlte  can  be  converted  to 
feiTochrome.  Finland,  for  example,  converts 
low  gr:ides  of  chrome  ore  Into  ferrochrome  for 
stainless  steel  production  at  prices  competi- 
tive on  the  world  market.  Finally,  recover- 
able stainless  steel  scrap  could'  annually 
supply  40'    of  America's  demand  for  chrome. 

6.  Jobs  in  America's  domestic  ferrochrome 
Ittdu-stry  fli-c  endangered  by  the  flood  of 
cheap  Rhodeaian  ferrochrome.  Although  the 
Byrd  amendment  has  xiot  rc:>uUed  In  vastly 
Increased  hnporta  of  chrome  ore.  an  unex- 
pected result  of  its  passage  has  been  the 
r.30d  of  RIiode.%tTn  ferrochrome  (a  chrome- 
iron  alloy  used  In  making  stainless  steel) 
uito  the  United  States.  In  1973,  Rhodeslan 
importii  of  high  carbon  ferrochrome  claimed 
46  ■  of  the  US  Import  market,  thus  tlireat- 
ening  the  very  eriistence  of  our  domestic 
ferrochrome  industry.  Rhodeslan  ferro- 
(lirome  imports  have  already  cc«t  the  Jobs  of 
hundreds  of  American  workers  whose  plants 
have  had  to  shut  down.  Rhodesia's  fcrro- 
cluome  Is  less  expensive  tlian  the  US  product 
because  Its  Indusiry  Is  allowed  to  employ 
cheap  and  frequently  forced  labor  under 
working  conditions  which  deny  Africans  the 
right  to  strike  or  bargain  collectivelv.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Rbode<;!an  government  subsidizes 
freight  and  power  rates  while  allowing  in- 
dt:atry  to  avoid  even  mlnUn.-iI  environmental 
protection  standards  lu  its  quest  for  foreign 
currency.  Thus  the  threat  to  American  Jobs 
cornea  not  from  adherence  to  sanctions,  as 
the  stainless  steel  industry  has  cJalmed.  but 
liom  contm\ied  competition  of  Rhodeslan 
ferrochrome.  As  I.  W.  Abel.  President  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  WTote  to 
Conjiressman  Donald  Fraaer: 
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"If  any  Job  loss  argument  can  be  made, 
then  It  would  have  to  be  that  Amerlc-an 
ferrochrome  Jobs  have  l>een  Jeopardized  by 
the  partial  lifting  of  the  embarco  for  chrome 
products — not  that  reimposition  of  the  em- 
bargo would  co=t  Jobs  for  Amerlcnn  spocinlty 
sieelworkers.  ...  Do  not  make  your  decl- 
•■.r-v\  under  the  mlslmpression  that  American 
s'eelworkers  will  suffer  if  the  United  Na- 
tions sauttions  are  enforced.  The  reverse  is 
true." 

7.  Restoration  of  sanclicns  viil  not  ccu-'c 
ioi-rre  increases  in  the  price  of  •stainless  steel. 
If  sanctions  are  restored,  replacement  cf 
Rhodeslan  ferrochrome  by  purchases  of  fer- 
rijchrcme  from  other  foreign  producers  cost- 
ing an  additional  »100  per  ton  wUl  cost  the 
strtinless  steel  hidustry  only  sllg,htly  over  $3 
million  annually,  not  the  C96  million  it  has 
predicted.  The  stainless  steel  producers  have 
not  passed  on  to  the  consumers  any  cost 
savings  that  may  have  come  from  breaking 
sanctions.  In  fact,  stainless  steel  producers 
have  recently  hiked  prices  by  lo  to  15',  on 
top  of  previous  price  increases  of  as  much 
OS  6-;  in  1973. 

8.  Sanctions  are  an  effective  method  for 
the  international  community  to  bring  peacc' 
ful  pressure  upon  a  government  that  en- 
dangers  the  peace  of  southern  Africa  by  its 
•  policies  of  denying  the  most  basic  principles 
of  human  justice.  In  Rhodesia,  where  a  small 
minority  dominates  95';  of  tiie  population, 
sanctions  can  serve  as  an  eifcctive  and  legit- 
imate means  of  bringing  the  black  majority 
mio  the  political,  economic  and  social  fabric 
of  the  country.  The  United  Sutes  hna  a 
treaty  obligation  under  the  UN  Charter  to 
comply  with  sanctions.  T3ie  UN  Charter, 
which  the  United  States  ratified  as  a  Treaty, 
gives  the  Security  Council  authority  to  Im- 
pose mandatory  sanctions  when  it  "deter- 
mines the  existence  of  any  threat  to  the 
peace."  which  Rhodesia's  racial  policies 
clearly  represent  to  the  region  of  southern 
Africa.  By  failing  to  comply  with  sanctions, 
the  US  violates  International  law  and  un- 
dermines Its  credlbUlty  as  a  law  abiding 
member  of  the  international  conununity. 

9.  Sanctions  again.'it  Rhodesia  have' been 
effective.  Despite  US  failure  to  fully  comply 
with  sanctions,  Rhodesia  has  suffered  severe 
economic  strain.  Sanctions  have  resulted  In 
a  serious  balance  of  payments  deficit  for 
Rhodesia.  In  addition,  they  have  denied  Rho- 
desia access  to  the  capital  necessary  for  eco- 
nomic expansion,  as  well  as  frustrated  efforts 
to  obtain  materials  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  country's  agricultural,  indus- 
trial and  military  capacity.     . 

10.  Repeal  of  the  Byrd  Amendment  uould 
provide  the  decisive  impetus  for  peaceful 
ihange  in  Rhodesia.  Internal  and  external 
forces  opposed  to  the  Smith  regime  are 
rapidly  building.  The  recent  coup  in  Portugal 
has  made  a  black-ruled  govenimeut  in  Mo- 
zambique inevitable,  thus  cutting  Rhodesia's 
direct  access  to  the  sea.  Even  South  Africa 
is  now  urging  a  quick  settlement  and  mav  bo 
prepared  to  limlc  Us  military  commitment 
to  Rhodesia  if  the  white  Rhodeslans  coniinue 
to  be  mtran-slgent.  Hou.se  passage  of  S.  1868 
^ould  provide  additional  and  probably  de- 
cisive pressure  on  the  Smith  regime  to  reach 
an  equitable  settlement;  thus  averting  a 
tragic  war  that  could  engulf  the  entire  south- 
era  region  of  Africa. 


OLDER  AMERICANS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OtllO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRtSLNTATIVFS 

TliuTsday.  July  25.  1974 
Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  on  a  subject  in  which  I 
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have  long  had  a  vei-y  great  concern.  I 
know  many  of  my  colleasues  share  my 
behef  that  the  contribution  of  older 
Americans  has  not  been  adequately  rec- 
ognized. I  am,  therefore,  particularly 
pleased  to  present  for  the  Information  of 
the  public  and  my  colleagues,  a  copy  of 
a  letter  which  I  received  from  Miss 
E-nher  I.  Test,  director.  Senior  Commu- 
nity EeiTice  Aides  Project,  American  As- 
sociution  of  Rttired  Persons: 

Ci-Evct.'.tni.  Ohio. 
Hon.  Louis  SroKrs. 
V  S.  House  of  Ht:prr:entati,es, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dkab  Concbessijan  Stokcj:  We  are  In  the 
process  of  designing  a  commemorative  pcsi- 
nye  stctmp  honoring  Older  Americans — A 
Great  National  Resom*cc. 

In  addition  to  being  on  honor  long  over- 
due it  Js  also  a  way  of  cxpre5.sing  apprecia- 
tion for  the'-T  unheralded  and  murh  needed 
contribution  to o;ir  society. 

The  Increasing  number  of  older  Americans 
with  their  rich  store  of  experience,  IT  recog- 
nized and  utUized.  coiUd  be  the  catalyst  re- 
anlting  in  an  Improvement  of  the  quality  of 
lire  for  many  older  Americans  and  for  our 
society  in  general. 

When  the  design  Is  completed  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Citizen's  Stamp  Advisory  Com- 
mit lee  we  will  notify  you. 

If  you  agree  with  this  concept  pleiise  Rive 
this  idea  now  and  later  the  widest  possible 
circulation  through  your  particular  con- 
tacts. We  will  need  and  do  now  ask  your  help 
in  licrtlng  the  Idea  of  our  stamp  accepted. 
Cordially. 

Miss  EsTKEK  I.  Test. 

f>fr«/or, 
^CKfor  Community  Service  Aides  Prefect. 


PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS 
REVIEW  ORGANIZATION 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP   ILLINOIS 

1."  :;:e  house  op  representatives 
TliuTsday,  July  25.  1S74 

Ml-.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Wall  Street  Jouraal  carried  two  letters 
to  the  editor  on  the  subject  of  PSRO's. 

These  letters  are  signiflcant  because 
they  are  from  rank  and  file  doctors,  not 
bureaucrats  or  professlonril  lobbyists. 

The  analogy  that  Dr.  Hitter  makes  be- 
tween PSROs  und  Watergate  activities 
is  an  Intriguing  one  that  I  particularly 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

PtFR  RCMEW 

EiUlor.  Tlu-  «■(!(/  street  Joumul: 

Regarding  Joaatiinii  Splvaks  page-our  or- 
ti. le  ■■  Heal  ThysHt.  ...•■•  (June  241 : 

Mr.  Splvaks  ariuie  on  the  physician  Pra- 
fesslonal  Standards  Review  Organization  de- 
bate mlsiied  one  point.  It  Is  that  most  phr.^l- 
claus  are  already  Involved  in  peer  review. 
Hospitals  have  committees  of  physicians 
which  review  a  new  physician's  credentials 
before  he  Is  allowed  on  the  stafT.  a  surgical 
review  committee  which  oversees  his  opera- 
tions, a  tissue  review  committee  which 
checks  to  see  what  Is  being  removed,  a  trans- 
fusion committee  to  determme  '.vheiher  or 
not  blood  ts  being  adminliiercd  In  proper 
ainoun-.s  and  varloiu  other  similar  conmiic- 
tees. 

Tlie  mr.Joiity  of  medical  sorieti.-s  ha--  vtith- 
In   It   vRrlOL.^.  peer  review  l'  mrilttecs.  We 
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htiv-e  a  Foimdn'.ion  for  Medical  Care  which 
reviews  utUization,  length  of  hospiui  stay 
and  charges  for  not  only  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid patients  but  for  other  insurance  ruv- 
ertd-patients  as  well. 

Mr.  Splvak  cites  that  the  F^.undatton  f.^r 
Health  Care  Evaluation  In  the  twin  citie-*  hi 
Minnesota  has  cut  bo»pital  stavs.  He  fails 
to  mrniion  that  this  was  dene  en  a  lornl  K..-?** 
and  not  set  up  bv  the  /p:Jeral  eovemment. 
Aga:n.  he  reierred  to  Ecthesda  I  otheruu 
reviewing  chorts.  TIUb  too  is  being  doae 
by  the-  local  phy>lclflns  and  not  the  leiieral 
fc'jveruincnt  The  advocate-^  of  aryaerally  it-^- 
i-lared  PSHO  try  to  :\i:ay  t!^e  fears  of  phv^i- 
clans  by  stoting  that  su^-h  review  would  con- 
tinue to  be  done  at  a  lo'-al  level.  If  this  is 
true  tlipu  uhy  not  repeal  the  law  which  Ktvts 
the  federal  government  the  nehi  to  base  rhe 
final  say?  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  name 
of  the  game  is  control"  of  meeical  tare  then 
the  federally  directed  PSRO  is  a  ^uod  be- 
ginning. There  Is  no  way  to  nationalize  30i.v- 
0?o  physi-ciar-i  without  nationalizing  200 
million  American*:-  Physician*;  arw  not  against 
pf^er  review  but  are  against  centrali^s'l  et4i- 

MATXHrW  C.  Cl.L\S'"-N*.  MD.. 

President, 
San  Dii-ffo  County  TTcdi'^al  SC'tef/. 


CnNnDEKTtA£.ITy 
E:7Hor,  Thi?  Wall  Street  Journal: 

a»r.  Splvak  totally  missed  the  point  oa 
the  ti&ue  of  confidentiality  under  the  pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organ l«ai ion" 
amendment  to  the  Medicare  law.  Doct^'-^ 
ore  concerned  becau.ie  PSRO  legalizes  tlie 
activity  for  wliich  John  Ehrlichman  and  the 
•■plumbers"  are  being  prc»5ecuted.  Und*r 
PSRO.  government  spents  can  walk  iu'o  a 
hospital  or  doctor's  private  c-iBce  and  hupe-t 
th?  medical  records  of  his  patients. 

Tliosc  recordjs  contain  the  intimate  det  iii« 
of  our  patients'  personal  lives,  matters  tbey 
!tre  e.-en  reluctant  to  discuss  In  the  con- 
fe£.ion;iI.  PSRO  simply  makes  It  impofcibie 
to  be  guardians  of  our  pailent&'  prlvacv  onv 
longer. 

Medicare  carriers  are  preseutlv  n»lcrofilm- 
Ing  patients*  medical  records  and  forwarding 
them  to  the  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance  lu 
Baltimore  where  they  are  stored.  And  BHl 
is  demanding  more  and  more  personal  mior- 
mf,tlon.  including  "social  hlT-tories."  on  our 
p.ntlents. 

It  Is  patently  impossible  to  keep  a  *<»cr''t 
once  govenimeiu  becomes  prKy  to  the  mat- 
ter. 

KKNNrrH  A  Pin  rR,  >;  t» 
New  OatrAKs.. 


CHARLES  McQUEENEY 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  Gf  A?MO 

or  cnNKEcrict  T 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

r^Jiirsdni',  July  25,  1974 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Connecti- 
cut has  lost  a  distinguished  jouir.aMst 
this  v.eck  Kith  the  death  of  Charles  T. 
McQueeney.  retiied  managing  editor  of 
the  New  Haven  Register. 

Charles  McQueeney  was  a  man  whose 
name  was  sj-nonymous  with  both  Journa- 
Ibm  and  community  .>;er%'lce  in  New 
Haven.  He  worked  for  the  Begister  for 
more  than  46  years,  and  spent  20  of 
those  years  in  I  he  pa<ition  of  iiiauaging 
cdl;or. 


Tluoua:i  ti;e  Regi.-tci-.  Chailej-  made 

many  important  contributions  to  the  life 
and  spirit  of  New  Haven,  especlallv 
tlucugh  his,  work  v.ith  the  Register  fre^h 
»:r  Juiid,  a  campaign  which  annually 
ser.Ss  many  desening  youngsters  to 
cinip.  and  with  many  other  city  clubs 
aimed  at  the  development  of  tlie  poten- 
tial of  New  Haven's  young  people. 

Ja^t  PS  imixjitantly.  Charley  Mc- 
Queeney  was  the  suidinr  inspiration  be- 
hind the  development  of  ."  generation  of 
news  people,  both  those  who  stayed  to 
grow  Kith  the  Rcgbler.  and  those  who 
left  New  Haven  to  v  ci  k  on  otiier  pro- 
minent paper.";. 

Active  in  jomnaliits'  oreanizations.  in 
educational  ln5titution.s,  in  r  habilita- 
tion.  In  health,  in  police  and  -e  work. 
Charles  McQueeney  was  literau^  a  man 
of  many  Interests,  many  talents,  and 
thousands  of  friends. 

The  excerpted  article  and  editorial 
from  the  New  Haven  Register  of  July  18, 
detailing  the  work  and  the  life  of  the 
man  who  was  "Mr.  Newspaper"  and  "Mr. 
R'gister"  to  New  Haven  follow: 

C:-T.Ar.Lrs  7.l:Qi-zEyz\-,  EanoH.  Dlad  a:  6* 

Chirles  T.  McQuefney.  who  retired  last 
Sept.  1  afttr  46  years  Mth  The  Reeister,  the 
last  20  US  Its  managing  editor,  died  Wednes- 
day. July  17,  1974.  rale-New  Haven  Hospital 
He  would  hav»  been  65  on  Aug.  21. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to 
Our  Lady  of  Grace  Mnnasterv.  North  Gutl- 
Xord.  or  to  the  Register  Fresh  Air  Fund. 

The  J.  Markievlcz  and  Sous  Funeral  Home. 
11  TnTmbull  St..  la  m  charae  ol  arrangements 

Widely  knonu  tor  his  civic  activities,  Mr. 
McQueeijey  began  his  newspaper  career  dur- 
ing his  senior  year  at  the  old  Commercial 
High  School,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the 
school's  newspaper  siaJt  and  sened  as  a  high 
school  correspondent  lor  The  Register.  \Vheii 
he  began  his  lullluiie  u^soci.-^tlou  with  The 
Register  In  1027  It  meant  relmqulshtog  a  bov- 
hood  ambl.lcn  to  he  a  member  of  the  New 
Haren  Fire  Department.  He  was  a  departmei:; 
•buff,"  however,  ail  ol  his  life,  and  eventual- 
Iv  he  was  dcftgnated  an  honorcrv  chief  of  the 
oepiirlment. 

He  was  particularly  known  in  the  commu- 
nitv  for  hi»  work  with  the  Register  Fresh  Air 
Fuud.  the  Alble  Booth  Memorial  Committee. 
Farnam-Neig'aborhcod  Hoiii^c.  and  the  Bovs 
Club. 

A  man  c:  Tr.irm  per.^oi.ahir  with  an  mfec- 
:  ioos  sense  of  humor  and  a  flare  for  the  f  umiv 
story— partlctilarlT  atwut  himself  and  fellow 
ne*-»pape.-n'.er. — Charlie  McQueeney  personi- 
fied "riie  Reg:;ter  tor  iiinumerable'people  in 
the  Xew  Maren  erea.  Ke  was  an  ca^er  rectpi- 
ei.r  of  news  "tips'*  ai:d  he  had  an  attentive 
.ind  .sri.ipa:;;ellc  ear  :^t  the  ordiiuirvmen  and 
women  k'^o  ml.:hl  tir'.p  by  his  de.ik  tcr  the 
ir.hiiagii:;  editor's  help  in  preparing  a  per- 
Si-u.il  news  item  or  an  organizaaonal  relea^^e. 

A-.  hiS  retinmci.t  la  August  or  1373,  Mr. 
M':Q'.eener  arote  I.;s  Ci.al  "Saturtlav  Jcur- 
nnl.'"  The  column  was  hi  its  ll-vear  span  a 
pop'.ilar  feature  of  the  SBlurd;.y  Register,  and 
he  c.cied  with  comment «  about  his  apprecia- 
tion for  the  "tuppcr;  and  encouragement"  re- 
ceived through  the  years — factors  that  were 
reciprocated  on  his  part  In  many  ccmmunitt 
venture.>!. 

"We  broke  into  the  business,"  he  wrote. 
"  hen  The  Re^ilster  was  on  Crown  Sirect  and 
under  the  tutelage  of  a  couple  of  hard-no!^ed 
uut  knowtadgeable  newsmen,  the  late  John 
Day  Jackson,  publisher,  and  Roger  A  Con- 
nolly, managing  editor,  oar  piedeceiwor  who 
was  m  Uie  i;j-.t  :  .r  25  years  We  o*b  much  to 
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>ioth  and  the  success  we  tnjo.vcd  ciin  be  at- 
tributed to  their  teaching  and  un:eleut-:g 
drive." 

SlmllBrlr,  during  his  dedicated  r.-.reer.  Mr. 
McQueeney  wa.?  to  be  the  force  behltid  the 
development  of  many  of  the  city's  nen-smen. 
iuid  ho  was  a  familiar  figure  directing  staff 
members  at  the  scene  of  msjiy  of  the  major 
news  storie. — p;irtit.ulr.r!;.-  ii.-es— through  the 
J  ears. 

Mr.  McQueeney  exuded  w  friendship  iind 
loyalty  that  touched  people  in  aU  walks  of 
life.  He  possessed  the  facility  of  knowing  the 
I'ames  and  individual  lutere.*it3  of  hundred.- 
o[  people,  and  this  was  amply  cKpresscrt  in 
ills  "Saturday  Journal"  columns  llsl.ug 
name.i  tuid  extending  grcorlnis  on  ppecial 
holidays  during  the  year. 

He  was  known  personally  by  a  great  variety 
of  people — from  the  news  dealer  at  Churcii 
and  chapel  Streets  to  mavors  and  governors 
who  dropped  to  to  see  hliu  when  thev  were 
vislthig  New  Haven.  In  one  of  his  columns  he 
mentioned  talking  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the 
l;tte  director  of  the  FBI.  only  to  draw  a  sar- 
castic letter  from  a  reader  who  thought 
"Charlie"  was  name-tlropplng  about  a  limU- 
nary  he  had  neter  actually  met.  A  week 
Liter.  Mr.  McQueeney  reproduced  in  his  col- 
uinn  a  personal  note  from  Hoover. 

His  friendships  extended  beyond  the  area 
and  he  was  widely  known  throughout  New 
England  nea-ppaper  circles.  Mr.  McQueeney 
aUays  found  particular  delight  to  attending 
the  annual  ''Banshees"  luncheon  In  New 
Tork,  a  gathering  of  people  high  in  the  new; 
profession  as  well  as  headline  personalities 
His  attendance  at  this  New  York  event  was 
au  occasion  to  renew  friendships  with  those 
prominent  in  the  news  field,  while  at  the 
!jme  time  refiectlng  his  feeUng  of  dedication 
in  betog  a  port  of  the  newspaper  business. 

Devoted  to  the  CathoUc  Church,  be  was 
vsrmly  greeted  by  bishops,  priests  and  nmis 
as  he  attended  dinners  throughout  the  state. 
Friends  rldtog  with  him  soon  learned  that 
l.e  tipped  his  hat  whenever  he  drove  past  a 
Catholic  church.  Clergymen  from  tiuough- 
ov!t  Connecticut — large  numbers  of  them 
non-Catholic— kn^w  him  on  a  Arst-nonie 
bas:.^  and  souglit-out  "Charlie"  when  there 
vas  church  news  to  be  reponed. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  35th  annlvers.nrv 
with  the  newspaper,  Mr.  McQueenev  was 
guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  where  he  was 
lauded  as  a  "newspapennan's  newspapct- 
man."  an  apt  summary  of  his  life  work. 

^tany  time  over,  Mr.  McQueeney  was  sin- 
gled out  for  specific  honors  by  groups  and 
orgauizBiions  he  assisted  through  the  years. 
He  was  cited  as  a  man  who  had  made  his 
"mark  In  life"  through  his  work  tilth  the 
Hefijicr  Fresh  Air  Fund,  with  handicapped 
Boy  Scouta  and  the  Alble  Booth  Memorial 
Committee  effort  to  got  a  new  bi,ilrtlng  for 
the  Boys  Club. 

With  his  clo.se  friend,  the  Rev.  Robert  Ci. 
Kcaruig,  he  received  the  Nev.-  Hnveu  chap- 
ter c!  t:;e  Njttlonal  Foundot.cn  and  Hal' 
tr  Faroe  1967  Dlsllniiiished  An.erican  Award 
The  cliation  read.  •In  h's  role  us  a  trustee 
t  f  the  Fresh  Air  Fund.  Charlie  McQueeney 
has  pht.ea  H  big  par'  in  helping  to  provide 
siiT.t-.ier  vacations  for  tliousantLi  of  under- 
privileged New  Haven  youngsters" 

A  rare  form  t.f  recognition  came  to  Mr. 
McQueeney  on  his  retirement  when  Mayor 
Bartholomew  F.  Ouida  declared  Aug.  31, 
157J.  "Charles  T.  McQueeney  Dav  "  In  New 
Haven.  The  proclamation.  u:;ually  reserved 
lor  those  in  public  service,  stated  that  the 
longtime  dironlcler  of  the  day-to-day  rc- 
tivitlcs  of  the  communities  served  by  Tlie 
Register  "made  the  time,  no  matter  what 
the  pressuies,  for  deep  loyalty  and  solid 
friends  lUps." 

Mr.  McQiiecney  was  burn  Aug.  21,  l&OO  in 
.N"!-.v  Hiiven.  the  ,uu  of  ;iie  l„v  IM-rlik  J.  and 
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-Marii  nt  Cooney  McQuccnev.  He  attended 
Ihe  old  Skhiner  School.  St.  Boniface  School 
and  was  graduated  from  Commercial  High 
School  m  1927.  starting  the  same  year  as  a 
proofreader  with  The  Register. 

He  was  to  serve  the  newspaper  as  a  re- 
porter. Slate  editor  In  charge  of  suburban 
coverage,  telegraph  editor  handltog  world 
uev.-s.  city  editor,  and  starting  in  1953,  man- 
aging editor.  He  became  assistant  secretary 
of  The  Register  Publishing  Co.  in  1971,  and 
a  mcmtitr  ol  the  companv's  e;;ecutive  com- 
iiilttee. 

As  a  trustee  t.f  the  Kegt-.i..-r  Fresh  Air  Fund 
he  dedicated  htoiself  to  nnuualiy  increasing 
funds  to  provide  as  many  canipcrshlps  as  pos- 
iibie  for  underprivileged  ch.Idren  of  the  area 
Mr.  McQueeney  held  oliicc  in  several  Join- 
iiallsUf  tntanlzallcns.  including  presldenc- 
of  the  Con.icctlcut  Circuit  of  the  Associated 
Pre<*s  'roni  1963  to  1905. 

He  was  a  charter  nteinber  of  Cani'el 
Council.  Knights  of  Columbii.v. 

His  civic  amilatlons  included  the  board  of 
directors  ot  Albcrtus  Magnus  CoUege,  High- 
land Heights.  New  Haven  Area  Rehabilitation 
Center.  United  Fund  ot  Great  New  Haven 
Pnrnam  Neighborhood  House,  and  the  nd- 
v'sorx-  board  of  the  Hospital  ot  St.  Raphael 

Jlr.  McQueeney  also  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Citizens  Welfare  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  State  Welfare  Commission  and  wia  the 
state  Tuberculosis  Appeals  Board. 

Mr.  McQueeney  through  the  years  enjoved 
the  friendship  of  many  members  of  both  the 
New  Haven  Police  and  Fire  Departments.  Ho 
™  reilplent  of  honorary  chief  badges  from 
both  departments. 

He  .served  as  chairman  of  the  sponsoring 
commltice  for  Handicapped  Scout  Troop  No 
3,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  An- 
thony Basihcnto  of  North  Haven.  A  patrol 
unit  Is  named  in  his  honor. 

.\mong  his  honors  were  the  1957  Animal 
Welfare  League  Certificate  of  ilerlt:  the  first 
^ew  Haven  County  Bar  Association  Liberty 
Bell  Award  to  1965;  the  1966  Hibernian's  Dls- 
ttngulshcd  Friendship  Award:  the  Governor's 
Horse  Guard  •  ilan  ot  the  Year"  award  hi 
1908:  the  I9G9  New  Haven  Club  ot  Providence 
College  Veritas  Award;  the  1969  American 
Legion  Department  of  Connecticut  Award 
the  1970  citizenship  award  of  the  Sgt.  Stanlev 
Fishman  Post.  Jemsh  War  Veterans. 

Also,  the  1971  Jtoimv  Fund  Jlward- a 
trophy  Inscribed  "To  a  Man  With  a  Million 
Friends ":  the  1972  Eagle  Man  of  the  Year 
Award:  the  1972  Americanism  Award  of  the 
American  Legion  Department  of  Connecticut 
ond  the  Horace  Hayden  Award  of  the  Con- 
i.ec.icut  Dental  Association. 

Besides  his  wife,  Mr.  McQueenev  is  sur- 
vived by  a  son,  Charles  T.  McQueeney  Jr  and 
a  daughter.  Miss  Mary  Beth  McQueeney.  both 
of  North  Haven:  a  sister,  Mrs.  Thomas 
O'Keefe.  of  New  Haven;  a  brother.  Jolin  Mc- 
Queeney. ot  Branford,  and  a  granddaughter, 
Krliita.  He  was  predece,tsed  bv  two  brothers, 
Joseph  M<.Queeney  and  William  M.  Mc- 
Queeiii'.. . 


Mvv.  a   OriniKts  S.\iitao.f.-   Oiitc.L  D.if  of 

MOVRNINO 

Mayor  Bartholomew  P.  Cnidi  today  de- 
clared S.iturday  an  olllclal  day  of  municipal 
mourning  hi  honor  or  Charles  T.  McQueeney, 
retired  nianajinij  editor  of  Tlie  Register  who 
died  Wednesday  afternoon  in  Yale'-Ne'.r 
Haven  Hospital. 

The  Board  of  Aldermen,  during  a  specUI 
meeting  Wednesday,  passed  o  resolution  hail- 
ing Mr.  McQueeney's  many  years  of  service 
to  the  commtmlty.  The  resolution  said  New 
Haven  liad  "lost  from  Its  midst  a  truly  oul- 
.'■tundiiig  citizen." 

Guida  said  he  was  iwrsonalty  grieved  at 
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the  d«th  ol  Mr.  ^fcQueeney.  "He  was  a  dew 
friend  both  to  m;r  father  and  to  inys«If.  Our 
personal  friendship  goes  back  over  CO  years 
and  my  father  knew  him  from  the  day  he 
grtve  Charlie  his  flrat  haircut. 

'My  father  an^l  Charlie's  father  vi-ere  in 
pontics  together  In  what  was  then  the  old 
8ih  Ward.  Our  families  were  close  friends 
nnd  111  miss  him.  not  only  as  a  friend,  but 
,  s  ni;iyor  of  the  City  of  New  Haven." 

Guitla  expressed  a  feeling  of  deep  ]oss  for 
t'.\e  entire  commimlty  because  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Queenay'a  "involvements  in  so  many  htmian- 
liarian  and  charitable  causes.  Charlie  always 
gave  uustlutlngly  of  I:iiii£eir  to  help  his  fel- 
jvv.-  man," 

He  noted  that  many  inner-city  youngsters 
owe  him  a  debt  o^  ^rattlude  for  his  xmtiriug 
efforts  in  behalf  ol  The  Register  Fresh  Air 
Fund. 

Mayor  Qutda  Raid,  ■■becflu«e  Charlie  al- 
ways represented  the  father's  image  in  shep- 
herding his  flock — which  Included  everyone 
he  cam«  In  contact  with — because  he  con- 
trlbuted  so  much  towards  a  better  way  of  life 
for  the  people  of  the  New  Haven  area,  I 
hereby  declare  Saturday,  au  of&ctal  day  of 
mourning  In  our  city  in  memory  of  this  great 
hunianltarlaa." 

An  official  escort  of  firemen,  policemen  and 
ci:;i.-  officials  will  attend  the  funeral  service. 


Charles  T.  McQulenly 

In  las  anal  "Saturday  Journal '  column 
on  this  page,  which  appeared  la^t  Sept.  1, 
Charles  T.  McQueeney  said  of  himself  after 
izraduatlon  from  high  school:  "We  went  look- 
h\g  for  a  Job  but  found  a  home." 

I:  was  a  remark  that  in  its  self-deprecating 
way  symbolized  a  lifetime  of  extraordinary 
dedication  and  devotion  to  the  miHress  that 
13  Joiimallsm.  It  wai  a  "home"  only  In  the 
sense  that  his  love  for  the  profession  knew 
i\o  bounds.  In  a  full  working  career  of  46 
years,  he  gave  unstintlngly  of  his  time:  night 
;  nd  day  he  was  at  the  beck  and  call  of  his 
iiiiatress. 

Charlie's  love  and  zeal  for  ihe  busine&-« 
cif  gathering  and  printing  news  was  revealed 
especially  la  his  xinswervlng  loyalty  to  The 
Register  aa  the  voice  of  the  press  In  the 
community — to  many,  Cliarlie  wa'-  The  Ro- 
ister and  The  Eegl  '-er  was  Ch.-^rl.e. 

To  Charlie,  getting  the  story  was  Impor- 
t.uu.  but  so  was  the  good  of  the  community 
as  a  whole.  Sensationalism  needed  to  be  bal- 
ft:.ped  agtalnst  a  story's  impact  on  the  com- 
mvmity  or  on  an  individual's  life.  He  was  ever 
awftre  of  the  newspaper's  role  as  a  forger  of 
a'-t'tudes.  a  rallying  point,  a  salient  for  the 
^ood  cause,  as  well  as  a  bearer  of  good  ant 
had  tidings.  Charles,  through  lUs  many  civic 
social  and  religious  undertakings,  forged  a 
unique  bond  between  The  Register  and  the 
community — and  was  Its  personification. 

Unrelentingly  harsh  with  the  ereen  re- 
po  ter  or  errant  veteran,  Charlie  had  an  often 
irrepressible  compassion  for  others  that  led 
Ihe  morv  discerning  to  .-eulize  that  under- 
iieath  the  stern  exterior  was  a  deeply-feeling 
heart.  His  concern  for  people  and  causes  had 
led  to  a  shower  of  awards  and  oilier  recogni- 
tion, throughout  his  career,  from  a  cratcful 
public. 

Charlie's  acts  of  generosity*  and  khidness 
were  seldom  on  a  grand,  attention-drawing 
si-ale,  He  preferred  the  deeds  to  be  small 
■t  U  lumoticed.  But  his  teneflciarlea  num- 
bered ia  the  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands. 
They,  as  well  as  those  who  knew  the  man 
under  the  crusty  exterior  of  a  m.inagli<g  edl- 
■  '■r  -wU  miss  him. 
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OH  ITS  WONDERFUL  TO  BE  AN 
AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OP   ILLINOIS 

I.N-  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Thvrsday.  July  25.  1974 

Mr.  HAimAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs. 
B.  R.  Fitzgerald  of  Riverdale,  lU..  wrote  a 
j:ong  in  1955  which  tells  of  her  great  love 
for  America.  I  wish  to  insert  her  recent 
letter  to  me  and  her  lovely  song: 

RtvcnDALE,  III. 

De\!5  CoNCHESsiiAN  H.\:aiA«AN:  Enclosed 
you  will  find  a  copy  of  a  song  that  1  WTOte 
in  1955.  Please  place  it  where  all  h\  Con- 
gres3  may  read  it.  Por  there  Is  no  greater 
country  than  our  beloved  America.  Z  enjoy 
reading  all  your  answers  which  appears  hi 
our  local  paper  (Tlie  Pointer). 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  B.  R.  Fnzr.ERAi,D. 

Oh  Iij  '■Vo-\DERf  cl  To  Be  An  Amebica?; 
(Copyrighted  1955  B.  R,  Fitzgerald) 
Oh  ite  wonderful  to  be  au  American 
and  live  In  a  land  tbats  free 
To  have  free  speech  Is  a  blessing  to  humanity. 
Oh  its  wonderful  its  wonderful  to  look  up 

in  the  sky 
and  watch  Old  Glory  flying  her  colors  high. 
Each  nlte  1  pray  God  keep  our  flag  flying 

alAays 
and  if  the  need  may  ever  be 
America  dear  America  you  can  count  on  me 
For  I  am  proud  to  he  an  American 
and  live  in  a  laud  of  opportxxnity 
Bless  you  America  the  land  of  the  free 
Bles-;  Bl'^.=<t  dear  America  my  Country. 


IxVVENTORY  OF  FREEDOM 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF    OKLAiiOMA 

1-N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

ThtiTsiay.  July  25.  1974 
Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  edi- 
torial observing  the  I98th  anniversary 
of  the  United  States,  the  Dally  OMa- 
homan  ol  Oklahoma  City  had  some 
things  to  say  that  are  worthy  of  con- 
.<;ideration. 

It  sen'es  to  remind  us  that  eternal 
vigilance  is  still  the  price  of  liberty,  and 
that  our  country,  in  spite  of  scandals  and 
misfortunes,  is  still  one  of  the  great 
achievements.  As  one  of  the  citizens  of 
my  district,  Mr.  Seward  E.  Robb.  com- 
mented : 

It  reminds  us  ol  llie  true  v.-ilue  or  being 
an  American  In  1974. 

Tlie  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
I  From  the  DgUy  Oklahomnn.  July  4.  1974 1 

INVENTOIIT  or  PHCTDOM 

On  lhi;i  198th  anniversary  of  the  slguixtg 
ui  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  seena 
to  l3e  appropriate  to  note  that  our  country 
has  some  ot  Just  aljout  everything  in  the 
world,  good  and  bad,  and  to  give  credit  to 
those  respotiflble  for  all  of  it. 
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We  lir.re  a  great  deal  of  freedom.  We  may 
go  vhere  we  please,  work  at  Jobs  of  our 
choice,  worship  as  we  beheve,  apeak  our 
mind-s,  vote  for  candidates  wa  fuvor.  and 
give  our  children  opportunities  for  education 
and  success  In  lite.  We  have  these  freedom.^ 
beca\tse  far-sighted  leaders  wrote  them  lnt:> 
our  fci'ra  of  government,  and  millloiis  or 
Ameiicai3  have  fought  to  preserve  them  in 
peace  and  In  war. 

AVe  ri!;.o  ha%e  many  restrictions,  put  upon 
us  by  these  who  waivt  to  dominate  their 
fcUciw  men.  or  who  demand  more  than  their 
fair  siinres  of  weaith.  privileges  and  power. 

The  backbone  of  this  nation  still  Is  the 
character  of  the  majority  of  the  people  who 
have  lolth  in  God.  who  uphold  moral  prin- 
ciples, who  support  freedom  cf  enterprise. 
who  practice  honesty  lu  their  dealings,  and 
who  \ote  for  Integritj-  in  government. 

This  character  is  tarnished  by  a  sizable 
minority  who  bold  to  no  religion,  who  prac- 
tice and  advocate  spread  of  Immorality,  and 
whose  way  of  life  Is  to  cheat  in  bu5lne^5  and 
steal  from  the  government. 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  patriotism,  love 
lor  country  and  concern  for  pec^le.  Many 
flags  are  flying  today  because  Americans  want 
the  world  to  know  that  they  stand  for  peace, 
but  are  willing  to  give  their  lixes,  if  ne^ces- 
sary.  in  the  caus^  of  freedom. 

Not  all  of  those  who  benefit  from  our 
Xreed'-'ms  bold  our  country  In  this  esteem. 
They  will  desecrate  our  flag.  Jeer  at  patriotic 
celebrations,  and  violently  abuse  law-abiding 
citizens.  They  can  do  these  things  because 
lawmakers  and  courts  have  lost  sight  of  the 
Tlght.<!  of  the  majority  In  overly -scaloua  con- 
cern for  lawbreakers  and  riotous  fanatics. 

Klilllons  of  Americans  will  enthusiastically 
sing  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  thauk- 
Jully  recite  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the 
flag  of  the  United  Stotcs  of  America.  Others 
will  deride  our  anthem,  even  though  none  of 
them  has  ever  composed  a  finer  song  or 
helped  to  build  a  better  nation.  Others  may 
refuse  to  salute  our  flag  because  they  are 
selfishly  seeking  their  own  welfare,  not  ap- 
preciating what  others  have  plren  that  they 
might  hRve. 

Our  nation  has  weaknesses  and  imper- 
fections, but  It  still  has  more  to  oiler  than 
other  cotmtries.  As  we  take  inventory  of  our 
freedoms,  let  lis  remember  that  the  true  seat 
of  government  is  In  the  heart  of  each  cltuaen. 
rather  tlian  In  stone  buildings  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  It  is  here  that  the  good  things  of 
our  country  will  be  preserved  and  It  Is  here 
that  determination  inust  be  made  to  correct 
thD«-e  tilings  that  are  WTong. 


VOTE  ON  STRIP  MINING 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF   MINNrsOTA 
IN   i  :iE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25,  1974 

Mr  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I 
liad  to  return  to  my  district  today,  I  was 
not  present  for  the  flnal  vote  on  the  strip 
mining  bill,  H.R.  11500.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent. I  t\ouia  have  voted  for  the  bill  and 
against  the  motion  to  recommit. 
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THE  GREAT  PAYCHECK  RAID 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MAS5ACHUt;ETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  July  25,  1974 

Mr."  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  would  like  to  bring  a  third  article 
ill  Bill  Duncliffes  seiles.  -The  Great 
Paycheck  Raid. '  which  appeared  in  the 
July  9  Boston  Herald-American,  to  the 
attention  of  my  colIeaRucs.  The  lollowlng 
text  explores  the  tax  burden  on  the  typi- 
cal white-collar,  middle-income,  work- 
ing family  in  this  countrj- — amply  dem- 
onstrating that  the  weight  of  this  burden 
is  somethins  which  all  of  us  should  seri- 
ously consider.  Clearly,  the  conclusion 
follows  that  reform  is  needed  desper- 
ately— and  now. 

The  text  follows: 
Tm  Gkeat  Paycheck  Raid — Husband.  Wife 
CoirrsisDToas  to  Social  SEcuHiiy  a  "RtpoFT"' 
(Note— Each  week  your  llvellbood — and 
that  of  every  otlier  person  In  Massachusetts — 
is  being  plotted  apart  by  a  multitude  of  na- 
tional, state  and  local  taxes. 

But  while  everyone  is  aware  of  how  much 
Is  tslten  In  wlthholdtni;  and  Social  Security 
taxes,  few  realize  how  large  a  slice  of  their 
Income  Is  Ijelng  consumed  by  the  many  other 
levies  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

Two  typical  wage  earners  opened  up  their 
financial  records  and  family  budgets  to  the 
Herald  American  In  order  to  cvplore  Juel  ho# 
these  Indirect  and  hidden  taxes  hurt  them. 
What  was  found— and  what  It  all  means, 
to  you  as  well  as  to  llicm— Is  told  in  this 
series.  'The  Great  Paycheck  Raid,   i 
(By  BUI  Duncliflel 
What  greatly  disturbs  a  35-year-nld  white- 
collar   worker   about    the    inroads    which    a 
whole  horde  of  direct  and  hidden  taxes  are 
making  on  his  money  each  week  Is  the  con- 
viction that  he  and  his  wife  are  being  over- 
charged and  under-served  by  their  federal 
and  state  governments. 
But   what  rankles  him  still   more  Is   the 

growing  suspicion  that  In  one  flpeclHc  tax 

Social  Security— they  mcv  even   be  gettlnK 
gypped. 
Legally. 

And  this  Is  how: 

Laot  year.  S6  took  5.B5  percent  of  the  first 
»10,800  a  worker  earned.  The  maximum  tax 
any  one  wage  earner  could  be  hit  with  was 
»631.80.  He  earned  H4.476  (»— aud  so  he  paid 
the  fiui  amount. 
Pine. 

But  his  wife  worked  too,  and  made 
$4,552i7— out  of  which  the  government  took 
»26a.36  m  Social  Security.  Added  together. 
that  meant  they  were  dunned  $896.16.  well 
above  the  maximum,  on  that  particular  levy. 
Yet  when  they  filed  their  Joint  income 
tax  retin-n  for  1973  they  were  unable  to 
claim  a  refimd  on  the  overpayment,  and  the 
unusually  short  IBS  explanation  for  that 
was: 

"The  tax  is  computed  separately  for  Indi- 
viduals and  not  by  couples.  Therefore,  filing 
a  Joint  return  has  no  effect." 

The  white-collar  worker's  reaction  to  that 
was  even  shorter. 

"I  think  we're  being  ripped  off,"  he  de- 
clared. 

Those  with  a  parngraph-by-paragraph 
knowledge  of  the  Social  Security  law  say  he's 
wrong— but  If  he's  right  he  and  his  wife  are 
being  victimized  by  an  even  more  maddening 
rlpoff  right  now. 

That  results  from  the  fact  that  whue  the 
rat*  for  the  SS  tax  remains  at  6  85  percent 
tae  salary  limit  L«  now  J13J200.  That  means 
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his  paycheck  will  b«  whacked  for  a  new 
maximum  of  •772.20,  bla  wife  wUl  pay  as 
before — and  there's  absolutely  nothing  ihey 
can  do  about  It. 

What  makes  the  whole  deal  worse  In  his 
eves  is  that  if  he  should  drop  dead  tomorrow 
his  widow  and  Infant  son  would  receive 
benefits  only  ou  what  he  paid  Into  tlie  Social 
Security  Fimd. 

They'd  get  nothing  of  what  she  contrib- 
uted—and that,  he  !>aid.  is  but  one  of  the 
reasons  why  he  believes  he's  being  short- 
changed by  those  who  govern  him. 
And  he  just  might  be  right. 
Last  year.  38  cents  of  every  dollar  of  per- 
sonal Income  In  Massachusetts  was  gobUitel 
up  by  federal,  state,  and  local  taxes,  and 
every  working  man  and  woman  in  the  Com- 
monwealth had  to  work  from  J:in.  I  to  May  1 
to  meet  the  dollar  demands  of  government. 
The  effects  of  some  taxes— like  the  with- 
holding. Social  Security,  property,  and  auto 
excise  levies,  for  example — were  painfully 
apparent  in  that  all  one  had  to  do  to  see 
how  large  a  hunk  they  were  taking  out  of 
every  perwDn's  income  was  to  glance  at  a 
check  stub  or  a  bill. 

Both  federal  and  slate  governments  inflict 
a  multitude  of  other,  more  subtle,  assess- 
ments on  their  citizens  and  busines-MS.  There 
are  taxes  on  tires,  tubes,  and  motor  oil;  on 
transportation,  telephones,  and  telegrams;  on 
liquor,  tobacco,  corporations,  farmers,  pro- 
ducers, distributors,  and  retaUers;  on  meals, 
deeds,  hotel  rooms  and  racing. 

Most  of  them  are  paid — eventually — by  the 
ordinary  citizen,  and  their  Impact  is  hard  to 
measure. 

In  an  effort  to  do  so.  the  Herald  American 
asked  two  taxpayers — the  white-collar  worker 
and  a  »10,000-a-year  factory  hand— to  make 
Oielr  flnanclal  records  available  to  us  and  to 
discuis  ihem  candidly  and  at  considerable 
length  wirh  a  reporter. 

Both  agreed  to  do  so.  and  what  developed 
was  this: 

A  breakdown  of  the  big  bites  and  little 
nibbles  which  all  manner  of  taxes  took  out 
of  the  factory  man's  »20l  paycheck  revealed 
fhat  he  was  left  with  slightly  more  than  8100 
a  week  with  which  to  provide  for  his  wife 
and  five  minor  children. 

The  white-collar  worker  was  somewhat 
better  off  than  that— primarily  because  his 
income  was  higher— but  he.  too.  felt  the 
heavy  hand  of  government  tugging  at  his 
■.ivelihood.  This  is  his  story: 

Nine  years  ago,  after  finishing  a  hitch  In 
the  Army  and  completing  his  college  educa- 
tion he  began  working  for  a  medium-sized 
firm  with  headquarters  near  the  center  of 
Boston's  commercial  district.  He  married,  had 
a  son.  and  gradually  saw  his  salarv  rise  until 
his  check  came  to  $278  a  week. 

He  and  his  wife  wanted,  above  all  else,  to 
own  a  home  of  their  own.  and  she  went  to 
work  in  order  to  help  save  enough  for  s  down 
payment.  Her  Job.  in  a  community  on  the 
outer  fringe  of  the  metropolitan  area,  paid 
*B7.50  a  week.  Last  year,  after  putting  aside 
every  .>>pare  penny  for  four  years,  they  moved 
into  a  $35,000  home  In  one  of  Bostons  bed- 
room subtiros. 

Their  combined  salaries  came  to  $365  a 
week,  and  ordinarily  that  would  have  made 
It  an  easy  matter  for  them  to  get  by— but 
they  failed  to  figure  Just  how  much  of  that 
would  be  eaten  up  by  taxes. 

To  begin  with,  «46.2S  went  to  the  federal 
government  for  income  taxes  and  another 
»17.25  was  taken  for  Social  Security.  Tlien 
the  state  withheld  $15.45  for  Its  Income  tax. 
The**  three  tabs  alone  totaled  $70.25 — and 
when  that  was  subtracted  from  their  checks 
their  take-home  pay  was  reduced  to  $286.25. 
Both  need  cars  for  their  Jobs;  he  has  a  two- 
year-old  medium-price  sedan  and  she  drives 
a  foreign  car  of  slightly  more  ancient  vintage. 
Together,  they  paid  excise  taxes  of  eZOS—or 
$4  a  week— ^n  them.  They  burned  an  average 
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ol  35  gallons  of  gaa  a  week  and  that  meant 
another  $4  In  taxes — which  brought  their 
Income  down  to  $278.25. 

"The  days  of  happy  motoring  are  over  for 
us  because  as  far  as  we're  concerned  driving 
isn't  a  pleasure  any  more,'  the  white-collar 
worker  said,  'The  cars  are  strictly  for  work, 
for  getting  us  back  and  fonh  from  home  to 
the  Job  and  for  any  business  driving  we 
might  have  to  do  during  the  day. 

"Well  be  able  to  live  with  the  gas  taxes 
i\\y'i  cents  on  every  gallon)  as  long  as  they 
don't  go  up,  but  I  get  upset  when  I  read  that 
some  legislators  are  thinking  of  hiking  the 
state  tax  because  receipts  are  down.  The  price 
of  gas  is  high  enough  without  It  being  raised 
evpn  more. 

"And  the  excise  tax — why  Is  it  even  nec- 
essary? They're  getting  us  with  taxes  on 
tires,  gas.  motor  oil.  and  everything  else  that 
eoes  into  a  car.  They  belt  us  with  a  sales  tax 
when  we  buy  a  car.  and  then  we  get  hit  with 
an  excise:  We're  being  taxed  everywhere  we 
turn." 

He  wasn't  fully  aware,  though  of  how  true 
that  was  xmiil  he  took  a  closer  look  at  his 
expenses.  For  e^ample: 

Last  year's  real  estate  taxes  nicked  him  for 
$1.255 — nearly  $25  a  week. 

When  he  and  his  wife  moved  into  their  new 
home  they  splurged  on  such  things  as  a  new 
dining  room  set.  color  TV.  a  stove  that  had 
enough  controls  to  be  hydromatlc.  a  famity- 
sised  refrigerator,  a  dishwasher,  and  the  like. 
That  cost  them  $143  In  sales  taxes — or  about 
$2,56  a  week. 

These  two  things  took  another  $27.56  out 
of  their  income,  and  cut  it  to  $250.69. 

The  white-coUar  w.rker  likes  to  keep 
drinks  In  the  house,  to  have  on  hand  when 
visitors  arrive.  In  an  average  wee':  he  bought 
a  fifth  of  liquor;  the  federal  government's 
cut  on  that  was  $1.68,  and  the  state's  was 
S2.27.  He  also  bought  a  case  of  12-ounce  cans 
of  beer.  Washington  placed  a  65-cent  assess- 
ment on  that,  and  the  state's  share  was  about 
25  cents. 

So  it  cost  him  $4  85  in  taxes  to  be  a  sociable 
host. 

He  and  bis  wile  smoke,  too:  each  used 
about  two  packs  of  clgarets  a  day.  Since  the 
state  t.ixed  them  at  16  cents  ..  pack  and  the 
federal  government  added  another  eight,  it 
co.st.s  them  96  cents  a  day — or  $6,72  a  week— 
to  Indulge  in  that  diversion. 

In  short,  smoking  and  drinking  clipped 
them  for  $1157  each  and  even,-  week— and 
reduced  their  Incomes  to  $239.12. 

That  taxes  were  part  of  his  utility  bills— 
and  it  should  be  noted  that  utility  companies 
pass  every  dime  of  taxes  charged  to  them  on 
to  iheir  consumers — broke  down  to  S2.00  a 
ve.'k  for  his  phone,  and  $1.50  each  for  liia 
gas  and  electrlclt.-. 

Thst  came  to  $5,  and  cut  the  Income  be 
and  his  wife  could  call  their  own  down  to 
$234.12 — before  another  large  and  very  much 
hidden  slice  was  taken  out  of  it. 

The  white-collar  worker  tried— and  usually 
succeeded— in  putting  aside  some  money  out 
of  every  paycheck  into  a  saving  program.  It 
averaged  around  $14.  which  left  him  and  his 
wife  with  $220. 

That's  what  they  had  each  week  for  living 
expenses.  Experts  claim  that  about  20  percent 
c  the  cost  of  anything  a  family  buys  can  be 
charged  to  taxes  which  the  manufacturer, 
processor,  distributor,  and  retailer  are  pass- 
ing along  to  their  customers. 

If  that's  an  acctu^te  figure,  these  hidden 
taxes  took  another  $44.  which  left  the  white- 
collar  worker  and  bis  wife  with  $I7&— o 
fnr  cry  from  the  $36S  they  earned. 

That's  not  bad,  but  it's  not  neorly  as 
much  as  they  believe  they  should  be  entitled 
to  keep.  Neither  one  beefed  about  pajlng 
a  reasonable  level  of  taxes,  but  both  are  con- 
vinced they  and  everyone  else  Is  being  dunned 
tmrcasonably  hard.  And  they  think  they 
know  who  to  blame  for  that. 
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■  I  don't  have  any  complaint  ngalust  my 
•.own  gorenunent,"  the  white-collar  worker 
Hv.d.  'I  bellera  the  people  there  are  doing 
i;ie  isest  they  can  with  a  oad  situation,  rut 
All.'.!  I  agtue  what  the  state  and  federal 
^c.i  iTuinents  are  taklug  from  us  In  taxes— 
Ml  when  1  see  what  they're  giving  us  In 
r.tiirn — f  think  we're  being  cheated." 


PENDING  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
BILLS— H.R.  11108 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

or    I.VDIANA 

i.\  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESE.N'r.MlVES 

Thursday.  July  2S,  197t 
Ml'.    LANDGREBE.    Ml'.    Speaker,    a 

nuniher  of  very  important  bills  will  be  up 

before  the  House  next  Monday,  July  29. 
As  ;i  member  of  the  D.C.  Committee.  I 

would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  ray  col- 
leagues to  H.R.  11108.  the  extension  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Medical  and 
Manpower  Act  ol  1970. 1  was  a  cosponsor 
of  this  bill  when  it  first  was  introduced 
last  October,  but  my  position  has 
changed  due  to  the  enactment  of  the 
home-i-ule  legislation  late  last  year. 

Briefly,  H.R.  11108  is  a  dUect  subsidy 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  private  schools 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Since  enactment  of  the  home-rule  bill 
]ift  year,  however,  I  can  see  no  justifica- 
tion for  such  direct  Federal  subsidies. 
Even  though  title  HI  of  Public  Law  93- 
198  will  not  go  into  effect  until  January 
2.  1975,  there  is  no  reason  v.hy  the 
moneys  appropriated  by  this  bill  cannot 
be  administered  by  and  under  the  au- 
thority of  tlie  D.C.  goverament.  The  po- 
sition of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  'Welfare  as  stated  ill  hearings 
before  this  comralltee  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered: 

The  crltUr.1  cquuy  tasue  thai  cousUntly 
arises  with  respect  to  proposals  to  support 
private  .District  of  Columbia  medical  and 
dental  schools  out  of  Department  of  Health, 
Edttcation,  and  Welfare  appropriations  Is 
^ihcther  there  are  overldlng  reasons  of  pub- 
lic policy  to  Justify  singling  out.  from  the 
entire  universe  of  private  medical  and  den- 
tal schools  In  the  United  States,  the  schools 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  preferential 
funding  treatment  from  the  general  revenues 
of  the  Nation.  We  feel  that  there  are  no  such 
reasons. 

In  smnmary.  we  believe  there  Is  not  s«m- 
rlent  Justmcatlon  for  special  preferential 
Federal  legislation  of  the  kind  under  con- 
Eideration  today,  to  assist  these  p.irtlcular 
f.liools  of  metilcine  and  deiUisti-y. 

11  public  support  is  to  be  provided  to  these 
Di6i:ict  of  Columbia  private  schools,  as  it 
is  provided  by  some  States  lo  private  schools 
wlihin  their  Jurisdictions,  we  would  re- 
■ipectlully  suggest  that  this  be  provided  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  which 
In  ihls  situation  occupies  a  role  analogous 
to  ihat  of  a  State  government.  The  District 
government  la  In  a  position  to  Judge  whether 
the  schools'  asserted  need  for  such  support 
mjvkes  a  compelling  demand  from  the  city's 
hmiled  ftnanclal  resources. .  . .  Therefore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  administration  recommends 
."tmiicly  against  enactment  of  H.R.  11108. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Frank  CarluccI,  Under  Secretary  of 
Heiilih.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  my 
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colleague.  Mr.  ROMA^'0  L.  Mazzou.  In 
this  letter,  Mr.  CarluccI  reiterates  his 
opposition  to  the  bill,  H.R,  11108,  and 
urges  its  defeat, 
Th:,  t'NDrs  SECRrr.vRV  or  HEALrit. 

Education,  and  Weifare. 
Washington.  D.C.  July  23.  IT'ji. 
Hon.  Ro:ua»o  L.  Mazzoli. 
Cliairman.  Suhcommiitee  on  Lobar,  Social 
Sert'lces   and   the    International   Com- 
muHlty.  Committee  on  the  Distriet  of 
Colombia.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Maszoh:    We  understand   that 
House  floor  action  Is  now  expected  on  July 
29  on  H  R.  llioa,  the  extension  of  the  D.C. 
Medical  and  E>ental  Manpower  Act  of  1970, 
which  provides  n  special  prosrarn  of  assist- 
ance for  the  mediCHl  school  of  George  'Wash- 
ington University  and  the  medical  and  deutal 
schools  of  Georgetown  UiUversity. 

In  advance  of  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure by  the  House,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  the 
I>epartment's  opposition  to  it.  We  have  testi- 
fied against  the  bi:i  and  Its  Senate  compan- 
ion. Our  reason  la  simple:  Thciie  schools 
have  received  substantial  support  under  the 
heaUh  manpower  programs  of  the  Depart- 
menl  on  an  eriuitable  basis  with  other 
.school.*,  'mere  exists  no  special  Federal  Inter- 
est In  the  schools  which  dlstlngiushes  them 
from  all  the  other  medical  and  dental  schools 
in  the  United  States  and  warrants  the  con- 
ferring or  a  special  favor. 

Moreoter,  we  note  that  the  peer  review 
process  which  determines  the  eligibility  of 
schools  for  funding  under  the  financial  dis- 
tress program  disapproved  the  applications 
of  these  schools,  using  the  same  criteria 
applied  to  all  otlier  financial  distress  appll. 
cants.  *^ 

Con-scquently.  we  have  recommended  that 
no  spotial  legislation  for  these  schools  be 
enacted  calling  for  HEW  funding,  ff  the 
Congress  determines  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  schools  v.'arrant  additional  support, 
we  have  recommended  that  such  support  be 
proildcd  through  the  District  of  Columbia 
hudp.et.  We  note  Ihat  the  Hotise  Commlt'ee 
report  accompanying  H.R.  11108  has  recog- 
nized tile  weight  of  this  argument  and  Itself 
recommends  that  special  fundlug  for  the 
schools  be  provided,  after  the  exph'atlon  of 
H.B.  11108.  through  the  DC.  budget  of 
course,  continued  Federal  support  for  all 
medical  schools  Is  now  being  considered  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  DC.  schools 
will  share  in  whatever  program.'!  are  anallv 
enacted. 

In  siunmarv.  oiu  position  on  HJt.  llios 
remains  unchanged,  and  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  do  anytliing  which  would  make  plain  our 
continued  opposition   to   this  bUI. 
sincerely  yours. 

Frank  CAHLUccr, 

Under  Secretary. 

Tiieie  is  one  further  consideration. 
Tlie  act  which  would  be  extended  by 
this  bill  was  enacted  In  1970.  In  1971 
Congress  passed  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act.  Under 
this  act  in  fiscal  year  1973  the  George- 
town University  Medical  School  receives 
$1,447,563:  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Medical  School.  $1,047,290:  and 
the  Georgetown  University  Dental 
School,  $859,571.  These  amounts  total 
$3,354,424,  compaied  with  $720,500  that 
these  institutions  received  imder  the 
District  of  Columbia  Medical  and  Dental 
Manpower  Act  In  fiscal  year  1971. 

U  H.R.  11108  is  passed,  these  private 
Institutions  will  be  singled  out  as  de- 
sei-ving  a  double  subsidy  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  for  they  will  receive 
funds  under  both  Ihe  1970  and  1971  Man 
power  -Acts. 
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HISTORIC  REENACTMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  ROSE  HI 

OF    NORTH    CAHOLINA 

i:-'  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESEKT.ITIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1974 
Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Suntlay.  July 
21.  was  a  historic  day  in  the  port  city  of 
■Wihuington,  N.C.,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  m.y  district.  The  occasion  was  the  ded- 
ication of  the  customhouse  in  that  cltv 
as  one  of  18  In  the  Nation  as  a  historic 
site.  But  it  was  more  than  that.  It  was 
the  begmning  of  North  Caroliiia's  cele- 
bration of  the  Nation's  Bicentennial 
which  is  to  conclude  on  July  4.  1976 — 
although  It  will  really  be  celebrated  all 
of  that  year. 

Guests  included  Ms.  Francine  Neff, 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Hon. 
Venion  D.  Acree.  U.S.  Commission- 
er of  Customs.  Mr.  Herbert  Brand,  the 
mayor  of  Wilmington,  Mr.  L.  D.  Strom, 
regional  administrator  of  the  GSA  from 
Atlanta.  Rev.  Edwin  E.  Kirton,  rector 
of  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church,  Mr.  W. 
Douglas  Powell,  chairman  of  the  New 
Hanover  County  board  of  cominissionei'.s. 
and  otliers.  Including  Mr.  William  J. 
O'Shca.  district  dii'ector  of  Customs. 

The  collection  district  of  Wilming- 
ton tvas  e-stabllshed  on  February  8.  1790, 
and  included  all  the  waters  from  Little 
River  Inlet  to  New  River  Inlet  to  the 
north. 

On  AprU  16.  1819.  B  lot  on  North 
Water  Street,  between  Market  and  Prin- 
cess Streets  in  Wilniington,  was  pur- 
chai^cd  by  the  r'edcral  Government  for 
the  purchase  of  locating  a  customhouse 
on  the  aforementioned  lot.  This  build- 
ing fulfilled  its  function  imtil  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  flre  on  January  17,  1840.  Ad- 
ditional land  was  then  purchased,  such 
was  the  fiourisliing  nature  of  the  port 
of  Wilmington,  and  a  new  customhouse, 
designed  by  John  Norris,  a  noted  New 
York  architect  of  that  period,  was 
erected  in  1844. 

This  excellent  example  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  that  period  stood  and  sei'ved 
imtil  it  was  demolished  In  1915  to  clear 
the  land  for  the  sti-ucture  tliat  still 
stands  until  this  day.  Construction  was 
begun  in  1916.  but  owing  to  the  war  rag- 
ing in  Europe  it  was  not  completed  un- 
til 1919.  It  then  functioned  as  the  cus- 
tomhouse, appraiser's  stores,  and  the 
Federal  courthouse,  making  it  the  tWrd 
known  customhouse  to  exist  on  the  same 
site  overlooking  the  Cape  Fear  River. 
A  luiique  architectural  feature  of  the 
building  is  the  incorporation  of  tlie  de- 
sign of  the  front  facade  of  the  1844 
structure  into  the  projecting  wings  of 
the  present  building.  The  details  in  the 
metal  railings  on  the  second  floor,  with 
the  American  eagle  motif  are  also  a  rep- 
lica of  the  earlier  customhouse. 

Today  the  building,  which  has  under- 
gone some  modifications  over  the  years, 
ironically  does  not  house  the  oBice  of 
the  U.S.  Customs;  that  office  was  relo- 
cated in  1968  at  tlie  North  Carolina  State 
Ports  Autiioilty.  But  it  does  hou.se  such 
Federal  agencies  as  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Federal  district  court,  natu- 
ralization and  immigration  offices,  and 
Selective  SeiTlce  System. 
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It  was  historically  significant  that  the 
cu.stomhouse  in  Wilmington  should  be 
dedicated  as  a  historic  monument  on 
July  21.  1974.  For  200  years  ago  on  that 
ianie  date.  July  21, 1774.  marked  the  first 
overt  Tar  Heel  act  against  the  British 
crown  when  William  Hooper  as  chair- 
man headed  a  call  by  a  group  of  Wil- 
mington citizens  for  the  First  Provincial 
Congress. 

The  reading  o(  tliat  document  was 
stirringly  enacted  by  William  Whitehead. 
a  member  of  Wilmington  s  historic  dis- 
trict, dre.-^sed  in  the  garb  of  that  era  so 
long  ago.  who  played  tlie  role  of  that 
distinguished  patriot  and  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  William 
Hooper,  and  read  the  document  with  all 
the  fire  and  fei-vor  of  the  original.  I  am 
told. 

The  call  for  the  First  Provhicial  Con- 
gress ojiened  with  this  preamble: 

PRCAMllLS 

At  ft  Oeneral  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  district  of  Wilmington  in  the  province 
of  North  Carolina  held  at  the  Town  of  Wil- 
mington. July  21t3t.  1774, 

V/iLLUM  HijopKJl.  Esq  , 

Chairinan. 
"Rtiolied,  That  Col.  Jaineo  Moore.  John 
Ancrum.  Fred  Jones.  Samuel  Ashe.  Hobert 
Howe.  Robert  Hogg.  Francis  Clayton  and 
Arcblt}8ld  Madame  Esqrs  be  a  Committee  to 
prepare  a  circular  Letter  to  the  several  Coun- 
ties of  this  Province  expressi"e  of  the  sense 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  district  with  re- 
spect to  the  several  acts  of  Parliament  lately 
made  for  the  oppreaslon  of  our  Sister  Colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  for  having  exerted  it- 
self In  defence  ol  the  constitutional  Rights 
of  America. 

•*jeeso/ied,  That  It  wUl  be  highly  expedient 
that  the  eeveral  Counties  of  this  Province 
should  send  deputies  to  attend  a  General 
Meeting  at  Johnj^ton  Court  House  on  the 
20th  day  of  August  next  then  and  there  to 
debate  upon  the  present  alarming  Stale  of 
British  America  and  in  concert  with  the 
other  Colonies  to  adopt  and  prosecute  such 
measures  as  will  most  effectually  tend  to 
avert  the  miseries  which  threaten  us. 

"Resolved,  That  we  are  of  the  opinion  )o 
order  to  effect  an  uniform  Plan  for  the  con- 
duct of  all  North  America  that  It  will  be 
necessary  that  a  General  Congress  be  held 
and  that  Deputies  should  there  be  present 
from  the  several  Colonies  fully  Informed  of 
the  sentiments  of  those  in  wha«e  behalf  ihey 
appear  t:\at  such  regulations  may  then  be 
made  as  wlU  tend  most  effectually  t;o  pro- 
duce an  alteration  in  the  British  Policy  and 
to  bring  about  a  change  honorable  and  bene- 
ficial to  ail  America. 

"Re^ohed,  That  we  have  the  most  grateful 
sence  of  the  spirited  conduct  of  Maryland 
Virginia  and  all  the  Northern  Provinces  and 
also  the  Province  of  South  Carolina  upon 
this  Interesting  occasion  and  will  with  our 
Purses  and  Person-s  concur  with  them  in  nil 
legal  measures  that  may  be  conceived  by  the 
Colonies  In  general  as  mtK^i  cxpedieiii  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  end  which  wc  all  so 
earnestly  wish  for. 

'■Roohed.  That  it  Is  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  that  Philadelphia  will  be  the  most 
proper  place  for  holding  the  American  Con- 
Rress  Olid  the  20th  of  September  liic  most 
suitable  ume;  but  in  thisi  we  Hubmil  our  o\-n 
lo  ihe  general  con ven .eiicc  of  i he  o t her 
Colouies. 

"Resolved.  Thm  we  cunaidtr  the  cauae  of 
the  Town  of  Bo&ton  as  the  oinmon  cause  of 
Britith  America  and  as  iufiering  In  defence 
of  the  Rights  of  the  Colonies  in  general: 
and  that  therefore  we  have  in  proportion  to 
our  abilities  sent  a  supply  of  Provi.nlons  for 
til©  indigent  InhabiUnts  of  that  place, 
thereby    to  express    our    sympathy    in    their 
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Distress  and  as  an  earnest  of  our  sincere 
Intentions  to  contribute  by  every  means  in 
our  power  to  alleviate  their  distress  and  to 
enduce  them  to  maintain  with  Prudence  and 
flrmne.w  the  glorious  cause  in  which  they  at 
prescn'.  <;(ifrer," 
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CONGRESSMAN  ASPIN  ON  RAILROAD 
REHABILITATION 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 
I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATU'ES 

ThuTsday,  July  23.  1974 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league. Les  Aspin,  recently  introduced 
two  bills,  ilie  Federal  Aid  Railroad  Act 
of  1974  iH.R.  15503)  and  the  Railroad 
Revenue  Act  of  1974  iH.R.  15504)  which 
are  designed  to  solve  the  deterioration 
roadbed.  Tom  Wicker  of  the  New  York 
Time.s  in  an  article  on  Sunday,  July  21. 
and  decay  of  our  Nation's  track  and 
1974,  discu&ses  these  two  Important  pro- 
posals. The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
Making  Tracks 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
The  French  Line  has  made  one  of  the 
more  melancholy  announcements  of  the 
summer— that  its  great  passenger  liner,  the 
Prance,  v.-Ul  be  withdrawn  from  service  alter 
Oct.  25.  A  veteran  of  several  trans-Atlantic 
crossings  in  the  France  can  hardly  help  won- 
dering why  .something  couldn't  be  done  to 
preserve  this  leisurely  and  clvUlzed  means 
of  travel.  Must  everything  be  sacrificed  to 
'■peed  and  efficiency? 

Something  is  being  done,  for  example,  to 
preserve,  perhaps  even  restore,  rail  travel  in 
America  Only  a  few  years  ago.  it  seemed  as 
moribund  as  the  France:  now,  while  many 
problem*  remain,  the  vital  signs  are  strong. 

Mo.it  recently.  Amtralc  and  several  states 
have  announced  the  rebtoraiion  of  some  use- 
lui  routes  m  the  continental  rail  system. 
With  several  others  about  to  be  put  into 
service.  This  Is  the  result  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion providing  that  AmtraK  must  make  pas- 
senger bervlce  available  when  states  demand- 
ing it  agree  lo  assume  two-thlrd£  of  any  op- 
erational losses.  Federal  funds  make  up  the 
deficit. 

This  ought  not  to  be  dismissed  as  a  "sub- 
sidized" service.  In  the  first  place,  if  the 
service  can  be  Improved  enough,  there  need 
be  no  great  operating  losses;  but  even  if 
Diere  arc  such  losses,  it  makes  sense  that 
tjovernment  should  help  finance  .i  useful  and 
de<tirable  public  service,  rather  iJian  requir- 
ing that  it  necessarily  pay  for  iLseU  or  make 
ft  profit.  TJic  Government  does  not  require 
that  Federal  highways  make  a  profit,  and  It 
pours  liuge  sums  Into  airport  construction 
and  other  support  to  the  airlines. 

The  state-Federal  underwriting  of  opera- 
tional looses  lias  led  to  restoration,  begin- 
ning Lhis  fall,  of  direct  New  York-Detroit 
service,  via  ADsany.  Buffalo.  Niagara  Falls 
and  a  run  through  Ontario.  New  York  State 
also  Is  arranging  to  underwrite  renewed  serv- 
I'-c  between  New  York  City  and  Montreal  on 
the  Hudson  Valley  route  (service  through 
Vermont  has  been  restored),  and  from  New 
York  to  Blnghamton. 

Michigan  is  getting  ready  to  finance  a  link 
in  a  Chicayo-Toronto  service,  Florida  Is  pro- 
posing a  turbo-train  to  run  aion^j  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  other  states  have  various  nddl- 
iioiiitl  roMifs  under  consideration.  Thus, 
maiiy  of  the  (:apiii(^  holes  in  the  original 
Amirok  route  syt,tem  may  soon  be  filled  and 
something  like  a  imitonal  service  provided. 

But  if  thitt  could  be  swiftly  achieved  and 
n.L.dern,    new  e<|Uipmcnt   provided.   Amtrak 


pnssengers  would  still  be  facing  a  major 
obstacle  to  really  good  service — as  any  rider 
on  the  lucrative  New  York- Wash higtou  ihie 
could  testify.  On  that  route,  even  the  com- 
forts of  the  MetroUners.  Amtrak's  premier 
trains,  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  roadbed  is  obsolete. 

From  New  York  to  Boston,  the  turbo-train 
does  Its  best,  but  the  roadbed  is  too  elderly 
and  meandering  to  permit  a  really  competi- 
tive schedule.  Mwch  of  the  trackage  ever 
which  Amtrak's  trains  must  run  Is  llterallv 
dangerou.s:  most  of  it  Is  old  and  rough,  at 
best;  many  routes  have  duplicating  track=- 
and  many  are  not  as  direct,  as  they  would  be 
if  they  had  been  built  to  serve  contemporary 
needs. 

The  fact  l->  that  no  m&Jor  intercity  rail  line 
^xs  been  biult  in  America  since  the  nineteen* 
twenties.  As  the  railroads  have  declined 
moreover,  they  have  not  kept  the  eslstinii 
trackaye  in  the  best  condition.  This  is  a 
limiialion  on  Amtrak  service  that  Amtrak 
alone  cannot  meet:  and  most  of  the  freight 
carriers  can't  either. 

Representative  Les  AspUi  of  Wisconsin  has 
proposed  a  means  of  dealing  with  the  road- 
b?d-trark  problem  that  seems  well  worth 
consideration.  His  legislation  would  set  up 
an  Interstate  Failroad  O^rporatlon  that 
would  take  over,  rehabilitate  and  maintain 
the  national  railroad  track  sysetm — but  not 
the  railroads  themselves.  Private  carriers  and 
Amtrak  would  continue  to  operate  the  traias. 
Existing  raUroad  companies  could  turn 
iht-ir  trackage  over  to  the  new  corporation, 
or  continue  to  own  and  maintain  it  theai- 
selvea.  Tlie  trackage  turned  over  to  the  new 
system  would  be  '■rehabilitated"  with  the 
proceed.*  of  a  one  per  cent  tax  on  all  surface 
freight  shipments  for  a  six-year  period.  Long- 
term  maintenance  would  be  provided  by  i 
■:harge  of  51  per  1.000  gross  ton-mU«  levied 
(  n  freight  and  pR.^seuger  carrier.  Mr.  Aspin 
thinks  such  a  maintenance  charge  would  be 
less  than  most  carriers  now  pay  for  equiva- 
lent cost's.  Carriers  retaining  their  own  track- 
age would  have  to  meet  the  standards  set  by 
the   Interstate   Railroad   Corporation. 

There  may  be  other  Ideas,  but  Mr.  Aspin 
has  grasped  an  essential  point — that  Metro- 
liners  and  Turbo-trains  need  a  decent  road- 
bed If  they  are  to  deliver  their  full  poteii- 
ilal  to  the  throwing  numbei-6  of  railroad 
passengers. 


LET  US  MATCH  THE  DUTCH  OUT 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25,  797* 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  reported  recently  that  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  has  sharply  criti- 
cized the  decision  of  the  Netherland-s  to 
cut  her  NATO  forces  by  20.000  men. 

A  communique,  the  Times  said,  terms 
the  reduction  "unjustified."  urges  tlie 
Netherlands  to  recon.sider  and  point.s  out 
tliat  .-iuch  a  "weakening"  of  the  NATO 
defenses  would  impose  added  burdens 
on  other  member  states. 

Perhaps  all  this  is  true.  But  I  for  one 
am  not  going  to  get  too  excited  about  it. 
The  Dutch  may  be  pointing  the  way  for 
us  American.s  to  ease  our  own  NATO 
burdens.  If  the  Dutch  can  cut,  then  why 
cannot  we?  Our  forces  are  there  to  pro- 
tect the  Dutch  and  other  Europeans.  If 
the  Dutch  are  not  interested,  why  should 
we  be  so  dutiful? 

Many  in  this  Congre.ss  have  sought 
over  the  months  to  have  our  NATO  com- 
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mitment  lessened  on  the  grounds  that  we 
no  longer  can  afford  the  great  expense 
involved  and  also  that  the  NATO  urgency 
doe.^i  not  demand  our  present  degree  of 
]>articipation.  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield  has  been  one  of  those 
ti-ing  to  bring  a  sizable  U.S.  cutback. 
But  the  Nixon  administration  has  con- 
tinued to  prevail. 

Now  we  have  the  Dutch  example  and 
I  would  suggest  this  solution  to  our  own 
piohlem.  Let  us  match  every  NATO  re- 
duction made  by  a  European  number. 
Thus,  let  us  answer  the  Netherlands 
2D.000  cut  by  bringing  home  that  number 
of  Americans.  And  let  us  inform  the 
otlier  states  that  if  they  want  to  lower 
their  troop  commitments,  we  will  see 
it  as  their  privilege,  but  that  for  every 
European  withdrawn  from  the  NATO 
forces,  we  will  call  home  one  American. 

If  this  In  time  should  bring  about  the 
dissolution  of  NATO,  then  the  reasons 
would  be  obvious.  Either  the  Europeans 
saw  no  true  need  for  our  being  there, 
or  they  did  not  really  want  our  protec- 
tion. In  either  case,  it  would  be  well  for 
us  to  be  out  of  there  and  back  home 
where  an  Increasing  number  of  Ameri- 
cans think  our  Forces  should  be  kept. 


PENDING  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
BILLS— H.R.  15888 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1974 
Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  bills  being  brought  before  the  House 
next  Monday  is  H.R.  15888,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  District  of  Coliunbia  Commu- 
nity Development  and  Finance  Corp. 
Briefly,  this  bill  would  establish  a  public 
corporation  with  its  own  banding  au- 
thority, its  own  power  of  eminent  do- 
main, and  its  own  power  to  engage  in  all 
sorts  of  real  estate  operations.  This  bill 
would  create,  in  effect,  a  city  govern- 
ment Independent  of  the  city  govern- 
ment established  by  the  home-rule  bill 
and  independent  of  the  Congi-ess.  About 
the  only  Control  Congress  retained  over 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  in 
the  home-rule  act  was  control  over  capi- 
tal expenditures.  This  bill  would  surren- 
der that  control  to  an  independent  cor- 
poration that  would  rival  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  in  its  authority. 
In  his  testimony  before  the  District  of 
Columbia  Subcommittee  on  Business. 
Commerce  and  Taxation.  Mr.  James  G. 
Banks,  assistant  to  the  Mayor  for  hous- 
uip  programs,  said : 

We  al.so  do  not  support  tlie  provision  in  the 
*''ll  wliich  gives  the  Corporation  the  power 
IQ  ts.s(ie  Its  oi*-n  bonds.  Tlie  City  can  use 
p'  po-ver  to  issue  bonds  to  raise  (tinds  which 
'  .:.y  Ik  required  by  tlie  Corporation. 

But  the  bonding  authority  ConRress 
Koiild  be  granting  to  this  corporation 
would  not  be  the  greatest  power  it  would 
D-ssess.  It  would  also  have  an  almost  un- 
limited power  of  emUient  domain,  a  pow- 
•  1  tliat  can  be  exercised  without  the  ap- 
j-roval  of  Congress. 
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I  consider  granting  such  authority  to 
an  Independent  corporation  utterly  fool- 
ish. Congress  would  be  surrendering  con- 
trol over  the  federal  district  to  a  corpo- 
ration which  will  proceed  to  distrupt  the 
economy  of  the  District,  and  expropriate 
the  private  property  of  the  residents  and 
businesses  in  the  District.  In  his  testi- 
mony Mr.  James  Banks  said: 

We  suggest  that  the  power  of  eminent 
Uamain  be  deleted  from  the  bill. 

He  continued: 

Placing  planning,  programming  and  budg- 
eting within  the  Corporation  would  create 
another  orbit  of  policy  control  outside  of 
the  city  Government.  The  bill  states  only 
that  the  Corporation  should  "consult"  with 
District  agencies  in  the  development  of  Its 
plans.  This  does  not  require  the  Corpora- 
tion to  conform  with  other  District  depart- 
ments' plana  and  programs.  The  bill  shotild 
clearly  provide  that  the  Mayor  is  responsible 
for  community  development  plannuig  and 
that  the  Corporation's  activities  and  proj- 
ects will  be  designated  In  the  Mayors  plans. 

The  bill  makes  no  requirement  for 
periodic  audit  of  the  corporation's  opera- 
tions; it  would  allow  the  corporation  to 
hU-e  an  unlimited  number  of  employees 
without  regard  to  Federal  or  D.C.  salary 
scales;  it  contains  no  language  that  ex- 
plains the  corporation's  relationship 
with  tlie  already  existing  D.C.  urban  re- 
newal agencies. 

In  conclusion.  I  ask  that  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Richard  Wolf  et  al.  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  for  it  is  an  excel- 
lent and  concise  critique  of  H.R.  15888. 
I  urge  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  this 
bill,  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  the  DLs- 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States 

The  letter  follows; 

July  23.  1974. 
ne:    HM.   15888.  D.C.  Community  Develop- 
ment and  Finance  Corporation. 
Hon.  Member  op  Congress, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Member  or  Congress:  We  wish  lo 
bring  to  your  aitenilon  our  views  regarding 
proposed  legislation  to  create  a  District  of 
Columbia  Community  Development  and  Fi- 
nance Corporation  which  has  been  recently 
reported  out  by  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee. We  are  a  group  of  citizens  and  citizen 
organ  Illations  who  have  taken  active  roles  in 
zoning  aud  planning  issues  in  the  District 
over  the  past  few  years.  Our  names  and  orga- 
nizational affiliations  appear  al  the  end  of 
Uj is  letter. 

Let  us  say  at  the  outset  that  we  are  most 
concerned  regarding  the  limited  extent  of 
citizen  participation  In  the  development  of 
this  legislation.  The  hearings  before  the 
Stuckey  subcommittee  were  announced  on 
such  short  notice  that  many  civic  groups  and 
individual  citizens  who  would  have  wished  to 
testify  never  learned  of  them  until  after  they 
were  held,  and  others  who  did  attempt  lo 
appear  were  told  that  the  witness  list  was 
closed.  As  a  result,  the  committee  beard  a 
very  one-sided  and.  we  believe,  misleading 
series  of  representations  concerning  the  state 
of  economic  health  and  devclopmeixt  patterns 
in  DC. 

Nevertbeles?.  we  made  an  effort  through  a 
letter  .similar  to  this  one  to  inform  members 
of  the  District  Committee  of  our  concerns, 
and  several  oi  our  suggestions  were  adopted. 
Accordingly.  \hc  >!aiement  in  the  Committee 
report  that  "No  testimony  \va;^  received,  nor 
statements  nied.  In  opposition  to  the  bill"  la 
not  accurate. 
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Despite  these  changes  In  the  legislation 
there  still  remain  a  number  of  problems, 
some  of  which  were  not  reviewed  thoroughly 
in  our  first  letter.  Therefore,  we  would  like 
to  bring  to  your  attention  those  Issues  in  th'^ 
revised  bill  which  we  think  are  of  major 
concern : 

This  Bill  Pre-empts  and  ComfjUcate?  Cc 
Tasks  of  the  New  City  Coiernmcnt. 

We  beUeve  that  consideration  of  this  bUI 
at  this  time  Is  premature,  Consideration  by 
the  Congress  of  legislation  such  as  this  which 
can  so  Atlecl  planning  and  zoning  in  the  Di.'^- 
trlct  of  Coliunbia  as  welt  as  touching  on 
crucial  questions  concerning  the  effectiveness 
of  such  agencies  as  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  and  the  National  Capital  Housing 
Authority  is  inappropriate  in  \lew  of  the 
home  rule  legislation  recently  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  which  gives  a  newly  elected  District 
Government  responsibility  for  these  agencies 
and  a  mandate  to  develop  comprehensUe 
plans  and  zoning  for  the  District. 

The  report  on  this  bUl  recognizee  that  the 
District's  past  effort*  to  deal  with  planning. 
zoning,  aud  housing  In  a  comprehensive  and 
integrated  manner  have  been  either  non- 
existent or  fragmented.  Enactment  of  this 
bill  at  this  time  would  further  fragment  the 
Districts  approach  to  these  problems,  and 
thus  further  complicate  the  situation  lor  the 
newly  elected  city  government.  In  a  real 
sense  this  blU  is  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse  beca\ise  it  is  creating  a  solution  before 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem  is 
known. 

The  BUI  Createn  OppoTtunities  For  Circum- 
vention of  Regular  Approval  and  Budgetary 
Processes 

The  Corporation  is  very  likely  to  become  a 
vehicle  for  back  door  creation  and  funding 
of  capital  improvements  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  opportunity  to  by-pass 
normal  approval  procedures  for  such  proj- 
ects lies  in  the  very  broad  charter  of  author- 
ity established  for  the  Corporation.  It  can 
engage  in  an  unlimited  variety  of  real  estate- 
related  and  mortgage  banking  activities  using 
both  public  and  private  money.  Even  thougii 
lip  service  is  given  in  the  bill  to  the  develop- 
ment of  low  and  moderate  income  housing, 
the  Corporation  also  has  the  authority  to 
buUd  such  projects  as  convention  centers, 
scboolhouses.  office  buildings.  Industrial 
plants,  warehouses,  towns,  and  even  streets 
and  highways.  And  It  has  specific  authority 
to  "coii-itruct.  manage,  or  operate  any  pub- 
lic faculty  for  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment, at  lt£  request,  and  to  construct  or 
manage  any  public  faclUty  for  any  other 
public  body  at  the  request  of  such  body.*' 
Sec.  20iiaM18). 

For  e.vample.  a  convention  renter  could  be 
approved  through  the  project  approval  pro- 
cedure required  in  the  bill  and  >-et  not  have 
to  go  through  the  budgetary  approval  cycle 
becauf^e  funding  was  being  supplied  by  the 
Corporation  and  private  investors— miilzlng 
the  Corporation's  powers  of  land  assembly, 
condemnation,  and  construction  to  accorn- 
pllsh  the  task.  In  turn,  the  DUtrlct  could 
end  up  purchasing  the  faculty  through  a 
series  of  lease-option  aiTangemenis  and  block 
grants. 

Even  lei's  vltilbUity  for  .^uch  a  project  could 
be  gained  by  the  expedient  of  avoiding  proj- 
ect approvals  altogether.  Thl"  could  be  ac- 
complished by  structuring  the  deal  so  thai 
the  convention  center  were  treated  as  "phys- 
ical improvements  m  which  the  corporation's 
primary  action  is  the  provi-ilou  of  financial 
assistance '—an  activity  which  Is  specificallv 
excluded  by  the  bill's  terms  from  the  project 
approval  requirement. 

We  also  believe  that  such  a  large  scale  pub- 
lic facility  project  would  become  a  natural 
cooperative  venture  for  the  Corporation  and 
the  proposed  District  of  Columbia  Develop- 
ment Bank  iHR.  7414i,  particularly  wheiv 
the  risks  of  such  a  venture  for  private  capital 
are  bigh. 
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Another  approach  to  back  door  public 
funding  and  ftvoidance  of  any  approval  re- 
quirements is  through  the  authority  of  the 
Corporation  to  acquire  land  for  future  devel- 
opment and  If  "use  or  uses  programmed  for 
tnat  lantt  ore  not  immediately  feasible  of 
attainment  to  utilUe  such  land  for  interim 
use  03  uould  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
objc-nves  of  t'li.t  Act-  (Italics  supplied)  Sec. 
201  (aM2).  There  is  uo  definition  of  "uses 
progranimrtf  or  limitations  of  time  on  ■In- 
terim uses'*  111  the  bill. 

CONFLICTS  or   UTTEBEST 

The  bin  docs  not  adequately  cover  the  po- 
teutUU  connicts  of  liiterest  of  lis  directors 
who  will  consist  of  persons  in  "planiiing.  real 
estate  developmen  t.  coniiruc  t  Ion  property 
management,  fluance.  aud  comm'.mlty  orga- 
niEation."Sec.  105rb> .  The  bill.  In  fact,  seems 
to  contemplate  self-deaimg  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Corporation's  activities.  The  Di- 
rectors are  merely  subject  to  a  requirement 
that  their  financial  interest  in  a  transaction 
with  the  Corporation  "shall  be  disclosed  In 
the  minutes  of  the  Corporation  and  no  direc- 
tor having  such  an  interest  mav  participate 
in  any  decision  affecting  such  deating."  Sec. 

Further,  the  onlv  detriment  Incurred  by 
the  Director  for  faUure  to  disclose  ts  that  he 
ts  subject  to  personal  liability  for  "any  dam- 
age to  the  Corporation  resulting  therefrom." 
and  the  transaction  may  be  declared  void. 
There  is  no  concept  In  the  bill  that  such  self- 
dealing  may  be  a  violation  of  public  trust 
even  though  the  Corporation  may  have  bene- 
fitted flnanclfllly  from  the  conflict. 

Moreover,  there  Is  no  prohibition  a.^alnst 
trading  to  one's  Dnanclnl  benefit  on  the  basis 
of  Inside  information.  The  opportunities  for 
unscrupulon.s  use  of  inside  knowledge  of 
future  activities  of  a  real  estate  develop- 
ment corporation  operating  In  a  limited  area 
lOce  the  District  of  Columbia  is.  we  believe 
very  re»I. 

We  nnd  the  bill's  sketchy  treatment  of 
these  potentially  explosive  problems  incon- 
sistent with  the  Corporation's  stated  pur- 
p€>Be  to  exercise  "public  powers"  for  "public 
uses"  on  which  "public  funds  may  l>e  ex- 
pended" Sec.  102(b)f4). 

Other  Problems 
There  are  many  more  problems  In  this  bUI 
relating  to  such  matters  as  condemnation 
powers,  adequacy  of  relocation  provisions, 
lack  of  required  audits,  limited  access  to 
corporate  information,  contracting  out  of 
governmental  functions  and  so  forth  which 
also  deserve  your  attention  but  our  time  and 
resotirces  do  not  permit  us  to  analvze  them 
In  detail. 

In  Bummar>-.  as  we  said  in  our  first  letter, 
the  possible  enactment  of  this  bill  with  the 
problems  described  gives  many  of  us.  who 
fought  over  the  years  to  assure  sound  plan- 
ning and  adherence  to  proper  legal  proce- 
dures in  connection  wuh  devciopmeat.  great 
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D.C.  Federation  of  Citizens  Afsoclatlons. 
Adams-Morgan  Organization,  Dupont  Circle 
Citizens  Association.  North  Dupont  Circle 
Community  Association. 

Helen  Leavltt,  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Community  Environmental  Concerns.  North 
Cleveland  Park  Cltlzers  Aasociation. 

Rosamond  E.  Mack.  Chairman.  Zoning 
Committee,  Biirlelth  Citizens  Association. 

C.  N.  Mason.  Executive  Commltteo  and 
Foimer  President,  Chevy  Chase  Citizens  As- 
sociation, Treasurer,  Wisconsin  Avenue  Cor- 
ridor Committee, 

Catherine  H.  McCarron,  Oupoiit  Circle  C:t- 
izcna  A.«.socIation, 

Kay  Campbell  McGrath,  President,  Citizens 
for  City  Llving- 

L-nwrencc  A.  Monaco.  Jr..  Chairman.  Zon- 
ing Committee  and  Former  President.  Capi- 
tol Hill  Restoration  Society. 

Franz  M.  Oppenhelmer.  Chairman.  Zoning 
Committee,  Committee  of  lOO  on  the  Federal 
City, 

Peter  G.  Powers,  Immediate  Past  President, 
Capitol  Hill  Restoration  Society. 

Thomas  p.  Rooney  and  Angela  Rooney. 
Upper  Northeast  Coordinating  Council. 

Carol  M.  C.  S.>ntos.  President  and  Former 
Chairman  of  Zoning  Committee.  Capitol  Hill 
Restoration  Society. 

Richard  N.  Wolf,  vice  President  and  Chair- 
man.  City  Planning  Committee,  Capitol  Hill 
Restoration  Society. 

This  statement  is  endorsed  by  the  follow- 
ing organizations;  Businessmen  Severely  Af- 
fected by  the  Yearly  Action  Plan  i  BSAYAPI : 
North  aeveland  Park  Citizens  Association: 
Upper  Northeast  Coordinating  Counsel: 
Wa.'hington  circle- West  End  Associates. 
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city  atid  tov.-nship  schools  encourages  adults 
to  «orlt  with  children  to  reduce  loitering 
vandalism  and  street  cnme. 

Other  projects  have  ranged  from  plantli;g 
flowers  and  trees  to  getting  rid  of  rata. 

Common  threads  rxmnlng  through  all  the 
programs  include  down-to-earth  practicality 
and  emphabts  on  voluntary  effort  and  ludi- 
vldu.-u  responslbllny.  Citizens  Forum  has 
demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that  a 
neighborhood  l.-i  what  Its  people  make  It. 

The  organization  emphasizes  that  member- 
ship and  participation  m  its  activities  are 
open  to  all.  There  Is  only  the  requirement 
of  a  de.-iire  for  improvement,  and  evervone 
Is  urged  to  become  involved." 

We  salute  Citizens  Forum.  Mattle  and  Elmo 
Conct-  who  have  been  Its  sparkplugs,  and 
the  thousands  of  people  who  have  Indeed 
become  Involved,  to  the  hicalculable  good  of 
the  commttnltv. 


CALM  APPROACH  TO  IMPEACHMENT 
INQUIRY 


CmzBNS  FORUM  OF  INDIANAPOLIS 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25,  1974 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
editorial  from  the  July  9,  1974.  Indianap- 
olis Star  speaks  for  llseU : 

Making  Better  Neichbohs 

Ten  years  ago  today  a  small  group  of  people 
founded  Citizens  Forum  Inc..  which  has 
pro\-ed  to  be  a  remarkably  energetic  and 
effective  organlzjitlon  for  the  betterment  of 
Indianapolis  neighborhoods  and  hence  of  the 
community  at  large. 

At  lis  top  were  Mattle  Coney  and  her 
husband  Elmo.  They  knew  where  they  wanted 
Citizens  Forum  to  go,  and  that  the  way  to 
get  Uiere  lay  through  de.<ilre  and  determina- 
tion. 

A    brochure    publij,hed    a    few    years    ago 


Ti!i?it^i"™™"^?,  l^f.*^  f^lt  P^*"  describes  the  organization  as  a  "Better 
.tn    e     ™^     .,»,  „    ,...„  ._  ..  Neighbor"  program,  "planned  basically  as  an 

educational  effort  to  encourage  good  citizen- 
ship, individual  re^onsibiuty,  self-improve- 
ment, simplicity,  truth  and  Americanism." 

"It  Is  blracial.  interfalth.  nonpolltlcal  In 
cliaracter  and  alms  to  work  for  the  ROod 
of  all." 

And  that  it  has  done. 

Best  known  of  CltiMns  Forum  activities 
has  been  the  organization  of  biock  clubs. 
who«e  purposes  are  to  keep  neltrhborhoods 
cleau  and  orderly  and  Imbue  their  residents 
with  the  spirit  of  individual  responsibility 
and  good  ciUzeu&hlp.  There  are  now  more 
tiian  2.000  of  these  Their  Impact  has  been 
tremendous  in  all  kinds  of  neighborhoods— 
Negro,  white  and  integrated. 

There  has  been  a  strong  emphasis  on  work 


and  very  limited  accountability  to  the  Cor- 
poration. Before  makir.g  a  grant  of  auch 
broad  authority,  we  would  like  to  know  what 
are  the  problems  that  require  this  kind  of  ap- 
proach and  why  eMsiuif*  ayenclts  can't  do 
the  Job.  We  believe  these  4uei>tlon&  need  to 
be  thoroughly  reviewed  by  a  locally  elected 
DC.  Government  before  tbls  bill,  or  anything 
like  it.  Is  enacted. 

This  itiiteroea:  U  endorsed  by  the  following 
persons  (organizational  alfiliations  are  for 
Identification  purposes  only  t : 

John  P.  Barry. 

Mary  C.  Barry. 

Grosvenor  Chapman,  Prtaidenl.  Citiwiia 
Abtociatlon  of  Georgetown. 

Charles  J.  Clinton.  Chairman.  Wisconsin 
Avenue  Corridor  Committee. 


FedeSuin!  ^"'"'  ^"""^-  A^-^-Morgan     ^^l',  children.  There  Is  i  prciram  for  "Im- 


Chrlstlne  E.  Garner,  conceined  citizen. 
Harriet  B.  Mubbnrd.  Executive  CommlilM. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN  rATIVF..S 

Thursday,  July  25.  1974 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
ceived the  following  resolution  from  tlio 
Crawfoid  County  Republican  Commit- 
tees of  the  State  of  Ohio.  I  believe  It  cx- 
pre.'^ses  a  calm  and  fair  approach  to  the 
impeachment  controversy  which  is  on 
everybody's  mind  at  the  present  lime.  I 
congratulate  them  for  the  clarity  of  then 
thought.  Following  Is  the  text  of  their 
resolution. 

RESOLtrrxoN 
We.  the  members  of  the  Crawford  Coiuuy 
Republican  Committees.  State  oX  Ohio,  be- 
lieve the  proceedings  now  before  the  Judlcl- 
i.ry  Committee,  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Reprc- 
Nentatlves.  relative  to  the  possible  impeach- 
ment of  the  President  of  the  United  Stntes. 
cftlls  for  an  e.\pre£slon  of  views,  constructive 
thought,  objective  conclusions  and  de?p 
feelings. 

We  believe  that  the  entire  situation  de- 
mauds  an  evaluation  of  the  constitutional 
process  Involved,  and  a  constructive  attltmie 
which  all  Americans  should  take  with  re- 
spect to  It. 

Impeachment,  both  by  term  and  Interpre- 
tation constitutes  the  most  serious  step 
which  the  Government  can  take  against  the 
Chief  Executive  Office  of  our  land,  the  Cooi- 
mander-ln-Chlef  of  our  Armed  and  Navnl 
Forces  and  the  unquestioned  exponent  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  throughout  the 
world.  It  demands  grave  and  responalble 
Judgment  on  the  part  of  all  Congressmen, 
as  v.-ell  as  Bol>er.  Judicious  and  cautloiii  re- 
straint on  the  part  of  every  American. 

We  believe  all  should  be  concerned,  not 
only  with  the  question  of  guUt  or  Innocence 
but  also,  whether  this  question  Is  resolved 
1:1  a  responsible,  dignified  and  fearless  nwii- 
iier  by  those  charged  with  making  decisions 
without  partisanship  blttcrnePo,  rancor  or 
political  advantajre. 

We  believe  all  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  be  sure  that  the  basic  rules  of  fair 
play  and  Justice  prevail,  that  the  constitu- 
tional concept  of  Innocence,  until  proven 
guilty,  be  rigidly  respected  and  that  decisions 
he  made  completely  free  from  any  and  ail 
personal  prejudices,  and  political  passion:^. 
and  that  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  of 


■h^h.m^S,^,,,?^.^?;^"'"    ^"'''-    ""     "on  in  .11  deliberations  Which  are  conducted 
hHM„B   hsnu     piojcct   promo.ed   through     In  vhlch  the  result  will  be  Anally  concluded. 
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To  that  end.  we  call  upon  you.  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  meet  your  re- 
sponFiblUtles  with  a  full  realization  that 
only  within  the  framework  of  fairness,  jtis- 
tice  and  freedom  from  the  pressures  and  pas- 
sions of  the  moment,  can  a  just  decision  be 
made. 

We  fvu-ther  urge,  that  all  Americans,  irre- 
spective of  party  affiUatlon,  to  fully  comprc- 
hc-nd  that  It  is  morally  wrong  to  attempt  to 
Influence  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mKtee  as  well  as  all  members  of  Congress 
with  hasty  conclUElous,  based  on  the  bias  of 
a  partl'ian  press,  false,  misleading,  perni- 
cious, libelous,  and  malicious  propaganada. 
flaming  headlines  and  the  biased  judgment 
of  zealous  partisans. 

We  must  all  realize  that  the  decision 
reached  relative  to  Impeachment  must  bi- 
made  by  our  elected  representatives,  and  be 
based  solely  on  the  evidence  of  record,  and 
within  the  constitutional  deflnltion  of  im- 
peachment. 

We  believe  that  futtu*  of  our  country,  the 
strength  of  our  Government,  as  well  as  the 
siu-vlval  of  our  two-party  system,  which  for 
two  centuries  has  served  aU  Americans  of 
every  political  faith  so  well,  depends  on  a 
rigid  adherence  to  the  principles  herein 
enunciated. 
CitAwroRo  County  Republican  CoMMnrEES. 


SALUTE  TO  PIONEER  VOUJNTEERS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert into  the  Record  at  this  point  an  ar- 
ticle by  Harry  "Scoop"  Sklenar,  editor  of 
the  Desplalnes  Valley  News  of  Argo.  111. 
Mr.  Sklenar  is  a  veteran  reporter  in  the 
weekly  newspaper  field. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  home  rule  and 
local  responsibility.  I  found  this  editorial 
one  with  which  I  can  sti-ongly  identify. 
The  article  follows: 

IFrom    the    Desplains    (111  i    Valley    Nawa, 
July  18,  19741 
Salute  to  Pioneex  VoLuNTCEas 
(By  Harry  Sklenar) 
There  were  no  revenue  sharing  funds  then. 
There  were  no  Income  tax  funds. 
There  were  no  sales  tax  funds. 
There  were  no  powerful  appeals,  merely  a 
need   which   the   Brldgevlew   residents  felt 
when  they  pitched  in  to  construct  their  own 
vUUige  hall  with  their  modest  contributions 
and  effort,  not  with  any  portion  of  the  esti- 
mated $1  million  revenue  sharing  fund  which 
it  will  take  to  remodel  the  structure. 

What  should  hurt  the  early  pioneers  who 
had  spent  their  effort  In  funds  for  material. 
and  labor  In  pouring  cement,  and  willtogly 
put  up  the  building,  little  by  little.  U  that 
the  plaque  which  was  afnxed  to  the  front 
entrance,  giving  tribute  to  that  effort  has 
been  removed. 

The  previous  village  hall,  known  better 
as  the  community  building,  was  also  con- 
stmcted  by  volunteer  effort  and  resident 
funds.  The  people  than  were  proud  of  their 
community. 

They  constructed  a  thh-d  building.  Oio 
firehonse  in  Brldgevlew  Gardens. 

The  morale  was  so  high  In  the  volunteer 
fire  department  that  when  they  needed 
money  for  more  equipment  or  pay  necessary 
bills,  dances  were  held  and  the  hat  was 
passed  among  members  for  contributions 
The  bills  were  paid. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Today,  the  fire  department  lias  a  37  man 
full  time  force.  That  cooperative  service, 
dedication  and  voltmteer  effort  dropped  a 
bit  no  doubt,  since  when  the  volunteers 
constructed  their  own,  quarters,  they  took 
pride  In  fire  service. 

The  first  BrlUgei'lew  Fire  Chief  s.lil  lives 
m  the  person  of  Merrille  Miller,  now  town- 
ship auditor  and  head  of  the  Brldgevitw 
Friends  of  the  Library  unit.  Perhaps  Mer- 
rille  can  And  out  just  what  happened  to  that 
plaque  which  gave  tribute  to  the  pioneer 
resident  builders  of  the  first  hall  and  fire 
station.  It  couid  be  put  on  display  In  the 
Brldgevlew  Librarj-  as  a  relic  of  the  patt, 
when  residents  put  in  hours  of  effort  after 
their  regular  Jobs  to  give  Brldgevlew  a 
monument. 

But  as  time  goes  on.  that  monument  had 
to  give  way  for  expansion. 

When  Brldgevlew  was  first  incorporated 
over  25  years  ago.  it  barely  reached  7»th 
street.  Today  It.  extends  into  three  town- 
ships. It  had  less  population  than  Summit. 
Today,  it  is  fast  exceeding  Summit's  popula- 
tion. 

Building  a  municipal  structure  with  a  *1 
million  revenue  sharing  fimd  is  a  simple 
matter.  Think  of  the  effort  given  to  build 
that  first  hall  before  ail  those  additions  were 
made. 

The  determination,  patience,  and  willing- 
ness to  aid  the  village  without  compensation 
is  l(«t  as  the  population  expands  with  tovm 
houses,  condominiums,  and  high  rises.  Out- 
side of  the  municipal  offices,  there  are  few- 
residents  that  can  name  e\-ery  person  living 
in  their  block. 

What  was  lost?  The  nelgbborllness  that 
•went  with  lending  a  hand  to  one  goal.  What 
similar  volunteer  effort  Is  there  construct- 
ing like  structures  today?  It  takes  pride  In 
the  community  to  volunteer  such  effort,  and 
this  WTiter  believes  that  with  growth,  paved 
streeU,  services  at  a  price,  that  pride  loses 
since  seldom  one  volunteers  his  own  effort 
to  cut  weeds  In  an  adjacent  vacant  lot. 

Now.  where  did  you  say  that  memorial 
plaque  was  put? 
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get  the  numerous  achievements  and  con- 
tributions which  the  large  Puerto  Rican 
community  In  the  United  States  has 
made  to  bettering  our  Nation.  Their  ac- 
complishments have  been  felt  in  all  as- 
pects of  our  society.  Government,  buri- 
ness.  sports,  and  entertainment. 

Particularly  .-(iEnificant  have  been 
their  contributions  to  the  fields  of  poli- 
tics and  govemi.ient.  In  my  home  city  of 
New  York  which  has  the  largest  Puerto 
Rican  commimity  outside  the  homeland, 
a  number  of  Puerto  Ricans  have  held 
prominent  offices  in  both  municipal  and 
State  govei-nment.  An  example  of  one 
Puerto  Rico's  liner  public  servants  is  my 
colleague  from  New  York.  Mr.  Badulo 
whom  I  salute  and  congratulate  on  this 
day. 

The  business  world  has  felt  the  enor- 
mous contributions  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
community  as  after  struggling  have  es- 
tablislied  numerous  businesses  assisted 
by  such  groups  as  the  Puerto  Rican 
Merchants  Association  as  well  as  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Puerto  Rico  has  had  their  share  of 
.stars  in  the  sports  and  entertainment 
worlds.  They  have  done  much  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  cultural  and  visual  enjoy- 
ment associated  with  our  growing  enter- 
tainment industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  In  marking 
this  important  day  on  the  world  calen- 
dar. We  owe  much  to  the  Puerto  Ricans 
in  this  Nation  and  salute  them  on  22 
years  of  tmparalleled  progress. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  pay  a  spe- 
cial tribute  to  my  good  friend,  and  col- 
league. Mr.  Beottez.  to  whom  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  have  been  so  ably  served 
here  in  the  Congress.  I  salute  him.  and  I 
wish  him  years  more  success  In  service 
to  the  great  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 


THE  22D  ANNTVERSARV  OF  PUERTO 
RICAN  CONSTITUTION  DAY 


EPA:  WHERE  ARE  YOU? 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  25,  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
mark  a  most  momentous  occasion,  the 
22d  anniversary  of  Puerto  Rico's  attain- 
ment of  commonwealth  status  within  tlie 
United  States.  It  is  a  fine  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  great  nation  who  since 
19.'i2  has  grown  enormously  in  stature 
and  stability  irrespective  of  the  tuimoil 
and  unrest  which  has  plagued  her  neigh- 
bors in  Latin  America. 

Under  her  present  Constitution  which 
tvas  designed  entirely  by  her  citizenry, 
Puerto  Rico  has  consistently  worked  to 
strengthen  her  bonds  of  freedom,  and 
maintain  her  close  ties  with  the  United 
States.  Her  citizens,  who  are  also  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  have  benefited 
from  many  of  the  privileges  of  statehood 
Willie  maintaining  the  fimdamental  right 
of  self-goveiiunent  for  their  own  local 
affairs.  One  might  say  that  Puerto  Rico 
has  attamed  the  status  of  an  "As-sociated 
Free  State." 

While  we  recognize  Puerto  Rico's  in- 
ternal success  as  a  nation,  let  us  not  for- 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1974 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Last  week  1 
outlined  my  objections  to  a  report  on 
waste  oil  recovery  which  was  recently 
submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  EPA— for  reasons  I  have 
not  been  able  to  understand— has  decided 
to  duck  the  waste  oil  problem  Essenti- 
ally, the  EPA's  report  recommends  only  a 
reexamination  of  administrative  rulings 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  which  dis- 
criminate against  re-refined  oil.  The  re- 
port contains  no  coherent  EPA  policy 
statement  on  waste  oil  reeover^•. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  ample  evidence 
to  support  action  to  reverse — immediate- 
ly— both  of  these  rulings.  I  would  like  to 
remind  EPA  of  just  a  few  of  these  facts. 
Item.  IRS  revenue  i-uling  68-108 — 
which  is  the  source  of  the  re-refiners  tax 
problem — ^was  Lssued  tmder  a  dubious 
legislative  history.  De.sptte  the  confusion 
that  this  ruling  has  created,  the  stated 
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intent  of  Congress  was  to  protect  tlie  re- 
i-eflning  industrs".  According  to  the  report 
of  ihe  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  the 
Lxcise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965: 

For  reiison^  indicated  above,  your  commlt- 
!  -e  conchiued  that  generally  the  lubrlcatlug 
oil  mx  WHO  ao  undcslreable  tax  to  continue 

.  .  However  .  .  .  your  cGnimittee  also  rec- 
og!ii:vd  thai  ciKright  repeal  of  this  tax 
fillght  also  present  problems  for  re-refiners  of 
oil  who  are  not  subject  to  the  lubricating 
oil  tax  and  whose  profit  margin  Is  generally 
smaller  than  the  amotmt  of  the  tax.  There- 
fore, to  repeal  this  tax  outright  would  rfrire 
the  re-Teflners  out  of  business.  This  vould 
hate  the  e/Ject  of  encouraging  the  (lumping 
oj  uted  oil  in  out  strecms  rather  than  salvag- 
ing It  through  Tc-refining  (emphruiis  added). 

Despite  tills  clear  statement  in  support 
of  lerefining.  the  Impact  of  llie  tax  law 
has  not  fulfilled  Uie  intent  of  Congress. 
One  latiyer  who  has  examined  tiie  situa- 
tion in  detail  has  observed: 

Even  though  this  legislative  l-.lstory  l:idi- 
Cfttea  that  Congress  Intended  to  provide 
rereQners  with  at  lease  a  partial  Incentive. 
Congress  may  not  have  been  aware  of  the 
dlslucenlive  it  was  actually  providing  to  re- 
reQners with  respect  to  nonhlghway  u.'*. 

Reversal  of  IRS  ruling  68-108  would 
restore  some  measure  of  the  orislnal  In- 
lent  of  Congress. 

Item.  On  July  26, 1968.  Senator  J.  Caleb 
Boggs  introduced,  with  Senators  Muskie 
and  Ramdoiph  as  cosponsors.  legislation 
to  revise  the  PTC  labeling  requirement 
for  a'jed  oil.  At  that  time.  Senator  Boggs 
outlined  the  two-pronged  obstacle  to  re- 
cycling waste  oil:  Federal  labeling  re- 
quirements and  tlie  excise  tax  treatment 
of  lubricating  oil.  Senator  Boggs  slated, 
in  words  that  could  be  used  today; 

Mr.  Prealdeut.  It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  that  the  situation 
Is  so  serious  that  we  cannot  wait  another  IB 
months  before  getting  a  solution  to  this 
problem. 

Well,  we  hnve  waited— not  18  monllis, 
but  6  year.if. 

Item.  In  January  1969.  Arthur  D. 
Little,  a  noted  research  and  consulting 
firm,  issued  a  report  entitled:  "Study  of 
Waste  Oil  Disposal  Practices  In  Massa- 
chusetts." This  is  the  first  comprehensive 
report  on  waste  oil  conducted  in  the 
United  States.  Tlie  report  stated: 

Reproces.sing  of  automotive  waste  oil  for 
reuse  as  a  lubricating  oil  Is  no  longer  pnic. 
ticed  in  New  England  and  does  not  represent 
an  outlet  fur  waste  oil  generated  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Once  the  major  outlet  for 
u-astc  anlomolirc  oil.  rcprocetsing  to  a  lube 
oil  has  become  less  competitive  and  less  eco- 
nomically viable  because  of  .  .  .  disadran. 
tageous  tax  situation  as  compared  to  virffin 
oils:  tand)  labeling  requirements  to  indicate 
that  the  oil  was  "previously  used"  <  emphasis 
added  I . 

Item.  Both  IRS  and  FTC  rulings  were 
drafted  without  an  analysis  of  environ- 
mental impact.  In  view  of  the  mandate 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act,  these  policies  should  be  reversed  tij 
facilitate  the  recycling  of  lubricating  oil. 
According  to  section  lOHbi  of  NEPA.  it 
is  the  continuing  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government : 
to  use  all  practicable  meaiw.  consistent  with 
other  considerations  of  natloiul  policy,  to 
Improve  and  coordinate  Federal  plans,  func- 
tions, programs,  and  resources  to  the  end 
that  the  nation  may  ,  .  .  (6)  enhance  the 
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quality  of  reneuiaWe  resources  and  approcch 
tlie  maximum  attainable  recycling  of  deple- 
tablc  resources  (emphesia  added) . 

Item.  In  Apri!,  1971  the  State  of  Mary- 
land issued  a  study  entitled:  "Used  Oils: 
A  Waste  or  a  Resource?"  This  report 
states : 

Two  factors  broxight  about  the  decline 
in  ihe  waste  oil  market.  Ttiese  are  siim- 
mnrized  belovr: 

II)  In  1964.  the  Pcderfl  Trade  Commis- 
sion enacted  a  general  trade  regulation  re- 
qutrlng  that  all  lubricating  oils  ftold  m  in- 
lerstAte  commerce  which  are  composed  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  previously  used  oils 
must  bear  a  label  dlfclotimg  such  prior  use 

.  -  the  labeling  requirement  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commiaslon  knocked  the  bottom  out 
of  the  re-reflued  oU  market  .  .  . 

(2)  The  cotip  de  grace  of  the  oil  re-reflnl:ig 
industry  wm  administered  In  1966.  Begin- 
iiMig  in  that  year,  the  excise  tax  of  b^  a  gallon 
nnposed  on  new  (£o-caIled  "vlrglu")  oil  was 
removed  for  all  oil  used  In  non-highway 
purposes  .  .  .  T/tcse  two  Federal  policy  deci- 
sions re-iullrd  in  a  significant  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  re-refined  waste  oil  (em- 
phasis added) . 

Item.  On  October  6.  1971, 1  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Graliam  W.  McGowan. 
Director  of  Congressional  Affairs  at  EPA. 
Mr.  McGowan's  letter  was  in  response  to 
my  inquii-y  on  the  impact  of  the  FTC 
labeling  requirement  on  waste  oil  recy- 
cling effoits.  Mr.  McGowan  wrote: 

Discharges  of  waste  lubricating  oU  consti- 
tute R  chronic  environmental  problem  •  •  • 
Changes  In  the  Federal  Trade  Comralsslou's 
labeling  requirements,  coupled  with  other  ac- 
tions, would  ai;sist  in  alleviating  the  waste 
oil  problem. 

Item.  In  December  1972  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency  released  a  report  entitled : 
"Waste  Oil  Recycling  Study."  The  study 
stiUes: 

The  rertflaiiig  iudu-'itry  yrew  steadily  alter 
the  war  and  reached  an  actual  capacity  of 
about  300  million  gallons  by  1960.  Since  that 
time,  various  factors  hpve  made  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  the  rereflner  to  operate  in 
an  efficient  and  profitable  manner.  Rulings 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis-slon  and  the 
In'.ernal  Revenue  Service  have  contributed 
to  the  rerefiners'  problem  (emphasis  added). 

Item.  An  unpublished  study  of  the 
waste  oil  problem,  prepared  for  the  public 
interest  law  firm  Tax  Advocates  and 
Analyst,  has  put  the  problem  as  follows: 

At  a  time  when  the  disposal  of  waste  oil 
has  become  a  serious  environmental  prtb- 
lem,  XJS.  Government  pollctea,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
are  frustrating  the  technology  and  Industry 
which  can  solve  U.  Instead  of  of  encouraging 
recycling  of  used  oil,  the  Government  Is 
placing  the  rereflner  and  the  consumer  of  re- 
reSned  oil  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in  the 
marketplace. 

Item.  Environmental  Action  in  Jan- 
uary 1973,  published  au  article  by  Albert 
Fiitsch's  article.  "Waste  Oil  Disposal: 
Time  for  a  Change."  states  in  part: 

Tax  policies  are  considered  highly  unfair. 
The  Excise  Tai  Reduction  Act  of  1965  al- 
lowed nonhlghway  users  to  claim  a  6-cents- 
per-gallon  refund  on  lubricating  oil.  The  oil 
re-reflners  pay  a  6-cent  excise  tax  on  virgin 
oil  purchased  to  be  blended  with  their  own 
stock  and  cannot  claim  p  credit,  nor  can 
their  customers.  This  has  placed  the  re- 
refiners  at  an  economic  disadvantage  when 
seUing  their  processed  oil  to  railroads  and 
other  customers. 
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Dr  Fiitsch  goes  on  to  point  out — 
To  compound  these  dimcuUle«,  the  oil  re- 
re.lners  have  not  been  able  to  get  their 
product  labeled  "recycled"  by  the  FeUersl 
Trade  Commiaslou  (FTC).  A  stigma  la  at- 
tached to  prtxlucta  labeled  "reused"  or  "pre- 
viously iij>ed"  which  Is  not  connected  »uh 
"recycled"  products. 

Item.  Senator  Strom  Thuhmond  intro- 
duced comprchcnr-ive  waste  oil  legislation 
'S.  409)  on  January  16,  1973.  This  legis- 
iation  followed  a  slmilai-,  but  less  com- 
piehen-sive  bill.  Introduced  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  in  the  92d 
Congi'ess.  In  Introducing  S.  409.  Senator 
Tlitnmond  stated: 

Mr.  President,  even  In  view  oi  tltis  prob- 
lem, very  little  of  tills  valuable  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  oil  Is  re-rcfnied  and  re- 
cycled. The  reason  Is  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  imposed  obstacles  and  restric- 
tions that  actually  prevent  the  petroleum 
re-refiners  from  marketing  their  products  in 
competition  with  the  major  oil  companies 
GSA  will  not  buy  it  for  use  in  government 
tehicles;  IRS  makes  off-blghway  u.«rs  pay 
more  lor  it:  PTC  Uislsta  that  every  can  be 
laijcled  so  that  few  motorists  wiu  buy  it; 
iiud  no  one  will  set  oil  quaUty  sUndards 
and  performance  requirements  that  will  gne 
the  re-refiners  a  chance  to  prove  that  their 
product  can  be  Just  as  good  as  the  original. 
This  Is  an  incredible  series  of  discriminatory 
practices  whicli  came  into  existence  Ihrougli 
it  fiCrie.s  of   unfortunate  circumstances. 

Item.  The  Association  of  Petroleum 
Rerefincis  testified  before  the  Wavs  and 
Means  Committee  in  March  of  1973. 

Mr.  Belton  Williams.  pie.sident  of  tile 
association,  offered  these  comments  on 
the  state  of  his  industry: 

In  1965.  in  connection  with  final  consid- 
eration of  what  ultimately  became  the  Excise 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965.  this  association 
attain  urged  the  then  existing  tax  not  be 
altered.  However,  the  flnal  bill  removed  the 
tax  with  respect  to  oils  used  for  off-highway 
purposes  and  Uiereby  removed  at  least  one- 
half  the  co.st  differential  timbreila  for  the 
re-reflmug  industry. 

In  1967  the  association  testlOed  before  tlie 
Senate  Public  Worlcs  Committee  in  connec- 
tion with  consideration  of  anti-pollution 
legislation.  The  association  pointed  out  that 
111  !^-utjstantial  ports,  because  of  the  partial 
elimination  of  its  excise  tax  cost  advantage, 
nearly  half  of  the  small  businesses  In  the 
rerefinlng  Industry  had  been  forced  to  ter- 
minate their  operations. 

In  1971  the  association  advised  ail  mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  the  number  of  op- 
erating plants  had  again  been  reduced  very 
sharply  by  reason  of  the  now  inadequate 
cost  advantage.  In  a  survey  made  only  tvo 
weeks  ago.  the  association  determined  that 
of  the  150  rerefinlng  businesses  In  operation 
prior  to  1965.  fewer  than  40  still  renusin 
operative. 

Item.  Governor  Malcolm  Wilson  of 
New  York,  who  is  interested  In  establish- 
ing a  waste  oil  recovery  program  for  his 
State,  recently  wrote  to  members  of  his 
conijresslonal  delegation.  OoveiTior  Wil- 
son tvrote,  in  part: 

I  am  convinced  that  restoration  of  the 
uniform  6  cents  per  gallon  tax  on  motor  oil, 
with  the  continuation  of  the  blanket  exemp- 
tion for  rereflned  oil.  wlU  help  significantly 
to  stimulate  the  rebirth  of  the  rerefinlng  In- 
dustry In  New  York  state  and  throughout 
the  country  .  .  . 

Item.  The  Environmental  Law  Insti- 
tute, on  contract  to  EPA  In  connection 
with  the  recently  published  waste  oil  r«- 
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port,  submitted  an  analysis  of  the  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  treatment  of  lubrit^tlng 
oil— appendix  E  of  the  waste  oil  report 
In  iis  analysis,  ELI  states: 

RivcMsal  of  Revenue  Ruling  68-108  Is  sug- 
lestvd  because,  on  Its  face.  It  places  the  rere- 
Uners  at  a  disadvantage  In  the  nonhlghway 
lii^ricuting  oil  market. 

Item.  The  EPA  Et.ifr  which  pi-cpared 
the  waste  oil  report  recommended  re- 
versal of  IRS  niling  68-108.  This  i-ecom- 
mcndatlon  did  not.  hotrevei-.  survive  the 
internal  review  process  at  EPA.  Nonethe- 
le-w.  on  page  87  oi  the  report.  v:e  are  of- 
fered this  candid  assessment — 

Tlic  IBS  ruling  CS-IOS  should  be  reversed 
10  permit  the  non-higiiway  user  of  re-refined 
oil  lo  obtain  refunds  of  taxes  paid  on  virgin 
r.il.-  Ijlciided  with  rcrefined  lubes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  pieces  i;f  legis- 
lation have  been  introduced  over  the 
years  to  deal  with  the  waste  oil  problem. 
Aside  from  the  first  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Boggs,  I  Intioduced 
legislation  on  December  2. 1971,  This  bill 
v,-as  followed  by  a  more  comprehensive 
measure.  The  National  Oil  Recycling  Act. 
This  measure  is  cosponsoied  by  over  40 
Members  of  the  House. 

In  tlie  Senate,  aside  from  the  efforts 
of  Senator  Thtrmo.vd.  Senator  Domenici. 
joined  by  Senatois  STAFroRo.  McClvre. 
Randolph,  and  Baker,  introduced  S. 
3625,  the  National  OU  Recycling  Act.  In 
addition.  Senator  Hart  has  inti-oduced 
S.  3723.  the  Resource  Conseivation  and 
Eneigj-  Recovery  Act  of  1974.  This  legis- 
lation, which  ha,'!  Ireen  rejwrted  out  of 
the  Environment  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  contains 
language  to  revise  both  the  tax  treat- 
ment and  the  labeling  i-equlrement  for 
re-reflned  oU. 

In  view  of  all  this  evidence  v  hy  has 
EP.\  chosen  not  to  act? 


SUPTORT  FOR  CONSTOtER  REFORM 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

t'F    NLW    VOHii 

IN   ihE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdap.  Jii}y  25.  1974 

Mr,  RANGEL.  Ml".  Speaker,  dearl}-. 
tiie  issue  of  consumer  protection  and  re- 
form is  one  of  tlie  most  compelling  fac- 
ing us  today.  At  their  68th  annual  meet- 
lug  held  during  the  first  week  of  July. 
the  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
Geneial  dealt  with  tliis  matter  in  the 
form  of  two  resolutions.  The  full  text  of 
these  statements  are  now  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues. 
P.csonrxio.v   AoopTrn   Br  thi  68th  Akkiai. 

ItMTiNo  or  TUX  Katiosai.  Association  or 

ArroRN-Evs  General 

fXN'traNiNc    pRiatARV     coNsuMna     ENFOstr- 

MENT    r.tSI»ONStBILrrY 

WUoreas,  the  Attorneys  General  of  the  Iii- 
tlivldnal  states  of  the  United  States  of  Amerl- 
la  ere  la  the  forefront  In  the  vital  area  of 
consumer  law  enforcement;  and 

Whereas,  the  experience  and  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  the  National  Association  of  At- 
torneys General  m  state-to-state.  st«t»-to- 
fedoral.  and  state-to-local  commtmlcatlons 
have   resulted  In  authorltaflve  support  tor 
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upgradlrij  our  legislative.  Investigative,  and 
enforcement  procedures;  and 

Whereas,  any  diminution  of  the  enforce- 
ment authority  of  state  Attorneys  General 
can  only  result  In  fragmentation'  and  dUu- 
tion  of  efforts  to  protect  the  consumer;  and 

There.'ore,  the  Nallonal  Association  of  At- 
tome.vs  Genernl  meeting  ot  Coeur  d'Alene. 
Idaho,  on  this  26tlj  day  of  Jtme,  1974,  re- 
solves that  whUe  the  Attorneys  General  of 
the  States  do  v.clccme  the  cooperation  end 
need  the  support  of  all  consumer  advocate 
Bger.clt^s — city,  county,  regional,  and  federal. 
llie  A-soclation  reemphaslHes  its  long  stand- 
ing commitment  to  the  principle  that  con- 
sumer law  will  be  served  best  If  prhnary 
enfoic'jinent  re=,ponslbuUy  remains  en- 
tritst.'tl  witli  t;ie  .\ttorncy  General  for  the 
Sto!c«. 

Prsoi.LTlow  Aooim:o  by  the  68th  Ahhuai. 
MEicrruG  OF  THE  National  Association  or 

.^TrORNEYS    Grj<ERAL 
CONCl-nNIKO     FEOEEAL    CONSUMER    ADVOCACr 

Whereas,  the  National  Association  of  At- 
torneys General,  whose  members  have  pro- 
vided leadership  for  consumer  protection  law 
enforcement  in  their  respective  States, 
wholeheartedly  support  the  creation  of  an 
Independent  and  effective  Consumer  Protec- 
tion .Agency  to  afford  consumer  advocacy  at 
the  Fi'deral  level;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  the  Association's  firm  be- 
lief that  the  constmter  should  be  afforded 
adequate  protection  through  the  coordinated 
efforts  of  local,  state  and  federal  ejiforce- 
ment  a',;encles;  and 

\Vherc:u=.  this  goal  can  best  be  achieved 
through  InsurUig  adequate  funding  to 
Etreuatiieu  each  agency's  abllliy  to  respond 
qi'.lcltly  to  consumer  needs. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  National 
.".'.sociatlon  of  Attorneys  GeuertU  urge  the 
United  Slates  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
which  establishes  an  Independent  and  ef- 
fective Federal  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
to  afiord  consumer  advocacy  Involving  only 
interstate  transactions  and  designed  to 
strengthen  State  and  local  consumer  pro- 
grams thrmigh  Federal  grauts-ln-ald,  and 
which  would  recognize  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  effective  control  of  our"  con- 
sumer protection  laws  on  a  stale  and  local 
level. 

Slgnea  this  the  26th  day  ot  June.  1974.  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  .\rtorneys  c^neral  at  Coeur  d'.Mene. 
Idaho 


US.  REPRESENTATIVE  JOHN  D. 
DINGELL  INTRODUCES  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  HALT  COURT  DECISION 
POWERS  ON  ABORTTON  MATTERS 
AND  TO  RETURN  SUCH  POWERS 
TO  THE  STATES 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  UICHICAK 
FN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATrVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  IS74 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legality  or  morality  of  abor- 
tions is  not  an  issue  to  be  decided  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Historically,  this 
authority  has  l)een  reserved  to  the  States 
under  their  police  power.  Nine  men  on 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  have  recently 
determined,  most  erroneouslj-,  that  the 
Fedeial  Govei-ument  may  override  State 
law. 

Abortion  is  a  question  wliich  quite 
properlj-  belongs  in  the  State  legislative 
process  vhen  the  peoples  of  the  States 
have  most  Immediate  access  to  comment. 
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revietv,  and  readilj-  participate  in  the 
decision  making  process.  The  Constitu- 
tion gives  the  Federal  Government  no 
power  In  this  area. 

I  have  many  times  stated  my  opposi- 
tion to  abortion.  I  strongly  oppose  it  on 
moral  grounds.  I  cannot  differentiate  be- 
tween abortion  and  any  other  taking  o: 
human  life. 

Tlie  U.S.  S'jpremo  Court  decision  ol 
January  1973.  usurped  the  States"  righU 
on  the  aboitlon  issue  by  overtm-tUng  all 
State  criminal  abortion  statutes.  In 
some  States,  such  as  Michigan,  the  US 
Supreme  Court  overruled  tlie  majority 
vote  of  the  States'  citizens  who  over- 
whelmingly agreed  by  ballot  to  mak'i 
abortion  illegal  in  Michigan. 

I  therefore  believe  that  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Comt  exceeded  its  juilsdiction. 
entered  into  matters  properly  imder  the 
jmisdiction  of  the  States  acting  under 
their  police  power,  and  Injected  the  Fed- 
eral Goveiiunent  into  matters  vherc  u 
does  not  propcrl.v  belong. 

I  therefore  am  Introducing  two  plecet 
of  legislation  today  on  the  subject  of 
abortion.  One  Is  an  amendment  to  thf 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  wliich 
would  restore  the  power  of  the  SUtes  to 
legislate  abortion  matters.  Tlie  States, 
territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  be  enabled  to  allow,  to  legulate. 
or  to  prohibit  the  practice  of  abortion 
The  second  measiu'e  Is  a  jurisdictional 
limitation  bill  designed  to  remove  from 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Couit  and  the  district 
courts  the  power  to  make  any  decisions 
on  the  abortion  issuj'  In  any  form.  It 
withdi-aws  appellate  juilsdiction  of  ll-.e 
courts  to  hear  appeals  regarding  'any 
case  arising  out  of  any  State  statute, 
ordinance,  rule,  rcBUlatloiw."  relatint!  to 
abortion. 
The  text  of  the  two  bills  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  1098 
Jicsolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  au  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
valid  only  If  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  states  within 
seven  years  after  the  date  of  !1i;bI  passage  of 
this  Joint  resolution: 

"Articli;  — 
'Section  1.  Nothing  In  this  Constltuilon 
shell  bar  any  State  or  territory  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  regard  to  any  area 
over  which  it  has  Jurisdiction,  from  aUowlng. 
regulating,  or  prohibiting  the  practice  of 
p'oortlun." 

H.R.    H33T 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  Uoufe 
of  Seprcsentatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (at 
chapter  81  of  title  28.  umted  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
'•!  1259.  Appellate  Jurisdiction:  lunllatlons 

"in)  Notwithstanding  the  protislons  of 
sections  125,1.  1254.  and  1257  of  this  Chapter 
the  Supreme  Court  shaU  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  review,  by  appeal,  wnt  of  certiorari, 
or  othertvise.  any  case  arising  out  of  any 
State  statute,  ordinance,  rule,  regulation,  or 
any  part  thereof,  or  arising  out  of  any  Act 
Interpreting,  applying,  or  enforcing  a  Sttle 
statute,  ordinance,  rule,  or  regulation,  which 
relates  to  abortion.". 

(b)  The  section  analysis  at  the  beglnnhu: 
"tchaptcrei  of  such  t  Itle  28  bi  amended  by 
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adding  at  Ihe  end  thereof  the  follonnng  ne*.v 

item. 

"1259.  Appellate  Jurisdiction:  imitations.". 

Bec.  2.  (a)   Chapter  B5  of  tlUe  36,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sectlou; 
"ft  1363.  Limiutionfi  on  Juri&dlctlon 

"Ni  twiihstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  uie  district  courts  shall  not  have  Jurla- 
fMctiou  of  any  case  or  question  which  the 
r-.ipreme  Court  does  not  have  Jnrlsdlctlon 
to  review  under  section  1259  of  this  title.". 

(bt  The  section  analysis  at  the  beginning; 
of  the  chapter  85  of  such  title  28  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Item: 
"1363.  Limitation*,  on  Jurisdlctlon." 

8£c.  3.  The  amendmenta  made  by  thfr  first 
two  sectloHB  of  this  Act  sliall  lake  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  ex- 
cept tbst  sucb  amendments  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  case  which,  on  such  date 
of  enactment,  was  pending  In  anv  court  of 
the  United  states. 


PUERTO  RICO  CONSTITUTION  PAY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NEW    TOPK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

ThwrsAay,  July  25,  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  22  years  ago  today  I  had  the 
gi-eat  priiTlege  of  presiding  over  this 
body  at  the  historic  session  which  gave 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  tlieir  status  as 
a  Commonwealth  of  the  United  States. 
I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  my  dear 
friend  the  late  Speaker  Sam  Raybum 
for  granting  me  this  opportunity.  I 
thought  at  that  time  that  I  had  reached 
the  apex  of  my  interest  in  .serving  the 
fine  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  but  today  I 
recognize  that  that  significant  event  was 
only  the  beginning  of  many  years  of  re- 
warding association  with  the  esteemed 
leaders  of  the  Commonwealth.  Each 
year,  as  I  have  watched  Puerto  Rico  de- 
velop with  almost  miraculous  attain- 
ments I  have  taken  personal  .satisfaction 
in  those  successes.  I  have  had  the  temer- 
ity to  believe  that  I  have  had  some  share 
hi  the  expansion  of  Puerto  Rico's  futuie. 

Today  on  this,  the  Puerto  Rico  Con- 
stitution Day.  we  can  tiuly  rejoice  witli 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Puerto 
Ricans  living  here  and  with  millions  who 
now  enjoy  a  greatly  improved  standard 
of  living  on  their  enchanting  island. 

As  I  get  closer  and  closer  to  the  termi- 
nation of  my  membership  in  this  body  I 
begin  to  look  less  and  less  at  the  future 
and  more  and  more  to  the  past  wherein 
so  many  rich  and  rewarding  events  took 
place. 

One  of  those  great  highlights  of  yes- 
teryear was  the  successful  achievement 
of  Commonwealth  status  for  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico.  It  was  the  gratifying  cul- 
mination of  montlis  and  months  of  hard 
work  with  the  fuie  Puerto  Rican  leaders 
who  are  now  revered  as  Puerto  Rican 
heroes.  Such  leaders  as  former  Gcv.  Luis 
Marin  Munoz.  the  mayoress  of  San  Juan. 
Dona  Felicia  Rincon.  and  his  equally 
dedicated  colleagues  impressed  me  as 
having  heroic  characteristics  even 
then— long  before  their  adoring  country- 
men put  them  on  a  pedestnl.  No  true  ob- 
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servance  of  this  gi'eat  anniversary  would 
be  complete  without  due  recognition  of 
ihe.se  stalwart  mentors  of  Puerto  Rico's 
destiny. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  join  my  many 
friends  and  constituents  In  celebrating 
this  important  anniversai-y.  I  do  so  with 
great  thanksgiving.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
cooperation  extended  to  me  and  for  the 
inspiration  given  me  by  Puerto  Rico's 
magnificent  statesmen,  all  of  whom  I 
have  known  in  the  past  30  years.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  role  which  I  was  per- 
mitted to  piny  in  the  blrtli  of  a  new 
Commonwealth.  I  shall  treasure  always 
the  privilege  of  helping  to  assist  this 
young  government  both  as  a  toddler  and 
through  Its  tricks'  teenage  years.  Now  I 
can  truly  rejoice  because  it  has  reached 
ita  majority  in  a  remarkable  show  of  ma- 
ture judgment  and  dedicated  zeal. 

I  congratulate  all  those  who  have 
guided  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  its  present  heights  of  achieve- 
ment. I  congratulate  even  more  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  for  their  choice  and 
loyal  backing  of  tlieir  chosen  leadei  s,  all 
cf  whom  reside  on  the  Lsland  of  Puerto 
Rico. 


July 
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PENDING  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
BILLS— H.R.  15643 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGPEBE 

oh    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPHESFNT.^TIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1974 
Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Monday.  July  29.  the  House  will  be  con- 
sidering H.R.  15643.  a  bill  to  create  a 
land  grant  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  have  already  filed  a  lengthy 
statement  of  my  views  on  tliis  bill  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  Repoi-t. 
I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  my  entire  state- 
ment here,  but  I  would  like  to  make  some 
of  my  same  criticisms  again  and  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
committee  report  and  my  full  statement 
against  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  HJi.  15643  ought  to  be 
defeated  when  it  comes  before  the  House. 
I  say  this  not  only  as  a  Member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  but  also 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

FEOEXAL   COMMITMENT 

Congressional  action  at  tliis  time  on 
H.R.  15643  establishing  such  a  univer- 
sity on  the  eve  of  "home  rule"  implies  to 
me  a  continuing,  specific  and  larger  Fed- 
eral financial  commitment.  Section  205 
of  the  bill  refers  to  "the  several  schools, 
colleges,  campuses,  and  units  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to  col- 
leges of  science  and  teclinologj'.  liberal 
and  fine  arts,  education  and  professional 
studies,  including  giaduate  programs, 
and  postgraduate  programs. "  According- 
ly, it  would  appear  quite  clear  that  in 
voting  favorably  on  this  bill,  the  House 
would  be  committing  itself  to  a  broaden- 
ing of  piograms.  financial  aid.  and  gen- 
erally to  a  capital  expansion  program  as 
the  needs  are  determined  by  the  local 
government  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia. Currently,  the  proposed  capita!  pio- 
gram  for  the  existing  institutions  for  the 
next  4  years  already  exceeds  $240  million 
A  large  part  of  this  Is  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

BUDGET   PREPARATIOK 

The  budcet  process  is  unclear  as  set 
forth  In  this  bill,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  role  of  the  Mayor,  City 
Council,  and  the  Congress  as  compared 
to  the  procedure  originally  set  forth  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Self-aovcrn- 
ment  and  Governmental  Reotganlzatlon 
Act  of  1973.  But  I  view  it  as  a  "hands  off" 
provision  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Coun- 
cil, such  that  they  are  not  authorized  to 
make  recommendations  or  comment  on 
the  university's  budget  during  the  course 
of  the  congressional  budget  cycle.  This 
goes  far  beyond  the  authority  given  the 
third  ami  of  the  District  government,  the 
District  of  Columbia  coiu-t  system,  in 
the  Self-Determination  Act.  section  445, 
wherein  the  Mayor  and  City  Council 
have  authority  to  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  court's  budget. 

KEPROaRAMJNG    .^rTHCRITT 

Repi-ograming  is  the  transfer  of  funds 
from  one  line  item  to  some  other  line 
item  or  end  use  as  determined  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  or  in  this  ca.se  the  Universi;/ 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  reproEraming  authority  in  the 
amount  of  $200,000  provided  for  in  this 
bill  is  exces-sive  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
tlie  reprogrnming  authority  provided  the 
Mayor  and  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  the  Self-Determlna- 
tlon  Act  is  In  the  amomit  of  $25,000.  In 
other  words,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia will  have  8  times  the  reprograming 
authority  that  the  Mayor  and  the  City 
Council  themselves  will  have  under 
"home  rule."  It  would  appear  t,o  me  that 
this  would  be  of  major  concern  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
who  would  see  this  expanded  reprogram- 
ing authority  for  the  University  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  an  opening 
wedge  to  expand  the  reprograming  au- 
tliorily  for  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Coim- 
cll. 

The  reprograming  authority  author- 
ized for  the  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  should,  at  a  minimum,  require 
prior  approval  of  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council  In  the  event  that  Congress  la  will- 
ing to  relinquish  its  prior  approval  au- 
thority as  it  relates  to  the  reprograming 
of  the  University  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's funding. 

PERSONNEL   SYSTEM 

The  bill  as  drafted  would  allow  estab- 
lishment of  a  completely  independent 
personnel  system  for  all  university  em- 
ployees. Wliat  we  would  be  establishing 
is  another  government  within  a  govein- 
ment  as  it  relates  to  personnel  policies 
and  procedures  for  the  University  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Salary  levels,  re- 
tirement benefits,  et  cetera,  could  be  in- 
creased without  the  approval  of  the 
Mayor  or  the  City  Council,  and  inas- 
much as  this  would  be  done  by  regula- 
tion, it  is  questionable  whether  Congress 
itself  would  have  any  review  other  than 
to  originate  legislation  to  undo  what  the 
University  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
might  adopt  by  way  of  regulation.  Sucb 
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a  broad  grant  of  authority  would  jeop- 
ardize the  city  government's  ability  to 
live  witliln  a  balanced  budget,  since  one 
li.irt  of  It.  that  Is.  the  University  of  the 
Di-'itrict  of  Columbia,  would  in  effect  be 
outside  the  budget  that  would  have  to  be 
b.ilanced.  Moreover,  the  broad  grant  of 
authority  to  the  university  would  create 
inequities  for  other  city  employees, 
uho.'^e  agencies  aie  not  gi anted  this  verv 
.■^pccisl  authority. 

LADOR-RIANACESIENT    RELATIONS 

Tlie  provisions  of  this  bill,  section  206 
111',  provide  that  the  board  of  trustees 
fh.ill  incorporate  the  provisions  of  Ex- 
ecutive Ordei*  No.  70-229  of  the  Commis- 
sionor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  "or 
similar  policies  developed  by  the  tnist- 
ccs  to  guarantee  collective  bargaining 
lights  of  employees  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion." In  my  view  this  is  the  bioadest 
kind  of  delegaton  of  authorUy  for  the 
board  of  trustees  to  engage  in  collective 
bargaining  with  respect  to  paving  sal- 
aries fringe  benefits  such  as  retuement. 
ct  cetera.  Also,  in  my  view.  It  could  be 
iuterpreted  as  authorlzmg  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  engage  in  buiding  arbitra- 
tion between  management  and  employ- 
ees of  the  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Obviously,  there  would  be  controver- 
sial qut^itions  involved  if  the  Board  of 
Trustees  were  to  adopt  a  regulation  that 
vor.Id  provide  for  binding  arbitration 
.such  that  they  may  or  may  not  trv  to 
bind  the  Council  of  the  District  of  "co- 
Iimibia.  However,  as  a  practical  matter. 
any  regulation  that  they  passed  which 
provided  for  binding  arbitration  would 
make  it  difflcult.  If  not  impcssible.  for  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
lefufs  to  adopt  the  recommendation  or 
clec!.sion  of  the  binding  arbitration  pro- 
cedure. Carrying  this  a  bit  further,  if  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  felt 
It  was  bound  or  at  least  went  along  with 
the  binding  arbitration,  it  would  appear 
that  in  effect  they  would  be  bmdUig  Con- 
gress, inasmuch  as  the  District  is  re- 
quired to  submit  a  balanced  budget  to 
Congress.  The  question  Inevitably  would 
be  whether  the  Increase  In  salaries  which 
occurred  through  possible  binding  arbi- 
tration would  be  paid  out  of  revenues 
raised  by  the  Distilct  itself  or  whether 
they  would  be  paid  pilmarily  out  of  the 
Federal  payment.  In  any  case.  If  the 
City  Council  weie  bound  as  a  practical 
matter— Congress  would  al.'io  be  bound. 

OfT'ItTAL  rSI-EXSES 

The  amount  proposed  in  this  bill,  sec- 
tion 301(b) .  for  exoendlture  bv  the  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  the  amount  of  $25,000  with 
only  a  signed  certiilcatc  as  a  voucher  is. 
iu  my  opinion,  excessive. 

The  Self-Determlnation  Act  allows  the 
level  of  such  allowances  for  the  Mayor 
to  spend  to  be  established  bv  the  Council 
of  the  District  of  Colmnbla.  If  the  Con- 
gress Is  going  to  set  the  amount  at  $25,000 
for  the  president  of  the  University  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  It  appears  to 
me  we  are  setting  a  veiy  iJOor  example 
for  the  City  Council. 

LANDCIWNT   rCNDS 

The  amount  provided  for  in  section 
-08  under  the  act  of  July  2.  1862.  Is  ap- 
Paicntly  unlimited  since  no  .'.mount  ap- 
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peared  in  my  copy  of  this  subsection 
208' bi  of H.R.  15643. 

TEES  AND  TtnTION 

Under  the  provision  of  section  205(hi , 
It  appears  that  the  University  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  be  able  to  use  the 
receipts  from  "fixed  fees,  in  addition  to 
tuition."  such  that  they  sliall  be  de- 
posited In  a  revolving  fund  and  shall  be 
available  to  the  trustees  for  any  pur- 
.  poses  wWch  the  trustees  shall  approve 
without  fiscal  year  Umltatlon.  "nils  would 
appear  to  me  to  give  unprecedented  au- 
thority to  tlie  trustees  of  the  unlvci-sltj-. 

GIFTS  AND  ENDOV.-.MrNrS 

The  trustees  of  the  University  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  authorized  to 
accept  gifts  and  endowments  and  such 
money  Is  authorized  to  be  disbursed  in 
"such  amotmts  and  hi  such  manner  as 
the  trustees  may  determine. "  It  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  there  is  any  limi- 
tation to  this  whatsoever.  I  would  con- 
sider tills  to  be  an  excessive  grant  of  au- 
thority to  the  Inistees  of  any  imlvei'sity. 

Ml-.  Speaker.  I  urge  anyone  who  "is 
interested  in  more  infoimaiton  of  this 
bill  to  consult  the  committee  report  and 
read  my  dissenthig  views.  I  woidd  ako 
uree  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this  bill 
next  Monday. 


2.33 
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OUR  CRIMINAL  LAWS  MUST  BE 
ENFORCED 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

CF    NEW    YORK 

IN   Hit  HOLSE  OF  P.EPRESE.NT.VJ  IVEfj 

TItursdau,  July  25.  1974 


Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  lawmakers 
local.  State  and  Federal,  have  hi  recent 
years,  attempted  to  fulfiU  their  respon- 
sibilities to  their  constituents  by  enact- 
ing strong  crimUial  laws  designed  to  help 
allay  citizen  feai-s  about  the  ever-surging 
crime  rate  in  this  counti-y. 

Tliose  responsible  for  law  enforce- 
ment, particulariy  the  judlciarv.  have  on 
the  other  hand  systematically  destroyed 
these  efforts  through  lax  and  lenient 
methods  of  Imposing  and  enforcing  these 
laws. 

In  recent  .veai-s.  this  Nation  has 
mourned  the  deaths  of  a  number  of 
prominent  and  beloved  public  figures,  in- 
cluding President  John  P.  Kennedy,  Mai- 
tln  Luther  King.  Jr..  and  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy, and  most  recently,  Mrs.  Martui 
Luther  King,  all  of  «  hom  died  needles.sly 
and  prematurely  at  the  hands  of  de- 
praved criminals  in  possession  of  Illegal 
fli'oarms. 

New  York  State  currently  has  one  of 
the  strongest  gun  control  laws  hi  the 
United  States  which  was  brought  about 
largely  to  attempt  to  combat  the  dra- 
matic increases  in  homicides  by  handgun 
in  that  State.  Included  among  the  provi- 
sions of  this  law  is  a  penalty  of  up  to 
7  yei)i=  in  prison  for  the  first  conviction. 
Yet  as  good  a.'i  this  law  Is  In  theorv. 
thanks  to  the  Judicial  s.vstem  In  New 
York  State,  it  has  been  virtually  inelTec- 
tive  in  practice. 

According  to  a  recent  studv  conduct- 
ed by  the  New  York  City  PoUce  Depnrt- 
mei-.;.  on!;-  nbcit  l  in  10  cr.scs  involving 


Individuals  arrested  for  Illegal  firearm 
possession  has  resulted  In  the  criminal 
being  put  behind  bars.  A  further  look 
at  this  study  Indicates  the  virtual  in- 
effectivene.ss  of  this  law.  due  to  a  sysiem- 
!tic  failure  to  enforce  the  law. 

Out  of  300  cases  affecting  342  defend - 
.ints.  who  were  In  posse.ssion  of  a  con- 
cealed, loaded  handgim.  a  felony,  orlv 
182  were  convicted,  either  at  a  trial  or 
by  pleading  guilty.  Nhiety-five.  or  almost 
30  percent  of  these  individuals  were  ac- 
quitted. 8  never  faced  criminal  charge- 
and  some  57  were  awaiting  trial. 

Out  of  the  convictions  wlilcii  were 
rchieved.  many  of  them  were  garnere<t 
througli  the  use  of  plea  bargaining  which 
lesulied  in  these  charge.';  beln^  reduced 
to  misdemeanors. 

\'f\.,  when  examining  tlic  penalties 
wliich  were  dealt  out  in  these  cases,  here 
we  find  the  most  staggering  statistics 
Less  than  20  percent  of  the  convictee.s 
recei'.ed  jail  sentences.  Of  those  who  did 
almost  80  percent  rcceircd  1  year  or  less. 
Almost  60  percent  were  merely  slapped 
with  fines,  or  placed  on  nrobatlon. 

One  must  ask?  What  is  the  sense  of 
a  town  council  or  a  State  legislatui-e.  or 
even  the  U.S.  Congress  enacting  strong 
criminal  laws,  wlien  the  enforcei-s  of 
these  laws  are  so  lax  and  reluctant  to 
enforce  them?  The  American  Judicial 
.system  has  for  years  religiously  upheld 
the  rights  of  the  crhninal.  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  obligations  to  the  law- 
abidUig  citizens  of  this  Nation  who  look 
to  the  judiciary  to  use  everv  method  at 
their  disposal  to  get  the  lawless  elements 
la  our  society  off  the  streets  and  behind 
bars. 

Mm-der.  the  .single  biggeit  crime  in 
this  Nation  has  increased  dramatically  In 
recent  years.  It  has  affected  all  segments 
of  the  society,  rich  and  poor,  powerful 
and  weak.  No  one  group  has  felt  the 
brunt  of  these  increases  more  than  tlic 
brave  men  who  man  our  police  forces 
acro-=s  this  Nation.  In  the  last  10  yeais. 
the  numbers  of  policemen  killed  In  the 
line  of  duty  has  risen  by  over  200  per- 
cent. 

How  hove  the  judicial  systems  re- 
sponded to  this?  Merely  by  eliminating 
the  strongest  deterrent  we  have  against 
committing  murder,  capital  pimlshment 
which  the  highest  judicial  board  in  the 
land,  the  Supreme  Court  raled  uncon- 
stitutional In  1968.  By  employing  such 
travesties  of  justice  as  plea  bargahiliiK 
the  most  heinous  of  nimes  have  been 
punished  by  rirtual  slaps  on  the  wjist-. 
How-  long  do  we  as  a  nation  have  to 
wait  befoi-e  we  act  to  cuib  the  growth 
of  crUne?  Who  else,  or  how  manv  more 
people,  must  be  killed  before  we  net  to 
change  our  Judicial  priorities  and  begin 
to  fully  enforce  the  laws  against  those 
who  violate  them.  We  are  a  nation  of 
laws  and  not  of  men.  our  Judges  and 
prosecutors  are  obligated  to  enforce  and 
Impose  the  law,  and  not  interpret  it  to 
their  lifcbig.  The  laws  of  this  Nation  are 
designed  to  be  applied  equally  to  all.  and 
so  are  the  penalties  for  those  who  violate 
them. 

As  a  former  policeman,  for  23  years, 
I  have  seen  firsthand  how  efforts  to  up- 
hold and  enforce  the  law  have  been  dev- 
ast.it?d  at  the  hands  of  soft  judges  who 
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would  rather  coddle  a  cilminal  than  pun- 
ish blm. 

We  must  as  national  legislators  con- 
tinue to  enact  strong  criminal  laws.  We 
must  also  work  to  insure  that  equally 
as  strong  men  and  women  enforce  these 
laws.  Inherent  to  a  strong  democracy 
IS  strong  law  enXorcenient,  without  It 
our  democracy  is  indeed  In  danger. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WAYNE  MORSE 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    VOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVtS 

Thursday.  July  25,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  wiih 
great  sadness  that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  late  Wayne  Morse.  It  seems  as 
though  an  era  has  come  to  an  end  with 
the  passing  this  week  of  Wayne  Morse 
and  the  death  last  mouth  o(  Ernest 
Giniening. 

The  death  of  Wayne  Morse  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  hard-fought  campaign  is  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  his  life.  He  was  a  battler, 
a  conscientious  legislator,  and  a  man  who 
recognized  the  need  for  leadership,  clear 
thhiklng.  and  clear  speaking. 

He  was  prophetically  far  ahead  of  his 
times  on  the  most  important  issue  for 
the  1980s,  the  war  in  Indochina.  It  was 
during  his  struggle  to  educate  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  about  the  war 
that  I  first  met  Wayne  Morse  and  I  al- 
ways considered  him  a  valuable  friend 
and  ally. 

But  during  his  career  prior  to  his  elec- 
tion to  tlie  Senate  and  in  his  distin- 
guished 24  years  of  service  to  that  body, 
he  was  much  more  than  a  one  Issue  man. 

Bom  on  October  20.  1900.  Wayne 
Morse  w&s  raised  a  farmer's  son  in  La- 
Follette.  Wis.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  received  law 
degrees  from  both  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota and  Columbia  University.  He 
taught  law  at  Columbia  and  later  at  the 
University  of  Oregon,  where  he  became 
dean  of  its  law  school  in  1931.  Morse 
had  developed  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
labor  matters  and  had  established  a  rep- 
utation for  arbitrating  labor  disputes 
with  skill  and  justice.  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  named  him  a  public  mem- 
ber ol  the  War  Labor  Board  in  1942. 

In  1944.  Mr.  Morse  was  first  elected 
to  the  Senate,  as  a  RepubUcan.  with 
strong  labor  support.  He  was  a  hard- 
working outspoken  Senator  who  took  his 
job  seriously.  He  was  reelected  to  the 
Senate  tenn  after  teim  from  twth  parties 
and.  in  1952.  as  an  independent.  His 
election  in  1956  was  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  after  vigorous  disagreement  with 
the  Republican  position  on  the  Korean 
war  settlement.  A  man  of  integrity,  he 
would  never  compromise  principle  for 
party  line. 

Wayne  Morse  openly  critcized  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  war  poUcies  long  before 
others  even  questioned  them.  He  was 
only  one  of  two  Senators  who  opposed 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  on  Au- 
gust 7.  1964.  This  was  an  act  of  great 
courage  and  forthrightness.  Prom  that 
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time  on,  he  voted  against  evei'y  piece  of 
legislation,  including  appropriations 
bills,  that  would  maintain  any  American 
troops  in  Vietnam.  He  tirelessly  trav- 
eled throughout  the  country  speaking 
out  against  the  war  and  he  vigorously 
supported  Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy's 
candidacy  for  President  in  1968  because 
of  his  antiwar  platform.  Mr.  Morse's 
outspokenness  and  activism  on  subjects 
before  they  were  commonly  acceptable 
exhibited  his  courage  and  independence. 
Senator  Mark  HATriEi-n  of  Oregon,  once 
said  of  Mr.  Morse : 

His  early  prophec>5  a»U  wfirnlngs  about 
Vleinam  were  such  that  v.'e  all  owe  him  a 
treat  debt. 

Wayne  Morse  described  his  own  phi- 
losophy as  one  of  'constitutional  liberal- 
iim."  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  in  the  early  1950's 
v.hen  to  do  so  wns  not  only  unfash- 
ionable but  sometimes  dangerous.  He 
was  a  firm  believer  in  civil  hberties  and 
worked  hard  on  civil  rights  legislation. 
He  fought  for  home  rule  for  Washington, 
D.C..  trade  imionism,  and  Federal  sup- 
port for  education.  In  short,  he  was  a 
fierce  fighter  for  the  common  people. 

Although  blunt  and  outspoken  for  his 
beliefs.  Morse  was  well  respected  by  his 
colleagues  as  brilliant  and  conscientious. 
He  was  an  accomplished  legislator  with 
expertise  in  foreign  policy,  education, 
and  labor  legislation.  He  managed  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  land-mark  aid-to-educa- 
tion bill  on  the  Senate  floor  and  when 
it  passed,  Johnson  said  of  Morse: 

No  one  else  could  have  done  it. 

Wa.vne  Morse's  defeat  in  1968  by  Mr. 
Bob  PacmvooD  for  the  Senate  was  very 
close.  His  chances  for  returning  to  the 
Senate  this  election  were  considered  quite 
good;  he  was  vigorously  campaigning 
last  week  when  he  became  suddenly  ill. 
Wayne  Morse  will  be  long  remembered 
for  his  honesty  and  integrity  as  a  man 
who  truly  sen'ed  the  American  people. 
His  forthrightness  and  perspective  will 
be  sorely  missed. 


July 
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ONE  VIEWPOINT  ON  OUR  CRIMINAL 
JUS'nCE  SYSTEM 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP  CAUFORKU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1S74 

Mr.  ROTTBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  tlie  re- 
quest of  one  of  my  constituents.  I  am  In- 
serting the  remarks  of  Justice  Macklln 
Fleming  of  the  California  District  Court 
of  Appeals,  delivered  befoie  the  Wllsliire 
Bar  Association  of  Los  Angeles  on  July 
23.  1974.  Even  though  I  do  not  share  all 
the  views  expressed  iu  his  speech.  I  find 
Justice  Fleming  presented  thoughtful 
arguments  for  his  position. 

The  remarks  follow: 

The  PaicE  op  Pehpett  Justice 
(By  Justice  Macklln  Fleming) 

The  inference  of  my  title.  "The  Price  of 
Perfect  Jiituce."  1*;  not  that  the  price  of 
Justice  Is  too  high,  but  that  perfect  justice 
Is  a  mirage.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  uluiilon  of 
perfect  JuBtlce,  we  Jeopardiiee  and  endangep 


the  attainable  Justice  that  lies  within  our 
grasp.  Voltaire  made  the  same  point  more 
gracefully  when  he  said.  -The  beat  la  the 
enemy  of  the  uood."  In  the  field  of  crlmtn.-il 
procedure  we  see  the  validity  of  his  observa- 
tion demonstrated  daily. 

Vicv.'cd  as  a  whole,  our  system  of  crlmiunl 
proced.u-o  amounta  to  a  chronic  scandal,  a 
"candal  which  lias  existed  for  so  many  dec- 
ades Its  Inevitability  is  assumed.  Not  to 
plain  ;uc  the  reasons  why  this  should  be  so. 
In  m5'  view  one  basic  cause  cf  the  scandal 
is  found  in  our  enchantment  with  the  vision 
of  perfec'ablUty— our  belief  that  perfect 
criminal  law  and  perfect  criminal  procedme 
lie  wilhlu  reach,  and  our  ccncluslon  that  per- 
fection may  be  attained  mechanically 
through  the  creation  of  additional  legal  ma- 
chinery. As  a  consequence  of  this  vision  the 
machinery  of  criminal  procedure  tends  to 
proliferate  llKe  some  blob  from  outer  space 
dropped  Into  a  favorable  environment. 

Let  me  illustrate.  We  have  long  Insisted  on 
the  'oest  and  most  elaborate  techniques  pos- 
sible to  ensvire  the  pcrfectabUlty  of  a  crim- 
inal trial,  since  the  trial  puts  the  defend- 
ant's life  or  liberty  at  risk.  For  almost  »s 
long  a  time  we  have  Insisted  upon  the  be»t 
possible  preliminary  examination.  In  which 
1'ven.thlng  to  be  presented  at  trial  Is  first 
piesemed  In  advance  of  trial,  on  the  theory 
that  unjustly  forcing  a  man  to  defend  him- 
self m  a  criminal  trial  Is  a  terrible  thing.  In 
the  past  few  years  we  have  extended  the 
s.nme  elaborate  methods  to  the  Issuance  of 
a  uarrant  for  arrest,  and  we  require  nearly 
The  same  procedures  and  showing  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  warrant  as  for  a  trial,  on  the 
theory  that  an  unjust  arrest  Is  a  terrible 
thing  that  should  not  happen. 

Recently,  the  same  Ideal  of  perfectabllliy 
has  been  extended  to  the  opening  of  an  (n- 
res.Hgation,  and  the  law  has  sought  to  bring 
Interrogation,  Issuance  of  subpenas.  tempo- 
rary detention,  even  surveillance,  within  the 
perfection  of  all  possible  safeguards,  on  the 
theory  that  to  unjustly  Initiate  a  criminal 
inveatlgatlon  Info  a  person's  affairs  la  an 
Intolerable  Intrusion.  Each  st*p  In  this 
process  appears  good  In  Itself.  But  the  net 
result  Is  that  legal  procedures  appropriate 
(or  trial  have  multiplied  themselves  Into 
slniUar  reqtilremenu  for  preliminary  exam- 
inations, for  Issuance  of  warrants,  and  for 
opening  of  Investigations— with  the  con- 
sequence that  a  showing  of  criminal  UabUlty 
In  a  given  matter  may  be  required  over  and 
over  again.  This  proliferation  of  safeguards 
leads  not  to  perfectablllty  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure but  to  paralvsls  of  criminal  legal 
procedure. 

Consider  another  aspect  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure— mtiltlple  review.  As  you  know,  our 
system  of  criminal  review  after  trial  encom- 
passes possible  review  by  the  appellate  court, 
the  state  supreme  court,  and  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Thus  four  courts  may 
pass  on  a  given  cause.  But  In  addition  to  a 
system  of  appellate  review  after  trial  vie 
have  what  amounts  to  a  system  of  appellate 
review  before  trial  and  eve'n  during  the  trial 
Itself,  We  also  have  a  system  of  constitutional 
law  under  which  slate  and  federal  courts 
operate  concurrently  and/or  sequentially, 
upon  the  same  subject  matter.  The  result 
of  this  proliferation  of  legal  machinery  Is 
that  a  contested  cause  of  any  consequence 
wiu— not  may,  but  will — take  yeare  for  Ita 
resolution.  The  main  product  of  the  unre- 
solved cause  la  the  frustration  of  criminal 
justice. 

Those  who  believe  In  perfect  justice  argue 
that  all  this  machinery  u  essential  In  order 
to  achieve  due  process  of  law.  They  are  sati-;- 
fied  Willi  the  present  system  and  assume  It 
Inevitable  to  spend  In  some  cases  four  to  five 
weeks  to  select  a  Jury,  to  spend  four  to  five 
years  to  resolve  a  criminal  cause,  to  try  the 
same  cause  three,  four,  as  many  as  five 
times,  to  Indulge  a  system  that  permits 
twelve  or  more  Judicial  examinations  of  the 
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same  Issue  (our  machinerj*  has  so  multi- 
plied that  In  theory  50  examinations  of  the 
same  Issue  are  possible).  But  Is  this  Inevita- 
ble? We  cannot,  of  course,  accuratelr  com- 
pare our  present  system  of  criminal  law 
with  what  It  might  be  under  other  clrcum- 
siaixes  but  It  Is  possible  to  compare  it  with 
the  system  used  In  England,  the  country 
that  invented  due  process  of  law  and  whose 
fairness  of  judicial  proced\iro  is  admired 
throughout  the  world.  For  this  purpose  I 
have  selected  like  caxises  in  England  and 
America  and  compared  their  disposition. 
First,  the  causes  of  Lord  Haw-Haw  and 
Tokyo  Rose. 

During  World  War  II  Lord  Haw-Haw  (Wll- 
linm  Joyce)  and  Tokyo  Rosa  (Iva  DAquLno) 
made  repeated  radio  propaganda  broadcasts 
on  behalf  of  Germany  and  Japan  respec- 
tively. At  the  end  of  the  war  each  wa&  ar- 
rested and  each  was  charged  with  treason. 
The  defense  in  both  cases  was  similar — at 
the  time  of  the  broadcasts  the  defendant  did 
not  owe  allegiance  to  the  prosecuting  coun- 
try. Both  defendants  were  ultimately  con- 
victed. But  their  ca^es  followed  quite  dif- 
ferent chronologies. 

1.  Joyce  was  arrested  In  Austria  in  May 
194S  and  the  following  month  he  was  flown 
to  England  and  charged  with  treason.  Trial 
was  set  for  July  but  was  continued  to  Sep- 
tember In  order  to  allow  defense  counsel 
further  time  to  prepare.  Trial  started  Ui 
September  1945  and  lasted  about  three  days, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Jury  found 
Joyce  guilty  of  treason.  In  October  Jovce's 
appeal  was  heard  by  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal,  and  In  November  that  court  dis- 
missed the  appeal.  In  December  194S  the 
House  of  Lords  affirmed  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Criminal  Appe  I  and  dismissed  the 
appeal .  On  3  Jauuarv  1 94G  Joyce  was 
hanged. 

3.  D'Aqulno  was  arrested  and  interned  In 
Japan  In  October  1945,  released  in  October, 
1846,  and  rearrested  in  Tokyo  in  August 
1948.  She  was  flown  t-o  San  Francisco  and 
indicted  for  treason  In  October  1948.  Her 
trial  began  on  6  July  1949  and  lasted  until 
30  September  1949.  when  the  Jury  found 
her  guilty  of  treason.  In  October  1949  she 
was  sentenced  to  10  years  in  prison  and 
fined  $10,000.  She  began  her  sentence  In 
November  1949.  but  in  February  1950  slie 
was  granted  ball  pending  appeal  by  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Douglas  sitting  as  a  circuit 
Justice.  The  court  of  appeals  heard  her  ap- 
peal m  March  1951  and  affirmed  the  Judg- 
ment of  conviction  In  October  1951.  Her  pe- 
tition for  rehearing  in  the  court  of  appeals 
was  denied  In  December  1951.  her  petition 
for  certiorari  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  was  denied  m  Apria  1952.  and  her  mo- 
tion for  leave  to  file  a  second  petition  for 
rehearing  was  denied  on  6  April  1953. 

The  disposition  of  Joyce's  case  from  time 
of  arrest  to  final  judgment  took  les.^  than 
seven  months.  The  disposition  of  D'Aqulno"s 
case  from  thne  of  arrest  to  final  judgment 
took  90  months,  a  period  roughly  13  times 
as  long.  If  we  compare  time  periods  from 
initial  accusations  to  final  Judgment  the 
period  for  Joyce  was  six  mouths  while  that 
for  D*Aqulno  was  54  months,  a  period  nine 
titnesas  long. 

Consider  the  Great  Mall  Train  Robbery, 
England's  most  celebrated  caxise  of  the  cen- 
tury and  the  longest  criminal  trial  in 
Eugllsh  history.  That  trial  lasted  48  trial 
daj-s.  UntU  very  recently  the  longest  murder 
trial  In  England  was  that  of  Dr.  Adams. 
Whose  trial  lasted  21  trial  days.  When  we 
examine  the  disposition  of  causes  of  similar 
notoriety  in  this  country  we  find  such  causes 
m  that  of  the  Manson  group  m  Los  Angeles, 
whose  trial  took  9  months,  or  the  murder 
trial  of  Bobby  Scale  In  Connecticut,  where 
selection  of  the  Jury  alone  took  6  months. 
Selection  of  a  Jury  to  try  an  English  criminal 
ca\ise  normally  takes  only  a  few  minutes. 
You  all  remember  the  Slrhan  Sirhnn  case. 
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the  assassination  of  Robert  Kennedy  and 
the  wounding  of  five  other  persons  on  5  June 
1968  In  full  view  of  a  dozen  or  more  wit- 
nesses, where  the  principal  Issue  concerned 
the  mental  state  of  the  defendant.  Slrhan 
was  not  brought  to  trial  In  a  California  state 
court  until  seven  months  after  the  assassina- 
tion, and  in  a  trial  that  lasted  46  trial  days 
he  was  convicted  of  murder  and  assault  with 
intent  to  murder  over  a  principal  defense  of 
Insanity.  Until  February  1973  Slrhan's  appeal 
remained  pending  in  the  appellate  courts.  A 
case  involving  comparable  publicity  and 
comparable  issues  occurred  In  England  this 
year,  when  on  March  20.  Ian  Ball  sought  to 
kidnap  for  ransom  Princess  A::ne  and  was 
captured  and  subdued  after  a  gun  battle.  On 
May  23  of  this  year,  some  two  mouths  after 
the  event.  Ball  pleaded  guilty  to  attempted 
kidnapping  and  attempted  murder  and  was 
ordered  confined  to  a  mental  institution  for 
an  indefinite  period.  DlsposlUon  of  the  Slr- 
han case  took  4'j  years.  Disposition  of  Ball's 
case  took  2  months  and  3  daj-s. 

It  can.  of  course,  be  argnod  that  English 
law  Is  something  special  and  that  because 
of  that  country's  long  tranquility  compari- 
sons with  England  are  unfair.  Consider  Ire- 
land. Last  April  26.  as  a  result  of  en  armed 
robbery  committed  by  four  men  and  one 
woman,  paintings  valued  at  20  million  dol- 
lars were  stolen  from  a  private  house  near 
Dublin.  Thereafter  demands  were  made  for 
£500.000  ransom  and  the  transfer  of  Irish 
terrorists  from  British  prisons  to  Jails  in 
Northern  Ireland.  On  May  4  Bridget  Rose 
Dugdale,  33-year-old  daughter  of  a  British 
millionaire,  was  arrested  In  County  Cork  in 
possession  of  the  stolen  paintings.  On  June 
25  she  pleaded  gtUlty  in  Dublin  to  a  charge 
of  receiving  stolen  property  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  9  years  imprisonment. 

Thus.  Miss  Dugdale's  cause  was  disposed  of 
within  52  days  of  the  date  of  her  arrest.  Two 
other  factors  caught  my  attention  in  this 
case.  First,  while  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  Miss  Dugdale  was  one  of  the  robbers 
proof  of  that  charge  was  apparently  not 
certain  and  the  robbery  charge  was  dismissed 
in  favor  of  the  charge  of  receiving  stolen 
property.  Second,  Miss  Dugdale  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  to  berate  the  government  that 
had  prosecuted  her.  and  to  present  IRA  prop- 
aganda. But  her  opportunity  was  not  un- 
limited, for  the  entire  court  proceedings 
were  concluded  in  2  hours,  and  Miss  Dug- 
dale's oration  lasted  only  10  minutes.  It  stag- 
gers the  imagination  to  contemplate  the 
length  of  time  it  would  take  in  this  country 
to  resolve  criminal  charges  Involving  a  mil- 
lionaire's daughter  purportedly  acting  in  a 
revolutionary  caxise.  In  Ireland,  the  time  was 
less  than  2  months. 

The  relevancy  of  these  comparisons  is  dis- 
tressingly simple  but  one  we  tend  to  put  out 
of  mind.  Justice  delayed  is  Justice  denied. 
Long  delay  in  the  resolution  of  a  criminal 
cause  frustrates  the  criminal  law  function, 
whose  principal  purpose  Is  to  deter  others 
from  future  criminal  conduct.  With  loss  of 
speed  in  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  person, 
at  least  one  who  has  been  caught,  goes  loss 
of  the  deterrent  elfect  of  the  criminal  law 
on  the  conduct  of  others.  The  relationship 
of  crime  to  punishment  as  one  of  cause  and 
effect  becomes  blurred.  Ultimate  punishment 
years  later  is  seen  at  that  time  as  mere  vin- 
dictive ness. 
How  can  matters  be  improved? 
I  have  four  suggestions,  two  relatlug  to 
state  of  mind,  and  two  to  mechanics  of  crim- 
inal justice. 

First,  we  must  tr\-  to  eliminate  procrastina- 
tion as  a  way  of  life  In  the  criminal 
law.  Procrastination  ts  a  sin  of  lawyers, 
trial  Judges,  clerks,  reporters,  appellate 
Judges,  in  brief  everyone  connected  with  the 
macliinery  of  criminal  law.  When  I  first  went 
on  the  bench  I  was  shocked  to  discover  that 
some  lawyers  routinely  scheduled  two  to  three 
matters  for  the  same  hour,  knowing  in  ad- 
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Vance  they  would  be  able  to  fulfill  only  one 
of  their  commitments.  Not  uncommonly.  12 
Jiuors.  several  other  lawyers,  the  trial  Judge, 
and  covu-t  attaches,  found  themselves  await- 
ing the  pleasure  of  a  single  lawyer  tending 
to  other  business  elsewhere.  But  I  was  even 
more  shocked  to  find  the  high  degree  of 
tolerance  for  such  conduct. 

For  example,  under  the  rules  a  felony 
charge  should  proceed  to  trial  *ithin  6C> 
days.  In  Lqs  Angeles  Coimty  less  than  hnl' 
the  criminal  cases  do.  A  criminal  appeal 
should  be  resolved  within  5  to  7  months  of 
the  time  of  sentence.  In  this  district  last 
year  the  average  time  period  for  criminal  ap- 
peals from  notice  nf  cppeal  to  r.ppeiiare  dis- 
pasuiou  rsn  from  12  to  IB  months.  Procra.'.ti- 
nailon  must  be  recognized  for  the  sin  that 
it  is.  Once  we  cease  to  tolerate  procrastina- 
tion. Its  use  win  fall  Into  disfavor  and  in 
time  acquire  tiie  character  of  unprofes-sional 
conduct. 

Yet  all  is  not  imrelieved  gloom.  Consider 
the  ca.se  of  Arthur  Bremer,  who  wotmded 
Governor  George  Wallace  and  three  other 
persons  lu  May  1972  and  was  immediately 
arrested.  Bremer  was  brought  to  trial  In  h 
Maryland  state  court  within  2'i  months  of 
the  shooting,  and  in  a  trial  that  lasted  4  day.s. 
he  was  convicted  of  assault  with  intent  to 
murder  over  a  principal  defense  of  Insanity. 
His  conviction  was  affirmed  on  appeal  and 
the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  denied  a 
hearing  in  October  1973.  about  l^i  years  af- 
ter the  assassination.  Thus  a  case  practlcallv 
identical  with  that  of  Slrhan  Slrhan  went 
to  flual  disposition  in  about  a  third  of  the 
4*3  years  the  later  case  took. 

My  second  suggestion  concerns  retroac- 
tivity. Under  retroactivity  when  a  new  rule 
of  law  Is  established,  courts  decree  that  ev- 
erything that  hns  been  done  before  contrary 
to  the  new  rule  has  to  be  done  over  again. 
Nothing  16  more  disruptive  of  an  orderly 
system  than  to  have  It  regularly  torn  down 
because  blueprints  for  a  new  structttre  have 
Just  come  off  the  drawing  board.  Undoubtediv 
in  the  year  2004  many  procedures  we  us^* 
today  win  be  thought  primitive  by  a  succes- 
sor generation  and  wiU  have  been  Improved 
upon,  but  this  is  no  good  reason  to  deny 
the  validity  of  dispositions  of  criminal  causes 
made  today  under  the  rules  now  In  effect. 
Unlimited  retroactivity  means  that  no  Judg- 
ment is  ever  final,  and  nothing  is  ever  adju- 
dicated. It  should  have  no  place  iu  the  crim- 
inal law. 

My  third  suggestion  is  that  a  defendar.t 
be  tried  only  once  to  Judgment.  If  on  ap- 
peal after  judgment  of  conviction  the  trial 
15  found  substantially  defective  or  unialr 
the  Judgment  should  be  reversed  and  the  de- 
fendant go  free.  If  defects  are  found  in  the 
trial  but  the  defects  have  not  suboUntially 
Influenced  the  result,  the  Judgment  should 
stand  and  become  immune  from  further  ju- 
dicial examination.  Tlie  occasional  mlstake.s 
and  mishaps  discovered  after  Judgment  can 
be  cured  through  executive  action  and  the 
pardoning  power  without  infringing  upon 
the  mtegrity  of  the  court's  Judgment.  To 
some  of  you  this  proposal  may  sound  revolu- 
tionary, but  it  is  acUially  a  return  to  first 
principles.  The  English  have  olwavs  had  n 
system  of  only  one  trial  to  final  Judgment. 
Justice  Story  in  1834  thought  the  .same  rule 
applicable  In  this  country,  and  it  was  not 
until  1896  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Ball  that  multiple  trials  were  sanctioned  In 
the  federal  courts.  One  trial  would  certainly 
sharpen  the  responsibility  of  everyone  con- 
nected with  a  criminal  cause,  trial  Judge, 
counsel,  witiicsse-*.  appellate  court,  to  whom 
the  seriousness  of  what  they  u*ere  doing 
would  bo  brought  home  bv  realization  of  its 
flnaluy. 

My  last  suggestion  Is  that  this  eo^mtry 
adopt  a  tmlfled  system  of  courts  for  oil  crim- 
inal and  related  causes.  The  past  22  vears 
experience  of  state  and  federal  courts  oper- 
ating as  courle  of  general  Jurisdiction  on  the 
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same  subject  ninffer.  eitbor  slmiUtaneousIy 
or  sequentially,  has  been  a  disastrous  ex- 
perience for  all  tbose  connected  with  the 
criminal  law  except  those  defendanu  who 
have  nwd  this  parallel  JuriAdictlon  to  frua- 
irate  the  operation  of  the  law,  it  seems  to 
no  tiiis  country  has  reached  a  point  In  its 
development  uhere  serious  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  creation  of  a  unified 
system  of  courts 

This  could  be  accomplished  in  two  ways. 
Either  the  rartoii>  sute  court  sjrhtems  oper- 
aiin?  up  to  the  United  Stales  Supreme  Court 
could  be  retained,  and  the  lower  federal 
courts  phased  out  m  the  way  the  federal  com- 
merce court  and  the  circuit  courts  were 
phased  out:  or  a  federal  sjsiem  of  courts  of 
general  jurtsdiciicn  could  be  created  to  en- 
force both  federal  aud  state  law  and  the 
state  courts  discontinued.  A  system  of  state 
couru  Is  relied  upon  lu  Australia,  where  the 
state  courts  arc  exclusive  arbiters  of  both 
state  and  federal  law.  By  contmst.  a  fedcr:.! 
system  of  courrs  Is  the  basic  system  used  in 
Canada,  where  the  provlii-Lal  Judges  are  ap- 
pomted  by  the  federal  gcn-crnment  and  en- 
force both  provincial  and  federal  law.  Both 
systems,  funnel  Into  a  federal  supreme  court 
at  the  apes.  I  hope  that  within  the  next  few 
years  legal  scholars  wUl  study  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  vnmed  system  of  courts  In  this 
country  and  propose  ways  and  means  to  re- 
structure and  simplify  our  Judicial  system. 
To  sum  up — perfect  Justice,  no:  attainable 
Justice,  yes.  In  criminal  law.  as  tn  church, 
the  holiness  of  the  proceedings  shoMid  not  be 
equated  with  the  length  or  repetitlveness  of 
the  services. 


UNU'SRSITIES'  INDEPENDENCE 
ERODING 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TFAGUE 

or  irXAS 
IN  THE  HOfSE  OP  REPHESE.NTA  i  tVES 

ThUTSdav,  July  25,  1974 

Mr.  TEAQUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ee\eral 
articles  of  late  have  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  speak  of  the  Increasing  In- 
fringement by  the  Federal  Government 
on  this  Nation's  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

One  of  those  articles  arpeared  In  the 
Battalion,  which  is  the  student  news- 
paper at  Texas  A  <i  M.  Unlver.sitv.  That 
article  quotes  the  pre.sldcnt  of  Texas 
A  k  M.  University.  Dr.  Jack  Williams,  as 
.saying  that  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare's  auditing  meth- 
ods "is  something  akin  to  harassment." 
The  remainder  of  Dr.  Wilhams'  com- 
ments are  also  disturbing. 

I  include  with  the  article  about  Dr. 
Williams,  an  additional  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  on  June  28. 

I  commend  the  articles  to  you.  my  fel- 
low Members,  and  the  general  public. 

The  articles  follow: 
TAMU  Pbesjocnt  Tells  CHAMcer.  or  Cok- 

MF.^CE:    UVIVEItSITIEs'    I.S'DEPEKDCNCE    ERODING 

(By  Ceroid  Oliver) 

Eiicroachmeat  of  tlie  fcderil  tiovernmrut  is 
resu'.tlDg  In  steady  eroflion  of  the  independ- 
ence of  talglier  education,  said  TAMt;  presi- 
dent Jacfe  Wlllliim..i  in  a  speech  befoie  the 
Br.nn-College  Station  Chamoer  of  Commerce 
on  Tuesday. 

WUUams  said  liiat  universities  haie  been 
the  tar^t  for  every  type  of  control.  He  said 
that  the  question  of  vblcb  professors  wUl 
receive  tenure  may  soon  he  decided  at  the 
federal  level.  The  !eder.il  government  ..-  also 
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Imposing  quotas  on  minority  groups  era- 
ployed  by  the  university.  WUllams  said  no 
potentud  employe  may  l>e  required  to  have 
qualifications  greater  tlian  the  leaft  qualified 
person  holding  an  equivalent  position. 

In  the  past  the  university  was  audited  by 
the  Defense  Department.  This  Job  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  aud  Welfaie.  Williams  said  tliat 
HEW  auditing  'is  something  akin  to  har- 
assment." 

Williams  said  that  due  to  18-year-old 
rights  and  recent  court  cases,  the  university 
is  losing  control  over  student  discipline. 

•■Bureaucracy  is  moving  steadily  to  control 
us  in  a  way  Orwell  never  euvisloned  in 
•JiHS.'  My  fears  are  \ery  real  and  I  express 
them  very  seriously."  said  Wilhams. 

iFrom  the  Houston  chronicle.  June  28,  1D741 
MTKoarriEs  Hear  Pacdi-ty  QLALrrv— 
Repobt 
(  By  Gene  I.  Maeroflt 
:^Ew    York. — The    amrmatlve   action   pro- 
er.im  by  which  the  federal  government  is 
compelling  colleges  and  unlvei-sities  to  hire 
more  women  and  blacks  is  lowering  stand- 
ards and  undermhilng  faculty  quality,  says 
a  report  published  today  under  the  sponsor- 
-■^^hip  of  the  CariKgie  Commission  on  Higher 
Kducalion. 

Ladtlng  an  adequate  pool  of  qualified 
women  and  blacks  for  tenured  appointments. 
Use  IGa-pace  report  asserts,  institutions  are 
••playing  musicol  chairs."  pirating  the  lim- 
i'.ed  ni'm!)er  ot  minority  and  women  faculty 
iiicmbers  from  each  other. 

Moreover,  it  is  charged  that  new  minority 
ii:id  women  appointees  may  be  paid  more 
:Iian  white  male  faculty  members  at  the 
.s;ime  level  and  Uiat  some  do  not  have  proper 
qualifications  for  the  tenured  and  unteuured 
positions  to  which  they  are  appointed. 

"The  whole  affirmative  action  system  by 
which  it  Is  determined  whether  a  unlverjiity 
is  underutlUzlng  women  and  blacks  in 
tenured  positions  should  not  really  apply  In 
choosing  a  medieval  historian,"  Dr.  Rich- 
ard A.  Lester,  the  author  of  the  report,  said 
Thursday.  "It  is  a  statistical  system  that 
deals  more  with  the  hiring  of  typists,  brick- 
layers or  unikuied  labor." 

Lester  is  an  economic  professor  at  Prince- 
ton University  aud  Former  Denn  of  the  fac- 
ulty. The  report  entitled  •'Antl-blas  Regula- 
tions of  Universities:  Faculty  problems  and 
Their  Solution-s,"  was  one  of  several  projects 
that  were  ui;der  way  when  the  Carnegie 
Commission  in  1973  completed  its  six-year. 
t6  million  study  of  higher  education. 

His  findings  are  based  on  the  research  of 
n'hcrs  and  a  st\idy  he  made  of  the  way  in 
which  affirmative  artion  programs  were  car- 
ried out  over  five  years  at  20  leading  insii- 
tutions,  most  of  which  are  among  the  larg- 
est federal  contractors  In  the  academic  world. 
The  report  is  part  of  a  series  of  research 
studies  by  individual  scholars  or  groups  of 
schoUrs  published  by  McGraw-HlU  with  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Carnegie  Commission   but 
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merical  hiring  goals  that  often  have  little 
relevance  to  the  character  ajd  mission  of 
universities." 

The  federal  government,  through  the  Oe- 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
is  requiring  the  1.500  colleges  and  uniyersi-^ 
ties  with  various  :ederal  contracts  to  develop 
affirmative  aotloa  programs  for  Inereaslnj; 
faculty  representation  of  minority  groups 
and  InsuriTig  their  equal  treatment.  The 
groups  covered  are  women,  blacks,  native 
Amerkans.  Asian  Americans  and  SpauLsh- 
surnAmed  Americans. 

Institutions  found  to  be  in  vlolailon  fnce 
a  cutoff  of  federal  funds,  which  run  iiito 
the  tens  ol  millions  of  dollars  for  the  Irtrye 
uniTcrrlilc"  with  extensive  research  con- 
tracts. 

Lester  maintains  that  the  competition  of 
the  Institutions  for  the  limited  number  of 
finalised  minority  acadcml-lans — a  study  in 
"The  Jov:rn.Tl  of  Higher  Education"  esii- 
mates  there  are  no  more  than  3.500  blnck 
Ph.D.s  in  the  entire  coimtry — has  at  times 
drlve'i  vji  salaries  "well  above  those  for 
whli'.s  with  equivalent  or  better  quallfica- 
iicms." 

Dr.  Mary  M.  Leppcr.  director  of  the  hlpher 
ediK'ntlon  division  of  HEW's  office  for  civil 
rights,  said  she  agreed  with  Lester's  crli- 
icl.ims  regarding  some  of  the  mechanics  of 
the  amrmatlve  action  pro-ram. 

"But  t  lake  strong  exception."  she  said, 
"with  his  basic  premise  that  affirmative  nc- 
tlou  :s  lowering  the  excellence  of  higher  edu- 
cation. The  charge  that  women  and  minori- 
ties are  not  prepared  as  potentially  excel- 
lent educators  as  white  males  cannot  be 
substantiated. 

"We  .ire  only  asking  universities  to  hire 
based  on  men  and  using  standards  of  merit, 
'1  acre  Is  no  doubt  that  higher  education  will 
be  the  richer  for  bringing  In  women  and 
minorities  to  represent  the  pluralism  that 
exists  in  American  society." 

Dr.  Lepper.  a  former  political  science  pro- 
fessor at  California  State  University  at  Pul- 
lerton.  said  she  was  well  aware  of  the  supply 
shortage  of  minority  Ph.D.s  cited  by  Dr. 
Lepper  and  that  in  the  future  more  than  half 

the  efforts  of  her  would  be  directed 

tow.ird  increasing  the  supply  by  insuring 
more  equitable  treatment  of  women  and 
minority  students. 


HAWAH  STATE  SENATE  HONORS 
DOROTHY  ROSE  FISHER  BABI- 
KEAU.  "THE  BIRD  LADY  OP  LANI- 
KAI" 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 


OF    HAWAII 


IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  July  25.  ISJi 

„„.        Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  long 

separate  from  the  21  reports  issued  by  the    before  the  oriRinal  Endangered  Species 
"  Act  was  pas-wd  by  Coneress,  Hawaii  liad 

iU  own  unolBclal  prot/ector  or  wUdllle. 
She  Li  Mrs.  Dorothy  Rose  Fisher  Babi- 
neau.  aHectionatcIy  Icnown  throughout 
the  Islands  as  the  Bird  Lady  of  Lanlkal. 
Mrs.  Bablneau.  whose  unselfish  con- 
cern for  wildlife  has  since  been  recos- 
nized  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice as  well  as  the  State  of  Hawaii,  is  the 
founder  of  a  convalescent  hospital  tor 
wounded  bii-ds.  Her  characteristic  con- 
cern for  living  creatures  extends  far  be- 
yond birds,  however.  She  is  also  a  dedi- 
cated and  hishly  effective  volunteer  at 
Hawaii's  Suicide  and  Crisis  Center. 

Now  writing  a  book  on  birds  and  bird 
care.   Dorothy   Bablneau   was   recently 


commission  Itaelf 

It  IS  urged  tn  the  document  that  the  Etress 
oa  hiring  minority  members  should  be  ac- 
companied by  a  more  appropriate  emphasis 
oil  increasing  the  supply  of  well-prepared 
Ronifrii  aud  blacks  «ith  doctor.U  degrees. 

v/riting  lo  the  book's  fontard.  Dr.  Cl.irk 
Kerr,  chalrmajl  of  the  Carnegie  Commission, 
says  that  Lester  warns  that  affirmative  action 
programs  ■'fall  to  take  Into  consideration 
cither  the  Inadequate  supply  of  qualified  peo- 
ple among  those  groups  currently  under- 
represented  on  our  faculties  or  the  charac- 
teristics of  academic  employment  that  dis- 
tinguish  it  Irom  employment  in  Industry." 

"At  stake,"  Kerr  says,  "Is  not  only  an  equi- 
table system  of  academic  employment,  but 
also  10a«  of  financial  support  as  government 
applies  economic  sanctions  to  achieve  nu- 
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honored  by  the  HawaU  State  Senate  for 
her  important  contributions  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii.  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues will  find  of  Interest  the  text  of 
ilie  Senate  resolution,  a  salute  to  an  in- 
dividual who  truly  cares,  and  whose  ef- 
forts have  made  a  real  difference  to  the 
people  of  Hawaii.  As  a  gesture  of  con- 
gratulations, I  submit  the  resolution  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record: 

StSATZ  RBSOLt'TtON  HONORINt;  DOBOTHT  ROSE 
KlSHER  BaBIKEAU.  "THE  BlBO  LaDT  OF 
L.^NIKAI" 

Whereas,  among  the  long  list  of  man's  best 
friends  are  the  One  feathered  friends — the 
blids  who  bring  much  Joy.  pleasure,  color  aud 
music  to  the  residents  of  Hawaii:  and 

Whereas,  among  the  best  friends  of  the 
birds  of  Hawaii  has  been  Dorothy  Bablneau, 
whose  home  In  lanlkal  Is,  and  has  been  for 
years,  a  convalescent  lios^pltal  for  many 
feothered  creatures  In  the  area:  and 

Whereas,  baby  birds,  middle-aged  blnls  and 
older  birds  have  all  found  refuge,  solace  and 
friendship  In  the  Bablneau  bird  hospital  over 
the  years:  and 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Bablneau  has  been  Involved 
in  the  rescue  and  care  of  manv  famous  birds, 
including  ■•Sebastian  and  Barney"  two  mynab 
birds  raised  from  babies,  as  well  as  "Scooby 
Booby,  a  red-footed  boobv  bird  that  had 
been  accidentally  shot  at  the  Kaneohe  Ma- 
rine Corps  Air  station:  and 

Whereas.  Mrs.  B,\blneau  has  permits  from 
the  State  and  Federal  wildlife  agencies  to 
treat  birds  that  fail  under  her  protection  and 
Is  now  workliie  on  an  Important  boot  on 
birds:  and 

Whereas,  Mr^.  BablMOfU  has  been  honored 
for  her  volunteei  w.rk  not  only  with  birds, 
but  for  caring  for  people  tluough  the  Suicide 
and  Crisis  Center;  ai'd 

Wliereas,  Mrs.  Biib:i,f.>au  i,;is  made  an  Im- 
portant contribution  directly  to  the  people 
of  HawaU,  by  her  unselllsh  care  aud  recogni- 
tion of  the  Interrelationship  between  people 
and  wildlife;  now.  therefore. 

Be  it  resoit-ed  by  the  Senate  of  the  Seventh 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Regular 
Session  of  1974,  Tliat  this  body  recognize  Mrs 
Dorothy  Rose  Plsher  Bablneau,  the  bird  lady 
of  Lanlkal  tor  her  contributions  to  the  State 
of  Hawaii:  and 

Be  <l  further  resolicd.  That  a  certified  copy 
ot  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  Mrs 
Dorothy  Bablnenu.  143  Pauahllanl  Place 
Lanlkal. 


REMARKS  OF  REPKESENTATTVE 
HENRY  P  SMITH  III  ON  IMPEACH- 
MENT 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

op   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1974 
Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  remarks  of  our 
colleague,  Hon.  Henry  P.  Smith  III, 
made  in  the  general  debate  on  impeach- 
ment by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
on  the  ei-ening  of  July  24,  1974. 

I  m.iy  not,  ultimately,  reach  the  same 
conclu-<.lon  as  has  my  friend  and  col- 
league, Mr.  Smith.  Nevertheless,  his  re- 
marks are  thoughtful  and  judicious,  and 
fully  consonant  with  the  high  standard 
of  workmanship  and  service  that  Heney 
Smith— who  is  retiring  from  Congress  at 
the  end  of  this  session— has  brought  to 
Ijear  as  a  conscientious  and  valued  Mem- 
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ber  of  this  body  during  his  10  years  ot 
service  here. 

The  statement  of  Henry  P.  Skitr  m 
follows; 
Statement  or  Hon.  Hekby  P.  Smith  m 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Cun»mlttee:  I  know  that  we  all  feel  the 
weight  ot  the  historic  action  we  are  about 
to  take,  after  months  of  dUigent  Inquiry  Into 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  President 
ot  the  United  States  should  be  Impeached. 
It  Is  a  solemn  duty  we  have  undertaken 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
stitution ot  the  United  States.  How  we  de- 
cide here,  how  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  decide  It  we  recommend  Impeach- 
ment, how  the  Senate  may  resolve  the  Isauc 
If  the  H;'use  shall  vote  Impeachment  of  the 
Presldciit.  are  decisions  which  wUl  affect  ottr 
nation  in  one  way  or  another  forever. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  exprei>suig  my 
respect  for  the  other  37  lawyer  members  of 
this  committee  who  have  borne  the  grueltltig 
work  of  this  Intiulry  lor  monlUs.  And  I  take 
this  opp.jrtunUy  also  to  express  my  respect 
aud  thanks  to  t!ie  members  of  the  Impeach- 
ment Inquiry  stafl  and  the  regular  stalt  mem- 
bers of  thu  Committee  for  the  dedicated  pro- 
fessional Jabs  each  and  every  one  of  them 
has  done  during  this  historic  project.  The 
massive  amount  of  Information,  documents, 
testimony  and  legal  precedents  they  have' 
gathered,  a^jsimliated.  organlited  and  pre- 
sented wuh  .skill  during  these  montiu  of  this 
inquiry,  arc  almost  ijeyond  belief. 

Tl>e  Constitutional  duty  of  this  Commit- 
tee in  regard  lo  impeachment,  possibly  that 
of  the  House  and  possibly  that  of  the  Sen- 
ate, always  a  s.id  duty.  Is  a  particularly  sad 
one  here  in  that  It  contemplates  the  possible 
impeachment  and  conviction  of  a  President 
who  has  elided  our  direct  participation  in  a 
better  and  divisive  v.ar  which  was  not  of 
his  making,  and  who,  history  may  show  has 
done  more  than  any  person  now  living  to 
bring  about  peace  and  brotherhood  in  tlils 
world,  through  his  bold  Initiatives  In  estab- 
lishing communication  and  bases  for  under- 
standing with  other  powerful  nations  and 
other  powerful  peoples,  and  through  bis  Inl- 
tlativcs,  carried  out  by  the  painstaking  and 
tireless  work  of  dedicated  aides,  in  creating 
the  climate  for  and  the  support  of  a  real 
cease  fire  In  the  Middle  E,Ti;t  and  now  in 
C.vpru3. 

But.  even  so.  if  this  President  has  also 
been  guilty  of  "Treason,  Bribery,  or  other 
high  Crimea  and  Misdemeanors",  then  it  Is 
the  Co:isiltutlonal  duty  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  Impeach  him  and  the 
Constitutional  duty  of  the  Senate  to  convict 
him.  To  determine  whether  there  are  valid 
grounds  for  impeachment  has  been  the  duty 
of  this  Committee.  Wo  have  a  Resolution 
and  Articles  of  Impeachment  before  us  aud 
we  have  for  months  examined  mountaUis 
of  evidence  and  listened  to  witnesses.  There 
Is  here  no  charge  of  treason,  so  the  question 
is,  do  we  think  the  President  is  guilty  of  the 
charges  ot  "Bribery  or  other  high  Crimes  and 
Misdemeanors'?  •nio  President  says  he  Is 
not. 

What  measure  or  standard  of  evidence  Is 
necessary  for  this  Committee  to  say  he  Is  or 
may  be  guilty?  I  think  it  is  something  more 
than  "probable  cause  "  which  Is  sumclcnt  for 
Indictment  by  a  Grand  Jury,  and  something 
less  than  "satisfaction  bevond  a  reasonable 
doubt"  which  Is  required  for  conviction  of 
a  crime.  Mr.  St.  Clair,  the  President's  lawyer, 
has  suggested  a  standard  of  -clear  and  con- 
vincing proof, "  and  Mr.  Doar,  the  chief  coun- 
sel of  this  Committee's  impeachment  Uiqulry 
staff,  appeared  to  endorse  this  statement 

Except  for  one  area.  I  am  not  satisfied  that 
there  has  been  produced  before  this  Com- 
mittee "clear  and  convincing  pro.f  of  She 
President's  personal  Involvement  in  actions 
which  would  be  Impeachable.  The  testunooj 
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is  generally  not  solid  and  clear.  It  raises  In- 
ference after  Inference,  manv  negative  ones 
against  the  President  and  some  positive  ones 
In  his  favor  But  there  Is  precious  little  solid 
hard  evidence  of  his  personal  impeachable 
misdeeds. 

Except  for  the  area  of  the  secret  bombing 
in  Cambodia  at  the  Presidents  order  be- 
tween March  18.  1969  aud  Mav  1,  1S70,  where 
I  have  not  yet  made  up  mv  mind,  I  shoiii.i 
have  to  vole  against  impeachment  of  the 
President  on  the  stale  of  the  evidence  whl'  h 
we  have  seen.  This  Is  why  I  was  delighted 
today  when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  8  to  0 
Uiat  the  President  must  deliver  the  tapes 
and  memoranda  subpoenaed  bv  Special  Pros- 
ecutor Juworski.  I  believe  this  means  that 
this  Committee  Kill  at  last  have  this  mate- 
rial available  for  Inspection  so  we  can  oe- 
termlhe  once  and  for  all  whether  the  Pres- 
ident IS  guilty  of  Impeachable  olle.nses  or 
whether  he  is  not. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  Imperative  that 
this  Committee  ntake  the  effort  to  secure 
this  evilence.  I  believe  that  anv  other  course 
In  the  present  stale  of  the  evidence  betor? 
this  Committee,  would  be  aeU -defeating  aud 
not  worthy  of  the  effort  which  ha;9  already 
goine  into  this  inquiry  and  investigation 

Thtnk  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  'he 
balance  of  mv  time. 


CITY  PROBLEMS  WITH  THE  FAIR 
L.\BOR  STANDARDS  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

OK    COLORADO 
IN'   IHK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25,  1974 
Mr.    ARMSTRONG.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  point  out  an  unfortunate 
by-product  of  the  recently  passed  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  amendments. 

The  application  of  overtime  and  work 
hour  provisions  of  the  1974  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  to  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  has  created  an  unfortu- 
nate situation  for  many  municipally- 
owned  utilities  in  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly those  operating  on  a  24-hour 
continuous  schedule. 

One  such  case  in  point  was  brought  to 
my  attention  by  the  mayor  of  Colorado 
Spring.s.  Over  a  period  of  years,  the  city 
and  the  municipal  employees  have 
reached  a  mutually  beneficial,  flexible 
scheduling  system— a  system  which  is 
now  aeainst  the  law. 

Mayor  Marsiiall  tviote  to  me  ex- 
plaining: 

The  work  scheduling  for  24-honr  opera- 
tions on  a  40-hour  week.  B  hour  doy  ba'ls 
proves  to  be  extremely  cumbersome  and  is 
generally  unacceptable  to  the  employees  in- 
volved due  to  the  inconsistency  of  work 
periods  which  are  felt  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  emp:oyee3'  personal  plans  and  results  In 
a  reaction  of  frustration  and  discontentment 
to  all  concerned.  The  employees  formulated 
their  own  work  scheduling,  which  not  only 
meets  their  own  personal  desires,  but  al  o 
Is  compatible  with  operational  goals  as  well 
Modifying  the  12-hour  rotating  schedu'o, 
previously  m  effect,  to  conform  to  the  legal 
requirements  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stondiifd! 
Act  has  resulted  In  discord  and  discontent 
among  the  employees  affected. 

In  addition.  100  percent  of  Ihe  affected 
employees  petitioned  the  Color.idti 
Springs  City  Director  of  ntilities  to  avoid 
compliance  with  the  new  Federal  law  it 
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at  all  possible.  The  foUotting  is  the  text 
of  their  petition: 

Dfax  Ma.  Pkilwps:  The  undersigned  op- 
emlions  personnel  presently  on  shirt  ■work 
wish  to  go  on  record  as  being  unanimously 
and  Uiccerly  opposed  to  ilie  proposed  legis- 
Ifl'-lve  changes  in  our  present  work  schedule. 
We  do  not  do  this  as  a  clialleuge  to  the  au- 
thority of  anyone  In  the  City  Administra- 
tion, but  simply  to  make  our  feelings  itnown 
In  a  franJc  and  straight -forward  manner. 

Most,  but  not  all.  Legislators  have  never 
worked  shift  work,  and  are,  therefore.  \in- 
lamillar  with  the  iinlq\ie  problems  associ- 
ated with  frequent  changes  of  shift.  A  per- 
son accustomed  to  a  9-to-5  day.  five  days  a 
week,  has  no  conception  of  what  Is  eutnlled 
in  a  shift  change,  and  we  are  not  discussing 
an  Isolated  instance  or  two  We  are  referring 
to  the  month-to-montli  and  year-to-year 
schedule  that  most  of  us  have  worked  for 
many  years. 

We  consider  the  present  shift  changes  as 
Ideal  for  this  plant.  Much  thought  and  mid- 
night oil  went  into  its  preparation,  it  coverij 
all  shifts  fairly  and  equitably,  and  is  suis- 
factory  to  everyone. 

The  problem  of  frequent  shift  changes  la 
one  of  himian  body  chemistry.  It  takes  sev- 
eral days  to  adjust  your  sleepmg  and  eating 
liablta  both  at  tlie  beginning  and  end  of  a 
sliift  change.  After  a  Jong  run  of  graveyard, 
for  example.  It  may  take  three  or  four  davs 
before  a  man  can  sleep  at  night,  and  to  ad- 
just his  meal  times.  II  we  are  to  be  expected 
to  change  lo  five-day  work  week  with  two 
days  off,  serious  health  and  fatiRue  problems 
wiil  restilt.  without  eren  cojLsiderlng  morale 
problems. 

We  urge  very  strongly  thnt  even.-  con.<iUer- 
Rtion  be  given  to  our  request  ihnt  svrh 
changes  not  be  made  If  at  all  po&sibie,  and 
wo  solicit  your  underjtnnding.  support  and 
rooperatlon  in  what  we  view  as  a  very  serious 
niaticr. 

Very  Respectfullv, 

(Signatures  ) 

Because  of  these  developments,  Uie 
city  of  Colorado  Springs  suggested  a 
modification  to  the  Fail-  Labor  Standards 
Act  which  would  allow  overtime  to  be 
computed  on  the  basLs  of  a  4-week  period 
of  160  hoius.  rather  than  tlie  present  40- 
hour,  1-week  period. 

Tlie  bill  I  have  introduced  today  would 
amend  tlie  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to 
allow  overtime  provisions  computed  on 
the  160-hour.  4-week  basis— provided 
tHe  State  or  local  authority  and  the  af- 
fected employees  both  agree  on  such  a 
system  of  compensation. 

This  legislation  will  allow  cities  such 
as  Colorado  Springs  the  necessary  flexi- 
bility in  public  utility  work  scheduling 
while  still  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
employees. 


PENTAGON  SEES  SAIGON  AID  CUT 
TO  AMMUNITION.  FUEL.  AND 
PARTS 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or   SOCTH    CAROtlNA 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1974 
Mr.  SPENCE.  Ml-.  Speaker,  last  week 
our  colleague  from  Wisconsin  iMr. 
AspiNi  exprejjied  alarm  at  the  possibility 
which  he  raised  that  jet  fighters  sent  to 
Vietnam  as  military  aid  are  being  illegal- 
ly dismantled  and  sold  for  scrap.  I  am 
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liappy  to  reassure  him  that  the  story  is 
nithout  foundation,  and  that  the  two  re- 
ports from  Saigon  wlilch  he  Inserted  in 
the  Record  are  gross  distortions  of  the 
lacts. 

An  investigation  under  the  direction  of 
our  Embassy  staff  on  the  scrap  pile 
seizure  in  the  Hac  Mon  dl.<itrict  on  May 
20  has  revealed  that  all  of  the  items  were 
mi.serviceable.  and  were  properly  de- 
miliurized  scrap.  Tliis  includes  the  A-37 
wings  about  which  such  concern  was 
raLsed.  They  were  legally  acquired  by  tire 
on  ncr  from  the  MACV  property  disposal 
office  in  1972.  A  team,  including  American 
member.'!  of  the  DAO  staff,  inspected  the 
items  only  last  weel:,  and  has  confirmed 
this. 

In  showing  oui-  colleague  that  his  fears 
are  without  foundation,  deriving  as  they 
do  from  a  totally  false  story,  1  hope  I  am 
acting  in  time  to  prevent  the  myth  of  the 
A-37S  from  joining  the  equally  untrue 
stories  of  the  .so-called  "tiger  cages"  and 
the  alleged  "JOO.OOO  political  prisoners' 
in  the  lexicon  of  lef  twing  propaganda. 

Far  from  abusing  our  military  aid,  the 
facts  show  that  the  Vietnamese  are  des- 
perate for  it.  Faced  with  a  brutal  cam- 
paign of  terrorism  and  aggression  from 
the  Communist  forces,  in  complete  viola- 
tion of  the  cease-fire  agreement,  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  need  all  possible 
assistance  to  defer,d  themselves.  I  Insert 
Uie  following  article  by  John  W.  Finney 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  July  3, 1974, 
to  show  that  Vietnam  will  be  desperately 
short  of  defen.se  equipment  in  the  coming 
veor.  The  article  shows  that  this  may  well 
be  limited  to  fuel  and  spares,  and  may 
place  in  jeopaidy  our  commitment  to  re- 
place their  losses  on  a  one-for-one  basis. 
I  insert  the  article  in  order  that  mv 
colleagues  may  appreciate  the  very  real 
possibilliy  which  exists  that  we  might 
abandon  not  only  our  ally,  but  our  honor. 
The  South  Vietnamese  are  In  no  position 
to  waste  our  military  aid,  and  In  dis- 
Po.sing  of  these  imtrue  stories  about  the 
A-37  .s,  we  should  not  forget  the  very  real 
and  continuing  need  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  for  the  means  of  their  self-de- 
fen.se. 

The  article  follows; 
IFiom  the  New  Torlc  Times.  July  3,  1974| 
PrNTAcoN  Sees  Saigon  An>  Cut  to  .luMiNt- 
TioN,  Fuel,  and  Pakts 
I  By  John  W.  Finney) 
Washington.  July  2  —United  States  mili- 
tary aid  to  South  Vietnam  In  the  current  fis- 
cal year  will  probably  be  limited  by  Con- 
gressional budget  cuts  largely  to  ammuni- 
tion, petraleum  and  spare  parts,  Pentagon 
ofncials  said  today. 

The  State  and  Defense  Departments,  ac- 
cording to  Pentagon  sources,  are  discussing 
with  the  AmeHcan  Embassy  In  Saigon  a 
sharp  curtailment  in  planned  military  aid  to 
Sonth  Vietnam  In  the  fiscal  vear  that  began 
yesterday. 

Based  r.n  Congressional  actions  thus  far. 
Defense  Department  planners  are  a-ssumlng 
that  ConBre."^  v.ill  authorize  $900-mll!lon  to 
tl-bllllon  In  military  aid  (or  South  Vietnam. 
The  .Administration  had  requested  a  S!  fi- 
blllion  celling  en  the  aid  progr,im 
estimate  on  ammunition 
The  Hou^e  cut  the  request  to  tl.i26-bll- 
lion.  the  same  level  authorized  tor  the  lait 
fiscal  yenr.  :ind  ihe  Senate  reduced  the 
amount  to  «i900-n]U]lon.  In  au  action  not  yet 
announced,  u  House-Seiutte  conference  com- 
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mlttee  lias  set  the  celling  at  $l-bi111on.  Ac- 
cording to  Congree>:ional  sources,  the  Honi^e 
Appropriations  Committee,  in  acting  on  the 
defense  appropriations  blU.  is  prepared  to  set 
the  level  at  $900-mUIIon. 

The  (90O-mlllion.  according  to  Pentacm 
officials,  would  Just  about  meet  require- 
ments of  the  South  Vietnamese  for  ammuni- 
tion, petroleum  and  spare  parts.  On  the  basis 
of  the  current  lercl  ot  military  activity  In 
South  Vietnam,  for  example,  the  Defense  De- 
partment had  budgeted  nearly  (500-milllon 
for  ammunition  alone. 

The  anticipated  Congressional  cuts.  Pen- 
tagon offlci.-^ls  said,  would  leave  little  for  the 
plamied  nev.-  equipment  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces,  such  as  tanits.  tu-mored  per- 
sonnel croTiers,  weapons  and  airplanes. 

One  of  the  possibilities,  officials  said.  Is 
that  the  Administration  will  have  to  scrap  or 
defer  plans  to  provide  128  F-5E  fighters  at 
.1  cost  of  about  t200-inlUlon.  It  ao,  a  con- 
troversy over  whether  the  Onlted  States  is 
complying  with  the  letter  of  the  Paris  cease- 
fire agreements  wiil  have  been  pushed  aside 
by  Congressional  budget  cuts. 

Under  the  agreements,  the  Vnlted  States 
Is  limited  to  one-for-one  replacement  of 
Soutli  Vietnamese  weapons  that  have  been 
destroyed,  worn  out  or  damaged.  The  De- 
fense Department  has  maintained  that  the 
supply  ot  the  advanced  models  of  the  P-5E 
fighters  represented  a  replacement  of  P-5As 
provided  e.nrlier  to  South  Vietnam  and  did 
not  represent  the  introduction  ot  a  new  wea- 
pon into  South  Vietnam. 

Defense  officials  said  that  $900-mllllon 
would  l»  Insttmcicnt  to  finance  a  one-for- 
one  replacement  ot  wenpons  losses  by  South 
Vietnam. 
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"AID"  VERSUS  "INTERVENTION"  IN 
CHILE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25,  2974 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  American  cares  to  admit  that 
his  coimtry.  his  Government,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  destruction  of  another 
nation's  democratically  elected  govem- 
ment:  namely,  the  Allende  government 
of  Chile.  Many  of  us  tend  to  shrink  from 
our  responsibility,  as  representatives  of 
the  people,  to  investigate  the  extent  to 
which  the  United  States,  whether  by 
military  or  carefully  manipulated  eco- 
nomic aid.  supported  the  military  coup 
which  took  place  in  Chile  on  September 
II,  1973. 

Gary  MacEoin.  the  author  of  many 
contemporary  studies  on  Latin  America, 
summarizes  the  current  actions  being 
taken  by  various  committees  on  this 
problem  In  the  following  article  which 
was  published  in  American  Report  on 
July  22,   1974: 

Qrrsnow.  Dm  U.S.  Aid  Chh.ean  Codp? 

AMSWHK.  OOSBLirDTCOOK — UWINTELLICIMJ:! 

(By  Gary  MacEoln) 
New  Yobk.— The  strength  of  U.S.  ties  to 
the  military  junta  ruling  Chile  Is  getting  em- 
barrawingly  blatant,  thanks  to  clashes  over 
propo.ied  restrictive  amendments  to  the  1974 
foreign  aid  bni  (S.  3394).  A  movement  led 
by  groups  concerned  over  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  m  Chile  seeks  to  cut  off  mUl- 
tary  aid  to  governments  which  violate  gen- 
erally accepted  International  standards  in 
tbair  treatment  of  their  own  citizens. 


One  instance  ot  the  clash  occurred  In  a 
June  hearing  of  a  House  committee  in  which 
.1  probing  Congressman  elicited  a  series  of 
extremely  revealing  non-auswers  from  a  Stat* 
department  hard-liner. 

HATCHET    MAN 

The  administration  spokesman  was  Harry 
V^.  SUlaudenieu.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  and  a  man  with  a  reputation  as  a 
hatchet  man.  He  was  chief  political  officer  In 
.Santo  Domingo  from  1962  to  1965,  playing 
;i  major  role  In  negotiations  with  Dominl- 
i.-ajis  wTilch  led  to  the  ouster  of  President 
Juan  Bosch,  the  US.  invasion  and  the 
restoration  of  the  dictatorship.  From  1969 
to  1973  Slilaude;nan  was  deputy  chief  of  mis- 
sion in  Chile. 

Shlaudeman  testlflcd  the  day  after  the 
conmiitt«e  heard  a  statement  by  Ramsey 
Clark  iu  which  the  former  U.S.  Attorney 
General  bad  established  that  the  Chilean 
Junta's  declaration  of  a  "state  of  siege" 
is  Ulegal  under  the  Chilean  constitution. 
Slilaudeman  said  the  State  Department  posl- 
lion  Is  that  the  state  of  Bicge  is  legal  . 

Then  Congressman  Donald  Praser  of  Min- 
nesota zeroed  in  on  a  portion  of  Shlaude- 
moii's  opening  statement  asserting  that  the 
US.  government  had  "adhered  to  a  policy 
of  non-lntenentlon  In  ChUe's  affairs  during 
the  Allende  period." 

FRASEB.  "If  it  turned  out  to  be  a  fact  that 
the  U.S.  channelled  money  covertly  to  oppo- 
sition political  parties,  would  that  be  at 
variance  with  tlie  policy  of  non-inten,'en- 
tlon?" 

SuuicDEMAN.  •'Well,  I  am  not  sure.  I  am 
not  sure  that  It  wouM  be.  I  would  like  to 
think  about  that.  .  .  ." 

FRASEB.  "Did  the  U.S.  government  covertly 
supply  money  to  opposition  political  parties 
foUowlng  the  1970  election?" 

SHLAtJDEMAH.  "Well.  I  would  like  to  post- 
pone that  question. . . ." 

FRASEa.  "Are  you  prepared  today  to  deny 
an  assertion  that  the  U.S.  funneled  money 
covertly  to  opposition  political  parties  fol- 
lowing the  1970  elections  in  Chile?" 

Shlauueham.  "Z  am  not.  ,  .  ." 

FsASER.  "Ton  do  agree  that  you  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  facts?" 

Shlavdehan.  "Of  course  I  do." 

Fraser.  "Vou  do  know  the  facts?" 

Shlaudeman-.  "Yes." 

Fraser.  "On  the  basis  of  that  knowledge 
you  are  not  prepare  to  deny  that  the  U.S. 
funneled  money  covertly  to  opposition  po- 
litical parties  after  the  1970  election  in 
Chile?" 

Shlaudemak.  "I  would  like  to  be  careful 
about  wliat  I  say.  .  .  ." 

^ASER.  "If  money  went  through  other  po- 
litical parties  such  as  In  Europe  and  came 
back  to  Chile,  you  would  conclude  that  is  a 
direct  form  of  aid?" 

Shlaudemak.  "This  Is  getting  In  a  very 
complicated  situation.  ...  I  would  prefer  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  sure  that  I 
am  precisely  correct  when  I  answer." 

Fraser,  "Wo\ild  you  then  be  agreeable  to 
returning  to  the  .<»ubcommlttee  after  you 
have  recheckcd  the  facts  and  responding  as 
fully  as  you  can  to  the  question  which  X  have 
put  you?" 

Shlaudeman.  "I  would  have  to  check  that, 
too." 

It  began  to  seem  that  if  Fraser  asked 
Shlaudeman  the  time  of  day.  the  witness 
would  defer  his  answer  for  clearance  by  the 
department.  But  In  further  testimony, 
Shlaudeman  did  acknowledge  that  the  exec- 
utive branch  Is  ignoring  Section  35  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973. 

The  section  called  on  the  President  to 
wrge  the  Chilean  Junta  lo  protect  the  hu- 
man rights  of  Chileans  and  foreigners.  It 
also  urged  the  President  to  support  interna- 
tional initiatives,  for  the  protection  and  re- 
settlement of  political  refugees  and  to  ask 
the  Inter- American  CommLssion  on  Human 
Rights  to  inquire  into  recent  events  in  Chile. 
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"prisoners  of  conscience'* 
The  reason  for  Ignoring  this  sectioD, 
Shlaudeman  testified,  is  that  the  Junta  has 
assured  the  U.S.  government  that  there  are 
no  "political  prisoners  of  conslcence"  In 
Chile,  that  all  prisoners  are  being  held  citlier 
for  reasons  of  public  seciu-ity  or  to  be 
charged  with  crimes  under  statutes  dating 
from  before  the  mUItary  seizure  of  power. 
At  almost  the  same  moment,  the  several 
hundred  prisoners  still  being  held  in  the 
stadium  in  Santiago  were  being  told  by  Gen- 
eral Bradanovlc,  Minister  of  the  I.nterlor. 
that  they  would  soon  be  mcved  to  quarters 
more  appropriate  to  the  status  as  "prlsonerg 
of  war." 

LJMirS  TO  ARMS  AID 

Proposed  amendments  to  the  new  foreign 
aid  bill  would  block  aid  to  Brazil  and  Bo- 
livia as  well  as  to  Chile.  The  administration 
wnnis  to  Increase  total  military  credit  sales 
rrom  $32^  million  to  »5&5  million. 

Sen.  James  Abourezk  (South  Dakota)  has 
formulated  in  two  amendments  the  mlni- 
mnm  ingredients  for  a  foreign  policy  that 
values  human  rights.  They  would  make  mUt- 
tary  aid  contingent  on  a  government's  pro- 
viding access  to  International  humanitarian 
agencies;  and  they  would  end  support  for 
foreign  police,  paramilitary,  internal  sur- 
veillance, and  prison  systems. 

Congressmen  Fraeer  and  Michael  Harring- 
ton (Massacliusctts)  are  preparing  similar 
amendments  in  the  House,  Fraser  seeking  a 
generr.l  restriction  on  all  violators  of  human 
rights,  Harrington  ccucentratlng  on  Chile. 

Sen.  Abcurezic  is  also  considering  an 
amendment  obligating  the  President  to  re- 
port to  Congress  on  the  status  of  human 
rights  in  any  country  requesting  milltan.' 
aid.  a  report  comparable  to  an  "environ- 
mental Impact  statement." 

Congressional  investigative  units  have  been 
concerned  with  human  rights  in  CliUe  ever 
s;uce  the  Junta  seized  power  last  Septem- 
ber. First  was  a  Senate  Investigation  headed 
by  Edward  Kennedy,  of  refugee  and  humani- 
tarian Issues.  Then  came  a  House  study  of 
human  rights,  under  Donald  Fraser.  which 
established  the  fact  of  "widespread  torture" 
In  ChUe  and  found  "the  response  of  the  U.S. 
government  to  be  lacking  in  view  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  violations  committed." 

More  recently.  In  May  and  June,  an  im- 
pressive roster  of  witnesses  gave  testimony, 
most  of  them  Just  back  from  on-the-spot  In- 
vestigations. They  were  unanimous  In  their 
condemnation  of  the  Junta's  continuing  vio- 
lations of  human  rights. 

Several  witnesses,  including  Ramsey 
Clark,  reported  on  the  "show  trials"  now 
being  conducted,  the  first  trials  In  the  mili- 
tary courts  since  the  Junta  seized  power. 
They  Included  Charles  Porter  and  Ira  Lowe 
<FaU-  Trial  Committee  for  Chilean  Political 
Prisoners).  Covey  T.  Oliver,  former  Asst.  See. 
of  State  for  Latin  America  <  International 
Commission  of  Jurists),  and  Judge  William 
Booth  of  New  York.  Tlie  Clark-Booth  study 
was  funded  by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

In  other  areas,  Richard  Pagen.  Incoming 
president  of  the  Latin  America  Studies  As- 
sociation, testified  on  the  violations  of  Rca- 
demic  freedom  In  Chile,  and  Professor  of 
Law  Newman  (Berkeley)  reported  on  the 
efforts  of  the  UN  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  on  behalf  of  refugees  and  political 
prisoners  in  Chile. 

Tlie  foreign  aid  bill  Is  still  In  committee 
in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House.  The  bill 
may  be  called  on  the  floor  of  the  House  dur* 
ing  the  last  week  of  JiUy.  oud  In  the  Senate 
probably  early  m  August. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  broaden  and  con- 
tinue this  line  of  questioning  concern- 
ing the  involvement  of  the  State  De- 
partment in  Chilean  activities,  and  I 
commend  their  past  efforts. 
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CONGRESSMAN  FRASER'S  STATE- 
MENT SUPPORTING  ADMISSION 
OP  WOMEN  TO  SERVICE  ACAD- 
EMIES 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF   UXNNE80TA 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAI  IVEa 

Thursday.  July  25,  1S74 

Mr.  PRFNZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league and  neighbor.  Congressman  Don- 
ald M-  Fraser.  of  Mlnneapoli.'?.  recently 
testified  before  Subcommittee  No.  2  ol 
the  Aimed  Services  Committee  in  favor 
of  H.R.  10705.  permitting  admission  oi 
women  to  the  service  academies. 

I  have  also  testified  before  that  sub- 
committee in  support  of  the  same  bill 
and  the  same  cause,  and  share  Mr. 
Fraser's  enthusiasm  for  equal  rights  in 
our  service  academies. 

I  commend  his  statement  and  invite 
the  attention  of  all  Memt>ers  to  it.  LlKc 
Don  Fraser.  I  hope  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  will  speedily  pa>^ 
H.R.  10705  or  a  similar  bill  imposing  Ih^ 
same  concept,  so  we  can  provide  equality 
iu  our  armed  services. 

Congressman  Fraser's  statement  fol- 
lows; 

STATEMrNT    OF    DONACJ)    M.    FHASEn 

Mtich  excellent  testimony  has  already  been 
^ivea  on  the  admission  of  women  to  ihe 
service  academies.  It  has  dealt  with  many 
of  the  issues  far  more  thoroughly  than  I  can. 
Therefore  I  am  simply  going  to  present  a 
case— something  that  happened  In  my  dis- 
trlct^ln  the  hope  that  it  will  make  the  prob- 
lem more  real  to  you  and  speed  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  question  before  tis. 

We  were  fortunate  in  Minne^olis  this 
year  that  four  of  our  first  five  nominees  lor 
an  opening  to  the  Air  Force  Academy  were 
accepted:  the  principal  candidate  and  the 
first,  third  and  fourth  alternates.  Of  all  the 
applicants  interviewed,  our  Interviewer  said 
that  two  had  the  outstanding  characteristics 
he  looks  for  in  the  people  be  recommends 
fur  the  academies.  "Hie  fijst.  our  princlp.ii 
candidate,  had  excellent  college  board  score«. 
four  years  of  football,  tetters  in  track  and 
wrestling.  National  Honor  Society,  boy  and 
eagle  scouu.  president  of  the  student  couu- 
dt  .  .  .  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

The  other  outstanding  candidate  was  in 
the  top  25'"f  of  the  class,  captain  of  the  ten- 
nis team,  had  three  years  of  swimming,  was 
a  racing  skUer  with  a  score  of  gold  medals: 
bad  participated  in  debate  and  foren.sics,  in 
an  institute  for  talented  youth,  and  a  camp 
to  learn  how  to  survive  alone  In  the  wilder- 
ness living  entirely  oR  the  land,  and  had 
been  an  exchange  student.  This  was  also  the 
only  applicant  with  a  background  In  fiylng. 
This  applicant,  who  became  our  second  al- 
ternate, had  a  private  sailplane  license  (and 
recognition  as  the  youngest  sailplane  pilot 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota),  and  several 
hours  of  duo  in  a  T-34.  Along  with  this  ex- 
cellent preparation  came  a  very  specific  am- 
bition: to  become  a  fighter  pUot  and  to 
qualify  for  future  aerospace  programs. 

We  recommended  both  these  outstanding' 
applicants  highly;  the  first  was  accepted:  the 
second,  the  one  with  flying  experience  ana 
the  only  one  of  our  first  five  applicanU  to  be 
so.  was  rejected.  Evidently  this  nominee  had 
reason  to  write  "Please  don't  disregard  this 
letter  and  throw  It  In  the  trash  simply  be- 
cause I  um  a  girl."  Her  nomination  wa^  "re- 
turned without  action"  with  a  letter  saying. 
"Present  Air  Force  policy  restricts  admission 
to  males  only,  and  we  do  not  foresee  a  change 
In  this  policy  for  the  class  entering  the 
Academy  in  July  *74." 
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I  cannot  concur  in  the  Air  Force's  casual 
dismissal  ot  our  candidate's — wo  shall  call 
her  Clary's — application.  I  think  that  this 
decision  would  better  have  been  made  on  In- 
dividual merit  than  on  blanket  characteriza- 
tions of  one  sex  by  the  other. 

Mary  Is  thus  fnr  tlie  best  trained  ot  all  our 
candidates.  She  has  prepared  herself  at  her 
own  time  and  expense  specifically  for  this 
curriculum.  She  u  also  the  begt  motivated 
of  our  applicants.  Well  aware  of  the  dlfflcul- 
ties  a  woman  would  face,  our  Interviewer 
questioned  Mary  closely  on  her  plnn<i;  "What 
would  you  do."  he  afked,  "If  y^^u  aren't  ac- 
cepted to  the  Academy?' 

Her  an-;wer:  She  would  enroll  in  the  Force 
BOTC  program  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota and  work  towards  a  four  year  nursing 
degree-  Next  year  she  would  re-apply  to  the 
academy.  If  dented  admii^lon  again,  she 
would  complete  the  foiu-  year  program. 

Why  nursing?  With  nursing  and  ROTC  In 
her  background,  JIarj  said,  "I  can  get  In  the 
Air  Force  as  a  nurse,  and  If  thev  decide  to 
open  up  space  travel  to  women.  111  be  m  the 
right  spot."  The  Interviewer's  conclusion: 
"Mary  was  the  mi.=t  mature  person  I  Inter- 
viewed." 

I  am  not  here  to  demand  Marv's  auto- 
matic acceptance  into  the  Academy.  I  am 
only  here  to  say  it  is  unreasonable  that  she 
was  not  even  given  a  hearing,  that  the  Acad- 
emy would  not  even  take  action  on  her  ap- 
plication. How  unfair  it  Is  that  General  Clark, 
Superintendent  of  the  Air  Pt]rce  Academy 
should  eay  that  .she  Is  "mcapable  of  competi- 
tion, combative  and  contact  sports,  rugged 
field  training,  use  of  weapons.  Hying  and 
parachuting,  strict  duclplines  and  demands 
to  perform  to  the  limit  of  endurance  men- 
tally,  physically  and   emotionally." 

He  :ias  never  met  Marv;  how  does  he  know 
this? 

I  believe  It  Is  vers'  possible  that  Mary 
could  do  between  three  and  twenty  pull  ups 
Jump  between  5  3  and  9.6  feet,  make  be- 
tween 35^;  and  9S'  of  her  basketball  throws 
and  run  the  30O  yard  shuttle  In  less  than 
67  seconds  to  satisfy  the  phyislcal  aptitude 
e«am  for  admission  to  the  Air  Force  Academy 
Many  women  are  not  capable  of  the  Acad- 
emy's rigorous  physical  program:  many  men 
also  are  not.  Academy  applicants  are  an  ex- 
ceptional group  of  young  people:  the  aver- 
age— regardless  of  sex — caanot  expect  admis- 
sion to  these  elite  mslitutlons. 

How  portlcularly  unfair  that  General  Clark 
could  say  that  Mary  and  women  like  her  will 
erode  the  (Academy's)  utol  atmosphere " 
I  am  offended  on  Mary's  behalf.  I  think  It  an 
Insult  to  any  American  to  assume  capabUl- 
tles  inferior  to  those  they  posaess  and  deny 
privileges  and  opportunities  on  the  basis  of 
thot  false  assumption. 

Many  instances  from  our  history  belle  his 
remarks:  During  our  war  for  independence, 
Mary  Hayes  was  recognised  by  General  Wash- 
ington at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth.  Her 
heroism  has  come  down  to  us  under  a  generic 
name,  'Molly  Pitcher."  Another  revolution- 
ary soldier,  Margaret  "Captain  Molly"  Cor- 
bln,  was  cited  for  her  courage  bv  the  Con- 
l^'."!,;!"  5°°«'<^  »"6r  being  wounded  at 
FbrfW  ashington.  She  Is  buried  at  West  Point. 
TestUnony  before  this  committee  has  shown 
the  courage  and  ability  of  women  under  a 
variety  of  adverse  conditions,  such  as  war 
cnrrespondents,  nurses  captured  in  the  Pa- 
cific during  World  War  U,  etc.  Since  weap- 
onry progressed  beyond  the  club,  the  strong 
have  possessed  no  necessory  advantage  over 
the  weak,  smce  the  development  of  the 
sword,  the  advantage  has  gone  to  the  quick 
and  well-coordinated:  since  the  devcloo- 
meut  of  the  rlBe,  to  the  best  eye.  With  the 
development  of  a  sobering  technology  of 
destruction,  it  la  our  responsibility  to  place 
the  capabuity  m  the  hands  of  the  most 
stable  and  most  intelligent  decisionmakers 
at  every  level:  neither  sen  has  a  monopoly 
on  qualities  of  that  kind 
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Tlie  armed  forces  themselves  tacitly  ad- 
mit the  value  of  women  in  their  recruiting 
of  women  Into  the  services.  An  article  on 
women  In  Occiipationat  Outlook  Quarterly 
states  that — 

"Servlcewomen  arc  now  able  to  train  for 
many  Jobs  that  have  not  been  available  to 
them  m  the  past.  While  only  35^;  of  all 
Job  specialties  were  open  to  women  in  early 
1972.  the  number  Jumped  to  81 7f  In  1973. 
Women  can  now  train  for  Jobs  as  construc- 
tion equipment  operators,  boiler  uchniclans, 
niilitary  intelligence  analysts  and  missile 
maintenance  mechanics." 

The  services  hope  to  quadruple  the  total 
number  ot  women  by  1977.  indicating  that 
far  from  being  the  near-useless  appenda-:;es 
8ometimo3  Implied  In  debate  on  combat  rofe.^, 
women  are  Important  contributors  in  this 
profession,  despite  the  reslricTlve  refla- 
tions tiicy  now  face. 

Therefore,  It  seems  that  the  is^sue  be'urc 
us  Is  not  whether  women  can  serve  in  com- 
bat, nor  whether  they  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  armed  forces — they  already  are  admitted 
In  ever  increasing  numbers.  The  Lssue  is  one 
of  sex  dlscrtmlnatlon;  will  women  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  ranks,  but  not  the  higher 
ranks?:  wui  men  and  women  hold  positions 
of  equal  responsibility  in  the  services,  or 
will  men  monopolize  the  positions  of  lead- 
ership and  prestige  to  which  ocademv  grad- 
uation admits  them,  while  women  In  the 
military— as  in  civilian  life — continue  In  jobs 
that  are  less  attractive,  less  prestigious  and 
lower  paying?  You  may  argue  that  women 
have  been  upgraded,  that  there  are  even 
women  generals  now,  but  It  Is  stUl  true  that 
until  women  are  admitted  to  the  academies, 
the  most  Important  route  to  advancement  is 
denied  them. 

As  I  sriid  earlier.  I  am  not  here  today  to 
demand  the  Academy  accept  Mary,  only  that 
it  consider  qualified  applicants  regardless 
of  sex  Mary  recognizes  this  In  her  letter  ot 
application  when  ^he  says.  "I  realize  there 
Is  a  considerable  amount  of  competition, 
however  with  my  qualifications  and  the 
changing  of  the  times,  I  feel  I  deserve  an 
equal  chance."  And  that's  what  I  ask  here 
toilay — for  an  equal  chance — that  well-qual- 
Ifled  candidates  be  considered  on  their  mer- 
its, not  turned  down  on  the  basis  of  arbi- 
trary factors  over  which  they  have  no  con- 
trol: religion,  race,  or  sex.  We  ask  of  the 
academies  that  they  become  blind  to  the 
distinction  of  sex  as  they  have  already  be- 
come color  blind. 
Not  to  do  so  Is  wasteful  to  all  of  us : 
It  IE  wasteful  to  Mary.  Her  application  has 
already  been  returned  without  action  once 
She  Is  applying  to  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, to  the  nursing  program  and  to  A.F. 
ROTC.  She  Is  only  willing  to  re-apply  once 
more:  after  that  the  loss  of  college  credits 
becomes  prohibitive  and  she  will  lose  her 
chance  of  attending  the  Academy.  Be  very 
clear;  as  our  mtervlewer  said,  "Mary  will 
never  be  a  waste:  she  will  be  productive 
whatever  she  does." 

But  women  a  few  years  younger  will  rise 
faster,  accompUsh  more.  And  their  way  easier 
than  Mary  because  they  came  to  college  ago 
when  prejudice  against  women  In  the  aca- 
demies was  overcome,  while  Mary  left  high 
school  before  we  were  willing  to  admit  the 
Justice  of  her  case, 

Non-admlsslon  of  women  Is  wasteful  not 
only  to  Mary,  but  to  the  Academy  as  well  It 
Is  losing  a  v.aluable  cadet,  ond  If  lost  it  can 
never  regain  her  p!.rticular  capabllltv,  Intel- 
llgence.  dedication  and  fine  training. 

Such  discriminatory  policy  is  also  a  loss 
to  Mary's  fellow  soldiers— both  women  and 
men  We  are  denying  them  the  finest  in  lead- 
ership by  automatically  excluding  half  the 
potential  participants  in  our  top  leadership 
program. 

An  Air  Force  recruiting  billboard  In  the 
Midwest  anounces  In  large  letters:  "Come  as 
You  Are  ",  and  m  the  middle  of  the  group  of 
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young  people  is  an  attractive  young  woman 
with  an  Ironic  resemblance  to  Mary.  How 
cynical  that  while  we  make  an  eSort  to  re- 
cruit women  into  the  forces — to  quadruple 
their  number  by  1977- we  are  denying  them 
access  to  the  best  educational  program  of 
their  profession.  We  are  squandenng  our 
huma>!  resources. 

And  finally,  non-iidmls^lun  of  WGt:ien  is  .i 
shameful  waste  to  the  country.  We  are  cur- 
rently searching  f,ir  recruits  for  a  volunteer 
army.  We  need  the  Aviation  Career  Incen- 
tive Act  to  attract  volunteers  for  aviation 
crewinember  duties,  yet  we  are  disquallf'.-- 
Ing  potential  (Ucrs  on  the  basis  of  sex  alone 
witiiout  considering  the  merits  for  each  case 
Ao  Susan  Wells,  her-ielf  an  applicant  to  An- 
napolis, testified  here  on  Tuesday,  "I  believe 
the  country  should  utilize  qualified  people 
disregarding  sex  "  I  add  to  that,  how  can  wo 
obtain  100',;  results  using  only  SO';  of  our 
people? 

The  Air  Force  wrote  that  Mary  "Is  to  be 
commended  for  her  desire  to  become  a  career 
officer  In  the  USA  F  "  The  letter  went  on  to 
suggest  that  I  could  pass  along  a  pamphlet 
on  Air  Force  ROTC  for  women. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  pass  It  along.  Mary 
is  far  more  knowledgeable  than  I  in  the 
routes  through  which  she  may  obtain  a  com- 
mission. I  wish  ln.itead  to  pass  along  a  let- 
ter that  says; 

"We  hove  carefully  considered  the  letter 
of  applicant  Mary  Jones  and  are  pleased  to— 
or  regret  to —  Inform  you  that  Ms.  Jones 
has  been  accepted — or  rejected— as  a  cadet  In 
the  U.S.A.F.  Academy  In  Colorado  Springs." 

Until  I  can  give  that  letter  to  her.  I  be- 
lieve we  do  a  dl.sservlce  to  Mary,  to  her  fel- 
low soldiers,  and  to  the  country. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  PRESnDENT  NIXON 

HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  35,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  great  pride  that  I  submit  for  the 
record  two  documents  which  I  think  ac- 
curately reflect  the  feelings  of  my  con- 
stituents and  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
icans. The  first  is  a  resolution  which 
passed  unanimously  at  a  meeting  last 
week  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict Republican  Central  Committee 
praising  President  Nixon  and  recognizing 
the  many  good  things  he  has  done  for 
America. 

The  second  document  is  a  letter  which 
was  sent  to  President  Nixon,  again  signed 
by  every  member  of  the  Second  District 
Central  Committee,  inviting  the  Presi- 
dent to  visit  the  second  district  at  his 
earliest  convenience. 

At  a  time  when  the  media  says  such 
actions  of  support  for  the  President  are 
not  popular.  I  think  that  these  sincere 
expressions  by  prominent  Republicans 
and  loyal  Americans  are  of  national 
significance. 

Although  none  of  those  who  signed 
these  documents  has  ever  been  contacted 
for  their  opinion  in  the  much-quoted 
"national  polls."  and  although  none  of 
them  have  been  quoted  in  the  eastern 
liberiU  press,  and  although  none  of  them 
have  been  asked  to  appear  on  national 
rp.dio  or  television  to  express  their  view? 
on  Prt.sldent  Nixon,  in  Indiana  they  are 
each  recognized  as  community  leaders 
who  care  about  their  areo.  about  their 


State  and  about  their  Nation.  These  are 
great  Americans  In  the  truest  sense  of 
that  terra — and  I  believe  that  their  senti- 
ments are  closer  to  the  real  America  than 
f>ll  of  the  liberal  press  ramblings  will 
ever  be.  I  submit  these  historic  docu- 
i.ipnts  for  the  Record: 
A  Resolution  or  and  bt  the  Second  Con- 

tiREssiON^AL  District  Rcpcbucan  Central 

CoMMcrrEE:  of  the  State  of  Indiana 

Whereas,  President  Nixon  kept  his  promise 
oi  ail  honorable  peace  In  Viet  Nam:  and. 

Whereas.  President  Nixon  stopped  the  klll- 
itig  of  our  American  men  In  Viet  Nam  aud 
brought  home  over  543,000  American  troops 
aud  prisoner's  of  war;  and. 

Whereas.  President  Nixon  ended  the  mili- 
tary draft  after  a  third  of  a  century;  aiid. 

Whereas,  President  Nixon  has  drastically 
reduced  crime  in  our  cities;  and. 

Whereas,  President  Nixon  is  combating 
Inflation  by  working  toward  a  balanced 
budget  and  supporting  the  American  free 
enterprise  syetem;  and, 

Whereas,  President  Nixon  has  made  far 
reaching  and  unprecedented  accompllsh- 
menu  In  the  field  of  foreign  alTalrs;  and. 

Whereas.  President  Nixon  has  delivered 
on  his  promise  of  peace  with  prosperity; 
Therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  tlie  Second  Congressional 
District  Republican  Central  Committee  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  that;  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
be  commended  for  his  many  accomplish- 
ments as  President  of  the  United  Slates.  Let 
It  further  be  known  that  we.  pledge  our  con- 
tinued support  and  dedication  lo  this  gr«at 
Amtrlcan  President. 


July  18.  1974. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
Tlie  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Prestoent:  The  Set^oiid  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana  has  long  been 
considered  Republican  territory  and  "Nixon 
Country". 

We  further  appreciate  very  much  the  many 
good  things  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
Congressional  District  because  of  your  long 
standing  friendship  with  our  Congressman. 
Earl  Landgrebc.  We  deeply  appreciate  your 
policy  of  ending  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  and 
securing  a  peace  with  honor.  We  particularly 
appreciate  your  fighting  mdatlon  by  sup- 
porting the  free  enterprise  system  and  ad- 
vocating a  balanced  budget.  Also  appreciated 
Is  the  great  friendship  and  loyalty  developed 
between  our  Congressman  and  our  President. 
We  have  speclflcally  seen  this  team  effort 
appUed  to  several  problems  afl'cctlng  the  Dis- 
trict, perhaps  the  most  dramatic  situation 
was  the  proposed  C-Selm  sewage  plan,  a 
project  you  both  opposed  and  blocked.  The 
latest  in  a  long  line  of  benefits  this  Dis- 
trict has  enjoyed  from  by  the  Nixon-Land- 
grebe  team  Is  the  National  Dune  Lakeshore 
completion  compromise. 

To  sliow  our  great  appreciation  for  the 
many  things  you  have  done  for  this  Congres- 
sional District  and  this  Nation,  we  wish  to 
honor  you  by  hosting  a  rally  and  reception 
for  you  and  Congressman  Landgrebe. 
Through  this  rally  we  wish  to  show  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Second  District  and  the  nation 
il»e  sincere  aud  loyal  support  you  have  here 
In  the  "Heartland  of  America".  We  further 
feel  that  yom-  campaign  appearance  for  Con- 
rrersman  Langrebe  will  assist  him  in  tallying 
Uie  largest  pluraljiy  ever  accumviiated  In  this 
Congressional  District! 

Loyally  we  remain, 
Donald  H.  Heckard.  2nd  District  Chair- 
man. Casa  County  Chairman;  Pat 
Northacker.  Tippecanoe  Co,.  Vice 
Chairman.  2nd  District  Vice  Chair- 
man; E.  Dewey  Anderson.  Starke  Co.. 
Chairman:  BUI  Gee.  Marshall  Co.. 
Chairman:    Helen    Johnson,    Marshall 
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Co.,  Vice  Chairman;  Ed  Pratt.  Kos- 
ciusko Co..  Chairman:  Pauline  Jordan, 
Kosciusko  Co.,  Vice  Chairman. 

Annalou  Rasborshek.  Pulaski  Co..  Vice 
Chairman;  John  Kruger,  F*ulaskl  Co., 
Chairman;  Milton  D.  Storey,  Newton 
Co,.  Chairman;  Lucille  Davidson.  New- 
ton Co..  Vice  Chairman;  Sandra  Culp, 
Jasper  Co..  Vice  Chairman;  Jo©  A. 
Vaughn.  Benton  Co..  Chairman;  LU- 
Ilan  Goetz,  Benton  Co.,  Vice  Chairman. 

Quentln  Blachly,  Porter  Co ,  Chairman; 
Margaret  Buchanan.  Porter  Co..  Vice 
Chairraan;  Syd  Garner,  and  District 
Representative.  Lake  County:  Martha 
Collinfl,  2nd  District  Represcnlative, 
Lake  County;  William  L.  Altherr. 
White  Co..  Chairman:  Leona  Wright, 
White  Co.,  Vice  Chairman;  Clyde 
Lewis.  Tippecanoe  Co.,  Chairman. 

Louise  Van  Horn.  Starke  Co,,  Vice  Chair- 
man; James  Beaver,  Jasper  Co..  Chair- 
man; Lois  Wright,  2nd  District  Rep- 
resentative. LaPorte  Co.;  Ray  Sheely, 
2nd  District  Representative.  LaForte 
Co.:  JonI  Wilson.  3nd  District  Rep- 
resentative, Cass  Co.;  Thom  Werten- 
berger.  Wabash  Co..  Chairman;  Mrs. 
Bette  Reed,  V.'abash  Co.,  Vice  Chair- 
man. 


IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 


or    ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  LIr.  Speaker,  the 
impeachment  issue  is  getting  hotter  and 
hotter  ever>'  day.  Now  television  coverage 
has  begim  and  all  citizens  can  observe 
the  Judiciai-y  Committee  In  its  Investi- 
gation. For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues. 
I  would  like  to  insert  the  following  ar- 
ticles from  tlie  Washington  Post  and 
Wall  Sti'eet  Journal  respectively: 
IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  July  19.  1974J 
Broadcastinc  the  Impeachment  Debates 
By  approving  Rep.  Wayne  Owens"  resolu- 
tiun  to  permit  broadcast  coverage  of  open 
committee  meetings  In  the  House,  the  Houiw 
Rnles  Commiiiee  has  taken  the  first  impor- 
laiiL  step  toward  letting  the  entire  nation 
witness  fir&c-haud  the  momentous  Impeach- 
ment debates  which  begin  next  week.  The 
full  House  must  stiU  approve  the  Owens 
measure,  aud  then  the  Judiciary  Committee 
Itself  must  agree  to  let  the  cameras  In.  But 
boih  hurdles  can  be  Oared  easily  if  enough 
members  recognize  the  utUlty  of  provldUig 
Ulrect.  complete  nationwide  coverage  of  the-se 
historic  events. 

The  key  question  Is  how  much  the  nation 
sliould  be  able  to  leam  about  congressional 
deliberations  oa  the  Impeachment  of  the 
President — the  committee's  actions,  the 
House  floor  debates  aud.  If  the  House  votes 
for  Impeachment,  Uie  Senate  trial.  If  tradi- 
tion prevails  and  broadcasting  Is  barred,  the 
only  direct  obser\ers  of  these  proceedmgs 
would  be  the  few  members  of  the  press  and 
public  who  can  squeeze  Into  the  chambers. 
The  rest  of  the  nation  would  be  blacked  out. 
Koriunately.  more  and  more  Ie;^islators  are 
coming  to  realize  how  unwise  such  restric- 
tions on  communications  would  be.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Rules  Committee's  10-3  vote.  Rep. 
Sidney  R.  Yates  (D.-III.)  now  has  at  least  87 
cosponsors  of  his  resolvitlon  to  authorise  live 
broadcasting  of  the  House  impeachment  de- 
bates. So  far.  however.  Speaker  Carl  Albert 
aud  Majority  Leader  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  have 
failed  to  exercise  any  leadership  toward  en- 
laming  pubhc  understanding  oi  the  actions 
of  the  House. 
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There  Is  EtlU  some  congressional  uneasiness 
about  the  possible  effects  of  full  coTemge. 
Some  feel,  for  instance,  that  the  presence  of 
the  cameras  Is  Inherently  disruptive,  but  tlii^ 
Is  not  necessarily  the  case.  The  major  net- 
works, inclntiing  public  broadcasting,  have 
pleUtred  that,  if  permuted  to  cover  the  wk- 
slon.t,  thev  wUI  do  so  In  decorous  and  un- 
obtru.^tve  ways.  This  woiUd  probably  mean 
coniimious  coverage  without  anv  arbitrary 
interruptions,  using  relatively  salt  lights  and 
fixed  cameras.  There  need  not  be  any  re- 
porters cluttering  the  chamber,  any  panning 
of  the  andience,  or  any  of  the  other  tech- 
nlqiies  which  could  create  an  unseemly  con- 
venrion-lUte  atmosphere. 

The  next  que:^Uon  Is  whether,  no  matter 
how  veil  the  broadcasters  behave,  the  fact  of 
being  televised  would  alter  the  legislators' 
demeanor.  Some  suspect  that,  with  the  cam- 
eras on.  some  representatives  might  be 
tempted  to  gmndstand,  to  engage  in  histri- 
onics, or  otherwise  trine  with  the  solemn 
undertakings.  That  danger  always  exists.  But 
contmuous  broadcast  Ing  could  well  be  a 
•iteadymg.  re.strninlng  force,  since  all  mem- 
bers would  know  that  their  constituents  are 
watching  how  they  carry  out  the  most  im- 
portant duty  of  their  poUtlcal  careers. 

Another  problem  of  possible  distortion  has 
been  raised,  especially  by  Republicans  such 
as  Rep.  Deltiert  Latta  (D-Ohlo)  who  worrv 
that  the  networks  might  not  be  "fair."  Bv.z 
this  is  really  an  argument  for  more  compre- 
henFive  coverage,  not  less,  since  the  d.-\ng- 
crs  of  distortion  or  over-elmpllflcation  bv  the 
media  would  be  greatest,  one  would  think, 
when  the  public  is  forced  to  rely  entirely  on 
compre-wed.  selective  reporting  through  the 
printed  press  and  broadcast  summaries.  The 
mere  voUiminous  the  evidence,  the  more  in- 
tricate ihe  debate,  the  more  ambiguous  a  few 
parijoilars  may  be.  the  more  Important  :t 
becomes  for  the  eutfre  nation  to  have  ever\ 
opportunity  to  watch  the  arguments,  to  hear 
the  tapes,  and  to  weigh  for  themaelves  the 
presidential  conduct  which  bt  being  Judged — 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Congress  sitting  in 
Judgment. 

The  notion  that  the  nation  shotild  be 
w.'itclinig  these  events  continues  to  trouble 
sonie,  mostly  lawyers  and  mostly  outside 
Congre.'w,  who  eqviate  impeachment  debates 
With  criminal  proceedings  from  which  broad- 
caiUjig  has  traditionally  been  barred.  Th.a 
analog^'  does  not  stand  up.  However  Judici- 
ous impeachment  ought  to  be  In  lu  proce- 
dures and  findings,  it  is  not.  strictly  speak- 
ing a  Judicial  process.  It  is  a  polliical  proce^.s 
m  the  most  basic  con.«ititutional  sense,  it  is 
the  means  by  which  the  people's  elected  rcp- 
re<^«i. talipes  asse&s  alleged  abuses  of  the  pub- 
lic tn.-jt.  Public  opinion  as  renected  in  the 
mall  or  polls  should  not  be  the  decisive  in- 
fluence on  any  member's  vote.  But  in  the 
long  run  popular  opinion  will  provide  the 
ultimaie  Jvid^ments  on  the  outcome  and  tiie 
way  m  which  It  Is  reached.  Thus  It  Is  in  the 
best  interest  of  everyone  for  Congrefis  to  give 
Ihe  public  every  opportunity  to  be  fully  In- 
formed at  every  stage  of  the  process,  by  per- 
mU'.mc  tJ:e  full,  nationwide  atnug  of  liie  de- 
bater lihead. 


I  From    Ihe    Wall    Street    Journnl.    Julv    22. 
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Impeachment  PoLmcs 

N"ut  i!;e  least  of  President  NLxon's  prob- 
lems ^temmmg  from  Watergate  Is  that  it 
has  colored  his  critics'  way  of  looking  at 
Just  about  every  move  he  makes.  Evervthing 
from  trips  to  the  Middle  East  and  Ru«sia  to 
hiB  VLstt  to  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  t£  interpreted 
a.n  largely  a  bid  to  stave  off  Impcachmeiu. 

The  u:on  notable  recent  example  occurred 
after  ^he  House  of  Represenutlves  killed  a 
land--.kse  bill  last  month.  Sponsor  Moms 
Udail  wasted  no  time  denouncing  White 
Ho\is*  w  ]ihdrav.-al  of  promised  support  for 
the  bi!l    -The  President  is  grandtlandmp  for 
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tbf  right  wing."  he  declared.  "He's  giving  In 
to  them  on  every  major  issue.  This  was 
straight  impeachment  politics." 

Almo-st  Immediately,  commentators  echoed 
the  "impeachment  politics"  theme.  Almost 
no  one  bothered  with  the  White  House  ex- 
planation that  the  bill  provided  too  strong 
a  role  lor  the  federal  government.  And  none 
bothered  to  speculate  whether  Mr.  Udall's 
pique  may  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  lact  that  the  bill  was  killed  largely 
through  efforts  of  Representative  Sam 
otflger,  a  fellow  Arlzonan  and  a  potential 
Udoll  rival  for  higher  political  office.  Inter- 
estingly, when  Congressman  Udall  was  asked 
by  The  New  York  Times  for  evidence  that 
ImpenchmeDt  politics  led  to  the  death  of  his 
bill,  he  was  unable  to  produce  any. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Times  survey 
turned  up  almost  no  one  who  tould  cite  evi- 
dence that  President  Nixon  has  been  tailor- 
ing legislative  tactics  and  dealings  with  indi- 
vidual Congressmen  to  win  sxipport  against 
Impeachment.  Neither  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership nor  rank-and-file  congressional  critics 
could  cite  any  examples  of  Impeachment 
lobbying.  although  some — apparently 
through  Intuition — continue  to  Insist  that 
Mr.  Nixon  Is  playing  impeachment  politics 
for  all  it's  worth. 

In  a  very  general  sense,  of  course,  the 
claim  is  not  without  plausibility.  Politicians 
are  playing  some  sort  of  politics  almost  all 
of  the  time  and  "Impeachment  politics"  is 
as  good  a  description  as  any  of  the  Presi- 
dents efforts  to  mend  fences  in  congress. 
There  would  be  some  cause  to  worry  over 
a  politician  who  wasn't  trying  to  prevent 
himself  from  being  impeached. 

But  it  Is  something  else  to  contend  that 
the  President  Ls  reversing  his  own  posttioiis 
and  violating  his  own  prmciples  to  buy  votes 
m  Congress  and  save  his  skin.  A  decision 
to  leave  land  use  to  the  states  Is  not  exactly 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  a  President  who 
has  made  a  motto  of  "The  New  Federalism." 
Unless  the  President's  critics  can  come  up 
with  more  plausible  evidence,  someone  might 
get  the  Idea  that  It  Is  they,  not  the  President, 
who  are  more  Involved  In  Impeachment 
politics. 


A  CHICAGO POLICEMANS  VIEWS  ON 
HANDOrrNS 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1974 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
basic  freedom  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  should  be  the  right  to  enjoy 
public  streets,  parks,  and  transportation 
facilities  without  the  constant  fear  of 
bodily  liarm.  In  recent  years  this  free- 
dom has  been  increasingly  threatened  by 
the  unlimited  supply  of  handguns.  I  have 
in  this  Congress  again  introduced  my 
bill.  H.R.  3167.  which  would  sliarply  cur- 
tail the  availability  of  handguns  by  ban- 
ning their  importation,  manufacture, 
sale,  or  transportation  with  a  few  minor 
exceptions. 

An  article  appeared  in  the  June  23. 
1974.  Chicago  Tribune  written  by  Rich- 
ard Rae.  a  lieutenant  in  the  Chicago 
Police  Department  that,  in  my  opinion, 
reinforces  the  need  for  handgim  legis- 
lation. I  hope  that  the  reading  of  Lieu- 
tenant Rae'3  article  will  help  to  convince 
my  colleagues  that  further  delay  on  this 
matter  can  only  deepen  the  fears  of  those 
of  us  who  are  living  in  a  handgun  dom- 
inated urban  society. 
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The  text  of  Lieutenant  Rae's  article  Is 
as  follows: 

The  Real  Villain  in  Urban  Cbhue:  Guns 
<By  Richard  Rae) 
It  was  Just  a  small  article  In  the  back  pages 
of  one  our  major  newspapers.  It  described 
the  arrest  of  two  men  who  had  been  charged 
with  murdering  a  24-year-old  man  as  an  out- 
growth of  a  dispute.  The  victim  had  been 
shot  down  by  a  .22-callber  automatic  pistol. 
Fortunately,  the  police  were  able  to  take 
the  aUeged  offenders  Into  custody.  The 
"front  line  mraniry"  had  comported  itself 
effectively  and  even  valorously.  It  could  take 
credit  for  success  in  what  would  have  to  be, 
in  the  broad  overi.iew  of  criminality  and  its 
containment,  a  "minor"  skirmish. 

Meanwhile,  the  County  Morgue  had  gar- 
nered another  "statistic"  and  our  public  laws 
which  permit  dangerous  psychotlcs.  drug  ad- 
dicts. Juveniles,  alcoholics,  terrorists  and  as- 
sassins, to  acquire  handguns  with  relative 
ease — or  complete  ease,  depending  upon 
which  part  of  the  country  one  Is  in— bad 
remained  absolutely  unchanged. 

The  gun-lobby  continues  to  dictate  policy 
to  the  American  people  rather  than  the  other 
way  around. 

After  22  years  of  active  police  service,  most 
of  this  time  spent  in  the  cltys  highest  crime 
rate  areas.  I  can  state  flatly  and  unequivo- 
cally that  the  mere  avaUabllity  of  firearms, 
and  especlaUy  handguns,  is  a  crucially  sig- 
nificant factor  In  the  genesis  of  most  of  the 
gore  and  terror  that  has  stained  our  city 
and  has  made  mere  urban  existence  a  night- 
mare for  millions  of  Innocent  people. 

I've  been  there  as  have  thousands  of  other 
police  officers; 

The  13-ye.ir-old  with  the  "Saturdav  Night 
Special." 

The  woman  whose  face  was  blown  away 
by  a  shotgun  fired  by  her  irate  lover. 

The  shopkeeper  gunned  down  by  the  nerv- 
ous stickup  man. 

The  homeowner  who  shoots  down  his  next 
door  neighbor  because  he  was  a  "burglar  " 
He  wasn't.  Only  drunk. 

Sorry  about  that.  We  Americans  do  have 
the  "right  to  keep  and  bear  arms*  don't  we? 
Wliat  the  guns-or-everybody  crowd  care- 
fully refrains  from  mentioning  Is  that  the 
Constitution  dop.s  not  contain  a  legal  guar- 
antee to  "keep  and  bear  arms."  The  Supreme 
Court  has  already  ruled  that  this  "right" 
refers  merely  to  the  authority  granted  to  the 
states  to  maintain  armed  militia  organiza- 
tions. What  connection  Is  there  between  the 
Ullnofs  National  Guard  and  a  couple  of  street 
gangs  havUig  a  wild  shootout  on  some  street 
corner,  with  Innocent  bystanders  cut  down 
In  the  process?  It  eludes  me. 

A  great  many  g\m  owners  will  never  use 
their  weapons  unlawfully.  But  their  mere 
presence  can  escalate  a  verbal  dispute  into  a 
murder  Indictment.  It  is  true  that  we  .shall 
probably  never  be  able  to  completely  dis- 
arm the  professional  "hlf  men  and  other 
hardened  criminals. 

But  most  gun-related  violence  is  caused 
by  hotheads  and  amateurs.  Not  the  experi- 
enced, hardened  pros. 

I  am  totally  convinced  that  the  handgun 
must  be  abolished  altogether.  No  more  stall- 
ing. No  more  grovelling  before  National  Rifle 
As.soclaiion  manipulators.  No  more  buck 
passing.  The  expungement  of  the  handgun 
from  American  life  is  an  idea  whose  tUne  has 
come. 

The  supreme  paradox  of  the  American  ex- 
perience Is  that  we  carved  a  great  nation  out 
of  the  wilderness,  educated  the  Immigrants 
and  their  sons  and  daughters  by  the  millions, 
provided  the  many  with  unpamlled  abun- 
dance and  astonished  a  skeptical  world  with 
our  scientific  and  artistic  accomplLihments. 
Nor  did  we  do  so  poorly  in  the  Justice  de- 
partment After  all.  we  did  fashion  a  BUI  of 
Rights,   free    the   flaves.    Initiate   social   re- 
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forms  and  pass  compassionate  civil  right 
laws. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  we  are  still  not  civilized 
enough  to  demand  an  end  to  handgun  pollis- 
tlon  that  compels  scores  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  this  country  to  live  in  dread.  Time  and 
time  again  public  figiues  such  as  Mayor 
Daley  have  spoken  oTit  against  this  gun  in- 
sanity that  threatens  the  very  mental  bal- 
ance of  our  country. 

Superintendent  Hochford.  an  experienced 
field  commander,  denounces  this  madness 
with  equal  intensity.  More  recently.  First 
Deputy  Superintendent  Splotto  had  ex- 
pressed the  hope,  that  ultimately,  the  police 
themselves  will  someday  be  unarmed  as  they 
are  in  England  and  a  number  of  other  for- 
eign countries. 

I  urge  all  citizens  and  police  officers  who 
also  feel  that  the  anarchy  of  uncontrolled 
possession,  sale,  and  manufacturing  of  band- 
guns  should  now  come  to  an  end  to  contact 
the  Committee  for  Handgun  Control,  111  E. 
Wacker  Dr..  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

The  committee  was  organized  In  Septem- 
ber, 1973.  and  Is  registered  In  the  state  of 
Illinois  as  a  not-for-profit  corporation  and 
as  a  lobbyist  body  with  Congress. 

We  must  act  now.  We  dare  not  delay  this 
desperately  needed  reform  by  even  one  un- 
necessary day. 


WILLIS  EMERSON  STONE 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF   CALIFOBNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25,  1974 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT,  Mr,  Speaker,  WUll.-! 
Emer.^on  Stone  Is  a  man  who  believes 
that  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  is  the 
Con.stltution  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
finest  tradition  of  American  greatness,  lie 
has  dedicated  his  life  to  this  great  cause. 

Willis  E.  Stone  was  born  In  Denver. 
Colo.,  on  July  20.  1899.  He  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army  during  World  War  X.  After  the 
war,  he  helped  organize  the  first  Ameri- 
can Legion  post  in  Colorado. 

Tills  great  patriot  enjoyed  meteoric 
business  success  until  the  great  depres- 
sion. Mr.  Stone,  however,  is  a  man  who 
cannot  be  kept  down  for  long.  He  soon 
became  prosperous  again. 

Willis  Stone  had  been  irked  with  the 
manipulations  of  money  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Sj'stem,  which  he  felt  had  trig- 
gered the  depression.  He  also  was  con- 
cerned with  the  increasing  power  and 
scope  of  the  Federal  Government. 

When  this  great  American  heard  At- 
torney General  Francis  Biddle  remark 
that  "The  Government  can  do  anything 
not  specifically  prohibited  by  the  Con- 
stitution," he  launched  into  action.  Stone 
knew  that  the  language,  philosophy,  and 
intent  of  the  Constitution  were  exactly 
the  opposite. 

Willis  Stone  knew  that  sometliing  had 
to  be  done  to  stop  the  increase  of  Fed- 
eral power.  After  years  of  research  study 
and  sacrifice,  he  came  up  with  the 
Liberty  amendment. 

But  Willis  Stone's  deep  love  for  his 
countrj,'  precluded  him  from  being  con- 
tent with  merely  suggesting  an  idea,  he 
has  persevered  in  the  effort  to  seek  ac- 
ceptance of  this  concept. 

The  amendment  was  Introduced  in 
Congress  in  the  1950s,  Today,  it  is  tn 
Congress  as  House  Joint  Resolution  23. 
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Seven  States  have  adopted  it.  and  pas- 
sage narrowly  failed  In  others. 

Only  complete  dedication  has  kept 
WilUs  Stone  fighting  without  compromise 
for  the  principle  that  the  American  peo- 
ple should  be  allowed  to  say  how  they 
feel  about  the  tyranny  of  the  Federal 
Government,  especially  in  tlie  area  of  its 
confiscatory,  Marxist  "progressive"  in- 
come tax.  Politicians  have  used  every 
trick  in  the  book  to  prevent  the  Liberty 
Amendment  from  becoming  an  issue  to 
be  decided  by  the  voter. 

The  IRS  knew  a  fighter  when  they  saw 
one,  and  they  decided  to  battle  Stone, 
They  declared  Stone's  Liberty  Amend- 
ment Committee  should  not  be  tax- 
exempt.  The  Supreme  Court  upheld  IRS, 
thus,  in  effect,  sustaining  the  conten- 
tion of  the  IRS  employee  who  said: 

It  doesn't  make  any  durerenco  what  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  the 
statutes  say.  So  far  as  we  tn  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  are  concerned,  this  (their 
own  regulaUon)  Is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land. 

Lesser  men  would  have  given  up.  Not 
Willis  Stone. 

He  has  logged  over  a  million  air  miles, 
speaking,  being  interviewed,  explaining, 
educating  people  on  how  the  Liberty 
Amendment  will  restore  lost  liberties. 
Tills  task  lias  consumed  his  own  fortune 
and  25  years  of  his  life.  Does  Willis  Stone 
have  any  regrets?  Yes,  Such  is  the  meas- 
lu^  of  this  mans  greatness  that  he  re- 
grets he  has  not  done  more. 

Why  does  WUIls  Stone  continue  to 
dedicate  his  life  toward  passage  of  the 
Liberty  Amendment?  Willis  Stone  knows 
tliat  the  Liberty  Amendment  is  the  right 
thing.  The  truth  is  a  powerful  weapon; 
so  is  knowledge  that  one's  cause  is  right 
and  just. 

At  an  age  when  most  men  are  idly  liv- 
ing out  theU-  days,  WiUls  Stone  is  a  hu- 
man dynamo  who  travels  to  spread  the 
word  of  the  Liberty  Amendment  where 
anyone  will  listen.  He  has  just  finished  a 
book,  another  book  will  be  out  shortly, 
his  letters  and  writings  are  being  pre- 
served as  historic  documents  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  library  at  the  University  of 
Oregon,  and  he  is  listed  in  "Who's  Who," 
His  many  honors  include  awards  from 
the  Congress  of  Freedom,  the  George 
Washington  Medal  from  the  Freedom 
Poimdation,  and  the  Patriot's  Award 
from  the  American  Coalition  of  Patriotic 
Societies. 

Willis  Stone  is  a  very  great  American. 
I  thank  him  for  what  he  is.  and  may  God 
continue  to  bless  him. 


REPUBLICAN  CONGRESSMAN  ROB- 
ERT McCLORY  DISCUSSES  IM- 
PEACHMENT 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

OF   NEW   TOJUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25.  1974 

»fr,  SMITH  of  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker, 

our  Republican  colleague,  Congres.sman 

Robert  McCloby,  presented  signflcant 

and  challenging  remarks  in  his  discussion 

proposed   articles   of    impeachment 
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agahist  President  Nixon  In  the  televised 
Judiciary  Committee  meeting  yesterday. 
While  these  remarks  may  be  of  partic- 
ular interest  to  citizens  who  are  atHliated 
or  favorable  to  the  Republican  Party — 
and  to  Mr.  McClory's  position  as  a  Re- 
publican member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  in  its  difficult  role  inquiring 
into  possible  impeachment  of  a  Republi- 
can President,  his  statement  is  both  re- 
sponsible and  illuminating, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  attaelilng  a  copy  of 
Mr,  McClory's  remarks  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  not  have  seen  .ind  heard 
the  second  ranking  Republican  on  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  open- 
ing debate  on  this  issue : 
PrMAP.Ks  OF  Congressman  Robest  McClost 

AT  Opening  Debate  on  PRorosEo  Abttcecs 

or  Impeachment 

.Mr.  Chairman:  Let  me.  first  of  ail.  express 
the  view  that  the  Impeachment  inquiry 
uiiderlaken  by  our  Bouse  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  been  both  historic  and  honorable. 
Impeachment  is,  of  course,  a  political 
process,  both  political  in  the  sense  of  govern- 
mental action — and  political  In  that  It  in- 
volves partisan  interests  and  views. 

It  would  be  the  grossest  understatement 
to  suggest  that  Watergate  and  all  that  the 
word  implies  has  not  caused  serious  injury 
to  my  party,  the  Republican  Party.  And  this 
is  so — despite  the  facts  that  no  element  of 
our  esubllshed  Republican  Party  organiza- 
tion was  involved  and  no  Republican  Member 
of  the  Congress  has  been  In  any  way  impli- 
cated in  tliis  whole  affair. 

Let  me  a.ssert  on  the  contrary,  that  Repub- 
licans, even  more  than  Democrats,  are  anx- 
ious to  erase  ttils  blemish  on  our  Parly, 
I  have  heard  It  said  by  some  that  they 
cannot  understand  how  a  "Republican  could 
vote  to  Impeach  a  Republican  President." 
Let  me  hasten  to  assert  that  that  argument 
demeans  my  role  here.  It  would  Infer  that 
no  matter  what  high  crimes  or  misdemeanors 
might  have  been  committed,  and  if  attribut- 
able to  a  Republican  President,  then  I,  as 
a  Republican,  am  foreclosed  from  judging 
the  merits  of  the  case. 

I  cannot,  and  do  not  view  my  role  in  that 
dim  light. 

As  a  purely  partisan  matter,  would  it  en- 
liance  our  Republican  Party  II,  despite  the 
evidence  and  the  weight  of  Constitutional 
low,  we  as  Republicans  decide  to  exonerate 
a  Republican  President  accused  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  simply  because 
he — and  we — are  Republicans? 

I  see  that  line  as  leading  only  to  Republi- 
can Party  disaster, 

A  viable  two-party  system  is — to  my 
mind — an  Institution  worthy  of  preserving 
second  only  to  our  Constitutional  svstem  of 
checks  and  balances. 

Preserving  our  Republican  Party  docs  not 
to  my  mind  imply  that  we  must  preserve  and 
Justify  a  man  In  offlce  who  would  deliber- 
ately and  arbHrarlly  defy  the  legal  process« 
of  the  Congress.  Nor  can  our  Party  be  en- 
hanced If  we  as  Republican  Members  of  the 
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and  our  Conunlttee  staff  bas  been  objective 
and  bipartisan. 

I  would  like.  paj-Llculwly,  to  observe  tliiC 
we  have  been  osEisted  by  able  counsel,  and 
to  niake  a  general  obsenatlon  that  tbe  mem- 
bers  of  the  minority  staff  have  contributed 
substantially  to  the  overall  work  product  ol 
our  inquiry.  Despite  our  partisan  differences. 
I  would  add  that  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  In 
general  been  fair  with  the  minority.  The 
American  public  need  have  no  fear  tliat  the 
Republican  Intcre&ts  have  not  been  ably  and 
appropriately  served  by  our  niulting  Member. 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  my  other  able  colleagues 
who  sit  on  the  Republican  side  in  this  com- 
mittee room. 

I  sliali  turn  at  once  to  the  main  subject 
of  our  inquiry:  namely,  the  numerous  allega- 
tions of  wTongdolng  charged  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States — all  of  which 
allegations  we  have  investigated  over  a  pe- 
riod of  many  months  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  President  Niron 
should  be  charged  with  the  commission  of  an 
impeachable  offense. 

The  most  serious  allegations — and  those 
upon  which  the  Presidents  accusers  hove 
placed  principal  reliance — go  under  the  gen- 
eral title  of  "Watergate— and  Cover-Up." 

Our  majority  counsel,  Mr.  Doar.  In  Inter- 
preting the  information  before  us.  has  ex- 
pounded the  thesis  that  the  President  orga- 
nl?.ed  and  managed  the  Watergate  cover-up 
from  the  time  the  breatc-lu  on  June  17 
1972,  to  the  present  time. 

While  serious  questions  exist  regarding  the 
President's  authorization  or  acquiescence  in 
Bu  obstruction  of  Justice — a  conclusion 
which  might  be  reached  from  examining 
the  tmnEcrlpts  of  tape  conversations  and 
other  evidence— the  thesis  advanced  by 
Mr.  Door  that  the  President  was  In  charge 
of  a  cover-up  from  the  time  of  the  break-in 
la.  in  my  opinion,  unjustified  in  light  of  the 
evidence  presented  to  this  Committee. 

Our  chief  minority  counsel,  Sam  Garri'ion, 
made  an  important  and  extremely  significant 
point  in  his  final  summation  of  the  Water- 
gate evidence.  He  said: 

-Mr.  Dear's  case  of  circumstances  showing 
presidential  involvement  from  the  beginning 
is  a  very,  very  weak  one  .  .  .  because  you 
cannot  simply  aggregate  suspicions.  Tou  can- 
not aggregate  inferences  upon  Inferences. 
You  can  only  aggregate  facu  .  .  .'■ 

Watergate  is  a  serious  matter.  Many  in  and 
out  of  the  White  House  were  Involved  in  this 
tragic  episode.  But  while  voluminous  evi- 
dence has  been  produced,  I  question  seriously 
that  it  is  of  the  clear  and  convincing  nature 
that  should  Impel  us  to  indict  the  President 
on  a  charge  of  cover-up  or  obstruction  of 
Justice.  Instead,  the  case  against  the  Presi- 
dent rests  upon  circumstantial  evidence,  in- 
ferences, innuendoes  and  a  generous  measure 
of  wishful  thinking  on  the  part  of  some  who 
would  indicate  the  Prestdeut  even  without 
adequate  proof  of  wrongdoing  in  the  Water- 
gate affair. 

In  light  of  today's  Supreme  Court  decision 
there  may,  indeed,  be  available  to  this  Com- 
mittee within  the  next  few  days  or  weeks 
substantial  additionol  evidence  in  the  form' 
of  White  House  tapes,  upon  which  this  Corn- 
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ate  the  flouting  of  our  laws  by  a  President  °„  ]*^^  President  in  the  whole  Watergate 
who  is  constitutionally  charged  with  '  t>eeiDg 
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to  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws. 

We  wUI  enhance  our  Republican  Partv  and 
assure  a  viable  two-party  system  only  'if  we 
are  courageous  enough — and  wise  enough— 
to  reject  such  conduct,  even  it  attributed  to 
a  Republican  President. 

The  essential  question  which  we  must 
answer  is  not  what  is  best  for  the  Purtv  but 
what  Is  best  for  the  Nation. 

WhUe  the  Investigation  has  been  far  reach- 
ing and  has,  in  my  opinion,  delved  Into  some 
peripheral  areas,  I  cannot  help  but  recog- 
nize that  on  the  major  subjects  which  hava 
been  Investigated,  Uie  work  of  the  ComznlttM 


affair. 

The  doctrine  of  absolute  "Executive  priv  1- 
lege"  upon  which  the  President  and  his  coun- 
sel have  consistently  declined  to  respect  our 
subpoenacs  and  requests  for  taped  conversa- 
tions and  other  relevant  materials  has  been 
effectively  rejected  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  President  and  his  counsel  should  make 
these  materlols  avaUable  lo  our  Committee 
at  once— and  without  equivocation— on  the 
asEurance  that  any  irrelevant  materials,  par- 
ticularly thase  which  might  relate  to  national 
security  or  other  sensitive  subjects,  would  be 
excised  under  established  procedures 

Although,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  thus  far 
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received,  the  cape  lnvolrlng  Waterijate  hn^ 
be«n  lesa  t!»an  convincing,  there  are  other 
subjects  tr.  which  the  lacts  are  virtually  un- 
disputed— and  where  the  only  unsettled  ques- 
tion Is  whether  an  ■•impeachable  offenw"  un- 
der the  Constitution  has  been  committed. 

If  the  extremely  serious  subject  of  Water- 
gate rc;iUt3.  nevertheless,  in  a  n-eak  case 
af^aln&t  direct  Involvement  by  the  President, 
this  should  not  l»  construed  to  mean  that 
there  Ji^  been  no  WTor.jjdolng  at  the  White 
House 

Watert'a:'? — and  the  alleged  cover-up — In- 
volves the  olTease  of  obstruction  of  Justice: 
for  luatance.  payments  of  hush  money,  in- 
ducing witne^es  to  comrr.l!  perjury,  or  with- 
holding  evidence    from   a   prosecutor. 

These  offenses  have  all  been  committed — 
at  the  White  House — or  by  ihft  President's 
most  miimate  and  trusted  aides. 

But  If  the  President  is  not  personally  and 
criminally  liable — because  the  evidence  Coes 
not  directly  and  personally  Implicate  him — 
nevertheless,  we  may  appropriately  ask: 

■■Has  the  President  fulflUed  h  obligation 
to  see  to  a  faithful  execution  of  the  laws — 
a  solemn  obligation  imposed  on  htm  by  Ar- 
ticle n  of  the  United  states  Constitution?" 
This  obligation  Is  above  and  beyond  that 
of  other  cttiaens— all  of  whom  are  required  to 
obey  the  laws.  We  may  asic  fiorther- 

"la  the  otfice  of  the  presidency  beln'»  op- 
erated 111  the  manner  intended  by  the  Con- 
stitution— wlien  under  the  quise  of  national 
security,  dl.'tsatisfactlon  with  the  head  of  the 
FBI  on  personal  animosities  for  enemies — 
and  ■■friends" — we  experience  burglaries,  un- 
lawful wiretaps  and  bugging,  shredding  and 
concealment  of  evidence,  misur-  of  the  CIA. 
FBI.  ms— juid  a  hoai  ol  raisdeedsV" 

It  should  not  be  hard  for  my  s-.V.tl.  Mid- 
west constituents — Republicans.  Democrats. 
and  Independents  alu:e — to  see.  ana  under- 
stand, whiii  is  troubling  me. 

Believe  me.  It  13  also  troubling  them.  The 
question    remains    whether    these   acta   and 

omissions  of  Richard  Nixon — as  President 

an  to  be  approved— or  denounced. 

If— in  tiic-^e  respect,— the  President  la  to 
be  denounced- and  If  this  President  is  to 
be  called  to  account  for  tiich  acts — and  omla- 
slons — impeachment  is  the  appropriale — and 
constltutionaMy  deBiynaud  vehicle  for  delin- 
eating speclflc  charges— ag a in-it  him. 

Wh;tt  about  the  c!Ier;Scs  committed  by — 
or  charged  against  Haldeman.  Elirlichman. 
Colson.  LaRue.  Dean.  Liddy.  Hunt.  Hagruder, 
Chapia.  Mardian.  Sirachan.  Kalmbach,  Mit- 
chell and  Klelndlenst? 

There  is  substantial  auiharity  for  attrib- 
uting their  misconduct  to  the  President  In 
a  strictly  legal  sense— and  rwimre  him  to 
account  for  their  oiTen^^s. 

But  there  Is  the  higher  constitutional  obli- 
gation to  »ee  that  such  crlmlual  acts  are 
not  committed — or  condoned — a  constitu- 
tional demand  to  see  that  the  laws  ar» 
obeyed— particularly.  In  the  Presldenfa  own 
house— Ahjch  wj  cii!!.  the  White  Hoii^e. 

After  recelvUig  evidence  for  weeks  and 
weeks— evidence  which  liaa  been  frequently 
peripheral,  as  it  relates  lo  direct  involvement 
of  tJjB  President  in  Watergate  and  other 
crimes— 1  ask  myself- is  this  auv  way  to  run 
a  White  lluuae— <(r  a  country? 

Finally,  the  clearest  and  most  convinc- 
ing lisue  before  U5.  and  cue  uhich  Is  perhaps 
more  fundamental  to  our  Inquiry,  Is  that 
of  the  Committee's  subpoenaes  requesiini; 
iaformatiou  from  the  President. 

Fundamental  to  this  entire  impeachment 
Inquiry  is  the  obligatton  on  the  part  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  serve  our  respective  roles,  as  de- 
lineated in  the  Conatitution.  The  President, 
through!  Iii5  counsel,  as  well  as  through  his 
public  announcements,  has  asserted  the  need 
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Llfcewi.-je.  It  Is  e?.sentlal  that  the  President 
respect  that  part  of  Article  I  of  the  United 
Sutes  Constitution  which  vests  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  -the  sole  power  of  im- 
p»eachment."  The  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, as  a  designated  unit  of  the  House  or 
Representatives.  Is  endeavoring  to  fulflll  that 
role  with  honor  and  with  dignity,  consistent 
with  the  responsibility  reposed  In  us  at  this 
critical  hour  of  our  history. 

This  particular  time  in  our  huitory  de- 
mands a  Congress  capable  of  exercising  us 
full  powers  of  law-making,  and,  in  addition. 
a  Congress  able  to  conduct  the  extraordinary 
function  oi  impeachment  which.  Indeed,  en- 
ables the  Cons^ress  on  those  occa.slons  when 
acts  of  treason,  bribery  or  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  arc  committed  to  assert  thLs 
dominant  power  granted  by  the  Constitution 
which  neither  the  Executive  nor  the  Judicial 
branch  possesses. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  President  promised 
full  cooperation  with  our  inquiry,  consistent 
with  his  responslbUliles  to  the  office  of  the 
presidency.  Despite  this  pledge,  the  Commit- 
tee has  not  received  any  of  the  147  tape  rec- 
ordings which  It  has  subpoenaed,  and  it  has 
received  very  few  of  the  documents  and  ma- 
terials it  has  sought.  The  bulk  of  material 
before  the  committee  lias  been  received  from 
the  Special  Prosecutor  and  not  through  auy 
cooperat  Ion  from  the  White  House. 

On  May  yo.  the  Comrmttee  aent  a  letter  to 
the  President  Informing  him  of  the  possible 
consequences  of  his  failure  to  comply  with 
our  subpoenaes.  We  write — and  I  quote: 

"In  meeting  their  constitutional  respon- 
jiijility.  Committee  members  will  be  free  to 
consider  whether  your  refusals  in  and  of 
themselves  might  constitute  a  grotind  for 
ImpeaLhmenr." 

Tlie  Commiuee  hu.s  taken  this  stand  be- 
cause the  Presidents  noncompliance  wUli 
the  Committee's  subpoenaes  Is  a  deflance  of 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
and  a  serious  breach  of  Uia  duty  to  'preserve, 
protect  and  defend  the  Cor.atitutlon  o(  the 
United  States."  Our  subpoenaes  have  been 
narrowly  drawn  and  strictly  limited  to  ma- 
terial directly  relevant  to  our  inquiry.  They 
seek  only  those  tapes,  and  other  materials 
necessary  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
inquiry  into  the  existence  of  possible  im- 
peachable offenses. 

In  this  sense,  tiie  President'.-*  failure  lo 
comply— threatens  the  Integrity  of  the  im- 
peachment process  itself.  His  action  is  a  di- 
rect challenge  to  the  Congress  in  the  exer- 
cise of  lu  solemn  constitutional  duty  to  act 
by  way  of  Impeachment  as  the  ultimate 
check  on  presidential  conduct,  with  all  rele- 
vant facts  as  its  disposal. 

These,  then,  are  the  issues  which  are  dis- 
turbing me,  as  we  approach  this  firjU  phase 
of  our  assignment  under  the  House  Resolu- 
tion authorizing  and  directing  the  compre- 
hensive impeachment  Inquu?  which  my  col- 
leagues aud  I  have  been  conducthig  and 
which  we  must  resolve  deliberately  and  re- 
sponsibly Within  the  next  few  davs 
Thank  yoj.  Mr.  Chairman. 


Jiihj 
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PUERTO  RICO  CELEBRATES 
CONSTITUTION     DAY 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF  NEW   YORK 
.  HL  HOCSE  OF  REPRE3ENTATlVi;S 

Thursday,  July  25,  1974 


Ml-.  BADmo.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  tills 
date  22  years  ago  Puerto  Rico  became  a 
for  a  ttroDg  Chlet  Executive.  Tliat  Is  Implicit  Commonwealth  when  the  U.S.  Congress 
m  our  CoijsMtution.  and  la  entitled  to  full  voted  to  approve  the  constitution  which 
recognition  by  the  Con?rt?5,  as  •^en  as  bv  had  been  drafted  by  the  people  of  that 
tiie  courts  Island  nation.  This  hi)-torlc   event   cli- 


maxed a  long  struBgle  by  the  Puerto 
Rican  people  to  achieve  both  economic 
and  political  progress  and  an  element  of 
self-determination. 

On  July  22,  1952.  the  citizens  ol  the 
Island  were  able  to  look  back  on  nearly 
5  centuries  of  recorded  history— frorti 
the  discovery  by  Columbus  in  1493. 
throuBh  the  long  period  of  colonization 
to  a  degree  of  autonomy  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury, the  struggle  for  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  30's.  40'3  and  SOs.  in  the  face 
of  tremendous  obstacles — and  forward  to 
even  greater  progress  which  their  new 
political  ."itatus  promised. 

Durins  this  long  period  of  history 
many  individuals  emerged  as  great  lead- 
ers, two  of  the  best-known  and  most  Im- 
poi-tant  of  whom  were  Luis  Munoz  Hi- 
vera  and  his  son.  Luis  Munoz  Marin.  It 
was  the  latter  who  guided  Puerto  Rico 
thi-ough  the  program  of  economic  de- 
velopment popularly  known  as  Operation 
Bootstrap  and  eventually  served  as  one 
of  the  principal  authars  of  the  constitu- 
tion. It  Is  significant  to  note,  I  think, 
that  Luis  Munoz  Marin  recognized  the 
need  for  political  status  for  the  Island 
long  before  he  made  the  matter  a  public 
Issue.  His  greatest  concern  was  lor  the 
well-being  of  the  people,  and  he  dedi- 
cated himself  In  his  earUer  yeai-s  in  pub- 
lic life  to  transforming  the  island  from 
an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  societv. 
In  1949.  almost  10  years  after  he  had 
set  out  to  revolutionize  the  economy. 
Muiioz  M.irin  finally  decided  that  the 
time  fcr  political  rt.'onn  had  anived, 
and  the  movement  to  establish  Puerto 
Rico  as  a  "free,  r.isociatcd  state"  was 
created.  By  1952  the  movement  had  suc- 
ceeded— Puerto  Ricans  won  the  right  to 
govern  the  island  themselves,  and  the 
United  States  agreed  to  defend  it;  while 
the  inhabitants  of  th.  island  would  re- 
main U.S.  citizens,  they  would  pay  no 
taxes  and  thus  have  no  vote  In  the  na- 
tional govenunent.  In  the  elections  of 
that  year.  Puerto  Ricans  approved  the 
new  constitution  and  chose  Luis  Muiioz 
Marin  as  the  first  popularly  elected  Gov- 
ernor ol  the  Commonwealth. 

Today  almost  a  quarter  of  a  centurv 
later,  the  Commonwealth  status  remains 
and  the  island's  economic  development 
continues.  Though  much  has  been  ac- 
complished much  stiU  remains  to  be  done. 
Puerto  Ricans,  both  those  on  the  Island 
and  those  on  the  mainland,  continue  to 
struggle  for  that  equality  of  opportunity 
which  « ill  ctentually  bruig  them  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life. 

Althoush  the  Puerto  RIcan  communitv 
in  both  the  i.'Iand  and  mainland  has  been 
(onf routed  with  enormous  obstacles  and 
handicaps,  our  goals  and  aspU-ations  are 
no  greater  thsn  those  of  other  ethnic  and 
nationality  groups.  Puerto  Ricans  seek 
economic  security  and  independence :  full 
access  to  our  educational,  social  and  po- 
litical institutions:  and  tlie  enjoyment  of 
human  lights  and  freedoms.  We  desire  to 
stand  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  ethnic 
groups  and  to  actively  participate  in  the 
progress  of  this  country.  However,  until 
the  island  and  mainland  Puerto  Ricans 
achieve  their  full  and  fair  share  of  Fed- 
eral aid  and  are  assisted  and  encouraged 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  this  goal 
Kill  not  be  achieved.  The  Consress  bears 
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a  special  responsibility  and  must  take  the 
initiative  in  bringing  equity  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Puerto  Rico  and  to  our  fellow 
citizens  on  the  Island  and  mainland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  personal 
pride  in  my  Puerto  Rlcan  heritage  and 
birth.  As  many  of  our  colleagues  will 
recall,  when  I  first  joined  this  body  4 
years  ago,  I  pledged  that  I  would  work  to 
insure  that  Puerto  Rico  is  included  on  an 
equitable  and  just  basis  in  every  piece  of 
legislation  which  we  consider.  I  will  con- 
tinue this  effort  in  cooperation  with  the 
distinguished  and  able  Resident  Com- 
missioner. I  hope  that  om-  colleagues  will 
join  in  promoting  meaningful  and  sub- 
stantive programs  so  that  Puerto  Ricans 
may  achieve  their  full  potential  and 
realize  our  community's  aspirations. 


NE'W  YORK  STATE  AUTOMOBILE 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

OP  NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1974 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  the  New  York 
State  Automobile  Association  setting 
forth  resolutions  on  ambient  air  quality 
standards,  the  energy  crisis,  and  the 
Federal  Income  tax  deduction  for  State 
gasoline  taxes,  which  were  adopted  at 
the  association's  71st  annual  convention. 

Because  of  the  worthwhile  contribu- 
tions this  organization  has  made  to  the 
American  motoiist  and  their  active  par- 
ticipation in  Federal  and  SUte  matters, 
I  feel  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
win  find  their  resolutions  of  interest: 

EESOLDTtON    ON    AMBIENT    AlB    QfALITT 

Standards 

Despite  compelling  evidence  ot  serious 
shortcomings  in  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act,  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  suspend  or  amend  the 
controversial  ambient  air  quality  standards 
mandated  by  this  legislation. 

Consequently,  in  adherence  to  deadlines 
set  by  that  act,  the  U.S.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  had  been  attempting  to  (orce 
New  York  state  to  begin  Implementation  of 
controversial  features  ot  the  New  Tork  City 
Metropolitan  Area  AU-  Quality  Plans  Trans- 
portatlon  Controls.  Although  It  subsequently 
modified  Its  alarming  demands,  at  one  time 
EPA  had  threatened  to  take  enforcement 
action  against  state  or  local  officials  who 
failed  to  Implement  onerous  measures  such 
as  Imposition  of  restrictive  tolls  on  13  pres- 
ently toU-Iree  East  River  aud  Hailcm  River 
Bridges. 

Commendably,  Governor  Wilson  and  the 
State's  Department  of  Environmental  Con- 
servation have  resisted  the  precipitous  ac- 
tion demanded  by  the  federal  government. 
They  are  t«-evaluatlng  whether  implementa- 
tion strategies  are  really  needed  and  their 
studies  have  already  found  that  anticipated 
emission  problems  in  the  Rochester  area  will 
not  materialize  because  older  model  vehicles 
there  are  being  replaced  at  a  rate  faster  than 
had  been  expected.  As  a  result,  New  York 
State  has  rescinded  the  plan  that  would  have 
Imposed  new  vehicle  Inspection  requirements 
on  Rochester  motorists.  The  state  has  also 
submitted  other  scientific  studies  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  Its  lorth- 
comlng  report  to  the  Congress.  Indicating 
that  existing  standards  exceed  what  is  neces- 
sary tor  the  pubUc  health.  And  In  recent 
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testimony  before  a  Senate  subcommittee,  the 
state  has  urged  Congress  to  extend  the  pres- 
ent statutory  deadlines  to  provide  sufficient 
time  to  evaluate  new  sclentlQc  data  and  in- 
vestigative alternative  strategies. 

Tiie  New  York  State  Automobile  Associa- 
tion, which  endorses  these  actions  by  th« 
state,  believes  that  Implementation  of  the 
ambient  air  standards  at  this  time,  in  adher- 
ence to  the  deadlines  set  by  Congress  (n  the 
Clean  Air  Act  would  be  unwarrant-ed  and  un- 
justified because — 

The  existing  primary  standards  are  no 
longer  accepted  as  valid  by  the  scientific 
community; 

Improved  ambient  air  quality,  attributable 
to  the  consequences  of  the  gasoline  shortage. 
may  have  rendered  additional  stringent  con- 
trols unnecessary: 

Tljere  is  no  proof  that  ambient  air  quality 
would  improve  If  restrictive  strategies  such 
as  the  bridge  toll  proposal  are  implemented — 
in  fact,  air  pollution  might  be  increased. 

Therefore,  the  New  York  State  Automobile 
Association  calls  upon  Congress  to  act 
promptly  to  suspend  the  statutory  deadlines 
for  achieving  ambient  air  quality  standards. 
Just  as  It  has  already  suspended  the  auto- 
mobile emissions  deadlines.  Congress  should 
also  reexamine  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  in 
light  of  the  forthcoming  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  findings,  and  amend  the  law  to 
avoid  ill-conceived  schemes  that  will  abruptly 
and  needlessly  alter  life-stvles,  commerce 
and  transportation. 

It  is  directed  that  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Governor,  all  members  of 
Congress  from  New  York  State  and  other 
interested  agencies  and  officials. 

New  York  State  Automobu.e  Association, 
July  lJ,t$74. 

Resolution  on  the  Energy  Crisis 
Paced  with  an  energy  crisis  of  unprece- 
dented proportions,  the  motoring  publ  ic 
earlier  this  year  achieved  commendable  re- 
sults in  Us  efforts  to  conserve  gasoline 
through  such  measures  as  reduced  driving 
speeds,  decreased  auto  use  and  Increase  use 
of  car  pools. 

Although  these  and  other  efforts  helped  to 
alleviate  the  energy  crisis,  it  is  possible  that 
the  situation  could  worsen  again  during  the 
last  hair  of  the  year. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  mcan.-i  of  conserving  fuel, 
various  government  officials  aud  agencies 
continue  to  recommend  that  the  cost  of  auto- 
mobile use  be  increased  by  raising  registra- 
tion fees  and  gasoline  taxes,  or  Imposing  new 
or  increased  bridge  and  tunnel  tolls. 

Such  proposals  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
automobile  Is  the  primary  mode  of  trans- 
portation/or the  vast  majority  of  people  and 
a  mainstiy  of  economy.  Unreasonably  harsh 
restrictions  on  automobile  use  would  make  It 
extremely  difficult  for  people  to  get  to  work, 
maintain  a  household  and  make  other 
essential  trlps. 

Therefore,  the  New  York  State  Automobile 
Association  calls  upon  officials  at  alt  levels  of 
government  to  reject  regressive  proposals 
that  discourage  automotive  transportation 
and  develop  plans  that  will  minimize  the 
effect  of  possible  future  fuel  shortages  aud 
assure  the  motorist  an  equitable  share  of 
gasoline  supplies. 

It  is  directed  that  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Governor,  the  SUte's  Con- 
gressional  delegation,   the   Legislature   and 
other  interested  agencies  and  officials. 
New  York  State  Automobile  Association 
July  11.  1974. 
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mean  a  subsUntlal  federal  tax  increa'ie  for 

motorists  at  a  time  when  gasoline  prices 

and  Uideed,  aU  auto  related  costs — have 
climbed  to  unprecedented  levels  aud  when 
federal  spending  for  highways  Is  being  re- 
duced by  diversion  of  highway  funds  to  mass 
transit. 

Enactment  would  also  increase  motorists' 
liability  tor  New  York  SUte  and  New  York 
City  Income  taxes  which  are  based  upon  the 
federal  return.  On  a  nationwide  basis,  the 
cumulative  effect  would  be  to  soak  Ui« 
motorist  with  about  $l  billion  annuaUy  In 
additional  Income  taxes. 

Such  a  double  or  triple  lax  increase  would 
place  an  unjustined  burden  on  the  cotmtry's 
primary  mode  of  transportation.  The  fact 
that  nationally  82  per  cent  of  all  commuters 
us*  the  automobile  for  their  Journey  to  work 
Is  evidence  that  the  automobile  is  the  back- 
bone ol  the  nation's  transportation  system. 
Ownership  and  operation  of  an  automobile  le 
already  over-taxed— highway  user  taxes  paid 
In  New  York  alone  to  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernmeuts  amount  to  more  than  $l  billion 
annually. 

Therefore,  the  New  York  State  Automobile 
Asiociation  urges  Congress  to  reject  this 
onerous  and  discriminatory  proposal  and 
calls  upon  the  New  York  state  Congressional 
delegation  to  take  the  Initiative  in  defeatmg 
this  unwarranted  and  unjustified  tax 
Increase. 

It  Is  directed  that  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tron  be  sent  to  aU  members  of  the  House 
Ways  atid  Means  Committee  and  all  mem- 
bers ot  Congress  from  New  York  Stat* 

New  York  State  AtrroMOBiLt  Association, 
Jv!l/  II,  1974. 


DAIRY  PRODUCnON 
AND  IMPORTS 


RlSOttlTION    OF   PeDERAI.    INCOME    TAX    DEDfC- 

tion  FOE  State  Gasoline  Taxes 
In  Congress,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  given  preliminary  approval  to 
the  elimination  of  the  federal  Income  tax  de- 
duction  currently  permitted  for  sute- 
Imposed  gasoline  taxes.  B  enacted,  this  n'ould 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  •:  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1974 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  •uhlle  I  was 
pleased  that  President  Nixon  signed  the 
emergency  livestock  loan  biU  Into  law 
and  while  I  am  pleased  that  the  guaran- 
teed loans  will  be  available  to  beef  pork 
poultry,  and  dalo'  producers,  I  know  that 
this  legislation  is  not  enough. 

What  is  needed  is  a  good,  strong  free 
market  system,  not  one  that  is  depressed 
by  Imports. 

The  dairy  industry  is  a  pilme  exam- 
ple. Milk  producUon  in  America  is  down 
for  the  21st  consecutive  month.  Yet  U  S 
imports  of  dairy  products  totaled  1  7  bil- 
lion pounds  mUk  equivalent  to  January 
through  May  of  this  year,  more  than 
doubling  the  volume  of  .7  bUlion  pounds 
a  year  ago. 

On  July  23  1  received  a  letter  from  Pat 
Healy,  secretary  of  Oie  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  concerning  the 
plight  of  our  dairy  industry.  As  an  agri- 
cultural producer  and  consumer.  I  share 
Mr.  Healy's  concern.  If  our  milk  and 
dairy  product  demand  becomes  depend- 
ent on  foreign  .supplies  the  ultimate  and 
biggest  loser  will  be  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission  1 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record  Mr 
Healy's  letter,  as  well  as  the  statement 
jomtly  released  by  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  the  American  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association,  and  the 
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National  Association  ot  Wheat  Growers. 
1  urgf  my  fellow  coUeasues  to  read  and 
cor-'.der  the  following: 

National  Hilk  Paooucuis 

FEDKRATtON, 

^'a^hlngton.  DC.  Jt'Ij/  23,  1974. 
U'yi'    Jo:iN  M.  ZwAcli, 
L*.S.  Honae  0/  ReprcbentatiV'^1, 
Vaf-hington,  DjC. 

DiAi  Mb.  Zwack:  We  are  encIosUig  lor 
your  information  a  copy  of  a  ststcmen'. 
adopted  JoInUy  by  the  National  imk  Pro- 
a-.tcfn  Federation,  the  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Wheat  Growers  questioning  cur- 
rent International  trade  policies  ot  the 
United  states  and  the  Implications  of  these 
actions  lor  American  larti'.ers  and  ranchers 
and  for  consumers. 

Actioits  e.\panding  the  import  of  dairy- 
products  for  the  express  purpose  of  depress- 
ing domestic  price  levels  have  had  a  severe, 
adverse  effect  over  the  lost  year  and  a  half. 
These  moves  have  been  major  factors  In  the 
decline  In  mlllc  production  from  about  120 
billion  pounds  In  1972  to  a  current  annual 
rate  of  114  billion  pound'.. 

In  the  last  90  days,  basic  mlllc  prices  at 
the  farm  have  faUen  «l.S4  per  hundred- 
weight, well  over  20  percent.  In  the  face  of 
rapidly  rising  costs  of  production,  this  pre- 
cipitous price  drop  can  only  result  In  a  fur- 
ther eitodus  of  dairy  farmers.  This,  in  turn, 
will  further  shorten  supplies  and  result  In 
greatly  Increased  prices  as  the  shortened 
milk  supply  makes  It-telf  felt  in  the  market 
this  fall  and  winter. 

In  ia74,  Imports  of  100  mlllloa  pounds  of 
cheddnr  cheese  and  150  million  pounds  of 
nonfat  dry  milk  disrupted  the  normal  mar- 
keting patterns  and  clogged  Inventory  chan- 
nels prior  to  the  seasonal  peak  of  domestic 
production.  Since  April  1,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  purchased  72  million 
pounds  of  noofat  dry  milk.  During  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  the  year.  114  million  pounds 
of  nouftit  dry  milk  was  Imported  Into  this 
market. 

Tlie  Inevitable  result  has  been  to  reduce 
prices  for  manufactured  dahry  products  and 
for  milk  at  the  farm.  The  Congress  has, 
through  the  dairy  price  support  program  and 
the  Federal  milk  market  order  program,  di- 
rected the  production  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  milk  for  the  markets  of  this  country.  This 
Is  not  being  accompltihed  under  current  pol- 
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IclM  and  the  situation  can  cnl.r  worsen  If 
they  continue  to  be  pursued. 
Sincerely. 

P.^THICK   B.   HEALT. 

Secretar;/. 

Joint    SnT£.MtNr    or   the   National   M11.K 
F»ootrc£B&  Federation,  the  National  As- 
sociation  or   Wheat   Orowess,  and  the 
American  National  Cattleucn's  Assocli- 
jioN  ON  National  i.mport  Policy 
The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
the  American  National  Cattlemen's  Arsotla- 
tlon.  and  the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Oro«-ci-s  liave  Joint   concerns  over  policies 
presently  being  pursucti  with  respect  to  In- 
ternational trade  by  our  government  and  the 
ndvcrpe  Imjiact  the:-e  ncilons  have  had  and 
can  have  for  major  segments  of  our  agricul- 
tural econom.v. 

The  Congress  has  long  sought  to 
the  basis  for  the  development  and  iJialnte- 
nance  of  a  strong  agriculture.  The  success 
of  sv.ch  efforts  Is  evident  In  the  fact  that  the 
productive  capacity  of  U.S.  agriculture  has 
permitted  our  people  to  be  the  best  fed  and 
the  best  clothed  of  those  In  any  nation  at  any 
time  In  history.  This  has  been  accomplished 
at  a  loner  cost  In  absolute  terms  than  ever 
before,  tn  addition  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
this  market,  agriculture  has  made  Irreplace- 
able contributions  to  the  foreign  trade  pos- 
ture of  this  nation  and  has  provided  food 
for  markets  around  the  world. 

In  the  course  of  providing  the  basis  and 
environment  In  which  domestic  agriculture 
could  advance,  the  Congress  has  found  It 
necesi.iry  to  adopt  measures  to  effectlvelv 
prevent  the  American  market  from  becom- 
ing a  damping  groiuid  for  excess  production 
or  olhfr  uatloiis.  To  this  end.  Section  ;2  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  the 
Jleat  Import  Act  of  1904  have  been  adopted 
While  some  have  depicted  these  enact- 
ments as  measures  aimed  at  the  restraint  of 
free  International  trade,  they  have  a  far  more 
basic  purpose.  They  have  been  designed  to 
further  the  national  policy  of  promoting  a 
strong  agriculture  and  assuring  abundant 
suppUes  of  domestically  produced  agricul- 
tural products  at  reasonable  prices.  The 
necessity  for  these  measures  has  been 
created,  not  in  the  United  States,  but  In 
other  countries  that  have  closed  their  bor- 
ders or  which  have  sought  to  remove  their 
surplus  production  through  subsidized  ex- 
ports. Tlie  Meat  Import  Act  of  1964.  for  ex- 


ampli-.  :s  written  In  such  a  way  tliat  access 
to  the  U.S.  market  by  exporting  nations  tt 
guaranteed,  as  contrasted  to  the  embargoes 
on  meat  Imports  that  recently  were  put  Into 
effect  by  the  European  Economic  Communltv 
and  Japan. 

It  Is  disheartening,  therefore,  to  wltnes.s 
the  development  and  execution  of  a  philos- 
ophy that  runs  totally  counter  to  the  stated 
Intent  of  the  Congress.  Today,  slgnlAcant 
elements  of  these  measures  lie  unused  or 
have  largely  lieen  abandoned.  Agricultural 
lntere;^ls  seeking  their  enforcement  or  ap- 
plication hive  been  tola  that,  to  do  so, 
would  ije  counter  to  our  Interest  of  seeklni; 
expanded  trade.  They  are  told  that  it  would 
be  counter  to  our  policy  of  seeking  lower 
consumer  prices  and  reslralnlng  domcsur 
Inflation. 

At  a  tiu;e  v.hcn  there  13  growing  concern. 
Jjoth  m  this  country  and  abroad,  over  the 
adoliuacy  of  food  production  and  the  cost  of 
food,  lliere  can  be  no  Justlflcallon  for  pollcle.-. 
vhlch  tend  to  discourage  agricultural  pro- 
duction. This  is  the  direction  which  these 
actions  point  u«  toward.  American  farmers 
and  ranchers  are  independent  businessmen. 
Their  decisions  are,  and  must  be.  based  on 
economic  facta  and  Uielr  assessment  of  the 
f'.iture  as  It  applies  to  their  Industry. 

Expanded  International  trade,  tf  it  Is  truly 
beneflclal  to  aU  parties.  Is  a  goal  to  be 
sought  What  has  been  or  Is  being  pursued 
tinder  our  present  policies,  however,  cannot 
lead  In  this  direction.  Tlie  United  states  is 
today  refusing  to  utilize  needed  authorities 
to  maintain  its  domestic  Industries.  By  ad- 
ministrative action,  the  United  States  is  uni- 
laterally granting  as  much  or  more  than 
coiUd  be  expected  through  the  trade  talks 
that  would  be  authorized  under  the  Trade 
Retomi  Act.  with  this  In  mind,  we  catmot 
reallstkally  expect  our  trading  partners  to 
relent  In  their  use  ot  trade  limiting  tc-cH- 
nlquos. 

An  an  effort  to  counter  InBallon.  these  ac- 
tions are  equally  faulty.  No  action  that  re- 
duces or  limits  the  Incentive  or  abiUty  to 
produce  can  result  in  the  production  of  ade- 
quate supplies  of  a  commodity. 

Patrick  B.  Hkalev. 
Serretarii.  .Vof/ono.'  Ml!!;  Frodiirt-rs  Fctl- 
eration. 

Ray  Davis. 
F^p'iident.      Nafiontii      Afsocialiotj      of 
Wheal  Growers. 

C.   W.  McMlLLLAK. 

Ereciitlve  Vice  PrenUlcnt.  Arnerican  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Aaf^ociation. 


SENATE—Monday,  July  29, 1974 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and  We  pray  In  His  name  who  is  the  War 

was    caUed    to    order   by   Hon.    James  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  Amen. 
Abophitk,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 

South  Dakota  -^—^—^ 

APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 


Mr.  ABOUREZK  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  leniaore 


FRRYIR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D .  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Tliou  who  yithliolds  no  good  gift 
from  those  who  walk  uprightly  and  call 
upon  Thee  with  sincere  hearts,  help  us 
this  day  to  think  upon  what  is  true  and 
Just  and  righteous  in  Thy  sight.  Grant 
us  Brace  to  speak  prudently  when  we 
must  speak;  to  remain  silent  when  we 
have  nothing  to  say;  to  learn  by  listen- 
ing and  by  study;  to  be  unafraid  of  the 
hard  decision;  to  act  according  to  Thy 
will,  and  to  leave  the  consequences  to 
Thy  Providence.  Reward  our  faithful- 
ness bv  souls  at  peace  v.  ith  Tliee. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  ' Mr.  Eastland) . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  Hie  follow  - 
ing  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Pp.t:aiDrNT  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  D.C..  July  29.  i:'74 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  otDcL-U  duties.  I  appoUit  Hon.  James 
Abocrezk,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
dttrli'.f  ir.r  absence. 

JAMES  O.  E.^STLANO. 

President  pro  tetn.nore 


REPORT  SUBMITTED  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  SENATE 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  25,  1974.  Mr.  Stenkis. 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
submitted  a  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
15155>  making  appropriations  for  water 
and  power  development,  including  the 
Corps  of  Engineers — Civil,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Boruieville  Power  Ad- 
ministration, and  other  power  agencie.^ 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Appalachian  regional  development  pro- 
grams, the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related 
independent  agencies  and  commissions 
for  the  ascal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 
and   for  other  purposes,  with  amend- 
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ments,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
'Rept.  No.  93-10321. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
n^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
ot  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  July  25,  1974,  be  dispensed 
w  ith. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFE-RRED 

As  In  executive  session,  tlie  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  AeotrBEZK) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting simdry  nominations  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 


REPORT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  HEART 
AND  LUNG  ADVISORY  COUNCIL- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore iMr.  Abocre-zk)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
The  mes-sage  is  as  follows: 
To  the  Congress  ol  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  First  An- 
nual Report  of  the  National  Heart  and 
Ltmg  Advisory  Council,  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirement  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-423,  the  "National  Heart, 
Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and  Blood  Act  of 
1972." 

It  should  be  noted  that  funds  for  the 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  have  been  in- 
creased greatly  in  recent  years:  from 
$195  million  in  1971  to  $286  million  In 
1974,  to  $309  million  proposed  for  1975. 
In  short,  the  Administration's  actions  on 
the  heart  and  lung  program  clearly 
identify  it  as  an  area  of  very  high 
priority. 

While  there  are  recommendations  In 
the  Council's  report  that  are  at  yariance 
with  tlie  Administration's  views,  the 
Council's  Report  merits  serious  consid- 
eration and  wiU  be  closely  studied  and 
evaluated.  I  am  forwarding  the  report 
so  that  the  Congress  may  also  have  it 
avaUable  for  its  deliberations. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  July  29.  1974. 


PROPOSED  MEETING  AT  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE  TO  DISCUSS  INFLATION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter which  I  wrote  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  July  10.  1974,  suggest- 
ing a  meeting  at  the  White  House  among 
various  segments  of  the  economy  to  dis- 
cuss Inflation,  together  with  an  answer 
under  date  of  July  23,  received  from  the 
Honorable  Kenneth  Rush,  Counselor  to 
the  President  for  Economic  Policy,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jvi.T  10.  1974. 
The  Prestoent. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ma.  President:  You  n»ay  recall  that 
prior  to  your  meeting  with  the  Joint  Lead- 
ership getting  under  way  this  morning.  I 
I'lenlioncd  to  you  that  I  had  made  a  state- 
ment In  the  Senate  on  yesterday,  suggest- 
ing a  White  House  Conference  to  consider 
the  premising  problem  of  inflation. 

I  indicated  that  I  thought  It  should  be 
called  on  your  initUitlve  and  that  It  should 
Include  the  Joint  Leadership  of  the  Congress, 
as  well  as  the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  appropriate  committees,  also 
your  economic  consultants  and  segments  of 
the  private  sector,  including  labor.  Industry 
and  agriculture. 

You  Indicated  that  you  would  be  Interested 
In  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  though  you  made 
no  commitment  whatsoever.  May  I  say  that 
I  appreciate  your  interest  In  what  I  sug- 
gested and.  m  furtherance  of  that.  I  am 
enclosing  tear  sheeW  out  of  the  Conjrei- 
sional  Record  which  you  may  And  of  inter- 
est in  your  consideration  of  such  a  Confer- 
euce. 

May  I  say  that  I  enjoyed  the  meeting  In 
the  Cabinet  Room  this  morning.  I  thought  It 
was  very  substantive,  very  hopefiU,  very 
worthivhlle.  and  I  think  that  was  the  reac- 
tion of  all  the  others  In  attendance,  as  well 
Again,  thanking  you  for  whatever  consid- 
eration you  can  give  to  my  suggesllon,  and 
with  best  personal  wishes.  I  am 
Respectfully  yours. 
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deeply  Interested  In  hearing  the  dllTerlnp 
points  of  view  expressed  at  these  meetlngi- 
and  feels  that  these  smaller  groups  provide 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  real  dialocue 
on  this  key  Issue.  As  you  also  know,  the 
President  is  keeping  In  close  touch  with  you 
and  the  other  Congressional  leaders  on  hi- 
economic  policies. 

In  addition,  the  President's  economic  ad- 
visors have  maintained  a  broad  range  of  con- 
tacts with  the  business,  financial,  labor,  con- 
sumer, and  other  groups  In  the  economv,  I 
have  also  afreed  to  testify  on  this  and  other 
economic  Ksues  and  will  be  appearing  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  July  29. 

It  I'  the  President's  Judgment  that  It  would 
l:c  r.;ost  appropriate  to  move  further  alr-ii- 
the  above  'palhwiiy. 

It  may  be  that  at  some  later  time  a  ver>' 
useful  <,upplement  to  this  effort  would  be  to 
hold  the  larger  Conference  on  Inflation  that 
you  mention  and  the  President  wUl  continue 
to  keep  your  suggestion  under  active  con- 
sideration. 

Warm  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Kenneth  Rush, 

CounseltoT  to  the  Preaident  lor  Economic 
Policy/. 


WAIVER  OP  CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  'Vni  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


The  WnriE  Horsi. 
Washington.  D.C..  July  :3.  1974 
Hon.  Mike  Manstield. 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.^r  Senator  MAssrtELD:  I  am  writing  for 
the  President  In  response  to  your  recent 
letter  to  hun  calluig  for  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  inflation.  The  President  deeply 
appreciates  your  suggestion  and  your  keen 
Interest  m  the  pioblem  of  Inflation  and  In 
measures  tjiat  might  be  used  to  resolve  It 
As  I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  the  President 
has  given  the  problem  of  Inflation  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  and  energy  recently.  He  WUI 
spesk  to  the  nation  on  Thursday  on  this 
subject,  and  he  has  already  met  with  lead- 
ers representing  numerous  of  the  many  seg- 
ments of  the  economy.  These  meetings  will 
be  continued  and  expanded  to  Include  many 
other  economic   Interests    The  President  Is 


DAKOTA  DIRECTNESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  modest  of  the  Govei-nors  of 
the  Nation  i.s  the  Governor  of  North 
Dakota,  the  Honorable  Arthur  A.  Link. 
It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to  know 
this  unassuming,  good-hearted,  idealistic 
chief  of  his  State. 

I   asiv    unanimous    consent    to    have 
printtd  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
Uslicd  in  llie  Wasliington  Post  on  Satui  - 
day  last,  entitled.  "Dakota  Diieclnef= 
by  Mr.  George  C.  Wilson. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Dakota  DntecTNEss 

iBy  George  C.  Wilson) 

Bismarck.   N.   D.<k.— Tired   of   WateifeUle- 

ridden  Washington?  Try  North  Dakota  where 

the    lifestyle    still    features   the   dh-ect   an. 

proach. 

Start,  perhaps,  with  the  governor  himself - 
Democrat  Arthur  A.  Link  who  once  served  In 
Washington  as  a  congressman  but  never 
wants  to  go  back  to  that  city  of  llmo-aslr.cs 
and  spear  carriers.  After  a  long  Interview 
during  which  his  only  aide  In  the  room 
sensibly  excused  himself  to  go  home  to  sup- 
per, the  governor  walked  the  visiting  news- 
man out  of  the  state  capltol  building  herr 
without  benefit  of  any  Washington  stilc 
retinue. 

Once  m  the  driveway  out  frcnt,  the  gov- 
ernor led  the  way  to  his  omclal  car— a  Cadll- 
lac-and  got  behind  the  wheel  to  drive  the 
newsman  "around  to  the  house"  to  pick  'ip 
something  he  thought  would  better  express 
his  fears  about  the  strip  mining  of  Nort" 
Dakota. 

The  house. "  at  this  moment  In  the  one- 
time rancher's  career.  Is  the  low-lying  bov- 
ernor's  mansion  at  the  edge  of  tlie  capltol 
grounds  In  Bismarck.  Gov  Link  went  inMde 
for  a  moment  and  returned  to  the  car  with  a 
letter-size  placard  entitled.  "When  The  Land- 
.scape  Is  Quiet  Again. " 

Although  no  Oettysburg  Address.  Link's 
24-line  statement  did  manage  to  convey  his 
love  of  the  land  and  his  fear  of  ruining  it  for 
those  who  follow  him.  He  had  written:  "And 
when  we  are  through  with  that  (strip  min- 
ing) and  the  landscape  Is  quiet  again-  when 
the  draglines,  the  blasting  rigs,  the  power 
shovels  and  the  huge  gondolas  cease  to  rip 
and  roar;  and  when  the  last  bulldoier  h.ns 
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pushed  fbt  last  spon  pile  Into  place,  and 
the  last  patch  of  barren  earth  ha^  been 
seertetl  to  grass  or  grain,  let  those  who  follow 
and  repopulate  the  land  be  able  to  say:  Otlr 
gr.-tndparcnts  did  their  Job  well:  this  laud 
la  as  !?ocd  and.  In  some  caw^.  better  than 
nelo-i-." 

Wrh  frontier  frugality,  the  governor  had 
put  the  placard  In  one  of  the  government 
envelopes  he  had  saved  from  his  old  Job  as 
I'.S  congrevman  from  North  Dakota. 

If  a  direct  dealing  governor  Is  not  enough 
to  persuade  you  that  personal  relationships 
are  stui  alive  and  well  la  some  places,  how 
about  a  millionaire  who  takes  visitors  to  the 
town  he  practically  bought  out  near  North 
Dakota  Bad  Lands? 

A  lew  weeks  ago.  Harold  L.  Schafer— head 
of  the  North  Dakota  firm  that  makes  Glass 
Wax  and  related  products — did  this,  as  usual, 
for  administrator  Ru.=:sell  E.  Train  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  his 
party.  He  took  them  to  Medora,  a  tiny  town 
beyond  the  rolling  prairie  about  100  miles 
east  of  Bismarck. 

Medora  was  where  the  Jlfarquls  de  Mores 
of  France  decided  to  challenge  Chicago  as 
meat  packer  for  the  West.  He  bum  a  chateau 
for  his  wife.  Medora  Von  HoOman.  In  the 
hills  above  the  town  he  named  after  her. 
Then  he  struggled  to  build  the  new  Chicago. 
But  it  never  arrived.  He  closed  the  packing 
plant  In  1886.  Medora  seemed  to  die  as  an- 
other broken  dream. 

But  now  achiirer  Is  trvlng  to  do  for  Medora 
what  the  Kockefellers  did  for  Williamsburg— 

restore  It  to  Its  old  sell— and  then  some m 

hopes  of  making  it  a  national  tourl.<it  attrac- 
tion. "Some  millionaires  spend  their  money 
on  girls,"  said  Schafer.  "I  do  this." 

North  Dakota  Is  also  a  place  wher"  people 
on  the  street  walk  you  to  the  bulldtns  In 
town  you  are  looking  for  rather  than  direct 
you;  where  Republican  Congressman  Mark 
Andrews,  the  only  US  representative  for  the 
sparsely  settled  state,  rushes  EPAa  Train 
from  the  airport  to  his  sunflower  aelds  to 
show  him  what  bugs  do  there,  and  where  the 
pickup  truck  and  straw  hat.  v.ith  cowboy 
lines,  are  still  In. 

This  Is  all  Ukely  to  change  soon  as  ciUes 
spring  up  around  the  coal  gasification  plants 
blueprinted  for  coal-rich  North  Dakota  But 
for  now  this  Is  still,  refreshingly,  the  land 
of  the  direct  approach  where  the  governor  Is 
likely  to  ask  you  home  to  dinner  if  nobody 
else  does. 


INDEXING  AND  INFLATION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  ttio  articles,  one  published 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  today,  en- 
titled, "Inflation  and  Indexing,"  and  an- 
other published  in  llie  New  Yorlt  Times  of 
yesterday,  entitled,  "Overhauling  the 
CPI,"  also  having  to  do.  to  a  large 
extent,  with  indexing. 

There  belns  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
tFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  29.  19711 

INFLATIOI*    AND    INDEXING 

(By  Undley  H.  Clark,  Jr.) 
Milton  Friedman,  the  University  of  Chicago 
economist.  Is  a  patient  man.  When  he  began 
arguing,  a  quarter-century  ago.  that  changes 
In  the  growth  rate  of  the  money  supply 
strongly  influenced  economic  aclvlty.  not 
many  other  economists  were  listening.  Now 
hardly  any  economist  worthy  of  the  name 
doubts  that  the  monetary  growth  rate  is  Im- 
portant, although  many  still  question 
whether  it  is  as  Important  as  Prof.  PHedman 
says  it  Is. 

Several  years  ago  the  Chicago  economist 
began  talking  of  something  caUed  Indrxlng, 


and  hardly  anyone  listened.  Now  many  peo- 
ple are  listening,  although  the  Idea  still  has 
a  long  way  to  go  before  it  achieves  anything 
like  brood  acceptance. 

The  Idea  la  essentially  simple.  When  two 
people  sit  down  and  sign  a  contract  calling 
for  one  of  them  to  pay  the  other  a  sum  of 
money  at  a  certain  time.  Inflation  now  is  the 
Invisible  party  to  the  agreement.  With  prices 
rising  the  way  they  are.  the  dollars  that  are 
paid  under  the  contract  won't  buy  as  much 
a.<i  ihe  same  amount  would  have  bought  wlien 
the  agreement  was  signed.  In  these  times  the 
Slogan  becomes  never  a  lender  but  a  borrower 
be 

Wiiat  Indeslng  does  l.'i  simply  to  tie  the 
amount  of  the  payment  to  some  form  of  price 
Index.  In  that  way  the  person  receiving  the 
payment  will  be  protected  against  the 
declining  value  of  the  dollar. 

Inde.King  already  exists  In  the  U.S.  In  a 
haphazard  way.  The  best-known  form  Is  the 
cost-of-living  escalator  clause  that  Is  sliow- 
Ing  up  In  more  labor  contracts.  Under  such 
a  clause  a  rise  m  the  cost-of-living  Index 
automatically  gives  workers  a  wage  increase. 
The  federal  government  now  adjusts  So- 
cial Security  beneats  and  some  employe 
wages  to  reflect  the  rising  cost  of  living. 
Even  without  labor  contracts,  some  private 
emplo.vers  adjust  pay  to  meet  rising  prices. 
In  the  credit  markets,  too,  Interest  rates 
represent  a  crude  form  of  Indexing.  When 
lenders  expect  more  Inflation,  ttuey  Insist  on 
higher  rates  to  try  to  protect  themselves.  A 
more  formal  Indexing  system  woiUd  tie  rates 
to  the  actual  Inflation,  not  the  Inflation  that 
lenders  forecast. 

All  of  this  and  more,  much  more,  was  de- 
bate^ earlier  this  month  at  the  American 
Ei\t«tprlse  Institute  in  Washington.  Speak- 
ing for  Indexing  were  Prof.  Friedman  and 
Prof.  Robert  J.  Gordon  of  Northwestern. 
Their  opponents  were  William  Pellner.  a 
member  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  and  Charles  E.  Walker,  form- 
er Deputy  Treasury  Secretary  who  now  Is  a 
private  economic  consultant. 

One  aspect  of  Indexing  that  obviously  at- 
tracts Prof.  Friedman  is  the  Impact  on  fed- 
eral finances.  The  tax  system — individual  ex. 
emptions.  the  standard  deduction,  rate  ta- 
bles— would  be  changed  to  reflect  rising 
prices.  Capital  gains  would  be  exempted  If 
tiiey  reflected  only  Inflation.  Corporate  de- 
preciation allowances  would  also  change  In 
line  with  rising  prices. 

A  much  more  simple  change  would  be  to 
require  the  Treasury  to  Issue  purcha.slng 
power  securities,  on  which  Interest  rates 
would  rise  In  ime  with  Inflation.  Prof,  Fried- 
man would  exclude  short-term  Treasury 
notes,  which  are  close  to  cash.  (Prof.  Gordon 
suggested  that  we  might  want  to  consider 
Indexing  cash,  too,  but  the  notion  seemed 
to  appeal  to  no  one.) 

The  arguments  In  favor  of  the  Idea  are 
sirong.  and  some  of  them  appeal  even  to  Mr 
Fellner,  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  opposi- 
tion. If  the  tax  system  were  Indexed,  the  gov- 
ernment could  no  longer  count  on  an  In- 
creased Inflow  of  revenue  as  Inflation  pushed 
taxpayers  Into  higher  brackets.  Government, 
if  it  wanted  more  money  for  more  spending 
would  simply  have  to  bite  the  bullet  and 
raise  tax  rates. 

If  workers  came  to  rely  on  escalator  clauses 
to  keep  their  wages  in  line  with  prices,  there 
would  be  less  chance  for  the  sort  of  catch- 
up push  that's  under  way  now.  Often  the 
drives  to  calch  up  with  Inflation  have  come 
as  inflation— and  the  economy— was  slowing 
down.  The  higher  wage  costs  thus  have  com- 
plicated the  readjustment  process,  frequently 
forcing  employers  to  lay  on  people  to  trim 
expenses,  •niat's  the  aspect  of  indexing  that 
seemed  to  appeal  particularly  to  Mr.  Fellner. 
The  strongest  overall  argument  for  the 
Idea,  though.  Is  simple  fairness.  Whv  should 
the  pubUc  suffer  for  the  tofletion  Inflicted 
on  them  by  the  government's  monetary  and 
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fiscal  policies?  (Prof.  Friedman  stresses  that 
Indexing  Is  not  an  Inflation  cure,  only  a  pain- 
killer.) *^ 

Well,  one  easy  If  Incomplete  answer  In 
that  la  that  the  public  elected  the  errant 
government.  There  are  at  least  a  few  signs 
that  the  public  now  may  be  more  willing  to 
accept  a  tough  antl-lnflallon  program  than 
the  government  realizes. 

Its  certainly  true  that  this  willingness 
will  lessen  when  and  if  unemployment  goes 
to  6-  or  higher.  But  the  chances  that  the 
public  wui  hold  still  for  an  Inflation  cure 
appear  at  least  as  good  as  the  chances  that 
Congress,  at  any  time  soon,  will  go  for  any 
broad   tax-bond   Indexing  plan. 

Tax  Indexing  has  already  been  proposed 
n  a  Senate  bUl.  rut  the  sponsor  of  the  les- 
Islatlon  Is  New  York  Sen.  James  Buckley 
a  distinguished  conservative  of  negligible 
influence.  Unless  Inflation  gets  much  worse 
no  action  along  this  line  Is  likely 

Aside  from  practical  object  Ions— and 
there  arc  others— there  are  reasons  to  won- 
der whether  broad  indexing  is  the  right  bd- 
proach.  As  Prof.  Pellner  points  out.  Indexlrlir 
can  make  the  flrst  flare-up  of  inflatloS 
worse.  Wages  wui  rise  and  government  will 
almost  certainly  accommodate  the  rise  by 
speeding  the  growth  of  the  money  supply 

There  Is  a  danger,  too.  that  an  Indexlni! 
sjstem  would  lessen  the  governmental  wUI 
I^,n!!?„  15'  inflation.  And  no  matter  how 
artfully  the  system  Is  constructed  It  will  be 
at  best  only  a  crude  sort  or  protection 
against  Inflation.  Since  no  one  Is  proposing 
to  force  indexing  on  the  private  economy 
Its  protection  there  will  be  especially  un- 

Some  Indexing  we  already  have,  and  we 

Pm?^w,'il.^'  ^""  '"°™'  ^"'  "»e  patient 
Prof.  Friedman  Is  likely  to  have  tVwalt 
longer  for  full-dress  todexing  than  he  did 
for  acceptance  of  his  monetary  Ideas. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  28, 1974) 

OVERHADLINC    THE    CPI 


(By  Julius  Duscha) 
V/AsMiNcrON— Once  a  month  a  small  group 
of  l3overnment  economists  and  statisticians 
meet  around  a  table  In  a  nondescript  Fed- 
eral office  building  a  few  blocks  from  the 
Capitol  to  examine  Washington's  most  Im- 
portant number  and  divine  its  meanlns 

The  number  Is  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
Out  of  the  meeting  comes  the  annoui^cement 
Interpreting  the  latest  movement  in  the  na- 
tion's best  single  measure  of  Inflation. 

Not  only  does  the  Index  Influence  govern- 
mental and  private  economic  policy-makUjg 
decisions  but  also  It  directly  affects  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  nearly  half  the  United  States 
population. 

More  than  five  million  workers  are  under 
collective  bargaining  agreements  tied  to  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  And  when  the  index 
goes  up.  so  also  do  benefits  received  by  the 
20  mUllon  persons  on  Social  Security  and 
the  Government's  two  million  retired  mili- 
tary and  civilian  workers  and  iheir  survivors 
The  pay  of  600.000  postal  workers  is  also 
pegged  to  the  index,  as  are  the  levels  of  aid 
received  by  the  13  million  recipients  of  food 
stamps  and  the  24  million  children  who 
participate  in  school  breakfast  and  lunch 
programs. 

Alimony  payments  are  frequently  tied  to 
the  Index.  So  are  rental  and  royalty  pay- 
ments and  trust  fund  allocations  for  such 
things  as  college  tuition.  An  Increase  of  I 
per  cent  in  the  Index  triggers  an  estimated 
Sl-biliion  in  additional  wages,  salaries  and 
other  payments  to  Americans. 

The  chnirmsn  of  that  critical  monthv 
meeting  Is  Julius  Shiskin.  a  61-year-old 
career  Government  statistician  who  Is  com- 
pleung  his  first  year  as  Commissioner  ol 
Labor  Statistics.  Around  the  table  In  his 
omce.  where  the  meeting  Is  held,  are  some 
of  his  principal  aides — all  professionals,  too. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  been 
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measuring  consumer  prices  since  World  War 
I.  and  nothing  Is  as  Inviolate  In  Washington 
as  a  B.L.S.  figure. 

"Politicians  have  never  messed  with  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  or  any  of  our  other 
statistics, "  said  Mr.  Shiskin,  an  old-shoe  kind 
of  fellow,  as  he  sat  In  his  office  one  day  re- 
cenlly  talking  about  the  new  and  expanded 
C  P.I.  numbers  that  wUI  soon  be  coming  out 
of  hi.i  bureau's  computers. 

WhUe  the  niunber  Itself  has  successfully 
withstood  political  manipulation  over  the 
years,  Admini.strations  have  often  sought  to 
twist  the  Index  by  Issulnu  theh-  own,  non- 
professlonsl  analysis  of  It. 

Three  years  ago  the  Nixon  Administration 
forbade  news  conferences  by  B.L.S  econo- 
mists interpreting  the  monthly  figure  be- 
cause, on  one  embarrassing  occasion,  the  pro- 
fessionals were  saying  a  change  In  the  figure 
vias  statistically  Insignificant  whUe  the  Ad- 
ministration was  trumpeting  the  figure  as  a 
vindication  of  whatever  Its  economic  pollclea 
were  at  the  time. 

As  Mr.  Shiskin  discovered  last  spring,  when 
even  he  and  his  fellow  career  statisticians 
start  tinkering  with  the  CPI.  to  try  to  Im- 
prove It.  cries  of  anguish  can  be  heard  across 
the  country. 

Ever  since  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
(which  Is  90  years  old  and  antedates  the 
Labor  Department,  of  which  It  Is  now  a  part) 
started  collecting  statistics  on  consumer 
prices  to  help  set  shipyard  wages  In  1918,  the 
agency  has  measured  only  the  prices  of  goods 
and  services  bought  by  wage  earners  and 
clerical  workers  living  in  urban  areas.  These 
people,  with  their  families,  now  make  up 
about  45  per  cent  of  the  nations  total  podu- 
latlon.  "^ 

But  the  index  Is  now  being  used  to  ad- 
Just  payments  to  many  Americans  other  than 
laborers  and  clerical  help.  So  Mr.  Shiskin  and 
his  colleagues  decided  It  was  time  to  expand 
the  venerable  C.P.I,  so  that  It  would  reflect 
the  purchasing  pattern  of  all  persons  living 
In  urban  areas— 80  per  cent  of  the  popula- 

When  Mr.  Shiskin  proposed  turning  the 
index  Into  a  measure  of  the  prices  of  goods 
and  services  bought  by  eight  out  of  10  Amer- 
lo  dl"    ''°'"^"''    oi'«»'"M<l    labor    protested 

Nat  Ooldfiuger.  director  of  research  for  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  said-  "Destruc- 
tion of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  and  sub- 
stitution of  a  new  index,  as  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  has  decided,  will  create  con- 
fusion and  chaos  in  collective  bargahiing  and 
public  uncertainty  about  the  integrity  of  this 
basic  series  ol  Government  economic  statis- 
tics, 

Leonard  Woodcock,  president  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  added:  "Trade  unions  have 
a  vital  Interest  In  the  C.P.I,  as  It  currently 
stands.  It  is  absolutely  essential  for  effective 
responsible  and  rational  collective  bargaln- 
hig  that  there  be  available  a  consistent  and 
reliable  index  renectlng  changes  In  the  cost 
Of  living,  actually  experienced  by  working 
people.  * 

Mr.  Woodcock  went  on  to  note  that  a  Bis 
pilot  study  of  how  an  expanded  Index  would 
have  behaved  over  the  last  13  years  suggested 
that  'such  an  Index  would  have  rUen  less 
than  the  existing  C.P.I,  and  would  therefore 
have  understated  hiflatlon  acluallv  exnerl- 
enced  by  working  people." 

n.im™  ";".I"„'"  "  P"«"'«"Se  point  means 
millions  of  dollars  to  workers,  f^  Mr  Wood- 
cock pointed  out.  a  rise  In  the  mdcx  of  as 
wnrfh^f  four-tenths  of  a  percentage  point  Is 
worth  I  to  2  cents  an  hour  under  most  esca- 
i^n  "»"«s-«hich  means  MO-mUUon  to 
»160-milljon  a  year  for  covered  workers 

Although  business  groups  generally  took 
no  hard-and-fast  stand  for  or  against  chang- 
ing the  Consumer  Price  Index.  Mr.  Shiskin 
cave  In  to  the  labor  protest.  He  agreed  to 
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have  the  B.L.S.  publish,  beginning  In  the 
spring  of  1977.  two  Uidexes— the  old  one  for 
wage  earners  and  clerical  workers  and  the 
new  one  covering  the  entire  urban  pooula- 
tlon.  "^ 

Persona  representing  such  specific  groups 
as  the  elderly  would  prefer  a  whole  famUy 
of  Indexes  reflectmg  prices  paid  by  many 
groups  in  the  population.  This  would  work  in 
the  same  way  that  other  major  B.L.S.  series 
of  statistics  measures  unemployment  by  age, 
race,  family  status  and  other  characteristics 
of  the  working  population. 

Sometimes  people  refer  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  as  a  cost-of-living  index."  but 
so  broad  a  designation  is  inaccurate— which 
IS  why  It  IS  properly  called  a  "price  Index." 
Although  the  CPI.  is  a  gauge  of  the  prices 
01  certain  goods  and  services.  It  Ignores 
some  items  isuch  as  Income  and  Social  Secur- 
ity t.ixes)  that  people  have  to  pay  as  part  of 
the  overall  cost  of  living. 

Now  that  tabor's  complaints  have  been  met 
by  Mr.  Shiskin.  he  Is  pressing  Congress  for 
another  major  chauge  in  the  C.P.I. 

•nie  index  meastires  month  by  month  tlie 
prices  of  a  fixed  group  of  goods  and  services 
bought  by  wage  earners  and  clerical  work- 
era,  but  the  current  "market  basket"'  of 
goods  and  services  Is  still  based  on  I960-ei 
surveys  of  con.sumer  buying  habits. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Is  Just 
completing  a  new  survey  of  buying  habits 
but  the  results  will  not  be  refiected  until  the 
new  index  appears  in  1977.  And  much  of  the 
iiitor.'natlon  may  be  out  of  dale  before  it  is 
even  used. 

To  keep  the  index  up  to  date.  Mr.  Shiskin 
Is  asking  Congress  for  funds  for  quarterly 
surveys  of  buying  habits. 

.Such  surve.vs  wovild  make  it  possilble.  for 
example,  lor  the  Index  to  reflect  quickly 
such  changes  in  buying  habiu  as  the  move- 
ment during  the  last  year  by  consumers  from 
high-priced  to  lower-priced  cuts  of  meat. 
The  present  Index  still  operates  under  the 
assumption  that  consumers  are  continuing 
to  buy  meat  the  way  they  did  before  prices 

shot  up. 

Changes  In  consumer  buying  habits  now 
find  their  way  into  the  Index  often  on  a 
hil-or-miss  basis  and  usually  long  after 
tlie  changes  have  occurred.  In  recent  years 
for  Instance,  the  statisticians  who  hover  over 
the  index  like  fathers  over  newborn  babies 
have  cr.\nked  into  it  the  prices  of  McDonald's 
hamburgers  and  of  pantyhose,  which  ha^e 
made  women  5  stockings  all  but  obsolete 

Another  major  problem  with  the  Index  Is 
the  measurement  of  changes  In  the  quality 
of  goods  and  services. 

The  Index  Is  In  fact  most  often  criticized 
for  understating  Improvements  in  quality 
Mr.  Shiskin  readily  acknowledges  tbat  the 
measurement  of  quality  changes  Is  the  bu- 
reau's biggest  problem  with  Its  famous  num- 
ber, which  is  determined  by  a  bewildering 
array  of  statistics  gathered  in  the  market- 
place and  by  sophisticated  weights  assigned 
to  them  to  reflect  the  importance,  say.  of  the 
cost  of  socks  In  consumer  spending  patterns 
as  aga:nst  the  cost  of  steak  or  automobiles 

When  the  two  Indexes  are  published  begin- 
ning in  1977— tlie  curre:it  revision  Is  taking 
eight  years  and  costing  more  than  t40-mll- 
lion— .Mr.  Shiskin  and  most  economists  and 
statisticians  concerned  with  the  C.P.I,  be- 
lieve the  figures  will  be  quite  comparable  be- 
cause workers  and  professionals,  rich  and 
poor  alike,  generally  shop  m  the  same  super- 
market chains  and  other  stores. 

If.  of  course,  food  prices  go  up  much  faster 
than  the  cost  of  services,  then  the  workers' 
Index  would  rise  more  swiftly  than  the  one 
for  the  entire  urban  population  because 
workers  usuaUy  spend  a  greater  proportion 
of  their  Income  for  food  than  do  profes- 
slonals.  *^ 

Mr.  Shiskin  added:  "If  you  have  an  index 
that   is   unrepresentative  and   is  going   up 
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more  than  the  avenge,  then  many  people 
would  be  getting  more  than  Is  appropriate 
to  keep  up  with  price  changes  and  that 
would  be  a  source  of  Inflation  Itself. 

"But,  If  the  Index  were  unrepresentative 
in  the  sense  that  It  went  up  more  slowly 
than  the  totil.  it  would  slow  down  infla- 
tion. 

"The  country  needs  a  very  comprehensive 
measure  of  Inflation  for  naUonal  economic 
poUcy.  We  shouldn't  be  taking  the  risk  o! 
basing  ciltlcal  Judgments  on  an  Index  that 
doesn  t  have  a  very  broad  coverage  of  the 
population." 

Mr.  Duicha  is  director  0/  The  Wtuhlnstan 
Journalism  Center. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  E.  HOWARD 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  )o<'. 
week,  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  Ameii- 
can  Indian  -spokesmen  died  suddenly  at 
age  47.  It  was  a  tragic  loss,  not  only  to 
hii;  family  and  his  many  friends,  but  also 
to  the  American  Indian  community 

Robert  E.  Howard,  a  Blacktcet  Indian 
a-s  Director  of  the  Office  of  Native  Ameri- 
can Programs  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  one 
of  the  dedicated  Americans  from  my 
State,  was  constantly  involved  in  guid- 
ing the  development  of  Ameriian  Iii- 
dtans,  individuals,  families,  and  com- 
munities. 

In  Washington.  D.C..  Bob  Howard  al- 
ways had  an  open  door  to  those  who 
shared  Indian  concerns,  and  he  respond- 
ed to  their  Ideas.  One  of  these  ideas— 
and  more  Washington  officials  should 
try  it— was  to  initiate  an  open  dialog 
With  ihc  Indian  community  to  solicit 
suggestions  to  prepare  future  plans  for 
his  agency  which  affected  them.  He  got 
input  from  Uie  reservations,  and  from 
Indians  living  off  reservations.  The  long- 
range  plans  he  completed  Just  before  his 
sudden  death  will  do  much  to  help 
American  Indians  to  gain  self-determi- 
nation. 

He  supported  this  consultation  with 
Indians  with  a  strong  belief  in  the 
strength  and  sovereignty  of  the  tribal 
governments. 

Out  of  that  idea  and  that  support  grew 
one  of  the  more  important  initiatives  in 
Indian  affairs.  Linking  of  consultation  to 
the  strength  of  the  tribal  governments  is 
contributing  to  the  buUding  of  both  a 
ccmmunication  and  a  management  s\s- 
tem  between  and  within  the  Office  of  Na- 
tive American  Programs  and  the  Indian 
orpanizalior.s. 

Bob  Howard  will  be  missed  not  jusi 
by  his  family  and  friends,  but  bv  all 
those  nho  worked  with  him  and  the  In- 
dian community. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  hsve 
printed  in  the  Record  Robeit  E  How- 
ards obit>;,in'  from  the  Washington 
Po.st,  July  17,  1974, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituai-v 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-lnted  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

BtACKrEITT   LEAOra,    WfTB    HEW 

Robert  E.  Howard,  47,  Director  of  the  .Na- 
tive American  Programs  of  the  Depirtroeiu 
of  Health.  Edixatlon.  and  Welfare,  died  Sun- 
day at  his  home.  6427  83rd  PI,  Bethe=dj 
after  a  heart  attack. 

.Mr.  Howard  was  a  Blackfeet  Indian  who 
devoted  his  life  working  toward  bctterinc 
Indian  welfare 
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Born  In  Standoff.  AlberU.  he  graduated 
from  Western  Montana  College.  He  served  in 
the  South  Pacific  with  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
In  World  War  II. 

He  taught  In  the  public  schools  In  Brown- 
ing. Mont.,  was  a  private  school  teacher  In 
Cut  Bantc,  Mont.,  and  then  an  education 
specialist  with  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  in 
Browning. 

Before  coming  to  Wr^hlngton  In  1971.  Mr. 
Howard  ser\-ed  as  the  Blackfeet  Tribe's  repre- 
sentative to  the  C.S  Department  ot  Labor 
and  HEW  .n  Montana  and  to  the  estate  pro- 
grams there. 

He  was  treasurer  of  the  Blackleet  Tribal 
Council  and  president  of  the  TrI-State 
Tribes.  He  also  worked  with  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians,  the  Tribal 
Chairman's  Association  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Indian  Center  In  Spokane.  Wash. 

Mr.  Howard  came  here  to  serve  as  director 
of  the  Division  of  Indian  Pro^ranis  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  When  the 
Indian  programs  were  tran.-'.ferred  from  GEO 
to  HEW  in  1973  and  consolidated  with  HEW's 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  he  became  director 
of  the  newly  established  American  Native 
Program. 

The  new  ofUce  was  set  up  to  assist  Indians, 
Eskimos,  Alaskan  natives  and  Aleuts  In  at- 
taining economic  self-sufficiency  through 
self-determination. 

Mr.  Howard  was  In  charge  of  a  program 
that  serves  approximately  450.000  native 
Americans  on  164  reser^-atlons  and  In  S2  off- 
reservation  activities  involving  urb.-vn  cen- 
ters, training  and  technical  projects  and 
scholarship  programs. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife.  Carmen  Roland 
Howard,  of  the  home;  seven  children,  Lisa 
Mtchele.  Tracy  DanUe.  Monica  Carmen  and 
Sean  Joseph,  all  of  the  home:  Robert  R..  of 
Cut  Bank,  Harve  G.,  of  Thailand,  and  Kelly 
Maria,  of  Seattle;  two  slaters.  Spina  Thomas 
and  Celia  Schoenhut.  and  a  brother.  Walter 
v..  all  of  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  at  this  time  to  e-xpress,  on  behalf  of 
my  family,  our  deepest  sense  of  loss  at 
the  passing  of  this  outstanding  Amer- 
ican. 


MEMORL'U,  SERVICES  FOR  FORMER 
SENATOR  ■WAYNE  L.  MORSE,  OF 
OREGON 

Mr.  MANSPIE1J3.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  me- 
morial services  for  our  late,  departed  col- 
league, Wayne  L.  Morse,  of  Oregon,  will 
be  held  at  the  Washington  Cathedra!  at 
10:30  tomorroiv  morning. 

Buses  will  be  provided  at  the  coiner  of 
First  and  C  Streets  NE.,  between  the  two 
Senate  office  buildings,  for  those  of  our 
colleagues  who  wish  to  attend  the  memo- 
rial service. 

No  legislative  bu.sine,ss  will  be  under- 
taken until  about  12  o'clock.  Votes,  If 
there  are  any,  will  be  postponed  for  a 
reasonable  period,  to  allow  our  colleagues 
to  return  from  that  service. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  for  not  to  ex- 
cede  30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  distinguished   Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ht;oH  Scoii)  Is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  ray  time. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PERCY  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
1  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  on  to- 
morrow, after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  Mr.  Percy  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IK>re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  ALAN 
GREENSPAN 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  applaud  President  Nixon's  nomi- 
nation of  Alan  Greenspan  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, Mr,  Greenspan,  an  economic 
consultant,  will  come  to  Washington  at 
a  substantial  financial  sacrifice  on  his 
part. 

He  assumes  this  position,  which  he  had 
been  offei'ed  previously  and  had  turned 
down,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  make 
a  contribution  toward  getting  the  Na- 
tion's very  severe  inflation  under 
control. 

He  is  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  difli- 
culty  of  the  job.  In  an  interview  in  the 
New  York  Times  published  yesterday, 
he  says  that  if  Inflation  is  to  be  shaken, 
it  will  take  leadership,  it  will  take  com- 
mitment, and  it  will  take  pain. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.scnt  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  based  on  an  interview  with  Alan 
Greenspan  entitled  "Why  Greenspan 
Said  'Yes,'  "  written  by  Soma  Golden, 
and  published  in  yesterday's  New  York 
Times. 

Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  28,  1974) 

Why  Greenspan  Said  "Yes" 

IBy  Soma  Golden) 

As  the  elevator  hurtled  down  from  1  New 

York   Plaza,   a  private   club   perched   high 

above  Manhattan's  financial  district.  Alan 

Greenspan   pondered   his   future   and   said 

wistfully:  "I  wish  they  would  just  leave  me 


alone  In  a  room  with  my  census  of  manufac- 
turers, I'd  be  happy." 

But  the  48-year-old  economic  consultant 
is  headed  for  Washington,  where  time  to 
ponder  any  set  of  statistics  will  be  limited 
and  privacy  will  be  rare.  Last  week  Mr. 
Greenspan  was  nominated  by  President 
Nixon  to  be  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors,  replacing  Herbert  stein. 

The  new  man  win  join  the  chorus  of  Ad- 
ministration advisers  who  In  recent  months 
have  urged  the  President  to  move  from  tough 
to  tougher  in  the  fight  agauist  Inflation,  de- 
spite evidence  that  the  economy  Is  weak  in 
the  knees. 

Mr.  Greenspan  is  a  hardliner,  more  wor- 
ried about  prices  than  about  the  possibility 
ot  a  slump.  He  wants  the  Government  to 
cut  spending  and  run  Its  budget  In  surplus 
to  slow  the  economy.  Where  to  make  the 
cuts?  He  says  he's  not  sure  "yet."  But  ho 
believes  that  a  few  con-seeutlve  years  of  sub- 
normal growth  may  be  necessary  to  shake 
Infiation  out  of  the  system. 

"It  wUI  take  leadership.  It  wUI  take  com- 
mitment. It  wiu  take  pain. "  he  said  in  a  re- 
cent interview. 

Despite  the  rhetorical  ring  of  such  words, 
Mr.  Greenspan  seems  genuinely  to  believe 
that  his  policy  has  a  chance  both  of  adop- 
tion and  of  success.  That's  why  he  took  the 
new  post,  he  says. 

For  years  the  New  York  economist,  who 
was  a  key  policy  adviser  In  Mr.  Nixon's  1968 
election  campaign,  had  rebuHcd  Washington 
Job  offers.  He  preferred  to  deal  with  the  capi- 
tal at  a  distance  remaining  at  the  helm  of 
his  consulting  firm,  Townsend-Greeniipan  & 
Co.,  Inc. 

It  seems  to  have  taken  the  tragedy  of  Wat- 
ergate, a  tidal  wave  of  inflation  and  the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Stein  to  lure  Mr.  Greenspan 
from  his  lair  on  the  33d  floor  of  a  Wall 
Street  skyscraper. 

Mr.  Greenspan's  associates  say  he  has  been 
dUmayed  by  the  Watergate  revelations  and 
worried  that  the  embattled  White  House 
might  soften  its  stance  against  inflation 
or  resort  once  more  to  rigid  wage-price  con- 
trols. He  would  consider  either  move  a  ser- 
ious mistake. 

The  consultant  also  disapproved  of  the 
way  his  predecessor  used  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers — a  sub- 
ject of  concern  and  debate  within  the  eco- 
nomics profession.  Mr.  stem  was  often  criti- 
cized, both  by  his  peers  and  by  the  press. 
for  poutlclztog  the  C.E  A.  and  putting  a 
decep:lvely  good  face  on  bad  news. 

Oddly,  the  new  adviser  turned  down  the 
Council  Job  when  It  was  first  offered  to  him 
earlier  this  .vear.  The  turnabout  came  In 
early  summer  when  Mr.  Greenspan'a  friends 
In  the  Administration— partlcularlv  his  for- 
mer professor.  Arthur  P.  Burns,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board — assured  him 
that  the  Job  had  clout. 

"Once  I  was  convinced  that  1  mlyht  have 
more  tlian  a  zero  effect  dotm  there.  I  couldn't 
say  no."  said  Mr.  Greenspan. 

The  Manhattan-born  analyst  views  cur- 
rent economic  problems  with  alarm.  Though 
not  In  the  camp  of  economists  who  predict 
gloom,  doom  and  another  deep  depression, 
he  concedes:  "They  make  me  nervous.  One 
hundred  pe*  cent  crazy  they  are  not." 

These  words  hint  at  another  reiison  that 
the  elusive  economist  finally  decided  to  go 
to  Washington.  "I  have  a  very  considerable 
self-interest. "  he  aald.  "in  the  survival  of 
our  free  political  and  economic  svstem — and 
I  think  that  is  what  Is  at  stake  now." 

This  worry  is  shared  by  his  mentor  and 
"good  friend"  Ayn  Rand,  the  controversial 
philosopher  and  author  ( "The  Fountain- 
head"  and  "Atlas  Shrugged"')  who  helped 
Mr.  Greenspan  make  his  decision  to  head 
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the  Council.  "l  helped  Alan  to  analyze  what 
was  involved— but  of  course  the  decision  was 
hts  own."  said  the  69-year-old  Miss  Rand 
in  a  telephone  Interview. 

It  Is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  un- 
derstand the  President's  new  adviser  with- 
out understanding  as  well  his  20-year  rela- 
Tioiiihip  with  Ayn  (pronounced  like  •"pine" 
or  "swine"  she  says)  Rand  and  her  philoso- 
phy of  Objectivism.  Although  this  view  of 
life  Is  often  decried  as  the  delflcation  of 
selfishness.  Its  founder  savs  tliat  she  never 
has  advocated  the  "pursuit  of  mindless  self 
interest  at  all  cost." 

What  she  does  stand  for  Is  a  belief  in  the 
morality  and  the  desirability  of  complete 
lalFsez-faire  capitalism  and  what  she  calls 
'T.itlonal  selfishness." 

"Alan  is  my  disciple  philosophically."  said 
Miss  Raud,  "but  his  career  as  an  economic 
analyst  Is  his  own  achievement.  He  is  an 
advocate  of  full  laissez-faire  capitalism — but 
neither  he  nor  I  expect  it  overnight." 

In  recent  years  the  Russian-born  phi- 
losopher has  shied  away  from  reporters, 
fearful  that  Ihey  were  hostile  to  her  phi- 
losophy and  would  distort  her  views.  But 
she  agreed  to  discuss  her  thoughts  on  Mr. 
Greenspan — the  member  of  her  inner  circle, 
who,  she  says,  has  climbed  highest  on  the 
ladder  of  power  in  Washington. 

She  seemed  cheered  by  his  appointment 
and  called  Mr.  Greenspan  "heroic"  for  ac- 
cepting the  challenge.  But  she  said  she 
doubted  "whether  anyone  can  do  anything 
for  the  country  today." 

The  best  hope,  she  suggested,  is  that  the 
"government  might  move  toward  reason  as 
a  last  resort."  She  added,  "The  desperate 
state  of  the  country  Is  what  may  attract 
the  best  people  to  government." 

The  tie  between  the  economist  and  the 
philosopher  began  with  an  introduction  by 
Mr,  Greenspan's  former  wife.  (The  marriage 
lasted  about  a  year,  he  says.) 

"When  I  met  Ayn  Rand."  the  economist 
recalled,  "I  was  a  free  enterpriser  In  the 
Adam  Smith  sense— impressed  with  the  the- 
oretical structure  and  efficiency  of  maricets. 
"Wliat  she  did — through  long  discussions 
and  lots  of  arguments  Into  the  night — was 
to  make  me  think  why  capitalism  is  not  only 
efficient  and  practical  but  also  moral." 

In  the  real  world,  of  coijrse.  political  sys- 
tems, both  of  the  left  and  the  right,  fall 
short  of  their  philosophers'  goats. 

Mr.  Greenspan  said;  "If  I  were  starting 
from  scratch  I  know  what  Id  like  to  see  In 
this  country.  But  to  go  from  here  to  there 
would  be  an  enormously  difficult  matter  of 
disentanglement,  with  great  problems  of 
equity  and  Justice  along  the  way." 

Among  the  Government's  policies  that  he 
would  like  to  unravel— at  least  theoreti- 
cally—are  commodity  price  supports,  anti- 
trust policy  and  even  the  progressive  Income 
tax. 

Asked  what  she  thought  her  disciple  might 
actually  accomplish  In  Washington.  Miss 
Rand  said  he  would  stop  government  spend* 
Ing  to  whatever  degree  possible.  And  put  an 
end  to  the  idea  that  there  Is  any  cause  for 
Inflation  but  government  spending. 

Indeed,  the  economist  seems  to  be  think- 
ing along  precisely  these  lines— although  his 
explanation  la  a  bit  more  technical.  Mr 
Greenspan  in  recent  months  has  argued  that 
inflation  is  caused  by  excessive  Federal  bor- 
rowing In  the  financial  markets.  That's  why 
he  wants  to  curb  spending  and  aim  for  a 
btidget  surplus. 

Mr.  Greenspan  also  wants  the  Govern- 
ment to  stop  its  "orgy  of  short-term  solu- 
tions"—includhag  wage-price  controls— 
which,  he  says,  end  up  with  a  long-term 
sting. 

He  dubs  himself  a  "free  enterpriser"  rather 

than  a  Keyneslan  or  a  monetarist  economist. 

The    "do-nothing"    economics    that    Mr. 


Greenspan  advocates  for  the  next  few  years 
Is  the  opposite  of  the  "flne  tuning"  that  the 
Democrats  Introduced  In  the  nineteen -six  ties. 
The  new  Council  chairman  said,  "At  the  end 
of  the  octivl-st  road  Is  economic  regimenta- 
tion." For  an  Objectivist  that's  the  road  to 
ruin. 

Another  Ill-fated  Government  effort,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  is  the  attempt  to  redis- 
tribute Income  toward  the  poor.  Miss  Rand, 
who  calls  taxes  "improper,"  would  rely  on 
voluntary  charity  instead  to  holp  the  under- 
dog. Mr.  Groenspan  argues  that  antl-poveriy 
programs  don't  work  in  a  market  economy. 

If  Congress  approves  Mr.  Greenspan's  nom- 
ination, he  wDi  become  the  first  business 
economist  and  the  second  non-Ph.D  to  head 
the  Council  since  it  was  created  in  IMS. 

He  will  also,  no  doubt,  be  the  first  chair- 
man who  ever  spent  two  years  studying  music 
at  the  Juilllard  School  in  New  York  and 
then  traveled  as  a  clarinet  player  in  a  dance 
band. 

All  these  distinctions  could  knock  Mr. 
Greenspan  down  a  few  notches  in  the  pecking 
order  headed  by  academicians,  who  usually 
have  headed  the  Council.  But  economists 
who  know  the  new  chairman  give  him  high 
marks  for  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Industry 
and  for  his  talent  for  digging  into  the  data. 
In  the  forecasting  game.  Mr.  Greenspan 
plays  about  par  with  the  rest  of  the  pros 
in  his  league. 

He  was  low  on  predicting  the  growth  rate  of 
the  early  ntneteen-sixtles  and  low  again  on 
the  inflation  that  followed.  In  early  1973  he 
went  overboard  cheermg  Phase  3.  the  Gov- 
ernment's lU-faied,  Ill-timed  exit  from  con- 
trols. Ke  said :  "The  economics  profession  has 
oversold  Its  capability." 

In  the  days  leading  up  to  the  announce- 
ment of  his  nomination,  Mr.  Greenspan  con- 
ceded embarrassment  at  being  what  he  called 
the  "consensus  candidate"  for  the  Council 
Job. 

Says  one  former  Democratic  official:  "Even 
though  Im  180  degrees  from  Alan  on  policy. 
I  cant  thhik  of  any  conservatives  I'd  rather 
argue  with  than  him  and  William  Fellner 
I  another  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers)." 

What  will  the  new  Council  chairman  do 
If  his  advice  should  fall  on  deaf  ears  in 
Washington?  He  won't  say.  But  the  move  to 
the  $42.500-a-year  Job  on  the  Council,  which 
required  severing  all  lies  with  the  consulthig 
firm  he  helped  found  In  1963.  will  cost  Mr. 
Greenspan  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  year  in  lost  income. 

"My  Impression  Is  that  Alan  did  not  want 
to  go  to  the  Council  in  the  first  place."  said 
Miss  Rand,  "and  I  don't  believe  he  would  stay 
if  he  is  &$ked  to  compromise  on  his  princi- 
ples. Inconsistency  is  a  moral  crime,'  she 
added  in  an  accent  stlU  heavily  sla\ic. 


A  SALUTE  TO  JAMES  E.  WEBB 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B^TID,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  week  was  the  5th  anniversary 
of  man's  first  footsteps  on  the  moon. 
That  was  a  great  and  historic  acliieve- 
ment  by  the  United  States.  The  astro- 
nauts who  participated  demonstrated 
their  courage  and  their  ability,  and  It 
was  appropriate  that  they  be  applauded 
on  this  5th  anniversary. 

There  was  one  other  individual,  how- 
ever, whose  leadership  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  success  of  our  space  pro- 
gram. That  was  James  E.  Webb,  who  was 
the  NASA  Administrator  for  many  years. 
His  leadership  contributed  very  heavily 
to  the  success  of  that  endeavor. 

The  Washington  Post  on  Sunday,  July 
21,  published  an  article  on  the  editorial 
page  entitled  "NASA's  Other  Hero,"  writ- 


ten by  Julian  Scheer.  which  was  an  ap- 
praisal of  Mr.  Webb  and  his  achieve- 
ments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  5  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  6TENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to 
be  recognized,  and  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  Will  the  Scnfitor 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  IIARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  Uiank  the 
Senator  from  Mi5sL«sippi  and  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  STENNI3. 1  wish  to  join  the  Sena- 
tor in  the  very  fine  tribute.  50  well  de- 
served, that  he  has  just  made  to  James 
E.  Webb.  I  read  the  same  editorial  to 
which  the  Senator  referred,  but  not  being 
as  resourceful  as  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, r  failed  to  put  it  in  the  Recopd. 
though  I  did  send  Mr.  Webb  a  copy  as  an 
additional  souvenir. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  finest  adniinis- 
trators  I  have  known  since  I  have  been 
here,  not  only  with  NASA  but  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  as  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State.  I  beheve  it  was,  as 
well  as  Director  of  the  Budget. 

I  salute  Mm  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  as  well. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Miiisissippi.  I  share  his  ap- 
pi-aisal  of  the  ability,  the  integiity,  and 
the  competence  of  Mr.  Webb. 

What  the  Senator  from  Missi.ssippi 
.'Stated  a  moment  ago  about  the  great 
capability  of  Mr.  Webb  as  an  administra- 
tor brings  to  mind  a  statement  President 
Jolinson  made  to  me  once,  that  he  re- 
garded Jim  Webb  as  perhaps  the  ablest 
administrator  in  government. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
pointed  out.  he  held  not  only  the  position 
of  administrator  of  the  NASA  program. 
but  prior  to  that  he  was  Director  of  the 
Budget,  and  at  another  time  he  was  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  anirJe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecQK:>. 
as  follows: 

N' ASA'S  Other  Hero 
(By  Julian  Scheer » 
Thi-F  wepkend  is  the  fifth  annivcr-ary  o( 
man's  first  footprints  on  the  moon.  There 
win  be  toasts  to  Armstrong,  to  Aldrin.  to 
Collins,  to  Von  Braun  and  others.  And  de- 
servedly so.  for  they  played  major  roles  But 
in  the  great  tradition  of  history,  there  i^ 
olso  the  forgotten  or  unknomi  man.  For  the 
space  progntni  it  may  be  James  E.  Webn 

n  woni  worry  Jim  Webb  a  wit.  but  it  wft«i 
his  Incredible  leadership  which  made  ihe 
e.cnt  possible. 

Jim  Webb  had  been  Tnmian'E  Director  ot 
the  Budget  and  Dean  Acheson's  Under  Sec- 
rctary  of  state — which  made  him  Washinp- 
ton-wlsc—and  he  was  enjoyhig  a  succe.ss(vu 
and  lucrative  business  career  lu  Oklahoma 
when  he  was  called  on  by  a  somewhat  rehic 
tant  President  Kennedy  to  be  admlni-straior 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
niMiiiitratlon. 

He  likes  to  poUit  out  thnt  he  wa«  isih 
or  19th  on  Kennedys  list  of  prospects  and. 
after  all  had  declUied.  it  was  Lyndon  John- 
son who  persuaded  Kennedy  to  select  him 

Webb  simply  was  not  a  Kennedy  tvpe.  He 
appeared  humorless.  buUheuded.  tooVnowi- 
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edgenbl?  about  bow  Washington  worked,  too 
close  to  Sen.  Robert  Kerr  <0-Okltt.)  who  waa 
becoming  "Mr.  Spnce"  In  Congress.  And  ho 
was  net  good  at  tokUig  orders.  Early  on. 
when  someone  hi  the  White  House  suggested 
a  CCO--J  Jocailon  for  a  NASA  procurement 
awnrd  Webb  replied  wUh  a  blistering  mem- 
orar.diiii  to  Ken  O  Doanell — clearly  Intended 
for  Kennedy  eyes — which  simply  eaid:  "You 
ri  n  the  White  House.  Ill  run  NASA."  He 
nivaivt  It;  It  was  rer-ccted  In  cver>-  move  he 
iui«clt>tiftEr  that. 

la  denllng  with  the  White  Houi*.  Webb 
.'L'-.teTl-  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  every 
lUcitel— '.3  tf  the  t^3s  of  Ave  cenis  would 
topple  nil  that  had  gone  before.  It  was  a 
blood-on-:.our-h»nds  attitude.  And  when  he 
fluaily  got  his  way,  which  he  usually  did.  he 
kept  the  While  Bou-se  congressional  aides 
away  Xrora  his  committees  of  Congress.  Re'd 
ngbt  his  own  battle.i^hls  way  of  maintain- 
ing his  freedom  v.  Uhin  the  Esecutlve 
Branch. 

And  Congress  found  a  new  kind  of  man  to 
deal  with.  Few  belic-vcd  Webb  not  to  be  a 
scientist  or  engineer,  for  he  dazzled  them 
with  hi3  knowledge  of  the  technical  as  well 
aa  the  management  of  the  vast  NASA  pro< 
gram  titruciure. 

His  only  weapon  was  'tell  'em  alL"'  He 
ricver  wined  or  dmcd  them  at  this  home,  was 
ttralghtforword  and  rather  formal  with 
them,  Hi3  torrent  of  words  numbed  tbem, 
and  when  the  commiitees  were  reeling  under 
the  verbage  and  charts  and  graphs,  he  would 
bring  on  his  experts,  even  the  astronauts. 

In&iead  of  complaining  about  uolng  to  the 
Hill  for  '  ommittee  u.ter  committee  and  sub- 
committee after  HUbcommittce  of  testimony, 
he  brast;''d  that  Congrt-'s  knew  everything 
he  knc'v  and  the  NA.SA  t-iUficd  5-fi.OOO  pages 
worth  ench  session. 

But  it  was  In  the  Intepral  vorkings  of 
NASA  V  here  his  sirength  iay  He  was  flrs: 
to  arrive,  last  to  leave  each  day.  He  peppered 
even,-  individual  on  his  stafl  with  a  dozen 
memos  s  day — new  ideas,  new  concepts,  new 
thoughts.  The  seniencss  v. ere  paragraphs 
and  the  paragraphs  were  pages.  His  Interna] 
intelligence  network  was  astounding. 

"I  hear  there's  a  problem  with  the  LM 
L'uldance  system  at  Bethpnpe."  he'd  aay — t«o 
days  before  a  prct:ram  review  revealed  it. 
While  lie  left  the  technical  decbilons  in  the 
wisest  hands,  the  program  mimagers  came 
prepared  to  discuss  a  technical  problem  in 
minute  detail.  U  they  fell  short  under  a  bar- 
rage of  qiie-'-Mons.  there  vould  bo  no  detlaion 
ni't!'  tbey  returned  better  equipped 

He  constantly  Ju-iprled  personnel  to  get  a 
better  mix  and  to  p\iih  evervone  to  his  Peter 
Principle.  He  fondly  called  it  "planned  dis- 
equilibrium." He  had  an  uncanny  knack  for 
standiii;^  back  and  lo'^klug  at  the  big  pic- 
lure — u  trite  phrase  for  a  Webb  strong  suit: 
"Managing  this  size  program,  how  can  we 
expand  mttrnaLUtiflliy  and  druw  in  other 
partnerii.' 

'M&naghig  35,OuO  N.-VSA  emplojecs.  4UO,000 
in  2C.0U0  companies,  how  do  we  pull  it  to- 
gether so  It  wui  gUe  the  cc;.:itry  a  lasting 
base  In  technology? 

•  In  giving  facUlly  grants  tt>  colleges  and 
univeicirles.  let's  force  the  President  there  to 
get  the  philosophers  Involved  or  to  spend 
some  time  looking  At  local  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

•Is  our  patent  policy  adequate'' 
"How  do  we  transfer  this  new  tu'-hp'^Iogr 
:o  the  civilian  sector?  " 

Ihere  was  a  constant  barrage  oi  Ideas.  He 
ne^er  took  on  a  problem  without  coming  out 
with  two,  three  or  four  options.  First,  he'd 
bolve  the  problem  and  then,  like  a  sensitivity 
sesMon.  everyone  had  to  "learn"  from  the 
problem  and  look  at  the  other  options — which 
were,  to  Jim  Webb,  opportunities..  Everything 
was  an  opportunity. 

Webb's  relationship  to  his  stall  was  largely 
inipen^i/rril  hut  nc:  -.TithoH*  feeling.  .\t  the 


end  of  a  terrible  crisis  day  it  was  not  unlike 
him  tD  ask  about  a  sick  chlld^some thing  he 
had  picked  up  from  his  Intelligence  network. 

And  he  never  took  advantage  of  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  office.  When  GSA  sent  brochures 
over  so  he  could  pick  the  limousine  ho 
wanted,  he  was  upset  at  the  high  prices  and 
ordered  a  Checker  cab,  pamied  black,  which 
was  NAS.\'s  official  vehicle  for  nine  years. 

A  typical  "Webblsm."  as  his  hablta  were 
often  called,  occurred  at  a  conference  on  the 
peaceful  Unei  of  outer  space  In  Kansas  City 
in  the  early  'COa.  Webb  arrived  at  the  hotel 
ar.i  found  no  reservation  in  his  name.  The 
advance  people  had  fouled  up  and  everyone 
on  the  NASA  &tait  in  attendance,  gnesti. 
speakers,  etc..  wen-  comfortably  In  their 
r')>ro3.  Webb  made  no  scene,  did  not  Identify 
hlm=eif,  and  a  staff  merr.ber  fotind  him  hours 
Inter  In  a  far  corner  nf  a  first-floor  ballroom. 
There  he  hod  pulled  some  chairs  together 
and  stretched  out  for  the  night,  fully  clothed, 
shoes  o;I,  and  reading  some  paperwork.  He 
was  flnnlly  persuaded  to  take  a  quickly  dis- 
covered room. 

Abruptly  in  1008,  Jim  Webb  resigned.  Most 
of  the  major  ApoUo  decisions  had  been  made. 
There  were  touch  days  ahead — Apollo  8  and 
onward— but  brilliant  Tom  Paine  was  there. 
Webb  knew  Nixon  would  keep  him  after  the 
election  (or  Humphrey  If  he'd  won).  But 
Webb  decided  the  time  had  come.  It  was  part 
of  hi'*  feeiuig  for  Washington  and  NASA  and 
what  he  felt  the  country  needed.  And  he 
knew  Paine  could  do  the  Job  and  was  un- 
touchable. Few  agencies  had  such  good  men 
back  to  back. 

Almo3t  shockingly,  it  was  less  than  a  year 
nway  from  the  first  manned  li'uar  landing. 
Had  he  sJuck  it  out,  waited  Just  a  while 
1  ■•nger.  he  could  have  basked  In  the  moment 
of  treu'endous  glory. 

Simply,  for  Jim  Wuhb.  It  was  time. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY—EXECUm^  D.  93D  CON- 
GRESS, 2D  SESSION 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  In  executive  session.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  injunction  of  se- 
crecy be  removed  from  an  amended  text 
to  Article  VII  of  the  Convention  on  Fa- 
cilitation of  IntcmationaJ  Maritime 
TralBc,  1965 — Executive  D.  93d  Congress. 
2d  session — transmitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate today  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  treaty  with  accom- 
panying papers  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  that  the  President's 
message  be  printed  in  the  Rtcono. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Abourezk).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  transmitting  herewith,  for  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  its  ac- 
ceptance, a  copy  of  an  amended  text  to 
Article  VII  of  the  Convention  on  Facili- 
tation of  International  Mrritime  Traffic. 
1965.  The  amended  text  was  adopted  at  a 
brief  special  conference  in  London  in  No- 
vember i973  and  has  been  referred  to  tlie 
Contiacting  Governments  for  their  ac- 
ceptance. The  report  of  the  Department 
of  State  concerning  the  amended  text  Is 
also  transmitted  for  tlie  inioimation  of 
the  Senate. 

The  pui-pose  of  the  amended  text  Is  to 
provide  a  "tacit  amendment"  procedure 
for  approving  changes  in  the  Annex  to 
the  Coiuention.  That  Annex  sets  forth 


the  implementing  standards  and  recom- 
mended practices  for  simplifying  and 
making  as  uniform  as  possible  th  docu- 
mentary and  other  formalities  required 
of  ships  on  arriving  at  or  clearing  ports. 
These  formalities  relate  to  customs.  Im- 
migration, public  health  and  other  re- 
quirements Imposed  on  vessels  engaged 
In  International  voyages. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  acceptance  of  the 
amended  text,  which  Is  Intended  to  expe- 
dite the  making  of  desirable  changes  In 
the  agreed  formalities. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  Hol'se,  July  29.  2974. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  withdraw 
that  for  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  withdraw  it. 


RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING  SEN- 
ATE SELECT  C0M:^TTEE  ON 
PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  ACTIV- 
ITIES TO  TRANSFER  ITS  REC- 
ORDS TO  THE  LIBRARY  OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  It 
be  considered  immediately. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
port.  The  clerk  v.ill  report  the  resolution 
by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

To  authorize  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities  to  trans- 
fer Ils  records  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  10  authorize  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rule-?  and  Administration  to  control  access 
to  and  use  of  such  records  after  such  trans- 
fer, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  wlU 
proceed  to  the  Immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  under  Its 
present  charter,  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Presidential  Campaign  Activi- 
ties has  90  days  after  the  28th  day  of 
June  of  this  year  in  which  to  wind  up 
Its  aHairs.  Tills  resolution  is  proposed 
with  the  consent  of  the  committee,  and 
Its  Immediate  consideration  has  been 
cleai-ed  by  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  Is  to 
facilitate  the  winding  up  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee.  The  res- 
olution provides  that  all  of  the  records 
of  the  committee  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  which  shall  hold 
them  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

It  provides  that  after  these  records  are 
transferred  to  the  Librai-y  of  Congress 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration shall  control  the  access  to 
the  records  and  either  by  special  orders 
or  by  general  regulations  shall  make  the 
records  available  to  courts,  congressional 
committees,  congressional  subconunlt- 
tees,  Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
and  any  other  persons  who  may  satisfy 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
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ministration  that  they  have  a  legitimate 
need  for  the  records. 

It  provides  that  the  records  shall  be 
maintained  intact  and  that  none  of  the 
original  records  shall  be  released  to  any 
agency  or  any  person. 

It  provides  further  that  pending  the 
transfer  of  the  records  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  assumption  of  such 
control  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  that  the 
Select  Committee,  acting  through  its 
chairman  or  through  its  vice  chairman, 
can  make  these  records  available  to 
courts  or  to  congressional  commiitees  or 
subcommittees  or  to  other  pei"sons  sliow- 
ing  a  legitimate  need  for  them. 

I  might  state  this  is  placed  in  here  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  we  have  had  many 
requests  from  congressional  committees 
for  the  records.  We  have  had  requests 
from  the  Special  Prosecutor  and  from  the 
courts. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  commit- 
tee is  going  out  of  business  and,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Special  Prosecutor 
has  requested  that  he  interview  certain 
members  of  the  committee  staff  with  a 
view  to  using  them  as  witnesses,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  under  the  Senate 
rules  It  Is  necessary  for  persons  con- 
nected with  the  committee  or  the  com- 
mittee staff  to  have  permission  from  the 
Senate  to  testify,  this  resolution  provides 
that  members  of  the  committee  and 
members  of  the  committee  staff  may  tes- 
tify about  the  activities  whenever  they 
are  so  required  to  do  so,  whenever  sub- 
penaed  and  required  by  court  to  do  so. 
We  thought  it  was  necessary  to  get 
this  blanket  authorization  in  order  to 
avoid  having  a  number  of  resolutions  of- 
fered through  the  Senate  on  this  matter. 
I  might  state  in  the  past  the  commit- 
tee has  made  available  some  of  the  rec- 
ords to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
at  Its  request,  and  to  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor at  his  request.  The  resolution  also 
provides  that  the  action  of  the  commit- 
tee in  doing  so  is  ratified  by  the  Senate. 
I  might  state  that  this  matter  has  not 
only  been  cleared  by  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  but 
it  has  also  been  cleared  with  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  approve  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
said,  this  resolution  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  there  Is  no  objection. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  369  >  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  369 
Resolution  to  authorize  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign  Ac- 
tivities to  transfer  its  records  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  to  authorize  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  to 
control  access  to  and  use  of  such  records 
after  such  transfer,  and  for  otlier  purposes 
Resolved, 


SEC.  1.  That  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities,  which 
was  created  on  February  7,  1973,  by  Senate 
Resolution  60,  and  which  wlU  expire  on  the 
expiration  of  90  days  next  succeeding 
June  28,  1974,  Is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  transfer  Its  records  to  the  Library 
of  Congress,  which  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  hold,  safeguard,  and  preserve  In- 
tact, such  records  pursuant  to  orders  and 
r(.>gulations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Skc.  2.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  shall  exercise  exclu:^ive  con- 
trol of  accejis  to  and  the  use  of  such  records. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration is  empowered  to  exercise  such  ex- 
clusive control  by  specific  orders  or  by  general 
regulations.  In  exercising  such  exclusive  con- 
trol, the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration shall  make  parts  of  such  records 
or  certified  copies  of  the  same  avaUable  to 
courts,  the  special  prosecutor,  congressional 
committees  or  subcommittees .  federal  de- 
partments or  agencies,  or  individuals  satis- 
fying the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Admlustratlon  of  their  legitimate  need  lor 
parts  of  such  records  or  certified  copies  there- 
of on  such  conditions  as  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  may  pre- 
scribe. In  prescribing  such  conditions,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion shaU  take  such  steps  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate to  prevent  unwarranted  Injury  to 
the  rights  of  any  persons  who  may  be  men- 
tioned In  such  parts  of  records  or  certified 
copies  thereof.  The  originals  of  such  records 
shall  be  preserved  Intact  and  no  part  of  such 
original?  shai:  be  canceled  or  surrendered 
tc  any  pt  rson  or  agency. 

Sec,  3.  Pending  the  transfer  of  the  records 
of  the  Setiate  Sel-^ct  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities  to  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Presidential  Campaign  Activities,  acting 
through  the  agency  of  its  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman,  shall  have  the  authority  to  make 
available  parts  of  such  records  or  certified 
copies  thereof  on  such  conditions  as  It  may 
prescribe  to  courts,  the  special  prosecutor, 
congressional  committees  or  subcommittees. 
federal  departments  or  agencies,  or  Individ- 
uals having  a  legitimate  need  for  the  same, 
and  all  former  acts  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities 
In  making  parts  of  its  records  or  certified 
copies  thereof  avaUable  to  courts,  the  special 
prosecutor,  or  congressional  committees  or 
subcommittees  are  hereby  ratified. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  In  this  Resolution,  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Pres- 
idential Campaign  Activities  shall  Include  all 
correspondence,  documents,  exhibits,  inter- 
views, minutes,  paper  wTitings,  testimony,  or 
other  data  assembled  or  collected  by  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Cam- 
paign Activities,  as  well  as  all  computerized 
Information  assembled  at  the  Instance  of  the 
Select  Committee. 

Sec.  5.  The  Senate  hereby  grants  to  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Presidential  Campaign  Activities  and  to  the 
members  of  the  staff  of  said  committee  au- 
thority to  testify  before  any  court  of  justice 
In  respect  to  their  activities  whenever  they 
are  subpeuaed  so  to  do  by  such  courts  of 
Justice. 


By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  additional  amendments: 

S  1361.  A  bm  for  the  general  revision  of 
th©  Copyright  Law.  title  17  of  the  tJnlted 
Stales  Code,  and  for  other  purposes  (together 
with  minority  and  additional  views)  (Kept. 
No.  93-1035). 

By  Mr.  HDDDLESTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agrlcuiiure  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment : 

H.R.  13204.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act,  1930.  relating  to  practices  in  the  marlcet- 
iTH?  of  perishable  agricuUurol  commodities 
(Rept.  No.  93-1036). 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON,  from  the  Commit  tee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  3066.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  amend  retroactively  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  per- 
taining to  the  computation  of  price  support 
paymenta  under  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954  in  order  to  Insure  the  equitable  treat- 
ment of  ranchers  and  farmers  (Rept.  No. 
93-1037). 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MACNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

H  R.  10309.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
June  13.  1933  (Public  Law  73-40),  concerning 
safety  standards  for  boilers  and  pressure 
vessels,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
93-1034). 


RUSSIAN  GRAIN  TRANSACTIONS- 
REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE— RE- 
PORT NO.  93-1033 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
hall  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  I  submit  a  report 
of  its  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations entitled  "Russian  Grain 
Ti'ansactlons." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms  >.  Tlie  report  will  be  received  and 
printed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
port covers  the  subcommittee  inquiry 
into  the  massive  sales  of  American  grain 
to  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  summer  of 

1972.  The  report  has  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  subcommittee. 

Hearings  were  held  July  20,  23,  and  24. 

1973,  and  October  9.  1973.  Ten  witnesses 
testified  and  32  exhibits  were  received  as 
evidence.  Some  325  pages  of  testimony 
and  exhibits  were  reprinted  in  two  sub- 
committee volumes. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Sena- 
tor Percy,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  and  other  Sen- 
ators who  participated  in  this  inquiry 
for  their  cooperation  and  attention  to 
this  Important  national  issue. 

As  noted  in  the  introduction  of  the  re- 
port, in  the  summer  of  1972,  the  Soviet 
Union  bought  more  than  700  milUon 
btishels  of  grain  from  the  United  States. 
It  was  the  biggest  grain  sale  in  American 
history.  Of  the  700  million  bushels  of 
grain,  nearlj'  440  milhon  bu.'^hels  were 
wheat.  This  purchase  represented  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  American  wheat  crop. 
The  Soviets,  through  their  overseas 
trading  agency.  Exportkhleb,  bought  the 
grain  from  six  big  grain  companies. 

The  sales  were  hailed  by  Federal  of- 
ficials as  historic  achievements  In  easmg 
tensions  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  In  Improving  America's  balance- 
of-payments  deficits,  and  in  allowing 
American  farmers  to  profitably  and  use- 
fully dispose  of  longstanding  agricul- 
tural product  surpluses. 

However,  critics  said  the  grain  sales 
depleted  American  reserves,  created 
farm  product  shortages,  and  forced  up 
the  price  of  food  for  American  con- 
sumers. 
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It  T.ai  aUo  charged  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  unnecessarily 
paid  over  $300  million  In  subsidies  to 
support  the  sales  of  wheat  to  the  Rus- 
sians and  that,  due  to  poor  planning  by 
Goverament  officials,  freight  terminal. 
Lhippiiig  lines,  and  Gull  State  haitmrs 
xvere  tied  up  to  handle  grain  e.\|Xirts  to 
ihe  neglect  of  other  products. 

In  addition,  there  was  concern  about 
a  possible  conflict  of  Interest  involving 
the  American  officl.-U  who  played  a  major 
part  In  establishing  the  guidelines  lor 
tlie  sales  with  the  Russians.  This  official. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clar- 
ence Palraby,  went  to  Moscow  in  April  of 
1972  as  the  head  of  a  team  to  negotiate 
the  grain  sales  and,  in  June  of  1972, 
before  the  negotiations  were  completed, 
left  the  Government  to  become  a,  vice 
president  of  the  Continental  Grain  Co., 
the  firm  which  went  on  to  sell  the  Rus- 
sians the  most  ?rain. 

To  loolc  into  the  many  criticifms  of 
the  grain  sales,  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  began 
an  inquiry  in  the  early  summer  of  1973. 
The  subcommittee's  inquiry  showed 
iliat  the  Federal  Government  failed  to 
properly  plan  for  the  grain  sales. 

The  size  of  the  sales  came  as  a  siu- 
lirisc  to  Federal  offlclals.  They  had  not 
expected  the  Soviets  to  buy  as  much 
grain  as  they  did. 

Accordingly,  the  massive  Ru.ssian  pur- 
chases resulted  in  shortages  in  our  Na- 
tion's grain  supplies.  Tliese  shortages  set 
off  shortages  in  other  products.  Then, 
pilces  rose.  inflationar>-  forces  were  un- 
leashed and  imbalances  occurred 
throughout  the  American  food  indu.?try. 
It  is  my  view  that  the  crisis  in  the  Na- 
tion's beef  Industry  lias  its  origins  in  the 
RuMlan  grain  sales.  Uncertainty,  fluctu- 
ating prices,  the  liigli  cost  of  feed  grains 
and  speculation  in  the  meat  market  all 
got  a  tremendous  impetus  as  a  result  of 
the  huge  and  imantlcipated  sales  of 
grain  to  the  Russians. 

With  these  factors  at  work,  there  was. 
flrst.  a  shortage  of  meat:  then  rapidly 
increasing  prices.  Finally,  the  American 
consumer  became  accustomed  to  going 
without  beef.  But  it  all  began  with  the 
shortages  triggered  by  the  Russian  grain 
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of  tJie  con.flict  of  interest  Uws.  It  is 
shocking  that  Clarence  Palmby,  as  As- 
sistant Secretarj'  of  AgriciUtui-e,  was 
negotiating  with  the  Russians  on  the 
terms  of  the  grain  sale  at  the  same  time 


The  :o!!ovring  findings  and  conctuslons  cite 
speclBcally  where  government  manngement 
and  leaderslilp  In  the  grain  sales  failed. 

1.  The  proposal  to  sell  large  atnotmta  of 
grain  to  tlie  Soviet  Union  originated  In  P*b- 
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ler  prepared  the  nation  to  avoid  or  at  least 
lessen   the    Inflation   the   transaction    trlg- 
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grain  company,  a  compani-  that  went  on 
to  sell  Ihe  Soviets  large  amounU  of  grain. 

It  is  liL^t  as  shocking  to  find  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Earl  L.  Butz,  coming 
before  the  Investigations  Subcommittee 
and  defending  Mr.  Palmby's  behavior. 
That  kind  of  moral  Judgment  is  at  a 
standard  far  below  what  the  American 
people  are  owed  by  their  public  servants. 
By  their  clouded  view  of  what  public 
service  and  public  trust  are  about,  Mr. 
Butz  and  Mr.  Palmby  have  conti-ibuted  to 
a  les.senlng  of  public  confidence  in  the  iti- 
tpgrlty  of  Government  service. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings,  the 
subcommittee  aviembled  16  findings  and 
conclusions  t..d  8  recommendations 
lor  corrective  action,  all  of  which  are 
contained  In  the  report  which  Is  being 
filed  today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  findings,  conclusions,  and  recommen- 
dations be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

RCPORT 
riNOlUf-S  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


sale.^. 

The  Great  American  Grain  Robbery 
was  bom.  nurtured,  and  consummated  in 
3  climate  of  .secrecy  and  bureaucratic 
negligence. 

Somehow,  the  largest  grain  sale  in 
American  history  was  kept  secret  Ji-om 
Secretary  of  Agrlculttu^  Butz  who  stated 
that  he  "did  not  learn  of  the  dimensions" 
of  the  July  5  sale  by  Continental  Grain 
Co.  imtil  September  19.  1972.  But  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  Carroll  G. 
Brunthaver  was  uncertain  and  ambigu- 
ous as  to  when  he  first  learned  of  tlie 
sale  in  contrast  with  the  testimony  of  a 
top  Continental  official  who  .said  that  he 
had  informed  Assistant  Secretary  Brunt- 
haver  of  the  proposed  sale  on  July  3  and 
the  consummated  sale  on  July  6. 

The  Russians  and  the  large  grain  com- 
panies reaped  the  major  benefits  from 
the  sales. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee's  inquiry 
has  shown  the  need  for  a  reexamination 


■riR'  Subcommittee  finds  no  fault  with  the 
dec:;  ion  nwde  by  President  Nixon  to  use 
farm  exports  as  a  means  to  improve  rela- 
tloii.s  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  na- 
tions, oaset  United  States  trade  Imbalances 
and  enhance  the  financial  position  of  Amer- 
ican farmers.  These  are  worthwhue  goals. 
To  the  extent  that  they  were  acbicved,  the 
Administration  Is  to  be  commended. 

However,  the  Subcommittee  finds  that  in 
implementing  programs  to  carry  out  the 
farm  export  policies,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, particularly  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. faUed  to  operate  efflciently;  and 
certain  Agriculture  Department  offlclals 
failed  to  exercise  good  Judgment  in  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

The  large  sales  of  grain  to  the  Russians 
are  an  Ulustratlon  of  how,  in  piirstut  of  a 
worthwhile  goal,  government  programs  and 
offlclals  can  go  astray.  At  vlrtuaUy  every 
step,  from  the  initial  planning  of  the  sales 
to  the  subsidy  that  helped  support  them, 
the  grain  sales  were  Ineptly  managed.  The 
resvat  was  public  confusion,  waste  of  tax- 
payers' dollars  and  higher  food  prices. 

At  the  heart  of  the  government  failures 
in  the  grain  sales  was  an  attitude  of  pas- 
sivity and  Indifference,  an  assumption  that 
the  Federal  role  had  only  to  do  with  pro- 
mothig  the  sale  of  agricultural  products. 
This  assumption  was  wrong.  The  Federal 
Government  conceived  and  promoted  the  Idea 
of  Increasing  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  was  the  responsibility  of  the  government, 
theretore.  to  see  to  It  that  the  grain  sales 
were  a  benefit  to  the  nation  as  a  whole:  that 
the  sales  had  minimum  negative  impact  on 
the  economy:  that  their  effect  on  the  na- 
tion's transportation  s.vstem  did  not  cause 
disruption  ol  ordinary  commerce  and  that 
the  grain  sales  did  not  cause  more  inflation. 
The  government  failed  to  meet  this  respon- 
sibility. The  nation  found  itself  with  a  short- 
age of  form  products,  with  freight  movements 
in  some  sections  of  the  country  brought  to 
a  virtual  standstill,  with  unprecedented  rises 
In  the  cost  of  food  and  with  more  inflation. 
A  Federal  policy  aimed  at  Improving  inter- 
national relations  cannot  tie  termed  success- 
ful If  It  caui«s  bardship  In  domestic  affairs. 


have  been  accumulated 
and  the  Impact  on  all  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy should  have  been  studied  and  evaluated. 
For  this  WHS  to  be  Uie  largest  grain  sale  Id 
.American  history. 

Speclnc-ally.  current  estimates  of  Soviet 
production  of  each  type  of  grain  should  have 
been  obtained,  studies  should  have  been 
drawn  up  as  to  how  much  wheat,  corn  or 
other  grains  the  Ru.sslaus  would  buy  depend- 
ing on  Russian  needs,  on  world  prices  and 
on  the  terms  to  be  offered  the  Russians. 
There  should  have  been  an  estimate  as  to 
how  much  money  the  government  would 
save  m  domestic  fuUsldy  payments  and  stor- 
age coflls.  Estimates  should  have  been  made 
as  to  how  much  the  sales  would  cost  the  gov- 
ernment in  export  subsidies  under  various 
:narltc-t  conditions.  There  should  have  been  a 
stud.v  as  to  the  effect  on  transportation  sys- 
tems and  on  transportation  subsidies  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment cf  Transportation,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Federal  Martlme 
Comirii«Tion  poolhig  their  expertise  in  antici- 
pation of  what  could  only  be  foieseen  as  a 
major  problem.  There  should  have  been  a 
study  as  to  the  effect  sales  would  have  on  our 
own  domestic  economy,  si>eclfieally  as  to 
short.iges  and  prices. 

Finally,  there  should  have  been  some 
thought  as  to  how  the  government  would  be 
informetl  In  a  timely  fashion  as  to  what  the 
Russians  were  actually  buying  if  purchases 
were  made  through  private  channels. 

None  of  the  above  was  done.  The  govem- 
mer.t  completely  overlooked  the  possibility 
that  a  coinbhiatioii  of  a  disaster  In  the  Rus- 
sian v.heat  crop,  our  own  export  subsidy  on 
wheat  and  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
might  make  United  States  wheat  an  enor- 
mously attractive  bargain  to  the  pomt  where 
the  Russians  might  wipe  out  our  reserve 
stocks. 

While  Secretary  Butz  and  others  Involved 
in  the  erain  sales  knew  the  transactions 
would  affect  domestic  prices,  they  tended  to 
mlulnii^e  this  effect  and  none  of  them  both- 
ered to  seek  to  determine  Just  how  great  the 
impact  would  be. 

In  any  undertaking  of  this  size.  It  Is  in- 
cumbent on  government  that  It  make  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  all  the  pertinent  fac- 
tors and  then  try  to  prepare  for  the  possibil- 
ity that  something  may  go  wrong,  that  the 
unexpected — or  the  undeslred — might  hap- 
pen. This  Is  oontuigency  planning  and  the 
government  is  obliged  to  practice  It  in  every 
major  endeavor. 

It  should  have  occured  to  Federal  officials 
that,  If  there  was  to  be  no  restraints  or  con- 
trols on  grain  sales  to  the  Soviets,  the  Rus- 
sians might  v.ani  to  buy  more  grain  than 
originally  anticipated.  And,  in  the  event  of 
that  development,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment— or  some  other  agency  of  government — 
should  have  had  the  foresight  to  warn  that 
unexpected  Russian  purchases  might  have 
unde.^lred  effects  on  American  farm  reserves 
or  food  prices  or  transportation  systems  or  all 
three  of  these. 

In  turn,  in  the  event  of  such  a  contingency, 
there  should  have  been  a  mechanism,  set  up 
In  advance,  that  would  have,  first,  detected 
the  Increased  Soviet  demand  for  gram  and. 
then,  second,  set  In  motion  a  set  of  controls 
on  their  massive  purchases. 

Instead,  no  such  contingency  planning  was 
made.  The  Russians  bought  all  the  grain  they 
desired  and  no  one  was  willing  or  able  or  even 
inclined  to  impose  any  constraints.  Proper 
long-term  studies,  supported  by  contingency 
planning,  would  have  foreseen  the  potential 
negative  impact  of  the  grain  sales  and  bet. 


Sered. 

The  Subcommittee  finds  a  total  lack  of 
Iilaiinlng  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
prior  to  the  largi-st  grain  sale  In  American 
hl-tory. 

T!ie  responsibility  for  provldlnit  such  .td- 
v.nco  plannUig  was  primarily  that  of  the 
ii'cn  .Assistant  Secretary  of  AgrlctUture.  Clar- 
fiice  Palmb.v.  and  his  superior,  Secreary  Earl 
Biuz.  Tlie  Subconmilf.ee  finds  that  they 
/ailed  to  provide  proper  analysis  and  evalua- 
•!ou  of  potential  problems  in  the  proposed 
^■raln  sale  project. 

The  Subcommittee  finds  a  lack  of  coordl- 
nsMon  between  depnitments,  agencies  and 
hur-aus  which  would  have  lev.cned  the  nega- 
tive Impact  of  these  s.nles. 

2.  On  July  8. 1972.  In  announcing  the  grain 
5, lira  credit  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Apiculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz  conceded 
that  "to  be  realistic"  he  had  to  acknowledge 
•'that  any  sale  of  this  magnllude  was  bound 
to  have  Its  impact  on  the  market." 

The  Subcommittee  finds  that  the  sales  did 
have  an  Impact,  much  greater  than  Secretary 
Butz  or  other  government  officials  antici- 
pated. The  grain  sales  created  a  shortage 
In  domestic  supplies.  This  shortage  drove  up 
the  price  of  bread  and  flour-based  products. 
More  importantly,  the  shortasre  resulted  In 
Increases  In  the  price  of  feed  erains.  These  m- 
creases  meant  it  became  more  expensive  to 
feed  livestock.  Accordingly,  these  Increased 
e.'.-ppnses  were  reflected  In  the  nation's  gro- 
cery stores  aa  consumers  paid  more — sub- 
itaiUially  more— for  beef.  pork,  poultrv.  eggs 
end  dairy  products. 

3.  The  record  shows  that  the  Asrlculture 
Department  received  In  the  winter  and  spring 
Dl  1972  timely  and  accurate  reports  Irom  the 
Agricultural  Attaches  overseas  aa  to  the 
cuirent  status  of  Soviet  grain  production.  In 
fact,  a  .<;peclal  report  was  requested  and  sub- 
mitted July  6.  19''2  and  this  report  clearly 
showed  the  existence  of  a  huge  :,horttall  lu 
t:ie  Russian  wheat  crop.  This  report  was  ig- 
nored by  the  top  Agriculture  officials  who 
verc  at  the  time  negotiath^g  the  terms  of  the 
gram  sales  agreement  with  the  Russians.  It 
was  dismissed  as  too  pessimistic  and  burled  Ui 
th'"  files  by  Agriculture  officials  who  pre- 
pared estimates  as  to  potential  foreign  grain 
sslcs  for  distribution  to  the  American  agrl- 
cii'turp  conmmnlty. 

The  Subcjmmlttee  ronclude.5  that  the  Agrl- 
ciuure  Department  foiled  to  recognize  ind 
accept  the  significance  of  the  reports  from 
abro-  1  as  to  the  Russian  1D72  gram  situa- 
tion and  failed  to  comprehend  the  major 
change  taking  place  In  the  world  grain 
marke' . 

4.  The  record  shows  Ihat  the  Agriculture 
Department  had  spent  $4.3  billion  over  a 
period  of  years  in  subsidising  the  export  sales 
of  wheat  without  ever  having  made  a  study 
of  Ihe  elements  involved  In  the  payment  of 
such  a  subsidy  or  an  evaluation  as  to  Its  ef- 
fectiveness. Tlie  Agriculture  Department 
never  established  guidelines  or  standards  set- 
ting forth  when  an  export  subsidy  la  neces- 
sary; how  the  subsidy  should  be  calculaleU 
ana  when  it  should  be  discontinued. 

The  Subconunittee  finds,  therefore  that  the 
.Asriculttu-e  Department  has  been  remiss  over 
the  years  m  continuing  to  pay  the  export 
sjb;>;ay  wlUiout  proper  Justification. 

5.  There  was  sufficient  evidence  in  the 
spr.r.g  of  1972  to  lead  American  government 
ufflclals  to  conclude  that  the  United  States 
v.'as  the  only  wheat  produchig  nation  which 
had  sizable  quantities  of  wheat  to  sell  In  the 
tiorld  market.  For  the  American  farmer,  the 
year  1072  most  clearly  was  going  to  be  a  good 
year  for  sellmg  wheat  overseas  as  worldwide 
tlemand  was  up  and  worldwide  production 
was  down:  down.  Oiat  Is,  everywhere  but  In 
the  United  States  where  crops  were  abundant 
and  svirpluses  stlil  large.  In  this  era  of  a 
<*'-W:-i  market  for  Uie  Amerlcon  farmer,  then. 
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there  w.i3  no  need  in  1972  for  a  wheat  sub- 
sidy to  make  American  wheat  more  competi- 
tive in  foreign  markets.  No  purpose  could  be 
served  by  subsidizing  the  price  of  American 
wheat  In  foreign  markets  when  American 
wheat,  to  a  considerable  degree,  was  pre- 
dominant In  tlie  world  market.  Yet  the  sub- 
sidy on  American  wheat,  coillnj  the  iUner- 
ican  taxpayer  more  thou  $300  million  lu  1972. 
was  continued. 

It  wos  not  uuiti  AugiLst  of  1972,  when 
ecouomiots  outside  the  Department  of  Ag- 
rlctuture — prlmarUy  economists  wltliln  the 
Office  of  aian&gement  and  Budget — took  a 
close  look  at  the  subsidy  and  what  it  was 
costing  ihe  American  taxpayer  that  the 
wlie.nt  subsidy  was  abruptly  euded. 

Tlie  Subcommittee  finds  that  the  wheat 
subsiUy  was  a  waste  of  valuable  Federal  dol- 
lars and  aa  Ulustratlon  of  how  Agrlciuture 
Department  policy  v.tm  inadequate,  short- 
sighted and  dictated  by  outmoded  principles 
and  phlloiophies  ill-equipped  for  a  changing 
world. 

The  Subcommittee  finds  that  the  re&poii- 
slbUity  for  this  $:ioo  million  error  In  Judg- 
ment lies  flrst  ol  all  with  the  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Clarence 
Palmby,  who  falleJ  to  consider  the  wheat  ex- 
port subsidy  in  planrung  for  the  Ruiuilan 
grain  sale  and  secondly  with  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcultiue  Dr.  CarroU  Brunthaver 
who  made  verbal  commitments  to  the  griUn 
export  companies  m  July  1973  that  the  wheat 
export  subsidy  would  be  continued  Indefinite- 
ly without  any  consultation  or  evaluation  of 
the  effect  of  such  a  commitment.  The  overall 
responsibility  must,  of  course,  fall  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlciuture  Earl  Butz  who  tesUfled 
that  he  approved  continuation  cf  the  sub- 
sidy. 

6.  The  Subcommltlee  adopts  the  findings  of 
the  General  Accountuig  omco  that  grain  ex- 
porters had  numerous  opportimltles  to  make 
ttnusual  profits  on  non-Russian  grain  sales 
because  of  higher  prices  coupled  with  In- 
creased subsidies  rcsulthig  from  the  Russian 
grain  sales. 

7.  The  Issue  ot  conflict  of  interest  was 
raised  in  connection  with  Clarence  Palmby's 
role  In  the  grain  sales.  .As  AssLstant  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlciuture  tor  International  Affairs 
and  Commodity  Programs.  Mr.  Pahnby  was 
the  major  representative  of  the  American 
govenunent  in,  first,  wrltmg  the  scenario 
as  to  how  the  uegotlatlons  should  proceed 
and.  second,  conducting  the  initial  ne,  otla- 
tlons  with  the  Russians  and  clarlfytof  the 
ground  rules.  It  was  Mr.  Palmby.  for  ex- 
ample, who  advanced  the  principle  that  the 
Russians  buy  the  grain  through  private 
sources.  In  enforcing  this  prmclple.  Mr. 
Palmby  negated  the  Soviet  attempts  to  pur- 
chase grain  directly  from  United  states  Gov- 
ernment stocks  or  from  obtalniii»  the  gram 
through  a  barter  .system. 

\VhUe  shaping  and  enforciuL'  Amerl(»n 
policy  on  the  gram  sales.  Mr.  Palmby  was  also 
discussing  employment  with  the  ContUient«l 
Grain  Componv.  the  largest  grain  company 
in  the  world.  These  negotiations  resulted  In 
his  being  given  a  senior  position  with  Con- 
tinental, a  firm  which,  under  the  terms  of 
an  agreement  structured  bv  Mr.  Palmby. 
went  on  to  sell  the  USSR  some  eight  mil- 
lion tons  of  gram  in  one  day.  This  sale  was 
the  larte.it  single  grain  traiisacllon  in  his- 
tory. 

TestKMng  before  the  Subcommittee.  Mr. 
Palmby  denied  any  conflict  of  Interest  or 
other  wrongdoing.  Two  Justice  Department 
Investigations  supported  Mr.  Palmby,  exon- 
erating him  completely  of  violation  of  the 
conflict  of  Inrerevl  r.!!d  ether  Federal 
statutes. 

This  Subcommltlee  does  not  contest  the 
Justice  Department's  conclusions.  But  the 
Subcommittee  does  find  that  Mr.  Palmby  ex- 
ercised poor  Judgment;  and  that,  at  a  mini- 
mum, he  gave  the  appearance  or  an  impro- 
prleiy   while   Insisting   there    was   nothing 


Impro>-r  about  wliat  he  had  done.  Tlie 
Subcoinmlttee  further  finds  Mr.  Palmby  to 
have  ret  a  poor  example  of  how  public  serv- 
ants should  conduct  themselves,  e::peclally 
In  a  Department  where  there  Is  freqver.t 
movement  between  that  Department  and  the 
Industr.v  It  regulates.  By  his  b=havlor.  Mr. 
Palmby  ha-s  contributed  to  the  growing  p"b- 
11c  cyr..ct..-iii  about  ihe  lutegrity  of  yj-.etn- 
mcnt. 

8.  Dr.  Carroll  C.  Eruulhaver.  who  :;ueceedcd 
Clonnoe   Patmby  as  .A-islslanl   Secretary  of 
Agriculture    for    International    Affairs    and 
Commodity    Program.s.    was    uncertain    and 
ambiguous  as  he  testified  before  the  Eub- 
commttlee  on  the  questions  ot  whew   and 
how  he  first  learned  from  the  Continental 
Grain  Company  that  the  grain  sales  to  the 
Rus-^ians   were   pendUig.   what    the   dimen- 
sions of  the  Russians*  demands  were  and. 
finally,  when  the  siUes  were  completed.  Dr. 
Bruiithnver's  testimony  In  this  regard  con- 
flicted ivuh  the  testimony  of  Bernard  Stem- 
weg.  vice  president  of  Continental.  Dr.  Brimt- 
haver    said    that    on    JiUy    8,    1972,    when 
goveniaient     offlclals.     Including    Secretary 
Butz  and  hlm.self.  took  part  lu  the  public 
atmouncemont  of  the  gram  agreement  that 
he,  Brunthaver  did  not  know  that  Continen- 
tal had  already  sold  8  million  tons  of  grain 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Stemweg  sold  that 
Dr.  Bmntbaver  did  know  by  July  8  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  sales  which  had  already 
been  cousummaled  because  he.  Stelnweg.  had 
told  hUn  about  the  sales.  Dr.  stelnweg  sold 
he  told  Dr.  Brunthaver  on  July  3  that  the 
Hus-slalis  wanted  to  buy  4  to  4.5  mUllon  tons 
of  wheat  and  corn  In  an  amount  comparable 
to  feed  grains  purchased  from  Continental 
lu  1971   (4.5  million  tons  of  corn  were  sold 
on  July  5.  1972).  He  asked  Brunthaver  if  the 
wheat    subsidy    would    be    continued.    Mr 
Stelnweg  said  Dr.  Brunthaver  told  him  later 
the  same  day  the  subsidy  would  be  conlluued. 
Then  on  JiUy  6,  Mr.  Stelnweg  recounted  he 
Informed  Dr.  Brunthaver  that  the  milling 
wheat  sale  of  4  million  tons  had  been  con- 
summBted  the  day  before,  July  5.  Dr.  Brunt- 
haver told  Senators  that  he  did  not  remem- 
her  Mr.  steUiweg  toformlng  him  of  the  sale 
and  doubted  that  It  had  occurred.  Dr.  Brunt- 
haver never  did   tell  Senators  wiien  it  was 
that  he.  In  fact,  did  leern  that  tlie  grain 
sales  ot  July  6  had  taken  place.  Btit.  in  an 
October  2,   1873  letter  to  Senator  Jackson 
Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz  said  that  he 
ond  Bruntiaver  "did  not  learn  of  the  dimen- 
sions" of  the  July  6  sale  by  Continental  until 
September  19,  1972. 

The  record  contains  documentation  to  c.ur- 
roborate  the  testimony  of  Mr.  SteUiwee  that 
a  meetlTig  m  Dr.  Brunthaver's  office  on  Julv 
3,  1972  did  take  ploce  and  that  phone  calis 
between  Dr.  Brunthaver  In  Woshhlgton  and 
Mr.  Stelnweg  In  New  York  City  did  take 
fJloce  on  July  3.  July  5  and  July's    1972 

The  Subcommittee  finds  that  Dr.  Bnint- 
haver.  II  he  did  not  know  of  the  July  5  sales 
by  Jnlv  B.  should  have  known  about  them 
Aa  Uie  senior  American  official  Involved  in 
-'I'fu  ;;''°"»"'"»  of  the  trade  agreement 
with  the  .Soviets,  he  should  have  made  It  his 
butlneis  to  find  out  what  procre.w  the  sales 
were  making,  when  they  were  completed  and 
what  were  their  dimensions.  Furl  her  when 
Dr.  Brunthaver  made  verbal  commitments  to 
the  grain  companies.  Including  Continental 
to  continue  the  wheat  export  subertdy  he  had 
an  obligation  to  mqub-c  into  the  dlnienalons 
of  these  sales  before  making  such  a  commit  - 
meut  which  ultimately  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  millions  of  dollars. 

ChahTiian  Jackson  In  his  letter  of  Octobe- 
31.  1373.  requested  the  Justice  Department 
to  renew  the  transcript  of  the  testunony  of 
Mr.  Stelnweg  and  Dr.  Brunthaver.  Ihe  jus- 
tice Depariment  replied  that  their  review  led 
to  a  roncliuilon  that  the  Informatjan  was 
insu/Eclent  to  warrant  further  investigation 
or  prosecution. 
The  Subcommltlee  makc.«  n,-j  r;r.dln{;  li> 
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connection  with  the  conflict  of  testimony 
bttiveen  ilr.  Stelnweg  and  Dr.  Bnmthaver. 
0.  The  Subcommittee  finds  that  the  heavy 
X  -.  7vemen:  of  grain  to  port  cities,  particularly 
!.i  the  Gull  states,  for  export  to  Russia 
-.•i-;?d  a  serious  dUruptlcn  ia  the  notion's 
.1.  \i\\\  traiuportouon  sj-stem  and  increased 
:  e  nxtional  cost  of  the  sales.  The  S.sbcom- 
fv.ittce  -iIlo  finds  that  other  vi'al  coinmodl- 
t!c*  were  delayed  Jn  transit  or  were  unable 
:  •  i;-  shipped  at  all.  Finally,  the  Subccmmit- 
t.re  finds  that  Improved  coordinaiion  among 
Federal  agencies  and  between  Pederol.  State 
and  local  Jurisdictions  woulrt  hare  resulted 
in  more  eScient  shipment  of  the  grain. 

10.  During  the  iiivestlgailcn  by  the  Sub- 
ctmmlttee  siaff,  it  was  learned  that  the  gov- 
ernment end  specifically  the  Department  ct 
Ap-teulture  had  no  means  to  inform  itself 
In  an  accurate  end  timely  fashion  as  to 
quantity  of  grain  sales  to  fcrelgu  bur'ers 
which  could  assist  in  an  a,?''e3smem  of  «uch 
sales,  domestic  supplies  and  dome?tlc  prices. 
It  should  have  been  obvious  to  the  A-^rlcul- 
ture  Department  that  altho-igh  the  United 
States  had  Itrce  surpluses  of  agr'.culural 
commodities,  the  time  would  com**  when  for- 
eign buyers,  due  to  a  combination  of  rUing 
proEpeniy  in  their  own  countries  tind  the 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  buy  more  of  US.  agrlc\iltural  prod- 
ucts than  this  nation  cctild  afford  to  sell. 

The  Subcommittee  find?  that  the  Agri- 
culture Depar-ment  failed  to  recognize  and 
provide  for  ih-s  contingency.  Sperlficaily, 
the  Subcommittee  finds  that  the  Agricui- 
ture  Department  failed  to  initiate  even  a 
rudimentary  rcporiiiig  *y»>iem  for  grain  ex- 
ports. 

11.  AUe^atlons  x^ere  made  that  tl.p  grain 
companies  might  have  had  advance  knowl- 
edge of  the  Russlar.5"  inter.'ions  to  buy  grain 
from  the  United  IStates  and  that  these  com- 
panies might  have  used  such  inside  ii  forma- 
tion to  purchase  cash  gram  or  futures  con- 
tracts In  advance  to  achieve  windfall  profits. 

The  Subccmmsitee  finds  that  the  record 
docs  not  reveal  that  anyone,  either  In  the 
grain  companies  or  in  tlie  governmeiit  twrv- 
ice,  had  any  advance  notice  as  to  the  Rue- 
eians"  intentions  and  hence  capitalized  on 
inside  information. 

12.  AUegalions  were  made  that  it  was 
possible  the  Russians  themselves  or  agents 
represer.'.ing  them  mlKht  have  purchased 
futures  contract*  for  grain  m  advance  of 
their  contracts  to  buy  cash  gram  from  Uie 
export  contracts  in  order  to  acleive  windfall 
profits  on  an  anticipated  price  Increase. 

The  Subcommmee  finds  that  there  is  no 
evidence  in  the  reccrd  indicating  that  any 
such  transactions  occurred, 

13.  The  Subcommittcft  studied  allegations 
that  m  Augu.-st  1972,  foilowirg  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sales  contracts  to  the  Russians, 
certain  praln  companies  mixht  have  manip- 
ulated the  closing  price  for  wheat  on  the 
Kanaas  City  Board  oi  Trade  in  order  to  cauiie 
an  increase  in  the  wheat  export  sub«'dv.  The 
wheat  export  subdidy  was  rcviiied  du  11/  hired 
en  the  Kansas  City  closing  price. 

The  Commodi'y  Exchange  Autlicnty.  a 
branch  of  the  De-partineni  of  Agriculiure. 
has  the  responsibility  for  monitoring  the 
tradmg  in  futures  contracts  in  certain  com- 
modities, including  grain,  on  tiie  rej^lhtercd 
commodity  markets  including  the  Kansas 
City  Board. 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  un- 
dt*r  Alex  Caldwell,  Administrator,  conducted 
an  exlemlve  investigation  hilo  these  al- 
legations. Tlie  Subcommittee  staff  examined 
the  CEA  report  and  work  papers,  interviewed 
the  CEA  personnel  who  conducted  the  in- 
vesiigatiwi  R:.d  made  some  indcpej:de.*'.  hi- 
quirlea. 

Adminirirat'jr  Caldwell  lesiii^ed  I>er':.re  the 
B'lbcommlttee  and  said  that  CEA,  after  re- 
ceiving a  report  from  the  Kansas  City  Board 
of  Trade  that  no  manipulation  had  occurred. 
r*n  lis  own  inveitigaiion.  Mr.  Caldwell  lestl- 
li-id    t.'.iit   the   r-part   of   inveatigaii'm   bad 
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been  referrea  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
indicating  that  there  had  been  manlpitla- 
tloiw  even  though  the  CEA'a  Regional  Office 
found  there  was  instifflclent  evidence  to 
substantiate  such  charges  of  manipulation. 
No  disposition  has  been  made  by  Justice 
to  date. 

The  Subcommittee  finds  that  the  Com- 
mtdlty  E.xchange  Authority  has  In  the  past 
leaned  heavily  on  selt-regulatlon  by  the 
commodity  exchanges  themselves  to  prevent 
abuses  in  futures  trading,  a  practice  which 
Chairman  J.-.clison  charaererized  as  "fox  In 
the  chicken  coop"  regulation.  Furthermore, 
the  Subccmmltlee  finds  that  the  CEA  staff 
].=  rr.r  too  small  in  numbers  to  provirie  ade- 
Cjiiate  mr^ritorinp  and  supervision  of  the 
actl\-ltles  in  all  the  reglsterc'l  c(>mnic<tities 
niarke"?. 

Nejt.  the  Subcommittee  finds  that  the 
Investigation  by  CEA  \i-as  misdirected  and 
therefore  unproductite  because,  due  to  a  lacls 
of  uuder.^tanding  as  to  how  the  closing  prices. 
ir.e  publication  of  the  wheat  export  subsidy 
rale  and  actual  rc;istrallon  for  the  subsidy 
were  intenclated.  the  CEA  concentrated  it's 
investigation  of  specific  trades  on  the  wrong 
days.  The  CEA  should  have  Informed  itself 
thoroughly  as  to  how  subsidy  registration 
took  place  before  Inltlstlng  an  Investigsition 
in  which  it  Invested  1900  man  hours. 

The  Subcommittee  finds  that  poor  record 
keeping  practices  in  the  Kansas  City  Board 
of  Trade  made  It  Impossible  to  determine 
cxHctiy  when  orders  to  buy  and  sell  were 
placed  and  executed.  This,  of  course,  made  It 
Im.oossible  to  determine  whether  these  orders 
aflected  the  closing  price.  The  detection  and 


ernmcnt  had  knowledge  of  the  massive  grain 
sales  m  early  July  and  failed  t«  transmit  such 
knowledge  to  the  farmers,  it  faUed  completely 
In  Its  oversight  responsibilities. 

16.  The  record  shows  that  over  the  years 
more  than  S4  billion  has  been  spent  on  wheat 
export  subsidies  Klthout  aiiy  record  of 
studies,  evaluations,  consultations,  confer- 
ences, etc.,  on  the  necessity  for  Invoking  the 
subsidy  or  the  advlsabuily  of  discontinuing 

There  Is  no  record  o."  any  meeting  or  con- 
ft-rence  on  the  submittal  of  aUeruatlves  ton- 
ctrning  the  terms  to  be  offered  In  the  pro- 
posed Russian  grain  sales  early  la  1972, 

There  is  no  record  whatsoever  as  to  the 
details  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Russians 
on  terms  of  the  Sales  Agreement  announced 
July  8,  1972  although  lop  omclals  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce  Department  met  be- 
hind closed  dotTS  In  Washington,  D.C.,  with 
the  RusBians  tor  more  than  a  week  prior  to 
tiiat  date. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Dr. 
Carroll  Brunttiaver,  made  no  record  of  his 
meetings  and  telephone  conversations  m 
July  1972  with  representatives  of  Continental 
Grain  Company  and  other  companies  where- 
in he  gave  them  commitments  that  the 
wheat  export  subsidy  would  be  continued,  a 
decision  that  cost  the  goverr.ment  over  woo 
million. 

During  August  1972,  a  series  of  meetljiga 
was  held  betiveen  Agriculture,  the  Office  ot 
Management  and  Budget  and  economic  ex- 
perts of  the  Administration  to  consider 
whether  the  wheat  export  subsidy  should  be 


prevention  of  such  record  keeping  deficlen-     discontinued.  None  of  these  meetings  was 

_,..  ..  .V ..,.,.. .  .... .,.,        documented  nor  Is  there  any  documentation 

as  to  how  Agriculture  finally  arrived  at  the 
details  Including  the  final  subsidy  rates 
which  It  used  to  terminate  the  subsidy. 

These  findings  have  a  familiar  ring.  This 
Subcommittee,  ten  years  ago.  in  a  report  on 
its  hearings  on  the  Department  of  Agrlnil- 
ture  Handling  of  Pooled  Cotton  AllotmenU 
of  BIlUe  Sol  Estes  found; 

The  testimony  esubmhed  that  It  was  not 
the  practice  In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  record  the  nature  ot  deliberations  or 
decisions  reached  at  meetings  and  confer- 
ences held  Within  the  Department. 


Ties  15  the  respon'5lblilty  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Authority  and  the  Subco.mmittee 
finds  that  CEA  was  derelict  Ijalts  oversight 
responsibilities.  m 

1*  The  record  refiects  thafPertain  reports 
required  by  CEA  from  the  grain  companies 
contained  Incorrect  Information.  Reports 
iiubmltted  by  four  of  the  six  companies  sell- 
ing grain  to  the  Russians  understated  sales 
co'^imitments.  These  reports  were  tised  by 
CEA  to  determine  whether  the  futures  hold- 
lues  of  the  grain  companies  exceeded  specu- 
lative litnlta  set  by  CEA. 

In  .September  1972,  the  CEA  first  learned 
that  these  reports  contained  incorrect  sales 
figures  and  CEA  cojnmenced  an  Investigation. 
on  March  e.  1973.  secretary  Butz  announced 
publicly  that  all  the  gram  companies  had 
teen  cleared  by  the  Justice  Department  of 
any  fraud  In  coimectlon  with  the  Rttssian 
grain  sales.  On  Ju.ic  15.  1973,  the  Subcom- 
mittee asked  to  review  the  reports  In  ques- 
tion Bs  a  routine  Investigauve  step,  not 
knowing  that  they  contained  Incorrect  In- 
formation cr  that  CEA  had  made  aa  luves- 
tl-.;atlon. 

Before  the  rrrpcrts  were  made  available, 
the  Agriculture  Department  on  June  27, 
1973  filed  a  complaint  In  an  admlnl«tratlve 
proceeding  charging  Continental  Grain  Com. 
pany  with  ■willful"  violations  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchanpe  Act. 

The  CEA  went  aliead  to  file  an  adnilnUstra- 
live  complaint  on  August  8,  1973,  charging 
the  Louis  Dreyfus  Corporation  with  "wllUur* 
violaiiona  of  the  Act.  However,  CEA  entered 
Into  a  stipulation  without  penalty  with  the 
Garnac  Company  whereby  Garnac  agreed  to 
cease  and  deslat  from  submitting  erroneous 
reports  In  the  future.  As  to  the  Bungc  Cor- 
poration, CEA  was  content  with  wrilin);  this 
firm  a  crulcBl  letter.  This  was  in  spite  of  the 
t»et  that  the  reporting  errors  of  the  four 
companli-i  were  all  subslaiithilly  of  the  same 
type. 

The  Biibcomnilttee  finds  no  bails  in  the 
record  lor  dliterent  tieatmeiil  of  the  compa- 
nies Involved  but  does  not  make  a  fiuding  as 
to  what  an  appropriate  disposition  should  be. 

15.  Farmers  In  Texas,  Oklahoma.  Kansas. 
Jlilnols  and  Missouri  sold  wheat  In  July  1072 
for  as  low  as  »1  38  a  bushel. 

Tlie  Subcommittee  finds  that  if  the  Qov- 


Out  of  the  testimony  concerning  records, 
the  subcommittee  draws  the  conclusion  that 
ID  significant  meetings  were  held  about 
Estes  and  certainly  other  matters  also  eon- 
cenilug  which  no  record  was  made  and  (2) 
many  of  the  records  which  do  exist  are  un- 
available for  operations  because  of  hap- 
hazard handling  and  filing. 

The  Subcommittee  finds  again  that  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
failed  to  document  critical  meetings  and  de- 
cisions Involving  millions  of  taxpayers' 
dollars. 

a  fTCOM  MfVDATIO.NS 

1.  Tile  Stibcommittce  recommends  that 
legislation  be  enacted  requiring  that  the  Im- 
position of  an  export  subsidy  on  any  agri- 
cultural commodity  mu-^t  be  through  an 
Executive  Order  published  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  that  before  such 
Executive  Order  Is  made,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment Chan  hold  a  public  hearing  In 
which  ail  information  for  nnd  acainst  such 
tub?ldy  can  be  presented. 

2.  The  .Subcommittee  recommends  that  be- 
fore the  relnstltullng  of  any  subsidy  sys- 
tem, the  entire  mechanism  should  be 
thoroughly  reviewed  so  that  It  is  responsive 
to  the  objective  of  making  Dnlted  States 
farm  prr.ducts  competitive  in  the  world 
market  and  not  used  for  profit  or  specula- 
tive purposes.  Specifically,  the  Subcommittee 
finds  that  an  exaniln&Mon  should  be  made 
as  to  whether,  as  was  true  in  the  system  in 
effect  during  the  Russian  grain  deal,  subsidy 
registrations  eliould  be  permitted  prior  to 
aci'ial  sales  being  made  and  whether  there 
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should  be  a  long,  open-ended  period  during 
which  actual  sales  may  be  registered. 

3.  The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  tlie 
Comptroller  General  submit  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  each  agricultural 
commodity  export  subsidy  Involved  In  the 
f-.tture.  reporting  how  much  was  spent  and 
(iivlug  an  evaluation  as  to  whether  It  should 
be  continued. 

4.  The  SubcommUlce  finds  that  the  ac- 
;  :ons  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
ns  they  pertained  to  aspects  of  tlie  Russian 
wheat  transaction  were  weak.  Inconsistent 
EUid  Ineffective.  The  Subcommittee  Is  aware 
that  legislation  Is  pending  to  reorganize  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority,  to  Increase 
Its  personnel  sti-ength  and  Its  authority  and 
to  make  It  generally  more  effective  in  moni- 
toring the  activities  of  registered  commodity 
exchanges.  The  Subcommittee  whole- 
heartedly endorses  the  Intent  of  sttch  legis- 
lation and  believes  that  the  regulation  of 
such  commodity  exchanges;  could  be  accom- 
plished more  effectively  by  an  agency  com- 
pletely Independent  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
p.irtment  and  headed  by  a  Commodity  Ex- 
change Commission  similar  to  the  Securities 
Exchange  Commission. 

5.  The  Subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
Comptroller  General  make  a  detailed  review 
of  the  reporting  system  which  has  recently 
been  placed  Into  operation  to  determine  the 
outstanding  export  sales  commitments  of 
commodities  In  relation  to  existing  stocks. 
Since  this  system  Is  new.  It  can  be  expected 
to  have  some  operational  difficulties  and  the 
Comptroller  General  should  examine  and  re- 
port promptly  to  assure  that  the  vital  In- 
formation to  be  provided  by  the  system  Is 
complete,  accurate  and  timely.  The  Subcom- 
nuttee  strongly  recommends  a  continuation 
and  refinement  of  the  reporting  system. 

6.  The  Subcommittee  feels  strongly  that 
decisions  which  affect  millions  of  taxpayers' 
dollars  should  be  well  documented.  There- 
fore, the  Subcommittee  recommends  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  Internal  di- 
rectives be  Issued  to  appropriate  ofiicials  re- 
quiring full  and  complete  docuinentation  be 
made  of  decisions  and  commitments  of  the 
magnitude  studied  in  this  case. 

7.  Conflicting  goals  of  American  foreign, 
ogricultural,  trnnsnortatlon.  economic  and 
social  policies  should  be  rationally  recon- 
ciled at  the  outset  of  trade  negotiations 
rather  than— as  aopears  to  have  been  the 
case  In  the  Russian  Grain  transactions- 
permitting  one  set  of  priorities  to  predomi- 
nate without  adequate  consideration  of  other 
priorities  and  policies. 

The  Subcommittee,  therefore,  recommends 
that  a  high-ranking  government  omcial  with 
an  overview  and  understanding  of  the  over- 
all economic  Imnact  of  large  commodity  ex- 
port transactions,  such  as  the  President's 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, be  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
coordinating  Federal  partlclnatlon  and  over- 
sight In  such  large  transactions  in  the  fu- 
ture. Such  an  olHclal  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  command  the  cooperation  of  offi- 
cials hi  all  relevant  government  departments 
and  agencies. 

It  Is  further  recommended  that.  In  future 
livrye  ayrictdtural  tales,  such  an  Individual 
vv.v.iid  head  a  task  force  comprised  of  rep- 
re.^rntatlves  of  all  government  departments, 
bti.-e.ius  and  agencies  which  regulate  Impor- 
liu'.i  elements  of  the  nation's  economy.  Such 
a  t.isk  force  would  plan  for  the  sales  and 
tirrav  up  the  kind  of  contlugency  plans  re- 
qi.ir.'d  to  safeguard  the  nation  against  un- 
«-\pecied  and  undesired  developments. 

a  Tlie  Subcommittee  recommends  that 
'!-.e  U.S.  Agriculture  Department,  hi  conjimc- 
iiriu  with  the  Council  ot  Economic  Advisers. 
I'.-enare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  by  Jime 
1.  1975.  five-year  projections  of  United  States 
demand  and  supply  of  all  grains.  These  re- 
ports should  be  revised  onnually.  They 
viouid  be  designed  to  alert  government  of- 
ficials, coipor>ta  firms,  and  private  culzeus 


alike  to  projected  domestic  needs  and  to 
enable  the  Federal  Government  to  plan  a  ra- 
tional agricultural  policy.  Production  of 
grains  could  then  more  closely  reflect  do- 
mestic and  foreign  demand  as  well  as  th« 
need  for  disaster  relief  surpluses. 


ORDER  FOR  DOUBLE-STAR  PRINT 
OP  REPORT  iNO.  93-1024)  ON  EX- 
PORT ADMINISTRATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF   1974 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
iNo,  93-1024)  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  on 
the  Export  Administration  Act  Amend- 
ments ot  1974  l>e  reprinted  to  eliminate 
some  typographical  errors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


INTRODOC-nON  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions tvere  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  LONG: 

S.  3822.  A  bill  to  Impose  a  100-percent  tax 
on  Interest  received  at  an  annual  rate  to 
excess  of  10  percent;  and 

S.  3823.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Governor  ot 
Louisiana  to  set  aside  up  to  10  percent  of 
the  payments  received  by  the  State  govern- 
ment under  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972  for  use  solely  for  local 
law  enforcement  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S  3824.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8e  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  ot  1953,  aa  re- 
enacted  and  amended  by  the  AgrictUture 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  to  sub- 
ject Imported  tomatoes  to  restrictions  com- 
parable to  those  applicable  to  domestic 
tomatoes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pastore.  Mr.  COTTON,  and  Mr.  BAxra) 
( by  request ) ; 

S.  3825.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  pro- 
vide long-term  financing  for  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  I  for  hhnjelt  and 
Mr.  Bl^ALt.)  ; 

S.  3828.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a 
niai-rlcd  Individual  who  files  a  separate  re- 
turn shall  be  taxed  on  his  or  her  earned  In- 
come al  the  same  rate  as  an  ttnmarrled  m- 
dlvidii.il.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

s  3827.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adjiist- 
inenr  of  status  of  certain  aliens  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  and  for 
other  puiposes  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  tlie  Judlciarv, 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  3824.  A  bill  to  amend  .section  Be  of 
the  Asilctilturnl  Adjustment  Act  of  1933. 
as  reeiiacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  ot 
1937.  to  subject  imported  tomatoes  lo 
lestiKtioiis  comparable  to  those  appli- 
cable to  domestic  toniaior.-   Referred  tu 


the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
trj-. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  Pre.'ident.  I  intro- 
duce today  an  amendment  to  section  8e 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1933.  as  recnactcd  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937.  At  present,  section  8e  subjects  to- 
matoes and  ce.'tain  other  f lesh  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  the  same  or  comparable 
grade,  size,  quality  or  maturity  market- 
ing restrictions  Imposed  by  a  Federal 
marketing  order  on  the  slilpment  of  do- 
mestically produced  commodities.  This 
section  of  the  act  was  originally  spon- 
sored by  the  late  Senator  Spessard  Hol- 
land of  Florida  and  was  intended  to  re- 
quiie  that  all  restrictions  imposed  by 
maiketing  order  on  the  handling  of 
domestically  grown  agricultural  commo- 
dities should  equally  apply  to  imported 
commodities. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  to 
cover  restrictions  imposed  by  marketing 
order  on  the  pack  of  the  container  in 
which  domestically  produced  tomatoes 
are  marketed  is  necessary,  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
interprets  the  present  section  8e  as  not 
authorizing  the  application  to  imported 
tomatoes  of  "pack"  restrictions  that  are 
imposed  by  Federal  marketing  order  on 
shipments  of  tomatoes  grown  in  the 
United  Slates. 

The  interpretation  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  placed  upon  section  8e  has  re- 
sulted in  the  issuance  of  regulations 
which  allow  foreign  shippers  to  ship  in 
a  single  container  tomatoes  of  varied 
size,  grades  and  maturities;  a  practice 
which  is  forbidden  domestic  growers.  The 
fact  of  this  unequal  treatment  of  foreign 
and  domestic  growers  is  of  course  detri- 
mental to  the  U.S.  grower  and  dlsruptite 
of  the  tomato  market.  Further,  the  fail- 
ure to  apply  equal  "pack  "  restrictions  on 
foreign  tomatoes  counters  the  policy  oi 
Congress,  as  provided  in  section  8e.  to  es- 
tablish orderly  marketing  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  at  Uiis  point  hi  my  re- 
marks I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3824 
Be  u  rnucfi'd  by  llie  Stmi:e  imi  lloun-  ot 
Bcpmcntallits  o;  the  United  States  o; 
AmerU-a  iti  Congress  ofsembteti.  That  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Aarlcultvral  Adjustment  Acl 
of  19J3.  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937.  Is  amended  la  the  first  sentence  lU 
by  inserting  after  ■  eggplants"  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "or  regulating  the  pack  of  any 
container  of  tomatoes'  ond  (J I  by  inserting 
a  comma  and  "and  In  the  case  of  tunL^toe^ 
any  provisions  reptUatlng  the  pack  of  auv 
container."  after  "provisions"  wherever  it 
appears,  and  In  the  fourth  sentence  by  in- 
serting a  comma  and  "and  vnib  respect  to 
Imported  tomatueti  such  restrictions  on  the 
pack    ot    any    coutnluer."   after      elasslticii- 


liy  Mr  MAGNUSON  ifor  hllll^eIf. 

Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Cotton,  and 

Mr.  BAKEfi)  )  by  request ' : 

S  y8C5.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 

sioi-iS  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 

to  provide  long-term  financing  for  the 

ConvoiiUlon  for  Public  Broadcasting  and 
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for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
j.]  It  tee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNX7SON.  Mr.  President,  since 
tlie  enactment  of  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Act  of  1967,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  has  awaited  the  submisaicn  of 
the  long-range  funding  legislation  that 
vas  to  give  the  necessarj-  stability  to  de- 
velop the  full  potential  of  public"  broad- 
casting. In  spite  of  the  study  after  study. 
and  recommendation  after  reconujnda- 
tion.  this  long-range  legislation  had  not 
been  submitted  to  Congress. 

Early  this  year  there  appeared  to  be 
signs  tliat  such  legislation  would  he 
forthcoming.  However,  about  2  months 
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and  shall  certify  such  amount  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
certlflctttlon.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv 
shoU  disburse  from  the  public  broadcasting 
fund  to  the  Corporation  the  amount  appro- 
priated lo  the  fund  for  such  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
"(5)  The  Corporation  shall  reser^-e  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  licensees  and  permittees 
of  noncommercial  educational  broadcast 
suiilons  that  are  on-the-air  an  amount  eoual 
to  not  less  than  40  per  centum  of  the 
funds  disbursed  to  the  Corporation  from  the 
public  broadcasting  fund  In  each  fiscal 
year  m  which  the  amount  disbursed  Is  $70.- 
000,000  or  more  but  less  than  sao.OOO.OOO:  not 
le^s  than  45  per  coatum  In  each  ileal  year 
wiiich      the      amount      disbursed 


sentence:  •  ntc  officers  and  directors  of  the 
Corporation  shall  be  available  to  testify  an- 
ntially  before  appropriate  Committees  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  such  report  and 
with  respect  to  the  report  of  anv  .tudlt  made 
by  the  Comptroller  General  pv.rsuant  to  sub. 
.■icctloa  390(1)." 

Stc.  4.  Section  397  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  Is  amended  bv  inserting,  after 
paracraph  (91,  the  following  paragraphs: 
,  "ilO)  The  term  limi-Federal  financial 
support'  means  the  total  value  of  cash  and 
the  fair  market  value  of  property  and  ser\'- 
ires  (except  for  personal  ser  Ices  of  volun- 
teers) received — 

•■(A)  as  gifts,  grants,  bequests,  donations 
or  other  contributions  for  the  construction 


agt,  the  general  press  reported  that  such     ^W,ooo,ooo  or  tnore  bu,  less  than"  tio-tTooo;:    Sro^S^Ttanotrortor'^he'  fr'^"t"oS 
a  plan  would  be  rejected  by  the  President,     "^i  "'"  ,"o'  '«'  "^an  so  per  centum  m    acquisition,  distribution  or  dis^emi^tion  o, 


I  became  concerned  and  wrote  to  the 
President  on  June  25, 1974,  and  asked  the 
President  If  he  was  going  to  submit  the 
legislation.  If  not.  to  notify  me  within 
30  days  so  I  could  talce  appropriate  steps. 
I  ask  that  a  copy  of  my  letter  be  made 
part  of  the  RtconD  at  this  lime. 


each  fiscal  year  in  which  tlie  amoiuit  dta- 
b;ir:ed  w  $100,000,000, 

■•(6)  The  Corporation  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  licensees  and  permittees  of  non- 
commercial educational  broadcast  stations 
that  are  on-the-aIr,  establish,  and  review  an- 
nually, criteria  and  conditions  regarding  the 
distribution  of  ftinds  reserved  pursuant  to 


strlbutlon,  or  dissemination  of 
educational  television  or  radio  programs,  and 
related  activities,  from  any  source  other  than 
1 1 1  the  United  States  or  any  agency  or  cstab- 
hsflmeiit  thereof,  or  (il)  any  public  broad- 
ca.nung  entity;  or 

"(B)  as  gifts,  grants,  donations,  contribu- 
tions, or  poymcnu  from  any  State,  any  agencv 


li^  w*  L.ic  *\tt.u((u  UL  till.-,  lime.  uiowionvwi.  ui  luu^B  reservcQ  pursuant   to      or   nolltlcal   suhrilvldn.^    «>  .    o.^ir    T. ■* 

1  am  therefore  pleased,  along  with  my     P^^f-'P'-  ^^>  °'  ""»  subsection,  as  set  forth    edu^ltionll  m'smuS  for  the  coiStructZ 


colleagues.  Senater  Pastohe.  Senator 
CoiTO.-J.  and  Senator  Baker,  to  Introduce 
long-range  funding  legislation  submitted 
by  the  President  last  week. 

In  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  session, 
the  committee  intends  to  move  expedi- 
tiously with  the  hope  that  the  legislation 
will  be  enacted  in  this  Congress. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
various  explanations  submitted  with  the 
bill  together  with  the  bill  itself  be  prhited 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S   3825 

Be  It  enacted  by  t;ie  Senctn  and  lloute  o/ 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  ol 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public 
Broadcasting  Financing  Act  of  1974." 

Section  1.  Subsection  396(1;)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting, after  paragraph  |2).  the  followlne 
paragraphs; 

"(3)  There  is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  a  fund  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Fund.'  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  said 
fund  for  each  of  the  fiscal  vears  during  the 
period  beglnnUig  July  1.  1975,  and  ending 
June  30,  1980,  an  amount  equal  to  40  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  non-Federal 
ananclal  support  received  by  public  broad- 
casting entitles  during  the  fiscal  vear  second 
preceding  each  such  fiscal  year;  Protided, 
hoiceier.  that  the  amount  so  appropriated 
shall  not  exceed  ?70,00O.00O  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976;  $80,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1977:  S90.000  000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978  895  - 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30 
1979:  and  SIOO.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1980. 

"(4)  Tliere  arc  hereby  appropriated  to  the 


ijgjQ™.  — "^»v.«..(..  iitftniunon.  lor  tnc  construction 

(A>'The  total  amount  of  funUs  shall  be  Sroadc^rTta?io„Tor''T/7^*  educational 

divided   into   two  portions,  one   to   be  dls-  s^a^i^utr^   h!'^?^J^     ""^   ^*^    production, 

tnbuted  among  radio  stations,  and  one  to  be  ^^"Sonai  t?evi^rn,i  «;  ?  :?/'"'«'"^>'^^^*°"  ^' 

distributed   among   television  stations.   The  ^vmen^f  «  ^.hl^^     Z*^'     ^^ 

Corporation  shall  make  a  basic  gram  from  P-*Jf"?^"^®  '"  exchange  for  servicea  or  ma- 


tlie  portion  reserved  for  television  stations 
to  each  Uceusee  and  permittee  of  a  non- 
commercial educational  television  station 
that  is  on-the-alr.  Tlie  balance  of  the  por- 
flon  reserved  for  television  stations  and  the 
total  portion  reserved  for  radio  stations  shall 
be  distributed  to  licensees  and  permittees  of 
such  stations  in  accordance  with  eligibility 
criteria  that  promote  the  public  interest  in 
noncommercial  educational  broadcasting. 
and  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  designed  to: 

(I)  provide  for  the  financial  needs  and 
requlremenu  of  sutlons  in  relation  to  the 
commimitJcs  and  audiences  such  stations 
undertake  to  serve; 

(II)  maintain  existing,  and  stimulate  new, 
sources  of  non-Federal  financial  support  for 
statloTis  by  providing  incentives  for  increases 
in  &uch  support;  and 

(111>  assure  that  each  eligible  licensee  and 
permittee  of  a  non -commercial  educational 
radio  station  receives  a  basic  grant. 

(B)  No  distribution  of  funds  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  exceed,  in  any  fiscal 
year,  one-half  of  a  licensee's  or  permittee's 
total  non-Federal  financial  support  during 
the  fiscal  year  second  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  such  distribution  is  made. 

"(7>  Funds  distributed  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  may  be  used  at  the  discretion  of 
stations  for  purposes  related  to  the  provi- 
sion of  educational  television  and  radio  pro- 
gramming, includlnif  b\it  not  limited  to: 
producing,  acquiring,  broadcasting  or  other- 
wise disseminating  educational  television  or 
radio  progiams;  procuring  national  or  re- 
gional program  distribution  services  that 
make  educational  television  tr  radio  pro- 
grams available  for  the  broadcast  or  other 
dissemination  at  times  chosen  by  stations; 
acquiring,  replacing,  and  maintaining  facili- 
ties, and  real  property  used  with  faciUtlefi. 
for  the  production,  broadcast  or  other  dts- 


terlals  respecting  the  provision  of  educa- 
tional or  Instructional  television  or  radio 
programs. 

"(U)  "ITie  term  'public  broadcasting  en- 
tity' means  the  Corporation,  any  licensee  or 
permittee  of  a  noncommercial  educational 
broadcast  station,  or  any  nonprofit  institu- 
tion engaged  primarily  in  the  production,  ac- 
quisition, distribution,  or  dissemination  of 
educational  television  and  radio  programs." 

OrnCE       OF      TCI^COiJXIUNICATION 

Policy. 

Washington,  D.C.  July  16^  1974. 
The   Vice  PaesioENX, 
V^.   Senate, 

Dfar  Mr.  Vice  PRtamENr:  In  enacting  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967.  the  Con- 
gress declared  that  the  development  of  edu- 
cational broadcasting  was  an  in^Kirtant  a  id 
appropriate  concern  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Act  authorized  the  creation  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  as  a 
private,  non-profit  corportlon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  development  of  a 
system  of  noncommercial  educational  broad- 
casting that  would  be  characterized  by  pro- 
gramming of  diversity  and  excellence  and  to 
insulate  programming  from  any  extraneous 
interference  or  control  that  might  derive 
from  Federal  financing.  In  addition,  the  Act 
stressed  the  preeminent  role  of  local  sta- 
tions not  only  m  serving  the  educational 
needs  of  their  communitle.'s.  btit  also  in  the 
nationwide  structure  of  a  public  broadcast 
bvstem  built  upon  the  principle  of  localism. 
In  order  to  strengthen  that  structure  and 
enhance  the  concept  of  locali.sm,  I  am  sub- 
mitting herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  a  proposed  revision  of  Section  396 
and  397  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
pertaining  to  the  Federal  financing  of  the 
Corportlon  for  Public  Broadcasting  and  the 


- -.   _^, — , ^  ^„  „.„     semination    of    educational    television    and  ,         ■ 

public  broadcasting  fund,  o'lt  of  anv  mor.evs     'Mlio  programs;  developing  and  usmc  non-      *"    ff  ediicational  broadcast  system.  The  bin 

In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,      broadcast  communications   technologies  for     -.'^_ ^_"*:l *^   *  Ave-year  Federal   financing 

for  each  of  the  O&cal  years  during  the  period      educational  television  or  radto  programming 

beginning  July  i,  1975.  and  ending  June  30.     purposes. 

'"""    "■■"'  Sec.  2.   Exibsectlon    39fi(KK2)(H»    of   the 

Communications  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  period  after  the  word  "broad- 
casting" and  ln.<*rting  the  following:  "and 
the  use  of  nnn-broadeasi  commimlcatlona 
terhnolofrles  for  the  di.Ksemination  of  educa- 
tional telev'slr-n  or  radio  prot,ram<." 

Sr.c.  3.  Subteciion  396)  ij  of  the  Communl- 
caiiona  Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  word  "appropr.ate"  the  following 


19B0.  surh  amounts  as  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  paragraph  <3)  of  this  sub- 
.wcticn.  which  shall  remain  avaUable  until 
expended.  Such  funds  shall  he  used  solely 
for  the  expenses  of  Uie  Corporation.  The 
Corporation  .shall  determme  the  amount  of 
non-Federal  flnangial  support  received  by 
public  broadcasting  entitles  during  the  fi-scol 
year  second  preceding  each  such  fiscal  -w^r 


plan  for  the  Corportlon.  and  would  assure 
that  a  reasonable  portion  of  Federal  funds 
Is  distributed  directly  to  local  stations. 
Finally,  the  bill  would  expand  the  scope  of 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  to  in- 
clude the  development  and  use  of  non- 
broadcast  communications  technologies  for 
dissemination  of  edticatlonal  radio  and  tele- 
vision programming. 


BACKcaODND 

The  establishment  of  a  source  of  funding 
to   provide    long-term.    Insulated    financing 
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has  long  been  seen  as  nn  essential  goal  It 
public  broadcasting  is  to  fulfill  its  potential 
of  offering  diverse  and  excellent  educational 
r&dio  and  television  programming,  free  of 
governmental  Influences.  Even  before  the  en- 
act.Tient  of  the  PubUc  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1967,  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Educa- 
tional Television,  in  recogmtion  of  the 
uniquely  sensitive  relationship  between  pro- 
gram content  and  Federal  funding,  recom- 
mended a  plan  of  permanent  financing  that 
would  Insulate  the  Corporation  and  public 
!3)■o.^dc.^stlnB  from  possible  pressures  that 
might  nautrally  result  from  the  annual 
budgeting  and  appropriations  process. 

Since  1967,  however,  the  Congress  has 
quite  properly  chosen  not  to  institute  a 
long-range  funding  plan.  In  view  of  ques- 
iicns  regarding  the  structure  of  the  public 
broadcasting  system  and  the  policies  of  the 
Corpciratlon  and  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  (PBS).  Now.  many  of  these  questions 
have  been  resolved.  Public  broadcasting  is 
making  important  contributions  lo  the  na- 
tion's life  by  providing  educational  and  cul- 
tural programs  of  diversity  and  excellence, 
Tlio  important  role  of  local  stations  m  the 
helrarehy  of  the  system  has  been  acknowl- 
edged in  principles  and  policies  adopted  by 
the  Corporation  and  the  other  national  en- 
titles that  represent  local  stations. 

INSULATED  FUNDING 
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nr.'it  venture  Into  multi-year  approprlaUons 
for  public  broadcastlnB. 

Moreover,  the  Corporation  would  remaUi 
fully  accountable  to  the  pubUc  and  to  the 
Congress  for  Its  use  of  public  funds.  In  that 
the  bui  requires  that  officials  of  the  Corpora- 
tion make  themselves  available  for  annual 
oversight  hearings  before  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees.  Several  existing  pro- 
visions m  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  also 
assure  continued  public  accountability.  For 
example,  the  General  Accountmg  Office  la  au- 
thorized to  audit  the  books  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, as  well  as  the  records  of  any  recipient 
of  a  grant  from  the  Corporation:  directors  of 
tlte  Corporation  are  subject  to  couGrtnatlon 
by  the  Senate:  and  the  ultimate  safeguard, 
of  course,  is  the  congressional  prerogative  to 
amend  the  ftmdlng  provisions  of  the  Act  at 
any  time. 
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The  time  has  come  therefore,  to  affirm  the 
Federal  commitment  to  the  principle  of  pub- 
lic broadcasting  with  a  long-term  Snancing 
plan  that  acknowledges  its  progress  and  rec- 
ognizes Its  potential.  The  bm  the  Adminls- 
Iration  submits  today  provides  for  a  flve-year 
authorization  and  appropriation  covering 
fiscal  years  1976  through  1980.  buUding  upon 
the  current  year  authorization  and  appro- 
priation, which  continue  the  increases  in 
funding  for  the  Corporation  over  the  past 
live  years.  This  multi-year  appropriation  pro- 
vision will  minimize  the  possibility  of  any 
government  scrutiny  of  or  influence  on  pro- 
gniminlng  that  might  occur  in  tlie  course  of 
the  usual  annual  budgetary,  authorization 
and  appropriation  process  In  addition.  It  will 
enable  the  Corporation  and  local  stations  to 
undertake  advauce  program  planning  with 
assurance  as  to  the  level  of  Federal  funding 
available  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  authorization  and  appropriation  of 
funds  for  the  Corporation  would  be  based 
upon  matching  fund  principles  that  have 
worked  successfully  In  providing  both  pri- 
vate  foundation  and  government  funds  to 
public  broadcasting  In  the  past.  There  wotUd 
be  a  40  percent  Federal  match  of  the  entue 
public  broadcasting  system's  non-Federal  In- 
come, .so  that  »1.00  m  Federal  funds  would 
be  appropriated  for  every  $2.50  received  by 
the  Corporation,  stations  and  other  public 
broadcasting  entities  in  the  form  of  private 
contributions  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ment support.  The  matching  formula  would 
esiabh.sh  a  Federal  coipmilinent  to  provide 
substantial  support  to  the  public  broadcast- 
lii?  system  while  providing  an  incentive  for 
encouraging  continued  and  Increased  non- 
Federal  support.  The  matching  prtodple  also 
a.«ures  that  Federal  assistance  does  not  be- 
come a  dominant  force  m  the  svsiem:  a  risk 
that  no  one  In  public  broadcasting  or  gov- 
erij.nent  is  prepared  to  take. 

As  an  additional  safeguard  In  this  regard 
the  bill  Imposes  ceilings  on  the  permissible 
appropriation  for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning 
at  570  million  in  fiscal  year  1976  and  reaching 
fioo  million  m  Bscal  year  1980.  In  view  of 
•he  system's  growth  and  development  Ul  re- 
cent years,  these  ceilings  are  sufficiently  high 
to  permit  continued  growth  and  still  offer 
tne  system  a  meaningful  Uicentlve  to  in- 
crease non-Federal  financial  support  in  view 
oi  the  record  or  non-Federal  contributions 
n  recent  years.  At  the  same  tUne.  the  ceil- 
ings comport  with  sound  fiscal  pollcv  Ui  Ueht 
Of  the  fact  that  thia  would  be  the  Congress' 


The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  em- 
pliasized  the  autonomy  and  Uidependence  of 
local  non-commerclal  educational  broadcast 
stations.  This  biU  enhances  that  commit- 
ment to  localism  by  assuring  that  a  nason- 
able  portion  of  each  annual  Federal  appro- 
priation to  the  Corporation  would  be  ear- 
marked for  distribution  to  local  educational 
broadcast  stations.  At  an  appropriation  level 
of  470  muiion,  the  Corporation  would  be  re- 
quired to  distribute  no  less  than  40  percent 
of  the  total  amount  paid  In  any  fiscal  year 
from  the  Public  Broadcasting  Fund  to  the 
Corporation.  The  amount  lo  be  distributed 
to  stations  wotUd  Increase  to  SO  percent  at 
the  8100  million  appropriation  level,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  Corporation  has 
already  committed  Itself,  Ui  agreement  with 
representatives  of  local  television  staUons,  to 
distribute  greater  amounts  of  its  appropria- 
tion to  local  television  stations,  up  to  the 
8-80  million  level  of  appropriations. 

The  bill  provides  that  all  Ucenstes  and 
permitces  of  on-the-air  non -commercial  edu- 
cational  television  stations  would  share 
equally  In  a  basic  grant,  the  amount  of 
which  would  be  dctermUied  by  the  Corpo- 
ration In  consultation  with  stations  A  some- 
what dilFerent  distribution  mechanism  would 
be  established  for  non-commercial  educa- 
tional radio  stations  Many  such  stations 
are  licensed  to  educational  Institutloca  for 
purposes  of  traUiUig  students  m  broadcast- 
ing, ind  do  not  render  a  service  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  Accordingly,  the  bill  provides  that 
only  those  radio  stations  that  are  eligible  un- 
der public  Interest  criteria  established  by  the 
Corporation  would  receive  financial  acsist- 
ance.  although  each  such  eligible  station 
tvould  receive  a  basic  grant. 

Grants  to  excess  of  the  basic  amount  would 
be  distributed  among  television  stations,  and 
all  grants  would  be  distributed  among  radio 
stations,  under  ellglbuity  crilerUi  established 
by  tlie  Corporation  in  consultation  with  sta- 
tions At  present,  the  Corporation  determines 
local  station  eligibility  to  receive  sUnUar 
grants  on  the  basis  of  factors  such  as  hours 
of  operation,  staffing  levels  and  operating 
budgets.  We  contemplate  that  such  eliglbuitv 
standards  would  continue  to  be  used 

The  additional  grants  would  be  apportioned 
among  eligible  recipients  according  to  a  for- 
mula designed  to  (a)  stimtUate  non-Federal 
financial  support  and  (b)  provide  for  the 
financial  needs  of  stations  Ut  relation  to  the 
communities  and  audiences  they  undertake 
to  serve.  The  bill  does  not  prescribe  a  pre- 
cise formula,  but  rather  sets  forth  the  two 
objectives  that  Hie  formula  is  to  achieve 
The  precise  details  of  the  formula,  as  well 
as  the  respective  weights  assigend  to  the 
two  objectives,  would  also  be  determined  by 
the  Corporation  in  consultation  with  sta- 
tions in  much  the  same  way  that  the  Cor- 
poration presently  adnunlsters  the  formnlB 
used  for  distribution  of  operating  fund 
grants,  known  as  Community  Service  Grants 
to  local  radio  and  TV  stations. 


In  accordance  with  the  first  objective,  the 
formula  would  provide  Incentives  for  sta- 
tions to  increase  their  non-Federal  Income. 
Matching  grants  might  be  awarded  for  In- 
creases m  non-Federal  support,  or  grants 
might  be  distributed  ou  the  basis  of  each 
station's  proportionate  share  of  the  non- 
Federal  income  of  all  stations  Stations  might 
also  be  rewarded  for  Increasing  the  propor- 
tion of  vlewer.1  or  listeners  subscribing  to  the 
stations.  In  relation  to  total  potential  viewer- 
ship  or  ilsteuershlp. 

The  second  factor  In  the  formula  is  In- 
teiided  to  assure  that  the  distribution  of 
public  funds  to  stations  bears  a  direct  re- 
lationship to  the  public  service  rendered  by 
stations.  It  is  totended  to  encomoass  both 
actual  and  potential  service.  Thus',  the  fact 
that  stations  In  larger  markets  are  generally 
capable  of  providing  service  to  more  members 
of  the  public  than  a  station  in  a  smaller 
market  should  be  refiected  to  Uie  formula 
Similarly,  the  extent  to  which  a  station's 
program  service  actually  reaches  the  public 
over  the  course  of  a  year  should  also  be  taken 
Into  account.  J 

It  should  be  apparent  from  this  discussion 
that  the  bUl  assures  that  licensees  and  per- 
mittees of  local  sutlons  would  play  a  iub- 
stantlal  role  to  the  decision-making  processes 
regarding  the  distribution  of  Federal  funds 
to  stations.  The  Corporation  would  be  re- 
quired to  consult  with  licensees  and  permit- 
tees, lucludtog  their  authorized  representa- 
tives, in  apportlontog  the  funds  between  ra- 
dio and  television,  determtolng  the  amount 
or  the  basic  grant  to  stations,  establlshlns 
eligibility  criterui  tor  radio  sutlons  and  for 
distribution  of  grants  to  television  stations 
m  excess  of  basic  grants,  and  establislitog  the 
formula  for  apportioning  funds  among  su- 
tlons. 

Licensees  and  permittees  may  u&e  these 
funds  for  any  educational  radio  or  lelevuion 
programnung  purpose  <tocluldlng  payment  of 
dues  or  assessments  to  membership  organlza- 
tlons  who  represent  the  toterests  of  sutlons  i 
the  purchase,  acquisition  or  maintenance  of 
broadcast  faculties  and  real  properly  used 
With  such  faculties,  and  the  procurement  of 
regional  or  national  program  distribution 
services,  that  make  programs  available  for 
broadcast  at  times  chosen  by  the  stations  E.t- 
Uting  provisions  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1967  would  requu-e  sutlons  to  keep 
records  regarding  the  application  of  these 
funds,  and  would  permit  the  Corporation  and 
the  General  Accounttog  OBlce  to  audit  and 
examine  such  records. 

NEW  TECHNOLOOV 

In  addition  to  providing  for  the  long-term 
financing  of  the  Corporation  and  the'entlre 
public  broadcast  s.vstem.  the  bill  would  up- 
date  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  bv 
including  withto  Its  scope  new  technolDcies' 
such  as  cable  end  communications  satellites' 
which  may  provide  additional  methods  for 
disseminating  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision programming  to  the  public  The  bUl 
would  permit  stations  to  use  the  Federal 
timds  dLstributed  to  them  by  the  Corpora- 
tion for  the  development  of  non-broadcast 
technologies  and  would  also  authorize  the 
Corporation  to  conduct  research,  demonstra- 
tions or  training  in  the  use  of  such  terh- 
nologle.i  toT  dls::emluatlng  educational  nro- 
gramming.  ' 

The  Office  of  M<-LnaGement  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  the  enactment  of  the  proposed 
leglslai  Ion  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 

A  similar  letter  Is  being  sent  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely. 

Cuv  T-  WurrEREAD. 


Ptiauc  BRoAoctsriNc  Fixascino  Act  or  IB74 

StI.MMAaT  AND  StCTIONAI,  ANAtTSIS 

This  bill  has  three  principal  purposes  re- 
laung  to  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broid- 
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Cfl'.tin^  aiitl  tlie  svstem  of  no»i-comn)erc:al 
rdMC^.nonal  radio  ar.d  televteion  stations; 

1 1 )  to  provide  long-term  FMeral  financing 
ffr  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
h-  incnni  or  a  five-year  RiiUioriiailon  and 
upproprlotlon: 

<:)  to  assure  that  a  reasonable  portion  of 
Federal  fundj  is  distributed  directly  to  local 
lion -commercial  educational  broadcast  tta- 
tiaos:  and 

(3)  to  eirpaiid  the  scope  of  ibe  Public 
Broftdcosting  Act  of  1S67  to  include  the  de- 
NolopiTient  ajid  use  of  non-broadcast  com- 
mHntrations  lechnoloeles  for  tlie  distribu- 
tion and  dissemination  of  educational  radio 
aad  telcvlbioD  programming. 

j^SECTION-DY-SECnOX  AKALVSI5 

Section  I.  Subsecuon  306(k)  is  amended 
to  establish  a  five-year  Federal  flnanclne 
plan  for  the  CJorporatiou  for  P^iniic  Broad- 
casting and  to  assure  that  a  reasonable  por- 
tion of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Cor- 
poration is  distributed  directly  to  local  sta- 
tions. 

Paragraph  (3>  of  Subsec.ion  39fi(lc)  would 
establfBh  a  "Publi':  Broadcasting  Fund"  la 
the  Treaaxiry.  to  which  there  would  be  au- 
thorlTed  for  appropriation,  for  fiscal  years 
1976-1980.  amounts  equal  to  40  percent  of 
the  total  non-Federal  flnanclal  support  re- 
ceived by  public  broodcasting  entities  during 
each  second-preceding  fiscal  year.  A  one-year 
time  lag  is  necessary  to  accumulate  the  in- 
formation for  determining  the  amount  on 
which  the  40  percent  match  would  be  based. 
The  appropriation  for  each  fi!>cal  year  could 
not.  however,  exceed  the  following  ceilings: 
•70  million  In  fiscal  year  1976;  *80  million  m 
fiMal  year  1977;  «90  mUilon  in  fiscal  yep.r 
1978;  495  million  In  fiscal  year  1&79;  and  tlOO 
million  In  Srcal  year  1980. 

Paragraph  (4)  would  (tpproprlate  to  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Fund  tlie  amoiints  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (3).  Amounu  appro- 
priated to  the  Fund  would  remain  available 
until  expended.  This  paragraph  alao  sets 
forth  the  procedure  whereby  ihe  amounts 
appropriated  each  year  wo\ild  be  disbursed 
from  the  Public  Broadcasting  Fund  to  the 
Corporation,  and  requires  that  the  funriiJ 
be  used  solely  for  the  expenses  o(  the  Cor- 
poration. 

The  Corporation  would  be  required  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  non-Federal  financl.-il 
support  received  by  public  broadcasting  en- 
titles during  each  second  preceding  year,  and 
to  certify  that  amount  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  Secretary,  upon  receipt  of 
such  ceruflcatlon,  would  pay  from  the  Fund 
to  the  Corporation  the  amtiunt  of  the  appro- 
pnauon.  i£..  40  percent  of  the  certified  noa- 
Federal  income  or  Uie  statutory  ceiUug, 
whichever  is  less. 

Paragraph  (5)  v.ould  require  the  Corpora- 
tion to  set  aside  a  specified  percentage  of 
the  appropriated  funds  for  distribution  to 
on-the-air  nou -commercial  educational 
broadcast  stations.  The  stalutorj-  pcrcentatje 
for  distribution  to  stations  would  be  40  per- 
ceat  at  an  appropriation  level  of  570  mllUon 
or  more  but  less  than  $90  niilliou;  45  per- 
cent at  an  appropriation  level  of  $90  million 
or  more  but  less  than  »100  million;  and  50 
percent  at  an  appropriation  level  of  SlOO  mil- 
lion. The  statutory  percenuge  is  expressed 
as  a  minimum,  so  that  the  Corpo.ation  could 
reserve  a  cn'eiter  amount  than  that  specsJ^od 
m  the  bin. 

Paragraph  <0)  seta  forth  the  method  for 
diftributmg  the  funds  reserved  puriUAut  to 
paragraph  (5).  The  Corporation  would  be 
required  to  establish,  and  review  aoaually, 
after  conF-.uiiatlon  with  the  licensees  and 
permitteea  of  on-the-aJr  educational  sta- 
tions, criteria  and  condition  for  Uje  distribu- 
tion of  these  funds.  In  each  fiscal  year,  the 
portions,  one  to  be  distributed  to  television 
stations  and  one  to  be  distributed  to  radio 
stations.  Each  licensee  or  permittee  of  an  on- 
Ihe-air  edncatlonal  television  station  would 
receive  a  basic  grant   from  the  portion  re- 


."^rred  for  television.  Tlie  amount  of  this 
ba^lc  grant  would  be  the  same  for  each  sta- 
tion, and  would  b«  determined  annually  by 
the  Corporation  In  consultation  with  ata- 
tlons.  The  balance  of  the  amount  reserved 
for  television  stations  would  be  distributed 
among  licensees  and  permittees  of  such  sta- 
tions as  are  eligible  to  receive  additional 
grants  under  criteria  established  by  the  Cor- 
poration m  consultation  with  stations.  These 
additional  prants  would  be  apportioned 
among  eligible  statioas  on  the  basts  of  a 
formula  de.<igned  to  ta)  provide  for  the  fi- 
nancial needs  of  stations  in  relation  to  the 
communtties  and  audience.^  thev  underta*te 
to  servo  and  (b)  sUmulate  non-Federal  £- 
nanchkl  support  for  station  activities.  The 
bill  does  not  prescribe  a  precise  formula  for 
the  cflstrlbutlon  of  additional  grants,  but 
ratlier  stste:;  the?e  two  objectives  that  the 
formu'.a  is  to  achieve.  The  details  of  the 
formula,  as  well  as  the  wel-bt  assigned  to 
each  factor,  would  be  determined  by  the  Cor- 
poration in  consultation  with  stations. 

A  somewhat  different  distribution  mech- 
anism is  established  for  non-com  mere  ial  ed- 
ucational ra'lio  stations.  Many  such  stations 
are  licensed  to  educational  institutions  for 
purposes  of  training  student.s  in  broadcast- 
ing aud  do  not  render  a  direct  service  to  the 
general  public.  Accordingly,  only  those  sta- 
tions that  are  eligible  according  to  public 
interest  criteria  established  by  the  Corpora- 
tion would  receive  grants  from  the  portion 
of  funds  reserved  for  distribution  to  radio 
stations.  The  bill  does  provide,  however,  that 
each  such  eligible  radio  station  would  re- 
ceive a  basic  grant.  As  with  television  sta- 
tions. ?\mds  In  addition  to  the  basic  grant 
would  bs  dif.tributed  to  eligible  radio  sta- 
tions according  to  a  formula  that  would 
stimulate  non-Federal  income  and  reflect 
the  needs  of  stations  In  relation  to  the  audi- 
ences they  serve. 

The  bill  assures  that  licensees  and  per- 
mlitees  of  stations  would  play  a  significant 
roJe  in  the  decision-making  processes  relat- 
ing to  dif.trlbutlon  of  funds  to  stations.  The 
Corporation  would  be  required  to  consult 
with  licensees  and  permittees  (mcliiding 
their  authorized  representatives)  in  (al  ap- 
portioning the  funds  between  radio  and  tele- 
vision, lb)  determining  the  amount  of  the 
t'.^.'^ic  grant  to  stations,  (c)  establishing  ell- 
ti.billiy  criteria  for  radio  stations  and  for 
additional  crants  to  television  stations,  and 
(d»  establishing  the  formula  for  apportion- 
ing additional  grants  among  stations.  In- 
cluding the  weight  to  be  assigned  to  the 
statutory  objectives  of  stimulating  non- 
Federal  Income  and  reflecting  the  needs  of 
itaf.ous  la  i-elation  to  the  audiences  they 
serve. 

In  order  to  asrure  that  Federal  funds  do 
not  become  a  dominant  factor  In  the  financ- 
ing of  stations,  this  paragraph  also  pro- 
vides that  the  funds  distributed  according 
to  this  subsection  may  not  exceed.  In  any 
liscal  year,  one-half  of  a  licensee's  or  per- 
mittee's total  non-Federal  financial  support 
during  the  fiscal  year  second  preceding  the 
fiscal  rear  in  which  the  distribution  is  made. 
Ti.is  limitation  would  not  apply  to  grants 
made  by  the  Corporation  under  develop- 
mental programs  designed  to  meet  special 
needs  of  particular  stations. 

Paragraph  )7)  provides  that  the  funds 
diiitrlbuted  to  stations  may  be  used  at  their 
discretion  for  purposes  related  to  the  pro- 
vision of  non-commercial  educational  tele- 
vision and  radio  programming.  Several  ex- 
amples of  such  purposes  are  set  forth.  In- 
cluding: producing,  broadcasting  or  other- 
wise disseminating  educational  television  or 
radio  programs:  procuring  national  or  re- 
gional program  distribution  services  that 
make  educational  television  or  radio  pro- 
grams available  for  broadcast  or  other  dis- 
semination at  times  chosen  by  stations:  ac- 
quiring, replacing,  and  maintaining  facilities, 
and  real  property  used  with  facilities,  for 
the  product  Ion.  broadcast  or  other  dlsseni- 


fna'.iou  of  educational  television  and  radio 
programs;  developing  and  using  non-broad- 
cast communications  technologies  (such  as 
cable  television  and  communications  satel- 
lites) for  educational  television  or  radio  pro- 
prammlng  purposes. 

This  list  of  purposes  for  which  funds  mav 
be  \ised  by  stations  is  not  meant  to  be  ex- 
haustive. For  example,  although  not  specifi- 
cally mentioned.  It  Is  intended  that  th*«e 
funds  could  be  used  for  the  payment  of  dues 
or  assessments  to  organizations  which  rep- 
rcsc:it  the  Interests  of  station-^.  One  purpose 
for  listing  several  t>7iical  tiscs  of  the  fundj 
is  to  make  it  clear  that  stations  may  under- 
take the  development  and  use  of  non-broad- 
f^asc  methods  of  transmitting  programs  to 
the  public.  In  this  regard,  the  term  •dis- 
semination" u  Intended  to  mean  delivery 
of  programs  to  viewers  and  listeners  by 
means  of  ura-broadcast  technologies. 

section  2.  Subsection  396(g)  (2)  (H)  is 
amended  to  permit  the  Corporation  to  con- 
duct research,  demonstrations,  or  training  in 
the  use  of  non-broadcast  communications 
technologies,  as  discussed  above,  for  the  dis- 
semu:anon  of  educational  television  or  radio 
programs. 

Section  3.  A  provision  Is  added  to  Subsec- 
tion 396(1)  of  the  Act,  which  pertains  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  Corporation.  The  new 
provision  states  that  the  officers  and  direc- 
tors of  ibe  Corporation  shall  be  available  to 
testify  annually  before  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  Corporation  and  with 
respect  to  the  report  of  any  audit  made  bv 
the  Comptroller  General  pursuant  to  Sub- 
section 396(1)  of  the  Act.  Even  with  long- 
terra  Federal  financing,  the  Corporation  re- 
mains fully  accountable  to  the  public  and 
to  the  Congre-ss  for  Its  use  of  public  fimda. 
In  view  of  the  multi-year  appropriation 
provision  of  the  bUl.  this  addition  will  pro- 
vide the  opportiniity  for  annual  Gongrefi- 
stonal  review  of  the  Corporation  and  its 
actlviiies. 

Section  4.  The  provision  In  the  bill  for 
approprlatlofis  amounting  to  40  percent  of 
;ho  non-Federal  Income  of  pubUc  broadcast - 
iriE-  entitles  and  the  hmitationon  the  amount 
of  funds  that  may  be  distributee!  to  a  station. 
e\-pressed  as  a  percentage  of  non-Federal  In- 
come, necessitates  the  inclusion  of  two  new 
df*%nltlons  in  the  Act. 

The  term  "public  broadcasting  entity  is 
defined  to  mean  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  any  licensee  or  permittee  of  a 
ron-commercial  educational  broadcast  sta- 
tion, and  any  nonprofit  institution  engaged 
primarily  in  the  production,  acquisition,  dis- 
tribution or  dissemination  of  educational 
television  or  radio  programs.  Examples  of  the 
latter  category  include  program  production 
organizations,  such  as  the  ChUdren's  Tele- 
vision Workshop,  and  organizations  provid- 
ing program  distribution  services  to  stations 
such  as  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  and 
National  PubUc  Radio. 

The  term  "non-Pederr.l  financial  support" 
fs  dctined  to  mean  the  total  value  of  cash  and 
fair  market  value  of  property  and  service; 
(except  for  personal  services  of  volunteers) 
received  as  rifts,  grants,  bequests,  donatlonic. 
or  other  contributions  for  the  construction 
broadcast  slatlons,  or  for  the  production. 
acquisition,  distribution  or  dissemination  "f 
educatlonr\l  television  or  radio  programs  and 
related  activities.  The  definition  Includes 
such  funds  received  from  any  source  other 
than  111  the  Federal  Government  or  (2)  any 
public  broadcasting  entity.  The  latter  excep- 
tion Is  Intended  to  eliminate  the  double 
counting  of  funds  circulated  within  the  pub- 
lic broadcasting  system.  Thus,  for  example. 
Income  from  a  non-Federal  source  received 
In  the  first  Instance  by  a  national  public 
broadcasnng  organization  and  then  dis- 
tributed to  stations  or  other  public  broad- 
casting entitle*  would  be  counted  only  once. 
In  addlUon.  the  term  Is  defined  to  In- 
clude Income  received  for  public  broadfa«i- 
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Ing  purposes  from  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  educational  institutions,  as  well 
as  contract  payments  from  such  entitles  in 
exchange  for  services  or  materials  relating  to 
the  provision  of  education  or  instructional 
television  or  radio  programs.  Excluded  from 
the  definition  are  contract  payments  for  such 
services  from  sovu-ces  other  than  State  and 
local  governments  and  educational  Institu- 
tions, as  well  as  contract  payments  In  ex- 
change for  commercial  ser\lces  which  might 
be  provided  by  public  broadcasting  entities. 
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prblic  bboaocastinc  plnakcinc  act  of  1974 
Comparison  Wfth  Existikg  Ijw 
subpart  t) — cobporatiok  fob  public 
broadcastiho 
Section  396.  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
caiiing— Congressional  Declaration  of  Pol- 
icy. 

(al  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(1)  that  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to 
encourage  the  growth  and  development  of 
noncommercial  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting,  Including  the  use  of 
such  media  for  Instructional  purposes; 

(2)  that  expansion  and  development  of 
noncommercial  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting  and  of  diversity  of  Its 
programing  depend  on  freedom.  Imagina- 
tion, and  initiative  on  both  the  local  and 
national  levels. 

(3)  that  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  noncommercial  educational  radio  and 
television  broadcasting,  while  matters  of  Im- 
portance for  private  and  local  development 
are  also  of  appropriate  and  Important  con- 
cern to  the  Federal  Government; 

(4)  that  It  furthers  the  general  welfare 
to  encourage  noncommercial  educational 
radio  and  television  broadcast  programing 
which  will  be  responsive  to  the  Interests  of 
people  both  In  particular  localities  and 
throughout  the  Cnlted  states,  and  which 
will  constitute  an  expression  of  dlversltv  and 
excellence; 

(5)  that  It  Is  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  complement 
assist,  and  support  a  national  policy  that 
will  most  effectively  make  noncommercial 
educational  radio  and  television  service 
available  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  nmted 
Slates: 

(0)  that  a  private  corporation  should  be 
created  to  facilitate  the  development  of 
educational  radio  and  television  broadcast- 
ing and  to  afford  maximum  protection  to 
such  broadcasting  from  extraneous  Interfer- 
ence and  control. 

(bl  There  Is  authorized  to  be  established 

a  nonprofit  corporation,  to  be  known  as  the 

Corporation      for      Public      Broadcasting", 

m^n,  Vl  °.?'  "'  *"  "^"'^y  "f  establish- 
ment of  the  Cnlted  states  Government  The 
Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  and,  to  the  extent  con- 
Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act 

I  CI  (1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  Board 
?L^H*";  "  (h«reln»"er  In  this  section  re- 
feired  to  m  the  "Board'),  consisting  of 
niteen  members  appointed  by  the  President 

?Lt?  «';"  ""  °''^'«  »""  coment  or  the 
Senate.  Not  more  than  eight  members  of  the 
Board  may  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party. 

15)  The  members  of  the  Board  (A)  shall 
be  selected  from  among  citizens  of  the 
United  States  (not  regular  fuUtlme  em- 
ployees of  the  Cnlted  States)  who  are  emi- 
nent In  such  fields  as  education,  cultural 
and  civic  affairs,  or  the  arts,  including  radio 
and  television;  (B)  shall  be  selected  so  as  to 
provide  as  nearly  as  practicable  a  broad  rep- 
resentation of  various  regions  of  the  coun- 
try, various  professions  and  occupations  and 
various  kinds  of  talent  and  experience  ap- 
propriate to  the  functions  atid  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Corporation. 

(3)   The  members  of  the  Initial  Board  of 


Directors  shall  serve  ols  incorporators  and 
shall  take  whatever  actions  are  necessary  to 
establish  the  Corporation  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act. 

(4)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  six  years:  except  that  (A) 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term;  and  (B)  the  terms  of  offlce  of 
members  first  taking  offlce  shall  begin  on 
the  date  of  incorporation  and  shall  expire, 
as  designated  at  the  time  ot  Ihelr  appoint- 
ment, five  at  the  end  of  two  years,  five  at 
the  end  of  four  years,  and  five  at  the  end  of 
six  years.  No  member  shall  be  eligible  to 
serve  in  excess  of  two  consecutive  terms  of 
six  years  each.  Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  paragraph,  a  mem- 
ber whose  term  has  expired  may  serve  until 
his  successor  has  qualified. 

(51  Any  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  not 
affect  its  power,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointments 
were  made. 

(did)  The  President  shall  designate  one 
of  the  members  first  appointed  to  the  Board 
as  Chairman:  thereafter  the  members  of  the 
Board  shall  annually  elect  one  of  their  num- 
ber as  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  Board 
shall  also  elect  one  or  more  of  them  as  a 
Vi.-e  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairmen. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  not. 
by  reason  of  such  membership,  be  deemed 
to  be  employees  of  the  United  states.  They 
shall,  while  attending  meetings  of  the  Board 
or  while  engaged  In  duties  related  to  such 
meetings  or  m  other  activities  of  the  Board 
pursuant  to  this  subpart  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  »100  per 
day  Including  travel  time,  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness they  may  be  allowed  tra>-el  expenses, 
including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence, 
equal  to  that  authorized  by  law  (section 
5703  of  Title  5)  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment senice  employed  intermittently. 

le)(l)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a 
President,  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be 
named  and  appointed  by  the  Board  for 
terms  and  at  rates  of  compensation  fixed  by 
the  Board.  No  Individual  other  than  a  citi- 
zen of  the  Cnlted  states  may  be  an  omcer 
of  the  Corporation.  No  officer  of  the  Cor- 
poration, other  than  the  Chairman  and  any 
Vice  Chairman,  may  receive  any  salary  or 
other  compensation  from  any  source  other 
than  the  Corporation  during  the  period  of 
his  employment  by  the  Corporation.  AH  of- 
ficers shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board. 

(2)  Except  OS  provided  to  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (c)(1)  of  this  section, 
no  political  test  or  qualification  shall  be 
used  in  selecting,  appointing,  promoting,  or 
taking  other  personnel  actions  with  respect 
to  offlcers,  agents,  and  employees  of  the 
Corporation. 

(fl  (1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  no  pow- 
er to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to  declare 
or  pay  any  dividends. 

(2)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets  of  the 
Corporation  shall  Inure  to  the  benefiit  of 
any  diieclor.  officer,  employee,  or  any  other 
Individual  except  as  salary  or  reasonable 
compensation  for  services. 

(3)  The  Corporation  may  not  contribute 
to  or  otherwise  support  any  political  parly 
or  candidate  for  elective  public  office. 

lg)(l)  In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives 
and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subpart, 
as  set  out  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to — 

(A)  facilitate  the  full  development  of 
educational  broadcasting  In  which  programs 
of  high  quality,  obtained  from  diverse 
sources,  will  be  made  avaUable  to  noncom- 
mercial educational  television  or  radio  broad- 
cast stations,  with  strict  adherence  to  ob- 
jectivity and  balance  in  all  programs  or  se- 
ries of  programs  of  a  controversial   nature: 


IB)  assist  In  the  establUhment  and  de- 
velopment of  one  or  more  systems  of  Inter- 
connection to  be  used  for  the  distribution  ol 
educational  television  or  radio  programs  so 
that  all  noncommercial  edlucatlonal  tele- 
vision or  radio  broadcast  stations  thot  wish 
to  may  broadcast  the  programs  at  times 
chosen  by  the  stations 

(C|  assist  In  the  establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  one  or  more  systems  of  non- 
commercial educational  television  or  radio 
broadcast  stations  throughout  Uie  Uiuted 
States: 

ID)  cany  out  Its  purposes  and  functions 
and  engage  In  its  activities  m  ways  that  will 
most  eltcctlvely  assure  the  maximum  free- 
dom of  the  noncommercial  educaUonal  tele- 
vision or  radio  broadcast  systems  and  local 
stations  from  Interference  with  or  control 
of  program  content  or  other  activities 

I2i  Included  in  the  actli-ities  of  the  Cor- 
poration authorized  for  accomplishment  ol 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  subsection  (al  of 
this  section,  are.  among  others  not  spe- 
cifically named — 

(A)  to  obtain  grants  from  and  to  make 
contracts  with  Individuals  and  with  private 
State,  and  Federal  agencies,  organliatlous 
ond  Institutions: 

iBi  to  contract  with  or  make  grants  to 
program  production  entitles.  Individuals,  and 
selected  non-commercial  edncatlonal  broad- 
cast stotlons  for  the  production  of.  and 
otherwise  to  procure,  educational  television 
or  radio  programs  for  national  or  regtonal 
distribution  to  noncommercial  educational 
broadcast  stations: 

(C)  to  make  payments  to  existing  and  new 
noncommercial  educational  broadcast  su- 
tlons  to  aid  In  financing  local  educational 
television  or  radio  programing  costs  of 
such  stations,  particularly  Uinovatlve  ap- 
proaches thereto,  and  other  costs  of  oper- 
ation of  such  statioris: 

(D)  to  establish  and  maintain  a  library 
and  archives  of  noncommercial  educational 
television  or  radio  programs  and  related  ma- 
terials ond  develop  public  awareness  of  and 
disseminate  Information  about  noncommer- 
cial educational  television  or  radio  broad- 
casting by  various  means.  Including  the  pub- 
lication of  a  Journal: 

(E)  to  arrange,  by  grant  or  contract  with 
appropriate  public  or  private  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, or  Institutions,  for  ImerconnecUon 
facilities  suitable  for  distribution  and 
transmission  of  educational  television  or 
radio  programs  to  noncommercial  educa- 
tional broadcast  stations; 

(F)  to  hire  or  accept  the  voluntary  serv- 
ices of  consultants,  experts,  advisory  boards 
and  panels  to  aid  the  Corporation  In  carry. 
Ing  out  the  purposes  of  this  section; 

(Ol  to  encourage  the  creation  of  new  non- 
commercial  educational  broadcast  stations 
In  order  to  enhance  such  service  on  a  local. 
State,   regional,  and   national    basis; 

(Hi  conduct  (directly  or  through  grants  or 
contracts  I  research,  demonstrations,  or 
training  in  matters  related  to  noncommer- 
cial educational  television  or  radio  broad- 
casting—aud  the  use  of  nonbroadcast  com- 
munications technologies  tor  the  dissemina- 
tion of  educational  television  or  radio 
programs. 

(■"i)  To  carry  out  the  foregoing  purposes 
and  engage  m  the  foregoing  Bctivltlea,  the 
Corporation  shall  have  the  usual  powers 
conferred  upon  a  nonprofit  corporation  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corpora- 
tion Act,  except  that  the  Corporation  may 
not  own  or  operate  any  television  or  radio 
broadcast  station,  system,  or  network,  com- 
munity antenna  television  5.vsteni.  or  toter- 
connectlon  or  program  production  faculty 
I  hi  Nothing  In  this  chapter  or  In  any 
other  provision  of  law  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  United  states  communications  com- 
mon carriers  from  rendering  free  or  reduced 
rate  communications  Uiterconnection  serv- 
ices for  noncommercial  educational  televi- 
sion or  riidio  services,  subject  to  such  rules 
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and  repnilatlons  as  the  Federal  Comin;inii-a- 
iions  Commission  may  prescribe. 

n>  T1)p  Corporation  shall  submit  an  an- 
imal report  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30  to  the  President  for  fransmlttftl 
tn  the  Congress  on  or  before  the  3!st  day  of 
December  of  each  year.  The  report  shall  in- 
t  lude  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report 
of  the  Corporation's  operations,  activities, 
linnnclal  condition,  and  accomplishments 
U'H*er  tills  section  and  may  include  such 
te commendations  as  the  Corporation  deem? 
iipproprtate.  The  oracers  and  directors  of  the 
Corporation  Rhall  be  available  to  testify  an- 
nuGily  before  appropriate  Committees  of  the 
Congteas  with  respect  to  such  report  and 
vtih  respect  to  the  report  of  any  audit  made 
by  the  Comptroller  General  pursuant  to  sub- 
5e?Mon  39C(H. 

!ji  TherlgliL  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  tliJs 
section  at  any  time  Is  expressly  re3er\cd. 

(k)  (1>  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  expenses  of  the  Corpornilon 
!  50.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1374.  and  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1975. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  payment  to  the  Corporation 
tr>T  each  fiscal  year  during  the  period  July  1. 
1970,  to  June  30.  1975,  amounts  equal  to  the 
amount  of  total  grants,  donations,  bequests. 
or  other  contributions  (including  money  and 
the  fair  market  value  of  any  property)  from 
non-Pederal  sources  recelred  by  the  Corpo- 
ration under  subsection  (g)f2)(A)  of  this 
section  during  such  fiscal  year;  except  that 
the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  thl<! 
paragraph  for  any  fiscal  rear  m^iv  not  exceed 
f  5,000.000. 

(3)  There  Is  hereby  estabiUhed  in  the 
Treasury  a  fund  v.hich  shaU  be  known  as  the 
■Public    Broadcasting    Fund.*'    administered 

by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  There  are 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  to  said  Fund 
for  each  of  the  fljcal  years  dtirhig  the  period 
beginning  July  1.  IS75,  and  ending  June  30. 
1980,  an  amount  equal  to  forty  t40)  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  non-Federal  financial 
support  received  by  public  broadcasthig  en- 
tities during  the  fiscal  year  second  preceding 
each  such  fisciil  >ear;  Proiidctf.  houc-.cT,  that 
the  amount  so  appropriated  shaU  not  exceed 
J70.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976;  WO.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  vcar  ending 
June  30,  1977;  S90.000.000  for  the  fiscnl  year 
ending  June  30,  1978;  $95,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  cndiog  June  30.  1979;  and  >100.- 
UOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
19S0. 

(4t  Tliere  arc  hereby  appropiiated  to  the 
Public  Broadciisilug  Fund,  out  of  any  mon- 
eys in  the  Treasury  not  othcr*lse  appro- 
priated, for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  during 
the  period  beginning  July  J.  1975.  and  end- 
ing June  30,  1080,  such  amounts  as  nre  au- 
thoriw!d  to  be  appropriated  by  paragraph 
i3)  of  this  subsection,  uhlch  ^.hall  remahi 
available  until  eiwpended.  Such  funds  shall 
be  used  solely  for  the  expenses  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. The  Corporauou  shall  deLcrmlne  the 
amount  of  non-Pederal  financial  support  re- 
ceived by  pubhc  broadcasiing  entitles  dur- 
ing the  fi.scal  year  6eco;id  preceding  each 
such  fiscal  year,  and  shall  certify  .such 
amount  to  i),e  Secretary  of  the  Trca-sury. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  certiflcation,  the  Secrc- 
taiy  of  the  Treistiry  shall  disburse  from  the 
Pubhc  Broadcasting  Fund  to  the  Corporation 
the  amount  approprla'-ed  to  the  Fund  for 
such  fiscal  >ei»r  puriuani  to  Uic  provisions 
ot  ihis  subaectloD. 

iSi  The  Corporation  shall  reserve  for  dts- 
trujuiion  among  the  licensees  and  pertnlttees 
nf  noncommercial  educational  broadcast 
stations  thftt  are  on-the-alr  an  amoimt  e<iual 
io  not  less  than  forty  (40)  percent  of  the 
funds  difibtirsed  to  the  Corporation  from  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Fund  In  each  fiscal  year 
ui  which  the  amount  uisbvirsed  Is  470.000,000 


or  more^.bVTt  Ic«;s  t'tan  $90,000,000:  not  less 
than  forty-five  (45)  percent  in  each  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  amount  disbursed  la 
$90,000,000  Of  more  but  less  than  $100.000.< 
000:  and  not  le«s  than  fifty  (50)  percent  in 
each  fiscal  year  in  v.hich  the  amount  dis- 
bursed  is  »100, 000,000. 

(6)  The  Corporation  shall,  after  coniul- 
tation  with  the  hcensees  and  permittees  of 
noncommercial  educitional  broadcast  sta- 
tions that  are  on-the-air.  establish,  and  re- 
view annually,  criteria  and  conditions  re- 
garding the  distribution  of  funds  reserved 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, as  "^t  foith  below: 

(Ai  The  ictai  ftmoitnt  of  funds  shall  be 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  radio  stations,  and  one  to 
be  diRinbuted  among  television  stations. 
The  Corporation  shall  make  a  basic  grant 
from  the  portion  reserved  for  television  sta- 
tions to  each  licensee  and  permittee  of  a 
noncommercial  educational  television  sta- 
tion that  Is  on-the-alr.  The  balance  of  the 
portion  resened  for  television  stations  and 
the  total  portion  reserved  for  radio  stations 
sliAll  be  distributed  to  Hcensees  and  per- 
mittees of  such  stations  in  accordance  with 
eligibility  criteria  that  promote  the  public 
interest  In  noncommercial  educational 
broadcasting,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
designed  to: 

(I)  provide  for  the  financial  needs  and  re- 
quirements of  stations  In  relation  to  the 
coniinunliies  and  audiences  such  stations 
undertake  to  ^erve; 

(II)  mahitain  existing,  and  stimulate  new, 
sources  of  non-Federal  financial  support  for 
stations  by  providing  Incentives  for  Increases 
in  such  support;  and 

(Ui)  assure  that  each  eligible  licensee  and 
permittee  of  a  uon commercial  educational 
radio  station  receives  a  basic  grant. 

tB)  No  distribution  of  funds  pur.suant  to 
this  subsection  shall  exceed,  in  any  fi.scn1 
year,  one-balf  of  a  llcensee'ii  or  permittee's 
total  non-Federal  financial  support  diu-lng 
the  fiscal  year  second  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  dUirlbutlon  is  made. 

(7)  Funds  distributed  pursuant  to  this 
.subsection  may  be  used  at  the  discretion  of 
stations  for  purposes  related  to  the  provi- 
sion of  educational  television  and  radio  pro- 
graming, including  but  not  limited  to:  pro- 
ducing, acquiring,  broadcasting  or  otherwise 
dlsjscmiuating  educational  television  or  radio 
programs:  procuring  national  or  regional 
program  distribution  ser\  ices  that  make  edu- 
cationnl  televL&lou  or  radio  programs  avail- 
able for  broadcast  or  other  dissemination  at 
times  chiT^cn  by  stations:  acquiring,  replac- 
ing, and  maintaining  facilities,  and  real 
property  tised  with  facilities,  for  the  produc- 
tion, broadcast  or  other  dlsKeminatiou  of 
educatioual  television  and  radio  programs; 
developing  and  using  noubroadcast  com- 
munications technolc^les  for  educational 
televl^ton  <t  rndio  programing  purposes. 

(ItrlKAi  The  accounU  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually  m  accord- 
ance \KUh  ycneralJy  accepted  audiiing  stand- 
ards by  Independent  certified  public 
accountants  or  independent  licensed  public 
accountants  certified  or  licensed  by  a  reeiila- 
lory  authority  of  a  State  or  other  political 
-Mibdlvlsion  of  the  United  Slates.  The  audits 
.shall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or  places 
where  the  accounts  of  the  Corporation  are 
iiormally  kept.  All  txwks.  accounts,  financial 
records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers, 
thing?,  or  property  belonging  to  or  In  use 
by  the  Corporation  and  necessary  to  fa- 
cliitiite  the  audits  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  person  or  person;>  conducting  the 
audits:  and  frll  facilities  for  verifying  trans- 
actions with  the  balances  or  securities  held 
by  depositories,  fiscal  agents  and  custodians 
sliail  be  afforded  to  such  person  or  persons. 
(B>  The  report  of  each  such  independent 
audit  shall  be  inchided  in  the  annual  re- 
port required  by  subsection  (i)   of  this  sec- 


tion. Tlie  audit  report  shall  set  forth  the 
scope  or  the  audit  and  Include  such  .state- 
ments a?  are  necessary  to  present  fairly  the 
Corporations  assets  and  liabilities,  surplus 
or  deficit,  with  an  analysts  of  the  changes 
therein  during  the  year,  supplemented  rea- 
sonable detail  by  a  statement  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's income  and  expenses  during  the  year. 
and  a  statement  of  the  sources  and  applica- 
tion or  funds,  together  with  the  independent 
auditor's  opinion  of  those  statements. 

(2m  A I  The  financial  transactions  of  the 
Corpora  :o!i  for  nny  fiscal  year  during  which 
Federal  funds  are  available  to  flnandnc 
any  portion  of  its  operations  may  be 
audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice in  accordance  with  the  principles  and 
procedures  applicable  to  commercial  corpo- 
rate iran-sacilons  and  under  such  rules  and 
regular  Ions  a?  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
Any  such  audit  shall  be  conducted  at  the 
place  or  places  where  accounts  of  the  Cor- 
poratiou  are  normally  kept.  The  reprcsenta- 
lAe  o:  the  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
have  access  lo  all  books,  accounts,  records, 
report.^,  files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  Cor- 
poration pertaining  lo  Its  financial  tran.iac- 
ilons  and  accessary  to  facUltate  the  audit, 
nnd  they  shall  be  afforded  full  facilities  for 
verifying  transactions  with  the  balances  or 
.scctirn ies  held  by  depositories,  fucal  agents 
and  cu=:odians.  All  such  books,  account?, 
records,  reports,  files,  papers  and  property 
of  the  Corporation  shall  remain  in  po^es- 
i.oij  and  custody  of  the  Corpora'Jon. 

iB)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Coiigres?.  The  report  to  the  Congress  sha:! 
contain  such  comments  and  hiXormation  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  inform  Congress  of  the  financial  op- 
era! ions  and  condition  of  the  Corporailoa. 
together  with  .such  recommendations  wiiii 
rrspcvt  thereto  as  he  may  deem  adv!sab:c. 
The  report  shall  also  show  =:pe.:iflcally  any 
proe."jm.  eApenditure.  or  other  financial 
trai;saci!on  or  undertaking  observed  In  the 
course  of  the  audit,  which.  In  the  oplniou 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  has  been  carrlcj 
on  or  made  wiihuuC  authority  of  law.  A  copy 
of  e.^'h  report  .shall  be  furnuhcd  to  tae 
r*rc  .idem,  to  the  Secretarj'.  and  tn  ihe  Cor- 
pcrdtion  at  the  lime  &ubu)lited  to  the 
Conyres^. 

(3)  (A)  Each  recipient  of  asslsiance  by 
grant  or  contract,  other  than  a  fixed  price 
contract  auarded  pursuant  to  competitive 
bidding-  procedtires.  under  this  section  sliall 
keep  such  records  as  may  be  reasonably  nec- 
ess-iry  to  ItiUy  disclose  the  amount  and  the 
di.^pa-i;ion  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect or  undertaking  in  connection  with  which 
such  a.^tstanre  is  given  or  u?ed,  and  the 
amount  and  nntvire  of  that  portion  of  ihe 
costs  of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied 
by  other  .sources,  and  such  other  records  as 
will  iflcUli^to  an  erfcctive  audit. 

(B)  TJjc  Corporation  or  any  or  its  duly 
auii;ori.ed  representatives,  shall  huve  acre*! 
ror  ihe  purjxv'it  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documenu.  papers,  and  records  iif 
liie  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to  asslswnce 
received  under  this  section.  The  Comptroller 
GenersI  of  the  United  States  or  anv  of  his 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall  also 
ha\e  occeaa  thereto  for  such  purpose  durhig 
any  £.scal  year  for  which  Federal  ixintis  arc 
available  to  the  Corporation. 
Section  397.  Definitions. 
For  the  purposes  of  sections  390-399  of 
ll.U  title— 

( 1 )  The  term  'Stale"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  virgui  Islands,  Guam.  American 
tSanioa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Ii9land.9. 

(2)  The  term  -construction",  as  applied 
In  educa.ional  television  broadoasiing  faclll- 
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ties  or  educational  radio  broadcasting  facili- 
ties means  the  acquisition  and  Installa- 
tion f^  transmission  apparatus  (Includ- 
ing towers,  microwave  equipment,  boosters. 
[ranslators,  repeaters,  mobile  equipment,  and 
video-recording  eqtUpmeut)  necessary  for 
tcletisloa  broadcasting  or  radio  broadcasting, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Including  apparatus 
which  may  incidentally  be  tised  for  trans- 
mitung  closed  clrettit  televif,ion  programs, 
but  docs  not  IncU'Cie  the  con.<:trttci!on  or 
repitir  of  structures  to  house  such  appai^Viis. 
la  the  case  of  apparatus  the  acquisition  and 
ir^-tallation  cf  which  is  so  included,  ^tich 
it-rm  also  Includes  planning  therefor. 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(4)  The  terms  "State  educational  tele- 
\  lj:ion  agency"  and  "State  editcatlonal  radio 
agency"  mean,  tvith  respect  to  television 
broadcasting  and  radio  broadcn.'iting.  re- 
spectively. (A)  a  bcird  or  commls.'^lon  estab- 
lished by  State  law  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting such  broadcasting  ulthln  a  State, 
iB)  a  board  or  commission  appohitcd  by  the 
Governor  of  a  State  for  such  piirposc  If  such 
uppoiniment  la  not  inconsistent  with  State 
law.  or  (C)  a  State  officer  or  agency  responsi- 
ble for  the  supervision  of  public  elementary 
or  secondary  education  or  public  higher  edu- 
cation within  the  State  which  has  been 
designated  by  the  Governor  to  asourae  re- 
sponsibility for  the  promotion  of  such 
broadcasting:  and,  m  the  case  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  term  "Governor" 
means  the  Board  of  Commls-sicners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and.  In  the  case  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  lf.l.inds.  uieaiis 
the  Hii;h  Comnil&sioner  tliercof. 

<6>  The  term  "nonprofit,"  ar.  applied  to 
any  ioundatlon,  corporation,  or  a-<soclaliou, 
means  a  foundation,  corporation,  or  assocla*. 
lion,  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which 
Uiurcs,  or  may  Inwful'y  inure,  to  tlie  bene- 
fit of  any  private  shaix-holder  or  Individual. 

(0)  Th»  term  "Corporation"  means  the 
Corporation  authorized  to  be  established  by 
subpart  B  of  this  part. 

(7)  The  term  "nonconuucrcial  cducailotial 
bro.'idcasb  station"  means  a  tolevi.>iou  or 
radio  broadcast  station,  which  \,.\)  under 
lh»  ntles  and  regulations  cf  tlie  Federal 
Conim\uiicatlons  Commission  in  cltcct  on  the 
date  01  enactment  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1967,  Is  eligible  to  be  licensed  or  io 
licensed  by  tha  Commission  as  a  noucom- 
mprcial  edticatlonal  radio  or  television  broad- 
cast station  and  which  is  owned  i*nd  operated 
by  a  public  agency  or  rouprofit  private 
foundation,  corporation,  or  a-ssoclatlon  or 
(3)  is  owned  and  operated  by  a  municipality 
and  which  transmits  only  noncommercial 
programs  for  educational  purpo&es. 

(8)  The  term  "intercoimeciion"  means  the 
us9  of  mlcrowa\c-  equipment,  tiooslers,  trans- 
lators, repeaters,  couiuiunicatlon  space  satel- 
lites, or  other  appaiatus,  or  equipment  for 
the  transmission  and  distribution  of  tele- 
^lsion  or  radio  propams  to  noncommercial 
educrt'-lonal  lelevr^ion  or  rAdlo  broadcast 
fi*atioii5. 

(9)  The  term  'educational  u-itvLsion  rr 
radio  programs"  means  programs  which  lue 
pitmarily  deslgncvl  for  educr.tionnl  or  cui- 
tur.d  purposes, 

(ID)  Tlie  term  "noa-Federal  financial  sup- 
port" meana  the  total  value  of  cfl«h  and  the 
fair  market  valtie  of  property  and  services 
(excL'pt  lor  person.il  services  oi  volunteers) 
rectived — 

( Ai  as  gifts,  grants,  bequests,  donations,  or 
other  contributions  for  the  construction  or 
'•pcration  of  non-commercial  educatioual 
broadcast  stations,  or  for  the  production 
acc|Ui3ition.  distribution  or  dissemination  of 
ciliirational  televi.sion  or  radio  projinuns.  and 
rtUtcd  activities,  from  any  source  other  than 
'I)  the  United  States  or  any  at'Cncv  or  es- 
' ablLshment  thereof,  or  ( ii )  anv  public 
tjroadcastlng  entity;  or 

'Bi    as  gifts,  granti.  don.i;i^,ii<.  ..intribu- 


tlona  or  payments  from  any  State,  any 
agency  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 

any  educational  Instltutton  for  the  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  non-commercial  educa- 
tional broadcast  stations  or  for  the  produc- 
tion, acquisition,  distribution  or  dissemina- 
tion of  educational  television  or  radio  pro- 
prams,  or  payments  in  exchange  for  services 
or  materials  respecting  the  provision  of  edu- 
cational or  iu&tnictionr\l  tL*le\hion  or  radio 
progran.s. 

(11 )  Ihe  term  "public  brondc'\»lmg 
entity"  means  the  Curporailon.  any  licensee 
or  permittee  of  a  non-commercial  educa- 
tional broadcast  station,  or  any  nonprofit 
Institution  engaged  primarily  in  the  produc- 
tion, acquisition,  distribution  or  dissemina- 
tion c-r  public  television  and  radio  jircjgrain  - 


3y  Mr,  MATHIAS  'for  himseK 
and  Mr.  Be.\ll>  : 
S.  3826.  A  biU  to  amen(i  the  Internal 
Revenue  Co(5e  of  1954  to  provide  that  a 
married  indhidual  who  files  a  separate 
return  shall  be  taxed  on  his  or  her 
earned  income  at  the  .same  rate  as  an 
unmarried  Individual.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finaiace. 

r.UR  T\X  TllEATitEN-T  FOS  M,«.RBirD  WOilKfTIS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  5  years 
ago,  as  today,  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  was  focused  on  the 
need  for  tax  reform.  It  was.  and  Is.  our 
desire  to  further  equalize  our  growing 
tax  burden,  thereby  creating  a  more  equi- 
table i-y^tem  in  which  each  indiWdual  will 
pay  ijio  fair  share. 

The  culmination  of  this  widespread 
concern  over  tax  equity  was  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1D69.  legislation  whicli 
proved  to  be  a  big  step  forward  in  pro- 
viding much-needed  relief  for  overbur- 
dened American  woiksrs.  One  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Refoi-m  Act  vas  the  re- 
duction of  tax  rates  applied  to  single 
wase  earnei-s.  a  burden  considered  too 
heavy  when  compared  to  that  imposed 
on  married  couples  earning  pimllar  in- 
come.^ *rho  enjoy  the  tax  benefits  of  in- 
come splitting. 

An  unfortunate  byproduct  of  these  ef- 
forts to  lessen  the  tax  load  of  single  in- 
dividuals was,  in  effect,  the  creation  of  a 
"tax  on  marriage."  As  a  result  of  the  Re- 
form Act,  married  couples  in  which  both 
parties  enrn  similar  incomes  are  taxed  at 
a  rate  substantially'  higher  than  are  two 
single  indivldiwls  eai-nlng  ccmn.trnblo 
Incomes. 

Tlie  ■'morriaEe  tax"  Tails  maa  henviUv 
on  couples  of  middle  or  upper  income. 
The  tax  can  be  quite  significant.  Manled 
individuals  earning  salaries  in  the  $12,000 
to  $26,000  range  are  taxed  at  a  rate  that 
is  7>j  to  19  percent  higher  than  that  ap- 
plied to  single  hidlviduals.  Two  persons, 
each  of  whom  earns  $12,000  a  year,  would 
owe  up  to  $1,000  less  tax  If  they  were  sin- 
gle than  If  they  were  married. 

Part  of  the  original  rationale  for  low- 
ering the  tax  rate  for  single  individuals 
was  that  single  persons  have  higher  liv- 
ing costs  than  married  couples.  If  this 
were  true  at  some  time  in  the  past,  it  dees 
not  seem  to  be  neccssarllj*  true  today. 

Moreover,  the  current  tax  laws  mav 
even  be  interpreted  as  a  symbolic  or  even 
real,  policy  declaration  by  the  Congresfl 
that  maniage  Is  to  be  discouraged.  We 
all  know  that  an  Increasing  number  of 
young  couples  live  together  todaj*  with- 
out Incoming  manied.  We  may  or  may 


not  aijprove  of  tliis  trend,  but  I  see  no 
reason  for  the  Congress  to  subsidize  It. 

The  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  today, 
for  myself  and  Senator  Beall.  will  help 
to  equalize  tax  burdeiui.  It  will  not  in- 
crease the  taxes  paid  by  single  persons, 
or  any  other  taxpayers;  it  will  bring 
at»ut  more  Justice  in  our  lax  lows  and 
our  society, 

I  fi'k  unai^imous  consent  that  the  text 
of  tliis  hill  be  piinleu  at  this  point  In  llie 
REror.o. 

Tlierc  being  no  objection,  tlie  bill  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcofd. 
as  follows: 

S.  3826 

Ep  it  cnatted  bv  the  Senate  and  f/ov«e 
of  ReprescHtatircs  of  the  United  Stott:$  of 
Amrnca  in  Congress  (i.7scmbledf, 

SrcTtjN-  1.  Secticn  !  cf  the  InteriiHl  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1054  (relating  to  tax  imposed) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
inf:  neir subsection: 

"(C)       EQCALtZATIOr;      H»TE    rCR      WOBKIKO 

Spousrs. — If  for  any  taxable  year  two  tax- 
payers nre  eligible  to  make  a  single  return 
Jointly  under  secUou  6013  and  each  has 
earned  income,  and  the  total  tax  payablv 
by  the  two  without  regard  to  this  section  Is 
greater  than  the  total  of  the  taxes  that  each 
would  pfiy  if  each  filed  as  a  single  individual, 
then  nmlPi?  the  tsxpayers  have  chosen  the 
benefi'.a  of  part  I,  subchapter  Q.  relating  to 
income  averaging)  there  shall  be  s'.-btracted 
from  tl.e  total  tax  otherwise  payable  by  such 
taxpayers  au  amount  computed  as  follows: 
"(1)  Tliere  shall  aist  be  computed  tha 
10T*:er  of  the  total  tax  payable  by  such  tax- 
payers 'i\-lthout  regard  to  this  section  on  the 
basis  of  either  a  Joint  return  or  separate  ■ 
returns,  excluding  dU  hirome  other  il-.m 
earned  Income; 

"(2)  There  shall  then  be  computed  the 
total  tax  payable  by  such  taxpayers  if  each 
had  been  entitled  to  file  a  return  as  a  single 
Individual,  but  excluding  all  income  other 
than  e.irned  income.  In  niakir.g  5uch  compu- 
tation, either  itemized  deductions  mi'st  he 
claimed  on  both  returns  or  the  standard 
deductions  or  low  Income  allowance  shall 
be  subject  to  the  restrleUons  Imposed  un- 
der section  141  In  the  case  of  a  separate  re- 
turn by  a  married  indi\idu:\I: 

"(3)  The  result  of  the  compuLatiou  pro- 
vided m  <3)  shall  be  subtracted  from  the 
restUt  of  the  computation  provided  in  (l>. 
and  the  difference  shall  reduce  the  total  tax 
otherT;-i«e  payable  under  this  chapter. 
In  ai'.y  c.T«e  where  e.irned  income  Is  ccmmn- 
nlty  income  under  community  property 
laws  applicable  to  such  income,  the  amount 
of  su^rh  income  which  ij  considered  ihe 
earned  Income  of  n  tnxpnyer  for  purposes  rs 
the  Ci-y:nputotion--;  under  this  pubj^ectlon  aiw^* 
be  the  amoimt  ct  ^uch  Income  which  noi-id 
be  Ihe  eartied  Incnnie  of  thar  lAxpaver  i: 
.<!uch  incrme  did  nor  ron?tifite  t-omn.u"i'v 
propertv.* 

Sec  2.  T!ie  amendment  made  by  section 
1  or  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  yeors 
ending  siier  the  dr.'e  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


EyMr.KENN'ZDY: 

S.  5827.  A  bill  to  provide  .'or  the  a.^- 
,iustiiient  of  status  of  certain  aUens  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-. 

Ml-.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introduchig  today  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  is  an  effort  to  contribute  an 
additional  legislative  alteraative  In  the 
continuing  discassion  over  how  to  deal 
with  the  issue  of  Uleeal  aliens.  A  great 
deal  lins  been  said  about  this  i^=ue  la 
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recent  years,  and  the  time  Is  long  over- 
due for  Congress  to  enact  meaningful 
legislation  in  tills  important  area  of 
public  policy  and  concern.  Tlie  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  accomplishes  these 
lirincipal  objectives: 

First,  the  bill  provides  an  authority  to 
regularize  the  status  of  illegal  ahcns,  and 
other  aliens  present  in  the  United  States 
in  ^'iolation  of  law,  who  have  been 
physically  present  in  our  countr>-  for  at 
least  3  years  and  arc  othenvise  sdmis- 
slhle  for  pei-manent  resider.ce. 

Second,  the  bill  places  reasonable 
sanctions  ou  the  employers  of  illegal 
aliens. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  f.^r  the  ad.tii.«t- 
ment  of  status  of  nonimmigrant  aliens 
from  Western  Hemisphere  countries  on 
the  same  basis  as  noiummigront  aliens 
from  Eastern  Hemisphere  countries. 

And  fourtli.  the  bill  amends  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  bar  iob  discrimina- 
tion against  "aliens  lawfully  admitted 
lor  permanent  residence." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  extremely  hipeful 
that  humane  and  meaningful  legislation 
incorporating  these  objectives  will  be 
enacted  by  Congress  within  the  near 
future.  I  am  equally  hopeful  that  addi- 
tional immigration  reforms  will  also  be 
accomplished  very  soon.  These  reforms — 
involving  a  worldwide  afsylum  policv  for 
refugees,  the  more  equitable  allocation 
of  visas  to  immigrants  from  Western 
Hemisphere  countries,  and  other  mat- 
ters— are  contained,  in  the  main,  in  US. 
981,  which  Is  currently  pending  in  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and  S.  2643, 
which  I  introduced  last  November. 

Mr.  President.  I  asl:  un^^nimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing and  a  brief  summary  of  Its  sum- 
mary be  printed  at  tliis  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objeciion,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recobd,  as  follows; 
s.  3827 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howie  of 
neiireaentat'cea  c/  tUe  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  a^seinbted,  Thm  tliig 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  Amendments  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  <ai  Notwithsuindlng  any  otlier 
provisions  of  law  and  wUhoiit  regard  to  the 
numerical  limitations  specincd  In  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (B  U.S.C.  1101), 
the  status  of  any  alien  who  Is  In  the  United 
States  In  violation  of  law  inav  be  adjusted 
by  the  Attorney  Oencral,  In  ills  discretion 
and  under  stich  regulations  as  lie  m,iy  pre 
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mancnt  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  order 
of  the  Attorney  General  approving  the  appli- 
cation for  adjustment  of  status. 

(dl  Application  for  adjustment  of  status 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  <a) 
of  tlils  section  may  be  made  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  but  not  later 


^f.fni.'S^""'  "'J'  "'  .'!?^  5"^'  ^^"^  >■'"  ^-     "".■'I'';",  agent,  or  referrer  h^  made  a  bona 
ginning  on  or  alter  the  date  of  enactment     f.dc  mou 
of  this  Act. 


(e)  Except  as  otherv,  l.'e  provided  m  this 
section,  the  dcflnltlons  cont.-ilned  m  .section 
101  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
Phall  appl3*  to  tbis  section. 

Src.  3.  Section  245  of  the  Imml.Tratlnn  and 
Nailonalliy  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1S5S»  Is  amended 
to  read  as  followti; 

"Stc.  245.  (a)  The  status  of  an  alien.  o:her 
than  an  alien  crewman  or  any  ali^jn  a<imltted 
in  transit  wilhout  visa  under  section  238(d>, 
«ho  was  ln.5pecrtd  and  admitted  cr  peroled 
into  the  United  states  may  te  adjusted  by 
the  Attonity  General,  in  hl.5  diacrellon  and 
under  ouch  resulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
to  that  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  If  (1)  the  alien  ma!:es 
an  application  for  such  adjustment.  |2)  the 
alien  Is  eligible  to  receive  an  Immigrant  visa 
and  Is  admissible  to  tde  United  States  for 
permanent  residence,  and  (3)  an  Immigrant 
visa  Is  Immediately  available  to  him  al  the 
time  his  application  Is  filed:  Provided.  That 
any  alien  who  meets  the  quallAeatlons  of  an 
all?n  refugee  as  set  forth  In  section  203(a) 
(7)  and  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  shell  be  eligible  to  make  an  appllca- 
lion  for  adjustment  regardless  of  such  alien's 
means  of  entry  Into  the  United  States. 

".b)  Upon  the  approval  of  an  application 
for  adjustment  made  under  subsection  (a), 
tile  Attorney  General  shall  record  the  aliens 
lawful  admission  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  the  order  of  the  Attornev  Gen- 
eral appruvhig  the  application  for  t'be  ad- 
justment of  status  ■;■!  made,  and  the  Secre- 
tar\'  of  state  shall  reduce  by  one  the  number 
ci"  the  pre.'crence  or  nonpreference  visas  au- 
thorized to  be  Issued  under  section  203(a) 
w.thln  the  class  to  -.vhich  the  alien  Is  charge- 
able, for  the  fiscal  year  then  current." 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  249(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  Is  amended  by 
htrlklng  out  "June  30,  1948"  and  inserting  m 
Ueu  thereof  "October  3.  1965". 

lb)  The  heading  of  section  249  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  strlltlng  out  "JfWE  30, 
1945"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "OCTO- 
BER 3.  19S5". 

(c)  Item  249  m  the  table  of  contents  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June 
30,  1D48"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 3,  1965 '. 


v.-ith  regulations  which  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Attctrney  General  that  such  person  Is 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  that  such 
person  is  an  alien  lawfully  odmlticd  for  per- 
manent residence  or  Is  an  alien  authorized  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  accept  emplovment, 
Than  be  deemed  prima  facie  proof  that  such 


iry  as  provided  In  this  paragraph. 
Tlie  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
shrill  prepare  forms  for  the  use  of  employers, 
ase;it  J,  and  referrers  in  obtalnmg  such  wrlt- 
it.-n  statements  and  shall  furnish  such  forms 
to  employers,  agents,  and  referrers  upon 
rotiuest. 

"(21  If,  on  evidence  or  information  he 
docms  per.'uasive.  the  Attorney  General  con- 
cludes that  an  employer,  agent,  or  referrer 
h.is  violated  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (I), 
liic  Attorney  Cencrol  shall  serve  a  citation  f.n 
il'c  employer,  agent,  or  referrer  informing 
I'iin  of  auch  apparent  violation. 

.;!)  If  the  Attorney  General  fltids  that 
ar,:.  employer,  agent,  or  referrer  upon  whom 
such  cit.itlon  has  been  served  has  thereafter 
violated  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
.'ttorney  General  sholl  assess  a  penalty  of 
1,01  less  than  $1,000  for  each  alien  m  respect 
to  whom  any  violation  of  paragraph  (I)  Is 
f.onnd  to  have  occurred. 

"(41  A  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by 
the  Attorney  General  only  after  the  person 
charged  with  a  violation  under  paragraph 
(3)  has  been  given  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing and  the  Attorney  General"  has  deter- 
mljicd  that  a  violation  did  occur,  and  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  which  is  warranted. 
The  hearing  shall  be  of  record  and  con- 
ducted before  an  immigration  officer  desig- 
nated by  the  Attorney  General,  individually 
or  by  regulation  and  the  proceedings  shall 
be  conducted  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  title  5,  section  664  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

"(51  If  the  person  against  whom  a  civil 
penalty  Is  assessed  falls  to  pay  the  penalty 
within  the  time  prescrlijed  in  such  order, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  file  a  suit  to  col- 
lect the  amount  m  any  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States.  In  any  such  suit 
or  In  ai^y  other  suit  seeking  to  review  the 
Attorney  General's  determination,  the  suit 
shall  be  determined  solely  upon  the  adminis- 
trative record  upon  which  the  civil  penalty 
v.-as  Rs-sessed  and  the  Attorney  General's 
findings  of  fact.  If  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole, 
than  ijo  conclusive. 

"(c)  Any  employer  or  person  who  has  been 
assessed   a    civil   penalty   under   subsection 


(b)  (3)  which  has  become  final  and  there- 
after violates  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  be 
Sec.  5.  Sccllou  274  of  the  Immigration  and  "^sessed  a  civil  penalty  of  not  less  than  «2.00fl 
Nationality  Act  (8  UE.C.  13241  is  amended  '°''  '^'^'^  '"*"  ""  respect  to  whom  any  vlola- 
by  deleting  the  proviso  In  paragraph  4  sub-  "°°  "'  ""^  subsection  occiws.  The  provlnloiis 
.section  (a)  and  by  redesignating  subsection  "'  subsections  (b)(4)  and  (b)(5l  shall  he 
(bl  as  subsection  (c)  and  adding  new  sub-  aPPhcable  to  violations  of  this  subsection." 
sections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  to  read  as  follows-  ^'^'''    '•    ""    'h^    Immigration    and    Na- 


scrlbe,  to  that  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted         •■"^>  "  >  I'  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  em-     m^il'L^h', 't  ^^^^^f^^  ir"'"'?,^  '">- 
for  permanent  residence  It—  Plojcr  or  any  person  octlng  as  an  agent  for     "l™^!'  T  section  274   t.>e  following 


-  -  .1  acting  as  an  agent  for 

(1)    the  alien  makes   an  application   for  ""^^  ""  emplo.ver,  or  any  person  who  for  a 

such  adjustment:  and  ^^^'  reiers  an  alien  for  employment  by  such 

(21    the   alien    (A)    h.'.s    been    physically  "^  employer,  to  employ,  continue  to  employ, 

present  m  the  United  Slates  for  at  "least  3  ?,  „',°!f'<,.'7  '"P'oy^cn'  any  alien  Ui  the 

years  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  tills  Act  , 'Jf?  ^'"Jf'  "."o  has  not  been  lawfully  ad- 

and  (B>  Is  eligible  to  receive  an  Immigrant  "";1™  '°  '"«  United  States  for  permanent 


visa  and  Is  admissible  to  the  United  Slates  '"'f'''''"''-  unless  the  employment  of  such     fare  shall  disclose  to  the  Service  the  name 

for  permanent  residence  sheu  is  authorized  by  the  Attorney  Geueral:      -■-  — ..--..-- 

(b,  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  L'enf  fhali'Sot  bTde'eZdTo'hlf'T^' ,  "h 

applicable  to  any  alien  described  to  subsec  Sfs  siibs^ctlon  i?  ht  hT  ^.H.  .  h ''  ''','h'' 
lion   (ai    of  this  section  who  Is  physically  "'0»ctlon  if  he  has  made  a  bona  nde 


Ek-ll:r^^J^^o.^r«     SSSThSrirrSJtr^'S 


eijBCtment  of  this  Act.  and  to  the  spouse 
■  nd  child  of  any  such  alien,  regardless  of 
their  citizenship  and  place  of  birth,  who  are 
prtMut  with  such  alien  in  the  United  States. 
ic)  Upon  approval  of  an  application  for 
adjustment  of  status  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
record  the  alien's  lawful  admlseicn  for  per- 


Im  is  a  citizen  or  an  alien, 
and  If  an  alien,  whether  he  Is  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  Unit*d  States  for  permanent 
residence  or  is  authorized  by  the  Attorney 
General  lo  accept  employment:  Provided 
further.  That  evidence  establishing  that  the 
employer,  referrer.  or  agent  has  obtained 
from  the  person  employed  or  referred  by  him 
a  sisued  statement  la  writing  In  conformity 


new  section; 

DISCI.OBrRE  OF  ILLEGAL  ALirjJS  WHO  MIE  FK- 
CCIVINC  ASSISTANCL  UNDER  THE  SOCIAL  SE- 
CPRirV    ACT 

"Sec.  274A.  Any  oQicor  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wcl- 


BJ'.d  most  recent  address  of  any  alien  who 
such  officer  or  employee  knows  is  not  law- 
fully Ui  the  United  States  and  who  is  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  any  State  plan  under 
title  I.  X,  XIV.  XVI.  XIX,  or  part  A  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  or  with  respect 
to  whom  supplemental  security  income  bene- 
ftt-s  are  being  paid  under  tiUe  XVI  of  auch 
Act." 

(bi  Chapter  8  of  title  n  of  the  table  of 
contents  of  the  Immigration  and  National* 
ity  Act  IS  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately below  item  274  the  following: 

■■Sec    274A.    Disclcsure    of    lUeyal    aiiciis 
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who  are  receiving  assistance  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act." 

SEC.  7.  The  flrsi,  paragraph  of  section  1546 
of  title  IB  of  the  United  Stales  Code  la 
ait'.ended  to  read  as  follows: 

'Whoever  forges,  counterfeits,  alters,  or 
falsely  makes  any  Immigrant  or  nonUnml- 
erant  vUa.  permit,  border  crossing  card, 
alien  registration  receipt  card,  or  other  doc- 
ument prescribed  by  statute  or  regulation 
for  entry  Into  or  as  evidence  of  authorized 
s'ay  in  the  United  States,  or  utters,  uses, 
attempts  to  use,  possesses,  obtains,  accepts, 
or  receives  any  such  visa,  permit,  border 
crossing  card,  alien  registration  receipt  card. 
or  other  document  prescribed  by  statute  or 
regulation  for  entry  Into  or  as  evidence  of 
authorized  stay  In  the  United  States,  know- 
ing It  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  altered, 
or  fafgely  made,  or  to  have  been  procured 
by  means  of  any  false  claim  or  statement, 
or  to  have  been  otherwise  procured  by 
fraud  or  unlawluiiy  obtained:  of. 

SEC  e.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act, 
umess  othenvise  speciflcally  provided 
therein,  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the 
validity  of  any  document  or  proceedmg 
which  ehaU  be  valid  at  the  time  this  Act 
shall  take  ofTect,  or  to  affect  any  prosecution, 
suit,  action,  or  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal, 
done  or  existing,  at  the  ume  this  Act  shall 
take  effect;  but  as  to  all  such  prosecutions, 
suits,  actions,  proceedings,  statutes,  condi- 
tions, rights,  acts,  things,  liabilities,  obliga- 
tions, or  matters,  the  statutes  or  parts  of 
statutes  repealed  by  this  Act  are,  unless 
otherxise  specmcally  provided  therein, 
hereby  continued  in  force  and  effect. 

Skc.  9.  (al  Section  7151  of  tuie  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  "employees"  the  following: 
"who  are  citizens  or  aliens  iawfuilv  admitted 
for  permanent  residence". 

(b)  SecUon  703  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term 
'indivldtul'  appUes  to  a  citizen  of  or  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
to.  the  United  States." 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  after  ex- 
puntlon  of  ninety  days  followmg  the  data 
of  its  enactment. 
SCMMABT  op  Immigration  Bili.  iNraoaucEO 
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Section  1:  designates  the  bill  the  "Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  Amendments  of 
1974". 

Section  3:  provides  an  authority  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  adjust  the  status  "of 
ony  alien  who  Is  In  the  United  States  in 
violation  of  law"  to  that  of  "an  alien  law- 
fitlly  admitted  for  permanent  residence." 

(a)  The  alien  must  apply  for  such  ad- 
justment of  status. 

(b)  The  aUen  must  have  been  phvslcallv 
present  In  the  U.S.  for  at  least  3  years  and 
is  otherwise  eligible  to  receive  an  immigrant 
visa  and  U  odmljislble  to  the  U.S.  for  perma- 
iient  residence. 

Section  3 :  provides  for  the  adjustment  of 
status  of  non-lmmlgrant  aliens  from  West- 
ern Hemisphere  countries  on  the  some  basis 
as  non-lmmlgrant  aliens  from  Eastern  Heml- 
J=phere  countries. 

Section  4:  facilitates  "a  record  of  lawful 
admission  for  permanent  residence"  for  an 
alien  who  Is  present  hi  the  US.  In  viola- 
tion, and  who  entered  the  US  to  Oct 
3.  1966. 

Section  S:  bars  the  emplovment  of  lUegal 
miens  and  other  aliens  not  authorized  to 
work,  and  provides  for  a  3-step  sanctions 
procedure  on  the  employer  of  such  aliens. 
The  3-step  sanctions  procedure.  InvolvUie 
civil  penalties.  Is  as  follows: 

(a)  After  the  first  violation,  the  Attorney 
General  "sluiH  serve  a  citation  "  on  the  em- 
ployer. 
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lb)  In  case  of  a  second  violation,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  assess  such  employ- 
er "a  penalty  of  not  loss  than  Si.ooo  for  each 
alien"  employed, 

(c)  In  case  of  a  third  violation,  the  em- 
ployer "shall  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  less  than  S2.000  for  each  alien"  em- 
ploved  m  violation  o[  law. 

Section    6:    technical   amendment. 

Sectioti  7;  stiengihciis  present  law  regard- 
ing the  fB:^ificatioii  and  forgery  of  Immi- 
gration documents. 

Section   B:    technical   amendment. 

Section  9:  .imends  the  CI'  :i  Rights  Act  of 
3964  to  bar  Job  discrimination  against  '"aliens 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence.' 

Sec:ioii  10:  ennctment  date. 


.o.DDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

AND  JOLNT  RESOLXJTIONS 

s.  zai 

At  th(!  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  tlie 

Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Craksion) 

was  added  os  a  cospousor  of  S.  707.  the 

Ageniiy  for  Consumer  Advocacy  Act. 

S.    1134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son 1  was  added  as  a  cospousor  of  S.  1 134, 
relating  to  conservation  and  orderly  de- 
velopment of  the  hard  mineral  resources 
of  tlie  deep  seabed  pending  the  adoption 
of  an  inteinational  regime  therefor, 

8.  2801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prcsmire.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  i  Mr.  Hartke  '  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  2801,  the  bill 
to  prevent  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration from  regulating  safe  vitamins  as 
dangerous  drugs. 

5.  2898 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sparicman,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2898  to  modify 
reserve  requirements  of  memb!?r  banlcs 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System:  to  e.ttend 
such  lequirements  to  other  institutions 
that  accept  demand  deposits  or  certain 
other  types  of  deposits;  to  minimize  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  extend  credit  to 
such  institutions;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

s.  aesT 

At  the  request  of  Mi",  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hccii 
Seoul  ,vas  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3657,  the  State  Lottery  Exemption  Act 
of  1974. 

S.    S7S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  FRO.'iMiRE.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3759,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  to  require  the  Cngressional  Of- 
fice of  tlie  Budget  to  prepare  fiscal  notes 
for  bills  and  joint  resolutions. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  \ 
RESOLUTION 


SENATE   RESOLUTION    352 

At  his  o«"n  request,  Mr.  Weickeh  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 352,  amending  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  to  confer  upon  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences jurisdiction  over  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
when  enacted 
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CONSL-MER  PROTECTION— AGENCY 
FOR  CONSUMER  ADVOCACY- 
AMENDMENTS 

A7IENDMENT    J.'n.    ]C33 

'Ordered  to  be  pruned  and  lo  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HELM,3  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  I S.  707)  to  establish  a  Council  of  Con- 
sumer Advisors  m  the  Executive  OfUce  oi 
the  Precident,  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent Consumer  Proteclion  Agency,  and  to 
authorize  a  program  of  grants,  in  order 
to  protect  and  serve  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers, and  for  other  purposes, 

AMENDUENtS    NOS.    1G33-1637 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lit;  on 
the  table.) 

M;".  ERVIN  submitted  five  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  bv  hhn 
to  the  till  (S.  707)  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    163D 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
tlie  tdble.) 

Mr.  CUR"ns  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  707),  .supra. 

Mr.  CUR"ns.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  sponsors  of  the  CPA 
recognized  the  necessity  of'  exempting 
certain  activities  from  the  provisions  of 
the  bili.  The  purpose  of  these  exemptions 
of  course,  is  to  assure  that  the  CPA  will 
not  become  involved  in  certain  proceed- 
ings which  are  adequately  provided  for  by 
existing  agencies  and  boards. 

I  am  confident  that  it  has  never  been 
the  intention  of  the  sponsors  to  reacli 
proceedings  and  activities  which  are  far 
removed  from  the  direct  concerns  of  the 
consumers.  Since  the  focus  of  CPA"s  con- 
cern is  the  mBileetplace  transactions  and 
the  regulatoi-j'  decisions  which  do  not 
ordinnrily  provide  for  a  representation  of 
consumer  interests  during  the  decision- 
making process,  I  would  caU  attention 
to  an  area  which,  like  labor-managemeni 
activities,  should  likewise  be  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Pesticides  have  been  regulated  since 
1910  when  the  Federal  Insecticide  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticide  Act  was  enacted 
which  prevented  the  manufacture,  sale 
or  transportation  of  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  insecticides  and  fungicides  and 
authorized  the  regulation  of  sales  of  in- 
secticides and  fungicides.  That  act  wn'; 
substantially  amended  on  numerous  oc- 
casions, particularly  in  1947  and  1964 
and  most  recently  in  1972.  The  197'' 
amendments  added  to  the  prertous  regu- 
latory restricUons— in  the  form  of  label- 
ing lequirements — controls  over  the  use 
of  pesticides. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity which  is  vested  in  tlie  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  a  number  of  addi- 
tional regulotoD"  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  are  actively 
engaged  hi  regulatory  functions  which 
impact  on  the  Industry  and  upon  the 
agricultural  sector.  Among  these  are  the 
Food  and  Drug  Admini.'^tration,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  both  the  Fed- 
er^  and  State  level,  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration,  State 
environmental  agencies,  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  All  of  tliese  in  one 
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way  or  another  provide  regulatory  as- 
surance 10  consumers. 

Pesticides  today  are  subject  to  exten- 
f  Ive  premarliet  testing  lx>tli  as  to  efficacy 
and  safety  to  man  and  the  environment. 
Because  of  the  demands  of  the  Envlron- 
tneutal  Protection  Agency,  new  pesticides 
are  subject  to  approximately  6'  i  years  of 
testing  at  a  cost  of  S5  million  in  order  to 
obtain  a  registration.  And  at  the  pre.'ient 
rate  of  iiifl.ition  the  figure  is  undoubtedly 
on  the  rise. 

H  a  pesticide  use  involves  a  food  crop, 
a  tolerance  for  that  pesticide  on  that  crop 
must  be  established.  The  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  would  impose  additional 
and  needless  burdens  on  an  alread,v  over- 
regulated  industry,  and,  therefore,  this 
industry  should  also  be  e.Ncluded  from 
the  act. 

As  has  been  slated  previously,  for  more 
than  40  years  Congress  has  endeavored 
to  guard  against  "govemment  by  Injimc- 
tion"  by  drafting  narrow  and  specific 
substantive  labor  regulations  and  by  en- 
trusting the  administration  of  those 
regulations  to  experLs  in  the  field.  It 
would  be  entirely  contrary  to  this  philos- 
ophy to  allow  the  CPA.  whose  base  con- 
cerns are  with  ti-ansacttons  in  the  mar- 
ketplace wWch  affect  consumers  immedi- 
ately and  directly,  to  intenene  in  any 
area  so  far  removed  from  the  marlcet- 
place.  and  in  proceedings  already  so  ade- 
quately covered  by  existing  agencies  of 
the  Govemment. 

The  regulation  of  pesticides  is  such  a 
complex  matter  that  such  detei-minations 
must,  of  necessity,  be  made  by  persons 
who  are  trained  and  qualified  to  take  into 
account  the  manj'  technical  a.spects  of 
the  specific  situation,  and  to  determine 
which  questions  have  the  validity  to 
justify  the  extra  burden  and  expense 
which  is  ultimately  borne  by  the  con- 
sumers. 

In  a  larger  sense,  industi-y  serves  only 
as  the  vehicle  which  provides  the  needed 
products  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
regulatory  requirements  imposed  by  an 
agency  of  Govemment.  As  such,  the  costs 
of  obtaining  the  infoi-mation  and  docu- 
mentation requested  in  support  of  a 
product  registration  is  a  cost  of  doing 
business.  The  ultimate  cost  refiects  the 
costs  of  regulatory  compliance.  Thus,  it 
is  in  the  public  interest,  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  consumers  to  avoid  unwarranted 
restrictions  on  the  industrj-. 

Consumers  are  acutely  aware  of  what 
Inflation  Is  doing  to  their  family  budget, 
the  cost  of  living.  The  availability  of 
agricultural  chemicals  for  use  In  a  Ne- 
braska cornfield  to  increase  com  yields 
actually  keeps  the  food  bill  from  being 
much  higher  than  it  is  presently.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  use  of  agricultural 
chemicals  to  control  insects,  weeds  and 
crop  diseases  is  responsible  for  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  the  eflSciency  of 
production  tor  which  American  farmers 
are  noted.  Restrict  the  availability  of 
these  products  to  the  American  farmer, 
and  the  lower  yields  which  would  surely 
come  will  restrict  the  total  supply  of  food 
products  and  result  in  fiu-ther  upv.'ard 
pressure  in  the  form  of  prices,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  of  us  would  want  to  be 
responsible  for  tui-ther  increases  in  the 
cost  of  li^-ing  by  imposing  additional  un- 
needed   restrictions   through   the   CPA 


upon  an  industry  wlilch  is  already  so 
highly  regulated.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it.  the  interest  of  the  consumer  Is  already 
adequately  represented  before  the  nu- 
merous agencies  of  Govemment  which 
are  speclflcnlly  charged  with  pe.5ticide 
resnilation. 

With  the  current  concern  over  short- 
ages, high  prices,  people  on  fixed  in- 
comes, and  a  general  surge  in  the  cost  of 
liilng.  it  does  not  seem  prudent  to  con- 
sider the  foi-motion  of  an  agency  which 
might  sound  good  politically,  but  which 
m  action  can  only  serve  to  increase  the 
cost  of  Government  at  a  time  when  tlie 
vnst  majority  of  American  taxpayers  are 
unanimous  in  their  desire  to  cut  infla- 
tion, to  lower  the  cost  of  living,  to  bring 
nee<ied  relief  to  low  and  fi.\ed  hicome 


immeasurably  to  the  growth  of  a  secure 
and  increasingly  prosperous  South  Ko- 
rean nation.  Yet  today  that  sacrifice  of 

American  lives  and  resources  is  mocked 

not,  only  by  the  mounting  tyranny  of 
the  dictatorial  government  of  Park 
Ciiung  Hee,  but  even  more  by  our  own 
Governments  wilUngness  to  buttress 
such  a  regime  by  bliudlj'  perpetuating  a 
massive  program  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance. 

As  we  look  back  on  the  Korean  his- 
tory of  the  past  100  years,  Mr,  President, 
we  see  a  story  heavy  with  human  suffer- 
ing and  suppressed  aspiration.  From 
1876.  when  Japan  'opened  the  door"  to 
the  Hermit  Kingdom,  until  1945,  when 
Japanese  militari,';m  was  finally  crushed, 
the  Korean  people  were  subjected  to  a 
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groups,  and  to  improve  the  supply  of    demeaning,  harsh,  and  increasingly  ex- 
for.H  »nrt  n,h„,.  .„.,„™=.  „„„..  ploitative  Colonial  rule.  The  rele^e  f rom 

that  bondage  at  the  close  of  World  War 
II  promised  the  Koreans  a  new  era  of 
self-realization  and  national  fulfillment. 
But  that  promise  was  short-lived.  For 
no  sooner  had  the  Japanese  occupation 
ended  than  Korea  was  divided  by  the  vic- 
torious but  competing  superpowers,  and 
the  land  of  the  Koreans  became  a  penin- 
sular theater  for  a  microcosmic  enact- 
ment of  the  emerging  cold  war.  The 
North  was  cast  In  the  role  of  surrogate 
for  the  Kremlin  in  its  seeming  expan- 
sionist design,  the  South  as  surrogate  for 
the  United  States  in  its  policy  of  contain- 
ment. As  Ideological  frenzy  mounted 
among  the  superpowers,  so  too  did  it 
among  their  Korean  clients.  And  eventu- 
ally, through  the  war  which  erupted  and 
into  its  aftermath,  the  contest  of  the  two 
Koreas  took  on  a  life  of  its  own— until 
even  today,  as  tlie  superpower  adversar- 
ies grope  toward  a  normalization  of  re- 
lations, the  two  Koreas  remain  locked  in 
a  postme  of  confrontation,  with  recon- 
ciliation only  a  dim  hope. 

The  legacy  of  colonial  exploitation  and 
the  continuing  division  of  their  land  have 
been  a  heavy  burden  for  the  Korean  peo- 
ple to  bear.  Nevertheless,  there  have  in 
recent  years  been  indications  that  Korea 
was  emerging  steadily  from  the  tragedy 
of  her  past.  We  know  little  of  evenU  in 
the  North.  But  in  the  South  at  least, 
where  reside  over  30  million  Koreans  as 
against  barely  15  million  in  the  North, 
the  economy  lias  progressed  rapidly.  And 
fundamentally  even  more  Important,  we 
have— at  least  until  recently— witnessed 
the  dawrung  in  South  Korea  of  civil  in- 
stitutions and  traditions  of  a  genuinely 
representative  character.  Today,  how- 
ever, that  achievement  is  in  peril. 

For  the  regime  of  Park  Chung  Hee.  by 
its  increasingly  rutiiless  abrogation  of 
civU  Uberties  and  its  con-upt  use  of  the 
Korean  Judicial  process  for  political  re- 
crimination, is  tlireotening  to  extinguish 
the  young  democratic  tradition  which 
has  been  nurtured  In  South  Korea  at 
such  cost.  Slowly,  Inexorably,  South 
Korea  is  now  losing  to  internal  despotism 
the  freedom  wliich  so  many  Koreans  and 
Americans  gave  their  lives  to  defend. 

For  the  past  2>i  years,  under 
the  pretense  of  protecting  his  people 
from  external  agression.  President 
Park  has  systematically  denuded 
the  constitutional  structure  of  South 
Korea.  Through  a  series  of  "emergency 
measures."  martial  law  has  been  insti- 


focd  and  other  consumer  goods 

Such  goals  can  best  be  attained  by 
proper  regulations  administered  by  ex- 
isting agencies  whicli  are  already  staffed 
with  capable  individuals  who  have  the 
expertise  in  their  respective  professions. 
The  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
would  impose  additional  and  needless 
burdens  on  the  pesticide  indust.ry.  al- 
ready an  oveiTcguIated  industry,  and 
therefore.  Congress  deems  it  appropriate 
to  exclude  pesticides  from  coverage  un- 
der the  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1974. 
Consumer  interests  are  already  ade- 
quately considered  by  EPA  in  the  pesti- 
cide registration  and  use  functions  and 
consumer  organizations  and  individuals 
have  appropriate  access  to  provide  that 
Agency  with  their  views.  The  total  of 
regulatory  activity  by  EPA.  Food  and 
Drug,  and  other  agencies  have  provided 
us  as  consumers  of  American  foods  with 
tlie  safest  food  supply  mechanism  in  the 
entire  world. 

AMr.VDMrNT  NO.   Ifl40 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
ihe  table.* 

Mr.  TAPT  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  707),  supra, 

AME.VDXIENTS    NOS.    1642    TO    164  5 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  four 
amendments,  intended  to  tx  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  <S.  707),  supra. 


ATvlENDMENT  OP  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

AMENDUKNT  KG.    1639 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

KOREA    AND    THE    BUI«DKrESS    OF    AMTP.ICAN 
FOREIGN  Am 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  two  decades  ago.  the  United  States 
went  to  war  to  defend  the  concept  of 
democracy  on  the  Korean  peninsula. 
Analytic  historians  may  debate  the  wis- 
dom of  that  decision,  but  one  thing  is 
clear;  The  sacrifice  was  immense.  Nearly 
34.000  Americans  gave  their  lives  to  pre- 
serve a  line  of  demarcation  that  would 
allow  at  least  a  majority  of  the  Korean 
people  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  .system 
of  political  representation  and  personal 
liberty.  In  the  wars  aftermath.  Ameri- 
can assistance  continued,  and  for  20 
years  the  United  States  has  contributed 


tuted,  the  National  Assembly  dissolved, 
dissent  stifled,  and  prominent  Korean 
citizens  Jailed  for  patently  specious 
reasons. 

Most  recently,  a  former  President  of 
South  Korea.  Yun  Po  Sun.  and  three 
other  distinguished  Korean  leaders,  two 
of  them  noted  clergymen,  were  placed  on 
trial  before  a  military  court  on  charges 
of  subversion  that  carry  a  possible  sen- 
tence of  death.  Already  convicted  on 
such  charges  are  Kim  Chi  Ha.  Korea's 
best-known  poet,  who  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment  after  ini- 
tially being  sentenced  to  death;  Chang 
Jun  Ha,  the  former  publisher  of  the 
country's  most  respected  intellectual 
magazine,  who  has  been  sentenced  to  15 
years'  imprtsonment;  and  89  other  cler- 
gj'men,  students,  and  members  of  the 
opposition  party,  who  have  been  given 
sentences  ranging  from  15  years  to  life 
imprisonment  to  death.  Reports  are 
widespread  that  many  of  tliese  defend- 
ants have  been  tortured  severely  during 
interrogation. 

In  addition,  Kim  Dae  Jung,  who  was 
Park's  opponent  in  the  1971  presidential 
election  and  who  was  kidnapped  from 
his  Tokyo  hotel  room  a  year  ago  by 
South  Korean  agents,  is  now  on  trial 
before  a  civilian  court  on  newly  con- 
trived charges  of  election  law  violations 
alleged  to  have  occurred  in  1967  and 
1971. 

Meanwhile,  witli  little  but  the  faintest 
glimmer  of  protest,  the  Govertunent  of 
the  United  States  has  continued  to  dis- 
pense aid  to  the  Park  regime.  Indeed, 
presently  before  Congress  is  a  fiscal  year 
1975  program  of  Korean  assistance,  pro- 
posed by  this  administration,  in  the  total 
of  nearly  one-half  billion  dollars. 

On  the  economic  side,  this  proposed 
program  exceeds  $180  million.  On  the 
military  side,  the  program  includes  $162 
million  in  outright  grr.nts,  $52  million 
in  concessionary  credit  sales,  and  $21 
million  in  so-called  excess  defense  arti- 
cles. With  respect  to  the  latter  categorj', 
we  have  learned  from  experience  that 
weapons  and  equipment  given  away  by 
the  Pentagon  as  "excess"  tend  to  be 
evaluated — often  quite  mLsleadingl)' — at 
only  a  small  percentage  of  acquisition 
cost.  So  it  is  probable  that  this  $21  mil- 
lion category  is  drastically  undervalued. 
Allowing  for  that,  the  proposed  military 
program  alone  amounts  to  assistance  on 
the  order  of  nearly  $1  million  a  day, 

Mr.  President,  what  possible  justifica- 
tion can  there  be  for  such  massive  mili- 
tary assistance  to  a  government  that  has 
come  to  embrace  the  very  totalitarianism 
against  wlilch  our  aid  program  is  sup- 
posed to  defend?  Since  its  earliest  days, 
American  aid  to  Korea  has.  in  the  words 
of  then  Secrctaiy  of  State  Acheson. 
"been  predicated  upon  tlie  existence  and 
growth  of  democratic  institutions  with- 
in tlie  Republic."  Are  we  now,  ttuough 
Wind  inertia,  to  perpetuate  our  supply 
of  arms  when  their  recipient  is  a  despotic 
lulcr  engaged  in  the  calculated  destruc- 
lion  of  those  very  institutions?  In  re- 
sponse to  this  question,  I  realize  we  are 
bound  to  hear  the  familiar  retrain  that 
we  should  not  Interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  another  nation — which,  of 
course,  is  a  sound  admonition  when  prop- 


erly applied.  But  It  should  be  more  than 
clear  that  we  have  in  Korea  been  en- 
gaged in  a  kind  of  "Interference"  ever 
since  the  Second  World  War. 

In  addition  to  our  extensive  and  costly 
participation  as  a  part  of  the  United  Na- 
tions intersection  in  the  Korean  war.  we 
have  contributed  more  than  $12  billion 
in  direct  assistance  to  encourage  and 
defend  the  growth  of  South  Korean  de- 
mocracy, and  even  today  nearly  40,000 
American  troops  remain  deployed  In 
Korea. 

It  is  hard.  Mr.  President,  to  conceive 
of  an  intervention  more  complete  than 
that  which  has  persisted  on  our  part  in 
Korea  over  the  years. 

We  are  already  Involved,  and  what 
matters  now  is  whether  or  not  we  will 
permit  our  sujiport  to  tie  placed  In  har- 
ness with  the  forces  of  reaction  and  re- 
pression in  that  country.  I  submit  that 
to  do  so — by  allowing  tiiis  program  to 
continue — would  lie  a  travesty  of  the 
principles  we  profess  and  a  cruel  mockery 
of  our  announced  goal  of  assisting  the 
Korean  people  to  realize  theU'  democratic 
aspirations. 

I  am  therefore  today  introducing  leg- 
islation, in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1974,  re- 
quiring the  cessation  of  miUtary  aid  to 
South  Korea.  In  so  doing.  I  would  re- 
mind my  colleagues  of  a  provision  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973  which  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress  "that 
the  President  should  deny  any  economic 
or  military  assistance  to  the  government 
of  any  foreign  coimtry  which  practices 
the  internment  or  imprisonment  of  that 
country's  citizens  for  political  purposes." 
That.  I  believe,  was  a  fine  statement  of 
principle — but  one  which  this  adminis- 
tration has  not  chosen  to  heed.  I  sub- 
mit, therefore,  that  the  time  has  come 
for  tlie  Congress  to  implement,  through 
legislative  action,  the  principle  to  which 
we  have  already  subscribed. 

We  will  undoubtedly  hear  the  plea  that 
any  such  action  could  tip  the  delicate 
balance  of  forces  on  the  Korean  penln- 
stila  and,  by  so  doing,  induce  an  attack 
from  the  north  against  a  weakened  and 
vulnerable  south.  Such  an  argument,  Mr. 
President,  is  simply  a  contrivance.  In  a 
classified  report  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  July  1.  the  General  Accounting 
Office — after  a  detailed  anab'sis — has 
concluded  that  South  Korea  is  fuUy  ca- 
pable of  providing  from  her  own  financial 
resources  a  large  proportion  of  what  is 
now  being  given  her  by  the  United 
States.         

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  for 
clarification,  did  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
say  that  he  was  reporting  information 
from  a  classified  report  of  the  GAO? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  information  I  am 
reporting  is  not  classified. 

Mr.  GRUTIN.  It  is  not  classified? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  report  itself  is 
classified. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  see.  I  appreciate  tint 
clarification. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  But  secret  studies 
should  not  be  necessary  to  prove  what 
commonsense  can  cleaily  preceive.  With 
a  well-equipped  and  battle-trained  army 
of  650.000.  as  compared  to  a  northern 
army  of  400,000 — and  sustained  by  a 
gro.ss  national  product  fully  double  that 


of  the  North — South  Korea  Is  plainly  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  a  sound  defense 
posture  through  her  own  means.  And 
with  the  American  troops  providing  an 
additional  measure  of  strength  and  de- 
terrence, it  simply  defies  logic  to  argue 
that  U.S.  militai'y  aid  is  in  any  way  criti- 
cal to  the  preservation  of  some  hypothet- 
ical "delicate  balance"  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula. 

What  does  hang  in  delicate  balance. 
Mr.  President; — if  it  has  not  already  been 
lost — is  the  future  of  popular  representa- 
tive govemment  in  South  Korea.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  millions  of  South 
Koreans  are  today  nourishing  the  hope 
that  their  country's  current  descent  into 
totalitarianism  can  be  reversed  and  prop- 
er parliamentary  and  judicial  processes 
restored.  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
must  stand  on  the  side  of  such  a  restora- 
tion and  that  we  can  only  do  so  by  affirm- 
ative action.  We  should  not  attempt  to 
dictate  the  internal  processes  and  future 
course  of  political  events  within  South 
Korea,  but  it  is  quite  another  matter  for 
us  to  sustain  with  our  own  resources  the 
present  course  of  the  South  Korean 
Govemment. 

As  a  demonstration  of  our  serious  pur- 
pose. I  believe  a  cessation  of  mflitary 
aid  represents  a  prudent  first  step. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  progressive  ele- 
ments in  Korean  life,  which  have  been 
eclip-sed  by  the  brutal  actions  of  the  Park 
Government,  will  once  again  emerge 
ascendant. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post's 
able  and  meticulous  North  Asia  corre- 
spondent. Don  Oberdorfer.  has  been  re- 
porting regularly  about  the  situation  in 
South  Korea.  Last  week,  for  instance,  he 
wrote  about  abuses  of  those  Koreans  de- 
tained on  charges  of  plotting  to  over- 
throw  the  Seoul  regime. 

This  week,  Mr.  Oberdorfer  has  detailed 
the  extent  to  which  Park  Chung  Hee  has 
"seized  unlimited  power  imder  a  new 
constitution  imposed  by  the  guns  and 
tanks  of  martial  law." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  whole 
Oberdorfer  article  and  the  text  of  the 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and    amendment    were   ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Recorb,  as  follows. 
South  KoerA:  The  Smotbebinc  of  I>issE?<r 
(By  Eton  Oberdorfer) 

Seoitl. — Tlie  youiig  poet  before  the  clo3ea 
mUitarj'  court-uartial.  Ills  arms  tied  tielilna 
Ills  bacli  with  heavy  ropes.  Tiie  generalu 
glared  dotrn  from  tlie  Judges'  bench  and  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  of  dealli  for  "anti- 
state"  activities. 

Then  the  condemned  poet.  Kim  Chi  Ha, 
was  given  a  chance  to  spenlc  briefly  to  lhi> 
court.  He  was  among  32  defendants  on  trial 
(most  of  them  college  students)  and  amon; 
seven  to  i>e  sentenced  to  death  on  July  13 
for  violating  special  presidential  edlc;s 
ayainst  vocal  dissent.  The  smalt  courtroom 
was  crowded.  Standhig  at  his  place  In  the 
fifth  row  of  defendants.  Kim  was  the  23d  to 
speak. 

In  a  soft  voice,  he  began  with  an  old  Ko- 
rean foll^  saying:  "Even  a  .sparrow  squeaks 
before  dying."  This  might  be  his  last  pub- 
lic statement  and  It  had  to  be  brief,  so  hf^ 
got  to  the  point.  Only  the  overthrow  "of 
President  Park  Chung  Hee's  "dictatorship" 
could  save  the  people,  he  said.  Students  were 
the  onl.v  hope  left,  and  It  had  I>een  his  hon- 
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e?t  wish  to  S'.:pport  ihcm  to  ihe  best  ot  his 

He  was  willing  to  struggle  In  extreme  fash- 
ion ag&lnst  tlie  tils  at  whicb  he  wrote  lu 
t)Uia(;  verse— dictatorship,  corruption,  for- 
ci£tt  domination.  Yet  he  was  under  no  Illu- 
sion that  demoast rations  by  mere  Gtudents 
could  bring  down  the  g:ovemment.  "My  pres- 
enre  here  with  my  bands  tied  Ls  ilscXt  s. 
resistance,  and  aa  extreme  struggle  in  an 
extreme  manner,'  declared  the  poet  before 
he  was  led  away. 

Two  days  later  in  the  same  courtroom  n 
7u-year-Qld  man  with  high  forehead  and 
round  glasses  sat  stiffly  in  a  chair  before  the 
generals.  In  deference  to  hfs  position  as 
the  only  liring  former  president  of  South, 
Korea  and  a  famous  patriot,  he  had  been 
brought  to  court  that  d^iy  from  his  home 
rather  than  from  a  prison  cell  He  was  not 
forced  to  wear  the  white  prison  garb  or  to 
have  bis  arms  tied  behind  his  back,  he  was 
permitted  to  sit  doun  while  addressing  the 
bench. 

Yua  Po  Sun  Is  descended  from  nobility  of 
the  old  Korean  Y!  dynasty,  and  particular:^ 
at  his  age  he  is  not  inclined  to  conceal 
hia  thoughts.  The  only  way  to  protect  the 
country  apalnsc  belne  .iwaHov:ed  up  by  com- 
munism Is  to  create  and  nourish  triic  de- 
mocracy, he  said — but  today  the  indications 
r.re  tliat  South  Korea  is  golnR  the  other  way. 
His  adversary  In  two  elections.  Gen.  (now 
President)  Park  Chung  Hec,  had  changed  the 
lULtioiiol  constitution  via  martial  law  to  per- 
petuate himself  in  power,  the  old  man  de- 
clEired,  and  now  was  prohibiting  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  press  In  an  attempt  to 
slide  oprosltlon. 

Like  i!ie  others  on  trial.  Yun  was  accused 
ol  participating  In  a  Communist  plot  to 
foment  revolution— though  he  is  well  known 
as  anti-Communist.  As  a  former  president. 
he  receives  a  tl.OOO  monthly  pension  from 
the  state  (a'.most  precisely  the  sum  which 
he  ga^e  to  students  through  a  noted  Pres- 
bj-tertan  minister  to  ae^sist  their  demonstra- 
tions). His  portrait  still  hangs  in  the  Blue 
House,  the  Korean  equivalent  of  the  White 

HOllT*. 

Til©  elder  staic.^min's  day  of  Judgment  for 
"anti-state"  activities  has  not  yet  come.  Af- 
ter his  day  in  court  on  July  16  he  was  placed 
under  house  arre.^t  to  await  further  action 
cf  the  tribunal.  On  the  steps  of  the  court- 
room that  day  the  former  president  refu.sed 
to  permit  a  secret  policeman  to  get  Into  hi.-i 
car  for  the  drive  to  his  antlque-fllled  man- 
sion. The  agent  insisted.  Yun  refu.<>ed  again 
At  length  the  old  man  told  his  wile  to  drive 
the  family  car  home  alone.  Rather  than  sully 
his  private  vehicle.  Yun  followed  behind  In 
the  black  secret  pfiiice  ?edan  of  the  nation 
he  cnc^  headed. 

Such  scenes  and  ironies  are  part  of  the 
current  political  reality  of  South  Korea,  a 
nation  which  owes  ii.?  existence  to  U.S.  policv 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  massive  U.S. 
effort".  [n<-Iudlng  33.000  war  dead  in  195(V-'53 
and  more  than  810  billion  in  military  and 
ecoaomlc  a<:^istance  since  Then, 

The  Korf.^n  war  endpd  in  an  armistice 
agreement  July  27.  1D53,  but  2t  year-s  later 
Sou'h  Korea  Is  not  tlie  democmcy  for  which 
Americans  hoped  when  GIs  fought  "In  de- 
fense of  freedom  "  Particularly  in  the  pa.it 
two  years,  since  Porlt  Chung  Hec  s?lzed  un- 
checked and  unlimlied  power  under  a  new 
const. tution  impeded  by  the  guns  and  tanks 
of  martial  law.  the  fragile  remains  of  politi- 
cal liberty  have  been  fading  fast. 

Some  38.000  American  troops  remain  here 
at  South  Korea's  urgent  request  to  guard 
against  renewal  of  comb.it  from  the  north. 
and  Korea  continues  to  request — and  obtain 
approval  fr.r^massive  Injections  of  military 
a.Mist*nce,  food  aid  and  U.S.  Export-Import 
Bank  loans  a?  well  as  political  support  In  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international 
bodies.  Despite  aU  this.  American  officials 
here  have  told  callers  xh"y  have  "no  lever- 


age" to  prevent  democracy  and  dissent  from 
being  ground  under  heel. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  89  persons,  many 
of  them  prominent  citizens  and  a  large  num- 
ber American-educated,  have  been  sentenced 
to  harsh  punishments  by  military  tribunals 
for  violating  the  "emergency  presidential  de- 
crees." According  to  informed  diplomatic 
sources,  about  IfiO  more  Koreans  now  lan- 
guishing In  JaUs  are  likely  to  be  brought 
to  trial  on  similar  charges. 

I'he  prisons  of  Korea  ore  peopled  with  some 
of  the  country's  outstandmg  citizens — to  cite 
only  a  few  examples,  the  winner  of  an  Aaia- 
vride  Magsays^y  Prize  for  the  promotion  of 
democracy  (wntenced  to  15  years  In  prison 
for  leading  a  peaceful  petition  drive  to 
change  the  con.'itltuclon),  the  country's  fore- 
most Lincoln  scholar  and  the  dean  of  the- 
ology at  a  famous  university  (on  trial  to- 
gether for  encouraging  student  demonstra- 
tions >.  the  son  of  a  retired  navy  admiral  and 
descendant  of  the  first  baptized  Protestanc 
m  Korea  (sentenced  to  15  years  In  prison 
for  helping  plan  student  demonstrations), 
iho  Methodise  minister  who  leads  a  labor 
mUslon  in  Inchon  (ia  solitary  confinement 
for  two  months,  with  no  known  charges  yet 
lodged  against  her). 

Seven  young  Christian  ministers  are  in 
prison  for  stagmg  a  prayer  meeting  in  Janu- 
ary at  the  office  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  to  ask  for  a  return  to  the  old  con- 
stitution which  Parte  Jettisoned  two  years 
ago  and  for  a  restoration  of  democracy. 

Student  editors  and  a  faculty  adviser  of 
the  Sogan  Jesuit  University  literary  magazine 
were  Jailed  ( they  have  since  been  re- 
leased) for  publishing  photographs  and  an 
article  about  a  peaceful  student  demonstra- 
tion on  their  campus  last  fall.  A  politician  of 
the  opposition  New  Democratic  Party  was 
sentenced  to  five  years  in  prison  for  "spread- 
ing groundless  rumors"  about  the  special 
presidential  decrees. 

In  one  of  the  greatest  ironies,  opposition 
politician  Kim  Dae  Jung,  who  was  snatched 
out  of  a  32d  floor  Tokyo  hotel  room  and 
forcibly  brought  back  to  Seoul  by  the  Korean 
CIA.  Is  on  trial  while  his  kidnapers  have 
never  been  omcially  Identified  or  punished. 
Kim  Is  acci.ised,  among  other  things,  of  say- 
ing during  his  1971  presidential  campaign 
:hat  infumbent  Park,  if  reelected,  would  de- 
stroy Korean  democracy  and  seek  to  ranke 
himself  the  president  for  life.  Kim  has  ad- 
mitted he  said  so — and  declared  that  hl-s 
prediction  had  come  true. 

A  number  of  independent-minded  people 
still  at  large  are  under  close  surveillance. 
Former  foreign  minister  Chung  II  Hyung.  a 
lending  assemblyman  of  the  major  opposi- 
tion party,  has  a  permanent  visitor  from 
the  police  In  his  outer  office,  checking  to 
see  who  comes  and  goes.  Another  prominent 
opposition  party  member.  Kim  Young  Sam. 
was  recently  talien  away  by  secret  police  for 
a  day  of  quesuoning  after  be  scheduled  a 
press  conference  to  announce  his  opposi- 
tion to  growing  repression. 

The  National  A^'iembly.  which  is  a  nearly 
Impotent  debatintr  forum  under  Park's  new 
constitution,  has  not  even  met  so  far  this 
year.  The  government  has  been  refusing  to 
umvene  a  session  until  the  opposition  agree.^ 
in  advance  not  to  bring  up  Park's  emer- 
ptncx  "decree*,"  Last  week  a  deal  was  made. 
under  v/hlch  the  opposition  can  dlwuss. 
some  of  the  presidential  edicts  but  not 
others.  In  a  sps^ion  to  begin  Aug  1. 

H^hm  Sok  Hon.  a  white-haired  patriot 
rtho  was  Imprisoned  by  the  Japanese  co- 
loJiial  rulers  of  Korea,  by  the  invading  Rus- 
sian Communist';  and  by  the  Syngman  Rhee 
regime,  was  pulled  in  for  Interrogations  by 
The  Park  regime  and  has  dally  visits  at  his 
home  from  hu  KCTA  supervUor.  'This  Is 
worse  th.'in  Japanese  )  colonial  I  times  Even 
under  the  Japanese,  we  could  appeal  to  hu- 
man feelings."  HAhm  told  a  visitor. 

The  73-ycar-old  Hahm.  sometimes  called 
•■;lie  Giindhl  of  Karca."  was  recently  for- 


bidden by  the  KCIA  to  addre«  the  local 
chapter  of  Amnesty  International,  the  world- 
wide forum  for  concern  about  political  prii.- 
ouers.  A-5  an  "act  of  witness,"  he  decided  to 
inform  bis  secret  police  supervisor  that  "it  ij 
almost  clear  the  f convicted)  student  leaders 
are  not  Communists  and  that  they  never 
formed  any  conspiracy  against  the  state." 
Such  a  gesti^re  does  not  seem  small  in  today's 
climate. 

The  man  wlio  rules  supreme  in  South  Ko- 
rea today  is  a  onc-Ume  provincial  school- 
master who  served  In  the  Japanese  army  in 
World  War  n  (during  the  Japanese  colonial 
occupation  of  Korea).  In  the  newly  Inde- 
pendent, divided  Korea  he  was  arrested  In 
1948  ai:d  reportedly  tortured  and  beaten  on 
Charges  of  being  a  Communist.  Sentenced  to 
death,  he  was  saved  by  hia  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  the  authorities  and  by  the 
Lvenention  of  friends.  With  tlie  outbreak 
Of  the  Korean  w-u-  In  1950.  he  was  rehabUl- 
ta;til  due  to  the  shortage  of  trained  officers. 
Hardworking,  clever  and  secretive,  he  rose 
s.ead-iy  through  the  officer  ranks.  After 
Syrgman  Rhee  fell  as  a  result  of  student  riots 
and  a  virtual  national  revolt  In  1960.  some 
elements  of  tlie  military  were  dissatisfied 
v.i.h  liie  relatively  democratic  but  wobblv 
government  which  followed.  In  May.  Ifl6l'. 
Gen.  Park  engineered  a  coup  over  the  inef- 
fective objections  of  the  VS.  embassy,  which 
failed  to  win  strong  backing  from  the  Ken- 
nedy While  House, 

After  r-.!llng  the  country  with  an  iron  hand 
as  chief  of  the  military  Junta,  Park  reluct- 
antly agreed  under  U.S.  pressure  to  esUblish 
a  chiUan  regime.  Despite  an  earlier  promise 
not  to  pankipate.  he  was  elected  president 
m  I9ti3  and  again  In  1967  (both  times  over 
former  president  Yun  Po  Sun,  who  is  now  on 
trial).  After  changing  tb*  constitution  to 
permit  himself  a  third  term,  he  narrowly  de- 
feated Kim  Dae  Jung  in  1971  following  an 
election  eve  pledge  never  to  nm  again. 

In  October.  1972.  Park  declared  martial  law. 
Jettisoned  the  old  constitution,  placed  his 
opponents  under  arrest  and  suspended  politi- 
cal activity,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
pre-ss.  It  is  doubtful  that  he  had  the  legal 
authority  to  do  all  this  but  he  had  tlie  guns 
The  United  States,  preoccupied  with  settle- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  1972  elec- 
tions, said  and  did  nothing  as  the  vestiges  of 
democracy  vanished.  A  new  constitution  giv- 
Ing  him  unlimited  power  and  an  unlimited 
tenure  In  office  was  approved  by  a  national 
referendum,  with  massive  government  tiib- 
th  umplng  and  all  opposition  or  even  criticism 
banned. 

Park  has  created  a  highly  organized  and 
cenrrahzed  regime  which  has  made  major 
strides  Vu  economic  growth  via  foreign  In- 
ve^tnients  and  trade.  Aided  by  clever  man- 
agement, a  hard-working,  literate  and  yet 
low-wage  labor  force  and  assistance  and  sup- 
port from  boih  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
Korean  gross  national  product  has  shot  un 
almost  as  rapidly  as  the  glossy  skyscrapers 
in  once-qtialnt,  Seoul.  Political  growth  has 
not  a Lrrom panted  the  economic  growth,  how- 
ever. 

Whe-i  more  than  30.000  students  of  at 
legist  38  colleges  demonstrated  for  a  restora- 
tion of  democracv  last  fall.  Park  fired  his 
murh-feared  KCIA  director.  Lee  Hu  Rak, 
and  temporarily  relaxed  some  of  the  restric- 
tions on  political  freedoms.  His  critics.  In- 
cluding an  Impressive  lUieup  of  senior  es- 
tablishment figures,  took  this  as  a  sign  of 
ueakn^ss  and  demanded  a  return  to  the  old 
constitution.  Early  this  year  Park  cracked 
down  hard  with  an  "emergency"  decree  ban- 
ning an  such  talk  or  petltloos.  or  even  news 
reporting  of  them,  on  pain  of  15  years*  im- 
prisonment at  the  hands  of  a  millUry  trl- 
bimal.  Wlien  that  failed  to  halt  campus  ac- 
tivity, he  followed  in  April  with  moss  arrests 
and  a  new  derree  providing  death  sentences 
or  long  prison  terms  for  anyone  Involved  la 
the  student  demonstrations,  which  he  retro- 
actively branded  as  Communist -Inspired. 
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As  half  of  a  bitterly  divided  and  strategic 
peninsula.  South  Korea  has  undeniably  seri- 
ous security  problems  with  its  counterpart 
rei;ime  in  the  Communist  North.  The  divi- 
sion has  also  been  among  Park's  most  Im- 
portant assets,  for  the  Communist  bogey  is 
always  at  hand  when  the  domestic  public  or 
overseas  allies  become  restive.  Nearly  all 
opposition  Is  branded  as  "Communist." 
"Communist- inspired"  or  "helping  the  Com- 
munists." With  a  large  secret  police  appara- 
tiis,  a  controlled  press  and  courtrooms  closed 
to  all  but  a  few  selected  observers  on  "na- 
tional security"  grounds,  it  Is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  justified  charge's  and 
sheer  propaganda.  Many  South  Koreans  are 
ready  to  fear  the  worst. 

Having  subdued  political  opponents,  the 
once  virile  Korean  press  and  many  of  the 
active  leaders  of  student  and  intellectual 
dissent.  Park  has  found  the  churches  a  last 
troublesome  reservoir  of  dlssidcncc.  Chris- 
tianity has  a  long  and  honorable  tradition 
in  Korea,  including  an  important  role  In  the 
anti-Japanese  resistance  during  colonial 
times.  Christianity  came  hand  In  hand  with 
Western  Influences,  and  many  of  its  leaders 
have  been  abroad.  Most  of  the  churches  of 
South  Korea — with  a  combinetj  membership 
of  3.4  million  Protestants  and  800.000  Cath- 
olics in  a  total  population  of  31  million — 
have  International  organizational  links  which 
can  be  sources  of  outside  support.  Moreover, 
they  cannot  easily  be  accused  of  being  Com- 
munist. 

Both  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  are 
divided  between  conservative  and  less  con- 
servative wings.  Bvit  as  the  crackdown  of 
recent  months  begins  to  affect  ministers,  lay- 
men and  Christian  student  leaders,  tiio 
chiurcbes  have  l>egun  to  rally  round  their 
own. 

"As  far  as  freedom  of  worship  is  concerned, 
I  think  there  is  no  problem,"  said  general 
secretary  Kim  Kwan  Suk  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches.  "But  when  you  confess 
your  faith  from  your  conscience,  for  exam- 
ple, about  human  rights,  freedom  of  expres- 
sion and  social  Justice,  then  you  may  face 
some  difficulties."  During  most  of  this  year 
the  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Protestant 
groups  It  represents  have  been  a  center  of 
conflicts  with  the  government,  while  the 
relatively  more  conservative  Catholics  have 
been  on  the  sidelines.  Within  recent  days, 
however,  this  has  begun  to  change. 

Daniel  Cbl  is  a  bom  rebel.  At  the  age  of 
12  he  was  expelled  from  school  Pyongyang 
for  refusing  to  bow  to  the  Rising  Sun  as 
required  by  colonial  authorities.  He  was  the 
first  of  his  family  to  become  a  Christian, 
and  marked  for  special  opportunities  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  because  of  his  bold, 
independent  ways. 

Since  1965  he  has  been  bishop  of  Wonju. 
a  provincial  district  of  some  26,000  Catholics 
(out  of  a  district  population  of  l.l  million). 
At  the  start  of  martial  law  lu  1972,  the 
governor  of  WonJu  was  sent  to  ask  the 
bishop  to  support  the  new  system,  which  was 
being  Bold  to  Koreans  under  the  name  of 
"Revitalizing  Reform."  Chi  flatly  refused, 
saying  he  opposed  it.  In  response,  troops 
were  placed  around  his  residence  "for  hia 
own  protection"  and  his  contacts  outside 
were  strictly  limited.  The  government  asked 
him  to  Bay  he  was  not  under  house  arrest. 
Characteristically,  he  refused. 

Kim  Chi  Ha,  the  poet,  was  a  kindred 
soul  and  a  valuable  man  in  the  bishop's  eyes. 
After  Kim  was  Jailed,  beaten  and  harrassed 
for  his  verses  of  protest,  Chi  took  him  under 
his  wing,  giving  him  a  place  as  an  aide  in 
Wonju.  Late  la&t  year,  the  bishop  gave  the 
poet  money— reportedly  S2.500  In  all — which 
was  passed  along  to  students  who  were  plan- 
ning anti-government  demonstrations. 

After  the  arrest  and  trial  of  the  poet  for 
encouraging  and  financing  demonstrations, 
it  was  clear  that  Chi  was  Involved  In  the 
some  case.  At  this  point  the  bishop  was  la 


Europe  on  a  speaking  tour.  In  an  effort  to 
avoid  a  confrontation,  the  government 
sought  to  convince  the  church  and  the 
bishop  that  Chi  should  remain  abroad.  The 
prelate  refused.  On  July  6  he  returned  home 
to  be  arrested. 

As  he  alighted  from  the  airliner  at  Kimpo 
International  Airport,  several  hundred 
priests,  nuns  and  laymen  lined  the  observa- 
tion platform  to  wave  greetings.  The  bishop 
disappeared  from  sight  Into  the  immigra- 
tion area,  where  three  men  approached  and 
demanded  his  passport.  He  refused,  where- 
upon he  was  bustled  lo  a  watlng  car  and 
spirited  to  a  first-floor  room  In  the  big 
KCIA  interrogation  center  at  Nam  Sam 
(South  Mountain)  in  Seoul,  He  was  grilled 
by  teams  of  Interrc^ators  for  30  hours  before 
being  permitted  to  sleep. 

Catholic  concern  and  pre$sure  mounted 
sharply  despite  secret  police  arguments  to 
other  bishops  that  this  was  a  purely  political 
matter  unrelated  to  church  business.  After 
four  days  of  detention,  the  bishop  was  re- 
leased from  the  Interrogation  center  as  a 
big  mass  was  being  celebrated  to  pray  for 
him  and  subtly  protest.  He  was  placed  under 
secret  police  guard  at  a  Catholic  hospital  on 
the  cathedral  grounds,  and  told  he  would 
be  tried  by  court-martial  beginning  July  23. 
As  the  moment  approached,  theTJbvernment 
sought  to  negotiate  a  modified  >5rin  of  house 
arrest  in  lieu  of  trial.  The  nifcrning  of  July 
23,  the  bishop  ignored  the  torotesu  of  his 
secret  police  guard  and  appeared  in  full 
regalia  before  newsmen  to  tdeclnre  that  he 
would  refuse  to  submit  to  military  court- 
martial  and  to  state  his  views  about  democ- 
racy in  Korea. 

The  bishop's  written  statement  threw  down 
the  gauntlet  In  unmistakable  fashion.  'The 
so-called  Revitallzation  Constitution  (Park's 
1972  martial  law  revision)  is  invalid  and  con- 
trary to  truth,  for  It  was  forged  with  vio- 
lence, intimidation  and  fraud  .  .  .  [it)  stifles 
the  least  inalienable  fundamental  rights 
and  basic  human  dlgiuty  ,  .  .  The  so-called 
emergency  decrees  of  the  president  number 
1  and  number  4,  which  they  have  indicted 
me  for  having  offended,  ore  among  the 
crudest  violations  of  national  law  in  our 
long  history  .  .  .  The  so-called  extraordinary 
coiu-t-mortlal  which  exerts  its  Jurisdiction 
upon  me  Is  only  a  puppet  which  cannot  by 
law  and  conscience  Judge  Independently  .  .  ." 
As  the  bishop  was  speaking  to  newsmen 
and  handing  out  copies  of  his  written  state- 
ment, his  distraught  secret  police  supervisor 
tried  to  lunge  through  the  knot  of  reporters 
to  stop  the  action.  The  agent  was  unsuccess- 
ful because  the  newsmen  and  priests  stood 
firm.  A  few  moments  later  a  Catholic  father 
did  an  uncharitable  and  perhaps  un-Chrlst- 
lan  thing:  Aa  several  hundred  nuns  sang 
hymns  before  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  a 
few  feet  away,  the  priest  landed  a  vigorous 
elbow  to  the  face  of  the  still -protesting 
secret  policeman. 

Within  a  few  hours,  the  bl&liop  hod  been 
taken  back  to  the  first  fioor  of  the  KCIA 
Interrogation  center,  but  his  defiance  and  his 
statement  were  widely  known  here  and  in 
the  world  at  large.  As  he  no  doubt  hoped, 
the  line  between  the  government  and  the 
church  had  been  drawn  sharply.  The  follow- 
ing day,  secret  police  officials  sent  a  rep- 
resentative to  ask  Korea's  Catholic  cardinal. 
Stephen  Kim.  why  some  of  the  priests  ore  so 
rough. 

With  the  death  sentence  for  a  poet,  the 
trial  of  an  ex-presldent.  the  arrest  of  a 
bishop,  the  world  has  awakened  with  some- 
thing of  a  start  to  the  political  condition  of 
South  Korea. 

Diplomatic  pressures  are  beginning  to 
mount  on  the  Korean  government,  which 
Is  dependent  on  outside  political  support  for 
its  annual  United  Nations  battle  with  Com- 
munist states  and  on  outside  economic  sup- 
port for  its  continued  prosperity.  The  United 
Sutes  has  publicly  stated  its  concern  and 


privately  Its  displeasure,  saying  the  Park 
regime  has  gone  so  far  it  Is  alienating  its 
friends  in  Congress  and  elsewhere.  In  a  Jew 
days  two  subcommittees  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  will  begin  public 
hearings  on  human  rights  in  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  a  rare  If  not  unprecedented  hear- 
ing of  this  sort  concerning  a  major  US.  allv- 
Australla  hoe  let  it  be  known  it  may  have 
to  Issue  a  public  statement  condemnmg  re- 
cent events  in  Korea.  The  Italians  have  said 
they  may  have  to  receive  a  North  Korean 
trade  mission  because  public  opinion  ot  home 
can  no  longer  tolerate  exclusive  deollnit  with 
the  South.  New  Zealand  has  asked  its 'Seoul 
embassy  lor  a  special  report.  The  French  and 
Belgi-in  ambassadors,  in  an  unusual  gesture 
of  concern,  attended  a  mass  at  the  CathoUc 
c.ithedral  which  was  widely  billed  aa  a  service 
in  honor  of  Bishop  Chi.  The  Netherlands, 
which  sponsored  the  pro-South  Korean  res- 
olution m  the  United  Nations  last  year,  is 
reassessing  its  position.  In  Japan,  which  is  an 
e.^sential  economic  partner,  public  opinion 
is  running  strong  against  the  Park  govern- 
ment, particularly  since  the  arrest  of  two 
Japanese  In  connection  with  the  student 
demonstrations. 

In  response  to  mounting  pressures,  Pari: 
commuted  to  life  imprisonment  the  death 
sentence  lor  poet  Kim  Chi  Ha  and  four  col- 
lege students.  More  such  gestures  may  be 
ahead-  The  deep  feelings  and  frustrations  of 
his  opponents  at  home  appear  stronger  than 
ever.  His  foes  have  not  been  convinced,  only 
temporarily  subdued.  Any  sign  which  they 
interpret  as  weakness  could  bring  a  new  erup- 
tion of  protest  against  a  regime  which  seems 
unable  to  tolerate  dissent. 

The  United  SUtes  has  a  grave  stake  In 
the  present  and  future  of  South  Korea.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  suggested 
hi  recent  congressional  testimony  tbot  the 
stablhty  of  South  Korea  is  crucial  to  the 
independence  and  stability  of  Japan  ond  East 
Asia.  In  his  view,  this  Justifies  contuiued 
American  support  despite  the  faults  of  the 
present  regime. 

The  United  States  is  in  no  position  lo 
dictate  the  internal  policies  of  South  Korea 
today — but  neither  can  the  United  States 
ond  its  cltlzeas  be  oblivious  to  the  practical 
and  moral  consequences  of  repression  there. 
The  Seoul  regime  is  fast  losing  its  respect- 
ability abroad,  and  at  home  the  bitterness  Is 
deepening.  Moreover,  there  may  be  a  limit  to 
what  Americans  are  willing  to  support  in  the 
case  of  South  Korea,  panicularly  when 
churches,  churchmen  and  Western -educated 
people  are  Involved. 

This  peninsula  Is  still  an  armed  camp  on 
both  sides  of  the  38th  parallel.  A  lurch  to- 
ward irrationality  on  either  side  could  im- 
mediately Involve  the  United  States  in  ii. 
shooting  war.  possibly  involving  nuclear  wea- 
pons, which  are  based  here  In  profusion.  The 
situation  is  cause  for  serious  concern,  to  say 
the  least,  At  the  moment,  however,  Washing- 
ton is  preoccupied  wltli  other  matters. 
Amexoment  No.  1639 
On  page  6  between  lines  23  and  24,  insert 
the  following: 

(4 1  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  514,  Termination  or  MitrrAaT  As- 
sistance TO  SorTH  Korea. — No  funds  made 
available  under  this  chapter  or  the  Foreign 
MUltary  Sales  Act  may  be  obligated  to  fur- 
nish assistance  to  South  Korea  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section." 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT— POSTAL 
SERVICE  APPROPRIATIONS,  1975— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1641 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 
Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 


liUroducing  an  amendment  today  to 
HR  15544.  the  Treasury.  Postal  Service 
appropriation  bill,  which  will  be  taken 
lip  oil  Wednesday. 

My  amendment  would  provide  the 
nccciiary  funds  to  begin  construction 
•A  ihe  new  Denver  Mint.  The  Approprl- 
iitions  Committee  deleted  the  requested 
f:i8  million  and  stated: 

t:ic  Coitunlttce  concurs  nilh  the  accion 
of  ihc  House  ol  ttepresentauves  In  dlsalion- 
i:tS  wjtiiout  preludlce  tlie  requesit  for  con- 
s'.ruclloii  of  new  Mint  Facilities  as  tlie  slle 
lin»  not  been  sc:ecl«d.  In  view  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  incrcftjed  demands  for  coins  in 
ihe  it«ni  tmtneJiately  aiwve.  the  Committee 
ur^ei  that  the  sue  be  promp'.ly  selected  so 
llial  construction  m?-y  begin. 

Since  the  report  on  the  bill  was  pre- 
pared  a  new  site  has  been  choiicn.  Tlie 
.site  wUl  be  in  the  Parit  Kill  section  of 
Denver,  Colo.  I  am  pleased  with  the  Park 
HiU  selection  and  feel  we  should  push 
lo  get  the  initial  phase  of  constniction 
started  tliis  fiscal  year. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  at  Uiis 
point  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  iu  tlie 
Recobo.  as  follows: 

Amenomevt  No.  1641 

On  page  5.  l5etv.een  lines  6  and  7  inwrt 
the  following: 

CONSTErCTION   OF  MINI"  FACIl.lfUS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  construction  of 
Mint  ractlities.  as  a\ttborlzed  by  the  Act  of 
August  20.  1963.  as  amended  (31  U.SC.  291- 
294).  tll.BOO.OOO.  to  remain  ■.ivallahle  unt.l 
eipended. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  EXPORT  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ACT— AMENDMENT 

.*ME!CO-v)rNT    NO,     ICJC 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
tlie  table  > 

TXrOKT    CONTHOLS    NFEDLO    AS    AN    INSTatJMENT 
OP    FOREIGN    POUCr 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  Pie.«ident.  I  am  todnv 
introductlug  again  an  amendment  to  the 
Export  Administration  Act,  this  lime  to 
S.  3792  wliich  will  amend  and  extend 
that  act.  which  will  provide  the  Oovei-n- 
mcnt  of  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time  with  the  authority  to  use  export 
controls  as  an  instrument  of  policy  and 
persuasion  toward  other  countries  when 
It  can  be  shown  that  those  countries  have 
taken  actions  affecting  their  exports 
which  cau.^e  or  might  cause  serious  in- 
flation, unemployment,  or  Ehorfages  In 
our  own  economy. 

During  the  energy  crisis  it  became 
abundantly  clear  that  when  a  few  cotm- 
iries  can  control  world  supply  of  a  cru- 
cial commodity  like  oil,  they  can  abuse 
tliai  power  and  cause  economic  stress  in 
other  countries  worldwide.  I  do  not  think 
the  United  States  should  ever  again  be 
in  the  position  of  having  another  coun- 
try be  able  to  affect  our  internal  eco- 
iio:r^ic  fituallon  without  even  having  the 
legal  authority  to  do  Ukewise  in  return, 
Tlie  law  now  contains  no  such  provision. 
This  amendment  would  provide  the 
legislative  authority  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  take  equivalent  action 
toward  another  country  to  seek  to  per- 
suade them  that  tlieir  export  poUcles 


which  are  damaging  to  inflation,  em- 
ployment and  growth  in  the  Uruted 
States  are  ill  advised  and  require  adjust- 
ment. 

If  we  are  to  live  in  a  world  in  which 
nations  seek  to  cooperate  with  each  oth- 
er in  dealing  with  world  economic  prob- 
lem.-., we  need  the  strength  of  policy  and 
the  legal  authority  to  keep  nations  from 
straying  off  tlie  track  of  cooperative  ac- 
tion. All  nations  need  to  be  aware  that 
we  are  in  this  together  and  that  unilat- 
eral actions  which  are  harmful  to  some 
nations  are  harmful  to  all  nations.  The 
state  of  the  world  economy  Is  ci'uclal  to 
the  welfare  of  each  economy. 

This  amendment  requires  reporting  to 
the  Congress  so  that  the  Congress  can 
encourage  action  when  the  President  Is 
reluctant  and  also  requires  reporting  by 
tlie  Federal  Tariff  Commission  so  that 
the  President  may  be  restrained  when 
I'.e  may  be  overly  eager. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Recokd  as 
follows : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECoao,  as  follows : 

AMrNDMF.NT  No.  l$46 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  folloning 
new  section: 

CCOKCMIC   POLICY    ACTIONS 

Sir.  .  lal  Section  2  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
Ihe  end  thereof  the  followmg  new  para- 
graph: 

"(6 1  Economic  policy  actions  by  foreign 
countries  afTectlng  their  exports  increasingly 
alTect  Uiternal  economic  conditions  In  the 
tinned  States,  making  necessary  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  use  export  controls 
to  persuade  other  coimtries  lo  modify  their 
economic  policy  actions  which  are  harmful 
to  the  United  Slates  economy." 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
Adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
p.aragniph : 

■17)  it  15  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  u-ie  export  controls  lo  the  extent  neces- 
sary ar.d  with  respect  to  the  articles,  materi- 
als, supplies,  and  Information  necessary  or 
appropriate,  to  seek  an  adjustment  in  any 
economic  policy  or  action  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment which  has  had  or  may  have  a  seri- 
ous domestic  Inflationary  Impact,  which  has 
caused  or  may  cause  a  serious  domestic 
shortage,  or  which  has  had  or  may  have  a 
serious  adverse  effect  on  employment  in  the 
United  States." 

ic)  Section  4  of  tuch  act.  as  amended  by 
?ectlons  3  4.  3.  and  10  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  tne  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"ijl  Before  exercising  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  Act  to  implement  the  policy 
set  forth  in  section  3(71.  the  President 
shall— 

"ID  reiiuest  and  receive  from  the  Tarld 
Commission  lis  views  on  the  probable  Im- 
pact on  the  domestic  economy  of  such  exer- 
cise of  authority:  and 

"12)  consult  with  the  appropriate  commlt- 
tie  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  such  eir- 
crcLse  of  aithorlt.v." 

Id)  Section  10  of  such  Act.  as  amended  by 
section  3  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"ic>  Each  such  report  shaU  contain  a  de- 
sCTiption  of  the  progress  being  made  in  any 
international  negotiations  regarding  rules 
and  arrangements  affecting  access  to  sup- 
plies and  export  poUclea  and  pracUces  of 
foreign  governments.  Such  report  shall  alio 
contain — 
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"(1)  an  analysis  of  any  economic  policy 
or  action,  during  the  quarter,  of  any  foreign 
government  affecting  the  price  or  avallsbil- 
ity  of  any  article,  material,  or  supply  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  economy  of  the  United  States: 

■■i2)  the  effect  of  such  policy  or  action  on 
price,  supply,  or  employment  in  the  United 
States;  and 

"i3 »  any  economic  action  propoi>ed  or  con- 
templated by  Ihe  United  States  Government 
with  respect  to  such  foreign  economic 
action  • 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

A?.'ENDMFNT  No.  1553 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ervin.  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Younc) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens ■  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  1553,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  S.  1361  to  revise  the  copyright 
law. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  THE  GEN- 
ERAL -ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  ACT 
OP  1974 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wedne.sday,  August  7.  the  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Budgeting 
Management,  and  Expenditures  will  hol<i 
a  liearing  on  S.  3013,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  Act  of  1974.  The  hearing 
will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3302 
Diiksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  on  arm 
of  the  Congress,  has  been  mandated 
many  statistical  and  accounting  func- 
tions. It  has  taken  the  lead  In  develop- 
ing and  Implementing  Government-wide 
accounting  and  cost  standards. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  in  1921,  more  and  more 
responsibilities  have  been  given  to  this 
congressional  agency.  However,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  GAO  functions  Indi- 
cates that  many  audits  aie  conducted 
too  frequently  to  justify  their  cost  or 
effectiveness.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  lacks  author- 
ity to  audit  certain  accounts.  The  pro- 
iwsed  legislation  deals  with  these  mat- 
ters. 

Additionally,  the  biU  would  give  GAO 
control  over  its  own  building,  and  the 
authority  to  employ  up  to  10  experts  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  for  level 
V  of  the  executive  schedule,  and  to  ex- 
cept .".ich  individuals  from  laws  limiling 
reemployment  of  retired  officers  or  em- 
ployees or  simultaneous  receipt  of  com- 
pen,iation  and  retirement  pay  or  annui- 
ties. 

Testimony  will  be  received  on  August 
7  from  the  Comptroller  General  and 
representatives  of  the  Gciaeral  Services 
Administration.  Persons  interested  in 
testifying  or  submittins  statements 
should  notify  the  subcommittee  at  161 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  telephone 
225-1474.  majority,  or  225-1481,  minor- 
ity. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TION BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  nomination  has  been  re- 
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ferred  to  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

J.  Raymond  Bell,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  Member  of  the  Foreign  claims 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States 
tor  a  term  of  3  years  from  October  22.  1974 
( reappointment) . 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  In  this  nomination  to 
file  wltii  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Monday.  August  5,  1974,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
lo  present  concerning  the  above  nomi- 
nation, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  Is  their  Intention  to  appear  at  any 
hcai-ing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


.vears  that  Wiiite  House  aides  were  able 
to  obtain  from  '  the  IRS  confidential, 
personal  tax  Infonnatlon  on  political 
friends  and  enemies,  the  public  was  un- 
able to  obtain  documents  required  by  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  be  made 
available  to  them.  Wliile  there  is  isome 
evidence  that  the  Service  is  changing 
directions  — for  the  better  — on  both 
counts,  we  will  certainly  want  to  explore 
with  Commi.>sioner  Alexander  what  Is 
being  done  on  the  one  hand  to  protect 
private  taxpayer  information  from  po- 
litical misuse  and  on  the  other  to  Insure 
expeditious  release  of  infoi-mation  to 
which  the  public  is  entitled. 

Our  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
roo.n  2228  Dirksen  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  PARTICIPATION  IN 
EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  tlie  Joint  statement  by 
the  distinguished  majority  and  minority 
leaders  on  July  16, 1  wish  to  provide  for 
the  Record  infonnatlon  about  the  par- 
ticipation of  a  member  of  my  staff  in 
an  educational  exchange  program  over- 
seas. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Commimities.  Dr.  Charles  Steven- 
son of  my  staff  traveled  to  Brussels.  Bel- 
glum  and  to  London.  England  during 
June  30-July  5  for  conversations  and 
roundtable  discussions  on  European  eco- 
nomic and  trade  matters  and  on  various 
aspects  of  United  States-European  rela- 
tion. 

I  approved  Dr.  Stevenson's  acceptance 
of  tliis  invitation,  for  I  believed  that  his 
participation  in  such  an  educational  ex- 
change program  would  enliance  his  ca- 
pacity to  perform  his  duties  In  the 
Senate. 


ADMINISTRATIVE     PRACTICE     AND 
PROCEDURE.  SUBCOMMITTEE 

HEARING  ON  IRS  SECRECY  CON- 
TINUES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  the  31st  of  July  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure  will  be  continuing  Its  over- 
sight hearings  on  secrecy  at  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  We  will  be  focusing  on 
IRS  freedom  of  information  policies  and 
procedures  and  will  hear  from  IHS  Com- 
missioner Donald  C.  Alexander. 

Last  April  the  subcommittee  opened 
Its  IRS  oversight  hearings  with  public 
witnesses.  Including  former  Commis- 
sioner Mortimer  Caplin,  Mr,  Tom  Field, 
executive  director  of  Tax  Analysts  and 
Advocates,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phil  Long 
from  Washington.  These  witnesses  uni- 
formly decried  the  persistent  delavs  in 
IRS  handling  of  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion requests  and  its  overprotective  atti- 
tude in  withholding  material  from  public 
view.  They  voiced  strong  opinions  that 
many  classes  of  rulings,  memorandums, 
statistics,  reports,  and  instructions 
should  be  made  public,  both  because 
disclosure  is  required  by  law  and  because 
greater  openness  would  strengthen  pub- 
lic confidence  In  the  fairness  of  IRS  ad- 
mhilstratlon  of  the  tax  laws. 
I  believe  it  Is  Ironic  that  diuing  the 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT 

YOUNG  AMERICANS  CALL  FOR  AC- 
COUNTING OP  AMERICAN  SERV- 
ICEMEN MISSING  IN  ACTION  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  story 
of  the  suffering  of  families  of  American 
servicemen  still  unaccounted  (or  or  miss- 
ing in  action  in  Southeast  Asia  is  not 
new  to  us.  The  long  years  of  futile  hope, 
of  despair,  and  of  family  disruption  calls 
out  lo  us  to  take  action  on  this  matter. 

At  tills  time,  there  are  some  1,200 
Americans  listed  as  "missing  in  action" 
in  Vietnam.  Additionally,  there  are  more 
than  1.200  who  were  killed  in  action, 
but  whose  bodies  have  not  been  recovered 
from  Communist  zones  there. 

On  January  23.  1973,  the  Noi-th  Viet- 
namese and  the  Viet  Cong  (PRG)  signed 
the  Paris  Peace  Agreements.  Article 
eight,  paragraph  (bi  of  those  agree- 
ments reads  as  follows: 

The  parlies  shall  help  each  other  to  get 
Information  about  those  military  personnel 
and  foreign  civilians  of  the  parties  missing 
In  artlon.  lo  determine  the  location  and  take 
care  of  the  graves  of  the  dead  so  as  to  facu- 
Hate  the  exhumation  and  repatriation  of 
their  remains,  and  lo  take  any  such  other 
measures  as  may  be  required  to  get  informa- 
tlon  about  those  siill  considered  missing  In 
action.  * 

The  Communists  have  not  Uved  up  to 
these  agreements,  Mr.  President.  They 
have  discouraged  inspection  of  possible 
ci-asii  sites,  for  example.  When  Congress- 
man SOKNY  Montgomery,  on  a  recent 
fact-finding  Uip  to  Southeast  Asia 
asked  the  Viet  Cong  when  they  were  go- 
ing lo  allow  identification  teams  to  in- 
.spect  crasli  sites  and  bring  home  our 
dead  for  projier  burial,  he  was  told  that 
the  recovei-y  of  bodies  was  "a  UtUe  de- 
taU,  •  and  that  the  Viet  Cong  would  not 
permit  Americans  to  go  to  tlie  sites. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  right  to  visit 
those  sites.  But  the  Communists  are  not 
going  U)  let  us  search  the  crash  and 
grave  sites  until  we  uisist  firmly  that 
the  Communists  live  up  to  tlielr  agree- 
ment. And  time  works  against  us  In  this 
matter,  since  evidence  at  the  sites  is  vei-y 
perishable  In  the  ti-opical  environment  of 
Southeast  A£ia. 

As  Congressman  Montcomery  pointed 
out  m  a  report  on  his  factfinding  mis- 
sion : 

Wo  must  intensify  and  continue  the  pub- 
lic pressure  for  a  full  and  factual  account- 
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ing  of  .\IIAs  (uid  return  of  known  dead.  This 
appears  to  be  the  only  tactic  that  has  an 
etTcct  on  The  other  side. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  heed  Congress- 
man MONTCOHEBY's  words.  And  I  com- 
mend lo  them  the  actions  of  12  young 
Americans  who  have  acted  to  let  the 
Communists  know  that  Americans  want 
this  i^ccounting. 

These  dedicated  young  people  are  to- 
day completing  a  trip  which  tiegan  25 
days  ago  In  New  York.  They  have  jour- 
neyed to  Prance.  Sweden,  Russia,  Thai- 
lanci.  I  JOS,  South  Vietnam,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Japan  to  cari-y  the  mes,sage  to  the 
world  that  Americans  want  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  to  live  up  to 
their  end  of  the  Paris  peace  agreement. 
On  tiielr  t.-ip.  they  met  with  the  North 
\  ieinamesc  in  I^ris,  where  they  sought 
visas  to  Hanoi  to  pu.sh  for  an  account- 
ing ol  American  MIA's  and  dead.  In  Mos- 
cow, they  sought  out  Russian  leaders  to 
carry  ilieir  ines.<;age  to.  In  Thailand,  they 
were  wannly  welcomed  by  the  people  and 
government  leaders,  who  pledged  to  help 
them  m  their  efforts. 

But  did  tlie  American  people  hear 
about  Ihe  work  of  these  concerned  young 
people?  Were  their  activities  given  the 
same  sort  of  extensive  coverage  on  the 
major  network  news  programs  that  was 
accorded  another  group  of  youths,  who 
occupied  a  bathroom  in  the  Washington 
Monument  to  show  support  for  amnesty 
for  deserters  and  draft  dodgers? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is,  of  cour.se 
not. 

And  so  it  always  goes,  Mr.  President. 
Americans  are  constantly  bombarded  by 
the  monopoly  media  with  stories  pro- 
moting sympathy  for  draft  dodgers  and 
deserters.  whUe  young  people  working 
for  worthwhile  causes  are  ignored.  Well. 
I  for  one  n  ant  these  yoimg  people,  these 
roncei-ned  young  Americans,  to  know 
that  there  are  at  least  some  people  m 
this  country  who  know  what  they  are 
doing  and  appreciate  Uielr  dedicated 
hard  w  ork. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  these  young 
people  for  putting  pressure  on  Hanoi  and 
the  Viet  Cong  to  release  information 
concerning  our  MIAs  and  unaccounted 
for  dead.  And  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  to  follow  their  good  exam- 
ple and  push  even  harder  for  tills  long- 
overdue  accounting. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHAIRMAN  THADDEUS 
J.  DULSKI 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  many  talented 
and  capable  individuals  on  issues  of 
Govcnmient  and  poliUcal  administra- 
tion so  intricate  and  complex  as  to  test 
the  capacities  of  even  the  best.  Of  all 
the.se  talented  people,  however,  I  would 
be  hard  picsscd  to  find  one  more  out- 
stanciing  than  my  counterpart  in  the 
Hou.^e.  the  Honorable  Thaddeus  J.  Dll- 
SKi.  ciiriiiman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service.  It  was 
with  no  .--maU  amount  of  regiet,  there- 
fore, that  I  recently  learned  Ted  Ddlski 
has  decided  not  to  seek  reelection  lo  a 
ninth  lei-ra  of  office.  I  know  I  speak  for 
my  eight  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Post 
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Office  Committee  when  I  say  we  shall 
deeply  feel  his  absence,  both  as  a  friend 
and  as  a  leader. 

For  as  long  as  I  have  kno«-n  Iilm.  Ted 
DuLSKi  has  always  been  a  person  of  out- 
standing good  humor  and  warmth.  And 
I  believe  it  Is  his  warmth  that  has  dis- 
tinguished his  public  career  as  a  man 
responsive  to  tlie  needs  of  others.  Cer- 
tainly, this  trait  of  sincere  concern  has 
been  evident  in  his  term  as  chaiiTnan  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Serrice.  Anyone  familiar  with  the 
great  strides  made  "^y  Congress  in  the 
last  7  years  in  the  field  of  Federal  em- 
ployment will  quicldy  perceive  that  the 
overriding  interest  of  Congress  has  been 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Government  em- 
ployees. 

Today,  the  civil  service  stands  as  an  In- 
viting prospect  for  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  entering  the  job  mar- 
ket. The  civil  servant  is  no  longer  the 
poorest  paid  and  most  tmderprotected 
worker  in  America.  These  accomplish- 
ments by  and  large  rest  with  the  efforts 
of  Ted  Ddiski.  My  only  regret  is  that  we 
still  have  much  to  do,  and  that  we  shall 
have  to  do  it  without  the  able  resources 
of  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  concept  of  the  modem  postal 
service  corporation  is  another  major  ac- 
complishment that  saw  its  birth  tmder 
the  leadership  of  Chairman  Dulski.  And 
while  we  have  all  taken  note  of  the  prob- 
lems which  have  beset  the  U.S.  Postal 
Serrtce.  we  should  also  note  the  number 
of  times  additional  problems  were 
averted  by  the  guiding  hand  of  the 
gentleman  from  the  37th  District  of  New 
York.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  said  that 
Ted  Ddi-ski  has  never  allowed  the  pride 
of  authorship  blind  him  to  the  problems 
of  the  Postal  Service.  Since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970,  he  has  consistently  handled  the 
Service  with  firmness,  always  quick  to 
point  out  its  errors  as  well  as  its  suc- 
cesses. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  someday  the 
creation  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  will 
stand  as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
American  institutions.  And  I  believe  his- 
torians will  come  to  conclude  that  Thad- 
DET7S  J.  DtTLsKx  not  Only  deseiTes  a  lion's 
share  of  credit  for  the  birth  of  this  or- 
ganization, but  that  it  was  he  who  raised 
it  to  its  great  stature  during  the  trying 
and  difficult  years  of  its  initial  operation. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  have  this 
opportimlty  to  recognize  the  accom- 
plishments of  Ted  Dtn,sKi  and  to  express 
my  regret  at  his  leaving  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  No  amount  of  words 
can  every  repay  the  impressive  legacy 
which  he  will  leave  behind  him.  I  can 
only  hope  that  In  his  absence,  we  will  be 
able  to  continue  in  the  direction  which 
he  so  resolutely  set  out  for  us.  Knowing 
Ted.  I  think  this  is  the  tribute  which  will 
please  him  most. 


SUPPORT  BUDGET  BUSTING 
VETOES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rUe 
today  to  pledge  my  support  for  Presi- 


dent Nixon's  veto  of  bills  that  bust  the 
budget.  I  predicted  that  anti-inflation 
vetoes  would  have  a  fighting  chance  to 
win  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  is  on  record  with  an  em- 
phatic 74-to-12  vote  for  a  $10  billion  cut 
in  the  President's  budget.  My  amend- 
ment, passed  last  month  and  pending 
action  in  the  House,  would  commit  the 
Congress  to  a  reduction  from  $305  bil- 
lion to  S293  billion  in  the  President's 
budget. 

This  is  twice  as  great  as  the  feebler 
reduction  proposed  by  President  Nixon 
last  Thursday  night.  Now  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate should  show  that  we  mean  business. 

CONGRESS    WILL    RCOUCC    SEQVCSTS 

Tliere  is  no  question  in  my  mind  tliat 
the  Congress  will  reduce  the  President's 
military  appropriation  requests  by  at 
least  S3' J  billion  and  we  might  cut  it  by 
as  much  as  SIO  bllUon. 

We  can  and  should  also  reduce  the 
President's  foreign  aid  request  particu- 
larly the  mllitar>-  foreign  aid  by  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  or  more. 

On  most  of  the  other  appropriations 
we  will,  as  hi  past  years,  be  at  or  below 
the  President's  request,  but  that  leaves 
Health.  Education,  and  'Welfare  appro- 
priations and  backdoor  spending  In 
other  areas  where  Congress  may  soar 
way  over  the  budget. 

If  our  commitment  to  reduce  spend- 
ing by  SIO  bilUon  is  to  mean  more  than 
rhetoric  we  have  to  hold  down  spending 
in  these  areas  to  a  level  near  or  below 
the  budget  requests.  It  would  be  un- 
realistic to  expect  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress to  do  this. 

OVE-THIRD  NEEDED  TO  SUPPORT  VETOES 

But  it  is  not  unrealistic  to  expect  that 
with  the  present  antl-infiatlonary,  antl- 
spending  mood  of  the  coimtry  at  least 
one-third  of  the  Senators  may  be  willing 
to  support  Presidential  vetoes  where  it  Is 
clear  that  the  inflation  damage  out- 
weighs the  value  of  the  program. 

This  year  with  inflation  front  and 
center  as  the  biggest  issue  in  the  coun- 
try, inflation  should  outweigh  big  spend- 
ing increases  everywhere. 

I  have  talked  to  a  number  of  Demo- 
cratic Senators  who  have  told  me  they 
share  this  view,  and  that  they  Intend  to 
consistently  oppose  budget  busting 
spending  even  for  the  most  popular  pro- 
grams. These  Senators  and  our  like 
minded  Republican  colleagues  certainly 
do  not  constitute  a  majority,  but  we  have 
a  fighting  chance  to  achieve  the  one- 
third  that  can  sustain  antl-lnflation 
vetoes. 

So  the  President's  armouncement  that 
he  will  veto  the  big  spending  bills  is  wel- 
come. We  in  Congress  can  make  those 
vetoes  more  than  a  gesture.  The  result 
could  be  not  only  less  pressure  on  prices 
because  of  the  lower  level  of  government 
spending  but  less  pressure  on  Interest 
rates  from  a  sharp  reduction  in  net 
government  borrowing.  The  country 
should  not  give  up  on  the  prospect  of 
actually  balancing  the  budget  in  this 
fiscal  year.  It  will  not  be  easy  and  It  still 
is  not  likely.  But  antl-inflatlon  fever  has 
lit  some  flres  In  the  Congress  that  may 
at  last  get  some  results. 


KANSAS  PROTEIN  FOOD  FOR  THE 
SAHEL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  new  food 
has  been  developed  and  is  currently  be- 
ing distributed  through  the  food  for 
peace  program  to  feed  hungry  people 
around  the  world.  The  food  is  soy-foiti- 
fied  sorshum  grits.  Grain  sorghum,  or 
milo  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  grain 
grown  in  tlie  United  States  largely  as 
likestock  feed  grain,  but  it  has  never 
been  a  popular  domestic  food  cereal. 
To  people  In  other  parts  of  the  world, 
namely  Africa  and  parts  of  India,  this 
grain  is  the  staple  of  their  diet. 

The  new  food,  soy-fortified  sorghum 
friU  iSFSGi.  wa.s  introduced  into  the 
food  for  peace  program  this  year.  The 
need  for  a  sorghum-based  product  had 
been  developed  a  few  years  ago  and  early 
in  1974  the  Krause  Milling  Co.  of  Dodge 
City.  Kans..  began  producing  this  for- 
tified sorghum  product.  This  new  food 
was  tested  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  by  the  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram overseas  and  proved  to  be  highly 
acceptable  food  as  well  as  nutritious 
product. 

TESTED  IN  SAHEL  DROUGHT  AREA 

The  timing  of  the  product  develop- 
ment could  not  have  been  better.  The 
United  States  was  responding  to  drought 
conditions  in  the  Sahel  region  of  West 
Africa  with  funds,  services,  and  food. 
Food  commitments  to  the  Sahel  since 
1973  totaled  over  600,000  metric  tons. 
Since  the  people  of  West  Africa  are  pri- 
marily sorghum  eaters,  the  United  States 
responded  with  food  for  peace  donations 
in  the  forms  of  grain  sorghum  and  the 
soy-fortified  sorghum  grits.  It  was  par- 
ticularly important  that  a  nutritious, 
high  protein  indigenous  type  food  be 
provided  to  certain  vulnerable  groups. 
These  groups  Included  mothers  and 
small  children,  since  the  primary  source 
of  protein  in  their  diet — milk  and  meat 
— had  been  eliminated  due  to  the  de- 
struction of  herds  as  a  result  of  3  years 
of  drought. 

Since  its  Introduction,  over  22.7  mil- 
lion pounds  have  been  shipped  to  the 
Sahel.  This  Is  enough  to  feed  over  300.- 
000  children  for  1  year.  Governments 
of  the  Sahel  are  continuing  to  request 
assistance  and  current  planning  is  to 
provide  an  additional  20  million  pounds 
of  soy-fortified  sorghum  grits  to  Mall, 
Mauritania,  and  Niger  between  now  and 
November. 

KANSAS MAIN    StTPPLUni 

Other  countries  of  the  world  have  also 
found  this  new  food  both  pleasing  to  the 
taste  and  readily  adaptable  to  local 
recipes. 

Since  its  introduction  into  the  food  for 
peace  program,  the  United  States, 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  purcha.sed  29.9  million  pounds  of 
SFSG.  The  principal  manufacturer  is 
Krause  Milling  Co.  of  Dodge  City.  Kans. 

SFSG  is  not  only  being  distributed  by 
the  United  States  In  the  Sahel,  but  by 
American  voluntary  agencies  such  as 
CARE,  CRS,  and  CWS  In  other  parts  of 
Africa,  the  Far  East,  and  In  India.  The 
world  food  program  (WPP)  has  also 
tested  SPSG  and  has  requested  the  food 
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for  distribution  In  WFP  projects  in  the 
Philippines  and  Nicaragua. 

Tlie  food  resembles  broken  kernels  ol 
noe  and  when  cooked  swells  like  rice 
into  separate  particles.  In  India,  for  ex- 
ample, curry  is  added  to  make  a  "rice 
rype"  curry  dish.  Sorghum  grits  is  bland 
like  rice,  therefore  it  readily  assume.s  the 
favor  of  local  dishes. 

HICH    NUTHITIOW    VAtVE 

Kutritionally  speaking,  the  product 
coinpares  favorably  with  protein  type 
laods.  For  example,  non-fat  dry  milk 
has  a  PER — protein  efficiency  ratio — of 
2.5.  while  soy-fortitied  sorghum  grits  ha-s 
a  PER  of  2.3.  The  normal  ration  of  SFSG 
for  a  6-year-old  cliild  is  100  grams — 
3.5  ounces— per  day.  This  ration  would 
provide  the  child  with  16  grams  of  pro- 
tein, or  53  percent  of  its  minimum  daily 
requirement,  and  359  calories,  or  22  per- 
cent of  its  minimum  daily  requirement. 
Soy-fortifled  sorghum  grits  consists  of 
15  percent  defatted  soy  flakes,  85  per- 
cent sorghum  grits. 

The  development  of  soy-fortified 
sorghum  grits  is  another  example  of  the 
ingenuity  of  Uie  American  food  process- 
ing industry.  This  industry,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.S.  Government,  is  lead- 
ing the  way  in  the  development  of  new 
foods  to  fill  the  liunger  gap  around  the 
world. 


REV.  GEORGE  O.  GREENE  RECEIVES 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  HONOR 
MEDAL  OP  THE  FREEDOMS  FOUN- 
DATION AT  VALLEY  FORGE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  pleasure  last  Sunday  evening  to  pre- 
sent Uie  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal  of  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge  to  Rev.  George  O.  Greene, 
senior  minister  at  Ousley  Metliodist 
Church  in  Decatur,  Ga. 

This  distinctive  and  coveted  honor  wns 
bestowed  upon  Reverend  Green  for  a 
sermon  he  delivered  in  his  church  July  l. 
1973.  Entitled  "God  Bless  America."  Rev- 
erend Greene  ddivered  his  forceful  and 
eloquent  message.  He  addres.sed  himself 
to  loyalty  and  dedication  to  countiy, 
qualities  which  I  fear  are  sadly  lacking 
in  our  countrj'  at  this  time. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  need  more  .'^pokes- 
men  such  as  Reverend  Greene  who  vei-y 
clearly  and  without  apology  stand  up  for 
patriotism  and  loyally. 

I  bring  Reverend  Greene's  \ery  fine 
message  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Thei*e  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ooo  Btxss  America 
(By  Rer_  George  O.  Gr«ene) 

God  BiPss  America!  When  Alvls  sang  ^lie 
verse  of  this  song  this  morning— you  have  to 
realize  that  this  song  was  written  during  a 
time  of  war.  but  the  war  was  on  the  other 
side  or  the  sea.  Tlie  verse  of  that  song  starts. 
"While  the  storm  clouds  gather  far  across 
the  sea.  lei  us  raise  our  voices  in  this  song 
of  Joy." 

This  mornfng  I  want  to  caU  your  attention 
to  the  first  verse  of  the  127th  Psalm.  I'm  go- 
ing to  read  that  whole  verse  to  you  this 
morning,  and  then  I'm  going  to  pick  up  the 
last  part  of  the  verse,  where  the  writer  of 


the  Book  of  psalms  said.  "Except  the  Lord 
hulld  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that 
buUd  it:  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the 
watchm.an  waketh  but  in  vain."  Now.  I've 
preached  on.  -except  the  Lord  buUd  the 
house,  they  labour  In  vain  .  .  ."  but  I  was 
thinking  this  week  that  I  had  never  in  my 
entire  nimisiry  preac'.ied  on  the  last  part  of 
that  verse,  "except  the  Lord  keep  the  city, 
the  watchman  waketh  but  lu  vain." 

I  think  we  need  to  put  the  emphasis  today 
on  the  Lord  keeping  the  city,  because  I 
think,  and  1  honestly  believe  with  all  my 
heart,  that  our  nation  was  formed— our  na- 
tion was  built,  witb  God  as  the  keystone  of 
its  |<ffeaubo.  1  don't  care  what  anybody  says 
of  tour  modern  historians,  you  search  the 
pagK^of  history,  and  you  will  find  th&t 
Amertcfrvas  built,  formed,  and  discovered  by 
people  who  wanted  to  find  a  place  where  they 
could  worship  God  as  they  saw  fit.  Men  did 
not  risk  their  lives  for  a  new  socio-economic 
system — men  did  not  ri^k  the  lives  of  their 
families,  and  tl-iCir  children  to  try  out  some 
new  fly-by-night  political  scheme.  Our  na- 
tion was  bom  by  people  who  believed  that 
man  has  the  Inalienable  right  to  worship 
Ood.  and  they  left  the  Europe  of  tyranny  and 
dictatorship  to  search  for  a  place  where  man 
was  free  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  Our  nation 
was  buiit  around  the  scaffolding  of  God.  It 
was  at  the  Cunstltutionol  Convention  when 
it  seemed  that  the  delegates  bad  come  to  Ihe 
point  of  blo^vs.  that  Benjamin  Prankllu,  one 
of  the  great  buUders  of  our  nation,  stood  up 
in  that  Consiitutional  Convention  and  said, 
■Gentlemen,  we  dare  not  build  anytbmg 
without  the  help  of  the  Supreme  Maker  of 
the  Universe.  I  make  a  motion  that  we  pause 
for  a  few  moments  In  our  deliberations,  bow 
our  heads,  and  everyone  in  his  own  way  ask 
for  the  divine  guidance  of  the  Supreme  Cre- 
ator of  the  Universe." 

And  It  was  only  after  prayer  tltat  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  put  to- 
gether and  formed.  You  see,  our  nation  was 
built  and  constructed,  and  created  with  God 
as  the  Keystone.  Yet  today,  one  does  not 
have  to  be  prophetic  to  be  able  t.o  .see  that 
we  have  strayed  away  from  God;  we  have 
strayed  away  from  the  principles  that  our 
nation  wr.s  built  upon.  Now  today,  more  than 
ever  before,  we  need  to  sing,  "Ood  Bless 
America  from  the  mountains  to  the  prairie, 
God  Bless  America,  land  that  I  love!"  You 
see.  the  thing  that  happened  in  our  country 
is  that  we  have  let  some  pretty  sick  phUoso- 
phy  eat  at  the  very  vitals  of  our  lives.  We 
have  let  some  sickening,  and  sickened  phi- 
losophy gnaw  away  at  the  foundation  of  the 
nation  that  we  lore,  until  we  have  Just  about 
come  to  the  place  where  we  have  thrown 
the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water.  In  other 
words,  we've  tossed  God  out  of  our  nation. 
We  have  let  the  principles  of  Christianity 
lade  from  prominence  in  our  dealings  with 
our  people,  and  In  the  buUdlng  of  a  better 
world.  What  are  these  sick  philosophies? 
Well,  this  Is  nhat  I  want  to  talk  about  this 
morning  very  briefly. 

The  first  sick  philoeophy  is  that  we  hove 
put  our  faith  in  that  which  Is  material.  We 
have  put  our  faith  In  that  which  we  can 
see.  and  hold,  and  feel,  and  touch,  and  we 
have  forsaken  the  mysterious,  and  that 
which  we  cannot  prove.  BlUy  Graham,  on 
Monday  ntght  in  bis  Atlanta  Crusade,  said 
these  words.  "It  may  shock  you.  but  neither 
you  nor  I  can  prove  the  existence  of  God." 
J  cannot  set  down  on  paper  and  draw  for  you 
a  formula  for  the  existence  of  Ood  this 
morning.  There's  no  way  in  the  world  Uiat  I 
can  prove  to  you  without  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  there  Is  a  God!  But  there  Is 
something  within  the  human  heart  that  tells 
me  that  there  is  something  bigger  than  I 
am,  and  yet  we've  let  go  of  this  in  our  nation. 
We  have  let  ro  of  these  things  that  are  vital, 
and  we  have  brought  In  malignancies  that 
eat  at  the  very  heart  of  our  nation.  And  one 


of  ther^e  Js  faith  in  tht.t  which  you  can  see 
and  hear  and  touch.  Faith  In  that  which  Ls 
material!  Faith  in  that  which  is  prominent! 
Faith  In  that  which  Is  in  position  and  pres- 
uge.  Several  months  ago  I  received  a  letter 
the  like  of  which  I  have  never  received 
before  or  since.  I  have  aaid  this  so  many 
timcE,  I  don'i  read  anonymous  mail — I  open 
it  up  and  see  if  its  signed,  and  If  it's  signed 
I  read  it.  and  if  it's  not  signed  I  throw  It  in 
the  trash  can.  But  this  one  was  four  pages 
long,  typewritten,  single  spaced,  and  I  kne>v 
It  wouldn't  be  signed  when  I  saw  It.  but  T 
was  interested  in  it  because  the  feUow  hiirt 
taken  so  much  time  to  write  it.  What  had 
happened  is  that  I  had  written  an  arUc'.e 
m  the  newspaper  talking  about  our  nsi;on 
being  created  by  Godly  principles,  and  this 
man.  who  was  some  kind  of  self-styled  his- 
torian, spent  four  pages  trying  to  prove  to 
me  that  there  was  no  relationslUp  between 
the  building  of  our  nation  and  the  God  of  our 
fathers.  He  tried  to  prove  to  me  that  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  was  an  atheist;  that  George 
Waslilngton  was  an  agnostic,  and  that  God 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  buUdlng  of  our 
nation!  I  don  t  know  where  he  got  his  his- 
tory training,  but  wherever  it  was,  I  hope 
they  didn't  give  him  a  degree.  Whether  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  was  an  atheist  or  not.  history 
records  the  fact  that  he  said,  "Let  us  pray 
to  the  Divine  Creator  of  the  world."  Gcorgi- 
Wa.>;hlngton  may  have  been  an  agnostic— I 
don't  question  that — but  I  siiU  believe  that 
the  founding  fathers  of  our  nation  rlskerl 
their  lives,  and  built  our  nation  on  the  sense 
of  a  fear,  and  en  awe  for  Cod,  the  Eternol 
Creator  of  the  World. 

But  today  we  have  forsaken  our  heritage, 
we  are  like  the  man  In  the  Bible  who  sold 
his  birthright,  we've  taken  God  out  of  our 
nation:  we've  taken  the  principles  of  Ood  out. 
of  the  underglrdJng  boulders  of  our  nation. 
We've  sold  our  birthright;  we  have  cut  Into 
the  very  vUals  of  our  life,  and  we've  p\it  Ood 
on  the  outride,  and  we've  disregarded  the 
very  principles  that  our  nation  was  buili 
upon.  That's  the  first  evil  philosophy. 

Tlie  second  phiiofjophy  that  we've  allowed 
to  take  place  in  our  nation,  and  our  society. 
U  that  we  have  given  way  to  a  divlslvfr  spirti . 
What  is  a  divisive  spirit?  A  divisive  spirit  ij 
some  kind  of  a  disease  that  creeps  into  the 
lives  of  people,  and  causes  us  to  be  divided 
one  against  another.  You  remember  it  was 
Abraham  Lincoln  that  said.  "A  house  divided 
against  Itself  cannot  long  aland."  Wliat  a 
deep  and  great  phUoe<^hy  that  was!  How 
much  proof  there  is — our  nation  today  trem- 
bles on  the  brink  of  disaster  because  we  ore 
a  divided  people.  We  are  divided — wc  can"!- 
disairree  and  still  love  one  another!  We  cant- 
argue  and  have  our  differences  without  trylnc 
to  choose  up  ?ides  and  one  destroy  the  other. 
I  sec  It  In  politics.  I  see  It  In  fatnlly  reta- 
tioiiships.  I  see  It  In  friendships.  We  ba\*e  be- 
come a  divl:-lve  people.  I  don't  expect  people 
to  agree  with  mc  .  .  .  but  I  expect  people  to 
grant  me  the  right  to  disagree  with  them, 
and  stilt.  In  the  spirit  of  love,  cooperate  wit!i 
one  another— but  not  in  our  day  and  time' 
We  cannot  stand  anybody  to  disagree  wiiii 
us.  If  they  disagree  with  us  we  term  tliem 
a  communist,  or  a  red-neck,  or  a  liberal,  or 
a  conservative,  or  a  reactionary.  We  canno'- 
have  friends  and  loved  ones  who  do  not  share 
our  same  opinions.  We  must  learn  to  disagree 
and  stui.  m  the  spirit  of  love,  care  for  one 
another.  But  we  can't  do  that!  We  are  di- 
vided in  poUtlcs.  The  Republicans  don't  want 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Democrats; 
the  Democmts  don't  want  to  have  an\-thlng 
to  do  with  the  Republicans,  and  I  don't  know 
what  they  are  going  to  do  with  those  of  us 
who  are  independent!  You  can't  disagree  in 
politics  because  we  have  drawn  the  Hue.  and 
there  Is  a  divisive  spirit  among  our  people 
today  that  keeps  us  from  being  united  under 
Ood  in  one  eternal  purpose.  Tou  don't  be* 
lieve  there  is  a  divisive  ^Irlt?  Look  what 
we've    done    with    the    racial    question    In 
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America.  We've  blown  U  all  out  of  propor- 
tion. U  you  don't  agree  with  me  on  the  way 
I  feel  about  race,  tben  you  are  dead  wrong — 
If  I  don't  agree  with  you  about  what  you  feel 
Abou*  race,  then  I'm  dead  wrong — we  cannot 
have  our  separate  opinions  on  subjectj!  of 


teed  Income,  but  I'll  tell  you  when  our  nation 
gets  to  the  place  that  we  guarantee  a  Jazy 
person  an  Income  because  he's  too  lazy  to 
work,  we've  shaken  the  roots  of  the  verv 
foundation  of  our  nation.  Jesus  said  in  the 
Holy  Writ,  tf  a  man  wants  to  eat.  let  him 


Others  called  him  Mr.  Education  be- 
cause he  shaped  a  national  education 
policy  which  will  affect  the  lives  of  gen- 
erations to  come. 

He  was  also  known  as  the  Tiger  of  the 


Vital  concern  to  our  world  unless  we  agree    work.  Yet.  we've  become  so  Irresponsible  that     Senate,  after  a  biogi'aphy  by  that  title 

because  of  an  acid  tongue  which  could 
and  often  would  ciipple  arguments  op- 
posing his.  Those  who  bore  his  assaults 
probably  had  other  names  for  him  as 
well. 

And  he  was  wryly  called  the  Five 
O'clock  Shadow  for  the  regularity  with 
which  he  took  the  Senate  floor  at  the 
close  of  the  business  day  to  speak  on  a 
staggering  range  of  issues,  large  and 
small. 

In  fact,  his  enthusiasm  for  oratory 
was  unbounded.  He  once  spoke  here  for 
more  than  22  hours,  a  feat  of  physical  as 
well  as  intellectual  strength. 

But  even  together,  the  nicknames  do 
not  describe  the  man. 

Tutored  in  the  populist  traditions  of 
Bob  LaFollette.  he  always  asked  what 
was  good  for  the  people,  and  when  he 
felt  he  had  the  answer,  no  special  Interest 
could  sway  him  from  his  chosen  course. 
He  was  also  a  brilliant  labor  mediator, 
an  expert  in  labor  law.  a  leader  in  the 
cause  of  education,  an  ardent  advocate 
of  civU  rights.  He  is  known  by  a  younger 
generation  primarily  for  his  prescient 
opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war  ana  his 
lonely  and  costly  vote  against  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution. 

Those  who  knew  him  here  also  remem- 
ber his  puckish  wit.  his  affection  for 
people,  and  his  boundless  energy,  it  is 
one  measure  of  the  man  that  he  was 
ardently  seeking  to  regain  his  Senate 
seat  when  he  died  at  age  73. 

Fittingly.  Wayne  Morse  provided  us 
with  the  best  short  description  of  his 
life  and  philosophy.  He  said  a  couple 
of  yearaago: 

If  the  truth  Is  Intemperate,  then  I  will 
continue  to  be  Intemperate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  on  Senator  Morse's 
death  appearing  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  23,  1974,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

iFrom  the  New  York  Times,  July  23.  1974] 
The  Senate's  Loss 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon  was  too 
much  the  maverick  to  be  a  reliable  party 
man.  too  much  the  gadfiy  to  be  a  hero  of  the 
Senate  Establishment,  too  much  the  inde- 
pendent to  be  predictable  even  in  hla  proven 
liberalism  He  was  a  superb  public  servant — 
not  In  spUe  of  those  attributes  but  because 
of  them. 

Originally  a  Republican  of  the  Westera 
progressive  breed  kuown  in  an  earlier  day  as 
the  "sons  of  the  wild  Jackass."  Wayne  Morse 
broke  with  hla  party  when  General  Elsen- 
hower, whom  he  had  warmly  supported,  made 
peace  with  the  conservative  Senator  Robert 
A.  Talt.  He  sat  In  the  Senate  for  a  time  as 
an  independent  by  name  as  well  as  by  nature 
and  a  few  years  later  won  re-election  as  a 
Democrat.  He  did  not  disparage  the  party 
system  as  such;  he  Just  gave  principle  a 
bleher  priority  than  party  or.  for  that  mat- 
ter, than  the  views  of  his  constituents. 

Believing  with  Edmund  Burke  that  a  rep- 
resentative's first  loyalty  is  to  his  own  Judg- 
ment, he  took  counsel  with  himself  and  had 
the  courage  to  act  on  it.  He  could  be  wrong- 
beaded  at  tim&j — but  most  of  the  time  ba 


with  one  another,  The  divlslveness  that  runs 
rampant  m  our  Nation  today  not  only 
touches  the  question  of  race,  but  It  touches 
the  question  of  welfare.  The  welfare  in  gen- 
eral, of  the  people  ...  if  people  don't  agree 
with  us,  with  what  we  feel  Is  the  proper  state 
of  welfare  In  our  Nation,  then  we  completely 
cut  ourselves  off  from  them.  Look  what  hap- 
pened In  the  Vietnam  war.  I  have  my  opm- 
lons  about  the  confrontation  In  Southeast 
Asia,  but  I  never  thought  Id  ever  live  to 
see  a  time  when  our  Nation  would  pull 
open,  cut  Itself  to  shreds,  over  a  matter  of 
a  war  and  peace  on  earth  t  Look  what  hap- 
pens In  the  Nation's  security.  If  you  don't 
agree  with  somebody  you  do  everything  you 
can  to  destroy  It.  I  don't  know  If  you  have 
wasted  your  time  In  the  last  few  weeks 
watching  the  Watergate  Hearings  or  not — I 
haven't — I  tried  to  ILsten  to  as  Utile  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  read  as  little  as  possible — but 
the  thing  that  keeps  coming  out  to  me,  and 
It's  not  Just  Republicans,  but  it's  Demo- 
crats  and  Republicans — and  It's  the  spirit 
of  our  Nation — If  somebody  opposes  you. 
then  get  rid  of  them!  We're  afraid  of  opposi- 
tion! We  are  afraid  of  people  standing  up, 
and  opposing  us.  and  at  the  same  time  being 
able  to  love  them!  We  aren't  that  big!  This 
la  eating  away  at  the  very  heart — I've  seen 
It  happen  to  a  commtmlty — I've  seen  It  hap- 
pen in  a  church— I've  seen  people  in  a  church 
who  couldn't  agree,  and  If  they  didn't  agree, 
they  couldn't  love  one  another.  Let  me  tell 
you  something,  friends,  i  don't  care  how 
much  Scripture  you  can  quote.  I  don't  care 
whether  you  are  Sanctified  or  not,  if  you 
can't  disagree,  and  still  love  someone,  you're 
as  far  away  from  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  as 
you  can  possibly  be.  Divlaivenes.<t — the  divi- 
sive spirit  in  our  nation  is  eating  at  our 
very  lives! 

And  then  the  third  sick  philosophy  Is 
the  sick  philosophy  of  Irresponsibility.  I 
think  we've  forgotten  that  we  have  a  per- 
sonal responsibility  to  society  to  make  this 
a  better  place  In  which  to  live.  Tlie  question 
15  asked  today,  "Why  should  I  do  that?  That's 
somebody  else's  place  to  do  it .  .  .  why  should 
I  be  Involved  to  clean  up  a  community — why 
should  I  be  involved  m  what's  going  on?  Let 
somebody  etse  do  It!"  And  it  never  gets 
done — If  you  don't  believe  it  then  look  at 
what's  happening  in  the  break  down  in  law 
and  order  In  our  nation.  Look  what  happened 
on  the  streets  of  Atlanta  the  other  day  .  .  . 
when  a  man  was  selling  a  newspaper  and 
Irritating  people,  and  a  policeman  stopped 
him.  and  before  he  could  get  the  man.  the 
man  pulled  out  a  gun  and  ihot  him!  You 
say.  "WeU,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
me!"  Oh.  yes  it  does!  I'll  tell  you.  we'll  never 
have  a  better  community,  we'll  never  have 
better  cities,  we'll  never  get  rid  of  crime 
until  you  and  1  consider  it  our  personal  re- 
sponslbllliy  to  stand  up  and  demand  that 
It  take  place.  The  problem  with  Juvenile  de- 
linquency— it's  always  somebody  else's  child 
that  Is  creating  the  problem.  My  friend,  it's 
not  somebody  else's  child — It's  not  somebody 
else's  responsibinty— it's  your  responslbUlty ! 
I  have  parents  say  to  me.  "My  child  was 
out  last  night,  and  I  didn't  have  any  Idea 
where  he  was."  The  kind  of  parent  who  says 
that  is  the  parent  who  shirks  his  responsi. 
hillty.  Any  parent  who  does  not  care  enough 
about  his  chUd — care  enough  about  society — 
to  lake  a  firm  hand  and  rear  his  chUd  in  the 
way  he  ought  to  go.  Is  a  complete  faUure  as 
a  parent-  Somebody  else's  respon.^ibillty! 

Then  it  comes  down  to  work— "Why  should 
I  work?  Let  the  State  take  core  of  nie!"  One 
of  tl-.e  biggest  mistakes  we've  mnde  In  our 
nation  today  is  rewarding  IrresponslbUtty! 
I  don't  know  how  you  feel  about  the  guaran- 


we've  used  our  lazy  people — our  irrespon- 
sible brothers — we've  used  people  as  political 
footballs.  Why  should  anybody  care  about 
workUig  any  more?  There's  a  sickness  In  our 
nation. 

Well.  Preacher,  you've  told  us  the  prob- 
lem— Where's  the  solution?  I  tell  you  where 
the  solution  is:  the  solution  Is  that  you  and 
I,  and  our  nation,  need  to  return  to  the 
basics.  We  need  to  return  to  the  foundation 
stones  that  our  nation  was  built  upon.  We 
need  to  And  somewhere  In  the  eaten,  nalig- 
nancy  of  our  lives  a  new  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion between  people.  Learn  to  cooperate  with 
other  people  to  make  It  a  better  world.  Learn 
to  cooperate  with  people  who  differ  with  us. 
We  need  a  new  spirit  of  cooperation — we 
need  a  new  spirit  of  love  among  people.  If 
a  man  loves  those  who  love  him — if  a  man 
loves  those  who  agree  with  him  and  nobody 
else,  then  a  man  Is  as  far  away  from  the 
Kingdom  of  God  as  he  can  possibly  be!  We 
need  a  spirit  of  brotherhood — not  a  goody- 
good,  look-at-me  brotherhood,  spirit.  I'm 
talking  about  a  deep  concern  for  the  mental, 
moral,  emotional,  spiritual,  and  physical 
welfare  of  mankind.  We  don't  need  any 
martyrs  of  brotherhood — we  need  a  now 
spirit  of  brotherhood  that  causes  tis  to  love 
one  another  because  God  first  loved  us.  Then 
I  think  we  need  to  finally  return  to  the  basics 
of  a  spirit  of  sacrifice.  I'm  going  to  say  some- 
thing and  I  believe  It  with  all  my  heart.  We 
have  Just  been  through  one  of  the  most 
perUous  times  in  the  history  of  our  nation. 
We  were  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  useless 
war  .  .  .  war  that  I'm  not  sure  wlU  ever  have 
any  ending,  but  we  were  in  it.  And  we  called 
upon  the  young  men  ond  women  of  our  na- 
tion to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  something  that 
we  had  committed  ourself  to.  But  the  worst 
thing  that  happened,  was  the  yellow  flag  of 
cowardice  that  flew  throughout  our  nation 
when  we  saw  young  person  after  young  per- 
son who  said  I'd  rather  give  up  my  country 
than  sacrifice  myself.  Wiien  we  have  lost  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice,  we've  lost  the  spirit  of 
Christianity!  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friend  .  .  .  and  untu  we  return  to  the  spirit 
of  sacrifice  and  brotherhood  and  love  and 
cooperation  and  understanding,  we  better 
stand  every  day  and  smg  with  all  e.^cuberance 
we  have.  "God  Bless  America.  land  that  I 
love,"  cause  we  need  It— we  need  it  badly! 
We  need  li! 


THE  DEATH  OF  WAYNE  MORSE 

Mr.  MUSEIE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of  Wayne 
Morse.  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  with 
him  in  the  Senate  for  10  years  and  came 
to  know  him  as  both  a  dedicated  public 
servant  and  an  individual  of  rare  wit, 
candor,  and  perception. 

He  was  a  man  who  defied  easy  de- 
scription, although  he  earned  many 
sobriquets  over  the  years. 

He  began  his  public  service  in  the 
Democratic  administration  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  In  his  24  years  in  the  Senate, 
he  was,  by  turns,  a  Republican,  an  Inde- 
pendent, and  a  Democrat.  It  was  not  that 
he  despised  political  parties.  He  preferred 
his  own  counsel  to  any  party  line,  and 
his  independence  became  legendary. 

He  was  called  the  Lone  Ranger  for  his 
independence,  and  for  a  fearless  willing- 
ness to  espouse  unpopular  causes  when 
he  believed  in  their  Tightness. 
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seemed  magnificently  right — especially.  In 
the  light  of  history,  when  he  and  another 
great  independent  liberal.  Senator  Ernest 
Gruenlng  of  Alaska,  who  died  only  a  few 
weeks  ago.  stood  alone  agaln-st  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution. 

Right  or  wrong,  Wayne  Lyman  Morse  went 
Ms  own  way.  cavalierly  crossing  party  lines 
to  vole  his  conscience.  At  his  death  he  was 
in  the  tuiclc  of  a  fight  to  make  a  last  come- 
bKrk  to  the  Dnltcd  States  Senate.  The  Senate 
lost. 
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GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OP  THE 
FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  OR- 
GANIZATION OF  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Senate  at  the  last 
General  Conference  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  1  wanted  to  report  on  my  im- 
pressions of  that  group. 

For  almost  30  years  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  been  involved  in  international 
efforts  to  Increase  food  production  In 
the  poor  nations  of  the  world.  Through 
Its  technical  field  services,  food  assist- 
ance and  information  gathering  the 
FAO  serves  countries  throughout  the 
world  attempting  to  provide  an  adequate 
level  of  food  security  to  their  citizens. 

These  Initiatives  could  not  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  needs  of  the  developing 
world.  The  unbridled  growth  of  the 
world  population — doubling  now  every  34 
years— combined  with  increased  per 
capita  demands  for  food  due  to  rising  af- 
fluence in  the  developed  world  creates 
new  strains  on  the  world's  food  produc- 
tion system. 

Clearly,  if  the  future  food  needs  of  the 
world  are  to  be  met  the  developing  coun- 
tries must  accept  a  greater  share  of  the 
burden  for  their  own  food  production. 
The  developing  world  must  have  great- 
er access  to  agricultural  information  and 
technologies  if  increased  food  production 
is  to  be  forthcoming.  They  must  have 
more  private  foreign  capital  directed 
into  their  agriculture  sector  if  a  sustain- 
ing marketing  and  distribution  svstem  is 
to  be  developed.  And  these  countries 
must  have  a  reasonable  level  of  food  as- 
sistance if  their  citizens  are  to  have  the 
minimum  level  of  nutrition  required  for 
a  healtliy  and  industrious  populatioa 
These  areas  are  where  FAO  comes  in. 

FAO  has  become  an  mvaluable  source 
of  knowledge  on  evei7  aspect  of  agricul- 
ture, fisheries,  forestry,  and  nutrition.  Its 
publications  and  statistical  survevs 
represent  an  Important  basis  on  which 
countries  can  develop  their  own  agricul- 
ture and  food  planning. 

The  research  arm  of  FAO  has  been  a 
major  contributor  to  world  efforts  to  in- 
crease crop  yields  and  to  improve  nutri- 
tion. FAO  also  represents  a  forum  for 
the  exchange  of  information  for  policy- 
makers, planners,  and  scientists. 

PAO's  research  countries  are  adopting 
better  transport  and  storage  mechanisms 
and  means  to  reduce  wastage:  and  FAO 
guidance  has  become  an  important  com- 
ponent in  many  developing  countries' 
agriculture  development  planning. 

About  three-quarters  of  FAO's  $107 
mUlion  budget  is  spent  on  field  activities. 


These  funds  are  used  to  support  over 
1.150  projects  in  110  countries  and  ter- 
ritories. Scientists  and  skilled  teclinl- 
clans  provide  crucial  advice  and  assist- 
ance to  farmers  attempting  to  improve 
their  crop  production.  In  tlie  Near  East 
FAO  is  administering  a  chain  of  animal 
health  institutes.  FAO  has  created  train- 
ing and  research  institutes  in  several  less 
developed  areas  of  the  world.  Soil  en- 
gineers help  farmers  to  brir.g  large  areas 
of  unused  land  into  production.  Better 
seeds  and  farming  melhotls  introduced  by 
FAO  experts  help  farmers  in  the  poorer 
coimtries  Improve  crop  yields. 

One  of  the  major  constraints  on  in- 
creasing agricultural  development  in 
the  developing  world  Is  the  shortage  of 
credit  and  foreign  exchange.  FAO  has 
played  an  important  role  hi  finding 
money  for  mvestment  in  agriculture. 

Through  its  PAO/IBRD  cooperative 
program  FAO  helps  governments  to 
identify  and  develop  investment  pos- 
sibilities for  World  Bank  financing.  In 
1970-71  almost  $300  million  went  toward 
such  projects  as  iirigated  farming,  land 
settlement,  livestock  development,  com- 
mercial production  of  tropical  crops. 
fisheries,  and  grain  storage,  all  of  which 
FAO  helped  prepare. 

The  industry  cooperative  program  was 
established  by  PAO  to  attract  greater 
Ijrivate  technical,  management,  and  cap- 
ital resources.  In  coordination  with  over 
80  multinational  companies  ICP  acts  as 
a  channel  of  Information  identifying  in- 
vestment opportunities  in  agriculture. 
ICP  also  works  with  governments  to  help 
investment  seeking  countries  to  attract 
private  projects. 

The  world  food  program  of  FAO  was 
established  in  1963  to  chatmel  resources 
in  the  form  of  food,  cash,  and  services 
such  as  shipping  to  needy  areas  of  the 
world  as  a  support  to  development.  By 
providing  a  family  food  ration  as  partial 
payment  to  men  planting  trees,  digging 
irrigation  channels,  building  roads, 
schools,  and  other  development  projects 
FAO  through  the  world  food  program 
assists  not  only  economic  growth  but 
healthy  food  habits. 

These  are  the  successes  of  FAO.  Yet 
we  must  also  appreciate  the  shortcom- 
ings. The  most  negligent  attitude  we 
could  take  is  to  become  complacent  witli 
our  international  Institutions.  The  re- 
sources available  to  the  developing  world 
require  their  most  efHcient  utilization. 
Therefore,  we  should  constantly  be  look- 
ing at  ways  to  improve  international 
development  efforts. 

First,  the  emphasis  must  be  on  field 
work  and  ways  must  be  found  to  in- 
crease the  direct  assistance  to  the  farmer 
himself.  It  would  be  a  gross  misutiUza- 
tion  of  our  contribution  to  PAO  u  that 
money  is  used  to  support  a  top-heavy 
bureaucracy  in  Rome  with  a  lot  of  office 
workers. 

Second,  food  aid  through  the  world 
food  program  must  be  closely  coordi- 
nated with  development  plans.  Rather 
than  Increasing  food  aid  we  should  be 
looking  at  ways  to  more  efficiently  utilize 
the  food  assistance  we  already  have. 

We  must  also  find  a  more  equitable 
-■sharing  of  the  burden  for  support  of  de- 
velopment efforts.  Presently  the  United 
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states  contributes  about  25  percent  of 
FAO's  budget.  This  is  not  consistent  with 
the  relative  economic  strength  of  other 
developed  countries.  The  other  developed 
countries  must  begin  to  pick  up  a  larger 
part  of  the  tab  concomitant  with  theii- 
increasing  level  of  affluence. 

Finally,  the  developing  countric'! 
tliemselves  must  begin  to  bear  a  larger 
Ehai-e  of  the  responsibilities  for  develop- 
ment. Asiistance  from  the  developed 
world  .should  fc>e  based  upon  a  willlng- 
r.ess  of  the  beneficiary  countries  to  help 
themselves.  Agricultural  development 
must  be  a  partnership  in  which  the  re- 
ceiving country  picks  up  as  large  a  share 
of  the  development  burden  as  it  can  rea- 
sonably afford. 

FAO's  task  is  immense,  but  crucial.  In 
the  coming  years  I  will  watch  FAO's 
efforts  closely  to  insure  that  their  job  is 
met  as  efflciently  and  fairly  as  possible. 
The  real  challenge,  and  It  must  be  the 
ultimate  responsibiUty  of  all  foreign 
assistance,  is  to  find  ways  to  make  our 
development  organizations  obsolete— to 
provide  self-sustaining  agricultural  de- 
velopment in  the  poor  nations  of  the 
world  so  that  our  foreign  assistance  does 
not  become  a  bottomless  pit. 

During  the  conference  of  the  FAO  in 
Rome  hi  the  faU  of  1973. 1  attended  the 
daily  meetings  of  the  American  group. 
At  that  time.  I  asked  the  technicians 
representing  our  Government  to  prepare 
for  me  a  list  of  the  field  projects  cur- 
rently tmderway  by  the  FAO  together 
with  a  resume  of  what  they  were  doing 
That  document  was  provided  me  and 
from  it  the  descriptions  of  three  projects 
have  been  formulated  for  the  Infoi-ma- 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
brief  descriptions  of  FAO  projects  in 
Mexico,  Bangladesh  and  Kenya  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

FAO  rv  Mexico 


STHATECy    FOR    ACmlCPl.TtrRE 

In  Mexico  there  Is  no  national  develop- 
ment plan  as  yet.  Particularly  of  late  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  coordmat«  the  social 
and  economic  policy  of  the  Oovernmcnt  In 
the  context  ot  a  broader  approach  and  a 
lorger  perspective  than  the  six-year  term  ot 
each  federal  administration. 

Furthermore,  in  these  years  Increasing  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the  need  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  agricultural  devel- 
opment policy  as  an  essential  component  of 
any  future  national  development  etrategy. 

For  many  years  a  large  part  of  the  coun- 
try's agriculture  has  been  inelBclent.  Tlie 
Agrarian  Reform  did  not  succeed  in  Incre.is- 
log  aerlcultural  production.  The  present  liv- 
ing conditions  of  the  "campeslnos"  are 
sllehtly  better  than  In  1910.  while  the  pro- 
ductivity of  most  of  the  sub-sectors  con- 
tlnuea  to  fall.  In  fact,  farms  efficiently  ad- 
ministered are  only  found  where  land  dis- 
tribution programme  was  not  enforced. 

Mexico  Is  not  blessed  with  good  land,  only 
15  percent  of  its  territory  can  be  put  under 
cultivation.  The  «otl8  lack  nitrogen  and 
phosphates  and  need  high  fertUUer  Inputs 
to  avoid  exhaustion.  The  occurrence  of  floods 
Is  frequent  m  some  areas,  whUe  many  others 
are  dry  and  as  a  consequence  irrigation  and 
drainage  are  widely  needed. 

Prom  a  more  general  viewpohit  It  has 
repeatedly  been  stated  In  the  Government 
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dovelopir.ent  progresa  that  the  »orkli\g  »na                              f\o  is  Kimv«  ».»^.....i  _     >    i          ^     ... 

llvlug  conditions  In  agriculture  must  bf  aX        ^  production  of  rice  Mid  other  crops;  and  .s- 

itnntlolly   and   Incresalnely   Improved-    thla        The  current  Kenya  Development  PUn— the  Jis'Jng  In  research  In  production  and  m«r- 

TElls  for  the  Implementation  of  a  very'  com-     =*«""'    one— laya    down    the    strategy    for  «"h8  °t  horticultural  products, 

prehenslve  agricultural   development  policy     Kenya's  economic  development  for  the  period  ^—^^^^^^.^^ 

:iicl'.;dlng  technological  and  Institutional  to-      '^Tp-'*- Th»  Plan's  objectives  ore  to  achieve         Qr-.,,T.«„  ,-„„^,.„  „, .  ™ 

pr^-vcment  measures.                                              "  broad-based  economic  development  with  SENATOR  ERVIN  S  WATERGATE 

-\  set  of  Bscal  and  otl-.er  reforms  aimed  at     ""P""*''    on    rural    development    Involving  SERMON 

a-hlevlng  a  better  situation  for  the  rural     p"""P«"on  of  the  people,  and  resulting  In  w.  _-,____  „  „,„_  „,  o„ij.   » 

.-.  ctor  and  a  provl.<!on  of  greater  amenities     "'«''  mwmea  equitably  distributed  between  .u.  J^S.     k        ^    >^?'  ^^-  f ■^""^^n'' 

in  the  rural  areas  to  raise  the  living  stand-     ^^^"-  regions,  and  Individuals.  The  Plan  Jl"*  ureensboro  DaUy  News,  of  Greens- 

nrd  of  the  millions  of  rural  v  orlters  and     l'°P*'  '"  achieve  an  average  economic  growth  10">.  N.C.,  carried  in  its  Issue  for  Sun- 

iheir  families  are  needed.                                    f"'  *  '  percent  per  Rimimi.  compared  with  the  day.  July  21.  1974.  an  article  by  its  editor 

FAO  ongoing  and   approved  projecu  In     ''^  percent  achieved  In  the  First  Plan.  Mr.  William  D.  Snider,  entitled  "Senator 

Mexico  include:  training,  research  and  ex-      .  •"'  ™  '"§«'  ^  <»  fn'se  agricultural  pro-  Eivins  Watergate  Sermon  "  I  nsk  unanl- 

lension  In  animal  husbandry;  tropical  agrl-     i'",'',"''  "'''  °''"  °ne-third.  The  strategy  un-  mou5  consent  tliat  a  coov  of  thu  nrSViB 

cultural  re-.*arch;  agricultural  statistics;  and     ""  '""S  "ils  will  entsll:  be  Dril  tS  to  the  Hrroaa 

technological  education  la  fisheries.                           (11   IncreaMng    agricultural    emcienrv    bv  ^^ITtSLl^      ^?   .\ 

PAO  has  been  requested  to  assist  In  prol-     P'ovldlng  various  facilities  and  services;'       '  mere  being  no  objection,  the  article 

ects  related  to  agriculture  and  Uvestock  In         '"'  settlement  of  33,000  new  settlers  on  '^'»s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

tne  arid  zones,  postgraduate  veteilnary  edu-      """sed  and  mismanaged  land;  Sekaioe  Esvin's  WsTEBcavE  Session 

cation,  development  of  beef  cattle  production          '""   » '"l"  "se  committee  wUl  be  set  up  to  (By  William  D  Snider) 

and  development  of  small  and  medium  food      ""^'M  <">  the  rational  allocation  of  land  re-  q^n^tor  oo™  «v,..„-    ,»  .         .    « 

indnstnes  in  rural  areas.                                            "toi'rccs  between  e.g.  agriculture,  forestry  and  ha!    ow^d  iSS  ^^  i^^'^T^  Committee 

wildlife.  Llmlu  will  be  Imposed  on  mdlvldual  SU  .  ^     .^f  ?  *.?""  *'°'^^'-  ""'  *"'"'  "'  "" 

ownership  of  land  to  enlure  Intensive  ui  St^^'f  old-fashloncd  Ideas,  beautlfuUy  ex- 

PAO  IS  Bakcladesh                         Resettlement  from  high  to  low  density  areil  "^^^  '"_'"'  "^'"^n  "PPralsal  of  this  tragic 

The  strategy  for  agrlctilture  Is  based  on  the     «"!  be  stimulated:      ^n  to  low  density  areas  episode  should  not  be  forgotten. 

policy  of  the  Government  In  the  First  Five-         <""  «°  tacuitate  land  development,  a  land  know  "S"a  cS;,,^  ^^L  "»  "".  ''"°"""»'" 

Tear  Flan  for  Bangladesh  ( 1973  '74-1977/'78,      "dijudication  (consolidation  and  registration  the  Ach   .nn^f,  f  h?      '  ?°  '*'"^  '"""^ 

Which  was  being  elaborated  at  the  same  time     ■"'"  """)   programme  wiu  be  Imposed^  «?h  mou^m  earLh^e.^  ?^H,  ""v?!'"?"' 

as  the  present  report.                                             over  7i-.  million  hectares,  of  which  2"',  mil-  rhnr-^m  h^  "  '  k,       ^.  ^'^  ^^  Winston 

In  the  short  term,  emphasis  has  had  to  be     "™  «•'"  ««  agricultural  Und  and  the  resTln  Saines^  of  sM^^wi^h'^iiin""'  "",<""°,?;  "" 

placed  on  the  rehabuitatlou  of  the  economy     •^"Be  areas:  !l  .  ?^S,v     ^     ^'"'  P^lh-sPeaklng,  There 

of  Bangladesh  which  was  seriously  damaged         ">  -'nee  credit  h  an  Important  restraint  at  times  hut  itT.°  nSf,',,,?.?;.""-  ^'""'  °1" 

by  the  war.  Longer  term  growth  calls  for  a     ""   agricultural   development,   the   Govern-  cllJSd    It  seL^  to  V^^  »?  H°"fT,';°' 

high  rate  of  Investment  which  Is  beyond  the     "«">'  »oPM  «>  expand  Ita  credit  programme;  nroud  tTbi  nro,!^"f  .^..^f";?  Hind  of  "too 

country's  capacity  at  the  present  time,  and         <"   agricultural  research  prog?»^es  e,g  f/^l^  Mf„?,«?.,?"'tnt*,t°",' ''?'°''i"'l'" 

tor  a  reduction  In  the  rate  of  growth  of  the     °n  P>ant  and  livestock  diseases,  high  yleldml  „.™,!  „r  hf.  h^fn            ""  '"'  '""■  '""'  ""' 

population,                                                              varieties,    mechanization,    and     husbandry  "^    "^ 

In  view  of  the  dependence  of  some  85  per-      practices  will  be  stepped  up;  rodch-hewn  ch-iractoi 

cent  of  the  population  on  agriculture  and  of         'vID  r.ajor  production  targets  Include:  But  above  all  Senator  Ervln  has  a  ttrengtli 

the  rapidly  Increasing  population.  Bangla-                                                                       „  ,  of  character,  rough-hewn  and  massive  In  In- 

desh  s  main  target  Is  the  creation  of  employ.                                                                       .uelric  tensity.  As  staunchly  as  the  mountain  over- 

nient  opportunities  for  rural  unemployed  and     Jiaiij                                                       .,1°S!.  '""'"hg  his  Burke  County  home,  his  convlc- 

underemployed    Next  comes  the  attainment     wheat ~ ,i„  S^  "°™  *''<""  certaUi  principles  prevail  In  his 

of  self -sumclency  In  the  production  of  food     Rice            ,  '    °°  personality  and  his  prose.  As  m  all  such  cases 

grams,  particularly  rice,  and  the  expansion  of     coHee"     i?'  SJ?  ">»  *"''  ^  ">e  man.  Indelibly  woven  Into  his 

tne  production  of  olher  rood  and  commercial     Tea        _                                                  lil'Sen  '^baracter;  so  that  It  Is  Impossible  for  him  to 

"^\  ,^^^ cotton".."""""                               ™-™  loot  at  the  nefarious  activities  of  the  Preal- 

o„H  ,,„i    "^    ?^      °  ""''"  "nemplo-ment     Sugarcane                   ,  ,^'SxX  ''™'  ""'  ""'  '"«"'  without  moving   forth- 

and  underemployment  in  agriculture  by  an         '^              1.750,000  rightly  to  challenge  error  and  tr.inJgresslon 

expansion  of  agrlcultunil  production  (using         Livestock  production  goals  are  also  high  as  he  sees  tliem  revealed, 

labour-li.tenslve  techniques),  a  rural  works     and  the  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  modern-  «  Is  not,  as  some  Ervln  critics  believe  that 

programme  and  the  encouragement  of  the     Izatlon  of  this  industry  by  the  Introduction  ■"  ^^"^^  "'e  limelight  tor  himself,  although 

seasonal  migration  of  labour.  Rural  works     "f  "osed  ranching  techniques  to  replace  tra-  being  human,  he  undoubtedly  enjoys  the  no- 

snouio  place  the  main  empha.5ls  on  produc-     altlonal  pastoral  methods;  torlety  which  has  come  his  way  Rather  he  la 

,S?,?""""i'"S^"'*  """  "hcentrate  on  Ir-         CUD   Irrigation  development  with  the  ex-  compelled  to  speak  and  act  because  to  fall 

rigailon    and    drainage    construction    and     panslon    and     rationalization     of    exlstlnc  ">  ^°  »<>  would  violate  hu  own  sense  of  the 

J?,™?  f ".,""*•  "^','  '"°^«'»"»'s  of  agrlcul-     schemes  and  the  design,  atalHng  and  man-  "'"'^s  of  things.  Indeed,  his  own  conscience 

~i3l ,  t      ;  ™°"''?  °n  a  Masonal  basis  al-     agement  of  schemes,  settlement  of  farmers  '  'ay  these  things  because  in  looking  back 

ready  take  place  In  response  to  market  forces,     selection  of  suitable  crops,  cultivation  meth-  °"  Senotor  Ervm's  career  I  find  he  was  never 

mey  could  be  promoted  by  measures  for  re-     <><".  provision  of  communications.  'bo  flamboyant  showman.  He  did  not  seek 

*'^  in^^TT""-   ,     ,.       ,                                  !"'  .''"»'   *»'«■■  ="PP'y  'or  human  and  Publicity  for  Its  own  sake.  As  a  yoimg  legls- 

^,^JJZ7^        agricultural  production  Is     animal  needs  will  be  empaslzed  and  the  (3ov-  'afr  m  Raleigh  back  In  the  twenties  he  did 

■  inc.  t if";  i^n^'h™"?""''""'   '"   J'""^'     ^rnment  contribution  to  this  programme  will  inf,=*  "P  strongly  against  an  antl-evolutlon 

of  r,u    ,.?.i  ,!1  -  F  L"  "Panding  the  area     be  lncrea.scd  Ave  fold  over  the  1968  69  estl-  """—a  so-called  "monkey  bill "  which  would 

«m  for  rhe  ^,?;,™     f''",!f''"°'"'v'°  '"™     7L   v.:  T^"  ^""  Development  Division  of  have  made  North  Caroltaa  a  laughing  stock. 

3  lm,„  .  .^   ^        ?    "'°?="'  techniques      the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  will  be  strength-  »"'  perhaps  for  the  flrst  time  m  pubUc  life 

HSi?  r^^^^^^^^     td^uraL-nTfTrSec-^s'-an-d  p^S ur"     ^^^^^^^^"ii^^^l 

;;^jo;prw%^ir^i-tr'' "-'--   ^.        v..o..,o  ir^r„TpU°,^rh?nri.frs-^r- 

F.\o  will  employ  an  irrigation  engineer  and  T^ie   agrtouiural   content  of   the  ITNDP.'  a  tiice  coKsravATivr 
an  irrigation  economist  to  assist  In  water  *^*°  Country   Programme  Is  weU   oriented  Thi«„„         ^«'-c  coNoEaiATur. 
planning  In  the  country.  The  agency  also  has  "°'™«"  '"e  priorities  established  by  the  Gov-  „„l  k^.    "  °^^      f.J""  ?'»"«"'«<'  through- 
completed  a  sou  survey.  Is  working  on  a  'rnment  In   the  successive  five-year  plans  ?»,,„„,  h.?'  although  by  the  nature  of 
.'ertillzer  program,  and  has  establlfl^l  a  «st  "'P^'aHj  that  for  1970-74,  and  other  dev^:  nofSe  whot.^u""'"^''"-  ^.  *"'  ""'  """'' 
control  service,  "Pmeht  blue  prints.  The  Country  Programme  SSnoPni..     ,^  *  overturris  Institutions  and 

PAO  is  auo  supporfng  the  Ju-e  Research  "  '?',?, '''^'^'  operation  in  agrlcultiu-f Sr  Snoareit  >n  his''..''tmVH^"  "t"  T^.T" 

plied  three  men  to  look  Into  the  production         mjor  pao  effort,  to  ^=vf,  J        ^'^  .  "naglne  a  senator  as  rock-ribbed  about  cer- 

^!J2  f"*"^.,"",""'  P^blems  Of  cocoannta,  devrtipmem  p!f^,t  Inc  SrtHt\,dfnrteS,„?  """  "^^  "'  "'"  "«>■«  suddenly  Smtog 

i^fj  ■f^'"^^.""  ■"""'P">™'  ■>'  an  on  cal  osslstaSce  to  JsJ    la  th?es1SfllISr^«  f,2S^l"^  '°'  "*'"  """"«»•  T^'!  are  mys! 

palm  industry.  Other  FAO  projects  Include:  of  viable  ranches-  advlsorvsei^i™}^?^.™  l'^'^  "^  ""e  man.  Yet  his  phUosophy  holda 

con.sultanu  In  rubber  plant  production;  live-  pecUve    feeiot    i~rItors'  ""^^JS„^,^'  H°f "'"  '"  "'""  'han  theSe  of  most  of  hi. 

stock  development  and  dairy  and  poultry  re.  proved  techniques  In  XepMls^f  nS"  ""■''"=''»»•_ 

-''arch.  Suction-  asslstlMlnirM^fi™       *^.'^^^"  Senator  Ervln  insists  on  defending  Individ. 

auction,  assisting  m  irrigation  research  for  ual  liberty  whether  a.«ailed  from  the  public 
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or  the  private  sector,  the  government  or  pri- 
vate Interest  pressure  groups.  Thus  he  stands 
aquarely  against  the  recent  Invasion  of  Ub- 
trty  by  the  grand  Inquisitors  of  no-knock 
f-r.d  the  computerized  commissars,  wherever 
I  heir  aim  u  to  chip  away  at  the  funda- 
mental freedoms  of  the  Individual,  espe- 
.-•ully  tho'e  guaranteed  by  the  US.  Constltu- 
ll'-.n. 

It  is  In  the  area  of  possible  constitutional 
Tiilotlons  growing  out  of  the  Watergate  that 
Srjnator  Ervln  has  been  most  active  re- 
cently. This  has  soured  some  of  his  former 
ftdmlrciTi  who  believe,  somehow,  that  his 
concern  bos  been  overblown  and  e-tagf?rrated. 
Yet  If  one  examines  what  he  Is  saying,  he 
must  conclude  that  Watergate  has  certainly 
not  been  overplayed.  The  nation  has  plenty 
lo  he  alarmed  about. 

For  that  reason  the  summary  obr,ervat!ous 
released  by  Senotor  Ervin  In  ccnncctlon  with 
the  final  Watergate  report  have  special 
pertinence. 

His  summary.  It  seems  to  me,  provides  the 
best  and  clearest  enumeration  of  the  various 
illegal  and  tinethlcal  activities  which  the  se- 
lect committee,  the  courts,  Congress  and  the 
press  have  unveiled  In  Watergate,  He  lists 
two  specific  objectives  of  ihe  \  -atTgate  con- 
spirators. One  u-as  to  "desiroy  i.'  .ofar  as  the 
presidential  election  of  1972  *as  concerned 
the  Integrity  of  the  process  bv  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  nominated 
and  elected," 

The  other  was  to  "hide  from  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  prosecutors,  grand  Jurora, 
couru,  the  news  media  and  the  American 
people  the  idenliUes  ond  wrongdoing  of 
those  officers  and  employes  of  the  Nixon  re- 
election committee,  and  those  White  House 
aides  who  had  undertaken  to  destroy  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  process  by  which  the  President 
of  thf  United  states  Is  nominated  and 
elected." 

Notice  the  simplicity  and  clarity  of  ihcse 
conclusions.  The  remainder  of  Senator  Er- 
vln's  while  paper  sets  forth  eight  activities 
which  were  carried  on  to  accomplish  the  first 
objective  and  13  activities  designed  lu  ac- 
complish the  second— that  is,  to  make  the 
concealment  effective. 

Senator  Ervm's  outline  reflects  the  orga- 
nization and  precision  of  a  masterful  legal 
mhid.  Within  his  framework  one  may  dis- 
cover a  splendid  model  for  the  House's  Im- 
peachment presentation. 

In  conclusion,  the  Senator,  without  spe- 
cifically indicttog  the  President,  ponders  the 
source  of  Watergate,  Unlike  the  Teapot 
Dome,  he  concludes,  the  "presidential  aides 
who  perpetrated  Watergate  were  not  sedated 
by  the  love  of  moncv,  which  Is  somethlhg 
thought  to  be  the  root  of  all  evil.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  instigated  by  a  lust  for 
political  power,  which  Is  at  least  as  corrupt- 
ing as  political  power  itself," 

The  Presidents  men  came,  as  ma-iy  am- 
bitious men  do.  to  confuse  ends  and  means 
To  achieve  what  they  considered  a  worthy 
purpose— the  re-election  of  the  President— 
they  willingly  resorted  to  evil:  "Thev  had 
forgotten.  If  they  ever  knew,  that  the  Con- 
stitution Is  designed  to  be  a  law  for  rulers 
and  people  alike  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances  .  ,  .  Their  lust  lor  political 
power  blinded  them  to  etliicvl  considerations 
and  legal  requirements,  to  Aristotle's  aphor- 
ism that  the  good  of  man  must  be  the  end 
of  politics  .  ,  ." 

And  so  Senator  Ervln  preaches  a  sermon  of 
sorts  m  his  crowning  Watergate  summation. 
He  reminds  us  that  In  order  to  avoid  future 
Watergates  our  leaders  must  understand  and 
be  dedicated  to  the  true  purpo.se  of  govern- 
ment Which  Is  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
people  entertain  the  abiding  conviction  that 
a  public  office  Is  a  public  trust.  And  he  adds 
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that  they  must  also  "possess  that  Intellec- 
tual and  moral  integrity,  which  Is  the  price- 
less Ingredient  of  good  character," 

THE  carXMO   NEKO 

That  Is  surely  the  crymg  need  of  our  time; 
Men  of  good  character  and  good  sense. 

Senator  Ervln,  one  must  conclude.  Is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  man  the  nation  needs  In 
these  times.  It  Is  remarkable  that  he  should 
have  come  to  the  surface  In  a  time  when 
Washington  sorely  required  the  very  char- 
acteristics his  long  and  distinguished  career 
provides. 

Having  such  an  elderly  Cicero  In  the  forum 
in  the  1970s  wui.  I  believe.  Inspire  In  the 
oncoming  generations  a  veneration  of  the 
qualities  and  Ideals  which  he  espouses— and 
even  produce  such  a  leader  for  the  future. 


FAMINE  SPREADS  IN  AFRICA 


Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr,  President,  recent 
field  reports  tvhlcli  have  come  to  tlie 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  as  well  as  a 
recent  mipubUshed  Internal  report  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, Indicate  that  famine  conditions  In 
Africa  are  spreading  and  that  death  and 
nev/  catastrophe  threatens  millions  of 
people  in  the  Sahcl  and  other  parts  of 
the  continent. 

The  internal  AID  report,  dated  June  10 
entitled  "Drought  Situation  in  the 
Sahel,"  fully  confirms  that  "catastrophic 
consequences"  continue  from  the  Sahe- 
lian  drought,  and  that  the  situation  is 
"precai-ious"  ui  some  areas  of  the  Sahel 
Moreover,  in  Ethiopia  the  situation 
among  the  people  continues  to  deterio- 
ra!«,  and  serious  new  emergencies  are 
developing  in  neighboring  Sudan  and 
other  areas. 

Throughout  Africa,  the  number  of 
famine  refugees  is  growing — and  drama- 
tically  in  some  areas.  Relief  camps  are 
overburdened.  Last  year's  logistical  bot- 
tlenecks and  administrative  delays  in  the 
movement  of  food  and  medicine  con- 
tinues. Malnutrition  and  disease  threat- 
ens the  lives  of  many  thousands— and 
the  death  rate  continues  to  climb, 

Regrettatjly,  Mr.  President,  the  sen«e 
of  urgency  dramatized  by  condiUons  in 
the  field  is  not  fully  reflected  In  the  pol- 
icies, priorities,  and  programs  of  AID.  Al- 
though the  record  shows  some  meaning- 
ful progress  in  recent  months,  the  fact 
remains  that  our  Government's  actions 
are  too  often  belated  and  bogged  dotvn 
in  bureaucratic  redtape  and  indecLsion. 
The  administration  has  laiown  since 
early  this  year  that  additional  dL=aster 
relief  funds  would  be  available  for 
famine  reliief  in  Africa.  Yet,  not  until 
the  last  few  weclts  has  there  been  any 
serious  effort  to  plan  for  the  use  and 
obligation  of  these  funds. 

The  AID  status  report  on  the  Sahel  is  a 
shocltlng  revelation  on  the  scope  of  the 
human  tragedy  which  has  overtaken  mil- 
lions of  people.  And  it  reminds  us  once 
again  that  international  apathy  toward 
the  continuing  drought  and  food  and 
medical  shortages— combined  tvith 
transportation  bottlenecks  and  red- 
tape— could  very  well  produce  a  far 
greater  tragedy  than  last  year,  when  at 
least  100,000  people  lost  their  lives. 
Mr,  President,  the  Congress  has  appro- 


priated some  $85  million  in  emergency 
relief  funds— an  amount  above  and  be- 
yond the  other  resources,  including 
food— available  this  year.  Hopefully,  the 
administration  will  use  tliese  funds  to 
save  lives — with  the  same  sense  of  ur- 
gency and  ingenuity  It  spends  our  money 
in  Indochina  or  for  military  aid  around 
the  globe. 

I  call  upon  tlie  administi-ation  to  re- 
double its  efforts  in  behalf  of  humani- 
tarian relief  and  rehabiUtation  needs, 
and  to  speed  up  the  use  of  special  con- 
gressional funds  for  this  purpose.  The 
time  is  long  overdue  for  our  Govern- 
ment— and  others — to  finally  approach 
the  crisis  of  spreading  f.imine  in  Africi 
Kith  tlie  urgency  of  life  and  death,  which 
it  is. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees,  which  I  serve  as  chairman. 
held  hearings  on  the  famine  situation  in 
Africa  last  spring,  and  we  will  continue 
our  inquUy  and  report  to  the  Senate  on 
our  findings.  For  now,  I  would  like  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
findings  of  the  June  10  AID  status  re- 
port, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  complete  text  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Agency  for  International  Develop. 

ment.  Washington,  D.C,| 

Tii-n  DaoucHT  Situation  in  the  Sahel 

ESrcncENCT       arrUATION        THaOCOHOUT       TJa 
SAtlEL    AS    op    JUKE     10,    t97« 

The  great  Sahellan  drought  Is  contmuing 
to  have  catastrophic  consequences.  The  vast 
area's  frague  eco-system,  that  was  so  seri- 
ously disrupted  by  lack  of  rain  m  the  sum- 
mer of  1972,  was  further  unbalanced  by  the 
Inadequate  rainfall  of  1973  and  the  continued 
displacement  of  people  and  their  dependency 
upon  relief.  The  most  obvious  results  were 
that  harvests  of  feed  groins  m  the  sbe  coun- 
tries to  meet  mmimal  survival  needs  were 
short  about  650.000  MTs  for  crop  year  1972-73 
and  650,000  MTs  for  1973-74  It  Is  not  known 
how  many  people  lost  their  lives  last  year 
as  a  result   of  the  drought  conditions  for 
arm   data   Is   almost   impossible  to  obtain 
However,    based    on    limited    sampling,    the 
HEW  Center  for  Disease  Control  estimated 
that   as  many  as   100,000  people  mav  have 
died.  It  is  obvious  that  this  year  the  cumula- 
tive Impact  of  Inadequate  or  bare  subsls'ence 
diets  wlU   leave  many  more  susceptible  to 
disease  and  more  lUcely  to  succumb  to  It  The 
loss  In   livestock   Is  tacslculable,  as   u  the 
Impact  on  the  many  fjousands  of  nomadic 
families  whose  way  of  life  depends  on  csttle 
camels,    goau,    and    sheep,    .Many   or    these 
nomad  famuies  have  ogaln  crowded  lito  re- 
lief centers  in  Mall,  Mnurl:anla,  Niger   and 
around  urban  areas  throuchout  the  Sard  it 
has  been  estimated  that  up  to  40';    of  all 
livepitock  were  lost  lost  vear,  and  It  wll!  -ake 
yeira  to  regenerate  national  herds 

One  con..equence  m  Mauritania  is  that 
deliveries  of  grain  in  some  remote  areas  mu-'t 
be  by  truck  this  year  and  additional  di-'ri- 
bution  centers  must  be  erected  because  the 
comels  used  for  transport  In  prior  yca'.i  are 
gone.  The  cumulative  Impact  of  the  drought 
can  be  seen  In  other  ways,  as  more  demands 
are  made  on  the  limited  arable  land,  pas- 
turage, and  water  sources  for  the  survival 
of  man  and  beast.  For  eiample.  In  Mouri- 
tanlas  moat  agriculturally  productive  re- 
glon  bordermg  the  Senegal  River,  plantings 
this  spring  are  40  ^c  of  the  usual  acreage  be- 
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early  to  teU  how  extensive  this 
yeftr'3  rains  may  b-.  but,  even  II  they  are 
hearier  than  normal,  the  Sahellan  tragedy 
will  continue  with  di^laced  persons  seeking 
to  reestabllsb  their  lives,  those  weakened  by 
nialnutrtilon  more  susceptible  lo  disease,  and 
eratn  production  levels  too  low  to  meet  the 
populHfton  neeOs. 

The  known  amoiin>s  ol  gral;'.  allocated  bo 
fur  la   1973-74  by  nil   donors  ta  the  Sohel 
totals  over  half  a  milijon  tons,  or  B5r  of  the 
estimated  needs  prior  to  the  October  har- 
vcBte.  A  breakout  of  L'_S.  and  other  donor 
commitments   to   date   ts   at    TAB   A."   The 
United  States  Is  providing  250.000  MTa,  or 
45\,  ot  the  total.  lu  aUdiiloa.  dellvertea  to 
the  porti  are  earlier  ihiin  last  jour,  and  sig- 
nificant efforts  are  i>e.iig  n:.-;dc  lo  pre-posltlon 
ETain   In  areas  of  ereate^t   reeris.  However, 
there  are  critical   (.hort-term   problem*  l>e- 
cauw  Important  Units  in  the  co:i>itai  traiis- 
fibipment  system  are  In  Jeopardy.   Of  par- 
ticular concern  u  the  cnpflcHy  ot  the  ports 
of  Dakar  and  Lagos  .o  handle  the  enormous 
deliveries  of  relief  ^ni-piles  from  May-July. 
The  primary  port  of  entry  for  -applies  for 
Mall,  RTaurltanln.  -ind  Scneg.il  is  DaJc!\r.  This 
critical  link  in  the  distribution  chain  faces 
great  strain  bocaus*  of  limitations  on  evacu- 
ation rates,  particularly  to  Mall.  The  grain 
for  thU  landlocked  country  is  transshipped 
by-raUfoad.  which  has  so  far  reached  max- 
imum monthly  Rlilpment  rates  of  12-14,000 
MT9.  There  is  now  a  backlog  of  about  76.000 
MTs  of  grain    in   port   provided   br  other 
donors,  including  about  38,000  MTs  of  grain 
purchased  commercially  hv  the  Government 
of  Mall.  The  rest  Is  made  up  of  donated  food. 
including  about  10.000  MTs  renumiUig  from 
shipment  of  U.S.  donations.  Steps  are  under- 


provement  is  evident  in  this  year's  deliveries. 
Speciflcally.  only  about  75.000  tons,  or  about 
one-third  of  the  United  States  total  com- 
mitment In  the  period  prior  to  the  1973  har- 
vest (crop  year  lB72-73t  was  actually  de- 
livered In  Africa  by  June  30.  1973.  This  year. 
204.000  tons  out  of  our  250.000  ton  commit- 
ment, or  eaci,  will  be  delivered  by  June  30, 
with  the  balance  due  to  arrive  in  July.  While 
shipments  from  other  donors  have  not  moved 
as  quickly  as  those  from  the  United  States. 
there  has  been  son;e  acceleration,  due  par- 
liculLtrly  to  the  ccKDrdinatlou  clTons  nrovlded 
by  the  FAO  Office  ot  Saheiian  Relief  Opera- 
tions in  Rome. 

I.;ieinal  meaAi:res  by  the  African  govern- 
mei.ii  concenied  have  also  proceeded  earlier 
and  more  effectively  than  la«!t  year.  These 
mc-isurto  lucUide  better  orgRiite-Micn  of  d:s- 
irtbution  systems;  prepo^ltloning  cf  '.'raUi-s 
In  remote  areas  tiiai  are  inaccftfietble  by  road 
in  the  n-ilny  season;  mobilization  of  military 
and  private  truckers  for  distribution;  and 
improved  admluistratiou  of  relief  camps.  The 
Vniied  States  and  others  have  helped  Ju  this 
complts  process  by  financing  the  enormously 
lncrea=cd  POL  costs,  truck  piu-cha.=c3  and 
rentals,  key  road  and  bridge  repairs,  deepen- 
ing and  repaUr  of  wells,  additional  storage 
facilities,  vaccines  and  fortified  foods,  and 
management  expertise  in  various  sectors  of 
ths  relief  effort  to  strengthen  the  capacities 
of  the  eovernments  to  deal  vith  their  prob- 
lems, 

\Vh\li  food  distribution  -j  underway,  tis 
are  the  other  emergency  actions  noted  above, 
the  United  States  and  others  are  seeking  to 
come  to  grip  more  comprehensively  with  the 
interrelated  problems  of  malnutrlUon    dls 
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way  to  seek  to  rai:^t  r.*il  shipment  rates,  as  f *^^,-, .*"**„5"^  °^  displaced  and  dependent 
^  '  famUlcs.  We  and  others  have  provided  vac- 
cines, forllfled  foods,  and  support  for  relief 
camps.  A  medical  team  from  Yale  has  exam- 
ined medical  reeds  and  made  recommenda- 
tions for  improved  health  delivery.  The  ITEW 
Center  for  Dlsea-se  Control  has  sent  medical 
epidemiologists  to  the  five  countries  to  help 
establish  nutritional  surveillance  among  the 
moet  vulnerable  of  the  population  We  have 
also  contributed  ftl  million  through  the  PAO 
Sahel  Trust  Fund  to  support  WHO  and  UNI- 
CEF  ht?alth  proerams  and  $100,000  lo  the 
League  or  Red  Cross  Societies  relief  camp 
program.  We  anticipate  an  additional  *I  mil- 
lion wlU  be  made  available  to  the  PAO  Sahel 
Trii5t  Fund  upon  completion  of  pending 
Congressional  action  on  FY  1975  Disaster 
Relief  bUl.  An  AID  task  force  has  been  or- 
ganized to  delevolp  further  guidelines  and 
parameters  to  deal  with  the  displaced  persons 
problem  m  what  will  be  a  most  critical  aspect 
rf  drought  recovery  measures  by  all  donors  In 
the  next  two  or  three  years. 

In  order  to  help  resolve  the  critical  port 
congestion  problems  In  Dakar  and  Lajros 
noted  above.  AID  sent  a  task  force  to  Dakar 
with  a  mandate  to  determine  what  excep- 
tional measures  might  be  undertaken  Por 
example,  we  win  finance  the  rental  of  such 
additional  storage  space  ouuide  the  port 
proper  as  may  be  needed  to  protect  grains 
from  spoilage.  The  Oovernment  of  Mall  and 
Sene-al  have  been  addressing  the  problem 
of  ai'gmi-nthig  the  carrying  capacity  of  their 
Jolntly-o%iied  raUroad  and  a  Danish  logis- 
tics team  is  helping  m  this  eHort.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  recent  agreement  wliich  could 
eventually  lead  to  a  doubling  of  transprrt 
on  tills  rail  line  from  12-14.000  tons  a  month 
to  OS  much  as  38.000  tons  of  grain. 

As  for  the  port  of  Tatros.  in  earlv  May 
an  AID  task  force  v.orked  with  epeclallv- 
assigned  UN  logistics  ejtpert.i  to  negotiate"  a 
contract  with  Nigerian  truckers  to  move  all 
donors'  grain  to  Chad  and  Niger  at  the  rate 
of  up  to  1000  MTs  per  week  la  addition  to 
the  SOO  MTs  per  day  normally  scheduled  *o 
move  by  raU.  While  there  have  been  prob- 
lem* In  reachhig  the  level  of  evacuation 
forecoft.  ae  are  hopeful  Ihat  the?:e  steps  will 


well  as  to  re-dlrect  -liWments  i 
especially  Abidjan. 

The  other  critical  external  III  k  Is  the  port 
of  Lagos,  through  which  a  majority  of  the 
I73.O00  tons  of  grain  pledped  by  all  donors 
for  Niger  and  Ch-^d  are  to  be  delivered.  The 
evacuation  rate  of  the  nort  htis  only  been 
about  12,000  MTs  per  nionth  and  the  port 
problems  have  been  exacerbated  by  Nigerian 
roUv.ay  breakdowns  and  strikes  by  rail- 
way and  port  workers.  Steps  have  been  taken 
rec«ntly  to  augment  use  of  truck  transport 
from  this  port  to  Niger  luid  Chad,  and  It  la 
hoped  that  this  cun  double  or  even  treble 
monthly  evacuation  rates.  The  US.  had  also 
contracted  In  Lagos  with  a  bulk/bagging 
faculty,  which  ban  enabled  us  to  greatly  ac- 
celerate our  deliveries  for  Niger  and  Chad, 

Willie  major  problems  remain  to  be  dealt 
with  thill  year,  the  United  Strttes,  other 
donors,  and  moet  of  the  African  governments 
have  learned  and  applied  Important  lessons 
gained  from  lost  yeiir's  experience.  Por  ex- 
ample, determination  of  trriln  requirements. 
donor  commitments  to  mtet  these  require- 
ments, and  the  actual  movement  of  grains 
(panic;i:arly  American  groins)  has  been  ac- 
complished far  earlier  this  year  than  lost. 
In  Octo'>er  1&73.  an  PAO  Multi-Donor  Mis- 
sion, encouraged  and  participated  In  by  the 
United  States,  visited  the  sU  most-aflected 
countries  of  the  Sahel  and  assessed  food  re- 
quirements for  the  coming  crop  year.  Dona- 
tions by  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
v.-erc  at:nounced  soon  thereafter. 

In  fact,  commltmen'-s  for  most  of  the 
532.000  tons  of  grain  pledged  to  date  were 
made  by  January  W74.  The  US.  J^  consld- 
erln?  an  addltion.il  allocation  and  delivery 
In  the  ftrst  quarter  of  PT  1975  which,  with 
hoped-for  further  commitmentB  by  other 
doiiois,  would  mean  that  the  revised  FAO 
grain  i.eed  estimate  of  650,000  MTs  will  have 
met.  In  contrast,  last  year  there  was  only  an 
informally  coordinated  assessment  of  need 
by  donor  sutes  and  th-  majority  of  grain 
commitments  were  sUil  being  sought  in  the 
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significantly  ease  port  congestion  problems 
and  in  turn  meet  the  supply  needs  of  Niger 
and  Chad. 

With  the  availability  of  the  «25  million 
provided  under  the  special  Sahel  provision 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973,  the 
United  States  has  been  able  to  undertake  a 
broader  range  of  actions  addressed  to  easiny 
the  problems  caused  by  the  drought.  In 
particular.  AID  haa  orcjanized  a  pet  of  Re- 
covery and  Rehabllltaiion  programs  in  each 
of  the  six  Sahel  states.  Details  en  the  ap- 
proMmately  513  mllUon  being  devoted  to 
these  Recovery  and  Rehabilitation  programs 
is  given  in  TAB  B.»  These  RAR  programs 
ai-o  addressed  at  meeting  critical  need.<? 
la  tiie  immediate  failure  and  are  designed 
lo  assist  the  people  of  the  Sohel  to  improve- 
their  capacity  to  deal  with  the  pcrvaslvt? 
problems  posed  by  the  drought.  The  RfcH 
prorrcms  Include  actions  to  Improve  move- 
ment of  foods  Into  more  remote  areas,  such 
as  roid  malnlenance,  rental  of  trucks,  and 
the  like:  Improvement  o.  grain  storage  In 
remote  areas  by  new  construction  and  ren- 
tal of  special  faculties:  actions  to  stImiUate 
agricultural  production  In  the  short  term, 
such  as  provision  of  seeds  and  handtools- 
protection  to  existing  livestock  through  pro- 
vision of  vaccines  and  supplemental  food.t; 
and  assistance  In  medical  programs,  particu- 
larly In  refugee  camps  and  remote  areas, 
through  provision  of  medicines,  vaccines,  and 
slmil^ir  actions.  Tlie  R&R  program  has  been 
designed  to  have  a.s  -nuch  Impact  as  possible 
prior  to  the  harvest  period  of  September- 
October,  1974.  and  with  f"II  Impact  with!" 
18-36  months. 

D.    CURRENT    Sni-.\nON    IN    iKVtMDVAU    SMiZL 
STATES 

Niger 
Niger  has  been  seriously  affected  by  the 
drought.  Pood  production  in  the  1973  har- 
vest was  very  low.  and  this  has  led  to  re- 
qulrementa  for  substantial  food  import.<=. 
Production  of  cotton  and  peanuts  for  ex- 
port was  also  sharply  reduced,  and  this 
has  bad  a  major  effect  on  Niger's  budgetary 
and  balance  of  payment  situation.  Livestock 
losses  have  been  heavy.  There  has  been  an 
Important  Influx  of  displaced  persons  from 
other  countries,  particularly  Mall,  and  a 
growing  number  of  displaced  persons  in  Niger 
Itself,  as  the  northern  part  of  the  country 
has  increasingly  suITered  from  the  drought. 
Niger's  problems  are  Increased  by  the  difficul- 
ties ot  shipping  grains  into  the  country  and 
by  the  limited  transport  within  the  country 
Itself  capable  of  moving  needed  grains  to 
remote  areas.  Thus,  Niger  continues  to  be 
in  a  precarious  situation  at  this  suge. 

The  FAO  Multi-Donor  mission  estimated 
that  Niger  needed  to  receive  113.000  tons  of 
concessional  (gift)  grain  and  84.000  tons  of 
grains  "under  especially  favourable  condi- 
tions" to  meet  its  needs  In  1974.  So  far,  only 
135,000  tons  of  that  amount  has  been  com-  • 
mltted  and  deliveries  of  this  amount  remain 
slow  because  of  transport  problems.  WhUe 
the  flow  of  food  from  the  port  of  Cotonou 
(Dahomey)  Into  wi.stern  Niger  has  been 
maintained  at  a  relatively  steady  pace,  the 
Niger  Oovernment  s  capacity  to  move  food 
from  Niamey  Into  the  most  affected  eastern 
and  northern  parts  of  the  country  has  been 
limited  by  poor  roads,  few  trucks,  and  high 
fuel  prices.  To  case  this  situation,  donors 
have  Increasingly  been  shipping  foods 
throui-:)!  Nigerian  porls  fi^m  which  they  can 
be  delivered  directly  into  some  of  the  more 
seriously  affected  points.  Unfortunately,  even 
this  movement  was  negatively  effected 
througohut  April  and  much  of  May  due  to 
breakdowns  on  the  Nigerian  raUwaya  sys- 
tem. With  excellent  cooperative  effortg  un- 
dertaken by  FAO's  special  Sohel  office 
(OSRO)  with  the  governments  of  Niger  and 
Nigeria  (and  supported  by  the  donor  com- 
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munlty.  Including  the  United  States),  ar- 
rangements were  recently  made  lo  augment 
transport  from  Nigerian  ports  through  ex- 
tensive use  of  private  trucking  firms.  As  a 
result,  it  Is  hoped  that  movements  of  grain 
from  Nigerian  ports  t'j  Niger  and  Chad  will 
ije  increased  from  an  average  of  500  tons  per 
day  to  on  average  of  1500  tons.  If  this  rate 
can  be  achieved  and  maintained,  the  dts- 
iribullon  problems  in  Niger  will  be  con- 
siderably eased — although  not  fully  resolved. 
Tlie  United  States  has  under  consideration 
at  this  time  the  movement  oi  some  grains 
ttirough  Algerian  porta  by  road  to  northern 
Niger  and  this  also  should  ease  the  situa- 
tion somewhat.  Several  donors  have  had 
available  trucks  and  truck  convoys  and  It 
had  been  thought  these  might  be  adequate 
to  meet  Internal  transport  needs.  However, 
tiicre  Is  increasing  reservation  that  the  pres- 
ent system  will  be  adequate  and  it  is  believed 
that  donors  must  make  further  efforts  to  sup- 
port Niger's  transport  needs — either  through 
additional  ground  transport  or  tlu-ough  pos- 
sible use  of  an  airlift. 

Livestock  losses  In  Niger  have  been  seri- 
ous. Tlie  European  Development  Fund  re- 
port estimates  that  AZr'c  of  Niger's  4.2  mil- 
lion catUe  and  15-25".  oliteO.l  mUllon  sheep 
and  goats  may  have  been  lost.  This  serious 
loss  la  livestock,  added  to  cereals  shortages 
and  distribution  problems,  has  caused  an 
Important  growth  in  relief  camps,  now  esti- 
mated to  conuin  as  may  an  287.000  people.' 
Despite  subsUntial  efforts  by  the  Niger 
Government  and  the  donor  community,  the 
situation  In  Niger's  relief  camps  leaves  much 
to  be  desired  in  cerUln  locations.  Food  move- 
ments, as  indicated  above,  hare  been  slower 
In  reaching  these  camps  than  Is  desirable. 
There  continue  to  be  some  camps  where  in- 
adequate dietary  variety  Is  dispensed.  Dc- 
.•-plie  an  increasing  flow  of  vaccines  and  medi- 
cines, and  the  valiant  effort  ot  private  and 
voluntary  groups,  there  have  been  serious 
medical  deficiencies  in  some  of  the  refugee 
camps  and  high  levels  of  disease.  It>  appears 
that  the  medical  situation  has  eased  slightly 
d'.iring  the  past  two  months  since  WHO  and 
UMCEF  were  directed  by  the  UN  Secretary 
Oencral  to  redouble  efforts  In  Niger,  but 
iliere  continue  to  be  fears  that  with  the  ar- 
rival of  the  rainy  season  there  will  be  an 
Intensification  of  disease  outbreak:;. 

Of  the  127.000  tons  of  concessional  food 
grants  so  far  committed  lo  Niger  this  year 
85.500  are  being  provided  by  the  United 
states  and  about  half  of  this  has  been  de- 
livered to  port  so  far.  with  the  remainder 
arriving  In  June  and  July.  A  broad  range  of 
recovery  and  rehabilitation  projects  have 
been  undertaken  with  the  Niger  Govern- 
ment, with  approximately  $2.6  million  m 
projects  having  been  agreed  lo  so  far.  These 
nctlvitles  include  accelerated  production  of 
rice  along  the  banks  of  the  Niger  R:rer; 
BUimal  health  and  livestock  feeding  pro- 
grams; construction  of  grain  storage:  repairs 
to  roads  leading  to  remote  areas  and  neces- 
sary for  grain  distribution  purposes:  pas- 
u-re  rp-?cediMg;  and  similar  activities. 
Vpper  Volta 
While  the  drought  has  had  a  severe  effect 
on  northern  Upper  Volta.  since  only  a  small 
part  of  the  country  lies  in  the  true  Sahellan 
area,  the  overall  Impact  has  been  somewhat 
less  than  in  other  Sahel  nations. 

The  estimates  made  by  the  PAO  Multl- 
Djnor  mlrwlon  for  concessional  food  Imports 
ranged  broadly  because  of  lack  of  adequate 
(leialls  on  lv>cal  production,  going  from  12  to 
"8  000  tons.  The  Government  of  Upper  Volta 
iiii-s  sugge<:ied  that  the  need  lay  at  the  top  of 
'hat  range  while  most  donors  have  felt  that 
It  was  less.  A  total  of  56.000  tons  of  con- 
cessional grains  have  been  so  far  committed 
to  Upper  Volt*. 
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In  general,  the  flow  of  food  into  Upper 
Volta  IS  proceeiilng  w«l.  ana  In-country  dis- 
tribution seems  also  to  be  proceeiSlng  well 
Foods  can  How  Into  Upper  Volta  from  the 
ports  of  Abidjan  t  Ivory  Coast).  Tema 
iGhaua)  and  Lome  iTogoi,  and  this  llexibll- 
liy.  plus  llie  relatively  good  rail  rotid  connec- 
tions  from  porls  into  Ouagadougou  have  per- 
mitted relatively  promptly  delivery  of  foods 
and  h.ive  permitted  the  Government  to  do  a 
reasonably  effective  Job  in  preposillonlng 
needed  food  in  remote  areas.  No  particular 
problems  in  food  distribution  are  foreseen 
in  Upper  Volta  at  this  time. 

Livestock  losses,  while  Important,  were  less 
severe  in  Upper  VolU  than  m  other  Sahel 
nations.  The  recent  European  Development 
Fund  report  estimates  a  lS-20';  loss  of  the 
->S  mUlion  cattle  (although  with  losses  In 
certaiu  are;is  ranging  up  to  70'.  )  and  a  15-., 
lo-vi  of  the  4.0  minion  sheep  and  goats. 

Upper  Volta  has  been  faced  with  some  dls- 
cai=c  outbreaks.  Including  intestinal  diseases 
measles,  and  the  Uke.  The  disease  situation 
appears  to  have  been  more  serious  in  1973 
than  at  present,  when  medical  services  were 
less  well  organized  and  medical  supplies 
shorter.  However,  a  new  Center  for  Disease 
Control  nutritional  survey  is  Just  now  being 
organized  and  should  provide  better  informa- 
tion on  the  present  medical  problems  being 
faced  by  Upper  Volta. 

Of  the  56.000  tons  of  don.itcd  grain  being 
provided  to  Upper  Volta  this  year.  20.000  tons 
are  coming  from  the  United  states  and  al- 
most half  of  this  has  already  been  delivered 
to   port.   Approximately  »2.4  million   m   re- 
covery and  rehabilitation  projects  have  been 
ain-eed  to  between  the  United  states  and 
Upper  Volta.  These  Include  a  program   for 
earthen  dam   construction   and   repair:    an 
integrated   livostoclt-agrlcultural   production 
program  to  help  former  nomads  seeking  to 
settle  in  one  location;  expansion  of  the  use 
of  animal  traction  in  agricultural  production 
regions;  reforesutlon  work;  seed  multiplica- 
tion and  gram  storage;  road  Improvements 
into  remote  areas;  and  the  provision  of  sup- 
plcmciital  fecdUjg  for  livestock. 
Senega/ 
Senegal  has  been  somewhat  less  alTected 
by  the  drought  than  the  other  s.vhel  states. 
becatise  only  a  portion  of  the  country  Is  In 
the  arid  area  and  partly  beouse  of  the  con- 
siderably greater  diversity  of  economic  ac- 
tivity In  Senegal  which  Is  not  so  dependent 
on  climate.  Despite  this  generally  better  con- 
dition,  there   have   been   Important   short- 
falls In  cereals  production  and  in  the  produc- 
tion of  peanuts  for  the  export  trade.  Live- 
stock, which  plays  a  somewhat  lesi  Impor- 
tant role  in  Senegal  than  In  other  countries. 
has  also  been  affected,  but  less  so  than  else- 
where. Senegal  it.self  has  played  a^rucla]  role 
in  assisting  Mali  and  Mauritania  meet  their 
cereals    import   needs  since   much   of   those 
imports  pass  through  the  port  of  Dakar  and 
.are  transported  Inland  over  Sene^aIe£e  trans- 
port facilities.  In  order  to  augment  the  flow 
of  goods  Into  these  two  countries.  Senegal 
has  made  severe  sacrifice*  in  its  own  use  of 
trnnspoit  facilities. 

The  FAO  Multi-Donor  Mission  estimated 
a  need  for  donations  of  Imported  cereals  of 
approximately  20.000  tons,  although  this  was 
based  on  expectation  of  substantial  commer- 
cial imports  by  the  Senegalese  Government 
Itself.  Because  of  financial  constraints  it 
faces,  the  Senegalese  Government  has  esti- 
mated a  need  for  concessional  grain  Imports 
of  approximately  100.000  tons.  Donor  com- 
mitments to  date  have  totalled  38,000  tons. 
Tiiere  have  tjeen  relatively  fe..-.  problems 
of  food  distribution  In  Senegal.  The  govern- 
ment Is  well-organized  and  transport  facu- 
lties throughout  the  country  are  generally 
in  good  condition  and  the  number  of  trucks 
and  other  equipment  required  to  make  dis- 
tribution Is  generaUy  satisfactory.  Tlie  major 
problem  Seneg.U  has  faced  has  not  been  that 


of  Its  own  distribution  needs  but  rather 
thai  of  supporting  movement  of  grains  from 
Dakar  Into  other  Sahel  countries. 

Livestock  losses  In  Senegal  have  been  leas 
severe  than  in  other  Sahel  nations.  Of  2  5 
million  cattle,  it  la  estimated  that  20';  have 
been  lo&t.  wh:le  some  10' :  of  3.7  m;illo;i 
sheep  and  goats  have  been  lost.  Tills  leaser 
impact  Ui  Senegal  (as  well  as  the  lesser  Im- 
pact on  rain-fed  agrlculturalistsl  has  meant 
that  there  has  not  been  the  development  of 
refugee  camps  of  the  sort  required  In  other 
S.thel  fitates. 

In  general,  the  medical  situation  in  Sene- 
gal appears  good.  Suinclent  medicines  and 
vaccines  have  been  provided  by  donors  to  an 
alreudy  reasonably  well-functioning  health 
service,  tiiat  no  serious  disease  oulbreak!< 
have  occurred. 

Of  the  35.900  tons  of  donor  food  committed 
to  Eeneeal  in  1973-74.  lO.OOO  tons  lo  bein? 
provided  by  the  United  States  Almost  all 
ot  this  amount  has  already  been  delivered 
Approximately  «1  s  million  m  recovery  and 
rehabilitation  projects  have  lietn  agreed  t" 
between  the  United  States  and  seuegul 
Those  have  included  provision  of  pumps  for 
v.dls  In  agricultural  villages,  work  on  range 
rehabilitation,  provision  of  livestock  vac- 
cines, improvement  of  agricultural  prod.ic- 
tion  in  flood  plain  areas,  and  the  provKlun 
of  human  medicines  and  vaccines. 
Mauritania 
The  situation  In  Mauritania  In  1974  re- 
mains as  precarious  as  last  year.  Livestock 
10S.W5  have  been  substantial  and  agricul- 
tural production  seriously  reduced  Not  only 
has  dry  land  agriculture  been  diminished, 
but  there  have  been  substantial  reductions 
m  production  on  river  flood  plain  areas  due 
to  i..wer  river  levels. 

llie  FAO  Mum-Donor  Mission  estimated 
that  58000  tons  of  donated  foods  would  be 
required  this  crop  year,  although  the  Maur- 
Itai.lan  Government  Itself  has  since  esll- 
maied  that  as  much  as  100.000  tons  would 
be  .-equired.  Donor  commitments  to  d».'e 
amount  to  66.500  tons.  wMch  exceeds  the 
F.*0  estimate  but  falls  short  ot  goveriuuent 
estimates. 

While  the  Maurltanian  Government  hai^ 
Improved  Its  distribution  system,  food  mote- 
niems  rontlnue  to  face  serious  constraint..; 
Miich  of  the  food  shipments  (nDn-U.B.)  hate 
heen  made  through  the  port  of  Nouakchott 
which  has  limited  capacltv  and  Is  presentiv 
.■^rlously  slraUied.  US.  and  some  other  food 
shipments  are  made  through  Dakar  and  then 
tran.sportcd  bv  rail-barge  to  the  town  of  Rosso 
or  by  iruck-ferry  to  RoiiRO.  Tlie  recent  sink- 
ing of  one  ferry  has  decreased  the  flow  of 
food  into  the  country.  Major  efforts  are 
underway  to  And  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  trnnsltlng  food  across  the  Senegal  River— 
It  Is  hoped  that  the  British  Government  wu: 
soon  be  able  to  provide  special  equipment  lor 
till'  purpo^. 

Inlaiid  transport  ot  food  has  also  l>e..n 
hampered  due  to  difficult  roads,  long  dis- 
tances .iiid  m.tdequate  trucks  Although  don- 
ors screed  to  the  provision  of  more  than  2i(i 
special  irutits  lor  this  purpose,  some  of  thcsi- 
have  been  slow  In  ami  lug.  One  sign  of  I  he 
prol>lem  of  llveslock  losses  la  U;e  fact  thai 
distribution  to  many  remote  points  last  year 
was  made  by  camel  caravan,  while  (his 
year  that  L^  being  done  hv  truck  because  uf 
unavnilablllty  of  camels  While  the  Waur.- 
tanian  Oovernment  continues  to  belieie  thai 
it  can  meet  all  distribution  requirements  be- 
fore the  harvest,  the  logistical  probleovs  fa-- 
lug  tills  program  may  require  the  proM.s.oi. 
of  ..:ome  airlift  capacity  over  the  next  few 
months. 

Livestock  lasses  in  Mauritania  have  beri' 
very  serious  A  recent  European  Development 
Fund  study  estimated  cattle  losses  In  1972  71 
at  40-f.O'.    and  sheep  and  goat  losses  at  10- 

While   the   overall   financial  situation  of 
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Miiuntanle  has  been  less  drastically  an^ected 
thiiu  the  other  Snhel  governments  beca'.ise  of 
the  importance  th.it  raining  plays  in  the 
economy  i  which  Is  e.-sentlally  unafTected  by 
the  drought  t.  the  Government  still  faces  Im- 
portant budgetary  and  balance  of  payments 
effects  resulting  from  livestock  and  crop 
lessen,  much  higher  Import  needF,  and  the 
heavy  ctwta  of  relief  and  rehnblUtarioa  pro- 
grniiift. 

The  United  Slat:;;  has  cmiinitred  30,000  of 
of  the  6^.500  tons  of  grain  presently  being 
provided  this  crop  year  to  Mauritania.  Al- 
most all  of  the  United  States  commitment 
has  already  been  delivered.  Last  year,  approx- 
imately 8400.000  was  used  for  the  airlift  of 
1,400  tons  of  grain  into  eastern  MaurUanla. 
Approximately  %2  million  in  recovery  and  re- 
habilitation projects  have  bpcn  approved  for 
Mauritania  this  year.  These  mcliTrie  short 
term  programs  for  Increasing  vegetab!e  pro- 
duction and  increasing  cereals  production  la 
flood  plain  areas;  construction  of  praln  stor- 
age In  outlymg  arear.:  animal  health  pro- 
grams: short  term  transportation  Improve- 
ments; and  provision  of  tarpaulins  for  grain 
protection  while  In  movement. 

Chad 

Tlie  situation  In  Chad  has  been  very 
serious,  although  the  rastness  of  the  coun- 
try, its  weak  administrative  structure,  and 
the  inadequacy  of  data  and  statistics  has 
made  it  difficult  to  determine  with  precision 
the  real  Impact  of  the  drought  on  all  porta 
of  the  country  . 

The  FAO  Multi-Donor  Mission  estimated 
that  60.000  tons  of  concessional  food  was 
needed  In  1974  but  also  stated  that  because 
of  logistical  problems  in  delivering  and  dis- 
tributing such  grain,  a  program  total  of 
22.000  tons  might  be  the  maximum  that 
could  realistically  be  handled.  In  fact,  donors 
have  now  committed  a  total  of  46.000  tons  of 
food  to  be  delivered  this  year.  However,  the 
logistical  problem.-!  cited  by  the  FAO  mibsion 
remain  very  much  a  concern. 

Chap  depends  almost  entirely  on  Nigerian 
ports  for  grain  movements.  As  indicated 
above,  a  brealcdown  in  Nigerian  railways 
operations  in  April  and  part  of  May  1974, 
threatened  the  movement  of  grain  Into  Niger 
and  Chad.  Through  the  use  of  supplementary 
trucking,  movements  of  grain  to  both  coun- 
tries have  improved  substantially,  and  it  la 
hoped  that  the  present  rhythm  can  be  main- 
tained. There  has,  however,  been  a  conflict 
between  the  Chad  trucking  association  and 
the  Nigerian  tmcklng  association  regarding 
movement  of  groins  past  the  Chad  border. 
The  United  States  has  felt  strongly  that 
Nigerian  trucks  should  carry  grains  directly 
into  southern  Chad  and  Chadlan  trucks 
should  be  used  entirely  for  internal  distribu- 
tion. The  problem  has  taken  considerable 
time  to  resolve,  and  food  stocks  have  begun 
to  accumulate  In  the  Nigerian  border  point 
at  Moldugurl.  It  is  believed  that  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  problem  Is  now  underway.  If  this 
does  not  occur  promptly,  however,  there  may 
be  need  to  consider  diverting  some  of  the 
grains  scheduled  lor  Chad.  Internal  dis- 
tribution within  Chad  has  also  been  ham- 
pered by  long  distances,  poor  roads,  and 
limited  trucking  capacity.  The  Chad  Govern- 
ment has  indicated  that  there  may  agnin  be 
need  for  airlift  in  1974.  as  there  was  In  1973. 

Livestock  was  very  adversely  off^ected  In 
Chad  by  the  drought  On  the  basis  of  limited 
doto.  the  European  Development  Fund  study 
li'.dicated  that  21-28':  of  Chad's  4.7  million 
cattle  and  an  unknown  percentage  of  Us 
sheep  and  goats  have  been  lost  (with  losses 
running  up  to  90';  In  some  areas).  Because 
of  the  importance  thot  livestock  has  played 
as  0  foreign  currency  earner,  these  losse<i  in 
the  livestock  sector  have  hod  a  very  serious 
effect  on  the  budgetary  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments sltuotion  of  the  country.  Despite  the 
losses,  however,  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  serious  occumulauon  of  dis- 


placed persons  In  camps— rather,  the  noma- 
dic people  appear  to  be  moi-lng  with  their 
remaining  herds  towards  the  south  In  tradi- 
tional ways,  without  large  grouping  into 
encampments. 

Medical  services  in  Chad  are  weak  and  the 
full  range  of  medical  and  disease  problems 
which  face  the  population  are  not  clear.  It  Is 
hoped  that  early  undertaking  of  a  CDC 
Nutritional  Surveillance  Study  will  help 
clarify  thl'sUu.itlon. 

or  the  46.000  tin?  of  food  committed  In 
1974  by  the  donor  community.  22.500  is  com- 
ing fr^m  the  United  States,  with  almost  60', 
of  that  delivered  as  of  May  31.  The  Recovery 
and  Rehabilitation  program  in  Chad  Is  some- 
what more  modest  than  in  other  Sahel  coun- 
tries, niit  becnuse  of  ne«l  but  because  of 
limited  government  capacity  to  absorb  spe- 
cial aid  program3.  To  date,  approximately  $1  S 
million  of  IW;R  pr-^tjranis  have  been  agreed 
upon.  Tliesc  include  grain  stornge  programs; 
onlmal  health  programs:  programs  for  ac- 
celerated grain  and  vegetable  production 
under  irrigated  conditions  in  the  Lake  Chod 
area;  construction  and  repair  of  village  wells; 
some  road  repair  work:  and  provision  of  hu- 
man ni(?dlciiies  ond  vncclues. 
Mali 
Mall  Is  among  the  more  seriously  affected 
of  the  Sahel  states.  Livestock  losses  were 
heavy.  Grain  production  was  seriously  re- 
duced, as  was  production  of  cotton  and  pea- 
nuts for  export.  Mall  was  already  facing 
serious  budgetary  and  balance  of  pavments 
problems  before  the  drought  and  these  have 
been  vastly  increased  by  the  losses  Incurred 
OS  a  result  of  the  drought.  Facing  the  need 
for  substantial  food  Imports.  Mall's  geo- 
graphic circumstances  have  made  delivery  of 
that  food  into  the  country,  and  Its  distribu- 
tion Into  remote  areas,  exceptionally  difficult. 
The  FAO  Multi-Donor  Mission  estimated 
that  Mall  required  In  1974  106.000  tons  of 
tree  grain  and  60.000  tons  to  be  provided 
under  "^especially  favourable  conditions'*. 
Against  this  total  requirement  of  166.000  tons 
of  concessional  grain,  donors  have  so  far 
committed  143.000  tons. 

Most  grains  moving  into  Mall  travel  the 
railway  from  the  port  of  Dakar  to  the  Mall 
terminal  point  at  Kayes  (or  on  to  the  capital 
at  Bamakoj.  Before  the  drought,  no  more 
than  6-7000  tons  of  goods  per  month  moved 
In  one  direction  over  the  rail  link.  At  present, 
the  railway  is  averaging  the  movement  of 
12-13.000  tons  of  grain  a  month.  Still,  this 
has  proved  Insufflcient  in  light  of  Mall's  sub- 
stantial needs.  As  a  result,  grain  destined  for 
Mall  Is  tending  to  accumulate  in  Dakar 
faster  than  the  railway  can  move  it.  A  recent 
agreement  between  the  Senegalese  and  Mall 
Governments  alms  at  eventuallv  raising  the 
evacuation  capacity  of  the  rail  line  to  about 
28,000  tons  a  month.  If  this  can  be  achieved 
(and  it  can  be  done  only  at  substantial  ex- 
pense to  Senegal,  which  must  divert  its  own 
traffic  away  from  the  railway  to  other,  more 
expensive  means  of  transportation),  Mall's 
food  problems  win  be  substantially  eased.  In 
addition  to  Dakar,  substantial  food  deliveries 
can  be  made  through  Abidjan,  and  donors 
ore  Increasing  seeking  to  move  food  to 
Mall  through  this  port,  although  Its  evacua- 
tion rate  also  has  limits. 

In  general,  the  Inland  transport  of  grain 
in  Mall  is  movhig  well.  However,  there  re- 
main serious  questions  about  the  capacity  of 
the  system  to  place  enough  grain  into  the 
Sixth  Region,  in  eastern  Mall,  before  the 
rain's  begin.  This  region  depends  heavily  on 
river  transport  for  Us  supplies,  but  river 
levels  drop  for  several  months  of  the  year 
ond  limit  the  amounts  that  can  be  moved. 
During  the  low  period,  the  Eastern  Region  is 
largely  dependent  on  a  very  poor  road  over 
which  only  four-wheel  drive  vehicles  can 
move.  Special  steps  have  been  taken  by  the 
Mali  Government  to  Increase  the  flow  to  the 
Sixth  Region.  Despite  these  actions,  aa  well 
OS  exploring   the  possibilities  of  shlpmenla 


through  Algiers,  it  U  anticipated  that  an  air- 
lift win  again  be  required,  as  It  was  In  1973. 
The  inirenal  distribution  system,  outside 
of  transport  problems,  is  excellently  orga- 
nized. A  large  number  of  relief  camps  have 
l)cen  established  because  of  heavy  livestock 
losses,  but  these  appear  In  general  to  be  under 
good  management  with  special  care  being 
given  to  the  feeding  needs  of  mothers  and 
children.  There  has  been  a  susbtanilal  Im- 
provement in  operation  of  these  camps  since 
last  year. 

Llvest.ock  losses  In  Moll  wore  Important. 
The  European  Development  Fund  study  esti- 
mates that  Mali  lost  close  to  40';  of  its  5.3 
million  cattle,  with  losses  running  up  to  60', 
In  w)me  areas. 

While  there  were  serious  medical  problems 
In  Mali  la.=t  year,  particularly  In  relief  camps, 
better  organization  of  these  camps  and  of 
the  general  medical  services  and  better  sup- 
plies of  medicines  and  vaccines  appears  to 
have  substantially  reduced  disease  problems 
so  far  this  year.  However,  there  Is  constant 
concern  about  broader  disease  outbreaks  as 
the  rainy  season  gets  underway  in  the  near 
future. 

Of  the  143.000  tons  of  grain  committed  by 
various  donors  to  Mall  In  1974.  72.500  tons 
are  being  provided  by  the  United  States. 
About  75';  of  this  was  delivered  to  ports  by 
May  31.  1974.  The  Mall  and  United  States 
Oovernraenls  have  agreed  to  approximately 
»3.1  million  in  recovery  and  rehabilitation 
activities  and  these  programs  ore  moving 
forward  rapidly.  They  include  development 
of  water  resotirces  for  agricultural/livestock 
needs:  village  water  and  rural  health  pro- 
grams; improvement  of  road  malntenonce  on 
roads  leading  to  remote  distribution  points 
as  well  as  improvements  to  river  transport 
from  Bamako  to  the  Sixth  region;  and  grain 
storage  activities. 

The  Qamhia 
The  situation  In  The  Gambia,  which  was 
only  portially  affected  by  the  drought,  has 
become  somewhat  more  serious  this  year. 
Food  production  has  dropped  and  there  hove 
been  some  livestock  losses. 

The  Government  of  The  Gambia  has  made 
a  request  for  external  donor  help  in  provid- 
ing up  to  13,000  MTs  of  grain,  although  there 
Is  some  question  whether  this  full  amount  is 
needed.  Several  countries  are  considering 
Email  donations  of  grain  to  meet  The  Gam- 
bia's needs.  The  United  States  is  providing 
2000  MTs  of  this  need  through  o  special  con- 
tribution to  the  World  Food  Program. 

Internol  distribution  of  donated  groin  is 
being  handled  In  cooperation  with  WPP  and 
appears  to  be  well  organized.  Transport  prob- 
lems in  getting  food  to  needy  recipients  has 
not  so  far  been  an  important  concern. 

Initial  contacts  have  been  made  with  the 
Government  of  The  Gambia  about  a  range 
of  possible  Recovery  and  Rehabilitation  proj- 
ects. AID  is  considering  undertaking  proj- 
ects In  the  range  of  8700-750.000  and  will 
undertake  specific  project  review  In  June  or 
July. 


DISCOUNTS  TO  SENIOR  CITIZENS 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  eco- 
nomic plight  of  the  elderly  living  on  fixed 
incomes  during  inflationary  times  Is  a 
problem  which  demands  our  immediate 
attention  and  our  best  efforts.  To  this 
end  I  have  introduced  S.  3396,  the  Cost- 
of -Living  Adjustment  Act.  and  S.  3775.  a 
bill  to  create  a  cost-of-living  index  for 
the  aged. 

While  I  hope  for  early  passage  of  this 
legislation.  I  would  also  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  successful  private  efforts  of  a 
single  New  Yorker  who  has  persuaded 
1.600  New  York  City  shopkeepers  to  give 
discounts  to  senior  citizens.  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent   that   the   story   of   Mrs. 
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Marie  Redo,  which  appeared  In  the  Na- 
tional Inquirer  earlier  this  month,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  National  Inquirerl 

VvuMAS  PEBSUADfS  1,600  CiTT  STORES  TO  GiVE 

Big  Discounts  to  Shnior  Cmzcws 
More  than  a  half-mlllion  elderly  people 
trjing  to  live  on  fixed  Income.-?  in  the  foce  of 
L'ver-rising  prices  can  now  get  discouiiu  in 
l.GOO  New  York  City  stores— thanks  to  a  48- 
ycar-old  woman  wlio  felt  something  had  to 
ije  done  for  them. 

"ThU  is  my  way  of  helping  old  people  who 
are  panic-stricken  because  of  today's  prices," 
:^id  Maria  Redo,  who  for  2'i  years  hos  been 
Going  from  store  to  store  In  New  Tork  per- 
suading shopkeepers  to  give  discounts  of  up 
to  20  percent  to  liie  elderly. 

The  stores  and  shops  that  partlclpau  place 
green  and  white  decals  in  their  display  win- 
dows to  alert  the  elderly  thot  they  can  get 
discounts. 

To  qualify,  a  senior  citizen  only  needs  to 
show  o  Medicare  card  or  a  special  New  York 
City  transit  card  tliat  allows  him  or  her  to 
ride  at  hall-fare. 

Mrs.  Redo,  who  lives  In  Manhattan's  York- 
vUle  section,  sold: 

"I  was  doing  welfare  work  at  the  Yorkvllle 
Republican  Club  just  before  Chrlstnios.  1971, 
and  It  was  pitiful  to  see  how  some  of  the  old 
people  were  forced  to  live. 

"Some  were  siniggliug  to  survive  on  S2.000 
to  $3,000  a  ycor. 

"I  thought  about  discounts  ond  started 
with  a  Yorkville  toy  store.  They  ogreed  to  10 
percent  off. 

"I  went  next  door  to  a  card  shop— and  the 
owner  there  agreed!  Then  I  went  to  a  cloth- 
ing store  and  the  manager  said  he'd  give  15 
percent  discounts! 

"By  the  end  of  the  day  I  had  nine  shops 
agreeing  to  give  at  least  10  percent  discouuts 
to  seniors." 

Since  then  she  has  kept  busy  10  hours  or 
more  a  day  adding  to  the  growing  number  of 
stores  that  give  discounis. 

She  and  her  husband.  Prank,  50,  a  pediatric 
surgeon  ond  a  professor  at  Cornell  Mcdicol 
School,  have  two  children. 

Miss  Alice  Brophy,  director  of  the  Mayor's 
Office  for  the  Aging  In  New  York,  said:  "Mrs. 
Redo  has  l>een  more  effective  than  o  whole 
army  of  people  in  helping  senior  citizens— 
ond  she's  done  It  alone!" 
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cesser,  Col.  Elvln  R.  Heiberg  in,  wUl  be 
as  able,  well-liked,  and  conscientious. 

As  an  indication  of  feelings  through- 
out the  State  of  Louisiana,  St.  Mary 
Parish  residents  honored  Colonel  Hunt 
Klth  an  appreciation  luncheon,  duiing 
which  he  was  presented  with  a  plaque 
commemorating  his  admirable  service. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
personally  acknowledge  with  sincere  ap- 
preciation Colonel  Hunts  excellent  serv- 
ice to  our  State,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  mscripiion  on  this 
plaque  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inscrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

■PreMutcd  Colonel  Richard  L.  Bunt  with 
s.ncere  appreciation  for  consistent  and  suc- 
ccssluj  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  SI 
Mary  Parish,'' 

Signed;  C.  R.  Srownell.  Mayor  of  Morgan 
City:  Ralph  Guiclry,  Mayor  of  Bcrmck;  Frea 
Allen  Mensnian,  Mayor  of  Patterson;  and  Lee 
Champagne,  President  of  the  St.  Mary  Pariih 
Police  Jury. 


COL.  RICHARD  L.  HUNT 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  June  20 
of  this  year,  the  State  of  Louisiana  lost 
one  of  its  most  valuable  assets.  For  on 
tills  date  Col.  Richard  L.  Hunt  left  his 
post  in  New  Orleans  as  district  engineer 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  assume  his 
new  poslUon  as  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Colonel  Hmit  served  In  New  Orleans 
since  August  of  1971,  and  during  this 
span  of  4  years  he  was  responsible  for 
octdination  of  om-  flood  protection  pro- 
ams  for  most  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
i.nd  parts  of  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and 
Texas. 

As  we  all  know,  these  years  were  es- 
pecially trying.  During  this  period  we  ex- 
perienced one  of  the  great  floods  of  our 
time.  Throughout  this  difficult  time 
Colonel  Hunt  consistently  exerted  every 
efTort  to  assist  the  citizens  of  Louisiana, 
demonstrating  his  genuine  concern,  and 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities  to  the 
fullest.  We  hope  and  pray  that  liis  suc- 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  an 
article  of  Wednesday,  May  g2,  from  the 
Morgan  City  Daily  Review  reporting  on 
the  testimonial  function  held  in  Colonel 
Hunt  s  honor  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai-ticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
IProm  the  Morgan  City  <La.)   Dallv  Review 

May  22,  19741 
Colonel  Hunt  Honorzo  at  Noon  Lpncheok 
East  St.  Mary  residents  honored  Col.  Rich- 
ard L.  Hunt,  New  Orleans  district  engineer 
for  the  US.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  today 
at  a  noon  nmcheon  at  the  Morgan  City  Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium  fnr  his  paat  efforts  in  the 
flood  flsht  of  197.1. 

Hunt  received  a  plaque  of  thanks  for  his 
months  long  work  In  late  1972  and  spring 
of  1973  to  prevent  flooding  of  the  east  St. 
Mary  area  when  record  flood  levels  were 
recorded  m  the  Atchafalaya  River. 

Three  municipalities.  Morgan  Cltv.  Ber- 
wick and  Patterson,  and  the  St.  Marv  Parish 
Police  Jurs'  Joined  In  hosting  the  affair. 

Hunt  thanked  the  governmental  repre- 
sentatives for  the  plaque  and  luncheon  in  his 
honor. 

The  inscription  on  the  platiue  to  Hunt 
reads  as  follows;  'Presented  Col.  BIchard  L. 
Hunt  with  sincere  appreciation  for  consistent 
and  successful  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  St.  Mary  Parish,  c.  R.  BrowneU.  mayor  of 
Morgan  City;  Ralph  Guldry,  mayor  of  Ber- 
wick: Prcd  Allen  Mensman,  mayor  of  Patter- 
ror.;  and  Lee  Champagne,  president  of  tlis 
Police  Jury." 

Morgan  City  Mayor  C.  R  Brownell  extended 
the  city's  omcial  thanks  to  Hunt. 

"We  shared  a  very  close  relationship  and 
many  crises,"  Brownell  said.  "He  tvUfliled  his 
responsibilities  and  I  fulftUed  mine.  What- 
ever differences  we  had  can  be  laid  on  the 
biireaucracies  winch  we  work  under. 

"He  la  a  very  sincere  man  and  did  a  tre- 
mendous Job."  the  mayor  said.  "We  owe  him 
a  tremendous  amount  of  thanks." 

"His  loss  win  be  felt  because  of  the 
amount  of  experience  he  gataed, "  the  mayor 
said.  "However,  we  do  wish  him  well  on  his 
new  assignment." 

Berwick  Mayor  Ralph  Guldrv  also  thanked 
and  praised  Hunt  for  his  work  during  the 
high  water  crisis  and  for  his  supervision  of 
Ihe  chlorine  barge  removal  project. 

"He  was  a  great  help  when  the  chlorine 
ba-te  was  lodged  beneath  the  bridge, " 
Ou!dry  said.  'Col    Hunt  was  very  helpful 
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during  the  flood  here  and  throughout  the 
state." 

I  wbih  him  the  best  of  luck  m  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone, "  he  continued,  "although  it  will 
be  cur  loss,  he  will  be  their  gam. 

I^tierson  Mayor  Fred  Allen  Men»m.ui 
joined  his  compatriots  In  his  remarks. 

-We  are  real  proud  that  he  has  done  so 
much  for  the  area, "  Mensman  said.  "He  cer- 
tainly deservei.  a  let  o(  credit  and  we  are  real 
happy  to  h.-ive  had  him  down  our  w.iv  " 

'  During  i;-,e  flood  fight  we  were  able  t.i 

'■onthjt  btia  a:  all  times,"  Memu.-n  s,iJa 

He  reasstircd  the  people  of  Patterson." 

District    5   Juror   Jerrv   Hoffpauir.   rep-e- 

sen'.ing  the  police  Jury,  added  that  body' 

thanks  tor  the  Corps'  work  on  levees  in  1073 

"I  would  like  to  take  tlUs  opportunity    o 

acknowledge  with  smcere  appreciation  anu 

thanks   your  efforts   In   helping   solve    tn. 

major  flood  problems  In  our  parish  hi  lo7i 

and  again  In  1974,"  Hoffpauir  said. 

"Through  your  efforts  and  concern  the 
less  of  life  and  property  was  averted  durtIl^■ 
the  flooding  along  the  Atchafalaya  River 
Basm."  he  continued.  "As  district  engirieer 
you  were  actively  interested  In  the  problenn 
tnd  took  the  approprute  steps  to  prevent  a 
serious  flood  catastrophe." 

"It  Is  regretful  that  you  will  no  longer  h- 
serving  as  our  district  engineer."  Hoffpauir 
said.  "We  greatly  appreciate  having  had  tli" 
pleasure  to  work  with  you  during  re.:en'. 
years  and  will  always  remember  your  htlp- 
fulne.';^  and  interest  in  protecting  our 
parish." 

Hundreds  of  area  residents  attended  the 
luncheon  m  me  mam  ballroom  of  the  auai- 
lorlum. 

David  Craf.  president  of  Gravity  Dralnattr 
District  No.  3  and  the  Morgan  Cltv  Harbor 
and  Termmal  District,  emceed  the  event 

The  Rev.  Phuip  l.  Whitney,  pastor  c: 
Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church,  gave  the  in- 
vocation and  the  Rev.  Robert  Lawton.  pastor 
of  Pharr  Chapel  United  Methodist  Church 
gave  the  benediction. 

City  and  parish  officials  were  scheduled  to 
dedicate  a  sandbag  montuneut  on  the  Era- 
shear  Arenue  neutral  ground  in  honor  of 
the  flood  Sght  later  today. 

The  monument  Is  a  sandbag  taken  from 
one  of  the  levees  and  flberglassed  to  with- 
stand the  weather.  Officials  plan  to  phice 
plaques  at  the  base  of  the  monument  at  a 
later  date  listing  the  names  of  all  National 
Guard  units,  and  stale,  local  and  federal 
agencies  mvolved  In  the  flood  light 

The  front  plaque,  which  Is  on  order,  will 
read  as  follows;  "Commemorating  the  Flood 
Fight  of  1973,  The  citizens  of  the  City  of 
Morgan  city  slncrely  recognize  and  appre- 
ciate the  many  groups  and  Individuals  who 
gave  of  their  time  to  protect  our  city." 

Hunt,  who  has  been  named  as  the  lleuten- 
aiit  governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  lia*: 
served  as  the  New  Orleans  district  encmeer 
since  August  1971. 

His  command  in  New  Orleans  was  respon- 
r-lble  for  flood  protection  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana  and  pans  of  Mississippi.  Arkansas 
and  Texas. 

The  New  Orleans  district  Is  al.w  respon- 
sible for  mamtaUiing  several  navlgalion 
channels  in  New  Orleans.  Morgan  city.  Hon- 
ma  and  lake  Charles. 


DEATH  OP  FORMER  CHIEF  JUSTICE 
EARL  WARREN 
Ml'.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  it  wa.s  with 
a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  2  weeks  ago 
I  learned  of  the  death  of  one  of  this  Na- 
tion s  mtMt  well-respected  men  and  one 
of  historj's  foremost  jurists,  former  Su- 
preme Court  Cliief  Justice  Earl  Wairen. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  spent  his  enUre  Ufe 
working  diligently  and  thoughtfully  to 
improve  our  society  and  we  are  at  once 
the    benefactors    of    his    efTorts    and 
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achievements  and  the  mouiner.s  of  his 
passing. 

His  retirement  from  the  High  Court  in 
1S60  ended  a  long  and  productive  career 
ns  a  devoted  pubUc  servant,  during  which 
he  served  liis  native  State  of  California 
as  -.veil  as  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  His  term 
as  Cliief  Justice  saw  the  Court  move  for- 
ward into  previously  imcharted  waters, 
gfiitiy  expanding  social  liberties  and 
providing  redress  for  pressing  grievances 
which  had  gone  too  long  unattended. 

Last  week  the  Miami  Harald  published 
a  special  article  by  Trude  B.  Feldman  re- 
lating some  interesting  comments  the 
Chief  Justice  had  made  shortly  before  his 
death.  While  the  entiio  article  will  be,  I 
believe,  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate,  it  is  the  first  three  para- 
graplis  of  the  piece  that  I  found  most 
enliglitening. 

Justice  Warren  stated  that  the  lesson 
of  Watergate  is  that  we  must  "strike  at 
secrecy  in  government  wherever  It  exists, 
because  it  is  the  incubator  for  corrup- 
tion." He  goes  on  to  point  out.  and  I  be- 
lieve correctly  so.  that  "If  anything  Is  to 
be  learned  from  our  present  difficul- 
ties •  •  •  it  Is  that  we  must  open  oiu' 
public  affairs  to  scrutiny  on  every  level  of 
government." 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  Justice  Warren's 
remarks  here  as  succinct  and  valuable 
testimony  to  the  need  for  openness  in  the 
proceedings  of  our  Federal  Government. 
Public  faith  in  the  institutions  of  Oov- 
emment  has  fallen  to  an  alarmingly  low 
level  and  it  is  high  time  that  we  moved 
to  rectify  this  situation.  Tlie  only  way 
this  can  be  accomplished  is  by  throwing 
open  the  doors  of  congressional  hearing 
rooms,  executive  meetmg  places,  and  any 
other  such  areas  where  decisions  are 
made  which  affect  the  lives  of  American 
citizens.  We  can  never  expect  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  place  their  trust  in  those 
who  are  to  serve  them  if  they  are  denied 
the  right  to  view  firsthand  the  proceed- 
ings in  which  their  elected  representa- 
tives participate. 

It  is  this  belief  which  led  me  to  intro- 
duce on  Januarj'  9,  1973.  S.  260.  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshme  Act.  The  bill 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  hearings  were 
held  on  it  earlier  this  year.  We  hope  to 
continue  these  hearings  later  this 
siunmer. 

Mr.  President,  tliis  bill  would  provide 
for  the  openness  in  Government  that 
Chief  Justice  Warren  desu-ed.  It  would 
"strike  at"  the  secrecy  which  "incubates 
cori-uption."  And  it  would  help  to  restore 
a  bit  of  the  trust  and  faith  in  our  govern- 
mental system  which  has  been  lost  by  the 
American  people. 

I  ask  that  my  fellow  Senators  seriously 
con-sider  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  Mr.  Feldman's  article  be 
printed  in  the  RrcoRD. 

There  l)elng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

W.\nREN  Saw  Otticul  Secre.-y  a5  '  I?iL'.'n.\roji 
op   CORarpTloN  ■ 
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tergate  is  that  we  must  "atrlke  at  secrecy  in 
government  wherever  It  exists,  because  It  is 
tlie  Incubator  for  corruption." 

Warren,  who  devoted  nearly  hair  a  century 
to  public  service,  aald,  "It  would  be  dimculc 
to  name  a  more  efficient  ally  of  corruption 
than  secrecy.  Corruption  Is  never  naunted  In 
the  world.  In  government.  It  Is  invariably 
prLctlced  through  secrecy.  That  secrecy  Is  to 
be  found  at  every  level,  from  city  halls  to  the 
White  House  and  the  HUl. 

"And  If  anything  is  to  be  learned  from  our 
present  difficulties  ...  It  Is  that  we  must 
open  our  public  affairs  to  public  scrutiny  on 
every  level  of  government." 

But  Warren  said  he  wasn't  so  sure  that  It 
13  the  duty  of  public  authorities  lo  ferret  out 
and  prawcute.  conflicts  and  deUement  of  the 
public  Interest. 

"This  falls  far  short  of  the  mark."  he  said. 
Law  enforcement  officers  are  not  equipped  to 
follow  the  dally  worlt  of  our  public  servants, 
and  I  doubt  If  we  would  want  them  lo  be 
constantly  looking  over  the  shoulders  of  our 
people  In  public  life  Just  to  see  If  they  are 
performmu  their  duties  honestly.  It's  not  the 
American  way,  and  the  practice  could  even- 
tually lend  to  a  police  state. 

■But  we  do  have  the  right  to  compel  our 
pubhc  officials  to  keep  the  avenues  of  Infor- 
mation open  so  the  public  can  know  and 
evaluate  the  character  of  their  work  from 
day  to  day  Then  It  would  be  the  respoial- 
biluy  of  the  news  media  to  Inform  the  pub- 
lic of  both  the  accompllshroents  and  the  der- 
elictions of  their  officials." 

As  for  himself.  Warren  said.  "I  never  made 
any  money,  as  I  have  gone  along,  and  I  never 
envied  anyone  who  has.  There  are  many  sat- 
isfactions one  can  gain.  I've  been  oriented  to- 
vvord  public  service. 

"I  lUte  people,  and  like  to  deal  with  them 
and  their  problems.  With  my  experience,  I 
wu:  try  to  help  others  solve  problems  and 
that's  where  my  satisfaction  comes.  As  I  look 
back  now.  I  don't  know  any  other  way  of 
life  that  I  would  want  to  e.xchange  for  this 
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(By  Trude  B.  Feldman i 
Washikoton.— In  an  Interview  shortly  be- 
fore his  death  last  week,  former  chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  said  that  the  leswn  of  Wa- 


He  added:  "You  find  some  people  who  are 
devoted  to  business,  some  to  Industry,  others 
are  Interested  in  art  and  science,  siul  others 
In  government.  And  I'm  siu^e  each  one  gela 
satisfaction  out  of  his  particular  field  when 
he  sticks  to  his  Ideals  and  pursues  his  object 
of  interest. 

'But  my  Interests  Involve  government  and 
the  various  aspects  related  to  It.  I've  stuck 
with  It  and  derived  much  satisfaction  from 
my  work." 

Recalling  his  time  In  the  Supreme  Court. 
Warren  said.  "I've  had  very  satisfying  days, 
a  pleasant  relationship  with,  and  friendly 
feelings  toward,  the  other  Justices."  He  said 
he  had  "maybe  some  nostalgia,  but  no  re- 
grets" about  retiring  five  years  ago. 

"No  one  should  stay  and  wither  and  die 
on  the  vine.  The  strength  of  our  Institutions 
Is  to  Infuse  new  blood  to  keep  them  current 
with  the  current  conditions.  After  a  man 
lived  and  served  as  long  as  1  did  In  the  gov- 
ernment, he  ought  to  retire  before  the  with- 
ering process  sets  In.  I  did  dellberatelv  leave 
while  I  was  In  good  health:  and  that's  the 
proper  thing  to  do."  he  said. 

Warren  wanted  to  be  remembered  as  hav- 
ing done  the  best  he  could  to  each  of  the 
offices  be  held.  "It's  hard  to  conceive  of  any- 
one living  to  be  83  who  has  no  regrets,  but  I 
have  no  outstanding  ones."'  he  mused. 

Born  in  a  flve-room  house  In  Los  Angeles 
In  IB31.  Warren  went  on  to  heap  honors  and 
accolades  that  have  come  to  few  others.  Yet 
they  were  not  as  important  to  him  as  was 
the  senae  of  accomplishment  he  enjoyed  af- 
ter a  lifetime  of  public  service. 

"I  think  I  did  the  best  I  could  In  every- 
thing I"\e  undertaken,  and  tried  to  measure 
up  to  my  responslbUitles."  he  sold.  "Each 
one  of  my  jobs  svjs  Imp  riant  nt  the  tune 
and  place  and  was  deeervUig  of  thi-  best  In 
me.  I  was  as  serious  in  one  job  as  in  the 


other.  I  learned  to  make  adjustments  from 
one  position  to  the  other."" 

Warren  served  as  district  attorney  of 
fi?f !  *,£°"'"'''  '^"""  '""n  "25  to  1933. 
!«^  ?„^^^-  """  "*  K°<'"n<»"  from  1943  to 
1963    Warren  ran  for  the  vice  presidency  of 

i^'i£^"»   1'°''°'  °°  '"'  Republican  ticket 
,^-,    '"  "*  became  chief  Justice  on  Oct   s 

1Sd3. 

"Prom  everj"  huportant  case  I  icnmed 
something.""  he  noted.  ""Each  case  left  an 
Impact  on  my  thinking  and  on  my  outlook 
for  the  future."" 

Asked  If  he  had  any  advice  for  living  to 
be  83,  he  responded:  "Have  some  Interest 
111  worthwhile  thtogs  and  apply  yourself  to 
them.  Live  moderately  and  have  a  famUy 

He  said  that  his  family  and  his  work  had 
always  given  him  great  pleasure.  He  mar- 
rled  the  former  Nina  Elizabeth  Palmqulst  ou 
Octoberu.  1925.  TItey  had  six  chUdJen  and 
17  grandchUdren. 

"I m  very  happy  when  I'm  with  my  chu- 
dren  and  grandchildren."  he  mused.  "Their 
well-being  is  my  chief  concern  "" 

He  said  that  after  he  retired  he  had  more 
time  to  be  with  his  wife.  "When  I  worked 
each  night.  It  hurt  our  companionship  Im 
biwy  au  the  tUne.  Although  Im  not  carrv- 
ing  the  same  load  on  my  shoulders  as  I  did 
before,  I  keep  busy.  Im  Interested  In  so 
many  different  thUigs.  While  I  am  retired 
I  want  to  be  useful  and  helpful  In  what  I 
consider  worthwhile  causes."" 

Recently.  Warren  spent  time  vlsltUig  uni- 
versities and  ottendlng  semUiars  with  stu- 
dejits.  "I  ask  them  about  their  Interest  and 
and  that  communicating  with  them  Is  ven" 
important,""  he  said. 

"I  believe  that  every  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans has  had  a  greater  opportunltv  in  life 
than  the  ones  which  preceded  It  I  have  con- 
fidence In  our  country  and  In  our  Instltu- 
tlons  to  believe  we  can— and  will  go  on  to 
siUl  i;reater  things."" 

Earl  Warren  wrote  the  1963  "Ablngton  vs 
Schempp""  decision  that  declared  uncon- 
stitutional the  reading  of  the  Bible  and 
recitation  of  the  Lords  Prayer  as  religious 
exercise  In  public  schools. 

But  his  own  religious  life  was  founded  ou 
the  Scriptures.  ""One  cant  read  them  with- 
out (being)  appreciative  of  the  values  con- 
tained In  them.""  he  said. 

When  asked  whether  he  considered  him- 
self a  particularly  religious  man,  he  re- 
sponded: "I  hope  I  have  a  religious  sense. 
I  think  all  religions  of  the  world  have  Ideals 
that  people  react  to  when  they  study  them 
and  try  to  learn  from  them."" 

His  early  religious  training  had  a  pro- 
found effect  on  his  thinking,  he  said  "It 
one  believes  m  the  principles  learned 
through  the  Oospel  and  tries  to  abide  by 
them,  It  Is  bound  to  affect  one"s  actions  and 
reactions  as  well,""  he  said. 

Warren  believed  he  had  succeeded  in  con- 
veying his  religious  philosophy  to  his  chil- 
dren. "Ive  always  encouraged  my  chUdrcn 
to  go  to  Sunday  school  and  study  the  Scrip- 
tures." he  said.  ""My  children  have  been 
good,  solid  human  beings— affectionate  and 
honest  and  straightforward.  I  Judge  people 
In  the  way  they  benefit  from  religion. 

""A  person  who  has  no  religion  of  any  kind 
Is  almost  a  lost  soul."  he  added.  "He  has  to 
Bind  a  way  to  life.  If  one  has  guldeunes  such 
as  one  gets  from  religion.  It"s  not  difflcult  for 
him  to  find  his  way  In  life.'" 

Justice  Warren  pointed  out  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  American  Bill  of 
Rights  were  ba.'ied  on  the  same  spiritual 
principles.  They  comprise  a  spiritual  herl- 
tnge  that  Is  as  solid  today  as  It  was  m 
Mo.ws"  day  and  when  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
fcrmtilAled.  he  said. 

Warren  believed  that  a  lack  of  respect  for 
human  dignity  had  eroded  the  American 
solrit  ""This  has  largely  been  responsible  for 
tf'e  deficiencies  m  society  u  they  exist  to- 
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day."  he  explained.  He  blamed  the  -soidld 
atmosphere""  of  the  times  on  a  ""war  psy- 
chology,"' which,  he  said,  had  prevailed  icr 
.so  many  years. 

"It  Is  B  world  malaise,"  he  said.  "It  Is 
not  limited  to  the  United  States  "  But  for 
our  own  country,  ""if  we  follow  the  Con- 
^.ILUtion  of  the  fulled  States,  we  can  cure 
juost  evUb."" 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  PROPOSED 
AGENCY  FOR  CONSUMER  AD- 
VOCACY 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve It  is  appropriate  to  point  out  tliat 
many  of  the  abuses  of  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies  tliat  have  occurred  in  the 
last  several  years  might  well  have  been 
averted  had  the  proposed  Agency  for 
Consumer  Advocacy  existed. 

At  the  heart  of  tills  consumer  agency 
concept  are  the  very  issues  which  lie 
at  the  heart  of  recently  reported  gov- 
ernmental abuses,  such  as  improper  in- 
fluence by  special  economic  interests 
over  regulatory  decisions  affecting  con- 
sumers. The  proposed  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Advocacy  couid  liave  intervened 
to  forestall  campaign  financing  induced 
corruption,  and  to  Investigate  the  daii-y 
price  and  import  quota  scandals,  carpet 
flammabllity  standards,  the  ITT  settle- 
ment, and  CREEP  Infiltration  of  regula- 
tory agencies. 

Pending  legislation  would  crcat*  this 
independent  agency,  divorced  from  the 
executive  branch  and  its  regulatory 
agencies,  charged  with  monitoring  the 
performance  of  the  Government  in 
meeting  consumer  needs. 

This  independent  spokesman  speak- 
ing for  the  ordinary  consumer  will  strive 
to  secure  the  equity  and  impartiality  of 
regulatory  agency  proceedings. 

Clearly,  given  the  growing  loss  of  con- 
fidence by  Americans  in  the  quality  of 
their  Government,  bold  measures  are 
mandated  to  revitalize  the  Federal  reg- 
ulatory process  in  the  broader  public 
interest. 

In  support  of  this  position.  I  refer  to 
a  recent  letter  viTltten  by  Prof.  Frederick 
C.  Mosher  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Mr. 
Magkusoh.  supporting  the  concept  of 
an  independent  consumer  protection 
agency.  Professor  Mosher,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  was  chairman  of  a 
panel  of  the  National  Academy  of  Pub- 
lic Administration,  which  prepared  a 
report  entitled  ""Watergate:  Its  Impli- 
cations for  Responsible  Government"  at 
the  request  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Presidential  Campaign  Activities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  Professor  Mosher's 
letter  of  May  16.  1974,  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RncoBD, 
as  follows : 

Ukivessity  or  Viroinia. 
CliorIo((("sniic,  Va..  May  16, 1371. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macnvson. 
Ciairmon.    CotnmfHce   on    Commerce,    VS. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear    Senator    Macnuson:    I    appreciate 

your  letter  of  May  6  which  has  Just  reached 

me  because  I  have  been  out  of  town  the  last 

couple  of  weeks. 

I  have  read  the  Committee  report  on  th« 


Consumer  Protection  Agency  Act  and  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  feel  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est and  sympathy  for  It. 

I  suspect  that  I  am  like  most  of  those  who 
worked  In  national  public  administration 
and  have  studied  and  taught  the  subject 
over  many  years:  in  some  ways,  we  are  hoist 
on  our  own  petard.  A  basic  theme  of  admin- 
istrative reform  over  most  of  the  current 
century  has  been  to  enhance  the  rc."!nonsl- 
hlllty.  and  therefore  the  authority,  of  the 
Chief  Executive  as  administrator  and  as 
prmclpal  policy  Initiator.  This  stemmed  In 
part  from  the  somewhat  Idealistic  concept 
that  the  President  Is  the  only  one  who  Is 
elected  and  answerable  to  all  the  people 
and  therefore  must  take  into  consideration 
all  of  their  Interests.  In  part.  It  stemmed 
from  standard  crtranlzatlonal  orthodoxy  that 
there  must  ix  a  hierarchy,  headed  In  a  sin- 
gle office,  for  clBcient  and  responsible  ad- 
ministration. This  underlying  thought  con- 
tributed to  the  Taft  ConmUssion  report,  the 
Erownlow  report,  the  reports  of  both  Hoover 
Commissions,  the.  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act.  the  Reorgiinization  Act  uf  1939.  nnd 
a  great  many  reorganization  plaus  since  then. 
On  the  negative  side.  It  contributed  to  skep- 
ticism. If  not  outright  hostulty,  toward  agen- 
cies anointed  with  some  degree  of  independ- 
ence of  the  executive,  whether  regiUatory  or 
operative. 

This  orthodox  concept  has  Rlv."ay5  had  some 
problems  of  accommodation  with  the  obvi- 
ous fact  that  particular  parl5  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  congress  and  In  the  agencies, 
are  responsive  to  particular  clienteles  and 
Interests.  In  general,  the  re.spDnee  has  been 
that  the  best  protection  of  the  public,  as 
against  special.  Interests  lay  In  a  strong, 
well-staffed  Presidency  since  he  alone  rep- 
resented all  the  people.  But  this  too  was  not 
enough.  However  well  Intentloned  the  Pres- 
ident may  have  been,  it  became  clear  that 
certain  sectors  of  the  public  were  not  ade- 
quately represented  In  public  decisions  af- 
fecting them.  They  lacked  Influence  and 
even  access  to  the  foci  of  executive  power. 
Thl-'  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  organizational 
Inventions  to  provide  some  sort  ol  Institu- 
tional representation  within  the  executive 
branch — for  racial  minorities,  the  poor  and 
underprivileged,  the  h:tndlcapped.  women 
qua  women,  and  consumers  (who  Include  all 
of  us)  qua  consumers. 

Although  some  of  these  elTorts  have  had 
some  successes,  ones  overall  evaluation  Is 
not  very  optimistic.  In  general,  they  lacked 
clout  and  were  too  dependent  upon  the  con- 
tinuing interest  and  support  of  the  agencies. 
their  heads,  and  the  hle.-.trchv  up  to  and  In- 
cluding Uie  President.  This  has  probably 
been  particularly  true  of  those  placed  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  where  they 
might  easily  Ije  overlooked  or  overruled  If 
not  emasculated. 

The  unhappy  events  of  the  last  few  vears 
have  reemphaslzed  that  dllTerent  Presidents 
feel  differing  degrees  of  concern  about  their 
responsibilities  toward  the  whole  people  and 
particularly  toward  those  sectors  conspicu- 
ously lacking  In  Influence  and  access.  At  the 
very  least,  we  have  learned  that  our  elec- 
toral process  offers  no  certain  guarantee 
over  the  short  r\m  that  an  administration 
and  Its  top  leader  cannot  willfully  act 
agaiftf,t  ihe^e  kinds  of  Uiartlculate  in- 
terests. 

It  has  long  been  clear  that  consumers 
need  protection  and  need  active  advocacy 
«thin  the  Executive  branch,  and  it  Is  sig- 
nificant that  these  needs  have  Ijeen  high- 
lighted by  privately  sponsored  public  interest 
groups,  usually  opposed  by  agencies  of  the 
government.  Maybe  we  will  have  different 
kinds  of  Presidents  and  administrations  In 
the  future,  but  even  they  would  benefit 
from  independent  watch  dogs  and  advocates 
which  represent  the  consuming  public. 

On  this  question,  I  have  thus  come  full 
circle    I   fully  support   the   Consumer  Pro- 


tection Agency  proposal  and  admire  tlie  In- 
genuity with  which  it  seeks  to  assure  the 
Agency"8  independence.  I  am  not  sure  how 
well  It  will  work,  but  It  Is  cerlolnly  worth  a 
trv.  I  am  glad  that  such  an  agency  wa-s  not 
placed  m  the  Executive  Office  as  proposed  by 
some-  And  if  I  am  correct  that  the  orlgt  'Ol 
provL-iion  for  a  Council  of  Constimer  Ad- 
Msers  In  tie  Executive  Office  has  Ijccn 
dropped.  I  endorse  the  deletion.  If  a  Prcslden 
Is  sbicercly  Interested  In  co.n.sumer  protec- 
ii-.n.  he  should  be  empowered  to  set  up  Aiu-h 
a  council,  (if  he  does  not  already  have  such 
power  I.  But  under  present  circumstances, 
such  a  council  nUi-ht  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

You  have  asked  whether  I  Ihought  a  CPA 
misht  help  present  future  "-Watergate  style  " 
abuse.'..  Over  the  long  pull.  1  think  It  might, 
principally  by  Imbuing  future  Pre.-^ldenls 
and  odmlnlstratlo.is  with  a  broader,  more 
responsible,  and  more  benevolent  view  of 
fhelr  role  In  the  leadership  of  our  socletv 
But  this  13  speculative. 

I  thank  yen  for  inviting  my  opinions  on 
tlui  matter. 

since.'-.'ly  yours. 

FREDFRICK    C.    MOSHCR. 

Dofiertjj  Proiei;MiT 


AN  EARLY  LOOK  AT  SSI 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
liementation  of  the  new  supplemental 
secmity  income — SSI— program  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  was  an  important  and 
eagerly-aw"aited  step  forward.  SSI— 
which  replaced  the  former  assistance 
programs  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  di."*- 
abled— provides  for  the  first  time  a  guar- 
anteed national  minimum  Income  level 
of  $146  for  an  individual  and  S219  for  a 
couple.  Altliough  funded  through  gen- 
eral revenues,  SSI  is  administered  bv  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

To  explore  atteiinistratlve  and  policy 
problems  which  have  arisen  under  the 
program,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging  recently  conducted  hearings  on 
this  subject  as  a  part  of  our  overall  study 
into  "future  directions  in  social  secui- 
ity." 

Two  days  of  testimony  supported  re- 
ports that  SSI  has  been  ineffective  In 
reaching  many  of  the  potential  recipi- 
ents because  of  lack  of  staff,  a  backlog  of 
applications,  delay  in  making  eligibilily 
determinations,  and  processing  data. 
Administration  witnesses  acknowledged 
some  deficiencies  but  said  that  such 
problems  resulted  from  the  program's 
newness  and  a  heaw  workload  during 
a  temporary  period  of  transition. 

Commissioner  James  B.  Cardwell  of 
the  SocL-il  Security  Administration  stated 
that  over  3.6  mllUon  persons  received  SSl 
checks  as  of  July  1.  1974.  However,  the 
Commissioner  added : 

WhUe  were  wcu  on  our  way  to  'shaking 
It  doivn"  and  gettmg  the  bugs  out  of  the  sys- 
tem, eliminating  the  backlogs  and  makug 
proper  payments,  on  time,  to  everyone  who 
IS  entitled.  Its  likely  to  be  a  number  of 
months  before  It  Is  running  smoothly  .  .  . 
Some  of  these  (problems)  can  be  handled 
through  administrative  changes:  others,  ws 
believe,  will  requU-c  enactment  of  legislation. 

Testimony  from  other  witnesses  un- 
derlined the  Commissioner's  beUef  that 
changes  would  be  needed  in  both  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  law. 

As  James  A.  Bensfleld  of  the  National 
Senior  Citizens  Law  Center  said : 

Whether  an  elderly,  blind,  or  disabled  In- 
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dividiml  haa  feUed  to  receive  hl3  SSI  entitle- 
irent  due  to  n  srstems  breakdown,  or 
whether  he  hw  been  denied  eligibility  alto- 
cether  because  of  a  particular  presumpttoa 
In  the  law  which  bears  little  or  no  relation  to 
hi«  ftctt'al  economic  circumstances,  the  effect 
K  the  same:  needy  persons  are  being  denied 
th(»  very  means  to  live  which  the  SSI  pro- 
rf.r.i  was  set  up  to  provide  them. 

William  R.  Hutton.  executive  director 
nf  the  NBlional  CcuncII  of  Senior  Clt- 
ixsns.  said: 

The  single  most  important  problem  to  be 
^.>i\c4  during  the  balance  of  thla  first  year 
nf  ImpTcmentatlon  and  for  the  next  few 
\cars,  lo  the  problem  of  making  accessible 
the  bcueflts  of  this  program  to  those  whom 
Congress  has  declared  eligible  ...  In  order 
to  effectively  achieve  the  gooi  of  maxlmlx- 
ing  each  of  the  components  of  accecsiblUty 
which  h.ve  been  set  out.  we  must  have  the 
compleio  cooperation  cf  the  Department  of 
Health.  Eilucatlon  and  Welfare,  to  Insure 
ihat  ndequRte  funds  are  sought  and  expended 
on  the  SSI  program. 

Another  SSI  shortcoming  discussed  of- 
ten during  the  hearing  was  its  low-In- 
come standard  level.  It  was  pointed  out 
time  and  time  again  that  the  levels  were 
below  the  .stated  poverty  Income  levels 
and  should  be  raised  at  least  to  give  the 
recipient  the  security  of  living  above 
the  poverty  threshhold— a  position  to 
which  I  certainly  subscribe.  Several  wit- 
nesses suggested  this  be  alleviated  by 
the  installment  of  a  cost-of-living  ad- 
juster in  the  SSI  system,  but  Repre- 
sentative Martha  Griffiths  said: 

SSI  thould  be  raised  Initially  by  more 
(emphasis  included)  than  cost-of -living  in- 
creases, and  eventuaUy  by  cost-of-living  in- 
crea5e8  alone.  Thla  will  assure  that  money 
V,  111  be  channelled  to  liie  neediest. 
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Tlio  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  echoed  this  concern  by  stating 
that  "the  Income  test  for  eligibility  and 
payment  purposes  should  be  cost-indexed 
in  order  that  SSI  benefits  will  retain 
their  purchasing  power  over  time."  Peter 
Hughes,  legislative  representative  for 
AAHP.  also  said  that  such  -exclusion 
amounts  should  be  Indexed  to  prevent 
.■^uch  things  as  a  dollar-for-dollar  reduc- 
tion In  SSI  benefits  as  a  result  of  OASDI 
cost-of-living  increases." 

Mr.  President.  I  clearly  recognize  tlie 
fact  tliat  SSI  Is  a  new  program.  How- 
ever, I  feel  that  present  problems  iihould 
not  be  regarded  simply  as  systems 
snags.  They  must  be  carefully  consid- 
ered and  remedied  by  efforts  of  both  the 
Congress  and  the  administration.  Many 
of  the  limitations  of  the  program  were 
based  on  1972  standards  when  Congress 
was  debating  the  technicalliles  of  the 
program  and  must  now  be  reexamined  to 
assess  their  effectiveness  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  indigent.  In  recognizing  the 
need-'i  of  our  coimtrj's  needy  poor,  those 
blind,  disabled,  and  elderly,  the  Con- 
gress created  this  supplemental  pro- 
gram. Now  it  is  our  respon-^ibllitv  to  iiee 
that  SSI  serves  these  needy  In  the  most 
efficient  and  equitable  manner  as  possi- 
ble The  program  has  major  potential  to 
be  a  tool  In  combating  poverty  among  our 
needy,  and  we  should  see  to  it  that  this 
tool  is  used  to  Its  full  potential  and 
capabilities. 


TELEVISION  MUST  ALSO  RISE 
"SPLENDIDLy  TO  HISTORY" 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  time  of  trial  for  all  of  us.  Whatever 
the  congressional  Imperatives  that  have 
necessitated  the  Inquiry  presently  imder- 
way  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
whatever  the  merits  of  the  case  for  or 
against  the  President,  whatever  its  even- 
tual outcome — an  Impeachment  proceed- 
ing cannot  be  other  tlian  a  sad  and 
wTPnching  experience. 

Every  American  has  a  light  to  expect 
that  these  proceedings  wUl  be  conducted 
fairly,  with  the  dignity  and  seriousness 
the  occasion  demands. 

As  one  who  has  served  in  the  House — 
and  who  has  the  highest  re.'spcct  for  that 
hody — I  am  by  no  means  surprised  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  in  the 
words  of  Washington  Post  reporter 
Haynes  Johnson,  is  "splendidly  rising  to 
history." 
I  would  not  expect  It  to  be  otherwise. 
Similarly.  I  believe  we  are  entitled  to 
expect  that  those  most  responsible  for 
convejlng  these  historic  proceedings  to 
the  public  will  rise  to  the  occasion. 

Most  of  the  news  media  have  done  so, 
in  coverage  of  the  debate  that  began 
last  week.  But  I  am  dismayed  by  some 
of  the  commentary  on  television,  par- 
ticularly on  the  first  day  that  these  pro- 
ceedings were  open  to  the  electronic 
media. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  criti- 
cism expressed  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  his 
article  of  Wednesday,  July  24.  He  WTote: 
The  only  blemish  on  the  hearings  to  date 
hiw  come  not  from  the  Congressmen  but 
from  some  of  the  TV  commentators 
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And,  Mr.  Johnson's  article  went  on  to 
say: 

On  the  opening  night  of  the  hearing.^. 
telecBst  by  ABC.  the  commentators.  a.s  is 
their  right,  offered  a  number  of  disparaging 
remarks.  The  pace  was  too  slow,  the  mem- 
bers needed  a  TV  director,  how  could  an.v- 
one  suffer  through  365  days  o(  congressional 
hearlncs?  At  one  point.  Mark  Train's  cynical 
remark  about  looking  toward  the  Congress 
to  discover  the  common  class  of  criminals 
in  America  was  paraplirased.  .  . 

What  is  being  placed  before  the  public 
Is  an  extraordinary  glimpse  of  congressional 
democracy— not  the  Claghorns  and  Throttle- 
bottoms  so  ridiculed  by  stand-up  comedians 
or  the  past,  but  of  serious  men  and  women 
facing  the  gravest  decisions  and  searching 
themselves  under  tlie  most  public  kind  ot 
scrutiny. 

It  Is  as  If  somehow  the  magnitude  of  Uielr 
task  his  freed  them  to  speak  their  con- 
sciences Instead  of  merelv  appealing  to  their 
constituents.  Giving  their  performances  a 
collective  power  has  been  the  Impression  ol 
so  many  diversifted  representatives,  speaking 
m  so  many  American  accents,  focusing  on 
the  greatest  questions  that  can  confront  a 
democratic  society. 

Mr.  President,  surely,  all  ot  us  can  agree 
that  tlie  commentators  should  be  free 
to  say  what  they  wish.  But  I.  for  one 
believe  that.  In  the  gravity  of  our  situ- 
ation today,  this  is  a  freedom  which  car- 
ries with  it  an  awesome  responsibility. 

It  is  a  responsibility  that  cannot  be 
properly  discharged  by  commentary 
tvhlch  .substitutes  arrogance  and  flip- 
pancy for  intelligence  and  understand- 
ing. 


lis  exercise  can  only  be  of  disservice 
to  our  Nation  if  these  proceedings  and 
what  Is  at  stake  In  them  are  treated  as 
a  television  spectacular. 

What  we  are  engaged  In  Is  not  an  en- 
tertainment. The  ratings  do  not  matter 
What  we  are  caught  up  in— and  what 
certainly  does  matter— is  one  of  those 
agonizing  moments  In  the  life  of  our  de- 
mocracy. 

It  is  an  agony  wliich  must  not  be  the 
object  of  tired  jokes  and  ridicule.  It  is  an 
agony  in  which  freely  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people— serious  men  and 
women,  seriously  trying  to  know  and  do 
what  is  right,  but  nonetheless  fallible  and 
imperfect  as  are  all  others — must  make  a 
choice  that  goes  directly  to  the  heart  of 
our  constitutional  system. 

The  process  by  which  we  must  make 
tills  choice  Is  cumbersome.  It  is  deliber- 
ate, often  technical.  It  does  not  always 
provide  direct  and  dramatic  confronta- 
tion between  sharply  diffeiing  points  of 
new.  Nor  should  It.  to  suit  the  Interests 
or  requirements  of  "good"  television. 

Public  understanding,  so  essential  to 
the  acceptance  of  whatever  decision  is 
eventuaUy  made,  cannot  be  served  If 
these  proceedings  are  covered  thought- 
lessly, as  If  they  were  political  convention 
or  a  mindless  man-on-the-street  Inter- 
view. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  we  all 
are  fcelmg  our  way  in  a  situation  where 
tlie  precedents  are  few  and  far  between. 
Neither  television  nor  the  press  generally 
has  been  called  upon  to  describe  the  reso- 
lution of  so  momentous  a  question  since 
the  era  of  mass  communications  began. 

Live  broadcasting  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
is  itself  unprecedented.  Whether  to  per- 
niit  microphones  and  cameras  to  record 
the  debate  on  impeaclmient  hi  the  House 
Chamber— and,  subsequently,  a  trial  in 
the  Senate,  If  the  House  votes  to  im- 
peach—is  now  being  actively  considered 
For  the  most  part,  after  an  imfortu- 
nate  beginning,  the  network  commentarj- 
directly  associated  with  the  Judiciary 
Committee  hearings  has  been  construc- 
tive. It  has  been  informed — and  Informa- 
Uve— .sensitive,  and  on  the  whole,  digni- 
fied. On  balance.  I  believe  It  has  helped 
convey  both  the  actuality  of  the  process 
and  the  meaning  of  that  process,  which 
Is  so  essential  to  the  American  people's 
understanding  of  representative  democ- 
racy at  work. 

But  I  would  hope  that,  In  looking  to- 
ward what  may  eventuate  in  the  House 
and  Senate  Chambers,  the  broadcasting 
Indastry  will  continue  to  evaluate  its  per- 
formance In  light  of  its  responsibiUty  as 
we  face  this  gravest  of  decisions. 

Some  while  ago.  Fred  W.  Priendlv  a 
former  president  of  CBS  News  who  is  now 
Edward  R.  Murrow  professor  of  journal- 
ism at  Columbia  University,  observed 
that,  if  It  comes  to  impeachment  and 
trial  tor  the  President,  "broadcast  Jom- 
nalism  wUl  also  be  on  trial."  Assuming 
that  television  and  radio  would  be  per- 
mitted to  record  and  broadcast  such  his- 
toric debates  In  the  House  and  Senate, 
he  said: 

The  opportunity  and  challenge  to  report 
the  proceedings,  perhaps  the  most  critical 
drama  In  the  history  ot  the  Presidency,  »1I1 
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not  be  without  pitfalls  for  the  broadcast 
media  .  .  .  [which]  If  not  avoided  could  set 
broadcast  Journalism  back  a  generation  .  .  ., 
The  crucible  for  television  will  not  be  the 
usual  challenge  of  enterprise  and  Ingenuity 
but  of  restraint  and  understanding  that  It 
Is  a  vital  part  of  due  process  that  will  bring 
most  ciiizeiis  closer  to  the  heartbeat  (and 
Heartbreak)  of  government  than  they  have 
ever  been  before. 

The  danger  Is  that  broadcast  JouruaUsts  In 
iheir  competitive  drive  will  permii-  produc> 
tlon  values  to  overwhelm  the  event  and  sud- 
tienly  the  atmosphere  of  a  political  coiwen- 
lion  Mil  prevail. 

Mr.  President.  Professor  Friendly  cou- 
pled his  admonition  with  a  seiles  of  rec- 
ommendations for  broadcar-t  coverage  of 
these  proceedings,  v.hlch  I  included  in  a 
Senate  floor  statement  on  June  25.  1974. 
Tliey  appear  on  page  21094  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  that  date. 

This  Is  a  time  of  ttsting  for  all  of  us. 
I  trust  that  my  friends  in  broadcast  jour- 
nalism will  demonstrate  the  high  sense  of 
purpose  ond  restrained  preparations  that 
histoiT — and  the  future  of  our  Nation — 
demands  of  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Johnson's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  concltjsion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Peat.  July  24.  19741 
jL'utciAav   CoMMtrrcE   McMncas   Lpukoiuly 
Rising  to  Hisroar 
(By  Haynes  Jolu.soii) 
la  his  soft  Carolina  drawl,  James  R.  Mami 
quietly  expressed  one  hope  yesterday  alter- 
uoon.  "It's  important,"  he  said,   "that  the 
American  people  have  rt-pect  for  these  pro- 
ceedings." 

More  than  any  other  remark  so  far.  that 
comment  best  captured  the  spirit  and  tone 
of  the  impeachment  debate  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  represeutatnes  speaking  with  such  un- 
customary eloquence  before  an  audience  of 
millions  fully  recognize  that  they  as  well 
as  the  President,  ore  on  trial.  At  this  point 
they  are  splendidly  riaing  to  history. 

Through  television  the  American  people 
can  Judge  for  them^i;cf.  whether  the  most 
Important  national  proceedings  In  more 
than  a  century  arc  beUig  conducted  with 
dignity  and  decorum,  with  seriousness  and 
a  sense  of  fairness. 

The  only  blemish  on  the  hearings  to  date 
has  come  not  from  the  congressmen  but 
from  some  of  the  TV  commentators. 

On  the  opening  night  of  the  hearings,  tele- 
cast by  ABC.  the  commenUtors,  as  Is  their 
right,  offered  a  number  of  disparaging  re- 
marks. The  pace  was  too  slow,  the  members 
needed  a  TV  director,  how  could  anyone 
suffer  through  363  days  of  congressional 
hearings?  At  one  point.  Mark  Twain's  cyni- 
cal remark  about  looking  towurd  the  Con- 
Rress  to  discover  the  common  class  of  crim- 
inals in  America  was  paraphraiicd. 

Yesterday  morninp,  on  NEC's  "Today  pro- 
cram.  a  network  correspondent  described  the 
hearings  as  -boring."  They  were  confusing 
the  distinctions  between  "hot'  entertain- 
ment and  the  q\ilet  drama  that  dlstln- 
guKhes   the   most  solemn    deliberations. 

What  Is  being  placed  before  the  public  Is 
an  extraordinary  glimpse  of  coiicressional 
democracy— not  the  Claghorn.s  and  Throt- 
tlebottoras  so  ridiculed  by  stand-up  comedi- 
ans of  the  past,  but  of  serious  men  and  wom- 
en facing  the  gravest  decisions  and  search- 
ing themselves  under  the  most  public  kind 
or  scrutiny. 

It  is  OS  if  somehow  the  magnitude  of  their 
task  has  freed  them  to  epeak  their  con- 


sciences Instead  of  merely  appealing  to  their 
constituents.  Giving  their  performances  a 
collective  power  has  been  the  Impression  of 
so  many  diversified  representatives,  speaking 
In  so  many  American  accents,  focusing  on 
the  greatest  questions  that  can  confront  a 
democratic  society. 

On  Wednesday  night  it  was  Rodlno  of  New 
Jersey,  setting  the  lone  by  stating  one  *  sim- 
ple principle"— "that  the  law  must  deal  fair- 
ly 1*1  th  even-  man"— McClory  of  llUnots,  stat- 
ing with  unquestioned  conviction  that  any- 
one who  argues  that  a  Republican  should  not 
Impeach  a  Republican  President  "demeans 
my  role  here. "  Brooks  of  Texas  saying  their 
Indlvldimt  actions  may  require  "Ignorlnp  per- 
sonal and  pcUtlcal  relotlonshlpa  of  long 
standing."  and  then  added: 

■But  we.  tR  well  as  the  President,  are  on 
trial  for  how  faiihfnlly  we  fulftll  our  coiwll- 
luiiDnal  re.-pon^lblluy." 

In  perhaps  the  most  moving  niomrnt  of 
all  that  night,  there  was  the  plcivrp  of  Rails- 
back  of  Illinois,  speakirs  with  a  rush  of  emo- 
tion and  obviously  anpuiPh  fpcHingout  of  his 
"concerns"  to  his  constituients.  and  then 
saying:  "If  we  are  not  going  to  really  try  to 
get  the  truth,  you  are  going  to  Fee  the  most 
tnrned-olf  people,  the  most  disillusioned 
pccple.  and  It  is  going  to  make  the  period 
of  LBJ  in  1088.  1067.  It  is  going  to  make  it 
look  tame." 

The  same  spirit  marked  the  comments 
during  the  long  hours  of  hearings  yestrrday. 
Wlcgins  of  California,  repres^ntlnt?  tlie 
r-resltlent" s  home  district,  saylni:  calmly  and 
quietly.  "I  cannot  express  adequately  the 
depth  of  my  feeling  that  this  case  must  be 
decided  according  to  the  law.  and  on  no 
other  basis  The  inw,  yon  see.  establlshts  a 
common  metric  lor  Judging  human  be- 
havior." 

He  Btfited  a  guiding  principle:  "Fairness  Is 
the  Ivndnmental  law  of  these  proceedings. 
We  would  be  doing  violence  io  that  funda- 
niputal  principle.  It  .seems  to  me.  If  we  ap- 
proach these  proceedings  with  any  precon- 
cel"od  notions  of  the  guilt  of  the  President." 
To  Df'nnls  cf  Indiana,  another  Republican, 
the  t^st  before  them  all  was  to  "do  right,  be 
right,  and  be  recorded  right  In  the  long 
term  of  history."  To  Pish  of  New  York, 
another  Republican,  "the  keynote  as  before 
is  faithfulness." 

The  issue,  he  went  on  tl\e  say.  "Is  the  Con- 
stitution, and  in  assessing  the  fitness  of  the 
President  to  remain  in  offlce  the  Congress 
becomes  the  conscience  and  protector  of  the 
state."  And:  "The  matter  before  us  Is  clearly 
larger  than  party,  It  is  more  important  than 
the  continuation  in  office  of  any  member  of 
this  committee." 

Waldle  of  California,  depicted  as  one  of 
the  staunchest  advocates  of  impeachment.- 
came  over  calmly.  "You  cannot  look  at  this 
case  without  feeling  a  deep  sadness  but  a 
deeper  anger."  he  said. 

The  actions  of  five  men  yesterday  par- 
tl:;ulr.r;y  dispelled  doubts  about  the  ability 
of  the  members  to  put  their  personal  con- 
victions ahead  of  party  or  regional  consid- 
erations. Two  of  them  were  .Southern  Demo- 
crats. Flowers  of  A'abama  and  Mann  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  others  were  Re- 
publican?. Hogan  of  Maryland.  Butler  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Cohen  of  Maine. 

Flowers,  clearly  troubled,  welgh'^  the 
terrible  alternatives,  nnd  a^ked:  "What  If 
we  failed  to  impeach?  Do  we  ingrain  forever 
in  the  very  fabric  of  our  Constitution  a 
standard  of  conduct  in  our  highest  office 
that  m  the  least  is  deplorable,  and  at  worst 
is  impeachable?" 

And:  "America  Is  a  nation  with  many 
flaws,  but  it  is  also  a  nation  with  hopes  so 
vast  that  only  the  most  foolish  or  the  most 
pessimistic  would  fall  to  reali2«  it." 

Mann:  "We  have  different  backgrounds. 
Wo  have  dlflerent  biases,  conscious  or  un- 
conscious. DifTerent  philosophies.  Btit  I  am 


persuaded  that  the  search  for  truth  is  para- 
mount In  each  of  tts  and  that  each  has  the 
courage  to  vote  for  that  truth." 

Hogan.  tightly  In  control,  his  voice  husky 
and  at  times  clo.se  to  breaking,  recognized 
he  would  have  to  live  with  his  actions  for 
the  rest  of  his  lifetime,  and  e^tploined  hi."* 
d^ision  to  vote  lor  impeachment  by  sa.nng: 

"It  Is  unpofisible  for  me  to  condone  ur 
Ignore  the  loi;g  train  of  abuses  to  which  he 
has  subjected  the  pi-csidencv  and  the  people 
of  this  country." 

Butlf-r,  saying  he  has  worked  with  the 
President  in  every  one  of  Mr.  Nixon's  na- 
tional campaigns,  was  grateful  for  his  klnU- 
ne-sses  and  courtesips.  but  added,  "Waterwj.ie 
Is  our  shame." 

"These  thins''-  have  happcncu  in  oiu-  huuse 
and  it  Is  our  rcq^onsibllity  to  do  wliai  ae 
can  to  clear  it  up  ...  It  Is  a  sad  chapter  In 
AjTPrtcan  history,  but  1  cannot  coudone 
what  I  have  he.ird;  i  lannot  excuse  it.  (.'id 
I  cannot  and  will  not  stand  stiti  for  it," 

Cohen,  the  young  frci^unan  from  Malij*^, 
evprfsscd  a  theme  that  undoubtedly  will 
be  rccurrimt  in  the  debnies  to  come. 

"Ihe  Impeachment  prorcis."  he  said.  ^1^ 
Ilk**  Goliath's  Kword,  to  be  kept  in  the  temple 
ard  not  U(>ed  but  on  great  occasions." 

'.lie  question  now  before  t^c  Ccngress— 
B-td  the  country— is  whether  to  draw  th?i 
swc!  d  or  keep  It  sheathed. 


PHOENIX  HOUSE  FOUNDATION 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ftould 
like  to  briefly  comment  on  a  recent 
magazine  article  which  details  the  very 
generons  and  unselfish  help  that  scoiCi 
of  businessmen  and  companies  have 
given  to  the  Phoenix  House  Foundation 
for  lu  drug  rehabilitation  program  ia 
Ne-.v  York  City. 

Over  S400.000  worth  of  food,  clothJ>ig. 
toiletries,  and  similar  items  have  been 
given  thr,  year  alone  to  keep  tills  enter- 
prise alive.  The  local  commimity  support. 
private  contributions,  discipline,  and 
undei-s landing  would  appear  to  be  the 
correct  mix  of  resources  available  for 
the  effective  treatment  of  drug  addic- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tiie 
article  entitled  "Gifts  of  Products  Help 
Drug  Addiction  Struggle,"  which  appears 
In  the  May  1974  issue  of  Nation's  Busi- 
ness, be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 

Oirrs    or    Probccts    Hfip    Deuo    Aoot'.ium 

Struggle 

(By  Vernon  Louviere) 

A  Kansas  cattleman,  asked  to  contribute 
to  a  New  York  City  organization  which  fight* 
dru-  addiction,  gave  his  own  solution  to  the 
problem: 

■  Give  me  a  shotgun  and  send  me  a  Ihou- 
sanii  addicis.  in  take  care  of  a  hundred  of 
ihem   nnd    the  rest   will   get   the   mt^siurf 

Not  long  afierw.ird.  he  began  to  donaic 
fresh  beef  to  the  Phoenix  House  Fouudu- 
tlon.  He  hod  been  convinced  that  its  opera- 
tions were  worthwhile  and  had  decided  to 
Join  scores  of  businessmen  and  companies  fn 
contributing  everything  from  office  suppiif^ 
and  puuliry  lo  spaghetti  and  trucks  lo  jipU- 
its  work. 

The  Foundation,  comprising  14  Pht.pnix 
House  centers,  depends  heavily  on  such  con- 
tnbution.s  to  meet  its  65  million  annual 
budget.  Of  sdOO.OOO  worth  of  food,  clouung. 
toiletries  and  similar  items  needed  this  vear 
about  (400.000  worth  has  already  hwu 
pledged  by  businessmen. 

"Its  A  very. personal  thing  when  you  g-ve 
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^uX.Zs"£^^U,it"X^ot^il.I'Tp■^^TT  ^^'^'   ^^^   '"''^'«  ="■«"=  '"■»  Pf'"^  out!t:.-:.n=l  funreled  th.5  product  through 

Houi  i\  1^  •Ani  MODfr«ant  tHe  b  '^'^  ='""«  demand  for  farm  Input  sup-  «h.lr  own  outlet  on  th.  retell  level  onl,7 

XTel^o',Lt.1,"Lr.£.n^.veV°  "'"'  PUes  for  the  1974-75  crop  year.  nT:TJVoTS.,''^L''\^n''': 

Pl,o.a,x  House  (named  by  addicts  after  the  }  a™  most  concerned  about  the  sharp  d„"„' ",o<S„on,   °D«k  of  so  90~'^  ofT^ 

mythoioBical  bird  that  rises  from  lu  own  Price  Increases  which  farmei-s  are  seelns  vwr  ^xceo?for^mr^^  ^l^»;;  oJiJJ  >  ?^' 

a^e„  1^  h.,1ng  ,l>at  .^arcotu-.  authorltie,  on  fctlllzer.  fuel,  and  other  inputs.  Th^  Tn  av/m^'^of  to? "Cnever  takef ^'nel' 

of  our  total  supply  aome- 
tbat  extra  product? 
3  Ask  of  Uji-f!  major  sup- 


^L^»A^..!^^^.^4l.^',  H'  '""^^"^1°'  *  «■""  '"^'  gasoline  prices  are  up  one-  no  ieu.«,  40i 

«1^I"  nr?i^,  chalkJi  u^bl  ."^ioi  J?o  "'"■^  '•"''  ^^^^'  '''^'  1^  "P  '"»'''  from  last  «l.frc-v:,cr.  i. 

""'.f,'!'.'.!?.'!.',!  fI"'i''-'^..."?4>  '""'*  *"»  November.  Fertilizer  price  increases  are  «»=■•'!•'"  No.                                .        _ 

eu  t'.Vonch  n  *^™    '"O™    -substantial:     nitrogen    up  ?,"f"  '*'1°  "»'!;  P""'"  out-why  la  South 


goinf? 
Quc«  !i.:i  No.  ■!  Why  did  brokera  seem  l.j 
have  ^1  much  product  available  at  S50  u 
»100  r-.r.  uver  d"me.ntlc  price?  I  Bnd  It  hara 


cotTjpletc  the  full  !8-mDnth  prosranj 

RehabUiratlon  u  accomplished 

combination  of  dlailpllne  and  u .    -    

in;.  Addicts,  vhouve  .n  Phoenix  Mouse  ceu-  her.  phosphates  75  percenl.  nnd  iiotR.-h 

ters— all    come   to    thi-m    voluutn'-Uy — muat  rcRrlJ"  50  percent. 

«tay  o:i  druBs  (even  nvpirm  u  i.cpt  under         iho  ;;vcrage  price  o:  LiUln?  wire  ha« 

lous  «^V?,   o?L4^nr,'*h'^  .J»?,"*"   ^1^'  '^■*'"   '^^'■^^  5'  P^^-r  hUBdred-bcx  since  '-"hei  .•- thia  na...  .u.L'impoVtedproduc::' 

mAt7.otiX^i  tl^y^T^;V''^^^  mid-M..y.   and   is   currently   about   2',  ,  ^^  '-r  rccommeudntiotuTfrom-u,  to  you, 

If  t^y  b„"Liidl'  a,.  fpiUng'co^,".  "of  only  «™'«  ""o^e  the  average  price  a  year  aso.  '  Si'T^'t-otl^i  '  "^Jii"  °"°'"»V, 

from  .tu.f  membera  hut  <rlm   ,h»,r  peer^  ^E'-^ry  effort  mu,«t  he  made  to  expand  cuS^^?  ,  r,n™  fi."",?.^        ?!^"'J^  Zfl'" 

(Who  may.  for  exiunple.  can  attention  trTu-  the  production  of  the.se  materials,  and  f.Ti  "  /,hTn  ^^/b^eCVJ^nf','?.''?'^,.'^ 

fractions    by   hanging   aigna   .^ro^.nd    theit  to   hav.-   available   supplies   distributed  ^j^^'    '""'»"•■'« ''="'"li"«'n  the  Initial 

necks)    And  they  are  trained  for  Jobs.  equitub'iy.  If  we  are  to  meet  rur  Nation's  Price   controls— No-Thi«  we  feel   would 

T«,.>.ment  coat  p.-r  patient  is  lesa  than  (13  food  production  goals.  ohlv  a.t  maua»y  ba^™  whTre  w.  we?"  i 

l^  °un2aT»  «onre'he^'7™m  the  CUv        J"  ""^  ^P'^"  ^'  S<^"''"=  R^^^lu'lon  289,  v-r  a.:o-and  w^uid  be  i°Ji^Z:i't^"',i 

and  sta«  of  New  York  But  it  i^i^.ate  con-  ''^"^^  '^"^  '^"  ""''"'«''  « '^^out  dissent  "'^"i  eM<»n.ion  for  the  future. 

trib,.,,on,-\ngld°crmcL',-';l  1,"  keep  f^f"*'-   '"is  year,   I   would  again   uree  -rj'' 'e.^nMai' v/^uL" ^^ '.V'/"?!": 

the  enterprise  alive.  everj-    ajency   of    this    Government    to  ,'^„;:, '  AtSJ^'i  "'^  "naw'tandlng  la  that 

........    .._j rn..™  ^,  «(v-^.  .-  . .1 ._.-'  ^nanufatturlng  1.S  using  only  2:  Of  the  na' 


Frcc.uently,  addicts  under  treatuient  make     .^pare  r.a  effort  to  Insure  the  maximum 


^^':;^1^J^^Ti^!:TZ^.  ^^S^."'  •'^-  esse„Ua,-.npu,.-^  ^£^1^^^'^' 

^SSEESSSS  ^- t^rr^tit^.r^S?eS^?;  J^i:^^'^!)^?^^;^^:^. 

worth)       '  "ly  subcommittee  for  the  South  Dakota  ^°'  "-'^  "'^  Amount  of  dlatributlon.  but 

son.e  7.000  addu~t,  iiave  gone  through  the  f""V^?   ""?    Afftlcultural    Chemicals  ca'leJ"'lout'h*A'S'o''t»'u''o„*,'h.'  .^".'iH^I 

Phoenix  House  program,  and  most  now  live  A.ssoclatlon    by     Charles    Cowman     of  m.  pi„S?ne    K^ucMon  5  «LeS  ro?  ,h"I 

drug-free   Uvea.   If   they   bad   been  aent   to  Y.-mkton.    and    statements    by    the    Na-  ower  -t«  «'  ^^he  time  xlxtL    m.JL„h 

pri^n  in3te«i    i.^a  e..tlm.ted.  they  would  tlonal  Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives,  owa'  s:ir^y,l^ ,^nl  ^l  otteTsuS^aro 

mmion    *?«"»", J;T.=;:"f°"!."'"°?S''  """     Farmland     Industries,     Inc..     be  done  fertlll^lnc^Sout^Dakoi^"    j"« %"! 

f?I^M,  n,t^?  J,v^^  ,    ,      ""-■'".f  ;^;  printed  In  the  Record.  ting  eiarted-the  pipelines  are  cleaned  out 

."^TtStTUce  ™  Is^rlq^^ef  o'L'ilfv  ^"«  "='"«  "°  ""Jectlon.  the  material  -d  we  get  what  oStSe.  on  produCon'oa"^ 

the  average  reVoTn  t'^r  s  admct'o,,  °tl«  cJst  ^vas  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record  °:?»:^,l:f."„l'1','!,,l'!i?.DtP|'«.™?_«.°',AK": 


to  the  pubUc  wouUi  iiB\e  Ijccn  tar  greater. 


as  follows: 

TCSTI.M3?ty  or  CltABLES  CoV.'MAN 


culture!  took  a  follow-up  oral  survey  this  past 
veek  to  the  March  survey  presented  in 
Omaha  by  our  Secretary  of  Agrlcttlture.  Wil- 


PA'M  "Tjonrrr-Ttnv  TNmtTc-.   vtv,-  '**  '**  '"  thank  you  for  honorhig  south  ""m  Scbroeder.  Attached  to  the  testimony 

wx^^ljl,iiu:>i  INi^l.,,.   >EXT  Dakota  in  extending  this  Invitation  to  appear  I  handed  In  is  a  copy  of  the  oral  stirvey.  Most 

xr.i\na  uoii-UOJk.  here  ttxlny.  I'm  Chuck  Cowman,  President  dealer?  received  the  allocation  they  had  pre- 

Mr.  ^fcGOVERN    Air    President    last  °'  ^""'  ""ito'"  Fertilizer  and  Agriculture  vlot:»'y  indicated.  However  two  things  came 

tveel:  my  Subcommittee' on  Agilcul'tural  fiJ!ir'7.'r,m',^^'^H°H'  ""?  ",','  ""'"!""''"':  ^^V  '-'"  '''"*■  ""'"'■  "*"^''  "'  """"'''■ 

rri.riit  ■>nM  B.iroi  i7io..trin»n»il„    _» ViT  «">"    fertilizer    and    agriculture    chemica  >'■'■ 

Credit  and  Rural  mectrlflcatlon,  of  the  dealer  in  Yankton.  South  Dakota.  imry   dealers   received   part    (and   some 

committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  1  presume  the  testimony  that  I,  along  with  nro'ti   of  their  allocation  after  the  season 

held  a  third  In  a  series  of  hearings  this  Earl  Adam   (our  soils  speciuiUit)    and  BUi  »»'  '""'  With  Liquid  or  Osseous  Nitrogen 

year  Into  the  supply,  demand,  and  price  Schroeder    (our   Secretary   of   Agriculture)  yo"  "ii  ploy  with  this  somewhat.  If  you  don't 

situation  with  res  lect  to  fertilizer.  8""  *'  "^'  Omaha  hearing  in  March  wlu  be  Bet  it  on  before  planting  you  have  until  corn 

In  addition   to   the   overall  fertilizer  '"'^''"''^''  '"  ">«  overan  record.  Therefore  I  "  It"'"  high   to  sidedress— But   with  dry 

problem,  we  also  addressed  the  subcom.  ^""'"^   '"''  '°''"*'  '°  briefly  aunimarize  our  Nitrogen     and    especially    Phosphates    and 

ndttecs   attenWon   to   ^!el   nnrt    nnh^l  '""■"■-"'>-  'here  and  bring  you  up  to  date  on  Potash,  Ifs  a  black  or  red  situation-there 

M,  ^r  n^^,  f,?r-  °.„M   i.tJl^H   ,  ^^  '"•  ^""^  °"''''"'  situation  alnc/then.  i»  no  t-ray  line:  if  they  aren't  worked  Into 

gas  lor  agrlciilture  and  related  Indus-  Wo  ..tteKcd  then  and  are  still  stresaii-g,  the  sfH  prior  to  planting  you  Juat  as  well 

tries,  to  agricultural  chemicals  which  are  Scnaf  rs.  the  problem  of  distribution.  forget  them  for  this  year— you  aren't  going 

fuel-ba.'^ed,  and  to  steel  products  such  Bera'.i.^^e  most  fertilizer  Is  manufactured  in  to  re'.-cive  the  ret^ponse  from  their  applies- 

as  baling  wire,  barbed  wire,  and  other  ""  Southern  states,  South  Dakota  is  on  the  "of 

fencing  materials  '«'  end  of  the  pipeline.  Therefore  when  a  Brckrr*   iind   trackers   from   down   South 

In  a  word    Mr    President    the  OUtloolc  ""P^"*'  decides  to  decrease  its  marketing  attrled  railing  tow.irds  the  end  of  the  season 

for  our  farmers  for  all  of  tliese  essential  "'»— «-'«^»  '•'ho  gets  chopped  on  Brat.  In  ollerl.-s  fertuizer  at  prices  up  to  f  lOO  over 

farm  rrodueUon  Inrjuts  1=  tl-M    Ann  th.  "''  P"*'  ^  ^"^  *»"  "'"'  »  '■■  "'^"^  "'J'"  <^<"'-^^'--  Pf"-  Why  wasn't  this  excess  prod- 

J.uri^o?on  ^H^^   r  H^;t„    "[1  i,^^''  "**  suppliers  pull  out  of  our  state.  Those  of  us  "ct  thirled  directly  to  Sot.lh  Dakota  dealers 

outlook  Oil  price  is  higher  and  higher.  that  were  tied  up  to  a  supplier  that  continues  earllei - 

^either  the  administration  nor  the  to  market  la  South  Dakota  can  contmuo  Tie  final  points  I'd  like  to  make  concern- 
Congress  can  produce  these  essential  operatmj  on  allocation— But  the  indcpend-  luR  fcnilizer  in  South  Dakota  is  this.  1- 
farm  inputs,  but  we  can  and  m-jst  work  '"'  dealer  that  was  depending  on  a  Companv  Ora"i.iiid  this  year  was  completely  neglected. 
toKPther,  with  the  Industries  Involved  '"^t  Pfi'd  out  of  south  Dakota  is  donei  A'.i  a.aiinhle  pluat  food  in  our  area  went  for 
to  help  Insure  that  available  stro-j'le-  ,  ^°  ccujunction  with  suppliers  pulling  out  prod-.icing  feed  groin.  We  are  the  fourth 
are  on  the  farm  on  a  timelv  basl's  l^manufacturera  who  are  operating  retail/  Itirgest    Beef    producing    aUite— to    produce 

Ti;.,...  ;„.,  i,T!,,V,ru            •■        ,'     .  wholeaalo  ouHetal  And  here  is  where  we  have  beef  we  need  grass. 

ThPie  can  be  no  higher  nalional  prior-  to  get  djwn  to  gut  teues— some  people  may  2-Irrigation:  We  are  presently  In  the  feiai 

Kj  .or  this  ne.xt  year  than  to  maximize  end  up  being  antuconized- and  for  this  I  stage  iti  south  Dakota.  But  now  with  proj- 

our  production  of  food  and  fiber,  and  to  apoloctze.  but  if  you  gentlemeta  are  going  to  ects   like   the   Oahe   Irrigation    now   under 

assure  the  farmer  that  he  earns  a  decent  "''™  »nyihing  for  us  you're  going  to  have  to  constrticilon  we  are  about  to  give  birth  to 

net  Income  on  this  production  *^  some  potnt-blank  questions  and  get  Into  thousands  of  acres  that  up  to  now  have  been 

Crop   prospects   for  thLs   summer   nl  '"*  ^'''"  "'  '■"^  tiiuailon.  Such  as  why  a  llmlied  by  rainfall, 

readv    are    siibst^ntlnnv    r,^A,...V^    f,«^~  '"a"''''"''^"  »ho  wi«  retaUlng.  say.  20'  3-A  report  put  out  3  or  4  years  ago  showed 

earllJr  ?orera^?,  n^mwLJ     ul  1    "^ T  °'  ""  P'«»""'™  ^nd  wholesalmg  80'    sud-  He  u.^e  of  plant  food  by  Slat,  on  a  per  acre 

denVtM  Ar^)?vfr^f  ?^              ^I'T^l,  ?°r"^  '"^  cot»Pl«ely  rtiut  oS  wholestUUig  to  baslr  Sout!.  Dakota  was  on  the  bottom  of 

dep.ctcd  carrr'Otor  of  whct'i   t.nd   feed  li.dci>».'-.<len.  dealers  r^round  their  own  retail  the  IM;  which  m?:ms  we  are  In  the  ndcles- 
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My  tL-une  Is  Bill  Brier  and  I  am  Director  of 
Energv*  Resources  for  the  National  CouncU  of 


cent  stage— we  not  only  need  the  plant  food  little  smaller  than  the  previous  vear  Dollar  tomers    Doesn't  see  anv   ble   nrohl.™  «™ 

food  it  takes  to  keep  us  growing  healthy,  is  that  he  spread  a  lot  of  fertilizer  early  last  signiflcantiy         "P^"  P"''*'   ^  ma-e»» 

For  mswnce  the  latest  Bgtire.  I  got  from  fail  before  he  knew  there  was  going  to  be  an  "»"'"""">'■             

Rodger  Pearson  (South  Dakota  Department  allocation  for  tertuizer  and  used  ud  his  ai-         ST.TvxirKT  ...  h,.,    n....    n,.„„.     . 

of  Agriculture)   show;«l  that  South  Dakota  location  at  that  trm^  .^  had  ttj^'^utle  to                         ^^^r^^^t^""-^"^  °' 

'".""!,''?'■  ^'"  ?'".  «"'!*  calendar  year  use  this  spring.  Had  to  cut  hls^ustome"                                         BrsoL.LEs 

1972  had  increased  ret.ill  sales  of  45-. .  This  back  to  SO"    allocation 

■73  increase  came  from  fertilizer  stui  in  the  Black  market  price  this  latil  Borini;  was  f.™'-    ^^        ..         ;: 

warehouses  from  '72-Now  the  warehouses  twice  the  regular  all" .itlon  oHce  IndlL^n  f^            Cooperatives.  I  am  accompanied  by 
.ire  ilteraUy  swept  clean-where  do  we  pick  is  that  somMne  m%ht  be  ho^?n.r?emn^,  ""''t  «s5oclateB:  Dave  Fulton.  Staff  Assist- 
up  the  growth  factor  in  '74?                        "^  Hla  t«wu™  TllS«^n  f^n/»t  ™1,  ,.  ""t-Ewcutive  Vice  President.  F»rmland  In- 
As  for   the   Agricultural   Chemical  ai.ua-  m"    of  this  "ar  o?^»  t  ° ^^  duatrles,  Inc  .  Kansas  City.  Missouri;  Duane 
Dn.  it   wasn't  as  critical   as  fertilizer.  In  PhMphorus    &necw   i^?!cer    in..rll^    .?,  «'>'^"«'"-    O*""'"    Merchandise    Manager, 
■nth  Dakota  dealers  received  a  supply  equal  del^nd  than  Sis  velr         **       ">"••«    '"  Petroleiun  Division.  Land  OXakes.  Inc  .Mm- 
to  their  '72_supply_wlthout  much  problem.  RecommeudatioL:  Dont  want  any  mo«  ."g'eTpJin^'Tc^'Dlv'uron-  OowlS't  IS?" 

rice  freezes^  Should  be  an  Investlgauon  to  i1"nta   Oeorg^  '?hl«  «nt°emen^iil  ^» 

'jr,^i!:!."f.t™  PJ:?'"'^'."^.'"  '"'•  P«»"t   individual  ?^;^r«d«Shngsup^S 


South  Dakota  dealers  received  a  supply  equal     demand  than  thiVvelr ""    ""'"="    "'  retroieiun  Division.  Land  OXakes.  Inc  .  Mln 

to  theh-  '72  supply  without  much  problem.  RecommendatloiK     hrmt   w.,,,  .«» neapolls.  Minnesota:  and  J.  D.  Gordon.  Man- 

except  for  2-4-D.  The  increased  sales  were  pr^^^rK^a   Iho^d  to^n  i„v«„t2L^  ."  '^"'  •"""'  ^°°^  Division.  Gold  Kist.  Inc.. 

tougher  to  come  by  and  some  were  received  Le"f  ^tfufiiurers  ^r.  or^,^,if  .,,,'t^  *"""'"'  ^'"^^■^   These  gentlemen  wUl  also 

a  little  late  with  prices  8-10'.;    higher.  ^Dacltv  or    t^here  u  ho»S.,^,^,  f.,             '  P"*""   "">'^-'=l"»>  reports  detailing  supply 

As  for  next  year  we  expect  supply  to  be  m^Kv                            hoarding  of  the  com-  projections  and  problems  alfecting  Ihelr  In- 


tighter  because  of  increased  demand.  Prices 


modity. 
Chemicals:   He  was  very  short   this  year 


dividual  regional  farmer  cooperatives 


we  know  are  going  to  be  higher.  Some  com-  becati«  he  vlrt.mnrJ™iLrt  ^„  ,,  '^"  '"■  "">  "I""'  "'  ^^'  Agriculture  Com- 
panies have  already  raised  prices  10-20  S  s1  he  hali^  «rv  ,M.  of  ,.Tn  rn"  """"  '""'■  ""'  """"^ta  wUl  prhnarlly 
AS  for  the  general  situation,  I  sympall.Uv  na«t  ExnecS  de^rt  t.?  ■^L^l  ^'  '"'"■  ''">  '"PP'J'  »'<"«t'on  as  it  relates  to 
with  the  Chemical  companies.  Thei  have  re-  l^J.  ,or'^th?se  rh.^?J,=  ^.f  ,"',"  .'."  ".S  '"'''  '"""^«-'.  »h<l  •srlculturai  chemicals 
celved  many  "Black  ejes"  recently    (which     b,  ,  bi^«?^obi.T  ,^^,,w^„  ""^  =    *'"  o'"  the  next  year  or  so. 

they  did  not  deserve)    because  of  EPA  and      2,0.1*^,  Dirt  .,X  „^.I,^f. i^ii?    ?"  "°  ^"^"  cooperatives  supply  approximately 

other  Environmental  groups.  Chemical  com-             D  at  Ail.  Did  have  plenty  of  Thlmet.  30':    of  all  on-farm  fuel  consumed  in  this 

panles  should  be  commended  for  bringing  the                                 indetekdeni  nation.  At  the  same  time,  they  operate  eight 

true  facts  to  light.  However.  I  would  recom-         FertUii»r  problem  la  very  critical  Received  """""'*  which  -upply  about  50-70".  of  the 

mend  for  the  coming  year  that,  concerning     smaller  supply.  Requested  450  tons  and  li.  P'""""    '^"^    an*    o»n    10-15-:     of    the 

price  increases  and  excess  profit,  these  chem-      celved  only  100  tons   Did  get  one  additional  ""  °  ""  ""<>*<'  "  operate  these  reflnerles  at 

leal  companies  proceed  tvlth  extreme  c-iutlon     carload  through  the  black  market  at  about  '^^P'"^''?   The  remaming  crude  oil  and  fln- 

or  they  may  receive  a  'Black  eye'  they  right-     »30  a  ton  higher  cost.  He  got  no  Nitrate  at  J*  product  is  purchased  from  Independent 

all.  He  didn'f  serve  but"'  of  Ws  customers  P'S"""'  ^''"  ""  '^"■"P*'""'  1""  """«"■ 

He  did  not  go  on  allocation  became  he  was  f„^m?./,T^J™""'  "f  ""°  ""^'"^  '"  "" 
a.s.ured  by  his  company  that  he  would  b^  ?"h  '^*'  Int^ustry,  operating  at  .11  levels  in- 
provided  adequate  fertilizer  but  did  not  get  »',  «  XTi.,,"^'  '"""'"'""■■'■'B'  aislrlbutlon. 
Sales  th.  first  six  months  of  thu  year  dow..     "  ^  ""o"'  ^  »'  his  customers  were  wither  "2  Zrtet  s^o^'^f.n  ,r,',„'""""l:,"i::5 
about    .i-3700  tons  in   1973,  2400  m  1974.      fertilizer.  Thinks  his  problem  was  worse  than  Hi  ™f  domt^fca'lv         '"""""■  P'-«'"«« 


fully  duerve 

Senators,   thank   you    for   the    invitation 
your  patience  and  courtesy. 
co-op 


They  have   twen   allocating   to   customers—  others  because  of  the  fault  of  the  company 

60-;  of  previous  2  years.  he  buys  from,  situation  Is  so  bad  that  fer-     „..,  ,_  -M-y,  ,..._..  „„ ,„  „    , 

Nitrogen  th.  biggest  problem.  Phosphate  "»i"    »«>«»"    don't    call    on    fertilizer  ';Zi  Lcepf  .J  b^fpiSTtSS^  o?  „,^h^^  n^'' 

smau  problem,  plenty  of  potash.  He  hi£  un-  <"»""    «ny   tnof     The    demand    Is    nearly  e2^    ct^leraUves  t^not  inLvii   i^*^^" 

omclal  indication  that  he  will  be  allocated  "o""''  '"""  •  J'"  ago  partly  because  of  pfodt'icXn  of  bSic  7aw  mi?erwf  t.Sd^n 


year  except  for  Nitrogen  which  he  will  JiTTy  more  fertilizer  per  acre  used  because  they  ar.  Ct  llmltti  for  ihTmc^t  paTt  "^T.^Zl  Tnd 
receive  90^;  of  this  year.  F*els  on.  of  the  ""'r  beglnmng  to  use  fertilize/  the  last  Ave  development  fortSuTatlon  and  nart^^fn. 
S^meTueTsJi^^te.'^"'  """"'  '^  ^""'^     ^,^X^_:'-^"'^'-'  '"     du..J^°n\n'd"rrVe'?rng'':f''aS'l^c^S 


There  is  definitely  going  to  be  continued  .h?*,"^^^""'?' "■"'■  ^"  '°  *"<>"  ''''"■•  With   the  above  thumbnaU  sketch  of  se- 

shortage  problem  next  year.  No  particular  '^e  fertilizer  Is  going.  VPhy  we  are  so  short  i,cted  farmer  cooperative  actlvniU  the  iS 

recommendations  on  how  to  alleviate  it.  all  of  a  sudden  and  should  be  careful  about  tlonal  CouncU  would  ilk.  to  ViVhrtu'irt- ^hltl 

Chemicals:  2-4-D  was  very  short  and  high  "HT^PO"'-       ,  hre.   basic  suSject^  info  fl«Toad   ^^■ 

priced  and  Indications  are  that  conditions  "^"^  "«'  handle  any  chemicals  ^ariet             ^""i"-^  into  nve   oroaa   cate- 

wlll  be   worse   next  year.  Hasn  t  been  and  co-op  eaopant 

«"r^dl.4''o"tL5\^"b^cfd«lnTh?:e?tT^^^^^^^  Last    year   allocation    w„.,    ,00- .     o,    thi.  The  Importance  of  propane  to  th.  farmer 

9      "VI  ucruitiues  ana  in..ec.iiciaes.  j.,„ra  but  this  was  also  30':    below  ne«ls.  '»"  hardly  be  over-emphasized.  Hu  ne«ls 

INOEPEKOENT  Most  Of  the  Increase  in  need  was  Increase  In  Include  both  home  heating  and  production 

Very,  very  pessimistic   regarding  the   po-  demand  because  of  Increased  acrw  farmed.  "'  ">•  nations  food  and  fiber  In  addition, 

tentlBl  for  getting  fertilizer.  Prices  quoted  added  customers  and  Increased  amount  of  propane  is  necessary  In  the  production  of 

are  high:   very  big  increase  In  demand  has  t^rtUlMr  used  per  acre.  Has  no  salesmen  call-  '^■'OP'  'hrough  irrigation. 

been  dnreloping  this  vear  and  expects  It  to  ""S  on  them  at  all.  Only  way  to  come  close  to  Recent  suggestions  have  been  made  that 

continue  Into  future.  Hardly  any  fertilizer  on  "".etrng  their  needs,  they  deal  with  brokera  propane  is  in  excess  supply  and  therefore  lt.s 

hand  now  and  expects  a  big  Immediate  de-  "'''o  charge  twice  the  regular  price.  Antld-  allocation  programs  should  be  terminated. 

mand  for  use  in  seeding  winter  wheat.  pates  Anhydrous  ammonia  tightest  supply  for  '"  "^®  National  Council's  Judgment,  this  at- 

No  Nitrates  at  all  and  Phosphate  priiblem  "*"'  ^'"^'  ^""'  trouble  with  phosphate  and  '""de  Ignores  one  simple  fact— propane  de- 

gettlng    worse    right    along.    Feels    South  Po'a^h  has  become  scarce.  Thinks  exporu  are  """"d   was  down  slgnUicantiy   (particularlv 

Dakota  Is  being  discriminated  against   Kind  ""''  Wegest  problem.  Thinks  they  need  to  be  '"  agricultural  and  rural  heating)    In  197!l 

of  at  the  end  of  th.  line.  He  tried  an  ex.  '""'ted  to  protect  tlie  agricultural  Industry  hecause  of  the  weather.  In  addition.  uiilKles 

perlment  to  see  It  fertilizer  could  be  bought  f  f'ces  have  doubled  from  a  year  ago.  """'  manufacturing  plants  utilizing  natural 

at  higher  prices  and  oSered  one  supplier  4200  Cliemlcals:   Have   not  been  on  allocation  8»»   were   not   required   to  substitute   large 

a  ton  for  Ammonium  Nitrate  but  didn't  re-  ""'  '""  ^'"  *»"  ""y  at.  limited.  Sold  as  '•"•'ull'les  of  propane  as  origUially  forecasted 

celve    any.    Hope    the    Fertilizer    Institute  """"^h  »'  'he  year  previous  but  there  was  a  '"''■!'"•'*  of  the  unusually  warm  weatiier. 

wovud  be  represented  at  th.  hearing  bigger  increav  m  demand   b«:ause  of  in-  '"    "'-■   'he   demand   and  supply  curve 

Understands  tertiUzer  production  in  ns  <^re»»c''  Kraln  prices  Thev  are  taking  on  ab-  •crossed  at  about  13  to  14  billion  gallons  of 

is  up  about  10.;.  Thinks  we  ar.  going  to  b«  '"'"'"y  no  new  cu.itomers.  Anticipates  to  b.  Propane.  In    1973.  demand  dropped  oB  bv 

very  short  from  now  on  through  the  next  *  ^'^°"  '"PP'V  "ext  year  and  alreadv  having  '""ehly   350-400  million   gallons  whUe  Im- 

year.  Doesn't  have  any  solutionsbecause  he  '""'•>'<•  P°,"f  """  P'oductlon  increased  by  4O0-425 

doesn't  know  what  is  causing  the  nroblem  iNorptNotNT  mii.lon   gallons.   However,   disturbing  signs 

Hates  to  se«  controls.  Started  on  73:    allocatlon-but    received  ^fP*"  o"  ">«  horizon.  Fll-at.  the  Btueau  o! 

Chemicals:   They   are   all   ext-emelv  hard  ?ver  .00'. -Got  all  he  needed.  Might  hlv?  ;C^  o'fTSpane  I^dowL^bv  25^2,1,',',"" 

to  get    Hasn't  had  any  more  trouble  with  "«»  '^'<^»'«=  a  customer  of  long  standing,  f-anous  froSrr,i,a?J  r^t^h^^  ,o,<  ?     "" 

3-l-D  than  any  of  the  others.  Buys    all    Llqttid-Nutro    no-Cost    gone    up  |^3  pH^ef  are  ou"t^Se                ^'■'"• 

about  300'.  however  m  lail  year  Hasn't  been  '^°"''-  P^'ces  are  on  the  rl;.e. 

co-op  notiaed  about  next  year     '  >^"'  "•""  ' '""'  There  are   several  factors   which  are  ap- 

vear"  F«ir.'Lf  m""^'  '"  T"''"'  ""°  -'■'"  Chemicals:  Got  along  prettv  good.  S-.id  a  Zpaue  "          "^  """"^  """  """'""""J-  "' 

t'hU -s^fr  'C   'o^thm?;'  wr  mad.-'Tip  i™ugh°but'"aftir'l'\"  l"'""'  '"h^  -"'"  "^  '"  «-""-"  -''-■"'"™-  "  — 

by  increase  in  demand  but  hisrppTwas-.  V:^f:.^,.^ZJ^^'S  .^ZZ  TZ  XaC '-fforoT  c'^Il^pf ^  "^rr  ^ 
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cnitfe  oil   operations  more  expensive   than 
tbftt  from  naturEtl  gas  compaoles; 

3.  Some  gas  companies  have  already 
warned  major  customers  that  they  can  ex- 
pect their  natural  gu  to  be  cut  off  thl* 
winter,  thus  Increasing  the  customers'  need 
for  standby  fuels  such  as  propane; 

3.  Agricultures  needs  are  expected  to  In- 
crease Elgnlflcantly— much  more  propane  la 
being  uaed  for  Irrigation  this  year  and  the 
late  maturity  of  particularly  com  will  In- 
crease the  probable  need  for  more  propane 
for  crop  drying. 

4.  Domestic  propane  production  is  decreas- 
ing slightly  even  though  demand  will  be  up. 
This  Is  because  llqulflcatlon  of  natural  gas 
has  shifted  to  maximize  ethane,  a  product 
of  no  use  to  agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  priority  for  agriculture 
according  to  the  regulations  Is  ol  little  value 
to  many  of  our  cooperatives  because  they 
fall  Into  the  producer-purchaser  category 
rather  than  the  wholesaler-reseller  category. 
This  means  that  ihey  arc  In  fact  limited  by 
their  suppliers  to  theur  base  period  propane 
supplies  or  a  percentage  thereof,  regardless 
oT   their   agricultural   customers. 


trouble  obtaining  adequate  supplies  of  base 
Btocfca,  the  formulation  of  agricultural 
chenucals  is  both  erratic  and  below  agricul- 
tural needs.  The  shortages  of  base  stock  can 
be  attributed  to  both  Increasing  demand 
wltnin  agriculture  and  Industry  and  In- 
creased exports. 

The  National  Council  believes  that  during 
these  periods  of  shortage,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  give  serious  attention  to 
the  priority  uses  of  basic  raw  materials  In 
our  society.  Those  uses,  such  as  agricultural 
chemicals,  should  be  encouraged  as  a  way  to 
help  meet  national  food  production  goals. 
At  the  same  time,  less  UnporUnt  uses  should 
be  discouraged. 

rERTitizta 
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It  one  criticism  could  be  made  of  coopera- 
tives' refinery  operations,  it  Is  that  they  are 
too  dependent  on  outside  producers  for 
crude  oil.  Cooperatives  own  only  about  10- 
15  Tp  of  their  total  crude  oil  requirements. 

The  continuation  of  the  current  crude  oil 
allocAtion  program  Is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  continued  viability  of  cooperative  re- 
finery operations.  Of  the  current  83,393,242 
barrels  of  crude  oil  subject  to  allocation, 
8.495,622  barrels  are  scheduled  for  allocation 
to  cooperative  refiners.  This  Is  lO-a-T-c  of  the 
crude  oil  being  allocated.  For  the  coopera- 
tives Involved,  this  works  out  to  94,396 
barrels  per  day  or  35%  of  their  total  rettnlng 
capacity. 

At  the  same  time,  certain  aspects  of  the 
government  crude  oil  program  are  harmful 
to  farmer  cooperatives.  These  deal  primarily 
with  the  government  pricing  programa  as 
they  relate  to  crude  oil. 

The  government,  by  regulation,  fixes  the 
price  of  so-called  domestic  old  oil  at  about 
M-25  per  barrel.  This  production  accounbi 
for  about  7O-S0':;t  of  the  total  domestic 
supply.  Newly  discovered  oil  and  stripper 
oU  Is  exempt  from  price  controls  and  cur- 
rently sells  for  about  JiO.35  per  barrel. 

This  policy  discriminate?  against  coopera- 
tives and  many  other  independent  refiners 
because  their  Inland  refineries  are  often  lo- 
cated near  fields  with  an  unu-iually  high 
percentage  of  stripper  well  production.  Thus, 
the  farmer  buying  from  a  cooperative,  which 
in  some  cases  Is  his  only  source  of  supply. 
was  often  paying  more  for  his  product  than 
his  counterpart  buying  from  a  major  oil 
company. 

The  National  Council  strongly  supports  a 
one-tier  pricing  system  to  eliminate  this  ob- 
vious Inequity.  Oil  under  this  system  should 
be  priced  high  enough  so  as  not  to  dis- 
courage stripper  production  in  states  where 
refineries  utilizing  this  product  are  Iocate<!. 

CHEMICALS 

Spot  shortages  of  specific  herbicides  and 
pesticides  will  continue.  It  now  appears  that 
these  shortages  probably  will  not  affect  the 
availability  of  mixed  chemicals  such  as  those 
u«ed  for  animal  health. 

The  shortages  of  herbicides  and  pesticides 
may  prevent  the  farmer  from  obtaining  a 
specific  chemical  formulation.  However,  as- 
suming that  the  farmer  can  make  substitu- 
tions when  necessary,  he  should  be  able  to 
obtain  basic  herbicide-pesticide  protection. 

The  real  problem  is  not  with  agricultural 
chemicals  per  se  but  rather  with  shortages 
of  basic  raw  nuterlats  such  as  phenol,  ben- 
zene and  other  base  stocks.  Since  major 
formulatora  of  agricultural  chemicals  faAve 


It  now  appears  that  North  American  sup- 
ply-demand balances  for  nitrogen  will  gain 
their  equilibrium  beginning  in  1978.  After 
that,  a  small  nitrogen  surplus  will  develop 
Which  Will  probably  disappear  by  1983. 

United  States  phosphate  supply-demand 
balances  will  cross  In  1S76-77  at  which  time 
a  surplus  will  begin  developing  that  wUl 
carry  Into  J979-60  when  supply-demand  bal- 
ances wUl  cross  again. 

North  American  potash  surpluses  may 
start  appearing  In  1975-76.  These  surpluses 
win  continue  Into  1980  when  It  Is  expected 
that  the  surplus  win  probably  disappear 

These  figures  serve  to  point  out  the  cvclical 
nature  of  the  Industry  coupled  with  low 
profit  margins  during  periods  of  over-supply 
Which  discourage  entry  of  new  producers  By 
the  same  token,  over  the  post  four  years  the 
market  has  forced  at  least  eight  major  ferti- 
lizer marketing  companies  to  partuily  or 
conipletely  withdraw  from  the  market.  The 
high  capital  requirements  and  low  returns 
on  Investments  are  not  looked  upon  with 
favor  by  the  bulk  of  the  manufacturers  be- 
cause they  are  Investor-oriented  companies 
Obviously.  Inadequate  transportation  has 
contributed  to  the  current  shortage  The 
unavailability  of  transportation  has  in  some 
areas  created  artificial  shortages  of  plant 
food  when  none  actually  existed.  The  avall- 
btllty  of  necessary  railroad  rolling  stock  In 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time  has  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  particularly  sever© 
problem. 

As  a  result  of  the  prlc*  freez*,  increased 
imports  have  also  affected  farm  suprlies  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphate.  Phospate  exports 
are  still  a  problem.  Net  NO,  exports  for  July- 
Alay  1973-74  are  Still  ruiining  13.1%  ahead 
of  July-May   1972-73  figures. 

However,  these  problems  are  completely 
overshadowed  by  continued  shortages  of  nat- 
ural gas  that  moke  It  practically  impossible 
to  significantly  expand  domestic  anhydrous 
ammonia  production— the  major  source  of 
nitrogen,  in  fact.  CP  Industries,  Inc  and 
Pftrmland  Industries,  Inc..  havs  both  an- 
nounced the  construction  of  significant  ad- 
ditions to  their  anhydrous  ammonia  pro- 
duction capabilities  to  be  built  in  Canada 
Even  today,  cooperatives  ore  continuing  their 
search  for  additional  foreign  sources  of  nat- 
ural gas. 

Much  of  the  problem  of  natural  gas  sup- 
plies can  be  traced  to  a  1964  Supreme  Court 
decision  that  gave  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission the  authority  to  regulate  Interstate 
gas  rates,  since  that  time,  wildcat  drilling 
for  natural  gas.  a  good  measure  of  industrial 
activity,  has  declined  from  a  high  of  16  000 
wells  in  1956  to  7-8.000  between  1971  and 
1973.  In  addition,  since  1968,  dome-stlc  nat- 
ural gas  Is  being  consumed  at  a  faster  rate 
than   reserves  are  being  discovered. 

The  unrealistic  rate  structure  of  natural 
gas  also  has  the  undesirable  effect  of  reduc- 
ing supplies  available  to  historical  users 
(fertUIzer  Industry)  by  encouraging  Its  use 
for  economy  reasons  by  Increasingly  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  non- historical  users.  For 
example,  the  use  of  natural  gas  by  an  elec- 
tric utility  to  produce  electricity  to  be  used 
for  heating  purpose!  uses  tluee  times   as 


many  B.T.tT.'s  as  providing  the  same  natural 
gas  directly  to  the  end  user  for  heatlne 
purposes. 

The  National  Council  would  also  Uke  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  fact  that  22%,  of 
ammonia  producers  have  contracts  with  gas 
suppliers  that  have  an  interruptlble  clauee 
This  means  that  if  higher  priority  users- 
needs  are  not  met.  gas  suppliers  can  tem- 
porarily be  halted.  During  the  past  three 
years,  because  of  Increasing  shortages  of  nat- 
ural gas.  Interruptions  have  Increased— 
thus  decreasing  production  of  anhydrous 
ammonia.  The  National  Council  be- 
lieves that  because  of  the  Importance  of 
nitrogen  In  crop  production,  all  ammonia 
producers  should  be  placed  In  a  higher  pri- 
ority category. 

HEITNEO     rCELS 

The  key  to  understanding  the  refined  fuels 
outlook  for  Individual  farmer  cooperatives 
is  distribution,  not  total  domestic  supply- 
demand  balances.  While  total  supply-demand 
figures  appear  more  In  balance,  cooperatives 
are  still  experiencing  difficulty  in  purchas- 
ing needed  fuels  at  prices  that  allow  them 
to  be  competitive  In  the  market  place. 

To  some  extent  the  price  advantage  fa- 
voring major  oil  companies  versus  independ- 
ent OU  companies  begins  with  government 
crude  oU  pricing  policies  both  domestic  and 
foreign.  The  foreign  differential  is  based  to 
the  difference  between  the  tax  paid  cost  of  oU 
(*7.10)  averaged  with  royalty  oil  purchases 
versus  the  Independents'  foreign  oil  cost 
which  U  currently  about  93%  of  the  posted 
price  (»10.83).  The  domestic  oil  differential 
Is  basically  the  percentage  differences  be- 
tween the  amounts  of  old  oil  and  stripper 
oU  refined  by  each  as  described  earlier. 

This  bosic  difference  In  crude  oU  costs  not 
only  Increases  major  oil  companies'  profits. 
but  also  enables  them  to  sell  refined  fuels 
at  a  lower  cost.  Because  of  this  obvious  in- 
equity due  to  current  government  policies, 
both  domestic  and  foreign.  PEA  should  give 
serious  consideration  to  utilizing  the  manda- 
tory allocation  programs  of  finished  product 
to  help  equalize  price  differentials  of  re- 
fined fuels  between  majors  and  Independenu. 
PEA  should  also  give  some  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  current  priority  for  "agri- 
cultural production"*  could  In  some  cases  de- 
prive some  farmer  cooperatives'  non-prlorlty 
customers  of  fuel.  This  could  occur  under 
the  current  regulations  during  a  shortage 
because  farmer  cooperatives  supply  an  un- 
usually high  percentage  of  their  toUl  fuel  to 
agricultural  production.  If  a  cooperative  In  a 
rural  community  Is  the  major  supplier  and 
he  is  forced  durbag  a  shortage  to  take  agri- 
cultural production  off  the  top.  there  may  be 
no  remaining  fuel  for  nonpriorlty  users  In 
the  community.  This  of  course  would  even- 
tually affect  the  farmers'  ability  to  continue 
operations. 

StTMUABT 

The  National  Council  believes  that  other 
shortages  in  farm  supplies  should  also  be  ex- 
amtoed  briefly.  These  shortages,  when  con- 
sidered with  those  already  mentioned,  con- 
tributed to  a  general  farm  supply  situation 
that  Is  not  conducive  to  meeting  this  na- 
tion's food  and  fiber  production  goals. 

Among  the  short-supply  commodities  are 
wire  products  and  galvanized  steel  which  also 
report  sharply  rising  prices.  Much  of  this 
problem  centers  around  the  export  of  scrap 
Iron  to  higher-priced  foreign  markets. 

Twine  and  rope  are  also  In  short  supply 
because  previously  low  prices  for  sisal,  an 
Important  raw  material  Imported  from  Bra- 
ell  and  Mexico,  caused  many  producers  to 
stop  production.  Now  that  prices  have  risen, 
raw  material  production  has  resumed,  but 
shortages  will  continue  to  persist  for  another 
year  or  so. 

One  shortage  which  has  been  In  effect  for 
some  time  Is  that  of  tractor  Urea  and  pre- 
dictions are  that  It  wUl  continue  Into  next 
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-ear.  During  the  height  of  the  shortage 
many  farm  Inplement  manufacturers  were 
imoble  to  obtain  needed  tires  for  new  equip- 
ment. Thus  many  tractors  were  shipped  on 
Di'Kbs  minus  tires  with  the  hope  that  they 
Ci'Tid  be  added  later. 

Another  shortage  Ik  thai  ol  feed  grade  dl- 
iMlcium  phosphate.  This  exisu  not  only  be- 
..rtuse  of  the  shortage  of  basic  phosphate 
muterial  discussed  earlier  but  also  because 
if  a  shortage  of  defiuorlnailon  facilities. 

Ill  closing,  one  subject  prevails  over  the 
ii.ilre  discussion  of  the  farm  supply  sUua- 
t  ion— price.  Wlvlle  admittedly  In  many  cases 
'he  farmer  Is  receiving  high  prices  for  the 
.ommodltles  be  produces,  he  is  also  paying 
jiiLih  prices  for  supplies  he  needs. 

if  form  prices  fall  slgnlflcantly.  the  farmt-r 
A  ill  be  caught  in  a  serious  cost-squeeze  eim- 
iinr  to  that  already  encountered  In  the  calMc 
Industry.  Many  farm  supply  goods  ore  over- 
priced and  can  be  expected  to  fall  as  sup- 
plies improve,  but  Ihe  farmer's  basic  co^^t  oi 
doing  business  will  still  remahi  high — much 
higher  than  that  of  a  few  short  years  agu. 

Statement  of  Fabmlawd  iNorsTRiEs.  I.sc. 

Senator,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  Pamilai-d 
Industries,  Inc..  headquartered  In  Kansas 
City.  Missouri,  is  a  cooperative  association 
oriianlzed  under  the  laws  of  the  Stale  of 
Kansas.  Farmland  Is  an  Integrated  farm  co- 
ofieratlve,  wholly  owned  by  approximately 
2.100  local,  member,  agricultural  associations 
which  supply  petroleum  products,  fertilizer. 
agrtcuUural  chemical.-!,  feed,  and  other  prod- 
ucts to  approximately  500.000  farmers  and 
ranchers  In  the  mldwestern  United  States. 

The  primary  trade  territory  of  Farmland 
Industries  encompasses  thirteen  states- 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota.  North 
Dakota.  Iowa.  Oklahoma.  Missouri,  Texas. 
Minnesota,  Illinois.  Arkansas.  Colorado,  and 
Wyoming — that  provide  a  major  portion  of 
the  total  United  States  production  of  food 
nnd  feed  grain  crops.  Wheat  production  In 
this  region  constitutes  seventy-nine  percent 
of  the  total  United  States  production:  corn 
production  Is  slxty-slx  percent  of  the  total 
United  States  production;  while  production 
of  soy  beans  and  grain  sorghums  are  sixty- 
two  percent  and  ninety-two  percent,  respec- 
tively, of  the  total  United  Slates  production. 

Farmland  has  totally  dedicated  Its  re- 
sources. Including  products,  services  and  em- 
ployees, to  the  task  of  serving  agriculture,  by 
serving  Its  approximately  3.100  member, 
apTiciiltural  associations. 

Farmland  appreciates  the  opportunity  to 
offer  testimony  to  this  committee,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  500,000  mldwestern  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  which  it  serves,  and  to 
niske  known,  and  seek  help  In  solving  the 
problems  facing  the  American  agricuKur.U 
community  today. 

rETKOLECM 

Fiirtnland  is  the  leading  cooperaiive  in  the 
UuKed  States  in  terms  of  peirulenra  supply 
ii'  OfcTlcuIture.  with  an  annual  refined  fuel 
lolume  excecdhig  one  and  one-quarter  bil- 
Itnii  gallons.  Farmland  was  founded  In  1929. 
Farmland's  farmer-rancher  owners  became 
the  first  cooperative  In  the  United  States  to 
hutld  refining  facilities  when,  in  1939,  a  re- 
finery was  constructed  by  Farmlaud  at  Phll- 
:ipsi»iirg,  Kansas.  In  1941.  a  small  rcfixiery 
u.-s  p\trchased  at  Scottsbluff.  Nebraska,  and 
!n  1944  a  refinery  located  at  Concvxille. 
Ka"sas  was  purchased.  Ownership  of  the 
iliree  refineries  described  above  Is  pre.sently 
!  fid  by  CRA,  Inc..  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
(T  Farmland.  The  total  refining  capacity  oi 
ihree  refitierles  listed  above  Is  67,000  b.p.c.d. 
'jurrels  per  calendar  day) .  In  addition  lo  the 
^i.ree  small  refineries  owned  by  CRA.  Inc.. 
fii-rniland  owns  a  thirty-one  percent  lntcre'*t 
iM  the  National  Cooperative  Refinerv  Assoc- 
I'Clon  (N.CJl.A.).  which  owns  one  rcfiner>'. 
I'-cated  at  McPherson,  Kansas,  with  a  total 
refi.'ilni;    capacity    of    S3.O00    bp.c.d.    Corre- 


sponding to  its  ownership  Interest  in  N.C.R.A. 
Farmland  is  entitled  to  purchase  thirty-one 
percent  of  the  product  refined  at  N.CB.A. 

It  la  estimated  that  Farmland  provides 
forty-three  percent  of  the  gasoline  and  dlescl 
luel  volume  for  agricultural  use  In  Kansas, 
forty  percent  of  the  gasoline  and  dlesel  fuel 
volume  for  agricultural  use  in  Nebraska,  and 
is  the  number  one  supplier  of  gasoline  and 
dlesel  fuel  to  agricultural  producers  In  Kan- 
pas.  Nebraska,  Iowa,  OUahoma  and  South 
Dakota. 

Farmland  has  ownership  Interests  in  some 
domestic  oil  production.  However,  these  In- 
terests provide  only  approximately  fifteen  to 
twenty  percent  of  the  crude  oil  needed  to  op- 
erate at  capacity  the  three  refineries  de- 
scrllx^l  above. 

Uke  other  Independent.  Inland  refiners, 
Farmland  has  relied  on  open-market  pur- 
chases of  'tiweet"  crude  oil  to  operate  Its  re- 
fineries. As  was  the  case  with  most  miand. 
Independent  refineries.  Farmland  had,  up 
until  the  fall  of  1973.  exchanged  foreign 
crude  oil  import  rights  for  domestic  crude 
oil.  This  business  prswtlcc  was  a  routine  ex- 
chsnge  arrangement  with  many  major  United 
states  oU  companies  for  a  number  of  years. 
It  allowed  Inland  refineries  access  to  the 
domestic  'sweet*  crude  oil  recoxered  In  the 
United  States  Interior,  and  In  return,  the 
major  oil  companies  received  rights  to  Im- 
port the  then,  less  e.xpensive  foreign  crude 
oil  for  processing  at  coastal  refineries. 

With  the  sudden  s-stronomlcal  rise  in  the 
costs  of  foreign  crude  oU,  coupled  with  a 
decreasing  supply  of  domestic  "sweet"  crude 
oil  for  sate,  the  Inland.  Independent  re- 
fineries could  not  buy  sufficient  quantities 
of  crude  oU  to  operate  at  capacity.  Farm- 
land, fur  example,  operated  at  13.000  to  15.000 
barrels  per  day  under  refining  capacity,  while 
ail  hicrea.sed  need  for  refined  fuels  for  oj-ri- 
cultuial  production  by  member  agricultural 
cooperatives  was  being  experienced. 

Farmland  Industrie**  recognized  the  need 
for  a  mandatory  program  for  the  allocation 
of  crude  oil  and  refined  product  In  early  1973. 
This  need  was  expressed,  along  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  program  recognize 
the  needs  of  agriculture  as  a  national  prior- 
ity, to  the  OU  Policy  Hearing  Committee  In 
June.  1973. 

nic  crude  oil  allocation  rejjulations  which 
were  subsequently  developed  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Office,  and  amended,  effective  June  1. 
1974.  provide  the  assistance  required  by 
small.  Inland  refiners  in  the  midwest  to  meet 
the  demand  for  refined  petroleum  product"; 
for  agricultural  production  uses.  Farmland 
endorses  the  crude  oil  allocation  regulations 
currently  In  effect,  and  recommends  that 
these  regulations  continue  beyond  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act.  on  February  28,  1975.  Without  the 
continuation  of  the  crtide  oil  allocation  reg- 
ulations. Farmland  Industries,  the  tradi- 
tional supplier  of  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  agricultural  users  m  the  midwest, 
will  be  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for  re- 
fined petroleum  fuels  for  agriculture  beyond 
February,  1975. 

A  comment  on  pricing  of  refined  petroleum 
products  must  be  made  at  this  Juncture.  The 
two-tier  pricing  system  on  crude  oil  hofi 
placed  many  Independent  rertners  located  In 
the  midwest  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
'price -wise '.  The  small,  inland.  Independent 
refiner  located  In  the  mldwe?t  m^ist  relv  on 
•sweet '  crude  oil  to  operate  its  refineries. 
Since  a  hitrh  proportion  of  the  recoverable 
crude  oil  of  thU  tj-pe  Is  uncontrolled  oil— 
stripper  oil.  new  oil  or  releaHed  oil — re- 
flnert.  required  to  use  this  type  of  crude  oU 
csclusnely  as  a  raw  umtcrlal  Input  have  a 
higher  compi.«lte  crude  oil  cost  th&u  those  re- 
finers ihttt  have  access  to  crude  oU  which  hua 
a  controlled  price.  Ftor  the  above -described 
reasons,  it  appears  desir.ihle  to  eliminate  the 
two-tier  pricing  system  that  Is  now  In  exist- 
ence hi  the  crude  oil  area,  and  penult  all 


d&nie^tlc  crude  oU  to  be  priced  on  a  con^ 
.^istent  basis.  An  alternate,  and,  we  believe, 
workable  program,  la  contained  in  the  pro- 
pr«:ed  crude  oil  entitlements  program,  as.  de- 
\  eloped  by  tlie  Federal  Eiwrgy  Office,  and 
provided  lo  refiners  for  comment  on  May  2\. 
1974. 

While  the  Federal  Energy  Admlnlilratton 
crude  oil  allocation  regulations,  in  thcon-. 
provide  to  Farmland  and  other  Independent. 
Inland  refiners  the  crude  oil  necessarv  for  re- 
fining and  subsequent  distribution  of  refined 
fuels  to  a^lcultural  users,  some  problem^ 
presently  exist  In  operating  under  the-*  al- 
location regulations.  For  example,  during  the 
present  crude  oil  quarter.  June.  July  and  Au- 
gust, 1974,  Farmland  tt-as  able  to  secure  let,* 
than  half  of  the  crude  oil  allocated  to  It 
under  the  Federal  crude  oil  allocation  pro- 
gram. A  number  of  refiner-sellers  listed  in 
the  Federal  crude  oil  program,  cho$e  not  to 
sell  Federal  Energy  Administration  directed 
quantities  of  crude  oil,  until  a  ruling  was 
made  bv  a  Federal  District  Court  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  that  upheld  the  legality  of  the 
crude  oil  allocation  program.  Due  to  trans- 
portation problems  Inherent  in  the  crude  oil 
area,  even  If  such  refiner-sellers  act  immedi- 
ately to  comply  with  the  cnidc  oil  allocation 
program.  Farmland  and  other  Inland.  Inde- 
pendent refineriers  will  not  be  able  to  get  the 
use  of  their  entire  allocation  of  crude  oil  dur- 
ing the  prft««nt  cnide  oil  quarter.  Thus,  active 
enforcement  of  the  crude  oil  allocation  reg- 
ulations must  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  to  Insure  a  workable 
program. 

Farmland  strongly  endorses  the  deslgnA> 
tlon  by  the  Federal  Energv  Administration  of 
agricultural  production  as  the  highest  pri- 
ority use  category  for  refined  fuels,  and  the 
June  1.  1974  Federal  Ener^  AdmlnLstratlon 
amendment  which  requires  each  supplier  In 
the  distribution  chain  to  recognize  this  pri- 
ority. A  further.  Important  point  on  distribu- 
tion of  petroleum  products  mun  be  made 
Willie  a  number  of  major  oil  companies  and 
other  suppliers  of  petroleum  products  have 
chosen  to  terminate  marketing  of  petroleum 
products  in  the  rural  areas,  and  liistead  mar- 
ket in  more  densely  popvUated  urban  areas. 
Farmland  has  steadfastly  continued  to  serve 
the  rural  communities  and,  indeed.  Is  being 
faced  with  the  responsibility  of  providing  re- 
fined petroleum  products  to  those  agricul- 
tural u£*rs  who  were  formerly  served  by  oil 
companies  which  have  wlthdra«-n  from  the 
agricultural  midwest.  For  example,  the  Gulf 
Oil  Corporation  and  the  Sim  Otl  Corpomtlon 
have  chosen  to  withdraw  from  substantial 
portions  of  the  midwest  marketing  areo  and 
many  of  their  rural  customers  are  now  look- 
ing to  FamUand  for  supply. 

The  majority  of  the  local,  aericultural  as- 
sociations to  whom  Farmland  Industries.  Inc. 
sells  motor  gasoline  are  located  in  very  tniall. 
ha.'iically  rural,  communltle."!.  many  time.'^ 
such  communiiies  containing  onlv  a  len- 
hundred  people.  The  Renice  station  of  the 
member  association  Is  likely  to  be  the  onlv 
service  station  sen-ing  the  community,  or  one 
of  the  very  few  stations  serving  the  commu- 
nity. Due  to  the  lack  of  other  oil  compaiu 
stations  In  the  communltv.  the  member  as- 
soclKtlon  station  Is  also  called  upon  to  ser^e 
the  refined  fuel  need.-*  of  schools,  mall  carrier^ 
county  road  departments,  and  other  Impor- 
tant groups.  The  point  must  be  made  that  lu 
many  of  the  small  rural  communities  the 
service  station  of  the  Farmlaud  member  as- 
sociation Is  called  upon  not  only  to  meet 
Bgnrultural  production  needs  of  the  commn- 
ntiy,  but  all  the  needs  of  the  community. 

ThrouRh  Us  member  ftssoclat loris.  Farm- 
land Industries  tan  provide  a  distribution 
tt>«icin  thai  Ciux  come  clobCbt  to  insuring  that 
the  fuel  needs  of  mld^hestern  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  met.  Additionally,  fuels  pro- 
vided to  the  ^mall  rur;il  comrovmlties  served 
by  Farmland  provide  the  life  blood  for  the 
very  existence  of  these  oonununtties.  Kegu- 
iKtious  must  be  promulgated  and  enforced 
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that  will  insure  ttamt  FAnnland  can  rvGne  the 
petroleum  products  necessary  to  aatisTy  the 
needs  of  this  Important  segment  or  the 
American  population. 

As  In  the  petroleum  area.  Farmland  Is  both 
a  manufacturer  and  a  distributor  of  fertl- 
ItoT-  In  1948.  the  first  Farmland  manufactur- 
ing facility  was  constructed,  an  ammonlatlng 
plant  In  Eagle  Grove,  Iowa  Nitrogen  plants 
were  subsequently  built  in  Fort  Dodge  Iowa, 
Dodge  City.  Kansas.  Hastings.  Nebrai^ka. 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  Enid,  Oklahoma. 
Fhosphate  fertilizer  production  began  Jn 
1968  with  the  construction  of  a  manufac- 
turing facility  in  Bartow.  Florida. 

In  1973,  It  became  apparent  that  the 
American  farmer  was  facing  a  serious  short- 
age of  fertilizer  products.  With  Federal  con- 
trols regulating  fertilizer  prices,  most  ferti- 
lizer producers  look  to  exports  for  greater 
profits.  One  exception  in  the  fertilizer  indus- 
try to  this  type  of  business  activity  was 
Farmland  Industries.  Every  ton  of  Farm- 
lands fertilizer  supply  went  through  mem- 
ber, agricultural  cooperatives  to  midwestern 
farmers,  to  meet  the  needs  of  Farmland's 
farmer -owners. 

Despite  decontrol  of  fertilizer  prices,  the 
critical  supply  situation  for  fertilizer  in  the 
agricultural  midwest  was  not  alleviated. 
True,  the  decontrol  of  prices  was  expected  to 
make  an  additional  one  and  one-half  million 
tons  of  fertilizer  available  during  the  flrst  six 
months  of  1974.  but  fertilizer  industry  lead- 
ers had  estimated  before  decontrol  of  prices, 
a  shortage  of  four  million  to  fire  million  tons 
for  the  current  crop  year.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  farmers  and  ranchers  which  Farmlaiid 
wrvcs  needed  approUmately  twenty  percent 
more  of  both  nitrogen  and  phosphate  ferti- 
lizers than  Farmland  was  able  to  supply. 
Further.  Farmland,  a  net  purchaser  of  pot- 
ash, was  unable  to  secure  supplies  sufficient 
lo  meet  the  demand  for  this  product. 

In  fertilizer,  like  in  petroleum,  allocation 
Is  a  word  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  mid- 
western  United  States  will  be  living  with  for 
at  least  the  next  few  years.  An  all.  new  pro- 
gram has  been  instituted  by  Farmland  to 
insure  that  those  farmers  and  ranchers  who, 
through  their  local  cooperatives,  depend  on 
Farmland  Industries,  Inc.  for  a  supply  of 
fenillaer,  will  receive  their  equitable  share 
of  the  fertilizer  available. 

To  help  alleviate  one  problem  area  of  the 
critical  fertilizer  situation  now  facing  mid- 
western  farmers,  a  major  anhydrous  am- 
monia project  is  being  undertaken  by  Farm- 
land Industries  and  Canadian  interests.  The 
first  two  of  the  four  plant  ammonia  complex 
will  hopefully  be  on  stream  sometime  in  the 
calendar  year  1976.  Each  plant  will  produce 
1.250  tons  of  anhydrous  ammonia  a  day.  and 
the  product  win  be  channeled  by  pipeline 
into  Farmland's  trade  area. 

The  project  will  be  built  In  Canada  be- 
cause Farmland  was  able  to  obuin  natural 
gas.  the  raw  material  used  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  anhydrous  ammonia.  It  is  estimated 
that  two  hundred  million  cubic  feet  of  gas 
each  day  will  be  needed  to  operate  the  four 
plants. 

Because  natural  gas  supplies  for  such  in- 
dustrial purposes  as  nitrogen  plants  are  on 
the  wane  In  the  United  States,  ierUllzer 
production  using  Canadian  natural  gas  was 
a  logical  and  beneficial  choice.  Such  a  ven- 
ture in  Canada  will  free  United  States  nat- 
ural gas  for  such  vital  purposes  as  home 
beating,  while  at  the  some  time  allowing 
the  production  of  more  fertilizer  for  Farm- 
land's farmer  members. 

A  pipeUne  system  will  be  constructed  from 
Canada  through  MonUna.  the  Dakotas  and 
Minnesota,  and  tie  In  with  the  existing 
Farmland  pipeline  system  near  Garner. 
Iowa.  From  there,  the  product  will  be 
pumped  in  liquid  form  through  Iowa.  Kan- 
sas, Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma,  to 
the  end  of  the  pipeline  system  at  Perryton. 
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Texas.  That  this  will  be  a  major  step  In 
meeting  the  United  BUtes  need  for  nitrogen, 
con  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  thlrty-flve  to 
forty  percent  of  the  nation's  total  nitrogen 
consumption  Is  required  in  states  served  by 
Farmland.  'EKen  as  the  Canadian  project  is 
moving  ahead.  Farmland  continues  the 
search  for  additional  natural  gas  supplies 
within  the  United  States. 

Reordering  of  priorities  is  the  ultimate 
answer  Lo  the  fertilizer  shortages.  During  the 
last  two  years,  one  fertilizer  plant  after  an- 
other has  bad  its  natural  gas  supply  cur- 
tailed. The  Fertilizer  Institute,  a  national 
Industry  organization,  has  petitioned  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  give  nitrogen 
producers  a  number  two  unconditional 
priority  on  natural  gas — a  priority  second 
only  to  home  and  small  commercial  uses. 
Such  a  priority  classification  for  natural  gas 
for  nitrogen  producers  must  be  maintained. 
While  export  controls  on  fertilizer  would 
perhaps  have  the  effect  of  making  more  fer- 
tilizer available  to  American  farmers  on  a 
short  term  basis,  it  does  not  seem  the  wise 
position  to  take  In  the  long  run.  There  is 
presently  only  one  nitrogen  plant  In  the 
United  States  under  construction,  due  In 
large  measure  to  unstable  sources  of  natural 
gas.  ff  United  States  Government  policy  re- 
stricted the  exporting  of  fertilizer,  the  un- 
desirable effects  of  trade  wars,  possibly  in- 
cluding the  restriction  of  fertuizer  products 
from  other  countries  into  the  United  States. 
might  be  the  result;  foreign  governments 
might  choose  also  to  formulate  restrictions 
that  would  make  United  SUtes  farm  prod- 
ucts less  competitive  in  world  markets. 

Further,  government  action  should  be 
taken  to  halt  the  continued  deterioration  of 
rail  service  to  agriculture.  Adequate  trans- 
portation of  fertilizer  must  be  insured.  In 
the  phosphate  area.  Farmland  had  hoped  to 
see  .supply  start  to  come  Into  balance  with 
demand  by  late  1974  or  1975.  but  this  has 
been  delayed  due  to  power  shortages  in 
Florida,  where  phosphate  is  mined,  plus 
transportation  problems,  and  fuel  shortages. 
As  Is  the  case  with  petroleum  supply. 
Farmland  continues  to  search  for  ways  to 
provide  its  midwestem  agricultural  members 
with  a  dependable  supply  of  fertilizers  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

ACRlCtTLTrBAL   CHZMIC^LS 

During  the  past  decade,  cooperatives  have 
become  Increasingly  important  in  the  agri- 
cultural midwest  in  the  area  of  supplving 
agricultural  chemicals.  In  the  case  of  Farm- 
land Industries,  this  Involvement  Is  two- 
fold—those agricultural  chemicals  which 
Farmland  manufactures  for  distribution,  and 
those  agricultural  chemicals  which  are 
bought  for  distribution  from  other  suppliers. 
While  Farmland  Is  a  purchaser  of  basic 
chemical  stocks,  it  formulates  approximately 
forty  percent  of  its  own  pesticides.  While  no 
other  area  Is  more  Important  to  the  farmer 
or  rancher,  no  other  area  of  agricultural  sup- 
ply is  more  sophisticated  and  complicated. 

Sales  of  agricultural  chemical  pesticides  to 
local  cooperatives  by  Farmland,  have  in- 
creased approximately  two  hundred  fifty  per- 
cent in  the  past  five  years.  In  the  past,  an 
inventory  of  approximately  twenty-five  per- 
cent above  anticipated  needs  was  maintained 
to  guard  against  abnormal  demand  for  prod- 
uct. However,  during  the  present  crop  year. 
even  this  heretofore  considered  "safe"  sup- 
ply of  back-up  product  was  not  sufficient  to 
meet  demand. 

During  this  crop  year,  shortages  of  Inter- 
mediate raw  chemicals,  materials  for  pack- 
ing, and  Industrial  accidents  all  took  their 
loll  on  the  delicate  supply  situation.  As  with 
petroleum  and  fertilizer,  there  will,  in  the 
future,  likely  l>e  r  need  for  some  form  of 
allocation  l>ased  on  previous  history  of  xtf^. 
Jn  the  agrlchemlcal  area,  however.  If  one  type 
of  chemical  is  In  short  supply,  another  type 
can  many  times  be  substituted,  and  achieve 


the  same  desired  result  for  the  fanner  or 
rancher.  This,  of  course.  Is  not  the  situation 
with  petroleum  or  fertilizer. 

In  seeking  to  meet  the  challenge  of  this 
Increased  responelbllity.  m  agrichemicals. 
Farmland  has  taken  a  number  of  steps  to 
advance  the  knowledge  In  this  product  area. 
Farmland  Is  presently  accelerating  its  re- 
search efforts  into  new  agrlchemlcal  prob- 
lem areas.  In  addition,  test  plot  evaluation 
of  presently  used  pesticides  and  experimen- 
tal compounds  are  being  conducted  as  port 
of  Farmland's  research  effort. 

Farmland  also  works  with  a  college  advisory 
group  made  up  of  weed  specialists  and  exten- 
sion entomologists  coming  from  the  land- 
grant  colleges  located  In  the  states  served  by 
Farmland.  Once  a  year.  In  a  three-day  meet- 
ing In  Kansas  City,  this  group  of  scientists 
gives  their  advice  on  the  proper  compounds 
for  use  by  farmers  and  ranchers.  Such  ad- 
vice is  based  on  the  "most  effective  and  least 
cost  basis"  regardless  of  manufacturer's 
recommendation. 

Government  supervision  of  intermediate 
raw  chemicals  is  encouraged  by  Farmland  so 
that  these  raw  chemicals  can  l>e  converted  to 
those  chemicals  essential  to  farmers  and 
ranchers.  The  diversion  of  these  Intermedi- 
ate raw  chemicals  to  another,  perhaps,  more 
profitable  area,  should  not  be  made  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  American  farmer  or  rancher. 
In  addition,  government  agencies  such  as  the 
E  P.A.  and  OSMji.  must  recognize  the  farm- 
ers' great  financial  stake  In  his  crop  produc- 
tion planning,  and  such  agencies  must  take 
care  that  no  new  regulation  or  procedure  will 
unnecessarily  prohibit  the  farmer  or  rancher 
from  continuing  a  plan  of  crop  production. 
Finally.  Farmland  recommends  that  consid- 
eration be  given  to  a  review  of  seventeen- 
year  patent  rights.  It  is  recommended  that 
when  a  pesticide  patent  expires  on  a  com- 
pound, that  all  research,  tolerance  and  other 
pertinent  data  be  made  a  part  of  the  public 
domain  so  that  other  manufacturers  may 
register  and  manufacture  the  compound, 
thus  making  available  more  production  for 
the  in-use  market  at  a  lower  cost  to  farm- 
ers and  ranchers. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  reiterate  to  you 
the  importance  of  insuring  that  adequate 
supplies  of  the  previously  discussed  scarce 
products  are  provided  to  American  farmers 
and  ranchers  As  was  stated  by  Mr.  Ernest  T. 
Lindsey.  President  of  Farmland  Industries, 
Inc..  In  his  remarks  to  several  thousand 
farmers  and  ranchers  at  the  Farmland  1973 
annual  meeting:  "Crude  oil.  natural  gas. 
phosphate  rock:  these  are  some  of  the  world's 
most  precious  goods.  Modern  farmers  must 
have  the  petroleum  products  and  nitrogen 
fertilizers  that  are  made  from  themt" 


INDIAN  EDUCATION 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  2  years— first  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, and  then  under  the  leadership  of 
his  brother.  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy—the  Senate  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Education  conducted  a  thor- 
ough, intensive  review  of  the  tragic  plight 
of  Native  American  children  in  this 
country. 

The  report  of  that  subcommittee,  "In- 
dian Education:  National  Tragedy — Na- 
tional Challenge."  is.  I  believe,  among  the 
most  remarkable  documents  produced 
during  my  tenure  in  the  Senate.  I  was 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  special  sub- 
committee. And  I  was  proud  lo  join  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  in  the 
sponsoring  the  Indian  Education  Act 
which  was  signed  into  law  on  June  23, 
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1972,  and  which  Implements  many  of  the 
basic  recommendations  of  the  subcom- 
mittee study. 

Despite  repeated  efforts  by  the  admin- 
istration to  delay  implementation  of  this 
crucial  program,  successful  results  are 
now  begimiing  to  be  obtained.  I  believe 
tliat  all  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  who 
unanimously  supported  adoption  of  the 
Indian  Education  Act  will  be  interested 
in  a  letter  which  I  received  from  Larry 
E.  Hanis  of  the  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
school  district,  describing  the  impact  of 
Indian  Education  Act  programs  on  the 
Mirmeapolis  public  school  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  letter  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MiNKEAPOLlS  Pt'BLIC  SCHOOLS, 

Minneapolis,  Minn..  June  24. 1974. 
R«  Indian  Education  Act. 
Senator  Waltsx  P.  MoNDALt. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Flirrz:  I  am  wrlling  on  behalf  of  the 
&llnneapoIls  Public  Schools  to  request  sup- 
port again  for  the  Indian  Education  Act 
(Title  IV-A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act) .  As 
you  know,  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools 
were  awarded  a  grant  this  last  school  year 
under  the  Indian  Education  Act.  Results 
have  been  great.  Indian  parents  became  ac- 
tively Involved  m  writing  the  grant.  Mr.  Paul 
Day  was  hired  as  director  of  the  Indian  Edu- 
cation Act.  and  there  are  over  30  Native 
American  staff  working  in  the  schools 
throughout  the  city.  Homes  of  youngsters 
who  miss  school  are  being  visited,  youngsters 
are  being  supported  to  succeed  in  school,  and 
(acuity  are  being  made  more  aware  of  the 
great  contributions  Native  Americans  have 
made  to  the  past  of  Mumcsota  and  our 
country. 

As  you  know,  we  have  made  several  comit- 
ments  in  our  own  right.  Duane  Dunkley  has 
been  hired  as  director  of  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Department,  and  Mrs.  Kav  Gurnoe  is 
working  with  him— as  well  as  two  Interns 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Al 
Plcotte,  an  assistant  principal  at  South 
High,  and  Mr.  Harlan  Anderson,  the  admin- 
istrative assistant  lo  the  superintendent, 
both  are  of  American  Indian  background. 
Wa  believe  this  is  important  because  the 
school  18  actively  recruiting  American  In- 
dian teaching  staff  with  local  funds. 

I  had  the  pleasure  a  week  ago  Saturdav  of 
attending  a  graduation  party  for  American 
Indian  students.  Some  60  American  Indian 
students  graduated  from  the  Minneapolis 
Public  Schools  this  year.  That  Is  a  new  high. 
The  input  of  Indian  parents  is  beginning 
to  be  ten.  There  is  more  pride  Ui  the  kids  in 
school  and  more  responsiveness  from  par- 
ents. We  believe  that  the  Title  IV-A  program 
Is  already  making  an  Impact  and  feel  It  is 
crucial  that  the  program  be  funded  in  total 
If  we  are  going  to  coiitlnue  to  provide  some 
of  the  educational  opportunities  that  have 
hlstorlcaUy  been  denied  our  American  In- 
dian students. 

We  know  of  your  great  support  of  Indian 

education,  Prltz.  we  trust  you  wUl  continue 

to  help  in  this  vital  area.  Please  let  us  know 

if  there  Is  any  information  we  can  get  you. 

Sincerely, 

Larry  L.  Harris, 
special   Assistant    to   the   Siiperinlengent 
/or  Urban  Affairs. 


project  with  Vice  President  GsiiatD  Ford 
for  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  this  im- 
portant project. 

Raystown  will  provide  a  tremendous 
service  to  the  residents  of  central  Penn- 
sylvania, because  the  dam  constitutes  an 
important  link  in  the  flood  control  sys- 
tem of  the  State.  The  dam  will  be  Instru- 
mental in  preventing  terrible  disasters 
such  as  the  Wilkes-Barre  area  experi- 
enced 2  years  ago  from  Hurricane  Agnes. 
Also,  the  dam  will  fimction  as  a  beauti- 
ful recreational  area  for  the  residents  of 
Pennsylvania  and  visitors  from  outside 
the  State.  Huntingdon  County,  the  home 
of  the  Raystown  Dam  project  will  par- 
ticularly benefit  from  increased  visitor 
traBlc. 

I  am  delighted  to  join  with  Senator 
Richard  Schwedcer  In  a  bill  which  au- 
thorizes necessary  repair  to  the  roads 
surrounding  the  Raystown  Dam.  Pres- 
ently, these  roads  are  not  adequate  for 
the  Increased  visitor  traffic.  It  is  vital 
that  these  roads  be  upgraded  and  re- 
paiied  so  visitors  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  many  recreational  opportimities  of 
the  dam  project.  The  bill  also  provides 
for  continuous  Federal  maintenance  of 
these  key  roads  throughout  the  year. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  bill  will  be  passed 
dining  this  Congress,  so  the  important 
construction  work  may  be  completed  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  encovu-age  all  my  fellow  Pennsvl- 
vanians  to  visit  and  enjoy  this  wonderful 
addition  to  our  Commonwealth's  natural 
resources. 


RAYSTOWN  DAM,  PA. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  6,  1974, 1  visited  the  Raystown  Dam 


DROUGHT  THREATENS  FOOD  SUP- 
PLY, FARM  INCOME 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  returned  from  a  weekend  in 
my  State,  where  I  saw  some  of  the  driest 
conditions  to  affect  agricultural  produc- 
tion in  many  years. 

The  situation  in  much  of  South  Dakota 
is  critical.  Although  rainfall  within  the 
next  few  days  may  help  some  farm  pro- 
duction, for  much  of  the  Plains  States, 
the  time  for  relief  has  expired. 

The  dimensions  of  the  drought,  and  its 
implications  on  food  supply  and  farm  in- 
come, are  most  serious,  as  readers  of  ex- 
cellent articles  In  yesterdays  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Washington  Star-News  be- 
came aware. 

Rainfall  in  parts  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
President,  already  are  more  than  7 
inches  below  normal  for  this  time  of  the 
year.  Although  winter  wheat  and  some 
early  small  grains  received  adequate 
moisture  earlier  this  year,  the  feed  grains 
and  spring  wheat  crops  are  In  serious 
jeopardy. 

The  financial  losses  which  will  be  sus- 
tained by  many  grain  producers,  on  top 
of  the  losses  already  sustained  by  live- 
stock producers,  could  result  in  serious 
economic  setbacks  for  manv  farm  States. 
There  is,  in  the  farm  bill  which  we 
passed  last  year,  a  progiam  designed  to 
provide  some  minimal  protection  to 
grain  farmers  who  suffer  weather  or 
other  disaster  setbacks.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  minimum  payment  per  bushel  on 
each  of  tlie  producer's  allotted  acres. 

But  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
interpreted  provisions  of  the  disaster 
payment  law  in  such  a  way  that,  instead 


of  a  minimum  program  of  assistance.  It 
may  well  become  Itself  a  disaster  for  our 
farmers. 

The  Department,  late  last  year,  estab- 
lished a  national  acreage  allotment  so 
small  as  to  virtually  preclude  disaster 
payments  of  any  significance. 

And  now,  the  Department  has  opted 
to  use  an  average  of  the  past  10  years' 
yields  on  a  farm  to  determine  how  many 
bushels  of  grain  that  should  have  been 
produced  this  year.  But  advances  over 
the  past  10  years  have  sharply  hicreascrt 
the  yields  obtained  today- 
Thousands  of  farmers  who  have  been 
expecting  minimum  payments  In  the 
event  of  a  disaster  will  receive  very  small 
p^iyments,  if  any  at  all. 

I  have  written  to  Secretaiy  of  Agricul- 
ture Butz  to  request  a  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  methods  by  which  his  Depart- 
ment has  determined  the  dLsaster  pay- 
ment program  regulations  for  this  year. 
It  is  my  hope  that  USDA  will  take  a  sec- 
ond look  at  their  regulations,  and  show 
greater  concern  for  the  difficulties  faced 
by  grain  producers  tlian  they  have  shown 
for  livestock  producers  in  the  past  several 
months. 

The  losses  which  will  be  sustained  by 
farmers  unable  to  harvest  crops  this 
year,  Mr.  President,  will  be  higher  than 
at  any  time  in  history. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  urged 
and  pleaded  with  farmers  to  plant  every 
a\  ailable  acre  this  year.  Many  responded. 
-And  each  acre  planted  represented 
sharply  increased  costs  of  fuel,  fertilizer, 
weed  and  pest  control  chemicals,  seed, 
and  overhead  expenses. 

Now,  I  submit,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  evidence  greater 
concern  for  those  farmers  who  responded 
to  the  call  for  all-out  production. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  from  the  Sunday 
newspapers  here  in  Washington  be 
printed  in  the  Record:  The  first,  bv  Dan 
Morgan  in  the  Washington  Post,  is  based 
on  conditions  in  my  SUte:  the  other,  by 
John  Fialka  of  the  Star-News,  is  a  well- 
capsuled  report  on  the  potential  impli- 
cations to  total  supply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Drought  Impact  Decpei<.-9 
(By  John  Plalkal 
A  drought  that  Is  spreading  over  the  na- 
tion's corn  and  wheat  belts  Is  threatening 
the  US.  Department  of  Agricultures  grand 
strategy  to  cut  farm  subsidies  and  to  holt 
food  price  lncrea..es  by  encouraging  bumper 
crops. 

By  last  week  the  drought  had  spread  from 
the  Oklalioma  and  Texas  panhandles,  where 
some  crops  have  aready  been  totally  wiped 
out,  north  into  Nebraska,  western  Iowa, 
Kansas.  Wyoming  and  Montana. 

In  all  of  the.se  areas,  according  to  a  crop 
moisture  index  report  released  by  Agricul- 
ture, the  dryness  has  reached  a  point  wberv 
crop  yield  estimates  must  be  reduced  in  some 
cases  "severely." 

The  extent  of  the  damage  will  not  be 
known  untu  the  middle  ol  next  month, 
when  Agriculture's  "crop  enumerators"  con- 
solidate their  reports  Into  the  Brst  batch  of 
statistics  based  on  direct  observation  of  the 
crops'  health. 

In  lieu  of  the  old.  defunct  program  of 
paying  farmers  not  to  grow  these  crops,  there 
Is  a  new  Disaster  Payment  Program  designed 
to  compensate  farmers  whose  crops  are  dam- 
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aged  and  fall  below  what  Agriculture  coo- 
alders  to  be  a  norm&l  year's  yield. 

Heavy  drougbt  damage  could  result  In  a 
drain  on  the  Treasury,  accelerating  govern- 
ment spending  tbat.  In  turn,  accelerates  In* 
nation.  That,  In  turn,  would  take  another 
bite  out  of  the  con.^umer'8  billfold. 

According  to  Victor  Senechal,  an  offlclal 
of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Department  has  al- 
ready begun  receiving  claims  from  wheat 
farmers  in  the  T>xas  panhandle  "whose  crop 
was  Just  a  total  aero." 

The  extent  of  the  damage  to  the  nation 
will  not  be  known,  be  pointed  out.  untu 
harvest.  "If  it  stays  dry  there  could  be  some 
really  serious  probletns."  he  added. 

The  prospect  of  a  smaller  than  expected 
crop  has  not  been  Ignored  by  the  nation's 
growing  number  of  commodity  speculators. 
News  of  the  spreading  drought  has  sent  the 
price  of  corn  futures  up  70  cents  a  bashei 
since  July  13. 

Many  food  experts  believe  that  commodity 
speculator!  tend  to  overreact  In  anticipation 
of  crop  failures,  sending  food  prices  up  an- 
other notch  higher  than  they  should  be. 

(A  bill  to  Impose  stiffer  regulation*  on 
commodity  trading  ts  now  pending  before 
Congre&s.  A  spokesman  for  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  said  there  Is  a  "good 
chanc«"  it  wUl  be  reported  out  In  rold- 
August. ) 

At  the  moment,  the  department  Is  still 
predicting  record  crops  in  corn  and  wheat 
and  a  near-record  in  soybeans,  based  on  the 
number  of  acres  farmers  planted  this  spring. 

But,  according  to  Jack  L.  Aschewege.  an 
official  of  Agriculture's  statistical  reporting 
service,  reports  are  coming  In  tbat  show  the 
"yields  are  not  going  to  be  as  good  as  we 
thought." 

If  the  drought  is  not  broken  soon,  its  effect 
win  have  a  kind  of  one-two  punch  on  the 
consumer's  pocketbook.  according  to  inter- 
views with  several  food  experts. 

Less  than  a  bumper  crop  will  mean  that 
grocery  prices  will  continue  to  rise  next  year, 
rather  than  leveling  off  as  Agriculture  offi- 
cials have  hoped. 

Because  subsidies  have  been  phased  out  for 
the  major  crops  of  corn,  wheat  and  soybean.*:, 
this  is  the  first  year  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment has  not  made  payments  In  these  cate- 
gories. 

If  It  can  withstand  the  drought,  this  year's 
com  crop  will  be  a  triumph  for  supporters  of 
a  new  theory  of  U3.  agriculture  which  holds 
that.  If  the  price  is  right,  farmers  will  grow 
lots  of  food  and  wean  themselves  from  sub- 
sidy programs. 

Last  year's  crop  was  an  all-ttme  record  for 
com  production,  and  this  year,  after  hav- 
ing watched  corn  go  above  the  heretofore 
unheard  of  price  of  S300  a  bushel,  farmers 
planted  7  million  more  acres  in  corn.  Many 
switched  from  soybeans  to  corn,  which  can 
prodtice  much  higher  yields  per  acre. 

What  fraction  of  this  crop  will  survive 
through  the  next  few  weeks  Is  a  question 
farmers  and  Agriculture  Department  officials 
are  worrying  about. 

WrATHSR  Tirr.EATZ3VS  "Woat-D's  Graniuit" 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 

OmttK.  SJS.^Under  a  prairie  sky  brushed 
with  wisps  of  long,  white  clouds,  Dennis 
Nelson  reached  Into  a  row  of  knee-high 
wheat,  broke  off  a  head  and  examined  it 
closely. 

The  heat,  which  would  reach  100  degrees 
later  to  the  day.  had  not  yet  set  In.  In  the 
early  morning,  a  light  breese  rustled  the 
wheat  fields  that  stretched  for  miles  around. 
Kelson  finished  examining  the  head  and  an- 
nounced with  a  tone  of  finality:  "Cooked." 

"Look  at  the  base  of  the  head."  he  con- 
tinued, snapping  open  some  of  the  kernels. 
"Tlie  grain's  shriveled,  or  half-grown.  Some 
of  the  berries  are  empty.  In  this  heat,  the 


grain   Is   being   cooked   through   before   It's 
rtpe.- 

Nelson  looked  out  at  the  field  of  spring- 
planted  wheat,  which  was  nearly  ripe,  but 
sttU  green  In  places.  "When  you  can  still  see 
the  rows  this  late,  you've  got  a  light  crop  ' 
be  said. 

In  this  part  of  the  wheat  belt,  in  the  heart 
of  what  has  been  called  the  "world's  gra- 
nary." the  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
July  11  forecast  of  a  record  wheat  crop  of 
52.5  mUllon  tons  la  taken  with  a  large  grain 
of  salt. 

There  are  63.6  million  acres  of  wheat  In 
cultivation  this  year.  10  million  more  than 
last  year.  But  an  implacable  enemy,  the 
weather,  has  hurt  the  yields  badly. 

If  the  nation's  wheat  fields  yielded  an 
average  of  30  bushels  an  acre,  as  the  Agri- 
culture Department  predicted,  this  year's 
harvest  would  be  52.4  million  tons.  But  If 
they  all  were  like  the  one  that  Nelson  was 
cutting  In  Onida.  the  nation  would  take  In 
only  38  million  tons. 

Nelson  has  seen  a  good  slice  of  the  wheat 
belt  this  season.  A  month  ago.  Nelson,  his 
wife.  Katby.  and  two  farmhands  from  their 
home  In  North  Dakota  took  their  two  com- 
bines down  to  Oklahoma  and  began  working 
northward,  cutting  wheat  In  Kansas,  on  up 
through  Nebraska,  into  South  Dakota. 

In  Nelson's  view  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment Is  dreaming  with  its  estimates  of  aver- 
age yields  nationwide  of  30  bushels  an  acre. 

Around  this  prairie  town,  many  people 
suggest  that  the  department  is  playing  some 
politics  with  the  wheat  crop  estimates,  delib- 
erately keeping  the  forecasts  on  the  high 
side  to  hold  down  prices  and  calm  the  fears 
of  consumers  and  buyers  overseas. 

The  skepticism  Is  expressed  bluntly  by 
Leon  Craln.  a  local  wheat  grower,  who  said, 
"The  DA  Jacked  up  Its  estimates  as  soon  as 
the  bakers  started  talking  about  one-dollar 
bread." 

In  years  gone  by.  disappointingly  low  yields 
In  Onlda  would  not  have  mattered  so  much. 

The  U.S.  government  held  an  enormous 
stockpile  of  grain  surpluses,  which  the  whole 
world  could  draw  on  In  an  emergency.  Dur- 
ing a  food  crisis  In  India  In  the  19608,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  ordered  5  million  tons  dis- 
patched there  in  one  year. 

Today,  however,  no  such  gesture  of  Amer- 
ican largesse  would  be  possible. 

The  squat,  round  storage  bins  around 
Onida.  which  used  to  hold  the  government 
surplus  In  this  area,  arc  empty  now — 
drained  dry  by  the  huge  world  demand  for 
wheat  in  1073  and  1973.  Tlie  government  has 
sold  most  of  the  bins  to  local  farmers. 

The  American  reserves  of  wheat  have 
dwindled  to  around  6  million  tons.  Although 
the  administration  Is  counting  on  this  har- 
vest to  double  these  reserves,  some  analysts 
in  Washington  say  that  they  doubt  that  this 
will  be  the  year  lor  building  the  reserves. 

With  the  big  American  stirplus  gone,  the 
world  Is  forced  to  live  from  year  to  year  for 
Its  fcxjd  supply.  Resenes  of  all  ktads  of  food 
are  at  the  lowest  level  In  two  decades.  The 
world's  population  is  growing  at  the  rate 
of  70.000  a  day. 

Rising  living  standards  In  medium  Income 
countries  have  Increased  per-capita  demand 
for  food,  particularly  for  meat,  which  Is  fat- 
tened on  feed  grains  like  corn,  soybeans, 
barley  and  oats. 

What  has  given  the  summer  harvest  In 
Onlda,  and  around  the  world,  a  drama  that 
was  missing  In  past  years  ts  this  narrow  mar- 
gin between  adequate  food  supplies  and  In- 
sufficient food  to  go  around. 

Agricultural  experts  liken  the  world  food 
situation  to  a  string  of  Interconnected  water 
buckets.  When  the  level  rises  or  falls  In  one 
bucket — such  as  the  American  wheat  belt — 
the  level  changes  In  all  the  other  buckets, 

If  this  summer's  crucial  rice  crop  in  India 
falls  short  of  expectation*!  because  of  the 
light   mon.^oon  rains  which  have  prevailed 


so  far,  India  might  be  forced  to  buy  or  bor- 
row large  amounts  of  foreign  wheat  or  feed 
grains  to  stave  off  mass  starvation  and  mal- 
nutrition. 

But  IX  the  harvest  In  wheat -exporting 
coxmtrles  such  as  the  United  States,  Canada. 
Australia  and  ArgenUna  should  fall  too  fa^ 
short  of  expectations.  India  might  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  international  grain  mar- 
kets by  higher  prices  only  rich  countries  can 
afford. 

If  the  U.S.  harvest  la  disappointing,  politi- 
cians m  Washington  would  also  be  reluctant 
to  increase  the  amount  of  food  aid  which 
this  country  dispenses,  because  of  the  do- 
mestic price-Increasing  effect  that  heavy 
gox'ernment  buying  could  cause. 

If  the  Soviet  wheat  harvest  reaches  the 
predicted  100  million  tons  this  year,  Moscow 
might  be  able  to  lend  or  give  away  some  of 
its  crop.  But  If  the  Soviet  wheat  crop  Is  dis- 
appointing. Moscow  might  be  forced  to  com- 
pete for  grain  against  India  and  other  poor, 
deficit  countries  In  the  commercial  grain 
markets. 

Each  year  the  world  produces  335  million 
to  365  million  tons  of  wheat.  It  Is  used. 
among  other  things.  In  bread,  pastry,  pan- 
cakes and  spaghetti.  Durtun  wheat,  grown 
almost  solely  in  North  Dakota,  is  the  base 
for  the  exquisite  Italian  pastas— although 
in  years  when  the  crop  Is  light  an  Inferior 
quality  of  pasta  can  be  made  from  coarser 
spring  or  fall-planted  wheat. 

The  Europeans  often  mix  their  own  win- 
ter wheat  with  the  higher  protein-laden 
spring  wheat  they  buy  from  the  United 
States. 

The  wheat  produced  in  the  world  each 
year  becomes  part  of  a  vast  pool,  whether  It 
Is  grown  in  India  or  South  Dakota.  The  sur- 
pluses of  countries  such  as  the  United 
States.  Canada  and  Argentina  are  available 
to  other  countries  which  can  afford  to  buy 
them.  Most  of  the  excess  U.S.  crop  ts  sold 
to  rich  countries,  such  as  Japan,  European 
nations,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  catch 
has  been  tbat  when  poor  countries'  crops 
fall  short,  they  don't  always  have  the  money 
to  tap  the  commercial  wheat  pool  to  make  up 
the  difference. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  biggest 
wheat  exporter,  accounting  for  about  30 
million  of  the  70  million  tons  circulating  in 
world  trade.  It  Is  far  ahead  of  other  grain 
exporters  such  as  Canada,  Australia  and 
Argentina. 

While  U.S.  exports  boomed  In  1972  and 
1973,  and  the  surplus  drained  away.  UB. 
food  aid  declined  sharply. 

Higher  prices  at  home  meant  that  con- 
gres.^lonal  appropriations  for  this  kind  of 
foreign  assistance  purchased  less  food. 

In  1973,  the  United  States  sold  2-5  million 
tons  of  wheat  to  poorer  countries  on  easy 
terms,  and  gave  away  1.6  million  tons. 

In  the  fiscal  year  which  Just  ended,  this 
wheat  aid  declined  to  999.000  tons  and  763,- 
000  tons  respectively,  In  those  two  categories. 

One  million  tons  of  wheat  is  enough  to 
feed  a'30ut  4  million  people  for  a  year,  so 
small  Suctuatlons  In  the  American  crop  can 
make  a  difference  world-wide. 

In  the  new  era  of  tighter  world  food  sup- 
plies, the  weatber  has  become  a  crucial  fac- 
tor which,  literally,  can  spell  death  by  famine 
for  millions  of  people. 

Here  in  South  Dakota,  this  fact  has  always 
been  clearly  understood  by  the  grain 
producers. 

"Moisture  is  the  boss."  Is  the  rule  of 
thumb. 

It  was  the  hot.  dry  weatber  in  June  and 
July  which  lowered  the  yields. 

In  June,  the  lOO-degree  heat  "cooked  the 
wheat  right  in  the  new  heads,"  one  farmer 
said. 

In  his  work  in  the  fields  of  the  wheat  belt, 
Dennis  Nelson  time  and  time  again  saw  "the 
sky  overhead  blacken — but  nothing  would 
liappen." 

Some  of  the  farmers  around  here  say  that 
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6»v.  gone  down  u  a  great  drought  year.  In-     S?,,^     f^o,*".*,".',     ,  ^^i?'',F,Ji^  "*  ""* 
stead  or  Just  a  crop  that  didn't  live  up  to    f°"!?l,* _?'■*']*"'=?'  Profile."  This  study 


expectations. 

This  week,  Nelson  was  cutung  the  fall- 
planted  wheat  Van  Q.  Stewart  grows  on  some 
of  his  a.eoo  acres  around  Onlda. 

It  was  yielding  22  bushels  an  acre,  and 
weighed  only  about  54  pounds  a  bushel,  com- 
pared with  the  60  pounds  growers  consider 
good. 

A  year  ago.  Nelson  recalled,  he  was  hor- 
Testlng  winter  wheat  that  was  yielding  55 
bushels  an  acre,  and  the  trucks  were  lined 
up  by  the  dozen  waiting  to  dump  their  cargo 
of  grain  at  the  storage  elevators. 

In  a  few  days,  the  harvesters  will  start  to 
cut  the  first  of  the  spring-planted  wheat 
around  Onlda,  but  some  growers  say  they  are 
considering  plowing  it  under  rather  than  pay 
custom  combiners  like  Nelson  $8  an  acre  to 
bring  It  in. 


depresslngly  documents  the  extent  to 
which  the  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas. 
Florida,  Georgia.  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, Texas,  and  Virginia  face  health  prob- 
lems which  are  far  worse  than  the  na- 
tional average. 

For  example  in  the  United  States  as 
a  whole,  the  physician-patient  ratio  is 
128  physicians  for  every  lOO.OOO  persons. 
But  for  the  11  States  of  the  old  Confed- 
eracy the  ratio  Is  only  101.  When  these 
States  are  ranked  Individually  on  a  na- 
tional scale  the  results  are  as  follows: 
Alabama.  48th:  Arkansas,  47th:  Florida, 
18th;  Georgia,  36th:  Louisiana,  27th; 
Mississippi,  50th;  North  CaroUna.  38th 


The  weather  has  played  havoc  with  the     South  CaroUna,  46th:  Tennessee    29th- 

""■•"""*    "• — '" "    —'■—-• Texas,  28th,  and  Virginia,  25th.      ' 

The  report  documents  that  physicians 
and  other  health  professionals  are  less 
available  in  rural  and  Inner  city  areas 
despite  proportionately  grcated  health 
needs.  In  addition  the  report  documents 
how  difficult  it  Is  for  persons  to  find  a 
primary  care  physician.  For  example:  of 
the  75  Arkansas  counties.  58  have  no  in- 
ternist, 62  have  no  pediatrician  or  ob- 
stetrician, and  45  have  no  general  sur- 
geon. Of  the  67  counties  in  Alabama,  41 
are  without  Internists.  44  without  a  pe- 
diatrician, 45  without  an  obstetrician, 
and  25  without  a  general  surgeon. 
Mr.  President,  this  study  will  be  very 


Agriculture  Department's  optimistic  esti 
mates. 

As  the  dry,  hot  spell  continued,  the  De- 
partment drastically  reduced  its  early  esti- 
mate of  57  mUlion  tons  to  52.5,  and  some 
believe  that  is  stiU  too  high. 

In  the  Dokotas  and  Minnesota  wet  weather 
forced  farmers  to  plant  their  sprmg  wheat 
late.  Then  when  It  sprouted,  the  weather 
turned  hot  and  dry. 

But  in  the  best  circumstances,  predicting 
yields  is  risky. 

If  official  estimates  of  the  tJ.S.  crop  could 
be  so  far  off,  couldn't  American  assessments 
of  a  good  Soviet  harvest  also  be  Inflated — 
some  anat.vsts  In  Washington  wondered  last 
week. 

American  experts  who  have  looked  at  the 
Soviet  crop  say  It  appears  excellent.  But  some 


soviet  crop  say  K  appears  excellent.  But  some      hplnfnl   »n  rr^i,  c,.i,^™„  i7.«.  ,1 

disease  has  been  noted  and  at  least  one  crop     ,  i?™      ..?^.  S"bcomn,lttee  as  It  goes 


analyst  in  Washington  said  he  would  be  "sur- 
prised as  hell"  If  the  total  grain  harvest  Is 
as  good  as  the  Agrlctilture  Department  pre- 
dicts. 

The  farmers  around  Onlda  are  conscious 
of  the  precarious  food  situation.  Many  are 
holding  back  most  of  their  harvest  for  higher 
prices. 

The  farmers  are  glad  that  their  wheat 
keeps  people  from  starving.  But  some  of  them 
add  that  "higher-ups"  took  advantage  of 
them  during  the  bygone  years  of  low  prices, 
big  surpluses  and  big  American  handouts. 

"What  we  need  Is  an  honest  distribution 
system,"  said  grower  Leon  Craln.  "If  I'm 
going  to  give  away  a  carload  of  wheat,  then 
dammit,  let  the  raUroad  haul  It  free  and 
let  the  grain  companies  sell  It  free  .  .  ," 


HEALTH  MANPOWER  PROBLEMS 
IN  THE  SOUTH 

Mr.   KENNEDY.    Mr.    President,    the     .„.,  „  ,         .    ^     , 
Senate  Health  Subcommittee,   which  I     '"""""^'anS'  ">  health-care  pltnnere.  maybe 


forward  with  Its  effort  to  bring  about  re 
form  in  the  health  manpower  area.  I 
commend  this  study  to  those  who  have 
an  interest  in  this  subject.  Copies  of  the 
report  itself  are  available  through  the 
Southern  Regional  Council,  Inc..  52 
Fairlle  Street,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30303. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  brief  introduction  of  this 
report  be  printed  in  the  Recorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  intro- 
duction was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

iNTaooucnoN 

In  presenting  the  data  In  this  report— 
which  looks  at  30  categories  related  to  health 
status  and  resources  in  aU  1,105  counties  In 
the  South — we  do  so  with  a  sense  of  Inade- 
quacy to  measure  all  of  the  correlatlonshlps 
of  the  various  materials  we  have  coUtcted. 
In  tbat  respect,  then,  the  report  Is  Incom- 
plete. It  must  remain  to  others — to  medical 


potver.  This  effort  has  documented  four  We  began,  as  a  citizens'  group,  with  what 

major    problems    which    confront    the  seemed  a  simple  Idea:  to  present,  to  effect,  a 

Nation.  These  problems  are  geographic  health  profile  of  the  region,  with  particular 

maldistribution  of  health  professionals  '™P'">s'son  the  poor.  But  it  was  not  a  simple 

the  overspeclalizatlon  of  physicians   the  ^^^  Taete  was  no  one  place  we  could  go  to 

increasing  reliance  upon  foreign  medical  S™„'^Sf VT"  '".""f"  *"?'"<'  "'  mciuded- 

iraduates^  and  contradictory' and  con-  t'Z^t^^r^^L^^L'^  ^12^^^.  °'. 


fllcting  state  licensure"sta'tit^rwWch    ToS- ^■°"'-'"""'' -'""^' ?*'"•"**"  <" 

impede    •      -        - 

sionals. 


Jing  with  inadequate  plumbing  facilities. 


i~,__j"    tu      *          a ,   . ""  ■    ■"*"""  iiuuoiiie  wiiu  maoequaLe  piumoin^  facilities 

impede  the  free  flow  of  health   profes-  rurallty.  infant  and  general  mortality  ratios 

sionais.  physician,  dentist  and  nurse  patient  ratioa 

On  June  5,  1974.  I  introduced  S.  3585  hospital  numbers  and  hospitalization  utilisa- 

the  Health   Professions  Assistance  Act  ^'**"    ^"*^**  ***^*  existed,  but  it  was  frag- 

of  1974.  which  is  designed  to  meet  and  1^^°^"**  ^^^  °^  ^^  Jealously  guarded  by  pub- 

overcome  these  problems    S    3585  has  "■=  *8^"<^*!^- ^on**  »' ^t  Juried  m  obscure  gov- 

been  approved  by  the  sSwommU^  a^  ernment  documents. 

is  scheduled  for  fSrcom^t^^ctiSn  '^%'^^i^.^'''^  ''^*'  p""^'«  ^^»'  ^"  *='"" 

this  week                           <-uu«iuiiee  acuon  zens  should  have  equal  access  to  health  care 

Mr   PrpciHon*    ♦»,»  a«..n ^  ^  as  a  basic  right,  not  only  of  their  cltlaen- 

«ir.  ^resident,  the  Southern  Regrlonal  ship,  but  their  hmnamty,  But 


believe  that  all  citiEene  have  yet  been  grant- 
ed this  right.  We  knew,  for  instance,  from 
scores  of  boolts  and  reports  published  over 
the  past  few  years  that  poverty,  rural  res- 
idence, environmental  conditions  and  race 
are  powerful  barriers.  Moreover,  the  South— 
the  eleven  states  of  the  old  Confederacy- 
has  a  larger  percentage  of  families  m  poverty 
large  percentages  of  people  living  in  rural 
areas,  larger  percentages  of  people  dwelling 
In  bousing  without  adequate  plumbing  and 
larger  percentages  of  non-whites  than  any 
other  section  of  the  country.  It  also  has 
higher  general  and  Infant  mortality  rates 
and  fewer  health  resources.  A  few  sutlitlci 
highlight  the  dimensions  of  the  problem. 

There  are  over  10  million  poor  Uvlng  in 
the  region,  or  20  percent  of  the  eleven  staU 
population.  Nationally  13.7  percent  of  the 
total  population  Is  poor. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  Soutfa-a  population 
la  non-white.  The  national  percentage  is  111. 
Within  the  region,  non-white  percentages 
range  from  37.2  in  Mississippi  to  13.2  per- 
cent in  Texas. 

In  terms  of  rural  residence,  all  but  two 
Southern  states  exceed  the  naUonal  percent- 
age  of  26  percent.  In  four  Deep  South  sUtes 
over  half  of  the  people  live  In  rural  areas; 
In  Ave  over  a  third. 

In  nine  of  the  eleven  Southern  states  the 
percentage  of  dwellings  lacidng  some  or  aU 
plumbing  facilities  Is  twice  the  national 
average. 

One  other  statistic  puts  the  picture  In 
starker  perspective.  Analyzing  the  Utest  in- 
fant mortality  rates  from  state  agencies  re- 
veals that  If  such  rates  from  the  South  bad 
been  equal  to  the  1971  national  average, 
2,383  Southern  babies  would  not  have  died; 
If  black  infant  mortaUty  rates  In  the  South 
had  been  equal  to  white  Infant  deaths.  3.408 
black  babies  would  have  survived  the  first 
year  of  life.' 

To  point  out  such  statistics  Is  to  em- 
phasize the  interrelationship  between 
poverty,  race,  rurallty  and  poor  housing  in 
Influencing  health  status.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  poverty — and  aU  that  living  with- 
out an  adequate  Income  Implies — to  be  the 
single  most  influential  factor  affecting  health 
status. 

Por  Instance,  a  national  study  m  1972 
examined  infant  mortality  rates  In  light  of 
various  socio-economic  factors,  Including 
family  income.*  The  report  revealed  a  strong 
association  between  the  risk  of  infant  death 
and  the  lowest  socio-economic  group.  The 
possibility  of  such  risk  ranged  from  60  to 
100  percent  higher  In  the  less  advantaged 
group  compared  with  rates  In  the  middle 
and  upper  class  groups.  Further,  the  study 
estimated  that  almost  60  percent  of  the  In- 
fant deaths  in  the  lower  socio-economic 
group  were  preventable. 

But  as  tragic  as  such  facts  are.  Infants 
are  not  the  only  victims  of  poverty-related 
disease  An  HEW  study  entitled  Health  char- 
ttcterisUcs  of  Lovs  Income  Personx  published 
In  1972  revealed  that  of  all  persons  within 
the  sample  having  Euinual  incomes  below 
•6.000,  20.9  percent  bad  llmlUtions  of  activ- 
ity from  chronic  conditions  compared  with 
10.9  percent  among  the  total  population.  The 
low  Income  group  had  23.7  restricted  activity 
days  per  person  annually  and  e.4  bed  disabil- 
ity days.  This  compares  to  15.3  restricted  ac- 
tivity days  and  6.3  bed  disability  days  within 
the  total  populaUon." 

A  Department  of  Agrlcultiu*  report.  Rural- 
ity.  Poverty  and  Health,  showed  that  the  poor 
who  live  In  rural  areas  are  far  more  likely 
to  face  special  health  hazards.  When  activity- 
limiting  chronic  conditions  were  examined 
in  terms  of  residence,  the  percentage  of  the 
population  affected  was  9.8  percent  in  large 
metropoU  tan  areas .  1 1 .9  perce  n  t  in  othe  r 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
(SMSAs),   14.1   percent  In  non-farm  areas 
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outside  SMSA's  and  15.4  percent  In  farm 
nreM  outside  SMSA's.  Four  factors  were  cited 
u  contributing  to  the  health  problems  ot 
rural  people:  Lower  Income  levels,  higher  per* 
centages  of  elderly  people,  lower  education 
levels  and  a  general  shortage  of  medical  man- 
power* 

The  a\'allBblllty  and  accessibility  of  health 
resources  also  plays  an  Important  role  In  de- 
termining health  status.  If  there  Is  any  gen- 
eral pattern  to  the  distribution  of  health 
proresslonals.  It  Is  that  those  areas  with  the 
greatest  needs  are  the  areas  with  the  fewest 
resources.  Nationally,  the  physician  shorUge 
is  not  so  much  a  problem  of  supply  per  se  as 
of  maldistribution,  over-specialization  and 
Inefficient  utilisation.  But  the  South's  phy- 
elci&n/patient  ratio  Is  not  equal  to  the  na- 
tional norm.  The  quantity  of  physician  man- 
power Is  an  Issue  of  regional  concern.  For 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  the  physician/ 
patient  ratio  Is  128  patient-care  physicians 
per  lOO.OOO  population.  In  the  combined 
eleven  Southern  states  there  are  101  patient- 
care  physicians  per  100,000  people.  When 
states  are  ranked  Individually  on  a  national 
scale  the  Southern  states  rank  as  follows: 
Alabama  48th.  Arkansas  47th.  Florida  18th. 
Georgia  36th.  Louisiana  27th.  Mississippi 
50th,  North  Carolina  38th.  South  Carolina 
46th,  Tennessee  29th.  Texas.  28th.  and  Vir- 
ginia 25th.> 

There  are  hidden  factors  in  such  statistics. 
Physicians  and  other  health  professionals  are 
less  available  and  accessible  In  nu^l  and 
Inner  city  areas  despite  the  proportionately 
gnater  liealtli  iweds.  The  .American  Medical 
ASKMlatlon  bas  estimated  that  rural  resi- 
dents have  only  about  half  the  access  to 
health  resources  as  Is  available  to  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

To  gain  a  truly  accurate  picture,  however, 
of  the  availability  of  health  care  to  the  poor, 
particularly  In  poverty-Impacted  central  cit- 
ies, county  data  alone  is  not  enough.  Data 
must  be  examined  by  census  tract  and  this 
Is  not  available  on  anything  approaching  a 
comprehensive  scale.  Thus,  we  have  not  un- 
dertaken  such  an  analysts  In  this  report. 
Bowsrer,  Individual  studies  Indicate  some 
critical  shortages.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
Alton  Park  Neighborhood  Health  Center  In 
Chattanooga.  Tennessee,  for  example,  only 
two  physicians  out  of  a  total  of  300  In  the 
city  were  residing  within  and  serving  the 
eventual  target  area  of  the  center,  an  area 
populated  by  some  30.000  people.* 

Maldistribution  between  urban  and  rur«l 
an«s  was  graphically  Illustrated  In  a  1971 
sttidy  by  the  OIHce  of  Comprehensive  Plan- 
ning m  Tennessee  which  examined  that 
state's  physician/population  ratio  on  the 
basis  of  metropolitan.  Intermediate  and  rural 
counties.  The  ratio  for  the  state  as  a  whole 
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was  1,055  per  each  physician.  In  metropoli- 
tan counties  there  were  712  people  per  phy- 
sician, in  intermediate  counties  1.255  people 
per  physician  and  in  rural  counties  2.471 
people  per  physician.' 

And  yet  the  problem  goes  even  beyond  mal- 
distribution. Doctors  are  more  specialized  to- 
day than  they  were  a  generation  ago.  There 
Is  a  scarcity  of  primary-care  physicians.  In 
1931.  for  Instance,  there  were  94  primary- 
care  physicians  per  100,000  people.  Approxi- 
mately 117.000  physicians  out  of  156,000 — 75 
percent — were  prtmary-care  physicians.  By 
19G7  there  were  73  primary-care  physicians 
per  100,000  people,  about  115.000  primary- 
care  physicians  out  of  303,000  or  39  per- 
cent.' 

This  fact  was  highlighted  by  a  report  of 
the  AMA  placement  service  in  1968  which  re- 
vealed that  out  of  2.001  opportunities  for 
primary-care  physicians  only  864  physicians 
sought  placemeut.  a  deficit  of  1.137.  Yet  170 
opporttinitiea  were  olfered  In  surgery  with  448 
physicians  seeking  opportunities,  a  surplus 
of  278.  A  few  statistics  from  the  South  Illus- 
trate the  primary-care  need.  Forty-seven 
cotmtles  In  the  region  have  no  practicing 
physician  at  all.'  But  when  Individual  coun- 
ties that  do  have  physicians  are  examined  In 
terms  of  primarj-  care,  the  figures  reveal  a 
still  wider  health  care  gap.  For  example,  of 
75  Arkansas  counties  58  have  no  Internist, 
62  have  no  pediatrician  or  obstetric/gyne- 
cologist and  45  no  general  surgeon.  Of  Mis- 
sissippi's 82  counties.  65  liave  no  pediatrician, 
59  no  obstetric- gynecologist,  45  no  general 
surgeon.  Of  Alabama's  67  cotmtles,  41  are 
without  lmernist.H.  44  without  a  pediatri- 
cian, 45  without  an  obstetrlc/gynelocologlst 
and  25  without  a  general  surgeon.'" 

The  shortage  of  general-care  physicians  is 
probably  at  least  partially  responsible  for  the 
Increased  use  over  the  past  few  years  of  short 
term  general  hospital  emergency  and  out- 
patient facilities.  For  most  of  a  patient's 
needs  do  not  require  specialty  or  long  term 
care,  but,  rather,  primary  care  which,  more 
and  more  Is  being  sought  in  outpatient  set- 
tings. In  1971  outpatient  utUlzatlon  rates  per 
100,000  population  in  the  South  ranged  from 
a  high  In  Louisiana  to  100,438  visits  to  a  low 
In  Arkansas  ol  47,798.  The  rates  for  the  re- 
maining nine  states  were  Georgia  97,140, 
South  Carolina  97,700,  North  Carolina  83.844 
Florida  82,750.  Alabama  87,663,  Mississippi 
64,818  and  Tennessee  62.892. 

The  table  on  these  pages  shows  the  num- 
ber of  short-term  general  hospitals  in  each 
Southern  state,  the  number  of  hospitals  In 
each  state  having  emergency  rooms  and  the 
number  having  out-patient  departments,  the 
number  of  counties  by  state  with  hospitals 
so  equipped,  and  the  number  of  counties  In 
each  state  having  no  hospital  at  all. 

The  rate  at  which  people  make  use  of  such 
health  resources  as  hospital  emergency  and 
outpatient  facilities  reflects  to  some  degree 
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the  barriers  Inherent  In  the  health  delivery 
system.  Surveys  conducted  In  1953  1958 
1964  and  1970  by  the  Center  for  Health  Ad- 
muustratlon  studies  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  attempted  to  determine  the  regular 
sources  of  care  for  low,  middle  and  upper 
income  groups.  Ftodlnga  Indicated  that 
changes  In  sources  of  care  varied  with  In- 
come between  1963  and  1970. 

"The  proportion  of  the  population  In  the 
low  and  middle  Income  groups  who  named  a 
particular  M.D.  as  their  regular  source  of 
care  decreased  considerably  while  remaining 
the  same  for  the  high  Income  group  .  the 
differences  accordUig  to  Income  In  the  1963 
study  have  become  more  extreme  with  the 
poor  less  likely  to  have  a  regular  MX>.  and 
more  likely  to  have  no  regular  source  of 
care." 

The  1970  study  showed  that  central  city 
residents  and  rural  farm  residents  were  least 
likely  to  report  a  physician  as  their  regular 
source  of  care  and  most  likely  to  have  no 
source  at  all.  The  study  also  revealed  that  a 
smaller  proportion  of  central  city  and  rural 
children  see  a  doctor  than  children  from 
other  population  segments. 

But  poor  and  rural  people,  as  we  have 
noted,  have  more  dlsabuity  days  fan  the 
rest  of  the  population.  Why  then  do  they  use 
health  resources  at  a  lesser  rale?  Sparse 
manpower  and  rcsoiu-ces  are  only  part  of  the 
answer.  Even  where  health  resources  exist 
within  counties  or  cities,  they  are  often  not 
readily  accessible  to  large  portions  of  the 
population.  Public  transportation  In  most 
rural  areas  Is  virtually  non-existent.  Private 
transporutlon  Is  beyond  the  means  of  many 
poor  people  In  rural  areas  Just  as  It  Is  for 
Inner  city  residents.  These  factors,  combined 
with  the  experience  of  the  poor  In  dealing 
with  public  agencies — the  long  hours  m  wait- 
ing rooms.  Inconvenient  hours  and  Insensl- 
tlvlty  of  many  medical  practitioners  may 
weigh  heavily  In  decisions  not  to  seek  medl- 
cal  help  untu  an  Illness  has  reached  crisis 
proportions. 

'Hie  growing  cost  of  medical  care,  llkwise 
Is  a  major  deterrent.  The  nation's  health  bUl 
for  fiscal  1973  was  (83.4  billion,  a  lOJ  per- 
cent increase  since  the  1971  fiscal  expendi- 
ture of  $75  billion,  which  was.  Itself  a  10  7 
Increase  over  1970.  The  average  hospital  cost 
per  patient  day  rose  13J  percent  In  fiscal 
1971,  with  Increases  m  physician  fees  climb- 
ing 7.5  percent  and  dentists  fees  6  0  per- 
cent.'* 

Medicaid,  ostensibly  designed  to  provide 
medical  services  to  the  poor  has  failed  to 
reach  the  majority  ot  the  needy.  Program 
ellgibUlty  in  all  but  two  Southern  sUtes  Is 
tied  to  public  assistance  ellglbnity  with  the 
result  being  that  In  no  Southern  state  are 
more  than  a  third  of  families  below  poverty 
levels  eligible  for  Medicaid, 
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All  of  Which  underscores  the  ract  th.it  the 
nation's  health  care  system  makes  uo  at* 
tpmpt  to  deal  the  full  range  of  factors  that 
affect  au  Indlvldtial's  health.  Barriers  which 
we  have  pointed  out  here — poverty,  rural 
residence,  race,  poor  environment,  and  the 
lack  of  needed  manpower  and  facimies— are 
considered  beyond  the  province  of  the  fee- 
for-service  practitioner.  Most  federal  health 
programs  lend  to  be  dominated  by  provider 
rather  than  consvimer  Interests  and  are  little 
more  than  half-hearted  assaults  on  a  com- 
plex, fragmented  sy.-^tem. 

Notable  exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been 
Ihe  federally-supported  compi'ehenslve 
health  care  centers  which  stress.  In  addition 
to  primary  health  care,  such  equally  Impor- 
tant considerations  a«  preventive  care,  em- 
phasizing outreach.  famUy  counseling,  food 
programs  and  reducing  environmenuily- 
related  health  hazards.  In  a  previous  report  - 
Comprehensive  Health  Cate :  A  Sou  thern 
View — the  Council's  health  ta^k,  force  ex- 
amined the  comprehensive  care  approach  as 
It  had  been  implemented  in  the  Southern 
centers  and  pointed  out  the  ways  In  which 
the  centers  have  had  solid  Impact  on  tlie 
health  status  of  people  within  the  target 
areas.  In  Lowndes  County.  Alabama,  for  in- 
stance, we  noted  that  between  1967  and  1972 
when  the  country  was  the  site  of  a  compre- 
hensive health  center  Infant  mortality  rates 
dropped  from 469  infant  deaths  per  1 ,000  live 
births  to  28.3.  In  neighboring  counties  which 
had  to  rely  on  tradittoiial  health  care  deliver^' 
systems  rates  stayed  virtually  ijie  same  over 
the  five  year  period  and  In  some  insiunces 
were  higher. 

We  also  pointed  out  that  some  riual  cen- 
ters had  taken  on  the  problem  of  improving 
water  sj'stems  In  order  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  diseases— Eucli  as  dysentery — 
caused  by  drinking  Impure  water.  Such  an 
activity,  blocked  after  June.  1974.  by  an  HEW 
regulation  since  it  does  not  come  under  the 
agency's  deflnltion  of  primary  care,  seems  of 
particular  significance  to  the  well-being  of 
rural  people.  For  Instance,  a  report  by  the 
Envlronraenui  Protection  Agency  in  1960 
pointed  out  that  approximately  50  million 
Americans  depend  on  Individual  water  sup- 
plies, with  bacterial  contamination  of  such 
.supplies  ranging  from  20  per  cent  to  85  per 
cent  with  a  mean  of  around  40  per  cent. 
From  these  figures  experts  have  estimated 
that  some  20  million  users  of  individual 
water  systems  drink  water  which  does  not 
meet  the  standards  for  safety  and  quality 
recommended  by  the  C.S.  Public  Health 
Service.':' 

Although  we  reiterate  the  view  expressed  in 
our  earlier  report  that  the  comprehensive 
centers  oflfer  Uie  most  promlshig  solution  to 
th«  health  problems  of  th..  poor,  other 
programs,  more  limited  in  scope,  could  In- 
crease available  resources.  Tlie  expanded 
use  of  physician  extenders,  for  instance,  has 
been  recogni7^d  as  a  partial  answer  to  the 
shortage  of  health  professionals.  In  several 
Southern  states,  nurse  practitioners  and 
physician  associates  are  currentlv  being  used 
to  staff  small  health  clinics  in'  rural  com- 
munities unable  to  attract  sufBclent  physi- 
cian manpower.  Although  these  clinics"  do 
not  deal  with  environmental  and  soclo-eco- 
nomically  related  health  problems,  they 
do  make  needed  medical  services  more  acces- 
sible and  available  to  rural  residents.  Mobile 
units  have  also  been  used  in  similar  fashion 
as  medical  treatment  facilities  that  bring 
health  personnel  to  more  isolated  rural  areas. 
County  health  departuieuiJi,  too.  might  be 
expanded  to  provide  more  personal  and  en- 
vironmental health  scr\lces.  Presentlv  such 
tmits  rarely  treat  patients  and  offer  only  the 
most  personal  health  services  but  they  do 
represent  a  potential  health  care  resource 
to  the  community,  whether  the  financial 
commitment   needed   to  make   them   effec- 


tive providers  would  be  feasible,  might  at 
leacit  be  explored. 

National  health  insurance^ Inevitable  lu 
view  of  rising  heaUh  care  costs — Is  being 
debated  hi  Congress,  but  what  finally 
emerges,  whether  legislation  that  wUl  slmplv 
insure  the  pa>-ment  of  phjtlcian  and  hos- 
pital blllF.  or  something  broader,  also  pro- 
viding means  to  improx*e  ihe  nation's  health 
care  delivery  system,  remains  undecided 


can  Society  of  Agrlciitturai  Eiigioeer*:   (Vol. 
16.  No.  4.  1973). 


among  >-ti^-^»c  ^^  fn  ^^^  need  for  reform 
a  great  deal  oi  effort  contlntit-s  to  go  into 
hcal'.h  care  delivery  ploinilng  at  various 
governmental  level;.  We  offer  our  data.  then. 
with  the  hope  that  it  wiU  1m  helpful  in  such 
planning  processes,  empliaslxing  at  the 
same  lime  that  reRlisiic  solutions  nnwt  also 
include  a  national  commitment  to  aolviug 
related  problems  of  poverty.  housUig.  jwiil- 
liitlon    environment   and   nutrition. 

roOlN-OTEJS 


SENATE  JURISDICTION  OVER  ERDA 

Mr    WEICKER.   Mr.   President,   the 

Senate  will  soon  consider  S.  2744,  the 

Energy    Reorganization    Act    of     1973. 

,    .^  , ,.  Within  the  Iiamework  of  Uiis  leKislatlon. 

In  the  meanwhile  as  an  awareness  Increases     s.  2744  creates  an  Energ\'  Research  and 

De\eiopment  Admintetration.  It  is  now 
imperative  that  the  Senate  act  expedi- 
tiously on  thi.s  landmai'lc  legislation  pnrt 
provide  the  necessarj-  congressional  le- 
sponslbility  for  ERDA. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  have  tod.iy  joined 
as  a  cosj)on.>ior  of  Senate  Resolution  35t. 
introduced  by  Senators  Goldwaiek  and 
Moss  on  Jiuie  27,  amending  the  standintf 
rules  of  the  Senate  to  confer  upon  the 
liiesc  Heures  were  compuied  Xrom  th*  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
most  recem  lutant  mortAiity  rates  available    Sciences   jurlsdicUon   over    the   Energ'^ 

Research  and  Development  Admini-itra- 
tion.  v.'lien  enacted. 

Tills  past  year  our  Nation  faced  n  se- 
vere energy  crunch.  The  Congress  was 
hamstriuig  in  facing  the  crisis  propor- 
tions of  this  situation  because  so  many 
congre.ssional  committees  claimed  Jur- 
isdiction  over  energj'  matters.  To  avoid 
a  repetition  of  the  crisis  of  fragmenta- 
tion of  energy  responsibility,  the  Senate 
should  in."iure  a  unified  approach  to  en- 
ergj- research  and  development.  Tot  Uiis 
reason  I  cosponsor.  and  recommend  that 
the  Senate  approve,  responsibilltv  of 
EHDA  through  thi.s  resolution  to'  one 
appropiiate  committee.  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

Tliioughout  the  past  16  .vcars  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences has  done  the  Job  in  providing  the 

,. ..    congre.'islonal  oversight  and  initiative  to 

K-rixTTence  viitii  Reorganization  lor  Deli'erii  Promote  and  direct  our  ploneermg  efforts 
of  Healiii  Serrices:  97th  Annual  Meeting  ol  '"  space.  Today  ve  have  a  new  techno- 
the  American  Public  Health  Assocuuon.  'OBifal  challenge:  the  exploding  need  for 
Philadelphia,  Penn..  November  11,  1969.  clean  and  affordable  encrsj'  in  a  rapidly 

'  Office  of  Compi^iiensire  Health  Planning,     changing  world.  1  believe  that  the  efforts 
Tennessee  Department  of  Public  Health.  Sc-     of  ERDA  to  meet   the  dpmonrtri.,   .hi! 


Ii'om  s^ate  vital  statisUcs  bureaus.  (Alabama 
1971:  Arkansas:  1971;  Florida:  1970:  Georgia: 
1971:  lyoulsiana:  1972:  Misr.isslppi ;  1970; 
North  Carolina:  1971:  South  Carolina:  1970- 
71:  Tennessee:  1970;  Texa«:  1971;  Virginia: 
1971.) 

-  tJ.S.  Department  of  Health,  Etlucatloii  and 
Welfare.  In/ant  MortaUty  Hales:  Sociorra- 
iiowics  Factor-^:  Publication  No.  (HSMi  72- 
1041;;  1972. 

U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare.  Healtlt  Cliarnrterhllc.i  0/  Loic  In- 
come /'e^.^-o^^■.•  Publication  No.  (HSM)  73- 
1500:  1972. 

'  Economic  Research  Service.  a.S.  Depai-t- 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Rjiralttj/,  Porerly  and 
Health:  Medical  Problems  in  Rural  Arcai. 
Report  No.  173.  (Washington,  D.C  :  tJ.S,  Su- 
pertuleudent  of  Documents,  1970). 

-■  Atncrican  Medical  Association,  Center  for 
Health  Services  and  Development.  ZHyfnbtt- 
(ion  0/  Ph s/sletans  in  the  U.S..  }S71:  ICItleago: 
19721. 

'M,  M.  ■Vonng.  M.D..  M.P.H.  Chattanooga! 


•US.  Department  ot  Health.  Education 
snd  Welfare.  Toiraras  a  Comprehenstrc 
Health  Pollen  tor  the  1970s:  A  White  Paper: 
IWaslUngton:  1971).  Primary  physicians  are 
defined  as  internists,  pediatricians  and  gen- 
eml  practitioners. 

'■American  Medical  -As.'^t'Clation,  Center 
for  Health  Services,  and  I>veIopmcnt,  Dis- 
tribution of  Physicians  in  the  VJS.  1971; 
(ClUcago:  1972).  As  of  December.  1971.  there 
were  47  counties  m  the  eleven  state  south 
without  a  patient  care  phj-sidan. 

"Arkansas  Department  of  Planning.  Office 
of  Comprehensive  Health  Planning.  Aksansai 
Plan  for  Primary  Health  Care:  Vol.  1.  Janu- 
ary, 1973.  Mississippi  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
gram. .WississippI  Health  Rciourcta  Profile 
(Jackson:  1972) .  A  Plan  of  Action  /or  Selccl- 
ea  Health  Manpotccr.  Alabama  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Planning.  October,  1972, 

"  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare.  Health  Senlce  U.-.e:  National  Trrndf 
and  Varlatian.1:  Ptibllcntlon  No.  (HSM)  7a- 
aOO;  1972. 

'■Rice.  Dorothv  P.  nnd  Cooper.  Barbara  S 
"National  Health  Expenditures.  l929-7f' 
Social  Secnrliy  Bulletin:  U.S.  Department  01 
Health.  Education  nnd  Welfare.  Social  Sc- 
ciyit.v  Admluistratlon.  Vol.  35,  No.  1.  Janu- 
ary, 1972. 

'  Whitsell  and  Hutchinson.  "■The  Eorgot- 
len  Water  Constimer ".  rronsoi-flon*.  Ameri- 


area  should  come  under  the  jurtediction 
of  the  same  committee  which  did  so  well 
in  guiding  our  space  program. 

If  we  can  lead  and  coordinate  the  na- 
tional quest  for  energy  self-sufficiency 
just  as  we  reached  the  moon  with  the 
monumental  Aiwllo  program,  Americans 
at  the  very  least  can  expect  another 
giant  step  for  manlcind. 


SENATOR  ERNEST  ORUENINC— A 
MODERN  PIONEER 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mi'.  President.  I  v.ouM 
Iilte  to  express  my  sorrow  and  the  sense 
of  loss  felt  by  his  many  friends  in  the 
State  of  Maine  on  the  pas.slng  of  Senator 
Ernest  Gruening. 

Ernest  Oruening  began  his  association 
with  Maine  in  1927.  when  he  helped 
found  the  Portland  Ei'ening  News  He 
served  as  managing  editor  there  for  5 
years:  tlie  nen'spaper  reflected  his 
crusading  liberalism,  and  I  might  add.  his 
independent  Democratic  politics. 

While  Ernest  Gruening  left  the  Even- 
ing News  to  return  to  one  of  his  first 
loves,  the  Nation,  in  1933,  he  frequently 
returned  to  Maine  to  renew  old  friend- 
ships and  malce  new  ones. 
Fittingly,  last  October,  en  his  last  rtsit 
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to  Maine,  he  took  up  again  a  cause  he 
fought  for  nearly  50  years  ago — he  spolie 
out  in  favor  of  a  public  power  authority 
for  Maine. 

His  visit  to  Maine  Is  typical  of  not  only 
the  energy  but  the  unconquerable  spirit 
and  unswerving  dedication  of  this  mod- 
em pioneer. 

Educated  in  medicine,  he  preferred  to 
concentrate  on  our  social  ills,  and  in  pre- 
depression  America  he  could  ask  no 
better  forum  than  journalism. 

Ri.sing  (jiuckly  in  a  competitive  craft, 
he  became  msuiaging  editor  of  the  Boston 
Traveler  at  age  27  One  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  direct  that  racial  Identification  l>e 
dropped  from  news  stories  unless  race 
was  a  significant  factor  in  the  news 
event. 

His  newspaper  was  one  of  the  first 
major  newspapers  to  adopt  such  a  policy. 

His  willingness  to  put  principle  Into 
practice  and  his  willingness  to  pioneer 
new  causes  became  the  hallmarks  of  his 
life,  both  in  the  many  phases  of  journal- 
ism and  in  public  office. 

It  is  fitting  that  he  will  be  best  remem- 
bered for  his  early  and  vigorous  opposi- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  war — only  the  last  in 
a  long  line  of  lonely  battles. 

He  was  a  man  who  led  his  time.  We 
now  take  for  granted  the  attitudes  he 
pioneered,  not  only  toward  the  war.  but 
on  many  other  foreign  policy  matters  and 
In  such  areas  as  civil  rights,  population 
control,  and  above  all,  U.S.  territorial 
policy. 

Perhaps  it  was  inevitable  that  this 
pioneer  fell  in  love  with  Alaska  in  his 
middle  years.  Gruenings  spirit  and 
energy  seemed  to  fit  this  last  American 
frontier,  and  his  influence  on  Alaska's 
future  Is  incalculable. 

In  his  14  years  as  territorial  governor 
and  12  years  as  Senator,  he  became  not 
only  the  "father  of  Alaskan  Statehood"; 
he  was  the  personification  of  Alaska  to 
millions  of  fellow  Americans. 

In  1959.  Ernest  Gniening  and  I  were 
freshmen  in  this  body.  In  his  seventies, 
be  had  already  lived  a  fuller  life  than 
most  men  hope  for.  But  when  he.  Senator 
Moss,  and  I  traveled  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  a  30-day  study  of  hydroelectric  de- 
velopment. Ernest  Gruenlng  proved  the 
youngest  of  us  aU :  both  his  energy,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject  were  a  con- 
stant amazement. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  as  a  friend 
will  miss  him.  Generations  to  come  will 
enjoy  his  legacy. 


In  the  whole  time  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress, Wa.vne  Morse  was  a  mentor  and 
guide.  When  I  first  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  there  were  very  few  of 
us  from  the  Northwest  who  were  con- 
cerned about  conservation  and  proper 
management  of  our  forest  and  water  re- 
sources. In  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  late  Gracie  Pfost  from  Idaho,  former 
Congressman  Don  Magnuson  of  Wash- 
ington, and  I  were  concerned  about  the 
giveaway  at  Hells  Canyon:  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  national  parks  and  national 
forests  and  the  wise  use  of  our  rivers  and 
streams.  We  were  all  involved  in  the  Hells 
Canyon  controversy  but,  as  new  and  in- 
experienced legislators,  we  looked  to 
Wayne  Morse  for  leadership. 


the  Oregon  dunes  but  to  save  the  Red- 
woods and  work  for  parks  In  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Massachusetts. 

Called  a  tiger  because  of  his  tenacity 
for  principle,  a  gadfly  because  he  sought 
to  spur  the  Senate  into  action  for  a  good 
cause,  he  was  a  man  of  superior  Intelli- 
gence, high  principles,  and  unchallenged 
integrity. 

As  the  Democratic  nominee  to  return 
to  the  Senate,  he  would  have  brought  to 
a  Congress  torn  by  the  anguish  of  Water- 
gate, a  vast  breadth  of  knowledge  and 
experience  and  an  unusual  gift  of  fore- 
sight and  leadership  untouched  by  the 
scandals  and  surrounding  repercussions 
of  Watergate. 

His  accomplishments  will  last  longer 


For  me  that  started  a  habit  of  more    than  his  memory.  But  those  of  us  who 
than  two  decades  when  I  went  to  Wayne     knew  him  and  wnrlr  JL.Th  t.  °'  Vn  *_ 


WAYNE  MORSE 
Mr.    METCALP.    Mr.    President. 


the 


death  of  Wayne  Morse  has  touched  me 
especially.  It  seems  such  a  short  time  ago 
I  was  in  Portland.  Oreg..  urging  my  Dem- 
ocratic friends  to  nominate  Wayne  Morse 
to  the  Senate.  Now  that  I  have  attained 
an  age  when  my  respected  and  beloved 

colleagues  and  former  colleagues  are  in    only  natural  that  he  would  struggle  to 
Tennysons  phrase  "returning  home."  I    keep  lakes  and  streams  clear,  the  for- 


Morse  for  help,  for  advice,  for  counsel,  for 
guidance.  When  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Labor 
and  Welfare  Committee.  I  was  asked  to 
participate  in  the  hearings  and  deliber- 
ation of  his  subcommittee,  not  really  be- 
cause of  my  contribution  but  because  of 
his  awareness  of  my  sustained  interest  in 
education.  In  labor  relations  he  was  the 
master.  His  background  in  labor  law,  his 
skill  in  negotiations,  his  ability  to  strike 
Uirough  the  rhetoric  of  both  the  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  and  management 
worked  for  better  and  more  stable  labor 
legislation.  I  still  rivldly  recall  the  con- 
ference committee  on  the  Landrum- 
GrilBn  bill  when  his  knowledge,  his  firm- 
ness and  his  patience  helped  work  out  of 
the  conference  a  bill  that  was  substan- 
tially superior  to  the  one  that  passed  the 
House  or  even  the  more  moderate  Senate 
bill. 

Which  recalls  another  aspect  of  the 
Morse  personality.  He  was  known  as  the 
tiger  of  the  Senate  because  he  refused 
to  compromise  principle.  But  as  a  con- 
feree, as  a  legislator,  as  a  committee 
member,  he  was  at  his  best.  During  the 
give  and  take  at  the  conference  table, 
the  interplay  of  debate  and  discussion 
on  the  Senate  floor,  he  was  superb.  His 
negotiating  ability  resulted  in  the  pass- 
age of  a  great  deal  of  legislation  that 
was  deemed  impossible  to  achieve. 

All  over  America  today  are  thousands 
of  boys  and  girls  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
better  quality  education.  Thousands  of 
working  men  and  women  have  better 
working  conditions  and  higher  wages 
because  the  State  of  Oregon  sent  a  skilled 
and  knowledgeable  labor  lawyer  to  the 
Senate.  He  never  lost  his  concern  for  the 
workers,  the  farmers,  the  small  business- 
men and  the  young  people. 

Senator  Morse  was  a  pioneer  in  advo- 
cating legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sick  and  needy.  He  and  the  late  Sena- 
tor Lister  Hill  fought  side  by  side  for 
medicare  and  veterans  hospitals  and  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  for  private  hospitals. 

As  a  Senator  from  the  scenic  State  of 
Oregon,  it  would  seem  that  it  would  be 


Wayne    knew  him  and  worked  with  him  will  con- 


tinue to  fondly  recall  his  brillance.  his 
skill  as  a  Senator  and  especially  his 
warmth  and  sincerity  as  a  friend. 


expect  to  read  about  the  death  of  some- 
one almost  daily.  But  Wayne  Morses 
death  was  most  poignant.  When  I  was 
with  him  in  Portland  he  was  bubbling 
with  plans  for  the  future:  enthusiastic 
about  the  possibilities  of  his  return  to 
the  Senate  and  as  vigorous  as  a  teenager. 
And  now  be  is  gone. 


ests  tended  and  harvested  under  sus- 
Uined  yields  and  the  seashores  clean  for 
the  benefit  of  fishermen  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  public.  And  he  did.  But  It 
has  not  always  been  that  way  for  Ore- 
gon Congressmen.  Nevertheless.  Sena- 
tor Morse  was  a  dedicated  conservation- 
ist. Not  only  for  the  Oregon  forests  and 


HEALTHCARE 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
discussion  and  debate  over  possible  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  develops.  It  Is 
Important  for  us  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
successful  and  expanding  efforts  of  the 
medical  community,  in  cooperation  with 
private  insiu-ance  companies  and  without 
governmental  compulsion  or  regtilatlon 
to  provide  excellent  and  relatively  low- 
cost  comprehensive  health  services  to  our 
citizens. 

In  my  own  State,  another  such  effort 
has  recently  come  to  fruition,  after  5 
years  of  planning.  Sixty-five  Brooklyn 
ph.vsicians.  In  association  with  the  Con- 
necticut General  Insurance  Co.,  have 
opened  Healthcare,  a  private  health 
maintenance  organization  which  pro- 
vides for  virtually  all  of  a  family's  poten- 
tial medical  needs  for  a  fixed  monthly 
payment,  and  which  puts  strong  empha- 
sis on  preventive  medical  care.  Mr. 
President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
a  release  describing  Healthcare  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  such 
cooperation  between  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  private  enterprise,  In  order 
to  make  desired  medical  services  avail- 
able to  the  public  through  a  relatively 
low  cost  alternative  to  traditional  prac- 
tice, represents  one  of  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  the  ability  of  thsCprivate  sector. 
Including  the  much  abused  free  enter- 
prise system,  to  develop  creative  Inno- 
vations by  which  to  better  meet  the  de- 
sires and  needs  of  the  American  public. 
It  would  be  a  tragedy  If.  In  the  rush  to 
enact  some  superficially  attractive  na- 
tional health  program,  we  were  to 
shackle  the  health  services  professions 
and  Industry  with  the  chains  of  govern- 
mental bureaucracy  and  coercion,  and 
discourage  or  prevent  such  voluntary 
cooperation  and  Innovation.  To  do  so 
would  not  only  reduce  both  the  overall 
quaUty  and  quantity  of  health  care  In 
America,  but  at  the  same  time  signifi- 
cantly increase  its  cost. 

Rather  than  substituting  Government 
bureaucracy  for  the  private  medical  care 
system,  Congress  and  the  Government 
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should  work  with  the  creativencss  of  the 
marketplace.  We  would  do  better  to  as- 
sist the  exercise  of  free  choice  by  those 
who  lack  the  financial  mean.?  to  obtain 
or  pay  for  needed  medical  care,  than 
to  impose  on  them  a  single  medical  sys- 
tem established  in  Washington.  DC. 
Exutarr    I 

Bkookly.n.  N.Y..  April  18.— Healthcare,  a 
uew  approach  to  famUy  medical  care  for 
Ne«-  Yorkers,  was  unofficially  dedicated  here 
today  with  more  tlian  250  phyairlaiis.  biisl- 
:ies3  leaders,  and  government;  oinrials  at- 
tending tlie  event. 

Dcpxity  Mayor  Paul  Gibson,  Brooklyn  Bor- 
ough President  Sebastian  Leone,  Budget  Di- 
rector Melvln  Lechner  and  Dr.  PaiU  Flukel- 
stein.  president  of  the  medical  group  Tor 
HeAUhcare,  took  part  in  the  dedication,  which 
was  bocud  by  John  S.  Wyper,  vice  president 
of  Canuectlcul  General  Life  Insiurance  Com- 
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"We  believe  we've  succeeded  in  capturing 
what  patients  lUse  most  about  private  prac- 
tice, and  we've  combined  It  with  the  advan- 
tages of  group  practice."  Eaid  Campbell. 

Medical  faculties  of  the  Livingston  Street 
center  Include  suites  for  minor  siirgery.  In- 
ternal medicine,  obstetrics  and  gynecology, 
pediatrics,  emergency  service,  rebabtlt- 
tatlon  medicine,  radiology,  :aborntory  and 
pharni.icy. 


IMPORT  POLICIES:  THE  NEED  FOR 
CHANGE 


pany. 

Located  at  33.i  Lhiiifestoii  Street  in  do;\ii- 
town  Brooklyn.  Healthcare  Is  a  health  maln- 
lenance  orgaulttation  (HMO)  which  provides 
virtually  all  ol  the  typical  famUy's  medical 
needs — both  in  and  out  of  the  hospital — all 
covered  under  a  fixed  monthly  payment. 

The  plan  otTera  an  alternative  to  tradi- 
tional health  insurance  and  puts  strong  em- 
pha-^is  on  helpUig  people  slay  well  rather  than 
walling  to  treat  them  after  they  become  lU. 
Sixty-flve  prominent  Brookl.vn  physicians 
started  planning  this  project  nearly  five 
years  ago  and  subsequently  reached  agree- 
ment lot  co-sponsorship  with  Hartford-based 
Connecticut  General,  which  has  prior  experi- 
ence with  HMOs  in  Columbia.  Marvla.id 
(v-uh  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  Instilutionl 
and  In  Phoenix.  Arizona  with  a  group  of  local 
physicians. 

Healthcare  services  include  24-hour  acce.-s 
to  medical  care,  health  checit-ups.  fuU  pre- 
natal and  post-natal  matemliv  benefits, 
home  care,  full  hospital  care,  psychiatric 
care,  and  all  other  treatment  cf  Illness  or 
injury  by  Healthcare  physicians. 

Out-of-hospltal  care  Is  provided  In  Health- 
care's new,  specially  designed  center  at  333 
Livingston  Street  near  Flatbush  Avenue. 
close  to  subways  and  buses  serving  Queens 
Brooklyn,  Staten  Island,  and  Manhattan. 

In-hospital  care  Is  provided  at  selected 
hospitals.  PatlenU  c«n  contact  Beatthcare 
day  or  night  and  wUl  have  physicians  avau- 
able  when  necessary  for  consultatlou,  treat- 
ment or  house  calls. 

"Otir  objective  Is  to  give  mtnlical  coii.sumers 
convenient  access  to  comprehensive  medical 
care  withotit  financial  hardship."  said  John 
.^-  Campbell.  Connecticut  General's  program 
director  for  Healthcare. 

Earollment  tor  the  plan  Is  done  tlirough 
employer  group  benedt  programs,  which 
oHer  the  plan  as  an  optional  nlteruatlvc  to 
coiivemlonal  health  insurance.  While  the 
monthly  premium  is  higher  than  in  some 
conventional  health  Insurance  plans.  It  of- 
fers broader  benefits  and  lower  out-of-pocket 
costs  for  enroUees.  For  (amUles.  the  monthly 
premium  Is  «C9.75  and  lor  individuals  .$25  25 
In  most  cases,  the  enrollees'  employers  pav 
a  major  share  of  this  premium. 

1  be  only  addition  charge  to  enrollees  is  a 
»2  registration  fee  for  most  services  For 
house  calls,  the  lee  Is  »7  and  for  psychiatric 
treatment.  It  is  »6  for  each  of  the  rtrsi  10 
\l.sus  and  •lO  for  each  of  the  i-eiuaiiiiiig  40 
visits  provided  under  Healliicnre  coverage 
annually. 

Healthcare's  new.  brightly  decorated  raedi- 
cal  center  has  been  specially  designated  bv 
piiysiclans  and  architects  to  provide  aii 
.itmosphere  of  privacy  simUar  to  modern 
unices  of  doctors  lu  private  practice.  It  has 
separate  walthig  rooms  for  each  of  the  medi- 
cal specialties.  Each  enrollee  will  have  his 
ovii  physician  yet  will  have  access  to  all 
specialists  of  Healthcare. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
decision  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity last  week  to  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  beef  into  Its  nine  mem- 
ber countries  emphasizes  again  the 
absolute  need  for  this  administration  to 
take  decisive  action  with  regard  to  Im- 
ports of  foreign  beef  into  the  United 
States. 

Since  the  Common  Market's  embargo, 
the  United  States  Is  in  the  tmwholesome 
position  of  being  the  sole  major  indus- 
trial coimtiy  with  no  restriction  whatso- 
ever against  unportatlon  of  foreign  beef. 
We  are  in  serious  danger  of  becoming 
what  Secietary  of  Agriculture  Butz  said 
he  would  never  allow — a  dtunping  grotmd 
of  last  resort  for  the  surplus  beef  produc- 
tion of  other  countries. 

Unless  the  adinlnlstr.ition  acts  quickly 
to  restrict  unlimited  beef  imports,  the 
United  States  will  soon  be  in  a  position 
v.ith  respect  to  beet  that  It  already  Is  in, 
with  re.ii>ect  to  dairy  production. 

What  liony  it  is  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Is  now  bu.vuig  daily  products 
to  maintain  the  inadequate  support  price 
for  manufacturing  milk,  w  hen  processors' 
inventories  are  Jammed  with  dairy  prod- 
ucts imported  from  offshore.  In  effect. 
taxpa.ver  purchases  of  dairy  products  to- 
d.iy  aie  sui)Porting  the  prices  paid  last 
year  to  dairy  interests  in  foreign  lauds. 

Mr.  President.  I  mge  tlie  administra- 
tion to  act  quickly  and  decisively,  to  re- 
store the  quotas  prescribed  In  the  1964 
meat  Import  control  law  and  to  give  our 
farmers  assurances  that  price-depressing 
imported  dairy  products  will  not  again  be 
permitted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Record  an  eloquent  statement  by  thi-ec 
Important  national  as.soclations  repre- 
senting tliree  segments  of  agriculture, 
and  the  text  of  a  telegram  sent  to  the 
President  last  week  by  an  aiwoclatlon  of 
beef  cattle  producers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd. 
as  follows: 
,ToiNT    Statentnt    or   Tur    National    Milx 

PRODl-CEKS    PFDERAnON.    TUB    NaTIONAI.    AS- 
SOCIATION   or    Wheat    Growers,    and    Tnt 
American  National  C.\tti.emcn's  .AssotiA- 
TIOM  ON  National  Isiport  Policy 
The  National   Milk  Producers  Federation 
the  American  National  CalUemen's  Assoclii- 
Iton   and  Uie  National  Association  of  Wbeat 
Grt>wei-s   have  Joint   concerns   over   policies 
prciently  being  pursued  with  respect  to  li.- 
ternational   trade    by   our   goverameiit   and 
the  artverse  impact   ihe^e  ucnoi*s  liave  had 
ant]   can   have   for   major   segmeiiU  of   our 
agricultural  ecohomj*. 

The  Congress  has  long  sought  to  provide 
the  bflsi.s  for  the  development  and  malote- 
naiue  o(  a  strong  agrlcultun'.  The  success 
ot  stich  elforts  Is  evident  in  the  fact  that 
the  pLKiucMve  capacity  of  US    agriculture 


has  permitted  our  people  to  be  the  best  fed 
and  the  best  clothed  ot  those  in  any  nation 
at  any  time  In  history.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished at  a  lower  cost  in  absolute  terms 
than  ever  before.  In  addition  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  this  market,  agriculture  has  made 
Irreplaceable  contributions  to  the  foreign 
trade  posture  of  this  nation  and  has  pro. 
vided  food  for  marketa  around  tiie  world. 

In  the  course  of  providing  the  basis  and 
cniironmeut  in  which  domestic  agriculture 
could  advance,  the  Congress  has  found  It 
necessary  to  adopt  measures  to  effectively 
prevent  the  American  market  from  becom- 
ing a  dumping  ground  tor  excess  production 
of  other  nations.  To  this  end.  Section  22 
of  Uie  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  the 
Meal  Import  Act  of  1964  have  been  adopted. 
W'blle  some  have  depicted  these  enactment 
as  measiu-es  ahued  at  the  restraint  of  free 
Interuatloual  trade,  they  have  a  far  more 
basic  purpose.  They  have  been  designed  to 
further  the  imtionat  policy  of  promoting  a 
strong  agrlctuture  and  assuring  abimdaut 
supplies  of  domestically  produced  agricul- 
tural products  at  reasonable  prices.  The 
neccssliy  for  these  measures  has  been 
created,  not  In  the  Tjulted  Suites,  but  in 
other  countries  that  have  closed  their  borders 
or  which  have  sought  to  remove  their  sur- 
plus production  through  subsidized  exporis 
The  Meat  Import  Act  ot  1964.  tor  example  is 
written  In  such  a  way  thai  access  to  the 
C.8.  mai'ket  by  exporting  nations  Is  guaran- 
teed, as  contrasted  to  the  embargoes  on  meat 
imports  that  recently  were  put  Into  effect 
by  the  European  EcononUc  Community  iwd 
.Japnii. 

It  is  dishemtenliig.  therefore,  to  wllness 
the  development  and  execution  of  a  phUo- 
sophy  that  runs  totally  counter  to  the  stated 
Intent  of  tlie  Congress.  Today,  slgnuicaul 
elements  of  these  measures  lie  unused  or 
have  largely  been  abandoned.  Agricultural 
interests  seeking  their  enforcement  or  ap- 
plication ha\e  been  told  that,  to  do  so 
would  be  counter  to  our  Uiterest  of  seetlug 
expanded  trade.  They  lu-e  told  tluit  it  would 
be  coulitpr  to  our  policy  of  seeking  longer 
coiLsuraer  prices  and  restraining  domesilc 
In  flat  Ion. 

At  a  time  when  there  Is  growing  concern 
both  In  this  country  and  abroad,  over  the 
idetgiiacy  of  food  production  and  ihe  cost  of 
food,  there  can  be  no  Justification  for  poli- 
cies which  tend  to  discourage  agricultural 
production.  This  Is  the  direction  which  thew 
actions  point  us  toward.  American  farmen 
and  ranchers  are  Independent  bit.slnes.imei! 
Their  decisions  are.  and  must  be.  based  on 
economic  fact.«  and  their  a».«e«me'it  of  the 
ititiire  as  it  applies  to  their  Industry. 

Expanded  International  trade.  If  It  Is  truly 
belieflclal  to  all  parties,  is  a  (toal  to  be  simKbt. 
What  has  been  or  Is  beii-g  pursued  uutUr 
our  present  policies,  however,  cannot  lead  l:i 
this  direction.  The  trnlted  smtes  is  today 
refusing  to  utiUste  needed  authorities  li 
inalutahi  iw  domestic  Industries  By  admui- 
Istratlve  action,  the  United  sutes  is  uu- 
ilaterally  granting  as  much  or  more  than 
could  be  e.xpected  through  the  trade  talks 
that  would  be  aulhorlxed  uuder  the  Trade 
Reform  Act.  With  this  In  mind,  we  cann.  i 
realistically  expect  cur  trading  partners  to 
relent  In  their  use  of  trade  limltlni;  tech- 
niques. 

As  an  effort  to  counter  inflation,  thete 
actions  are  equally  faiuty.  No  action  ilia! 
reduces  or  limits  the  tnceullve  or  ability 
to  produce  can  result  in  the  production  of 
adequate  supplies  of  a  commodity. 
Patrick  B.    HealvI 

Si'crctart/. 
Stttinfal  .Ifi'Jf  Pro€tti(rcr&  FeiftTtition. 
Ray    Davis. 

Pi-eaittent. 
Safioniil  A.«.«ocfaffon  of  n'heot  Grotrcm. 
C.  W.  McMillan. 
Biecittire  Vipe  Prcsfdcnf. 
Amtrii  an  NuliO'tnl  CaUlerren'x  AssoviafioH. 
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(Telpgraml 

Kansas  Citt,  Mo.. 

Jvl!/I7.J974. 
Hon.  Richard  M-  Nixon. 
President  of  the  VntteU  States, 
Waahinffton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Phesident:  The  beef  cattle  mar- 
ket has  deteriorated  since  January  of  this 
year  by  a  75'^;  reduction  in  price  of  slaugh- 
ter rows.  50-^<  of  this  drop  in  price  has  hap- 
pened In  the  last  10  days  In  the  droughty 
area*  of  the  U.S. 

Examples:  Abilene,  Texas.  July  17,  10.000 
cows  priced  jis  low  as  12  16  cents  lb.  Only 
one  buyer.  Hyprade  Packing  Co.  bidding. 
Sale  bams  are  refusing  to  accept  sale  con- 
signments from  ratjchers  who  are  out  of 
waier  and  feed. 

My  predictions  and  those  of  other  industry 
leaders  in  our  wires  to  you.  dated  May  24 
and  June  24.  have  been  compounded  by 
drought  and  a  general  industry-wide  de- 
pressed psychology  because  of  what  cattle- 
men see  as  apparent  lack  or  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  and  USDA  offlclaJa. 

The  commercial  cattle  mdustry  is  In  a 
0tat«  of  chaotic  lethargy  and  needs  the  psy- 
chological lift  and  encouragement  that  only 
good  leadership  can  give. 

Please  refer  to  our  earlier  correspondence 
and  give  serious  consideration  to  some  sem- 
blance of  control  on  imports  and  a  plan  to 
relieve  the  drought -stricken   areas. 

Without  the  leadership  and  encouragement 
that  only  you  can  give,  the  cow  herds  of  this 
nation  will  be  liquidated  en  mass  and  the 
con-sumer  will  be  staring  at  empty  meat 
counters  In  the  not  too  distant  future. 

If  10'^  of  the  cattle  died  suddenly  by 
disease,  every  related  agency  would  be  in 
haste  to  a-sswt.  However,  since  January  of 
this  year,  inventory  value  of  the  nation's 
cow  herd  ha.«t  dropped  more  than  50';  with 
no  bottom  in  sight — and  nothing  is  being 
done. 

I  reiterate,  sir,  at  this  stage,  you  are  the 
only  one  who  can  save  this  main  structure 
of  our  agricultural  economy  from  complete 
and  total  liquidation.     . 

Cattlemen    in   distressed   areas   are   being 
exploited  by  the  packers  who  have  the  stor- 
age space  to  assume  hungry  cattle  at  what- 
ever price  they  are  willing  to  give. 
Sincerely  Yours. 

OavnxE  K,  Swxrr. 
President.  American  Polled 

Hereford  Annociatlon. 


BROADCASTERS     WANT     EQUALITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Supreme  Court's  recent  decision  in  the 
Miami  Herald  case  has  begun  to  spur 
broadcasters  to  speatc  up  and  speak  out 
on  the  fact  that  they  do  not  have  equal 
status  with  newspapers.  The  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  and 
court  decisions  say  they  have  equality 
with  print  journalists.  Broadcasters 
know  that  their  licenses  say  otherwise. 

I  have  been  sent  editorials  from  two 
more  broadcasters:  one  in  Illinois  and 
one  in  Colorado. 

Bob  Rice  of  WRAU-TV  In  Creve 
Coeur,  m..  sees  hope  for  broadcasters  in 
the  Miami  Herald  case.  And  he  cites 
figures  to  show  why  the  Court  hi  the 
Red  Uon  case  overlooked  the  obvious: 
newspapers,  not  broadcasting  stations, 
are  in  short  supply. 

And  Rich  Hamilton  of  KVFC  In  Cor- 
tez.  Colo .  makes  the  same  point  in  ar- 
guing for  equality.  He  says.  "The  free- 
doms of  those  free  press  principles  wlU 
strengthen  our  countr>'  by  strengthening 
the  diversity  of  the  news  media." 

As  long  as  there  is  regulation  by  the 


Government— the  fairness  doctrine  and 
equal  time  requirements — broadcasters 
cannot  do  their  jobs.  They  cannot  make 
the  independent  decisions  newspaper 
editors  can.  Without  that  independence 
there  cannot  be  a  free  marketplace  in 
ideas,  what  with  the  importance  of 
broadcasting  in  communications. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  that  It  takes  time 
for  true  facts  and  Information  to  come 
out  in  any  news  story  of  importance.  We 
have  to  read  newspapers  one  at  a  time: 
we  have  to  listen  to  radio  stations  and 
watch  television  stations  one  at  a  time — 
and  the  news  stories  they  report. 

As  human  beings,  it  takes  time  to 
gather  Information  and  opinions  and 
make  up  our  own  minds. 

Newspaper  editors  know  that.  Al- 
though the  good  ones  strive  to  do  it  In 
even'  piece  they  print,  they  also  know 
it  takes  them  time  to  get  out  the  full 
story. 

Good  broadcast  newsmen  can  and  will 
do  the  same  thing.  They  do  not  need  the 
Government  breathing  down  their  necks. 
In  fact,  that  hot  breath  can  have  just 
the  opposite  effect:  keeping  some  con- 
troversial issues  from  getting  the  airing 
they  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorials  of  Mr.  Rice  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EorroHiAi.:  WRAIT  19 
The  newspaper  world  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief  when  the  supreme  court  agreed  with 
the  Miami  Herald  that  It  didnt  have  to  give 
equal  space  to  a  politician  the  newspaper 
had  criticized.  The  court  said  the  first 
amendment  gave  the  newspaper  that  right. 
Besides,  the  high  court  also  pointed  out 
that  other  competing  newspapers  offered  an 
opportunity  for  a  diversity  of  views. 

Ironically.  It  was  Just  the  opposite  reason- 
ing by  the  supreme  court  that  forced  the 
broadcast  Industry  to  conUnue  with  the 
fairness  doctrine.  The  high  court  in  the 
Red  Lion  case  said  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
broadcast  outlets  and  this  diminished  the 
opportunity  for  the  other  side  to  have  it's 
views  expressed. 

But  the  ant  I -broadcast  ruling  was  five 
years  ago.  Since  then,  there  have  been  four 
changes  on  the  U5.  Supreme  Court,  and 
there  s  a  change  of  climate  in  congress  and 
on  the  high  court  to  Indicate  a  reassess- 
ment of  the  fairness  doctrine. 

After  all.  there  are  one-thousand.  774 
daily  newspapers,  but  there  are  eight-thou- 
sand 434  broadcast  stations.  Confronted 
with  such  facts,  there's  no  way  the  supreme 
court  can  treat  newspapers  and  the  broad- 
cast industry  differently. 

A  free  press  Includes  all  Journalism: 
there  should  be  no  more  restriction  of  one 
than  the  other.  With  such  diversity  among 
the  news  media,  competition  for  public  con- 
fldeuce  offers  a  better  Judge  of  fairness  than 
a  lew  bureaucrats  in  Washington. 
Aired:  10:00  PM.,  July  20.  1974. 
Sign  on:  July  21, 1974. 

EorroRiALS  KVPC.  Jone  28.  1974 
(This  Is  Rich  Hamilton  n-ith  an  Editorial 
Opinion.) 

The  Supreme  Court.  In  a  unanimous  de- 
cision this  week,  declared  that  states  can- 
not demand  that  newspapers  give  political 
candidates  free  apace  to  reply  to  editorial 
attacks. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  wrote  the 
opinion  for  the  court.  He  says.  "The  choTce 


of  material  to  go  Into  a  newspaper,  and  tha 
decisions  made  as  to  limlUtlons  on  the  size 
of  the  pa|3er  and  content  and  treatment  of 
public  Issues  and  public  ofBclals — whether 
fair  or  unfair — constitutes  the  exercise  of 
editorial  control  and  judgement."  The  Chief 
Justice  says  the  Government  cannot  Inter- 
fere with  a  newspaper's  Judgement  about 
what  It  publishes. 

It  seems  that  the  same  principle  should 
apply  to  broadcasting— radio  and  TV— that 
applies  to  the  print  news  medium. 

But    federal    regulations    require    "equal 
time"    for   various   sides    in    political    cam- 
paigns. These  regulations,  designed  to  en-  ■ 
large  the  political  arena  fairly,  actually  in- 
hibit It. 

These  are  some  7.000  broadcast  sUtlons 
In  the  United  States:  that  provides  for  great 
diversity  in  opinion. 

Because  of  complexity  and  confusion  of 
political  broadcast  rules,  moat  broadcasters 
seem  cautious  If  not  restrictive  In  their  ap- 
proach to  political  broadcasts.  Individual 
broadcasters,  therefore,  tend  to  do  the  mini- 
mum In  political  broadcasting.  The  net- 
works, with  their  teams  of  attorneys  and 
news  crews,  end  up  with  most  of  the  politi- 
cal say.  That  narrows  the  very  diversity 
which  makes  broadcasting  great. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  same  principles 
of  free  press  that  apply  to  print  should  also 
apply  to  the  nations  number  one  news  me- 
dium— broadcasting. 

The  freedoms  of  those  free  press  prin- 
ciples will  strengthen  our  country  by  streng- 
thening the  diversity  of  the  news  media. 

(That's  our  opinion.  II  you  disagree,  we'd 
like  to  hear  yours.) 


THE      UNCONTROLLED     ATOM:      A 
CRISIS  OP  COMPLACENCY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  13  and  14,  1974.  a  distinguished 
group  of  Canadian  and  United  States 
scientists  met  at  Pugwash.  Nova  Scotia 
to  review  current  efforts  to  control  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  Recent  events  such 
as  the  Indian  testing  of  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosive device,  continued  weapons  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  lack  of  progress 
on  the  NPT.  and  the  very  limited  suc- 
cess achieved  at  the  Moscow  Summit, 
have  raised  very  serloas  questions  in  the 
view  of  the  distinguished  scientists  who 
met  at  the  Pugwash  Conference.  Because 
of  the  Importance  of  the  concerns 
raised,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  issued  by  the  Conference  en- 
titled, 'The  Uncontrolled  Atom:  A  Crisis 
of  Complacency."'  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Uncontrolled  Atom:   A  Crisis  of 

Complacency 
There  are  moments  when  a  succession  of 
separate  but  related  events  forces  us  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  world  has  changed,  that 
previously  accepted  assumptions  can  no 
longer  t>e  defended.  These  days  of  mld-1974 
are  such  a  time  for  mankind's  view  of  the 
ominous  threat  of  nuclear  devastation. 

In  the  past  few  years  we  had  all  become 
complacement.  A  series  of  international 
agreements— the  Umlted  Test  Ban,  the  Non- 
Prollferatlon  Treaty.  SALT  I— seemed  to 
show  progress,  at  last.  In  the  effort  to  con- 
trol the  nuclear  arms  race.  The  United  States 
and  the  USSR,  for  all  their  vast  and  vastly 
expensive  arsenals  seemed  to  have  found 
ways  to  avoid  nuclear  war.  The  pressures  on 
nonnuclear  nations  to  change  their  status 
did  not  appear  irresistible. 
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Then  came  the  nide  awakening. 
The  first  shoclc  was  the  Indian  test  of  a 
nuclear  explosive.  The  official  Indian  com- 
ment that  this  was  a  test  for  "peaceful  tises" 
could  not.  and  seemingly  was  not  Intended 
to  conceal  that  the  nation  of  Oandhl  and 
Nehru  had  in  fact  tested  a  nuclear  bomb. 
Next  came  President  Nixon's  offer  of  nu- 
clear powerplants  to  Egypt  and  Israel,  and 
the  Bale  of  nuclear  reactors  by  Prance  and 
the  Dnlted  States  to  Iran.  Although  nuclear 
energy  may  have  an  Important  role  in  as- 
suring adequate  supplies  of  energy  for  all 
nations,  these  same  nuclear  reactors  produce 
Plutonium  that  can  be  used  to  construct 
nuclear  weapons.  The  magnitude  of  the  new 
programs  and  the  sudden  attention  to  an 
area  scarred  by  four  wars  in  the  past  25 
years  could  not  help  but  raUe  questions:  are 
the  world's  nuclear  safeguards  really  sale? 
or.  more  pointedly,  is  the  spread  of  nuclear 
powerplants  an  open  sesame  to  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons? 

During  this  same  period,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  1965.  all  five  of  the  nuclear  powers 
conducted  nuclear  weapons  l*sts — the 
Chinese  and  French  In  the  atmosphere,  the 
Soviets,  Americans  and  British  under- 
ground— in  an  almost  frantic  race  to  Im- 
prove the  lethal  quality  of  their  nuclear 
weapons. 

PlnaUy  came  the  shambles  of  the  Moscow 
summit.  The  Inability  to  reach  agreement  on 
limitation  of  strategic  nuclear  weapona  vir- 
tually guaranteed  a  new  major  Increase  In 
the  already  astronomical  level  of  overkill 
available  to  the  super  powers.  A  new  cycle 
in  the  arms  race  is  about  to  begin ;  MZRVs  for 
the  USSR:  MaRVs  for  the  D.s.  B-1  bombers 
and  Trident  submarines  for  the  US-  SS- 
17s  and  SS-18S  for  the  USSR.  And  so  on  and 
on  and  on. 

The  ultimate  mockery  at  the  summit  was 
the  "threshold  test  ban  "  Here  Is  an  agree- 
ment that.  In  the  guise  of  restraint,  permits 
underground  explosives  equivalent  of  160,000 
tons  of  TNT.  That  Is  ten  times  larger  than 
the  bomb  that  obliterated  Hiroshima,  and 
larger  than  almost  all  the  tests  conducted 
by  the  US.  and  the  Soviet  Union  In  recent 
years.  The  agreement  furthermore  Is  not 
scheduled  to  go  Into  effect  for  almost  two 
years  (an  opening  that  has  resulted  In  a 
prompt  request  for  »100  million  by  the 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
do  some  big  bomb  tests  before  the  1976 
deadline). 

In  the  light  of  these  events,  one  must  ad- 
mit that  we  have  all  been  foolishly  compla- 
cent. Bemused  by  SALT  I  into  the  belief 
that  the  super  powers  were  movhig  toward 
greater  responsibility.  Ignorant  of  the  politi- 
cal sensitivity  that  would  lead  an  India  to 
the  production  of  nuclear  bombs.  Unthink- 
ing about  the  Implications  of  the  .spread  of 
nticlear  power  for  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

These  are  the  somber  reflections  of  a  Joint 
meeting  of  the  executive  committees  of  the 
Canadian  and  umted  States  Pugwash 
Groups.  But  gathering  In  Pugwash,  Nova 
Scotia.  17  years  after  the  initial  Pugwash 
Conference  on  Science  and  World  Affairs  we 
could  not  content  ourselves  with  Jeremiads 
Then  at  the  call  of  Bertrand  Russell  and  Al- 
bert Einstein,  and  with  the  gracious  hospl- 
tility  of  Cyrus  Eaton,  scientists  from  all  over 
the  world  gathered  as  concerned  tadlvlduals 
and  world  citizens,  to  see  whether  they  could 
help  and  a  path  out  of  the  cold  war  and  nu- 
clear confrontation.  Out  of  that  meeting 
grew  the  worldwide  Pugwash  movement.  And 
in  that  tradition,  we  must  ask:  what  is  to  be 
done? 

PU-st  we  must  recognize  that  the  nuclear 
threat  Is  not  under  control.  On  the  political 
level,  we  must  push  the  governments  of  the 
nuclear  nations  towards  stronger  positions 
on  nuclear  control  and  weapons  reductions. 
As  In  the  past,  the  primary  responsibility  for 
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our  present  state  rests  on  the  two  super  pow- 
ers, the  United  States  and  the  USSR.  They 
must  demonstrate  by  actions  as  well  as  words 
that  they  are  having  second  thoughts  on  the 
utility  and  ratlonaUty  of  their  grossly  in- 
flated levels  of  nuclear  armament.  They  must 
be  brought  to  stop  testing  and  developing 
new  nuclear  weapons  and  to  begin  reducing 
their  present  stockpiles  and  their  massive 
military  expenditures. 

The  nonnuclear  countries  also  have  a  re- 
sponf^ibility.  One  can  sympathize  and  agree 
with  the  charges  that  the  present  coiifigtua- 
tion  discriminates  against  them.  But  we 
must  press  them  nevertheless  into  a  tough 
and  thoughtful  analysis  of  their  future  in  a 
world  In  which  nuclear  weapons  are  the 
norm.  WiU  their  national  security — or  even 
their  political  Influence — really  be  enhanced? 
If  not.  what  can  they  do  by  their  oicn  ac- 
tions to  curb  nuclear  proliferations? 

At  the  technical  level,  a  number  of  ques- 
tions must  be  clarified: 

What  about  the  utility  of  the  "peaceftil" 
nuclear  explosions?  Do  they  represent  the 
real  technical  alternative  or  a  cruel  hoax  to 
cover  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons? 

Are  the  "safeguards"  for  nuclear  power 
plants,  developed  under  the  Non-ProUfera- 
tion  Treaty,  really  adequate?  If  not,  what  are 
the  specific  ways,  technical  and  political,  in 
which  they  can  be  Improved? 

Inescapably,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
world  has  a  very  long  way  to  go  before  the 
nuclear  threat  is  under  reasonable  control. 
Somehow,  we  must  dispel  the  complacency 
that  has  enveloped  this  problem  and  restore 
a  sense  of  urgency  and  concern.  For  In- 
dividuals, as  for  nations,  an  ethic  of  arms 
control  must  replace  the  ethic  of  the  arms 
race. 
Signed  by: 

Canadian   Pugwash   Group: 
Norman  Z.  Alcock.  director  of  the  Canadian 
Peace  Research  Institute. 
Giovanni  Brenciaglla.  Ontario  Hydro. 
Harry  S.  Crowe,  dean,  Joseph  E.  Atkinson 
College,  York  University. 

WUUam  Epstein,  special  fellow,  UJI  Insti- 
tute for  Training  and  Research. 

John  C.  Polanyi,  professor  of  chemlslrj-. 
University  of  Toronto. 

Omond  Solandt,  retired  chairman  of  the 
Science  Council  of   Canada. 

J.  Tuzo  Wilson,  director  of  the  Ontario 
Science  Centre. 
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Tliomas  B.  Adams,  treasurer  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Harvey  Brooks,  dean  of  engineering  and 
applied  physics.  Harvard  University. 

Abraham  Chayes,  professor  of  law.  Har- 
vard University. 

Carl  DJerassl.  professor  of  chemistrv,  Sun- 
ford. 
Bernard  Feld.  professor  of  physics,  KtlT. 
George  Elstlakowsky.  professor  emeritus  ol 
chemistry.  Harvard. 

Franklin  A.  Long.  Henry  Luce  professor  of 
science  and  society.  Cornell  University. 

Frank  Press,  chairman,  department  of 
earth  and  planetary  sciences.  MIT 

George  Rathjens,  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence. MIT 

Alexander  Rich,  Sedgwick  professor  of  bio- 
physics, MIT 

John  Voss.  executive  officer.  American 
Academy  of  ArU  and  Sciences. 


THE  ODYSSEY  OF  A  NEW 
CONSERVATIVE 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  at 
Intervals  I  read  observations  by  someone 
that  expresses  exactly  what  I  have  been 
thinking,  but  have  not  expressed  so  well 
as  the  writer.  I  had  such  an  experience 
in  reading  the  piece  in  yesterday's  out- 


look section  of  the  Washington  Post  by 
the  distinguished  columnist,  Haynes 
Johnson. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
thouRhtful  article  by  Mr.  Johnson,  en- 
titled "The  Odyssey  of  a  New  Conserva- 
tive." be  printed  in  the  Record: 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Odvsshv  ok  a  New  CoN&eevaTxvc 

(By  Haynes  Johnson) 
(Johnson,  a  Washington  Post  staff  writer 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  lor  his  reporting  from' 
Selma,  Ala.  His  books  include  "The  Bay  of 
Pigs."  "PiUbright:  The  Dissenter"  and  "Lyn- 
don" (With  Richard  Harwood).) 

Like  so  many  of  my  generation,  I  grew  up 
convinced  of  certain  political  facta.  PranklUi 
Roosevelt  was  my  hero,  the  Democrats  wera 
my  party,  and  Ideologically  I  was  a  liberal.  A 
slrone  central  government  was  essential  and 
we.  the  people,  could  rely  on  that  government 
to  exercise  its  powers  to  Insure  that  the 
greatest  number  derived  the  greatest  bene- 
fits. Vox  popuH.  Democracy  in  action. 

Now  I  find  m.TOeir  in  a  peculiar  position. 
In  private  conversation  with  such  as  George 
WUI  and  James  Buckley.  I  discover  far  more 
areas  of  Intellectual  agreement  than  dU- 
agreemeut.  I  want  to  limit  the  powers  of  the 
state,  to  preserve  the  delicate  checks  and 
balances  so  carefully  crafted  Into  our  Con- 
stitution nearly  two  centuries  ago.  and  to 
protect  the  Individual  against  the  tvranny  of 
the  mob.  I  am  a  new  conservative  with  no 
place  to  go  politically.  (I  long  ago  cast  otT 
any  allegiance  to  Uie  Democrats  as  a  party: 
I  am  not  sure  any  more  what  either  they  or 
the  Republicans  represent.) 

I  say  all  this  because  I  suspect  many 
Americans  today  share  my  disquiet.  Old  lib- 
erals have  become  new  conservatives,  and  old 
consen-atives  have  become — what? 

In  the  grand  scope  of  the  Impeachment 
debate  now  upon  us.  these  may  be  trivial 
concerns,  but  I  think  not.  I  doubt  (f  the  de- 
liberations over  Richard  Nixon's  fate  will 
clarify  our  political  beliefs  or  resolve  our 
Ideological  conflicts.  Thev  arent  likelv  to 
strengthen  our  political  parties  nor.  I  fear, 
win  they  revitalize  our  political  process. 
What  was  long  lacking  m  the  Watergate  affair 
was  an  outpouring  of  outrage  from  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  at  so  bold  an 
attempt  to  subvert  the  systems.  Nor.  until 
last  week,  was  there  a  convincing  affirmation 
of  the  will  necessary  to  right  those  wrongs. 
Perhaps  these  thoughts  are  merely  the  un- 
certainty that  often  comes  with  middle  age. 
coupled  with  a  numbing  weariness  with  Wa- 
tergate. But  to  me.  at  least,  they  are  more 
significant.  On  three  occasions  in  recent  days 
I  have  ijeen  forced  to  face  myself  and  at- 
tempt to  wrestle  out  my  own  private  be- 
liefs. The  experience  has  been  strangely 
disturbing. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  I  flew  the  flag  again 
this  year,  an  annual  custom  Uiat  accom- 
panies our  private  celebration  with  friends 
and  family  in  the  hUla  of  Connecticut.  Ftor 
the  first  tune  I  found  myself  defensive  and 
apologetic  about  it.  Not.  I  assured  my  guests, 
because  I  was  ashamed  of  the  flag,  and  not 
because  I  was  associating  that  national  sym- 
bol with  the  workings  of  the  governmeu't  in 
Washington,  particularly  the  towdrlneas  of 
the  Nixon  administration.  My  discomfort 
came  becau.se  I  was  no  longer  so  ceruin  what 
the  flag  represented. 

A  few  days  before.  I  had  appeared  on  a 
television  program  with  Father  John  Mc- 
Laughlin, the  resident  White  House  Jesuit 
and  Nixon  propagandist.  In  the  course  of 
that  dLscussion — it  could  not  be  dignified  by 
the  term  debate — he  described  me  ar.  being 
"left  of  center."  I  was  stung,  angry  and  de- 
fensive. There  was  a  time,  I  recognized  after- 
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ward,  when  as  a  graduate  student  In  Amer- 
ican history  I  would  bave  ciiaracterlaed  my- 
self politically  that  way.  Now  t  no  longer 
know  what  left  and  right  mean  In  political 
practice.  U  anything.  X  have  become  ever 
more  wary  about  looking  toward  the  govern- 
ment to  solve  our  problems.  Hardly  a  leftist 
point  of  view. 

What  has  happened.  Z  think,  is  a  debase- 
ment nf  political  terms.  The  Nixon  pcupls 
call  themwlves  conservatives.  In  foci,  in  tha 
pursuit  of  power  they  have  been  radicals. 
They  have  sought  and  amassed  the  rawest 
form  of  power,  they  have  employed  It  for 
tbeir  own  ends  In  the  name  of  the  good  of 
the  state  and  national  security,  and  in  the 
process  they  have  trampled  on  traditions 
and  uisiitutions  and  individual  rights.  They 
came  cloee  to  creating  a  police  state. 

The  third  occasion  in  which  I  was  forced 
to  retblnlL  earlier  posi Lions  came  from  some- 
thing as  simple  as  reading  a  book,  specifi- 
cally a  new  biography  of  John  Marshall.  The 
most  provocative  section  dealt  with  the  de- 
bates over  adopting  tbe  Constitution.  Mar- 
shall, who  believed  in  a  strong  central  gov- 
ernment, was  pitted  against  Patrick  Henry, 
who  feared  that  such  concentrated  power 
could  bo  used  to  destroy  liberty. 

"WUl  o\ir  most  virtuous  and  abW  citizens 
wantonly  attempt  to  destroy  the  liberty  of 
the  people?"  Marshall  asked.  "Will  the  most 
virtuous  act  the  most  wickedly?  I  differ  in 
opinion  from  the  worthy  gentleman.  I  thlzilc 
the  virtue  and  talents  of  the  members  of 
the  general  government  will  tend  to  the  se- 
curity, insKad  of  the  destruction  of  our 
liberty.* 

Splendid  argument  and  noble  expression. 
To  make  that  system  work  though.  Marshall 
warned,  we  had  to  have  "a  well-regulated 
democracy."  He  posed  the  challenge  this 
way:  "What  are  the  favourite  maxims  of 
democracy?  A  strict  observance  of  Justice 
and  public  faith,  and  a  steady  adherence  to 
virtue.  These,  stre,  are  the  principles  of  a 
good  government." 

Marshall  believed  tiiat  public  faith  and 
strict  observance  of  Justice  would  be  main- 
tained by  having  the  best  citizens  entering 
the  government.  He  could  not  conceive  of 
any  other  possibility — certainly  not  that 
these  good  men  would  abuse  their  power 
and  threat«n  the  liberties  of  others. 

Until  recent  years,  I  always  came  down 
on  Marshall's  side. 

When  I  arrived  In  Washington  17  years 
ago  Dwight  Elsenhower  was  In  his  second 
term.  I  shared  the  views  of  many  young  lib- 
erals who  believed  be  was  not  exercising  the 
powers  of  the  presidency  aggressively 
enough. 

Elsenhower  now  looks  far  wiser  and  more 
able.  Not  only  his  farewell  warning  about 
the  dangers  of  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex, but  the  ethical  tone  he  set.  See  the 
transcribed  conversation  between  Mr.  Nixon 
and  John  Mitchell  of  March  22.  1973.  when 
the  President  says :  "That's  what  Elsen- 
hower—that's all  he  cared  about.  He  only 
cared  about — Christ,  "Be  sure  he  was  clean.' 
Both  In  the  fund  thing  and  the  )Shennan) 
Adams  thing.  But  I  don't  look  at  it  that  way. 
And  I  Just — that's  the  thing  I  am  really  con- 
cerned with.  We're  going  to  protect  our  peo- 
ple, if  we  can." 

I  welcomed  the  Kennedy  era.  Aggressive 
action,  vitality,  using  the  full  force  of  the 
office  for.  I  believed,  the  best  public  interest. 
One  nagging  concern  did  Intrude  during 
tho«e  years  It  was  over  the  role  of  the  CIA 
in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion.  This  was  an 
example  of  a  powerful,  secret  arm  of  gov- 
ernment, seemingly  unchecked,  deciding  on 
Its  own  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong, 
and  scarcely  accountable  to  anyone,  includ- 
ing the  President. 

But  In  my  naivete  It  was  the  bureaucracy, 
not  the  presidency,  that  was  at  fault.  I 
wrote  a  book  strongly  criticizing  the  CIA  and 


treating  the  President  gently  and  sympa- 
thetically. I  would  not  be  so  kind  today. 

Any  doubts  about  tbe  need  for  a  strong 
central  government  were  soon  swept  away  In 
the  ensuing  civil  rights  struggles  across  the 
South.  Oxford,  Miss.,  Birmingham  and  Selma 
were  proof  that  blacks  could  look  only  to 
the  powers  of  the  federal  government  to 
protect  their  rights.  Local  and  state  govern- 
ments were  unable— or  unwilling — to  do  so. 

Those  days  in  the  South  were  an  emo- 
tional experience.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be 
caught  up  In  an  elemental  conflict,  a  moral- 
ity play  where  good  and  evil  were  so  starkly 
defined.  Tbe  federal  government  was  good, 
the  bulwark  of  liberty,  and  the  President 
was  its  effective  symbol.  But  disquiet  and 
then  disillusionment  followed.  In  quick  suc- 
cession after  Selma  came  Lyndon  Johnson's 
dispatch  of  troops  to  Santo  Domingo — and 
then  to  Saigon. 

As  a  reporter.  I  was  present  at  those  scenes. 
I  vividly  recall  looking  across  the  harbor  In 
Santo  Domingo  and  seeing  the  might  of  the 
American  Navy  at  battle  stations.  It  was 
enough  force  to  destroy  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere, and  for  what?  To  suppress  a  handful 
of  rebels,  to  prevent  a  "communist"  takeover. 
This  power,  clearly,  was  employed  at  the 
behest  of  the  President,  and  so  were  the 
executive  agencies,  the  CIA  and  FBI.  Acting 
under  presidential  direction,  they  were  leak- 
ing documents  designed  to  Justify  such  ac- 
tions and  to  prove  a  case  of  "subversion." 

In  Washington,  in  the  Oval  Office  out  of 
sight  of  the  television  cameras,  Lyndon  John- 
son would  storm  and  rage,  pull  classified 
documents  from  his  pockets  to  "prove"  his 
point,  and  describe  scenes  that  never  oc- 
curred. On  one  memorable  occasion,  he  told 
how  masses  of  people  had  been  slaughtered 
and  their  heads  put  on  poles.  It  was  not 
true. 

Covering  the  war  between  India  and  Paki- 
stan In  that  stormy  year  of  1965  left  another 
disturbing  impression.  On  the  Pak  side,  and 
then  on  the  Indian,  you  would  come  across 
ammunition  coses.  Each  bore  the  emblem  of 
the  United  Ststes.  and  each  was  marked  by 
two  hands  clasped  In  friendship.  They  were 
gifts  from  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
gifts  used  first  to  arm  and  then  to  destroy 
two  of  our  allies.  After  a  large  tank  battle 
on  the  plains  of  Punjab  the  landscape  was 
Uttered  with  wreckage:  American  tanks  de- 
stroyed by  American  planes  and  shells.  1  have 
never  felt  the  same  about  foreign  aid  since. 
(Now  It's  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  again 
American  arms  are  used  against  Americon 
all  ies.  Do  we  never  learn? ) 

The  same  kinds  of  mad  scenes  and  official 
Justjflcations  were  to  become  standard  in 
the  long  years  of  Vietnam.  We  had  to  destroy 
a  city  In  order  lo  save  It,  explained  the 
American  ofllcer.  Of  course- 
Vietnam  is  still  too  painful  to  put  into  any 
kind  of  thoughtful  perspective.  By  the  end 
of  the  Sixties,  though,  we  already  bad  spread 
before  us  the  seeds  of  what  Is  now  known 
inadequately  as  Watergate:  A  paranoia  In 
the  presidency,  an  end-Justlfies-tlie-raeana 
mentAlity.  a  suspicion  and  hostility,  a  grow- 
ing preoccupation  with  secrecy  and  "na- 
tional security."  a  belief  In  being  surrounded 
by  enemies  of  the  people,  a  willingness  to  use 
tiie  powers  of  the  state,  often  Illegally. 
against  the  Individual,  an  amassing  of 
greoter  and  greater  power  hi  to  the  office  of 
ihe   presidency. 

I  never  had  been  a  supporter  of  Richard 
Nixon,  but  in  1968  I  did  believe  he  bad  a 
chance  to  be  a  .successful.  If  not  great.  Presi- 
dent. I  believed,  naively  again,  that  he  had 
worked  and  waited  too  long  not  to  profit 
from  the  lessons  of  his  presidential  prede- 
cessors. His  themes.  It  seemed,  were  right: 
limiting  the  powers  of  tbe  government  in 
Washington,  cutting  back  on  the  bureauc- 
racy, transferring  authority  to  the  states  and 
municipalities,  reforming  the  welfare  system. 
cutting    taxes    and    gradually    withdrawing 


from  our  self-appointed  messianic  role  of 
being  the  world's  policeman. 

It  was  not  a  desire  for  neo-lsolationlsm. 
but  a  belief  that  our  own  best  Interests  lay 
In  perfecting  our  own  society  here  at  home. 
The  environment,  the  cities,  public  trans- 
portation, education,  health  care — these  were 
the  paramount  concerns.  And,  it  seemed 
clear,  we  hod  to  recognize  that  all  tbe  an- 
swers were  not  to  be  found  In  Washington. 
Indeed,  the  attitude  was  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Despite  what  he  promised,  the  President 
not  only  continued  but  accelerated  the  proc- 
ess of  consolidating  power  In  Washington, 
particularly  In  the  White  House.  This  "con- 
servative" President  radically  altered  the  bal- 
ance of  power  In  government.  Impoundment 
of  funds,  expansion  of  staff  and  budgets,  hid- 
ing behind  executive  privilege  and  national 
security,  unparalleled  secrecy — In  effect,  re- 
fusing to  recognize  any  authority  other  than 
his  own. 

Finally  and  belatedly  we  have  reacted  to 
this  accumulation  of  unchecked  power.  Ironi- 
cally. It  Is  now  often  the  old  liberal  who  Is 
seeking  to  preserve,  conserve  and  protect 
our  Institutions,  traditions  and  rights,  while 
many  who  still  call  themselves  conservatives 
are  further  celebrating  the  ascension  of  a 
supreme  and  all-powerful  President. 

In  their  private  plotting  sessions  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  men  often  spoke  of  their  "nat- 
ural constituency"  and  their  "natural  ene- 
mies" and  of  "arousing  the  heartland"  where 
their  presumed  support  was  centered.  They 
counted,  it  .seetns.  on  an  Implicit  public  be- 
lief that  the  President  could  do  no  wrong, 
that  only  the  President  knew  best,  that  any 
criticism  of  the  Chief  Executive  was  un- 
American.  They  believed  "their"  people  would 
blindly  follow  wherever  they  led. 

A  week  ago  The  New  York  Times  sketched 
a  scene  that  perfectly  captured,  at.  Its  most 
extreme,  this  type  of  mentality.  As  the  mem- 
liers  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
emerged  from  their  closed-door  deliberations, 
they  were  met  by  a  number  of  vocal  sup- 
porters of  the  President.  They  were  implored 
to  vote  against  impeacltjnent.  In  the  clamor 
of  that  crowd  one  wotnan  wearing  a  badge 
identifying  herself  as  a  member  of  the  "Citi- 
zens Congress  for  Fairness  to  the  President" 
said: 

"We  elected  him  President  and  he  has  a 
right  to  use  his  Judgment  on  what  he  should 
break  into." 

Americans  once  fought  a  revolution  to  op- 
pose that  type  of  despotism,  and  perhaps 
that  is  the  problem  today.  Perhaps  as  a  peo- 
ple we  have  became  too  sophisticated,  too 
comfortable,  too  Jaded  to  remember  where 
we  came  from,  what  we  stood  for.  and  why 
we  existed. 

In  that  sense,  those  early  constitutional 
debates  between  the  John  Marshalls  and 
Patrick  Henrys  have  never  been  more  rele- 
vant .  From  then  to  now  there  have  been  two 
strands  running  through  American  history — ' 
of  the  necessity  for  a  strong  government 
and  the  equal  necessity  for  the  protection  of 
the  Individual  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  state.  These  always  have  been,  and 
probably  always  will  be.  In  conflict. 

Lincoln,  posed  the  dilemma  best:  "It  has 
long  been  a  grave  question  whether  any 
government,  not  too  strong  for  the  liberties 
of  its  people,  can  be  strong  enough  to  main- 
tain its  existence  in  great  emergencies." 

He  gave  his  own  answer.  "As  I  would  not 
be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a  master.  This 
expres.<;es  my  Idea  of  democracy.  Whatever 
differs  from  this  ...  Is  not  democracy." 

Who  then  are  today's  liberals  and  today's 
conservatives?  Is  the  liberal  the  one  who 
unquestionably  permiu  the  President  to  re- 
tain his  vast  powers?  Is  the  conservative  the 
one  who  would  sharply  limit  tliem?  And  limit 
them  in  what  areas?  Is  the  liberal  the  per- 
son who  wants  to  expand  federal  authority? 
Is  the  con-fiervatlve  the  one  who  believes 
the  greatest  failures  has  been  the  erosion  of 
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state  and  local  authority?  And  what,  realisti- 
cally, does  he  propose  to  do  about  it? 

In  conversation  with  the  Buckleys  and 
■Wills,  philosophically  I  find  large  areas  of 
harmony:  a  belief  in  the  Individual,  In  the 
Inevitable  abuses  that  flow  from  too  much 
power,  In  the  need  for  civilized,  rational  dis- 
course, for  respect  for  differing  views,  for 
permitting  citizens  and  institutions  to  work 
freely  without  the  impedimenta  of  an  op- 
pressive bureaucracy,  for  a  reasonable  meas- 
ure of  order  and  stability,  for  not  believing 
that  any  one  person  holds  the  answer. 

This  is  not  to^  say  that  yesterday's  liberals 
can  feel  entirely  bomfortable  with  such  "con- 
servatives" OS  Jim  Buckley.  In  many  areas — 
stronger  antitrust  enforcement,  redistribu- 
tion of  income,  protection  of  minority  rights, 
assisting  those  in  greatest  need — strong  ac- 
tion by  the  government  is  essential.  But 
on  the  fundamental  question  of  unchecked 
power,  particularly  In  the  presidency,  we 
may  well  be  new  allies. 

Until  Watergate  thrust  Its  melancholy 
drama  into  our  lives,  many  of  us  seemed 
more  preoccupied  with  political  personali- 
ties and  party  labels  than  with  principles. 
We  were  liberals  or  conservatives,  Kennedy 
Democrats  or  Johnson  Democrats,  Elsen- 
hower Republicans  or  Nixon  Republicans. 
hard  bats  or  Middle  Americans,  members  of 
the  Silent  Majority  or  the  New  Left.  If  Water- 
gate forces  a  re-examluation  of  the  meaning 
of  those  terms  and  the  principles  they  are 
supposed  to  represent  it  will  become  a  bless- 
ing. 

Certainly  In  the  present  trauma  and  past 
stereotyplngs  one  fact  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked.  Whatever  their  politics,  most 
Americans  still  view  their  country  in  moral 
t«rms.  Cynics  may  sneer,  but  they  want  to 
believe  they  and  their  nation  are  good.  They 
especially  want  to  believe  their  leaders  are 
worthy  of  respect  and  trust. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  such  dissimilar 
public  figures  as  Sam  Ervln  and  Archibald 
Cox.  Herman  Talmadge  and  Lowell  Welcker 
Howard  Baker  and  EUlot  Richardson  evoked 
such  general  approval  last  summer  and  fall. 
Something  similar  seems  to  be  happening 
now  In  the  House  impeachment  Inquiry. 

These  men  and  women  are  not  being  seen 
as  Southerners  and  Northerners.  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  liberals  and  consen-atlres 
They  are  believed  as  people  of  Integrity  who 
put  principle  before  party  and  nation  before 
region. 

Whatever  their  differences,  they  are  echo- 
ing our  oldest  tradition:  the  healthy  sus- 
picion of  power.  Regardless  of  partv,  regard- 
less of  label,  regardless  of  ideology  regard- 
less of  personality,  this  may  weU  bKome  the 
dominant  sentiment  in  American  politics  for 
years  to  come. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  University  of  Notre  Dame's 
citation  awarding  the  Laetare  Medal  to 
Jim  Farley,  along  with  several  news- 
paper clippings  and  a  description  of  the 
award,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  UNn-ERsiTY  or  Notse  Dame  to  Hon. 
James  A.  Fabixt 


your  country,  and  to  your  Church,  for  the 
decency  and  Integrity  which  you  have  always 
exempltaed,  for  the  leadership  you  have 
given  in  countlea  good  causes.  It  Is  my 
honor,  as  President  of  the  Unireralty  of 
Notre  Dame,  lo  confer  upon  you  Ita  Laetare 
Medal. 


JIM  FARLEY  HONORED 
AT  NOTRE  DAME 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  recently  awarded 
James  A.  Parley  its  highest  honor,  the 
1974  Laetare  Medal,  an  award  given  an- 
nually since  1883  to  outstanding  Ameri- 
can Catholics. 

It  Is  an  honor  Jim  Farley  has  earned 
many  times  over.  As  Postmaster  General 
as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Conunlttee,  In  more  than  three  decades 
in  politics,  Jim  Parley  earned  a  reputa- 
tion both  for  a  mUd  and  gentle  manner 
and  for  ironbound  Incorruptibility. 

As  the  Reverend  Theodore  Hesburgh 
C.S.C.,  president  of  Notre  Dame,  said  in 
announcing  the  award — 

In  a  day  when  the  craft  of  politics  Is  held 
in  low  esteem  by  the  general  pulblc.  It  Is 
well  for  us  to  honor  a  man  who  practiced  It 
with  both  Integrity  and  affablUtj, 


Obectimgs  Sra:  The  strentgh  and  vltaUty 
of  our  country  can  be  attributed  In  large 
measure  to  the  genius  of  our  political  system, 
to  the  vigor  of  our  free  economy  and,  above 
all,  to  tbe  spiritual  values  which  we  as  a  na- 
tion espouse.  To  a  remarkable  degree.  In  your 
life  and  your  work,  you.  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  man  of  our  time,  symbolize  our 
national  commitment  to  these  values  and  to 
the  proposition  that  honorable  competition, 
whether  In  politics  or  business,  best  serves 
the  American  people. 

Who  could  foretell  that  the  lad  of  twelve 
who  stood  trackslde  to  hear  William  Jennings 
Bryan  would  become  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee?  Who  would  have 
predlcied  that  the  Town  Clerk  of  Stony 
Point.  New  York,  would  become  the  mentor 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Postmaster  General  In  his  Cabinet?  Who 
could  have  foreseen  that  the  young  book- 
keepUig  student  at  Packard  Commercial 
School  would  some  day  be  Board  Chairman 
of  an  American  corporation  operating  in 
every  corner  o£  the  world?  Who.  Indeed,  bad 
the  prescience  to  predict  that  this  aSable 
Irishman  would  become  as  familiar  a  figure 
at  the  Papal  apartments  as  he  was  at  the 
White  House? 

In  retrospect,  sir.  it  Is  eaaler  to  see  how 
your  oa-n  character  and  Providence  have 
combined  to  bring  you  to  this  day.  Through- 
out your  life,  you  have  honored  the  God- 
given  dignity  of  every  man  and  woman,  and 
because  of  this  no  American  has  more 
friends.  Toiu-s  has  been  the  world  ol  precinct 
committeemen  and  prelates,  of  salesmen  and 
presidents,  but  you  have  neither  been  awed 
by  the  powerful  nor  unmindful  of  the  power- 
less. You  have  never  forgotten  your  friends. 
Your  opponents  and  competitors  hold  you 
In  the  highest  regard. 

In  politics  and  In  business,  where  It  Is 
often  easier  to  do  the  expedient  thing,  you 
have  been  a  man  of  prmclple.  Without  los- 
mg  Pranklln  Roosevelt's  friendship  or  les- 
sening your  allegiance  to  your  political  party, 
you  opposed  more  than  two  four-year  pres- 
idential terms  because  you  believed  such  was 
not  In  the  national  Interest.  Today,  when 
America's  faith  in  Its  political  Institutions 
and  personalities  Is  challenged  as  never  be- 
fore, you  stand  as  a  beacon  of  Integrity. 

Your  public  life,  as  aell  as  your  business 
career,  are  on  record  for  all  to  see.  Not  so 
well-knottTi  is  your  edifying  private  life 
which  you  cherished  with  your  t>eIoved  Eliz- 
abeth, your  son  and  daughters,  and  now  with 
your  grandchildren.  The  geniality,  the  cour- 
age, the  compassion  which  we  admired  at  a 
distance  have  been  theirs  to  cherish  close 
up.  Yours,  sir.  Is  the  special  charisma  of  the 
Catholic  layman.  Your  Influence  In  secular 
society  was  great  at  a  time  when  the  Impact 
of  Catliollcs  generally  was  small.  A  man  of 
faith  Ui  a  world  of  fact,  born  closer  to  the 
First  Vatican  Council  than  to  Vatican  Coun- 
cil n,  you  anticipated  by  several  decades  the 
role  of  the  layman  In  a  Church  which  Is 
ever  old  and  yet  ever  new. 

For  what  you  have  achieved,  then,  but 
even  more  for  what  you  are,  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  presents  to  you  Its  most 
prized  symbol  of  esteem  and  affection.  As  we 
seek  to  honor  you,  you  surely  honor  the 
Medal  and  the  University  In  accepting  It,  Ptor 
your  lifelong  dedication  to  your  family,  to 


(Prom  the  South  Bend  Tribune.  Mar  22. 
1S74I 
"Jim"  FAlLlr  AWAanno  NJJ.'s  Bsghest  Hokor 
(By  Paul  Lamlrand) 
James  A.  Farley,  former  postmaster  gen- 
eral, has  been  chosen  to  receive   the   1974 
Laetare     Medal,     the    University    of    Notre 
Dame's  highest  honor 

The  choice  of  Parley— a  major  Influence 
In  the  Democratic  Party  In  the  IS30s  and 
one-time  political  ally  of  the  late  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt — to  receive  the 
award  was  atmotinced  Saturday  by  Rev 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  CSC,  Notre  Dame 
president. 

Father  Hesburgh  said,  "In  a  ilay  when  tbe 
craft  of  pontics  is  held  In  low  esteem  by  the 
general  public,  it  is  weU  for  us  to  honor  a 
man  who  practiced  It  with  both  mtegrity 
and  aHablllty." 

The  medal  normally  Is  presented  at  Notre 
Dame  commencement  exercises,  scheduled 
this  year  for  May  IB.  It  has  been  given  an- 
nuaUy  since  1883  to  outstandUig  American 
Catholics. 

Farley,  8S,  Is  currently  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp  Be  lives 
in  New  York  City. 

Born  the  son  of  an  Irish  brick  manufac- 
turer in  Grassy  Point,  NY.,  in  ISSa,  Parley 
completed  high  school  and  worked  16  yeara 
for  a  gypsum  company  as  a  bookkeeper,  com- 
pany  correspondent   and   salesman. 

Hla  nrst  foray  Into  politics  was  hit  elec- 
tion as  town  clerk  for  Stony  Point,  N.Y.,  in 

He  moved  up  through  various  etat*  Dem- 
ocratic Party  positions  to  state  chairman  In 
IMO,  the  year  Roosevelt  was  re-elected  gov- 
ernor of  New  York  by  a  record  726,000  votes. 

Following  Farley's  service  as  Boor  leader  of 
the  I93S  Democratic  Convention,  he  became 
postmaster  general  after  Roosevelt's  election 
He  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee. 

In  August,  1936,  he  look  a  leave  without 
pay  to  run  Roosevelt's  second  successful 
campaign. 

Farley  split  with  Roosevelt  over  the  third- 
term  issue  He  resigned  from  the  cabinet 
post  and  campaigned  only  perfunctorltly  for 
Roosevelt's  third  term.  Just  before  the  1»44 
convention.  Parley  resigned  as  national  party 
chairman  to  dramatize  his  opposition  to  a 
fourth  term  for  the  President. 

The    unchaUenged    honesty    of    Farley 

known  as  "Gentleman  Jim"  and  "Genial 
Jim" — ^has  been  commented  on  by  several 
biographers. 

He  Is  said  to  have  left  the  »l6.000-a-year 
cabmet  post  In  debt  because  he  demanded 
that  a  building  materials  arm  he  founded 
should  not  solicit  ortera  where  his  tafluence 
would  count  and  should  reject  all  public 
business  offered. 

Parley  has  two  married  daughters,  a  son, 
and  10  grandchildren.  Hla  wife.  Ellxabeth 
died  in  1966. 

Parley  Joins  a  list  of  LaeUre  Medal  win- 
ners which  Includes  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy (1961),  Clare  Booth  Luce  (1B57)  Sar- 
gent Shrlvcr  (19681,  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  J.  Brennan  Jr.  (1B69),  and  Dorothv 
Day  (1B72).  '' 


IProm  the  San  Antonio  Light,  June  33, 1974) 
on  THE  Like  WrrH  CoKsmnz 
James  A.  Farley,  1974  winner  of  Not/e 
Dame's  treasured  Laetare  Medal,  enthraUed 
hla  audience  at  the  Waldorf  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  life  in  politics  and  his  35  jxist- 
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political  years  with  Coca-Cola.  It  was  a  feat 
of  total  recall,  a  remarkable  summation  or 
the  times,  lives,  triumphs  and  disasters  of  a 
vast  upestry  of  Americana.  It's  a  pity  that 
hl3  response  to  the  conferring  upon  blm  by 
rr.  Theodore  Hesburgh  of  the  award,  which 
dF.tes  back  to  1883.  could  not  be  heard  by 
history  scholars  across  the  land. 

Big  Jim.  perhaps  the  last  honest  politician, 
brcjihed  lire  into  the  images  of  presidents, 
pope^t.  kings,  king-makers,  dictators,  tycoons 
and  commen  folk  he  met  along  the  way.  He 
thanked  the  long-gone  constituents  (Farley 
wlil  be  86  "and  holding."  as  he  says  in  thu 
space  age.  on  May  30)  who  launched  him  on 
his  political  career  by  electing  him  town 
clerk  of  Stony  Point,  N.T.  in  1912.  And  he 
especially  thanked  a  man  who  moved  htm 
Into  the  big  leagues  of  politics.  Jimmy 
Walker. 

PZCnrOE  tK  PARIS 

He  told  of  a  meeting  be  had  with  Walker 
In  Paris  during  the  latter's  troubles  with  New 
York's  imperious  Judge  Samuel  Seabury.  A 
New  York  Times  correspondent  asked  the  two 
to  pose.  Walker,  perhaps  the  most  photo- 
graphed politician  of  that  time,  demurred.  He 
didn't  think  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
Farley,  by  then  on  his  way  to  making  Prank- 
Un  Delano  Roosevelt  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Farley  said  nonsense,  and  the 


page  of  the  Times. 

Seabury  had  some  harsh  things  to  say 
about  Parley  for  consorting  with  a  man  who 
had  fled  the  country,  and  when  he  returned 
by  ship  Farley  was  queitloned  about  the  Sea- 
bury  blast  by  reporters  who  had  "gone  down 
the  bay."  One  of  them.  Jim  recalled  the  other 
night,  was  Jimmy  Duffy  of  the  N.Y.  Telegram. 

rsiTNDLCSS  JCOCE 

•  r  knew  Jimmy  well."  Parley  remUitsced  at 
the  Waldorf.  "He  was  the  dean  of  that  crowd. 
So  I  said  to  him,  "Jimmy.  Ifs  apparent  that 


July  29,  19?i 


his  confidence  In  the  American  people  is  un- 
shaken and  he  predicted  once  Watergate  Is 
rieared  up.  "the  United  States  will  come  out 
more  united  than  It  has  been  In  many 
years." 

In  his  hey-day  In  politics  In  the  1930s 
Farley,  as  Democratic  National  Chairman, 
visited  every  state  In  the  Union  and  served 
^  years  as  postmaster  general  In  FDRs 
cabinet.  He  was  often  referred  to  by  news- 
papermen as  "Mr.  Politics." 

After  Joining  Coca-Cola  In  September.  1940. 
he  traveled  all  over  the  world  for  the  com- 
pany and  met  many  noted  personalities  and 
people  In  all  walks  of  life. 

I  asked  Mr.  Farley  to  name  the  sll  persons 
who  Impressed  hlra  most  durluij  his  career 
in  politics.  He  replied; 

"Former  Mayor  James  J.  Walker,  former 
Gov.    Alfred    E.    Smith,    former    President!! 


a  hearse  In  front  of  the  house  and  from  then 
on  his  widowed  mother  took  charge  of  her 
very  young  chudren. 

James  A.  Parley  recaUed  the  other  night 
of  how  his  mother  had  told  him  never  to 
take  an  alcoholic  drUik  and  that  be  never 
had.  He  was  roundly  cheered  for  this  and 
since  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  had 
thoughtfully  provided  three  ejccellent  wtaes 
Bob  Consldlne.  and  I.  whose  mothers  had 
executed  no  such  pledge,  were  happy  to  keep 
the  team  batting  average  by  taking  slues  of 
all  three. 

Actually,  Parley  and  that  Inunedlate  H\id. 
son  River  locale  are  something  of  a  cross- 
section  of  dynamic  America.  Some  60  miles 
upstream  at  Hyde  Park,  a  wealthy  squires 
son,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  was  playing  with 
his  pony. 

*^ '.^"'..'""'*  *^'''  "h  athletic  chUd.  w. 


f^>""  °- ""-veu.  Harry  S  Truman  and      AvereU  H^  '^.7'^,  «vo?^g  ^SoV^  hTs 
olr«  Of  Vir^g^r^"?"'  '""  '°™"  ^"-  ^"'"     ^!;:^.Lr:.?°;-5i"  fXr"™^U'"mlU.on 


It  was  Sen.  Glass  who  placed  Farleys  name 
In  nomination  for  the  presidency  at  the 
Democratic  convention  in  Chicago  In  1940. 

When  asked  to  name  the  personalities  who 
impressed  him  most  during  his  extensive 
travels  abroad,  he  replied: 

"This  Is  a  question  not  easy  to  answer. 
However,  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  In 


person  I  ever  met, 

"Naturally,  I  was  Impressed  at  the  oppor- 
tunity I  had  to  meet  and  talk  with  wmston 
Churchill,  General  Franco.  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  Mussolini  who  was  at  the  height  of  his 
power  in  Italy  In  1034  and  at  the  time  was 
doing  a  great  Job  for  his  country." 

(From  the  Paicrson  News,  May  29,  1074] 
Ahoiher  Award  for  Big  Jns 
IB>-  Ernest  Cuneo) 
Washinciom.— Notre   Dame's    Intellectual 


cres.  Across  the  Hudson  was  the  vast  pri- 
vate domain  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Pocan- 
tico  Hills  All  three  of  these  wealthy  famUles 
the  Boosevelts,  the  Harrlmans  and  the 
Rockefellers,  were  to  produce  governors  of 
New  York  state. 

James  A.  Parley,  however,  has  the  dlstlnc- 
t  on  of  being  the  only  one  who  turned  down 
the  Governor's  Mansion,  thouch  Franklin  D 


picture  was  taken.  It  appeared  on  the  front     my  optolon  Pope  Pius  XH  was  the  greatest     Roosevelt  as  Pi^Tdent    all  but"  h.»rJ!,  h.   ' 
psge  Of  the  TUnes.  Person  I  ever  met.  to  make  th^easTrun  fir  It.  ^^  "" 

Jim  couldn't;  he  had  a  growing  family  to 
educate  and  he  felt  that  was  hU  Hrst  duty 
The  one-time  powerful  postmaster  general 
was  intcrnipted  with  thunderous  applause 
when  he  stated  that  he  left  public  offlce  In 
1940  owing  »100.000.  One  could  not  help  but 
feel  sorry  for  our  country  that  Its  present 
state  is  such  that  Parley's  statement  was 
reij-irded  aa  evidence  for  continued  faith  la 
the  Republic. 


Judge  Seabury  doesn't  know  what  It  means     first  team,  every  bit  as  at  and  quick  as  Its 
to  have  a  friend."  football    varsity,   took   the   field   the   other 


Parley  apologized  about  the  length  of  his 
accepting  speech. 

'Tve  gone  to  so  many  doggone  banquets 
that  I've  become  sensitive  about  the  time  the 
average  speaker  takes  to  pet  over  a  point.  I 
tried  to  wrap  mine  up  as  quickly  as  I  could, 
knoaing  it  was  gettmg  late.  In  my  confusion 
I  think  I  left  out  seven  presidents  1  have 
known.  But  I  guess  the  memory  of  Mufisollnl 
helped  rae  shorten  It.  I  was  received  by  him 
after  be  came  Into  power  and  complimented 
him  on  the  draining  of  the  Pontine  marshes 
at  tome  length.  He  seemed  to  be  fascinated 
by  what  I  had  to  say  aliout  the  marshes  and 
the  political  situation.  It  became  a  mono- 
logue. But  then  be  put  his  bands  on  the  arms 
of  his  office  chair  and  half  rose  from  It. 

"  "When  are  you  leaving  Rome?',  Mussolini 
said 

"I  took  the  hlnt." 

|From  the  Albany  Times-Union.  May  30, 

1974] 

Opthsisttc  Aaotrr  PtrrtjaE:    "Gen'ai,  Jim" 

FAai.Er  REACHES  86 

I  By  James  Kllgallen) 

New  tork. — James  A.  Parley,  who  has  had 
two  outstanding  careers  In  bis  lifetime — 
one  In  politics,  the  other  In  business — ob- 
serves his  Mth  birthday  today  and  has  no 
thought  of  retiring. 

"My  health  Is  very  gty>d  and  1  feel  all 
right."  said  Mr.  Parley  when  I  Interviewed 
him  In  his  midtown  office  where  he  holds 
down  the  position  of  honorary  Chairman  of 
the  board  of  Coca-Cola  Export  Corporation. 
•I  enjoy  working  and  meeting  people." 

"Genial  Jim'*  reaches  his  a«th  milestone 
manifestly  dIaturtMd  over  the  apparent  loss 
of  White  House  credibility,  the  revelations 
of  campaign  spenduig  In  the  last  presidential 
election  and  the  Watergate  disclosures.  But 


night  at  the  Starlight  Hoof  of  the  Waldorf 
to  award  the  Hon.  James  A.  Parley  the 
t-aetare  Medal,  the  University  of  Kotre 
Dame's  highest  accolade. 

Since  It  Is  a  tossup  as  to  which  Is  the  more 
famous,  James  A.  Farley  or  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame.  It  was  more  or  less  like  an  ex- 
change of  honors  between  Harvard  and  Tale. 

Appropriately  enough,  these  two  sports- 
writers  and  fans,  Ed  Sullivan  and  Bob  Con- 
sldme,  were  on  baud  to  record  the  momen- 
tous proceedings. 

The  name  of  James  A.  Parley  L-?,  of  course 
as  familiar  in  the  world  of  sports  as  It  is  In 
politics  and  International  business.  He  was 
New  York  state's  first  boxing  commissioner 
and  he  Is  a  rachig  commissioner  right  now. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  New  York 
Yankees  would  no  more  start  the  game  with- 
out Big  Jim  in  his  first  base  box  than  thev 
would  without  a  first  baseman,  both  are 
necessary  fixtures  of  the  club. 

Big  Jim  Is  the  loyalist  of  Yankee  fans,  but 
to  append  the  word  "loyal"  to  Parley  Is  a 
redundancy.  Loyalty,  happUy  enough,  begetj 
loyalty,  and  It  detracts  not  m  the  least  from 
the  glory  of  the  Notre  Dame  award  that 
thousands  of  the  Hon.  James  A.'s  friends 
reacted  with  the  observation.  "It's  about 
time  I" 

Actually,  It  was  about  time,  because  the 
melted  snows  of  the  Great  Blizzard  of  1888 
were  stlU  tumbimg  to  the  sea  when  James  A. 
was  bom  that  May  day  In  the  lovely  little 
Hudson  River  community  of  Grassy  Point. 
Jim's  father  was  the  captain  of  a  Hudson 
River  schooner,  which  carried  the  area's  chief 
product,  bricks,  to  the  great  metropolis 
downstream. 

One  morning.  Parley's  dad  was  kicked  by 
the  family  horse  as  he  was  hitching  him  to 
the  carriage.  Two  mornings  later,  the  10- 
yeor-old  lad  looked  out  the  window  and  saw 


UNtvtasirT  or  Notke  Dame, 

March  24,  JS?-i. 
The  Laetare  Medal 
•The  Laetare  Medal  has  been  worn  only 
by  men  and  women  whose  genius  haa  en- 
nobled the  arts  and  sciences.  Illustrated  the 
Ideals  of  the  Church,  and  enriched  the  heri- 
tage of  humanity." ' 

These  are  the  exacting  criteria  employed 
by  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  In  award- 
ing its  Laetare  Medal  each  year  Established 
in  188;!.  the  medal  was  restricted  to  lay 
persons  until  1968.  when  It  was  announced 
that  henceforth  priests  and  religious  would 
also  be  eligible.  Over  the  years  the  Laetare 
Medal  has  been  presented  to  74  men  and  19 
women— soldiers  and  sutemen.  artists  and 
Industrlallsta.  diplomats  and  phUantbroplsts, 
educators  and  scientists. 

The  Laetare  Medal  Is  an  American  coun- 
terpart of  the  "Golden  Rose. "  a  papal  honor 
antedating  the  eleventh  century.  The  name 
of  the  recipient  Is  announced  each  year  on 
Laetare  Sunday,  the  fourth  Sunday  of  Lent 
and  an  occasion  of  Joy  In  the  liturgy  of  the 
Church.  The  presentation  of  the  medal  Is 
normally  part  of  the  University's  commence- 
ment exercises  In  May. 

The  Idea  of  the  Laetare  Medal  was  con- 
ceived In  1883  by  Professor  James  Edwards. 
His  proposal  met  with  the  Immediate  ap- 
proval of  Rev.  Edward  F.  Sorln.  C.&C..  found- 
er and  first  president  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the 
Rev.  Thomas  E.  Walsh,  CSC.  then  president 
of  the  University.  Through  the  years  the 
reciplenu  of  the  Laetare  Medal  have  been 
selected  by  an  award  committee  headed  by 
the  president  of  Notre  Dame. 

Generally  regarded  as  the  most  significant 
annual  award  conferred  upon  Catholics  In 
the  United  States,  the  Laetare  Medal  con- 


>  Excerpt  from  Laetare  Medal  citation  pre* 
sented  to  General  WUUam  Starke  Boaecrmo* 
In  1894. 
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sists  of  a  solid  gold  disc  suspended  from  a 
gold  bar  bearing  the  Inscription  'Xaetare 
Medal."  Inscribed  in  a  border  around  the 
disc  are  the  words  "Magna  est  verlt&s  et 
prevaleblt"  (Truth  is  might  and  wUI  pre- 
vail). The  center  design  of  the  medal  and 
the  Inscription  on  the  reverse  side  are  fash- 
ioned according  to  the  profession  of  the  re- 
cipient. 

Laetare  Medalists 

1683— John  Gilmary  Shea,  historian, 
1884— Patrick  Charles  Keeley,  architect. 
1885 — Eliza  Allen  Starr,  art  critic. 
1886— General  John  Newton,  engineer. 
1887— Edft-ard  Preuss,  publicist. 
1888— Patrick  V.  Hickcy,  founder  and  edl- 
trr  of  the  CathoUc  Review. 

1889 — Anna  Hanson  Dorsey.  novelist. 
1830— William  J.  Onahan.  organizer  of  the 
American  Catholic  Congress. 

1891 — Daniel  Dougherty,  orator, 
1892 — Henry  P.  Brownson.  philosopher  and 
author. 

1893— Patrick    Donohue,    founder    of    the 
Boston  Pilot. 
1894 — Augiisilne  Daly,  theatrical  producer. 
1895 — Mary  A.  Sadler,  novelist. 
1896— General  William  Starke  Rosecrans, 
soldier. 

1897 — Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  physician. 
1898 — Timothy  Edward  Howard.  Jtu-lst. 
1899— Mary   GwendoUn    Caldwell,   philan- 
thropist. 

1900 — John  A.  Crelghton.  philanthropist. 
1901 — William  Bourke  Cochran,  orator. 
1902 — John  Benjamin  Murphy,  surgeon. 
1903 — Charles  Jerome  Bonaparte,  lawyer. 
1904 — Richard  C.  Kerens,  diplomat. 
1905— Thomas  B.  Piizpatrick,  philanthro- 
pist. 

1906 — Frauds  J.  Qulnlan.  physician. 
1907 — Katherlne   Eleanor   Conway,  Journ- 
1st  and  authorL 

1908 — James  C.  Monaghan.  economist. 
1909 — Frances  Tienian    (Christian   Reld), 
novelist. 

1910 — Maurice  Francis  Egau,  author  and 
diplomat. 
1911 — Agnes  Repller,  author. 
1913 — Thomas  M.  Mulry,  philanthropist. 
1913 — Charles    B.    Hcrberman,    edltor-lu- 
chlef  of  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia. 

1914 — Edward  Douglas  White.  Jurist  and 
chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

1915 — Mary  V.  Herrlcfc.  phUanthroplst. 
1916 — James  Joseph  Walsh,  physician  and 
author. 

1917 — William  Shepherd  Benson,  admiral 
and  chief  of  naval  operations. 
1918 — Joseph  Scott,  lawyer. 
1919 — G«orge  L.   Duval.   phUanthroplst. 
1920 — Lawrence  Prances  Flick,  physician. 
1921 — Elizabeth  Noursc,  artist, 
1922 — Charles  Patrick  Neill.  economist. 
1923— Walter  George  Smith,  lawyer. 
1934 — Charles  D.  Haginnls.  architect. 
1925 — Albert  Francis  Zahm,  scienttst. 
1926 — Edward  Nash  Hurley,  businessman. 
1027 — Margaret  Anglin,  actress, 
1928 — John  Johnson  Spaulding,  lawyer. 
1929— Alfred  Emmanuel  Smith,  statesman. 
1930 — Frederick  Philip  Kenkcl.  publicist. 
1931 — James  J.  Phelan,  businessman. 
1932 — Stephen  J.  Maher,  physician. 
1933 — John  MeCormack,  artist. 
1934 — Qenevieve    Oarvan    Brady,    philan- 
thropist. 

1935 — Francis  Hamilton  Spearman,  novel- 
ist. 

1936 — Richard  Reld,  lawyer  and  Journalist. 
1937 — Jeremiah  Deuls  M.  Ford,  scholar. 
1938 — Irvin  William  Abell.  surgeon. 
1 93&— Josephine     Van     Dyke     Brownson, 
cat«chl8t. 

1940 — General  Jugh  Aloyslua  Drum, 
soldier. 

1941— wmiam  Thomas  Walsh,  journalist 
and  author. 
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1942— Helen  Constance  White,  author  and 
taacher. 

1943 — Thomas  Francis  Woodlock.  editor. 

1944 — Anne  CH&re  McConnlck,  JoumallEt. 

1945 — G.  Rowland  Shaw,  diplomat. 

1946— Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  historian  and 
diplomat. 

1947— William  G.  Bruce,  publisher  and 
civic  leader. 

1948_Prank  C.  Walker.  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  civic  leader. 

1949 — Irene  Dunne.  actrei.s. 

1950 — General  Joseph  L.  Collins,  soldier. 

1951 — John  Henry  Phelan.  phUanthroplst. 

1952 — Thomas  E.  Murray,  member.  n.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

1953 — I.  A.  O'Shaughnefisy,  philanthropist. 

1954 — Jefferson  Caffrey.  diplomat. 

1055 — George  Meany,  labor  leader. 

1956 — General  Alfred  M.  Cruether. 
Eoldter. 

1957 — Clare  Boothe  Luce,  dlplcxnat. 

1058— Frank  M.  Folsom.  Industrialist. 

1959— Robert  D.  Murphy,  diplomat. 

I960 — George  N.  Shuster.  educator. 

1961 — John  P.  Kennedy.  President  of  the 
United  States. 

1962- FraucU  J.  Eraceland,  M.D..  psychia- 
trist. 

1963— Admiral  George  W.  Anderson.  Jr.. 
chief  of  naval  operations. 

1964 — Phyllis  McGlnley.  poet. 

1965 — Frederick  D.  Rossini,  sclentlat. 

IQSQ — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  F.  Crowley, 
founders  of  The  Christian  Family  Movement. 

]9(n_j.  Peter  Grace.  Industrialist. 

1968— Robert    Sargent   Shrlver.    diplomat. 

1969 — William  J.  Brennan,  Jr..  Jiurlst  and 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Covart  of 
the  United  States. 

3970 — Dr.  William  B.  Walsh,  physician. 
Project  Hope  originator. 

l971_Walter  Kerr,  drama  critic,  and  Jean 
Kerr,  author. 

1972 — Dorothy  Day,  founder  of  the  Cath- 
olic Worker  Movement,  journalist,  and 
author. 

1973 — Rev.  John  A.  O'Brien,  author. 

1974 — James  A.  Farley,  business  executive 
and  former  Postmaster  General. 


BICENTENNIAL  IS  ALIVE  IN  THE 
MIDLANDS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  this  great  country  celebrated 
its  I98th  birthday.  I  think  it  is  especially 
appropriate  at  this  time  to  look  ahead  of 
the  celebration  of  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  American  Revolution  In  1976  and 
the  activities  stirrounding  it. 

As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Federal  Char- 
ters. Holidays,  and  Celebrations,  I  have 
been  very  much  Involved  in  the  formula- 
tion of  Bicentennial  plans  for  this  Nation 
and  have  a  special  interest  in  seeing 
them  carried  out  in  a  successful  manner. 

It  is  distuibing  to  note  that  some  peo- 
ple may  have  received  the  Impression 
that  the  200th  anniversary  of  our  coun- 
try is  going  to  be  a  one-time  affair,  held 
In  some  distant  city  where  a  few  people 
do  all  of  the  work  and  the  rest  just 
watch.  It  will  be  much  more  than  merely 
an  event — like  a  fireworks  display — that 
makes  a  lot  of  noise,  glows  brilliantly  for 
a  few  moments,  and  then  disappears. 

The  Bicentennial  will  truly  be  some- 
thing for  everyone.  It  is  a  commemora- 
tion of  our  national  heritage  with  a  goal 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
future.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Na- 
tional Bicentennial  theme — "A  past  to 
remember,  a  future  to  mold" — Is  so  ft|>- 
proprUte. 


The  Bicentennial  should  provide  a  spe- 
cial impetus  for  all  Americans  to  become 
involved  to  do  something  for  their  com- 
munities and  their  Nation. 

As  John  Warner,  Administrator  of  the 
newly  created  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Administration,  said  at  his 
swearing-in  ceremony  at  the  Capitol— 

The  success  of  this  great  period  of  our 
history  wUl  largely  bo  dependent  not  bo  much 
on  the  number  of  spectators  but  on  the  num- 
ber of  participants. 

And  Nebraska  and  other  Midlands 
States  certainly  are  participating  in  this 
great  affair. 

On  July  4,  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
printed  a  story  entitled  "Bicentennial 
Spii-it  Is  Alive  iii  Midlands,"  written  by 
Bill  Hord,  World-Herald  regional  editor. 

The  article  mentions  manj'  of  the  truly 
outstanding  Bicentenntial  projects  that 
have  been  developed  In  the  States  of 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  Dakota,  Colorado,  Kan- 
sas, Missouri,  and  Wyoming. 

Don  Searcy,  executive  director  of 
Nebraska's  Bicentennial  Commission, 
mentions  In  the  article  his  view  of  the 
celebration. 

He  says  it  is  an  opportunity  "to  por- 
tray a  true  image  of  America  to  give  us 
a  better  image  of  ourselves  and  to  por- 
tray a  better  image  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  chance  for  us  to  look  back 
to  the  pa5t  and  make  changes  that  are 
necessary." 

I  would  add  to  those  fine  words  that  It 
is  an  opportunity  to  dedicate  ourselves 
to  the  future  and  to  make  the  third  cen- 
tury of  our  country's  exisstence  even  bet- 
ter than  the  first  two. 

I  think  the  Bicentennial  projects  that 
have  been  proposed  in  Nebraska  reflect 
these  feelings  and  contribute  to  the  fu- 
ture betterment  of  our  country, 

I  feel  that  it  is  most  important  that 
Americans  realize  the  importance  of  the 
Bicentennial  celebration  and  its  true 
meaning.  Misconceptions  on  the  part  of 
some  public  official  could  be  damaging 
to  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  hard 
work  already  acliieved  by  most  persons 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  festlviUes 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
and  other  Interested  persons  can  become 
aware  of  the  tremendous  progress  that 
has  been  made  by  several  Midwestern 
States  in  preparing  for  the  Bicentennial, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  World- 
Herald  article.  '  ■Bicentennial  Spirit  Is 
Alive  in  Midlands"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  obfection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Omaha    World-Herald,    July    4 
19741 

BiCENTEKNIAL  SPOUT  IS  AU\E  W  MIDLANDS 

(By  BUI  Hord) 

Midlands  states  are  beginning  to  play  a 
major  role  In  the  celebration  of  America's 
200th  birthday  two  years  from  today,  accord- 
ing to  an  official  of  the  American  ElevoluUon 
Bicentennial  Administration. 

"The  enthusiasm  generated  there  (the 
Midlands) ,"  according  to  Charles  Goodspeed. 
national  director  for  state  coordination,  "is 
like  what  you'd  expect  to  find  in  the  original 
13  colonies.  We're  using  some  of  their  pro- 
grams for  models  In  other  states." 

It  has  been  eight  years  and  «ll  million  In 
federal  tax  moDey  since  the  national  admln- 
tetratlon  was  formed  by  Congress — and  bi- 
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centennial  planning  has  now  gone  nation- 
wide. 

The  goal  Is  to  bring  planning  and  carrying 
out  of  programs  to  the  grass  roots  level  of 
America,  according  to  Goodspeed. 

The  50  sUtes.  all  territories  of  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Hlco.  have  their  own  bi- 
centennial commissions. 

More  than  1.000  cities,  counties  and  Indian 
tribes  representing  35  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's population  have  been  given  bicenten- 
nial recognition,  making  them  eligible  for 
matching  funds  for  programs. 

To  qualify  for  recognition,  a  community 
must  have  at  least  one  program  of  lasting 
value  beyond  1976.  Which  brings  planners 
to  another  goal — that  of  answering  the  ques- 
tions of  the  future  at  the  same  time  the 
country  recalls  and  celebrates  its  pact. 

G.  D.  Barrante,  executive  director  for 
Colorado's  state  commission,  offers  this  rea- 
soning for  the  growing  role  of  the  Midlands 
In  bicentennial  planning: 

"The  spirit  that  formed  our  country,  it  It's 
alive  anywhere,  is  altve  here." 

Barrante  says  the  bicentennial  "Is  about 
the  only  positive  thing  that  we  have  going. 
Ifs  a  reafBrmatlon  of  our  values,  almost  like 
a  cleansing  action." 

Don  Searcy,  executive  director  of  Nebras- 
ka's Btcenteonlal  Commission  formed  in  1972 
by  the  Legislature,  sees  the  celebration  as  an 
opportunity  "to  portray  a  true  Image  of 
America  to  give  ua  a  better  Image  of  ourselves 
and  to  portray  a  better  image  to  the  rest  of 
the  world." 

"Ifs  a  chance  for  us  to  look  back  on  the 
past."  Searcy  said,  "and  make  changes  that 
are  necessary." 

In  South  DakoU,  Stat«  Bicentennial  Di- 
rector  Amie  Stenseth  says  the  planning  has 
been  "a  great  excuse  to  get  something  done." 
"In  ia70  they  celebrated  the  centennial  in 
PhUadelpbla."  Stenseth  said.  "This  lime  It's 
nationwide." 

The  main  goal  of  the  bicentennial  planners 
Is  involvement 

"We  need  to  measure  success  by  the  num- 
ber of  people  involved,"  says  state  coordina- 
tor Goodspeed,  "not  by  the  nmnber  of  people 
watching  " 

He  said  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  there 
are  expected  to  be  4.000  towns  representing 
60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  population  approved 
for  bicentennial  recognition. 

As  an  example  of  involvement.  Goodspeed 
pomu  to  a  program  In  South  Dakota  where 
4-H  groups  are  the  main  programming  orga- 
nizations in  each  county. 

ciBi.  scorrs 
Nebraska,  for  Instance,  has  a  college  bicen- 
tennial committee  with  representatives  from 
22  state  colleges,  unlversltlee,  Junior  colleges 
and  technical  schools. 

The  national  Girl  Scouts  of  America  have 
received  official  bicentennial  recognition  and 
"Johnny  Horlaons."  a  nationwide  cleanup 
America  campaign,  involves,  among  others, 
school  children. 

Bicentennial  funds  are  dispersed  by  ap- 
proval of  the  National  American  Bicenten- 
nial Administration  following  recommenda- 
tion of  state  organisations 

Some  established  programs  are  given  a 
boost. 

The  Arbor  Day  Foundation,  a  Nebraska- 
centered  project  by  virtue  of  being  the  home 
state  of  J.  Sterling  Morton,  originator  of  Ar- 
bor Day,  received  »7.ooo  in  matching  funds 
for  its  third  year  of  operation. 

South  Dakota  has  gained  recognition  of 
Mt.  Rushmore  as  an  official  bicentennial 
focal  point,  the  only  one  In  the  Midlands, 
and  hopes  to  gain  added  national  attention 
to  the  attraction. 

Iowa's  major  bicentennial  project  revolves 

around  plana  for  a  World  Pood  Inatltute  at 

Iowa  State  University  in  Ames  and  a  World 

Food  Conferanoe. 

The  building  for  the  InstUute.  privaUly 


funded,  will  be  a  center  for  education  In  the 
agricultural  sciences  and  will  be  opened  with 
the  food  conference  In  1976. 

The  conference  is  expected  to  bring  dele- 
gates from  all  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  will  Initiate  a  continuing  program 
for  the  study  of  food  production,  processing 
and  distribution  for  all  nations. 

REST   AREAS 

A  Nebraska  project  that  has  attracted  na- 
tional attention  is  the  prc^osed  "World's  Big- 
gest Sculpture  Garden."  a  plan  to  place  spe- 
cially commissioned  works  at  12  rest  areas 
along  Interstate  89  In  Nebraska. 

Colorado's  bicentennial  plans,  boosted  by 
the  fact  the  state's  centennial  will  be  ob- 
served the  same  year,  include  financial  as- 
sistance to  numerous  construction  projects. 

Included  are  a  low-Income  bicentennial 
housing  project  In  Denver,  a  multi -purposed 
civic  center  In  Pueblo,  13  museums  through- 
out the  state,  a  sports  arena  m  Denver,  parks 
and  an  amphitheater. 

Prank  Harrington,  bicentennial  director  for 
a  region  that  includes  Nebraska,  Kansas. 
Iowa  and  MLssouri.  said  one  of  the  largest 
projects  m  the  region  Is  In  St.  Louis.  Early 
in  1975.  musicians  will  be  invited  to  enter 
original  compositions  In  all  forms  of  music 
in  a  contest.  Winning  pieces  wUl  be  per- 
formed by  the  St.  LouU  Symphony  Orchestra 
or  the  most  approprute  professional  group 
avaUable'  at  concerts  in  St  Louis  and,  pos- 
sibly, elsewhere  during  1976. 

Wyoming's  commission,  which  has  laready 
held  a  major  celebration  at  Ft.  Laramie,  Is 
trying  to  untangle  a  land  problem  in  order 
to  develop  Independence  Bock  west  of  Cas- 
per as  an  historical  site. 

The  rock,  a  stopping  place  for  wagon  trains 
usually  about  the  Fourth  of  July,  sits  on  a 
section  corner,  partially  owned  by  the  state, 
the  federal  government  and  two  private  land- 
owners. 

The  centennial  commission  of  Kansas,  In 
existence  for  16  months,  has  seen  one  project 
completed:  a  44-foot  statue  of  a  Plains  In- 
dian on  an  island  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Big  and  Little  Arkansas  Rivers. 

The  project,  which  wUI  include  a  park 
area,  was  a  cooperative  effort  of  the  state 
commission,  the  City  of  Wichita  and  a  Boy 
Scout  council. 

The  Indian,  and  ethnic  groups  in  general. 
wUl  come  into  focus  U  bicentennial  plana  are 
successful. 

Nebraska's  Bicentennial  Commission 
awarded  $2,000  In  matching  funds  to  the 
Nebraska-land  Foundation  to  define  ethnic 
groups  in  the  state. 

Also  through  financial  help  of  the  commis- 
sion. Nebraska  Educational  TV  hopes  to  film 
10  to  12  ethnic  festivals  by  the  summer  of 
1976  and  replay  them  In  a  series  as  a  lead-ln 
to  a  combined  ethnic  festival  proposed  for 
the  bicentennial  year. 

All  plans  revolve  around  the  bicentennial 
slogan;  "A  past  to  remember,  a  future  to 
mold." 

Projects  for  America's  bicentennial  cele- 
bration generaUy  fit  in  three  thematic  areas. 
"Horizons"  is  the  name  for  programs  and 
activities  that  point  to  the  coming  third 
century  and  what.  indlvlduaUy  or  collectively 
people  can  do  to  make  tomorrow  better. 

An  example  is  the  nationwide  Johnn  Hori- 
zon environmental  awareness  program  to 
promote  a  cleaner  America  and  thoughtful 
use  of  natural  resources. 

"Heritage"  projects  are  those  that  recall 
the  past. 

Nebraska  and  Iowa  commissions  are  help- 
ing to  sponsor  projects  called  "Living  History 
Farms,"  showing  how  homesteaders  lived 
on  the  frontier. 

The  Nebraska  farm.  located  at  the  Stuhr 
Museum  in  Grand  Island,  received  tS.OOO  in 
matching  funds.  The  farm  experience  allows 
people  to  live,  work,  cook  and  eat  like  the 
settlers. 
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The  XoWA  farm  Is  on  500  acres  acquired  by 
a  nonprofit  foundation  west  of  Des  Mouies 
When  completed.  It  will  include  a  Horse 
Farm  of  1900.  a  farm  of  1840  and  a  farm  of 
the  future. 

South  Dakota's  plan  for  a  scale-model 
Farm  of  the  Future  at  South  Dakota  State 
nnlveralty  fits  the  Horizons  theme.  A  Na- 
tlonal  Young  Farmers  HaU  of  Fame  to  be 
completed  in  the  summer  of  1976  at  Brook- 
ings. S.D.,  will  also  be  dedicated  to  the 
future. 

"Festival"  projects  cover  a  wide  range  of 
activities  from  actual  fireworks  and  ethnic 
celebrations  m  1976  to  the  present-day  events 
of  art,  education,  athletics,  travel,  exhibits 
fairs  and  special  events. 

An  example:  Seward  has  been  named  Ne- 
braska's official  Fourth  of  July  city  and  on 
Thursday  wui  be  the  center  of  the  state's 
celebration. 

A  replica  of  America's  Liberty  Bell,  given  to 
Nebraska  in  1950  for  generating  enthusiasm 
for  the  sale  of  war  bonds  and  displayed  in 
the  state  Capitol,  will  make  its  first  appear- 
once  outside  the  Capitol  m  the  Seward  pa- 
rade Thusday. 

Other  examples  of  proposals  that  are  re- 
ceiving bicentennial  support  consideration: 

NEBSASKA 

Publication  of  "Trees  for  Nebraska."  A 
guide  to  tree  planting,  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Nebraska. 

Annual  ethnic  heritage  awareness  festival 
m  Lincoln,  sponsored  by  Nebraskaland  Foun- 
dation. Inc. 

Publication  of  Climatologlcai  Atlas  of  Ne- 
braska, University  of  Nebraska. 

Acquisition  of  paintings  of  Nebraska  artist 
K.  Ellsworth  for  Frank  House  Mansion  Art 
Center.  Kearney  State  College. 

Arbor  Day  Education  Project,  Arbor  Day 
Foundation. 

Systematic  identification  and  cataloging 
for  Willa  Gather  Museum.  Willa  Gather  Pio- 
neer Memorial  Foundation. 

Construction  of  center  dedicated  to  poet 
John  Nelhardt.  The  John  O.  Nelhardt  Foun- 
dation. 

I>eslgn  development  of  Iowa-Nebraska 
Friendship  FCuntaln  In  the  Missouri  Biver 
Riverfront  Development  Committee. 

Study  on  Western  Nebraska  Heritage.  Marl 
Sandoz  Heritage  Society  and  Chadron  State 
College. 

lOWA 

World  Food  Institute  and  World  Pood  Con- 
ference. Iowa  State  University. 

Five  Flags  Civic  Center.  Dubuque,  a  restor- 
ation and  development  project. 

Restoration  of  the  Old  Territorial  Capitol 
In  Iowa  City  and  restoration  of  Terrace  Hill, 
the  home  of  governors  in  Des  Moines. 

Missouri  Riverfront  Development  Project 
along  a  50-mUe  stretch  from  Council  Blulfs 
and  Omaha  to  the  north. 

Expansion  and  development  of  the  park 
taciuties  surrounding  the  Sgt.  Floyd  Monu- 
ment near  Sioux  City. 

Development  of  the  Little  Lakes  of  the 
Woods  Recreation  Area  near  Cresco. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Pbotoscape.  a  photography  contest  for 
slate  citizens,  and  a  poetry  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  S.D.  Poetry  Society. 

Pageant  based  on  Black  Elk  Speaks  by 
John  Nelhardt. 

COLORADO 

Expansion  of  the  Central  City  Opera  House 
to  include  a  tour. 

The  history  of  Colorado  in  ballet  form  to 
tour  in  1978. 

Program  to  collect  original  works  of  Col- 
orado artists. 

Full  scholarships  to  Colorado  schools  to- 
taling 100  in  1976.  to  continue  after  the  bi- 
centennial. 
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KANSAS 

Fteedom  Pork  and  National  Military  Mu- 
seum dedicated  to  the  \JS.  Aimv  at  Ft 
Rlley. 

Museum  and  restoration  project  at  Ooes- 
.=el,  Kan.,  north  of  Wichita  to  com- 
memorate the  bringing  to  America  of  Tur- 
key Red  Wheat  from  Russia  by  the  Men- 
nonltes. 

Displays  at  the  new  Santa  Ve  TraU  mu- 
seum at  Lamty. 

Television  production  in  1976  of  Handel's 
-Messiah"  by  the  Bethany  College  Orato- 
rical Society. 

MlSSOdtt 

Monument  to  the  Canada  goose  at  Sum- 
ner, Mo.,  a  quality  of  life  project. 

Restoration  of  the  Alexander  Majors  home 
In  Kansas  City,  ih',  starting  plac«  of  the 
Sante  Fe  Trail. 

Restoration  of  Jefferson  Landing  on  the 
State  Capitol  grounds. 

WYOMING 

Restoration  and  development  of  Indepen- 
dence Rock  where  wagon  trains  often  cele- 
brated the  Fourth  of  July— 60  miles  west 
of  Casper. 

Publication  of  a  book  reproducing  120  his- 
torical Wyoming  documents. 


in  1976  depicting  the  Black  Hllla  along  the 
Cheyenne-to-Deadwood  stagecoach  line — 
In  cooperation  with  South  Dakota. 


Most  of  Mr.  SUk's  article  Is  devoted  to  awakening  from  a  pleasant  dream  to  /ace 
International  economic  Infiatlonary  pres-  "'^  darkness  o/  /acts?  or  dropping  off  into 
sure  and  he  recommends  a  four-point    ^  nightmare  which  will  pass  away? 


program  that  makes  abundant  sense  to 
me. 

But  I  want  particularly  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  concluding  words  of  this  re- 
markable article  because  Slllc  goes  right 
to  the  heart  of  why  it  Is  so  difficult  for 
this  political  body  of  ours  to  face  up  to, 
let  alone  to  master  the  guts  of  the  in- 
flation problem.  Silk  writes: 

It  has  become  clear  that  the  problem  of 
stopping  hiflatlon  is  not  technical  but  PO- 
LITICAL In  the  large,  systematic  sense.  In- 
flation Is  a  consequence  of  the  way  massive 
organizational  pressure -group  economies  op- 
erate. The  military  Industrial  complex  la 
only  the  most  celebrated  example  of  the  spe- 
cial Interests  which  capture  a  huge  share  of 
natlonxa  resources  and  give  less  productivity 
in  exchange.  Other  groups  that  have  won 
special  beneflts  and  protection  from  Gov- 
ernment— whether  in  the  form  of  subsidies, 
huge  approprlaUons.  tax  breaks,  tariffs.  Im- 
port quotas  or  other  rules  Uniltlng  foreign 
or  domestic  competition-  '     -    - 


John  Maynard  Keynes  wrote  those  words 
in  1930 — and  the  nightmare  proved  to  be  all 
too  real.  Today,  the  world  economy  Is  again 
threatened  with  breakdown  and  dlaintegra- 
tlon.  Monetary  disorder  affiicU  the  entire 
no n- Communist  world.  Nations  coming  up 
against  the  interlocked  threats  of  trade  and 
payments  deficits.  Inflation,  energy  shortages 
and  unemployment  are  growing  increasingly 
nationalistic  in  their  poUdes.  It  was  beggar- 
my-neighbor  nationalism  that  brought  on 
the  debacle  last  time,  for  In  the  end  the  na- 
tionalism turned  demonic  and  aggressive  in 
Germany  and  Japan.  Such  an  outcome  seems 
unthinkable  today— as  It  did  in  1931.  The 
time  has  come  to  review  recent  economic 
history,  whose  chief  lesson  seems  to  be  that 
we  are  again  facing  a  choice  between  eco- 
nomic chao«  and  a  difficult,  unprecedented, 
peacetime  collaboration  among  major  Gov- 
ernments. 

History  does  not  repeat  Itself  precisely.  One 
of  the  great  differences  today  from  the  world 
of  which  Keynes  was  wrlttlng  in  1930  is  the 
revolution     In     national     economic     policy 
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a  growing  share  of  the  national  pie  partly 
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with   uiat  name 

DTPOSMATION   NET   IS   OEVELOPEO 

A  Bicentennial  Information  Network, 
called  BINFT.  has  been  developed  for  storing,' 
retrieving  and  recording  Information  con- 
cerning projects  and  activities  surrounding 
the  nation's  200th  birthday  In  1976. 


them  and  partly  by  waging  side-contests 
with  managements  for  a  bigger  slice  of  the 
take. 

The  pressure  group  economy  not  only 
breeds  Inflation  but  biases  national  choices 
on  what  is  produced  and  by  whom  and  bow 
income  is  distributed. 

An     effective     program    aEalnst    Inflation 


An  unwanted  consequence  has  been 
quickening  of  Inflation,  the  worst  In  a  gen- 
eration. Throughout  the  Industrialized  world, 
including  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
Western  Europe  and  Japan,  consumer  prices 
rose  by  an  average  of  13  per  cent  In  the  12 
months  ending  in  May.  1D74.  In  Britain  the 
rise  was  15  per  cent,  in  Italy  16  per  cent 
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are  entered  Into  computers  at  10  regional 
centers,  according  to  Charles  Goodspeed,  di- 
rector for  state  coordination  of  bicentennial 
plans. 

The  computer  network  allows  one  state 
to  know  what  another  state  Is  doing  and  wUi 
supply  a  historical  record  of  the  blccaten- 
nlal.   Goodspeed  said. 

Eventually,  ne  :  media,  travel  agencies 
and  citizens  will  be  able  to  use  the  system 
for  gathering  information. 

ACrKCY  rUNDEO  XVTTH    $11    MHOJON 

The  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Administration  has  been  funded  with  ftii 
million  In  federal  tax  money,  according  to 
sUte   coordinator   Charles   Goodspeed. 

Of  that,  S4.8  mllUon  has  been  returned 
to  states  in  direct  assistance.  Another  $6  6 
million  has  been  generated  through  the  sale 
of  bicentennial  commemorative  medals  he 
said. 

The  Nebraska  Bicentennial  Commission 
was  formed  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1972 
and  given  t45.000  In  "seed  money."  accord- 
ing to  State  Director  Don  learcy! 

The  organization  is  working  with  an  appro- 
priation of  »32.O00  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  and  also  generates  funds  through  the 
sale  of  commemorative  coins. 


INFLATION  AND  WHAT  TO  DO 
ABOUT  IT 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President.  .„  .      ,        _     _,    ..„ ,  ^,„„ 

the  magazine  section  of  yesterday's  New  excessive  /ears  as.  previously,  when  the  trou- 

York  Times,  Leonard  Silk  wrote  what  In  ^'*  ^^  ^"'  coming  on,  he  was  lacking  in 

my  judgment  is  far  and  away  the  best-  ^"-"^  would  have  been  a  reasonable  anxtety. 


of  curbing  the  power  of  the  special  Interests 
and  removing  their  corrupiing  Influence  on 
government. 

The  old  style,  lalsser-falre  capitalism  Is 
dead.  Yet  the  mixed  economy — that  Is.  the 
mixture  of  Government  and  private  inter- 
ests that  has  replaced  it^— needs  better  meth- 
oda  of  harmonizing  competing  group  pres- 
sures In  a  nonlnflatlonary  way  and  of 
guiding  economy  to  serve  broad  social  needs 
such  as  protection  of  the  environment,  de- 
velopment of  crucially  needed  energy  and 
provision  of  medical  care,  education  and 
other  vital  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article— with  which  I  dis- 
agree in  part,  but  far  less  than  any  of 
the  many  I  have  read  on  Inflation— bo 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times  magazine 

July  28,  1974] 

How  TKE  WoHtD  Economy  Got  Into  This 

Mess 

(By  Leonard  Silk  ') 

The  world  has  been  slow  to  realise  that  we 

are  living  this  year  in  the  $hadow  o/  one  o/ 

the  greatest  economic  catastrophes  o/  mod- 

em  history.  But  now  that  the  man  in  the 

street  has  become  aware  o/  what  is  happen- 

ing.  he.  not  knowing  the  why  and  where- 

/ore.   is   as  /ull   today   o/   what    may  prove 


balanced  and  most  constructive  analysis 
and  series  of  recommendations  on  what 
to  do  about  it  that  I  have  read  anywhere 
and  I  am  sure  I  have  read  more  than  a 
hundred  articles  in  recent  weeks  on  our 
grave  Inflation  dilemma. 


He  begins  to  doubt  the  /uture.  Is  he  now 


'  Leonard  Silk  is  a  member  of  The  Time's 
editorial  board.  He  Is  currently  completing  a 
new  edition  of  his  "Contemporary  Econom- 
ics: Principles  and  Issues,"  to  be  published 
early  next  year. 


rate  of  23  per  cent.  One  can  find  far  worse 
rates  in  some  of  the  developing  countries — 
40  per  cent  In  the  PbUlpplnes.  47  per  cent  In 
Indonesia.  63  per  cent  in  Taiwan  and  a  hor- 
rendous 709  per  cent  in  revolution -racked 
ChUe. 

In  the  United  States,  consumer  prices 
climbed  by  10.7  per  cent  in  the  12  months 
ending  lost  May.  But  the  climb  in  American 
consumer  prices  accelerated  to  an  annual 
rat»  of  12.6  per  cent  In  the  first  half  of  this 
year,  and  wholesale  prices  shot  up  at  an  18-2 
per  cent  annual  rate.  Chairman  Arthur  F. 
Bums  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  warned 
that  "If  long  continued,  inflation  at  any- 
thing like  the  present  rate  would  threaten 
the  very  foundation  of  our  society." 

A  doomsday  mood  has  been  stealing  Into 
the  thinking  of  a  great  many  people — stock- 
brokers, small  Investors,  gold  speculators  and 
many  ordinary  people  watching  ihe  value  of 
their  savings,  pensions  and  Insurance  pol- 
icies erode.  Even  among  sophisticated  eco- 
nomic observers,  worries  have  been  growing 
that  the  inflation  could  end  In  a  crash.  Ash- 
by  Bladen,  a  senior  financial  executive  of  the 
Guardian  Life  Insurance  Company,  says:  "A 
i-eturn  to  either  price  stability  or  financial 
stability  without  an  Intervening  crash  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  practically  impossible.  .  .  , 
And  the  longer  the  crash  is  postponed  by 
continuing  the  Inflationary  process  of  ex- 
cessive credit  expansion,  the  worse  it  will  be 
when  It  does  come." 

The  threat  of  a  crash  la  worldwide,  and  has 
been  seriously  exacerbated  by  the  enormous 
deficits  being  incurred  by  oil-importing  na- 
tions as  a  result  of  the  quadrupling  of  oil 
prices  after  the  Arab-Israeli  war  last  fall. 
David  Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  has  been  warning  that  the 
existing  financial  system  may  be  unable  to 
stand  the  strain  of  the  sudden  transfer  of 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  a  year  from  oil- 
importing  to  oll-exportlng  nations.  The  In- 
ternational Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  In 
London  regards  the  use  of  the  oil  weapon 
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tries  are  threatened,  and  so  are  the  oU-poor 
developing  nations,  such  as  India.  Bangla- 
de&h  and  PakUtan. 

How  did  the  world  economy  get  Into  this 
pickle?  Can  we  got  out  of  It?  I  believe  that 
It  will  take  extraordinary  measures  by  the 
United  States  and  other  nations,  working  to- 
gether—as they  railed  to  do  in  the  nlneteen- 
twentiea  and  thirties  until  the  roor  Anally 
fell    In. 

A  way  must  be  found  to  achieve  the  kind 
of  International  cooperation  that  made  pos- 
sible the  reconstruction  of  the  world  econ- 
omy alter  World  War  n.  the  most  devastat- 
ing In  history.  But  the  United  S-ates  can  no 
longer  call  the  tune  or  provide  the  bulk  of 
resources  to  resolve  the  ciurent  crisis  as  It 
did  after  the  Second  World  War.  "It  Is  no  ex- 
aggeration." says  Dr.  H.  Johannes  Wltteveen. 
the  Dutch  economist  who  serves  as  managing 
director  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
'to  say  that  the  world  presently  faces  the 
most  difficult  combinatloD  of  economic  pol- 
icy decisions  since  the  reconstruction  period 
following  World  War  U." 

That  brilliant  Job  of  resuscitation  Is  now 
fatten  for  granted,  but  con  anyone  who  in 
those  days  saw  the  grim  shattered  cities  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  disease  and  famine, 
the  desperate  mood  and  the  corruption  of  the 
people  forget  It?  In  the  decades  after  the 
war.  the  world  economy  experienced  the 
greatest  upsurge  of  growth  in  all  history. 
World  trade  revived,  and  the  world  mone- 
tary system  was  rebuilt  as  the  United  States 


wide  profits. 

Foreigners,  in  the  midst  of  the  dollar  pros- 
perity, were  schizoid  about  the  trend.  Many. 
especially  those  in  cloee  partnership  with 
the  Americans,  welcomed  the  growth  that 
United  States  capital,  technology  and  man- 
agerial know-how  helped  bring.  But  there 
was  increasing  concern  in  Europe  about  the 
inflation  that  the  dollar  liiSow  was  also  help- 
ing to  breed.  And  there  was  growing  opposi- 
tion to  the  "American  challenge"  or  eco- 
nomic and  political  dominance — and  o'>out 
the  recklessness  of  American  military  policy. 
Vietnam  particularly  strained  the  political 
bonds  between  the  United  States  and  Us 
European  allies.  It  also  sealed  the  doom  of 
the  postwar  world  monetary  system  that  had 
been  built  on  a  strong  dollar  and  fixed  ex- 
change rates  between  the  dollar,  gold  and  all 
other  currencies.  For  Vietnam  accelerated 
the  outflow  of  dollars  from  the  United  States 
and,  even  more  damaging.  Increased  domes- 
tic Inflation.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
unleashed  Inflation  at  home  by  his  unwilling- 
ness  to  ask  Congress  either  for  a  tax  Increase 
to  pay  for  the  Vietnam  war  or  to  cut  his 
Great  Society  prc^rams  to  make  room  for  the 
war  in  the  Federal  budget. 


the  skeptics  would  go  on  saying,  like  O&ll- 
leo,  "But  It  does  move."  And  in  fact,  after 
the  Smithsonian  agreement.  United  States 
officials  themselves  gradually  accepted  the 
new  concept  of  a  movable  dollar. 

Tlie  Smithsonian  agreement— the  "great- 
est monetarj-  agreement  In  the  history  of  the 
world,"  Mr  Nixon  called  It— was  supposed  to 
be  a  one-shot  realignment  of  exchange  rates 
that  would  preserve  the  fixed-exchange -rate 
system  created  at  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H  in 
1944.  However,  the  Smithsonian  agreement 
failed  to  hit  on  a  rate  structure  that  would 
restore  monetary  stability.  With  Inflation 
raging  at  differential  rales,  that  was  doubt- 
less impossible.  The  Nixon  Administration 
in  any  case,  made  virtually  no  effort  to  de- 
fend the  Smithsonian  exchange  rates.  It 
practiced  the  doctrine  of  "benign  neglect" 
smug  in  the  belief  that  foreigners  had  no 
aUematlve  to  taking  in  more  dollars  unless 
they  would  be  willing  to  further  Increase 
the  value  of  their  own  currencies,  which  the 
United  States  still  wanted  them  to  do. 

The  impact  of  devaluation  on  Inflation 
caught  Washington  and  most  economists  by 
surprise.  American  economlsU  tend  to  mini- 
mize that  Importance  of  foreign  trade  to  the 
United  States,  since  exports  or  Imports  con- 


President  Nixon  Inherited  the  Innatlon—  „ ,        .^       ,      - -r — r— —"..- 

and  eventually  made  It  worse.  After  a  year  ot  "'""'*  '*'*'  '"an  5  per  cent  of  this  country's 

trying  to  stop  it  by  tight  money  alone.  Mr.  ^'".^  national  product.  But  the  dollar  de- 

Nuon  brought  the  country  a  recession.  Find-  ""'"""on.    combined   with   expansive   Hscal 

Ing  rising  unemployment  politically  Intoler-  „       monetary  policy.  Intensified  Inflationary 

able — especially  with  the  1972  Congressional  P'"e-^"'"cs  which  price  controls  could  barely 

.    - elections  looming— he  switched  to  a  hlghlv  '"??■*«    Devaluation  spurred  domestic  In- 

deliberately  Incurred  deficits  In  Its  balance      exp.wslve  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  aimed  ™''°"  '"  the  United  States,  certainly  In  the 

of  payments  to  teed  dollar:  and  gold  out  to      at  restoring  full  employment.  For  political  "Jort  run.  by  raising  the  dollar  prices  here 

the  world.  In  effect,  the  United  States  was     reasons,  he  announced — few  politicians  had  °:    '■"•''uatlonally    traded   goods,   not   only 


acting  like  a  big  winner  In  a  poker  game 
who  knows  that  unless  the  poker  chips  are 
redistributed,  the  game  is  over.  Those  de- 
liberately incurred  American  deficits  made 
the  best  of  sense,  both  for  the  United  States 
and  for  the  rest  of  tJie  world.  The  concept 
of  an  interdependent  world  economy  was  no 


explicit — "I'm     now 


those  of  Imports  entering  the  United  States 
nut  also,  and  more  Important,  those  of  all 
exportable  American  goods  as  well.  Many 
American  products  suddenly  looked  like  a 
terrific  bargain  to  foreigners,  and  they 
niched  to  buy-beef  In  Chicago,  oil  in  Baton 
Rouge  and  paintings  at  Sotheby  Parke-Ber- 


ccr     made 
Ke'neslan." 

Under  Nixonlan  management,  the  US.  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  worsened.  Dollars 
poured  out  of  the  country,  and  on  Aug.  15, 
1971,  as  part  of  the  "New  Economic  Policy," 

^ ^   „__ Mr.  Nixon  slammed  shut  the  gold  window.  -  -  .,  .«.»«-»< 

mere  intellectual  abstraction,  but  the  basis      refusing  to  pay  out  any  more  gold  to  for-     ""  Oalierles  In  New  Vork.  The  Impact  u« 
for  shared  prosperity  and  growth.  eign  claimants  in  exchange  lor  their  surplus     P^'^^  *^"'^  dramatic.  As  Randall  Hlnshaw  of 

The    reconstructed    world    moneUry    ays-      dollars.  Nevertheless,  overvalued  dollars  con-     *^2*'^«"'°"*  °^a<*"at«  School  has  found,  the 
ten    was    founded   on    the   strength    of   the      tinned  to  gush  out  as  expectations  of  what     ^"^'■'^  °^  devaluation  was  immediate  on  prl- 

would  once  have  been  unthinkable— a  dol-      "''*''''  "'"''" ^   " 

lar  devaluation — grew.  Finally,  on  Dec  18, 
1971,  at  an  extraordinary  monetary  confer- 
ence at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  m 
Washington,  held  amid  the  trappings  and 
relics  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  Amer- 
ican technology,  the  dollar  was  devalued  by 


American  economy,  on  the  strength  of  the 
dollar  and  on  the  deficits  in  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments.  Therein  lay  a 
serious  contradiction:  A  strong  dollar  and 
chronic  deficits  In  the  United  States  bal- 
ance of  payments  would  In  time  prove  to  be 
incompatible:  either  the  dollar  would  weak- 
en or  the  American  deficits  would  have  to  be 
ended.  There  wa^  a  further  contradiction: 
If  the  American  deflcts  ended,  the  flow  of 
dollars  that  was  providing  the  monetary  re- 
serves for  world  economic  expansion  would 
also  cease. 

In  fact,  when  the  United  States  decided 
In  the  late  nineteen- fifties  that  the  recon- 
struction period  was  over,  it  turned  out  to  be 
extremely  hard  to  end  the  deficits.  One  rea- 
son was  that  the  United  States  was  reluc- 
tant to  give  up  its  role  as  leader  of  the  non- 
Communist  world.  The  20th  century  had  ac- 
quired the  billing,  at  least  in  the  United 
States,  as  "the  American  century."  Both  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  wars  signified  Ameri- 
can determination  to  carry  the  "free-world's 
burdens"— the  equivalent  of  Britain's 
"white-man's  burden"  a  century  earlier. 

America's  persl.-itent  payments  deficits 
were  not  due  solely  to  Its  military  actions 
and  economic  aid  programs.  Of  growing  im- 
portance, as  the  deficits  went  on  year  after 
year,  was  the  overvaluation  of  the  United 
States  dollar  in  relation  to  gold  and  to  other 
currencies.  This  hurt  American  exports  and 
made  imports,  as  well  as  tr.ivel  and  foreign 
investment,  cheaper  for  Americans.  So  the 
mtgratloQ  of  American  business  overseas 
went    on    apace,    with    corporations    using 


mary  pi-oducts.  such  as  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials^^ but  more  gradual  on  the  prices  of 
manufactured  goods  such  as  automobUes 
and  tractors,  especially  under  then  existing 
price  controls.  However,  as  the  prices  of  such 
basic  internationally  traded  raw-material 
inputs*  as  iron  and  steel,  copper,   alnml- 


8  per  cent.  "      ^""^'  ^'"c.  lead  and  plastics  have  risen,  so 

The  object  of  the  Smithsonian  conference,     "*^'*'  J***  prices  of  autos.  tractors  and  other 
from  the  American  standpoint,  was  to  de-      ™»"'actured  goods.  And  when  price  con- 


value  the  dollar  enough  to  produce  equilib- 
rium, or.  if  possible,  a  big  surplus,  in  the 
.American  balance  of  payments.  This  would. 
It  was  hoped,  restore  American  economic 
pc-wer  and  prestige;  it  would  also  save  the 
"dollar  standard."  with  the  United  States  as 
kingpin  of  tne  world  monetary  system.  For 
this  reason  the  Nixon  Administration  was, 
somewhat  paradoxically,  eager  not  to  *'de- 
volue  the  dollar"  ofnclally.  but  to  make  other 
Governments  upvalue  their  currencies. 

Logically,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  dif- 
ference between  devaluing  one  currency  and 
upvaluing  others  in  relation  to  it — and  In- 
deed there  Is  virtually  none.  However,  there 
^  as  one  important  difference.  The  dollar  had 
been  regarded  as  the  fl.ted  star  of  the  world 
monetary  system,  the  star  around  which  all 
the  other  national  currencies  revolved.  For 
the  dollar  to  chaiige  Its  own  value — to  be 
devalued  in  relation  to  other  currencies  and 
to  gold— would  symbolize  a  radical  change 
in  the  conception  of  the  world  monetary 
order,  like  the  Copernlcan  revolution  In 
which  the  earth  was  no  longer  seen  as  the 
unchanging  center  of  the  universe. 

After  the  SmittuoLlan  devaluation  of  the 


trols  were  Ilf-ed.  the  prices  of  industrial 
poods  soared. 

i,,?,?.',','™,!'^;  "''  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
initially  had  a  perverse  effect  on  the  United 
States  balance  of  trade  and  payments.  Econo- 
mists had  expected  some  lag.  but  it  lasted 
loiiger  than  it  was  supposed  to.  Indeed,  the 
dollar  outflow  quickened.  The  reason  was  the 
devaluation  Increased  the  dollar  price  of  im- 
ports more  than  it  reduced  the  lofuinc  of  im- 
ports, especially  as  the  American  economy 
was  expanding  more  rapidly  and  sucking  In 
more  Imports.  Simultaneously,  devaluation 
cut  the  dollar  price  of  American  exports 
causing  foreign  demand  for  cheaper  Ameri- 
can goods  to  boom;  but  the  United  States 
Imposed  export  controls  on  soybeans  and 
other  agricultural  goods,  restricting  the  rise 
of  its  earnings  abroad.  Even  more  Important, 
booming  demand  at  home  restricted  the 
growth  of  United  States  exports.  Hence  the 
American  trade  position  worsened  In  1972, 
and  dollars  continued  to  flow  overseas  to 
cover  the  paymenu  gap.  The  basic  United 
States  blunder  was  to  think  it  could  nm  a 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  without  flrst  slow- 
ing the  economy.  It  did  Just  the  reverse— 
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coupling  devaluation  with  strong  fiscal  and 
monetary  stimulus. 

The  flxed-exchange-rate  system  could  not 
survive  the  continuing  dollar  outflow.  In  early 
i973.  there  was  a  second  dollar  devaluation, 
-imountlng  to  10  per  cent,  following  a  dra- 
matic around-the-world  Bight  by  Under  Sec- 
ielary  of  the  Treasury  Paul  Volcker.  But  in- 
stead of  calming  the  foreign-exchange  mar- 
Kels.  it  rolled  them  further.  And  in  late  Feb- 
ruary and  earjy  March,  dollars  began  to  flood 
into  West  Germany  because  the  mark  looked 
l:ke  the  safest  port  in  a  storm.  The  German 
central  bank  took  in  over  t3  bUlion  a  day, 
paying  out  marks  to  all  comers  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  mark's  exchange  rate  from 
rising.  After  dishing  our  more  than  SIO  bil- 
lion worth  of  marks.  German  monetary  ofll- 
clals  Anally  grew  frightened  of  mflation  and 
threw  in  the  sponge.  They  stopped  defending 
I  he  fixed  exchange  rate  between  the  dollar 
and  the  mark;  so  the  mark  floated  upward, 
and  the  dollar  floated  downward. 

The  Bretton  Woods  fixed-rate  system  was 
dead;  the  whole  world  monetary  system  was 
afloat.  But  inflation  was  anything  but  dead. 

The  loss  of  respect  for  the  doUar.  the  key 
currency  of  the  world  monetary  system, 
brought  on  a  flight  from  all  currencies  Into 
anything    precious   and    scarce    that    would 

hold  its  value  in  a  time  of  moneUry  crisis 

gold,  silver,  platinum  and  many  other  com- 
modities. Overnight  it  seemed  as  though  the 
Club  of  Rome's  long-range  forecasts  of  the 
exhaustion  of  world  resources  were  coming 
true  In  a  rush,  with  soaring  prices  the  fever 
gauge  of  commodity  shortages. 

Accidents  of  nature  fed  the  commodity  m- 
flaUon  One  of  the  weirdest  was  the  disap- 
pearance of  anchovies  off  the  coast  of  Peru 
Why  thu  happened  is  still  unclear.  One 
theory  is  that  the  cause  was  the  1972-73  in- 
vasion of  a  warm-water  current  called  El 
Niflo.  which  upset  the  ecology  of  the  cold- 
water  Humboldt  Current,  drastically  reduc- 
ing the  supply  of  plankton  and  other  nutrl- 
enU  In  which  the  anchovies  feed,  ^^ost  ma- 
rine biologists  doubt  this,  pointing  out  that 
El  Nii^o  comes  roughly  every  seven  years — 
it  had  last  arrived  in  1957  and  1962— but  had 
not  earlier  seriously  damaged  the  anchovy 
stock.  Did  an  Influx  of  predators  eat  the 
spawn?  Were  the  young  fish  blown  into  hos- 
tile waters?  Nobody  really  knows  Whatever 
the  explanation,  as  Morgan  Guaranty  Bank 
economists  correctly  stressed.  Peru's  anchovy 
catch  fell  from  more  than  10  muilon  tons  to 
2  million  tons  in  1873.  wiping  out  a  critical 
part  of  the  world's  flshmeal  supply,  which  is 
used  to  feed  livestock. 

Bad  growing  weather  for  cereals,  the  fail- 
ure ot  much  of  the  Soviet  crop,  the  massive 
Soviet-American  wheat  deal — a  key  element 
in  detente— exacerbated  the  commodity  in- 
flation. But   the  over-all   inflationary  trend 
wa«  no  fluke    Ail  nations  were  in  a  simul- 
taneous boom,  and  world  demand  was  out- 
running   supply     The    perception    of    rising 
prices  was  transmogrified,  as  inevitably  hap- 
pens when   an   inflation   lasts  long  enough 
Into  a  public  perception  that  paper  money  is 
losing  value  and  Is  nol  worth  holding  Specu- 
lators rushed  from  currencies  into  commodi- 
ties. By  October  of   1973.  world  commodity 
prices  had  more  than  doubled  from  the  start 
of  the  year   And  then,  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  Tom  Kippur  war  in  the  Middle  East   the 
Arabs  launched  their  oil  weapon  against  the 
West- 
World  commodity  Inflation  had  given  the 
cjl   producers  both  the  motivation  and  the 
cpportunlty  to  boost  their  prices  sky  high 
The   rising   cost   of   imports   to   the  Arabs' 
Iranians  and  other  ou-producmg  states  the 
rapidly  growing  demand  for  oil    thanks  to 
ihe  simultaneous  boom  in  all  the  major  in- 
dustrial   countries,     the    disappearance    of 
•American  buffer  stocks  of  oil— all  these  fac- 
tors gave  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting   Countries,    which    includes    Saudi 
Arabia.  Kuwait.  Abu  Dbabl,  Iran,  Libya.  Iraq 
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Algeria,  Qatar,  Indonesia.  Venezuela,  Nigeria 
and  Ecuador,  the  golden  opportunity  for  a 
financial  killing. 

The  Arab  ou  embargo,  designed  to  induce 
the  Western  powers  to  force  Israel  to  yield 
to  Arab  demands,  cut  the  world  oil  supply 
at  the  critical  moment,  threw  the  Western 
allies  into  disarray  m  a  mad  scramble  for  oil 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  fourfold  increase 
in  oil  prices.  The  price  In  the  Persian  Gulf 
was  Jacked  up  from  about  »2.10  a  barrel  to 
M  a  bartel  That  meant  the  greatest  single 
financial  coup  m  history— a  «70-billlon  haul 
by  the  oil  producers  in  a  single  year.  In  1975, 
their  extra  take  will  amount  to  tSO-billlon 
And,  if  oil  prices  hold,  they  wUI  be  taking 
in  over  »I00-bllllon  a  year— year  after  year. 
The  World  Bank  estimates  that  by  1980  the 
Oil-producing  countries'  holdings  of  liquid 
surplus  capital  wiU  total  «400-bllllon.  This 
would  mean  that  Just  six  years  from  now 
they  will  hold  at  least  70  per  cent  of  the 
world's  total  monetary  reserves. 

The  fantastic  transfer  of  money  to  the  oU- 
produclng  sMtes  has  created  an  unprece- 
dented shock  for  the  world  ecomjmy.  That 
shock  is.  paradoxically,  both  Inflationary  and 
contractionary.  The  huge  increase  In  oil 
prices  and  paymenu  worsens  Inflation  in  the 
Lnlted  States.  Japan  and  Western  Etuope  by 
increasing  both  living  costs  and  costs  of  pro- 
duction. It  puts  powerful  pressure,  both  di- 
rect and  indirect,  upon  the  industrial  and 
the  developing  countries  to  Increase  their  ex- 
port prices,  m  order  to  cover  their  oil  deflcits 
To  be  sure,  high  prices  are  bringing  out  more 
Oil  and  curbing  demand.  There  Is  now  there- 
fore, some  downward  pressure  on  prices  The 
crucial  issue  Is  whether  the  international  oil 
c.irtel  will  hang  together,  even  it  this  means 
cutting  production  to  hold  up  prlces. 

At  the  same  time,  the  enormous  transfer 
of  funds  to  the  oil  producers  can  choke  off 
consumption  and  productive  Investment  m 
the  West.  The  bulld-up  of  Arab  holdings,  and 
the  huge  deflcits  that  are  theu-  counterpart 
could  cause  a  breakdown  in  the  world  mone- 
tary system. 

Prof  Richard  Cooper  of  Tale  says  It  is  as 
though  the  Shah  ot  Iran,  the  King  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  others  had  levied  an  annual 
tax  amounting  to  »70-blllion  a  year  upon 
the  rest  ot  the  world.  Such  a  tax  increase 
as  modern  economic  theory  teaches  us  will 
have  a  contractionary  effect  on  naOonal 
economies  unless  the  money  collected  is  put 
back  into  the  economies  from  which  It  is 
collected  in  the  form  of  expenditures  on  con- 
sumer goods  or  capital  goods.  If  the  major 
share  of  "oil  taxes"  collected  by  foreign 
Governments  is  not  respent  or  reinvested 
in  production,  it  will  choke  off  output  and 
income  in  the  oil-importing  countries  Some 
nations— those  that  are  the  best  investment 
bets— will  receive  major  shares  of  the  oil 
money  back;  that  Is  likely  to  be  true  of  the 
United  States  and  West  Oermanv.  others 
less  creditworthy.  wlU  suffer  huge  deflcits- 
that  IS  already  true  of  Italy,  and  It  could  be 
true  of  many  others.  The  nations  of  the  West 
could  fall  into  economic  warfare,  each  fight- 
ing to  reduce  i»  own  deflclt.  and  blocking 
imports  or  depreciating  its  currency  to  do 
so.  Competitive  deflation  could  bring  on  a 
world  depression.  The  most  agonizing  peril 
faces  Ihe  poor,  developing  countries  whosa 
markets  would  contract  drastically. 

For  those  nations  caught  with  the  woret 
deficlu.  there  will  be  severe  risks  of  de- 
faults on  their  foreign  obligations.  This  is 
precisely  the  Italian  situation  now  In  the 
past  two  years,  the  Italians  have  borrowed 
more  than  tio-billlon  In  the  so-called  Euro- 
currency  market,  taking  funds  from  syn- 
dicates or  prtvate  lenders  on  the  credit  of 
Italian  state-owned  utilities  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  With  the  Italian  balance- 
of-payments  deflclt  running  at  a  rate  of 
more  than  «l-bllllon  a  month.  Italv  Is  having 
trouble  raising  more  money  abroad.  Its  gold 
reserves    would    barely   last    a    year.   U    the 
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Italians — and  a  few  other  goverxunenta  with 
heavy  balance-of-paymenu  deficits — should 
default  on  their  debts,  some  of  the  biggest 
and  seemingly  strongest  private  financial 
liistltuttons  all  over  the  world  would  lose 
hundreds  of  mlUlons  ot  dollars,  and  the  en- 
tire world  financial  system  would  be  m 
Jeopardy. 

Once  again,  rs  in  1929-31.  the  world  is  fac- 
ing the  danger  of  a  liquidity  crisis,  which 
simply  put.  is  Ihe  inabUlty  ot  financial  insti- 
tutions or  governments  to  meet  their  current 
debts  Such  a  crisis,  it  it  hit  two  or  more 
countries  simultaneously,  could  race  like 
greased  lightning  through  the  enure  world 
financial  system.  That  was  what  happened  In 
1931  when  the  Austrian  CredilanjfafI  failed 
It  was  the  breakdown  of  the  world  moneUry 
system  In  1931  that  turned  the  sharp  1939-30 
recession  Into  the  worst  depression  to  his. 
tory.  Not  even  Keynes  expected  the  night- 
mare that  began  to  1931.  It  is  this  kind  of 
International  catastrophe  we  must  prevent 
now. 

But  how?  There  are  many  ways  to  do  It, 
but  the  above  account  of  how  we  got  where 
we  are  today  suggests  the  main  elements  es- 
sential to  a  solution; 

First,  (fie  Vnttrt  Statet,  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  muit  recognlte  that  they  are  all 
in  the  same  boat,  and  must  either  irork  lo- 
ffether  or  they  wilt  sink  together. 

The  United  sutes  cannot  dlcute  to  the 
others;  it  does  nol  have  the  povter  to  do  so 
and  It  would  only  defeat  its  own  purposes 
if  It  tried.  What  Is  needed  now  Is  genuinely 
shared  leadership  and  the  forging  of  a  spirit 
comparable  to  that  achieved  in  wartime— 
and  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  world  after 
the  last  war. 

Secomf.  this  cooperation  must  immediately 
take  the  form  of  prefentinp  onj»  single  eoun- 
try.  or  its  major  financial  institutions  from 
going  under. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  in  the  United  States 
are  not  already  suffermg  from  a  major  do- 
mestic financial  panic  is  that  our  central 
bank,  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  has  been 
prepared  to  rescue  any  major  financial  in- 
stitution that  gets  into  serious  trouble  as 
It  has  done  this  year  In  the  case  of  the  Frank- 
lin National  Bank  of  New  York  Interna- 
tionally, we  do  not  yet  have  a  "lender  of  last 
resort."  Some  national  central  banks  have 
met  in  Basel.  Switzerland,  to  work  out  plana 
for  rescuing  endangered  financial  institu- 
tions, though  not  all  central  banks  have 
Jotoed  the  effort  and  it  is  not  yet  clear  how 
far  those  partldpattog  are  ready  to  go  The 
nations  of  the  Western  world  and  Japan 
should  either  create  an  international  lend- 
ing agency  ot  last  resort,  or  transform  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  into  a  true 
world  central  hank  that  can  rescue  major 
financial  institutions  and  nations  them- 
selves from  financial  collapse 

Third,  the  vorld  monetary  system  mu^t  be 
restored  to  equilibrium 

The  most  Important  single  step  toward 
that  end  would  be  a  significant  reduction  in 
the  price  of  oil.  which  would  reduce  the  im- 
balance of  payments  between  the  oil-im- 
porting and  oil-exporttog  countries  The  oil- 
importlng  countries  should  develop  a  broad 
strategy  to  bring  down  the  price,  a  strategy 
that  should  include:  an  effective  conserva- 
tion program  to  reduce  the  demand  for  oil: 
an  accelerated  program  to  develop  other 
energy  technologies:  a  warning  that  If 
necessary,  the  United  Stales  and  Ite  allies  are 
prepared  to  withhold  trade  and  the  man- 
agerial and  technological  skills  the  oil-ex- 
porting countries  want  for  their  own 
economic  development;  and  a  Kfusal  by  this 
country  and  its  allies  to  provide  arma  if  the 
oil-producing  states  persist  In  threat»ntag 
Western  economic   stability. 

But  if  the  ou-produdng  countriK  are  will- 
tog  to  work  with  the  West  for  world  stability 
and  their  own  development,  the  United 
States  and  Ita  partners  should  extend  the 
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liai.d  ot  friendship  to  them.  It  ihovL'd  fnelll- 
taCe  expamlon  of  their  trade  and  foreign 
lavestment.  the  •"recycling"  of  oH  dollars. 

Fourth,  the  Western  nations  must  aioid 
10  c  t'te  pJup-jr  the  bpffffar-my-ncighhor  poli- 
^'•■i  that  ticfpcd  de<it'oy  irorld  trade  in  the 
I'-.'  .io. 

3ucli  policies  hroAB  the  world  hjCo  hostile 
iradiutf  Woes.  tncUidln?  the  nationii  thnt 
Jilued  in  Xazl  Gcrmanys  biirter  and  rlgged- 
e-xchange  rate  deals  and  Japan's  .^sian  Co- 
Prosperitr  Sphere.  The  Western  notions  must 
reinforce  their  Uijerol  trading  policies,  ban- 
ning both  import  and  export  controU.  They 
mu.st  hold  their  markets  open  to  one  another 
and  seek  particularly  to  create  markets  for 
the  stirpUis  and  distress  gomis  of  nations 
th»t  ge*  Into  severe  biUance-of-parmcnis 
trp\ible. 

The  n.-\*ion8  should  ft!so  forswear  re^wrt- 
ing  to  competitive  devaluations  of  their  cur- 
rencies aimed  at  fining  a  trading  advantage 
over  one  another.  They  must  coordinate  their 
flacal  aiid  monetary  policies  to  avoid  ccm- 
petlttve  deBatlons  that  could  bring  on 
world  depression.  The  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomle  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OEC  D.»  provider  a  forum  for  the  Joint  re- 
view of  national  policies:  thb  process  should 
b»  -strengthened  to  ensure  that  world  em- 
ployment and  trade  are  mutually  s\istalned 
Millie  the  world  monetary  system  remain!: 
chnotlc.  It  would  be  madness  to  try  to 
repcg  exchanges  mie?;  floating  rates  have 
reduced  the  massive  money  flows  from  one 
currency  to  another  thnt  propagated  world 
Inflation  In  time,  the  reduction  of  those 
money  flows  should  help  to  brlns  world  In- 
flation under  control  and  enable  exchan^'e 
rates  to  stabilize.  But  the  nations  mnst  work 
toward  stflMlity:  a  **i:rfat  leap  fcrward" 
or  backward— could  t>e  dlsa-ttious. 

Fifth,  nations  must  resolve  to  clieck  their 
domeotic  inflations,  controlling  the  exces" 
claims  of  speviai-i'iterest  groups  :hn[  are 
its  roo^  cause. 

Inflation,  while  cc-mmunirHted  ituerua- 
tionally.  originates  basically  from  domestic 
sources.  This  is  one  reason  why  rates  of  in- 
flation vary  so  much  from  country  to  coun- 
try. There  Is  no  monetary  formuln  or  tech- 
nical solution  that  wl)i  provide  Govern- 
ments with  the  political  courage  and  the 
economic  sltills  to  reduce  the  exessive  de- 
mands that  propel  domestic  Inflation.  Gov- 
ernments must  resist  the  multitude  of  spe- 
clal-liilerest  pressures  that  dirrort  or  waste 
resoTirces— as  In  the  multibilllon-doDar 
military  programs  which  exacerbate  Inflation 
and.  even  more  ominously.  Increase  the  dan- 
ger of  arms  races  and  war  itself. 

Under  the  sway  of  Keynesian  economic 
tlicory.  inflation  has  been  regarded  by  most 
cou'empornrj-  economls*.-;  as  a  "techiilcaV 
problem  resulting  from  a  gap  between  the 
esce>s  demand  for  all  good?  and  services 
nnd  whnt  the  economy  is  capable  ot  prodiie- 
ing  at  existing  prices.  The  basic  remedy  has 
been  to  clo.se  that  inflationary  gap  hy  reduc- 
ing total  demand,  whether  by  tax  increases, 
cuts  in  Government  spending  or  by  making 
lcs6  money  and  tredu  available  to  the  prl- 
voie  economy. 

It  has  become  clear  tiiat  the  problem  of 
stopping  Deflation  is  not  technical  but 
political  in  the  large,  systemic  sense.  Infla- 
tion is  a  consequence  of  the  way  mAS^We. 
Dri:aaUat;ocoI.  pressure-group  economies 
operate.  Tl«  mUitary-iiKlustrial  complex  ts 
only  the  most  celebrated  example  of  the 
special  Interests  which  capture  a  huge  share 
of  national  resources  and  give  less  produc- 
tivity In  e-xchange.  Other  groups  that  have 
won  ipeclal  beucfiu  and  protection  from 
Ctorernment— whether  in  the  form  of  aub- 
stlics.  htige  approprutlons.  tax  breaks, 
tariff*.  Import  quotas  or  other  rules  Ihnlting 
loreign  or  domestic  competition— include  the 
oil  Industry,  the  marltUtie  Industry,  civil 
i>vuition.  the  ttlgbway-buildlng  industry  and 
!'•.  supporters,  dalr?-  producers,  wheat  lorm- 
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crs,  cattlemen,  s'eel  producers  and  toxtUe 
producers.  Labor  unions  fight  for  a  groir- 
Ing  share  of  the  rational  pie  partly  by  back. 
Ing  the  demands  for  special  favors  and  pro- 
tection of  the  industries  that  employ  them 
and  partly  by  waging  Flde-contests  with 
managements  for  a  bigger  slice  of  the  take. 

The  presstire-group  economy  not  only 
breeds  Inflation  but  biases  national  choices 
ou  iWiflt  Is  produced  and  by  whom,  and  how 
income  Is  distributed  Political  power  shapes 
the  national  use  of  resources  and  has  a  major 
influence  on  who  gets  what.  This  may  be 
the  major  long-run  lesson  ot  that  political 
fiasco  whose  code  name  is  Watergate. 

An  cffertn-e  program  against  Inflation  must 
be  one  thnt  f.ices  up  to  the  neces,slty  of 
curbing  the  power  of  the  special  Intercsl.s 
and  removing  their  corruptUig  Influence  on 
Government  or,  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
curbing  the  efforts  of  Government  oB!clals  to 
Invlre  brlties  In  exchange  for  favors  as  a 
means  ot  consolidating  political  power  lu  a 
corporate  state.  The  old-style.  Islssez-falrc 
capltalum  Ls  dead.  Vet  the  mixed  economy— 
that  Is.  the  mixture  ot  Government  and 
prl\-ale  Interests  that  has  replaced  It— needs 
better  methods  of  harmonizing  competing 
group  pressures  In  a  nonlnflatlonary  way  and 
of  culdlng  the  economy  to  serve  broad  social 
needs  such  as  protection  of  the  envlron- 
me;it.  development  ot  crucially  needed 
energy,  and  provision  of  medical  care 
education  and  other  vital  services. 

SpeclHcally.  this  nation  and  other  cnpUal- 
m  dcniocnctes  need  an  incomes  policy,  a 
means  ot  regulating  the  gro»-lng  Income 
claim.-  of  contending  groups,  together  with 
their  ,i--:eoS  to  money  and  credit  through 
the  banking  system.  In  periods  of  monetary 
tlkhiiieo?  inj  very  high  Interest  such  as  the 
present,  the  hiequitles  of  only  general  con- 
trols on  loouey  and  credit  become  obvious, 
lu  the  most  po»  erful  hnaucial  groups  drain 
funds  away  from  the  least  powerful. 

Similarly,  this  nation  and  mauj-  others 
need  more  etfeciive  and  democratic  ways  of 
planning  their  long-run  social  and  economic 
development.  Increasing  the  supply  of  re- 
sources, hiunan  and  material,  and  In  the  pro- 
portions needed,  is  essenliiil  to  curbing  In- 
flation In  a  iva.v  thai  will  not  require  pe- 
riodic bouts  of  recession,  depression  and  high 
unemployment. 

In  ail  Increasingly  integrated  world  econ- 
omv,  such  program.'  need  to  be  mternatlonal 
nnd  not  merely  national  In  scope.  Yet  the 
time  for  supranational  government  is  not 
yet.  The  fundamental  decisions  needed  to 
gel  the  world  through  the  current  economic 
crLsis.  which  could  become  a  world  political 
crisis  as  well,  still  must  be  taken  at  the 
n.itlonal  level.  Is  such  on  effort  to  restore 
world  economic  order  polltlcallv  feasible  and 
realistic!  It  had  better  be.  The  potential 
tragedy  or  the  moment  Is  that  all  the  Oov- 
ernmeuts  of  the  jiujor  democracies  are  In 
a  weakened  state— weakened  in  large  degree 
bv  the  socially  and  politically  debilitating 
effect  of  inflation  Itself.  And'  the  crisis  of 
leadership  and  moral  authority  is  perhaps 
greatest  of  all  in  the  United  States,  on  which 
any  coordinated  action  program  among  the 
Atlantic  nations  and  Japan  must  still  de- 
pend.  We  know  what  we  must  do:  the  Issue 
no*  is  whether  ive  have  the  will  and  the 
unity  todn  It. 
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TR.\DE  REFORM 


M:.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  today  re- 
sumes markup  on  one  of  the  most  vital 
measures  before  the  93d  Congress,  the 
Trade  Reform  Act.  I  am  pleased  by  this 
action  because  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
about  the  potential  consequences  of  our 
failure  to  pas.t  a  trade  bill. 

At  no  time  since  the  1930'5  have  ne 


faced  a  greater  peacetime  economic 
crisis.  The  post-war  world  economic  re- 
gime has  broken  dotra;  our  coUectlve 
economic  institutions  have  proven  to  be 
weak  and  outmoded  in  the  face  of  recent 
events. 

Widespread  inflation,  payments  de- 
ficits and  deceleration  of  growth  threat- 
en the  economies  of  all  the  leading  West- 
ern democracies. 

Under  mounUng  internal  pressure  lo 
resort  to  protectionist  policies,  our  ma- 
jor trading  partners  are  clinging  to  the 
hope  that  multilateral  negotiations  on 
trade  and  monetai-y  Lssues  can  bring  ii.s 
through  the  present  crisis.  Onlv  If  these 
negotiations  proceed,  will  GATT  mem- 
ber nations  have  a  basis  for  resisting  de- 
mands for  trade  restrictive  measures  to 
deal  with  their  economic  problems 

It  is  the  United  States  that  Inltlallv 
proposed  and  pressed  for  action  on  a  new 
round  of  GATT  negotiations  In  the  Tokyo 
declaration  signed  last  year.  Iixmically  It 
is  the  f  aUure  of  the  United  States  to  pass 
a  trade  bill  that  has  so  far  held  up  and 
now  stands  In  the  way  of  a  meaningful 
negotiation— preclselj'  at  a  time  when 
closer  cooperation  Is  most  desiwiatelv 
needed. 

Some  have  charged  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  delay  in  the  trade  bUI  lies 
with  the  amendment  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Jackson,  which  I  have  cosponsored, 
concerning  emigration  and  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  for  the  So- 
viet Union.  I  believe  this  view  Is  false 
It  is  perfectly  proper  that  before 
granting  the  concession  of  most-favored- 
nation  status  we  should  ask  the  Soviet 
Union  to  live  up  to  Its  international  com- 
mitments in  this  area  of  human  rights. 
Tills  Is  not  a  question  of  being  anti-So- 
viet or  of  seeking  to  interfere  in  internal 
affairs.  The  International  Declaration  on 
Human  Rights  makes  clear  that  emigra- 
tion is  not  merely  an  Internal  matter. 
The  right  of  Sortet  Jews  to  emigrate  free 
of  harassment  is  as  Important  to  Amer- 
icans as  any  number  of  other  concessions 
we  have  sought  from  the  Soviets  in  nego- 
tiations such  as  the  Conference  on  Euro- 
pean Security  and  the  Berlin  negotia- 
tions. 

Second.  It  was  the  strategy  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  tie  together  the  most- 
favored-nation  issue  and  other  urgent 
aspects  ot  the  trade  bill.  Moreover,  once 
the  amendment  was  Introduced,  it  wa.s 
the  administration  that  let  the  issue  of 
emigration  languish  before  taking  seri- 
ous steps  to  negotiate  a  solution. 

I  am  encouraged  by  repoi-ts  that  the 
administration  is  making  a  serious  effort 
In  this  regard  and  that  progress  is  being 
made.  I  hope  a  satisfactor>'  agreement 
on  this  point  can  be  concluded  promptly. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  a  successful 
outcome  will  be  most  facilitated  If  we  In 
the  Congress  steadfastly  support  the 
principle  of  the  right  to  emigrate  and  the 
end  to  harassment. 

Global  Inflation  cannot  be  stopped  bv 
the  policies  of  individual  countries  alone 
During  the  first  half  of  1974  nearly  all  of 
the  major  industrialised  and  developing 
countries  represented  in  the  GATT  suf- 
fei-ed  from  cata.strophic  rates  of  Infla- 
tion. The  unprecedented  11  percent 
peacetime  rate  In  the  United  States,  con- 
sidered horrifying  by  American  citizens. 
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must  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  25  per- 
cent inflation  in  Japan,  18  percent  in 
Italy.  14  percent  In  Britain,  and  13  per- 
cent in  France. 

A  quadrupling  in  the  cost  of  oil,  forced 
upon  consuming  countries  by  tlie  petro- 
leum producers  cartel,  has  contributed 
both  to  runaway  inflation  and  to  mas- 
sive payments  deficits  throughout  the 
world. 

From  a  $3  billion  balance-of-payments 
surplus  in  1973,  the  United  States  has 
moved  to  a  $2  billion  deficit  in  the  first 
half  of  1974.  Japan  has  moved  from  a 
$6  billion  surplus  to  a  $6  bUlion  deficit: 
and  Britain  and  Italy  are  both  running 
at  deficits  of  $8  bUlion  or  more. 

The  enormous  shift  of  money  into  the 
hands  of  the  oil  producers  places  an  un- 
precedented strain  on  the  world's  fi- 
nancial institutions.  This  year  alone  oil- 
consuming  coimtries  will  "have  accumu- 
lated current  account  deficits  with  Arab 
nations  of  up  to  $60  billion.  The  result  is 
tmcertainty,  speculation,  and  instability 
in  importing  countries.  This  tempts 
countries  to  try  to  restore  their  trade 
balances  through  nationalistic  policies, 
to  limit  their  imports,  and  artificially  ex- 
pand exports.  The  only  way  to  head  off 
such  actions  is  through  multilateral 
trade  negotiations. 

Thus  the  deeper  consequences  of  the 
oU  crisis  last  year  are  being  felt  in  di- 
verse and  alarming  ways,  long  after  the 
imtial  shock  of  higher  energy  costs  has 
passed. 
That  the  boom  experienced  in  the  last 

2  years  will  be  replaced  by  a  global  bust 

triggered  by  coUapse  of  lenders,  like  the 
Herstatt  Bank  of  Cologne  or  Franklin 
NaUonal  in  the  United  States,  or  by  ex- 
cessive restraints  on  growth  by  member 
nations — is  still  a  serious  danger. 

Added  to  these  problems,  we  face  an- 
other threat  resulting  from  the  prolifer- 
ation of  cartels  among  raw  materials 
suppliers. 

Eight  months  ago,  I  warned  of  the 
danger  that  other  commodity  producers 
might  seek  to  follow  the  example  set  by 
>?*.  ■*''*''*  ''y  forming  cartels  to  boost 
their  prices.  Since  then,  there  has  been 
disturbing  evidence  of  the  prediction's 
coming  true. 

Bauxite  producers  have  combined  to 
create  the  International  Bauxite  As- 
sociation, setting  the  stage  for  Jamaica 
to  press  for  a  600  per  cent  increase  in  its 
earnings. 

Through  the  International  Council  of 
Copper  Exporting  Countries,  copper  ex- 
porters are  now  pressing  for  greater  con- 
trol of  the  market. 

Phosphate  producers  have  achieved  a 
threefold  increase  in  prices,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Tin  Agreement 
are  seeking  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  the 
floor  price  for  tin. 

Coffee  producers  are  starting  to  domi- 
nate markets,  and  other  commodity  pro- 
ducers may  soon  join  the  stampede  to- 
ward cartelization. 

In  an  era  marked  by  spreading  short- 
ages of  food  and  raw  materials,  there  is 
a  high  likelihood  for  success  of  efforts  to 
drive  prices  higher  by  limiting  produc- 
tion of  critical  commodities. 

And  as  Ambassador  Eberie  told  the 
Joint   Economic    Committee   the   other 
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day.  the  existing  GATT  articles  are  "vir- 
tually worthless"  in  attempting  to  deal 
with  collusion  among  raw  materials  sun- 
pliers. 

In  riew  of  the  disarray  within  the 
worid  community,  some  observers  In  the 
United  States  have  argued  that  we 
should  be  pleased  that  conditions  are  not 
worse  and  that  our  major  trading  part- 
ners have  for  the  most  part  resisted  the 
temptation  toward  isolationism. 

They  point  toward  the  temporary 
standstill  agreement  signed  bv  OECD 
members  in  July  and  the  pledge  signed 
by  the  Committee  of  Twenty  of  the  IMP 
to  refrain  from  trade-restrictive  steps 
to  Illustrate  the  desire  for  cooperative 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  Inflation  and 
recession. 

Indeed  the  recent  GATT  XXIV-6 
agreement  to  provide  compensation  for 
US.  losses  from  expansion  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  the  withdrawal  of  dairy 
export  subsidies  by  the  Etu-opean  Com- 
munity offer  tangible  evidence  of 
cooperation. 

But  I  suggest  that  these  actions  reflect 
certain  knowledge  that  without  imme- 
diate action  to  permit  full  scale  nego- 
tiations on  trade,  a  dangerous  retreat 
to  protectionism  cannot  be  avoided. 
There  is  thus  an  acute  sense  of  despera- 
tion underlying  the  calls  by  the  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  for  progress  on  trade 
In  the  case  of  Italy,  the  strain  brought 
about  by  the  oU  cost  increases  has  al- 
ready led  to  a  tax  on  Imports.  Japan, 
Canada,  and  the  Common  Market  as  a 
whole  have  similarly  imposed  new 
barriers  to  trade.  How  many  other  coun- 
tries may  be  temptea  to  restrict  imports 
while  aggressively  pushing  exports  so 
that  they  can  offset  the  high  deficits 
created  by  oil  imports? 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the 
frailty  of  cooperation  was  the  reaction 
of  consuming  countries  to  the  oU  crisis 
Willie  France  and  Japan  immediately 
rushed  to  conclude  bilateral  deals  with 
the  Arabs,  the  United  States  initially 
proposed  multilateral  cooperation  on  oU. 
In  advocating  collective  solutions  to 
energy  problems.  Secretary-  KissinEer 
warned  that: 
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plies  of  critical  raw  materials.  Under 
such  rules  both  producing  and  consum- 
ing countries  would  be  bound  by  a  code 
of  fair  conduct,  and  they  would  be  sub- 
ject to  multilateral  sanctions  if  the  rules 
were  violated. 

Economic  nationalism  may  offer  coun- 
tries short-term  solutions  to  rising  oil 
costs  and  to  the  attendant  problems  of 
inflation  and  payments  deficits.  But  over 
the  long  term  the  inevitable  result  of 
such  a  course  would  be  a  contraction  in 
trade  and  disaster  for  every  Industrial- 
ized country  that  depends  on  worid  mar- 
kets for  its  products. 

If  strong  and  stable  governments  were 
in  olBce  in  the  Western  democracies  the 
possibility  would  be  greater  that  regimes 
could  sunive  protectionist  sentiment 
But  with  either  newly  elected  leaders  or 
governments  seriously  weakened  by  re- 
cent events,  it  is  more  likely  they  cannot 
'nme  is  running  out.  If  this  year  ends 
without  approval  of  a  trade  bill  by  the 
Congress,  conditions  will  be  ripe  for  the 
collapse  of  cooperative  efforts  for  coun- 
tries to  deal  with  worldwide  economic 
problems. 

.At  stake  is  more  than  the  question  of 
import  restrictions  or  accelerating  use  of 
subsidies  to  export  unemployment  or  ex- 
port controls  to  other  countries. 

The  future  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and 
the  survival  of  democracy  itself  depend 
upon  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  and 
growing  world  economy. 

In  the  1930's  the  Congress  was  con- 
fronted with  an  economic  crisis  of  a  simi- 
lar magnitude.  Congress  failed  to  act  re- 
sponsibly and  has  ever  since  borne  the 
blame  for  a  good  part  of  the  misei-y  and 
hardship  of  the  Great  Depression 

Now  in  the  1970's  our  friends  abroad 
and  the  American  people  at  home  are 
waiting  for  the  Congress  to  act.  We  mast 
take  the  Initiative  and  pass  a  trade  bill 
that  will  give  our  negotiators  the  tools 
they  need  to  avoid  any  repetition  of  that 
global  disaster. 


AMERICA'S  mTERNATIONAL 
AIRLINES  IN  TROUBLE 


The  world  Is  threatened  with  "a  vicious 
cycle  of  competition,  autarchy,  rivalry  and 
depression  such  as  led  to  the  collapse  of 
the  world  order  In  the  thirties." 

Nevertheless,  only  a  few  months  later 
the  United  States  joined  the  scramble 
to  negotiate  bilateral  arrangements 
with  the  Arabs. 

Panic  in  reaction  to  the  oil  crisis,  as 
Fred  H.  Sanderson  recently  »amed. 
represents  a  danger  to  our  entire  multi- 
lateral trading  system.  Sanderson  said: 

If  not  stopped  In  time.  It  may  lead  to  a 
relapse  into  the  beggar-thy-nelghbor  pohcles 
of  the  1930s:  barter  deals,  competitive  de- 
valuations, trade  and  exchange  restrictions 
export  subsidies  In  various  disguises— all  iti 
a  desperate  effort  to  balance  the  books  on  oil. 

Last  December  I  proposed  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  Trade  Reform  Act 
The  amendments  are  designed  to  broadeii 
the  focus  of  the  GATT  negotlaUons  to 
deal  with  the  threat  posed  by  the  oil  cri- 
sis. These  amendments  would  direct  the 
President  to  seek  to  negotiate  new  rules 
within  GATT  governing  access  to  sup- 


I-lr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  for  .some 
time  now.  the  Congress  has  been  debat- 
ing the  question  of  the  Nation's  railroads 
We  all  agree  that  the  solution  will  prove 
costly.  The  Government  is  being  forced 
to  assume  responsibilities  that  are  un- 
precedented in  the  railroad  industry  I 
have  been  concerned  for  some  time  that  a 
similar  future  lies  ahead  for  our  airlines 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Interna- 
tional airlines.  They  face  an  immediate 
crisis  which  can  only  be  resolved  by  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  Government  and 
private  industry. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  18. 
1 974.  provided  a  most  provocative  review 
of  this  problem.  I  hope  the  Congress  and 
the  agencies  involved  can  act  expedi- 
tiously to  provide  needed  relief  to  the  in- 
ternational carriers.  If  we  fail  to  do  so 
at  this  point,  our  efforts  wiU  have  to  be 
much  greater  in  the  future.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  "Review  &  Out- 
look" column  entitled  "Red  Ink  Over  the 
Atlantic",  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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tPrt'tn  i!;c  WftU  Sirce:  Journal.  July  18.  1974] 
Rro  Ink  Oveh  the  Atlantic 
Oo.<J  Nr»-s  from  Trans  World  Airlines  It 
••"lit  lose  HOO  mlUiou  on  its  Interaational 
air  <*rTiee«  this  year  as  prev(oii3ly  forecaat. 
It  'vUl  \ohe  only  *60  mllUun  to  J70  million.  So 
buyn  TA'A  cliainnau  Cbarles  Tiniiighast  Jr., 
wljo  is  aakiag  the  government  to  gne  blm 
»T5  miUtou  to  (80  million  to  compeiLsate  for 
:lie  ii-.creased  cost  ol  jet  luel.  Pan  American 
World  Airways  asks  a  12-month  siib.=ildr  oJ 
MiM  million. 

Nfttiintlly  the  government  doesn't  -Aant  to 
give  the  flag  carriers  money.  e\en  on  the 
■leraporary  basis"  they  propose.  Nor  do  we. 
But  from  their  vantoge  point,  u  must  seem 
equitable.  After  aU.  while  the  government 
doesn't  own  the  alrlUtcs.  it  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  wlUi  running  them.  They  can'r  fly 
where  they  want  without  the  approval  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  which  must  also 
approve  rates  for  pa-ssengers  and  cargo.  They 
can't  since  November,  charge  discount  youth 
fares  as  a  way  of  building  up  their  meager 
load  laciorj.  becau.se  the  CAB  sajs  doing  to 
li  discriminatory. 

At  the  same  time,   the  U.3.  flag  carriers 
hare  to  contend  with  foreign  governments. 
Mo*:  of  their  competitors  are  substantially 
or  entirely  owned  by  governments,  which  are 
prepared  to  absorb  perpetual  losses  in  order 
to  keep  flying.  In  a  free  market,  the  almost 
300  •  increase  in  Jet  fuel  prices  since  Octo- 
ber would  have  wiped  out  many  of  Pan  Am'd 
and  TWA'5  competitors;  even  with  increased 
fares  and  reduced  demand,  the  U.S.  carriers' 
market  shares  and  load  factors  would  ha^e 
Jumped  enough  to  keep  them  healthy.  But 
With    their    government -owned    competitors 
deierminetl   to  Hy  at  all  cotts.  capacity  on 
the  A'.lantlc  route  stays  up,  the  loads '«tftv 
down,  and  the  CS.  flag  carriers  may  be  lorced 
out  of  the  buslnefcs  or  at  least  into  morrliige. 
Which  leads  to  the  question  of  whether  it 
I.?  In  the  national  Interest  to  maintain  the 
C.S.  flag  carriers  tn  theU-  present  form,  As- 
s'.tming  for  the  moment  that  the  answer  to 
this  Is  po&itlve.  the  next  question  is  what 
form  the  government  aid  should  take.  The 
airlines  contend  that  only  direct  subsidies 
»m   give   them    the    tmmediaw   relief   they 
need,  but  they  have  also  presented  a  lengthy 
shopping  list  of  things  the  government  can 
do  to  Improve  their  survivabllUv.  For  the 
mo.s:  part  these  Involve  changes  "in  varlou?i 
fare  ajid  rate  regulations,  granting  of  new 
routes  and  reslnctlng  authority  for  certain 
foreign  airUnes.  cracking  down  on  kickbacks 
and  ticket  rebating  by  foreign  airlines  nrd 
setting  charter-raie  floors. 

The  airlines  also  pouit  out  quite  accurately 
that  the  VS.  government  gives  their  foreign 
competitors  financial  assistance  that  they  are 
deviled  The  Export-Import  Bank  suTwldlzeA 
sale  tif  American-made  aircraft  to  foreign 
carriers.  The  V  S.  Postal  Service  pavs  higher 
rates  to  forelyn  carriers  to  handle  mail  than 
It  does  lo  the  U.S.  carriers.  Pan  Am  says  its 
revenue  woiUd  Increase  by  840  million  ll 
it  go:  the  higher  rates.  The  remedy  here  U. 
simple  enough:  The  Ex-Im  Bank  should  halt 
i:<  subsidies;  the  Postal  Servtr*  sl.onld  pav 
one  rate 

Direct  subsidies  should  not  even  be  con- 
sidered In  the  context  of  maintaining  the 
US  fiag  earners  in  their  present  form.  As 
long  as  the  economic  pressure  is  there,  it 
should  not  be  relieved  unui  the  carriers 
Uiemeeives  liave  taken  every  btep  ahort  of 
baiikruptty  to  reduce  the  red  inic.  lucludlng 
elimmalion  of  unprofitable  services  and  re- 
j-.ructuring  management.  While  we  readily 
affree  that  most  of  the  financial  problems 
Pan  Am  and  TWA  are  having  result  from 
covemment  actions  at  home  and  abroad. 
50CK  of  their  trouble  aurely  can  be  laid  to  a 
i»tubboro  relu.sal  to  change. 

The  fundamental  problem.  Uiough.  cannot 
lie  treated  with  either  Baud-aids  appiud  by 
\Va,-!.lni'tO!i   or   seif-iielp    bv   Patt   Am   and 
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TWA.  There  are  Just  too  many  ]ieH\-ll7  sub- 
siiUzed  carriers  splitting  up  tl>e  tuarket  and 
no  way  of  shalcing  thera  out  as  long  as  gov- 
ernments insist  on  tlirowing  resources  away 
on  them.  The  mo.it  abusive  subsidy  Is  the 
international  airport  and  alrr.-ay  user  charge, 
whereby  some  foreign  governments  collect 
steep  fees  from  Pan  Am.  TWA  and  other  alr- 
Unes.  then  through  swift  bookkeeping  turn 
the  bonanza  over  to  Its  airline. 

If  this  were  an  i^ue  involving  goods,  rather 
tlian  services.  U  S.  trade  negotiators  would  be 
able  to  make  a  stink  and  conceivably  draw 
up  agreements  to  limit  the  kinds  of  siibsidv 
involved.  With  rules,  governments  of  the 
most  competitive  flag  carriers,  those  both 
publicly  and  privately  owned,  would  have 
grounds  to  evill  the  least  efficient  from  their 
markets. 

For  the  long-term  treatment  of  the  prob- 
lem, there's  no  reason  whv  this  shouldn't  be 
done.  To  start  the  process,  the  Nlson  adinm- 
Isinitlon  should  move  the  Issue  out  of  the 
Transportation  Department,  where  it  Is  be- 
ing treated  as  a  domestic  problem,  back  to 
the  Council  on  International  Economic 
PoUcy.  Dntll  the  problem  Is  taken  away  from 
transportation  ministries  around  the  world 
and  treated  by  the  folks  who  have  to  pay 
the  blUs.  the  finance  ministries,  no  carriers 
M  ill  be  able  to  fly  the  Atlantic  In  the  lilocfc 
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NUTRITION  CONCERNS 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wouJd  like  to  ^^ommend  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture,  Environmental  and  Con- 
siuner  Protection.  Mr.  McGee  of  Wyom- 
ing, for  his  leadership  In  the  area  of  nu- 
trition. The  content  of  this  year'.'!  builget 
recommendation  reflect  hLs  understand- 
ing of  this  vitally  imiMitant  area,  and  I 
endorse  them. 

There  are  a  lew  points  of  clarification 
I  would  like  to  malie  about  the  commod- 
ity distribution  program  as  it  applies  to 
the  school  lunch,  supplemental  food  pro- 
grams, and  institutional  feeding. 

Congress,  in  passing  recent  legislation 
designed  to  furnish  commodities  to  vari- 
ous child  nutrition  programs,  stressed 
that  commodities  .shall  be  provided  "at 
traditional  levels."  This  phrase  means 
traditional  varieUes  in  their  traditional 
quantities. 

Tills  meaiLs.  for  example,  that  it 
.schools  and  institutions  received  300  mil- 
lion pounds  of  donated  flour  last  year, 
they  should  receive  the  same  amount  this 
year.  Congress  did  not  intend  to  alter  the 
traditional  ratio  in  quantities  that  has 
existed  in  the  past.  This  applies  to  all 
food  types  used  in  fiscal  year  1973.  In  no 
case  should  any  ti-aditionally  donated 
food  type,  such  as  flour,  be  eliminated 
from  the  program. 

Furthermore,  Congress  did  not  intend 
to  limit  participation  in  the  supplemental 
food  progiam  in  any  way.  The  law  clearly 
means  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  a  jiosilive  mandate  to  overcome 
any  obstacles  which  would  prevent  con- 
tinuation of  any  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram, regai'dles.';  of  its  size  and  location. 
U  a  program  is  small,  or  in  a  rural  area, 
or  both,  no  shipping  or  bo.\car  arrange- 
ments are  to  be  made  which  would  make 
their  partitipation  nioie  diSicult  titan 
tlie  larger  supplemental  programs,  or  In 
any  way  deter  their  participation.  All 
supplemental  food  programs  .sliall  receive 
the  full  supplemental  food  package  as 


described  in  the  Department's  regula- 
tions. Also,  as  part  of  maintaining;  the 
level  of  commodity  assistance  traditional 
techniques  such  as  redonation  of  com- 
modities shall  be  employed. 

Finally,  1  would  like  to  note  that  recent 
legislation  absolutely  mandates  an  ex- 
penditure of  $100  million  In  .nscal 
year  1975  for  the  special  supplemental 
food  program,  known  as  WIC— women 
infants,  and  children.  In  addition,  any 
unspent  funds  from  fiscal  year  1974  shall 
be  carried  over  and  spent  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  In  short,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  an  affirmative  obligation  to 
spend  at  least  JlOO  million  on  WIC  In 
1975  These  funds  are  available  In  sec- 
tion 32.  and  shall  either  be  taken  from 
that  fund  or  directly  appropriated  U 
they  are  taken  from  section  32,  they  shaU 
later  be  replaced,  as  the  law  states,  from 
a  supplemental  appropriation. 

This  matter  has  i-lsen  as  a  result  of 
conversaUon  with  many  Senators,  In  par- 
ticular Senator  Magntson  of  Washing- 
ton, who  expressed  his  deep  concern  and 
stressed  the  absolute  Importance  of 
spending  WIC  money  in  the  manner  I 
have  outlined  above. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  I  would  Uke 
to  thank  Senator  McGee  for  his  efforts 
In  this  area,  and  applaud  his  leadership 
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JAMES  MADISON  MEMORIAL 
BUILDING 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
last  several  months  I  have  watched  wllh 
interest  and  pride  the  progress  being 
made  on  the  new  Ubran-  of  Congress 
James  Madison  Memorial  Building  on 
First  and  Independence  Avenue  It  was 
tiierefore  with  some  surprise  that  I  read 
an  .'Associated  Press  dispatch  that  in- 
dicated a  move  was  underway  in  the 
other  body  to  take  action  to  use  the 
Madison  Building  for  general  office 
building  purposes.  Subsequently,  I  have 
seen  copies  of  a  petition  signed  bv  many 
of  my  friends  in  the  House  advocating 
use  of  part  of  the  Madison  Memorial 
Bmldir.g  for  office  space.  I  would  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  legislation 
autliorizing  construction  of  this  new 
Library  of  Congress  Building  states 
that — 

Nothing  contained  In  the  Act  .  .  .  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  use  ol  the 
third  Library  of  Congress  Btulding  ...  for 
general  office  building  purpo-ses. 

One  of  the  more  distressing  items  in 
the  Associated  Pre.*  article  was  a  quote 
that  expanded  office  space  is  far  more 
important  than  the  storage  of  books.  1 
do  not  question  the  need  for  office  space 
for  Capitol  Hill  employees,  but  I  know  a 
majority  of  Members  of  Congress  do  not 
look  upon  the  Library  of  Congress  as  a 
mas.sive  warehoasc  for  books. 

As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations.  I  am  very 
much  aware  of  the  need  of  the  Congress 
for  accurate.  coiicLse  information.  Under 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970.  the  Coiiaressional  Research  Service 
was  given  a  mandate  to  expand  its  re- 
.searcli  and  reference  -services  to  the  Con- 
Kiess.  CRS  has  made  considerable  prog- 
ress in  expanding  Its  program.s  to  make 
it  possible  to  give  Members  and  com- 


mittees of  Congress  sophisticated,  timely 
infoi-matlon.  This  would  not  be  possible 
were  It  not  for  the  books  that  are 
•stored'  in  the  Library  of  Congi-ess,  The 
recently  enacted  bill  for  budget  control 
puts  further  responsibility  on  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  Its  Information  service. 
The  Library  of  Congress  acute  need 
for  additional  space  for  staff  and  collec- 
tions has  been  well  documented  In  the 
Congress  over  the  last  decade  and  wisely 
the  Congress  made  provision  for  a  Uving 
memorial  to  James  Madison  to  serve  as  a 
Library  building. 

Congress  has  many  reasons  to  take 
pride  in  the  dedication  and  patriotism  of 
its  Members,  Its  staff,  and  the  legislative 
agencies — the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, the  Government  Printing  Office,  and 
the  Library  of  Congress.  It  Is  doubtful 
that  the  Congress  assembled  in  1800  con- 
ceived that  their  resolution  proriding  for 
the  final  move  of  the  Government  to 
Washington  and  appropriating  $5,000 
for  the  purchase  of  books  necessary  for 
the  Congress,  and  fitting  up  a  suitable 
apartment  for  them,  in  effect  estabUshed 
what  would  be  the  finest  librai-y  in  the 
world. 

It  was  during  congressional  debate  on 
the  purchase  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
Library  that  the  notion  of  a  national 
library  was  articulated.  Throughout  the 
19th  century.  Congress,  with  a  vision  sel- 
dom recognized  by  the  general  pubUc, 
sowed  the  seeds  for  a  truly  national  li- 
brary. This  Included  the  acquisition  of 
the  Smithsonian  "Deposit  "—a  collection 
of  scientific  books  from  all  over  the 
world:  the  purchase  of  the  Peter  Force 
collection  of  Americana;  the  passage 
of  a  copyright  law  In  1865  providing  for 
legal  deposit  In  the  Library  of  Congress 
of  books  and  other  librai'y  materials  and. 
In  1870,  placing  the  administration  of  the 
copyright  law  in  the  Libran-  Itself:  the 
International  exchange  resolution  pro- 
viding for  receipt  of  foreign  public  doc- 
uments; Congress  extension  of  the  use 
of  Its  Library  to  the  public:  the  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  of  fimds  for  a 
LIbrai-y  building — now  the  main  build- 
ing; and  finally.  In  1887,  enabling  legis- 
laUon  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Librarian  of  Congress,  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  would  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  operation  of  the  Library. 
and  appoint  persons  to  the  staff  solely 
with  reference  to  their  fitness  for  the 
particular  position. 

Today,  Congress'  Library  is  no  doubt 
the  leading  Ubrai'y  iu  the  world,  respected 
by  governments  throughout  the  world. 
Its  collection  of  Americana,  including  the 
personal  papers  of  23  Presidents,  price- 
less collections  of  original  manuscripts 
of  other  prominent  Americans  in  many 
fields,  prints,  photographs,  motion  pic- 
tures, music,  and  rare  books.  The  non- 
book  material  will  be  housed  in  the 
Madison  BuUding  In  specially  designed 
areas  ushig  the  latest  in  preservation  and 
security  techniques. 

The  Library  of  Congress  Is  an  alive 
active  Institution  providing  testimony  to 
the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  constantly  amazed  by  the 
aggregate  talent  of  its  staff.  We,  of 
course,  are  most  familiar  with  the  ex- 
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perts  in  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  but  the  other  departments  In 
the  Library  have  some  of  the  leading 
specialists  in  technical  processing,  area 
studies,  automation,  preservation  of  li- 
brary materials,  and  reading  service  for 
the  blind  and  physically  handicapped. 
Every  library  in  tills  country  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  services  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  looks  to  it  for  leadership 
in  innovative  programs  to  speed  up  and 
improve  the  transfer  of  Information— one 
of  the  most  Important  commodities  of  a 
democratic  society. 

It  Is  no  surprise  to  any  of  us  that  citi- 
zens ai-e  cynical  about  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Any  move   to  take  over  the 
Madison  Building  for  congressional  of- 
fice purposes  would  add  to  this  cynicism. 
The  imposing  structure  designated  as  the 
Library    of    Congress    Jame.s    Madison 
Memorial  Building  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  our  free  society.  As  we  look  back 
over  our  200-year  history,  we  can  be 
proud  of  oiu-  cultural  heritage — much  of 
which  is  preserved  for  the  Nation  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  But  shame  would  be 
our  lot  should  Congress  not  give  adequate 
quarters  to  Its  great  Library.  We  carmot 
escape  our  responsibility  to  the  Nation  to 
see  that  the  irreplaceable  collections  of 
the   Library   of   Congress   are   properly 
housed,  that  scholars  coming  to  Wash- 
ington are  able  to  adequately  use  the 
Library  of  Congress  collections,  and  that 
the  staff  has  space  in  which  to  render 
the  services  we  all  demand.  The  need  Is 
immediate  in  that  crowding  In  the  Li- 
brary has  caused  books  to  be  piled  on  the 
floor   and   collections    to   be   dispersed 
throughout  Washington,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia.  This  is  a  deplorable  situation 
not  only  because  of  the  inefficiency  it 
creates,  but  because  of  potential  danger 
to  Library  materials,  to  say  nothing  of 
more  than  J3  million  that  must  now  be 
expended  annually  on  rental  space. 

I  trust  tliat  my  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
gress will  take  all  steps  necessai-y  to 
prevent  any  action  which  would  delay 
occupancy  of  the  James  Madison  Memo- 
rial Building  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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Justice  Joined  the  ad  hoc  Committee  on 

Human  Rights  and  Genocide  Treaties 

representing  53  diverse  domestic  groups 

and  several  other  organizations  In  back- 
ing the  convention  at  new  Senate  hear- 
ings. Over  the  25  years  since  the  conven- 
tion was  first  diafted  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  been  the  only  major  body 
opposing  ratiflcatlon.  And  the  bar  has 
been  deeply  divided  on  this  issue-  the 
vote  in  the  House  of  Delegates  has  been 
very  close,  and  numerous  subgroups  in 
that  organization,  such  as  the  section 
of  individual  rights  and  responsibilities 
and  the  section  of  mternatlonal  and 
comparative  law,  have  supported  adop- 
tion of  the  convention. 

Of  course,  the  convention  should  be 
ratified  or  rejected  on  its  fundamenWI 
merits,  not  on  the  numbers  or  the  vehe- 
mence of  Its  supportens  or  opponents.  But 
the  studies  and  debates  that  have  fo- 
cused on  the  convention  have  laid  to 
rest  every  principal  objection  to  ratifi- 
cation. It  is  tune  that  we  heed  the  wisdom 
revealed  In  these  decades  of  discussion. 
We  must  recognize  our  moral  duty  as 
leaders  of  a  free  society  dedicated  to 
careful  discussion  and  forthright  action 
We  must  ratify  the  International  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 


INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATIVE  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVEN'nON 


Mr.  PROXMIHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
horrors  imvelled  at  Nuremberg  brought 
genocide,  the  most  ghastly  of  human 
crimes,  to  the  forefront  of  public  atten- 
tion, both  In  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world.  The  International 
Convention  on  tiie  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  tlie  Crime  of  Genocide, 
tlie  immediate  product  of  that  attention, 
has  been  the  object  of  many  exten.sive 
studies  since  it  was  first  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
in  1948.  Significantly,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  studies  and  reports  that 
have  been  made  on  the  convention  have 
urged  Its  ratiflcatlon.  To  date  more  than 
75  nations— but  not  the  United  States- 
have  adopted  the  convention. 

At  the  flrst  set  of  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearings  on  the  accord, 
held  In  1950.  representatives  of  groups 
claimUig  more  than  100  million  mem- 
bers in  the  United  Stales  tesUfled  In  sup- 
port of  ratiflcatlon.  In  1970  and  1971  offi- 
cials from  the  Depaitments  of  State  and 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  of  cooperation  with  our  allies  in 
the  development  of  mihtaiy  hardware  is 
one  which  I  have  addressed  on  numerous 
occasions  In  the  past.  This  continues  to  be 
an  area  of  great  promise  for  saving  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  money  by  avoiding 
utmecessaiy  dupUcatlon  in  research  and 
development.  This  is  a  view  which  is 
shared  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
by  defense  industry,  and  by  our  NATO 
aUies.  The  benefit  to  U.S.  Industry  and  to 
our  labor  force  derives  from  the  Ucensing 
of  foreign  developments  for  production  in 
our  country.  The  avoidance  of  tmneces- 
sary  duplication  of  research  and  devel- 
opment works  to  the  benefit  of  all  parties 
involved  and  conserves  our  critical  re- 
search and  development  resources  for  use 
in  the  pm.suit  of  other  high  priority  pro- 
grams. 

The  other  day  I  came  across  an  article 
hi  the  July  1974  is-sue  of  Gmemment 
Executive  magazine  written  bv  former 
Senator  Charles  E.  Goodell  in  the  mterest 
of  stimul.-tting  gieater  cooperation  with 
our  allies  in  the  development  and  produc- 
tion of  advanced  mUitary  equipment  In 
addition  to  a  comprehensive  treatment 
of  this  subject,  the  article  makes  refer- 
ence to  an  Ai-mj-  regulation  which  takes 
the  lead  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
In  implementing  the  policy  of  coopera- 
tion with  our  allies  in  sharing  technology. 
I  request  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr.  McINTYRE  Mr.  President,  on  July 
26.  1974. 1  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  which  refers  to  the 
Army  regulation  and  questions  the  plans 
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of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  broad- 
en the  application  of  this  policy  to  the 
Air  Force  and  Navj-  so  that  the  full  bene- 
fits of  cooperation  may  be  instilled  in  the 
minds  of  program  managers  throughout 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  a  copy  of  my  let- 
ter printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

I  will  continue  to  pursue  this  principle 
vigorously  and  will  report  to  my  col- 
leagues from  time  to  time  as  significant 
developments  occur. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

17.S.  Senate. 
Wasliinpton.  D.C..  July  ?fl.   t$74. 

Hon.    JaMTS    R.    ScnLE&INGFIt, 

Sfcretary  oj  Deienie. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  MB-  SlicaETAiiv:  Tlie  July.  1974.  t!>bue 
of  the  Oovemmeiit  Executive  magai^lxie.  on 
Page  32.  carries  on  article  hy  former  Senator 
Chwles  E  Goodell  covering  Army  participa- 
tion  in  intenmtional  cooperative  research 
Rnd  development.  ThLs  article  Is  impressive 
and  supptirts  my  interest  In  ruriherlng 
greater  cooperation  with  our  allies.  The  arti- 
cle makes  reference  to  an  Army  regulation, 
AR70-41.  which  establlsiies  a  procedure 
within  the  Army  whim  requires  the  fiUl  con- 
sideration of  foreijin  military  developments 
■s  candidates  for  Army  weapon  sy.stem  re- 
quirements. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Army  has  taken  the  lead  In  this  regard  but 
that  neither  the  Air  Poroe  nor  the  Navy  has 
publL^ed  EMmUar  directives.  Moreover,  the 
Department  of  I>efense  has  not  published 
an  overall  directive  which  would  establUb 
tills  poUc\-  on  a  uniform  basis  throughout 
the  Department  of  Defense 

I  am  convinced  that  it  Ls  In  the  interest 
of  the  United  Scat<t<>  to  proceed  in  an  ex- 
p^tiioiis  manner  m  formalizing  policy  and 
directives  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  the  subject  of  international  coop- 
erative research  and  development.  This  will 
provide  substantial  savings  to  all  countries 
Involved  and  minimise  unwarranted  dupli- 
cation of  research  and  development.  These 
actions  m  no  way  imply  that  full  considera- 
tion should  not  be  given  to  equipment  de- 
veloped solely  by  U.S.  industry  but  rather 
that  considerations  of  cost,  performance  ef- 
fect4veue«s,  and  time  mu.it  be  recognized  on 
a  case  by  ca^ie  baaiii. 

wm  you  please  advise  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  plfou  for  promulgation  of  these 
VAflrius  directives  bearing  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  J.  McIntvm. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Exhibit  1 

All  IV  Li^;aos  in  Imternatiohal  Buvixc 

(By  Charles  E.  Goodell » 

Since  World  War  n  the  UtUted  States 
has  been  cautiously  feeling  its  way  toward 
full  cooperation  with  friendly  nations  in  the 
sharing  of  technology.  To  the  cretiUt  of  the 
NUon  Admialstration.  this  process  has  been 
accelerated  substantially  in  recent  yearR. 

Now  the  VS.  Army  has  taken  the  lead 
in  implementing  the  policy  offlciaJly. 

Army  Regulation  70-41.  which  became  ef- 
fective March  1.  1974.  requires  that  the  Army 
remain  "abreast  of  doctrinal  and  materiel 
research  and  development  In  friendly  fM-- 
eign  nations."  The  information  will  be  used 
in  "influeuclijg.  planning,  and  executing 
Army  reseorch  and  development  programs"" 

The  Army  offlclol  policy  goes  beyond  the 
requiremen:  of  gathering  information.  It  di- 
rects that  -matertel  proposed  for  or  under 
development  wUl  Iw  evaluated"  to  determine 
whether    cooperative   rsearch    and    develop- 
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ment  would  be  appropriate,  and  it  assigns 
responsibility  to  specific  Army  omces. 

The  Army  deserves  credit  for  otRclally  pro- 
claiming a  policy  which  is  so  obviously  to 
the  advantage  of  American  taxpayers  and 
American  defense.  It  has  been  difficult  over 
the  years  for  Americans  to  recognize  that  in 
certain  areas  of  specialized  work,  our  for- 
eign friends  are  far  ahead  of  us. 

In  these  Instances,  it  makes  no  sense  for 


under  which  General  Dynamics  could  utilize 
for  the  VS.  market,  Thomsons  designs  for 
surveUiance  radar  and  medium-range  ap- 
proach radar.  In  1973  the  FAA  awarded  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  a  contract  for  37  airport  sur- 
velUance  radar  systems  based  on  the  Thom- 
son designs. 

Under  the  industrial  agreement.  Thonwin 
Is  deslgnmg  the  equipment  and  supplying 
prototype?.  The  production  equipment  will 
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the  U5.  Government  to  spend  hundreds  of  be  produced  In  the  US.  by  General  Dynam- 

mllliona   of   dollars   repeating   research   and  *«.  The  French  technology  enabled  General 

development  that  has  already  been  accom-  Dynamics   to   offer   to   the   FAA  equipment 

pllshed  and  Is  available  to  us.  The  advan-  ""^^^  higher  performance,  but  at  lower  cost 

tage  Is  not  only  In  dollars  saved,  but  often  than   equipment   available   from  companies 

In  the  avallabUity  of  weapons  systems  earlier  working  without  foreign  assistance.  In  some 

than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  areas,      the      Thomson  General      Dynamics 

This  la  not  to  say  that  foreign  technology  equlpnient  exceeds  the  PAA's  stated  require- 

has  been  entirely  neglected  by  the  U.S.  mill  ^^^*^ 


tary.  On  an  ad  hoc  basis  there  has  been  a 
steadily  increasing  utilization  of  foreign 
technology  by  the  U.S.  military. 

European  technology  was  Inatrumeuial  in 
allowing  Navy  carrier  strike  forces  to  extend 
their  military  usefulness  Into  the  jet  area. 
It  is  well  known  that  without  British  de- 
velopments such  as  the  angled  deck,  steam 
catapult  and  mirrored  landing  system.  Navy 
carrier  aviation  would  not  have  developed 
a»  quickly  and  as  economically  to  accommo- 
date modern  hlgh-performauce  combat  air- 
craft. 

Similarly,  the  modern  U.S  Army  anti- 
tank weapon  system  known  as  TOW  finds  its 
origins  in  the  early  1960s  when  the  US. 
Army  procured  the  SS  10  wire-gulded  mis- 
sile-system developed  by  the  French.  More 
recently,  after  ten  years  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  research  end  develc^- 
ment  expenditures  by  the  DOD.  It  was  our 
British  allies  who  produced  a  workable  ver- 
tlcal-take-oS  combat  aircraft  known  as  the 
Harrier.  This  aircraft  has  been  Introduced 
into  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps:  and  with  the 
Harrier  as  a  basis,  the  U.S.  la  now  develop- 
ing an  advanced  version  with  greater  per- 
Jornioiice  capaoiiities. 

EUBOPEAN   TECHNOLOGT 

U.S,  use  Of  European  technology  is  not  a 
new  Idea,  Before  World  War  II,  as  a  matter 
of  routine  and  iu  both  military  and  civilian 
areas,  the  US.  adopted  Innovative  tech- 
nology developed  In  Europe.  The  major  U.S. 
contribution  was  our  management  genius, 
which  enabled  us  to  take  creative  tech- 
nology and  organize  the  massive  resources 
required  to  produce  the  equipment  at  low 
cost  and  with  high  quality, 

111  spite  of  the  overwhelmingly  persuasive 
case  for  utilizing  the  technical  advances  of 
our  friends,  there  are  still  many  obstacles 
to  be  overcome.  The  military  understandably 
\a  reluctant  to  admit  that  other  countries 
are  ahead  of  the  US.  In  any  way,  except 
when  It  comes  time  to  Justifv  increased  ap- 
propriations. In  addition,  the  old  saw  is 
always  brought  out  that  we  must  "Buy 
American'  and  avoid  sending  American  jobs 
abroad. 


INSTRUMENT    MNDtNO    SYSTrMS 

In  another  instance,  the  FAA  and  the  Air 
Force  procured  136  Instrument  landing  sys- 
tems developed  by  Thomson  and  licensed  to 
Texas  Instruments.  This  was  the  world's  first 
instrument  landing  system  to  be  completely 
solid-state.  It  has  greater  rellablUty  and  sta- 
bility than  the  sj-stems  previously  used. 

Item:  French.  Norwegian  and  British  tech- 
nologies for  the  construction  of  sophisticated 
tankers  to  transport  liquefied  natural  gas 
( LNG 1  are  enabling  U.S.  shipyards  and 
American  ocean  carriers  to  participate  in 
the  transportation  of  this  fuel.  The  benefits 
In  increased  Jobs  and  the  International  bal- 
ance of  payments  wUl  probably  overshadow 
the  improvement  In  energy  supply. 

One  large  U.3.  shipyard,  about  to  shut 
down,  obtained  an  order  for  three  LNG  tank- 
ers costing  »90  million  each.  This  created 
3.500  new  Jobs  at  the  Quincy  shipyard  of 
General  Dynamics  for  the  next  three  to  five 
years. 

The  US.  shipbuilders  which  have  been 
licensed  to  use  foreign-developed  technology 
can  be  expected  to  buUd  half  of  the  80  to  90 
I-NG  tankers  required  for  US,  imports 
through  1985.  In  addlUon.  because  of  im- 
proved VS.  shipbuilding  efficiency  and  re- 
cent devaluations  of  the  dollar,  American 
shipyards  may  soon  become  price -competl- 
Uve  In  the  world  market  for  LNG  ships. 

Given  time,  the  US.  might  have  developed 
Its  own  LNG  technology.  However,  foreign 
companies  had  a  ten-year  lead.  Without  the 
ready  availability  of  the  foreign  technology 
under  license  arrangements,  U.S.  shipbuilders 
would  have  lost  one  of  the  brightest  oppor- 
tunities they  have  ever  had. 

Item:  Because  of  the  avaUabiiity  of  for- 
eign aerospace  technology,  a  major  VS.  air- 
craft engine  manufacturer  will  be  able  to 
compete  In  the  world  market  during  the 
19708  by  offering  the  most  advanced  engine 
available  for  short-range  commercial  air- 
craft. 

The  engine  is  the  CPM-S6.  which  the 
French  company  SNECMA  and  the  US.  com- 
pany General  Electric  are  developing  in  a 
Joint    program   approved    by    the    VS.    end 


The  truth  Is  that  the  usual  procedure  Is     French  governments.  Because  of  high  devel 


for  a  US,  company  to  acquire  a  license  to 
produce  the  product  In  the  US.  This  creates 
American  Jobs  and  enhances  American  proa- 
perity.  Iu  many  cases,  the  American-pro- 
duced product  can  be  sold  overseas,  thus 
improving  our  balance  of  payments. 

Although  U.S.  military  requirements  have 
Intermittently  demanded  the  utilization  of 
advanced  foreign  technology,  the  military 
has  until  recently  only  edged  slowly  toward 
an  open  policy  of  cooperation.  AR  70-41 
represents  potentially  one  of  the  most 
significant  advances  of  mUltary  research  and 
development  in  recent  years. 

It  should  be  noted  that  American  indus- 
try has.  on  Its  own.  recognized  and  exploited 
the  tremendous  potential  of  picking  our 
friends'  brains.  There  are  countless  examples. 

Item:  In  1070.  Thomson-CFS  of  France 
and  General  Dynamics  entered  an  agreement 


opment  costs,  it  is  unlikely  that  U.S.  indus- 
try working  alone  could  have  developed  such 
an  engine  l}efore  the  1980s. 

General  Electric  is  contributing  advanced 
core  technology  to  the  CFM-56  program. 
SNECMA  Is  contributing  unique  trans-sonic 
compressor  tecliuology  ttiat  constitutes  a 
significant  ad^'ance  in  the  state  of  the  art 

Tlie  GE  SNECMA  team  expects  to  meet 
stringent  noise  standards.  largely  twcause  of 
work  SNECMA  had  already  done  with  respect 
to  low-nolse  fans.  The  use  of  SNBCMA's 
technology  in  conjunction  with  that  of  GE 
also  will  produce  an  engine  that,  in  addition 
to  being  cleaner  and  quieter,  will  contribute 
to  energy  conservation  because  of  a  remnrk- 
abiy  low  fuel  consumption. 

Item;  On  a  subway  car  or  other  self-pro- 
pelled rail  car.  the  "truck"  Is  the  assembly 
which  includes  the  wheels,  axle.'<.  propulsion 


motors,  gears  and  bnUces.  In  North  America, 
rail  transit  trucks  traditionally  have  had  two 
motors — one  for  each  axle  of  the  truck.  A 
mono-motor  truck  has  only  one  motor;  that 
Is.  a  sli^te  motor  drives  both  axlea  and  all 
four  wheels  of  the  truck.  Mono-motor  trucks 
offer  significant  and  proven  advantages  over 
bl-motor  trucks  and  are  used  extensively  In 
Europe. 

The  abUity  to  design  a  successful  mono- 
motor  truck  is  not  a  trivial  skill.  No  U.S.  firm 
has  yet  demonstrated  it.  The  Light  BaU  Vc- 
titcles  to  be  produced  for  Boston  and  San 
Francisco  will  be  the  first  U.S.  cars  with 
mono-motor  trucks,  and  those  trucks  will  be 
designed  in  Japan.  Westinghouse  has  a  li- 
cense to  manufacture  mono-motor  trucks 
developed  by  Soclete  MTE.  one  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  transportation  equipment 
in  Prance:  and  Westinghouse  expects  to  ac- 
quire MTE's  design  capability. 

Item:  MTE  also  has  developed  a  device  for 
rapid  transit  (subway)  cars  which  allows 
them  to  generate  energy  as  they  slow  down 
for  station  stops.  This  development  I  known 
as  regenerative  braking  since  the  car's  pro- 
pulsion motors  generate  power  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  decelerating  the  car. 

BECFNEBATTVE    BftAKINC 

A  rapid  transit  train  accelerates  to  a  high 
speed  as  it  leaves  a  station,  cruises  at  that 
speed  untU  it  reaches  the  next  station,  and 
then  brake  to  stop  at  the  station.  Regen- 
erative braking  makes  use  of  the  energy 
which  otherwise  would  l>e  simply  wasted  dur- 
ing braking  and  dissipated  as  heat. 

Renegeratlve  braking  has  two  important 
advantages.  In  a  rapid  transit  system  such 
as  New  York  City's,  it  could  result  In  a  total 
energy  saving  of  10  to  20'r.  This  is  significant 
since  the  rapid  transit  system  in  New  York 
uses  11%  of  ail  the  electricity  generated  for 
that  city. 

The  second  advantage  is  the  reduction  of 
heat  In  subway  tunnels  and  stations.  With 
regenerative  braking,  subway  stations  can 
be  air-conditioned. 

Item:  In  the  United  Kingdom.  British 
Leyland  has  developed  a  bus  which  Is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  moat  advanced  urban 
transit  bus  In  production  in  tlie  world  todav. 
The  bus.  called  the  Leyland  National,  is  being 
marketed  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  In 
several  other  areas  of  the  world. 

Item:  A  development  con^derably  more 
advanced  in  Europe  than  In  the  United 
States  is  communication  of  localized  traffic 
and  emergency  information  to  drivers  via 
their  car  radios.  Verbal  messages  tempo- 
rarily— and  autonoatlcally — interrupt  pro- 
grams on  the  radio  and  briefly  transmit  a 
traffic  message.  As  we  all  know  from  experi- 
ence, the  existing  traffic  sign  system  has 
grave  limitations  a.^  a  communications  me- 
dium, especially  when  rapidly  changing  con- 
ditions Indlcte  a  need  to  provide  special  in- 
formation and  guidance  to  drivers. 

SHORTSIGHTEDNESS 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  re- 
cently began  a  research  and  development 
program  to  develop  low-cost,  add-on  devices 
for  radios,  but  more  advanced  work  In  Eur- 
ope has  already  restated  in  highly  successful 
road  testa  under  auspices  of  the  national 
highway  patrol  authority.  The  European 
method  appears  to  be  superior  technically 
and  economically,  but  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  has  gone  its  own  route,  start- 
ing anew,  on  the  basis  that  most  U.S.  auto- 
mobiles have  only  AM  radios  whereas  the 
European  system  utilizes  FM  transmissions. 

I  believe  this  approach  is  short-sighted. 
"All  channel"  legislation  now  pending  in 
both  houses  of  the  Congress  would  require 
that  car  radios  have  both  AM  and  FM  capa- 
bility. This  legislation  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  most  other  knowledgeable  organizations. 


It  seems  to  have  a  good  chance  of  passage 
this  year. 

These  illustrations  demonstrato  the  tre- 
mendous advantage  to  VS.  industry,  and  to 
the  U.S.  Government,  In  developing  a  high 
degree  of  cooperation  with  foreign  compa- 
nies and  foreign  governments.  Obviously  this 
Is  not  a  one-way  street.  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  our  friends  abroad  can,  and 
have,  utilized  the  tremendous  advances 
generated  by  the  American  free  enterprise 
system  and  VS.  Government  research  and 
development. 

The  Interlocking  of  industrial  technolo- 
gies between  foreign  and  American  compa- 
nies has  significance  far  beyond  the  direct 
t>enefit«  to  those  involved.  Cooperation  at 
the  Industrial  base  enhances  coperatlon  at 
all  levels.  As  economic  and  developmental 
realities  lock  us  In  with  our  fflends  to  OAir 
mutual  advantage,  political  cooperation  in- 
evitably tends  to  follow. 

The  few  examples  given  here  indicate  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  potential  for  utilizing 
foreign  technologies  in  solving  many  of  our 
urliaii  and  other  domestic  problems. 

A  few  years  ago,  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
allocated  *4-€  million  for  the  development 
of  a  vacuum  system  for  solid  waste  disposal. 
Almost  by  accident,  news  of  the  allocation 
reached  someone  in  the  department  who 
happened  to  know  that  such  a  system  was 
operational  in  Sweden.  He  identified  the  op- 
portuiUty. 

A  team  of  engineers  was  dispatched  to 
take  a  look.  For  a  mere  J4.800 — transporta- 
tion and  expenses  for  the  three  engineers — 
the  technolt^y  was  brought  to  the  VS.  un- 
der a  bilateral  agreement  with  Sweden.  The 
Swedish  system  Is  now  (^wrational  at  HUD's 
Operation  Breakthrough  project  in  New 
Jer.tey.  This  for  only  a  lew  thousand  dol- 
lars, rather  than  four  or  six  million  and 
perhaps  much  more. 

The  important  element  is  that  the  adop- 
tion of  tlie  Swedish  waste  disposal  system 
came  about  by  chance.  Few  agencies  of  the 
government  have  systematic  means  of  deter- 
mining what  might  be  available  abroad.  Too 
often,  the  government  tends  to  operate  as 
if  no  other  nations  experience  the  kind  of 
problems  which  we  have  set  out  to  solve. 

HUD  has  a  total  domestic  travel  budget 
of  ti2  million  a  year— and  a  total  foreign 
travel  budget  of  $32,000,  some  of  which  goes 
unspent.  In  that  kind  of  situation,  It's  no 
wonder  that  government  decisionmakers  are 
ignorant  of  the  kinds  of  technology  which 
may  be  available  abroad. 

Now  that  the  Army  has  taken  the  lead  in 
proclaiming  an  official  policy  of  utilizing 
foreign  technology  whenever  appropriate, 
is  it  not  time  for  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy 
to  follow  suit?  Should  It  not  be  made  gen- 
eral policy  in  the  Pentagon?  Equally  Im- 
portant. Is  it  not  time  for  HUD,  DOT  and 
and  other  clvUtan  agencies  to  adopt  the 
same  kind  of  policy?  To  their  credit,  they 
have  been  moving  in  this  direction  on  a  few 
specific  programs. 

Would  It  be  possible  to  Issue  a  dlrecuva 
that  no  civilian  expenditures  lor  research 
and  development  can  t>e  made  without  a 
review  of  international  availability?  At  least, 
a  major  effort  should  be  nude  to  canvas 
thoroughly  the  relevant  developments  over- 
seas that  might  be  unavailable  In  the  U.S. 

It  is  time  that  the  U.S.  dropped  its  chau- 
vinistic attitude  that  we  have  done  better 
than  our  friends  in  everything.  Even  con- 
ceding that  the  power,  the  innovative  genius, 
and  the  experience  of  American  industry 
could  accomplish  any  given  objective  quicker 
and  better  than  our  competitors  abroad,  it 
should  be  obvious  that  even  the  United 
States  cannot  do  everything  at  once. 

By  sometimes  concentrating  in  areas  that, 
for  whatever  reason  have,  been  of  lower  pri- 
ority. In  the  U,S..  our  friends  abroad  have 


developed  much  that  we  can  use.  We  should 
doeo. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ERNEST  GRUENING 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  some 
of  the  most  pleasurable,  interesting  and 
meaningful  momenLs  and  hours  of  my 
life  have  been  those  I  spent  with  the  late 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening.  I  was  one  of 
his  greatest  admirers  and  I  shall  remain 
in  awe  of  his  many  worthwhile  accom- 
plishments. 

Ernest  Gruening  was  a  man  of  many 
hats  and  he  wore  them  all  well.  One  of 
the  numerous  professions  he  success- 
fully pursued  during  his  busy  lifetime 
was  that  of  a  journalist.  In  1921.  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Nation  as  its  man- 
aging editor  and  his  contribution  to  that 
magazine  was  an  extraordinary  one. 

In  an  article  in  its  July  20  issue,  the 
Nation  pays  tribute  to  iU  longtime 
friend  Ernest  Gruening.  and  I  think  it  is 
something  that  all  of  us  who  loved  and 
admired  this  remarkable  man  would 
want  to  read.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
aR  follows: 

Ernest  GHPENtNC 
The  persona  never  engulfed  the  self  with 
Ernest  Gruening.  The  public  citizen  and  the 
private  person  were  one  and  the  same:  he 
was  always  of  one  piece.  He  had  an  enor- 
mous zest  for  life  and  mode  it  a  practice 
never  to  be  bored.  His  splendid  autobiography 
Is  appropriately  tilled  Many  Battles,  and  it  is 
clear  that  he  enjoyed  all  of  them.  He  was  an 
intellectual— educated  In  private  schools  hero 
and  In  Europe.  Harvard  College  (Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  science.  1907),  and  the  Harvard  Med- 
ical School.  1912  (although  he  never  prac- 
ticed)— who  loved  the  rough-and-tumble  of 
politics  and  the  challenge  and  excitement  of 
journalism.  In  Boston  he  worked  on  the 
American,  the  Herald,  served  as  editor  of  the 
Traveler  <  at  age  27).  and  later  moved  to  the 
Journal  as  managing  editor.  He  was  business 
manager,  for  a  time,  of  La  Prensa.  in  New 
York.  He  helped  found  and  for  five  years 
edited  the  Portland  (Maine)  Ewning  Seips. 
He  was,  briefly,  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  and  New  York  Evening  Post. 
but  left  both  papers  for  reasons  that  did  him 
credit. 

•For  most  of  his  adult  life  Gruening  was 
identified,  in  one  way  or  another,  and  at 
different  times,  with  TTie  Nation.  He  Joined 
the  staff  on  May  15.  1921.  as  managing  edi- 
tor—T/ic  Nation  of  VlUard.  Klrchwey.  Gan- 
nett. Lewlsohn  and  the  Van  Dorens— and 
played  a  key  role  in  the  manar-ine's  four- 
teen-year campaign  to  end.  the  occupation 
of  Haiti.  In  fact  it  wo*  at  The  Nation  liiat 
he  first  became  Interested  in  foreign  policy 
when  he  campaigned  again.st  "gunboat  di- 
plomacy." He  became  one  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can Journalists  to  take  an  tn-depth  view  of 
the  Caribbean.  Mexico  and  South  America.  He 
WTote  what  has  been  described  as  "the  twst 
book  written  by  a  non-Mexican"  about  Mex- 
ico, for  which,  years  later,  he  received  the 
Order  of  the  Aztec  Eagle.  Roosevelt  nisely 
lapped  his  expert  first-hand  knowledge  and 
he  twcame  one  of  the  architects  of  the  Good 
Neighbor  Policy,  serving  as  adviser  to  the 
American  delei^Uon  at  the  Montevideo  Con- 
ference of  1933. 

After  his  years  In  Portland,  he  agam  joined 
the  staff  of  The  Nation  In  1932.  thu  time 
as  editor,  and  directed  some  of  the  maga- 
zine's more  successful  and  important  cam- 
paigns of  the  period.  Including  the  campaign 
to  elect  LaGuardia  as  Mayor  of  New  York. 
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But  afttr  a  time  he  left  to  become  the  flrst 
director  of  the  newly  created  Dlrislon  of  Ter- 
ritories and  litl&nd  Possessions  and  also  ad- 
mlnistrator  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Reconstruc- 
tion Administration.  He  also  served,  of 
course,  for  nearly  fourteen  years  as  terri- 
torial governor  of  Alaska,  and.  more  than 
anv  one  person,  was  responsible  for  the  suc- 
re-sful  drive  to  acquire  statehood  flrst  for 
\.uska  and  then  for  Bawalt. 

In  two  terms  aa  Senator  from  Al.iska.  he 
«as  In  the  thiclc  of  every  good  fight  and 
ijave  as  good  as  he  got  In  each  of  them  On 
October  7.  1903.  he  delivered  his  flrst  major 
speech  critical  of  America's  role  in  Vietnam 
and  ou  March  10.  1964.  demanded  the  with- 
drawal of  o.s  troops.  He  cast  one  of  the 
two  Senate  votes  against  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution,  the  other  benig  ca*;!  by  Wayne 
Morse.  For  these  services  The  Nation  set  In 
motion  the  process  by  which  a  group  of  hu 
colleagues  later  nominated  him  for  the  Hobel 
Peace  Priee.  which  he  richly  deserved  but 
did  not  receive.  In  February  1967.  he  par- 
ticipated in  THe  Naltoni  conference  in  Los 
Angeles  which  gave  definite  momentum  to 
pol.-.icai  opposition  to  the  war.  At  that  con- 
ference. Senators  McCarthy.  Hatfield.  McOov- 
ern  and  Orueiiing  all  spoke  against  the  war 
B!  did  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr— his  first 
public  speech  against  further  American  m- 
vo.vement  m  Vietnam  Another  parilcipant 
a:  the  conference.  Eugene  McCarthy,  made 
history  the  next  year  when  he  entered  the 
Democratic  primary  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
four  years  later  George  McGovem  carried  on 
the  same  fight  with  the  active  support  of 
Ernest  OruenUig. 

In  1988.  after  Gniening  was  defeated  for 
re-election  to  the  Senate  his  name  was 
promptly  added  to  our  masthead  as  Editorial 
A=*ociate  and.  let  it  be  noted,  he  took  the 
deslsnation  seriously  From  Washington— or 
wherever  he  was  at  the  moment— came  a 
steady  drumbeat  of  snscestions  tor  articles 
and  editorials,  nor  did  h-  hesitate  to  offer 
criticism  When  he  thought  it  was  needed 
As  he  was  dying  In  a  hospital  in  Washinatoii 
he  was  preoccuDied  with  Imoeachment  and 
worried  about  the  outcome,  in  his  view  the 
Prcjideut  .Should  be  Impeached  tor  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  thiown  out  of 
omce  then  prosecuted  as  a  citizen,  convicted 
iwnln  and  put  in  jaU  as  a  demonstration 
that  American  Justice  stl'i  lives.  The  post- 
script in  .Ifonj/  Battles  is  a  classic  indictment 
ol  Richard  NlKon:  no  belter  statement  of  the 
case  tor  impeachment  has  been  or  will  be 
Is.stied. 

Ernest  Gruenlng  was  a  man  of  culture 
He  iiad  wit  and  humor  He  po-^sessed  a  wide 
range  of  knowledge  In  many  fields  and  few 
Americans  of  his  generation  had  a  richer  or 
more  varied  experience  In  piibUc  affairs  He 
liked  people  and  loved  life  He  was  a  man  of 
Impeccable  honor  and  liitegrity.  indomiuble 
spirit  and  extraordinary  moral  courage  No 
one  had  a  more  acute  sense  of  when  the 
slightest  compromise  on  an  issue  of  prin- 
ciple could  be  fatal:  he  never  made  the  mis- 
take ot  lettmg  that  moment  slip  by.  He  had 
tenderness  and  aiTectlon  for  those  he  loved 
What  he  had  to  say  in  his  autobiography 
about  the  tragic  deaths  of  Ernest.  Jr.  and 
Peter  Gruenlng  suggests,  in  lu  simplicity 
and  directness,  the  depth  of  his  feeling  for 
them;  so  do  his  frequent  references  to  his 
wile.  Dorothy. 

At  The  Nation  we  knew  Ernest  Oruenme 
as  a  delightful  and  valued  colleague  and  an 
ever  loyal  and  helpful  friend.  His  life  spanned 
nearly  a  century  and  he  was.  by  anv  reckon- 
In?  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Americans 
of  his  time.  Removing  his  name  from  the 
masthead,  as  we  do  with  this  issue,  Is  a 
painful  rit«  But  the  conscience  of  a  maga- 
zme  that  has  been  around  as  long  The 
Nation  Is  neceasaruy  made  up  ot  the  dead 
aa  well  as  the  living.  No  one  familiar  with 
the  editorships  of  Godkln.  VUlard  and 
Gruenlng    wotUd   aay    that    their   Influence 
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ceased  when  their  lives  ended.  The  spirit  of 
Ernest  Gruenlng  will  remain  very  much  a 
part  of  The  Nation's  heritage. — Carey  Mc- 
Wllllams  for  the  Publishers.  Editors  and  staff 
of  The  Nation. 

Here  follow  comments  from  men  who 
kneu;  admtred  ana  indeed  lorcd  Ernest 
Cruening: 

"Ernest  Gruenlng  personified  tnithfulness. 
honesty.  Integrity  and  courage  throughout 
his  public  service.  He  has  been  warning  us 
for  the  past  many  years  that  these  attributes 
ot  good  character  have  been  lacking  In  many 
high  places  in  all  three  branches  of  our 
government. 

"He  recognized  and  warned  that  if  our  gov- 
ernment, through  its  policies,  violates  the 
moral  and  legal  prluclpies  upon  which  our 
system  of  constitutional  self-government  was 
founded.  American  citizens,  once  thev  be- 
came convinced  of  such  wTongdolng,  would 
demand  and  obtain  a  return  of  their  consti- 
tutional freedoms  and  rlghu.  It  was  to  this 
issue  of  honest  government  that  Ernest 
Gruenlng  dedicated  much  ot  his  time  for 
the  past  ten  years. 

"Ernest  Gruenlng  was  a  ven-  effective  po- 
litical evangelist  in  the  cause  ot  peace 
through  enforceable  Rules  ot  International 
Law.  He  did  not  oppose  but  supported  ade- 
quate national  defense.  But  he  did  oppose 
vigorously  undeclared  wars  by  our  country 
or  any  other  country,  military  balanee-of- 
power  diplomacy,  military  Intervention  Into 
the  internal  affairs  ot  other  nations  even 
though  It  Is  done  under  the  diplomatic  guise 
of  a  detente. 

■He  warned  again  and  again  that  nuclear 
proliferation  and  the  leaving  of  nuclear  war- 
making  power,  m  the  name  ot  national  se- 
curity and  sovereignty,  to  a  tew  nations  with- 
out complete  international  enforcement  con- 
trol increases  the  danger  ol  a  nuclear  arms 
race  ending  In  a  worldwide  catastrophic  nu- 
clear war. 

"History  will  rerord  Ernest  Gruenlng  as 
being  far  ahead  ot  his  time.  But  above  all 
else  he  will  go  down  In  history  as  a  states- 
man In  support  of  peace  in  our  lime  through 
enforcement  by  world  law. 

When  historians  In  the  years  ahead  finish 
their  documented  evaluations  of  the  public 
service  record  of  Ernest  Gruenlng.  he  Is  cer- 
tain to  be  ranked  among  the  list  of  grerteat 
champions  ot  the  nation's  welfare  ever  to 
serve  in  the  United  States  Seiu>te.— Wayne 
Morse. 

"My  memory  ot  Ernest  Gruenlng  will  en- 
dure a  lifetime.  Hu  many  battles  were  of 
conscience  and  conviction,  and  the  vision  ot 
the  issue  always  became  clear  with  time.  He 
fought  for  his  beliefs  and  he  spoke  his  mind. 
He  was  a  great  man  both  for  Alaska  and  the 

nation    when    we    needed    a    great    man  " 

Walter  J.  Hlckel. 

"Of  all  the  men  I  have  known  in  public 
life  Ernest  Gruenlng  is  the  one  whose  life 
I  most  admh'e.  He  used  to  call  me  almost 
every  morning,  sometimes  as  early  as  6:30  or 
7:00.  to  tell  me  what  I  should  do  about  this 
article  or  that  editorial  or  chide  me  for  not 
doing  enough  on  this  or  that  issue.  He  did 
this  up  until  the  end. 

It  was  my  privilege  not  only  to  serve  with 
him  in  the  D  S.  Senate  for  a  number  of  vears 
but  also  to  come  to  know  him  as  a  perscnal 
friend  and  to  work  with  him  very  closely  In 
the  course  of  the  1972  campaign  for  the  Pres- 
idency, and  also  during  1971  m  the  contest 
for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination. 
"I  always  will  think  of  Senator  Gruenlng 
as  a  man  who  brought  great  passion  and  per- 
sonal commitment  and  a  healthy  sense  of 
moral  outrage  to  the  problems  that  faced  our 
country. 

"I  arrived  at  the  Doctors  HospiUl  Jtisl  a  tcw 
mlnutes  after  Senator  Gnienlcg  died,  and 
Mrs.  GruenUig  was  stUI  sitting  there  In  the 
room  with  him.  I  stayed  there  and  visited 
with  her  for  about  an  hour  In  the  presence  of 
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Senator  Gruenlng.  and  we  were  talking  with- 
out any  tears  at  all  about  this  marvelous  lite 
and  the  many  things  that  he  did. 

Mrs.  Omening  spent  most  of  that  time 
expressing  her  thanks  and  her  gratitude  and 
her  Joy  that  she  had  been  permitted  to  share 
some  suty  .vears  with  this  remarkable 
man."— Sen.  George  McOovern. 

"It  Is  a  measure  ot  Ernest  Gruenlng's 
greatness  that  In  the  last  decade  ot  a  long 
and  productive  life,  he  undertook  to  use  his 
Intelligence  and  influence  to  take  on  not  one. 
but  two.  ot  the  most  controversial  public  is- 
sues—the  var  In  Vietnam  and  the  problem 
of  curbing  rapid  population  growth.  In  both 
instances  he  had  to  contend  with  an  admin- 
istration led  by  his  own  party— and  lu  both 
instances,  when  the  time  came  for  action 
it  waa  Gruenlng's  position  which  was  vin- 
dicated. Between  1965  and  1968.  Senator 
Oruenlng  conducted  a  remarkable  set  ut 
thirty-two  Senate  hearings  on  "the  popu- 
lation crisis"  which  elicited  the  views  of  120 
scientists,  public  olBclals.  religious  leaders 
and  citizens.  The  record  of  these  hearings— 
in  6.800  pages— was  rich  and  diverse,  rang- 
ing from  detailed  monographs  on  the  pros- 
pects tor  population  growth  to  Gruenlng's 
expert  lecturing  of  Indifferent  John  Gard- 
ner, then  Secretary  ot  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  on  the  inadequacy  ot  the  depart- 
ments program.  When  the  hearings  were 
completed,  the  issues  of  family  planning 
and  population  had  been  defuised  politi- 
cally and  the  Inherent  inability  or  unwill- 
ingness to  act  of  the  government's  adminis- 
trative bureaucracies  hat!  been  exposed.  The 
Gruenlng  hearings  thus  laid  the  groundwork 
for  positive  legislation  m  1967-70  on  boUi 
the  domestic  and  International  aspects  of 
the   population   Issue. 

"It  was  a  classic  example  of  legislative 
initiative  and  leadership,  carried  out  by  a 
vu-tuoso.  Our  nation  and  our  world  will 
sorely  miss  Ernest  Gruenlng.  Thev  don't 
make  them  that  way  any  more." — Frederick 
S.  Jalfe.  vice  president.  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  of  America  and  director  Center 
ror  Family  Planning  Program  Development. 
"Back  In  1929  when  I  was  a  senior  at. 
Holchklss.  I  read  an  article  telling  of  the 
plight  of  a  newspaper  editor  in  Portland. 
Me.,  by  the  name  ol  Ernest  Gruenlng.  In  my 
innocence  and  arrogance  I  wrote  him  asking 
tor  a  Job.  and  to  my  amazement  received  an 
Immediate  answer  saying  that  he  would  Irv 
me  out  He  said  in  his  letter  that  he  too  had 
gone  to  Hotchkiss  and  couldn't  imagine  any- 
body there  readhig  either  The  Nation  or  The 
New  Republic  or  being  interested  enough  to 
work  on  a  Democratic  paper  in  an  archly 
conservative  state. 

"The  Portland  Evening  Neics  was  my  home 
for  two  summers  and  I  learned  more  than  I 
can  ever  acknowledge  about  Journalism,  the 
clvu  rights  movement  and  trade  unionism 
from  Ernest,  and  al.so  got  to  meet  his  won- 
derfiu  sister  Martha  who  was  one  ot  the 
founders  ot  the  NAACP.  Although  my  life 
has  been  mainly  concerned  with  music.  It 
was  Ernest  Gruenlng  as  editor  ot  The  Nation 
who  sent  me  to  Alabama  In  February  1933  to 
cover  the  Scottsboro  case,  and  it  was  through 
that  experience  that  I  was  soon  to  Join  the 
board  of  the  NAACP  and  work  actively  In  the 
civli  rights  movement  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
"Last  year  I  was  present  when  Ernest  and 
Wayne  Morse  got  ACLU  awards  tor  being  the 
two  members  ot  the  US.  Senate  with  the 
courage  to  oppose  the  Quit  ot  Tonkin  Reso- 
lution In  1964.  And  in  the  spring  of  this  year 
Ernest  made  his  flrst  trip  to  Hotchkiss  since 
his  graduation  in  1903.  At  my  class  reunion 
last  month  I  found  that  Ernest  completely 
captivated  not  only  the  entire  student  body 
but  most  of  the  townsfolk  as  well.  He  was 
supposed  to  spend  only  an  evening,  but 
wound  up  staying  three  days. 

"His  humor  and  energy  were  unparalleled 
and  he  was  certainly  the  nicest  guy  1  ever 
worked  for. " — John  Hammond. 


July  29,  1974 


THE  SAGACIOUS  SENATOR 
METZENBAUM 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Metzenb«um) 
recently  spoke  words  that  have  caused 
three  great  newspapers  to  editorialize  on 
his  sagacity. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  looked 
down  the  road  at  the  real  meaning  of 
higher  world  oU  prices.  His  comparison 
of  the  profits  of  oil-rich  Mideast  coun- 
tries to  the  world  monetary  reserves 
served  to  clearly  demonstrate  the  eco- 
nomic upheaval  in  worldwide  commerce. 
Such  exposition,  as  that  used  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  is  valuable'  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  to  view-  the  big  pic- 
ture. There  are  times  when  we  get  lost 
in  details. 

Only  by  seeing  that  the  oil-producing 
countries  of  the  Middle  East  are  in  a 
position  to  move  Into  such  unprece- 
dented wealth  that  they  could  buy  con- 
trol of  some  of  our  biggest  Industries 
can  the  American  people  view  the 
enormity  of  the  problem. 

The  distinguished  Senator's  ability  in 
clarifying  a  complex  issue  cannot  be 
praised  too  highly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  editorials  from  the  Plain  Deal- 
er of  Cleveland,  the  Washington  Star- 
News,  and  the  New  York  Times  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor- 
ials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

{From   the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain   Dealer 

July  19.  19741 
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year  by  year,  oil -exporting  couotHes'  reserves 
by  J900  could  produce  »400  bUUon. 

It  has  become  a  more  menacing  economic 
world  since  oU-exporting  countries  got  such 
a  tight  hold  on  their  fellow  nations.  Suffer- 
ing is  afflicting  the  poor  peoples  as  a  by- 
product of  oil  price  manipulation.  Italy, 
Britain  and  Japan  are  In  deep  hot  water  be- 
cause of  their  oil  costs. 

Oil-exporting  countries  must  And  whole- 
some ways  to  recycle  their  monstrous  excess 
cash  flows.  It  has  been  suggested,  wisely, 
thai  some  of  this  money  go  to  the  relief  of 
poor  nations  In  the  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment whose  progress  is  threatened  to  be 
choked  off  by  the  high  price  of  oU. 

Unless  these  oil  funds  are  rechanneled  for 
universal  benent.  the  ultimate  result  will  be 
chaos. 
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rule  out  repetitions  of  four  destructive  wars 
and  major  economic  dislocations  like  two 
Jong  closures  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Arab 
oil  embargo. 


Oil -exporting  countries  got  a  hammerlock 
on  the  rest  of  the  world  when  they  quad- 
rupled the  price  of  petroleum.  Poor  coun- 
tries are  being  driven  bankrupt.  Advanced 
countries  are  being  driven  Into  deep  deficit. 

Meanwhile  the  oll-exporting  countries  are 
raking  in  Immense  amounts  of  money.  It  Is 
estimated  they  wui  have  »60  billion  in  excess 
funds  each  year.  That  gives  them  an  awe- 
some power.  Power  like  that  can  explode  In 
any  direction. 

Iran  has  begun  to  wield  its  new-found 
power  In  ways  that  make  one  uneasy.  It  has 
bought  the  most  advanced  weapons.  It  is  ac- 
quiring nuclear  power  and  know-how.  Now 
Iran  has  purcha&ed  a  25-^;  interest  In  the 
Krupp  steel  works  in  West  Germany. 

For  the  first  time,  a  foreign  owner  will 
have  a  seat  on  the  IB-man  supervisory  board 
of  the  House  of  Ilrupp,  the  mdustral  giant 
that  produced  Germany's  munitions  for 
World  Wars  I  and  II.  and  even  iot  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War. 

Iran's  pouncing  on  West  Germany  Is 
omlnous-  If  oil  wealth  can  bite  olf  such  a 
mouthful  of  Krupp.  what  U.S.  corporations 
might  be  acquired  by  some  overwealthy. 
underpopulated  sheikhdom? 

Sixty  billion  dollars  Is  two-thtrds  of  all  the 
overseas  Investments  of  the  United  Sutes. 
accumulated  over  the  last  75  years.  David 
Rockefeller,  head  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
warns  that  the  gigantic  flow  of  money  could 
caufe  "econom  c  and  political  ;haos.*' 

What  could  those  »60  btlllon  buy?  tJS 
Sen.  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum.  D-O..  listed 
11  American  corporations  and  the  June  24 
price  of  buying  majority  control  of  them.  He 
said  control  could  t>e  acquired  for  leas  than 
M7  billion,  and  the  list  included  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph.  Dow  Chemical.  Gen- 
eral Motors.  IBM.  ITT.  US.  Steel  and  Xerox. 

Another  stunning  statistic  Metzenbaum 
furnished  was  the  total  of  world  monetary 
reserves:    «1B6   bUIton.   But    If   accumulated 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Star  News. 
July  17.  19741 
Simon  in  the  Mipcast 
Treasury   Secretary    William   Simon's   tal- 
ents as  a  diplomat  are  largely  unknown.  In 
most  of  his  foreign  contacts  he  presumably 
chooses   his   words   more  carefullv   than    in 
the  case  of  the  shah  of  Iran,  whom  Simon 
Is  reported  in  a  trade-publication  interview 
to  have  referred  to  as    'a  nut."  A  previous 
tangle  with   the  touchy  shah,  when  Simon 
was    energy    czar,    required    an    apology    to 
the  Iranian  leader  by  President  Nixon. 

Iran  happily  Is  not  on  Simon's  itinerary 
In  his  current  mission  to  the  Middle  East, 
which  includes  Egypt.  Israel.  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Kuwait.  The  blunt-spoken  Treasury 
chief,  a  former  Wall  Street  bond  expert,  can 
perform  a  service  by  putting  in  realistic 
perspective  the  prospects  for  American  eco- 
nomic Involvement  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  President  Nixon's  summitry,  conjur- 
ing visions  of  instant  atomic  power  plants, 
may  have  left  a  fanciful  picture  of  the  mi- 
mediate  future. 

Egypt  is  most  in  need  of  Western  invest- 
ment and  technology,  and  or  advice  on  cre- 
ating conditions  for  bringing  about  large- 
scale  development  with  the  help  of  the  non- 
Communist  induBtria!  countries.  It  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  agreements  between  gov- 
ernments, though  these  are  necessary  to  clear 
the  transfer  of  sensitive  equipment  and 
knowledge,  and  to  provide  cretiits  and  guar- 
anties for  investors.  The  climate  has  to  t>e 
right  as  well,  for  Western  businesses  operat- 
ing on  the  profit  system. 

Simon  made  an  initial  pitch  for  further 
economic  liberalization  In  Egypt,  where  an 
"open-door"  policy  has  been  declared  to 
attract  foreign  Investors  Pew  concrete  deals 
have  been  concluded  so  far.  m  part  because 
of  ambiguities  in  a  new  investment  law. 
Simon  should  be  able  to  gain  Insight  Into 
how  Egyptian  officialdom  Is  likely  to  treat 
American  business  in  the  future.  Israel,  with 
a  Western  economic  orientation,  poses  no 
such  problem. 

With  Saudi  Arabia  It  is  mostly  a  different 
matter  of  exploring  w.^ys  of  reinvesting  that 
kingdoms  excess  oil  biilioi.s  ii]  the  West. 
The  same  Is  true  with  Kuwait.  This  is  a 
subject  that  could  produce  sensitive  reac- 
tions on  our  part,  as  witness  the  fear  ex- 
pressed by  Senator  Metzenbaum  this  week 
that  Arab  oil  men  using  less  than  one  year's 
accumulation  of  extra  capital  could  buy  con- 
trolling interest  in  U  major  American  cor- 
porations lAT&T.  Boeing,  Dow.  General  Dy- 
namics. General  Motors.  IBM.  ITT.  Lock- 
heed. United  Airlines.  US.  Steel  and  Xeroxt. 
Financial  Involvement  of  the  oil  states  In 
the  American  economy,  obviously,  will  soon 
be  as  pressing  a  qviestlon  as  our  own  invest- 
meiit    In    many   foreign   countries. 

Long-term  economic  collaboration  with 
the  nations  of  the  Middle  East,  however,  de- 
pends on  circumstances  over  which  Simon 
and  Ms  counterparts  in  the  other  financial 
ministries  have  no  control.  Tins  is  the  con- 
clusion  of  an   Arab-Israeli   peace   that   will 


IProm  the  New  Tork  Tiroes.  July  20.  19741 
The  On,  Momet 
Ever  since  the  quadrupling  of  oil  prices 
after  the  October  war  in  the  Middle  East  last 
year  and  the  piling  up  of  tens  of  bitlionB  of 
dollars  in  liquid  funds  by  the  oil-exporting 
countries,  a  question  hanging  over  the  West- 
ern world  has  been  what  long-range  invest- 
ments the  oil  states  would  make  with  their 
•petrodollars*'  The  first  major  deal  has  now 
been  disclosed;  the  Government  of  Iran  is 
buying  a  25  per  cent  interest  in  Fried.  Krupp 
Huettenwerke,  the  steelworks  and  engUieer- 
mg  division  of  the  Krupp  enterprise  in  West 
Germany. 

The  deal  dramatizes  the  impact  of  the 
shift  of  wealth  and  power  to  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  potential  dangers  that  could 
result  Krupp  acquired  an  unsavory-  reputa- 
tion early  in  the  century  as  Germany's  great- 
est weapons  producer.  Since  World  War  II. 
Krupp  has  never  resumed  weapons  produc- 
tion; but  Iran's  acquisition  of  a  heavy  inter- 
est in  Krupp  arouses  understandable 
apprehension - 

The  size  of  the  Krupp  deal— though  the 
purchase  price  was  not  disclosed,  it  surety 
ran  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars— and 
the  probability  that  the  enormous  sums 
fiiMlng  Into  oil  producers'  hands  will  lead  to 
other  even  bigger  deals  should  force  the 
United  States  and  other  Western  countries  to 
develop  a  common  policy  toward  business 
acquisitions  by  the  Iranians.  Arabs  and  other 
foreign  governments.  As  Senator  Metzen- 
baum of  Ohio  has  pointed  out.  it  would  cost 
the  oil  sutes  only  about  75  per  cent  of  their 
excess  dollar  earnings  in  a  single  year  to  ac- 
quire a  controlling  interest  tn  eleven  giant 
American  corporations  including  AT  &  T. 
Boeing.  General  Motors.  IBM.  ITT.  U  S 
Steel  and  Xerox.  The  buildup  of  liquid  in- 
vestlble  funds,  at  a  rate  of  S60  billion  a  year 
or  more,  will  go  on  year  after  ^■ea^.  as  long  as 
oil  prices  sUy  where  they  are'  In  relation  to 
other  world  prices. 

Prom  an  economic  standpoint,  the  long- 
term  investment  of  petrodollars  in  Western 
Industn,'  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  Imposing 
a  contractionary  squeeze  on  economies;  it  re- 
duces the  threat  of  financial  chaos  resulting 
from  massive  shifts  of  short-term  'unds.  But 
from  a  political,  social  aud  national -security 
standpoint,  foreign  control  over  major  mdus- 
trics  in  the  West,  especially  bv  stales  with 
limited  experience  m  world  affairs  and  with 
driving  national  ambitions,  gives  obvious 
cause  for  concern. 

While  the  oil-producing  countries  can  be 
expected  to  make  long-term  investments  in 
the  United  States,  it  would  be  desirable  for 
Concress  to  set  maximum  limiUs  and  full 
disclosure  requirements  in  advance  of  for- 
eign acquisition  of  certain  American  indus- 
tries, especially  tho.se  critical  to  national 
security. 

Control  over  foreign  investment,  however. 
cannot  provide  an  entirely  satisfactory  an- 
swer. Achievement  of  economic  equilibrium 
and  avoidance  of  undue  foreign  political  in- 
fluence win  require  lower  oi;  prices  and  a 
lessening  of  United  States  and  other  West- 
ern dependence  on  Imported  oil. 

Concerted  Western  policies  for  conserva- 
tion and  energy  research  and  development 
are  the  fundamental  ways  of  responding  to 
the  danger  of  excessive  transfer  of  economic 
and  political  power  to  the  oil  states. 


VOTE  ON  MR.  ROGER  LEWIS. 
PRESIDENT,  AMTRAK 
Mr    CHILES.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
la,  1974.  the  Senate  confirmed  by  voice 
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vole  tl>e  uoiniiintion  ol  Mr.  Roger  Le\vi.i 
»s  a  member  of  the  Bcai^  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Raih-oad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration. While  the  fact  of  this  vote  may 
ph-e  the  appearance  of  a  routine  con- 
firmation with  no  opposition.  1  would 
.suggest  this  is  deceiving.  Rather  the 
liominatlon  was  acted  upon  with  few 
Senators  present  because  Mr.  Lewis  is  a 
subject  of  no  little  controversy  and  there 
are  a  number  of  Senators,  myself  in- 
cluded, who  question  the  wisdom  of  pei  - 
mitting  Mr.  Lewis  to  continue  to  func- 
tion as  President  of  Amtrak.  This  ii^  not 
to  say  that  Afr.  l-ewis  wotild  not  have 
been  confirmed  on  a  rollcall  vote,  but  I 
believe  it  would  have  been  instructive 
for  Mr.  Lewis  to  w.tncss  how  many  mem- 
bers of  tills  Ijody  Oie  less  than  satisfied 
with  Amtrak's  performance  and  con- 
conntantly  its  leadership. 

The  only  real  ba.sis  for  evaluating  a 
chief  executive  officer  is  on  tlie  perform- 
ance of  the  organization  which  he  or  she 
heads.  In  tliis  particular  case  the  per- 
formance lea\e.s  much  to  be  desired  with 
no  sign  of  substantial  improvements  in 
sight.  Tlus  lack  of  even,  steady  but  slow 
progress  toward  levilaliiang  rail  passen- 
ger service  is  what  disturbs  me  tlie  most 
and  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
change  in  leadership  may  prove  bene- 
ficial. I  do  not  question  that  the  task 
posed  for  Amtrak  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  difBcult  one.  Rail  passen- 
ger service  had  reached  a  low  ebb  when 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration was  created  and  Congress  was 
not  expecting  miracles.  However,  with 
good  organization  and  management  I 
have  seen  a  number  of  seemingly  impas- 
sible tasks  accomplished  in  this  coimtiy 
and  I  quite  frankly  do  not  think  Am- 
trak's challenge  is  totallv  insurmomit- 
able. 

In  fact,  with  the  current  energy  situa- 
tion there  is  a  renewed  interest  in  rail 
travel  and  the  imtential  to  build  a  long- 
term  market  for  Amtrak  service,  should 
service  ever  achieve  some  level  of  ade- 
quacy. However,  just  one  or  two  experi- 
ences with  missed  schedules,  imheated 
or  uncooled  cars,  equipment  breakdowns, 
sliabby  furnishings,  shortcomings  in  in- 
formation. reseiTations.  and  on-board 
services,  and  people  w  ill  be  running  back 
to  their  automobiles  no  matter  what  the 
price  of  gasoline. 

In  case  one  uiight  be  inclined  to  tliink 
that  good  rail  .senice  is  simply  an  \m- 
rea»>nable  expectation  in  this  daj'  and 
age.  look  to  the  experience  of  the  Auto- 
Train  Corp.  nhicli  has  done  an  out- 
standmg  job  tran.sporting  passengers 
with  tlieir  automobiles  between  Wash- 
ington. DC,  and  Florida.  The  only  com- 
plaint from  the  public  regarding  this 
senice  is  the  difBculty  in  getting  tickets 
for  ttiis  popular  mode  of  transportation. 
Complaints  regarding  Amtrak  are  an 
entirely  diHerent  matter.  They  continue 
unabated  and  in  ever  increasing  volume. 
.And  yet  from  Amtrak,  when  there  is  a 
resporise  at  all.  it  is  only  the  same  lit- 
any of  tired  excuses  tliat  were  being 
handed  out  3  years  ago.  There  is  just  no 
e\idence  of  a  Iwrd-driving  commitment 
to  realizing  the  goal  of  modern  rail  pas- 
senger service.  To  give  one  example  of 
the  failure  of  initiative,  the  Florida  De- 
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partment  of  Transportation  worked  long 
and  hard  in  the  development  of  a  pro- 
posal for  turbotrain  service  between 
Orlando  and  Miami,  The  market  poten- 
tial is  obvious  and  the  State  has  provided 
a  great  deal  of  support  for  this  project, 
including  the  authorization  of  State 
lunds  for  its  initiation  In  fiscal  year 
1974-75,  And  yet  in  its  capital  acquisi- 
tion program  for  this  year,  Amtrak 
failed  to  even  propose  the  purchase  of 
the  turbotrains  required  for  the  Florida 
run. 

I  am  concenicd  over  the  future  of  rail 
pa.s.senger  service  if  -he  present  pattern 
continues.  I  think  pa.ssenger  trains  have 
an  important  role  to  play  in  this  Nation's 
transportation  system  but  this  will  only 
come  to  pass  with  innovative  and  deter- 
mined management.  Management  that 
is  convinced  of  the  future  of  rail  pas- 
senger service  and  has  the  capability  of 
assuring  that  future. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  Ijeen  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  However,  1  would  strongly 
encotu'age  that  Board  to  most  care- 
fully review  tlie  record  and  most  closely 
consider  what  it  wants  for  the  future 
before  it  decides  who  is  capable  of  pro- 
viding the  leadership  that  has  been  so 
sorely  lacking  In  the  past. 


\Vherei\.s,  there  is  nmpie  evidence  chlldn>n 
or  low-income  famUlPs  will  renmiii  Ui  pov- 
eny:  and 

Where.is.  it  Is  estimated  e\erv  low-lnconir 
person  cMLs  me  ta.xpByen!  $150,000  durlup 
Ills  or  her  lifetime;  and 

Whereas,  poverty  cannot  be  eliminated  bv 
hnnding  out  money  or  snrpUiK  food  but  only 
by  truly  helping  people  to  help  themselves 
and 

Whcrcns,  New  Hampshire^  locally-con- 
trolled Couununliy  Action  Agencies  hltvi^ 
been  nn  cRlclelit  and  cITeclIre  means  o! 
breaking  the  "cycle  of  poverty,"  as  set  forth 
In  the  ijooklet  -poverty  In  New  Hampshire.' 
»Tltten  by  n  department  of  the  (5ovcrnor» 
Omcc: 

Therefore,  m  the  bellel  it  is  both  flsoUly 
.sound  and  more  humanitarian  to  attack  tlie 
causes  of  poxerty  ihau  merely  to  dole  cmt 
welfare. 

Be  It  Resolved.  Tlmt  the  Ne.v  Hampshire 
Senate  respecltully  urges  Congress  to  enacl. 
8iid  the  President  to  sign,  an  extension  ot 
the  Economic  Opportunltv  Art.  with  ade- 
quate funding,  so  that  our  State's  Commu- 
"itv  Action  .\gencle»  may  continue  their 
wnrV; . 

Be  It  Further  Resohed,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  by  the  Secretarv  of  stale 
to  Seiniiors  Conon  and  Mclntvrc.  Congress- 
men Cleveland  and  Wvmnn.  und  PresldenI 
Ri'.-lmrd  Nixon 


COMMUNITY  SERVICES  IN  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  want 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  my  deep 
concern  with  the  iiossible  elimination  of 
major  community  services  to  the  poor 
in  our  coiuitrj-.  That  Is  why  I  am  a  co- 
simnsor  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
and  Commtmity  Partnership  Act  of  1974 
introduced  earlier  this  week.  This  im- 
fwrtant  legislation  will  extend  for  an 
additional  3  years  the  programs  current- 
ly tmder  the  Economic  Op|x>rtunlty  Act 
of  1974.  autlioiTzIng  direct  funding  to 
each  locality  to  aid  in  its  fight  against 
poverty. 

As  a  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  I 
am  deeply  troubled  with  the  problems 
within  my  own  State,  Earlier  this  year, 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Senate  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  which  I  want  to  share 
with  you  today.  According  to  this  reso- 
lution. "1  of  eveiT  11  people  In  New- 
Hampshire  lives  in  poverty — and  over 
one-third  of  New  Hampshire's  elderly  re- 
ceive income  below  poverty  levels."  We 
must  do  all  we  can.  Mr.  President,  to  end 
iMvcrty.  by  giving  people  a  chance  to 
help  themselves,  and  by  raising  our 
.senior  citizens  to  the  dignity  they  de- 
serve. I  ui-ge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Economic  Opportunity  and  Commu- 
nity Partnership  Act  of  1974. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  New  Hampshire  Senate  reso- 
lution be  piinted  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  New  Hampshire  SKS.STr. 
RFSoLtmoN 

Whereas,  one  of  every  eleven  people  in  New 
Hampshire  lives  in  poverty,  accorduig  to  tJ.S. 
census  figures:  and 

Wliereas.  over  one  third  of  New  Hamp- 
shir«''B  elderly  receive  income  below  poverty 
Ic'.cls;  and 


SENATOR  ABOXJREZK  APPOINTED 
TO  POWERFUL  BUDGET  COMMIT- 
TEE 

^fr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  sent  the  following  statement  to 
the  news  media  in  South  Dakota  relative 
to  the  appointment  of  my  junior  col- 
league. Senator  .\boorezk.  to  the  new- 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget: 

South  Dakotaiis  can  lake  pride  In  tiie  ap- 
pointment of  Senator  James  Abonrezk  to  the 
new  Senate  Committee  on  the  Federal 
Budget. 

It  la  a  great  credit  to  Senator  Alwurezk 
that  during  his  Bret  term  In  the  Senate,  he 
has  won  the  confldencc  of  the  teattership  In 
betag  named  to  this  Important  new  Com- 
mittee. Ihli  wilt  give  South  Dakota  a  stron): 
voice  in  determining  future  budget  priori- 
ties. 

Senator  Abourezk  was  one  of  only  two  new 
members  of  the  Senate  to  win  this  coveted 
assignment.  1  think  all  of  us  in  South 
Dakota  cun   Uike  pride  in  this  achievement. 


CONCLUSION   OP   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  monUng  business? 
IX  there  Is  no  further  morning  business, 
the  period  for  the  transaction  of  morn- 
ing business  is  now-  closed. 


CONSUMER    PROTECTION— AGENCY 
FOR  CONSUMER   ADVOCACY 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business.  S.  707,   which  Uie 
clerk  will  report  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S  707,  a  bin  to  establish  a  Council  of  Con- 
sumer Advisers  In  the  e.tecntive  office  of  the 
President,  and  so  forth,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  pending  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  amendment  No.  1563  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzcmbaum ' .  Tl'° 
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yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  this 
amendment,  but  the  agreement  is  that 
the  vote  will  not  occur  prior  to  3:30  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  speaking  on  this  amend- 
ment and  also  upon  the  bill,  S.  707. 

This  bill  is  an  attack  upon  the  private 
enterprise  system  which  has  made 
America  the  greatest  nation  economical- 
ly that  this  Earth  has  ever  knovm. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  destroy  the 
free  enterprise  system  than  to  regulate  it 
tc  death,  and  that  is  precisely  what  S. 
707  undertakes  to  do. 

In  the  ultimate  analysis  the  demand 
for  the  enactment  of  S.  707  rests  upon 
three  premises:  The  first  of  these  prem- 
ises is  that  our  bureaucratic  system 
of  government,  which  has  developed  and 
become  so  monstrous,  does  not  function 
efficiently,  and  that  the  way  to  make  our 
overgrown  bureaucratic  system  work 
better  is  to  add  some  more  bureaucracy 
to  it  in  the  ofBce  of  an  administrator 
who  is  to  be  authorized  to  throw  monkey 
"  wrenches  at  iiis  own  discretion  into  gov- 
ernmental machinery,  and  to  harass 
those  engaged  in  free  enterprise  by 
public  pronouncements  with  respect  to 
their  goods  and  services. 

The  second  premise  which  underlies 
demand  for  enactment  of  this  legislation 
is  that  businessmen  of  America  sit  up 
all  night  to  devise  new  ways  to  cheat 
and  defraud  the  customers  on  whose 
good  will  they  depend  for  their  prosper- 
ity. 

The  third  premise  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  mentally  Incapable  of 
managing  their  own  affairs  and  must  be 
placed  under  the  bureaucratic  guard- 
ianship of  a  consumer  administrator.  I 
think  that  it  would  be  well  at  this  time 
for  us  to  consider  what  the  free  enter- 
prise system  is,  because  I  believe  that  a 
realization  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  the  fruits  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem will  be  of  material  assistance  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  reaching  a 
correct  decision  in  respect  to  S,  707, 

What  is  free  enterprise?  The  diction- 
ary defines  free  enterprise  as  "an  eco- 
nomic and  pohtical  doctrine  holding  that 
a  capitalist  economy  can  regulate  itself 
in  a  freely  competitive  market  through 
the  relationship  of  supply  and  demand 
with  a  minimum  of  governmental  inter- 
vention and  regulation." 

Although  this  definition  is  accurate, 
I  assign  to  free  enterprise  a  simpler  one. 
I  prefer  to  call  it  economic  freedom.  I  do 
this  simply  because  it  is  a  constituent 
part  of  freedom  Itself. 

To  value  freedom  aright,  we  must  be 
mindful  of  what  it  cost.  One  of  its  fore- 
most champions,  Rudyard  Kipling,  had 
this  to  say  about  the  cost  of  freedom 
in  his  stirring  poem  entitled  "The  Old 
Issue : " 

All  we  have  of  freedom,  all  we  use  or  know — 
This  our  fathers  bought  for  us  long  and  long 

ago. 
Ancient  Right  unnoticed  as  the  breath  we 

draw — 
Leave  to  live  by  no  man's  leave,  underneath 

the  law. 
Lance  and  torch  and  tumult,  steel  and  grey- 

goofie  wing. 
Wrenched  It.  tacJi  anil  ell  and  all,  slowly 
from  the  King. 


TUl    our    fathers   'stabllsbed.    after   bloody 

years. 
How  our  King  is  one  with  us,  first  among 

his  peers. 
So  they  bought   us  freedom— not  at  little 

cost — 
Wherefore  must  we  watch  the  King,  lest  our 

gain  be  lost. 

Being  an  Englishman,  Kipling  refer- 
red to  government  as  the  king.  To  para- 
phrase his  statement,  I  think  that  the 
American  people  and  their  representa- 
tives in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  better  watch  Con- 
gress when  Congress  considers  legisla- 
tion such  as  that  proposed  in  S.  707, 
w-hich  will  destroy  one  of  the  very  essen- 
tials of  economic  freedom  and  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

Economic  freedom  constitutes  a  pre- 
cious part  of  the  heritage  we  received 
in  trust  for  ourselves  and  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  from  all 
those  men  and  women,  great  and  small, 
whose  blood,  sweat,  tears,  and  prayers 
made  the  America  we  know  and  love  a 
Uving  reaUty, 

These  men  and  women  did  not  learn 
economics  sitting  at  the  feet  of  those 
who  promise  "abundance  for  all  by  rob- 
bing Selected  Peter  to  pay  Collective 
Paul." 

They  acquired  their  knowledge  in  the 
hard  school  of  experience,  which  is  the 
most  dependable  of  teachers.  As  a  con- 
sequence, they  had  the  hardihood  to  ac- 
cept the  economic  truths  plainly  visible 
to  all  human  beings  who  possess  both  the 
capacity  and  the  willingness  to  face 
reality. 

They  knew  that  earth  yields  nothing 
to  man  except  the  products  of  his  own 
labor.  They  knew  that  Adam's  curse  is 
an  unchanging  and  uncliangeable  law 
of  life:  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread,  til  thou  return  imto  the 
ground." 

They  knew  that  man  has  but  one 
choice  in  respect  to  this  immutable  eco- 
nomic fact,  and  that  such  choice  is  sim- 
ply this:  'Whether  the  bread  which  he 
must  eat  In  the  sweat  of  his  face  shall 
be  the  bread  of  freedom  or  the  bread 
of  bondage. 

Tliey  knew  this  unalterable  decree  of 
the  Creator  of  the  universe:  Free  men 
cannot  be  induced  to  produce  things  of 
value  unless  they  are  permitted  to  re- 
tain a  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  for  themselves,  their  familiies.  and 
the  causes  they  hold  dear. 

They  knew,  moreover,  that  man  can 
be  free  only  if  he  is  willing  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  his  own  life. 

As  the  consequence  of  these  things, 
the  valiant  folk  who  made  America  real- 
ized not  only  that  economic  freedom  is 
an  absolutely  necessary  attribute  of  a 
free  society,  but  also  that  it  most  effec- 
tively encourages  men  and  women  to  be 
self-reliant  and  to  produce  goods  and 
services  in  an  abundance  suflicient  to  en- 
able such  a  society  to  enjoy  the  highest 
standards  of  living. 

To  these  ends,  they  established  the 
free  enterprise  system  as  the  way  of  life 
in  our  land,  and  wrote  into  State  and 
Federal  constitutions  rights  to  liberty 
and  property  to  give  the  system  the 
power  to  operate  with  success. 

These    constitutions    secure    to   each 


American  these  rights:  To  travel  when 
and  where  he  pleases:  to  use  his  God- 
given  faculties:  to  seek  useful  knowl- 
edge: to  acquire,  possess,  use  and  dispose 
of  property;  to  earn  his  livelihood  by 
any  lawful  calling;  to  manufacture  com- 
modities or  provide  services;  to  buy  and 
sell  goods:  to  save  and  Invest  his  earn- 
ings in  any  lawful  undertaking ;  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  carr>lng  out  these 
activities  with  profit:  and  to  do  the  other 
things  essential  to  the  orderly  pursuit 
of  happiness 

Let  us  examine  the  philosophic  base  of 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

A  rather  waggish,  but  somewhat  truth- 
ful, commentator  suggests  that  free  en- 
terprise rests  on  the  desire  of  Americans 
to  be  men  rather  than  mendicants.  He 
says:  "If  you  want  Uncle  Sam  to  take 
care  of  you.  that's  socialism:  but  if  you 
want  to  take  care  of  yourself,  that's  free 
enterprise." 

The  American  Iree  enterprise  system 
is  founded  on  these  basic  behef s : 

First,  the  needs  of  our  people  are  best 
met  by  free  men  freely  competing  in  a 
free  market. 

Second.  The  worth  of  our  country  de- 
pends on  the  worth  of  the  individuals  re- 
siding in  it.  Consequently,  each  individual 
owes  to  our  countrj'  as  well  as  to  himself 
and  his  family  the  duty  to  develop  and 
use  his  faculties  and  his  talents. 

Third.  There  are  prerequisites  to  the 
performance  of  this  duty.  Since  freedom 
means  responsibility,  the  individual  must 
accept  responsibility  for  his  own  life:  and 
since  man  is  not  born  to  be  idle  and  work 
is  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  his 
spirit,  he  must  have  a  worthwhile  task  to 
dignify  his  days.  If  he  is  to  develop  his 
abilities  and  use  them  with  diligence  In 
th;  performance  of  his  task,  he  must  re- 
ceive a  profitable  return  for  his  efforts 
and  be  allowed  to  retain  a  fair  share  of 
it  for  himself,  his  family,  and  the  causes 
he  holds  dear. 

Perhaps  the  best  explanation  as  to  why 
the  free  enterprise  system  works  was 
given  by  one  of  the  wisest  of  American 
philosophers.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  He 
explains  the  nature  of  free  enterprise  in 
tills  statement: 

If  a  man  has  good  corn,  or  wood,  ot  boards, 
or  pigs,  to  sell,  or  can  make  txtter  chairs  or 
knives,  crucibles  or  church  orgarui,  than  any- 
body else,  you  will  find  a  bro«d  bard-beaten 
road  to  his  house,  though  It  be  In  the  woods. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  in- 
forms us  that  "The  tree  is  known  by  his 
fruit." 

When  it  is  appraised  by  this  test, 
American  free  enterprise  manifests  its 
superiority  over  all  other  economic  sys- 
tems, I  cite  a  few  facts  which  demon- 
strate this. 

While  it  contaiiLs  about  6  percent  of 
the  worlds  area  and  has  only  6  percent 
of  the  world's  population,  the  United 
States  has  71  percent  of  the  world's  au- 
tomobiles, 52  percent  ol  the  world's  tele- 
phones, 44  percent  of  the  world's  radios, 
30  percent  of  the  world's  railroads,  and 
66  percent  of  the  world's  life  insurance. 

Moreover,  free  enterprise  enables  the 
United  States  to  enjoy  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing so  much  higher  than  that  of  other 
countries  that  it  consumes  48  percent 
of  the  world's  coffee,  53  percent  of  its 
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tin.  56  percent  of  its  rubber.  21  percent 
of  its  sugar.  73  percent  of  its  slUc,  36 
pereent  of  its  coal.  42  percent  of  Its  pig 
iron.  47  percent  of  Its  copper,  and  60 
percent  of  its  petroleum.  Besides,  the 
tinlled  States  has  more  homeonning 
f.imilies  tlian  any  other  land. 

To  be  sure,  these  are  material  things. 
Nevertheless,  they  constitute  an  outward 
.sign  of  the  inner  grace  of  a  nation,  which 
giants  to  all  economic,  iwlitical.  and  re- 
ligious freedom  and  thus  affords  to  each 
the  opportunity  to  become  the  master  of 
his  fate  and  the  captain  of  his  soul. 

All  Americans  should  cherish  free  en- 
terprise and  endeavor  to  preserve  it.  Un- 
happily, some  do  not. 

Some  exalt  government  above  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual,  and  for  that 
reason  would  lilce  to  have  all  substantial 
economic  actirtties  controlled  by  govern- 
ment. Despite  their  good  intentions  to 
tlie  contrary,  others  would  cripple  free 
eutei-prise  by  subjecting  it  to  excessive 
governmental  intervention  and  regula- 
tion, or  by  substituting  political  plan- 
ning for  individual  iniiiative  and  super- 
vision. 

Existing  tax  laws  confl.5cate  inordi- 
nate proportions  of  tlie  earnings  of  in- 
dividuals and  in  that  way  threaten  the 
destruction  of  their  incentive  to  produce. 
In  addition,  far  too  many  disburse- 
.nients  are  being  made  under  employ- 
ment security  and  welfare  laws  to  drones 
who  are  simply  too  lazy  to  norlc  and 
wlio  loolc  to  the  taxpayers  for  bread  and 
circuses. 

These  things  imiaeril  free  enterprise. 
The  thing  which  imperils  free  enterprise 
ihe  most  is  the  demand  that  It  be  sub- 
jected to  excessive  governmental  Inter- 
vention and  regulation,  whicli  is  exactly 
what  S.  707  would  do  to  the  American 
free  enterprise  system. 

Those  of  us  who  esteem  it  the  worlds 
best  economic  system  cannot  talte  its 
continuance  for  granted  merely  because 
tlie  rights  to  liberty  and  property  which 
make  it  workable  are  embodied  in  our 
constitutions. 

Unfortimatels'.  constitutions  are  not 
self -executing  and  cannot  save  freedom 
unless  love  for  freedom  abides  in  the 
liearts  of  the  people. 

One  of  America  5  wi-^est  sons,  the  late 
Judge  Learned  Hand,  expressed  this 
tnith  in  these  words: 

I  often  wonder  whettier  ve  do  net  rcbt  otir 
Ijopes  too  much  upon  constitutions,  upon 
law.  and  upon  coiu-ts.  These  are  false  liopes: 
believe  me.  these  ore  fulse  hopes.  Liberty  lies 
in  the  he&ru  of  niea  and  women;  when  It 
dies  there,  no  constitution,  no  law.  no  court 
run  Jwive  It:  no  constitution,  no  law,  no  court 
can  even  do  much  to  help  it.  While  It  lies 
Ihere.  U  needs  no  constitution,  no  law.  no 
r'-Hii-t  to  K,a\c  it. 

Let  us  pay  the  price,  whatever  it  may 
ho.  to  keep  love  of  economic  freedom 
aUve  in  the  hearts  of  the  men  and 
«  omen  of  our  land.  Let  us  teach  them  by 
iJi-ecept  and  by  example  that  Trumbuil 
Cheer  pictured  free  enterprise  ariglit  in 
ihu  verse: 

The  power  to  choose  ihe  woric  I  do. 

To  fjrow  and  have  the  larger  ?lew. 

To  know  and  feel  that  I  am  free. 

To  stand  erect,  not  bow  the  Itnee. 

To  be  not  chattel  of  the  State, 

To  l)e  tlie  master  of  my  fate. 


To  dare,  to  risk,  to  lose,  to  win. 
To  make  my  own  career  begin. 
To  serve  the  world  In  my  own  way. 
To  gain  in  wisdom,  day  by  day. 
With  hope  and  eest  to  climb,  to  rise. 
1  call  that  Private  Enterprise. 

This  bill.  S.  707.  not  only  proposes  to 
make  the  businessmen  of  America  and 
those  engaged  in  the  production  of  goods 
and  services  chattel  to  the  state,  but  It 
places  them  under  the  supervision  of  a 
single  human  Iwing.  to  be  known  as  the 
administrator  of  consumer  affairs. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  there  is  no 
more  effective  way  to  destroy  the  eco- 
nomic s.vstem  which  has  made  America 
great  than  to  ovei  regulate  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  production  of  goods  and 
services,  and  that  i.s  luecisely  what  S.  707 
undertakes  to  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  opposed  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  bill  in  1970.  I 
opposed  the  same  bill  in  1972.  and  today, 
hi  1974.  I  begin  once  again  the  task  of 
pointing  out  the  dangers  to  our  Nations 
citizens  in  an  innocently  titled  bill  to 
urotect  the  interests  of  consumers. 

In  so  doing.  I  n1sh  to  admit  that  those 
who  advocate  the  bill  and  those  who  sup- 
port their  efforts  arc  sincere  persons.  But 
I  would  like  to  remind  the  Senate  that 
one  of  America's  wisest  .ions.  Justice 
Brandels.  said  that  freedom  Is  most  im- 
periled at  the  hands  of  sincere  persons. 

In  carrying  on  this  debate  on  S.  707, 
the  Consumer  I^otection  Agency  bill,  as 
it  was  originally  called— now  called  the 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy — I  think 
I  know  how  Clarence  Darrow  felt  when 
he  appeared  before  tlie  Mine  Commission 
in  the  Penasvlvonia  coal  strike  case  In 
1903.  ■Gentlemen. "  he  said.  "I  scarcely 
know  what  to  say  in  opening  this  case." 
Thereafter,  he  .spent  the  next  8  straight 
hours  explaining  Ihe  problems  faced  by 
mineworkers. 

It  will  take  more  than  8  hours  to  ex- 
plain the  many  problems  raised  by  S.  707. 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency— as 
originally  cited— bill  now  before  us. 

Today.  I  simply  wish  to  explain.  In 
teiTOS  everyone  can  understand,  what 
certain  parts  of  this  bill  do. 

SCOPE    OF    BUJ. 

Let  me  just  cite  one  example  before 
going  on  to  a  more  definitive  explanation 
of  the  bill.  If  you  will  look  at  subsections 
7tc)  of  S.  707.  you  will  nnd  a  provision 
whicli  reads  as  follows,  and  I  ()uote: 

Each  Federal  agency  shall  review  Its  rules 
of  procedure  of  general  applicability,  and. 
Bftcr  coubultatlou  with  the  (CPA)  Admin- 
istrator. Issue  any  additional  rules  which 
may  be  necessary  to  prcwlde  for  the  Admin- 
istrator's orderly  lnter\-ention  or  participa- 
tion, in  accordance  u-ith  this  section,  in  it* 
proceeding's  and  activities  which  may  sub- 
stanually  affect  tlie  interest  of  consumers. 
Such  additional  rules  shall  be  published  in 
proposed  and  fin:ii  form  in  the  Federal 
R«*gister." 

Yes,  that  Is  right.  This  bUl  would  re- 
quire eveiT  Federal  unit  to  rewrite  its 
i-ules  of  practice  to  conform  to  the  un- 
precedented power  which  would  be 
granted  to  one  man — the  Administrator 
of  tlie  CPA. 

The  first  question  that  immediately 
comes  to  mhid— a  very  logical  question.  I 
think— is  who  could  possibly  know  what 
all  these  Federal  agencies  are?  There  is 


probabb'  no  one  in  this  Chamber  who 
could  list  all  of  the  governmental  units 
which  conduct  administrative  proceed- 
ings. These  include  all  of  the  divisions, 
bureaus,  and  offices  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
alone,  not  to  mention  every  Federal  bu- 
reau, office,  commission,  department,  oi 
agency. 

This  provision  of  the  bill,  standing 
alone,  would  require  the  rewriting  of  all 
the  regulations  of  all  Federal  agencies 
To  illustrate  what  a  Herculean  task  that 
would  be.  I  invite  attention  to  my  ex- 
perience with  the  Federal  Register  diu-- 
ing  the  years  when  I  last  practiced  law 

I  had  on  my  shelf  an  unannotated  etil- 
tion  of  the  United  States  Code,  contain- 
ing all  the  laws  of  a  pei-manent  natme 
still  In  force,  passed  by  Congress  since 
the  first  Congress  met  in  1789.  That  un- 
annotated edition  of  the  United  States 
Code  occupied  about  12  inches  on  my 
office  shelf. 

I  had  all  the  issues  of  the  Federal 
Register,  which  contains  the  regulations 
of  tlie  Federal  agencies,  boimd  for  a  pe- 
riod of  18  months.  Those  bound  vol- 
umes of  the  Federal  Register,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  only  18  months,  occupied  approx- 
imately 38  Inches  of  space  on  my  ofiSce 
.shelf — many  times  the  amount  of  space 
occupied  by  the  Federal  Code  which  con- 
tained all  the  laws  then  still  in  effect,  of 
a  permanent  nature,  enacted  since  1789. 

If  one  does  not  know  the  scope  of 
this  bill,  how  can  one  possibly  support 
it? 

Can  any  supporter  of  tills  bill  show 
me  why  it  is  necessary  to  subject  the 
following  Federal  agencies  to  the  whitn.^ 
and  imprecedented  powers  of  a  CPA,  if 
tlie  CPA  in  its  absolute  discretion  wislics 
to  exercise  these  powers?  These  units 
are  among  the  manj'  listed  In  the  1974 
Congressional  Directory  as  "independent 
agencies"  of  the  Federal  Government: 

ACTION,  which  now  includes  tlic 
Peace  Corps  and  VISTA, 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations, 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, 

American  National  Red  Cross, 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  of  the  United  States, 

Civil  Service  Commission. 

Commission  of  Pine  Arts. 

Committee  for  Purchase  of  Product.* 
and  Services  of  the  BUnd  and  Other 
Severely  Handicapped. 

The  Congressional  Club. 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission, 

Environmental  Protection  Agency, 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, 

Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. 

Federal  Labor  Relations  Council. 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
.sion  of  the  United  States. 

Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board. 

General  Advisorj-  Committee  on  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament. 

Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  of  Tiopical 
and  Preventive  Medicine, 
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Indian  Claims  Commission. 

Inter-American  Foundation. 

National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  Disadvantaged  Children. 

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science. 

National  Credit  Union  Administration 

National  Foundation  of  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities. 

National  Science  Foundation. 

National  Selective  Service  Appeal 
Board. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Re- 
view Commission. 

OfSce  for  Microiiesiaii  Status  Negotia- 
tions. 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, 

Panama  Canal  Company, 

President's  Commission  on  Personnel 
Interchange, 

President's  Commission  on  White 
House  Fellows. 

President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped. 

President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports. 

Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

Renegotiation  Board. 

Selective  Service  System. 

Small  Business  Administration. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

Soldiers'  and  Airmens'  Home.  United 
States 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

United  States  Information  Agency. 

U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Veterans'  Administration. 

Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority. 

Washington  National  Monument  So- 
ciety, and  the 

Water  Resources  Council. 

All  of  these  agencies,  and  their  bu- 
reaucratic subdivisions,  are  covered  by 
tills  bill  because  they  are,  each  of  them, 
an  authority  of  the  Federal  Government 
under  section  551  of  title  5,  U.S.  Code.  If 
Senators  will  look  at  paragraph  (8)  of 
section  4  of  S.  707.  they  will  .see  that  all 
such  imits  are  deemed  "Federal  agen- 
cies" to  be  subjected  to  the  powers  of  the 
CPA.  imless  specifically  excluded  by  an- 
other provision  of  the  bill. 

Speaking  of  specific  exclusions,  there 
is  only  one  possible  interpretation  of  this 
bill  in  relation  to  the  50  randomly 
chosen  Federal  agencies  which  I  have 
listed. 

The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that 
tliese  50  agencies  are  intended  to  be  cov- 
ered, because  the  sponsors  of  tills  bill 
have  specifically  excluded  the  agencies 
and  activities  whicli.  in  their  expressly 
stated  opinion,  have  only  a  marginal  or  a 
nonexistent  impact  on  consumer  hiter- 
ests. 

When  we  stop  to  think,  wlicn  we  medi- 
tate on  the  fact,  that  imder  S.  707.  one 
man.  the  Administrator,  would  be  given 
the  power  to  Interject  himself  into  any 
of  the  activities  of  any  of  these  multi- 
tudinous agencies.  If  he.  In  his  uncon- 
trolled and  actually  undefined  di.scre- 
tion.  says  to  himself.  "A  consumer  inter- 
est is  involved."  we  see  that  we  have  a 
person,  one  individual,  who  has  the  im- 
bildled  and  uncontrolled  discretion  to 
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interfere  in  virtually  e\cr>    activity  o( 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  addition,  he  is  given  the  potver  to 
supenlse  and  ride  herd  on  every  busi- 
nessman in  the  United  States  and  every 
person  who  in  any  way  is  engaged  in 
producing  goods  or  senices  for  the 
American  people. 

I  would  say  that  the  powers  that  are 
given  to  tlie  AdmUilstrator  would  make 
the  most  absolute  eastern  potentate  turn 
green  with  en\T- 

We  in  the  legal  profession  have  a  name 
for  tills  well-recognized  type  of  statu- 
tory construction.  It  is  called  expressio 
uiuus  est  exclusio  altcrius — "expression 
of  one  thing  Is  the  exclusion  of  another." 
If  we  look  at  sub.section  17id>  of  this 
bill,  we  see  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
National  Security  Agency,  and  the  na- 
tional security  or  Intelligence  functions 
of  the  Defense  Depaatment  are  express- 
ly exempted.  Subsection  i  e »  of  that  same 
section  specifically  e.-icludes  Federal 
Communications  CommLsslon  proceed- 
ings dealing  witli  radio  and  televlsiou 
broadcast  license  renewals. 

If  we  look  at  paragraph  <lli  of  sub- 
section 6iai  of  S.  707,  we  see  that  many 
labor  proceedings  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  the  activities  of 
sucii  agencies  as  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Senice  dealing  with 
dock  strikes  and  the  like  are  also  specifi- 
cally exempted.  The  majority  report  on 
this  bill  makes  it  clear  that,  in  their  ex- 
pert opinion,  such  labor-oriented  pro- 
ceedings will  have  too  remote  an  effect 
on  consumer  interests,  and.  therefore, 
must  t>e  specifically  excluded. 

I  must  take  Lssue  with  this  exemption. 
From  my  reading  of  economic  hlstorj',  I 
have  acquired  the  information  that  as 
far  back  as  men  have  kept  records  of 
such  things,  approximately  75  percent  of 
the  cost  of  any  product  or  the  cost  of  an)' 
senice  Ls  the  cost  of  the  labor  which  is 
required  to  produce  that  product  or  ren- 
der that  service. 

Yet  under  this  bill,  labor  is  totally  ex- 
cluded from  the  provisions.  So  we  have 
a  bill  avowedly  offered  to  protect  the  In- 
terest of  consumers  which  says  that  the 
bill  does  not  affect  and  is  no  applicable 
to  labor,  which  accounts  for  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  price  of  every  product  and 
every  service. 

I  am  going  to  offer  .some  amendments 
later  to  try  to  correct  this  defect  In  the 
bill  so  we  have  a  bill  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer and  not  simply  a  bill  to  allow  one 
man  to  ride  herd  on  everybody  in  the 
United  States  except  the  FBI.  or  the  CIA. 
the  Secret  Senice.  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  most  powerful  institu- 
tion in  America,  the  labor  organizations. 
I  conmiend  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
for  this  approach  of  diligently  trying  to 
find  out  Federal  activities  which  would 
iiave  only  a  remote  effect  upon  consumer 
interests  and,  then,  specifically  exempt- 
ing these  activities  from  CPA  intrusion. 
My  flist  quarrel  with  these  proponents, 
therefore,  only  extends  to  a  reasonable 
difference  of  opinion  over  whether  all  the 
agency  activitJes  which  are  covered  by 
this  bill  do,  indeed,  have  a  greater  impact 
upon    consumer    Interests    than    those 


wlilcii  ai*e  specifically  exempted  for  tlieir 
lack  of  consumer  Impact. 

For  example,  at  this  moment,  I  wonder 
whether  the  consumer  impact  resulting 
from  the  covered  activities  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Microncsian  Status  Ne- 
gotiations is  really  greater  than  the  ex- 
empted activities  of  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service  in  trying 
to  bring  a  dock  or  truckers'  strike  to  an 
end  so  that  consumer  goods  may  flow 
again. 

I  wLsh  someone  would  explain  to  me 
why  this  Microneslan  office's  activities 
are  more  important  to  the  consumer  than 
the  activities  of  the  NLRB. 

In  fact.  It  occurs  to  me  that  we  should 
start  to  find  out  what  this  bill  would  do 
by  reviewing  the  activities  of  all  Federal 
agencies  wiiich  are  covered,  and  com- 
paring them  to  those  not  covered.  Per- 
haps we  can  do  tills  later  on  in  the  de- 
bate, but  first  let  me  explain  a  little  more 
alwut  the  CPA. 

INDCPENDENrE  OF  THE  CPA 

Before  considering  the  awesome  pow- 
ers for  this  CPA.  let  us  consider  the  pro- 
posed status  of  this  nevi'  Federal  unit 
ThLs  unit  is  to  enjoy  a  rarifled  atmos- 
phere of  Independence  never  before  en- 
joyed by  any  governmental  body — vir- 
tually total  independence  which  puts  it 
beyond  llie  reach  of  any  elected  official 
or  citizen. 

The  CPA  Administrator  Is  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  fixed  term,  coterminous 
with  that  of  the  President,  and  may  \x 
removed  from  office  only  for  Inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfea.sance  in  office, 
according  to  paragraph  (1 1  of  subsection 
5ib>. 

Until  fiscal  year  1977.  when  new  au- 
thorizations must  lie  sought,  the  CPA  an- 
.swers  to  no  one  but  an  Appropriations 
Committee.  This,  of  course,  reflects  the 
opinion  of  .some  supporters  of  the  CPA 
concept  that  legislative  oversight  is  total- 
ly ineffective  anyway:  hence,  in  their 
opinion,  we  need  to  create  another 
agency  to  conduct  our  ovei*sight  on  exist- 
ing agencies. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately  about 
Watergate.  at»ut  the  series  of  tragedie.s 
known  collectively  as  the  Watergate  af- 
fair, and  we  have  seen  in  that  instance 
how  men.  entrusted  with  power  which 
they  were  incapable  of  exercising,  under- 
took to  iienei't  vu-tualiy  every  function  of 
governmental  agencies  to  insure  the  re- 
election of  the  incumbent  in  the  White 
House. 

Just  tliink  wliat  could  have  been  done 
by  an  AchninLstrator  if  he  had  had  Uie 
power  to  appoint  Charles  Colson.  or  H.  R. 
Haldeman.  or  John  Ehrlichman.  to  an 
office  created  by  law  in  which  he  could 
exerci.se  power  over  individuals  nhicii 
this  bill  would  give  to  the  agents  of  the 
Administrator. 

If  the  Watergate  aflair  leaciies  us  any- 
thing, it  is  that  government  already  has 
too  much  power  to  harass  the  people  o( 
this  land  and  to  pervert  the  agencies  of 
government  to  accompUsh  purposes  they 
were  never  intended  to  accompliih. 

This  total  Isolation  to  int«rpret  and 
affect  the  law  and  Its  enforcement  is  one 
of  the  reasons  that  the  administration 
is  totally  opposed  to  this  bill,  unless  slg- 
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niflcantly  amended.  Otherwise,  any  ad- 
ministration's domestic  and  foreign  pro- 
grams could  be  wrought  asunder  by  the 
insulated  and  powerful  CPA. 

How  can  we  conduct  our  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  be  able  to  call  upon  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  for  assistance  in  doing  so, 
if  we  have  an  independent  administrator 
who  can  come  in  and  interject  himself 
into  all  the  proceedings  had  between  the 
officials  of  that  Banlc  and  the  foreign 
government  seeking  a  loan,  or  foreign  in- 
dividuals seeking  methods  of  exporting 
their  goods? 

This  total  isolation  is  insupportable. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter's  warning  has 
gone  totally  ignored  in  this  bill; 

If  one  man  can  interpret  for  himself  what 
is  law.  everyman  can.  That  means  first  chaos, 
then  tyranny.  For  legal  process  Is  subject  to 
democratic  control  by  defined,  orderly  ways 
which  are  part  of  the  law.  In  a  democracy, 
power  Implies  resiponslbilily. 

In  this  bill,  the  CPA  is  given  vast 
powers  and  absolutely  no  responsibilities. 
Under  sections  7  and  8  primarily,  but  not 
exclusively,  the  CPA  Administrator  is  to 
determine,  in  his  absolute  discretion, 
what  is  in  the  best  interests  of  consumers, 
and  he  is  given  the  necessary  powers  to 
make  sure  that  his  determination  is 
carried  out  both  inside  and  outside  the 
Government. 

Under  subsection  14ie),  no  citizen. 
Congress,  or  President  may  challenge  the 
Adminjst;'ator's  detenninations  of  what 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  consumers.  The 
bill  actually  goes  so  far  as  to  specifically 
cut  off  judicial  review  of  this  basic  func- 
tion of  the  CPA,  while  at  the  same  lime 
proponents  argue  that  the  CPA  needs 
judicial  review  of  other  governmental 
determinations  t>ecause  it  is  an  elemen- 
tal right  of  citizens. 

When  we  considered  a  similar  bill  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  succeeded 
in  amending  the  biU  to  make  the  CPA 
a  3-man  Commission,  to  spread  the  risk 
of  autocracy  a  little  bit  at  least. 

When  that  prior  bill  came  to  debate 
during  the  last  Congress,  this  amend- 
ment was  generally  acclaimed  by  all  the 
leading  proponents  of  the  bill. 

For  example,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  iMr.  Javits) 
called  Senator  McClellan's  Commission 
amendment  "the  single  most  effective 
safeguard  which  has  now  been  latched 
onto  the  bUI. " ' 

Unfortunately.  Ralph  Nader  did  not 
see  it  that  way.  and  he  publicly  attacked 
the  amendment.  The  McCIellan  amend- 
ment was  conspicuously  absent  when  the 
bill  -ras  reintroduced  in  this  Congress  as 
S.  707,  and  an  attempt  to  reinstate  this 
smgle  most  important  safeguard  in  full 
committee  markup  failed. 

Look  at  what  you  now  have  under 
paragraph  U)  of  subsection  5ibl  of  this 
bill:  A  single  CPA  Administrator  insu- 
lated from  removal  in  the  exact  same 
way  Congress  has  heretofore  reserved 
only  for  regulatory,  multimember  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion where  the  risk  of  tyranny  is  spread 
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among  several  commissioners  with  equal 
authority. 

This  danger  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that,  unlike  for  other  agencies,  the  CPA 
Administrator — not  Congress — will  de- 
fine his  own  jurisdiction.  Let  us  now  turn 
to  this  alarming  facet  of  the  bill. 

POWER   TO    OiriOE    WHAT   IS   BEST    FOR   EVEBTONE 

To  understand  fully  why  this  bill  is 
far  broader  than  the  goals  by  which  some 
of  its  proponents  are  making  it  known, 
we  must  comprehend  how  the  CPA  is  to 
be  the  protector  of  every  human  being 
from  womb  to  grave,  and,  how,  to  be 
such  a  protector,  the  bill  grants  the  CPA 
administrator  the  unreviewable  right  to 
decide  what  is  best  for  everyone. 

For  example,  the  term  '"consumer"  is 
defined  in  paragraph  '7 J  of  section  4 
of  the  bill  to  mean — 

Any  individual  who  uses,  purchases,  ac- 
quire!,, attempts  to  purchase  or  acquire,  or  l£ 
offered  or  furnished  any  real  or  personal 
property,  tangible  or  Intangible  goods,  serv- 
ices, or  credit  for  personal,  family  or  iiouse- 
hold  purposes. 

In  Other  words,  this  administrator  is 
given  the  power  to  supervise  and  make 
an  unreviewable  decision  on  his  part  as 
to  every  aspect  of  the  physical,  econo- 
mic, and  financial  life  of  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  within  the  borders  of 
our  country.  In  my  judgment,  a  man  or 
an  agency  which  has  that  capacity  has 
never  been  known  since  this  Earth  began. 

There  is  no  one  on  this  Earth,  who  Is 
not  offered  or  furnished  tangible  or  in- 
tangible goods  or  services  for  personal 
use.  Everyone  is  included. 

Another  apparently  significant  defini- 
tion in  this  bill  is  the  term  "interests  of 
consumers"  which  appears  in  paragraph 
nil  of  that  same  section  4of  S.  707. 

Under  subsections  7  (a)  and  ibi,  you 
see,  the  CPA  may  intervene  or  participate 
in  anything  another  agency  does,  if  the 
CPA,  in  its  absolute  discretion,  deter- 
mines that  the  other  agency's  activity  or 
proceeding  "may  substantially  affect  the 
interest  of  consumers." 

Well,  the  term  "interest  of  consumers" 
would,  as  I  say,  appear  to  be  a  very  im- 
portant term,  one  which  should  be  finely 
circumscribed.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not. 
It  Is  an  inartfully  drawn,  bloated  defini- 
tion which  can  be  reduced  for  clarity's 
sake  to  one  word:  "anything." 

In  fact,  we  do  not  even  have  to  bother 
to  read  .this  definition,  because  a  later 
provision  eradicates  it  entirely. 

Paragraph  (li  of  subsection  14<e>. 
provides  that  no  one  may  seek  court  re- 
view of  anything  the  CPA  doe.s — or  does 
not  do — in  advocating  the  "interests  of 
consumers"  before  other  agencies  under 
section  7:  in  forcing  other  agencies  to 
give  the  CPA  notice  under  section  9:  in 
receiving,  acting  upon,  and  publishing 
consumer  complaints  imder  section  ID; 
in  forcing  citizens  and  other  agencies  to 
furnish  information  under  section  11; 
and  in  disclosing  information  under  sec- 
tion 12.  There  are  two  narrow  excep- 
tions m  that  provision  which  are  not 
material  to  the  CPA's  determination  of 
what  is  in  the  "interest  of  consumers." 

That  provision  places  the  administra- 
tor above  the  law.  He  Is  not  answerable 
to  the  law.  He  can,  under  that  provision, 


slander  or  libel  the  character  or  the 
goods  and  services  of  any  person  in 
America,  and  be  wholly  exempt  from 
any  legal  remedy  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
son wronged- 

I  thought  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  had  passed  out  with  the 
American  Revolution.  I  thought  that  the 
notion  that  any  person  was  superior  to 
the  law  perished  in  that  same  revolu- 
tion. "iTet  here  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  asked,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1974.  a  few  days  after  a  unan- 
imous Supreme  Court  finding  that  even 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
subject  to  the  law,  to  exempt  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  consumer  agency  from 
responsibility  under  the  law. 

However,  to  nail  down  the  coffin,  para- 
graph (21  of  that  same  subsection  14ie) 
provides  explicitly  that  the  CPA's  deter- 
mination that  its  presence  is  needed  in 
any  Federal  decisionmaking  at  any  level 
to  represent  the  "interests  of  consumers," 
or  the  CPA's  determination  that  the  "in- 
terests of  consumers"  may  be  affected 
substantially  by  such  decisionmaking 
",'ihall  be  deemed  not  to  be  a  final  agency 
action," 

In  plain  English  it  means  that  no  one 
may  get  a  court  to  review  the  CPA's 
determination  of  what  Is  Ibest  for 
ever>one. 

So.  do  not  waste  your  time  reading  the 
all-encompassing  definition  of  "interest 
of  consumers."  The  bill  explicitly  says  in 
the  controlling  subsection  14(e)  that  the 
interests  of  consumers  (that  is.  of  every- 
one) are  to  be.  as  a  matter  of  law,  what- 
ever the  CPA  says  they  are,  and  nobody 
can  trifle  with  that  determination,  not 
even  the  courts  of  the  land. 

When  you  consider  the  fact  that  a 
"consumer."  under  this  bill,  is  every 
human  being,  and  that  the  interests  of 
everyone  are  to  be  defined  for  protection 
by  the  CPA  alone,  this  bill  has  got  to  be 
deemed  as  conferring  the  broadest  and 
vaguest  jurisdiction  and  discretion  ever 
attempted  to  be  delegated  In  the  history 
of  Congress.  Since  there  are  no  congres- 
sional standards  in  the  bill,  I  doubt  very 
much  its  constitutionality,  but  I  will  not 
let  my  objections  res',  on  that  fact  alone. 

Before  proceeding,  let  me  very  briefly 
review  where  we  have  been — this  bill  is 
so  complex  and  full  of  so  many  problems 
that  it  tends  to  overwhelm  those  who 
wish  to  read  beyond  its  compelling,  but 
misleading  title. 

We  have  .seen  that  all  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  existing  Federal  bureaus, 
ofBces,  agencies.  Departments,  and  so 
forth,  are  to  be  affected  by  this  legisla- 
tion, with  the  exception  only  of  the  CIA. 
FBI.  NSA.  only  certain  functions  of  the 
Defense  Department :  FCC  broadcast  and 
television  license  renewal  proceedings 
and  Federal  proceedings  concerning  cer- 
tain types  of  labor  disputes.  "What  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  covered  is  known,  per- 
haps, only  to  the  sponsors  who  appar- 
ently made  an  attempt  to  exclude  Fed- 
eral activities  which,  in  their  opinion, 
have  no  important  effect  on  consumers- 
such  a£  efforts  to  stop  a  dock  strike. 

The  CPA  is  to  be  totaUy  independent 
and  subject  to  substantive  review  by  no 
one,  citizen  or  elected  otOcial,  until  it 
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comes  back  to  Congress  for  more  money 
m  3  years. 

Tlie  CPA  is  to  determine  its  own  juris- 
diction, and  act  according  to  Its  own  dic- 
tates as  to  what  it  considers  is  best  for 
everj'one. 

i  rir  POWEB  TO  MEDDLE  WHERE  NO  OTHERS  HMtE 

In  discussing  the  powers  proposed  to 
b»  delegated  to  the  CPA.  we  .-ihould  all 
keep  in  mind  Mr.  Justice  Brandels' 
V,  arning; 

Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
o-.ir  ftuard  to  protect  liljerty  when  the  Gov- 
t-rijnient's  purposes  are  beneficlent  •  •   *. 

The  gi-eatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk 
in  insidious  encroachment  by  men  of 
zeal,  well-meaning,  but  without  under- 
standing. 

To  understand  the  sweeping  nature  of 
the  proposed  tmprecedented  powers  to 
allow  the  CPA  to  intrude  disruptivelj' 
into  all  existing  govenmnental  decision- 
making, you  must  begin  with  a  set  of 
definitions  again. 

The  CPA,  you  see,  is  empowered  to  in- 
trude, as  of  unchallengeable  right,  into 
any  Federal  agency  'activity"  or  "pro- 
ceeding"" of  its  clioice — and  by  choice.  I 
mean  where  the  CPA  makes  tlie  ume- 
viewable  determination  that  there  is  a 
substantial  interest  of  consimiers  at 
stake. 

As  the  tnajoiity  report  points  out 
clearly  on  page  19  and  elsewhere,  the 
Federal  agency  with  the  substantive  duty 
to  hold  such  a  proceeding  or  activity 
""cannot  exclude  tjie  ICPAl  Administra- 
tor from  Intervening  or  participating""  in 
its  decisionmaldng. 

What  Is  a  "proceeding  "  or  "activity  " 
of  a  Federal  agency  into  which  the  CPA 
may,  as  of  unchallengeable  rislit.  in- 
sinuate itself?  These  are  defined  terms  in 
tlie  bill  which,  when  read  in  combina- 
tion, encompass  eventhing — I  say  every- 
thing— that  is  done  by  the  executive 
blanch  of  the  Ciovemment  of  tlic  United 
Slates,  with  the  relatively  minor  excep- 
tions I  referred  to  earlier. 

ACEWCY    PROCEEDING 

The  term  "agency  proceeding  "  is  de- 
fined under  paragraph  H>  of  licction  4 
and  under  subsection  7ta>,  which — and 
note  tiie  complexity  ali^erdy — must  be 
re.td  in  combination  for  comprehension. 

Under  the  geneial  definition  of  'agen- 
cy proceeding "  in  section  4.  paragraph 
'ji.  such  decisionmaking  is  defined  as. 
rulemaking,  adjudication  or  licensmg  as 
defined  by  the  Administralive  Procedui'e 
Act.  That,  first  of  all,  is  virtiiall;.-  every- 
thing that  the  executive  brancii  does,  ac- 
cording to  the  APA  dcflnttions.  In  fact, 
the  driifters  need  not  ha\c  inciutled  the 
teim  "licensing"  at  all.  because,  under 
the  APA.  licensing  is  a  form  of  adjudi- 
taiion.  o.s  ratcmaking  is  a  foiin  of  r'jlc- 
making. 

.*.  more  specific  definition  of  'agency 
proceeding"  Is  found  in  .subsection  7iai 
for  purposes  of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Apency's  advocacy.  Under  tlii:,  provision 
a  "proceeding",  as  distinct  from  an  "ac- 
livilj  "  is  to  mean  the  more  formalized 
mid  structured  decisionmaking  within 
the  executive  branch. 

Basic  examples  of  the.-^  are : 

first.  Notice  and  comment  rulemaking 


where  a  Federal  agency  exercises  Its 
quasi-legislative  authority  by  proposing 
a  regulation  in  the  Federal  Register  or 
elsewhei"e  with  a  solicitation  for  com- 
ments. These  comments  may  be  in  writ- 
ing or  at  a  legislative-type  hearing  whei'e 
vvitnesses  are  called  in  for  comment  but 
usually  may  not  cross-examine  each 
other:  safety  standards  are  promulgated 
by  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission in  this  maimer. 

Second.  So-called  formal  rulemak- 
ing in  which  regulations  are  promulgated 
after  a  more  structured  hearing  wherein 
witnesses  may  possibly  be  cross-exam- 
ined by  parties  and  where  the  forum 
agency  must  make  its  decision  ba.sed 
upon  the  record  developed  during  the 
hearing:  much  ratemaking  and  some 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  food 
standard-.setting  falls  within  this  cate- 
goi-y. 

"Third.  So-called  formal  adjudica- 
tions in  which  agencies  exercise  their 
quasi-judicial  powers  to  determine 
whether  violations  of  lair  have  been 
committed  or  where  agencies  issue  some 
other  form  of  order  which  could  include 
the  granting,  modifying,  renewal,  or  rev- 
ocation of  a  liceiise:  Federal  Trade 
Commission  adjudications  of  deceptive 
acts  and  licensing  activities  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  are 
examples. 

AGENCY    ACTIVITT 

Now  then,  you  ask,  what  is  an  agency 
"activity"  as  distinct  from  an  agency 
"proceeding "?  There  is  a  long,  involved 
answer  to  this  question  based  on  the  bill's 
general  definition  in  paragraph  (41  of 
section  4  and  its  specific  definition  de- 
rived from  reading  subsections  7  i  a  >  and 
I b I  in  necessaiT  conceit. 

This  is  further  complicated  by  the  fad 
that  ail  "agency  proceedings, "  under  S. 
707,  are  also  "agency  activities. "  but  all 
"agency  activities  "  are  not  iiecessarilj- 
"agency  proceedings"  under  the  bill. 

It  would  take  courts  .vcars  to  figure  out 
tliis  mess  as  to  whether  certain  types  of 
agency  decisionmaking  are  activities  and 
proceedings,  so  I  will  not  enter  into  the 
arcane  recesses  of  the  bill  on  this  point. 

But  I  will  offer  a  .sliorthand  rule  v.  hlch 
will  be  of  use  In  many  ca.ses ;  If  a  partic- 
ular auency  process  is  not  a  formalized 
"proceeding "  into  which  tlie  CPA  may 
iiiirade  mider  .subsection  7i  a  i .  it  must  be 
Kn  "activity"  into  which  the  CPA  may 
int  rude  under  subsection  7  ■  b ' . 

As  Uie  majority  reiwrt  .states  on  page 
20. 

li  a  Kertcral  ager.cy  .icllvlty  dues  not  foil 
-.iSthta  the  coverage  of  Sectinn  7(al  \a%  a 
pro^eedtugl.  it  is  tiulojiiaticntly  covered  toy 
Sec',inn7(bl  |a<*niiactivUv|. 

Many  of  tlie.se  agency  aclivitics  «hirli 
are  not  also  proceedinss  would  be  char- 
acterized by  tiie  absence  of  form  and 
stiucture.  and  they  include  every  t.vpe 
{jf  autliori-'.ed  action  from  a  telephone 
call  or  letter,  to  Cabinet  meetings  with 
a  President  of  the  United  States. 

Fortunately,  we  have  i\  very  good  illus- 
tration of  an  un>tructured  asicncy  ac- 
tivity which  the  sponsors  of  this  blil  and 
the  opponents  agree  is  intended  to  be 
covered. 

Tlii.<  c.vample  v  as  used  in  the  mlnorlt.v 


views.  In  the  June  27  Record  at  page 
611760  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  the  primary  sponsor 
of  the  bill,  stated  that: 

This  example  cited  by  tlie  minority  view* 
ivrlgctlii  iUustrates  the  need  for  partlclpn- 
UonbyCPA.  .  .  ." 

CP.*    DISRVPTTON    OP    TRADE    NECOTIATIoNS 

The  example  agreed  upon  is  Secretary 
of  SUte  Henry  Kissinger's  negotiations 
in  tlie  Middle  East  which  Senator  Ribi- 
corr  acknowledges  Involve  'both  na- 
tional security  and  substantial  consumer 
interests. "  yet  which  he  stoutly  main- 
tains are  in  need  of  CPA  advocacy  none- 
theless. 

Based  upon  his  interpretation  of  the 
hearmgs  on  multinational  corporation. 
Senator  RiBicorr  has  concluded. 

That  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  imported  oil 
since  1971  was  In  large  part  due  to  the  State 
Deparimeuta  failure  to  uke  an  active  and 
informed  part  m  negotiations  betwpcn  oil 
companies  and  the  Arab  exporting  countries 

The  answer  to  such  a  problem,  we  are 
asked  to  believe,  is  the  creation  of  anoth- 
er agency,  the  CPA.  to  prod  the  State 
Department  and  to  intrude  in  trade 
negotiations  between  our  Government 
and  other  governments  to  represent 
American  consumers. 

What  would  the  CPA  do  in  such  in- 
formal agency  activities  as  trade  negotia- 
tions an(l  preliminary  meetings  concern- 
ing Most  Favored  Nation  status?  Again, 
there  is  a  short  answer  and  a  long  an- 
swer. The  short  answer  is  that  the  CPA 
would  ruin  them  and  embarrass  the 
United  States.  The  longer  answer  ex- 
plains nhy  this  is  so.  and  this  1  shall 
illusti-ate  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  you  to  keep  in 
mind,  wlille  I  explain  the  CPA's  rights  in 
trade  negotiations,  and  similar  discus- 
sions with  foreign  leaders,  that  under 
subsections  7ib)  and  14iei(li  and  i2i. 
the  CPA  cannot — under  any  circum- 
stances— be  stopped  from  participating 
in  the.se  activities. 

The  first  thins  the  CPA  would  do  would 
be  to  specifically  request,  under  subsec- 
tion 9ib'.  information  which  this  pro- 
vision of  S.  707  requires  the  State  De- 
partment to  "inoniptly  provide"  to  the 
CPA;  namely — 

(11  a  brief  status  report  xrhlch  shall  ccu- 
toln  a  statement  of  the  subject  at  is.sue  and 
a  Eiiiuniary  of  pioposed  mcat^ures  conceruing 
such  subject  Isuch  aa.  in  this  example,  fall- 
back negotiating  pcsltloui  of  the  US  I;  aid 

(2i  such  olher  relevant  iictlce  and  Infor- 
mation, the  provision  of  which  would  !:ol  be 
tuu-epsonably  burdensome  to  the  agenc-  |i  e  . 
State  OepnrlmentI  and  »lilcll  would  lucUi- 
tn'e  il-.e  jCPAl  .^Unilnutratrr »  lliaely  aud 
eucLii-  c  prtrtlclpuiicr  under  ;c*  ituii  7  of  tU'.* 
lltlf 

Ii  shoult*.  also  be  noted,  as  the  matorltv 
report  states  In  iu  e.-:planatiou  of  section 
9  on  page  23 — 

VVheuL'*-pr  there  :-  ri.;.  dJ.-piMe  'uetween  the 
Federal  agency  |thiit  Is.  \:\  tlils  case,  state 
Dep.irtmenll  ulid  tile  CPA  over  whether  a 
parucular  action  or  type  ot  action  may  sub- 
slantirtlly  aaecl  the  lutere.*.ts  of  con<^tinier5. 
the  Federal  agency  thell  defer  to  the  CP.^'s 
determination. 

That  is.  whatever  subject  (he  CPA 
wants  information  on.  i.s  a  sstibject  f.iU- 
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tag  within  the  purview  of  this  notice  re- 
quirement. 

In  exercising  its  advocacy  functions 
to  participate  in  the  trade  negotiations, 
the  CPA  is  given  the  rights,  under  sub- 
sections 7 lb)  and  7(d>,  to  participate  in 
this  agency  activity  and  to  request  or  pe- 
tition the  State  Department  to  take  ac- 
tion which  the  CPA  feels  to  be  best  for 
consumers. 

These  rights.  It  should  be  reempha- 
slzed,  are  continiang  in  nature  with  each 
new  phase  of  the  negotiations.  As  the 
majority  report  states.  In  Its  explanation 
of  section  7 — 

The  AdmlnlEtrator  |ot  the  CPA],  under 
Eubsectlon  (b).  has  the  rlfht  to  participate 
...  at  all  stages  of  an  agency  activity.  The 
lact  that  be  has  participated  in  the  Investi- 
gatory phase  of  an  activity  does  not  Impair 
bis  right  to  participate  In  a  later  phase  ol 
the  activity. 

Thus,  surely,  an  Important  cotmter- 
oder  by  a  representative  of  a  foreign 
government,  to  which  the  United  States 
may  respond  by  changing  its  original 
offer.  Is  a  new  "stage"  of  which  the  CPA 
must  be  Informed  In  order  to  exercise 
renewed  advocacy  rights. 

Participation  by  the  CPA  in  trade  ne- 
gotiations or  any  other  Informal  activity 
under  this  subsection  7ib)  may  be  by 
"presenting  written  or  oral  submissions" 
to  the  forum  agency  at  each  stage  of  the 
activity.  These  submissions  need  not  be 
sunultaneouBly  submitted  with  those  of 
another  person,  but  "the  Federal 
agency — for  example,  the  State  Depart- 
ment— shall  give  full  consideration"  to 
those  submissions  of  the  CPA  before 
taking  action. 

The  majority  report  cr>-stallzes.  for 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  this  bill's 
intricate  legal  provisions,  how  extraordi- 
nary a  right  of  advocacy  this  is  to  be.  In 
its  explanation  of  subsection  7ib)  on 
pages  21  and  22,  the  majority  report 
notes  that  the  CPA.  and  not  the  forum 
agency  such  as  the  State  Department, 
decides  whether  the  CPAs  submission  is 
to  be  oral  or  written,  and  that — and  now 
I  am  quoting  directly  from  the  majority 
report: 

The  provision  docs  require,  however,  that 
the  CPA  have  a  full  opportunity  to  submit 
Its  views  to  the  decisionmaking  authority 
before  any  decision  Is  made  either  to  take, 
or  not  to  take,  certain  action,  where  the  CPA 
determines  that  a  substantial  consumer  In- 
terest is  at  Blake.  •  "  '  Each  agency  is  re- 
quired to  afford  the  CPA  as  equal  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  its  views  as  arc  afforded 
trusUiess  representatives  and  other  parties 
interested  in  the  came  agency  activity. 

Has  anyone  seriously  considered  the 
Implications  of  these  powers?  In  our  ex- 
ample. Secretary  Kissinger  must  keep 
the  CPA  continually  informed  of  all  ex- 
pected and  actual  activity  at  each  stage 
of  the  negotiations,  must  listen  to  the 
CPA  before  m.-iking  a  decision  at  each 
stage,  and  must  give  the  CPA  an  oppor- 
tunity equal  to  any  other  party — equal 
opportunity  to  the  person  negotiating  for 
a  foreign  nation,  be  he  king  or  minister. 

Can  anyone  imagine  the  Secretary  of 
State  telling  some  Arab  leader,  "excuse 
me  sheik,  before  I  decide  on  your  new 
proposition.  I  must  contact  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Consiuner  Protection 
Agency  or  one  of  his  agents." 
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It  would  appear  that  an  advocate  of 
the  CPA  will  have  to  fly  around  with  the 
Secretary  of  State— that  would  be  the 
only  way  possible  to  comply  tilth  the  let- 
ter of  this  proposed  law  and  Its  explana- 
tion to  the  majority  report  which  calls 
for  ait  CPA  not  to  cause  "undue  delay" 
and  not  to  present  Information  in  a 
"piecemeal  and  disorganized  manner." 

But  the  worst  Is  yet  to  come.  If  the 
CPA.  under  subsection  7id) ,  requests  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  take  particular  ac- 
tion during  these  trade  nsgotiations,  and 
the  Secretary  falls  to  take  the  requested 
action— the  Secretary  must  notify  the 
CPA  In  writing  why  he  refused  to  act. 
and  this  tvritlng  is  to  be  a  matter  of 
public  record. 

Then,  to  top  that,  the  CPA  Is  au- 
thorized, under  subsections  8(a)  and  14 
<eJ  to  take  Sccretarj-  Kissinger  to  court 
to  seek  review  of  the  Secretary's  refusal 
to  act  as  requested  by  the  CPA  or  to  give 
the  CPA  a  full  opportunity  to  participate. 

I  find  this  literally  Incredible  to  be 
asked  to  subject  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  such  ob- 
viously disruptive  indignities,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  told  to  exempt  Federal 
actions  to  resolve  strikes  because  a  mas- 
sive lobby  tells  us  these  strikes  have  no 
effect  on  consumers — strikes  which  can 
stop,  and  have  stopped,  the  shipment  of 
needed  food,  clothing,  and  medicine  into 
an  entire  State.= 

We  are  asked  to  create  a  CPA  to  tell  us 
what  is  in  the  interests  of  consumers, 
but  in  regard  to  labor  issues,  we  are  asked 
to  rely,  not  on  the  CPA.  but  on  what 
organized  labor  tells  us  is  In  the  interests 
of  consumers — even  If  it  contradicts  em- 
pirical evidence. 

CPA  AS  A  DtTAL  PKOeECtfTOft 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  problem  in  the 
formalized  area  of  agency  process, 
termed  "proceedings"  under  subsection 
7iai   of  S,  707. 

This  problem  concerns  agency  adju- 
dications of  violations  of  law,  and  the 
fact  that  subsection  7ia)  would  allow 
the  CPA  to  intervene  in  such  adjudica- 
tions as  a  full  party. 

In  the  minority  views,  we  used,  as 
an  example  of  this  type  of  proceeding, 
adjudications  of  alleged  violatlotis  of  law 
under  the  Federal  Trade  Comml&.sion  Act 
by  the  FTC.  We  did  this  to  beard  the 
lion  in  its  own  den.  since  such  adjudi- 
cations were  frequently  cited  b.\-  propo- 
nents as  showing  the  need  for  CPA  in- 
tru.^ion  power. 

TKE  ■■I-HOSECUTION"  bEBAlE 

We  pointed  out  that  CPA  intervention 
as  a  full  party  in  such  adjudications 
would  result  in  dual  "prosecution  "  of  a 
businessman,  thereby  raising  substan- 
tial due  process  questions.  The  lions 
roared  that  we  were  using  an  inflamma- 
tory and  inappropriate  term  when  we 
used  the  word  "prosecution."  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  primary  argument 
against  our  opposition  to  this  portion  of 
the  bill. 

Those  who  object  to  the  terms  "prose- 
cution" or  'prosecutors  ■  being  used  in 
conjunction  with  FTC  adjudications  sim- 
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ply  are  not  familiar  with  that  agency's 
chief  enforcement  mechanisms. 

And.  since  the  FTC  is  presently  the 
major  Federal  consumer  protection 
agency  In  existence— hence  the  major 
target  for  the  CPA — failure  to  under- 
stand FTC  enforcement  mechanisms  re- 
flects a  fatal  lack  of  knowledge  necessary 
to  adequately  assess  the  Impact  of  the 
CPA. 

In  a  formal  Federal  Trade  Commission 
adjudication,  there  are  only  two  full  par- 
ties— the  FTC  prosecutor  who  presents 
and  argues  the  complaint,  and  the  re- 
spondent, an  administrative  defendant 
who  is  charged  with  a  violation. 

The  official  title  of  the  FTC  prosecutor 
is  Complaint  Counsel.  But,  just  as  Assist- 
ant U.S.  Attorneys  are  frequently  called 
prosecutors,  the  FTC  Complaint  Counsel 
is  also  frequently  called  a  prosecutor— 
because  he  prosecutes  for  a  finding  of 
violation  by  the  Administrative  Law 
Judge  or  the  PTC  before  whom  the  par- 
ties appear  and  litigate. 

It  there  is  any  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 
as  to  this  being  a  prosecution,  l.e  or  fhe 
may  merely  refer  to  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  this  bill  for  frequent  reference 
to  this  term  by  those  who  should  know. 
For  example,  turn  to  one  of  the  docu- 
ments accounting  for  a  good  part  of  the 
impetus  behind  the  CPA  legislation.  It  Is 
found  in  the  Senate  CPA  hearings  record 
for  the  91st  Congress— Ralph  Nader's 
expos*  of  the  FTC  by  his  so-called 
"Raiders."  Nader's  Raiders  use  the  terms 
"prosecute,"  and  "prosecution"  when 
talking  about  FTC's  enforcement 
actions. 

Of  comse,  there  may  be  many  who 
view  that  document  ttlth  suspicion.  For 
those,  I  offer  an  alternative — the  state- 
ments of  an  PTC  Chairman  made  dur- 
ing the  last  time  that  the  FTC  was  called 
to  testify  on  the  CPA  bills.  This  was  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  duritig  the 
last  Congress,  and  the  Congressmen 
questioning  the  Chairman  also  used  the 
term. 

The  PTC  Chairman  at  the  time  was 
Miles  W.  Klrkpatrick.  an  extremely  com- 
petent lanyer  who  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  best  Chairmen  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  since  that  agency's  crea- 
tion. 

Let  me  exceipt  just  a  few  of  the  rele- 
vant statements  made  during  that  hear- 
ing, in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared. 
Mr.  KnxpATaiCK  •  •  •  Let  me  respond  to 
your  question  with  respect  to  adjudicative' 
hearings  which  involve  a  respondent,  as  a 
defendant  if  you  like,  and  Involve  a  claimed 
violation  of  law.  It  would  be  my  position 
that  we  I  PTC  I  are  there  already  as  consumer 
advocates,  that  the  Commission,  and  its  Bu- 
reau of  Consumer  Protection,  already  are 
bringing  actions  in  the  consumers'  Interest. 
Represenutlve  HoaroN.  Have  you  been 
satisfied  with  j-our  prosecution  of  consumer 
complaints? 

Mr  Kiiuu-ATaicK.  •  •  •  I  think  that  the 
staff  that  we  now  have  is  doing  a  vigorous 
Jo's  of  enforcement  and  prosecution  of  cases 
before  us.  •  •  •  When  we  bring  a  case  before 
us  It  is  our  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection 
who  is  prosecuting  the  case  •  •  •  and  it  Is 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Of  course,  if  we  did  not  want  to  re- 
spond to  the  proponents'  strongest  argu- 
ment, we  could  have  used  adjudications 
of  violations  of  law  by  agencies  other 
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than  the  PTC  as  our  illustration.  In  fact, 
we  could  have  cited  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  this  very  bill,  S.  707,  if  we  did, 
becau.se  manj'  examples  have  been  men- 
tioned. 

For  just  one  example,  if  you  will  look 
into  the  hearings  on  this  present  bill.  S. 
707.  you  will  find  this  interesting  refer- 
ence in  a  law  review  article  authored  by 
one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  American 
Bar  Association;  and  I  quote  again: 

Tlie  CIvU  Aeronautics  Administrator  .  .  . 
u.ts  held  In  tee  v.  CAB  to  have  no  right  to 
sick  judicial  review  of  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  orders  dismissing  pilot  license  revoca- 
tion proceedings  prosecuted  by  the  Admlais- 
irator  before  the  Board. 

This  Is  on  page  331  of  oui-  healings. 
Tlie  author  then  quotes  from  the  case,  in 
which  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltunbia  talks  about  the  "official 
tihose  fimctlon  it  is  to  prosecute."  And. 
the  author  makes  an  interesting  an- 
alogy— he  points  out  that  the  court  ap- 
parently viewed  the  CAB  prosecutor  in 
the  same  light  as  it  would  an  FTC  prose- 
cutor arguing  before  his  own  agency. 

Finally,  and  conclusively  I  hope,  the 
author  notes  in  a  footnote  on  page  330 
of  oiu:  hearings  that : 

The  FTC  prosecutes  not  in  court,  but  In 
administrative  proceedings.  .  .  . 

DANCERS    or    DUAL    PROSECtrnON* 

This  brings  us  back  on  point,  but  even 
so,  we  can  begin  our  discussion  of  the 
dangers  of  dual  prosecution  with  refer- 
ence to  another  statement  made  by  the 
then  FTC  Chairman  Klrkpatrick  during 
the  CPA  hearings  mentioned. 

FTC  Chairman  Klrkpatrick  warned 
that: 

Adjudicative  matters,  however,  should  he 
handled  somewhat  differently,  for  they  in- 
volve rights  of  particular  respondents  as  im- 
portant as  the  Imposition  of  flues,  penalties 
and  forfeitures.^ 

The  FTC  then,  and  now  as  far  as  I 
know,  is  opposed  to  granting  the  CPA  the 
right  to  intervene  as  a  full  party  in  its 
adjudications,  for  fear  of  infringement 
on  the  rights  of  the  accused — a  position, 
one  would  tliink,  most  liberals  would  en- 
dorse. 

The  PTC  has  consistently  refused  to 
all  consiuners  the  right  to  intervene  as 
full  parties  in  such  adjudications,  and  Is 
on  record  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Alien 
during  the  last  Congress  as  not  being 
able  to  support  such  an  extraordinaiy 
right  in  Its  adjudications.  Why  this  is 
such  an  extraordinai-y  power  might  not 
be  readily  apparent  to  those  who  are  un- 
famiUar  with  this  type  of  adjudication 
and  the  rights  of  a  party  in  it. 

These  adjudications,  as  are  all  formal 
agency  adjudications  subject  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  are  required 
tt  be  agency  trials  Utigated  with  a  record 
of  the  proceeding  and  decided  upon  the 
bas;^  of  evidence  contained  in  that  rec- 
ord. This  Is  to  preserve  the  due  process 
rights  of  the  party  charged  with  the 
alleged  violation. 

As  mentioned,  in  such  an  FTC  adju- 
dication, there  are  really  only  two 
"parties" — the  company  or  businessman 
charged  with  the  alleged  violation,  called 


a  respondent,  and  the  PTC  prosecutor, 
who  acts  as  an  advocate  before  &  PTC 
administrative  judge  or  the  Commis- 
sion. Itself. 

Neither  competitors  of  the  respondent 
nor  consumers  of  his  products  or  serv- 
ices have  a  right  to  appear  as  a  party, 
although  they  may  be  allowed  tr  Inter- 
vene at  certain  levels  as  limited  inter- 
venois  for  a  particular  evidentiary  pur- 
pose, or,  as  amicus  curiae. 

The  FTC  has.  In  fact,  been  experlment- 
hig  with  allotving  such  Umited  interven- 
tion to  deduce  argiunents  as  to  penal- 
ties— as  distinct  from  full  prosecution 
attempting  to  prove  guilt. 

The  reason  why  an  outsider  has  no 
right  to  appear  as  a  full  party  is  that 
parly  status  carries  with  it  certain  rights 
pertaining  to  putting  information  into 
the  record  upon  which  a  decL-Jon  of  guilt 
or  Innocence  must  be  made.  If  a  party 
can  dominate  the  record,  his  position  will 
usually  prevail.  These  rights  relate  pri- 
marily to  the  production  or  qjestionlng 
of  evidence,  and  include  such  powers  as 
cross-examination  of  the  other  party's 
witnesses,  introduction  of  your  own  wit- 
nesses, subpena  power,  and  the  like. 

The  proceeding  Is  similar  to  a  criminal 
trial  where,  of  course,  you  also  only  have 
one  prosecutor.  One  major  difference, 
however,  is  that  the  rules  of  evidence  are 
much  looser  than  in  coui-t — hearsay,  for 
example,  may  be  used — and  this  often 
works  to  the  distinct  disadvant.^ge  of  the 
person  charged. 

The  FTC  staff,  through  its  Complaint 
Counsel,  prosecutes  its  charge  with  use 
of  these  discovery  powers,  and  the  re- 
spondent has  an  equal  opportunity  to 
defend.  Under  subsection  7ta)  of  this 
bill,  the  CPA  could  enter  such  a  proceed- 
ing, as  of  right,  as  a  full  party — the  FTC 
could  not  throw  the  CPA  out  or  down- 
grade its  intervention  status,  no  matter 
who  complained. 

Proponents  are  fast  to  point  out  that 
the  CPA  could  intervene,  if  it  wished,  as 
a  party-respondent  to  help  defend  the 
accused  businessman,  A  simple  reading 
of  any  of  tlie  hearings  on  proposals  to 
establish  a  CPA  ought  to  make  It  clear 
that  the  likelihood  of  the  CPA  interven- 
ing to  protect  a  businessman  charged  by 
the  FTC  with  a  deceptive  act  is  exremely 
remote.  Besides,  even  If  an  accused  busi- 
nessman did  not  want  such  help,  he 
would  be  given  an  offer  which,  by  law. 
he  could  not  refuse. 

The  real  piobability.  however.  Is  that 
the  CPA  will  intervene  on  the  side  of  the 
PTC  prosecutor  as  another  full  party- 
prosecutor — whether  or  not  the  FTC  pro- 
secutor thought  this  was  a  good  idea. 

And.  keep  in  mind,  this  is  to  be  no 
average  public  interest  advocate — but  a 
full-blown  agency  of  the  United  States 
intei-vening  with  slgniflcant  resources 
and  prestige  to  prove  the  guilt  of  a  single 
businessman  who  is  already  facing  pros- 
ecution by  another  full-blovra  agency  of 
the  United  States  with  significant  re- 
sources. 


°  Hearings  on  H.R.  16.  etc.,  92d  Congress,  at 


Consider  tvhat  happens  once  the  CPA 
orders  the  FTC  to  let  it  in  as  a  dual  pros- 
ecutor: To  the  extent  that  tlie  CPA  fol- 
lows a  line  of  prosecution  identical  to 
that  of  the  FTC  prosecutor,  we  have  use- 
less, expensive,  and  delaying  duplica- 
tion. To  the  extent  that  the  CPA's  line  of 
prosecution  diverges  from  that  of  the 
FTC.  and  this  should  be  the  majority  of 
cases,  we  have  an  outsider  not  only 
usurping  FTC's  congresslonally  man- 
dated responsibility,  but  subjecting  a  citi- 
zen— as  of  yet  Innocent — to  conflicting 
prasecutions.  Very  serious  due  process 
questions  are  raised  when  two  prose- 
cutors see  who  can  outprosecute  whom. 

There  Is  a  hortatory  clause  in  subsec- 
tion 7 la)  which  proponents  rely  on  to  as- 
sure us  that  the  CPA  will  rarely  inter- 
vene as  a  party.  It  says  that  the  CPA 
shall  refrain  from  intei-vening  as  a  party, 
unless  the  CPA  determines  it  Is  neces- 
sarj-  to  intervene  as  a  party  to  represent 
consumers.  This  is  not  only  meaning- 
less: It  Is  misleading  when  offered  to 
calm  the  business  commimity.  because  an 
even  more  insidious  power  relative  to  this 
point  is  contained  in  a  later  advocacy 
provision. 

Under  subsection  7(e).  the  CPA  can 
achieve  many  of  the  Important  rights  of 
a  party  without  interve'iing  as  a  party 
and  subjecting  Itself  to  Uke  powers  by  an 
opposing  party.  This  well -camouflaged 
provision  would  grant  the  CPA  the 
power  to  order  a  forum  agency  such  as 
the  FTC  to.  in  turn,  issue  orders  with 
respect  to  the  summoning  of  witnesses, 
production  and  copying  of  papers  and 
books  of  a  party  or  witness,  and  to  Lssue 
interrogatories  which  must  be  answered 
by  a  party. 

Thus,  the  CPA  could  Intervene  as  an 
amicus  curiae,  insulated  from  examina- 
tion by  an  opposing  party,  and  force  the 
FTC  to  proceed  down  a  line  of  prosecu- 
tion to  the  CPA's  liking.  A  prosecutor's 
dream. 

Subsection  7(e)  would  allow  the  forum 
agency  only  the  same  amount  of  discre- 
tion to  refuse  such  a  CPA  demand  for 
party  powers  as  the  forum  would  have 
in  relation  to  actual  parties,  themselves. 
That  is.  there  is  no  added  protection 
against  unfaime.ss  or  disruption,  merely 
the  general  rules  as  to  relevancy,  burden- 
.someness,  and  the  like  which,  imder  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  apply  to 
all  real  parties  when  they  attempt  to  seek 
greater  discovery. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  in  his  June  27  Rec- 
ord statement  said  that  he  thought  there 
was  no  real  danger  presented  by  this  im- 
usual  subsection  7(e)  under  which  the 
CPA  could  have  party  powers  without 
party  responsibilities.  Our  response  to 
that  statement  showed,  in  detail,  that 
both  the  bill  and  its  report  demonstrated 
S.  707  is  not  consistent  with  his  intent. 
Let  me  now  offer  additional  proof,  from 
the  testimony  of  Robert  Pitofsky  during 
the  hearings  on  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Pitofsky  is  a  former  highranklng 
FTC  official  who  is  often  selectively  cited 
by  supporters  of  S.  707. 

Mr.  Pitofsky  urged  that  this  very  same 
provision  be  deleted  from  this  bill  becauss 
it  presented  a  "danger"  \iaX — 
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First,  the  CPA  would  build  a  record  and 
make  it  voluminous;  * 

Second,  the  CPA  would  "take  the  power 
to  control  the  proceeding  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Iforuml  agency's  staff."' 
Third,  the  CPA  would  have  more  dis- 
covery power  than  the  respondent  who 
Is  charged  in  the  adjudication.* 

But,  supporters,  say.  there  is  a  refer- 
ence in  the  controUins  subsection  7ia) 
to  the  fact  that  a  forum  agency  will  is- 
sue only  orders  which  are  appropriate 
with  respect  to  its  rules  of  practice  and 
procedure.  On  first  glance,  one  would 
think  that  this  would  give  the  forum 
agency  some  additional  discretion  in  the 
matter  to  prevent  abuse;  but  on  closer 
examination  of  this  subsection,  one  will 
find  that  such  rules  of  practice  and  pro- 
cedure by  a  forum  agency  must  be  "con- 
sistent with  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion" 7  of  the  bill. 

A  look  at  subsection  7(c)  will  show  that 
proponents  of  an  overreaching  CPA  need 
not  worry  about  the  CPA's  not  having 
more  rights  than  anybody  else  in  any 
formalized  proceeding.  This  is  the  same 
subsection  <c)  mentioned  in  the  begin- 
ning of  my  remarks — the  one  which  re- 
quires each  Federal  agency,  as  soon  as 
this  bill  is  enacted,  to  rewrite  its  rules  of 
practice  and  procedure  in  consultation 
with  the  CPA. 

What  is  the  piirpose  of  such  a  massive 
rewriting  of  all  agency  rules  of  advocacy? 
The  answer  Is  also  found  in  subsection 
7<c> :  "to  provide  the  rCPAl  Adminis- 
trator's orderly  intervention  or  partici- 
pation In  accordance  with  this  section"— 
that  is.  in  accordance  with  the  imprece- 
dented  powers  in  section  7.  So  much  for 
the  myth  that  advocacy  will  be  as  usual 
in  all  Federal  agencies,  with  notliing  be- 
ing changed  by  this  bill. 

Agency  adjudications  of  violations  of 
law  account  for  a  minuscule  number  of 
the  proceedings  and  activities  covered 
by  S.  707.  yet  we  cannot  get  them  ex- 
empted. Broadcast  licen.'se  renewals  be- 
fore the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission— also  formal  adjudications,  but 
not  necessarily  ones  Involving  violations 
of  law — are  exempted,  however. 

The  explanation  given  in  the  majority 
report  of  this  FCC  exemption  would 
surely  support  exempting  adjudications 
of  violations  of  law.  The  only — I  say 
only — explanation  of  this  my.sterlous  ex- 
emption in  the  entire  report  is  fotmd  on 
page  43.  and  thi.'j  is  it,  in  its  entirety; 

Section  nie)  provides  that  the  bill  chall 
not  apply  to  any  agency  action  in  the  FCC 
with  respect  lo  the  renewal  of  any  radio  or 
television   broadcast   license. 


No  wonder  the  Washington  Post  Com- 
pany with  its  huge  holdings  in  the 
broadcast  area,  supports  this  bill— the 
lobbyists  for  such  vested  Interests  did 
an  outstanding  job.  second  only  to  that 
done  by  organized  labor. 

POWU   TO  CHAULZNCZ  THE   COVCaHMENT 

Speaking  of  hypocrisy,  let  us  now  turn 
our  attention  to  one  of  the  most  contro- 
versial powers  to  be  granted  to  this  al- 
legedly nonregiilatory  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency— the  power  to  overturn  In 


•  1973  Senate  Hearings,  at  223 
•Ibid,  at  211. 
•Ibid,  at  a03. 


court  the  decisions  which  we  have  man- 
dated other  agencies  to  make. 

We  are  asked  to  beUeve  that  It  is  ab- 
solutely essential  for  the  CPA  to  have 
the  congresslonally-granted  power  to 
challenge  in  court  any  decision  of  any 
other  agency.  We  are  told  that  such  a 
power  is  an  elemental  right. 

Yet  what  happens,  then,  to  that  ele- 
mental right  when  it  comes  to  the  major 
decisions  made  by  the  CPA  which  wUl, 
by  explicit  definition.  substantlaUy  af- 
fect the  interests  of  consumers?  I  will 
tell  you  what  happens — they  are  spe- 
cifically made  nonreviewable  under  sub- 
section 14(ei  of  this  bill. 

The  major  decisions  to  l>e  made  by 
the  CPA  are:  First,  involving  whether 
a  particular  agency  proceeding  or  activ- 
ity might  involve  substantial  consumer 
interests,  and  second,  which  of  these 
consumer  interests — many  of  which  will 
be  contradictory — should  be  advocated 
by  the  CPA.  The.sc  major  CPA  decisions 
of  astounding  import  are  made  unre- 
viewable because  to  allow  judicial  review 
of  them  would.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
proponents,  be  disruptive  and  confusing. 
Yet.  we  still  are  asked  to  grant  the 
CPA  the  right  to  challenge  the  major 
decisions  of  other  agencies,  and  when 
we  argue  that  this  also  will  be  disruptive 
and  confusing  for  the  same  reasons,  we 
are  told  that  it  is  an  elemental  right. 

Arguing  with  some  proponents  of  this 
bill  is  Uke  squeezing  a  balloon— strangle 
one  end.  and  it  bulges  at  the  other. 

You  see.  when  It  suits  the  advantage 
of  the  proponents  of  this  bill,  they  will 
argue  that  the  CPA  is  just  another  Fed- 
eral agency,  and  should  be  treated  as 
such.  And  when  the  going  get.s  .sticky  on 
that  basis,  these  proponents  will  argue 
that  the  CPA  Is  not  really  a  Federal 
agency,  as  such,  but,  in  effect.  Just  an- 
other person  equivalent  to  any  citizen. 
coNrtismc  pudlic  duties  and  psivate  rights 
Those  who  make  this  argument  are 
confa'iing  private  rights  with  public 
duties— a  very  dangerous  thing  to  do  In 
this  day  and  age.  Until  the  Government 
starts  paying  taxes  to  the  people,  we 
should  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  the  people 
who  have  rights,  and  the  Government 
which  has  duties.  Too  many  Government 
officials  have  forgotten  that  recently. 

The  right  of  citizens  representing  their 
own  special  interests — be  they  consumer- 
ist.s.  environmentalists,  or  industrial- 
ists— to  challenge  the  Government  is  a 
right  to  be  cherbhed,  a  measure  of  the 
liberty  that  has  made  this  counti-y  great. 
Extending  that  right  of  challenghig 
the  Government  to  the  Government,  it- 
self, in  the  cavalier  manner  that  this  bill 
does,  is  a  mockery  of  that  right  which 
will  lend  to  its  erosion  and  a  Government 
divided  upon  itself. 

We  can  guard,  perfect,  and  expedite 
the  rights  of  private  citizens,  but  we 
should  never  make  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing that  we  do  so  by  letting  the  Govern- 
ment exercise  these  same  right*  by  proxy 
and  predilection. 

Let  me  illustrate.  During  the  hearings 
on  this  bill,  witness  after  witness,  in  re- 
sponse to  tough  questioning  by  Senator 
Allen,  stated  that  the  CPA  would  use  its 
extraordinary  powers  to  promote  freer 
trade  with  foreign  nations.  See,  for  exam- 


ple, the  testimony  of  consumerist  Betty 
Fumess  at  page  353  of  the  heaiings  rec- 
ord; of  Yale  law  professor,  Ralph  Winter, 
at  page  503 ;  and  of  the  witness  for  Con- 
sumers Union,  Peter  Schuck.  at  page  520. 
The  proponents  of  this  bill  say  that  the 
CPA  is  necessary  because  consumers  do 
not  have  the  money,  time  or  expertise  to 
advocate  their  own  interests  before  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  courts.  And.  as  men- 
tioned, they  also  acknowledge  that  trade 
negotiations  and  similar  dealings  with 
foreign  governments  are  a  major  target 
for  CPA  attack. 

Let  us  put  all  these  uncontested  state- 
ments together  Into  an  example  which  Is 
hypothetical  but  not  unlikely. 

Let  us  say  negotiations  with  an  Arab 
nation,  the  Soviet  Union,  or  some  other 
country  are  being  conducted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President's  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  or 
some  other  appropriate  Federal  ofBcial 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  also  say  that,  as  with  many  such 
activities,  these  negotiations  involve  not 
only  trade  but  matters  of  national  and 
world  security,  and  that  the  various  Is- 
sues are  commingled  on  the  bargaining 
table. 

In  addition.  let  us  say.  as  has  hap- 
pened recently,  some  of  the  trade  issues 
involve  whether  this  coimtry  shall  be  able 
to  get — or,  conversely,  will  allow — greater 
numbers  of  Imports  and  whether  the  for- 
eign nation  shall  be  able  to  get — or  con- 
versely, allow— the  building  of  an  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  plant  in  that  foreign 
nation. 

Now.  this  has  gotten  to  be  quite  a  com- 
plicated example.  But  in  the  real  world. 
that  Is  the  way  things  are.  If  we  are  going 
to  seriously  consider  creating  a  CPA  of 
the  type  in  this  bill,  we  cannot  rely  on 
simplistic  prattle.  Trade  negotiations  be- 
tween nations  are  not  like  buying  a  used 
car  from  the  comer  lot. 

Returning  to  our  example,  and  keep- 
ing In  mind  the  testimony  of  such  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  as  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut.  Con- 
sumers Union  and  Betty  Fumess.  we 
must  assume  that  the  CPA  will  intervene 
in  tills  informal  activity  and  use  Its 
prestige  and  powers  to  advocate  for 
greater  importation  of  goods  and  the 
building  of  an  American  plant  In  the 
foreign  nation. 

Remember,  the  CPA  Is  to  be  an 
advocate  of  the  special  Interest  of  con- 
sumers only— It  will  have  the  "advan- 
tage" of  myopia  and  slngle-mindedness 
in  proceedings  and  activities  conducted 
by  officials  who  have  to  weigh  all  Interests 
and  all  potential  consequences. 

The  U.S.  negotiators  are.  in  our  ex- 
ample, representing  businessmen  who 
might  profit  or  lose,  depending  upon  the 
outcome.  They  are  also  representing 
American  workers,  who  might  very  well 
loiie  by  the  outcome  as  advocated  by  the 
CPA;  they  are  representing  segments  of 
the  public  who  are  more  concerned  with 
international  ramifications  than  with 
trade,  and,  in  addition,  these  negotiators 
are  concerned  with  the  overall  good  of 
this  coimtry. 

It  is  an  extremely  delicate  and  difficult 
process  Involving  aU  of  tliese  hiterests. 
and  no  outsider,  be  it  another  Govern- 
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ment  agency  or  a  private  citizen,  has  the 
right  to  Intrude  Into  It. 

So.  now  comes  the  CPA  and.  under 
subsections  7(b)  and  14(e),  makes  the 
unchallengeable  decision  to  intrude  into 
these  negotiations  and  get  more  foreign 
goods  flowing  into  tliis  countrj- — the 
other  overriding  Issues  notwithstanding. 
Now.  why  cannot  this  major  decision  of 
the  CPA  be  challenged  by  citizens? 

First,  as  stated  by  the  proponents, 
mere  citizens  will  not  have  the  time, 
money  or  expertise  to  do  so — they  are 
too  busy  paying  taxes  to  support  the 
bulging  Federal  Government. 

Second,  and  more  importantly  accord- 
ing to  proponents,  allowing  mere  citi- 
zens to  appeal  the  major  decisions  of 
the  CPA  would  disrupt  the  decision- 
making of  the  CPA.  Never  mind  that  that 
CPA  decision  will  be  disi-uptive  of  more 
important  decisionmaking. 

Not  only  that,  if  the  final  decision  of 
the  United  States  Is  not  to  the  Uking  of 
the  CPA.  the  CPA  can  appeal  the  action 
of  the  United  States  under  subsection 
8(a) — and  the  court  cannot  turn  the 
CPA  out  on  the  basis  of  Improper 
standing. 

We  are  asked  to  grant  the  CPA  In 
that  subsection  8(a)  automatic  and  un- 
limited standing,  and  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  this  bill  is  replete  with  intent 
of  sponsors  that  such  trade  negotiations 
are  to  be  the  target  for  CPA  attack.  The 
only  question  will  be  whetlier  such  an 
action  Is  reviewable  by  anyone — ^if  It  is, 
the  CPA  may  appeal  It. 

This  CPA  obviously  cannot  be  a  con- 
sumer "representative" — consumers  will 
have  absolutely  no  control  over  it.  This 
CPA  is  to  be  shielded  from  challenge 
by  mere  citizens,  from  challenge  by  the 
U.S.  executive  branch,  and  from  chal- 
lenge by  the  Dr.  Frankensteins  whose 
idea  It  was,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Fnistrated  consumerists.  falling  In 
their  search  for  a  Messiah,  are  willing  to 
accept  a  dictator. 

UNLlHnED     RtCHT     TO     APPEAl. 

Turning  to  that  subsection  8(a)  on 
judicial  review.  Senators  will  note  that 
it  contains  what  is  either  a  drafting  error 
or  another  attempt  to  usurp  power.  This 
subsection  grants  to  the  CPA  a  right  to 
appeal  any  "action"  of  any  agency.  "Ac- 
tion."  by  the  way.  includes  failure  to  act 
mider  subsection  4(3 1.  Yet.  this  subsec- 
tion does  not  require  that  the  CPA's  ap- 
peal be  in  relation  to  an  action  which 
would  adversely  affect  consumers.  That 
is.  subsection  8(a).  if  taken  literally, 
grants  the  CPA  power  to  appeal  a  de- 
cision on  any  grounds. 

This  subsection  8' a)  merely  and  quite 
clearly  provides  that — 

The  ICPAI  Administrator  shall  have 
standing  to  Obtain,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law.  judicial  review  of  any  agency  action 
reviewable  under  law. 

Grounds  for  such  review  are  not  men- 
tioned anywhere  in  the  bill. 

A  provision  in  a  later  subsection  adds 
to  the  confusion  but  does  indicate  ttiat 
this  sweeping  grant  in  subsection  8(a) 
was  not  intended  and  should,  therefore, 
be  amended.  Subsection  14(g)   requires 


the  CPA.  upon  appealing,  to  issue  a  pub- 
lic statement  in  which  It  sets  forth  the 
consiuner  interest  It  Intends  to  represent 
In  court. 

Perhaps  it  was  intended  that  this  later 
provision  applying  to  an  extra-judlciaj 
duty  would  mysteriously  modify  the  clear 
right  of  the  CPA  in  judicial  proceedings. 

More  significantly  at  this  point,  per- 
haps it  is  worthy  to  remember  that  the 
definition  of  "interest  of  consumer "  is 
broad  enough  to  cover  virtually  anything 
which  might  be  affected  by  a  Govern- 
ment decision,  and,  of  course,  whatever 
the  CPA  says  is  an  interest  of  consumers, 
would  be.  as  a  matter  of  law  if  this  bill 
is  enacted,  an  interest  of  consumers. 

Thus,  whatever  confusion  is  generated 
by  the  unlimited  grant  of  judicial  review 
rights  to  the  CPA,  turns  to  consternation 
over  the  fact  that  it  makes  no  difference 
how  you  view  this  sweeping  bill.  It  is  just 
another  problem  in  this  misconceived 
legislation  for  the  courts  to  clear  up  at 
some  later  date. 

Returning  to  the  grant  of  standing  in 
subsection  8(a).  what  this  means,  in 
nonlegal  language.  Is  this:  If  the  CPA 
files  the  proper  papers  on  time — that  is, 
it  follows  "the  manner  prescribed  by 
law" — it  will  have  an  unrestricted  right 
to  sue — that  is.  a  court  may  not  say  the 
CPA  is  an  improper  party — for  Judicial 
review  of  any  agency  action  if  anyone 
imder  any  circumstances  could  have  so 
sued — that  is.  if  the  action  were  "review- 
able under  law,"  as  are  virtually  all  Fed- 
eral actions  In  one  respect  or  another. 

BtntDEN  ON  COURTS 

Considering  the  scope  of  the  CPA's 
jurisdiction  and  its  rights  to  interpret 
its  own  jurisdiction,  this  Is  the  most  far- 
reaching  riglit  to  judicial  review  ever 
conceived  by  Congress,  stripping  the 
courts  of  anj'  shred  of  discretion  to  con- 
trol their  own  calendars. 

This  power  will  not  only  change  the 
standard  of  review  of  Federal  actions — 
although  not  the  scope — it  will  place  a 
confusing  and  confounding  burden  upon 
our  Federal  courts,  a  burden  which  can 
only  result  in  the  courts  making  public 
policy  contrary  to  the  very  essence  of 
American  administrative  law. 

In  practical  terms,  the  coui'ts  will  be 
faced  with  two  congressionally-ordained 
expert  agencies ;  one  agency  being  man- 
dated to  balance  all  special  interests  and 
come  to  a  final  decision  on  the  basis  of 
the  public  interest,  and  another  agency 
challenging  that  public  interest  decision 
on  the  basis  of  its  explicit  right  to  seek 
judicial  review  of  such  decisions  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  special  interest. 

There  are  those  who  predict  that  the 
CPA  will  not  appeal  many  final  agency 
decisions.  The  only  reason  for  supposing 
such  a  prediction  to  be  true  would  be  that 
the  CPA  has  enough  power.  Including  the 
threat  of  suit,  to  coerce  any  other  agency 
Into  acting  In  accord  with  the  CPA's 
views.  Otherwise,  the  CPA's  initial  deter- 
mination would  be  a  shallow  fraud. 

That  is,  when  the  CPA,  under  subsec- 
tion 7(a),  intrudes  into  a  proceeding 
being  conducted  by  another  agency,  it 
must  make  a  determination  that  that 
proceeding  "may  substantially  affect  the 
interests  of  consumers."  It  also  must  Is- 


sue a  public  statement  to  this  effect  in 
which  the  CPA  sets  forth  the  substantial 
interest  of  consumers  it  is  going  to  rep- 
resent, according  to  subsection  14(g). 

Having  done  all  that  as  the  publicized 
champion  of  the  consumer,  does  anyone 
seriously  believe  that  a  decision  by  the 
forum  agency  with  which  the  CPA  has 
pubUcly  disagreed  will  be  left  im- 
challenged? 

Does  anybody  believe  this  extraoidi- 
nary  and  overreaching  judicial  review 
right  is  going  to  go  abegging  in  the  hands 
of  a  Washington  bureaucrat,  especlallj' 
one  vrith  his  reputation  on  the  pubhc 
Une? 

We  also  fail  to  recognize  any  merit  In 
the  argument  that  the  forum  agency  will 
always  win  such  court  fights.  This  argu- 
ment does  not  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
CPA  is  to  be  a  congressionally-ordahied 
expert  agency  fighting  another  congres- 
sionally  ordained  expert  agency  in  an 
embarrassing  U.S.  against  U.S.  court 
battle  to  determine  who  speaks  for  the 
Government. 

If  one  recognized  expert  says  in  court 
that  another  recognized  expert  did  not 
give  the  proper  or  sufficient  weight  to 
the  evidence  presented  in  an  administra- 
tive heartog.  it  is  elemental  that  the 
court,  on  review,  must  go  through  all  of 
the  evidence  and  assign  its  own  values 
to  the  evidence,  perhaps  even  coming  up 
with  a  decision  that  neither  expert 
agency  agrees  with. 

We  have  heard  these  two  soothing  but 
erroneous  argtiments  before — few  suits 
will  be  brought,  and  most  of  these  will  be 
won  by  existing  agencies.  We  heard 
them  In  debate  on  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  which  has  many  strik- 
ing parallels  to  this  CPA  legislation. 

In  relation  to  these  two  soothing  ar- 
guments which  we  are  hearing  now 
again,  consider  the  recent  remarks  by 
one  of  the  leading  jurists  in  this  country 
and  an  acknowledged  expert  and  scholar 
on  administrative  law.  Henry  J.  Friend- 
ly, chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  congressional  predictions  about 
litigation  volume  he  states :  ' 

One  must  wonder  whether  the  framers  o* 
INEPA]  could  have  remotely  conceived  the 
voltmie  of  litigation  It  would  spawn.'  In 
practical  effect  It  has  come  to  mean  that 
any  proposed  federal  action  having  a  conceiv- 
able effect  on  the  environment  will  become 
the  subject  of  a  suit,  whether  successful  or 
not. 

In  light  of  this  history,  and  to  para- 
phrase the  learned  judge,  in  practical 
effect  S.  707  may  well  come  to  mean  that 
any  proposed  Federal  action  having  a 
conceivable  effect  on  the  consumer  will 
become  the  subject  of  a  suit,  whether 
successful  or  not. 

On  the  question  of  success  of  suits,  the 
second  soothing  argument  we  hear  in 
relation  to  S.  707,  proponents  of  this 
concept  fail  to  recognize  one  central 
point.  No  matter  who  wins  a  United 
States  against  United  States  suit,  the 
Government,  by  definition,  always  loses 
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and  the  courts  always  find  these  suits 
among  the  most  burdensome  and  difa- 
cult.  This  is  so  because  they  have  to 
substitute  their  Judgment  where  It  was 
never  intencied  to  be  subsUtuted,  or  they 
have  to  remand  and.  thereby,  cause  great 
delay  with  no  guarantee  that  another 
appeal  would  not  be  taken  from  the 
subsequent  agency  action. 

Consider  the  problem  in  relation  '  i 
NEPA.  as  Judge  Friendly  makes  it  clear: 
A  court  cumot  declds  whether  aa  uencT 
gave  sulllclent  weight  to  envlronmentm 
factors  without  nuking  up  Its  own  mlna 
what  would  b»  suBclent  weight.  This  ui- 
volves  each  Judges  mating  his  own  value 
Judgment,  and  thcM  will  dUIer  In  accord- 
ance with  his  particular  tastes.  .  .  .  Al- 
moat  au  such  cases  are  appealed  I  to  a  higher 
court  I .  When  the  reviewing  court  sustains 
the  agency,  years  win  have  elapsed  durbig 
which  cosu  will  have  vastly  Increased 
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Ing  out  of  proceedings  and  Informal  ac- 
tivities in  which  it  has  participated,  but 
the  CPA  may  appeal  to  the  courts  agency 
actions  in  which  It  has  not  participated. 
Thus,  we  shall  not  know  whether  any 
"final"  decision  of  the  Government  Is 
really  final  until  we  know  whether  the 
Government,  through  the  CPA,  is  going 
to  appeal  itself  or  seek  a  further  delay- 
ing rehearing  prior  to  appealing  which 
it  must  do  If  it  did  not  participate  In  the 
original  decisionmaking. 
THr  powEs  OP  iNgmstnoN  and  scvelatiom 
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There  Is  an  additional  argument  made 
by  proponents  of  S.  707.  one  which  is 
spurious,  but  not  clearly  so  upon  first 
examination.  It  is  that  Federal  agencies 
right  now  in  some  instances,  can  take 
a  sister  agency  to  court  for  a  judicial 
review  of  its  final  decision. 

What  these  proponents  always  fall  to 
point  out  Is  that  (a)  it  Is  a  rare  occur- 
rence when  viewed  In  light  of  all  appeals 
and  (b)  It  only  happens  between  agen- 
cies which  have  regulatory  or  proprie- 
tary congressional  policies  which  are  in 
conflict.  The  CPA  is  supposed  to  have  no 
such  mandates. 

The  courts  are  the  proper  place  to 
resolve  a  conflict  in  duties  imposed  by 
Congress  upon  two  different  agencies 
For  example,  the  Justice  Department 
was  given  authority  to  prevent  anticom- 
peUtive  mergers,  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  wa,  given  authority 
to  approve  mergers. 

It  is  one  thing  for  tlie  Justice  De- 
partment to  challenge  such  an  FHLB- 
approved  merger  in  court;  it  is  entirely 
another  thing  for  the  CPA.  a  nonregula- 
tory  agency,  to  challenge  such  a  merger 
where  the  Justice  Department  has  failed 
to  do  so.  The  CPA  is  to  be  a  gadfly  with 
no  substantive  duties  or  responsibilities 
Another  example  is  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  appealing  ICC  rates  to  pro- 
tect USDA's  proprietai-y  interest  in  the 
billions  of  dollars  it  loans. 

I*t  me  use  an  illustration  to  show 
the  silliness  of  creatln?  a  nonregulatory 
agency  to  appeal  the  decisions  of  agen- 
cies which  the  Congre.'ss  has  created  and 
given  the  duty  to  make  regulatory  de- 
cisions for  the  United  States. 

Suppose  a  bill  were  introduced  to  grant 
any  Federal  district  court  Judge  the  un- 
challengeable right  to  intervene  in  the 
proceedings  of  any  other  district  court 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  con.sumcrs  therein.  Now  suppose 
tills  bill  also  granted  the.^e  mtervenlng 
judges  the  additional  right  to  appeal  to 
the  court  of  appeals  any  decision  of  his 
brother  Judge,  as  any  adversely  affected 
party  could.  If  Members  could  not  sup- 
port such  a  bill,  look  again  at  S.  707.  It 
follows  the  same  principle. 

Before  leaving  this  complex  subject, 
we  must  point  out  another  facet  of  isec- 
tion  8  in  this  bill  which  could  easily  turn 
danger  hito  calamity.  Tlie  CPA  may  ap- 
peal to  the  courts,  not  only  actions  ails- 


I«t  us  now  consider  the  proposed 
powers  to  grant  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  the  most  far-reaching  informa- 
tion-gathering powers  of  any  State,  Fed- 
eral, or  local  agency  ever  created — in- 
cluding the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. And,  when  coupled  with  its 
broad  powers  to  disseminate  what  it  has 
gathered,  these  powers  of  inquisition  and 
revelation  clearly  make  the  CPA  a  major 
threat  to  privacy,  and  property. 

The  sponsors.  In  their  June  27  com- 
ments on  the  minority  views,  incorrectlj- 
stated  that  we  overlooked  the  "safe- 
guards" in  these  provisions,  and  failed  to 
distinguish  between  the  CPA  powers  to 
gather  information  and  to  disseminate  it. 
As  we  pointed  out  in  our  extensive 
reply  to  those  comments  of  June  27,  we 
did  dlstingtiish  between  information 
access  and  release,  and  there  are  no  ade- 
quate safeguards  in  these  prorisions. 

In  fact,  throwing  businessmen  some  of 
the  "safeguards"  in  this  bill,  would  be 
like  throwing  a  drowning  man  a  lead 
Ufe  preserver. 

It  Is  In  these  Information-gathering 
and  dissemination  powers  that  the  CPA's 
regulatory  powers  are  most  evident- 
even  If  proponents  keep  assuring  us  that 
the  new  unit  will  be  nonregulatory. 

Indeed  the  sponsors  acknowledge  this 
In  their  June  27th  discussion  of  these 
information  powers,  comparing  the  CPA 
to— and  I  quote  from  page  21524  of  the 
Recokd— "other  Federal  regulatory 
agencies." 

The  CPA  is  granted  authority  to  com- 
pel other  agencies  and  private  citizens  to 
divulge  Information  that  no  other  agency 
would  even  ask  for,  and  then  to  publteh 


Again,  tie  are  asked  to  have  faith  In 
this  totally  independent,  unknown  future 
Administrator  of  the  CPA,  but  we  are 
told  he  is  needed  because  we  cannot  trust 
other  bureaucrats.  We  are  assured  that 
he  will  not  u-se  all  of  the  powers  granted 
to  him.  but  we  are  told  that  they  are  so 
neces.<iary  that  they  cannot  be  trimmed 
back. 

Under  subsection  IKa),  the  CPA  is 
granted  general  power  to  gather  any 
information  it  wants.  In  any  way  It 
wishes.  This  is  done  in  very  broad  tcms 
terms  which,  according  to  the  majority 
report  on  page  30,  allow  the  CPA  to 
conduct  its  own  product  testing  in  its 
own  laboratories. 

During  the  early  years  of  thk  blUs 
proposal  there  was  general  agreement 
that  such  product-testing  power  should 
not  be  vested  directly  within  the  CPA 
and  should  specifically  be  prohibited. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  main  reasons 
.vliy  the  first  amendment  was  placed  'n 
the  Cooititulion  was  to  make  it  clear 


that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  not  have  the  power  to  tell 
the  people  what  the  truth  is  about  any- 
thing, and  yet  this  bill  is  inconsistent 
with  that  purpose  of  the  first  amend- 
ment because  it  specifically  empowers  the 
CPA  Administrator  to  Issue  any  state- 
ments to  the  public  of  any  views  he  has 
on  any  subject  coming  within  his  broad 
Jurisdiction;  and  It  expressly  provides 
that  he  shall  not  be  liable  In  any  court 
for  any  statement  he  so  makes,  regard- 
less of  its  Injurious  consequences  upon 
Innocent  people. 

INTERBOCATORT   POWCSS 

Subsection  lHb>  of  S.  707  provides  the 
partisan  CPA  advocate  with  something 
no  special  interest  advocate  ever  had, 
which  no  nonregulatory  agency  ever 
had,  and  which  very  few  substantive 
agencies  have— the  power  to  require  cit- 
izens to  file,  under  oath,  answers  to  ques- 
tions put  to  them  by  the  CPA. 

It  is  specifically  Intended,  according  to 
page  32  of  the  majority  report,  that  this 
power  be  used  by  the  CPA  to  force  busi- 
nessmen to  divulge  trade  secrets. 

And  even  worse,  section  12  authorizes 
the  CPA,  In  Its  absolute  discretion  and 
without  prior  notice,  to  disclose  trade 
secrets  to  protect  the  public— see  8.  707 
page  75,  lines  1-2;  page  74,  lines  6-7— 
something  no  other  regulatory  agency 
may  do,  to  our  knowledge. 

Returning:  to  subsection  11(b),  under 
this  provision  the  CPA  might  even  be 
able  to  force  reporters  to  divulge  their 
sources,  as  the  sponsors  acknowledged 
in  their  June  27  comments  on  the  minor- 
ity views. 

It  is  significant  that  a  lawyer  from 
Consumers  Union,  which  publishes  the 
magazine  Consumer  Reports,  expressed 
fear  at  one  of  oiu-  hearings  that  such 
could  happen,  and  nothing  was  changed 
in  this  regard. 

Tlie  subject  matter  of  these  informa- 
tion orders  from  the  CPA  Is  limited  to 
whatever  information  the  CPA  considers 
IS  requh-ed  "to  protect  the  health  or 
safety  of  consumers  or  to  discover  con- 
sumer fraud  or  other  unconscionable 
conduct  detrimental  to  an  Interest  of 
consumers."  In  short,  the  scope  of  the 
orders  is  Umited  to  anything  the  CPA 
Admhilstrator  wants.  His  power  in  that 
is  unlimited. 

If  a  person  who  is  on  the  wrong  end 
of  one  of  these  orders  wishes  to  quash  it 
in  court,  the  Administrator  will  prevail 
by  merely  showing  that  the  mformation 
substantially  affects  health  or  safety  of 
consumers  or  f.ills  within  the  other 
areas  of  scope  mentioned  above,  and  is 
relevant  to  those  purpcses.  Considering 
the  fact  that  the  CPA  is  the  congres- 
sionally  endowed  expert  in  this  area,  that 
is  hardly  a  test.  Tlie  only  other  hope  of 
the  citizen  Is  that  he  can  piove  that  an- 
swering will  be  unnecessarily  or  exces- 
sively burdensome,  a  slight  hope. 

The  CPA  cannot  use  information  re- 
ceived under  this  power  against  the  per- 
son who  supplied  it  in  a  pending  agency 
proceeding,  but  It  can  use  the  informa- 
tion In  a  subsequent  proceeding. 

Thus,  the  nonregulatory  CPA  can  have 
regulatory  power  by  proxy— It  can  force 
information  out  of  a  businessman,  pre- 
sent that  information  to  a  regulatory 
agency,  demand  a  proceeding  against  the 
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i)er«on — and  appeal  any  deckion  not  to 
hold  a  proceeding — enter  the  proceed- 
ing as  a  dual  prosecutor,  and  appeal  any 
decision  made  as  a  result  of  the  proceed- 
ing which  is  not  to  the  liking  of  the 
CPA.  Thus,  the  CPA  will  have  all  of  the 
rights  of  a  regulatory  agency  and  none 
of  the  responsibilities. 

Subsection  llio  of  the  bill  gives  the 
CPA  unprecedent«d  and  virtually  im- 
trammeled  access  to  any  Federal  agency 
data  bank,  file,  and  record  which  the 
CPA  .Administrator,  In  his  discretion, 
"deems  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
his  functions."  This  power  is  subject  to 
seven  extremely  narrow  exceptions,  most 
of  which  evaporate  right  out  of  sight 
wlien  you  read  their  intent  in  the  ma- 
jority report. 

One  of  these  exceptions  is  worth  not- 
ing, however,  because  It  will  result  In 
making  the  jobs  of  existing  Federal  agen- 
cies far  more  dilBcult.  The  exception  is 
found  In  paragraph  <7mbi  of  subsec- 
tion IKc).  This  exception  allows  a  Fed- 
eral agency  to  deny  to  the  CPA  trade 
secrets  and  other  confidential  business 
information  which  it  has  i-eceived  sub- 
sequent to  the  enactment  of  tills  bill, 
but  the  Federal  agency  may  deny  the 
CPA  access  to  these  secrets  only  <mdev 
the  f oUoHing  conditions : 

First,  tlie  original  agency  must  have 
gotten  the  secrets  puisuant  to  a  written 
agreement  not  to  divulge  them; 

Second,  the  information  must  not  ha\e 
been  obtainable  without  such  an  agree- 
ment— that  is.  the  original  agency  had 
no  subpena  or  other  mandatory  power 
to  obtain  it: 

Third,  the  failure  lo  obtain  the  secret 
iufoi-mation  would  have  .seriousl)-  im- 
paired the  original  asency  in  can-ying 
out  its  program ;  and 

Fourth,  access  to  the  information  is 
likely  to  cause  substantial  competitive 
injurj,'  to  the  person  who  -upplled  the 
secrets. 

This  is  not  only  an  extremely  narrow 
exception,  but  also  it  will  clearly  result 
in  businessmen  failing  to  voluntarily  sur- 
■■ender  confidential  infoi-mation  to  assist 
the  Government  in  its  programs. 

It  may  seriously  be  doubted  whether 
a  businessman  who  does  not  want  his 
trade  secrets  shown  to  the  CPA  would 
volunteer  such  information  to  an  cgency 
which  could  procure  it  by  subpena  or 
other  means— the  CPA  could  have  access 
to  the  .seci«ts  just  for  the  asking,  be- 
cause the  information  could  have  been 
obtained  by  the  original  agency  without 
an  agreement  to  keep  it  confidential. 

Perhaps  those  who  advocate  this  idea 
do  not  i-ealize  how  extensive  a  practice 
it  is  for  businessmen  to  save  a  Federal 
agency  the  trouble  of  a  suit  by  volunteer- 
ing confidential  information  und.;r  a  pro- 
tective agreement.  If  this  provision  re- 
mains, such  a  practice  viould  probably 
no  longer  be  extensive,  and  it  Is  likely 
that  all  Federal  agencies  will  have  to  go 
into  court  to  get  the  infoi-mation  they 
need. 

I  should  note  that  this  provision  wo,.'Id 
allow  the  owner  of  a  trade  secret  to  seek 
a  court  Injunction  against  granting  the 
CPA  access  to  it.  But  the  bill  is  silent 
^ith  respect  to  any  grounds  upon  which 
the  injunction  could  Ue,  thus  forcing  him 
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to  plead  the  conditions  listed  before — an 
obviously  hopeless  task. 

As  to  disclosure  of  information  ob- 
tained by  the  CPA,  subsection  12(a> 
grants  to  the  Administrator  the  right 
"to  disclose  to  the  public  or  any  mem- 
ber thereof  so  much  of  the  information 
subject  to  his  control  as  he  determines 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  act." 

The  subsection  makes  it  clear  that  the 
onlj-  limitations  to  be  placed  upon  such 
CPA  disclosui-e  are  those  listed  in  this 
section  12.  No  other  existing  legal  limita- 
tions on  Federal  agency  disclosure  would 
apply. 

Needle.s,s  to  say.  after  such  a  broad 
delegation  of  power  to  disclose  Informa- 
tion, one  might  expect  numerous  and 
tightly  drawn  exceptions  to  sucli  an  un- 
bridled right  to  disclose  the  vast  amount 
of  information  which  the  CPA  will  gath- 
er. Unfortunately,  this  secUon  loUows  the 
pattern  of  its  predecessors — narrow,  con- 
torted, and  Ul-fitting  Ihnitations  upon  an 
overwhelmmg  grant  of  power. 

Subsection  12(bi  applies  to  informa- 
tion which  the  CPA  hajs  gotten  througli 
its  access  to  the  files  and  the  records  of 
other  agencies.  More  specifically,  it  ap- 
plies to  information  exempted  from  man- 
datoij  public  disclosure  by  these  agencies 
under  the  Freedom  of  Infoimatlon  Act  or 
any  other  applicable  statute. 

Even  more  specificaUy.  this  subsection 
applies  only  to  such  Information  where 
the  original  source  agency  has  specified 
ui  writing  lo  the  CPA  that  hiformaUon  Is 
exempted  from  pubUc  disclosure  by 
statute,  and  that  tile  CPA  should  not  dis- 
close it. 

In  such  a  final  case,  the  CPA  may  not 
di.sclo.'ie  that  particular  information.  Or, 
If  the  original  source  agency  has  speci- 
fied a  particular  form  or  manner  for  the 
disclosure  of  such  information,  the  CPA 
must  comply  with  that  sjjecificatlon 
Otherwise,  the  CPA  has  a  full  disclosure 
right,  subject  to  some  minor  inconven- 
iences, but  not  prohibitions,  in  later  sub- 
sections which  will  be  dealt  with  later. 

You  should  note  that  the  sponsors  rely 
on  this  provision  as  the  major  "safe- 
guard" in  the  uiformation  area — If  a  Fed- 
eral agency  gl\es  the  CPA  pixxiuct  infor- 
mation, and  says  in  writing  that  It  falls 
within  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
exclusions  and  should  not  be  disclosed 
Ihe  CPA  may  not  disclose  it  at  that  time.' 
The  sponsors  conveniently  overlook 
two  critical  factors  in  this  regard. 

First,  tlie  major  consumer  product  in- 
formation collecting  agency  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  GSAs  Consumer  Product 
Information  Coordinating  Center.  Is 
transferred  to  the  CPA  midcr  section  15 
of  Uiis  bill— thus,  as  to  the  informaUon 
collected  by  that  agency,  the  CPA.  alone 
decides  what  to  publish. 

Second,  what  is  to  prevent  the  CPA 
from  bringing  or  threatening  an  action 
under  the  Freedom  of  InformaUon  Act 
and  or  subsection  8>a>  of  this  bill  to 
force  any  other  source  agency  to  reclas- 
sify its  determlnaUon  concerning  the  ex- 
empt status  of  the  information' 


PUBLISHING  TRADE  SFCSPTS 

Subsection  I2<c>  creates  another 
broad  loophole  In  existing  trade  secret 
law  <18  use  1905)  which  now  prohibits 


all  Federal  agencies  and  their  employees 
from  ustag  to  their  own  advantage  and 
di.sclosing  trade  secrets  and  other  confi- 
dential business  information.  S.  707 
would  allow  the  CPA  to  publicly  disclose 
such  trade  secrets  and  confidential  In- 
formation If  the  CPA  in  its  sole  discre- 
tion decided  that  such  disclosure  was 
necessary  to  protect  health  and  safety 
generallj- — no  relation  to  a  consumer 
transaction  or  interest  is  necessary. 

This  regulatory  function  for  the  CPA 
appUes  to  information  received  from 
private  citizens  who  either  volunteered 
it  or  were  forced  to  surrender  it  under 
the  CPA"s  information  order  power 
which  would  allow  discovery  of  trade 
secrets. 

It  also  probably  applies  to  information 
volunteered  by  a  Federal  agency,  so  long 
as  the  CPA  did  not  exercise  lis  authority 
under  .subsection  ll<c>  to  force  the 
agency  to  surrender  the  trade  secrets. 
But  the  disclosure  function  docs  not 
apply  to  information  which  the  CPA  has 
forced  a  Federal  agency  to  divulge  under 
.subsection  ll'c'. 

The  CPA  is  also  allowed  to  disclose 
any  such  trade  secrets  or  confidential 
information  to  congressional  committees, 
courts  and  Federal  agencies  when  the 
CPA  Is  representing  an  interest  of  con- 
sumers, but  It  must  do  so  in  a  manner 
designed  to  presei-ve  the  information's 
confidentiality.  In  addition,  the  CPA  Is 
aUowed  to  generally  divulge  such  confi- 
dential information  to  other  Federal 
officials  concerned  with  its  subject  mat- 
ter in  the  same  manner. 

In  all  other  cases,  the  CPA  would  be 
boimd  by  the  same  law  as  other  Federal 
officials,  and  would  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
close such  secrets  or  confidential  infor- 
mation. But  the  loophole  which  this  sub- 
section creates  Is  big  enough  to  frighten 
anyone  who  has  millions  of  dollars  In- 
vested in  a  secret  formula  or  process. 

Subsection  12idi  of  S.  707  makes  it 
clear  that  CPA's  regulatory  function  a 
complete  with  respect  to  protecting  the 
public.  Where,  in  the  sole  opinion  of  the 
CPA.  "immediate  release  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  health  or  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic," the  CPA  Is  authorized  to  disclose 
ImmediaUly  such  trade  secret  informa- 
tion or  any  other  disclosable  informa- 
tion in  its  possession,  including  informa- 
tion which  could  put  someone  out  of 
business. 

In  other  cases,  where  release  of  mfor- 
mation  might  cause  substantial  Injury  to 
reputation  or  goodwill,  the  CPA  will 
allow  the  affected  person  or  companv 
time  to  comment  or  seek  injunctive  relief 
Again,  we  wonder  about  what  ground.s 
such  a  person  or  company  would  plead 
in  court  in  light  of  the  clear  statutory 
right  of  the  CPA  to  divulge  the  informa- 
tion. 

This  seems  to  be  a  travesty  on  jusUce 
to  give  an  ahsolute  power  to  the  Admin- 
istrator, and  then  authorize  suits  to  en- 
join him  to  prevent  the  Administrator 
from  exercising  his  absolute  power. 

CPA    PSODIJCT   BAnifCd 

Subsection  12(et  originaUy  began  as 
a  provision  designed  to  guard  against  the 
CPA  telling  con.sumers  what  to  buy  eat 
and  do.  It  apphes  to  CPA-released  Infor- 
mation which  names  products  and  serv- 
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Ices.  Now,  together  nith  its  intent  as  laid 
out  in  the  majority  report,  this  subsec- 
tion achieves  the  opposite  result. 

Tills  subsection  12ie>  provides,  in  per- 
tinent part,  that  the  CPA  shall  "not  in- 
dicate expressly  that  one  product  is  a 
better  buy  than  any  other  product."  The 
majority  report,  in  its  explanation  of  the 
subsection  on  page  37,  fleshes  IWs  out  as 
follows : 

Tills  provision  should  not  be  read  as  pro- 
hibiting the  [CPAI  Administrator  from  mak- 
ing any  statement  comparing  the  relative 
characteristics  of  any  product  or  service.  He 
may  matte  objective  comparisons  of  perform- 
ance or  of  certain  qualities  of  a  product  or 
service.  This  subsection  is  not  Intended  to 
cut  off  franlc,  factual  and  meaningful  dis- 
cussion of  various  products  and  services  by 
the  Administrator  .  .  . 

That  is,  the  CPA  can  determine  what 
characteristics  of  competing  products  it 
should  test,  and  test  these  products  it- 
self, and  publish  the  results  in  order  of 
performance  of  tlie  characteristics 
chosen  by  the  CPA  as  most  important. 
It  will  be  a  message  to  consumers  as  to 
what  the  CPA  recommends  should  be 
purchased,  but  it  will  not  be  labeled  as 
such. 

The  one  happy  final  note  in  this  sub- 
section is  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  bill 
recognizes  that  consumers  are  not  com- 
plete idiots:  they  will  be  able  to  recog- 
nize a  good-better-best  rating  when  they 
see  one.  even  if  it  is  not  labeled  as  such. 

As  far  as  its  Information  powers  are 
concerned,  then  the  CPA  is  to  be  a  huge 
Federal  vacuum  cleaner  fitted  with  a 
collecting  bag  riddled  with  holes,  allowed 
to  run  amuck  throughout  the  Nation  as 
well  as  the  corridors  of  bureaucracy 
sucking  information  in  one  end  and 
spewing  it  out  the  other. 

aVSIMABY    AND    CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President.  I  have  only  covered  a 
few  of  the  problem  areas  In  tliis  bill. 
Yet  there  Ls  only  so  much  horror  that 
can  be  portrayed  liefore  one's  audience 
goes  into  shock. 

Let  me.  therefore,  briefly  and  generally 
summarize  the  points  I  have  made,  and 
postpone  a  discussion  of  additional  prob- 
lems in  this  bill  to  a  subsequent  time  in 
the  debate. 

First,  we  have  seen  that  S.  707  would 
grant  powers  to  a  political  appointee  who 
would  be  responsible  to  no  one. 

Second,  we  have  seen  that  many  of 
these  powers  are  of  the  type  that  no 
responsible  official  would  use.  and  no 
irresponsible  offlclal  should  have. 

Third,  and  more  specifically,  we  have 
seen  that  this  bill : 

Takes  the  strongest  advocacy  powers 
available  to  regulatory  agencies,  and 
grants  them  to  the  CPA:  then,  takes  the 
strongest  advocacy  rlghu  of  private  citi- 
jjens  available  to  no  governmental  unit 
and  also  grants  them  to  the  CPA;  then  it 
creates  advocacy  rights  never  given  to 
either  a  regulatory  agency  or  a  private 
citizen,  and  also  gives  these  to  the  CPA. 
Fourth,  we  have  seen  that  the  CPA 
imder  this  bill  is  to  become  none  other 
than  the  most  sophisticated  and  insa- 
tiable data  bank  ever  conceived  by  man. 
Fifth,  we  have  seen  that  the  CPA 
can— with  impunity— use  the  data  force- 
fully collected  from  Federal   agencies, 


businessmen,  labor  unions,  newsmen  and 
private  citizens  to  force  its  views  upon 
others  and  drive  people  out  of  business. 

Sixth,  we  are  asked  to  remember  that 
consumers  do  not  have  the  time,  money, 
and  expertise  to  appear  on  their  own  be- 
half before  existing  agencies  designed  by 
us  to  protect  consumers,  and  asked  to 
forget  that  the  proposed  solution  to  this 
problem  is  to  design  and  create  yet  an- 
other agency  to  protect  consumers  be- 
fore whom  consumers  will  not  appear 
because  they  do  not  have  the  time, 
money,  or  expertise. 

Seventh,  we  are  asked  to  condemn  ex- 
isting agencies  because  they  have  not 
functioned  as  their  supporters  thought 
they  would,  and  we  are  asked  to  applaud 
the  creation  of  yet  another  agency 
whose  supporters  assure  us  will  perform 
as  they  think  It  will. 

Eighth,  we  are  asked  to  admit  that  we 
cannot  exercise  our  oversight  functions 
properly  and  to  use  this  as  an  excuse 
for  providing  no  oversight  function  for 
a  new  agency  to  conduct  our  oversight 
for  us. 

S.  707  would  coronate  a  Caesar  within 
the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

In  the  name  of  consumers,  I  ask  you  to 
rise  against  this  Caesar.  Not  because  you 
desire  consumer  protection  less,  but  be- 
cause you  desire  good  government 
more. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Berrj'.  one  of  iu 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
has  passed  the  bill  (S.  425 1  to  provide 
for  the  cooperation  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  States  with 
respect  to  the  regulation  of  surface  min- 
ing operations,  and  the  acquisition  and 
reclamation  of  abandoned  mines,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  amendments  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  5094  >  to  amend 
title  5.  United  Stales  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  reclassification  of  positions  of  deputy 
United  States  marshal,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  furtjier  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iH.R.  14592)  to  authorize  appropriations 
durmg  the  fiscal  year  1975  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  for  each  active  duty 
component  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve 


of  each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  to  author- 
ize the  military  training  student  loads 
and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  370— DIRECT- 
ING THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION  TO 
STUDY  THE  SENATE  RULES  AND 
PRECEDENTS  APPLICABLE  TO  IM- 
PEACHMENT TRIALS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  at  the  desk  a  resolution,  submitted 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania iMr.  Hugh  Scott),  the  assistant 
majority  leader,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Robert  C. 
Bybdi.  the  assistant  Republican  leader, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan iMr.  Griffin)  .  and  myself,  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  called  up  and  given  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
s.   Rbs.   370 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  is  directed  to  review  any  and 
all  existing  rules  and  precedents  that  apply 
to  Impeachment  trials  with  a  view  to  rec- 
ommending any  revisions.  If  necessary,  wbich 
may  be  required  If  the  Senate  Is  called  upon 
to  conduct  such  a  trial. 

Resolved  further,  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  is  instructed  to 
report  back  no  later  than  1  September  1974. 
or  on  such  earlier  date  as  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders  may  designate,  ai  d 

Resolved  further,  that  such  review  by  that 
Committee  shall  be  held  entirely  in  executive 
sessions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  370 >  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION— AGENCY 
FOR  CONSUMER  ADVOCACY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iS.  707)  to  establish  a 
Cotmcil  of  Consumer  Advisers  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  to  es- 
tablish an  independent  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  grants,  in  order  to  protect  and 
serve  the  interests  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Loren  Murray  of 
Government  Operations  have  consent  to 
be  on  the  floor  for  the  remainder  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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or.nrn  ro«  von  on  urrzFNaAtia-  iMeMoucNT 

TO    S.    707    AT    4    O'CLOCK 

Mr.  MANSnELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  For  what  puipose'> 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent request. 
Mr  BARTLETT.  Yes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment  occur  at  the  hour 
of  4  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  50  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  these  requests 

not  interfere  with  the  Senator's  speech 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 

from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  de- 
bate and  consldeiatlon  of  this  bill.  David 
Russell  and  Harold  Scoggins  of  my  stafl 
be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  various  state- 
ments and  editorials. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  l.v 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  sup- 
porters of  S.  707.  which  establishes  an 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy,  would 
have  people  believe  that  anyone  who 
opposes  the  bill  for  cny  reason  Is  anti- 
consumer.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  at  the 
outset  that  I  am  very  much  aware  of 
consumer  problems  and  believe  there  are 
steps  Congress  can  Uke  to  give  the  con- 
sumer better  protecUon.  But  I  must  op- 
pose establishing  an  agency  charged  with 
Uie  singular  duty  of  consumer  protec- 
tion because  I  believe,  in  the  long  run 
It  wlU  only  support  the  consumers  with 
the  loudest  voices  and  the  most  money— 
to  the  detriment  of  those  whose  cause 
may  be  more  justified  and  more  in  line 
with  the  overall  public  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Our  system  of  government  is  designed 
to  serve  the  public  interest— not  the  con- 
.■iumer's  interest,  manufacturer's  inter- 
eft,  marketer's  interest,  or  any  othei' 
special  interest.  Who  are  the  American 
con.siimers  If  they  are  not  the  .same 
Ameiican  public  that  Government  has 
been  serving  for  200  years?  Only  a  bal- 
anced judgment  based  on  a  considera- 
tion of  all  segments  of  the  national  econ- 
omy serves  the  public  interest.  Any  ef- 
fort to  emphasize  consumer  interest  as 
such,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  our  economy  can  only  result 
111  di.storiion:  it  wiU  not  sene  the  public 
mteiTst. 

A  clear  example  of  how  a  devotion  to 
the  interest  of  the  consumer  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  considerations  can 
toomerang  and  liave  an  adverse  effect 
on  consumers  is  found  in  the  Federal 
i'oiver  Commission's  poUcles  on  natural 
Kas  prices.  Consumer  pressures  for  sus- 
pension of  wellhead  prices  of  natural 
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gas  at  far  below  competitive  fuel  price 
levels  caused  a  burgeoning  demand  and 
a  severe  drop-off  in  the  search  for  new 
supply  sources.  Now  consumers  are  faced 
with  critical  shortages:  supplementary 
supplies  from  abroad  or  synthetics  will 
cost  double  or  triple  the  unrealistically 
low  Federal  Power  Commission  prices. 
The  only  fuel  that  will  help  many  users 
of  natural  gas  is  natural  gas.  because 
they  do  have  the  lines,  they  have  the 
hookups,  and  they  want  the  gas:  and  be- 
cause of  primarily  Uie  low-price  struc- 
ture for  20  years,  since  1954.  the  sup- 
plies are  vei-y  limited. 

The  problem  of  a  possible  conflict  be- 
tween consumer  Interest  and  the  public 
interest  wUl  be  magnified  tremendously 
If  S.  707.  establishing  the  Agency  for 
Consumer  Advocacy,  is  enacted  because 
of  the  inordinate  amount  of  power  this 
ACA  will  have  in  dealing  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  We  must  consider  what 
positions  the  ACA  would  take  in  decid- 
ing importation  policies  and  foreign 
trade  negotiations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  matter  in 
which  the  possible  ramifications  liave  not 
been  fully  considered. 

RepresentaUve  Joe  Waoconkee  of 
Louisiana  has  i-ecognized  the  problems 
which  might  come  up  if  such  a  powerful 
ACA  is  established.  In  the  foUowing 
speech— cited  by  Representative  Don 
PUQtJA  in  1973  before  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  hearings— 
which  he  delivered  in  1973  on  the  House 
floor,  he  explains  the  consequences  m 
the  event  consumer  interest  is  cham- 
pioned to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
interest,  giving  examples  of  the  Interest 
cf  the  Consumers  Union  and  the  pos- 
sible foreign  policy  ramifications  of  ACA 
mtervcntlon  into  the  question  of  oU  im- 
ports. Here  is  the  problem  as  he  ex- 
plamslt: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  April  25  edition  of  tlie 
Washington  Post  reports  that  the  dlstin- 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Michigan,  Mr 
Haht,  has  nied  a  friend  of  the  court  brief 
111  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  challenging  the  legality  of  the 
recently  uejotlated  steel  Import  limitation 
agreements  by  Japanese  and  Eiu-ODcau 
producers.  '^ 

These  agreements,  designed  In  part  to  pro- 
tect domestic  wage  earnt-rs.  placed  llmlta  on 
jl.e  amount  of  foreign  steel  exported  to  the 
United  States  from  the  participating  coun- 
tries.  Coiiiumci-i  Union,  one  of  the  Nations 
niobi  prestigious  consumer  organizations 
has  sued  the  Secretarj-  of  st.-nc  to  have  the 
agreements  declared  Illegal. 

The  Impact  on  consumers  in  such  acree- 
incniE  is  obvious.  A  limit  on  the  amoum  of 
foreign  steel  coming  into  the  United  Staleii 
Will  obviously  contribute  to  high  or  higher 
prices  for  steel  and  the  billions  of  consifm" 
goods  utilizing  steel. 

Not  until  I  read  the  Post  article  did  I  fulK 
grasp  the  precedent-setting  nature  of  this 

before  the  Congress,  and  Its  impact  on  public 
Interest  Issues  which  Includes  as  a  leaser  part 
consumer  protection  Issues  ^ 

,„S"f"."'!"  ^'"'°"-  '"  ""  advocate  fnr  the 
special  Interests  of  consumers,  of  course 
argues  that  meeting  the  consumer  need  for 
more  competitive  goods  thmigh  greater  Im- 
poiTatloii  Is  now  more  Important  than  pro- 
tectlng  the  needs  ol  domestic  wnge  earners  or 
a  struggling  friendly  foreign  ration 

Consumers  Union  and  other  consumer  ren- 
resentatlves  have  long  held  a  freer  trade 
position.  In  fact,  they  have  argued  that  thl5 
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wui  be  one  of  the  missions  of  an  Independent 
Consumer  Protection  Agency— CPA— a  pro- 
posal  now  undergoing  hearings  In  the  Senate. 
This  CPA  would  be  given  extraordlnarv 
powers  never  before  conferred  on  an  advo- 
cate to  attempt  to  increase  this  countrr's 
Importation  of  goods  Ui  the  mterests  of  con- 
sumers and  at  Uie  expenae  of  other  special 
Interests. 

Such  a  proposal  ahould  give  the  Congreis 
paiise.  Do  we  really  want  to  create  a  CPA 
which  can  intmde  Into  the  negotiation  of 
the  State  Department  and  oppose  any  posl- 
tlon  that  would  rKiilt  In  hlirher  prices'-  Do 
we  really  want  to  create  sifi  agency  that 
faUlng  to  impose  Its  wUI  at  the  negotiations 
stage,  can  appeal  the  negotiated  trade  agree- 
ment to  the  courts  and  ask  the  courts  to  Im- 
pose the  CPA's  win  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment? *^ 

The  effect  of  such  broad  and  sweeping  au- 
thority, as  proposed  In  some  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  legislation,  on  issues  that 
transcend  mere  consumer  affairs  Is  not  belni: 
adeqiutely  considered,  I  fear. 

What,  for  Instance,  sboiud  be  the  posi- 
tion to  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  on 
the  importation  of  oil  into  this  countrj- 
In  the  midst  of  an  "energy  crisis."  the  con- 
sumer interest  would  appear  to  be  U)  hav- 
ing avaUable  a  plentiful  and  inexpensive 
source  of  oil.  Yet  when  we  begin  to  look  out- 
side of  our  boundaries  for  sources  of  oil  we 
also  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of  mere  con- 
sumer alTalrs  Into  affairs  of  State. 

For  Instance,  there  is  enough  surplus  m 
the  Middle  East  to  meet  our  domestic  needs 
It  Is  estimated  that  by  1980.  one  out  of 
every  five  barrels  of  oU  consumed  In  the 
United  States  »-lll  come  from  the  countrv  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  alone.  If  we  can  still  Import  It 
The  Saudi  Arabians,  however,  have  re- 
cently made  It  clear  that  Increases  iu  their 
oil  exports  will  be  dlrectlv  linked  to  the 
United  States'  position  on  the  political  crl»i> 
which  exists  between  the  Arab  countries  and 
teracl.  In  short,  they  teU  us,  Arabian  oil 
win  be  tied  to  an  alteration  of  this  coun- 
try's pro-Israel  stance. 

Supporters  of  a  CPA  have  made  it  clear 
that  balancing  considerations  of  State,  such 
as  our  policy  vls-a-vls  the  IiUddle  East  I- 
not  to  be  a  function  of  the  CPA.  The  CPA 
they  say.  Is  to  be  an  advocate  of  a  speclni 
Interest,  not  a  jtidfe  of  the  public  interest 
and  that  nonconsumer  Iwues  will  hare  to  be 
protected  by  others. 

Vet.  I  think  It  Is  reasonable  to  Infer  that 
a  Comumer  Protection  Agencv,  If  created 
would  be  compeUed  to  protect  oU  consume.^ 
Interests  by  advocating  wlUilu  the  State  De- 
partment a  pro-Arab  stance,  and  falUiig 
there,  appealing  to  the  courts  anv  pro-Israel 
Slate  IJepartment  decision  that  could  reMilt 
In  higher  oil  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Consumers  Union  suit  Is 
clearly  precedent  for  ei.ch  a  development 
»e.  In  the  Congrcsi,  should  take  a  lorn: 
hard  look  at  any  proposal— even  one  as  poo- 
ular  as  consumer  protection— which  holds 
even  the  potential  to  up.«et  the  delicate  af- 
fairs Of  State  and  place  our  friends  arounj 
the  world  in  jeopardy. 


I  tlilnk  the  points  that  were  made  bv 
RepresentaUve  Wagcohnes  of  Louisiana 
are  certainly  worth  our  consideration- 
because  since  Uiey  »ere  written,  we  iifive 
had  an  energy  crisis,  we  have  had  eni- 
bavKoes  by  the  countries  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  Arab  countries,  and  we  have 
seen  what  has  resulted  from  a  short- 
sighted approach  to  providing  our  own 
domestic  energy,  hi  having  shortagas 
and  m  knowing  Uiat  Uie  policies  we  vere 
follow  mg  were  not  going  to  provide  suf- 
ficient energy.  Nonetheless.  I  think  it 
shows  that  the  consumer  has  been  well 
represented,  without  an  ACA  or  a  CPA 
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The  argument  for  so  long  was.  "Let's 
bring  In  cheap  foreign  oil."  and  cheap 
foreign  oil  was  imported  In  greater 
amounts  than  the  domestic  energy  In- 
dustry could  sustain.  Because  of  this,  the 
foreign  development  of  reserves  went 
on.  with  American  capital  and  American 
know-how  and  American  companies 
leading  the  way  for  them,  providing  am- 
ple quantities  of  cheap  foreign  oil  which 
could  be  imported  into  this  country  in 
a  way  to  weaken  the  domestic  industir. 

In  the  process  of  all  this,  the  steel 
products  essential  to  the  oil  industry  had 
the  same  fate.  The  raw  steel  capability 
today  of  companies  in  this  country  Is 
just  what  it  was  20  years  ago.  no  greater, 
even  though  the  demand  for  steel  has 
increased. 

The  American  companies  relied  to  an 
extent.  I  might  add  too  much  of  an  ex- 
tent, on  imported  foreign  pipe  for  the 
drUIing  of  domestic  wells.  In  doing  this, 
they  weakened  the  domestic  oil  indus- 
try's capability  of  producing  pipe  in 
quantities  desired  today. 

So,  we  weakened  our  own  industry  at 
a  time  that  we  needed  to  strengthen  it. 
I  think  this  all  brings  out  what  actions 
the  ACA  might  Uke  as  far  as  prices  of 
products  such  as  tubular  goods  or  as 
products  of  oil. 

Would  they  be  interested  in  lower 
priced  products  which  would  not  bring 
in  sufficient  amounts  of  steel  tubular 
goods  or  of  refined  products,  or  would 
they  be  interested  in  the  supply  side  of 
the  arrangement? 

The  point  is  that  there  are  many  con- 
sumers with  different  interests  or  there 
are  many  citizens  with  different  con- 
sumer interests,  some  are  interested  in  a 
cheaper  price  for  the  short  term,  others 
are  interested  in  a  free  market  price  for 
the  longer  term,  knowing  that  there  will 
be  an  assurance  of  sufficient  supply. 

Looking  at  this  question  from  a  dif- 
ferent angle,  championing  or  protection 
of  the  consumer  interest  could  result  in 
an  intrusion  on  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant freedom.*  we  enjoy — freedom  of  the 
press,  ultimately,  as  CBS  commentator 
Jeffery  St.  John  has  stated,  undermining 
"the  foundation  of  editorial  freedom, 
which  is  advertising."  SUting  that  there 
is  often  a  difference  between  the  con- 
sumers and  those  who  claim  to  speak  for 
the  consumers.  Mr.  St.  John  foresees  the 
possible  destruction  of  advertising  by 
government -inspired  consumer  protec- 
tion efforts.  I  submit  the  statement  he 
made  before  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  last  year  for  your 
mformation: 

I  am  s  CBS  radio  cetworic  "■Spectrum" 
commentator  and  a  syndicated  columnist  for 
tbe  Copley  News  Service.  I  am  also  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  editorial  pages  of 
major  American  daily  newspaper?,  among 
tiiem  the  New  York  Times.  Long  Island's 
Newsday.  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the 
Washington  Star.  Chicago  Tribune.  Etetrott 
News,  and  tbe  Los  Angeles  Times.  During  the 
past  few  years,  I  have  written  extensively 
on  consumerism  in  general  and  the  Con- 
turner  Protection  Agency  proposal  In  par- 
ticular, for  both  the  broadcasting  and  print- 
ed media. 

Because  of  my  dual  background  in  both 
broadcasting  and  print,  I  believe  myself  suf- 
ficiently informed  to  state  some  specific  rea- 
sons why  Congress  should  permanently  tabla 


Its  proposal  to  create  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  In  short,  I  believe  its  creation  will 
pose  «  clear  and  present  danger  to  press  free- 
dom, far  beyond  the  widely  admitted  dangers 
thus  far  faced  from  actions  by  tbe  Congress, 
the  executive,  and  the  Judicial. 

I^t  me  now  briefly  state  my  case  by  begin- 
ning with  a  quote  from  Senator  Charles 
Percy,  when  he  appeared  before  the  Ervln 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee.  Sen- 
ator Percy  said  th»  following: 

"The  threats  to  a  free  and  vigorous  press 
are  very  real  •  •  •  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
country  feeds  on  an  active,  probing.  Inquir- 
ing, inquisitive  press  that  never  waivers  or 
hesitates  because  of  implicit  or  explicit  Gov- 
ernment intimidation-" 

Senator  Percy  and  others  who  have  taken 
this  position  pubUcIy  have  piled  up  points 
with  the  press  with  such  ringing  statements. 
However,  Senator  Percy  and  his  ally.  Ralph 
Nader,  support  the  concept  of  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  that  would,  in  my  Judg- 
ment.  gravely  compromise  the  economic 
foundation  of  the  press.  CPA  would  be  em- 
powered to  intervene  in  the  proceedings  of 
every  Federal  agency  touching  on  consumer 
interests,  including  advertising  which  forms 
the  indispensable  foundation  of  the  printed 
and  broadcast  media.  We  seem  to  forget  that 
the  press  is  a  business.  It«  profits  from  ad- 
vertismg  pay  for  the  multimedia  complex 
that  comprises  the  American  communica- 
tions industry.  The  CPA  would  also  be  em- 
powered to  intervene  m  radio  and  television 
license  renewals.  In  fact,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested by  advocates  of  tbe  CPA  that  the 
amount  of  consumer  news  a  station  carries 
be  considered  as  a  yardstick  for  license  re- 
newal by  the FCC 

The  consumer  crusade  against  advertising 
and  Its  attempts  to  police  allegedly  deceptive 
ads  raisee  the  much -evaded  question  of 
whether  the  press,  be  it  broadcast  or  print, 
can  remain — in  Senator  Percy's  words — 
•probing."  "inquiring."  and  "inquisitive"  if 
the  economic  Ufeblood  of  that  press  Is 
progressively  controlled  and  regulated  by 
Government,  with  "Implicit  or  explicit  Gov- 
ernment intimidation" — to  further  borrow 
Senator  Percy's  words. 

ADVESTISING  ESSENTIAI.  TO  PaESS  FUECDOU 

The  creation  of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  in  my  judgment  as  a  working  Jour- 
nalist, would  greatly  Increase  the  capacity 
of  the  consumer  movement  to  become  a 
menace  to  free  speech  and  free  expression. 
Ultimately,  the  consumer  movement  would 
undermme  the  foundation  of  editorial  free- 
dom, which  is  advertising. 

"It's  all  very  well  for  consumer  advocates 
to  attack  advertising."  observes  Yale  law  pro- 
fessor Ralph  K.  Winter,  Jr.,  when  writing  of 
the  CPA  proposal,  "but  they  themselves" — 
meaning  the  consumer  movement — "mer- 
chandise consumerism  in  such  a  way  that 
puts  Madison  Avenue  to  shame.  Their  activi- 
ties seem  very  much  geared  to  media  impact 
and  involve  a  great  deal  of  sensationalism." 
Professor  Winter  contends,  however,  that 
consumer  advocate  attempts  to  suppress  and 
regulate  advertising  "would  impose  restric- 
tions on  advertising  which  could  cause  the 
amount  of  advertising  in  the  economy  to 
sharply  decline." 

The  Ironic  aspects  of  the  strange  alliance 
between  the  consumer  movement  and  the 
press  is  that  Ralph  Nader  and  his  allies 
advocate  policies  which  the  press  has  ac- 
cepted uncritically,  yet  those  policies  could 
lead  to  TJie  piecemeal  economic  destruction 
of  the  press.  The  lacit  of  critical  examination 
by  the  Congress  and  the  press  of  the  con- 
sumer movement  and  such  proposals  as  tbe 
CPA  is  a  case  in  point.  The  creation  of  CPA 
would  permit  Nader  and  his  allies  to  go 
radically  i>eyond  what  they  have  managed 
to  do  piecemeal  via  the  efforts  of  the  FederEd 
Trade  Commission.  Since  the  1969  Nader- 
Inspired  report  on  the  FTC,  a  skillful  cam- 


paign of  power  politics  by  Nader  and  others 
has  forced  the  FTC  mto  a  radical  advocacy 
posture,  principally  against  businessea  that 
use  television  advertising  in  their  marketing. 
The  FTC  "counteradvertising"  campaign 
that  compels  companies  to  confess  their  guUt 
as  assessed  by  the  YTC.  in  future  ad  cam- 
paigns, raises  serious  questions  that  go  be- 
yond Government  policy  which  Is  even  now 
undermining  the  press'  economic  founda- 
tlon. 

Former  PTC  Commissioner  Lee  Loevtnger 
warned  that  the  FTC"s  counteradverUslng 
campaign  would  wipe  out  ad  revenues  and 
ultimately  "drive  all  broadcasting  to  de- 
pendence on  Government  subsidy  or  support 
and  thus  greater  Government  control."  If,  he 
argued  further.  Government  can  mandate 
the  expression  of  specific  viewpoints,  "In 
economic  realm.  It  can  do  It  with  equal  logic 
In  the  political  realm.  Counteradvertising 
would  create  a  host  of  problems,  including 
a  test  of  free  speech  under  the  first  amend- 
ment." It  should  be  realized,  however,  that 
the  counteradvertising  campaign  proposed 
by  consumer  advocates  Is  not  for  the  pur- 
pose its  proponents  state.  It  represents  only 
one  stage,  in  my  Judgment.  In  their  steady 
onslaught  against  the  economic  foundation 
of  the  press. 

For  we  have  seen  that  what  followed 
the  Government-mandated  counter  cigarette 
commercials  was  the  abolition  of  cigarette 
advertising  on  radio  and  television.  And  now 
the  abolition  of  small-cigar  advertising. 

POLICING  ADVERTISING  AND  HtESS 

Senator  Prank  E.  Moss  Uulsts  that  bis 
efforts  and  those  of  consumer  advocates  to 
police  advertising  and  their  successful  cam- 
paign to  ban  cigarette  commercials  from 
broadca-itlng  (accounting  for  a  »200  million 
annual  loss  in  revenues)  do  not  constitute 
a  first  amendment  case.  Nevertheless.  Sen- 
ators Moss  and  Percy,  while  supporting  edi- 
torial press  freedom  from  Government 
Intimidation,  evade  the  central  Issue  of 
whether  their  efforts  ultimately  will  help 
undermine  press  editorial  freedom  If  adver- 
tising is  progressively  destroyed  by  Govern- 
ment-inspired  consumer  protection  efforta 

Dr.  Prank  Wolf,  assistant  professor  of  po- 
litical science  at  Drew  University,  in  a  re- 
cently pubUshed  study,  'Television  Program- 
ing for  News  and  Public  Affairs,"  concluded 
that  the  richer  and  more  profitable  a  broad- 
cast news  operation,  the  more  complete  and 
controversial  its  news  and  public  affairs  pro- 
grams. This  commonsense  economic  ap- 
proach seems  to  elude  the  consumer  advo- 
cates who  continue  their  assault  on  advertis- 
ing in  broadcasting.  The  printed  press  has 
looked  on  this  campaign  either  with  Indiffer- 
ence or.  In  some  cases,  has  encouraged  It.  In- 
directly benefiting  when  cigarette  broadcast 
commercials  were  banned  for  a  product  leg- 
ally sold  over  the  counter.  Now  the  printed 
press  Is  awakening  to  the  implications  of  the 
consumer  movement's  efforts.  "A  spate  of 
Government  rulings,"  obser\ed  publisher  Eu- 
gene Pulliam,  "is  eroding  the  economic  base 
of  Journalism.  The  American  communica- 
tions industry  is  struggling  for  Its  very  sur- 
vival In  a  web  of  Government  regulation." 

The  t>elated  questioning  by  the  printed 
press  of  the  implications  of  consumerism 
comes  at  a  time  when  Nader's  star  and  cred- 
ibility Is  beginning  to  dim.  Until  recently, 
Nader's  power  was  rooted  in  a  compliant, 
even  adoring,  press  with  allies  here  in  Con- 
gress who  helped  him  pasa  individual  con- 
sumer laws  that  have,  by  Nader's  own  admis- 
sion, faUed.  Harrison  Wellford.  a  Nader  asso- 
ciate, admlt«.  moreover,  that  the  current  FTC 
assault  on  advertising  Is  not  Ukely  to  main- 
tain Us  current  "vigor."  For  these  reasons,  It 
Is  crucial  for  Nader  and  his  allies  to  railroad 
through  Congress  this  CPA  bill  that  will  pro- 
vide consumerism  a  permanent  power  base 
within  Government:  a  new,  more  radical 
Government  agency  to  do  battle  with  the  old 
bureau  crata. 
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rALSE  rasMisBS  or  conso»ierism 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my  view  that,  just  as 
counteradvertising  was  deceptive  labeling 
and  packaging  of  the  worst  sort  by  consumer 
afivocates,  the  CPA  falls  under  the  same  caie- 
zuiy  of  mislabeling  and  deceptive  advertlslng. 
CPA  is  not  really  for  the  consumers,  but  for 
ttiose  who  claim  to  speak  for  consumers.  I 
iKiderscoro  "who  claim  to  speak  for  consiun- 
tr.-i."  In  reality,  the  consumer  moveroont 
v..intsCPAasiierely  ameans  to  a  larger  end- 
iJie  restructuring  of  the  entire  governmental 
R.siem  I  cite  to  you  In  support  of  (his  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Consumer  Crusader  himself,  Ralph 
Nader. 

In  the  1969  henrings  on  CPA  before  the 
House.  Nader  acknowledged  that  "you  cannot 
separate  consumer  Interests  from  other  in- 
terests •  •  •.  I  think  we  should  try  to  reform 
the  entire  governmental  apparatus  through 
this  kind  of  (Consumer  Protection  Agencyl 
with  strong  powers,  with  strong  skills,  with 
strong  zeal,  strong  consumer  testing  and  dls- 
clo-sure  functions."  Nader  predicted  that  the 
CPA  "would  revolutionize  Go^'ernment." 

Tlie  premises  of  consumerism  in  general 
and  the  attack  on  advertising  in  paitictilar 
have  received  few  critical  challenges,  largely 
the  consequence  of  a  bias  in  the  broadcast 
and  printed  press  which,  until  recently,  as- 
sumed Ralph  Nader  beyond  error.  The  foun- 
dation of  Nader's  "credibility"  rests  on  his 
successful  campaign  against  the  GM  Corvalr. 
which  resulted  In  the  1966  co;igressional 
hearings  on  auto  safety  headed  by  Senator 
Abraham  Ribicoff. 

The  consequences  of  those  congressional 
hearings  made  Nader  a  super-super  star  of 
the  consumer  movement  But  now.  7  years 
later  and  after  a  2'2-year  Uivestlgation  by  a 
subcommittee  headed  by  Rlbicoff.  the  original 
sponsor  of  Nader  has  made  an  amazing  and. 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  largely  unreported 
admission,  at  least  as  far  as  the  coverage 
given  the  GM  hearings  in  10G6  Is  concerned 
■nils  is  from  the  Rlbicoff  report:  "Although 
we  have  not  upheld  Mr.  Naders  charges 
against  Corvalr  and  General  Motors."  the 
Rlbicoff  study  stated  on  March  28.  1973  "we 
believe  they  were  made  In  good  faith  based 
on  Information  available  to  him.  After  gath- 
ering all  the  evidence  concerning  them.  «•© 
can  understand  how  he  reached  the  position 
stated  in  his  letters.  The  documents  he  cites 
provide  some  support  for  his  views.  Row- 
ever,  we  believe  the  clear  prepouderance  of 
the  evidence,  much  of  which  was  unavail- 
able to  Mr.  Nader,  is  on  the  other  aide." 

Of  course,  Mr.  Nader  disputes  this  conclu- 
sion. However,  every  campaign  in  which 
Nader  has  engaged  since  his  rise  to  his  cur- 
rent lofty  prominence  contains  countless  ex- 
amples of  questionable  data  and  dubious 
premises  that  have  gone  largely  unchal- 
lenged. His  attack  on  advertising,  for  exam- 
ple, is  rooted  In  premises  that  are  highly 
subjective  and  speculative,  lacking  any  real 
scientific  foundation.  Nader  contends  that 
tile  food  industry's  use  of  advertising  panders 
to  "superficial."  and  what  are  ■crlticAl  con- 
sumer needs"  are  Nader's  personal  opliiiou 
and  not  the  product  of  any  canvass  of  mU- 
llons  of  consumers,  whose  taste  and  choice 
vary  from  individual  to  individual  and  from 
Income  group  to  Income  group.  To  say,  more- 
over, that  advertising  "manipulates"  unsus- 
peciing  consumers  la  to  arrogantly  assert  that 
consumers  are  mindless  robots  who  lack  the 
intelligence  to  make  market  Judgments. 

Creation  of  a  CPA  will  proMde  Nader  and 
Ills  consumer  allies  a  bureaucratic  dictator- 
ship With  powers  far  beyond  what  anyone 
else  has  dared  demand,  whUe.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, insulating  CPA  from  review  and  ac- 
countability by  Congress.  Such  a  proposal  Is 
made  in  the  face  of  past  falltu-es  of  consumer 
protection  laws.  "Calling  for  creation  of  a 
CPA.  *  observes  Professor  Winter  of  Yale.  *'ls 
an  admission  of  egregious  failure  of  con- 
sumer protection  regulation  in  the  past.  But 


surely  the  mind  boggles  at  the  argumeni 
that  the  failure  of  regxilatlon  In  the  past 
calls  for  imposing  another  btu^aucratlc 
overlay."  Parenthetically,  the  nonpartisan 
Tax  Foundation  reported  recently:  To  date 
there  are  more  than  1.000  Federal  Govern- 
ment constmier  protection  programs,  ad- 
ministered by  57  agencies  at  an  annual  cost 
of  W  billion.  At  present,  23  States  have  con- 
sumer protection  departments.  29  have 
consimier  fraud  agencies  attached  to  the 
atiorney  general's  office,  and  more  than  50 
cities  and  20  counties  have  consumer  protec- 
tion units. 

CI>4    AND   REPOBTEJtS'    CO^nDE»lr'.t4I, 

COMMITNJCATIONS 

The  paradox  of  the  press  endangered  bv  a 
consumer  movement  it  has  uncritically  pro- 
moted and  supported  Is  made  more  so  by  the 
fnct  that  wiih  the  creation  of  the  CPA  will 
go  subpenaltke  powers  to  gather  informa- 
tlon.  placing  ncw.spnper  and  broadcast  re- 
porters In  precisely  the  same  bind  they  now 
lace  with  grand  Junes.  The  CPA  would  re- 
quire the  filing  of  reports  and  the  answering 
of  questions  by  any  person  engaged  in  a 
business  or  industry  tliat  touches  on  inter- 
state commerce  In  order  for  the  CPA  to  ob- 
tain Information  for  the  protection  of  con- 
sumer health  and  safety  or  to  uncover  fraud. 
Reporters  covering  American  industry,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  working  for  the  oonimuni- 
cations  industry,  would  be  subject  to  CPA. 
Thus,  the  proposed  r^hleld  law'  also  sup- 
ported by  Senator  Percy  is  at  cross-purposes 
with  ills  espousal  of  extraordinary  power  for 
the  CPA. 

Several  specific  provisions  In  the  pending 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  bills  are  par- 
ticularly ominous. 

Now,  I  realize — departing  from  my  pre- 
pared statement — tbe  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee has  said.  In  effect,  that  we  are  con- 
cerned wi'h  the  House  bills  and  not  the  Sen- 
ate. It  would  seem  to  me,  from  my  knowl- 
edge of  Congress,  that  this  bill  is  eventually 
going  to  have  to  go  to  conference  and  the 
Issuer  in  either  of  the  bills  have  to  be  recon- 
ciled. Therefore,  in  S.  707,  for  example,  the 
CPA  would  be  specifically  charged  with  the 
"maintenance  of  truthfulness  and  fairness  I 
advertising  'with  powers"  broadly  interpreted 
by  the  executive  branch.'*  In  the  past,  this 
kind  of  .sweeping  mandate  has  always  led  to 
abuses,  with  the  executive  using  such  pow- 
ers for  political  purposes.  The  dangers  In- 
herent in  a  CPA,  on  this  score  alone,  are  that 
an  enterprising  press  might  well  be  intimi- 
dated by  an  admin latration  being  Investi- 
gated by.  say.  the  Washington  Post. 

In  fact,  while  the  Washington  Post  was 
digging  for  information  on  the  break-in  and 
burglary  of  Watergate,  which  later  won  the 
paper  a  Pulitzer,  friends  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration sought  to  use  the  existing  doc- 
trine of  the  FCC  and  'license  challenges"  to 
deny  a  license  renewal  to  the  two  radio-TV 
stations  owned  by  the  Post  in  Florida.  It  was 
suspected,  but  not  proven,  that  the  piupose 
of  the  license  challenge  was  to  put  pressure 
ou  the  Post  to  soft-pedal  ita  Watergate  j»obe. 
But,  anyway,  two  other  provisions  proposed 
before  this  body  by  witnesses  and  contained 
in  8.  707  raise  grave  questions.  First,  the  bill 
would  empower  the  CPA  to  provide  specific 
money  grants  to  private  consumer  groups  on 
the  Stat*  and  local  levels,  opening  the  way 
to  harassment  of  local  advertisers,  news- 
papers, and  radio-TV  stations  with  money 
provided  by  the  taxpayers.  Although  both 
Senate  CPA  bUU  specifically  forbid  pollilcal 
activity  underwritten  by  CPA  grants,  past 
experience  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity funds  used  for  radical  political  ac- 
tivity makes  It  doubtftd  that  CPA  funding 
would  not  be  used  for  political  orgamzlng 
under  the  label  of  consumerism.  The  dla- 
astrous  experience  of  CEO  Indicates  that  it  Is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  police  or  correct  mis- 
use of  public  funds. 


CP»    INQt'ISTTOniAI,    POWCa^ND   RHPOItTint'S 
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Second.  If  H.R.  14  or  S.  707  is  p4.^«ed.  ihc 
CPA  would  be  granted  unprecedented 
powers  for  information-gathering  not 
granted  to  any  other  nonregitlaiory  agency, 
backed  by  court  enforcement  provision*. 
CPA  would  "require  any  person  engaged  In 
a  trade,  business,  or  Industry  which  6uo- 
stantiaUy  affeci.s  intersute  commence'  lo 
provide  information  of  concern  to  consum- 
ers. Reporters,  of  course,  would  be  covered 
by  these  sweeping  powers  and  would  be  ob- 
lijjated  to  turn  over  to  the  CPA  any  con- 
fidential and  or  sensitive  mformation.  CPA 
supporters  deny  that  this  proposition  r.iUos 
the  samo  quejitlon  on  which  Congress  has 
been  deadlocked  for  some  time:  the  right 
of  reporters  lo  protect  their  confideuuai 
sources  from  grand  juries.  A  number  of  re- 
porLers  have  already  gone  to  Jail  for  rofuh- 
ing  lo  divulge  their  confidential  sources. 

A  "shield"  provision  has  been  fuggesied 
fur  CPA  by  Cotiaumers  Union  to  cover  this 
crucial  question:  however.  Congress  has  also 
become  deadlocked  on  the  issue  of  a  'shield" 
provision.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  more- 
over, ruled  in  June  of  1973  in  the  ca.se  of 
Brant^urg  vs.  Hayes  that  reporters  had  no 
privilege  to  protect  confidential  sources. 
Thus,  any  "shield"  proposal  would  be  nul- 
lifled  and  the  proposal  Itself  puts  into  ques- 
tion the  CPA  drafters*  Judgment.  But  HJl. 
14.  ■■shield "  or  not.  proposes  to  go  far 
beyond  reporters'  conQdentlnl  sources  by 
reasons  of  the  broad  sweeping  Information- 
al powers  demanded — without  even  the  ad- 
versary  proceedings  of  a   court   of  law. 

Yale  law  Professor  Ralph  K.  Winter,  Jr. 
in  questioning  by  Senator  James  B.  Allen 
in  recent  testimony  before  the  Senate  sub- 
committee hearings  on  the  CPA.  acknowl- 
edged that  reporters  would  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  CPA  provision.  This  very  real  possi- 
bility was  taciuy  acknowledged  but  not 
until  Senator  Allen  spelled  out  the  conse- 
quences of  what  was  being  propi}sed.  "I 
really  have  not  given  that  particular  subject 
enough  thought."  the  professor  told  Allen. 
"You  have  raised  an  important  issue,  I 
think."  Remarkably.  Consumer  Reports  u 
backing  the  CPA  proposal. 

CPA     CONTRABT    TO    INDIVIDUAL     UBEBTJES 

It  U  precisely,  in  my  judgment,  tbe  absence 
of  "thought '  on  matters  of  legislating  con- 
sumerism and  it^  effect  not  only  on  the  press 
but  on  the  consumer  and  the  economy  that 
has  permitted  a  dangerous  proposal  like  CPA 
to  gain  wide  acceptance.  This  uncritical  cli- 
mate reveals  a  confusion  on  the  part  of  CPA 
supporters  like  Senator  Percy  and  others  who 
speak  passionately  of  protecting  the  free 
press  while  supporting  CPA  which  would  un- 
dermine press  economic  and  editorial  free- 
dom. This  contradiction  is  the  direct  result. 
in  my  Judgment,  of  an  absence  of  thinking 
in  principle,  particularly  ignoring  the  princi- 
ple that  private  institutions  nnd  individuals 
are  entitled  to  protection  from  arbitrary 
abuse  by  government.  This  is  a  right  that 
goes  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  Re- 
public. "What  we  must  be  concerned  about." 
Senator  Ervia  observed  on  the  Senate  floor 
last  fall  when  he  opposed  crentioo  of  CPA. 
"Is  whether  the  people  have  enough  protec- 
tion from  the  oppression  by  too  much  ^v- 
ernment,  even  if  It  Is  well  meaning." 

Senator  Grvln'a  opposition  to  CPA  is  con- 
sistent with  the  North  Carolina  Democrat's 
view  that  all  freedoms  must  be  protected. 
He  has  led  the  fight  against  no-knock  laws. 
Invasion  of  privacy,  government  preseure  tac- 
tics against  the  press,  and  ta  now  chairman 
of  the  Watergate  investigation,  which  has 
made  the  constitutional  scholar  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate somewhat  of  a  folk  hero  among  the  lib- 
erals In  and  out  of  the  Senate.  However,  it 
Is  these  same  liberals  who  epeak  »o  paiision- 
atcly  for  enactment  of  a  CPA  bin.  Therefore. 
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the  qu«sUon  tor  liberals  Is  whether  Ervln  U 
as  correct  on  tfaia  issue  ms  he  has  been  on 
oihera.  For  liuututionallzed  consumerlain 
and  I'r.c  proposed  Coosumer  Protectloa 
Agency  are  no  lees  lurking  dangers  to  press 
liberty  than  locking  up  ri-porters  who  refuse 
lo  dl^TJJge  their  confidential  sources.  The 
press,  consumer  advocates,  and  politicians 
like  Senator  Percy  need  a  refresher  course 
in  freedom  before  It  is  too  late. 

CBS    COMMEMTATOa   JEFFItEY    BT.    JOHK — BCTORC 
BOUKECOVERNUENT  OPEBAIIOM5  COMMtTTEE 

Perhaps  the  worst  mistake  that  this 
legislation  makes  15  the  assumption  that 
we  can.  with  accuracy,  determine  the 
answers  to  these  two  important  quei-- 
tlons: 

First.  Who  is  the  consumer? 

Second.  What  are  his  interests? 

I  submit  that  this  determination  is 
hnpossible.  You  say  that  all  of  us  are 
consumers.  Yes,  I  agree.  However,  all  of 
us  are  individuals  who  not  only  have  in- 
terests which  conflict  with  each  other, 
but  we  have  conflicting  priorities  and 
interests  within  oitrselves.  George  Lamb 
of  the  Association  of  Home  Appliance 
Manufacturers,  pointed  this  out.  1973 
hearings.  House  Government  Operations 
Committee,  when  he  said: 

As  Individuals  each  of  us  has  conflicting 
Interests.  As  purchasers  each  of  us  has  an 
Interest  In  low  price,  high  quality,  and  easy 
avallflbUlty  of  goods  or  pervlces:  yet  insist- 
ence on  low  price  Btmoet  Inevitably  aflTects 
quality  and  availability  in  an  adverse  way. 
Individually,  each  of  us  U  Interested  In  a 
livable  environment;  yet.  as  we  are  seeing 
the  attainment  of  such  an  environment  in- 
creases the  cost  of  producu  and  malces  some 
unavailable.  We  have  within  ourselves  many 
other  conflicting  Interests,  no  one  of  which 
should  be  declared  paramouut  In  golding 
the  work  of  Federal  agencie.s. 

Even  among  consumers  there  is  seldom  a 
single  Interest  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
could  represent  Product  safety  may  be  one 
area  in  which  a  Blngle  Interest  may  be  found, 
but  even  here  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
consumers'  Interests  diverge— a  point  at 
which  safety  requirements  adversely  affect 
tb«  utinty.  BvatlabUlty.  and  cost  of  a  prod- 
uct. At  this  point  consumers  will  differ  on 
how  these  factors  are  to  be  balanced. 

The  vast  body  of  consumers  across  the 
Nation,  who  would  bear  the  brunt  and  cost 
of  the  agency's  activities,  could  exerclne  nn 
Influence  over  the  CPA'a  decisions. 

The  consumer  Ls  not  monolithic.  The 
consumer  is  mulUfaced.  Therefore,  there 
will  be  numerous  times  when  the  CPA 
will  have  to  choose  between  consumer 
interests  and  advocate  one  interest  at 
the  expense  of  another. 

For  example,  an  automobile  safety 
standard  may  make  a  car  safe  but  more 
expensive  to  buy  and  if  the  device  makes 
the  car  heavier,  more  expensive  to  op- 
erate since  it  will  require  more  gas.  In 
this  iastance.  the  current  petroleum 
shortage,  the  increa.slng  price  of  this 
Detroletjm  and  our  dependence  on  im- 
ports v.ou'd  also  be  considerations.  Who 
is  the  consumer  in  this  case?  What  posi- 
tion should  a  CPA  take?  Will  this  posi- 
tion be  compatible  with  the  public 
interest? 

In  a  statement  made  la.'it  year  before 
the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. T.  Edward  Day  of  the  Consum- 
er Electronics  Group  of  Electronic  In- 
dustries Association,  pointed  out  numer- 
ous examples  of  coa-umer  conflict  In  the 
automobile  industry,   the   ti-ans-Alaska 


pipeline  controversy,  the  regulation  of 
natural  gas.  and  so  forth.  I  submit  a 
portion  of  this  statement  for  your  In- 
formation: 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  CPA  Is  to  present 
only  one  Interest  of  consumers  to  any  agen- 
cy. CEG  has  grave  doubts  as  to  how.  In  an 
pge  of  competing  consumer  Interests,  the  CPA 
IS  expected  in  many  situations  to  select  a 
single  consumer  interest  to  represent. 

For  example,  tn  a  proceeding  looking  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  more  efficient 
uutomobiie  emission  control  devices  and 
-siandardr,  which  side  would  the  CPA  repre- 
sent? On  The  one  hand,  there  Is  the  position 
which,  in  the  name  of  public  health  and  en- 
-.  Ironmentai  protection,  calls  for  ever  stricter 
tandards  and  ever  more  exacting  devices. 
On  the  other  side,  there  Is  also  another 
legitimate  consiuncr  position:  The  economic 
cost  to  the  car  owuer.  It  has  been  stated 
that  new  cars,  equipped  with  emission  con- 
trol devices  meeting  Federal  standards,  by 
1076  wUl  be  getting  as  little  as  6  to  8  miles 
per  gallon  In  fuel  consiunptlon.  In  a  time  of 
continuing  Inflationary  and  international 
pressures  on  the  cost  and  availabilUy  of  gas- 
oline, having  in  mind  proper  concern  for 
the  energy  crisis,  where  should  the  CPA 
stand— with  the  environmentalist-priority 
consumers  or  with  the  economic-priority  con- 
sumers? This  latter  group  haa  a  right  to  be 
concerned  over  poor  gas  mileage  and  with 
the  Increased  cost  of  automobiles  resulting 
from  super-exacting  standards  lor  pollution 
control  devices. 

Where  would  the  proposed  CPA  have  stood 
on  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  controversy— 
with  the  protector  of  the  permafrost  and 
tuudra  or  with  the  homeowner  caught  up 
m  the  spiraling  costs  and  dlminlshiug  avail- 
ability of  home  heating  oU.  natural  gas  and 
propane? 

What  position  would  the  CPA  take  on  the 
Interior  Department's  recent  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  regarding  a  prototvpc 
jihale  oa  program?  On  the  one  band,  there 
IS  the  homeowner  consumer  who  is  worried 
about  the  cost  and  supply  of  home  heating 
products,  the  car  owner  worried  about  ga'-o- 
lliie.  and  the  farmer  worried  about  luelH  lor 
crop  drying. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  the 
envlronmentailbt  consumers  worried  about 
the  Impact  of  large-scale  strip-mining  of 
shale  and  the  degradation  of  air  and  water 
quality  In  the  area,  and  there  Is  the  recrea- 
tion consumer  concerned  about  the  with- 
drawal of  recreational  land  for  shale  mUilng. 
How  would  the  CPA  choose  one  side  In  such 
a  controversy?  And  If  the  CPA  aa  envisioned 
In  H-B.  21  Is  to  present  a  spectrum  of  views, 
the  history  of  this  environmental  impact 
staterncDt  u  a  clear  example  of  the  redund- 
ancy of  such  a  function. 

What  about  a  Federal  Power  Comnilsplon 
proceeding  to  develop  rules  exempting  smoil 
producers  of  natural  gas  from  rate  regulation 
in  order  to  stimulate  exploration  and  In- 
crea-se  the  gas  supply?  Which  side  of  that  Is- 
sue l3  the  consumer  side?  I  see  that  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  is  forming  a  tasK  force  on 
energy.  Many  people  are  becoming  active  In 
the  energy  crisis.  How  la  It  going  to  help  to 
have  the  CPA  get  into  that  net — on  which 
side?  If  there  is  rationing  of  fuel,  which 
would  the  CPA  prefer  to  cut  back— the  foc- 
torles  where  people  work  or  the  houses  where 
they  live? 

There  are  ll'^rally  hundreds  of  potenlal 
dilemmas  which  the  CPA  would  have  to  re- 
solve. And  these  are  not  far-fetched  exam- 
ples but  ones  which  actually  would  have  ta 
ijc  confronted  by  the  Agency.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing advocates  of  this  legislation  recognized 
this  problem  during  the  debates  on  S.  1177 
In  the  la^st  t»esslou.  "Though  |the  CPAI  may 
preseut."  he  said,  "to  a  host  agency  a  variety 
of  consumer  concerns  over  which  a  particular 
Agency  decklon  may  Impact,  It  ts  expected 


that  It  will  advocate  on©  Interest  over 
another." 

However,  the  gentleman  malting  that 
statement  did  not  resolve  the  question  of 
which  "consomer  concern"  the  CPA  would 
advocate  In  the  proceeding  and  how  much 
It  would  select  it.  CEG  submits  that  the  con- 
sumer interest  Is  not  monolithic  and  the 
impossibility  of  defining  how  it  Is  to  be  de- 
trrmlned  is  a  fatal  stumbling  block. 

Neither  llber.ils  nor  conservatives  are  able 
to  agree  within  their  own  groups  as  to  which 
Is  the  pro-consumer  side  In  tariff  cases  or 
casca  under  the  antidumping  law  or  the 
countervailing  duty  law.  Does  the  consumer 
Ride  support  low  consumer  prices  for  im- 
ported producu  or  doei  it  support  protec- 
tion of  American  workers  against  unfair  for- 
eign competition? 

What  Is  going  to  be  the  consumer  side  in 
rases  before  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  or  In  proposed  decisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board?  What  about  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council?  What  Is  the  consumer  side  on  over- 
use of  Yoscmlte  National  Park  or  on  the 
routes  of  federally  funded  Interstate  high- 
ways? A  leading  House  sponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation la  Its  broadest  form  has  said  the  real 
.subject  matter  of  hearings  on  this  type  of 
bill  ts  "disorder  In  government."  Surpris- 
ingly. I  agree  with  him. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  CPA  U  to  ad- 
vocate only  one  or  numerous  interests  of 
consumers,  one  thing  Is  certain — confusion 
and  additional  delay  will  result  in  admin- 
istrative hearUigs  in  which  the  CPA  partici- 
pates or  intervenes. 

The  problem  of  determining  who  the 
consumer  Is  and  who  should  be  repre- 
.*;ented  will  be  compounded  by  the  mul- 
titude of  agency  matters  which  would 
be  affected  by  CPA  power.  The  Admin- 
istrator, on  the  basis  of  his  view  aa  to 
what  is  "in  the  interest  of  consumers" 
could  first,  bring  heavy  pressure  to  direct 
Government  decisionmaking  and  sec- 
ond, by  litigious  procedures  cause  pro- 
tracted delay  in  the  decision  process. 

Because  the  CPA  will  hive  ac  much 
power  it  will  be  able  to  affect  decisions 
in  a  mammoth  number  of  areas,  given  the 
problem  of  determining  who  the  con- 
sumer is  and  the  admLilstrative  prob- 
lems which  will  develop  as  a  result  of 
this  totally  new  layer  of  adversary  pro- 
ceedings being  superimposed  o-.  the  ad- 
ministrative decisionmaking  process  and 
the  judicial  review  ol  that  process.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  result  will  be  disas- 
trous for  business,  for  Government,  and 
for  the  con.'^umer  we  want  to  help. 

Taking  the  petroleimi  industry  as  an 
example,  here  is  a  list  of  the  multitude 
of  agency  matters  that  would  be  affected. 
This  list  is  also  indicative  of  the  problem 
cited  by  Mr.  Day  of  determining  who  the 
consumer  la.  As  I  read  the  list,  I  ask  you 
to  ask  yourself  these  qtiestions  in  each 
case:  First,  Who  Is  the  consumer?  Sec- 
ond. Does  he  represent  the  public 
Interest? 
Interior  —Lease  Sales.  drUllng  permits. 
FfC — Natural  gas  prices,  ceniflcatlon  of 
pipelines,  end  use  comrol.";. 

EPA. — Rules  and  regulations  governing 
environmental  matters. 

IRS- — Accounting  practices,  tax  rules  and 
regulations,  repatriation  of  capital  and  capi- 
tal aUocation  decisions. 

Department  of  Justice. — Conaent  decrees, 
mergers,  acquisitions  and  divestitures,  decl- 
Hlona  to  proeectite  and  oot  to  proaecute,  ap- 
peal and  not  to  appeal. 
FTC— Mergers.   accjuUltlons.   divestitures. 


Jidy  29,  1974. 
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the  entire  question  of  advertising  and  f  ungl- 
blllty.  temporaruy  dealer  assistance,  alloca- 
tion of  available  supplies  to  company  and 
independent  Jobbers. 
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The  problem  i.  the  same  in  other  areas    So^n  ^  in'L"*  Tl?  nTn!  ^.  '^1..™"    !^' "-™"  Sv'o?.^^'r4.r,'\n'^rC^ 


of  our  economy.  For  instance,  who  Is  the 
consumer  in  agriculture?  To  illustrate 
the  problem  here,  I  present  to  you  a 
portion  of  a  statement  made  by  repre- 
.■^entatives  of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau, from  the  prepared  statement  of 
Clifford  G.  Mclntire.  legislative  director. 
anU  Fred  Poole,  director.  Government 
relations,  economic  services,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation — House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  hearings 
on  consumer  protection  legislation. 
1973: 

The  members  of  Farm  Bureau  families — 
over  six  million  Individuals — are  all  con- 
sumers. They  share  with  the  great  majority 
of  all  consumers  a  belief  in  the  American 
competitive  enterprise  system  in  whlcli 
property  Is  privately  owned,  privately  man- 
aged, and  operated  for  profit  and  individual 


motion  to  Intervene  at  USDA  and  perhaps 
seek  to  compel  the  Imposition  of  export  con- 
trols to  Increase  the  domestic  supply  of  such 
grains  and  thus  to  lower  prices.  This  Is  very 
much  a  picture  of  today's  grain  situation  and 
some  proposals  for  dealing  with  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  CLC.  the 
USDA.  the  White  House.  Treasury,  State. 
and  Commerce  all  arrayed  against  a  CPA 
And.  if  you  will,  everyone  waits  while  an 
appeal  is  taken.  All  of  this  can  be  going  on 
while  beef  producers  are  deciding  on  the 
level  of  production  for  which  they  can  pru- 
dently plan  and  the  farmer  la  calculating 
his  grain  planting  in  the  light  of  prospective 
prices.  In  the  meantime,  packers,  processors, 
packaging  supplier.-*,  and  all  sorts  of  service 
indusirles  wait  on  that  decision — and  prob- 
ably curtail  production.  AU  of  this  you  see. 
15  poing  on  r.ow  without  the  presence  of  a 
CPA.  Just  a  CLC. 

We  see  here  all  that  is  Involved  in  the  deli- 
cate chain  of  supply  we  mentioned  earlier.  It 


somehow  divine  a  consumerlst  version  of  ti .. 
public  Interest  and  make  that  view  known 
throughout  the  federal  esUbllshment  Is  not 
an  altogether  objectionable  Idea.  If  the  CPA 
seriously  welt'hed  costa  as  well  as  benefits  it 
might  do  some  good. 

What  Is  emerging,  though.  Is  an  agency 
empowered  to  force  its  subjective  view  of 
consumer  interest  mto  almost  every  admin- 
istrative procedure  and  to  imtiate  legal  ac- 
tion against  any  decision  It  disagrees  with. 
Routinely  we  can  expect  to  see  government 
lawyer.s  battling  government  lawyers  In  The 
United  States  of  America  vs.  The  United 
States  of  America.  Is  It  any  wonder  the 
American  Bar  Association  thinks  the  idea  Is 
dandy? 

Nor  is  It  surprising  that  organized  labor 
thinks  this  would  be  grand.  About  the  only 
area  specifically  exempted  from  CPA  med- 
dling is  that  which  covere  labor.  The  last 
thmg  George  Meany  wants  Is  to  have  a  con- 


satisfaction;  In  which  efficiency  of  produc- 

tlon  and  high  per  caplt.  production  are  prl-     f"™'"''';'  Z^"^'  "".■"»■  ^''"^  """  "'  """     '»B  on  uMa^'tat^rpwcUcK^nd'anno'u'^X 

rippl©  effect  throughout  the  whole  svstem. 
This,  of  course.  Is  true  of  many  other  indus- 
tries, and  agriculture  In  this  sense  is  not 
altogether  unique.  However,  many  other  in- 
dustries have  simpler  lines  that  do  not  in- 
volve millions  of  people  or  the  millions  of 
flecisions  American  farmers  make  each  year. 
Single  annual  crops  represent  the  livelihood 
of  many  growers.  Artificiality  or  undue  un- 
c^T'ainty  in  the  pricing  picture  can  have 
er.ormous  effects  upon  supply  as  millions  of 
American  farmers  make  their  crop  and  pro- 
duction decisions  from  season  to  season.  It 
can  cause  new  crises,  such  as  the  current 
fertsiirer  situation  which  needs  no  elabora- 
tion. An  artificial  price  has  made  the  U.S. 
prodtirt  so  attractive  that  laree  .<iupp1ies  are 
i;oing  overseas  to  create  a  domestic  shortfall. 


The  conceptual  problem  of  who  is  "the 
consumer"  appears  in  the  case  of  agricul- 
ture just  as  It  does  in  other  Industries.  In 
the  case  of  agriculture  the  matter  is  simple. 
There  are  no  non-consumers  of  food  and 
probably  no  non-consumers  of  natural  fibers 
as  well.  However,  food  consumers  are  divided 
into  dozens  of  subgroups  according  to 
tastes,  diets,  preferences  for  quality  grades, 
and  so  forth — just  as  consumers  of  other 
Industries  are  divided. 

To  advocate  the  position  of  one  gro^lp 
may  very  well  infringe  on  the  Interests  or 
tastes  of  another. 

The  food  supply  chain  erttendlng  from  the 
farm  field  to  the  family  table  or  food  estab- 
lishment Is  weU  known.  In  this  chain,  how- 
ever, there  Is  a  certain  delicacy  which  la  often 


overlooked.  This  Is  one  of  our  chief  concerns 
with  these  CPA  bills.  Pood  production  Is  very 
complex  due  to  an  interdependence  of  crops, 
the  possibility  of  substitution,  and  a  de- 
pendence upon  the  weather  and  supplies. 
Crops  have  to  be  planted  and  harvested  and 
stored  in  season,  and  there  is  no  other  time 
for  it.  To  increase  the  supply  of  beef,  for  ex- 
ample, as  we  should  all  now  know,  takes  a 
matter  of  years. 

Certainly  It  can  be  said  that.  In  contrast 
to  the  perhaps  prosaic  situation  of  only  a 
year  ago.  agriculture  has  today  become  dra- 
matic. Pood  prices  are  front  and  center  in 
pilblio  attention. 

To  Illustrate  our  doubts  about  the  value  of 
a  CPA  In  agriculture,  let  us  assume  that  a 
Consumer  Production  Agency,  is  in  existence. 

In  the  matter  of  food  the  consumer  hi- 
terests  to  be  represented  by  such  a  CPA  seem 
clear.  Tliey  are  [1)  price.  (2)  qualHy.  (3t 
supply. 

In  the  area  of  price  we  now  have  an  exist- 
ing government  agency— the  Cost  of  Livlne 
CouncU. 

Quality  Is  now  a  concern  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  well  as  the  Ftood  and 
Drug  AdmUilstratlon.  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  perhaps  others— all  now  in 
existence. 

Supply,  as  It  is  affected  by  the  government, 
is  a  matter  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, 

The  CPA  has.  under  most  of  the  proposed 
bills,  a  power  to  appeal  from  and  lo  seek  to 
Btay  any  upward  price  mandate  of  the  Cost 
oi  Living  Council  as  harmful  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Thus  we  would  have.  In  effect,  two  CLC'fr— 
both  with  a  mission  to  save  the  consumer 
and  one  with  the  power  to  appeal  a  deci- 
sion ox  the  other. 


We  believe  that  essentially  this  govern- 
ment has  enough  agencies  with  enough  ex- 
pertise to  handle  the  problems  suggested 
in  this  broad  brush  approach.  Some  would 
argue  that  we  have  too  many  now.  But 
clearly  there  is  little  need  for  more. 

This  is  by  way  of  saying  that  one  agency 
with  resDonslble  authority  In  Us  own  area 
can  far  better  handle  Its  problems  alone  than 
)f  It  Is  compelled  by  law  to  be  encumbered 
by  the  presence  and  participation  of  another 
agency,  one  which  not  only  can  Insert  Itself 
in  Us  formal  and  Informal  proceedings  but 
which  can  In  the  end.  as  of  right,  take  an 
apnea!  for  a  Judicial  feclslon  as  most  of  the 
bftls  before  you  provide. 

One  may  say  that  such  an  interpretation 
or  expectation  assumes  bad  administration 
or  the  lax  establlshinr  n  CPA. 

Tlie  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  an  edi- 
forinl  on  April  10.  1974.  also  recognized 
the  problem  of  determining  who  the  con- 
sumer is  and  opposed   this  legislation, 


CIO  complaint,  then  plttmg  the  consumer 
a^rainst  a  union  in  a  court  action.  Nor  would 
he  wish  the  consumer  advocate,  a  person 
who  will  inevitably  wear  a  white  hat.  in- 
veighing against  rail  and  dock  strikes,  postal- 
service  wage  negotiations  or  any  labor  ac* 
tlvity  that  winds  up  costing  the  consumer. 

It  so  happens  we  are  tn  total  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Meany  in  desiring  to  keep  the  CPA 
out  of  his  hair,  but  find  it  incredible  that 
he  would  think  the  democratic  process  will 
lie  served  by  having  the  agency  tangled  in 
everyone  else's.  By  the  same  logic,  he  would 
oppose  government  control  of  wages  but  be 
wiuing  to  give  a  government  czar  control 
over  prices.  Yet  he  understands  the  work- 
ings of  the  marketplace  well  enough  to  know 
there's  no  percentage  for  labor  in  that  kind 
of  regime.  Money  has  to  be  made  for  wages 
to  be  paid. 

Similarly,  there  exists  no  Individual  or 
group  of  Indlvldual.s  who  could  consistently 
learn  the  consumer  Interest  through  con- 
templation. There  are  too  many  classes  of 
consumers,  both  those  consuming  today  and 
those  who  win  be  consuming  in  the  future. 
Does  the  governments  consumer  advocate,  in 
the  Alaska  pipeline  cose,  represent  the  con- 
s\uner  whose  highest  priority  Is  to  view  an 
unsullied  tundra?  Or  the  one  who  wanta  to 
buy  gasoline  In  1980?  Does  the  CPA  repre- 
sent the  consumers  health,  safety,  environ- 
mental Interests?  Or  the  consumer's  short- 
run  pocketbook  interest?  Or  the  consumer's 
long-term  pocketbook  interest?  Nobody  will 
know  until  this  wise  person  Is  named  and 
examined. 

For  the  life  of  us.  we  can't  even  under- 
stand why  Mr.  Nader  wants  to  have  his 
unkno^vn  wise  person  installed  lu  a  power- 
ful bureaucracy.  As  it  is.  private  consumer 
organizations  have  a  good  thing  going.  There 
are  enough  of  them  around  to  represent  both 


l>olntin''  out  its  pitfalls.  Following  is  the     ^^^  tundra   viewer   and   the    1980  gopoline 


ciirorlfll: 

Mr.  Nadix's  New  Vea>'s  WtsH 

On  January  l,  Ralph  Nader  announced 
that  his  resolution  for  1974  would  be  to  win 
enactment  of  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
In  years  gone  by.  his  problem  has  been  to  get 
the  House.  Senate  and  While  House  to  act  in 
concert.  So  far.  so  good.  The  Hoiu^c  has  acted 
the  Senate  can  hardly  wait  and  the  President 
will  sign  Just  about  any  CPA  legislation  the 
Congre.'is  sends  him. 

Too  bad.  While  the  creation  of  another 
federal  bureaucracy  did  not  top  our  list  of 
New  Years  wishes,  neither  did  we  oppose  the 
general  Idea.  But  the  agency  now  being  fash- 
ioned to  Mr.  Naders  specifications  goes  so 


buyer,  the  consumers  health  Interest,  safely 
Interest  and  long  and  ahori-ierm  economic 
interests.  .AU  these  consumer  views  are  re- 
flected through  the  myriad  federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  and  there  i&  ihu»  in- 
tense concern  for  the  consumer. 

What  can  only  happen  with  a  CPA.  which 
presumes  It  can  somehow  represent  all  the^ 
views  and  somehow  strike  the  balance,  la  an 
Inexorable  erosion  of  Washington's  concern 
for  the  consumer  movement  After  every  fed- 
eral agency  lias  been  challenged  In  court  by 
the  CPA.  after  having  labored  mightily  to 
compose  competing  Interests  into  an  admin- 
istrative decision,  the  wise  person  who  runa 
the  CPA  will  be  ground  to  btta  by  Capitol 
politics.  If  the  CPA  is  adopted  to  Its  present 
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form,  we  have  a  hunch  Mr.  Nader's  New 
Tear'8  resolution  m,  uy  1977.  wUl  b»  to  win 
repeal  of  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  results 
of  the  establishment  of  an  agency 
charged  only  with  protecting  the  con- 
sumer is  going  to  be.  in  every  area,  the 
possibility  of  forcing  the  development  of 
minimimi  price  for  maximum  quantity. 
On  the  face  of  it.  this  sounds  like  a  goal 
to  be  achieved  But  in  most  areas  the  re- 
sult could  be  disastrous  because  the  qual- 
ity will  suffer  For  example,  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  it  untrained  and  im- 
knowledgeable  personnel  at  CPA  become 
ovei-zealous  In  finding  ways  to  force 
prices  down,  the  result  may  be  a  com- 
promise on  auto  safety. 

Along  this  line,  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  is  to  act  as  an  advocate,  and 
the  role  of  an  advocate  is  to  exert  all  ef- 
fort to  make  certain  that  his  specific 
point  of  view  prevails  over  all  oppos- 
ing points  of  view.  I  seriously  question 
whether  this  combat-type  function  of  the 
CPA  should  be  adopted.  The  result  will 
be  one  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment conducting  guerilla  warfare  on  the 
other  agencies. 

Government  supported  factionalism  Is 
fundamentally  a  bad  policy.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  an  articla  entitled  "Let's  You 
and  Him  Fight,"  by  Senator  Auen  which 
appeared  in  the  February  1973,  Nation's 
Business: 

Let's  You  and  Him  Fight 
Many  of  us  are  alarmed  to  see  the  term 
"consumer  protection"  being  reduced  to  a 
senseless  but  loudly  sung  slogan  that  can 
drown  out  meaningful  statements  of  compli- 
cated problems  and  force  a  division  of  opin- 
ion on  false  Issues  such  as  whether  one  la 
"antr  or  "pro"  consumer. 

Nowhere  has  this  been  demonstrated  better 
than  by  the  squr.hbles  Inside  and  outside 
Congress  during  the  past  three  years  over 
bills  that  would,  among  other  things,  create 
an  Uidependent  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
to  advocate  the  taterests  of  the  consuming 
public  within  governmental  forums 

Throughout  these  three  years  of  CPA  con- 
sideration, the  American  consumer— the 
"man  In  the  street"— has  had  mue  concen- 
tlon  of  what  was  being  proposed  In  hu  name- 
for  the  mcst  pan.  all  he  was  told  was  that 
those  who  favored  "consumer  protection"  had 
been  Bghtlng  losing  battles  with  those  who 
were  Bgaiust  "consumer  protection." 

Little  wonder  that  consumers  become  con- 
fused and  frustrated. 

Consider  the  1970  Senate  passage  of  a  CPA 
bill  by  the  vole  of  74  to  four.  To  those  fa- 
miliar  with  the  CPA  proposals,  that  over- 
whelming 1970  vote  shows  with  nerve-tLngl- 
ing  clarity  the  danger.*— to  American  con- 
sumers.  Uiemselvcs — of  debating  a  far-reach- 
ing and  legally  complex  proposal  merely  on 
the  false  Issue  of  whether  one  favors  or  op- 
pose*;  "consumer  protection." 

I  cast  one  of  those  lour  lonelv  "nay  "  votes 
In  1970.  I  was  strengthened  In  my  conviction 
that  this  was  the  correct  action  because  In 
so  votliii,'.  I  was  standing  slioulder  to  shoul- 
der with  the  distinguished  Sen.  Sam  Ervln 
one  of  Ccnsress'  greatest  laviyers  and  a  cham- 
pion of  the  conitltutlonal  rights  of  the  man 
In  the  street. 

We  all  know  now.  however,  that  the  1970 
Senate-passed  CPA  proposal,  which  died  In 
the  House,  was  a  drastic  mistake  that  would 
have  legislated  a  bureaucratic  monstrosity 
Into  existence.  Even  Its  sponsors  laler  ac- 
knowledged this. 

In  197;.  under  the  leadership  of  Sen  Ervln 
the  four  lonely  voices  of  1970  grew  to  many 
times   that   number  and  pressed  for  a  full 
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debate  on  the  Issues  raised  by  a  compllcatecl 
and  completely  revised  bill. 

MEAL    ISSUES    TO    THE    TORE 

Evidence  of  the  new  attention  given  to  real 
Issues,  and  the  continuing  problems  In  the 
bui  reported  out  of  the  Committee  Ui  1972. 
were  the  hundreds  of  amendments  made  at 
the  subcommittee  and  full  Committee  levels 
as  were  the  77  amendments  to  the  bill  which 
were  filed  subsequently  for  Introduction  dur- 
ing the  Boor  debate  Conversely,  only  sli 
amendmenu  were  similarly  filed  for  the  1970 
debate. 

Repeated  attempts  to  choke  off  thorough 
consideration  of  the  Issues  In  connection 
with  the  1972  blU  failed,  and  the  measure 
was  set  aside  after  12  days  of  debate  for  at- 
tention to  more  pressing  matters  prior  to 
adjournment.  Conversely.  In  1970.  the  CPA 
bill  was  considered  and  pas.aed  In  lust  two 
days. 

In  my  opinion,  neither  the  bill  that  reached 
the  floor  nor  any  of  several  other  CPA  bills 
introduced  during  the  past  Congress  was  per- 
fected to  the  point  of  being  a  genuine  con- 
sumer protection  proposal. 

"The  problems  m  past  bills  have  been  both 
technical  and  substantive. 

Technical  problems  can  be  overcome  with 
diligent  attention  to  the  details  of  drafts- 
manship. 

For  example.  In  my  views  in  the  Commit- 
tee report  on  the  1972  bill,  I  demonstrated 
that  what  was  Intended  to  be  the  key  guide- 
line in  the  bill— the  definition  of  "interest 
of  consumers'— was  nothing  more  than 
lengthy  gibberish;  It  would  have  been  literal- 
ly Impossible  for  any  CPA  offlclal  to  under- 
stand what  he  was  to  do.  This  was  a  fatal 
technical  flaw  that  should  have  been  cor- 
retted  prior  to  sending  the  bill  to  the  floor 
But  you  cannot  make  the  mistake  of  at- 
tempting to  draft  technically  correct  pro- 
visions In  the  absence  of  an  appreciation 
of  the  use  to  which  these  provisions  will  be 
put.  And  It  la  on  this  point  that  an  ever- 
growing number  of  us  In  the  Senate  have 
our  major  reservations  about  past  CPA  pro- 
posals. What  sounded  good  In  theory  proved 
dangerously  overreaching  when  applied  to 
the  facts. 

For  example.  It  is  undisputed  that  nujor 
work  stoppages  (such  as  dock  strikes)  and 
collective  bargaining  attempts  to  resolve 
these  stoppages  result  in  a  major  impact  on 
the  Interests  of  consumers.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment, through  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service,  often  plays  a  critical 
role  In  such  situations. 
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I.NVrrATION    TO    CHAOS 

If  we  are  to  define  the  "Interest  of  con- 
sumers" as  it  really  Is,  and  Include  such 
collective  bargaining  situations  as  a  forum 
for  CPA  advocacy,  we  must  fashion  the  pro- 
posed advocacy  powers  In  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  public  interest 
and  to  avoid  turning  volatile  situations  Into 
chaos. 

When  the  director  of  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service  read  the  1972 
Senate  CPA  bill,  he  recoUed  In  horror  at  the 
prospect  of  lU  "adverse  Impact '  on  the  Serv- 
ice and  asked  exemption  for  his  agency. 

This  Is  Just  one  of  many  cases  where  ex- 
l.'itlng  federal  agencies  went  on  record  to 
slate  how  their  public  Interest  reEponsiblll- 
lles  would  be  seriously  hampered  by  a  CPA 
of  the  type  proposed  In  the  overreaching 
1972  Senate  blu.  The  problem  with  all  past 
CPA  proposals  has  not  been  the  major  goal 
of  the  bills:  Granting  the  Interests  of  can- 
sumers  due  consideration  and  protection 
within  the  admUilstratlve  process. 

Instead,  the  problem  has  been  that  this 
positive  dream  ha.^  been  abrogated  by  the 
unnecessary  negative  nightmare  of  the  pow- 
ers proposed  for  a  CPA— powers  to  Insinuate 
a  guerrilla  Warfare  unit  Into  our  own  gov- 
ernment to  fight  our  own  government 
catching    In     the    crossfire    Ijuslnesa,    la-' 


bor.  environmental  and  other  Interests  with. 
In  the  larger  public  Interest:  powers  that 
would  also  grant  unprecedented  authority 
for  the  CPA  to  pry  into  and  publicize  the 
private  affairs  of  those  other  Interests. 

I  have  always  supported  sound  consumer 
protection  bills,  such  as  the  bill  enacted 
Into  law  last  year  that  wUI  result  m  the 
creation  this  year  of  a  new  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  to  assure  that  con- 
sumer products  are  made  safe  or  safer. 

I  can  readily  agree  to  the  value  of  a  CPA 
that  will  assist  this  new  Commission  and 
other  federal  unltj  In  the  difficult  task  of 
glvmg  the  Interests  of  consumers  due  con- 
sideration and  protection.  A  CPA  could  do 
this  by  presenting,  emclentlv  and  without 
disruption,  relevant  Information  to  forum 
agencies  and  courts. 

But  I  cannot  agree  to  the  creation  of  a 
CPA  to  attack  and  disrupt  this  Commission 
and  other  federal  agencies  while  they  at- 
tempt to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  to  the 
public. 

Neither  I  nor  you  should  stand  by  and 
allow  a  hill,  drafted  to  do  violence,  to  be 
catapulted  through  Congress  under  the  guise 
of  "assistance"  or  "consumer  protection."  As 
the  Bible  tells  us,  "Woe  unto  them  that 
call  evil  good,  and  good  evil." 

The  CPA  concept  Is  expected  to  be  the 
number  one  "consumer  protection"  proposal 
of  the  93rd  Congress.  I  urge  you  to  study 
carefully  whatever  CPA  buis  are  Introduced 
In  1973,  with  the  history  of  their  Invidious 
forerunners  m  mind. 

I  urge  you  to  advise  those  who  represent 
you  In  Congress  as  to  whether  the  positive 
Intent  of  the  CPA  proposal  has  been  drafted 
Into  legislative  reality  In  the  1973  "jUls.  or 
whether  they  once  again  represent  a  threat 
to  the  public  Interest. 

In  my  view  there  Is  no  convincing  ar- 
gument to  justify  isolating  the  consumer 
interest  and  placing  it  in  this  adversary 
status  against  the  other  elements  of  pub- 
lic interest. 

Why  should  the  consumer  have  a  spe- 
cial adversaiy  status?  What  about  th« 
taxpayer?  He  is  the  one  who  will  have 
to  foot  the  bill  for  what  appears  to  be  a 
SlO-million-a-year  budget.  The  taxpay- 
ers of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to 
the  same  protection  as  the  consumer 
when  It  comes  to  seeing  that  funds  are 
spent  prudently.  Perhaps  when  he  knows 
the  cost,  the  taxpayer  would  rather  tackle 
some  of  these  problems  without  assist- 
ance from  the  Government.  We  must 
rely  on  ourselves  as  much  as  possible.  Big 
Government  cannot  do  it  all.  But  If  we 
turn  to  the  Government  to  find  a  remedy 
for  every  ill.  we  will  give  up  a  great  deal 
of  our  freedom  of  choice  In  the  process 
and  an  increasing  amount  of  our  pay- 
check for  taxes. 

As  JelTrey  St.  John  pointed  out 

There  are  at  present  more  than  1.000  Fed- 
eral Government  consumer  protection  pru- 
gramq.  administered  bv  57  ac<^ncles  at  an 
annual  cost  of  63  billion. 

In  addition — 

Tnenty-three  siatcs  have  consumer  pro- 
tect l&u  departments.  29  have  consumer 
Iraud  agencies  attached  to  the  Attorney 
Generals  Ofhce.  and  more  than  50  cities  and 
20  counties  have  con.sumcr  protection  units. 
IPrevious  article  by  St.  John.) 

Before  taking  the  easy  way  out  by 
passing  S.  707.  let  us  really  tackle  the 
problem  by  working  within  this  frame- 
work which  has  already  been  estab- 
lished, strengthening  where  necessary,  to 
achieve  our  goal  of  consumer  protection. 
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I  think  this  approach  wlU  have  better 
results,  and  It  will  cost  the  taxpayer  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  l 

(From  the  Press-Herald,  Portland.  Me.. 

Apr.  23,  19741 

It  Isn't  Needed 

John  Mobay,  executive  rice  president  of 
the  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  was  In 
MaUie  recently  to  urge  members  of  bis  orga- 
nization and  the  Maine  Independent  Meat 
Packers  Association  to  oppose  a  congres- 
sional measure  which  would  create  a  federal 
Consumer  Protection  Agencj-. 

Mohay  Indicated  an  awareness  that  his 
recommendation  might  be  regarded  wltb 
suspicion  In  some  quarters.  "We  frequently 
sound  like  we're  against  motherhood  and 
advocating  sin  because  we  take  positions  on 
so-called  legislation."  he  said. 

He's  right  on  both  counts.  The  nation  does 
not  need  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  and 
saying  so  Is  something  akin  to  knocking 
motherhood  and  encouraging  sin. 

Agencies  exist  with  power  to  protect  the 
consumer.  Even  they  have  gone  off  the  deep 


nnderiylng  the  CPA  proposal  la  the  op- 
tion—obviously fallacious — that  there  Is  a 
consumer  Interest  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment must  defend. 

In  reality,  there  are  many  consumers'  in- 
tereets — aU  of  them  competing  for  attention 
and  service. 

In  one  area  aft*r  another,  moreover,  the 
consumers'  Interest  that  would  be  advanced 
by  a  single,  omnipotent  CPA  would  be  a 
nunorlty  interest  frequently  unrelated  to  the 
clearly  expressed  preferences  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Those  who  have  anointed  themselves  as 
the  sole  and  exclusive  guardians  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer,  as  an  Illustration,  regard 
safety  as  the  most  Important  aspect  of  an 
automobUe.  Yet  the  American  people, 
through  their  preferences  expressed  in  the 
marketplace,  have  shown  an  equal  Interest 
m  cost,  In  reliability,  lu  comfort  and  In  style. 

Where  food  Is  concerned,  the  self-pro- 
claimed protector  of  the  consumer  Is  Inter- 
ested exclusively  In  nutrition.  The  home- 
maker,  by  way  of  contrast,  is  interested  also 
In  cost,  taste  and  variety. 
With    respect    to    packaging,    the   profes- 


end  in  recent  months  and  they've  done  It  in  *''^"»1  consumer  activist  speaks  out  only  in 

some  Instances  In  a  manner  little  short  of  ^^^^^^  °t  standardlzauon.  The  real  Amerl- 

rldlculous.  We  don't  need  another  expensive  ^"*  consumer,  however,  prefers  to  consider 

agency  to  do  the  same  things — good  and  ri-  convenience  in  use.  proper  protection  of  the 

dtculous — at    additional    cost    to    the    tax-  P'"o<*"ct,  cost  and  appeal, 

payers.  Opponents  of  the  CPA  admittedly  face  a 

But  the  nation  has  grasped  the  consumer  ^l^cult  task  fighUng  this  escalation  In  the 

cause  with  the  same  passion  it  clasped  en-  f<-'<*eral     government's     resolve     to     render 


vlronmental  reform  a  few  years  earlier.  The 
best  of  causes  become  misshapen  when 
stretched  to  extremes.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  now  of  an  awareness  of  extremes 
In  envlronmcntalism.  We  are  learning  to  be 
more  selective  In  that  program.  So  must  we 
be  in  the  field  of  consumer  protection.  We  do 
not  need  another  costly  expansion  of  the 
federal  bureaucracy  to  provide  that  measure 
of  protection  which  is  needed  or  that  caution 
which  the  prudent  consumer  should  exer- 
cise himself. 

(Prom  the  Clnelunatl  Enquirer.  Apr.  7.  1974] 
Does  the  Consumer  Need  a  Czar? 

After  several  years  of  false  start.";,  Congress 
appears  at  the  moment  to  be  moving  inex- 
orably toward  the  establishment  of  a  new. 
unlfted,  autonomous  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  (CPA).  It  appears  just  as  determined 
to  arm  the  new  CPA  with  powers  whose 
breadth  and  pervasiveness  have  aroused  the 
anxiety  even  of  those  who  have  not  objected 
on  other  occasions  to  the  intrusion  of  the 
federal  government  into  the  everyday  affairs 
of  its  constituents. 

Actually,  there  are  two  CPA  bills  wending 
their  way  through  the  legislative  machinery — 
one  a  House  version,  the  other  the  handi- 
work of  the  Senate.  Either  would  give  the 
CPA  a  grant  of  authority  unequaled  by  that 
of  any  comparable  agency  in  the  entire  fed- 
eral structure. 

Whichever  ver.^iion  Congress  ultimately  cm- 
braces,  the  proposed  new  CPA  would  have 
authority  to  intervene  In  the  proceedings 
and  actions  of  nearly  all  other  federal  offices 
and  regulatory  agencies  whenever  the  CPA's 
administrator  determined  that  Intervention 
would  be  "In  the  Interest  of  consumers."  The 
CPA  would  also  possess  authority  to  seek 
Judicial  review  of  decisions  of  other  agencies, 
lo  force  use  of  their  powers  of  subpoena,  to 
go  in  access  to  trade  secrets,  to  require  the 
testing  of  products,  lo  operate  a  system  for 
collecting  and  appraising  public  complaints. 

The  CPA.  In  short,  would  Inject  itself  as 
an  uninvited  third  party  Into  verv  nearly  all 
pra-eedlngs  between  government  on  the'  one 
hand  and  the  business  sector  on  the  other. 
ITiat  would  encompass  financing,  licensing, 
mergers,  marketing,  advertising,  rate-issuing 
agricultural  policy,  mineral  learning  and  all 
other  regulations  except  those  Involving  labor 
and  national  security. 
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Amertcan  life  risk-free.  For  to  raise  a  serious 
question  about  the  movement  known  as 
consumerism  is  to  risk  being  identified  as  an 
enemy  of  the  people,  as  one  who  asserts 
the  right  of  the  gouger  and  the  scoundrel  lo 
exploit  the  public. 

in  reality,  however,  we  believe  that  the 
-American  consumer  is  the  most  criucal, 
most  sophisticated,  most  knowledgeable  in 
the  world.  He  is  accustomed  to  making 
choices— between  a  car's  relative  safety  and 
Its  relative  comfort,  between  a  un  can  and  a 
plastic  container,  between  the  large  size  and 
the  medhmi  size.  A  Congress  that  regards 
him  as  capable  of  choosing  a  President  and 
a  set  of  senators  and  representatives  and 
thereby  to  chart  the  course  of  the  BepubUc 
ill  the  grave  area  of  war  and  peace  ought  to 
trust  him  to  buy  a  can  of  peas  without 
federal  supervision. 

The  proposal  to  create  a  new  Consumer 
ProtecUon  Agency  is  one  more  manifesta- 
tion of  Congress'  proclivity  to  shrink  from 
responsibility.  The  easiest  answer  to  every 
problem  that  Congress  elects  to  weigh  Is  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Independent  agency 
with  powers  to  do  what.  In  Congress"  Judg- 
ment, needs  to  be  done. 

What  Congress  fails  to  consider  ts  that 
its  buck-passing  simply  feeds  ibe  already 
mtlated  federal  bureaucracy  and  grants  to 
an  even  vaster  army  of  nameless,  faceless 
bureaucrats  the  authority  to  make  far- 
1  caching,  potentially  fatal  orders  from  which 
appeal  Is  all  but  impossible. 

Ti^e  consumer  can  be  protected,  wc  believe. 
Nsahcnit  being  smciheied. 

IFrow   tl:e  Savannah    (Oa)    News.  Apr.  17. 

1974] 

No  Wat  on  CPA 

Protecting  consumers  like  the  preserva- 
tion of  motherhood,  is  seemingly  a  thing 
that  everyone  can  support,  with  this  view 
In  mind  the  House  recently  passed  a  bill 
that  would  establish  a  consumer  protection 
agency  (CPA).  The  Senate  wui  oct  on  the 
measure  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Unfortunately,  things  are  not  always  as 
they  seem — for  one  man's  protection  may 
be  another  man's  poison.  With  this  view  In 
mind  It  Is  weU  worth  our  time  to  ask  what 
the  alms  and  implications  of  such  an  agency 
would  be. 

We  have  long  held  the  view  that  a  healthy 
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free  market  Is  the  best  way  to  promote  tha 
Interesta  of  all  consumers.  Under  the  stimu- 
lus of  competlton,  btislness  has  a  vested  in- 
terest to  respond  to  varied  needs  with  the 
best  possible  product.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, some  self -styled  consumerists  have 
advanced  the  notion  that  we  cannot  trust 
business  to  do  this. 

As  theh-  fantasy  would  have  It,  business- 
men are  evil  ogres  who  constantly  plot  to 
pawn  off  shoddy  goods  on  the  public.  But 
alas;  this  fairy  tale  is  to  have  a  happy  ending 
because  when  appropriate  legislation  Is 
passed,  the  white  knights  of  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy will  sally  forth  and  laaso  all  their 
vtllaina  with  red  tape. 

So  much  for  fables.  They  are  fine  tor  chil- 
dren and  others  whose  cbUd-llke  faltb  In 
federal  goodness,  despite  Watergate,  sur- 
passes all  understanding.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  consider  the  proposed  consumer  agency 
in  the  light  of  reality. 

Even  if  one  accepts  the  view  that  govern- 
ment must  play  a  substantial  role  in  pro- 
tecting consumers,  the  need  for  a  new  agency 
is  far  from  clear.  At  present  nearly  all  levels 
of  government  are  involved  m  consumer  pro- 
tection. The  existing  federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies ore  one  example,  and  most  state  govern- 
ments now  have  programs  of  their  own.  In 
the  private  sector,  a  number  of  tax-«xempS 
groups  are  also  working  for  this  cause. 

With  all  these  consumer  protectors  on  the 
scene,  the  proposed  CPA  would  merely  dupli- 
cate efforts.  Still,  this  is  the  least  of  the  ob- 
jections against  it.  Its  establishment  would 
hurt  consumer  Interests  In  a  number  of  wa>'s. 
The  agency  a  proposed  set  of  regulations 
would  Increase  the  cost  of  doing  buBiness. 
with  some,  the  added  cost  being  passed  on 
to  the  consumer.  Another  pomt  Is  that  while 
some  might  say  bureaucracy  Is  worthless,  it 
U  certainly  not  cheap.  The  "proposed  CPA  ts 
no  exception.  Its  proponents  concede  u  will 
cost  ISO  million  In  Its  first  five  years  of  oper- 
ation. Opponents  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  total  will  be  much  higher. 

In  any  event  this  outlay  will  further  re- 
duce the  purchasing  power  of  all  oonsumers 
through  higher  taxes  and  Inflation.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  better  way  to  promote  consumer- 
ism Is  to  let  the  consumer  keep  his  money 
and  buy  what  he  likes. 

The  whole  concept  of  CPA  resU  on  the 
questionable  assumption  that  all  consumers 
agree  on  what  constitutes  their  tnterwts. 
While  It  is  true  that  most  want  more  money 
to  spend,  such  agreement  will  rarely  extend 
beyond  this  and  a  few  other  points.  As  an 
example,  some  conaumerisU  might  prefer 
cheap  energy  sources  to  environmental  con- 
cerns. Others  might  take  the  opposite  view. 
In  such  ca&es  the  CPA  might  have  some 
problems  in  deciding  which  group  of  con- 
sumers truly  represents  the  "consumer 
interests." 

One  commentator  has  described  the  pro- 
posed CPA  AS  another  "bureaucratic  mon- 
strosity."  Without  a  doubt,  such  an  agency 
would  attract  those  who  have  an  ax  lo  grind 
against  the  business  community.  Indeed,  the 
House  supporters  of  the  plan  took  great 
pains  to  exempt  organized  labor  from  CPA 
regulations  even  though  unions  have  a 
strong  effect  on  consumer -related  issues. 

If  these  trends  couUnue.  the  day  may  come 
when  big  government  will  consume  the 
consumer. 

JFrom  the  Tulsa  (Okla  )  World. 
Mar.  23, 1974  j 
CoNSTMSa  Prottction 
Alter  creating  dozens  of  consumer  protec- 
tion agencies  over  the  past  40  years.  Congress 
is  now  establishing  a  new  agency  to  protect 
consumers  from  the  old  ones. 

A  bill  for  a  "Consumer  Protection  Agency" 
was  delayed  by  a  technicality  in  the  House 
last  week.  But  there  b  little  chance  that  it 
will  be  killed.  Protecting  consumer?  Is,  after 
all.  very  big  this  year. 
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The  new  bureau  will  represent  the  con- 
Biimers  before  the  other  bureaus  which  Con- 
gress previously  created  to  look  after  the 
consumers'  Interest — the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, Federal  Power  Commission,  etc. 

Next  year,  maybe  the  lawmakers  can  Initi- 
ate Btill  another  agency  to  represent  con- 
sumers who  don't  get  satisfaction  from  the 
2974  model.  Zt  could  go  on  forever. 

(From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News, 

May  7.  1974  J 

A  New  BcrsDEiir 

The  Congress  Is  in  the  process  of  con- 
structing a  super-bureau  whose  Jurisdiction 
la  virtually  unlimited  and  whose  powers  ore, 
in  practice,  dangerouslr  ill-defined. 

We  are  referring  to  the  proposed,  and  so- 
called.  Consumer  Protection  Agency.  The 
House  recently  passed  HR-I3163  at  the  urging 
of  such  &taivi-arta  as  Ralph  Nader.  t.ha 
Women's  Lobby  Inc..  Friends  of  the  Earth. 
Sierra  Club.  Comumers  Union,  and— of 
course — the  APL-CIO  and  the  United  Auto 
Workers.  Only  two  Indiana  Republicans  voted 
for  this  latest  example  of  governmenial  op- 
portunism. John  T.  Myers  and  Elwood  Hillis. 

What  the  bill  will  do.  among  other  things. 
Is  give  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  a 
piece  of  the  regulatory  action  now  enjoyed 
by  battalions  of  existing  Federal  agencies, 
such  as  the  FDA,  the  PTC,  by  allowing  it  to 
intervene  on  behalf  of  "consumers"  In  the 
proceedings  of  those  agencies. 

In  such  instances  it  will  have  an  Indirect 
subpena  power  and  be  entitled  to  Introduce 
evidence,  examine  and  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses. The  practical  effect  of  such  interven- 
tion is  likely  to  be  a  more  rigid  policy  on  the 
part  of  existing  regulatory  bodies. 

Administrators  of  the  new  agency,  eager 
to  "make  their  bones"  in  the  consumer  pro- 
tection racket,  will  be  strongly  tempted  to 
characterize  any  concessions  to  accused  firms 
as  a  3ign  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  existing 
regulators. 

By  appearing  as  an  advocate  In  the  activi- 
ties of  other  agencies,  the  new  agency  cre- 
ates an  Imbalance  weighted  against  the  sub- 
ject of  the  action.  The  Initiating  agency  Is 
already  In  the  role  of  accuser.  A  business 
firm  then  must  defend  Itself  against  two 
prosecutors,  one  wielding  the  authority  of  a 
combined  Judge  and  Jury,  and  both  compet- 
ing to  demonstrate  their  concern  for  a  hypo- 
thetical "consumer." 

Although  supporters  in  Congress  claim  the 
CPA  will  not  be  looking  over  the  shoulder 
of  existing  regulators,  it  does  have  the 
power  to  ask  another  agency  to  Initiate  a 
proceeding,  and  If  the  request  is  not  hon- 
ored, the  agency  must  explain  publicly  its 
failure  to  comply  with  the  CPA  request. 

In  addition  to  placing  burdens  on  Amer- 
ican businesses  (one  congressman  predicted 
it  would  become  another  OSHA>,  the  CPA 
will  clearly  require  a  massive  bureaucracy 
to  carry  out  its  mandate.  A  House  committee 
estimated  the  cost  of  the  first  year  at  $50 
million,  but  the  bill  leaves  the  money  au- 
thorization wide  open. 

Unless  the  Senate  rejects  this  bill  or  the 
President  vetoes  it,  Americans  mill  lie  sad- 
dled with  a  vast  new  network  of  ffovern- 
ment  controls  imposed  under  the  pretext  of 
protecting  them. 

[From  the  Wa.^hington  Star-News,  Tuesday. 
July  9.  19741 

A   COMSUMCS   BulUlAUCKAcr? 

Only  the  highest  motivation  prt>pel5  all 
those  people  and  groups  now  pleading — with 
good  chance  of  success,  we  fear — for  creation 
of  a  federal  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 
They  want  to  rid  the  marketplace  of  flim- 
flam and  faulty  products.  They  see  vast 
benefits  if  the  consumer  becomes  really  en- 
treoched  in  government  with  a  watchdog 
agency  of  vast  power.  And,  having  scored  a 
three-to-one  victory  for  this  proposition  In 


the  House,  they  now  are  knocking  on  the 
Senate's  door. 

The  Senate  should  be  very  cautious,  we 
think.  Behind  the  Idealistic  gloss,  there  are 
many  nettles  in  this  plan.  The  House  was 
stampeded  Into  approval  by  election-year 
pressures,  and  the  vote  does  not  reflect  the 
grave  reservations  which  many  members  had 
about  the  proposal.  But  the  Senate  need  be 
in  no  such  hurry.  It  can  take  time  to  ponder 
the  reforms  pa.^sed  in  haste  heretofore  that 
have  grown  into  monstrosities,  costly  beyond 
anyone's  prior   Imagination. 

This  new  agency  would  be  stoutly  inde- 
pendent, with  incomparable  authority  to 
take  action — legal  and  otherwise— over  a 
sweeping  spectrum  of  government.  Industry 
and  business.  Its  administrator,  needless  to 
say.  Immediately  would  be  one  of  the  moat 
powerful  persons  In  the  country — interven- 
ing in  affairs  of  other  government  agencies, 
as  well  as  the  prU-ate  sector.  A  good  question 
IS  whether  any  single  person  should  have 
the  awesome  power  to  speak  for  the  con- 
sumer that's  envisioned  here.  And  not  onlv 
business  is  troubled  by  this:  Though  the 
APL-CIO  supports  the  measure  generally. 
it  wants  all  labor  affairs  exempted  from 
scrutiny  by  the  consumer  czardom.  Unless 
this  \s  done,  it  may  oppose  the  bill.  "We 
don't  regard  labor  relations  as  having  a  con- 
sumer interest,"  a  spokesnian  said.  "We 
don't  want  another  government  agency  in- 
tervening in  lalwr- management  relations, 
sticking  their  noses  In  our  affairs." 

Sounds  a  lot  like  business  speaking,  doesn't 
It?  If  labor  affairs — which  even  get  Into 
the  uses  of  certain  prefabricated  products — 
don't  affect  consumers,  what  does?  No  doubt 
other  segments  of  society  also  wUl  want  to 
be  exempted.  The  trouble  Is  that  about 
everything  is  consumer-related;  the  con- 
sumer agency  operatives  will  have  to  cover 
an  incredible  field.  They'll  be  authorized  to 
do  it.  too.  under  this  bill,  often  duplicat- 
ing protective  functions  of  other  agencies, 
as  In  safety  and  public  health,  for  examples. 

And  the  immeasurable  scope  of  this 
assignment  makes  one  thing  inevitable:  a 
ballooning  new  bureaucracy.  An  agency  that 
theoretically  can  be  called  upon  to  seek 
amends  for  every  faulty  toaster  and  prema- 
tue  tire  blowout  In  the  country  will  have 
thousands  of  people  on  the  payroll  before 
long,  including  an  army  of  lawyers.  Another 
good  question  Is  whether  It  will  cost  more 
than  it  saves  the  consumers. 

Private  consumer  groups  are  doing  re- 
markably well  in  striking  terror  into  cheaters 
of  the  public,  as  are  consumer  agencies  in 
some  states.  Neither  are  the  existing  federal 
regulatory  agencies  impotent.  The  Senate 
should,  we  think,  turn  this  superagency  idea 
aside.  If  that  isn't  possible,  it  must  be  at 
the  very  least  put  some  sensible  limitations 
on  the  proposed  agency,  which  cannot 
attempt  to  do  everything  for  everybody 
without  winding  up  in  chaos. 

(From  the  Dallas  Morning  News  (Tex.). 
Mar.  30.  19741 

"PaOTCCTTNC"  THE  CoNSOMEt 

Of  course  we  are  all  against  fraud.  As  for 
conmen.  gyp  artists  and  other  sworu 
enemies  of  the  consumer,  a  pox  on  them. 

But  must  the  federal  government  protect 
us  from  them?  Must  the  government,  indeed, 
protect  us  most  of  all  from  thoroughly  honest 
businessmen  who  make  products  that  raise 
the  hackles  of  Ralph  Nader? 

That  is  what  win  come  to  pass  if  Congress 
should  create  at  long  last  a  so-called 
Consumer  Protection  Agency,  even  as  the 
House  Government  Operations  Committee 
voted  this  week  to  create  cue. 

The  phrase  "so-called"  Is  chosen  delib- 
erately. In  theory,  there  are  more  than  200 
million  consumers  in  America;  If  they  are 
agreed  on  an  orthodoxy  of  "consimier  protec- 
tion," it  has  so  far  escaped  our  notice. 

The  coiisumerl£ts  think  of  consumers  in 


the  mass.  In  point  of  fact,  they  are  indi- 
viduals. Some  emphasize  efficient  products; 
others  want  safety;  a  lot  of  others — 
perversely.  If  you  ask  the  consumerlstji — 
simply  want  bargains  and  availability. 

The  consumerists  think  Washington  can 
decide  what  is  and  what  isn't  in  the  con- 
sumer's interest.  Accordingly,  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  would  represent  "con- 
sumers" before  other  federal  agencies  and 
the  courts.  The  brueaucrats  would  tell  us 
what  we  want.  How  thoughtful! 

But  naturally  no  one  can  predict  where 
such  an  agency  would  go  from  there.  Toward 
banning  "useless"  products,  perhaps?  The 
blstory  of  government  agencies  indicates 
that  all  wax  In  power  age:  all  takes  on  added 
functions.  This  one  has  too  many  fimc- 
tlons  as  It  Is.  Congress  should  defeat  It,  or 
failing  that,  the  President  should  veto  It 
and  let  the  traditional  consumer  protection 
agencies — local  government  and  the  free 
choice  of  the  Individual  buyer— do  their 
stuff? 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat, 

June  16,  1974) 

CONSUMER  Agency  Is  a  Lemok 

The  Senate  Is  considering  a  bill,  generally 
similar  to  one  passed  In  April  by  the  House, 
which  would  create  a  new  independent  bu- 
reaucracy called  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency.  While  the  name  Is  appealing 
to  almost  everyone — who  Isn't  a  consumer? — 
the  actual  consequeuces  would  appeal  to  al- 
most no  one  except  those  who  enjoy  below- 
the-belt  punches  at  business. 

For  open-ended  funding  of  at  least  «50 
million  as  estimated  by  a  House  committee, 
exclusive  of  the  usual  budget  swelling  as 
time  goes  on,  taxpayers  would  have  to  sup- 
port another  agency  to  oversee  the  consumer 
protection  that  already  exists  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
and  at  least  30  other  federal  agencies  cover- 
ing more  than  1,000  consumer  programs,  as 
well  as  In  state  and  local  consumer  programs, 
the  President's  consumer  advisor  staff  and 
other-s. 

Although  the  proposed  CPA  is  billed  as 
non-regulatory,  it  would  have  the  power  to 
Intervene  in  the  decisions  of  almost  every 
other  federal  agency  if,  in  the  Ill-defined 
opinion  of  CPA.  it  "may  substantially  affect 
an  Important  interest  of  consumers."  Thus, 
notes  a  minority  report  issued  by  respected 
legal  expert  Sen.  Sam  Ervin  (D-N.C.)  and 
other  senators,  the  CPA  could  "enter  the 
proceeding  as  a  dual  prosecutor,  and  appeal 
any  decision  made  as  a  result  of  the  proceed- 
ing which  Is  not  to  the  liking  of  the  CPA. 
Thus  the  CPA  will  have  all  of  the  rights  of 
a  regulatory  agency  and  none  of  Its  re- 
sponsibilities." 

Ervln  notes  that  CPA  could  require  other 
federal  agencies  and  private  citizens  through 
Indirect  subpoenas  to  divulge  Information 
forbidden  to  any  other  agency.  Including 
trade  secrets  and  possibly  even  the  confiden- 
tial sources  ol  reporters.  Information  gained 
under  Interrogatory  power  can  be  used 
against  the  person  who  supplied  It  In  any 
subsequent  proceeding. 

Tlie  Inevitable  result  to  dual  proceedings 
will  be  long  delays,  greatly  increased  legal 
costs,  and  harassment.  An  indication  nf  the 
anli-huslness  bent  of  the  legislation  is  the 
exclusion  of  labor  unions  from  tlie  purview  of 
CPA.  The  only  other  exemption  goes  to  the 
television  Industry,  for  reasons  never  ex- 
plained by  supporters  of  the  bill. 

How  will  CPA  represent  "the  consumer" 
In  a  hearing  before,  say,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission?  Will  It  support  consumers  who 
want  a  dam  because  of  the  Increased  elec- 
tricity, or  consumers  who  oppose  a  dam  be- 
cause It  harms  a  recreational  area,  or  con- 
sumers who  prefer  a  different  site  because 
of  the  ecological  situation  Obviously,  the  In- 
dependent CPA  would  advocate  whatever  the 
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Naderlsh  types  It  attracts  wants.  Senators 
note  It  could  even  get  involved  In  foreign 
trade  bills,  oil  pipeline  cases,  and  other  far- 
ranging  matters. 

The  CPA  would  be  allowed  to  study  ways  to 
tag  competing  products  with  Information 
from  test  findings,  but  there  is  no  provision 
to  allow  a  suit  for  damages  against  CPA  for 
faulty  published  data  that  may  have  disas- 
trous effects  on  producers. 

The  Senate  Is  likely  to  pass  this  bad  legisla- 
tion and  thus  appear  to  help  consumers,  un- 
less a  planned  filibuster  is  successful.  Too 
many  senators  In  an  election  year  apparently 
refuse  to  vote  against  anything  with  the 
word  "consumer"  in  it,  even  though  the  bill 
Is  a  bigger  lemon  than  anything  the  CPA 
would  Investigate. 

iProm  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch, 

June  23,  1974) 

An  Unsound  Pbopoeal 

The  House  of  Representatives  already  has 

passed,  and  the  Senate  wui  soon  consider, 


would  have  power  to  obtain  these  secrets 
from  the  regulatory  agencies,  and  the 
House  bill  -would  authorize  the  CPA  to  re- 
veal those  secrets  In  testimony  before  con- 
gressional committees,  courts  and  other 
federal  agencies. 

Three  Republican  senators— Baker  of 
Tennessee,  Cook  of  Kentucky  and  Beall  of 
Maryland— voted  with  the  majority  to  re- 
port the  CPA  bill  out  of  a  Senate  commit- 
tee, but  they  also  Issued  a  statement  warn- 
ing that  unless  some  changes  were  made 
before  passage  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  "oould 
turn  daily  governmental  affairs  into  lltlga- 
tlon-type  confrontations,  giving  the  CPA 
the  ability  not  only  to  disrupt  and  delay 
government  but  also  virtually  to  dominate 
the  federal  agencies  and  all  other  persons 
as  well."  They  also  object  to  giving  the  CPA 
power  to  ■■rummage  tbrough  the  files  of  other 
government  agencies." 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the 
two  Senate  committees  which  considered 
and  approved  the  bill  added  a  provision  glv- 


natlon.  Only  labor  and  certain  notional  se- 
curity matters  are  exempted. 

What  la  wrong  with  this  concept  of  ■ 
Euperagency? 

The  Interests  of  consumers  are  already  r«p- 
resented  In  established  departments  and 
agencies  which  are  pledged  to  fulfill  the 
tt-hole  public  Interest  as  the  cornerstone  of 
law  and  public  policy.  Because  consumer 
groups  are  o.'ten  in  conflict,  the  proposed 
CPA  would  not  be  able  to  represent  a  "con- 
sumer new,"  but  would  have  to  choose  be- 
tween opposing  views  of  consumers.  Thiw. 
even  though  financed  by  public  funds,  it 
would  be  forced  Into  representing  special  In- 
terests and.  In  doing  so,  would  be  armed  with 
powers  possessed  by  no  other  federal  body. 

How,  one  wonders,  can  Congress  Justify 
the  use  of  taxpayer  funds  to  finance  legal 
disputes  on  behalf  of  the  "interests  of  con- 
simiers"  in  opposition  to  other  government 
agencies  which  are  sworn  to  make  decision;; 
and  take  action  In  the  whole  public  Interest? 

In   light   of   public   dlsapreements   which 
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with  so  much  power  that  It  would  make  oth' 
er  federal  regulatory  agencies  "look  like  a 
benign  cluster  of  Sunday  school  picnics," 
in  the  words  of  two  opponents  of  the  pro- 
posal. 

The  bill  establishing  an  Independent  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  was  approved  by 
the  House  on  April  3  by  the  lopsided  vote  of 
293-94.  despite  the  danger  that  the  CPA 
might  become — as  Democratic  Rep.  Don  Pu- 
qua  of  Florida  warns- "the  most  independ- 
ent" and  "the  most  powerful  federal  agency 
In  existence." 

While  the  House  and  Senate  bills  differ 
In  some  details,  basically  what  each  would 
do  would  be  to  set  up  a  brand  new  federal 
agency  with  vast  power  to  hold  a  whip  over 
other  agencies  to  be  sure  that  the  latter 
didn't  allow  American  business  to  do  any- 
thing inimical  to  the  Interests  of  consum- 
ers. 

That  seems  &  laudable  enough  objective; 
nobody  wants  the  consumer  to  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  business  Arms  which  palm  off 
on  him,  through  misrepresentation  or  other 
unfair  means,  products  or  ser\'lces  which  are 
dangerous  or  inferior. 

The  question  is  whether  the  proposed  new 
agency  would  constitute  an  unwarranted  In- 
terference In,  and  unduly  tight  control  over, 
the  operations  of  private  business  enter- 
prises. 

Already  In  existence  by  congressional  ac- 
tion in  1972  la  a  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  with  power  to  set  standards  for. 
or  even  ban,  products  It  believes  pose  an  un- 
reasonable risk  of  Injurs  to  consumers.  A 
major  purpose  of  some  agencies — the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration,  for  example — Is 
to  look  out  for  consumers'  Interests,  and 
there  are  offices  of  consumer  affairs  In  some 
other  federal  departmenu.  The  President  has 
a  special  assistant  concerned  with  consum- 
ers' Interests. 

To  Rep.  David  E.  Satterfield  UI  of  Vir- 
ginia's Third  Congressional  District  (the 
Richmond    area),    the    proposed    Consumer 


vene  in  certain  labor  cases.  Since  labor  nego- 
tiations often  directly  aflect  the  consumer, 
and  in  light  of  the  broad  powers  given  the 
agency  to  Intervene  in  business  firm's  af- 
fairs, the  provision  added  by  the  committee 
seems  logical.  The  Washington  poxt  reports 
that  the  addition  of  the  provision  "nearly 
pushed  the  APL-CIO  into  the  opposition 
camp.  However,  labor  lobbjists  now  believe 
they  have  the  votes  to  kill  that  amend- 
ment on  the  Senate  floor,  and  are  support- 
ing the  bUI." 

Reps.  John  Buchanan  of  Alabama  and 
Sam  Stelger  of  Arizona,  the  two  who  said 
the  CPA  would  make  other  regulatory  agen- 
cies "look  like  a  benign  cluster  of  Sunday 
school  picnics,"  also  warned  that  the  bill 
would  overburden  the  federal  Judiciary  with 
consumer  cases,  cause  delays  In  agency  rul- 
ings dealing  with  consumer  matters,  and 
concentrate  too  much  power  In  the  hands 
of  a  relatively  few  bureaucrats. 

These  warnings,  and  others  which  have 
been  voiced  both  In  and  outside  of  Congress, 
point  to  the  potential  dangers  In  the  whole 
CPA  proposal.  When  the  measure  comes 
before  the  Senate  within  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks.  It  should  be  defeated,  in  the 
overall  public  interest. 

(Prom  the  New  Bedford   (Mass.)    Standard- 
Times,  Apr.  16,  1974  j 
We  Don't  Need  It 
Sometimes   the   CongrcBs    of    the    United 
States,  albeit  well-Intended,  brings  to  mind 
George    Orwell's    chilling    novel    "1984",    In 


tSons.  how  can  the  CPA  determine  which 
group  of  consumers  to  speak  for  when  In- 
tervening In  business-government  matters? 
On  what  basis  will  it  make  a  choice  when 
intcn-enlng  In  such  matters  as  gas  ration- 
ing, price  controls,  ecology,  and  tariffs? 

If  the  CPA,  representing  "eonsumer  In- 
terests," succeeds  In  reversing  the  decisions 
of  other  agencies  representing  the  public  In- 
terest, what  happens  to  the  interests  of  other 
special  groups — labor,  taxpayers,  the  poor 
etc.?  What  WUl  the  Supreme  Court  say  about 
permitting  a  special  Interest  to  prevail  over 
the  brood  public  Interest  which  Includes  all 
the*©  groups? 

When  the  CPA  administrator  Injects  him- 
self Into  not  only  formal  proceedings,  but 
even  Into  informal  investigations,  consulta- 
tions, correspondence  and  perhaps  telephone 
contacts  of  other  agencies — how  can  govern- 
ment officials  be  held  accounuble  for  their 
actions  and  decisions? 

This  new  agency  clearly  is  given  the  right 
to  go  to  federal  courts  on  any  occasion  In 
which  a  government  agency  or  bureau  "falls 
to  take  the  action  "  requested  by  the  CPA  ad- 
nUnistrator.  What  Is  the  rationale  for  Con- 
gress to  empower  a  single  government  official 
(among  hundreds  of  equally  high  officers)  to 
sue  in  court  to  change  or  upset  the  decisions 
of  all  other  edmlnlstrators?  Isn't  this  a 
power  greater  than  that  possessed  even  by 
Cabinet  officers,  or  perhaps  the  presidency 
Itaelf?  How  can  government  fimction  under 
such  circumstances? 
In  our  view,  this  proposed  superagency  la 


which  he  warned  that  Americans  one  day     ^'^^  °^y  totally  unnecessary  but  a  potential 


would  surrender  their  liberties  to  bureau 
cratlc  masters  who  desired  only  to  do  good 
for  their  subjects. 

The  matter  at  hand,  now  being  considered 
In  both  House  and  Senate,  is  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  Independent  federal  agen- 
cy, to  be  known  as  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  (CPA),  with  full  legal  authority  to 
Intervene   In   the   proceedings   and  actions. 


monster  of  massive  proportions  that  theo- 
reUcally  seeks  to  pad  us  in  styrofoam  layers 
of  costly  bureaucratic  protection  but  ac- 
tually would  Inhibit  the  effective  operation 
of  government,  erode  concern  for  the  total 
public  Interest,  and  encroach  upon  personal 
freedom. 

CPA  is  a  paternalistic.  Big  Brother  notion 
conceived    by    those   firmly   convinced    that 


P^oiictlon  XSncy  would  repaint  overTm     ^^k*'   'r^*\  "^^  *"''^"°^''  '''  ^^"*"y  ''^     government  always  knows'  more  than  p^ 
..r;;;-  «-^*.„ri;  LrJ?!li^/!?!!?*?..J'''^^*''"     other  rederal  offices  and  regulatory  Bisencies     Pl*-  U  should  be  dumped  and  foreoiten  » 


ui  the  matter  of  consumer  protection 

He  and  other  opponents  have  grave  doubta 
about  giving  any  agency  the  right  to  Inter- 
fere in  the  activities  of  all  other  federal 
agencies  to  protect  what  the  CPA  would 
determine  to  be  the  consumers'  best  Inter- 
ests. Under  the  proposal,  the  CPA  could 
require  other  agencies  to  use  their  subpoena 
power  to  get  information  for  the  CPA  from 
privat*  business  concerning  matters  relating 
to  consumer  products.  The  CPA  could  take 
other  agencies  to  court  U  it  felt  the  latter 
were  not  acting  in  consumers'  Interests. 

Present  regulatory  agencies  now  neces- 
saruy  become  privy  to  trade  and  business 
secrets  of  firms  which  are  regulated,  but 
these  secrets  are  kept  confidential.  The  CPA 


regulatory  agencies 
whenever  the  administrator  determines  It  is 
"in  the  interest  of  consumers." 

Unlike  any  other  body  in  government,  tlw 
CPA  will  be  further  empowered  to  seek  judi- 
cial review  of  decisions  of  other  agencies:  to 
force  use  of  their  powers  of  subpoena  and 
other  requests  for  information;  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  their  books  and  files;  to  gain  access 
to  trade  secrets;  to  require  testing  of  prod- 
ucts: to  operate  a  public  complaint  system 
and  In  general,  to  become  a  third  party  in 
all  government-business  proceedings. 

Such  proceedings  Include  financing,  licens- 
ing, mergers,  marketing.  adverUslng.  rate- 
setting,  agricultural  orders,  mineral  leasing 
food  and  drug  and  other  regulations — cutting 
across  the  entire  socio-economic  fabric  of  the 


pie.  It  should  be  dumped  and  forgotten  m 
that  Congress  can  get  on  with  important 


IProm   Advertising   Age.   July  22.    1974] 
Now  Is  Not  the  Tntx  for  New  Coksvuxa 

ACENCT 

C-omIng  at  a  time  when  everyone  else  Is 
being  lectured  about  wanting  too  much  and 
spending  too  much,  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  proposal  now  in  Congress  seems 
to  us  to  reflect  a  continued  willingness  to  let 
bureaucracy  grow  In  the  face  of  Infiatlon 
and  continued  business  uncertainty. 

The  administration's  economic  expert* 
talk  about  lopping  »10  billion  from  the  next 
fiscal  budget,  but  most  expenditures  seem 
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bU  too  impervious  lo  cuts  It  the  Nixon  men 
and  Congress  are  serious  about  trying  to 
steal  the  tide  of  inflation,  they  should  whit- 
tle Away  at  expenditures  that  aren't  of  the 
highest  priorities.  The  CPA  ranks  as  a  meas- 
ure that  we  can  at  least  put  off  for  more 
pressing  matters,  such  as  pension  reform. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  we'd  be 
ready  for  a  CPA  to  speak  for  consumers  on 
Important  inequities  in  the  marketplace.  If 
such  a  piece  of  legislation  managed  to  get 
past  the  Senate.  Senate-House  conferences 
and  onto  the  Presidents  desl:.  As  its  sup- 
porters have  said,  it  would  strengthen  ties 
between  government  and  the  people.  Con- 
sumers. In  this  age  of  Impersonal  selling, 
wont  lo  feel  they  have  some  resource  when 
attempts  to  correct  real  problems  related  to 
products  or  ^ervlces  get  bogged  down  or  are 
not  given  a  fair  heaiing  by  existinj  regula- 
tory agencies. 

But  these  are  not  normal  times.  If  we 
dont  move — and  move  swiftly — to  check  the 
double  digit  inflation  that  Is  eroding  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  consumers  v/on't  have 
any  money  left  over  to  buy  products  to 
complain  about.  Furthermore,  consumers  at 
the  present  time  are  not  without  help. 

There  are  plenty  of  regulatory  agencies 
set  up  to  protect  their  needs,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate organizations  such  as  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau.  We  admit  that  tbey  sometimes 
have  proved  less  than  zealous  in  champion- 
ing the  lntcre.<it5  of  the  consumer,  but  now 
Is  not  the  best  of  all  possible  times  to  over- 
lay another  governmental  body  on  tlie  exist- 
ing structure. 

The  best  way  for  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration to  show  that  they  have  the  oest  in- 
terests of  the  cx)n3umfcr  at  heart  is  for  them 
to  hold  down  spending.  And  that  means  vot- 
ing down  unessential  legislation.  Including 
establishment  of  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency. 

IFrom  the  Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily.  July  8. 1974) 

"CoKStJMExa"  Too  Often  Lccislattve 

Password 

AH  of  us  are  consumers,  regardless  of  our 

occupation,  otir  Interests,  our  locations. 
Thus,  there  would  appear  to  be  considerable 
merit  in  the  establishment  of  a  federal  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  to  represent  each 
and  everyone  of  us  in  matters  that  might 
aiTect  our  consumer  habits.  The  more  we 
look  at  It  the  more  we  conclude  there  Is 
little,  if  any  merit  In  the  establishment  of 
such  an  agency  to  represent  the  consumer 
before  other  federal  agencies  and  in  the 
courts. 

There  are  senators  who  shore  a  similar 
view  and  for  good  reasons.  At  this  point,  the 
position  is  la  the  minority,  but  hopefully 
reason  and  an  appreciation  of  possible  rami- 
fications of  the  measure  may  influence  more 
members  of  Congress  to  change  their  posi- 
tions. The  Jill  could  reach  the  Senate  floor 
as  soon  as  Wednesday. 

The  legislation  would  create  a  new  Inde- 
pendent federal  agency  headed  by  an  admin- 
istrator, appointed  by  the  President,  subject 
to  Senate  confirmation.  This  administrator 
would  have  broad  powers  to  Intervene  in  the 
administrative  proceedings  of  every  federal 
department  and  agency  and  to  seek  judicial 
review  of  the  decisions  of  such  departments 
and  agencies,  The  sole  .<7tandard  contained 
in  the  measure,  upon  which  such  Interven- 
tion would  be  based,  is  his  determination 
that  the  result  of  a  pending  action  might 
substantially  affect  the  interests  of  consum- 
ers which  ore  defined  in  the  bill  as  covering 
Just  about  everything. 

At  least  some  members  of  the  Senate  be- 
lieve the  bin  is  too  encompassing  in  its  pres- 
ent form  and  they  are  Justified  in  this  t>ellef 
A  minority  view  of  the  legislation  was 
printed  in  the  June  13  Issue  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  We  quote  portions  of  that 
view; 


"We  believe  that  CPA  such  as  that  pro- 
posed in  S.  707  (Senate  Bill  707,  the  OPA 
bill)  is  a  bad  Idea  whose  time  has  come  and 
gone,  and  we  urge  the  bill's  rejection  or.  at 
least,  its  extensive  revision  after  thorough 
consideration.  We  do  so  for  the  following 
major  reasons: 

'S.  707  Is  bad  in  theory,  being  conceived 
out  of  a  paranoid  fear  of  businessmen  and 
farmers,  a  patronizing  attitude  toward  con- 
sumers and  B  paradoxical  view  of  the  role 
of  government. 

'  S.  707  grants  po-.vcrs  lo  a  political  ap- 
pointee who  nould  be  responsible  to  no  one, 
pjwers  w^hich  no  responsible  official  would 
U'^e  and  Vthlih  no  irref^ponslble  ofliclal  should 
liRve. 

•  S.  707  win  re:.ult  in  the  subversion  of  the 
public  Interest  to  the  often  conflicting  spe- 
ci;il  inteiests  of  consumers,  as  these  .<ipeclal 
interests  are  defined  by  a  corps  of  bureau- 
crats. 

"S  707  Is.  itself,  n  fraud  upon  consumers 
who  have  been  led  to  believe  it  is  the  answer 
to  their  day-to-day  problems  and  frustra- 
tions. 

'3,  707.  If  enacted,  will  lead  InfeXv^rably  to 
the  creation  r.f  other  special  advocacy  agen- 
cies representing  interests  Just  as  Important 
iis  these  of  the  consumer  which  are  threat- 
ened by  the  cr.Utence  of  a  powerful  CPA." 

The  last  thing  the  government  of  the  U.S. 
needs  during  theie  days  and  times  Is  another 
plant  bureaucratic  machine,  further  fouling 
the  already  too  seldom  expeditious  methods 
c  r  £«rvlng  the  public,  including  the  consumer. 
Alt  such  an  agency  would  do,  in  efl'ect.  is 
require  more  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
♦o  find  ways  to  perpetuate  Itself,  whUe  the 
cot.sumer  will  gain  nothing  except  more 
ccstly  doubletolk. 

In  signing  their  minority  view.  Sens.  Sam 
Ervln  Jr.,  Jim  Allen.  Bill  Brock  and  Sam 
Nunn.  made  the  following  statement: 

"This  bill  is  being  promoted  in  the  good 
name  of  the  consumer,  yet  its  provisions  be- 
lie its  promotion.  When  the  guillotine  was 
about  to  behead  a  famous  French  lady  during 
that  country's  revolution,  she  creid  out.  'O 
liberty,  how  ma.ny  crimes  are  committed  in 
thy  name.'  After  a  thorough  reading  of  S. 
707,  it  leads  us  to  conclude.  'O  Consumers, 
what  crimes  we  are  asked  to  commit  in  thy 
name.' 

"This  bill  will  promote  disruption  and  de- 
lay in  the  Federal  Oovernment.  It  is  Ill-con- 
ceived and  over-powered.  It  will  grant  some 
unknown  political  appointee  appalling  pow- 
ers to  coerce  other  agencies  to  do  his  bidding, 
to  pry  hito  the  private  affairs  of  the  public 
and  to  publish  Information  which  could  ruin 
legitimate  busines.-^men.  It  wUl  subvert  the 
public  interest  to  a  lesser  included  special 
interest. 

"We  again  urge  that  this  bill  be  rejected 
for  the  reasons  stated  in  these  views,  or  at 
least,  that  the  bill  be  thoroughly  rewritten 
after  thoughtful  consideration." 

We  expect  the  next  step  toward  success- 
fully defeating  this  measiure  is  strong  and 
appropriate  word  from  the  public,  the  con- 
sumers of  the  nation.  If  we  speak  loudly 
enough,  the  Senate  will  consider  the  meas- 
ure for  what  it  is.  Just  another  expensive, 
bureaucratic  arm  of  government  that  usu- 
ally ends  up  workhig  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  rather  than  for  the 
people. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
July  23. 1974) 

Do  We  N'EfU)  A  CONStTMERS"  BUREAL' 

(By  Arlen  J.Large) 

Rep.  David  Henderson  of  Iowa,  during 
final  House  debate  in  3887  in  a  bill  creat- 
ing the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 

"This  City  is  today  swarming  with  keen, 
zealous,  able  agents  of  the  railroad  power 
trying  to  defeat  passage  of  this  biU.  Every 


vote  cast  at  their  dictation  and  every  vote 
cast  against  this  bill  ia  a  vote  for  railroad 
supremacy  and  against  the  people  .  .  .  The 
passage  of  this  bill  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
steps  that  can  be  taken  to  speed  the  coming 
of  still  happier  days  for  our  people."  ' 

Sen.  William  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin,  in* 
traducing  in  1974  a  bill  to  abolish  the  Inter- 
state  Commerce  Commission: 

"There  ore  more  whiskers  and  cobwebs  at 
the  ICC  than  any  other  place  in  the  govern- 
ment. With  fierce  competition  among  air, 
rail,  b:irge  and  road  transportation,  regula- 
tion for  other  than  safety  purposes  has  long 
been  unnecessary.  The  onswer  Is  abolition 
plus  strong  eiiforceraent  of  the  ontltnist 
laws." 

Unfortunately,  there's  no  swnrm  of  rail- 
road agents  pestering  Congress  to  pass  Seu. 
rroxmlre's  bill;  the  railroads  have  grown 
ccmroriable  with  the  ICC.  Instead,  Washing- 
ton is  aswarm  with  lobbyists  promising  that 
there'll  be  "still  happier  days  for  our  peo- 
ple" If  Congress  sets  up  Just  one  more  new 
govenmient  agency  to  see  that  the  ICC  and 
other  sleepy  bureaucracies  start  workhig 
harder  for  ordinary  consumers.  And  a  rivul 
flock  of  business  lotabytsts  is  warning  of 
chaos  and  d  toaster  if  the  proposed  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  ever  starts  charging 
arjund  Washington  raising  hell  l-i  triplicate. 

While  there's  no  chance  that  Congress 
.soon  win  bestir  Itself  and  abolish  the  ICC, 
there's  considerable  unhapplness  with  It  and 
other  alphabet  agencies  that  regulate  trans- 
portation, energ>',  medicine,  food  and  other 
Industries.  That  unhapplness  has  led  to 
overwhelming  House  passage  of  the  Consum- 
er Protection  Agency  bill  earlier  this  year, 
llie  Senate  is  debating  It  hotly  now.  Vir- 
ginia Knauer,  the  President's  powerless  con- 
sumer adviser,  is  keen  for  It.  Yet  the  unsatis- 
factory record  of  the  old-line  regulators 
ought  to  be  a  strong  argument  against  try- 
ing to  ciu-e  the  ills  of  bureaucracy  with  more 
bureaucracy. 

For  Congress,  setting  up  a  "good"  new 
agency  to  correct  lt«  own  mistakes  of  the 
past  is  the  easy  way,  a  cop-out.  The  con- 
sumer agency  would  be  doing  the  Job  Con- 
gress Itself  should  be  doing,  has  the  power 
to  do,  but  hasn't  the  energy  to  do. 

SOME  SCABT  SCENARIOS 

This  Isn't  the  argument  of  the  consumer 
agency's  business  opponents  and  their  al- 
lies In  the  Senate;  they  essentially  want  to 
keep  the  status  quo.  Thtis  the  opposition's 
debating  points  run  to  a  new-found  admira- 
tion for  the  existing  ''orderly  processes  of 
the  government,"  and  scary  scenarios  of  the 
coiuumer  agency  using  its  vast  (towers  to 
biiUy  even  Henry  Kissinger. 

Sen.  Sam  Ervln  of  North  Carolina  and 
three  other  Senate  opponents  note  In  a 
written  argument  that  the  consumer  agency 
can  give  advice  to  the  State  department  on 
foreign  trade  policies  that  affect  consumers. 
So  suppose,  they  say.  that  VS.  diplomats  are 
negotiating  an  oil  deal  with  the  Arabs.  Sen. 
Ervlii's  camera  rolls: 

"Can  anyone  imagine  the  Secretary  of 
State  telling  some  sheik.  'Excuse  me.  before 
I  decide  on  your  new  proposition.  T  must  con- 
tact the  administrator  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  or  one  of  his  events.*  It 
would  appear  that  an  advocate  of  the 
(agency)  will  have  to  fly  around  with  the 
Secretary  of  State — that  would  l>e  the  only 
way  po&slble  to  comply  with  the  letter  of 
this  proposed  law." 

With  the  opposition  portraying  the  agency 
as  a  reckless  bureaucratic  giant.  Its  sup- 
porters naturally  stress  how  small  and  pru- 
dent it  will  be.  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff  of 
Connectictit  and  his  allies  promise  the 
agency  will  consUt  of  "a  relatively  small 
number  of  professionals"  helping  regula- 
tors, "on  a  case  by  case  basis"  to  see  the 
consumer  viewpoint. 

But  this  contradicts  the  proponents'  al- 
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multaneous  visions  of  a  truckload  of  con- 
sumer triiunphs  to  be  won  In  the  federal 
regulatory  anakepit.  A  checklist  of  exam- 
ples of  wrongs  the  agency  supposedly  could 
correct  Is  long  and  ambitious:  The  high 
price  of  heating  oil.  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration foot-dragging  on  safety  rules  for 
X-ray  machines,  Commerce  Department 
sloth  in  banning  flre-prone  clothing,  Civil 
Aeronsuucs  Board  tolerance  of  high  air  fares 
and  lost  luggage.  FDA  laxity  toward  dan- 
gerous  toys.  Transportation  Department 
snoozing  on  rickety  school  buses,  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  flabbiness  on  DC- 
10  cargo  doors  that  pop  open  In  flight,  which 
proved  fatal  to  344  people  in  a  crash  near 
Paris  this  year. 

Such  a  list  belies  the  claim  that  the  new 
agency  would  be  a  midget;  It  would  have 
t&ken  a  many-eyed  monitor  to  note  that 
the  PAA'a  ruling  on  DC-10  cargo  doors  was 
"permissive"  instead  of  "mandatory,"  and 
to  get  the  ruling  reversed.  But  the  list  also 
belies  any  assertion  that  the  status  quo  is 
all  right  and  that  the  existing  regulators 
are  doing  their  Jobs  well. 

A  congressional  decision  to  correct  reg- 
ulatory wrongs  with  an  institutionalized 
consumer  advocate  would  Just  endorse  and 
enlarge  a  dark  side  of  government  that's 
already  subject  to  ridicule.  Advocacy  pro- 
ceedings before  federal  regulatory  bodies 
can  drag  on  for  years  in  a  lawyerlsh  night- 
mare of  hearings  and  appeals.  Sen.  RiblcoOT's 
bill  would  put  a  new  set  of  faces  at  attor- 
ney's tables  in  hearing  rooms  all  over  town, 
adding  new  parties  to  a  funcOon  of  govern- 
ment that  has  a  hfe  of  its  own. 

In  his  Irreverent  book  "The  Institutional 
Imperative  (How  to  Understand  the  United 
States  Government  and  Other  Bulky  Ob- 
jects)." Robert  Kharasch  describes  the  pur- 
pose of  the  regulators  this  way:  "The  ac- 
tivity of  regulation,  the  sheer  running  of 
the  machinery  processing  minute  inquiries 
and  complex  questions,  is  Itself  the  only 
'purpose'  of  regulation.  This  is  so  because 
the  machinery  defines  the  purpose:  Tou  can- 
not say  whether  a  rate  is  reasonable  without 
establishing  a  rate  base,  and  the  question 
of  what  goes  in  the  rate  base  is  a  question 
60  surpassingly  difficult  as  to  be  decided  only 
by  the  machinery  of  regulation.  So,  orUy  the 
operation  of  the  machinery  defines  the  pur- 
pose of  its  operation." 

There's  much  argument  about  whether 
the  old-line  regulatory  agencies  have  be- 
come "captives"  of  the  industries  they  reg- 
ulate. Sponsors  of  the  consumer  bill  assume 
that  they  ore.  and  that  the  new  agency  is 
needed  as  an  antidote  to  that  captivity.  Sen. 
Rlblcoff  and  the  other  sponsors  also  worry 
about  attempts  to  put  m  a  political  fix  on 
the  agency's  freedom  to  pursue  consumer 
Injustices  wherever  It  sees  them.  Over  strong 
protesU  from  the  Nixon  White  House,  the 
pending  Senate  bill  would  give  the  ogencvs 
chief  a  fixed  four-year  term  to  prevent'  a 
President  from  sacking  him  for  poUcy  rea- 
sons. 

The  fear  of  political  intervention  Is  un- 
derstandable in  the  light  of  the  recent  his- 
tory of  reversible  milk  price  supports  and 
White  House  badgering  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  But  the  kind  of  Independence 
proposed  for  the  consumer  agency  could 
someday  give  It  captivity  problems  of  its 
own. 

The  agency's  staff  basically  will  confront 
endless  Oo~No-Go  decisions  on  whether  It 
should  become  a  party  m  a  formal  ICC  pro- 
ceeding on  a  vegetable  truck  route,  or  get 
Involved  In  a  proposed  new  Agriculture  De- 
partment rule  on  hot  dogs,  or  appeal  in 
court  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  decision 
on  the  elasticity  of  suspenders.  And  thus  the 
staff  could  Itself  become  a  major  focal  point 
ior  lobbying  and  pressure  from  affected  in- 
dustries and  consumer  groups. 

It's  easy  to  imagine  the  president  of  an 
airline  that  wants  higher  fares  trying  to  per- 


suade the  head  of  the  consumer  agency  to 
stay  out  of  his  CAB  case.  If  the  fare  increase 
isn't  granted,  the  argument  would  run,  my 
airline  will  go  smash,  and  then  how  would 
consumers  get  to  Des  Moines?  If  the  con- 
sumer agency  buys  that,  its  failure  to  show 
up  at  the  CAB  hearing  could  lt«elf  influence 
that  board's  final  decision. 

Doubtless  in  its  early  years  the  consumer 
agency  wouldn't  buy  such  arguments  readily, 
and  would  oppose  most  government  deci- 
sions favorable  to  business.  Just  as  business 
groups  fear  now.  But  if  experience  with  exist- 
ing regulators  la  a  guide,  the  blood  could 
cool  and  the  head  could  nod  as  the  years 
go  by  and  precedents  build  up  for  not  inter- 
vening In  ca.'^s,  lest  an  industry  lose  its 
capacity  for  service  to  consumers  in  the  long 
run. 

Then  at  some  point  Congressmen  waving 
pro-consumer  banners  would  be  i«mpted  to 
pass  a  new  law  establishing  aif^  advisory 
council  to  the  Consumer  Protectlorf  Agency, 
to  make  the  agency  more  aggressive.  And  in 
the  end.  a  spiritual  descendent  of  Sen.  Prox- 
mire might  arl-se  to  note  the  agency's  whisk- 
ers and  cobwebs  ond  urge  its  abolition. 

MOBE    DIRECT    WATS 

If  Congress  isn't  happy  with  the  perform- 
ance of  its  own  regulatory  creatures.  It  bos 
more  direct  ways  of  shaking  things  up.  It 
could,  as  Sen.  Proxmire  and  a  few  others 
suggest,  seriously  explore  the  merits  of  de- 
regulation, leaving  more  business  decisions 
to  the  competitive  marketplace. 

Congress  could  change  Its  statutory 
marching  orders  to  its  regulators.  That  hap- 
pened, with  great  legislative  bloodshed.  In 
1962,  when  Congress  told  the  FDA  to  keep 
off  the  market  drugs  that  aren't  effective. 
as  well  as  those  that  are  unsafe.  Congress 
could  also  use  more  frequently  a  tactic 
adopted  in  the  air  and  water  polluuon  laws, 
which  set  fixed  deadlines  of  performance 
for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  gave  ordmary  citizens  legal  standmg 
to  sue  the  agency  in  coiuT;  If  it  fiubs  the  Job. 

Finally,  the  Senate  could  crack  down  on 
the  ancient  presidential  custom  of  reserving 
the  regulatory  commissions  as  retirement 
pastures  for  former  Congressmen  and  fa- 
vored cronies.  The  alphatwt  agencies  aren't 
like  Cabinet  departments,  where  the  top 
men  arc  responsible  to  the  President.  The 
regulators.  In  contrast,  exercise  seml-Judidal 
powers  delegated  by  Congress  and  ore  not 
port  oi  the  Execut4ve  Branch.  Yet  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  supine  about  confirming  al- 
most any  nomination  to  a  regulatory  agency. 
Lost  year's  rejection  of  a  Nixon-appomted 
nominee  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
was  a  rarity. 

But  of  course.  It  would  be  hard,  distaste- 
ful work  for  Congress  to  change  regulatory 
objectives,  or  supervise  the  agencies  closely 
with  a  minimum  of  politics.  It  tnokes  people 
mad  and  upseu  the  routine-  As  controversial 
OS  it  is.  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  Is 
an  easier  approach. 

Cynics  might  argue  that  Its  too  much 
to  expect  Congress  ever  to  shape  up,  so  a 
new  bureaucracy  is  the  best  available  stop- 
gap. In  that  light,  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  if  it  comes,  will  be  a  confession  of 
congressional  sloth  and  timidity,  a  shield 
Intended  to  protect  Congress  from  Its  own 
hard  duty. 

(JIfr.  Large,  a  member  of  the  Joumai's 
Washington  bureau,  covers  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  yielding  the  floor.  I  just  wanted 
to  comment  briefly  en  the  pending 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  <Mr.  Metzekbaum),  relative 
t-o  eliminating  the  exemption  for  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
This  is  tlie  second  time  that  1  have  indi- 


cated I  Just  do  not  think  we  should  have 
any  exceptions  on  this  bill. 

The  last  occasion  dealt  with  excep- 
tions as  they  applied  to  labor  unions. 
This  time  we  are  talking  about  an  excep- 
tion in  the  bill  for  broadcast  license  re- 
newal proceedings  t>efore  tlie  FCC.  I  have 
introduced  my  own  amendment  which 
would  eliminate  the  exception  for  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  FBI.  the 
National  Security  Agency,  and  the  na- 
tional security  or  intelligence  ftmctions 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

When  this  bill  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1970.  there  were  no  excepMbns.  and  In 
1972  there  were  no  exceptions.  It  just 
goes  to  show  what  happens  when  you 
leave  something  lying  around  the  Halls 
of  Congress  for  about  4  years.  All  of  a 
sudden  everybody  gets  to  working  on  it 
and  it  no  longer  is  a  law  which  applies 
to  everyone  but.  rather,  to  fewer  and 
fewer,  with  those  on  the  outside  of  the 
law  gaining  ascendancy  insofar  as  their 
numbers  are  concerned. 

Certainly  nothing  affects  the  con- 
sumer more  than  that  which  he  hears 
over  the  electronic  media.  The  consumer 
is  directly  involved  with  radio  stations, 
television  stations,  and  so  forth. 

Clearly,  there  is  no  compelling  ra- 
tionale for  this  exemption.  I  urge  my 
colleague.-;  to  support  this  amendment  to 
assure  the  broad  consumer  interest  is 
fully  and  adequately  served  by  the  pro- 
posed Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  The  amendment  would 
strike  the  exemption  for  license  renewal 
proceedings  before  the  FCC.  The  amend- 
ment should  be  opposed. 

First.  FCC  license  renewal  proceedings 
do  not  bear  a  reasonable  relationship  to 
a  marketplace  transaction  involving 
consumers.  There  Is  no  commerciaj 
transaction  between  a  licensee  and  a 
consumer.  The  proceedings  do  not  affect 
in  a  reasonably  direct  way  a  consumer 
intere-U.  The  exemption  makes  explicit 
what  would  be  the  case  anyway. 

Second.  Even  if  license  renewals  In- 
volved a  consumer  interest,  the  con- 
sumer interest  would  in  all  likelihood  not 
be  substantial  enough  to  justify  ACA  par- 
ticipation. 

License  renewal  proceedings  only  In- 
volve individual  stations  operating  in  a 
limited  market  area.  There  are  8.580 
radio  and  TV  stations  In  the  country. 
PCCs  renewal  of  one  local  station  would 
not  affect  most  consumers. 

Third.  Because  the  exemption  Is  only 
from  the  license  renewal  proceedings  It- 
self, the  exemption  is  actually  very  limi- 
ted. It  Is  not  intended  to  exempt  license 
applications  involving  cable  televi.sjon. 
since  that  does  involve  a  transaction 
between  licensre  and  consumers.  It  does 
not  include  FCC's  regulation  of  advertis- 
ing on  televu^ion  because  the  truth  of  ad- 
vertisements does  substantially  affect 
consumer  interest*.  It  docs  not  Include 
general  rulemaking  procedures  FCC  may 
hold  concerning  any  subject.  It  does  not 
cover  PCCs  regulation  of  long-distance 
telephone  rates. 

The  exemption  In  fact  only  covers  a 

small  percentage  of  the  FCC's  activities. 

Fourth.    Inclusion    of    section    17<e> 

does  not  represent  a  sudden  chMk^e  Jn 

policy.  The  committee  report  on  the  leg- 
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Islation  in   1972  noted— paee  61— that  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 

license  renewal  proceedings  would  tie  ex-  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  Abourt/t          FuiurtsM         Peamn 

empted  because  it  does  not  Involve  a    roll.  Aikm  ooidwtter        Pen 

marketplace        transaction        between  Mr.    MAGNUSON.   Mr.    President,    a  S*ff,'"'            S"Sf'i            Proimire 

licensee  and  viewer.  Simply  In  the  In-  parUamentary  inquiry.  USmi            hISJw.v         S^S« 

terest  of  clarity,  speciflc  wording  to  this  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  Bible                 Hras»»              schweiker 

effect    was    added    when    S.    707    was  ator  will  state  it  Brock                Hughes              scott.  Hu^h 

''™"«<i-                                         ,     ,    ,^  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  many  iyrt.'                jofnnSn           ^wuiumL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Senators  are  not  in  the  Chamber,  and  HairrF. Jr    i/>ns                sparkmin 

Metzenbaimi  amendment  to  strike  sec-  they  will  be  coming  in    The  yeas  and  ^^"^  Ro't'  c.  Mugnuson         Stafford 

tion  17<ei  is  ill  conceived  The  Commit-  nays  have  been  ordered'on  the  amend-  c"°c°h             "Joe'e"            it1?e"nl 

tee  on  Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  ment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio?  ciarii               McOowm         sterenson 

Government  Operations  thoroughly  con-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is  Cotton              Mcintyre           Symington 

sidered  S.  707  and  recognized  the  some-  correct.  Sol"" 

what  unique  aspect  of  Ucensc  renewal  in  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  a  vote  up  or  Dommick 

the  vaft  array  of  Federal  agency  activl-  down,  yes  or  no.  on  the  amendment  Eagietou 

ties.  Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  """""             Pastore 

The  mission  of  the  consumer  advocate  ator  is  correct.  answered  "pbesent' — 3 

is  to  represent  consumers  before  Federal  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll  Htr^m^               Huddieston       T»n 

decisionmaking   agencies.   But   the  in-  The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll.  not  votino-23 

tere5ts  of  consumers  as  defined  in  this  Mr.    HELMS    iwhen    his    name    was  nak.r                E..ti.nd           javiia 

legislation  are  prunarily  concerned  with  culled  1. 1  vote  "present.-  Baih                 rone                 Mcciure 

marlcetplace  activities  or  those  govern-  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (when  his  name  f<^'""°"            oravei               Montoya 

mental  activities  having  a  far  reaching  was  called).  Mr.  President,  as  tlie  holder  Ifd"'""'            Sanke'             perfr 

impact  upon  the  consumer  from  a  broad  of  an  Interest  in  a  broadcast  station  cook"               Hoiungs           Tuniej 

perspective.  wliich  is  licensed  by  the  Federal  Com-  Cranston          Humphrey        wuiian;* 

For  example,  in  the  determination  of  munications   Commission,    I   believe    it  "°''>'"''^'          mouje 

area  natural  gas  rates,  a  Federal  Power  would  be  Inappropriate  for  me  and  a  pos-  So  Mr.  Metzenbaujc's  amendment  was 

Commission  proceeding  would  certainly  sible  conflict  of  interest  to  vote  on  this  rejected. 

be  an  i-ssue  in  which  the  Consumer  Pro-  amendment.  I  will,   consequently,  vote  Mr.    RIBICOFF.    Mr.    President.    I 

tection  Agency  should  be  involved.  A  present."  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board  decision  con-  Mr.    TAFT     (wlien     his     name     wa'i  the  amendment  was  rc;ccted 

cernlng  the  responsibilities  of  air  car-  ciUed  1. 1  vote  "present. '  Mr.  MAGITUSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 

rlers  for  consumer  baggage  claim.'?  would  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce  motion  on  the  table, 

be  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  consumer  that    the   Senator   from   Indiana    iMr.  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

advocate.  And  llie  Federal  Commuiiica-  b.'.yhi,   tiic  Senator  from  Texas    (Mr  agreed  to. 

tious  Commkslon  a  host  of  activities  such  Bcntsen  i  ,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  The  PRE3IDING  OFFICER.  Tiie  bill 

as  the  prime  time  access  rule,  the  ques-  <Mr.      Biben),      the      Senator      from  is  open  to  lurt^.er  amendment. 

Uon  of  advertlsinc  toward  children,  and  Mississippi  <Mr.  Eastundi,  the  Senator  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 

long-distance  telephone  rates  are  cer-  from  Alaska  iMr.  Graveli.  tile  Senator  before  us  today  is  not  new  to  anyone 

tainly  within  the  area  of  Intei-est  of  the  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Harikei,  the  Senator  For  over  a  decade  now  the  Congres.- 

consumer  advocate.  f  rom  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holiinosi,  the  has   considered  various   measures   de- 

But  why  should  the  consumer  advocate  Senator    from    Minnesota    (Mr.    Hon-  signed   to  represent    the  economic  In- 

devote  any  of  his  resources  to  the  390-  phueyi,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  terests  of  consumers, 

watt  radio  station  in  Pasco.  Wash.,  or  InoiryT).  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  Tlurleen  years  ago.   when  President 

the  230-watt  radio  station  in  Spencer.  iMr.  Montoya  >.  the  Senator  from  Utah  John  F.  Kennedy  deUneated  a  consumer 

W.  Va.  With  one-third  o(  all  broadcast  (Mr.  Mossi,  the  Senator  from  California  liiu  of  rights,  he  described  the  plight  of 

licenses  up  for  renewal  each  year,  the  iMr.  Tdnkeyi,  and  the  Senator  from  the  American  consumer  In  this  way : 

Consumer  Protection  Agency  could  spend  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williamsj   are  neces-  Consiimirs.  bv  definition.  Include  tis  all 

all  of  lis  time  in  license  proceedings  hav-  sarily  absent.  niey  are  the  largest  economic  eroup  in  the 

ing  minimal  Impact  on  the  Nation's  con-  I  further  announce  that  the  Senator  •conomy.  affecting  and  sSecCed  by  aimosi 

sumers  and  be  forced  to  avoid  the  vast  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston  i  is  absent  ""''  P"!""^  "n"  private  economic  decision 

array  of  Issues  which  adect  all  of  us.  on  official  business  Two-thirds  or  ait  spending  in  the  economy 

Additionally,  I  would  mention  that  the  I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and  Im,^^,'^?'^''"',  ^li  '"'^  ""  '"t  ""''' 

Conmierce  Committee  has  before  it  at  voimg.  the  Senator  from  Min'nesotaVS-  LTeT."  iv^"CnL''eVwhosT>i;'°  ^ 

this  very  moment  slgmficant  license  re-  Humphrey,  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  orien  not  heid    ^           '                           " 

newai  legislation.  We  have  had  some  50  (Mr.  M(j.ssi  would  each  vote  "nay."  Each  succeeding  generation  hns  eujored 

witiiesses  appear  before  the  committee  Mr.   GRIFFIN.   I  announce   that  the  '>°"i  higher  income  and  a  greater  rarletj'  of 

•  standard 
R'orld  -and. 
I  20  years,  it  aliould  rl.se  an  addl- 

_-  .,.,.„.,  .^u  per  cent. 

^^"L:^'^^'''"'?';^'''''^  I>j«E«,c,V:'th,;-^nati.r   fr^^Ha^JJli  .^^:^l^J\:':i,^^^^^ S!^^ 

readj   enough  advocacy  in  the  area  of  'Mr.  Fonci.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  than  we  can  aTord  inemciency  in  busineju. 

license  renewals  and  that  advocacy  is.  as  (Mr.  Hansen >,  the  Senator  from  Idalio  or  government,  if  consumers  are  ofTered  In- 

11  should  be.  local  in  origin  because  the  <Mr.  McClure',  and  the  Senator  from  '"'°'  products,  if  prices  are  exorbitant,  if 

iiiiie  of  license  renewal  i.s  local  in  scope.  Illinois  (Mr.  PiscYi  rre  necessarily  ab-  ''rugs  are  unsiJe  or  oorthless.  if  tlio  con- 

I     muft     oppose     the     Metzenbaum  sent.  sumer  is  unable  to  choose  on  an  Informed 

amendment.  The  committee  has  properly  I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from  ""^i'^'  ',""  ""^  ","""  "  ^'■•^""'-  '■'»  ^"^"^ 

excluded  a  local  matter  from  the  pur-  New  Yor':  (Mr  Jav:is    is  absent  on  oT  f,""  f "'  """  ^  threatened,  and  tLe  na- 

Mew  of  this  agency.  And  to  do  other»"e  -ial  basiness  """"  '^"'T'  '""'"■  °''  ""  °"'"  '^"'• 

Cp'^to'^tpV-'eirr ''^^''''4°"^'    ■  Ti^St  was  announced-yea,  ,7.    '^S^TS.^lZ^i^^^.^^^r;^  ^l^ 

^l    J^'ilf^i,""^  consumers-  hiterest.     nays  ^1.  as  follows:  the  weil-bemg  of  most  t»rauies  than  eqniva- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour                                  iVoIMT...  i  lent  efforls  to  raise  their  mcomc' 

Of  4  having  .-.riived,  under  the  previous                                ,..,11  "■■ '  „     -       j     »   ,     . 

ord(?r  the  pending  question  is  on  agi-ec-                              -iEAS-i,  Mr.  President,  last  year,  according  to 

Ing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator     S""!                "'""^              Metcsif  Senate  Antiti-ust  Subcommittee  reports, 
from  Ohio      "'"'""'"'  °'  ^"*  ^"="°'     ^^'             H«'t  „             Metrenbnurn        Americans  lost  a  toUl  of  more  than  »7 

^"""            g°ean«v           JSS"  billion  paid  Out  for  automobiles  repaired 

cbUes              .Mansfield          weicker  Improperly,  unnecessarily,  or  not  at  all. 

McC.eiiM  Fmirte*n  blUlon  doHar.'i  a  year  i.s  los; 


~^*.    „(,.,,.„.     v^«w,b    uiic    vwuiiuibb^c  1.41.    vjivAX' 1" Ai^ .    1    Hliuouncc    tnai    ine  """•  iiismrr  iiiL'ouie  ana  a  greater  Vi 

and  we  are  told  by  those  witnesses  not  to  Sirnator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  B\kerI   the  e""'''  and  senlces.  As  a  result  our  i 

cl-.ange  our  license  renewal  requirements  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr  Bellmon*  '^''  "''"^  "  ""  highest  in  the  wor 

because  any  changes  might  reduce  the  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook>'  I? 'l?  Ill'"'  '"   ""               " 

ab.Iity  oi  challengers  to  "advocate"  their  tlie    Senator    from    New    Mexico    (Mr  F„,„,f»t2  L 


Brooke 
Biicltley 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the     £!?f 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.     E°"n 
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simply  because  food  labels  do  not  give 
enough  information  for  the  consumer  to 
get  the  best  buys. 

Anotiier  »7  billion  is  lost  to  price  fix- 
ing in  the  bread  and  dairy  industries. 

These  losses  to  the  individual  con- 
sumer, and  others  Uke  them,  amount  to 
nearly  $200  billion  every  year,  approxi- 
mately $1,000  annually  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  long  knovm  the  problem 
exists;  for  too  long,  we  have  failed  to 
take  decisive  action  in  the  Congress. 

Since  1961,  when  Senator  Estes  Kefau- 
ver  first  introduced  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Department  of  Consumers,  parUamen- 
tary maneuverings  in  the  Congress  have 
consistently  made  it  impossible  for  the 
matter  to  come  to  a  vote  on  the  issues 
at  stake. 

While  I  have  respected  the  views  of 
those  who  opposed  this  legislation,  and  I 
shared  some  of  their  concerns.  I  regret 
very  much  that  these  methods  have  been 
used  to  defeat  it. 

When  legislation  has  received  thor- 
ougli  public  iiearings  over  a  period  of 
years,  been  studied  by  the  appropriate 
committees  for  many  months  before 
being  reported  to  the  Senate,  and  then 
has  been  debaud  at  length  on  the  Senate 
floor,  I  believe  such  legislation  should  be 
voted  up  or  down  on  its  merits. 

At  the  time  of  its  consideration  dur- 
ing the  92d  Congress,  it  appeared  that  a 
great  many  of  the  objections  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  consumer  protection 
agency  were  based  on  what  might  hap- 
pen administratively  rather  than  on  the 
content  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  Itself. 
I  beheve  these  difliculties  have  been 
worked  out  since  then  with  several  fea- 
tures of  the  1972  version  now  removed 
or  modified  in  the  draft  before  us  todav. 
Many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
will  be  addressing  these  speciflc  issues  in 
greater  detail  during  our  debate. 

My  own  concern  is  that  we  set  the 
fundamental  conflict  involved  here  in  its 
proper  perspective. 

In  1784,  in  his  classic  exposition  on 
"The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  Adam  Smith 
addressed  this  conflict  very  clearly  when 
he  wrote: 

The  clamor  and  sophistry  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers  easUy  persuade  .  .  .  that 
the  private  Interest  of  part,  and  of  a  subor- 
dinate pajt  of  the  society,  is  the  general  In- 
terest of  the  whole  .  .  .  consumption  Is  the 
sole  end  and  purpose  of  all  production;  and 
the  interest  of  the  producer  ought  to  be  at- 
tended to.  only  so  far  as  It  may  be  necesMry 
for  promotmg  that  of  the  consumer. 

It  is  clear.  Mr.  President,  that.  In  our 
current  system,  the  balance  has  tipped 
the  other  way.  A  close  relationship  be- 
tween regulatory  agencies  and  regulated 
industries  is  inevitable  in  certain  cases. 
Properly  restrained,  this  close  relation- 
ship is  not  harmful  per  se  to  the  public 
Interest. 

It  is  detrimental  to  the  public  inter- 
est, however,  if  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween a  regulatory  agency  and  a  regu- 
lated industry  is  not  balanced  by  effec- 
tive representation  of  other  affected  in- 
terests. The  consumer's  Bdvo<»cy  role  Is 
addressed  to  correct  this  hnbalance  In 
representation. 

For  too  long,  the  consumer  has  been 


at  the  mercy  of  the  producers  of  goods 
and  services  without  recourse  to  chal- 
lenging quality,  safety,  fraud,  and  other 
injustices. 

In  my  view,  the  way  to  assure  an  ef- 
fective voice  for  consumers  to  challenge 
these  injustices  in  the  regulatory  process 
is  to  create  an  advocate  for  the  consumer 
interest. 

As  my  colleagues  have  clearly  pointed 
out  in  establishing  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  as  a  nonregulatory 
agency,  an  important  distinction  is  in- 
volved. 

Regulatory  activities  consist  of  setting 
and  enforcing  standards  for  the  conduct 
of  individuals  and  business  entities. 

Representation,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
not  a  regulatory  activity.  It  consists  of 
presenting  legal,  economic,  scientific  and 
other  types  of  evidence  to  a  decision- 
maker, but  does  not  consist  of  making 
the  ultimate  decision. 

The  Consumer  Prot«ction  Agency  pro- 
posed in  this  legislation  has  no  authority 
to  oveiTUle  the  decisions  of  any  other 
agency. 

It  has  no  authority  to  alter  any  other 
agency's  regulatory  authority. 

It  has  no  authority  to  initiate  a  ju- 
dicial proceeding  for  the  enforcement  of 
any  other  agency's  authority. 

The  legislation  neither  grants  to  the 
CPA  any  regulatory  authority  taken 
from  any  existing  agency,  nor  does  it 
change  any  of  the  substantive  law  which 
regulatory  agencies  apply. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  not  be  in  public 
life  today,  were  it  not  for  my  frustra- 
tion, years  ago,  over  the  failure  of  a 
State  regulatory  agency — the  Commerce 
Commission— to  give  a  fair  shake  to  the 
statewide  association  of  independent 
truckers  which  I  headed,  at  the  time.  I 
was  told  that  if  I  did  not  Uke  the  way 
the  Commission  was  run,  I  should  run 
for  a  commissioner's  post,  myself,  and 
change  it. 

My  own  experience  has  shown  me  that 
regulatory  agencies— by  the  very  nature 
of  their  task  must  consider  the  entire 
public  interest.  As  a  consequence,  they 
Iwcome  almost  exclusively  involved  in 
the  overall  picture,  without  sufficient  at- 
tention to  individual  needs  and  prob- 
lems. 

To  coimterbalance.  we  must  assure 
every  citizen  adequate  representation  in 
the  decisionmaking  process. 

We  must  guarantee  a  way  for  letting 
the  voices  of  ordinary  people  be  heard. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  aU-eady  de- 
layed too  long.  It  is  time  we  recognize 
and  act  on  the  long-neglected  interest  of 
the  individual  citizen,  the  individual 
consiuner. 

The  minority  views  filed  with  S.  707 
have  suggested  that  the  concept  of  con- 
sumer advocacy  is  one  whose  time  has 
come  and  gone. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  to  assure 
individual  rights  an  equal  voice  in  the 
arena  of  conflict  with  collective  rights  Is 
a  concept  whose  ascendancy  began  with 
the  founding  of  this  Nation  200  years  ago. 
I  commend  my  coUeagues  for  bringing 
before  us  for  action  that  I  believe  to  be 
a  major  legislative  step  forward  in  pro- 
tecting the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
individual  American. 


It  is  my  deep  hope  that  we  will,  at  last, 
be  able  to  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  alter- 
native proposals.  The  American  people 
deserve  and  have  a  right  to  know  where 
we  stand  on  this  ftmdamental  issue. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  S.  707  rep- 
resents what  I  hope  will  be  the  success- 
ful culmination  of  a  legislative  process 
that  began  m  earnest  in  the  Senate  in 
1970.  As  many  of  my  colleagues  will  re- 
call, that  was  the  year  a  blU  to  establish 
an  independent  constmier  protection 
agency  and  a  council  of  consumers  in 
the  'White  House  was  passed  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  74  to  4. 

Since  that  time,  a  great  deal  of  meticu- 
lous, persistent  eH^ort  has  been  expended 
by  many  highly  motivated  people  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  in  hammering  out  a 
balanced  bill  that  accommodates  the 
wide  range  of  interests  represented  in 
consumer  affairs.  I  believe  S.  707  is  such 
a  bill  and  deserves  the  best  efforts  of  all 
the  Members  of  this  great  Imdy  in  mak- 
ing whatever  further  refinements  are 
necessary  to  achieve  the  level  of  support 
that  was  given  its  predecessor  in  1970. 

S.  707  would  create  an  hidependent 
nonregulatory  agency  for  consumer  ad- 
vocacy that  would  serve  as  an  advo- 
cate of  consumer  interests  before  other 
Federal  agencies  and  the  courts — it 
would  have  no  regulatory  powers.  In  my 
opinion,  if  properly  administered,  it 
should  have  a  positive,  beneficial  effect 
on  Government,  consumer,  and  business 
institutions. 

The  needs  of  the  consumer  that  would 
be  served  by  an  Agency  for  Consumer 
Advocacy— ACA— are  readily  imder- 
stood,  weU  recognized,  and  highly  pub- 
licized. The  fact  that  passage  of  this  bill 
would  give  consumers  a  spokesman  in 
many  governmental  decisionmaking 
processes  which  affect  their  health,  safe- 
ty and  economic  well-being  is  of  great 
comfort  to  many  of  our  citizens.  This 
is  especially  true  for  those  who  feel  help- 
less and  frustrated  because  there  has 
Iwen  no  effective  means  of  obtaining  rep- 
resentation before  the  decisionmakers  in 
Government. 

What  is  not  so  ea.dly  understood,  well 
recognized,  or  highly  pubUclzed  is  that 
S.  707  would  benefit  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
business  institutions  of  this  country. 

There  has  been  a  great  loss  of  faith 
In  our  regulatory  agencies.  They  hava 
been  criticized  and  maligned,  sometimes 
unfairly,  because  of  the  complex  bur- 
densome processes  that  have  thwarted 
the  consumer  in  getting  his  position  rep- 
resented in  regulatory  proceedings.  The 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  would 
counteract  much  of  this  criticism  by 
providing  a  responsible  representation 
of  the  consumer  interests.  It  would  pro- 
vide the  agencies  a  channel  for  clarify- 
ing and  simplifying  the  various  complex 
aspects  of  consumer  interests.  Citizens 
would  then  know  that  both  the  busi- 
ness and  consumer  sides  of  the  story  were 
considered  in  the  decisions  of  regula- 
tory agencies. 

Most  business  people  and  the  organi- 
zations representing  them  have  given 
Uttle  recognition  to  the  potential  of  the 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  as  a 
positive  force  for  their  long-term  inter- 
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esi5.  In  the  first  place,  the  drafters  of 
this  legislation  have  embodied  many 
safeguards  to  assure  that  the  rights  of 
persons  in  prirate  enterprise  are  not  im- 
fairly  injured  by  any  action  the  agency 
takes.  The  disclosure  of  information  re- 
ceived from  another  agency,  trade  secrets 
or  confidential  business  information,  and 
iiiformation  which  would  violate  privi- 
leged relations  is  prohibited.  Also,  trans- 
mission of  consumer  complaints,  inter- 
vention in  court  aciion.s.  and  release  of 
product  information  by  the  ACA  are  all 
:-iUbject  to  strict  requirements  designed 
to  assuie  fan-ness  to  aSected  persons. 
Finally,  the  fear  that  the  agency  will  be- 
come a  bureaucratic  mon.'ster  is  addressed 
by  a  limited  budget  and  a  requirement 
that  the  General  Accoimting  Office  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  an  evaluation  of 
the  agency  operations  within  36  months 
after  passa^^e  of  this  legislation.  This  will 
afford  Congress  the  opportunity  of  criti- 
cally appraising  the  extent  to  wliich  its 
objectives  have  been  carried  out  betoi-e 
authorizing  additional  appropriations 
for  the  agency. 

On  the  positive  side,  consumers  who  do 
not  fe«l  suspicious  of  business  and  gov- 
ernment— who  do  not  feel  shut  out  and 
unrepresented  in  government  proceed- 
mgs  that  affect  their  pocketbooks.  well- 
being,  and  livelihood,  will  be  better  eas- 
terners of  the  businesses  of  this  country 
who  are  trjing  to  serve  them  well.  The 
tnist  engendered  by  this  relationship  will 
undoubtedly  contnbutc  to  better  eco- 
nomic results  for  business.  Another  bene- 
fit of  the  Agency  for  Con^sumer  Advocacy 
for  business  will  result  from  the  fact  that 
unfounded  misleading  charges  made  in 
the  name  of  the  consumer  by  uninformed 
or  irresponsible  parties  will  not  lone  sur- 
vive when  subjected  to  the  objective 
evaluation  that  will  be  possible  by  the 
agency. 

Mr.  Edward  I>>nnell.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Montgomery  Ward,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration a  year  ago  suggested  that — 

For  business  to  bIwbvs  oppose  whatever 
coDsumers  or  their  representatives  propose. 
strains  the  credibility  of  our  pubUc  state- 
ments  that  for  its  the  consumer  always  come-i 
first.  .  .  .  We  are  provlduig  the  AmeriCAn 
public  with  the  mo&t  efficient.  respoii.<itble 
and  protective  marketing  system  m  the 
world.  Tet  we  believe  It  can  be  further  Im- 
proved. Bccau&e  of  this  belief  we  have  sup- 
ported such  consumer  legislation  as  the 
Agency  for  Constimer  Advocacy  Agency  bill. 
truth  in  tending,  the  warranty-guaranty  blil. 
and  the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code. 

I  believe  this  same  viewpoint  is  shared 
by  other  business  leaders  who  have  sup- 
ported consumer  protection  legislation. 

A  few  days  ago.  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer. 
the  President's  Consumer  Adviser,  re- 
leased what  she  described  as  one  of  the 
mast  important  public  statements  she 
has  made  in  her  5-year  tenure  in  ofBce. 
Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  the  basis 
of  the  support  for  the  Asency  for  Con- 
sumer Advocacy  by  the  President's  Ad- 
viser on  Consumer  Affairs  is  highly  sig- 
nificant. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  tune.  It  will  be  noted  in  Mrs. 
Knatier's  statement  that  the  reference  is 
to  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency— 
CPA.  This  name  was  changed  to  Agency 


for  Consumer  Adxocacy  by  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  707. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  pleased  to  lend  my 
support  tb  this  legislation,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  benefits  its  passage  will 
bring. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Virginia  H.  Knauer.  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  consumer  Affairs,  today  re- 
leased the  followiug  statement  on  legislation 
to  establish  n  Cons\imer  Protection  Agency; 

"Soon  the  Senate  begins  its  debate  on 
legislation  to  establish  a  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency.  It  is  the  most  Important  con- 
sumer matter  to  come  before  the  Congress  In 
the  five  years  I  hare  served  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Consumer  Advisor.  It  is  the  flrst 
answer  by  Congrei^  to  years  of  crUkri-sm  by 
Congress  tliat  government  agencies  too  often 
do  not  adequately  reflect  consumer  In- 
terCiitK. 

I  believe  that  if  the  CPA  becomes  a  realitv, 
it  win  have  a  profound,  positive  effect  for 
the  public  oi\  government,  consimier,  and 
business  InstttutloikS.  It  wUI  be  a  problem- 
solving  force  for  the  consumer,  undertaking 
programs  and  making  retommendatlous  to 
resolve  or  minimize  some  of  the  major  prob- 
lems facing  the  puWic,  such  as  Inflation.  My 
reasons  for  these  beliefs  are  as  follows: 

The  CPA  triit  be  a  tremendous  aid  to  o,ir 
regulatory  agencies.  The  CPA  will  tkX  be  a 
Tcgulator.  It  uill  not  have  any  enforcemeni 
poicers.  It  Kill  not  take  auay  the  decviion- 
making  parers  of  goiemment  regulatory 
agencies.  It  will  help  the  agenciv.i  listen  to 
consumers. 

Our  agencies  too  often  liave  been  under 
attack  for  lack  of  cohesive  consumer  con- 
tributions to  their  basic  decision-making 
process.  Critics  have  said  that  the  legal  ma- 
chinery of  consumer  participation  is  much 
too  complex  to  be  used  to  advan'^ige  by  the 
average  consumer  In  a  regulatory  proceed- 
ing; that  the  individual,  lu  contrast  to  busi- 
ness, Is  at  a  basic  disadvantage  in  becoming 
aware  of  and  gaining  access  to  the  kinds  of 
public  policy  considerations,  data,  and  in- 
formation vital  to  his  or  her  interest;  and 
that,  unlike  the  business  community,  the 
average  individual,  limited  by  lack  of  fimds, 
time,  and  information,  cannot  without  help 
overcome  the  cumbersome  and  burdensome 
steps  needed  to  participate  In  a  regulatory 
proceeding. 

Our  regulatory  agencies  today  receive 
manv  letters  from  the  public  which  arc 
emotional  and  filled  with  rhetoric.  The 
agencies  understand  this:  they  do  not  expect 
the  average  cUlaen  to  be  an  economist,  an 
engineer,  a  lawyer,  or  whatever  other  spe- 
cialist la  needed  to  conrmient  effectively  on 
an  Issue.  Further,  emotional  arguments  are 
Important  in  understanding  the  temper  and 
the  desires  of  the  public:  but  they  are  not 
effective  substitutes  for  the  type  of  com- 
plex problem-solving  recommendations  the 
agencies  ueed  and  wUl  get  through  a  CPA 
staffed  with  the  specialists  necessarv  lor 
iLnowledgeable  represeutatlon.  CPA  will  be 
able  to  make  those  recommendations  and 
thus  help  the  rcKulatory  agencies  focus  on 
the  central  Issues  of  importance.  Thtis.  the 
CPA  will  be  a  unifying  and  orderly  force. 

Any  one  given  consumer  issue  may  Involve 
various  consumer  interests.  However,  a  spe- 
cific regulatory  agency  may  be  Congrcitalon- 
aUy  directed  to  emphasize  one  of  the.w  Inter- 
ests. In  important  program  areas  such  ns 
energy,  pollution,  housing,  food,  or  drugs, 
where  more  than  one  agency  is  working  on 
different  but  related  aspects  of  a  single  prob- 
lem area,  CPA  would  be  a  imique  repository 
for  a  wide  range  of  consumer  views  and  con- 
cerns. It  will  thus  be  able  to  present  a  broad 
aod  balanced  point  of  view  and  will  provide 
an  efficient  economical  means  of  channel- 
ing xsrlous  complex  aspects  of  consumers' 


interp'it.-:,    where   no   such   means   currently 
exist. 

CP.4  hill  be  an  aid  to  thoic  instifutionji 
now  vorking  on  behalf  oj  the  consumer. 

CPA  will  be  of  incalculable  value  in 
stimulating  the  basic  research  and  anolysin 
needed  to  set  priorities  for  the  consumer 
movement  as  a  whole.  Some  consiuner  groups 
today  are  highly  sophisticated,  others  artf 
luesperienced  in  ilie  problem-solving  proc- 
ess. CPA  will  act  as  an  aid  to  these  organl- 
zallona.  giving  them  a  vehicle  they  do  not 
have  today. 

CP*i  will  do  'vvrh  to  hrip  b(i.sinr.«  in- 
sutntions. 

Business  reprcnentatives  have  made  tlje 
point  over  and  over  again  that  they  suffer 
from  too  much  government  regulations,  from 
rule  proceedings  too  narrowly  based,  and 
tliat  in  many  cases  competition  can  solve 
consumer  problems  more  effectively  than 
regulation.  CPA  should  be  able  to  ask  bard 
questions  and  hopefully  provide  recom- 
mendations as  to  where  regulation  can  be 
removed  to  benefit  the  consumer  by  allow- 
ing tiie  free  market  to  operate.  It  cou  act 
to  btrengtbea  business  incentives  to  make 
maximum  use  of  efflctent  cost-saving  tech- 
nologies and  standards. 

For  those  areas  of  the  economy  whert- 
some  regulation  must  take  the  place  of 
competition.  CPA  should  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  types  of  analysis  and  data 
available  to  assist  in  dltHcult  pricing  and 
rate-making  decisions  made  by  the  regula- 
tory agencies.  These  pricing  and  rate-making 
decisions  have  a  profound  effect  on  busl- 
ne.'^  as  well  as  consumer  costs.  A  slgnlflcont 
number  of  the  price  and  output  decisions 
in  the  economy  are  made  through  forces  of 
regulation  rather  than  competition.  A  strong! 
consumer  voice  in  seeing  that  the  determ- 
inants for  agency  decisions  are  fair  and 
equitable,  cannot  help  but  benefit  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole. 

CPA  uill  be  a  poirer/ul  force  ogaixut  m.T/or 
con.%utner  problems  sttch  at  inflation. 

CPA  will  help  agencies!  identify  areas  of 
the  economy  where  lack  of  competition 
contributes  to  inflation:  it  wlU  help  facili- 
tate public  understanding  of  price-quality 
options  in  promoting  competition:  and  it 
will  asEi!>t  agencies  in  developing  proposaU 
to  attack  inflation  through  Increased  com- 
petition. 

CPA  will  help  agencies  identify  outmoded 
rules  that  should  be  eliminated  or  modified 
to  better  combine  consumer  protection  with 
increased  economies,  productivity,  and  ef- 
ficiency. 

CP.A  will  work  with  the  agencies  to  develt^ 
their  anll-lnflation  programs.  As  an  example. 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  tJrban  De- 
velopment has  expressed  concern  about  the 
lack  of  a  requirement  for  advance  disclosure 
of  settlement  and  closing  coste  and  about 
the  prevalence  of  referral  fees,  kickback.'^. 
rebates,  and  unearned  fees  that  odd  to  con- 
suniers'  costs.  An  effective  program  to  elim- 
inate the.se  ubtises  would  be  an  inflation 
deterrent,  and  an  aid  to  buyers  and  sellers  of 
homex. 

By  being  a  powerful  forf'e  against  fraud 
and  deception,  the  CPA  could  act  against  In- 
flAtion  by  saving  the  consumer  valuable 
Uollar>. 

The  CPA  win  help  consumers  fight  Infla- 
tion through  sponsoring  research  that  will 
aid  in  obtaUUng  higher  quality,  more  rele- 
vant Information  about  the  key  character- 
istics of  the  products  they  purchase.  CPA 
could  sponsor  studies  of  factors  lu  product 
performance  and  durability  which  will  help 
consumers  make  more  sensible  choices  about 
key  budget  decisions. 

The  CPA  could  help  to  increase  support 
for  needed  and  effective  programs  and  help 
the  .\dminU,iiatlon.  Congress,  and  the  public 
Idcnrify  programs  that  are  not  coet  elTectlvC- 
The  CPA  tcill  be  a  leader  in  proriding  C9- 
sentiaj  rortsitmer  education  and  information. 
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One  major  problem  In  toda^'a  complex 
marketplace  relates  to  the  lack  of  consumer 
education. 

Helena  Z.  Lopata,  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Sociology  at  Loyola  University 
In  Chicago.  In  her  book.  OcCM-pation  House- 
iHfe,  published  the  results  of  a  five-year 
study  of  women  at  all  economic  levrts.  One 
major  finding  was  the  sense  of  frustration 
women  felt  because  they  had  not  been  taught 
how  to  cope  with  the  modern  marketplace. 
In  short,  we  are  taught  how  to  earn  money 
but  not  how  to  manage  It. 

CPA  will  be  able  to  promote  and  provide 


ent,  nonregulatory  consumer  protection 
agency  emerged  during  the  past  decade 
as  a  solution  to  the  massive  problems 
facing  consumers,  despite  the  numerous 
laws  designed  to  protect  them.  A  strong 
feeling  has  grown  up  that  American  so- 
ciety has  not  been  placing  a  high  enough 
priority  on  consumer  considerations  in 
making  determinations  about  the  public 
interest,  and  that  agencies  responsible 
for  administering  consumer  laws  have 
generally   been   IneBfective   in   carrying 


educational  and  Informational  programs  to     out  their  full  responsibilities.  This  gen 
help  flU  this  void.  eral  feeling  of  frustration  and  helpless 


CPA  is  mandated  to  help  resolve  indtvid- 
nal  consumer  complaints. 

One  of  the  most  frustrating  problems  for 
the  consumer  Is  to  have  a  legitimate  com- 
plaint about  a  product  or  service  and  not  l>e 
able  to  do  anything  about  it.  Regulatory 
agencies  have  been  unjustly  criticized  for 
not  resolving  the  Individual's  complaint,  a 
role  for  which  they  were  not  designed.  The 
CPA  will  be  a  powerful  ally  In  this  regard, 
taking  steps  to  Insure  that  the  proper  agency 
or  the  top  management  of  a  nrm  Is  aware  of 
the  consumer's  problem.  CPA  will  also  work 
with   business   to  establish   voluntary  com' 


ness  on  the  part  of  consumers  Is  at- 
tributable in  large  part  to  two  major 
factors.  First,  Industry  has  the  resources 
to  secure  the  best  advocates  to  represent 
them  in  agency  proceedings  while  the 
consumer  does  not  and  thus  goes  largely 
unrepresented.  And  second,  the  highlv 


sion — in  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
party  that  participates  in  Federal  agency 
proceedings. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  Act 
will  simply  assure  that  all  parties  af- 
fected by  our  Federal  regulatory  system 
will  be  represented  in  the  decisionmak- 
ing process.  It  will  also  assure  that  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  have  access  to  all 
points  of  view  in  formulating  their  de- 
cisions. Such  legislation  will  stimulate 
an  open  and  sincere  Government  re- 
sponse to  the  general  public  Interest 
rather  than  narrow  special  interests. 
This  should  be  the  goal  of  all  public 
policy. 


DEATH  OP  LARRY  SCHNEIDER 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  sev- 


.„„„, J        ..    _.    -; —  -— — ■  eral  weeks  ago,  the  cause  of  motor  ve- 

spimtered  authority   for  administering  hide  safety  and  the  Nation  suffered  a 

consumer  laws  has  resulted  in  a  lack  of  serious    setback.    Lawrence    Schneider, 

coordination  among  programs.  The  bill  Cliief   Counsel   of   the   Department   of 

«nich  is  before  us  today  addresses  both  Transportation's      National      Highway 

„.,  ,„....     "^lese  problems.  It  would  create  an  inde-  TrafBc  Safety  Administration  collapsed 

piaint-handiing  systems    cPA's  complaint-     P«"dent  consumer  advocate  within  the  on  a  tennis  court  of  a  heart  attack   He 

filing  system  win  be  able  to  provide  an  early-     Federal  Government  to  meet  the  need  for  was  38. 

''"'*■'  <^°<"'<l'"a"on  among  the  various  Larry  Schneider  represented  the  pubUc 

programs  and  to  provide  a  strong  voice  service  ideal  at  its  best.  As  a  vigorous  and 

lor  the  consumer  in  the  administration  relentless  advocate  of  Uie  public  interest, 

. .  .1°  'f"^' .     ,  his  work  contributed  to  saving  the  lives 
At  the  heart  of  this  proposal  lies  the 
basic  issue  of  equity  and  of  efficient,  rep- 
resentative government.  Under  existing 
conditions,  the  Federal  agencies  which 

—  -- — .     make     daily     decisions     allectinir     the  as    v-n 

.Te'^latr'alV'LSL'rro-nfe^yr^^i:     oY^he''Ameri^n"cl*'°"'""i^  "^i^'"«     """T^''  ^'"'"^  "^^^  ""''"  "^^  '^«»' 

eral  urging  the  passage  of  CPA  ?£  "J,^  American  consumer  do  so  without    guidance.  He  is  credited  with  spearhead- 

CPA  should  jrire  much  credibiitfy  to  our    ]!}    "^nent  of  adequate  Consumer  input,     ing  two  precedent-setting  cases  against 

major  institutions.  Consumer  groups  simply  do  not  have  the     the  auto  industry  which  will  save  thou- 

Today,  traditionally,  there  has  been  a  great     resources   which  Other  interest  groups     sands  of  lives.  In  his  most  significant 

have  to  present  their  case  before  Fed-    effort,  Larry's  brilliant  legal  brief  as- 

eral  agencies  and  courts.  As  a  result  '   " 

regulatory  agencies  with  a  responsihU- 

ity  to  protect  consumer  Interests  have 

often   been   unresponsive   to  consumer 

needs.  This  bill   seeks   to  correct  this 

basic  imbalance  in  representation  in  our 

regulatory  process  by  estabUshIng  a  f^d- 


wamlng  system  on  emerging  problems  so  ap- 
propriate action  can  be  Immediately  taken  to 
correct  the  cause. 

CPA  will  be  able  to  proride  a  major  ii,i.«ise 
fo  state  and  local  government  apencies. 

By  acting  as  a  clearing  bouse  and  liaison 
between  the  Federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  CPA  WUI  be  available  to  help 
develop  and  Implement  programs  designed  to 
eliminate  problems  on  the  local  level.  Note. 


of  countless  Americans  who  never  knew 
him.  His  impact  was  felt  far  beyond  the 
important  legal  role  he  played  as  Chief 
Counsel. 
As   Chief   Counsel   for   3   years,   the 


loss  of  faith  in  our  Institutions — most  have 
come  under  criticism  and  attack.  Some  of 
this  criticism  Is  Justified;  some  Is  not.  CPA 
would.  In  effect,  be  a  healing  and  unifying 
force. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  tmiwrtant,  the 
CPA  could  be  a  powerttil  antidote  to  the  poi- 
son of  alienation  and  helplessness  affecting 
many  of  our  citizens.  Too  many  of  our  cltl- 

rens  believe  that  their  pleas  tor  help  or     eral  agency  to  advocate  the  interests  of 
undersundlng  are  unheeded:  that  only  the      Consumers, 
big  and  powerful  can  count  on  effective  and 
responsive  representation;  that  only  the  big 
and  powerful  have  access  to  decision  makers. 

The  United  states  Senate  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  counteract  this  belief — It  can  give 
the  American  public  a  vivid  demonstration 
that  the  Individual  In  America  is  not  the  for- 


The  creation  of  a  consumer  protection 
agency  wiU  remove  the  business  monop- 
oly on  the  decisionmaking  process  and 
restore  consiuner  participation  In  the 
democratic  process.  It  will  not  preclude 

advocacy  on  the  part  of  industry  or  any 

gotten  person— that  he  or  she  Is  represented    Other  inter&'ted  parties.  It  would  Simply 
and  represented  well  .       and  that  with  the     a.ssure  that  the  voice  of  the  consumer  is 


establishment  of  a  CPA.  the  feelings  of  hope 
lessness  and  alienation  no  longer  wUI  have 
reftson  to  exist. 

The  President.  In  his  September.  1973  Mes- 
sage  to  Congress,  called   for  the  establish- 


serted  the  position,  ultimately  adopted  by 
the  court,  that  the  Federal  Government 
could  set  motor  vehicle  safety  standards 
which  advanced  the  state  of  the  art  of 
motor  vehicle  safety  technology.  That 
decision  has  been  the  basis  of  many  of 
the  safety  standards  which  will  save 
lives  in  the  years  to  come. 

Larry's  most  recent  effort  Involved 
the  recall  of  certain  wheels  which  the 
NHTSA  declared  to  be  defective.  Gen- 
eral Motors  disagreed,  arguing  that  there 
was  only  a  problem  when  consumers 
overloaded  the  vehicle.  In  adopting  the 
Government's  position  that  the  manu- 
facturer could  have  foreseen  the  over- 
loading, manufacturers  will  be  held  more 
accountable  for  safety  related  defects  on 
motor  vehicles.  This  will  undoubtedly  ef- 
fect the  ability  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  expeditiously  remove  unsafe  ve- 


also  heard.  In  this  time  of  increasing 

suspicion  and  cynicism  about  the  work- 
ings of  government,  the  Consumer  Pro- 

. _ _„.„..-    <e<;tion  Agency  Act  would  open  up  the    .-.-^ „, .„.».,.  vc- 

ment  of  a  Consumer  Protection  Agencv.  He    '.eaerai  regulatory  system  to  all  points    hides  from  the  Nation's  highways  for 
pr^omjsed  to  work  with  Congress  to  this  end.     o'  view.  In  so  doing,  it  should  do  much     years  to  come.  His  role  as  Chief  Counsel 

;°"'*™  improMng  the  performance  of    extended  far  bevond  litigation  however 

these  agencies  and  restoring  public  con-     " 

fldence  in  the  regulatory  process. 
Much  concern  has  been  expres.^ed  that 

the  enactment  of  this  proposal  will  di; 


which  we  have  been  doing.  We  hope  this 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  compromtse  con- 
tinues. Tlie  Hou.'^e  has  already  passed  a  CPA 
bill. 

Now  I  hope  and  pray  before  the  debate  Is 
over,  the  Senate  wui  have  the  opportunity  to 


vote  on  the  merits  of  a  Consumer  Protection  "'P'  '""  orderly  operation  of  govern- 
ment and  unduly  Interfere  with  legiti- 
mate business  relationships.  I  do  not  tie- 
lleve  that  this  would  be  the  case.  TTie 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  has  no 
regulatory  powers.  It  will  be  an  advocate. 
The  CPA  will  not  be  able  to  compel  an- 
other agency  to  take  any  action,  or  make 


Agency. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  8.  707. 1  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment in  support  of  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  Act. 


Legislation   to   create    an   Independ-    any  decision.  Its  power  lies  in  persua 


He  was  an  active  force  in  pressing  for 
amendments  to  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act,  Including  one  which  will  require 
manufacturers  to  remedy  defects  at  no 
cost  to  the  consumer.  In  addition,  he 
played  an  active  and  creative  role  In  de- 
veloping and  molding  NHTSA  policy  on 
future  rulemaking  endeavors.  His  years 
at  the  NHTSA  made  him  a  source  of 
stability  and  consistency  In  an  agency 
with  frequent  personnel  changes. 

^Vhile  Larry  was  a  champion  of  the 
auto  ssfety  program,  he  also  approached 
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his  task  with  fairness  and  level-headed- 
ness.  He  was  sensitive  to  human  needs, 
but  he  also  was  aware  of  the  economic 
and  political  realities  of  the  industry  he 
1  emulated.  As  such  he  constantly  strove 
lo  strike  a  balance  among  the  compet- 
iiig  interests  and  to  keep  on  program  on 
an  even,  steady  keel. 

His  outstanding  efforts  atthe  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  were  twice  rec- 
ognized. In  1972,  he  received  the  Secre- 
tary's Award  for  Meritorious  Achieve- 
ment. The  year  before,  he  was  given  the 
Administrator's  Award  for  Exceptional 
Achievement.  Prior  to  joining  the  safety 
agency  in  1968.  Larry  engaged  in  private 
law  practice  and  served  in  the  Justice 
Departments  appellate  section  under  At- 
torney General  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

While  I  and  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee  will  miss  him,  Larry 
left  behind  his  wife.  Susan,  and  their 
three  children.  David,  Anne,  and  Jeffery. 
To  them.  I  express  my  most  sincere  con- 
dolences. 


PROPOSED  STUDY  OF  PUGET 
SOUND 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  on 
July  11,  Mr.  Richard  S.  Page,  executive 
director  of  the  Municipality  of  Metro- 
politan Seattle— METRO— testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  State.  Justice.  Commerce,  and 
the  Judiciar>'.  Mr.  Page's  testimony  was 
an  excellent  and  detailed  exposition  of 
the  tremendous  importance  of  Puget 
Sound,  of  METRO'S  ongoing  and  very 
successful  efforts  to  retain  the  Sound's 
environmental  integrity,  and  of  what 
METRO  is  now  doing,  in  coordination 
with  State  and  Federal  agencies,  to  pro- 
tect the  Sound.  METRO'S  record  in  nro- 
tecting  Puget  Sound  is  one  which  I  be- 
lieve other  Senators  may  well  wish  to 
review.  Consequently,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  President,  that  Mr.  Pages 
statement  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  belni^  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
TtSTiMo.Nif   at   Richard  S.   Paoe.  Executive 

Director.  M'  siripALrrv  op  MKTROlHJL^!^w 

StATTLE 

My  name  is  Rlchnrd  S.  Pr.ge  I  am  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Municipality  of  Metro- 
politon  Sefittle.  I  om  appearing  before  you 
today  to  ask  for  Increased  and  accelerated 
fuiidinc;  support  for  the  National  Ocean- 
ographic  and  Atmospheric  Administration's 
(NOAAtt)  proposed  svudy  of  Puget  Sound — 
properly  kaown  aa  the  Puget  Sound  Marine 
Ecosystems  Analysis  iMESAj  project. 

The  Administration's  budget  request  for 
FY  1975  Includes  »300.000  to  help  design  a 
comprehen'ive,  multi-year  sturtv  of  Puget 
Sound,  the  larpe^t  estuary  in  the  continental 
United  States.  The  design  work  has  basically 
been  completed  by  NOAA,  Metro  and  the 
WaKhiitgtoi)  State  Department  of  Ecology. 
Therefore,  we  urge  you  jo  approve  a  total  of 
93  7  million  in  FTf75  to  fund  the  first  full 
year's  Jitudy  effort.  NOAA  estimates  the  study 
<  an  be  completed  in  four  to  five  years  for  ap- 
proximately $IS8  million-,  however,  the  ma- 
jority of  data  needed  by  Metro  will  be  gen- 
erated in  the  first  two  to  three  years. 

KOAA  had  planned  to  begin  a  Puget  Sound 
project  In  PY76.  We  strongly  recommend  a 
fiscal  1975  project  beginning  because  of  the 
urgent  need  for  wise  management  decisions 
by  government  officials  at  all  levels  and  by 


private  companies.  The  need  for  Immediate 
action  Is  especially  grave  since  Puget  Sound 
will  probably  receive  oU  shipments  from 
Alaska  In  the  near  future. 

A  HATIONAl.  BESOtntCE 

Puget  Sound  Is  a  unique  national  re- 
source— three  times  as  large  as  any  estuary 
in  the  continental  United  States.  It  Is  a 
kind  of  Utopia  for  the  recreational  sailor  and 
outdoor  enthusiast :  it  has  miles  and  miles 
of  low-den5lty  and  undeveloped  shoreland; 
Its  estuarlne  and  fisheries  resources  have 
been  assigned  a  monetary  valuation  of  9700 
million,  but  in  this  day  of  rapidly  depleting 
fisheries,  reserves  are  actually  Invaluable; 
and  its,  water  quality  Is  becoming  unique 
in  the  world.  The  northern  Sound  has  an 
abundance  of  natural  re.'iources  ao  precious 
to  the  nation  that  we  can't  really  attach 
dollars  to  their  worth. 

We  are  in  a  period  when  pressures  on  pub- 
lic agencies  and  private  industries  are  com- 
ing together  simultaneously  to  produce 
decisions  which  could  commit  at  least  ftl 
bUUon  worth  of  public  and  private  invest- 
ments in  facilities  around  the  Sound.  These 
facilities  may.  If  wisely  based,  provide  for 
continued  quality  and  environmental  pro- 
tection of  the  Sound.  Or.  these  massive 
Investments  could  contribute  to  the  degra- 
dation  of   this  magnlftcent  body  of  water. 

Those  decisions  must  be  made  within  the 
rext  two  years  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  Sounds  geographic  location  makes  it 
tt-i  inevitable  transportation  corridor  for 
AUir;kan  oil. 

The  Sound  is  at  least  three  times  deeper 
than  any  harbor  in  the  United  States,  mak- 
ing ic  one  of  the  few  harbors  in  the  world 
rapcble  of  accommodating  the  new  deep- 
hulled  super  transports. 

Metro  and  other  municipal  sewerage 
agencies  discharging  into  the  Sound  must 
make  decisions  required  by  the  1972  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  regard- 
ing water  pollution  control  facilities  which 
will  cost  more  than  S600  million  over  the 
next  ten  years. 

The  Sound  is  one  of  the  last  areas  In  the 
United  States  with  large  tracts  of  shoreland 
still  available  for  recreational  and  Industrial 
development. 

Decisions,  then,  must  be  made  about  the 
transportation  of  0)1  and  the  Installation  of 
racUKles  for  handling  the  oil  traffic.  Deci- 
sions must  be  made  about  the  construction 
ui  adequate  port  facilities  for  handling  the 
(f:>ep-hulled  super  transports  and  for  dredg- 
ii.g,  etc.  of  intcr-tldal  w*aters  to  accommo- 
date those  port  facilities.  Decisions  must  be 
made  about  the  kinds  of  water  pollution 
control  treatment  processes  and  facilities 
required  to  protect  the  fine  quality  of  the 
Soui.d's  waters.  And  decisions  must  be  made 
about  potential  development  along  its 
■  ''^orc-:  and  estuaries. 

NEED  FOR  snnjv 

These  multl-mllUon  dollar  decisions,  which 
cuuld  have  an  irretrievable  Impact  on  the 
Sound,  will  be  based  more  upon  speculation 
than  on  Iniormatlon  if  a  comprehensive 
MESA-lype  study  Is  not  undertaken  Imme- 
diately. 

The  MESA  project  Is  essential  to  give  us 
more  Information  about  the  Sound's  physical 
characterLstlcs.  its  biological  and  marine 
re-ources,  and  its  chemical  characteristics 
before  we  make  costly  and  Irretrievable  com- 
mitments v-hich  could  degrade  its  environ- 
mental quality.  For  example,  we  don't  know 
which  nutrients,  metals  or  other  contaml- 
nanta  are  threatening  its  water  quality.  We 
don't  know  enough  about  Its  flow  charac- 
teristics and  we  don't  have  the  baseline  data 
we  need  to  understand  Its  eco-system  <x  to 
a.<^ess  potential   impacts  on  that  system. 

The  proposed  MESA  project  would  provide 
us  witli  that  Information.  But  this  scientific 
eiTort  must  be  accelerated  If  the  Information 
Is  To  be  most  timely  for  public  and  private 
decision  makers. 


COMPLEMENTS  OTHER  ETTORTS 


The  MESA  project  would  also  provide 
needed  coordination  for  smaller  specialized 
studies  that  are  already  funded  or  underway. 
The  State  Department  of  Ecology  is  embark- 
ing on  a  €500.000  Puget  Sound  baseline  study 
In  anticipation  of  Increased  oil  transport 
activity  in  Puget  Sound.  There  are  also 
smaller,  but  very  important,  studies  under- 
way on  highly  specialized  aspects  of  the 
Sound's  characteristics.  Many  are  being  con- 
ducted by  the  University  of  Washington; 
others  by  other  federal,  state  and  local  agen- 
cies. These  studies  must  be  coordinated  so 
that  they  can  complement  and  supplement 
one  another  If  they  are  to  provide  the  kind 
of  iiiformation  required  for  environmentally 
eJecilve  decision  making. 

We  believe  this  task  requires  an  agency 
like  NOAA  which  has  anmssed  scientific, 
technical  and  analytical  expertise  to  effec- 
tively manage  the  coordination  effort  that 
the  MESA  project  would  provide.  In  addi- 
tion, we  believe  that  It  Is  essential  that  the 
study  be  undertaken  by  an  agency  like  NOAA 
with  no  direct  Interest  in  the  decisions  such 
a  study  might  Influence. 

METRO'S  INTEREST  IN    STCDT 

The  Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Seattle 
(Metro)  Is  the  largest  of  several  municipal 
sewerage  agencies  along  the  Sound  which 
have  an  immediate  and  urgent  need  for  re- 
sults from  the  MESA  study  because  of  pend- 
ing decisions  regarding  water  pollution  con- 
trol facilities  which  will  cost  more  than  »6O0 
million  in  the  next  ten  years.  Requirements 
of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972  (PL  92~SO0)  necessitate  that 
decisions  be  made  about  construction 
of  those  sewerage  facilities  In  the  next  two 
to  three  years.  These  multi-million  dollar 
water  quaUty  decisions  will  be  based  upon 
limited  information  In  the  absence  of  a 
MCSA-type  study.  We  believe  It  would  be 
Irresponsible  to  make  such  decisions  In  an 
Information  vacuum. 

Ui.TRO  BISTORT  AND  ORGANIZATION 

Metro  provides  sewerage  service  to  14  cit- 
ies. 18  sewer  districts  and  one  private  agen- 
cy In  King  County.  About  900.000  people  liv- 
ing in  a  300-square  mile  area  are  served 
through  its  system  of  Interceptors  and  treat- 
ment plants. 

Metro  was  created  t>ecau8e  of  local  con- 
cern for  the  quality  of  waters  In  the  Puget 
Sound  area.  During  the  late  1950's  a  cttlzen- 
Insplred  effort  succeeded  in  winning  state 
leglf-lation  for.  and  voter  approval  of,  the 
organization  of  Metro  to  finance,  build  and 
operate  a  metropolitan  sewerage  system.  The 
early  program  was  directed  at  eliminating 
two  practices  which  were  then  contributing 
to  water  pollution  In  Puget  Sound,  Lake 
Washington  and  Elliott  Bay.  Those  practires 
were: 

The  discharge  of  treated  effluent,  rich  In 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  from  ten  second- 
nry  treatment  plants  Into  Lake  Washington. 
The  nutrients  were  stimulating  the  growth 
of  algae  In  the  lake  and  beaches  were  closed 
to  swimmers.  The  water  was  turbid  and 
mnladorous. 

The  discharge  of  tens  of  millions  of  gal- 
lons per  day  of  raw  untreated  sewage  into 
the  Duwamish  River.  Elliott  Bay  and  Puget 
Sound.  A  number  of  Puget  Sound  beaches 
were  closed  due  to  the  raw  sewage  outfalls. 

A  clean-waters  plan  prepared  In  1968  de- 
scribed the  sewere^e  services  and  facilities 
necessary  for  the  entire  Lake  Washington- 
Cedar  and  Orecn-Duwamish  River  basins  and 
provided  for  two  goals: 

The  removal  of  all  treatment  plant  dis- 
charges from  Lake  Washington  and  abandon- 
ment of  many  small  treatment  plants  on  Its 
shores: 

Tlie  Interception  of  all  raw  sewage  dis- 
charges Into  Puget  Sound  via  a  system  of 
large  interceptor  lines  around  the  lake,  on 
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both  banks  of  the  Duwamish  River  and  along 
Seattle's  commercial  waterfront.  Elliott  Bay. 
and  the  treatment  ol  this  sewage  In  large 
treatment  plants. 

A  3125  million  ten-year  construction  pro- 
Rfim  begun  in  IMl  was  finished  In  1971 
:.hcad  of  schedule  and  within  two  percent  of 
o.'-lglnat  cost  estimates.  The  program  was  fi- 
n:uiced  almost  entirely  with  local  money. 
r:-ur  new  plants  were  built  to  replace  more 
Than  twenty  small  facilities  and  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  of  Interceptor  tunnels 
and  trunk  sewers  were  constructed.  The  re- 
'jults  were  immediate  and  dramatic  Improve- 
nicuts  in  the  water  quality  of  the  lake  and 
Elliott  Bay.  Beaches  along  the  lake  and  the 
Bound  were  reopened  and  the  Seattle  metro- 
politan area  became  one  of  the  few  In  the 
v.orld  with  an  environmental  success  story 
to  tell. 

Metro's  two  major  treatment  facilities  are 
the  Renton  plant  which  provides  secondary 
treatment  and  chlorlnatlon  with  effluent 
ciiiKharged  Into  the  Duwamish  River,  and  the 
West  Point  plant  which  provides  primary 
treatment  and  chlorlnatlon  with  discharge 
into  Puget  Sound  through  a  deep  outfall 
line  terminating  in  a  600-foot  long  diffuser 
section  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  shore 
in  240  feet  of  deep  water. 

Metro's  West  Point  plant  is  its  largest  with 
A  dry -weather  flow  capacity  of  125  gallons  per 
day  ( mgd ) .  We  also  operate  three  small 
plants  serving  small  drainage  basins  along 
the  Sound — Alltl.  10  mgd;  Carkeek,  a.6  mgd; 
and  Richmond  Beach.  3.2  mgd. 

TREATMENT    REQCOtEMENTS 

Requirements  of  the  1972  Amendment  to 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
would  necessitate  providing  secondary  treat- 
ment of  the  t>-pe  provided  at  our  Renton 
Treatment  plant  at  all  of  our  plants  now  dls- 
chorslng  primary-treated  chlorinated  emuent 
to  the  Sound.  Secondarj-  treatment  Intended 
to  remove  oxygen-demanding  substances 
from  the  effluent  Is  appropriate  for  dis- 
charges Into  oxygen -limited  receiving  waters. 
but  Puget  Sound's  watere  are  abundantly 
rich  in  oxygen.  To  meet  the  1972  require- 
ments would,  therefore,  cost  at  least  $55  mil- 
lion for  secondary  treatment  facilities  which 
would  produce  no  Improvement  In  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Sound's  waters.  The  1972  Act  also 
establishes  a  1983  goal  of  best  practicable 
treatment  (BPT) .  The  locally  elected  offlclals 
who  sit  on  the  Metropolitan  Council,  Metro's 
policy  boortl,  have  taken  the  position  that 
Metro  should  proceed  to  meet  th[>se  1983  re- 
quirements, bypassing  the  inappropriate  sec- 
oiidary  treatment  interim  standards  for  re- 
moval of  oxygen-demanding  substances.  In 
that  way  we  can  tailor  our  treatment  proc- 
esses for  those  four  plants  to  meet  the  real 
water  quality  needs  of  Puget  Sound. 

However,  such  an  approach  Is  predicated 
on  the  assumption  that  sufficient  informa- 
tion about  those  water  quality  needs  will  be 
made  available  to  us  soon  enough  to  make 
rational,  sound  decisions  about  the  real  pa- 
rameters of  "best  practicable  treatment".  We 
are  dependent  upon  the  MFSA  project  for 
that  Information. 

Summary 

When  one  considers  the  public  and  private 
investment  anticipated  for  the  Sound  in  the 
next  ten  years,  the  Justification  for  such  a 
study  is  clear.  Metro  alone  will  spend  up- 
ward of  $300  minion  in  treatment  facilities. 
Additional  investment  by  other  municipal 
dischargers  and  the  industrial  sector  will 
certainly  bring  this  figure  to  more  than  tl 
billion.  In  that  perspective  a  IIS  mUUon 
study  to  provide  information  for  making  tl 
tillion  worth  of  decisions  seems  remarkably 
ci.t-efTectlve. 

We  believe  those  dollars  become  even  more 
cost-ellectlve  when  viewed  In  the  perpectlve 
of  environmental  tradoolTs;  Puget  Sound  Is 


the  Inevitable  transportation  corridor  for 
Alaskan  oil  development;  It  bos  one  of  the 
deepest  harbors  In  the  world  and  la  one  of 
the  few  capable  of  accommodating  the  new 
deep-hulled  super  transports.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  a  kind  of  Utopia  for  the  recrea- 
tional sailor  and  outdoor  enthusiast;  It  bai 
miles  of  low-density  and  undeveloped  shore- 
land;  its  estuarlne  and  fisheries  resources  are 
Invaluable;  and  its  water  quality  Is  of  a 
standard  that  Is  rapidly  becoming  unique  In 
the  world.  The  Sound  has  an  abundance  of 
resources  so  precious  that  w"  can't  really 
attach  dollars  to  their  worth. 

We  trust,  then,  that  the  Committee  will 
conclude  that  the  acceleration  of  the  MESA 
project  for  the  protection  of  the  Sound's 
waters  is  entirely  warranted  and  Indeed 
essential. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  should  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  any 
Senator  has  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
that  he  wishes  to  offer  today  or  whether 
or  not  any  Senator  wishes  to  speak  to  the 
bill. 

If  not,  I  would  be  prepared  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  routine  morn- 
ing business. 


REStJMPTION  OF  RODTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  ROBfeRT  C.  B'TRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  resimie  consideration  of  routine 
morning  business  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
abjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10   A.M.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  In  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^RD.  Mr.  President. 
I  .-suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Mill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legl.'ilative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  tmanlmous  con.'ient  that  following 
the  remarks  of  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  under  the  standing  order  on 
tomorrow,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PERCY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BITRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  tomorrow,  follow- 
ing the  recognition  of  Senator  Robert  C. 
Bird  and  prior  to  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  PERMIT  THE  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  order  for  recopiltlon  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  tomorrow,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  THE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  14592 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
completion  of  routine  morning  business 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
the  military  procurement  authorization 
bill  (H.R.  14592). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RESUMPTION  OP  THE 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  not 
later  than  the  hour  of  3  pjn.  tomorrow. 
the  Senate  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business  iS.  70T . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  trill  convene  at  10  o'clock  a  jn. 
tomorrow.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrdi  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  the  additional 
order  for  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Percy 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  uixin  the  completion  of 
routine  morning  bu.^iness  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  tilll  proceed  tvith  the  coiwldeia- 
tion  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
14592.  the  militar>'  procurement  au- 
thorization bill. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  confer- 
ence report  tomorrow,  time  permitting, 
the  Senate  will  take  up  S.  3792.  a  bill  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969. 
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At  the  horn*  of  3  p.m.  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  debate  the  motion 
to  invoke  cloture  on  the  consumer  pro- 
tection bill. 

At  the  hour  of  4  o'clock,  the  Chair 
will  ask  that  the  roll  be  called  to  estab- 
lish a  quorum,  and  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a  quorum,  or  circa  4:15  p.m.. 
tiie  mandatory  rollcall  vote  will  occur 
on  the  motion  to  Invoke  cloture. 

Senators  will  be  aware,  therefore,  that 
♦here  will  be  at  least  one  rollcall  vote 
tomorrow.  What  ensues  following  the 
vot<  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture 
will  depend  upon  the  outcome  of  that 
vole. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Senate  will  lake 
up  the  bill  mPkiiiR  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Postal 
Service.  H.R.  15544. 

On  Thur.'^day.  the  Senate  will  take  up 
H.R.  15323.  an  act  to  amend  ihe  Atomic 
Energy-  .Act  of  1954.  as  amended;  and  it 
is  al-io  anticipated  that  on  Thursday 
the  Senate  will  take  up  tJie  Public 
Works  Appropriation  bill.  H.R.  15155. 

It  is  possible  tliat  an  additional  ap- 
propriation bill  will  be  ready  for  floor 
action  by  Friday. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Senate  be 
in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  not  en- 
tirely outside  the  realm  of  possibility 
that  another  appropriation  bill  will 
be  ready  for  floor  action  on  Saturday  of 
this  week. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  10  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  '■as  agreed  to:  and  at  4:29 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday.  July  30,  1974,  at  10 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  29.  1974: 

Depastmcnt  or  the  Imtebiok 

Jacic  W.  Carlson,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  S«cretary  of  the  Interior,  vice 
Stephen  Alan  WakeAeld,  resigned. 

Lynn  Adams  OreenwaU,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  director  of  the  US.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.    (New    position) . 

Peceral  Energy  .^d&iinistbation 
WUUam  W.  Gelmer.  cf  Illinois,  to  be  Direc- 
tor, Intergovernmental   and   Regional  Rela- 
tions. Federal  Energy  Administration.  (New 
position) . 

OmcE  OP  Economic  OppoBTUNn-Y 
Bert  A.  OaJIegos,  of  Colorado,  to  he  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
vice  Alvln  J.  Arnett.  resigned. 

PoEEiCH  Claims  Settlement  Comhission 
WUfred  J.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission of  the  t^nlted  States  for  a  term  ot 
3  years  from  October  22.  1973.  vice  Kleran 
O'Doherty,  term  expired. 


Public  Health  Service 
The  following  candidates  for  personnel 
action  in  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regula- 
tion r.: 

FOR    PERMANENr    PROMOTION 

To  be  medical  director 
Donald  E.  Bedingfeld    William  C.  Larsen 
Peter  J.  T.  Beeton         John  P.  Lee.  Jr. 
George  M.  Berg  Charles  O.  Lewallen 

Richard  J.  Bouchard     Donald  P.  MacDonald 
Philip  S.  Brachmnn       John  E.  Manire 
William  A.  Cherry  John  R.  McDonouyh 

Jerome  G.  Green  Joseph  J.  Noya 

Donald  A-  Henderson    John  T.  Schwartz 
Jean  R.  L.  Kerdt  Maurice  E.  Snyder 

Kenneth  H.  Hvati  Rabert  Van  Hoek 

r^UT'.vF.  ?i.  Key.  Jr.        Harry  W.  Weller 

To  be  Acn  ior  su  rgeon 
B'.:hard  P.  Bfites  James  W.  Justice 

Allen  W.  Chcever  DaviU  C.  Kay 

Harold  T.  Conrad  H-^rry  R,  Keiser 

Anthony  N  Damato      Carl  M.  Leventhul 
Roger  A.  Peldman  Robert  N.  Llgo 

J.  Kenneth  Fleshman   Clayton  H.  Mc- 
Donald D.  Funk  Cracken.  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Oriep              George  D.  Moiida 
Joseph  S.  Handler          Will  L.  Nash 
Roger  W.  Haiikell            Charles  H.  Ncllson 
Robc! :  R.  J-\cobsoi 

To   be  surgeon 
Ruin  T.  Takeshlta  Karl  A.  Western 

To   be   dental  director 
Charles  H.  Davis  Thomas  A.  McDermott 

Francis  J.  Kendrlck      George  E.  Mitchell 
Ernest  C.  Leather-        Charles  S.  Stitt.  Jr. 

wood.  Jr.  LawTence  E,  Van  Ktrk, 

James  T.  Lovett  Jr. 

To  be  senior  dental  surgeon 
Lawrence  I.  Carnes       Merlyn  B.  Johnson 
Sherman  L,  Cox  Thomas  L.  Ix>uden 

Charles  O.  Cranford     Leo  N.  McKenzie 
Ronald  Dubner  Robert  E.  Mecklen- 

Glen  D.  Elliott  burg 

T.  Edwin  Evans.  Jr.      Stewart  H.  Rowberry 
John  P.  Ooggins  Lowell  W.  Smith 

Charles  H.  Hayden        Charles  D.  Sneed 
Donald  W.  Johnson 

To  be  dental  surgeon 
Kent  L.  Angerbauer     Dennis  L.  Smedley 
Preston  A.  Littleton,    Larry  J.  WLsman 

Jr.  E.  Walter  Wolford 

David  C.  Schrupp 

To  be  nurse  director 
InvGlda  M.  Artz  Jane  A.  Lee 

Jean  C-  Casey  Marjory  E.  Lewis 

Elizabeth  A  Casper      Audrey  M.  Lindgren 
Elizabeth  Edwards        Agnes  Malec 
Eileen  O.  Hasselmeyer  Shirley  A.  Middleton 
Mary  L  Lane  Mary  T.  Shea 

To   he   senior   nurse  officer 
Norma  J.  Baxter  Lawrence  J.  Welding 

Rita  Chow  Irene  C.  Zynlewlcz 

Jasephlne  J.  Hedrlck 

To  be  nurse  officer 
Ronald  J.  Haberberger  William  J.  Young 
Richard  A.  Llndhlad 

To  be  sanitary  engineer  director 
Paul  H.  Bedrosian  Charles  W.  Northing- 

Edgar  A.  Jeffrey  ton 

Bernd  Kahn  Warren  P.  Smith 

Dean  S.  Mathews  Charles  V.  Wright,  Jr. 

To  be  senior  sanitary  engineer 
Richard  J.  Anderson     John  E.  Regnter 
Robert  O.  Boetrom        Donald  O.  Remark 
Jules  B.  Cohen  Edgar  P.  Seagle 

Donald  P.  Du'3ola  S.  David  Shearer,  Jr. 

John  A.  Eckert  Jay  8.  Sllbanek 

John  A.  Eure  Albert  V.  Soukup 

Oerald  M.  Hansler         Lyle  D.  Thomas 
George  C.  Kent  John  C.  Vlllforth 

Richard  E.  Reavli         Oerald  O.  Vurek 


To  be  sanitary  engineer 
Timothy  J.  Bergtn         Walter  W.  Liberlck.  Jr. 
Wayne  A.  Blackard        Leroy  C.  Reld,  Jr. 
Donald  J.  Dunsmore     Lj^in  P.  Wallace 

To  be  scientist  director 
Adolph  R.  Brazis  Roslyn  Q.  Robinson 

Virgil  R.  Carlson  Kenneth  K.  Takemoto 

Eskin  Huff 

To  be  senior  scientist 
David  Abraham  Burton  R.  Evans 

Sotiros  D.  Chaparas      Arthur  D.  Plynn 
Carleton  M.  Clifford.     David  A.  Fucclllo 

Jr.  J.  Richard  Oorham 

Robert  H.  Depue,  Jr.      Vincent  J.  Sodd 
Robert  L.  Elder  Robert  T.  Taylor 

To  be  scientist 


Jerry  M.  Rice 


Richard  J.  B\U1 
Donald  L.  Lodmell 

To  be  sanitarian  director 
James  A.  Clark.  Jr.        Donald  C.  Mnckel 
J.  Edward  Cowan  Arthur  B. 

David  H.  Flora  Mclntyre.  Jr. 

John  W.  Greenley         George  Morrison 
Samuel  W.  Hoover        Ste adman  M. 
John  E.  LaPlante  Overman 

To  be  senior  sanitarian 
Robert  E.  Adams  Robert  L.  Sanders 

WUlard  N.  Adams         Thomas  C.  Sell 
John  H.  Brandt  Jack  Womack 

Matthew  c.  Lynch 

To  be  sanitarian 
Ronald  K.  Anient         Walter  R.  Payne 
Charles  K.  Byram        Richard  WlUla 
Michael  D.  Flanagan        Peterson 
Sidney  J.  Gault  Ernesto  Rulz-Tiben 

Robert  A.  Robert  E.  Sanders 

Houseknecht.  Jr.       Leo  H.  Snyder 
Frank  N.  Kauatanl        WUUam  R.  Wheatley 
Richard  J.  J.  O'CoimorRlchard  D.  Wise 
Kent  Oldenburg 

re  be  veterinary  director 
Thomas  P.  Cameron     Richard  L.  Parker 
James  R.  Ganaway       Leo  A.  Whltehalr 
Robert  H.  Huffaker 

To  be  senior  veterinary  officer 
Don  C.  Gibson  James  L.  McQueen 

John  E.  Holman.  Jr.      John  H.  Richardson 
Charles  W.  McPherson Robert  W.  Thomassen 

To  be  pharmacist  director 
Donald  E.  Baker  Salvatore  O.  Oasdia 

Mario  C.  Baratta  Albert  B.  Ripley 

Bertram  J.  Baughman  Billy  O.  Wells 
Peter  L.  Bogarosh 

To  be  senior  pharmacist 
Francis  P.  Barletta        James  R.  Qrlgdesby 
Gerard  L.  Eugene  Robert  E.  McKay 

Paul  O.  Pehnel.  Jr.        Lowell  P.  MlUer 
Wesley.  R.  Oladhart.     Lawrence  D.  Smith 
Jr. 

To  be  pharmacist 
Richard  M.  Gallant       Thomas  B.  Talamlul 
Ronald  A.  Gomes  Thomas  J.  Walker 

£>onald  H.  Hamilton      Stephen  T.  Werelus 
Richard  M.  King  James  C.  Tatsco 

Thomas  C.  Seldl  Anthony  R.  Zelonls 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacist 
George  D.  Armstrong.  Jr. 

To  be  dietitian  director 
Ernestlna  Bou  Marguerite  M.  Smith 

Martha  E.  Clark 

To  be  senior  dietitian 
Lois  R.  Seldler 

To  be  therapist  director 
Janeva  I.  Porter  Robert  N.  ZlmmermaD 

Joseph  K.  Reed,  Jr. 

To  be  senior  therapist 
Peter  D.  Clln«  Lament  B.  Smith 

To  be  therapist 
HughM.Mofffttt.Jr. 
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To  be  health  services  director 
William  B.  Parsons        George  L.  Romance 
Francis  F.  Relerson       Robert  J.  Savard 
Robert  M.  Pennington  Walter  R.  Sceery 
To  be  senior  health  services  officer 
Robert  W.  Carrick  Lavert  C.  Seabron 

Charles  L.  Cox  Martin  J.  Walsh 

Kenneth  P.  Hunt  Walker  C.  Williams 

To  be  health  services  officer 
Charles  L.  Bunch  John  D.  Sexton 

Robert  J.  Chanslor        Allan  C.  Tapert 
Coy  A-  Davis,  Jr.  Joel  G.  Veater 

Paul  E.  Lehman  John  L.  Young,  Jr. 

In  THE  Air  Force 
The  following  ofBcer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  m  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of   section  8962,  title    10  of   the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Gerald  W.  Johnson.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
ot  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066, 
In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Halls.  424-I2-8O60FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Marlon  L.  Boswell.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR.  U.S.  Air  Force,  for  appointment  as  Senior 
US.  Air  Force  Member  of  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  of  the  United  Nations,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  711. 

In  the  Abmt 
The  following -named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
section  3962: 

To   be   general 
Gen.  Bruce  Palmer.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the   United   States    (major  general.   US. 
Army). 

In  the  Navt 
Vice  Adro.  Charles  S.  Minter,  Jr..  US  Navy. 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
on  the  retired  list,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 
Vice  Adm.  Raymond  E.  Peet.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

Vice  Adm.  William  T.  Rapp.  US.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 
In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  chapter  835.  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  AU  officers 
are  subject  to  physical  examination  required 
by  law; 

LINE    OF   THE    AIR    rORCE 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Abell,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abrams.  Irwln  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Acosta.  Javier  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adamcik,  Prank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  Dale  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  James  E  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  Lcland  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  Robert  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  Robert  N..  358  22-2861. 
Atiams.  Roderick  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Addmgton.  Vernal  E..  2.**  1-32-5203. 
Addison.  Belmer  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Addison.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Afflerbach.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ahmann,  James  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Aimo.  Joseph.  62&-52-0130. 
Albach.  John  S  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Albers.  Bumell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Albright,  WUIlam  E..  Jr..  188-24-1X78. 

Alewine,  Martin  A.,  Jr.,  249-58-67(n. 

Alker.  Philip  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen,  Owen  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen.  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allred,  Elmer  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andersen,  Louis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Alvord  V.  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Douglas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  John  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Marian  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Robert  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Theodore  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  Theodore  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  William  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anonsen.  Charles  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anstine.  Gale  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Anunson.  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Apperson.  Earl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Archibald.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Armstead,  Claude  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Armstrong.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Armstrong.  Howard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arndorfer.  Thomas  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arnet.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arnold.  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arthur.  Alan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arthur,  Harold  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ashley.  Clifford  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Askenasr.  Eugene  K,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aufdemorte.  Lewis  Q  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Auld.  Harry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Austin.  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Avlnger.  Ronald  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aycock,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Babcock.  Walter  C..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Backa.  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bacon.  Merle  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B^inski,  James  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bapnanl.  Valentino.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bain.  Hubert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Kendall  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Willard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bal.  Eugene.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balden.  Harold  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balderston.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ball,  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballantyne.  Wayne  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballard.  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bandarrae.  Frederick  J,.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Banlck.  Theodore  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barber.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B&rlkt.echt.  Harold  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barinowski.  Robert  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barneit.  Warren  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barniccat.  William  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BarroAS,  Ralph  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eartels.  Peter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barteneitl.  John  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartoluttl.  Leonard  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bashhm,  Robert  R„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pass.  £X>na1d  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bass.  Gerry  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bass.  Williamson  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BassetT.  WUIlam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bathurst.  William  D.  578-42  1042. 
Battaglta.  Joseph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Eugene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zauer,  Robert  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaxler,  James  L-.  207-24-46!»6. 
Bayless.  Ovid  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Efals.  Cordon  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Btauddln.  Jean  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaver.  WUIlam  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck.  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck.  Stanley  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bcckwith,  Charles  A..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckwith.  Wayne  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beeiie,  Rea^ian  H  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Be^gF.  Conrad  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belford.  WtUls  A..  Jr.  496  30-5305. 
Bell.  Clatrnce  P  .  438  56-0923. 


Ben,  Edward  J.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BeU.  Kenneth  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bell,  Robert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Belmonte,  Francis  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bennett.  Arthur  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bennett.  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Benson.  Edgar  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Benson.  Frederick  J.  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Benson.  Vernell  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Benson.  Wtlter  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bentz,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berkowitz.  Jerry  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bermsn.  Leonard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BerretU.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bethany,  Olenn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Biggs.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bills.  Walter  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bma.  Melvin  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blnford,  Donald  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blvona.  Charles  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BJorneby,  Walter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Black.  Walter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blair.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blake.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Blevlns.  TTiomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bloodworth.  James  O.  UI.  261-48-070S. 

Blum.  Fred  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blunck.  Kurt  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boardman.  Henry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bodenha\isen.  Max  G,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boehm.  John  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Boeitcher.  Gary  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bohne.  Derwln  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bohren.  Joseph  p.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bohrer.  Ronald  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolls,  Dlllard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bones.  James  R..  467-38 — 7727. 
Boning.  WillUm  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonner.  Otis  L..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boone.  George  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth.  Robert  E-.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boren.  J.  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Botbyl.  George  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bott.  Donald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boucher.  WUUam  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bounds.  Lowrey  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boverle.  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowden,  WUUam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen.  Joseph  A..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen.  Ralph  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowline.  Jerry  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowling.  MeHin  O.,  422-4O-8190. 
Boyd.  Denzll  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eoyer.  Joe  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyer.  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyette.  Robert  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bozlk.  Edward  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradberry.  Harold  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradfield.  Sidney  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley.  Charles  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradshaw.  Robert  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady.  Perry  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branch.  WUUam  E  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandon.  WUUam  W,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandt.  David  D..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandt.  JoJ«ph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branz.  Michael  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bra-iihear.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bratcher.  Wayne  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bray.  Dwight  A  .  471-30-09^9. 
Brazell.Leroy  A.  251 -38-3758- 
Breaux.  Marvin  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breld.  Jack  I.  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brendel.  Jo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brevard.  WUUam  N.  426-48  6293. 
Brewer.  Alton  P,  H  .  Jr  .  4!f-46-6277. 
Brewster.  Philip  L  .  445-26   1129, 
Brtcker.  John  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Briggs.  James  E..  Jr.  460  64-1781. 
Bripht.  Boris  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlttaln.  Charles  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broderlck.  George  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brodman.  Robert  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bromley.  Robert  D.  080-32  8801. 
Brooks.  Kenneth  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks.  Wmiam  O  .  266-38  6944. 
Brooniall.  WUUam  L..  Jr..  1^-26-0093. 
Brougher.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brouthton.  Robert  N..  12]>24-448e. 
Brown,  Alfred  D  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Br»<-An.  BUI  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Cxirtlss  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brow  n.  Geoffrey  C  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Iran  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brow-n.  J&mes  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Joseph  R.,  041-2C-2880. 
Brown.  Luarence  A„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browrn,  Luiher  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browning.  Bob  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browning.  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BrubaXer.  Richard  E..  479-24-S443. 
Brubaker.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruha.  Harlan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brummetl.  Jack  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruiidaye.  Harold  L..  Jr..  047-28-4ir7. 
Brui.er.  Gordon  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruno.  America  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunson.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brusliu.  Andrew  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brvanl.  Ray  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BublU?.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckingham.  Jack  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buckman.  Louis  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buechele.  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bulllngton,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bullock.  Jerry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bulmer.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunting.  Jo&eph  0..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burke.  Walter  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnett.  Roy  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Burney,  William  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burnfleld.  Watson  D,.  287-28-19^5. 
Burns.  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns.  Robert  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns.  Snmuel  T.,  UI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns.  Wiitfield  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burris.  Darrel  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burton.  Conrad  L..  31 1-26-9410. 
Bush.  Lawrence  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B'.isier.  Gerald  O..  4GO-u4-5315. 
Butcher.  Paul  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buzard.  I  yman  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caldwell.  Jlmmie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cnllahau.  Leo  F..  016-22-^569. 
C^ilvert.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cameron.  Paul  A..  Jr..  246--*0-9248 
Camma'  k,  Luther  S..  Jr..  432-38-6JwO 
Caiidee.  Leslie  W.  501-42  8486. 
Cannon.  James.  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cin-elc-.i5.  Louis  W..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carlson.  Kenncih  D..  47i-2C-07l7 
Cariies.  Jame^  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CarrcU.  John  H  .  007-aa-pii2 
Carroll.  Oscar  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cnrter.  Frank  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter.  WilUam  E  .  306-30-747;t 
Car\-er.  Richard  C.  328-2t3-33i8. 
Case.  Chailea  W..  322-3*-1157. 
C.xsty.  AlDyslus  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ca*»r.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cash.  Eiigene  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CasUlar..  Elens.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caisidy.  Duane  H..  194  2C-2CSi 
Cates.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Catlett,  Albert  W..  240-36-8O5y, 
Chflfey.  Frauk  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman.  James  c  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman.  Robert  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Charles.  Wiliiani  S^..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chase.  Donald  J..  506-3&-8222. 
Cheek.  F:^^m!ng  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheney.  G?en  M,.  531-30-  0974. 
Cherry.  Richard  E  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
rhpsit.iit.  James  M,.  18d-22-9793. 
C!3»tela:.  Larrc-e  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chova:M!C.  Albin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChrKrian.  Wlllt^m  C-.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Chn-nhiiiwu.  Hovtard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrtdtner.  Alan  3  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clirt.~typhersen.  Edwynn  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chi'bner.  Jame.^i  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CL.ir.  Lester  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cipm.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX- 
CJ..pp.  John  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark  Harry  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Rtchard  £..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clarke.  Clarence  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clever.  Larry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clmie,  John  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Cobb.  Francis  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cocchlarella.  Joseph  V..  148-24  5256, 
Cocke.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cockes.  Elbert  D..  224-4O-S0I9. 
Coffland,  Richard  A..  340-34-9I1S. 
Colbath.  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  James  G.,  233-46-90C7. 
Cole.  Norman  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman.  Fred  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Marvin  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoUeran.  Joseph  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collier.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  Gerald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  Wesley  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colver.  William  S,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comfort.  Norman  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coniey,  Edward  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conley.  Thomas  F.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conn.  Henry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connelly.  Thomas  L„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Counet.  Robert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conrady.  Dents  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conway.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coon,  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Fred  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coopland,  Victor  D..  552-42-S&47. 
Copin.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coppedge.  Charles  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coppl.  Qulnlln  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corak.  George  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corbett.  Lon  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corder.  Je&se  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cordner.  Floyd  C..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornelius.  WiUiara  H.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CornweU.  Jimmv  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Correll,  Cliarles  A..  ■^23-38-6485. 
Corum.  Delbert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cosgrove.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C*>urtaney.  Dennis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Covington.  Lowell  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coward.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowden.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cowell.  Roger  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowser,  Kenneth  R..  S12-26-7639 
Cox.  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cozort.  Gerald  N'..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crader.  Richard  M..  318  20-5430. 
Craig.  Leo  L.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
cram.  Dcryl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cra»-ford.  Cyril  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford.  Jack  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawrord,  Van  L.  Jr..  559—10-0427. 
Crawford.  Warren  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cregyer.  Arthur  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crogo.  Richard  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crews.  Carl  B.,  447-26  8800. 
Cribbs.  Cliarle.s  M  .  267-38  4045 
Crock.  Lee.  568-38  3733. 
Crumack,  D,-\na  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cross.  Vernon  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cross.  WUliam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Croity.  Paul  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowe,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crow;her.  Walter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crulchfield.  Lewis  M..  510-24-66IB 
Cmts.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ciillon.  Edward  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummlnga.  Gerald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curtis.  Donald  H..  507  34-7494. 
Curtis.  Raymond  J..  326-20-2.'' 30, 
Curtis.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cusenbary.  Charles  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
C  jster.  Jack  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ciistls.  D.T.ilel  J..  Jr..  230-52 -540!i 
Cutler.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dagwell.  Harry  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dahlfors.  Theodore  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
D:»t[y.  Madison  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dale.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drtle.  Waller  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dalev.  JamcE  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dalpra.  Clarence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalion,  James  E..  O8I    34-5474, 
Dalton.  Roy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalton.  Russell  h..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalton.  William  M.   224-34-79©4. 
Dandy.  Thomas  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Divrlti.g.  Thomas  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


D.ii);..ch.  Leonard  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dattollco,  Clirl&tlno.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davldek.  Leonard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Clifford  B..  434^-40-7278. 
Davis.  James  R.,  £50-34-7637. 
Davis.  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Q^ilnton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DavLi.  Robert  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  William  M..  Ill,  43S-42-7202. 
Daw-son.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dayton.  Roy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean.  Grant  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deane.  Raymond  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dech.  Jack  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decker.  Dwayne  Z..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decker.  Jason  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delaney.  Robert  E.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Delmar.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dcmaar.  John  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dempsey.  Derrel  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dompsey.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denney.  Carl  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis.  Derrol  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deogburn.  George  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Depaepe.  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deppish.  Walter  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dereska.  Stanley  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derrldlnger.  Rlch.ird  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deschalnes,  Carroll  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desjardlns.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dever,  James  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devereaux.  Alan  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devlck.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DfvUn.  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dibrell.  Sam  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlebold.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diedrlch.  WUllom  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dietrich.  Clav.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlllard.  Louis  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
nimond.  Harold  R..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dlrl.  Weslpy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dl.^r.nte.  Albert  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Diven.  James  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dix.  Wlllard  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dixon.  Robert  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dodd.  Thomas  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dodds.  George  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Codil.-i  John  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Doerschlen.  Eddy  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dtigiione.  John  A-.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Donaldson.  Ralph  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donoho.  Laurence  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dor.ohue.  Frederic  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doran.  John  J,.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dornberger.  BUly  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dorr.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doty.  Jerry  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglass.  Charles  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dowler.  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle,  James  W.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drelbelbls.  Ryland  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
UniT.  Thomas  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I>nira,-k.  wmiam  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duffer.  Harold  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dttfflev.  Edmund  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duffy.  Richard  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dugan.  Thomas  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dtike.  Robert  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Diuiajran.  Eddie  D  .  458-38-7j'.;j 
Dunn.  Harry  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'.'iii:   James  D  .  544-30-S70e 
Dv'jne.  Robfrt  E..  347-22-77o4 
Dvi:wc^?dv.  Richard  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duptc^sii    Paul  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunnl .  Richard  B  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Durliam.  .\rcher  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durham.  Kenneth  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Outchcr.  Bareiit  C..  4oI-48-7713 
Dutton,  Ronald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Du.a:i.  William  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Earle.  Jack  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fi^'on.  J.Vlville  E  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ebcrlelr.,  MarK  in  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
E?>ert   I.eroy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eberwlne.  James  p.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ethols.  James  R  .  44O-2S-6210 
IMdlu"!.  Nell  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Etlriy.  J,.hn  C..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Edgar.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Gerald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Jay  T..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  OlHe  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eells.  Gordon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eells.  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Egleston.  Lemuel  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ehrllch,  Elmer  R-.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
F.lftmann.  John  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellins.  Meyer.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott.  John  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eniott,  Melrtn  C.  434-46-^192. 
Ellis.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
El  rod.  Watt  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elsea,  Stanley  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emley,  William  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emma.  Frank  J„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emrick.  Harry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Englehrecht.  Maynard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enouen,  Paul  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enscy,  Harry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erb.  Richard  I,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erchlnger,  Ralph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erickson,  Duane  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erickson.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erickson.  William  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ernce.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ernst.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estes,  Frederic  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estes,  Thomas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  James  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evenson.  Loren  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ewan.  Franklin  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E>'re.  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fallettl,  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Falzon.  Alexander.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panning.  Francis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panucchl.  Ledlo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parha,  JimmieL..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farrar,  Coy  W.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farrar.  Walter  B  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Pass,  Alfred  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fassett,  Chester  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fauser,  Rodney  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fazio,  Vincent  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feichtinger.  Duane  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pell.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peiler,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peilner,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fenimore,  John  W-.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferarl.  Earl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  Charles  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferons.  Daniel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferrell,  Charles  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferris.  Delle  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fields,  Hert>ert  R..  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fields,  Samuel  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finch.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pincher.  Ernest  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fine.  Allen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fink.  Cratg  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pinkelsteln.  Eugene  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finkelstcln.  Herbert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floritto.  Benny  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Fltzslmmons.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flanigen.  Edwin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plesher.  Hubert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher,  Harry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floyd.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn.  John  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foisier,  James  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fcresman.  Louis  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forrester,  Cleveland  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forsbeck.  Donald  G,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forster.  Tom  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fortenberry,  Lawrence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toss.  Gerald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
"ox.  Loren  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
»"  ran  Cisco.  Lawrence  R-.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
•'■rankim.  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin.  Wallace  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pratt,  Merljm  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


FredrlckE.  Barron,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preeiand.  Darrell  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman.  Byron  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  William  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freer.  Albert  p..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frettag.  Theodore  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
French,  William  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prey.  Eugene  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prcyer.  Gustav  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frias.  Reynaldo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pried.  Clarence  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fritz.  Paul  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fromm.  Robert  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frye.  Wayne  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puller.  Jerry  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Funk,  Carl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Furlong.  Arnold  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Furlough.  Horace  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuss.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gable.  Stewart  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gagen.    Neil   A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gainer.  Giles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galser.  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallagher.  George  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galiardo.  Edward  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gain,  Vincent  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Galloway.  Floyd  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galloway.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garc2>'nski,  Frank  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner.  Donald  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner.  Harvey  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrison,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gary.  Oscar  K  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaskill.  Samuel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gassman.  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ganger.  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geasland.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geer.  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gentry.  Jack  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George.  Thomas  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX- 
Gerllnger.  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerrow,  Irv  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glancola.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibbons.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson.  George  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson.  James  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson.  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giguere.  Albert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilbert.  Phillip  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gill.  Edgar  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUI.  Jack  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gillespie.  Charley  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gillespie.  Wallace  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilllland.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUmore.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllmore.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllstrap.  Dean  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giordano.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gish.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gluilano.  Anthony  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glamm.  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glavan.  Anthony  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glowa,  Daniel  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goetze.  Edward  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goforth.  Charles  L..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonzales.  Carlos.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goode.  Jimmy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodwin.  Gene  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon.  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorman.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gould.  Prank  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graber.  Jack  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gracey.  Robert  H,.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graf.  Richard  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graff.  Robert  S..  1 19-24-3039. 
Grafton,  Edward  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grahn.  John  A.,  HI.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grammes.  Richard  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grandy.  Walter  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves.  Theodore  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  Charles  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grayson.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Gene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Ray  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene.  Bills  P..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory,  Gerald  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory.  William  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin.  Richard  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin.  Wmiam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Griffiths.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griggs,  Leonard  L  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grigsby.  Orln  A  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grill,  George  W  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grlmshaw,  Cyrus  S..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlschkowsky.  Edgar  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gronkiewicz,  Thaddeus  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groover.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gruver.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guerra.  Xavler  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gugln.  WilMam  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gulling.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gulig.  Leonard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunby.  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunderson,  Llndy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunnell.  Earl  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gurney.  Harlan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gustavson,  Arthur  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haag.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas.  John  R.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hackett.  Michael  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hackworth.  Robie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haddock.  Clovis  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hadley.  Larry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haff.  Wallace  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagen.  Vernon  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagler.  James  E..  452-48- 1409. 
Hall,  WUMam  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  CornettE..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  WlUiam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halter.  Vincent  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamblln.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton.  Edward  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton.  WaUace  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampton.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock.  Robert  A..  2B5-42-1324. 
Hanellne.  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haney.  Charles  W-.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haney.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanki.  Edward  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanks.  John  G. XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen.  Paul  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen.  Robert  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansman,  Henry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harada.  Tokto.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harbour.  Elbert  E .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardin.  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harding.  Donald  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardy,  Irby,  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harker.  Perrj-  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper.  Douglas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harral,  Gene  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington,  Charles  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington.  Lewis  B..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Bobby  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hams.  Howard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HarrU,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Paul  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harstad.  Kenneth  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart.  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart.  Loren  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hart.  Waller  M  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartley.  Clarence  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartv.  Charles  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartzler.  Victor  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvell,  Joe  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvell,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harvey.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haselliorst.  Delbert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haahimoto.  Richard  A-.  51 1  -28-4881 . 
Hastings.  Joseph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatfield.  Oliver  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hausenfleck.  Charles  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins.  John  V,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes.  Herman  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heanue.  Festus  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hearn.  Gale  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heckendorn.  William  S..  025-24-S196. 
Hecker.  Guy  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hedgepeth.  Willis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heggen.  Keith  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hetdrlch.  Robert  A    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Helk<M-.^.  Howard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heiiibatlgh,  Jmimie  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heme.  Theodore  C,  Jr..  1 16-28-6048. 
Helnlger.  Keith  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keinrich.  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heinz.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hellbtrg.  Eric  N..  1 1»-26-1438. 
Heller.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helmer.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helmlch.  Gerald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ilel^ten.  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HembT.  William  R  .  Jr  .  406-36-.'101 1 
Heniiningp.  .\rthnr  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HempBlng.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HfUderson.  Page  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderfion.  Phil  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hen.«haw.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heme.  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herbert.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herman.  James  W..  294-26-484Q. 
Hemlng.  Charles  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herres.  Robert  T..  521-30-4flO«. 
Herrlg.  Warren  J..  48S-30-4834 
Herring.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Helton,  Bryant.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heirick.  Bradley  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hickman.  Gerald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks.  James  N..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Higglubotham.  W.  O  .  Jr.,  435-3&  5972 
High.  Ralph  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hight,  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hmes.  Olive  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Htnsen.  David  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Httison.  Joehua  M..  260-34-183'! 
Hitt.  Oerald  L  ,  322-26-  9600. 

Hocll.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hocker,  Jesse  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HcUman,  Ralph  N  .  Jr..  527-28  5809. 
Hogan.  George  v..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogg.  Donald  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hohman.  Charles  W-.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holberg.  Weston  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holderness.  Earl  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holding.  Charles  B  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holldav.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uollaud.  Cecil  Y..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland.  Chester  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hollenbaugh,  Ronald  R..  207-24-520G. 
Hullev.  Jnnera  L  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HolUnger,  Wallace  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holllngsworth.  Joe  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hullopeter.  Billv  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hollouay.  Wendell  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holly.  Manford  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holman,  William  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes.  Harold  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hood  Arthur  E.  293-26  0111. 
Hood.  William  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoover  William  W..  .338-26-110. 
Horan.  Edwin  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hosking.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houghton.  Richard  B  .  560-4O-6SS1. 
Houghton.  Stanley  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houlihan.  William  H.  051  -24-6500. 
Houston.  Edwin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  Sommer?  I..  565- 34-5093. 
Howav,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howe.  Arlen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howerttr.  Robert  D..  3SO-24-7242. 
Howes.  Hal  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hovda.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
HoU.  Ronald  E..  495  -30-5024. 
Hubbell.  WlUlnin  W..  090-22-  5WI5. 
Hi'ddle.  Robert  M    286-3n  0859 
Hudson.  Fred  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
HufTman.  Roy  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hugglii?.  Norman  P.  2,50-40-173;i 
Hughes.  James  C.  223  36-7818. 
Hull.  George  O..  .343-24-«970. 
Hnlllnger.  Charles  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HuUUiger.  WiUlam  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hume.  Harlan  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphrey,  William  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphreys.  William  C  .  444-2»-»216 
Hunslcker,  Prank  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunt.  Joseph  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunt.  Leigh  W..  Jr ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter.  Harold  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huppertz.  John  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurd.  William  H..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Hurley.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutrheson,  Rufus  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchinson.  Donald  H  .  452-S4-2114 
Hutchinson.  William  C  .  428-S2-3S40. 
Hutchison.  Charles  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchison.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hutto.  Thomas  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyland.  Charles  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hvndmnn,  Richard  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hyre.  Frederick  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingalls.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Illgholt.  Harald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ingold.  Larry  G..  241   53-9573. 
Ingwerson,  Gerald  R,,  542-.32-9564. 
Irish.  Ernest  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irvln,  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irwin.  Robert  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isaacson.  Allan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iverson.  Kendell  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarkomls.  William  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jcckson.  Charles  P  .  283  26-6763. 
Jiick.son.  David  L    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jiicksnn.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ja(k.son.  Richard  H..  262  36-8378. 
Jacobs.  Richard  K  .  1!)4  24-8821 
Jiicob.-*,  Ronald  M..  477  28-7421 
Jacobs.  William  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacob.'ion.  Llovd  S..  5US-30-1276. 
James.  George  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janes.  Ray  H    Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jaii^sen.  Prank  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarrett.  Herman  W.  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jenkins.  Ivan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins.  Johnson  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennings.  Allen  L..  Jr..  436-38  8291) 
Jerns.  Wilfrid  C,  15.3-22-7045. 
Jes-,en.  Chris.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Arthur  E.,  Jr..  304-30-5SC4. 
Johnson.  Bernard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Dewey  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Forrest  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Frank  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Gerald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Harold  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.lolmson.  Henry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Jerry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson  Willlom  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston.  Paul  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Randall  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jolly,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Howell  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Jimmy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Lem  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.'ones.  Owen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Junes.  Robert  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jurosky.  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaeslin.  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaiser.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kal-er.  Robert  O  .XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kalen.  Herbert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaneshlge.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kannawln.  Wllllnm  I..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kannely.  Clifford  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kar.iius.  Peter  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karczewskl.  Charles  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kardong.  Gabriel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karns.  James  M.  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaler,  James  E,.  478  26-9378. 
Kat/.ni:in.  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kaul.  Fred  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keenan.  Henry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keenan.  James  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keene.  Marvin  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelalas.  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kellerstrass  Ernest  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kellv.  Cornelius  B.,  lU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly  Pred  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly.  Joseph  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kemler.  Emory  N..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keimard.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keniy.  WUUam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerin.  Bernard  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerr.  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ke.islnger,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klcklller.  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kidd.  Kortnal  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klley.  Frederick  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kllpatnck  Maurice  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kimball,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


King.  Arthur  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Jobn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Leonard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Richard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  William  J.  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kirk,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrker,  Kenneth  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirkland.  Bobby  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirkpatrlck,  Stewart  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klrkpatrlck.  Matthew  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klvette.  Ralph  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klaerner.  William  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klein.  Philip  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klepper.  Stanley  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kline,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klingensmilh.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knapp.  Ronald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight.  Guy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knoebel.  Russell  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knops,  Frederick  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knott.  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kno.1,  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koble.  Dalton  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koffel.  LInwood  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koger.  Robert  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kohut,  MUton  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolllng.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kormondy.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kosel,  Howard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kostan.  Jamea  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kovar.  Timothy  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kozuma.  Roger  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer.  Walter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krause,  Albert  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krause.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krause.  WUUam  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krecklow,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krelder,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krelser.  Guy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krejcl,  Edwin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krlck,  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krill,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krlner.  Leland  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kropp,  Ray  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krulik.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuestcr.  Keith  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kulilman.  Raymond  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kumpf,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuuter,  Ralph  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kyker,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kyle.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lacy.  Robert  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lacy,  Wasley  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ladds,  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lajeunesse,  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lamb.  Jimmy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lajeunes.se.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lancaster.  Alan  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Land.  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landon.  Kenneth  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langtord.  wuiard  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lansdell.  Robert  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lary.  Buford  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lasota.  Peter  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lassiter,  BUly  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Law-ion.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Lay.  Bobby  S,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ledbetter.  Harold  F,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Dwendon  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Herbert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Ralph  E..  336-26  8583, 
Lee.  Samuel  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lefferts.  Edward  A..  636  26-5496. 
Legamard.  Salvatore  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelpold.  Carl  M  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemay.  Lowell  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lenz.  Walter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lenzmeler.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leombrund.  Salvatore  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leventen.  George  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Chlirles  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lcwki.  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Soger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lief.  Ranald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Light.  Keyolan  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Light.  Paul  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LIghtsey.  Clovls  T..  414-38  240? 
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Lliidberg,  Edttrtn  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndley.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ling.  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Links.  Gordon  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Linton.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LIsella.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
liske,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
1-ttle.  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mtton.  Delbert  w.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
'-.ivtngston,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I  it,  Robert  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Luistrom.  Berth  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
l-ogsdon.  Paul  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lolselle.  Raymond  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lomax.  Alan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lomurro.  Dominic  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Love.  Benjamin  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovlngioss.  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowe.  Leroy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loft-ry.  John  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lueker,  Rano  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luhrmaun,  Carlton  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luke.  Guy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luna.  Edgebert  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luna.  Norman  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lutz.  Elmer  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyle.  Bruce  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch.  Jerrold  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacCormack,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacDonald.  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mack,  Jerold  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacKenzle.  James  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacKey,  Gerald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacLeay.  Lachlan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacLeod.  Donald.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacTavlsh.  Cameron  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macumber.  Harold  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maddox.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maddox,  William  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maglnn.  George  s..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MahafTy.  Craig  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maheras.  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahler.  WllUam  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Main,  Lee  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Majors.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Makou'skl.  Henry  A,.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Makowskl,  Louis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mall.  Robert  c..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallnvcrnl.  Albert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mall.  William  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallozzi.  Coslmo  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malone.  John  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaltagUatl,  Mauro  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mancui-o.  Dominic  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MandevlUe.  Dean  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann.  Harry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mannlno.  Philip  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mannlon.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mannion.  Thomas  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marcum.  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marks.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marley.  William  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marlowe.  WUUam  R,.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marquez.  Leo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marr.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh.  Edwin  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh.  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  Joe  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Carl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Eugene  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Francis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
llartla,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Walter  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinelll,  Patrick  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
.Marvin,  Byron  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marzano.  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason.  John  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Massey.  BlUle  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matelk.  Daniel  O,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathern,  Wayne  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathers.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathlasen,  Roger  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathls.  Glenn  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews.  Harrison  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews.  Richard  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Maus.  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mny.  Bobert  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayfleld,  Marvin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ma\  hew,  William  A..  Jr..  1 1&-22-3219. 
Maynard,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayovich,  John  P.,  161-26-932Q. 
McAneuy.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCabe.  Roland,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCall.  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCallum.  Ewell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy,  Francis  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCUutock.  Earl  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCloskey.  Charles  S,,  Jr  ,  426-3^-6813. 
McClusky.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCord.  Hal  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormick.  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCiirdy.  Laurence  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MrDonald.  Gerald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDowell.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McEwen.  Joe  D  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McFadden.  Julian  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McFarlane,  Larimer  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGee.  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGllvray.  Will.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGlnnls.  David  R..  281-28-S79S. 
McGimiis.  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHugh.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AfcHugh.  Thomas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcllvaln,  WUllam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcintosh.  Daniel  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKav.  WUllam  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKee.  Roger  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenna.  Louis.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenzie.  Christy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M-Kinney.  Ivan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKitterick.  Robert  N..  Jr..  728-03-988G. 
McLain,  Roger  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaurin.  Sidney  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLawhon.  WllUam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLean.  Charles  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLean.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLeod.  BUUe  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMahon,  Roger  J.  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M.Nab.  Richard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MiNamara.  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNicholas.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNiff.  Prank  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McQuade.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McQuitty,  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McShane.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McVeigh.  WiUiam  M..  UI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McWhorter.  Howard  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mead.  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meder.  Paul  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medley,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meehan.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meek.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meeks.  Gerald  E-.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
aiehserle.  Henry  J..  218-24-63TO. 
Melll.  Anthony  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mellor.  Thomas  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Menefee.  Carroll.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merkel.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metzger.  Paul.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metzner.  Alexander.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mewborn.  Rufus  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyers.  Leslie  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Micale.  Peter  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlchalski.  Eugene  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlchaud.  Normand.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mickelson.  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mihura,  Max  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUam.  Kenneth  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miles.  Geoi^e  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Allen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Clark  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUer.  David  L-.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Eugene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Oerald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Hugo  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MiUer,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Louis  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  WUllam  I..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  WUllam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Millslagle.  Darrell  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUton.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Mineor,  Leslie  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Minett.  CyrU  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  Derek  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  James  D-  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  James  R-.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MltcheU,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mobley,  BUly  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Motfett.  WUllam  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monlz,  Frank  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  Lbwson  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  Rlthard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
:iop,tgomery.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moon,  Frank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Harrell  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Jack  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Mil  ion  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
>:oore.  Powell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.\Toore,  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moothart.  Jackie  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Douglas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Joe  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Mrrris.  Earl  J.,  Jr..  430-56-;531. 
Morris.  Harry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moms.  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mortensen.  GUbert  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mortine.  WeldonD..  2t)9-24-3221, 
Moscr,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MOftcr,  Richard  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
iloisey.  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mostellcr.  Lawfon  P..  Jr..  223-34-:i933. 
Moulton.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Miiir,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullen.  Albert  M.,  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
:  lurphy.  Edmund  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miumy.  Kenneth  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray.  Patrick  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulch,  Edward  E.,  52S-26-1734, 
Myers.  Armaud  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myhrum.  Roger  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagle.  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX1 
Kaay.  Charles  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Na  s.  Robert  P.,  392-26-T771. 
NA5sr.  Michael  A..  296-2S-433I. 
Nee-^.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ne^^Hs.  Kenneth  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelle.  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  John  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neuhaus.  Larerne  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Newborn.  Dale  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newhart.  WUllam  H..  Jr..  210-22  4149, 
Newlon.  Jerrj-  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman.  Russell  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newsom.  Franklin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ncwsome.  Wesley  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ncwsome.  Wlnfred  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kichols.  Carl  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicholson.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nlcoloff.  George  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nienstedt.  John  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nightengale.  Merlyn  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nikolauk,  John  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NlUonovlch.  Peter  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlshinioto.  Hiroshi.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KofTsinger,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noke.*i.  Roland  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noorwn.  Francis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noone.  Michael  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noone.  Richard  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norby.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norrls.  Robert  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norris.  WUliam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
North.  Kenneth  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Notson.  Bruce  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NoURS.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowlin,  Klyne  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nuckolls.  Norman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nugent.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nuhn.  Perry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OBrlen.  Harry  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O  Brien.  William  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OConnell.  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OConnell.  WlUtam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor,  John  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Officea-.  WUllam  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogwymi.  WiilUun  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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OUn,  Richard  E,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver,  George  W.,  145-24-«744. 
Olofson,  Tom  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUsou.  Carl  W.,  04S-26-2693. 
Olver.  Kelsey  M  .  191-2e-7908. 
O'Malley,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Omernik.  Leo  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OT»eal.  Joe  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Opiinger.  Daniel  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Opperman.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
0'Ro\irke,  Edward  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Rourke.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Onh.  Wiliiam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ortlzbenltez,  Modesto  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ortlzlopez.  Jaime.  514-^0-5004. 

Oryall.  Orland  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborne,  Carl  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborne.  Edward  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osburn.Leland  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oshlnia,  Raymond  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olto.  Elmer  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Owen.  Edward  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Owens.  James  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Owens.  Wesley  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oyler.  Duane  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Padden,  Maurice  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Page,  Rohert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Painter,  Richard  Q  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pair.  Lee  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Palmer,  Edward  J.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Paugle.  Herbert  W..  2GO-36-6210. 

Papanerl.  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parker.  Charles  d".  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parker.  Elbert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parker.  Gilbert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parkhurst.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parks.  George  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parrella.  Frank  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ParshaJl.  Gerald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parsons.  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parsoas.  Willlnm  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ParsFlnen.Laiirt  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PaskoEki.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Passmann.  Etonald  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patterson.  Everett  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patterson,  James  L-,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patterson,  Wins.ori  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patton.  Charles  O..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patton.  David  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patton.  LawTence  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Patton.  Orln  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Paul  WUllam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payr.e.  John  X..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peach,  Matthew  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearls.  Samuel  P..  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pearse.  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  Morris  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelzer.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penney.  Ralph  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennington.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pene.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins,  Harold  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  Elza.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  Hugh  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peshkin.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  Edward  W,.  Jr..  206^24-5994. 
Peterson.  Robert  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson.  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson.  Vernnn  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petrich.  Paul  J..  191-2a-7734. 
Petty.  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfeiffer.  Joseph  C.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pflster.  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pflugrath.  [>onaId  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  John.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  Osbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phlpps.  Jlmmey  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Picirdat.  Dale  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plcht,  Floyd  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickard.  Gerald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickett.  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PHe.  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnard.  Robert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pink.  Gordon  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piper.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pishvanov.  Nicholas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitts.  Charles  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitts.  James  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plowden.  Robert  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pocburek,  Leonard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Poe.  Eugene  M.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Poehlman,  William,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poelker,  Leonard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PolndeKter,  Eugene  D.,  553-38-098. 

Polglase.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poole.  Bobby  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pcos.  Henry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Porter,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Porter.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

P06tas.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

POSton.  BUly  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Potter.  Frederick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Potter.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Potter,  Norwood  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Powell.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Powell.  Lee  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Powell,  Vandy  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Powers.  George  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Powers,  Peter  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ITlaulx,  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Priddle,  Harland  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Priest,  James  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Priest,  Robert  D.,  478-34-91B9. 

Priester.  Duru-ard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prince,  Leo  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prultt.  Cleo  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prultt.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pruitt.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pugh.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pulham.  Thomas  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ptirceli.  Robert  B„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Purdy,  William  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Purkhiser.  Joe  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pust^y.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Putbrese.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pj'ne,  Ernest  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quasney.  WUUam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baaoe,  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rabasca.  Michael  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rabb,  Ronnie  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rachel.  Allen  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Radogna.  Nathan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rager.  Clarence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rainwater.  WUUam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ramsey,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramsey.  Raymond  C.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rankin.  Paul  L  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rardin,  Theodore.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rather.  Wally  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rawlinson.  WUUam  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ray.  Don  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray.  Herbert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray  Robert.^  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reaves,  Donald  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reddlngton.  Raphael  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Redmon,  John  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  Jack  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  Joseph  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  Robert  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  WlUlam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeder.  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reichart.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rcid.  Jaraes  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reid.  Marc  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reldy.  Tlmothv  P .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rellly.  Donald  T  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rellly,  John  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relnbold.  Buddie  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relnhart.  Royce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relnkoester,  Edward  C.  271  -22-4288. 
Rels,  George.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reisenwitz.  Roiiert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renko.  Thoma.*;  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rcntschler.  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Revers.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reyes.  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds.  Dale  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds.  Donald  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhyner.  Daryl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Howard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards.  Carl  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards,  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Jerre  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson.  William  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ries.  Albert  P.I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlggert,  Melvln  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlley.  Dick  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RiJ?y,  Joseph  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blpley.  Maurice  E.,  Jr.,  401-44-1 101. 


Ripple,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ritenour.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robblns.  Edward  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberson.  Merle  L.,  52&-3&-1061. 

Robertson.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robey,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robillard,  Donald  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

RobUiette,  Jerry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roblnette,  Patrick  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson.  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robljison.  Lynn  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson.  Roland  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roblusou.  Wayne  E.,  377-2&-1613. 

Robison.  Darwin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robson.  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rogers.  Gardner  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rogers.  Johnny  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rogers,  Ross  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rogers,  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ropka,  Lawrence,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roscoe,  Ralph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rose.  Justus  P„  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rosenow,  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rosko,  Edward  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ross,  IJominlc  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ross,  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rosii.  Troy  G..  440-30-383 1 . 

Roth,  Frederic  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roth,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Rothaus,  Murray  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rousseau,  Lamont  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rowe,  Philip  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rowe,  Theodore  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rowin.  Lonnle  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rowley,  Charles  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ruffo,  Johns..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ruhman,  Bryant  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rummans.  John  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rumph.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Runyan,  Jack  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

RuthrauiT,  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ruttan,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ryan.  James  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ryan.  Kevin  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ryan.  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ryland.  Henrv  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sadler,  Samuel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sailer,  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sambogna.  Felix  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Samdahl.  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders.  Howard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sandvlck.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SavUIe.  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sawyer.  Dallas  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saylor.  John  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saylor.  Kenneth  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scallom,  Ben  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scambos.  Ernest  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scarborough,  Billy  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schafer.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bcbalk,  Manfred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scharf,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaub,  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheldt.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Echennlng,  Waiter  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schildknecht.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schillerstrcm.  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schism,  wmia  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlier,  Frank  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmeriz,  Bernle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt.  Georee  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidl.  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmit,  Edward  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schoder.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kchollenfjcrger.  Frederick  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schreiber,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroder,  Kenneth  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroter.  Dods'ey  A.,  266-3»-9760. 
Schrupp.  Walter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuler,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schultz.  Andrew  M..  483-4G-4653. 
Schuster,  Jack  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuyler,  Danny  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartz,  Richard  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scogglns,  Wilton  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  Andrew  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Rawland  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  William  H.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scrafford.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Striven.  Gilbert  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seagroves.  Jean  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hears,  Hobby.  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Sears.  Thomas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Secrest.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seeber,  Bruce  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seely.  Arthur  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sell.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Settle.  WlUlam  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sexton,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ShalTer.  Paul  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L^naffran,  S.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
thane.  Robert  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sliapleigh.  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
£haw,  Hayden  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S'.iaw,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shclton.  Charles  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shepherd.  Thomas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherman,  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shibata.  Elchi.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlmabukuro,  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shmeman.  Francis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlnn,  Gerard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shroeder,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shular,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ShuU,  Paul  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shumbera.  August  L,.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sidweli.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Siefken,  Rollln  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Siegert,  Leonard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simms.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sizer,  Prank  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skeans.  Ted  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slattery,  Jolin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sloan.  George  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Charles  N.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Dennis  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smilh,  Donald  J.,  543-28*^2016. 
Smith,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Eugene  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Harold  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  John  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  John  K,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Joseph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Kruger  B.,  2*9-40-0766. 
Smith.  Loranzo  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Lyle  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Max  £..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  N[»-man  R.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Odie.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Orlando  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Robert  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  William  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sneary.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
snow.  Joe  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder.  Joel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soroka.  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sparkman.  WlUlam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
spencer.  Frauk  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer.  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splcka.  Charles  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spiliers,  J.-vck  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spohn.  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprague.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Springer.  PhUlp  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Springer.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cquires.  Royal  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slack.  Maurice  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stackr.eth.  Evan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staggs.  WlUlam  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanhagen.  John  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanlslav,  Rudolph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley.  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley,  Verl  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanton.  Peter  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starnes,  Kenneth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steen,  Prank.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stefanelli,  Mario  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ttegall.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Steinke.  Harold  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

StelnmiUer.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stephenson.  Robert  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stergar.  Gene  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sternenberg.  Fred  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sievenson.  WUbur  M.,  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stewart.  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stewart.  Frederick  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stlngely.  Norman  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stischer.  Walter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

StockstiU.  Floyd  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Stone,  Johnnie  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stone,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stout.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stoy.  Dutton  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strader.  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Streit.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strom.  Oren  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stromberg.  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strub.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sutbbs.  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stults,  Clifford  C.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stumpfif,  Glenn  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sue,  Gene  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sugg.  Lem  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SLilllvan.  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sullivan.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sumpter.  Thomas  W..  Jr..  25&-36-4SB0. 

Sundqnlst,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Swanson,  Allan.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

S.'.anson.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Swanion.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taffet.  Harvey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taft.  Gene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanaka.  Abraham  K,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanner.  H.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tapman.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarnow.  Lawrence  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tavenuer,  Michael  S,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Taylor,  Donald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Stanley  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tenereillo.  Guy  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terhune.  Btu-ke  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terry,  Jay  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terr^'.  Ronald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tcske.  Clarence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tliatcher,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thenhaus.  Duane  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Theriot,  Antoine.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thoden,  Richard  M..  Jr..  204-24  -1432 
Thomas.  Joel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Leland  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Marshall  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  Noel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  William  R,.  554-3C-3000. 
Thompson.  Jerald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Rlcliard  M..  488-34  -1600. 
Thompson,  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Thomas  C.  673-3C-1330. 
Thomson.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thorpe.  Roscoe  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thnrman.  WUllam  E.,  401-38-.')8i7 
TiUett.  HtTbie  C,  4'i2-64-79l3 
TlndaU.  J.  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tippin,  Stanley  L-.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd.  Donald  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tadd.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toeuiskoetter.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tondl.  John  A..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tonz,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toole.  Clarence  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Toppert,  Arlyn  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trabun.  Samuel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trachte.  Byron  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tradup.  Jean  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trahan.  Whitney  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tminer.  Maxie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trautmann.  Albert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TrekeU.  Leslie  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trias.  Jesus  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trow.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troxell.  Robert  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Truscott.  James  J..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Tschetter.  Timothy.  503-346-3178. 
Tuck.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Tuil.  Joe  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turley,  ErnestC.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Alvin  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner.  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner.  Joseph  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tutterow,  Jacob  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Twede.  Herman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Twedt,  Kermit  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tycer.  Lawrence  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
7  Vler.  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T\ra.  Joseph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ueunten.  Henrj-  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
L'llman.  George  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ulring,  Donatd  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Unangst,  Gilbert.  141-24-^057. 
Underwood,  William  E,.  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
tJptmor.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L'tecbt.  Ronald  E..  460-^0-8065. 
Vadnais.  Raymond  R..  Jr..  51S-24-7020. 
Valentine,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandcrgrilt.  Leroy  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandeursen,  Ferdinand  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanek.  Gerald  L  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanhorn.  Boyd  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
v.mloan.  Jack  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanriper.  Gerrlt  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vartanlan.  George  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughan.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
\ftughan.  Kenneth  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Veylupek.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vibrock.  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlckers.  Douglas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlckrey,  Luster  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vipraio,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vivona,  Alexander  A..  Jr..  073-30-368S. 
Vlach,  WUUam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vollmann,  Phillip  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Volpe,  John  M..  028-24-€74l. 
Voudrnk.  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wucker.  Jerome.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wacker.  Rudolph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waddell,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
V.'agner,  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner.  Louis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walnwright,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wait«,  Lawrence  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walts.  Kenneth  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wr.lden,  Ray  Y.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Keith  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Roe  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  WiiUam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walkup.  Ernest  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WaU.  Carl  D..  Jr..  465-4&-S585. 
WaUace,  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace.  WiUiam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waller,  Archibald  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waller.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
w.tl;h.  James  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh.  Venice  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  Harry  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallers.  Robert  A  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walthall,  Harold  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Edwin  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W.''.5hofsky.  Meyer  A.,  4.i5-42-7W78. 
Watklns.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Laddie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W&lson.  Marion  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wpsstein,  Bernard  A..  Jr    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wav.son.  Kenneth  A..  220-28-684S. 
Weatherford.  De-.vayne  L..  4SO-48-97T7. 
Weaver.  Ralph  W..  Jr..  253-ifi-0847. 
Webb.  Gerald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wedgeworth.  Roy  M.,  Jr..  465-40  6413. 
Weed.  John  R.,  146-24-78G5. 
Weeks.  Wendell  L..  528-40-3i52 
Weems,  Joe  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weliling.  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weigman.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wetland.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weingarz,  Wmiam  E..  Jr..  340  28-8084. 
Wet-^.  Carl  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weiss.  Jerald  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch.  Thaddeus  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wellington.  Raymond  Jr.,  343  26-8188. 
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Welsh.  Jerome  F  ,  158-22^665. 
Weudt,  Phillip  J,.  39+-26-8765. 
WesDer.  John  A.,  497-2&-O0IS. 
WessaJe.  Emll  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wetmore.  Bruce  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wetzel.  Emery  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wey-iiu.  Terry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whatley.  James  C  Jr..  49&-34-64S6. 
Wheeler.  Raymond  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  Roy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whelan.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whiuery.  Clarence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitacre.  Roger  L-,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wbitaker.  DarreU  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Dawson  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Howard  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Joe  M..  455^8-1965. 
White.  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White  Roy  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitener,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wbitmore,  Joe  I..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitney.  Lloyd  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitney.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wickers,  Alonzo  B..  231-34-^880. 
Wlclcs.  Oliver  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlemann.  AUred  H,,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiggins.  Jesse  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlglngton,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilde,  Rodney  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUkerson.  Clarence  Y.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkinson,  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams.  Bill  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUliams,  Clark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  John  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Will  lams,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wimam.s.  Zeke  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willis,  GUes  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Conrad  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Dwlght  v..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Mac  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson.  William  R.,  271-26-154L 
Wilson,  William  T-.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilt.  DarreU  E-.  521^6-1385. 
Wlltgen.  Joseph  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Windratb.  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlngate.  Ekiuglas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winkelman.  Arnold  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winkle.  Davy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winslow.  Joe  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wln&:ead,  Guy  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Win.'itead.  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winter,  Malcolm  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winters,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wish.  George  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wl&neskt,  Prank  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlzoreck,  Thomas  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolf,  Raymond  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfgang.  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WoUsberger.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  Carl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood  Sterling  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodruff,  Robin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodruff,  Wesley  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodward,  Seabrook  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wootton.  Louis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worden.  Roy  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Workman.  Theodore  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wotrlng.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Harley  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  Paul  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wundermann.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wustner.  Lorenz  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyrich.  Donald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyrick.  Doyal  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yacobi.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yantls.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yarbrough  Robert  L..  416-34-J627. 
Yarwood.  Curtis  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yates.  Douglas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yelton,  Prank  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yost.  Louis  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Youatt.  Don  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Young,  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Wayne  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Youngflesh,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
You.se.  Ronald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yuuk.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zahm.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ZambeniiU,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zander,  Prank  H..  32&-22-0937. 
Zarambo.  Stanley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zartman,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zeiler.  Burton  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zenick.  Frauds  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zieg.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlnke,  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zook.  David  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 1/ondai/,  July  29,  1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Hev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Jesus  said;  /  have  come  thai  they  might 
InvK  Hie  and  that  they  might  fioiq  it 
iKo:  c  abundantlu — John  10:  10. 

Eternal  God.  our  Father,  who  art  from 
everlasting  to  everlcsting  and  whose 
mercy  and  trutli  endureth  forever,  speak 
to  us  the  words  of  wisdom  and  give  to 
us  the  strength  of  spirit  we  need  to  do 
our  work  faithfully  and  fully  this  day. 

Grant  that  all  who  work  under  the 
dome  of  this  glorious  Capitol  may  have 
the  higher  wisdom  of  Thy  spirit,  the 
greater  truth  of  Thy  mind,  the  broader 
glory  of  Thy  concern,  and  the  deeper 
love  of  Tliy  goodwill. 

Bless  all  who  live  and  labor  under  the 
flag  of  this  land  of  liberty.  So  rale  their 
minds  and  so  direct  their  endeavors  that 
justice,  peace,  and  freedom  may  here 
and  everj'where  prevail  for  the  glory  of 
Thy  holy  name  and  the  good  of  our  hu- 
man family.  Amen. 


TIIE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  e.xam- 
iiied  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


MESS.'VGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
CH.R.  15074)  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate 
certain  political  campaign  finance  prac- 
tices in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes. " 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  6642>  entitled  "An  act  to 
suspend  the  duties  of  cei  tain  bicycle  parts 
and  accessories  until  the  close  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1976.'  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
asrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Long,  Mr.  Talaudge.  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  Cobtis  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concmrence  of  the 
House  is  requested ; 

S,  754.  An  act  to  give  effect  to  the  sixth 
amendment  right  to  a  speedy  trial  for  per- 
-■-ons  charged  with  criminal  offenses  and  to 
ri'dvce  ihe  daiiyer  of  recidivism  by  strength- 


enini?  the  supervision  over  perpons  released 
peiidsng  Trial.  ;\nd  for  other  purposes; 

f^  821.  An  act  to  improve  the  quality  or 
Juvenile  justice  in  the  United  States  and 
to  pro\  ide  a  compreheni^ive.  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  the  probleirs  of  Juvenile  delm- 
Quency.  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

s  Mi^-i.  An  acl  lo  provide  lor  greater  dis- 
closure oi  the  :iau;re  ^T.d  costs  of  real  estate 
Lettlemcut  ."errtce-s,  to  eliminate  the  pay- 
ment of  kirlthacks  and  unearned  fees  in  con- 
rrcilon  with  setilemeiit  sorvlces  provided  Ui 
fcder.'.jly  related  mortgage  transacllons.  and 
io:  o'hor  purposes. 


A  DEMOCRAT  FOR  THE 
PRESIDENCY 

:Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
Eivtn  permission  to  address  the  House 
tor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  of  the  first  Democratic  Members  of 
the  House  to  ri.se  in  .■'upixirt  of  President 
N.xou  and  the  office  he  holds.  1  irish  to 
r.nnounce  my  opposition  to  impeach- 
ment. I  am  ready  to  roll  up  my  .tleeves 
and  work  with  those  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  a  like  mind  in  asking  our 
colleagues  from  all  sections  of  the  Nation 
to  vote  against  the  articles. 

I  know  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  have  exiierienced  a  great  deal 
of  anguish  and  soul  searching  in  reacli- 
ing  their  individual  decisions,  but  I  must 
disagree  with  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations. Alleged  misconduct  Is  in- 
deed a  serious  matter,  but  equally  serious 
is  the  damage  we  do  to  our  Nation  and 
the  Office  of  Presidtnt. 

Wlien  this  matter  leaches  the  House 
floor  I  would  hope  we  will  not  lose  sight 
of  what  is  best  for  the  American  people 
and  the  Nation  itself.  I  know,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, you  will  give  these  of  us  who  oppose 
impeachment  a  fair  shake. 


REV.  .\LICE  M.  HENDERSON.  FIRST 
WOMAN  CHAPLAIN  OP  U.S. 
ARMY 

'Mr.  FLVNT  asked  and  was  yiven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  e.xtend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PL'YNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  source 
of  pride  that  the  first  woman  chaplain 
of  the  U.S.  Army.  Rev.  Alice  A  Hender- 
son, is  from  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia,  wliich  I  have  the 
privilege  to  represent. 

Chaplain  Henderson  was  born  in  In- 
tiian  Springs.  Butts  County.  Ga.,  on  De- 
cember 13.  1945.  Raised  with  four  broth- 
ers and  five  sisters,  she  graduated  from 
Henderson  High  School  in  Jackson,  Ga. 

A  1968  graduate  of  Clark  College,  At- 
lanta, she  attended  Turner  Theological 


SeminaiT,  -Atlanta,  where  she  graduated 
in  1972  with  a  master  of  divinity,  philos- 
ophy, and  theology. 

Prior  to  receiving  her  commission. 
Chaplain  Henderson  was  an  associate 
minister  at  the  Cobb-Bethel  Afilcan 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Atlanta 
Presently  she  is  attending  the  U.S.  Army 
Chr.plain  School  in  Fort  Hamilton.  NY., 
and  ii:3on  completion  of  her  course,  her 
fir.st  duty  station  will  he  Port  Brags 
N.C. 

It  is  with  respect  and  pleasure  that  I 
congratulate  her  on  being  commissioned 
as  a  captain  of  the  Chaplains  Branch  of 
the  U  S  .Army. 


FAVOP.ABLE  COMMENTS  RECEIVED 
ON  TELEVISED  IMPEACHMENT 
PROCEEDINGS 

I  Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  i 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  millions  of  other  Americans,  over 
the  past  few  days  I  spent  many  hours 
glued  to  the  television  set  watclilng  our 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  want  to 
say  that  the  experience  made  me  proud 
of  that  committee  and  proud  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  have  heard 
nothing  but  favorable  comments  from 
citizens  who  watched  the  committee  at 
work. 

One  reasonable  prediction  was  that  the 
performance  of  the  committee  and  its 
chairman  would  result  in  a  sharp  rLse  in 
the  percentage  of  public  approval  of  the 
Congiess,  as  :neasured  by  the  polls. 

Tliere  were  impressive  statements 
made  both  for  and  against  impeachment, 
but  the  proponents  of  article  I  were  able 
to  buttress  their  case  with  a  wealth  of 
factual  material  drawn  from  the  evi- 
dence before  the  committee.  In  contrast, 
those  opponents  who  sjjoke  to  the  pro- 
posals to  strike  variotis  subparagraphs  of 
article  I — and  several  were  noticeably 
silent — made  few  references  to  specifics. 
Instead,  they  appeared  to  rely  mainly  on 
procedural  stratagems,  some  of  which 
barkflred.  and  on  legalistic  arguments. 

The  high  quality  of  the  debate  was 
marred  by  the  Jury  trial  tactics  of  one 
member,  whose  frequent  sneering  com- 
ments about  the  proponents  of  impeach- 
ment were  in  unpleasant  contrast  to  the 
consideration  and  respect  shown  by  other 
committee  members.  I  doubt  that  these 
tactics  helped  the  gentleman's  client. 

On  the  whole,  let  me  repeat,  we  deeply 
appreciate  the  hard  work,  the  dignity, 
the  sincerity,  and  dedication  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciars'  and  its  chair- 
man. 
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ALL  SIX  HONORABLE  MEN 


'Mr.  SRUSTER  asked  and  was  given 
Krmlssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hl:> 
'  crMnrl:s. ) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
toric Impeachment  vote  la.st  Saturday 
night,  while  easy  for  none  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  was  perhaps  most  diffi- 
cult for  the  six  freshmen  Republicans. 
Who  could  have  thought  when  the 
Speaker  administered  their  oath  of  ofBce 
on  January  3, 1973,  that  1  year.  6  months 
and  24  days  later  they  would  be  faced 
with  a  vote  to  Impeach  their  President? 
Thi'ee  of  them.  Congressmen  BtnLrs, 
Cohen,  and  Proehlich,  voted  for  im- 
peachment. Three  of  them.  CoiiKressiUcn 
LoTT.  Maraziti,  and  Mooshead  of  Cali- 
fornia voted  against  impeachment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  American  peo- 
ple will  know  that  all  six  agonized  over 
this  sober  issue,  and  most  of  all  the 
American  people  can  be  absolutely  as- 
sured that  all  six  are  decent,  capable 
men  who  voted  their  conscience.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  shall  finally  vote,  but  their 
vote  means  I  shall  be  ultimately  In 
ftmdamental  disagreement  with  three  of 
my  closest  colleagues  on  this  historic 
Issue.  But  I  do  know  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  when  that  day  comes  I  shall  respect 
the  three  with  whom  I  disagree  no  less 
than  the  three  with  whom  I  stand,  be- 
cause most  importantly,  Mr.  Speaker.  a!l 
six  are  honorable  men. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL HEART  AND  LUNG  ADVI- 
SORY COUNCn^MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  93-218) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  ot  the  United  States: 
I  herewith  transmit  the  First  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Advisory  Council,  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirement  of  Public  Law 
92-423.  the  "NaUonal  Heart,  Blood  Ves- 
sel, Limg,  and  Blood  Act  of  1972." 

It  should  be  noted  that  funds  for  the 
Heai-t  and  Lung  Institute  have  been  in- 
creased greatly  In  recent  years:  from 
$195  million  in  1971  to  $288  million  in 
1974,  to  $309  million  proposed  for  1975. 
In  short,  the  Administration's  actions 
on  the  heart  and  lung  program  clearly 
identify  It  as  an  area  of  very  high 
piiorltj-. 

While  there  are  recommendations  In 
the  Council's  report  that  are  at  variance 
with  the  Administration's  views,  the 
Council's  Report  merits  serious  consid- 
eration and  will  he  closely  studied  and 
evaluated.  I  am  forwarding  the  report 
so  that  the  Congress  may  also  have  It 
available  for  its  deliberations. 

Richard  Nixok. 
The  Whue  Hodse,  JiUy  29,  1974. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  RECLASSIFI- 
CATION OP  POSITIONS  OP  DEP- 
UTY U.S.  MARSHAL 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  'H.R.  5094),  to 
amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reclassification  of  positions 
of  deputy  U.S.  marshal,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amenti- 
rnent,  as  follows: 

Page  2.  itrlke  out  Hues  8  lo  II.  lucliislio. 
bud  Uisei-t: 

stc.  2.  <a>  EffccUve  on  the  offeciive  d.ite 
of  this  sectlou,  a  nonsupervisory  deputy 
United  States  Marsha]  on  the  rolls  on  such 
date  to  which  the  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  ot  this  Act  apply,  shall  be  con- 
verted as  foUows.  except  that  each  non- 
siiper\^L'iory  deputy  marshal  (1)  who  was 
reclassified  as  the  result  of  new  classifica- 
tion standards  approved  June  15,  1973.  shall 
be  converted  to  that  step  and  grade  which 
he  would  have  received  had  this  Act  applied 
10  him  on  the  date  immediately  preceding 
the  reclassification  action,  or  <2)  who  was 
appointed  to  a  position  classified  under  the 
classification  standards  approved  June  15. 
1973,  shall  be  converted  to  that  step  and 
grade  which  he  would  have  received  had  his 
position  been  classified  under  the  classtfica- 
tion  standards  which  were  In  effect  before 
Juno  15. 1973: 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  we  have  a  brief 
explanation  ot  what  is  here  proposed? 

Mr.  DULSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DXn-SKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
amendment  to  section  2  of  the  House 
bill  Is  a  perfecting  amendment  which  is 
necessary  to  In.sure  that  no  deputy  U.S. 
marshal  nill  gain  a  windfall  imder  this 
legislation  tJirough  the  pyramiding  of 
reclassification  actions. 

H.B.  5094  reclassifies  the  positions  of 
deputy  U.S.  marshal  and  authorizes  the 
conversion  of  each  deputy  marshal  to  a 
higher  grade  of  the  General  Schedule 
effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  flr.st  pay 
period  which  commences  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

This  bill  was  reported  to  the  Hou.se  by 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  on  May  30.  1973.  and  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  June  19.  1973,  bv  a  rec- 
ord vote  of  319  yeas  to  84  nays. 

However,  on  Jime  15.  1973.  the  US. 
Civil  Service  Commission  approved  new 
classification  standards  which  reclassi- 
fied most  of  the  positions  covered  by  this 
legislation. 

Therefore  to  prevent  receipt  of  dual 
benefits  as  a  result  of  the  Commission's 
actions  and  this  legislation,  the  Senate 
amendment  provides  that  those  deputy 
marshals  who  were  reclassified  imder  the 
new  standards  approved  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  on  Jtme  15,  1973, 
shall  be  converted  under  the  legislation 


to  the  grade  and  step  which  they  would 
have  received  had  this  act  applied  to 
them  on  the  date  immediately  preceding 
the  Commission's  reclassification  action 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  explanation.  I  Just 
wonder  why  the  other  body  sat  on  this 
legislation  from  May  of  1973  until  the 
present  date. 

I  did  not  support  the  legislation  In  the 
nist  instance  when  it  passed  the  House, 
but  I  do  think  the  amendment  to  be  con- 
curred in  at  this  time  Is  a  good  amend- 
ment. 

I  shall  not  ftu*ther  pm'sue  my  objec- 
tions to  the  bill  under  the  circumstances. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speakei',  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  pi-esent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

IHoU  No.  411) 


Alfxaiider 

Griffiths 

Murphv.  IlL 

Badillo 
Blfttiiik 

Oubser 
Gunier 

Murphy.  K.y 
Owens 

Boland 

Hammer- 

Pej'ser 

Bowen 

srhmldi 

Pickle 

Brasco 

Hauna 

Powell,  Ohio 

RrooJts 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Railsback 

Brown.  OhlJ 

Hansen.  Wash 

Ran  gel 

Biirgener 

Harrington 

Rarlck 

Burke,  Culir 

Hastings 

Reld 

Butler 

Hawkins 

Roblson.  K.Y, 

Carey.  N.Y 

Hogan 

Rodlno 

Carter 

Hoi!  field 

Rooney,  N.Y 

Chi»holm 

Holtzman 

Rose 

Clancy 

Hosmer 

Roy 

Clark 

Ruppe 

Clay 

Hutchinson 

Sandman 

Cohen 

Johnson.  Co!.] 

Sarbanes 

Conyers 

Johnson.  Pa. 

SchnMbell 

Cotter 

Jones.  Okla. 

Sebellus 

CiUvcr 

Jones.  Tenn, 

Selberling 

Daoielsni) 

Jordan 

Shrlver 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kastenmeier 

Slsk 

Dfivls.  B.C. 

Kuykendall 

Smith,  N.Y 

de  la,  Gar/.a 

Landrum 

Stark 

DellenbaDt 

Laita 

Steed 

Dennis 

Leergett 

S'eele 

Dlnifcil 

Lehman 

Sluckcy 

Douohuf 

Lent 

Svrams 

Dom 

Lons.  Md. 

Talcott 

Drinun 

McClory 

Tea^uc 

Edwards,  Cahf 

McK»y 

Thornion 

EUberb' 

McSpadden 

Towell.  Nfrv. 

Escb 

Madden 

TVeen 

Ertas,  Colo. 

Mann 

Udall 

Ertns.  Tcnii. 

Maraziti 

Vander  Jasi 

Flndlcy 

Manln.  N.C. 

Waldie 

Fish 

Ma  this.  Ga. 

Whltten 

Flowers 

Mayne 

Wiggins 

Prey 

UazzoU 

WUson.  Bob 

FroehUch 

Uelcber 

Wilson. 

Gettys 

Metcalfe 

Charles  H . 

Orasoo 

Mezvlnsky 

Calif. 

Gray 

Moorhead. 

Young,  Alaska 

GrepD,  Ores'. 

Calir. 

Young.  BL 

Jnl!J  29, 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  303 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
■\ith. 
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PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
HEARINGS  AND  PINAL  REPORT  OF 
JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE  ON  IM- 
PEACHMENT INQUIRY 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  report 
<Rept.  No.  93-1228)  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  IH.  Con.  Res.  566 1  to  provide 
additional  copies  of  hearings  and  the 
final  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  the  impeachment  inquiry,  and  ask  for 
immediate  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rts.  566 

Resoyied  by  the  House  o/  Fepresentaliies 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  shall  be 
printed  for  use  ot  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  nve  thousand  adtlll>anal  copies  ot 
aU  parts  of  Its  bearings  concerning  the  Im- 
peachment Inquiry,  pursuant  to  H.  Res   803 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Jiidiclan'  ten 
thousand  additional  copies  of  its  ap.al  reoort 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  BRADEM.^S.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  566  would  liro- 
vlde  the  Committee  or.  the  Judiciary  with 
additional  copies  of  several  documents  of 
the  committee  relating  to  the  impeach- 
ment Inquirj'. 

First,  the  resolution  would  authorize 
the  pnnting  of  5,000  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  concerning  the  impeach- 
ment inquiiT.  The.--  documents  will  m- 
clude  the  transcripts  of  eight  recoided 
Presidential  conversations:  a  comparison 
of  certain  portions  of  the  White  House 
and  Judiciary  Committee  \ersions  of  the 
tapes:  evidentiary  materials  subnUtted 
to  the  committee,  including  material  sub- 
mitted by  the  Presidents  counsel,  Mr.  St 
Clair:  and  transciipts  of  oral  testimony 
oefore  the  committee. 

The  resolution  would  also  authorize  the 
printing  of  10.000  additional  copies  of 
the  committees  final  report  to  the 
House  on  the  impeachment  Inquiry 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  reso- 
lution Is  to  provide  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  sufBcient  copies  of 
these  documents  to  fill  requests  to  the 
committee  from  Mtmbeis  of  Congress 
and  from  the  public. 

The  committee  was  autliori?ed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  to  deter- 
mine whether  sufficient  giounds  exist  for 
the  House  to  exeiclse  its  constitutional 
power  to  impeach  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  report  to  the  Hou<-e 
.such  resoluUons.  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, or  other  recommend!.tioiis.  as  it 
deems  proper. 

For  the  last  several  months,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  considered 
volumes  of  ertdentlary  material,  and 
diinng  the  last  few  weeks,  it  has  re- 


ceived oral  testimony  from  a  number  cf 
witnesses. 

The  committee  believed  that  it  was  In 
the  public  Interest  to  release  all  this  In- 
fo;-nation  and   evidentiary  material. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  law  the  Committee  on 
tlie  Judiciarj-  is  limited  to  a  little  over  a 
thousand  copies  ot  each  of  these  docu- 
ments. However,  the  committee  has 
found  that  this  supply  Ls  totally  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  great  demand  for  these 
documents.  This  resolution  would  simply 
piovide  the  committee  with  additional 
copies  of  these  important  documents  to 
meet  this  demand,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  .support  the  Senate  ainend- 
mcnt  to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Uie  gen- 
tleman .vield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  propo- 
.sal.  unlike  the  one  that  was  defeated 
imder  the  suspension  of  the  rules,  reduces 
in  the  first  Instance  the  number  from 
10.000  to  6.000  copies  and  in  the  second 
instance  reduces  the  number  from  50.000 
to  10.000  copies. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct  except  that  in  the  first  instance, 
the  number  is  reduced  from  20.000  to 
5.000  copies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
state  how  the  reduced  number  of  copies 
will  be  distributed? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Copies  would  be 
made  available,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  distribution  in  response  to 
requests,  as  I  said  earlier,  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  of  the  public 
Each  Member  of  the  House  •hould  by 
now  have  received  one  set  of  the  several 
volumes  that  ha\e  already  been  printed 
under  the  standing  authority  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  to  print  1.000  copies 
of  such  documents.  There  is  no  stipula- 
tion in  the  resolution  providing  that  each 
Member  of  the  House  receive  a  certain 
number  of  volumes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Of  coui-se.  1  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaksr.  have  these 
copies  been  prirted? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  No.  they  have  not 
been  printed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  previous  request  for 
prmting  10.000  copies  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  50.000  in  the  second  instance 
would  have  resulted  in  a  charge  of  ',ome 
SI  mllilon? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
allow  me  to  make  one  correction  in  what 
he  said,  the  previous  resolution  would 
have  provided  not  for  10,000  but  for 
20.000  copies. 

Mr.  GROSS,  And  would  have  resulted 
in  a  bill  close  to  $1  million. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speakei'.  1  commend 
the  committee  for  having  reduced  very 
substantially  the  number.  It  certainly 
will  cut  the  cost  and  I  believe  it  will  fit 
the  needs.  I  therefore  have  no  objection. 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  tliauk  the  gentle- 
msn  from  Iowa. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  aereed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  «as  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  14392 
AUTHORIZING  MILITARY  PRO- 
CUREMENT APPROPRIATIONS 
1975 


Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
145921  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1975  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes  anti 
other  weapons,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  for  each  active  duty 
component  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  to  authorize 
the  militai-y  training  student  loads  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers be  read  in  lieu  of  the  reoort 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

'  For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  24. 
1974-> 

Mr.  HEBERT  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
conference  i-eport  iH.  Rept.  93-1212 1 
has  been  printed  and  avaUable  to  the 
Members  and  also  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Recobd  of  Wednesday 
July  24.  1974.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Li  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Loiusiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HeSERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  your 
House  confeiees  on  H.R.  14592  are 
pleased  to  report  that  they  have  reached 
an  agreement  with  the  other  body  in  re- 
spect to  the  diffeiences  between  the 
House  atid  Senate  actions  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

Tills  bill  will  provide  the  fi.scal  vear 
1975  authorization  to  the  armed  seiv- 
ices  for  appi-opriations  for  the  procure- 
ment of  weapons  systems  and  related 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion. It  will  also,  among  other  things. 
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prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strengths  ol  both  the  Active  and  Reserve 
components  of  our  Armed  Forces,  and 
the  civilian  personnel  strengtli  of  the 
tJepartment  of  Defense. 

The  Presidents  fiscal  year  1973  budget 
lautains  a  total  authorization  request  of 
S23.1  billion  for  these  purposes.  This  re- 
tiueit  was  reduced  by  the  House  to  $22.6 


Llllion.  while  the  Senate  authorized  $21.8 
billion. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference  to  resolve 
the  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  actions  on  this  administration 
request,  the  new  total  reflected  In  the 
conference  report  Is  $22,195  billion. 
Thus,  the  conference  report  is  $340.1 
million  more  than  the  measure  voted  by 


'•i 

the  Senate,  and  it  is  approximately  $448 
million  less  than  the  $22.6  bUlion  previ- 
ously approved  by  the  House. 

For  purposes  of  the  printed  Record,  I 
will  incorporate  at  this  point  in  ray  state- 
ment a  comparative  summary  by  major 
weapons  categories,  actions  previously 
taken  by  the  two  bodies  on  this  bUl  to- 
gether with  the  final  conference  action- 


DfPABTMfiiT  or  ptrfisr  r;.;,-^  Yc»ii  \n  unMinmiK:,  But. 
Iln  |r>?u:And«  or  dDHir-.| 


'•A(;'!  Of  ■•Aion  wr.'fON  rftlicOKi 


laqoeit 


S«na|e      AuthotiMd 


Hw» 


SeMI«     Aulhorizid 


A.iOT(tT 

Army... ., 

Navy  and  MafiRtCwtii.. 
Atf  r«c6 

SobUiU... 

Aimy ,,„ .... 

Hiv^ „_. 

Mhim  Corps . 

AirForee. ..^ 

SuMdUI 

Wayft  vcssfli:  Navy 

Tiacktd  unbat  vehicles ; 

Marine  Corps ',"^ 

Subtotal _ 

Tcrpsdoes:  Navy_ 

Other  weapon;: 

Army,., 

«avy_ 


ra.StlO        335.000 

2  au>.  an    7  mt.  too 

3.4911.600      3  391,400 


3».  Hli 

1 86?.  ;oo 

3,  Zm.  300 


370  300 

z.  HA.  im 

?  286.  300  I 


6.790^700  e.flSO.SCO  6-463.300  6  472. 800  | 

459.200  439.400  'it.SOO  436  SOO 

620.  cm  620.600  634.500  6.34  500 

76.000  76.D0tl  74.100  74  lOO 

1.6i0.W0  1.610.900  1,556,800  1.579.2(10 

2.766.(00  2.746.900  2.701.9(10 

3.562,600  3.S39.ID0  2,956.200 


Vntint:  Co#i.* 
Suilolil... 
rcUl  prKttreincnl.. 


500  5U0  500 

79.500  11,800  72.000 

.  U  905. 100    13.641.300    12.  BJ.60O 


2.724.300 
3. 156. 400 


321. 2D0 
74.200 


293.  300 
74,200 


412.000 
187. 700 


93.4 
35.6 


5S.700 
25,E«I 


367.500 
187.700 


46.000 
25,500 


374.800 
197, 700 


52.200 

A50O 


Peteartli,  devrtop-iint,  t«t,  and  ev«liia- 
lidii: 

Army 

Navy _ _ •___ 

Air  force ..,,.^'_'!_'..*- 

Defense  itgencies '  "    " 

last  and  evatualion 

Gro«  total  R.D.T.  I  f„,. 

Himbiirsemeuts  from  loreifii  niilr- 
tarysales.. _.. 


1.985.976 

3.264.503 

3. 518. 860 

528,700 

27.000 


1. 878, 397 

3.153.01)6 

3. 459, 760 

4S5.500 

25  000 


1.883.216 

3,178.742 

3. 389.  470 

509, 657 

27.000 


9.325.DJ9     9.001,663     8.988.0S5 
-  .   -35.673 


Ntl  total  »  O.T.  t  E 

Total  pfocurement  and  R.D.T.  A  E 

Procurement  asitstiiiKe  lo  Soutti  Vrclttan 

<iitlevll7. 

Grand     lotal    procurentcnt    and 
RO  T. » t....~ 


SOI 
78.I00 

US94.2£J 


I  87«,397 
3,1S3,0C6 

3,389.517 
491.  CS7 
25.0(10 

8,536,977 

-35,673 


9^^.  039     9, 00U6U     8.552,412       8.901.304 

23,130.139    22,642.963    21,6077012     21^8957504 

(287.360)     (263.860)      212.300         2U.I60 


.23.130,139    22.642,963   21.819.312     22,159,364 


The  conference  action  required  15  sep- 
arate meetings  during  the  jieriod  June 
20  through  July  23.  1974. 

l«st  some  Members  of  this  body  mini- 
mize the  problems  confronted  ijv  your 
conferees,  let  me  briefly  review  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  differences. 

The  procurement  portion  of  the  bill 
contained  34  major  differences  involring 
weapons  systems. 

The  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  portion  of  the  bill  contained 
89  significant  program  differences. 

Further  complicating  this  problem 
were  49  substantive  language  differences. 
Each  of  these  language  differences  cre- 
ated a  separate  set  of  problems  Involv- 
hig.  for  ejtample.  items  such  as:  Active 
duty  manpovrer  strengths;  civilian  per- 
sonnel strengths:  reserve  strengths;  re- 
search on  animals:  missile  flight  testing 
from  operational  bases  in  the  United 
States:  disposal  of  naval  vessels:  restric- 
tions on  CIA  acUviUes:  utilization  of  the 
Island  of  Culebra  for  target  practice; 
restrictions  on  the  export  of  technology: 
and  recomputalion  of  mUitary  retired 
pay. 

All  of  these,  and  many  more,  taxed 
the  patience  and  the  capabilitie.':  of  your 
House  conferees.  Seven  of  the  language 
differences  were  rejected  by  the  House 
conferees  on  tlie  basis  of  the  House  rule 
regarding  germaneness.  However,  this 
was  only  accomplished  after  consider- 
able discussion  becaiLse  of  the  under- 
standable reluctance  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to  acknowledge  or  accept  the  leg- 
islative restrictions  imposed  by  the 
House  rules. 

Certain  of  the  differences,  such  as  tliat 
relating  to  the  exporting  of  our  technol- 
ogy to  foreign  countries  were  only  re- 
solved by  substantia!  language  changes 


that  brought  the  provision  within  the 
House  rules. 

My  purpose  in  mentioning  all  of  these 
facets  of  the  conference  problems  is  to 
enable  the  Members  to  better  understand 
the  reason  why  the  conference  meetings 
were  so  protracted. 

Details  of  the  conference  action  have 
been  printed  in  the  Congressionai.  Rec- 
ord, dated  Wednesday.  June  24.  1974.  I 
trust  that  all  the  Members  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  tlie  detailed  state- 
ment of  managers  in  explanation  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  conferees.  However, 
in  view  of  the  special  interest  that  many 
Members  have  in  spociflc  actions  tal^en 
by  the  conferees,  I  will  now  brieflj-  refer 
to  a  few  of  them  and  attempt  to  explain 
further  the  basis  for  the  action  taken. 

MAST 

The  Defense  Department  had  re- 
quested $1.6  billion  In  support  of  the 
MASP  program  for  fiscal  year  1975.  The 
House  authorized  $1,126  billion  for  this 
purpose,  while  the  Senate  recommended 
a  total  of  $900  million.  Tlie  conferees 
resolved  this  difference  by  agreeing  upon 
a  program  limitation  of  $1  billion  for 
military  assistance  to  South  Vietnam 
during  fiscal  year  1973 

Both  bodies  had  agreed  that  this  pro- 
gram should  be  subject  to  separate  ac- 
counting for  obligations  Incurred  under 
t:  c  program.  However,  the  Senate,  in 
addition,  recommended  separate  appro- 
priations for  this  account.  Your  House 
conferees  accepted  this  Senate  action 
as  being  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  the  House  and  therefore  agreed  to 
the  Senate  language.  In  taking  this  ac- 
tion, the  House  conferees  therefore 
agreed  to  ti-ansfer  $263il  million  from 
title  I.  of  the  procurement  title,  to  a  new 
title  in  the  bill  establishing  a  new  pro- 


gram for  military  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam  which  is  not  service  funded,  in 
essence,  therefore,  the  military  assist- 
ance program  for  South  Vietnam  wiU  bo 
handled  essentially  as  a  MAP  program 
rather  than  a  MASF  program. 

RESCABCII    O.V    DOCS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a 
provision  prohibiting  tlie  use  of  funds 
authorized  by  this  act  for  the  purpose 
of  cai-rying  out  research,  testing,  and  or 
evaluation  of  poisonous  gases,  radioactive 
materials,  poisonous  chemicals,  biologi- 
cal or  chemical  warfare  agents  upon 
dogs.  No  similar  provision  appeared  in 
the  House  bill. 

The  conferees  examined  the  merits  of 
the  provision  most  carefully.  We  ascer- 
tained that  adoption  of  this  provision 
without  modification  would  completely 
prohibit  the  conduct  of  all  research  in- 
volving the  me  of  dogs  even  though  the 
purpose  was  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  civilian  and  miUtary  defen.-^  person- 
nel, or  for  the  benefit  of  dogs  and  other 
animals. 

The  conferees  learned  that  in  certain 
instances  dogs  have  been  indispensable 
species  in  research  efforts  which  have 
contributed  significantly  to  the  health 
of  human  beings.  For  example,  univer- 
sity expei-ts  related  their  experiments 
with  a  chemical  that  Is  found  as  a  con- 
Uminant  in  the  preparation  of  white 
flour  for  bread.  When  the  bread  contain- 
ing this  chemical  was  fed  to  dogs,  even 
with  very  low  levels  of  the  chemical,  it 
caused  seizures.  The  importance  of  this 
finding  was  that  a  similar  occurrence  of 
convulsions  might  be  expected  In  chil- 
dren. Of  partlailar  significance  was  the 
fact  that  when  this  bread  containing  this 
contaminant  was  fed  to  other  .species  of 
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animal    life,    no    adverse    effects    were 
observed. 

In  rtew  of  these  circumstances,  the 
conferees  agreed  to  modify  the  language 
of  the  Senate  amendment  to  embrace 
the  prohibition  adopted  by  the  Senate  in 
inspect  to  prohibiting  the  utilization  of 
dosis  in  research  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping biological  or  chemical  weapons 
but  provided  a  provision  which  continues 
to  permit  research  on  dogs  for  other  pur- 
poses to  Improve  and  save  lives. 

EXPORT  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

One  of  the  more  complex  and  difficult 
problems  confronting  the  conferees  re- 
sulted from  a  Senate  amendment  which 
would  have  provided  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  with  very  broad  authority  relat- 
ing to  the  granting  of  export  licenses  on 
the  sale  of  goods  or  technology  to  foreign 
countries.  There  was.  of  course.no  simi- 
lar provision  in  the  House  bill. 

The  language  of  the  Senate  )amend- 
ment,  as  viritten.  was  clearly  In  violation 
of  the  House  rule  regarding  germane- 
ness and  our  conferees  so  informed  the 
representatives  of  the  Senate.  However. 
the  conrerees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
insisted  on  inclusion  of  some  language  re- 
lating to  this  problem  and  agreed  to 
modify  it  In  a  manner  which  would  be 
consistent  with  the  House  rule  of  ger- 
maneness. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  restrict  the  application 
of  this  provision  to  goods,  technolog>'. 
and  Industrial  techniques  which  have 
been  developed  in  whole  or  In  part  as  a 
direct  or  Indirect  result  of  research  and 
development  or  procurement  programs 
of  tlie  Department  of  Defcn.^e.  In  taking 
this  action,  the  conferees  were  unani- 
mous in  their  expression  of  concern  over 
the  fact  that  our  countrj-  has.  in  the 
past,  apparently  unwittingly  committed 
Itself  to  the  sale  of  items  which  undoubt- 
edly win  enhance  the  mililary  capabili- 
ties of  our  potential  enemies. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  language 
adopted  by  the  conferees  is  not  designed, 
in  any  way.  to  modify  or  amend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Export  Administration  Act. 
Rather,  they  are  designed  to  simply  in- 
sure that  the  voice  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  will  be  given  appropriate  atten- 
tion during  the  decisionmaking  processes 
in  the  executive  branch  when  the  subject 
of  export  licenses  is  being  considered. 

At  a  time  when  the  cost  of  military 
hardware  is  becoming  astronomical  it 
makes  no  sense  whatsoever  to  further 
compoimd  the  defense  problem  by  pro- 
viding our  potential  enemies  with  the 
fruits  of  sophisticated  American  tech- 
nologj-.  Technology  that  will  inevitably 
be  used  by  these  countries  to  our  dis- 
advantage. Action  of  this  kind  only  serves 
to  require  further  defense  expenditures 
on  our  part  to  meet  the  increased  threat 
po.sed  by  our  potential  enemies. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  that  our 
House  conferees  Join  with  om-  Senate  col- 
leagues In  attempting  to  fashion  lan- 
NLiage  in  this  biU  which  would  serve  to 
dampen  the  requirement  for  new  and 
I'Jgher  defense  expenditures. 

I  believe  the  language  adopted  by  the 
corLferees  will  accomplish  Its  objectives 
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without  conflicting  with  the  House  rules. 
The  conferees  are  unanimous  m  their 
view  that  this  provision  should  cause  rep- 
resentatives of  the  executive  branch  to 
exercise  greater  care  and  caution  when 
making  a  decision  involving  the  transfer 
of  U.S.  technology  to  lAin  Curtain  coun- 
tries. 

RECOaTPUTAlTON   Or   MIl.IT.UtT   RETIBEO  PAT 

As  In  previous  years,  the  Senate  bill 
contained  a  floor  amendment  not  con- 
sidered in  committee  which  would  have 
provided  recomputation  of  military  re- 
tired pay  on  the  basis  of  the  January  1. 
1972,  pay  scales.  The  House  bill  contained 
no  similar  provision. 

Prior  to  gomg  to  conference  with  the 
Senate.  I  ascertained  that  the  language 
relating  to  the  recomputation  of  military 
retired  pay  was  nongermane  to  the  House 
bill  and  therefore  in  conflict  with  the 
rules  of  the  House.  Under  these  circum- 
stances therefore,  the  House  conferees 
refused  to  accept  the  Senate  provision. 

The  House  conferees,  however,  advised 
our  Senate  colleagues  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  plans  to  consider 
major  legislative  revisions  to  the  miUtarj- 
retirement  system  In  the  near  future. 
Therefore,  the  committee  will  be  ame- 
nable durmg  those  hearings  to  hear  any 
recommendations  involving  recomputa- 
tion of  mUItarj-  retired  pay  that  may  be 
advanced  by  representatives  of  organiza- 
tions who  request  the  opportunity  to  be 
heard  by  the  Committee. 

CO.'JCIVSION 

Your  House  conferees  did  not  achieve 
all  of  their  objectives  in  this  conference; 
we  were  forced  to  give  up  House  positions 
in  respect  to  a  substantial  number  of 
iteniis  in  order  to  achieve  a  reasonable 
compromise  with  the  other  body. 

The  conference  report  docs  however, 
in  my  Judgment,  represent  a  sound  and 
reasonable  compromise  of  approjtiraately 
200  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  H.R.  14592. 

I  therefore  urge  its  support  by  evets 
member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yiele:  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  ThLs  figure  of  $22,195  bil- 
lion. I  believe  that  is  what  the  eenHeman 
is  talkmg  about. 
Mr.  HEBERT.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  included  in  the  re- 
port, does  that  include  the  replacement 
for  the  weapons  that  went  to  Israel  last 
yuar? 

Ml-.  HEBERT.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Israel. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  it  provide  the  funds 
for  replacement  of  weapons? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mojt  of  the  funds  for 
the  replacement  were  contained  In  the 
fiscal  year  1974  supplemental;  however, 
there  Is  a  continuing  replacement  re- 
quirement and  therefore  funds  provid- 
ing for  the  replacement  of  certain 
weaponry  given  to  Israel  are  included  In 
this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  that  was  passed  late 
last  year  or  early  this  year  and  Is  taken 
care  of  In  this  authorization  bill? 


In  terms  of  replacement  ? 
Mr.  HUBERT.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page 
II  of  the  conference  report,  to  section 
709.  subparagraph  (b>,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  given  authority  over  the  ex- 
port of  goods,  technology  and  techniques 
which  will  significantly  increase  the  pres- 
ent or  potential  milit.iry  capability  of 
such  country. 

In  paragraph  'c> .  he  is  given  the  power 
to  recommend  to  the  President  that  the 
export  be  disapproved  if  it  signiflcantly 
Increases  the  present  or  potential  ma- 
terial capability  of  that  controlled  coun- 
tr^•. 

Since  this  was  not  in  the  House  bill 
and  did  appear  only  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  has  been  modified  slightly  in 
conference,  I  would  ask  the  chairman 
if  he  can  tell  me  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  "significantly."  I  am  interested  in 
knowing  whether  the  shipments  of  mn- 
terials  which  are  generally  available  in 
the  world  market,  and  particularly  avail- 
able from  our  trading  competitors  In  Eu- 
rope and  Japan,  might  be  included  imder 
that  definition  of  significantly  enhanc- 
ing the  mlhtarv. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Spea'ter.  I  will  rcr-.-i- 
that  question  to  the  gentleman  fro  .i 
Illinois,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
lc(?  on  Research  and  Development 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nitnois.  Mr.  Speaker  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  will  say  that 
actually  this  amendment  does  not  do 
much  more  than  state  the  authority  in 
the  law  already,  except  that  this  pin- 
pohits  the  problem  we  are  now  having 
and  empasizes  the  intent  of  the  conff  r- 
cnce  that  vc  be  exceptionally  careful  In 
exporting  materials  and  technology  that 
can  enhance  the  miUtary  position  of  the 
countries  that  we  had  in  mind  when  w<; 
redrafted  this  amendment. 

There  are  goods  such  as  computers 
and  related  technology  that  obviously 
would  contribute  to  the  military  capabil- 
ity of  these  countries.  This  is  wiuit  wo 
are  concerned  with. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  than!; 
the  gentleman,  but  if  the  chairman  will 
5lcld  further,  we  do  have  a  process  that 
works  now  under  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act.  The  chairman  of  the  .<ubcom- 
niittee  indicates  that  this  process  will  not 
be  much  different,  and  certainly  I  would 
feel  more  comfortable  if  I  thought  the 
criteria  were  to  be  much  the  same  as 
e:;ists  now.  under  which  the  Defcn.se  De- 
partment does  have  a  regular  and  con- 
sistent chance  to  object  to  the  Issuing  of 
export  licenses. 

I  was  led  to  believe  iu  some  inform;;! 
discussions  that  the  managers  felt  that 
this  would  be  an  unusual  power  and 
probably  would  not  be  used  verv  much  1 
would  not  want  some  of  our  exporters  to 
have  the  feeling  that  there  might  be  sec- 
ond guessing  on  a  regular  basis  by  the 
Defense  Department  That  is  why  I  am 
interested  in  knowing  what  Is  the  sig- 
nificant potential. 
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Docs  a  machine  which  can  be  iis?(l  to 
manufacture  a  militaiy  weapon,  but  can 
also  be  used  for  other  purposes  and 
which  In  fact  Is  available  on  the  world 
market,  docs  that  come  under  that  def- 
ir.ition?  I  *ould  think  not.  and  I  would 
like  the  chairman's  assuiance  that  It 
does  not. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nunols.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
f  ITort  here  is  to  make  certain  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  Uslencd  to  when 
he  does  make  an  objection.  We  have  ba- 
sically had  the  policy  In  existence  for  a 
long  time,  but  we  have  too  much  evidence 
in  the  past  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  not  listened  to  when  he  did  raise 
objection  based  on  national  security. 

We  have  quite  a  Itet  of  items  in  which 
this  has  occurred.  The  effort  behind  this 
particular  ameudinent  is  to  reemphasine 
the  importance  of  ILstening  to  those  who 
are  particularly  involved  in  security,  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  If  the  chairman  will 
yield  further,  would  the  gentleman  then 
say  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will  use 
the  same  standards  that  he  has  used  in 
the  past,  and  this  was  simply  to  get  his 
Input  heard  in  stronger  fashion? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Ulinois.  Yes,  I  would  «ay 
that  would  be  the  case. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  action  on  H.R. 
14592  and  recommend  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  given  the  Members  a 
thorough  summary  of  the  action  taken 
by  your  conferees.  This  statement  of  the 
chairman,  together  with  the  conference 
report,  should  answer  any  questions  that 
may  be  in  the  minds  oi  any  of  the  Mem- 
bers. However.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
elaborate  on  the  action  taken  by  the 
conferees  in  respect  to  the  so-called 
Jackson  amendment  resarding  the  ex- 
port of  U.S.  leohnoiogy  to  Iron  CiirUin 
countries. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  emphasize  that 
I  strongly  support  the  administration's 
efforts  to  increase  our  foreign  trade  .so 
as  to  overcome  any  deficit  that  we  may 
now  have  in  our  balance  of  payments, 
but  I  oppo.ee  with  great  vigor  any  blind 
commitment  to  this  policy  which  will 
cause  us  to  transfer  to  our  potential 
enemies  the  goods  and  technology  which 
American  labor  and  management  has  de- 
veloped and  which  will  result  in  enhanc- 
ing the  militaiy  capability  of  our  poten- 
Ilal  enemies. 

As  Indicated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  It  Is  the 
height  of  folly  to  spend  billions  on  new 
weaponry  and  then  in  the  same  breath 
transfer  to  our  potential  enemies  so- 
phisticated devices  and  technology  which 
ultimately  will  neutralise  this  weaponry. 
Our  primary  advantage  over  the  Sov- 
iets is  the  advanced  level  of  technology, 
both  scientific  and  Industrial,  which  we 
have  over  that  totalitarian  state.  That 
is  the  difference,  in  my  judgment,  be- 
tween freedom  and  slavery. 

We  are  In  a  horserace  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  at  the  present  time  our  tech- 
nology has  given  us  a  lap  on  our  oppon- 
ents— yet.  there  are  some  myopic  bu- 
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rcaucrat.";  in  the  executive  branch  who 
would  literally  give  away  the  industrial 
techniques  and  secrets  that  not  only  per- 
mits us  to  maintain  our  military  secu- 
rity but  also  contributes  immeasuieably 
to  our  industrial  might. 

The  American  laboring  man  is  the 
envy  of  the  world.  He  has  achieved  eco- 
nomic advantages  that  are  but  "an  im- 
possible dream"  for  his  countei-pnrts  in 
Soviet  bloc  countries.  Much  of  this  eco- 
nomic advantage  of  the  American  viork- 
ingman  over  his  foreign  contemporary 
is  due  to  our  industrial  know-how  and 
indii.striol  techniques.  Thus,  to  export 
tlie  advantage  of  this  Industrial  tech- 
nique to  Soviet  bloc  countiies  borders 
on  absolute  madness.  It  will  ultimately 
pit  American  free  labor  against  the  slave 
labor  of  totalitarian  countries,  such  as 
the  Soviet  Union. 

We  are  all  aware  of  ongoing  negotia- 
tions to  tiansfer  the  aviation  industi-j-s 
production  know-how  on  wide-bodied 
aircraft  to  a  Soviet  bloc  nation. 

One  of  the  largest  aircraft  manufac- 
turers In  America  is  planning  to  build  a 
large  factory  in  a  Soviet  bloc  nation 
not  only  to  build  wide-bodied  aircraft 
but  to  teach  the  labor  and  technicians 
in  that  country  how  to  operate  such  a 
factorj'.  While  such  a  factory  may  make 
a  short-term  profit  for  the  company 
such  action  wUl  injure  our  American 
military  defensive  strength  and  also 
cciise  the  export  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  jobs  In  the  aircraft  industry 
to  foreign  coimtries,  an  industry  in  which 
today  our  country  is  preeminent. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  ongoing  effort 
of  the  Soviet  UrUon  to  acquire  our  latest 
computer  technology.  Unless  prompt  and 
proper  acUon  is  taken,  we  will  lose  our 
superiority  in  this  most  important  field. 
These  are  some  of  the  considerations 
which  prompted  your  conferees  to  em- 
brace the  Jackson  amendment,  albeit  in 
a  drasticaUy  reduced  foi-m  to  guard 
against  this  kind  of  "death  wish"  that 
.•■eems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  in  some 
offices  of  the  executive  branch.  The 
Jackson  amendment  was  nongermane  to 
this  legislation  but  as  we  have  rewritten 
the  amendment,  it  is  now  germane. 

Action  is  needed  immediately  on  this 
restraint  on  the  transfer  of  American 
know-how  to  the  Communist  bloc  A 
country  that  does  not  protect  its  national 
seeuiity  and  the  well-being  of  its  eiu- 
zens  will  not  prosper. 

I  trust  that  my  colleagues  will  unan- 
imously adopt  this  conference  repiort. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  participant  in  the  conference,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Authorization  Act.  197.i.  I  am  particu- 
larly proud  that  we  were  successful  In 
working  out  with  the  other  body  the  final 
language  of  Title  Vm— Nuclear  Pow- 
ered Navy.  This  title  will  make  It:  "the 
policy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  modernize  the  strike  forces  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  by  the  construction  of  nuclear 
powered  major  combatant  vessels  and 
to  provide  for  an  adequate  Industrial 
base  for  the  research,  development,  de- 
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sign,  corustructton,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance for  such  vessels," 

I,  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  some  early  history  of  the  nu- 
clear navy  and  tlie  leadership  the  Con- 
gress provided  in  the  construction  of 
nuclear-powered  warships.  Title  Vni 
enunciates  and  confirms  the  policy  of 
the  Joint  Committee. 

This  is  a  policy  that  tlie  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  has  advocated 
for  more  than  a  decade.  Those  of  us  on 
the  Joint  Committee,  as  well  as  many 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, who  have  studied  this  issue  for 
many  years,  have  been  astonished  by  the 
lack  of  foresight  exhibited  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  failing  to  recognize 
the  necessity  of  providing  our  major 
\.aisliips  Willi  nuclear  propulsion. 

I  am  proud  that  In  enacting  tliis  leg- 
islation It  Ij  the  Congress  which  will 
demonstrate  foresight,  comage,  and  wis- 
dom by  taking  tills  Initiative  to 
strengthen  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 
I  am  sure  that  naval  historians  will  cite 
this  action  as  a  classic  example  of  Con- 
gress exercising  Its  power  under  article 
I,  .section  8,  of  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  Navy." 

Title  VIU  will  provide  by  law  that  aU 
future  major  combatant  vessels  buUt  tor 
tlie  strike  forces  of  the  U.S.  Navy  shall  be 
nuclear  powered.  The  act  clearly  defines 
this  to  mean  all  future  combatant  sub- 
marines, aircraft  carriers,  and  carrier 
escorts  such  as  cruisers,  frigates,  and  de- 
stro.vers.  Title  vm  stipulates  that  hence- 
forth all  requests  for  authorization  or  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  construction  of 
major  combatants  for  the  strike  forces 
shall  be  for  nuclear  powered  ships  "un- 
less and  until  the  President  of  the  United 
St.iies  has  fully  advised  the  Congress  that 
construction  of  nuclear  powered  vessels 
for  such  purposes  is  not  In  the  national 
interest."  It  says: 

Such  reports  of  tlie  President  to  the  Con- 
gress shall  Include  for  couslderatlou  by  Con- 
gress an  alternale  program  of  nuclear  pow- 
ered ships  with  appropriate  design,  cost,  and 
schedule  Information. 


Tlie  enactment  of  title  VIII  means  that 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Navy 
must  now  stop  wasting  the  taxpayers' 
funds  on  further  studies  of  diesel  sub- 
marines, non-nuclear  aircraft  carriers, 
and  non-nuclear  carrier  escorts. 

The  need  for  nuclear  propulsion  in 
maior  combatant  vessels  for  our  naval 
strike  forces  has  been  studied  to  death, 
despite  the  cleaily  demonstrated  ad- 
vantages of  nuclear  warships.  The  con- 
tinued recoid  of  Defense  Department 
delay  In  approving  nuclear  warships 
demonstrates  the  urgent  need  for  this 
matter  to  be  resolved  by  the  legislative 
process,  so  that  further  progress  is  not 
Impeded  by  each  newly  appointed  civilian 
or  military  bureaucrat  who  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  stop  progress  in  the  executive 
bureaucracy. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  naval 
nuclear  propulsion  program  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  lias  seen 
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to  It  that  we  get  our  information  first 
hand.  We  have  visited  the  laboratories 
where  the  development  work  is  being 
done.  We  visited  the  land  prototype  site 
where  the  original  testing  for  the  Nauti- 
Ivs  was  being  done.  As  soon  as  she  was 
completed  we  held  hearings  on  the  .Vaii- 
iiiiis  submerged  and  at  sea.  We  later  held 
hearings  aboard  the  Skipjack,  the  first 
of  the  higher  speed,  single-screw  nuclear 
iiibmarlnes.  In  1960,  prior  to  the  first 
.■iuccessful  launching  of  a  Polaris  missile 
from  a  submerged  nuclear  submarine,  we 
held  a  2-day  meeting  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee at  sea  aboard  the  U.S.S.  George 
Washington,  the  first  Polaris  submarine. 
Wlien  the  first  nuclear  carrier  Enter- 
prise was  finished  we  flew  to  Guanta- 
namo  and  held  hearings  aboard  the  ship 
during  her  shakedown  trials  off  Cuba 
in  early  1962.  Many  of  you  will  remember 
the  fight  that  erupted  the  following  year 
when  Secretarj'  of  Defense  McNamara 
decided  against  providing  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion for  the  aircraft  carrier  John  F. 
Kennedy.  The  Joint  Committee  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  in  the  fall  of  1963  on 
"Nuclear  Propulsion  for  Naval  Surface 
Vessels."    We    published    a    committee 
analysis  which  pointed  out  in  detail  the 
errors  In   the  Department  of  Defen.se 
analysis.  Tlie  Joint  Committee  1963  re- 
port specifically  recommended  "lliat  the 
United  States  adopt  the  policy  of  utiliz- 
ing nuclear  propulsion  In  all  future  ma- 
jor surface  warships."  Regrettably  the 
Kennedy  throughout  Its  life  will  be  de- 
pendent on  a  train  of  tankers,  but  those 
of  us  who  carried  on  the  fight  did  finally 
succeed  In  having  Secretary  McNamara 
authorize  the  Nimitz  cla.^s  of  nuclear  air- 
craft carriers. 

Throughout  the  early  I960's  tlie  Joint 
Committee  and  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
Committees  engaged  In  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense over  the  issue  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion for  surface  warships.  For  anyone  In- 
terested, much  of  that  correspondence  Is 
published  on  pages  245  through  318  of 
the  Joint  Committee  hearing  print  en- 
titled "Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Pio- 
gram  1967-68." 

In  the  late  1960's  Congress,  based  on 
recommendations  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  succeeded  in  gettuig 
a  nuclear  frigate  buildhig  program  es- 
tablished, but  we  had  to  resort  to  man- 
datory language  In  the  law  to  do  so. 

The  Defense  Department  plan  was  to 
stop  authorizing  any  nuclcnr  submarines 
by  1970.  Some  senior  analyst-s  in  the 
Pentagon  even  recommended  sinking  10 
of  our  Polaris  submarines  as  a  cost  sav- 
ing measure.  Several  committees  of  Con- 
greia  held  special  hearings  in  1968  on 
the  nuclear  .submarine  progiam.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this.  Congress  not  only  demiuided 
that  we  continue  building  nuclear  attack 
submarines  but  that  we  proceed  with 
submarines  of  higher  .speed  and  greater 
quietness. 

Three  years  ago  tlie  Department  of 
Defense  suddenly  terminated  plans  to 
build  more  nuclear  frigates  and  the  nu- 
clear carrier  Carl  Vinson  CVN-70.  They 
did  this  even  though  a  special  subcom- 
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mittee  of  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees  had  Issued  an  800- 
page  hearing  record  and  a  report  which 
concluded  we  should  go  ahead  with  the 
CVN-70. 

Senator  Jackson  Immediately  called 
for  hearings  of  the  MiUtary  Applications 
Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  We  reviewed  the  whole 
subject  of  nuclear  propulsion  for  naval 
warships,  .<iUbmarine,  and  surface.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  testimony  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  and  Admiral  Rickover. 
we  obtained  the  written  comments  of  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  record 
of  tills  Investigation  is  Included  in  the 
Joint  Committee  print  tiUed  "Hearing 
and  Subsequent  Inquiry  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  MUItary  Applications  on  Nu- 
clear PropuLsion  for  Naval  Warships, 
May  5,  1971-September  30.  1972."  That 
print  on  pages  123-277  Includes  a 
"Chronological  Summary  of  the  Hlstorv 
of  Nuclear  Propulsion  for  Surface  Ships" 
in  which  Admiral  Rickover  cites  in  detail 
all  of  the  lengthy  studies  that  have  been 
made  of  this  subject  over  the  post  quar- 
ter century.  Also  on  pages  278  to  333  of 
tills  print  are  published  26  items  of  of- 
ficial correspondence  concerning  nuclear 
carriers  and  nuclear  frigates. 

The  perturbations. in  the  world  sup- 
phes  of  petroleum  gave  us  a  special  con- 
cern relative  to  the  supply  of  fuel  for  our 
warships.  By  letter  dated  January  5. 
1974.  I  expressed  these  concerns  to  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  would  like  to 
include  this  exchange  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

More  recently  the  Joint  Committee  re- 
port dated  April  3, 1974,  on  the  fkcal  year 
1975  Atomic  Energy  Commission  appro- 
priation authorization  stated: 

Tlie, recent  Interruptions  In  the  avall- 
ablllty  of  foreign  petroleum  fuel  supplies 
hare  highlighted  the  vulnerubmty  of  our 
petroleum  supply  lines.  It  Is  obvious  that 
In  time  of  war  It  may  well  be  Impossible  to 
provide  petroleum  to  our  naval  striking 
forces  In  areas  of  highest  threat.  This  In- 
crea-wd  vulnerabuity  again  accents  the  im- 
ponance  of  providing  nuclear  propulsion  for 
our  Srst-llne  warships.  The  committee,  ac- 
cordingly, reiterates  Its  longstanding  recom- 
mendation that  all  new  surfoc*  submarine 
flrst-lUie  strUtlng  forces  t>e  pnivldefl  \<llh 
nuclear  propulsloi\. 


The  need  fcr  nuclear  propulsion  for 
tnajor  combatant  ve.s.-jels  for  our  first- 
line  naval  strike  forces  is  completely 
documented.  In  addition  to  the  annual 
thorough  review  of  the  naval  nuclear 
propulsion  program  there  hsve  been 
many  special  congressional  hearings  and 
reports  issued  on  various  aspects  of  naval 
nuclear  propulsion.  I  will  include  a  list 
of  some  of  these  reports  In  the  Recohd 
following  my  statement. 

Tills  bill  also  authorizes  construction 
of  our  eighth  nuclear  frigate,  the  DIX3N 
41,  and  contains  additional  long  lead 
funding  for  our  ninth  nuclear  frigate 
the  DLGN  42.  It  has  been  only  througli 
the  strong  resolve  of  Congress  that  these 
nuclear  frigates  have  been  authorized 
to  be  built  for  the  Navy — after  they  were 
canceled  by  the  Department  of  Defence 
3  rears  ago. 


Based  on  my  past  experience  with  the 
naval  nuclear  propulsion  issue  I  would 
not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  attempt' 
will  again  be  made  In  the  Dei.>arlment 
of  Defense  to  cancel  or  delay  their  con- 
struction. It  should  be  clearlv  under- 
stood that  it  is  the  deOnite  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  these  ships  be  built  now  as 
follow  ships  of  the  Virpinia  DLGN  33 
class,  ustag  existing  shIpbulldinT  con- 
tract options. 

In  tills  connection  this  bill  also  con- 
tains research  and  development  funds 
for  a  new  weapons  system,  a  develop- 
ment called  Aegis,  which  is  intended  to 
be  an  Improvement  over  existing  ship- 
board antlair  warfare  weaponry,  but 
which  is  years  from  being  ready  to  be 
committed  to  ship  construction.  Al- 
though Aegis  sl.ould  be  considered  for 
installation  in  nuclear  frigates  after  A 
has  been  successfully  developed  the 
DLGN  41  and  DLGN  42  must  not  be  de- 
layed to  wait  for  it. 

All  too  often  the  desue  for  Improved 
weapo.Ts  which  are  off  In  the  future  has 
been  used  as  an  excus;  for  not  building 
sliips.  If  a  war  should  erupt  we  will  have 
to  fight  it  witli  the  ships  we  have,  not  the 
ones  we  hope  to  have  many  years  in  the 
future.  To  follow  such  a  course  could  be 
fatal.  With  the  investment  we  have  In 
the  four  nuclear  carriers  In  commission 
and  under  construction  it  would  be  dead 
wrong  to  defer  building  the  DLGN  41  and 
DLGN  42  which  are  vitally  needed  to 
escort  these  nuclear  carriers  for  literal- 
ly years  to  wait  for  this  new  weapons 
syiitem.  I  hope  this  point  Ls  clear  to  all. 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  esteemed  collcajiie 
from  California,  Chet  Holifield.  who 
also  has  been  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  I  are 
the  only  two  remaining  charter  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee.  The  experience 
and  knowledge  I  have  gained  through  a 
quarter  century  on  that  committee  has. 
I  believe,  given  me  a  special  insight  into 
all  aspects  of  the  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion program  Based  on  everything  I  liave 
learned  from  studying  this  issue  In  detail 
for  over  25  years.  I  can  state  categorically 
that  the  need  for  nuclear  propulsion  hi 
naval  strike  force  ships  has  been  prov- 
en, needs  no  further  study  before  a  de- 
cision is  made,  and  Is  of  the  most  vital 
need  for  our  country  and  our  Navy. 

It  gives  me  great  peisonal  pleasure  to 
be  ab!.;  to  cast  my  vote  for  this  truly  his- 
toric legislation.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak 
for  CuEi  HoLiFiEiD,  whose  final  days  in 
Uiis  chamber  will  be  brightened  by  the 
result  which  culminates  the  long  fight 
many  of  us  have  carried  on  for  so  long, 
and  marks  the  turning  point  for  a  no  v 
Navy  which  will  be  second  to  none. 

The  hearings  and  reports  on  the  naval 
nuclear  propul.-^lon  program  publi.ihed  bv 
coiiiiuittees  of  the  Congiess  include: 

Ll5T    OF    Hr.UINC5    AND    HCPORTS 

Hearings  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  A*«n,ic 
Energy  Subcommittee  on  Research  and  De- 
velopment chaired  by  Congressman  Melrin 
Price  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Ap- 
plications chaired  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son on  "Naval  Reactor  Program  and  Shlp- 
plngport  Project"  dated  KUrch  7  and  April 
U.  1957. 
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Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  "Re- 
view of  Naval  Reactor  Program  and  Admiral 
Ricisover  Award"  dated  April  11. 1956,  chaired 
by  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  held  aboard 
tbe  USS  Skipjack  at  sea  while  the  nuclear 
5'ibmarini;  was  establishing  new  records  for 
^peed  and  depth  of  operation. 

Joint  Commlitee  ou  Atomic  Energy  revle-v 
o!  "Naval  Reactor  Program  and  Polaris  Mis- 
sile Systems"  chaired  by  Senator  Clinton  P. 
Ai:dcrson  held  at  sea  on  board  the  first  Po- 
Uiis  submarine,  the  USS  George  Washington. 
on  April  9. 1960. 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Enercy  "Toiir 
of  the  USS  Enterprise  and  Report  on  Joint 
AEC-Naval  Reactor  Program"  dated  March 
31.  1962.  chaired  by  Congressman  Chet  Holl- 
Aeld  held  at  sea  aboard  tbe  USS  Enterprise 
while  operating  at  sea  otT  Ouantanamo  Naval 
Base.  Cuba. 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  June 
28.  27.  July  23.  1963  and  July  1.  1964.  hearings 
on  "lioa.1  of  the  USS  Thresher"  chaired  by 
Senator  John  O.  Postore. 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  hear- 
ing on  'Nuclear  Propulsion  for  Naval  Sur- 
face Vessels"  dated  October  30.  31  and  No- 
vember 13.  1963.  chaired  by  Senator  John  O. 
Postore.  This  wa£  followed  by  a  special  De- 
cember 1963  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  which  recommended: 

1.  That  the  decision  to  install  conven- 
tional propulsion  In  the  new  aircraft  carrier, 
CVA-^7  should  be  set  aside  and  plans  made 
to  install  nuclear  propulsion  In  this  ship: 
and 

2.  That  the  United  SUtes  adopt  the  policy 
of  utilizing  nuclear  propulsion  In  all  future 
major  surface  warships;  and 

3.  That  a  vigorous  research  and  develop- 
ment program  for  surface  warihtp  nuclear 
propulsion  be  continued. 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Janu- 
ary 26.  1966.  hearing  on  "Naval  Nuclear  Pro- 
pulsion Program  1966"  chaired  by  Congress- 
man Chet  HoUfield. 

Joint  Committee  on  Alonilc  Energy.  March 
16,  1967  and  February  8.  1968,  heorlnga  on 
"Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Proi^ram  1967-68"' 
chaired  by  Senator  John  O.  Pfi-itore. 

Senate  Armed  Services  Preparedness  and 
Investigating  Subcommittee  chaired  by  Sen- 
ator John  Stennls.  hciirings  on  "U.S.  Subma- 
rine Program"  dated  March  13,  I5,  19,  27, 
1968.  This  was  followed  by  a  special  report  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  "United  States 
Submarine  Progmm"  dated  September  23. 
1968.  Which  recommended  that  the  nuclear 
attack  submarine  construction  program  be 
continued  beyond  fidcal  year  1970.  that  the 
development  of  the  high  speed  submarine 
and  the  electric  drive  submrvrine  proceed, 
and  that  work  begin  promptly  on  the  devel- 
opment of  a  submarine  of  advanced  design. 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  hear- 
ings on  "Nuclear  Submarines  of  Advanced 
Design  Parts  I  and  11"  dated  Juno  21  and 
July  25.  1968,  chaired  by  Congressman  Chet 
Hon  field. 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Eiiergy.  April 
23.  1969  hearing  on  "Naval  Nuclear  Propul- 
sion Program  1969  *  chaired  by  Con£re«sman 
Chet  Holifleld. 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  March 
19  and  20.  1970,  hearings  on  "Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program  1970'  chaired  by  Con- 
gressman Chet  HoUfield. 

Joint  Senate-House  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee hearings  on  'CVAN-70  Aircraft 
Carrier  '  dated  April  7.  8,  10,  13,  15  and  16, 
1970,  co-chalred  by  Senator  John  StemUs 
ond  Congressman  Charles  Bennett.  This  set 
C'f  hearings  was  followed  by  a  special  report 
of  the  Joint  Subcommittee  dated  April  22, 
1970.  wlilch  stated: 

"The  Subcommittee,  in  consideration  of 
the  full  range  of  carrier  capability  including 
modernity  and  the  exceptional  advantages  of 
nuclear  power  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  long 


lead  funds  for  the  CV.VN-70  should  bo 
approved." 

House  Armed  Services  Antisubmarine  War- 
fare Subcommittee,  October  9,  1970,  report 
on  "Trip  to  the  Knolls  Atomic  Power  Labora- 
tory. September  28,  1970"  chaired  by  Con- 
gressman Samuel  S-  Stratton. 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  March 
10.  1971,  hearing  on  "Naval  Nuclear  Propul- 
sion Program  1971"  chaired  by  Senator  John 
O.  Pastore. 

Joint  Committee  ou  Atomic  Energy  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Applications  hearing 
and  subsequent  inquiry  on  "Nuclear  Propul- 
pIou  for  Naval  Warships"  dated  May  5,  1971 — 
September  30.  1972.  alternately  choired  by 
Senator  Jackson  and  Congressman  Hollfield. 
This  inquiry  addressed  the  need  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Class  high  speed  SSN's.  tactical 
crul^  missile  submarines,  the  Trident  sub- 
marine program,  nuclear  olrcraft  carriers 
and  nuclear  frigates. 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1972  and  March  28. 1973,  hearings  on 
Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  1972- 
1973"  Chaired  by  Congressman  Melvin  Price. 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Feb- 
rviary  25,  1974.  hearing  on  "Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program— 1974".  chaired  by  Con- 
gressman Melvin  Price  (Ui  the  process  of 
being  published). 

Joi'.i  CoMranTEE  ON  Atomic  Enehcv, 

Wasfiington.  D.C..  January  S.  t$74. 
Hon.  James  R.  Schlcsinceh. 
Secretary  o/  Defence, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Jim:  The  Increaclng  severity  of  our 
energy  problem  should.  In  my  view,  call  for 
an  accelerated  effort  in  the  application  of 
nuclear  power  for  the  propulaion  of  naval 
warships.  I  XuUy  appreciate  your  personal 
efforts  in  malting  additions  of  some  nuclear 
propelled  ships  to  our  Navy  although  I  believe 
recent  events  coU  for  a  sharply  increased  ef- 
fort in  this  vital  area  of  national  defense. 
Accordingly.  I  suggest  that  a  review  of  the 
planned  shipbuilding  program  be  made  wltli 
the  objective  of  Increasing  the  number  of 
nuclear  powered  warships.  We  are  Indeed  for- 
tunate that  we  have  the  proven  technical 
base  to  Immediately  proceed  with  additional 
applications  of  nuclear  propulsion.  It  cer- 
lalnly  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  we 
didn't  take  advantage  of  our  position  espe- 
cially since  nuclear  power  provides  such  posi- 
tive solutions  to  o\iT  growing  and  Irreversi- 
ble global  petroleum  problem. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting the  initiation  of  additional  studies, 
rrom  the  Committee's  detailed  involvement 
In  the  review  of  the  various  studies  I  can 
assure  you  we  need  no  additional  effort  in 
this  area.  Such  comprehensive  reviews  as  the 
Committee's  1963  and  1971-72  hearines  and 
report  on  nuclear  propulsion  clearly  illu- 
strate the  military  value  and  Justification 
of  this  application  of  nuclear  energy.  The 
growing  petroleum  problem  has  Just  in- 
rrea^ed  the  Importance  of  the  factors  Justi- 
fying nuclear  power  especially  in  the  area  of 
foreign  access  to  petroleum  supplies.  Of 
course,  although  secondary  to  the  primary 
factor  of  military  effectiveness,  the  increas- 
ing costs  of  petroleum  fuels  also  Increase  the 
economic  Justification  of  nuclear  power. 

Tou  can  be  assured  of  Congressional  sup- 
port in  immediately  moving  ahead  with 
more  naval  nuclear  propulsion  projects.  As 
you  know  the  Congress,  through  its  various 
Committees  of  responsibility  In  the  defense 
area,  boa  led  In  bringing  about  nuclear 
propulsion  for  our  navy. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mel\in  Phics, 

Chairman. 


The  Secretart  or  Defeksi;. 
Washington,  March  11, 1974. 
Hon.  Mflvin  Price, 

C'tairman,    Joint    Committee    on    Atomic 

Energy.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cuaibuan;  This  is  in  response  to 

your  letter  of  January  5,  1974.  in  which  you 

suggested    that    a    review    of    the    Navy's 

planned  shipbuilding  program  be  made  with 

the  objective  of  increasing  the  number  of 

nuclear  powered  warships. 

By  mid-1974  our  107  nuclear  powered  com- 
batants will  constitute  over  one-third  of  the 
active  wnrshlp  fleet.  These  nuclear  powered 
warships  include  41  strategic  ballistic  missile 
submarines.  61  attack  submarines,  one  air- 
craft carrier  and  four  fleet  air  defen.se  gxtlded 
missile  ships — the  Navy's  first  line  ships.  Ad- 
ditional nuclear  powered  combatants  au- 
thorized by  Congress  are.  or  soon  will  be, 
under  construction :  the  first  TRIDENT 
SSBNs,  four  637  Class  SSNs,  and  twenty-three 
688  Class  SSNs.  three  nuclear  powered  ah-- 
craf  t  carriers  and  four  guided  missile  frigates. 
In  addition  to  the  nuclear  powered  ships  In 
service,  under  construction,  or  authorized  by 
Congress,  the  FY  75  budget  request  Includes 
funding  of  two  TRIDENT  submarines,  three 
high-speed  attack  submarines,  and  one 
guided  missile  frigate.  Delivery  of  the  five 
nuclear  powered  frigates  <DLONs)  under 
construction,  together  with  the  cruiser  and 
tbe  two  frigates  now  In  the  fleet,  will  give 
us  eight  nuclear  powered  surface  combat- 
onts  which  will  be  adequate  to  form  two  all 
nuclear  powered  carrier  task  forces,  when 
none  of  the  ships  are  in  overhaul. 

As  yovt  know,  in  FY  72  the  Department  of 
Defense  continued  the  DLON  construction 
program  by  awarding  a  contract  to  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Com- 
pany for  the  construction  of  DLGN  38  Class 
Frigates.  At  that  time  It  was  decided  to  con- 
struct three  units  of  this  new  class  while 
retaining  a  contract  option  for  two  addi- 
tional units.  Recently  Congress  added  to  our 
Flccal  Year  74  budget  request  $79  million  for 
advanced  procurement  of  long-lead  items  for 
the  two  additional  nuclear  ships,  DLGNs  41 
and  42.  We  have  included  DLGN-41  in  the 
FY  75  budget  aiid  are  protecting  the  option 
for  procuring  the  second  In  FY  76.  When  the 
full  scope  of  our  current  nuclear  ship  pro- 
gram is  considered,  we  find  that  the  ship- 
builders Involved  have  a  very  large  backlog 
ahead  of  them, 

There  arc  several  important  factors  In- 
fl\iencing  the  selection  of  nuclear  or  non- 
nuclear  propulsion  systems  for  a  worship. 
Three  of  the  most  significant  Items  are  the 
relative  procurement  and  operating  cost'!. 
Individual  ship  capability  requirements,  and 
overall  Navy  force  level  and  modernization 
needs. 

To  date,  the  use  of  nuclear  power  has  been 
limited  to  suface  ships  of  8,000  tons  or  more. 
These  relatively  large  ships  (frigates  and 
cruisers),  with  blgbly  capable  anti-air  and 
anti-submarine  systems,  ore  at  the  high  end 
of  the  high-low  mix  of  surface  combatant 
ship  types.  Tlie  high-low  mix  concept 
of  balancing  overAll  iiovt  capability  be- 
tween larger  numbers  of  capable  low-cost 
ships  and  fewer  numbers  of  highly  capable 
but  expensive  first-line  ships  If,  es.sentlal  for 
maintaining  our  overall  combat  capabilities. 

In  spite  of  the  many  attractive  features  of 
nuclear  ships,  both  their  acquisition  costs 
and  manning  costs  tend  to  be  higher  than 
for  conventional  ships  having  the  same 
weapons  systems.  As  you  are  aware  over 
the  past  several  years  there  have  been  ex- 
tended discussions  of  tbe  degree  to  which 
indirect  costs  tend  to  offset  these  differences. 
The  major  increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel  oil 
since  October  1973  has  tended  to  add  some 
weight  to  this  concept.  On  tbe  other  hand, 
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the  introduction  of  slgnlflcar.tly  mere  eiTici 
ent  conventional  propulsion  systems  will  re- 
sult In  lower  acquisition  and  operating  costs 
lor  such  ships  due  to  reduced  manning  re- 
quirements and  reduced  engineering  plant 
t;iae.  As  an  additional  consideration,  the 
iieace  time  flexibility  of  deployments  for 
tuirlear  ships  Is  constrained  by  the  appre- 
iienslvc  attitude  of  many  countries  towards 
port  visits  by  nuclear  ships.  In  my  view, 
these  apprehensluiis  are  largely  unfounde<l 
but  progress  in  dispelling  this  barrier  to  nu- 
clear ship  visits  ha.s  been  slow. 

Requirement.!  for  overall  naval  combat  ef- 
fect lvene=s  depend  in  large  part  on  the  ex- 
pcuted  threat.  In  some  ocenn  areas  where  our 
Navy  Is  planned  to  operate,  the  threat  is  ex- 
pected to  be  relatively  low  intensity  and 
to  consist  of  principally  submarine-launched 
torpedoes  and  cruise  missiles  with  only  small 
numbers  of  ship-  and  aircraft-launched 
cruise  missiles.  Requiremenis  for  Individual 
ship  effectiveness  are  less  demanding  in  such 
areas  than  would  be  required  In  higher 
threat  environments,  whore  additional 
threats  from  alrcraf  would  be  expected.  I 
am  sure  that  you  recognize  that.  In  addition 
to  the  need  for  first-line  ships  capable  of 
operations  in  high  threat  areas,  there  are 
many  Important  mtssions  that  can  be  effec- 
iixe\j  carried  out  by  less  complex  and  less 
expensive  ships. 

In  this  decade,  we  must  phase  out  virtu- 
ally all  of  the  remaining  World  War  II  sur- 
face combatants  because  their  deteriorating 
material  condition  and  declining  combat 
value  Is  making  them  increasingly  inefficient. 
If  we  are  to  procure  the  large  number  o! 
ships  needed  to  maintain  even  current  force 
level,  the  bulk  of  the  new  ships  must  be 
from  the  "low"  side  of  the  'high-low'  spec- 
trum. The  numerical  requirements  alone  for 
surface  escorts  needed  to  protect  military 
and  commercial  shipping  in  open  ocean  and 
lower  threat  areas  of  the  world  lead  us  to 
the  use  of  less  complex  ships  ur.der  present 
budgetary  constraints. 

Your  personal  efforts  and  the  support  of 
the  Congress  in  attaining  our  present  pos- 
ture In  nuclear  propulsion  in  the  Navy  are 
very  much  appreciated.  I  solicit  vour  con- 
tinued support  of  our  shipbuilding  program 
and  assure  you  that  nuclear  propulsion  will 
be  actively  considered  for  all  future  Navv 
major  surface  warship  building  programs. 
Sincerely, 

jAMrs   R.   ScHLEsi nt.fr 
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Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
troubled  by  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  14592  for  two  principal  rea.sons. 

First,  since  various  administration  and 
Federal  ReseiTe  spolcesmen  have  called 
for  reduction  in  spending  of  from  S5  bil- 
lion to  $20  billion  from  proposed  budget 
levels.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  proper 
amount,  but  I  do  know  that  sub.^tantial 
reductions  are  required  unless  this  bill  s 
»22-plus  billion  Is  sharply  reduced  bv  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  substantial 
reductions  in  overall  spending  are  not 
possible. 

There  are  areas  ripe  for  reductions, 
especially  personnel.  We  have  too  many 
troops  in  Europe,  and  overseas  generally. 

The  feature  which  leads  me  to  vote 
figainst  this  bill,  however,  is  section  709 
on  pages  10  and  11  of  the  conference  re- 
i;ort.  The  section  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  extraordinary  power,  perhaps 
unconstitutionally  greater  than  that  of 
Hie  President  since  he  can  overrule  the 
President,  to  stop  exports  to  any  country 
in  the  world  if  he  feels  it  will  Increase 
significantly  the  military  potential  of  the 
country. 


The  section  invades  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  which, 
according  to  testimony  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense.  Sti.te.  Commerce 
Treasur.N ,  and  tlie  CIEP.  ivorks  effectively 
as  is. 

It  was  not  in  the  Hou-se  version.  It 
appeared  as  a  floor  amendment  in  the 
Senate,  and  wa.s  accepted  by  the  confer- 
ence managers. 

According  to  floor  statements  by  the 
mnnagers.  tlie  criteria  on  which  an  ex- 
port might  be  stopped,  will  be  the  same 
!'-■  at  iMesent.  but  the  raw  power  given 
here  to  the  Secretaiy.  particularly  over 
the  head  of  ihe  President,  is  unwar- 
ranted. 

Therefore,  not  only  is  the  spending 
level  of  the  biU  Inflationary,  but  also  it 
contains  a  potential  to  reduce  further 
our  already  negative  trade  balances.  I 
must  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
14592. 1  particularly  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  fact  that  title 
Vni  providing  for  a  nuclear  powered 
Navy  is  intact  in  the  bill  with  only  minor 
elearifying  modifications.  This  title  re- 
quues  that  all  future  major  combatant 
vessels  be  nuclear  powered  unless  the 
President  fully  advises  the  Congress  that 
it  is  not  in  the  national  Literest  to  have 
them  such.  The  major  combatant  ves- 
sels are  all  submarines,  both  attack  and 
missile,  all  aircraft  carriers  and  the  ships 
that  are  designed  to  run  with  them, 
cruisers,  frigates,  and  destroyers— ako 
all  ships  designed  for  independent  mis- 
sions from  the  categories  listed  above- 
that  is.  submarines,  aircraft  can-leis, 
cruisers,  frigates,  and  destroyeis  where 
essential  unlimited  high  speed  endur- 
ance wiU  be  of  signiflcant  milltai-v  value. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  has  had  to  fight 
hard  and  long  to  get  the  nuclear  na\'>'. 
As  recently  as  2  years  ago  we  had  to 
mandate  the  construction  of  nuclear 
frigates  No.  41  and  42  unless  the  Presi- 
dent fully  advised  that  their  construc- 
tion was  not  in  the  national  interest. 
The  President  has  not  so  advised  us  and 
the  contract  lor  their  construction  has 
been  let. 

Despite  the  wording  of  title  Vni.  we 
hear  rumblings  that  a  group  wltliin  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  saying  they 
should  not  be  built. 

This  is  the  same  group  of  systems 
analysts  who  opposed  the  nuclear-pow- 
ered Na\->-  from  the  start.  Now  they  are 
saymg  that  frigates  should  not  be  con- 
structed until  the  Aegis  missile  system 
is  ready  to  go  on  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have  four  nu- 
clear-powered aircraft  carriers  in  being 
or  under  construction.  Those  4  require 
at  least  16  escorts.  For  escorts  we  have 
the  Balnbridge.  the  Truxton,  and  the 
Cali/ornia.  We  also  have  the  South  Caro- 
lina, the  Virginia,  and  the  Texas  under 
construction  and  the  DLGN-40.  That 
means  there  will  only  be  7  nuclear- 
powered  frigates  instead  of  the  16  need- 
ed if  the  DLGN-41  and  42  are  not  built. 
Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congiess  must 
Insist  that  the  nuclear  frigates  and  the 
nuclear  Navy  continue  to  be  constructed 
as  the  Congress  has  ordered. 
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Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  voting 
for  the  conference  report  on  the  mili- 
taiT  procurement  authorization,  but  onlv 
after  bitter  disappointment  that  the  con- 
ferees rejected  the  amendment  tliel 
would  have  permitted  a  rccomputation  tf 
military  retirement  nay  as  a  pcrcentat : 
of  active  duty  pay. 

Many  of  us  worked  diligently  to  secure 
the  passage  of  ihc  amendment  to  award 
fair  treatment  to  thou.sands  of  older  vet- 
erans, who  served  long  and  honorabl.; 
careers  with  the  promise  of  security. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  compensate 
them  in  accordance  with  t!:e  terms  under 
which  they  served  our  Nation.  As  you 
know,  changes  in  the  method  of  com- 
puting retirement  pay  were  made  in  isr.j 
nnd  1963,  and  thousands  of  older  vet- 
erans got  shortchanged  in  the  shuffle. 

They  are  receiving  far  less  than  ser\- 
icemen  of  comparable  rank  who  are  re- 
tiring today,  and  this  inequitable  situa- 
tion is  a  gross  breach  of  faith.  I  can 
a-ssure  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  flgli'. 
for  equitable  treatment  of  our  older  re- 
tirees from  military  service  has  not 
ended. 

I  have  been  assured  that  major  legis- 
lation revising  the  military  retirement 
system  will  be  considered  In  the  near  fu- 
ture, and  I  pledge  that  we  will  renew  our 
struggle  for  recomputation. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  Uie 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
conlerence  report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  Uie 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Ml-.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  E\  Idently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

Tlie  vote  was  taken  by  clectionic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  305.  nnvs  38 
not  voting  91.  as  follows: 


Adnnis 

Addnbbo 

Anderson. 

c»llt. 
Anderson.  Til. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archt-r 
Arends 
Armbtrons 
A.<;libroo1c 
Asbley 
Aspln 
Bafalls 
Bnk«r 
Barrett 
Baumnn 
Beard 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BeTlll 
BiaBei 
Bieiter 
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YEAS — 305 
Blaclcburn 


BoggL 

BolUng 

Brademas 

Psay 

fireaux 

Bredclnrid^e 

Brlnkley 

Broolts 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

BrojhUl.  V«. 

Buclianan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex, 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cbambertala 


Cbatpell 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Ctawaou,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  m. 
ColUns.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
conte 
Gorman 
coughlin 
Crane 
Crcnln 
Daniel.  Oan 
Daniel.  Bobert 

W.Jr. 
Daniels. 

Oomintck  V, 
Daniel  iion 
Davis.  WIS. 
Deianey 
Denhotra 
DeuDIa 
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Dent 
EM-rwlnskl 

Revlne 
Dlrklnson 

OOtlObllC 

L>unrau 
till  Pont 
r-iwardft.  Aln, 

T-Tieubom 

F^hleman 
riueell 

Ftvher 
F.ood 

FlOWITS 

Flynt 

Foley 

FoiintRln 

Fre]lnKhuv£fn 

Froehllch 

Fulton 

Puqua 

Gajrdos 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glnn 

Gold  water 

GonzaleE 

Good  1  ins 

Gross 

Grove  r 

Gude 

Guy«r 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanrabnn 

Har«faa 

Hays 

H«b«ri: 

Heckler,  Maw. 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUllB 

Hlnshaw 

Horan 

Hole 

Hotton 

Howard 

Ruber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Kunc 

Hutchlr.ron 

Ichord 

Jannan 

Jones,  Aln. 

Jones.  N-C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Kartb 

K&zen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczyc^kl 

Kyros 

Lagomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Latta 
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Ab?US 
BLncham 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Conyera 
Dell  urns 
Drlnan 

Edwards.  Calif. 
Ford 
rorsythe 
Fraser 
Fren/el 
r-ri-rn.  pa. 


Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskev 

UcCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McBven 

UcPall 

McKinner 

Macdonald 

Madtgan 

Mabon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Mara?  Ill 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matiiias.  Calif. 

Uathls,  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mezvlni^ky 

Mlrhel 

MUford 

Miller 

MUls 

MinUh 

Mink 

MiDsball.Oblo 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

MoltDhan 

Montgomerj' 

Moor  head, 

calif. 
Moorbead.  Pn, 
Mortan 
Mosber 
MOSd 

Murphy,  in 
Murtbft    ~ 
Myers 
Natther 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
03r(en 
0"Hara 
O-NeUl 
Owens 
Parrts 
Passman 
Patman 
Fatten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pike 
Pcage 
Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price.  HI. 
Price.  Tex. 
Qule 
Qui  II  en 
Ratlsbark 
Randall 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Vs. 

NATS— 38 

Hcchler.  W.  Va. 

Helatoskl 

Holtzman 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Nedicl 

Nix 

Obey 

Racgel 

Rees 

Reoss 

Rlegle 


Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 

Rottcallo,  Wyo. 
Roncallo.  N.Y. 
Rooney.  P». 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 

ROUBSClOt 

Runnels 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shustcr 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  lowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

staggers 

Stanton, 
J.  WllUflcn 

£;iAnton. 
James  V. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Sielger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Tbomsou,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Veen 

Veyscy 

vigorlio 

Waggonncr 

Walsh 

v.'ampler 

Ware 

Whaleu 

White 

Whltehursi 

Widnall 

W  til  la  ma 

Wilson. 

Charle.s 
Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

wydlcr 

Wylle 

wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young.  HI. 

Young.  S.C. 

Young.  Tex. 

Za  block! 

Zion 

Zwarh 


Rcsenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Schroeder 

Selberllne 

Stokes 

Studds 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Traxler 

Vanik 

Waldle 

Young.  Ga. 


-Tex. 
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.*:<'tnder 

BbdUlD 

Blatntk 

Boland 

Bowen 

Mrasco 

Burgener 

Burke,  calif. 

C.rcy.  N.Y. 


Carter 

cederber* 

chisholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clay 

Cotter 

CulTer 

D&vis,  Ca. 


Datls,  SC. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Dorn 
Eckhardt 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Flndley 
Frey 


Gettys 
GrasEO 
Gray 

Green.  Orep, 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Gunter 
Hiimmer- 
schmidt 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  WRSh. 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
HoU  field 
Hosmer 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Jehu  son,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kuykendali 
Landrum 


Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mazzoll 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Prlt  chard 

Rarlck 

Reid 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rose 

Hoy 

Ruppe 

Sohneebcll 

Sebeilus 


Shriver 

Stsk 

SUrk 

Steed 

Steele 

Steelman 

Stuckcy 

Symms 

Talcolt 

Teague 

Towell.  Nev- 

Treen 

Udall 

Vander  Ja^t 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  K, 

Calif. 
Young.  A'aska 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clcil:  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Rarick  for.  with  Mr.  Badlllo  agaliist. 

Mr.  Murphy  ol  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Hanna  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  for, 
v.  1th  Mrs.  Cblsbolm  agaloat. 

Mr.  Teiigue  for.  with  Mr.  Clay  against. 

Mr.  Carey  oi  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Stark 
af^alnst. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  for.  with  Mr.  Met- 
calfe against. 

Mr.  Melcher  lor,  wiili  Mr.  Eckhardt 
l^K&lUSt. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for.  with  Mr.  Harrington 
agiiinst. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Blatiuk. 

Mr.  Gunter  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mr.  HoUneld  with  Mr.  Cul\-er. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Gettys. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Crasso. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Colter  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Davte  of  Georgia  with  Mrs.  ^insen  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr, 
Findley. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Sieetraan. 

Mr.  Sisk  ft-lth  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Sebeilus. 

Mr.  MazzoU  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

-Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  RandaU  with  Mr.  Hanuuerechmldt. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  wUh  Mr.  Kuvken- 
dall. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Cubser. 

Mr.  Evlna  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Schnce- 
bcll. 

Mr.  Carter  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Roblson  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Grlffllhs  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  CallTornla  with  Mr.  Martiu 
of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  TaJcott. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Towell  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Wigging. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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HOME  RULE  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  15791) 
to  amend  section  204fg>  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Self -Government  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bUl  be  considered  In  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  bg  the  Setuite  aiid  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    o) 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
204(gJ     of    the    District    of    Columbia    Sell 
Government  and  Governmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  (Public  Law  93-198;  87  Stat.  774)  U 
amended   by  deleting   the  second  sentence 
thereof. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert; 

That  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Gm*-   - 
ernment  and  Governmental  Reorganlsatiou 
Act  (84  Stat.  774)  l3  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (g) 
of  section  204  of  that  Act  Li  repealed. 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  401  of  that 
Act  is  amended  by  (A)  redesignating  para- 
graph (3)  as  paragraph  (4);  and  (B»  in- 
serting ImmedlaLely  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following: 

"(3)  To  fill  a  vacancy  m  the  Office  of 
Chairman,  the  Board  or  Electlona  shall  hold 
a  special  election  In  the  District  on  the  first 
Tuesday  occurring  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fotirtecn  days  after  the  date  on  which 
such  vacancy  occurs,  unless  the  Board  of 
Electloiu  determines  that  such  vacancy  could 
be  more  practicably  filled  In  a  special  elec- 
tion held  on  the  same  day  as  the  next  gen- 
eral election  to  be  held  In  the  District  occur- 
ring wllhin  sixty  days  of  the  date  on  which 
a  special  election  would  otherwise  have  been 
held  under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 
The  person  elected  Chairman  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy la  the  Office  of  Chairman  shall  take 
office  on  the  day  in  which  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions certifies  hla  election,  and  shall  sene 
as  Chairman  only  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  during  which  such  vacancy  occiured. 
When  the  Office  of  Chairman  becomes  va- 
cant, the  Council  shall  select  one  of  the 
elected  at-Large  members  of  the  CouncU  to 
serve  as  Chairman  and  one  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man pro  tempore  until  the  election  of  a 
new  Chairman." 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  441  of 
thet  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
fiscal  year  of  the  District  shall,  beginning 
on  October  l,  1976,  commence  on  the  first 
day  of  October  of  each  year  and  shall  end  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  September  of  the  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year." 


(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  462  of  that 
Act  f»  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(I)  briefly  describing  each  project  to  be 
financed  by  the  act;". 

(5)  The  first  sentence  of  section  46S  of 
thai  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "At 
;iic  end  of  the  twenty-day  period  specified 
in  section  4G4,  the  Mayor  may  issue  general 
obligation  bonds  as  authorized  pursuant  to 
the  provlslojis  of  sections  461  through  463." 

(HI  The  second  sentence  of  section  466 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "CouncU"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Mayor". 

(7)  Section  502  of  that  Act  is  amended  to 
rea'l  &>>  follows: 

''AUTHORISATION    OF    APrnOPKIATtONS 

"Sec.  602.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  there  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated M  tlie  annual  Federal  payment 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975.  the  sum  of  $230.- 
000.000:  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976.  the  sum  of  $254,000,000;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1977.  the  sum  cf 
9280,000,000:  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978,  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  the  sum  of  $300,000,000.  For  the 
period  July  l,  1976.  through  September  30, 
1976.  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
a  Federal  payment  of  $70,000,000." 

(8)  Section  771  of  that  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"ErrCCTIVE  DATES 

Sec  771.  (a)  Titles  1  and  V.  and  parts  A 
and  O.  and  section  722  of  title  VII  shaU  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 

"(b>  Sections  712,  713,  714.  and  715  of  title 
VII.  and  section  401(b)  oi  title  IV.  and  title 
II  shall  take  effect  July  1,  1974.  except  that 
any  provision  thereof  which  in  effect  trans- 
fers authority  to  appoint  any  citizen  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission or  the  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency  shall  take  effect 
January  2. 1975. 

"(c)  Titles  III  and  IV.  except  section  401 
(b>  of  title  IV.  shall  take  effect  January  2. 
1975.  if  title  IV  is  accepted  by  a  majority  of 
the  registered  qualified  electors  In  the  Di.-i- 
trlct  of  Columbia  voting  on  the  cliarter  issue 
In  the  charter  referendum. 

"(d)  Title  VI  and  parts  D  and  Pol  sections 
711,  716.  717.  718,  719.  721.  and  723  of  title 
Vll  shall  take  effect  only  If  and  upon  the 
date  that  title  IV  becomes  effective. 

"(e)  Part  E  of  title  VII  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  on  which  title  IV  is  accepted  by  a 
majority  of  the  registered  qualified  electors 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  vothig  on  the 
charter  issue  in  the  charter  referendum. "' 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Tlie  fir^t  sentence  of  subsectlor. 
(e)  of  section  10  of  the  Di.ttrict  of  Colum- 
bia Election  Act  (D.c.  Code.  see.  l-lllO)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education". 

(b)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  prescribe 
regulations  as  It  con«lder.s  necessary  In  order 
to  earn.'  ovu  the  purposes  of  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a). 

Mr.  FRASER  (during  the  reading". 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  In  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
.sLiike  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Speaker.  Uie  legislation  which 
is  before  the  House  makes  a  number  Of 
corrections  which  are  required  in  order 
to  overcome  some  technical  problems 
arising  out  of  the  enactment  of  the 
home  rule  legislation.  The  bill  encom- 
passes a  number  of  changes  which  1  will 
now  describe  to  tlie  Members. 

Tlie  first  change  relates  to  the  status 
of  the  D.C.  Manpower  Administration 
employees.  Under  the  home  rule  bill 
these  employees  are  transferred  to  the 
District  government,  but  under  the  lan- 
guage in  the  home  rule  bill  their  status 
and  rights  as  employees  would  have  been 
in  jeopardy  without  the  technical 
mneiidment  which  Is  offered  in  this  bill. 
With  the  adoption  of  this  part  of  the 
bill  the  rights  of  these  employees  as  they 
are  transferred  from  a  Federal  to  a  Dis- 
trict status  will  be  protected. 

The  second  change  provides  for  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of 
Council  Chairman.  There  is  no  provision 
in  the  home  rule  bill  for  this.  This  bill 
provides  for  a  means  of  filling  the  va- 
cancy in  the  position  of  Council  Chaii- 
man  in  the  event  that  occurs. 

The  third  change  would  alter  the  fiscal 
year  to  conform  to  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
Federal  Government.  In  other  words,  in 
October  1976  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  go  onto  the  same  fiscal  year  as  the 
Federal  agencies.  In  that  comiection  we 
are  making  a  prorata  adjustment  In  the 
authorization  for  the  Federal  payment  to 
cover  that  3-month  period  which  re- 
quires an  additional  authorization  for 
the  Federal  payment. 

Another  change  deals  with  the  is- 
suance of  general  obligation  bonds. 
These  are  minor  technical  amendments 
to  increase  the  flexibility  which  the  city 
and  the  Mayor  have  in  issuing  the  bonds. 
Then  there  is  a  section  which  alters 
the  effective  date  with  respect  to  certain 
provisions  of  th.  home  rule  bill,  in  gen- 
eral moving  the  effective  date  from 
January  1.  1975.  to  July  1.  1974. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would 
provide  that  where  there  are  vacancies 
In  the  Board  of  Election  those  vacancies 
can  be  filled  at  the  next  general  election 
which  occurs  at  least  114  days  from  the 
time  of  the  vacancy.  But  without  the 
provisions  in  this  bill  the  filling  of  the 
vacancies  by  election  can  only  take  place 
at  elections  at  which  School  Board  mem- 
bers are  elected.  With  this  change  other 
general  elections  will  be  available  to  fill 
those  vacancies  provided  the  vacancies 
occur  early  enough  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  general  this  is  what 
the  bill  seeks  to  accomplish.  There  was 
no  opposition  to  it  in  the  committee.  It 
came  out  with  a  unanimous  vote.  There 
is  no  additional  cost  to  the  Government, 
to  the  Treasury  other  than  perhaps  the 
cost  of  printing  ballots  for  the  election 
of  School  Board  members  who  would  be 
elected  this  fall  rather  than  a  year  from 
now. 

If  there  are  any  questions  I  will  be 
glad  to  trj*  to  answer  those  questions, 
and  If  there  are  none  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 


.SMLATIMENT  OFFERED  BV  MB.  Ct'DE  TO  THE  COM- 
MITTEE   AMFKDMENT    IN    THE    N.\TIJIIE    OT    A 

SfUbTmrxE 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  au 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend - 
hient  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qvnc  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute: 

Page  5.  iiumedlaiely  after  liae  7.  Iri^ei'- 
the  following; 

(9)  Part   D  of  title  Vn  of  that  Act   ts' 
amended  by  addUig  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing: 

IIOCIZftKTAL  PBOPEBTY 

Sec  744.  In  addition  to  other  authtirfty 
delegated  to  It,  and  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 406  of  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
3  of  1967,  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
may  promulgate  any  regulation  modlfjin-? 
ai'y  pro\-ision  of  the  Horizontal  Properly  A«i 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
5-901  et  seq.t. 

(10»  The  table  of  contents  for  part  D  of 
title  Vir  of  this  Act  Is  amended  bv  ln.>teri- 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  "Sec.  744.  Horlaonttil 
property.". 

Mr.  GROSS  -Mr.  Speaker.  I  resen-e  a 
point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  will  give 
the  District  government  authority  to 
renUate  condominiums  and  condomin- 
ium conversions.  A  wide  variety  of  prob- 
lems caused  by  condominium  construc- 
tion, sales,  and  conversion  plague  urban 
and  suburban  areas  today,  and  responsi- 
ble local  governments  are  acting  to  pro- 
vide necessary  regulations  for  the  pro- 
tection of  tenants  and  prospective 
buyers.  The  District  government  will 
have  authority  to  act  in  this  area  once 
home  rule  legislation  takes  effect  next 
January,  but  the  problem  is  so  pressing, 
that  the  Mayor  and  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  cf  the  City  Council  have 
written  the  committee  requesting  that 
tlie  nece.ssaiy  authority  be  provided 
sooner. 

Tiie  condominium  law  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  adopted  in  1963.  New 
construction  of  housing  units  mider  this 
law  has  been  very  light.  Before  1971. 
there  were  166  units  constructed.  In  197l[ 
there  were  126  new  units,  in  1972.  none] 
and  in  1973.  51  new  unit,5,  for  a  total  of 
343  since  the  law  was  passed. 

Conversions,  however,  have  been  a  dif- 
ferent stor>-.  Before  1971.  83  xmitR  were 
con^-ertcd.  In  1971  there  were  107  con- 
versions, in  1972.  418  conversiorj;.  in 
1973.  1.14!  conversions,  and  already  In 
the  first  6  months  of  1974.  546  units  con- 
verted. This  total  of  2.295  units  con- 
verted is  almost  seven  times  the  number 
of  newly  constructed  unite. 

With  conversions,  moreover,  come  the 
real  problems.  Developers,  distressed  at 
declining  returns  on  their  rental  build- 
ings, may  be  intrigued  by  the  pos.sibUity 
of  a  sizable  quick  return  through  conver- 
sions of  their  buildings  to  condominium 
units.  Often  these  are  old  buildings  with 
a  host  of  structiu'al  and  repair  problem'^. 
but  with  a  few  minor  repairs,  fi-esh  paint. 
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and  a  ne\^  i  crnqerator  or  stove,  iney  sud-  commiitee  received  from  the  Mavor  and 
denly  become  ne«  ly  renovated  units  at  n  Chairman  ol  the  City  Council  requestlne 
y.v.Kh  hleher  price.  New  owners  discover     tliat  this  authority  be  granted 
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■  he  reality  only  after  they  move  In.  Con 
Ji'niniiuin  conversions  also  create  the 
:  oblem  of  what  to  do  with  existing  ten- 
.iiMs.  While  some  tenants  are  more  than 
willins  to  buy  their  units,  and  others 
i'  M  to  move  out  and  rent  elsewhere, 
many  tenants  have  no  wish  to  move  and 
;i«\e  no  money  to  buy.  Tills  Is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  elderly,  who  ofu-n  have 
oeeii  lirtng  in  the  same  apartment  for 
.\eais.  exist  on  small  fixed  Incomes,  and 
i.ave  no  resources  to  finance  a  purchase 
or  to  move  elsewhere  to  what  will  in- 
evitobly  be  a  more  expen-iive  apartment. 
This  kind  of  problem,  along  with  the 
developing  record  of  ciiilck  conversions 
and  overnight  evictions  by  developers, 
has  prompted  man}'  local  governments  to 
act  to  protect  tenant  rl?hts  by  requUint' 
advance  notice  of  Intent  to  convert,  al- 
lowing existing  tenants  plenty  of  time 
to  decide  If  they  want  to  buy  their  units 
iind  Imposing  a  waiting  period  before 
tenonts  can  be  forced  to  move  out.  In 
my  district.  Uie  Montgomery  County 
Council  has  recently  enacted  such  a 
measure,  and  It  Is  entu-ely  appropriate 
that  it  be  done  at  that  level  of  govern- 
ment. The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
to  give  the  DisUict  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment the  authority  to  enact  similar 
regulations. 

The  Mayor  has  alrt.idy  proposed  o 
-et  of  regulations  to  protect  purchasers 
of  condominium  units  and  tenants 
caught  up  in  the  turmoil  of  a  conver- 
sion. The  Corporation  Coimsels  ofEce 
has  issued  an  opinion  that  the  city  has 
very  restricted  powers  in  regulating 
coadiminliun  i^ales  and  conversions, 
Maj-or  Waslilngton  and  City  Council 
Vice  Cliairman  Sterling  Tucker,  who  Is 
Chairman  of  the  Council  Committee  on 
Housing,  have  asked  for  immediate  ac- 
tion by  Congress  to  broaden  the  author- 
ity of  the  city  to  adopt  the  necessary 
regulations  to  piotect  purchasers  and 
tenants.  The  City  Council  has  held  2 
days  of  hearings  on  condominium  prob- 
lems, and  a  long  list  of  witnesses  have 
t«tifled  to  the  nec<l  for  the  immediate 
adoption  of  broad,  protective  regulations. 
In  corresponding  with  the  Mayor  and 
the  City  Council  on  this  subject.  I  liave 
.■■uggested  one  direction  in  which  the 
city  government  might  move  once  thev 
have  sufficient  authority.  Th;it  te.  rather 
than  banning  conversions,  oi-  making 
them  subject  to  a  vote  by  existing  ten- 
ants, simply  tre.it  proposed  conversions 
in  the  same  way  that  proposed  zoning 
changes  are  treated— through  an  appli- 
cation to  a  local  board  whlcn  could  hold 
a  hearing,  consider  all  poinUs  of  view, 
and  render  a  judgment  which  could  ulti- 
mately be  appealed  tiu-ough  the  proper 
chcmiels.  My  amendment,  of  course, 
nould  not  provide  for  any  jjarilcular 
I  ourse  of  action  that  the  District  gov- 
ernment must  take,  Tliat  would  be  up 
■  o  them,  1  mention  my  proposal,  how- 
ver.  to  suggest  a  reasonable  solution 
"O  a  common  problem  of  urban  areas 
which  might  usefully  be  applied  by  other 
local  governments  as  well. 

At  this  point,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would 
!:!:e  to  Insert  In  the  Recoro  letters  the 


Thb  DismicT  or  Columbia, 
Waahlngton,  DC.  July  12, 1974 
Hon.  CirARLES  C.  Dices.  Jr., 
Cluhrman.  Commiitee  on  tl-eDhlrlci  o/ Co- 
in "I bid.  Home  o/  BiJfirfinKafilea,  Long- 
u-orlli  ogicc  Euilding.  Washington, DC. 
Dear  Ma.  chairman:  Iti  response  to  your 
Ifttcr  a'iklng  If  It  wonW  be  wsHul  to  have 
Congress  con.^lder  leglsla'lon  to  broaden  tlie 
anthortty  of  the  Dktrlct  Ouvernmeut  with 
rospect  to  conflominlmne.  I  am  writing  this 
letter  to  encourage  such  aclion. 

The  D.C.  City  Council  has  eohetinled  puu- 
:ic  beuruigs  on  piopa».'d  tondomliilum  rcgu- 
Iution«  for  July  IS  and  19.  1971.  These  uro 
Ibe  regulations  which  I  trnn-smitted  to  the 
CouncU  on  June  25.  1974  provlduig  for  the 
lulltxerclRo  ot  the  CouncUs  present  anthor- 
ity.  Accordingly,  it  would  be  desirable  It  the 
Council  Imd  general  enabling  authority  with 
regard  to  condominiums  in  the  event'lt  de- 
cided reynlatory  piovlsioas  are  needed  which 
are  beyond  the  present  authority  of  the 
Councu  to  enact  I  am  advised  that  this  can 
be  accomplished  by  enactment  by  the  Con- 
gress of  legislation  which  would  authorize 
the  DC,  CouncU  to  amend  or  repeal  by  regu- 
lation the  District  ot  Columbia  Horizontal 
Property  Act,  chapter  0  of  TlUe  3.  District 
or  Columbia  Code. 

Please  let  me  kiiou  if  I  c:.n  o,-  of  furlhei- 
Hs«i.<;tance. 

SmcerrH-  vonrs. 

Waiter  e.  W.*fiHiNtruri. 

Mttyor-Com  m  Uiio  urr. 


C<»VE.KN,MI..M  OF  UlEDlSTttlCr 

OFCoLuainiA, 
VashingtOH.  DC,  Jvty  »<,  /9-j 
Hon.  CHARLES  C,  Dices,  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Di'ttrict  0/  Co- 
lumbia, House  o/  IteprescnluHre.^,  Wmli- 
itlgton,  D.C. 

Dea«  Ma.  Cbairman:  Thank  you  for  yotit 
letter  of  July  1st  asking  my  opinion  regarding 
Congressional  legislation  which  would  broad- 
en the  statutory  power  of  the  City  Council 
with  respect  to  the  retculatlon  of  condomln- 
nim  conversions. 

I  agree  with  the  letters  or  Mayor  W.ah- 
Ingtoii  and  vice  Chairman  Tucker,  dated 
JtUy  lath  and  July  10.  1971  respectively, 
that  It  would  be  deshltble  tor  Congress  to 
delegate  general  legislative  authority  on  this 
subject  to  the  city  l^ouncU.  With  respect  to 
possible  sijlutlons  to  the  problem,  upon 
which  we  have  already  completed  Public 
Hearings  without  spcclflc  proposau  In  front 
of  us.  as  Vice  Chairman  Tucker  pointed  out 
there  Is  some  sentiment  on  the  CouncU  for 
n  Regulation  which  would  require  prior  ap- 
proval of  a  percentage  of  existing  tenants 
and  would  Impose  a  moratorium  on  all  fur- 
ther conversions  for  some  period  of  time. 
After  attending  a  substantial  part  of  that 
Hearmg.  I  have  some  reservations  about 
either  of  these  approachct  to  the  ptoblem 
and  suggest  the  posslbUlty  that  the  Council 
may  want  to  explore  as  an  alternative  the 
approach  suggested  by  Congressman  Oilbert 
Gude.  namely  that  the  District  Government 
he  empowered  under  specUlc  guidelines  laid 
do»-n  by  the  CouncU  to  review  the  merits  of 
each.  5cpacBte  proposed  conversion  and  rule 
upon  same  In  the  way  zoning  changes  and 
variances  are  presently  processed,  including 
the  right  to  appeal  to  our  Courts  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  from  any  determination 
'»v  the  appropriate  reviewing  body, 
sincerely, 

John  A.  NEvms, 
Chairinun,  Citj/  Council. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gcn- 
lleman  yield? 


Mr,  GUDE,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr,  GROSS,  Was  this  amendment  con- 
sidered in  the  committee?  What  consid- 
ei-ation  has  l>cen  given  to  tlUs  ame.ia- 
ment? 

Mr.  GtJDE.  The  chairman  of  the  Com- 
miitee on  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
been  Interested  In  holding  hearings  on 
the  question  of  condominlimis;  but.  quite 
frankly,  with  the  heavj-  schedule  we  have 
had  and  the  legislation  we  have  been 
considering  we  have  not  been  able  to  hold 
iiearings  in  this  area:  however,  the  Clir 
f.'oimcll  has  had  hearhigs. 

This  is  something,  in  effect,  tliat  the 
House  has  already  dealt  with.  In  that 
this  is  part  of  the  -seU-goveranient  bill. 
This  Ir.  merely  stepping  up  the  time  in 
which  the  City  Council  can  legislate  in 
tills  area. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this  is  a 
critical,  mgent  problem  wlilch  concerns 
many  people  in  the  city,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  Congress  is  going  to  be  able 
to  pay  attention  to  condominium  legis- 
lation between  now  and  January  but  that 
the  City  CouncU  will. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
sentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GUDE,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Tliere  is  nothing  in  the 
amendment  that  would  prevent  the  con- 
version, but  It  gives  authority  to  the 
City  CouncU  to  make  decisions  as  to  the 
processes  that  might  develop  later;  but  it 
does  not  take  sides  on  the  issue,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  I  am  sure  the  City  Council 
would  hold  hearings  in  detail  on  Uiis 
matter  before  they  took  action, 

Mr.  GUDE.  That  is  exactly  right.  It 
merely  gives  the  authority  to  act  In  this 
particular  area  and.  of  coiu-se.  Congress 
would  have  the  authority  to  override  any 
.ictlons, 

Mr,  NELSEN,  In  keeping  with  the 
home  rule  intent.  It  would  be  giving  to 
the  City  Council  the  decisionmaking  thnt 
we  have  heretofore  exercised  up  here 
Mr,  GUDE.  That  Is  exactly  right. 
The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
liom  Iowa  desire  to  be  heard  on  his  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  witlidiaw 
the  reservation  of  a  point  of  order, 

I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
ot  words, 

Mr,  SiJeaker,  I  Ino.uire  as  to  the  Dnanc- 
ine  provisions  in  this  bill.  It  provides  for 
a  Federal  payment  to  the  District  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  of  S230 
million. 

For  tlie  fi,scal  year  ending  Jtuie  1976 
there  is  tlie  .sum  of  $254  million. 
For  the  fi.scal  year  ending  September  .10. 

1977,  there  Is  the  sum  of  $280  million. 
For  the  flscai  year  ending  September  30. 

1978,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, there  is  the  sum  of  $300  milllou. 

Mr,  FRASER,  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr,  GROSS,  Yes.  I  wtU  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota, 

Mr,  FRASER,  U  the  gentleman  will 
look  on  page  10  of  that  report,  where  the 
language  is  to  be  found,  he  will  note  those 
figures  he  has  Just  read  are  all  old  law 
or  existing  law.  The  only  puipose  of  recit- 
ing that  law  again  is  to  provide  that  a  pro 
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rata  share  of  the  $280  million  figure, 
n  imely,  one-fourth  of  it.  Is  available  for 
ihe  3-month  change  in  the  fiscal  year 
ijniod,  Tliere  is  no  change  in  the  existing 
law  except  to  provide  for  that  one  3- 
nonth  perioti  when  we  go  from  the  July 
fi.scal  year  to  the  Octotwr  fiscal  year.  It 
IS  strictly  a  pro  rata  amotmt.  There  is 
no  affective  diange  in  the  amount  au- 
ilijrf/ed  to  be  appropriated. 

Mr,  GROSS,  Authorized  in  the  Iceis- 
l.uion  previously  passed? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Yes,  the  gentleman  Is 
light. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  how  do  we  know 
tvhat  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  to  subsidize  the  District  of 
Colimibla  in  view  of  the  steadily  declin- 
hig  population  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia? Why  should  there  be  a  commit- 
ment In  peiTJetuity  of  $300  millloii  as  a 
Federal  contribution  to  the  District? 

Mr,  FRASER,  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  right  in  suggesting  that  our  foresight 
here  may  not  lie  up  to  what  in  fact  takes 
place  in  the  economy  and  the  needs  of 
the  District  and  other  demands  on  the 
Federal  budget,  but  this  was  what  tvas 
worked  out  in  tlie  conference  committee 
on  the  home  rule  bill  itself.  My  own 
guess  Ls  that  the  present  rate  of  inflation, 
if  it  continues  much  longer,  is  going  to 
make  all  of  these  figures  meanlngle.s.s,  I 
stress  the  point,  as  the  gentleman  imder- 
stands,  that  these  are  only  authoriza- 
tions, and  the  actual  amount  appropri- 
ated each  year  will  reflect  the  more  care- 
ful measurement  of  the  needs  of  the 
District  and  the  demands  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget, 

Mr,  GROSS,  I  trust  the  gentleman's 
last  statement  will  be  duly  noted  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  when  it  gets 
to  the  business  of  providing  funds  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  In  my  opinion  it 
borders  on  the  fantastic  to  authorize  a 
$300  million  appropriation  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  perpetuity.  Was 
September  30  established  In  the  so-called 
home  rule  legislation  as  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  for  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

Mr,  FRASER,  The  September  30- 
October  1  flscai  year  was  not  in  the  home 
rule  bill,  but  It  Is  in  this  bill.  The  pur- 
pose ot  putting  it  hi  this  bill  is  to  bring 
the  District  Into  conformity  with  the 
new  Federal  fiscal  year,  and  it  starts  at 
the  same  time. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr,  Gude>  to  the  com- 
mittee amcntlment  hi  the  natui*e  of  a 
substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  Bgreed  to, 

Mr,  BROYHILL  of  Virginia,  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  bill  H,R,  15791,  the  purpose 
of  which  Is  to  amend  the  D,C.  Home  Rule 
Act  In  ,severBl  respects.  V 

This  bUl  will  change  the  dates  of  the 
DL':trlct  of  Columbia  fiscal  year  to  cor- 
respond to  the  newly  adopted  Federal 
n.scal  yea.  dates — October  1  to  Septem- 
ber 31 — beginning  in  1976.  There  are  also 
several  amendments  tran.<.ferrlng  certain 
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autiiority  in  regard  to  the  issuance  of 
geneial  obligation  bonds  from  the  Coun- 
cil to  the  Mayor,  and  another  amend- 
ment will  authorize  an  election  next  No- 
vember to  fill  vacancies  existing  on  the 
D,C,  Board  of  Education  as  a  result  of 
several  members  having  resigned  to  seek 
other  elective  otBce  in  tlie  city. 

The  provision  in  H.R.  15791  in  which 
I  have  the  greatest  interest,  however, 
would  amend  section  204 1  g  i  of  the  Home 
Rule  Act.  which  pertains  to  the  transfer 
of  the  DC.  Manpower  Administration 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government,  which  oc- 
curred on  July  1  of  this  year. 

The  first  sentence  of  this  subsection 
states  that  any  employee  of  tlie  D,C, 
Manpower  Administration  in  the  com- 
petitive service  of  the  United  States  at 
the  time  tlils  agency  is  transferred  to  the 
DC,  government  under  this  net  shall 
retain  all  his  present  rights,  benefits, 
and  privileges.  This,  of  cotu-se.  is  com- 
pletely proper.  The  second  sentence  of 
this  subsection,  hotvevcr.  to  which  I  take 
strong  exception  and  which  HJi.  15791 
will  repeal,  provides  that  when  such  on 
employee  vacates  the  position  hito  which 
he  was  transferred,  tliat  position  shall 
no  longer  be  a  position  hi  the  competi- 
tive service. 

This  means  tiiat  any  present  em- 
ployee of  the  DC.  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration who  now  enjoys  competitive 
status  under  the  civil  service  system,  but 
who  may  be  promoted  or  transferred 
into  a  different  position  In  this  Agency 
which  either  was  vacant  as  of  July  1  or 
becomes  vacant  after  that  date,  wOl  re- 
vert in  status  from  the  competitive  seiT- 
ice  to  tlie  excepted  service  after  such 
promotion  or  transfer.  Further,  such  an 
employee  in  the  Manpower  Administra- 
tion who.-ie  position  becomes  reclassified 
after  July  1  will  suffer  this  same  change 
of  status, 

I  am  advised  that  employees  in  the 
excepted  service  under  tlie  civil  service 
system  lack  two  Important  privileges 
which  are  enjoyed  by  employees  in 
the  competitive  service.  First,  they 
have  no  "bumping  rights,"  or  retention 
rights  based  upon  seniority  in  the  event 
of  reductions  in  force.  And  second,  any 
appeals  by  employees  in  the  excepted 
service,  as  to  disciplinary  or  other  ad- 
verse actions  of  any  kind,  will  go  to  the 
DC.  Mayor  r.tther  than  to  the  CivU 
Service  Commission, 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  section  713 
'di  of  tlie  D,C,  Home  Rule  Act,  which 
appears  on  its  face  to  assure  transferred 
emplo>-ees  continuity  of  all  their  former 
rights,  stating  as  follows; 

No  odicer  or  employee  shaU,  by  reafruu  o£ 
his  transfer  to  the  District  government  tin- 
der this  Act  or  his  separation  from  service 
under  this  Act,  be  deprived  of  any  dvU  serv- 
ice rights.  iKceats,  and  privileges  held  by 
hlni  prior  to  such  transfer  or  any  right  of 
appeal  or  review  he  may  have  by  reason  of 
his  separation  from  service. 

In  view  of  the  language  quoted  above, 
it  Is  obvious  that  our  committee  and  the 
Congress  did  not  intend  any  such  loss  of 
rights  which  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 204(gi  would  impose  upou  some 
employees  of  the  D.C.  Manpower  Admin- 


Isuciion.  However,  tlie  comisel  for  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  has  ad- 
vised that  tlie  efllect  of  204(gi  as  It  pres- 
ently exists  will  be  as  I  have  described  li. 
ic'sitilcss  of  section  713'di . 

Tills  Inequity  is  inconsistent  with  the 
general  rule  in  the  Federal  Personnel 
Manual  covering  the  transfer  of  agen- 
cies, and  also  with  certain  provision  in 
Public  Law  93-198  designed  to  protect 
the  rights,  benefits,  and  privileges  oi 
civil  service  employees.  Puithermor' , 
since  the  Home  Rule  Act  contains  no 
such  provision  regarding  the  employees 
of  the  D.C.  Redevelopment  Land  Agenc, 
and  the  National  Capital  Housing  Agen- 
cy, wiilch  also  were  transferred  to  the 
Dl«trict  of  Coltmibla  government  on  Jul.v 
1  of  this  year,  this  provision  with  resiwct 
to  employees  of  the  DC,  Manpotver  Ad- 
ministration is  also  discriminatory. 

A  number  of  the  employees  of  the  DC 
Mnapower  Administration  are  constitu- 
ents of  mine,  and  I  am  certainly  Inter- 
ested in  theh-  welfare.  Further  than  thai, 
however,  I  am  deeply  ctmccmed  that  a!! 
the  employees  of  this  agency  be  aflortied 
equitable  treatment  imder  this  law, 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  presence  of  thte  un- 
fortunate provision  In  the  D.C,  Home 
Rule  Act  is  nothing  more  than  an  under- 
standable oversight  in  the  preparation 
of  a  very  long  and  complicated  piece  oi 
legislation,  and  1  am  confident  that  thi.'. 
Congress  will  not  allow  this  inadvertent 
Inequity  to  prevail.  I  urge  favorable  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  H.R.  15791  at  this  time, 
which  among  other  things  will  repeal 
the  second  sentence  of  section  204igi 
and  thus  restore  justice  to  that  section 
of  the  D.C.  Home  Rule  Act, 

Mr,  DIGGS,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  ptir- 
pose  of  H.R,  15791  as  amended,  and  as 
reported,  House  Report  No,  93-1201,  i.s 
to  correct  the  Home  Rule  Act  at  several 
points  where  practical  difiBcuities  arc 
foreseen.  One  change  Is  to  place  em- 
ployees of  the  D.C,  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration on  the  same  footing  as  to  their 
rights  and  employees  status  as  other  em- 
ployees being  ti-ausferrcd  on  July  1. 1974. 
from  Federal  agencies  to  the  D.c' 
government.  Others  include  clmugiiii; 
the  District  to  the  new  Federal  fiscal 
year  of  October  1  to  September  30, 
make  July  1,  1974,  rather  Uian  January 
2.  1975,  the  effective  date  for  several 
sections,  simplify  the  procedure  for  gen- 
eral obligation  twnds  and  to  fin  Board 
of  Education  vacancies  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election, 

I^,^CiCCI^OV^■0 
:L\,NPowi;r   EWi-Lo^.   is 

Fourteen  himdi'ed  employees  of  the 
D.C,  Manpower  Administration,  the  Re- 
development Land  Agency,  and  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Housing  Authority,  are 
transferred  to  the  D.C.  government  tm- 
der  the  terms  of  title  II  of  the  Self-Gov- 
emment  and  Governmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  which  became  law  December 
24, 1973, 

General  language  in  section  713  of  the 
act  protects  the  rights  of  uU  transferred 
employees  as  follows: 

<d>  Ko  offlcM-  or  employee  aball.  by  reason 
of  h(8  transfer  to  the  IMstrlct  Oovemment 
under  thia  Act  or  his  sepaz«tlon  from  serr- 
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ire  und*r  this  Act,  be  deprived  ot  any  Civil 
-Service  rights,  beueQcs.  and  privileges  held 
h"  him  prior  to  such  transfer  or  any  right  of 
:.;:peal  or  review  ho  may  have  by  reason  of 
\t\s  wparnLlon  from  sen-ice. 

However,  an  odditional  sentence  ap- 
plying only  to  the  employees  being  trans- 
ferred Irom  the  District  oi  Columbia 
Manpower  Administration  appears  in 
•'SCtion  204<g*  as  follows: 

When  such  an  employee  vncntes  a  position 
.a*o  which  he  was  transferred,  such  position 
-■naU  no  longer  be  a  poeltiou  in  such  compet- 
itive service. 

Deleting  that  sentence  would  treat  all 
transferred  employees  equally. 

BOARD    or  EOrCATtOS    VAt  ANCtES 

Tlie  U-member  elected  Board  of  Edu- 
cation already  lias  several  vacancies 
created  by  members  resigning  to  run  for 
election  for  City  Comicil  this  September 
and  November. 

Present  law  calls  for  electing  replace- 
ments at  the  next  Board  of  Education 
election  in  November  1975.  In  thi  mean- 
time, the  remaining  members  fill  vacan- 
cies by  appointment. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  sets  a  special  elec- 
tion to  fill  those  vacancies  this  fall  ixith 
the  city  general  election. 

OTHEB    SECTIONS 

Paragraphs  (4».  *5f,  and  '6'  of  the 
first  section  correct  apparent  oversights 
in  the  Home  Rule  Act  on  b'eneral  obliga- 
tion bonds  that  can  be  issued  by  the 
District. 

Par£gi*aphs  (8).  <2>.  <3».  and  (7>  of 
the  first  section,  dealing  v.ith  effective 
dates  for  sections  of  the  Home  Rule  Act. 
filling  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Chair- 
man of  the  District  Council,  and  con- 
foi-ming  the  District  to  the  Federal  fiscal 
year,  will  each  the  transition  to  home 
rule  government. 

NEED   FOR    LEGIi-LATION 
MANPOWER   EMPLOYEES 

A  May  1974  legal  opinion  by  Anthony 
L.  Mondello.  Genera!  Counsel  for  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  stated  the 
effect  this  special  language  has  on  D.C. 
Manpower  Administration  employees 
being  transferred. 

In  order  for  a  position  with  DCMA  to 
retain  its  character  as  a  position  in  the 
competition  service  an  employee  must  be 
occupying  that  position  at  the  time  of 
transfer.  Otherwise  it  becomes  a  position 
in  the  excepted  service  after  the  trans- 
fer date.  Vacant  position-,  a  the  time  of 
transfer,  therefore,  lose  their  status  as 
competitive  service  positions.  Similarly, 
once  the  transferee  vacates  his  or  her 
position,  that  position  loses  its  charac- 
ter as  a  position  in  the  competitive  serv- 
ice. This  conclusion  is  supported  by  HJl. 
Report  No.  93-482  at  page  7  which  de- 
scribes the  purpose  of  section  204  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  such  employees  shall  be  able  to  retain 
ihelr  "ivU  Service  standnig  itntil  such  time 
a*  thry  may  racate  thc'.f  r.vr-'nf  poftitions. 
;  Emphasis  added,  | 

As  a  result,  many  of  the  affected  em- 
ployet-'s  urged  Congress  to  change  this 
language.  Mayor-Commissioner  Walter 
E.  Washington  wrote  the  chairman  on 
June  27  requesting  the  change  in  the 
Home  Rule  Act  made  by  paragraph  'li 
of  the  first  section. 


BO.^RD   OF  JEDUCATION    ELEmON    AND 
OTHER    SECTIONS 

The  action  taken  in  the  other  sections 
of  the  bill  will  con-ect  situations  which 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  by  several  District  officials  and 
f  he  Mayor. 

The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
<8>  of  the  first  section,  for  example, 
avoids  the  possibility  of  a  6-month  hi- 
atus of  uncertain  legal  status  for  em- 
ployees, existing  regulations  and  pend- 
ing lawsuits.  Paragraph  <B>  makes  July 
1.  1974.  rather  than  January  2.  1975.  thv' 
effective  date  for  sections  712.  713.  714. 
and  715.  which  deal  with  these  matters. 
Those  sections  will  now  apply  to  the 
transfei-s  made  on  July  1.  1974.  of  three 
Federal  agencies  which  now  come  under 
Disuict  control. 

HISTORY 

Hearings  on  possible  amendments  to 
the  Home  Rule  Act  in  regards  to  the 
transfers  made  by  title  11  of  that  act  were 
held  by  the  full  committee  on  June  26, 
and  July  2.  1974.  Statements  requesting 
the  change  in  the  law  made  by  para- 
graph a  >  of  the  fhst  section  were  made 
by  the  Honorable  Gilbert  Gtjde.  the  Hon- 
orable Joel  Broyhill,  and  the  Honor- 
able Lawrence  J.  Hogan.  Testimony  was 
received  from  officials  of  the  District 
government,  the  Eteputy-Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  Manpower,  and  two  of 
the  affectei  employees. 

No  testimony  has  been  received  nor 
statements  filed  in  opposition  to  this  leg- 
islation. 

VOTE 

The  bill.  H.R.  15791.  as  amended,  was 
ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  House 
on  July  16.  1974,  by  a  voice  vote,  a 
quorum  being  present. 

COST 

There  is  no  additional  cost  associated 
with  this  legislation,  except  that  occa- 
sioned by  the  ballots  for  candidates  for 
the  Board  of  Education  Pt  the  regular 
District  election. 

Disraicr  covebnme.st  RLPoars 

The  letters  of  the  Mayor-Commission- 
er of  the  District  requesting  the  change 
made  by  paragraphs  (1>.  (3>.  (4).  <5). 
(6',  and  '7)  of  the  first  section  follow: 
THE  District  of  Columbia. 
Washington.  D.C.  June  27. 1974. 
Hon.  Cuables  C.  Dices,  Jr., 

Chanman,  Committee  on  the  District  oj 
Columbia.  U.S.  Hovse  n/  Repre^enta- 
iives.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cuais&un:  This  i-  o  In.'orra  you 
that  it  u  my  understandings  ti*rtt  representa- 
tives of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration, Local  12.  the  District  Oovernment. 
and  the  General  Counsel  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Emplovees 
reached  agreement  June  28.  1974  that  a  .<*liigle 
amendment  to  the  D.C.  Self-Government  and 
Government  Reorganization  Act  Is  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  conttnuatton  of  competi'- 
tlve  status  for  the  transferred  emplovees  of 
the  D  c.  Manpower  Administration.  The  par- 
lies agreed  that  section  204(g)  of  that  Act 
i.hould  be  amended  to  strike  the  last  sentence 
m  subsection  (gt. 

In  view  cf  this  agreement,  the  District 
Government  recommends  that  the  second 
sentence  of  section  204(g)  be  deleted.  At- 
tached Is  a  draft  bill  to  accomplish  that 
purpose. 

It  Is  also  :ny  understanding  that  the  par- 


tli'i  rcierred  to  above  are  of  the  opinion  that 
i!ie  purpose  of  section  204  Is  clearly  set  forth 
In  the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  report  on  the  D.C.  Sclf-Oovcrn- 
ment  and  Government  Reorgantzation  Act 
That  report  (H.  Rept.  D3-482)  states  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  section  204  that  "all 
manpower  activities  la  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  be  con.solldatcd  under  the  May- 
or's office  into  a  coordinated  manpower  serv- 
ice delivery  system."  In  the  view  of  these 
parties,  section  204  thus  provides  for  the 
trr-nsfer  of  the  full  complement  of  employees 
of  the  DC.  Manpower  Administration.  Ac- 
cnidingly.  v.e  do  not  rei-ommend  additional 
amendment  of  section  204. 

I  hope  the  Committee  uiH  be  able  to  give 
prompt  consideration  to  the  single  amend- 
ment we  proposed  to  section  204(8i.  If  I  can 
be  Hi  further  assistance  please  let  me  know 
Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  E.  Wabhinctok, 

Mnyor-CommissionPT 

The  District  or  Columbia. 
Washington,  DC..  July  15,  197 1. 
Hon.  Charles  C.  Dicgs,  Jr., 
Chuirman.  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. U.S.  House  oJ  Representativcf. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  At  the  hearing  oi 
Jime  26.  1974,  before  the  Joint  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia concerning  the  status  of  transition 
provisions  of  Title  H  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Self-Govemment  and  Governmental 
Reorganization  Act.  the  District  Government 
v/as  requested  to  furnish  the  Congress  witli 
such  additional  amendments  to  the  Act  as 
would  be  needed  to  effectuate  the  orderly 
transfer  of  the  functions  and  authorltle-; 
provided  by  such  Act.  In  respouse  to  your  re- 
quest, there  is  attached  a  draft  hill  con- 
taUiing  proposed  amendments  to  certain  sec- 
tions oi  Titles  IV  and  V  of  the  Act  relating 
to  the  borrowuig  and  budgelan-  processes  of 
the  new  Dlstlct  Government. 

The  first  amendment  proposed  by  the  draft 
bill  would  amend  section  441  of  the  Act  to 
change  the  fiscal  year  of  the  D!.-itrlcr  Cov- 
ernmeat  from  July  1  through  June  30  of  each 
year  to  one  beginning  on  October  1  of  each 
year  and  ending  on  September  30  of  the  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year.  Pursuant  to  section 
501  of  H.R.  7130.  a  bill  which  has  passed  both 
the  House  and  Senate  and  is  awaiting  ap- 
proval, the  fiscal  year  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  changed  to  begin  on  October  1  of 
each  year.  Inasmuch  as  the  budget  and  ap- 
propriation procedures  of  the  District  Gov- 
ernment tradliionolly  have  paralleled  those 
of  the  United  States  and  will  not  be  materi- 
ally changed  under  Uie  Seif -Government  Act. 
it  appears  desirable  and  practical  that  a  cor- 
responding ciiange  be  eiferted  In  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  new  District  Government. 

The  second  proposed  amendment  would 
amend  section  4S2(li  of  the  Act  to  clearly 
indicate  that  an  act  of  the  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  aiirhorl^hi^  a  bond  Is- 
sue may.  should  it  so  provide,  tinnnce  sev- 
eral projects  and  Is  not  Umiicd  to  the  linanc- 
ing  of  a  single  project 

The  third  ameuduient  would  amend  sec- 
tion 4G5  of  the  Aci  to  leduce  tlie  lime  period 
needed  to  ls.sue  general  obligation  bonds  and 
to  specifically  vest  in  the  Mayor  the  authority 
to  perform  the  administrative  act  of  Issuing 
bonds  which,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  461  through  464.  have  aheady  been 
authorized  by  act  of  the  Cotmcil  and  have 
met  the  notice  and  publication  requirements 
set  out  therein. 

Tiio  fourth  amendment  would  amend  sec- 
tion 466  of  the  Act  to  vest  in  the  Mayor,  as  a 
purely  administrative  function,  the  rlglit  tn 
reject  any  and  all  bids  on  general  obligation 
bond  Issues.  This  amendment  will  further 
serve  to  reduce  the  time  period  involved  in 
the  sale  of  bond  Issues. 

The    final     proposed     anicndrntnt    would 
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nmend  section  502  of  the  Act  relating  to  the 
:ukthorlzatlon  of  approprlatlooa  for  the  an- 
imal Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Co- 
).it:jb(ft  to  reflect  the  recommended  change  in 
i!ie  fi&cal  year  of  the  District,  as  proposed  la 
i;»e  first  amendment  of  the  draft  bill.  For  the 
tmc.-im  period  between  the  end  of  the  old 
ii' rui  year  to  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal 
year,  a  Federal  paj-ment  of  ♦70.000,000  is 
;>roposed. 

we  believe  that  each  of  the  proposed 
i'mendments  to  the  Self-Go veniment  Act  will 
If  essential  to  the  financial  operations  of 
the  new  District  Government  and  urge  their 
ffivorable  consideration  by  the  Congress.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  fximish  such  additional  In- 
formation concerning  these  propof^ats  zn  may 
be  requested. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  E,  Washington. 

Mayor-Corn  missioner. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  en 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  aves  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  gromid  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Seigeant  at  Amis  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  3S7.  navs  10 
not  voting  87.  as  follows: 


.\bd]ior 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews.  N.c 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armsiroi:;. 
Ashley 
Afpln 
Befalls 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Btiineit 
Berpland 
B'-vlll 
Blrggl 
Blester 
Hini:-huui 
Blackburn 
Boi;gs 

Boihue 

niadc:nn.'°. 

B.-eaux 

Rreckiiu-iOse 

Fiiiiikley 

lirooJts 

Eioomfteld 

Bi'otzman 

brown.  Calif. 

lirown,  Mich. 


(Roll  No.  4I3| 
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Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

BroyhUI.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Pla. 

Bui^e,  MaKfi. 

Burltson.  Mo. 

Burton.  John 

Biu-t  on.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappeii 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawsou.  Del 

Cleveland 

cochrnn 
Cohen 

CoUier 

CoUlns.  III. 

conable 

Coulan 

Conte 

cony  era 

Corman 

Cooghlln 

Crane 

Cronin 

Daniel,  Dun 

Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominlok  V. 
Dnutel^ou 


D?vl».  Wis. 

Delaney 

Del  len  back 

Del  I  urns 

Denholm 

Denulfi 

Dent 

Der«-inskl 

DcTlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Down  Ins 

Drinan 

Duncan 

On  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  A1.T. 

Edwards,  cahf. 

Eilberg 

Krienborn 

E^hlemau 

P».sreH 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

I'orsythe 

Founuin 

Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Frenzel 

Froehllch 

Pulton 

Fuqua 

Gsydos 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

GUman 

OInn 


Goldw&ter 
Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Green,  Pa. 

Orover 

Gude 

Ouyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanrahau 

Harsh  a 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Vi' 

Heckler.  Mas*. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlllls 

HlnsUfiw 

Hogau 

HoU 

Holtzmaii 

Horton 

Howard 

Huber 

Hud  nut 

HungHtc 

Hunt 

Hutchiuson 
ichord 
Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okia. 

Jordan 

Karth 

KastenineiiT 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynthl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lai;oniar>!uo 

Latta 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  Ln . 

Long,  Mci. 

Loit 

Lujaii 

Luken 

McCIor>- 

McCIoskev 

McCoUlster 

UcCormaok 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKluney 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallarj' 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathts,  G«. 

Maisuua^a 

Mayne 


Meeds 
Mezvinsky 
Michel 
Mil  ford 
Miller 

MUls 

Minlsli 

Mlnfc 


Sarbancs 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Setberlins 

Shipley 

Shoop 


Minsht>n.ohlo  Sbrlver 

Mitchell.  Ud.      Shuster 

WltcheU,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moaklpy 

MoUohan 

Montgomfirj- 

Moor  bead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa, 
Morgan 


&fosber 

Moss 

Murphy.  111. 

Murtfaa 

Natchcr 

Netizi 

Ne.'sen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

OHara 

ONeill 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Quie 

Raiibback 

Randall 

Rces 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rleele 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va 

Rodiuo 

Roe 

Rogers  ^_ 

Roncailo,  Wyo.  Wyatt 
Roncallo.  NY.  Wydler 
Rooney.  Pa.  "    " 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 


Stkes 

Skubit;: 

Sack 

Smith,  Iowa 

smith.  NY. 

Snyder 

Spenoe 

staggers 

Stanton , 
James  V. 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

btepbeus 

■Stokes 

Ktriatton 

tiiubbletield 
Sttidds 

Sullivan 
Svmlngton 
Tajrlcnr.  Mo. 

I'aylor.  H.C. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

Traxler 

uiiman 

Van  Deerlln 

vander  Jagt 

V'ander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vigortto 

waeeonner 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wamplcr 

Ware 

Wbalen 

White 

Whitehnrst 

Wldnall 

Wissliu 

WUIUBW 

Wilson. 

Charles  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 


Rousselot 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sfirasm 


Wylle 
Wj-maii 
Yates 
Tatron 
Young.  Pla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  ni. 
Young.  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
zion 
Zwflch 


NAYS— 10 
Ashbrook  F1>nt  Mj-ers 

Baker  Gross  Quillen 

Burleson.  Tc\.    Landgrcbc  Runnel- 

Collins.  Tt'\. 
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Alexnjitlcr 

BudlUo 

Blatnlk 

Bolaufl 

Bo  wen 

Brasro 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carter 

Chlsholni 

Clark 

Clay 

Cotter 

Culver 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  S.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Dom 

Dulskl 

Eich 

Evans.  Colo. 


Evius.  Tenn. 
Findiev 
Fisher 
Foley 
Ford 
Frey 
Oetty.s 
Orasbo 
Gray 

Green.  Orrg, 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Guuter 
Ham  me  r- 
Echmidt 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hacsen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hoi  I  field 


HosiTjcr 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Joues,  Tenn. 

KuykendaU 

Landnim 

Leggeit 

Lehman 

McKay 

McSpadflen 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Martin.  N.C. 

MazzoU 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Murphy,  N.Y, 

Pickle 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Reid 

Rhocfps 


Rinaldo 

Hobison.N  Y. 

Roouey,  NY. 

Rose 

Roy 

Schneebea 

SIsk 

Suinton. 


Sta:^ 

Steed 

Steele 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Talcott 

Teague 

TQwell.  Ker. 


Udall 
Whltten 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

calif. 
Young,  Alaska 


J.  Wmiam        Treen 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk  announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
yir.  Gray. 

Mr.  Teagiie  with  Mr.  Rcld. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Dulski. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Oetij.i. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Melcher  with   Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  RArick  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washlui:- 
\jn. 

Mr.  BadUlo  with  Mr.  Fisher 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Culver 

Mr.  Stark  wltli  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mrs.  GrlfBtlu. 

Mr.  Brasco  w  1th  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mrs.  Onsso  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Hammerschmid> 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Frey 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn^vl- 
vnnla. 

Mr.  Da\ia  of  South  Caroltna  with  Mr.  Mac- 
donald. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennesse  with  Mr.  Hoemer. 

Mr.  Evaiis  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  MazzoU. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Spadden. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.    Stead    with    Mr.   Rinaldo. 

Mr.  Stuckey  wiUi  Mr.  Schneebeli. 

Mr.  Boy  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr,  McKay  with  Mr.  Lujdruni. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Guuter. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
toble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
i-evise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
biU  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  lio  objection. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  PUBLIC 
POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 
Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
ihe  House  re.solvc  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bin  (H.R.  15643>  to  reorganize  pub- 
lic higher  education  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  establish  a  Board  of  Trustee.<= 
authorize  and  direct  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees to  consolidate  the  existing  local  in- 
stitutions of  public  higher  education  into 
a  single  Land-Grant  University  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  direct  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  administer  the  University  of 
the  Distdct  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  pending  that  motion.  Mr. 
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S;:(;aker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  not  to  exceed 
I  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
•nd  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
;-»!<\ne«ot3  'Mr.  Nelsen)  and  nxvself. 

Tlie  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
ihe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
r.'ii.hlgan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  queslioa  U  on  tile 
iiMtlon  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iklichigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

l^*    THE   CCniailTTZE    O?    THE    WHoLr 

-Accordingly  the  Hou'e  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  oi  the  Whole  Hott-^e 
on  tile  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration ol  the  bill  H.R.  15643.  with 
Mr.  ANKCNiao  in  tlie  chair. 

The  Cierii  read  the  title  oi  the  oill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  flr.'st  read- 
iiiB  of  the  bill  was  di'spensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
iiious-con-sent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Micliigan  'Mr.  DicgS'  v. ill  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Mmnesota  'Mr.  Nelsen)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DIGG3.  Mr.  Cbnlrmaii.  H.R.  J5643 
is  a  bill  to  authorize  the  consolidation  of 
the  existing  pubUc  imtltutlons  of  post- 
secondary  education  into  a  single,  land- 
srar.t  University  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  establishment  of  wliich  will 
be  the  first  step  toward  correcting  the 
gross.  Indeed,  outrageous,  inequities  that 
exist  between  the  publicly  supported 
postgraduate  educational  opportunities 
available  to  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  compared  to  similar  o.ipor- 
tunities  afforded  to  the  residents  of  all 
of  our  States,  the  residents  of  all  of  our 


di;  loniats  and  their  families  and  other 
foreign  citizens  actually  reside  here,  but 
also  becau.se  we  have  a  continuing  Fed- 
eral interest  in  assmlng  that  all  of  the 
services  and  programs  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  are  a  sho.'.place  for  the  rest  of 
the  Nation. 

I  want  to  point  out  rteht  here  and  now 
ihat  this  bill  neither  authorizes  nor  does 
it  contemplate  any  outlays  of  Federal 
I'mids  for  the  university  ov?r  ar.d  above 
the  present.  Wh.it  It  seeks  to  do.  by  au- 
liiorliing  the  consolidation  of  the  exist- 
ing administrations  and  progr.rms.  i;*  to 
streiiethen  what  now  exists  and  to  pro- 
vide a  stmcture  whereby  ihe  pof  tsecond- 
j-iy  educational  inslituiiuns  «ill  no 
longer  have  to  compete  with  eacli  other 
tor  local  funds,  but.  rather,  will  be  able 
to  compete,  fiom  a  position  of  streneth, 
with  other  local  agencies  and  programs 
for  a  fair  ^hare  of  local  revenues.  In  ad- 
dition, the  university  will  be  in  a  niufli 
stronger  position  than  the  three  separate 
existing  institutions,  to  participate  in 
the  large  array  of  both  federally  sup- 
IJorted  and  sponsored  and  privately  sup- 
ported programs  of  research  aud  investi- 
gation. 

HCK   or  Cf>MP.UlABILnY  WtTH  STAT*"*  .\N0 
cirirs 

It  is  a  sad  fact,  very  sad  indeed,  that 
ilie  District,  both  in  terms  of  total  num- 
bers and  percentages,  educates,  at  public 
e.vpense.  fewer  of  its  residents,  in  a  le,sser 
number  of  couises  of  study,  than  does 
any  State  in  the  Union  and  any  city  of 
comparable  size. 

It  is  no  less  than  a  dissrace  that  the 
Nations  Capital,  which  in  terms  of  popu- 
lation is  larger  than  10  States  and  is  the 
ninth  largest  city  in  the  Nation,  is  pro- 
vitting  publicly-supported  postsccondary 
education  to  only  11,000  full-time  cqui- 


cally  demonstrating  tlic  lack  of  compa- 
rability in  public  postsecondarv  educa- 
tion between  the  District  and  the  States 
both  in  terms  of  enrollments  and  funds 
allocated,  and  I  ask  luianimous  consent 
that  these  documents  be  inserted  at  the 
end  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  issues  have  been 
raised  about  this  bill,  which  I  would  like 
to  discuss  briefly. 

The  first  issue  deals  with  the  voca- 
tional :;nd  technical  aspects  of  the  uni- 
versity. There  is  concent  in  some  quarters 
that  vocational  and  technical  educatijn 
will  be  downgraded  if  it  is  made  a  pan 
of  a  larger  uniteiilly.  There  is  concern 
in  other  quarters  that  the  bill,  as  writ- 
ten, will  result  in  a  downgrading  of  lib- 
eral and  fine  arts  indeed,  there  has  bcii 
a  suggestion  that  tht  bill  Ls  intended  to 
create  a  vocitional-technical  univtrsitv 
Neither  of  these  interpretations  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  the  intent  of  the  committse 
to  authorize  the  creation  of  an  institu- 
tion that  will  provide  a  wide  range  oi 
educational  opportunities  for  the  resi- 
dents of  this  city.  Mr.  Nelsen  and 
I  agree  that  the  vocational-tecimical 
education  at  Washington  Technical  In- 
stitute must  be  preserved  and  expanded. 
But.  we  al.';o  agree  that  a  solid  univer- 
sity must  be  well-rounded,  and  offer  a 
ranae  of  courses  of  study  dictated  by  the 
needs  of  the  community.  Because  there 
has  'xen  some  confusion  as  to  Uie  con- 
gressional intent,  I  have  prepared  an 
amendment  to  the  statement  of  puipose 
m  cooperation  with  my  distinguLshed 
colleague  from  Minnesota,  which  I  will 
introduce  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Several  citizens  and  organizations 
nave  inquired  whether  the  language  con- 
tained on  page  2G,  line  12  to  line  17, 
l>eciflcally  -except  the  progiams  of  teeh- 
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major  cities  and  the  residents  of  our    t  aicnt  students,  which  is  about  2  i>erceiit    nlcal  and   vocational  education  of  the 
Trust  Territories  of  Gusni  and  Puerto    of  the  total  population,  whereas,  the  iia-     Waslilngton    Technical    Institute     are 


Rico 

It  Is  proper  that  the  Congress  take 
the  first  step  in  the  process  of  upgrad- 
ing postsccondary  education  in  the  Na- 
tions Capital,  becau.se  it  is  the  Congress 
that  has  controlled  this  city  for  over  a 
Imndred  years  and.  it  is  the  Congress 
which,  prior  to  1966.  sanctioned  the  ex- 
isUnce  as  a  small,  struggling  teachers 
college  as  adequate  to  meet  the  public 
liigher  education  needs  of  this  city. 
Both  the  Congiess  and  the  residents  of 
the  District  are  indebted  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  DC.  Committee.  Mr.  Ancher  Nelsen, 
for  mtroducing  legislation  in  this  body 
to  establish  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute  and  the  FedfrEl  Cny  College. 

It  is  important  that  the  university 
come  Uito  existence  imder  a  mandate  of 
Congress,  for  it  will  not  only  put  the  full 
weight  and  prestige  of  the  United  States 
behind  it,  it  will  also  be  an  indication  to 
tlie  American  people  that  tlie  Congress 
con'lnues  to  be  concerned  about  this 
ciiv— all  a-pects  of  it— and  that  while 
we  heartily  endorse  home  rule  for  the 
local  residents,  we  nevertheless  will  con- 
tinue our  role  as  protector  of  the  Federal 
interest.  And,  there  is  a  Federal  interest 
-.n  the  quaUty  of  education  in  the  Dis- 
trict, not  only  because  more  than  half 
■tie  Members,  tlieir  wives  and  ciilldren, 


tlonal  average  is  over  3  percent  per  Slate. 
Every  one  of  the  10  States  with  a  smaller 
population  than  the  District,  except 
Alaska,  has  more  students  enrolled  In 
public  Institutions  of  postsecondai-y  edu- 
cation than  does  the  District — indeed, 
some  of  these  smaller  States  enroll  twice 
as  many  students  as  does  the  District, 
And,  .Alaska,  the  one  exception,  has  less 
than  half  the  Districfs  population;  yet, 
Ims  iiioie  than  tliree  times  the  percent- 
age ol  ITS  population  enrolled  in  public 
colleges  and  ia'=iitutlons  than  does  liie 
fJi-trlcl. 

The  lack  oi  comparability  with  otlier 
jurisdictions  and  the  lack  of  commit- 
ment to  quality  public  postsccondai'j' 
education  Is  fiuther  evidenced  by  look- 
ing at  the  financial  investment  to  oper. 
ate  public  coUeses  in  the  District  as  com- 
pared with  other  jurisdiction',. 

In  terms  of  the  total  appropriation  fur 
the  operation  of  institutions  of  public 
hlnher  education  as  a  percentage  of  the 
Stales'  total  revenues,  the  range  is  from 
a  high  percentage  of  37  percent  to  a  low 
01  about  4  percent.  The  national  average 
is  about  12  percent.  The  District  ranks 
51st.  the  lowest,  approprlatin'r  only  3.9 
percent  of  Us  total  budget  for  fiscal  1975 
in  operating  expenses  for  postsecondary 
education.  This  Is  a  serioas  indictment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  tables  graphi- 


hereby  determined  to  be  sound  and  val- 
id and  shall  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a 
unit  of  the  university  committed  to 
furthering  job-oriented  courses  of  study  " 
was  intended  to  tie  and  limit  the  Trus- 
tees hand  with  respect  to  programs  and 
eour.^es  of  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation. Stated  otherwise,  questions  have 
been  raised  whether  or  not  the  quoted 
K.iiBauge  would  limit  the  ability  of  the 
trustees  to  change,  modify,  or  abolish 
progiams  i,nd  cour'ies  deemed  in  the 
view  of  the  Iru  itees  to  be  outdated,  uii- 
necc-snry.  invalid,  or  uivsound.  It  is  our 
specific  inten.  to  authorize  the  trustees 
to  take  whate'.tr  action  it  deems  appro- 
priate to  chantie  or  abolish  coui.'^es  or 
programs  of  technical  and  vocational 
education.  Our  only  concern  is  that  th.-- 
trustees  continue  to  accord  vorfctional 
and  technical  educallon  u  proper  pri- 
ority on  a  par  with  the  other  uni.s  ol 
the  university.  We  have  never  Intended 
the  interpretation  embraced  by  .s'line  that 
the  trustees  could  not  change  or  abol- 
i.sh  courses  or  programs  of  techiiicn!  or 
vocii  tlonal  education. 

Tlie  second  is-^ue  concei-ns  the  au- 
thorization In  this  bin  for  the  univei-slty 
Board  of  Trustees  to  Initiate  programs 
of  graduate  and  postgraduate  education. 
Inherent  In  the  concept  of  the  tmlverslty 
is  t'lc  need  for  developing  a  scholarly 


research  capability  to  exhaustively  ex- 
amine societal  and  problems  of  natmal 
phenomena  that  lead  to  new  truths,  new 
insights,  and  new  levels  of  tmderstand- 
U\-..  It  Is  out  of  this  construct  thatgrad- 
uile  education,  both  for  unlockilSg  the 
se:  leis  of  the  universe,  as  well  as  for  tlie 
i.iilify  of  the  knowledge.  Is  developed. 
The  expectation  Is  that  the  Board  of 
Iru-itees  of  the  University  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  created  by  H.R. 
1J643,  will  examine  in  gieat  depth  the 
near-term  and  long-term  problems  re- 
quiring solutions  as  a  basis  for  determin- 
ing which  graduate  programs  ought  to 
be  developed  and  on  what  kind  of  orderly 
time  frame.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  this  process  would  include  a 
review  of  the  existing  capability  pro- 
vided by  private  institutions  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  alternative 
schemes  whereby  such  services  may  be 
provided  for  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Colimibla. 

Only  the  Board  of  Trustees  can  intelli- 
gently guide  the  examination  of  grad- 
uate program  development  for  the  Uni- 
versity, reflecting  Its  awareness  of  the 
many  areas  of  resources  that  are  avail- 
able to  it  through  the  various  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  through  the 
consortium  of  universities,  through  the 
Insights  of  the  citizenry,  and  through 
its  own  experience. 

The  challenge  of  Public  Law  93-198, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Govcm- 
ment  and  Governmental  Reorganization 
Act,  has  Increased  the  recognition  both 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  well  as  the  members  of 
the  House  District  Committee  to  the  his- 
toric role  that  public  universities  have 
played  In  assisting  the  several  States 
and  tcn-itorles  in  developing  their  hu- 
man resources  for  more  effective 
development. 

It  Is  generally  recognized,  as  stated  in 
the  two  days  of  joint  commtmlty  hear- 
ings held  jointly  by  the  Board  of  Higher 


Education,  the  Board  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, and  the  City  Coimcil's  Committee 
on  Education,  Youth  Affairs  and  Man- 
power, during  which  over  40  witnesses 
testified:  and,  our  Education  Subcom- 
mittee, diu-ing  which  over  20  witnesses 
testified  that  a  broadening  of  the  base 
of  skills  within  the  citizenry  for  policy 
formulation,  planning,  organizing,  di- 
recting, supervising,  coordinating,  and 
accoimting  for  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  education,  as  well  as  pubUc  services, 
must  be  Immediately  forthcoming  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  to  assure  the  measure 
of  success  in  self-governance  that  is 
anticipated.  The  development  of  these 
skills  appropriately  becomes  a  part  of 
the  mission  of  a  substantive  public  uni- 
versity and  a  basis  for  its  examination  of 
its  graduate  level  needs.  This  was  one  of 
the  considerations  of  the  Congress  in  the 
enactment  of  the  Land-Grant  College 
Act  of  1862  in  developing  a  similar  cap- 
ability witliin  the  several  States  and  ter- 
ritories to  meet  this  type  of  need  in  the 
development  of  a  yomig  Nation, 

Mr,  Chairman,  a  number  of  people 
have  asked  me  what  the  private  Institu- 
tions think  about  the  proposed  tmiver- 
sity— do  they  feel  threatened  by  the  bill. 
We  have  letters  from  the  Consortium  of 
Universities,  and  the  president  of 
Georgetown  University,  clearly  support- 
ing H.R.  1S643,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  public  land-grant  University  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

UNZVERSCTT   TKCtLmZS 

One  final  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
that  concerns  the  questions  which  have 
been  raised  relative  to  the  physical  fa- 
ciUties  of  the  University.  Quality  public 
universities  have  been  developed  in  the 
United  States  on  as  little  as  30  acres 
of  land  in  high  density  residential  areas 
in  urban  communities  to  in  excess  of 
300  acres  of  land  in  low  population  den- 
sity rural  areas. 

Obviously,  well-established  programs 
.such  as  the  r.erospace  pi-ogram  presently 
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operated  by  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute  mtLst  remain  in  a  nonresiden- 
tial area  in  the  same  manner  that  pro- 
grams related  to  water  resources  and 
marine  life  would  be  located  near  liie 
Anacosi  ia  and  Potomac  Rivers.  The  coii- 
solldallon  of  programs  will  lend  them- 
.■^elves  to  facilities  considerations  of 
square  footage  requirements  for  class- 
rooms and  laboratories  based  on  pro- 
grams but  also  taking  into  account  the 
rapidly  developing  Metro  subway  and 
surface  system  for  facilitating  the  move- 
ment of  tmfBc  from  the  four  quadrants 
of  the  District  to  multiple  piograni 
locations. 

The  desigiUng  of  an  uistitution  to 
sen  e  the  needs  of  3  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
would  be  comparable  to  the  several 
States  and  tenitorles,  would  of  necessity 
produce  economy  of  scales  in  the  devel- 
opment of  facilities  If  for  no  other  reastv.i 
than  because  of  a  single  administration 
to  plan  for  maximum  utilization  of 
spaces.  The  Board  of  Ti-ustees  will  have 
the  opportimity  to  review  its  facilities 
needs  in  the  context  of  a  totaJ  progva.m 
and  develop  out  of  realism  and  wisdom 
facilities  requirements  for  each  progra::! 
to  create  the  physical  environment. 

What  is  apparent  is  the  probabllliy 
that  unnecessary  duplications  will  Le 
avoided  because  of  the  presence  of  a 
single  Board  approving  program  offer- 
ings at  both  the  tmdergraduate  and 
graduate  level  before  any  development 
takes  place  and  approving  such  offerings 
in  the  context  of  developing  people  for 
the  kinds  of  jobs  that  this  commimitv 
needs  to  be  performed. 

CONCLtlSlOK 

We  have  been  playing  catchup  with 
respect  to  poslsecondarj-  education  hi 
the  District  since  1966.  An  afflnnatlve 
vote  on  H.R.  15643  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  providing  the  local  residents  anil 
the  newly  elected  government  a  struc- 
ture and  a  vehicle  to  catch  up  faster. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

10  STATES  «iTH  A  TOTAL  POPUIATIO:!  SAlALLtl!  THAU  I,;E 


Public  institutions'  of  pflsl-s«coRdaiy  education 


Populalion  ■     ItuRibef    Names 


District  of  .. 
Alaska.    .. 
Delaware, 
filatio.... 

-'OJitana.. 


rievaila 

NewKanipskiie.. 
lloitli  IMoU.... 


Vermont., 

Wyoming.. 


3001000 
5«.000 

713.000 

■iSI.OM 


489,1X10 
7H,00O 
0111,000 


444,000 
S»,000 


1    UmjKsily  «  A  aska-5  bra-.ct.es;  (I)  Anctioraw:  (2)  ra.itu..ks:  (3)  Junea^.DBs:  w  Ketchikan:  (5> Silka  .               ' 
3    (1)  Be  aware  Slate  College;  (2)  Univeis'ly  of  Delaware;  (3)  Delaware  Technical:  NorlDero  Branch.  Sontner.iBrandi 

"  '"NXr5v,iih?sss«*^'6;e,°s!t,'ri'jr'''''°^  <"  "■""■  ""•  ""'"■""■ "'  ^••«  -^  ^^'^  suVs«i.-.-w- 

9    (1)  Ilawson  Colleje:  (2)  Eastern  l«o.,liiia  College:  (3)  nathea<l  Valley  Cmleje;  «)  Miles  Communit,  College  m  Montana 
19)  5to°e.,?EnUna  Coflw'*'  *"*       '  "'""'=■'>:">  '"""«'"  ""'*»  C"'"!'-  (»)  U.n.ie." I,  of  Mo°Un?; 

'    ''L"lSMi')ttjtJiSc;SL'.'Xlle"r  '"""•  *"  "'"•  '"""  '"""■"■"  ""'«•'■  '"  ""'  ''■"""""■" 

'    ''SSffiXe^'S'uKLtSgr'"^^ 

'    *'lSf  "S'S*  '""'?;  .^°""J-  '^'  Oickinson  SWe  College :  (3)  Lake  Region  luoio.  College ; «)  Mavk.lle  SUte  CoJlege   (5)  Minot 

Stale  Colteje:(6)No.li.  Dakota  Slate  School  ol  Sc,ence:(7)Koitn  Dakota  SUte  0.i.«^.'»Xilh  dXii  SUtVlj™.r,JIr; 

marn  campus.  North  Dakola  State  University  Bon.neao  braich :  (8)  Un.versin  ol  NorS  OaVota T-iiversity  of  Norm  OaSu 

n.aincamiiiis:llm,er!ilyol  North  Dakota  Willislonl,.ancn;(9)  Valley  C.tyStileColleie  """"'•'"•""""'«""'  "•"'• 
6    (I)  Black  Bills  Stale  College ;  (2)  Dakota  Slale  College ;  (3)  Noni,ein  SUte  Colk-«e ;  <4)  Sooth  Dakota  School  o>  Mines  amt  ledi- 

™!?!5!.' <.",?°y''-"?»?".SI>le  Ur,,,»ers,ty;  (6)  Uniyers.ty  of  South  Dakota:  U'.ive.s.l,  ol  South  OakolV  main  Splli,  S* 


II,  ISS 
t.iti 
U.iil 
21,  IIS 


versify  of  South  Dakola  Springhelrf. 


''coSego'Tsf  Ve™o°nl*fochn'cafcoll°"  ^'"''  ''°"'*''  ''* '''""'''"  ^'"'  '■°"'"'  '*'  "'"•""''  °'  *«™o"t  "i  State  Agrlt 

"/ft^^»'^''J!f^'  '''  ^^i  .T"""",;?  cS"''f  ■  <i>  f"'""  *<«'""'g  College:  «)  Laramie  County  Community  Collete; 
S.i™**"'  '""""""J  Collofe;  (6)  SheiiSan  Colteje;  (7)  Univeiuty  of  Wyoming;  tU)  Western  Wyoming  CommuiMn 


13,  »1 
11,901 


0  cmn  iMl  Irtm  SUIkUcal  AbtUMI  el  Um  United  States,  1972. 


supplied  l>y  Uie  Oeparfmentel  Heallfr.  Educiticn.  and  weHai*. 
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TABIC  ll.-TOTAL  STATE  APPROPSUTIO'iS  FOR  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HICHEH  COUCATIO:<  AS  A  PERCEI.TAGC  OF  TOTAL  STATE  GENERAL  REVENUE 


.».Ti  „ 1147  lt.»3 

•   I  11         - <.n  t.7l 

r  ■    ,              l&as  2«.94 

H.(n  16.58 

IS.65  1S.CI7 

It.              .    i5.S9  H.64 

M.^cniiiil 5.67  12.01 

l-.«ire S.3I  6.91 

txiJJ.. 13.63  2102 

1.WII.J 9.84  lj.5« 

t ».U  19,31 

'•»»o                      22.0«  27.43 


\r?-1 

M»M 

ManUnt 

Maisxiiiadls.. 


21.20 
21.3? 
1^.58 
15.18 
I1.2I 
11.72 


33.46 
21.32 

18  Oii 

19  30 
U.U 
11.76 


Wnncwa .„.. 


13.94  15.62 

5.77  8.79 

9.12  16.82 

11.75  17.75 


1963       1968       1969       1970       1971       1972 


M.7$ 

Kthnaa , 22.45 

Nevada 11.61 

New  HamFsNW 1.3.88 

NewJeney 4.43 

Ne«Me«ico 11.85 

n«»YMk 6.76 

Noilli  Cm-lini ..  6.89 

NoftNDakoU 20.20 

Ohio    .                              .        .  «.ffl 
0*lalwnidi....                              .23.19 

Orenan.  ?ij.  01 

Penn^vliaiii'                              -  S.  '5 

RlHtd'  Islanrt  7.  SB 

SsuU)  Cartfma  .                    .  6. 88 

S«ulh  Oako'a  25.  Vi 

Tenncssea..  10.75 

Tesat..  

uuh i".e3 

V*rip.ont    .                            ...  11.73 

Vtfpnia...    -              13.63 

W3Sl1inB10.-<      ..                ....  10.41 

WeslViiiin.a 14.30 

WHeonsin  . .             17. 46 

Wyomtitg.... 32.78 


3au 

33.86 

29.42 

31.» 

27.89 

27.82 

17.43 

16.32 

19.02 

16.72 

13.33 

27.63 

18.30 

19.44 

1795 

19.52 

17  16 

17.10 

17.60 

17.91 

13. 4t 

11.87 

11.71 

6.37 

7.08 

7.14 

8.13 

10.26 

10.57 

15.95 

15.54 

15.40 

16.68 

16.05 

16.43 

10.02 

10.84 

11. 48 

11.91 

9.61 

12.13 

13.26 

14.60 

14.80 

16.52 

16.li4 

21.25 

25.19 

2119 

2129 

22.10 

1142 

13.05 

14.  P6 

16.08 

15.71 

14.97 

13.01 

21.72 

29  98 

25.30 

26.13 

25.54 

25.54 

28.95 

28.95 

28.48 

23.48 

27.83 

27.98 

12.01 

13  45 

12.56 

11  51 

11.12 

10.67 

11  33 

II  99 

11.62 

9.97 

11.62 

9  54 

9.49 

10.45 

10.51 

11.25 

11.87 

32  34 

33.92 

21.66 

28.99 

24.51 

17.34 

17.48 

18  74 

19l34 

18.30 

18.83 

16.15 

1718 

IJ  19 

16-43 

i6."63' 

18.02 

15  97 

11.94 

12.63 

12.20 

11.54 

16.25 

15.66 

15.58 

15.93 

16.66 

17.09 

19.08 

22.50 

21.23 

20.73 

20.14 

15.53 

16.65 

16  79 

14.76 

11.64 

21.44 

23  02 

21.07 

2119 

24.51 

30.  S9 

36.59 

38.43 

38.43 

37.58 

3).5( 

llo*t:  Drttriet  of  Cotumbia:  ToIH  budirt  fiical  1975^- $888,100,000.  W**  ojtttiAinz  baiftti  for  Sourt*:  SUts  Tax  support  ol  Htghef  ErfiyraLon:  Revenue  appioptialicn  trends  and  MtteriH 
poB!  MCOndarY  educaipun  hse»l  itx  l975-BJ,«fl.D00  pwnt  post  zxcniny  b4ijcm»w)  ol  IKa  73.  (lymao  A.  GieiJBy:iame-.  R  Ki-iue-)  EJutallon  Commission  o(  the  Stales- IKOUrcoU 
loul  tttigit  iti4^  19;5-3.M  pwccr*.  Si-,  suile  300,  Denver,  Colo.,  A.inl  1974,  repcrt  nu.DtWf  47.  ' 


G!^OI^CTTow?*  T?NivE»5mr 

Mfdical  CEfma, 
Washington.  DC.  Jaty  24.  1974. 
Hon.  CaiRLES  C.  Dices,  Jr.. 
Hon.  Amchex  Nslsoh, 
House  of  RepTcsentatiies. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dc«  Mb.  Dices  AN»  Mr.  Neison:  On  behalf 
oi  Reverend  Robert  J.  Henle.  S.J..  President 
of  Georgetown  University,  who  la  presently 
away  from  the  University  on  an  educational 
mission  in  Latin  Anwrica,  I  should  like  to 
express  the  interest  of  Georijctown  Unlver- 
iiiy  In  ihe  consoUd.ition  of  the  public  higher 
education  components  of  the  District  of 
Cohimbla  irto  a  public  Dis'rict  of  Columbia 
University. 

We  hare  been  Informed  by  the  Con- 
sortium of  the  D.C.  Universities,  of  which 
Georgetown  Uiiiveralty  la  a  member,  that 
the  Consorttuia  favors  this  consolidation. 

Georgetown  University  has  always  eoopcr- 
tled  with  and  supported  all  elements  of 
public  higher  education  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I.e.  Federal  City  College.  D.C. 
Teachers  CoUet;e.  and  Washington  Techni- 
cal Institute.  In  turn.  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity has  received  .".Imllar  support  and  co- 
operation from  tho.-*  institution*.  George- 
town 5iippo;t5  their  desire  to  unite  under  a 
framework  consUient  with  atreugthenlng 
institution.'*  of  higher  education  into  a  more 
effective  and  viable  entity  on  iMhalf  of 
society. 

On  ijehalf  of  our  President.  Reverend 
Uenle.  I  extend  our  continued  appreciation 
to  you  for  your  support  of  the  private  higher 
education  instiiutlons.  as  well  a^  your  sup- 
port of  public  Institi't'.on^- 
Cordialiy. 

Matthew  F.  McNi'Ltv.  Jr.,  Sc.D.. 
Ejecut.-c   V:tr   Pr^f^iffiyt  for  Med^tnl 
CcnicT  A^ain.. 

THE  Geoice  Washington'  U.mvebsitv. 

Wellington.  D.C.  July  24.  197t 
Hod.  Charixs  C  Dices,  Jr., 
Cliotrman.  House  District  CarnrrHtee, 
Uoiue  of  ReprtMentativen, 
Hon  Anch^  Nn-anv, 
Srnio'-  M'.nonty  Uember, 
HOff  Di-itrit-l  Cotntiittie. 

Mr  Dr.AB  Mm.  Dices  and  Ma.  Neljien:  I 
%Vcnld  like  to  congratulate  you  and  your  as- 
st^ciates  ou  the  course  of  action  you  are  tak- 
ing to-.vard  the  eatablisbmt:nt  of  a  UuiverL^ty 
01  the  District  of  Columbia.  Havhig  sup- 
jwrted  the  creation  of  Federal  City  College 
and  the  Waahington  Technical  Institute  back 
jn  *.he  iiilddle  stxt>3  and  having  hcen  these 


two  ins'.itutions  develop  programs  and  serv- 
ices of  both  need  and  merit  to  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  next  step  which  would  combine  all 
of  public  higher  education  into  a  University 
of  the  District  Is  now  both  important  and 
timely. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  you  of 
my  support  for  this  program  since  the  posi- 
tion of  private  Institutions  such  as  George 
Washington  University  Is  often  raiilnter- 
preted. 

With  very  bes;  ulshes. 
Sincerely, 

LlCTD  H.  ELLICIi. 

CONfcCKIlDll  OF  UMVEaSITY  OF  THE 
WAiHINCTON  MrTBOIHDLrrAW 

AarA. 

Wa^hiiigton,  D.C  .  Juiy  25.  lS7i. 
Hon.  Cmaklcs  C.  Digcs.  Jr., 
House  of  Reprcsentativff, 
Wabhitigton,  D.C. 

DfTAR  Mr.  Dices:  I  shoi'ld  like  to  put  In 
^\ri^ing  the  substance  of  the  testimony  in 
support  of  the  consolidation  of  the  existing 
pubUc  lufitituiions  of  tiie  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  form  the  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  An  you  luiow  the  position  of  the 
Consortium  of  Universities  is  that  sttch  con- 
solidation v.ili  likely  rcFult  In  the  ellmina- 
tion  of  unnecessary  duplication  as  to  offer- 
ings and  will  give  a  firm  base  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  thorough-going  educational 
enterprise  under  public  ausplcci  !ii  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  As  I  menttoned  la  my  les- 
timon;*  it  has  been  the  effort  and  the  dejlre 
of  the  Consortium  of  Universities  over  the 
years  to  cooperate  with  those  Institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  District  under  pub- 
lic auspices  which  are  accredited  nnd  which 
can  profit  by  a-ssoclatlon  with  their  peers  l.n 
ihe  higher  educational  enterprise.  We  have 
had  most  favorable  and  cordial  relations 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  Col- 
lege over  the  years  and  look  forward  to  con- 
tinued collaboration  with  the  new  Univer&ity 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  were  delighted  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  testifying  before  your  committee  in 
support  of  this  consolidation.  We  look  for- 
ward to  continued  cooperation  with  the  pub- 
lic higher  educauoual  enterprise  of  the  Dis- 
trict lu  the  years  to  come.  May  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  thauk  you  for  your  alien' iou 
and  support  of  the  private  lu->^tttt;tlons  ol 
higher  educaltou  here. 

Willi  every  be^i  wi^h  I  cm. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rev.  JOIIN   P-   W1UM.K. 


Paovssioss  or  the  Bill 
nrrc  i — shobt  title,  pubposes.  and 

DETINITIONS 

Title  I  of  the  bill  contains  the  short  title. 
purposes  and  deflnitlons  of  the  principal 
frnis  used  in  the  bill. 

TITLE    n — BOABl    OF   TBVSTEES 

liO.e  II  establishes  a  15-member  Board 
Of  Trustees  and  atuhorlzes  the  Trustees  to 
consolidate  the  exl&tUic  local  public  Insti- 
tutions of  poetfiecondary  education  Into  a 
single  Land-Grant  University  of  the  District 
of  Coliunbla.  This  title  establishes  the 
luiiveralty  as  an  indepcudent  agency  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  and  as  such 
not  subject  to  the  day-to-day  policy  dlr-?c- 
lives  of  tJie  Mayor. 

MenibcrsUip 

The  bill  F;.tab11shes  a  15-merabcr  EcarJ 
of  Tnistees  to  be  selected  In  the  follovrins 
manner: 

(1)  TttcUe  nominated  by  the  Mayor,  one 
ol  whom  shall  be  a  fuU-time  student  at  the 
DUtrkt  of  Columbia  Teachers  College,  or 
the  Federal  City  College,  or  the  Washmgton 
'leohnlcal  Institute.  After  the  consolidation 
hits  been  clfectuated.  the  student  Board 
member  ;=hi.n  be  a  full-time  student  of  the 
University. 

(2)  One  each  appointed  by  the  Alumul 
AsiMKrlation.'!  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teichera  College.  Ute  Federal  City  College 
and  tl'.e  Washington  Technical  Institute. 

Aiier  the  consolidation  of  the  local  public 
institutions  of  poetsccondary  education  haw 
been  eliectuated.  the  ihri.?  alumni  members 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  /iumul  Association 
o:  ii?e  L-iiverslty  of  liie  District  of  Columbia 
If  any  Alumni  Association  fall-s  to  make  an 
appointment,  the  Mayor  shall  make  the  cp- 
polntmeiit. 

All  13  nicmbers  of  the  B<*ard  of  Trustees 
shall  be  subject  to  District  council  con- 
flrmntlon.  except  the  student  member  and 
tha  three  nlumui  members. 

Trustees  shall  have  been  domiciled  In  and 
resldetits  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
12  consecutive  months  preceding  their  selec- 
tion, except  the  Mayor  may  nominate  and 
the  Council  may  conhrm  not  more  than  two 
non-resident  Trxistees.  If  in  their  Judgment 
their  appointments  would  enhance  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

Emplo>-ees  of  the  Federal  nnd  District  gov- 
ernments may  be  selected  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  unlen.^  they  hold  positions 
1:1  clear  conflict  ot  intercit,  such  as  District 
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(lovernment  department  heads,  and  Federal 
employees  with  grant-making  authority. 

The  terms  of  the  members  or  the  Board 
r,f  Vocational  Education  (the  governing 
l-,n::ra  of  Washington  Technical  Institute) 
a; Id  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  (the 
mverning  board  of  Federal  City  College  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College) 
shnll  terminate  on  the  day  the  Board  of  Trus- 
ties announce  that  the  consolidation  has 
been  effectuated  to  establish  the  University 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  functions, 
r.aacts,  and  UabUUles  of  the  existing  boards 
sh:\ll  be  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
on  the  day  the  consolidation  has  been  ef- 
fectuated and  announced,  except  the  respon- 
sibility for  licensing  degree  granting  Institu- 
tions, which  shall  not  be  transferred  to  the 
irustees. 

Term  o/  vtembcrsliip  on  Board  of  Tritstefs 
Except  for  the  student  member,  who  shall 
serve  a  one-year  term,  all  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  serve  a  five-year 
term  of  office  and  may  be  re-selected  to  serve 
o;ie  successive  term. 

University  o/  tlie  District  o;  Columbia 
General  Duties  of  the  Board  ot  Trustees 
The  Trtlstees  are  authorized  to  consolidate, 
by  Juno  30.  1976,  the  three  existing  local 
public  Institutions  of  post-secondary  educa- 
tion Into  a  single  Federally  chartered,  land- 
grant  University  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  Is  expected  that  the  Board  of  Tnistees  wUl 
be  fully  constituted  In  early  1975  and  shall 
have  over  a  year  to  do  the  planning  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  consolidation  and  cause 
the  University  to  come  Into  behig.  UntU  the 
consolidation  Is  etfectuated  and  announced, 
the  existing  Uistltutlons  shall  remain  m  ex- 
istence and  continue  to  be  governed  by  the 
existing  gover-Tlng  boards.  The  boards  and 
the  institutions  shall  cease  to  exist  after  the 
consolidation  has  been  effectuated  and  an- 
nounced. 

Utilizing  the  strengths  of  the  existing  in- 
stitutions with  respect  to  (1)  accreditation, 
(2)  present  programs  and  functions,  and  (3) 
actual  and  potential  capabilities,  the  Trus- 
tees shall ; 

1.  Establish  a  unlver.mty  which  shall  offer 
a  comprehensive  program  of  pust-secondary 
and  higher  education.  Such  program  shall 
Include  but  not  be  Umlted  to  science  and 
Technology  (Including  environmental  sci- 
ences), liberal  and  fine  arts,  vocational  and 
technical,  education  and  profcs.slonal  studies, 
including  graduate  programs  and  pcst-grad- 
uate  programs.  It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the 
Committee  that  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute  is  well-established  with  proven 
strengths  both  lu  terms  of  Its  program  oSer- 
iiigs  and  administrative  leadership.  For  this 
reason  the  Committee  determined  the  Wash- 
ington Technical  Institute  to  be  an  hjstltu- 
tion  whose  programs  are  sound  and  valid; 
and  urges  the  Trustees  to  assure  that  the 
prugrams  of  the  Institute  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  a  major  unit  of  the  University  committed 
to  furthering  job-oriented  courses  of  study 
f.  r  residents  of  the  District.  It  Is  the  ex- 
pectation ot  the  Committee  that  the  Trus- 
tees will  allocate  land-grant  funds  among 
the  units  ot  the  University  in  line  with  the 
coals  ot  the  land-grant  legislation,  and  so 
as  to  assure  that  no  less  than  60  percent  of 
.such  funds  are  utilized  for  vocational  and 
technical  educational  programs. 

2.  Establish  policies  and  standards  gov- 
erning admissions,  currlculums,  programs 
craduatlon.  the  awarding  of  degrees,  and 
general  pollcymaiiing  for  the  units  ot  the 
university, 

3.  Prepare  and  submit  to  the  Mavor.  on  a 
eliiip  fixed  by  the  Mayor,  an  annual  budget 
itr  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  1977 
Such  budget  shau  Include  a  proposed  finan- 
cial operating  plan  for  such  fiscal  year,  and 
a  capital  and  educational  Improvements  plan 
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for  such  fiscal  year  and  the  succeeding  tour 
fiscal  years  for  the  University.  The  Mayor 
and  Council  shall  set  the  maximum  amount 
to  be  allocated  for  post-secondary  education 
However,  m  reviewing  the  annual  budget  the 
Mayor  and  Council  may  not  specify  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  funds  may  be  expended 
or  the  amount  of  such  funds  which  may  be 
expended  tor  various  education  programs. 

4.  Enter  Into  negotiations  and  btadlng 
contracts  pursuant  to  CouncU  regulations 
regarding  contracting  with  the  govemmenta 
of  the  United  states  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  public  and  private  agencies  to 
render  and  receive  services. 

5.  Enter  into  negotiations  and  binding 
contracts  pursuant  to  Council  regulations  to 
perform  organized  research,  training,  and 
demonstrations  on  a  reimbursable  basis  for 
the  United  States  and  the  government  of  the 
District  ot  Columbia  and  other  public  and 
private  agencies. 

n.  Fix  tuition  for  students  attending  the 
University  with  tuition  charges  to  nonresi- 
dents being  fixed  as  far  as  Is  feasible  hi 
amounts  comparable  to  non-resident  charges 
made  by  similar  Institutions. 

7.  Fix  fees.  In  addition  to  tuition,  to  be 
paid  by  resident  and  nonresident  students 
attending  the  University.  Receipts  from 
these  fees  shaU  be  deposited  In  a  revolving 
fund  111  one  or  more  financial  institutions  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  purposes  as  the  Trustees  shall 
approve,  without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

8.  Accept  services,  gifts,  or  endowments  for 
the  use  ot  the  UiUverelty.  Such  money  shall 
be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  particular 
unit  in  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Higher  Edu- 
cation Fund  established  pursuant  to  section 
403  of  this  Act  and  shall  be  disbursed  In  such 
amounts  and  in  sucli  manner  as  the  Trustees 
may  determine  consistent  with  the  Intent  ot 
the  gift  or  endowment. 

9.  Select,  appoint,  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion for  a  President  of  the  University  and 
Provosts  of  the  colleges  lu  the  University, 
and  approve  the  appointments  and  compen- 
sation of  such  other  officers  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary, including  legal  counsel. 

10.  Procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  dally  rate  for  G&-16  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  ot  such  title. 

U.  Transfer,  during  the  fiscal  year,  any 
appropriation  balance  avauable  for  one  Item 
ot  appropriation  to  another  Item  of  appro- 
priation or  to  a  new  program,  hi  an  amouue 
not  to  e-\cecd  S20O.0OO. 

12.  Performing  such  other  duUes  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Trustees  to  de- 
velop policies  and  standards  tor  enforoing 
academic  freedom. 

Ltind-grant  university 

Both  the  Federal  city  College  and  Wosn- 
ington  Technical  Institute  are  de:igaated 
lund-grant  institutions  by  previous  Acts  of 
Congress.  The  bill  redesignates  one  institu- 
tion, the  UnlversUy  cf  the  District  ot  Colum- 
bia, as  the  land-grant  institution.  However, 
the  previous  congressional  legislation  ex- 
cluded the  Dktrlct  from  any  participation  in 
the  Hatch  Act  program  (Act  of  August  11, 
1865,  7  US.C.  361a-3ell)  for  research.  This 
bin  establishes  the  ellgjbuity  of  the  Univer- 
sity lo  participate  m  such  programs. 

TITtX  HI — AtJTHORtZATIONS 

This  title  authorizes  the  use  ot  District  of 
Columbia  funds  in  the  Federal  Treasury  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  ot  this  bill. 

Tlie  need  for  a  University  o;  the 

District  o/  Columbia 

This  bill,  which  the  Committee  stronclv 

recommends  favorably,  would  provide  for  the 

citizens  and  residents  of  the  District  ot  Co- 
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lumbla  the  quality  and  wide  rangj  or  pub- 
Uciy-supported  post-scci-ndary  eaucailon.l 
opportunities  available  to  citlwns  in  eierv 
State  in  the  Union,  every  major  city  in  our 
Nation  and  In  our  Trtist  Territories  of  Guaiu 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

Cojnmunitt/  ttstimoni/  on  ttic  need 
Pursuant  to  the  request  ot  the  Chairman 
of  this  Commitree,  on  March  23  and  30  1074 
clty-wlde  hcarhigs  were  held  on  legls'lation 
dratted  by  the  Committee  stall  that  would 
among  other  things,  establish  a  University 
01  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Joint-spon- 
.sors  of  the  city-wide  hearings,  the  Board  ot 
Higher  Education,  the  Board  ot  Vocational 
Education  and  the  City  CouncUs  Committee 
on  Education,  Youth  Affah-s  and  Manpower 
reported  the  resiUts  of  those  hearings  to  this 
Committee  on  May  14,  1974.  In  the  report  the 
Joint-sponsors  of  tJie  clty-wlde  hearings 
stated  that  some  40  persons,  representing 
over  28  thousand  constituents,  testified  on 
the  draft  legislation  and  overwhelmuigiy 
supported  the  establishment  of  a  University 
ot  the  District  of  Columbia.  Those  40  wit'- 
nesses  represented  organizations  with  a  cnn- 
tinnliig  interest  and  commitment  to  Improv- 
Ing  education  at  all  levels  in  the  cits 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  DELttmsi 
7  minutes  for  hi.s  statement  with  respect 
to  this  bill. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chaimiau,  the 
purpose  of  HJ?.  15643,  as  amended,  is  to 
authorize  a  public  land-giant  University 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  through  a 
;;eorgaiii2ation  of  the  existing  local  pub- 
lic institutions  of  postsccondaiy  educa- 
tion in  the  District. 

In  1966.  Congiess  authorized  the  es- 
tablishment of  two  pubUcly  supported 
Institutions  of  postsecondary  education 
the  Federp.l  City  College  and  the  Wash- 
ington Technical  Institute.  The  act  cre- 
ated the  Board  of  Vocational  Education 
as  the  governing  body  of  the  Washing- 
ton Technicil  Institute,  and  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education  as  the  governing 
ar./H°,  'he  Federal  City  College.  The  ac? 
also  directed  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation to  assume  control  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers  CoUege  estab- 
li.shed  puisuant  to  the  act  approved  Peb- 

ratton"^'  '*"*•  "■'""  '""  ^""^  "'  *^^"- 

.  Til^  i'it'j'l""'>"'=  established  pursuant 
to  the  1966  legislation  have  done  much 
to  remedy  the  major  flaw"  in  the  po.'^t- 
sec(3ndary  educational  opportuniUes 
available  to  citizens  of  the  Nations  Cap- 
ital flt  publicly  supported  facUities 
However,  the  District  of  Columbia  con- 
ilnues  to  lall  short  of  all  the  States  and 
cities  of  comparable  .size  in  providing 
publicly  supported,  high-quality  poitsec- 
ondary  educational  opportunities  for  its 
cituens  and  residents. 

This  committee  serioii'lv  con^^idered 
whether  in  view  of  the  Se If-Govemment 
and  Govermnental  Reorganization  Act 
this  committee  should  be  leglslathig  in 
this  area.  It  was  determined  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  full  committee  that  con- 
gressional action  to  authorke  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  university  was  both  neces- 
sary and  desirable  for  the  foUowing 
reasons: 

First.  The  committee  felt  that  If  the 
Congress  authorized  the  establishment 
of  a  university  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, it  would  be  a  congressional  endorse- 
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r.icnt  and  commitment  to  hish-gualicy 
r.o£tse*^ondary  educstion  in  this,  our  Na- 
MjnV.  Capit.ll; 

Socund.  The  citizens  r.nd  residents  ex 
till:,  comiuunity  urged  the  Congress  to 
e.^tablish  theuiii'."erslty: 

Third.  The  Congress  coiirerrt'd  land- 
srant  status  on  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege in  1968  £ind  Washington  Technical 
ii^stltute  in  1971.  It  was  the  feeling  ol 
the  committee  that  Congress  should  re- 
designate a  new  land-grant  institution 
in  the  District:  and 

Fourth.  The  Board  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation is  a  Presideutially  tppointed 
Board,  and  tliere  is  a  serious  question  as 
to  whether  the  Diiitrict  Council  can 
abolish  a  Presidential'.}-  appointed  board, 
which  it  would  be  required  to  do  to  eflprt 
the  consolidation.  Even  n.'ssuming  the 
authority  to  do  so.  the  committee  ffit 
that  there  would  be  great  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  Council  to  take  .•such  ac- 
tion, wliich  would  com?  under  do?  j  con  - 
eiessional  scrutiny. 

Tills  bill,  which  the  co:.imittee  strongly 
recommends,  would  provide  for  the  citi- 
zens and  resident-;  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  quality  and  wide  range  of 
publicly  supported  iwitsccondary  cdu- 
cctional  opportunities  available  to  citi- 
zens In  every  Einte  in  the  Union,  every 
major  city  in  our  Nation,  and  in  our  ti-u.-;t 
territoiles  of  Guam  and  Puerto  Rl-o 
Pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  chair- 
m.-n  of  Ihis  com;nitt:>e.  on  March  23  and 
30,  1974.  citynidc  hearings  were  held  on 
legiiaation  drafted  by  the  committee  staff 
that  would,  among  other  thing:;,  estab- 
lish a  Univertity  of  tl-.e  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  joint  siwnsors  of  the  city- 
wide  hearinKS.  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education,  the  Board  of  Vocational 
Education,  and  the  City  Coimcils  Com- 
mittee on  Education.  Youth  Affairs,  and 
Manpower,  reported  tlie  results  of  those 
heai"ings  to  this  committee  on  May  14, 
1974.  In  the  report  the  joint  sponsors  of 
the  citywide  hearings  stated  that  some 
40  persons,  representing  over  28,000 
constituents,  testified  on  the  draft  legis- 
lation and  overwhelmingly  supported 
the  estabhshment  of  a  University  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Those  40  witnesses 
represented  organizations  with  a  con- 
tinuing interest  and  commitment  to  im- 
proving education  et  all  levels  In  the 
cit.v. 

No  new  programs  are  authorized  nor 
are  additional  costs  antlciiaated  by  this 
legislation.  On  the  contraiy.  consolida- 
tion, economy  of  scale,  and  elimination 
of  administrative  and  program  duplica- 
tion, may  result  in  cost  savings. 

The  bill.  H  R.  15643,  as  amended,  was 
approved  and  ordered  reported  to  the 
House  by  voice  vote  of  tlie  committee  on 
July  |7,  1974,  a  quonun  being  present. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

After  much  consideration  and  discus- 
sion about  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation. I  finally  decided  tiiat  I  would  sup- 
port it  given  the  assuiances  in  testi- 
mony before  the  full  committee  and  cer- 
tain language  inserted  in  the  bill  that 
vocational  and  technical  training  within 
the  university  would  be  protected  and 
given  their  proper  priority  in  the  pro- 


uvanis  ana  c.1c:ir.t-  cf  tiic  uni,,r^iiy  iii 
the  future. 

The  chairman  and  others  who  dmfted 
this  particul.Tr  bill,  perhaps  in  a  conces- 
sion to  me,  may  have  used  language 
which  gives  the  impression  to  a  reader 
Uiat  vocational  and  technical  training  in 
the  university  and  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute  are  to  serve  as  the 
core  of  the  center  piece  of  the  University 
of  the  District  o;  Columbia.  This  wa-s  not 
my  intention  and  I  think  that  some  of  tlie 
lansuasc  In  the  bill  will  be  corrected  by 
;ime;idnient  by  the  chairman  to  more 
clearly  illustrate  tills.  Certainly  the 
academic  cour:jes  offsrcd  by  the  Federal 
Cit.v  Cclleiie  musr,  have  their  proper 
places  in  the  university,  and  it  was  not 
my  intention  that  in  protecting  tech- 
nical niid  vocational  training.  th:!t  the 
!ib;r;>l  nrls  and  other  academic  courses 
sh,:i!ld  be  made  to  juffcr. 

Let  uie  turn  for  a  monionl  to  what  I 
bcliD\e  tile  intent  of  this  kbislation  is 
and  what  the  Congress  is  in  estabUsh- 
ing  a  Univei-sity  for  the  Diitrict  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  am  told  by  the  university 
officials,  among  others  who  SLipport  this 
Icoislaticn,  that  it  v.iJl  b3  more  ecc- 
iiomicnl.  that  ccurse  offerings  can  be 
diminished,  that  administrative  costs  can 
be  cut.  end  that  overall,  the  action  in 
establishing  a  university  will  promote 
cicncmy  and  efficiency  and  at  the  same 
time  improve  the  educational  services  of 
tiie  educational  in.stitutions  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

It  certainly  is  not  my  intention  that 
the  university  would  move  into  such 
areas  as  establishing  their  own  medical 
and  dental  schools  or  their  own  law 
school.  Certainly  we  have  enough  ^X 
those  schools  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  the  private  sector  that  if  tiiere  are 
residents  here  who  might  n  i.sh  to  receive 
training  of  that  sort,  that  the  locally 
elected  government  could  provide  for 
that  training  to  their  residents  Uirough 
a  tuition  grant  ss'stem,  such  that  they 
could  attend  the  private  imiversities 
within  the  EHstrict.  This,  as  I  understood 
it,  was  the  position  of  the  Consortiiun  of 
Universities,  and  I  think  it  has  a  great 
deal  of  merit.  I  think  that  my  colleague. 
Mrs.  Green,  would  support  the  limitation 
of  this  university  from  expanding  into 
graduate  programs  at  a  time  when  en- 
rollments are  declining  throughout  the 
country  and  even  scheduled  to  decline 
within  the  private  luiiversltics  ui  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

My  position  on  this  bill  is  further  set 
forth  in  my  additional  views  as  con- 
tained in  House  Report  93-1202,  which 
accompanied  H.R.  15643:  and  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  hisei  t  those 
views: 

.Kaomoitia.  Views  of  Hok.  ahckeii  Nci.'iEf* 
The  consideration  of  thUi  legUlatlon  to 
cstatpllsh  a  University  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  caused  me  considerable  concern. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the  voca- 
tional and  tecluiical  education  programs  cur- 
rently offered  and  administered  Ijy  the  Inrfc- 
renilent  WTaxhtngton  Technical  Imtllute.  The 
Board  of  that  Institute  Is  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  school  Itself  Is  administered 
by  Dr.  Dennard,  who  nerves  as  Its  President. 
Bnth  the  Board  and  the  Pre-^ldent  have  per- 


."'  li.ici  exceedingly  well  since  the  Institute 
\«as  eoiliibllshed  in  1968.  Dr.  Dennard  baa 
especially  perlurmed  his  tasks  with  great  skill 
iind  certainly  with  a  great  deal  of  admira- 
tion from  those  of  us  who  corns  In  contact 
with  liUn  here  in  Congress. 

The  students  have  also  achieved  greai  suc- 
cess. From  my  observations,  they  are  eager, 
auibltlons  to  learn  and  are  highly  employ- 
able. Over  85  «  of  the  graduates  have  been 
placed  in  Jobs  Immediately  upon  graduation 
and  others  have  gone  ou  to  further  educa- 
tional achievements. 

I  was  the  antbor  ol  the  bUl  in  the  nouae 
In  1966  that  established  the  WoihlDgtoii 
Technical  Institute.  The  Ihen-Souator  Woyne 
Mors©  provided  for  the  Federal  City  Cullege 
In  a  bin  he  Introduced  In  the  »en.)ie.  seneusr 
Mor.e  si'gqcstL'd  to  me  that  the  technical 
school  should  he  a  college  or  division  wuhin 
the  Federal  Ci'y  College.  I  objected  to  ll.at 
becaniiC  historically.  In  mv  opinion,  when 
vociiTiouEl  and  technieni  schools  are  not  In- 
dependent, so  that  state  legtsIainrPQ  may 
fund  them  directly,  the  larger  university 
oiltclals — who  are  more  oriented  toward  tlie 
proie5slonal  schools  and  liberal  arts — tend  to 
deny  thetn  adequate  tundlng. 

P.ibllc  Law  89-791,  which  ci.labllsbed  the 
Federal  City  College  oud  the  Washhig^cn 
Technical  lustlcute,  preserved  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  technical  a:id  vocational  Instltti- 
tltin.  In  ti.e  years  since,  it  has  flourished. 

Another  bit  of  history  is  Important  her? 
regarding  my  concern  for  this  1>I1I.  I  Inlro- 
diieed  legislation  ItUtlmately  Public  Law  90- 
354(  Mhlch  permitted  the  Dfelrl;t  of  Colum- 
bia and  Its  reiiidents  to  participate  In  vari- 
ous laud-grnnl  programs  and  funds.  At  that 
time,  I  was  informed  that  only  a  four -year 
degree  granting  Institution  could  be  named 
as  the  beneficlarj-.  Accurdingly,  language 
was  placed  In  the  land-grant  1)111  that  Federal 
CUy  College  would  be  named  beneficiary.  But, 
l;»;i[;"a?e  was  placed  in  the  Hon.se  report  ac- 
companying that  bill  tlut  the  Hoirw  In- 
tended and  the  Presidents  of  the  Federal  City 
Coll.^se  and  the  Washlngtcn  Tecljnlcul  lu- 
s'.ltut;?  .igrred  la  cnpy  of  the  agreement  -p- 
p?.-ired  lu  the  Report )  to  .share  the  land-grni.t 
lundi.  However.  In  1970,  I  had  to  Introduci. 
onother  bill  (idtlmately  Public  Law  91-61)0) 
that  specifically  named  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute  as  a  land-grant  Institu- 
tion, because  Federal  City  College  had  re- 
tained all  the  land-grant  funds  be-sed  on  an 
Interpretation  of  the  express  language  of  the 
crlglnal  public  lav.-. 

For  the  foregoing,  among  other  rea.sons.  I 
am  concerned  that  vocational  and  technical 
tr.itnlDg.  which  is  doing  extremely  well  In 
the  District  today,  may  not  meet  the  same 
success  under  this  bill  where  the  Institute 
becomes  part  of  a  larger  university  and  Is 
ruled  by  a  university  board  of  trustees. 

It  may  be  that  vocationnl  and  technical 
training  m:iy  have  improved  opportunities 
and  status  under  a  University  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  I  had  doubts  about  the 
protections  provided  In  thl.s  bill  as  they  re- 
late to  vocational  and  technical  training;  and 
I  wotUd  have  preferred  to  leave  the  determi- 
nation of  this  matter  to  the  newly  elected 
local  government  when  It  takes  omce  January 
2,  1975.  However,  I  was  ^Iven  assurances  dur- 
ing the  markup  on  this  bill  by  testimony  of 
certain  witnesses  and  some  changes  In  lan- 
guage OS  It  relates  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  that  vocatloiuU  and  tecbmcal  training 
would  receive  a  high  priority  In  the  prosranis 
and  funding  of  the  University. 

I  wotUd  welcome  debate  on  the  above  Is- 
sues, as  well  as  any  others  engendered  by  the 
provisions  contained  In  this  bill:  however, 
given  the  assurances  protecting  vocatkmal 
and  technical  training  noted  almve,  I  conald^ 
that  I  can  support  this  bUL 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  that  we  have 
before  us  Is  a  biU  that  I  have  long  been 
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interested  in.  I  believe  that  some  of  the 
cailier  history  of  higher  educational 
jjcilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
light  to  be  mentioned  at  this  time. 
The  Members  win  recall  that  the  late 
■enator  Wayne  Morse  introduced  a  bill 
..r  higher  education  that  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  the  liberal 
iris  part  of  it,  and  the  vocational  cduca- 
lional  part  of  it  tied  together.  Some  of 
u-  felt  that  they  .should  be  separated 
b-touse  the  histoiy  of  this  kind  of  con- 
'olidation  has  usually  left  vocational 
education  with  what  Is  left  over.  So  we 
■^parated  the  two.  and  each  started  out 
on  their  venture  In  their  respective  fields 
10  provide  education  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict, one  tlie  Federal  City  College  and 
the  other  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute. 

Then  we  discoveied  in  our  committee 
that  the  land-giant  money  that  was 
mode  available  largely  for  rural  areas 
was  gradually  working  into  the  extension 
of  this  legislation  in  our  larger  cities  all 
over  the  country,  and  I  introduced  an 
amendment  that  made  the  District  of 
Columbia  an  eligible  recipient  for  such 
land-grant  money.  There  was  some  ob- 
jection to  that  on  the  floor,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  relieve 
the  budget  here  a  little  bit,  if  other  cities 
were  using  it,  why  should  not  cur  Na- 
tions  Capital  have  it  for  their  purposes 
of  higher  education?  So  we  set  them  up 
with  land-gi-ant  fluids  here  in  the  Con- 
gress in  1968. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  vocational 
education  was  my  Interest,  it  was  a  thing 
I  felt  we  needed  so  much.  I  thuik  Jnose 
Members  who  have  seen  what  has  hap- 
pened out  at  Washington  Technical  In- 
stitute must  admit  that  it  has  provided 
a  tremendous  contribution  to  educational 
opportunities  here  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Likewise,  in  the  liberal  arts  col- 
lege, I  think  now  that  they  have  been 
accredited  by  the  Middle  States  Associa- 
tion. They  are  on  their  way  toward  pro- 
viding some  very  fine  courses  there. 

But  in  our  area,  and  in  the  Nelsen 
Commission  report,  we  recommend  that 
higher  education  be  placed  under  one 
umbrella  here  for  management  of  educa- 
tional facilities  a  Commission  on  Higher 
Education.  This  would  be  under  one  sort 
of  management  facility,  and  tills  bill  will 
move  in  that  direction,  maybe  it  moves 
further  than  oui-  Nelsen  CommLssion  re- 
port, but  then  It  is  claimed  to  be  needed 
for  economy  and  efficiency. 

But  I  was  constantly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  sometimes  a  vocational  side  gets 
hurt.  So  we  have  language  in  this  bill  that 
very  definitely  assures  the  vocational 
side  will  move  ahead  the  same  as  the  lib- 
eral arts  or  other  educational  courses, 
because  we  feel  that  there  is  a  need  for 
(laining  people  with  a  skill  to  use  their 
hands  as  well  as  their  minds.  It  Is  not 
everybody  who  can  be  a  bank  president  or 
a  college  professor,  but  there  are  many 
ven-  mtelligent  people  who  have  a  special 
skill  that  God  gave  them,  and  why  not 
train  it  for  income,  for  pride,  for  home 
.'or  everything  that  is  Important? 

Out  at  the  WTI — I  was  there  for  lay- 
ing the  cornerstone — recently,  thev  have 


a  very  fine  program.  One  lady  came  up 
to  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes  because  fi- 
nally we  now  have  provided  for  this  com- 
munity something  that  was  much 
needed;  vocational  and  technical  train- 
ing, and  her  appreciation  for  that  was 
tremendous. 

But  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  not  my 
feeling  that  there  should  be  the  Federal 
Government's  continued  overall  financial 
responsibility  here.  This  bill  does  not 
constitute  broader  Federal  commitment. 
It  is  my  feeluig  that  we  are  giving  them 
a  university  with  all  of  these  facilities  of 
education,  and  then  the  Federal  Govcrn- 
ments  role  will  be  the  same  with  respect 
to  this  school  as  even'  other  school  in  the 
tountiT,  and  will  give  financial  support 
which  we  do  in  many  ways.  1  do  not  con- 
template tliat  the  university  will  expand 
it.=  offerings. 

1  want  also  to  .«ay  that  I  hope  we  will 
improve  our  processes  by  tliis  type  of  a 
bill.  I  am  all  for  it.  I  understand  that 
there  will  be  some  amendments  offered 
which  I  think  are  necessary  because  it 
was  our  opinion  tliat  we  were  getting  Into 
the  appropriation  process  a  bit,  and  I 
think  Mr.  Naicher  will  have  some 
amendments  to  deal  with  that,  I  am  in 
favor  of  that,  I  thlnS  other  members  of 
oiu-  committee  will  have  something  to 
say  ?bout  this  bill  as  to  the  authority  for 
lepiogramlng  which  is  in  it.  All  I  can  say 
here  is  that  I  admit  that  I  was  one  of 
those  who  was  reluctant  about  this  ap- 
proach, but  I  also  admit  that  after  hear- 
ing the  statements  by  educators.  I  now 
am  in  support  of  it.  I  beUeve  it  follows 
the  Commission  report,  to  some  extent, 
that  we  had  submitted  some  time  ago 
and  I  hope  this  House  will  pass  the  bill' 
looking  at  it  as  an  economy  and  efficiency 
measure. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
i^entleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  for  his  fine  state- 
ment. I  am  hi  full  support  of  it.  He  has 
.shown  great  leadership  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  education  particularly 
in  his  untiling  efforts  to  estaUisli  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
kcntieman  from  Indiana  iMr.  Lakd- 
(;r.£Bk  I . 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
vill  be  biief.  I  would  simply  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleasues  my  very 
lenfsthy  dissenting  views  as  printed  in 
the  committee  report,  and  call  again  to 
the  attention  of  my  coUeafUCs  that  in 
my  Dear  Colleague  letter  that  was  cir- 
culated over  the  weekend,  the  last  para- 
graph I  understand  reflects  some  wrong 
information.  However,  in  checking  fur- 
ther on  the  matter,  I  find  that  this  bill 
was  handed  out  of  committee  by  voice 
vote  and  to  my  knowledge  I  am  the 
only  Member  of  Congress  publicly  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  its  passage. 
1  would  conclude  my  comments  t>^■  sav- 


ins that  I  really  feel  that  this,  is  a  mat- 
ter that  could  wait  a  few  more  month' 
until  the  new  Disuicl  of  Columbia  offi- 
cials have  been  duly  elected,  and  Uiai 
would  be  time  enough  to  proceed  witJi 
tills  massive  change  in  the  higher  edu- 
cation organization  in  our  Capital  CTity. 

So  1  certainly  am  sincere  in  my  it- 
quest  that  we  vote  down  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Ml-.  Chairman,  wil!  i.v- 
gi  iitleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

^fr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
lui-  yielding. 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  seen  kv- 
i^lalion  with  more  wide  open  provisions 
vith  respect  to  personnel,  with  resiJeC 
to  the  hiring  of  personnel,  and  with  re 
spect  to  the  handling  of  personnel  thin 
svf.  contained  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  As  my  di.ssent.n? 
views  m  the  report  point  out.  tills  uni- 
veiiity.  as  my  office  interprets  it.  wouiH 
be  free  of  any  re.sponsiblilty  to  the  <<ity 
government.  They  would  name  their  own 
wages,  and  it  seems  to  me  they  would  be 
an  entirely  separate  entity  in  the 
community. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  neither  the  Mayor 
nor  the  City  Council  would  have  niiy 
control  whatsoever? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Tlley  would  hate 
no  control. 

1  will  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  and 

1  believe  he  Is  a  great  deal  concenietl 
about  the  futui-e  fiscal  welfare  of  this 
country,  that  as  we  interpret  this  bill 
the  president  of  the  new  university  would 
have  a  $25,000  annual  petty  cash  ac- 
count. Only  his  signature  on  a  voucher 
will  be  required.  That  certainly  is  con- 
trary to  the  quality  of  accounting  that  i^- 
usually  demanded  In  Government  and 
the  busine-ss  world.  This  generous  pettv 
cash  allowance  is  a  clear  reflection  of 
the  generosity,  perhaps  even  the  Irrc- 
sponsibiUty  of  the  people  who  are  set- 
ting up  this  new  giant  university  in  our 
Capital  City. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia '  Mr.  KETCHtJM  I . 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rif 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  15643,  more  par- 
ticularly, section  301ib)  of  that  bil! 
which  permits  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ex- 
pend »25,0O0  per  year  with  only  a  signed 
certificate  as  a  voucher. 

The  report  accompanying  this  bill, 
containing  the  dis,senting  views  of  mv 
colleague  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Land- 
CREBEi  Stat  s  that  this  amount  Is  e.vces- 
sive.  I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  but  I  would  go  fur- 
ther and  say  not  only  is  it  excessive,  but 
it  is  »Tong. 

No  one  Ui  the  city  government,  in  my 
opinion,  be  It  the  Piesldent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
member  of  the  City  Council,  or  the  soon- 
to-be-elected  Mayor,  should  be  able  to 
exiJend  fmids  merely  by  signing  a  cer- 
tificate and  without  displaying  for  pub- 
lic audit  the  voucher  backing  up  those 
expenditures.  If  the  Pi-esldent  of  the  unl- 
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vtritty  wishes  to  iiivlte  prospective  stu- 
dents to  a  lunctieon  or  a  number  of  Boy 
Scouts  to  his  ofBce  for  some  cookies  and 
-oil  drinlca.  certainly  he  should  be  more 
'iian  willins  to  indicate  that  tliose  ex- 
ii.^nditurHs  were  used  by  tliose  particular 
i. 'Upases. 

I  shall  have  an  nmenduient  at  the 
.-csk.  which  would,  in  my  opinion,  cor- 
rect tills  particular  provision  in  H.R. 
l.i643. 

Mr.  LANDOEEBE  Mr.  Chairman.  » ill 
tlie  gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
;r.an  from  Indi.T.a  tMr.  I..*.ndci:ebei. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chauman. 
recentl.v  Congress  amended  the  appro- 
Piintion.s  bill  tliat  autliorizes  exiiendi- 
tures  tor  the  White  House,  requiring  the 
President  to  .submit  his  enteitalnment 
bills  to  the  Oeiiei-al  Accoimting  Office  for 
review. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  As  we  quite  proi>erly 
should  have. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  And  we  require  that 
any  travel  he  authorizes  should  be  sub- 
jected to  audit  by  the  General  Account- 
nig  OIHce. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  A.s  it  q\iiie  pmpeily 
!>hould  be. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  All  right.  Tlien  if 
it  .should  be  all  right  for  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  which  Ls  an  arm  of  the 
legislative  brancli.  to  review  the  travel 
and  food  expenditures  for  the  White 
House,  why  has  iliis  body  not  made  such 
pxovision  for  our  own  travel?  Why  is  the 
travel  of  this  body  not  being  subjected 
to  tlmt  also? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indians .  I  am  the  spon- 
sor of  legislation  that  ^oi-ld  do  Just 
that. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Ho«  i.s  it  tiieil.  Ul 
the  light  of  the  foregoing,  that  this  Con- 
gress can  authorize  a  S23.000  petty  cash 
fund  for  the  Pietideiit  of  tiiis  univereity 
witii  absolutely  no  accounting  retiulred? 
Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  will  say  to  the  nen- 
tleman  from  Indiana  durhig  my  biief  but 
interesting  teniu-e  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee,  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing authorizations,  and  this  was 
i>i1or  to  the  home  nile  bill,  we  found  a 
similar  provision  for  the  Mayor  in  tliat 
bill,  and  I  raised  the  same  question  and 
we  had  the  .same  debate.  This  is  only  my 
opinion,  but  in  my  opinion  the  only  place 
we  should  pei-mit  confidential  funds  is 
with  the  police  departments  where  thev 
:iie  using  tho.se  funds  for  infoimants.  but 
even  those  are  subject  to  audit  by  the 
grand  jury. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Ciuiirmjn.  I  yield 
•tich  time  as  he  may  con.^unie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr.  Gross  >. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  Uiis 
lime,  before  we  go  to  the  S-minute  rule. 
since  I  am  prepared  to  take  points  of 
order  against  two  items  in  the  bill, 
whether  it  is  the  understanding  for  the 
RrcoRo.  that  the  gentleman,  or  some 
member  of  the  committee,  will  offer 
amendments  to  paragraph  ih)  on  page 
-3  (ind  paragraph  'i'.  also  on  page  28  of 
tlie  bill,  that  will  provide  that  there 
must  be  authorization  for  the  moneys 
to  be  expended  prior  to  the  appropria- 
tions? 


In  its  present  form,  the  money  can  be 
expended  without  authorization. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  keen  observa- 
tion. We  have  two  amendments  at  the 
desk.  One  will  be  offered  by  m.vself  to 
section  205ihi  and  one  to  be  offered  bv 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
NATCHERi  to  section  205ii>,  to  meet  the 
legitimate  obiections  of  the  gentleman 
f'-om  Iowa, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,   the  Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  't  funded  by  the  isennte  and  Honsif  ui 
Jirpn-st  nriifliex    of    tfie    United    Statr-.^    of 
Aiofr'fa  in  ConprrsK  ansemhled, 
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TITLi-  I— SHORT  TITLE.  PURPOSES.  .\ND 

DEFINITIONS 

BHORr  TITLE 

.Sit:.  I'll.  nIi^  Act  niaj-  Ije  cited  as  tlie 
■■District  of  Columbia  Public  Hlfjlier  Educa- 
tion Reorganization  Acf. 

ST/tTTMCNT    OC   PURPOSE 

Sfc  102.  It  is  IJie  Intent  of  Congress  to 
autliorlze  a  public  l&nd-grant  university 
ilirough  tlie  reorganization  of  the  existing 
local  institutions  of  public  higher  educa- 
tion in  I  he  District  of  Columbia. 

DtKlNmONS 

Pre.  103.  For  the  purpcses  of  this  Act — 
lai  The  term  "Trustees"  means  the  Board 

of  Trustees  esfabllslied  under  title  U  of  this 

,\ct. 

(bl  The  term  •  Piesldenf  means  Uie  chief 

executive  and  iiciinlni::'.iative  officer  of  tlie 

L'uiverslty. 

(c)  Tlie  term  '■Universuy"  means  the 
University  of  the  District  of  Columbia  au- 
l^.orlzcd  and  directed  to  be  established  un- 
der title  II  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  term  -Provosf  means  the  aca- ■ 
demlc  and  administrative  head  of  each  of  the 
several   colleges  of   the   University. 

(c)  Tlie  term  "•Mayor"  means  'the  Mavor 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  established  "by 
section  421  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sclf- 
Govemment  and  Governmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

ff)  Tlie  term  "Council"  means  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  established 


l>y  f?!-  o:;  40!  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self-Oovernment  and  Governmental  Reorga- 
ul:"itlon  Act. 

igl  The  term  "Board  of  Higher  Education" 
means  the  Board  uf  Higher  Education  es- 
Libllshed  unde:^  section  102  of  the  District  of 
CoUimbl:t  Public  Education  Act  ID.C  Code 
sec  3i-'.802l. 

Ih)  Tlie  term  "Vocational  Booid'^  memus 
the  Board  of  Vocational  Education  estab- 
1  lulled  under  section  202  of  the  District  ol 
Columbia  Public  Education  Act  iD.C.  C'.ocle, 
sec.  31-16221. 

(11  The  term  ■  Board  ■  means  the  District 
ol  Columbia  Board  of  Education  established 
iiiider  section  303  of  the  Elected  Board  oi 
Education  Act  iD.C.  Code,  sec.  31-101). 

(Jl  The  term  "fluauclal  liistiiullon" 
lueans  an  insured  bank  as  defined  in  aec- 
I'on  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act, 
or  n  savings  and  loan  assocl'atlon  as  defined 
Ui  section  401  of  the  National  Housing  Ar> 

Willi  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert : 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
TilXE    I— SHORT    TITLE.    PURPOSE.    AND 

DEFINITIONS 
Sec.  101.  Short  title. 
Sec.  102.  Statement  of  purpose. 
Sec.  103.  OeHnltlons. 

TITLE  U— BOARD  OF  TB0STEE3 
Sec.  201.  Membership. 
Sec.  202.  Suspension  and  removal. 
Sec.  203.  Compensation. 
Sec.  204.  The  University  of  the  District  of 

Columbia. 
Sec.  20S.  Duties  of  the  trustees. 
Sec.  206.  Personnel  system. 
Sec.  207.  Transfer  of  functions,  assets,  and 

liabilities. 
Sec.  20«.  Extablishment  of  land-grant  uni- 
versity. 
Sec.  200.  State  consent. 

TITLE  III— Ain-HORIZATIONS 
Sec.  301.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  401.  Meetings. 
Sec.  402.  -AdvLsory conimittee?. 
Sec.  403.  District  of  Columbia  Higlier  Edu- 
cation Fund. 
Sec.  404  .Annual  report. 
Sec.  405.  New   authority   granted   Bu?rd   of 

Education. 
Sec.  406.  Authority  of  Council. 
Sec.  407.  Effective  date. 

TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE.  PURPOSES,  AND 
DEFINITIONS 

SHORT   TITLE 

Sec  101  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■District  of  Columbia  Public  Postsecondarj- 
Education  Reorganization  Act". 

SrAVLAIKNT   OF   I*lIRPO&F. 

Sec.  102.  It  Is  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
authorize  a  public  land-grant  imlversity 
through  the  reorganization  of  the  existing 
local  institutions  of  public  postsecondary 
education  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  to 
the  clear  and  specltlc  Intent  ol  the  Congress 
that  vocational  and  technical  training 
within  the  University  tie  given  at  all  tunes  a 
high  priority,  on  a  par.  11  not  exceeding,  the 
funding  given  other  colleges  within  the  Uni- 
versity and  that  the  land-grant  funds  be 
channeled  through  the  University  to  the 
vocational  and  technical  entity  therein  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  July  2.  1862  17  US.C.  301-305.  307.  30B) 
(known  as  the  First  Morrill  Act). 
DCFiiftnoKs 
Sec.  103.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(a)  Tlie  lerm  "Trustees^"  means  the  Board 
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of  Trustees  established  under  title  II  or  ihls 
Act. 

(b»  The  term  "President"  means  the  chief 
ts.ecuUve  and  administrative  officer  of  the 
University. 

ic)  The  term  "University"  means  the  tJnl- 
v«rsliy  Qf  the  District  of  Columbia  author- 
ized and  directed  to  be  established  under 
lUle  II  of  this  Act. 

id  I  The  term  "Provost"  means  tlie  aca- 
demic and  admltiistrative  head  of  each  of 
il'.e  several  colleges  of  the  University. 

(p)  Tlie  term  "Mayor"  means  the  Mayor 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  established  by 
i>ectiou  421  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Goverument  and  Governmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

ifl  The  term  "Council'  means  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  established  by 
section  401  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Govemment  and  Governmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

(g)  The  term  Board  of  Higher  Education" 
means  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  estab- 
lished under  section  102  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Education  Act  (D.C,  Code, 
sec.  31-1602). 

(h)  Tlie  term  "Vocational  Board"  means 
the  Board  of  Vocational  Education  estab- 
lished under  section  202  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Education  Act  ( D.C.  Code,  sec. 
31-1622). 

(1)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Education  established 
under  section  303  of  the  Elected-Board  of 
Education  Act   (D.C.  Code.  sec.  .'Jl-101). 

(J)  The  term  "financial  Institution"  means 
an  Insured  banic  as  defined  In  section  3  of  the 
I-'ederal  Deposit  Insniance  Act.  or  a  savings 
and  loan  association  as  defined  in  section  401 
of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

TITLE  II— BOARD  OP  TRLSTFES 

Stc.  :i01.  IH)  There  Is  hereby  an tiiorized  lo 
be  established  a  Unlver&lty  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  shall  bo  an  independent 
Bgency  of  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment, and  which  shall  be  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees  consiettng  oi  lifteen  mem- 
bers selected  according  to  the  pro\isions  of 
this  section: 

(1)  Twelve  members  nomiiinted  by  the 
Mayor,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  full-time  stu- 
dent at  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers 
College,  or  the  Federal  Citv  College,  or  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute.  Except  for 
the  student  member,  the  nominees  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  Council 
confirmation. 

|2)  One  member  of  the  Trustee^  appointed 
by  tlie  Alumni  Association  of  the  District  of 
of  Cohmibta  Teachers  Colle^je.  with  notice 
thereof  to  the  Mayor  within  forty-five  davs 
after  the  effeciive  dale  of  this  Act. 

(3t  One  member  of  the  Trustees  appoluted 
by  the  Alumni  A/isociation  of  the  Federal  City 
College,  wlih  notice  tbeieof  to  the  Mayor 
within  forty-five  dayft  after  tiie  efieL-iivc  date 
of  Ibis  Act. 

(4)  One  member  of  the  Trusretj*  nppointtd 
by  the  Ali'nml  Association  of  the  Washing- 
Ingion  Technical  Insiltute.  with  notice 
thereof  to  the  Mayor  «Uhln  fortv-Hve  davs 
after  tlie  effecUve  date  of  this  Act." 

(5)  In  the  event  the  alumni  associations 
referred  to  In  bttbsection.s  (2).  (.'ii,  und  (4j 
of  this  section  fail  to  snbmit  an  appointee 
within  the  time  specified,  the  Mavor  t^hull 
mnke  Uie  nppolntnient. 

(6)  As  the  Initial  terms  of  the  altrnmi 
Mienihers  expire.  tJie  three  alumni  trustees 
s-h«ii  be  appointed  by  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  UiUversliy  or  the  Mayor  if  no  alumni 
apsreiation  of  such  University  exists. 

(b)  All  noimnatloiis  and  appointments  on- 
der  this  section  shall  be  made  not  later  than 
March  2.  1975.  Th?  term.'^  of  the  n^enibers  of 


existing  Boards  shall  terminate  on  the  day 
that  the  Trustees  annoimce  the  consoUda- 
tioQ  has  been  effectuat«d,  but  In  no  event 
shall  the  terms  terminate  later  than  Jime  30, 
1976. 

(cf  The  Trustees  shall  hold  the  first  meet- 
ing no  later  than  April  2.  1975.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  sliall  be  convened 
by  a  member  of  the  Trustees  designated  by 
the  Mayor. 

(d)  The  student  member  of  the  Trustees 
shall  serve  a  one-year  term  of  ofBce;  all  other 
'Irtistees  may  be  selected  to  serve  one  suc- 
cessive term. 

(e)  The  temu  of  nonstudent  Trustees  shall 
be  determined  by  lots  cast  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Trustees,  with  the  Initial  lots  to 
provide : 

(I)  three  shall  serve  terms  of  two  years; 
t2)  three  shall  serve  terms  of  three  years; 

(3)  three  shall  serve  terms  of  four  years; 
and 

(4)  five  shall  serve  terms  of  five  years. 

(f)  Any  Trustee  selected  to  fill  a  vacancy 
.sliall  be  selected  only  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  se- 
lected and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
selection.  A  Trustee  may  serve  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  until  his  successor  has 
qualified  to  take  office. 

fg)  A  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  tl) 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Trustees  from  among 
the  District  of  Columbia  resident  members, 
4  2)  shall  serve  a  one-year  term  as  Chairman 
or  Vice  CLatrmau,  {3)  may  be  reappointed, 
and  (4)  cannot  serve  In  such  capacity  be- 
jond  their  term  as  member. 

(li)  All  members  selected  to  tlie  Trustees 
sliall  have  been  domiciled  In  and  residents 
PI  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  twelve 
consecutive  months  preceding  the  date  of 
their  selection  except  that  the  Mayor  may 
nominate  not  more  than  two  persons  to  the 
Trustees  who  are  not  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  If.  in  his  Judgment,  their 
i.omlnaiions  would  enhance  the  Trustees. 

(1)  Members  of  the  Trustees  may  be  eui- 
p'.oyees  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government,  unless  they 
hold  positions  in  clear  conflict  of  Interest. 

0)  The  president  of  the  University  sliall 
be  an  ex  ofHcio  member  of  tlie  Trustees  and 
.simll  serve  as  Secretary  to  the  Trustees. 

SUSPENSION  AND  REMOVAL 

S»:c.  202.  Any  Trustee  shall  be  automati- 
cally suspended  from  ser\mg  as  such  mem- 
ber after  he  has  been  found  guilty  of  a  fel- 
ony by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 
Upon  a  final  determination  of  his  guilt  or 
limocence.  the  term  of,  such  member  shall 
automittioaliy  terminate  or  be  reinstated. 

CO-MPENSATION 

Sue.  203.  Trustees  shall  ser\-e  without  com- 
pensation, but  may  be  reimbtursed  for  their 
expenses.  Uicludhig  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sisieuce.  at  the  maximum  rate  equal  to  the 
dally  equivalent  provided  for  by  grade  18 
01  the  Ceneral  Schedule  esta  jlished  under 
section  S332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  with  a  limit  of  »4,«K)  per  annimi, 
vhile  actnaliy  k.igaged  in  service  for  the 
Trustees. 

IIIE   tJNT\'ril!^ITV   en     TMr.  DISTRICT  Or  COLtmiBIA 

Sfc.  204.  Tlie  Trustees  shall,  bv  June  30. 
1076.  consolidate  the  existing  three  pubUc 
Institutions  of  pjstsccoudary  education  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  into  a  single  Instl- 
tu-iou  to  be  called  the  University  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  several  'schoolt<,  col- 
leges, institutes,  campuses,  a'ld  units  that 
offer  a  comprehensive  pro^itum  of  public 
postsecondary  education.  The  Institutions  of 
public  postsecondary  education  hi  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  existing  Immediately  prior 
to  such  consolidntlon  shall  be  deemed  abol- 
ished on  the  effective  date  of  the  consolida- 


tion. Thereafter,  any  reference  In  any  law, 
rule,  regulation,  or  other  document  of  tiie 
United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Coltunbla 
to  such  Institutions  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  ilie  University  of  the  Distric;  oi 
Columbia. 

OUTIFJ.  OK  THE  eOARD  OF  TarSTTM 

Slit.  205.  It  shall  be  liie  du'y  of  the  Tju...- 

Ct'<  tsT 

(a)  Review  the  existing  p  iblic  instltuttoiis 
of  postsecondary  education  with  respect  to 
(1)  accreditation.  |2)  present  programs  and 
functions,  and  (3)  actual  and  potential  ca- 
pabilities. Those  institutions  and  program-? 
within  such  Instlittiions  thut  are  determmcd 
to  be  sound  and  valid  shall  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  several  schools,  colleges,  Insti- 
tutes, campuses,  and  uniu  oi  ;he  Universi.'-. 
which  shall  include  but  r:jt  be  limited  lo 
programs  of  science  and  technology.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  environmental  sci- 
ences, liberal  and  fine  arts,  vocational  and 
technical  education  and  professional  studies. 
including  graduate  programs,  and  postfirad- 
uate  programs,  except  the  programs  of  tech- 
vAcai  and  vocational  educational  of  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute,  are  hereby 
determined  to  be  sound  and  valid  and  shall 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  unit  of  the  Univer- 
*>lty  committed  to  lurtherlne  Job  oriented 
conr-ies  of  study. 

(b)  Establish  or  approve  policies  and  pra- 
codnres  goveinlnp  admLsstons,  currlculums. 
program*!,  graduation,  the  awarding  of  de- 
grees, and  general  polirj  raakmg  for  the  units 
of  the  University. 

(c)  Prepare  and  submit  to  the  Mayor,  on  a 
date  fixed  by  the  Mayor,  an  annual  bttdgrt 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  i.  1977. 
Such  budget  .*^hBll  Include  a  proposed  finan- 
cial operating  plan  for  such  fiscal  year,  and  a 
capital  and  educational  improvements  plan 
lor  such  fi.scal  years  and  the  succeeding  foitr 
fisciil  years  for  the  University.  In  revlewmg 
the  annual  higher  educational  budget,  the 
M ror  and  Council  may  not  specify  the  par- 
poses  for  which  such  funds  may  be'  expended 
vr  the  amount  of  such  funds  which  mav  be 
e.vpended  for  various  education  programs. 

(d)  The  Trustees  may  transfer,  during  i!;r 
fiscal  >ear,  any  appropriation  balance  avail- 
able for  one  item  of  appropriation  to  an- 
other item  of  appropriation  or  to  a  new  pro- 
gram, in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  s20O.0O4>. 

(ei  Enter  into  negotiations  and  bliidinp 
contracts  pursuant  to  Council  regulatlor.s 
regarding  contracting  with  the  povemments 
of  the  United  States  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  public  and  private  agencies  ir> 
rtuder  and  receive  services. 

if)  Enter  hito  negotiations  and  binding 
contracts  pursuant  to  Council  regulations  to 
pcrfcrm  orgaui7.E>d  research,  training,  and 
demonstrations  on  a  reimbursable  basis  for 
ihe  United  States  and  the  government  of  tijc 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  public  a»id 
priMite  agencies. 

(UI  Fix  tuition  for  students  atu-nding  the 
UnUetsity  with  tuition  charges  to  nonre.^i- 
denis  being  fixed  ns  far  as  is  feasible  In 
nmnunts  comparable  to  nonresident  charres 
madf  by  similar  institutions. 

(h)  Fix  fees,  in  addition  to  tuClon.  ui  lit 
paid  bv  resident  and  nonresident  stud^nT-s 
attending  the  Univeraitv.  Receipts  from 
these  fees  shall  be  depositcrl  in  a  revolvln;: 
fund  in  one  or  more  financial  institutions  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  shall  be  axajl- 
ablc  for  such  purposes  as  tlie  Trustee--  shall 
approve,  without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

tl)  Accept  6er\icea.  gifts,  or  endowuv  ir.? 
for  the  use  of  the  Uni^Trbity.  Such  mone  ■ 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  partictilar 
units  of  the  University  In  the  District  of 
Coliunhla  Higher  Education  Fund  estai- 
llshcd  pursuant  to  section  403  of  this  Act 
and  shall  be  disbursed  in  such  amounts  and 
In  such  manner  as  the  Trustees  mar  Uetcr- 
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cr  c'idowmer.t. 

•Jj  Selccr.  app<-*iii'  aikd  fix  -Ut  cc-npen?^- 
i-'ti  for  a  Pre^i'dent  of  iiie  University  nnd 
r»tiV5i>  oi  ihe  uutis  of  the  Univeraltv  and 
'.»i^irove  ilie  appo.r  'nit:.:  aiid  compensat ioJi 

•  !:ih  c  hPT  ofljttr*  ns  r.  ci?ein«  neccs'T.n. 
..!    Jtiin?  !i*«ol  couiisel, 

lii    Prrcurp   tcmpQr^rv    aua   iruurmliient 

•  r.iiTM  to  the  saire  esien:  ns  is  authorized 
/    action  3109  oX  xtTle  6.  L'uteo  Sxate*  Code. 

jat   at    daily  ratrs  for  u.di-idiiKis  nor   in 

•  4ie»j  of  the  maximpm  tli.Ky  rai*;  Jor  GS-18 
I'f  ;Le  Geuprftl  Sch^idiilt;  viider  sectirii  5i.>J 
t.:  ^.lcll  title. 

Ill  Oe\elrjp  ntid  defi'^e  i  |>ctK-\  (jD\eri:i'>< 
a.^-Ti-aitc  freedom  tnt  'ne  Uuiv^rsiry  md 
c-'fpaiwh  m»r!ipinl?tr.>  '.'■•  -'''sdre  its  piilf/r-e- 

JTCiJ* 

'i-t  P<rt/*  m  mil ;»  C'Hl:' r  -Ivi  •»  «»  n»r  be 
Mf?*-jar)"  *-'»  c.ir,*'.*  </.M  ih^  li  :?!»'■<*■  ■*  ni  -hiA 

Stic  atu.  lai  ;<otwit:i5t.".'im,  anv  other 
prv.wic.u  oi  law.  !l,e  Iru  tees  are  herehv 
uir.r.or.zed  to  eAiablich  no-  earlier  than  one 
ye;*r  and  not  later  uu.in  te  r-ears  aZttr  the 
«r.e'-:ti\*e  d&te  of  ihf>.  scctioa.  a  personnel  ay- 
ttm  fseiting  forth  mliiim-.iiii  si^ndanU)  Ivr 
h'A  Cfnplov*e3  cJ  unrs.  i.i.-Uitiei.,  nnd  pro- 
vramE  of  the  Ui.iversity.  mrludicg.  but  uoi. 
ii.r.;'i:d  to.  priv.  ccnirac  lerms.  Itrare.  resl- 
eence.  retircmfeiit.  henJth  and  u;,-  iusuraui-e. 
employee  dtvabilur.  and  o^uth  benefit?,  nil 
uv  leu^t  etiual  xo  i)io.>c  piovided  by  le^ista- 
li'jii  euiictt-d  by  Cci:.fere:5fi.  or  regtilailons 
Jd^,ptcd  pur:iuaiit  thereto,  a^ii  *ipplieaole  to 
'iich  ofpcei-a  ant)  employees  tuiinedia'-ely  prior 
to  the  eCeciive  da:e  of  ilie  sy-^^cn  e^abli»hed 
pursuant  to  ihii^  scctiou  A*iy  pTo\.ciL.n  tn 
t!.e  personnel  system  e.<'ta<]lt>»hed  bv  the 
Tru<:iee.s  under  this  wiion  requiring  em- 
rl«,yee.s  to  be  re^laeuls  oi  1h»;  Dlbtrlrt  f.i 
C'<>''in.h;a  shall  appiv*  oii:v  to  ei:;ployees  hired 
i..'.*r  the  eiu-eiive  date  of  iMth  svstem. 

tbi  The  persoui.el  policie:,  oI  the  TrWikiuti- 
jihatl  hi'jorptraie  Execjiue  Order  Niinibe.'-cd 
70  22'»  of  ihu  Conirrt;aSii>f;er  "f  U'.e  Disiiici 
(ji  C:;!umbta-  as  linplCMiet;re^  i>v  chapter  23.^ 
oj  the  DU^rlci  Personnel  Miinu-.!.  or  ^iimUar 
p'jlic;e5  developed  by  the  Triftees  tr*  gi:arai>* 
tee  coUecuve-bar^tiiiiiig  rtihtJi  ci  emplovee^ 
nibject  to  this  fecion. 

t  c )  Perauiu  .el  le^M*'  ion  i.  eKtcr  pdor 
.  *  Tne  e%tauit-)hmen'  fiy  the  Trustees  of  »uch 
.-v«:trm.  Including  v.uiioui  ihnttatlon,  ic^u- 
I<^':'.n  reiatlng  to  uppo;n  u.e'.its,  promoiico?, 
ditcipUne,  ^ptiraiiou  pay  untinplovment 
cQtnpeiiiatj^n.  health  diiuhiliiy  and  death 
benefits,  le&ve.  reiirenient  iisurame.  and 
veurrans  preference  Bpp'ifuble  to  suth  em- 
pl-\eei..  shail  continue  :o  lit  tipplicable  un»il 
fciTii  time  ik»  the  Trustee-  »jiaJh  purauaiii  in 
tr..s  section,  provide  for  ccrcra^e  Muder  a  ne* 
pr«ionnel  .'-Viitm 

•  di  All  a'.tioi-  hr'o.Tlug  such  perjoune! 
^iifi  4uch  member^  shall,  until  s(M  h  ilnu>  as 
a  personiiel  Kysiem  is  estabhslied  by  the 
Trdsiees  j^upersedln^  iuch  law  and  estitb- 
li->hiu9  a  periiiaiien'  per^f«:inel  ays-eni  lor  all 
cifiplovte*-:  ol  the  tniverp-ify  continue  to  be 
f'Uhjecl  tj  ihe  provisions  -jI  Acts  ol  Congrcvs 
reiatmjt  to  the  appcintmei.t.  promotion,  dis- 

•  I'llMie.  sepia-a*ion.  ai;d  oi»,i?r  »:judiUons  of 
ein^loymeu'.  tppltCh'Jle  to  oiQcoa  and  ein- 
t-'jvee*    of    the    Disinrt    lioverjimei.t     and 

r.ere  Applicable,  to  the  provisions  of  the 
" -ni  .ii^reement  beiv.eeu  'he  Comntlssioners 
.<■  '*  'he  C;vtl  Ser^-ice  C'imraL^'Uon  authorized 

•  ,  E/ecutive  Numlitred  54!*:j  of  November  a 

vO.  rf'latlng  to  i!e  uppoMitment  of 
'i-    rit  per^nnel 

raiN'rex  or  *fx<-noNs.  A^i>Ets.  and 

Li*iin.n  ITS 

3ec    207    The  Board  of  Higher  Education 

:i..d  the  Vocational  Board  shall  be  abolished 

on  Ttic  day  '.ne  Truiteea  ariii'.ince  tiiat  the 


r  (iisnlid-ii'f.'i  hrtJ  be-?"  e!fec;i;,ifed  ui:t  in  liu 
ere.^L  Bhall  the  Boarcis  be  abolisned  later 
than  J'lne  30.  1976.  Except  as  provided  by 
this  Act  all  functions,  powers,  and  ditties  of 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  the  Vo- 
carlCfi^al  Board  under  the  District  of  Co- 
I'mibia  Pi;blic  Educ.^ilon  Act  ol  ISes  (DC. 
Code  sen.  31-1601)  shall  be  vested  in  and 
exercised  by  the  Trustee;^.  All  employees. 
property  rrea;  and  perse i ir.1 » .  and  unexpend- 
ed bal«:;ce*  i  available  or  to  be  made  avail- 
able! of  ppprupriatlcns.  allf>cations.  and  all 
oihi^r  fui:d»!  and  a«?ets  and  linbilities  of  the 
Bvk::!  -f  Hte-hcr  Edn-.-:-.'lo:i  ?.Pd  Vncatloniil 
Bcurd  are  authori/ed  to  be  transferred  to 
the  T''i.^*eep.  er.cepi  the  runrtions  of  hcens- 
ini$  in^titutinn?  lo  Confer  decrees  ns  au- 
Thr-''-d  by  I-uIjUc  L  ■.'-■  tW-TOl  tDC.  Code. 
»-ec.  -Ji^^l^i. 

3rr.  20B.  idi  In  the  administration  of— 
tU    the  Act  ol  .Aug'.t'^t  'JO.   1390   (7  U  S.C. 
a>;    32C.  :j28i   iViuown  as  \\\e  Second  Morriil 

rji  the  .eaih  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing ■  tmei-feeucy  Appropriations"  in  the  Af  i 
oi  Maich  4.  1907  (7  U-S.C  3*^2)  (k^^ov.ii  as 
The  Xe:i>en  amendincuH . 

(3t  Ee'-tiou  22  of  the  Ac'  of  June  3Il.  193.5 
r7  U.S.C.  a29)  iluiouu  as  the  Bankbead- 
Jones  Acti, 

i4j  the  Act  of  Marrh  4.  1940  (7  U.S.C.  331). 
and 

('.)  the  A^ricuUurel  Marketlni;  Act  of  194'j 
i7  U.S.r.  1621-1627).  the  Uuiver.-'lty  shall  be 
cnjt^^Iiiered  to  be  a  univcrsliy  established  for 
tie  be:i'.'iu  of  agrioulttne  and  the  mechanic 
«r >  hi  accordance  wi»h  the  prnvtsion-i  of  the 
Act  of  Julr  2  1«62  (7  U.SC.  301-305.  307. 
3«j«i  il:nown  it:  the  First  Morrit!  Act>;  and 
the  tt-rni  -.State  '  as  used  in  the  laws  and 
pruviMou-s  '*i  law  Ih>ted  in  the  preceding  pp.r- 
t^rnphs  of  this  section  thai!  in--!ide  the  Dls- 
irifjt  of  Columbia. 

ibi  In  the  admfni.sri-ation  of  ?he  Act  oi 
May  «  Ifll4  (7  use.  341-346.  SiVa-S-!©) 
ikii..'.vn  as  the  Smith  Lever  Act)  — 

•li  the  UnlversHy  shall  be  roa-ideied  to 
ije  a  university  esir. Wished  fcr  tl.e  benefit 
o:  agriculture  and  the  mechtuiir  arts  in  ac- 
•.•ord».nce  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  ol 
J    ly  2.  18C2  (7  use.  301-305.  307.  308(;  and 

*2i  the  term  "State"  as  used  in  such  Act 
'  t  May  H.  1949.  shall  Include  the  District  of 
C"lunibta.  evcepi  that  tlie  District  of  Co- 
I'lmbia  siiall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  any 
>urii»  apprfiptlaied  under  ejection  3  of  ;.uch 
Acr. 

ici  In  heu  ol  an  authori/.atlou  of  appru- 
piiution-i  :or  -he  District  of  CoUunbia  under 
sPci:on  3  ol  such  Act  of  May  8.  1914.  thei-e  Is 
auih'Tized  to  be  appropriated  sucli  sums  a^ 
oiav  l>e  liete^-ary  tu  provide  cooperati\e  agri- 
ciUtuial  exi'u'ion  ^^ork  in  the  Di-stri-t  ..f 
CoUinibla  under  such  Act.  iSuch  sums  may 
be  used  to  pay  no  mere  ihan  one-half  of  the 
toTii!  c'if>t  of  p.oviiUr.^  -,uvh  exi-Mision  work. 
Any  reterente  In  sULh  Act  (other  th;in  spc- 
tiou  ■'.  thereof)  to  funds  appropriated  'nider 
^uch  Act  shall  in  the  rase  of  iiie  District  of 
Columbia  Im?  ronj^lfff-red  a  referencf  v,  lunds 
approp: lated  undpr  this  'subsection. 

■  d.  Four  p-r  centum  ol  the  sums  appro- 
pnaied  under  subsection  (c)  for  each  fit,cal 
>ear  shu't  Iw  allotted  to  the  I'ederul  Exien- 
aio.i  Service  of  the  Deparlniet.t  of  Agricul- 
ture for  administrative,  technical,  and  other 
services  provided  by  the  Service  in  c)irryin>4 
f-.  t  the  purposes  of  lhl3  section. 

M->  The  second  sentence  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  The  Act  of  March  2,  1887  (7  U.g.C. 
3Qla-36Il»  1%  amended  bv  inserthig  "(includ- 
iiiK  the  District  of  Coliunbia>"  immediately 
ai'.er  'tl-.e  -ievfral  Jjiates". 

HTAtE  CONbLNT 

Slc.  20U.  'Ihe  enactment  of  thiri  Act  shall, 
as  re^petls  tiie  Disirict  of  Columbia,  be 
deemed  to  sali^jfy  uny  requirement  of  State 


coi^cnr    contained    In    any    of    the    laws   or 

prc'.iiioivs  ol  lav,-  referred  lo  in  section  209. 

TITI-'E   III— AUTHORIZATIONS 

S::c  301.  (a)  There  are  authorij-ed  to  he 
appropriated  out  of  any  ntoiiey  m  the  Treas- 
ury ti  the  credit  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia such  stims  ns  n.-^y  lie  nctvssjiry  for  carry- 
UtR  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

)bt  The  President  is  authorhaert  to  provide 
fur  Th,-  expenditure  In  amounts  nov  to  exceed 
■*-'!">,U00  of  Itmds  for  sncii  purpn.ses  as  mav 
ije  tie.rm-i*a  nece^silry  within  limits  that  may 
b;  .spt-fified  i!!  .iiniual  noproprtations.  The 
Prisiderii'a  dekermlnatlon  iherenf  shall  hj 
.In-il  ami  conCnsl^-e,  and  a  signed  certificate 
-shall  b?  buRicient  voucher  for  the  expeudl- 
t  jre  ol  apprOt<viatioits  mi.de  purstj-'nt  to  this 
-ec-iiiin 

TiriE  1"— MISCELLANEOUS 

.-ic.  l'.>L  Meetings  may  be  ceiled  by  Cie. 
Cluitmian  or  a  majority  of  the  menibei-ji  o» 
the  Truiiees.  So  oiUcial  action  may  be  taken 
by  (he  Trustees  except  at  a  meeihig  of  the 
Trusieefc  at  whi^li  a  quortim  l&  present.  Ei^jhi 
members  shpti  constitute  a  quorum  but  a 
lefj^r  nun'.?M.*r  may  hold  hearings.  Each 
meeting  of  tlie  TrtL-itees  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  fiud  held  hi  the  District  of  Columbia 
^*i.h  appropriate  notice  of  each  such  meet- 
1:j:4  ifiven  to  the  general  public,  except  a 
majoritv  of  the  Trustees  may  elect  to  go 
into  exemtive  sess.ou  to  iHke  action  c-n  pei- 
btjnnel  Jiinii^rs. 

ADVISOKV    COMMITTEES 

Si  1-  W3.  The  Trustees  shall  oppoliu  such 
advisory  committees  as  necessary  to  advise 
on  educ.-.tlonal  policy.  Such  advisory  com- 
mlt'.ee.-s  muy  consist  of  members  of  the  Tru.i- 
'^ee.s.  siudents,  faculty  members,  parents. 
t  vernmcntal.  educational,  business,  lndur=- 
irial   Hiid   commiinlty   reprehentatives. 

aih.Mtr  or  colvmbia  HicnrR  eoucmian 

FUND 

SF-.  403.  There  is  established  In  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  withotit  fiscal  year  Itmit&tlous, 
th.'  District  of  Columbia  Higher  Education 
F»uid  There  lihall  be  deposited  hi  such 
liu.'d  all  uifts.  ooMtrtbutions.  funds  in  receipt 
oi  w-rvices  rendered,  and  all  other  moneys 
not  included  in  tlie  annual  operaling  and 
capital  and  educational  lmpruvenit;nts  funds 
appropriiitc'l  by  Contiress.  Such  fund  shall 
lie  administered  pur.-iuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Budget  ai\d  Accouiitlng  Act.  Moneys 
deposited  therein  shall  be  available  for  in- 
vestment in  interest-bearing  Treasury  notes 
and  bonds  and  shall  be  distributed  in  such 
amounis  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Truj»iet»s 
nmy  dcu-rinhie. 

/ISNMM.    nri'URT 

Stc  404.  The  Trustees  sliail  m;ike  an  an- 
iiUiit  report  to  the  Conjfress.  Mayor.  Council. 
and  tlie  ijei'.eral  public,  on  November  1  of 
each  ;.  rar.  on  the  operation  of  programs  and 
the  expenditure  of  all  funds  for  public 
hither  c'lmatlon  In  the  District  of  Colimibla. 

NEW   AUlJKiairV    CRANTUD  BOARD  (IF 
(.DlfCAlfON 

Sec  405  (ai  Ihc  Board  muy  transfer,  dur- 
ing the  uscal  year,  any  appropriation  bal- 
ance avutlablc  lor  one  item  ol  appropriation 
to  anotiier  Item  of  appropriation  or  to  a  new 
program,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$200,000. 

(b)  The  Board  may  enter  into  negotia- 
tions and  hlndlnc  contracts  pursuant  to 
Coimcil  regulations  re^nrdlnf;  contracllns 
With  the  Kovemments  of  the  United  States 
and  District  of  C<^umbla  and  other  publt'- 
ancl  private  agencies  to  render  and  receive 
services. 

AunioRiTT  or  corNcit 
Slc.  406.  Kotwlthstaiidlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  or  any  rule  of  law,  nothint;  in 
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thts  Act  shall  be  construed  as  limiting  tiie 
aurliority  of  the  Distirict  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil to  enact  any  act  or  resolution,  after  Jan- 
uary 2.  1975.  pursuant  to  the"  District  of  Co- 
luiubla  Self-Government  and  Oovemmeutal 
Ftcorgailizatlon  Act  with  respect  to  any  mat- 
ler  cohered  by  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

SEC.  407.  This  Act  shall  take  elect  Jan- 
lary  2.  1975. 

Mr.  DIGGS  i during  the  reading).  Mi-. 
Cliairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tlie  committee  amendment  in  the  natuie 
of  a  substitute  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
lo  the  request  of  the  genlieman  fiom 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFn;RED  BY  »Ul.  DICCS  TO  IHE 
COMMTTTEE  AMENDMENT  IN  IHE  NAICTRE  OF 
A  SUBSTTTUTE 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  natui*e  of  a  substitute. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  otfered  by  Mr.  Dicc-s  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute:  "Page  28.  line  7.  immediately 
after  "available"  insert  ",  when  anprouri- 
aied. ". 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  oSfered  to  obviate  the 
point  of  order  refened  to  b.v  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  to  section  205 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
llij  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  <Mr.  Dices)  to  the 
committee  amendment  with  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

Tile  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  .substitute 
was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  HY  MR.  DUU^S  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  AME.VDME.NX  IN  THE  NATt-RE  OF 
A  SUBSTTTtrrif 

Mi-.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dices  to  the 
committee  amendment  lu  the  nature  of  a 
substitute;  Page  19.  strike  out  line  7  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  and  Including 
line  6  on  page  20  and  Insert  in  Iku  thereof 
the  lollDwiiig: 

STATEMENT   OF   PV'ftI>OSE 

Sec  102.  It  Is  the  intent  oi  Congress  to 
anuiorlze  a  public  land-grant  unlveislly 
through  the  teorgamzatioii  of  the  existhig 
local  institutions  of  public  post-secondary 
education  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  1; 
the  clear  anil  cpecinc  inleut  of  the  Conaress 
that  vocational  and  technological  edticution 
within  the  Dniverslty  be  given  at  all  times 
its  proper  pruu-ity  In  terms  ol  funding  with 
other  units  within  the  University,  and  that 
the  land-rraiiL  funds  be  utilised  by  the  Uni- 
versity In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  July  2.  1862  (7  U.S  C.  301-305  307. 
308)    iknowii  as  the  Plr.it  Morrill  Act). 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment,  and  I  referred 
to  it  in  my  general  remarks,  is  to  au- 
tliorize  the  creation  of  a  university  which 
offers  a  wide  range  of  courses  and  pi-o- 
giam  offerings,  including  vocational  and 
technical  education. 

This  amendment,  whiih  was  agreed  to 


by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  the 
ranking  minority  member  (Mr.  Nelsen) 
is  intended  to  clarify  the  congressional 
intent  to  authorize  the  creation  of  what 
I  have  already  referred  to  as  a  well- 
romided  university  and  not  an  author- 
ization to  create  a  vocational  technical 
university  basically  as  an  institution.  Its 
purpose  is  to  clarify  the  intent  of  the 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
liie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Micliigan  (Mr.  Dices)  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  natm-e  of  a 
substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEBED  BV  MR.  DIGCS  TO  IHE 
CO -M Mil  ILL  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATVRE  OF 
A    SUBSTITtlTE 

Ml-.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dices  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute;  Page  27.  strike  out  lines  3 
through  7  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following;  •■sity.  The  Mayor  and  the  Council 
may  establish  the  maximum  amount  of 
funds  which  will  be  allocated  to  the  Trustees 
for  Higher  Education,  but  may  not  specify 
the  pinposes  for  r.hich  such  funds  may  be 
expended  or  the  amount  of  such  funds 
which  may  be  expended  for  the  various 
programs  under  the  Juriiidtctiou  of  the 
Trustees." 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chau-man.  this 
amendment  authorizes  the  Mayor  and 
Council  to  set  the  maximum  amount  of 
tunds  wliich  will  be  allocated  for  post- 
.secondary  education  for  each  iiscal  year. 
However,  the  amendment  stipulates  that 
once  the  maximum  amount  is  set  the 
Mayor  and  Council  may  not  specify  the 
uses  of  those  funds.  In  otlier  words,  the 
Board  of  Tiustees  will  determine  what 
the  fimds  will  be  used  for. 

This  amendment.  Mr.  Chainnan,  sim- 
ply gives  the  Board  of  Tnistees  the  same 
autliority  that  the  Board  of  Education 
has  imder  home  rule.  This  amendment 
again  represents  our  answer  to  a  problem 
wliich  was  worked  out  in  committee. 

Tlie  language  also  is  designed  to 
overcome  what  was  inadvertently  left 
out  of  the  printed  copy  of  the  bill.  The 
intent  of  the  amendment  is  dLscussed  in 
.some  detail  on  page  3  of  the  committee 
repo!t. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Ml'.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  tli-;  ten'leman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr,  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genlieman  read  again  just  tlie  fli-st 
few  words  of  the  amendment?  Is  it  may" 
or  "sliall'? 

Is  it  "the  Mayor  and  Council  mav." 
or  ".'.hall"? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  "May." 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  It  may  limit? 

Ml .  DIGGS  Correct. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  having  prepared  an  amendment 
which  I  shall  offer  to  tlie  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr  Chahman.  whUe  the 


amendment  is  being  prepared,  I  may  .^ay 
that  the  council  will  have  authority  lo 
deal  with  this  matter  anyway.  I  do  not 
see  v.hy  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  would  have 
any  effect.  The  same  language  is  in  the 
home  nile  bill. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chaiiman.,  I 
would  still  like  to  offer  an  amendment 
stating  that  the  Mayor  and  Council  shall 
determine  the  maximum  amount  of  mon- 
ey that  can  be  spent.  That  will  be  my 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEBFD  BV  ?IR.  LAIvOCREBE  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OI  FIXED  BT  MR.  DiCCS  TO  TiiC 
COMMITTEE  ■  MENDMIKT  IN  THE  NAl-Rt  OF 
A    SreSTITfTE 

Mr.  L-ANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lanocribc  to 
Ihe  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dices  lo  the 
couiniitiee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
^•itstitute;  Page  27.  line  3.  after  the  word 
"councU"  strike  the  word  "may"  and  Insert 
the  word  "lihall." 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairma;).  I 
woild  like  to  say  ju.'.t  a  word  concerning 
mv  amendment. 

A!r.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.ill  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  yield  to  tiie  gen- 
tl;>man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chau-man.  we  can 
resolve  this  matter  right  now.  We  on  tii-s 
.«ide  are  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana . 

The  CHAIRM.-VN.  The  question  is  on 
tiie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  'Mr.  Landgbebe)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  iMr.  Dices)  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  natiu-e  of  .i 
substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  was  agieed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  'Mr.  Dices),  as  amended, 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture o:  a  sub-stituic. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  tlie  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

.\-'KNOMENTS  orTEREO  BV  MR.  NATCHEK  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  N.ATl'RI  op 
A   Sl'BSTITt-TE 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  O.ainiian.  I  olT.r 
4  amendments  to  ilie  committee  -tmend- 
menl  in  tlie  natme  of  a  substitute,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tliey  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  U  there  obieetion  lo 
the  request  of  the  geuUeman  from  Ken- 
tucky 

The-  e  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

.Amendments  ottered  by  Mr.  NAn  Hra  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
svtbstitaie; 

Page  19.  in  the  table  of  contents,  strike 
out  "Sec.  403.  District  of  Columbia  Higher 
Education  Fund."  and  Insert  lu  heu  thereof 
"See.   41)3-   Gifts  and   contributions.". 

Page  27.  line  II.  strike  out  "«200.0<>u  '  and 
ins.'1-i  ill  lieu  thereof  "tSO.OOO". 
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^i^A^  35,  line  7.  stii:-e  out  -fJCO.OOO "  aiid 
:  :  '■rt  in  Heii  thereof  "450.0O0". 

?  '.^e  28.  strike  out  lines  10  through  17  and 
"    T-^^lgnaie   the  succeeding  paragraphs  ac- 

'ilnglv. 

-  .ifO  35  slrllce  out  lme3  8  through  20  and 
1    "  :  111  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
OiXt?  and  Contributions 
:   -M3.  The  Trustees  ma^  accept  sen-ices 

-'■  i-ioneys.  Including  gifts  or  endowments. 

i!i  aitv  source  whatsoever,  frr  i:«ie  In  carry- 
ij-i:  out  the  purposes  of  this  bill.  Such 
ninneys  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasur>-  of 
I  he  L'nlted  Stares  to  the  credit  of  a  tru.<t 
tund  account  which  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  uiay  be  Invested  and  reinvested  as  trust 
fmids  oX  the  Dl-ntrlct  of  Columbia.  The  dis- 
bursement of  the  money;  from  such  trust 
funds,  when  appropriated,  shall  be  In  such 
amounts,  to  ';ucU  extent,  and  In  such  manner 
as  the  Trustees.  In  Its  Judgment,  may  deter- 
mine necess.iry  to  carp-  our  The  puropses  of 
this  net. 

Mr.  WATCHER.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  for  a 
ercat  many  years  in  the  District  of  Co- 
I'.imbia  tve  have  had  a  rule  whereby  all 
rcprogramlng  requests  exceeding  $25,000 
were  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  approval. 

Tliis  applied  not  only  to  the  Federal 
City  College  and  the  Washington  Tech- 
nical Institute,  but  to  all  of  the  agencies 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  all  of 
the  departments  of  the  city. 

The  amendment  which  I  liave  sent  to 
tiie  desk,  and  which  is  now  before  the 
committee  provides  that  on  page  27  the 
amount  of  S200,00D  is  reduced  to  $50,000. 
Any  amount  over  S50.000  would  have  to 
be  submitted  to  the  .^pproariation  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
This  would  increase  the  amount  from 
525,000  to  $50,000  for  the  Univcrsitr  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  not  "fur- 
ther. It  would  apply  only  operating  e.\- 
I.'cnsfs  and  not  to  c-^pital  outl.iv  projects. 

The  provL'-inn  in  tiie  amendment  that 

I  have  at  the  desk  concerning  gifts  and 
contributions,  if  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee. T.ould  then  read,  Mr,  Chairman: 

Section  403.  The  Trustees  mav  accept 
tervlces  and  moneys.  Including  gifts  or  en- 
elo^^-ments,  from  any  source  whatsoever,  for 
u-se  in  carrj-lng  out  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 
Such  moneys  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
urv-  of  the  Ui'lted  States  to  the  credit  of  a 
tru.tt  fund  account  which  Is  hereby  autlior- 
iied  and  may  he  Invested  and  reinvested  as 
trust  funds  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Tlie 
dlsbursemei.t  of  the  moneys  from  such  trust 
luriijs,  when  approprla'.ed,  shall  be  In  such 
iimounts.  to  such  extent,  and  in  such  man- 
tier  as  the  Tni-^tees.  in  its  judgment,  may 
d*?Termlne  neces-'^ary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
p«-e^of  rliis  act. 

Tlie  other  two  amentlment5.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, are  correcting  amendments  for  the 
two  that  pjrtain  to  the  reprograming  and 
to  the  gifts  and  contributions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  the«e  four  amendment-:. 
«.e  nece.ss.iry  and  proper  in  every  re- 
.^p.-ct,  and  I  hope  tlicy  are  adopted  by  the 
■  oir.mittee. 

I  wou!d  hope  that  perhaps  the  chalr- 
.ii-iu  of  the  committee,  my  distinguished 

II  lend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
would  agree  to  accept  tliese  amend- 
Titenis. 

Mr.  DIGO.S.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  do  accept  the 
amendments.  I  think  that  they  meet  the 
i.roblem.  and  it  Ls  a  further  reflection 


of  tlie  gentleman's  sincere  interest  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  want 
to  thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  and  I  jleld  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota iMr,  Nelsen  I . 

Mr.  NELSEN,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  I  think  our  side  will  agree 
to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  tvill  the 
gentleman  yield ,' 

Mr,  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Budget  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr, 

MVERS'. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  for  S'ield- 
ing, 

I  thank  the  g?ntleinnn  for  offering  his 
amendments.  They  are  very  nece,ssai-y.  I 
believe  the  committees  on  appropriations 
in  the  Hou.se.  as  well  as  in  the  other 
body,  have  been  very  generous  in  their 
consideration  of  reprogiaming,  I  think 
even-  Member  of  tliis  body  is  certainly 
interested  in  retaining  tlie  responsibility 
within  the  Congress  to  make  these 
detenniiiatiori.s. 

When  we  do  make  an  appropriation, 
we  recognize  from  time  to  time  through- 
out the  year  that  it  Is  necessai?  to  make 
changes,  but  we  do  keep  control  right 
here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  these  amend- 
ments are  very  necessary,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  offering  thpse  much- 
needed  amendments, 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairmar.,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Naicher)  to 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
were  agreed  to. 

AMEN-DMENTS     OFFEIJCD     EV     MS.     KETtHlJM     TO 

r.-iE  cojivrrrEE  ame.vdment  m  the  natohe 
oi    A  suasriTUTE 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  two  amendments  to  the  committee 
amcnd.ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  v.  a,5  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmciidmiUts  otTlrcd  by  Mr.  K::.-rl!rM  to 
the  commliice  ameudmcut  la  the  nature  of 
:i  su^istitule:  Page  34,  line  7,  strike  out 
■  5-io.0O0"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  $2,000", 

Pa^e  34,  beginning  on  line  9.  strike  out 
'The  President's  determination  thereof  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive,  and  a  signed  certifi- 
cate shall  be  sufflclent  voucher  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  appropriations  made  pursuant 
to  this  section."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  President  shall  be  personally  respon- 
sible for  tlie  expenditure  of  appropriations 
made  purf:uant  to  this  section,  and  such  ex- 
penditures shall  l>e  supported   by  vouchers 


and  .shall  be  audited  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Auditor." 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  U.e 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigiui. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  review  tiie  amend- 
ments which  have  been  offered  by  the 
gentleman. 

The  gentleman  has  served  on  our  com- 
mittee with  distinction.  We  were  sorry 
to  lose  hi"!  understanding  and  insight 
into  the  problems  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  properly  motivated  here,  and 
we  are  prepared  to  accept  his  amend- 
ments on  this  side, 

Mr.  KETCHUM,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Tlie  question  U  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Keichuk)  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  i.i  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  .substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr,  DIGGS,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
ti.e  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  An.vunzio.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (HJl,  15643^  to  reorganize  public 
liigher  education  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, establish  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
authorize  and  direct  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees to  consolidate  the  existing  local  in- 
stitutions of  public  higher  education  into 
a  single  Land-Grant  University  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  direct  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  administer  the  University  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  tlie  House  with  an  amend- 
ment, with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The    SPEAKER.    Without    objeclioi'. 
the  pievious  question  is  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection, 
n-.c  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
licared  to  have  It. 
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Mr,  LANDGREBE,  Mr.  S.oeaker.  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr,  LANDGREBE,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  grotmd  that  a 
nuoium  is  not  present  and  make  the 
o.iint  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quotum 
i-  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  noiify  ab- 
'■  nt  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  351,  nays  11, 
not  voting  72,  as  follows: 
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IRoll  No.  414] 
YEAS— 3:- i 


Abu nor 

AiUmti 

Acjdabbo 

Andersou, 

Ca.nt. 
Anderson,  ill. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Aiulrews, 
N.  Dak. 
A:uiuazio 
Archer 
A  rends 
Amistro!!-^ 
Aihlev 
Eafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
BerBlaud 
EevUl 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Blnghnm 
Blackburn 
Bogt's 
Bo",  and 
Boiling 
Eradeuins 
Brny 
Breaujc 
Breckinrldt;e 
Brinklejr 
Brooks 
B:oonificUl 
Brotzmau 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
BroyhiU.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  pia. 
Burke.  Ma£.s. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Butier 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 
Casey,  Tex. 
Csderbere 
Chamberlain 
Cha[jpeil 
Clausen. 
r)on  H. 
C.'awson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
raiiins.  El. 
CoDaMe 
C"fin!nu 
Conte 
Ccnyers 
t'cnnan 
».o'.iphltii 
'■•onin 
Uniiel.Dan 
1'.  tiicl.  Robert 

w..  Jr. 
t  iiuels, 

Uomlnlck  V. 
n.intelson 
'Mvis,  Wis. 
Dcianey 
Doiienback 


Den  holm 

Deuuis 

Dem 

Derwinski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

DtnE><'-I 

Douohuc 

Downing 

Drinan 

DuJski 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

EckhardL 

E.lwnrils.  A\:>. 

Kdwards,  C;uif 

Eiiberg 

Erlenborn 

lisch 

Eshleman 

Fascell 

Fmh 

risher 

Fioort 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frelinghuyjien 

Prenzel 

Frey 

Froehlich 

Fucjua 

GayUoB 

Glalmo 

Ctibboiis 

Gilman 

Giuu 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Good  ling 

Gray 

Gretn,  Tn, 

Grover 

Ciubser 

Gude 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Kauley 

Haurahnn 

Harfba 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechlcr,  w.  Vs 

lieckler.  Mass, 

Heinz 

Ht-laioskl 

Hcnderjion 

Hicks 

Hillis 

Hirshaw 

HOG  an 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hovi  ard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Runt 

Hiitchln.^on 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Cnllf. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jordan 


Karth 

Kasieuuititi- 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchitm 

King 

Kiuc7.vuski 

Koch 

K\ros 

Laeoniars.no 

Laita 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md, 

Lett 

Lujan 

Luken 

MtCiory 

McCioskey 

Mccolllsier 

Mccormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Mr.dden 

Madtf^an 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matbias.  Calif. 

Wr.this,  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meedd 

iMezviuiAy 

Mifhel 

Mil  ford 

Miller 

Mills 

Mitiish 

Mink 

Min&hall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

.MiLchcM.N.Y. 

MizcU 

Kfoakiey 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Rioorheatl, 

Calif. 
TTQorhead,  Pa. 
Airrj-an 
.  MotJier 
MOi^s 

Murphy,  III. 
JJuriha 
Myers 
Naicher 
Nfidzi 
Nfilsen 
Nichols 
KI:; 
Obey 
OBrleii 
O'Hara 
O- Neil  I 
Owens 
Farris 
Fassniiin 
Pat  man 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 


Poare 

Fodell 

Po*en.  Ohio 

Frejer 

Price.  Hi. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Rallsbflcb 

Randall 

Rangel 
Regula 

Reuss 
Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rcgers 

Roncaho.  Wvo. 

Roncailo.  N.Y. 

Kooney.  pa. 

Ro^enihal 

Rostcnkow'Si;i 

Roubh 

Rous-selot 

Hoybsl 

RuuneU 

Huppe 

Ruth 

K-nn 

St  Germriiii 

Sandman 

Saratin 

.'s.nrbaneB 

Sattcrntid 


'■shVirook 
nauniau 
Brown.  Ohic 
Clancy 


Scherle 
Schroe.Ier 

Sebclius 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

fehriver 

Shtiater 

Stkes 

Skubitz 

S:ack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steelman 
steiger.  Ariz. 
.    blelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Su-atton 
SLubblcticId 

StiKtds 

Sulllven 
Svmington 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thompson.  N.J 
Thomson.  Wu. 
rhoiie 
1  horn ton 
TlTnan 
Traxler 

NAYS— U 
Collins.  Te>: 
Crane 
Fiynt 

GrOKs 


Te^. 


DdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerim 

vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanifc 

Veysey 

VIcorlio 

\Vaggonner 

Waldie 

Walsh 

Wampler 

War* 

Whaleu 

White 

Whitehurst 

Widnall 

WtBglns 

wiiiJitms 

Wilson. 

Charle 
Winu 
wo  ill 
Wr;;'ht 
W\ott 

Wvdler 
w.^lie 
Wj  man 
Y:\tes 
vatron 
Young,  Fla. 
YOtiUE.  Ga. 
Young.  Ill, 
Young,  S.C 
■ioimg,  Tex 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


Lnndgrebe 
Qui  Ilea 
Rees 


Ale-and*-r 

Afapia 

Badilio 

Blatnik 

Bcwen 

Brasco 

Burgener 

Burke.  Caltf, 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Caner 

Chlfiholni 

Clark 

Clay 

Coitfr 

Culver 

Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  S.C. 
de  la  Gar/a 
Dora 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Findley 
Fulton 
Gettys 
Grasso 


NOT  VOTING— 7a 


Green,  Oreg. 

Griffiths 

Gunter 

Hammer- 
schmidi 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Holi&eld 

Hosmer 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jphnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kviykendall 

Landrum 

Lesgett 

Lehman 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Martin.  N.C. 

M.izzoli 

Mel  Cher 


Metcalfe 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Harick 

Held 

Roblson.N.y. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rose 

Roy 

Schneebrii 

Sisk 

stark 

Steed 

Steele 
Sluckey 
symms 
Talcoit 
Teague 
Towel],  Nev. 
Treen 
Whlcten 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 
Charles  H , 
Calif. 
Voung,  Aleskft 


So  tile  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   a.mouiiced  ths  following 
;;airs: 

Mr.  aiurpiiy  of  Ne*  Y.^rk  v  i.h  Mr.  Blatnik. 

Air  Teagwe  with  Mr.  Held. 

Mr.  Carey  oi*  New  York  with  Mr.  Aspiii. 

Mr.  Bconey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Gettys. 

Mr--.  Burke  of  Cnllforuia  u-ith  Mr.  Dorn. 

'.r.  Mclchcr  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Or^on. 

Air.  Kawittua  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr,  Gunter. 

Mr.  Bndiiio  with  Mr.  Landrum, 

Mrs.  Chlsbolm  with  Mr.  Culver. 

?:r  Stark  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Ale.xander  with  Mr.  McSnndden. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Peimsvl- 
vania.  ' 

Mrs,  Grasso  with  Mr.  Findley, 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Robiaon  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Bam- 
mer&chinldt. 


Mr.  dc  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Schneebell 

Mr,  Clark  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  v.*ith  Mr.  Syuinis. 

Mr.  E^aus  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Towell  of 
Nevada. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Ha.'-tlnes. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Talcott 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Roy  wi;:i  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California. 

Mr.  McKay  wltli  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska 

Mr  Whitten  v.lth  Mr.  Bob  Wil-on. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Leggeit. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa.s  announced 
as  ^bove  reooi'ded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  a.s  lo  read: 
"A  bill  to  reorganize  public  postsecond- 
Hiy  education  in  the  Disthctof  CoJumbiJ* 
establish  a  Bosrd  g£  Ti-ustees.  authorj-e 
and  diiect  the  Board  ot  Trustees  lo  con- 
.•^oUdate  tiie  exi.sLing  local  institution::  or 
public  postsecondary  education  into  a 
s:ngle  Land-GrEini  University  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Culianbia.  direct  the  Board  of 
Trustees  tc  adminiaer  the  University  of 
the  District  of  Cclunibia,  and  lor  other 
iAuposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa&  lai-J  on 
tlei.ibie. 


CEMERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
niou-'i  consent  that  aU  Members  may  re- 
vue and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thei-e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  geniJeman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Thcjc  V. ac  no  objection. 


SALARY  INCREASES  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT    OF     COLUMBIA     POLICE 
FIREMEN    AND    TEACHERS*     AN- 
NUTTY  INCREASES  FOR  RE'TRED 
TEACHERS ;        REAL       PROPERTY 
TAXES  AND  REVENUE  PROPOSALS 
Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
I  he  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Conj- 
mittce  of  the  VPhole  House  on  Uie  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  cf  tho 
bill  (H.R.  15842»  lo  increase  compensa- 
tion for  the  District  of  Columbia  rolicc- 
men,  firemen,  and  teachers;  to  incren.^e 
annuities  payable  to  retired  leacliers  in 
the  District  of  Columbia:  lo  renreanize 
public  higher  eduratioi'  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;   to  establish  an  ecuitabic 
tax  on  real  property  in  the  District  ot 
Columbia :  to  provide  for  additional  reve- 
nue for  the  District  of  Columbia:  and 
for  other  purposes;   and  pending  lii^t 
moticn.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a:jk  unani-nou-j 
consent  tiiat  general  debate  be  limite.i 
to  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Viigiiiia  "Mr.  BnoymLLt 
and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the    request    of    tlie    gentleman    Uom 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dices) . 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IM   TKE  COMMHTEE  OP  THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
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Irto  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
-idei-ntinn  of  the  bill  (HJl,  15842)  with 
■  '■:.  EcKH.ARDT  in  the  chair. 

Tl;e  Ckilc  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

3  unanimous  consent,  the  first  i  ead- 
i    ,  cf  the  bill  was  dLspen.=-.cd  with. 

Tr-e  CH.MRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
I't^MK-consont  agtreement.  the  gentleman 
IV jiii  Atichlsan  i Mr.  Diggs >  will  be  rec- 
oyiD.iid  for  30  mimues.  and  the  gentle- 
man ;rom  Virginia  (Mr.  Bi:oyhii.i.>  will 
be  r-.Djrized  for  30  minutes. 

Tlie  Chair  recogntees  the  gentleman 
from  Alichlsan  'Mr.  Dices' . 

Iilr.  Dices.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  12 
iiLinutes  to  the  gentleman  flora  Califor- 
nia I  Mr  Ri:ls'. 

Mr.  KEES.  Mr.  Chairman,  niombers 
ft  the  Committee,  this  bill  gonslses  of 
four  different  bill.';  which  were  consid- 
ered m  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
miiiee.  The  subcommittee  which  I  chair 
w  as  responsible  for  two  parts  of  this  bill 

The  first  part  is  the  policemen  and 
firemen  pay  amendments,  and  the  other 
Is  the  property  tax  and  other  tax  meas- 
ure amendments  which  are  designed  to 
finance  the  salary  Increases  for  police- 
men, firemen,  and  teachers  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

W.'.at  this  bill  provluos  for  i.^  n  16-per- 
rent  acro.i.s-the-board  Increase  in  the 
salaries  of  policemen  and  firemen  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Mayor  and  the 
Council  of  the  District  recommended  10 
pei'cent. 

The  last  time  the  policemen  and  fire- 
men of  the  District  were  given  a  pay 
mlse  was  nrnrly  2i_.  years  ago.  in  May 
1972.  and  since  May  1972.  the  cost  of 
living  iias  gone  up  over  18  percent  ui 
this  metropolitan  area.  Eiea  the  bill  as 
v.e  have  it  is  less  than  the  co.^t-of-livlng 
iucreaie  since  May  1972.  the  last  year 
iliat  the  policemen  2nd  firtraeu  received 
an  increase. 

The  Mayor  and  the  City  Council 
stated  that  it  did  not  have  any  extra 
money  wUh  which  to  pay  an  adequate 
increase  for  policemen  or  firemen,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  is  a  vahd  approach.  1 
think  v.-e  should  pay  good,  qualified  peo- 
ple what  they  deserve.  It  would  ccrtahily 
be  foolish  to  say  we  could  not  pay  the 
public  safety  force's  in  the  District  the 
salary  because  the  money  is  not  there. 
I  think  we  have  to  pay  them  what  they 
c'fscrve.  v.hlch  is  at  least  a  cost-of-living 
increase,  and  we  have  to  take  the  re- 
.siKinsibility  of  raising  the  money. 

What  we  have  in  title  I,  part  1.  are 
f ;lary  increases,  the  18-percent  increase, 
ond  the  cost  of  that  will  be  something 
like  S18  2  million.  In  part  2  of  the  title 
we  set  out  a  system  to  look  at  salaries 
every  year.  They  do  not  have  a  system 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  this  is 
<thy  the  policemen  and  firemen  had  to 
wait  nearly  2'^  years.  They  did  not  have 
a  regular  personnel  practice  of  assessing 
-•^.nlaries  on  a  yearly  basLs  and  then  mak- 
ing recommendations  to  the  Mavor  and 
City  Council. 

',\niat  we  have  here  is  a  salary  studv 
cjmmlttee,  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and 
"mployce  representatives,  that  will  make 
an  annual  salarj'  survey,  and  this  will  be 
rjjdy  by  at  least  June  30  of  any  given 
year,  and  they  will  look  at  salaries  hi 
comparable  Jurisdictions  around  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  looking  at  such 


things  as  cost-of-living  increases.  This 
survey  will  be  made  public  by  June  30. 
We  al£o  tiave  in  this  legislation  a 
labor/management  board  which  will 
supervise  the  negotiations  with  the  af- 
fected groups  of  policemen  and  firemen 
for  any  salaries  or  any  benefits  that 
might  be  up  for  consideration  tliat  year. 
If  they  do  not  come  to  an  agreement 
within  60  days  and  if  mediation  or  fsict- 
findlng  have  not  been  successful,  then 
eitlier  paity.  labor  or  management,  can 
ask  that  there  will  be  binding  compul- 
sory arbitration,  and  if  notlilng  else  is 
done  in  10  days  there  shall  be  binding 
compulsory  arbitration  on  a  last-besl 
oiler  package  basis,  which  means  that 
each  side  .'submits  its  last-best  offer  and 
the  arblt:;itor  must  take  the  enlire  final 
offer  of  one  or  the  other  party. 

In  iiait  3  of  this  section  of  the  bill  we 
c^iauge  the  retii'ement  procedure. 

Instead  of  taking  the  salary  on  the 
last  day  p  person  works,  we  average  the 
salary  on  a  1-year  basis. 

Just  to  compare  it  to  Fbdcral  service 
there  is  a  3-year  a-.eraging  for  Federal 
service. 

We  also  legislate  regarding  members 
who  wish  to  retire  tmder  disability.  If 
the  Board  of  Police  and  Fire  Smgeons 
feels  that  there  is  a  valid  claim,  the 
Board  then  presents  the  case  to  the 
Police  and  Firemen  Retirement  and  Re- 
lief Board,  and  when  this  latter  board 
decides,  only  then  a  policeman  or  a  fire- 
man is  retired  on  disability, 

Wliat  this  does  la  the  procedure, 
really,  is  to  change  the  burden  of  prooi 
so  that  any  person  who  feels  that  he  has 
been  injured  in  the  line  of  duty  can  then 
come  in.  but  he  himself  mast  prove  that 
tlie  icjuiy  Is  indeed  an  injury  if  the 
Board  of  Police  and  Fire  Surgeons  do 
not  support  his  clami.  Such  i>ersons  also 
mu.-.t  prove  that  they  received  the  injurj- 
in  the  line  of  duty. 

The  next  title  of  the  bill  is  the  rev- 
enue .section,  because  if  we  are  going  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  policemen  and 
firemen,  we  have  to  so  ahead  and  figure 
out  how  to  do  It. 

We  decided,  after  looking  at  the  total 
pattern  of  District  of  Columbia  revenues, 
that  it  would  be  good  to  look  at  one  of 
the  largest  sources  of  revenue,  which  Is 
the  property  tax.  Last  year,  we  developed 
a  preliminary  rev.Tite  of  the  Property  Tax 
Law  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  Jon- 
uary  of  tills  year  we  submitted  this  pro- 
posal to  the  City  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  City  Cotmcil  bad 
hearings  for  a  month  or  two.  They  came 
back  with  recommendations,  and  what 
we  have  here  in  this  bill  is  more  or  less 
a  balance,  really,  of  our  original  bill  and 
the  recoirjnendations  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil, and  the  City  Administration,  and  the 
D.C.  Assessor. 

This  legislation  is  absolutely  necessary 
becaiKc  the  current  property  tax  law  in 
the  Distinct  of  Columbia  was  taken  to 
court  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Hahn,  and  the  court 
raled  that  parts  of  the  present  law  were 
unconstitutional,  and  just  this  Friday 
came  down  with  its  final  ruling  as  to 
what  the  city  must  do  with  respect  to 
assessments  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Prior  to  the  court  case,  all  residential 
property  was  as.sessed  at  55  percent,  and 
commercial  property  was  assessed  at  65 
percent.  The  court  held,  and  the  Mayor 


in  his  recommendations  In  January 
chanacd  the  property  tax  assessment 
procedure  so  that  all  property  had  to  be 
a.ttessed  equally,  and  that  would  tie  at 
55  percent. 

What  the  court  decided  last  Frtday 
also  was  that  the  property  tax  assess- 
ment on  any  given  parcel  could  not  be 
changed  moie  tlian  once  every  2  years — 
that  is  it  created  a  2-yc5r  assessment 
cycli. 

What  this  did  was  to  change  the  bur- 
den and  change  the  revenue  in  the  prop- 
erty tax  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  fiscal  year  1974  the  property  tax 
.\ieid  w.->s  S138  million.  Under  the  actual 
pinn  now.  v  h?re  everjthing  is  assessed 
at  00  peic-.-nt  tl*  income  from  the  prop- 
crt.-  tax  base  noe    down  to  S132  million 

II  the  court  ea.se  had  not  besn  brought 
and  if  property  were  asse.'iscrt  as  it  had 
been  under  the  old  formula,  the  hicome 
this  ^ear  would  be  tl46  million,  so  you 
might  .say  that  the  court  case  really 
ci'U'ed  a  loss  of  Income  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  something  like  $14  mUUon. 

fhis  sum  would  veiy  easily,  of  course, 
i;  -y  lor  the  increased  police  and  fire  and 
teach.^r  salaries. 

What  the  bill  does— and  I  will  go 
throu!,'li  tills  very  quickly ;  with  a  check- 
list her^ — is  establish  a  100  percent  as- 
sessment of  all  the  property.  Taxpayers 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  ratios.  It  is 
vi;:!lit  down  on  the  piece  of  paper,  with 
i;i^  market  value. 

Whnt  we  do  clso  Is  to  list  the  tax 
e.i'.miit  propert;  We  do  not  take  It.  but 
we  would  like  the  taxpayers  to  know 
exactly  whom  tliey  are  supporting  in 
tei-ms  of  tax  exempt  property  in  tlie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

V.'o  fL-io  have  a  report  which  Is  I'cally 
to  gc-;  comparability  between  property 
tax  rates  here  in  the  District  and  in  sur- 
roundins  Jurisdictions. 

There  must  be  an  assessment  every  2 
5esi.>.  a.":l  after  the  year  1978  there  must 
be  a  reassessment  every  single  year.  By 
March  1  there  must  be  a  preliminary  as- 
scs.>!i:ienl  roll,  and  all  assessments  mast 
be  published.  They  will  be  publLshed 
either  in  the  paper  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  publish  these  assessments 
of  every  piece  of  property  in  the  Dis- 
trict. They  can  be  broken  down  in  the 
neighborhood  so  that  If  a  person  wants 
tj  know  what  the  assessments  are  il 
1  ri'perty  surrounding  his  own  property. 
in  order  to  see  that  his  property  is  fairly 
a.ssesscd.  all  he  has  to  do  is  contact  the 
cit.v.  and  for  a  nominal  fee  they  would 
give  li-ni  a  ncigliborhood  breakdown. 
This  would  allow  individuals  to  compare 
their  a  .sessments  with  other  assessments. 
r.iid  if  tiiey  think  they  have  not  been 
treated  fairly,  we  have  in  this  bill  a  Board 
of  Equalization  and  they  can  take  their 
complaints  concerning  their  asse.^smcnts 
to  tlic  Board  of  Eciuallzation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  tnxp,iyer  has  a  no- 
tice, and  on  the  notice  it  tells  hUn  what 
ills  property  is  worth,  what  tlie  a.ssess- 
nicr.t-  are.  and  what  the  percentage  of 
increase  l.s.  and  the  notice  tells  him  what 
he  can  do  about  it.  where  he  can  go  to 
protest  and  where  he  con  find  out  all  the 
a;.5e«r.ments  tht>t  are  available  in  the 
public  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  some  tax  In- 
centive provided.  We  direct  the  City 
Council  in  the  first  6  montlis  of  next  year 
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to  come  up  with  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  tax  incentives  for  the  rehablll- 
nlion  of  property  and  for  the  develop- 
:i.cn&  of  new  construction  in  some  of  the 
i:  eas  that  need  to  be  rehabilitated  in 

,  a.ililngtcn.  D.C. 

We  also  give  a  break  for  historic  prop- 
c  t.'.  as  long  as  it  Ls  kept  for  that  pur- 
i:ise. 

we  also  liave  a  lax  deferral,  if  it  de- 
\-iops  the  property  tax  increase  is  too 
ii^uch  in  any  one  year  for  a  taxpayer  to 
curry. 

We  also  have  .so.mcthlng  called  a  cir- 
luit  breaker.  This  is  a  tax  rebate  to  peo- 
ple wlio  have  incomes  less  than  $7,000 
rnd  who  rent  or  own  In  the  District.  The 
purpose  of  this  Is  to  try  to  equalize  the 
burden  of  property  taxes,  because  the 
property  tax  is  a  very  burdensome  tax  on 
poor  people.  It  is  a  very  regressive  tax. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  have  an  urban 
homestead  procedure  in  the  bill. 

Then  we  also  delegate  to  the  City 
Council  this  year  tax  collecting  powers 
which  we  in  Congress  now  liave,  m  case 
tlie  District  wants  to  go  fm'ther  than  just 
setting  a  tax  rate  under  tills  legislation. 

We  also  propose  a  S-percent  jiarking 
tax  on  all  parking,  and  this  is  designed 
to  raise  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  We 
also  delete  the  admissions  tax  to  live 
performances,  and  that  will  constitute  a 
loss  of  $300,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  tliii'J:  nil  in  all  we 
have  a  very  good  bill.  The  City  Council 
will  liave  to  ac  or.  this.  They  say  thr.t 
we  are  trjuiu  to  dodge  our  duties,  but 
really  the  City  Council  under  the  present 
law  has  tlie  duty  to  set  a  property  tax 
rate.  And  with  the  bill,  the  Council  will 
set  a  rate  with  an  improved  property  tax 
system  and  will  be  able  to  set  other 
rates  as  well. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  10  minutes 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
15842,  a  multipurpose  bill  which  will  pro- 
vide salary  increases  for  D.C.  policemen, 
firem.en,  and  teachers,  and  also  increases 
in  the  annuities  of  certain  retired  D.C. 
teachers  and  of  their  sunivors.  The  bill 
also  win  reiise  the  existing  D.C.  Real 
Property  Tax  Act  and  make  certain  oth- 
er changes  in  the  city's  tax  structure. 
At  the  apprcpriatc  time.  I  .shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  latter  title  of  the 
bill:  however.  I  strongly  support  the 
enactment  of  tliis  proposed  legislation 
as  a  total  entity. 

The  principal  purpose  of  title  1  of  this 
bill  Is  to  pro\ide  a  well -deserved  Increase 
of  16  percent  In  the  salaries  of  the  of- 
ficers and  membei-s  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force  and  the  Fire  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  effective  as 
of  July  1.1974. 

The  need  for  this  salaiy  increase  tor 
DC.  policemen  and  firemen  at  this  time 
is  n:ost  urgent.  Their  last  salary  In- 
crease took  effect  on  May  1.  1972 — and 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  prepared  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  shows 
that  since  that  date  the  cost  of  living  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  has 
increased  by  approximately  18  percent. 
During  the  year  of  1973.  food  prices  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  increased  by 
.'5  percent,  and  since  November  of  1973. 
the  local  cost  of  electricity  has  gone  U|) 
10  percent.  And  as  we  all  know,  the  cost 


of  both  heating  oil  and  gasoline  has 
soared  in  the  last  year. 

Also,  during  the  past  2  years  all  em- 
ployees of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ei-nment,  except  for  the  policemen  and 
firemen,  have  had  salary  Increases  which 
have  enabled  them  to  cope  with  Uiese 
steadUy  increasing  costs  of  living,  Dm- 
iiig  this  period,  the  city's  classified  em- 
plosees  have  had  two  raises  under  the 
Fedei-ol  Pay  Comparability  Act  totaling 
some  10  percent,  and  the  blue-collar 
workers  have  also  had  two  pay  increases, 
totaling  11  percent.  And  in  both  if 
these  coses,  thei'e  will  be  another  in- 
crease next  October,  apparently  In  the 
ceiKhborhood  of  6  pei-ceut.  Furthermore, 
the  teachers  and  other  professional  em- 
ployees of  the  DC.  Board  of  Education 
have  had  two  salai'j-  increases  during 
tills  same  interval  of  time,  totaling  12 
percent.  Thus,  the  District's  poUceinea 
and  firemen,  alone  among  the  city's  cm- 
Dioyees.  have  been  obUged  to  struggle 
through  the  inflation  of  the  past  2  veal's 
on  salaries  which  were  scarcely  adequate 
in  1972. 

The  result  has  been  that  increasing 
numbers  of  these  poUcemen  and  firemen 
have  been  forced  to  "moonlight"  with 
.second  jobs  to  augment  theu-  madequate 
.salaries.  Also,  too  many  members  of  these 
forces  have  resigned  In  the  face  of  this 
situation  to  accept  higher  pa.rtng  Jobs 
elsewhere.  During  1973.  I  am  informed, 
338  members  of  the  Metroi>o!itan  Po- 
lice Force  .esigned  volmitarlly,  and  114 
more  resigned  duiing  the  first  4  months 
of  this  year. 

It  is  also  tnie  that  the  salary  scales 
for  DC.  policemen  and  firemen  have 
eroded  badly  during  the  p.ist  2  years  in 
the  importont  matter  of  comparability 
with  the  salaries  paid  to  such  personnel 
in  the  suburban  Jurisdictions  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  area  and  also 
in  tlie  other  large  U.S.  cities.  This  causes 
a  serious  problem  in  connection  with  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  high  calitier 
men  for  these  forces.  Police  and  fire  pro- 
tection are  much  more  difficult  and  haz- 
ardous in  the  District  than  in  the  sub- 
urbs, and  thus  any  disadvantage  with 
respect  to  starting  salaries  greatly  In- 
crea.ses  the  city's  recruitment  problem 
with  respect  to  such  personnel. 

The  salary  increases  provided  in  H.R. 
I,^i342  will  alleviate  this  problem  very 
materially,  (or  the  present  at  least.  The 
minimum  salaiy  for  privates  will  be  in- 
creased from  $10,000  to  $11,600.  and  the 
maxi.Tium  salaiy  for  privates  from 
S14.100  to  $16,705  per  yeor.  Tills  will 
raise  tlie  comparative  rank  of  tlie  city 
V.  ith  respect  to  minimum  salary  for  po- 
lice privates  from  15th  place  to  7th 
lilace  among  the  29  large  U.S.  cities,  and 
from  5th  place  to  1st  place  among  the 
local  suburban  jurisdictions.  In  the  rank- 
lug  in  regard  to  maximum  salary  for 
police  privates,  the  Distiiet  will  ri,se  from 
7th  to  1st  place  among  the  large  cities, 
and  from  2d  to  1st  place  locally. 

As  for  firemen's  salaries,  tin  District's 
ranking  with  regard  to  minimum  salary 
for  fire  privates  will  be  raised  from  13th 
place  to  7th  place  among  the  29  largest 
cities,  and  from  4th  place  to  1st  among 
the  suburban  jurisdictions.  In  the  matter 
of  maximum  salary  for  fli'e  privates,  the 


District's  ranking  among  tlie  largest 
cities  will  be  raised  from  7th  to  Ist  place: 
and  locally  It  wlU  remain  in  1st  place. 

In  connection  with  these  comparative 
figures.  I  should  point  out  that  many 
cities  maintain  different  salary  scales 
for  policemen  and  for  firemen,  as  do 
.«ome  of  the  suburban  jurisdictions  in  Ihn 
Wasliington  area. 

I  wish  to  point  out  tliat  I  do  not  con- 
sider tills  10-percent  increase  In  salaries 
for  D.C.  policemen  and  firemen  truly 
adequate  at  this  time.  Wlien  their  last 
solary  increase  was  granted  In  1972. 
there  was  an  excellent  case  for  an  effec- 
tive date  of  Junuaiv  1  of  tliat  year,  and 
1  and  some  of  my  colleagu'js  did  our  best 
to  obtain  that  amount  of  retroactivity 
for  that  mcreose.  We  were  not  success- 
ful, however,  and  thus  the  effective  date 
of  May  1,  1072,  was  adopted,  creating  a 
financial  disadvantage  for  these  officers 
and  members  for  which  tliey  have  never 
been  properly  compensated.  For  this 
reason.  I  Introduced  a  bin  last  January 
to  grant  these  D.C.  poUcemen  and  fire- 
men a  salai-y  Increase  of  18  percent,  ret- 
roactive to  January  1,  1973. 

Tills  represented  what  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve to  be  fair  and  equitable  treatment 
for  tiiese  public  servants,  whose  saloi'y 
increases  liave  been  historically  all  too 
infrequent.  For  example,  since  1964  the 
classified  employees  of  the  Federal  and 
District  of  Columbia  Governments  have 
had  10  salary  increases,  while  the  DC. 
policemen  and  firemen  have  had  only 
five.  And  while  the  total  percentage  In- 
creases have  been  nearly  tlie  same  Li 
both  cases,  this  does  not  represent  equi- 
table treatment  by  any  means,  because 
the  relative  infrequency  of  the  police- 
men's and  firemen's  raises  have  resulted 
in  their  constantly  having  to  face  In- 
creased costs  of  livuig  with  out-of-date 
salaries. 

For  these  reasons.  I  feel  strongly  thtt 
the  enactment  of  this  proposed  salary 
increase  for  these  gallant  public  serv- 
ants who  risk  their  Uves  dally  in  pro- 
tectuig  the  pubhc.  hiadequate  though 
it  is  for  truly  equitable  treatment,  is  ol 
urgent  Importance.  And  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  elected  DC.  government  will 
act  in  the  future  to  provide  more  fre- 
quent salaiT  increases  even  though  in 
smaller  amotuits,  to  these  policemen 
and  firemen,  so  that  thej  may  no  longer 
ir.ce  tlie  necessity  of  always  striving  to 
"catcli  up"  with  respect  to  salary. 

'liiis  title  also  changes  the  basis  for 
ti'.e  computation  of  armuities  for  retir- 
ing iioliceinen  and  firemen,  which  are 
presently  computed  as  a  percentasse  of 
the  letireEs  .silary  at  the  time  of  lils  re- 
tirement. Beginning  on  July  1.  1975. 
siu;h  annuities  will  be  comouted  on  the 
ba.ls  of  the  retuing  member's  average 
salary  dm-mg  his  12  consecutive  montlia 
of  highest  salary.  In  this  comiection.  I 
suc'-eeded  in  getting  an  amendment  In- 
ccrporaied  uito  the  bill  which  wiU  assure 
any  member  who  has  been  retired  for 
less  tiiaii  12  months  under  this  new  sys- 
tem when  an  Increase  in  annuities  oc- 
curs by  reason  of  a  salary  increase  for 
the  acllve  members — through  the  "equal- 
iTaticn"  provision  which  is  a  part  of  the 
Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement  and 
Disability  Act  as  amended  in  1925 — of 
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reccivinp  an  increase  In  his  annuity  in 
a  percentage  amount  prorated  upon  the 
r  irt  ol  B  year  lie  has  been  in  retirement. 
■J  nus.  such  a  member  who  has  been  re- 
lived on  this  I2-monlh  average  salary 
1. 1,  is  for  a  period  ol  6  months  when  a 
li-percent  salary  increase  goes  into  ef- 
I  it  for  tlie  active  memtwrs  will  get  a 
5-pcrcent  increase  lii  his  annuity  imder 
I  le  equalization  clause.  This  provision 
V  ill  preserve  the  integrity  of  tlie  equal- 
isation provision  for  retired  members  of 
tile  D.C.  police  and  fire  departments 
i;nder  this  new  system  for  computing 
pensions,  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 

1  also  sponsored  an  amejidment  to 
tills  title  which  will  prevent  a  member 
who  retires  for  disability  from  being  re- 
quired by  the  D.C.  Commissioner  to  un- 
dergo a  medical  examination  to  reaffirm 
the  cause  of  his  disability,  after  such  re- 
tiree reaches  the  age  of  50  years. 

Title  n  of  H.R.  15842  provides  for  sal- 
ary increases  for  teachers  and  other  pro- 
fessional employees  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Board  of  Education. 

The  provision  is  for  a  two-stage  in- 
crease, with  10  percent  eflfective  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  1974,  and  an  additional  3  per- 
cent to  take  effect  Januai?  1.  1975. 

The  effect  of  this  title  will  be  to  in- 
crease the  starting  salary  for  teacliers 
with  the  bachelor's  degree  from  the  pres- 
ent level  of  $8,770  per  year  to  $9,650  on 
September  1.  and  59.940  next  January  1. 
The  maximum  salary  for  such  teachers, 
attainable  after  IS  years  of  service.  Is 
presently  $14,665;  this  will  increase  to 
S16.130  on  September  I.  aiid  to  $16,615 
ill  January. 

Tlie  starting  salary  in  the  most  highly 
paid  categoi?  of  teachers,  those  with  the 
master's  degiee  plus  60  hours,  or  the  doc- 
tor's degree,  will  be  increased  from  $10.- 
530  per  annum  to  S11.583  m  September, 
and  to  $11,933  on  Januaiy  1  The  maxi- 
mum salar>^  for  such  teacher-s.  now  $18,- 
135  per  year,  will  become  $19,950  on 
September  1.  and  $30,550  next  January  1. 

'The  combination  of  these  two  stages 
will  effect  an  overall  increase  equivalent 
to  some  13.35  percent. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Dlstilct  of 
Columbia  ranks  second  among  the  juris- 
dictions comprising  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  area  in  starting  salaries 
paid  to  teachers  with  tlie  bachelor's  de- 
gree, and  fifth  in  the  area  with  respect 
to  maximum  salaries  paid  such  teachei-s. 
In  comparison  with  the  29  largest  U.S. 
cities,  the  District  ranks  fifth  in  start- 
ing salaries  and  Uth  in  maximum  sal- 
aries for  teachers  with  the  B.A.  degree. 

As  in  the  case  of  salaries  for  police 
and  fire  privates,  the.se  comparative 
rankings,  particularly  in  the  minimum 
range,  are  of  gi'eat  importance  as  they 
affect  the  recniilment  o:  cojnpetent 
teachers  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Mhere  teaching  conditions  are  .-nore  diffi- 
cult than  In  the  suburban  school  systems. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  15842, 
;hc  District's  ranking  in  the  matter  of 
i'?3chei's'  salaries,  both  in  the  nietropoli- 
uin  area  and  as  compared  with  the  other 
iai-ge  cities,  will  improve  materially. 
.'Vmong  the  seven  local  jurisdictions,  the 
District  will  rank  first  next  September  1 
in  both  minimum  and  maxinium  salaries 
for  teachers  witii  the  B.A.  degree;  and 
as  compared  with  the  29  largest  cities, 
th?  District  will  rank  second  in  both 


minimum  and  maximum  salaries  for  the 
B.A.  teacher,  also  as  of  Septeirber  1. 
Then  of  course,  these  stindings  will  be 
further  strengthened  by  the  second- 
ph3.se  increase  of  3  percent  which  will 
take  effect  on  next  January  1  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  teachers' 
salaries  may  be  increa.sed  ir  .some  of 
these  other  jurisdictio;  s  before  next 
January,  and  hence  tliis  seconc'.  increase 
provided  for  D.C.  teachers  is  Important 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  these  favor- 
able comparative  rankings. 

The  teachers  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia public  school  s;'stem  last  had  a 
modest  salary  increase  of  5  pe  'cent  In 
September  1973.  which  served  only  to 
afford  them  an  adequate  income  under 
the  economic  conditions  which  prevailed 
Kt  that  time. 

It  is  estimated,  however,  that  during 
the  period  of  1  year  between  September 
1973  and  September  1974.  the  cost  of 
living  index  in  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan area  will  increase  by  at  least  10 
percent.  As  I  have  pointed  out.  the  city's 
classified  employees,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Federal  Government,  received  an  in- 
crease from  4.8  percent  in  November  of 
1973,  and  are  scheduled  for  another  in- 
crease, apparently  of  at  least  6  percent, 
in  Octolier  of  this  year.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  certainly  the  10  percent  increase 
which  this  bill  will  afford  the  District's 
teachers  in  September  of  this  year,  plus 
the  small  3  percent  further  increa-se  to 
become  effective  next  January  1,  arc 
thoroughly  justified.  In  simple  equity  to 
these  essential  persormel  upon  whom  the 
educational  system  in  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital depends. 

This  title  of  H.R.  15842  also  authorizes 
the  present  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil to  increase  the  rates  of  any  or  all  of 
a  broad  spectrum  of  city  taxes,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  meet  additional  expen- 
diture.'i  resulting  from  the  salary  in- 
creases provided  herein  for  teachers. 
TWs  same  authority  is  granted  the  DC. 
Council  in  title  IV  of  this  bill  for  rais- 
ing additional  revenues  to  meet  addition- 
al costs  incident  to  the  salary  increases 
for  policemen  and  firemen  provided  in 
title  I.  At  present,  the  DC.  Council  is 
empowered  to  set  the  rates  only  for  the 
DC.  tax  on  real  property. 

We  are  advised  that  the  total  cast  of 
the  salary  increa.ses  provided  in  this  bill 
for  D.C.  poUcemen,  firemen,  and  teach- 
ers will  be  some  $322  million,  and  that 
the  District  has  $18  million  available 
for  this  purpose  in  its  budget  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  as  approved  by  the 
House.  This  leaves  an  apparent  deficit 
of  $14,2  million  for  this  fiscal  year,  which 
the  city  is  authorized  to  obtain  through 
tax  lucieases.  to  the  extent  that  this 
amount  may  not  be  made  available  for 
this  purpose  through  reallocation  of 
funds  within  the  city's  present  budget 
su-ucture. 

In  connection  with  salary  increases 
and  the  costs  thereof.  I  believe  that  my 
record  of  22  years  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
■^entatives  shows  clearly  that  I  am  a 
stanch  and  consistent  advocate  of  econ- 
omy in  government.  However.  I  wish  to 
state  emphatically  that  I  have  never  ad- 
vocated fiscal  economy  at  the  expense  of 
equitable  and  justified  salaries  for  gov- 
ernment employees.  I  stand  firmly  on  the 
position  that  such  financial  justice  must 


be  afforded  all  employees,  and  that  the 
cost  involved  must  be  met  on  the  basis  of 
the  highest  priority.  In  the  ca.se  of  the 
policemen,  firemen,  and  teachers  "m  the 
District  of  Columbia,  therefore.  I  main- 
tain that  truly  adequate  and  appropiiate 
salaries  must  always  be  provided  them, 
and  the  money  for  this  purpo-se  must  be 
made  available — through  increased  local 
Ir.xation  to  the  extent  that  such  in- 
c  reas es  may  fairly  be  levied,  through  re- 
ullocatlon  of  existing  city  revenues  where 
feasible  on  a  basis  of  proper  piloritles,  or 
through  increased  payment  to  the  city 
from  Federal  funds  to  whatever  extent 
may  be  necessary. 

The  language  of  title  m  of  thi.s  bill  is 
identical  to  that  in  the  bill  HR.  13970. 
which  I  introduced  on  April  4  of  this  year 
and  on  which  public  hearings  were  held. 
Thus,  1  am  the  sponsor  of  this  title. 

Tlie  purpose  of  title  in  is  to  proride 
increased  annuities  for  certain  retired 
DC.  teachers,  identical  to  those  which 
have  recently  been  approved  for  civil 
senice  retirees,  designed  specifically  to 
improve  the  annuity  structure  for  those 
retirees  who  presently  are  receiving  In- 
adequate annuity  incomes. 

The  first  provision  of  this  title  wUl 
establish  a  floor,  or  minimum  annuity 
level,  for  all  retired  District  of  Colum- 
bia teachers,  equal  to  the  minimum  being 
paid  under  the  social  security  system. 
Further,  this  minimum  figure  will  be  in- 
creased in  the  amount  of  any  future  In- 
creases which  may  be  provided  for  social 
security  beneficiaries.  At  present,  this 
minimum  level  Is  $93.80  per  month. 

It  is  further  provided  that  the  montlily 
rate  of  annuity  payable  to  a  sui-vlving 
child  will  also  be  not  less  than  the  mini- 
mum benefit  paid  imder  social  security 
both  now  and  ill  the  future,  or  three 
times  that  minimum  amount  divided  by 
the  number  of  suniving  children  entitled 
to  ail  annuity,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

It  is  provided,  however,  tliat  these 
muiimum  amounts  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  retired  teacher  or  survivor 
who  receives,  in  addition  to  liis  annuity 
under  the  D.C.  Teachers  Retirement  Act, 
social  seciu'ity  benefits  or  any  other  an- 
nuity from  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  which, 
when  added  to  his  annuity  received  un- 
der the  Teachers  Retirement  Act,  equals 
or  exceeds  the  minimum  amount  being 
paii  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

I  am  advised  that  at  present,  there 
are  30  retired  D.C.  teacher.s  whose  an- 
nuities are  less  than  $93.80  per  montli. 
and  who  thus  would  benefit  from  this 
provision  in  H  fl.  15842.  This  assui'ance 
of  an  improved  annuity  to  these  30  re- 
tirees is  obviously  justified,  to  say  tlic 
least,  in  view  of  the  rate  of  inflation  with 
which  the  economy  of  this  coumiy  is 
presently  beset. 

The  other  principal  provLslon  of  title 
III  will  increase  the  annuities  of  all 
teachers  in  the  District  of  Columbia  pub- 
lic school  sj'stem  who  reth-ed  prior  to 
October  20,  1969  by  $240  per  year.  Also, 
the  annuity  payable  to  the  surviving 
siwuse  of  a  D.C.  teacher,  if  based  on  a 
retirement  prior  to  that  same  date,  shall 
be  Increased  by  $132  per  year. 

The  rationale  for  this  additional  an- 
nuity payment  based  upon  a  retirement 
date  prior  to  October  20,  1969  is  that  ef- 
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f.cUve  on  that  date  the  D.C.  Teachers 
r..*irenient  Act  was  liberalized  consid- 
;  :..bly,  and  substantial  improvements  in 
;..''eat3  were  provided  for  teachers  re- 
-.  i-iii3  after  that  date.  The  major  such 
1  ';}rovement  was  a  change  in  the  salary 
■  e  used  as  the  basis  for  computation 
'.  ■  a  teacher's  annuity,  from  the  average 
1  i  t'lo  teacher's  highest  5  years  of  salary 
o  Lhc  average  of  his  lilghest  3  years  of 
■ -iiilng.  At  about  that  same  time,  this 
i-.Ane  clian.^e  in  computation  of  annui- 
il.T,  was  also  authorized  for  retirees  under 
il.e  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 

As  a  result  of  this  change.  D.C.  teach- 
ers who  retired  before  October  20.  1969. 
have  been  receiving  substantially  lower 
annuities  than  have  teachers  of  compar- 
able salai-y  placement  who  have  retired 
since  that  time.  Inasmuch  as  all  these 
retired  teachers  must  face  the  same  spi- 
raling  costs  of  living,  for  which  even  the 
more  liberalized  annuities  are  no  more 
than  adequate,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this 
additional  $20  per  month  for  the  older 
retired  D.C.  teachers  or  $11  per  month 
lor  their  surviving  spouses  is  thoroughly 
justified.  1  cm  Informed  that  some  1 ,553 
annuitants  will  benefit  from  these  in- 
creases. 

Historically,  the  Congi-e.'^  has  kept  tlie 
D.C.  teachers  retirement  sy.stem  abi-eu<;t 
of  the  cl\il  serrtce  retirement  system 
iu  the  matter  of  retirement  benefits.  The 
enactment  of  title  II  of  H.R.  15842  in.o 
law  will  serve  only  to  maintain  this  tra- 
ditional equality,  since  every  benefit  pro- 
vided in  this  proposed  legislation  for  D.C. 
teacher  retirees  has  been  extended  to 
classified  employees  retired  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  in  Public 
Law  93-273.  which  v.as  approved  on 
April  26.  1974. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the 
benefits  provided  in  this  title  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  will  be  .some  $290,000. 
This  estimate  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  provision  of  this  title  will 
become  effective  as  of  November  1  of  this 
year,  which  is  approximately  true  since 
the  effective  date  of  thi  ♦ale  is  90  days 
after  its  enactment  into  law.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  this  cost  is  involved  in 
the  additional  annuities  provided  for  the 
older  retirees  or  their  suniving  spouses, 
however,  and  hence  this  figure  will  de- 
crease each  year  until  all  these  annui- 
tants have  passed  away. 

I  feel  sli-ongly  that  these  modest  addi- 
tions to  the  pensions  of  these  aimultants 
under  the  DC.  Teachers  Retirement  Act. 
provided  In  title  III  of  thus  bill,  represent 
only  a  minimum  of  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  for  these  retirees  in  view  of 
the  economic  conditions  v.itii  wiiich  they 
must  cope  and  also  because  we  have 
gianted  these  same  benefits  to  retirees 
under  the  civil  ser%'ice  system. 

Title  IV  of  this  bill  is  devoted  to  sev- 
eral a.>;pects  of  the  tax  structure  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Ihe  first  major  provision  of  this  title 
establishes  the  basis  for  the  assessment 
of  all  real  property  in  the  District  at  100 
.  ricent  of  fair  market  value.  Heretofore. 
rei-iiential  real  property  in  the  city  has 
'..cen  asse.'ksed  at  50  percent,  and  com- 
mercial real  property  at  65  percent  of 
lair  market  value.  Tills  difference  has 
been  the  subject  of  recent  court  action, 
a  result  of  which  was  a  decision  by  the 


DC.  Council  last  January  that  llic 
assessment  rate  on  private  real  property 
would  be  Increased  to  55  iicrccnt,  while 
thiit  on  commercial  property  would  be 
lowered  to  that  same  amount.  This  deci- 
sion proved  unsatLsfactory  for  two  rea- 
sons. Fust,  it  resulted  in  a  prospective 
loss  of  $14  million  iu  revenue  to  the  city 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  And  second,  it  posed 
an  Inequity  to  the  private  property 
owners,  who  would  be  obliged  to  pay  a 
prcater  share  of  the  real  property  tax 
revenues  while  the  commercial  property 
owners  would  pay  substantially  less. 

This  provision  of  title  IV  will  obviousi;.' 
be  more  equitable  in  its  application.  In 
order  to  accrue  the  .same  amount  of  rev- 
enues from  this  source  as  under  the  old 
tystcm  of  assessed  values,  the  tax  rate 
on  rcnl  property  would  be  reduced  from 
$3.32  per  hundred  dollars  of  assessed 
value  to  $1.83  per  hundred.  The  D.C. 
Council,  however,  is  nuthoiized  to  set 
this  rate  at  whatever  level  they  wish. 

This  title  also  provides  for  some  real 
property  tax  relief  for  the  elderly  and 
for  lower  income  homeowners,  as  well  as 
some  tax  incentives  to  encourage  the  im- 
provement or  rehabilitation  of  real  prop- 
erty in  depressed  areas  of  the  District. 
Tox  relief  is  provided  also  for  historic 
properties  in  the  city,  including  tax  in- 
cciilives  for  the  rehabilitation  and  main- 
tenance of  such  properties. 

As  I  have  stated  earlier  in  these  re- 
marks, title  rv  of  H.R.  15842  also  au- 
thorizes the  present  D.C.  Council  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  any  of  the  city's 
existing  local  taxes  in  order  to  meet  the 
cost  of  the  pay  Increase  provided  In  title 
I  for  D.C.  policemen  and  firemen. 

Section  505  or  this  title  repeals  the  5 
percent  tax  on  admissions  to  live  produc- 
tions of  the  i>erfcrmlng  arts  in  the  Dis- 
trict. It  is  estimated  that  this  will  result 
in  an  annual  loss  of  $300,000  of  revenue 
to  the  city. 

With  the  e.xception  of  this  section  504. 
I  commend  this  bill  to  my  colleagues  for 
favorable  action. 

Mr.  DIOGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  .vield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia fMr.  DELLrMSi. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
subcommittee  that  this  gentleman  chairs 
is  responsible  in  large  measure  for  re- 
porting title  11  and  the  title  HI  of  the 
bill  before  the  committee  this  afternoon. 
I  would  Uke  to  begin  on  the  question  of 
the  Increa.sed  compensation  for  teachers. 
At  tlie  time  the  subcommittee  began  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  question  of  in- 
creased compensation  for  teachei-s,  it  be- 
came clear  that  the  city  Government  and 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  teachers' 
union  vere  seriously  engaged  in  the 
process  of  collective  bargaining,  and 
based  on  the  fact  that  we  were  un- 
equivocally in  support  of  the  process  of 
collective  bargaining  we  voted  to  su.spend 
any  action  on  this  matter  until  an  agree- 
ment should  be  reached  among  the  vari- 
ous parties  involved  in  tlie  collective  bcr- 
galnlng  process  itself. 

As  the  chairman  may  know,  this  is 
perhaps  the  last  year  that  we  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  law  i^iil  be  required 
to  .iddress  oui-selves  to  the  issue  of  in- 
creased pay  for  the  teachers.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation I  was  asked  by  the  vailous  parties 


to  i.aiticiiJate  in  the  mediation  sessions 
to  try  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
among  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
city  government  and  the  teadicrs'  union. 
We  met  on  several  occasions  and  I  met  in 
all  the  various  caucuses  which  were  held 
en  numerous  occasiciis  but  the  collective 
bargaining  process  was  not  able  to  help 
come  to  any  resolution  on  the  problem. 
Unfortunately,  we  therefore  find  our- 
selves today  as  Members  of  Congress 
having  to  address  questions  of  increased 
compensation  for  teachers  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Tlie  proposal  that  we  advocate  in  title 
II  of  this  bill  is  In  effect  a  compromise 
between  the  position  established  by  the 
city  and  the  School  Board  and  the  posi- 
tion established  by  the  teachers'  union. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  to  address 
ourselves  to  this  problem  asain.  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  was  not  effective  and  also 
that  we  are  required  by  law  to  act  we  are 
mcking  .1  proposal  to  this  body. 
puEPosrs  or  the  titi-e 

Title  II  of  the  biU  HB.  15842  wlU 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers' Salary  Act  of  1955.  principally  to 
provide  increased  salaries  thereunder  in 
a  two-stage  sequence:  to  provide  new 
levenues  sufficient  to  meet  the  addition- 
al costs  which  will  accrue  as  a  result  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title,  to  suggest 
dates  and  procedures  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  for  providing  a 
vearlj'  review  of  compensaiion  rates,  and 
to  establisli  a  5-year  renewable  certifi- 
cate for  all  class  15  employees. 

S.UjiaT   INC1l£.\SES 

.^  two-stage  salar}'  increase  is  provided 
in  this  title  as  follows : 

First,  the  first  Increase  is  to  become 
effective  September  1,  1974.  This  provi- 
sion will  increase  the  effective  salary  of 
the  Superintendent  from  $39,500  to  $40.- 
000.  Tlie  salary  of  th?  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent will  be  raised  from  $33,000  to 
$36,000.  The  salaries  of  all  other  profes- 
sional employees  will  be  increased  by  10 
percent. 

As  far  as  teachers  and  other  employ- 
ees in  .salary  class  15  are  concerned,  the 
starling  s.ilary  will  be  increased  from 
$8,350  to  $9,650,  and  such  a  teacher's 
maximum  salaiy  will  incre:"'se  from  $13,- 
965  to  $16,130.  attainable  alter  15  years 
of  service.  The  minimum  salary  fcr 
teachers  with  a  master's  degree  will  in- 
ci-casi-  from  $9,190  to  $10,615  and  the 
maximum  from  $16,300  to  S18.825.  also 
alt;r  15  years. 

A  description  of  Ihe  effect  Uiese  raises 
will  have  upon  the  competitive  position 
of  District  of  Columbia  teachers'  salaries 
as  compared  with  those  paid  teachers  in 
the  school  systems  in  the  other  jurLsdic- 
tions  of  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area,  as  well  as  with  thCie  paid  In  otlier 
if  S.  cities  of  comparable  6i/.e,  Is  p:-esented 
in  tlie  report. 

Similar  incrc.-..He5  are  provided  iilso  for 
teachers  and  administrators  serving  In 
Uie  summer  schccls  ai:c!  the  adult  educa- 
tion proKram: 

Second,  the  second  Inci-ease  is  to  be- 
come effective  as  of  January  1,  1974,  and 
sliall  be  en  increase  of  3  percent  com- 
puted on  a  compounded  basis.  It  is  tlie 
intent  of  Congress  that  current  salaries 
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shall  be  increased  by  10  percent  o.i  Sep- 
tember 1.  and  on  Januai-y  1  the  Septem- 
!'»>•  salaries  will  be  further  increased  by 
:<  percent.  For  example,  class  15  group  A 
"III  b?  increased  as  follows:  Current. 
,3.770:  September.  »9.650:  Januaiv, 
.'■"MO. 

Hxcepl  that  the  salary  of  the  Super- 
iitsndeiit  may  not  be  increased  above 
S  10.000  and  the  salary  of  any  other  po- 
.'4lion  may  not  be  inci-eosed  above 
S3C000. 

tVrAHMShMrNTOK  YEARLY  RFVIEW  OF 
COMPENSATION  RATtS 

Beginning  with  1975.  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  by  March  1  of  each  year, 
submit  to  the  Mayor  the  following: 

The  percentage  rate  of  the  cost-of- 
living  change  since  the  effective  date 
of  the  last  revision  of  the  compensation 
.schedule  with  respect  to  the  teachers  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  school  system. 

The  i-esults  of  a  study  comparing  com- 
IK-naation  of  the  teachers  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  teachers  in  cities  of 
comparable  .size  and  teacher's  v.ithln  jur- 
Lsdictions  in  the  Wa«:hingtcn  meti"0P0li- 
lan  area. 

The  Mayoi  shall  submit  the  data  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  the  Board  to  the  Coun- 
cil along  with  his  recommendation.^ 
with  resi:e<:t  to  compensation — and  oth- 
er related  matters — of  teachers  of  the 
District  ci  Columbia  school  system. 

Tile  principal  thrust  of  this  section 
is  to  estal>li-<:h  a  .syslcm  and  procedures 
consistent  villi  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Self-Government  and  Governmen- 
tal ReorEraDt«>tion  Act.  ThU  will  pro- 
tide  all  of  tl;e  parties  concerned  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  to  control  the  cour.se  of 
events  involving  the  pi-occss  of  collec- 
tive bargainini!  belween  lat)or  and  man- 
agement in  the  establishment  of  the  rale 
of  compensation  and  other  related  mat- 
leis.  Testimony  was  received  that  this 
is  the  most  desirable  system  to  be  in- 
stituted in  light  of  the  self-determina- 
tion Intent  of  the  home  rule  legislation. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  section  to  sim- 
ply suggest  guidelines  to  the  newly 
elected  Council.  It  is  free  to  use  any 
other  factors  that  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary and  appropriate. 

The  committee  is  fully  a»:ire  that  It 
is  within  the  jnri.sdiction  of  the  Board 
of  Education  to  establish  the  rule  of 
compensation  of  substitute  teachers. 
However,  the  committee  ii  of  the  opin- 
ion that  there  should  be  a  comjilete  re- 
view and  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation for  this  category  of  teachers. 
Testimony  by  Ms.  Barbara  Sizemore. 
Superintendent.  Dl;;trict  of  Columbia 
Public  Schools,  indicated  that  tne  last 
adjustment  in  the  rate  of  compensation 
for  substitute  teachei'S  was  -July  1.  1969. 
The  rate  «ns  then  cstiiblished  at  SS8  per 
da.v. 

A  su.'\ey  «as  conducted  by  tliT'  school 
.*.ystem  and  yielded  the  following  infor- 
mation: 

Rule  of  compensation  in  Montgomen' 
County  is  $29.80  per  day  to  be  Increased 
•.o  Ml  81  in  September  of  1974. 

Rate  of  compeiV!ation  in  Arlington  is 
SJ3  per  day.  Based  on  this  data,  the 
rommiltee  urges  the  DC.  School  Board 
to  complete  its  review  and  to  enact  sub- 
stitute teachers'  pay  increases  .so  that 


this  category  of  emplojees  can  he  ad«- 
nuately  co:npensated. 

CftAXCt.9    m     DEGREE    fU:QlURF..MI.KIS    fOR 
TEACHI31S     AND      BCHOOl.     OETlCrRS 

This  bill  al.so  amends  the  Teachers' 
Salary  Act  of  1972  in  the  following  man- 
ner: First,  returns  the  degree  require- 
ment for  attendance  oiBccrs  and  child 
labor  inspectors:  and  second,  to  include 
in  cla.ss  15  group  B  not  only  those  per- 
sons possessing  a  master's  degree,  but 
also  those  who  have  30  hours  of  appro- 
priate course  credit  beyond  the  bache- 
lor's degree.  Tlie  Board  is  authorized  to 
determine  the  appropi-iatenr.'is  of  the 
coiuse  work  presented  in  lieu  of  a  mas- 
ter's degree. 

NCItJ    Tap    «.ALtR\-    IN"l»rt?S.S 

Salaries  for  District  of  Cohimbia 
teachers  and  school  oiBcers  were  last  in- 
creased in  October  1972  'Public  Law 
82-51*1  in  two  stases.  The  first  increase 
was  7  percent  retroactive  to  September  1 . 
1972:  the  second  increase  v.r.s  5  percent 
e(Tecti\'e  September  1.  1973.  Tliis  was  a 
cum'jlRtlve  increa^ie  of  Vi  percent  anJ 
thereby  eslAblislied  a  satisfactorily  com- 
petitive pay  .scale  for  District  teachers 
with  the  bachelor's  degi-ec  provided  in 
that  act  ranked  in  the  upper  quartilc  of 
the  li9  lai-gest  cities,  all  wiUi  a  popula- 
tion in  excess  of  500.000. 

The  extent  to  which  this  competiihe 
position  h»s  deteriorated  for  .■school  year 
1374-75.  by  reason  of  substantial  iii- 
rrease  in  teachers'  salaries  in  some  of  the 
suburban  jurisdictions  is  showTi  in  the 
following  table,  which  also  reveal.-i  tlie 
extent  to  which  thLs  disadvantage  will  be 
overcome  by  the  13-pei'cent  salaiy  in- 
crease for  District  teatliers  provided  in 
this  title. 

Statistics  pre.sent.ly  available  indi.:ate 
that  there  has  been  a  continuing  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  compensation  for 
teachers  in  most  Juri:sdictlons.  The  trend 
nationally  Is  roughly  a  6-percent  yearly 
increase.  Consequently,  the  strong  com- 
petitive position  enjoyed  ty  the  District 
a*  the  time  of  the  la&t  pay  increase  in 
1972  has  eroded. 
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&ilaries  Icr  District  of  Columbia 
teachers  and  school  officers  were  last 
increased  in  September  1973  by  Public 
Law  92-518.  That  law  increa.sed  .salary 
levels  in  two  steps,  an  average  of  12 
percent,  and  thereby  established  a  high- 
ly competitive  pay  scale  for  District 
teachers  :n  relation  to  salaries  paid  other 
teachers  in  Washington  nietrop{)lil8n 
area. 

The  Di-'tnct  Kjveniment  believes  that 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  salaries  for 
District  teachers  and  .school  officers,  the 
following  twlicies  should  continue  to  be 
used  as  general  guides: 

Pii'st,  that  the  minimum  salaries  for 
District  of  Columbia  public  .school 
teachers  should  be  significantly  higher 
that  minimum  .salaries  paid  by  school 
.systems  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area: 

Tliat  the  maximum  salaiies  for  Dis- 
trict ptrblic  .school  teachers  should  be 
close  to  the  highest  i-ates  paid  in  the 
aiea;  and  that  salaries  for  District  pub- 
lic .school  officei-s  should  be  cliwe  to  the 
highest  salaries  paid  by  school  system.? 


in  tiie  Washington  metropolitan  area. 
Becau.se  subuiban  areas  provide  other 
advantages,  such  as  savings  in  travel 
time  and  fewer  socioeconomic  prob- 
lems, large  city  school  systems  must  be 
able  to  offer  a  competitive  salai'y  if  they 
are  to  attract  and  retain  capable  and 
enlightened  teachers  and  school  ofBcers. 
For  the  District  goveniment  to  pay  the 
same  as  that  paid  by  local  school  jiu'ls- 
dictions  would  place  us  at  a  decided  com- 
petitive disadvantage  since  a  young 
teacher  would  generally  prefer  to  teach 
ill  a  suburban  school  system  if  there  was 
no  difference  in  salary  as  an  attractor. 

Sscond.  that  salaries  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia school  teachers  and  officers 
should  be  in  a  vei-y  favorable  competi- 
tive position  with  those  at  the  Nation's 
laigest  cities,  particularly  those  cities 
whicli  arc  likely  to  recniit  personnel 
from  the  some  areas  as  the  District — for 
exam,)Ic.  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh,  Bal- 
tlmoie.  and  New  York.  The  next  few 
years  are  vital,  and  there  is  every  like- 
lihood that  key  administrative  iwrson- 
nel  '.\  ill  continue  to  be  sought  from  out- 
■••de  of  the  District's  public  .school  sys- 
tem and  certainly  key  administrative 
LcLsonncl  in  our  own  school  system  Bill 
be  highly  sought  by  othere. 

The  committee  agiees  that  these  pol- 
icies are  important  because  they  estab- 
lish sound  guidelines  for  salary  admln- 
irttration  and  set  a  logical  basis  for  pro- 
viding competitive  salaries  for  our  edu- 
ciitional  employees. 

The  District  feels  that  a  1 0-percent 
increase  is  adequate  to  implement  these 
iioUcips.  The  committee  disagrees,  and, 
based  on  the  testimony  and  the  commlt- 
tees  deliberation,  concluded  tii^t  a  13- 
pcrient  snlnry  increase  is  the  minimiun 
amount  necessary  to  implement  these 
policie:- 

It  is  the  position  of  the  commltlee 
that  a  lU-percent  increase  effective  Jaii- 
uaiy  1.  1975.  does  not  adequately  con- 
sider all  the  .significant  factors  that 
■should  be  considered  to  adequatelv  com- 
pensate District  teachers. 

During  committee  deliberation  the  fol- 
lowing factors:  were  considered  and 
adopted  in  arriving  at  a  13-percent  iii- 
crpasc: 

First.  The  rapid  infiation  that  hiis 
occurred  since  the  last  compensation  rate 
iiici'ea.se.  Testimony  revealed  tliat  this 
flgui'e  is  now  beyond  the  16  peicent. 

Second.  The  inordinate  hish  cost  of 
livi:.s  in  the  District;  and 

Third.  Further  discussion  and  deliljer- 
otlon  revealed  the  feeling  of  the  commit- 
tee tliat  teachers  are  the  most  underpaid 
proles.sion!ils  in  the  United  States.  A.-i  the 
prolessioiials  who.  to  a  Iprje  degree  are 
responsible  for  shaping  tilt  minds  of 
America's  young,  they  should  be  duly 
compeasated,  commensurate  with  the 
cliarge  of  their  profession. 

On  the  question  of  whether  a  13-per- 
cent increase  for  teachers  will  as.sure  a 
better  dellvei-y  of  educational  sendees  to 
the  citizeas  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  committee  felt  that  the  assurance  is 
no  greater  or  less  than  an  a.ssurance  that 
a  16-percent  increase  to  firemen  and  po- 
licemen would  produce  a  better  delivery 
of  these  services.  The  13-pcrcent  In- 
rrcfl.se,  however,  is  calculated  to  attract 
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oualifled   teachers   to    the    District    of 
Columbia  public  school  system. 

Public  hearings  on  this  proposed  legis- 
lation were  held  by  oiu'  Subcommittee 
[,n  Education  on  May  30  of  tliis  year. 
Testimony  was  received  from  spokesper- 
ons  for  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
eniment, the  D.C.  Board  of  Education. 
the  District  of  Columbia  public  schools 
r:t!ininistration,  the  Washington  Teach- 
ers Union,  Council  of  School  Officers,  and 
the  D.C.  Retired  Teachers  Association. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  13-percent  In- 
crease will  cost  $13. 8  million  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  The  funds  nece.ssary  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  10-percent 
increase  recommended  by  the  District 
government  and  the  13-percent  recom- 
mended by  this  committee  will  come  from 
the  revenues  raised  by  the  new  taxing 
auUiority  authorized  by  this  title,  and 
from  the  property  tax  revenue  bill  de- 
scribed elsewhere  in  tills  bill. 

For  the  reasons  stated  above,  the  com- 
mittee strongly  recommends  favorable 
action  on  this  title. 

Title  in  provides  a  mUiimum  montlily 
retirement  annuity  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  school  teachers  who  retired 
prior  to  October  20.  1969.  which  would 
be  equivalent  to  tlie  mmirnum  amount 
the  Congress  provided  for  .social  security 
lecipients,  which  is  presently  $93.80. 

The  present  provision,  approved  Au- 
gust 7.  1946  ID.C.  Code  tit.  31.  section 
725)  Is  amended  to  provide  for  an  ad- 
justment in  annuities  for  approximately 
1.553  teacher  retirees,  many  of  whom  are 
on  fixed  incomes  and  will  be  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  the  current  economic 
conditions. 

In  1966  the  D.C.  government  requested 
that  Congress  appropriate  $60  million 
to  the  fund  for  retired  teachers.  The  Dis- 
trict Education  Association  was  opposed 
to  this  figure  at  that  time,  claiming  tliat 
it  was  not  only  shortsighted,  but  based 
on  the  needs  of  1966,  instead  of  consid- 
ering infiation  in  yeare  to  come. 

This  legislation,  however,  was  passed 
by  Congiess  and  the  DC.  government 
was  appropriated  the  $60  million  it  re- 
quested. 

Congressionally  approved  pay  In- 
creases for  DC.  teachers  and  .school  of- 
ficers based  on  District  government  rec- 
ommendations have  totaled  53.1  percent 
in  the  period  July  1966  to  September 
1973  while  for  the  period  July  1966, 
through  October  1973.  clas.'-lfied  pay  has 
increased  by  49.1  percent. 

Teachers  who  retired  prior  to  October 
10,  1969,  are  not  receiving  annuities 
equivalent  to  other  District  of  Columbia 
employees  who  retired  prior  to  that  date. 
Title  III  of  the  reijorted  bill  IH.R.  15842 1 
provides  the  same  increases  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  school  teachers  who 
retired  prior  to  October  20. 1969.  that  the 
Congress  has  provided  for  classified  em- 
ployees of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
all  classified  Federal  employees.  The  bill 
also  provides  for  annuities  for  surviving 
(liildren  of  the  aimuitant  to  be  the 
c(iuivalent  of  the  minimum  provided  for 
social  .security  beneficiaries. 

On  May  30,  1974,  hearings  were  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
Witnesses  included  Members  of  Congress 
and  Representatives  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government,  the  Washington 


Teachers  Ur.ion,  and  the  DC.  RctireJ 
Teachers  Association. 

The  District  government  was  opposed 
to  the  bill  due  to  cost  thereof. 

Representatives  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia goveiTiment  at  the  hearing  on 
this  IcgislDtion  estimated  its  cost  to  be 
S292.000  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Subsequently,  the  following  detailed 
cost  estimates  on  this  title  were  sup- 
plied the  committee  by  the  D.C.  govern- 
ment, based  on  actuarial  figures  pro- 
vided by  the  U.S.  Tieasury. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky '  Mr.  Natcher  1 . 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  flist 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  members  of 
tlie  committee  that  I  dislike  finding  my- 
self in  disagreement  witlr  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Dices'  and  also  the  dlstinguisncd 
gentleman  from  CaUfoniia  iMr.  Bees'. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  you  quite 
frankly  that  I  thuik  the  chali'man  of 
this  committee  has  worked  harder  on  the 
legislation  and  the  matters  before  his 
committee  than  most  any  chairman  of 
.■my  committee  in  tlie  House.  He  has 
worked  hard  on  all  of  these  bills.  I  tliink 
he  has  endeavored  at  this  time  to  do 
somethuig  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
1  know  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  Rees»  is  one  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  House,  and  he  too  is 
doing  everything  In  his  power  to  bring 
to  this  House  and  to  this  committee  good 
bills,  bills  that  are  in  the  interest  of 
our  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  think,  in  all  fair- 
ness to  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  members  of  this 
committee,  there  are  several  matters  I 
should  point  out  at  this  time.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  you  well  recall,  on  June  28  of 
this  year,  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  we 
brought  before  this  House  a  District  of 
Columbia  budget  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
and  in  this  budget  we  set  up  a  reserve 
of  $18  million  for  salary  increases  for 
teachers,  firemen  and  for  tlie  city  police 
department.  That  is  In  reserve  in  the 
overall  budget  for  fiscal  year  1975  for 
tlie  District  of  Columbia.  The  Mayor  of 
the  city  and  the  City  Council,  sent  to 
the  Congress  a  budget  requesting  $18 
million  for  this  purpose.  This  is  a  10- 
lierceiit  lncrea.ie  for  the  policemen,  flre- 
nien.  and  teachers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  brought  that  bill 
to  this  floor  and  recommended  it  to  the 
Hoase.  Tlie  House  accepted  it.  The  $18 
million  is  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1975. 1  think  this  committee  should  keep 
in  mind  that  in  tlie  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1975  we  have  $1,382,938,000  for  the  Dls- 
tiict  of  Columbia. 

Here  in  our  Nation's  Capital  they  have 
about  746.000  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  addition  to  the  $18 
million  in  tlie  budget  for  fiscal  year  1975 
wa  have  a  total  of  $724,078,500  In  Fed- 
eral funds  in  that  budget.  Now.  think 
about  it.  A  little  over  $700  million. 

In  the  bill  before  this  committee  we 
have  one  tax  provision  which  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Virginia  iMr.  Broy- 


iiiLL  I  says  at  the  proper  time  he  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  take  out  of  the  bill. 
That  is  the  $1,500,000.  parking  tax.  There 
is  only  one  tax  provision  in  lliis  bill,  and 
that  tax  provision  applies  to  the  park- 
ing tax  and  it  will  raise  in  revenue  be- 
tween $1,300,000  and  $1,500,000.  Not  one 
dime  is  provided  in  this  bill  to  take  care 
of  the  additional  6  percent  Increase  in 
salary  increases  for  policemen,  firemen, 
and  teachers. 

This  totals  S  14.200.000.  Tliat  is  In  ad- 
dition to  the  $18  million  that  we  have  in 
the  regular  budget  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
Mr.  Chairman,  where  is  this  money 
coming  from? 

I  want  the  chairman  to  know  quite 
frankly,  and  I  think  in  all  fairness  to  the 
members  of  tliis  committee  I  sliould  say 
that  if  any  request  is  bi-ought  to  our  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  a  one-shot 
Federal  funding  of  $14,200,000  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Federal  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  intend  to 
recommend  it  to  the  House.  The  Federal 
payment  now.  as  the  chairman  knows,  is 
up  to  $221  million. 

Mr.  Chairman  only  S3.200.000  is  left 
out  of  the  authorized  Federal  payment 
of  $230,000,000. 

The  Mayor  did  not  ask  for  this  6-per- 
cent increase.  The  City  Council  did  not 
ask  for  this  6-percent  increase.  I  have 
read  articles  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  other 
side  s.->id  this  additional  $14,200,000  will 
come  in  a  one-shot  Federal  payment 
which  they  will  ask  the  House  to  appro- 
priate. That  is  in  addition.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  S221  million  that  we  have  in 
the  regular  bill  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  tliey  sent  us  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1875.  they  made 
no  proposal  whatsoever  for  any  increase 
in  taxes  for  any  purpose.  They  asked  for 
an  additional  Federal  payment.  They 
asked  for  more  Federal  money,  but  not 
1  dime  by  way  of  increase  ill  taxes. 

It  was  strictly  a  political  budget.  Tills 
is  the  year  that  the  Council  runs,  and 
tills  is  the  year  that  the  Mayor  runs. 
They  were  not  willing  to  increase  taxes 
but  they  wanted  more  Federal  money. 

They  do  not  make  any  provision  what- 
soever for  the  taxes  to  pay  these  in- 
creases, and  on  the  other  side  they  make 
the  proposal  whereby  there  will  be  an- 
other Federal  payment  requested  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate  of  $14  200.000  to 
pay  this  additional  money. 

Ml'.  Chairinnn.  we  do  not  uitend  to  rec- 
ommend it. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  distlii- 
gubhed  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Ml'.  REES.  Is  it  not  true  that  tradi- 
tionally the  City  Council  and  the  Mayor 
and  members  of  the  poUce.  fire,  and 
teacher  gioups  present  a  salary  proposal 
that  is  always  way  below  what  is  a  real- 
istic proposal  becau.se  Congress  now  has 
the  decency,  if  they  wLsh  to  have  a  de- 
cent government  here,  to  pay  relatively 
equal  salaries?  Then  we  also  have  the 
duty  to  come  up  with  a  tax  bill  to  pay 
for  that,  do  we  not? 

This  has  been  a  traditional  copout 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  happens 
every  time  tliere  is  a  proposed  salary 
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increase.  They  always  figure  it  way  low 
because  we  come  and  take  the  responsi- 
bility and  grant  the  Increases:  Is  not 
that  true? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  They  aslted  lor  $18 
million,  for  a  10-percent  increase  In  sal- 
aries tor  police,  firemen,  and  teachers. 
The  House  approved  it.  Nothing  was  said 
about  any  additional  Increase,  and  there 
is  not  one  dime  ol  tax  increase  in  this 
bill  to  take  care  of  the  increase. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
Gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 
Mr.  BROYHUi  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  additional  minutes 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
lucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  my  friend  for  yielding  3  addi- 
tional minutes  to  me. 

If  the  city  of  Washington  wants  a  16- 
percent  increase  In  salaries  for  these 
people — and  I  do  not  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Rexs)  that  It 
may  not  be  necessai-y  at  this  time;  I  do 
not  say  that — If  they  want  an  additional 
6-percent  increase  over  and  above  the 
amoimt  that  was  requested  In  the 
budget,  let  them  Increase  taxes  down- 
town. 

They  submitted  to  us  a  budget  with  no 
increase  In  taxes  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington of  any  nature.  We  want  an  In- 
crease In  the  Federal  payment  they  ."aid 
but  no  Increase  in  taxes. 

At  this  time  we  have  a  little  over  $3 
million  left  in  the  Federal  payment. 
We  save  that  for  emergencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  takes  J14,200,000  In 
addition  to  the  $18  million  in  this  bill 
to  fund  the  16-percent  Increase.  Why  not 
let  It  be  $18  million?  Let  it  be  a  10-per- 
cent Increase,  as  Is  prortded  In  the  budg- 
et for  fiscal  year  1975,  and  downtown  If 
they  want  another  6-percent  increase,  I 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  let  them  pro- 
vide the  money  for  the  increase. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman wUl  yield  further,  I  might  .say  to 
the  gentleman  that  he  said  it  is  an  elec- 
tion year,  and  it  is  an  election  year. 
Mr.  NATCHER.  That  is  coiTect. 
Mr.  REES.  So  this  so-called  balanced 
budget  is  nothing  more  than  a  voting 
copout  so  they  ctn  say.  "Look,  we  did 
not  Increase  your  taxes.  It  was  Congress 
that  increased  your  taxes." 

However,  we  do  not  want  to  take  this 
out  of  the  hides  of  poUcemen  and  fiie- 
men,  do  we?  We  do  not  want  to  tell  po- 
licemen and  firemen,  "We  are  sorry.  In- 
flation Is  going  up  at  18  percent,  but  be- 
cause it  is  an  election  year,  you  are 
just  going  to  get  a  10-percent  Increase," 
Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  agree  «1th 
him.  This  is  a  perfect  copout.  There 
Is  no  question  about  that.  It  is  a  political 
budget.  It  is  sent  up  here  with  no  In- 
crease In  taxes  in  the  city  of  Washington 
and  all  with  Federal  funding. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  a 
10-percent  Increase  in  salaries  at  this 
time  is  pretty  good.  It  Is  $18  million  ad- 
ditional. It  Is  in  the  budget. 

If  they  will  Increase  taxes  downtown 
to  take  care  of  this  $14,200,000. 1  will  Join 
with  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Naich- 
ER)  has  expired. 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mi-. 
Chairman.  I  j-ield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rees>. 
Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might 
respond  to  the  question  asked  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  In  this  bill  we 
rewrite  the  property  tax  in  the  District 
01  Columbia. 

Now,  the  tax  rule  was  Just  released 
Friday  by  the  comts,  and  it  is  virtually 
impos.'=lble  for  this  body  to  set  a  tax  rote 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  especially 
.since  we  have  given  over  to  the  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  power  to 
.set  the  tax  rate. 

They  are  probably  going  to  liave  to 
raise  the  tax  rate.  If  they  raise  the  tax 
rate  to  bring  in  as  much  money  as  would 
be  brought  in  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia property  tax  as  it  existed  last  year. 
they  would  be  bringing  In  $146  million, 
and  that  would  take  care  of  the  $14  mil- 
lion total  Increase  In  the  salaries.  That  is 
what  they  would  do  If  they  took  the  old 
system  and  projected  it  on  to  the  current 
tax  rate. 

So  this  is  a  self-financing  bill.  The 
City  Council  has  to  set  a  tax  rate.  They 
do  not  have  a  tax  rate  that  Is  valid  now 
because  of  the  court  cases.  With  the  pro- 
cedures In  this  bill,  they  will  have  to  set 
a  tax  rate,  and  they  can  set  the  tax  rate 
to  pick  up  whatever  Is  necessary  to  pay 
what  I  think  are  very  necessary  salary 
increases. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  agree  with  me  that  as  far 
as  the  funding  for  the  Increases  In  sal- 
aries In  this  bill  are  concerned,  we  only 
have  $13  million  for  that  purpose, 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  In 
this  bill  whatever  the  City  Council  will 
raise  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further  on  that 
IJoint? 

Mr.  REES,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
assunUng  the  City  Co-jncU  does  what  it 
has  done  certainly  since  January  1  of 
this  year— and  that  is  to  do  nothing— 
where  Is  the  money  coming  from  for  the 
$14,200,000? 

Mr.  REES.  They  will  have  to  set  a  tax 
rate  or  they  will  not  have  any  money  to 
run  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  when  he  was  talking  about 
the  Federal  payment  and  he  was  discuss- 
ing the  fact  that  the  Senate  might  ti-y  to 
finance  this  through  Federal  payments. 
I  will  agree  with  the  gentleman.  1  will 
defer  to  the  eentleman  as  chairman  of 
Subcommittee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Appropriations,  because  I 
think  the  money  has  to  be  raised  through 
the  tax  system  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  not  through  the  Federal  pay- 
ments. So  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

However,  even  If  we  do  not  do  any- 
thing here,  the  City  Council  Is  gohig  to 
have  to  set  a  tax  rate.  They  have  had 
that  duty  and  that  responsibility  for 
years. 


Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  j-leld  further? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  it 
not  true  that  to  H.R.  15842,  the  bill 
which  »-e  are  now  considei-lng,  there  is 
only  a  tax  increase  provided  of  $1,500,- 
000,  and  that  comes  from  the  parking 
taxes?  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr,  REES.  Ml-.  Chairman,  it  is  true 
.the  actual  tax  increase  In  here  Is  $1.5 
million.  However,  we  also  establish  a 
complete  recodification  of  the  property 
tax,  and,  therefore,  under  this  bill  the 
City  Council  will  have  to  set  a  tax  rate. 
And  w-e  also  delegate  the  power  to  raise 
other  tax  rates. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  3  minutes, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
a  question  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Naicher).  I  would  like  to 
point  out  first  that  all  of  us  respect  the 
Issue  raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky In  trying  to  keep  down  the  over- 
all spending  as  much  as  pos,sible,  and 
most  certainly  all  of  us  would  like  to 
keep  the  Federal  payment  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  as  low  as  possible. 

However,  we  in  the  Congress  liave 
voted  to  delegate  much,  if  not  all,  of 
the  legislative  control  over  the  Nation's 
Capital  to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  but  that  will  not  take  effect 
until  January  1  of  next  year.  In  the 
meantime,  we  have  the  responsibility  of 
legislating  pay  increases  to  provide  for 
proper  salaries  to  the  policemen  and 
firemen  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Now-,  after  exhaustive  hearings  and 
study,  we  have  learned  that  it  will  re- 
quire at  least  a  16-percent  Increase  to 
enable  the  policemen  and  firemen  in  the 
city  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  or  to 
meet  the  increased  costs  of  living. 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  gentleman 
feel  that  we  should  have  that  increase 
postponed  or  delayed  or  denied  because 
we  have  not  met  our  responsibility  in 
raising  revenues  to  pay  for  this  or. 
rather,  in  requiring  the  city  to  cut  cer- 
tain other  spending  and  meet  this  ex- 
pense by  reestablishing  their  fiscal 
priorities? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will 
t  he  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  lo 
ihe  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  It 
not  true  that  the  Mayor  and  the  City 
Council  sent  us  a  budget  for  a  10  per- 
cent Increase,  asking  for  $18  million, 
which  was  approved  by  this  House? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  gen- 
tleman Is  correct. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Where  would  we  get 
the  $14,200,000  additional  for  the  6  per- 
cent increase  in  salaries  which  is  not 
provided  for  In  the  budget? 
Where  is  the  money  coming  from? 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  From 
several  ai-eas.  As  the  gentleman  from 
California  pointed  out,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  has  the  authority 
to  raise  the  real  property  tax.  Let 
me  make  this  observation.  The  city  is 
limited  in  the  amount  they  can  raise.  If 
they  raise  revenues  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  so  that  they  are  not  compar- 
able to  those  in  the  suburbs  on  real  prop- 
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e.ty  taxes,  income  taxes,  and  sales  taxes, 
then  the  result  will  be  a  loss  of  returns. 
So  tliere  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  they 
can  raise  by  taxation.  If  they  cannot 
raise  them,  and  if  they  cannot  rear- 
niise  their  priorities,  then  n-e  will  have 
13  enact  an  increase  in  the  Federal  pay- 
meat, 

Mr,  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
sentleman  will  yield  further.  I  w-ould  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  if 
it  is  not  trut  that  the  Mayor  appeared 
before  the  committee  on  the  other  side 
within  the  last  2  weeks,  and  said  that  I 
will  not  ask  for  a  salary  increa.se  in  ex- 
cess of  $18  million  that  is  in  the  budget. 
We  do  not  have  any  money  to  pay  any 
increases  above  that.  Where  is  the  money 
coming  from?  And  then  is  it  not  true 
that  one  of  the  Membcr.s  on  the  other 
side  said  he  would  Incorporate  in  their 
bill  a  one-shot  $14.2  million  additional 
Federal  payment,  and  ask  the  Congress 
to  approve  it  for  that  additional  money. 
And  then  the  Mayor  said  if  it  was  in 
Federal  money  he  would  agree. 

Is  that  not  true,  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  is  con-ect. 

But  let  me  say  with  all  the  respect  that 
I  have  for  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  that  neither  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  nor  the  gentle- 
man's subcommittee  are  rubber  stamps 
in  this  consideration. 

Insofar  as  the  suggestion  made  in  the 
other  body  is  concerned.  I  will  have  to 
agree  that  we  should  do  all  we  can  to 
insist  that  the  taxes  of  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  raised  as  much 
as  they  possibly  can  be.  and  that  the 
priorities  there  are  reduced  as  far  as 
possible,  but  if  more  revenue  than  that  is 
needed  for  this  purpose,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  said,  then  the  Congress  will 
have  to  appropriate  it  from  Federal 
funds. 

We  cannot  lei  the  Nation's  Capital  go 
down  the  drain  insofar  as  the  necessai-j- 
services  to  the  people  are  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 
Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  my  distinguished  fiiend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  that  I  will  never  rec- 
ommend that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations appropriate  one  additional  dol- 
lar over  the  S18  million  for  this  purpose. 
We  gave  them  every  dime  that  they 
asked  for.  And  I  think  in  all  fairness  that 
I  should  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
sentleman  has  again  expired. 

Ml-.  NATCHER.  Will  tlie  gentleman 
obtain  additional  time? 

Mr.  BRO-YHILL  of  Vlrguila.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man. let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  that  I  would  like  to  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
'  Mr.  Myers  > . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
nion,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
tfuorum  Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Forty  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 


The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  "a- 
cate  proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quoi-um  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

QUORUM  CAl  L  V*C.\TED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
.suant  to  rule  XXIII,  clause  2.  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  .shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. '- 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
fiom  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  ViiBinla  for  yielding 
me  the  5  minutes. 

The  issue  this  afternoon  is  not  w  hether 
an  increase  tor  the  policemen  and  fire- 
men and  the  teachers  is  of  merit.  The  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  House  here 
recognized  that  when  we  provided  for  the 
$18  million  resen-e  for  such  an  increase, 
but  the  thing  that  does  concern  me  is 
the  fact  that  the  Mayor,  the  City  Coun- 
cil, the  city  administration,  tcsUfled  be- 
foie  our  subcommittee  for  a  10-percent 
Increase.  That  is  all  they  asked  for. 

Now,  I  do  not  understand  how  this 
committee  came  up  with  the  16-pei-cent 
increase.  Possibly  a  16-percent  Increase 
may  be  Justified  by  the  cost  of  living.  I 
am  not  sure  about  that;  but  in  any  event. 
why  was  it  that  the  city  onl,v  testified  for 
10  percent  before  our  subcommittee?  Did 
they  testify,  did  the  same  people  come  in 
after  they  testified  in  April  before  our 
committee,  did  they  come  before  the 
other  committee  and  ask  for  a  16-percent 
inciea.se  in  Just  3  months?  Have  things 
changed  that  much?  I  do  not  understand 
what  has  happened  here. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  sentleman 
from  Califoi-nia. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  would  like  to  respond 
briefly  to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
about  the  raise  for  teachers.  The  city 
advanced  the  proposal  for  10  percent 
just  like  they  did  for  the  police  depart- 
ment; but  at  the  same  time  tlicy  were  en- 
gaged hi  the  process  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. It  was  the  pasiilon  of  the  city 
that  they  would  advance  10  percent.  The 
representatives  of  the  teachers  were 
many  more  percentage  points  beyond 
that  pioposal.  The  collective  bargaining 
process  did  not  hold  to  allow  that  gioup 
to  bring  before  us  a  recommendation  that 
tliey  would  unify  around. 

The  problem  is  that  until  January  2, 
1975.  we  are  requlied  by  law-  to  addiess 
ourselves  to  the  question  of  the  increased 
compensation  in  certam  areas. 

Now-,  if  we  had  all  the  time  In  the 
world.  I  am  sure  eventually  the  collective 
bargaining  process  would  be  jelled  and  I 
feel  reasonably  sure  that  whatever  rec- 
ommendation they  would  have  made  to 
us  would  have  been  be.vond  tlie  10  pei- 
cent.  We  are  caught  in  that  position. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  question.  If  the 
collective  bargaining  process  which  they 
entered  into  in  the  title  XXV  of  the  D.C. 
Code  allowing  disengagement  of  collec- 


iive  bargaining,  would  the  gentleman  In 
the  absence  of  an  agreement  side  with 
ihe  city  or  side  with  the  miion  in  trymg 
to  re?ch  some  kind  of  accommodation  in 
this  last  official  act  in  this  area? 

This  is  what  we  In  the  subcommiltee 
p (tempted  to  do.  This  is  what  we  in  the 
full  committee  attempted  to  do.  This  is 
what  we  are  asking  the  gentleman  to  do. 
to  tr>-  to  reach  some  reasonable  position 
between  that  advanced  by  the  city  and 
that  advanced  by  the  employees  that  we 
are  tning  to  compensate.  We  are  tning 
to  do  this  in  fairness  and  equity  and  we 
airived  at  the  figure  of  10  percent. 

Ml-.  MYERS.  Ml-.  Chaii-man.  to  answ-er 
the  gentleman,  it  is  not  the  duty,  it  is 
not  tlie  right  of  Congress  even  to  Inter- 
fere in  those  negotiations  in  the  first 
plaee  and  let  the  tree  s.V5tein  woi-k. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman, if  he  was  speaking  on  January  3, 
1975.  He  is  now  speaking  in  1974  and  we 
have  to  make  this  decision. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  would  like  to  ask,  was 
there  any  thought  given  to  delaying  these 
increases,  give  the  10  percent  that  the 
city  asked  for  and  If  the  other  6  percent 
is  requhcd  or  merited,  was  there  any 
thought  given  about  providing  this  next 
year? 

Now.  there  is  no  question  about  It,  the 
provision  of  raising  taxes  here  from  real 
estate  or  from  parking  taxes  or  from  any 
other  measure  liere  provided  in  tills  law- 
could  never  raise  the  money  in  time  to 
meet  this  increase  It  is  fine.  I  think  the 
provision  is  also  good. 

I  think  there  are  some  technical  ques- 
tions about  this  title  that  provides  for 
tile  tax  increase,  or  at  least  the  tax  pro- 
visions tor  assessments  and  evaluaUons 
and  so  forth. 

Let  me  ask  this.  Was  there  any  thought 
given  to  how  much  is  going  to  be  lost 
from  taxation  because  of  the  circuit 
breaker,  because  of  the  deferred  pay- 
ment provision?  How  much  revenue  Is 
going  to  be  lost  from  this?  Was  tliere 
anything  discussed  about  the  loss  of 
revenue? 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr,  REES.  Of  course,  the  circuit 
breaker  was  about  $5.5  million. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Loss? 

Mr.  REES.  Y?s,  loss. 

Mr.  MYERS.  From  what  we  are  col- 
lecting today,  there  will  be  $5  million 
less  collecteu  ir.  revenue  to  pay  the  obli- 
gations of  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
cause of  the  circuit-breaker  provision. 

Mr.  REES.  Yes.  there  is  about  a  $15 
million  loss  because  of  a  court  decision 
which  shifts  the  burden  of  payment  of 
property  ta:  es  away  from  the  commer- 
cial and  onto  the  residential  and  the  cir- 
cuit ""eaker  is  to  take  up  the  slack  for 
those  m  the  lowest  income  oi-acket. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  would  have  no  dis- 
agreement on  a  circuit  breaker,  but  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  we  have  pro- 
vided the  proper  mechanism.  I  have  not 
studied  the  other  States.  Did  this  com- 
mittee study  the  other  States? 

Mr.  REE".  Of  course  we  studied  the 
other  States.  I  must  have  studied  prop- 
erty taxes  in  four  or  five  different  States 
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nnd  looked  at  about  Ave  or  six  cu'cuit 
breal;er5. 

Wc  put  that  in  the  bill.  We  sent  the 
bill  over  to  City  Council.  They  had  2 
months  of  discussion  on  this.  Of  course, 
n  e  studied  other  States. 
.  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  1  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  DIGGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Juit  wanted  to  go  on 
record  to  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  that  I  share  his  view  that  it  is 
imnccessary  to  increase  the  Federal  pay- 
ment to  cover  these  proposed  salai^y  in- 
creases. In  my  view,  cun-ent  authoriza- 
tions and  administrative  controls  n1ll 
produce  sufficient  monc.v  to  pay  the  sal- 
ail  e-s. 

Let  me  be  speclilc.  First.  Public  Law 
93-198.  the  Home  Rule  Act.  authorized 
a  $230  million  Federal  payment  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  S40  million  more  than  was 
available  in  197-1.  On  at  least  two  occa- 
sions, the  Mayor  and  city  officials  test- 
ified that  Federal  payment  amounts 
equivalent  to  40  percent  of  local  rev- 
enues would  be  "adequate  and  sufficient 
to  meet  the  proper  Federal  share  of  all 
the  anticipated  financial  needs"  of  the 
local  government.  The  city  budget  for 
thi.s  year  requested  the  full  Fedei*al  pay- 
ment of  S230  million.  Yet.  because  the 
Mayor  moved  to  reduce  real  estate  tax 
revenues  earlier  this  year,  tlie  $230  mil- 
lion now  represents  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  budget — it  represents  42  iier- 
cent.  However,  the  city  now  claims,  de- 
spite last  years  testimony  tiiat  it  does 
not  have  enough  funds  to  cover  higher 
pay  costs.  The  fact  is  that  my  committee 
was  insLiumenlal  in  getting  a  Federal 
payment  which  is  higher  than  the  city 
claimed  would  ever  be  needed. 

The  District  appi-opriation  bill  which 
passed  this  House  on  June  24  did  not 
appropriate  tS.8  million  of  the  author- 
ized Federal  pavment.  IX  eppropriated, 
this  money  would  cover  a  major  poi-tion 
of  tlie  proposed  splory  Increa.ses. 

Second.  I  would  imint  out  that  revenue 
raising  provision.'*  are  Included  in  H.R. 
J5842.  U  tiUe  rv  of  this  biU  is  enacted— 
the  real  estate  prowions — an  additional 
$6  million  will  be  available  from  property 
tax  revenues.  ThLs  is  v.  ith  tax  levels  stay- 
ing the  same,  revenues  will  be  no  higher 
tlian  what  would  have  been  collected  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year.  If  the  Coun- 
cil takes  action  to  reflect  previous  assess- 
ment levels,  an  additional  $14  miUion 
would  be  available  this  year,  more  than 
enough  to  cover  the  extra  pay  costs.  In 
addition,  enactment  of  a  sales  tax  on 
parking  in  title  IV,  which  is  similar  to 
that  imposed  by  33  States  and  8  iiiator 
cities,  would  yield  a  net  $1.2  miUion. 

Third.  I  am  not  convinced  that  in  a  SI 
billion  budget  the  third  largest  of  a  mu- 
nicipality in  the  Nation,  tliere  is  abso- 
lutely no  room  to  absorb  some  of  these 
liigher  pay  costs.  la  the  past,  the  city  has 
been  able  to  reprogram  an  average  of  $7 
million  annuall)'.  Becau.se  of  the  2-month 
delay  in  appropiiating  the  budget,  new- 
hire  cost  savlncs  of  £.3.3  million  will  re- 
sult. All  additional  $4.4  million  in  reve- 
nues would  also  be  available  this  year  if 
all  ticket  fines  on  DC.  automobile.^  were 


collected.  Finallj-.  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  stated  in  a  December  1973 
report  that  nearly  one-half  million  dol- 
lars a  year  could  be  saved  through  the  as- 
signment of  civilian  pei-sonnel  to  admin- 
istrative posts  now  held  by  police  officers. 
The  revenue  sources  discussed  above 
would  raise  $24.7  million.  This  compares 
to  the  $13.8  million  additional  moneys 
which  the  city  believes  It  will  need.  Even 
if  the  above  sources  are  not  tapped,  the 
City  Council  is  clearly  authorized  in 
H.R.  15842  to  enact  changes  in  tax  rates 
to  provide  sufficient  revenues  for  police, 
firemen  and  teachers'  salaries.  To  argue 
that  the  city  cannot  increase  tax  reve- 
nues in  an  "election  year"  Is  to  argue 
tiiat  nothing  of  a  so-called  controversial 
natuie  can  be  done  when  the  voters  are 
watching. 

This  committee  has  therefore  provided 
a  variety  of  ample  alternatives  to  meet 
Ihese  much-desci-ved  salary  increases. 
I  am  amazed  that  the  city  is  claiming, 
despite  last  years  testimony,  that  it  does 
not  have  enough  funds  to  cover  these 
liigher  pay  costs.  The  fact  is  that  our 
committee  was  histitmiental  In  getting 
a  Federal  payment  which  was  lilelier 
than  the  city  claimed  would  ever  be 
needed. 

The  District  appropriations  bill  which 
passed  the  House  on  the  24lli  of  June 
did  not  appropriate  $8.8  million  of  the 
authorized  Federal  payment.  That  is 
what  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  iMr. 
Natcheki  was  talking  alraut  when  he 
indicated  there  was  flexibility  which 
under  ceitain  circumstances  he  might 
be  prepared  to  exercise  that  would  cover 
a  major  portion  of  the  salary  increase 
without  an  Increase  in  the  authorization. 
Second,  if  title  IV  of  the  bill  is  enacted, 
the  real  estate  proilsioii.  as  the  geutle- 
maii  from  California  iMr.  Rcesi  poUited 
out.  an  additional  $G  million  would  be 
available  from  property  tax  revenue.  Tlii.s 
i."'  vith  tax  levels  staying  the  same,  rev- 
enues would  be  no  higher  than  would 
have  been  collected  in  the  beginning  of 
ihis  year.  If  the  council  takes  action  to 
reflect  pre\  ious  assessment  levels,  an  ad- 
ditional $14  million  would  be  available 
this  year,  more  tliau  enough  to  cover 
the  extra  pay  costs.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  enactment  of  the  sales 
tax  on  paikhig  that  is  in  this  bill  will 
amount  to  some  $1.2  million. 

Third.  I  am  convinced.  Miv  Chairman, 
that  with  .1  billion  dollar  budget,  the 
third  largest  of  any  municipality  in  the 
nation,  there  is  looai  to  ab.sorb  a  sub- 
stantial amount  if  not  all  of  these  higher 
costs. 

In  the  past  tiie  city  has  had  enough 
flexibility  to  reproyrom  nione.vs  which 
amount  to  some  S3  million  .iiid  tills  flex- 
ibility could  go  as  high  as  $7  miUion.  The 
2-month  delay  in  appropHating  the 
budget,  for  example,  could  in  connection 
with  new  liislier  costs  amount  to  $3.3 
million. 

Additionally.  Mr.  Chairman.  $4.4  mil- 
lion in  revenue  would  also  be  available 
this  year  if  Just  all  the  ticket  fines  on 
Dl.'itrict  of  Columbia  automobiles  were 
(ollected. 

Finally,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
slated  last  December  that  nearly  a  lialf 
million   dollars  a  year  could   be  saved 


through  the  assignment  of  civilian  per- 
sonnel to  administrative  posts  now  held 
by  police  officers. 

So  we  are  talking  here.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  we  add  up  all  of  these  revenue 
sources,  of  $24.7  million,  and  they  only 
need  $13.8  million.  Even  if  the  parking 
tax  provision  Is  not  passed,  there  is  an 
adequate  amoimt  of  money  in  this  bill, 
and  particularly  when  we  consider  the 
autliorization  of  the  City  Council  to  work 
out  changes  in  tax  rates  or  to  provide  suf- 
ficient funds,  this  would  be  sufficient. 
Therefore,  to  say  tliat  tlie  city  cannot  In- 
crease tax  revenues  in  an  election  year 
is  to  argue  that  nothing  of  a  so-called 
coalroversial  nature  can  be  done  while 
the  voters  are  watching. 

I  think.  Mr.  Chairman  that  there  arc 
ii  sufficient  and  a  variety  of  alternatives 
to  meet  the  extra  expense  of  these  much- 
rie.'iervcd  salary  increases. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
■are  evaluating  the  priorities  for  Gov- 
ernment spending,  nothing  should  rank 
higher  than  the  need  to  continue  to  im- 
prove essential  public  ser^  ices  such  as  po- 
Uce  protection,  fire  protection,  and  pub- 
lic education. 

There  are  many  other  programs  on 
which  the  Members  of  this  body  are  in 
substantial  disagreement,  but  I  daresay 
that  there  can  be  no  disagreement  on 
providing  adequate  compensation  for  the 
policemen,  firemen,  and  teachers  of  this 
Federal  city,  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Wc  have  a  special  obligation  here,  be- 
cause Government  is  the  major  industxy. 
and  indeed,  the  very  reason  for  this  cltj  's 
existence. 

Policemen,  fli'emen,  and  teachers  are 
among  the  middle-income  citizens  of  nur 
Nation  and  this  city  who  have  been  hard- 
est hit  by  inflation,  and  I  need  not  re- 
mind this  body  of  the  principal  cause  of 
Inflation.  The  Hou.'e  has  authorized  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  deficit  .spending, 
throwing  money  at  projects  and  pro- 
grams far  less  essential  than  the  rttal 
.«ervice.<  embodied  in  tills  bill. 

Tills  legislation  provides  a  16-pcrceiit 
pay  increa.se  for  District  policemen  and 
firemen  whose  pay  scales  have  not  been 
raised  for  more  than  2  years.  The  pro- 
posed increase  will  hardly  even  compcn- 
.■^ate  for  the  rate  of  inflation.  Since  I  co- 
sponsored  this  pay  increase  In  November 
of  1973,  inflation  has  continued  to  eut 
into  firemen's  and  policemen's  pay — a 
total  of  16.8  percent  in  the  Distilct  ot 
Columbia  since  1972. 

Indeed,  wc  must  pass  this  bill  to  en- 
able these  dedicated  public  servants  to 
Just  keep  pace  with  tills  rate  of  infla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chainiuin.  I  ime  my  f  Rllei,guci>  to 
join  me  in  yu'>i>ort  of  this  much  needed 
leclslation. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  J  il.-e  li; 
support  of  the  bill  HJl.  IS842  whicii  has 
-6  one  of  its  key  provisions,  the  granting 
of  a  long  overdue  pay  raise  for  District 
firemen,  as  well  as  the  7.561  members  of 
the  Meiropoliian  PoUcc  Depaitinent. 

Under  title  I  of  ttiis  legislation,  the 
base  stai-thig  salai-y  for  a  police  private 
would  be  raided  to  $11,600  as  compared 
with  the  present  figure  of  $10,000.  Fur- 
ther, the  maximum  salaiY  for  a  private 
w  ould  be  incrva.^cd  from  the  present  $14.- 
40(1  to  $16,705. 
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Tills  title  will  authorize  annual  re- 
views and  recommendations  concerning 
police  and  firemen  salaries  to  help  insure 
that  they  can  help  keep  pace  with  the 
rising  cost  of  living.  Finally,  this  title 
ni.ikes  important  chpnses  in  the  determl- 
•nailon  of  retirement  annuity  payments 
ij/  basing  11  on  average  salary  accumu- 
l..'vCd  for  12  consecutive  months. 

The  brave  men  and  women  who  serve 
Hi;  Metro  police  force  are  forced  to  do 
daily  battle  with  the  large  criminal  ele- 
ment which  exists  in  this  city.  As  if  this 
I  isk  were  not  hard  enough,  these  same 
individuals  have  been  forced  to  do  battle 
v.  1th  an  equally  devastating  foe,  inflation. 
While  the  police  are  faring  reasonably 
veil  ui  the  fight  against  crime,  they  are 
Jaring  dismally  in  tlie  flght  against  Infla- 
lion. 

It  has  now  been  over  2  years  since  tlic 
police  and  firemen  of  this  city  have  re- 
ceived a  pay  boost.  Since  that  time,  the 
inflationary  spiral  which  has  gripped  this 
Nation,  has  hit  particularly  hard  In  this 
Jurisdiction.  Prom  th^  period  of  May  1972 
until  July  1974,  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex in  Washington  has  risen  by  a  dra- 
matic 16.8  percent,  which  m  effect  has 
consumed  virtually  all  of  the  17-percent 
Increase  which  police  and  flremen  re- 
ceived in  1972, 

During  this  same  period,  most  other 
employees  of  the  District  government 
have  enjoyed  two  pay  increases  totaling 
nearly  10  percent,  and  are  scheduled  to 
receive  still  another  increase  in  October. 
In  addition.  District  poUce  now  rank  as 
the  lowest  paid  among  the  five  Jmlsdic- 
tions  which  make  up  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area. 

Police  In  Washington  are  forced  to  deal 
with  responsibUities  not  faced  by  other 
major  ur'oan  departments.  They  are  serv- 
ing not  only  the  citizens  of  Washington, 
but  of  the  Nation  as  well,  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  a  year 
flock  or  converge  on  Wa.shuigton  to  visit 
or  exercise  their  rights  of  free  speech  and 
a-ssembly.  It  is  for  these  services  and 
other  reasons  that  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  today  which  will 
give  these  brave  and  dedicated  men  and 
women  justified  and  well  de.-'erved  pay 
raises. 

It  Is  imperative  tliat  we  begin  to  pro- 
vide not  only  the  police  hi  Washington, 
D,C..  but  all  police,  with  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic security,  which  will  effectivel.v 
preclude  them  from  enduring  the  an- 
guish of  being  unable  to  provide  them- 
selves and  their  families  with  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  If  we  hope  to  main- 
tain the  high  caliber  of  police  and  fire- 
men who  currently  sene  the  Nation's 
Capitol,  we  must  provide  them  with  eco- 
nomic uicentives  which  will  jiermlt  them 
to  stay  and  continue  to  provide  the  ex- 
cellent level  of  .senices  we  enjoy  today. 
As  a  former  poUce  officer  for  23  years 
ill  New  York,  1  am  acutelj'  aware  of  the 
serious  economic  hardsliips  which  police 
in  this  Nation  face  today.  As  a  member 
of  tlie  conference  committee  which  drew 
up  the  recently  enacted  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  I  personally  worked  to 
insure  that  police  and  firemen  would  be 
included  under  the  generous  overtime 
provisions  ot  this  law.  We  are  now  con- 
-siUerlng  another  Important  bill  which 


seeks  to  relieve  the  economic  plight  of 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  policeman. 

Policemen,  like  many  other  groups  in 
this  Nation,  are  professionals,  who  have 
the  added  factor  of  having  to  risk  their 
lives  in  the  performance  of  their  ordi- 
nary duties.  Wc  have  a  gre;it  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  our  supi^orl  of  the  Wash- 
ington Police  Deprrtment,  by  granting 
thcin  this  long  overdue  pay  raise.  Each 
of  us  .sitting  today  owes  some  of  our 
spcuiity  and  well  being  to  the  District 
ixjlice.  They  ably  srd  wiliinglj-  5cr^e  our 
interests,  and  we  should  not  hesitate 
\.hen  presented  •.villi  an  opporlunUy  to 
serve  thcirn..  I  urge  swift  nppioval  ot  lhi.s 
bgi5!ation. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairnmn,  I  ii.sc  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation  to  pro- 
vide a  much-deserved  pay  increase  for 
the  District  cf  Columbia's  jiolice  and 
firemen. 

Tlie  last  pay  mcreasc  given  to  tlie 
more  than  7.500  policemen  and  1,400 
flremen  in  the  District  was  In  May  of 
1972— more  than  2  years  ago.  That  legis- 
lation provided  an  average  increase  of 
17.4  percent,  boostuig  starting  salaries 
from  $3,500  to  $10,000. 

The  cost  of  living  has  increased  1G.8 
percent  since  1972,  and  that  hicreasiiig 
cost  has  been  borne  unfairly  and  in- 
equitably by  a  group  of  hard-working 
and  courageous  men  and  women  who 
sene  their  community  and  sen-e  Justice 
well. 

Other  civil  servants  in  the  Wasliing- 
ton  area  have  had  the  benefit  of  peri- 
odic increases  in  salaries  on  a  cost-of- 
Uvlng  basis,  but  the  police  and  flremen 
have  been  denied  such  increases, 

A  16-percent  increase  In  pay  may  seem 
exorbitant  at  first,  but  on  closer  inspec- 
tion, it  can  be  seen  that  even  this  much 
of  an  increase  is  outstripped  by  the  rate 
of  inflation  over  the  last  2  years. 

So  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  these  public  safety  officers  fully  de- 
serve the  increase  which  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  has  recommended 
that  we  adopt. 

1  think  it  is  always  worth  reminding 
my  colleagues  here  and  our  fellow  citi- 
zens throughout  the  Nation  that  there 
is  no  more  important,  nor  less  appreci- 
ated, work  to  be  done  in  our  society  than 
preserving  law  and  order,  and  protecting 
the  life  and  property  ot  the  American 
people. 

The  law  enforcement  officers  at  the 
local  level  have  a  great  responsibility, 
which  they  perform  with  conslsteutli' 
high  quality.  They  have  a  difficult  Job 
which  they  execute  with  skill  and 
courage. 

I  have  nothing  but  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  them,  and  I  am  happy  to 
see  that  we  are  at  long  last  catching  up 
to  our  responsibility  to  see  that  these 
public  safety  olficeis  in  the  District  ot 
Columbia  are  given  their  Just  rewards 
tor  outstanding  service. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  views 
on  titles  I  and  II  of  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation  arc  as  set  forth  In  my  addi- 
tional views,  contained  in  House  Report 
93-1203,  which  accompanied  HJl.  15482. 
At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  hisert  those 
views  in  the  Record: 


Ai»):i:oNAi.  Views  or  Hoir. 

AkCH£B   NeLSCN 

Title  I  ana  Title  n  of  this  IjUl  Increase  the 
salniles  ol  Ibe  police  and  firemen  and  teacti- 
er  In  the  public  school  syslem  respectively. 
Tlie  amount  recommended  by  liie  District 
GoVfruir.ent  was  r.  10;;  lucreaije  Jor  tlie  po- 
lice and  firemen  to  take  effect  July  1.  1974. 
and  a  lu\  iucreaae  for  the  teachers  In  the 
public  school  system  to  tulte  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1973.  The  pay  increase  contained  ia 
Title  I  lor  the  police  end  firemen  is  a  10*. 
liirre.tic.  and  the  increase  contaUicd  in  Title 
II  to  tni:e  euect  for  tiie  teachers  In  the  public 
fchuol  B.V3teia  provides  10.;  Eeptemtxir  '. 
J97j.  and  an  odilitioiial  corapouudcd  3 
interest  on  January  1,  1975,  the  doy  before 
the  Mayor  and  the  Memt^ers  of  the  City. 
CoimcU  are  sworn  into  olBce- 

v.'hBt  this  means  in  dcllars  and  ren's  i-. 
l?.-.;  i(-n:iy  as  follows: 

coMUnrci:  action 

TI::e  I— PoUce  and  firemen (ia.300.  000 

lule  n—PubUc  school  tcactwrs    13.800.00.1 

Total   32.  lOO.noo 

msraicT  coveritmcht  HECoMMrNDivnoN 

Police  and  Aretneu (11,400,003 

Public  school  teachers G,  GOO.  ooo 

Total    , IS.OOO.OCO 

ThL-i  bill,  therefore,  retjulres  the  DUtrict  * 
Government  to  come  up  with  sie  maiion  to 
cover  the  pay  increases  voted  by  the  Com- 
mittee over  and  Iseyond  those  rcconmiended. 

Title  in  of  the  bUi  provides  an  increase 
in  snnuitles  to  retired  teachers  thai  is  simi- 
lar to  Increases  given  social  security  annui- 
tn:U5.  Although  this  may  coet  some  »260.noo. 
IE  appears  to  be  a  ver,«-  much  deserved  m- 
crease. 

The  revenue  that  l.s  protided  for.  or  lost 
through  repeal  of  existing  law.  in  U-:!s  bUl, 
Title  IV.  fcr  Fiscal  Year  1975  is  e^umalcd 
as  follows:  :■ 

Pfrlcing    Tax     (gal:).. „ i  3 

Perer.l  cr  Perfr.rmlns  Arl»  Tax  (!;>«).        .3 

ToUl   -- .^ 1.2 

There  are  further  reventie  las.«es  provided 
for  In  TlUe  IV.  which  take  effect  in  Fiscal 
Year  1976.  that  allow  lax  credits  ("circuit 
breaiiers")  to  certain  residents  ilandowneni 
and  renters),  which  are  estimated  at  H.500 - 
000.  Additional  Tax  or  revenue  losses  for  lii- 
ccnlivei  for  reiiabllltatton  and  real  estate  t/,  % 
deferrals  are  et^Umated  to  be  substaulial.  but 
no  f.xcd  figure  was  provided  by  the  Distnrt 
Government.  Ftlrther,  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing ihe  new  real  estate  tax  procetluras  pro- 
vided Ui  TUIe  IV  WUI.  no  doubt,  pioie  10  be 
subs'.antlai. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  liate  boen  better 
to  leave  the:^e  tax  incentives,  tax  repealer*, 
and  many  orher  provisions  in  Title  IV  Lo  Ihe 
City  Council,  which  w»l  uike  olEce  on  Janu- 
ary 2.  1973.  The  Congress  lias  recently  eiveii 
the  District  -home  rule."  and  many  of  liie 
provisions  In  Title  IV  impo.%  laws  on'ilte  Vi'<- 
trict  realdcnts  over  which  they  win  have  no 
voice.  It  is  no  answer  to  sar  the  new  District 
goternment  may  repeat  all  ol  this  biil.  tfiiiH 
tliey  can  hold  hearings  and  enact  laws.  aU 
or  tl;ci.e  provisions  wlU  be  Ui  effect.  Purther- 
more.  it  could  be  considered  as  a  distrust  in 
the  locally  elected  covernment  to  lie  mo^liii; 
en  .ill  these  provisions  at  this  time. 

As  to  the  nearly  (13  million  drScii,- 
which  the  Committee's  action  creates  in  the 
pay  provisions  of  this  bUl.  this  creates  a 
problem  lor  the  existing  appointed  Council 
and  the  aewly  elected  Council  and  Maj/or. 
CcnaUily  a  salary  mcrease  was  deserted  and 
needed.  However.  I  wonder  whether  ae  might 
not  have  acted  at  the  level  recommentied  by 
the  District  Oovemroent  in  tails  bUI  and  (U- 
rected  the  newly  elected  City  CouncU  to  ad- 
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dresi  other  pay  Increases  bevoud  tins  Die 
Iftct  that  broader  lex  aulhornv  to  raiae  rei-e- 
Due  umil  January  2.  1975  Is  provided  la  this 
■Mi  Is  no  aosuer  if  tlie  appointed  Council 
lakes  no  acllo'i  to  erase  -lie  tl3  million 
aefivli  created  by  this  bill  <oi:o«-,ng  the 
e  •iipleset  by  this  bill. 

In  conclntion,  there  are  provisions  lu  Title 
<  hftwiig  to  d6  With  real  estate  taxes.  asseMi- 
nrfnij.  -^x  credit",  Incentives,  etc..  which  I 
V  otilti  liite  10  see  amended,  and  J  »ould  sup- 
J'jrt  ajiti  may  introduce  cenam  aincr.duiems 
e^    i.ty  relate  to  these  n^stlers. 

l"r.W    LABOR*  VAKACF»EPtT    BCLAIION.b    I  AW    t\Ja 
THE   DIS7RSCT   OF   COLtT  HBIA 

Title  I  ol  this  bill  amending  the  Disuivt 
c/  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen  s  Salary  Act 
CI  19SS  contains  in  Part  2  what  amounts  to 
a  Libor-Maiiagcmeiu  Relations  law  for  the 
District  ol  Col  umbia. 

A  Labor-Manat-ement  Relations  Board  i?- 
t..-tabllshed  which  has  the  power  and  au- 
liiority.  amonti  oiher  thing,  to: 

Resolve  negotiation  impasses  t^irougli 
mediation.  lact-finduis,  or  (Inal  binding 
arbitration. 

In  certain  cases  on  its  ou.a  order,  unre- 
solved disputes  referred  to  Biial  bludlne 
arbitration,  including  last  best  offers. 

Alter  requesu  lor  binding  arbitration 
Irom  either  party,  ilie  Board  slioH  order 
(within  10  days  alter  request  is  filed)  last 
test  offer,  total  package  arbitration  of  all 
unresolved  ueues  " 

ITie  history  of  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia  (which  Is 
baaed  on  the  Mayors  District  Personnel 
Manual.  Chapter  25-A,  which  is  baM>d  on 
the  Presldeufi  Execimve  Order  11491)  Is  one 
of  which  most  cities  in  tins  country  could 
e.-wy. 

Aa  staled  m  a  letter  to  the  Ciialruiau  ' 
dated  July  16.  lUH.  from  the  District  Di- 
rector of  Personnel,  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia Government  is  opposed  to  any  legisla- 
tive provLaioii  which  mandates  upon  the  city 
the  methods  by  which  it  shall  e,subllsh  pay 
for  its  employees,  and  equally  as  IniportaiiL 
the  manner  in  which  it  wouiil  cstiiblish  us 
labor  program." 

The  position  of  the  Di,itrlct  Gnvernment 
(letter  of  July  16,  1974)  on  the  provisions  of 
TlUe  I,  Part  2.  concerning  a  Labor-Manage- 
ment Htlalions  Law  is  quoted  in  its  e.illrety 
oelow: 

GuvaaKMEMT  or   the  District 
or  CoLcnniA,  Exe'uiivk  Onii-, 
Waxhinyton,    DC .   Ju'n   I€.   tS74. 
Cougressntan  Chahi  ts  Dicos 
Chmrman.    House   Dhtrtct    Co.r.mtilei^,    US. 

Hou^e  of   Rcijrtnentatirt-s,    WailiinotoH 

DC 
DtAa  CoBMrssuiAK  DK.6S:  Reference  is 
matic  to  the  Committee  Marlt-up  of  July  la, 
1974,  concerning  among  other  le,gslatloni 
the  Police  ana  Firtmens  Saliiry  Act  ameud- 
inent  and  tiie  amendments  to  the  Teachers 
Salary  Act  of  1955.  In  the  process  oi  the 
Mark-up  session,  an  amendment  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  McKinney  coacerulug  Title 
II  of  the  Police  and  Fire  S:ilary  Act  Ameud- 
luenl.  This  amendment  would  establish  a 
Police  and  Fire  Salary  BeneUt  Com- 
mittee which  would  oe  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  studies  of  salaries  and  fringo 
benefits  of  inese  employees  locally  and  na- 
tionally, rne  District  of  Columbia  Govern- 
ment is  opposed  to  ai.y  legislative  provision 
which  maudaus  upon  the  city  the  metnods 
uy  which  it  shall  establish  pay  for  its  em- 
ployees, and  equally  as  important  the  man- 
ner in  which  It  would  establish  lu  labor  pro- 
(.ram  The  "McKinney  amendmenf,  how- 
ever, concerns  us  more  than  simlhir  pro- 
poaa.i  Ui  HR  14777  or  H  R  14t62.  The  Mc- 
Kluney  amendment  entangles  tiie  city  gov- 
einiiiL-nt  in  a  procedure  which  swings  some- 
where between  a  procedure  for  setting  pa; 
and  one  which  woulo  be  established  to  re- 
so.ve  labor  disputes  m  tile  city  government 
in  at.  a*ltward  manner,  'liie  District  of  Co- 
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lumbia  Government  has  had  a  tieaUh  of  ex- 
perience lu  this  area  since  1960  and  has 
established  one  of  the  most  viable  labor 
management  regulations  In  the  countrv. 
What  is  of  concern  is  that  the  District's 
Boaid  of  Labor  Relations,  composed  of  two 
members  selected  by  unions  and  two  mem- 
bers selected  by  management,  Mth  the 
chairman  selected  by  the  four  members,  has 
oeeu  totally  ignored  m  the  debate  which  has 
recently  centered  on  the  desire  of  Congress 
to  impose  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Cov- 
t'nment  some  form  of  "compulsory  arbitra- 
ilon  bo„rd"  as  a  substitute  for  collective  bar- 
gaining. We  would  like  lo  stress  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  fact  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Oovernment  has  never  sought  to  ti:<i- 
la'erally  Inijicse  l»s  desires  en  the  unions 
\.iiich  It  has  recognized  but  in  fact  made 
the  unions  a  part  of  the  development  of 
the  current  program.  The  major  coiiceni 
that  we  see,  not  only  in  the  unclear  ameud- 
lilein  submitted  by  Mr,  McKlnney  or  even 
the  provisions  currently  exlsthlg  In  the  bills 
now  before  the  Committee,  Is  the  apparent 
lack  of  unaef?tandlng  of  the  collective 
baigaining  process  and  especlaUy  as  It  re- 
lates to  the  public  sector. 

Tlie  McKlnney  amendment  Imposes  dates 
lor  completion  of  the  study  as  being  June 
30.  1975  and  Council  action  as  being  no  later 


fra-Tied  the  issues  with  precision,  Tlie  Dis- 
trict's current  labor  program  provides  the 
full  arsenal  for  third  party  resoltttlon  of 
dnputes,  iiicjudlng  mediation  and  fact-find- 
ing, (In  the  case  of  the  teachers  dispute, 
svich  fact-Snding  ti-as  suggested  by  the  Ped- 
era!  media tois  and  summarily  rejected  by  the 
Teachers  Union  |.  In  addition,  the  Board  of 
labor  Relations  already  established  by  the 
Distrl-.t  Government  can  impose  arbitration 
on  the  parties,  but  only  after  tne  Issues  have 
b.-c:i  -well  deilned". 

7  ne  District  Government  although  opposed 
lo  the  establi'^hment  of  the  labor  board  In 
H-R,  15777  on  the  grounds  that  it  already 
exlct,i  in  practice,  believes  it  Is  Infinitely 
better  than  that  proposed  In  the  McKlnney 
n.-ncndment.  Therefore,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Government  strongly  opposes  the 
intent  and  the  thrust  of  tlie  provisions  con- 
tained 111  the  McKlnney  amendment  and  re- 
quest, that  the  Congress  consider  no  statu- 
turlly  imposed  labor  legislation  on  the  Dis- 
trict Government  for  police  and  fire,  since 
they  are  already  covered  by  such  a  program. 
The  District  Government  believes  that  on  the 
eve  of  self-government  It  has  made  provisions 
for  the  mature  conduct  of  labor  relations 
which  goes  far  beyond  the  patch  work  pro- 
visions contained  in  current  bills,  Experience 
has  Indicated  that  this  program  is  workable 
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inulti-iear  contracts  may  Frontload  the  sal- 
ary increase  or  may  allow  for  other  methods 
of  estabhsliiig  pay.  We  find  a  serious  flaw 
in  the  fact  that  if  the  District  wanted  to  en- 
ter into  a  multiple  agreement  ol  three  years 
whtifcby  deferied  increases  were  allowed  each 
o;  ihose  three  years,  this  legislation  would 
pre_liidt  juch  a  legitimate  provision.  Section 
3021  U|  requires  that  if  an  Impasse  lii  iiegotl- 
a'lon  IS  leached  on  or  before  the  expiration 
date  of  the  existing  collective  bargaining 
Contract,  tne  parties  must  notify  the  Director 
of  the  Fc-deral  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  who  shall  apiioint  t  board  of  arbitra- 
tors (mediation  In  ihls  case  Is  meanliigle.^s 
V,  here  settlement  will  be  imposed  bv  an  ar- 
bltTatl<.n  board  I,  This  board  shi.ll  then  im- 
pose a  form  of  compulsory  arbitration  on  the 
ciiy  wiilioiit  true  collective  bargaining  taking 
place  Pruilems  In  the  city  of  Detroit,  Phila- 
delphia and  the  transit  strike  recently  ex- 
perienced by  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority  attests  to  the  prob- 
lems of  compulsory  arbitration  and  supports 
•liealeument  that  where  compiilso.y  aibltra- 
'lon  IS  ihe  only  vehicle  for  the  settleineui  of 
utgotiatiun  Impasses  that  meaningful  tol- 
itclive  bargaining  never  takes  place. 

Anoiher  lactor  which  concerns  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cohimoia  Government  Is  tliat  we 
hftVe  alwavs  been  ready  and  willing  to  uego- 
llaie  to  enter  Into  meauinglul  collective 
hargalnhni:  however,  the  unions  who  are  so 
intent  upon  talking  recognition  m  order  to 
baritain  on  behalf  of  employees  have  devi.ied 
any  means  they  can  to  circumvent  and  to 
avoid  collective  baraalnlug.  The  proposals 
ihut  tiie  Congreos  is  now  considering  inter- 
pose an  artificial  substitute  for  true  collec- 
tive bargaining  Ihe  hnposltlun  of  the  proce- 
dures In  both  the  Teachers  and  the  Police     ,  -    -    

and  Fire  legislation  stifles  the  process  of  free  ""  DUtrlct  Government  ,since  they  would 


freedom  for  botli  aides  to  enter  Into  meaning 
fill   and   valuable  collective  bargaining, 
.Sincerely  yours. 

DUNALt,  H-  WeINBCKC, 

Director  o/  Personnel, 
The  linpf.t.Uioa  of  a  local  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  l.a',v  on  the  District  Govem- 
iiiHiit  as  It  embarks  on  "home  rule"  Is  Im- 
provident and  contrary  lo  my  understand- 
ing of  what  was  Intended  by  the  Congress 
when  it  pas.sed  the  District  of  Columbia  Sclf- 
Deternitnatlon  Act, 

Moreover,  il  we  place  Ihe  Mayor  or  any  of 
his  agencies  or  departments  lu  a  position 
where  they  must  accept  binding  arbitration 
on  pay.  allowances,  and  other  fringe  bene- 
nia— we  are  In  fact.  If  not  In  express  word- 
ing, binding  the  locally  elected  City  CouncU 
and  ultimately  the  Congress,  It  Is  no  answer 
to  thLs  assertion  that  the  "words  of  the  bill" 
do  not  expressly  bind  tlie  locally  elected  City 
Council,  In  my  opinion,  as  a  practical  and 
puUilcal  matter.  It  will  bind  them.  Since  this 
IS  a  Congresslonally  imposed  law,  can  we 
not  expect  the  locally  elected  City  Council  to 
pass  Ihe  "Oliidlng  arbitration  package"  on 
lo  the  Approprlatioim  Committees  lu  Con- 
giesi. 

Further,  If  llie  Huiise  were  to  permit  these 
provisions  to  remain  In  this  bill,  I  am  of  the 
iplnlon  that  we  would  be  opening  the  door 
to  a  similar  proposal  for  ait  Federal  employ- 
ees. Yet.  we  all  know  Uie  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  C'onimissloii  has  testlfled  lieforo 
the  House  Post  OHicc  and  Civil  Service  Cora- 
mltu-e  that  tlie  Presidents  Executive  Order 
lE.O.  11491)  'has  been  conspicuously  suc- 
(t-.=sful." 

In  conclusion.  I  am  of  Ihe  opiuuiii  that 

the  labor-manageineiit  provisions  of  this  bill 

are  contrary  to  "home  rule' 


are  tiunecessary. 


collective  bargaining.  Ignores  the  ability 
pay  and  places  In  the  hands  of  a  third  party 
full  responsibility  for  setting  pay  rates,  leav- 
ing management  only  the  responslbill'y  to 
lliid  the  money  We  do  not  believe  that  school 
programs  should  be  reduced  or  eliminated  Ui 
pay  for  Increase  that  a  JurlsdlcUon  cannot 
afford  or  that  are  not  Justified  or  tlwt  lequue 
n^resslve  taxes  oe  levied  to  Ui.aiice  salarv 
Increases  We  do  submit  that  the  parlies  be 
allowed  Cfinstautly  to  negotiate  without  arti- 
h'-'lal  constraints  ol  compulsory  arbitration  or 
iniprovised  gmimlcks  lo  reach  a  ■Mrtilement  or 
tome  sumcieiitlv  close  to  allow  a  compeusut 
rni^diator  to  cloic  the  gap.  We  subscribe  to 
Tntodoie  Khetl's  statement  Uiat  arbitration 
con  only  be  elfecllve  when  bargaltiliig   has 


largely  take  effect  alter  January  1975.  and 
may  be  viewed  as  a  prcllmliiarv  step  to  legis- 
late the  .same  provisions  lor  Federal  employ- 
ees. 

AnCHER    Ni:i,SEN. 

I  indicated  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
tommltlee  that  I  was  somewhat  con- 
cerned about  our  making  this  bill  .so  large 
with  its  four  titles,  that  it  might  be  more 
than  the  Hou.se  could  digest  at  one  time. 
I  wLsh  we  could  deal  with  all  the  titles 
as  separate  bills,  but  that  wa-i  not  the 
position  of  the  committee. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
lael  that  we  have  aulhoii«d  pay  lii- 
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creases  to  the  police  and  firemen  and  lo 
the  public  school  teachers,  which  are  ap- 
proximately SI4  million  in  costs  above 
the  figure  recommended  by  the  District 
.-f  Columbia  and  set  aside  In  their  budget 
I'jr  fiscal  year  1975.  Tills  S13  or  S14 
triilUon  "deficit'  which  the  committee's 
rctlon  srants  is  troublesome  to  me.  be- 
,.iu.e  if  the  city  cannot  absorb  tliis  addi- 
tional cost  in  their  budget,  there  is  no 
■  t  Venue  in  this  bill  to  make  up  t  he  dif - 
fcrence.  As  a  result,  what  we  are  doina 
here  Is  •i/assiiig  the  buck"  to  the  locally 
cpiioinled — ti|)  to  January  1.  1975 — and 
elected— January  2  through  June  30. 
1975 — eovernnients  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ferenr-e  in  tax  increases. 

I  am  informed  that  lire  Senate  had 
indicated  that  they  are  willing  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  payment  for  fiscal 
year  1975  by  some  l^U  million  to  make 
up  the  difference,  Notv  while  that  prop- 
osition may  have  some  attraction,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  also  raises  some  prob- 
lems. I  seem  to  recall  a  statement  by  mv 
colleague  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcheri 
when  he  presented  the  D,C.  appropria- 
tions bill,  H.R.  15581,  on  the  floor,  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  not  appropriate  fur- 
ther funds  for  the  District  unless  there 
were  some  additional  tax-raising  efforts 
made  by  the  local  government.  While  I 
can  see  that  some  of  the  Federal  pay- 
ment might  be  used  to  take  care  of  the 
police  and  fliemen's  pay  raise,  inasmuch 
as  at  least  imtil  January  1975,  they  will 
be  performing  a  Federal  function  that 
cannot,  in  my  vietv,  be  said  with  respect 
to  the  public  school  teachers.  There  is 
nothing  much  more  local  than  public- 
education  and  the  cost  associated  there- 
with, and  I  believe  there  would -probably 
be  strong  opposition  to  a  Federal  pay- 
ment that  would  have  the  residents  of 
other  States — the  Federal  taxpayerr— 
payin,!!  for  salary  hicreascs  for  public 
school  teachers  in  the  District  o£ 
Columbia. 

lam.  opposed  to  this  particular  provi- 
sion of  the  bill,  inasmuch  as  I  believe  it 
is  iinnecessai-y  and  a  matter  which  the 
local  government  ILsclf  can  consider  and 
resolve  one  tvay  or  the  other  once  they 
take  ofEce  January  2.  1975, 

The  District  Director  of  Personnel 
"tates  in  a  letter  dated  Jiilv  16,  1974 
lliat: 

The  Ulslrlit  of  Coluiiibla  iMvernnirnt  b, 
cpposed  to  any  legislative  proilslon  which 
luaiidates  upon  the  city  the  methods  by 
which  It  shall  establlsli  pay  for  its  emplo)'- 
eea.  and  equally  as  hni>orlaiit  the  manner 
In  which  it  would  estnhlish  lis  laljor  pr>.- 
L'rajn. 


The  letter  is  nolPd  in  my  pdditioml 
views  contained  in  Ilouse  Report  93-i:o3 
pages  93-86, 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  impose 
this  type  of  labor-management  relations 
law  on  the  District  of  Columbia  at  this 
time.  The  imixjsitlon  of  such  a  local  labor 
relations  law  upon  the  District  govern- 
ment as  it  embarks  on  "home  rule"  1.^; 
improvident  and  contrary  to  my  under- 
standing as  to  what  was  intended  by  the 
Congress  when  it  passed  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Governmenl  and  Govem- 
meiit  and  Got  ernmcntal  Rjoi^anlzatlou 
Act  of  1973. 

Moreover,  although  Its  proponents 
will  say  that  it  ii  not  binding  on  the  lo- 
cal City  Council,  as  a  practical  matter, 
that  is  not  so.  If  binding  arbitration  is 
provided  in  this  bill,  the  last  best  offer  is 
provided  in  this  bUl.  there  is  no  locallv 
elected  City  CouncU  that  will  be  able  to 
stand  the  pressures  that  a  final  deter- 
mination and  binding  determination  of 
a  local  management-labor  relations 
board  would  oppose.  If  it  is  binding  on 
the  City  Council,  ultimately  that  binding 
arbitration  on  pay  and  other  fringe 
benefits  will  be  binding  on  the  Appropri- 
ations Committees  in  Congress  and  on 
this  Congress  as  a  whole. 

I  see  this  provision  in  title  I  of  this 
bill  as  a  forerunner  to  legislation  whidi 
would  impose  simUar  binding  arbitration 
and  collective-bargaining  provisions  for 
all  Federal  employees.  That  is  contrary, 
as  I  understand  it.  to  the  testimony  that 
has  been  received  by  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  as  it  relates  to 
what  is  desired  for  Federal  employees. 
Certainly.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  a  little" Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  established 
for  Federal  employees,  nor  do  I  wish  to 
see  binding  arbitration  and  total  last  of- 
fer packages  imposed  upon  the  Federal 
Government,  tlie  Congress,  or  for  that 
matter.  Federal  employees. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons.  I  am  op- 
posed to  thli  portion  of  title  I  of  this  bill, 
Mr,  MOAKLEY.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  l58-;2— to  increase  the 
salaries  of  the  police  and  firemen  of  the 
DIsliictof  Cjhimbia, 

T'lis  bill  represents  a  real  commitment 
on  Ihe  part  of  tlie  District  and  of  the 
Con.crrcss  lo  Insure  that  our  most  im- 
portant public  servants  are  fairly  com- 
ix-nsated. 

Further— this  bill  will  provide  an  in- 
centive to  municipalities  around  the 
rountiy  to  substaiitiall)-  increase  police 
and  firemen's  salaries. 


\v:th  inflation  rates  spiralling  off  all 
avalLible  charts — it  is  high  lime  we  rec- 
ognize the  significance  cf  thi?  kind  o£ 
legislation.  Police  and  firemen  r':'  them- 
selves in  greet  danger  daily — snd  oalr  t-} 
protect  the  hcaltl'i  sud  s-ofety  of  tevls 
like  yen  and  me. 

The  police  and  firtmen  oi  the  District 
hr.ve  not  had  a  pay  raise  since  Mav  o{ 
1972.  Since  that  time — the  cost  of  L".  jjs 
has  risen  an  enormous  17.6  percent.  This 
piece  of  lecfclation  wiil  at  least  p-^t  the 
pay  rate.5,  of  o'jr  'peace  ofBeeis"  m  line 
v.ith  this  skjTocketing  inflation  rate. 
And  it  will  allow  them  treatment  is  firs': 
cl":-,  public  e.nployees  fDr  the  first  tihie 
Historically — police  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  had  to  wait  2  years  eacJi 
t'jne  tl-.ey  requested  a  pay  htlce.  But  at 
the  same  tme— nearly  300,000  other 
Ccvcrniuent  employees  !n  the  District 
Eet  a  r.tise  every  year. 

Furtlicr— this  biU  is  so'dndly  con- 
ceived— in  the  Iwst  interests  of  bo"h  po- 
liceman and  citizen  alike.  It  provides  for 
an  annual  review  and  recommendations 
for  police  and  firemen's  salaries.  Thij 
w  ill  help  to  eliminate  this  traditional  3- 
vear  wait, 

Mr.  Ken  Lyons  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Government  Employees — 
one  of  the  msny  outstanding  groups 
who  fought  so  vigorousi;.'  en  behalf  oi 
the  "ireace  officers"  of  the  District — put 
it  very  well  I  thought — when  he  pointed 
out  in  his  testimony  before  Uie  District 
Commiitee  that  tliis  yearly  adjustment 
"based  on  the  Consumer  Piice  Index  and 
police  rates  of  pay  in  cities  of  comparable 
."iee  and  crime  rates"  would  equalize 
police  benefits  for  the  District  of  CoUim- 
bia  volice  to  c'Jier  cities  across  the  couu- 
tr.v. 

Tills  is  whei-e  tiie  signifxsr.ce  of  ciiis 
bill  Ues. 

I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  this 
I'leasure    si>    we    can    accon-plish    Lna 
enu  tUzation, 
The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will  rea^' 
Tlie  Clor'K  read  as  follows: 

HR     16S42 
Kc   ;:  enactM   bft   i!te  Senate  and  Hvu,  ' 
O'   Rffiresftitatwe/t  of   f/ie  t'nited  Sta'«s  f* 
-t  icrJca   m  Congress   it>sembt.-d. 

TIVLE   I— POUCE    .AND   FIKEMSN'S 
COMPENS.\TIOV 
Haar  I— Saiaut  Act  AvrxoKExn 
Sic.  10!,  The  District  of  CV!u:t!>!ia  PvIicl- 
and  Flrantea's  Sai-in,-  Act  of  1958  iDC  Code. 
iccs.  4  823— 4  8371   Is  amended  as  fc.ll<5»» 
til    r!K  salar.v  sc'iedule  -ji  sec!  .--n  101   f, ( 
of    that  Act    lUC.   Code,   sec    4  ir.:.t  ji 
amended  lo  nMd  as  ft»l!ow>. 


SAlAlit  SCHEDUti 
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1  lis',  9   DDiJUty  hie  ihitl,  licfuity  chiel  i-l  (>.4k» 
n.is^  10   AsiiMdnl  ctfiBl  ul  iMiliii:,  aiusljiil  t<i«  (hiul. 
niiiiiii.indiiig   Qlti.ui    o(    Ihe    fiiciiillM!    PiulaibiM 
Si-iiiice,  (MiRujMliDf  uttuv  ol  Ilia  U,S,  Paik  Piilae  . 
(Us^  II:  file  diial,  elilel  ul  (lotjce 
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'2t  The  second  sea-eiice  "f  fcrrio:*  -IX'  of 
iha:  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  4-8231  is  aineudcd 
to  read  as  follows:  The  sdUliional  cc-itii*!-.- 
iaiton  authorized  bv  this  section  shall  be 
paid  V)  au  officer  or  member  In  the  same 
f<ji»ujier  wi  he  u  paid  bai-ic  ccn-,pennr.tion 
I.'  which  lie  i«  eiuitJed.  .xeepi  tht*'.  when 
sj'  Ij  4iii  oSceror  member  cease-,  lo  ne  in  stirh 
-  I  Jiiiienmeni.  the  l,;--i  oi  mkU  adaiiioiia: 
'  nii>f  j:sa»:ou  shall  not  Oi'viriiic  ar  adverse 
I  .;o::  fur  the  purpo;«!i  oi  section  75n  of 
ir.Jc  5  ol  the  United  States  Code.". 

'3i  Section  301  of  that  Act  iD.C  Cude. 
sec.  3-B2T|  Is  amended  by  lAj  striking  out 
"AU  ■  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(ai  Kx- 
ctpt  K>  provided  in  fi>b«ct)ou  ibi  fur'_  ji.a 
iB)    by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  ihe  lo'- 

■■tb)  Any  officer  or  meriiber  of  ihe  Me^ru- 
poU'.&n  Police  force,  the  Fire  l>epaitment  ol 
tlie  District  of  Columbia,  the  Executive  Pro- 
tective Service,  or  the  United  States  Park 
Police  force  who  separates  from  that  force, 
department,  or  service,  and  who  Is  subse- 
quently reappointed  to  ewch  force,  depart* 
ment.  or  service  within  three  years  after  the 
date  of  RUi-h  separation  may  receive  any 
scheduled  rate  of  b.^sic  compensation  pro- 
vided in  salary  cla^  1  of  the  salary  schedule 
in  6e<;iion  lOl  which  does  not  exceed  the 
srhed.iled  rate  of  babic  compeu^non  beirg 
paid  at  the  time  of  such  reappo:j:'meiu  for 
the  class  and  t^rvice  step  he  jiad  at»a:r.td  at 
the  time  of  his  separation.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  only  basic  compensation 
shall  be  used  in  deternunlng  service  step 
plwement.". 

'4)  Section  302  'jf  tha'  A^t  <DC.  Code. 
«-er.  4-629)  j.s  anieijded  to  read  as  fol'-owt: 
"All  olBcer  or  member  described  in  paragraph 
(1MB)  shall  receive  such  compensation  until 
the  position  of  dog  handler  Is  determined 
under  section  (ai  not  to  be  included  In  salary 
claas  4  as  a  technician's  position  or  until 
he  no  longer  performs  the  dutv  of  dof  hand* 
Jer,  'Whichever  nr*'-  o<i:ur-  ". 


■.=  1  St-' I  ion  302  of  that  Art  iD.C.  Code. 
•■:  i  82t)  !s  furiber  amended  by  add>tig  at 
'■.-^  end  '.hereof  the  following: 

■ -e.  Wi.eiiever  any  officer  or  member 
r(  :-f-.\in^  additional  compeiuatioa  au- 
ifnriKtd  b;  suijseciion  lb)  or  ic)  Is  no  long- 
er e.iTitied  to  receive  such  additional  com- 
pr...>>a;!aii.  withoiu  a  change  in  salary  class, 
he  shail  receive.  iriespecii\e  of  any  aubse- 
ti^ien:  '-alary  schedule  or  servifo  t-tep  adjust- 
I'.inr,  a.i.ho.t/ed  o:-  tb»>  Aci,  -jauc  compen- 
<\ini  equal  if»  ihf  s.im  ol  his  existing  .sched- 
'i>d  rate  «;  ba*;;^  compeuiiatitui  and  the 
iinioiint  of  su-h  addi'lonal  '-ompeiuailon 
"ntll  his  schedule  rate  of  basic  compen- 
sation tqubls  or  exceeds  .sucli  siiin. 

"(It  The  loss  of  Ihe  additional  conipeusa- 
lion a-.ithorized  by  subsection  ib)  or  ic)  shall 
ijoi  tonstluite  an  adverse  aciioii  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sec-Ion  7511  of  title  5  of  the  United 
S'atesCode.". 

ni\  section  40Iia)i2i  of  that  Act  iD.C 
rode.  sec.  4-832. 0M2M  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows; 

■|2»  For  purpose  of  paragraph  (1),  con- 
liniious  service  an  an  olGcer  or  member  in- 
•  iudts  only  those  periods  of  bis  service  deter- 
mined to  have  been  satisfactorj*  service  and 
any  period  of  his  senice  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  other  than  any  period 
of  such  service  (A)  determined  not  to  have 
been  satisfactory  service.  iB)  rendered  be- 
fore appointment  as  an  officer  or  member,  or 
<Ci  rendered  after  resignation  as  an  officer 
Ol  member.". 

'7j  Tiie  f-toond  sentence  of  section  40Ii'-) 
«:  inti  At-.  .DC.  Code,  sec.  4-fi32(e) )  i-, 
i);nended  to  read  as  follows:  "For  purposes 
of  thiii  5>:bseciJon,  in  computing  a  deputy 
thief  s  cuuimuous  service  on  the  police  force 
or  rire  department,  there  shall  be  included 
«.i..v  -ho»e  periods  of  his  service  determined 
o  ].a\e  been  satisfactory  service  and  anv 
period  of  his  --iervlce  in  the  Armed  FVircea  of 
•:.e  Unfed  Stales  other  ihan  anv  period 
r.i  MMh  M.r^  I'e — 


'M  determined  not  to  have  been  satUfac- 
:ory  service. 

'21  rendered  before  appolntme.ic  a?  an  of- 
ficer or  member,  or 

1^1  rendered  af:cr  rpsi^.jaiiou  »•>  an  oflicer 
or  member.". 

Sec.  102.  The  -e.-ond  .sectio-i  of  the  Act 
Jippro'cd  Ociobcr  24.  1951  (DC.  Code,  sec 
4  8081  is  amended  bv  sinking  out  "the 
•?2(i  day  of  Fpbruary-,  -the  30th  day  of  May" 
p  Id  -he  11, h  day  of  November",  and  Insert.' 
liig  in  i;cu  thereof  "the  third  Monday  in 
Ftoriiarj".  "Ihe  last  Monday  In  May",  "the 
eiond  Monday  in  October  '.  and  "the  fourth 
•to.iday  in  O.tober". 

Sec.  103.  (a>  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
j-ccTions  tb)  and  io.  the  amendments  made 
by  thU  ifJc  Shall  take  effect  on  and  a'ler 
'.le  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginnhiK 
on  or  afrer  July  1.  1974. 

'bj  The  amendment  made  b"  paragraph 
(5i  of  section  lOl  shall  take  effect  on  and 
alter  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
beginning  on  or  after  January  1.  1974. 

IC)  Tlie  amendments  made  by  paragrapho 
(6)  and  (7)  of  section  lOI  shall  take  effect 
on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  beginning  on  or  after  May  I.  1972. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment in  tlie  nature  of  a  .substitute: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
•ind  insert: 

TITLE    I-POLICE    AND    FIREMENS 

COMPENSATION 

Part   I  -S^LARr    Ar.T    Amendments 

Slc.  101   (a)  The  District  of  Columbia  Po- 

lit<j  and  Firemen's  Salary  Art  of  1968  (D.c. 

Code,    sees.    4-823—4-837)     is    amended    a.< 

follows: 

il)  The  salary  .schedule  in  section  101(a) 
of  that  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  4-823(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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<2  C« 

(2(  The  second  itiiit-i.te  o:  -e  •:.,n  202  of 
that  Ali  (DC.  C'Xie.  h.-'--.  4>82-'))  i.^  amended 
lo  read  at  foUov.^'  "Tiie  additional  compen- 
««tiun  authorised  by  Dil.i  a«-'tion  shall  be 
paid  I'*  au  nfflcer  or  membtr  in  the  same 
manner  a-<-  lie  H  paid  tn.-Xr  rnrnpeiLsatlon  to 
which  he  w  eiHiLled,  txctpt  that  when  such 
an  officer  o;-  member  ceu.'^es  to  be  In  such 
an  as.'?lgiuiient.  the  los!>  of  such  addltlana) 
LompeiiAation  £hall  not  constitute  an  adver.)e 
action  lor  the  purposes  of  (-ftciion  7511  of 
I  tie  S  ol  tije  United  States  Code.". 

<3t  yectioJi  2*i2  of  that  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec. 
4  fi25j    IS  lunher  amended  by  striking  out 

*  -2100"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •■2270". 

'4i  isectton  301  of  that  Act  iDC.  Code,  s«c. 
4  827j  li  amended  by  lAj  istriking  oui  "AU  ' 
m.d  id'ititu.g  in  lieu  tlieie^jf  "[a)  Except  as 
pf.  ided  ui  subsection  cb).  ail',  and  iB) 
V     lidding  at  the  end  ihereol  the  rollowing; 

"i*(l  Any  officer  or  trit-n^'^A:T  'it  the  Metro- 
pol'Uio  Police  forte,  the  Firt  Department  of 

•  at  District  *A  <:<jiumh,A  \ut  E>e'jutive  Pro- 
t«*.l»ve  Service,  or  ii*e  Ui^ited  Slates  Park 
Pi*:K^  zorce  »ho  separates  from  that  force, 
a«partmtiii.  or  iwrvice.  aiid  who  is  subse- 
i-.:-efttly  reappointed  lo  ^juth  force,  depart- 


niTit,  or  --eivite  wKhIn  three  vear^  aitf-r  ihe 
date  ol  such  reparation  may  receive  any 
»-heduled  rate  of  ba.slc  compensation  pro- 
vided in  salary  class  1  of  ihe  salary  schedule 
in  section  101  which  does  not  exceed  the 
scheduled  rate  of  basic  compensation  being 
paid  at  the  time  of  such  reappointment  for 
the  class  and  M*rvice  step  he  had  aiiaintd 
at  the  time  of  bin  separation.  For  ptirposea 
of  thl.-i  &iibse«?tion.  only  basic  compensation 
bhall  be  used  in  determining  M^rvi'e  step 
placement.". 

(&)  Section  302  of  Ihat  Act  (DC  Code. 
sec.  4  828)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"An  officer  or  member  described  In  paru- 
tirapli  tlnBf  shall  receive  such  compeiu>a- 
tion  until  the  position  of  dog  handler  1« 
determined  under  section  (a)  not  to  be  In- 
cluded in  salary  class  4  as  a  technician's 
position  or  until  be  no  longer  performs  the 
duty  of  dog  handler,  whichever  first  occurs. ". 

(U>  Section  302  of  that  Act  (DC.  Code. 
sec.  4  828f  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

•■|e|  Whenever  any  oOtcer  or  member  re- 
ceiving additional  compeuaation  authorized 
by  subsection  (b>  or  (c>  Is  no  longer  entitled 


lo  receive  kiicli  additional  ronipeiisatlon. 
without  a  change  In  salary  clas.s,  he  shall 
receive,  irrespective  of  any  subsequent  salary 
Hcheduk  or  service  step  adju-stment  au- 
thori:Kd  hy  iiils  Act.  basic  compensation 
equal  to  the  sum  of  hW  cKistlng  scheduled 
rate  of  l^aslc  compen.<satlon  and  the  amount 
or  huci)  addlllMiiat  compensattoii  until  his 
schedule  rate  of  ba^lc  comppni-atinM  equals 
or  exceeds  such  Mim. 

"(f)  The  loss  of  the  additional  compensa- 
tion authorized  by  subsection  tb)  or  (c) 
shall  not  constitute  an  adverse  action  for  the 
purposes  of  section  7611  ol  title  5  uf  the 
United  States  Code. '. 

(7)  Section  a02  of  that  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
4  828)  18  further  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "»680  ■  in  subsection  (a)  thereof  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$735":  and  |2)  by 
striking  out  "4500"  each  time  It  appears  In 
subsection  |c|  thereof  and  Uisertlug  in  lieu 
thereof  ■■»M0 '. 

(8)  SecUon  401  {a)  <2)  of  that  Act  <D.C. 
Code.  aec.  4-832<a)(2))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"|2)  For  purpoBB  of  paragraph  fl).  eou- 
ttnuous  service  as  an  otficer  or  member  In- 


c- 'aides  only  those  periods  of  his  S€r\  ice  deter- 
mined to  have  been  satisfactory  service  andi 
tiny  period  of  his  service  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  other  than  any  period 
f,t  such  service  (A)  determined  not  to  have 
been  satisfactory  service.  (Bj  rendered  be- 
i-.ir-j  appointment  as  an  officer  or  member,  or 
.Ci  rendered  after  resignation  as  an  officer 
( r  member.". 

i9»  Tlie  second  sentence  of  section  40Hc) 
rf  that  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  4-832 1 c)  |  Is 
smeuded  to  read  as  follows;  "For  ptirposes  of 
Una  subsection.  In  computing  a  deptity 
chief's  continuous  service  on  the  police  force 
or  fire  department,  there  shall  be  included 
only  those  periods  of  his  service  determined 
to  have  been  satisfactory  service  and  any 
period  of  his  service  in  the  Aimed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  other  than  luiy  period  of 
such  service — 

"(1)  determined  not  to  have  been  .';!>tis- 
factory  service. 

"(2)  rendered  before  appolntmfnt  as  nn 
officer  or  member,  or 

"(31  rendered  alter  rcsiganti'~.n  as  an  om- 
cer  or  member.". 

(b)  Each  officer  or  member  who  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendment  made  by  paragraph  1 11  of  sub- 
setJtion  (a)  was  assigned  to  service  step  1. 
service  step  2.  or  service  step  ti  of  salary  class, 
2  shall  be  placed  in  and  receixe  ba-sic  com- 
pensation In  service  step  4  c:'  salary  clas,'?  2. 
Sec.  102.  The  second  secUon  of  the  Act 
approved  October  24.  1951  (DC.  Cf>dp,  sec. 
4-808)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  22d 
day  of  February",  'the  30th  dny  of  May",  and 
"the  llth  day  of  November",  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  third  Mondpy  in  Feb- 
ruary", "the  lasi  Monday  in  May",  "the  sec- 
ond Monday  in  October',  and  "rhe  fourth 
Monday  in  October '. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c),  the  nmi-udmentf>  made 
by  this  title  and  subjection  (bi  oi  the  first 
section  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  the  first 
day  of  the  first  pav  period  hegtuning  ou  or 
after  July  1.  1974. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  bv  paragraph 
(5)  of  section  lOi  ^hall  take  effect  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
beginning  on  or  niter  January  i.  1974. 

(cj   The  amendments  made  by  paragraph.^ 

(61  and  (7)   of  section  loi  shail  uke  effect 

on  and  art«r  the  tirsi   flay  of  the  first  pay 

period   beginning  on  or  .ifter  May   1.   la7i. 

Part  2 — study  of  Potn  t  and  Firemen's 

SAtJlBIES   AND   Ri;C0MMt.\-0.\TI0N5 

Sf.c.  111.  (a)  The  Commistiioner  nt  the 
District  of  Cohnnbin.  and  after  January  2. 
1975.  the  Mayor  of  the  District  ot  Columbia. 
.sluill  annually  conduct  a  tliorough  sttidy  of 
i!ie  competn^atlon  being  paid  oitlcers  and 
members  of  the  police  oiid  ilie  depnrtmonta 
of  other  Jurisdictions  lu  the  Washington 
I'.ietropolitnn  area  and  other  cities  of 
comparable  si/.e.  The  i.nnual  ^tIldy  mav  In- 
clude other  coiidiiton.H  of  employment  of 
police  and  flremeii.  such  a^  hours  of  work, 
health  benefits,  retirement  beiu-fit^.  sick 
pay,  and  vacation  time.  The  itnnunl  sttidv 
shall  al.so  Include  Ihe  cmient  pen'entagt* 
chaiit;e  in  the  Cnnsim^er  Price  Index  for  tht 
W.ishintjUjn  nietropolitjin  urt'u  published  by 
the  Bui-fuu  nf  Labor  Sliit.il  ics.  Department 
of  Labor,  and  raie-i  of  eoniitensaiion  lor 
Federal  and  Dlslrkt  of  Columbia  cmployee.s 
having  Lunipanibip  dinles  niui  re^ponslbltl- 
tips. 

(b)  In  order  to  londuci  the  annual  study 
.-pptlhed  In  subsection  (a),  tlie  Commia- 
*^u'ner.  or  the  Mayor,  as  the  case  may  be.  aliall 
fs'ubllsh  a  city  personnel  salary  and  benefits 
>Midy  commltiee  who>e  &ule  lunction  shall 
lie  to  cuiidnrt  such  annual  study.  The  size 
"M  the  committee  shall  be  determined  by  the 
('ommlss loner,  or  tlie  Mayor,  as  the  case  nia> 
'le.  who  shall  app!.liit  the  nmiiageintuti  mem- 
i'er.s  of  the  committee.  EncU  labor  orguut^a- 
lum  or  otlier  ussoriatiiui  t»r  (;rnup  which  has 
tWi'ii  selettt.-d  to  represntt   thi*  oiflcers  and 


members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and 
»  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Districi  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  select  representatives  of  their 
respective  labor  organizations  or  other  as- 
sociation or  group  to  be  members  of  the 
labor-management  committe?. 

(c)  On  or  before  June  30  of  each  year,  the 
results  6f  the  annual  study  shall  be  maaa 
public  and  shall  be  available  to  the  parties 
involved  in  negotiation.^  between  the  District 
or  Columbia  and  repreEeiitatlves  of  the  ofR- 
rors  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
irrce  pnd  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
labor  relations  program.  Thi^  results  of  such 
autiual  study  shall  also  form  the  basis  fnr 
consideration  of  adjustments  In  pay  levels 
lor  officers  of  the  MetropoiUan  Police  force 
and  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  ol 
Crlumbla  whose  compensation  Is  adjusted 
in  a  manner  which  is  nutside  the  scope  oi 
the  negotiations  referred  to  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  112.  {&)  After  Januarv  2.  1973.  the 
TMayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shflll  make 
recommendations  to  the  Council  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  respect  to  changes  In 
compensation  of  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such 
recommendations  shall  be  formulated  during 
the  process  of  collective  bar^iithiing  ijetween 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  repre=enta- 
tives  of  such  oSlcers  and  members,  feuch  rec- 
ommendations shall  be  made  tor  a  period 
that  the  parties  in  such  collective  bargaln- 
iiii;  Vizrfe  upon  and  may  include  recommen- 
dPi'ons  relating  to  other  related  matters  as 
agreed  tjpon.  The  first  such  recommendations 
shall  be  made  no  later  than  October  l.  1976, 
(b)  The  reconmieudations  submitted  by 
the  Mayor  under  this  section  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  labor-management  issue  for  tlie 
purposes  of  section  113. 

Sec.  113.  ia\  The  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  establish  a  labor* 
management  relations  beard  thereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "board")  tor 
the  District  of  CoUmibir*.  Amcng  other  duties 
which  may  be  assigned  to  the  tiT^ard  it  shall 
have  that  autiiorlty  specified  in  subsection 
lb)  *lth  respect  to  labor-mana  ;emeut  dis- 
putes arising  between  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  officers  ai.d  members  of  the 
Jlciropolitan  Police  force  and  Ihe  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Colun;bla.  The 
board  in  addition  shjll  have  the  member- 
ship, specific  authority,  rules  of  procedure. 
and  other  dudes  the  Commissioner  may  by 
regulation  provide,  .''o  long  as  the  number 
of  members  en  the  board  representing  the 
District  of  Ci'lumbia  and  the  labor  orga- 
nizations or  other  associations  or  groups  se- 
lected to  represen:  the  employees  nf  the  Dis- 
trict of  CoUimbia  is  equal.  An  addliional  per- 
son, who  shall  be  the  Chairman,  shall  be  se- 
lected by  the  Commts>ioiier  fiora  a  list  ac- 
ceptable to  a  !M.ijD;i:y  ol  the  other  members 
oi  the  boaul. 

(b)  With  re.-ii>e.t  to  hib^ir-managemen* 
K^ues  ttrisliii:  between  officrrs  and  niembers 
of  the  Metvopotitan  Police  lorce  and  the  Fire 
D^'partineni  t>f  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Dl::.tiict  ol  Cvilumbla.  the  board  shall— 
lit  determine  In  disputed  ca.ses  appro- 
priate brtrt;aiulng  units  and  related  Issues: 

(2t  resolve  appeals  c.->nccrnlug  the  methtwl 
t»f  determining  majority  status  and  over  the 
contluct  i.f  elet'iions.  and  to  certiiy  electi.»*iN 
hMri'.aitunri  reprt-seniaiives: 

(31  decide  whether  unfair  labor  practices 
have  been  engaged  in  and  in  such  rases  to 
l-.Mie  all  appropriate  remedial  order  blnd- 
Itit:  un  all  parties; 

(4»  restilve  negoiuiion  luipa.-'oes.  includ- 
ing impHhses  with  re8[>ect  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  ttie  Mayor  specified  lu  section 
112.  through  mediation,  lacttlndiiig.  or  final 
Olid  binding  arbitration: 

(S)   rtniiaiid  di.spiitea  it  it  •vUevt-s  further 


ne^oliimons  are  desirable  or  If  the  matter 
comes  under  another  Jurisdiction. 
Where  formal  negotiations  have  tieen  in  prog- 
ress for  at  least  sixty  days  and  impasses  have 
not  been  resolved  through  mediation  or  fact- 
finding, either  party  may  request  the  Beara 
to  order  binding  arbitration.  Within  ten  da\3 
after  such  request  is  filed,  the  Board  ■ih.-l:; 
order  last  best  of.sT.  total  packcge  arbitra- 
tion of  all  unresolved  issues  which  shn!l  te 
binding  upon  ihe  parties  to  the  negotl.-'tic;: 
In  such  arbitraticu  the  entire  final  offer  oi 
one  of  the  parties  with  respect  to  all  unre- 
solved issues  shall  be  selected  without  chance 
or  m.idificatlon.  unless  the  parties  shall  ot'n- 
erwlse  have  reached  agreement  prior  to  f.i? 
arbitration  aw.ird.  The  cost  of  arbitrarlon 
shall  be  shared  equally  by  the  partles. 

P.\RT       3 — POUCEMCN       AND       FiSCMEN'S       Rr» 
TIEEMENT    ^ND    DiSABIUTY    ACT 

Src.  121.  (ai  Subsection  <ai  of  the  PcUce- 
men  and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disabtl- 
Ity  Act  iD.C.  Code.  sec.  4-521)  la  amended 
by  adding  after  paragraph  ('.6)  the  follcj.- 
Ing  new  paragraph: 

*il7(  The  term  'averare  pay'  means  the 
highest  annual  rate  resumng  from  avera^iiiz 
the  members  rates  of  basic  salary  In  eCec*. 
over  any  twelve  consecutive  months  of  police 
or  fire  service,  with  each  rate  weighed"  by 
the  time  it  was  m  effect,  except  that  if  the 
member  retires  under  subsection  igi  and 
if  on  the  date  of  his  retirement  under  the 
5ub.<*c:t--;n  he  has  not  completed  tv.-el'e 
consecutive  months  of  police  or  fire  senire. 
sucli  term  meuus  his  basic  salary  at  the  t.me 
of  his  retirement." 

(bill)  Subseirticns  tf).  i^i.  B!id  iht  o* 
that  Ac:  (DC.  Code.  sees.  4-562 — t-St^Si  pr* 
each  lin-.ended  by  striking  out  "his  boalc 
salary  at  the  time  of  retirement "  each  place 
it  oc-'uis  and  inserting  in  I'eu  thereof  "hi* 
a\-erai,e  pay". 

(21  Subsections  igtt2)  and  (htUi  of  thai 
Act  are  each  amended  by  atriklng  out  "UU 
basic  salary  at  the  time  of  his  rettremen: 
and   Hisert:::g   in  lieu   thereof     his  aviffu^e 
pay". 

(3i  Subsection  (ht.3)  of  that  Art  L* 
Amended  by  strl'diug  out  "the  ba»lc  satarv  if 
such  member  at  the  time  of  reUrement "  jv-d 
inserting  in  htu  thereof  "ihe  average  pay  ci 
such  member  '. 

(4)  Subsection  (kM3»  of  that  Act  .DC 
Cjdc.  sec.  4-531)  Is  amended- by  di  strUtina 
ou:  '  ".'Sic  f^il.iry"  and  iiisertrng  m  l*- 
thereof  'averMie  pay",  and  U)  strflUu^  on: 
".  subclass  ta)."'  and  insetting  m  lieu  ifterf- 
of  "of  salary", 

(5i  Subsection  (kii3i  cf  that  Act  DC 
Code.  s*c.  4-531 1  Is  amended  i>y  siriktu^  oiis 
•basic  salary"  each  place  it  o.'cur*  and  ::i- 
ivrimj;'  lu  lieu  thereof  "average  pay". 

( c  I  Sttb.-eci U)n  1^1  of  that  Al :  i  D.C. 
Code.  sec.  4-o27i  i?  amended  bv  adding  a* 
ilie  cid  thereof  the  following  uc'w  paragraph: 

■■i3i  A  member  shall  be  retired  under  thi« 
siibseciioa  t^nly  upon  the  recommenda'.ion 
of  til*  Bc<ard  of  Police  atid  Fire  Sitrceon*  «rcl 
the  concurrence  Thereht  by  t'.ie  'Ci?mnu»- 
aloner.  ex^-ept  tha;  m  any  ca^e  m  which  a 
member  sevks  his  own  retirement  under  th^r 
stibsei'tiou.  he  shall,  m  the  a^^seuce  ot  suca 
recommendation,  provide  the  ni.ve»»iir\  ei- 
deiice  to  form  the  bn5t.5  lor  the  approval  ji 
such  rvtirement  by   ihe  Commlsa:t?ner  " 

(di  When  an  oihcer  or  member  ha*  been 
reined  for  a  period  oi  ies.s  than  twelre- 
month.**  and  a:nuittic-^  are  k;enera:iy  increased 
at'cordtng  to  the  provisions  of  the  Police- 
men and  Firemen's  Retiremert;  and  Disabil- 
ity Act  iD.C  Code  sees.  4-i;»l— 4-535 1 .  ihe 
percentage  Iticrease  m  *uch  officer  or  mem. 
ber's  aiinul'.y  shu'.l  be  ine  r.iie  of  oucviat 
iiuieu*e  .ipp!:o.>ble  to  the  anniniy  of  ^'.:c\i 
oJicer  IT  memf^r  multiplied  by  the  percen*- 
a,<tf  ili.i:  the  r.umber  of  days  he  has  l>ifi'M 
retired  is  Of  three  hundred  and  stxty-flve 

tftt*.  122.  (rtt  In  order  to  carry  out  hts  *e- 
ij>o:i:>ibimJes  under  the  PoU.eme't  ar.d  Fre- 
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meus  Betiremeni  and  Disfibil::-.-  Ace  <  D  C. 
;jdc  sp'.s,  4-521  et  seq  t  with  re^pec.  to  re- 
•Ttment  end  disabiilty  determinations,  and 
rc:at*-d  funciicns.  the  Commissioner  of  the 
'.i«u:ct  ol  Columbia  shaU  eetiibliv-i  a  Po- 
.  ?t  a.jd  Firemen's  Re-ireme.-it  and  Relief 
r :  .:  1  i;  erclnaf:er  lu  this  sec'.ioa  referred 
ihe      Board    i.    The    Jioard    shaH    be 

■  ei  of— 

■  member-;  and  alternates  appointed 
:   ^  ..    i-ncnt    persoiis  who  are  employees  of 

r.-*ric»  of  CoUimbia.  one  member  and 
r  •♦^T'le  ea-h  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
lo  ■.  Pi^-.j.nnel  Office.  Corporation  Coun-e!. 
r*  /A.inrteLt  of  Huajan  Resources.  MetropoU- 
"»-j  Pn::oe  Fo.-:e  and  the  Fire  De:>a::menr  of 
l"^*^  District  of  Co!'iir.bia;  and 

'2  i-xo  Tntm^rs,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
f  plj^sician.  appointed  from  amon^  persons 
■Ar.u  are  r.o:  officers  or  employees  of  -'i.e  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  member,  and  alternate,  appointed  to  the 
Board  from  among  employees  of  the  Depart- 
me!it    of    H-imriV,    R«-soi;rres    ?ha:i    »:o'^h    be 


Julif  :9,  19  a 


V»r)i  Ct»;  ard  f'bup 


tla^sIA 

tla'sie.  . 

CU4i2A 

ClissZB       . 
Ctass  3    . 

CI4SS4      .. 

Gfa«t  D,  d^lw'i 


CI, 


&ii.<i|i  8.  mi  M'l  4ett:t  _ 
Lead  IV  pi(r.'ir.J 
l«^  Mf  tnicip4l 

IfeiCl  I  p«ir«p^( 
U»«L.  C,  maitet'L  J^^itg  t 

U«el  IVfcrmciijJ 

level  III  pfiTKij)*!..^  , 
lc««l  II  Dfii.cipal  ..^._ 
l».tl  I  Ijt.r-  [,«l 
C-v.t  D.  oat^Of  -  o--B'-fe 
l?.eilVtfi(.u:>l 

lett4  II  t.-tn'.Lt'dl 
Lvuvi  I  t'ocip^ 

t  .<- '  7 . 

Or^'*t  B  ma^ff-r'--  dtpw 
(.(Out'  C.  nrsMEt-  itfrt-  - 
C<c-«i|i  D.  ftociot': 
Mk»  8: 

Gr^Lt  e      fc't 

G'Cfi,  L    twi&»! 

Ctwj  0,  *x"Ji'"- 

Ci^ilO: 

tdCup  6  mai^tr'i  itcMM 
Ci(,u;i  C.  nu^ict'^  dcB":«  ^ 
Gi^ut  0.  t!ut''*r'=.... 

fVill 

G'iHip  C.  H'^'-tti  dt|i«t 
GiQuii  b,  CuKi'ii... 
CU-'  12 

t/oup  C.  ■wwei'i  Oeiftit  -t . 

G«i>ML  C,  owitfi^ 

t,...  !3 

Gi&'ip  6  Matty's  4c£iM  .. 
G'w.1  C  mas;*(  i  dt^'M  t; 

I  -.-•  U 

f.HMii  C  n>«^itr's  de^'ct  -<  : 
'ttiitii  0.  4w.lut  f  _ 


Gr-jvi   t.  tiiiit.'i  -itput  -  3C' 


i..ed;cal   officers.  Ail  appciutmen-s  si;a!I   be 
made  by  the  Commissioner. 

ibj  Tiie  members  appointed  under  sub- 
section ta>i2i  ehall  be  appoinud  for  two 
veers,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation fcr  each  d*y  ihey  are  aciually  en- 
jn-ed  in  tarrying  out  duties  vested  in  the 
Board  la  the  same  nianner  as  persons  era- 
ployed  Intermittently  under  section  3109  of 
ttUe  5  of  the  Ui-ited  States  Code.  Such  mem- 
bers shall  be  appoiuted  wi:hin  nine-.v  davs 
^.::er  the  da,e  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(CI  The  Commissioner  shall  establish  rules 
ror  ine  B^ard  to  assure  that,  the  Board  func- 
tions fairiy  anti  equi-ably.  The  Comml.'i.'.ioiier 
^hall  proviue  the  start"  Jie^t  ^arv  Ijr  ;lic 
Board. 

Id)  T:;e  members  of  the  Board  appuinted 
uKder  subsecUun  laj  i2|  shall  be  appointed 
i*i.hlu  ninety  d:iys  alter  the  dale  of  ena.t- 
nieiit  of  this  rltie. 

S.^.  123.  Subsection  imt  (2/  c;  tlie  PoHce- 
;i'en  iind  Firemen"';  Retirement  and  Disa- 
hihty  Ac:  .DC.  Code.  sec.  4-533(2,  i  is 
amei.df  a  by  ii.ser;i:.^  at  the  e:id  Thereof    The 
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Commisf-ioner  shall  not  require  the  medic^i 
examination  of  such  meniber  arier  he  reaches 
liie  age  of  50.". 

Sec.  124.  ia>  The  amendments  mnde  hy 
-subsections  la).  (b).  ajid  td)  of  section  121 
shall  apply  niih  respect  to  anv  aniiuiiv 
v.hi'^h  begins  on  or  after  July  i,  1975. 

lb)   The  amendment  made  by  subsecrion 
tci    of  section  121  shall  take  effect  on  the 
l:rst  day  of  the  first  pay  period   beginnina^ 
more    than    thirty    days    after    the    da;e    oT 
'-•uri?;meut  of  this  title. 

(ci  Section  122  shall  take  cflei.t  on  f.ie 
dhte  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

TITLE  II— TEACHERS'  COMPENSATION 

Brc.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Te^xhers'  Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1974" 

Src.  202.  The  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers'  Salar>-  Act  of  1955  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31- 
1501  et  seq.i  is  amended  as  follows; 

111  Effective  on  October  1.  1974.  the  salary 
schedule  contained  in  section  1  of  that  Act 
I  D.C.  Code,  sec  31-150)  1  Is  amended  to  rend 
as  follow  s: 


Lon- 

Seoity 
stepy 


V5.500 

«.om 

38,000...  .  

3E.0W  -  . 

»f^  ^  ?^?  '^  i22  'H?*^  '^  ^  m  640"i?i,"296  Wi."940  J32,  596" 
2*050    2.,  620    25.190    25,760    26. 33J    26.900    27.^70    28,  OW    23>.20 

22  750    2r!y;    n  830    2*370    24  910    ?:  4f0    2^990    26  530    27  070 
23.235    23  775    ?J  315    2«,  855    2s  3<'5    20  935    2^175    27  i;l5    27555 
'       "  i«    25  3i5    25  875    2C  415    2fc,955    27.495    28,035. 


2JVI5  2.  ; 

71  7W  i2,255  22  770  21,285  23. 811O  24,315  2^830 

i?^  ^2  2,5  25,770  23  285  23  fiOO  24  375  24  830 

21,100  ?l,tl5  22  130  ?2  6*5  23  160  23  fi75  24  190 

20  J«  20^80  21,495  22  010  22.525  23  0411  23  555 

19.830  20  345  2(',8,0  21375  21, 8V]  22.<u5  22  920 

/^  KO  22  f,75  23  1«  23.705  24  220  21  7i5  2'j  250 

22.160  22  675  23.190  23,705  2J  22il  24  7(5  J'-  250 

21. 520  22  OV:  2i  550  23  OfS  23  5«0  24, 095  24  610 

/088S  21400  21.915  22  la-J  22.945  23  4f^  23  975 

20.?yj  20  7^5  21.280  21,795  22,310  22,  B?^  23  340 

22.575  23  090  23  fct5  24  120  24,f.35  25.  I5C  25  665 

W.575  23,C9fJ  23  605  21120  24  ':35  25  150  25  €fj5 

2!  «5  22  <50  ?2  0t5  23,480  23  995  21,510  25  025 

/I.3M)  ?1,B15  22  13U  22.815  2i  M  2^875  ^4  390 

20,6C5  ilirj  il  t/n  22,  ?'U  22,725  :-J  2:0  23^  755 

20  ^1')  7"  !75  20  950  2>  425  21  9fiO  72  375  2?  850    ?3  3:j    7^  8m 

20  48'.  2'J  %«  21  4(5  21  910  2?  385  22  8.0  23  335    23  81J    ?•  285 

20,'A5  2I.4JU  21,915  22  3*»  22.1*65  23,340  23,815    24,290,    24,765. 

U  r;5  16  455  H  '!5  19.775  2r:i<:  20  f.95  ?1  155    2'  615    ??  fi?-: 

IBM-J  19^4')  i',m  2(1  720  21   iO'i  ?!  MO  2?.  100    22  5*0    23  020 

19  >'4)  15  8,0  20  280  2U  7*0  z;  2'=0  2l,f,tO  22,120    22,580    2)040 

IJ  W.  18  4:-U  13  8.X)  19,3ia  19  7f' J  20^15  10  660    21   110    21500 

8  445  lfcft'.5  19  315  19  7*.  20  215  2"  W  ?i,145    21,59:.    22  015 

15  32'.  19  J,  5  I9(f;'5  20  2?i  2'i  >25  21,175  21,125    22, 1-75    2?  VS 


25  345  25  860 

25  345  25,860  . 

24,705  25,220 

24.07IJ  21,t85 

23  435  23,950 

25,  765  26. 280  . 

25,7o5  2b.  280  . 

25  125  25,640  . 

24.490  2^,005 

23,855  24,370  . 

26, 180  26  695 

26. 18Q  26  695 

25,540  26.055 

21  SC5  25  420 

21,270  24.785 


17,31i5    17  821*    18  255    18  1.90    19  175    19' 
17  8?ij     1?  31/.     1»  -r.l\     19,175     19  6!0    iO  C 

a  r-u    l>  ii-4     i^  ii'ii    19  ',55    2u  '■f*fi    20  5 


19  995    20  430    20,865 

20  480     20  915     21   3jO 
211,960    21,395    21.8^0 


lt.«]5 

1I,2!4 
IE  iVi 

17  6£S 

18  l:o 
18  f,20 

K  240 

It.  ;2u 

1?,  205 

le  645 
if. 11') 

i;.tjo 

M  rjso 

18  015 

14  VH) 

IV«ft 

li.nt 

1^  40'i 

It  3;u 

15  800 
11.  S'S 

lt>,  855 

11  41', 

12  3« 
li!.  K^ 

11  S!0 

12  nu 

11,  370 
Vli'.il 

12  475 
IS.  S«5 
13,875 
1!.;55 

lO.tli 
11  100 
II  Wi 

lu  W:'. 
10,  ill 

11  m 

12  0/0 

10  4'i) 

10  !fO0 

11  '.85 

12  070 
U  555 

18  075  IE  495  IB ')|5  19. 3J5  H  755  20  175 

18  5to  18  %0  19.  ;Oil  19. 820  20. 240  20  000 

19.(;'0  19  4trj  J<,  880  20. 3'JO  20.720  21,140 

17.455  17,800  18,215  18,670  19  075  19  480 

17, 915  18,340  18,745  19,  150  19  555  19  9(4) 

18.  ia  IS,  825  19. 2 10  19  035  20.  040  20.  445 

16  375  10  800  17,345  17  8iO  18,115  18  800 

lt,8fAl  17.345  17.8)0  18.315  \X  »u  19  285 

17.340  17,825  18  310  18  795  19  280  19  705 


12  9m  13  435  11  940 

13.890  14  195  14.900 

14  180  14,885  15.390 

11,800  15155  15  870 

10  810  II  195  11  580 

11  290  II  t.75  12  M/1 

12  070  12  555  13  040 
I?  555  13  040  13  525 
13.040  13.525  I'  010 


14,445  14  950  15,  455  J15. 900  JI6,  465  116,970  J17  475 

15,405  15  910  10  415  ll>,920  17.425  17.930  18415 

15,895  It.  40O  lb.905  17.410  17  915  18.420  18.921 

IC  375  10.880  17.181  17.890  18.391  18.900  19,405  

12.0<,5  12  550  11035  11520  14.005  U  490  14  975  llt.IlO 

12  550  13  015  13,52(1  14  005  14,490  14,975  15.460  17  095 

11.640  14,240  14  845  15.445  10.045  16.645  17.245  18  821 

14.125  14,  (»  15  330  15  9J0  16.530  17,130  17,730  19.320 

14.015  15.215  15.815  16.415  17.015  17.615  U  215  19.950 


JvUj  29,  19 n 
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2.5.537 


Si'.aV;  t\m  and  ^roup 


Clai5lB  . 
Cass  2A  . 
Chs'!2S 

Cl7"^i3 

Clj'^:  4 

Cl?'s5: 
Group  B 
TtOttp  C 
tl'Obp  0 

Level 
Level 

Level 
Level 
Level 
Le.el 
f  roup  D 
Level 
level 
Level 
Level 

Group  B 
G'oup  C- 
Croup  0 

CI. 5=  8: 
Group  B 
&(oup  C  - 
Gtuup  D 

i-'ss9: 
Gioup  B 
Gfoi'p  C  ■ 
G'nup  0 

Group  B 
Group  C 
G.'oup  0 


MA 

MA  f  30  . 

Coders 

MA 

IV  PFinci|,il 
IM  Principal 
It  Fritici|.al . 
I  -  Princi()3l  - 
MA-,-30 
IV-PfJnrip^l 
Ill-Princical 
II-  Principal 

I  — Piincipdi. 
Dor  tors 
IV     Principal 
III     Prinrjpal. 

II  Prirtnpal., 
I     Prinjiipal 

MA 

MA-r30 
Doctois  . 

MA 

IVIA+30 

Doctors. 


Croup  B- 
GroupC- 
G'oupD- 

:,■  12: 
Group  8- 
Group  C- 
Grouji  D- 

.  '  13: 
Group  B- 
G'oupC- 
Gioup  D- 


MA+30  . 
Doclors.. 


MAi-30- 
Doclors.. 


MA+30-- 
DocEors.. 


Salaiy  cl»ss  and  irnup 


?-.  11: 

(.roup  A     B  A  „.    . 

Group  B-  M.A 

Group  C     M  A   plu',  30 

Group  D— Doclori 
-i"  15: 

Group  A     B  A 

GiDup  A  I     B.A  plu^  I 

Group  B-  M  A 

Group  C-  MA  plus  30 

Group  0     Drclms. 


Service  siep — 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

-     ^ 

7 

, 

,, 

-  -^— 



— 

S«6.«W  - 

41.200. 

39.140 

37. 080 

28  210 

524  rao" 

S2J.S5C 

130  220 

330.490 

131,  56.1' 

£32  230 

S33'96>'' 

521  ?i. 

2:  770 

25  355 

25  8W 

26  525 

27  no 

27  655 

29  283 

2«K5 

3  !«) 

23.  435 

73.990 

U  U5 

<~  1« 

25  6=5 

26  210 

25  7K 

-22  3^0 

yr  ,j-' 

^3.915 

24, 19(« 

25.045 

25  m> 

26  155 

26,  7:o 

27  265 

27*820 

29,  S«. 

2 '.  420 

21,975 

2S.S3C 

26  Oi5 

;6fJo 

27  m 

27,  7V: 

38  SL*; 

22  390 

22. 920 

23  450 

21  980 

24  510 

25  040 

25.570 

26.  ino 

-»fl1 

;5,  V  1 

K  5Vj 

22.520 

23. 450 

24  9r 

25  ;I0 

25,040 

25  570 

26  100 

21.  '30 

22.260 

22.790 

21,320 

21.fif' 

24  33.J 

24. 910 

25  441 

21  07j 

21.605 

22.  115 

■U  6(5 

23  195 

2i  725 

24  J'l 

24-15 
'4  130 

2^'  420 

20.s;o 

21. 41,0 

22,  Oil. 

22  540 

23  07C 

23  6:» 

. )-  iv 

22.890 

23.420 

23,950 

24  J. 

25  Oil 

24  540 

26,07r 

26«ro 

26.6.70 
25  940 
?5  255 

22.69S 
22  230 

23,  420 

22.  760 

23.950 
23  2» 

24,480 
23,  8c,> 

25.  (,lu 
24.350 

25  510 
24,650 

:5.  (j.'o 

25  410 

;«.  r.. 

23.  31. 

24.  «* 
2:  Vlj 
:T5H 

■r3  if'. 

25  65J 

21.  575 

22.105 

22.  63-. 

23  16, 

23  895 

24  225 

24  755 

20  720 

21  250 

21  78-, 

22.  310 

22  640 

23  370 

23  900 

24  430 

73  ;75 

23.  £05 

24.  433 

24. 515 

25  '9: 

24  125 

26  555 

27  CS5 

^3  :75 
22.715 
22  (nO 

23  £05 
73  245 
22,590 

24.  4:5 
23  77j 
2J.  120 

24,953 
2!  JOS 
22  65.1 

2)  495 
24  135 

24  IW 

26,023 

25.  j-rs 

24  710 

23  555 
25  895 

25  240 

27.085 
21425 

21  405 

21  335 

22,465 

2:..SS5 

'•  i2: 

24  «S 

24  595 

25.115 

20  €00 
21,100 
21,585 

21.090 
21.590 
22.073 

21.5*! 
22,08r> 
n,  563 

22  076 
ZZ  570 
25  0!i 

22.™ 
23  060 
23  54J 

23  050 

23  530 

24  033 

23  650 
24.040 
2!  523 

24  030 
24  530 
2i  ,13 

24  iy\ 

25  C2'i 

25  aa 

19  130 

19  f30 

20  115 

19.SC5 
■0, 105 
20.590 

20  000 

20  580 

21  0«5 

2C,  555 
21  055 
21  54" 

2I.S30 
21  530 
2!  015 

2!  5C! 
22  025 
22  4SC 

21  990 

22  fflO 
22  Sfo 

22  45) 

22  955 
23*40 

-  2'.  930 
23  430 
2>913 

13  5'.'0 

18  98! 

19  .TO 

19,«5S 

20  440 

20,925 

21  410 

ZV9* 

»•>  ^■'i 

19.  'Ate 

19.  4R5 

19  030 

2",  395 

;o  B,;9 

21  325 

ZL79I> 

22  25; 
22  740 

23  021 

19  485 

19  950 

20  415 

20  sa; 

21,  345 

21  810 

22,275 

17,505 
18  405 
18  830 

18  355 
18.655 

19  340 

H-805 
19  305 

19,  7» 

19  255 

19  755 

20  J.0 

19  705 

-0,  ?« 

20  155 
20  655 
:;,14fl 

20  605 

21  105 
21  590 

21  055 
21  555 

;2  0»j 

ii  io; 

22  00. 
12  IW 

17.320 

17.  75S 

18.190 

18, 625 

19  mt! 

19  445 

19  930 

20  3l>5 
20  865 

2L  ,'IS 

17. 820 

18. 255 

!S.69U 

19. 12-. 

19.560 

19  995 

20  430 

18.305 

18.740 

19. 175 

19  61.. 

20  i:i5 

20,  IS-! 

20i9I5 

21:350 

16  7;5 
17,225 

17.140 
17.640 

17.555 

laoji 

17.  977 
IS  470 

18  ?«5 

18,800 

i:-  -M 

19  215 
19  715 

19  tit 
20.130 

20  615 

?;  ••45 

2"  «. 

i:  '10 

18. 125 

13  510 

1195! 

19,  370 

19.785 

20  2W 

H  3-0 

15  870 

16  370 

'6  870 

V  I'O 

17  971' 

II.  370 

18.  ro 

19  570 

15  9'^ 

16. 370 

16. 870 

17  370 

17  8-0 

is  3-0 

18.8-0 

19  370 

16.355 

16  S55 

17.  355 

17  655 

15  355 

1!  855 

19  355 

19  855 

20  r-s 

Se, 

..esl^i 

7 

8 

~ 

lf^«mu, 

.3 

i:«ii» 

ill  750 
12  745 
1 1.  245 
11.730 

0.  910 

10  435 
Ul  935 
11,435 

11  5'5 


512  270 
13  265 
13  765 
14. 250 

10  315 
10  810 
11.435 
11.915 
12  435 


£12  7?o  ■nun  $13,830  s;;  I'O  ii4  sni  n5  39u 

13  735  14,  ..>5  I4S25-  15,345  :5.«63  iJS 
11.2S5  14.505  15  i."-  15S45  If  »5  SS 

14  7-10  IS  750  15  810  lb  jjn  16,850  17.370 


515  910  SI5  430  JH  9W  ir  170  51' 990 

16  905  17<:5  17*15  18.455  8.M5 
;«  17S2S  1S.445  13.965  iSi 

17  BO  18.119  !S,9S1  19  450  19  9» 


10,  7;j 

11.  .'25 

11  915 

12  415 
li  935 


11  1^5 
Il.t.o 
1?  4!i 

12  915 

13  435 


11  r-M 
12.015 
12. 935 
13  435 
13  931 


11  915 

12  410 

13.  J.15 

13  935 

14.  4.15 


12  415 
12  9U 
15  1'55 

14  555 

15  055 


12  915 

13.410 
11.675 
15  175 
15  671 


13.  415 
1.4.  910 

I:  7»j. 

15  795 
16.291 


13  915 
11  410 
13-  915 
l«  415 
If  915 


li  115 
14. 910 
b.  533 
"  035 
1  '■  533 


1'  915 
15.  410 
17. 155 
1'655 
H  15S 


15  41* 

15  910 
1'  775 
!!'-r5 
19 '75 


516  51 3 
17  iXK 
19. 3>. 

»5'0 


(3)  Effective  on  Oi'lobei  1.  ISiTl.  the  .sL-lied- 
lUe  of  pny  r.iLfs  in  ;,ertloii  l:i(al  of  that 
-Acr  (D.C.  Code,  .si-c  ;U  !.541>n4il  i,i  amentted 
lo  read  ps  X(jllo\vn; 

SUMWEO    SCHI.Ol     TUIHICS    A;4n    At'lfll    flilKMIO'J 
.SCH'iOlS  SALAfiv  SOIltDUi: 


i4)  Ent'i-iive  on  the  firs:  day  of  The  fii-pl 
pay  pti-iod  bei;lnriiiiy  on  or  afier  jHitiiary 
I.  1075.  ihiii  scliedule  of  pay  r.iU'j5  is  amend- 
ed lo  read  as  lollous: 


P«<  period 

Per  per 



ria^silir.t1iOii 

ile,.  1 

Stop  2 

St*-!.  3 

Crtv-XiHiWi 

SVr  1 

St?i'2 

S'ey3 

Suinniet  •sclioul  (iu>:ul,it3 

re^xhers,  elenu'iitaiv  ^iml  sr, 
oiiilaiy    ^cll^)ol-,    tounsHiir 
elfmerilaiy    atiil    seLUiiildiy 

SiiiiiiH?*  sch^Ure^uhi) 

Tfjiheis,   elei'iei'lai»   and  <e£- 

Ktutdiv     >vhoDls:     caunselor. 

schools;     ||,)Miiaii,    ekfiieit- 

tjiry  aiirl  seioiirtHiy  ^chuoh. 

school  sotMl  noiht^i .  %p«i>rh 

LhologisI 

(ft,tij,iiii,  s..nool  pj»v-hi>lO){ui 

SS.^^ 

$3.97 

SI  I  ^3 

9  HI 

11.12 

1:  54 

Pv«.liijtfic>i>iiil  wofkei_ .   

V^Ieijii,*    =«mmfr    s.hiwl   e«'iteJi: 
Teacheis 

IJ.lt 

n.47 

Utt 

le.ithM 

8.  ■'9 

9.97 

U  23 

*  'ulleeJtica.iOKSLhuuli 

A.lull  eiltikiMiOti  s^hA>t(- 

If  Either 

9.  J8 

10.61 

11.99 

lejcher.. 

9.ti7 

W.97 

I?  35 

A\%istMiir  pdiicHtdi 

IJ.  11 

14.90 

16.79 

AisKtant  piiiictt)4il 

ii:>i 

15.% 

17.29 

14.  -A 

11.19 

18.59 

U.*i 

IMtt 

19.14 

Sf,-  -JC.-J  Begivtiing  with  i!'e  cileucUr  v*.r 
197o.  •We  Distil. -:  of  CQlumbia  Biard  oi  Eot- 
car-on  shall,  bv  March  1  oi  euth  vear.  *ub- 
v.:ii  lo  the  XU\or  of  che  District  of  cVT':tt- 
b:a  :he — 

tai  per^.-enta^e  rate  ^-f  the  cwi  oi-U-u.^ 
chaiiK-  sinte  the  eflectivtr  date  or  t.^e  ia»l 
ii-.crea.*;.'  y;"  the  Lviujvii-vaiioa  .sched'-.le  lor 
ediK-a;io!'.d:  p^i-soutwl  in  the  DU.,nct  oi  Co- 
l.;mbtt:  and 

ibi  rw\MULS  o:  a  smdy  conip^utt^  ».oiai.v!>.- 
satlon  ft  teai-hers  in  the  DtetrU'.  ol  CVlum- 
bi3  Aith  <  1 1  teticfcers  lu  ciue&  of  comp«:ab:e 
&;■?«.  and  i-Ji  teachers  wuhai  jnrisdit:!on 
ol  ih^  Washmtfton  uietropelitu,;!  area. 
Th?  Mayor  .^lall  submit  ihe  nifyrmatitu! 
h'.ibaiKred  li*  him  bv  the  Board  under  :bis 
sect  ton  to  the  Couusei  of  the  Dj.*ttut  ai  c*o- 
lumbta  alon^  with  his  tecoinmendatioin-Aiih 
respevi  to  corwpensatiou  land  other  related 
matterHt  o(  educational  personnel  m  -he 
DistrlL't  or  CVUiinbia 

Sei    2tH   In  Older  -o  provide  :i»r  Mddttion.i: 
reveti-.U'  to  j-eet  add^tioaal  e.^fVMjKi-t**  -v- 
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f..ilt!r^  from  the  rompcHsatlon  increase 
adripied  for  educational  personnel  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltimbla.  the  District  ol  Columbia 
foiin^-I.  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
«•?  this  Act,  Is  authorized  to  change  the  rate 
"I  '.axes  imposed  under — 

■  1 1   the  District  of  Columbia  Income  and 
•  i.;l;chiseTax  Actof  J947; 

3i    the   District   of  Columbia  Sales  Tax 

^t  the  District  of  Columbia  Use  Tax  Act; 
<.  Hie  District  o!  Columbia  Cigarette  Tox 

'  51  Tiie  District  of  Columbia  Alrohnllc  Pre- 
^»-^..;cu  Control  Act; 

i6i  itie  Act  of  April  23.  1924  .relailne  to 
iiiotor  vehicles  fuel  tax  i ; 

i"i  title  V  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Rf  venue  Act  of  1937:  and 

i8t  any  other  Act  of  Congre..^  Lniposinc  a 
i«x  solely  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  205.  iai  Each  person  receiving  btkSlc 
compensation  under  cla.^s  15  of  the  .ularv 
schedule  in  section  1  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  195S  (DC 
Cc<Ie.  sec.  31-1501)  Shall  be  Issued  a  five-year 
icachUis  certificate.  Renewals  shall  be  de- 
pendent upon  application  and  sw  or  more 
hours  of  appropriate  credit  ea.-iicd  during  the 
preceding  five-year  period.  The  District  of 
CoUimbia  Board  of  Education  shall  establish 
appropriate  ri.-le.".  regulations,  and  require- 
ments to  carry  cut  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

'bl  For  the  purposes  of  this  section.  cl.-,.i3 
15.  group  B.  shall  include  persons  possessing 
a  master's  degree  of  tbirtv  appropriate 
>emester  hours  beyond  the  bachelor's  degne. 
ici  For  purpo!!e5  of  implementing  this  .sec- 
tion the  Board  shall  determine  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  course  ivork  obtained  in 
lieu  of  the  degrM. 

Sic.  20(1.  (a)  Section  2. a)  of  il.e  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  ISBS  iD.C 
Code.  sec.  31-1511  is)  I  is  amended  by  «riJi- 
Ing  out  "(D)  attendance  omcer.  or  lE.  child 
labor  inspector."  and  insertini;  or'  after 
"  tactics."  in  paragraph  (B). 

lb)  The  emplo.vees  in  the  categorj  repealed 
by  the  a.Tiendmeut  made  by  subsection  (al 
Miall  meet  the  general  retitiu-emcnls  of  such 
--ectlon2*al. 

(c)  The  amendment  maae  bv  siibseclioii 
'ai  shall  beenectlveon  and  alter  Iheda'e  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLF  III— TEACHERS'  REriRE.MENT 
ANNCITIES 

Slcr.  »l;l.  Section  5  cf  the  Act  entitled  An 
Act  for  the  retirement  of  public  .«!,ool  teach- 
ers lu  the  District  of  Columbia  ',  approved 
Ausuit  7.  194«  (DC.  Code.  sec.  31-725)  is 
!.mended  by  aad;t.g  ut  the  el.a  thereof  the 
l^Uowin^; 

"'te)il|  Koiw.tl]>th:;ding  any  other  provl- 
•loi.  of  this  Act.  otiier  than  tin.  subsection 
(he  monthly  rate  of  annuity  pavab.e  under 
this  section  tiu'Jl  not  be  less' than  the  small- 
est   primary    Insurance    amount,    including 
any   cost-ol-living    Increase    added    to    that 
tmouiit,  au'.horu-ed  to  be  paid  from  time  to 
time  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Sectiritv  Ac:. 
"i2i  Notwithstanding  anv  other  provision 
■  r  this  Act.  other  than  ihla  Futaectlon.  the 
monthly  rate  of  annuity  payable  under  this 
section  to  a  survivuig  child  shall  not  be  less 
nan  the  smallest  primary  iiistirance  amount 
rncluding  any  cost-of-living  Increase  added 
"3  that  amount,  authorized  to  be  paid  from 
!  line  to  time  under  title  IX  of  tf.e  Social  Secu- 
•  -y  Act,  or  tiiree  tunes  sucii  primary  insur- 
■iie  amount  divided  by  the  number  of  sur- 
Mrln;;    children    entitled    to    an     annuity 
'-  ilchever  ii  the  leuer. 
'  '3)  The    proHilOiis    of    ,ij;^    eulii«rHon 
mil  not  apply  to  an  annuitant  or  to  a  sur- 
tvor  «ho  15  or  becomes  entitled  to  receive 
'rom  the  Cnited  States,  or  the  District  of 
'    ..nUi.a,  »u  a.ihully  or  retired  pay  under 
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r.ny  other  civilian  or  niilitary  retirement  sy.s- 
tem.  beneflta  under  title  n  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  a  pension,  veterans'  compensa- 
tion, or  ony  other  periodic  payment  of  a 
similar  nature,  when  the  monthly  rate 
thereof  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  small- 
est primary  msurance  amount.  Includini;  any 
c35t-ot-living  increase  added  to  that  amount 
authorized  to  be  paid  from  time  to  Ume 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(41  An  annuity  payable  from  the  teach- 
fts  retirement  and  annuity  fund  to  a  former 
teacher,  tihich  Is  based  on  a  separation  oc- 
currhig  prior  lo  October  20.  I969.  is  In- 
creased by  5240. 

"(5)  In  lieu  of  iiny  increase  based  on  an 
increase  under  paragraph  (4i  ol  this  subsec- 
tion, an  atinuity  payable  from  the  teachers' 
rttlremeiit  and  .-.nuulty  fund  to  the  surviv- 
ing spoilt  of  n  teacher  or  annuitant,  whicli 
I.S  based  on  a  separation  occurring  prior  to 
October  20.  1969.  shall  be  Increased  by  f  132. 
"(6)  The  monthly  rate  of  an  annuity  re- 
sulting from  an  Increase  under  paragraph 
(41  or  (Si  shall  be  considered  as  the  monthly 
rate  of  annuity  payable  under  subsection  (a) 
tcr  purposes  of  cimputlng  the  mlnhnum  an- 
nuity under  subsection  (e).". 

Sec.  302.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment.  Annuity  hicteases 
under  this  title  shall  apply  to  annuities 
which  commence  before,  on,  or  alter  the  date 
»n  annuity  shall  be  paid  for  any  period  prior 
to  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
of  enactment  ol  this  title,  but  no  lucreane 
begins  on  or  after  the  ninetieth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  tlUe.  or  the 
date  on  which  the  annuity  commences 
■»  hlchever  is  later. 

'nTLE  IV— REAL  PROPEHTY  TAX 

r.Mii  i— Short  TrrtE  STavEMtNT  or  Pi-apo.er. 

AND  DuriNmoN's 

Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as   the 

District  of  Columbia  Reiii  Property  Ta.v  Re- 

iision  Act  of  1974". 

Srx:.  402.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congre.vs  to 
teiise  the  real  property  tan  In  the  District  of 
C  -.omblii    to   Bciiicve   the   following   oblec- 

t 1  .  »C ■  B  J 


■lull/  J9,  i9;.i 


(5|  Tiie  term  "regulation",  unless  spc- 
cihcally  identified  as  a  regulation  of  the  Com- 
missioner, means  a  regulation  of  the  Cou-.ictl 
enacted  under  section  408  of  the  Reorganlai- 
tlon  Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967,  and  after 
January  2,  1975,  such  term  means  an  act  of 
the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  en- 
acted under  section  412  (and  related  sec- 
tlonsi  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Gov- 
ernment  and  Governmental  Reorganlsiatloii 

(6)  The  term  "tax  year"  means — 
iA(  with  respect  to  a  real  properlv  tax 
rate  proposed  by  the  Mayor  or  established 
by  the  CouncU  after  January  1  but  befoi'e 
June  30  of  any  caiendur  year,  the  next  fol- 
lotving  fi.scal  year:  and 

iBi  with  respect  lo  a  real  property  ta\ 
rate  proposed  by  the  Mayor  or  established 
by  the  Council  after  June  30  m  any  calendar 
year,  the  fUcal  year  rtnring  which  the  rate 
was  proposed  or  established. 
P*aT  2— AuTHoarrr   sno  Paocrotiir  To  Es- 

TSSLISM    RtSL    ProPEXTV    TaX    RsTES 


ID  Equitable  sharlntt  of  the  nnancliil 
burden  ol  the  government  ol  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

121  Full  public  Information  regardinj  ns- 
Aessments  and  appeal  procedures. 

13)  Promotion  of  economic  activity,  diver- 
sity of  li,nd  use,  and  preservation  of  the 
character  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(4)  Assurance  that  shifts  in  the  tax  bur- 
den on  Individual  taxpayers  «m  not  be 
excessive. 

(5)  Comparability  of  tax  ellort  belMeen 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  .lurroundlng 
Jurisdictions  In  the  nietropolltan  urea  and 
t  (ties  of  comparable  size. 

Si.c.  403.  For  the  purpoBes  of  this  title- 

(1)  I'he  term  "real  property"  means  real 
e«tate  Identified  by  plat  on  the  records  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Surveyor  according 
to  lot  and  square  together  with  Improve- 
ment.! thereon. 

(2)  The  term  ■ConimL.sloner"  ineans  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
establitbed  undur  rieorgnnlaatlon  Plan  Num- 
bered 3  of  1967. 

13)  The  term  Council  "  means  the  Dlirl'  t 
of  Columbia  Council  esUbilMied  under  Te- 
ortanlitatlon  Plan  Numbered  3  ut  19(37. 

(4(  The  term  "esthnated  market  value" 
mean.!  100  per  centum  of  the  most  probable 
price  at  wliir.h  a  particular  piece  of  real 
property.  If  exposed  for  sale  in  the  open 
market  with  u  reQi>ouable  lime  for  the  seller 
10  find  a  purchaser.  woiUd  be  expected  to 
transfer  under  prevailing  market  conditions 
between  parties  who  have  knowledge  of  the 
uses  to  which  the  property  may  be  put  both 
leekhig  to  maxlmljte  their  gains  and  neither 
being  in  a  position  to  take  advHiiiage  uf  th- 
ftlgeii'ies  of  (lie  other. 


suBPiar  A— EUL  rnopiaTY  tax  bate 
Sec.  411.  Notwithstanding  the  proylsloiis 
of  the  Act  of  June  2.  1922  (D.C.  Code  sec 
47-501),  there  Is  hereby  levied  for  each  fls- 
cal  year  a  tax  on  the  real  property  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  a  rale  determined 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Un- 
less otherwise  provided  by  law.  all  revenues 
received  from  such  tax  shall  be  deposited 
from  time  to  time.  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  credit  of  the  District  01 
Columbia. 

Sic.  412.  The  Council,  after  public  hear- 
ing, shall  establl.sh  each  year,  within  thU'tv 
days  after  receipt  of  the  Commissioner's  rec- 
ommendation under  section  413,  a  rate  of 
taxation  which,  except  as  provided  m  sec- 
tion 431,  shall  bo  applied,  during  the  tav 
year,  to  the  ai>aessea  value  of  all  real  prop- 
erty subject  to  Uxatlon,  The  Council  niav 
by  resolution  extend  the  time  for  anv  year 
for  setting  such  rate  of  taxation,  except  that 
If  the  Council  does  make  such  an  extension 
It  must  establish  such  rale  for  that  lax 
year.  If  the  Council  falls  to  establuh  such 
a  rate  within  such  thirty  davs.  and  fails  to 
extend  the  time  for  establishing  .such  a  rate 
the  rate  calculated  by  the  Commlasloner 
pursuant  to  section  413.  shall  be  the  raio 
for  that  tax  year. 

S'"^'   ■•"     1    E.xcepl    a.s   provided   In 

pai-agruph  (2,.  by  Jtily  ]5  of  eaih  year.  f,e 
Conunlssloner  shall  calculate  and  submit  to 
I  he  Council  a  proposed  re.'U  property  tax 
rate  for  the  tax  year,  and  Inform  the  Coun- 
cil of  his  certification  of  the  assessment  roll 
pursuant  to  section  456(bI.  The  Commis- 
sioner may  extend  the  period  lor  ^ubmltll:n: 
"iich  recommendation. 

12)  With  respect  to  the  real  property  (ax 
rate  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  :|0  1970 
the  Commissioner  shall  submit  his  recom-' 
mendatlon  to  the  Council  within  20  dni  - 
.liter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title.    ' 

(b)  At  the  lime  tlic  Commls>,loni'r  sub- 
mits 10  the  Cuiuicil  the  propoced  real  prop- 
erty tax  rate  under  subsection  (al.  he  shall 
also  submit  the  following: 

1 1 )  The  total  aggregate  assessed  value  of 
taxable  real  property  for  the  .veer  preceding 
the  tax  year  by  major  class  or  type  of  prop- 

121  Tl-.e  totr.1  aggrcnate  asses.sed  value  of 
taxable  real  property  for  the  tax  year  for 
which  the  property  tax  rale  recommenda- 
tion Is  being  made,  by  major  class  or  ttpe 
of  property,  indicating  separated  for  each 
class  or  t.vpe  the  estimated  value  attributable 
to  new  constntctiuii. 

13)  The  real  propcily  tax  rate  Iroliiided 
lo  tiie  nearest  penny)  calculated  to  yield  lu 
the  tax  year  the  some  amount  of  revenue 
(exclusive  of  the  revenue  attributable  to  neir 
construclion)    as  wa-.  raised  by  that   lax  nt 
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the   rate    applicable   during    the    year   pre 
ceding  the  tax  year. 

(c)  The  real  property  tax  rate  submitted 
by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  subsecUon 
<a)  shall  become  the  real  property  tax  rate 
applicable  during  the  tax  year  for  which 
It  is  submitted  unless  the  Council  acts  to  set 
a  dillerent  such  rate  pursuant  to  section 
513. 

(d)  On  or  before  February  I  of  each  year 
ihe  Commissioner  shall  estimate  as  closely 
as  possible  the  rate  to  be  calculated  In  sub- 
section (a)  and  slwll  ao  Inform  the  council. 

(e)  -nie  real  property  tax  rate  applicable 
in  the  District  for  tiie  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30.  1975.  shall  be  calculated  according 
10  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  414.  At  the  time  the  Commissioner 
submits  to  the  CouncU  the  pioposed  real 
property  tax  rate  under  section  413.  he  shall 
also  submit  the  following; 

(1)  The  total  aggregate  assessed  value  of 
real  property  exempt  from  the  real  property 
tax  levied  In  the  District  for  the  cumnt 
fiscal  year  by  major  ctass  or  tvpe  of  exempt 
Btatua  and  the  tax  that  would  have  been 
paid  during  auch  fiscal  year  had  such  oron- 
erty  not  been  exempt. 

(2)  The  total  aggregate  as.sessed  value  ol 
real  property  exempt  from  the  real  property 
tax  levied  In  the  District  by  major  claa  or 
type  (>f  exempt  status  and  the  tax  that  would 
be  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  under  the  real 
property  tax  rate  proposed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner pursuant  to  section  413. 

Sxc.  415.  In  establishing  a  real  property 
tax  rate  the  Council  shall  make  a  comparison 
of  tax  rates  and  burdens  applicable  to  rcsl- 
25^°.  °"'*  honresidcntial  propertv  in  the 
District  With  those  such  rates  applicable  to 
•ut*  property  m  Jurisdictions  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  District.  The  comparison  shall  Include 
other  major  taxes  hi  addition  to  the  tax  on 
^J'Tr'^?'-  Without  in  any  way  Umltlng 
the  authortiy  of  the  Council.  It  Is  the  Inten- 
n(J^.°J  £f"Gres3  that  tax  burdens  In  the 
District  be  reasonably  compai-ablc  to  those 
S  iV'-"""™"'""''^  Jurisdictions  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area, 
.n^'^f'  *"'  '"'*  Commtasloner  shall,  by  June 
so  Of  each  year,  compile  and  publish"  Infor- 
mation regarding  the  relative  amount  of  tax 
Ih^J"  ..r"'°r  *""'  '"  "">  D'-'trtct  compared 
JillV  ^  '"  ""frouhding  Jurisdictions  In 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  and  trtth 

r„  t'".,'".^"'"  "'""■  'r"«  "ifonnatlon  shall 
Include  the  rate  of  the  properly  tax  leHed 
on  residential  and  nonresidential  propertv 

mel  „f%"i5'^'  "'  "'"'"'  '"'"■'  '"■"O  on  fam- 
ilies of  different  Income  leiels  and  on  biifl- 
nesaes. 

SUBPABT   B— ASSE.V-iME.NT  AND  ADIIINISTBaIION 

^"■."'•J'"  '^''°  »»'<'<«<1  value  of  all  real 
property  shall  be  listed  on  the  assessment 
roll  for  real  property  iMaUon  purposes  an- 
v^]^!/,""  provided  in  this  part.  The  assessed 
value  for  all  real  property  shaU  be  the  esti- 
mated market  value  of  such  property  as  of 
JanuaiT  1  of  the  year  preceding  the  tit  year 
as  determined  by  the  Commliloner^n^: 
lermlnlng  estltuated  market  value  tor  various 
Sla^.^t/f.  f"°f^^y  ">«  Commissioner 
^itL  S  ""°  "^O""'  any  factor  which 
might  have  a  bearhig  on  the  market  value 
il^L"f.,''"'?'r'^  Uicludhig,  but  not  lUn- 
ited  to,  sales  informauon  on  shnllar  types 

co.Se?a7,o'„  '■•  "'°''«»B<-'  or  other  BnaiiclS 
louslderatlons.  repioduction  cost  less  ac- 
crued depreciation  because  of  age.  condition 

?  anvr/r!""'  "'2^  "'■'"'^  >»"""^' 
).  ,-,  Ji'-  ''^'''B'  "hi  government-lmpusetl 
on  the  ^''-  '^^'"'"^  ""all  be  baseH^ 
"he  CommiT^  "'  '■."'"■'^"""  available  To 
"lew  "  '"°>  ""^'"<''  '«'<"al 

Ibl  All  real  properly  shall  be  u.,sessed  no 
Itss  frequently  than  once  every  two  years,  and 
»    soon  as  practicable  such  assessment  shall 
CXX 1010— Part  IS 
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be  made  annually.  The  CouncU  may  author- 
ize and  direct  assessments  to  be  made  an- 
nually for  some  or  all  cUsses  of  real  prop- 
erty, except  that  for  fiscal  vear  1978  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter".  aU  real  prop- 
erly .shaU  be  assessed  on  an  annual  basis. 

IC)  The  Council  may  adopt  regulations 
conccruhig  the  assessment  and  reas.sessmeut 
of  real  properly  and  matters  reiatuii;  thereto 
which  shall  be  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title  and  other  applicable  prcvliicua 
of  law. 

(d)  The  Council  may  adopt  rcgulAtlon<^  re- 
garding uiformatlon  to  be  uimished  the 
Commissioner  by  owners  of  real  propertv 
Such  regtUaiions  ShaU  provide,  under  penalty 
of  law.  thai  all  such  Information  with  respect 
to  hicome  derived  tixim  investment  en  in- 
come-producing real  properlv  shall  be 
handled  hi  the  same  confidential  manner  as 
Uicome  lax  returns  and  supporting  data 
required  to  be  submitted  to  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  under  laws  nn- 
pllcable  In  the  District. 

le)  The  Commissioner  shun  submit  to  the 
Cotmcil.  within  forty-five  davs  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  proposed  regula- 
t  Ions  to  be  adopted  by  the  Council  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c). 

(fl  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  regulations  of  the  Council,  the  Com- 
ml.'^sloner  shaU  promulgate  necessary  regtUa- 
tlons  and  administrative  orders.  If  the  Coun- 
cU shall  have  adopted  regulations  concern- 
ing assessment  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  the  Commissioner  shall 
promulgate  such  regiUations. 

Sec.  422.  la  1  The  Commissioner  shaU  assesx 
separately  all  real  propertv.  Identifying 
separately  the  value  of  land  and  Improve- 
ments thereon,  and  administer  and  collect 
the  real  property  tax  within  the  District 
The  Commlstrtoner  shall  also  uotlfv  owners  ol 
real  property  of  assessments  and  of  appeal 
procedures.  In  addition,  he  shall  mahiUlu 
adequate  records  releung  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  teal  property  tax  in  the  District, 
and  provide  appropriate  public  Information 
concerning  such  tax. 

(bl  The  Commissioner  shall  appoint  as- 
sessors competent  to  determine  values  of 
real  property  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  other  relevant  portions  of  this 
title.  Each  person  so  appointed  shall  take 
and  subscribe  an  oath  to  deligently.  faith- 
fully, and  impartially  assess  all  real  prop, 
erty  according  to  appUcable  law  and  regtUa- 
tions  and  otherwise  perform  the  duties  of 
office. 

( c )  Tlie  Comtnlssloner  shaU  assure  that  in- 
formation regarding  the  characteristics  of 
real  property,  sales  and  exchanges  of  all  such 
property.  buUdlng  permits,  land  use  plans, 
and  any  other  Information  peruneut  to  the 
assessment  process  shall  be  made  ataUabie 
lo  the  assessors  on  a  timely  basts. 

Six:.  423.  (a)  All  real  propertv.  except  as 
hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  assei^sed  in  the 
name  of  the  owner,  or  trustee  or  trustees  of 
the  owner  thereof.  All  undivided  real  prop- 
erty of  a  deceased  person  may  be  assessed  In 
the  name  of  such  deceased  person  untu  such 
undivided  real  property  Is  divided  accordujg 
to  law.  or  has  otherwise  passed  Into  the  pos- 
session of  some  other  person:  and  all  real 
property,  the  ownership  of  which  is  un- 
known, shall  be  a.>se«sed  as  owner  unknown, 
(bl  All  real  properly,  whether  taxable  or 
not.  shall  be  assessed  accortllng  lo  the  ad- 
dress and  the  number  of  the  squares  and 
lots  tiiereof.  or  part  of  loU.  and  upon  the 
number  of  the  square  or  superficial  feet  in 
each  square  or  lot  or  part  of  a  lot 

Stc.  424.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  on 
or  before  March  1  of  each  year,  compile  In 
tabular  form  and  place  In  a  book,  known  aa 
Ihe  preliminary  aaeeesment  roll,  the  name  of 
the  oM  iier   address,  lot  i,k|  square,  ■inomit 
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description,  and  value,  as  of  January  1  of 
that  year,  of  the  land  and  Improvements  of 
aU  real  property  whether  such  property  is 
taxable  or  exempt. 

lb)  The  prelhnliiary  assessuient  roll  to- 
gether With  aU  maps,  field  books,  sales  aasCK- 
meut  studies,  surveys,  and  plats,  shall  be 
open  to  public  Uispectlon  during  noi-mal 
business  hours.  In  adtlltlon.  any  notes  and 
memorandums  relaung  to  the  assessment  of 
his  real  property,  or  a  statement  clearly  to- 
dlcatlng  the  basis  upon  which  his  real  prop- 
erty  h..s  been  assessed,  shall  be  open  to  .u- 
spection  hy  the  taxpayer  or  bia  designated 
representative  ditring  normal  busioesi  hours 
ProvUlon  Hiall  be  made  to  furnish  copies  of 
aU  material  to  any  penson.  i:pon  request,  at 
Ihe  loweat  charge  which  covers  com  of  maC- 
ing  such  copies. 

IC)  The  Oommisbloner  sliail  uuderuke 
pubUsh,  and  otherwise  pubiicute  the  result- 
of  assesiunei.t-sales  ratio  studies  for  duter- 
ent  tt-pe«  of  real  property  tor  the  entire  Dis- 
trict and  for  different  types  of  real  propertv 
wlthta  each  of  the  districts  ullllwd  m  mak- 
ing assessments.  If.  for  a  glt»n  vear.  ade- 
quate sales  data  are  hvcking  for  "particular 
studies,  the  Commissioner  shall  ao  Indicaie 
Id)  The  Commissioner  shaU.  either  him- 
self or  In  a  newspaper  of  general  drculaoon 
pubUsh  a  Ustlng  of  the  assessed  value  of  each 
property  by  address,  lot.  and  square,  and  he 
shall  also  make  such  listing  avauable  at  the 
main  public  library  m  the  District  and  at 
such  ouier  points  as  he  may  determine  Such 
pubUcatlon  can  be  by  neighborhood  areas  so 
long  as  maps  showing  the  assessment  areas 
aie  geueraUy  available. 

Stc  425.  Beglmiing  as  soon  as  possible 
after  January  l,  but  no  later  than  March  4 
«L."'^''  l"^-  '^^  taxpayer  shall  be  noti- 
fied Ol  the  aaees.<ment  of  his  real  property 
lor  the  next  fiscal  year.  TUe  niHlce.  or^tate- 
nient  accompanying  uie  notice,  shall  In- 
clude— 

il)  the  address,  lot.  square,  and  type  ot 
l^nd  use  by  major  category  of  the  property; 
12)  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  and 
improvemenu  (shown  separately  and  m 
total)  ot  the  property  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  and  such  amounts  for  the  previous  fis- 
cal year: 

(3)  the  amount  and  percentage  of  chanjte 
lu    assei.wd   value   over   the  previous   fiscal 

(4)  an  indication  ot  the  reason  for  such 
uiT^S  .'"  •"""^"'t.  such  aa.  but  not 
limited  to.  improvements  to  the  propertv 
ionlng  change,  changhig  market  vaiiies- 

(5)  statement  cf  appeal  procedures  pti^u- 
aui  to  section  436(1):  f<"=" 

(81  the  citation  to  the  regtUatloiia  or  or- 
ders  under  which  the  property  was  uaeased 
(7)  the  location  ot  the  assessment  rou. 
studies,  and  notes  referred  to  In  lectioiu  424 
and  4a6igi  and  the  hours  durmg  which  the 
luformaLkjii  is  available; 

18)  the  avoiUbulty  of  a  listing  ot  the  as- 
sessed value  of  property  referred  to  m  section 
4.M(c);and 

<9)  an  explanailou  of  all  special  benenu 
luceauvcs,  Umlutlons.  or  ctedlu  which  re- 
late to  real  property  tiics  as  a  result  of  this 
or  any  other  Act. 

Srr.  420.  la)  There  Is  established  a  Board 
of  Kqualualion  and  Rev  lew  lor  the  District 
thereiualter  In  Uiis  iiile  referred  to  as  the 
Board  I  which  shall  be  composed  of  fifteen 
members,  a  nuijority  of  whom  shaU  be  resl- 
denu  of  the  District,  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mi.s5loner.  with  the  advice  and  consent  oi  the 
Council.  The  CouncU  may  authorize  a  Urger 
sue  If  the  caseload  ao  requires.  Members  oi 
the  Board  shall  be  persons  havuig  knowledge 
ol  the  valuaUon  ot  property,  real  estate  trans- 
actions, bullduig  costs,  accounting,  finance 
or  statistics.  The  Commissioner  shall  name 
one  member  as  Clialrmiui.  .None  ot  the  mem- 
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bers  may  be  omcers  of  the  Dit>irict  or  Colmn- 
bla  governmrnt.  Each  member  shall  serve  for 
a  term  ui  five  years,  except  of  the  members 
first  appointed  under  this  section,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  (lesleimte  equal  numberK  for 
terms  of  one.  two,  three.  lour,  and  five  years. 
The  terms  ol  the  memijers  first  appointed 
under  thU  section  shall  begin  on  Jnnunr>-  I. 
!m75.  Any  person  appointed  '.o  All  a  %-acancy 
^hoII  be  appointed  to  sene  lor  the  remain* 
Oer  of  the  term  during  which  the  vncaucy 
rro5»?.  Each  member  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rale  to  be  determti-ed  by  the  Coun- 
cil unless  otherwl&e  prolilbiled  by  law.  but 
not  to  exceed  one  two-thousandths  of  tbe 
annual  salary  of  the  highest  step  oi'  gr^ide  15 
of  the  General  Schedule  lu  section  5332  oi 
liile  5  of  the  United  Statet  Code  for  each 
hour  such  member  is  eugciged  in  tlte  actual 
performance  of  duties  veswd  In  the  Board. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  &ba!l  provide  such 
other  support  a-s  Is  needed  for  the  eiflclent 
operation  of  the  Board. 

ie>  The  Board  shall  cor.vene  as  business 
necessitates  from  the  first  Monday  In  Janu- 
ary until  the  Commissioner  shall  be  pre- 
sented with  the  real  property  assessment  roll 
for  the  fiscal  year  as  provided  m  subsection 
(gj.  The  Board  shall  also  convene  aa  busi- 
ness necessitates  for  a  period  of  thirty  days 
loUowlng  any  special  assessment  which  shall 
be  generally  applicable  to  a  class  of  real  prop- 
erty, and  B.s  bu3inea.i  or  the  Board  otherwise 
mokes  necessary. 

(d)  A  majority  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
Btitute  a  quorum  for  transacting  business, 
except  the  Board  may  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  three  member  panels  for  hearing 
and  deciding  individual  appeals.  The  Board 
shall  adopt  and  publish  necus-sary  rules,  and 
all  applicable  provisions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Administrative  Procedures  Act 
<D.C.  Code.  sees.  1-1501—1-15101  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  rules  and  procedure  of  the  Board. 

(et  On  or  before  April  15  of  each  year  any 
taxpayer  may  appeal  the  amount  of  his  as- 
sessment for  the  following  fiscal  year. 

(f)  Pursuant  to  applicable  provisions  oi 
law.  regulations  adopted  by  the  Council,  or 
orders  of  the  Commissioner,  the  Board  shall 
attempt  to  assure  that  all  real  property  Is 
assessed  at  the  estimated  market  value. 
Based  on  the  record  of  complaints  or  of 
other  Information  available  to  or  solicited 
by  the  Board,  the  Board  shall  raise  or  lower 
the  estimated  market  value  of  any  real 
property  which  It  flnd.i  to  be  more  than  5 
per  centum  Atx>ve  or  below  the  e^-ttmated 
market  value  contained  in  the  preliminary 
assessment  roll  prepared  by  tbe  Commis- 
sioner according  to  section  423  and  shall  re- 
vise the  assessment  roll  accordingly. 

(g)  On  or  before  June  1  the  Board  shall 
present  tbe  revised  assessment  roll  for  tbe 
forthcoming  fiscal  year  to  the  Commissioner. 
Th»  Commissioner  shall  make  such  further 
revisions  to  the  assessment  roll  as  are  re- 
quired under  other  applicable  provisions  of 
law,  and  shall  approve  such  assessment  roll 
not  later  than  June  30.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  taw,  the  approved  assessment 
roll  shall  constitute  the  basis  of  assessment 
for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  and  until 
another  assessment  roll  is  made  accordUig 
to  law. 

(h)  Neither  the  Board  nor  any  court  shall 
order  the  Increase  of  the  assessed  value  of 
any  parcel  of  real  property  above  Its  esti- 
mated market  value,  nor  the  decrease  of  the 
assessed  value  of  any  parcel  of  real  property 
below  Us  estimated  market  value  solely  on 
the  basis  of  average  ratio  studies  comparing 
^ales  '^nd  assessment?,  unless  such  studies  are 
the  primary  basis  for  the  a&sessment.  or  re- 
assessment ol  the  concerned  property. 

(i)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  assess- 
ment, equalization,  or  valuation  mode,  may, 
by  October  15  of  the  calendar  year  in  which 
nich  assessment,  equalization,  or  valuation 


1.S  made,  appt^a!  from  snch  as^tsament, 
equalisation,  or  valuation  in  tbe  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  provided  lit 
sections  3  and  14  or  title  IX  of  the  Act  of 
August  17.  1P37  (DC.  Code.  sees.  47-2404. 
47-24143  (.  If  such  person  shall  have  first 
nutde  his  complaint  to  the  Board  respectuig 
such  ft'^^eirsment  as  herein  provided,  except 
that  in  any  case  where  no  noilce  in  writing 
of  such  Increase  of  valuation  wa«  given  the 
taxpayer  prior  to  March  15  of  the  particular 
yr-AT.  no  such  complaint  jhr.ll  be  required  for 
oppeoL 

Sfc.  4i;7.  Eflcji  anset.'ior  of  the  Disrrlc.  and 
eich  ps«isTant  pstessor.  tn  the  dL^cbarge  of 
a' y  uf  hts  nutles.  or  the  Board,  may  admin- 
ister  all  necessary  oatl-.s  or  a.Tlrmatlons.  Tbe 
Cuuirr.usMoiier  or.  In  hi."!  absence.  Mj  desig- 
nafd  ligei  '.  :*nd  the  CI. airman  of  the  Board, 
shrll  ha^c  power  to  summon  the  ntfudance 
of  HHv  penmen  to  be  examined  under  oatli 
touching  such  matteis  and  things  a^  the 
Commi»*ioin'r  or  the  Board  may  dtem  ad- 
visable in  the  discharge  of  their  duties;  and 
Biiv  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  may  serve  sub- 
penas  In  his  behalf.  Such  lees  shall  he  al- 
lowed witnesses  so  examined,  to  be  paid  out 
of  funds  available  to  the  Commissioner,  as 
are  allowed  in  civil  actions  before  the  Vulted 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Any  person  summoned  and  examined 
cs  aforesaid  who  shall  knowingly  make  false 
oath  or  affirmation  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury, 
end  upon  conviction  thereof  be  punched  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  m  force  for  the  punlsh- 
mon:  of  perjury. 

Sec.  428.  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enaciment  of  this  title  the  Superior  court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  establish  a 
method  which  It  deems  appropriate  by  which 
class  action  cases  reKardiiig  any  matter  re- 
lating to  real  and  personal  propertv  taxes 
may  be  brought  before  the  Superior  Court. 

Sec.  439.  Any  person  who  shall  refuse  or 
knowingly  neglect  to  perform  any  duty  en- 
joined on  him  by  law.  or  who  shall  consent 
to  or  connive  at  any  evasion  of  the  provision 
of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  ol  March  3.  1881 
(DC.  Code.  sec.  47-209).  or  section  2  or  13  of 
the  Act  of  August  14.  IBM  (D.C.  Code.  sees. 
47-604  and  47-606) ,  or  any  other  provision  of 
this  title  shall,  for  each  oSense,  be  removed 
from  office  and  fined  not  more  than  $IO.OOO, 
or  Imprisoned  for  no  longer  than  one  vear,  or 
both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

SUBPART  C — TAX  INCENTIVES  FOR  RCUABILITA- 
TION  OF  PROPEKTY  AND  NEW  CO^•S^tDCTION 
IN'  ABRAS  OF  THE  CfTV  AND  lOR  THE  PSESER- 
VATION  OF  HISTORIC  PROPEBTir 

Sec.  431.  (al  The  CouncU  shall,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
after  public  hearing,  adopt  regulations  pro- 
viding tax  incentives  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
existing  structures  and  for  new  constiuctlon. 
mcluding  rehabilitation  or  construction  of 
commercial  property,  located  in  areas  of  the 
District  as  designated  by  the  Council.  The 
Council  shall  also  adopt  regulations  provid- 
ing tax  Incentives  for  tlie  rehablUtatlou  and 
maintenance  of  historic  property.  Such  tax 
incentives  may  include,  taut  are  not  limited 
to- 
ll) establishing  different  tax  rates  for  land 
and  for  Improvements  thereon;   and 

(2)  providing  that  any  increase  In  assessed 
value  of  improvements  resulting  from  re- 
habilitation or  new  construction  be  Ignored 
for  tax  purposes  for  up  to  five  years  from 
the  year  of  such  reassessment. 

(b)  To  be  eligible  for  incentive  under  this 
section,  historic  property  must  be  property 
designated  as  au  historic  landmark  and  con- 
form to  the  provisions  of  subpart  D. 

ST'SrABI    D— TAX    RELIEF    FOR    CCBTAIM    HI.5TORIC 
PROPERTIES 

Sec.  441.  For  certain  offlclally  desiy;nated 
historic  property  In  the  District,  the  Com- 


mi^ianer  shall,  in  addition  to  assessing  at 
lUll  market  value,  assess  land  and  Improve- 
ments on  the  basis  of  current  use  and  struc- 
tures of  the  property,  which  latter  assess- 
n'ent.  tf  it  is  less  than  full  market  value, 
shall  be  ihe  basis  of  tax  liability  to  the 
Di.«sirlct. 

St:c.  442.  To  be  eligible  for  hLaoric  prop- 
erty tax  rclir'.  real  properly  mutt  be  his- 
tnrir  properly  de^iiE^'nated  by  the  Joint  Com- 
miiee  nn  Landmarks  of  the  Nattonal  Capita! 
rianii'i;^  CommlAi-lon  wnd  the  Commlssiou 
on  Fine  Arts.  and.  In  Hddltion.  must  be  ap- 
provi»a  by  the  ComiiilKf.ioi:er  under  section 
4^3. 

Si.'  -143  Tlie  Council  may  provide  that 
the  owners  of  properties  which  have  been 
designated  historic  landmarks  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Landmarks  of  the  Notional 
Capital  Planning  Commission  and  the  Com- 
nii.sslon  of  Fine  Arts  may  enter  into  pftree- 
ments  with  the  yovernmcni  of  the  District 
of  CoUmibia  for  periods  of  at  least  twenty 
years  which  will  as-i^ure  the  continued  main- 
tenance of  historic  properties  in  return  lor 
property  tax  relief.  Sucli  a  provision  shall,  as 
a  condition  for  tax  relief,  require  reasonable 
assurance  that  such  property  will  be  used 
and  properly  maintained  and  such  other 
conditions  as  the  Council  finds  to  be  neces- 
sary to  encourage  the  preservation  of  his- 
toric property.  The  Council  shall  also  pro- 
vide for  the  recovery  of  back  taxes,  with  in- 
terest, wliich  would  have  been  due  and  pay- 
able in  the  absence  of  the  exemption,  if  the 
conditions  for  such  exemption  are  not  ful- 
rtllod 

SrnPAHr    t— tax    D£FEReAL 

Sfc.  451  (a)  An  eligible  taxpayer  may  defer 
each  year  any  real  property  tax  owed  in  ex- 
cess of  110  per  centiun  of  his  immediately 
preceding  years  real  property  tax  liability 
To  be  eligible  for  such  deferral  the  taxpay- 
er must— 

(1)  have  owned  for  at  least  five  years  tht 
residential  real  property  for  which  deferral 
is  claimed; 

(2)  certify  that  the  combined  household 
adjusted  gross  Uicome  <ior  purposes  of  Dis- 
trict Income  taxes)  does  not  exceed  $20,000 
la  one  year; 

(3)  file  a  written  request  for  deferral  ou  a 
form  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner; 

(4)  certify  that  stich  residential  real  prop- 
erty is  the  principal  place  of  residence  of  the 
taxpayer: 

(5>  certify  that  the  zoning  classification 
of  such  residential  property  has  not  changed 
In  the  immediately  past  fiscal  year; 

(6)  certify  that  increases  in  the  assessed 
valuation  of  such  residential  real  property 
attributable  to  improvements  which  increase 
the  intrinsic  value  of  such  residential  real 
property  are  not  Included  in  the  calculation 
of  the  Increase  In  real  property  tax  payable; 
end 

(7)  certify  that  the  assessment  of  such 
residential  real  property  for  the  immediately 
previous  fiscal  year  was  not  the  result  of  an 
obvious  arithmetical  error. 

(b)  Taxes  deferred  under  this  section  shall 
bear  interest  compounded  annually.  The  rate 
of  Interest  which  shall  be  applied  in  each 
year  shall  be  the  average  Treasury  bill  rate 
for  the  preceding  twelve  months  as  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasarj"  to  the 
Commissioner. 

(c)  No  further  deferrals  of  real  property 
tax  shall  be  granted  a  taxpayer  when  his  de- 
ferred tax  plus  interest  equals  more  tlian  10 
per  centum  of  the  current  assessed  value  of 
his  property. 

(d)  Taxes  deferred  under  this  secilon.  to- 
gether with  all  accumulated  Interest,  shall 
constitute  a  preferential  lien  upon  the  real 
property  which  shall  be  Immediately  pay- 
able by  the  seller,  transferor,  or  conveyor 
whenever  the  real  property  la  sold,  traus- 
ferred,  or  conveyed  In  any  manner,  or  when- 
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ever     additional     co-owners      (other     than 
spouse)  are  added  to  the  real  property. 

Skc.  452.  (a)  Any  owner  of  residential  real 
property  whose  combined  household  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  Is  In  excess  of  $20  OOO 
and  who  meets  tbe  quallflcntloos  specified 
m  clauses  (I).  (3),  (4).  (5).  and  (6)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  451.  may  defer  the 
amount  of  real  property  tax  attributable  to 
an  Increase  by  more  than  25  per  centum  In 
any  one  year  over  the  as-wssment  of  the 
Immediately  previous  flscal  vear.  Tor  the 
purposes  of  this  section  and  section  451  for 
the  fiscal  year  1975  I  he  assessed  value  of  all 
properties  assessed  at  65  per  centum  of  estl- 
mated  market  value  shall  be  the  assessed 
value  of  the  property  divided  by  0.55. 

(b)  Taxes  deferred  under  this  section  shall 
bear  Interest  compounded  annually  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
rate  of  Interest  which  shall  be  applied  In 
each  year  Is  the  average  Treasuiy  bill  rate 
for  the  preceding  twelve  months  as  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Com- 
missioner. 

«:)  No  further  deferrals  of  real  property 
tax  sball  be  granted  a  taxpayer  when  his  de- 
ferred tax  plus  interest  equals  more  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  current  assessed  value  of 
his  property. 

(d)  Taxes  deferred  under  this  section  to- 
gether with  all  accumulated  Interest,  shall 
constitute  a  preferential  lien  upon  the  prop- 
erty which  shall  be  Immediately  payable  by 
the  seller,  transferor,  or  conveyor  whenever 
the  property  is  sold,  refinanced,  transferred 
or  convoyed  In  any  manner,  or  whenever  ad-' 
ditlonal  co-owners  (Other  than  spouse)  are 
added  to  the  property. 

(e)  The  deferral  provided  In  this  section 
snail  terminate  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1979 
unless  specifically  extended  by  the  CouncU. 
suapABT  r— oisposAt.  or  tax  DCLmgDim-  nop. 

X«TT  TO  ENCOtrRACE  BOM£OWJ4EaSBir 

Src.  461.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision Of  law.  whenever  any  real  property  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  been,  or  shall 
hereafter  be,  offered  for  sale  for  nonpayment 
or  taxes  or  assessments  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever and  shall  have  been  bid  off  In  the  name 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  two  years  or 
more  h.ive  elapsed  since  such  property  was 
bid  off  as  aforesaid,  and  the  same  has  not 
been  redeemed  as  provided  by  law,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  may  enforce  the  Hen 
of  the  District  for  taxes  or  other  assessments 
on  such  real  property  by  ordering  that  a  deed 
in  fee  simple  to  such  property  be  Issued  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  the  issuance  of  the  deed  such  prop- 
erty may  be  redeemed  by  the  owner  or  other 
person  having  an  mterest  therein  bv  the  pay- 
ment  of  all  taxes  or  assessments  due  the  ms- 
tr  ct  of  Columbia  upon  said  property,  and 
all  legal  penalties,  interest  and  costs  thereon, 
together  with  such  other  expenses  and  costs 
including  costs  of  publication,  as  may  have 
been  incurred  by  the  DUtrlct 
,„^  Jf^L^"'  CouncU  Is  hereby  authorised 
to  establish  a  program  whereby  title  to  prop- 
erties acquired  by  tax  sale  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 461  may,  for  whatever  sum  It  deems  ap- 
propriate, be   transferred  to  persona  meet- 
ing criteria  which  shall  be  established  by 
the  CouncU,  who  guarantee  to  pay  taxes  on 
and  to  Uve  In  the  property  for  at  least  five 
years,  and  who  give  assurance  of  hnnglne 
IH^?  ,S"'E'^'J   ""°  "Mon'ble   compliance 
with  the  buUdIng  code  In  the  DUtrlct. 
Pakt  3— Heal  and  Peksokal   PsorEEry   Tax 
Exemptions 
£»x.  472.  (a)  On  and  after  Jvily  i    1975 
subsections  (a),  (b).  (c),and  (d)  of  the  firai 
section  of  the  Act  of  December  24, 1942  (Ec 
Code.  «c.  47-Mu  (a),  ,b).  (c).  and  Jd,,; 
are  amended  to  read  as  foUam: 
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lal  Real  and  pergonal  property  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  to  foreign  govern, 
menta.  as  follows  and  subject  to  the  follow- 
Ing  provisions; 

"(1)  Real  and  personal  property  owned 
by  the  United  States  of  America,  except— 
■*(A)  real  and  personal  property  owned 
by  the  United  states  which,  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress or  by  authorized  Federal  administra- 
tive action.  Is  subject  to  taxation:  and 

"(B)  real  and  personal  property  owned 
by  the  United  States  which,  for  a  period  In 
excess  of  thh-ty  days.  Is  leased  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  use  by  any  person  for 
commercial  purposes,  in  which  case,  how- 
ever, no  tax  shaU  be  assessed  against  the 
property  of  the  United  States,  but  the  leasee 
or  user  of  the  property  shall  be  subject  to 
tax  for  the  entire  period  of  such  use  or 
possession  at  the  same  rates  and  m  the 
same  amount  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
though  the  lessee  or  user  were  the  owner  of 
such  property,  except  that  real  and  per- 
sonal real  property  owned  by  the  United 
states  and  leased  or  otherwise  made  avau- 
able  for  use  by  organizauons  or  enterprises 
qualifying  under  Uie  Randolph-Sheppard 
VendUig  stand  Act  (40  Stat.  1559)  shall 
not  be  taxed. 

"(2)  Real  and  personal  propertv  owned 
by  the  District  of  Columbu,  except  real 
property  of  the  District  of  Columbia  which, 
for  a  period  in  excess  of  thhty  da.vs.  Is  leased 
or  otherwise  made  avaUable  for  use  by  any 
person  for  commercial  purposes,  in  which 
case,  however,  no  tax  shall  be  assessed 
against  the  property  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  the  lessee  or  user  of  the  prop- 
erty shall  be  subject  to  a  tax  for  the  entire 
period  of  such  use  or  possession  at  the  same 
rates  and  In  the  same  amount  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  though  the  lessee  or  user 
were  the  owner  of  such  property,  except  that 
real  and  personal  property  owned  by  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  and  leased  or  other- 
wise made  avaUable  to  organizations  or  en- 
terprises qualifying  under  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Vending  Stand  Act  (49  Stat.  1559) 
shaU  not  be  taxed. 

"(3)  Real  and  personal  property  owned 
by  any  Instrumentality  or  Independent 
agency  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which,  tmder  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Is  exempt  from  taxation,  except  property 
of  any  Instrumentality  or  Independent 
agency  of  the  United  States  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  which,  for  a  period  In  excess 
of  thirty  days.  Is  leased  or  otherwise  made 
available  for  use  by  any  person  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  In  which  case,  however,  no 
tax  ShaU  be  assessed  against  the  projMrty 
of  any  such  instrumentality  or  agency,  hut 
the  lessee  or  user  of  the  property  ahaU  be 
subject  to  a  tax  for  the  entire  period  of  such 
use  or  possession  at  the  same  rates  and  hj 
the  same  amount  and  to  the  same'  extent 
as  though  the  lessee  or  user  were  the  owner 
of  such  property. 

"(4)  Real  and  personal  property  owned 
by  a  foreign  government  and  actually  oc- 
cupied and  used  exclusively  by  it  for  lega- 
tion or  consular  purposes.  The  phrase  'ac- 
tually occupied  and  used  exclusively  for 
legation  purposes*  shaU  not  Include  real 
property  of  a  foreign  government  which,  for 
a  period  In  excess  of  thirty  days,  is  leased 
or  otherwl&e  made  avaUable  for  use  by  any 
person  for  commercial  purposes.  In  which 
case,  however,  no  tax  shaU  be  assessed 
against  the  property  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment, but  the  lessee  or  user  of  the  property 
shall  be  subject  to  a  tax  for  the  enllr»  pe- 
riod of  such  use  or  possession  at  the  same 
rates  and  at  the  some  amount  and  to  the 
«am«  extent  as  though  the  lessee  or  user 
were  the  owner  of  such  property. 
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"(5)  Whenever  any  property  of  the  United 
states,  or  of  any  mdependent  agency  or  m- 
struraentallty  of  the  United  states,  or  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Is.  for  a  period  In 
excess  of  thirty  days,  leased  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  use  by  any  person  for 
commercial  purposes,  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  AdmlnUtratlon  of  the 
United  states  Oovemment.  as  to  properly 
of  the  United  states,  and  the  Independent 
agency  or  •istrumentallty.  as  to  Its  prop- 
erty. Shan  notify  the  Commissioner  of  the 
7^1  \  "'  Columbia  in  writing  within 
thlrtj  days  after  such  person  shall  have 
leased  such  property  or  had  such  property 
made  available  for  use  by  him.  •"^°P'"> 

-(6)   Taxes  Imposed  by  this  section  shall 

^^.tfi'l^K"',™  '*"  ""^^  ""y  •"  ""  ■>>°'"h 
lu  ahich  the  lea.se  period  or  right  to  use  the 
property  commences  to  the  end^>f  the  month 
In  which  such  period  terminates.  The  rate 
of  ax  shall  be  the  rate  to  effebt-Ior  taxable 
real  or  personal  property,  as  the  case  may 
be,  during  each  month  of  the  fiscal  year 
durmg  Which  the  property  Is  leased  or  used 
Assessments  shall  be  made  on  a  fiscal  year 
basis,  except  that.  If  the  period  of  the  lease 
or  use  commences  durtog  a  month  other 
than  the  first  month  of  the  fiscal  year  the 
assessment  shall  be  made  for  the  months 
of  the  lease  or  use  remalntog  in  that  year. 
The  provisions  for  the  Imposition  of  penal- 
lies  and  Interest  applicable  In  the  <iso  of 
assessments   of  real   and  pereonal   p^rty 

,'„'?. ^ ',"„"."  •*  'PP"""*  "taxes  tmS 
under  this  section,  and  such  taxes,  pen^ 
ties,  and  Interest,  when  the  same  have  be- 

fhlT'L^i"  """  P'""'-'  "nay  be  coUected  in 
the  manner  provided  by  secUon  1601  of  title 
XVI  of  the  Act  of  May  IB,  1954  (D  c  ciJ^e 
!^v  Z^"'-  ""■  ^opst^y  assessments  o: 
^Y  Its'  °"y  **  '^•^'  "  provided  In  aec- 
tlc«  1602  Of  title  XVI  of  Xch  Act  (£^. 
Code,  sec.  47-313).  Taxes  Imposed  by  thi 
section  Shall  be  due  and  jS^ie  liS^ 
thirty  days  after  notice  of  the  asaesament  te 
maUed  to  the  taxpayer."  •"""nent  is 

r-Jnl'  '^'  Jl^^  section  of  such  Act  (DC. 
f»l^  rr  V^""*"  "  »»«nOed.  on  and 
after  July  1,  1974.  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  a      ■.   loe  ena 

^JMl  BuMlngs  owned  by  and  actually  oc- 
cupied   and    used    for    leglumate    thMter 

whih  ifn"^""  """^""^  "y  »  ""Torau^ 
which  la  not  organized  or  operated  for  com- 

buUdlngs  are  open  to  the  pubUc.  generaUy 
and  for  admission  to  which  charMTmay  Ix 
made  to  cover  the  cost  of  expenses  ■■ 
hv^!iJ"  Pl°  0'™™'»»i<'ner  ahail  pubUsh. 
bj  class  and  by  Individual  property  a  lut- 
ing of  all  real  property  exempt  ttMnTiiK  real 

K^fT'?'','!?  '"  ""  °'»"'«  Such  IW™ 
shaU  toclude  the  address,  lot.  and  square 
the  name  of  the  owner,  the  assessed  value 
er'.v""  'r^K""  ""P^vnienta^^  l^. 
erty  and  the  amount  of  the  tax  exemption 
In  tbe  previous  fiscal  year. 
Psrr  4— PKonoTT  Tax  Carorr  roa  Dtrraicr  or 
CoLuHBiA  REsmnrrs 

or^'ih."™  fl'J'"'.'  '^'"'"^  '■  1975.  title  VI 
pLn-H,  "T ■•'"  °f  Columbia  Income  and 
Franchise  Act  of  1047  Is  amended  by  adding 
•^4?V4.""'""  "■»  followtog  new  section- 
SEC.  7.  CEEnrr  roa  Paorarv  Tuaa  Acctuid 
AND  Patabie  rr  Djsraicr  of  Colcmsia  Resi- 
("iI^T!." -'  i"  '^■'  purposes  of  providing  re- 
lief to  certato  District  of  Columbia  resident* 
^i^.""".  "'■.. ""'  ""=''  principal  place  or 
abode  and  who  reside  in  same,  a  credit  shall 
be  allowed  to  the  eUglbIa  claimant  equal  10 
the  amount  by  which  aU  or  a  portion  of 
real  property  taxes  the  taxpayer  pays,  or  rent 
paid  constituting  property  taiea,  on  hta 
principal  place  of  resVJencs  for  the  taxable 
year,  exceeds  a  percentage  (determined  un- 
der subsecUon  (a)  (3) )  of  his  household  noes 
Income  for  that  yeor. 
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"(2J  The  percentKg«  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  this  subsection  to  be  deter- 
mined under  this  subsection  for  taxpayers 
shall  be  the  percentage  specified  in  Oie  fol- 
lowing table: 

"If  household  gross  The  peiccntBire  of  prop- 
income  is:  erty  tax  piild  on  the 
first  »400  of  property 
tax.  or  rent  constitut- 
ing property  tax.  which 
Shall  constitute  credit 
is: 

Under  ft3,0O0 80  per  centum  of  tax  in 

excess  of  2  per  centum 
of  income. 

93.000  to  >4,&09 70  per  centum  of  tax  in 

exce^^s  of  3  per  centum 
of  mcomt:. 
*5.030  to  48.699. ..60  per  centum  of  tax  in 
excess  of  4  per  centum 
of  Income. 
"(b)    Definitions.— For    purposea    of    this 
section: 

"(I)  (A)  The  term  "household  gross  In- 
come" means  gains,  profits,  and  Income  de- 
rived from  salaries,  wages,  or  compensation 
for  personal  services  of  whatever  kind  and  in 
whatever  form  paid.  Including  salaries, 
wages,  and  corapenoation  paid  by  the 
United  States  to  tw  officers  and  employees, 
or  Income  derived  from  any  trade  or  busi- 
ness or  sales  or  deolmgs  in  property, 
whether  real  or  personal,  including  capital 
assets  as  defined  in  this  article  growing  out 
of  the  ownership  or  sale  of  cr  interest  In 
such  property;  income  from  rent,  royalties, 
interest,  dividends,  securities,  or  transactions 
of  any  trade  or  business  carried  on  for  gain 
or  profit,  or  gains  or  proar:s  and  Income  de- 
rived from  any  source  whatever,  including 
but  not  limited  to  alimony,  and  separate 
maintenance  payments  (including  amounts 
received  under  separate  maintenance  agree- 
ments), strike  benefits,  cash  public  assist- 
ance and  relief  (not  including  relief  or  credit 
granted  under  this  section »,  sick  pay.  work- 
men's compensation,  proceeds  of  life  iiisur- 
ance  policies,  the  gross  amount  of  any  pen- 
sion cr  annuity  (including  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits.  vetenin.s'  disability  pensions. 
or  pajTnent  received  under  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act.  State  or  District  of  Columbia 
unemployment  compensation  laws,  and  non- 
taxable Interest  received  from  the  United 
States,  a  State  or  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof.  The  word  'Income'  does  not 
include  gift*  from  nongovernmental  sources, 
food  stamps,  or  food  or  other  relief  in  kind 
supplied  by  a  governmental  agency. 

*iB)  In  determining  household  gross  in- 
come the  exclusions  from  gross  Income  as 
provided  by  subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of 
title  in  of  this  article  shall  not  apply. 

"(2)  The  term  'household  Income'  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  the  words  'ad- 
justed gross  income'  are  defined  in  subsec 
tlon  (ct  of  section  2  of  title  m  of  this 
article.  For  purposes  of  determming  adjusted 
gross  Income  within  the  meaning  of  this 
section,  gross  income  shall  mean  household 
income  as  defined  in  this  section. 

"(3)  The  term  "home"  means  the  claimant's 
dwelling  house,  whether  owned  or  rented  by 
the  claimant,  and  so  much  of  the  land  sur- 
rounding It  as  Is  reasonably  necessary  for  use 
of  the  dwelling  as  a  home,  and  may  include  a 
muUiunit  building  or  a  miUtipurpose  buUd- 
Infr  and  a  part  ol  the  land  upon  wh.ch  It  is 
located. 

"(4)  The  term  'clalmanf  means  a  person 
nho  tULs  filed  a  claim  under  this  section,  was 
?n  owner  of  record  of  a  home  in  the  District, 
or  a  lessee,  tenant  at  will  or  tenant  at  suf- 
ferauce  paying  rent  on  a  home  in  the  Dis- 
trict, during  the  entire  calendar  vear  pre- 
ceding the  year  in  which  he  files'  a  claim 
for  relief  under  this  section.  Only  one  claim- 
tni  per  home  and  per  household  per  year 
Fball  be  entiUed  to  relief  under  this  section. 
"t5>(A)  The  term  'rent  constituting  prop- 
erty taxea  accrued'  mean.s  15  per  centum  of 
The  rent  actually  paid  by  a  claimant  in  cash 


or  its  equivalent  in  the  calendar  year  1975 
or  any  subsequent  calendar  year  solely  for 
the  right  to  occupy  hla  District  home  m  such 
calendar  year,  and  which  rent  constitutes 
the  basis  in  the  succeeding  calendar  year 
for  the  claim  for  relief  made  by  the  claimant 
under  this  section,  excluiiive  of  amounts 
which  are  paid  as  rent  or  other  consldera- 
iicn  for  the  providing  by  the  landlord  of 
furniture  or  furnishings  of  any  kind,  and 
exclu<;ive  of  amounts  included  In  the  rent 
for  utilities.  Whenever  the  amount  of  rent 
includes  charges  for  the  providing  by  the 
landlord  of  furniture  or  furnishing  or 
charges  for  utilities,  and  the  charges  therefor 
are  not  separately  stated,  then  there  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  rent  as  the  charge  lur 
such  furniture  or  furnishings  20  per  centum 
of  the  rent,  and  for  utilities  10  per  centum 
of  the  rent,  and  the  balance  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  amount  paid  by  the  claimant  solely 
ior  the  right  to  occupy  his  District  home 
for  the  pui-poses  of  the  credit  allowed  under 
this  section. 

"(ct  In  the  event  that  any  In.'^i  tall  men  t  of 
rent  for  a  calendar  year  for  which  a  claim  is 
filed  is  paid  prior  to  the  beginning  of  or 
subsequent  to  the  end  of  such  calendar  year. 
it  shall  be  included  as  rent  for  the  year  for 
which  the  claim  was  made  and  for  no  other 
rear,  and  shall  not  be  included  as  rent  for 
purposes  of  thU  section  for  the  year  in 
which  the  Installment  was  paid. 

"(d)  If  the  Commissioner  determines 
that  the  rent  paid  was  not  the  resiUt  of  an 
agreement  entered  into  at  arm's  length  be- 
tween the  tenant  and  his  landlord,  the  Com- 
mlsBloner  may  adjust  the  rent  to  a  reason- 
able amount  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(e)(1)  Beginning  with  tlie  calendar  year 
1975  and  for  each  succeeding  calendar  year. 
If  a  claimant  owns  and  occupies  his  home  in 
the  District  on  July  1  of  any  such  year,  prop- 
erty taxes  accrued'  means  property  taxes 
(exclusive  of  special  assessments,  interest  on 
a  delinquency  In  payment  of  tax.  and  any 
penalties  and  service  charges)  assessed  and 
paid  to  dote  against  such  home  commencing 
January  1.  1974.  and  for  succeeding  years. 
If  a  home  is  an  integral  part  of  a  larger  unit 
such  as  a  multipurpose  building  or  a  multi- 
dwelling  building,  property  taxes  accrued 
shall  be  that  percentage  of  the  total  prop- 
erty taxes  accrued  as  the  value  of  the  home 
bears  to  the  total  value  of  the  property. 

"(2)  When  a  claimant  rents  two  or  more 
different  homes  in  the  District  in  the  same 
calendar  year,  rent  paid  by  the  claimant  dur- 
ing that  year  shall  be  determined  by  divid- 
ing the  rent  paid  pursuant  to  the  last  rental 
agreement  in  force  during  that  calendar  year 
by  the  number  of  months  during  that  calen- 
dar year  for  which  this  rent  was  paid  and 
multiplying  the  result  by  twelve. 

"(f)  The  right  to  file  under  this  section 
shall  be  personal  to  the  claimant,  but  such 
right  may  be  exercised  bv  his  legal  guardian 
or  attorney-in-fact.  The  right  to  file  a  claim 
shall  not  survive  the  death  of  a  claimant.  If 
a  claimant  dies  after  having  filed  a  claim, 
any  amount  refunded  m  a  result  thereof  shall 
be  disbursed  to  his  estate:  Provided,  That  if 
no  executor  or  administrator  qualifies  therein 
Within  two  years  of  the  filing  of  the  claim,  or 
no  petition  for  distribution  of  a  small  estaie 
is  filed  pursuant  to  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  of  September  14.  1965  (DC.  Code,  sees 
20-2101  and  20-2102),  the  claim  shall  not 
be  allowed. 

"(g)  Subject  to  the  limitations  provided  in 
this  section,  commencing  with  the  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31.  1974.  and 
for  succeeding  taxable  years,  the  claimant 
may  claim  as  a  credit  against  the  District 
income  taxes  otherwise  due  on  his  income. 
property  taxes  accrued  or  rent  constituting 
property  taxes  accrued  for  that  year.  If  the 
allowable  amount  of  such  claim  exceeds  the 
Income  taxes  otherwise  due  from  the  claim- 
ant, or  other  tax  UabUlties  of  the  claimant 
to  the  District,  or  If  there  are  no  District 


1  icoiiit-  taxes  due  from  the  claimant,  the 
amoiuu  of  tiie  claim  not  used  as  an  uflfset 
against  income  iaxes  or  other  tax  liabiiiue.-i 
of  the  claimant  to  the  District  shall  be  paid 
or  credited  to  the  claimant.  No  interest  .shall 
be  allowed  on  any  payment  made  to  a  claim- 
ant pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(hi  No  claim  with  respect  to  property 
taxes  accrued  or  with  respect  lo  rent  constt- 
tuiing  property  taxes  accrued  shall  be  al- 
lowed unless  a  District  of  Coltmibia  individ- 
ual Income  tax  return  or  (if  the  claimant  is 
not  required  to  file  such  retiu-ni  a  claim 
for  credit  under  this  section  is  filed  with 
the  Dtstrltt  on  tlie  forms  and  in  such  man- 
ner and  witli  such  information  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  prescribe.  Any  claim  for  credl' 
Elioll  be  filed  on  or  before  the  time  prescribed 
lor  the  filing  of  a  return  of  individual  In- 
came  under  this  article.  The  Commissioner 
may  grant  a  reasonable  extension  of  time, 
not  to  exceed  six  months,  for  the  filing  of  a 
return  or  claim  for  credit  under  this  section 
whenever  In  ixis  Judgment  good  cause  csistf 
therefor. 

"(i)  The  amount  of  any  claim  otherwise 
payable  under  this  section  may  be  applied 
by  the  District  against  any  outstanding  tax 
llRbility  of  the  claimant  to  the  District. 

"ij)(l)  In  determining  eligibility  for  the 
credit  allowable  under  this  section,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  outstanding  tax 
liability  (If  any)  of  the  claimant  to  the  Dis- 
trict household  Income  for  which  the  claim 
Is  filed  and  the  claimant's  outstanding  tax 
liability  (if  any)  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  combined  household  income  of 
all  members  present  in  the  household,  ex- 
cept tliere  shall  be  excluded  from  the  com- 
putation of  gross  household  income  the  first 
fl.OOO  earned  by  a  dependent. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  husband  and  wife,  who 
during  the  entire  calendar  year  for  which  a 
claim  Is  filed  under  this  section,  maintain 
separate  homes,  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing household  Income  and  the  claimant's 
outstanding  tax  liability  (if  any),  such  hus- 
band and  wife  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
unmarried  during  the  calendar  vear  for 
which  the  claim  is  made. 

"(k)  No  credit  shall  be  allowed  under  this 
title  for  any  year  during  which  the  person 
claiming  the  credit  was  a  dependent,  under 
any  State.  Federal,  or  District  law  levymg  a 
tax  on  Income,  unless  during  that  year  such 
person  Is  or  becomes  sixty-five  years  of  age 
or  older. 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  persons  whose  Incomes 
vary  substantially  from  year  to  vear,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  shall  adopt 
regulations  concerning  income  averaging  for 
purposes  of  calculating  benefits. 

"(m)  Each  owner  of  a  rental  unit  or  his 
authorized  agent  shall,  when  requested  In 
writing,  fiu-nlsh  to  the  tenant  making  such 
written  request  a  statement  indicating  the 
amount  of  rent  paid  by  the  tenant  during 
the  calendar  year  solely  for  the  right  of 
occupancy  of  the  leased  premises.  Requests 
shall  be  made  under  this  paragraph  only  by 
those  persons  entitled  to  file  a  claim  under 
this  section  or  who  at  the  time  of  the  mak- 
ing of  the  request  deem  themselves  entitled 
to  file  a  claim  for  credit  under  this  section, 
"(n)(l)  If.  on  an  audit  of  any  claim  filed 
under  Uiis  section,  the  Commissioner  finds 
the  amount  to  have  been  Incorrectly  com- 
puted, he  shall  determine  the  correct  amount 
and  notify  the  claimant  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  set  forth  in  section  fi  of  title 
XII  of  this  article. 

"(2)  If  it  Is  determined  that  a  claim  was 
filed  with  fraudulent  intent,  it  shall  be  dis- 
allowed in  full.  If  the  claim  has  Iwen  paid 
or  ft  credit  has  been  allowed  against  Income 
taxes  otherwise  payable,  the  credit  shall  be 
canceled  and  the  amount  paid  shall  be  as- 
sessed against  the  claimant  and  recovered 
in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  under  section  1601  of  title 
XVI  of  the  Act  of  Mav  18,  1054  (DC,  Code. 
sec    47-312). 
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"(o)  No  claim  for  relief  under  this  section 
shall  be  allowed  to  any  person  who  was  not 
living  in  a  home  which  was  subject  to  ZMs- 
irict  of  Columbia  real  property  taxation  dur- 
i,ig  the  calendar  year  for  which  the  claim 
iH  filed. 

"(p)  No!with.standing  any  other  provision 
o!  law  to  the  contrary,  any  person  aggrieved 
tj.  I  he  denial  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  claim 
riir  the  credit  authorized  by  this  sccilou.  oi 
.t'l  asses-ament  of  tax  made  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  section,  may  appeal  the 
denial  within  six  months  after  notice  of  the 
denial  of  the  claim  or  within  six  months 
after  notice  of  assessment,  to  the  Board 
which  shall  consider  such  appeal  as  a  con- 
tested case  under  section  10  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
(DC.  Code.  sec.  I-I509).  In  the  case  of  au 
assessment  of  tax,  the  maUing  to  the  clahnant 
of  a  statement  of  taxes  due  shall  be  con- 
sidered notice  of  assessment  with  respect  to 
such  taxes. 

"(q)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
provide  a  Uble  which  will  approximate,  as 
cloeely  as  feasible,  the  amount  of  relief  al- 
lowable under  this  section. 

"(r)  If  it  is  determined  by  the  District  that 
a  claimant  received  title  to  his  home  in  the 
District  or  became  legally  obligated  to  pay 
rent  for  his  home  in  the  District  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  benefits  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  his  claim  shall 
be  disallowed. 

"(s)  The  District  of  Columbia  Council  is 
empowered  to  make  such  changes  In  the 
amount  of  annual  relief  provided  under  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  title  as  it  may  deem 
proper.". 

Part  6— DriFCATioM  of  OcNrttAL  Taxing  Au- 
THoarrv;    Amcndments  to  Distp.ict  Sales 
Tax  Act  and  Misclxlaneous 
Sec.  490.  In  order  to  provide  for  additional 
revenue  to  meet  additional  expenditures  re- 
sulting from  a  compen-satlon  Increase  adopted 
for  police  and  firemen,  the  Council,  m  ac- 
cordance with  section  406  of  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  3  of  J 967.  is  authorized  to 
change  the  rate  of  tlie  Uxes  Imposed  under— 

(1)  the  District  of  Columbia  Income  and 
Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947, 

(2)  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act 

(3)  the  District  of  Columbia  Use  Tax  Act' 

(4)  the  District  of  Columbia  Cigarette  Tax 
Act, 

(5)  the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Be\  - 
ersge  Control  Act. 

(6)  the  Act  of  April  23.  1924  (relating  to 
motor  fuel  tax), 

(7)  title  V  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Re*  - 
enue  Act  of  1937.  and 

(8)  any  other  Act  of  Congress  imposing  n 
tax  solely  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

Sec.  491.  Section  490  shall  take  effect  on 
and  after  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  492.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  114  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (D  C 
Code,  sec.  47-2601,  I4(al)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  Uie  lollowinp  new 
paragraph :  ^ 

"(12)  (A)  The  sale  of  or  charges  for  the 
service  of  parking  or  storage  spaces  for  motor 
vehicles  in  parking  lots  or  garages. 
«n.*i^*  'Parking  lots'  shall  include  any  ra- 
XL''^'*  primarily  for  parking  vehicles, 
whether  an  outdoor  lot  or  a  building,  ■park- 
ing lots'  shall  also  include  any  parkinc  fa- 
cility provided  by  the  lessor  of  a  buimtng 
to  his  lessee  if  the  lessor  makes  a  separate 
.  arge  for  the  parking  space  in  addition  to 
ho   renUI    charge   for   other   space   in    the 

jny  faculty  used  primarily  fc-  parking  ve- 
Jifles  even  if  8uch  faculty  is  ut.d  sea.sonalIy 
■^'-  lor  even  shorter  duration,  such  as  pro- 

i-l^r  ^f.^^P'''  "*'*"  **  ^^^  ""^e  Of  a  .how. 
liiir.  carnival,  or  similar  event" 

ro?nmh?'*^«^^'''"  *25  **f  ^^^  District   of 

47  9«?«'*.  ^'^^  '^'^   A'='    'DC-   code.   sec. 

Mii^^'th.  f^*"?***  **^  *****'"e  at  the  end 
'lereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 
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"(4)  Ttie  rate  of  tax  shaU  be  5  per  centum 
cf  the  gross  receipts  from  tlie  sale  of  or 
charges  for  the  service  of  parking  or  storage 
spaces  for  motor  vehicles  lu  parking  lots  or 
garages." 

Sec.  494.  Section  114(b)(8)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Sales  Tan  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
47-2601  (a)  18))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(8)  The  sale  of  or  charge-s  for  admission 
to  public  events,  except  live  performances 
of  ballet,  dance,  or  choral  performances. 
concerts  (instrumental  and  vocal),  plays 
(with  and  without  muiic),  operas  and  read- 
ings and  exhibitions  of  paintings,  sculpture, 
photography,  graphic  and  craft  arts,  but 
including  movies,  circuses,  burlesque  shows, 
sporting  event.5,  and  performances  or  exhibi- 
tions of  any  other  type  or  nature.  Providea. 
That  any  casual  or  Isolated  sale  of  or  charge 
for  admission  made  by  a  senilpublic  Institu- 
ilon  not  regularly  engaged  In  asking  such 
sales  or  charges  shall  not  be  considered  a 
retail  sale  or  sale  at  retail." 

Stc.  495.  The  following  Acli  or  parts  of 
Acts  ai-e  repealed : 

(a)  TlUe  XV  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Piibllc  Works  Act  of  1954  (DC.  Code  see. 
•17-iH)la.). 

(b(  The  fourth  anil  fifth  paragraphs  under 
me  heading  "General  Expenses'  of  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1881   (DC.  Code,  sec.  47-601). 

(c;  The  fifth  paragraph  under  the  para- 
graph headed  "Militia"  of  the  Act  of  July  7 
leaa   (D.C.  code,  sec.  47-602). 

(d)  Section  11  of  the  Act  of  June  25,  1938 
tD.C.  Code,  sees.  47-603). 

(e)  The  first  paragraph  of  .section  5  (D.C 
Code.  sec.  47-713),  and  the  second  unnum- 
bered paragraph  of  section  6  (DC.  Code,  sec 
<7  606),  of  the  Act  of  July  1,  1902. 

If)  The  first  section,  and  sections  2,  3,  4, 
6,  7.  and  8  of  the  Act  of  August  14,  1S94 
I  DC.  Code,  sees.  47-604.  701.  702,  704,  707). 
)g)  The  first  five  sentences,  and  the  last 
nvo  .sentenccB.  of  section  5(a)  of  the  Act 
of  August  17.  1937  (DC.  Code,  sees.  47-708— 
47-70S). 

(h)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1883  (DC.  Code,  sec.  47-703), 

Sec.  496  Except  as  .specifically  provided  in 
this  title,  nothing  in  thU  title,  or  any  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act,  shall  be  construed 
so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested  in  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
the  authol-ity  vested  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  by  Reorganization  Plon  Num- 
bered 3  of  1967.  The  performance  of  any 
function  vested  by  this  title  m  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  any 
oltice  or  agency  under  his  jurisdiction  and 
control,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil, may  be  delegated  by  the  Commissioner 
or  by  the  Council,  as  the  case  may  be.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  plan. 
Sec.  497.  (a)  The  repeal  or  amendment  by 
this  title  shall  not  affect  ony  other  pro- 
vision of  DUtrlct  law,  or  anv  act  done  or 
any  right  accrued  or  accruing  under  such 
law,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding  had  or  com- 
menced In  any  civil  cause  before  repeal  or 
amendment  of  such  law,  but  all  rights  and 
liabilities  under  such  law  shall  continue,  and 
may  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent,  as  if  such  repeal  or 
amendment  had  not  been  made. 

(b)  All  offenses  conunitted,  and  all  penal- 
ties incurred,  under  any  provision  of  law 
hereby  repealed  or  amended,  may  be  prose- 
cuted and  punl.shed  In  the  same  manner  and 
wKh  the  same  effect  as  If  this  luie  liad  not 
been  enacted. 

.^f"^:  *^'  Except  as  .speciflcally  providea  in 
tni.s  Act,  or  in  other  provisions  of  law  appli- 
cable to  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Council 
may  by  regulation  establish  penalties  for  vio- 
lations of  any  provision  of  this  litle,  includ- 
ing any  regulation  issued  pursuant  to  this 
title.  Such  penalties  may  not  exceed  Impris- 
onment for  longer  tlian  one  year,  or  a  flue 
not  to  exceed  »10,0O0,  or  both,  for  each 
olTen.se. 


SiK.  499.  Except  as  specifically  provided  In 
this  title,  the  provisions  oj  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  and  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title. 

TITLE  V— POWERS  OP  THE  COmsCIL 

Sec.  SOI,  Kotwlthstaudiug  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  or  any  rule  of  law,  nothing  In 
this  Act  ShaU  be  construed  as  limiting  the 
authority  of  'he  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil to  enact  any  act.  resolution,  or  regula- 
tion, after  January  2.  1975,  pursuont  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Eelf-Government  and 
Govenimental  Reorganization  Act  with  re- 
spect to  any  matter  covered  by  this  Act 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  i-eadlng 
of  the  biU  and  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  tlie  nature  of  a  substitute  be 
dispensed  with,  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Recosd  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

.\MENOMENT  OrmSED  BT  MR.  SROYlilLL  OF  VIR- 
CINU  TO  THE  COMUnrSX  AMENDMENT  IN 
HIE  K.ATtmE  or  A  StJBSTTTOTZ 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BttovHiix  of 
Virginia  to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute:  Page  141,  strute  out 
line  18  and  aU  that  foUows  down  through 
and  including  line  17  on  page  142,  and  re- 
number the  following  sections  accordinglv. 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
tc  repeal  the  proposed  5  percent  ta.x  for 
parking  here  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
A  tax  on  commercial  parking  m  the 
District  will  be  regressive  to  that  It  will 
be  most  burdensome  to  the  car  owners  In 
tile  lower  Income  brackets.  Also,  I  am 
convinced  tliat  this  Ul-conceived  tax  will 
prove  counterproductive  from  the  stand- 
point of  revenues  acciiiing  to  the  city. 
The  proponents  of  this  measure  state 
that  the  District  will  realize  about  JI.5 
million  per  year  from  this  tax  on  park- 
ing. Not  only  do  I  disagree  with  this  wish- 
ful estimate,  but  I  am  convinced  that  in- 
asmuch as  there  is  no  tax  on  commercial 
parktag  in  either  Vlrgmia  or  Maryland, 
the  result  of  such  a  levy  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  wUl  result  In  fewer  people 
driving  into  the  downtown  area  of  the 
city  to  shop,  both  from  the  suburbs  and 
from  the  outlying  residential  areas  of  the 
District  itself.  This,  in  tura,  will  result  In 
decreased  retail  sales  in  the  District  and 
a  consequent  decrease  in  revenues  from 
the  city's  sales  tax  as  a  whole. 

We  all  know  that  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  constant  exodus  of  retail  busi- 
nesses from  the  DisUlct  of  Columbia  Into 
the  submbs,  and  that  this  has  had  a  veiy 
depressing  effect  on  the  city's  economj'. 
In  an  effort  to  i-everse  tills  disastrous 
tide,  a  great  deal  of  planning  has  been 
done  and  a  lai-ge  amount  of  money  has 
been  spent  In  an  effort  to  rehabilitate 
downtown  Washington  so  as  to  attract 
people  Into  Uie  central  city  to  shop  1 
have  encouraged  and  assisted  these  ef- 
forts to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  for  I 
tinceiely  believe  that  a  fiscally  healthy 
Inner  city  would  benefit  all  parts  of  the 
metropolitan  area.  And  now  this  threat 
of  a  commeiclal  paiking  tax  looms,  which 
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can  do  nothing  but  counteract  these  ef- 
forts to  revitalize  the  downtown  area  of 
the  District,  and  thus  to  destroj-  all  that 
1:    .  been  gslned  In  this  direction. 

I  also  wioh  to  express  my  strongest  op- 
"  x-ition  to  the  imposition  of  this  parking 
I IX  in  the  same  piece  of  legislation  that 
•epea!!;  the  5-percent  tax  on  admlisions 
(0  tiic  performing  arts.  I  cannot  compie- 
:.  i;d  the  logic  of  reiJealing  this  tax  on 
(  -iieer  luxury,  at  a  loss  of  S300.000  of 
.-tuuai  revenues,  while  imposing  a  de- 
siiuctive  tax  on  commercial  parking  in 
the  city,  a  necessity  for  thousands  of  peo- 
ple throughout  the  metropolitan  are-i,  in 
ihe  hope  of  rai.^ing  Jl.5  nii'ilion  of  addi- 
tional revenues  per  year — which  I  have 
stated,  will  never  happen. 

Further.  I  protest  the  imposition  of 
this  tax  because  it  will  be  discriminatory 
in  its  application.  We  all  know  that  many 
thousands  of  persons  who  are  employed 
m  the  District  of  Columbia  must  depend 
on  their  cars  for  transportation,  and 
the  oB-street  parlung  facilities  available 
for  such  employees  are  woefully  insuffi- 
cient, mth  the  result  that  most  of  these 
people  must  patronize  the  commercial 
parking  lots  and  garages.  Thus,  these 
employees  would  be  obliged  to  pay  this 
parking  t&x.  while  their  more  fortunate 
fellow  employees  would  not. 

An  excellent  example  of  thiis  would  be 
the  effect  right  here  in  the  U,S.  Capitol. 
1  imderstand  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  together  cm- 
Ploy  approximately  14.500  people  and 
vhile  some  of  these  employees  are  not 
located  in  Wasliington  the  gie;it  majority 
are  employed  light  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Also,  there  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  them 
drive  their  cars  to  work.  Then,  of  course. 
there  or«  the  535  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, most  of  whom  also  drive  daily  to 
the  Capitol.  1  am  advised  also  that  the 
Capitol  has  only  appro.ximately  6.000  off- 
street  parking  spaces,  including  garages 
and  parking  lots,  to  accommodate  these 
Mem'oers  and  employees  This  means 
that  several  thousand  Capitol  employees 
must  patronize  the  commercial  parking 
lots  in  the  vicinity,  at  prices  ranging 
from  75  cents  to  $2  50  per  day.  If  this 
proposed  parking  tax  is  enacted  into 
law.  then  that  number  of  Capitol  em- 
ployees will  face  the  discrimination  of 
having  to  pay  this  additional  amount 
for  their  parking,  while  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  atiout  5.500  of  the  more 
fortunate  employees,  whose  parking  costs 
them  nothing  to  begin  with,  will  not. 

I  maintain,  therefore,  that  any  parkins 
tax  In  thLs  city,  to  be  equitable  and  non- 
dUcrlmlnaton-  In  its  iirovlsions.  would 
have  to  apply  to  all  off-street  parking 
facilities  in  the  city,  located  in  Govern- 
ment and  non-Government  office  build- 
ings, including  those  heie  In  the  US 
Capitol. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  i»int  out  that  the 
srpument  that  such  a  commercial  park- 
ing tax  will  discourage  people  from 
di-inng  their  cars  and  thus  contribute 
to  a  cleaner  environment,  is  pure  hog- 
v.a.sh.  The  people  of  this  countiy  are 
conditioned  to  the  u.«e  of  tlielr  pilvate 
outomobilcs,  as  a  way  of  life.  And  if  this 
las  is  imposed,  the  people  In  the  suburbs 
and  the  ootljing  sections  of  the  city  will 
continue  to  dilve  their  cars,  but  not  Into 
downtov-n    Washington     They    will    go 


elsewhere  and  spend  their  money,  to  the 
serious  detriment  of  the  economic  wcll- 
beins  of  this  Nation's  Capital  City 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this  body  to 
reject  this  ill-conceived  proposal,  by  sup- 
porting my  amendment  to  strike  it  from 
toe  bUl. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairmnn.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Buovhill). 
1  think,  has  probably  put  his  linger  on 
the  problem  of  this  tax  by  using  the  ex- 
ample of  Hill  employees  and  employees 
generally  in  the  Federal  E-.tablishment. 
Here  on  the  Hill,  It  is  those  with  the  se- 
niority en  the  siaffs  who  get  the  parking 
places,  and  they  are  the  highest  paid 
employees.  Those  who  aie  lower  on  the 
staffs  are  the  ones  who  would  pay  the 
freight  when  they  have  to  go  out  and  se- 
cuie  public  parking. 

In  addition,  this  tax  Jails  far  short  of 
meeting  the  funding  requirements  of  the 
pay  raises  involved,  which  are  cited  as 
the  reason  for  inclusion  of  this  tax. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that, 
someday,  we  may  find  it  a  desirable  thing 
for  the  city  to  have  some  type  of  dis- 
incentives to  the  use  of  private  auto- 
mobiles for  commuting  purposes.  Once 
the  bus  system,  taken  over  by  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Tianslt  Au- 
thority recently,  is  fully  updated  and  op- 
erational, and  once  the  transit  system  is 
running,  then  we  can  re.ilisticaliy  say  to 
people  tiiat  viable  transportation  alter- 
natives exist.  Clearly,  these  alternatives 
are  needed— and  stops  will  be  useful  to 
get  people  to  use  the  public  transporta- 
tion system— In  order  to  help  clean  up 
the  quality  of  the  air  in  our  Nation's 
Capital.  Obviously,  the  automobile  is  one 
of  the  primary  contributors  to  our  air 
quality  problems.  However,  for  us  to  at- 
tempt to  say.  by  this  tax.  that  people 
should  not  drive  their  cars  into  tow'n  is 
to  be  qiiite  unrealistic. 

In  an  editorial  recently,  the  WaiJiing- 
ton  Star-News  pointed  out  that,  without 
viable  transpoitation  alternatives,  the 
imposition  of  a  parking  tax  is  a  mo.st  un- 
fair action  for  the  Congiess  to  take,  in 
terms  of  the  operation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  t'overnmeiit  under  home  rule. 
They  argued,  with  some  validity,  that  the 
last  thing  the  District  of  Columbia  needs 
now  is  a  tax  which  would  serve  as  but  an- 
other reason  to  discourage  people  to 
come  into  touTi  to  shop,  go  to  dinner  or 
to  the  theater. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
Is  at  all  essential  to  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  and  I  do  hope  that  the  House  will 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
1  rice  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  tliink  we  are  working 
out  a  sohitlon  on  the  property  tax  i-ate 
disciisiion  that  we  were  having  a  fev,- 
minutes  ago.  "Hiis  is  the  other  tax  tliat  is 
ill  the  bill,  and  it  Is  a  sales  Isx  on  parking 
which  a  great  many  jurisdictions  In  this 
country  have. 

This  iiroposal  i.s  bcins  opposed  by  my 
very  di.<tinguished  colle.igues  from  the 
Wa.^-hington  suburbs,  just  as  commuter 
ta>ics    and    all    other    such    taxe.^    are 


0!>pc.-ed  by  the  very  able  gentlemen  from 
the  suburbs. 

It  is  the  individuals  from  the 
subuibs  who  use  the  District,  and  then 
they  go  home  at  night  and  that  is  it. 
Then  the  people  In  the  Ehstilct  have  to 
reach  into  their  own  pockets  and  pay  the 
taxes  to  keep  the  Government  of  the 
District  going. 

Go.  ev!!iy  time  we  talk  about  any  tax 
that  would  perhaps  cause  those  who  live 
In  Uie  suburbs  to  pay  a  greater  share, 
tlris  generally  is  opposed.  It  really  meon-s 
that  my  consUtutents  in  the  26th  Con- 
gressional Distilct  in  Los  Angeles. 
through  their  share  of  the  Federal  pay- 
ment, are  picking  up  a  lot  of  that  money 
that  should  be  paid  by  many  people  who 
live  m  the  suburbs,  and  who  use  tJie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  either  for  work  or  for 
enjoyment,  or  whatever  it  might  be.  I 
think  there  has  to  be  some  spread  there. 

This  is  not  a  discriminatory  tax.  It 
does  not  affect  Just  those  who  live  In 
the  suburbs,  it  affects  those  who  live 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  oka.  It  does 
not  affect  just  the  poor  people,  because 
the  poor  people  either  walk  or  they  take 
a  bus.  But  It  does  affect  those  who  drive, 
nnd  who  hire  areas  for  paiklng.  And  I 
think  that  they  ought  to  pay  S-percent 
tax  when  tliey  come  into  the  District 
from  Maryland  and  from  Virginia.  I 
think  it  is  only  right  that  the  District 
have  some  abllily  to  assess  this  type  of  a 
lax,  because  really,  the  laws  of  this 
country  arc  full  of  prohibitions,  put  in 
tliere  by  my  very  able  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  against  »ny  taxes 
such  as  a  commuter  tax.  So  there  mu>;t 
be  some  way  to  equalize,  really,  the  great 
tax  burdens  you  have  In  the  metropoli- 
tan area,  and  I  think  it  Ls  for  the  suburbs 
to  do  this.  Tills  Is  not  vei-y  much  of  an 
equalization,  it  is  about  Sl.5  million  a 
year,  and  I  suspect  half  of  it  would  come 
from  the  people  who  live  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  the  Commit- 
tee to  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Chaiiman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  ViiKinia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vii-glnia.  Mr. 
Chaiimnn.  the  proposal  Is  not  earmarked 
just  for  the  people  who  live  in  the  sub- 
uibs. It  viU  affect  anyone  who  parUs  In 
tlic  Nation  s  Capital. 

Mr.  REES.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  BRCSrHILL  of  Virginia.  I  suomit 
to  the  gentleman  from  Califonila  that 
tiie  iKople  who  live  in  the  suburbs  and 
have  a  tendency  to  do  bu.slues£  In  Wash- 
ington could  very  well  develop  a  tend- 
ency to  stay  away  from  the  District,  and 
therefore  this  proixisal.  so  far  as  revenue 
return  of  the  scale  estimated,  could  very- 
well  be  counterproductive. 

Mr.  REES.  Perhaps  wliat  tire  people 
in  the  suburbs  might  do,  would  be  to 
take  bu.ses.  Tliis  would  help  to  cut  down 
on  pollution,  and  save  gasoUne,  and  this 
migiii  be  a  very  fine  thing  to  have 

lAi.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Cliairman.  if  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
foi-nia  will  yield  further,  my  response 
to  that  is.  as  I  have  said  piior  to  tills 
time,  that  Ls  hogwash. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
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from  yirglnia   (Mr,  BBovmi.1.)    to  the  Mr.    REES.    Mi-.    Chaiiman,    I    ask  as  they  were  before  the  court  case  The 

committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  unanimous  consent  that  these  amend-  court  ruled  that  the  way  the  District  did 

n  siibstitute.  mmts  be  considered  en  bloc.  its  assessment  was  uncoiiititutional  but 

The  question  w-as  taken:  and  on  a  divi-  The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  this  deffnitely  would  be  constitutio.ial 

.Ml  .demanded  by  Mr.  BRovHn.L  of  Viv-  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  because  It  would  be  a  specific  SemS^ 

einia)  thei-e  were— ayes  12.  noes  29.  California?  granted  to  a  class  of  lieiions  "*'"P"°" 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee  There  was  no  objection.  All   this  does"  is  authorize   the   City 

amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  these,  again.  Council  to  make  this  change  in  the  diod- 

was  rejected.  arc  technical  amendments  to  the  prop-  erty  tax  law  if  they  wish  to  make  this 

AMENDMENTS  otTERED  BT  MB.  BEES  TO  THE  cvty  tax  phaso  of  tliB  bill.  What  ncccssi-  change.  Havhig  watched  the  sueed  of  the 

coMwriTEE  .MENDMENT  1.1  THE  NATUBi  oT  latcd  thc  tcchoical  amendments  was  Uie  City  CouncU  I  have  my  doubt.s  but  I  did 

^r°n^^  ^'"■''  '■''*'  '"^  property  tax  amendments  want  to  give  the  City  CouncU  the  abllitv 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chan-man.  I  offer  sev-  were  a  separate  bUl.  Then  they  were  to  make  this  change  If  they  wish  between 

eral    amendments    to    the    committee  -imalgamated  into  this  larger  bill  and  we  now  and  the  home  rule  date  the  first  of 

amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  'ost  a  few  commas,  semicolons,  and  such.  January. 

and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  That  Is  all.  They  aie  merely  technical  The  CH4IRMAN   The  question  is  on 

'"^^■'^,^°"?'''*'"*'*  *"""'=■  ""^^"^JltP.Hv,,  •■'«  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 

The  aei-k  read  as  follows;  Tne  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  man  from  California  iMr  Rees)  to  th- 

Amenaments  oiltrea  by  Mr.  Rits  to  the  ">*  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle-  committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 

committee  amendment  In  tae  nature  of  a  fan  from  California  (Mi-.  Rees)  to  the  a  substitute 

substitute:  Page  78.  Une  6.  strike  the  word  committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  Tlie    amendment    to    tlie    committe" 

•members-  and  Insert  m  lieu  thereof  the  a  substitute.  amendment  in  the  iv,tm-.nf  =.^^»,,T: 

word  "member".                                                     'rv.^    o,v,««.i. *-    *.>    *.                 .».  amenament  m  tne  natui-e  or  a  substitute 

o»™  on  i7„.  i    ...I,..,          ....    ,   ..  ,  ..  ^"*   amendments   to   the   committee  wasaaieedto 

Page  80.  line  6.  strike  the  word  -scliedule"  amendment  in  the  nptiirc  nf  a  cnhstitnto  "Biirca  to. 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Khed-  ,,.™!.°"irj  .          nature  of  a  substitute  ,mendmekt  ornncii  dv  mb.  bees  to  the  com- 


lUed'. 

Page  82.  Hue  10.  strike  "(5)  "  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(6)";  line  13,  strike  "(6)  " 
and  Uuert  in  lieu  thereof  "(8) ',  and  on  line 
14  strike  "(7)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereol 
"(9)- 


were  agi-eed  to. 

MENDMtKT  OFFEBED  UY  MB.  REES  TO  THE  COM- 

mtttee  amendment  in   the   nature   or  A 

SUBSTITTJ  rK 


MrrTEE    AMCNOMtrNT    IN    THE    KATCBC    OF     A 
SUBSTITtrTB 


Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chaij-man,  1  offer  an 

>/r-    Dirc-c!    .»/>.■             <     -  amendment  to  the  committee  araciid- 

MT   REES.  Ml    Chairman.  I  offer  an  ment  in  the  nature  of  a  subsUtute 

„,„  oo    ,.       ,.      ,         ,.  r.inendment  to  the  committee   amend-  Tlie  Clerk  read  ax  fnllnw<:- 

Page  88.   line  25.  after  the  paremhe.«.is  ment  in  the  nature  of  a  snhstmitp  Aue  i-ierK  reaa  as  louows. 

strike  the  comma  and  Insert  the  phrase  "and  ThV  rie!  t  r.nrt  »V  f„l wt .  .Amendment  oBcred  by  Mr.  BEra  to  the 

section  301  Of  the  District  Of  Columbia  Police  i-'cik  reaa  as  loiiows.  committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 

and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1953  (DC  Code  Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hee.s  to  the  substitute:  Page  140  follo«ing  Une  18  add: 

<-S18|.--.  I'T-'-ir;!,';    ?■"!"???'!"    ";,""    "'""    "'    *  ■•■'•"     5-D.5TB.CT     OF     COLUMBIA      PB0FD.IV 

_,       Mib,"itltute.  Page  119.  Ime  ll.  insert  new  sub-  tax  Rats 

The   CHAIRMAN.   Is   there   objection  port  C  and  renumber:  ..  .    ,  ,          ^.    '*"*"" 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  ""otlifiM  Homeowner  E:<emptlon  To  Prevent  m,.?.!  .hti;'^'!;^  ',7,  °V"f  '',T'';lf"  "' 

California?  &blli  of  the  Tax  Burden  to  Low  and  Mod-  ",''i',"  ^^!  Pfoperty  tax  rate  for  the  District 

There  was  no  obiection  "^'-^  I'"^""^  Families  Who  Rent  or  o°  n  °'  Columbia  lor  fiscal  year  1975  shall  be  set 

Mr    BFpll^r    oh=^^„         .,,  Single  Family  Homes  ">  ,">«  Council  at  such  an  amount  to  yield 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  -sei.  431    lai  in  order  thit  the  .hift  .o  "'  ''»='  »'«  """on  in  fiscal  year  1975;  ex- 

techmcal   amendments  and  only   tech-  equalized  a.«essment  at  the  same  wrceut"  '^'P'  """  '"'^''  ""'»""  ""y  "»  '«'"«0  "v 

meal  amendments,  and  they  are  to  the  age  of  esiimated  market  value  for  all  nroo-  '"''  *'"°"°'  ''»'*«•'  "y  'be  CouncU  pursuant 

jMlice  and  fh-e  salary  ph.lse  of  the  bill,  'r""  not  le.sult  in  increases  m  proportion-  f  delegation  of  authority  contained  lu  Eec- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  -^'«    "«    burden    for   households   of   low   or  "o"^  =°f  or  490  of  this  Act.  or  by  any  revenue 

;n\Vf3''Sr^fa^?4'^R^^^^Vh^;  -"-- T^sj^^^^-^'^s^^^  ?rrby''^;;;"ji;'oS'nf"rLs^^'b7.;p~^\^: 

7^^P^^^^^^  ">^»-- "  rhr^^e^irrc-Sbrr^^^fo',;  -let-  — "' "-  -»■  --  ■'- 

■   The  amendment,  to   the  committee  '^p'TZ"^  TZ:^L'^li::"„^TT^'-  CamorSi'^^^'IS.o'l ''""""^°h''?" 

amendmenl  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  o-icted  from  the  estimated  markTvait.  of  f*"'""^!?  .^'iJ^T  X""^"^"^  '°."' 

were  agreed  to.  some  or  all  of  such  property.                •""  "^  5  mmutes  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

(MENDMENTS   OFTTBED   BY   JIB.  EiFs  TO  THE  "  !>>)  Subsecllon  1 8)  wlU  take  effcct  imnie-  ,^'-    NATCHER.    Mr.    Chail-man,    wiU 

coMMmEi  AMcNDMeNT  IN  THE  N (TUBE  o-  "'"^'^7  "po"  eiiacimeut  for  the  fiscal  year  the  gentleman  yield? 

A  stiosTtruTE                                             ■  beginning  July  1, 1974.-  Mr,  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.    REES.    Mr.    Chairman,    I    offer  ,    Mr.  REES,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  ^''"Mr^NA'rrHFB  Mr  ri,>>h-n,«n  Tn.n,,IH 

several  amendments  to  the  committee  Happened  In  the  series  of  court  cases  iiWp,/;^Jfcl^.^;,ML^,,  J ,,  ,  '          i 

amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  which  have  affected  the  District  of  C^  ,/„t  if  til?,>!.H  i  h    i        "^  ^^^?f" 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  lumbla  property  tax  law  is  the  court  ^      ^  accepted  which  mandates  the 

Amendments  ottered  by  Mr.  Rees  to  the  'uled  that  the  District  cotUd  no  longer 

committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  ,       ' -    ^---.       . 


city  government  to  uicrea.se  taxes  to  the 

have  a  dual-i-ate  svstem'  VheTebyThe  «,V^'"  ,">'"■  "^e  increase  proposed  for 

._„...„...  ,  .s.  ,„..  ..„„  „,  »„me  tne  woroa  residential  property 'was  assessed  at  55  ^  *-  "Pi'*^!  *"'!  "'«■"«»  ""<*  teachers  can 

and  the  period  'thia  title. "  and  Insert  lu  lieu  percent  and  commercial  at  65  percent  ''^  ^^^  '■^^^  ""*  *'^"°"  """*'  ^^^  P'»« 

thereof  the  phrase  "sections  411.  412.  and  so.  as  a  result  «?had  a  shtft  of  i^vment  °''  ^^  "'«  tUfference  of  »14.2  million  fo  ■ 

S,rr  fTir 'dXerSS  t.'^:>^r.  "--  ^ommerclS  ^  1-e'ZuarwS  "-  -'-^.',''"--  -"  "°'  ^  P-<^-  '  ->' 

provisions  of  law  In  effect  prior  to  the  eSec-  '"'^aht  that  the  residential  owners  will  "°'  "*  P""'  ^"a  b>'  ""^  "»  request  will 

live  date  ot  this  Act  "  now  be  paying  more  of  the  total  percent-  ^^  made  for  additional  Federal  funds  or 

Page     110,    line     14.    strike     ihe    word  '^ge  than  the  commercial  will  be  paying  s"  additional  Fedei-al  payment  will  be 

•wparateiy  ".  What  this  amendment  does  is  to  au-  requested. 

(.-■sesMnenr  i;,'d  niserfin  ne^.'n,';?,.?'',',"  "T'^^  "'^  '^"*'  '^°""<^"   between   now         Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  position. 

words'"„'S^^S;e1,t.i?«mio-'  '    '"  ^"^J!°"'^  ™'^'  ^^•'''*  i^  •'^""a'-y  1-  'o  •«    'he    gentleman    from    Kentucky    is 

Page  115.  line  18,  strike  tlie  words   -real  *'''*''"f"  *"  exemption  for  single  family  aware,  is  that  I  definitely  will  not  under 

property".  properly  of  up  to  $3,000.  any  circumstances  come  to  this  House 

Page  123.  line  5.  after  the  word  "sold."         ^O''  example,  if  a  person's  home  were  and  ask  for  anv  more  Federal  navnient 

insert  the  word  -refinanced,".  worUi  $25,000  and  if  he  was  eligible  for  This  was  the  nnrtw«»  nf  th»  Vl\,  or^ 

..7,«n'ser.„'lreV,?.e?r^wr-^:?-  ^  f:L''^fT:;X::T  r'-^^^T  ^^"    -  l^-^t^e^JL^  wo^uirbeT 

Page  146.  line  18,  strUte  the  period  and  "^°">  S-^-OOO  »»<>  Pas  '"s  «ax  on  an  esti-  nanced  strictly  by  taxes  fi-om  the  Dis- 

Insert  the  phrase  "except  that  Part  1  and  '"a'ed   market   value   of   $22,000.   This,  trict  of  Columbia.  So  under  no  circum- 

subparts  A  through  E  of  Part  2  shall  take  a'°ne  With   the  circuit   breaker,   would  stances  would  I  come  back  and  ask  this 

sneciflcaMv  mouJ.Ti  ',",7  ^'\"^  otherwise  even  the  burdens  of  Uie  tax  between  the  House  for  any  additional  FMeraJ  pay- 

speciflcaily  provided  In  this  title-  1-esidentlal  and  the  commercial  property  ment  when  of  course  my  posl^on  is  that 
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the  money  n-ill  come  from  the  District 
tax  base. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  il  the 
Keatleraan  will  yield  further  to  me.  I 
v.ould  lite  to  propound  this  question  to 
i.iy  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Ii 
this  bill  passes  the  House  today  and  goes 
to  conference  and  the  committee  on  the 
other  side  places  any  additional  amount 
in  their  bill  by  v  ay  of  Federal  pa.vment 
or  Federal  funds,  either  a  one-shot  S14.2 
million  Federal  payment  or  Federal 
funding  from  any  source  for  any  pur- 
pose for  paj-ment  of  the  6-percent  in- 
crease that  is  now  before  the  Committee, 
would  the  chairman  review  it  snd  say  to 
the  other  side  he  would  not  approve  it 
and  he  will  not  come  back  to  this  Com- 
mittee asking  for  any  additional  Fed- 
eral payment  for  the  6-percent  increase 
toward  the  $14.2  million  and  it  will 
have  to  be  covered  in  ta:;e.'!  from  down- 
town tmder  the  proposal  offered  by  the 
gentlempn  from  California?  That  nci  ad- 
ditional Federal  pajxient  will  be  re- 
quested for  the  $14.2  million  for  the 
6-  percent  increase. 

Mr.  DIGC3S.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  and  will  permit  me  to 
reassure  the  gentleman  on  the  point  I 
made  just  a  few  moments  ago.  I  would 
reiterate  that  I  feel  that  the  Federal  pay- 
ment authorization  plus  the  capacity  of 
the  local  government  is  sufficient  to 
cover  these  increases. 

I  would  be  In  the  same  position  as  the 
gentleman  from  California,  namely,  not 
coming  back  to  the  House  and  requesting 
any  additional  Federal  payment  author- 
izations. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  further  yield  to  me.  this 
Proiides  that  the  copout  that  has  been 
taking  place  downtown  now  for  several 
months  in  regard  to  an  increase  in  taxes 
v.  ill  be  cui'ed  and  I  think  peifeclly  cured. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  At  any  time 
in  the  future  if  any  additional  amount 
is  requested  by  way  of  Federal  funding  to 
pay  the  6-percent  increase,  v.e  will  not 
recommend  it  to  the  House. 

Mr.  MYERS.  M.'.  Chairman,  r.iu  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, but  I  would  like  the  opportunity 
to  explain  the  amendment  some  time 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  will  wlthriraw  my  re- 
O'iest. 

Mr.  REES.  Wtiat  the  amendment  does 
is  very  simple.  It  says  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  shall 
set  a  tax  rate  to  raise  at  least  $146  mil- 
lion, and  that  will  pay  for  the  police. 
f.remen.  and  teacher's  salary  increase, 
except  that  if  they  wiih  to  raise  another 
tax.  then  they  would  be  authorized  to 
raise  another  tax.  Already  in  the  bill  we 
have  given  the  City  CouncU  the  right  to 
raise  taxes  l)etween  now  and  home  rule. 

So  I  think  with  this  amendment  we 
have  a  complete  bill.  We  have  an  ade- 
quate salary  increase  which  shall  be 
financed  by  local  taxes. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  v,m  the 
■gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  REES.  I  Will  be  glad  to  yield  lo  Vlv: 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  plan  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman,  but  I  do 
not  understand  how  u-e  are  going  to  get 
liie  revenue  raised  in  ti:ne  to  take  care  of 
thi.s  514  million  deficit. 

Mr.  REES.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield. 
I  iiave  talked  to  the  Senate.  I  think  we 
can  get  some  quick  time  going  on  this 
bill:  but  the  assessment  roll  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  not  released  until 
last  Friday  by  the  couit,  so  there  is  going 
to  be  a  natural  delay,  anyway. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chaii-maii.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  yield  to  the  petition-..' n  to  f.ni.^h  his 
stptenient. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of 
court  cases  affecting  District  taxes,  the 
tax  loll  was  just  authorized  for  release 
ihir  last  Friday.  I  have  discussed  the  leg- 
islation with  the  Senate  District  Com- 
mittee and  I  ilrink  we  can  get  some  vei'y 
qui:k  action  on  this  property  tax  bill. 

I  would  suspect  we  have  several 
months  in  here  of  leeway  before  there 
has  to  be  an  absolute  deadUne  on  the  fix- 
ing of  the  tax. 

Last  year  when  the  whole  tax  system 
was  under  scrutiny  by  the  court,  the 
nia.i  or  by  Executive  order  was  able  to  de- 
lay the  sending  out  of  the  actual  tax  bills, 
for  example,  until  late  October;  so  there 
is  flexibility  in  tiiis  bill  to  work  with  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MYERS.  But  the  gentleman 
talked  with  the  ofBcials  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Mayor  and  the  Council: 
are  they  willing  to  raise  the  taxes  to  pro- 
vide the  i-cvenue  by  the  first  of  January? 
Mr.  REES.  It  soys  they  shall— not 
may— shall,  they  shall  set  a  tax  rate  and 
that  tax  rate  will  raise  at  least  $146  mil- 
lion. That  is  what  it  says  right  here.  So 
it  is  up  to  th;in.  I  do  not  fciow  «h.Tt  else 
'.ve  can  do. 

Mr.  MYERS.  What  hapjiens  Ui  a  hypo- 
thetical situation  if  we  do  not  get  tiiis 
out  until  October  15^  They  have  already 
set  the  rate  for  this  year  and  we  have  al- 
ready increased  the  salaries  by  16  percent 
and  they  come  back  to  the  Congress  and 
say.  "You  have  no  choice,  you  have  to 
raise  the  cash  contribution  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  to  pay  the  hlglier 
rate" 

Mr.  REES.  No.  1.  all  this  Ls  in  one 
bill,  so  the  salary  rate  goes  along  «1th 
the  move.  No  one  Is  going  to  tell  us  what 
to  do.  The  City  Council  cannot  come  up 
and  tell  us  we  have  to  give  them  .'.ome 
money. 

Mr.  MYERS.  What  about  the  Senate: 

this  IS  not  under  our  agreement  today? 

Mr.  REES.  I  suspect  in  the  discussions 

we  have  already  had  with  tlie  Senate,  we 

sliould  have  fast  action  there. 

Mr.  MYERS.  How  about  section  490, 
is  it  possible  for  the  city  to  raise  enough 
revenue  in  the  income  taxes,  in  these 
taxes  provided  in  section  490.  to  make  up 
the  deficit,  and  would  they  do  It? 

Mr.  REES.  If  they  want  to  do  it.  they 
can:  but  watching  the  mayor  and  City 
Council  move  is  like  watcliing  the  grass 
grow;  but  at  least  we  have  made  it  clear. 
They  shall  raise  $146  million  this  fiscal 
year.  1975.  That  is  what  is  in  Uie  bill. 


Now  it  is  up  to  them. 
Mr.  MYERS.  It  still  concerns  me.  I 
must  .say  to  the  gentleman.  It  is  true  that 
the  raise  In  the  tax  authority  is  all  in 
one  bill  here.  If  the  tax  rate  is  already 
fixed,  how  in  tlie  world  can  the  city 
raise  the  taxes  lor  increased  salaries  if  it 
already  set  the  rates  and  sent  the  state- 
m.ents  out  to  the  taxpcycrs? 

Mr.  REES.  They  have  not  done  that 
because  the  court  would  not  let  them. 

Mr.  MYERS.  We  have  not  passed  it. 
the  Senate  hs  not  passed  it.  We  have  not 
enacted  it  into  law  yet.  They  are  also 
going  to  send  the  rate  out  and  then  we 
are  going  to  be  locked  in. 

Mr.  REES.  As  I  say.  we  do  i-ot  have  to 
do  what  they  tell  us  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessai'y  number  of  word.";. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take 
a  minute  or  two  particularly  to 
thank  tlie  gcirtleman  from  Kentuck,v 
(Mr,  Natcheb)  and  the  gentlemim  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Myers*  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Appropiiatlons  Subcommittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  their  work  here 
this  afternoon  in  r>uttmg  the  District 
cf  Colimibia  Committee  on  notice  that 
Federal  funds  are  not  going  to  be  avail- 
able for  every  piu'pose, 

I  am  surprised  that  the  District  Com- 
mittee would  come  forth  with  a  bill  ask- 
ing Congress  to  again  underwrite  financ- 
ing which  the  District  Government  ought 
to  provide  when  it  makes  commitments 
for  pay  increases.  Tills  attempt  to  raid 
tile  taxpayers  of  the  entire  coimtry 
would  have  gone  through  the  House  to- 
day had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Natcher,  in 
particular,  and  I  tntly  thank  him.  I 
wisli  the  chair.men  of  subcommittees  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  would 
take  tlie  same  position  on  other  legisla- 
tion. It  would  be  most  helpful  to  the 
Mcm'oer.?  of  the  House.  I  hope,  too,  that 
in  the  future  this  \\i\\  serve  as  a  lesson 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
that  it  cannot  come  to  tlie  House  floor 
and  take  it  for  granted  that  the  House 
is  going  to  acree  to  every  request  for 
funds — that  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  and  the  mimicipal  govern- 
ment of  the  Distilcl  both  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  fiuaiicing  tlie  deals  they 
make  for  stcnding  money. 

In  this  case  neither  the  Mayor  nor  tlie 
City  Council  requested  the  additional  6- 
liercent  pay  inci-ease  here  propo.sed.  It 
is  up  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  city  to 
lirovide  tlie  additional  revenue  and  the 
bill  when  it  came  to  the  House  floor 
sliould  liave  provided  lor  the  necessary 
revenue. 

Moreovei-,  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  been  given  so-called  home  rule.  Now 
Is  the  time  for  It  to  demonstrate  that  it 
is  capable  of  self-government. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  iMr.  Natcheb  i  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myers)  for 
saying,  in  effect,  that  we  made  an  agree- 
ment based  on  a  10-percent  pay  Increase 
and  we  will  not  open  the  D.S.  Treasury 
to  finance  a  deal  of  the  nature  here  pro- 
jioscd. 
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BroL;^tr>ati 
Brown.  Calif. 
BrowD.  Mich. 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
BurbaDtn 
Burke.  Fl«. 
Burko.  MB5S. 
Burton,  Jobn 


Butler 
Carney,  Ohio 
Casey,  Tex. 
Ccderljer£ 
Claucy 
Claiisen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 

COiltllE,  I.I. 

Come 
Con  vers 
Coriu  a  n 
Coughllu 
Crouhi 
Daniels. 

DominUk  v. 
DiiuleL'ion 
Delaney 
Deliums 
Deuboliv. 
Dent 

Dlg^E 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Downiny 

Drtnnn 

Dul&kl 

du  Pont 

Eckbardt 

Edwards.  Alo . 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
inan  from  California  iMr.  Rees)  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  .substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Ml*.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
tliat  the  amendment  be  agi-eed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  EcKHARDT,  Chairman  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  15842)  to  Increase  com- 
pensation for  District  of  Columbia  police- 
men, fliemen.  and  teachers:  to  increase 
amiuitles  payable  to  retired  teachers  In 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  reorganize 
public  higher  education  in  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  to  establisli  an  equitable  tax 
on  real  property  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: to  pro\ide  for  additional  revenue 
for  the  District  of  Columbia:  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
tliat  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
There  was  no  ob.iection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engi-ossment  and  Uiird  reading  of  the 
bill.  __ 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed    '^"J' 
and  read  a  Uiird  time,  and  was  read  tlie     g«<^"P« 
thiid  time. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  i.*;  on  «ha 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  tlie 
Speaker  announced  that  the  aves  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  Uiere  were— yeas  284.  navs  75 
not  voting  75,  as  follows: 

IRoU  No.  415) 
YEAS— 284 


Ho  V.  art; 
Hud  nut 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 


rieetUa 

Rfuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

aiualdo 


Burton.  Phillip  Jordan 


Johnson.  Calir.  Roberts 
Johnson.  Pa.      Rodlno 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  Ok] a 


Edwards,  Calif.  Me«ds 


Karth 

Ka£teumeicr 

Ka^en 

King 

KUiczin!?ki 

Koch 

K\ros 

L.itta 

Lent 

Dttou 

Long.  Lo. 

Long.  MO. 

Lott 

Lukeu 

McClory 

McCIoskey 

McCollister 

Mccormack 

McDadc 

McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mataon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Mara7ltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Matsunaga 


Eilbers 

Etch 

E5hleni?r 

Excii-s.  Colo 

Fasctii 

FUb 

Flood 

riower.- 

Folev 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Fraser 

FreUnghnvii 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Froehllch 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Oialmo 

Oibboni 

Glluian 

Olnn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 


Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guycr 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanraban 

Harsha 

Hays 


Melcher 

Mez%-lnsky 

Mil  ford 

Mtnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MircheU.  N.V. 

Mi/;ell 

Moakle? 

MoUohan 

Moorhead. 
CaJlt. 
1     Moorhead.  Pa, 

ilorgan 

Mosber 

Moss 

Murphy.  III. 

Murtba 

N'aicber 

Nedzl 

N  el  sen 

NK 

Obey 

o  Brlen 

OHi-ra 

O'NoUl 

Owens 

I'arrls 

ratleu 

Pi-pper 

Perkirs 

Peuis 

Pe>  bvt 

Pickle 

Pike 


Hechler.  \V .  Va ,  Podell 


Heinz 

HelfitObkl 

Henderson 

Hints 

HlnFhaw 

Hogr.n 

Holt 

Holt/niati 

Hortoi) 


Ada  His 

Addubbo 

Andcrton. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

M.  Dak. 
Anniinrlo 


Arcnds 

Aiihley 

AKpin 

Bnrrett 

Baunian 

BeU 

Bennett 

Benrland 

BlagfEl 

B  letter 


Pfn^bsm 

BoBgs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breaux 

Brecklnrldee 

Brink!  rr 

Brooks 


Abdnor 

Archer 

.■vTinsuoii'^ 

Ashbrook 

Baralis 

Baker 

Beard 

BevUl 

Blackburn 

Bruonifield 

Krovn,  Ohio 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burll:«on,  Mo. 

Cnriip 

chambpfltln 


Powell.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Pritchard 

Qule 

Rallsijark 

Raudfill 

Hanyel 

Hits 

NAYS— 75 
Chappell 
ciawson,  Del 
coni*T 
Collins.  Tex. 
Couable 
Con!  on 
I'raiie 
Uaniei.  Dan 
iJaiiitl.  Kobert   Uickc 


Koe 

Rogers 

noncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkov$ki 

Roush 

Bousselot 

Roybel 

Ryan 

St  Qeniiain 

siirasin 

Ssr bancs 

Scbroeder 

Selberlins 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Sbrlver 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

A:  aggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WlUUm 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steelman 
steiger.  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis 
Stephens 
Stokes 
St ration 
Studds 
Sullivan 
S>'min8ton 
Taylw,  Ho. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thomson,  \vi5. 
Thone 
Tliornton 
Tieman 
Traxler 
UdflU 

tniman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vauder  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vifc'orlto 

Waldie 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

WhRehwrst 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wil.wn. 
Charles  H.. 
Calif. 
WiiEon. 

Charles.  Tev. 
Winn 
Worn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Ga. 
Young,  III. 
Young.  Tes. 
zablockl 
Zion 
iiwoch 


Duncan 

£:rlenboru 

rt.sher 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Ooodlin^ 

Gross 

Haley 


Lagouiarsino 

Landgrebe 

Lu}on 

McEwen 

Mathis.  C:>. 

Mayne 

Michel 

Miller 

MOatEOiiierA' 

ilyers 

N'!cho!s 


Jr. 

Davis.  Wis. 
DeUeubnck 

l)*-r\vt  115*1 

IVitne 

UlrklllsOn 


Hubcr 
Htitchlu»on 
Jarubiu 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kemp 
K  PI  .-hum 


AlcN.Tndfr 

Badlllo 

Blatnik 

Bowen 

Brasco 

Bargrner 

Burke,  calif. 

Byron 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carter 

Chi&holn) 

Clark 

Clay 

Cotter 

Culver 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  SC. 

de  la  Gar?  a 

Dennis 

Dom 

Evtua.  Tenn 

Fladlcy 

Fulton 

Oettya 

Grftsso 

Green,  OrcR. 


Pa&sman 
Poaee 
Price.  Tex. 
QuUlen 

Kobln&on.  Va 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Solterfield 

Scherle 

Sebellus 

-NOT  VOTING^ 
Gilfflihs 
Guuter 
ilcnimer- 
xchmidt 
Hnnna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wath. 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Ilibert 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Hollfleld 
Hosmer 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kuykendall 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lehman 
McSpedden 
Martin.  N.C. 
MazzoU 
Metcalfe 
Mills 
Mlutaull.  Ohio 


Shuster 
smith.  NY. 
Stubblefield 
Veyaey 
Wsggonner 
Wiggins 
Wydler 
YOUBE.  Fla 
Voims,  SC- 


Murpb>.  K  V 

Patman 

Rarick 

Reld 

Roi>lson.  S.T- 

Rooney.  N  y. 

Rose 

Roy 

Sandman 

Schneebelt 

Stsk 

Stark 

Steed 

Steele 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Talcott 

Teague 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Toweu.  Nev 

Treen 

Whit  ten 

Wilson,  Bob 

'^oiint;.  Alaska 


So  the  biil  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 

I>aii-5; 

Mr.    Thompson    of    New    Jersev    wiih    \'' 
Blatnik. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Nca  York  uith  Mr  Reld 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Byron 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Otit\% 

Mrs.  Btirke  of  Callfomi.-t  with  Mr.  Dora' 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Harrington 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Ounter. 

Mr.  BadUlo  with  Mr.  Landnim. 

Mr.  MaacoU  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Teime.-*ee 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Siark  with  Mrs.  Harden  of  W.i«.;>i«i. 

Mr.  Ale.Kander  with  Mr.  McSpadden 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mrs.  Griffith*. 

Mr.  Rollfield  with  Mr.  Pludlev. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Metcalfe 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mrs.  Orosso  Pith  Mr.  H.nstingP. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Hosiner 

Mr.  St5k  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldc. 

Mr.  Bowen  ^Mth  Mre.  Heckler  of  .Maa^a- 
chiissets. 

Mr.  DavL>;  ol  P.<:;ih  CaroUiia  wiih  Mr 
Dennis. 

Mr.  de  la  Gnr/a  wiih  Mr.  Knvkendall 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Mills.      ' 

Mr.  Jones  of  TennesFp.  with  Mr  H*p<tM-  r ' 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Lehnaa  with  Mr,  Mlnshall  cf  Ohk- 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Hoy  with  Mr.  Sjinms. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Whiiten  with  Mr  Schnee»'pi; 
Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr  Paiman  with  Mr  Bob  WlUoii 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Young  of  AIa>.t:a. 

The  re.^ult  of  tltc  \o(e  was  ;mnounred 
iis  above  i*ecorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  lo  read- 
•*A  bill  to  increase  compensation  for  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  policemen,  firemen 
and  teachers:  to  increase  annuities  pay- 
able  to  retired  teachers  in  Ihc  Distdct  c*" 
Columbia:  to  establLsh  an  equitable  tax 
on  real  property  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia:   to  the   provide  for  addilio:in! 
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r"iniue  Jor  th?  Dl-.trict  of  Columbia: 
i;nri  for  other  pui-poses," 

/*  motion  to  reconsidei  v'-ii    I.iid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Ml  L IGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
nioUf-  consent  that  all  Memliera  be  per- 
mitted to  levise  and  estend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  wa.*:  no  cbjc-tioii 


iXJENSION  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA MEDICAL  AND  MAN- 
POWER  ACT  OF   1970 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Di.strict  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  call  up  the  bill— HJl.  11108 — 
to  extend  for  3  years  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Medical  and  Dental  Manpower 
Act  of  1970,  and  a?k  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  Iw  considered  in  the  House 
ns  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MichlRan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CCKLKAl     LrWE 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous conient  that  all  Members  be  per- 
mitted to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks In  e.\planatlon  of  the  bill  HM. 
11108. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theic  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  aer.demaii  from 
Michigan? 

There  s  as  no  objection 

The  Cl;;rk  read  the  bill  as  follovis: 
Tliat  (a)  section  a03(C)  of  tlie  Dl&tnct  of 
Coumbta  Medical  and  Denial  Maupoi^er  Act 
of  Il>70  (D-C.  Code.  sec.  31-9231  is  amended 
by  inserttag  "and  for  fiscal  veari  1975.  1976, 
and  1977"  immediately  afler  ■■1972." 

i>}i  Section  303<1))  of  such  Act  !.■-.  amended 
b.v  striking  out  "section  772  oi  the  Public 
Health  Sen  ice  Act  |42  U.S.C.  205f-2l"  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereol  ■■.■'ectlou  773  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Ac". 

With  the  foUowins  committee  amend- 
ment. 

On  pai^e  1  strike  otit  Hnes  3  through  6  and 
insert:  Thet  lai  i<ectlon  303(ci  of  the  Dls- 
trie*,  of  Ct'lumbla  Medical  and  Dental  Man- 
power Aft  of  1970  (DC  Code,  sec  31-922(ct  » 
16  amended  to  read  a.s  folluu.^; 

■'ic(  There  are  authori-red  to  be  appro- 
priated such  !^uni.4  as  mav  i}e  ne^etisary  for 
the  tl:icnl  year.";  er.Ulng  J  Line  3D.  1975.  end 
June  30,  197<;,  to  innke  ^ran^s  under  this 
section.". 

The  committee  axendnient  ttas  ayi-eed 
to 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
-Irike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
11108.  as  amended,  as  reported — 
House  Repot  t  93-1200— is  to  extend  for 
2  yen  r.-i— fiscal  1975  and  1976— the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Medical  and  Manpower 
Act  of  1970  I  DC.  Code.  Tit.  31,  Sec.  921, 
922:  84  Slat.  1934  )  This  would  further 
.i.sslst  piivate  nonprofit  medical  and  den- 
titl  schools  111  the  District  of  Columbia. 


!lirou3li  Fedetul  einnto  for  :he.io  2  vears. 
in  meeting  their  critical  finance  needs 
and  operp.tional  cost,.=,  requii'ed  to  main- 
tain quality  medical  and  dental  educa- 
tional programs  as  a  necessary  health 
manpower  service  to  the  metropolitan 
area  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Such  graiit:i  by  law  are  to  be  in  the 
niinimum  amounts  nece.'^sai'y  and  may 
not  exceed,  in  cither  fiscal  yepr.  $5,000 
per  enrolled  medical  student,  or  $3,000 
per  enrolled  dental  student. 

The  Intended  beneficiai-ies  of  this  bill 
are  the  Gccigetonn  Univeisity  Schools 
of  Medicine  ai-.d  Dentisti'j-  and  the 
Georse  Washiiiijton  University  School  of 
Medicine.  Howard  University,  which 
operates  schools  of  medicine  and  den- 
tistry In  the  District,  relies  on  other 
channels  of  Federal  sui^port. 

LI  i-.I^I^\TIVF  D.ICKOKOCNO 

The  DC.  Medical  and  Dental  Man- 
power Act  of  1970 — which  H.R.  U108  ex- 
tends for  2  additional  years — was  orig- 
inally enacted  as  title  III  of  the  District 
of  Columlia  Revenue  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-e50.  approved  Jan.  5.  1971: 
DC.  Code  Tit.  31.  Sec.  922:  84  Stat.  1934). 

Tlie  original  subsidy  authorization  was 
for  the  ascal  years  1971  and  1972.  No 
funds  were  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion nor  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  this  authority.  Legislation  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  3  yeais  was 
introduced  in  the  92d  Congress  iH.R. 
13713 ' .  and  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  A  sub- 
committee held  l-earings  thereon  and  or- 
dei-ed  it  favorably  reported,  but  further 
action  was  not  taken  The  original  au- 
thori'^atioii  expired  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
.\  ear  1972. 

Nrcn  FOB  THE  LrclSLAllON 

Grants  under  this  legislation  are  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute  for  the  State  fund- 
ing available  to  many  private  medical 
and  dental  schools  In  juri-sdictions  other 
than  the  District  of  Columbia.  Because 
of  the  District's  Interim  status  with  re- 
gard to  home  rule  goveitiment.  no  local 
funds — comparable  to  State  lunds — are 
available  for  fiscal  yeais  1975  and  1976. 
The  Mayor-Commissioner  has  indicated 
hLs  recognition  of  the  financial  problems 
lacing  the  medical  and  dental  schools  in 
Washington  and  has  also  indicated  his 
intention  to  find  an  effective  long-range 
means  of  providing  adequate  funding  to 
alleviate  this  distress,  while  the  District 
government  is  considering  the  appropri- 
ate method  for  providing  such  assistance, 
the  committee  feels  that  the  interim  sub- 
sidies authorized  by  H.R.  11108  are 
merited. 

oii-rRtrT  r.rui  roa  physicians 

At  least  six  of  the  District's  nine  serv- 
ice areas  lack  sufBcient  physician  man- 
power to  serve  the  needs  of  the  individ- 
uals in  those  areas. 

Tlic  areas  east  of  Rock  Creek  Paik 
and  Anacostia  are  all  severely  deficient 
in  physicians:  and  the  far  Northeast,  as 
well  as  the  near  Northeast,  also  suffer 
more  critically  than  the  other  areas. 

CrORGf,   "A-.iSHmCTON  AND  (;EORG[:rOWK   UNtVFR- 
SrriES  NEED  FOR   FtlNDS 

The  presidents  of  George  Washington 
University   and  Georgetown  University 


stale  that  without  the  funds  to  be  au- 
thorized by  the  continuation  of  the  leg- 
islation these  schools  cannot  continue  In 
operation.  There  are  14  Washington  Met- 
ropolitan area  hospitals  directly  depend- 
ent on  the  staffs  and  programs  of  theee 
medical  and  dental  schools.  There  arc 
over  10.000  graduates  of  these  schools  in 
the  United  States  in  50  States  and  the 
Disirii;!  of  Columbia  and  over  1,700  stu- 
dents from  46  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

PROVtaiONS  Ot   THE   BILL 

Section  (a> .  The  first  section  author- 
izes grr.pts  duiing  two  additional  fiscal 
years — 1975  and  1976.  It  amends  section 
3U31CI  of  the  original  act  iD.C.  Code, 
Tit  31.Sec.  922'c.  '. 

Section  ibi.  This  section  updates  the 
refeiencc  to  a  provision  In  title  VII  ol 
llie  Public  Health  Seivice  Act  which 
was  amended  subsequent  to  passage  of 
the  DC.  Medical  and  Dental  Manpower 
Act  in  1970.  It  acknowledges  that  schools 
qualifying  for  grants  under  this  bill  may 
also  be  eligible  for  financial  distress 
grants  under  section  773  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  di- 
rected to  consider  this  In  setting  amounts 
of.  and  determining  eligibility  for,  grants 
under  this  act.  The  section  amends  sec- 
tion 303(bi  of  the  1970  act,  (D.C.  Code. 
Tit.  31.  Sec.  922(b)). 

N.MIONAL   ASPECTS   OF   0S08GE   WASHINGTON 
AND    GtORGETOWN    U Nit  ERSITV 

It  Is  certainly  the  case  that  private 
schools  draw  their  students  from  a  wider 
area  than  do  State-supported  schools 
and  to  that  extent  serve  the  needs  of 
students  from  other  States. 

This  Is  borne  out  by  the  testimoav  pi'e- 
sented  to  the  committee,  showing  the 
widespread  distribution  of  cuirent  stu- 
dents, and  of  graduates  In  practice,  from 
George  Washington  Univeisity  School  of 
Medicine,  and  Georgetown  University 
Schools  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry: 

CAPITATION    GRANTS    AND    DISTRESS    ASSISl  A.VCE 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare did  not  find  it  necessary  to  provide 
special  funds  to  these  District  schools 
under  tlie  1970  District  of  Columbia 
Medical  and  Dental  Manpower  Act.  but 
instead  provided  basic  assistance  to  them 
under  the  generally  applicable  provi- 
sions of  the  Comprehensive  Health  Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1971.  Tlie  capi- 
tation grants'  awarded  under  that  act 
have  provided  increased  funds  to  schools 
of  medicine  and  dentistry — .several  times 
greater  than  they  received  tinder  pre- 
vious formula  authorities — and  hate  im- 
proved the  fiscal  stability  of  these 
schools.  In  fiscal  year  1973,  for  example. 
Georgetown  Univeisity  Medicine  School 
receited  capitation  grant  a.sslstance  of 
Sl.447.563— as  compared  «ith  $259,500 
under  the  old  program  in  1971 :  George 
Washington  University  Medical  School, 
Sl.047.290— as  compared  witii  $238,000  In 
1971:  and  Georgetown  University  Dental 
School.  S859.571— as  compared  with 
S223.000  in  1971. 

The  capitation  grant  program  has 
contributed  significantly  to  alleviating 
the  financial  distress  of  schools  of  medi- 
cine and  denttetrj-.  It  is  still  the  case, 
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however,  that  a  number  of  schools  tem- 
porarily needed  yet  additional  finan- 
cial assistance  before  they  could  carry 
out  the  steps  necessary  to  solve  their 
problems.  In  recognition  of  this  fact. 
the  Congress— In  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971 — 
included  special  separate  authority.  In 
amoimts  which  declined  over  3  fiscal 
years,  for  grants  to  schools  of  medicine 
and  dentistry,  as  well  as  other  schools 
of  the  health  professions,  which  are  in 
serious  financial  distress,  to  meet  their 
costs  of  operation  or  to  meet  accredita- 
tion requirements.  The  act's  financial 
distress  authority  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide temporary  financial  assistance 
while  at  the  same  time  Identifying  the 
factors  that  have  led  to  financial  difOcul- 
ties  and  determining  the  appropriate 
means  for  remedying  them. 

In  fiscal  year  1973  the  Department's 
Bureau  of  Health  Resources  Develop- 
ment awarded  approximately  $7.8  mil- 
lion In  fiancial  distress  grants  to  medical 
and  dental  schools  In  this  countrj-.  Of 
this  amoimt  approximately  $1.4  million 
was  awarded  to  Georgetown  University 
Medical  School:  $583,000  was  awarded  to 
Georgetown  University  Dental  School: 
and  almost  $1.3  million  to  George  Wash- 
ington University  Medical  School.  In 
other  words,  Georgetown  and  George 
Washington  University  M.;dlcal  School 
received  nearly  half  of  all  the  financial 
distress  awards  to  medical  .schools  In  this 
country,  and  Georgetown  University 
Dental  School  received  slightly  over  one- 
quarter  of  all  such  aid  to  dental  schools. 
If  one  were  to  add  to  these  amounts  the 
dollars  these  schools  also  received  under 
capitation  awards  and  special  project 
grants,  the  dollars  awarded  In  fiscal 
year  1973  would  total  approximately  $25 
million  for  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity and  almost  $5.9  million  for  George- 
town University. 

In  addition,  legislation  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  (H.R.  7724)  con- 
tains authority  for  an  additional  $5  mil- 
lion In  financial  distress  funding  which 
was  included  in  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1974— Public  Law 
93-245.  The  committee  reports  on  this 
legislation  make  clear  the  Intent  that 
this  authority  be  used  to  assist  the  three 
local  Institutions  named.  HEW  Is  pres- 
ently negotiating  with  them  to  provide 
funding  for  them  under  such  financial 
distress  program  which  by  the  terms  of 
the  legislation  Is  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1974. 

HEARING 

A  vei-y  thorough  ar.d  exhaustive  hear- 
ing on  January  24.  1974.  and  subsequent 
meetings,  were  held  on  this  proposed 
legislation  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor.  Social  Services,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Community.  The  witnesses,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  the  US  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei- 
fare  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment, were  almost  unanimous  in  their 
agreement  as  to  the  need  for  assistance 
to  the  private  medical  and  dental 
schools  In  the  Nations  Capital  and  In 
showing  the  critical  shortage  of  physi- 
cians and  dentists  here  and  el.sewhere 
throughout  the  country. 
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Testimony  or  statements  in  support  of 
H.R.  11108  was  presented  by  or  on  behalf 
of  Members  of  Congress;  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Medical  Colleges; 
the  American  Association  of  Dental 
Schools;  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Dls- 
tiict  of  Columbia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Dental  Society;  the  Hospital 
Coimcll  of  the  National  Capital  Area; 
the  Central  Northeast  Civic  Association 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  the  National 
Association  tor  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People;  and  representatives  of 
George  Washington  and  Georgetown 
Universities  and  of  their  respective 
schools  In  question. 

HEW  and  the  District  government  ex- 
pressed opposition  or  reservations  to 
H.R.  11108. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  recommends  strongly 
against  enactment  of  H.R.  11108.  The 
position  of  the  Department  cites  the  con- 
tinuing need  for  so-called  "distress" 
money— first  granted  In  fiscal  year 
1972 — and  Indicates  that  deficiencies  In 
administration  may  be  responsible  for 
some  of  the  fiscal  problems  of  the  uni- 
versities. 

COST    PER    STUDENT   COMP.ARISONS 

Average  national  costs  of  educating 
students  as  reported  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Institute  of  Me<ll- 
cine.  1974: 


medical  student  enrolled  and  $3,000  for 
each  dental  school  student  enrolled,  tak- 
ing into  BctMunt  section  773  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Sei-vice  Act— the  financial 
distress  provision. 

A  breakdown  of  the  maximum  pos.sible 
assistance,  as  estimated  above,  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  follows: 
Georgetown  Medical  School:  81S 

mechcal  students  times  $9,000 

per  student M, 075,000 

Georgetown   Dental   School:    651 

students  times  t3,000 1,653,000 

George       Washington       Medical 

School;     593     students     times 

*5,000 2,965,000 


Average 
lypeofsludent        cml    Remadts 

MwllMl  112.650    Mliiiisolfsell<irr«eatchainliialieiil 

studenl.  carelncoiiie:l9.?0a. 

Dental  iluder.t.      9.050    Minus otTset  lor  >nc«Be  tram  ie*4)rch 
and  palient  care;  f7,400. 

COSTS  KPORTtD  BY  CEOWitlOwn  A'lO  OEOBCt 
WASHINGTON 


Georee 

Geoitelown        W^ihin^tfli 

UoivBisRy  Univeraity 


MtOICAl  STUDENT 
Fiscal  year— 

ises 

1969 

1970 _ 

IS71 

19?2 

1973 

1974 „. 

1975 „ 

1976 " 


DENTAL  STUOtUT 

Fi;c3i  year— 

1S6S 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 ;  ' 


t22.9ia 
22.265 
21.904 
23.478 
22.569 
25.691 
24.199 
24,162 
24.  M3 


4.539  ... 
5,618  ... 
5.685  ... 
7.336  ... 
7.611  ... 
9,848  ... 
9,120  .... 

9.987 

lO.SM 


il4,90a 
18.213 
18.295 
18.444 
11,556 
21.862 
24.062 
24.914 
24, 742 


COMUITTEE   VOTE 

The  bill,  H.R.  1U08,  was  ordered  fa- 
vorably reported  to  the  House  on  July 
1. 1974,  by  a  voice  vote  of  the  committee, 
a  quorum  being  present. 

COST 

Tlie  bill  would  require  tliat  through  an 
HEW  appropriation,  each  private,  non- 
profit medical  and  dental  school  within 
the  District  could  receive  $5,000  for  each 


Total  maximum  estimates 
for  each  year.  1975  and 
'976 $8,693,000 

While  there  Is  no  accurate  way  to  as- 
sume the  number  of  students  who  will  be 
enrolled  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  period, 
it  can  be  a.ssumed  that  the  amount  of 
change  will  be  negligible,  and  according- 
ly, the  amounts  listed  above  for  fiscal 
year  1975  aie  included  for  fiscal  vear 
1976. 

CONCLUSION 

Justification  for  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  11108  has  been  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  committee  for  the  rea- 
sons set  forth  heretofore. 

The  schools  benefited— George  Wash- 
ington University  School  of  Medicine 
and  Georgetown  University  Schools  of 
Medicine  and  Dentistry — have  students 
from  every  State  In  the  Union,  and  10.- 
775  graduates  are  presently  In  practice 
throughout  the  Nation.  26  percent  of 
them  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia,  and  74  percent  of 
them  in  the  other  States, 

Further,  the  location  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  these  schools  Is  an  ex- 
tremely Important  community  asset.  In 
addition  to  operating  two  high-quality 
university  hospitals,  they  contribute  In- 
terns, residents,  and  faculty  members 
who  make  up  the  house  staff  at  D.C. 

General      Hospital      and — partially at 

many  other  local  hospitals — Childi-en's 
Columbia,  Fairfax,  et  cetera. 

The  presence  of  "teaching  medicine " 
In  the  community  provides  opportunity 
for  private  physicians  and  dentists  to 
keep  up  to  date,  take  refresher  courses, 
et  cetera,  and  generally  improves  tlie 
quality  of  dentistry  and  medicine  prac- 
ticed in  the  overall  community. 

The  medical  schools,  through  their 
clinics  and  experimental  health  centers 
and  prepaid  health  plans,  deliver  a  large 
measure  of  the  health  care  provided  to 
those  citizens  who  live  in  poorer  neigh- 
borhoods which  Lick  practicing  physi- 
cians. 

These  private  institutions  have  no  sep- 
arate State  legislative  body  from  which 
to  seek  additional  aid,  and  hence  have 
recoui-se  only  to  the  Congress  speaking 
as  the  legislature  for  the  District  of  Ci>- 
lumbia. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT   MR.   POBELL 

Mr.   PODELL.   Mr.   Speaker,  I  ofTer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Podell:  Pag* 
a.  after  line  7.  Insert  the  following: 
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(c)  Sertion  303  of  sucb  Act:  (D-C.  Code.  mc. 
31-9?2)  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
er.d  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
Di  luw,  no  person  shall  be  admitted  as  a 
ji'iidfnt  nt  any  institution  receiving  asslst- 
nnc'C  under  this  Act  except  thoiie  persons 
v.ho  are  determined  to  be  qualiiled  solely  on 
Che  basils  of  accepted  academic  criteria,  such 
a^  previous  academic  performance  i  including 
Gr..des  ana  test  scores),  technical  and  EClen- 
liijo  nptitudes.  requisite  for  education  and 
i-rtincation  as  a  physician  or  dentist. '* 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speoker.  it  i.i  my 
iiileiition  to  vote  in  support  of  H.R. 
1 1  loa.  I  ain  fully  convinced  of  the  need 
fur  the  legislation  to  extend  for  3  years 
tile  District  of  Columbia  Medical  and 
Dental  Manpower  Act  of  1970.  The 
schools  of  medicine  and  dentistiy  at 
GeorgetoM-n  and  Geoigc  Wai-hington 
Universities  in  the  Distiitt  of  Columbia 
are  in  no  way  respomible  for  the  "dis- 
tressed" financial  r^ituntion  in  v  liich  they 
Iind  themselves. 

Both  schools,  among  the  llne.sl  of  their 
kind  in  the  Nation,  sene  the  ueetis  of 
all  50  States — yet  have  no  Slate  to  turn 
to  for  financial  aid  while  the  Distiict 
of  Columbia  is  in  the  midst  of  a  transi- 
tion to  local  self  government. 

The  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  lo.se  the 
use  of  the  facilities  nor  the  professional 
graduates  of  these  schools  at  this  time. 
To  date  there  aie  10.77.')  graduates  of 
tliese  uistitutions  practicing  medicine 
and  dentistry  throughout  the  50  Stales. 
More  than  70  percent  of  their  graduates 
practice  outside  the  States  immediately 
adjoining  the  District. 

At  this  moment  there  aie  1.723  grad- 
uates ot  these  institutions  actually  prac- 
ticing medicine  or  dentlstrv  in  New 
York — and  there  are  an  additional  423 
New  Yorkers  cun^'i.lly  studying  then-, 
or  almost  25  ncrcent  of  ti:e  total  enroll- 
ment. 

I  dare  say  that  somt  cf  my  constilii- 
enl5  are  among  them,  and  that  in  the 
futuie  many  ol  the  youus  men  and 
nomen  in  my  district  will  seek  to  enroll 
at  one  or  the  otiter  of  these  .•■chools.  It  is 
for  that  rea.son  I  am  concerned  that  the 
millions  of  dollars  in  "distress"  financial 
support  we  are  voting  here  today  be 
spent  fairly,  justly  and  with  the  maxi- 
mum opportunity  for  all  prospective 
medical  or  den'al  stuoenls  to  benefit 
from  it. 

And  50.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  an 
i  rnendment  to  H.R.  11108  to  limit  ad- 
missions to  both  schools  to  applicants 
riualified  solely  on  establi.'-hfd  academic 
srandaids — on  conventional  academic 
criteria  such  as  preparation,  school  per- 
lormauce.  grades,  test  scores  and  the 
technical  and  scientific  aptitudes  requi- 
site for  education  and  certification  as  a 
doctor  of  medicine  or  a  doctor  of  den- 
tiilry.  I  mean  by  my  amendment  that  no 
oilier  criteria  for  admbsion  shall  be 
iised.  particularly  the  traditional  prac- 
tice of  admitting  so  many  sons  of  doctors 
or  dentists,  so  many  offspring  of  alumni, 
■•.i  many  from  this  region  or  that. 

It  should  not  be  tlrat  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  spend  most  of 
their  early  hfe  preparing  themselves  in- 


tellectually, disciplining  themselves  mor- 
ally, for  professional  educations  only 
to  find  that  they  are  excluded  from  a 
medical  or  dental  education  because  they 
do  not  fit  the  formula  dratm  by  faceless 
admini.itrators.  They  were  raised  to  be- 
lieve that  diligence,  hard  work,  and  ac- 
complLthment  would  be  rewarded.  I  stiil 
believe  that,  end  will  have  no  part  in  dis- 
illuslci'ing  them. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  education 
is  its  ovra  reward.  If  we  are  to  provide — 
or  at  least  help  to  provide — for  the  edu- 
riiticm  of  some,  then  those  selected  should 
be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  merit.  No 
amount  of  sophistiy.  no  amount  of  ra- 
tionalijing.  will  alter  that  simple  truth. 

When  I  walk  the  stiects  of  my  district 
I  want  to  be  able  to  look  into  the  eye  of 
every  budding  doctor  or  denti-st  and  say 
that  I  have  helped  prepare  the  tvay  for 
their  dieam  to  come  true.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  all  youn.i:  Americans  who  have 
dreams  of  a  professional  education,  that 
they  can  have  it  if  by  their  efforts  they 
merit  it. 

It  is  not  the  place  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide public  money  for  the  offspring  of 
"old  grads".  regional  or  other  special 
Interests  at  the  expense  of  real  students. 
I  propose,  simply,  to  limit  under  this 
appiopriatlon.  admission  to  those  stu- 
dents who  meet  the  academic  standards 
with  no  reference  to  other  qualifying 
criteria.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  .join  me  on  behalf  of  young 
America.  Let  us  give  those  who  worked 
the  bre.ik  they  deserve. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendmen!  I  desired  to  spenk  eailicr  in 
explanation  of  t!ie  bill,  and  I  will  speak 
In'er  on  for  that  pui^iose:  l>ut  in  the 
nifitnilme.  I  tliink  ne  should  vote  down 
I  he  pendjni!  amendment.  Even  though 
the  li>nf,iiage  of  the  ainendinent  may  not 
1)11  the  lace  01  it  .seem  too  objectionable, 
becau-e  !l  seems  fair  that  we  should 
admit  students  to  the  medical  and  dental 
scliooi.s  on  the  basLs  of  their  competence, 
of  their  scores  on  competitive  examtna- 
tionfi.  and  as  equitably  as  passible  on 
their  academic  background.  But  I  do  not 
think  any  of  us  knows  what  type  of  prob- 
lems tliis  type  of  amendment,  this  sort 
of  restilction.  migltt  impose  upon  the 
medical  .schools  themselves. 

I  understand  that  there  are  some- 
where hetiveen  8.000  and  9.000  qualified 
applicants  every  year  seeking  admis- 
sion to  Georgetown  University  Medical 
School  alone.  But  the  school  has  a  ca- 
pacity to  admit  only  200  students  each 
year.  Under  these  conditions,  how  can 
we  or  the  .school  possibly  determine 
v.hlch  are  tlie  toy  200  academically 
qiialifiert  students?  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  complaints  that  we  have 
ever  had  about  Georgetown  University 
or  George  Washington  University  being 
unfair  or  discriminatory  against  those 
who  are  applying  for  admission.  Further, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  question  the  constitution- 
ality of  tills  amendment,  because  we 
!;iiow  that  in  many  colleges  and  luiiver- 
sitles  we  are  trjing  to  get  somewhat  of 
0   bolanced  student  body  composed  of 


students  from  various  groups  and  from 
various  geographic  areas.  Now  certainly 
if  this  amendment  were  adopted,  this 
could  very  well  tie  the  hands  of  these 
admission  boards  in  their  effort  to  en- 
loll  more  students  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  these  particular  schools. 

That  is  what  all  of  us  are  trying  to  do, 
and  that  is  what  the  medical  and  dental 
schools  of  those  tmiversities  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  for  the  years  to 
come.  So.  I  do  not  think  ne  should  at- 
tempt here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  try  to  impose  admis- 
sions standards  for  a  medical  college  or 
a  dental  college,  either  positi;  ely  or  neg- 
atively, in  tfiis  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to  the  amend- 
ment and  hope  that  it  is  defeated. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genlle- 
Hian  from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  VU'ginla.  Ml-. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  the  bill  H.R.  11108.  of 
whicli  I  am  a  cosponsor.  which  seek;;  to 
extend  the  District  of  Columbia  Medical 
and  Dental  Manpower  Act  of  1970  for  2 
additional  years. 

The  1970  act.  title  HI  of  Public  Law 
91-650.  approved  January  5,  1971,  was 
designed  to  assist  the  private  nonprofit 
medical  and  dental  schools  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  are  the  medical 
school  of  George  Washington  University 
and  the  medical  and  dental  schools  o( 
Gcoigelown  Univei-slty.  in  their  critical 
rmancial  needs  in  meeting  the  opera- 
tional costs  required  to  maintain  their 
high  quality  medical  and  dental  educa- 
tional mogranis  and  to  enable  them  to 
incI•ea^e  the  nimiber  of  students  in  those 
i-chools  as  a  necessary  health  manpower 
service  to  the  DC.  metropolitan  area 
and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  To  ac- 
complish these  purposes,  the  act  of  1970 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  make  giants, 
throush  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  these  medical  and 
dental  schools  for  fl.scal  year  1971  and 
1972.  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  the  sum 
of  SS.OOO  times  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  medical  schools  of  George 
Waslilngton  and  Georgetown  Univer- 
sities and  S3.000  times  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  the  Georgetown 
University  School  of  Dentistry. 

The  act  of  1970  also  provided  for  the 
I'pproijriation  of  Federal  funds  sutHclent 
to  meet  the  cost  of  tliese  grants.  How- 
ever, these  appropriations  were  never 
actually  made,  becau.se  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  found 
enouEh  money  in  their  financial  distress 
fund  for  medical  and  dental  schooLs  to 
fund  this  outlay  during  the  2  years  for 
which  the  grants  were  authorized.  Also, 
sufficient  funding  from  this  same  source 
has  been  grantee',  to  these  schools  for  the 
2  years  since  the  expiration  of  Uils  au- 
thorization: that  Is.  the  2  academic  years 
ending  in  June  of  1974,  to  meet  this  need 
to  the  present  time. 

However,  the  luilversities  have  been 
advised  that  this  source  of  fuutis  will  not 
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be  available  to  them  for  futuie  years, 
and  hence  these  schools  now  face  the 
same  dilemma  which  confronted  them  in 
1970,  as  far  as  theh-  ability  to  remain  In 
operation  is  concerned.  For  this  reason, 
there  is  no  question  whatever  of  the 
urgent  necessity  of  renewing  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Medical  and  Dental 
MaiiiJOwer  Act  of  1970  and  authorizing 
ilie  appropriation  of  Federal  funds  sufB- 
1  ient  to  meet  the  cost  of  these  grants  for 
an  additional  period  of  L  years.  Tlie  cost 
«ill  be  approximately  $5  million  per 
year. 

At  present  there  are  45  private  medi- 
cal schools  In  operation  in  the  United 
States.  Including  the  two  here  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Of  the  4"  private 
medical  schools  located  outside  of  the 
Distiict.  all  but  4  are  receiving  State  or 
regional  support,  and  legislation  Is  now 
in  process  In  the  States  In  which  two  of 
these  4  private  medical  schools  are  lo- 
cated, vhlch  will  affoi-d  these  schools 
direct  State  suppoit.  Further,  the  aver- 
age State  or  regional  support  for  these 
schools  is  In  excess  of  $5,000  per  student 
per  year,  the  figure  which  is  sought  in 
H.R.  11108  for  the  2  private  medical 
schools  In  the  District.  Stale  or  regional 
support  for  private  dental  schools 
throughout  the  countiT  is  also  general, 
and  it  exceeds  on  the  average  the  J3.000 
per  student  which  we  sc-k  for  the  school 
of  dentistry  at  Georgetown  University. 

It  Is  entirely  proper  that  in  the  case 
of  these  local  .schools  of  medicine  and 
dentisti-y,  the  Federal  Government 
shoiUd  act  in  the  role  filled  by  the  State 
govei-nments  in  regard  to  the  other  pri- 
vate medical  and  dental  schools  through- 
out the  country.  This  is  ti-ue  because 
these  schools  at  Geoi-ge  Washington  and 
Georgetown  Universities  are  actually 
Federal  in  character  and  scope,  rather 
than  local.  At  present,  only  about  6  per- 
cent of  the  total  student  body  In  these 
three  schools  aie  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  and  the  total  emoU- 
ment  includes  students  from  48  States 
and  the  territoi-y  of  Puerto  Rico.  Also 
only  slightly  more  tlian  8  iiercent  of  Uie 
graduates  of  these  schools  presently  in 
practice  are  so  engaged  hi  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the.se  alumni  are  prac- 
ticing medicme  or  dentistiT  in  evei-y 
State  in  this  country  and  iu  Puerto  Rico 
Incidentally.  I  am  appreciative  of  the 
tact  that  110  students  from  my  State  of 
Virginia  are  presently  eniolled  in  these 
schools  and  that  the  health  needs  of  Vir- 
ginia are  being  met  in  considerable  part 
by  729  practlchig  graduates  of  the  medi- 
cal and  dental  schools  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  Georgetown  Universities 

Thus,  there  is  not  a  State  In  this  coun- 
tiy  which  does  not  benefit  from  the 
training  offered  by  these  fine  schools  and 
in  the  aggiegate  to  a  degree  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  benefit  they  provide  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  even  though  their 
contribution  to  the  District  Is  criUcally 
important  to  the  Nation's  Capital  also 
In  view  of  these  facts,  there  is  every 
riason  for  this  situation  to  be  met  and 
'osolved  by  the  Congress  on  behalf  of 
'i.e  Federal  Government,  rather  than  by 
ilie  govei-nment  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
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While  all  higher  education  in  the  Na- 
tion Is  presently  confronted  with  grave 
financial  difficulties  because  of  the  priee- 
t\aee  inflationary  spiral  which  has  been 
advancing  at  the  rate  of  about  8  per- 
cent per  year,  the  financial  problems  In- 
cident to  medical  education  have  become 
particularly  acute.  This  is  because  in  re- 
cent years  medical  science  has  become 
increasingly  complex,  and  the  processes 
of  diagnosis  and  therapy  now  encom- 
pass a  vast  array  of  technical  services, 
powerful  drugs,  and  increaslni;ly  compli- 
cated techniques.  As  these  changes  have 
added  to  the  cost  of  medical  care,  so  also 
have  they  added  to  the  costs  incident  to 
medical  education. 

A1.S0,  medical  education  now  embraces 
a  wide  range  of  responsibiUties,  Once 
confined  to  the  limited  work  of  educat- 
mg  the  future  doctor  of  medicine,  the 
role  of  the  medical  school  new  encom- 
passes major  research  programs,  gradu- 
ate education  In  both  the  basic  and  clin- 
ical sciences,  and  a  growing  responsi- 
biUty  for  patient  care  and  community 
services.  As  a  result  of  this  growth  in 
responsibility,  the  medical  schools  have 
been  asked  to  expand  greatly  their  edu- 
cational ftmctions  and  to  extend  their 
senlces  throughout  the  community 
health  scene. 

These  trends  have  had  their  greatest 
impact  upon  the  private  medical  schools, 
because  of  their  crucial  dependence  upon 
tuition  revenues  and  endowment  Income. 
The  repealed  deficits  which  many  such 
schools  have  faced  have  forced  them,  in 
many  instances,  to  use  endowment  capi- 
tal to  cover  operating  costs.  This  situa- 
tion has  given  rise  to  substantial  concern 
on  the  part  of  State  governments  for 
tlie  continued  existence  of  the  private 
medical  and  dental  schools  within  their 
boundaries,  and  the  State  support  for 
such  schools  which  I  have  referi-ed  to  has 
followed  in  nearly  all  cases. 

Most  of  these  State  or  regional  ar- 
rangements for  support  of  private  medi- 
cal and  dental  schools  are  in  the  form  of 
a  payment  of  a  certain  amount  per  stu- 
dent to  the  school  to  cover  annual  op- 
erating costs  mcldent  to  his  education. 
In  Florida,  the  legislature  provides  a  pay- 
ment ot  $6,500  to  $8,500  per  year  per 
Florida  resident  to  the  private  medical 
schools  wliere  he  Is  studying.  In  Illinois, 
the  payment  is  $6,000  to  $7,000  per  stu- 
dent: in  Ohio  It  Is  approximately  $5,400: 
and  the  State  of  Texas  pays  Bavlor  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  up  to  $17,282  per  vear 
for  each  Texas  medical  student  enrolled. 
All  these  grants  are  in  addition,  of 
course,  to  the  Federal  funds  available  to 
.Til  nonprofit  medical  .schools,  including 
those  located  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

The  Geoi-getown  and  George  Washing- 
ton Universities  have  assmned  an  Im- 
pressive and  essential  role  In  contribut- 
ing to  quality  health  care  throughout  the 
Waslilngton  metropolitan  area.  George- 
town UtUve)sity's  faculty,  house  staff. 
and  students  are  working  in  Arlington 
Hospital,  Children's  Hospital,  the  hos- 
pital for  sick  children,  and  the  D.C.  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  In  addition,  Gcoi-getowii's 
specialty  affiliation  programs  ai'e  located 
hi  the  Washington  Veteran.s'  Hospital. 


Providence,  and  Sibley  Hospitals.  The 
Georgetown  University's  School  of  Den- 
tistry has  similar  involvements  through- 
out the  area. 

The  George  Washington  Univeisjtv 
School  of  Medichie  also  is  making  Im- 
portant contributions  to  the  health  pro- 
fession in  the  ai-ea.  This  univeisltv.  with 
Its  faculty,  house  staff,  and  students,  hjs 
affiliation  agreements  with  Columbia 
Hospital  for  Women.  Fairfax  Hospjt.il. 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  tlie  Washingto-i 
Hospital  Center,  and  Children's  Hospital. 
George  Washington  has  also  extended 
its  educational  programs  and  specialty 
sei-vices  into  the  Walter  Reed  Ai-my  Hos'- 
piul.  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital,  the 
Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology,  and 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  ' 

Both  of  these  imivei-sltles  have  re- 
ceived generous  support  from  alumni  and 
friends  for  capital  funds.  In  addition 
they  have  exerci-sed  heroic  efforts  to  ob- 
tain operating  financial  support  from 
private  .sources  in  order  to  remam  m  ex- 
istence. 

Despite  these  etrorts.  however,  the 
financial  operating  reserves  for  medical 
and  dental  education  at  both  George 
Washington  Universitj-  and  Georgetotra 
University  have  become  depleted  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion  In  paying  for  post 
years'  deficits,  and  Iwth  schools  have  had 
to  use  endowment  fimds  for  this  puipose 
Thus,  these  schools  are  faced  with  ?. 
widening  gap  between  operating  Income 
and  operating  expenses,  and  when  thev 
came  to  the  Congress  In  1970  for  Fed- 
eral assistance,  they  were  in  fact  faced 
with  the  vei-y  real  prospect  of  bein-^ 
obliged  to  close  Uieir  doors. 

The  Congress  responded  to  that  criti- 
cal situation  by  the  prompt  enactment 
of  Public  Law  91-650.  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Medical  and  Dental  Mam 
power  Act  contained  therein  was  a  ver>- 
real  llfesaver  for  these  fine  schools 
because  even  though  the  Federal  fund- 
ing authorized  in  that  act  was  never  ap- 
propriated, the  enactment  of  that  legis- 
lation was  highly  Instnimental  in  the 
necessary  funds  being  granted  to  the 
schools  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  which  served 
to  sustain  them  to  the  present  time.  i<ow. 
however,  that  source  of  funding  has  e.v- 
plred.  and  again  griin  necessity  con- 
fronts the  medical  and  dental  .schools  ol 
these  miiversities. 

H  R.  11108  will  .simplj-  extend  tiie  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  1970  through  fiscal 
.vear  1976.  which  will  assure  the  grant* 
needed  to  keep  these  schools  in  operation 
through  tliat  year.  Meanwhile,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  seeking  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  financial  problem 
facuig  all  medical  and  dental  school.-: 
throughout  the  comitiy,  in  such  a  way  a,-; 
to  implement  a  permanent  program  ot 
financial  assistance  which  will  meet  Uie 
overall  situation.  If  this  goal  Is  acliieved, 
then  future  legislation  appUcable  solely 
to  benefits  for  the  George  Washington 
and  Georgetown  University  Schools  of 
Medicine  and  Dentistry  will  not  be 
needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
this  is  indeed  a  national  problem,  and 
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not  a  local  one.  as  the  fact  that  nearly 
11.000  graduates  of  these  three  local 
srhools  are  now  practicing  medicine  and 
cl?ntl.'itr>'  m  every  State  lu  this  Union  will 
'Utest.  Regardless  of  any  changes  in  the 
■  'jwers  ol  the  District  of  Coluinbia  gov- 
(^^rnnient  or  its  scope  of  legislative  au- 
ilioiiiy.  the  U.S.  Congress  will  alwaj'.?  be 
VL^iPonsible  for  tlie  Federal  interest  in 
mis  Capital  City.  H  B.  11108  involves  tills 
i-ederal  interest  in  a  highly  crucial  area. 
::nd  I  urge  the  prompt  approval  of  this 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
vni'd. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11108.  the  ex- 
Icmion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Medi- 
cal and  Dental  Manpower  Act  of  1970. 
which  provides  a  special  program  of  as- 
•^istance  for  the  medical  sciiool  of  George 
\Va.shlngton  University  and  the  medical 
ond  dental  schools  of  Georgclomi  Uni- 
versity. 

Heretofore,  these  schools  have  been 
1  cceiving  some  funding  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
as  medical  and  dental  institutions  that 
were  in  financial  distress.  That  finan- 
cial assistance  terminated  effective  with 
fi.scal  year  1974.  It  was  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  HEW  that  these 
two  institutions  .seek  support  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  the  etiuivalent 
of  seeking  support  from  n  State. 

For  the  first  6  months  ol  fiscal  year 
1975.  there  will  be  no  locally  elected  gov- 
ertunent  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Moreover,  it  will  take  the  local  govern- 
ment some  time  to  become  organized, 
and  probably  some  time  during  the  pe- 
riod January  and  FebruaiT  of  1973  the 
local  District  of  Columbia  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1976  will  be  fon-ardcd  to  the 
Congress.  Thus  it  appears  that  there  is 
need  for  the  Congress,  acting  in  its 
statiis  as  the  State  legislature  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  pass  this  biU  to 
t.ike  caie  of  the  funding  of  the  medical 
and  dental  schools  for  these  in.<!titutions 
during  thi?  interim  transitional  period 
until  the  locally  elected  Council  and 
Mayor  are  fully  operative  and  can  act  to 
assume  the  obligation  of  a  .State,  as  it 
relates  to  medical  and  dental  manpower 
training  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  on  record  as 
opposing  ihis  Interim  measure.  How- 
ever, they  do  not  come  up  with  any  other 
solution  eitlier.  That  is  no  answer  to 
.schools  that  are  in  flnancia'  distress. 
The  testimony  in  the  Hou::e  District 
Committee  was  to  the  eilect  that  both 
of  these  uiuversities  are  performing  a 
substantial  amount  of  work  in  the  com- 
mimity  with  iheir  clinics  and  their  in- 
patient and  outpatient  care.  We  cannot 
take  tlie  risk  of  scrapping  these  two 
medical  schools  and  tlie  dehtal  school 
and  letting  them  go  banlaupt  imtil  the 
local  government  is  in  a  position  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  their  problems. 

Now  it  may  be  that  perhap.s  we  should 
have  added  some  language  in  this  bill 
providing  for  scholarships  to  these  local 
medical  and  dental  schools,  so  that  resi- 
dents from  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  be  given  .some  priority  for  admis- 
sion. However,  here  again,  the  testimony 


indicates  that  both  schools  are  worklnc 
toward  this  end,  and  the  teslimDny  indi- 
cated that  both  schools  were  doing  about 
as  well  in  this  regard  as  Howai'd  Univer- 
sity Medical  School,  which  receives  70 
percent  of  its  operating  funds  from  the 
Fcder.d  Govcriuaent  and  approximately 
100  percent  of  the  capital  funds  from  the 
Fc.ieral  Government. 

Congressman  Paul  G.  Roctus  of  Flor- 
iu.i  and  I  addressed  a  letter  to  you  last 
week  Indicating  our  mutual  support  for 
this  bill,  based  on  our  exten.sivo  experi- 
ence in  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment  of  the  Inter- 
stcte  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  that  more 
needs  to  be  said,  but  I  will  yield  to  my 
coilcoi'.ue.  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
■  Mr.  Rogers  >.  and  he  may  have  a  com- 
ment at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  am  equally 
grateful  for  his  leadership  in  doing  so 
much  for  health  education. 

I  do  share  his  feelings  that  this  is  a 
needed  bill.  Certainly  these  two  great 
medical  universities  and  the  dental  school 
are  most  deserving  of  help,  and  I  think 
t.'iis  is  a  most  appropriate  bill. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
cu.nmiitee.  the  committee  itself,  and  the 
gentleman  also. 

Mr,  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  suppoi-t  ot  HH. 
11108.  to  extend  and  amend  the  District 
ot  Columbia  Medical  and  Dental  Man- 
power Act  of  1970. 

This  bill  pi-ovldfs  for  financial  distress 
funds  for  private  medical  and  dental 
schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
2  years  while  these  schools  seek  more 
permanent  solutions  to  their  financial 
problems. 

Georgetown  and  George  Washington 
Universities  cannot  continue  to  operate 
their  medical  and  dental  schools  without 
help.  The  amended  act  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  provide  funds 
to  these  schools  of  up  to  $5,000  per  year 
for  each  medical  student  and  up  to  $3,000 
for  each  dental  student  hi  accordance 
« ith  demonstrated  financial  need. 

Tiie  original  act  authorized  funds  to 
meet  critical  operational  deficits  of  the 
medical  and  dental  schools  in  the  Dis- 
trict. Initially.  HEW  opposed  the  exten- 
sion of  this  act.  claiming  that  the 
schools  should  qualify  for  financial  di.s- 
tress  grants  under  the  general  health 
manpower  programs.  However,  the  ad- 
visory councils  for  I  hose  programs  ruled 
Georgetown  and  George  Washington 
Universities  ineligible  for  grants.  In  oi  - 
der  to  keep  their  medical  and  dental 
.schools  open,  a  group  of  Congressmen, 
myself  Included,  had  to  ask  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  use  his  dlscretionai-y  author- 
ity to  reverse  the  councils. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  avoid  the 
schools  having  to  ask  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  intervene  with  HEW  to  have 
them  declared  eligible  for  financial  dis- 
tress grants  under  the  general  health 
manpower  programs,  as  has  happened 
the  last  2  yeai"s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  but  four  States  pro- 
vide tor  financial  assistance  to  private 


meilkai  schools  located  within  their 
boundaries.  Tlie  average  State  support 
is  in  excess  of  $9,000  per  student.  Tlie 
silualion  Is  similar  for  dental  schools, 
yince  Congress  is  still  responsible  for 
the  raaior  appropi'latlons  to  the  District 
IjudLct.  I  think  it  is  only  right  that  medi- 
cal and  dental  schools,  like  Georgetown 
and  George  Washington,  are  given  the 
sjme  opportunities  to  survive  as  tliey 
•.o.j!d  be  cfforded  in  46  of  our  States. 

The  District  needs  lliese  schools. 
Fuuiteen  area  hospitals  are  dli'ectly  de- 
1   iic.eiu  upon  their  sta.Ts  and  proBram.s. 

1  would  also  like  to  remind  my  col- 
ica-iues  that  wo  all  will  benefit  from  the 
contiaued  operation  of  these  facilitie.'i. 
Almost  11.090  graduates  of  these  schools 
arc  i^racticing  in  all  50  States,  as  well  as 
the  District.  At  present,  there  are  over 
1  200  enrolled  in  the  District's  medical 
and  dental  schools,  representing  46 
States.  Most  of  these  represented  States 
directly  benefit. 

If.  instead,  those  students  attended 
medical  or  dental  school  within  the 
States.  46  of  those  States  would  make 
available  grants  to  the  school,  some  In 
excess  of  $5,000  per  student.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  136  current  students 
studying  medicine  or  dentistry  at 
Georgetown  and  George  Washington 
from  my  home  State  of  Massachusetts. 
If  these  students  were  attending  medical 
or  dental  school  within  the  State,  those 
schools  could  be  eligible  for  a  grant  of 
S5.000  for  each  individual.  This  could 
mean  an  expenditure  of  $680,000  from 
the  Massachusetts  treasury.  It  is  true 
thnt  some  States  do  not  have  as  grcjit 
a  number  of  their  citizens  enrolled  in  the 
Di.<^trlct's  medical  and  dental  schools  as 
Massachusetts.  In  fact,  most  have  less, 
but  there  are  some  with  a  much  higher 
representation. 

However,  tlie  number  of  students  rep- 
resenting each  State  is  not  the  issue. 
The  point  is,  that  if  only  one  of  these 
.-.tudents  were  attending  medical  or 
dental  school  within  their  home  State 
rather  than  in  the  District,  in  46  ot 
those  States  there  would  be  a  possible 
State  expenditure.  Only  in  Connecticut. 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  New  Hampshire 
would  there  be  no  possibility  of  subsi- 
dlzhig  medical  or  dental  schools  under 
this  kind  of  program.  No  matter  how 
you  look  at  it,  it  would  mean  money  out 
of  the  State  treasury.  By  students  at- 
tending district  schools,  individual  States 
are  spared  this  expense  as  well  a.s  making 
available  additional  educational  fDcililiCi 
for  medical  and  dental  education  thu: 
their  o'vn  institutions  ctinnot  provide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  the 
medical  and  dental  schools  at  George- 
town and  George  Washington  Universi- 
ties are  excellent  educational  facilities. 
Thes'  have  produced  great  physicians 
and  dentists  who  have  served,  not  only 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  the  entire 
Nation.  These  schools  are  now  in  finan- 
cial distress  and  have  come  to  us  for  help 
They  cannot  go  to  a  State  legislature, 
like  other  schools,  tor  assistance.  They 
must  come  to  us.  We  still  hold  the  purse 
-strings  ot  the  city. 

I  would  hate  to  see  tliis  Congress  be 
responsible  for  the  closing  ot  these  rc- 
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nowiied  medical  and  dental  schools,  just 
because  we  failed  to  give  them  short- 
leim  financial  assistance.  I,  therefore, 
luae  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill 
\U.ifli  will  provide  for  the  continued  ed- 
ucation of  doctors  and  dentists  within 
ill"  District  ot  Columbia  at  Georgetown 
iiiiri  George  Washington  Universities 
'ITisnk  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 
,Ar.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
^lrike  the  requisite  number  ot  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  As  is  evidenced  here  today 
the  bill  has  strong  backing  from  Con- 
gressmen from  all  across  tlie  country  who 
appreciate  and  are  aware  of  the  need. 
All  the  other  medical  and  dental  col- 
leges of  this  country  which  aie  located 
in  the  50  States  can  go  to  their  State 
legislatures  for  vitally  needed  assistance, 
but  these  two  schools  do  not  have  a  State 
government  to  which  they  can  appeal. 
In  this  time  of  critical  need  for  people 
trained  in  the  health  piofessions.  it 
would  be  a  grievous  mistake  to  let  two 
outstanding  schools  be  crippled  in  their 
mission  of  deli\ering  quality  medical  and 
dental  training.  The  justification  for  this 
legislation  has  been  well  documented  in 
the  report  ot  the  committee  as  well  as  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  this  afternoon  and 
I  look  for  a  strong  favorable  vote. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  before  us.  H.R.  11108,  is  to 
extend  tor  2  yeais  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Medical  and  Dental  Manpower  Act 
of  1970. 

This  act  authorizes  Federal  grants, 
through  the  Department  of  HEW,  tor 
the  assistance  of  private  nonprofit 
medical  and  dental  schools  located  in  the 
District  ot  Columbia. 

The  grants  are  to  help  the  schools 
maintain  quality  medical  and  dental 
programs  as  a  necessarj-  health  power 
.service  to  tlie  Distiict  of  Columbia. 

Actually,  this  legislation  does  not  bene- 
fit all  private  medical  and  dental  schools 
in  the  Distiict — only  those  at  George- 
town and  Geoige  Washington  Univei-si- 
ties.  Howard  University  receives  Federal 
funds  for  its  medical  and  dental  pro- 
grams from  other  sources. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Medical  and 
Dental  Act,  which  F.R.  11108  extends, 
was  in  effect  for  1971  and  1972.  The  act 
expired  June  30,  1972.  An  effort  In  the 
92d  Congress  to  renew  the  act  was  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Mr.  Speaker.  14  of  the  21  States  in 
V.  hich  private  medical  and  dental  schools 
are  located  provide  aid  to  such  schools 
Georgetown  and  Geoige  Washington 
Uniiersities  are  not  located  in  a  State 
o:  course.  So  H.R.  11108  can  be  described 
as  comparable  to  those  financial  aid 
Plans  maintained  by  some  States  for 
their  piivate  medical  and  dental  schools 
The  Subcommittee  on  Labor.  Soclai 
Services,  and  the  Inteniatlonal  Commu- 
mly  held  a  hearing  on  January  24  1974 
on  this  measure. 

The  testimony  established  that  no 
funds  were  ever  appropriated  under  the 
Distnct  ot  Columbia  Medical  and  Den- 
tal Manpower  Act. 

^„^'^'^^"-    Georgetown    and    George 
Washington    have    received    financial 
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grants  and  assLslancc  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Health  Manpower  Training  Act 
of  1971— Public  Law  92-157. 

The  purpo.se  of  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Manpower  Act  Is  to  ease  the  fi- 
nancial distresc5  of  all  the  medical  and 
dental  schools  in  the  United  States— 
not  Just  the  plight  of  a  few  ot  these 
schools. 

Nonetheless,  in  fiscal  year  1973.  for 
e>cample.  Georgetown  and  George  Wash- 
i.igton  Universities  received  nearly  lialt 
of  all  the  money  awarded  under  this  act. 
Because  the  schools  have  not  taken 
adequate  steps  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
factors  which  have  led  to  their  financial 
pinch,  distress  grants  for  fi-cal  vear 
1 974  have  Ijeen  denied. 

The  schools  will,  however,  receiv"  $5 
miUion  in  supplements!  funds  under 
Public  Law  93-348  which  was  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  on  July  12 
1974.  Thus,  their  needs  for  fiscal  yeai- 
1974  are  accommodated. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfaie  opposes  the  passage  of  UM 
11108.  Secretary  Weinberger  states  that 
this  measure  would  single  out  these  two 
schools  for  preferential  treatment  over 
all  the  deserving  medical  and  dental 
schools  of  the  Nation. 

Secretary  Weinberger  suggested  that 
financial  support  for  these  schools  should 
come  from  the  District  ot  Columbia  gov- 
ernment—not from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  subcommittee  did  indeed  consider 
this  form  of  assistance  for  the  schools. 
However.  It  was  not  feasible  at  this  time 
m  view  of  the  magnitude  ot  the  expendi- 
tures Involved  in  tliis  authorization. 

Using  the  formula  in  the  bill  befoi-e 
us — $5,000  per  medical  student  and  $3,000 
per  dental  student — and  using  the 
scliools'  enrollment  projections,  roughly 
$9  million  is  involved  In  each  ot  the  fis- 
liil  years  1975  and  1976. 

In  addition  to  HEWs  opposition,  op- 
position to  H.R.  11108  also  has  been  reg- 
istered by  the  Office  ot  Management  and 
Budget  and  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
sovernment. 

The  Districts  opposition  is  based  pri- 
marily on  the  fact  that  it  uitends  to  sub- 
mit its  own  legislative  proposal  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  meet  the 
hoilth  manpower  needs  of  the  District 
The  District  feels  its  proposal— to  pro- 
lide  loans  and  scholarships  to  lesidenu 
of  the  District  or  to  those  who  agi-ee  to 
liiactice  hi  an  area  of  the  Distiict  ex- 
jjeriencing  a  shortage  ot  doctors  and 
oeiitists^is  superior  to  tlic  proposal  con- 
tained in  H.R,  11108. 

At  the  markup  on  Februai-\'  26.  1974  I 
proposed  that  the  bill  be  made  a  1-year 
bill  i-ather  than  the  3-year  bill  it  was 
initially  recommended  to  be. 

One  year,  in  my  judgment,  is  adequate 
lead  time  for  the  District  to  enact  its 
measure  and  for  Uiese  schools  to  qualify 
tliereunder  tor  inclusion  in  the  District's 
fiscal  year  1976  budget— and  aU  future 
budgets. 

However,  a  substitute  amendment  ex- 
tending H.R.  11108  tor  2  years— fiscal 
year  1975  and  1976— was  proposed.  And  It 
caiTied  by  a  6  to  4  vote. 
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Thus,  despite  my  ix-r.soual  preference 
for  a  1-year  extension,  lam  constrained 
to  support  my  comimttee  colleagues— 
and,  thus,  support  this  2-year  bill. 

The  Committee  on  the  District  ot  Co- 
lumbia ordered  the  bill  favorably  re- 
ported to  tlie  House  ou  July  1,  1974." 

I  urge  the  support  of  the  House  lor 
H.R.  11108. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11108.  This  legislation  is 
sorely  needed.  The  highly  renowned  med- 
ical and  dental  schools  of  Georgetown 
Umversity   and    the   medical   school    ot 
George  Washington  University  would  li*- 
erally  not  be  able  to  continue  in  opera- 
tion  without  the  assistance  that  H.-ii. 
11108  will  provide.  Because  of  the  Dis- 
tiict's  present  in-between  status,  funds 
which  are  made  available  by  States  to 
medical  and  dental  schools  under  medi- 
cal grants  programs  are  not  received  bv 
these  fine  schools.  When  the  District  of 
Columbia  begins  to  function  under  home 
iiile.  recognition  by  the  Government  of 
the  District  will  no  loubt  be  given  to  the 
need    for    quality    medical    and    dental 
training  for  the  Distiict.  In  the  period 
between  that  day  and  the  present,  a  pe- 
riod estimated  to  span  the  next  2  fi.scal 
years,  these  thiee  schools  wiU  depend,  as 
they  have  in  the  past,  on  the  Congress 
for  their  economic   .velihood.  H.R.  liios 
authorizes  amoimts  necessary  to  provid» 
85,000  per  enrolled  medical  student   or 
$3,000  per  enroUed  dental  student  dur- 
ing  fi.scal  year  1975  and  fiscal  year  1976 
Graduates  ot  these  local  medical  and 
dental   schools   now  practice   in   every 
State  of  the  Union.  Yet  their  contribu- 
tion in  terms  of  private  physicians  and 
dentists  to  the  Nation  should  not  ob- 
scure their  very  real  importance  to  tl-.e 
District    and    its    suirounding    area    in 
terms  of  the  many  interns,  resident 
faculty    members    and    senior    studenis 
who  coastitute  the  staffs  of  so  many  <.• 
the  area's   hospitals.  It  is  weU  estab- 
Ushed,  especially  in  the  giatetul  appre- 
ciation ot  many  patients,  that  teach- 
ing hospitals  and  dental  clinics  such  as 
are  connected  to  these  schools  provide 
experimental   and   advanced   treatmnt 
that  is  just  not  available  in  many  other 
institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislaUoii— iairj<r 
a  different  aegis— has  been  approved  bv 
tills  House  befoi-e.  This  bill  would  only 
extend  capitation  aid  to  the.se  schools 
for  another  2  years.  At  that  point,  me 
District  of  Columbia.  I  am  cei-tain,  w.ll 
authorize  payments  similar  to  thos.. 
gi-anted  by  many  States  to  private  medi- 
cal and  dental  schools.  I  feel  that  we  liavi 
an  obligation  to  tlie  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia— and  to  the  people  all 
over  this  Nation  like  Ui.ise  that  are 
sen'ed  by  products  of  these  outstandi,ig 
schools — to  continue  for  2  years  «hii 
aid  they  requii-e  to  stay  afloat  and  pro- 
vide the  excellent  graduates  they  have 
in  the  past.  I  theiefore  u-ge  the  pu'- 
sage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ris^  i.i 
support  of  H.R.  11108  the  District  of 
Columbia  Medical  and  Dental  Manpower 
Act  extension.  This  legislation  would  ex- 
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tend  the  existing  authority  throush  fiscal 
1S76. 

The  bill  will  provide  urgently  needed 
•;:icrstiona!  funds  to  the  medical  school 
ai  George  Washington  University  and 
•he  medical  and  dental  schools  at 
Oeorgetown  University.  Operational 
v.rants  to  these  schools  may  not  exceed 
•S.OOO  per  enrolled  medical  student  or 
••S.OOO  per  enrolled  dental  student.  Tlie 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  esti- 
mates that  the  maximum  cost  for  these 
grants  would  rot  cxt'eed  .<3.693.000  per 
.vear. 

These  schoclo  have  responded  to  the 
national  need  for  an  increase  in  phy- 
sicians and  dentist?.  They  are  in  proc- 
ess of  increasing  their  student  body  by 
nearly  70  percent.  To  meet  their  in- 
creased costs  they  need  similar  financial 
as-slstance  to  that  given  by  most  States 
to  pri\'ate  medical  and  dental  schools. 

In  my  ovm  State  of  Florldn.  the  Flor- 
ida Legislature  gives  financial  assistance 
to  the  public  and  private  nonprofit  medi- 
cal and  dental  schools  similar  to  that 
.Diovided  in  this  bill. 

These  schools  presently  have  27  stu- 
dents from  Florida  and  have  provided 
Florida  irith  276  practicing  physicians. 
These  schooh  also  produce  many  f.nc 
Rhy.slcians  and  dentists  lor  other  States 
in  the  Nation  which  helps  mitigate  health 
manpower  shortages.  I  therefore  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  autlioiiza- 
tions  for  these  schools  so  that  they  may 
continue  to  serve  both  the  Di-strict  of 
Columbia  and  other  States.  I  agahi 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleague  Mr. 
Nelsek  from  Minnesota  and  the  other 
members  of  tl-.e  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  who  have  worked  so  dilieent- 
iy  for  this  Icgi-slation. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  quertion. 

The  previou-  question  was  oi-dered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
rneros-'ment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thii-d  lime,  and  was  read  the 
Third  time. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  que-'lion  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
cbject  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
i-resent. 

The  SPEAKFH  Evlder.'.iv  a  o.uorun  is 
i-.ot  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  vUl  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  \vere — yeas  348.  nays  11. 
!ijt  votir.g  73.  as  follows: 


iRon  No, 

416) 

YEAS— 348 

.-.--:;:l.-r 

Annunzio 

Bfr.^rU 

\'-f3'l 

Arends 

BeU 

AiLims 

Armstronu 

H^nnftt 

AUdubbo 

Asbbrook 

Bergland 

A.iJersj^ii 

A:.hiey 

Bfvill 

CPlif. 

Asptn 

Blag;,'! 

Andetaon 

.  UI. 

Bafalis 

Bie«ter 

AitUrewa. 

K.C 

Baker 

Blugham 

A -id  reus. 

Burretl 

Elockburn 

N  DaJt. 

BaumKn 

Bf/^Si 

Bo5r.lirl 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaiix 
Breckinrldize 
Br.nkltv 
Brooks 
Brutzmait 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich 
Brown.  Ohio 
Brcyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  V.i. 
Buchanaa 
BiirJie.  pla. 
Biuke,  BdaEs. 
Burleson,  Te.s. 
Burton.  Job II 
Biirtpn.  PlilUjp 
Butler 
Camp 

Camty.  Oliio 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
C happen 
Claucy 
Clnviaen. 

DouH. 
Clawson.  Del 
CleveJaiul 
Cochrau 
Cohen 
CoUitr 
Collins.  V\ 
Co  liable 
Coulna 
Cnntft 
Con  vers 
Corman 
Cone  him 
cro  um 
DBDtel.  Dan 
Dnnlel.  Butverl 

W..Jr. 
Diiiitc's. 

DomuiiL-k  V. 
Dunivison 
Di'laney 
Dellenbur-V*. 
Dellums 
Dfnhohi] 
Dennis 
Dfnt 

Denft!ii;-.'f':i 
Devine 
D'cktusui: 
Dmi-s 
DiniicU 
DonohMt* 
Dr.wnuu-. 
Drtui.n 
DiJski 
Duncan 
dti  Pont 
Eckhatuc 
Ed»Brd«i.  Ahi 
EdiR-ards.  Cahf. 
Etiberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Efihlenun 
Evans,  Colo- 
Pascell 

F.sher 

Flowers 

Flyul 

Puley 

Ford 

FuTsythe 

Founuln 

Pr&ser 

Fretin^^hii-v.!! 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Froclil.-  h 

Fuqua 

Cavdos 

Guimo 

Gtbboua 

Gilni:>u 

Otnn 

Gold  water 

Goodltn^ 
Gray 
Green.  Tt. 
Gross 
G rover 
Gubser 
Gudc 
Cuyer 


HHlcy 

Hamilton 

Hnnrabau 

CUtrsba 

Hnya 

HeclUer.  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Heudersiiu 

Hirks 

Hlllls 

Hlnshaw 

Hosao 

iloit 

HoltHinMi 

Hc-rton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hmisat* 

Hunt 

Hiitchininjii 

t^hord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jchnscn.Pa. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jordan 

Kiirth 

Kastcnmclcr 

Kazcn 

Keuip 

Ketchum 

Khicrj-nski 

tCoch 

Kyros 

Lasfmarsiuo 

Luttf) 

LfUt 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Lonp.  Md, 

Lott 

LujHn 

Liiken 

Mcciory 

McCtOGkey 

McCollUt«r 

McCormack 

.McDade 

McEwPU 

McFaU 

McKay 

TJiiKluiicy 

Macdoniihl 

7Jiiddcn 

Madtiiuti 

M»hon 

Mullary 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Alathlas.  Calif. 

Ma  this.  Ca. 

Matsunii'^n 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mwivinsky 

Michel 

Mtlfurtl 

Mlllvr 

MlJls 

MlnLsb 

Mmk 

Mitchell.  Ud. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Mtzell 

Moukley 

Moll  Oban 

Montgomcrj" 

Moorbead. 

Calil. 
Moorhertd.  Pa. 
Morsau 
Mo^er 
Mods 

Murphy.  111. 
Murlha 
Myers 
Natcber 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nut 
Ohpy 
O  Brtcu 
OHara 
ONelU 
Owens 
Pi>rrls 
Pussinuii 
Pi>lman 
Pi' I  ten 


Pepper 

Perkins 

PettU 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

i^rttcbard 

QUl0 

Railsback 

Randall 

Raneel 

Rees 

RegUia 

Reii» 

Rhodes 

Rie^le 

Rinaldu 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

RCiiCTS 

Roncalio.  Wjo, 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkow3kl 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Royhal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruih 

Ryan 

Si.  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sorbanes 

.Satcerfield 

Scberle 

SchroeUer 

Sebellus 

belberUn'j 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Shnster 

Sikes 

Skubit;* 

Slack 

Rmllh.  If.wa 

Staith.  N.Y, 

Suyder 

Spenc'.' 

Sta  toners 

Siantuu. 

J.  William 
Sianton, 

James  V. 
Steel  man 
Stelger,  Artz. 
Steiyer.  Wti. 
Stephens 
Slokes 
Stratton 
SlubbUrifid 
Studds 
Sulllvun 
SymiU;;ton 
Tiiylor.  Mo. 
T^iylor,  N.C. 
Th»ms.in.  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tlernon 
TriiKler 
UdaU 
Ullnian 
Viin  DeerUn 
Vander  Jast 
Vumler  Veeu 
Vaulk 
Veywy 
ViLV)rilo 
Wafiuonnt-r 
Wuldie 
Walsh 
Wamplt-r 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehiir-,t 
Widnall 
Wifc-alns 
WdlUma 
Wilson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 

woia 

Wrlifiil. 
V.'yaW 
Wydlur 


Wylie 
W^-man 
Yates 
YatxoD 


Archer 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Crane 


Young.  Fla.  Young.  Tex. 

Young,  Oa.  Zablockl 

Ycung.  HI.  Zion 

*Young.  S.C.  Zwach 

NAYS— U 

Davis.  Wis.  Poage 

Huber  Quillen 

Laudsrebe  Robinson,  Vn 
Martin,  Nebr. 


NOT  VOTINO- 

Alex^indcr  Griffiths 

BudlUo  Ounter 

Blatnik  Hioumer- 
Boften  Schmidt 

Brasco  Hnnley 

Broomfield  Haurui 

liurgener  H-inseu,  Itlaho 

Burke.  CwHf.  Hansen.  Wash. 

Byron  Harrington 

Carey.  N.Y.  HasMngs 

Carter  H.iviklcs 

ChlEholm  Hefcert 

CUrk  HoiiOeld 

C'tav  Johnson,  Colo. 

Cotu-r  Jones.  Ala. 

Culver  Jones,  Tenn. 

Davis.  Gil.  King 

Davis.  S.C.  KuykeDdaU 

dc  la  Gar/it  Laudriun 

Dorn  Leegett 

ETlns.  Tenn.  Lehman 

Fuidley  McSpaddt^n 

Fulton  Martin.  N.C 

Oetiys  Mazzoli 

Omsao  Metcalfe 

Green.  Or'-j.  MmshaU,  OhlJ 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced 


Murphv,  N.Y. 

Rsrick 

Reid 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

RoncaUo.N.Y. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rose 

Roy 

Schneebeli 

Sisk 

btarfc 

Steed 

Steele 

Stuckey 

Symnu 

Talcott 

Teague 

Thompson.  N  J. 

To  well,  NcT. 

Treen 

Whitten 

Wilson.  Bob 

WUson. 

Charles  H.. 

Calir. 
Yuung.  Alasfcn 


the  following 
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jiairs: 

Mr.  Tl.omp^on  of  Ne'.v  Jersey  wUh  Mr, 
Blatnik. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Rcld. 

Mr.  Miuphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Byron. 

Mr,  Hubert  with  Mr.  Orttys. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  Carey  ci  New  York  with  Mr.  Har- 
rington. 

Mrs.  Burke  oi  Culifonila  with  Mf.  Cuntcr. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr    Rarlck  with  Mr.  Evtns  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Badtllo  with  Mrs.  Hansm  of  Wnshhi-- 
to-i. 

;»li.  MaTSioii  with  Ml    McSpaddett. 

Mr.':.  Cht>holm  with  Mr.  Hanley. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr,  Alexander  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Ro^e  with  Mr.  Metcalle. 

Mr.  Hoimeld  with  Mr.  Findiey. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alaijaina 

Mr-  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  King. 

.Mr.  SKk  with  Mr.  Hammcrschmidt. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  RonraMo  of  New  Yor'v. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Schneebeli. 

Mr.  dfr  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Kuykend^U. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Jone-.;  of  Tejiuciisee  with  Mr.  Hant*u 
of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Lehmnn  w  ith  Mr.  Robison  of  New  Yor:;, 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Mliwhall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Symnis. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  ToweU  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Cliarles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr  Young  of  Aliiska. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO  COR- 
RECT SECTION  NUMBERS  IN  THE 
ENGROSSMENT  OP  H.R,  15842 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.scnt  that  the  Clerk  be  author- 


ized to  correct  section  numbers  in  the 
engrossment  of  H.R.  15842. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OP  MEMBERS  TO 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mi".  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  1272)  and 
a.sk  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  R£S.  1272 

Resolved,  That  the  foUowiug-named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Committee    on    Government    Operation 
John  L.  Burton,  of  California; 

Committee  on  House  Administration:  Lio- 
nel Van  Deerlln,  of  California: 

Committee  on  Public  Works:  Cardiss  Col- 
lins.  of  Illlnoi5. 

The  resolution  was  apreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  i^'as  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
HOUSE  DELEGATION  IN  COM- 
MEMORATION OP  THE  200TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  FIRST 
CONTINENTAL    CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  85.  93d  Congress,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  House  dele- 
gation to  represent  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  at  ceremonies  in  Carpen- 
ters' Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  October  14. 
1974.  in  commemoration  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  First  Continental 
Congress,  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Dent,  of  Penn.<?yl- 
vanta:  Mrs.  Hoggs,  of  Louisiana:  Mr. 
Schneebeli.  of  Pennsylvania:  and  Mr 
McD.vde.  of  Pennsylvania. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  today 
while  being  interviewed  by  a  reporter 
from  Newsday,  I  missed  rollcall  No.  412, 
the  vote  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
military  procurement  authorization  bill. 
Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea."  I  would  like  tlie  Record  to  so  re- 
flect. 


DEFENSE    SPENDING   AND   THE 
ECONOMY 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  wa?: 
Riven  permlj-Pion  to  address  the  Hon.sc 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
current  economic  difficulties  owe  much  to 
a  Federal  budget  which  has  gotten  out 
of  control.  The  deficits  created  by  our 
failure  to  acknowledge  and  properly 
finance  the  hlfch  costs  of  the  war  in  Indo- 
china have  continued  into  the  heaviest 
peacetime  deficits  In  our  history.  The 
Federal  budget,  which  reached  the  $100 
billion  level  for  the  first  lime  in  1984. 
pnssed  $200  billion  in  1971  and  has  risen 
lo  a  proposed  $305.4  billion  for  ihlt-  fiscal 
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year,  with  a  projected  deficit  of  $11.45 
billion. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  there 
are  many  other  Inflationary  pressures, 
some  of  which  are  beyond  our  control, 
such  as  a  world  wide  economic  t>oom 
creating  excessive  demand,  a  disastrous 
year  for  agricultural  production  resulting 
in  food  shortages,  and  growing  scarcities 
of  other  basic  materials — all  exacerbated 
and-overshadowed  by  the  actions  of  the 
OPEC  nations  which  increased  the  price 
of  oil.  It  is  also  important  to  remember 
that  a  large  portion  of  this  year's  Federal 
budget— over  50  percent — is  not  subject 
to  reduction  tluough  tlie  appropriation 
process  because  it  is  already  committed 
by  law  for  such  uses  as  revenue  sharing, 
contracts  previously  obligated,  and  man- 
riatory  benefit  programs.  In  passing  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
we  have  established  procedures  for 
bringing  the  budgetary  process.  Includ- 
ing backdoor  spending,  under  congres- 
sional control.  Even  though  these  proce- 
durcs  do  not  become  effective  imtil  next 
year,  there  is  nothing  except  inertia  and 
iUi  unwillingness  to  make  hard  decisions 
that  keeps  us  from  exercising  them  In  an 
iniornial  way  now.  Although  we  have  al- 
ready passed  on  10  of  the  regular  ap- 
propriations bills,  we  can  still  let  our 
views  be  kJiown  in  the  conference  proc- 
ess. The  three  remaining  are  foreign  aid. 
militaiT  construction,  and  defense,  the 
largest  of  all. 

It  is  always  npcessarj*  to  prevent  un- 
ntces-saiy  and  wasteful  Government 
spending.  In  a  time  of  inflation  such  as 
today  it  is  essential  that  such  spending  be 
cut,  and  that  Qongress.  in  line  with  Its 
constitutional  responsibilities,  determine 
the  priorities  necessary  for  readjusting 
our  appropriations.  In  considering  budg* 
etary  cuts  we  must  be  selective.  Our 
judgments  must  be  tempered  by  recog- 
nition of  our  obligation  to  provide  ade- 
quate support  for  badly  needed  social 
programs.  We  cannot,  as  Treasury*  Sec- 
retary Simon  has  suggested,  cut  S9.3  bil- 
lion from  retirement,  disability,  and  so- 
cial .security  benefits,  a  move  which  would 
have  a  ruinous  impact  on  the  ver>'  peo- 
ple least  able  to  defend  themselves 
against  inflation — the  aged,  the  poor,  and 
the  handicapped. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  disappointingb* 
empty  economic  address  last  Thursday. 
continued  to  exhibit  an  Incredibly  callous 
attitude  toward  the  average  American. 
He  oITeied  no  relief  for  those  hit  hardest 
by  inflation,  but  had  the  effronteiy  lo 
tell  them  to  offer  up  their  "savings"  for 
sacrifice  to  13  percent  inflation  rate  by 
putting  them  in  7  percent  savings  ac- 
counts. 

One  positive  sug^stion  the  President 
did  make  was  a  proposed  $5  billion  re- 
duction in  Federal  spending  tills  year.  I 
would  suggest  the  first  place  to  look  for 
Ma^te  Is  in  tlic  defense  budget. 

It  ih  lime  for  defi^nse  spending  to  be 
viewed  in  light  of  the  entire  budget.  Th? 
defense  budget  consumes  about  40  per- 
cent of  taxpayers'  money,  it  represents 
69  percent  of  total  controllable  Federal 
expenditures,  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense employs  1.025.003  out  of  1  9R3.100 
full-time  permanent  civilians  of  the  Fed- 
eral Go\eitiment.  It  Is  difficult  to  com- 


prehend the  size  of  our  defense  budget, 
but  comparative  examples  of  other  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  will  give  an  In- 
dication of  its  enormity : 

The  first  Trident  submarine — without 
its  missiles — at  $780  million  costs  $59.9 
million  more  than  the  entire  Colorado 
State  budget  for  this  year  at  $721  mil- 
lion. And  the  Pentagon  wants  to  buy  10 
Tridents. 

The  CVN-70  nuclear  aircraft  carrier 
at  $056  million  costs  $62  million  more 
than  the  entire  State  Department  budget 
at  $894  million.  And  this  is  the  Navy's 
fourth  '.luclrar  aircraft  carrier. 

This  year  the  administration  requested 
$499  mlUion  in  new  budget  authority  for 
the  development  of  the  B-1  bomber. 
This  is  $9.2  million  more  than  the  entire 
Federal  cancer  research  budget  at  $489.8 
million.  And  the  B-1  bomber  has  been 
subject  to  tremendous  cost  overruns 
while  its  performance  projections  have 
slipped  considerably. 

This  year  the  administration  pre- 
sented Congress  witli  the  largest  peace- 
time mihtai-y  budget  in  our  history  and 
it  is  replete  with  waste.  In  an  analysis 
made  for  the  Project  on  Budget  Priori- 
ties, headed  by  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Paul  C.  Warake,  it  was 
reconunended  that  $11  billion  could  be 
cue  from  the  defense  budget.  Further- 
more, during  testimoivv  in  February,  De- 
fense Secretarj-  Sclilesinger  admitted 
that  the  defense  budget  hatM^^i  pad- 
ded with  reseiTe  funds.  EstimWPof  the 
amount  of  such  padding  range™)m  $1.5 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1G75  to  $6  billion 
if  the  impact  of  the  requested  fiscal  year 
1975  authorities  on  future  year  spending 
is  considered. 

The  justification  for  the  padding  Is 
economic  pump  priming  to  create  jobs 
and  ease  unemployment.  However,  stud- 
ies indicate  that  different  kinds  of  Gov- 
ernment spending  have  more  impact  on 
reducing  unemployment  than  defense 
spending.  For  example,  a  1972  study  by 
economists  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  shows  that  everj-  $1 
bilUon  in  Govemment  spending  trans- 
ferred from  defense  to  civilian  programs 
would  create  6.436  more  jobs  than  It 
eUminated.  and  a  Biu^au  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics report  mdicates  that,  although  $1 
bilUon  in  defense  spending  generates 
75.812  jobs,  the  same  amount  spent  al 
State  and  local  levels  would  create  80.041 
jobs  if  spent  on  health  care  and  104.019 
if  spent  on  education.  In  any  case,  eco- 
nomic pump  priming  is  certainly  a  non- 
mihtary  reason  for  additional  spending 
and  is  bad  policy  because  of  the  infla- 
tionary nature  of  defense  spending.  De- 
fense spending  produces  goods  for  tlie 
raiUtary  sector,  but  does  little  to  increa.se 
supplies  demanded  by  the  consumer 
market. 

Mr.  Speakei-.  tiie  defeiise  budget  should 
not  be  treated  a«  a  sacred  co'v.  There 
will  be  at  least  two  cast-savinp  amend- 
ments offered  when  the  defense  appro- 
priations bill  comes  to  the  floor:  an 
amendment  to  reduce  military  aid  to 
South  Viein.im  and  a  spciidini,'  ceiling 
amendment  The  Vietnam  amendment 
will  seek  to  control  mas>=ive  spending  in 
thnt  war-torn  country  where  46.6  per- 
cent of  total  U.S.  aid  goes  to  only  0.8 
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percent  of  the  world  population.  The 
Addabbo  ceUlng  amendment  will  at- 
tempt to  apply  fiscal  restraints  to  the 
ballooning  defense  budget.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  our  economy  with 
its  runaway  inflation  and  the  necessity 
of  budget  cuts  before  they  vote  on  these 
amendments.  I  believe  economic  as  well 
as  moral  criteria  will  make  it  imperative 
that  amendments  such  as  these  l>e 
passed. 

Congress  should  not  go  on  indefinitely 
as  it  has  over  the  last  30  years  automati- 
cally giving  the  Pentagon  more  or  less 
everjthing  it  seeks.  Even  President  Ei- 
senhower, a  man  steeped  in  military  tra- 
dition and  a  cold  war  President,  once 
said: 

Every  addition  to  defense  expenditure  does 
not  automatically  Increase  military  security. 
Because  security  Is  based  upon  moral  and 
economic,  as  well  as  purely  mllitjiry  strength, 
a  point  can  be  reached  at  which  additional 
funds  for  arms,  far  from  bolstering  securityt 
wealcen  it. 

Our  true  national  security  depends  on 
our  ability  to  control  the  irrational  drive 
for  weapons  and  defense  policies  which 
contribute  little  to  our  military  strength 
and  add  fuel  to  our  economic  problems. 
Whether  through  reform  of  committee 
procedures  and  Pentagon  budgetary 
practices,  or  through  floor  amendments. 
Congress  must  reassert  its  fundamental 
responsibility  in  defense  spending.  Our 
economy  and  security  demand  that  this 
be  so. 


REAL  ESTATE  SETTLEMENT  PROCE- 
DURES ACT  OF  1974 

(Mr.  STEPHENS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
soon  take  up  H  R.  9989  on  real  estate  set- 
tlement costs.  In  response  to  supplemen- 
tal \iews  in  the  Banking  Committee  re- 
port, I  make  the  following  statement. 
H.R.  9989,  the  Real  Estate  Settlement 
Procedures  Act  of  1974,  was  approved  on 
a  voice  vote  by  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee on  June  25.  1974.  The  committee 
report  accompanying  the  bill — House 
Report  No.  93-1 177— sets  out  in  some  de- 
tail the  reasons  why  a  majority  of  the 
committee  voted  to  repeal  section  701  of 
the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of 
1970.  The  portion  of  the  committee  re- 
port discussing  the  reasons  for  the  repeal 
of  section  701  is  attached. 

The  supplemental  views  to  the  com- 
mittee report  discusses  the  reasons  why 
some  members  of  the  committee  believe 
that  section  701  ought  to  remain  on  the 
statute  books.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  repeal  of  section  701 — contained  to 
section  102(C)  of  H.R.  9989 — appears  to 
be  the  only  controversial  provision  of 
the  bill.  I  believe  it  wilLbe  helpful  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  respond  to  the 
major  points  made  In  the  supplemental 
views  which  I  believe  give  a  misleading 
picture  of  the  Issues  surrounding  section 
701. 

First,  the  supplemental  views  charge 
Incorrectly  that  repeal  of  secOon  701 
would  "erase  the  only  Federal  authority 
In  existence  to  regulate  settlement  costs." 


Repeal  of  section  701  would  to  no  way 
affect  the  authority  nUD  and  the  VA 
presently  have  to  protect  FHA  and  VA 
assisted  mortgage  borrowers  from  un- 
reasonable or  excessive  charges  that  may 
be  made  in  particular  transactions. 

Under  long-standing  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  HUD  124  C.P.R.  203.27), 
HUD  presently  has  the  authority  to  re- 
fuse FHA  Insurance  for  mortgages  where 
fees  have  been  charged  for  settlement 
services  that  are  in  excess  of  the  "rea- 
sonable and  customary"  charges  for  that 
service  in  the  local  area.  Similar  regula- 
tions 183  C-F.R.  36.4312idi,  part  I)  are 
applicable  to  VA  guaranteed  mortgages. 

In  responding  to  a  question  on  this 
point  in  the  House  hearings,  Sheldon 
Lubar,  the  FHA  Commissioner,  stated — 
page  74  of  tlie  hearings: 

HUD  Insuring  olSces  are  responsible  for 
maintaining  and  periodically  updating  lists 
of  reasonable  and  customary  settlement 
costs  in  each  area.  .  .  .  |Tlhe  HOD  Insur- 
ing office  has  an  obligation  to  review  the 
fees  actuaUy  charged  against  its  list  to  de- 
termine whether  they  are  reasonable  and 
customary.  If  they  are  not  reasonable  and 
customary,  HtTO  suggests  to  the  mortgagee 
that  i^uch  charges  t)e  eliminated  or  reduced 
to  the  home  buyer. 

Mr.  Lubar  indicated  that  under  this 
authority.  HOTS  could  refuse  to  insure 
speclflc  mortgages  if  the  settlement 
charges  were  not  reasonable  or  custom- 
ary. 

Ihe  authority  for  this  administrative 
practice  is  contained  in  the  section  of 
the  National  Houshig  Act  <12  U.S.C. 
1709(a)  >  that  authorizes  HUD  to  Insure 
eligible  mortgages  "upon  such  terms  as 
the  Secretarj'  may  prescribe."  This  stat- 
utory authority  and  administrative 
practice  would  be  unaffected  by  repeal 
of  section  701  of  the  Emergency  Home 
Finance  Act  of  1970.  By  repealing  sec- 
tion 701.  we  would  be  removing  from  the 
statute  books  an  ambiguous  provision 
that  has  been  misinterpreted  as  possibly 
authorizing  Federal  rate  regulation  In 
this  area — which  few  Members  of  Con- 
gress believe  desirable— but  would  leave 
unaffected  HUD  and  VA  authority  to 
protect  federally  assisted  home  buyers 
from  exorbitant  or  excessive  charges. 

Second,  the  supplemental  views  Incor- 
rectly assert  that  section  701  of  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970 
grants  HUD  the  authority  "to  establish 
maximum  settlement  charges  for  FHA 
and  VA  residential  mortgage  transac- 
tions" and  its  repeal  would  "shield  the 
very  people  responsible  for  widespread, 
abusive,  anu  fraudulent  real  estate  set- 
tlement practices." 

To  begin  with,  it  has  never  been  found 
that  abusive  and  fraudulent  real  estate 
settlement  practices  are  "widespread" 
and  are  resulting  In  excessive  costs  In 
many  areas  of  the  country.  Indeed,  the 
1972  HUD-VA  Report  to  the  Congress 
on  Mortgage  Settlement  Costs  specifi- 
cally found  that : 

Costs  appear  to  be  high  in  some  areas,  but 
unreasonable  costs  probably  occur  m  fewer 
areas  than  may  be  popularly  assumed. 

More  importantly,  neither  the  lan- 
guage nor  the  legislative  history  of  sec- 
tion 701  supports  the  view  that  section 
701  authorized  HUD  or  the  VA  "to  es- 


tablish maximum  settlement  charges"  In 
FHA  and  VA  transactions.  Indeed,  It  is 
the  fact  that  section  701  has  been  so 
misconstrued,  combined  with  the  near 
unanimous  judgment  that  rate  regula- 
tion m  this  area  Is  undesirable,  that  led 
both  the  Senate  and  House  Banking 
Committees  to  conclude  that  section  701 
ought  to  be  repealed. 

The  language  of  section  701  clearly  did 
not  authorize  the  Secretary  of  HUD  "to 
establish  maximum  settlement  charges" 
in  FHA  and  VA  transactions.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  section  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary' only  "to  prescribe  standards  gov- 
erning the  amounts  of  settlement  costs" 
allowable  in  connection  with  such  trans- 
actions. At  the  time  section  701  was 
adopted,  no  one  in  Congress  appeared  to 
believe  that  the  authority  to  "prescribe 
standards"  meant  that  HUD  was  being 
authorized  to  engage  In  Federal  rate 
regulation  of  settlement  costs. 

When  section  701  was  first  introduced 
by  Senator  Sparkuan  in  the  9l5t  Con- 
gress (S.  3442) ,  he  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  In  introducing  the  bill  he 
was  acting  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Mortgage 
Interest  Rates,  a  bipartisan  commission 
of  Senators,  Congressmen,  and  outside 
experts  that  published  Its  report  In  Au- 
gust 1969.  Both  the  Senate  and  House 
Banking  Committee  reports  Indicated 
that  section  701  would  "implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 
Mortgage  Interest  Rates  with  respect  to 
settlement  costs  on  FHA-  and  VA-as- 
sisted  housing."  The  Commission  on 
Mortgage  Interest  Rates  in  no  way  rec- 
ommended that  HUD  and  the  VA  be 
given  authority  to  regulate  closing  costs 
or  to  adopt  regulations  to  reduce  these 
costs  across  the  country.  What  the  Com- 
mission did  recommend  was  that  HUD 
and  the  VA  "continue  the  present  ad- 
ministrative practice  of  reviewing  such 
costs  to  see  that  they  are  consistent  with 
the  accepted  standard  in  each  local 
area." 

As  discussed  above,  under  this  admin- 
istrative practice,  which  would  be  unaf- 
fected by  repeal  of  section  701,  HUD 
and  the  VA  review  FHA  and  VA  set- 
tlement sheets  to  Insure  that  closing 
costs  are  in  line  with  the  reasonable 
and  customary  standard  for  settlement 
services  in  the  particular  locale.  In  en- 
acting section  701.  Congress  was  indi- 
cating Its  approval  of  this  administra- 
tive practice.  Moreover,  if  In  fact  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  section  701  was 
intended  to  authorize  rate  regulation,  it 
Is  Inconceivable  that  there  would  not 
have  been  significant  debate  In  the  House 
and  the  Senate  on  the  wisdom  and  prac- 
ticability of  placing  so  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  attorneys,  title  companies, 
surveyors,  and  other  small  businessmen 
imder  Federal  rate  regulation.  In  fact, 
there  was  not  a  single  mention  of  section 
701  in  the  Senate  debates  and  In  the 
House  debate  there  was  only  a  brief  col- 
loquy between  Chairman  Wbichi  Pat- 
man  and  Representative  Ben  Blackburn 
in  which -Chairman  Pathah  concurred 
that  section  701  was  simply  intended  to 
indicate  congressional  approval  of  HUDs 
administrative  practice  of  reviewing  par- 
ticular settlement  sheets  to  see  that  the 
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charges  were  consistent  with  the  lea-  There  is  absolutely  no  basis  in  tlie  record  iiieffcf  live  becau'se  of  the  many  legal  and 
.soiiable  and  customary  standards  pre-  to  beUeve  that  a  system  of  regulation  constitutional  difficulties  that  would  be 
t  alliug  in  the  aiea.  tliat  took  Into  account  the  costs  and  need    faced  if  Federal  regulation  were  to  be 

In  Ught  of  the  congressional  Intent  for  reasonable  profits  of  those  who  pro-  undertaken  pursuant  to  this  statutorj- 
bei:iiid  section  701.  It  is  impossible  to  vide  settlement  services  would  lead  to  authority.  Tills  poUit  will  be  discu.'^sed 
under.stand  how  its  repeal  would  shield     any  lowering  of  costs,  much  less  a  reduc-     m  a  moment 

the  very  people  responsible  for  wide-     tion  of  33  to  50  percent.  While  the  possibllit.v  that  regulation 

.spread,  abusive,  and  fraudulent  real  es-  Moreover,  the  estimated  saviiigs  cited  along  the  lines  of  the  1972  proposed  HUD 
tale  settlement  practices.  On  the  con-  in  the  supplemental  views  fails  to  take  regulations — which  made  arbltrarj-  rc- 
tiaiy,  enactment  of  the  provisions  of  into  accoimt  the  costs  that  would  be  in-  ductlons  in  chai-gcs  that  were  totally  un- 
H.R.  9989  would  deal  veiy  directly  with  volved  in  Federal  regulation  of  settle-  related  to  costs  or  profits— does  indeed 
abusing  practices,  such  as  the  pajment  of  ment  charges.  Not  only  would  there  be  frighten  tliose  who  perform  settlement 
kickbacks,  excessive  escrow  requiie-  Immense  costs  to  HUD,  If  regulation  is  iiervices  and  State  and  loc^il  fo\em- 
ments.  and  the  failure  to  give  adequate  to  be  based — as  it  must — on  an  examina-  ments.  the  "fear"  of  arbitrary  govern- 
advance  notice  of  settlement  costs,  that  tion  of  the  costs  and  reasonable  profits  mental  action  that  It  engenders  will  in 
have  been  demonstrated  to  exist.  Moie-  of  the  hundieds  of  thousands  of  lndl\  id-  no  way  lead  to  basic  settlement  reforms, 
over,  sections  102  (a)  and  'b)  of  H.R.  uals  and  companies  who  provide  settle-  The  continued  existence  of  section  701 
9989  specifically  call  on  the  Secretary  of  ment  services,  but  the  additional  costs  on  tire  books  serves  as  a  bairler  to  effec- 
HUD  to  monitor  the  implementation  of  incurred  by  those  who  would  be  subject  live  reform,  inasmuch  as  the  controversy 
the  reforms  of  the  bill  and,  should  these  to  legulation — for  example.  In  preparing  suiroundlng  Its  meaning  and  implemen- 
provlsons  not  prove  effective  in  dealing  cost  and  rate  justifications,  et  cetera —  tation  will  continue  to  absoib  the  ener- 
with  the  tuiderlying  problems  that  may  must  inevitably  be  passed  on  to  con-  gies  of  HUD  and  those  Involved  in  the 
be  resulting  in  higher  than  nece.?sar>'  set-  sumeis  and  are  likely  to  exceed  any  sav-  settlement  process.  These  energies  shoidd 
tlcment  costs,  to  make  recommendations     ings  to  consumers.  be  devoted  to  solving  the  real  problems 

on  what  further  corrective  measures  are  Pourtli,  there  is  no  basis  for  the  state-  that  exist.  Indeed,  con.sumers  should 
needed  to  be  taken  by  the  Congress,  ment  in  the  supplemental  views  that  likewise  fear  the  type  of  regulation  pro- 
Thus,  far  from  being  a  "shield,"  H.R.  t'le  existence  of  HUDs  authority  to  res-  posed  by  HUD  In  1972  under  section  701 
9989  would  provide  specific  remedies  now  "'a'"^  ^HA  and  VA  settlement  charges,  since  it  promises  to  drive  virtuallv  all 
and  lay  tlie  basis  for  additional  Icgisla-  although  never  used,  has  served  to  motl-  attorneys,  title  companies  and  others 
lion  in  the  future  to  eliminate  any  abuses  vate  a  growing  nmnber  of  State  legisla-  out  of  the  FHA-VA  market  If  they  are 
or  fraudulent  practices  that  are  not  tures  to  adopt  real  estate  settlement  re-  forced  to  arbitrarily  reduce  their  charges 
dealt  with  by  the  bill  ^oi-m  measures  of  their  own."  even  though  the  reductions  are  not  based 

Third,  the  supplemental  views  are  There  has  been  absolutely  no  evidence  on  any  determination  of  their  costs  or 
grossly  misleading  In  statins  that  sec-     Pre-sented   in   anj-   congressional   hear-     pi-oflts. 

tion  701  "carries  the  immediate  potential  '"85  over  the  la-st  few  years  to  indicate  Moreover,  enactment  of  the  reforms 
of  saving  FHA  and  VA  residential  mort-  that  .section  701  has  m  any  waj-  "moti-  contained  in  H.R.  9989  would  definitely 
ease  borrowers  a  minimum  of  $57  mil-  vated "  State  legislatures  to  adopt  set-  signal  settlement  attorneys,  title  Insui"- 
lionayear."  tlement   reform    legislation.   While   the     ancecompanles.  and  others  that  the  Fed- 

The  $57  mUUon  figure  is  apparently  supplemental  views  Indicate  that  five  eral  Government  is  very  seriously  Inter- 
derived  by  assimiln2  that  HUD  regula-  States— New  York.  Massachasetta.  Con-  ested  in  curbing  excessive  settlement 
tion  under  section  701  could  save  the  nectiiut,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina  charges.  With  the  prospect  of  HUD  re- 
average  FHA-VA  home  buyer  $100  and  —have  adopted  such  legislation,  they  foil  porting  to  the  Congress  3  to  5  years  from 
then  multlpl.vlng  this  figure  bv  the  total  '°  P"""'  o"'  "lat  the  legislation  these  now  on  how  effective  the  reforms  of  H  R 
number  of  FHA  and  VA  transactions—  States  have  adopted  deals  with  the  pay-  9989  have  been,  it  is  llkelv  that  those 
568,000— in  the  United  States  In  1973.  "'<'"'  °f  interest  by  lendei-s  on  escrow  who  provide  settlement  services  will  be 
Tlie  findings  of  the  March  1972  HUD-  accounts  established  by  mortgagois  to  verj- wary  about  Increasing  their  charges 
VA  Report  on  Mortgaae  Settlement  ">si"e  'he  pa.vment  of  real  estate  taxes  unnecessarily.  This  is  particularly  true 
costs  clearly  indicate  that  savings  of  this  ^"^  insurance.  The  establishment  of  since  section  102(a'  and  ibi  of  H.R.  9989 
magnitude  are  simply  impossible  ^^h  accounts  or  the  payment  of  Inter-     directs  HUD  to  report  back  to  us  on  what 

Tlie  regulations  proposed  bv  HUD  un-  '^^^  °"  '^ese  accounts  is  an  Issue  tlwt  is  further  legislative  measures  are  needed 
der  section  701  in  July  of  1972  would  "'  "°  '"*''  'elated  to  section  701  or  the  including  the  possibility  of  rate  regula- 
have  set  maximum  limits  on  six  items  Possibility  of  rate  regulaUon  of  settle-  tion  or  luiving  lenders  bear  certain  .set- 
of  settlement  cost— credit  reports,  sur-  '"*'''  charges  under  that  section.  It  is  Im-  tlement  costs.  In  the  face  of  serious  Fed- 
ve.vs.  title  examination,  title  insurance  Possible  to  see  how  there  can  be  any  con-  eral  consideration  of  these  possibilities 
closing  fees,  and  pest  and  fungus  Inspec-  1'*';"°"  wt^ce'i  section  701  and  Stale  the  enactment  of  H.R.  9989  would  be 
tlons.  An  examinaUon  of  the  chart  on     'fSislation  on  escrow  accounts.  much  more  effective  In  curbing  excessive 

page  36  of  the  HUD-VA  report  reveals     .  Moreover,  to  the  extent  tliat  section    settlement  charges  than  keeping  an  uii- 
that  the  average  charge  for  each  of  these     1°}  ™s  had  any  effect  on  State  action,     viorkable  section  701  on  the  books, 
services  found  in  the  50,605  tninsactlons     '''1 '**'>;  ^°  have  had  a  negative  effect.        Sixth.  Uie  supplemental  views  are  Ux 
examined  was  as  follows:  J.^  State  legislatures  believe  that  HUir- error  In  asserting  that  "tlie  fact  that 

Credit    renor.  «<,  .^^     Z"  exercise  the  autliority  to     HUDs  authority  to  regulate  maximum 

Survey  J-,    ''^Kulate  charges  for  settlement  services,    settlement  charges  has  never  been  used 

Title  examii",aMon:;:::.-J::...:::""    «     "'^•^'  *'*  '"^'^^  '^^'^  ^^"^^  *^  ^^^  "^'o™     rea^f^  pomical  pressure  exerted  on  the 

Title  insurance ,„ ne     measures  themselves.  adminl.stration  rather  than  any  invahd- 

Closing   fef ^..^ 6        FifUi.  the  supplemental  views  incor-     ity  on  the  part  of  HUD  to  act  " 

Pest  and  tunmis  Inspection ^^ t     rectly  state  that   repeal  of  section  70!         There   is   no   doubt   that    those   who 

*'•"  fr:dicat-  that  the  Federal  Qovem-     v^ould  be  .subiect  to  regulation  were  ex- 

^"'^'   =»'     ■"""  ■•'-'  ™  '.onPPi-  interested"  m  -settle-     tremely  ooncemed  when  HUD  published 

Even  assuming  that  such  other  items     "'^'  '^■o'™    :  Its  proposed   regulations  under  .lection 

as  appraLsals.  preparation  of  documents.  .  ««l>ea'  °'  section  701  would  in  no  way  710  in  Julj-  of  1972.  But  their  reaction 
escrow  fees,  and  "other  closins  costs"  '"'U'^a'e  that  the  Federal  Oovernmont  was  totaUy  understandable  in  view  of 
were  covered  by  a  rate  regulatory  scheme  ,  "°  ''S3"  interested  in  settlement  re-  the  fact  that  the  recent  Hou.sc  hearings 
under  section  701.  the  total  woiUd  still  '*"■"'•  ^f.'^''"™*  °^  «  R^  ^OM-  »'"eh  have  made  it  clear  that  the  maximum 
onlj-  amount  to  $287.  contains  the  mo.<t  comprehensive  pack-     charucs  proposed  by  HUD  were  devel- 

tmder  section  701  would  liL  '^^^  Sn^  ^^LX.  ^c^.Th'^boot^iT/d  ''.Vl^U^Tl^^' Z^^^^ser"^^. 

that  aU  those  persons  and  busliies.ses  In  no  way  constitute  a  "club  in  the  closet"  are  to  contlnurto^  nrorWed  f^TOA 

that  provide  these  settlement  services  that  would  aid  In  settlement  refoi-m.  The  and  VA  traiSactious 

reduce  their  charges  by  35  to  50  percent,  "threat"  posed  by  section  701  is  totally  fhc  reasoJ  w^  HCD  has  refrained 
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from  Implementing  these  proposed  reg- 
ulations— and  indeed  has  specUically 
joined  with  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  in  calling  for  the  repeal  of  section 
701 — were  explained  by  FHA  Commis- 
sioner Sheldon  Lubar  in  the  House  hear- 
ings: 

Att«inpting  to  regulate  settlement  costs 
nationwide — In  50  states  and  over  3,000  coun- 
ties infitead  of  the  fewer  than  lOO  Jurisdic- 
tions InTolved  In  the  six  metropolitan  area 
proposal — would  be  virtually  Impossible  in 
view  of  the  wide  variances  In  settlement 
practices,  especially  if  due  process  required 
verlflcatlon  of  the  individual  coeu  of  all 
providers  of  services  ranging  from  one-man 
law  firms  to  giant  title  companies.  We  would 
need  to  ascertain — for  each  of  these  Juris- 
dictions— actual  settlement  chariL-cs  and  the 
costfi  Incurred  in  tbe  performance  of  settle- 
ment services.  Then  we  w*ould  have  to  deter- 
mine, agam  on  a  Jurlsdictlon-by-Jurlsdictlon 
basis,  what  constitutes  reasonable  charges. 
Accordingly,  it  ia  apparent  that  even  if  it 
could  be  concluded  that  Federal  regulation 
of  settlement  charges  tcan  urorkable  at  alt, 
such  regulation  could  be  achieved  onlt/  at  a 
very  high  administrative  coFt.  iride/y  out  of 
proportion  to  the  benefits  that  mould  be  re- 
ceived by  consumers.  [Italic  added.) 

The  difBcultles  of  regulation  under  sec- 
tion 701  were  also  brought  to  the  com- 
mittees attention  by  Prof.  Dale  Whit- 
man, the  author  of  HUD's  proposed  regu- 
lations who  testified  as  an  independent 
expert  at  the  hearings  requested  by  Mrs. 
SoLMvaH: 

Let  me  first  deal  with  the  potential  for 
successful  rate  regulation  by  HUD.  I  strug- 
gled with  this  matter  for  a  year  at  HUD.  and 
1  can  assure  you  that  It  is  not  an  easy  prob- 
lem. Prevailing  practices,  customs  and  lawa 
vary  widely.  Many  are  Inefficient,  but  they 
cannot  be  changed  instantaneously.  A  rate 
which  IS  fair  and  profitable  to  one  provider 
may  appear  confiscatory  to  another,  in  addi- 
tion, the  information  needed  to  set  rates 
intelligently  is  itimply  not  available  to  HUD, 
and  is  unlikely  to  become  so-  HVD  has  vir- 
tually no  data  Khatever  on  the  internal  costs 
o/  operating  a  lairyers'  oUicc,  a  title  insur- 
ance company,  or  a  surveying  firm,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  any  feasible  means  of  collect- 
ing such  information.  Without  it,  BUD  u 
essentially  shooting  in  the  dark  in  setting 
rates  and  is  almost  certain  to  be  attacked  in 
litigation  by  the  less  efficient  providers. 
Moreover,  the  argument  that  such  rates 
VKruld  be  a  denial  0/  due  process  under  the 
Fifth  Amendment  is  not  a  frivolous  one,  and 
the  government  might  ultimately  lose  such 
c«£es.  I  Emphasis  added.] 

The  fact  is  that  section  701  is  simply 
too  deficient  and  unworkable  a  statutory 
basis  for  a  system  of  Federal  rate  regu- 
lation of  settlement  charges.  As  Profes- 
sor Whitman  points  out.  there  are  also 
serious  constitutional  objections  to  the 
use  of  section  701.  The  section  fails  to 
provide  any  guidelines  or  standards  to 
guide  the  Secretary's  administrative  de- 
cisions, and  it  laclcs  any  procedural  safe- 
guards or  standards  for  judicial  review. 
In  comparison  with  the  other  statutes 
Congress  has  enacted  to  regulate  other 
Industries,  the  vaguely  worded,  single 
paragraph  of  section  701  simply  cannot 
stand  as  the  liasis  for  the  regulation  of 
the  rates  and  charges  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  individuals  and  com- 
panies—many of  whom  are  quite  small — 
that  provide  settlement  services  across 
the  country. 

If  the  Congress  lielieves  that  rate  reg- 
ulation in  this  area  Is  desirable,  then  the 


report  of  the  Secretary  of  HUD  called 
for  by  section  102  of  H.R.  9989  wlU  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  appropriate  legislation. 
Under  that  section,  the  Secretary  will  be 
reporting  back  to  the  Congress  on  the 
implementation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  what  further  legislative  meas- 
ures are  needed.  Section  102cb)  spe- 
clflcally  asks  for  his  recommendations 
on  the  desirability  of  Federal  rate  reg- 
ulation and.  if  he  believes  such  regula- 
tion is  desirable,  a  description  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  regulatory  scheme  he  be- 
lieves Congress  should  adopt.  If  we  are 
serious  about  Federal  rate  regulation  In 
this  area,  we  will  have  to  examine  the 
difflcult  procedural  and  substantive 
problems  involved  in  such  regulation 
that  will  be  pointed  up  in  the  Secretary's 
report. 

In  summary,  in  arguing  for  retention 
of  section  701  of  the  Emergency  Home 
Finance  Act.  supporters  of  such  regula- 
tion have  made  a  number  of  erroneous 
or  unsupportable  statements  that  should 
not  go  unchallenged: 

First,  repeal  of  section  701  would  not 
erase  the  only  Federal  authority  In  ex- 
istence to  deal  with  unreasonable  or  ex- 
orbitant settlement  charges : 

Second,  section  701  was  never  Intended 
to  give  HUD  rate  regulatory  authority 
for  settlement  costs  in  FHA  and  VA 
transactions; 

Third,  section  701  does  not  offer  home 
buyers  any  realistic  possibility  of  effect- 
ing any  savings  in  settlement  costs; 

Fourth,  the  mere  existence  of  section 
701  on  the  statute  books  has  not  served 
to  motivate  States  to  adopt  settlement 
reform  legislation  and  has.  In  fact,  had 
a  retarding  effect  on  State  reform; 

Fifth,  repeal  of  section  701  will  In  no 
way  indicate  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  no  longer  interested  in  settle- 
ment reform:  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
passage  of  H.R.  9989  that  will  indicate 
congressional  interest  In  dealing  with  the 
root  causes  of  unnecessarily  high  settle- 
ment charges:  and 

Sixth,  the  fact  that  section  701  has 
never  been  Implemented  by  HUD  to 
regulate  rates  and  charges  in  the  real 
estate  settlement  area  does  not  reflect 
political  pressure  but  reflects  HUDs 
realization  that  such  regulation  would  be 
unwise,  unworkable  and  "could  only  be 
achieved  at  very  high  administrative 
cost,  widely  out  of  proportion  to  the  bene- 
fits that  would  be  received  by  con- 
sumers." 

I  hope  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
will  support  H.R.  9989.  as  approved  by  the 
committee,  and  the  committee's  decision 
to  repeal  section  701  of  the  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1970. 

I  include  the  following: 
Repeal  or  StcnoN  701  op  the  Emeroency 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1970 
Section  102(C)  of  H-R.  9989  would  repeal 
section  701  of  the  Emergency  Home  Finance 
Act  of  1970.  This  provision  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  AlTalrs  to 
prescribe  standards  governing  the  amounts 
of  settlement  costa  allowable  in  connection 
with  the  financing  of  FHA  and  VA  Insured 
mortgages.  ThLs  provision  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  dispute  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  authorizes  HUD  to  regulate  the  rates  and 
charges  of  settlement  services  In  FHA-VA 
assisted  mortgages.  The  Committee  believes 


that  any  attempt  to  develop  a  system  of  rate 
regulation  In  this  area  would  be  unwise  and 
unworkable. 

After  attempting  to  develop  such  a  scheme. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  HUD  Sheldon  Lubar 
testified  that  HUD's  experience  had  demon- 
strated that  "even  it  it  could  be  concluded 
that  Federal  regulation  of  settlement  costs 
was  workable  at  all.  such  regulation  could 
be  achieved  at  only  very  high  administrative 
cost,  widely  out  of  proportion  to  the  tienefita 
that  would  be  received  by  consumers."  He 
told  the  Subcommittee  on  Bousing  that  he 
believed  repeal  of  Section  701  was  "vital" 
to  any  legislative  package  on  settlement 
costs.  This  same  view  was  expressed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  Thomas  H.  Bomar  who  described  Fed- 
eral rate  regulation  of  settlement  costs  as 
"merely  symptomatic  treatment"  that  was 
"likely  to  create  a  bureaucratic  monstrosity" 
and  lead  to  "serious  distortions  and  Instabili- 
ties In  the  marketplace." 

Consumer  witnesses  who  testified  in  recent 
hearings  concluded  that  Federal  rate  regu- 
lation was  not  a  desirable  approach.  For 
example,  Alan  Morrison,  who  represented 
Ralph  Nader's  Public  citizen  Project,  while 
he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  urge  repeal  of  Sec- 
tion 701 .  did  tell  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing that  "there  Is  no  evidence  so  far  that  in- 
dicates that  mandatory  price  regulation  by 
the   Federal   government   Is   required." 

Federal  rate  controls  are  warranted  only 
If  there  are  clear  and  convincing  findings 
that  settlement  charges  are  unreasonably 
high  on  a  widespread  basis  throughout  the 
Nation  and  there  is  no  other  more  practical 
way  to  deal  with  the  problem.  Neither  of 
these  findings  has  been  made  to  date.  The 
1972  HUD-VA  Report  on  Mortgage  Settle- 
ment Costs  found  that  "unreasonable  costs 
probably  occur  in  fewer  areas  than  may  be 
popularly  assumed."  Nor  did  the  study  spe- 
cifically conclude  that  Federal  rate  regula- 
tion was  the  only  means  for  dealing  with  the 
abuses  uncovered. 


FURTHER  PROPOSED  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  H  R.  69 

'Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  bis 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  < 

Mr.  PBSIKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  69 
extends  and  improves  the  elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Im- 
pact aid  laws,  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act,  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act,  the  Adult  Education  Act,  and  the  In- 
dian Education  Act.  It  also  Includes  sev- 
eral new  programs,  such  as  the  Reading 
Improvement  Act  and  the  Community 
Schools  Act. 

We  must  adopt  the  conference  i*epoit 
on  H.R.  69  on  Wednesday  if  we  are  to 
have  an  appropriation  bill  for  all  of  these 
programs  this  year.  If  we  do  not  renew 
the  authorizations  for  these  programs, 
school  districts  throughout  the  country 
will  have  to  continue  to  receive  funds  for 
these  programs  under  the  authority  of 
the  continuing  resolution. 

As  one  example  of  the  ill-effects  of 
living  under  the  continuing  resolution,  I 
would  like  to  insert  In  the  Record  a  chart 
shoving  how  much  less  the  States  are 
receiving  for  their  title  I  compensatory 
education  programs  under  the  admini- 
stration's interpretation  of  the  continu- 
ing resolution  as  compared  to  the 
amounts  they  would  receive  under  HR. 
69  as  reported  from  the  conference: 
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Conlinulfti; 
resolution  - 


AlHhs 

Atirona ..- 

Alkanus 

CAlifoniia 

Colofido 

CoKsectkul 

Oelawsre 

flWHll „ 

Gcorcia , 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinoit 

IndillM 

lOM 

Kansr 

KMlUcliy 

touislana 

Msioe 

MafKlaod 

KassKhusetts... 

MklBjan 

MinneMU 

Mississippi .. 

Missouri 

Montana 


43.509,013 
4,9U,257 
17,393,230 
2S.  097,834 
141, 317, 393 
17.  (04, 413 
17, 2SI,  415 
S,  254,  t2a 
(7,391,335 
47,674,302 
5,564,790 
5. 141, 454 
90,297,820 
25, 455. 157 
16.549.934 
13,816.614 
33,855,202 
55. 071, 226 
7,102.255 
30.882,561 
33.672,303 
77,290,600 
27,958,512 
41,888.253 
31. 802,  845 
5. 999, 430 


37,802,143 
4. 554.  764 
15,243.827 
22.888,370 
130.117.491 
.15. 479. 140 
15, 388, 280 
4,664,058 
59. 519. 759 
41.797.790 
4.885,726 
4. 585.  349 
78.381.164 
23. 524. 326 
15.155.319 
12.281,660 
30.711,103 
47. 351. 139 
6,308,979 
26.616.892 
29. 533. 650 
67.  302. 067 
24.499.084 
36.677.791 
28. 184. 388 
5.  340.  726 


-5.706.870 

-363. 493 

-2. 154,  403 

-3. 209. 514 

-18.199.907 

-2, 125.  273 

-1.893.135 

-590.  770 

-7. 872. 077 

-5.876,512 

-779. 064 

-556. 105 

-11.916.656 

-2.930,831 

-1,494,615 

-1,534,954 

-3. 141,  093 

-7, 720. 097 

-793.276 

-4.165.669 

-4,138.653 

-9.988,533 

-3.460,428 

-5.210.462 

-3,618.457 

-658.704 


Continuini 
resolution  i 


Nebrasta 

Nevada 

flew  KsmpsAln... 

New  Jtrwy 

Nmi  Meiico 

New  York 

Noith  Carolina.... 

Noitti  Daliola 

Oliio..  

Oltlalmna 

Oregon 

Pennsylvanu 

Rriode  Island 

Soulii  CarolinB 

Sooth  DahoU 

Tennessee 

Texas „ 

lllali 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WashingtoB .. 

WMtVirjisia 


Wyomifti.. """**" 
District  04  Columbia.. 


9. 400.  371 
2. 523.  215 
3,  439. 947 
56.638.496 

14.  329. 979 
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I  Estimates  by  Ibe  Ubrar,  of  Congress  on  H.R.  69  as  reported  Irom  Ibe  conference  con,i,itt„.  .  Estimates  by  NEW  oi.  We  continuing  „.oiul,ofi. 


KISSINGER    DEFENDS    U.S.   AID   TO 
SEOUL 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July  25 
edition  of  the  New  'X'ork  Times  carried 
two  stories  on  one  page,  the  first  of 
which  was  a  story  in  which  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  In  an  appearance 
before  the  other  Members  of  the  other 
body,  said.  In  effect,  that  although  the 
Nixon  administration  did  not  approve  of 
South  Korea's  repressive  policies  It  had 
decided  to  continue  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  for  Asian  security  reasons. 

The  second  story  appeared  on  the 
same  page.  Ironically.  It  was  a  story  of 
the  Seoul  court  dooming  five  more  civil- 
ians on  a  plotting  charge. 

A  total  of  19  per.sons  have  now  been 
sentenced  to  death  this  month  for  anti- 
Commimist  activities,  but  5  of  the  sen- 
tences had  been  changed  to  life  impris- 
onment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  aie  some  of  the 
types  of  activities  that  can  gain  the 
death  penalty  in  South  Korea?  II  one  is 
a  student  and  he  publicly  calls  for  a  res- 
titution or  restoration  of  the  constitu- 
tional government,  he  can  be  sentenced 
to  death.  By  conservative  estimate,  there 
are  between  l.ioo  and  1.200  persons  now 
languishing  In  South  Korean  jails  for  so- 
called  antigovcrnment  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  to  Dr.  Kissinger 
and  to  the  Membe:-  of  the  House  that 
Asian  security,  that  Ameiican  secuiity 
and  that  world  seciuity  are  far  more 
threat-ned  by  the  repressive  tactics  of 
the  Park  regime  than  from  any  other 
source. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
American  aid  should  not  be  used  in  that 
effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
two  articles  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  July  26,  1974] 
KtssiNOEa  DrrEKDS  US.  Am  to  SEOtJt — TEtis 

SENATOas    SECtTMTT    FACTORS    OVERSIDE    ANT 

Dislike  of  Policies 

(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 

Washington.  Jdlt  24. — Secretary  of  State 
Kl.sslnger  said  today  that  although  the  Nixon 
Administration  did  not  approve  of  South 
Korea's  repressive  pcllcies.  it  had  decided  to 
continue  economic  and  military  aid  for  Asian 
security  reasons. 

Testifying  before  a  Senate  Appropriations 
sufccummlttee  on  the  Administration's  fore- 
ign aid  requests.  Mr.  Klssenger  was  asked  by 
Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke,  Republican  of 
Massachusetts,  how  the  Administration  Jus- 
tified continued  aid  to  countries  like  South 
Korea  whose  police  units  were  "authoritar- 
ian." 

Mr  Kissinger,  aware  of  moves  In  the  Con- 
gress to  bar  military  aid  to  the  Government 
of  President  Park  Chung  Hee  because  of  tbe 
widespread  arrests  and  repression  of  critics, 
said  that  after  a  consideration  of  South 
Korea's  political  and  strategic  importance  in 
Asia,  the  Administration  decided  "to  author- 
ize economic  and  military  assistance  even 
when  we  would  not  recommend  the  actions 
of  the  Government  of  South  Korea." 

JAPAN  'S  VIEW  is  CITED 

He  said  that  South  Korea's  strategic  posi- 
tion was  "very  crucial"  to  Japan  and  that 
"our  Judgment  has  b"<n  shared  by  tbe  gov- 
ernment of  Japan." 

"Where  we  believe  the  notional  Interest 
Is  at  stake  we  proceed  even  when  we  don't 
approve"  of  a  country's  policies.  Mr.  Kis- 
singer said- 

In  the  House.  Representative  Donald  M 
Praser.  Democrat  of  Minnesota,  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional organizations,  plans  a  Joint  hearing 
next  Tuesday  with  Representative  Robert  N 
C.  Nix  8  subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific 
analrs.  to  consider  proposing  a  possible  cut- 
off of  military  aid  to  Korea  because  of  Mr 
Park's  policies.  Mr.  Nix  is  a  Pennsylvania 
Democrat. 

The  Administration  has  requested  tlGl- 
mUllon  in  aid  and  S52-inlIllon  in  low-Inter- 
est mlllury  credit  sales  to  South  Korea  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  ending  next  June  30 

Mr.  Kissinger's  remarks  about  South  Korea 
were  consistent  with  the  Administration's 
view  that  security  interests  take  precedence 
over  human  rights  considerations  in  aid  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  Kissinger  also  strongly  defended  the 


Administration's  aid  requests  for  Indochina, 
which  run  more  than  »3-blUlon,  on  the 
ground  that  such  old  waa  needed  to  main- 
tain "the  achievement  of  recent  years." 

He  also  disclosed  that  tbe  Administration 
had  submitted  a  six-year  projection  "which 
reflects  our  expectation  of  a  gradually  de- 
clltung  role  in  Indochina." 

Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouve,  Democrat  of 
Hawaii,  complained  that  the  six-year  projec- 
tion was  classified  "secret,"  end  therefore  the 
figures  could  not  lie  debated  publicly.  Mr. 
Kissinger  promised  to  declassify  much  of 
the  report  by  neit  week. 

KIDEAST  Am  DEFENDED 

Mr.  Kissinger  defended  the  bills  requests 
tor  more  than  $  I -billion  in  aid  to  Middle 
Eastern  countries.  He  said  "the  program  be- 
fore .vou  is  vital  to  give  substance  "  to  the  new 
improving  relations  in  the  area. 

"We  are  witnessing  one  of  the  most  ardu- 
ous but  also  one  of  the  most  hopeful  develop- 
ments of  the  past  generation,"  he  said. 

Most  of  the  committee  members  seemed 
favorably  disposed  to  the  aid  bill,  but  Senator 
John  L  McClellan,  Democrat  of  Arkansas 
chairman  of  the  f  lUl  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, .seemed  dubious  about  the  program. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  July  25,  I974| 
Seoul  Coltii  Dooms  Five  More  Cuiuans  on 
Plotting  Charge 
Seoul,  Soltb  Korea,  July  24— The  Seoul 
district  criminal  court  sentenced  five  civil- 
ians to  death  today  on  charges  of  esploiage 
on  behalf  of  North  Korea  and  of  plotting  an 
uprising  asalnst  President  Park  Chung  Hee 
Three  other  civilians  were  sentenced  to  ll'e 
Imprisonment,  and  24  were  given  terms  rant- 
ing from  one  to  15  years. 

A  total  of  19  persons  have  now  been  sen- 
tenced to  death  this  month  for  anti-CSoverQ- 
ment  activities,  but  five  of  the  sentences  were 
commuted  last  Saturday  to  life  Impnaon- 
ment. 

Tbe  Government  charged  today  that  the 
defendants  were  members  of  a  spy  ring  that 
had  operated  in  Seoul  and  other  cities  since 
December,  1962.  It  said  the  group  had  re- 
ceived funds  equivalent  to  H50.000  from  the 
Communists. 

The  court  said  that  members  of  the  ring 
in  addition  to  spying,  had  been  assigned  to 
infiltrate  political,  intellectual  and  labor  or- 
ganizations to  incite  unrest  and  confusion 
and  to  prepare  them  for  an  uprising  against 
the  Goverment  at  the  "decisive  moment. " 

The  defendants  included  two  university 
professors,  one  of  whom  was  sentenced  to 
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death;  a  veteriziarlui.  two  ProtesUnt  clergy- 
men  and  »  banic  employe. 
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SOUTH  KOREAN  OPPRESSION  AND 
FOREIGN  AID 

'Mr.  FRASER  Siked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  growing 
number  of  our  colleagues  are  finding  It 
difficult  to  justify  propping  up  the  op- 
pressive regime  of  South  Koreas  Park 
Chung  Hee  with  U.S.  military  assistance. 
How  can  we  Justify  military  assistance 
to  South  Korea  while  Park  rules  with 
the  Iron  hand  of  martial  law.  arbitrarily 
arresting,  detaining,  and  sentencing  to 
death  all  maimer  of  political  opponents? 
Ostensibly,  the  United  States  supporu 
South  Korea  against  potential  aggres- 
sion from  North  Korea.  But  21  years 
after  the  Korean  war.  It  Is  hicreaslngly 
difficult  to  detennlne  which  Korean 
government  is  more  reprehensible 

Under  Its  present  domestic  policies, 
the  Park  government  is  its  own  worst 
enemy.  How  long  will  the  oppressive 
regime  of  Kim  n  Sung  In  North  Korea 
be  seen  as  a  greater  threat  to  the  rights 
and  freedom  of  the  people  of  South 
Korea  than  the  oppressive  regime  of 
Park  Chung  Hee? 

President  Park  arbitrarily  casts  aside 
the  rights  of  his  countrymen  by  saying, 
"We  can  no  longer  sit  idle  while  wasting 
our  precious  national  power  in  imitating 
the  sy.'stems  of  other.?."  Whether  he  imi- 
tates other  systems  or  not.  he  evidently 
expects  our  system  to  continue  support- 
ing him.  And  the  policymakers  of  our 
executive  branch  Intend  to  fulfill  his  ex- 
pectations. Only  last  week  Secretary  ii 
State  Kissinger  dismissed  a  congres- 
sional query  about  aid  to  Park  with  this 
statement :  "where  our  national  Interest 
is  at  stake,  we  proceed  even  when  we 
don't  approve  "  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
national  Interest  of  the  United  States  Is 
tied  to  Park  Chung  Hees  blatant  disre- 
gard for  internationally  recognized 
standards  of  decency  toward  his  own 
people.  Accordingly,  In  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  Intend  to  propose  a 
substantial  reduction  In  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  mili- 
tary assistance  to  South  Korea  this  year. 
I  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  to  support 
that  reduction  on  the  Hoase  floor.  And 
this  week,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsvl- 
vania  iMr.  Nixi  and  I  will  begin  Joint 
hearings  In  our  two  subconmiittees  on 
human  rights  In  South  Korea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  been  an 
active  supporter  of  the  concept  of  assist- 
ing developing  countries  In  their  hard 
taik  of  nation  building.  But  my  support 
for  aid  legislation  will  diminish  unless 
the  policies  of  the  executive  branch  dem- 
onstrate a  more  active  concern  for  Inter- 
nationally recognised  human  rights.  I 
refer  especially  to  military  assistance, 
since  military  power  is  so  often  an  In- 
strument of  governmental  control  over 
the  civilian  populaUon. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  the  traditional  concern 
of  the  American  people  for  human  rights 
should  be  repre-sented  by  strengthening 


the  oppressive  hand  of  governments  such 
as  that  of  South  Korea. 

An  editorial  In  the  Washington  Post 
on  July  27  addresses  Itself  to  some  of 
the  concerns  I  have  expressed  here.  I 
include  It  In  the  Ricord  at  this  point: 
TaoDBi.E  uf  South  kokea 
Lat«  In  197a,  PreMdent  Part  of  South 
Korea  conducted  a  virtual  coup  against  his 
own  goTemraent,  Installing  mania!  law 
and  setting  hUnseir  on  a  course  of  arbitrary 
one-man  rule  wbtch  has  steadily  IntenslSed 
since.  "We  can  no  longer  alt  idle  while 
wasting  our  precious  nntlonsl  power  in  Imi- 
tating the  systems  of  others."  Mr.  Park  said 
to  ihoee  who  bad  hoped  that  American- 
Introduced  democracy  wotUd  put  down  roou 
In  Korea.  But  what  apologtste  caU  the  "Ko- 
rean style  of  democracy"  has  now  t>ecome 
so  repressive  as  to  raise  the  question  of 
whether  dictatorship  flourishes  more  on  the 
north  of  the  38th  paraUel,  the  dividing  line 
with  Communist  North  Korea,  or  on  the 
south. 

Hundreds  If  not  thousands  of  poUUcal 
opponents  have  been  arrested.  Including  stu- 
dents (students  toppled  the  Syngman  Rhee 
dictatorship  In  1960,  every  Korean  recalls). 
Christians,  Intellectuals  and  every  manner 
of  political  rival  real  and  Imagined.  t7pwards 
of  a  dozen  political  foes  have  Just  been  sen- 
tenced to  death  In  a  trial  la  which  few  ob- 
servers could  perceive  evidence  of  due  proc- 
ess. Among  them  Is  the  country's  leading 
poet.  Kim  Chi  Ha.  previously  arrested  and 
beaten  for  a  poem.  The  raait  Mr.  Park  de- 
feated at  the  poUa  In  1971.  KUn  Dae  Jung, 
who  was  kidnaped  from  Japan  and  brought 
home  last  year,  faces  trial  now  for  aUeged 
campaign  violations  dating  back  to  1987. 
One  can  now  be  sentenced  to  15  years'  Im- 
prisonment In  South  Korea  for  petitioning 
peacefully  for  changes  m  the  martial  law 
constitution  under  which  Mr.  Park  rules. 

nnaurprlalngly.  President  Park  regularly 
Invoices  the  cause  of  national  security,  claim- 
ing that  dangers  emanating  from  North 
Korea  justify  his  measures  at  home.  And  It 
Is  so  that  North-South  Korean  illations  re- 
main tense.  Their  Incipient  political  dia- 
logue, begun  two  years  ago.  Is  frozen.  Mili- 
tary mcldents  continue.  North  Korea,  few 
doubt,  18  Itself  a  rogue  regUne.  But  there  Is 
nonetheless  a  hint  that  Seoul  ma;  t>e  manip- 
ulating the  foreign  security  threat  to  help 
create  the  proper  rationale  for  domestic  re- 
pression. North  Korea  h.id  no  cause  to  sink 
a  South  Korean  patrol  boat  In  international 
watero  In  a  well  publicized  Incident  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Yet  the  boat  was  sailing  a  few 
miles  further  north,  and  a  bit  closer  to  North 
Korea's  territorial  waters,  than  such  boats 
normally  go. 

Whether  President  Park  Is  stifling  opposi- 
tion faster  than  he  la  creating  It  Is  the  cen- 
triil  rjuestlon  of  Korean  politics  today.  It  Is  a 
question  which  must  trouble  Americans  as 
well  as  Koreans.  For  the  fact  Is  that  the 
United  States  Is  the  principal  foreign  pstron 
of  South  Korea  Some  40.000  American  troops 
remain  there  from  the  Korean  War  Ameri- 
can aid  Is  extensive — In  the  t300"$300  mil- 
lion range.  The  familiar  dilemma  for  Ameri- 
cana Is.  of  course,  that  not  only  does  Ameri- 
can support  keep  South  Korea  Independent. 
t>ut  American  support  allows  President  Park 
to  keep  fastening  his  dictatorship  on  the 
lutid.  The  admlnlstratiairs  an-swer  Is  simply 
unacceptable.  Asked  In  congress  on  Wednes- 
day about  the  Korean  excesses.  Secretary  of 
Slate  Kissinger  said  that  'where  we  believe 
the  national  Interest  la  at  stake,  we  proceed 
even  when  we  don't  approve." 

la  there  no  posel'slllty  lor  a  break  In  this 
Intolerable  situation?  The  continuing  Amer- 
ican presence  In  South  Korea  lias  been  justi- 
fied In  recent  years  as  a  source  of  cotifldence 
fnr  Seoul  while  Seoul  worked  out  a  new  po- 
litical relationship  with  the  North   But  that 


relationship  Is  not  moving  Uiead.  Military 
and  food  aid  has  been  offered  on  the  basis 
that  the  South  Korean  economy  needed  it. 
But  the  South  Korean  economy  Is  doing  well 
otherwise,  all  things  considered.  Seoul  in- 
sists that  the  American  troops  remain  vital 
but  Its  nationalism  pushes  It  taclUy  to  assert 
that  It  does  not  need  an  American  crutch  for 
all  time.  We  conUnue  to  believe  that  the 
essential  elemenu  of  the  American  presence 
In  South  Korea  should  be  altered  only  by  a 
process  that  takes  Into  account  the  need  to 
provide  for  stability  In  East  Asia  as  a  whole 
But  a  large  and  growing  cause  of  Instability 
In  East  Asia  now  Is  the  police  rule  of  the 
Park  regime. 


OBSTRUCTION  OP  JUSTICE  IN 

FLORIDA 
•Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  rise  to- 
day on  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  Flo- 
rldlans  and  potential  concern  to  all 
Americans.  I  hesitate  to  criticize  the  Ju- 
dicial branch  of  CJovernment.  but  late 
last  week  the  chief  justice  of  Florida 
took  an  unprecedented  action  which  can 
only  be  characterized  as  a  major  ob- 
struction of  Justice  and  denial  to 
Florida  voters  of  their  right  to  know 
the  whole  truth  about  candidates  for 
public  office. 

For  some  time  now.  Federal  and  Stats 
Investigators  have  been  looking  Into  al- 
legations of  misconduct  by  certain  high 
Florida  oflicials.  As  a  result  of  their  in- 
vestlgatlons,  one  cabinet  official  has  al- 
readj'  resigned  after  being  indicted.  Two 
other  cabinet  officials  were  under  inves- 
tigation by  grand  Juries,  and  in  my  own 
Pinellas  County,  the  very  able  State  at- 
torney was  checking  Into  allegations  of 
wrongdoing  at  the  local  level. 

However,  last  week  Florida  Chief  Jus- 
tice James  C.  Adklns,  acting  in  his  ca- 
paclty  as  the  chief  Judicial  officer  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  ordered  a  postpone- 
ment of  all  ongoing  lnve.?tlgatlons  of 
candidates  for  public  office  until  after 
the  November  5  general  election.  He  as- 
serted that  this  action  would  protect 
the  voters  of  Florida  against  a  "hysteri- 
cal"  atmosphere  during  the  campaign. 

I  find  It  absolutely  incredible,  in  light 
of  the  current  atmosphere  of  concern 
over  the  actions  of  high  government  of- 
ficials, that  Florida's  chief  Judicial  of- 
ficer would  move  to  tic  the  hands  of 
justice  and  place  a  lid  on  Important  oo- 
BolnR  investigations. 

If  thi.s  Older  is  allowed  to  stand,  how 
can  Florida  voters  be  sure  that  they  are 
not  going  to  elect  a  potential  felon  to 
high  office?  How  can  we  deny  our  citi- 
zens the  riEht  to  be  Informed  about  their 
political  candidates?  How  can  we  stay 
the  course  of  Justice  when  actions  of 
similar  sort  are  the  cause  of  the  Nation's 
worst  constitutional  upheaval  in  a  cen- 
tury? 

Chief  Justice  Adkins  decision  Is  a 
dark  blotch  on  the  record  of  the  State 
which  pioneered  "government  In  the 
sunshine."  IX  there  ever  was  a  coverup 
In  blatant  defiance  of  legal  and  consti- 
tutional principles,  this  is  It. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  chief  Justice  himself 
itdmits  that  he  knows  of  no  precedent  for 
his  order.  If  the  order  Is  allowed  to  pass 
unchallenged.  It  will  Itself  become  a 
precedent  and  could  be  used  to  Justify 
future  obstructions  of  justice.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  Florida  State  officials  will 
start  the  legal  machinery  to  strike  down 
this  order,  and  not  let  it  stand  to  hinder 
both  present  and  future  grand  juries. 

Floridians  are  justifiably  proud  of  their 
effective  prosecutors  and  grand  juries. 
But  when  our  own  chief  Justice  suddenly 
hobbles  them  for  political  reasons,  I 
must  join  with  other  outraged  Florida 
voters  to  speak  out  against  this  grave 
abuse  of  judicial  responsibility  end 
thwarting  of  an  open  political  process. 
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MARTIN  OP  PHn.I.TPS  PETROLEUM 
IMr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  man  who  Is  solid  with  commonsense 
solutions  for  the  petroleum  crisis  Is  Bill 
Martin,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  Here  In 
Washington,  it  is  reassuring  to  hear  this 
constructive  choice  of  progressive  action 
from  Bill  Martin  down  In  Bartlesville, 
Okla.  Phillips  Is  aggressively  reinvesting 
its  funds  in  oil  development. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  Phillips'  great  rec- 
ord. When  I  asked  Martin  about  their 
capital  expenditure  program,  he  told  me 
that  between  1969  and  1973.  Phillips' 
earnings  and  cash  Income  available  for 
capital  Investments  totaled  $850  million. 
During  this  5-year  period.  Phillips  in- 
vested $1.5  billion  which  was  mainly  for 
oil  and  gas  exploration  and  production. 
This  means  that  Phillips  had  to  raise 
an  additional  $650  mUllon  beyond  its 
earnings  and  it  had  to  get  this  from  bor- 
rowing and  the  sale  of  assets  and  the 
sale  of  stock.  Continuing  their  emphasis 
on  meeting  the  oil  shortage.  Phillips  Is 
now  planning  to  spend  $750  million  in 
capital  Improvements  for  the  year  1974. 
This  more  than  doubles  their  capital 
spending  program  of  last  year. 

In  operations,  Phillips  continues  to 
have  to  fight  the  battle  of  Inflation.  For 
example,  the  cost  of  oilfield  machinery 
and  ollwell  casing  rose  by  33  percent 
between  1967  and  1973,  while  oilfield 
wages  climbed  even  more,  or  44  percent. 
Bill  Martin  tells  me  that  Phillips  Is  pro- 
jecting additional  Increases.  For  In- 
stance, Phillips  Is  anticipating  wage  and 
employee  benefits  costs  up  14 '^  percent 
and  construction  costs  up  IB  percent  in 
this  current  1974  year. 

Phillips  is  a  successful  and  progressive 
marketer  of  petroleum.  Yet  the  current 
financial  fact  facing  the  company  is  that 
today  its  capital  expenditures  greatly  ex- 
ceed Its  earnings.  The  farslghted  econo- 
mists in  our  country  could  oiUy  wisli  that 
Phillips  was  earning  even  more.  Certainly 
Its  stockholders  wish  it  was  earning  more 
because  Phillips  only  paid  out  22  percent 
of  its  first  quarter  earnings  to  stock- 
holders In  the  form  of  dividends.  As  my 
colleagues  will  recall,  from  a  statement 
I  made  last  week  on  the  floor,  the  gov- 


ernments in  the  form  of  taxes  are  getting 
$8  from  oil  companies  for  every  $1  that  a 
stockholder  gets.  Stockholders  build  the 
company;  Invest  in  the  company:  guide 
the  company:  and  yet  they  only  get  a 
dollar,  while  the  hungry  governments  sit 
over  here  and  do  nothing  for  its  taxes  but 
give  poor  advice  and  get  $8. 

In  renewing  some  of  the  followup 
Phillips'  Interim  reports,  one  of  the  most 
Interesting  was  a  chart  on  the  effect  of 
environmental  regulations.  It  took  us 
400  years  to  get  our  country  Into  the 
present  situation,  but  the  environmenta- 
lists expect  to  completely  correct  every- 
thing within  3  years.  And  this  is  a  major 
cau.se  of  the  tremendous  oil  crisis.  Basi- 
cally, automobile  emission  controls  are 
the  biggest  single  environmental  control. 
When  it  takes  10  gallons  todav  to  drive 
the  same  number  of  miles  that  in  1970 
it  took  6  gallons  to  cover,  you  can  see 
how  increased  gasoline  demand  has 
added  to  the  existing  energy  shortage 
problem. 

One  interesting  Issue  that  was  raised 
by  the  PhlUips  statistics  was  In  regard  to 
the  great  natural  gas  demand.  Enivron- 
mentallsts  stress  and  encourage  the 
utilization  of  clean  natural  gas.  The 
Interior  Department  and  our  top  oil  ad- 
ministrators In  the  Federal  Government 
have  recommended  that  we  deregulate 
the  wellhead  price  of  gas.  Yet  It  seems  to 
me  these  same  envlroimientalists  who 
ask  for  more  gas  have  been  the  major 
obstructionists  In  achieving  the  much 
needed  deregulation  of  ga.-.  at  the  well- 
head. 

When  Bill  Martin  of  Phillips  was  in 
college  and  later  when  he  played  on  the 
great  Phillips'  AAU  champioaship  teams, 
he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  best 
basketball  players  in  America.  He  was 
always  a  winner  because  he  was  a  team 
man.  and  he  made  every  shot  count. 

How  frtistrating  today  it  must  be  for 
Bill  Martin  down  there  In  Phillips  Petro- 
leimi  to  see  all  of  the  roadblocks  Con- 
gress continually  puts  in  the  way  of  their 
progressive  program.  PhiiUps  is  attract- 
ing added  capital  and  reinvesting  to 
meet  the  energj'  crisis  of  today.  We  sit 
by  In  Congress  with  knife  In  hand  con- 
sidering elimination  of  the  oil  depletion 
allowance,  refusing  to  even  hold  hear- 
higs  on  deregulation  of  gas  at  the  well- 
head, and  attempting  to  allocate  all  of 
the  oil  supplies  within  this  coimtry  on 
an  arbitrary  basis. 

I  can  speak  objectively  about  Bill 
Martin  In  Bartlesville  and  the  outstand- 
ing Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  becau.<e  they 
are  based  in  the  State  of  Okluhoma.  II 
they  were  from  Texas  I  would  be  brag- 
ging. But  with  the  outstanding  job  Phll- 
hps  is  doing  for  America.  I  simply  am 
pointing  wlUi  pride  to  the  great  aciiieve- 
menus  of  my  neighbor  from  Oklahoma. 
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lieve  could  provide  significant  congres- 
sional Initiative  and  leadership  In  getting 
Americas  economy  moi'lng  again,  help 
centrol  the  fires  of  inflation,  and  put 
900,000  Americans  back  to  work  per- 
forming Jobs  this  Nation  needs  to  have 
done. 

I  am  very  pleased  tc  be  joined  In  this 
effort  by  37  of  my  House  colleagues: 
Memsebs  Cosponsorikc  VsKDca  Veek  Puauc 
Seevice  Emplotmewt  Act  op  1974 

Ms.  Abzug.  Mr.  BadlUo,  Mr.  Blatnik  Mr 
Broi-n  of  California.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois 
Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  DIggs  Mr 
Dliigell.  Mr  Drtoan,  Mr.  DulstI,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Froaer. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Harrington 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Bechler  of  West  Virginia 
Mr.  Helstoskl.  Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Leggetl  Mr 
Meeds.  Mr.  MltcheU  of  Maryland  '  Mr 
Mookley.  Mr.  Nedzl,  Mr.  Podell.  Mr.  Kees 
Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr  Hodlno.  Mr  Royhal.  Mr.  Selberllng. 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton.  Mr  Stark,  Mr.  stokes 
Mr.  Tlernan.  Mr.  Won  Pat. 


PUBUC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT  OP  1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RvAKi.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  VA-NotH  VkENi  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  iitiioduce  legislation  which  I  be- 


Since  this  is  my  first  effort  at  seeking 
cosponsors  for  a  bill,  I  am  panicularly 
grateful  for  their  support,  encourage- 
ment, and  advice. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  adds  a 
new  title  VI  to  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act,  CETA, 
which  authorizes  900.000  pubUc  service 
emploj-ment  Jobs  throughout  the  Nation 
The  focus  of  the  bill  Ls  on  areas  of  severe 
tmemplo>-ment — in  excess  of  7  percent. 

The  bill,  with  projections  of  unemploy- 
ment put  at  6  percent  or  above  bv  the 
end  of  1975.  would  permit  Congress  to 
reduce  unemployment  by  a  full  percent- 
age point — down  from  6  percent  to  6  per- 
cent nationally.  It  would  place  the  jobs 
and  funds  where  the  need  is  greatest.  It 
would  guarantee  that  no  area  in  the  Na- 
tion would  suffer  from  unemployment  in 
excess  of  7  percent. 

The  net  $2.9  biUion  cost  of  the  bill  Is 
reached  by  subtracting  $1.3  billion  in  in- 
creased tax  revenues,  and  $2  1  billion  in 
decreased  unemployment,  welfare  and 
other  payments,  from  the  gross  cost  of 
$6  3  billion.  This  means  that  we  would 
be  paying  approximately  $3,100  net  for 
each  Job. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  creation  of 
900,000  jobs  in  the  public  employment 
sector,  economists  estimate  that  the 
multiplier  effect  would  spill  over  and 
create  in  excess  of  300.000  Jobs  in  private 
employment.  This  would  serve  to  reduce 
further  the  actual  cost  of  creating  these 
needed  puWic  service  jobs. 

ECONOMIC  B«CKCaOCND  FOR   LECIStATlOH 

Mr.  Speaker,  unemplos-ment  nationallv 
stands  at  5.2  percent.  Five  million  work- 
ere  and  their  families— about  20  mUlion 
Americans — continue  to  live  lives  of  bare 
sul)sistence.  This  number  does  not  in- 
clude the  underemployed  nor  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  have  left  the 
labor  market  in  disgust  and  discourage- 
ment and  are  no  longer  showing  up  in 
government  unemployment  statistics 

The  Fifth  District  in  Michigan  which 
I  represent  has  been  experiencing  high 
unemployment  as  a  result  of  decreases 
in  furniture  manufacturing  and  drops  in 
metal  parts  manufacturing  and  flnlsh- 
ing  a.ssociated  with  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. The  unemployment  rate  has  been 
running  from  a  high  of  9.3  percent  to 
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about  8  percent  The  meet  recent  Labor 
Department  computer  run  for  funding 
allocations  under  title  n  of  CETA  In- 
dicates that  Kent  County,  as  the  con- 
sortium average,  has  an  unemployment 
rate  of  8.8  percent.  This  translates  into 
C5.552  unemployed  workers.  Unemploy- 
ment rates  are  7.0  percent  for  Allegan 
County,  9.3  percent  for  Grand  Rapids, 
7.8  percent  for  Kent  County,  and  7.8 
percent  for  Wyoming,  Mich.  Funding 
under  title  n  for  the  entire  area  is  $2,- 
127,800.  or  less  than  »84  per  unemployed. 

The  national  total  for  payments  under 
CETA  Is  $301,664,800  for  total  unemploy- 
ed considered  of  3.618.383.  This  makes 
clear  we  are  not  doing  enough  to  face 
this  challenge  head  on  and  help  put 
America  back  to  work.  I  do  not  mention 
these  figures  to  criticize  CETA.  I  under- 
stand the  budget  difficulties  and  threats 
of  vetos  faced  by  the  Labor-HEW  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee.  Their  re- 
sponsibility is  to  fimd  programs  at  levels 
which  will  be  signed  into  law.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  sufficient  support  will  be  gen- 
erated in  Congress  for  this  type  of  bill 
to  make  the  veto  threat  an  exercise  in 
executive  futility,  r  will  mention  later  in 
my  remarks  the  economic  effects  of 
creating  Jobs  via  the  pubUc  employment 
route. 

High  unemployment,  low  production 
and  decreasing  productivity,  increases 
In  per  unit  costs  of  production,  actual 
losses  in  gross  national  product,  all  indi- 
cate we  have  paid  a  very  high  price  in 
economic  and  social  terms  for  5!i  years 
of  economic  underachievement. 

From  1969  through  Uie  first  quarter  of 
1974.  the  cost  in  national  income  or  GNP 
has  totaled  $512  billion.  This  is  measured 
specifically  in  losses  in  personal  con- 
sumption of  almo5t  $245  billion,  in  per- 
sonal Income  of  $365  billion,  in  wages  and 
salaries  of  $281  billion,  and  in  family  in- 
come of  $4,000  per  family.  Private  invest- 
ment forfeitures  liave  been  almost  $141 
billion.  Payments  for  unemployment  and 
welfare  average  about  $20  billion  per 
year  in  actual  expenditures,  and  projec- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1975  total  $21.6  bil- 
lion. 

Losses  In  employment  opportimity  for 
the  same  period  total  11  million  Jobs.  Of 
particular  interest  and  pertinence  to  the 
discussion  of  this  public  service  legisla- 
tion are  the  losses  in  government  outlays 
for  good  and  services.  The  forfeiture  at 
all  levels  of  government  was  almost  $218 
billion.  Revenue  and  expenditure  loss 
from  lowered  economic  activity  is  the 
obverse  of  the  public  senice  employment 
coin. 

The  ability  of  governments  to  provide 
public  services  the  American  people  de- 
serve Is  the  measuie  of  Just  how  much 
we  need  to  create  these  Jobs  directly. 
Governments,  at  present  tax  rates,  would 
have  had  this  additional  $218  billion  to 
serve  their  people  if  the  economy  were 
operating  the  way  it  should  and  can 
operate. 

KCONOUIC  PROJECTIONS  IK  VNCMPLOTUXHT 

Mr.  Speaker,  rea«oni  for  this  combina- 
tion of  inflation,  stagnation,  unemploy- 
ment, weakened  consumer  demacd  and 
industrial  production  ore  numerous  and 
have  been  cataloged,  dlsaected,  analysed 
and  criticism  voiced  by  economists  and 


politicians  of  every  persuasion.  However, 
I  see  no  need  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  repeating  this  criticism:  nothing 
constructive  could  be  achieved.  The  focus 
of  our  efforts  from  now  on  should  be 
moving  ahead  on  progressive  and  effec- 
tive employment  and  anti-inflationary 
programs  which  must  have  the  support  of 
botli  sides  of  the  aisle.  This  effort  must 
be  congressional  and  not  partisan. 

Economic  indicators  we  have  been  re- 
ceiving demonstrate  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  softness  in  what  Is  essentially  a 
sound  economy — an  economy  that  can 
and  will  recover  its  accustomed  pattern 
of  soimd  and  sustainable  grontli — if  we 
take  the  proper  steps. 

However,  the  most  recent  economic 
projections  of  unemployment  and  Its  ef- 
fects on  the  general  health  of  the  econ- 
omy indicate  the  pressing  need  for  ex- 
actly the  tj-pe  of  bill  my  colleagues  and  I 
are  introducing  today.  Unemployment  Is 
expected  to  reach  about  5.6  percent  by 
the  end  of  this  year  and  should  reach  ap- 
proximately 6  percent  by  the  end  of  cal- 
endar 1975. 

The  Wliarton  Short  Term  Forecasting 
Model  of  May  30,  1974,  states: 

The  economy  will  turn  tow&rd  modest 
growth  during  the  remainder  of  1974  and 
into  1975.  Real  GNP  can  be  expected  to  m- 
crea^e  by  Just  over  2^^^  during  the  next  lour 
quarter  periods.  Unemployment  win  Increase 
to  near  6<^  and  capacity  utuizatlon  wiU  de- 
cline as  the  economy  expands  at  less  than  its 
liing  run  potential  growth  rate  of  near  i:„. 

Projections  from  the  Wharton  Mark 
in  Quarterly  Model  Indicate  the  follow- 
ing unemployment  rates;  1974,  third 
quarter,  5.48:  1974,  fourth  quarter.  5.63: 
1975,  first  quarter,  5.75:  1975.  second 
quarter,  5.88:  J975.  third  quarter.  5.99: 
1975,  fourth  quarter,  6.07:  1976,  first 
quarter,  6.09. 

The  June  12  and  July  9.  1974,  Data 
Resources  Forecast  indicates  much  the 
same  picture: 

Following  the  decline  In  real  ONP  at  8.3 -„ 
rate  in  the  first  quarter,  (of  1974).  It  Is 
evident  that  tiie  creation  of  new  employment 
will  be  insufficient  to  maintain  the  present 
5.2rc  unemployment  rat©  in  the  months 
ahead,  assuming  normal  labor  force  growth. 

The  unemployment  rate  has  shown  sur- 
prisingly inue  movement  in  the  last  six 
months  and  In  June  remained  at  8.2'?^.  Ap- 
parently, the  weakness  In  the  economy  has 
not  yet  fully  Impacted  the  labor  market. 

Leading  1  employment)  Indicators  deterio- 
rated slightly  in  June.  Initial  claUns  lor  un- 
employment insurance  Increased  durmg  the 
first  three  vieeks  in  June  arter  showing  im- 
provement in  April  and  May.  Overtime  hours 
and  the  average  work  week  declined  la  June. 

Unemployment  instirance  claims  In- 
creased in  June  to  303.000  from  286,000 
in  May.  The  average  work  week  dropped 
from  40.3  to  40.1  hours  and  average  over- 
time hours  in  manufacturing  dropped 
from  3.5  to  3.3  during  the  same  period. 

While  imemploj-ment  figures  in  the 
May  Data  Resources  forecast  indicate 
peak  imemployment  by  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1975  at  5.8  percent,  and  average 
threoghout  this  and  next  year  at  approx- 
imately 0.2  percent  below  the  Wharton 
forecast,  the  clear  pattern  of  high  and 
persistently  high  unemployment  is  what 
these  econometric  experts  are  warning 
us  about.  The  Data  Resources  tuiemploy- 
ment  forecast  closes  by  saying : 


The  unemployment  rate  Is  forecast  to  re- 
main at  a  higher  plateau  lor  several  quarters 
Into  the  recovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  all  these  statistics 
indicate  is  that  unemployment  is  going 
to  get  woree  and  it  Is  going  to  stay  that 
way  for  quite  a  while.  We  are  going  to 
be  faced  with  increased  unemployment 
and  welfare  lines,  at  greater  expense, 
with  no  direct  benefit  resulting  to  the 
American  taxpayer  or  to  the  communi- 
ties In  which  the  unemployed  and  their 
families  live. 

Recent,  present,  and  projected  unem- 
ployment figures,  coupled  with  continued 
expected  weakness  in  consumer  demaud 
and  industrial  production  indicate  that 
the  Government  must  provide  gainful 
and  productive  Jobs  for  the  many  Ameri- 
can.s  who  are  out  of  work  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  and  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  work. 

NEED   FOR    JOB   CREATIOK 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Labor  Department 
last  week  issued  statistical  data  on  the 
allocation  of  title  U  funds  under  the 
Comprehensive  Emplojinent  and  Train- 
ing Act— CETA.  The  figures  Indicate  not 
only  the  pen'aslveness  of  substantial 
and  severe  imemployment  throughout 
the  United  States,  they  also  Indicate 
that  where  you  have  imemplovment 
above  the  6.5  percent  eligibility  rate  for 
title  n  funds,  you  also  have  unemploy- 
ment rurming  above  7  percent  In  the 
vast  majority  of  the  10  regions  covered 
by  the  Department's  reports.  Only  one 
region  does  not  have  well  over  half  cf  its 
eligible  areas  with  unemployment  in  ex- 
cess of  7  percent. 

This  not  only  indicates  that  unemploy- 
ment tends  to  feed  on  Itself  and  become 
worse,  but  It  also  demonstrates  tliat 
areas  of  severe  unemployment  are  also 
areas  of  severe  underemployment  and 
hidden  unemployment.  It  is  why  the 
focus  of  this  bill  is  on  those  areas  suffer- 
ing severe  imemployment.  Not  only  will 
we  provide  jobs  for  the  known  numbers 
of  unemployed  but  we  will  be  drawing 
the  underemployed  and  the  hidden  un- 
employed back  Into  the  Job  market  and 
into  the  statistical  ken  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Tlie  tables  prepared  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment run  to  56  pages.  I  shall  ab- 
stract the  States  by  region.  Indicate  how 
many  of  those  areas  with  unemployment 
at  or  above  6.5  percent  also  suffer  from 
unemployment  In  excess  of  7  percent.  I 
shall  also  indicate  the  total  nimiber  of 
unemployed  for  the  entire  region— un- 
employment at  or  above  6.5  percent. 

REGION  1 

Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts.  New 
Hampshire.  Rhode  Island,  Vermont:  43  areas 
out  Of  63  with  unemployment  In  excen  of 
7%.  Total  number  of  unemployed  at  or  above 
6  5-.;— 339.728. 

REGION  3 

New  Jersey.  New  York.  Puerto  Rico:  63 
areas  eut  of  lid  with  unemployment  lo  ex- 
cess of  1^'r.  Total  number  of  unemployed 
at  or  above  6.5% — 606,880. 

RBCION  S 

Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland. 
PcnnaylTanla.  Virginia,  WeW  Virginia:  116 
areas  ant  ISS  with  nDemployment  ta  •xoeaa 
1%.  Total  number  of  unemployed  at  or  abov* 
6.6%— 331.664. 
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REGION  4 

Alabama.     Florida,     Georgia,     Kentucky, 


•  ••—.-—-.—  .  -•»••,•_,  K.'kui^.n,  ^kdlLUVAJ' 

Mississippi.  North  Carolina,  South  Cartdtna 
Tennessee;  169  areas  out  of  182  with  unem- 
plo.vment   in  excess  of   7',,.  Total  number 
of  uueuipluyed  at  or  above  6.5':— 311,690. 
REGION  s 

Illinois.  Indiana.  Michigan.  Minnesota, 
Ohio.  Wisconsin;  176  areas  out  of  268  with 
luiemployment  in  excess  of  T". .  Total  num- 
l>er  or  unemploved  at  or  above  6,5';— 807.- 
130. 

RrcioN  a 

Arkansas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Okln- 
homa,  Texas:  85  areas  out  of  93  with  un- 
employment m  excess  of  T..  Total  number 
of  unemployed   at  or  above  6  5-   —199.533 

REGION    7 

Iowa,  Kansas.  Missouri.  Nebraska:  25 
areai  out  of  ?1  with  imemplovment  hi  excess 
of  7'.'..  Total  number  of  unemployed  at  or 
above  8.5'. — 44,891. 

REGION    B 

Colorado.  Montana.  North  Dakota.  South 
D;ikota,  Utah,  Wyoming:  15  areas  out  of  20 
with  unemployment  in  excess  of  7'..  Total 
number  of  imemployed  at  or  Above  6.5  ■  — 
70,917. 

REGION   9 

Arteona.  California,  Haviaii.   Nevada:    149 
areas   out    of    182   with    unemployment    In 
excess  of  7'; .  Total  number  of  unemploved 
at  or  above  6.5'; — 683.606. 
attioN  10 

Alaska,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington:  7 
:'reas  out  of  38  with  »nemplo>-ment  lii 
excess  of  !■'  .  Total  number  of  uiiemployed 
at  or  above  6.5',  —220.294. 

Indian  Reservations;  .Average  unemploy- 
ment 30.9';..  Total  number  of  unemployed 
ai  or  above  0.5'- — 22,250. 

U.S.  totals;  Total  number  of  nnemploved 
al  or  above  6.5'; — 3.618,38. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  figures  not  onlv 
speak  eloquently  to  the  crying  need  to 
create  Jobs  that  these  Americans  can  fill 
productively  and  with  pride,  but  also  re- 
flect the  terrible  price  the  American 
cconomj'  is  paying  and  the  terrible  toll 
in  personal  suffering  that  is  being 
exacted  from  these  fellow  citizens.  I  .-iay 
It  Is  time  to  put  a  stop  to  it  and  quit 
making  these  Americans  pay  the  con- 
tinuing and  mounting  burden  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's economic  policies  We  can 
and  should  put  them  to  work. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  that 
these  figure.;  li.dicate  only  the  tip  of  the 
unemployment  and  underemplovment 
iceberg.  While  the  aieas mentioned  above 
suffer  unemployment  from  6.5  percent  to 
!>s  high  as  30  percent,  there  are  several 
mlUioas  of  unemployed  in  areas  with  un- 
employment below  7  percent  or  6.5  per- 
cent. The  fact  that  unemployment  rates 
ar,-  lower  In  their  areas  docs  not  provide 
much  of  a  consolation  to  the  worker  who 
camiot  find  a  job.  who  cannot  support 
his  family  in  dignity,  who  cannot  live 
his  life  with  the  degree  of  economic  se- 
curity every  American  should  have  a"  a 
light. 

spEcirics  or  v.\nder  vxen  bul 
The  legislation  I  introduce  today  does 
not  create  a  new  bureaucracy  to  admin- 
ister these  Jobs.  Neither  is  there  need 
for  eligible  areas  or  prime  sponsors  to 
submit  complicated  applications  or  em- 
ployment plans.  Most  areas  in  the  Nation 
which  have  applied  and  are  receiving 
funds  through  emergency  employment 
legislation  or  title  n  of  the  Comprehen- 


sive Employment  and  Training  Act.  have 
already  done  most  of  what  will  be  nec- 
essarj'  to  qualify  for  funds  under  this 
proposal. 

The  bill  creates  a  new  title  VI  willUn 
CETA.  The  operations  of  title  I  and  title 
II  of  CETA  are  not  changed.  Definitions 
of  prime  sponsors  and  eligible  areas  are 
not  changed.  Indian  tribes  remain  as 
prime  sponsors.  The  bill  I  propose  creates 
900.000  jobs  and  authorizes  the  funds 
to  issue  paychecks  to  those  hired.  Tlie 
already  established  administrative  struc- 
tures and  procedures  of  CETA  will  allo- 
cate and  fund  these  additional  jobs.  The 
only  differences  between  title  VI  and 
Utle  n  Jobs  is  that  the  trigger  for  title 
VI  jobs  is  unemployment  in  excess  of 
7  percent,  and  the  funding  for  each  title 
is  authorized  and  accounted  for  sepn- 
latel.v. 

Smaller  areas  with  unemplojmcnt  in 
excess  of  7  percent  remain  eligible.  They 
can  be  funded  through  an  appropriate 
prime  sponsor  if  a  viable  employment 
program  can  be  sustained  in  the  area. 
Areas  like  Chinatown,  Watts,  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant.  tlie  12th  Street  area  in  De- 
troit, Harlem,  as  in  title  II  of  CETA. 
could  liave  a  distinct  employment  pro- 
gram tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  area 
and  the  govemtiental  unit  within  wliich 
they  are  located.  It  is  estimated  that  $96 
to  $97  out  of  evciy  $100  .'ipent  on  public 
employment  programs  actually  goes  into 
the  cieatlon  of  specific  jobs.  Tliese  fig- 
ures should  improve  even  more  under  my 
proposal  since  there  should  be  no  addi- 
lional  administrative  structure  or  pro- 
cedures needed  to  fund  the  additional 
900.000  Jobs  est.ibllshed  under  title  VI 
of  the  bill. 

In  gloss  terms,  it  costs  roughly  $7,000 
ir,  fimd  an  average  public  seiTice  em- 
ployment job.  It  is  estimated,  with  un- 
employment rising  to  and  remaining  at 
approximately  the  6-percent  level  for 
some  extended  period,  that  about  900,000 
Jobs  v.ould  be  needed  to  bring  unem- 
ployment In  all  areas  of  severe  unem- 
ployment down  to  7  percent.  Focusing 
Jobs  on  these  peak  areas  of  miemploy- 
ment  -.vUl,  as  I  mentioned  earlier  in  mv 
remarks,  help  us  take  the  true  measure 
of  unemployment  in  severely  afflicted 
areas. 

Funding  900.000  at  $7,000  per  Job 
would  cost,  on  an  annua!  basis,  a  total  of 
S6.3  billion.  However,  not  all  the  ex- 
penditure lor  a  pubUc  service  Job  Is  a 
cost  to  the,  taxpayer.  There  are  signifi- 
cant offsetting  savings.  Much  of  the 
money  tliat  will  be  spent  on  wages  will 
not  be  spent  on  unemployment  insur- 
ance pa.vments.  welfare  and  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  food  stamps,  medicaid, 
manpower  training,  and  other  assistance 
programs.  Also,  a  great  deal  of  the  ex- 
pense will  be  returned  to  Federal.  State 
and  local  governments  In  the  form  of 
income,  sales,  and  excise  taxes. 

It  is  difficiUt  to  come  to  any  specific 
measuiement  of  what  these  aggiegale 
savings  would  be  in  any  given  year.  That 
will  depend  a  great  deal  on  character- 
istics of  the  individuals  and  families  par- 
ticipating In  the  program.  However,  .some 
educated  guesses  can  be  preferred  on 
substantial  savings. 

Unemployment  insurance:  About  60 
percent  of  the  unemployed  are  insured 


under  unemployment  compensation.  We 
assume  the  same  percentage  or  ratio  for 
those  who  receive  Jobs  mider  this  legis- 
lation. Since  these  participants  are  from 
areas  of  severe  and  prolonged  unemploy- 
ment we  can  assume  a  benefit  duration 
of  6  months.  The  national  average  unem- 
ployment benefit  is  $250  per  month. 
Sixty  percent  of  900,000.  multiplied  by 
$250.  multiplied  by  6  provides  savings  of 
a  little  over  $800  million. 

Welfare:  There  are  about  100.000 
famiUes  on  AFDC-UP,  the  "unemployed 
father'  progiam.  Assume  that  70  per- 
cent of  them  Uve  in  eligible  areas  and 
that  they  all  enter  the  program.  The 
average  payment  is  $200  pel-  mouth  and 
we  can  B.ssurae  payments  lasting  over  3 
months.  Also,  there  are  3.1  million  other 
AFDC  families.  About  20  percent  of  the 
mothers  are  able  to  work.  We  assume 
that  half  of  them  live  in  eligible  areas 
and  that  half  of  those  participate  in  the 
program.  The  average  grant  per  family 
is  $200  per  month  over  an  average  12"- 
month  period.  The  total  savings  in  wel- 
fare can  be  estimated  at  about  $500 
million. 

Food  stamps;  If  we  assume  that  half 
the  participants  are  In  famiUes  eUgibie 
for  food  stamps  and  the  average  family 
grant  is  about  $75  over  a  6-month  pe- 
rlod,  we  arrive  at  savings  of  approxi- 
mately $200  mUlion 

Other  programs:  About  150.000  of  the 
partlcipanls  are  not  included  in  any  of 
the  above  categories.  However,  thev  do 
receive  some  form  of  publicly  financed 
assistance  from  either  a  manpower  or 
training  program.  If  we  assume  a 
monthly  benefit  of  $120  for  a  period  of 
6  months  we  arrive  at  savings  of  about 
$100  miUlon.  Another  $100  million  in 
savings  from  lowered  medicaid  pay- 
ments brings  this  total  to  $200  million  ' 

Turnover:  WhUe  the  program  wlU 
fund  900,000  job  slots,  there  will  be  some 
tuinovcr  as  persons  move  into  other  jobs 
leave  the  area,  et  cetera.  Shice  savings 
in  the  programs  mentioned  above  occu- 
at  the  beginning  of  each  new  Job.  an  as- 
suned  20-percent  turnover  rate  of  the 
above  aggregate  savings  of  $1.7  billion 
results  In  total  annual  savings  of  $2  1 
billion. 

Increased  tax  revenues:  Wases  win 
be  paid  and  win  thus  generate  Income  to 
tlie  Government  in  the  form  of  taxes 
Tins  offsetting  income  should  also  be 
calculated  in  deteimining  the  actual  set 
cost  of  public  .service  emplovmenl. 

Social  security  contributions  at  the 
11.7  percent  averaged  rate  will  bring  in 
about  $700  million.  WhUe  this  is  even- 
tually disbursed  in  the  form  of  benefit 
payments,  it  is  a  short-term  gain  for- 
the  Federal  budget  figured  on  a  unified 
basis. 

Federal  income  taxes;  A  single  per- 
.son  pays  $895  on  a  $7,000  income  The 
head  of  a  familj'  of  four  pays  $400.  As- 
suming an  average  tax  of  $600  per  pei- 
.son.  receipts  ivould  total  about  $540  mil- 
lion. 

Slate  and  local  taxes;  .\  not  unrea- 
sonable estimate  would  be  approximate- 
ly 20  percent  of  the  Federal  revenue  in- 
crease, providing  $100  million.  Total 
offsetting  revenue  increases:  $1.3  bil- 
hon. 
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Total  cost  of  legislation:  $6.3  bilUon 
gross  cost  of  bill,  minus  »1.3  billion  in- 
creases in  Federal.  State,  and  local  Xsa 
revenues.  Minus  $2.1  billion  decreased 
payments  for  welfare,  unemployment, 
food  stamps,  medicaid,  and  other  bene- 
fit and  assistance  programs.  Total  $2.9 
billion  net  cost,  900.000  jobs  at  $3,100  per 
job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  additional  economic 
benefit  derived  from  the  creation  of 
900.000  public  service  jobs  is  a  Job  spill- 
over into  the  private  economy.  This  mul- 
tiplier effect  comes  from  the  increased 
economic  activity  generated  by  the  cir- 
culation of  the  incomes  paid  to  public 
ser\ice  employees.  Economists  have  cal- 
culated the  generation  of  private  sector 
jobs  at  .4  the  number  of  public  service 
Jobs  created.  Thus,  creation  of  900.000 
public  service  jobs  results  In  over  300.000 
private  sector  Jobs.  It  can  fairly  be  said 
that  the  $2.9  billion  net  investment  does 
result  In  the  direct  or  Indirect  genera- 
tion of  in  excess  of  1,200,000  jobs  across 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  assure  my 
colleagues  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
that  the  Jobs  envisioned  and  funded  by 
this  bill  are  Jobs  that  need  doing.  These 
are  not  make-work  or  leaf-raking  Jobs. 
No  one  is  going  to  be  paid  for  leaning 
on  a  Ehovel.  Government  leaders  in  my 
district  have  been  contracted.  They 
have  outlined  the  kinds  of  jobs  which 
could  be  filled  by  this  legislation.  These 
are  the  same  areas  which  are  -suffering 
under  the  7.  8,  and  9  percent,  and  above, 
unemployment  rate  I  discussed  earlier  in 
my  remarks. 

KENTWOOD  AOMIKISTBATIVE   ASSISTANT. 
TOM  CLATTON 

Mr.  Clayton  indicated  that  they  are  in 
desperate  need  of  at  ]ea.sl  five  more  police 
officers.  In  addition  he  stated  that  he 
could  use  more  personnel  in  the  follow- 
ing categories:  Park  employees,  15:  pub- 
lic service  garage,  2  mechanics  helpers; 
road  maintenance  crew,  about  5;  fire- 
men, 4;  assessing  deptartment,  2  assist- 
ants. 

XENTWOOO   COITNTT  CONTMOLLEB.   FRANK    EVANS 

Mr.  Evans  felt  that  personnel  were 
needed  in  the  following  areas:  Admini- 
strative, hospital,  police.  He  could  not  re- 
spond more  specifically  without  knowing 
more  information;  that  is.  the  amount  of 
money  that  might  be  available. 

PmESIDENT  or  THE  IONIA  COtlNTY  COMMISSION. 
BCBTON  5TANCEI. 

He  believes  that  Ionia  could  use  be- 
tween $200,000  to  $300,000  to  hire  person- 
nel for  public  service  employment.  Per- 
sonnel could  be  placed  in  the  following 
areas;  County  road  commission,  police 
department,  recreation  programs — parks 
department,  general  laborers,  mainte- 
nance personnel  In  local  government  and 
schools. 

ROCKFORO  CITY   MANAGER.  JOHN  F-  VAN 
PROOTEN 

Mr.  Van  Prooyen  feels  that  he  could 
use  people  in  the  administrative  staff 
offices,  police' administration,  and  the  de- 
partment of  public  works.  In  addition, 
new  positions  could  be  created  to  provide 
important  public  services,  for  example: 
building  code  and  inspection  enforce- 
ment. 


Mr.  Van  Prooyen  also  feels  that  there 
is  a  great  need  for  youth  activities  and 
programs  in  Rockford.  He  indicated  that 
this  would  be  a  high  priority  if  funds 
for  public  sen'ice  positions  were  avail- 
able. This  could  be  combined  with  recrea- 
tional activities  with  the  schools,  and 
with  providing  work  for  the  youth  in  the 
area. 

CEOAR  SPRINGS  MAYOR,  TOM  WATSOIf 

Mr.  Watson  feels  that  he  could  prob- 
ably use  at  least  four  new  employees  in 
Cedar  Springs.  These  people  would  be 
hired  in  the  following  areas,  respectively, 
public  works,  parks  department,  ceme- 
tery maintenance  workers,  and  street  re- 
pair. 

LowEU.  crrv  manaceb,  blaine  e.  bacon 

Mr.  Bacon  feels  that  the  city  of  Lowell 
could  use  some  help  right  in  the  man- 
ager's office.  Specifically,  he  would  like 
one  administrative  assistant,  at  least  one 
more  clerical  person,  and  two  people  in 
the  public  works  sector.  The  Jobs  in  pub- 
lic works  would  be  semi.skilled  such  as 
truck  driver. 

GRANOVU.LX   CITT   MANAGER,   HOWARD  NTENBtHS 

Mr.  Nyenbuis  indicated  that  Grand- 
ville  could  use  people  in  the  following 
areas :  City  planning,  assistant  city  man- 
ager, clerical  personnel  in  city  clerk's  of- 
fice, parks  department,  recreational  pro- 
gram, cemetery  maintenance  personnel, 
police  department  dispatcher,  fire  de- 
partment. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  CITY  MANAGER,  JOSEPH  GRASSIE 

Mr.  Grassie  would  like  to  be  able  to 
fUl  positions  in  the  following  four  areas 
of  the  public  service  sector,  although  not 
necessarily  In  this  order : 

First.  Civilian  support  personnel  for 
the  poUce  department,  for  example,  lab 
technicians,  clerks,  et  cetera. 

Second.  Personnel  with  skills  In  the 
urban  renewal  field.  For  example,  ad- 
visers to  the  public  on  how  they  might 
go  about  getting  the  most  for  their  money 
in  making  home  repairs,  obtaining  loans, 
financial  advising,  et  cetera. 

Third.  Human  service  programs — re- 
placement of  personnel  in  local  agen- 
cies that  are  presently  being  funded  un- 
der categorical  grants :  Kent-CAP,  model 
cities. 

Fourth.  Rehabilitation  programs — ex- 
panded probationary  programs  in  con- 
nection with  the  existing  services  in  this 
area. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Grassie  mentioned 
that  personnel  could  be  used  in  the  gen- 
eral labor  type  of  work.  This  would  be 
for  those  positions  where  specific  skills 
or  expertise  would  be  a  requirement  for 
the  job.  Example:  Curb  replacement 
program,  recreations  programs,  parks,  et 
cetera. 

WYOMING    CITY    MANAGER    THOMAS    E.    PUCH 

Wyoming  is  in  the  process  of  applying 
for  a  CETA  grant  for  approximately 
$200,000.  If  this  grant  comes  through, 
they  plan  on  filling  about  20  Job  slots.  He 
feels  positions  could  be  filled  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  Police  dispatchers,  fire- 
men, utility  plant  workers,  secretaries, 
and  general  laborers. 

Mr.  Pugh  also  mentions  the  need  for 
para-professionals  in  police,  fire,  and 
utility  work — that  is.  Jobs  that  could  be 


filled  by  people  who  do  not  necessarily 
have  any  experience  or  skills,  but  that 
could  learn  the  work  with  on-the-job 
training, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  government 
officials  who  have  reported  these  figiures. 
I  know  the  areas  of  their  jurisdiction.  I 
know  that  they  do  not  exaggerate  when 
they  say  these  Jobs  are  needed  and 
needed  now— when  they  say  that  they 
could  put  this  number  of  workers  Into 
productive  jobs  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  more  or  less  "pilot  project"  public 
employment  programs  we  have  seen  tlie 
past  few  years  have  proven  very  success- 
ful. The  only  trouble  with  EEA  and 
CETA  is  that  there  have  just  not  been 
budget  requests  or  appropriations  which 
make  an  actual  dent  In  the  problem. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  funding  for 
CETA  provides  about  $84  per  unem- 
ployed counted  under  title  II.  We  pro- 
vide a  Job  lor  about  1  unemployed  out 
of  70.  We  Just  cannot  continue  to  Ignore 
the  unemployed.  In  Great  Britain  if  un- 
employment gets  over  2  percent,  the 
people  march  on  Parliament.  Here  we 
are  expected  to  swallow  5  percent  and 
up.  and  listen  to  rhetoric  telling  us  that 
unemployment  Is  good  for  us.  That 
makes  about  as  much  economic  or  politi- 
cal sense  as  Dr.  Stein  telling  us  we  did 
not  insist  strenuously  enough  that  the 
administration  raise  our  taxes — the  same 
administration  that  promised  before  the 
1972  elections  that  they  would  not  raise 
taxes. 

The  1974  Economic  Report  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress 
evaluated  public  service  employment 
programs  in  this  way; 

Coming  high  unemployment  rates  dram- 
atize the  need  for  a  public  service  employ- 
ment program.  The  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971  demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  a 
public  service  employment  program.  Public 
service  programs  can  be  activated  with  rea- 
sonable speed  ( 100.000  Jobs  were  filled  In  the 
first  5  months  of  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act)  and  have  low  administrative 
costs  per  Job  created.  The  program's  success 
In  creating  Jobs  per  dollar  cannot  b«  matched 
by  any  other  type  of  public  expenditure. 
Thus  the  public  service  employment  program 
can  b©  an  eflectwe  countercycUcal  tool  and 
Is  essential  to  any  strategy  to  achieve  high 
employment. 

In  discussing  public  service  employ- 
ment, the  Brookings  Institution  analysis 
and  commentary  on  the  1975  Federal 
budget,  states: 

Although  a  large  public  employment  pro- 
gram will  increase  consumer  incomes  and 
stimulate  aggregate  demand  Just  lUie  any 
other  government  expenditure  program, 
there  is  one  consideration  that  might  make 
It  a  better  form  of  expenditure  in  a  period 
when  both  unemployment  and  inflation 
threaten  simultaneously.  The  present  pro- 
gram ICETAI  Is  designed  so  that  funds  can 
i>e  targeted  to  certaUi  local  areas  or  labor 
markets  which  may  have  been  particularly 
bud  hit  by  the  slowdown  In  production. 
Since  these  local  labor  markets  are  already 
very  depressed  (soft),  one  would  not  expect 
a  moderately  sited  public  employment  pro- 
gram to  generate  inflation  In  the  market. 
This  could  be  an  Important  factor  in  1974, 
given  the  uneven  Incidences  of  declines  In 
employment  caused  by  the  energy  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  this  point 
and  make  the  related  point  that  this  eco- 
nomic softness  in  demand  and  produc- 
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tlon  we  see  across  the  Nation  requires 
some  Increase  in  aggregate  demand.  The 
problem  with  most  of  the  recent  price  in- 
creases Is  that  they  have  occured  in  basic 
market  items  and  commodities:  autos. 
steel,  food,  energy,  and  fuels.  They  are 
the  kinds  of  increases  that  spill  over  into 
oUier  areas.  These  increases  are  to  some 
degree  reflections  of  Increased  costs  of 
production  and  delivery;  however,  par- 
ticularly in  recent  years,  a  substantial 
l)art  of  these  increases  are  hedges 
against  further  Inflation,  th'tU,  causing 
more  Inflation,  and  are  administered  In- 
creases—that Is,  they  are  a  result  of  a 
consensus  in  an  industry  that  prices 
should  be  raised.  These  increases  have 
not  been  classical  examples  of  supply 
and  demand  economics — far  from  it 
Thus,  there  Is  a  need  to  increase  pro- 
duction, consumer  demand,  and  produc- 
titlty,  and  to  decrease  cmrently  rising 
imit  costs  of  Industrial  production.  Such 
a  process  of  lowering  prices,  increasing 
demand.  Jobs,  production  and  produc- 
tivity is  the  positive,  creative  way  to  work 
our  way  out  of  both  unemplo.vmcnt  and 
Inflnlion. 

APPEALS    TO    AUTHORITY 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  public  service  employment 
programs  during  times  of  high  tmem- 
ploymcnt  have  been  discussed  at  length 
by  some  of  the  most  prestigious  eco- 
nomic experts  in  the  Nation.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
Congressman  Henry  Recss.  is  one  of  the 
congressional  leaders  in  the  public  em- 
ployment field.  He  is  also  a  cosponsor  of 
this  bill.  In  January  of  1972.  Congress- 
man Rmss  invited  comments  by  leading 
economists  on  his  propcsed  creation  of 
500.000  public  service  jobs— at  a  time 
ivlien  unemployment  nationally  was 
.'lightly  above  5  percent. 

The  public  service  emiiloyment  ap- 
proach to  job  creation  received  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  following  dls- 
tingui.'ihed  scholars,  teachers,  and  eco- 
nomic plarmers:  Prof.  R.  A.  Gordon  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley: 
Dr.  Sar  A.  Levitan.  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Manpower  Policy  Studies  at 
George  Washington  University;  Prof 
Robert  M.  Solotv  of  MIT;  Mr.  Robert  N. 
Nathan,  intemntionally  renowned  eco- 
nomic adviser:  Mr.  Garth  L.  Mangum  of 
the  Center  for  Manpower  Policy  Studies 
at  George  Washington  Univerelty;  Mr. 
V.  Lewis  Bassle.  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ecoi  omic  and  Business  Research  at 
the  University  of  Illinois;  Prof.  Lester 
Thui'ow  of  MIT;  Prof.  Otto  Eckstein  of 
Harvard,  formerly  of  the  CEA;  Prof. 
Robert  Eisner  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity; and  Prof.  Gardner  Acklcy  of  the 
Unucrsity  of  Michigan. 

Professor  Gordon's  words  hold  as  true 
lipht  now  OS  when  he  corresponded  with 
Congressman  Reuss: 

Ffderal  financing  ol  local  public  service 
Jol  works  rapidly  to  Intmiiie  employment. 
Motit  of  these  Job  sloti,  have  already  been  de- 
signed by  local  governmenu  but  have  been 
left  unfilled  due  to  lack  of  revenue.  As  soon 
as  Federal  funds  are  allocated,  local  iiovern- 
mencs  can  Immediately  begin  to  hire  In- 
dividuals for  these  positions. 


Time  magazine,  in  its  July  29.  1974. 
e.'-Jifty.  states: 

A  long-term  program  of  holding  down  de- 
mand would  mean  that  for  years  the  nation 
could  not  reduce  the  Jobless  rate  to  the  4^: 
'full  employment"  level;  unemploymem 
mlpht  well  rise  be.vond  the  present  5.2':. 
The  vneinployetl.  of  coiinte.  cannot  be  cal- 
ioiislv  written  oH— but  heating  up  the  whole 
economy  to  the  point  which  employers  are 
eager  to  hire  everyone  who  turna  tip.  is  at 
preicnt.  a  sure  prefcription  for  accelerating 
liulatlou^  Instead,  the  Jobless  should  be 
helped  by  higher  unemploj-ment  benefits, 
public-service  employment  programs,  miis- 
i.lve  Job-training  emorts  to  give  tliem  mar- 
ketable skills — and  the  budget  should  be 
cu;  in  other  places  to  provide  Uie  raouey. 

A  July  16,  1974  statement,  reporting  to 
t!ic  House  Democratic  leadership  by 
leading  economists,  declares  solid  support 
for  a  substantial  p-uLlic  employment 
program.  These  economists:  Otto  Eck- 
stein. John  Galbraith.  Walter  W.  Heller 
Leon  Key.serling.  Robert  Lekachman. 
Arthur  M.  Okun.  Paul  A.  Samuelson. 
Charles  L  Schultze  and  James  Toblii. 
declared: 

Since  iiidafion  makes  it  dimciilt  to  soon 
achieve  our  fun  employment  goals,  other 
tippronches  must  be  pursued  vigorously  to 
cushion  the  Impact  on  the  unemployed.  A 
greatly  expanded  program  of  public  service 
employment  woiUd  maintain  Incomes  and 
preserve  work  habits  and  self-respect  while 
the  economy  is  going  through  lu  correction. 

Tlie  House  Democratic  Caucus,  on 
July  24.  stated  the  following  as  official 
policy  regarding  public  service  employ- 
ment: 

Bi  It  Therefore  Resolved  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Cbiu-us  of  the  United  States  Hou^e  of 
Repre*«ntatives  recommend.''  .  .  .  .(3i  im- 
proved and  expanded  public  etnployment  and 
luieniptuyment.  compensation  programs  to 
couibat  the  risUi;;  tide  of  Joblessness  and  in- 
creased efforU  to  solve  the  specific  problems 
of  tlie  marsln.illy  employable. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  laid  out  the  case 
for  public  service  employment  at  some 
length.  I  have  done  tills  because  this 
program  is  sometliing  1  firmly  believe 
in.  Putting  Americans  back  to  work — 
changing  unemployment  and  welfare 
checks  into  paychecks  should  be  a  No. 
1  priority  in  our  economic  stialeg)- 
during  the  next  several  years. 

America  in  the  past,  because  of  our 
vast  wealth,  natural  resouices,  and  seem- 
iuglj-  limitless  frontiers  of  space,  time, 
and  national  tiea.'iuic.  has  beer,  able  to 
expand  industrially  and  absorb  the  con- 
tinually Kiowlng  employment  force. 
However,  the  recent  energy  crlsi.-.  has 
made  clear  that  there  are.  indeed,  lim- 
its to  at  least  the  rate  of  economic 
ero'.'.th  and  technology.  We  must  be 
somewhat  more  deliberate  ui  Uie  way  we 
build  and  expand  and  Increase  produc- 
tion. 

Unemployment  has  remained  intoler- 
ably high  during  the  past  5  years.  Sev- 
eral Job-training  programs,  designed  to 
help  those  receitiug  assistance,  miem- 
IJloyinent.  or  other  publicly  funded  bene- 
fits, loimd  out  they  were  being  trained 
for  job-s  that  Just  did  not  exis*.  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy.  The  private 
ecoiiom.v.  going  through  this  period  of 
still  undefined  adjustment  in  fiscal  and 


monetary  areas,  is  not  and  will  not  be 
able  in  the  short  term  to  provide  the  Jobs 
that  are  needed  to  keep  Americans  at 
work. 

I  think  It  Is  a  disgrace  that  we  cnn 
spend  In  the  neighborhood  of  $30  billion 
per  year  to  maintain  our  military  forcf^ 
all  around  the  globe — 600.000  troops 
overseas  ani  tincounted  military  In- 
stallations which  export  our  dollars  and 
erode  their  value.  But  what  do  we  spend 
on  helping  our  fellow  citizens  find  and 
keep  jobs  witli  which  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families  in  dignity  and 
provide  for  their  economic  security'.' 
What  kind  of  national  orlorities  are  we 
following  here?  We  are  the  wealthiest 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  our 
most  serious  problem  remains  the  sear- 
ing poverty  we  permit  to  persist — pover- 
ty wliich  is  only  increased  and  spread  by 
our  continued  ignoring  of  the  need  foi' 
work  that  millions  of  Americans  face 
continually — ^poverty  which  spills  over 
and  creates  its  own  economic,  social,  and 
even  ci'iminal  drag  on  American  society. 
Poverty  and  unemployment,  hand  in 
hand,  compound  our  housing,  education, 
health,  welfare,  crime,  and  economic 
problems. 

I  believe  and  know  that  America  can 
and  will  do  better  at  providmg  produc- 
tive employment  opportunities  for  our 
fellow  Americans.  That  is  the  reason  1 
am  devoting  this,  my  first  major  legis- 
lative effort,  to  bringing  into  being  an 
employment  program  which  will  help 
put  America  back  to  work,  provide  an  ex- 
ample of  congressional  initiative  and 
leadership  in  the  economic  field,  encour- 
age a  strong  bipartisan  effort  to  see  this 
bill  become  law  in  the  near  future,  and 
help  us  all  make  the  guarantees  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursiut  of  happiness 
more  than  just  rhetoric.  A  job  should  be 
just  as  much  a  right  of  every  American 
as  freedom  of  .-speech,  freedom  to  seek 
redress  of  grievances.  I  want  to  make  the 
promise  of  1776  a  reality  as  we  approach 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Nation's 
birth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  Uie  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  the  text  of  the  Van- 
der  "Veen  Public  Service  Employment  Act 
ot  1974.  and  the  press  statement  an- 
nouncing introduction  ol  the  bill: 

H  R.   18151 

A  bill  to  amend  Uie  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973  to  eal»h- 
Ufh    a    public    elnplo)-me:\t    progmni    tor 
areas  of  severe  lUiempln.viTient 
Bv  it  enartrd  ht/  the  Senate  o^d  Ukuia.'  o/ 

neprefienlaUre^    of    the    llnitcrf    .vfrtr-.'     nf 

Anu'f-ica  iH  Congress  as:iembteii. 

SHORT   TITLE 

SiJ-noN  1.  ■nils  Act  may  be  cited  ajs  :he 
"Public  Service  Employment  Act  of  1974". 

tST.lBUSHMi:Nr   t'F    PROGRAM 

Stx:.  3.  The  Comprehensive  Eniplovinent 
and  Traluini!  Act  of  197a  iPJ_  9a  2oj.  117 
Stat.  839/    is  amended — 

(11  by  redesignating  title  VI.  aud  .tnv  ref- 
eretif-e  thereto,  as  title  Vn; 

ta»  by  r¥designflting  section  601  through 
section  «15,  and  any  reference  tliereto,  as 
section  701  through  section  715.  respectlvelv: 
and 

tai  by  inserting  Imniedlaleiy  after  title  V 
the  following  new  title:  ^ 
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^■TrTLi:  VI PtTBUC  SERVICE  PR0CBAM5  FOR  ARCAS 

or  srVEHE  UNCMPLOTUENT 

•Sec  601.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  employment  opportunities  to  assur* 
that  no  area  in  the  Dnited  States  has  an  un- 
employment rate  in  excess  of  7  percent. 

"ELICIBLX    APPLICANTS 

'Sec.  602.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
only  pursuant  to  applications  submitted  by 
eligible  ^piicants  which  are — 

"(1)  prime  sponsors  qualified  under  title 
I.  or 

•■(2)  Indian  tribes  on  Federal  or  State 
TP^enations  and  which  include  areas  ol 
severe  unemployment. 

"(bKU  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'area  of  severe  unemployment'  means 
wjy  area  of  sufficient  size  and  scope  to 
sustain  a  public  service  employment  pro- 
pram  and  which  has  a  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment in  excess  of  7  percent  for  3  consecu- 
tive months  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

'■<2)  Determinations  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  unemployment  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  at  least  once  each  fiscal  year. 

•■ptTBlIC  Sf3tVICE  employment  FUND 

"SEC.  603.  (a)  mere  Is  hereby  established 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  special  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
•Public  Service  Employment  Fund'  (herein- 
alt^r  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'fund'). 

"(b)  There  shall  be  available  in  the  fund 
during  each  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to 
the  product  of — 

"(I)  the  average  amount  of  financial  as- 
sistance necessary  to  establish  and  maintain 
one  public  service  Job  under  title  II  <as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary)  during  the  most 
recent  fiscal  year;  and 

"(2)  the  dllTerence  between — 

'■  ( A )  the  total  number  of  unemployed 
persons  in  all  areas  of  severe  unemployment; 
and 

"(B)  the  number  of  unemployed  persona 
In  all  areas  of  severe  unemployment  which 
Is  necessary  to  qualify  each  such  area  as  an 
area  of  severe  unemployment. 

"(c)  Eligible  applicants  shall  be  entitled  to 
allotments  from  the  fund  in  accordance 
with  the  excess  number  of  unemployed  per- 
sons, who  were  counted  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (bi(2)(B).  residing  in  areas  of 
severe  unemployment  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  such  applicant  compared  to  the  number 
of  such  unemployed  persons  residing  in  all 
Bueh  areas. 

"(rlj  There  are  authoriied  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  fund  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

"ADMINIST«itTIOH 

-Sec.  604.  The  provisions  of  sections  203, 

205.  206.  207.  206.  209,  and  211   shall  apply 

with  respect  to  the  administration  of  this 

title  by  the  Secretary. 

■•TRANamON  TO  PRIVA1X  EMPLOTMSNT 

"Sic.  605.  In  addition  to  lis  functions  un- 
der section  104,  each  planning  council  estab- 
lished by  a  prime  sponsor  under  section  104 
tc  an  area  of  severe  unemployment  shall  rec- 
ommend to  the  prime  sponsor  procedures  to 
provide  assistance,  information,  and  coun- 
seling to  persons  who  obtain  public  service 
employment  under  this  title,  in  order  to  as- 
sist such  persons  in  securing  subsequent  em- 
ployment in  the  private  sector". 

OEPlMtnON  OP  PUBLIC  SEW  VICE 

Sec.  3.  Section  701(a)(7)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1S73  (as  so  redesignated  by  section  2  of  this 
Act)    i£  amended   to  read   as   follows: 

"(7)  'Public  service"  Includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to.  work  in  such  fields  as  environ- 
mental quality,  health  care,  education,  pub- 
lic safety,  para-professk>nal  medical,  nurs- 
ing, legal,  and  counseling  assistance,  crime 


prevention  and  control,  prison  rehabilitation, 
transportation,  recreation,  maintenance  of 
parks,  streets,  and  other  public  facilities,  sol- 
id waste  removal,  pollution  control,  neigh- 
borhood Improvements,  rural  development, 
oonservatlon,  beautificatlon,  cxiltural  Im- 
provement (Including  the  work  of  artists, 
artisans,  writers,  and  historians),  veterans 
outreach,  and  other  fields  of  human  better- 
ment and  community  improvement.". 

TKCHmCAL  AMENOMEMTS 

Sec.  4.  (a>  Section  108(b)(2)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973  (P.L.  93-203:  87  StAt.  847)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "603  or  6(W'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '703  or  704". 

(b)  Section  108(d)  (i>  of  such  Act  (PL. 
93-203:  87  Stot.  848)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "603(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'■703(1)".  and  by  striking  out  "612(a)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "712(a)". 

(c)  Section  10aid)(3)  of  such  Act  (P.L. 
93-203:  87  Stat.  848)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "614"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"714", 

(d)  Section  419(b)  of  such  Act  (PX. 
93-203:  87  Stat.  874)  is  amended  by  striking 
out    "603"    and    inserting    in  lieu    thereof 


DR.      ARMAND      HAMMER      INTER- 
VIEWED BY  BUSINESS  WEEK   ON 
TRADE  WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr.  Patman).  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  develop- 
ing trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  requires 
a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  as  well  as  stay- 
ing power,  as  many  of  our  American 
businessmen  have  learned  over  the  past 
year 

However,  this  developing  trade  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  this  Nation  and  I 
think  the  pioneers  in  this  efTort  will  re- 
ceive a  prominent  place  in  history.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  some  of  these 
trade  negotiations  apparently  will  lead  to 
an  increase  in  the  supply  of  badly  needed 
fertilizer  for  U.S.  farmers. 

One  of  the  principal  leaders  in  these 
long  and  difficult  efforts  to  increase  U.S. 
trade  has  been  Dr  Armand  Hammer,  the 
chairman  of  the  Occidental  Petroleum 
Corp.  He  has  just  completed  contracts 
initiating  a  $20  billion  transaction  with 
the  Soviet  Union  involving  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  fertilizer. 

Dr.  Hammer  was  interviewed  by  Busi- 
ness Week  in  its  July  13  issue  and  this 
question  and  answer  session  provides  an 
interesting  insight  on  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  the  successful  completion  of 
these  trade  arrangements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  this  article:  "Armand  Hammer: 
On  Trade  With  Russia": 

IProm  Business  Week.  July  23,  1974J 
Akmand  Hammer:  On  Trade  With  Bussia 
In  July,  1972,  Armand  Hammer,  the  ebul- 
lient 76-year-old  chairman  of  Occidental 
Petroleum  Corp,,  announced  a  giant  deal 
with  the  Russians  Involving  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  fertilizer.  Since  that  time. 
there  has  been  some  confusion  as  to  who 
was  to  do  what  In  the  Occidental  deal.  I.ast 
week,  after  the  final  implementing  agree- 
ments were  signed.  Hammer  explained  the 
complexity  of  the  deal  to  Business  Week  and 
also  expounded  on  how  he  sees  the  poten- 
tial for  East-West  trade. 


Q.  Why  did  the  /eTlilizer  deal  seem  to 
change  from  the  time  it  was  first  announced 
until  it  was  signed  last  week? 

Hauheb.  It's  very  complex  to  deal  with 
Russians,  different  from  dealing  with  any- 
one else.  Tou  have  to  go  through  a  whole 
series  of  steps  before  you  finally  make  your 
agreement.  At  any  one  of  these  steps,  you 
might  have  thought  that  Occidental  was 
out  of  it.  that  somebody  else  was  coming 
In.  We  signed  the  first  protocol  ha  July  of 
1972,  and  there  It  was  the  spring  of  1974 
and  we  were  still  in  the  talking  stages.  This 
Is  the  way  you  do  business  with  the  Rus- 
sians. One  thing  about  the  Russians  Is  they 
are  good  businessmen.  They  will  never  make 
a  deal  without  getting  competitive  bids. 

They  start  with  a  protocol.  That's  an  Im- 
portant step  because  unless  you  sign  a  pro- 
tocol, you  have  no  status  there.  You  can't 
pet  visas,  you  can't  talk  to  anybody,  you 
can't  Implement  your  deal.  When  they  sign 
a  protocol,  they  are  letting  you  In  so  you 
can  move  on  to  the  next  steps. 

Which  are? 

In  our  case  it  was  a  letter  of  Intent.  Then 
the  third  step  was  the  global  agreements, 
in  which  the  principal  terms  of  the  under- 
standing were  set  forth  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  Implementing  agreements  signed 
last  week.  It  took  almost  two  years,  from 
July  of  1972  to  the  end  of  June,  1874,  to  com- 
plete this  deal.  If  you  have  patience.  If  you 
stick  to  it  and  you  are  competitive.  If  your 
deal  makes  sense — It  has  to  be  a  good  deal  for 
both  sides — the  results  are  rewarding. 

PHOSPHATIS    rOR    AMMONIA 

What  did  your  deal  entail? 

The  idea  behind  our  deal  was  to  sell  phos- 
phates to  the  Russians  In  a  concentrated 
form,  which  we  call  superphosphorlc  acid, 
thus  entailing  a  tremendous  saving  in 
freight.  Instead  of  filling  four  ships  with 
phosphate  rock  and  one  ship  with  sulfur,  we 
can  put  it  all  in  one  tanker.  We  leave  the 
unusable  rock  back  at  the  mine  In  Florida 
Instead  of  carrying  it  all  over  the  world.  It's 
a  patented  process  and  was  challenged  In 
court  by  Armour  1&  Co.|.  We  won  the  case 
about  a  year  ago.  but  if  we  had  lost,  we 
would  not  have  been  able  to  make  our  Rus- 
sian dea!. 

Why  teas  the  negotiation  so  complicated? 

If  you  want  to  do  business  with  Russians, 
you  have  lo  understand  their  problems.  Rus- 
sia has  phosphates  of  its  own.  but  they  are 
scattered  and  not  located  where  they  are 
needed— In  the  south  of  Russia,  in  the 
Ukraine.  They  would  have  to  bring  them 
great  distances.  In  addition,  Russia  export! 
high-grade  phosphate  rock  from  a  place 
called  Kola.  But  the  Russians  had  made  long- 
term  contracts  to  export  Kola  rock,  and  they 
didn't  have  enough  to  take  care  of  their  ex- 
port needs  and  their  own  demands.  So  the 
Russians  were  logical  customers  for  our  rock, 
but  they  can't  Just  go  and  buy  rock. 

How  do  they  get  the  money  to  pay  for  It? 
This  is  tiie  deal  we  devised.  Russia  has  nat- 
ural gas  in  great  excess.  We  said.  "We  will 
buy  ammonia  from  you  because  we  have  huge 
demands  for  ammonia  and  urea  through  our 
Interore  [International  Ore  &  Fertilizer 
Corp.  I  company,  which  Is  an  international 
seller  of  fertilizer." 

Although  we  have  phosphate  rock  In  great 
surplus  in  the  U.S.,  we  do  not  have  enough 
gas.  The  future  need  of  the  U.S.  for  ammonia 
and  urea  is  going  to  be  very  great. 

Next,  the  Russians  needed  to  build  am- 
monia plants  to  produce  the  ammonia  from 
the  gas.  and  for  this  they  needed  financial 
credits.  We  would  put  together  the  various 
Ingredients  that  would  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  export  the  ammonia  to  get  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  phosphates.  That 
sounds  awfully  complicated,  and  most  Amer- 
ican businessmen  would  probably  throw  up 
their  hands  and  say,  "I'm  not  la  the  am- 
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monla  plant  manufacturing  busine.<v<;.  I  want 
to  sell  my  phosphates."  But  we  realised  what 
tlielr  problem  was.  There  are  many  ways  of 
selling,  and  sometimes  you  have  to  be  re- 
sourceful to  devise  a  deal.  And  that  is  why 
ihls  deal  looks  so  complex. 

And  that's  why,  all  along  the  line,  people 
said,  "Oxy's  out.  Chemico  got  the  ammonia 
plants."  When  Chemico  got  the  planu.  I  was 
the  happiest  man  around.  I  was  at  the  con- 
tract signing  In  Moscow.  I  was  happy  because 
It  made  my  deal  possible.  Just  as  my  deal 
mode  it  possible  for  Chemico  to  sell  the 
plants. 

In  the  implementing  agreement  you  signed, 
did  you  end  up  doing  fust  what  you  wanted 
to.  bartering  phosphates  for  ammonia  and 
urea? 

Exactly.  Of  course,  we  are  also  building  two 
terminals — «l00-bmion  worth  of  construc- 
tion— so  they  can  receive  the  phosphates  and 
ship  the  ammonia.  We  took  on  the  contract 
to  biUld  ammonia  storage  and  receiving  ter- 
minals in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas,  and  also 
phosphoric  acid  storage. 

OrlglnaUy  the  Russians  wanted  eight  am- 
monia plants,  but  the  price  of  ammonia  has 
gone  up  so  much  that  they  can  get  as  much 
revenue  out  of  four  ammonia  plants  as  they 
could  out  of  eight  when  we  started. 

They  have  temporarily  shelved  the  pipe- 
line because  the  amount  of  credits  they  have 
with  the  Export-Import  Bank  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  cover  building  the  ammonia  plants, 
the  terminals,  and  the  pipeline.  Instead  of 
shipping  the  ammonia  by  pipeline,  they  are 
going  to  ship  It  'jy  raiicar.  That  doesn't  mean 
they  have  given  up  the  pipeline— they  have 
postponed  It.  As  their  trade  improves,  they 
will  probably  take  it  up  again.  They  may 
give  it  to  some  other  country  in  which  they 
have  credits  If  they  can't  get  them  from  the 
0".S.  Export-Import  Bank.  But  it  doesn't  hold 
up  the  deal.  The  deal  is  now  complete. 

How  will  you  make  money  on  the  fertitizeT 
deal? 

First,  we  make  It  on  our  phosphate  rock. 
We  win  be  shipping  them  a  muiion  tons  of 
superphosphorlc  acid  a  year,  and  we  will  be 
making  our  regular  markup,  which  is  fan- 
tastic today.  Each  year,  the  two  sides  will 
determine  the  price  for  the  ensuing  year.  It 
will  be  the  world  market  price.  In  addition, 
we  have  a  guaranteed  income  of  2'i';  from 
the  sate  of  ammonia— we  don't  use  the  term 
commission  for  this — and  3*:;  on  urea.  On 
$500-rallllon  a  year,  the  value  at  current 
prices,  the  guaranteed  income  on  this  part 
of  the  deal  wUI  be  close  to  »i5-mimon. 

What  we  have  done  Is  devise  a  method  for 
selling  phosphates  on  a  20-year  contract  that 
»«  believe  will  add  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to 
our  sales, 

Will  tankers  have  to  be  built  to  carry  these 
products? 

Yes,  we  already  have  our  marine  architects 
designing  the  special  ships  to  handle  both 
ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid.  We  figure  we 
will  need  three.  The  Russians  would  like  to 
participate,  but  we  haven't  yet  decided  on 
What  basis.  They  may  'juild  some  ships  to 
handle  ammonia  and  potash,  not  special- 
purpose  ships.  There  was  an  agreement  in 
which  the  shipping  of  products  to  Russia  was 
to  be  done  on  a  50-50  basis.  They  hove  raised 
this  issue,  and  we  will  have  to  work  it  out. 

But  under  the  contract,  we  control  the 
shipping.  We  are  to  deliver  the  superphos- 
phorlc acid  and  buy  the  ammonia  f  .o.b.  If  we 
Insisted,  we  could  have  all  the  shipping,  but 
we  probably  will  divide  It  up  in  an  equitable 
way. 

A    HUGE    CASH    FLOW 

floiv  did  you  get  involved  with  the  Rus- 
sians initially? 

In  1961.  President  Kennedy,  whom  I  sup- 
ported, asked  me  to  go  to  Russia.  He  had  the 
i^me  idea  Nixon  had— to  build  up  detente. 
But  he  was  ahead  of  his  time.  I  saw  Khrush- 
chev, and  one  thing  I  discussed  with  him 


was  a  fertilizer  deal  similar  to  the  one  we 
finally  signed.  But  the  time  wasn't  right.  On 
my  trip,  I  met  [Jermenj  Ovishlan.  who  is 
the  son-in-law  of  Kosygln  and  deputy  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  USSR.  CouncU  of  Ministers. 
After  that,  I  kept  tip  my  relationship  with 
Ovlshlanl. 

Right  after  the  summit  meeting  ii\  Moy 
of  iy72,  Cvlshiani  .sent  word  that  he  would 
like  to  me^t  me  in  Paris.  I  met  him  there 
and  had  dinner  with  him.  Prom  that  came 
an  invitation  to  go  to  Russia.  In  July.  I 
brought  over  a  full  team — people  from 
Dechtel.  Garrett — and  after  a  week  of  meet- 
ings, they  presented  me  with  a  draft  of  a 
protocol  for  this  deal,  which  I  signed  wlth- 
uiit  even  showing  it  to  my  lawyers. 

Houj  will  Occidental  pay  for  all  of  the 
jrajccts  that  it  has  announce/i? 

The  key  is  cawh  flow.  Last  year  our  cash 
flow  I  depreciation  plus  after-tax  profit) 
was  j240-mllllon.  This  year  It  could  exceed 
$4C0-mUlion.  We  expect  the  Russian  fertilizer 
deal  will  require  $340-mUlion  in  capital  coats 
over  three  years — starting  in  1976 — primar- 
ily to  expand  the  mining  of  phosphate  rock 
rr.d  the  manufacture  of  superphosphorlc 
acid  in  Florida.  The  tankers  could  cost  t200- 
mitUon  more. 

Last  year  we  earned  $44-mllllon  after  toxe.s 
In  the  chemical  company.  This  year  It  could 
>>e  8100-mUlion,  so  the  cash  flow  In  the 
chemical  company  alone  would  amount  to 
o.-r  ;i50-milUon  a  year.  That  would  more 
ihar.  cover  the  capital  costs  for  the  Russian 
der.l.  In  addition,  we  have  a  standby  credit 
cf  SlOO-milllon  for  seven  years. 

The  Russians  want  a  piece  of  the  tanker 
dCc-'.l.  so  our  costs  for  them  will  probably 
end  up  being  less  than  $200-million.  We  may 
or  may  not  hang  that  on  the  credit  of  the 
chemical  company.  Once  you  have  contracts. 
It  Is  easy  to  get  financing  for  this  kind  ol 
thing. 

For  our  other  plaas,  we  have  tremendous 
assets  that  could  tw  aold  to  raise,  money.  In 
1371  we  had  45-mUllon  ton-s  of  our  phosphate 
reserves  appraised,  leas  than  half  our  total 
reserves.  With  rock  selling  for  86  a  ton.  the 
value  put  on  these  reserves  was  s7i-million. 
Last  year,  when  the  price  of  rock  rose  to  $12 
a  ton.  they  were  worth  »221-mUllon.  Today, 
the  price  is  $60  a  ton.  so  the  value  could  be 
a  billion  dollars.  And  that  is  less  than  half 
our  rcperves  of  rock. 

We  have  the  same  situation  In  coal.  We 
are  mining  about  24-mUlion  tons  a  year 
from  our  reserves,  which  total  SVj-bUlion 
tons.  If  you  have  coal,  it  is  easy  to  get  finan- 
cing from  banks  or  customers  who  are  anxi- 
ous to  buy  it.  Or  you  can  always  carve  out  a 
piece  of  your  coal  reserves  and  sell  It. 

Whafs  the  status  of  the  trade  center  in 
Moscow? 

Our  Joint  venture  with  Bechtel  [Corp.| 
was  successful  in  getting  the  contract  for 
the  trade  center,  and  that  project  is  going 
ahead  full-force.  But  the  negotiations  for  the 
center  went  through  the  same  steps  I  de- 
scribed for  you  in  the  fertilizer  deal.  At  cer- 
tain stages  you  might  have  thought,  "Occi- 
dental is  losing  out  because  so  much  time 
has  gone  by,  and  Rothschild  is  over  from 
France  trying  to  get  the  trade  center." 

But  Bechtel  and  the  architects  and  the 
city  architect  of  Moscow  are  now  at  work 
designing  the  center.  We  hope  they  will  have 
the  design  finished  soon  and  go  on  to  the 
construction  phase.  Meanwhile,  the  site  is 
being  prepared,  tfa  across  from  the  Ukraine 
Hotel  on  the  Moscow  River,  approximately 
10  acres,  and  it  adjoins  a  park  where  various 
expositions  wiu  be  held.  The  money  has  been 
provided. 

TBADE    AND    EMIGRATION 

Do  you  think  there  will  be  a  slotting  of  East- 
West  trade  if  the  trade  bill  is  not  passed 
with  Export-Import  Bank  credits? 


Yes.  I  do.  I'm  optimistic  that  the  trade 
bill  will  go  through.  The  only  thing  holding 
It  up  is  this  emigration  question,  which  has 
become  an  emotional  issue. 

I  hope  as  a  result  of  the  recent  summit 
meeting  that  something  concrete  will  happen 
to  case  emigration  from  Bussia.  I  think  one 
of  the  things  that  will  take  place  is  full  dip- 
lomatic recognliion  of  Israel  by  the  Soviet. 
That  Will  go  a  long  way  toward  easing  the 
emigration  question.  Then  those  Jews  who 
want  to  emigrate  will  be  able  to  apply  to  the 
Israeli  embassy  for  visas.  1  think  If  rela- 
tions between  Israel  and  Russia  are  resumed 
in  a  normal  way.  it  will  help  a  great  deal  in 
conviucing  members  of  Congress  that  Rus.sla 
intends  lo  contUiue  the  policy  of  allowing 
emigration  from  Russia. 

I've  been  told  there  are  about  200.000  Jews 
who  still  want  to  emigrate.  And  If  the  rate 
were  raised  from  30,000  or  'JS.OOO  a  year  to 
40,000  or  46,000  a  year,  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  five  years  and  then  there  would  be  no 
more  quesuon.  All  the  Jews  who  want  to 
leave  will  have  left.  This  is  what  I  am  hope- 
ful is  happeniug  right  now  aa  a  result  of  the 
talks  between  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Brezhnev. 
The  great  majority  of  Russians  are  begin- 
ning to  want  the  kinds  of  things  we  have  I 
believe  they  will  want  more  trade  with  the 
West,  more  freedom. 

As  for  credits,  we  have  to  compete.  The 
Japanese  have  an  £x-Im  Bank  of  their  own. 
the  French  have  one.  the  English  have  one. 
Do  we  want  to  close  up  the  Ex-Im  Bank  and 
be  the  only  country  that  can't  do  business 
because  we  won't  use  the  ordinary  instru- 
ments? 

Is  the  lack  of  EX'Jm  financing  holding  up 
work  on  the   Yakutsk  gas  fields?  ^ 

The  Japai-ese  want  a  second  party  in  there. 
I  think  the  YakuUk  gas  deal  is  going  to  take 
a  long  time.  There  has  to  be  a  comple.e 
chiinga  In  the  atmosphere  In  Congress.  If.  as 
r.  result  of  the  summit  meeting,  the  emigra- 
tion question  can  be  settled,  then  I  think  the 
Yakiit.jk  gas  deal  and  the  Tenneco-North  Star 
eas  deal  are  both  possible.  They  will  be  im- 
plemented only  if  they  are  competitive.  The 
price  of  the  gas  delivered  to  the  U.S.  has  tj 
be  competitive  with  that  coming  from  Algeria 
aiid  from  Canada. 

But  the  delay  in  getting  this  »lOO-mUUon 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  going  to  slow 
things  up.  Incidentally,  granting  this  credit 
doesn't  commit  the  U.S.  to  the  next  pha=e. 
which  might  toke  *2-bllllon  worth  of  credits. 
At  the  expUratlon  of  the  time  required  to 
prove  the  reserves,  which  is  what  this  money 
Is  for,  the  Russians  are  obligated  to  pay  back 
the  »lOO-million  If  the  resenes  are  inade- 
quate. And  that  would  be  the  end  of  it.  If  the 
reserves  prove  adequate,  then  the  U5.  ha-s 
the  option  of  going  ahead  with  the  ne- 1 
pha^.  if  the  price  of  Russian  gas  is  com- 
petitive and  there  Ia  no  back&iiding  on  emi- 
gration policy. 

Do  you  think  the  US.  needs  thai  Ru!f:ian 
gas? 

We  need  gas.  whether  it  is  Russian  gas 
Nigerian.  Saudi  Arabian,  or  Veneauelan.  We 
need  energy,  too.  We  know  we  don't  have  the 
potential  of  getting  enough  gas  from  our 
own  formations.  And  Canada  Is  going  to  slow 
up  deliveries.  They  are  already  worrying 
whether  they  shouldn't  keep  it  for  them- 
selves. We  need  gas.  Where  we  get  it  from 
will  depend  on  competition. 

Have  the  Russians  changed  thetr  attitude 
about  selling  gas  and  oil  since  the  energy 
shortage  developed? 

Yes.  They  haven't  changed  It  officially,  but 
there  is  some  talk  going  on  right  now.  won- 
dering If  they  are  doing  the  right  thing  in 
exporting  their  gas  at  this  time  or  whether 
they  should  bang  onto  the  gas  and  oil  be- 
cause of  their  own  Internal  needs.  They  are 
building  a  million  cars  a  year,  and  they  are 
starting  to  use  a  lot  of  gasolhie. 
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What  do  you  Vitnk  the  Rusaiaru  utll 
conclude^ 

I  don't,  think  tbe  Russians  vlll  export  oil. 
Oas.  yes,  I  tblnk  that  U  wby  tbe  Japancsa  are 
duappolnud.  In  mjr  opinion,  tbe  oil  deal  with 
tbe  Japanese  1$  off. 

TMr  mcKEt  ?aOBLEH 

Do  you  have  a  nicket  deal  Kith  the  SovU:t 
Union? 

Yvf.  we  still  bave  a  deal,  but  it  la  not  gotni^ 
as  -veil  as  we  bad  boped  becau.se  of  lack 
of  Dic«t-favored-natlon  treatment.  We  are 
buTing  nickel  from  the  Russians,  and  we 
are  selling  tbem  nickel-plating  ecjulpment 
iind  Die'al-finlsbing  equipment.  If  we  bring 
the  nickel  Into  tbe  VS..  we  have  to  pay  a 
lilgber  duty  on  It  because  Russia  doesn't 
enjoy  MFN  status.  So  tbe  amount  we  are 
bringing  in  has  been  reduced,  and  the  last 
.ibipments  we  bought  were  taken  to  Canada 
rather  than  the  US.  The  Russians  bave  been 
givmg  us  orders  for  our  metal-flnlsblng 
equipment  in  exchange  for  the  nickel,  so 
from  that  point  of  view.  It  still  a  very  viable 
contract  for  U3  The  nickel  part  of  It  is  being 
held  up. 

What  dtd  you  anticipate  you  would  do  in 
thi!  deal? 

It  w»E  to  be  t40-mlUlon  a  year  worth 
of  equipment  lor  •40-mullon  a  year  of  nickel. 
This  bad  tMen  reduced  to  about  half  of 
that  In  equipment,  and  we  are  buying  les.s 
than  half  of  that  in  nickel.  Once  Russia 
gets  mo«t-favored-nation  treatment,  we 
would  expect  to  double  our  present  volume. 

There  has  been  a  rumor  that  you  haie 
tost  a  lot  of  money  on  that  deal.  Is  it  true* 

We  haven't  loet  any  money  on  It.  On  the 
contrary,  the  RusslaiLS  bave  been  very  good 
and  bave  continued  to  buy  our  equipment 
even  though  we  are  not  buying  an  equivalent 
amount  of  nickel.  We  explained  to  them 
we  cannot  buy  that  nickel  and  pay  ihe  pro- 
hibitive duty  to  bring  it  Into  the  US  They 
are  marking  time  and  hoping  MPK  :itatus 
Will  be  lortbcoming. 


STOP  INFLATION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
preriotis  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  <Mr.  Edwards/  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  hopefully  the  message  will  take 
hold  soon  here  In  these  Chambers  that 
rampaging  prices  and  sky-high  Interest 
rates  are  not  going  away  without  an  all 
encompa-ising  national  effort  at  restraint. 
With  the  cost  of  liting  shooting  upward 
at  a  rate  of  12  percent  a  year,  millions 
are  having  to  make  do  with  lers  even  if 
they  recently  received  a  pay  increase. 
The  ends  which  we  all  try  to  make  meet 
at  the  clo.se  of  each  month  .seem  to  grow 
farther  and  farther  apart. 

As  individuals  are  tightening  their 
belts,  so  should  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  that  simple.  To  stop  Inflation,  the 
Government  has  to  stop  spending  more 
than  It  takes  in  and  the  Government  has 
to  exercise  re.'itralnt.  Before  cltliiens  can 
realistically  be  expected  to  balance  their 
budgets,  the  Federal  Government  should 
set  the  example  Bather  than  Just  talk 
about  what  should  be  done,  though,  we 
must  take  action  now. 

The  key  to  curbing  Government  spend- 
ing Is  more  cooperation  between  the 
Congress  and  the  White  House.  I  believe 
a  good  step  In  the  direction  of  controlling 
Federal  spending  and  greater  coopera- 


tion Is  the  budget  reform  bill  which  was 
signed  Into  law  recently. 

This  act  puts  Congress  back  into  the 
budgetmaking  process,  now  almost  to- 
tally controlled  by  the  executive  branch 
and  particularly  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  The  legislation  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  to  help  check  runaway 
Government  spending  by  establishing 
procedures  that  will  allow  Congress  to 
.set  spending  priorities  more  carefully. 

For  years,  the  Congress  has  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  blaming  Federal  budget 
deficits  on  the  President  without  accept- 
ing any  responsibility  for  excessive 
spending.  The  truth  Is  that  the  Congress 
does  not  have  to  approve  all  of  a  Presi- 
dent's budget  requests  and.  in  fact,  the 
President  can  not  spend  one  thin  dime 
that  Congre.ss  does  not  authorize  and  ap- 
propriate. If  Congress  would  use  some 
restraint  on  Itself.  Inflation  would  not 
be  out  of  hand  to  the  extent  it  Is  today. 

Well,  finally  the  Congress  bowed  up  its 
back  the  other  day  and  pas.ired  the  budg- 
et reform  bill  that  does  place  some  re- 
straints on  itself.  I  have  been  urging  this 
action  for  years  and  I  wholeheartedly 
supported  this  bill.  If  the  Congress  will 
make  this  new  law  work  properly,  I  think 
we  will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
curbing  runaway  Federal  spending. 

In  addition  to  holding  down  Federal 
spending,  many  agree  that  what  is  gen- 
Ci^lly  needed  is  a  decrease  in  the  demand 
for  goods  and  services  while,  at  the  same 
time,  efforts  are  made  to  increase  sup- 
plies. This  remedy,  however,  will  be  hard 
to  apply  because  it  depends  on  more  than 
200  million  people  understanding  the 
problem,  and  that  is  difficult  when  the 
economists  cannot  even  get  together  on 
the  right  answer. 

The  Federal  Reserve  is  keeping  a  tight 
rein  on  the  money  supply.  But  com- 
plaints are  growing  about  the  record  bor- 
rowing costs  that  result  and  about  the 
slump  in  business.  Already  the  Govern- 
ment has  moved  to  pump  more  credit 
into  the  housing  market. 

The  Federal  Reserve's  efforts  are  also 
complicated  by  the  big  Government 
deficits.  »89  billion  in  a  5-year  period 
which  ended  June  30.  Since  early  1970, 
the  U.S.  Treasury  has  had  to  borrow  $49 
billion  and  the  Federal  Reserve  has  put 
up  $17  billion  of  that. 

Finally,  and  I  think  this  Is  Important 
to  remember.  Inflation  Is  not  just  a  prob- 
lem in  our  counti-y.  It  Is  virtually  world- 
wide, brought  on  in  great  part  by  the  In- 
creased cost  of  fuel  and  the  fact  that 
more  of  the  worlds  population  is  becom- 
ing more  affluent,  thus  creating  a  greater 
worldwide  demand  for  supplies.  Inflation 
observes  no  national  boundaries  In  an 
interdependent  world. 

So.  while  we  are  searcliing  for  the 
right  answers  at  home,  we  mu.st  under- 
stand that  a  good  part  of  the  aaswer  will 
be  found  abroad.  As  with  so  many  prob- 
lems, the  search  for  that  answer  must  be 
joined  In  by  cofisumers,  business,  labor, 
and  Government,  all  working  together  in 
a  restrained  fashion  toward  the  same 
goal:  prosperity  without  runaway  Infla- 
tion. 


DEMOCRATS    SCUTTLE     CONGRES- 
SIONAL REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
mon  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Ci.eve- 
LAHDi  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Rich- 
ard L.  Strout  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  has  unquestioned  liberal  cre- 
dentials. Therefore,  It  Is  particularly 
telling  that  a  recent  column  of  his  should 
so  strongly  lay  responsibility  for  aide- 
tracking  the  most  Important  move  to 
reform  the  committee  structure  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  28  years, 
squarely  on  the  Democratic  majority. 

At  this  time  while  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration downtown  is  imder  such 
heavy  criticism  for  abusing  power,  I 
think  it  is  worth  noting  how  the  Demo- 
crats use  their  power  on  the  Hill : 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

June  28.  1974) 

Democra-ts  Ax  H0178E  REToau 

(By  Richard  L.  strout) 

w.\sHiKCToM. — Responsibility  for  side- 
tracking the  most  Important  move  to  reform 
the  committee  structure  of  tbe  House  of 
Represenuuves  in  28  years  testa  squarely  on 
Democratic  members  and  cannot  be  ducked. 
If  a  Legislature  In  a  rural  state  in  the  1890'& 
had  gone  through  the  same  cynical  perfor- 
mance and  then  covered  it  up  with  a  no- 
record  vote  tbe  result  could  not  l>e  more 
glaring. 

This  U  not  the  responslbUlty  of  tbe  Re- 
publicans: They  had  no  immediate  part  In 
kllllni;  the  reform  proposal.  The  deed  was 
done  In  a  private  caucus  of  the  House  Demo- 
cratic memt>ers.  and  the  vote  was  111  to  9S. 
How  did  menit>ers  Hue  up?  We  don't  know. 
First  they  voted  98-41  In  a  standing  (non- 
record)  vote  not  to  give  their  names,  and 
then  they  defeated  the  measure.  Tbey  killed 
It  anonymously,  as  though  ashamed. 

A  Harris  poll  not  long  a^o  said  that  only 
?1  percent  or  the  public  thinks  Congress  Li 
doing  a  good  Job.  And  no  wonder,  though  it 
is  unfair  to  include  Republicans  In  this  par- 
ticular hatchet  Job  which  was  purely  a  Dem- 
ocratic assassination.  But  all  suffer  by  It 
along  with  a  loss  of  confidence  In  govern- 
mental Institutions. 

There's  a  good  deal  of  Democratic  self- 
righteousne.ss  these  days  over  Watergate,  but 
this  bald  Democratic  coverup  stems  from  the 
ta-me  kind  of  arrogance  and  willingness  to 
thwart  democracy  as  the  Watergate  scandal. 

sixteen  months  ago  Speaker  Carl  Albert, 
to  his  credit,  set  up  a  bipartisan  committee 
under  outspoken  veteran  Richard  Boiling 
(D)  of  Missouri,  to  try  to  put  the  chaotic 
House  commlltoe  system  in  order.  Over  the 
years  power  hus  drifted  about,  leaving  some 
commitlee  with  little  to  do,  and  others  with 
so  much  to  do  that  they  can't  do  It.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  under  Rep.  Wil- 
bur Mills  iD)  of  Arkansas.  Is  an  example  of 
the  latter.  It  has  made  Mr.  Mills,  some  say. 
the  mo«t  powerful  man  in  Congresa.  It  is 
trying  to  wrestle  with  taxes  and  tax  reform, 
social  security,  public  debt,  tariffs,  and  trans- 
portation all  at  once.  "The  place  Is  an  In- 
stitutional shambles,"  Mr.  Boiling  said. 

The  10-man  Bolllus  committet  of  experi- 
enced con^-ressmen  woriiod  a  year  and 
broutiht  out.  mirablle  dictu.  a  unanimous  re- 
port could  have  been  drawn  up.  but  this  one 
went  a  long  way  and  at  least  deserved  Door 
debate.  It  redistributed  committee  respon- 
GlbUitles  and  abolished  a  couple  altogether. 
It  found  14  dispersed  commitceea  last  year 
dealt   with   energy   legislation,   for  example. 
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and  It  tried  to  unify  responsibility  on  the 
issue. 

"Reform  of  the  House  committee  structure 
Is  essential  If  Congress  is  to  revitalize  Itself," 
said  Rep.  John  J.  Rhodes  (R)  of  North  Caro- 
lina. House  minority  leader. 

A  variety  of  special  Interest  groups  fought 
the  big  shake-up  because  they  are  entrenched 
In  special  committees  and  have  nursed  elec- 
tion of  certain  congressmen  with  a  parent's 
interest.  A  queer  coalition  opposed  the 
changes;  the  National  As«ociatlon  of  Manu- 
facturers Joined  the  AFL-CIO.  for  example, 
and  a  number  of  environmentalists  also 
opposed. 

Backing  the  proposals  besides  men  like 
Speaker  Albert  and  Dick  Boiling  were  public 
interest  groups.  Common  Cause.  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action.  Citizens  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources,  and  the  like. 

In  the  House.  Democrats  outnumber  Re- 
publicans approximately  240  to  192.  Demo- 
crats met  In  caucus  and  unilaterally  dis- 
posed of  the  reform.  Prior  polls  Indicated  an 
almost  certain  majority  for  tbe  bill.  (Repub- 
licans were  expected  to  vote  for  it.  too.  per- 
haps 3  to  2  If  they  ever  got  a  chance  be- 
cause Representative  Boiling  had  sweetened 
the  measure  by  allowing  a  party  minority  to 
control  one-third  of  the  staff  of  all  House 
committees,  something  Republicans  have 
sought  for  years.) 

Rep.  PhUIlp  Burton  (D)  of  California,  op- 
ponent of  the  BolUng  program,  offered  a  reso- 
lution to  refer  the  whole  thing  to  a  subcom- 
mittee under  Rep.  Julia  Butler  Hansen  (D) 
of  Washington.  Nominally  this  was  to  perfect 
It.  but  opponents  hoped  to  kill  It.  Rep.  Wil- 
liam Clay  (D)  of  Missouri,  moved  that  the 
referral  vote  be  by  secret  ballot.  This  motion 
won.  Then  the  program  was  seut  to  the  Han- 
sen committee.  Even  colleagues  couldn't  tell 
bow  others  had  voted  Nobody  was  account- 
able. 

"The  name  of  tbe  game  Is  power."  observed 
veteran  majority  leader  Thomas  P.  O'NeUl 
|D)  of  Massachusetts,  sadly,  "and  the  boys 
don't  want  to  give  It  up." 

The  Hansen  committee  cotild.  of  course,  re- 
port back  to  the  caucus  In  mid-July,  but  It 
the  same  secrecy  prevails  the  result  will 
probably  be  the  same.  Public  Interest  groups 
urge  voters  to  demand  from  individual  House 
Democrats  how  they  voted.  Republicans  are 
Inserting  caustic  etiitorials  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  It  la  hard  to  recall  any  recent 
similar  example  of  legislative  arroftance  by 
one  party:  Indeed  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  might  Itself  wisely  Intervene. 


As  a  nation,  the  United  States  is  to- 
tally dependent  upon  Imports  and  our 
national  stockpile  for  chrome  ore.  Since 
1962  the  national  stockpile  of  metal- 
lurgical grade  chromite  has  declined 
over  43  percent  and  Is  currently  at  the 
lowest  level  in  15  years.  Most  of  that 
which  remains  is  of  inferior  quality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  opposition  to  this  bill 
is  based  upon  our  national  Interest.  We 
must  not  become  dependent  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  as  our  principal  source  of 
so  vital  a  commodity.  Moreover,  why 
should  we  hand  the  Soviet  an  economic 
bonus  when  they  have  yet  to  demon- 
strate a  willingness  to  grant  emigration 
rights  to  Soviet  citizens.  That  is  what 
the  Vanlk  amendment  was  all  about. 

It  will  be  my  intention  to  offer  on  the 
floor  an  amendment  which  permits  the 
importation  of  Rhodeslan  chrome  so  long 
as  the  Soviet  Union  can  export  its  chrome 
to  the  United  States,  unless  the  President 
determhies  the  Soviet  Union  is  granting 


It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  in  both  cases 
the  commitment  and  assistance  of  the 
United  States  has  been  a  decisive  factor 
in  the  cqpklnued  ability  of  these  countries 
to  survive  the  aggressive  forces  which 
have  assailed  them.  Both  countries  are 
now  subject  to  cease-fire  agreements  in 
the  negotiation  of  which  this  country 
took  the  leading  Initiative. 

The  significance  for  Israel  of  the  article 
by  Tad  Szulc  to  which  1  refer  is  that  it 
presents  a  picture  of  divergence  between 
the  assurances  which  we  have  given  pub- 
licly, and  the  private  understandings 
which  have  accompanied  such  public 
assurances. 

It  is  a  divergence  which  I  know  will 
cause  alarm  to  many  of  my  colleagues. 
From  the  story  of  the  detailed  inetnam 
negotiations  emerges  the  fact  that  de- 
spite all  of  our  pledges  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government,  we  came  very  cloce 
indeed  to  dealing  unilaterally  with 
Hanoi.    Attempts    were   made    to    force 


THE  EFFECT  OP  RESTORING  THE 
U.S.  BOYCOTT  ON  THE  IMPORTA- 
TION OF  RHODESIAN  CHROME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  lUUiols  (Mr.  Dehwinskii 
i.s  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Siieaker.  to- 
morrow the  Rules  Committee  is  sched- 
uled to  consider  a  rule  for  the  bill.  S. 
1868.  which  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
storing the  U.S.  boycott  on  (lie  impor- 
tation of  Rhodeslan  chrome. 

It  Is  curious.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  so 
many  of  us  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
dui'Uig  the  period  when  the  United 
States  was  enforcing  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  the  Soviet  Union  became  our 
principal  source  of  chromite.  as  It  will 
again.  If  this  bill  is  passed  by  the  House. 
During  that  period  the  Soviets  reduced 
the  quality  of  the  ore  they  exported  to 
tlie  United  States  and  tlicy  Increased 
Oielr  prices  dramatically. 


emigration   rights   to   its   citizens.    The    President  Thieu  to  accept  a  settlement 

which  would  have  insured  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  country  and  the  enslavement 
of  his  people.  Threats  were  made  that 
American  support  would  be  trtthdrawn. 
This  story  cannot  bode  well  for  Mem- 

following^  ■■;  ^except  that  nothing  in  this  bers  like  myself  who  support  the  right 
K.  .  I  ..  -...,.„.„  ....  ^^  freedom  of  both  the  Vietnamese  and 
the  Israeli  peoples.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  supporters  of  Israel  and  Vietnam 
will  take  due  note  of  the  ominous  lesson 
which  Is  conveyed  by  the  two  extracts 
from  Tad  Szulc's -article  which  I  will  be 
presenting.  I  hope,  indeed,  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  tempted  to  read  the  orig- 
inal article  in  full. 

The  story  of  Vietnam  today  will  be  the 
stoo'  of  Israel  tomorrow.  If  we  can 
abandon  one  friend  by  breaking  our 
pledges,  we  can  abandon  another.  It  Is 
time  for  supporters  of  Israel  to  appreci- 
ate that  the  battles  of  tomorrow's  aid  for 
Israel  are  beuig  fought  on  the  field  of 
today's  commitment  to  Vietnam.  By  up- 
holding our  honor  in  the  one  case,  we 
reinforce  it  in  the  other.  In  inserting  the 
first  of  two  extracts  from  Tad  Szulc's 
article  as  it  appeared  in  the  June  2. 1974. 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post.  I  ex- 
press the  earnest  hope  that  its  warning 
will  be  heeded : 

VlETNAM- 


amendment  follows: 

AMENDMENT   TO    S.    1868    OFFERED   BY    MK. 
DESWINSKI 

On  the  first  poge.  line  8.  immediately  after 
■section"  and  before  the  period  Insert  the 


section  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
President  to  prohibit  or  regulate  the  Im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of  Rhode- 
slan chrome  so  long  as  chrome  Is  Imported 
Into  the  tTnlted  states  from  the  tjnion  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics — 

"(i)  grants  Its  citizens  the  right  or  oppor- 
tunity to  emigrate: 

"(21  does  not  impose  more  than  a  nominal 
tax  on  emigration  or  on  the  visas  or  other 
documents  required  for  emigration,  for  any 
purpose  or  cause  whatsoever;  and 

"(3)  does  not  impose  more  than  a  nominal 
tax.  levy.  fine,  or  other  charge  on  any  citizen 
as  a  consequence  of  the  desire  of  such  cltl,?en 
to  etnigrrttc  to  the  country  of  his  choice." 


THE  CEASE-FIRE  IN  VIETNAM 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 


pi-evious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle^ 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ckane)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
highly  significant  article  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  summer  1974  issue  of  For- 
eign Policy,  and  which  was  printed  in 
shortened  form  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  June  2.  1974.  Even  though  it  presents 
the  most  completely  researched  and  mi- 
nutely detailed  account  of  the  negotia- 
tions which  led  to  the  cease-fire  in  Viet- 
nam, no  one  has  yet  chosen  to  insert  any 
of  it  in  the  Record. 

I  draw  attention  to  the  article  at  this 
stage  because  I  think  It  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  for  our  policy  toward  coun- 
tries In  the  Middle  East.  Israel,  like  Viet- 
nam, has  faced  for  years  a  continuing 
threat  to  Its  survival.  Enemies  bent  on 
its  destruction  as  a  nation  have  combined 
a  long  campaign  of  attrition  with  re- 
peated and  systematic  attempts  at  mili- 
tary conquest. 

Israel,  like  Vietnam,  has  been  able  to 
depend  upon  the  support  of  the  United 
States  for  its  right  to  exl.st  as  a  nation. 


-THE  Secret  Record 
I  By  Tad  Szulc) 

PROMISES    TO    THIEO 

After  his  session  with  Tho.  Klsalnger  Sew 
directly  to  Saigon  to  practice  a  totally  dif- 
ferent brand  of  diplomacy  with  even  gt««ter 
problems.  In  talks  with  Thleu,  he  took  a  dis- 
tinct tack  from  his  approach  to  the  Ruaslans. 
the  Chinese  and  the  North  Vietnamese.  The 
emerging  problem  in  Saigon  was  to  prepare 
Thleu  for  a  settlement. 

The  Kissinger  line  was  thus  to  remind 
Thieu  that  a  presidential  election  was  ap- 
proaching In  the  United  States,  that  the 
admiitistration  must  t>e  forthcoming  In  Its 
peace  diplomacy,  and  that  It  must  prevent 
Sen.  MoOoveru  from  making  it  appear  that 
Saigon  was  blocking  the  peace.  Consequent- 
ly, he  said,  the  administration  must,  as  a 
matter  of  political  reahties.  come  forth  with 
seemutgly  attractive  proposals  knowing  full 
weU  tluit  Hanoi  would  reject  them.  Political 
risk.s  hod  to  be  reduced  before  the  elections. 
But  the  notion  of  the  tripartite  electoral 
commission,  offered  to  tbe  Russians,  wma  not 
bniached  to  Thleu  at  this  time. 
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Thea,  It  ftppean,  Kissinger  proceeded  to 
rialce  extravagkot  promUcs  to  Thleu.  After 
t  ift  elecuons,  be  allegedi;  told  htnj.  It  would 
1  0  ft  "different  «tory."  The   United  States 

V  ould  not  hesitate  to  apply  all  Ita  power  to 
1  ring  North  Vietnam  down  to  lt«  knees. 
Kissinger  recommended  tbat  Thleu  start 
1-  ajinlng  ac  inTaslon  of  Nortli  Vietnam  after 
;  !e  elections.  Specifically,  he  suggested  ARVN 
1  -liduige  In  Vinh  or  Donghol.  Thieu,  who  ap- 
1  ^ared  nonplused  by  tht£  Idea,  finally  replied 
1  lat  U  an  liiv&slon  were  mounted,  Thanhboa 
.■■■\ould  be  the  prime  objective.  Actually. 
Tnleu  had  been  urging  an  Invasion  of  North 
Vietnam  as  early  as  March,  1971.  (during 
T  le  Laos  Incursion),  but  could  enlist  no 
American  encouragement  and  eventually 
( ropped  the  Idea.  It  was  first  revived  by  Gen. 
jlatg  LD  June.  1972.  when  be  inquired  of  the 
.■  ammander  ol  the  AHVN  First  Corps  whether 
[  n  invasion  of  the  North  was  feasible.  When 
Kissinger  reached  San  Clemente  late  tn  July, 
J  e   told  Sir  Robert  Thompson,  the  British 

1  ciuntertnsurgency  expert  who  was  reporting 
■  3  Mr.  NUon  on  hU  latest  survey  In  South 

V  tetnam.  that  we  would  not  be  "bashful" 
H.'ter  the  elections. 

It  is,  of  cour»,  hard  to  Judge  whether 
Kissinger  was  playing  a  complicated  double 
t-ame  with  the  two  Vietnamese  factions,  or 
v.hether  he  really  believed  that  a  final  blow 
ut  Hanoi  late  in  the  year  would  leave  the 
South  Vietnamese  In  a  strong  enough  mlH- 
Tary  pofritlon  to  go  along  with  the  peace  pro- 
proeals  he  had  tn  the  works.  He  could  have 
been  deceiving  Thleu,  but,  on  the  other  hand. 
Kissinger  always  beUeTed  In  giving  Saigon  a 
decent  interval"  after  a  cea5e-fl.re — and  this 
could  only  be  achieved  by  crippling  tlio 
North. 

There  was.  to  he  sure,  a  certain  logic  In 
Kissinger's  own  evolving  approach  to  the  sit- 
uation The  1972  Communist  spring  offensive. 
If  nothing  else,  had  convinced  him  that  the 
Vietnam  war  must  be  ended  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  the  United  States  finally  extricated 
from  n.  During  the  flight  from  Saigon  to 
Califorma.  foUowli:g  his  talks  with  Thleu. 
Kissinger  mused  In  front  of  his  staff  that  "we 
Just  cant  let  the  Vietnam  issue  plague  us  for 
lour  more  years."  The  problem,  he  said,  had 
to  be  renolved  between  the  November  elec- 
tion and  the  President's  anticipated  second 
Inaugural  the  next  January. 

It  thus  appeared  tliat  as  early  as  July. 
Kiaslntjer  bad  the  time  sequence  for  an  agree- 
ment firmly  set  In  his  O'A'q  mind.  He  was 
optimistic  that  with  quiet  Soviet  and  Chi- 
nese support,  and  the  stalling  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  offensive.  Hanoi  would  meet  him 
halfwuy  before  long— meaning  a  decision  to 
wind  up  the  conflict  on  the  bsjsLs  of  the  secret 
concession!  Kissinger  had  Just  spelled  out  In 
Moscow  and  Peking,  and  without  further 
North  Vietnamese  In-ilstence  on  Thleu's 
eUmir.atlon. 

As  he  flew  to  San  Clemente,  Ktsslnger'a 
problem  was  clearly  to  convmce  the  Presi- 
dent to  accept  this  cours«  of  action  and, 
Etmnltaneously.  to  force  'niieu  to  face  reality 
and  endorse  the  new  American  diplomatic 
stance  As  for  Mr  Nixon.  Kissinger,  as  he  put 
it.  wanted  to  "lock  him  Irrevocably  Into  a 
decision"  before  the  elections  Thleu  was  to 
be  given  maximum  military  advantage  before 
the  cease-fire  Ktsstnger  told  his  aides  on  the 
plane  over  the  Pacific.  "Oi>e  thing  Is  for  sure: 
we  cannot  stand  another  four  years  of  this. 
...  So  let's  flnlBh  It  brutally  once  and  for 
ail." 

eoUfC    WTTMOtTT    tHtXV 

Pu.ihlttg  hlfl  scenario  witb  Hanoi.  Kissinger 
held  private  talks  with  Tbo  in  Paris  on 
Aug  1.  and  a^tn  cm  Au^.  15.  Now  that  peace 
diplomacy  was  la  high  gear,  the  Klsainger- 
Tho  meetings  were  being  official  ly  an- 
nounced; but.  by  common  agreement,  none 
of  the  substance  of  tlietr  talks  was  revealed. 

But  Kisfelnger  oould  go  only  ao  fkr  without 


some  form  of  concurrence  from  Thleu.  After 
the  Aug.  15  session  In  Paris,  the  point  was 
reached  where  South  Vietnamese  acceptance 
of  the  tripartite  commission  and  a  quickened 
American  withdrawal  were  required.  Halg 
was  now  dispatched  to  Saigon  to  try  to  sell 
the  new  American  package  to  Thleu. 

Thleu  was  adamant.  He  told  Halg  that 
Inasmuch  as  he  controlled  90  per  cent  of 
South  Vietnam  (a  claim  the  Americans 
tended  to  dUputc  In  private),  and  the  Vtet- 
cong  could  not  expect  to  gamer  more  than 
10  or  SO  per  cent  of  the  vote,  he  could  not 
see  why  a  tripartite  comm^lsslon  was  needed 
at  all.  Thleu.  of  course,  was  worried  that 
such  a  commission  would  transform  Itself 
into  a  coalition  government.  Instead,  be  pro- 
posed a  referendum  In  South  Vletnnm.  to 
determine  Us  political  future.  Halg  reported 
to  Washington  that  he  could  not  break  the 
deadlock  with  Thieu.  But  Kissinger  wanted 
to  maintain  the  momentum  of  negotiations 
snd  he  arranged  to  meet  secretly  with  Tho 
In  Paris  on  Sept.  15. 

First,  however.  Kissinger  made  another 
visit  to  Moscow.  This  visit  was  part  of  the 
new  consultative  process  set  up  at  the  May 
summit.  The  three-day  stay  in  the  Soviet 
capital— Sept.  10  to  13 — was  devoted  to  a 
wide  range  of  matters.  Vietnam  camo  up 
only  on  the  last  day.  Sept.  13.  at  a  session 
between  Kissinger  and  his  advisers  and 
Brezhnev,  Gromyko.  Dobryoln  and  Alexan- 
drov.  Two  days  earlier,  the  Vletcong  delega- 
tion in  Paris  had  issued  a  fairly  ambi^oua 
new  proposal  that  could  have  been  read  as 
meaning  that,  for  the  first  time,  a  cease-fire 
would  be  acceptable  without  prior  removal 
of  Thleu.  Klitetnger  was  not  certain  that  this 
was  the  breakthrough  for  which  he  had  been 
waiUng  for  three  years;  the  Russians  told 
him  they  thought  It  was. 

Meanwhile,  a  stark  and  Intense  drama  was 
developing  behind  the  scenes.  The  plan  was 
for  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker.  In  Saigon. 
To  obtain  Thleu's  agreement  to  the  tripartite 
commission,  while  Kissinger  carried  out  his 
Moscow  talks  and  prepared  to  meet  Tho  In 
Parli  on  Sept.  15.  Kissinger  was  determined 
to  present  the  North  Vietnamese  with  a  pro- 
posal on  the  tripartite  body — agreed  to  by 
both  Washington  and  Saigon — at  their  forth- 
coming session.  But  late  at  night  on  Sept.  13, 
after  the  talks  with  the  Russians  were  fin- 
ished, Kis.'!lnger,  who  was  at  the  Dom  Pryoma 
estate  guest  house,  received  a  cable  from 
Bunker  advising  that  despite  all  the  efforts 
in  recent  days.  Thieu  had  rejected  the  trl- 
partUe  commission  proposal.  An  associate 
recounted  later.  "Henry  blew  a  gasket."  He 
sa:d  that  he  was  perfectly  capable  of  making 
it  clear  to  Hanoi  that  there  was  a  dirierence 
between  a  tripartite  commission  and  a  coali- 
tion government.  Walking  around  the  d<icha 
at  midnight.  Kissinger  briefly  toyed  with 
the  idea  of  ruiihlng  to  Saigon  to  try  to  change 
Thleu's  mind,  but  concluded  that  the  time 
had  come  for  the  Umted  States  to  act  uni- 
laterally. It  was  too  late  in  the  negotiations 
to  go  back  to  Thleu,  Kissinger  told  his  asso- 
ciates. Shortly  afUr  midnight,  he  sent  a 
telegram  to  Mr.  NUon.  requesting  permission 
to  meet  with  Tho  as  planned  and  to  Inform 
hira  that  Washington  would  statxl  flrni  on 
the  question  of  the  electoral  commJaslon 
regardless  of  Thleu's  views.  Kissinger's  argu- 
ment was.  among  other  things,  that  with 
the  elections  at  home  only  seven  weeks  away, 
the  President  ctTuld  not  risk  a  collapse  In 
the  peace  negotiations. 

Mr.  Nixon's  reply  reached  the  American 
party  th«  next  morning,  Sept.  14.  as  they 
prepared  to  leave  for  London.  It  said,  in 
effect,  that  Kissinger  could  go  ahead  and 
tell  Tho  the  next  day  that  the  United  States 
accepted  the  tripartite  commission.  But  this 
decision  was  not  wholly  popular  In  the  White 
House:  Halg.  for  example,  complained  prt- 
vataly  to  friends  that  Kissinger  was  giving 
a  way  too  Biueh. 


The  Ntxon-Klsslnger  decision  was  another 
major  turning  point  In  the  tortured  history 
of  Vietnam  negotiations.  For  the  first  time. 
Mr.  Nixon  was  ready  to  make  a  major  offer 
to  Hanoi  without  Thleu's  concurrence — in 
the  face  of  his  outright  opposition. 


OPENING  STATEifENT  OP  WAYNE 
OWENS  OF  UTAH  BEFORE  THE 
JUDICIARY  COMMTITEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  flnal  impeach- 
ment debates  began  last  week,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  friend  from 
Utah,  Mr.  Owens,  delivered  an  opening 
statement  that  had  the  qualities  of  elo- 
quence and  Inclslveness  that  have  served 
him — and  served  our  committee — so  well 
in  the  past  several  difficult  months. 

For  my  colleagues'  benefit,  I  am  in- 
.sorting  the  text  of  Mr.  Owens'  remarks 
in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
Remarks  op  Rbpreskntative  Wayne  Owens 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Preparatlrn  lor  thU  In- 
evitable time  of  Judgment  has  been  an  ex- 
hausting experience  for  all  of  us  on  the  Com- 
mittee, physically,  mentally,  and  emotion- 
ally. I  have  tried  very  hard,  and  I  suspect 
unsuccessfully,  to  find  the  right  proceeding. 
One  of  the  problems  with  being  37th  of  38 
.speakers  is  that  one  sees  his  points  fall  one 
by  one. 

I  desire,  at  the  outset,  to  state  my  com- 
plete confidence  In  the  durability  of  our  Con- 
stitutional separation  of  powers  and  our 
great  Institutions  of  self-government:  the 
Congress,  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Presidency, 
which  permit  the  people  to  unite  and  move 
f-.gether  to  solve  their  common  problems. 
To  me  and  to  the  people  of  tJtali,  the  Con- 
stitution Is  a  very  special  document. 

Though  I  faced  this  onerous  task  with 
great  reluctance,  It  has  been  an  honor  to 
5erve  as  a  member  of  this  distinguished  body 
cf  men  and  women  during  this  historic  In- 
quiry. These  statements  have  been  extremely 
lmpres<iive,  and  I  am  proud  of  my  colleagues- 
I  cannot  commend  too  highly  our  distin- 
guished chairman  who,  throughout  these 
long.  dUTlcult  months,  has  continually  main- 
tained a  non-partisan  and  Ujdlclal  fairness, 
who  has  given  wLse  direction  to  the  course 
of  this  inquiry,  and  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  ret^ect  and  admiration.  And  John 
bnar.  this  good  man  of  balance  and  sensi- 
tivity and  strength:  Bert  Jenner,  and  Sam 
Garrison— to  each  of  them  and  to  the  entire 
staff,  we  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for 
their  scholarship   and  complete  dedication. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  bring  the  train- 
ing and  the  experience  of  a  seasoned  trial 
lawyer  to  this  responsibility.  My  background 
K  that  which  the  authors  of  the  Constitution 
foresaw  for  those  who  would  be  asked  to 
Judge  presidents.  I  am  a  politician.  And  I 
would  be  much  less  than  candid  If  I  were 
not  to  state  for  the  record  that  I  approached 
this  responsibility  as  a  long-time  political 
adversary  of  the  President. 

I  am  not  certain  how  many  people  have 
really  believed  me  over  th*  many  months  of 
thla  inquiry,  when  X  have  repeatedly  said 
that  I  would  farg«t  my  political  background 
and  approach  ihia  matter  objactiveiy.  Hav- 
ing served  on  the  stalls  of  Senator  Bohcrt 
Kennedy,  then  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  the 
press  and  other?  have  from  the  beginning 
taken  my  vote  aJmoet  for  panted,  which  I 
regret.  ReoognbUnp  all  that,  I  want  bow  to 
state,  as  suongly  azkd  M  dsarly  m  I  can. 
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because  It  Is  Important  that  the  public  have 
conAdence  In  our  Committee's  impartiality, 
that  I  believe  I  have  been  successful  in  set- 
ting aside  the  natural  Inclinations  I  brought 
with  me  to  this  Inquiry.  I  hava  honestly 
sought  to  learn  the  truth,  as  Z  have  had  the 
ability  to  recognize  It  and  to  be  guided  by 
nothing  else  than  that  truth  In  my  actions. 
I  too  recognize  that  this  Is  the  most  Impor- 
tant vote  I  will  probably  ever  cast,  and  I 
'vauL  to  face  that  mirror  in  later  years  with 
the  peace  which  will  come  from  knowledge 
that  I  gave  my  best  efforts  to  this  inquiry 
and  voted  solely  upon  the  dictates  of  my 
co!i  science. 

I  have  studied  the  evidence  before  the 
Committea  very  carefuUy.  over  many 
mouths.  I  have  participated  in  every  single 
presentation  of  evidence.  I  have  listened  to 
every  single  wltneiss.  1  have  read  extensively 
about  Impeachment,  agonized  about  im- 
peachment, and  I  have  discussed  impeach- 
ment and  its  Implications  for  good  and  bad 
with  many  intelligent  men  and  women  both 
In  Washington  and  in  Utah.  I  have  now 
measured  the  actions  of  President  Richard 
Nixon  by  my  understanding  of  his  imlque 
constitutional  responsibilities. 
I  believe  that  impeachment  of  a  president 


across  the  spectrum  of  offenses  known  broad- 
ly as  the  Watergate  affair.  When  I  hear  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  aav  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  connecting  tbo  President  with  tbeae 
crimes.  I  wonder  whether  we  hava  attended 
the  same  evidentiary  prefientatlons. 

Second,  the  President  has  undermined  the 
presidency  by  seriously  abusing  the  powers  of 
his  office  for  political  profit.  This  Includes  the 
Prealdenfs  misuse  of  the  FBI  for  illegal  wire- 
taps and  other  acts,  the  misuse  of  the  Justice 
Department,  the  IRS,  the  CIA.  and  other  fed- 
eral agencies,  as  wcU  as  penuliting  the  sub- 
stantive violations  by  his  subordinates  of  the 
rights  and  clvU  liberties  of  many  individuals. 
Third,  the  Presidents  refusal  to  respond  to 
our  legal  subpoenas  constitutes  an  obstruc- 
tion of  the  Constitutional  impeachment 
process  which,  in  my  view,  is  an  extremely 
grave  offense.  The  President's  refusuJ  to  com- 
ply with  our  subpoenas  would  make  a  nullity 
of  the  Impeachment  power  if  we  were  not  to 
Judge  this  offense  Impeachable. 

One  night  a  month  ago,  about  midnight, 
after  studying  the  transcripts  of  some  re- 
corded Presidential  conversations  for  a  long 
time  and  being  puzzled.  I  located  one  of  the 
Committee's  tape  technicians  at  his  home. 
Jeff  Bancharo,  and  asked  him  to  return  to  the 
Is  a  grave  act,  to  be  undertaken  only  in  the  ComniHtee  office  to  replay  for  me  the  Uoed  ;™PV=*"o^  for  whoi«aJe  loss  of  ! 
most  extreme  of  circumstances,  and  onlv  for  conversations  of  the  morning  of  March  21  ?f**^°°^  woiild  be  staggering.  And 
a  violation  of  a  principle  of  conduct  which  1973.  and  that  of  the  foUowlng  day.  I  a-anted' 
wo  are  willing  to  say  should  be  implied  to  to  study  the  President's  Intention.  I  wanted 
all  future  presidents  and  established  as  a  to  know  what  the  President  intended  when  ho 
Constitutional  precedent.  apparently  agreed,  repeatedly,  to  the  payment 

Each  member  must  determine  for  himself     of  hush  money  to  Howard  Hunt.  Was  be  play- 
whether  the  evidence  Is  sufficient  to  vote  to      'ng  the  devil's  advocate?  Or  did  he  Intend 

that   the   payment   be  made? 


place  tho  President  on  trial  before  the  United 
States  Senate,  whose  constitutional  role  It  Is. 
to  be  the  final  Judge.  I  believe  that  we  must 
vote  to  Impeach  If  we  believe  the  evidence  Is 
so  clear  and  convUiclng  that  it  would  sup- 
port conviction  ol  the  President  during  a 
Senate  trial. 

Our  ta'sfc  during  these  hearings  has  been 
made  easier  because  we  have  had  the  bene- 
fit of  the  views  of  the  President's  attorney 
on  the  sufficiency  and  meaning  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  we  have  liad  a  partial  proffer  of 
the  President's  defense  In  evidence  by  Mr. 
St.  Clair,  and  In  legal  argument  both  by  Mr. 
St.  Clair  and  by  Mr.  Garrison,  the  Acting 
AUnorliy  Counsel  to  the  Committee.  This 
assistance  has  been  very  helpful. 

However,  much  of  the  relevant  evidence 
has  been  wrongfully  and  unconstllutlonally 
withheld  from  this  Committee  by  the  Presi- 
dent, preventing  us  from  making  a  Judgment 
on  all  the  facts.  To  a  very  great  extent,  the 
President  has  chosen  the  evidence  that  we 
have  seen.  We  thus  can  assume,  for  purposes 
of  this  decision,  that  all  of  the  evidence 
which  Is  favorable  to  the  President  Is  now 
before  us.  We  can  also  reasonably  Infer,  as 
any  cIvU  court  would  Instruct  lu  Jury,  that 


I  replayed  a 
dozen  times  that  night  the  section  of  the 
March  21st  conversation  when  the  President 
told  John  Dean  to  "Get  It."  in  apparent  refer- 
ence to  the  $120,000  which  Hunt  was  de- 
manding as  the  price  for  his  continued 
silence. 

And  I  had  been  Intrigued  by  the  "new 
plan"  to  handle  Watergate  of'  which  the 
President  spoke.  I  had  a  clear  feeling  that  late 
night  that  I  knew  what  the  President  In- 
tended, when  as  I  replayed  the  tape  time  and 
again,  I  heard  him  instruct  John  Dean  to  de- 
velop a  new  plan  for  containment  of  Water- 
gate. This  Is  the  President  speaking:  "And 
then  once  you,  once  you  decide  on  the  plan — 
John— and  you  had  the  right  plan,  let  me  sav. 
I  have  no  doubts  about  the  right  plan  before 
the  elecuon.  And  you  hacdted  it  just  right 
You  contained  it.  Now  after  the  elecUon  we've 
got  to  have  another  plan,  because  we  can't 
have,  for  four  years,  we  can't  have  this 
thing— you're  going  to  be  eaten  awav.  We 
cant  do  It."  And  Bob  Holdeman's  follow-up 
response  to  the  President.  "John's  point  is 
exactly  right,  that  the  erosion  here  now  is 
going  to  you.  (meaning  the  President)  and 
that  is  the  thing  we  have  got  to  turn  off,  at 
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When  necessary  and  proper.  They  created, 
after  all,  a  government  of  laws,  not  a  gov- 
ernment of  men.  And  whether  we  like  It  or 
not.  Impeachment  Is  the  only  tool  the  Con- 
stitution provides  to  control  a  President  who 
refuses  to  obey  the  law. 

1  do  not  fear  that  the  impeachment  of  a 
presidents  on  solid  evidence,  would  do  harm 
to  the  office  of  the  presidency.  Our  NaUou 
recently  survived  the  trauma  of  a  presi- 
dential assasElnatlon.  and  united  behind  a 
new  president.  Vice  President  Ford  Is  an 
honest  man  of  Integrity  and  intelligence.  The 
country  would  rally  to  his  support  if.  by  ac- 
tion of  Congress,  he  were  to  become 
president, 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  believe  the  significance  of 
what  we  do  here  will  endure  tor  many  years 
to  come.  If  our  standard  of  Impeachment  t« 
too  low  or  Insubstantial,  we  mill  serlousJy 
weaken  the  presidency  and  creete  a  prece- 
dent for  future  use  of  the  Impeachment 
power  when  charge*  may  be  trivial  or  par- 
tisan. But  If  we  set  standards  of  impeach- 
ment which  are  too  low  or  too  narrow;  If 
we  fall  to  Impeach  now,  with  this  evidence 
before  us.  we  are  •aylng  to  future  presidents: 
Vou  are  not  required  to  obey  the  law.  The 
Implications  for  wholeeaJe  loss  of  Individual 
we  wo\itd 
In  that  circumstance  render  Impotent  the 
impeachment  power  which  the  Constitution 
vested  In  Congress,  as  the  last  resort,  to  pre- 
vent serious  abuses  of  power  by  ail  presi- 
dents. 

I  believe  that  the  Impeachment  of  this 
president.  If  it  restilted  In  his  removal  and 
his  replacement  by  Gerald  Ford,  would  not 
be  to  the  political  advantage  of  my  party. 
But  the  totality  of  the  evidence  has  con- 
vinced me  tliat  It  a-ould  toe  to  the  public 
benefit  of  my  country. 

It  is  possible  that,  in  a  Senau  trial,  addi- 
tional evidence  which  we  have  not  aecn. 
would  be  presented  In  the  President's  de- 
fense. And  no  one  knows,  nor  should  they 
prejudge,  a-hether  the  Senate  would  convict. 
That  would  depend  upon  the  evidence  pre- 
sented to  them.  But  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence presented  to  this  Committee  now. 
stands  clearly  and  convincingly  for  impeach- 
ment. 

I  take  no  Joy  and  no  satisfacUon  In  this 
decl&lon.  I  do  not  take  pleasure  in  pointing 
an  accusing  finger — it  Is  a  dlstasvefui  Uksk 
It  l£  a  Joyless  resolution  to  a  heart-breaking 
problem  which  will  cause  great  pain  and 
suffering.  I  do  It  strictly  bec&vue  of  the  ob- 
ligation imposed  by  my  membership  on  tlus 
Committee,  and  by  my  Judgment  that  the 
Constitution  requires  It  of  me. 

This  republic,  created  by  Uie  ConsatutiujL 
represents  the  fl.nest  attempt  In  history  to 
establish  a  government  of   lavs  which  can 


the  additional  evidence  we  have  sought  has     whatever  the  cost.   We've  got  to  figure  out     *^"^  ^J^^*^  Justice  for  all.  and  guarantee 


been  denied  because  it  is  detrimental  to  the 
President's  ca^e. 

Fellow  members  of  this  Committee,  on  the 
basis  of  alt  the  evidence  before  ns,  I  am  now 
persuaded  that  the  President  has  knowingly 
fiigaged  in  three  types  ot  conduct  which 
constitute  Impeachable  offenses  under  the 
requirements  of  the  Constitution  and  that 
he  should  now  be  called  to  account  before 
the  United  States  Senate. 

First,  I  find  the  evidence  convincing,  that 
(he  President  knowingly  and  willfully  di- 
rected and  participated  In  a  cover-up  of  the 
Watergate  break-in.  There  Is  clear  proof  that 
the  President  personally  agreed  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds,  the  offering  cf  clemency 
to.  and  Uie  coaclUng  of  persons  involved  In 
the  Watergate  break-in.  in  an  attenqjt  to  se- 
cure their  alienee  or  Influence  their  sworn 
testbnaus;  Uiat  the  President  knew  that  per- 
jury had.  been  committed  In  furtheioBo*  ci 
the  cover-up:  end  that  the  President  per- 
sonoUy  withheld  from  law  enforcement  ofll- 
flals,  evidence  needed  to  solve  crimeo  all 
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where  to  turn  it  off  at  the  Jowen  cost  we 
can.  but  at  whatever  coat  it  takes." 

Ana  the  following  morning,  further  dls- 
ciisaing  the  new  plan  with  John  Mitchell  the 
President  Instrucu:  "I  want  you  all  to 
stonewall  It.  Let  them  plead  the  Sth  amend- 
ment. Cover  up  or  anything  else  If  it  wUl 
save  It,  save  the  plan.  That  is  the  whole 
point."  And  again  his  final  explanation  to 
John  Mitchell:  "Up  to  this  point  the  whole 
theory  ha*  been  eontalnment.  as  you  know, 
John." 

The  late  hour  and  my  fatigue,  combined 
with  the  roalUation  that  this  u-as  Uie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  speaking,  created 
In  me  a  sense  of  unreality.  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve what  I  a-a."!  hearing  on  those  tapes.  Bnt 
I  beard  bis  wordF.  nnml^takablT  from  hts 
own  moutb.  The  Prealdeni's  Intention  was 
clear,  and  LueecapaUe. 

Aweooaie  as  the  tmpcachmcot  and  removal 
of  a  preeldeut  aia  be.  the  framero  of  oor 
Constitution  provided  for  this  power.  ItMy 
didn't  expect  us  to  fear  U.  We  were  not  to  be 
Intimidated  by  u.  Tlie  power  was  to  be  used. 


each  Individual  that  dignity  to  whiob  he  i£ 
entitled.  Today  the  Nation  looks  to  this  Com- 
mittee to  resolve  an  unprecedented  crisw 
of  confidence  In  that  system  and  its  leaders, 
which  left  unresolved,  could  have  disaatrou^ 
implications. 

Ours  Is  the  responsibility  of  restoring  con- 
fidence In  onr  go^-emment.  by  assuring  that 
the  President  is  charged  before  the  Senate — 
where  he  will  either  be  convicted  or  ac- 
quitted With  the  evidence  before  us.  If  we 
fon  to  vote  for  tmpeartimen*:  and  a  Senate 
trial,  we  will  have  failed  the  Nation  for 
today  and  for  the  futtire.  We  wiu  tocreaee 
public  despair  and  e^iecialVy  dlsliraslon 
nmong  the  yonng.  And  we  will  leave  oo  wev 
to  resolve  these  qoevtlonB  about  the  Presi- 
dent's conduct  which  a  Senate  trial  win  put 
to  rert,  one  way  or  another. 

If  w»  fan  to  Impeaeti  because  of  onr  own 
poUtleal  alleglanees  or  forCtnies,  we  win 
have  enfraged  in  eondnct  as  iMuioftil  to  the 
Nation  as  that  conduct  of  the  Prealdeai, 
the  record  of  which  X  believe  «•  moet  bw 
refer  to  xhe  Senate  for  their  appropriate 
action. 
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LETTER   FROM   COALITION  OP 

BLACK  TRADE   UNIONISTS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man Irom  Michigan  'Mr.  Dices)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  Insert  In  the  Record,  for  the  thought- 
ful attention  of  my  colleagues,  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  the  Coalition  ol 
Black  Trade  Unionists.  The  letter  fol- 
lows : 

Hon.  Chaslcs  C.  Digc», 
Wa^hinffton,  DC 

Oeab  Cokcressmaic  Dices-  On  behalf  of 
the  Co«lUlon  of  Bl5Ck  ITulonlsts.  I  dm  WTlt- 
Ing  to  Indicate  our  strong  support  of  S.  1866. 
the  bill  to  restore  United  States  compliance 
with  UN  sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

Rhodesia  of  today  is  built  on  economic 
and  political  domination  by  a  5  per  cent  mi- 
nority over  the  95  per  cent  African  majority. 
The  purpose  of  sanctions  establL-ihed  by  the 
United  Nations  in  1968  was  to  cut  off  trade 
with  Rbodegla  and  nialce  tlie  regime  more 
vulnerable  to  pressures  for  change  from  the 
growing  African  opposition  within  the  coun- 
'ry.  Strong  sanctions  will  support  the  strug- 
gle tor  Independence,  majority  rule  and  self- 
determination  for  Blacic  citizens  of  Rhodesia. 
Strong  sanctions  will  hasten  the  end  of  the 
unjust  exploitation  of  Rhodeslan  worKeri. 
African  workers  In  Rhodesia  cannot  strike  or 
bargain  collectively,  or  Join  labor  unions. 
The  average  earnlnis  for  Black  miners  in 
197J  were  MS  per  month  compared  with  •665 
lor  Whites  Cross  disparities  In  wttges  ap- 
pear in  the  statistics  of  Union  Cart}lde's  op- 
erations: In  1970  it  paid  It.^i  African  workers 
•46  to  tiao  per  month,  while  it  paid  •122.50 
to  r750  per  month  to  European  workers. 

The  U.S.  in  permitting  trade  with  Rho- 
desia Is  in  fact  permitting  American  multi- 
national corporations  involvement  in  Rho- 
deslan industries  and  contributing  to  con- 
tinued racial  discrimination  in  wage  scales 
working  and  living  conditions 

The  United  States  cannot  and  should  not 
continue  to  give  support  to  these  racists 
practices.  Our  country's  prestige,  already  in 
Jeopardy,  should  not  tunher  be  damaged  tje- 
cause  of  extra  profits  procured  on  the  basis 
of  slave  lalx>r  conditions 

At  this  critical  time  m  Rhodeslan  and  UJ8 
history,  we  must  take  the  side  of  the  Afri- 
can majority  by  urging  the  re-lmposlng  of 
sanctions  against  the  minority  regime. 

The  Coalition  of  Black  Trade  Unionists 
urges  you  to  .support  8.  1868  when  It  comes 
up  Iwfore  the  Rouse  tor  a  vote.  Your  cooper- 
ation wotUd  be  greatly  appreciated  A  copy 
of  the  resolution  stating  the  Coalitlon-s  po- 
sition Is  attached  for  your  information. 
Sincerely, 

William  LtjcT, 
President,  CBTV. 

EcVPLtTTio.N    or   Black    WoiKFas   in    S^imt 

AJTIICA 

Whereas,  having  eumined  the  material  on 
apartheid  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
and  other  Southern  African  states,  especial- 
ly in  regard  to  the  Umitatlon  of  African 
workers  and  US  companies  in  Southern 
Africa,  and 

Whereas,  after  studying  tlie  United  Na- 
tions reports  on  trade  union  activity  In 
Southern  Africa  and  the  report  of  the  In- 
tematlooai  Labor  Organization  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  uplift 
the  trade  union  rights  of  African  workers  in 
the  Southern  African  countrle*  in  order  to 
increase  the  nutertal  conditloa.  Therefore 
be  It 

Jtesotted,  That: 
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1.  We  of  the  CBTU  support  the  Interna- 
tional Latxir  Organization  (58th  Session  of 
the  International  Labor  Conference,  June 
1973.  in  Geneva)  for  a  World  Trade  Union 
Conference  Against  Apartheid; 

2.  We  of  the  CBTU  support,  the  right  of 
black  African  workers  to  form  trade  unions 
of  their  choice,  to  elect  their  leaders  and 
to  bargain  collectively  with  their  employers; 

3.  we  of  the  CBTU  support  the  now-ban- 
ned South  African  Congress  of  Trade  Unions 
(SECTU)  the  only  trade  union  movement 
that  is  recognized  by  the  black  South  Afri- 
cans and  the  United  Nations; 

4.  We  of  the  CBTU  encourage  all  workers 
to  refuse  to  handle  goods  for  and  from  South 
Africa,  Rhodesia  (Zimbabwe),  Mozambique, 
Angolo  and  Oulnea-Blssau.  (The  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Association.  APL-CIO 
has  set  a  good-example  in  this  regard  by  re- 
fusing to  unload  Rhodeslan  chrome  ships  In 
certain  cities  of  the  U.S.i 

5.  We  of  the  CBTU  call  upon  all  workers 
to  organize  boycotts  against  U.S.  companies 
that  have  investments  In  South  Africa  and 
U.S.  companies  that  are  moving  to  South 
Africa,  until  the  South  African  government 
changes  its  apartheid  policies. 

6.  We  of  the  CBTU,  encouraged  all  trade 
unionists  to  boycott  the  products  of  Gulf 
Oil  Company  which  is  supporting  oppression 
in  the  Portuguese  colonies  of  Mozambique 
and  Angola  by  paying  »50  millions  in  fees 
and  royalties  to  the  Portuguese  government 
for  developing  Its  oU  resources. 

7.  We  of  the  CBTU  are  against  technicians  _ 

or  any  skilled  manpower  going   to  South     vlronmental  Protection  Agency 'lastjuly 
Africa.  stated  that' 

8.  We  of  the  CBTU  are  oppcsed  to  the         tt,.„  ,.    ' 

Byrd  Amendment  which  aUows  the  VB.  to     „Jr"__  .,.°?.'i."°._™'"'"'"'"""'«  P'""  '°' 

Import  Rhodeslan  chrome  and  other  strategic 

materials,   and   we   totally   support  the  use  _        _  

BhS"rtA°.1frt'S.«i''h  a'JSI.''''  '''°"'""  og*""'    have  had  since  I  have  been  in  Congress 
o  I..IA  »nrt  snii.h  AfrtA.  attempting  to  find  a  solution  to  the  jet 


Noise  is  a  major  source  of  environmental 
pollution  which  represents  a  threat  to  the 
serenity  and  quality  of  life  in  population 
centers.  Noise  exposure  may  be  a  cause  of  ad- 
verse  physiological  and  psychological  effects 
as  well  as  economic  losses. 

Aircraft  noise  not  only  poses  a  threat 
to  the  safety,  health,  and  well-being  of 
the  American  people,  but  Is,  according 
to  the  Aviation  Advisory  Commission  es- 
tablished by  the  Noise  Control  Act  of 
1972,  "the  most  explosive  problem"  fac- 
ing the  aviation  Industry  Itself.  Airports 
and  airlines  will  continue  to  face  ex- 
pensive lawsuits  and  litigation  until  noise 
is  reduced:  It  is  estimated  that  there  Is 
currently  over  $30  million  tied  up  in  court 
actions.  And  the  American  people  will 
continue  to  find  their  lives  disrupted 
until  this  menacing  source  of  pollution 
is  controlled. 

Since  1958,  the  responsibility  for  con- 
trolling aircraft  noise  pollution  has 
been  entrusted  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  Under  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  the  National  En- 
vlronmetal  Policy  Act  and  the  recent 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972,  the  PAA  has 
been  given  a  broad  legislative  mandate 
to  tackle  the  problem  of  aircraft  noise. 
Yet,  the  most  recent  comprehensive  re- 
port on  aircraft  noise,  issued  by  the  En- 


reducing  aircraft  noise. 
This    reixirt   confirms   the   feeling   I 
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Rhodesia  and  South  Africa 

(Referred  from  Plenary  Session,  Second 
Annual  Convention,  Coalition  of  Black  Trade 
Unions.  May  26-27,  19731 

Adapted,  Steering  Committee,  Coalition  of 
Black  Trade  Unions,  June   II,  1973. 


NOISE  POLLUTION  FROM  JET 
PLANES 

The  SPE.«£ER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Woltf)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  two  major  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  combat  the  problem  of 
aircraft  noise  pollution.  Over  the  week- 
end, I  participated  In  a  jet  noise  hearing 
in  New  Hyde  Park  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
Michael  J.  Dyer  with  representatives 
from  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion and  community  groups  in  my  dis- 
trict who  are  wedged  between  flight  pat- 
erns  from  both  Kennedy  and  La  Guardla 
Airport?.  The  concerns  raised  at  this 
meeting  reinforce  my  belief  that  the 
measures  I  am  Introducing  today  are 
necessary  and  essential  if  we  are  to  effec- 
tively combat  the  jet  noise  menace. 

The  problem  of  aircraft  noise  pollution 
has  grown  in  the  past  20  years  in  this 
coimtry  to  monumental  proportions.  It  Is 
a  problem  which  now  aSects  over  16  mil- 
lion Americans  daily  and  which  Is  ex- 
pected to  worsen  through  the  late  1980's 
unless  meaningful  noise  control  measures 
are  taken  now.  A  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  policy  report 
.stated  that: 


noise  problems  that  plague  my  own  con- 
stituency. The  FAA  simply  has  been 
dragging  its  heels  and  has  not  used  the 
authority  it  has  been  given  for  imple- 
menting and  enforcing  jet  noise  abate- 
ment measures.  This  Is  particularly  dis- 
turbing in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  preempted  much  of 
the  area  of  regulation  that  would  allow 
cities  and  local  governments  to  control 
noise  Impact  from  aircraft.  This  was 
essentially  the  decision  handed  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Luther  against 
Burbank, 

The  FAA's  laxity  and  lack  of  Interest 
has  been  brought  home  to  me  on  .several 
occasions  in  trying  to  work  with  the  PAA 
Administrator  on  particular  problems 
a.ssociated  with  Kennedy  and  La 
Guardla.  For  Instance,  at  a  meeting  I 
held  last  summer  with  representatives 
from  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  Members  of  Congress,  no 
representative  from  the  PAA  bothered  to 
attend,  although  an  Invitation  had  been 
extended  well  in  advance.  Their  absence 
from  the  meeting  lent  emphasis  to  the 
remark  made  by  the  EPA  that: 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  iietween  the  EPA 
and  the  PAA  (in  the  area  of  Jet  noise  abate, 
ment)  has  not  altered  through  the  FAA 
bureaucracy. 

The  FAA's  unwillingness  to  take  the 
lead  in  establishing  and  enforcing  strong 
noise  control  measures  has  led  to  the 
current  jet  noise  dilemma  we  now  face, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  If  we  are 
ever  going  to  have  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  jet  noise  control,  it  will  have  to 


come  from  the  Federal  agency  that  Is 
concerned  about  the  envlromnental. 
physiological  and  psychological  dangers 
Inherent  In  aircraft  noise— namely,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Con- 
sequently, the  first  bill  I  am  introducing 
will  transfer  the  responsibility  and  au- 
thority for  controlling  aircraft  noise  and 
sonic  boom  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

The  bill  In  addition  sets  up  a  specific 
time  framework  for  the  Issuance  and  Im- 
plementation of  noise  control  standards. 
No  later  than  1  year  after  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  all  aircraft  would  have 
to  abide  by  regtilatlons  that  would  be  on 
the  books  and  enforced.  The  bill  gives  to 
the  EPA  final  say  over  what  the  stand- 
ards will  be  and  how  they  are  enforced : 
Uiat  Is,  no  exemption  could  be  granted 
without  the  EPA's  approval.  The  bill  is  an 
attempt  to  reorder  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's sense  of  priorities  in  dealing  with 
aircraft  noise,  so  that  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  American  public 
stands  in  the  forefront  of  all  considera- 
tions. 

According  to  the  EPA.  the  Aviation 
Advisory  Commission  and  virtually  every 
reliable  source  on  jet  noise  abatement, 
one  of  the  most  efBclent,  effective  and 
economical  methods  for  securing  imme- 
diate relief  from  aircraft  noise  Is  through 
the  installation  of  noise  suppression  de- 
vices on  the  older  aircraft  that  fly  daily 
In  and  over  the  United  States  and  which 
will  not  be  ready  for  retirement  until 
sometime  In  the  late  1980's.  Consequently, 
the  second  bill  I  am  introducing  provides 
for  a  program  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  installation  of  noise  sup- 
pression devices,  which  is  a  process 
known  as  retrofitting.  The  bill  authorizes 
1700  million  over  i.  5-year  period  for  as- 
sistance to  air  carriers  for  installing 
nol.se  suppression  devices  on  older  air- 
craft. We  are  talking  about  approximate- 
ly 2,000  aircraft  which  need  and  can 
benefit  from  retrofitting,  the  princpal  of- 
fenders being  the  B70Ts,  727's,  and  737's, 
the  DC-8's  and  9s  and  the  BAClll's, 
I  might  add  that  a  recent  EPA  release 
notes  that  the  major  airlines  are  now 
heavily  relying  on  these  older  and  noisier 
aircraft  in  order  to  conserve  fuel.  Es- 
timates prepared  for  the  Aviation  Ad- 
visory Commission  suggest  that  "noise 
reduction  from  retrofitting  will  be  quite 
substantial,  and  EPA  confirms  In  their 
latest  report  that  it  should  take  no  long- 
er than  5  years  to  retrofit  the  entire 
fleet  of  older  aircraft  at  a  cost  of  no  more 
than  S700  million  total.  Under  my  bill, 
it  would  be  unlawful  for  any  air  carrier 
to  operate  a  craft  that  has  not  been  ret- 
rofitted at  the  end  of  the  5-year  period, 
I  have  also  reintroduced  this  Congress 
my  bill  to  ban  foreign  SST's  from  flying 
into  or  over  the  United  States  until  Con- 
gress approves  findings  by  the  EPA  that 
SST  operation  will  not  have  a  detri- 
n  "iital  psychological  or  physiological  ef- 
fect on  persons  on  the  ground  and  will 
not  have  detrlmenUl  effects  upon  the  en- 
vironment. As  you. know.  Congress  has 
refused  to  subsidize  further  development 
of  an  American  SST.  It  seems  to  me  we 
apply  a  double  standard  if  we  allow  for- 
eign SST's  Into  this  country  to  wreak  the 
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possible  haroc  which  we  refused  our  own 
aircraft  to  do. 

I  win  be  asking  for  hearings  on  these 
proposals,  as  well  as  soliciting  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  in  the  House.  In 
particular,  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  re- 
assess the  role  which  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  has  played,  or  rather 
has  failed  to  play,  in  the  area  of  aircraft 
noise  abatement,  and  act  to  transfer  the 
authority  for  noise  control  to  the  agency 
which  will  be  more  likely  to  respond  to 
the  environmental,  psychological  and 
safety  threats  of  aircraft  noise.  If  this 
action  were  to  be  taken,  or  If  my  retro- 
fitting bill  were  enacted  during  this  Con- 
gress, we  could  conceivably  minimize  jet 
noise  impact  by  1980.  Waiting  for  the 
FAA  to  act  and  continuing  to  live  with 
the  noise  conditions  that  now  exist  Is  an 
alternative  which  neither  the  Congress 
nor  the  American  people  can  afford  to 
tolerate. 


ADDRESS  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
MORRIS  K.  UDALL  BEFORE  NA- 
TIONAL PRESS  CLUB 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hinder- 
son)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
noon  today,  my  good  friend  Morrk 
Udall,  a  senior  member  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  CivU  Service  Committee  ad- 
dressed the  National  Press  Club  here  in 
Washington  on  the  subject  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent 
that  his  address  be  printed  here  in  its 
entirety  in  that  it  contains  information 
of  considerable  Import  to  this  body. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
statement  made  and  opinions  expressed 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentlemen  from 
Arizona.  Like  him,  I  labored  in  the  \ine- 
yard  in  support  of  postal  reorganiza- 
tion. Like  him,  I  supported  this  measure 
during  a  Republican  administration, 
taking  in  good  faith  a.ssurances  given  to 
us  that  it  was  the  aim  and  goal  of  that 
administration  to  remove  politics  com- 
pletely from  the  Postal  Service. 

Some  people  now  suggest  that  maybe 
we  should  put  the  politics  back  In.  Mr. 
Udall  does  not  buy  that  proposition  and 
neither  do  I;  but  I  agree  with  him  that 
wltliout  substantial  alteration  of  the 
present  administrative  framework, 
changes  can  and  should  be  made  to  im- 
prove the  Postal  Service. 

To  the  extent  that  legislative  action 
may  be  required  to  accomplkh  these 
changes.  I  will  work  with  Mr.  Udall  and 
other  like-minded  colleagues  on  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  to  bring  such  legislation 
promptly  to  the  House  floor. 

AODBKSS  DT  REPRrSENTATn-E  MOUUS  K.  UOALL. 

National  Press  Club,  Washington,  DC, 

Jdlt  29.   1974 

Somewhere,  1  ran  across  the  anguished 
prayer  of  an  anonymous  politician:  "Oh, 
Lord,  give  us  the  wisdtuu  to  speak  gentle  and 
tender  words,  for  tomorrow  we  may  have 
to  eat  them." 

The  subject  I  wui  address  today  Is  one  I 
approach  In  sadness,  humility  and  »  touch 
of  anger. 

Sadness  because  of  a  hroiteD  dream. 


Anger,  tsecause  a  few  men  have  lacked  the 
vision  and  dedication  that  might  have 
brought  tBe  dream  closer  to  reality. 

And  humility — because  1  must  admit  I  was 
too  optimistic. 

In  just  two  weeks,  we  wUl  mark  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970. 

August  12,  1970,  was  a  day  of  optimism 
for  me.  The  President's  signature  on  the  Act 
marked  ttie  climax  of  more  tlian  two  veara 
of  Intensive  work.  In  which  1  was  an  en- 
thusiastic participant.  Many  persons.  Inside 
and  outskle  of  Congress  and  the  Poet  Office 
Department,  private  citizens  and  spokesmen 
for  two  Adjnlnlstratloni,  had  contributed  to 
what  was  a  truly  bipartisan  reform  effort. 
Though  we  had  approached  the  problem  from 
many  different  angles,  we  had  ooDverged  on 
a  common  point  that  emerged  as  the  Reorga- 
nization Act. 

Our  dream  was  somewhat  like  that  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  In  proposing  the  Ten- 
nessee VoUey  Authority:  In  1933  be  sold 
Congress  should  create  "a  corporation  clothed 
with  the  power  of  government  but  poesessed 
of  the  Heiiblllty  and  initiative  of  a  private 
enterprise." 

We  did  not  exactly  achieve  such  a  plan. 
But  we  thought  we  had  come  dose.  W«  felt 
we  had  devised  a  mechanism  that  had  great 
potential. 

The  best  minds  In  the  Beld  had  faith  In 
what  we  had  done.  Postmaster  General  Win- 
ston M.  Blount,  and  most  of  bis  living  pred- 
ecessors, were  present  for  the  bill-signing. 
Hopes  were  high. 

NotKxly  predicted  either  overnight  miracles 
or  long-term  perfection.  But  we  did  expect 
measurable  Improvement  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

During  debate  in  the  House  on  August  8. 
1970,  I  told  my  colleagues.  "There  are  cynics 
and  skeptics  who  believe  this  new  poetal 
organization  will  fall.  No  one  can  say  It  will 
not.  But  I  have  lUgh  hopes." 

I  said  the  main  thing  was  that  the  eld 
system  was  not  working  and  we  had  no 
choice  but  to  try  something  else.  Then  I  pre- 
dicted. "During  the  coming  years.  I  am  sure 
modifications  will  l>e  necessary,  omissions 
will  be  discovered  and  corrected."  But  Con- 
gress could  take  care  of  that  when  the  time 
came.  1  said. 

Well,  the  time  has  come.  It  was  tbre* 
years  ago  this  month  that  the  United  Stares 
Poetal  Service  came  into  being.  Three  years 
of  the  new  management  team  Is  a  long 
enough  trial  period.  And  my  disappointment 
cannot  be  contained. 

During  the  past  three  years.  I  have  often 
kept  silent  when  I  felt  Uke  speaking  out. 
I  have  given  my  support  when  my  doubts 
were  rising.  I  have  felt  the  sting  from  col- 
leagues  who  followed  my  advice  In  those 
days  of  1970.  and  who  now  feel  misled  and 
cheated  by  a  postal  service  which  seems  to 
get  ever  worse.  I  have  counseled  patten, e 
when  my  own  patience-  was  nearly  exhausted. 
I  wanted— and  still  want — to  believe  In 
the  system  we  had  created  After  all.  It  was 
the  product  of  one  of  the  most  lntensl\-v 
examinaUons  of  a  government  service  ever 
conducted.  Involving  the  work  of  a  highly 
talented  Presidential  Commission,  aided  by 
numerous  private  cousulunts.  endorsed  by 
nearly  every  living  Postmaster  Oeneral.  and 
by  two  Administrations  of  opposite  parties. 
I  was  impressed  by  these  people — people  like 
Lawrence  O'Brien,  who  gave  the  problems  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  his  greatest  ef- 
fort and  dedication.  l>oth  as  Postmaster 
Oeneral  and  later  as  co-chairman,  with 
Thruston  Morton,  of  a  citizens'  committee 
dedicated  to  reform. 

I  believed  that  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  had  done  an  out- 
standing Job.  and  that  the  anal  product, 
hammered  out  on  the  doors  of  the  Bouse 
and  Senate,  represented  the  best  comblna- 
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tion  of  the  Ideal  and  the  possible  that  the 
legislative  process  could  produce. 

So.  [  have  waited  and  watched.  And  now 
the  time  has  come  to  speak  out. 

Pour  Tears  have  gone  by  and  I  no  longer 
have  much  hope.  The  time  has  come  to  say 
that  the  system  we  created  isn't  working, 
and  It  U  DOW  painfully  clear  to  me  that 
there  are  no  solid  Unpro^-ements  in  prospect. 
Tht.5  bright  new  machinery,  under  this  pres- 
ent management,  simply  isn't  flying. 

It  Is  as  if  we  had  built  an  engine  with 
eight  cylinders,  four  ran  beautifully  but  the 
other  four  blew  out,  and  the  operator  bad 
never  looked  at  the  manual. 

We  designed  politics  out  of  the  system, 
and  insofar  as  we  ellnUnated  the  political 
appointment  of  postmasters  and.  promotion 
of  upper  level  supervisors,  we  largely  suc- 
ceeded. But  when  It  came  time  to  Issue  the 
first  quarter-million  dollars  in  bonds,  I  was 
horrified  and  felt  almost  betrayed  to  discover 
that  the  old  Wall  Street  firm  of  Peter  Flana- 
gan. Wiute  House  business  liaison  and  oper- 
ator-at-large.  got  part  of  the  business.  And 
then  when  they  picked  the  lawyers  to  han- 
dle the  lucrative  legal  work  related  to  the 
deal,  they  blatantly  picked  none  other  than 
the  old  Nuon-MitchcU  law  firm.  And  when 
I  complained,  they  behaved  as  though  they 
couldn't  un'ierstand  what  I  was  talking 
about* 

This  was  one  of  the  early  Jabs  of  disillu- 
klonment  I  felt,  but  there  were  to  be  more.  It 
was  the  first  clear  sign  of  politics  and  crony- 
ism, of  a  far  more  vicious  and  destructive 
sort  than  the  lower-level  kind  we  tried  to 
eliminate,  creeping  in  the  back  door. 

We  gave  postal  workers  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  we  have  avoided  much  of  the  wide- 
spread employee  discontent  that  plagued  the 
latter  days  of  the  old  system.  But  we  have 
yet  to  see  the  emergence  of  the  truly  well- 
motivated  work  force  that  Is  essential  if  we 
are  ever  to  achieve  the  kinds  of  productivity 
increafiCfi  that  we  need  .so  badly. 

We  have  seen  ?ome  progress  in  condruc- 
tlon  of  new  ponai  plauu  and  In  the  intro- 
duction of  some  modern  equipment.  But 
there  has  been  a  stubborn  inability  to  ap- 
proach any  me&j.lngful  level  of  automated 
efficiency. 

I  should  add  that  the  mertt.t  of  some  of 
these  construction  projects  are  somewhat 
dubious.  For  example,  one  feature  of  the 
bulk-mail  program  l-i  that  the  building  com- 
pany headed  by  former  PoKtma-^ter-Gcneral 
WilKoij  Blount  Is  c^harlng  In  them  to  the  tune 
of  90  million  dollar?;,  about  IQ- :  of  the  total 
coneiruction  program. 

We  took  rate-setting  procedures  out  of 
the  hand&  of  Conirress.  But  the  public  still 
considers  postal  rates  to  be  too  high  for 
the  quality  of  service  received. 

It  seems  that  for  every  success  there  has 
been  at  least  one  failure — and  soma  of  the 
failure*  have  lacked  a  redeeming  success. 

So.  what  are  the  choices?  What  do  we  do? 
I  can  see  a  Jiumoer  of  alternatKes.  but  I  have 
to  say  none  of  them  is  very  good.  We  can  t 
t'dm  back  the  clock  My  optimum  of  1B70 
won't  rise  agai.'i. 

For  one  thing.  I  r.ow  have  deep  doubts 
that  any  public  service  monopolv  can  func- 
tion efficiently  In  a  society  and  an  economy 
as  complex  i«nd  dynamic  as  ours  The  forces 
of  powerful  labor  unions  and  the  pressures 
of  rapid  cha.nges  in  societjs  reeds  and  de- 
mands may  be  loo  great. 

The  Postal  Service  and  all  \xs  troubles 
aren't,  after  ail.  unique.  Those  who've  tried 
to  get  a  plumber  or  have  hid  a  TV  or  wash- 
er repaired  know  that  even  in  straight  pri- 
vate enterprise  fields  service  Ls  lousy.  And 
a  casual  look  at  the  other  more-or-less  mo- 
nopolistic public  or  quasi-public  service  in- 
dustries that  serve  ua^r  which  we  wish 
would  serve  us — tell  the  same  doleful  tale. 

The  nation's  railroad  system;  public  edu- 
cation;  law  enforcement;   Eanitation;    urban 


bus  and  taxi  systems;  some  of  the  privately 
owned  utility  monopolies:  even  fire  depart- 
ments and  the  mundane  agencies  of  urban 
government — each  haa  shown  a  tendency  in 
recent  years  to  become  balky,  inefficient, 
heavy  bureaucratic,  unresponsive,  even  re- 
bellious. Why?  Z  doubt  that  anyone  has  all 
the  answers — If  they  have,  why  have  they 
not  come  forward  with  the  solutions? 

But  I  see  some  common  denominators  here 
that  may  help  explain  some  of  the  basic 
causes  of  trouble.  One  is  that  these  are  all 
monopolies.  And.  true  to  all  our  capitalistic 
phobias  about  monopolies,  they  tend  to  do 
as  they  please  when  they  discover  they  have 
no  real  competition — and  thlis  is  com- 
pounded, the  bigger  and  more  vital  they 
get- 

A  second  common-denominator  I  see  Is 
that  these  public  service  monopolies  tend 
to  be  highly  labor-intensive.  When  we  say 
the  public  service  agencies  and  utilities  are 
monopolies,  what  we  are  saying  In  large  part 
Is  that  the  workers  In  those  fields  have  a 
monopoly.  They  know,  on  one  hand,  that 
they  can  put  tremendous  pressure  on  public 
executives  and  legislators  when  they  want 
to,  usually  when  they  want  their  way  in  a 
dispute  over  a  labor  contract.  At  the  same 
time,  given  the  lack  of  competition,  they 
have  no  really  effective  source  of  otitslde 
pre^ure  to  make  them  perform  in  the  most 
responsive  manner  for  the  public.  The  only 
way  they  can  be  brought  to  act  re.sponslvely 
and  responsibly  Is  by  making  them  feel  mo- 
tivated to  do  so.  And  the  necessary  motiva- 
tions and  Inventives  have  too  seldom  been 
provided. 

So,  one  possibility  Is  to  chuck  the  whole 
thing  overboard  and  go  'oack  tdo  the  old 
system.  There  are  those  among  my  col- 
leagues who  would  like  to  go  this  route. 
Some  of  them.  In  nostalgia,  think  those 
were  really  the  good,  old  days  when  a  presi- 
dential patronage  system  and  its  correspond- 
ing party  In  Congress  substantially  controlled 
and  managed  such  a  major  enterprise. 

But  we  have  been  down  that  road  already. 
And  the  results  were  disastrous.  No  evidence 
can  persuade  me  that  a  635  headed  Con- 
gress can  exert  effective  control  and  make 
ihe  system  work  now.  when  congressional 
coa:rol  failed  so  miserably  before. 

Back  in  the  "good,  old  days."  we  had 
severe  and  repeated  labor  discontent,  we 
had  politics  intruding  in  aO  .^orts  of  places 
where  It  didn't  belong.  We  bftd^atitiual  rate 
battles  and  bottom  •of- tbe-bar  re  1  financing 
of  postal  construction  and  improvement 
projects. 

One  of  the  men  who  bad  the  burden  of 
trying  to  run  the  system.  Larry  O'Brien, 
said  during  those  days  that  the  Post  Office 
wa.s  "In  a  race  with  catastrophe."  He  was 
right,  and  despite  reorganization,  the  system 
still  Is  not  winning  the  race. 

Think  of  the  problems  we  would  have 
today    if    we    had    not    changed. 

We  would  have  continued  to  have  all  the 
problems  1  Just  mentioned,  and  on  top  of 
that,  the  present  Administration  lor  a  Hum- 
phrey Administration,  had  1968  gone  dif- 
ferently) would  have  had  time  to  load  the 
system   with    13.000   patronage   postmasters! 

There  is  a  commonly  made  a.<i.<iumptiou  that 
Is  never  challengex*  and  should  be.  That  is, 
that  if  we  had  kept  the  bankrupt  old  system, 
it  would  somehow  be  giving  us  good  or  at 
least  better  service  than  we're  now  .seeing. 
The  critics  of  the  new  system  simply  for- 
yet  how  bad  things  were  deteriorating  when 
we  tried  to  change  them.  We  knew  the  old 
system  was  wrong,  and  it  would  have  been 
wrong  to  keep  It.  The  critics  seem  to  imply 
that  two  wrongs  would  have  made  a  rlght. 

I  think  we  can  agree  that  things  would 
not  have  been  better  If  we  had  left  things  as 
they  were— my  guess  is  they  might  well  have 
gotten  worse.  The  problem  la  that  they  have 
not  gotten  enough  better — quickly  enough. 


So.  If  the  old  way  Is  not  the  solution, 
what  about  the  other  extreme?  We  have  gone 
part-way  to  independence,  crcutlng  a  spe- 
cial agency  of  the  Federal  Ooverument,  not 
cut  loose  from  government  apron -strings, 
but  on  a  longer  tether.  Why  not  follow  the 
advice  of  the  free-enterprisers  and  com- 
pletely sever  most  of  those  strings? 

Take  the  suggestion  of  Congressman  Crane, 
for  Inntance,  and  Invite  competition  and  free 
enterprise.  After  all.  some  private  carriers 
are  do:n^>  quite  well,  despite  (or  perhaps  be- 
cause of)  the  presence  of  the  near-monopoly 
of  government  in  this  field. 

In  some  areas  of  mall  service,  private 
enterprise  probably  could  do  a  better  Job. 
Btit  at  what  price?  The  rural  areas  where 
customers  are  tar-flung  would  suffer  Im- 
mense cost  tncreaiies.  Many  publications  and 
non-profit  organizations,  which  the  present 
system  subsidizes,  would  also  suffer  dearly. 
I  see  these  as  serious  arguments  against  put- 
ting postal  services  entirely  In  the  hands  of 
private  enterprise. 

Yet.  if  what  we  had  In  the  past  didn't 
work,  and  what  we  have  now  Isn't  doing  any 
better,  we  should  not  rule  out  any  other 
alternative  without  at  least  giving  It  a  full 
and  fair  hearing.  We  have  come  to  a  point 
where  we  must  keep  an  open  mind,  re- 
evaluate all  the  old  assumptions,  and  make 
room  for  some  new  approaches.  I  won't  ac- 
cept private  enterprise  right  now  as  a  solu- 
tion; but  I  won't  entirely  rule  It  out  as  an 
eventual  option,  either. 

There  Is  also  a  third  choice;  It  isn't  very 
promising  either.  It  Is  to  take  this  new,  mal- 
functioning machine  that  we  built  four  years 
ago  and  remodel  it— redesign  some  of  It,  give 
It  some  new  working  parts. 

And.  one  more  very  Important  change- 
give  It  a  new  pilot  and  flight  crew,  a  new 
management  team  that  understands,  better 
than  the  present  one,  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish  and  how  to  operate  It. 

A  cen,ral  reason  for  the  failure  of  the 
new  postal  system  to  rise  to  our  expectations 
has  been.  1  am  convinced,  the  failure  of  those 
who  were  placed  in  charge  of  it  to  fully  un- 
derstand how  It  was  to  function  and  what 
would  make  it  go.  Its  managers  never  really 
grasped  the  concept  we  had. 

Neither  the  present  Postmaster  General 
nor  his  predecessor,  with  both  of  whom  I  had 
good  personal  relations,  demonstrated  the 
range  and  depth  of  vision  that  I  believe  was 
called  for,  to  translate  the  blueprints  we 
drew  in  Congress  Into  a  fully  and  efficiently 
operating  system. 

The  managers  wlio  were  put  In  charge  of  It 
were  mostly  good  capable  men  with  com- 
mendable records  as  managers  of  private  in- 
dustry. Thev  were  honest,  decent  men;  but. 
they  never  fully  understood  what  we  were 
trying  to  do.  TlK-y  never  were  able  to  shift 
gears,  and  make  the  change,  from  running  a 
bu.'itness  to  running  a  public  service. 

They  and  the  board  of  directors  that  were 
brought  In  with  them  suffered  from  terribly 
narrow  conceptions  of  the  postal  system. 
They  were  unable  to  grasp  the  central  fi^ft 
that  they  were  running  a  highly  labor-inten- 
sive Indu.stry.  Labor  accounts  for  tiomethliig 
like  8S  per  cent  of  iY\ttjtio\\tiX  cost  of  the 
Poiital  Service.  This  they  have  failed  to  un- 
derstand. Under  these  circumstances,  the 
central,  most  vital  single  Job  of  management 
Is  to  dcvi.Hc  mtthods  of  bol.sterlng  employee 
morale.  Incentive  and  productlvlly. 

Yet,  who  ha.s  been  in  charge,  attempting 
to  lead  this  army  of  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  million  people?  The  present  Board  of 
Governors  Includes  a  rancher,  the  head  of  a 
reflnuig  company,  a  former  university  presi- 
dent, a  dentiKt  and  real  estate  developer,  the 
head  of  a  cosmetics  company,  a  retired  tele- 
phone company  director,  a  banker  and  finan- 
cier, and  an  oil  company  executive,  plus  the 
PoBtmaster  Oenernl.  the  retired  head  of  a 
container  manufacturing  firm.  The  expert- 
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ence  value  of  these  backgrotmds  appears  to 
be  of  little  relevance  to  trying  to  run  the 
Postal  Service. 

These  are  men  who  have  experience  of 
essentially  two  kinds;  they  either  come  from 
highly  mechanized  Industries,  or  from  the 
financial  world.  They  know  how  to  manage 
n<achlnes  and  money,  but  not  enough  about 
managing  men. 

Their  backgrounds  seem  to  have  hindered 
more  than  helped. 

Most  of  these  people  are  beyond  their  most 
active  and  productive  years.  They  bad  given 
their  best  efforts  to  their  private  pursuits 
before  coming  to  the  Postal  Service. 

They  come  from  the  same  narrow  world 
of  the  big  corporation.  At  the  top  of  an  orga- 
nization that  counts  heavily  on  blacks  and 
females  as  employees,  there  Is  not  one  female 
and  the  one  black  member  Is  hardly  repre- 
sentative of  the  rank-and-file  blacks  who 
handle  the  mall  every  day  and  who  make  up 
40  per  cent  of  the  postal  work  force. 

Such  a  lack  of  breadth  and  depth  at  the 
top  Is  a  severe  handicap.  But  narroft-ness 
and  shallowness  are  not  the  greatest  handi- 
caps that  have  hobbled  the  Postal  Sendee's 
leadership.  The  last  couple  of  appointments 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  have  carried  the 
unmistakable  taint  of  political  influence.  It 
is  well  known  that  powerful  Members  of 
Congress  have  In  effect  nominated,  and  the 
White  House,  through  Its  ability  to  pull  the 
strings  and  control  appointments,  has  con- 
firmed selections  of  members  of  the  board. 
So.  what  are  the  rewards  of  this  kind  of 
manipulation  and  political  cronyism?  For 
one  thing,  we  get  a  leadership  that  touily 
lacks  the  ability  to  try  new  methods  and 
explore  new  approaches  to  the  difficult  tasks 
that  confront  the  Postal  Service.  The  leaders 
of  this  sluggish  army  fail  even  to  consider 
methods  that  others  have  tried  and  have 
found  to  work. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  business  man- 
agement techniques  lately  being  emploved 
in  other  Industries  and  in  other  countries.  To 
cite  Just  one  example  that  has  captured  at- 
tention not  only  in  business  circles  but  in 
the  popular  media,  the  Japanese  have  de- 
veloped management  techniques  that  might 
potentially  be  highly  effective  in  the  Postal 
Service,  but  which  to  the  average  American 
corporate  executive  turns  everything  upside- 
dawn.  It  goes  against  the  very  grain  and 
current  of  American  management  practice 
to  give  the  initiative  to  people  at  the  bottom 
or  the  management  ladder,  yet  that  is  exact- 
ly what  Japanese  managers  do.  and  at  least 
one  recent  study  has  shoivn  their  methods 
significantly  superior  to  ours. 

Newsweek  magazine  recently  published  a 
report  on  the  differences  between  the  two 
systems  and  the  successes  the  Japanese  have 
had.  even  when  using  their  methods  m  the 
United  States,  with  American  workers.  To 
quote  one  manngement  specialist  named  in 
the  article,  "The  Japanese  simply  outman- 
nge  us  when  it  comes  to  people.  We've  done 
very  well  coping  with  the  Inanimate  ele- 
ments of  management.  But  a  shocking  num- 
ber of  American  managers  are  really  inept  in 
dealing  with  people." 

I  don't  know  that  the  methods  of  the 
Japanese,  or  of  other  countries  or  Industries 
that  could  be  examined,  would  bring  big.  Im- 
mediate Improvements  in  the  performance  of 
cur  postal  system.  But.  tt  reveals  a  basic 
narrow-mindedness  that  the  managers  of  the 
Fv-stem  have  failed  even  to  give  the  thought 
pome  serious  conslderaiioii,  and  perhaps  a 
field  trial  or  two. 

Another  glaring  deficiency,  which  indicates 
to  me  how  the  present  management  has 
Tailed  to  recognize  the  dominance  of  the 
human  side  of  the  Postal  Service,  la  the  lack 
of  emphasis  on  having  a  good  staff,  or  a  di- 
rector or  two,  who  fully  understand  public 
service  labor  unions  and  how  they  work. 

No  matter  how  many  billions  of  dollars  are 
spent  on  machines  and  buildings,  they  won't 


do  the  Job  without  also  dealing  with  the 
human  side  that  is  85  per  cent  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

Besides  being  too  homogeneous,  too  lack- 
ing in  the  kinds  of  background,  experience 
and  perspective  that  were  called  for,  the 
l>oard  of  directors  has  fallen  down  In  fulfill- 
ing what  should  be  one  of  its  main  func- 
tions; to  stand  up  to  the  management  of  the 
system,  to  challenge  Its  Judgments,  to  stim- 
ulate new  thinking,  and  to  continually 
press  for  creative  and  appropriate  solutions. 
One  reason  for  this  Is  that  the  board  of 
governors  has  been.  In  effect,  hand-picked  by 
the  White  House  and  management — with  the 
unfortunate  help  of  some  congressional 
strlngpullers.  As  a  result,  It  has  served  as  a 
rubberstamp.  a  tool  of  the  management  It 
Instead  should  be  prodding  and  cballenging- 
I  doubt  that  any  of  these  men  have  ever 
been  out  in  the  work  room  when  the  mall 
rush  Is  on.  or  has  known  a  postal  worker  as 
a  friend. 

The  board  of  governors  shotild  be  part 
gadfly,  part  guiding  light.  Part  coach  and 
part  umpire.  It  should  include  men  who 
understand  managing  a  system  such  as  this; 
but  It  also  should  include  spokesmen  for  the 
Interests  the  system  Is  there  to  serve  and 
with  whom  It  must  deal — mall  users,  citizens, 
postal   workers. 

But  the  Board  of  Governors  can  not  carry 
the  load  alone.  They  must  have  top  man- 
agers who  also  imderstand  what  we  are  seek- 
ing and  know  how  to  achieve  it.  There  have 
been  some  excellent  appointments  among 
the  top  managers  to  date — but  these  have 
been  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Too 
many  of  the  senior  managers,  both  past  and 
present,  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  mis- 
sion of  the  public  service,  which  Is  precisely: 
to  ser^-e  the  public  with  efficient,  reliable 
mall  service,  The  Postmaster  General  and  his 
main  aides  must  understand  that  this  Isn't 
American  Can  Company,  but  a  public  service 
arm  of  government.  An  agency  that  is  not 
here  to  turn  a  profit,  but  which  hopefully 
can  break  even,  and  which  has  as  Us  chief 
task  to  deliver  the  best  possible  service. 

There  have  lieen  lesser  problems  which  also 
have  contributed  to  the  overall  difficulties. 
One  has  been  an  extremely  high  turnover 
rate  among  management  personnel.  We  all 
have  experienced  the  effect  when  there  Is  a 
new  letter  carrier  on  our  route — it  slows 
down  the  mall  for  a  few  days.  When  there  Is 
constant  change  in  personnel  at  the  top.  it 
has  a  similar  effect,  but  with  far  wider  rami- 
fications. 

Finally,  we  have  seen  some  cases  of  ex- 
tremely bad  Judgment  on  the  part  of  top- 
level  management.  If  the  reports  that  have 
l>ecome  public  in  recent  weeks  about  crony- 
ism and  favoritism  in  the  sales  of  bondd,  the 
buying  of  equipment,  the  letting  of  con- 
tracts, are  true,  then  it  Is  a  double  tragedv. 
It  Is  a  tragedy  because  it  Js  yet  another 
rip  In  the  lately  tattered  moral  fabric  of  our 
government,  And  It  is  a  tragedy  because  men 
who  were  entrusted  with  a  Job  that  is  vita: 
to  the  commerce  and  communications  of 
their  country  placed  self-interest  above  that 
trust  and  thereby  held  it  in  contempt.  Had 
they  been  dedicated  to  getting  the  Job  done 
the  l»est  possible  way.  they  would  have  acted 
otherwise. 

But  hand-wringing  and  mourning  the 
failures  of  the  Postal  Service  will  not  cor- 
rect lu  problem<c.  We  need  strong  practical 
measxtres. 

Many  men  have  worked  hard  and  with 
great  dedication  to  try  to  reform  this  postal 
system,  to  create  the  new  ngency  and  start 
it  down  the  road  Men  like  Chairman  Dulskl 
and  Congressmen  Jim  Hanley  and  Charles 
Wilson  of  the  Post  Office  Committee,  and 
Tom  Steed  and  Howard  Roblson  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  the  Post  Office, 
who  supported  passage  of  the  bill,  wished  it 
weU  and  worked  hard  to  give  It  the  financial 
tools  to  work  with  in  iis  infancy. 
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In  the  Postal  Service  Itself,  we  have  had 
the  full  support  and  dedication  of  some  fine 
and  able  men  as  well.  General  Counsel  Lou 
Cox,  Senior  Assistant  Postmasters  General 
Ralph  Nicholson  and  Edward  Dorsey.  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General  Norman  Halliday— 
these  men  and  others  have  struggled  against 
great  handicaps  to  try  to  make  the  new 
Postal  Service  fulfill  the  hopes  and  Inten- 
tions of  Its  authors  and  supporters. 

These  men  deserve  every  effort  we  can  put 
forth.  In  recognition  of  what  they  have 
given,  to  try  to  correct  the  Saws  that  have 
twcome  evident  over  the  past  four  years,  to 
try  to  make  right  what  they  lielieved  in 

I  for  one  feel  a  strong  obligation  to  make 
what  suggestions  I  have,  if  only  because  of 
my  share  of  the  responsibility  for  shaping 
the  Reorganization  Act. 

Here  are  seme  steps  I  believe  might  im- 
prove upon  the  present  structure  and  func- 
tioning of  the  Postal  Service : 

First.  I  have  never  been  satisfied  with  the 
composition  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  We 
should  keep  It  at  its  present  size — nine  mem- 
bers plus  the  Postmaster  General  and  his 
Deputy.  But  I  believe  we  should  diversify 
the  backgrounds  of  those  members.  We 
should  consider  Including  representatives  of 
Iat>or.  mail  users,  perhaps  Congress.  While  1 
have  pointed  out  the  Postal  Service's  heavy 
dependence  upon  human  labor.  It  is  impor- 
tant further  to  recognize  that  a  large  portion 
of  that  work  force  has  been  traditionally 
black .  We  should  consider  th is,  too.  in 
choosing  members  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. 

In  connection  with  this  reform,  I  believe 
the  independence  of  the  board  Is  essential  to 
a  healthy  spirit  of  creativity  and  open- 
mlndedness.  Giving  the  board  Its  own  small 
independent  staff  would  be  a  step  toward 
this  objective. 

Second,  we  must  clarify  and  tighten  up 
the  rules  for  recruiting,  hiring  and  com- 
pensating high-level  management  pVsonnei 
Though  local  postmasters  are  now  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  the  work  force,  too  few 
career  postal  workers  have  been  placed  In 
top  management  positions  at  the  headquar- 
ters level 

Congress  should  specify  the  number  of 
employees  that  are  permitted  In  the  »36,000- 
and-up  salary  ranges  and  require  more  strict 
Justification  for  placement  of  personnel  at 
those  levels,  and  for  outside  recruitment 

Third,  there  should  be  Congressional  ac- 
tion mandating  that  the  Postal  Service  icl- 
low  the  contract-letting  procedures  required 
of  other  federal  agencies  under  present  law 
When  we  wrote  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act,  we  deiit>erately  exempted  the  Pi.tei»1 
Sen  ice  from  these  requirements.  For  The 
most  pan.  1  am  told  they  are  followed  any- 
way, and  I  assume  they  are. 

But  the  past  foiu*  years  or  so  have  brought 
to  American  government  some  of  the  most 
discouraging  examples  of  cronyism  in  a  long, 
long  time  We  have  learned  of  case  after  case 
In  which  public  officials  apparently  just 
didn't  understand  that  a  public  servant 
doesn't  gi\e  government  business  to  a  fa- 
vorite fnend.  just  because  he  is  a  friend 
Sadly,  the  Postal  Service  has  not  escaped 
these  subversions  of  the  public  trust. 

I  have  already  mentioned  how  Peter 
Flanagan  and  the  old  Nixon -Mitchell  law 
firm  got  a  pie.-e  of  the  action  when  that  first 
quarter  million  dollar  bond  issue  was  sold. 
The  buddy  system  was  at  work  with  a 
vengence.  James  Hargrove,  at  the  time  a 
senior  postal  official,  admitted  that  he  and 
Flanagan  were  pals 

Bui  I  wouldn  t  want  to  leave  out  the  fact 
that  William  Simon,  who  has  risen  from 
Nixon  fund-raiser  to  manuger  of  the  public 
purse  as  Treasury  Secretary,  was  previously 
connected  with  another  firm  that  was  favored 
with  a  chunk  of  the  business. 

There  have  t>een  lesser  examples;  Instance* 
of  coniracu  being  let  to  firms  that  either 
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prevti  ujil>  or  subtseqqeucly  cmp'.c\fd  Pos:«l 

Ill  receaC  weelu  no  bare  sfen  a  stream  of 
news  arilclea  alleglDg  a  var:(>t7  of  question- 
able acts  b/  lUt^h  officials.  Tbese  charges  and 
re^  clfktlort*  only  5erve  to  send  employee 
inc-ralP'  plumettLng  lower  wltlJe  heightening 
4  he  public's  senae  that  it  Idu't  service  that 
f<iu)-"_3  after  all.  bat  promoll^<n  oT  persoi.M 

'.Vhen  Congress  e.xemplcd  ihe  Pu.^tal  Servlc? 
;rjm  the  usual  coatractlng  and  procurement 
re-itruiuts.  It  was  done  In  the  hope  thAC  thi< 
uviiii  pro\lde  a  flczlbllicy  t^at  would 
promoie  faster  improvement  in  ser^-Ice.  We 
b*ave  freedom,  but  we  did  not  inlecd  free 
wheeling  and  dealing.  It  in  tlutc  to  piOl  lu 
tne  relna, 

Ev«a  IT  we  could  be  assured  that  only  tl:e 
highest  principles  would  govern  fuLure  busl- 
nea*  transaction*  by  the  Postal  Senice,  we 
miiiit  show  the  public  and  the  postal  work 
forc«  that  Congress  a'on't  stand  for  &ny  more 
favoritism.  Giving  your  pals  the  contracts 
may  )x  the  way  private  businesses  operate — 
It  may  even  be  alright  in  the  prlvaie  sec'or. 
But  public  agencies  can  no*,  be  allowed  to 
run  that  iray. 

It  13  disturbing  that  we  turi;ed  to  business 
to  provide  the  nmnagcnient  and  leadership, 
and  business  has  let  us  down.  The  reason 
may  be  that  the  Postal  Service  Is  a  hybrid. 
only  part  business  and  the  rest  government 
bureaucracy,  existing  chleQy  as  a  public 
service  Institution.  This  Is  a  far  more  dlfflcult 
kind  of  Institution  to  manage  than  a  private 
corpcraclDi).  Being  confined  by  require  merits 
such  as  competitive  bidding  doesn't  make  It 
any  easier. 

But  this  only  dcmoiu"!  rotes  nud  under- 
•cores  the  need  for  top-ai(.'ht  management 
that  pos6e«*.es  a  rare  corablnallon  of  know- 
how  ta  both  business  and  government,  that 
undersrands  politics,  and  ba^  the  knack— f^o 
crKlcal  In  a  labor-lntenalvc  or^anizatl.-jn*^  ff 
managing  and  motivating  people. 

Fourth,  Congre.*;3  should  adopt  the  mte- 
setTlr.g  safeguards  contained  in  ihe  Hon?* 
version  of  the  Reorganization  Act,  but 
modified  In  conference  with  the  Senate.  The 
Coni^ress.  under  this  provlsla:i.  would  retain 
veto-power  over  rate  increaie-;-.  This  la  one 
of  the  most  emotional  aspects  of  postal  opera- 
tions, and  one  in  which  I  feel  the  public 
wonts  Its  elected  reprc~eiaAtlve<i  to  have  a 
final  say. 

nrth,  I  believe  the  lime  has  come  for  the 
American  people  to  decide  whether  they  wmit 
total  freedom  of  variety  in  the  form  of  the 
ma!]  they  send  or  whether  They  are  -Allling 
to  SAcrlflce  some  of  this  freedom — which 
aecms  to  verge  at  times  on  anarchy — in  ex- 
ciiange  for  greater  etOclcncy. 

We  should  carefully  explore  the  fear/.hilP- 
cf  creating  a  new  type  of  First  Class  Mail, 
which  would  be  sent  In  standardized  en- 
velopes, poulbly  containing  pre-printed  Zip 
Code  spaces  that  a  machine  could  find  and 
read.  This  would  be  strictly  a  prtvnte-letter 
class  of  mall. 

Tht'i  Is  not  a  new  Idea.  Great  Britain  tisc^ 
a  standardized  mall  system  somewhat  of  this 
Rort.  It  15  optional,  but  it  goes  at  a  reduced 
rate.  We  already  follow  a  plan  somewhat  like 
this  Id  the  International  Postal  Union's  let- 
ter system,  with  the  dimensions  of  letters 
required  to  (all  wlthtn  a  standardized  range. 

What  lo^ic  Is  there  in  having  hundreds  of 
possible  sl<ies  and  .';hape<;  of  envelopes,  and 
then  wtinderlug  why  ae  can  not  have  auto- 
mation? Variety  may  keep  life  Intcresiiug. 
but  n  keeps  the  life  of  the  postal  worker 
confusing  and  frustrating.  Americans  should 
decide  whether  ijey  want  good  service  or 
every  size  and  shape  of  envclop«>  the  human 
mind  can  devise.  % 

Pleaae  note  ttiat  I  am  cot  even  stiggej-ting 
that  all  mall  should  be  standardized  I  am 
only  talking  about  what  Is  sometlmr<s  re- 
ferred to  as  "Auni  Minnie  Mall."  per^<nal 


letters.  Yet.  this  act-'ounts  for  fully  one-flfrh 
of  all  1st  class  mall — about  10  bUilon  letters 
a  year.  It  would  seem  tliat  finding  a  way  to 
automate  Us  handling  would  not  only  speed 
Its  delivery,  but  ease  the  burden  of  handllfg 
the  other  four-fifths. 

While  Investigating  this  proposal,  we 
should  also  consider  freezing  the  postal  rate 
for  this  kmd  of  mall  at  the  present  10  cent 
rate,  for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  to  avoid  fur- 
ther iuf:rca<.L'j  in  the  cost  of  writljig  lo  Aunt 
Minnie. 

Sixth,  I  believe  we  should  seek  the  suppci; 
'•r  the  postal  workers  in  trying  out,  on  a 
limited,  pilot-test  basis,  a  variety  of  luceii- 
i!ve  plans.  Theise  could  range  from  piece- 
work incentives  (extra  pay  or  bei'.efiLS  lor 
handling  or  delivering  more  than  some  rea- 
sonable average  number  of  pieces)  to  ofT-tlie- 
Job  benefits  such  as  family  recreation  pro- 
grams, group  vacation  plan^  and  other  iduas 
that  would  serve  as  frlngt-benents  while 
butidlng  esprit  de  corps. 

The  Postal  Service  is  not  designed  to  make 
a  proht — Heaven  knows,  we  wish  It  would 
break  even — so  11  would  be  dlfflcult  to  at- 
tempt a  profit-sharing  Incentive  plan.  But 
perhaps  there  are  ways  we  could  tie  some 
employee  benefits  to  improvements  In  ef- 
ficiency and  reduction  of  costs.  This.  too. 
■ihould  be  at  least  explored. 

Seventh.  I  believe  both  the  Postal  Service 
and  the  public  deserve  to  know  where  Con- 
gress stands  on  the  question  of  postal  serv- 
ice standards.  Congress  should  adopt  a  clear- 
cut  statement  on  the  levels  of  service  It  ex- 
pecti.  both  in  speed  of  mall  dellvcr>'  in  the 
various  clas-ses  and  in  the  services  delivered 
at  the  Post  Office  window  and  to  customers 
along  the  route 

Tr«ie,  writing  th's  down  In  the  book  won't 
guarantee  ihot  these  service  levels  will  lie 
met.  But  thev  will  provide  a  guideline  and 
a  yardstick  that  sho\ild  help  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice in  its  artcmpts  to  raise  Its  levels  of  per- 
formance, ivnd  help  the  public  measure  Its 
siicce?*!. 

Eighth,  fltially.  the  general  public  Is  d'>iibly 
frustrated  In  attempting  to  cope  with  the 
problems  it  perceives  in  the  Postal  Service. 

Besides  being  frustrated  when  the  system 
doesn't  perform  as  well  as  the  public  thinks 
It  should,  citizens  are  frustrated  when  they 
attempt  to  express  their  frustration. 

They  complain  to  the  local  letter  carrier 
and  the  hometown  po«:tmaster,  who  say  they 
are  doing  the  best  they  can.  but  policy  is  set 
in  Washington.  So  the  citizen  writes  his 
Congressman,  and  is  told  that  Congress 
doesn't  run  the  Post  Office  anymore.  There 
was  good  reason  for  getting  Congressi  out  of 
the  everyday  operations  of  the  postal  system. 
But  the  Citizen  still  desenes  to  have  a  voice 
In  the  system. 

To  achieve  this.  I  would  suggest  creating 
local  citizen  mall-users'  councils,  to  meet 
regularly  and  discuss  the  operations  of  the 
system,  to  have  a  say  in  changes  in  policy 
and  procedtires  before  they  are  put  Into  ef- 
fect^ln  short,  put  to  a  productive  use  the 
public's  desire  to  have  a  say  in  the  system. 

We  already  do  thLs  to  Improve  business 
mall  service.  The  ordinary  citizen  deserves 
at  la^t  equal  treatment. 

Be<iides  bringing  the  public  Into  the  pic- 
ture In  an  orderly  and  constructive  fashion, 
these  councils  would  give  postal  ofFlclals  a 
chance  to  express  their  frustrations  and  ex- 
plain their  problems.  The  result  at  a  mhil- 
mum  would  be  greater  understanding  on 
twth  sides,  and  at  best  could  brln^'  some 
real  Improvements  in  service 

I  also  rai^e  a  sugi^estlon  that  I  approach 
with  regret  and  reluctance.  It  deals  aith 
Postmaster-Oeneral  Klasse.i.  the  man  where 
the  bucks  stop?;. 

I  know  Ted  Klassen  and  I  like  hhn.  Hli  life 
story  is  one  of  stnigKle  and  succeRS.  I  con- 
aider  htm  a  friend  who  would  welcome  forth- 
rlgli'-  atlvico   He  undertook  a  trying.  difDctilt. 


second  carerr  when  he  i.'ouId  have  the  luxury 
of  a  leisurely  retirement.  With  bluntness  and 
cotirage,  he  has  stood  up  to  political  pres- 
sures. IncUidlng  a  good  number  from  the 
White  House.  His  stewardshfp  at  the  Postal 
Service  is  not  without  successes.  I  firmly  l>e- 
Heve  him  when  he  explains  that  the  recent 
disclosures  about  a  consulting  fee  he  re- 
ceived In  the  Interim  between  his  two  tours 
of  dtity  In  hlsh  Postal  Sen-lee  posts  were  In 
good  faith — thotigh  I  do  fault  him  for  a  mis- 
take in  Judgment  and  for  not  seeing  how  the 
transaction  aould  appear  to  the  public. 

And  so.  not  In  rancor,  but  In  friendship 
and  with  reluctance,  I  call  on  him  to  pick  an 
appropriate  time  In  the  nest  six  months 
when  hi3  pending  projects  are  In  order — and 
then  to  step  aside.  Not  under  fire  .  .  .  but 
with  gratitude  for  giving  his  best,  and  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  things  he  has  worked  for. 
I  ask  him  to  go  at  a  time  of  his  choosing — 
not  in  failure  .  .  .  but  in  recognition  of  tlie 
limitations  of  what  he  can  hope  to  do. 

For  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice 19  to  surmotmt  the  unique  challenges,  it 
needs  a  new  leader  who  can  see  things  lu  a 
fresh  perspective.  If  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  is  to  succeed  It  will  take  new  con- 
cepts, attitudes,  vigor,  fref»h  thinking,  and 
enthusiasm  which  he  cannot  be  expected  to 
provide. 

The  resignation  of  the  present  Postmaster 
Oeneral  could  open  the  way  for  an  intensive 
search  for  an  executive  of  proven  talent  and 
experience  In  a  field  which  may  have  pro- 
vided the  kind  of  background  needed  in 
this  extremely  dllBcuIt  position.  We  could 
search  for  someone  with  tlie  pea!!  of  his— or 
her — career  silU  ahead.  Someone  who  could 
bring  fresh  Ideas  and  vlgorDUs  leadership  to 
the  task.  Someone  capable  of  dealing  with 
the  needs  of  a  highly  labor-intensive  In- 
dustry that  cries  out  for  Innovative  thinking, 
new  technology,  new  methods.  Surely,  some- 
where m  America,  there  Is  a  man  or  woman 
In  their  30's  or  40'a  who  can  bring  n  sense 
of  excitement.  Innovation,  newness,  change, 
enthu:>1asm  to  this  troubled  and  extremely 
vital  public  pervlce.  Someone  ready  to  give 
the  best  ten  years  of  his  or  her  life  to  tlie 
task,  and  to  show  us  that  we  are  wrong — 
to  demonstrate  that  ptibllc  service  monopo- 
lies can  find  new  ways  to  overcome  their  own 
handicaps  and  weaknesses,  and  can  give  iw 
efficiency  and  service. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  choice  of  the  per- 
son at  the  controls  is  among  the  most  Im- 
Ijortant  factors  In  determining  how  the 
machine  functions. 

So.  those  are  my  modct  r.ugjjestlons: 

A  newly  constituted  Board  of  Governors, 
vith  wider  diversity  and  viewpoint,  greater 
Independence  and  infltience: 

Tightened  rules  for  recruiting,  hiring  :u*d 
pa>ing  top  management  personnel,  with 
more  stress  on  drawing  on  cai-eer  employced 
of  the  Service: 

Tougher  control  over  tlie  contrartlnf?  and 
procurement  procedures; 

Cong^C5sIon.^l  veto-power  over  po.<itaI  rale.i; 

A  new.  optional,  standardised  class  of  mai! 
for  personal  letters,  with  atilomation  as  a 
major  goal; 

Experimcn'^f  with  cmpIojTe  Incentive 
plans; 

Cnnpre.vuoiially  mandated  standards  of 
ser\'lce; 

A  syjiiem  of  local  private  eltiyen  muU-tisers' 
councils;  and 

A  new.  vtgortjtifi.  intiovat  I  ve  Poni  masi  or 
General. 

I  am  .«,ure  others  also  have  Ideal,  and  I 
wotild  hope  thftt  Congrcfi.  in  the  coming 
months,  would  give  full,  open-minded  cou- 
Blderailon  to  oU  of  them.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  House  Committee  hearings  are  now  un- 
derway and  we  must  not  leave  any  possible 
solutions  outside  our  investigations.  We 
must  not  accept  any  of  the  old  assumptions 
without  Challenging  them.  We  have  replaced 
one  syBlein  that  didn't  work  with  a  new  sji- 
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tem.  and  found  It  doesn't  work  much  bet 
ter.  We  can't  afford  strike  three. 

As  long  as  men  write  laws,  laws  will  be 
Imperfect.  If  that  weren't  true,  we  would  have 
legislated  ourselves  out  of  business  long  ago. 

We  can  only  do  our  best,  and  then  try  t,o 
improve  on  it.  We  did  our  best  with  our  pos- 
tal reorganization  plan.  Now  It  Is  time  to  do 
better. 
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FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  FOR- 
EIGN MIUTARY  SALHS  ACT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Habrino- 
ioN>  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  coming  few  week.'!,  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  will  be  meeting  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  I  antici- 
pate offering  a  series  of  amendments  to 
this  legislation  designed  to  fuUUI  two 
purposes.  One  group  of  amendments  will 
deal  with  our  policy  toward  Latin  Ameri- 
ca—a policy  which  1  believe  to  be  In 
need  of  substantial  change.  The  other 
group  is  designed  to  Improve  Congres- 
sional control  over  expenditures  of  for- 
eign aid  and  military  assistance  moneys. 
On  May  7.  I  Introduced  legislation  to 
repeal  the  provisions  existing  in  our  for- 
eign aid  laws  prohibiting  trade  with 
Cuba.  Similar  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Whalen),  I  expect  to  offer  this  bill  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  when  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
considers  It,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  reasons  our  pol- 
icy toward  Cuba  should  be  changed. 

In  recent  years  the  United  States  has 
committed  itself  to  creating  an  "era  of 
negotiations"  and  has  engaged  In  broad 
efforts  to  attain  detente  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union — the  leading  Communist  super- 
powers, WhUe  the  United  SUtes  has 
courted  relations  with  the  Communist 
giants,  our  attitude  toward  Cuba  remains 
one  of  hostUe  neglect,  I  believe  we  should 
bring  our  poUcy  toward  Cuba  up  to  date 
and  In  line  with  the  general  policy  of 
this  administration,  that  of  international 
pluralism.  The  trade  embargo  of  Cuba 
and  nonrecognition  of  Castro's  regime 
may  have  been  reasonable  and  perhaps 
Justifiable  in  the  context  of  the  last  three 
decades,  but  as  the  Ideological  and  poUtl- 
cal  tensions  of  the  cold  war  have  given 
way  to  an  atmosphere  of  global  exchange 
and  international  cooperation,  resump- 
tion of  relations  with  Cuba  should  be 
Viewed,  It  seems  to  me,  as  a  diplomatic 
Imperative, 

The  maintenance  of  a  trade  embargo 
15  no  longer  Justifiable.  The  embargo  h.is 
failed  in  its  original  objective  of  coercing 
Castro  by  attempting  to  create  economic 
Chaos  in  Cuba  and  International  isola- 
tion of  the  Castro  regime.  The  embargo 
has  also  proven  to  be  a  liability  in  at- 
tempts to  reach  hemispheric  unity  as  It 
^.^ 'constant  source  of  conflict  among 
OAS  nations.  Finally,  this  narrow- 
minded  policy  has  presented  economic 
and  cultural  exchanges  between  Latin 
American  nations  and  Cuba— exchanges 
which  traditionally  have  been  beneficial 
to  all  concerned.  The  embargo  has  cost 
US  the  friendship  of  the  Cuban  people 


and  we  have  lost  access  to  the  potentially 
valuable  Cuban  markets. 

Some  observers  Interpret  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  Soviet  military  forces 
In  Cuba  as  an  Indication  of  malevolence 
on  the  part  of  the  Castro  regime  toward 
the  United  States,  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Russian  presence  has  been 
forced  upon  the  Cuban  people  by  the  in- 
sensitivlty  and  hostility  of  the  United 
States  toward  that  nation.  The  Soviet 
military  presence  can  be  viewed  as  an 
imderstandable  reaction  on  the  part  of 
the  Castro  government  to  what  might  be 
viewed  as  a  potential  threat  from  the 
United  States.  The  abundance  of  Rus- 
sian aid  to  the  Island  economy  has  been 
made  necessary  because  the  United 
States  has  closed  off  traditional  avenues 
of  trade  with  Cuba  and  has  restrained 
assistance  from  other  nations.  But  the 
time  Is  right  for  change.  Both  the  Soviets 
and  the  Cubans  appear  to  be  tired  of  the 
economic  dependency  of  Cuba  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  Thus,  repeal  of  the  em- 
bargo would  ease  international  tensions 
between  both  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States  and  C^iba,  The 
repeal  would  be  a  welcome  reUef  to  the 
Soviets,  to  the  Castro  regime,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Cuban  people. 

The  Cuban  people  are  not  oiir  enemies. 
Regardless  of  Castro's  politics  and  the 
ideological  differences  between  govern- 
ments, the  peoples  of  the  United  States 
and     Cuba     have     been     traditionally 
friendly.  It  Is  time  to  renew  this  friend- 
ship. Instead  of  fulfilling  Its  purpose  to 
weaken  Castros  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional standing,  the  trade  embargo  has 
served  only  to  inconvenience  and  harm 
the    Cuban    people   through    continued 
shortages  of  consumer  goods,  rationing 
of  all  essentials,  the  poor  availability  of 
necessary  medical  supplies.  Moreover,  we 
must  acknowledge  the  fact  that  Castro 
appears  to  have  the  strong  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  citizenry  of  Cuba.  Just 
as  we  have  accepted  the  legitimacy  of 
other  Communist  regimes,  we  must  ac- 
cept that  we  can  no  longer  justify  a 
policy  toward  Cuba  which  is  Indirectly 
at  least  founded  on  the  premise  of  end- 
ing the  Castro  regime.  Hence  we  must 
forsake  the  unproductive  policy  of  long- 
term  economic   reprisal,  and  we  must 
face  the  fact  that  the  embargo  Instead 
of    overthrowing    Castro,     may     have 
strengthened  him  by  enhancing  popular 
support  for  his  regime  against  the  ex- 
ternal threat  posed  by  the  policies  of  the 
United  States.  Resuming  United  States- 
Cutian  trade  would  normalize  the  Cuban 
economy  and  ease  the  burden  of  devel- 
opment upon  the  Cuban  people,  hope- 
fully earning  their  goodwiU  toward  the 
United  States  and  Improving  the  whole 
of  hemispheric  relations. 

It  seems  to  me  as  the  years  pa.«  that 
only  (he  United  States  will  remain  Iso- 
lated through  a  continuation  of  our  cur- 
rent trade  embargo.  Seven  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  have  already  Ignored  the 
OAS  resolutions  to  end  diplomatic  and 
economic  relations  with  Cuba.  President 
Luis  Echeverria  of  Mexico  Is  currently 
traveling  throughout  Latin  America  to 
gain  more  support  for  a  change  of  the 
OAS  policy.  Even  Venezuela,  which 
called  for  the  sanctions  against  Cuba  In 
1964   when   It   felt   threatened   by   the 


Cuban  support  of  Insurgents  within  Its 
borders,  has  called  for  a  reconsideration 
of  the  1964  resolution.  Other  nations, 
such  as  Germany.  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  Spain,  and  Prance,  al- 
ready enjoy  the  benefits  of  trade  with 
the  island  nation.  It  is  now  time  for  the 
United  States  to  abandon  outdated  hos- 
tilities and  tensions  and  work  for  better 
relations  among  all  nations. 

CUBA  MOVES  rOWABO  BECONCIUATIOM 

The  new  Cuban  attitude  of  acceptance 
of  nomiolent  .social  change  is  simimar- 
Ized  In  the  recent  Cuban-Soviet  state- 
ment, signed  by  Castro  and  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  chief  Leonid  Brezhnev  on 
Februarj-  2,  1974,  which  states: 

Cuba  and  tbe  Soviet  tjnion  declsR  them- 
Mlves  m  favor  of  the  fuU  validity  of  the 
principles  of  equality,  respect  for  sovereign- 
ty and  territorial  integrity  and  the  renounc- 
ing of  the  use  of  force  and  the  threat  of 
using  It  in  relations  among  the  nations  oJ 
Latm  America,  a>  weU  as  In  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Other  recent  actions  of  the  Cuban 
Government  have  indicated  that  a  new 
responsiveness  on  the  part  of  Castro  to 
an  Improvement  and  possible  resumption 
of  relations  with  the  United  States.  Cas- 
tro has  cut  his  prerequisites  for  talks 
from  foiir  to  one.  Previously  he  had  de- 
manded the  following  four  points  be  met 
before  any  type  of  negotiations  could  be 
considered : 

First.  The  withdrawal  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Guantanamo  Naval 
Base: 

Second.  The  cessation  of  what  they 
considered  to  be  subversive  U,S,  activi- 
ties in  Cuba  and  Latin  America: 

Third,  The  cessation  of  the  role  of  the 
United  States  as  hemispheric  policeman- 
and 

Fourth,  The  cessation  of  U.S.  aggres- 
sion In  Vietnam, 

Now,  the  only  demand  Castro  makes— 
and  it  Is  not  unreasonable — Is  that  the 
embargo  of  Cuba  be  lifted  before  talks 
can  be  initiated. 

Cuban  foreign  mlnistrty  officials  h.ive 
even  expressed  a  '■willingness  to  nego- 
tiate" their  position  concerning  Guan- 
tanamo. Moreover,  the  U.S.  volleyball 
team  was  invited  to  Cuba:  a  delegation 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
attended  an  oceanographic  conference 
held  in  Cuba  sponsored  by  the  United 
Nation's  Intergovernmental  Oceano- 
graphic Commission:  the  Cuban  base- 
bau  team  played  In  Puerto  Rico  for  the 
pre-Olympian  trials;  and  a  Cuban  dele- 
gation attended  the  International  Suear 
Conference  in  New  Orleans  in  October 
1971. 

The  reduction  of  demands  and  the 
Informal  thawUig  of  relations  indicates 
the  increased  receptivenpss  pn  the  part 
of  the  Cuban  Government  toward  rec- 
onciliation between  the  two  nations, 

SOVIET    Mn-n-AKT    AND    ECONOMIC    PKESEMCE    IN 


As  suggested  earlier.  United  States  and 
OAS  policies  of  enforced  isolation  have 
contributed  significantly  to  the  Cuban 
military  and  economic  dependency  on  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Militarily,  the  early  atutude  toward 
Cuba,  as  indicated  by  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
disaster,  gave  the  Cuban  Government 
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sufficient  cause  to  seek  military  assist- 
ance for  defense.  The  Soviet  mtUtary 
forces  on  Cuba  pose  no  significant  tlircat 
to  the  national  security  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  While  the  United  States 
complains  that  tbe  Soviet  presence  90 
miles  from  our  shores  allegedly  poses  a 
erai-e  threat  to  our  national  security,  we 
should  not  neglect  the  appreciable  po- 
tential threat  to  Cuban  security  created 
by  the  United  States  military  base  on 
Cuban  soli  at  Guantanamo.  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  solve,  through  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union,  legiti- 
mate objections  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
So\1et  military  presence  In  Cuba,  espe- 
cially since  the  Soviet  Union  has  Indi- 
cated that  it  would  welcome  a  warming 
of  relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States.  Until  an  improvement  of  rela- 
tions occurs.  It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  that 
the  Cuban  Government  will  forsake  So- 
viet military  aid  It  vle»  s  as  essential  to 
Cuban  security. 

Economlcaliy.  the  Soviets  are  Increa.';- 
Ingly  concerned  with  the  Inefficient  use 
Castro  makes  of  the  substantial  economic 
aid  they  provide.  The  Cutjans  have 
burdened  the  Soviet  Union  with  an  an- 
nual assistance  tab  of  $500  million.  Re- 
scinding the  embargo  would  open  Inter- 
national markets  to  Cuban  products, 
thereby  easing  the  Soviet  burden  of  hav- 
ing to  support  the  Island  economy  and 
freeing  the  Cubans  from  exclusive  de- 
pendency on  Soviet  subsidies. 

CNsrmjn  PRor^nrr  claims 
One  argument  tliat  has  been  tradi- 
tionally used  against  lifting  the  embargo 
on  trade  with  Cuba  arc  the  unsettled 
property  claims  which  remain  outstand- 
ing from  the  e.xproprlations  which  fol- 
lo-jed  the  advent  of  the  Castro  regime.  I 
do  not  think  these  unsettled  property 
claims  remain  a  significant  obstacle  to 
resumption  of  relatioris  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States.  The  larger  losses 
sustained  by  American  corporations  were 
long  ago  written  off  as  tax  losses.  What 
remains  are  principally  relatively  small. 
Individual  claims.  In  the  range  of  $20,- 
000  to  $50,000.  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
claims  can  be  negotiated  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties,  as  Is  evidenced  by 
the  agreements  Cuba  signed  with  FYance 
and  Switzerland  In  1967  for  the  .settle- 
ment of  compensation  claitns  of  those 
countries. 

THE  AaoFr.-ri;iE  snvhlV'H 
Ijut  year  liie  Government  of  Argf^n- 
tlna  extended  S12  million  in  credits  to 
Cuba.  Included  in  this  package  agree- 
ment wa^i  a  deal  for  44.000  automotive 
vehicles  produced  by  General  Motors, 
Ford,  and  Chrj'sler  subsidiaries  in  Ar- 
gentina. The  Argentine  Govenunent 
stipulated  that  If  the  Argentine  subsidi- 
aries of  America's  big  three  auto  com- 
panies did  not  supply  tlie  vehicle.?,  then 
those  firms  would  lose  access  to  the  Ar- 
gentine market. Tliis  preisuie  caused  tlie 
Slate  Department  to  make  an  "excep- 
tion" to  the  trade  embargo,  allowing 
tiie  $150  million  deal  to  go  through. 

In  consequence,  the  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  Union,  Leonard 
Woodcock,  has  deplored  the  consequences 


of  the  U.S.  trade  embargo,  partlcularb' 
upon  auto  workers.  In  a  statement 
printed  by  the  New  York  Times.  Wood- 
cock said; 

If  American  model  cars  are  gomg  to  Cuba 
an>'way,  isn't  It  atx>ut  time  for  our  govern- 
ment to  amend  tlie  embargo  so  tiiat  Cu1>a 
can  buy  motor  vehicles  produced  in  this 
country? 
BtNF.nTs  o>   :;I:.'.VMIN&  c:  LMioNo  v.rrn  CIDA 

The  claim  lias  been  made  that  the 
United  States  would  derive  no  benefits 
from  improved  relations  with  Cuba.  The 
simplest  response  to  this  argument  is 
that  the  current  tmderlying  policy 
toward  Cuba  has  provided  no  benefits; 
and  indeed  has  proven  a  costly  failure. 
Our  attempts  to  isolate  Cuba  and  trans- 
form Castro's  poUtics  have  served  only 
to  further  alienate  him  and  to  strengthen 
support  for  his  regime.  This  policy  of 
isolation  has  become  a  source  of  increas- 
ing tension  and  dlvlsivcness  among  our 
allies  in  the  hemisphere.  The  potential 
benefits  of  renewed  trade  have  been  sac- 
rificed to  an  ineffective  and  outdated 
foreign  policy.  We  need  a  new  and  cre- 
ative attitude  toward  relations  with 
Cuba— an  attitude  to  ease  international 
tensions  and  promote  International 
imderstanding. 

Normalizing  relations  with  Cuba  nouU 
be  entirely  consistent  with  the  "detente  " 
strategy  pursued  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration with  other  Communist  powers. 
What  is  more,  the  economic  benefits  of 
Improved  relations  are  obvious.  Many  of 
our  closest  allies  have  maintained  tiade 
with  Cuba  all  along.  Ignoring  U.S. 
attempt.s  to  isolate  that  nation  from 
international  commerce.  In  1958  the 
United  States  exported  S548.9  million 
worth  of  grods  to  Cuba,  importing  S527.8 
million,  for  a  net  trpde  siu-plus  of  $19 
million.  There  is  no  leason  to  believe 
that  the  same  kinds  of  economic  advan- 
tat-e.,  would  ni.t  accrue  to  the  United 
States  ill  the  course  of  Improved  rela- 
tions and  as  n  result  of  the  repeal  of  the 
trade  embargo. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  I  In- 
tend to  offer  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee is  simple.  It  would  repeal  those 
existent  provisions  In  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  which  constitute  undesirable 
restraints  upon  normalizing  relations 
with  Cuba.  The  text  of  the  proposed 
.••mcndment  follows; 

AMrNnxfrxT  to  H  R,  —  Oi  rrRi.L  -tr 

Mr.   HABftXNGToN 

Pa*,''*  7,  after  line  7,  Insert  ilie  iulloAlng 
i.ew  deci&n : 

ASSISTANCE  TO  CL'BA 

Sic  10  iuli  Section  301  (tai  of  iLe  Fonign 
As-tetanc«  Act  of  1361  (22  D.S.C.  2221  |U|  )  Is 
amended  by  jfrlklng  out  tile  second  sentence 

it#i  Section  620  of  tile  Foreign  Assi^rance 
.>•  •   or  J901    122  CSC    23701    Is  amended  — 

1 1 1  by  inserting  "military"  l^efore  "aMIal- 
an'.t;  *  liie  first  and  tliird  times  it  occurs  in 
p.-.ragrapti  ( ]  i  ol  subaection  iai : 

i2r  by  sinking  out  the  ii%\.  seoteiice  in 
priragrapti  (l  i  of  bub^ctlon  lai ; 

Ol  by  nrlltl.ig  cut  purnfra],:!  i2i  t,(  .siili- 
section  (a) : 

i4i  by  rede.tl(,-nstine  paradniph  111  of  Mih- 
."ectlon  lai  as  iiaragrapli  I2i  and  by  amend- 
ing such  para^^rapb  to  read  as  follows: 

"1 2 1  Molundsatnliorlzed  to  be  made  avnll- 
ai>le   under  tiiis  Act   (except  under  section 


214'  siiall  l>e  u.^d  to  furnl-ili  assistance  in 
any  country  which  tails  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  It,^ 
registry  from  transporting  to  CutMi  (otlier 
than  to  United  States  installations  in  Cuba) 
any  items  which  are.  for  the  purposes  or 
title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Con- 
trol Act  or  1951,  arms  ammuiutlon.  imple- 
ments of  war.  atomic  energy  materials,  or 
Items  of  primary  strategic  slgnlficanc«  used 
m  the  production  of  arin:^.  ammtinltton,  or 
implements  of  war,":  and 

15)  by  adding  before  the  period  in  sub- 
section (b)  the  following;  ";  except  that 
only  military  assistance  shall  not  be  fur. 
nlshed  to  Cuba  If  the  President  determines 
that  Cuba  Is  dominated  or  controlled  by  the 
international  Communist  movement". 

Renumlier  the  following  sectIo;is  accord- 
ingly 
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REQUEST  FOR  MODIFIED  OPEN 
RULE  FOR  H.R.  16090.  FEDERAL 
ELECTION  CAMP.MGN  ACT 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Hays>  is  recogiilzed 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wL«h  to 
adiise  my  Democratic  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration has  ordered  favorably  re- 
ported H.R.  16090,  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1974  and  that  I  have  been  authorized 
and  directed  by  the  committee  to  re- 
quest a  modified  open  rule  for  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  will  file 
our  committee  report  on  the  bill  no  later 
than  midnight  Tuesday.  July  30,  which, 
of  course,  will  make  it  available  early 
Thursday  morning.  I  am  making  this 
announcement  particularly  directed  to 
my  Democratic  colleagues  in  order  to 
comply  with  rule  17  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  request  a  rule 
which  would  permit  committee  amend- 
ments and  germane  amendments  regard- 
ing campaign  expenditure  limlLs,  the 
composition  of  the  Board  of  Supervisory 
Officers,  definition  of  terms,  public  fi- 
nancing of  Federal  elections,  and  the 
consideration  of  bank  loan  endorsers  as 
contributors.  I  will  aUo  ask  the  Rules 
Committee  to  require  that  all  amend- 
ments which  Members  may  wLsh  to  offer 
to  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Recobd  24 
liours  prior  to  their  being  con.sidernd. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man  from   New   York    iMr.   Siratton' 
ir-  reeoKnlzed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  15  years 
ago  I  liad  the  honor  of  joining  with 
other  Members  of  this  body  in  approving 
legklation  desionaling  the  third  week  of 
July  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  a  week 
in  which  we  seek  to  remind  ouraelve.5  of 
the  fate  of  100  million  east  and  central 
Europeans  now  living  under  Communist 
domination,  as  well  as  millions  of  Asians. 
Events  in  Internatiotial  affairs  have  to 


some  extent  thawed  the  cold  war  In  these 
intervening  years  and  now  we  have  en- 
tered a  period  of  so-caned  detente  with 
I  he  Soviet  Union. 

But  "detente"  is  a  somewhat  mislead- 
ing word.  As  far  as  it  means  a  hesitation 
1 J  resort  to  armed  conflict,  of  course,  we 
fupport  It.  But  it  certainly  does  not  and 
hould  not  imply  that  the  ideological  dif- 
ferences between  our  two  systems  are  no 
linger  taken  seriously. 

I  am  especially  disturbed  by  efforts  now 
under  way  at  the  35-nation  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 
which  Is  being  held  In  Geneva.  One  ob- 
jective of  this  conference.  In  the  view 
of  the  Soviets,  who  long  pushed  for  It, 
Is  the  formal  recognition  by  the  United 
States  and  the  other  nations  of  the  West- 
ern World,  of  the  territorial  acquisitions 
which  the  Soviet  Union  made  In  Eastern 
Europe  following  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  the  lands  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  In 
other  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  It  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  for  us  to  acquiesce  in 
these  territorial  grabs.  As  we  move  to- 
ward the  Bicentennial  celebration  of  our 
own  Independence  In  1976  we  should  be 
especially  conscious  of  the  case  of  those 
peoples  who  are  still  behig  held  captive 
today  under  Communist  domination.  The 
spark  of  freedom  which  exploded  into 
American  independence  in  1776  still 
bums  strongly  today  in  the  hearts  of  the 
peoples  of  Albania,  Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
Lithuania,  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  Romania,  and  East  Ger- 
many. To  turn  our  back  on  them  and 
spurn  their  hope  and  dream  of  freedom 
simply  because  we  wish  to  be  flattering 
to  the  Soviet  leaders  would  be  unfaithful 
to  our  proud  heritage  of  Uberty  and  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  renounce  the 
mallenable  right  of  these  people  to  free- 
dom. Independence,  and  self-determina- 
tion merely  to  perpetrate  detente.  What 
good  Is  detente  If  thereby  we  sell  out  our 
basic  faith  In  liberty? 


THE  URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTA- 
TION ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1974 
•  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
^nd  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recoud  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  Introducing  today  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1974.  By  now  it  Is  obvious  to  anyone 
who  has  lived  through  the  energy  short- 
age that  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  sub- 
stantially Increased  Federal  assistance  to 
urban  transportation  systems  and  serv- 
ices. This  country  can  no  longer  afford 
the  Imbalance  in  transportation  expend- 
itures which  has  allowed  highways  and 
the  private  automobile  to  prosper,  while 
our  public  transporUtlon  systems  have 
languished.  During  a  period  In  which 
the  country  has  been  laced  with  hlgli- 
ways,  public  transportation  has  sufferwl 
from  declining  rlder.shlp.  soaring  defi- 
cits, and  a  deteriorating  level  of  service. 
Yet.  since  Federal  assistance  to  public 


transportation  was  initiated  in  1964.  the 
Federal  Government  has  provided  a  pal- 
try $300  million  a  year.  By  contrast,  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  and  the 
American  Public  Transportation  Asso- 
ciation both  estimate  that  a  multiyear 
program  averagtog  $3.5  billion  a  year,  la 
required. 

The  justifications  for  developing  more 
balanced  urban  transportation  services 
certainly  are  manifold.  Most  recently,  we 
have  become  aware  of  the  enormous 
amounts  of  energy  which  can  be  saved 
through  greater  dependence  on  mass 
transportation  services.  Similarly,  dam- 
age to  air  quality  and  time  consuming 
traffic  congestion  are  minimized  by  shift- 
ing automobile  drivers  to  public  trans- 
portation services.  Finally,  we  cannot 
Ignore  the  obligation  which  our  society 
has  to  provide  transportation  services  to 
the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  handicapped 
who  cannot  transport  themselves. 

However,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
need  expanded  mass  transportation  pro- 
grams and  Increased  dollar  commit- 
ments, we  must  insure  improved  program 
performance.  Urban  mass  transportation 
legislation  and  programs  have  been 
characterized  by  insufficient  legislative 
direction  and  consequently,  by  Inade- 
quate program  Implementation.  Clear 
and  concise  program  objectives  have  not 
been  delineated  in  the  legislation,  caus- 
ing frequent  shifts  in  poHcy.  In  the  fu- 
ture we  must  avoid  the  Inconsistencies 
which  caused  the  Honorable  Maynard 
Jackson,  mayor  of  Atlanta,  to  character- 
ize the  effect  of  Federal  policy  shifts  as 
"somewhat  consonant  with  the  Idea  of 
our  being  on  the  hmb  and  the  Federal 
Government  being  behind  us  sawing  It 
off."  We  could  certainly  Increase  the 
effectiveness  of  our  urljan  transportation 
expenditures  by  Incorporating  Into  the 
legl.slatlon  our  overall  objective  of  at- 
tracting more  automobile  drivers  to  pub- 
lic transportation  and  then  providing  a 
stable  and  consistent  source  of  funds  to 
meet  this  objective. 

Clearly  delineated  program  objectives 
will  facilitate  far  more  effective  program 
evaluation  and  measurement  of  per- 
formance. The  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration  has  been  In  exist- 
ence for  approximately  10  years.  'Yet 
Mr.  Frank  Herrlnger,  Administrator  of 
UMTA,  testified: 

Efforts  to  develop  specific  quanufled  meas- 
ures of  urban  transportation  performance 
and  to  set  up  a  reporting  system  for  the  col- 
lecuon  and  analysis  of  the  appropriate  dau 
are  not  advanced  enough  to  enable  ua  to 
evaluate  Uie  Impact  of  the  specific  capital 
grants  or  to  rigorously  assess  the  overall 
performance  and  effectiveness  of  miTA'B 
programs. 

ThI.i.  In  my  opinion.  Is  most  unfortu- 
nate. We  must  develop  the  data  and  in- 
formation necessary  to  ascertain  when 
expenditures  are  successful  in  attracting 
new  riders.  However,  only  if  specific  ob- 
jectives are  Incorporated  Into  the  urban 
transportation  legislation  can  precise 
and  accurate  measures  of  program  per- 
formance be  developed. 

Similarly,  urban  transportation  has 
never  Included  Incentives  for  effective 
program  performance.  Without  these  In- 
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centlves.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  Im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  our  urban 
transportation  programs.  IiKreases  in 
assistance  should  be  available  to  urban- 
ized areas  which  successfully  attract  a 
larger  percentage  of  total  trips  to  pub- 
lic transportation  services.  In  addition, 
those  urbanized  areas  which  provide 
transportation  services  most  efficiently 
and  cost-effectively,  should  be  provided 
Federal  assistance  for  their  efforts.  By 
Incorporating  strong  incentives  for  ef- 
fective program  performance  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  American  tax- 
payers are  assured  of  getting  the  most 
transportation  service  for  each  dollar 
spent. 

The  bill  1  am  introducing  today  pro- 
vides $18  billion  of  Federal  assistance 
over  5  years,  $15  billion  of  which  is  new 
money.  The  sum  of  $2  5  billion  will  be 
available  for  expenditure  in  the  first  year, 
with  the  amount  available  Increasing  an- 
nually to  $4.1  blUlon  by  the  fifth  year  of 
the  program.  The  level  of  expenditure 
is  scaled  upward  so  that  the  inflationary 
Impact  of  the  program  in  the  first  2 
years  is  minimized.  Phasing  In  the  pro- 
gram also  encourages  an  orderly  ex- 
pansion of  transportation  services  as  the 
need  Increases,  insuring  that  quaUty  as 
well  as  quantity  Is  obtained. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  the 
money  will  be  allocated  by  a  formula  In- 
corporating population  and  work  trips 
by  public  transportation.  The  population 
and  work  trips  information  is  already 
available  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  This  formula  Insures  an  equita- 
ble distribution  of  funds,  responding  to 
Immediate  and  pressing  needs  of  those 
cities  already  providing  pubUc  trrjispor- 
tation  services  and  allocating  s-.fflclent 
funds  for  other  urbanized  areas  to  be- 
gin providing  these  services.  The  form- 
ula allocaUon  has  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  providing  a  guarantee  to  re- 
cipients that  there  will  be  a  stable  and 
consistent  source  of  funds. 

The  formula  grants  will  be  available 
for  both  capital  and  operating  assist- 
ance, with  each  urbanized  area  selecting 
the  mix  of  capital  and  operating  expend- 
itures which  provides  the  most  effective 
transportation  service  In  Its  area.  The 
provision  for  local  discretion  recognizes 
that  each  city  has  imique  capital  and 
operating  needs,  making  it  impossible 
to  mandate  at  Uie  Federal  level  an  ideal 
mix  of  capital  and  operating  expendi- 
tures. Local  discretion  also  avoids  the 
administrative  nightmare  that  would  be 
created  by  forcing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  differentiate  between  capital 
and  operating  expenditures. 

Within  2  years  of  the  enactment  of  tht 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
Act.  the  work  trips  portion  of  the  for- 
mula wlD  be  replaced  by  a  market  share 
formula  reflecting  the  percentage  of 
total  trips  carried  by  public  transporta- 
tion In  any  urbanized  area.  ITils  formtUa 
will  provide  clear  Incentives  for  attract- 
ing drivers  from  their  private  automo- 
biles and  onto  public  transportation,  for 
the  first  time  Incorporating  this  Impor- 
tant objective  Into  urban  transportation 
legislation. 
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Supplemental  to  the  formula  assist- 
ance. $1  billion  will  be  made  available 
annually,  at  the  Seeretarys  discretion, 
for  assistance  In  capital  projects.  This 
capital  assistance  Is  available  to  those 
urbanized  areas  whose  unique  capital 
needs  cannot  be  financed  through  the 
formula  assistance  alone.  It  will  also 
assist  those  urbanized  areas  which  are 
committed,  or  will  be  committed,  to 
mojor  capital-intensive  transportation 
sy.stems. 

In  addition,  this  bill  establishes  for 
the  first  time  a  mass  tran'sportation  per- 
formance incentive  fund.  This  fund  will 
be  distributed  to  those  urbanized  areas 
whose  transportation  s.vstem  operating 
costs  and  efficiencies  compare  favorably 
with  the  national  averages  for  operating 
cost  and  efficiency.  The  money  will  be 
di.stributed  by  the  Secretary  in  a  manner 
as  to  encourage  efficient  and  cost-effec- 
tive transit  operations.  Thus,  urban 
transportation  legislation  wiU  incorpo- 
rate specific  incentives  to  gu.irantee  that 
the  American  taxpayer  geU  the  greatest 
benefit  for  each  Federal  dollar  spent  on 
transportation  services. 

In  order  to  insure  the  institution  of 
the  market  share  formula  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  mass  transportation 
performance  Incentive  fund,  the  bill  re- 
quire's  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  a 
uniform  data  and  financial  reporting 
system.  This  system  will  provide  the  In- 
formation which  Is  e.5sentlal  to  Insure 
satisfactory  program  performance.  For 
the  first  time  accurate  and  comparable 
Information  will  be  available  to  measure 
the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  urban 
transportation  expenditures,  thus  direct- 
ing this  multi-billion  eltort  toward  ex- 
penditures which  will  have  the  greatest 
Impact  on  urban  mobility. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  money  for 
demonstration  grants  to  test  the  feasibil- 
ity and  advisability  of  providing  fare- 
free  transportation  coupons  for  the  poor 
elderly,  and  handicapped.  Transporta- 
tion stamps  would  make  ma.s.'i  transpor- 
tation services  financially  acce.ssible  for 
those  groups  in  the  population  who  are 
dependent  on  public  tran.sportation 
Coupled  with  other  programs  that  the 
biU  requires  the  Secretary  to  develop 
this  provision  wUl  insure  that  greater 
consideration  is  given  to  the  transpor- 
tation needs  of  these  disadvantaged 
groups. 

In  summar}'.  this  bill  incorporates 
those  provisions  which  are  essential  to 
Initial  efforts  to  develop  an  urban  trans- 
portation policy.  Including:  First,  clear 
delineation  of  program  objectives;  sec- 
ond, strong  Incentives  for  achieving 
these  objectives;  third,  financial  incen- 
tives for  efficient  and  cost-effective  pro- 
gram performance:  fourth,  equitable 
distribution  of  available  funds,  recogniz- 
ing the  uniqueness  of  each  city's  trans- 
portation problems:  fifth,  sufficient  data 
and  Information  for  effective  measure- 
ment and  evaluation  of  program  per- 
formance; and  sixth,  guarantees  that  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  poor,  elderly, 
.mcl  ."landicapped  are  met. 

At  this  point,  I  Include  in  the  Recoud 
a  fact  sheet  detailing  the  principal  points 
in  the  bill. 


UlIBAN    M«S9  TltASSPORTATION   ASSISTANCI  ACT 

or    1974 

SUMMARY    or   KXT   PROVlSIONa 

A  Funding:  >  total  of  (Ig  blUlon  over  5 
years.  tl6  bttllon  of  wJilch  ll  new  authori- 
zation. 

B.  Apportionment  and  use  of  funds; 

1.  Ma!!9  transportation  assistance  alloca- 
tions: 

a.  Funds  distributed  to  aU  "urbanized 
areas  over  50.000  population."  (See  p.  8) 

b.  Upon  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  ap- 
plicant's programs  or  projects  apportioned 
fimds  con  be  used  for  both  capital  and  op- 
erating expenditures. 

c.  A  local  matching  share  of  30  percent  of 
the  total  cost  from  funds  other  than  Federal 
funds  is  required  for  ail  projects. 

d.  A  total  of  »io  5  billion  to  Ik  allocated 
by  formula  over  5  years  Is  allocated  each  fis- 
cal year  as  follows.  In  order  to  minimize 
Inflationary  Impact  and  to  Increase  the 
monies  available  as  the  scope  of  the  transit 
programs  increase. 

FY  1975.  »1.5  billion. 
FY  1976.  SI  abUllon. 
FY  1977.  »2  1  bUllon. 
FY  1978.  $2.4  billion. 
FY  1979.  »2.7  billion. 

e.  The  apportionment  formula  provides 
for  one-half  of  the  funds  to  be  distributed 
by  the  ratio  of  urbanized  area  population 
tn  a  specific  urbanized  area  to  the  urban- 
ized population  In  Bit  urbanized  areas  in  the 
U.S.  One-half  of  the  funtls  would  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  ratio  of  total  work 
trips  on  public  transportaton  In  an  urban- 
ized area  to  total  work  trips  on  public  trans- 
portaUon  In  all  urtianlzed  areas.  (See  p.  8) 

f.  Within  two  years  of  the  e.lactment  of 
this  legislation,  "market  .ihare"  would  replace 
work  trips  In  the  formula  for  apportioning 
half  of  ihe  funds.  (See  p.  9) 

2.  Capital  grant  authorizations: 

a.  A  total  of  tS  btUlon  for  Ave  years.  •! 
billion  each  year.  (See  p.  7) 

b.  These  funds  would  t»  granted  at  the 
Secretar>-"s  discretion  on  a  project-by-proj- 
ect  basis  as  in  existing  legislation. 

c.  The  Federal  share  of  each  project  would 
not  exceed  70  percent  of  the  net  project  cost 
(Seep.  7) 

3.  Mass  transportation  performance  incen- 
tive fund:  (Seep.  171 

a.  A  total  of  «l  3  bUIlon  auUiorlzed  at 
»400  million  a  year  for  three  years  becln- 
nliig  In  FY  1077. 

b.  These  monies  would  be  allocated  in  a 
manner  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to 
those  urbanized  areas  whose  transportation 
si-stem  operating  characteristics  compare 
favorably  with  the  national  average  and  In 
such  a  way  us  to  encourage  operating  effi- 
ciency In  mass  iransportaiion  systems  and 
services 

c.  The  Secretary  shall  Identify  and  dcflnc 
criteria  tor  measuring  operating  efllcleucy 

d  Capital  and  operating  expenses  are 
eligible  for  assistance. 

e.  The  Federal  share  shall  not  cvceed  70 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

4.  Rural  mass  transportation  assistance' 
(See  p.  19) 

a.  A  total  of  »500  million  Is  authorized  for 
Ave  years,  sioo  for  each  year. 

b.  These  funds  would  be  aUocated  to 
states  by  a  formula  >>ased  on  the  ratio  of 
non-urbanized  population  lu  each  State  to 
the  total  non-urbanized  population  m  ail 
States. 

C.  Other  provisions: 
»ilu  a'J'".'"'"'!'""*  ««nsportatlon  planning 
with  state  and  local  review  and  participation 
!•  required  for  ou  programs  and  projects 

,?Lr^"^^""^  recipients  of  funds  are  de- 
„,  Si  l^'  °°™™<»  »n<l  responsible  local 
public  bodies  In  each  urbanized  area  with 
concurrence    of    the    Secretary.    Designated 
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recipients  may  b«  th»  Governor  or  a  State 
agency  or  local  public  body. 

3.  Fare-free  moss  transportation  coupon 
demonstrations:  (See  p.  28} 

a.  Demonstration  grants  for  fare-free 
transportation  coupons  for  the  poor,  elderly 
and  handicapped  are  provided. 

b.  A  total  of  »30  mlUlon  for  use  over  two 
years  is  authorized. 

4.  Operating  and  flnanclal  data  reportlntr- 
(Seo  p.  22) 

a.  The  Secretary  shall  devise,  test,  and  pre- 
scribe a  uniform  data  and  tlnanclal  report- 
ing system  to  be  used  by  all  recipients  oi 
funds  within  one  year  of  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

b.  Noncompliance  with  reporting  require- 
ments would  render  designated  recipients  In- 
eligible for  further  moss  transportation  as- 
sistance. 

5.  A  new  section  is  provided  requiring  the 
Investigation  of  safety  hazards  In  urban  mass 
transportation  systems. 


SOVIET  UNION  VIOLATES 
CONSULAR  CONVENTION 
'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi.'ision  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Recobo  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  months 
aiTO.  the  New  York  Times  published  an 
article  entitled  "Harassment  Reported 
at  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow."  The  article 
reported  that  Soviet  policemen  have 
tightened  their  controls  restricting  ac- 
cess to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow. 
Although  I  was  distressed  when  I  read 
the  article,  I  was  not  surprised.  I  visited 
Moscow  in  1971  and  saw  that  condition 
firsthand  then. 

Today,  however,  the  denial  of  free  ac- 
cess to  Soviet  citizens.  Americans,  and 
Incredibly  even  diplomats  who  wish  to 
visit  our  Embassy  in  Moscow  constitutes 
an  especially  grievous  affront  to  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  ostensibly  engaged 
In  a  process  of  detente — but  the  Soviet 
Union  tightened  its  controls  on  our  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow  only  weeks  before  Presi- 
dent Nixon  visited  there. 

Moreover,  the  blocking  of  access  to  the 
Etnbas.sy  has  become  Increasingly  vi- 
cious. In  June  an  American  seaman  who 
went  to  Russia  in  1962  and  was  allegedly 
forced  to  take  out  a  Soviet  passport  as 
a  condition  of  visiting  his  elderly  mother 
was  detained  and  interrogated  for  about 
15  minutes  before  he  was  allowed  to  en- 
ter the  Embassy.  Only  2  weeks  earlier. 
Dean  C.  Hoxsey,  who  claims  American 
citizenship,  was  dragged  away  from  the 
Embassy  shouting,  "Help  me!  Help  me! 
I  am  an  American ! " 

After  learning  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  tightened  its  controls  around  our 
Embassy  in  Moscow,  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  Secretary  of  State  Kis.singer  asking 
him  that  concrete  measures  the  United 
States  could  take  to  combat  this  practice. 
It  was  my  understanding  that  the  denial 
of  access  to  people  wishing  to  visit  our 
Embassy  constitutes  a  violation  of  the 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  (Consular  Convention.  I  re- 
ceived a  reply  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment which  states  that  the  convention, 
while  not  specifically  obligating  the  So- 
viets to  admit  all  Soviet  citizens  to  our 
consulates  In  the  U.S.S.R.,  does  prohibit 
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the  restriction  of  access  on  the  part  of 
American  nationals. 

Because  the  U.S.-n.S.S.R.  Consular 
Convention  includes  no  provisions  for 
dealing  with  violations — other  than  the 
general  provision  that  the  Convention 
can  be  nullified  by  either  party  after  6- 
months'  notice — the  United  States  has 
only  raised  the  question  of  Embassy  ac- 
cess with  Soviet  officials.  I  believe  that 
some  more  forceful  and  effective  actions 
might  yet  be  taken  In  order  to  insure 
free  access  to  our  Embassy.  I  have  ad- 
dressed a  second  letter  to  the  State  De- 
partment suggesting  that  steps  be  taken 
to  develop  an  arbitration  procedure  to 
deal  with  violations  of  the  Consular  Con- 
vention. I  have  also  suggested  that  all 
the  Western  nations  whose  Embassies' 
business  has  been  Interfered  with  by 
Soviet  actions  undertake  a  joint  effort  to 
protest  and  rectify  the  situation.  For  not 
only  have  foreign  diplomats,  such  as  the 
scientific  counselor  of  the  West  German 
Embassy  and  a  Rumanian  diplomat,  been 
Intercepted  as  they  attempted  to  enter 
our  Embassy;  access  to  their  Embassies 
Is  being  controlled  as  well. 
According  to  the  New  York  Times: 
The  Soviet  authorities  have  evidently  felt 
unrestrained  in  handling  the  issue  with 
light,  round-the-clock  police  surveillance  and 
checks  at  the  Emtussy  because  neither  the 
Whlt«  House,  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger, 
nor  Congress  has  shown  much  Interest  in 
this  issue. 

In  light  of  this  assessment,  I  request 
that  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  con- 
tinue his  efforts  to  stop  harassment  at 
our  Embassy  In  Moscow.  I  urge  that  the 
United  States  imdertake  a  Joint  protest 
with  other  Western  countries  in  order  to 
rectify  this  condition,  and  that  the 
United  States  and  other  coimtrles  work 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  develop  an  ar- 
bitration procedure  to  deal  with  such 
violations  in  the  futiu-e.  I  also  want  to 
alert  my  colleagues  to  this  unconscion- 
able situation,  and  encourage  them  to 
voice  their  concern  about  Its  continuance. 

My  correspondence  with  our  State  De- 
partment follows: 

IVNT  27,  1974. 
HENRT  KlSSTMCm, 

Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C. 

IjEAa  Mr.  SzcRin-ARy:  As  you  undoubtedly 
know  Soviet  mllltla  mlnutemen  have  been 
blocking  the  access  of  Soviet  citizens  to  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Moscow.  That  con- 
dition existed  In  1971  when  I  was  there  and 
apparently  continues  unabated.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  it  is  a  clear  violation  of 
our  treaty  with  the  U.S.S,R.,  which  requires 
unimpeded  access  to  our  respective  consu- 
lates. What.  If  anything,  can  we  do  other 
than  simply  denouncing  the  practice?  Does 
the  treaty  have  provisions  for  dealing  with 
such  violations,  and  if  so,  what  ore  they 
and  have  they  been  employed? 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

Department  or  State. 
Washtngton,  D.C,  July  23, 1974 
Hon.  Edward  I.  KocH. 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  June  27.  in  which  you  ask  about  the  prob- 
lem of  access  to  our  Embassy  In  llosoow. 


While  the  US-USSR  Consular  Convention, 
which  ent«red  into  force  m  July  1968.  does 
not  speciilcally  obligate  the  Sovieta  to  ad- 
mit all  Soviet  citizens  to  our  consular  es- 
tablishments In  the  USSR,  the  Soviet  mili- 
tiamen posted  in  front  of  the  Embassy  have 
on  occasion  attempted  to  detain  Soviet  citi- 
zens with  legitimate  consular  business  as 
well  as  foreign  diplomats  and  even  American 
citizens.  The  Consular  Convention  does 
specify  that  "the  receiving  state  shall  in  no 
way  restrict  the  Eccess  of  nationals  of  the 
sending  state  to  Its  consular  estsbllsbments." 

The  Convention  Includes  no  provisions  for 
dealing  with  violations,  other  than  the  gen- 
eral provision  that  the  Convention  can  be 
nulllhed  by  either  party,  six  months  after 
the  other  party  Is  informed  of  &  desire  to 
terminate  the  Convention's  validity.  WbUe 
we  have  not  felt  It  appropriate  to  t&ke  this 
step,  we  have  raised  the  question  of  Em- 
bassy access  omclally  with  Soviet  authori- 
ties in  Moscow  08  well  as  In  Washington.  X 
assure  you  that  we  ftilly  shore  your  concern 
about  the  situation  ond  will  continue  to 
seek  Its  rectification. 

1  hope  you  will  call  on  me  if  you  feel  we 
can  be  of  further  assistance. 
Cordlnally, 

Ltnwood  Holton, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 


Washincton,  D.C,  July  26,  1S74. 

Hon.  HZNRV  A.  KlSSINGFR. 

Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretaht:  Thank  you  for  the 
letter  of  July  23.  1974  in  which  Assistant 
Secretary  Bolton  discusses  the  problem  of 
access  to  our  Embassy  In  Moscow.  Although 
1  recognize  that  it  may  not  be  appropriate 
at  this  time  to  undertake  actions  to  ter- 
minate the  US-USSR  Consulor  Convention.  I 
wonder  whether  other  steps  might  be  taken 
In  order  to  rectify  the  situation.  The  So- 
viets control  the  access  not  only  to  our 
embassy  In  Moiicow.  but  to  the  embos.'iles  of 
all  the  Western  countries.  The  Western 
countries  whose  nationals  and  other  consular 
visitors  are  bebig  intercepted  at  their  em- 
bassies in  Moscow  might  undertake  a  joint 
effort  to  protest  and  rectify  this  condition. 
Such  an  action  would  be  more  forceful  than 
a  protest  by  the  United  States  alone.  Second, 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  US-USSR  Con- 
sular Convention  Includes  no  provisions  for 
dealing  with  violations  other  than  the  nulll- 
flcotlon  of  the  Convention  following  six 
months  notice.  Steps  might  be  token  to  de- 
velop with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  coun- 
tries an  arbitration  procedure  to  deal  with 
violations  of  the  Convention  similar  to  the 
ones  thot  we  are  presently  experiencing  If 
the  Soviet  Union  were  then  to  defy  the  de- 
cuions  of  the  arbitrating  body,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  Incur  the  censure  of  world 
public  opinion.  The  response  of  the  interna- 
tional community  would  exert  pressure  on 
the  Soviet  Union  to  conform  to  the  speciaca- 
tlons  of  the  Convention. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  my 
suggestions.  Thank  you  in  advance  for  your 
cooperation. 

Sincerely. 

Edward  I.  KocH. 


VFW   POST   2859    OP   WOOD   RIVER 
ILL.,    NAMED    FIRST    IN    NATION 
FOR  LOYALTY  DAY  PROGRAM 
(Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnois  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 

at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 

extraneous  matter,  i 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  27  I  was  honored  to  participate  In 
the  loyalty  parade  and  program  spon- 
sored by  VFW  Post  2859  of  Wood  River. 
111. 

I  was  ver5'  Impressed  with  the  qu:?lity 
of  the  program  at  the  time,  and  I  was 
apparently  justified  in  that  opinion  be- 
cause the  VFW  National  Headquarters 
has  informed  Wood  River  Post  Com- 
mander Ranee  Oglesby  that  the  pro- 
gram has  been  declared  first  In  the  Na- 
tion. This  Is  the  second  consecutive  year 
that  post  2859  has  been  so  designated.  A 
trophy  will  be  awarded  to  post  2859  dur- 
ing the  national  convention  of  the  VFW 
In  Chicago,  August  19-23. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in 
congratulaMng  the  members  of  post  2859 
on  such  a  noteworthy  display  of  patriot- 
ism. 

I  would  also  like  to  Include  the  follow- 
ing resolution  recently  passed  by  the  Illi- 
nois General  Assembly  congratulating 
post  2859  on  lu  flrsi-ln-the-NaUon 
designation : 

House  Rlsolutiok 
Whereas.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  bonds  together  those  whc5 
have  defended  their  Country  and  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  Into  o  Notional  Brother- 
hood dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  Ameri- 
canism and  patriotism  omong  the  People  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  SUte  of  Illi- 
nois; and 

Whereas.  VJ.W.  Post  2859  of  Wood  River. 
Tlllnols  and  Its  Ladies  Auxiliary  hove  to  this 
end  sponsored  a  Loyalty  Piu-ade  and  Program 
In  that  community  for  the  post  7  yeora  ond, 
in  1973.  was  Judged  to  bt  First  in  the  Notion 
for  its  Parade  and  Program;  ond 

Whereas.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wors 
National  Heodquarters  has  Informed  Post 
Commander  Ranee  Oglesby  that  their  1974 
Loyalty  Parade  and  Program  has  been  de- 
clared to  be  First  In  the  Nation,  based  upon 
a  Record  Book  prepared  by  the  Poet  and 
presented  to  National  Headquarters  for  the 
Competition;  and 

Whereas.  The  efforts  of  the  members  of  the 
Wood  River  Post  and  the  Lodles  Auxiliary 
have,  for  the  second  straight  veor  ijeen  re- 
warded by  the  Notional  VPW.  by  being 
named  First  In  the  Notion  omong  oil  of  the 
Posts  of  the  National  Organization;  and 

Whereas.  The  Loyalty  Parade  and  Program 
Chairmen.  Mr.  Earl  McOlnnls  of  Poet  2859 
ond  Mrs.  James  England  of  the  Ladies  Aux- 
iliary, were  charged  with  the  coordination  of 
the  finest  celebration  In  the  history  of  the 
Post,  and  prepared  the  Record  Book,  which 
was  contained  In  o  12-inch  by  18-lnch  leather 
book  which  displayed  on  Its  cover  a  mop  of 
the  United  States  In  hond-sewn  sequins  of 
rod.  white  and  blue  and  dtsplaved  the  In- 
formation on  the  f>arade  and  Program 
mounted  on  linen  sheets:  and 

Whereas.  The  excellent  work  on  the  part 
of  the  chairmen,  the  committee  and  oil  of 
the  meml}ers  ol  V.P,W.  Post  2859  and  Its 
Ladles  Auxlllar>-  was  recognlaed  by  the  Judg- 
ment that  for  the  second  yeor.  they  had 
produced  a  progrom  which  was  First  In  the 
Notion,  and  llielr  outstanding  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  cause  of  patriotism  are  worthy 
of  recognition  ond  proise:  therefore,  tye  it 

Hesolved.  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
ol  the  Seventy-Eighth  Oenerol  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  that  we  commend  and 
congratulate  Post  28S9.  Veterons  of  Foreign 
Wors  of  Wood  Hlver  and  the  Ladles  Aux- 
liiory  upon  tbelr  selection  as  First  In  the 
Notion  for  their  Loyalty  Porode  and  Program, 
as  exemplified  to  Ihe  Notionol  Heodquorters 
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ot  the  V.F.W.  In  the  Record  Book;  and,  bo  It 
further 

Hcsolced,  That  we  extend  to  the  chairmen 
u.'rt  committee  our  thantu  for  their  fine 
work,  which  hma  made  them  for  the  second 
year  In  a  row  "First  in  the  Nation"  among  all 
or  the  Pasts  and  Auxiliaries  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars:  and.  he  It  further 

Resolved.  Tliat  we  cpngraiulate  all  of  the 
participants  m  the  Parade  and  Program  for 
iMeIr  enthusiastic  support,  and  that  we  wish 
tot  each  and  every  perc-on  who  took  part  the 
heat  of  fortune  in  future  programs  and  in  all 
of  their  endeavors  on  the  part  of  American- 
Ism:  and.  be  It  further 

ttemlved.  That  a  suitable  copy  of  this  pre- 
amble and  resolution  be  pre^nted  to  Com- 
mander Ranee  Oglesby  and  to  Ladles  Auxil- 
iary President  Gladys  Lumsden  for  accept- 
ance on  behalf  of  the  officers  and  members 
of  Post  3659.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and 
of  Us  Ladies  Auxiliary. 


■Mij  29,  19 


THE  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1974 

'Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mls-iion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  H  R.  69.  tlie 
Education  Amendments  of  1974.  is  a  long 
and  I'ompllcaled  bill.  The  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  members,  and  staff, 
have  been  working  for  a  full  .vear  and  a 
hiilf  with  thousands  of  hours  of  hearings 
and  committee  markup  .sessions,  followed 
most  recently  by  a  lengthy  period  of  con- 
ference with  our  Senate  counterparts  In 
order  to  reach  agreement  on  a  bill  we 
fp!t  we  could  live  with. 

The  bill  has  a  great  many  parts  which 
ne  feel  respond  to  srwcial  needs  in  the 
area  ot  education.  I  feel  it  i.s  important 
to  point  this  out.  lest  this  be  lost  .sight 
of  in  the  more  conirovci-si.nl  aspects  of 
provisions  relating  to  the  busing  of 
.students, 

I  wish  (0  spenk  p.- :  ticularly  of  the 
stejjs  taken  by  H.R.  69  to  make  cjuallty 
educaUon  more  available  to  Indian  chil- 
dren in  a  form  which  takes  into  account 
their  special  language  and  cultural  di- 
versity, and  the  continuation  and  Im- 
provement of  adult  education  programs. 

INDIANS    AND    BILI.NCL-AI.    EDUCATION 

Indian  students  have  a  long  unrecog- 
nized need  for  bilingual  education.  Ac- 
cordmg  to  a  recent  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs survey,  three-quarter.<  of  the  54.000 
students  in  BIA  schools  need  bilingual 
education.  Past  practice  has  been  to 
throw  these  youngsters  cold  turkey  into 
a  Dick-and-Jane  school  setting  The  lan- 
guage problem  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  Indian  children  have  two  cultures 
to  ler.rn  about,  in  addition  to  sharing  the 
educational  disadvantages  common  to 
children  from  an  impoverished,  rural 
background 

Tlie  BIA.  in  schools  run  by  the  agency 
and  in  so-called  contract  schools,  is  al- 
ready moving  toward  bilingual  educa- 
tion in  the  early  grades.  The  bilingual 
education  provisions  in  H.R.  69  should 
provide  impetus  and  funds  to  push  ahead 
in  this  direction. 

TEACHEK    THAI.VINC 

A  major  problem  with  providing  edu- 
cation that  will  meet  the  bilingual,  blcul- 
tural  needs  of  Indian  children  Is  the  lack 


of  trained  personnel.  Both  the  bilingual 
education  amendments  and  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Indian  Education  Act  pro- 
vide for  education  and  training  programs 
for  teachers.  In  the  first  Instance  for  bi- 
lingual teachers,  and  In  the  second  in- 
stance for  teachers  trained  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  Indian 
children. 

PBOFEBSIONAL   AND    UAD0ATe    rELtOWSHIPS 

The  Indian  Education  Act  amend- 
ments also  provide  a  vehicle  for  encour- 
aging young  Indian  students  to  seek  pro- 
fessional graduate  training  in  such  fields 
as  medicine,  law,  engineering,  business, 
and  related  fields.  Too  often  we  find 
white  experts  telling  Indians  how  to  run 
their  business  and  their  lives.  This  mod- 
est program  provides  for  a  maximum  of 
230  fellowships  for  Indian  professional 
and  graduate  students. 

INDIANS  AND  IMPACT  AID 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  that  all  chil- 
dren living  on  Indian  lands  shall  be 
counted  as  -A"  children  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Public  Law  874  and  815  pay- 
ments, whether  or  not  the  parent  or  par- 
ents hold  jobs  off  the  Indian  land.  Under 
present  law.  a  school  district  gels  "A" 
payments  for  Indian  children  whose  par- 
ents are  unemployed,  but  "B"  pay- 
ments— about  one-half  of  'A"  pay- 
ments—If the  parent  takes  a  job  off  the 
reser\ation.  I  feel  this  change  eliminates 
an  obvious  inequity. 

ADULT  EDUCATION — A  SECOND  CHANCE 

When  I  introduced  the  adult  educa- 
tion amendments  in  the  House,  I  spoke 
of  the  need  to  continue  and  expand  our 
commitment  to  provide  for  tliat  second 
chance  for  the  illiterate,  the  poorly  edu- 
cated. ;he  adult  with  yesterdays  train- 
ing for  todays  jobs.  These  amendments 
were  included  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  the  omnibiu  educational  bill, 
and  I  believe  the  final  agreement  worked 
out  in  conference  moves  toward  meet- 
ing that  need. 

Briefly,  the  adult  ^''ucation  sections: 

Eliminate  the  Commissioner's  20  per- 
cent set-aside  but  requires  that  the 
States  use  15  percent  of  their  allotments 
for  teacher  training  and  innovative  pro- 
grams^ 

Require  coordination  with  manpower 
and  occupational   education   progrr-ms- 

Specify  the  inclusion  of  Institution- 
alized adults  In  th..  target  population: 

Provide  that  no  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  funds  may  be  used  for  high  school 
equivalency  programs  for  adults  so  as  to 
Insure  a  concentration  of  effort  on  those 
with  the  greatest  need; 

Lower  the  authorization  to  bring  It 
within  realistic  reach  of  the  appropria- 
tion history.  The  conferees  emphasized 
In  their  report  that  tliis  should  In  no 
way  suggest  a  diminishment  of  commit- 
ment, quite  the  reverse,  but  is  an  attempt 
to  close  the  very  substantial  gap  between 
authorization  and  past  appropriations 
for  these  programs. 

I  belle-  ;  there  is  very  little  conlrover.sy 
on  the  need  for  adult  education  pro- 
grams. Prom  a  purely  practical  point  of 
view  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  nearly  one-third  of  the 
adults  in  the  United  States  with  less 
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than  a  high  school  education.  The  ques- 
tion of  providing  this  second  chance  for 
underequlpped  adults  has  changed  from 
whether  it  should  be  done  to  how  best 
to  do  It. 

In  my  judgment,  t.ie  adult  education 
amendment*  as  worked  out  by  the  con- 
ferees on  H.R.  69.  provide  a  substantial 
argument  for  support  of  this  legislation. 

In  summary,  while  I  have  chosen  to 
mention  specifically  those  parts  of  H.R. 
69  dealing  with  Indian  and  adult  educa- 
Uon. I  believe  that  the  bli;  provides  new 
and  Important  directions  for  making 
quality  public  education  available  to  all 
Americans. 


THE   PRESIDENTS    ECONOMIC 

MESSAGE  NO  SURPRISE 
iMr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point   In    the   Record   and   to   Include 
extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  real 
surprise  in  the  Presidents  economic  mes- 
saje  to  the  Nation  on  Thursday  evening 
was  that  theie  were  no  surprises  forth- 
coming. 

It  Is  distressing  that  there  were  not 
any.  I  am  no  great  admirer  of  the  Nixon 
economic  line  of  policies,  but  I  expect  at 
least  an  attempt  where  an  attempt  is 
called  for. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  economic  ex- 
pert. I  leave  that  to  some  of  my  more 
knowledgeable  colleagues,  some  of  whom 
Mr.  Nixon  might  do  well  to  listen  to.  But 
I  do  know  a  crisis  when  I  see  one.  And 
I  see  one.  Several  other  forces  have  as 
well.  Including  the  Financial  Post,  a 
Canadian  publication,  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  I  commend  their  com- 
ments to  your  attention : 

I  Prom  the  Flnanclnl  Poet.  July  24.  1974] 

It  Could  Be  Overkill  Again 
Respected  economic  advisers  to  President 
Nixon — and  some  very  inliuentlnl  ngure8  out- 
side the  admlnlstratlou — are  propounding 
policies  for  the  tJ.S.  that  will  ail  responsibk- 
people  with  dismay.  As  reported  on  this  page, 
they  are  pushing  lur  really  hetty  budget  cuts 
and  slUl-Btrlcter  monetary  policies  in  an 
attempt  to  combat  the  demon  of  the  mo- 
ment— inflation. 

This  is  the  son  of  panicky  thlnkmg  i:iat 
spreads  lUce  a  devastating  prairie  fire.  Bal- 
ance-the-budget  and  banks-are-overextend- 
ed are  phrases  resurrected  from  yesteryear 
which  fall  to  take  today's  circumstances  Into 
account.  It  Is  daiii^erous  rhetoric. 

Look  back.  In  1971  and  1972.  the  indus- 
trial countries  stimulated  economic  growth 
excessively  and  triggered  the  Inflatlonar-- 
outburat  that  we  are  all  up  against  today. 
Crop  failures  and  a  quadrupling  of  oil  prices 
didn't  help.  A  complete  turnabout  to  exces- 
sively restrictive  policies — one  extreme  to 
another— might  stop  Infiatlon  but  it  would 
plunge  the  world  Into  unemployment  and 
recession.  Are  the  nations  that  Inflated  to- 
gether hellbent  on  deflating  together? 

York  tJnlverslty  Professor  Seymour  Fried- 
land  makes  the  pertinent  point:  "The  proba- 
bility u  high  that  antl-lnflatlonary  monetary 
policy  will  become  excessive,  reflecting  the 
cumulative  effects  or  most  countries  follow- 
ing what.  Individually,  appear  to  be  reason- 
able or  even  mild  antl-lnflatlonary  policies." 
The  killer  approach  now  gaining  steam  In 
the  na.  In  wrong-headed.  In  the  n.8..  as  In 
Europe,    flrat-lialf    economic    activity    was 
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down.  In  Canada,  growth  has  slowed.  Aleo, 
since  all  economic  data  take  time  to  come 
In,  VB.  economlsu  don't  know  whether  their 
economy  Is  moving  up  again.  In  Canada, 
economists  don't  know  to  what  extent  our 
economy  Is  slowing. 

Baggung  over  domestic  policies  Is  leaving 
precious  little  time  to  deal  with  the  real 
threat  to  everyone's  well-being.  As  econo- 
mists at  Dominion  Securities  Harris  omi- 
nously put  It:  "Regrettably,  the  task  of  the 
central  bankers  may  be  made  less  onerous 
If  the  political  leaders  of  the  major  Western 
economies  cannot  come  to  gripe  with  the 
admittedly  very  difficult  problem  of  coping 
with  flows  of  Arab  money.  The  resultant 
major  recession  would  take  care  of  the  cur- 
rent Inflation,  but  with  serious  conse- 
quences." 

IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  29.  1974] 
Mr.  Nixon's  Economic  Message 
It  Isn't  hard  to  understand  why  President 
Nixon's  television  address  on  the  economy 
was  so  weak  and  aimless.  He's  between  chief 
economic  advisers.  He's  really  stUl  In  between 
Treasury  Secretaries,  with  Mr.  Simon  globe- 
trotting these  past  weeks.  He's  been  listen- 
ing to  hi!  budget  people  talk  politics  Instead 
of  economics.  And  he's  been  distracted  by 
events  in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
that  have  a  bearing  on  his  future. 

So  with  no  commanding  voice  driving  the 
President  into  a  determined  antl-lnflatlon 
posture,  the  arguments  before  him  seem  to 
have  cancelled  each  other  out.  What  we  have 
Is  Immobility  dressed  up  as  a  "steady  as  she 
goes"  policy.  Taxes  won't  go  up  and  they 
won't  go  down.  Money  growth  won't  be 
loosened  or  tightened.  There  will  be  no  credit 
crunch,  no  wage  and  price  controls.  There 
will  be  no  budget  cut  of  »20  builon.  as  Mr. 
Simon  proposed.  There  will  be  no  cut  of  *10 
billion  as  Arthur  Burns  and  Wilbur  Mills 
urge.  There  Is  only  "determination"  to  cut 
the  4305  bUlion  budget  toward  a  "goal"  of 
«300  bUllon. 

While  It  is  certainly  delightful  to  hear  re- 
affirmation that  wage  and  price  controls  are 
not  live  options.  Mr.  Nixon  did  not  need 
prime  time  to  tell  us  that.  Instead  of  telling 
the  American  people  what  he's  not  going  to 
do  to  make  life  uncomfortable  for  them,  he 
threw  away  an  opportunltv  to  tell  them  what 
they  surely  would  accept  as  valid— that  the 
government  has  l>een  trying  to  do  too  much, 
too  fast,  and  It  Is  time  for  belt-tightening 
an  around.  How  can  the  public  take  seriously 
his  plea  that  It  save  more  and  spend  less 
when  the  government  continues  to  spend 
more  and  save  nothing? 

He  could  have  and  should  have  announced 
that  he  would  veto,  rather  than  sign  as  he 
did  the  next  day.  the  bill  guaranteeing  up  to 
42  billion  m  loans  to  the  beef  Industry.  He 
could  have  announced  he  will  veto  the  420 
billion  mass-transit  bill  that  Congress  Is 
working  on.  He  should  have  withdrawn  earlier 
White  House  approval  of  an  increase  In 
the  omnibus  housing  bill,  to  42.5  billion,  and 
cut  that  figure  at  least  back  to  42  billion. 
He  should  have  announced  withdrawal  of 
his  support  tor  any  national  health  Insurance 
proposal.  He  should  have  asked  Congress  to 
postpone  for  six  months  the  next  Increase 
in  Social  Security  benefits. 

Of  course  there  would  have  t>een  blood- 
curdling screams  from  congressional  liberals 
If  Mr.  Nixon  had  done  so.  But  most  Ameri- 
cans would  understand  that  the  President 
was  not  proposing  these  obviously  unpopular 
acilons  to  wUi  mends  and  Influence  Im- 
peachers.  Presidential  tlnldlty  in  dealing 
with  Inflation  when  only  hard,  aggressive  de- 
cisions are  in  order  suggest  that  sound  pol- 
icy may  Anally  b«  falling  victim  to  impeach- 
ment pressures.  The  easplclon  is  strength- 
ened by  the  Praldeot's  vague  promise  to  get 


tougb  with  the  budget  he  presents  next  Jan- 
uary. 

Next  January  might  be  too  late.  It  wUI  be 
nice  if  the  current  budget  outlays  can  be 
held  to  4300  billion,  but  unless  the  ax  Is 
swung  repeatedly  and  painfully,  chances  are 
It  will  not  even  be  held  to  4305  builon.  And 
If.  as  seems  Ukely,  corporate  profits  faU  and 
unemployment  Increases,  the  budget  deficit 
could  be  horrendous.  There  is  no  concern  In 
the  administration  that  this  Is  where  we're 
headed.  But  the  concern  was  not  reflected  In 
the  President's  message. 


AMERICAN  DAIRY  INDUSTHY  IN 
DIRE  STRAITS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  10.  1974. 1  addressed  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  with  regard  to  the  very 
grave  problems  confronting  the  Nation's 
cattlemen.  It  is  gratifying  that  so  many 
Members  recognized  the  plight  of  live- 
stock producers  and  responded  by  ap- 
proving an  emergency  credit  program  for 
livestock  producers  and  by  requesting 
that  the  administration  take  other  ap- 
propriate means  to  alleviate  the  problem. 
Today.  I  report  on  a  related,  and  equally 
serious  situation.  The  dairj-men  In  the 
United  States  are  faced  with  Imminent 
bankruptcy  because  of  the  expanding 
foreign  Imports  of  milk  products,  the  de- 
cline In  domestic  milk  prices,  and  the 
rising  costs  of  materials  and  feed  grains 
needed  In  dairy  production.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  one-half  of  domestic  milk 
production  goes  Into  products  such  as 
dried  milk,  cheese,  and  butter  that  are 
being  imported  in  great  quantities.  The 
result  Is  economic  disaster  for  the  Ameri- 
can dairyman. 

peculiarities     or     the     OAUT     DtimCTRT 

The  dairy  industry  Is  highly  specialized 
and  offers  few  opportunities  for  diverci 
fled  alternative  production  to  offset  de- 
clines in  prices  or  demand  for  the  pri- 
mary product.  Dairy  cattle  are  bred  and 
raised  to  produce  milk.  The  farmer  can- 
not put  a  cow  in  mothballs  or  halt  a  pro- 
duction line  to  cut  costs.  Cattle  continue 
to  require  feed  and  care.  The  only  option 
Is  to  sell  the  cattle  and  related  equip- 
ment and  go  out  of  business.  We  cannot 
afford  to  allow  our  dairy  industry  to  col- 
lapse in  that  manner.  The  energy  crisis 
and  especially  the  Arab  oil  boycott  have 
brought  home  to  us  the  point  that  we 
must  maintain  our  domestic  capability 
In  es.sential  products. 

ACTION     REQCIRED 

This  situation  requires  immediate  at- 
tention. Imports  of  powdered  milk, 
cheese,  and  butter  must  be  stopped  be- 
cause our  responsibiUty  is  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  both  as  producers  and  con- 
sumers. If  our  dairy  Industry  falls,  the 
consumer  will  in  the  long  run  be  hurt 
through  higher  prices  and  shortages.  Our 
dalrj-  producers  cannot  compete  with  for- 
eign dairies  operating  under  less  strin- 
gent standards  and  supported  by  major 
foreign  government  subsidies.  Addition- 
ally, the  President  should  sign  the  Emer- 
gency Livestock  Credit  Act  of  1974  which 


will  provide  Government  guarantees  for 
loans  to  dairymen  as  well  as  beef  pro- 
ducers and  help  them  survive  the  crisis 
To  provide  an  Insight  into  the  plight  of 
dairy  producers.  I  enter  the  following 
telegram  from  dairymen  in  Gilmer.  Tex.. 
In  the  Record.  These  ranchers  give  di- 
rect witness  that  the  need  for  action  is 
Immediate  and  desperate. 

I  slncereU  hope  that  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  will  again  respond  In 
a  positive  manner  to  this  request  for 
assistance. 
The  telegram  follows: 

OiLMER.  T«..  July  14,  tS74. 
Representative  Wright  Patman:  We.  as 
dairy  farmers  arc  In  a  critical  situation  and 
at  this  time  face  the  Immediate  possibility 
of  losing  our  dairy  farms.  This  situation  has 
been  brought  atx}Ut  by  the  importing  of  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  powdered  mUk.  cheese, 
and  butter.  This  has  lowered  the  price  of 
milk  sold  by  the  dairy  farmer  to  the  point 
that  we  cannot  operate. 

Porty-nlne  percent  of  the  milk  produced 
in  this  area  goes  Into  by-products  such  as 
powdered  milk,  cheese,  and  butter.  These 
are  going  Into  the  market  now  In  competi- 
tion with  these  Imports,  thus  drastically 
lowering  the  prices  received  by  the  Ameri- 
can dairy  farmer.  Our  milk  prices  have  been 
reduced  to  69  cents  less  per  hundred  pounds, 
and  we  have  Ijeen  Informed  that  prices  will 
toke  an  even  larger  drop  in  the  month  of 
August.  The  estimated  drop  of  41.00  per  hun- 
dred pounds  win  thus  create  a  41.69  decrease 
per  hundred  pounds  In  two  months. 

An  addli  tonal  problem  facing  the  dairy 
farmer  Is  the  beef  calves  raised  to  help  sup- 
plement Income  through  the  lean  months. 
These  also  must  be  sold  at  a  big  loss. 

We  feel  helpless,  with  grain  prices  and 
fertilizers  skyrocketing.  Interest  rates  rii>. 
Ing,  and  raUk  and  beef  prices  declining  con- 
stantly. The  American  farmer  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  European  government  Bul>sldy 
of  these  Imports. 

We  urge  each  of  you  to  realize  the  re- 
sponsibility you  have  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. If  dairies  go  under,  as  manv  big  pro- 
ducers have  In  the  recent  past,  there  will  be 
no  po.<islble  way  to  produce  fooda  to  feed 
The  masses  of  people  in  our  country.  Our 
farmer  must  survive— we  cannot  depend  on 
foreign  Imports  to  feed  our  people.  Over  a 
year  ago  when  grain  doubled  In  price  and 
milk  prices  stayed  at  a  low  ebb,  small  dairy 
operations  all  over  the  nation  were  forced 
out  of  business  As  a  result,  there  Is  now 
less  milk  produced  than  a  year  ago.  If  the 
government  continues  to  let  these  Imports 
In.  forcing  more  dairies  out  of  business  milk 
will  become  scarce  and  win  raise  prices  to 
the  con.«umer. 

If  the.«e  imports  do  not  stop  at  once  there 
will  not  be  enough  dairies  left  to  produce 
the  milk  necessary  for  our  people.  Those  of 
you  who  are  not  familiar  with  farming  ori- 
eratlons  may  not  realize  that  you  cannot 
produce  milk  or  beef  on  a  thirty  dav  or  s lity 
day  order  The  dairy  Industry  would  take  at 
least  six  mouths  to  produce  milk  on  an  aver- 
age scale  and  this  would  only  be  possible  if 
the  farmer  could  borrow  fioo.ooo  and  own 
his  own  land,  thus  owning  an  average  herd 
of  ninetv  dairy  heifers. 

We  humbly  pray  that  you  wui  each  realire 
your  responsibility  to  the  people  of  this 
nation  The  success  of  the  American  dairy 
farmer  li  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  our 
country  If  this  eituatlon  continues  it  will 
be  a  crisis  for  all  of  us  Runntog  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  out  of  business,  as  hoa  been 
done  in  the  beef  Industry,  by  Unportlng  agri- 
cultural commodities,  will  only  create  a 
•horiage  of  food  and  thus  eventually  rals* 
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the  price  or  food  evert  iilt,'hcr  to   liiC  con- 
sumer. 

We  cannot  depend  or.  foretgn  countries 
to  meet  the  food  supply  of  our  nation.  W© 
feel  K  ni-'ie  In  point  would  be  the  Amblan 
oil  «ltuatlon. 

It  something  Is  not  done  ulthln  the  neit 
l.lr'y  to  jUty  diiys.  many  dairymen  will  be 
ruined  for  life,  and  liable  for  debts  they 
rnnnnt  pay  We  pray  you  will  realize  the 
urgency  cf  this  matter  and  act  accc.-d- 
In-.ly. 

Written  by  the  folloiring  dairy  farmers: 

Charles  Tefteller,  Fmmon.^  Bryant.  Ernest 
Bover>.  John  Wade.  A.  L.  McCooI.  James 
Oreen.  Ronny  South.  Ronn;  Denton.  Rov 
snc.w.  s  L.  Oavls.  Troy  snoiv.  Jock  H0III3. 
Juhnny  Oreen,  Tommy  Stulih,  wlIMam  Den- 
Ion.  Z  Z.  Oage.  Michael  Oreen. 

Richard  Tefteller.  C.  H  McCnllum.  J,  B 
Catrlngton,  Jim  Murphy.  Arell  Ch'-vallcr. 
James  Denton.  Rii.'sell  Oreen.  Fowler  Lari- 
acn,  Travis  Schlpp.  Leo  Trlmbel.  BUly  Oray. 
Jn»  Jack  Lyles.  W.  E.  Emberlln.  Roger  Irons. 
Tom  Durey,  Jac's  Brtimler.  James  Tefteller 
Jerry  Dixon,  Steve  Tefteller,  Wllbum 
Tet-.eller,  Wllhurn  Tefteller.  Jr..  J.  Flake. 
Carl  W.-cnn.  Tommy  H.  Smith,  Dr.  Bob  Olajre. 
Ben  Glaze,  Don  Butts.  Henry  McQueen,  w! 
Henry  Holt.  CIHTord  Clark.  Bill  Varnado, 
Home  McCIaln.  E  c.  Bambcrlln.  Mar-ml 
Kamljerlln 


INfRODOCTIO.V     OF     LEGISLATIO.V 
TO  SWE  CLASS  ACTIONS 

'Mr,  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi-wion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thl< 
point  in  the  RtroiiD  and  to  includp  ex- 
traneous matter  ■ 

Mr  V.M«K.  Mr.  Speiuier.  in  .•ieveral 
recent  decisions,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
crippled  the  Federal  class  ariiou  suit  a< 
a  remedy  for  damages  to  (rroups  of  Indi- 
viduals. 1  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  restore  the  efroHvene.'i.s  of  the 
class  action  remedy 

In  1938,  the  Congrcs.'i  codified  new 
FederaJ  Rules  of  Ci\11  Procedure  to  re- 
place antiquated  and  cumber.some  com- 
mon law  proceduies.  Tlie  1938  act  spe- 
ciflcally  made  the  cla.sa  action  suit  a 
remedy  In  the  Federal  court.=.  Yet,  the 
Sur^reme  Court,  in  its  recent  decisions, 
has  shackled  the  Federwl  class  action 
with  needless  technical  requirements 
which  have  made  its  avnilabllity  prohibi- 
tive to  thc^e  who  need  it  most. 

Tlie  clas.s  action  has  traditionally  been 
used  as  a  device  to  permit  i-ecovery  of 
losses  to  large  numbers  of  people  alio 
have  each  been  damaged  to  some  de- 
'■'fee — but  not  damaged  enough  to  war- 
rant the  expen.se  of  an  individual  law- 
suit. In  eaect.  it  lias  been  a  remedy  for 
environmentalists,  consumers,  taxpay- 
er^.  and  any  large  group  of  people  trjing 
to  protect  their  rights  or  interests.  Judge 
Welnstein.  an  early  proponent  of  the 
class  action  dertcc.  made  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  accessibility  of  this  remedy: 
Wl:en  tl.e  oryuiii/atUjii  of  a  modern  sn- 
rt-v.  ?ucl.  jv,  ours,  alTorcLs  Uie  pusslbUlty  of 
Illegal  beharloc  atxompanled  by  aldespread 
UifTii!>a  coriUfq.;ence<i,  Mjme  procedural 
mean.,,  niuat  e.fUt  to  renif'd\  ...r  at  least 
Ue.t-r     t!i.»t  conduct. 

The  class  suit  enable.';  Individuab 
'vith  smitU  claims  to  band  toaettier  in  a 
more  potent  suit — and  thereby  promotes 
judicial  efficiency  by  consolidating  other- 
wi.se  separate  and  repetitious  actions. 


THE    tISt.N    DECtSlOH 

Recently,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure- 
including  rule  No.  23's  requirement  that 
notice  be  given  to  all  known  members  of 
the  class  lis-  mall— must  be  adhered  to  In 
cla.ss  actions.  According  to  the  Court  In 
the  recent  decision  of  ELsen  against  Car- 
lisle and  Jacquelin,  a  cla.ss  action  which 
falls  to  meet  the  requirements  of  proper 
and  full  notice,  violates  due  process.  In 
this  c;>,se.  a  class  action  was  brought  by 
an  Individual  on  behalf  of  65  million 
others  who  had  lost  an  estimated  $120 
million  because  of  alleged  illegal  charges 
in  the  sale  and  inirchtu^e  of  odd-lot 
stoc!:. 

In  its  decLslon,  tlic  Court  required  Uiat 
notice  of  the  suit  be  mailed  to  all  Identi- 
fiable members  of  the  clas.s.  In  the  Elsen 
ca.se,  the  mailing  costs  alone  would  have 
been  $270,000.  Obviously,  this  amount 
would  be  prohibitive  to  anyone  whose 
total  Indiiidual  recovery.  If  he  won  his 
f  uit,  n  ould  be  about  J70, 

The  Eisen  decision  will  severely  limit 
class  actions,  where  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  each  class  member  are  avail- 
able. The  decision  also  washes  out  any 
deterrent  effect  that  may  exist  from  tlie 
fear  of  a  class  .suit  being  brought  against 
a  law  bretiker.  This  tmreasonably  strict 
nollce  requirement  virtually  gives  a  green 
light  to  monopolies,  which  deal  In  Items 
sold  in  volume,  to  \1olate  the  antitrust 
latvs.  The  ELsen  decision  in  effect  tells 
polluters.  -Go  .Thead.  contaminate  the 
whole  water  supply  of  a  city.  You  are  safe 
from  class  actloa*  becau.«e  there  Is  no 
one  »iio  can  bankroll  the  mailing  of  n 
i-ln.-%  action  notice  to  all  the  people  in 
the  city  phone  book," 

Mr.  Siieakcr,  the  class  action  must  re- 
main as  a  viable  and  effective  tool  for 
the  use  of  coasumers.  environmentalists, 
and  the  public  at  large.  The  barriers  to 
the  claiis  actions  created  by  the  Eisen 
decision  must  be  corrected  through  leg- 
Lslation.  In  the  Eisen  case  at  the  appel- 
late court  level,  the  court  recognized  the 
need  and  propriety  of  congressional  ac- 
tloi!  to  save  the  class  action.  The  second 
circuit  court  of  appeals  stated  In  Its 
dcci.'iononELsen: 

It  should  be  possible  for  Congre.«s  to  create 
some  public  Ijody  to  do  Ju-.tlce  m  the  matter 
of  consumer  claims  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
afford   rvUef   to  the   injured  consumer. 

SM  AME..NOueMT  TO  INCRC.%Sl:  THE  .WAlLABILlrr 
fii    IHl    fH^i  ACJl.lN   Hr(  ll.\Nl.^M  IN  FFOFRxl, 

c^-srs 

Justice  Douilas  In  his  dissent  from  the 
Eisen  decision,  stresses  tlie  overwhelming 
necessity  for  the  class  action  as  a  remedy 
to  Widespread  breaking  of  the  law.  In 
his  opinion.  Justice  Douglas  describes 
alternatives  to  the  cla.ss  action  manage- 
ment and  notice  problems  which  would 
comply  with  constitutional  requirements. 
Justice  Douglas  quotes  language  from 
Federal  ru!e2.1ic'  i4'  iB'; 

\  lU-ss  uwy  be  divided  luto  siihrlii.-,,^-s  jmd 
e..cii  ^;ib«-ii».-.3  treuti'd  a^  u  cXiXi.^.  and  the  pru- 
visioiiA  of  ihU  rule  .-hall  then  be  cutislrued 
ar.d  applied  arrordlngly. 

The  breakdown  Into  subclasses  can 
solve  t!ie  problems  of  both  t.otlce  to  each 


member  of  the  cla.ss  and  the  distribution 
of  Judgments,  Douglas  said; 

Class  members  would  be  more  readily  Iden  - 
tlflable  with  more  accessible  transaction  re^-- 
crds  and  Individually  provable  damages. 

The  breakdown  Into  subclasses  can  be 
done  In  a  variety  of  ways,  depending  on 
the  subject  of  the  suit.  In  an  Eisen  sit- 
uation, for  example,  the  class  can  be 
broken  down  geographically. 

All  the  oddlot  purchasers  from  the 
New  York  City  area  could  be  a  subclass. 
In  addition,  when  this  breakdown  is  clone 
on  a  geographic  basis,  the  argument  for 
notice  by  publication  In  local  newspapers 
or  by  advertLse.Tients  on  radl.  r.nd  tele- 
vision are  more  compelling. 

The  Douglas  dis-sent  also  cites  the  ap- 
pellate dissent  In  the  Elsen  decision: 

The  plalntin  class  might,  for  example,  oe 
divided  Uito  much  smaller  sut>classess  ...  of 
odd-loi  bujcrs  for  particular  periods,  and 
one  subclass  treated  as  a  test  case,  with  the 
other  subclasses  held  In  abeyance.  Individual 
notice  could  then  be  glvefl  to  all  members 
of  the  particular  small  subcKiss  who  can 
easMj  tw  Identified. 

As  Dougl:is  states: 

Tlie  purpose  of  Rule  23  Is  to  provide  flexi- 
bility In  the  management  of  class  actions, 
with  the  trial  court  taklni;  an  active  role  In 
the  conduct  of  the  Iltlgatln-i. 

The  Eisen  decision  is  wliolb  inconsis- 
tent with  the  flexible  and  equitable  sphit 
of  rule  23  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  CIvU 
Procedure.  Therefore,  I  am  today  In- 
troducing legLslatlon  to  permit  the 
court  to  create  manage.ibl'?  .subclasses 
to  avoid  the  constitutional  problems  of 
Inadequate  notice  described  In  Eisen. 
The  legislation  I  propose  today  would 
strengthen  the  legislative  purpose  of 
rule  23.  The  trial  court  wUI  be  permitted 
to  use  Its  dLscretlon  and  creaie  a  sub- 
class before  It  dismisses  a  class  suit  as 
tKing  unmanageable. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  I  hope 
and  trust  that  the  courts  will  use  the 
device  of  subclasses  to  maintain  the  lite 
and  flexibility  of  the  class  action  remedy 
In  t  or  Increasinglj-  complex  society,  the 
cla.ss  action  remedy  Ls  the  only  remedy 
for  thou.s.inds  and  millions  of  small 
meritorious  claims. 

*   StCCND    U.4a    TO   CLA&i   ACJTUNS;    THE    SIO.OOO 
lND(V!t»U...L    JOaiSUICTin.^iAL     I^MITATHlS 

-Another  adverse  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion on  class  action  also  Involves  an  area 
appropriate  for  congressional  action 
The  Supreme  Court  has  recently  ruled 
that  each  member  of  the  cla.ss  mitst  have 
S10,000  in  damages  to  fulfill  tlie  iurisdlc- 
tlonal  requirements  of  the  P'ederal 
courts.  This  shocking  and  weakly  sup- 
ported decision  of  the  Court  has  the  et- 
fect  of  destroying  the  Federal  class  ac- 
tion as  a  remedy  to.  and  a  deterrence 
from,  widespread  and  diffase  violations 
of  a  lai-ge  number  of  people's  rights. 

Coupled  with  the  Eisen  decision,  wliieli 
I  have  dcscilbed  above,  this  action  bv 
the  Supreme  Court  completes  the  de- 
stniction  of  the  cla.ss  action  remedy. 
Most  con.siimer  and  environmental  law- 
yers now  feel  that,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  class  action  remedy  no  longer 
exists. 

Yet  Just  as  tiie  Elsen  derision  can  be 
remedied  by  Congress,  I  believe  the  $10,- 
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000  Jurisdictional  problem  can  be  solved 
by  legislation. 

THE    HISrOBT    OF   THE    JTRISDICTIONAL 
REQtnHEMXNT 

Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 1332(a)  states: 

The  District  Cotn-ts  shall  have  original  Ju- 
risdiction of  all  civil  actions  where  the  matter 
In  controversy  exceeds  the  sum  of  910.000. 

Of  course,  nothing  In  the  Constitution 
requires  that  any  particular  amount  be 
In  controversy  to  invoke  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  courts.  In  fact,  the  seventh 
amendment  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  even 
guaranteed  the  right  of  a  Jury  trial  In 
cases  Involving  more  than  $20. 

In  the  language  of  the  1789  Judiciary 
Act,  however,  the  Congress  required  that 
S500  be  In  controversy  before  a  Federal 
court  could  hear  a  case.  From  the  orig- 
inal $500,  the  amount  has  expanded  over 
the  years  and  with  Inflation  to  $10,000. 
The  congressional  enactment  of  the  dol- 
lar requirement  has  been  a  means  to  ex- 
ercise some  control  over  what  cases  the 
Federal  courts  could  hear.  Its  primary 
design  Is  to  limit  Federal  courts  to  im- 
portant litigation. 

Despite  the  establishment  of  an  ap- 
parently simple,  exact  dollar  figure, 
there  has  been  extensive  litigation  to  de- 
termine when  the  amount  has  been  met 
In  cases  Involving  multiple  plaintiffs. 
The  Congress  has  stayed  out  of  this  con- 
troversy, leaving  It  to  the  Judiciary  to 
handle  the  court's  own  mechanical  rules 
of  administration.  A  great  body  of  case 
laiv  has  grown  around  the  controversy  of 
when  a  damage  claim  can  be  aggregated 
to  meet  the  jurisdictional  amount  re- 
quired. 

The  congressional  intention  to  stay  out 
of  the  controversy  about  when  the  juris- 
dictional amount  was  satisfied,  was  dem- 
onstrated by  the  1958  amendments  to 
title  28  U.S.C.  1332  <a) ,  when  Congress 
raised  the  dollar  amount  to  $10,000,  The 
entire  time  the  1958  amendments  were 
before  the  House,  there  was  not  one  word 
in  the  committee  reports  or  House  de- 
bates about  the  whole  complex  body  of 
rules  by  which  the  courts  determine 
when  the  jurisdictional  amount  is  met  In 
multiple  and  aggregate  claim  cases. 

In  order  to  give  the  Federal  courts 
greater  discretion  as  to  the  types  of 
claims  which  could  be  joined  in  litiga- 
tion, rule  23  of  the  Rules  of  Federal 
Civil  Procedure  was  amended  in  1966  to 
eliminate  rigid  conceptualizations  and 
pro\1de  a  pragmatic  definition  of  when 
class  actions  could  be  maintained.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  1966  amend- 
ments also  avoided  any  mention  of  the 
Issue  of  aggregating  claims  to  meet  the 
$10,000  jurisdictional  requirement. 

Prior  to  1966,  a  class  action  had  to  be 
considered  as  true,  hybrid,  or  spurious 
before  a  decision  as  to  whether  damages 
could  be  aggregated  was  made.  Only  In 
the  case  of  true  class  actions  where  the 
rights  Involved  were  "joint  and  com- 
mon" was  aggregation  permitted.  These 
technical  and  unworkable  distinctions 
were  discarded  In  the  amended  rule  of 
1966.  The  new  rule  provided  that  the 
entire  class  Is  to  be  bound  by  the  Court's 
judgment.  It  seems  only  logical  that  If 
the  result  cannot  vary  from  one  number 


of  the  class  to  another,  the  amount  of 
damages  sought  is  sought  on  behalf  of 
the  whole  class.  Obviously,  to  permit 
aggregation  of  claims  In  these  circum- 
stances would  be  In  keeping  with  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  $10,000  jurisdictional  re- 
quirement. There  is  $10,000  of  damages, 
so  the  Court  is  not  frittering  away  Its 
time  with  the  trial  of  a  petty  controversy. 
The  first  decision  concerning  aggre- 
gation, after  the  1966  amendment  was 
enacted,  took  the  flexible  approach  and 
permitted  aggregation  as  the  Congress 
Intended.  Yet  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
jected that  reasoning  when  the  Snyder 
against  Harris  case  came  before  it  In 
1967.  The  Snyder  case  involved  a  stock- 
holders derivative  action  against  the 
management  of  the  corporation.  The 
Court  in  the  Snyder  case  reinstated  the 
clumsy  technicalities  the  1966  amend- 
ment had  sought  to  discard.  The  Court 
ruled  that  Snyder  was  not  a  "true"  class 
action  because  it  did  not  involve  "joint 
and  common  "  claims.  The  Court  there- 
fore barred  aggregation  to  meet  the  juris- 
dictional requirement.  This  decision 
Ignored  the  whole  purpose  of  the  1966 
amendment  and  ruled  as  If  It  had  never 
been  enacted.  The  Snyder  decision 
clearly  contravenes  the  flexibility  the 
legislative  framers  of  the  1966  amend- 
ments Intended.  If  consideration  of 
economy,  time,  effort,  and  expense  all 
call  for  the  remedy  of  the  class  action, 
then  the  denial  of  that  remedy  because 
of  an  arbitrary  $10,000  Jurisdictional 
limit  per  member  of  the  class  subverts 
the  original  congressional  Intent  of  cre- 
ating the  class  action  procedure. 

The  courts  have  continued  picking  the 
meat  off  the  bones  of  the  class  action.  In 
the  decision  of  Zahn  against  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co.— 1973 — the  Supreme 
Court  dealt  a  near  death  blow  to  the  al- 
ready wotmded  class  remedy.  In  the 
Zahn  case,  owners  of  lakefront  property 
brought  an  action  against  a  paper  mill 
whose  discharge  polluted  the  lake's 
water.  This  pollution  injured  the  value 
and  utility  of  the  surrounding  property. 
The  action  was  dismissed  as  a  class  ac- 
tion because  only  the  main  plaintiffs  met 
the  $10,000  requirement  while  most  of 
the  members  of  the  class  had  damages  of 
less  than  $10,000  per  individual.  Snyder 
was  not  even  controlling  here  because  In 
Snyder  no  member  of  the  cla.ss  met  the 
$10,000  requirement.  But  In  Zahn.  the 
four  leaders  of  the  class  met  the  Jiuls- 
dictional  amount  required.  Zahn  was  an 
extension  of  the  question  Snyder  left  un- 
answered: What  if  some,  but  not  all 
members  of  the  class  meet  the  jurisdic- 
tional amount  required?  The  answer  was 
than  even  principal  plaintlfTJi — who  had 
standing  to  sue — could  not  bring  a  class 
action  on  behalf  of  others  who  had  less 
than  $10,000  In  damages. 

There  is  no  justification  for  the  Zahn 
declfion.  If  the  named  members  are  eli- 
gible for  the  Federal  court's  jurisdiction, 
common  claims  of  the  class  would  be  de- 
cided and  there  seems  to  be  no  justifica- 
tion for  dismissing  those  class  members 
not  suffering  the  minimum  $10,000 
damage.  The  Federal  case  load  argu- 
ments of  Snyder  are  inapplicable  because 
the  Federal  court  had  jurisdiction  over 


the  four  named  plaintiffs  in  Zahn  and 
will  have  to  adjudicate  their  claims  any- 
way. Judicial  economy  Is  blatantly 
thwarted  by  requiring  the  common 
claims  to  be  tried  separately.  Zahn  will 
also  needlessly  overburden  the  State 
courts  with  the  smaller  claims. 

The  Zahn  decision  also  damages  the 
judicial  theon'  of  ancillary  jurisdiction. 
Ancillary  jurisdiction  provides  that  If  a 
court  has  subject  matter  jurisdiction 
over  the  case  before  It,  the  Federal  court 
may  decide  ancillarj-  matters  regardless 
of  the  amount  In  controversy  or  the 
State  citizenship  of  the  parties — condi- 
tions which  are  normally  the  controlling 
factors  in  determinine  court  jurisdiction. 
Under  this  theon',  once  one  plaintiff  has 
established  the  required  amount,  the 
court  may  take  ancillary  Jurisdiction 
over  the  other  members  of  the  class. 
The  purpose  Is  to  provide  Judicial  econ- 
omy, prevent  piecemeal  litigation  of 
connected  claims  and  to  provide  more 
convenience  and  equitable  justice  to  the 
litigants.  Zahn  results  in  an  Increase  in 
Federal  and  State  caseloads  by  forcing 
the  plaintiffs  to  bring  separate  actions 
In  Federal  and  State  courts  rather  than 
uniting  in  one  suit  in  one  Federal  court. 

AMENOUENT    TO    PERMIT    THE    ACCKECATION    OF 
DAHACXS 

Class  actions  were  born  of  necessity, 
with  the  only  limited  alternative  being 
redundant  litigation  of  the  common  is- 
sues or  a  joinder  of  causes  of  action. 
A  joinder  is  the  uriiting  of  two  or  more 
claims  or  causes  of  action  into  one  suit; 
it  generally  does  not  involve  enough 
claims  to  be  called  a  class  action.  By 
using  a  joinder  device,  the  plaintiffs  may 
risk  a  motion  by  the  defendants  for  sep- 
arate trials.  The  Joinder  remedy  Is  also 
limited  by  the  number  of  feasible  join- 
ders. 

The  cost  of  litigants,  procedural  traps. 
and  the  drain  on  the  judiciary  make 
both  alternatives  intolerable  remedies. 

The  class  action  Is  less  than  perfect. 
Yet  just  because  the  class  action  remedy 
Is  imperfect  does  not  mean  we  should 
abandon  all  remedies.  It  Is  true  that  per- 
mission to  bring  class  actions  may  In- 
crease court  workload  in  some  Instajices. 
This  inconvenience,  however,  does  not 
compare  with  the  alternative— that  un- 
less cla.ss  actions  are  permitted,  a  small 
claimant  may  be  unable  to  obtain  a  de- 
termination on  the  alleged  violation  of 
his  rights. 

The  legislation  I  propose  would  allow 
class  actions  to  serve  their  dual  purpose 
of  giving  the  resource-weak  individual 
his  day  in  court  and  of  promoting  judi- 
cial efficiency,  as  Intended  by  the  1966 
amendments  to  Federal  rule  23,  The  bill 
I  am  Introducing  today  would  amend  28 
U.S.C.A.  I332ca)  to  provide  that  In  any 
case  permitted  to  be  maintained  as  a  class 
action  under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  the  aggregate  claims  for  or 
against  all  members  of  the  class  shall  be 
regarded  as  the  amount  In  controversy. 

CONCirSION 

Judge  Weinstein,  an  early  class  action 
proponent.  Indicates  that — 

There  ore  those  who  will  not  Ignore  the 
Irony  of  the  courts  ready  to  Imprison  a  man 
who  steals  some  goods  in  Interstate  com- 
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tut-rre  whUe  unwlUlng  to  grunt  »  civil  rem- 
edy AKAlnst  a  corporation  which  hu  beoe- 
fited  to  the  extent  of  many  mlUIona  of  dol- 
lars- from  coJluslv*  lllpgfti  prk'Ins  of  its  goods 
to  the  public. 

The  legislation  I  have  Introduced  to- 
day Is  aimed  at  restoring  the  vigor  of  the 
c\:uis  action.  Its  passage  will  Insure  that 
technical  judicial  requirements  will  not 
bar  an  individual  from  having  his  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  and  to  seek  redress  In 
ttie  courts  of  law.  The  Congress  has  a 
duty  to  maintain  the  vitality  of  the  class 
action  remedi'  for  the  American  people. 
At  this  time  in  our  historj'.  when  so  many 
lie  \iilnerable  to  the  immense  economic 
power  of  50  few.  it  Is  unconscionable  to 
remove  this  one  deterrent  to  abuse  of  the 
public.  Tlie  class  action  mechanism  may 
be  cumbersome,  but  the  absence  of  the 
class  action  will  result  In  no  ja-^tlce  at 
all. 


CHILD  PRODIGY  S'HLL  GOING 
STRONG 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  nnd  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  inrlude  ex- 
traneous matter* 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
prodigy,  now  the  holder  of  an  honorary 
doctor's  degree  in  mu.Mc  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami,  the  composer  of  1.100 
published  songs,  for  seven  decades  or 
more  a  world  renowned  compo-ser  and 
concert  pianist.  Is  still  a  very  lovely  lady, 
remarkably  active  and  dynamic,  living 
on  Miami  Beach.  Madnm  Mana-Zucca. 
When  she  was  8  years  old  Madam  Mana- 
Zucca  played  with  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic In  Carnegie  Hall  When  she 
was  9' 2  .«;he  played  the  Chopia  Concerto 
with  the  Kaltenborn  Symphony  In  New 
York.  Not  only  has  she  been  a  star  on 
Broadway  but  j-he  has  performed  all  o\er 
America.  In  more  recent  years,  since  re- 
tiring from  the  public  .*tage.  Madam 
Mana-Zucca  ha.s  held  many  concerts  in 
her  lovely  home  for  students  of  local 
music  teachers,  encouraging,  and  assist- 
ing talented  young  pponle  in  the  field  of 
music.  She  can  be  found  supporting 
every  worthy  cau.se  in  the  greater  Miami 
commimlty  and  she  is  loved  by  Innumer- 
able admiring  friends.  A  wonderful 
mother,  a  charming  lady,  a  musical 
genlas.  a  woman  of  great  compassion  and 
concern  for  people.  This  elegant  lady 
continues  to  inspire  all  who  know  her 
She  has  been  my  wife's  and  my  friend  for 
decades  and  we  cherish  her  friendship. 
All  who  read  the  story  of  Madam  Mana- 
Zucca  will  be  ln>pired.  I  ask.  therefore. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  recent  article  in  the 
Sun-Reporter  of  Miami  Beach.  Fla..  of 
July  7.  1974.  written  under  the  caption. 
"Hannah's  Profile."  appear  in  V\e  Rrr- 
ORD  following  my  remarks: 
MANA-Zrcc^r  Cht!d  Phooict  Snt?  G  -isc 
Stbong 
"Yoang  p^«pie  nowadays  are  growing  up  in 


boomp  . . .  that's  their  Idea  of  music.  All  they 
want  u  rhythm." 

That  Is  Madame  Mana-Zucca's  deflnltlon, 
dean  of  piano  teachers,  a  tremendously  gifted 
dynamic  little  lady  vrltb  1100  pulUhed  aongi 
to  her  credit,  recently  honored  by  the  UnJ- 
versHy  of  Miami  with  a  doctorate  In  muaic; 
for  Kven  decadei  or  mora  world -renowned 
and  re.sp^cted  as  a  composer  and  concert 
pianist.  She  preaches  on  key  from  her  per- 
gonal loap  box  by  Stelnway  with  authority 
and  entliuslaam  which  could  vri\t  the  young 
folk  she  It  tr\1ng  to  reach  with  her  musical 
wisdom  and  erudition. 

Not  long  ago  a  young  musician  came  to  see 
Mar  -Zaccn  and  she  pltiyed  one  of  her 
newest  compositions  lor  him.  He  said, 
'  Mana,  you  shouldn't  write  so  melodiously — 
It  isiV:  being  done  any  more."  This  sharp 
Utile  dynamo  of  the  ivories  said  to  the  young 
man.  *  I  have  some  ultra-modern  pieces.  Eto 
you  ^^ant  to  hear  one?"  He  said.  "I'd  love  to". 
Man.i-Zucca  sat  down  at  her  concert  grand 
tshe  has  two  In  her  salon)  and  as  she  de< 
!i«rlbed  it:  "I  played  the  ugliest  dissonances 
you  ever  heard".  The  young  man  said.  "Thafa 
magnificent.  I  didn't  know  you  could  write 
'.Ue  that".  Mana  aald,  "Did  you  reallv  like 
it?"  He  said.  "Wonderful".  She  said.  "I  Just 
made  It  up  this  minute,  and  I  think  it  Is 
horrible". 

Maiia-Zuiva  loves  beauty  and  melody  and 
poetry.  She  thinks  these  comprise  music. 
"Maybe  I  ni  old-fashioned",  she  says.  "Just 
as  I  don't  like  to  see  a  face  wlih  a  no^^e  where 
the  ear  should  be.  with  the  ear  where  the 
mouth  l<;.  I  don't  appreciate  what  passes  for 
rauslc  today." 

There  has  been  llirle  dissonance  in  Mana's 
life  so  her  sound  of  music  Is  understandably 
melodlou.^.  She  started  to  play  public  con- 
certs when  she  was  four  years  old  anfl  when 
she  got  an  ovation  and  n-aa  asked  to  piny  an 
encore  the  youngster  said.  "Ill  play  a  piece 
by  my  ear",  not  even  knowing  tlmt  was  coin- 
posiuL'.  T  used  to  uuprovl^e  .Ight  on  the 
siado".  slie  reminisces.  When  she  was  "much 
older",  eight  .\cr\r5  old  to  be  eitact.  she  played 
with  '.he  Sevf  York  Philhorntonic  In  Carnevte 
HaJl. 

When  :!:e  u^is  9'j  she  played  the  Chopin 
Concerto  with  the  Kaltenborn  Symphony  lu 
New  York,  and  afteiwordi^  a  dl-riingulshed- 
looktng  gentleman  came  o^er  and  said. 
"Thaf  was  the  loveliest  playing  I  ever  heard". 
The  Utile  prodigy  said,  "No.  I  made  a  ml=- 
tak^  '  He  said.  "I  didn't  hear  a  ml.stake  " 
With  the  purity  of  a  child's  mind  she  In- 
sisted on  pcEntmg  out  her  mistake.  Finally 
he  said.  "You're  incorrigible,  it's  no  use. 
Here's  my  card  and  when  you  grow  up  may- 
be you  ulU  realise  that  you  only  have  to 
say  'thank  you'."  Tlie  name  on  the  man's 
card  was  Charles  Dana  Oibson.  While  she 
hasn't  forgotten  the  Incident,  chances  are 
she  stm  admits  to  her  mistakes,  she's  that 
kind  of  direct,  overt  personallty- 

Mana-Zucca's  musical  genius  wns  recog- 
nized, appreciated  and  cultivated  from  the 
time  she  was  three  years  old.  She  grew  up  in 
an  Iniernatlonal  theatrical  fairyland  coddled 
(  r.  t'.ie  laps  of  notables  and  prominent  per- 
sonalUlEs  of  the  century  while  she  performed 
to  ecstallc  audiences  begiUlcd  by  this  ke«pie- 
doll  prodigy. 

When  It  wr»^  ilnie  for  Mana  to  ehco-'e  a 
husband,  he  was  a  dashing  young  merchant 
prince  already  an  owner  of  a  department 
siore  fnow  Richards).  Her  gallant  groom 
built  a  lav!.<»h  castle  for  his  bride  (on  what 
Is  now  the  Jordan  Marsh  parking  Iot»   with 


like  bad  mualc.  Tliafs  all  they  hear.  They     a  llvmg-ronm  so  vast  It  held  two  t 

don't  hear  people  sing  correctly.  Tbey  bear     " 

tiem  shout  and  yell  unlntclUj-Mhle  lyrics.  The 
Morda  to  a  modern  song  can  be  'My  hand,  my 
hand,  my  hand,  give  me  my  hand  . . .'.  Is  that 
a  lyric  'niat's  not  singing.  If  they  hear  a 
good  voice  they  dont  like  It  because  they're 
used  to  hearing  poor  voices  from  people  who 
don't  know  notes,  tbey  Just  Improvise.  Thev 
get   a  doable   baK%   to  play  boomp,   booinp. 


grards  on  a  raised  platform  and  still  left 
enough  re jm  to  seat  300  guests  for  Manas 
Tuesday  aitemoon  musicals.  She  hosted  625 
of  thew  and  they  became  a  Miami  niniilc.vl 
tradlMoii 

In  the  mfar.tlme  bark  In  the  jungle  of 
Brcadway.  Sol  Hurok.  who  was  Muna-Zucca's 
mano^r.  had  engaged  her  for  a  rrov-coun- 
Ijy  tour  if  GO  concort--.,  Mui.a  ha.l  i.ut  tnitl 


him  slie  married  Irwin  Cassel.  Her  hus- 
band dldnt  want  his  love  child  beating  the 
bushes,  barnstorming  the  wilds  of  our  land 
for  mere  money.  If  she  wanted  to  give  con- 
certs he  provided  a  private,  luxurious,  an- 
tique furntsbed  salon  with  staff.  So  Mana 
met  Sol  Hurok  for  lunch  one  day  In  the  Rus- 
slan  Tea  Room  In  New  Tork  City  and  told 
him  to  cancel  her  concerts  because  she 
"planned"  to  be  married.  Sol  Hurok  was  livid 
with  fury.  "How  dare  she."  He  stomped  out 
of  the  tea  room  and  never  spoke  to  Mana- 
Zucca  agam  almost  until  the  end  of  his 
life,  and  when  tbey  met  anywhere  he  pre- 
tended he  did  not  know  her. 

In  more  recent  years,  for  the  last  seven- 
teen. Mana-Zucca  has  held  concerts  In  her 
home  for  students  of  local  music  teachers. 
She  does  this  to  enable  young  student*  to 
perform  for  her  faniUles  and  friends.  In  mosi 
Instances  such  programs  would  not  come 
about  since  the  cost  of  renting  a  hall  would 
be  prohibitive  for  them.  Mana  Is  not  un- 
aware that  these  children  get  to  know  and 
play  her  music.  It  l-s  almost  impossible  to 
take  a  piano  lesson  without  plaving  a  Mana- 
Zucca  piece.  Her  famous  "The  Big  Brown 
Bear"  and  hundreds  of  other  Mana-Zucca 
cornpo-suioiis  are  standards  In  beginners 
books. 

She  \s  quite  matter-of-fact  about  her  pro- 
lific production  and  boasts  that  while  she 
has  1100  published  songs,  .lonatas.  concertos, 
chamber  music  pieces,  etudes  written  for 
piano,  vloim.  flute,  recorder.  ceUo.  saxo- 
phone, ballets  and  orchestral  works,  she  Is 
holding  ba-Jk  1000  others.  "1  don't  want  to 
crowd  myself ',  she  says.  "People  ar«  doliift 
things  1  wrote  when  I  was  10.  11.  13,  13,  U. 
15  years  old. 

It  Is  not  that  she  Is  afraid  of  running 
dry.  Mana  Is  stUl  knocking  them  out.  This 
month  alone  she  wrote  4  new  songs,  3  piano 
pieces,  and  one  piece  for  flute.  "I  write  very 
quickly",  she  explains,  "unless  It's  a  bl|r 
work.  I  took  6  months  to  wTlte  my  sonata 
but  T  Love  Life'  my  btsi  known  piece  took  36 
mlrmies  to  compose  and  Ironically  Is  the 
only  one  of  my  son^s  which  was  originally 
:ur!jcd  down  by  my  publislier." 

She  seems  mildly  distressed  that  some 
people  only  know  her  'I  Love  Life".  Maybe 
It's  because  there  were  so  many  recordinKS 
of  It.  John  Charles  Thomas  made  It  a  hit. 
and  Nelson  Eddy.  Lawrence  TIbbett.  Rose 
Pi-nselle  all  made  It  part  of  their  repertoire. 
Sie  ran  Into  a  woman  at  a  concert  one 
day  who  asked  her,  "Aren't  you  Mana-Zucca 
who  wrote  'I  Love  Life'?"  Mana  said,  "Yes. 
I  am".  The  woman  said.  "Didn't  you  ever 
write  anything  else?"  Mana  said  "No",  un- 
avoidably piqued.  "Why  don't  you?"  asked 
the  limited  fan.  Mana  looked  her  straight 
in  the  eye  and  said,  "fhat's  an  idea  .  .  I 
think  I  will '. 

There  are  other;  who  know  her  only  fo? 
"Ilachem  '  which  has  enjoyed  a  rebirth  in 
popularity.  Mana  heard  a  recording  of  It  re- 
cently by  the  Boston  Symphony.  She  wrote 
her  publl.«her.  "How  is  it  you  had  'Rachem' 
recorded  and  netcr  told  me?  It's  my  com- 
positlnii  ■.  Tbe  publisher  told  her  they  didn  » 
know  It  bad  been  recorded.  They  wroie  RCA 
who  wrote  back  sajlng  they  thought  "Ra- 
chem "  was  m  the  public  domain  and  that  u 
had  been  written  about  ilie  same  thne  as  the 
nip  fcldo  ttme  "Ell  Ell",  In  the  iSth  or  16ih 
teniury.  Mana  assured  them  she  I?  not  400 
years  old  and  they  trrariousiy  paid  tiic 
royalties. 

She  comforts  herself  by  rememberlnii;  that 
many  composers  are  known  bv  one  piece. 
Rubcustein  wrote  lovely  ihings.  but  mo^t 
people  only  know  his  'Melody  In  F'.  When 
she  waa  a  Utile  girl  ahe  played  on  the  same 
program  with  Pudcrewakl  and  he  told  her. 
"People  think  I've  only  written  the 'Minuet.'  " 
And  Rachmaninoff  told  her  he  didn't  like 
bis  "Prelude ".  He  said  he  would  never  plav 
It  If  he  dldnt  have  to  because  he  sold  1' 
oinru'iit  and  got  almnsi  nothing  ff-r  it. 
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Sometimes  Mana  goes  to  a  concert  and 
hears  a  piece  she  Ukes  being  played  and  then 
nnds  out  later  that  she  wrote  It.  She  recalls 
going  to  an  all-operatic  concert  by  Elda  Vlt- 
tort  and  Itkiug  one  of  her  selections  espe- 
cially. Alierwarda  when  she  went  backstage 
to  congratulate  the  artl£t  she  a^ked  Miss  Vlt- 
lori  "What's  the  name  of  the  encore  you 
sang?  1  know  I  heard  It  before,"  Mlfw  Vlttort 
said.  "Mana  is  trying  to  be  funny".  It  was 
Inconceivable  to  her  that  Mana  really  didn't 
know  it  was  her  own  compo.sitto:i.  "KiisX  and 
the  Glowing  West". 

Malta's  beloved  Iiu.'^band  has  passed  ou 
now  and  she  misses  him  terribly.  He  wrote 
the  lyrics  for  lier  song»,  brought  breakfai<t 
to  her  bed.  wa.s  general  handyman  In  the 
hotuse.  "He  was  an  electrician,  carpenter, 
businessman  and  a  specialist  lu  stock  in- 
vestments'*. Mana  recalls  longingly.  "I  can't 
do  anything.  He  did  everA*thing  for  me.  He 
was  a  very  modest  man  bvit  he  played  beau- 
tifully the  piano  and  the  organ". 

Irwin  Cassel  never  ceased  being  his  wife's 
constant  "Stage  Door  Johiuiv '.  It  appeared 
he  never  got  over  the  excitement  of  being  In 
the  presence  of  a  "stai  ",  adored  her  and 
icrved  her  needs  with  an  awe  and  reverence 
Indeed  she  misses  him  ver;*  much. 

But  Mana-Zucca  continues  her  role  as  llie 
Grande  Dame  of  Music.  Her  baby  blue  eyes 
still  twinkling,  her  cherub  smile  flashing  a 
perfect  set  of  tiny,  pearly.  God-made  teeiu 
defying  what  on  most  people  are  the  ravages 
of  time.  She  is  dainty  and  fragile- looking 
and  btill  ruiLs  back  and  forth  to  her  giant 
Sieluway  to  pound  out  a  miu'lcal  point, 
promiscuous  with  her  vitality  which  like  her 
compositions  bounces  out  like  bubbles  from 
a  newly-popped  bottle  of  champagne.  The 
little  lady  Is  a  big  talent.  She  ui  alno  an 
optical  illusion.  The  whipped  cream  and 
pleated  organdie  are  laced  on  a  atcei  spine, 
with  bouudlcsis  energy  and  eyesight  that  can 
read  the  Dow-Jones  at  50  pace.".  Her  vast 
productive  output  plays  a  melodious  refrain 
on  her  cash  register  and  she  enjoys  the 
sound,  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  achieve- ' 
ment.  not  of  economic  necessity.  And  she 
keeps  working. 

Mana  doesn't  choose  to  \va.ste  thne  going  to 
luncheons.  She  explains  "I  don't  eat  lunch 
(B  pattern  ahe  developed  to  keep  her  figure 
the  trim,  adorable  tiling  It  Im  and  every 
time  I  go  to  a  lunchcou  I  say  'I  could  have 
WTltten  a  number  instead"  ". 

When  I  asked  her  which  of  the  liO  com- 
positions la  her  favorite  she  said  "My  son, 
Manvln  Casfiel.  He  is  one  of  tbe  mo^t  suc- 
cessful attorneys  in  Miami.  He  b>  my  t>est 
composition".  Mana  ai^o  ha^  three  teen-age 
grandsons  and  typically  she  thinks  tliey  are 
the  greatest,  the  best  looking  and  the  smart- 
er.!, but  they  don't  agree  with  Grandma 
When  it  comes  to  music,  thev  like  Rock  'n 
Roll. 


SPEECH  BY  DR.  MANOLO  REYES 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  1 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  previously  I 
have  put  in  tlie  Record,  addresses  by 
the  most  knowledgable  tnan  I  know  of 
in  respect  to  Cuban  affairs,  the  Honor- 
able Manolo  Reyes,  distinguished  news 
reporter  on  Channel  4,  the  CBS  outlet  in 
Miami.  On  July  20.  Dr.  Reyes  delivered 
another  one  of  his  able  addresses  on  the 
situation  in  Cuba  and  its  relationship  to 
tlie  security  of  the  United  States  before 
the  Mianai  Coimcil  of  the  Navy  League  of 
the  United  States.  I  commend  Dr.  Reyes' 
outstanding  address  to  my  colleagues  and 
ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks: 
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Spcech  bt  Da.  Manolo  Rcrta 
When  the  Vietnam  War  flnlsbed  the  power- 
ful reisourees  of  the  International  Communist 
machinery  propaganda.  It  moved  to  another 
part  of  the  world.  This  time  to  the  heart  of 
the  American  Continent:  Cuba,  And  the 
cr>-  now  is:  Ijet  us  restore  diplomatic  rela- 
ilon.s  with  the  Fidel  Cat.tro  regime. 

Why:  Because  Castro  owes  to  the  Fiovlet 
Union  some  five  billion  dollar.^;  and  Cuba  Is 
mortgaged  uniU  the  year  2010.  Each  day 
Cuba  costa  almo.'^t  two  million  dollars  to  the 
Rus.ci3n.s.  Cuba  today  is  the  Vietnam  of  the 
So\iel  LInlon  and  Moscow  wished  that  other 
nation.s  oi  the  Western  World  could  absorb 
part  of  this  economic  burden— and  at  the 
same  time  for  Castro  to  remain  In  power  to 
coiuinue  their  Cuban  connection.  And  we 
are  going  lo  prove  tonight  that  Cuimn  con- 
nection alwa>-s  means  aggression. 

Tlie  aggression  produced  by  the  Cuban 
connection  has  three  aspect*:  Political,  para- 
military and  military. 

Ill  the  flrsi  aspect,  polUicaliy.  it  Is  a  proven 
fati  that  the  Cuban  connection  functloi^s 
ihr-Migh  the  group  representatives  or  mis- 
sions r.r  deIegatlon.s  that  the  Red  regime  of 
Havana  can  send  to  another  couniry  of  the 
American  Continent  due  to  diplomatic  rela- 
tions or  the  posslbiMty  of  It. 

Tills  xvlU  produce  e.^cbange  of  nationals 
between  the  two  countries.  TJie  Ca£tro  Re- 
gime has  trained  a  number  of  other  nationals 
and  has  sent  them  to  their  countries  to  pro- 
duce agitation,  riots,  terrorism,  etc.  The  ul- 
timate goal  18  to  take  the  government  of 
those  nations.  I  have  reports  that  in  April 
of  last  year  an  important  meeting  to  orga- 
nize fuuire  guerrilla  activities  in  Africa  was 
iieid  In  the  old  colonial  city  of  Ceiba  del 
A'4im,  sonHiwesi  of  Havana.  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  Airlcan  t^uerrlllaK  and  US. 
leftists  rtlio  made  up  the  sixth  contingent 
of  the  Venceremos  Brigade.  Thev  arrived  in 
Cuba  on  March  23  by  way  of  Mexico.  There 
were  about  70  Airicaus  flulsbing  their  train- 
ing in  Ceiba  del  Agua. 

On  July  a  new  military  alert  was  sounded 
on  Portuguese  Guhiea.  a  northwestern  fron- 
tier with  Senegal  as  Army  IntetUgence  re- 
ports published  in  Lisbon  ptn-polnted  fresh 
concentrations  of  guerrillas  nrd  Cuban  ad- 
visers at  key  attack  bases. 

In  the  second  aspect  or  para -military.  It 
has  been  proved  particularly  In  this  decade 
that  the  Cuban  coiniection  has  been  func- 
tioning at  fun  speed  to  get  new  nations  under 
the  group  of  International  Commission. 

The  Broadcast  of  Radio  Havana  is  a  eon- 
slant  source  of  \tnrest  lor  Latin  America  and 
even  for  the  US. 

When  the  Juan  Jose  Torres  regnne  In  Bo- 
livia and  the  Salvador  Alleude  government  in 
Chile  were  deposed,  the  Castro  regime  offi- 
cially oJTered  Uielr  moral  and  material  sup- 
port to  the  leftist  forces  fighting  against 
the  uevr  governments. 

Hundreds  of  common  criminals  and  po- 
ll! ical  prisoners  have  flown  to  Cuba  after 
being  exchanged  for  the  release  of  diplomats 
and  prominent  persoiuiUties.  Castro  shel- 
tered them  and  has  granted  protection  to 
hundreds  of  hijackers  and  has  not  relumed 
or  prosecuted  them.  The  most  recent  example 
happened  here  in  Miami  when  a  commer- 
cial plane  of  a  .imall  airline  was  hijacked 
and  the  hijackers  demanded  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Two  million  dollars  in  cash  were  given 
to  them.  They  flew  to  Cuba— Ca^^iro  pledged 
he  would  prosecute  them,  and  the  money 
would  be  returned. 

A."*  far  as  we  know  this  never  happet;ed. 

Ihe  Cuban  counecilon  has  been  and  Is  still 

lunciloiiiny   in   this  kind  of  8ggresf.lons  In 

the  urban  ;uid  rtu^l  guerrUIn  lhroui;hout  the 

Weitorn  Hemisphere. 

Tlie  v.orst  and  most  dangerous  of  the 
threat;*  presented  by  the  Cuban  connection 
13  the  one  related  with  the  Soviet  Military 
presence  In  the  Western  HemlKphere. 
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Tliere  Ik  no  doubt  that  through  his  be- 
trayal of  tbe  Cuban  people.  Ca&tro  haa 
opened  the  doors  not  only  of  Cuba  but  of 
The  American  Continent  to  the  Soviet  Mill- 
larv  Invasion. 

In  1974  the  Soviet  Union  began  flylny 
mUii-ary  reconnaissance  mtssious  from  Uie 
West  African  nation  of  Guinea  to  monitor 
ships  movements  on  the  southern  part  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  northern  part  of  the  At- 
lantic Is  routinely  covered  by  flights  irom 
the  Russian  naval  base  of  Murmansk. 

But  thev  need  to  cover  the  entire  Atlantic 
because  they  ha\e  parts  of  the  north  and 
south — but  the  vital  center  part  was  not' 
covered.  Then  they  used  the  Cuban  connec- 
tion. In  September  12.  1972  the  Rusbiauij 
made  the  flrsi  try  from  Cuba — they  spied 
on  NATO— naval  maneuvers — and  nothing 
happened  afterwards.  So— now  they  use  the 
Cuban  connection  to  cover  ail  the  Atlantic. 
Even  Red  China — apparently  encouraged 
by  all  of  these,  in  buildtiig  a  naval  base  at 
a  cost  of  30  million  dollar-i  in  a  place  called 
Novakchott — capital  of  the  newly  formed 
state  of  Mauritania. 

Incidentally  the  new  Government  of  Chile 
denounced  recently  that  Red  China  ha*  i*- 
sued  10  billion  dollars  in  false  money,  and 
■we  have  tieen  Informed  that  sources  close  to 
the  Ca&tro  regime  know  that  there  i»  a  Cu- 
ban connection  In  this  counterfeit  money 
operation.  Our  reports  indicated  that  Cas- 
tro has  counterfeited  one  billion  dollars  and 
Cuban  pesos. 

Also^some  authorities  believe  that  hard 
drugs  like  beroiii  is  brought  to  the  United 
State*  from  Red  China  through  the  Cuban 
connection. 

Cknng  back  to  the  Soviet  Mllltarv  pres- 
ence, let  us  auy  thct  from  July  26.  1969  on. 
12  naval  squndrouK  from  the  Soviet  Union 
have  vlRlted  Cuba.  1  m  IBS9.  3  in  1970.  3 
in  1971.  2  m  1972.  2  in  1973.  aud  1  iu  Peb- 
ruary  of  this  year  with  the  longest  stay  of 
all  being  almost  4  months. 

These  Soviet  Naval  squadrons  have 
brought  nuclear  submarines  with  730  mile 
range  nuclear  ml&slles. 

Three  quarters  of  Ctenfuegos  Bay  has  bnn 
closed  to  the  civil  navigation  because  the 
Ru.>^ians  h.ive  established  a  naval  facility  or 
naval  baAe  inside  that  area. 

Tlie  Bay  of  Clenfuegos  has  been  channeled 
from  the  entrance  to  the  east  side  up  to  a 
place  named  O'Bourke  and  now  very  heavy 
.'■hips  cAn  enter  there.  Key  Loco  in  1974  has 
become  a  marine  j-ard.  Tlie  head  Is  a  Soviet 
commander.  Alcatraz  Key  in  Clenfuegos  Ba^ 
is  like  a  club  for  the  so-called  friendly  en- 
counters between  Rus&ian  sailors  and  soldiers 
and  young  Cuban  student  girls  some  16  years 
of  age.  The  organizer  of  such  eucoimtera  Is 
a  woman  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Palomo.  The 
Cuban  gU-lfi  arc  not  allowed  to  go  there  with 
relatives.  Sisters  are  not  prr:nlned  to  yo 
together  to  the  encounters. 

In  Clenfuegos— when  Russian  ships  come 
with  cargo  for  an  assembly  plant  at  Mani- 
caragua— the  town  ran  out  of  electricity.  I: 
waa  a  total  blackout.  After  the  cart:o  is'un- 
loaded  it  goes  out  on  trucks  covered  by 
canvas. 

Ilie  tonn  called  Roqutto  ha^  been  coi!- 
necled  to  a  landing  Held.  AV.  the  neighbors 
were  taken  o\u  of  the  area.  The  tunnels  for 
the  Russian  plane;^  j;o  tu^  far  as  ihe  Caonan 
River. 

In  the  Est-ambr.iV  mountains  a  farm  dedi- 
cated to  Ernesto  Onevara— alias  el  CJje— is 
now  a  guerrilla  training  camp.  In  Nicaro. 
Oriente.  567  farmers  were  taken  away  from 
Sierra  Crlstal.  Russian  ships  have  been  un- 
loading materials  carried  at  a  later  time  lo 
Uie  base  of  Sierra  CrUtal.  Big  Ijoxes  covered 
by  canvas  were  unloaded  at  nitjht.  The  only 
Cuban  who  has  been  seen  there  Is  Raul 
Castro  In  a  Jeep  driven  by  a  Russian  soldier 
with  a  green  faitgue  uniform. 

No  fishing  Is  allowed  at  the  Bays  of  NSpe 
or  Clenfuegos. 
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There  are  evidences  that  Soviet  soldiers 
in  full  uniforms  are  malting  military  ma- 
neuvers nice  landing  or  repelling  landing 
forces  on  Cuban  coasts.  There  are  eye-wit- 
nesses to  this  among  the  Cuban  exiles. 

Finally  the  most  dangerous  of  the  threats 
posed  by  the  Cuban  connection  is  the  alleged 
presence  of  Soviet  atomic  missiles  In  Cuba. 

We  the  Cubans — and  I  dare  to  say  that 
many  Americans — believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  never  toolt  avcay  all  the  missiles  in 
the  1962  crisis.  In  fact,  many  believe  also  that 
the  Russians  have  placed  new  ICBM's  in 
Cuba. 

We  do  not  have  material  evidence  of  this. 
But  we  have  the  mora]  connection  that  the 
missiles  are  there. 

Lately  we  have  received  new  evidence  about 
it 

We  have  known  that  frog-men  of  the  Cas- 
tro regime  have  hidden  atomic  niLssiles — 15 
to  20  feet  long — in  special  places.  Some  of 
them  have  been  hidden  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Oriente. 

To  accomplish  this  the  frog-men  entered 
at  the  bottom  of  the  clilTs  in  underwater 
channels.  When  they  come  out  they  are  in 
a  natural  lake  from  lOO  to  500  meters  wide. 
The  celling  was  the  mountain  itself.  A 
group  of  those  frog-men  put  an  undisclosed 
number  of  those  missiles  with  special  de- 
vices— floating  In  that  lake. 

This  is  the  Cuban  connection.  This  is  the 
way  the  Cuban  connection  functions  as  a 
powerful  stronghold  for  communism  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  has  opened  the  door 
for  communism  In  the  American  Continent 
and  is  maintaining  it 

The  Cuban  connection  m  the  political 
aspect  is  subversive. 

The  Cuban  connection  in  the  para-military 
aspect  is  seditious. 

The  Cuban  connection  in  the  mUltary 
aspect  is  surreptitious. 

And  as  a  whole — the  Cuban  connection  al- 
ways means  aggression.  So  .  .  .  the  only 
way  to  end  this  threat  to  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  Hemisphere  is  to  cut  off  the 
uinbUical  cord  in  the  Americas;  called  the 
Cuban  Connection. 


groundwork  has  been  laid  for  expansion 
into  the  fields  of  solar  and  geothermal 
energy  on  a  serious  basis.  The  value  of 
our  underexploited  energy  sources  such 
as  coal  is  also  now  well  known.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  if  Congress  can  provide 
the  leadership  to  coordinate  and  develop 
these  diverse  but  crucial  sources  of 
energy. 

As  we  continue  to  work  together  on 
solutions  to  our  energy  problems,  we 
must  be  warj-  of  jumping  at  what  appear 
to  be  instant  answers  to  these  problems. 
A  case  in  point  is  the  hastily  passed 
Daylight  Saving  Act  of  last  December. 
In  retrospect,  it  can  be  seen  that  this 
was  an  ill-conceived  piece  of  legislation. 

Those  Members  who  voted  in  favor  of 
it  did  so  because  it  was  necessary  to  "do 
something'  about  our  energy  problems. 
In  fact,  statistics  have  shown  that  there 
has  been  no  appreciable  savings.  How- 
ever, as  we  all  know,  the  change  in  the 
arrival  of  dayUght  on  winter  mornings 
lias  been  a  legitimate  cause  of  great  con- 
cern to  all  parents  of  schoolchildren. 

Now,  in  the  heat  of  tlie  summer  «ith 
children  out  of  school,  would  be  the  op- 
portune time  to  act  to  repeal  this  ill- 
conceived  legislation  rather  than  waiting 
until  December  when  emotions  once 
again  will  be  stirred.  This  is  a  point  well 
worth  cotisldering  as  Congress  and  the 
public  move  forward  together  on  achiev- 
ing a  greater  level  of  self-sufficiency  in 
energy  for  the  country. 


Rollcall  No.  397,  a  motion  to  limit  to 
20  minutes  the  remaining  debate  on  the 
Hosmer  substitute  and  the  Mink  substi- 
tute and  all  perfecting  amendments  to 
section  201  of  the  strip  mining  control 
bill,  setting  forth  interim  regulatory 
procedures  for  the  control  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  surface  mining.  The 
motion  was  rejected  150  to  233.  Had  I 
been  present.  I  would  have  voted  "no.' 


CONSERVING  ENERGY 

<Mr.  MILLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recokd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
temperature  and  humidity  levels  hit  the 
90-percent  mark  in  many  areas  of  the 
Nation,  the  long  lines  at  gas  stations  and 
the  lowered  thermosuts  of  last  winter 
seem  a  distant  memory.  Nevertheless, 
our  energy-  problems  are  no  less  real 
today  than  they  were  in  February. 

With  this  in  mind,  each  citizen  should 
continue  to  do  his  utmost  to  conserve 
energy.  The  55-mile-per-hour  speed 
limit  on  our  superhighways  has  proven 
to  be  a  great  saver  of  gasoline.  An  added 
bonus  has  been  a  very  significant  drop 
in  the  number  of  Uves  lost  on  the  high- 
ways. But  I  am  sure  that  anyone  who 
has  ventured  out  on  the  interstates  of 
late  has  noticed  that  once  again  the 
heavy  foot  on  the  accelerator  is  becom- 
ing prevalent.  I  would  hope  that  the 
American  public  would  once  again  begin 
to  exercise  the  tremendous  volimtary  re- 
straint that  was  shown  last  winter.  By 
so  doing,  we  will  be  saving  vital  energy. 
While  the  public  is  doing  its  part  to 
conserve  energy.  Congress  must  continue 
to  work  on  developing  new  sources  of 
power.  To  some  extent  the  Congress  has 
already    begun    on    this    project.    The 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
I  Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Recoud  a  state- 
ment regarding  two  recorded  votes  I 
missed  on  July  15.  1974.  and  an  indica- 
tion of  how  I  would  have  voted  had  I  been 
present. 

I  refer  to  the  following  two  recorded 
votes: 

Rollcall  No.  379.  a  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  14494,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949.  and  other 
statutes  to  increase  to  $10,000  the  maxi- 
mum amount  eligible  for  use  of  simpli- 
fied procedures  in  procurement  of  prop- 
erty and  services  by  the  Government. 
The  motion  was  carried  316  to  0,  and  the 
bUl  was  passed.  I  was  paired  for  this 
motion  and  had  I  been  present,  would 
have  voted  in  favor  of  it. 

Rollcall  No.  380.  a  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  agree  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 559.  to  provide  additional  copies 
of  hearings  and  the  final  report  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  impeach- 
ment inquiry.  The  motion  was  rejected 
197  to  169.  and  the  resolution  failed  to 
pass.  I  was  paired  for  this  motion  and 
had  I  been  present,  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  regarding  one  recorded 
vote  I  missed  on  July  22.  J974,  and  an  in- 
dication of  how  I  would  have  voted  had  I 
been  present. 


EMPLOYERS  CAN  CURB  RUDENESS 
IN  MEDIA 

iMr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
the  column  written  by  Mrs.  Virginia 
Weldon  Kelly,  which  appeared  on  the 
op-ed  page  of  the  Long  Beach.  Calif., 
newspapers.  The  Independent  and  Press- 
Telegram,  of  July  8,  1974,  merits  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

Throughout  the  28  years  Mrs.  Kelly 
has  been  a  respected  Washington  cor- 
respondent, she  has  been  a  student  of 
the  processes  of  Congiess  and  the  other 
branches  of  Government,  the  Constitu- 
tion, American  history,  and  the  free  en- 
terprise system,  especially  in  reference 
to  the  economy  and  monetary  matters. 
She  believes  strongly  in  the  great  free- 
doms guaranteed  imder  the  Constitution, 
and  she  is  aware  that  these  freedoms 
carry  equally  grave  responsibilities,  not 
only  for  the  media,  but  for  every  cltlisen. 
She  has  respect  for  human  dignity  and 
the  worth  of  each  individual  which  our 
Pounding  Fathers  set  forth  for  us.  and 
which  are  basic  to  the  American  way  of 
life. 

Virginia  Kelly  was  bom  on  a  great 
river,  the  Tennessee,  and  her  family 
homes  were  at  Paris  Landing  and  Paris, 
Tenn.  The  circumstances  of  her  life  have 
taken  her  to  many  places  in  this  country 
and  abroad  since  she  married  Rear  Adm. 
Thomas  J.  Kelly,  USN,  retired.  The 
Kellys  have  many  friends  among  dis- 
tinguished persons  at  home  and  abroad, 
but  Virginias  deepest  devotion  Is  re- 
sei-ved  for  Americans,  especially  the  poor 
and  handicapped  of  all  races,  the  aged, 
widows,  and  orphans. 
Her  article  follows: 
IFYom  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent 
and  Press-Telegram.  July  8.  1974 1 

E.MPI^YIIS     CSN     COEB     RtniENESS     IN     MrtllS 

(By  Virginia  Kelly) 

Many  thoughtful  Americans  complain  to 
reporters  of  the  rudeness  of  some  members 
of  the  media  at  televised  press  conferences 
with  President  Nixon.  Secretary  of  Bute  Kis- 
singer, and   others   In  government. 

Reporters  as  asked — as  if  they  had  the  wis- 
dom of  Solomon— why  some  of  the  Wash- 
ington based  media  are  this  way.  how  the 
situation  has  arisen,  and  what  can  be  done 
about  it.  News  leaks  are  also  frequenUy  dis- 
cussed. 

The  persons  who  ask  these  questions  of 
friends  in  the  press  are  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  angry  citizens  who  are  bombard- 
ing the  TV  networks,  ABC.  CBS.  and  NBC, 
with  red-hot  letters.  Although  all  networks 
have  received  letters  of  commendation.  NBC 
and  CBS  have  kept  comparative  records. 
Their  mau  shows  that  on  nearly  a  2-1  ratio, 
the  networlts  are  accused  of  pro-llt}eral  bias. 
Nielsen  ratings  show  that  news  viewers  in  one 
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year  have  declined  by  one  million.  The  net- 
work officials  are  worried. 

The  late  Speaker  of  the  House  Sam  Ray- 
liurn  of  Texas  said,  "Television  is  responsible 
for  much  rudeness.  Some  reporters,  anxious 
[0  become  nationally  known,  cease  to  be  re- 
porters and  become  performers." 

It  is  obvious  that  employers  can  curb  re- 
pealed rudencs.s  by  setting  standards  of  con- 
duct. If  this  is  not  done,  the  public  will  as- 
sume that  the  employer  approves  of  the  tac- 
tics of  the  reporter.  In  the  final  analvsis.  the 
public  is  the  arbiter  and  can  show'lts  dis- 
pleasure by  ceasing  to  listen  to  disliked  pro- 
prams  or  by  writing  to  newspapers  to  protest 
editorial  policies  or  the  vitriolic  of  some  col- 
umnists. People  seldom  complain  about 
-straight  news  reporting. 

Direct  rudeness  m  addressing  the  Presl- 
dent  and  others  In  government  has  Intcnsl- 
ned  with  the  television  era.  But  In  their  re- 
porUng.  newspapers  today  are  paragons  of 
courtesy  compared  to  the  press  treatment 
given  Presidents  Washington.  Jefferson  Jack- 
sou.  Lincoln  and  others  In  the  early  day«  ol 
our  Republic. 

In  defense  of  the  many  hundreds  of  digni- 
fied members  of  the  media  In  Washington, 
the  public  should  remember  th.it  there  are 
aU  shapes,  sizes.  age«,  levels  of  intelliirence 
and  background  of  reporters  who  work  for 
every  type  of  new.spaper.  magazine,  radio  or 
televiilon  program  and  the  networks. 

Shakespeare  expressed  the  situation  when 
he  asked.  -Dpon  what  meat  dolh  thu  our 
Caesar  feed,  that  he  has  grown  to  great?"  For 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  more  so  than 
m  any  other  national  capital  or  any  other 
city,  media  membci-s  In  Washington  have  en- 
joyed greater  prestige  and  privuege  than  aiiv 
jourualists.  They  hobnob  with  members  of 
Congress,  they  have  access  to  the  press  con- 
ferences of  the  Presidenl  and  other  govern- 
mental notables.  It  Ihey  are  television  com- 
loeiuators.  they  are  frequently  courted  and 
cosseted  by  the  famous. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  wss  the  flisi 
to  order  a  White  House  roo.n  set  a.side  for 
reporters.  President  Woodrow  Wilson  believed 
In  press  conferences.  Soon  after  he  was  In- 
augurated, he  said.  "A  large  part  of  Ihe  suc- 
cess of  public  affairs  depeiitls  uu  the  news- 
papermen .  .  .  because  the  news  is  the  at- 
mosphere of  public  affairs."  Austere  and  re- 
mote, he  could  not  adjust  to  press  confer- 
ences and  had  increasingly  b.id  rehitloils  with 
the  press. 

President  Biirding  i  who  had  been  a  news- 
p.npermaul  was  unable  to  cope  wlili  spoken 
questions.  He  decreed  that  questions  he 
V  rltten  and  submitted  in  advance. 

President  Coolldge  was  available  for  pre.ss 
cdnferences.  and  was  moderatelr  articulate 
but  reporters  said  his  remarks' lacked  sub- 
stance. They  ridiculed  his  readiness  to  wear 
anyih!r.g  for  press  photographs.  Including  an 
Indian  chiefs  w.ir  bonnet   and  a   lO-galKm 

Tiiere  have  been  leaks  to  moinbers  of  the 
media  throughout  the  hisiorj-  of  this  eouu- 
try.  Several  Presidents.  Including  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt,  directed  their  aides  to  pass  alone 
Information  to  friends  in  the  media. 

Herbert  H.  Hocver  was  secretary  of  Cijui- 
merce  from  1921-1928  in  the  Harding  and 
Coolldge  Adminislratlons.  He  had  great  rap- 
port with  the  press  and  often  leaked  Inter- 
esilMg  events  to  help  gain  stipp.-rl  for  his 
innovative  Ideas. 

Some  of  the  consummate  artists  of  leaks 
li.ive  been  secretaries  of  slate  and  defense. 
runking  military  men.  manv  in  presidential 
administrations,  and  in  Congress. 

In  a  CBS  commentarv,  Eric  Severeid  said 
.Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has  "selectlvelv 
leaked  confldentlal  documents  to  trusted 
Journalists." 

Reporters  get  "lips"  or  leaks,  as  they  are 
now  called,  from  all  kinds  of  people— mem- 
ber.! of  C«ngress,  their  staffs,  committee 
sliilfs,  and  people  on  every  level  high  and  low 
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in  government,  and  out  of  It.  Reporters 
usually  start  probing  and  digging  to  cor- 
roborate the  information  or  to  get  further 
informatlou.  Good  invesiigative  reporters  are 
in  the  Sherlock  Holmes  class.  One  piece  of  In- 
formation leads  to  another  until  a  Jigsaw 
puzvle  Is  assembled.  It  Is  routine  for  the 
subject  of  a  leak  to  be  given  the  chance  to 
set  the  record  straight  before  publication. 

In  many  instances,  those  who  give  these 
tips  or  leaks  are  sincerely  motivated.  They 
!»lleve  actions  are  being  taken  harmful  to 
the  national  welfare.  In  some  cases,  the  leaker 
has  a  grudge  agalust  his  or  her  employer. 
Sometimes,  omcials  want  to  help  favored 
i-eporters. 

The  Hou.^  Judiciary  Committee  has  a 
secrecy  rule  in  its  proceedings  on  impeach- 
ment, but  it  Is  not  enforceable  and  there 
have  been  le.tks. 

In  the  cn.se  of  grand  jun-  proceedings, 
grand  Juors  and  attorneys  can  be  held  ac- 
countable by  law  If  they  reveal  informotion. 

In  hi!  first  inaugural  address,  Jefferson 
said  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  persons 
under  habeas  corpus,  trial  by  lurv.  and  free- 
dom of  the  press  -form  the  bright  constella- 
tion which  has  gone  before  us.  and  guided 
our  steps  through  an  age  of  revolution  anil 
reforniallon." 

It  is  6erlo"us  if.  in  our  own  era.  a  large 
segment  of  the  public  is  becomin;  di.sll- 
lusioufrt  by  some  of  the  media 


Mr.  Hc.NDERSoir,  for  15  minutes,  today 
Mr.  HAnRiNGTON.  for  5  minutes,  todaj- 
Mr.  Hays,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Straiton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leate  of  cb- 
sence  v,as  granted  to: 

Mr.  Carter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Natcheb'.  for  the  week  of  July  29.  on 
account  of  illness  in  the  family. 

Mi-s.  CmsHOLM  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CNeill  •■ .  for  this  week,  on  account  of 
illness. 

Mr.  GuYEii  (at  tlie  requestt  of  Mr 
Rhodes  i,  for  tomorrow.  Juli'  30,  on  ac- 
count of  ofHcial  business. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  (at  the 
lequest  of  Mr.  ONeill)  .  for  this  week  on 
account  of  otncial  business. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Rhodes),  for  today,  on  account  ot 
Oi^cial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addiess  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive piogram  and  any  special  orders 
heietofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  P.^TMAN.  for  10  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiNSHAW)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous maleiial:  i 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  CoLLi.vs  of  Texn.K.  for  15  mu:ute.s 
today. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  for  10  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  15  minutes.  July  30. 

Mr.  Dervjnski,  for  10  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Crane,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HooAN.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(Tlie  foUowhig  Members  (at  the  le- 
quest  of  Mrs.  Schbcedebi  to  revLse  and 
extend  tlieir  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Dices,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonvalez.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolpf.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION    OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  and  to  includ-? 
extraneous  matter,  on  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  14592. 

Mr.  Gude  to  extend  his  remarks  on 
HJl.  15643  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiNsHAW)  and  to  hiclude  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Hanhahan  in  two  instances 

Mr.  BiESTEii. 

Mr.  Peyser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Shtsier. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Ml'.  Bell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  QtnE. 

Mr.  Lavdcrede. 

Mr.  FoRSYTHE  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bboyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  DEBWiNsia  in  ttvo  instance.'!. 

Mr.  Meell  in  flvu  instances. 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Baker  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Schroeder  '  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material:  V 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Yatros. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Aspin  in  10  instance.    ' 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  sbi  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  tv.o  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  five  instances. 

Mis  Mink  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  JoNEs  of  Oklahoma  in  tno  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  ICHOliD. 

Mr.  RosENia.\L  in  five  instances 
Mr.  Rancel  in  15  instances. 
Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instaucci. 
Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  MiLFORD  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Lehman  in  10  Instances. 
Mr.  Rogers.  • 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bUl  of  the  Senate  of  the  follow  uis 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  fellows: 
S.  75-i.  An  act  to  give  effect  to  the  si?'ii 
amendment  right  to  a  speedy  trial  for  per- 
sons charged  with  criminal  offenses  and  to 
rertuee  the  danger  ot  recidivism  by  strength- 
ening the  supervision  over  persons  released 
pending  triol.  and  for  other  purpose.-,;  io  the 
Coaiinittee   and    the   Judlci.try. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  8CHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly lat  e  o'clock  pjn.),  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Tuesday.  July 
30. 1974,  at  12  o'clocic  noon. 


July  29,  1974 


EXECtmVECOMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2595.  A  letter  rrom  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propofied  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  6083  of  title  10, 
United  Sutes  Code,  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
maigarlne  as  part  of  the  Navy  ration:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2596.  A  tetter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  leglslauon  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  establish  a  District  of 
Columbia  Armory  Board,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." and  the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium 
Act  of  1957:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2597.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mittmg  a  copy  of  Presidential  Determination 
No.  74-23  releasing  Israel  from  its  repayment 
obligations  under  the  Emergency  Security 
Assistance  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Cotnmittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2598.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Presidential  Determination 
No.  74-26  authorizing  the  provision  of  se- 
curity supporting  assistance  to  Egypt  in  fis- 
cal year  1975:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreicn 
Affairs. 

2599.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  in  doclcet 
No«.  146.  Citizen  Bond  o/  Potauatomi  In- 
dians, ex.  ai..  Nos.  15-M.  the  Prairie  Band  or 
the  Potaicatomi  Tribe  0/  Indians,  et  al ,  and 
No.  28-K.  HanmtArUIe  Indian  Community, 
et  al..  and  the  Potatcatomi  Indiana  of  In- 
diana and  Micliigan,  Ine  ,  et  al.  (Intervenors 
in  docltet  No.  29-KI.  plaintiffs,  v.  the  United 
States  of  America,  defendant,  pursuant  to  25 
tVSC.  70t:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2600.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
ClaUns  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  in  docket 
No.  221-B.  Chippeica  Cree  Tribe  of  the  Rocky 
Boys  Reservation,  Mont ,  Joe  Corcoran,  on 
behalf  of  the  Chippeica  Cree  Tnbe  Blanche 
Patenaude.  Joseph  Richard,  Joseph.  Goose- 
lain.  John  B.  Slayter,  Wm.  John  Delorme 
Wilham  Trottier,  on  behalf  of  the  Little 
Shell  Band  of  Indians  and  the  Chippeica 
Cree  Tnbe,  plaintiffs,  v.  the  Vnited  Slates 
of  America,  defendant,  pursuant  to  25  U.S.C. 
70t:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2601  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Pt>wer  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
volume  IV  of  the  National  Oas  Survey  en- 
titled "Distribution  Task  Force  Reports';  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

2602.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Tran^xjrtatlon  Safety  Board,  transmitting 
the  1973d  annual  report  of  the  Board,  pur- 
suant to  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Act  of  1966  l49n.S.C.  1954(g)l;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2603.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
ol  Sute  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  determination  of  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary ol  State  that  It  is  in  the  national 
interest  not  to  transfer  to  the  account  estab- 
lished in  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  section 
7(c)   of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of 


1967.  as  amended,  funds  from  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  programed  for  Pan- 
ama, equal  to  the  amount  paid  to  the  owner 
of  the  OS.  flag  fishing  vessel  Raffaello  seized 
by  Panama  on  AprU  17,  1974.  pursuant  to  22 
use.  1975(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2604.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  progress  report  on 
the  national  program  of  Inspection  of  dams 
authorized  by  Public  Law  92-367.  pursuant  to 
section  5  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

2605.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
submitting  a  report  on  west  Texas  and  east- 
ern New  Mexico  water  import  project;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

RECEIVED   FBOM   the   COMPTaOLLEa    QENEKAL 

2606.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  effectiveness  and  administration  of 
military  retention  Incentives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  deUvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar  as  follows : 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
566.  Concurrent  resolution  to  provide  addl- 
Uonal  copies  of  hearings  and  the  final  re- 
port of  the  Judiclarj-  Committee  on  the  im- 
peachment Inquiry  (Kept.  No.  93-1228).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  TEAGUE.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. HJl.  10212.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  in  Columbia. 
Mo.,  as  the  "Harry  s  Truman  Memorial  Vet- 
erans' Hospital",  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept.  No.  93-1229).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

!«r.  TEAGUE:  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. HJi.  12367.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  correct  an  in- 
equity In  the  law  relating  to  the  provision  of 
adaptive  equipment  for  automobiles  tiscd  by 
disabled  veterans  and  servicemen.  (Rept 
No  93-1230).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
Mr.  TEAGUE:  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  13377.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  hospital  and 
medical  care  to  certain  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  nations  allied  or  associated 
with  the  United  States  In  World  War  I  or 
World  War  II.  (Rept.  No.  93-1231).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou-se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGtIE;  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. HJl.  15912.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37 
of  tiUe  38.  United  sutes  Code,  to  Improve 
the  basic  provisions  of  the  veterans  home 
loan  programs  and  to  eliminate  those  provi- 
sions pertaining  to  the  dormant  farm  and 
business  loans,  and  tor  other  purposes-  with 
amendment  (Bept.  No.  93-1232).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  tlw  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  16142.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acqui- 

sltlon.    Investigation,    and    preservation    of 

lands  to  commemorate  America's  more  than 

200  years  of  colonial  history  by  constituting 


the  Colonial  Frontiers  National  Memorial 
and  to  preserve  ecologically  important  areas 
Included  therein;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.B.  18143.  A  bill  to  authorize  bank  pro- 
tecUon  works  on  the  Santa  Ana  River  at 
Norco.  Calif.:   to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worlts. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  16144.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  th« 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  an  exclu- 
sion from  resources  of  an  amount  deposited 
as  prepayment  of  funeral  and  buna]  ex- 
penses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FRET  (for  himself  and  Mr 
AspiTj) : 
H.R.  16145.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  uniform 
appUcallon  of  safety  standards  for  mobile 
homes  and  recreational  vehicles  in  Inter- 
state commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Intersute  and  PDreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PULTON  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Duncan)  : 

H.R.  16146.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  Federal 
Income  taxation  certain  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions all  of  whose  members  are  Ux-eiempt 
credit  unions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
HM.  16147.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  encourage  ur- 
ban transportation  planning,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional funds  for  grants  and  other  assist- 
ance to  urban  mass  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By    Mr,    PATMAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BaEAtjx.  Mr.  CoucHUiff,  Mr,  Huncate, 
Mr.  Mills,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Paicz  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  SCHEXLE.  and  Mr.  Steel- 
man)  : 
H.R    16148.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  so  as  to  entitle  veterans 
of  the  Mexican  border  period  and  of  World 
War  I  and  their  widows  and  children  to  pen- 
sion on  the  same  basis  as  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  their  widows  and 
children,  respectively,  and  to  Increase  pension 
rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affaire. 
By  Mr.  STEPHENS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bhinklet  i : 
Hjt.  16149.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  System  of 
Georgia  certain  lands  of  the  United  Sutes 
in  Augusta.  Ga  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr    VANDER  VEEN   (for  himself. 
Ms.  Abzuc.  Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Blathik. 
Mr.  BaowN  of  California.  Mra.  Col- 
Li.Ms   of   Illinois.   Mr.   Convess.  Mr. 
Dellcms.   Mr.   Dices.   Mr.    Dinoell. 
Mr.  DaiNAN.  Mr.  IJulski.  Mr.  Eowaius 
of    California.    Mr.    Faontkot.    Mr. 
Fhaseb.  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
BtcHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Hels- 
toski.    Mr.    Hiciis.    Mr.    KocH.    Mr. 
Legcett.  Mr.  Meeds,  and  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell of  Maryland) : 
H.R.  16150.  A  bui  to  amend  the  Compn- 
henslve   Employment   and   Training  Act  of 
1973  to  establish  a  public  employment  pro- 
gram for  areas  of  severe  unemployment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Latwr. 

By   Mr.   VANDER   VEEN    (for   himself. 
Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Rtr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr. 
RovBAL,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Jaues 
V.  Stanton.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr  TiERNAN,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
HJl.  16151.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973  to  establish  a  public  employment  pro- 
gram for  areas  of  severe  unemployment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


Jidi/  20,  1974 


By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  16152.  A  bill  to  ameur'  title  28  oC  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  cumula- 
tion of  amounts  in  controversy  as  between 
members  of  a  class  for  the  piirpa<ies  of  United 
Aiates  district  court  Jurisdiction  In  clasa 
actions:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
U-R.  16153.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  availa- 
bility of  the  class  action  mechanism  in  Fed- 
eral cases  by  permitting  tlie  creation  of  man- 
ageable subclasses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  16154.  A  bUi  to  amend  the  Noise  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  provide  that  the  Administra- 
tor or  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy shall  prescribe  standards  for  tlie  control 
and  abatement  of  aircraft  noise  and  sonic 
boom;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  hinu^lf  and 
Mr.  Montgomery)  ; 
H.R.   16155.  A   bill  to  amend  section  615 
(a)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  required  service  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By    Mr.    CONTE     ( for    himself.    Mr. 
BOLAND,  Ms.  Adzuc,  Mr.  Hakrington, 
and  Mi  .  Collins  of  Illinois) : 
U.R.  16156.  A  bill  to  obuin  adequate  in- 
formation essential  to  the  decisions  of  tJie 
Congress:  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.R.  16157.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  the  interest  on  deposits  in  certain 
savings  institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LUKEN : 
H.R.   16158.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6051 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  beer) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  16169.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
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from  gross  Income  for  social  agency,  legal, 
and  related  expenses  incurred  In  connection 
with  the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  tax- 
payer: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland   (for 
himself.  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Tiebnan. 
Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Del- 
LTTMs,   Mr.  Helstoski,  Mt.  Long  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Moaklet.  Mr.  Stabk, 
Mr.  YooNC  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Conyehs, 
Mr.  pAtJMTROY,  Mr.  Ranoel,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  ntinots,  Ms.  Ar.-j.va,  and  Mr. 
STOKtst : 
H.R.  16160.  A  bill  to  limit  the  use  of  prison 
inmates  in  medical  research;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciarj". 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas; 
H.R.  16161.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  Incentives 
to  encourage  physicians,  dentists,  and  op- 
tometrists to  practice  in  phy&ician  shortage 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.J-  Res.  1100.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unlt*d  States  relating  to  the  ratification  of 
trcatlc":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRONIN   (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 
FAUs.  Mr.  Yathon,  Mr.  Oilman,  and 
Mr.  Kyros)  ; 
H.J.  Res    1101.  Joint  resolution  congratu- 
lating the  Creek  democracy  on  its  efforts  to 
achieve   domestic  peace  and   unity;    to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California : 
H.  Res.  1273.  Resolution  in  support  of  con- 
tinued undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  U.S.-owned  Canal  Zone  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Illinois    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Steicer  of  Wiscon- 
sin): 
H.  Res.  1274.  Resolution  providing  for  radio 
and  television  broadcast  coverage  of  proceed- 
mgs  in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on   any  resolution   to  Impeach 
the   President  of  the  United  States  during 
the  93d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  RuJes. 
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By  Mr.  CRONIN: 
H.  Res.  1275.  Resolution  calling  for  a  do- 
mestic summit  to  develop  a  umfled  plan 
of  action  to  restore  stability  and  prosperity 
to  the  American  economy;  to  the  Commlitce 
on  Bantclng  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Feasch, 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Addabso.  Mr.  Wal- 
DiE.  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Boland.  Mr. 
CoRMAN.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Moak- 
ley, Mr.  LEtiMAN,  Mr.  Papniroy.  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mrs.   Collins   of    Illiuols.    and   Mr. 
Ri£CLE) : 
H.    Res.    1276.   Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  U.S.  Government 
should  seek  agreement  with  other  members 
of   the    United   Nations   on    prohibition   of 
uealher  modification  activity  as  a  weapon  of 
war;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALEY : 
H.  Res.  1277.  Resolution  calling  for  a  do- 
mestic summit  to  develop  a  unified  plan  of 
action  to  restore  stability  and  prosperity  to 
the  American  economy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Baiiking  and  Currencv, 
By  Mr.  SHOUP: 
H.  Res.  1278.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Aging;   to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  nUe  XXII, 
Mr.  CONTE  introduced  a  bOl  (H.R. 
16162)  for  the  relief  of  Smith  College.  North- 
hampton, Mass..  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

464.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Western  Conference  of  the  Council  on 
State  Governments.  Salem,  Oreg-.  relative  to 
Federal-aid  highways,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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JAMES  A.  PARLEY 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    HEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29.  1974 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
last  week's  issue  of  the  Irish  Echo  of- 
fered its  readers  an  interesting  article 
regarding  a  special  friend  of  mine— 
James  A.  Farley. 

James  Parley's  life,  as  many  of  you 
know,  has  been  a  most  rewarding  one 
and  certainly  one  which  has  brought 
much  Joy  into  the  lives  of  those  for- 
tunate enough  to  call  him  a  friend.  He  Is 
always  there  with  a  kind  word,  a  joke, 
and  his  tremendous  insight  into  people 
and  problems. 

In  light  of  the  special  qualities  of 
James  A.  Farley.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  include  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues  the  article  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Irish  Echo— 
another  fine  tribute  to  a  man  who  de- 
series  special  praise. 

The  article  follows; 


James  A.  Parley:  Elder  State.sman 
(By  Joe  Murphy) 

One  of  the  nicer  tints  brightening  the 
political  spectrum  during  recent  years  i.s  the 
universal  admiration  and  affection  exhibited 
toward  James  A.  Farley,  a  professional  who 
has  been  to  the  wars  without  losing  his  In- 
tegrity or  his  self  respect.  Although  he 
scrupulously  shuns  donning  the  toga  of  an 
Elder  Statesman,  audiences,  especially  those 
of  a  Democratic  Party  tinge,  seem  intent  on 
communicating  their  vast  esteem  for  him  at 
©very  opportunity.  He  is  still  much  too  vigor- 
ous to  hold  still  for  tbe  wise  man  role,  but 
people  seem  dedicated  to  placing  him  in  a 
niche  removed  from  the  less  seemly  facets  of 
public  life. 

James  Alo>-5iu5  Farlev  was  V)orn  In  Qrassy 
Point,  New  York,  lu  1888.  Jim  recalls  that 
when  he  went  to  visit  his  father's  people.  In 
a  town  called  Verplanck's  Point,  only  a  few 
miles  away,  he  couldn't  imderstand  why  all 
the  Irish  there  were  Republicans.  He  said: 
"T  couldn't  understand  how  an  Irishman 
could  be  a  Republican  because  in  the  com- 
munity where  I  was  born  and  raised  all  the 
Catholics  were  Democrats.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  m  Grassy  Point  we  had  difficulty  find- 
ing enough  Republicans  to  man  the  election 
boards." 

Jim  says  be  eventually  learned  that  a 
Peekskill  politician  was  helping  the  Irish  get 
Jobs  In  the   local   brickyard  and  enrolling 


tbcm  in  the  Republican  Parly.  As  Jim  says. 
the  Irish  largely  voted  as  a  bloc  in  the  in- 
terests of  self  protection,  but  they  also 
sought  the  protective  coloration  of  the  dom- 
inant party.  "In  Boston,'  Jim  says,  "they 
became  Democrats  twcause  there  were  Demo- 
crats in  Boston.  But  in  Philadelphia  poliUcs 
was  dominated  by  the  Republicans,  and  In  a 
large  measure  they  became  Republicans. " 

CAREER    BECINNINCS 

Jim  began  his  political  career  by  getting 
himself  elected  district  committeeman.  Then. 
be  was  elected  chairman,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  town  committee,  all  three  posi- 
tions at  once,  when  the  other  two  members 
of  the  committee  were  at  odds  and  couldn't 
agree,  he  recalls.  "So  I  started  from  there  and 
I  was  elected  town  clerk  and  served  eight 
years.  Finally,  supervisor.  Went  to  the  New 
York  State  Assembly  one  year,  and  now  you 
know  the  rest  of  it," 

"The  rest  of  if  is  one  of  America's  great 
success  stories:  Jim  ttecame  head  of  the  New 
York  State  Democratic  Committee  in  1930. 
and  two  years  later  successfully  pushed  the 
presidential  nomination  of  Prauklln  Delano 
Roosevelt.  Becoming  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee.  Parley  managed  FJ).R.'e 
presidential  campaign  with  equal  success  and 
landed  up  In  the  cabinet  as  Postmaster 
General.  He  dropped  out  to  m&atermlnd 
Roosevelt's  1936  campaign  after  which  be 
stepped  back  Into  his  old  cabinet  Job.  By 
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1940,  Jim  bad  accumulated  som«  presidential 
aspirations  of  his  own,  and  when  RooeeveU 
decided  he  wanted  the  Job  again,  nirley 
dn^ped  out  of  the  cabinet  and  shed  his 
party  chairmanship.  It  took  20  years  for 
someone  else  to  bring  to  reality  the  dream 
Jim  had  nurtured;  to  become  the  first  Irish 
CatboUc  President. 

I  count  mrsell  amongst  the  many  privi- 
leged to  be  a  rriend  ot  Jim  for  quite  a  lew 
yean.  Once,  Z  wrote  to  blm  Incorrectly  ad- 
drecsing  his  middle  initial.  In  reply  be  re- 
minded me:  "Joseph,  my  middle  mitlal  is  not 
J.  but  A.  I  know  James  J.  too.  and  you  prob- 
ably do  too."  Largely  by  coincidence,  this 
writer  has  many  times  been  at  affairs  where 
the  introducuon  ol  Jim  Farley  brought  a 
beartlelt  and  spontanemis  response.  The 
standing  ovation  bit  Is  the  most  overdone 
feature  of  the  banqueut  circuit,  a  claque  of 
about  three  stands  up  and  the  rest  of  the 
room  Is  ashamed  not  to  foUow  suit. 

SXNCEaE    TRIBVTE 

But  In  the  case  of  Big  Jim  the  tribute 
atrUtes  one  as  emanating  from  a  deep  desire 
to  convey  the  audience's  high  regard  for  the 
man. 

There  is  something  heartening  about  all 
this:  A  feeling  of  events  coming  full  circle  to 
honor  the  man  for  hi-s  many  contributions 
devoid  of  the  sniping  that  marred  the  un- 
^PPy  years.  Deep  do%ii,  I  suspect  Jim  Farley 
believes  he  has  never  been  given  proper  credit 
for  the  role  he  played  in  helping  enact  Pres- 
ident Rooeevelt's  New  Deal  into  law.  Nor.  too 
many  years  ago.  critics  dismissed  him  as  a 
"CDCservatlve."  This  was  In  the  days  when 
one's  attitude  toward  Soviet  communism 
determined  your  claesilicatlon  as  a  "liberal" 
or  a  "conMrvatlve."  Those  who  viewed  com- 
munism tolerantly  and  believed  the  US. 
could  accommodate  itself  to  all  things  Ru."*- 
Bian  automatically  were  designated  ''liberals. " 
Othen  who.  like  Jim  Farley,  looked  at  Rus- 
sia with  suspicion,  were  branded  "conserva- 
tives." although  their  Htuppori  of  liberal  wel- 
fare measures  had  beeu  a  long  i^tandJiig  com- 
mitment. 

The  former  Postmaster  General  does  some 
thinking  about  phoney  Uberalism.  He  said: 
"Today  we  are  engaged  In  a  great  struggle  be- 
tween the  forces  of  freedom  and  the  forces  of 
totalitarianism.  I  hesitate  to  use  the  term 
forces  of  democracy,  ju&t  as  I  hesitate  to  use 
the  term  liberal  because  both  terms  have 
been  distorted  by  callous  malice  so  that  the 
most  brutal  of  dicutors  claim  to  be  the 
champions  of  democracy  and  the  most  Intol- 
erant of  our  fellowmen  claim  to  be  the  only 
true  liberals  Let  me.  then,  say  we  seek  free- 
dom through  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. Many  Americans  have  risked  their  lives 
and  given  their  lives  to  keep  words  like  free- 
dom and  faith  from  being  extinguished  In  a 
darkening  world.  And  there  arc  others  readv 
to  t»ke  the  risk. 

C*WON&    OF    DECtNCr 

I'm  not  tn.-lng  to  adjust  a  halo  on  Big  Jim's 
shiny  pate,  because  he  operated  according  to 
the  rules  of  F>olltical  warfare,  which  can  be 
pretty  r  gged  at  times.  What  he  has  proven 
la  that  you  can  sur\'tve  in  this  rough  game 
and  Etiil  abide  by  the  canons  of  decency,  re- 
spect for  opponents  and  trust.  He  managed 
to  do  it.  and  it's  a  shame  not  enough  of  the 
new  breed  have  pondered  his  example.  Non' 
he  has  come  Into  the  years  of  lull  recogni- 
tion and  his  story  reads  very  piea^taatly  over 
the  long  haul.  Prestige  wise,  I  would  sav  he 
la  ranked  only  by  former  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey In  the  Democratic  Party.  Sen.  Mans- 
field. Sen.  Kennedy,  Sen.  Jackson  and  Sen. 
Byrd.  to  m«miou  a  few  of  the  later  genera- 
tioa.  have  years  to  go  before  they  accumulate 
the  record  of  put^e  aervlce,  adherence  to 
ideals  and  party  loyalty  built  up  bv  Jim  for 
naore  than  *0  yean. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  I  say.  It's  one  of  the  nicer  things  I  have 
seen  recently,  the  Rpontaneoiis  salute  of  ad- 
miration and  affedlon  showered  on  James 
A.  Parley  whenever  pec^le  get  the  chance  to 
demonstrate  how  they  feel  about  him. 
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SENATOR   WAYNE   MORSE 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF   OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29,  1974 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion lost  a  dlstingniished  public  servant 
this  week  when  former  Senator  Wayne 
Morse  passed  away  in  Portland.  Oreg.. 
on  Monday.  July  22.  Wayne  Morse  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  vigorous  campaign,  at- 
tempting to  regain  the  Senate  seat  he 
lost  in  1968.  His  untimely  death  Is  a 
great  loss  to  the  people  of  Oregon,  the 
Nation,  and  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  wish  to  Insert  Into  the  Record  at 
tills  point,  editorials  and  articles  from 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post  memorializing  his  distinguished 
career: 
IProm  the  New  Tork  Times.  July  23,  1974| 
Watne  Morsc  Dies:  A  Senator  24  Tears 

(By  Aldeu  Whitman) 
Former  Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon. 
a  strong  early  critic  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  a  long-time  Congressional  liberal,  died 
yesterday  of  kidney  failure  in  Good  Samari- 
tan Hospital.  Portland,  Dreg.  He  was  73  years 
old. 

Mr.  Morse  bad  entered  the  hospital  last 
Wednesday  In  the  midst  of  an  arduous  cam- 
paign In  which  his  chances  to  regain  the 
Senate  seat  he  lost  In  1968  were  considered 
good.  He  had  won  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion in  a  primary  two  months  ago  and  was 
opposing  Senator  Robert  W.  Packwood,  the 
Republican  Incumbent. 

A  PopuUst  In  the  tradition  of  George  W 
Norrls.  Robert  M.  La  Follette  and  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  Wayne  Lyman  Morse  spoke 
up  for  many  transiently  unpopular  causes. 
He  oppo&ed  American  military  Involvement 
In  Vietruim;  he  fought  for  trade  unionism 
and  for  civil  rights. 

As  a  champion  of  the  common  people,  he 
was  often  raspy  and  blunt,  but  he  regarded 
himself  as  a  man  who  refused  to  compromise 
his  principles  or  mute  his  voice.  Many  of 
his  critics,  though,  saw  him  as  an  oppor- 
tunist and  a  ttu-eat  to  the  Establish  men  t. 

At  various  times  in  his  24  turbulent  years 
in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Morse  was  a  Republican. 
an  Independent  and  a  Democrat.  Neither 
party  was  wholly  pleased  with  him.  nor  wa« 
he  ever  wholly  compatible  with  a  party 
latMl.  He  was  Impartially  scornful  of  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  Presidents,  up- 
braiding them  with  his  rich  talent  for  in- 
vective. 

He  described  an  address  to  Congress  by 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  as  "one  of  the 
cheapest  exhibitions  of  ham  acting  I  have 
ever  seen";  he  denounced  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  as  a  '•hypocrite';  he  accused 
President  Ljudou  B.  Johnson  of  being 
drunk  with  power."  Nor  did  Mr.  Morse  spare 
his  fellow  Senators,  once  calling  one  of  his 
corpulent  colleagues  "a  tub  of  rancid  Ig- 
norance." 

tauirT  cnmcs  or  war 
Mr.  Morse  entered  the  Scna,t«  In   1945  as 
a  liberal  BcpuUloan  and  left  it  in  19«8  as  a 
liberal  Democrat.  His  last  term  waa  notable 


for  his  cnisty  criticism  of  President  Johnson 
and  the  Vietnam  war,  which  started  with  a 
auecJiwt  "nay"  that  recorded  his  opposition 
to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  of  Aug.  7, 
1964.  Only  one  other  Senator,  the  late  Ernest 
Omening  of  Alaska,  voted  against  the  meas- 
ure, which  President  Johnson  iLsed  as  a  func- 
tional declaration  of  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Mr.  Morse's  intransigent  opposition  to  the 
war  was  a  factor  In  his  defeat  In  1968. 

Prom  1964  until  he  left  office,  he  voted 
against  every  measure.  Including  appropria- 
tions, that  had  the  effect  of  keeping  American 
troops  in  Vietnam.  He  also  carried  his  cam- 
paign against  the  war  through  the  country 
m  speeches,  and  he  supported  Senator  Eu- 
gene J.  McCarthy  when  the  Minnesota  Demo- 
crat sought  the  Presidency  on  an  antlmar 
platform  in  1968. 

Once  aroused.  Mr.  Mot^e  could  be  a  flery, 
though  prolix,  speaker.  His  long- win dedness 
did  not  sting  nearly  so  much  as  his  epithets; 
but  he  considered  his  outspokenness  a  virtue. 

"It  is  true  that  I  use  language  that  peo- 
ple can  understand."  he  remarked  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  "And  If  I  think  a  course  of  ac- 
tion Is  outlawry.  I  say  so. 

"If  I  say  that  the  United  States  is  the 
greatest  threat  to  world  peace,  I  say  so 
-Himply  because  It  Is  true.  If  the  truth  Is  in- 
temperate, then  I  will  continue  to  be  in- 
temperate." 

Mr.  Morse  was  so  olten  In  the  minority 
and  so  frequenUy  cutting  In  his  remarks  that 
he  was  known  aa  "The  Lone  Ranger"  or  "The 
Tiger  of  the  Senate."  These  views  of  him  were 
iofiened  yesterday  as  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field of  Montana,  the  Democratic  leader. 
«poke  of  him  as  a  ■'man  of  fierce  Independ- 
ence" and  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield.  Re- 
publican of  Oregon,  said  that  his  "early 
prophecies  and  warnings  about  Vietnam  were 
such  that  we  all  owe  him  a  great  debt." 

Mr.  Morse,  who  was  a  lean,  trim  man  with 
a  clipped  mustache,  sharp  noee  and  bushy 
black  eyebrows,  was  an  extraordinarily  hard- 
working Senator.  He  was  accounted  knowl- 
edgeable lu  labor  and  education  matters,  in 
conservation  and  in  the  farm  problem.  He 
was  him.'*elf  a  breeder,  raiser  and  trader  of 
Devon  cattle  and  a  horseman  who  won  many 
competitions. 

Mr.  Morse's  Populism  had  its  rooU  In  Wis- 
consin, the  home  state  of  the  LaPoIIetiee. 
where  he  was  born,  a  farmer's  son.  on  Oct. 
20.  1900  From  his  father,  a  livestock  man,  he 
learned  a  fear  of  debt  and  of  hard  times, 
when  the  cattle  had  to  be  fed  on  cornstalks 
and  straw  mixed  with  molasses.  His  father, 
Mr.  Morse  recalled,  strongly  counseled  him 
on  the  evil  of  becoming  beholden  to  others. 

TAUGHT  LAW  AT  COLUMBIA 

The  young  man  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  took  law  degrees 
from  both  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
Columbia.  He  taught  briefly  at  Columbia  and 
the  University  of  Oregon  and  then,  in  1931. 
became  dean  of  the  Law  School  at  Oregon. 
Because  of  his  position  he  was  often  called 
upon  to  arbitrate  labor  db>putes  on  the  West 
Coasst.  e^iablishing  a  reputation  for  settling 
controversies  with  dispatch  and  fairness. 

His  record  commended  him  to  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  named  hira  a  pub- 
lic member  of  the  War  Labor  Board  in  1943. 
He  left  In  something  of  a  storm  In  1944  as- 
serting that  the  board  was  too  considerate 
of  John  L.  Lewis,  then  bead  ot  the  United 
Mine  Workers. 

In  that  year  he  mas  elected  to  the  Senate 
as  11  Republican,  but  no  sooner  had  he  taken 
his  sect  In  1945  than  he  was  Jousting  with 
party  conservatlvea.  One  of  his  bdtes-nolrea 
was  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio,  who  was 
lor  Mr.  Monte  "a  symbol  of  reaction  and  de- 
featl.<im."  Among  other  thlnga,  the  Oregoni- 
au  vociferously  objected  to  tlie  Taft-HarUey 
bill  as  hamstringing  trade  unions.  Be  voted 
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against  the  bill,  which  became  law  in  1948 
over  President  Truman's  veto.  (For  most  of 
bis  political  life  Mr.  Morse  enjoyed  strong 
labor  support.  It  diminished  In  1968,  when 
Vietnam  was  a  critical  Issue.) 

In  the  Republican  jockeying  in  1952.  Mr. 
Morse  swung  to  General  Elsenhower  In  order 
10  block  Senator  Taffs  aspirations  for  the 
nomination.  But  be  chUled  toward  the  gen- 
eral when  he  designated  Senator  Richard  M. 
Nixon  of  California  as  his  running  mate, 
and  In  the  campaign  he  spoke  for  Adlal  E. 
Sievenson.  the  Democratic  candidate. 

When  the  Senate  convened  In  January. 
1953.  Mr.  Morse  annoimced  that  he  had 
shucked  the  Republican  party  and  was  now 
an  mdependcnt.  With  a  pixie  sense  of  humor 
he  went  mto  the  Senate  chamber  with  a  fold- 
ing chair  and  asked  where  he  should  sit.  He 
was  eventually  assigned  to  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle,  but  was  stripped  of  his  com- 
mittee posts. 

Three  years  later,  after  having  harried 
the  Republicans  over  the  Korean  war  settle- 
ment and  cold-war  brinkmanship,  as  welt  as 
over  domestic  matters,  Mr.  Morse  became  a 
Democrat  and  was  handily  reelected  to  the 
Senate  in  1956.  He  still,  however  thrived  on 
adversaries.  Including  Democrats  who  failed 
to  measure  up  to  his  principles. 

And  he  did  not  neglect  Republicans,  nota- 
bly Clare  Booth  Luce,  whose  confirmation  as 
Ambassador  to  Brazil  he  fought  unsuccess- 
fully In  1959.  Mr.  Morse  pronounced  her  un- 
fit, and  she  retorted  that  her  "difficulties  go 
back  some  years  and  began  when  |  Mr.  | 
Morse  was  kicked  lii  the  head  by  a  horse." 
She  was  alluding  to  an  episode  In  1951  when 
a  horse  broke  the  Senator's  jaw  with  a  kick. 
Mr.  Morse  won  his  contest  with  Mrs.  Luce, 
however,  for  she  resigned  the  Brazil  post 
vMthout  serving. 

In  the  early  nine  teen -fifties  Mr.  Morse 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, and  he  continued  to  espouse  liberal 
voting  and  other  rights  for  blacks.  He  also 
supported  Increases  in  price-support  pay- 
ment* to  farmers  and  other  agricultural  leg- 
islation. Additionally.  Federal  support  for 
education  had  his  warm  backing. 

Mr.  Morse  irritated  some  of  his  fellow  Sen- 
ators by  the  length  of  his  speeches.  An  hour 
for  him  waa  a  mere  warm-up — in  one  session 
hia  speeches  covered  400  payes  of  The  Con- 
gressional Record.  Once,  in  1953.  he  talked 
for  22  hours  and  26  minutes  against  an  on- 
shore bill  that  gave  title  to  coastal  states.  At 
the  time  his  remarks  were  described  as  the 
longest  continuous  oration  in  the  Senate's 
history. 

His  defeat  by  Mr.  Packwood  in  1968  was 
close,  the  margin  being  a  utile  more  than  3.- 
000  votes.  Mr.  Morse  essayed  a  comeback  in 
1971.  but  Mr.  Hatfield  was  an  easy  winner. 
This  year,  despite  his  age.  he  was  said  to  have 
a  yood  chance  of  returning  to  the  Senate  for 
his  last  hurrah. 

Mr.  Morse  was  campaigning  until  last 
Wednesday,  when  he  was  stricken  with  an  In- 
fection of  the  urinary  tract.  He  had  re- 
sponded to  antibiotic  therapy  until  Sunday, 
when  his  condition  worsened  and  he  slipped 
imo  a  coma. 

Surviving  Hre  hi.s  widow,  the  former  Mil- 
dred Do«-ule:  three  daughters,  Nancy  Camp- 
bell. Judith  Eaton  and  Amy  BlUch;  two 
brothers,  a  sister  and  six  grandchildren. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  23. 19741 
The  Senate's  Loss 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon  was  too 
much  the  maverick  to  be  a  reliable  party 
in«ii.  loo  much  the  gadfly  to  be  a  hero  of  the 
s^eiiate  Establishment,  too  much  the  In- 
Uopeudent  to  be  predictable  even  in  his 
proved  liberalism.  He  waa  a  superb  public 
sfrvant— not  In  spite  of  those  attributes  but 
because  of  them. 
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Originally  a  Republican  of  the  Western 
progressive  breed  known  In  an  earlier  day 
aa  the  "sous  of  the  wild  Jackass,"  Wayne 
Morse  broke  Vlth  his  party  when  General 
Elsenhower,  wliom  he  had  warmly  supported, 
made  peace  with  the  conservative  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft.  He  eat  in  the  Senate  for  a 
time  as  an  independent  by  name  as  well  &• 
by  nature  and  a  few  years  later  won  re- 
election as  a  Democrat.  He  did  not  disparage 
the  party  system  aa  such;  he  Just  gave  prin- 
ciple to  higher  priority  than  party  or,  for 
that  matter,  than  the  views  of  his  constitu- 
ents. 

Believing  with  Edmund  Burke  that  a  rep- 
resentative's first  loyalty  is  to  his  own  Judg- 
ment, he  took  counsel  with  himself  and  had 
the  courage  to  act  on  it.  He  could  be  wrong- 
headed  at  times — but  most  of  the  time  he 
seemed  magnificently  right — especIaUy,  in 
the  light  of  history,  when  he  and  another 
great  Independent  liberal,  Senator  Ernest 
Gruenlng  of  Alaska,  who  died  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  stood  alone  agahist  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution. 

Right  or  wrong.  Wayne  Lyman  Morse  went 
his  own  way,  cavalierly  crossing  party  linet 
to  vote  his  conscience.  At  his  death  he  was 
in  tlie  thick  of  a  fight  to  make  a  last  come- 
back to  the  United  States  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ate lost. 

iProm  the  Washington  Post,  July  24,  1974] 
Wayne  Ltman  Morse 

It  Is  characteristic  of  the  career  of  former 
Sen.  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon,  who  died  on 
Monday,  that  he  should  have  been  In  the 
midst  of  a  political  battle  right  tip  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  At  the  age  of  73,  he  was  doing 
what  he  had  done  through  a  half  century 
of  public  service — he  was  waging  vigorous 
combat.  His  most  celebrated  target  was  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  be  was  the  earliest 
and  most  outspoken  opponent  of  that  policy 
in  the  Senate,  taking  pride  In  the  fact  that 
he  voted  against  every  measure  In  support 
of  that  war  that  came  before  the  Senate.  On 
several  occasions  he  was  Joined  In  that  cru- 
sade by  his  friend  from  Alaska,  Sen.  Ernest 
H.  Grueulng.  who  died  Just  a  few  weeks  ago. 
After  six  terms  In  the  Senate  as  a  Republi- 
can, an  Independent  and  a  Democrat,  Sen, 
Morse  was  defeated  m  1968  by  a  3.000-vote 
margin. 

He  was  In  the  midst  of  his  second  attempt 
at  a  come-back  when  his  kidneys  and  heart 
failed  him.  Descriptive  adjectives  such  as 
"maverick  '  and  'combatatlve"  were  easy  to 
apply  to  Wayne  Morse.  But  the  man  did  not 
lend  himself  that  easily  to  labels.  Born  on  a 
farm  near  Madison.  Wis..  Mr.  Morse  attended 
tlie  University  of  Wisconsin  for  his  under- 
graduate training,  received  a  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  went  on  to 
Columbia  University  for  a  doctorate  in  law. 
He  made  a  major  Kt\idy  of  the  grand  Jnrv  sys- 
tem and  it  attracted  the  attention  of  ofhclals 
of  the  University  of  Oregon.  He  was  brought 
there  as  a  professor  and  soon  was  made  the 
dean,  bypassing  several  older  men  to  become 
the  youngest  law  school  dean  in  the  nation 
at  the  age  of  30. 

His  first  national  attention,  tvplcallv.  came 
as  the  resiUt  of  a  fight  within'  the  National 
War  Labor  Board,  to  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Morse 
resigned  from  the  Board  after  two  vears.  m 
the  midst  of  a  loud  policy  disagreement,  His 
loss  to  that  body  can  be  measured  by  the 
fact  that  he  wrote  more  than  half  the  board's 
opinions  in  the  two  years  li.  which  he  served. 
Although  he  had  been  a  lifelong  Republi- 
can, in  1952  he  broke  with  his  partv  and  its 
leader.  Dwight  Eisenhower,  and  ran  as  an 
independent.  He  lost  his  conunittee  assign- 
ments and  languished  in  a  no-mau's  land 
until  he  finally  became  a  Democrat.  One  of 
his   first    contributions   to   hta   new-found 
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party  was  to  assist  Richard  Neuberger  In  be- 
coming the  first  Democrat  elected  to  the 
Senate  from  Oregon  In  40  years.  But  soon, 
he  and  Neuberger  were  at  war  with  each 
other  In  one  of  the  Senate's  most  celebrated 
feuds. 

He  was  ctit  from  a  mold  that  seems  to  fit 
few  of  our  contemporary  political  leaders. 
It  didn't  bother  him  which  way  the  wind 
was  blowing.  He  would  more  likely  go  out 
and  try  to  change  its  direction,  unafraid  to 
be  the  first  to  take  a  stand  that  might  not 
be  popular.  He  was  prepared  to  disagree  with 
his  party  or  his  President  if  he  thought 
either  to  be  wrong.  He  Knew  some  of  his  posi- 
tions would  cost  him  votes,  but  he  cared 
more  about  what  he  thought  was  right. 
Many  a  man  who  loses  his  office  at  67  could 
be  expected  to  retire  to  his  farm.  Wayne 
Morse  was  different.  He  loved  the  feel  of 
movement  and  action,  combat  and  discourse, 
and  he  set  a  standara  of  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence that  will  be  dUficult  to  match. 


THE  BICENTENNIAL 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


OF    NEW    YORK 


TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29.  2974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
editorial.  WCBS-TV  in  New  York  In- 
telligently addressed  the  Issue  of  this 
Nation's  200th  anniversary.  Entitled 
"America's  Birthday"  It  ably  stated 
the  management's  view  of  what  the 
Bicentennial  celebration  should  be.  It 
is  now  submitted  for  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

AMirRlCA's  BntTHOAT 
Two   years   from   today   America  wUl  ob- 
serve  its  aooth   birthday.  It   is  the  oldest 
democracy   in   the  world   and   that's   some- 
thmg  to  celebrate. 

But  what  worries  us  is  that  the  celebration 
may  become  an  orgy  or  merchandising  with 
everything  from  surfboards  to  sealing  wax 
stamped  with  the  word  "Bicentennial."  This 
event  is  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  huck^- 
sters  and  souvenir  salesmen.  We  think  the 
money  changers  should  be  chased  out  of  the 
temple  and  the  sacred  take  precedence  over 
the  prorane.  What  we'd  like  to  see  are  com- 
munities all  over  the  country  partlclpailni! 
m  the  bicenteimlal  with  projects  that  com- 
memorate America's  heritage,  support  its 
arts  and  enliance  t:s  future.  The  newU 
formed  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Administratlou  in  Washington  will  be  co- 
ordinating these  activities  and  Is  encour- 
aging local  groups  to  come  up  with 
projects  of  special  interest  to  their  commu- 
nities. Thousands  of  projects  are  already  in 
the  works— projects  ranging  from  restorinj 
a  building,  to  planning  a  pocket  park  to  run- 
ning an  essay  contest.  If  your  community  has 
a  project  It  would  like  to  dedicate  to  the 
bicentennlat  >ou  can  contact  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration.  777 
Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017.  And 
find  out  how  to  get  started,  where  to  get 
help  and  even  funds. 

The  Bicentennial  is  a  kind  of  punctuatioR 
mark.  Coming  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  most 
traimiatic  periods  in  American  historv  when 
the  ordeals  of  Vietnam  and  Watergate  wiu 
blessedly  be  behind  us.  it  will  be  a  perfect 
opportunity  for  Americans  to  take  stock,  set 
goals  and  move  ahead — not  disUIusloned  be- 
cause the  system  is  Imperfect  but  encour- 
aged because  the  system  has  Bur\lved  and 
served  them  as  well  as  It  has. 
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Tbe  blocntennt*!  tbea  tfaould  not  be  » 
birthdaT  party  but  a  reblrtb. 

PresentKl  bj  Sue  Cott,  Editorial  AKOcUtet 
July  4.  1974  at  CiSS  PSS. 


NO    ROOM   LEFT   FOR    INDIVIDUAL 
MERIT? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\"ES 

Monday,  July  29,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  come  across  an  affirmative  action 
plan  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Post- 
secondary  Education  in  the  Office  of 
Education.  The  recommendations  con- 
tained in  this  plan  can  only  be  described 
as  outrageous. 
The  stated  objective  of  the  plan  is — 
To  achieve  a  distribution  of  people  In  the 
professional  grades  xrhlch  reflects  tbe  make- 
up of  the  total  work-force  according  to  sex. 
race  and  etbnlc  background. 

It  then  proposes  specific  quotas  for  em- 
ployment from  grade  5  through  grade  16. 

Is  the  concept  of  individual  merit  to  be 
discarded  even  by  those  who  supposedly 
prt»note  the  cause  of  education?  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  will  not  be  the  case. 
Each  Individual  seeking  employment  or 
promotion  should  be  judged  on  his  or 
her  own  merit  and  ability  to  do  the  job, 
not  on  sex.  race,  or  ethnic  backgrotmd. 

As  the  United  States  approaches  its 
200th  anniversar>-.  I  think  we  would  do 
well  to  remember  that  quota  systems  are 
basically  coUectivist  and  nm  counter  to 
the  principle  of  individual  liberty.  If  we 
truly  want  to  tear  do\m  the  bairiers  of 
discrimination,  we  should  talk  about  the 
^laracter  and  qualities  of  the  individual, 
not  his  or  her  group. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  third  rec- 
ommendation of  tlie  Bureau's  affirmative 
action  plan : 
AmBMATTve  Action  Plan  RGcoMMEND.^noif 

3 — INCBEASE    NrMBEK    OP    WOMEN    AND    Ml- 
NOBITIE3     IN     PlOrESSlONAL     AND    PABA-PHO- 

rtssioKAL  Positions 

SITUATION 

At  present  tbere  arc  only  four  Spaulah- 
epeaking  and  one  Oriental  American  lu  tbe 
Bureau  and  no  Indian  Americans.  Women 
are  underrepresenied  in  Grades  13  througb 
15  and  blaclcs  In  Grades  12  and  15.  In  addi- 
tion, black  men  are  underrepresenied  In  moet 
prufcwloiiaJ  grades  compared  nith  black 
women. 

OBJECTIVE 

Oar  objective  Is  to  achieve  a  distribution 
of  people  In  the  profcGslonal  grades  wMcb 
reflects  the  make-up  of  tiie  total  work-force 
according  lo  sex,  race  aiJd  ethnic  back- 
ground. 

BEUFOIAL    ACTION 

The  following  goals  and  actions  are  pro- 
posed to  achieve  the  stated  objective: 

a.  Recruitment  for  Grades  G5-S  to  GS-7 
should  reflect  the  make-up  of  the  total 
work-force  as  regards  sex.  race  and  ethnic 
background.  Vacancies  above  <^5-7  should 
be  filled  by  promoting  from  wltbln  tbe  max- 
imum extent  possible.  Only  when  It  can  be 
clearly  shown  that  qualified  Bureau  or  other 
OE  personnel  are  not  avaUable  to  Bll  the«e 
vacancies   Is  U   pcrmlssable  to  recruit   from 
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the  outside.  The  one  exception  to  this  re- 
quirement relates  to  recruitment  of  Span- 
ish-speaking, Oriental  and  Indian  Americans 
as  Indicated  below  under  paragraph  b. 

b.  Goals  for  filling  vacant  positions  either 
by  promotion  from  within  or  by  outside  re- 
cruitment: 

1.  CS-12:  At  least  33  percent  must  go  to 
blacks. 

G5-13:  At  least  67  percent  must  go  to 
women  and  minorities.  At  least  one-third  of 
this  percentage  must  go  to  minorities. 

GS-14:  At  least  50  percent  must  go  to 
women  and  minorities.  At  least  one-third  of 
this  percentage  must  go  to  minorities. 

GS-15:  At  least  50  percent  must  go  to 
women  and  minorities.  At  least  one-third  of 
this  percentage  must  go  to  minorities. 

2.  In  the  hiring  of  blacks  in  grades  GS-5 
to  GS~12,  preference  should  be  given  to  hir- 
ing black  men. 

3.  In  grades  GS-5  to  GS-15,  we  should  re- 
cruit 10  ^^anlsb-speaklng,  3  Oriental  and 
3  Indian  Americans. 

4.  In  recruiting  clerical  personnel,  pref- 
erence should  be  given  to  blrlng  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans. 

5.  In  filling  OS-16  positions,  preference 
should  be  given  to  women. 

c.  The  Bureau  Affirmative  Action  Officer 
should  monitor  all  upgradings  to  ensure  that 
they  are  being  made  In  an  equitable  man- 
ner. 

Title  of  responsible  official:  Bureau  Affirm- 
ative Action  Officer. 

Target  date:  June  30.  1975. 

EVALUATION,  UONrrORING 

Montbly  reports  should  be  Issued  showing 
hires  and  promotions  for  the  preceding 
month  broken  down  by  sex  and  racial/ethnic 
groups.  A  summary  report  for  the  preceding 
three  months  ahould  be  Issued  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter.  If  the  quarterly  summary 
shows  substantial  deviation  from  the  affirm- 
ative action  goals,  the  Divisions  could  be 
required  to  confine  all  hires  and/or  promo- 
tions to  target  groups  affected  by  the  short- 
fall until  the  Bureau  Is  back  on  target.  Ex- 
ceptions to  this  requirement  would  have  to 
b©  strongly  Justified  by  the  Associate  Com- 
missioner seeking  the  exception  and  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner. 

A  file  should  be  kept  on  all  applicatibns 
from  minorities  and  women.  A  record  should 
also  be  maintained  on  all  female  and  minority 
applicants  who  are  interviewed  for  Jobs  in 
tbe  Bureau,  Including  interviewer's  evalua- 
tion of  applicant  and  reason  for  not  select- 
ing if  applicant  is  not  hired. 

NOTE 

The  Office  of  Education  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Office  has  Informed  us  that  the 
basis  for  determining  adequate  reprecenta- 
lion  of  minorities  In  the  workforce  at  OE 
headquarters  Is  as  follows: 

Grades  1  through  6  should  reflect  the 
racial,  ethnic  composition  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  Grades  7  through  12  should  re- 
flect the  racial  ethnic  composition  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area;  Grades  13 
through  la  should  reflect  the  racial/ethnic 
composition  of  the  nation.  The  relevant  per- 
centageit  for  blacks.  Spanish-speaking  and 
American  Indians  are  as  follows: 

District  of  Columbia:  72 'r  Black.  S'i 
Spanish-speaking,  I';  Indian. 

Washington  Metropolitan  area:  24'i 
Black,  2.5'   Spanlsh-Kpeaktng.  \;.j  Indian. 

Nation,  n-.  Black,  S',  Spanish -speaking, 
1  5  ..  Indian. 

No  comparable  percentages  have  yet  been 
establlslied  for  determining  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  women  In  our  workforce.  How- 
ever, it  was  tbe  Committee's  feeling  that  a 
50-50  split  In  the  professional  grades  should 
serve  as  the  lo.ng-rangegoal. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  ISSUED 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF    MEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  29,  1974 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  Issuing  a  report  of  my  personal  fi- 
nances to  my  constituents  and  I  want  to 
share  it — as  well  as  the  reasons  for  my 
action — with  my  colleagues. 

Today,  we  find  ourselves  serving  the 
people  in  a  great  period  of  distrust,  of 
skepticism  of  the  motives  and  acts  of 
public  officials. 

This  concerns  me  greatly,  as  I  believe 
our  Nation  can  only  be  strong  if  those  of 
us  in  public  service  have  the  faith  and 
trust  of  American  citizens. 

Members  of  Congress,  In  my  view,  have 
an  opportunity,  and  a  responsibility,  to 
help  dispel  distrust  and  to  encourage  a 
renewed  faith  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment and  those  who  participate  in  It. 

In  the  1st  session  of  the  93d  Congress, 
I  introduced  H.R.  4623,  which  requires 
that  all  Members  of  Congress  issue  pub- 
lic personal  financial  statements. 

This  requirement,  administered  on  an 
equitable  across-the-board  basis,  would 
be  a  substantial  step  toward  helping  to 
establish  a  more  open  relationship  be- 
tween officeholder  and  constituent.  It 
would  help  reduce.  I  am  convinced,  some 
of  the  skepticism  that  now  exists. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
herewith  including  in  the  Record  a 
statement  of  my  personal  assets  and  lia- 
bilities in  the  hope  that  this  will.  In  some 
small  way,  help  to  achieve  the  goal  that 
I  have  mentioned. 

My  financial  statement  follows: 
Coopers  &  Ltbrand, 
Trenton.   N.J..    May   IS.    1974. 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forstthz:  We  have 
made  an  examination  of  the  accompanying 
personal  statement  of  assets  and  IlabUltles 
as  of  December  31, 1973. 

The  nature  of  personal  accounts,  witb  the 
absence  of  control  over  the  creation  and 
recording  of  pemional  liabilities,  etc.  makes 
an  examination  of  any  but  recorded  trans- 
actions impracticable.  Therefore,  our  exami- 
nation consisted  of  the  following: 

1.  Confirmation  of  balances  in  bank  ac- 
counts at  December  31,  1973. 

2.  Examination  of  securities  on  hand  or 
examination  of  evidential  matter  indlcat- 
ti>g  owner:.hip  of  securities  at  December  31, 
197:1. 

3.  Deiermi nation  of  fair  market  values  nf 
.securities  of  publicly  held  corporations  at 
December  31.  1973. 

4.  £xanilnln(^  data  a£  to  the  tax  or  other 
basis  of  other  securities. 

&.  ExaminUig  confirmations  of  cash  sur- 
render value  of  life  Insurance  policies  at 
December  31,  1973.  Such  conflrmatlcns  were 
obtained  directly  by  us. 

6.  Examining  statement  of  account  In- 
dlcatli.g  the  amount  of  ftmd^  In  the  U.S. 
government  retirement  program  account. 

7.  Examination  of  real  estate  tax  assesis- 
ment  notices  to  determine  estimated  fair 
market  value  of  property. 

8.  Confirmation  of  mortgage  payable  witb 
the  mortgagee. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  markeUblltty  of  other 
securities  as  referred  to  in  Note,  1,  we  could 
not  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  proper  valua- 
tion of  &uch  securities.  However,  we  did  de- 
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lermine  that  such  securities  were  recorded 
at  the  tax  or  other  basis  as  indicated  in 
Note  1.  Due  to  the  nature  of  the  assets,  we 
were  also  unable  to  determine  the  propriety 
of  the  amounts  estimated  as  i^jproximating 
current  market  value  for  the  home  furnish- 
ings, personal  automobiles  and  office  equip- 
ment as  recorded  in  the  personal  statement 
uf  assets  and  liabilities  and  as  referred  to  In 
Note  3. 

In  our  opinion,  subject  to  the  above  com- 
ments relating  to  the  carrying  values  of 
other  securities  and  of  home  furnishings, 
personal  automobiles  and  office  equipment 
and  subject  to  the  examination  of  only  re- 
curded  transactions,  the  accompanying  per- 
sonal statement  of  assets  and  ilabUities 
fairly  present  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
Edwin  B.  and  Mary  McK.  Porsythe  as  oi 
December  31.  1973  on  a  cash  basis. 

(s>  Coopers  &  Lvbrand. 
Certified  PublUi  Accountant. 

Edwin  B.  ano  XUry  McK.  For-sythe.  Per- 
sonal Statement  of  Assns  and  LiABii-mts, 
December  31.  1973 

A&SETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank  accounis.  $23.  327 
Cash    surrender    value    of    life    In- 
surance    29.  584 

U.S.  Government  retirement  pro- 
gram aocoimt 10.464 

Securities  of  publicly  held  corpora- 
tions at  market  value 27.146 

Other  securities  (note  l) 6C.045 

Real  estate — residence  (note  2) 32.400 

Home  furnishings,  personal  auto- 
mobUes  and  office  equipment 
(note   3  I 16.500 

Total   assets 305.  460 

LUBnJTIES  AND  KBT  WORTH 

Mortgage  parable  on  home  (note  2)  _  4. 000 
Net     v.-orth 201,460 

Total      liabilities      and      net 

worth     - 205.466 

Notes  to  Ptrsonal  Statfment  or  Assets 
AND  Liabilities 

1.  Other  seciu-ltics  consist  of  stock  lu  close- 
ly held  corporations  and  of  a  partnership 
interest  for  which  market  values  could  not 
be  obtained  due  to  the  lack  of  a  public 
market.  These  securities  have  been  recorded 
at  the  tax  or  other  basis  (as  Indicated  be- 
low) due  to  the  absence  of  any  Independent 
source  of  market  value.  The  securities  In- 
volved and  the  nature  of  the  applicable  busi- 
nesses are  as  follows: 

Hum  Md  rtaUre  ol  lMnhir>&  Bati^     Shjiu 


0.  (».  Biown,  Inc..  coflimoit  stMk;  datiy 

siofe _   '  Jl  JlKt  |> 

livust  L^ne  farm  Dairy,   Inc.,  ctiinmon 

stocli;    mAid   of   Ituilclins   nni)   d^lry 

wjuiptnent.  Mooreslown,  N   I  'S3  6(ili  536 

J.  B.  VinSctvtT.  cUss  A  prelerrett  $100 

r>ir  value,  tunulufe  ^tore  -  JOU  i 

locust  L^ike  r^rnt  Daitv  (i  iijiln(>r\1ti|i); 

reital  vt  triirh^  ami  p-iiir|«iiffi>(  11.  I4S  (•> 


lulal 


66.(I4!> 


■  Rei>rKPRts  Idi  iMSis 

-  R«pfesei)ls  |Uir  Viilu«. 

*  Represents  jinsunl  of  c.tpii.)!  jccouot  »\  D^   31.  1971 

■  M  iieitent  mlere^l. 

2.  Real  estate — resldem-c — conhtsl.s  oi  laud 
;u>d  4  single  faintly,  tliree  .slury  reAldeutlal 
duelling  at  265  West  Second  Street  lu 
MiH)restown,  New  Jersey.  The  properly  is 
rt'i'tirded  at  its  a.'iseiised  value. 

The  property  is  the  personal  dwelling  or 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Porsythe.  The  property  was  pur- 
"  Ma^d  in  1940  for  »4.5O0  and  is  subject  to  a 
la^.rtyage  of  •4.000  as  of  December  31.  1971. 
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3.  Home  furnLshings.  personal  automobile^ 
and  office  equipment  are  recorded  at  amounts 
estimated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forsythe  to  ap- 
proximate fair  market  value. 

Home   furnishings $10,000 

Personal  automobiles  (1966  Chevrolet 

and  1973  Chrysler  1 4.000 

Office  equipment 2. 5O0 

Total    16.SO0 

Stcu.'>;i  i£s  or  PuBtictr  Htto  corpora?  lO'is  af  market 

VALUE 


■■U'ill«- 

AT.Al  

Snieiiui)  Express 

Arizooa  PuUic  Service..    _ 

Attaiitic  Cit^Elediic... 

Sank  of  America _ 

Chesrie    _  _  

Cdumhia  Brtailcafting     •    ._ 

Coi>tiiienUl  Can  Co 

E«on  Corp _ 

InveMni«iit  Trutt  8c*lon    .    . 
Massachusetts  Investrwnl  Trust 

WtdiantK  Batik  liic ..  . 

Pnuadelphia  Etecliic.    . 
Public  Servtce  Electric  i  Gas 
Slr<-t.'.bfidKe  ft  ClErtNer. 
Ut.ih  Power  &  LigM 
Wjiiier  Co     .  . 
Wellington  Fum).    .  . 

Tct.ll 
-.idlrfitvotis  SIOLki.  CoiporalwHs.    . 

CmoiI  IbUI 


J275  00 

300.76 

4.050.00 

m.  2b 

2.037.88 

^4      1.119.00 

S         3^5. 78 

10         ?56. 25 

M  902.00 

10         941.25 

1.0S3. 199    tO.S82^85 

38  540         467. 30 

41      1,148.00 

10  &4O.O0 

?5        459. 38 

10        217.  W 

1^         £30.00 

33  288. 75 

183.383      l.b63.28 


» 

2C 

nt 
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Srcuarrr  snd  CoaiaioDiTT  Transactions 
During  1973 

Sold — 58  shares.  First  National  Bank  of 
Moorestown.  NJ..  by  Mrs.  Porsythe— ?2,465. 

Purchased^l  share.  Strawbrldge  A.-  Cloth- 
ier—521.18,  3  shares.  Philadelphia  Electric 
Co.— $56.25  (both  by  Mr.  Porsythe). 

Received — 111.147  shares.  Investment 
Truit  of  Boston,  mutual  fund.  Reinvest- 
ment of  dividends  and  capital  gains — 
5*.227.27    (jointly  ownedt. 

1.763  shares,  Massachusetts  Investment 
Tnist.  mutual  fund,  reinvestment  of  divi- 
dends by  Mr,  Porsythe — $22.73. 

3  shares.  Mldlantic  Banlt.  Inc..  stock  divi- 
dend  plus  ca.sh,  by  Mr.  Porsythe — $29.52. 

4.104  shares.  Wellhigton  Fund,  mutual 
fvmd.  reluvestmeui  of  capital  gahis — $44.32. 

There  were  no  c:ommodity  or  real  estate 
iransacUons  during  1973. 

Income 

Salary    _., $42,500 

Interest,  dividends,  gifts  ($417)    ^no 
honorariums)    _      3.285 

Gross    Income 45. 785 

Income  tax  paid  1973.  }olnt  return..     10. 527 


P.\DEREWSKI— ARTIST  ASD 
STATESMAN 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF  NEW   JtnSEY 
IN  IHK  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESESTATn'ES 

Monday.  July  29.  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marlcs  the  33d  annivei-sary  of  the 
death  ol  a  great  Pole  and  a  great  citizen 
of  the  world.  Ignace  Jan  Paderewskl,  a 
great  artbt.  statcsmoii,  humanitarian. 
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died  on  June  29.  1941.  In  the  United 
States,  the  countr>-  which  adopted  lUm 
as  its  own  son. 

Ignace  Jan  Paderewskl  will  forever  be 
remembered  and  honored  as  one  of  the 
greatest  concert  pianists  and  artists  of 
all  times.  The  Americans  for  whom  he 
Played  mostly,  and  where  he  resided  a 
great  part  of  his  life,  will  forever  cherish 
hLs  memoiT  as  an  artist. 

But  Paderewskl  was  also  a  great  pa- 
triot and  statesman.  Poland  and  her  in- 
dependence n«re  the  .-second  consuming 
love  of  his  life.  When  World  War  1  broke 
out  in  1914.  he  canceled  Im  concert  toui^ 
and  launched  on  a  distinguished  career 
of  pei-sonal  senice  to  his  homeland. 

He  devoted  his  time,  talents,  and 
money  to  the  Polish  cause.  He  is  gen- 
erally credited  w  ith  having  been  greatly 
instrumental  in  convincing  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  of  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing free  and  independent  Poland  one  of 
the  conditions  of  tlie  Versailles  Treaty. 

In  1918.  this  inspired  patriot  returned 
to  Poland  and  on  January  17.  1919.  be- 
came acclaimed  as  the  first  premier  of 
the  new  bom  republic.  Truly  it  can  be 
said  that  he  had  a  dominant  part  In 
welding  his  beloved  Poland  into  an  au- 
tonomous  and   independent  state. 

After  the  German  Army  overran 
Poland  in  1940.  he  again  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  Polish  Parliament  in 
exile.  It  is  noteworthy  to  comment  that 
the  government  In  exile  was  the  sole 
legitimate  government  of  the  people  of 
Poland,  ready  to  assume  its  rightful  posi- 
tion when  freedom  and  liberty  would 
have  been  restored  to  Poland  during 
those  hectic  war  years. 

Paderewskl's  bodj-  lies  today  in  Arling- 
ton Cemeterj'.  not  as  a  peimanent  rest- 
ing place,  but  only  temporarily,  until 
a  free  Poland  is  restored.  It  was  always 
his  wish  and  prayer  that  some  da.v  his 
body  could  be  laid  in  permanent  rest  in 
a  free  Poland,  w  hich  he  loved  so  dearly. 

It  is  my  fond  hope,  and  that  of  ever>- 
advocate  of  freedom  and  Justice  In  the 
entile  world  and  the  day  may  soon  come 
when  freedom  will  be  restored  to  the 
people  of  Poland,  the  land  of  the  great 
and  immortal  Ignace  Jan  Paderewskl. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  FARM  BUREAU 
FEDERATION  SUPPORTS  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  SAVE  NEW  RIVER 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

(•^■    NORTH    CAROLI-N* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE.NT.tTIVES 

.Vondan.  July  29.  1974 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Nortli 
Carolina  Rirm  Bureau  has  actively  sup- 
ported legislation  wliicli  n ill  provide  that 
a  portion  of  the  New  River  in  North 
Carolirui  and  Virginia  be  studied  for  pos- 
sible inclusion  in  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivei-s  System. 

If  this  river  is  not  saved,  agricultural 
land  north  in  the  area  of  $8.5  miUiou  wiil 
be  destro.ved  by  the  proposed  Blue  Ridge 
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power  project.  This  ver>'  serious  question 
was  aJso  addressed  by  Representative 
Roy  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Parks  and  Recreation, 
when  he  said  i 

It  IS  worth  meniioniug  also  that  much  of 
the  40.000  acres  which  would  be  flooded  by 
construction  of  the  dams  is  productive  agri- 
cultural land.  Our  needs  for  power  are  cur- 
rently a  subject  of  much  discussion.  I  wonder 
If  our  needs  for  food  may  someday  be  even 
more  critical. 

For  the  benefit  o/  my  colleagues.  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  text  of  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  B.  C.  Mangum. 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Farm 
Bureau  Federation: 

NoHTH  Carolina 
Farm  Bi-'Iieau  Ftdejiation, 
Raltigh.  N  C.  July  25, 1974. 

Hon.  WlLMEK  MlZELL. 

Woiise  of  Representatiies, 
Wafhington,  DC. 

Deai  WiLMrR:  This  Is  to  voice  our  support 
for  your  efforts  to  have  the  New  River  In  Ashe 
and  Alleghany  counties  added  to  the  Scenic 
River  Syst*»m.  This  is  important  legislation 
for  landowners  of  this  particular  section  of 
the  state - 

Ycu  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  vigorous 
Bi:pport  that  we  gave  to  legislation  in  the 
General  Assembly  (H  1433)  that  would  add 
Kew  River  to  the  North  Carolina  Scenic  River 
Eystem.  This  legislation  was  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  Ashe  and  Alleghany  County 
Farm  Bureaus  and  was  enacted  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  That  intense  effort  and 
support  indicates  our  interest  in  this  matter. 

We  congratulate  you  for  your  action  and 
offer  our  assistance  m  any  way  you  deem 
helpful  in  achieving  a  successful  conclu.-iion. 

Warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

B.  C.  Mangum. 

President. 


THE   MILITARY   OBLIGATION— IS   6 
YEARS  TOO  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

or    COLOBADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

tlondav,  July  29,  1974 

Mr  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress decided  last  year  to  establish  the 
militari'  forces  of  this  counlr>'  on  a  vol- 
untar>'  basis  and  abolished  the  involun- 
tarj'  draft.  The  Marines,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Air  Force  were  expected  to  be  able  to 
meet  their  manpower  requirements,  and. 
in  fact  have  done  so  The  Army  was  con- 
sidered the  most  likely  branch  of  the 
services  to  have  difficulty  in  meeting  its 
quotas. 

Secreury  of  the  Army  Callaway  has 
reported  the  Volunteer  Army  is  doing  its 
Job. 

But  it  is  time  to  deal  with  another 
question  raised  by  the  abolition  of  the 
draft. 

I  refer  to  the  present  6-year  military 
obligation. 

To  rectify  this  situation  I  have  intro- 
duced legtelation  to  reduce  the  military 
obligation  of  armed  service  members 
Irom  6  to  3  years,  unless  they  have  vol- 
untanly  agreed  to  serve  a  longer  period 
on  active  duly  to  repay  the  services  for 
specialized  training  or  for  other  consid- 
erations. 
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The  National  Guard  should  benefit  es- 
pecially from  this  bill,  since  it  Is  becom- 
ing harder  and  harder  to  interest  Ameri- 
cans in  attending  drills  and  training  duty 
for  a  6-year  period.  To  ask  an  18-year- 
old  to  commit  a  peiiod  of  time  longer 
than  college,  and  amounting  to  a  third 
of  his  age,  is  asking  more  than  many 
devoted  and  patriotic  young  Americans 
feel  they  can  commit.  In  a  sense,  a  6-year 
obligation  asks  for  a  long-term  commit- 
ment without  experience,  without  testing 

Our  military  forces  should  be  dedicated 
enough,  interesting  enough,  and  good 
enough  to  attract  young  Americans  with- 
out demanding  a  long-term  commit- 
ment— sight  unseen. 

In  addition,  a  shorter  obligation  could 
attract  volunteers  who  are  not  willing  to 
commit  to  a  6-year  enlistment  but  who 
might  change  their  mind  after  becoming 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

For  these  reasons,  among  others,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  urge  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 
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ON  IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 


OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29,  1974 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  it 
might  be  interesting  to  my  colleagues  to 
include  in  the  Record  my  opening  re- 
marks in  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  the  subject  of  impeachment 
of  the  President. 
My  statement  follows: 
RCMAIKS  or  Hon  David  W.  Dennis  on 
Impeachment  Dclidbhations 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  my  collCBguea  of  the 
Commltt««; 

All  of  us  are  agreed  mat  Uila  Is  ttie  most 
Important  vote  any  one  of  us  la  likely  ever 
to  cast  as  a  memtier  of  liie  Congress.  Only  a 
vote  on  a  declaration  or  war,  I  suppose,  might 
be  considered  as  of  equal  gravity.  All  of  us. 
I  think— while  keenly  aviare  of  Immediate 
political  Implications— »ould  like,  on  thu 
vote,  to  be  right;  to  do  right:  and  to  be 
recorded  as  having  been  right  In  the  lonu 
light  or  history. 

This  IS  an  emotional  matter  we  have  before 
US,  loaded  with  political  overtones,  and  re- 
plete with  both  individual  and  national 
tragedy:  yet  I  suggest  that  we  will  Judge  it 
beit  and  most  fairly,  and  with  the  most 
chance  of  arrlvlnB  at  our  goal  of  being 
right,  if  we  approach  It  dispassionately,  and 
analyze  !t  professionally  as  lawyers  who  are 
engaged  in  the  preparation  and  In  the  as- 
sessment of  a  case. 

In  doing  this,  of  course,  we  cannot  ap- 
proach or  decide  this  ImporUnt  matter  on 
the  basis  of  whether  we  like  or  dislike  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  whether  we  do  or  do  not  In  gen- 
eral support  his  policies,  or  on  the  basis  of 
whether  we  either  In  1972  did,  or  now  In  1974 
would,  vote  for  him  for  high  olllce. 

The  question,  rather,  is  whether  or  not 
proof  exists — convincing  proof  of  adequate 
weight  and  evidentiary  competence— to  es- 
tablish that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  guilty  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  so  a%  Uj  Justify  the  radical  ac- 
tion of  hlh  impeachmeut  and  removal  In  dis- 
grace from  the  high  office  to  which  he  was 
elected  by  the  American  people,  and  which 
he  now  holds  by   virtue  of  their  vote. 

Although  many  charges  and  allegalloiis 
have  been  levied  against  the  President  be- 
fore our  Committee,  and  it  has  been  dilTicult 


even  to  this  late  hour  to  determine  exactly 
what  Articles  of  Impeachment  will  finally 
be  proposed,  it  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
principal  charges  against  the  President  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  are  divided  Into  three 
general  categories,  and  it  is  to  these  that  I 
shall  chiefly  address  my  remarks  In  the 
brief  time  which  Is  allotted. 

These  general  categories  are: 

1  The  obstruction  of  Justice  In  the  so- 
called  Watergate  cover-up; 

2.  Alleged  abuse  of  Executive  Power; 

3.  The  failure  of  the  President  to  comply 
with  the  subpoenas  of  this  Committee. 

All  of  these  categories  have  sub-headings, 
and  specific  Items  of  evidence,  to  which  I 
shall  address  myself  In  the  course  of  these 
remarks. 

It  Is  my  Judgment,  for  reasons  which  I 
hope,  at  least  In  part,  to  indicate,  that  only 
the  first  of  these  categories— the  so-called 
Watergate  cover-up— presents  us  with  any 
really  serious  problem  for  our  decision:  1 
shall  therefore  address  myself  to  the  second 
and  third  categories— alleged  abuse  of  power 
and  non-compliance  with  subpoenas — In  the 
first  Instance,  and  rather  briefly,  and  shall 
use  the  balance  of  my  time  In  a  slightly  more 
extensive  analvsls  of  the  alleged  Watergate 
cover-up— following,  thereafter,  with  my 
conclusions  as  to  the  menu  of  the  case. 

Turning  first  to  the  matter  of  failure  to 
observe  or  to  comply  with  the  subpoenas  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

We  have,  of  course,  had  a  landmark  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  Just  yesterday  which  has  decided,  for 
the  first  lime,  that  a  generalized  and  unlim- 
ited executive  privilege  cannot  be  exercised 
to  over-rifle  specific  subpoenas  Issued  by  a 
Special  Prosecuting  Attorney  In  further- 
ance of  the  prosecution  of  a  criminal  case. 

Thu  decision  does  not  bear  directly  on  nor 
as  a  matter  of  law,  does  it  enhance  the  power 
of  this  Committee  to  issue  subpoenas  In  these 
impeachment  proceedings  against  the  Presi- 
dent ol  the  United  Suws,  because,  very  un- 
fortunately, as  I  believe,  this  Committee  has 
declined  and  refused  to  test  and  to  deter- 
mine Its  Constitutional  powers  In  the  Courts 
of  thLs  country  despite  the  well-known  state- 
ment of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  In  Marbury  v. 
Madison  that  "It  Is  emphatically  the  prov- 
ince and  duty  of  the  Judicial  Department  to 
say  what  the  law  Is." 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  power  of  this 
Committee  In  respect  to  the  Issuance  of  sub- 
poenas In  Impeachment  proceedings  Is  at 
least  equal  to— and  Is.  In  all  probability,  the 
superior  of— the  power  of  the  Special  Prose- 
cuting Attorney. 

This  decision,  therefore,  although  we  are 
not  a  party  to  the  litigation,  and  derive  no 
actual  rights  therefrom,  very  well  may— 
and.  In  my  Judgment  In  all  probability  will — 
result  III  the  furnishing  to  this  Committee 
of  additional  relevant  and  highly  material 
evidence  which,  up  to  this  time,  we  do  not 
have. 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that  should  It  appear 
that  such  evidence  will  be  available  to  us 
wnhm  a  rea.>.onably  short  period  of  time, 
then  it  will  become  our  positive  duty  to  de- 
lay a  final  vote  in  these  Important  proceed- 
ings until  we  have  examined  this  additional 
evidence. 

In  assessing  the  Presidents  past  treat- 
ment of  the  subpoenas  of  this  Committee 
however,  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  con- 
sider yesterdays  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  because.  In  addition  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  a  party  to  the  cause 
this  decision,  of  course  had  not  been  handed 
down  when  our  subpoenas  were  served,  or 
when  the  President  took  his  stand  In  respect 
thereto 

At  that  point  the  President  simply  asserted 
what  he  stoutly  maintained  to  be  a  Consti- 
tutional right — and  which  he  Is,  In  fact, 
still  legally  free  to  assert  to  be  a  Constitu- 
tional right  so  far  as  this  Committee  Is  con- 
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cerned;  and  we.  on  the  contrary,  asserted 
a  CousUtutlonal  right  In  opposition  to  the 
Presidential  claim. 

Such  a  conflict  i&  properly  one  (or  resolu- 
tion by  the  Courts,  and  absent  a  binding  and 
deSnitive  decision  between  the  parties  bjr  the 
Judicial  branch.  It  escapes  me  on  what 
ground  tc  can  properly  be  asserted  that  a 
claim  of  ConstUutional  right  is.  in  any  sen£-e. 
an  abxise  oi  power. 

II.  ALLECED  ABl'Sr   OF  POWER 

Tia-nlng  lo  further  allcf^ed  abuses  of 
power,  I  lonk  to  the  propo--ed  articles  which 
we  have  before  xi*!. 

In  proposed  A:tlcle  II  these  abuses  of 
poi\-er  are  alleged  to  be: 

1.  lUrgal  SurveUlance.  but  ihe  17  wire-taps 
chiefly  complained  of  under  this  heading 
were  all  Instituted  before  the  KeiVi  deciulon. 
and  were  not  only  presumptively  legal  at 
liiat  time,  but  r.re  probably  legal  in  large 
part  also  today  plnce  many,  it  not  all  of 
them,  had  international  aspects,  a  situation 
in  which  the  need  for  a  court  order  was 
speclAcally  not  pa?.sed  \ipon  in  ihe  Koitu 
decision. 

2.  Use  of  the  executive  power  to  luilawfvillv 
establish  a  special  investigative  unit  " — to 
engage  4n  unlawful  covert  aciivitit-s.— ".  Bui 
it  was  not  unlawful,  so  far  as  I  am  advised, 
to  esiabllsli  the  pUmibers'  xinli:  and  I  sug- 
gest that  proof  is  lacking  that  the  Presiden'. 
intended  for  it  to.  or  authorized  it  to.  engage 
in  unlawful  covert  acuvliles.  In  like  rannuer 
ft  is  certainly  not  established  as  a  fact  that 
llie  purpose  of  the  Flelaiug  burj^lary  was  '  lo 
obtain  Inform&'ir.r.  lo  be  used  by  Richurd  tl 
Nlxou  in  public  deianiation  of  D.vnlel  Eils- 
berg".  nor  Is  there  pny  puhstaniial  e\ Idenct- 
that  the  President  knew  of  or  aiuhurized 
this  burgli'.jy  benjie  41  took  pi»i-v.  la  taci 
tt hen  Dean  lold  r he  Presideat  abtui  Uie 
Fielding  break-in  ou  March  17.  i^li.  the 
President  ^Id,  "What  in  the  world—uhnt  in 
(he  name  of  God  was  EhrWchmnn  hiulng— 
in  the  Eilsberg  -  .  -  *lhis  la  tlu'  ftrtt  I  evov 
iiefti'd  of  this.' 

a.  Ailegcd  Ahu.',.-  Oi  llu-  IRH.  without  ^o\}\^ 
into  detail  I  suggesl  tliHi  the  evidence  here— 
so  far  as  the  Pi'csidenl  is  concerned— ir>  one 
of  talk  only,  and  uoi  of  action;  that  the 
independent  auempted  actions  of  Dean. 
Haldeni.'ui.  and  Ehr'.icliman  weve  luiruccess- 
ful  Biid  Inenefilve:  and  that  the  only  direct 
evidence  ot  an  alieLod  Presldcnllttl  order  (In 
the  Wallace  cu^ei  ls  a  liear^ay  tt.iienient  of 
Clurk  Molleuhoir  that  Wtt.  Haldtmun  said  to 
lilm  thai  Ihe  riCiUtiU  requti-led  hhn  lo 
obtain  a  report  -v.ltiL-h  in.  ot  cmii.-e.  nut 
ijnipeltnt  proof  uf  an\  Uiin*;. 

Other  aUeeaili)j;>  of  allefiixl  Uiisu:e  aiid 
abuse  of  the  FBI  and  the  CIA  can.  hi  the 
intei-ejiLs  of  time,  be  best  constdeied  uuder 
the  heading  of  allevi^  ob.struction  of  justice: 
jiud  Ihe  matter  of  refusing  (o  iionor  Judi- 
ciary Commlltre  subpcenm*  h:is  .tlrvad:  bcc;i 
difrciiLt^d. 

III.   ALt.tUiU  OUt^TKtCxIiiN   l>F  JfATIC-t 

The  first  speclhc  action  lL>ted  here,  as  iin* 
ptenienting  lite  Pre.->ldeni'B  ulleKt^d  "poUcy". 
•••  ■  Rljtkin-'  f.i!  .'  and  uiuic-.idni^  sidtemenUi 
to  lawfully  niiiiiori^ed  tnve.Migntlxo  uiucer^". 
It  woultl  be  inun^iiiii^  to  haxe  the  a\ithor^ 
and  backp's  or  ihia  allegation  particularly 
plead  and  prove  to  nhom.  and  when,  "the 
i'n-:iident  was  guliiy  of  making  such  false 
ciatement-<:  and  it  would  be  relevant  to  In- 
ci\Ure  whether  tlicf-e  taise  siiitemrnta,  if  any. 
were  In  fact  made  to  an  investigative  oRirer 
when  and  while  lu-  «os  ent^uged  in  hta  lu- 
vc^^tigative  funciU'ii 

U  the  President  was  h'iU'v  of  'Vouiu--fUng 
wiine^seji  lo  pive  f.Ui-e  stutemenu",  aguni 
some  epecieclty  In  pleading  and  piuoi  are 
nuich  lo  l>e  dr:>ired.  1  do  recall  that  he  had 
everybody  go  up  to  the  Senate  and  testUy 
^^uhout  immunUy.  and  that  he  counselMt 
■>ohu  Dean  (not  very  eiiectlvely  It  would  ap- 
peal) to  always  tell  the  truth— pointing  out 
that  Atger  Hli^  would  never  have  yoae  to 
Jail  if  he  hftd(1<':ie  .■*.», 
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Whether  ihe  President  had  a  design  to. 
or  attempted  to.  luteretere  with  or  obstruct 
the  Watergate  iavestlgallon  conducted  by 
the  FBI.  by  a  phony  attempt  to  enlist  the 
potsibiUty  o'  CIA  involvement,  or  whether  he 
genuinely  believed — due  to  the  personnel 
concerned,  the  Mexican  connection,  and 
other  circumstances — that  there  might  well 
be  a  CIA  or  national  security  Involvement, 
■ippears  to  me  lo  be  a  debatable  pro.-osltion; 
end.  in  any  case,  the  CIA  disavowed  Uivolve- 
inent  and  the  delay  caused  by  this  episode 
was  lor  a  few  days  only. 

I  predict  that  tlie  allegations  respecting 
alleged  corrupt  offers  or  suggestions  of  e.t- 
ecuiive  clemency  will,  on  the  record  of  our 
iie.iring3  to  dale,  fall  far  short  in  proof;  and 
I  believe  that  the  testimony  before  us  of 
Henry  Petersen  himself  very  adequately  an- 
swers the  allegation  of  wrongfully  dissemi- 
iiaim,  mformation  received  from  the  Depart- 
nieiu  uf  Justice  to  subjects  of  the  hiveatiga- 
:ioii. 

The  matter  of  the  payment  to  E,  Howard 
Hunt  01  »75.000.  apparently  ou  the  evening 
<fl  March  21.  1973,  is  probably  the  most  dan- 
fiprous  smgle  hieident  so  lar  as  the  Presi- 
dent Is  concerned,  because  tliere  Is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  conversation  of  March  21.  1973 
Ihe  Prestcient  more  than  once  stated,  and  in 
dramatic  fashion,  that  in  order  to  buy  time. 
in  the  short  rtm.  a  payment  to  Hunt  was  ap- 
E'.^rently  iiece.^sary. 

But  in  the  sam?  conversation  the  follow- 
:ng  e,\change  took  place: 

The  President  says:  "But  in  the  end.  we  are 
^'.(i.g  lu  be  bled  to  death.  And  In  the  end. 
ii  IB  all  goln^;  10  come  out  anyway.  Then  you 
,f?  the  worat  ol  both  world.*  We  are  goin^ 
I'  lo'-e.  i;nd  penple  ore  goiiie:  to — ." 

H:  ""And  look  lil:e  dopes!" 

P:  And  Sn  etiert.  l.>ok  like  r.  eover-tip  So 
ihpi  v.e  can  I  do." 

Ai.d  John  Dean  told  the  Senators.  '"The 
money  thhit.-;  was  left  haiiying — nothing  was 
.L'solved". 

More  Importantly,  the  March  21  payment 
Xo  Hunt  wns  the  last  In  a  long  series  oi  such 
paymcr.t:!.  engineered  by  Mitchell.  Haldeman. 
Dean  and  Kleindienst,  and  later  on  LaRue. 
all  so  far  as  aiipenrs.  without  the  President's 
knov.lcdpe  cr  compltcity.  And  as  to  the  poy- 
pjeni  of  March  21  the  evidence  appears  to 
es  ibjish  tlint  it  was  set  ttn  and  arranged  for 
by  con^-ersatlcns  bctv.'oen  Dean  and  LaHue 
and  LnRue  and  Mitchell,  before  Dean  talked 
to  ii»e  President  on  the  morning  of  the  2Ut 
;>r  ^LiTclj  So  that  even  If  the  President  was 
wllU'ig.  n;id  even  had  he  ordered  it  (as  to 
^*hlch  the  proof  falls  short  I  it  would  appear 
that  tht*  payment  wns  In  train  end  would 
have  giMie  Vn^'ard.  had  Dean  never  talked  xo 
the  Presldeiu  on  March  21  at  all.  We  need  lo 
remember,  moreover,  that  despite  irv  insi»t- 
eni-e  and  repeated  request  our  Committee 
\\eycT  bothered  to  call  Howard  Hunt,  the 
reputed  blnckmnllpr.  and  a  ccntr.U  ftcure  in 
IbW  cn>c.  at  all. 

Ai'd  where  cover-up  is  cctiu-tirtercd  we  ncrtl 
to  lemember  thai,  after  all.  the  President 
i.'i-cjine  fully  aware  and  t-.v.k  chnige  on 
Miirch  21  ar.d  by  April  30  Haldema  ..  EbrMch- 
Mii'u.  Kt-tt  Drs\n  hrtd  iiil  \vl'  the  cnverumcnt 
ii-T  r.i'od.  and  now  are  deaUug  as  (hey  should 
«aii    ihe   sinciure-s  of   the  crinatMil   law 

IV     COStll-^ION' 

litm  eioos  not  permit  a  (unher  aj'tdvcb 
of  Ihe  great  ma-*s  ol  cvideni-e  iuvoUeJ,  But. 
-u  conclu-vion.  I  would  like  to  leave  with  yon 
a  few  thoughts — the  first  a(,'nin  legal  and 
riinUy  a  more  general  word. 

Fir^t.  If  we  bring  this  case  avd  cnrry  it 
Lhroiigh  Uie  House  and  Into  the  senate  we 
uiU  have  to  pruve  It.  We  will  have  to  prove 
It  by  competent  evidence.  The  uuiii.igerd  on 
Ihe  ptirt  of  the  Houre  will  have  lo  make  Ihe 
case.  At  Ihnt  piAut  hearsay  will  not  div  In- 
ferenv^e  upon  Infereni-e  will  net  do  Et  jxrr.'r 
afl!ld.ivl'.3  will  not  do.  Memor.inrin  ntU  hot  dv 
PrUf  re<order  leitlniouy  in  other  te.'nl  pro- 
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ceediiigs  to  which  the  President  was  not  a 
party  will  not  serve  the  purpose.  The  wit- 
nesses never  called  In  our  investigation— 
some  of  them  never  interviewed — will  have 
to  be  called,  and  wUI  have  to  be  relied  on 
Someone  will  have  to  present  this  case  in  tho 
cold  light  of  a  judicial  day. 

Unless  the  legally  pro^-able  case  19  cjei.ri'* 
there,  we  ought  not  to  attempt  U;  we  oug'.: 
not  t3  bring  en  thlj  traiunj.  ht  JusUce  to  tlie 
Pre&ldeni.   in   fairne-ss   to  ourielves,  and  lu 
considei-ation  of  the  welfare  of  the  country 

These.  I  submit,  are  sertcue  seasons  agalr.^t 
the  bringing  of  a  probably  imsuecec&tul 
prosecution. 

For  any  prosecuiicn  uill  divide  this  co^i:.- 
tiy.  It  will  tear  a«under  the  Reptiblicun 
F:trty  for  many  years  to  come — and  thit  !« 
bad  for  the  country,  which  depends  for  it^ 
political  health  on  a  strong  two-party  fys- 
tern.  And  impeachment  is  radical  surgery  on 
the  lip  of  a  cancer  which  needs  iherapy  a'. 
the  roots. 

I  am  OS  shocked  as  anyone  by  the  misdeed.^ 
of  Waierg.ite.  Richard  Nixon  has  much  !> 
an:wer  for,  and  he  has  even  more  to  answer 
for  to  me — as  a  conservative  Republican — 
than  he  does  to  my  liberal -lining  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  But  I  Join  in  no 
political  lynching  where  the  hard  proof  laU.^ 
as  to  this,  or  a^  to  any  other  President;  ai.d 
I  suggest  this: 

What  is  needed  is  moral  and  political  re- 
form in  America.  The  Nixon  admin istrmtlon 
Is  not  the  first  to  be  ?uiUy  of  shoddy  prac- 
tices which.  If  not  established  as  grounds  fcr 
impeachment,  are  nonetheless  mconsistetic 
with  the  better  spirit  of  America. 

Neither  the  catharsis  of  impeachmeut  cor 
the  trauma  of  a  political  trial  will  cinre  thi.* 
illness  of  the  »piili.  We  ore  aU  too  likely  to 
pnss  through  this  crisis  and  then  forget  re- 
form for  another  20  years.  Our  business  here 
in  the  Congrcs-s  Is  basically  a  legislative  and 
not  a  Judicial  finictlon.  Lacking  as  we  do  a 
clear  and  con\  incing  legal  case  which  all 
reasonable  Americans  muit  and  will  accep:. 
we  would  do  better  to  reuin  the  President 
we,  in  our  judgment,  elected  to  the  office,  for 
the  balance  of  hiS  term;  and.  in  the  mean- 
time, place  our  energy  and  spend  our  iln.e 
on  5\ich  pressing  matters  as: 

1.  Heal  campaign  reform; 

2.  A  sound  financial  pohc;.  to  cjui.oi  »l.J 
f-'Utfllu  luaatlon; 

y.  Energy  and  the  environment 

4.  War  and  pe.tce: 

r»    Honciiy  ihroti^!;ou:  govcrnmeut: 

6.  The  personal  and  economic  rights  and 
itocriie^  ot  the  indlviduul  citieen  as  against 
ptivate  asg'*>'"*?''atio;i5  of  power  and  ;h* 
m.'uolithic  slate. 

There  rUI  be  another  Prcjldentia:  eIect:oa 
in  !9T6.  .ind  the  United  States  oI  Amerto 
v;m  enter  hrr  200th  year  without  having  dis- 
charged our  collective  frustrations  aid 
purged  our  individual  urn  by  the  polKical 
execuili^n  of  the  imperiect  ludiridunl  whom 
wepui  inoni<.e  .mU  who.  in  botu  hisiuens'^ii 
and  lu  hi«  weakiie^.  perhnps  reprt-s^,-!  »  ws 
.lit  iiH>  well. 


HON    \VAY?rt:  MORSE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

IX  !  It:-,  HOt's:;  or  REPRr<tNr,M !vs  - 
Slondatj.  Jtily  29.  19T4 

Mr.  R.\NGEX,  Sir,  Speaker.  I  join 
hiiiuUecLs  or  my  colle.igucs  and  mllUotii 
of  my  fellow  .\:ac::fa»s  ui  p.vym^  tribii'e 
to  the  late  Wajiie  Morse: 

A  man  who  placed  i>er>oKal  t  riiicii'Ies 
above  pett}-.  p;uiUa:i  yolitic^. 

A  politirSan  who  refused  to  becoiiie 
l>art  of  the  park  From  farm  legislation 
to  I  ivil  ritilits  to  U'.>  hi.-tor.c  vote  on  the 
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Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  Wayne 
Morse  stood  alone,  above  the  mediocre. 

As  Hie  New  York  Times  wrote  in  an 
editorial: 

AC  >Us  deatli,  be  wu  in  tbe  thick  of  a  Sgbt 
to  malcA  a  laat  comeback  to  tb«  i;nlt«d  &tat«a 
Senate.  The  Senate  loet. 

We  all  lost. 


THE    OIL   CRISIS    AND   THE   VALUE 
OF  PROFITS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxiKois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29.  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  men 
in  public  life  took  the  occasion  of  the 
oil  shortage  to  teach  the  American  peo- 
ple some  economic  "facts  of  life"  which 
have  no  relationship  whatever  to  eco- 
nomic reality. 

The  shortage  of  petroleum  products 
was  brought  about,  in  large  measure,  be- 
cause of  Government  policies.  On  the 
one  hand,  price  controls  on  natural  gas 
increased  the  demand  for  petroleum 
products  and  made  it  unprofitable  to  pro- 
duce additional  natural  gas.  On  the  oth- 
er hand.  Government-imposed  import 
quotas  kept  the  supply  of  petroleum  arti- 
ficially low.  While  Government  increased 
the  demand.  Government  also  limited 
the  supply.  The  result:  long  lines  at  gas 
stations  throughout  the  country. 

Yet.  while  Government  Itself  was  clear- 
ly to  blame,  many  sought  to  blame  busi- 
ness and  industry  instead.  The  oil  com- 
panies, we  were  told,  had  aniacially  lim- 
ited supplies  in  order  to  bolster  profits. 
This  was  demonstrably  untrue,  for  it  had 
been  the  oil  companies  themselves  who 
had  warned  for  many  years  about  the 
dangerous  shortages  ahead  if  Govem- 
inenl  interventionist  policies  were  to  con- 
tinue. 

Politicians  and  Journalists  picked  on 
the  ea.'-y  target — big  business — rather 
than  the  real  culprit. 

In  his  commentary  on  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  Network  for  June  24.  1974, 
Robert  F.  Hurleigh  points  out  that: 

The  entire  increase  in  profits  reported  by 
the  oil  companies  In  the  first  quarter  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  oITsel  the  additional  cost 
of  replacing  the  inventories  which  were 
brouk'ht  before  the  cost  ol  crude  oil  from 
ove.'beas  more  than  doubled  in  price  And  ifs 
conce.vab:©  that  the  oil  companies  will  have 
k  decline  m  profits  in  the  very  near  future- 
Even  so.  indu.stry  is  investing  almost  *3.5 
nilUon  here  in  the  United  States  and  tl  5  bil- 
l.t-n  elsewhere  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
ytuT  alone.  And  that  expenditure  in  the 
Cnlted  States  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as 
the  oil  company  prohts 

The."e  facts  were  presented  by  the  sen- 
i'.r  oil  analyst  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bsnk.  whose  job  It  is  to  place  facts  be- 
Jcre  the  Investment  community  for  deci- 
sion. Mr.  Hurleigh  concludes  that: 

Any  lair  minded  person  must  admit  that 
the  picture  of  the  oil  Industry  was  forced 
cut  of  focus  by  those  who  seized  upon  the 
energy  crunch  of  a  few  raontlis  ago  to  mal^c 
pc;rsonal  political  capital  out  oi  an  Interna- 
tional economic  crisis 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RE^fARKS 

I  wish  to  share  Robert  F.  Hurlelgh's 
thoughtful  analysis  with  my  coUeagues, 
and  insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this  time: 

COMMEKTART  BY  ROBIXT  F.  HcHUXICH 

It  was  Just  a  few  months  ago  that  most  of 
us  experienced  the  frustrmtlon  of  waiting  In 
long  lines  at  gas  stations  and  then  being 
told  when  we  did  reach  the  pump  that  we 
could  only  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  gas. 
All  these  frustrations  were  duly  recorded  in 
all  media,  day  after  day  for  the  several 
months  during  the  energy  crisis  which  fol- 
lowed the  Arab  states'  use  of  the  oil  embargo 
as  a  weapon  in  the  war  with  Israel,  last  year. 
A  number  of  politicians,  noting  the  dis- 
comfiture and  growing  anger  of  the  con- 
sumer, began  pointing  the  finger  of  blame 
at  the  oil  industry,  knowing  they  would  be 
given  national  attention  by  the  media.  Some 
of  the  charges  were  based  on  sound  mforma- 
tjon.  but  many,  many  more  were  In  the  form 
of  sheer  demagoguery.  And  when  the  oil 
companies  began  to  report  their  annual 
profits,  and  iheir  first  quarter  profits  for 
this  year,  the  political  blame-casters  thun- 
dered that  the  profits  were  "obscene".  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  increases  in  revenues 
and  profits  were  indeed  extraordinary.  But 
there  were  few  to  caution  that  the  situation 
which  brought  the  oil  embargo,  the  oil  crisis 
and  the  high  profits  were  themselves  most 
extraordinary. 

But  that  abnormal  gain  In  profits  appears 
to  be  of  short  duration,  because  it  is  not 
forecast  as  a  conservative  estimate,  that  the 
entire  increase  in  profits  reported  by  the 
oil  companies  in  the  first  quarter  win  not 
be  sufficient  to  offset  the  additional  cost  of 
replacing  the  inventories  which  were  bought 
before  the  cost  of  crude  oU  from  overseas 
more  than  doubled  in  price.  And  ifs  con- 
ceivable that  the  oil  companies  will  have  a 
decline  in  profits  in  the  very  near  future. 
Even  so.  industry  is  investing  almost  S3  S 
billion  here  tn  the  United  States  and  91.5 
billion  elsewhere  In  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  alone.  And  that  expenditure  In  the 
United  States  is  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  the  oil  company  profits!  This  Is  not  In- 
formation gathered  from  the  oil  industry— 
but  hard  facts  presented  by  the  senior  oil 
analyst  of  the  Chase  ManhatUn  Bank,  whose 
Job  it  is  to  place  the  facu  before  the  invest- 
ment community  for  decision.  Any  fair- 
minded  person  must  admit  that  the  picture 
of  the  oil  industry  was  forced  out  of  focus 
by  those  who  seized  upon  the  energy  crunch 
of  a  few  months  ago  to  make  personal  po- 
litical capital  out  of  an  international  eco- 
nomic crisis.  The  report  on  the  "Petroleum 
Situation"  by  Chase  Manhattan  is  for  release 
today.  You  may  want  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
F.iiiiailon  yourself,  and  Just  note  how  much 
coverage  this  situation  report  is  given  since 
the  energy  problem  is  still  with  us.  You  may 
tie  interested  to  see  whether  or  not  this 
decline  in  profits  gets  the  .^ame  sort  of  atten- 
tion in  Congress  and  the  media  as  the  first 
qufu-ier  gains.  -So  ^oes  the  world  today. 


Juhj  29,  1974. 


STRIP  MINING  LETTERS 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1974 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  received  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  wonderful  letters,  phone  calls, 
and  telegrams  within  the  past  few  days 
concerning  the  strip  mining  issue,  that 
I  want  to  share  excerpts  from  a  repre- 
sentative sample: 


Runtsvllle.  Alabama:  "Please  continue 
your  good  work  In  helping  to  stop  this  strip 
mining.  I  have  had  first-hand  experience 
with  strip  mining,  and  it  should  be  stopped. 
When  will  people  wake  up?" — Mrs,  Mary  G. 
Chasteen. 

San  Diego.  California:  "Stick  to  your  gtma. 
Don't  let  them  wreck  more  land  with  strip 
mining." — Johanna  Seeley. 

Charleston.  W.  Va. :  "The  earth  says  thank 
you. '—Virginia  and  Jim  Mclntyre. 

New  Paltz,  N.Y.:  "Success  to  you  and  all 
who  love  our  land.  Have  asked  our  fine  Rep- 
resentative Hamilton  Pish  to  support  your 
efforts." 

Beckley.  V.  Va.:  "My  husband  and  I  are 
with  you  all  the  way  in  your  efforts  to  abolish 
once  and  for  all  time  the  strip  mining  of 
coal.  It  infuriates  us  to  see  the  devastation 
it  is  doing  to  our  lovely  state." — Edward  and 
Ruth  Cresap. 

Logan.  W.  Va.:  "We  know  how  hard  yon 
are  working  to  get  your  admirable  strip- 
mining  bill  passed.  Can't  you  visualize  what 
could  happen  to  areas  In  the  mid-west  which 
would  be  disastrously  stripped?  Then  what 
to  do?  Why.  of  course — spread  concrete 
highways!"— Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Tow. 

Bradley.  V.  Wa.:  "I  want  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  firm  stand  against  strip  min- 
ing "—Dr.  H.  B.  Wurst. 

Hammond.  Ind.;  "I  heard  the  views  of  all 
on  strip  mining,  and  do  feel  It  Is  time  to  go 
deep  and  think  of  the  longer-range  plana 
for  our  country.  This  is  what  we  have  not 
been  doing  for  too  long.  I  heartUy  approve 
of  your  bill  H.R.  15000." 

Seekonk.  Mass.:  "I  am  all  for  H.R.  15000, 
your  bill  to  stop  strip  mining  and  protect 
the  land.  Give  >m  Hell!" — Geoffrey  P.  AU- 
sup. 

Lubbock.  Texas:  "i  am  totally  in  favor  of 
HR.  15000-  The  land  has  been  plundered  all 
too  much  by  £trip-mining  explolUtlon." 

New  York.  NY.:  "I  su^iport  your  bill,  HR. 
150O0.  Good  lock!  (We  all  need  it.)"— Wil- 
liam Stel!lng 

Barnesville,  Ohio:  "I  liked  your  remarks 
about  strip  mining.  I  feel  as  you  do,  that 
strip  mining  should  be  phased  out  and  that 
Appalachia  shouldn't  have  to  sufier  and 
sacrifice  for  the  rest  of  America." 

Medford.  Oregon:  "If  you  want  to  see  and 
hear  about  strip  mining,  go  to  my  sister, 
Lorene  Eastep,  Ridgevlew.  W.  Va.  The  coal 
company  dumped  stuff  all  over  the  only 
place  where  she  grew  her  garden,  and  now 
bhe  has  no  place  for  a  garden.  Her  water 
came  out  of  the  moimtaln  by  pipe,  and  when 
1  was  there  they  had  ruined  the  water,  and 
It  ta.>-ted  like  sulphur.  We  could  not  drink 
It.  and  had  to  buy  soda  pop." — Mrs.  Mary 
Hlbbard 

Cailin.  niinols:  "We  have  a  beautiful 
community  here  in  Illinois  that  Is  laced 
with  a  strip  mining  problem.  Amax  Corpora- 
tion has  purchased  4.500  acres  around  our 
Lo»n  of  3  500.  Approximately  3,500  acres  of 
the  acquisition  is  prime  agricultural  land 
capable  at  the  highest  yields.*'— Harry  W. 
Smith 

Athens,  Ohio:  "We  support  H-R.  15000." — 
Pat  Wcllinp 

San  Rafael,  Calif.:  "I  sincere])  hope  HR. 
15000  passes.  Keep  up  the  good  work;  you 
have  my  support."— Katherlne  Davis 

Dickson  City.  Pa.;  "You  are  so  right  in 
your  views  and  your  fight  to  preserve  our 
environment.  The  coal  companies  have  done 
no  good  for  anyone."— Mrs.  Frank  Urban 

Clarksburg.  W.  Va  :  'I  would  like  to  see 
the  desUuctlve  process  of  strip-mining 
eliminated.  If  It  Isn't,  people  are  going  to 
have  to  take  pictures  of  the  majestic  scenery 
of  West  Virginia  today,  put  It  in  a  scrapbook 
for  their  children  and  grandchildren,  and 
refer  to  our  state  as  the  land  that  used  to 
be  beautiful,  until  it  was  destroyed  by  strip- 
mining, '—Juan  C.  Schmidt 

Wisconsin  Dells,  Wis.;  "Hope  your  bill 
passes.  You  have  courage." — Damon  Loomla 
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Canoga  Park,  Calif.:  "Your  bUl  HR.  15O0O 
UA>  my  support." — Estheranne  Billings 

Chicago,  III.:  "Your  approach  la  the  only 
realistic  one — strip-mining  must  be  phased 
oi'i.  It  would  be  far  wiser  to  devote  efforts 
<<tw.krd  developing  safe.  efBcient  means  for 
if.^p-roining  coal." 
S.tt:^  Monica.  Calif.  'I  support  your  bill 
-mst  It  protects  the  land." — Margaret  E. 
l^i'Iian 

FrUrdale,  W.  Va.:  "As  a  young  adult  living 
im  a  farm  \n  rural  West  Virginia,  every 
cl.iV  from  my  home  I  view  grotesque,  un- 
leelalmed  hlghwalls  ol  n  nearby  strip 
mi  !;*."— Eileen  Covey 

Staien  Island,  N.Y,  "It's  a  shame  what 
creed,  selfishness  and  deception  does  to  our 
country.  Strip-mining  Is  like  an  atomic  bomb 
explosion  on  our  land;  one  can't  put  it  back 
again." — Mrs.  Harry  Bockhorn 

Wlieatland.  Ind.:  "These  corporations  care 
nothing  for  the  land.  Its  owners,  nor  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country,  but  desire  only  their 
own  gain.  The  coal  companies  are  able  to 
force  the  sale  of  lands  to  them,  because 
they  would  be  surrounded  by  devastated 
laud,  and  the  value  of  their  holdings  re- 
duced greatly  because  of  its  location  in  a 
desolate,  stripped  area."— Mr.  and  Mrs.  O. 
Win  ton  Palmer 

Sophia,  W.  Va.:  "Around  here,  you  can't 
say  anything  about  the  way  the  land  is  de- 
stroyed, because  if  your  father  works  for  a 
coal  company  he  mav  be  fired  from  his 
Job."— B.  M.  Milam 

Hickory  Hills.  111.:  "Vou  have  the  right 
Idea  In  HR.  15000,  Keep  pushin*  "—David 
Harris. 

Hixson.  Tenn.:  "Thank  God  that  there  are 
some  elected  representatives,  such  as  you. 
who  have  guts  to  fight  for  the  land.  As  a 
former  resident  of  the  southern  coal  fields 
of  West  Virginia.  I  know  only  too  well  the 
devastation  that  the  strip  miners  have 
caused." — Mrs.  Barbara  Gwynn  McMahan 

Seattle.  Wash.:  "Your  bill  seems  to  be 
the  only  one  that  really  does  something 
about  the  way  strip  mining  companies  are 
raping  the  land."— Seattle.  Wash. 

Inkster.  Mich.:  "I've  followed  your  fights 
against  the  over- powerful,  over-greedy  coal 
giants  with  great  interest.  End  atrip  mining 
forever."— David  E.  Stauffer 

Houston,  Texas:  "I  listened  to  the  debate 
on  strip  mining  of  television.  I  hope  that 
your  bill,  H.R.  ISOOO.  win  pa-ss. "— percy  Sel- 
den 

Falls  Church.  Va.:  "I  would  like  to  add  my 
support  to  your  strip  mining  bill."^Mrs. 
lliomas  P.  Myers 

Sundial.  W.  Va.:  'The  rcsideni-s  of  the  par- 
ticular stripped  areas  are  the  ones  who  suf- 
fer. This  particular  area  used  to  be  really 
pretty  nice  before  the  strippers  moved  in. 
Everything  is  destroyed;  nothing  is  replaced. 
The  bedrock  is  broken,  streams  are  flowing 
dlity.  or  red  with  sulphur.  Regulations  do 
no  good,  because  ihey  are  side-stepped  '  — 
Richard  Bradford 

Blueileld,  W.  Va,:  "Greed  .sums  up  their 
niotivaiion  which  they  so  cleverly  try  to 
cloak  tmder  altruism.  The  .strip  niino  oper- 
Htors  would  have  us  believe  they  went  Into 
the  business  simply  to  supply  our  energy 
needs.  Hundreds  of  acres  ore  being  torn  up 
by  stripping,  and  it's  going  on  day  after  day 
inter  day.  Then  I  read  a  We.st  Virginia  Con- 
servation Magazine  and  reali7.e  what  a  two- 
faced,  hypocritical  tool  of  monied  Interests 
ihiti  Department  of  Natur«I  Rc^urces  is." — 
Bob  Connor 

Rftvencllff.  w.  Va.:  "Thank  you  sincerely 
for  the  work  you  are  doing  to  protect  our 
state  from  the  strippers  and  their  lack  of 
"-snect  for  our  state."— Mrs.  Evonda  Morgan 

Tustln.  Calif.:  "We  sincerely  feel  that  strip 
nilning  must  and  should  be  completely  abol- 
ished. Ii  Is  a  short-term  energy  and  capital 
mvestment,  with  long-term  devasUtlon  to 
our  land.*— Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Maple- 
doram 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ChapmanviUe.  W.  Va.:  'I  was  certainly 
pleased  with  your  hard  work  concerning  the 
strip  mining  bill.  Thank  you  for  trying  so 
hard  to  make  people  sec  that  strip  mining  is 
really  destroying  our  beautiful  state  of  West 
Virginia,  What  will  It  take  to  make  the  other 
leaders  see  this?" — Jerome  Dlngess.  Jr. 

Chambersburg.  Pa.:  "I  applaud  your  stand 
on  strip  mining." — Joyce  Schaff 

Mullens.  W.  Va.:  "I  am  currently  employed 
in  coal  mining  during  the  summers  while 
I  am  ottending  W,V.U.  In  the  winters.  I 
think  strip-mining  should  be  completely 
banned  on  steep  hillsides  such  as  we  have 
In  southern  West  Virginia.  There's  no  way 
thev  can  reclaim  steep  slopes." — Dennis 
Phillips 

Philadelphia.  Pa  :  "I  am  delighted  to  hear 
that  you  are  taking  an  active  part  In  efforu 
to  stop  or  control  strip  mining  in  this  coun- 
try. It  Is  one  of  the  great  needs  of  our 
lime." — Wllmer  Young 


THE    NATION   PAYS   TRIBUTE   TO 
ERNEST  GRUENING 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  20.  1974 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
most  Of  us  knew  the  late  Ernest  Gruen- 
ing  as  a  Senator  of  undeterred  princi- 
ple, my  distinguished  and  admired 
friend  served  as  managing  editor,  and 
later  as  editor,  of  The  Nation.  He  was  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  magazine's 
early  success,  and  remained  intimately 
associated  with  its  work  throughout  his 
career.  The  publishers,  editors,  and  staff 
of  The  Nation  recently  printed  a  tribute 
to  the  late  Ernest  Gruening.  which  in- 
cludes statements  from  men  who  knew 
and  admired  the  pioneer  spirit  of  the 
former  Senator.  I  insert  thLs  article  in 
the  Record. 

Ernfst  Grvenimo 

The  persona  never  engulfed  the  self  with 
Ernest  Gruening.  The  public  citizen  and 
the  private  person  were  one  and  the  same; 
he  was  always  of  one  piece.  He  had  an 
enormous  zest  for  life  and  made  it  a  prac- 
tice never  to  be  bored.  His  splendid  auto- 
biography is  appropriately  titled  Many  Bat- 
tles, and  it  is  clear  that  he  enjoyed  all  of 
them.  He  was  an  Intellectual — educated  in 
private  schools  here  and  in  Europe,  Har%-ard 
College  (Bachelor  of  Arts  in  science.  19071, 
and  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  1912  (al- 
though he  never  practiced) — who  loved  the 
rough-and-tumble  of  politics  and  the  chal- 
lenge and  excitement  of  Journalism.  In 
Boston  he  worked  on  the  American,  the  Her- 
ald, ser^'ed  as  editor  of  the  Trarcler  (at  age 
27).  and  later  moved  to  the  Journal  ns  man- 
aging editor.  He  was  buslne»^'i  manager,  for 
a  time,  of  La  Prcnsa,  In  New  York.  He  helped 
found  and  for  five  years  edited  the  Portland 
(Maine)  Evening  Neir^.  He  was,  briefly,  man- 
aging editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
New  York  Evening  Post,  but  left  both  papers 
for  reasons  that  did  him  credit. 

For  most  of  his  adult  life  Gruening  was 
identified,  in  one  way  or  another,  and  at 
different  times,  with  The  Natton.  He  Joined 
the  staff  on  May  15.  1921.  as  managing  edi- 
tor—T'le  Nation  of  Villard.  Klrchwey.  Gan- 
nett. Lewlsohn  and  the  Van  Dorens — and 
played  a  key  role  In  the  magazme's  fourteen- 
year  campaign  to  end  the  occupation  of 
Haiti.  In  fact  It  was  at  The  Nation  tliat  he 
first  became  Interested  lu  foreign  policy 
when     lie     campaigned     ag(iliK>^t     "gunboat 
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diploiuutv  ■  He  became  one  of  Uie  first 
American  Jovirualists  to  take  an  in-depth 
view  of  the  Caribbean.  Mexico  and  South 
America.  He  wrote  what  has  been  descri1>ed 
as  "the  best  book  written  by  a  non-Mexican" 
about  Mexico,  for  which,  years  later,  he  re- 
ceived the  Order  of  the  Aztec  Ea^le.  Roose- 
velt wisely  tapped  his  expert  first-hand 
knowledge  and  he  became  one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  the  Good  Neighbor  Polity,  serving 
as  advi.-ier  to  the  American  delegation  at  the 
Montevideo  Conference  of   1933. 

After  his  years  in  Portland,  he  again  joined 
the  staff  of  7"'ir  Nation  in  19;w,  this  time  as 
eauor.  and  directed  some  of  the  niaga'^ine's 
more  successful  and  Important  campaigns  of 
the  period,  including  the  campaign  to  elect 
LaOuardla  as  Mayor  of  New  York.  But  after 
a  time  he  leit  to  become  the  first  director  of 
the  newly  created  Division  of  Territories  and 
Island  Possessions  and  also  administrator  of 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  ReconsirucUon  Adminis- 
tration. He  also  served,  of  course,  for  nearly 
fourteen  years  as  territorial  governor  of 
Alaska,  and.  more  than  any  one  person,  was 
responsible  for  the  successful  drive  to  acquire 
statehood  first  for  Alaska  and  then  for 
Hawaii. 

In  two  terms  as  Senator  from  Alaska,  he 
was  in  the  thick  of  every  good  fight  and 
gave  as  good  as  he  got  in  each  of  them.  On 
October  7,  1963.  he  delivered  his  first  major 
speech  critical  of  America's  role  In  Vletn:-m 
and  on  March  10.  1964.  demanded  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops.  He  cast  one  of  the  two 
Senate  votes  against  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Re-^- 
clutlcn.  the  other  being  east  by  Way  e 
Morse.  For  these  seiTlcea  The  Nation  set  in 
motion  the  procesB  by  which  a  group  of  his 
colleagues  later  nominated  him  for  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize,  which  he  richly  deserved  but 
did  not  receive.  In  February  1&67,  he  partici- 
pated in  Tht  Nation'fi  conference  in  Los  An- 
geles which  gave  definite  momentum  to 
political  opposition  to  the  war.  At  that  co  - 
ference,  Senators  McCarthy.  Hatfield,  Mc- 
Govorn  and  Gruening  all  spoke  egalnst  t*  e 
war.  as  did  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  — his  first 
public  speech  against  further  American  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  Another  participant 
at  the  conference.  Eugene  McCarthy,  made 
history  the  next  year  when  he  entered  the 
Democratic  primary  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
four  years  later  George  McGovern  carried  on 
the  same  fight  with  U\e  active  support  of 
Ernest  Gruening. 

In  19C8.  after  Gruening  was  defeated  for 
ro-elecilon  to  the  Senate,  his  name  w.\' 
promptly  added  to  our  masthead  as  Editonnt 
Associate  and.  let  li  be  noted,  he  took  the 
designation  rerlously.  From  Washington — or 
wherever  he  was  at  the  moment — came  a 
steady  drumbeat  of  suggestions  for  articles 
and  editorials,  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  offer 
criticism  when  he  thought  It  was  needed.  ;»< 
he  was  dying  in  a  hospiui  In  Washington 
he  was  preoccupied  with  impeachment  and 
worried  about  the  outcome.  In  his  view,  the 
PrMident  should  be  impeaclied  for  Moh 
crimes  and  misdemeano'-s,  thrown  out  of  of- 
fice, then  prosecuted  as  a  citizen,  convicted 
a-ruln  and  put  in  jail  as  a  dem7"stritton  f^ 
AniL-ncan  Justice  .itlll  lives.  The  postscript  m 
Van*/  Baftlcji  Is  a  classic  indictment  of 
BU-hnrd  Nixon:  no  better  siatemc'«t  of  f-e 
case  lor  impeachment  has  been  or  will  h- 
Issued 

Ernest  Omening  was  a  mrin  of  cuUtirc  He 
had  wU  and  humor.  He  po&sesscd  a  wide 
range  of  knowledge  in  many  fields  and  few 
Americans  of  his  generation  had  a  richer  nr 
more  varied  experience  In  public  affairs  He 
liked  people  and  loved  life.  He  was  a  m?  ' 
of  impeccable  honor  and  Integrity.-  Indomi- 
table spirit  and  extraordinary  moral  courage 
No  one  had  a  more  actite  sense  of  when  the 
slightest  compromise  on  an  Issue  ot  principle 
could  be  fatal;  he  never  made  the  mt&take  of 
letting  that  moment  slip  by.  He  had  tender- 
ness and  affection  for  those  he  loved.  What 
he  had  to  say  lu  his  autobiography  about  the 
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tragic  deaths  of  Ernest.  Jr..  and  Peter  Omen- 
ing suggests.  In  lt«  simplicity  and  directness, 
the  depth  of  his  feeling  for  them:  so  do  bis 
frequent  references  to  h!§  wife.  Dorothy. 

At  Thf  Nation  we  knew  Ernest  Omening 
as  a  deligbtfui  and  valued  colleague  and  an 
ever  Io\-al  and  helpful  friend.  His  life  spanned 
nearly  a  century  and  he  was.  by  any  reckon- 
ing, one  of  the  most  remarkable  Americans 
of  hl^  time.  Removing  hL^  name  from  the 
masthead,  as  we  do  with  this  Lssue.  Is  a 
painful  rite.  But  the  conscience  of  a  ma^- 
aine  that  has  been  around  as  long  as  The  f/a- 
tion  is  necessarily  made  up  of  the  dead  aa 
well  as  the  living.  No  one  famllar  with  the 
editorships  of  Oodkin.  VlUard  and  Gruening 
would  say  that  their  Influence  ceased  when 
tbelr  lives  ended.  The  spirit  of  Ernest  Omen- 
ing will  remain  very  much  a  part  of  The 
Nation's  heritage. 

Caset  McWilliams, 
for  the  PubliaheTs,  Editors  and  staff  of 
The  Nation. 

Here  follow  comments  from  men  who 
knew,  admired  and  Indeed  loved  Ernest 
Gruening: 

Ernest  Gruening  personified  truthfulness, 
honesty,  Integrity  and  courage  throughout 
bis  public  service.  He  has  t>een  warning  us 
for  the  past  many  years  that  these  attributes 
of  good  character  have  been  lacking  In  many 
high  places  In  all  three  branches  of  our 
government. 

He  recognized  and  warned  that  If  our  gov- 
ernment, through  Its  policies,  violates  the 
moral  and  legal  principles  upon  which  our 
system  of  constitutional  self-government  was 
founded.  American  citizens,  once  they  be- 
came convinced  of  such  wrongdoing,  would 
demand  and  obtain  a  return  of  their  consti- 
tutional freedoms  and  rights.  It  was  to  this 
Issue  of  honest  government  that  Ernest 
Gruening  dedicated  much  of  hU>  time  for 
the  past  ten  years. 

Ernest  Gruening  was  a  very  elective  politi- 
cal evangelist  In  the  cause  of  peace  througb 
enforceable  Rules  of  International  Law.  He 
did  not  oppose  but  supported  adequate  na- 
tional defense.  But  be  did  oppose  vigorously 
imdeclared  wars  by  our  country  or  any  other 
country,  military  balance -of -power  diplo- 
macy, military  Intervention  into  the  Internal 
affairs  of  other  nations  even  though  It  U 
done  under  the  diplomatic  guise  of  a  d6tente. 

He  warned  again  and  again  that  a  nuclear 
proliferation  and  the  leaving  of  nuclear  war- 
making  power.  In  the  name  of  national  secu- 
rity and  sovereignty,  to  a  few  nations  with- 
out complete  international  enforcement  con- 
trol Increases  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  arms 
race  ending  in  a  worldwide  cata>itrophic  nu- 
clear war. 

History  will  record  Ernest  Gruening  as 
being  far  ahead  of  his  time.  But  above  all 
else  be  will  go  down  in  bisti^iry  as  a  states- 
man In  support  ol  pesce  in  our  time  through 
enforcement  of  world  law. 

When  historians  m  the  years  ahead  finish 
tbeir  doctimented  evaluations  of  the  public 
service  record  of  Ernest  Gruening.  he  is  crer- 
taln  to  be  ranked  among  the  list  of  greatest 
cbamptons  of  the  nation's  welfare  ever  to 
wrve  in  the  United  States  Senate.— Wat ne 
Morse. 

My  memory  of  Ernest  Gruening  will  en- 
dure a  Mfetimc-  His  many  battles  were  of  con- 
science and  conviCklon,  and  the  vision  of  tlie 
isiue  always  became  clear  with  time.  He 
fought  for  his  beliefs  and  be  spoke  bis  mind. 
He  was  a  great  man  both  for  Alaska  and  the 
nation    when    we    needed    a    great    man. — 

WaLTTS    J.   HlCKEX. 

or  all  the  men  I  have  ever  known  In  pub- 
lic life.  Ernest  Grueoiug  is  the  one  whose  life 
I  most  admire.  He  used  to  call  me  almost 
every  morning,  sometimes  as  early  as  6:30  or 
7:00.  to  tell  me  what  t  should  do  about  this 
article  or  that  editorial  or  chide  me  for  not 
doing  enough  on  this  or  that  Issue.  He  did 
this  up  until  tlie  end. 
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It  wftB  my  privilege  not  only  to  serve  with 
him  In  the  U.S.  Senate  for  a  number  of  years 
but  also  Co  come  to  know  him  as  a  personal 
frtend  and  to  work  with  him  very  cloaely  In 
the  course  of  the  1972  campaign  for  the 
Presidency,  and  also  during  1971  in  the  con- 
test for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomina- 
tion. 

I  always  will  think  of  Senator  Gmening  as 
a  man  who  brought  great  passion  and  per- 
sonal commitment  and  a  healthy  sense  of 
moral  outrag  •  to  the  problems  that  faced 
our  country. 

I  arrived  at  the  Doctors  Hospital  Just  a 
few  minutes  after  Senator  Gmening  died, 
and  Mrs.  Gmening  was  still  sitting  there  In 
the  room  with  blm.  I  stayed  there  and  visited 
with  her  for  about  on  hour  in  the  presence 
of  Senator  Gruening.  and  we  were  talking 
\vlthout  any  tears  at  all  about  his  marvelotia 
life  and  the  many  things  that  he  did. 

Mrs.  Gruening  spent  most  of  that  time  ex- 
pressing her  thanks  and  her  gratitude  and 
her  Joy  that  she  had  been  permitted  some 
sixty  years  with  this  remarkable  man. — Sen- 
ator George  Ml'Govexi?. 

It  Is  a  measure  of  Ernest  Gruenlng's  great- 
ness that  in  the  last  decade  of  a  long  and 
productive  life,  he  undertook  to  use  his  In- 
telligence and  Influence  to  take  on  not  one. 
but  two.  of  the  most  controversial  public 
Issues — the  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  prob- 
lems of  curbing  rapid  population  growth. 
In  both  instances  he  bad  to  contend  with 
an  administration  led  by  his  own  party— and 
in  both  Instances,  when  the  time  came  for 
action,  it  was  Gruenlng's  position  which  was 
vindicated.  Between  1965  and  1968,  Senator 
Gruening  conducted  a  remarkable  set  of 
ihirty-two  Senate  hearings  on  "the  popula- 
tion crisis"  which  elicited  the  views  of  120 
scientists,  public  officials,  religious  leaders 
and  citizens.  The  record  of  these  hearings — 
in  6,800  pages — was  rich  and  diverse,  ranging 
from  detailed  monographs  on  the  prospects 
for  population  growth  to  Gruenlng's  expert 
lecturing  of  an  Indifferent  John  Gardner, 
then  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  on  the  Inadequacy  of  the  depart- 
ment's program.  When  the  hearings  were 
completed,  the  Issues  of  family  planning  and 
population  bad  been  defused  politically  and 
the  inherent  Inability  or  unwillingness  to 
act  of  the  government's  administrative 
bureaucracies  had  been  exposed.  The  Gruen- 
ing hearings  thus  laid  the  groundwork  for 
positive  legislation  In  1967-70  on  both  the 
domestic  and  International  aspects  of  the 
population  isaue. 

It  was  a  classic  example  of  legislative 
initiative  and  leadership,  carried  out  by  a 
virtuoso.  Our  nation  and  our  world  will 
sorely  ml.ss  Ernest  Gruening.  They  don't 
make  them  that  w.iy  any  more.— Frederick 
S.  Jaffe.  vice  president.  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  ol  America  and  director.  Center 
for  Family  Planning  Program  Development. 
Back  in  1929  when  I  was  a  senior  at  Hotch- 
ktss.  I  read  an  article  telling  of  the  plight 
of  a  newspaper  editor  in  Portland,  Me.,  by 
the  name  of  Ernest  Gruening.  In  my  Inno- 
cence and  arrogance  I  wrote  him  asking  for 
a  Job,  and  to  my  amazement  received  an 
immediate  answer  saying  that  he  would  try 
me  out.  He  said  In  his  letter  that  he  too  had 
gone  to  Hotchklss  and  couldn't  imagine  any- 
body there  reading  either  The  Nation  or  The 
Neic  Republic  or  being  Interested  enough  to 
work  on  a  Democratic  paper  in  an  archly 
conservative  state. 

The  Portland  Evening  Nevra  was  my  home 
for  two  summers  and  I  learned  more  than  I 
can  ever  acknowledge  about  journalism,  the 
chil  rights  movement  and  trade  unionism 
from  Ernest,  and  also  got  to  meet  his  won- 
derful sister  Martha  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  NAACP.  Although  my  life 
has  been  mainly  concerned  with  music,  it 
was  Ernest  Omening  as  editor  of  The  Nation 
who  sent  me  to  Alabama  in  February  1933  to 
cover  the  Scottebofo  case,  and  it  was  through 
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that  experience  that  I  was  soon  to  Join  the 
board  or  the  NAACP  and  work  actively  in 
the  civil  rights  movement  for  the  rest  of  mv 
life.  ' 

Lost  year  I  was  present  when  Ernest  and 
Wayne  Morse  got  ACLU  awards  for  being  the 
two  members  of  the  VS.  Senate  with  the 
courage  to  oppose  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Reso- 
lution In  1964.  And  In  the  spring  of  this  year 
Ernest  made  his  first  trip  to  Hotchklss  since 
his  graduation  in  1903.  At  my  class  reunion 
last  month  I  found  that  Ernest  completely 
captivated  not  only  the  entire  student  body 
but  most  of  the  townsfolk  as  well.  He  was 
supposed  to  spend  only  an  evening,  but 
wound  up  staying  three  days. 

His  humor  and  energy  were  unparalleled 
and  he  was  certainly  the  nicest  guy  I  ever 
worked  for. — John  Haumond. 
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NAACP  SUPPORTS  RHODESIAN 
SANCTIONS  BILL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  NEW    YOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1974 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  the  House  is  scheduled  to  vote  on 
S.  1868.  the  bill  to  restore  the  United 
States  to  full  compliance  with  United 
Nations  sanctions  against  Southern 
Rhodesia  by  halting  the  importation  of 
Rhodeslan  chrome.  The  NAACP,  at  its 
annual  convention  this  year,  adopted  a 
resoluUon  supporting  this  bill  and  urging 
its  members  to  communicate  that  sup- 
port to  Members  of  the  House. 

The  NAACP  resolution  notes  that  for 
2 '2  years  the  United  States  has  been  in 
violation  of  its  treaty  obligation  to  com- 
ply with  U.N.  sanctions  by  allowing  im- 
portation of  certain  'strategic  and  crit- 
ical materials"  from  Rhodesia.  We  know 
now  Uiat  there  is  enough  chrome  and  fer- 
rochrome  in  the  national  stockpile  to 
meet  defense  needs  for  several  decades 
of  war.  and  that  American  Industry  can 
get  high-quality  chrome  and  ferro- 
chrome  at  good  prices  from  several  coxm- 
trles  other  than  Rhodesia.  The  time  has 
come  for  our  country  to  return  to  its 
commitment  to  stand  firmly  on  the  side 
of  peaceful  political  change  toward  ma- 
jority rule  in  Rhodesia. 

I  insert  the  NAACP  resolution  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

NAACP  Resolution 
Whereas,  the  5'i  million  Afrlca^i  people  of 
Rhodesia  ore   controlled    by  an   Ulegal   mi- 
nority regime:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  Nations  has  Insti- 
tuted a  program  of  mandatory  International 
economic  sanction  against  the  White  Mi- 
nority Rhodesia  Regime,  In  order  to  exert 
pressures  on  the  White  regime  to  accept  a 
settlement  for  majority  rule;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Government 
has  allowed  the  Importation  of  certain  "stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials"  from  Rhodesia 
since  January  1972  in  violation  of  a  treaty 
obligation  of  the  United  States  to  comply 
with  the  United  Nations  Sanctions  Program; 
and 

Whereas,  support  of  the  tTnlted  Nations 
Sanctions  Program  by  the  citizens  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  VS.  will  significantly  sup- 
port the  struggle  of  the  African  people  for 
majority  rule  and  true  independence  of  Zim- 
babwe ( the  African  name  for  Rhodesia) :  and 
Whereas,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  on  De- 
cember  la,   1973   to  restore  full   U.S.  com- 


pliance with  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  and 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  voted 
in  support  cf  this  bill  on  June  27.  1974.  and 
the  bill  is  expected  to  come  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  end  of  July;  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  sup- 
port S.  1868,  the  bill  to  renew  US.  Compliance 
with  United  Nations  sanction  against  the 
White  Minority  Rhodeslan  Regime,  and  en- 
courage members  of  the  NAACP  to  communi- 
cate this  support  to  appropriate  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


H.R.  69 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29,  1974 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day the  House  wiU  consider  the  confer- 
ence report  on  a  bill  which  I  consider  t« 
be  the  most  important  education  au- 
thorization bill  which  the  Congress  has 
considered  in  this  decade.  The  bill  is 
H.R.  69.  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974.  The  bill  reauthorizes  virtually  the 
entire  series  of  Federal  aid  programs  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  In 
addition,  H.R.  69  contains  amendments 
and  extensions  of  a  number  of  other  pro- 
grams. 

There  are  three  particular  provisions 
in  H.R.  69  to  which  I  would  like  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Members.  I  believe 
all  of  these  are  veiT  Important,  and  each 
on  Its  own  merit  deserves  the  support  of 
the  House. 

The  first  is  section  105  of  the  act, 
which  extends  and  amends  programs  for 
bilingual  education.  For  those  of  us  who 
come  from  States  and  districts  with  large 
numbers  of  limited  English-speaking 
people,  this  section  means  an  enormous 
amount  to  the  education  of  the  children 
of  these  people.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
confeiees  have  included  a  number  of 
amendments  to  strengthen  the  provision 
of  Federal  support  for  bilingual  educa- 
tion. 

The  section  v.liich  is  very  Imiiortant 
in  this  context  is  section  21ibi(3i, 
which  provides  grants  to  State  educa- 
tion agencies  to  assist  them  in  providing 
cooidination  of  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams to  school  dl"itiicts  with  bilingual 
education  programs. 

A  second  section  of  the  bill  of  which 
I  am  particularly  proud  is  section  401. 
which  provides  for  the  coiisolidation  of 
a  number  of  grant  prograuis  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  The  con- 
solidation of  these  programs  was  my  first 
priority  as  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  General  Education  Subcommittee, 
which  began  considering  this  bill  almost 
20  months  ago.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  conferees  retained  this  extremely  im- 
poitant  section,  bringing  to  fruition  a 
goal  sought  by  Republicans  for  almost 
the  last  decade.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  this  consolidation  has  the  full  sup- 
port of  all  of  the  major  education  groups. 

A  final  part  of  the  bill  to  which  I 
would  draw  your  particular  attention 
is  section  825  which  directs  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  problems  of  violence 
and  crime  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  of  this  country.  I  come 
from  a  city  which  has  had  some  particu- 
lar problems  in  this  area,  problems  severe 
enough  that  I  believe  the  results  of  this 
study  could  provide  valuable  information 
upon  which  to  base  future  congressional 
action  in  this  area.  I  commend  this  sec- 
tion to  the  Memtiers  for  their  support. 
The  three  sections  I  have  enumerated 
are  but  a  portion  of  a  very  major  piece 
of  legislation.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which  orig- 
inated the  bill  and  as  one  of  those  who 
conferred  for  18  days  with  our  Senate 
colleagues,  some  sessions  running  more 
than  12  hours  in  length  and  concluding 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  I  can 
commend  this  legislation  to  you  for  your 
support.  I  urge  you  to  vote  yes  on  HJl. 
69  on  Wednesday. 
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I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
the  conference  report. 


COMMUNITY    EDUCATION    IN    THE 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  69 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLOBIDA 
1 N  "HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondai,'.  July  29.  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to 
the  time  when  the  House  considers  the 
conference  report  on  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974,  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
one  of  the  programs  which  will  be  newly 
authorized  by  this  legislation — the  Com- 
munity Schools  Act. 

Community  education  is  using  a  .school 
facility,  after  the  regular  school  hours, 
to  meet  some  of  the  educational,  cultural, 
and  recreational  needs  of  a  community. 
The  emphasis  is  on  wliat  the  community 
would  like  to  .see  included  in  their  pro- 
gram. For  example,  in  Dade  County, 
Fla..  wliich  I  represent,  archery,  auto 
maintenance,  knitting,  gourmet  cooking, 
first  aid,  drama,  basketball,  and  senior 
citizen  activities  are  some  of  the  offer- 
ings of  the  community  education  pi-o- 
gram  already  begun  there. 

Community  education  is  a  program 
which  makes  sense.  In  most  communi- 
ties, the  public  schools  are  the  single 
largest  capital  investment  made  by  the 
community.  Yet  for  the  most  part,  these 
buildings  and  their  faciUties  are  used 
only  8  hours  a  day,  and  only  by  the 
schoolchildren. 

What  makes  more  sense,  and  what 
this  portion  of  the  bill  would  assist,  is  to 
open  the  schools  after  the  I'egular  school 
day  to  the  rest  of  the  community — tlie 
basketball  and  tennis  courts,  the  shop 
rooms,  the  home  economics  kitchens  and 
the  classrooms,  to  parents,  preschool 
children,  and  senior  citizens. 

The  bill  authorizes  $15  million  for 
each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years  in  order 
to  establish,  expand,  and  improve  com- 
munity education  programs.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  the  funds  will  be  made  available 
for  grants  to  State  educational  agencies 
and  the  remainder  to  local  educational 
agencies. 


DUTCH  ELM  DISEASE  UNDER 
CONTROL 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

OF    NTW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29,  197 i 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  anj*- 
one  can  remember,  Dutch  elm  disease 
has  been  ravaging  giant,  ancient  elm 
trees  throughout  the  country.  My  o%-n 
home  city  of  Syracuse  used  to  have 
streets  lined  with  stately  elms  until  this 
disease  took  its  toll. 

But  the  days  of  the  disease  are  num- 
bered because  scientists  at  the  State 
University  College  of  Forestry  have  made 
a  major  breakthrough  that  may  lead  to 
control  of  the  disease. 

This  breakthrough  was  recently  ex- 
plained in  an  article  by  Richard  Case 
that  appeared  in  the  Syracuse  Herald- 
Journal  on  July  12. 1  would  like  to  share 
that  aiticle  with  my  colleagues: 

FOBESTHT   SCIENnSTS   FiNO   CONTHOL   FOR   ElM 

Disease 

Scientists  at  Syracuse's  State  College  of 
Environmentfll  Science  and  Forestry  and  \.\\e 
US  Forest  Service  today  revealed  what  it 
believed  to  be  a  major  breaktiirough  In  the 
control  of  Dutch  elm  disease. 

They  have  -broken  the  code"  of  chemicals 
used  by  the  disease's  principal  carrier,  the 
European  elm  bark  beetle,  for  mating  attrac- 
tion. 

By  dupUcaiiiig  this  mysterious  "perfume" 
of  the  insect  world,  scleuiists  feel  they  can 
trap  the  beetles  before  tliey  infect  trees'.  The 
artificial  chemical  is  a  female'sex  attractant. 

A  Joint  announcement  by  the  college  and 
the  Forest  Service's  Northeastern  Forest  Ex- 
pertmeni  Station  at  Delaware,  Ohio  said  the 
chemical  has  U'red  millions  of  the  iiu>ect 
pestii  to  their  deaths  in  recent  field  tests. 

The  discovery — a  product  of  several  years 
of  intensive  lnvesttgatlon~~noT  only  offers 
The  pos.HiblUty  of  an  effective  control  of  a 
dl^a:^  tha*.  has  killed  mllUous  of  Dutch 
elms  but  take  scientists  some  dutauoe  down 
the  road  toward  understanding  chemical 
communication  u.sed  by  insects. 

"Afier  four  years  of  work,  It  is  very  grati- 
fying to  achieve  this  measure  of  succeM."  Dr. 
Edward  Palmer,  pre-sldent  of  the  college  said 
today.  "We  consider  this  one  of  the  break- 
throughs iu  elToris  to  control  Dutch  elm 
disease." 

Alihouifh  the  dlscoverv  Ls  described  as  a 
team  effon.  a  key  ilgure  In  this  Dutch  elm 
ta^k  force  is  Dr.  Robert  F.  Silverstein.  a  pro- 
fe^or  of  chemistr>'  at  the  college  who  came 
here  In  1969  with  an  Interuntionat  reputation 
In  his  specially  of  Insect  chemistry. 

Silverstein.  with  graduate  assistants  Olenn 
Pearce  and  William  Gore,  isolated  and  idenii- 
fied  a  combination  of  three  chemical  hub- 
itances  used  by  virgin  female  beetles  as  an 
attraction  for  males. 

This  means  scientists  may  now  reproduce 
the  substance — called  an  "aggregating  phero- 
mone* — apply  It  to  Insect  traps,  and  "trick" 
beetles  away  from  breeding  .sites  in  healthy 
elms  to  sticky  deaths. 

The  college  cautioned  that  although  the 
chemistry  of  the  attractant  is  now  under- 
stood, the  "perfume"  won't  be  available  for 
general  use  for  a  while.  It  must  be  further 
tested. 

Silverstein  noted  that  an  Important  further 
step  will  involve  establishing  the  effective- 
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ncss  of  material  "for  reducing  the  actual  In- 
cidence of  disease  In  elms." 

Then,  a  w&y  of  commercial  production 
must  be  developed.  Beyond  that.  It  will  have 
'o  satisfy  safety  standards  of  the  XJ3.  En* 
vlroDmeotal  Protection  Agency  before  regis- 
tration for  use. 

"It  appears  to  be  environmentally  sound," 
Sllverstem  explained. 

A  recent  field  trial  In  Charlotte,  N.C. 
proved,  the  college  said,  that  "an  artiflclally 
reproduced  mixture  of  the  three  compounds 
v-as  as  attractive  to  elm  bark  beetles  as  the 
natural  bouquet." 

A  second  field  study  la  underway  In  Detroit, 
Mich.,  checking  the  usefulness  of  traps  for 
beetle  control  in  an  area  where  most  elms 
have  been  maintained  by  removing  diseased 
trees. 

Breaking  that  chemical  code  was  the  main 
objective  of  four  years  of  research  sponsored 
by  the  Forest  Service,  the  Elm  Research  In- 
>titute  and  the  college. 

The  ultimate  objective,  according  to  the 
college.  Is  "to  reduce  the  incidence  of  Dutch 
elm  disease  by  trapping  beetles  before  they 
transmit  the  fungnt  spores  to  healthy  trees." 

Control  of  the  European  elm  bark  beetle 
lias  been  a  difficult,  expensive  and  contro- 
versial affair. 

Spraying  produces  environmental  problems 
and  Is  termed  only  partially  effective.  Cut- 
ting dlsea-sed  trees  Is  useful  only  when  tha 
program  Is  rigorously  maintained.  Some  fun- 
gicides are  effective,  but  only  for  Individual 
trees. 

The  attractant-trapplng  method,  on  the 
other  hand,  attacks  the  problem  before  in- 
fection and  allows  control  over  a  i*'ide  geo- 
graphical area. 

College  experts  sugge.<it  the  Ukellfaood  of 
an  integrated  campaign,  using  several  meth- 
ods. Including  the  traps. 

Aside  from  the  control  potential,  dupli- 
cating the  beetles'  perfume  may  also  allow  ex- 
pens  to  further  track  distribution  of  the 
pests  and  to  detect  them  In  the  new  locations. 
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hance  America's  image  as  the  world's 
great  melting  pot. 

The  future  holds  many  promises  for 
the  Puerto  Rican  nation.  The  people  of 
that  Island  can  be  proud  of  their  status 
among  independent  nations.  Twenty-two 
years  since  becoming  a  commonwealth, 
Puerto  Rico  sees  that  such  promises  have 
taken  root  and  have  encouraged  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  people  to  establish  them- 
selves as  a  strong  and  growing  nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  congratulating  our  Puerto  Rican 
neighbors  on  the  anniversary  of  their 
Constitution  Day. 
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RHODESIAN  CHROME  AND  THE  JOB 
LOSS  MYTH 


PUERTO  RICO  CONSnTUnON  DAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVIiS 

Monday.  July  29.  1974 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
tl Js  opportunity  for  extending  congratu- 
lations to  the  people  of  Puerto  Blco  on 
the  oeca.'iion  of  the  22d  anniversary  of 
their  becoming  a  commonwealth.  Al- 
most a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  Con- 
gress approved  the  constitution  which 
was  drawn  up  by  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Status  as  a  commonwealth  has  en- 
abled the  people  of  this  beautiful  Island 
to  enjoy  the  prospects  of  economic  sta- 
bility and  political  self-dependency 
which  had  previously  been  obscured  in 
an  atmMphcre  of  struggle  and  the  desire 
to  attain  autonomy. 

The  lierltage  of  the  Puerto  Rican  peo- 
ple has  permeated  many  segments  of  life 
in  the  United  States.  The  State  of  New 
York  especially  enjoys  a  high  degree  of 
cultural  interactions  with  the  over  800,- 
000  members  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  com- 
munity. Such  a  sharing  of  cultures  in  my 
26th  Congressional  District  serves  to  en- 


REPRESENTATIVE  KEMP  URGES 
FULL  StJPPORT  OP  ETHNIC  HER- 
ITAGE STUDIES  PROGRAM 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    KEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29,  1974 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
week,  the  House  will  be  called  upon  to 
consider  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
69,  authorisong  some  $25  billion  over  a 
4-year  period  for  elementary-secondary 
education,  and  a  variety  of  smaller  edu- 
cation programs.  Contained  In  the  con- 
ference report  is  the  Senate-passed 
amendment  to  extend  the  Ethnic  Studies 
Act  through  fiscal  year  1978. 

I  cannot  stress  strongly  enough  to  my 
colleagues  the  need  to  continue  the  mo- 
mentum already  clearly  established  in 
the  first  year— fiscal  year  1974 — of  this 
ethnic  heritage  studies  program.  Despite 
funding  delays,  and  despite  the  very 
short  time  period  that  was  available  to 
implement  this  program  and  solicit  ap- 
plications, the  Director  received  over 
1.000  applications  for  the  $2,375,000  al- 
located to  the  program.  In  fiscal  year 
1974.  42  grants  were  awarded  for  39  proj- 
ecte  in  27  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Office  of  Education  has 
reported  that  the  grant  requests  were  re- 
ceived from  a  broad  diversity  of  geo- 
graphical locations — and  reflect  the  en- 
thusiasm of  urban,  suburban,  and  rural 
areas  for  the  concepts  embodied  in  this 
program.  Prom  all  indications,  the  legis- 
lative intent  of  the  Ethnic  Studies  Act 

that  is,  the  active  participation  by  a  va- 
riety of  local  ethnic  and  minority 
groups — is  being  successfully  met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  an  area  rich 
in  ethnic  diversity.  I  have  been  consist- 
ently impressed  with  the  deshe  of  ethnic 
groups  to  stimulate  the  community  con- 
sciousness of  ethnicity.  I  emphatically 
believe  that  their  fine  efforts  should  be 
promoted  and  assisted  on  the  Federal 
level — and  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  provisions  of  the 
conference  report  on  HJl.  69  which  will 
extend  the  ethnic  heritage  studies  pro- 
gram for  4  more  years. 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

or    PENNSYLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29.  1974 
Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
misleading  arguments  set  forth  by  sup- 
porters of  continued  chrome  trade  with 
Rhodesia  is  that  Bhodesian  chrome  is 
necessary  in  providing  jobs  in  our  do- 
mestic steel  industry.  Quite  the  contrary, 
imports  of  Rhodesian  chrome  have  seri- 
ously imdermined  our  domestic  ferro- 
chrome  industry  and  have  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  hundreds  of  jobs. 

The  United  Steelworkers  have  en- 
dorsed repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment 
which  allows  the  United  States  to  violate 
United  Nations  sanctions  against  trade 
with  Rhodesia,  and  the  Steelworkers 
have  spoken  out  strongly  in  favor  of  S 
1868  to  repeal  trade  with  Rhodesia.  At 
tills  point  I  would  like  to  submit  in  the 
RtcoRB  an  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  April  1974  Steel  Laljor  magazine.  As 
we  approach  floor  consideration  of  re- 
peal, I  believe  this  message  deserves  wide 
circulation. 

Job  Loss  Scare  in  Chroue 
Periiaps  one  of  the  cruelest  forms  of  In- 
timidation toward  worlcing  people  is  tlie  ever- 
prcEent  threat  of  Job  loss,  activated  by  large 
corporate  ijitere&u  who  seek  to  improve 
their  profit-malting  capacity  by  utUiztng  the 
specter  of  plant  shutdowns.  Unfortunately,  • 
a  situation  exists  today  In  the  United  Statts 
where  the  worst  of  these  scare  Uctlcs  have 
been  employed  against  members  of  the  Unit- 
ed Steelworkers  and  their  families. 

Some  companies  have  made  misleading 
statements  that  Steelworker  Jobs  are  en- 
dangered by  the  United  Nations  embargo  on 
Rhodesian  chrome.  They  have  sought  to  use 
some  members  of  our  union  In  tneir  efforts 
to  have  the  U.S.  Ignore  the  sanctions  Imposed 
by  the  community  of  nations  against  Rhode- 
sia, where  slave  labor  conditions  have  un- 
derstandably made  this  source  of  cheap  la- 
bor and  ore  attractive  to  multinational  in- 
vestments. 

Not  only  have  these  companies  distorted 
the  true  facts  surrounding  the  Rhodesian 
chrome  situation,  but  they  have  Ignored  the 
existence  of  ampli  supplies  from  other  coun- 
tries and  the  government  stockpile  of  chrome 
ore  which  would  equal  current  ImporU  from 
Rhodesia  lor  18  years. 

The  facta  are  that  special  steel  Jobs  will 
not  be  lost  but  rather  USWA  ferrochrome 
jobs  have  been  furtlier  Jeopardized  because 
of  the  new  pressures  from  Rhodesian  ferro- 
chrome smelting  sources.  Last  year  the  P*rro- 
nlloys  Association  declared  that  unless  "aid 
Is  forthcoming  soon  It  will  only  be  a  matter 
of  time  until  almost  all  domestic  production 
of  ferrochrome  and  chromium  metal  will 
cease  and  the  bulk  of  our  country's  require- 
ments wUl  be  supplied  from  and  dependent 
on  foreign  production." 

The  pressure  of  low-cost  Imports  of  ferro- 
chrome from  Rhodesia  began  to  be  felt  only 
months  after  passage  of  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment, which  "sanctioned"  the  U.S.  to  vio- 
late our  International  obligations  and  deal 
with  the  rump  government  created  by  Rho- 
desian racists.  Today  8«ven  USWA  locals  who 
once  employed  2.800  workers  In  four  com- 
panies In  Ohio.  West  Virginia.  South  Caro- 
lina and  Alabama  now  have  a  work  force  »I- 
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most  30  per  cent  smaller — directly  attributed 
to  ferrochrome  imports  of  which  Rhodesia  is 
the  largest  source. 

Steelworkers  who  have  been  asked  by  com- 
pany puhllcatloiis  and  mailings  to  support 
ihelr  lobbying  efforts  to  continue  this  source 
of  cheap  ferrochrome  may  correctly  ask  If 
ihe  motivation  behind  this  concern  la  not 
American  Jobs,  but  rather  multinational  prof- 
Its?  Union  Carbide  and  Foote  Mineral  are  not 
colncldentally  the  most  prominent  lobbyist*? 
for  Rhodesia — for  they  have  muItimlUlon 
dollar  Investments  In  that  country  and  seek 
to  protect  their  holdings. 

When  dealing  with  members  of  Congress, 
company  spokesmen  have  never  documented 
possible  Job  loss  due  to  any  adherence  to 
the  Rhodesian  boycott.  The  Job  loss  scare  Is 
directed  to  the  employes,  as  part  of  their 
game  plan  to  use  workers  as  pawiis  to  Influ- 
ence Congressmen.  They  have  not  and  can- 
not substantiate  their  attacks  on  USWA  Con- 
gressional testimony  that  American  steel- 
workers are  not  threatened  by  an  embargo 
of  imports  from  Rhodesia.  Present  and  pro- 
jected steel  markets  are  strong  and  alternate 
sources  of  chrome  exist. 

Certain  companies,  whose  history  with 
their  own  employes  do  not  substantiate  an 
overconeem  for  people  before  profits,  have 
attempted  to  confuse  some  USWA  members 
for  their  purposes.  The  Job  loss  tactics,  ap- 
plied in  the  past  to  union  organization,  pol- 
lution control,  occupational  health  and  safe- 
ty and  other  challenges  to  corporate  profits, 
will  not  hold  up  under  careful  scrutiny  and 
honest  investigation.  Pacts — and  not  Job  loss 
scares — will  place  the  Issue  into  true  per- 
spective. 


LEHMAN  SUPPORTS  STRIP  MINING 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORtDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29.  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
tlie  passage  of  H.R.  11500,  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act,  to 
regulate  sti-ip  mining. 

This  act  will  require  the  strip  mining 
operator  to  restore  the  land  to  nearly  its 
original  condition.  The  act  also  contains 
other  provisions  to  rehabilitate  those 
lands  whlcli  have  already  been  strip 
mined  and  abandoned. 

You  have  only  to  drive  through  or  fly 
over  large  areas  in  Pennsylvania.  West 
Virginia,  Ohio,  and  neighboring  States 
to  view  the  tragic  results  of  strip  mining. 
There  are  huge  .scars  in  tile  hills,  mounts 
iiave  been  sheared  away,  and  great  heaps 
of  slag  rise  next  to  what  formerly  were 
picturesque  communities.  You  can  only 
come  away  deeply  saddened  by  this  over- 
whelming evidence  of  the  unthinking  de- 
stnictiveness  of  man. 

I  know  we  need  coal  for  power,  but  the 
ccnti'al  question  is  whether  we  must  per- 
manently scar  the  land  to  get  it.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  have  the  coal  and  preserve 
our  land  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  while 
nearly  half  of  the  coal  produced  in  1973 
came  from  strip  mines,  only  about  3  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  coal  reserves  can 
ultimately  be  recovered  by  strip  mining. 

There  is  no  question  that  any  long- 
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term  national  dependency  on  domestic 
coal  production  will  necessitate  the  ex- 
pansion and  rejuvenation  of  a  more  effi- 
cient deep  mine  coal  Industry.  The  pro- 
posed shift  to  western  strippable  coal 
ignores  the  fact  that  80  billion  tons  of 
low-sulfur,  deep  minable  coal  lies  In 
Appalachla. 

In  addition,  western  coal  will  aggra- 
vate rather  than  alleviate  current  air  pol- 
lution problems.  While  western  coal  Is 
thought  to  be  low  In  sulfur  content,  it  has 
about  half  the  heat  value  of  eastern 
bituminous  coal.  Therefore,  since  energy 
demands  are  measured  by  heat  value,  not 
tons,  western  coal  will  actually  emit  more 
sulfur  per  million  Btu's  than  eastern  coal 
of  the  same  sulfur  content. 

We  have  no  such  strip  mining  In  south 
Florida.  Nevertheless,  we  are  very  con- 
cerned atiout  the  damage  man  has  al- 
ready caused  to  his  environment.  So  we 
will  join  with  our  neighbors  to  the  North 
and  West  to  help  them  restore  and  pre- 
serve the  land  where  they  make  their 
homes. 


GILMAN  SEEKS  TO  STIMULATE 
RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGE  LEND- 
ING 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afondaj,  July  29.  1974 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  measure  excluding  Interest 
on  savings  deposits  from  an  individual's 
gross  income  in  computing  income  tax. 

This  legislation  is  intended  to  encour- 
age savings  thereby  increasing  the 
amount  of  moneys  available  for  home 
mortgage  lending. 

With  the  tight  rein  on  moneys  causing 
interest  rates  to  skyrocket,  there  is  a  real 
need  to  increase  the  supply  of  moneys 
available  to  homebuyers  without  creating 
additional  strains  on  the  Federal  pocket- 
book.  The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
allows  depositors  to  save  money,  earn- 
ing tax-free  interest — limitations:  $400 
per  year  for  single  taxpayers  and  $800 
per  year  for  those  filing  joint  returns — 
encouraging  depositors  to  avail  them- 
selves of  an  assured  return  on  their  saved 
dollars,  while  at  the  same  time  loosening 
the  flow  of  moneys  for  those  institutions 
which  lend  to  prospective  homebuyers. 

The  easing  of  the  tight  mortgage 
money  situation  cannot  be  solved  by  any 
one  panacea.  With  critical  problems  con- 
fronting the  world's  economy,  a  sound 
solution  to  our  economic  woes  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  The  myriad  of  factors 
contributing  to  worldwide  inSation  are 
interrelated  and  a  direct  cause  of  our 
mortgage  money  crunch. 

The  effects  of  tight  money  on  our 
economy  is  significant.  A  recent  report  of 
the  number  of  new  housing  units  for 
which  building  permits  were  issued  indi- 
cates that  in  the  period  of  April  1913  to 
April  1974  housing  starts  in  the  county 
of  Rockland.  NY.,  alone  were  down  by 
54   percent.   This   threatening  statistic 
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means  not  only  that  those  people  wish- 
ing to  purchase  homes  were  unable  to  do 
so,  but  also  that  those  Individuals  who 
are  engaged  in  construction  and  build- 
ing no  longer  have  the  security  of  their 
jobs. 

While  the  measure  I  am  introducing  Is 
only  one  step  in  the  direction  of  easing 
the  money  crunch,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
feasible,  practical  step  which  would  have 
relatively  no  adverse  effect  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  Accordingly.  1  urge  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  consider 
this  worthy  proposal  in  the  premration 
of  their  tax  reform  proposals  and  Invite 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  effort. 


RONSON  REMAINS  AMERICAN 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29.  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  previ- 
ous occasions,  I  have  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  Congress  the  valiant  Sght 
then  being  waged  by  the  management 
of  Ronson  Corp.  of  New  Jersey  to  prevent 
the  company  from  being  gobbled  up  by 
a   dollar-rich   foreign  conglomerate. 

Roiuon,  as  most  of  us  know.  Is  a  mod- 
erately sized  American  concern  which 
over  the  years  has  gained  a  fine  repu- 
tation in  the  field  of  consumer  products, 
and  which  also  produces  rare  earth 
metals,  operates  a  helicopter  service,  and 
in  other  ways  contributes  to  the  indus- 
trial accomplishments  of  this  Nation. 

The  attempt  to  take  over  Ronson  by 
Liquifin  Aktiengcsellschaft.  Liechten- 
stein, wliich  initiated  a  tender  offer  for 
the  company's  stock  on  May  31,  1973, 
came  as  a  surprise  to  Ronson  manage- 
ment. Ronson  elected  to  battle  back  and 
the  contest  soon  became  brisk  and  costly. 

Today,  I  am  happy  to  report  to  those 
who  might  have  missed  the  news  stories 
on  the  outcome.  At  a  recent  .sharehold- 
ers' meeting,  the  management  slate  of 
directors  ran  up  an  overwhelming  mar- 
gin over  the  Liquifin  candidates. 

Indeed,  despite  the  fact  that  Liquifin 
liad  succeeded  in  obtaining  36.36  percent 
of  Ronson  stock,  through  the  tender 
offer,  only  8.18  percent  of  the  remaining 
.stockholders  voted  for  Liquifin's  candi- 
dates: 35.46  percent  voted  for  the  man- 
atsement  slate  of  directors. 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  in 
the  Ronson  sti-uggle  because,  in  my  mind. 
it  demonstrated,  in  the  case  of  one  com- 
pany, the  danger  which  hangs  over  com- 
paraes  in  this  country  which  might  ap- 
pear attractive  to  overseas  interests  with 
their  treasuries  full  of  U.S.  dollars  gath- 
ered up  from  our  spending  sprees  abroad. 
No  company  can  know  when  the  light- 
ning may  strike.  Certainly.  Ronson  did 
not. 

But  what  makes  Ronson  important 
to  us  is  that  the  management  gave  bat- 
tle with  a  skill  and  spirit  which  are 
commendable.  The  Issue  was  dearly 
stated   to   the   shareholders.   Did  they 
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want  Ronson  to  remain  American  in 
ownership,  control,  and  operation,  or 
were  they  willing  to  have  thb  enterpris- 
ing Arm  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
gipnt? 

We  now  have  the  answer.  The  share- 
holders decided  for  American  manage- 
ment and.  in  doing  so.  decided  also  for 
the  best  interests  of  this  country.  I  con- 
gratulate them.  They  have  shown  in 
their  case  how  the  foreign  takeover 
threat  can  be  met. 

In  retrospect,  however,  but  for  the  in- 
tensive investigation  conducted  by  Ron- 
son  management  and  disclosxire  of  its 
findings  to  its  stockholders,  it  might  well 
be  that  Llqmfin  would  have  obtained  over 
50  percent  of  the  stock  of  Ronson  and 
accordingly  control  the  future  of  this 
company.  This  is  indeed  a  disturbing 
thought  when  viewed  in  light  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First,  in  June  of  this  year,  an  admin- 
istrative law  Judge  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  ruled  that  Liquigas — which 
wholly  owns  Llquifin — divest  itself  of  its 
ownersiiip  in  Ronson  stock. 

Second,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  has  recently  entered  a  for- 
mal order  to  investigate  Liquifin  and 
Liquigas  with  respect  to  possible  viola- 
tions of  the  Federal  securities  law. 

Third,  Mr.  Michelle  Sindona.  a  major 
figure  in  Liquigas  and  Liquifin.  is  the 
same  Michelle  Sindona  who  has  iieen  in 
the  news  recently  in  connection  with  the 
financial  problems  of  Franklin  National 
Bank,  an  institution  in  which  Mr.  Sin- 
dona has  a  substantial  interest.  Also, 
there  have  been  recent  news  reiwrts  con- 
cerning problem's  laetween  Mr.  Sindona 's 
Italian  banks  and  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. 

But  this  5Ucce.s^f  ul  action  by  Ronson's 
management  did  not  come  cheap.  It  is 
no  easy  job  to  win  a  proxy  fight  when 
the  opposition  is  a  big  and  dollar-mighty 
foreign  concern.  Ronson  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  combating  Liquifin's 
maneuvers,  while  at  the  same  lime  in- 
volving the  eflorts  of  its  management 
in  preventing  its  takeover,  money  and 
time  which  could  have  been  well  spent  in 
furthering  tile  company's  progress. 

I  ask  this  question.  How  can  tliis  Gov- 
ernment, through  proper  legislation, 
spare  American  companies  the  sudden 
necessity  of  running  up  sucli  costs  and 
expenditures  of  management  eltort  in 
order  to  keep  tliemselves  free  of  foreign 
aljsorption?  This  is  a  matter  which  mu.st 
be  considered.  I  quote  from  a  statement 
by  Ronson  E  Mr.  Aronson : 

It  15  unIortuc»t«  tb&t  Rorisun  had  to  incur 
Iftrge  proxy  contest  expenses  on  top  of  tii« 
substantiB]  cost  K&faoctsted  witb  the  Liquifin 
lender  oCer.  It  is  our  hope  that  RoniKin's 
management  will  not  have  such  distractions 
and  diversions  to  contend  with  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

As  Congressmen.  »c  liear  a  responsl- 
blhty  to  see  that  Ronson  and  other  US. 
companies — loyal  parts  of  oiu'  country's 
industry — are  protected  from  these  dls- 
tractioas  and  diversions  In  the  years 
ahead  when  American  doilars  stacked 
up  abroad  will  continue  as  a  threat  to  be 
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exchanged  for  our  most  valuable  national 
assets. 


July  29,  19n 


OUTSTANDING    CAREER    MAN    SE- 
LECTED TO  FAA  POSITION 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

or   TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29,  1974 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
lighted last  week  at  the  announcement 
that  James  E.  Dow  was  nominated  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

Jimmy  Dow  has  had  a  long  and  illus- 
trious career  with  the  FAA.  and  I  am 
most  pleased  to  see  that  the  President 
has  recognized  the  achievements  and 
knowledge  of  this  man  In  nominating 
him  to  the  No.  2  position  in  the  agency. 

Jimmy  has  been  in  the  field  of  aviation 
safety  and  air  traffic  control  since  1943, 
when  he  joined  the  CivU  Aeronautics 
Administration,  forerunner  of  the  FAA. 
as  an  air  traffic  controller. 

Thirteen  years  later,  he  l>ecame  a  su- 
pervisory air  traffic  control  specialist.  In 
that  job,  he  saw  his  duties  broadened 
to  include  planning  and  development 
projects  deaUng  with  the  expansion  and 
modernization  of  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tetn.s — and,  as  an  air  traffic  controller 
for  the  Army  during  World  War  n.  the 
period  when  Jimmy  first  joined  the  CAA, 
I  believe  modernization  is  the  key  word 
here. 

It  was  under  his  supervision  that  the 
Agency  established  its  long-range  radar 
program:  introduced  data  processing 
equipment  and  radar  bright  displays  at 
air  traffic  control  facilities:  and  estab- 
lished new  air  traffic  control  center  build- 
ings to  accommodate  the  new  electronic 
equipment  and  give  the  vital  controllers 
the  space  necessary  to  operate. 

I  have  spent  enough  years  as  a  pro- 
fessional piltjt  to  know  just  how  impor- 
tant these  innovations  have  been  in  air 
safety. 

In  1961.  Dow  Ijecame  Assi.-tant  Chief, 
Systems  Engineering  Division.  Systtnns 
Research  and  Development  Service.  In 
1963.  in  recognition  of  outstanding  work 
in  that  job  he  was  promoted  to  Chief 
of  the  Division.  There  he  was  commended 
for  bringing  new  concepts  and  proce- 
dures mlo  the  management  of  a  complex 
research  and  development  program. 

Jimmy  has  proceeded  through  the 
toughest  assignments  the  FAA  couW 
produce,  and  finally  wound  up  in  what 
may  be.  these  days,  the  toughest  of  all— 
FAA  Director  of  Budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always  a  real  pleas- 
ure to  see  a  man  who  has  worked  his 
way  upward  through  the  ranks,  and  who 
has  demonstrated  outstanding  abiUty 
and  imagination  at  every  level,  apiwinted 
to  such  a  liigh-level  job. 

And  pilots  everywhere  are  bound  to 
applaud  tills  decision  to  put  Jimmy  Dow 
right  at  the  top  in  a  complex  field  which 
he  knows  from  the  bottom  up. 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29,  2974 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  most  informative  and  I 
hope  useful  brief  visit  to  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan.  I  was  especially  happy 
to  see  the  significant  economic  progress 
made  In  recent  years  by  one  of  America's 
oldest  and  most  loyal  allies.  The  Repub- 
lic of  China  has  made  great  strides  by 
unleashing  the  creative  energies  of  its 
highly  skilled,  hard-working  people,  and 
by  providing  a  stable  environment  hos- 
pitable to  foreign  investment. 

I  should  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  perceptive  article  by  the  well- 
known  journalist,  Ralph  de  Toledano,  in 
the  San  Diego  Union,  for  July  12,  1974, 
on  the  military  position  of  the  Republic 
of  China.  Mr.  Toledano  points  out  the 
importance  of  the  island  of  Taiwan  to 
our  defense  line  in  the  Western  Pacific. 
If  Taiwan  were  to  fail  into  hostile  hands 
every  free  nation  from  Japan  to  Singa- 
pore as  well  as  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land would  be  threatened.  It  is  a  crucial 
fact  that  Japan  mounted  her  conquest  of 
thai  area  in  1941-42  largely  from  her 
bases  on  Taiwan.  I  .should  like  to  insert 
Mr.  Toledano's  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  time: 

Taiwan  Is  XJ.3.  Defense  Link 
I  By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 

Taipei.  Repitiuc  of  China.— It  la  one  of 
the  paradoxes  of  American  thinking  that 
many  who  are  fuUy  aware  of  the  strategic 
considerations  which  govern  our  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  policies  de- 
velop a  form  of  aphasia  where  our  Pacific 
defen::cs  are  concerned. 

Tliose  who  suffer  from  this  ambivalence  see 
the  Pacific  in  terms  of  I9th  Century  alrategy. 
Yet  any  breaching  of  our  defense  lines  in  the 
Western  PsciQc  pocieti  a  serious  threat  to  our 
national  security. 

A  look  at  the  map.  however,  demonstrates 
that  America's  tlr^t,  line  of  defense  Is  the 
chain  of  Island.'i  iind  penlnsuln.s  in  East  Asia 
running  from  Singapore  to  Japan — the  so- 
called  E.^s-Jay  line. 

On  this  line,  Taiwan  la  the  pivot  point. 
Wrth  Taiwan  In  the  hands  of  a  potential 
enemy,  the  entire  Ess-Jny  line  comes  unstuck 
and  the  United  States  is  compelled  lo  fall 
buck  thousands  of  miles  in  iin  strategic 
planning. 

Aa  Chinese  military  leaders  here  in  Taiwan 
see  it.  any  Important  brenrh  In  the  Ess-Jay 
line  would  lea\e  America  In  the  posltiou 
where  lis  only  weapon  of  defense  Is  the 
nucleur  bomb,  which  the  United  States  is 
determined  not  to  use. 

For  the  Japanese,  Taiwan  Is  the  key  to 
their  we.stern  strategic  flank  nlong  lis  "mari- 
time safety  line." 

To  Southeast  Asia,  Taiwan  Ls,  as  one 
Chlne.se  general  put  tt,  "the  critical  strategic 
point  on  the  farthest  northern  edge,  facing 
the  direction  of  possible  aggression  where  the 
attacker  must  pAsn  and  therefore  the 
defender  must  hold." 

When  Japan  launched  its  ofTensive  against 
Southeast  Asia  during  World  War  II.  tha 
Chinese  military  pointedly  notes.  Taiwan  waa 
the  base  for  those  operations. 

Tlie  fall  of  Taiwan  to  hostile  hands,  they 
also  point  out.  would  isolate  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 
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The  Southeast  Asian  countries  of  the  Ess- 
Jay  line,  moreover,  command  the  Malacca 
Strait  and  can  deny  the  navy  of  a  hostile 
power  access  to  them. 

If  the  Soviet  Pacific  fleet,  based  at 
Vladivostok,  is  to  be  contained,  then  Taiwan 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  a  government  allied 
to  the  United  States. 

ATlUtary  leaders  here  give  much  more 
credence  to  the  possibility  of  a  Soviet  attack 
on  the  Communist  mainland  than  do  our 
own  military  experts. 

The  Kremlin  sees  Red  China  as  an  increas- 
ing threat  to  its  hegemony  over  the  Com- 
munist world  and  the  forces  for  revolution  in 
the  third  world. 

Should  the  Soviet  Union  turn  on  Com- 
munist China,  Chinese  strategists  argue,  they 
will  be  able  to  cut  through  to  Peking  in  10  to 
15  days.  Poised  along  the  coast  of  the  Chinese 
mainland,  they  will  be  far  more  dangerous 
to  the  free  world  than  any  Red  Chinese 
regime. 

At  that  point,  the  Eas-Jay  line  wilt  be  of 
even-more  vital  Importance  to  the  United 
States.  To  my  mind,  there  Is  an  invincible 
logic  to  the  position  of  the  Chinese  on 
Taiwan. 

Their  view  Is  shared  by  the  Pentagon 
but  not  by  the  Congress  which  baa  tended 
to  evade  the  facts. 

With  the  departure  of  Sen.  J.  WUUsm 
Fulbrlght  and  the  accession  of  Sen.  John 
^arkman  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  next  January, 
the  thlnktog  in  Congress  will  probably  veer 
in  the  direction  of  strategic  sanity. 

The  question  then  wUl  i>e  whether  or  not 
that  shift  la  thinking  wUl  be  strong  enough 
to  overcome  the  obdurate  madness  of  those 
who  claim  that  Taiwan  Is  of  no  Importance 
to  America. 


WPIX   WINS    BROADCASTERS 
AWARD 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  congratulations  to  WPDC- 
TV  which  recently  won  the  New  York 
State  Broadcasters  Association  Award 
for  Outstanding  Editorials  for  the  foiuth 
time  in  5  years.  WPIX-TV  was  recog- 
nized this  year  for  a  series  of  iiislghtful 
editorials  on  gim  control.  I  enclose  the 
following  article  about  WPIX  which  I 
think  will  be  of  interest  to  mv  colleagues: 
WPIX  TV  Wins  New  York  State  Broao- 
cASTERs  Association  Award  roR  Outstand- 
ing EDITORIAtS 

The  New  York  Suie  Broadcasters  Asso- 
ciation has  recognized  WPIX  for  excellence 
m  editorializing  on  television  ror  the  fourth 
time  in  five  years.  The  coveted  "Outstand- 
ing Editorial"  award  for  1974  was  accepitd 
by  WPIX  Senior  Vice  President  Richard  N. 
Hughes,  editorial  spoke:iinan  for  Channel  II. 
at  the  Association's  annual  sunmier  con- 
ference in  Coopcrstown  on  Tuesday,  July  16. 
WPIX  TV  won  fur  a  series  of  editorials  on 
the  controverfiial  iss\ie  of  gun  control.  In 
the  course  of  its  editorial  campaign  WPIX 
TV  also  presented  Editorial  Fi>edback.  leU-- 
coita  in  Vrhlch  comments  of  the  viewers 
concerning  the  i&sue  were  presented,  and 
rebuttal  telecasts  from  opposing  points  of 
view. 

Commenting  on  the  auard.  Mr.  Hughea 
said.  'We  are  particularly  pleased  to  again 
win  the  New  York  State  Broadcasters  Ab.io- 
rlallon    Awurd.    An    a    result    of    the    WPIX 
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editorials,  Stat«  Senator  Caesar  Truuzo  of 
SufTolk  County  has  Introduced  a  bfll  In  the 
New  York  Legislature  which  would  protect 
the  law  abiding  citizen's  right  to  privacy  and 
to  bear  arm?;  while  at  the  same  time,  act- 
ing as  a  deterrent  to  those  who  would  use 
a  firearm  to  commit  a  felony."  In  ltt70  WPIX 
won  for  its  Editorial  Feedback  concept;  In 
1971  for  a  series  of  editorials  urging  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Puerto  Rlcan  to  the  New 
York  6ta,t«  Parole  Board;  and  In  1973  for 
five  editorials  supporting  the  proposals  of 
Governor  RockefeUer  for  deaUng  with  drug 
problems  in  the  State. 


H.R.  69— MORE  THAN  BUSING 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF   NrW  JEBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29,  1974 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  haa  approved  the 
conference  report  on  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  amendments 
and  I  hope  the  House  will  do  the  same. 
This  bill  contains  many  far-reaching 
and  iimovative  sections  that  are  impor- 
tant to  education.  I  am,  however,  dis- 
appointed that  so  much  attention  has 
been  focused  exclusively  on  the  sections 
of  H.E.  69  dealing  with  busing.  HJi.  fi9 
is  more  than  a  busing  bill. 

Among  the  innovative  and  important 
portions  of  this  legislation  is  section 
405  which,  for  the  first  time,  places 
Congress  on  record  as  supporting  the 
concept  of  community  schools.  Many 
school  districts  across  the  Nation  already 
have  a  good  start  in  this  field.  There 
now  are  more  than  700  school  districts 
with  community  school  prxigrams,  and 
almost  1,000  educators  hold  degrees 
in  community  education.  Six  States 
have  passed  legislation  and  appropriated 
funds  for  commimity  schools,  aiid  seven 
others  are  currently  considering  such 
legislation.  I  believe  the  time  for  com- 
munity schools  Is  here. 

The  community  schools  section  of 
H.R.  69  is  important  legislation  for  two 
reason.s.  First,  it  focuses  on  the  role  of 
Uie  school  in  developing  a  trul.v  cohesive 
community.  Since  World  War  n,  schools 
have  become  larger  and  hence  less  re- 
lated to  the  Immediate  communities  they 
serve.  Yet,  historically  schools  have  been 
a  vital  core  of  communities  in  America. 

They  have  sei-ved  as  town  meeting 
halls,  recreation  centeis.  libraries,  and  in 
one  case  as  a  fire  hou.^e.  That  is  the  part 
of  America  sadly  lost  when  schools  are 
looked  up  at  night.  It  is  a  sad  statement 
of  where  we  are  in  our  country  when 
people  in  the  community  physically  as- 
sault tlie  one  institution  designed  to  help 
people.  I  believe  a  community  schools 
program  can  turn  this  problem  around. 

In  my  view,  one  of  the  most  important 
benefits  we  will  find  over  the  ne.\t  few 
years  is  the  potential  of  the  community 
school  to  brinn  people  toRether.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  involve  people  in  the  commu- 
nity in  planning  and  developing  the  pro- 
gram. This  is  the  very  foundation  of  a 
community  schooL<i  progi-am  without  It 
there  is  not  much  chance  of  the  program 
working.     Communities     which     have 
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adopted  the  community  school  concept 
frequently  report  a  new  spirit  In  the 
community  and  a  marked  decrease  In 
vandalism  of  school  facilities. 

The  second  reason  I  support  this  leg- 
islation is  that  I  think  it  will  save  com- 
munities money.  II  local  agencies  can 
cooperate  in  the  deliver>-  of  services.  I 
think  we  will  realize  better  services  at 
lower  costs.  If  llbrarie-s.  schools,  recrea- 
tion departments  and  possibly  public 
health  agencies  and  social  welfare  offices 
can  share  the  same  space,  the  cost  should 
be  lower  for  each  of  them  and  their  avail- 
abiUty  to  the  community  should  improve. 
A  significant  factor  making  the  coopera- 
tion reasonably  possible  is  the  declining 
enrollment  in  our  public  schools  which 
means  that  there  will  be  extra  space 
available  in  those  building  in  many  com- 
munities. It  is  reasonable  that  other 
agencies  whose  mission  complements 
the  schools  can  and  should  be  able  to 
use  that  space  with  no  disruption  of 
the  school  program.  A  community  school 
keeps  its  doors  open  far  into  the  night 
for  a  wide  range  of  programs.  This  al- 
lows the  community  to  get  much  more 
return  on  its  mvestment  in  a  building. 

If  new  schools  are  built,  they  should  be 
designed  to  be  used  by  a  nimiber  of  agen- 
cies during  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night.  The  example  of  the  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Junior  High  School  in  Arlington, 
Va..  or  tlie  Martin  Luther  Kmg  School  in 
Atlanta  senes  as  a  model  for  what  can 
be  done.  As  agencies  become  familiar 
with  the  programs  of  others,  they  should 
be  able  to  find  new  ways  to  cooperate. 

While  H.R.  69  does  not  provide  actual 
construction  funds  it  does  provide  funds 
for  the  planning  of  community  schools 
and  funejs  for  the  implementation  of 
community  schools  programs.  It  is  a 
modest  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
in  one  sense  1  agree  with  this  modest.v. 
We  should  make  a  careful  evaluation 
of  this  program  becaunse  it  is  a  new  role 
for  the  Federal  Government.  Also  very 
important  is  the  fact  that  responsibility 
is  given  to  the  State  and  local  education 
agencies  to  design  and  administer  the 
programs. 

I  think  Wilbur  Cohen,  dean  of  the 
school  of  education  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  a  former  Secretarj-  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  put  it 
well  when  he  told  us  in  our  hearing 
that — 

Conunuiuiy  schoola  played  an  Important 
lole  early  m  the  century  iu  helping  Immi- 
grants learn  English  and  American  hlBtpr\-. 
Now  they  can  play  an  Important  role  In  ap- 
pealing to  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged, 
the  ethnic  groupa  loclced  In  the  Inner  city 
as  well  as  the  person  who  aspires  to  greatt-r 
knowletlge  and  opportunity. 


.ANOTHER  OKLAHOMAN  JOINS 
THE     TODAY  ■  SHOW 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF-    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  29.  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  with  a  great  amount  of  pleasure 
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that  I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  lact  that  this  morning's  presenta- 
tion of  the  "Today"  show  marked  the 
first  day  on  the  job  for  Jim  Hartz  In  his 
new  role  as  anchorman  and  cohost  of 
the  higWy  touted  news  program. 

Jim  is  following  anotlier  outstanding 
Oklahoman.  the  late  Prank  McGee.  who 
cohosted  the  "Today"  show  prior  to  his 
untimely  death  this  past  April. 

My  pleasure  in  seeing  Jim  n.scend  to 
this  new  position  is  based  partially  on 
our  long  personal  friendship,  and  also 
because  Jim's  start  in  broadcasting  came 
witli  radio  station  KRMG  in  Tulsa. 
Okla.  He  later  became  news  director  for 
KOTV  television  in  Tulsa. 

In  1964  Jim  Hartz  became  affiliated 
with  WNBC  in  New  York.  Dmlng  the 
past  10  years  Jim  has  covered  every 
major  space  shot  since  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram began. 

I  wish  to  extend  congratulations  to 
Jim's  father,  Rev.  Martin  D.  Hartz.  and 
his  two  brothers  Herbert  Hartz,  assistant 
chief  of  police  of  Tulsa,  and  Leon  Hartz, 
financial  director  of  Oral  Roberts  Uni- 
lerslty  in  Tulsa. 

Jim  has  demonstrated  n  ?reat  ability 
in  the  field  of  broadcast  journalism, 
and  I  believe  his  addition  to  the  "Today  " 
show  will  mark  an  even  higher  level 
of  excellence  in  reporting  which  the 
viewing  public  has  come  to  expect  from 
this  news  program.  I  want  to  wish  Jim 
and  his  family  the  very  best  of  success 
in  this  new  endeavor. 


REPRESENTATIVE    HCX5AN    STATES 
HIS  POSITION  ON  IMPEACHMENT 


HON,  WAYNE  OWENS 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  2974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  entered  the  final  phase 
of  its  consideration  of  articles  of  im- 
peachment against  President  Nixon. 

General  debate  on  these  articles  began 
last  Wednesday  night  before  a  national 
television  and  radio  audience,  and  con- 
tinued through  Thursday  evening  before 
the  committee  began  a  more  specific  dis- 
cussion of  the  language  in  which  the  ar- 
ticles were  to  be  proposed,  and  whether 
or  not  these  article.^  would  be  reported  to 
the  House  for  its  consideration. 

The  opening  remarks  under  general 
debate  were  Intended  to  convey  the  his- 
toric importance  of  the  decision  the 
committee  was  asked  to  make,  and  to 
display  in  some  detail  the  evidence. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  who 
must  soon  make  a  similar  decision,  I  am 
inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  remarks  delivered  by  tlie 
gentlemen  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hocan), 
His  statement  was  a  scholarly  presenta- 
tion of  hLs  position  on  this  historic  ques- 
tion. Members  of  the  House,  who  must 
vote  on  the  Judiciary  Committee's  rec- 
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ommendations.  will  benefit  from  a  review 

of  the  following  statement: 

Statement  or  the  Honobable  Lawrence  J. 

HogAPr.     A      REPRESEtfTATIVE     IN      CONUBESS 

Prom  the  Fifth  Congressional  Distrh  t 

or  the  State  of  Maryland 

Ikfore  than  a  centurj-  ago.  In  a  time  of  great 
national  trial.  Abraham  Lincoln  told  a  trou- 
bled and  bitterly  divided  nation.  "We  cannot 
escape  hl-story.  We  of  this  Congress  and  this 
Administration  will  be  remembered  In  spite 
of  ourselves.  No  personal  stgnlflcance  or  in- 
slgniBcance  can  apnTe  one  or  another  of  us. 
Tlie  flerj-  trial  through  which  we  pass  will 
light  us  down  in  honor  or  dishonor  to  the 
lost  generation ." 

Today,  we  are  again  faced  with  a  national 
trial.  Tlie  American  people  are  trcubled  and 
divided  again,  and  my  colleagues  on  this 
Committee  know  full  well  that  we  cannot 
escape  history,  that  the  decision  we  must 
Jointly  make  will  itself  be  tested  and  tried 
by  our  feUow  citizens  and  by  history  itself. 

The  magnitude  of  our  mission  is  awe- 
some. There  Is  no  way  to  understate  its  im- 
portance, nor  to  mistake  ita  meaning.  We 
have  unsiheathed  the  strongest  weapon  in 
the  arsenal  of  congressional  power:  we  per- 
sonally, members  of  this  Committee,  have 
felt  Us  weight,  and  have  perceived  Us 
dangers. 

The  framcrs  of  the  Constitution,  fearing 
an  Executive  too  strong  to  be  con.strained 
from  injustice  or  subject  to  reproof,  arrayed 
the  Congress  with  the  power  to  bring  the 
Executive  into  account,  and  into  peril  of 
removal,  for  acts  of  "irea-son,  bribery  or  other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  Now.  the 
first  responsibility  facing  Members  of  this 
Commltt«e  was  to  try  to  define  what  im- 
reachable  offense  Is.  The  Constitution  does 
not  define  It.  The  precedents,  which  are 
i>parse,  do  not  give  us  any  real  guidance  as 
to  what  constitutes  an  Impeachable  offense. 
So  each  of  us  in  our  own  conscience.  In  our 
o'A-n  mind,  m  our  own  heart,  after  much 
study,  had  to  decide  for  ourselves  what  con- 
stitutes an  Impeachable  offense.  Obviously. 
it  must  be  something  so  grievous  that  It 
warrants  the  removal  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  from  office.  Z  do  not  agree 
with  those  that  say  Impeachable  offense  Is 
anything  that  Congress  wants  It  to  be  and  I 
do  not  agree  with  those  who  say  that  It  must 
be  an  indictable  criminal  offense.  But  some- 
where In  between  is  the  standard  against 
which  we  must  measure  the  Presidents  con- 
duct. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  he  should  be 
impeached  for  the  wrongdoing  of  his  aides 
and  associates.  I  do  not  concur  In  that.  I 
think  we  must  find  personal  wrongdoing  on 
his  part  If  we  are  going  to  Justify  his 
Impeachment. 

The  President  was  elected  by  an  over- 
whelming mandate  from  the  American  peo- 
ple to  serve  as  tlielr  President  for  four  years 
and  we  obviously  must  bo  very.  \ery  cau- 
tious as  we  attempt  to  overturn  this  man- 
date that  IS  Itself  of  historic  proportions. 
Aft*r  a  Member  decided  what,  to  his  mind, 
constitutes  an  impeachable  offense  he  then 
had  to  decide  what  standard  of  proof  he 
would  use  in  trying  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
committed  an  impeachable  offense.  Now. 
itotne  have  said  that  we  are  analogous  to  a 
grand  Jiiry.  and  a  grand  juror  only  need  find 
probable  cause  that  a  criminal  defendant 
had  commuted  an  offense  In  order  to  send 
the  matter  to  trial.  But  because  of  the  vast 
ramifications  of  this  Impeachment,  I  think 
we  need  to  Insist  on  a  much  higher  stand- 
ard. Our  counsel  recommended  clear  and 
convincing  proof.  That  Is  really  the  standard 
for  civil  liability,  that  or  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence,  and  I  think  we  need  a  higher 
standard   than   that   when    the   question    Is 
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removing  the  Pre.^ideiU  of  the  United  States 
from  ofGce. 

So  Z  came  down  myself  to  the  position 
that  we  can  have  no  less  a  standard  of  proof 
than  we  Insist  on  when  a  criminal  trial  Is 
involved,  where  to  deny  an  Individual  of  his 
liberty  we  insist  that  the  case  against  him 
be  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  And 
I  say  that  we  can  Insist  on  no  less  when  the 
matter  is  of  such  overriding  import  as  this 
impeachment  proceeding. 

I  started  out  wUh  a  presumption  of  In- 
nocence for  the  President  because  every  citi- 
zen of  this  country  is  entitled  to  a  presump- 
tion of  mnocencc.  and  my  flght  for  fairness 
on  this  Committee  is  obvious  to  my  37 
friends  and  colleagues  who  I  think  will  cor- 
roborate that  I  was  as  outspoken  as  any 
Member  of  this  Committee  In  calling  onr 
very  fine  staff  to  task  when  I  thought  they 
were  demonstrating  bias  against  the  Presi- 
dent, when  I  thought  they  were  leaving  from 
the  record  parts  of  the  evidence  which  were 
exonerating  of  the  President.  I  fought  with 
the  Chairman  and  the  Majority,  with  some 
of  my  colleagues  on  this  side,  Insisting  that 
every  element  of  fairness  l>e  given  to  the 
President,  that  his  counsel  should  sit  In  on 
deliberations  and  offer  arguments  and  evi- 
dence and  call  witnesses  and  my  friend  from 
Alabama,  Mr.  Flowers,  meiuioned  that  earli- 
er. But  he  will  also  have  to  confess  that 
most  of  these  concessions  to  fairness  were 
made  only  after  partisan  dispute  and  de- 
bate, which  Is  what  our  whole  legislative 
proce.ss  Is  about  In  the  Congress. 

So  I  do  not  concede  to  anyone  on  this 
Committee  any  position  of  fighting  harder 
and  stronger  that  the  President  get  a  fair 
hearing  on  the  evidence  and  while  I  do  ha^-e 
some  Individual  specific  objections  to  Iso- 
lated incidents  of  unfairness.  I  think  on  the 
whole  the  proceeding  has  been  fair. 

Now,  I  am  a  Republican.  But  party  loyalty 
and  personal  affection  and  precedents  of  the 
pa^^i  must  fall.  I  think,  before  the  supreme 
arbiter  of  men's  action,  the  law  Itself.  No 
man.  not  even  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Is  above  the  law.  For  our  system  of 
Justice  and  our  system  of  Government  to 
survive,  we  must  pledge  our  highest  alle- 
giance to  the  strength  of  the  law  and  not  to 
the  common  frailties  of  men. 

Now.  a  few  days  ago.  after  having  heard 
and  read  all  the  evidence  and  all  the  wit- 
nesses and  the  arguments  by  our  own  staff 
and  the  President's  lawyer,  I  came  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  I  felt  that  the  debates  which 
we  began  last  night  were  more  or  less  pro 
forma  and  I  think  they  have  so  far  indicated 
that  I  leel  that  most  of  my  colleagues  before 
thU?  debate  began  had  made  up  their  minds 
on  the  evidence,  and  I  did.  so  t  saw  no  rea- 
son to  wall  before  announcing  the  way  I 
felt  and  how  I  was  going  to  vote. 

I  read  and  reread  and  sifted  and  tested 
the  mass  of  Information  and  then  I  came  to 
my  conclusion,  that  Richard  Nixon  has  be- 
yond a  rea.sonab]e  doubt  committed  Impeach- 
able offenses  which,  in  my  Judgment,  are  of 
sumcicnt  magnitude  that  he  should  be  re- 
moved from  office. 

Now.  that  announcement  was  met  with  a 
great  deal  of  criticism  from  friends,  from 
Government  ofllclals.  from  colleagues  in  Con- 
gres.'^  I  was  accused  of  making  a  political  de- 
cision. If  I  had  decided  to  vote  against  Im- 
peachment, I  venture  to  say  that  1  wotUd 
also  have  been  criticized  for  making  a  polit- 
ical decision.  One  of  the  unfortunate  things 
about  being  In  politics  Is  that  everything 
you  do  Is  given  evil  or  political  motives.  My 
friend  from  Alabama.  Mr.  Flowers,  said  that 
the  decision  that  we  make  Is  one  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  live  with  the  rest  of  our 
lives.  And  for  anyone  to  think  that  this  de- 
cision could  be  made  on  a  political  basis  with 
so  much  at  stake  ts  something  that  I  per- 
iionally  resent. 
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It  18  not  easy  for  me  to  align  myself 
against  the  President,  to  whom  I  gave  my 
enthusiastic  support  In  tbre*  Presidential 
campaigns,  on  whose  side  I  have  stood  Jn 
many  a  legislative  battle,  whose  accomplish- 
ments In  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  I  have 
consistently    applauded. 

But  It  Is  impossible  tea  me  to  condone  or 
Ignore  the  long  train  of  abuses  to  which  he 
has  subjected  the  Presidency  and  the  people 
of  this  country.  The  Constitution  and  my 
own  oath  of  office  demand  that  i  "bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance"  to  the  principles  of  law 
and  Justice  upon  which  this  nation  was 
founded,  and  I  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
turn  away  from  the  evidence  of  evil  that  is 
to  me  so  clear  and  compelling. 

My  friend  from  Iowa.  Mr.  Mayne,  detailed 
some  of  the  aUegatlons  against  prior  Ad- 
ministrations and  I  do  not  in  any  way  ques- 
tion that.  I  agree  with  him  that  there  was 
wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  previous  Presi- 
dents, maybe  all  Presidents,  but  I  was  not  in 
a  position  where  I  had  to  take  a  stand,  where 
I  approve  or  disapprove  of  blatant  wTongdo- 
ing.  1  am  in  such  a  position  now. 

My  friend  from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Sandman. 
«Ud  last  night  he  wants  to  see  direct  proof 
and  some  of  my  other  friends  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  have  said  the  same  thing,  but  1 
submit  that  what  they  are  looking  for  Is  an 
arrow  to  the  heart  and  we  do  not  find  In 
the  evidence  an  arrow  to  the  heart.  We  find 
a  virus  that  Is — that  creeps  up  on  you  slowly 
and  gradually  until  Its  obviousness  is  so  over- 
whelming to  you. 

Now.  he  has  asked  for  direct  proof.  I  think 
It  Is  a  mistake  for  any  of  us  to  Iwgln  looking 
for  one  sentence  or  one  word  or  one  docu- 
ment which  compels  us  to  vote  for  or  against 
Impeachment.  It  Is  like  looking  at  a  mosaic 
and  going  down  and  focusing  In  on  one  single 
tile  in  the  mosaic  and  saying  I  see  nothing 
wrong  In  that  one  little  piece  of  this  mosaic. 
We  have  to  step  back  and  we  have  to  look  at 
the  whole  picture  and  when  you  look  at  the 
whole  mosaic  of  the  evidence  that  has  come 
before  us,  to  me  It  Is  overwhelming  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt. 

Let  us  look  at  the  President's  own  words. 
He  uses  the  words  "cover-up"  and  "cap  on 
the  bottle"  and  "the  plan"  and  "contain- 
ment" and  he  Is  concerned  about  what  wit- 
nesses have  said  and  what  they  will  sav.  He 
is  concerned  about  where  the  Investigation 
Is  going. 

Now.  let  us  focus  In  on  the  thing  that 
everybody  talked  about,  the  Hunt  payment. 
Let  us  look  at  this  as  reasonable  and  pru- 
dent men.  What  did  Mr.  Hunt  Intend?  His 
payments  and  demands  had  been  relayed 
through  his  wife  before  her  death.  After  his 
wife  he  had  to  make  them  directly.  So  what 
did  he  do?  He  called  Colson  to  make  demands 
ftnd  we  have  a  transcript  of  what  he  said  and 
I  want  to  quote:  'This  Is  a  long  haul  thing 
and  the  stakes  are  very,  very  high  and  I 
thought  that  you  would  want  to  know  that 
this  thing  must  not  break  apart  for  foolish 
reasons.  We  are  protecting  the  guys  who  are 
really  responsible  but  at  the  same'  time,  this 
is  a  two-way  street,  and  as  I  said  before,  we 
think  that  now  is  the  time  when  a  move 
should  be  made  and  surely  the  cheapest 
commodity  available  Is  money." 

And  then  he  went  and  he  talked  to  Colson's 
lawyer.  Bittman.  and  to  Bittman  he  told  him 
the  same  thing,  that  commitments  were  made 
Rnd  he  would  blow  the  lid  off  the  whole  thing 
unless  the  money  was  paid  to  him 

And  then  he  went  and  saw  O'Brien,  the 
attorney  for  the  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the 
President,  and  he  said  to  him  that  he  bad 
to  have  «60.000  for  legal  fees  and  »75.000  for 
family  support.  He  said  if  he  did  not  get  it. 
he  would  reveal  a  number  of  seamy  things 
that  he  had  done  for  the  White  House  and 
If  things  did  not  happen  soon,  he  would 
have  to  review  his  options. 
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The  man  that  was  niaklng  those  demands 
had  over  $300,000  in  the  bank  that  he  bad 
collected  from  his  wife's  insurance.  So  I  ask 
my  colleagues  on  the  Committee,  what 
would  the  reasonable  and  prudent  man  as- 
sume that  he  had  In  mind?  2t  U  obvious. 
He  Intended  to  blackmail  the  White  House. 
Well,  now.  let  us  go  Inside  the  White 
House  and  let  us  see  what  they  say.  They 
talk  about  this.  Can  we  raise  a  million  dol- 
lars? You  know,  is  this  the  way  to  go?  Will 
there  be  other  demands  from  him?  How  were 
the  payments  made  In  the  past?  These  are 
the  President's  own  words.  He  says,  well,  can 
we  handle  it  through  the  Cuban  Committee 
the  way  we  handled  It  before.  Indicating  he 
already  knew  about  the  previous  payments 
made.  These  are  his  own  words.  And  then 
he  says  wasn't  that  b&ndled  through  the 
Cuban  Committee  and  John  Dean  says,  well, 
no.  not  exactly.  That  is  not  the  way  H  was. 
And  the  President  says,  well,  that  Is  the  way 
it  Is  going  to  have  to  be. 

Is  this  an  urging  to  conceal  the  truth  or  Is 
It  not?  So  the  payment  was  made  to  Hunt 
and  It  doesn't  matter  to  me  whether  the 
President  approved  It  before  It  was  made.  A 
conspirator,  as  all  we  lawyers  know,  can  get 
In  on  a  conspiracy  at  any  point,  even  after 
the  fact,  so  It  Is  immaterial  whether  or  not 
at  the  point  In  time  he  said  whether  or  not 
I  approve  It,  you  pay  It  The  fact  Is  and 
the  thing  that  is  so  appalling  to  Ae  Is  that 
the  President  when  this  whole  idea  was  sug- 
gested to  him  didn't  in  righteous  Indigna- 
tion rise  up  and  say  get  out  here.  You  are  in 
the  office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  How  can  you  talk  about  blackmail 
and  bribery  and  keeping  witnesses  silent. 
This  is  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
and  throw  them  out  of  his  ofDce  and  pick  up 
the  phone  and  call  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  tell  them  there  Is  obstruction  of 
Justice  going  on.  Someone  is  trying  to  buy 
the  silence  of  a  witness. 

But  my  President  didn't  do  that.  He  sat 
there  and  he  worked  and  worked  to  try  to 
cover  this  thing  up  so  It  wouldn't  come  to 
light. 

And  the  FBI  Is  conducting  an  Investiga- 
tion. He  says  publicly.  I  want  to  cooperate 
with  the  investigation  and  the  prosecution 
but  privately  all  his  words  compel  the  con- 
trar>'  conclusion.  He  didn't  cooperate  with 
the  investigation  or  the  prosecution.  And  It 
has  already  been  said  by  some  that  Henry 
Petersen  called  and  the  President  said.  Ini- 
tially in  the  conversation,  something  to  the 
effect : 

"Well,  it  is  not  going  to  go  any  further.  I 
know  I  have  got  to  keep  it  secret."  He  no 
sooner  hung  up  phone  .han  he  was  telling 
the  defendants  about  whom  this  damaging 
information  was  made  what  they  could  do 
to  counteract  the  case  that  the  prosecution 
had  against  them. 

Well.  I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on.  I  am 
siirprised  that  seme  of  my  colleagues — the 
telephone  call  from  Pat  Gray.  Pat  Gray  was 
a  man  who  did  many  things  wrong.  He  was 
loyal  to  his  leader.  But  at  some  point  his 
conscience  bothered  him  and  he  wanted  to 
tell  the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
his  aides  were  destroying  the  Presidency. 

The  Chairuan.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  expired.  I  will  give  the  gentleman  an 
opportunity  to  finish  his  .sentence  and  his 
thought. 

Mr.  Hoc.in.  1  appreciate  the  cbahrman. 
Pat  Gray  called  the  President  to  tell  him 
that  his  aides  were  destroying  the  Presi- 
dency and  instead  of  the  President  saying, 
M'ell.  give  me  more  information  about  this. 
I  want  to  know  If  my  aides  are  doing  any- 
thing wTong.  I  want  to  know,  and  Pat  Gray 
says  In  his  testimony  there  was  a  perceptible 
pause  and  the  President  said,  "Pal,  you  Jtist 
continue  to  conduct  your  aggressive  and 
thorough  Investigation." 
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He  didn't  have  to  know  because  be  already 
knew  and  he  consistently  tried  to  cover  up 
the  evidence  and  obstruct  Justice  and  as 
much  as  It  pains  me  to  say  It.  be  should  be 
Impeached  and  removed  from  office. 


THINKING  ABOUT  DEPRESSION 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
worries  of  another  economic  depression 
are  before  us  again.  According  to  Mr. 
Herman  Kahn,  there  is  one  chance  in 
three  that  we  will  suffer  from  a  depres- 
sion before  1980.  I  wish  to  insert  the 
following  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Thinking  Aboxtt  Depression 
Up  to  a  year  ago,  the  Idea  that  President 
Nixon  would  be  removed  from  office  through 
Impeachment  proceedings  was  an  "unthink- 
able '  one  Now  it  Ifi  not.  So  too.  It  Is  now 
no  longer  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility 
that  the  United  States  might  soon  have  to 
endure  a  severe  economic  depression. 

Herman  Kahn.  the  physicist  and  thinker 
who  runs  the  Hudson  Institute,  believes 
there  is  one  chance  m  six  of  a  depression  in 
1974-75,  and  if  It  doesn't  occur  in  this  pe- 
riod, one  chance  in  six  that  It  w'U  occur  In 
1976-BO.  In  other  words,  he  sees  one  chance 
in  three  that  In  this  decade  we  will  expe- 
rience depression,  by  whlc*-  he  means  a  \0' c 
unemployment  rate  lasting  at  least  18 
months.  There  are  those  who  believe  Mr. 
Kahn  is  being  a  pessimist;  ther«  also  are 
£ome  we  talk  to  wlio  think  the  chances  are 
higher. 

Those  who  dismiss  such  talk  as  belnf  un- 
realistic generally  do  so  by  arguing  that  "the 
government  will  not  permit  It  to  happen." 
During  the  past  quarter -century  of  global 
prosperity,  the  Idea  has  tcUcen  root  that  gov- 
ernmcnis  know  enough  about  the  manipula- 
tion of  monetary  and  hscal  policies  to  pre- 
vent serious  economic  dtfiruptions  of  il:e 
kind  experienced  in  the  1930s.  Certainly,  as 
Paul  McCracken  explains  nearby,  they  k.iow 
more  now  than  they  did  then.  * 

This  thought  Is  comforting,  but  not  that 
ci  mforiing  if  it  merely  means  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  will  gun  the  monev  supplv  to 
counter  every  conceivable  deflatlonar}-  pres- 
sure that  might  be  arrayed  against  it.  Prr 
what  Mr  Kahn  Imagines,  a  short  piece  down 
the  road,  i*  a  US  government  faced  with 
choosinj:  between  a  depression  of  hla  def- 
Inltion,  and  an  annual  inflation  rate  of  30  c 
or  40'.  At  some  pouit.  he  argues,  a  govern- 
ment will  have  to  pick  the  depression. 

We  see  no  reason  why  a  future  US  gov- 
ernment has  to  be  faced  with  that  kind  of 
choice.  With  a  nation  as  educated  and.  at 
least  at  the  grass  roots,  as  sensible  a£  ours. 
there  still  should  be  will  enough  to  make  the 
corrections  before  the  collapse,  and  thus 
avoid  It.  The  key  lo  this  Is  lor  policy-makers 
to  recognize,  as  Mr.  Kahn  does  so  clearly,  that 
the  current  fears  and  risks  of  depression  to- 
morrow are  created  by  the  inflation  today. 
Depression  will  come  only  if  inflation  and  in- 
flationary expectations  are  so  high  they  can 
be  cured  Ui  no  other  way. 

In  other  words,  the  way  to  head  off  depres- 
sion Is  to  get  inflaiion  imder  control.  This 
in  turn  means  slowing  monetary  growth  And 
realistically  this  cannot  tw  done  until  mone- 
tary policy  Is  freed  of  the  burden  of  govern- 
ment borrowing  and  government  deflctts.  So 
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to  gei  'i.e  correct. on  under  way  now.  while 
ihrre  is  stiZI  tiine  to  avoid  depre^iou.  it  is 
clear  what  must  be  done. 

Go'.'eninu^Dt  spending  hi  bU  levels  mu&t  b* 
redirced  and  the  federal  goveniinent  has  to 
le&d  tlie  war.  Covemmeiii  spending  la  drain- 
:t'C  the  productive  ha&e  ol  the  economy  cf 
iLe  re?o:rce5  it  needs  to  renew  liwir.  Whac 
lA  truly  {ri({bteaing  are  the  budget  projec* 
:i--.n(  fcr  t!,e  future,  ba^ed  on  promlres  the 
poiulclaus  hdve  been  rr.aKiiLg  in  the  past. 
Vnless  there  are  sharp  reductions  in  the  »303 
iitlilon  budget,  of  the  kind  proposed  by  Treas- 
lu-y  Secretary  Simon,  the  budget  next  year 
uiil  be  «ildly  unconiroUable  and  heading  to 
SI  trillioa  by  the  13806.  It  will  never  again 
be  a*  "ea^ty-  for  Congres?  and  th^  adminl.^- 
tr&Tion  to  get  the  bideet  under  conirol  i^ 
It  i&  right  now. 

Instead,  both  Coigre^^s  ano  rbe  \%'hi« 
Ho'o&e.  Democrats  and  Repubilcaus.  are 
jockeying  for  pa±>itiou  so  each  will  be  able  to 
blame  the  other.  At  the  same  time.  Washing- 
ton is  mesmerized  by  the  Increanng  flow  or 
lax  revenues  into  the  Treasury.  Ci^rporatloii? 
are  paying  ever  higher  taxes  on  mythical  In- 
ttn'orr  profits;  wate  earners  ore  paring  eter 
higher  taxes  as  the  progressive  tax  structure 
pu&be6  Uiem  into  higher  tux  brackets  i.vith  no 
real  increase  tn  earnings. 

But  ii  the  Ftd  maintain?  any  kind  of  re- 
straiut  in  money  growih  ti^e  pro^t  lilutiiou 
will  evaporate  and  ci.empiOyme:^t  will  climb 
rapidly.  Tax  revenues,  ol  esuise.  will  plum- 
met In  that  cftK  We  cbu  ea-.ily  imagine  a  625 
bUlioa  deficit  in  the  currer.t  fi&cal  year  eno- 
nest  June,  and  t.ne  goren-ment  forctd  to 
prspoee  either  a  iiuge  tax  increase  or  a  ^50 
billion  deficit  for  fiscal  1976  .'u  order  to  meet 
existing  govemmeL.t  obli^ation^i. 

President  NKon.  who  i~  bchedtTled  to  muk*' 
r«n  erinjomlc  addre5^  '.o  the  nation  ihis  *cek. 
inv.st  at  lea-rt  af.tir.pt  la  Isy  out  the  altema- 
tires  to  the  people  wi.o  eiefied  him  Not  by 
eomplaminj-  aboi't  rov,gre--ional  spending 
E-.u  by  heseecliinp  Tfe  pe-^ple  and  their  rep- 
resentatives i.o  work  oj;  a  joini  effort  to  Uo 
•Kh.it  liUo  to  be  Uj.'lc  Jii^i  ab  11  is  no  louser 
rji'Mnkpble  that  a  President  may  be  !m- 
peaciied.  'sr.  lorgvr  un'hiukable  we  mar  be 
It!?  with  ai;  economic  depie««!ion.  It  shotild 
r.o  :c:^gtr  be   unlii  nkft>iie  ■ihni  t!;e  fcderai 


niV-  GREAT  FAVCHECK  RAID 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

Monduii.  Ju:;i  'J9.  1974 

^'r  I!.\RRINGTON  Ml  SlieaVc.  I'j- 
^ay  I  v.ould  Ukq  to  coii-L'-u'.  The  ^erle-. 
nie  Gre:.l  Payche-k  Riiid  by  BiU  Dun- 
cliflfe  oi  the  Bo.^ion  Htiald-Amencati. 
with  a  fouiUi  fciiicle  describiiis  tlie  need 
for  reforu:  ot  the  .vjcial  security  financ- 
ir.'f  sv.^em  Al  i>i-esent.  the  lov.--  and 
TiMdle-In'-cTne  taxpayer  mu.'5l  pay  a3- 
r.io  I  6  i-i'icent  of  hh>  or  hei  i^age-s  1:: 
sotikfl  t»eciu:'.y  taxes,  on  lop  oi  all  ol  the 
other  Jevif  *i  enco'intered  daily  This  per- 
son ctmrot  beftr  it.  and  it  is  now  gelling 
to  the  point  \^:itre  WAb  ?yi.tcni  of  finar.c- 
nas  Irotv,  i!ie  pa.,  roll  tax  ii  itself  becom- 
li^  St.::-  un.30ui.d.  We  muit  find  a 
better  vty  to  finance  the  social  sc<:ui*ity 
^:.'t.tm.  tinJ  it  i.^.  to  this  end  thai  my 
Mi-.^iichusetts  coUeague,  Jau£s  Blkke. 
and  Ht  leait  133  cosponiort  are  propoa- 
ina  lesislatiop  to  rotruciure  Uie  exibl- 
i^if  ^vstem. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

la  considering  this  matter,  I  think  it 
iiLstiuctive  for  my  colleagues  to  read  tlie 
following  wor'ic  of  Mr.  Drincliffe.  v.hich 
appeared  in  the  July  11  Boston  Herald- 
Americnn. 

The  text  follows: 
The  Great  Paychsck  Rajp.  Social  SEctarrv 
Tax  Seen  Bl.*takt  Injcstice 

(Each  wet-k  your  livelihood — and  that  of 
every  other  person  iu  Massachusetts — is 
being  picked  apart  jy  a  multitude  of  na- 
itonal.  state,  and  loc;a  taxes. 

(But  while  everj'one  Is  aware  of  how  much 
15  taken  In  withholding  and  Social  Security 
taxes,  few  realize  how  large  a  slice  of  their 
income  Is  being  consumed  by  the  many  other 
levie-'i  to  which  ihey  are  su^jjecUid, 

(Two  typicra  wage  efiruers  opened  up  their 
flnanclBl  records  and  famUy  budgets  to  the 
Herald  American  iu  order  to  explore  Just  how 
thef^e  indirect  and  hidden  taxes  hurl  Ihem. 

tWhat  was  found — and  what  u  all  mean--^. 
to  you  as   well   as  to   them,  in   told   in   his 
iene*   -The  Great  Paycheck  Raid,") 
(By  Bill  DuncltlTe) 

One  of  the  fiaanria!  facts  of  life  that  ;nfi> 
rU'.es  a  hard-pressed  Boston  factory  worker 
i5  that  the  government — after  making  some 
small  allowance  for  his  having  to  support  a 
wife  and  five  children  on  a  paycheck  of  Ju.'jI 
s:;oi  a  week — still  nicka  him  for  nearly  $7  of 
that  in  Federal  income  taxes 

What  bunia  hSm  even  more  is  thai  the 
rrime  government — making  no  allowance  at 
a"  for  hU  famliy  size  or  need^^ — then  takes 
another  810  from  the  same  Bhrn.klng  pa>- 
check  tor  Social  Security  taxes. 

Thu^.  the  factory  hands  carningri  are 
I  :ded  for  more  in  S3  tontrtbutfoiw '  than 
iM  Hjthholdtng  taxeit.  and  hlA  Cdse  Ls  far 
Tr  u:  unusual— because  more  than  half  of 
trie  working  population  of  11. o  nntirn  is  »n 
lue  fame  undesirable  fix. 

Itjat  is.  in  the  eyes  of  many  ccononii'-Ls 
and  at  least  133  Congrewmen.  a  blatant 
and  indefensible  Injii^ftice.  b-ii  iip  to  now 
iletr  fifabt  to  correct  it  haa  been  a  ioslnii 
'.ne.  One  of  the  leaderK  of  tiia:  light  Is  Rcp. 
Janies  A.  Burke  of  MUion.  who  is  second 
only  to  Rep-  Wilbur  Mills  of  Arkansas  In 
ihe  ranking  ol  Democrats  on  the  House 
Ways  and  Mean^  roinmittee. 

B.*rke  is  one  of  the  author-^  of  a  bin 
ijiB!  would  give  low-fncnme  wage  earners  n 
tut  or  at  lea-,1  »t36.50  ■  ye..r  In  e^ri,.: 
a«»c'Uiiy  taxe^. 

lie  would  do  (hit  by  red'K'ii.g  the  rj;«  or 
ii^a'ion  now  charged  to  en.ploye  and 
t-inp^oyer  aliKe  Irom  Ms  pre.  ei.t  sas  per- 
'■".1^  X'i  350  percent.  He  would  alM*  force 
til?  gG-eri-ment  to  pay  one-thltd  'it  the  co^st 
jr-ni  general  revenue,  and  he  would  extend 
'he  maximum  salary  limit  on  which  the  tut 
••  .n  be  clifcr;:""!  Ironi  the  cirrrern  *}'*.2(Mi  '>. 

"!"*»■.  way,  B-.ir/e  s.ild.  tho^e  iu  i*ie  lower 
p  1/  biarket  v.o-.lld  get  some  ux  relief. 
ihc«  in  the  higher  salary  raugifs  would  be 
made  to  pay  a  fairer  share  of  Jiesr  Incrj-ne 
to  thp  Kn  fi-i.d  ihe  burden  ul  SS  cjh'*- 
wiuld  be  borr.e  in  pitrt  by  a  govern.Tieni 
thui  now  contributes  nothing  to  them— 
it  -d  dumc]»*.le  Jn&uhuy  would  fl  a  bftdly- 
reeded  bo'int  in  Us  constHUt  biUe  u^rtlnvt 
f  ..eign  competition. 

No  Ie*iS  tlian  132  of  Burhp-i  coUenftue^ 
L'.o'iyt.'  (-: -jtigh  c/i  iiVs  uiHA  Vi  ki][n  liieir 
i.i.:ufs  t  f  it  an  co-*pousfir'. — but  cle^pi^e 
hia  liJKh  position  on  Ways  ar:d  Means  he  is 
Mill  ihtf  or  foiir  vutea  aiiorl  o!  w^\l  1,*? 
meds  '.o  furce  that  Coinmllet  o  i*  id  !:S 
bi'l  t-.  tlie  floor  for  debaie, 

Hi»  Lope  now  Is  wan^^lc  a  c!uin,,e  In 
ruHM.  "o  tl.a'.  It  fan  be  pin^wi  ijef*>*-e  the 
Hoi'we  SI  -n  amendment  to  ^'Jme  other 
measure.  If  that  fver  happcif:^  t;e  j!ui(j^ 
he'i  sure  It  wUi  ttaU  through  wl.li  m»!e  or 
i.n  truMo:e  a'.  &i] 

ii..ir    e^vu     L     li.hi     uiilfkt-1/     -.rr:*^     ol 
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e-iiJis  occurs  there  is  virtually  no  cliance 
that  the  Senate  will  okay  rewriting  of  the 
SS  tax  law  this  year — because  even  the 
mills  of  the  gods  grind  with  greater  speed 
than  those  of  government  in  making 
change's  in  the  status  quo. 

Yet  Burke  Is  convinced  that  his  Idea  ir, 
one  who<>e  time  Is  coming,  and  while  he 
iias  no  quarrel  with  a  system  that  seeks  to 
provide  :>ene.1ts  for  the  elderly,  the 
di'-»bled.  and  the  survivors  of  deceased 
wage  earners,  he  is  by  uo  tnedrus  enchanted 
with  ;ne  method  that  has  been  devised  to 
finance  them. 

"The  tax  is  Die  most  rcgrcs.'slvc  one  we 
h:ue  In  that  the  person  who  earns  (100,000 
a  year  pays  no  more  than  llie  one  who 
c.-irn<i  $13,200.  Both  pay  the  same— «772.20 
— wild  what  Is  even  worse  Ls  that  a  worker 
makmg  from  $7000  to  $10,000  a  year  baa  a 
proportionately  greater  cut  taken  from  his 
earnhigs  than  does  a  pi-rson  In  the  higher 
salary  ranges. 

■Social  Security  is  lhl.s  government  s 
major  spendhig  program,  affecting  more 
people  directly  than  any  other.  It  Is  high 
time  that  the  burdens  of  that  progi-am  wer^ 
.spread  more  e^enIy  among  the  American 
people." 

Ways  and  Means  has.  fur  several  months 
now.  been  groping  through  the  tangle  of 
American  l.ix  laws  in  an  effort  to  reform 
them  and  make  them  more  equitable.  There 
has  been  talk  that  the  Committee  Is  think- 
ing .seriously  of  eliminating  "little  man" 
■  rt  loopl-.oles  such  as  the  deduction  fur 
itate  gas  taxe?,  medical  hisurance  premiun:s. 
and  the  like. 

Both  Burke  and  House  Majority  Leader 
Thomas  P.  ONeii:.  Jr..  of  Cambridge  Insist 
that  reforms  of  that  nature  don't  have  a 
ghost  of  a  chance  of  being  approved,  that 
v.hat  the  Committee  will  ver>-  probably  vn 
after  are  the  lax  breaks  now  enjoyed  by  Bi  ■ 
Biish'.ciis 

But  as  iniportati*.  as  it  Is  to  correct  other 
InequuleH.  Burke  said,  measures  to  do  that 
would  be  largely  meaiangless  unleas  ihe  So- 
ri.il  Efcuriiy  i-A%  is  n;:\de  fairer  for  all. 

That,  he  insisted,  la  baste;  it  touches  t  .p 
lives  of  all,  and  resiil:-  in  injustice  whei-c 
none  shmild  eyl<«t. 

Social  Kecurity  i>.  in  so:ne  ways,  a  ?.'«d 
Idea  that  time  and  events  hova  caused  lo 
turn  a  bit  sour. 

When  :t  first  lieeamp  law  In  lfl37.  the  -as 
rate  wa.s  on-  percent  of  Ihe  fin-i  &3000  earned 
-^^jr  »;i0  a  year,  ii  stayed  that  v,av  until 
1950.  when  people  who  had  been  mlddu- 
aged  when  the  pror.rani  bt.-,;aii  rt-nched  '.i.c',"- 
retsr^mciii  vfrxra 

Then  Ihe  Sociid  Sicuriiy  fund  bei^an  t:>  I* 
drained,  and  in  order  to  keep  it  solvent  brrn 
Ihe  rate  .-ind  the  .salary  limits  were  ;,'raduallv 
ral«ed-  In  105O.  for  example,  ihe  rate  wa*. 
increased  to  1.90  percent,  and  In  the  follOA- 
tng  ve  r  \m  nnunmnni  saluiy  wa."*  JunifK-d  to 

As  nmre  and  nmre  pe  ipic  clslmcd  benefi'". 
rhe  bi!e  thpt  wa-*  taken  nut  of  p.\yriieck«  b?- 
cume  ever  greater,  cipi-riidty  from  1960  to 
iiov.*.  Fiftt-eli  yeai-s  ago.  three  percent  ol  the 
hr^t  iMUO  earned  wan  taken,  fw  a  niajtlmmu 
contribution  of  ai44  by  -ho  v^urker.  His  em- 
ployer threw  in  aitotlur  *144,  for  a  tot;vl 
coiiiributtoii  of  fc2aa. 

Iu  1073  each  wa.3  touriked  fi.r  Sfl3l,90— <ir 
o&i  percent  of  $iO.Moo.  This  years  t,ib  ^ 
5722.20,  and  unIe^J*  Mimeihing  is  done  scon 
there-i  no  guarantee  that  by  tlils  time  next 
vear  Social  Serurity  wtii  t  be  makhig  uu 
ev»*n  niure  damajjijig  itM>ai<U  oji  thepaychec '.i 
uf  Aineiiopn  wirkerh  than  U  doc?  now. 

■Anyoiu-  ^.ho  earn «  %i:j, SOU  \i\  1974.W1II  pny 
»140.40  more  lh«n  he  did  last  ypar."  BurJn- 
aald.  "How  long  can  wage  earners  accept  a 
Social  *)eciirltjr  tax  that  1h  heax-Jer  for  50  per- 
cent of  !l,f  w^ti'ic  for.-e  than  per.-ntu.l  I'lcome 
\ix\St'.' 
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"For  businessmen,  reducing  the  employer*! 
contribution  to  one-third  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent one-half  would  reduce  his  cost  of  t'olng 
business  and  make  American  goods  more 
competitive  abroad.  And  thousands  of  small 
businessmen,  some  of  them  on  the  verge  of 
bankniptcy.  would  be  able  to  Invest  money 
jn  new  machinery  and  production  techniques 
m  an  attempt  to  gain  a  competitive  foothold. 

"A  three-way  split  of  the  payroll  tax  isn't 
an  untried  Idea.  Many  European  countries 
nave  used  this  system  for  years.  And  the  use 
of  some  general  revenues  instead  of  only  t}ic 
payroll  tax  has  been  recommended  at  regular 
intervals  since   Social   Security   began." 

Although  Congress  may  fiddle  and  fumble 
Its  way  into  1975  without  making  up  its  mind 
on  Social  Security  reform,  there  Is  growing 
pressure  for  It  outside  of  Washington. 

Xxically,  Prank  Manning  of  the  Legislative 
Council  for  Older  Americans  is  convinced 
that  crlUclsm  of  the  tax— though  well  found- 
ed— unintentionally  gives  senior  citizens  a 
bad  rap. 

He  maintained  that  they  aren't  the  ones 
primarily  responsible  for  the  drain  on  the 
SS  Fund,  since  there  are  approximately  7.- 
OOO.OOO  people  under  the  age  of  62  who  are 
collecting  benefits. 

And  because  the  payroll  tax  Is  now  the  only 
source  of  SS  money,  he  said,  a  large  portion 
of  the  public  Is  escaping  its  obligation  to 
support  the  program.  For  that  reason,  he 
s&id.  he  believes  Burke's  bill  Is  a  good  one 
and  wants  to  see  the  government  tap  other 
tax  sources  for  its  proposed  one-third  contri- 
bution to  the  SS  Fund. 

While  Manning's  prime  concern  Is  the 
senior  citizen.  Sen.  FYederick  W.  Schlosstein. 
Jr..  (D)  of  Warren  insists  that  the  SS  Ux  Is 
doing  a  job  on  young  uxpayers  too. 

Schlosstcln  is  chairman  of  the  Legisla- 
tures Committee  on  Taxation,  and  he  Is  firm 
m  his  belief  that  changes  must  be  made. 

"The  Social  Security  tax  Is  the  most 
sheltered  one  we  have  because  everyone  takes 
It  for  granted,"  he  said.  "And  It's  probably 
the  one  that  is  figuratively  getting  awav  with 
murder. 

"I'm  in  my  fifties  now.  and  I've  got  five 
kids  We  find  It  tough  to  get  by.  but  we  man- 
ago  If  we  were  Just  starting  out.  I'd  really 
be  discouraged. 

"A  person  who  began  paying  the  tax  In  37 
and  who  retired  last  year  didn't  contribute 
more  than  «5200  to  It.  But  take  a  young 
worker  today,  either  with  a  skilled  trade  or 
a  college  degree. 

"He's  probably  making  at  least  $13,200  a 
year,  and  so  he's  being  taxed  for  the  full 
amount  of  »722.20.  At  his  age  he  can  prob- 
ablv  expect  to  be  in  the  work  force  for  at 
least  30  years— and  if  the  rate  and  the  salary 
limits  remain  as  they  are  now  he  will  have 
paid  f21,166  Into  the  Fund  when  he  retires. 
"But  he  could  work  longer  than  that  and 
almost  certainly  the  rale  and  or  the  maxl- 
nium  taxable  earnings  will  be  raised— and  so 
he  11  get  hit  for  even  more.  Okay,  It's  true 
that  if  he  lives  five  or  six  years  after  retire- 
ment hell  get  back  whatever  he  paid  In — 
but  if  he  had  been  able  to  Invest  that  kind 
of  money  at  eight  percent,  hed  get  a  lot 
larger  return  on  it. 

If  I  were  young  I  don't  know  how  I'd 
Iwk  at  this  s>stem,  I  think  Id  get  mighty 
discouraged  trying  to  plan  my  future.  Some- 
thmg  has  got  to  be  done  about  It.  because 
while  we've  lowered  the  federal  Income  tax 
o\er  the  years  were  still  Jacking  up  the  SS 
rate  that  hits  low-Income  people  on  the  first 
dollar  earned  and  which  doesn't  take  the 
number  of  their  children,  or  other  deduc- 
tions. Into  account. 

"There  has  to  be  a  change  made  so  that 
the  income  tax  bears  a  bigger  share  of  fi- 
nancing the  Social  Security  program.  We  used 
to  call  It  insurance  but  It  Isn't  that  at  all;  it's 
a  tax  on  a  aoclal  program,  and  If  something 
isn't  done  it's  going  to  get  completely  out  ol 
hand," 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AGITATION  AND  EXPLOITATION  OP 
PRISON  ISSUES  BY  SUBVERSIVE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF   MISSOUU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29,  1974 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1973 
hearings  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  with  re- 
spect to  the  exploitation  of  Inmates  of 
American  penal  institutions  by  revolu- 
tionary groups  and  organizations  has 
had  a  widespread  impact  on  law  enforce- 
ment and  prison  officials. 

In  the  committee's  December  1913  re- 
port entitled  "Revolutionary  Target:  The 
American  Penal  System"  the  committee 
summed  up  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mended, among  other  things,  that  the 
FBI  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  help 
prison  administrators  become  better  in- 
formed about  revolutionary  and  subver- 
sive activities  aimed  at  the  prison  popu- 
lation. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  this  House 
that  this  recommendation  was  heeded, 
and  the  FBI  has  just  recently  concluded 
a  symposium  for  correctional  officers  at 
the  FBI  Academy  based  upon  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  made  by  the 
Internal  Security  Committee.  The  sub- 
committee which  conducted  the  investi- 
gation con.slsted  of  Congressmen  Men- 
del Davis  of  South  Carolina  and  Tenny- 
son GuYER  of  Ohio  with  myself  as  chair- 
man. 

FBI  Director  Clarence  M.  Kelley  has 
very  thoughtfully  acknowledged  the  In- 
ternal Security  Committee's  contribu- 
tion in  a  letter  to  me  dated  July  II.  1974, 
which  is  indded  both  satisfying  and  en- 
couraging. Among  other  things  he  asserts 
that  the  FBI  will  assist  correctional  sys- 
tems in  the  training  of  staff  personnel 
regarding  the  activities  of  revolutionary 
groups.  I  insert  Director  Kelley's  letter 
in  the  Record  together  with  an  FBI  sum- 
mation of  the  sympo.^ium  highlights. 

FEOntAL  BtlREAr  OF  INVESTIGATION. 

Washinfton.  DC.  July  It,  1974. 
Hon.  Richard  H.  Ichoro. 

Cltctrman.  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity. House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dfar  Congressman  Ichord:  With  further 
reference  to  our  recent  Nnttonal  Symposium 
on  the  .American  Penal  System  as  "a  Revolu- 
tionary Target.  I  am  enclosing  for  your  in- 
formation a  memorandum  which  sets  forth 
details  of  events  at  the  Sympot.ium. 

As  indicated  la  this  memorandum,  the 
Symposium  was  t>ased  on  the  e.xcellent  study 
done  by  the  Commlltee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity of  the  Hotrse  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning e.Torls  by  revolutionary  groups  to 
disrupt  prison  syslents.  Attendees  at  the 
Symposium  were  In  agreement  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  your  Committee  that  cor- 
rectional staffs  should  receive  additional 
training  regarding  the  activities  of  revolu. 
tionary  groups  I  want  you  to  know  that  the 
FBI  will  assist  correctional  systems  in  this 
training. 

We  also  intend  to  improve  our  liaison  with 
all    correctional    systems    to    the    end    that 
mutual  problems  are  better  understood  and 
mutual  assistance  is  more  effective. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CLARtNt-fc  M.  KtLLEY. 

i>»recfor. 
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National  Sthpositm  ok  the  Amebican  Ptnal 
System  as  a  RcvoLcmoNABT  Taacrr,  FBI 
ACADEMT.  QrANTICO.  Va..  Jcke   Ifr-21,   1974 
This    Symposium    was    sponsored    by    the 
FBf  in  response  to  a  suggestion  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  of  the  House  of 
Representatives   (HCIS).  which  had  studied 
the  efforts  of  revolutionary  groups  to  disrupt 
prison  systems.  The  HCIS  report  on  Its  study 
entitled  "Revolutionary  Target:  The  Ameri- 
can Penal  System."  released  on  December  I8. 

1973.  stated  the  need  for  correctional  officers 
to  have  available  more  information  on 
revolutionary  groups  and  recommended  that 
the  FBI  assist  in  this  regard.  In  accordance 
with  that  recommendation.  Director  Clarence 
M.  Kellcy  of  the  FBI  proposed  this  Sj-m- 
posium. 

Approximately  100  correctional  oBlcers. 
primarily  wardens,  superintendents,  senior 
administrators,  or  their  deputies,  attended 
this  Symposium  which  opened  on  June  :9, 

1974.  at  the  r^I  Academy.  Quantico.  Virginia. 
In  his  opening  remarks  Director  Kelley  stated 
that  the  FBI  intended  to  provide  assistance 
to  correctional  officers  whenever  and  wher- 
ever such  assistance  was  possible  and  appro- 
priate. 

Congressman  Richard  H.  Ichord  of  Mis- 
souri. Chairman.  HCIS.  addressed  the  Sym- 
posium on  opening  day.  He  discussed  the 
work  of  HCIS  generally,  and  particularly 
explained  the  investigation  of  HCIS  into 
allegations  that  revolutionary  groups  are  at- 
tempting to  disrupt  the  American  penal 
sj-stem.  On  the  point  of  "issue  esploltatlcn' 
by  revolutionaries.  Chairman  Ichord  recalled 
that  the  antiwar  movement  had  previously 
been  used  by  persons  "trying  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  the  people  and  the  government." 
When  the  antiwar  movement  waned,  prt^^n 
reform  was.  Chairman  Ichord  said,  a  "ready- 
made  Issue  for  exploitation  by  revolutlonaiy 
groups." 

The  principal  problems  identified  by  HCIS 
In  its  study  were  summarised  by  Chairman 
Ichord  as  those  involving  the'  influx  of 
revolutionary  literature  into  the  prisons. 
Inflammatory  correspondence  between  In- 
mates and  known  revolutionaries,  and  per- 
sonal contacts  ft-ith  inmates  by  members  of 
revolutionary  groups  under  the  guise  of  at- 
lorney-cUeni  relationships.  Basic  to  these. 
Congressman  Ichord  said,  was  the  problem  of 
educating  correctional  ofBcers  concerning 
subversive  activities.  He  emphasized  that 
HCIS  by  no  means  concluded  that  rU  prison 
problems  could  be  attributed  to  revolution- 
aries and  said.  "All  we  are  saying  is  that  this 
is  Just  one  in  a  whole  sc-ies  of  problems  con- 
nected with  The  work  you  do.  but  it  is  one 
which  seems  to  have  been  neglected,  possibly 
becfluse  it  was  outride  the  experience  of  most 
ccrrecTional  officers  " 

On  the  afrernoon  of  opening  day.  the  Svm- 
poslum  was  addressed  by  the '  Honorable 
Norman  A  Carlsi?n.  Director.  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prlson.s  Director  Carlson  noted  In  his  ad- 
dress the  problem  posed  to  prison  author- 
ities by  self-styled  ■political  prisoners."  who 
are  influenced  by  revolutionary  groups  out- 
side the  pri«rt3tis.  Director  Carlson  stated  that 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total 
inmate  pnpulat  ion  becomes  involved  v>  :th 
revolutionary  groups,  but  this  small  per- 
centage of  prisoners  requires  a  tremendous 
and  disproportionate  investment  of  resoun-e 
allocation  from  prison  admimstrators.  In  re- 
spouse  to  ihJs  problem  prison  adminlstraturs. 
Director  Carlson  said,  shoittd  assure  that 
training  i«  afforded  correctional  staffs  so  that 
the.se  ."Staffs  wli:  understand  what  the  revolu- 
tionary a^riiators  are  Iryins  to  do.  He  noted 
further  that  prison  authorities  can  alwavs 
expect  cnticlsni  Rather  ihAn  seeking  ex- 
cuses or  placing  blame  for  prison  problem*  tn 
agitators,  the  courts,  or  the  preas.  be  asked 
that  correctional  oflicials  mcreaae  contact 
wi'.h  the  cv.urts.  the  press,  and  the  public 
at  targe,  w  esiploiu  the  job  and  soals  ot  cor- 
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rational  sysiemit.  There  must  also  be.  Direc- 
tor Carlson  aald.  n  nllllugne-ss  to  change 
policies  and  procedures  when  deficiencies  are 

Following  Director  Carlson,  Warden  Joha 
Nnrton  of  the  Federal  Correctional  Institute 
in  Danhury.  Connecticut,  and  Warden  Loren 
DAffgltt  of  the  United  States  Penitentiary  at 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  spoke  on  speclflc  prob- 
lems of  Interest  at  their  Institutions  relative 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  Symposium. 
Presentations  were  als^ij  made  during  the 
Symposium  concerning  prison  problems  by 
Correctloonl  Sergeant  WllUam  E.  Hanklns. 
California  State  Prison  at  San  Qnentln.  Cali- 
fornia, and  by  Detective  Lieutenant  Inspector 
wniiam  A.  UUler.  Massachusetts  State  Po- 
lice, uho  reported  relevant  results  of  In- 
vestigation into  protracted  disturbances  at 
the  Massachnsettd  Correctional  Institute. 
Walpole,  Massachusetts. 

Extensive  iufornatlon  was  made  available 
to  members  of  the  Symposium  by  represent- 
atives of  the  FBI  on  the  origin  and  tactics 
of  lu-ban  guerrilla  warfare,  and  on  the  his- 
tory and  activities  of  a  niunber  of  revolu- 
tionary and  violence-prone  groups  which 
have  attempted  to  exploit  the  legitimate  is- 
sue of  prison  reform.  Detailed  information 
was  f urnlslied  to  correct  lonal  officers  on  such 
groups  as  the  Black  Liberation  Army,  the 
Symbionese  Liberation  Army,  the  Black  Pan- 
ther Party,  the  Nation  of  Jslnm.  the  Weath- 
erman, the  Communist  Party.  USA.  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild,  and  Trotskylst-Com- 
muuist  groups.  Literature  originating  from 
these  groups  which  was  aimed  at  prison  pop- 
ulation was  Identified  and  exhibited.  In- 
sunces  were  related  where  individual  lead- 
ers and  members  of  some  of  these  organiza- 
tions hsd  been  convicted  and  comnuited  to 
prison  for  crimes  of  violence.  Such  instances 
were  of  particular  Interest  to  members  of 
the  Symposium  since  some  Inmates,  prevl- 
ouj.ly  trained  by  outitide  revolutionary  groups 
in  tactics  of  disruption.  ha\e  continued  ef- 
forts to  employ  the&e  taciica  In.'-ide  the  pris- 
ons. 

An  evening  session  of  the  Symposium  was 
devoted  to  workshops  of  10  to  12  partici- 
pants each.  Each  workshop  was  concerned 
with  a  separate  question,  such  as  the  han- 
dling by  prison  officials  of  revolutionary  lit- 
erature directed  to-»-ard  prison  inmates,  the 
question'  of  casual  reJailon.vh)p  twcweeu 
words  of  incitement  and  action,  additional 
training  of  correctional  staff,  the  handling 
of  self-styled  "poliilciil  prisoners,  and  the 
development  of  intelligence  InformatlDii  in 
the  prisons.  On  the  final  morning  of  the 
Symposium  an  elected  representative  of  each 
workshop  reported  on  the  reiultt*  of  di»c\is- 
siou  on  these  questions. 

Among  tlie  conclusloi^s  and  recommendn- 
tioui  developed  m  the  workshops  were;  A 
training  program  is  necessary  to  enable  ror- 
rettioiuil  staffs  to  intelligently  and  effec- 
tively cope  with  the  challenge  ptfsed  by  rev- 
oiutjonary  activists  out-side  the  prisons  and 
their  Inmate  allies  ln.slde.  Coordination  be- 
tween prison  authorities  and  law  euforce- 
meiit  should  be  increased  and  maintained 
throii^h  regular  liaison.  Based  on  experi- 
ence ofpriisoti  administrators,  there  Is  a  defl- 
nJie  casual  xclailonsJiip  between  words  of 
Incitement  directed  at  Inmates  by  revolu- 
tionaries and  subsequent  riotous  action  by 
these  Ininatea.  l<egal  counsel  trained  In  pris- 
on problems  must  be  readily  available  U> 
prL-on  administrators.  A  rontinuturt  public 
relaU^n^  campaign  in  needed  by  prisou  sys- 
teiiw  to  better  acquaint  the  public  end 
«pectficaliy  bar  associations,  judges,  cbam- 
U?rs  of  commerce,  and  civic  groups  with  pris- 
on procedures,  problems,  and  achievements. 

.Mr  W.  R.  WannaU,  Assistant  Director  of 
the  FBI.  delivered  closlcg  remarks  to  tb« 
Svnipo^Uim  on  June  21,  1&74  He  stated  that 


EXTENSIONS  Of  REMARKS 

the  FBI  intended  to  tie  of  every  possible  as- 
slstanc*  to  correctional  officials,  consistent 
with  the  jurisdiction  and  capability  of  the 
FBI,  and  thanked  all  attending  for  theL"  hard 
work  and  great  mterest  in  making  the  S\nn- 
poAUim  a  success. 
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HISTORIC  SUPREME  COURT  DECI- 
SION VOIDS  RACIAL  BUSING  PLAN 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 


IN    1  Ht;  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.Vonday,  July  29.  1974 

Mr.  RONC.\IXO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Thursday  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  an  historic  decision 
in  ringing  support  of  the  Integrity  of 
local  school  districts.  In  Milliken  verstJs 
Bradley  the  court  overturned  a  circuit 
order  that  children  In  the  Detroit  metro- 
politan area  be  bused  in  and  out  of  the 
suburbs  acrass  school  district  lines  for 
purposes  of  desegregating  the  city 
schools.  No  evidence  had  ever  been 
presented  to  show  that  the  suburban  dis- 
tricts practiced  segiegation  or  that  the 
sihool  district  lines  had  been  di-awn  in 
3  discriminatoi-y  manner.  The  court 
therefoi-e  insisted  on  the  tradition  of 
local  control  of  the  schools. 

In  addition,  the  Supreme  Court  noted 
that  the  district  court  would  have  to  be- 
come flr.st  a  legislative  authority  to  solve 
Uie  operational,  administrative  and  fii- 
naucing  of  the  cross-district  busing  plan 
and  then  act  as  a  school  superintendent 
for  the  entire  metropolitan  area.  The 
decl-sion  wisely  held  that  judges  are  not 
normally  qualified  to  perform  these 
roles. 

In  a  similar  case  the  court  vacated  a 
lower  court  order  that  the  schools  of 
Louisville.  Ky..  be  merged  with  those  of 
the  siurounding  suburtis. 

I  strongly  support  and  upplaud  these 
far-reaching  decisions  of  the  coui't.  For 
the  benefit  of  other  Members  of  Congress 
and  for  tlie  public  at  large.  I  inc'ude  at 
tliis  point  in  the  Record  the  headnote 
prepared  by  the  Reporter  of  Decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  abstracU  the 
rpse  from  the  full  37-page  decision: 

SUPREME    COURT    OF    THE 
UNITED   STATES 

MlLUKF-V.     GOVCKNOR      OF     MICHIGAN.    Ei      \L. 

V-Rsus  Brai>i.ev  E'i.Al. 

^■V    ttH:.\F.l    T.>    THE     UNtTEO    STATES    CC'LRT    OF 
ArFLALS  Fwa  THE  SIXTH  CIRCriT 

^  .  7:j  a:h  Argued  Februarv  27.  ifl74— 
Decided  July  25, 1974  ^ 
Reipondent.s  brought  tliLs  cla^  action,  al- 
leging that  the  Detroit  public  school  system 
Is  racially  segregated  as  a  result  of  the  official 
polli-tes  and  actions  of  petitioner  state  and 
city  oniciaI.<i.  and  seeking  Implementation  of 
a  plan  to  eliminate  the  segregation  and  es- 
'.abh.sh  a  unitary  nonraclal  school  system. 
The  Di&trlct  Court,  after  concluding  that  va- 
rious acts  by  the  petitioner  Detroit  Board  of 
Edncfttloii     had     created     «nd     perpetuated 


Together  with  No.  73^35,  AUen  Part: 
Pubiu:  Schools  et  al.  v.  Bradley  et  al-.  and  No. 
73-Wfi,  Crosse  Pointe  Public  Schoot  Syateni 
V.  Bratilii/  ct  al..  also  on  certiorari  lo  the  same 

cotirt. 


school  segregation  In  Detroit,  and  that  the 
aces  of  the  Board,  as  a  subordinate  entity 
of  the  State,  were  attributable  to  the  State, 
ordered  the  Board  to  submit  Detroit-only 
desegregation  plans.  Ttie  court  tilao  ordered 
the  state  oRiclals  to  submit  desegregation 
plans  encompassing  the  three-county  metro, 
polltan  area,  despite  the  fact  that  the  85 
school  districts  hi  these  three  coimtles  «ere 
not  parties  to  the  action  and  there  was  nn 
claim  that  they  had  committed  constliu- 
tional  violations.  Subsequently,  the  outly- 
ing school  districts  were  allowed  to  Inter- 
vene, but  were  not  permitted  to  a.«5ert  any 
claim  or  defense  on  issues  prevlotiMy  adjudi- 
cated or  to  reopen  any  issue  previo^isly  de- 
cided, but  were  allowed  merely  to  advise  the 
court  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  metropolitan 
plan  and  to  submit  any  objections.  modlAca- 
tions.  or  alternatives  to  any  such  plan. 
Therciftcr,  the  District  Court  ruled  that  it 
uas  proper  to  consider  metropolitan  plans. 
that  a  Detroit-only  plan  submitted  by  the 
Bonrd  and  respondents  was  Inadequate  to 
accomplish  desegregation,  that  therefore  it 
nould  seek  a  solution  beyond  the  limits  or 
the  Detroit  school  district  and  concluded 
that  "|s|chooI  district  lines  are  simply  mat- 
ters of  politlcitl  convenience  and  may  not  be 
used  to  deny  constitutional  rights."  Without 
having  evidence  that  the  subiu-ban  school 
districts  h'ld  committed  acts  of  de  jure  seg- 
regation, the  court  appointed  a  panel  to  sub< 
mlt  a  plan  for  the  Detroit  schools  that  would 
encompass  an  entire  designated  desegregation 
area  consisting  of  S3  of  the  85  suburban 
school  districts  plus  Detroit,  and  ordered  the 
Detroit  Board  to  acquire  at  least  295  school 
busies  to  provide  transportation  midcr  an  In- 
terim plan  to  be  developed  for  the  1972-1973 
school  year.  The  Court  or  Appeals,  affirming 
in  part,  held  that  the  record  supported  the 
District  Courts  fludiug  as  to  the  conslitu- 
lUmii!  violations  committed  by  the  Detroit 
Boitrd  and  the  state  oil1cial.<:  that  tlierefore 
the  District  Conn  was  aiuhori«;d  aud  re- 
quired to  talce  eflecLlve  measures  tu  de^egre- 
^ftte  the  Detroit  school  system;  aud  that  a 
metropolitan  area  plait  embrachig  the  b'^ 
outlying  districts  was  the  only  feasible  solu- 
tion and  was  within  the  District  Court  ■* 
equliy  powers  But  the  court  remanded  so 
that  all  suburban  school  districts  Utat  might 
be  affected  by  a  metropolitan  remedy  could 
be  u;ade  parties  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  as  to  the  scope  and  implemeutstlou 
of  such  a  remedy,  and  Viicated  the  order  as 
to  the  bus  acquislilons.  subject,  to  Its  reim- 
posltlou  at  an  appropriate  time.  Held:  The 
relief  ordered  by  the  District  Court  and  af- 
firmed by  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  iMsed 
upon  erroneous  standards  and  was  unnup- 
ported  by  record  evidence  that  acts  of  the 
outlying  dlstricu  had  any  impHtc  on  tite 
discrimination  found  to  exist  In  the  Deiroi* 
schools.  A  federal  court  may  not  linpo«e  ii 
mitltt-district,  arenwlde  remedy  for  single- 
district  tic  jure  .hvIiooI  se^re^;atlou  violations 
where  there  Is  no  finding' that  the  other 
hicludcd  school  districts  have  faUed  to  oper- 
ate unitary  school  system.-*  or  have  committed 
acts  that  effected  segregation  wlthUi  the 
other  district.s,  and  tliere  is  no  claim  or  flnd- 
Ing  that  the  school  district  boundary  lines 
were  established  with  the  purpose  of  foster- 
ing racial  segregation,  aud  where  there  is 
no  meaningful  opportunity  for  the  included 
ueighborhig  school  districts  to  present  evi- 
dence or  be  heard  on  the  propriety  of  a 
multi -district  remedy  or  on  the  question  of 
coiL^titutlonal  violations  bv  those  districts. 
Pp.  i7-aa. 

tH)  Tlie  Dlstritt  Court  erred  in  using  as  a 
standard  the  declared  objective  of  develop- 
ment of  a  metropolitan  area  plan  which,  up- 
on iniplementaticn,  would  leave  "no  school, 
grade,  or  classroom  .  .  .  substantially  dls- 
proporilunate    to   the   overall    pupil   racial 
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composition"  of  the  metropolitan  area  as 
a  whole.  The  clear  Import  of  Swann  v.  Board 
o/  Education,  402  n.S.  I,  Is  that  desegrega- 
tion. In  the  sense  of  dismantling  a  dual 
school  system,  does  not  require  any  par- 
ticular racial  balance.  Pp.  30-21. 

<b)  While  boundary  lines  may  be  bridged 
In  circumstances  where  there  has  l>een  a 
constitutional  violation  calling  for  inter-dis- 
trlct  relief,  school  district  lines  may  not  be 
casually  ignored  or  treated  aa  a  mere  admin- 
istrative convenience;  substantial  local  con- 
trol of  public  education  In  this  country  Is  a 
deeply  rooted  tradition.  Pp.  21-22. 

(c)  The  Uiter-dlstrlct  remedy  could  exten- 
sively disrupt  and  alter  the  structure  of 
public  education  In  Michigan,  stnce  that 
remedy  would  require.  In  effect,  consolida- 
tion of  fi4  independent  school  districts  hls- 
tcK-lcally  administered  as  separate  govern- 
mental unlta  into  a  vast  new  super  school 
district,  and,  since,  entirely  apart  from  the 
logistical  problems  attending  large-scale 
transportation  of  students,  the  consolida- 
tion would  generate  other  problems  in  the 
administration,  financing,  and  operation  of 
this  new  school  system.  Pp.  22-23. 

(d)  From  the  scope  of  the  Inter-dlstrlct 
plan  Itself,  absent  a  complete  restructuring 
of  the  Michigan  school  district  laws,  the  Dis- 
trict Coxirt  would  become,  first,  a  de  facto 
'•legislative  authority"  to  resolve  the  com- 
plex operational  problems  Involved  and 
thereafter  a  "school  superintendent'*  for  the 
entire  area,  a  taslc  which  few.  if  any,  Judges 
are  qualified  to  perform  and  one  which 
would  deprive  ue  people  of  local  control  of 
schools  through  elected  school  boards.  P.  24. 

<e)  Before  the  boundaries  of  separate  and 
autonomous  school  districts  may  be  set  aside 
by  consolidating  the  separate  units  for 
remedial  purposes  or  by  imposing  a  croes- 
dlstrlct  remedy,  It  must  be  first  shown  that 
there  has  been  a  constitutional  violation 
within  one  district  that  produces  a  signif- 
icant segregative  effect  in  another  district; 
i.e..  specifically.  It  must  be  shown  that  racial- 
ly discriminatory  acts  of  the  state  or  local 
school  districts,  or  of  a  single  school  district 
have  been  a  substantial  cause  of  tnter-dls- 
trlct  segregation.  P.  25. 

(f)  With  no  showing  of  significant  viola- 
tion by  the  S3  outlying  school  districts  and 
no  evidence  of  any  Inter-dlstrlct  violation 
or  effect,  the  District  Court  transcended  the 
original  theory  of  the  case  as  framed  by  the 
pleadings,  and  mandated  a  metropolitan  area 
remedy,  the  approval  of  which  would  Im^^ose 
on  the  outlying  districts,  not  shown  to  have 
committed  any  constitutional  violation,  a 
standard  not  previously  hinted  al  in  any 
holding  of  this  Court.  Pp.  25-26. 

(g)  Assuming  arguendo,  that  the  State 
was  derivatively  responsible  for  Detroit's 
segregated  school  conditions,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  an  Inter-dlstrlct  remedy  la  consti- 
tutionally Justified  or  required,  since  there 
has  been  virtually  no  showing  that  either 
the  State  or  any  of  the  85  outlvlng  districts 
engaged  In  any  activity  that  had  a  cross- 
dl^trlct  effect.  Pp.  28-29. 

(h)  An  Isolated  instance  of  a  possible  seg- 
regative effect  as  between  two  of  the  school 
districts  Involved  would  not  Justify  the 
broad  metropolitan -wide  remedy  contem- 
plated, particularly  since  that  remedy  em- 
braced 52  districts  having  no  responsibility 
for  the  arrangement  and  potentially  Involved 
603.000  pupils  in  addition  to  Detroit's  276.- 
000  pupils.  Pp.  29-30. 
484  F.  2d  215.  reversed  and  remanded. 

Burger.  C  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court.  In  which  Stewart.  Blackmun.  Powell, 
and  Rehnqulst,  JJ.,  Joined.  Stewart,  J.,  filed 
a  concurring  opinion.  Douglas.  J.,  filed  a  dis- 
senting opinion.  White,  J.,  filed  a  dissenting 
opinion,  In  which  Douglas.  Brennan.  and 
Marshall.  JJ..  Joined.  Marshall.  J.,  filed  a 
dissenting  opinion.  In  which  Doughis.  Bren- 
nan, and  Whl  e,  JJ.,  Joined, 
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RESOLtmONS  OF  SONS  OF 
AMERICAN  REVOLDTION 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29.  1974 

Mr.   BENNETT.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   am 
honored  to  be  a  member  of  the  Sons  ot 
the  American  Revolution  and  am  happy 
at  their  request  to  Include  herein  the 
resolutions  passed  by  this  organization  at 
its  84th  armual  congress  at  Baltimore. 
Md.: 
The  National  Society  of  the  Sons  ot  the 
Amebican  Revolution 
resolction  no.  1 
Whereas,  under  the  1903  Treaty  with  Pan- 
ama, the  United  States  obtained  the  grant 
in    perpetuity   of   the   use.   occupation    and 
control  of  the  Canal  Zone  territory  with  all 
sovereign  rights,  power  and  authority  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  Panama  of 
any  such  soverelgri  rights,  power,  or  author- 
ity aa  well  as  the  ownership  of  all  privately 
held  land  and  property  in  the  Zone  by  pur- 
chase from  Individual  owners;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  has  an  over- 
riding national  security  Interest  In  main- 
taining undiluted  control  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal,  and  solemn  obliga- 
tions under  Its  treaties  with  Great  Britain 
and  Colombia  for  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  Canal;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Government  Is 
currently  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  Panama  to  surrender  United 
States  sovereign  rights  to  Panama  both  In 
the  Canal  Zone  and  with  respect  to  the  Canal 
Itself  without  authorization  of  the  Congress, 
which  will  dimmish,  if  not  absolutely 
abrogate,  the  present  U.S.  treaty-baaed 
sovereignty  and  ownerslilp  of  the  Zone:  and 
Whereas,  these  negotiations  are  being 
utilized  by  the  United  States  Government  in 
an  effort  to  get  Panama  to  grant  an  option 
for  the  construction  of  a  "'sea-level"  canal 
eventually  to  replace  the  present  canal,  and 
to  authorize  the  major  modernization  of  the 
existing  canal,  which  project  Is  already 
authorized  under  existing  treaty  provUloiu; 
and  by  the  Panamanian  government  In  an 
attempt  to  gain  sovereign  control  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  Canal  Zone  and  effective 
control  over  the  operation  of  the  Canal  It- 
self; and 

Whereas,  similar  concessional  negotiations 
by  the  United  States  in  1967  resulted  In  three 
draft  treaties  that  were  frustrated  by  the 
win  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause they  would  have  gravely  weakened 
United  States  control  over  the  Canal  and  the 
Canal  Zone;  and  by  the  people  of  Panama 
because  that  country  did  not  obtain  ftUl 
control;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  people  have  con- 
sistently opposed  further  conceesious  to  any 
Panamanian  goveriiment  that  would  further 
weaken  United  SUtes  control  over  either  the 
Canal  Zone  or  Canal;  and 

Whereas,  nuuiy  SLlentists  have  demon- 
strated the  probability  that  the  rtmoval  of 
natural  ecologlc4kl  barriers  between  the  Pa- 
cific and  Atlantic  oceans  entailed  in  the 
opening  of  a  sea-level  canal  could  lead  to 
ecological  hazards  which  the  advocates  of 
the  sea-level  canal  have  Ignored  in  their 
plans;  and 

Whereas,  the  Sous  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion believes  that  treaties  are  solemn  obli- 
gations binding  on  the  parties  and  has  con- 
sistently opposed  the  abrogation,  modifica- 
tion or  weakening  of  the  Treaty  of  1903; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion in  Its  G4th  Annual  Congress  assembled. 
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opposes  the  construction  of  a  new  sea- level 
canal  and  approves  Senate  Resolution  301 
Introduced  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  and 
34  additional  Senators,  to  maintain  and  pre- 
sene  the  sovereign  control  of  the  United 
States  over  the  Canal  Zone. 

aesoLtrrioN   ko.   a 

Whereas,  the  strength  and  stabUlty  of  the 
economic  and  monetary  system  of  the  United 
Slates  is  vita:  to  the  defense  of  the  €x>untry. 
and 

Whereas,  the  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
of  the  Congress  and  AdmlnlitraUon.  present 
and  past,  have  led  to  the  devaluaUon  of  the 
dollar,  double  digit  Inflation,  and  the  current 
economic  crisis  in  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  double  digit  Inflation  within  is 
as  great  a  threat,  if  not  a  greater  threat, 
to  the  liberty  and  freedom  and  weU-t>emg  of 
this  country  as  the  threat  from  our  ene- 
mies without,  and 

Whereas,  the  tmslc  cause  of  the  rampant 
InOation  is  the  deficit  spending  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  aud 

Whereas,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stales,  Congress  i%  charged  with  the 
reaponslbtllty  for  all  federal  appropriations, 
and 

Whereas.  It  Is  the  urgent  duty  of  the 
United  States  Congress  to  limit  federal 
spending  to  the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion m  Its  Ei4tb  Annual  Congress  assembled, 
urges  the  Congress  to  balance  the  federal 
budget. 

RESOLtmOS    KO.    3 

Whereas,  it  was  the  national  policy  of  the 
United  states  of  America  to  intervene  in 
Vietnam  and  prevent  a  Conununlst  takeover 
of  that  country,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  American 
citizen  to  bear  arms  in  support  of  the  na- 
tional policies  of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  a  citizen  of  the  Umted  Sutea  is 
called  upon  to  share  the  burdens  of  citizen- 
ship in  order  to  insure  iu  bene&u  for  all 
citizens,  and 

Whereas,  40,000  young  Americans  aed  to 
foreign  countries  to  evade  the  military  cb- 
llgations  of  United  States  citizenship. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion at  Its  84th  Annual  Congress  assembled, 
Is  opposed  to  any  granting  of  amnesty  to 
those  who  refused  to  bear  arms  for  their 
country  and  Instead,  fled  toforelgn  countries 
to  evade  their  military  obligations. 
KsoLtrnow  ko.  4 

Whereas,  this  cotmtry  was  founded  by 
God-fearing  men  and  women  and  conceived 
In  ll)>erty,  and 

Whereas,  men  of  all  countries  have  been 
moved  by  tlie  eloquence  and  high  spiritual 
qualities  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and 

Wherea-i,  the  Bicentennial  will  be  a  focal 
point  for  a  nauon-wiue  review,  and  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  values  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded,  and 

Whereab,  all  businesses  and  private  citizens 
should  display  '.he  United  States  Flag  dally 
during  da;i:i;ht  hours  except  during  Inclem- 
trit  weather,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  fitting  for  patriots  to  cele- 
brate each  Fourth  of  July  with  prayer,  music. 
fireworks  nnd  o:her  expressions  of  Joy  and 
cheer,  and 

Whereas.  It  l.'i  the  duty  of  every  citizen  and 
local  conunvmlty  to  take  the  Initiative  in 
planning  a  suitable  commemoration  of  the 
Bicentennial. 

Now.  therefore,  be  11  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion at  Its  84th  Annual  Congress  assembled, 
urges  its  members  and  all  citizens  to  fly 
flags  daily  to  ring  tjells  and  blow  automobile 
horns  on  the  Fourth  of  July  at  a  time  to 
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be  Mt  b7  each  commuolty  b6  a  suitable  prel- 
ude to  the  BicentenoJal 

KtSOLXmoH    NO.    S 

Whereas,  we  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  entered  upon  a  movement  to  elim- 
inate baste  rights  and  powers  guaranteed  to 
the  states  by  the  10th  Amendment  to  the 
ConstltutiOD.  in  particular  the  control  of  ed- 
ucation and  public  schools,  the  control  of 
land,  the  extension  of  Jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  Judiciary,  the  weakening  of  state 
criminal  law  enforcement  by  the  imposition 
of  untenable  federal  standards  that  result  in 
Interminable  trials  and  sheer  technicalities 
that  often  show  m'.'re  concern  for  the  crlm- 
ln.al  than  for  the  innocent  victim  and  the 
long-suflerlug  public,  to  name  a  few. 

Now,  tfcerelore.  be  It  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Socle*,y.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion at  Its  a4th  Annual  Congress  assembled, 
recommends  Ui&t  our  state  governors  and 
legislators  resist  these  federal  encroachmenta 
upon  stale  sovereignty  and  oppose  the  exten- 
sion oi  federal  grants  and  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions. 

»ES0Lt*T10K    NO,    « 

Whereas,  hostile  foreign  nations  desire  to 
obtain  advanced  American  technology  during 
a  period  ot  our  history  eDttiled  "detente," 
and 

W-Tiereas,  the  sharing  of  our  technology 
with  unfriendly  foreign  powers  will  weaken 
this  country's  power  and  protection  ol  the 
free  world,  and 

Whereas,  the  Joint  exploration  of  space 
with  any  foreign  nation  will  result  in  the 
release  of  technical  Information  vital  to  the 
defense  of  this  nation,  and 

Whereas  no  foreign  power  has  been  suc- 
cessful m  Its  man-in-space  program. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  ihe 
National  Society.  S«ns  of  ihe  American  Rev- 
olution, In  Its  04'.h  Annual  Congress  as- 
•embled,  opposes  In  general  the  sharing  of 
any  of  our  technology  with  unfriendly  for- 
eign natior.s  and  In  particular  the  sharing 
of  O'jir  man-ln-space  capability  wlih  any 
foreign  power,  and  recommends  that  all  fed- 
eral agencies  should  intensify  elTorts  to  pre- 
vent the  dissemination  of  crlticdt  technology 
to  any  foreign  power. 

■^i^^t  r:oK  ko    7 

Whereas,  the  National  Society.  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  supports  proper 
commemoration  and  celebration  of  the 
American  War  for  Independence  which 
gained  the  13  Original  Colonies  their  free- 
dom,   and 

Whereas,  the  Battle  of  Cowpens,  fought  In 
South  Carolina  near  the  present  village  of 
Cowpens  was  a  major  victory  for  loyal 
Amerlcazia  In  their  fight  for  liberty;   and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  has 
appropriated  certain  funds  for  the  improve- 
ment and  exiluuicemen  ^  of  the  Cowpens 
Battleground  &l*e:   and 

Whereas,  the  elTec.  of  mojiU-s  spent  will 
b«  m<:ch  more  effective  and  widespread,  and 
of  longer  duration,  If  a  permanent  annual 
celebration  is  held  at  the  Battleground: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
National  Society,  Sens  of  the  American 
Revolution  In  Its  84th  Annual  Congress  as- 
semt/led,  favors  Ul-x-ation  of  an  adequate 
poruon  of  avullabl*:  fields  for  the  construc- 
tion of  amphitheater  which  «i]l  be  made 
available  tor  the  production  ol  an  annual 
K^j^MuuT  drama  ba&ed  upon  the  Battle  of 
Cowpens  anu  turrouudrng  e^'eni^,  so  tb&c 
the  people  of  America  will  have  a  betur  op- 
poriuniiy  to  become  mure  conversuit  with 
the  great  deeds  of  our  lUuiiiriou^  ai^cebiora. 

BEBOLUTION    NO.    « 

Whereas.  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organisation  fPSRO)  was  estAbUshed  w  a 
ntUir  attached  to   the   Social   Security   Law 
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of  1972  Without  public  hearings  or  proper 
consideration:  and 

Whereas,  confidential  medical  records  of 
every  patient  under  any  of  the  numerous 
government -sponsored  health  care  programs 
win  be  open  to  PSRO  Inspectors:  and 

Whereas,  "normii"  set  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  after  ex- 
amination of  all  patient  records,  will  change 
the  concept  of  health  care,  nullifying  doctor- 
patient  privacy  preventing  full  use  of  the 
doctor's  knowledge,  experience  and  training; 
and 

Whereas,  PSRO  can  overrule  a  doctor's  de- 
cision In  prescribing,  hospitalization,  or  op- 
erating under  penally  of  fine  and  siispen- 
sloi:  from  medical  practice: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Society.  Soiu  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion at  lis  B4th  Annual  Congress  assembled, 
supports  the  adoption  of  H.R.  9375.  or  simi- 
lar resolutions,  which  would  repeal  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  vio- 
late the  confidentiality  of  the  doctor -pat  lent 
relationship  which  would  be  contrary  to  nu- 
merous state  statutes,  contrary  to  profes- 
sional ethics,  and  which  would  lead  to  fed- 
eral control  ol  medicine 

aESOLUTION    NO.    9 

Whereas,  ihere  is  pending  in  the  United 
States  Congress  a  resolution  sponsored  by 
Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  Jr.  of  Virginia  in 
which  Senator  William  Scott  of  Virginia  has 
also  Jomed  a«  a  co-sponsor,  to  restore  the 
Citizenship  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
National  Society.  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolutiqn  at  its  84th  Annual  Congress  as- 
cembled,  joins  in  with  the  purpose  and  spirit 
of  this  pending  Congressional  resolution 

BESOLOTION    NO.    10 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
National  Society.  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  its  S4th  Annual  Congress  as- 
sembled, reiterates  and  reanirms  that  alt 
previous  resolutions  adopted  at  prior  Con- 
gresses be  rcik&rmed 

RESOLirriON    NO.    11 

Whereas,  the  84th  Annual  CongTe.=i.i  of  the 
National  Society.  Sonn  of  the  American 
Revolution  has  been  successful  In  every  re- 
spect, and 

Whereas,  that  success  has  been  due  to  the 
efforts  of  those  who  planned  and  tooK  part 
In  the  program. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, that  It  hereby  expresses  its  gratitude 
a:  ci  deep  iippreclation: 

1.  Co  the  President  General  for  his  able 
leadership.  « 

2  to  the  ofTicera,  chairmen  and  members 
of  their  committees, 

3  to  the  loyal  headquarters  fctall  for  their 
constant  efTort  In  providing  an  efficient  op- 
eration. 

4-  to  the  speakers.  Compatriot  (Dr.»  Nor- 
mun  Vincent  Peale  and  the  Honorable  J. 
William  Middendorf.  n,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  lor  their  inEpinng  addresses. 

6  to  the  United  States  Navy;  Joint 
Armed  Forces  (Pentagon »;  Colonial  Guard. 
175th  Infantry;  United  States  Marine  Corps 
and  the  Commander-in-Chiet'a  Guard  Colors. 
U  S.  Army,  for  furn]»-.hing  color  guards. 

6  to  the  United  Sutes  Marine  Band,  the 
United  Sthtea  Array  Soldiers'  Chorus,  the 
Chorus  of  the  Chesapeake,  end  the  U.S. 
Navy  Sea  Chanterti  for  furnishing  inuaic  and 
entertainment 

7.  to  the  presii,  radiu  and  television  for 
their  coverage  of  the  Congress. 

8  to  the  Maryland  Society  for  Its  con- 
tribution to  a  successiul  84tb  Annual  Con- 
gress. 

9.  to  all  individuals  who  contributed  to 
the  succe<>6  of  this  Coiigreia. 


July  29,  197i 


DETENTE.  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND 
THE  U.S.SJl. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  UOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  2974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
precise  and  quite  challenging  testimony 
on  detente  and  human  rights  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  delivered  last  week  by  Dr. 
Lev.  E.  Dobrlansky  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity before  the  Subcommittees  on  In- 
ternational Organizations  and  Move- 
ments and  on  Europe  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  professor's  anal- 
ysis of  detente  in  terms  of  the  non-Rus- 
sian nations'  problem  in  the  0.S.S.R.  and 
bis  treatment  of  our  prospective  dilem- 
ma in  our  economic  relations  with  Mos- 
cow deserve  studied  consideration  by  our 
Members. 

One  observation  alone  should  Intrigue 
every  Member  and  others  who  support 
detente: 

In  view  of  the  U.SjS.R.*s  great  hunger  for 
capital  and  time,  the  emigration  concession 
is  a  pithy  initial  price  to  ask  for. 

Similar     insights     and     perspectives 
abound  in  the  testimony,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  extensive  documentary  mate- 
rial that  was  submitted.  The  testimony 
in  full  text  is  as  follows: 
Detente,  Human  Rights  and  the  US.S.R. 
(Testimony  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky.  profes- 
sor of  economics.  Georgetown  University, 
president.  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of   America,    chairman.   National    Captive 
Nations  Committee) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Members, 
It  Is  always  a  pleasure  and  intellectual  treat 
to  appear  before  this  Committee,  and  I'm 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
you  the  vital  subject  of  detente  and  human 
rights.  With  application  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  necessary  linkage  of  detente  and  human 
rights  assumes  fur  greater  significance  and 
practical  Import  than  It  could  possibly  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  And  this  Is  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  One  Is  the  continual  and  un- 
remitting threat  posed  by  Moscow  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  that  of  other  significant 
parts  of  the  Free  World,  Two  la  the  unique 
and  peculiar  composition  of  this  contrived 
state,  a  land  empire-state  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lower-scaled  Peoples'  Re- 
public of  China,  has  no  comparability  any- 
where. And  the  third  essential  reason  resides 
lu  Moscow's  long  and  continuous  record  of 
the  cruel  suppression  of  human  and  national 
rights,  which,  taken  In  toto.  far  exceeds  Id 
magnitude  and  extent  the  totalitarian  rec- 
ords of  Nazi  Oerniany.  Fii-iciJit  Italy  and 
others. 

Jttst  B  few  week^  ago  I  appeared  on  the 
Today  Show  In  New  York,  discussing  detente 
and  the  USSR.  I  mention  this  tKcause  of 
the  characteristic  obscurantl/im  of  the  in- 
terviewer who,  after  being  told  the  rudimen- 
tary facts  about  the  various  nations  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  continued  on  his  own  merry 
pre  conceptual  and  fallacious  way  to  lump  all 
the  various  distinct  and  different  nations 
and  peoples  In  the  USSR  as  either  "Rusiiluns" 
or  -the  Soviet  people."  This  type  of  ob- 
scurantism is.  unfortunately,  widespread 
throughout  the  media  and  Is  also  found  at 
the  highest  levels  of  our  government.  Need- 
less to  say.  no  matter  how  one  defines  "de- 
tente." ir  the  object  of  the  term  la  falMly  and 
poorly  understood,  the  content  of  the  rela- 
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tlonablp  can  scarcely  be  maximally  beneficial 
to  us.  The  perpetuation  of  conceptual  errors 
with  regard  to  the  USSR  can  only  Insure 
some  error  in  judgment,  policy  and  deed,  and 
certainly  forecloses  the  seizure  of  opportuni- 
ties contributory  to  the  advancement  of  our 
mte  rests. 

Before  considering  the  nature  of  detente 
and  humui  rights  In  the  USSR,  let  me  em- 
phaslae.  too,  that  the  essential  Ideas  and  ob- 
cervatlons  set  forth  here  stem  from  a  funda- 
mental captive  nations  genetico- analysis 
founded  m  the  empirical  evolution  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  then  the  Soviet  Union  from  1927 
to  the  present.  What  is  of  poignant  signifi- 
cance Is  the  striking  parallelism  that  has 
evolved  in  the  current  period  between  the 
salient  thoughts  and  measages  of  Alexander 
I.  SoJzhenltsyn,  Andrei  Sakharov  and  othex 
Russian  and  non-Russian  intellectuals  and 
the  content  and  conclusions  of  the  long- 
established  captive  nations  structure  of 
analysis. 

As  I  pointed  out  elsen'here.  "In  calling  for 
the  withdrawal  of  Russian  power  to  the  na- 
tional borders  of  Russia  and  the  renuncia- 
tion of  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm,  they,  and  count- 
less behind  them  In  the  USSR,  are  In  essence 
calling  for  the  freedom  of  the  crucial  non- 
Russian  nations  In  the  USSR,  t^e  surcease  of 
Russian  Imperlo-colonlallsm,  and  the  open 
admission  of  the  bankruptcy  of  Marxist 
phUoeophy  in  the  whole  area  of  the  capUve 
nations."  *  In  fitting  tribute  to  the  two  Rus- 
sian Intellectuals,  it  should  also  be  empha- 
sized that  It  has  been  many  decades  since 
any  leading  Russian  voice  expressed  Itself  In 
behalf  of  the  national  self-determination 
and  freedom  of  the  non-Russian  nations  and 
peoples  In  the  USSR.  Kerensky  went  to  his 
grave  muttering  the  old  Holy  Mother  Rus- 
sian Empire  complex. 

THS    HaTVBE    or    DtXENTt: 

The  growing  discussion  on  "detente"  re- 
veals considerable  confusion  as  to  Its  nature 
and  intent,  50  much  so  that  all  sorts  of 
characterizations  are  assigned  to  It.  ranging 
from  "fraud"  to  "our  last  hope  for  peace." 
The  word  is  certainly  another  addition  In  the 
long  succession  of  foreign  policy  slogans. 
However,  the  views  expressed  on  our  side  ap- 
pear to  fall  into  three  categories:  (i)  the 
dictionary  definition  of  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions, (2)  the  subjectlvlst  view,  as  given  by 
General  Abrams  and  others,  or  reactions, 
euphoric  or  otherwise,  to  objective  circum- 
stances, and  (3)  the  Instrumentalist  view  of 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  and  others,  In- 
terpreting detente  purely  as  a  process. 

Placing  aside  the  psychosomatic  notions  of 
detente.  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  accept 
some  qualification  the  definition  of  Dr. 
Kissinger:  "Detente  (&  a  process  of  managing 
relations  with  a  potentially  hostile  country 
In  order  to  preserve  peace."  As  a  point  of 
departure,  the  acceptance  invites  a  number 
of  observations  that  are  fundamental  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  process  Itself.  One,  of  course. 
is  how  docs  the  opposing  party  view  the 
same  process.  The  evidence  Is  more  than 
abundant  to  show  that  Moscow  views 
"detente"  ai  an  Important  conduit  for  Its 
fixed  policy  of  "peaceful  coesLstence"  which, 
unmistakably  and  unequivocally,  means  sys- 
temic ideo-polltlcal  warfare  agaiuft  Ameri- 
can "cap4tall«n,"  "ImperlalLsm  '  and  the  rest 
of  lt.» 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  Moscow's  apologlsu, 
such  aa  Boris  N.  Ponomarev.  who  recently 
headed  the  so-called  parliamentarians  of 
the  USSR  lu  a  visit  here,  always  coupled 
"peaceful  coexistence"  with  "detente."  De- 
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tente  may  be  purely  a  process  of  manage- 
ment and  negotiation  for  us — noa-«thlcal, 
non-ldeologlc  and  pragmatic — but  If  we  fall 
to  comprehend  Moscow's  conception  of  It, 
we  may  find  ourselves  in  a  progressively  In- 
secure position  both  within  and  without. 

Viewed  In  terms  of  the  overall  develop- 
ment of  US-USSR  relations  the  past  35 
years,  detente  as  a  process  is  a  technique  ad- 
vocated In  the  old  policy  of  liberation  but 
without  statements  of  objectives  and  Inten- 
tions other  than  "peace"  and  "building  a 
structure  of  peace."  It  can  also  be  validly 
Interpreted  as  a  fOTthrlght  follow-up  on 
early  and  long  extended  Soviet  gestures  ot 
disarmament  leading  to  the  SALT  tallcs,  the 
balanced  reduction  of  forces,  aU-European 
security,  trade  and  cultural  exchange.  These 
gestures  by  Moscow  were  pushed  in  the  ftO's. 

In  the  so-called  era  of  negotiations,  not 
confrontation,  detente  as  a  process  turns 
into  a  diplomatic  offensive  and  confronta- 
tion on  all  of  these  Soviet -Initiated  fronts, 
necessarly  adjusted  to  our  domestic  circum- 
stances and  conditions.  If  one  overwhelming 
advantage  at  minimum  cost  might  be  real- 
ized by  the  process,  it  Is  the  prospect  of  a 
purgative  effect  concerning  much  of  the 
content  of  the  process  Itself.  It  can  be 
maintained  that,  so  far,  the  pursuit  of  de- 
tente In  Asia  and  In  Eastern  Europe  hasn't 
violated  any  basic  principle  to  which  we  as 
a  nation  subscribe. 

Nevertheless,  any  process  or  movement  in 
whatever  sphere,  logically  presupposes  certain 
conceptual  assumptions,  an  existential 
framework  lor  the  execution  of  the  process. 
alternative  selected  means  for  the  process 
itself,  and  worthy  objectives  m  addition  to 
•peace."  As  concerns  the  USSR,  It  Is  in  this 
area  that  detente  as  presently  pursued  Is  sub- 
ject to  serious  question  and  examination. 
Taking  the  full  course  of  Russian  poUUcal 
history,  both  In  its  Soviet  Russian  and  USSR 
phases,  a  future  account  may  weU  identify 
this  period  as  a  crucial  Elg-zag  in  Moscow's 
ascendancy  to  the  status  of  prime  global 
power.  For.  up  tiU  now.  all  of  detcnie's  con- 
trlbuilons  have  been  relatively  minor,  with 
scarcely  any  beneflLs  of  substance  to  us.  and 
the  basic  issues  are  the  same  of  a  generation 
Bi'o.  Certainly,  our  ruling  misconceptions  of 
the  USSR  and  Us  nature  and  drives  have  not 
changed  in  this  period. 

THE     NEFD     FOR     A     REAL    CONCIPTtJAL    BREAR- 
THBOUCH 

In  the  recent  period  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  need  for  a  conceptual  break- 
through In  nuclear  arms  control.  A  more 
fundamental  conceptual  break-through  is 
needed  In  our  understanding  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Utusiou  that  the  USSR  Is  a  na- 
tion-state, similar  to  ours,  still  persists.  Al- 
though many  others  clinging  to  this  illusion 
can  be  cited,  suffice  it  to  mention  that  our 
Secretary  cf  State  subscribes  to  this  Illusion, 
which  would  Indicate  an  unramlUarity  with 
the  origin  and  growth  of  this  emplre-sute. 
not  to  mention  its  present  multinational 
composition  and  pressures.^  This  vital  point 
can  t>e  extensively  documented,  and  in  this 
vein  I  should  tike  to  append  two  short  chap- 
ters from  my  latest  work  to  substantiate  it.* 

^Vhen  were  considering  human  rights  in 
the  USSR,  the  subject  Is  not  entirely  parallel 
to  that  of  clvU  rights  and  personal  liberties 
which  we  enjoy  lu  our  country.  This  Is  shown 
in  the  three  levels  of  dtssiUence  In  the  USSR. 
namely  civil  rights  and  personal  liberty  across 
the  Rusjiian  non-Rusi^lan  complex,  the  rights 
of  Jews.  Russians.  Ukrainians  and  other 
different  nationals  to  emigrate,  and  also  the 
national  rights  of  Luhuauiaus.  Bvelorussians. 


'  Associated  Press.  March  35.  1974. 
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Ukrainians,  Georgians  and  others  to  their 
own  cultiuva.  language,  religion  and  other 
national  expreaslons.  Over  half  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  USSR  Is  non-Ru&slan.  and  most 
of  this  part  Is  divided  Into  compact,  distinc- 
tive nations.  UkraLne,  with  close  to  50  million. 
Is  the  largest  non-Russian  nation  not  only  In 
the  USSR  but  also  Eastern  Europe.  Thus,  to 
speak  of  a  "Soviet  nation."  "Soviet  people." 
"national  minorities"  or  "ethnic  groups"  Is  to 
distort  the  mtiltinattonal  pattern  of  the 
USSR,  as  well  as  the  real  developments  and 
aspirations  of  lu  numerous  nations. 

If  the  process  of  detente  Is  pursued  with- 
out a  keen  awareness  of  this  multinational 
complexion  of  the  USSR,  we  may  find  our- 
selves by  virtue  of  our  economic  contribu- 
tions guaranteeing  the  permanent  capuvity 
of  the  many  nations  In  the  USSR,  In  the  end 
to  our  own  disadvantage.  The  foundation 
of  Moscow's  power  and  world-wide  ambitions 
rests  In  these  captive  nations  within  the 
USSR.  Its  domination  over  the  captive  na- 
tions in  Central  Europe  is  Insured  by  this 
foundation  being  Intact  and  solidified.  The 
fundamentiU  Issue  facing  us  is  to  what  ex- 
tent and  degree  will  our  economic  aid  abec 
this  solidification  without  exacting  an  tn- 
creasing  price  aimed  at  an  Irreversible  trans- 
formation of  human  and  national  rights'  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  la  this  empire- 
state. 

For  nations  that  bad  been  subverted.  mUi- 
tarily  conquered,  and  forcibly  Incorporated 
into  the  USSR  from  Ifllfl  on.  the  current  in- 
jection of  the  "noninterference  In  Internal 
affairs"  theory  serves  as  a  crude  mockery  to 
human/national  rights.  On  this,  as  back- 
ground material,  permit  me  to  append  to 
this  testimony  a  chapter  on  "Historical  Out- 
lines of  Soviet  Russian  Aggression"  from  an 
earlier  work  of  mlce.=  The  abuse  of  this 
theory  Is  an  old  Russian  technique  which 
Stalin.  Vlshlnsky.  Khrushchev  and  Brezhnev 
have  frequently  employed  not  only  for  the 
empire-state  of  USSR  but  also,  as  the  Brezh- 
nev doctrine  confirms,  for  its  imperial  ex- 
tensions In  Central  Europe.  If  Moscow's 
domain  were  extended  to  the  Atlantic,  the 
same  cry  of  non-interference  would  be  raided, 
The  detente  process  has  generated  a  num- 
ber ot  other  myths  that  must  be  dissipated 
it  the  process  Is  to  work  for  our  benefit,  too 
One  Is  the  fantastic  notion  that  the  ex- 
ternal policy  of  a  state  can  be  somehow 
divorced  from  its  Internal,  imperial  policies. 
In  a  statement  to  this  committee  In  full. 
1951.  Dean  Acheson  8tre5.<«d  the  Institutional 
nexus  that  has  existed  between  Russia's 
political  Institutions  and  its  imperialist  ex- 
pansionism over  500  years"  That  classic 
statement  holds  today,  for  Moscow's  external 
policy  has  always  been  fed  by  the  oppressive 
internal  policy  of  the  empire.  In  addition. 
the  euphoric  notion  that  Moscow  interprets 
detente  as  a  sort  of  live-and-lec-tive  pclicy 
has  also  been  furthered  by  the  current  proc- 
ess, and  is  thoroughly  discredited  by  Mos- 
cow's meaning  of  "peaceful  coexistence." 

Moreover,  as  further  fantasies  generated 
by  current  detente,  the  notions  that  com- 
munist Ideology  as  a  tool  01"  pcnctraUon  has 
\»-aned  in  power  and  that  the  Kremlin  totait- 
tarlans  are  humanized.  de-Stalini2«i  types 
seeking  genuine  peace  are  blatantly  contra- 
dicted by  evidences  of  intensified  ideological 
activity  both  within  the  empire  and  without 
and  the  h>-ver-KOB  activity  in  the  USSR 
with  swelling  numbers  of  arrests  and  prison 
camps.  In  connection  wlrh  UKralao  alone, 
over  5U0  known  Ukrainian  intellectuals  have 
been  incarcerated  aluoe  I9T0.  and  tor  the 
record  tn  detailing  some  of  this,  I  request 
thai  this  pamphlet  on  Veraintan  inteilec- 
tvats  In  Shackles,  the  appeal  m  the  June  ai 
1974  Isaut  of  The  Woj-hln/tcn  Post,  and  the 
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letter*  of  the  U>tralntan  Congress  Commit- 
tee of  America  to  Secretary  Oeneral  Wald- 
hetm  and  President  Nixon  be  incorporated 
&s  parts  of  my  testUnony. 

THE  ECONOMIC  HOPE  AND  REAL  DILEMMA 

Pl&lnly,  It  Is  In  the  area  of  trade.  long- 
term  Joint  projects,  and  gradually  enhanced 
econoaiic  Involvements  leading  to  a  gen- 
cra'.tzed  economic  Interdependence  that 
leverage  Is  sought  by  the  present  detente 
process  to  curb  Moscow's  aggression  by  proxy 
m  the  Free  World  and  to  Induce  liberalizing 
tenden?le&  with  Irreversible  movement  with- 
in the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  even  hoped  that 
this  purely  tangible,  materlalti^t  process  will 
by  sheer  complex  Involvement  on  the  eco- 
nomic front  lead  to  a  redirection  and  real- 
location of  resources  from  Moscow's  steady 
military  build-up  and  development.  Increas- 
ing business  contacts  would  per^umably  pro- 
vide the  pragmatic,  cultural  rub-off  abe'alnj 
Internal  llt>era!l<;atlon.  and  long-term  con- 
tractual commitments  and  projects-m-proc- 
ess  would  form  our  basis  for  threats  to  cut- 
off In  the  event  Moscow  falls  to  behave  Itself 
In  Free  World  areas.  In  short,  despite  ihe 
strateglclty  of  the  trade  deals  (Kama  River 
Truck  complex,  computer  prodnctlon.  Jumbo 
plane  production — all  to  be  the  largest  la 
the  world,  elc.j.  the  suction  of  economic  in- 
terdependence would,  so  to  speak,  lock  in  the 
Soviet  Union  In  a  'structure  of  peace"  for  a 
decade  or  more. 

Any  analyst  conversant  with  the  USSR 
economy  can  only  view  this  theory  of  eco- 
nomic Interdependence  with  the  gravest 
doubt.  First  of  all.  If  lemons  of  history  are 
to  be  heeded,  our  trade  with  and  investments 
in  totalttartan  powers  with  even  more  open 
societies  In  Ihe  past,  such  as  Japan  and  Nazi 
Germany,  failed  to  produce  permanent  amity. 
Second,  the  planned  nature  of  the  USSR 
economy,  the  widespread  KGB  controls,  the 
extensive  CP  surveillance,  and  the  tlgbten- 
ing-up  processes  already  m  vogue  will  un- 
doubteilly  produce  sy&iematic  containment 
of  our  "business  inflUrators'*  while  the  bene- 
fits of  our  advanced  technology  and  know- 
how,  not  to  mention  margin  interim  Gnanc- 
Ing  of  all  this,  win  accrue  to  the  Kremlin's 
maintenance  of  Ils  top  priorities,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  military,  and  its  lagging  needs 
to  overcome  deficiencies  In  other  sectors  of 
the  economy.  On  these  and  other  relevant 
aspects.  including  Moscow's  economic 
strategy,  may  I.  Mr.  Chairman,  also  include 
aa  part  of  this  testunooy  the  background 
material  contained  in  another  chapter  of 
my  last  book  ' 

Briefly,  the  dilemma  of  our  position  Is  In 
the  timing  of  all  this.  Should  we  follow  the 
simple  mechanistic  course  cf  the  present 
detente  process  and.  hopefully,  let  "evolu- 
tion" bring  abC'Ut  the  unstated  or  low-keyed 
objectives  of  our  foreUm  policy;  •  or.  In  the 
nature  of  a  poUrade  policy  that  would  mini- 
mize our  risks  and  avoid  the  expenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars  In  beefing  up  an  eesen- 
tially  technocratic,  militaristic,  and  truly 
Imperialistic  economy,  should  we  exact  in- 
creasing prices  for  this  ec&nomic  aid  with 
Human  and  national  rights  concv5t,lons  con- 
sonant with  our  own  principles  and  civilized 
values?  With  nothing  eubbtaniLaliy  changed 
In  the  Impeno-totalitarlt&n  framework  of  the 
USSR,  prudence  and  historical  common  sense 
would  dictate  necessarily  the  latter  course. 

In  view  of  the  DSSRs  grtat  hunger  for 
capital  and  time,  the  emlgruiion  concession 
U  a  pithy,  initial  price  to  ask  for  Aa  !n  part  I 
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recommended  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  last  spring,  to  this  should  be 
added:* 

(1)  the  reunion  of  families  and  the  elmi- 
tnatlon  of  extortionate  Soviet  duty  taxes  on 
relief  packages; 

<2)  in  the  spirit  of  religious  freedom,  the 
resurrection  of  the  major  Ukrainian  Ortho- 
dox and  Catholic  Churches,  which  were 
genoclded  by  Stalin.  This  Committee  cotild 
assist  greatly  In  this  by  affording  hearings 
on  pending  resolutions  calling  for  this; 

(3)  as  advanced  by  many  prominent  Amer- 
ican scholars,  the  beginning  of  direct  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  national  Tepubllc;. 
Byelorussia  and  Ukrair.e,  for  example.  The 
recent  Summit  agreement  for  the  opening 
of  a  consulate  in  Kiev  is  a  blunderous  error 
that  should  be  investigated  by  this 
Committee; 

(4)  the  surcease  of  psychiatric  and  labor 
camp  Incarceration  of  dissidents;  and 

(3>  to  implement  these  recommendations 
and  pave  new  avenues  of  thought  and  action. 
the  establishment  of  a  subcommittee  m  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  the  nations 
In  the  USSR.  With  concentration  on  these 
nations  In  the  area  of  our  chief  threat,  the 
work  of  such  a  subcommittee  would  be  of 
Inestimable  educational  as  well  a<t  legislative 
worth  as  the  dilemma  of  present  detente 
sxirrounds  us. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  not  forget  that  our 
past  errors  of  concept  and  misdirected  action 
In  the  region  of  the  USSR  saved  Lenin's 
tyrannical  regime,  contributed  to  the  demise 
or  the  independent  non-Russian  republics. 
provided  for  the  Industrial  foundations  of 
the  USSR,  rescued  this  empire-state  from 
destruction,  and  enabled  it  to  extend  lu 
empire  in  Central  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
perpetuation  and  repetition  of  such  errors, 
aa  evidenced  in  the  present  detente  process, 
could  lead  to  our  own  subordination  and 
destrucuon. 
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THE  CENSUS  BUREAU   METHODOL- 
OGY NEEDS  CORRECTION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALirOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, persons  of  Spanish-speaking  back- 
ground in  tills  country  have  undergone 
tremendous  social  and  economic  hard- 
ships a.^  have  other  minority  groups.  A 
ba-ic  factor  in  the  continuance  of  a  dis- 
criminatory attitude  against  them  and 
other  minority  groups  in  the  areas  of 
housing,  education,  employment,  health 
care,  and  general  welfare  is  an  improper 
representation  of  their  numbers  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

While  efforts  were  made  to  Identify 
better  the  black  population  in  the  1970 
census,  the  methodology  used  to  count 
Puerto  Ricans.  Mexican-Americans.  Cu- 
bans, and  other  Spanish-speaking  people 
remains  an  inadequate,  inconsistent, 
confusing,  and  meaningle.ss  compilation 
of  findings.  For  us  as  legislators  to  ac- 
cept, without  arousal,  the  entitling  of  the 
1974  US.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights' 
Report  as  "Counting  the  Forgotten" 
would  be  more  of  a  tragedy  than  the 
actual  misrepresentation  of  the  Nation's 
second  largest  minority  population. 
Thus,  a  dire  need  exists  for  us  to  analyze 
the  Bureau's  methodology  and  data  col- 
lection  (or   population   counts   of   the 


Spanish-speaking,  low-Income  persons  of 
Hispanic  ancestry,  and  all  other  low-In- 
come people  of  this  country.  For  the 
plight  of  minorities  is  part-and-parcel 
with  the  census  "undereount "  phenome- 
non, and  therefore,  the  lack  of  Federal 
assistance  to  them. 

First  among  the  Inadequacies  of  the 
Census  Bureaus  methodology  are  Its 
field  collection  techniques  for  gathering 
census  information.  The  1970  census 
questiormaires  were  completed  by  a  mail- 
out  mailback  procedure,  which  was  de- 
veloped in  preference  to  a  door-to-door 
enumeration  system  used  in  past  census 
taking.  Yet  the  possibility  of  an  under- 
eount remains  high  since  a  number  of 
areas  In  the  Southwest  have  Spanish- 
speaking  persons  who  live  in  substandard 
housing  to  which  mail  is  not  delivered. 
Migrant  workers,  of  which  a  significant 
portion  are  Mexican-Americans,  do  not 
generally  reside  in  any  one  location  long 
enough  to  establish  a  mailing  address. 

Similarly,  mail  delivery  is  often  poor 
in  inner  city  barrios.  These  places  would 
tend  to  be  missed  by  the  address  regis- 
ters. Moreover,  many  respondents  need 
the  assistance  which  would  have  been 
provided  by  door-to-door  bilingual  enu- 
merators had  the  conventional  proce- 
dures been  used.  Thus,  the  plan  for 
distribution  and  collection  of  question- 
naires In  1970  Is  likely  to  have  missed 
many  families  of  Spanish-speaking 
background. 

Most  Spanish-speaking  people  also  do 
not  have  easy  access  to  a  Spanish  trans- 
lation of  the  census  form.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Census  did  not  provide  a  Spanish 
or  bihngi.al  questionnaire  for  any  of  its 
re.spondents  to  complete  in  the  1970 
census.  The  Bureau  obviously  recognized 
the  need  to  provide  assistance  to  non- 
English-speaking  populations  when  it 
spent  thousands  of  Federal  dollars  on 
producing  sample  questionnaires  and 
Instruction  sheets  in  Spanish  for  the 
1970  census.  Still  those  Spanish  speakers 
who  benefited  from  such  aids  also  would 
have  found  It  helpful  If  the  regular  ques- 
tionnaire they  had  been  given  for  com- 
pletion were  In  Spanish  or  bilingual.  Not 
only  the  Bureau's  count  of  the  number 
of  persons  of  Spanish  origin  but  also  Its 
tabulation  of  their  characteristics,  in- 
cluding hou.sing,  employment,  and  edu- 
cation may  be  In  error  because  of  the 
pos.sibllity  that  non-English-speaking 
persons  filled  out  their  1970  census  ques- 
tionnaires Inacc'irately  as  a  result  of 
misunderstanding  the  questions  asked. 

Also  there  was  no  question  on  the  basis 
census  questionnaire  which  could  be 
used  to  Identify  persons  of  Spanish- 
.speaking  baclcground.  The  Bureau's 
Spani.sh  surname  data  were  obtained  by 
manually  tabulating  some  of  the  cen.sus 
questionnaires  and  comparing  the  sur- 
names to  those  on  Its  Spanish  surname 
list.  Of  course,  a  Spanish  surname  count 
produces  exactly  what  Its  name  implies; 
a  count  of  persons  with  Spanish  sur- 
names. But  It  Is  not  accurate  to  say  that 
a  surname  count  Is  equivalent  to  a  count 
of  persons  of  Spanish-speaking  back- 
ground. This  count  excludes  persons  of 
Spanish-speaking  background  who  do 
not  have  surnames  which  arc  on  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census'  list  and  includes 
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non-Spantsh-speaklng  background  per- 
sons who  have  Spanish  surnames. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights' 
report  noted  that  In  another  sample  sur- 
vey used  in  the  1970  census: 

All  persons  were  a£lted  "Wii&t  UngUAge, 
otiier  tlian  Engllsti,  was  spoken  in  tile  per- 
son's iiouse  wiien  tie  (or  slie)  was  a  ciiUd?" 
Wtiere  tliere  was  an  answer  of  Spanlsli  for 
elttier  tiie  housetiold  head  or  ttie  wife,  all 
memtiers  of  the  current  housetiold  were 
counted  as  members  of  the  Spanish  language 
group  regardless  ot  whether.  In  fact,  they 
spoke  Spanish. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say: 

clearly  this  count  Is  not  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  Spanish  origin  population 
In  the  country.  It  Included  some  persons  who 
did  not  consider  themselves  to  be  of  Spanish 
origin,  and  It  Included  a  large  number  of 
Individuals  whose  mother  tongue  was  not 
Bpanlsh.  Finally,  even  a  tabulation  of  per- 
sons whose  "mother  tongue"  is  Spanish  Is  not 
a  good  substitute  for  a  count  of  persons 
whose  primary  language  Is  Spanish.  A  true 
count  of  those  persons  In  the  United  States 
whose  primary  language  is  Spanish  Is  Im- 
portant to  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
concerned  with  buingual/blcultural  educa- 
tion programs  and  other  services  to  the 
Spanish-speaking  community  and  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Itself,  in  determining 
the  Deed  for  bilingual  census  forms.  The 
1970  census  Spanish  language  count,  how- 
ever, does  not  flu  this  need. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  undertakes 
work  of  a  technical  nature.  It  is  essential 
for  their  reputation,  as  well  as  for  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  scientific 
methodology  and  place  their  trust  in  the 
Bureau's  accuracy,  to  not  become  insen- 
sitive to  the  misrepresentation  of  His- 
panic people.  Even  today  the  Bureau  has 
taken  few  affirmative  steps  to  publicly 
clarify  the  1970  census  data  on  persons 
of  Spanish -speaking  background  and  ex- 
plain its  numerical  subtleties  in  method- 
ology, data  collection,  and  many  Inde- 
pendent reports  and  surveys. 

The  experience  of  the  1970  census 
must  not  be  repeated.  Federal  agencies. 
Slate,  and  local  governments,  private 
organizations,  and  Individuals  use  the 
census  count  for  important  declsioiis.  in- 
cluding the  protection  of  voting  rights, 
the  administration  of  Federal  and  other 
public  social  programs,  and  the  assur- 
ance of  equal  employment  opportunity. 
And  Indeed,  for  another  equally  impor- 
tant reason,  the  undercounting  of  Span- 
ish-speaking people  should  not  become 
a  perpetuating  disregard  for  minorities, 
which  is  unfortunately  characteristic  of 
so  many  public  institutions  In  this 
country. 


POLICE     ASSOCIATION     ENDORSES 
BELL  BILL 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or    CALtrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1974 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wide- 
Rpread  response  to  my  bill  H.R.  15505, 
which  would  reimburse  local  police  agen- 
cies for  assistance  provided  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service,  con- 
tinues to  grow,  pointing  to  the  need  for 
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speedy  passage  of  this  legislation.  This 
bill  now  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
150, 000 -member  International  Confer- 
ence of  Police  Associations.  I  respect- 
fully call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  letter  I  received  last  week 
from  Robert  D.  Cordon,  executive  direc- 
tor of  this  organization.  The  complete 
text  of  his  letter  follows: 

IntESNATIOKAL    COKFOtENCE    OF 

PoucE  AssocunoMS, 
Washington.  D.C..  July  24.  1794. 
Hon.  AupBONzo  Bezx, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Oeak  congkessman  Bell:  Please  b«  ftdvlsed 
that  the  International  Conference  of  Police 
■  Associations,  representing  over  170  police  as- 
sociations with  a  membership  of  over  160.000 
police  officers,  unanimously  endorses  H.R. 
15505. 

Literally  thousands  of  our  members  have 
been  forced  to  work  extra  time  while  pro- 
tecting the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Presidential  candidates,  diplomats  and  rep- 
resentatives of  Congress.  While  ««  reallz« 
that  protection  of  the  public  and  dignitaries 
18  part  of  the  police  function,  many  of  our 
members  perform  this  duly  without  com- 
pensation or  reimbursement  from  the  vari- 
ous cities  and  states.  This  Is  due  to  the  laclc 
of  available  funds  within  their  budgets. 

You  are  to  l>e  commended  for  introducing 
this  legislation  and  we  wUl  urge  our  member 
associations  to  contact  their  representatives 
to  vote   favorably   for  this  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Oordoh, 

Eixcutive  'Virector. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  TO  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  BOX.  H  R.  69. 
TO  EXTEND  THE  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29.  197* 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their  un- 
equivocal support  to  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  extending  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  H  R. 
69.  upon  which  we  will  be  voting  on 
Wednesday. 

I  do  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  measure  will  be  seen,  in 
the  years  ahead,  to  be  landmark  legis- 
lation for  education  in  our  society.  Clear- 
ly the  other  body  agreed  with  that  as- 
sessment Mr.  Spealcer.  when  it  approved 
the  conference  report  on  H.R  69  by  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  81  to  15  last  week. 

Let  me  touch  briefly.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  major  provisions  of  the  bill,  before 
turning  my  attention  to  the  importance 
of  this  measure  to  Ihe  7  million  handi- 
capped children  In  the  United  States. 

First.  I  must  point  out  that  H.R.  89 
reaffirms  the  Federal  committment  to 
equalizing  educational  opportunity  for 
what  we  might  term  the  "vulnerable" 
among  our  young  children — the  poor,  the 
disabled,  and  the  handicapped  pire- 
schooler. 

The  bill  provides,  as  well,  for  a  slgnill- 
cant  consolidation  program,  to  be  pha.'sed 
In  over  several  years,  which  will,  we  hope. 
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make  easier  the  obtaining  of  Federal 
fimds  on  the  part  of  local  school  districts. 

Let  me  point  out  also.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  bill  mandates  a  study  to  i>e  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation, of  the  best  means  of  allocating 
title  I  funds  for  disadvantaged  young- 
sters, as  well,  as  for  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Education.  I  believe  that  these 
provisions  will  be  seen  as  seminal  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  role  in  education 
In  the  years  ahead. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  to  extend 
the  Elemental?  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  will  be  landmark  legislation  for 
7  million  special  children  in  our  society. 

They  are  children  who  make  up  a  sig- 
nificant minority  group  many  of  whom 
have  been  specifically  denied  the  educa- 
tional services  they  need,  and.  Indeed, 
some  of  whom  have  been  denied  any  edu- 
cation at  all. 

I  refer.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  7  million 
youngsters  in  our  society  who  suffer  from 
physical,  mental,  or  emotional  handi- 
caps. 

Fully  1  million  of  these  children,  Mr. 
Speaker,  receive  no  education  at  all,  and 
only  40  percent  of  them  receive  the  spe- 
cial services  they  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  provisions  of  H.R.  69 
will  be  particularly  Important  to  the 
handicapped. 

First,  title  VI  of  part  B  of  HJl.  69  ex- 
tends the  Education!  of  the  Handicapped 
Act — Public  Law  91-230 — for  3  years.  For 
fiscal  year  \i~5.  an  authorization  of  ap- 
proximately $630  million  In  Stale  grant 
programs  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children. 

That  is  an  Impressive  Increase.  Mr- 
Speaker,  over  the  J47.5  million  being 
spent  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Before  my  colleagues  question  If  such 
an  increase  ts  justified,  let  me  assure 
them  that  it  is. 

The  conferees  were  persuaded  to  ap- 
prove such  a  large  increase  for  several 
reasons. 

First,  we  were  mindful  of  the  shocking 
statistics  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred: Fully  60  percent  of  the  handi- 
capped youngsters  in  our  society  are  net 
receiving  the  educational  services  they 
need. 

Second,  it  cost?,  on  the  average,  twice 
as  much  to  educate  a  handicapped  child 
as  it  does  to  educate  a  nonhandic^ipped 
child. 

Third,  court  decisions  all  across  the 
land  have  held  in  the  last  2  years  that 
h.indicappcd  children  are  entitled  to  the 
special  educiitional  services  they  need. 
Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  the  States  will 
require  assistance  in  order  to  implement 
the  court  decrees. 

So  in  order  to  help  the  Stales  imple- 
ment these  court  orders.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  conferees  have  prudently  derided  on 
a  large  1-year  increase  in  funding  for 
special  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  provision  con- 
tained in  H  R.  69  which  means  a  great 
deal  to  the  handicapped  children  of 
America,  extends  Public  Law  89-313. 
which  amended  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondar>'  Education  Act  to  provide 
grants  for  State  agencies  serving  handi- 
capped children  in  State  supported  or 
State  operated  institutions. 
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tDCCATlON    or    THE    HANDICAPPED    ACT 

Mr.  Speaker.  let  me  say  Just  a  word 
mIwuC  the  Importance  of  each  of  these 
programs  for  the  handicapped  children 
ji  America. 

In  1966.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  recog- 
•-1  -cd  the  special  needs  of  .America's  then 
iH  million  handicapped  children  and 
idded  a  new  title  VI  to  the  Elementarj- 
jnd  Secondary  Education  Act  which 
■  i^vided  a  program  of  grants  to  States 
.'or  the  education  of  handicapped  chll- 
("rcn,  establlfhed  a  National  Advisory 
'Committee  on  Handicapped  Children, 
and  created  within  the  Office  of  Educa- 
■lon  a  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Hnnd- 
.  Eppcd. 

m  1970.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress,  rcal- 
i/.iUB  that  Iiandicapped  children  deserved 
creater  vislbUity  in  the  Federal  legisla- 
tive process,  repealed  title  VI  effective 
Jul.v  1, 1971.  and  created  a  separate  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

PltOV19TONS    or    TnE     1970    BOrCATlON    OF    TUT 
HANDtrAPP-£0   ACT 

Tlie  1D70  act.  Mr.  Speaker,  continued 
to  provide  for  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  Handicapped  and  for  the  National 
Advisory  Cominittee  on  Handicapped 
Children. 

And  It  continued,  as  w?ll.  the  authorl- 
latlon  of  grants  to  States  and  outlying 
areas  to  assist  them  Initiating,  expand- 
ing, and  improving  programs  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  children. 

But  I  want  to  speak  briefly  of  other 
programs  to  better  the  ser\ices  available 
for  the  education  of  disabled  children 
funded  under  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act. 

Part  C  authorises  grants  for  regional 
resource  centers,  centers  for  deaf-blind 
children,  experimental  preschool  and 
early  education  programs,  ns  well  as  re- 
search. Imiovalion.  and  training  and  dis- 
semination Willi  respect  to  these  activi- 
ties. 

Ir.  flsc.ll  1S74,  S7.2-i3.000  were  spent 
for  regional  resource  centers  under  part 
C  and  approximately  40.000  handicapped 
children  received  comprehensive  services 
from  the  centers  which  also  provided 
training  to  200  State  education  agency 
personnel  and  6.000  IocdI  education 
agency  personnel. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  port 
C,  $14,795,000  « ill  be  spent  in  fiscal  1974 
on  dcaf-blind  children,  and  $12  million 
will  be  .spent  on  early  childhood  educa- 
tion. 

Indeed  I  should  tell  my  colleagues  that 
approximately  3..500  deaf-blind  children 
and  3.000  of  their  parents  are  receiving 
a.'slstance  tmder  these  prortsions.  and 
th.1t  an  cbtlmated  7.500.000  other  chil- 
dren have  received  since  1970  compre- 
hensive sen'lces  early  In  their  childhood 
years  under  part  C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  also  authorized  under 
part  D  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  recruitment  and  train- 
lr..j'  of  special  education  personnel.  In- 
e'.udiiig  physical  education  personnel: 
S42.400.00D  waj  spent  for  the  man- 
power training  proWslons  of  part  D  in 
;974  to  iuppoit  6.300  students  full  time, 
lf),.iOO  part  time,  and  possibly  another 
;:6,7:X)  students  ir.directly. 
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Recruitment  and  Information  services 
under  part  D,  which  received  $500,000  In 
fls<»l  1973  unfortunately  received  no 
funds  In  fiscal  1974. 

The  1970  amendments  also  expanded 
research  into  education  of  the  handi- 
capped and,  last  year,  $9,916,000  were 
spent  for  this  purpose. 

I  should  tell  my  colleagues  as  well  that 
in  1974  we  spent  $13  million  for  media 
services  and  captioned  films  to  make 
available  video,  tapes,  records,  and  cap- 
tioned films  to  the  handicapped  under 
part  F  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act. 

Finally,  under  part  G  of  the  act,  $3.- 
250.000  were  spent  to  provide  for  cliil- 
dren  with  siiecial  learning  disabilities. 
Pait  G  now  assists  8,500  children  di- 
rectly, and  po-ssibly  another  58.000  chil- 
dren with  special  learning  disabilities 
receive  education  benefits  through  the 
Impact  of  teacher  training,  curriculum 
development,  and  other  programs. 

AVTHOSIZATION     FOE     HIE     EDUCATION     VF     THE 
HANDICAPPED    ACT 

We  are  speaking  then.  Mr  Speaker,  of 
an  Oct  wliich  provided  over  $152  million 
In  fiscal  1974  for  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
grams and  services  to  better  the  lives  of 
handicapped  children. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  inajor- 
Hy  of  handicapped  youngsters  are  not 
receiving  tlie  services  they  need,  and  be- 
cause the  courts  are  Increasingly  ruling 
that  handicapped  children  are  entitled 
to  appropriate  educational  services,  the 
conferees  agiced  that  much  more  needs 
to  be  done. 

Therefore,  for  fiscal  1975  only,  tlie 
conferees  have  agreed  to  change  the  for- 
mula by  which  assistance  grants  to  the 
States  under  part  B  of  the  act  are  made. 

In  place  of  the  exL'iting  allotment  for- 
mula, Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  agreed 
that  In  1975  alone,  the  formula  would 
be  based  on  an  entitlement  grant  to  each 
State  of  $8.75  per  child  between  the  ascs 
of  3  and  21. 

Our  estimates  Indicate  that  this  cn- 
tUIement  approach  would  make  avail- 
able in  EsciU  1973  $630  million  to  States 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. We  hope,  in  particular,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  these  moneys  will  enable  States, 
which  are  required  by  State  law  or  State 
constitutions  to  provide  full  educational 
opportunities  to  tlie  handicapped,  to 
malte  greater  progress  In  complying  with 
such  requUements  in  order  to  meet  court 
orders,  or  to  avoid  possible  liligtition. 

In  1076  and  1977,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
existing  allotment  formula  would  be 
continued  with  appropriations  autlior- 
l2ed  of  $100  maiiou  and  $U0  million, 
respecthely. 
auKE.vu  or  ruuc^Tio.c  roii  the  iiakuicapped 

Let  me  say  just  a  word,  too,  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  a  problem  which  dis- 
tressed the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  as  well  as  the 
Senate  conferees,  with  respect  to  the 
implementation  of  the  Education  ol  the 
Handicapped  Act. 

I  refer.  Mr  Speaker,  to  the  fact  that 
the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped, firit  created  in  1966.  and  headed 
by  an  A5,sociate  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, has  been  downgraded  within  the 
Office  of  Education. 
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It  was  the  intent  of  Congress  when 
considering  this  legislation  In  1966  and 
in  1970  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  Handicapped  serve  as  a  focal  point 
for  handicapped  youngsters  within  the 
Office  of  Education.  The  Associate  Com- 
missioner directing  the  Bureau,  Mr 
Speaker,  was  intended  to  be  Involved  in 
the  highest  policy  decisions  In  the  Office 
of  Education  affecting  the  handicapped 

Yet  although  the  Buieau  of  Educa- 
tion  for  the  Handicapped  has  been  cited 
repeatedly  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  as  allowing  leader- 
.ship  and  effecthe  administration  with 
rejpect  to  improving  the  lives  of  handi- 
capped cliildren.  I  regret  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues tliat  the  administralion.  defying 
the  intent  of  Congress,  has  gradually 
weakened  the  strength  of  the  Bureau. 

I  recall  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  otir  distinguished  former  colleague 
who  Is  now  a  Member  of  the  other  body. 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota.  Hon. 
James  Abodbezk,  earlier  this  year  com- 
mented upon  what  he  termed  "Operation 
Mangle"  now  being  conducted  by  the 
administration. 

And  he  meant  to  imply  by  this  color- 
ful term  that  the  current  adrainistra- 
tion  appears  to  be  intent  on  mangling 
good  programs  by  suffocating  them  in 
redtape,  regionalization,  and,  if  all  else 
falls,  bureaucratic  reorganization. 

And  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  appeals  to  be  a  case  in 
point. 

For.  notwithstanding  the  excellent 
record  of  this  Bureau,  the  administra- 
tion attempted  to  Interpose  a  layer  of 
bureaucracy  between  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  the  Associate  Commis- 
sioner for  Education  of  the  Handicapped. 
and.  consequently,  removed  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  from 
the  top  policymaking  level  of  the  Office 
of  Education. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  Insisted  that 
the  original  design  for  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  remain 
intact:  namely,  that  the  principal  of- 
ficer of  the  Bureau  report  directly  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  without 
interference. 

That  Is  whj"  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ferees on  H.R.  69  have  agreed  to  create 
a  new  Deputy  Commissioner  to  direct  the 
Buieau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped—a Deputy  Commissioner  directly 
responsible  to  the  Commis.'iioncr  of  Edu- 
cat  ion. 

TlTI.C   I    "SETAiaCE""   POR    THE    HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  Speaker.  let  me  now"  tu.-n  my  at 
tcntion  to  another  program  continued 
by  H.R.  69  whi<;h  also  mcaris  a  great 
deal  for  the  cdiicition  rf  handicarped 
children. 

I  refer.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  what  i-s  com- 
monly tei-med  the  "Title  I  Setaside  for 
tlie  Handicapped"  in  the  Elementary  and 
Sccon^iarj-  Education  Act. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  .Speaker.  Public  Lsw 
89-313.  enacted  in  1965,  extended  title  1 
authority  to  include  handicapped  chil- 
dren attending  State-supported  schools. 

And  the  89th  Congress  took  that  ac- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  because  we  realized 
Ui:it.  although  the  Education  of  the 
H.iudicr.pped  Act  .ind  title  I  did  an  cx- 
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cellent  job  of  providing  financial  support 
for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
children  attending  local  schools — which 
received  the  title  I  moneys — that  title  I 
funds  were  not,  a£  the  law  was  originally 
wTitten,  available  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren attending  State-supported  Institu- 
tions. 

The  90th  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  went 
a  step  further  and  approved  a  perfecting 
amendment  under  Public  Law  90-247 
which  gtiaranteed  the  full  funding  of  the 
earUer  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-313. 

And  we  took  that  action  because  we 
knew  that  It  costs  far  more  to  provide 
educational  services  to  those  children  so 
severely  handicapped  that  local  educa- 
tional agencies  are  often  unable  to  meet 
their  needs,  than  It  does  to  educate  a 
handicapped  or  nonhandicapped  child 
attending  a  local  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  69  continues  the 
full  setaside  for  handicapped  children 
In  State-operated  or  State-supported 
schools,  which  the  89th,  and  then  the 
90th,  Congress  endorsed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  we  are  discussing  the  fund- 
ing of  programs  for  those  children  with 
the  most  severe  and  tragic  physical, 
mental,  and  emotional  problems. 

And  the  educational  services  required 
by  these  children  do  not  always  focus  on 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

In  some  Instances,  the  sen'lces  require, 
first,  that  the  child  be  taught  to  speak. 

In  others,  he  must  be  taught  to  walk, 
or  to  bathe  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  kinds  of  programs 
require  enormous  expense,  frequently 
Involving  costly  equipment  and  one-to- 
one  teacher-student  ratios. 

Indeed,  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  Handicapped.  Mr.  Speaker,  esti- 
mates that  It  costs  at  least  $2,000  annu- 
ally to  provide  the  services  these  chil- 
dren need. 

And  some  States  are  reporting  ex- 
penditures as  high  as  $6,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reasonable  men  may  dif- 
fer In  how  best  to  provide  fimdlng  for 
those  children  with  the  most  severe 
handicaps  In  State-supported  Institu- 
tions. 

The  committee  has  stressed  its  convic- 
tion that  Public  Laws  89-313  and  90- 
247  have  well  and  effectively  sen-ed  chil- 
dren and  parents,  as  well  as  State  and 
Federal  governments. 

Let  us  not  now  abandon  this  program 
to  assist  the  mentally  retarded  and  other 
severely  handicapped  children  4n  State 
Institutions. 

It  Is  a  well-conceived  program  en- 
dorsed by  our  predecessors  in  both  the 
89th  and  the  90th  Congresses. 

It  Is  a  program  that  we  in  the  93d 
should  support. 

LANDMARK    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  reiterate,  passage  of 
H.R.  69  will  be  seen  In  the  years  ahead 
as  landmark  legislation. 

H.R.  69  reaffirms  the  Federal  commit- 
ment to  equalizing  education  opportunity 
for  poor  and  other  "vulnerable"'  children. 

It  provides  for  a  significant  consolida- 
tion program  to  make  easier  the  obtain- 
ing of  Federal  funds  on  the  part  of  local 
school  districts. 
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It  provides,  also,  for  a  study  of  the 
best  means  of  allocating  title  I  funds  for 
disadvantaged  youngsters,  as  well  as  for  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Education. 

But  in  stressing  today.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  provisions  to  assist  handicapped 
youngsters  contained  in  H.R.  69,  I  do  so 
because  only  40  percent  of  the  7  million 
handicapped  children  in  America  are  re- 
ceiving the  speclEd  educational  services 
they  need. 

Surely.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  time  the  Fed- 
eral Government  helped  make  good  for 
handicapped  children  the  rich  promise 
of  the  Asqerlcan  dream:  that  each  in- 
dividual win  be  able  to  achieve  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  or  her  abilities. 

Because  H.R.  69  will  help  us  make  that 
dream  a  reaUty.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  entJiusiastically  support- 
ing the  conference  report  on  H.R.  69 
when  It  comes  before  as  for  adoption. 
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A   TRAVEL  REPORT  BY  KATHE 
WHITE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29,  1974 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  request  of  Kathe  E. 
White,  of  Arlington.  Va..  and  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  the 
following  report  into  the  Record: 

HOTEJ.   NOBD— BUCAEESn 

<A  travel  report  by  Kathe  White) 

Here  we  were — all  sorts  of  people — thrown 
together  trom  all  over  the  world,  speaking 
In  all  tongues.  I  must  say  even  though  upon 
arrival,  the  Hotel  Nord  appeared  to  be  a 
center  of  confusion;  the  personnel  managed 
very  well  to  answer  all  questions  In  so  man; 
languages.  Most  of  us  were  there  to  receive 
the  famous  Oerovitol  treatment  which  seems 
to  be  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  health  and 
youth  for  all  mankind. 

On  my  first  day  I  met  a  New  Yorker,  re- 
tired. 75  years  old.  He  used  to  be  a  longshore- 
man.  He  told  me  that  he  is  on  Social  Security 
and  that  this  Is  his  fourth  time  receiving 
the  Gerovltol  Injections.  He  looked  amazing- 
ly young  and  vital  and  aaid  the  Oerovitol 
had  changed  his  life.  He  was  an  alcoholic  and 
on  drugs  and  had  cured  himself  completely. 

On  my  second  day  I  was  happy  to  meet 
a  California  medical  doctor  and  his  charming 
wife  who  sufTered  from  arthritis.  I  believe 
they  were  both  In  their  sixties.  After  a  few 
treatments  she  found  her  fingers  no  longer 
swollen  and  could  remove  her  rings  which 
she  was  unable  to  do  for  the  last  ten  year. 
She  said  that  she  gave  all  her  Jewelry  away. 

On  my  third  day  I  met  a  charming  Ameri- 
can professor  and  his  equally  charming  wife 
(Univ.  of  Michigan),  now  retired.  He  was 
probably  70  years  of  age  and  she  looked  like 
In  her  sixties.  We  had  a  few  wonderful  days 
together  and  both  told  me  that  some  of 
their  ailments  are  definitely  Improved. 
Arthritis  seems  to  be  a  major  medical  prob- 
lem as  we  are  getting  on  in  years. 

On  my  fourth  day  I  met  a  charming  Ameri- 
can couple.  (Husband  was  almost  totally 
blind.)  He  was  probably  m  his  early  seven- 
ties and  she  In  her  early  fifties.  He  person- 
ally told  me  that  now  after  almost  complet- 
ing his  IS-day  treatments  he  can  see  a 
shadow  of  me.  His  wife  bad  learned  to  give 
blm  the  Injections;  and  when  I  met  them 


again  on  the  day  they  left,  they  were  so 
happy  that  they  came  that  I  also  felt  happy 
for  them. 

On  my  fifth  day  I  met  a  beautiful  BrasUlan 
lady  who  spoke  with  a  charming  English  ac- 
cent. She  was  54  years  old  and  I  spent  much 
of  my  time  with  her:  &nd  she  admitted  that 
her  arthritis  in  the  neck  Is  so  much  better, 
so  definitely  Improved  that  she  hoped  It 
would  be  cured  completely.  Her  greatest  wish 
was  to  remain  looking  young  and  beautiful. 

On  my  sixth  day  I  met  one  of  the  most 
charming  and  interesting  American  couples 
I  ever  met.  They  were  from  New  Jersey — 
he  was  a  professor  at  Princeton  before  his 
retirement.  Even  though  he  was  66  years  old. 
his  vitality  was  that  of  a  man  of  40  years. 
He  lived,  and  I  mean  really  lived.  He  was  the 
first  on  the  dance  floor— everybody  joined  us 
In  dancing.  The  Polish  tourists  kissed  us  and 
the  Rumanians  cheered  us,  this  was  my  best 
day  and  night  in  Bucharest. 

On  my  seventh  day  I  met  one  of  the  mo5i 
distinguished  and  travelled  gentleman  with 
a  great  yearning  for  youth.  He  was  a  former 
professor  at  Harvard  University  and  had 
travelled  all  over  the  world.  He  told  me  that 
the  treatments  have  improved  his  vitality 
considerably  and  he  is  no  longer  so  tired  as 
he  used  to  be.  He  was  60  years  old. 

On  my  8th  day  I  finally  was  able  to  get 
more  frequently  together  with  my  New  York 
friends — a  businessman  and  his  wife  who 
also  seemed  by  now  more  alive  than  In  the 
earlier  days  of  their  arrival.  Ann  was  one  of 
the  first  to  be  able  to  do  her  own  Injections; 
and  we  were  all  very  proud  of  her.  They  are, 
I  believe,  m  their  early  sixties. 

By  now  time  seemed  to  fly  and  we  formed 
so  otjr  little  "Bucharest  group"  to  go  on  ex- 
cursions. The  ballet  "Sleeping  Beauty"  per- 
formed at  the  Opera  was  an  outstanding 
performance.  The  Opera  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  buildings  m  Bucharest  and  should 
be  visited.  If  at  all  possible. 

On  my  nmth  day  I  met  a  7l-year  old  lady 
from  New  York  City  who  is  on  Medicare  I 
asked  her  whether  she  felt  better  now  after 
some  of  the  Oerovitol  treatments  and  she 
told  me,  "Tes,  t>ecause  all  my  headaches  are 
gone." 

The  rest  of  the  six  days  were  flying,  and 
all  of  us  felt  belter  and  better  every  day. 
We  were  Instructed  how  to  do  our  own  in- 
jections and  most  of  us  succeeded.  The  Ru- 
manian medical  team  was  very  happy  when 
we  were  able  to  do  it  and  told  us,  "Now  your 
coming,  here,  was  successful." 

Everyday  now  one  of  my  new  friends  bad 
to  depart  for  a  new  destination.  I  enjoyed 
seeing  those  shining  eyes  with  so  much  hap- 
piness teUmg  me.  "Oh,  I  am  so  glad  I  came 
and  stayed  all  these  15  days — ^it  was  an  un- 
forgettable experience." 
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HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF   ZLUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPKESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  Julv  29,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  becoming  involved  in  the  impeach' 
ment  issue.  We  are  aware  of  the  Wews  of 
the  Judiciar}'  Committee  members  be- 
cause of  the  television  coverage.  The 
charges  against  the  President  will  be 
made  more  clear  to  all  television  view- 
ers. For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues  I 
wish  to  insert  the  following  articles  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow : 
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JPr -m  th»  Chicago  Tr-lbune,  July  24.  1074) 

TZLWYlSHfG    iMrBACHMENT 

S'.ortin^  today,  the  Impeachment  proceed- 
i  igi  berors  Ui«  House  Judiciary  Cc»nmltbe« 
'.  lU  be  open  to  live  television  coverage.  Wa 

flcome  the  move 
lh»  proce«dlnga — p&rtlcularljr  the  debate 

•cr  thU  week  and  the  vote  expected  next 
•  cuk — are  as  vital  a  business  as  has  ever 
vomx  before  anjr  concessional  committee  In 
our  history.  The  committee  members  will  be 
inaUng  their  decisions  (we  hope]  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  and  tbetr  own  Judg- 
nient.  But  at  this  Is  a  majority -rule,  repre- 
^ntatlve  democracy,  the  Influence  of  public 
upinion  will  be  (freatly  felt. 

Tlie  public  must  have  the  fullest  possible 
access  to  what  U  going  on.  The  television 
itewjicasts  are  inherently  superficial,  there  la 
no  substitute  for  live,  coutlcuovui  coverage 
if  the  public  Is  to  be  fully  aware  of  what  13 
transpiring. 

The  danger  In  television  coverage  is  that 
committee  members  may  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  debase  the  proceedings  with  election* 
year  rhetoric  and  grandstand  plays  to  the 
cameras.  Ai  It  ts.  each  of  the  38  committee 
members  Is  to  be  given  15  minutes  In  which 
to  make  a  political  speech — a  presentation 
which  we  fear  could  resemble  the  endle&s 
platform  hearings  that  so  tediously  pro- 
longed the  sessions  of  the  1972  Democratic 
convention. 

Tba  members  can  contribute  to  the  dignity 
of  the  bearmga  by  confining  their  remarks  to 
the^a  allotted  periods  and  restrain  them- 
selves at  all  other  times.  The  broadcast  media 
can  do  the  same  by  making  the  telecasts  as 
non -commercial  as  possible  and  keeping 
them  free  of  the  show  biz  that  has  In- 
truded upon  conventions  and  congressional 
heartogs  In  the  past. 

If  conducted  re.Tpon.sib'.y.  ihlr.  television 
coverage  can  maVie  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  public's  understanding  of  the  Impeach- 
ment  Issue  and  assist  in  the  orderly  resolu* 
tloa  of  It.  It  should  certainty  be  extended  to 
all  Impeachment  proceedings  on  the  House 
floor  If  the  commiuee  recommends  in  favor 
of  imfieachment. 

irrrm  the  Wall  Sir-et  Journal,  July  24.  I'.i741 
DCriNING    THE   CHAHCES 

with  the  start  of  the  Hau.se  Judit-tary 
Committee's  televised  debates  today,  we  will 
arrive  at  a  crucial  sta^-e  oX  the  Impeachment 
proceedings,  the  narrowing  and  defining  of 
charges.  After  the  committee  has  framed  a 
definite  set  of  charges  to  put  before  the 
House  and  perhaps  ultimately  the  Senate, 
the  debate  over  Impeachment  can  begin  to 
focus. 

Even  In  ordinary  criminal  law.  one  ol  the 
textbook  functions  of  a  grand  Jury  Is  to  as- 
sist the  defense  by  giving  notice  of  what 
charges  to  defend  against.  It's  almo«t  tmpos- 
Blble,  after  all.  to  construct  a  legal  defense 
until  you  know  the  nature  of  the  crime  with 
which  you  are  charged. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  certainly  laificrcd  from  this 
problem  in  the  .iwtrl  of  the  Impeachment 
debate.  Every  time  he  would  try  to  refute  one 
charge,  he  would  be  met  not  with  a  head-on 
confrontation  over  that  charge,  but  another 
charge  from  anotlier  direction.  The  President 
probably  had  much  of  this  coming,  but  the 
process  did  little  to  deepen  public  tmder- 
ataadlng  of  any  of  the  Issues. 

Now  the  list  of  charges  has  already  t>egun 
to  sort  Itself  out.  llie  Impoundment  of  cou- 
L;re^U>nal  appropriations  and  the  bombing 
of  Cambodia  were  omitted  from  Committee 
Counsel  John  Doar's  summary  of  charges: 
lifter  Ml.  the  public  had  occasion  to  redrws 
either  of  these  ofTenses  In  the  1972  election 
A  hard  look  at  the  evidence  on  the  ITT  and 
mtlk  fund  cases,  as  Carol  H.  Falk  and  Jerry 
Landauer  reported  In  this  newspaper  Mon- 
day. dlsctoAea  a  lot  of  motives  other  than 
bribery  tor  the  governmental  decisions. 
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Other  is:-uc-  seem  to  be  Increasing  in  im- 
portance. The  matter  of  the  President's  taxes 
passed  rather  quickly  from  the  forefront  of 
attention  when  he  said  he  would  abide  by 
the  IRS  ruling.  Rather  too  quickly,  we 
thought:  how  many  people  know  that  the 
gift  of  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt*5  public  papers 
was  adjudicated  in  a  case  strikingly  similar 
to  Mr  Nixon's,  and  that  the  verdict  upheld 
the  validity  of  the  gift?  Perhaps  this  win  now 
t>e  debated  at  further  length,  since  Mr.  Doar 
includes  tax  fraud  hi  his  list  of  charges. 

The  heart  of  the  debate  will  probably 
consist  of  three  matters,  the  Watergate 
cover-up.  abuse  of  the  IRS  and  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  contempt  of  Congress 
in  refusing  to  honcr  subpoenas.  In  each  case 
there  Is  much  for  which  Mr.  Nixon  and  his 
admlnli^tratlon  can  be  called  to  account.  The 
question  before  Congress  is  whether  the 
offenses  are  great  enough,  and  clear  enough, 
to  call  for  the  ultimate  sanction  of  Impeach- 
ment and  conviction, 

Our  understanding  of  an  Impeachable 
offen.se  ts  that  while  It  need  not  be  specifi- 
cally criminal  it  must  be  a  serious  wrong 
that  .subverts  the  governmental  process.  We 
would  look  askance  at  an  ImpeachTnent  on 
the  procedural  grounds  of  contempt  of  Con- 
gress when  Congress  Is  refusing  to  ask 
help  from  the  courts  In  enforcing  Its  sub- 
poenas. But  U5it  g  the  tax  s>3tem  lo  harass 
opponents  or  obstructing  Justice  in  a  sub- 
stutKlal  ca:;e  seem  to  us  perfect  examples  of 
what  an  impeachable  offense  ought  to  be. 
though  of  course  the  charges  must  be  clear- 
ly proved. 

Tlto  d-'int-er  at  this  stage  Is  that  il:e  com- 
mit fee  and  the  Pou.se  will  not  really  do  their 
Job  of  narrowing  the  Issues.  For  all  the  sor- 
dldness  in  the  presidential  transcripts,  when 
the  s.-tfues  are  forced  Into  a  narrow  legalistic 
framework  it  is  not  easy  to  prove  clearly 
that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  guUty  of  anything  spe- 
cific. The  evidence  remains  circumstantial. 
Thli  will  create  the  temptation  for  the  com- 
mii  Lee  to  broaden  the  Issue  rather  than 
imrrow  it.  to  acivocate  Inipcachnient  not  for 
frpeciiic  o.tcnses  but  for  au  unsavory  atmos- 
phere. 

Removiitf?  a  President  on  .such  ^r^tind-^.  U 
beems  to  u!.  x^ould  tie  the  ^rave^.t  por^slble 
damnge  to  our  political  syiitem  that  could 
possibly  come  out  of  Wate^ate.  The  extraor- 
dinary stability  of  the  American  political 
system  Is  an  invaluable  asset  to  the  nation 
and  the  world,  and  surely  this  stability  Is  at 
stake  In  any  Impeachment.  Surely  It  Is  rooted 
In  the  principle  of  fixed  terms,  and  in  the 
Instinct  that  the  verdict  of  the  last  election 
-should  not  be  lightly  set  aside.  These  prhi- 
clples  would  be  undermined,  and  the  system 
declsU'ely  changed.  If  a  President  Is  Im- 
peached on  VAg\ie  grounds  such  a:;  falling  to 
faithfully  execute  his  office. 

The  debate  starting  today  is  important 
not  only  lu  helping  to  decide  Mr.  Nixon's 
fate,  but  even  more  so  In  establishing  a  prec- 
edent about  what  circumstances  call  for 
the  removal  of  a  duly-elected  President,  The 
committee  needs  to  narrow  and  sharpen  the 
charges  not  only  in  tairuess  to  the  curreut 
President,  but  even  more  importantly,  so  that 
future  Presidents  will  know  by  what  stand- 
ard ihelr  conduct  will  l>e  Judged. 
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ASPIN  PRAISES  PENTAGON 


HON.  LES  ASPlN 

OF    WISCON31M 

IN  TIIF  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 

y-londay,  July  29,  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  too  many 
years  tlie  Pentagon  was  been  top  heavy 
with  too  many  high-ranking  oCBcers  and 
too  many  Individuals  devoted  to  admin- 


istrative and  support  functions.  Com- 
pared to  many  of  our  allies  and  our 
adversaries  the  U.S.  military  has  had  too 
much  tall  and  too  little  teeth. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger  and 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  Abrams  have  begun 
an  Impressive  program  to  reverse  this 
trend.  Both  Dr.  Schlesinger  and  Gen- 
eral Abrams  are  trying  to  strengthen 
our  tooth  and  shorten  our  tall.  Although 
I  have  been  very  very  critical  of  our 
Military  Establishment  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  on  a  number  of  occasions.  I  be- 
lieve Dr.  Schlesinser  and  General 
Abrams  should  be  praised  for  their  ef- 
forts. 

As  an  Incentive  to  reduce  our  taU-to- 
tooth  ratio  the  military  service  when 
they  cut  support  activities  by  one  man. 
are  allowed  to  retain  a  binet  for  a  com- 
bat position.  In  fiscal  year  1975  the 
Army  mil  create  three  brigades  of  nine 
maneuver  battalions,  five  artillery  bat- 
talions, and  two  ranger  battalions  by 
reducing  support  troops.  Army  combat 
forces  are  being  increased  by  5,900  men 
while  other  force  including  an  auxiliary 
force  and  supixjrt  troops  are  being  re- 
duced by  a  like  number.  In  order  to 
achieve  Us  goal  of  Increasing  combat 
strength  the  Army  later  this  year  will 
reduce  its  support  and  auxiliary  troops 
by  an  addition  of  2,600  or  a  total  of 
8.500  men  thi.s  fiscal  year. 

Eventually,  the  Army  hope.s  to  increase 
Its  combat  troops  strength  of  13>i  divi- 
sions to  16  divisions  without  reducing  its 
total  manpower  strength  of  785,000,  This 
conversion  of  support  and  auxUlary 
troops  into  combat  troops  is  preci,'iely 
the  kind  of  action  that  many  critics  of 
the  Pentagon  have  been  urging  for  many 
years.  Reducing  auxiliary  and  support 
troops  is  an  excellent  way  to  cut  fat  In 
the  defense  budget.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  making  our  forces  "leaner  and 
meaner"  by  increasing  the  number  of 
combat  troops  in  relationship  to  support 
troops. 

In  addition,  the  Army  plans  to  reduce 
the  number  of  general  offlcers  by  24  be- 
tween fiscal  year  1974  and  fiscal  year 
1975, 

Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary  Schlesinger 
and  General  Abrams  have  taken  an  Im- 
portant first  step.  But.  much  more  needs 
to  be  done.  I  hope  that  the  other  Services 
will  follow  their  example  and  that  the 
Army  will  continue  to  find  ways  of  re- 
ducing unneces.sary  and  extremely  costly 
centi-al  .suiiport  and  auxlllai-y  troops 
conveiting  tho,"^e  troops  into  combat 
rcad,v  fbrccs  able  to  defend  the  countrj'. 
This  kind  of  program  eliminates  fat  In 
the  defense  budget  and  ultimately  will 
enable  us  to  defend  the  Nation  more 
efficiently  and  at  a  much  lower  cost. 


MEDICAL  DOCTORS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

of    TEXAS 

IN  ITIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Mondav.  July  29,  1974 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  provide  a  tax  incentive  fcr  phy- 
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sicians.  dentists,  and  optometrists  to 
establish  their  practices  In  areas  which 
have  a  shortage  of  health  professionals. 
Over  the  years  our  Nation  has  been 
making  significant  advances  toward  cor- 
recting the  general  shortage  of  health 
manpower.  However,  we  have  been  far 
less  successfiil  In  our  efforts  to  correct 
the  maldistribution  factor.  The  lne<iuity 
in  Uie  distribution  of  professional  health 
manpower  Is  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  confronting  the  Nation's  healtli 
care  delivery  system.  The  following  facts 
are  an  Indication  of  the  general  situa- 
tion— the  national  average  of  non-Fed- 
eral dentists  per  100.000  population  Is 
47.  but  New  York  States  ratio  Is  68  to 
100.000  while  In  Texas  the  ratio  is  37 
to  100.000.  However,  my  greatest  concern 
is  for  communities  which  have  few,  if 
Indeed  any,  medical  doctors,  dentists,  or 
optometrists  practicing. 

There  are  eight  counties  In  the  con- 
gressional district  I  represent  which  have 
no  medical  doctor  practicing  within  it. 
These  eight  are  among  24  such  counties 
in  Texas,  In  addition,  there  are  1 1  coim- 
ties  In  the  13th  District  with  no  dentist. 
The  counties  with  no  medical  doctor 
are  as  follows:  Briscoe,  Carson.  Hartley. 
King,  Lipscomb.  Oldham,  Roberts  and 
Sherman.  Archer,  Armstrong.  Briscoe. 
Dickens,  Foard.  Hartley.  King,  Lipscomb. 
Motley,  Oldham  and  Roberts  have  no 
dentist. 

New  doctors  prepared  to  begin  prac- 
tice tend  to  select  locations  where  their 
work  loads  will  be  manageable,  where 
there  will  be  good  medical  support  serv- 
ices, where  they  will  be  able  to  special- 
ize and  where  they  can  expect  to  cam  a 
good  Income,  The  prospect  of  being  the 
only  doctor  In  the  comity ;  where  a  gen- 
eral practice  is  requii-ed,  often  wittiout 
full  nursing  assistance,  and  where  long 
hours  and  low  Income  can  be  expected, 
often  tends  to  discourage  doctors  from 
locating  in  rural  areas. 

If  we  are  going  to  deal  with  the  mal- 
distribution of  doctors,  we  are  going  to 
liave  to  offer  new  doctors,  or  doctors 
willing  to  move  their  practice,  some  real 
incentives  to  encourage  them  to  locate  in 
.•ihortage  areas  where  the  prospect  wil! 
be  long  hours,  often  at  low  pay.  because 
they  will  be  the  only  medical  doctor  in 
the  area,  and  with  little  if  any  nursing 
or  paramedical  assistance. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  provide  that  Incentive,  My 
legislation  would  empower  tlie  Secretai-y 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
designate  "physician  shortage"  areas  in 
which  doctors,  as  well  as  dentists  and 
optometrists,  would  be  offered  incentives 
to  locate  practices.  The  incentives  would 
take  the  form  of  Federal  Income  tax 
deduction!! — up  to  S20,000  the  first  year 
if  the  doctor  earned  that  much  Income. 
Tlie  maximum  allowable  deductions 
would  decline  over  a  5-year  period: 
$15,000  the  second  year.  $10,000  the 
third,  $7,500  the  fourth  and  $5,000  the 
fifth,  A  doctor  would  have  to  practice  in 
the  some  location  for  at  least,  2  years. 
Furthermore,  no  deductions  would  be 
allowed  after  the  practice  had  been  es- 
tablished for  5  years. 

As  small  town  doctors  retire  or  die, 
fewer  and  fewer  young  physicians  are 
willing  to  replace  them,  I  sincerely  be- 
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lieve  that  this  "voluntary"  system  is  per- 
haps the  best  Incentive  to  encourage 
physicians  into  shortage  areas  as  op- 
posed to  any  law  which  might  require 
new  doctors  to  locate  practices  in  such 
areas. 


SOLAR  ENERGY  RESEARCH,  DEVEL- 
OPMENT, AND  DEMONSTRATION 
ACT  OF  1974 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1974 

Mr,  McCORMACK,  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  an- 
nounce that  27  members  of  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  have  joined 
Chairman  Teague  and  me  in  sponsoring 
H.R.  15612,  the  Solar  Energy  Research, 
Development  and  Demonstration  Act  of 
1974, 

This  is  the  tlurd  energj'  research,  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  bill  that 
the  committee  has  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress for  enactment  this  year.  The  first 
was  the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling 
Demonstration  Act  of  1974,  and  the  sec- 
ond was  the  Geothermal  Energy  Re- 
search, Development  and  Demonstration 
Act  of  1974.  Both  of  these  bills  are  in 
conference. 

Our  third  bill.  H,R.  15612,  would  estab- 
lish a  management  project  for  long  range 
research,  development  and  demonstra- 
tion in  all  aspects  of  solar  energy,  includ- 
ing; The  direct  use  of  solar  heat:  the 
conversion  of  solar  heat  to  eleclilcity; 
the  direct  conversion  of  sunLght  to  elec- 
tricity, photovol tales:  the  use  of  Bind  and 
ocean  thermal  gradients,  both  indirect 
forms  of  solar  energy:  to  generate  elec- 
tricity, photosynthesis,  and  other  bio- 
conversion  processes,  those  which  pro- 
duce fuels  directly  from  solar  energy; 
and  the  incineration  of  organic  materials 
to  produce  fuels  or  electricity. 

Companion  legislation  for  B,R,  15612 
has  been  sponsored  in  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ator HtrajPHRry  and  cosponsored  by 
many  other  Members  of  that  body.  Tech- 
nical hearings  on  H,R,  15612  have  al- 
ready been  completed.  It  is  anticipated 
that  hearings  o»  administrative  portions 
of  the  bill  will  be  completed  by  August  1, 
and  that  mark-up  will  come  soon  there- 
after. This  Is  just  one  more  example  of 
the  Congress  taking  the  Initiative  to 
cieats  positive  realistic  programs  and 
policies  to  help  solve  the  energy  crisis. 

This  congressional  initiative — to  enact 
specific  legislation  in  areas  which  have 
not  been  adequately  considered — is  work- 
ing well,  and  we  are  proud  of  our  accom- 
plishments. If  a  Federal  agency  is  estab- 
lished to  coordinate  energy-related  re- 
search, development  aud  demonstration, 
the  management  project  established  in 
H.R,  15612  will  automatically  be  absorbed 
by  that  agency.  In  the  meantime,  con- 
gressional initiative  will  have  saved 
priceless  time  in  getting  these  programs 
underway. 

Adequate  Investigation  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  solar  energy  requires  a  long-range 
bn>ad-based  program  of  concentrated 
research.  Such  a  program  must  aim  to 
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bring  the  various  solar  technologies 
to  commercial  development  as  rapidly  as 
technical  barriers  to  commercialization. 
We  must  also  insure  speedy  dissemina- 
tion of  research  results. 

Tlie  success  of  such  a  program  depends 
in  large  part  on  how  effectively  it  is  man- 
aged. Tasks  must  be  allocated  so  as  to 
make  optimum  use  of  available  expertise 
and  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort.  A  sin- 
gle management  body  should  be  able  to 
oversee  the  whole  program  in  all  of  its 
stages  so  as  to  coordinate  parallel  activi- 
ties and  provide  management  continuity 
from  initial  research  through  to  the  dem- 
onstration phase. 

Until  now.  Federal  research  activities 
in  solar  energy  hove  been  limited  li 
scof>e  and  have  not  been  well  integrated. 
We  have  had  no  organizational  or  pro- 
gram capability  to  allow  us  to  move  to 
the  commercial  demonstration  stage. 
Several  agencies  have  undertaken  modest 
research  activities,  but  there  has  been  in- 
adequate Interagency  coordination  and 
long-range  planning  to  guide  these  ef- 
forts. This  has  been  the  case  in  rapid 
strides  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion in  its  role  as  the  lead  Federal  agency 
for  the  suppoi  t  of  solar  energy  R.  t  D. 

H  R.  15612.  the  Solar  Energy  Research, 
Development,  and  Demonstration  Act  of 
1974,  will  provide  the  long-range  man- 
aeement  coordination  which  we  urgently 
need.  It  sets  up  a  solar  energy  coordina- 
tion and  management  project  to  dli'ect 
ail  Federal  solar  energy  work  until  such 
time  as  a  comprehensive  Federal  energy 
research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion agency  may  be  established. 

At  that  time,  the  functions  of  tlie  proj- 
ect would  be  transferred  to  the  new 
agency,  and  the  management  interac- 
tions initiated  by  Uie  project  would  serve 
as  a  firm  basis  for  the  new  agency's  re- 
,":i>onsibilities  In  the  solar  field. 

The  project  is  designed  lo  di.iw  uixin 
existing  expei-tise  and  yet  be  independ- 
ent of  the  siieclal  interests  of  individual 
agencies.  Its  composition,  moreover,  re- 
flects the  importance  of  both  research 
and  rapid  commercialization.  The  chair- 
man of  the  project  will  be  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
iitration,  and  other  members  will  be  a; 
follows:  An  Assistant  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  an  Assistant 
Seeretar;.-  of  Housing  .ind  Urban  Devel- 
opment, a  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  an  Associate  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Adminlsti-ation,  and  the  General  Man- 
agsi-  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
NSF,  NASA,  and  AEC  are  selected  be- 
cause these  three  agencies  are  currently 
invol^•ed  in  solar  energy  research,  HUD 
and  the  FPC  are  the  Federal  agencies 
concerned  with  the  two  main  commercial 
uses  or  end  products  of  solar  energy: 
Heating  and  cooling  of  buildings  and  the 
production  of  electiicity  nnd  sjTithetic 
fuels. 

The  project  will  have  full  management 
authority  to  Initiate  and  direct  a  com- 
prehensive solar  energy  program  with 
specified  objectives  In  three  areas:  Re- 
source determination  and  assessment: 
research  and  development;  and  demon- 
stration. One  of  the  research  goals 
siielled  out  in  the  bni  Is  to  Improve  our 
technical  capability  to  predict  and  deal 
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with  the  environmental  Impacts  of  large 
scale  exploitation  of  solar  energy  re- 
sources. This  Is  an  area  which  I  feel  we 
must  not  overlook,  even  though  solar 
energy  appears,  at  first  glance,  to  be  very 
attractive  environmentally. 

Because  solar  energy  research  requires 
close  Integration  among  many  scien- 
tists— each  with  a  specific  competence — 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  specially 
designed  equipment,  the  country  needs 
a  national  laboratory  devoted  to  solar 
energy  R.  ti  D.  problems.  In  this  labo- 
ratory, we  would  be  able  to  draw  together 
a  critical  mass  of  the  required  scientists 
and  their  specialized  equipment.  Provi- 
sions for  a  solar  energy  rese.irch  insti- 
tute, therefore,  are  Included  in  the  bill. 
This  laboratory  would  be  analogous  to 
the  AEC  labs  devoted  to  nuclear  research 
and  might  be  located  at  any  new  or  ex- 
isting Federal  laboratory. 

Two  major  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
aimed  at  Insuring  rapid  commercial  ap- 
plication of  solar  energy  technologies. 
First,  the  project  will  establish  and  op- 
erate a  solar  energy  Information  data 
Bank  to  collect  and  dLssemlnate  research 
results  and  other  Information  on  solar 
energy  technologies.  This  Is  a  logical  ex- 
tension of  the  solar  heatinsf  and  cooling 
data  bank  established  by  HSl.  11864.  The 
project  will  abo  be  responsible  for  coor- 
dinating solar  energy  technology  utili- 
zation activities  with  all  other  technol- 
ogy utilization  programs  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Second,  the  project  will  select  a  solar 
energy  Incentives  task  force  to  advise  the 
President  and  the  Congress  as  to  the  eco- 
nomic Incentives  required  to  accelerate 
commercial  application  of  solar  energy 
technology.  This  body  will  Investigate 
and  seek  to  eliminate  barriers  Inhibiting 
private  Industry  from  performing  solar 
energy  R.  &  D.  and  marketing  solar  en- 
ergy products. 

Recognizing  the  lmpoi*tance  of  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  qualified  personnel,  the 
bill  authorizes  NSF  to  support  relevant 
scientific  and  technical  education  pro- 
grams. Funds  transferred  to  NSP  from 
the  project  would  supplement  NSF's  own 
funds  In  this  area. 

While  there  have  been  ntunerous  stud- 
ies of  the  magnitude  of  the  effort  re- 
quired to  make  solar  energy  economically 
viable — ^notably  those  done  by  AEC 
Chairman  Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  by  NSF. 
and  by  OMB — there  has  to  date  been  no 
systematic  program  definition.  This  is 
a  necessary  prerequisite  to  a  rationally 
funded,  well-thought-out  program.  H.R. 
15612  therefore  authorizes  $2  million  for 
a  program  definition  to  be  carried  out 
during  fiscal  year  1975  by  the  project 
Funding  for  future  years  will  then  be 
based  on  the  results  of  this  program 
definition. 

One  point  sliould  be  emphasized  with 
regard  to  how  HR.  15612  will  affect  the 
proposed  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration.  As  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  ERDA  would 
have  authority  in  the  solar  R.  &  D.  field 
only  over  solar  heating  and  cooling. 
Thu.'!,  if  ERDA  Is  establbhcd  as  propo.sed, 
management  of  solar  energy  research 
would  be  fragmented  among  ERDA. 
NSF,  and  other  agencies.  It  would  not  be 
Integrated  as  It  should  be.  Since  H.R. 
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15012  b.-lngs  under  a  single  management 
authority  all  Federal  solar  work  and 
provides  that  this  authority  be  trans- 
ferred to  ERDA  If  such  an  agency  comes 
into  being,  its  passage  would,  in  effect, 
actually  expand  ERDA's  potential  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  solar  area  even  be- 
fore ERDA  is  created.  This,  in  my  opin- 
ion, would  correct  a  clear  deficiency  in 
tlie  current  ERDA  proposal.  If  ERDA 
legislation  is  not  enacted  into  law,  the 
solar  energy  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  programs  will  be  inte- 
grated and  managed  in  an  orderly  fa.sh- 
lon  tmder  the  management  project  es- 
tablished mider  this  bill. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Spcakei",  I  would 
liice  to  emphasize  the  valuable  benefits 
we  can  expect  from  the  development  of 
solar  energy.  I  believe  that  by  1990.  If  we 
mount  the  proper  R.  Ii  D.  effort,  we  can 
be  producing  1  percent  of  the  Nation's 
energy  needs  from  solar  energy.  By  the 
year  2000,  this  may  be  a  considerably 
larger  percentage.  Energy  from  the  Sun 
is  secure  energy,  invulnerable  to  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  intemntional  trade.  It  is 
clean  energ>-,  free  of  the  pollutants  we 
have  had  to  put  up  with  in  using  fossil 
fuels.  And  its  supply  will  never  be  used 
up. 

Solar  energy  will  not  replace  fc^sil 
fuels  in  the  immediate  future,  but  its 
use,  even  for  limited  applications,  will 
free  scarce  fossil  fuels  for  uses  for  which 
alternatives  are  not  currently  feasible. 

To  reall7e  these  benefits,  we  need  an 
aggressive,  organized,  and  adequately 
financed  national  solar  R.  &  D.  program. 
The  task  is  not  easy,  nor  Is  it  going  to 
be  accomplished  overnight.  But  our  en- 
ergy situation  Is  critical.  We  mw^l  begin 
now.  I  believe  that  H.R.  15612  will  pro- 
vide the  legislative  apparatus  we  need  to 
succeed  In  this  effort.  I  hoi:e  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  Join  In  helping  assure 
favorable  consideration  and  rapid  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  15612. 
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DEMOCRATIC  ORGANIZATION  OP 
UEOHIA.  N.J..  CELEBRATES  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKr 

or  NEW  JtaSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29.  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  28  the  Democratic  Organiza- 
tion of  LeonJa,  N.J.,  is  going  to  celebrate 
Its  50th  anniversary.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  the  honor  of  representing 
this  municipality  In  Congress,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  people  of  Leonia 
on  this  occasion. 

To  help  commemorate  this  event  Mr. 
Speaker.  90-year-old  Elizabeth  Denny 
Vonn.  who  was  present  at  the  first  meet- 
ing 50  years  ago.  recently  wrote  a  letter 
to  Nancy  Hawkins,  a  long-time  resident 
of  Leonia.  In  her  letter,  Mrs.  Vann  ex- 
plores the  true  significance  of  this  golden 
anniversary  from  the  perEpective  of  to- 
day. 

Though  she  now  lives  In  Hiclimond, 
Va.,  Mis.  Vann  has  countless  fond  re- 
membrances of  her  life  in  Leonia.  and 
writes  that  she  values  the  friendships 
she  made  in  Bergen  County  "above  those 


made  during  my  long  life  anywhere  in 
the  world." 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  celebrate  this  occasion 
further,  I  would  now  like  to  share  some 
of  Mrs.  Vann's  insii?hts  with  my  col- 
leagues. Regardless  of  their  own  political 
affiliations.  I  am  sure  they  will  be  fas- 
cinated by  Mrs.  Vann's  account  of  polit- 
ical life  in  America  50  years  ago.  Her 
letter  follows: 

March  Ifi.  1974. 

nn.^BEST  NANrrv:  1)1  response  to  a  request 
from  Mrs.  HftwJcliis  I  am  writing  what  I  recaU 
about,  the  actlvitlea  of  the  Demorcats  in 
Leoula  from  the  date  when  we  moved  to  the 
town.  May  1.  1923  after  purchasing  a  hom« 
at  180  HarrUon  Si.  uuUl  the  close  of  the 
.nicetlne  of  1924. 

I  should  preface  this  by  .'buying  I  wac  born 
and  lived  In  the  Sn-jth— Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee. untU  my  marriage  on  May  20. 1908.  At 
this  tUne  my  husband  was  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  Central  People's  Institute  (In- 
stltuto  Central  do  Pavo)  m  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Brazil,  a  social  service  settlemeut  in  the 
slums  of  Rio.  modeled  after  the  famous 
nineteenth-century  estabU-shmentt  iu  lx)n- 
don.  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Belore  coming  to  Leonia  I  had  always  lived 
where  women  were  "second  class  cltleenV  so 
far  aa  participating  In  the  processes  of  gov- 
ernment were  concerned.  In  those  long  gone 
days  women  were  protected  by  their  falhers, 
husbands  and  sous.  They  excelled  ha  the  arta 
of  persuasion  and  made  ihelr  views  oa  public 
matters  known  through  Influeuclng  the  men 
lu  their  lives  who  had  the  vote.  This  does 
not  mean  that  X  was  reared  la  Ignorance  of 
■politics"  but  that  my  grandfather  and 
father  considered  the  art  of  politics  a  profes- 
sion far  below  an  activity  in  which  women 
should  be  engaged.  Table-talk  m  our  home 
between  those  two  men  fell  on  my  receptive 
ears.  I  was  fascinated  by  the  conunents  ou 
policies,  programs  and  candidates.  I  was 
also  allowed  to  ask  questions  but  my  "opin- 
ions" were  never  solicited.  Votes  were  granted 
to  women  in  this  country  during  my  six 
years  residence  in  Brazil. . . . 

In  1923  we  lived  near  Columbia  University 
in  New  York  City  but  we  were  *mall  townera 
at  heart  and  sought  a  permanent  home  In  a 
commuuliy  where  we  could  enjoy  neighbor- 
hood bcueftis  and  where  we  could  know  the 
famUles  of  our  sou's  associates. 

It  could  only  have  been  kind  Provld.M:co 
who  gtilded  our  steps  to  Leonia.  After  only  a 
few  hours'  search  we  found  a  house  wlUiln 
our  means  and  with  convenient  transporta- 
tion to  down-town  New  York  by  railroad  and 
up  and  mid-town  New  York  by  street  car, 
ferry  and  subway. . . . 

I  now  let  my  thoughts  go  back  some  50 
years  as  to  how  I  became  a  participating 
citizen  of  my  country 

Early  In  the  fall  after  ouly  a  few  monUi3' 
rcslde::ce  Mrs.  Bridges  invucd  me  to  go  to 
a  "town  meeting"  where  the  proposed  Oak- 
dene  Ave.  storm  drain  wf.s  to  be  disfu  .x'd 
from  all  points  of  view  bv  the  cltiyens.  I  pre- 
sume It  was  a  Council  hearing,  but  It  met  in 
the  High  School  auditorium.  1  demurred  r-t 
going  and  my  husband  was  in  foreign  parts 
but  Mrs.  Bridges  in«l.nted  our  taxes  would 
help  pay  this  bill  aud  hence  it  wrvs  my  "civic 
duty"  to  attend. 

Thus  I  attended  my  flrst  political  mcettng. 
It  wa-s  a  long  and  stormy  cne — Mayor  PoUock 
presided.  I  soon  learned  Leoiilaa':  cfin  be  very 
vocal  at  such  meetings. . . . 

The  law  of  New  Jersey  in  1924  required  a 
residence  of  one  year  in  the  state  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  months  in  the  county  and 
days  in  the  town  to  register  as  a  voting 
citizen. 

Wlien  that  right  became  ours  I  was  well 
iraired  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken.  Again  my 
husband  was  on  a  foreign  trip.  Even  before  I 
had  qualified  by  the  elapse  of  time  to  vote  I 
was  approached  by  a  Leonia  friend  whose 
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acquaintance  X  bad  nuule  in  New  York  CUy 
before  moving  to  Leonia  to  stand  at  least  60 
f.?et  from  a  polling  place  and  distribute  a 
card  to  potential  voters  asking  them  to  vole 
!  o  have  a  privately  supported  library  In 
I.ef>rlft  taken  over  as  a  Free  Public  Library 
which  would  receive  money  for  Its  support 
Ir.MU  town  taxes.  Being  In  favor  of  this  I  was 
piad  to  accede  to  her  request.  This  was  my 
i.ric  public  political  act.  As  she  was  leaving 
my  home  slie  inquired  If  I  were  already  reg- 
i=;'jr?d. 

At  that  time  the  Election  Boards  held  pub- 
lic registration  days  for  new  voters.  She  told 
ir.f  where  the  Board  of  my  voting  district 
could  be  found  and  then  said  "I  suppose  you 
are  a  Republican.  There  are  no  decent  Demo- 
crats In  Leonia." 

For  the  Arst  time  la  my  life  I  was  faced 
with  having  to  give  myself  a  party  designa- 
tion. After  a  Bhort  pause  I  said  "I  already 
know  two  In  Leonia."  You  do?  Who  are 
they?"  "They  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Vann" 
and  I  saved  her  confusion  by  a  worm  hand- 
shake. We  were  friends  to  the  day  of  her 
death — though  I  had  little  to  do  with  her 
eons  becoming  working  Democrats  In  later 
years. . . . 

When  registration  day  arrived  I  presented 
myself  with  my  proof  of  residence.  The  offi- 
cial said  "Declare  your  party."  "Democratic." 
X  watched  his  every  move  as  he  carefully 
wrote  my  name  and  address  In  ink  In  a  book 
marked  "Republican."  I  protested,  he  apolo- 
gized for  Us  "error"  and  said  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  make  erasures  and  I  could  easily 
chauge  it  next  year.  I  told  him  the  law  was 
you  must  refrain  from  voting  for  two  years 
before  you  could  change  your  party.  He  kept 
refusing  to  make  a  change  while  I  continued 
my  protest. 

At  that  moment  I  glimpsed  Lconia's  Chief 
of  PoUce — I  think  It  was  "Chief  Beck"— 
passing  the  door.  So  I  said  I  would  summon 
him  to  teU  us  the  law  and  the  official  gave 
la.  erased  my  name  from  the  Republican 
book  and  wrot«  It  in  a  clear  hand  in  the 
Democratic  book.  .  .  .  When  1  told  this  In- 
cident to  Mrs.  Hamilton  she  said  "Why  don't 
you  run  for  County  Committee  from  your 
ward  la  Leonia?"  She  had  had  no  experience 
with  such  a  bold  endeavor,  nor  had  I.  Here 
was  my  first  chance  to  "learn  by  domg."  In 
time  we  learned  the  essectUls.  secured  the 
election  forms  from  Hockonsack  and  then 
almost  gave  up  the  Idea  because  10  signa- 
tures of  registered  twnu  fide  Democrats  in 
my  district  were  required.  Where  could  they 
be  found  In  one  small  district  In  Leonia? 
Mrs.  Hamilton  began  to  count,  "Tliere  are 
Mrs.  Shedd  (mother  of  Leonta's  WIU  Shedd> 
and  her  three  sisters  on  Broad  Ave.:  there 
Is  your  husband  (he  would  be  home  in  time 
to  reglBter).  that  u  Ave;  there  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stagg  at  Orand  and  Christie  Helght-s. 
they  fcre  old  county  Democrats,  not  com- 
muters: there  are  Paul  Hoyler  and  fcls  wife 
on  Leonia  Ave.*';  and  then  a  long  pause.  She 
finaUy  said  "I  think  Mrs.  Bridges  Is  still  a 
Democrat  '  At  this  "polnt-ln-tlme"  I  forget 
If  Mrs.  Bridges'  name  is  on  my  first  petition, 
but  the  tenth  person  was  fouiul.  .  .  . 

After  50  years  the  remaining  steps  are 
not  so  clear  In  my  memory.  ...  If  my 
memory  be  correct  we  found  3  other  men 
and  3  other  women  who  consented  to  run  for 
County  Committee  under  the  Democratic 
name  m  the  other  districts  and  aU  were 
elected. 

I  do  not  recall  the  pubUc  mibject  which 
resulted  In  my  being  Invited  to  attend  a 
meotlng  of  Democrats  In  the  fall  of  1924  In 
Prcd  Hath's  studio  on  Allaire  Ave.,  the  home 
now  owned  by  Arthur  and  Nancy  HawkSus. 
So  I  attended  my  first  Democratic  Party 
meeting,  escorted  by  PaiU  Hoyler.  You  raise 
Ihe  question  whether  this  was  an  organiea- 
ilon  meeting.  Frankly  I  do  not  know.  Judge 
Van  BuBklrk  from  Hockensack  was  tha 
speaker — a  long-time  and  highly  respected 
"old  citizen"  of  the  county.  I  was  surprised 
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by  the  good  attendance,  some  of  the  men 
I  knew,  others  I  had  never  met.  Certainly 
some  of  these  men  and  women  already  knew 
the  Judge.  Certainly  8  cltlaens  of  Leonia  had 
served  at  the  last  election  officially  as  Demo- 
crats, according  to  law  [on  the  Election 
Board  | . 

At  some  point  in  time  I  inquired  who  had 
appointed  them.  ...  I  was  told  no  Demo- 
crats of  Leonia  were  Interested  enough  in 
politics  to  run  for  County  Committee  and 
so  names  of  people  supposed  to  be  Democrats 
were  suggested  to  the  County  Board  of  Elec- 
tion by  Huyler  Ford  the  "Republican  leader 
In  Leonia"  and  so  were  appointed  to  the 
election  board  in  Leonia — these  were  paid 
p03ltlons,  County  Committee  members  were 
not  paid. 

The  actual  facts  may  be  far  dlCcrent.  but 
It  was  clear  that  the  Democratic  voters  of 
Leonia  were  not  interested  enough  to  have 
a  viable  organization  at  that  time.  Who  in- 
vited the  Judge  to  Leonia  or  invited  the 
people  to  the  meeting  at  Fred  Hath's  studio 
I  also  do  not  know  and  never  did.  Since 
Fred  Hath  was  a  paid  employee  In  Hudson 
County — Park  Commissioner  or  some  auch 
title — it  may  be  that  the  very  active  Demo- 
cratic organization  of  Hudson  County  asked 
him  to  reactivate  interest  m  Leonia,  the 
town  in  which  he  lived.  You'll  have  to  find 
some  records  at  the  courthouse  or  In  the 
hands  of  the  Party  organization  of  the 
County  to  unravel  this  story.  At  the  time 
I  was  Interested  In  the  future  not  in  the 
pa.^t  and  made  no  Inquiries. 

Some  of  the  men  I  remember  at  that  meet- 
ing were  Drs.  Thurman  Van  Meti-e.  Edwin 
Patterson,  Ralph  Alexander  and  possibly 
Hugh  WUey  Puckett — all  professors  at  Co- 
himbla  or  Barnard.  These  I  already  knew. 
...  Ed  Appleby  and  his  wife  may  also  have 
been  present.  Mr.  Blalsdell  and  Ralph  and 
Mrs,  Guernsey  of  Oak  Tree  Place  I  seem  to 
remember-  Mrs.  Hamilton  never  attended 
Party  meetings.  She  was  chairman  of  two 
non-partlson  foroms  and  not  tmtll  the 
Democratic  convention  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  did  1  even  know  she  was  a  regis- 
tered Democrat. 

So  1  could  not  say  a  Democratic  organiza- 
tion was  bom  that  night  In  Leonia  Irat  one 
was  certainly  revived,  if  it  already  existed  and 
has  continued  to  this  day  with  varying  for- 
tunes and  leaders  according  as  the  poptila- 
tlon  has  changed  and  grown  in  these  fifty 
year.ij  and  that  meeting  could  properly  be 
celebrated  as  the  birth  of  continuous  activity. 
I  recall  no  election  of  officers  or  mention 
of  an  existing  club,  nor  a  secretary  taking 
minutes  or  collection  of  dues.  My  whole  at- 
tention was  centered  on  the  Judge  and  the 
tact  that  he  wns  there  to  plead  for  our  sap- 
port  at  the  next  election  for  Democratic  can- 
didates "from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ticket."  He  was  lorcefu!  and  persuasive  and 
reasonable.  He  engaged  my  attention  and  I 
began  to  .see  that  only  through  Party  orga- 
nization and  activity  could  what  I  believed 
in  for  my  country  b©  achieved.  I  have  never 
wavered  in  that  conviction  I  still  believe 
that  Democratic  principles  endorsed  by  hon- 
eft  men  and  with  good  candidates  are  the 
best  hope  of  the  future  of  this  countrr— 
now  more  that  ever  I  believe  it.  I  realm 
many  people  of  many  dlfTcrtng  points  of 
view,  education.  posslbUltlcs  and  achieve- 
ments maJ  >  up  every  political  party.  Thera 
has  to  be  give  and  take,  compromise  and 
agreement  to  achieve  any  given  platform  or 
program.  However  there  are  a  few  cardinal 
principles  about  which  there  should  be  uni- 
versal agreement.  Honesty  In  deed-^tnith 
In  speech — elementary  justice — and  loymlty 
to  our  form  of  go\'ernment.  Unless  our  lead- 
ers give  us  this  minimum  they  will  cease 
to  be  leaders  and  do  not  merit  the  support 
of  honest  men  and  women.  This  has  been 
my  yardstick  for  60  years  and  always  will  be. 
When  Z  could  not  hooesUy  support  a.  candi- 
date I  have  always  told  the  leaders  vhj  and 
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withheld  my  support,  usir.g  one  or  another 
of  the  possible  vta.ym  to  show  my  displeasure. 
By  this  means  I  think  I  have  held  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  I  have  worked  with. 
Much  of  my  life  has  been  given  In  one  form 
or  another  to  help  my  Party.  I  have  had  no 
political  ambitions  for  myself,  but  I  have 
worked  hard  for  the  election  of  many  fine 
cncdidates — often  I  have  lost,  aomeUmes  I 
have  won.  But  I've  never  bad  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  candidates  J  supported  even  though 
I've  seldom  agreed  with  erenfthtng  they  ad- 
vocated. X  know  our  candidates  are  only  hu- 
man and  liable  to  err — but  If  a  candidate  ih 
ee-^eiitlally  honest  and  follows  hi.s  true  vl-slon 
I  am  satisfied.  I  would  not  contradict  BUI 
Khedd'5  date  about  a  fcrmal  organlEatlon.  It 
may  be  we  Just  operated  wlUi  our  Muuicipat 
County  Committee  members  a.i  town  leaders 
of  Democracy,  but  we  did  a  pile  of  work  of 
as  public  a  nature  as  possible  between  iS^i 
and  1933. 

I  forget  the  year  that  Harvey  Ely  was 
elected  state  Senator  and  iSort  O'Conneli 
Bergen  County  Sheriff  but  with  Ic?s  than  a 
hundred  resistered  Democrattc  rotes  in  Leo- 
OJA  we  secured  over  IjOOO  votes  for  each  niau 
and  won  ast^^nished  recognition  from  the 
County  leaders. 

I  even  forget  the  year  the  Democratic 
Women '3  County  organisation  came  Into 
beli!s-  that  may  have  been  the  sAxne  year 
or  a  bit  earlier,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
"Depression" — If  so.  tbe  Party  leaders  never 
would  have  asked  me  to  be  President  unless 
our  achievements  in  Leonia  were  already  well 
known  to  them. 

Not  every  election  did  we  have  a  head- 
quarters on  Broad  Ave.  but  wt  had  one  for 
each  crucial  campaign.  And  we  raisei!  ovr 
own  money  to  support  It  mostly  toy  fr^e  wm 
gilts  from  Leonia  Democrats 

I  am  prottd  to  say  that  I  recall  on!y  one 
Leonlan  who  violated  our  local  code  of 
loyalty-honesty  and  square  dealing.  One  day 
a  newcomer  to  Leonia  strode  Into  our  head- 
quarters with  a  swagger;  seated  himself  op- 
posite me  at  &  table,  lit  a  huge  cigar  and 
blew  smoke  In  my  face,  with  his  feet  propped 
up  on  the  table  and  l>egan  to  tell  me  hh 
denumds  of  special  favors  in  the  fotra  for 
which  he  was  willing  to  put  a  large  sum  of 
money  at  our  disposal  provided  we  promised 
to  lisleu  to  him  and  promote  his  desires.  In 
return  he  would  guarantee  the  election  of 
our  lo^Ti  caudidatts  and  be  the  ruling  hand, 
behind  the  scenes. 

I  was  so  astounded  I  listened  to  quite  a 
bit  he  had  to  say.  Then  1  stood  \rp  and 
told  him  to  take  his  feet  off  my  table  and 
extinguish  his  offen.^lve  cigar,  also  to  talze 
of  his  hat.  Out  of  surprise  at  my  attack  he 
listened  for  a  bit  too  and  then  retreated  In 
disorder.  It  was  my  only  such  experience  In 
Leonia  or  anyahere  else.  Otherwise  I  have 
been  treated  with  unfailing  courtesy  as  a 
Party  equal  tmtll  the  last  Pre*:ldentlal  elec- 
tion m  Richmond  when  I  bed  an  encounter 
with  the  "Committee  to  Re-eJect  the  Presi- 
dent" (CREEP). 

Then  a  very  Important  mnn  of  that  Com- 
mU^ee  accu.sed  me  on  the  radio  of  having 
either  been  "bribed"  or  "taken  advantage 
of  by  McGovem  supporters  because  I  had 
i^poken  at  a  press  conference,  which  wn« 
televised,  at  which  I  protested  the  free  use  of 
Social  Security  envelopes  sent  out  tn  Octo- 
ber to  22  minion-plu.*!  elderly  citlTena  In 
which  a  card  was  Inserted  giving  Mr.  Nixon 
credit  for  having  secured  the  increase  In 
Social  Security  payments  to  each  recipient 
My  whole  protest  was  directed  agnUi&t  the 
eflort  to  drag  Social  Security  into  a  political 
campaign,  thereby  savmg  the  price  of  an 
eight  cent  stamp  to  circulate  this  untruth 
and  to  influeuce  the  November  vote  foe  him. 
The  /act  was  the  President  had  proposed  to 
veto  the  whole  bill  becauce  of  the  Increase. 
X  think  I've  had  a  marvelous  political  career 
III  50  years  if  I  enoountered  only  one  per- 
son^ crook,  and  got  only  one  public  lam- 
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basting  from  a  Republican  organlzaiion 
which  Is  even  now  being  held  up  to  &com 
and  cont\iraeiy  around  the  world  lor  Its  dis- 
honesty. 

Tou  will  gather  from  this.  Nancy,  ihat  I 
am  still  a  loyal  Democrat — forced  by  age  and 
advancing  blindness  and  deafness  to  linve 
definitely  retired  from   the   political  scene. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  from  you  again.  I 
regret  no  single  day  spent  m  Bergen  County, 
most  of  them  In  Leonia.  and  I  value  the 
frlendahips  made  there  above  those  made 
during  my  long  life  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Elizadctk  C.  Dennv  Vakn. 


PRIVACY  PPOTECTION 


HON.  EDWARD  1.  KOCH 

or  ^■EW  vor.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENTATI V  tS 

Monday,  July  29,  2974 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  set  forth 
an  article  that  I  prepared  for  and  which 
appeared  hi  the  New  York  Law  Joui-nal 
on  the  subject  of  privacy.  The  article 
follows: 

Ri'NAWAY  Threat  to  PsrvArt  in  Ukmed 

States 

(By  Edward  I.  Koch) 

Each  day  a  massive  amount  of  personal 
Information  about  individual  Americans  Ja 
collected  by  both  private  businesses  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  This  data  is  not  gathered 
by  clandestine  agents.  The  great  bulk  of  this 
Information  is  supplied  voluntarily  by  citi- 
zens as  they  go  about  their  daily  affairs,  or 
gathered  routinely  as  part  of  an  ordinary 
business  iransactlou. 

Certainly,  the  federni  government  has  files 
on  most  of  us.  The  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, for  instance,  maliuahis  more  than 
leo  million  flies  on  persons  living  and  dead, 
the  Department  of  Defence  has  more  than 
14  million  military  service  histories,  the  Cen- 
sits  Bureau  maintains  Its  records,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  retains  annual  tax  re- 
tuma,  and  the  Department  of  state  has  our 
passport  applications.  Countless  additional 
flies  on  Individual  cillzcn.-i  are  maintained 
by  other  offices  of  the  federal  government. 

Stare  and  local  governments  also  accumu- 
late mountains  of  personal  information.  This 
includes  data  relating  to  education,  employ- 
ment. Income  and  property  ownership.  BanXs 
and  other  financial  Institutions,  credit  bu- 
reaus, hospitals  and  private  .schools  also  ac- 
cumulate e.Mensive  aniount.s  of  sensitive  per- 
sonal data. 

No  doubt  much  of  this  Information  must 
be  collected  and  maintained  In  today's  com- 
plex world  so  that  it  will  be  available  for 
proper  use.  Nevertheless,  the  increased  use  of 
computers  and  sophisticated  electronic  data 
handling  techniques  now  provides  simple 
and  convenient  ways  to  store,  collate  and  cor- 
relate this  information. 

It  is  time  that  we  recognized  that  th« 
assembling  of  personal  information,  origi- 
nally collected  piecemeal  by  a  large  number 
of  separate  agencies  but  now  easily  brought 
together  in  computer  data  banks.  Is  a  signifi- 
cant threat  to  our  individual  liberty  and 
to  our  privacy. 

NO   REUIJIATION 

Since  Warren  and  Brandeis  wrote  "The 
Right  to  Privacy"  in  the  Harvard  Laic  Review 
in  1890  the  law  of  privacy  has  developed  in 
many  areas.  Over  this  same  period,  how- 
ever, the  average  citizen's  interaction  with 
all  levels  of  government  and  with  business 
has  grown  even  more.  Thu'i.  the  amount 
of  per:ional  information  about  each  of  tia 
which  has  already  been  collected  In  com- 
puter data  banks  and  which  la  now  poten- 
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tially  available  to  strangers  is  frlghteuUigly 
large.  The  collection  and  disclosure  of  this 
personal  data  Is  presently  totally  unregu- 
lated, with  the  result  that  each  citizen's 
right  to  privacy  is  threatened  as  never  be- 
fore. 

Willie  our  courts  have  upheld  the  right  of 
privacy  in  many  cases,  it  is  nonetheless  true 
that  Americans  pre^nuly  have  no  efTecLive 
method  of  preventing  the  Indiscrtmiuate 
disclosure  of  personal  information  concern- 
ing them  or  even  of  a-scertalng  whether  such 
Information  is  acciu-ate.  Indeed,  the  problem 
ia  even  more  serious  slucc  private  cit|7«ns 
presently  have  no  nifAtis  of  determinhig 
which  orgaulzaiion^  are  uir.;.tlalning  flies 
o:;  them. 

More  thEn  live  yenrs  aco-  '(cfore  Waur- 
gate  and  the  excc&&e.<j  ol  tlie  present  Art- 
inli  list  rati  on  aroiijicd  a  more  widespread  con- 
cern with  privacy— I  proposed  the  first  Fed- 
oral  Privacy  Act.  designed  to  give  the  ordinary 
citizen  a  workable  means  of  protecting  his 
privacy  with  i-espect  to  criiical  records,  with- 
out impeding  the  neceR&ar>'  work  of  govern- 
ment. Thiit  bill  has  not  been  exacted  al- 
though it  had  the  possible  effect  of  provid- 
ing the  basis  (or  inipoiiant  hearings  in  ihe 
Congress. 

LCGISL/.TION    NEElil.D 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  Congress  to 
address  itself  to  the  problem  of  the  signif- 
icant invasion  of  pergonal  privacy  tluroxigh 
the  collection  and  maintenance  of  personal 
data  files.  I'his  area  must  not  remam  toduy 
devoid  of  effective  regulation.  The  only  re- 
sponse of  tlie  Administration  has  been  the 
creation  of  a  cabinet-level  White  House 
committee  tn  "draw  up  sufeguard.s  for  pro- 
tection of  the  privacy  of  Individual  citizens 
against  misuse  of  information  about  them 
atored  in  computers."  In  light  of  the  Admin- 
istration's record  in  this  field,  one  can  pre- 
dict with  confidence  that  little  of  substance 
will  come  from  this  effort. 

What  is  needed  now  is  a  concerted  pu^h 
to  enact  strong  legislation.  To  this  end.  Rep- 
resentative Barry  Goldwater,  Jr.  and  I  intro- 
duced a  comprehensive  new  "Right  to  Pri- 
vacy Acf  in  the  House  of  RepiesMtntatives  on 
Aprtl  19,  1974.  The  sponsorship  of  the  Koch- 
Goldwater  bill  by  Barry  Goldwater.  Jr..  d 
Republican,  and  by  myself,  a  Democrat,  with 
our  differences  in  other  fields,  demonstrates 
that  on  the  issue  of  personal  privacy  there  is 
a  common  bond  between  conservatives  and 
liberals. 

IKSPECrtON   CLMEANTEEO 

The  Right  to  Privacy  Act  Is  designed  to 
protect  each  individual's  right  to  privacy. 
It  would  require  that  organizations  which 
maintain  personal  information  flies  inform 
the  individuals  atlected  that  a  file  of  In- 
formation about  them  exists  and  would 
further  require  these  organizations  to  permit 
inspection  and  correction  of  the  data  In 
these  files.  The  act  would  define  "personal 
information"  lo  include  anything  which  de- 
scribes an  individual,  including  his  educa- 
tion, his  financial  transactions,  his  raealcal 
history  or  bis  employment  records. 

AU  levels  of  government  as  well  as  busi- 
ness organizations  would  be  required  to 
comply  With  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Any 
particular  agency  or  organization  would  be 
restricted  to  collecting  only  tliat  Information 
which  IB  appropriate  to  Its  needs.  In  addi- 
tion, the  act  would  require  that  such  in- 
formation be  maintained  completely  and 
competently,  that  It  not  be  disclosed  to  third 
parties  without  the  individual's  consent,  and 
that  a  record  b«  maintained  of  such  dis- 
closures as  well  as  of  those  who  have  had 
access  to  that  file.  In  addition,  when  per- 
sonal Information  is  eought  from  an  mdlvld- 
ual.  be  must  be  told  if  the  request  is  man- 
datory or  voluntary  and  what  penalty  or  loss 
of  benefit  will  result  from  non-coinpllance. 

ftlCHT  TO  CHAIXENGC 

Copies  of  an  individual's  files,  including 
Investigative  reports,  taunt  be  made  avallabl* 
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to  that  individual  at  reasonable  co£.t  and  the 
individual  must  be  able  to  challenge  Inac- 
ciu-ate  or  undocumented  luformatioa  and  ti» 
have  hiti  posiuon  lu  a  dispute  added  to  this 
file. 

"ihe  act  would  lunhcr  pi-ovlde  Uiat  pereoits 
Involved  lu  handling  personol  iuiormatlou 
must  act  under  a  code  of  pi-oiefisional  secre- 
cy and  be  subject  to  jHinaltie-,  lor  any 
breach  ol  secrecy. 

The  act  would  esuiblish  a  five-mcmbfcr 
FeUtir.1  PrUacy  Bcnrd  which  would  serve  on 
a  full-time  basis  and  whose  members  woutd 
be  apiwinted  for  a  three-year  term  by  the 
Pivsident  witli  Senate  couiirmation.  Ihe 
board  woi..ld  collei,t  and  publish  informatum 
on  personal  Information  sysiems,  isfcue  re^- 
ulaiion.s  concerning  surh  systems.  Inspect 
^yl,tems  when  non-compliance  is  suspected, 
hepr  requests  for  exceptions,  and  transmit 
annvia!  repons  to  Congress  and  the  Pi*esi- 
dent. 

The  Right  to  Pi-ivncy  Act  will  not  inhibit 
the  coliic'Lion  of  material  needed  for  na- 
tional defense  or  for  the  purauit  of  active 
crimlnttl  prosecutions,  but  it  will  provide  ef- 
fective protection  agaln«t  possible  invasion 
of  personal  privacy. 

wrorftr^EAO  abi7sb 

1  suggest  that  the  right  to  privacy  of 
evei-j'  citizen  of  the  United  States  Is  threat- 
ened by  the  tmrerwlated  maintenance  of 
data  banits  of  perscnal  information,  by  gov- 
ernment or  by  private  organizations,  and 
that  each  citizen  l.as  a  strong  personal  In- 
terest Ui  the  enactment  of  the  Right  t^ 
Privacy  Act  during  this  Congress. 

A  quick  recounting  of  only  a  few  of  the 
recent  abuses  in  this  area  will  demonstrate 
the  dimensions  of  the  problem  and  tlie  rea- 
son why  thl.s  legislation  is  needed  to  safe- 
guard ovu*  privacy. 

In  1Q70  it  was  learned  that  the  Alcohol. 
Tobacco,  and  Flrearmfi  Bureau  of  ttte  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  was  selling  maillns 
H^ts  of  Individuals  who  had  regti.ter?d  a*  gmi 
coileitors  to  firearms  merchantj;. 

OI   CODE   NUMBERS 

In  March  of  tills  year,  after  several  years 
of  prodding  by  myself  and  certain  other 
mcmbeis  of  Congress  after  remedial  legisla- 
tion had  been  introduced,  the  Deparimeut 
of  Defense  agreed  to  remove  Separation  Pro- 
gram Numbers  and  re-enlistment  code  mmi- 
bers  from  all  veterans'  discharge  papers. 
These  mimbei-s  could  Indicate  anything  from 
■expiration  of  service"  to  su.spected  (but  un- 
proven)  homosexuality  or  sexual  perversion. 
Despite  the  fact  that  tlie  meanings  of  tliese 
code  numbers  were  not  supposed  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  public,  they  were  In  fact  known 
and  used  by  employers  and  others  to  deny 
employment  and  other  benefits  to  veteran:-. 

While  this  alone  was  a  serious  invasion  of 
the  right  to  privacy  of  these  veterans,  this 
particular  instance  demonstrates  an  even 
more  insidious  aspect  of  the  problem  of  the 
misuse  of  personal  hiformatlon  since  these 
coded  numbers  were  placed  on  discharge 
papers  by  the  services  without  the  veteran 
having  been  aiTorded  an  opponunlty  to  con- 
test the  applicability  of  a  particular  number. 

In  yet  anotlier  area,  persistent  pre^uie 
from  concerned  Congressmen  was  reonired  lo 
force  the  rescission  of  an  EyecUive  Oi-dcr 
which  would  have  permitted  the  Department 
of  Agricultiire  to  review  the  tax  retnrna  oI  3 
million  farmers.  This  Executive  Order  was 
reported  to  have  been  designed  to  be  the 
precvu-sor  of  simitar  orders  which  would  ha-c 
permitted  other  go\ernuieut  agencies  access 
to  the  tax  returns  of  addlil'mal  gruups  of  citi- 
zens. 

newspaper's    TCLrPMOKE    CALLS 

The  recent  effort  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  secure  from  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Company  records  of  telephone  calls 
made  from  the  offices  of  the  New  York  Times 
in  connection  with  an  internal  IRS  Investiga- 
tion Is  yet  another  example  of  how  seemingly 
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iniicruons  personal  infomnHtio!!  may  be  n-'I?- 
iiiicd  If  Improperly  disclosed. 

Many  issues  that  come  before  the  Congret^a 
affect  only  a  small  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion. The  right  to  privacy  concv-rns  each  one 
of  us  directly.  It  concerns  our  right  to  ex- 
press ourselves,  our  relationships  with  fam- 
ily and  friends,  o'lr  right  to  go  through  life 
without  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
soinecue  Is  always  looking  over  our  shoul- 
ders. George  Orwell's  1984  l.s  but  ten  years 
away.  The  Orwelllan  threat  of  a  helpless  cit- 
L'cnrv  e'lir.cJhcd  in  (he  coils  of  an  all-power- 
rul  computer  data  bank  Is  upon  us  now.  To 
preserve  our  privacy  req\ih-es  that  we  take 
hrm  steps  now — before  his  fantasy  becomes 
oifr  reality. 


TO   ABOLISH   THFi   ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE 


HON.  GUS  YATRCN 

OF    PrNNSYI-VANl^ 

I.N  IHi;  HOL'SF  OP  HEPHFSENrATIVF.S 

Monday,  July  29.  1974 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  £or  187 
years,  the  United  St.Tles,  under  its  Con- 
stitution, lias  conducted  its  Presidential 
elections  under  a  ssstem  of  balloting 
tiiat  is  arcliaic.  confusing,  runibei-.some. 
and  inequitable. 

I  find  it  uncon.scionable  tliat  a  nation 
wliicli  has  always  liad  tremendous  im- 
portance to  the  worth  of  the  individual 
and  his  or  her  role  in  our  society  has 
failed  to  modify  our  elective  system  to 
insure  that  each  and  every  citizen  has 
an  equal  voice  in  the  selection  of  their 
President. 

By  continuing  to  conduct  our  elections 
under  the  electoral  college  system,  we 
are  not  idealizing  our  ti-ue  potential  as  a 
democracy  and  we  have  not  achieved 
true  equality  under  the  law.  We  con- 
tinue to  be  guided  by  a  historical  moti- 
vation no  longer  applicable  to  the  mod- 
ern American  .society. 

Certainly,  as  one  aspect  of  the  current 
national  catharsis,  abolition  of  the 
wholly  undesirable  electoral  college  .sys- 
tem is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  The 
one-man,  one-vote  concept  of  political 
equality,  as  set  forth  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  Gray  against  Sanders,  1963, 
takes  on  an  even  greater  meaning. 

The  ideal  represented  by  that  deci- 
sion was  defined  with  great  clarity  by 
•Justice  WilUam  O.  Douglas,  who  said : 

The  concept  of  pontlcat  equnnty  from  the 
Declaratiou  of  Independence,  to  Lincoln".-? 
Gettysburg  Address  .  .  .  can  meiai  only  one 
thing — one  person,  one  vote. 

In  actuality,  there  are  a  number  of 
additional  arguments  which  can  be  ap- 
plied in  favor  of  the  direct  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  Piesident. 
all  of  which  lend  credence  to  the  desir- 
ability of  realizing  action  on  ilie  issue  in 
this  93d  Congress.  But,  can  there  be  a 
single  more  compelling  reason  to  adopt 
pending  legislation  to  abolish  the  elec- 
toral college  than  to  supplant  it  with  a 
sjstem  that  Insures  the  full  and  com- 
plete equality  for  all  our  people? 

As  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  to  accom- 
plish same,  I  submit  for  consideration 
these  major  additional  substantiating 
facts,  some  of  which  point  to  existing 
aspects  of  the  elective  s.vstem  that  bor- 
der on  the  ridiculous. 
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At  least  14  "minority"  Preiidcnts  have 
been  elected.  3  of  whom  i-ecelved  less 
votes  than  tlieir  opponents.  In  11  In- 
.stances,  less  than  50  percent  of  the  popu- 
iF.r  votes  cast  were  received  but  more 
voios  tlian  the  nearest  opponent.  The 
fact  that  it  is  possible  for  a  candidate  to 
receive  fewer  votes  than  the  nearest  op- 
ponent and  be  elected  is  cause  for  con- 
cern ; 

The  cuircnt  12  largest  States  alone 
can  determine  the  ihrust  of  a  Presiden- 
tial election  by  possessing  excessive  elec- 
tive influence,  regardless  of  tlie  vote  of 
the  remaining  38  States.  This  is  known 
as  the  winner-take-all  system  and  it 
sirjins  confidence  in  the  true  nature- of 
cui-  "representative"  goveinnient; 

An  elector  uniier  the  electoral  college 
sysltm  is  not  even  bound  by  anj'  con- 
sideration other  than  party  aCBltation, 
personal  viewpoint,  or  mere  whim.  The 
electors  may  choose  to  change  their  can- 
diriace  and  thus  alter  the  outcome  of  a 
Presidential  election.  This  can  certainly 
t.ike  place  in  a  close  election: 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Found- 
ing Fatliers  to  permit  the  individual 
State  to  cast  its  electoral  votes  en  bloc. 
Furthermore,  it  is  apparent  that  can- 
didates from  the  larger  States  have  en- 
joyed an  unfair  advantage  insofar  as 
they  are  more  likely  to  receive  the  large 
bloc  of  electoral  votes  in  their  resoectivc 
States: 

If  no  candidate  receives  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives determines  the  outcome  of 
Ihe  election.  Tlii.s  is  entirely  contrary  to 
my  conception  of  representative  govern- 
ment by  the  people: 

The  various  legislatures  of  the  States 
may  entirely  determine  the  method  of 
selecting  Presidential  electors,  leaving 
open  the  potential  for  extensive  abuse  of 
power  by  the  State  legislatures. 

In  my  view,  each  of  the  above  repre- 
sents a  forceful,  compelling  argument  in 
favor  of  abolishing  the  electoral  college 
system,  which  has  no  Place  in  modern 
America.  The  motivations  tjehind  the 
creation  of  the  system  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  in  1787  have  little  relevance  to 
our  present-day  makeup  and  the  nature 
of  our  society  and  our  Nation. 

In  actuality,  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  little  faith  in  the  ability  of 
the  averpge  citizen  to  fully  ponder  and 
grasp  the  major  Issues  of  the  day.  The 
delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion felt  that  a  voter  in  one  State  could 
not  iiossibly  be  knowledgeable  of  matters 
related  to  the  leading  citi/en-s  of  another 
State. 

It  is  understandable,  however,  that 
the  Pounding  Fathere  did  not  and  could 
not  envision  the  present  makeup  and 
strength  of  the  States,  nor  could  they 
have  envisioned  an  America  as  It  Is  today. 

With  Uie  advent  of  the  mass  media 
and  opportunities  for  universal  educa- 
tion, the  lack  of  faith  in  the  average 
voter's  ability  to  view  and  understand 
the  issue  no  longer  applies.  It  is  this  his- 
torical motivation  which  surely  has  no 
place  in  the  1970's  nor  In  tlie  futm'e. 

But.  our  love  of  liberty  and  equality 
under  the  law  and  our  faith  in  the  In- 
dividual are  as  real  and  acute  today  as 
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In  the  1770's,  and  will  continue  to  be 
v:ilued. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  respon- 
sible and  desuable  course  of  action  is  lo 
nbbllsh  the  electoral  college. 

Ii  is  out  of  place  in  our  electii  e  process. 

Nor  do  I  eipou^e  the  "district"  nor  the 
■proportionar'  systems,  neither  ol  which 
rcpie.sents  the  ultimate  ideal  of  repre- 
sentative goverruncnt. 

Our  Constitution  is  a  masiilDcent 
ducunient.  with  relevance  and  meaning 
In  our  modern-day  society,  but  it  rau^i 
also  be  a  flexible  ideal,  one  wlilch  can 
ad«pt  to  changing  needs  in  a  char.ping, 
maturing  nation. 

The  true  essence  of  what  cur  cons' i- 
itiiional  ideals  are  all  about  can  be  found 
iu  the  concept  of  poUiical  equality  under 
tile  lav.'  for  all.  Nothing  less  than  true 
equality  must  be  accepted.  The  uIllmHt'r 
point  ai  which  we  will  finally  realize  our 
quest  for  total  equality  is  by  allowinc 
each  and  every  American  citizen  to  fully 
exercise  their  right  to  vote — equally. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  this 
93d  Congress  be  recognized  as  the  legis- 
lative se-ssion  which  gave  to  the  Ameil- 
can  people  the  pure  essence  of  democ- 
racy. We  must  abolish  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  establish  a  system  under  which 
the  President  and  Vice  President  are 
elected  by  popular  vote,  by  all  of  our 
people,  and  by  each. 


OKLAHOMA  PARKS  DIRECTOR 
URGES  AUTHORIZATION  BOOST 
FOR  CONSERVATION  FUND  PROJ- 
ECTS 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  I  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29,  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  director  of  Oklahomas  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department.  Mr.  Chris  Dela- 
porte.  appeared  today  before  the  House 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee  to 
testify  in  support  of  legislation  whicli 
will  increase  the  piesent  $300  million  au- 
thorization level  for  the  land  and  water 
coiiseiTation  fund. 

Mr.  Delaporte  provided  the  subcom- 
mittee  with  a  number  of  very  persua.sive 
arguments  in  support  of  the  authoriza- 
tion Increase,  and  I  believe  his  far- 
sighted  assessment  of  our  Nation's  fu- 
ture recreational  needs  was  of  great 
bpnefit  and  interest  to  the  subcommittee 
members. 

Mr.  Delaportes  testimony  will  be  help- 
ful to  ray  colleagues  in  understanding  the 
very  urgent  need  for  an  annual  increase 
in  the  authorization  for  our  countr>''s 
recreational  programs,  and  I  include  the 
text  of  Mr.  Delaportes  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record: 
SiATfiMCMT    OF    Chris    Thkriill.    DFiAroRTC. 

ExEcurnt  DiRtcToa.  Nationai.  Assuciation 

t'F    State    Outdoor    RecRCATtuK    Liaisok 

Officers 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee: 
Last  May  NASORLO  had  the  cq>portunlty  to 
appear  before  the  Appropriations  subcom- 
mitteeK  on  Interior  nnd  Insular  Affairs  in 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate.  At  that  time  we  called  tar  an  lo- 
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crease  In  tbo  appropriations  celling  from 
»30O  tnllUon  to  1  bUUon.  NA50RL0  liad  pre- 
viously testlfled  In  support  of  S.  2661. 

W»  are  pleased  and  honored  to  appear  here 
today  to  testify  In  support  of  legislation 
wU  ich  wilt  accomplish  these  necessary 
changes. 

We  also  wish  to  voice  our  support  of  House 
KesolutlOD  16357  which  ^ould  ctiabllsb  an 
Historical  Preserrailou  Fund. 

One  yesr  ago,  the  appropriation  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  was  re- 
duced from  the  attthortised  9300  million  to 
C68  million  for  Fiscal  Tear  1974.  The  ration- 
ale for  this  reduction  was  to  allow  a  year  for 
the  states  to  "'catch-up"  on  the  obligation  of 
funds  allotted  to  them.  During  Fiscal  Year 
"74.  the  balances  of  almost  all  states  have 
been  substantially  redvictd — we  h&ve  caught 
up  with  the  money  available  for  pxpendlture. 
As  of  June  30.  1974,  only  a  total  cf  13  million 
dollars  remained  unobligated  umong  all  tho 
ftates. 

Cn  for  Innately,  while  we  have  been  catch- 
ing up  with  our  balances,  wc  have  been  fall- 
ing farther  and  farther  behind  the  demand 
of  the  American  people  for  recreational  op* 
portunltles.  Our  citizens  ore  being  Increas- 
ingly cut  off  from  tbt  land.  Our  nation  la 
Increasingly  urbanized  and  Industrialized. 
Our  Jobs  are  Increasingly  specialized  and 
routine. 

As  our  people  b.avc  fflveu  up  their  farms 
and  ranches  fcr  backyards,  and  tbelr  back- 
yards for  apartment  balconies,  the  need  for 
access  to  the  land  for  recreational  purpoee.i 
has  grovn  geometrically,  and  has  been 
multiplied  by  the  Increasing  technological 
sophistication  of  the  recreationist. 

As  the  demand  has  increased,  so  have  the 
coats  of  meeting  this  demand.  And.  unfor- 
tunately, A3  demand  and  cost^  increase, 
many  opportunities  for  valuable  acquisition 
and  development  are  on  the  verge  of  being 
lost.  The  time  is  fortuitous  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Program  and  for  an  unequivocal  re- 
newal of  commitment  to  meeting  the  recrea- 
tional needs  of  this  Nation. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Program  has  worked  so  well  partially  t>ecause 
of  Its  rellabUtty.  Cities,  counties,  and  states 
have  been  able  to  commit  resources  with 
confident  anticipation  of  an  equal  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  Federal  Oovernment. 

Last  year's  cut-back  has  shaken  this  con- 
fidence. Acrou  the  nation,  bond  programs 
have  been  passed  for  park  and  recreation 
purposes  In  expectation  of  receiving  federal 
matching  funds.  This  money  now  lies  fallow. 
The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
even  if  funded  fully  at  the  current  authoriz- 
ation level  Is  not  adequate  to  the  demand. 
Neitlonal  commitment  to  the  provision  of 
recreational  opportunities  Is  being  ques- 
tioned. 

In  response  to  the  obvious  demand,  and 
in  order  to  restore  continuity  to  the  Pro- 
gram, we  urge  this  Committee  to  act  favor- 
ably toward  the  Increase  of  the  authoriza- 
tion level  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  to  1   billion  dollars  per  year. 

We  also  urge  favorable  conslderaUon  of 
legislation  changing  the  acqulslUon  match 
from  60/60  to  70/30.  as  well  as  legUlatlon 
which  would  make  25'c  of  the  funds  re- 
ceived by  a  state  available  for  planning  tnd 
development  of  sheltered  facilities. 

We  further  support  the  establishment  of 
an  historic  preservation  fund,  with  an  au- 
thorized fundlns  level  of  IIOOOOO.OOO  per 
year. 

The  one  objection  to  these  actions  which 
must  be  seriously  addressed  Is  that  an  In- 
crease In  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  expenditures  will  be  InAatlonary.  Our 
feeling  Is  that  any  Inflationary  effect  would 
be  minimal,  yet  the  effect  in  both  human 
and  economic  terms  of  Inaction  would  be 
staggering.  Opportunities  to  provide  for  the 
recreational  needs  of  generations  of  Anter- 
Ica^s  would  be  irretrievably  lost. 
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In  considering  this  factor  we  aiilc  you  to 
weigh  the  possibilities  of  a  minimal  bad  ef- 
fect against  the  certain  adverse  consequences 
of  Inaction.  We  also  point  out  that  the  In- 
flationary effect  can  be  reevaluated  and  con- 
sidered each  year  In  appropriations  hearings 
and  adjustments  made  If  necessary. 

With  the  exception  of  the  actions  advocated 
above,  we  urge  that  there  be  no  additional 
changes  in  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act.  While  some  of  the  other  proposed 
changes  appear  to  have  merit,  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Program  has  not 
received  the  serious  In-depth  evaluation 
which  la  a  necessary  precondition  for  largc- 
fcale  changes  in  the  Act. 

We  would  welcome  specUl  hearings  on  the 
part  of  This  Committee  Invumg  testimony  ou 
substantive  changes  In  the  Organic  Act, 

We  fl;e  especially  concerned  about  pro- 
posed changes  which  would  limit  the  di.scre- 
ilon  of  the  State  Liaison  Offlce  In  recorh- 
mending  and  approving  projects.  The 
strength  of  this  Program  is  due  In  part  to  its 
ability  to  meet  the  diverse  needs  of  all  the 
States  and  Territories.  Changes  In  the  Or- 
ganic Act  which  limit  this  flexlbtnty  deserve 
close  consltieratlon  and  specific  testimony  on 
each  point. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Program  Is  one  of  the  most  functional  pro- 
grams enacted  by  Congress.  The  idea  of  using 
depletable  natural  resources  to  fund  Invest- 
ment in  new  public  resources  Is  one  of  the 
most  fundamenially  sound  public  policies  of 
tlU^  Nation. 

As  this  revenue  from  use  of  these  depleta- 
ble resources  Increases,  as  the  demand  for 
additional  recreational  experiences  In- 
treasev.  so  do  the  opportunities  to  ser^-e  In- 
crease. We,  as  State  Liaison  Officers,  feel 
privileged  to  be  a  pert  of  this  Program,  and 
we  ask  you  to  help  us  Uke  advantage  of  these 
increased  opportunities. 

By  Increasing  the  authorized  funding  level 
to  1  billion  dollars,  by  providing  70  30  match 
for  acquisition,  by  making  money  available 
for  sheltered  facilities,  and  by  providing  ad- 
ditional funds  for  historical  preservation  you 
will  be  performing  an  Invaluable  service  to 
the  people  of  this  country. 
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SUPREME  COURT'S  DECISION  DID 
NOT  SOLVE  THE  ISSUE  OP  EX- 
ECUTIVE PRIVILEGE 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  C.^LiyORNIA 
U-l  I  HE  HOLTSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\XS 

Monday.  July  29.  1074 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  24 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  United  States 
against  Nixon  that  "the  President's  as- 
sertion of  a  generalized  privilege  of  ron- 
fldentiality"  must  give  way  to  the  "con- 
stitutional need  for  relevant  evidence" 
In  "criminal  trials." 

It  has  been  popularly  asserted  that  this 
decision  has  resolved  the  issue  as  to 
whether  the  President  can  invoke  the 
claim  of  executive  privilege  to  withhold 
information.  That  Is  not  true.  On  the 
conliaiT.  the  decision  seems,  for  the  flr-^t 
time,  to  have  given  a  semblance  of  va- 
lidity to  the  claim  of  executive  privilege 
in  contexts  other  than  it  criminal  trials, 
even  though  no  other  issue  was  involved 
in  the  case— except  the  President's  claim 
of  executive  privilege  on  the  bails  of  gen- 
eralized confidentiality  to  withhold  evl- 
dCTice  needed  In  a  criminal  trial.  Thus. 
to  the  extent  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
gone  beyond  the  issue  Involved  In  that 


case,  any  claim  of  executive  privilege 
rests  solely  on  dicta  in  that  case. 

This  point  Is  very  well  analyzed  in  an 
article  by  Carrie  Johnson  entitled 
"Privilege  and  Precedent."  published  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Washington 
Post  of  Simday.  July  28,  1974.  I  am  sure 
this  analysis  will  be  of  great  Interest  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  and  I 
therefore  include  the  text  of  this  article 
nt  this  point  in  the  Record. 

PHIVItJlCE    AND    PaECCOnNT 

(By  Carrie  Johnson) 

In  lhi>  fir^t  Supreme  Court  test  of  the 
fcope  of  executive  privUege,  President  Kixon 
lo&i  but  the  preiildency  gained. 

There  was  more  than  face-savlng  to  Mr. 
Nixon's  statement,  li.j:ued  through  his  cotm- 
sel,  Jam?5  St.  Clfllr,  that  while  he  was  "of 
course,  disappointed  In  the  result,"  he  vas 
"gratified"  that  "the  Court  reaffirmed  both 
tiie  validity  and  the  Importance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  executive  privilege— the  principle  I 
had  sought  lo  maintain." 

What  the  Court  actually  teafllrmcd  was  a 
different  principle:  the  rule  of  law.  But  the 
Court  did  hold,  for  the  flrat  time,  that  a 
generalized,  presiunptlve  presidential  privi- 
lege has  a  constitutional  base.  Moreover,  the 
Court  iuggested  that  certain  specific  claims 
of  confldentlallty  might  be  accorded  even 
erettter  deference  in  the  future  by  the  courts. 

Thus  in  the  course  of  compelling  Mr. 
Nixon  to  surrender  the  tapes  to  Judge  John 
Sirica,  the  Court  may  have  made  it  easier  for 
future  Presidents  to  withheld  information, 
especially  from  Congress.  At  minimum,  tho 
decision  seems  likely  to  lead  to  more  frequent 
claims  of  executive  privilege,  more  litigation 
and  sharper  Judicial  definition  of  the  bound- 
aries between  executive  and  legislative  pow- 
ers— boundaries  which  have  traditionally 
been  progmatlc.  flexible  and  imprecise. 

This  is  speculation,  of  course.  Chief  Jhe- 
tlce  Warren  Burger,  writing  for  the  Couit, 
emphasized  in  a  footnote  that  the  opUi:.>:> 
addressed  only  the  conflict  between  the  Pro.  - 
Idcnt's  general  claim  of  privilege  and  tijc- 
speclflc  needs  of  a  criminal  trial.  U.S.  v. 
NiTon.  the  Chief  Justice  wrote,  was  not  con- 
cerned with  the  extent  of  the  generalized 
executive  prlvUege  In  civil  litigation  or  cor- 
Blcts  with  Congress,  or  with  "the  President  h 
Uiterest  In  protecting  state  necrets."  Nor  did 
the  Court  address  the  Issue  of  executive 
prlvUege  In  Impeachment  proceedings. 

But  the  8-0  decision  Is  broad  and  emphatic 
enough  to  have  great  Impact  In  all  of  thofie 
areas.  Impeachment  Is  a  special  case;  the  de- 
cision should  give  no  encouragement  at  all 
to  Mr.  Nixon's  attempts  to  withhold  evidence 
which  the  Congress  wants  In  carrying  out  its 
explicit,  exclusive  constitutional  duty  to 
Judge  the  conduct  of  the  President.  If  the 
President  may  not  control  the  evidence  In 
someone  else's  trial.  It  would  be  ludicrous  for 
any  court— If  called  on  to  decide  the  Issue- 
to  let  the  President  dictate  the  evidence  1:) 
his  own  case. 

Scttirg  the  Impeachment  question  aside, 
however,  several  aspects  of  the  case  appear 
to  buttress  the  ability  of  Prniideuts  to  re- 
fuse congressional  demands  for  Information 
on  White  House  decisions  and  activities.  Tlie 
first  is  the  legitimacy  which  the  Court  be- 
stowed on  executive  prl\ile^  In  general. 
While  the  doctrine  is  nowhere  mentioned  In 
the  Constitution,  the  Chief  Justice  wrote  "a 
presumptive  privilege  for  presidential  com- 
munications" 18  "fundamental  to  the  opera- 
tions of  government  and  Inextricably  rooted 
In  the  separation  of  powers."  Moreover,  the 
public  and  presidential  Interest  In  prescnlng 
that  confldentl:illty  "Is  weighty  Indeed  and 
entttlfid  to  great  respect." 

This  rX-jcr  the  doctrine  new.  solid  legal 
fooling  and  great  political  weight.  XJntU  last 
Wetl)ic!>d:iy,  iho.<:e  who  advocated  a  general 
executive  prl\llege  had  few  Judicial  footnotes 
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for  their  claim.  Now  they  have  a  unanimous 
high  court  decision,  with  the  added  force 
of  a  single  opinion  by  the  Chief  Justice  htm* 

eelf. 

The  Court  did  hold  that  "a  broad,  un- 
'*increatiated  claim"  of  confldentlallty  could 
r<k)l  In  a  conflict  with  other  basic  values,  such 
as  the  specific  needs  of  a  criminal  trial.  Pre- 
sumably such  a  general  clulm  might  also  have 
(:>  yield  before  the  dirmonstrated  need  of  a 
(...ngressloual  committee  for  particular  kinds 
oi  materials. 

But  the  Court  suggested  that  an  even 
higher  degree  of  privilege  might  exist  where 
a  President  made  a  specific  "claim  of  need 
to  protect  military,  diplomatic  or  sensitive 
II  itlonal  security  secrets."  TTiose  are.  of 
course,  precisely  the  policy  areas  in  which 
Presidents  are  already  most  Inclined  to  re- 
sist congressional  inquiries — and  the  Court 
suggests  that  Congress  in  the  future  might 
be  ab:e  to  get  even  less  Information  than  is 
forthcoming  now. 

Support,  for  Instance,  that  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  in  the  exercise  of  lis 
oversight  powers,  is  examining  the  use  of 
warrantless  national-security  niretaps.  Or 
suppose  that  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee wants  to  probe  mysterious  U.S.  mili- 
tary moves  In  the  Mideast.  And  suppose  that 
the  President,  citing  U.S.  v.  ffixon.  refuses  to 
furnish  any  Information  on  grounds  that 
"sensitive  national  security  secrets"  would  be 
Jeopardized.  Assuming  both  branches  of  gov- 
ernment pressed  their  claims,  which  of  them 
would  prevail — the  President's  assertion  of 
privilege,  or  the  committee's  need  to  know 
bow  presidential  power  Is  being  used? 

To  date,  such  conflicts  have  usually  re- 
solved themselves  In  political  tests  of 
strength  and  will.  Congress  threatens  to 
cut  appropriations  or  block  appointments; 
the  Presldeiu  holds  pet  congressional  proj- 
ects hostage,  or  beguiles  key  legislators  by 
shoring  some  secrets  secretly  with  them.  The 
outcome  of  such  maneuvering  is  usually  less 
than  a  full  airing  of  the  facts— but  It  ig  also 
less  than  a  binding  precedent,  and  thus  has 
the  enormous  advantage  of  leaving  room  for 
future  flexibility  and  play  between  the  two 
branches  of  government. 

In  response  to  President  Nixon's  assertions 
of  broad  privilege,  many  In  Congress  have 
become  Intrigued  with  possibilities  for  tak- 
ing executive-privilege  disputes  to  court 
without  going  to  the  extreme  of  citing  a 
President  or  his  subordinate  for  contempt. 
The  Senate  has  passed  and  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  has  reported 
a  bin  giving  federal  courts  Jurisdiction  to 
hear  such  cases,  and  requiring  the  contested 
materials  to  be  given  to  Congress  unless  a 
Judge  upholds  a  specific  presidential  claim 
ot  confldentlallty. 

That  course,  however.  Is  not  likely  to  be 
productive.  The  Senate  Watergate  committee 
has  already  tried  It — and  did  not  get  any 
presidential  tapes.  And  If  U.S.  v.  Nixon  en- 
courages further  resorts  to  court,  the  deci- 
sion also  suggesta  that  the  Judiciary,  in 
weighing  the  competing  interests  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  Congress,  may  find  for  the 
President  much  of  the  time.  There  Is  'that 
high  degree  of  deference"  which  the  Court 
said  that  presidential  records  should  receive. 
There  Is,  beyond  that,  the  special  protection 
which,  according  to  the  Court,  "state  secrets" 
should  enjoy. 

There  is  another  factor,  too.  In  ruling  that 
Mr.  Nixon  must  turn  over  those  tapes,  the 
Court  noted  that  presidential  advisers  are 
not  likely  to  be  inhibited  by  the  possibility 
of  "Infrequent  occasions  of  disclosure"  of 
their  comments  in  criminal  trials.  But  con- 
gressional demands  for  disclosure  are  far 
more  frequent  and.  courts  could  well  con- 
clude, therefore  more  threatening — even 
when  the  mqulry  is  otherwise  Justified. 

To  worry  about  such  points  is  not  to  say 
that  Presidents  should  have  no  secrets,  or 
that  the  most  sensitive  policy  deliberations 
In  the  Oval  Ofllce  saould  be  exposed  to  public 
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and  congressional  scrutiny  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Certainly  some  things  have  to  be 
secret  and  some  expectations  of  confiden- 
tiality are  essential  to  the  functioning  of 
goverimient. 

But  If  one  believes  that  future  Pre<ndents. 
as  wen  as  Mr.  Nlson.  should  be  as  forth- 
coming and  accountable  as  possible,  then 
U.S.  V.  Nixon  has  worrisome  aspects.  The 
decision  should  be  scrutinized  not  only  for 
the  presldentLil  powers  which  the  Court 
rejected  and  the  confrontation  It  resolved, 
but  also  for  the  powers  which  the  decision 
did  s.Tnctlon  and  the  future  conflicts  which 
may  result. 


THE  AFt^CIO  CALL  FOR  NATIONAL 
DEBATE  ON  ADMINISTRATIONS 
FOREIGN  POLICY 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICHIGAN 

I.'.  iHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  July  29.  1974 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  15. 
1974.  Mr.  George  Meany.  president  oi 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor-Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  deliv- 
ered a  major  address  to  the  National 
Press  Club  here  in  the  Nation's  capital 
on  the  subject  of  the  foreign  policy  ini- 
tiatives of  the  Nixon  administration. 

In  his  speech.  Mr.  Meany  raised  some 
serious  and  troubling  questions  about 
detente  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Umon — questions  to  which 
we.  in  the  Congress,  should  be  addressing 
ourselves  before  these  unilateral  actions 
of  the  administration  come  to  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  a  national  policy. 

Mr.  Meany  calls.  In  particular,  for  a 
full-dress  national  debate  on  detente — 
on  what  it  consists  of.  and  what  it  might 
mean  to  the  American  people.  I  applaud 
Mr.  Meany's  call  for  such  discussion,  and 
I  commend  to  my  coUfeagues  excerpts  of 
his  remarks,  which  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Addre.ss  dt  Geoboe  Meant 

A  week  ago  yesterday,  the  lead  story  In  the 
New  York  Times  was  about  otir  Secretary  of 
State.  Dr.  Kissinger. 

There  Is  nothing  new  In  that,  of  course — 
Dr.  Kissinger  has  betn  on  the  front  pages 
a  lot  lately.  But.  what  was  especially  Inter- 
esting about  this  story,  at  least  to  me.  was 
that  It  reported  that  our  Secretary  of  State 
was  preparing  for  a  major  debate  when  he 
got  home  from  Europe — a  debate,  in  the 
words  of  the  Times,  on  the  meaning  of  secur- 
ity In  the  nuclear  age.  and  on  the  x'alue  and 
risks  of  closer  ties  with  the  Soviet  tJnIon. 

In  other  words,  a  discussion  of  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  "detente". 

I  believe  the  American  people  welcome  the 
Idea  of  such  a  discussion.  I  think  the  foreign 
policies  of  this  Administration  cry  out  for 
public  discussion.  In  fact.  I  think  these 
policies  should  not  be  carried  one  step  fur- 
ther until  they  have  been  openly  and  amply 
debated  before  the  American  people. 

After  all.  It  Is  quite  obvious  that  there 
have  been  some  dramatic  changes  in  our  gov- 
ernment's foreign  policies.  These  changes. 
whether  you  agree  with  them  or  not,  mark  a 
radical  departure  from  the  assumptions  and 
attitudes  that  governed  our  bi-partisan  for- 
eign policies  thronghoui  the  period  since 
World  War  II. 

In  a  democracy,  such  massive  shifts  in 
policy  cannot  be  imposed  upon  the  people 
without  discussion. 

I  think  wc  have  a  pretty  good  Idea  of  where 
Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Kissinger  want  to  take 
us— but.  do  the  people  want  to  follow? 
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So.  I  am  glad  that  the  Secretary  la  pre- 
paring for  a  debate.  We  need  a  good  public 
airing  of  this  Administration's  policies.  May- 
be that  way  we  can  clarify  some  of  the  mys- 
leries  of  this  detente — on  which  subject.  I 
have  some  modest  thoughts.  .  .  . 

TJie  American  labor  movement  is  going  to 
assert  as  strong  a  voice  as  possible  in  develop- 
ing the  foreign  policies  of  this  country. 

We  Intend  to  continue  to  be  heard  because 
the  foreign  pohcles  of  this  Administration— 
or  for  that  matter  any  Administration— have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  living  standards  and 
the  welfare  of  millions  of  working  people  Euid 
Iheir  families. 

When  this  Administration.  In  the  name  of 
detente,  subsidizes  a  wheat  deal  with  the  So- 
viet Union  to  the  tune  of  300  mllUon  tax- 
payers' dollars — those  dollars  come  oul  of  our 
pocket  books. 

When  the  price  of  bread  then  skyrockets. 
costing  our  housewives  hundreds  of  millions 
of  extra  dollars — those  extra  dollars  come  om; 
of  our  pocketbooks. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  urges  the  Arabs 
lo  play  oil  blackmail— and  when  American 
oil  companies  create  shortages  In  the  quest 
for  profits — the  cost  comes  out  of  our  pocket- 
books. 

When  our  government's  trade  policies  en- 
coiirage  the  export  of  American  Jobs  and 
technology,  who  bears  the  costs?  It  comes 
cut  of  our  pocketbooks. 

And.  if  the  policies  of  our  government 
.-should  prove  wrong  and  there  should  tie  war. 
ull  Americans  will  be  called  on  to  sacrifice— 
and  this,  of  course.  Includes  workers. 

So  we  are  not  inclined  to  leave  lorelen 
policy  to  the  experts— least  of  all  the  expert4 
of  this  Administration.  We  are  not  con- 
vinced that  they  have  our  Interests  at  heart — 
the  Interests  of  working  people,  the  Interes'.s 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people.  .  .  . 

The  values  and  priorities  of  this  Admln- 
t'^tratlon,  at  home,  carry  over  Into  its  eon- 
duct  of  foreign  affairs.  This  not  a 
schizophrenic  Administration.  Mr.  Nixon  Is 
not  a  Dr.  Jekyll  of  domestic  policy  and  a  Mr. 
Hyde  of  foreign  policy. 

Frankly,  I  fall  to  understand  some  of  our 
so-called  liberal  friends  who  say;  yes.  the 
Administration  has  made  a  mess  of  the  econ- 
omy, a  mess  of  civil  rights,  a  mess  of  the 
war  en  poverty,  a  mess  of  the  energy  crisis, 
a  mess  of  the  whole  domestic  scene — but 
they've  done  a  great  Job  in  foreign  policy 

It's  all  of  a  piece — In  my  book. 

At  home  and  abroad,  this  Administration 
pursues  the  same  goal — profit  for  big  busl- 
nes.s  without  any  concern  for  people  gen- 
erally. After  an,  we  cannot  expect  an  Admin- 
istrtitton — without  concern  for  the  welfare 
and  .«securuy  for  the  poor — the  elderly  or  the 
veterans — to  have  any  concern  for  the  right* 
and  welfare  of  the  oppressed  minorities  in 
the  Soviet  Union. .  .  . 

Three  weeks  aj:o.  Just  prior  to  Mr.  Nixon  s 
visit  to  Moscow,  hundreds  of  Soviet  Jea'S 
were  rounded  up.  arrested  and  Jailed.  This — 
in  connection  with  a  vi^it  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  he  uttered  not  one 
word  of  protest.  Not  one  word. 

Well,  you  may  say  that  would  have  been 
counterproductive  and  Inappropriate  That 
would  be  interfering  in  the  internal  affair.^ 
of  another  country — and.  the  President  told 
us.  in  his  Annapolis  speech,  that  we  mustn't 
do  that. 

But  when  the  Coniml&oars  p-.illed  the  pluga 
on  the  American  networks  i\s  American 
broadcasters  sought  to  Interview  Andrei 
Sakharov,  Soviet  censorship  was  reaching 
into  the  living  rooms  of  Americans, 

The  Soviet  government  was  deciding  wha: 
.Americans — not  Russians  but  American::  — 
could  and  could  not  see  on  the  news. 

And.  from  our  gorernraent.  from  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  frtjm  our  President,  not  one 
word  of  protest.  Not  a  whisper— not  u 
frown.  .  .  . 

But,  I  think  that  the  next  time  the  Pre*i- 
dent  of  the  United  States  make*  a  speech 
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iiN)Tit  ^ow  the  liitemsl  stmctiire  of  other 
wjcietles  la  none  of  our  business,  let  ua  re- 
member the  day  the  Commissars  ptilled  the 
plug  on  the  Amerlcftn  people. 

Let  us  remember  that  how  nations  be- 
have toward  their  own  people  has  something 
to  do  with  how  they  behave  toward  other 
rations.  There  Is  a  relationship  bet^veen  In- 
ternal structure  and  external  conduct.  There 
I^  a  relationship  between  what  societies  are 
at  home  and  what  they  do  abroad.  That  was 
true  for  Museollnl  and  Hitler  and  Stalin— 
i:  15  Juat  as  true  for  Brezhnev. 

There  ta  a  difference  between  dex.ocracj 
and  totalltarJanlBm.  And,  one  svsrem  is  bet- 
ter than  the  other. 

Once  In  a  while.  I  think  ■xe  need  to  remind 
ourselves  of  that— eipcria:!?-  these  days  when 
The  Precident  of  the  United  States  and  the 
K-'adlng  lights  of  bl^  corporailons  are  spout- 
ing the  line  that  the  difference  Isn't  all  that 
important.  ,  .  . 

But  lei  us  get  down  to  the  basic  question— 
vhat  is  thH  detente?  What  is  this  thing  m 
whose  name  we  turn  our  eyea  away  from 
brave  people  struggling  for  human  rights. 

What  13  this  detente  In  whose  name  a 
great  nation — lite  ours — which  In  the  last 
decade  spent  its  best  energies  In  a  painful, 
unfinished  but  glorious  struggle  for  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties — now  stands  by  as 
the  ehadow  of  Indifference,  opportunism  and 
cynicism  darkens  its  highest  Ideals. 

People  died  for  the  right  to  vote  in  this 
country. 

People  died  for  the  c.iuse  of  social  Justice 
In  this  country. 

People  died  trying  for  the  right  to  organl7.c 
workers  into  free  union*  In  this  country. 

In  Alabama,  the  labor  movement  did  not 
side  with  Bull  Connor  and  his  police  dogs. 
In  Georgia,  the  labor  movement  did  not  side 
with  Lester  Maddox  and  his  axe-handlers. 
In  the  Congress,  the  labor  movement  did  not 
side  the  signers  of  the  Southern  Mani- 
festo. .  .  . 

We  know  which  side  we  were  on  In  the 
struggle  between  freedom  and  repression  in 
our  own  country.  And.  we  know  which  side 
we  are  on  In  the  some  struggle  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

1  wonder  which  side  Mr.  Nixon  Is  on— I 
wonder  which  side  Mr.  Kissinger  Is  on.  .  .  . 
The  Idea  of  detente  was  held  out  to  the 
American  people  as  a  promise  of  cooperation 
between  the  world's  two  super-powers — not 
only  to  relax  tensions  between  their  respec- 
tive countries  so  as  to  lessen  the  poaslbUlty 
of  nuclear  war  but  fo  use  their  power  and  in- 
fluence with  other  nations  to  prevent  lesser 
conflicts  that  could  eventually  spread  to 
global  war. 

Then,  there  was  of  course  the  economic 
aide  of  detente — the  pit*  and  take  of  trade 
uegoiiatlona — very  twneflcial  to  both  nations. 
so  we  were  told. 

And,  what  has  happened  In  tbe  3  years 
since  detent*  was  sold  to  the  American 
people? 

Haa  the  Soviet  fulfilled  their  commitment 
to  peace? 

Haa  the  antl-Amerlcan  propaganda — surely 
a  cause  of  tension — emanating  from  Moscow 
and  spread  throughout  the  world— propa- 
ganda that  holds  up  the  United  Sutes  as  a 
Tlclotis.  Imperialistic  country — has  this  prop- 
sganda  been  brought  to  a  halt? 

No — the  Soviets  have  not  fulfilled  their 
ccmznltmcnt. 

No — the  vicious  antl-Aroerlcaa  propaganda 
haa  not  come  to  a  halt.  It  goes  on  and  on- 
more  vicious  than  ever. 

And.  how  about  the  super-powers  using 
their  Influence  to  stop  conflicts  among  th** 
smaller  nations? 

Last  October.  Egypt  and  Syria— without 
warning — attacked  Israel  on  one  of  the  high 
holy  days  of  the  Jewish  rellgloua  calendar. 
Thla  attack,  without  question,  wai  Incited 
by  the  Sonet  Union.  Thla  attack  was  carried 
out  by  Soviet-trained  personnel,  ualog  tb» 
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most  modern  wtapons  of  *  ar  supplied  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  soon  as  the  attack  started 
and  Immediately  after  tlie  Israelis  fought 
back,  the  Soviet  Union  launched  a  massive 
airlift  of  military  hardware  to  Syria  and 
Egvpt. 

This  action  indicated— without  question— 
that  the  entire  operation  was  planned  and 
executed  by  the  Arabs  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  Soviet  Instructors  and  supervisors. 

And.  at  the  very  same  time.  Brezhnev 
openly  and  publicly  preyed  the  other  Arab 
nations  to  come  into  the  war  agnlnM  the 
I.'^raeus.  .  .  . 

So  when  we  look  nt  whr.t  happened  In  the 
Middle  Eaft.  «-e  ft>ic  ourselves  wiir.t  contribu- 
tion did  the  Ru5-«ans  mahc  to  deteme  m 
that  situation? 

Dr.  Kissinpe-r  sMd  lUev  acied  wlih  grc.t 
r"5traint. 

_  It  lauuliig  tlic  flsmei  or  war  m  the  Middle 
t^5t  goes  by  the  name  of  restraiiu.  I  would 
itiie  to  know  what  goes  by  the  name  ol 
teillgerence. 

And  then  there  was  the  fir.<t  SALT  agree- 
ment In  which  we  mnde  unilateral  couces- 
.nlons  to  the  Soviets.  We  allowed  them  a 
numerical  superiority  in  missiles  on  the 
ground  that  we  had  a  technological  superior- 
liy  in  MIRVe. 

Some  of  us  warned  against  this  approach, 
notably  Senator  Jackson.  We  saJd  the  Soviets 
could  catch  up  technologically— that  they 
could  Mmv  their  rockets.  But  this  was  pooh- 
poohed.  We  were  called  hawks.  Dr.  Strange- 
loves  and  God  knows  what  else. 

But  what  hOA  happened?  The  reason  Mr. 
Nixon  failed  to  reach  an  agreement  on  of- 
fensive weapons  limitations  in  Moscow  this 
time  around  was  precisely  because  the  Rus- 
sians are  determined  to  go  full  steam  ahead 
with  the  MIRVing  of  their  missiles. 

What  did  we  get  in  return  for  these  uni- 
lateral concessions  In  the  first  Salt  Agree- 
ment? I  don't  know — perhaps  President 
Nixon  or  Secretary  Kissinger  could  tell  us. 
Underneath  all  the  mysteries.  aU  the 
secret  diplomacy,  all  the  surface  smiles,  all 
the  rolling  rhetoric— what  Is  the  reality  of 
detente? 

Plrst,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  worried  about 
America  getting  too  friendly  with  China.  I 
dont  think  thla  has  very  much  to  do  with 
the  great  Nixon -Kissinger  diplomacy  at  all. 
The  Russians  and  the  Chinese  have  been  at 
e.ich  other's  throat  for  a  long  time — not  be- 
cause of  Kissinger's  genlu*— but  because  Rus- 
sian Imperialism  poses  a  threat  to  China. 

Secondly,  the  Russians  are  In  desperate 
need  of  American  technology. 

Tou  know,  we  Americans  tend  to  forget 
how  backward  the  Soviet  economy  really  Is. 
We  see  the  Russians  going  Into  space  and 
constructing  nuclear  weapons  and  we  assume 
that  they  are  as  advanced  as  we  are. 

We  tend  to  forget  the  enormous  price  the 
Russian  people  pay  for  thla  military  hard- 
ware— twice  as  much  of  their  gross  national 
product  as  we  do  In  the  United  States. 

And,  to  sustain  thla  level  of  weapons  pro- 
duction, the  Soviet  consumer  economy  has 
been  strangled  for  almost  50  years. 

Consumer  goods  we  take  for  granted  are 
In  continuous  shc«rt  supply  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Not  only  Industrial  consumer  goods— 
not  only  housing— but  food.  Soviet  agricul- 
tural production  la  a  mess — thanks  to  Joe 
Stalin's  wonderful  miracle  of  forced  collec- 
tivLiatlon  of  agrlculttire. 
So  what  do  tlie  Rusalans  want  from  us? 
They  wanted  us  to  ball  them  out  of  their 
agricultural  disaster— and  we  did.  We  looked 
the  other  way  as  they  pulled  off  the  Great 
Grain  deal  so  costly  to  American  famlllea. 

They  want  most-favored-n&tlon  status. 
But  Is  thla  really  the  Issue?  Is  this  the  ob- 
stacle to  trade? 

We  shotild  keep  in  mind  that  except  for 
items  on  the  prohibited  Ust  related  to  na- 
tional security,  we  are  already  trading  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 
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III  1971,  U.S.-Sovlet  trade  amounted  to 
»334  miilloa.  By  1973.  It  was  up  to  «000  mil- 
lion. This  Increase  took  place  without  grant- 
ing the  Soviet  UrUon  most-favored-natlon 
status. 

What  the  Russians  need  Is  not  a  reduction 
of  trade  barriers  so  their  goods  can  come  in. 
What  they  want  is  American  exports.  They 
want  American  technology,  machinery, 
equipment — American  know-how  .The  trou- 
ble Is  they  can't  pay  for  It.  They  can't  trade 
for  It  because  at  the  moment,  they  don't 
produce  goods  that  are  In  great  demand  her*.- 
— although  tlipy  may  In  the  future.  Remem- 
ber, totalitarian  governments  can  easily  shift 
Investment  and  production  to  suit  their  pur- 
poses. 

But  for  now,  the  name  of  the  game  is 
credit.  And.  that  means,  among  other  things, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
Now.  the  Exlmb.ink  was  originally  set  up  to 
encourage  American  exports  by  making  loan& 
j.voJlable  to  foreign  buyers.  In  this  way.  It 
vA^  supposed  to  promote  American  sales  and 
Job.f. 

But  what  It  Is  doing  now  Is  Bubsldtzlnp 
overseas  production  that  will  hurt  Amerlcnii 
exports  and  employment — and,  one  of  the 
prime  beneflclarles  of  this  largesse  Is  the  So- 
viet Union. 

In  the  last  year  or  so,  the  Exlmbonk — 
which  Is  financed  by  American  taxpayers— 
has  lent  the  Soviet  Union  amost  MOg  million 
— most  of  It  Is  6  percent  Interest  and  a  small 
portion  of  7  percent. 

Now.  this — very  simply — is  an  economic 
aid  program. 

The  price  rate  In  the  United  States  la 
12  percent.  We  have  been  lending  hundreds 
of  millions  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  about 
half  that  rate — at  a  time  when  millions  of 
hard  working  Americans  cannot  get  mort- 
gage money  to  buy  a  home. 

This  Is  a  give-away  program.  This  Is  a 
welfare  program  to  ball  out  the  Soviet 
government. 

No'w.  what  are  some  of  these  loans  torf 
WeU,  in  May  the  Extmbank  announced  a 
loan  of  9180  million  to  develop  fertilizer 
prodtictlon  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Thla  Is  a 
MOO  mlUlon  project  that  will  enable  the 
Russians  to  produce  nitrogen  fertiliser  and 
export  It  to  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  if  we  are  short  of  fertUlaer,  then 
Instead  of  Investing  in  fertlllaer  plants  at 
home,  we  invest  In  fertilizer  plants  In  the 
Soviet  Union  so  Uiey  can  export  fertilizer 
to  this  country. 

Then,  of  course,  we  have  the  famotu  Kama 
River  Truck  project.  Tour  friendly  Eximbank 
gave  the  Russians  two  loans  towards  that 
one — t8e.450,000  at  6  percent  and  $87 .600.000 
at  7  percent  for  a  total  of  •163.D60.0O0.  .  .  . 
You  might  wonder  whether  a  truck  plant 
could  be  of  military  tise  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  answer  Is  yea — and  the  Administration 
knew  It.  .  .  . 

EvldenUy  this  Administration  is  ao  hell- 
bent on  detente  at  any  price  that  they  will 
give  the  Russians  equipment  with  a  mtlltairy 
potential. 

We're  also  helping  out  with  a  |.3e  million 
Iron  ore  pellet  plant. 

Oh  yes.  the  Russians  are  after  Boeing, 
Lockheed  and  McDonnell -Douglas  to  sell 
them  half  a  billion  dollars — that's  billion — 
not  million — worth  of  wlde-bodled  Jets.  .  .  . 
It  looks  like  a  great  deal — until  you  take  a 
close  look  at  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
So%'let  negotiators. 

Number  One,  the  Russians  want  the  planes 
on  long-term.  low-Interest  rate  credit.  Num- 
ber Two.  they  want  to  co-produce  them  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

They  want  to  co-produce  these  Jets  in  a 
plant  built  for  them  in  the  Soviet  Union  by 
Boeing,  McDonnell-Douglas  or  Lockheed. 
This  plant  construction  would  be  financed 
by  American  credits  and  would  eventually 
employ  80.000  workers  and  would  produce 
more  than  lOO  wide-bodlcd  Jets  each  year. 
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AlciD.  the  Soviet  negotiators  demand  com- 
plete access  to  all  otir  present  and  future 
icchuology  in  this  field. 

What  does  this  all  mean  for  the  American 
dC^fospBce  industry  and  Its  many  thousands 
o:  workers. 

We'd  sell  some  of  these  big  Jets  In  the  next 
couple  of  years  while  we  would  be  setting 
the  Soviets  up  In  a  big  way  with  our  financ- 
ing credits,  our  technical  know-how  and 
then  we  would  have  a  competitor  with  access 
to  unlimited  slave  labor^selUng  these  Jets 
Et  prices  well  below  American  prices. 

This  la  what  the  Soviets  call  the  economic 
side  of  detente. 

What  Is  really  Involved  here  Is  American 
economic  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union  plus  the 
transfer  of  American  technology  as  well.  To 
me.  It  looks  like  a  good  old-fashioned  shell 
game. 

The  Soviets  are  now  cutting  deals  with 
American  corporations  that  give  them  com- 
puter technology.  Integrated  circuits,  tele- 
communications, photo-optical  equipment, 
sophisticated  machine  tools,  oscilloscopes, 
Bircralt  parts,  ship  and  submarine  quieting 
techniques — that  sort  of  thing  and  at  bar- 
gain rate  credits  that  nre  subsidized  by  the 
American  taxpayer. 

There  Is  one  other  Interesting  bit  of  tech- 
nology wo  have  that  the  Russians  want.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Chlcajfo  Tribune,  the  Rus- 
sians want  to  buy  some  police  technology 
from  UE— speclflcally,  Uity  want  vclce  print 
recorders. 

These  are  like  finger  printing  maclilnes 
except  they  make  pictures  of  your  voice. 
With  this  picture  on  file,  your  voice  can  be 
positively  Identified  on  the  phone. 

I  am  sure  this  will  come  as  great  news  to 
Andrei  Sakhorov  and  to  Soviet  Jews  who  are 
trying  to  maintain  phone  contact  with 
friends  In  the  West 

Frankly,  I  Just  loa'i  Know  what  lo  make 
cf  this  latest  Jun  et.  I  dont  know  what  the 
President  hoped  to  accomplish  In  Moscow, 
I  don't  know  why  he  had  lo  mnke  the  trip — 
unless  It  was  for  domestic  political  consump- 
tion. 

After  all.  the  ABM  Itmltatlou  was  no  big 
deal  in  the  year  of  1974 — neither  was  the 
limitation  on  underground  nuclear  testing. 
According  to  newspaper  reports,  there  was 
no  discussion  of  mutual  force  reduction  in 
Europe — and  the  hoped  for  osrccment  on  of- 
fensive weapons  was  a  flop. 

The  failure  nt  Moscow  to  make  any  progress 
on  the  crucial  question  of  putting  a  limit 
on  offensive  nuclear  weapons  means  that  the 
arms  race  goes  on  unabated. 

It  means  also  that  the  basic  idea  of  this 
so-called  detente  as  it  was  sold  to  the  Ameri- 
can people — the  rel?»xlng  of  tensions  between 
the  US.  and  the  U.S.S.R  has  gone  down 
the  drain.  .  .  . 

Actually.  Mr.  Nixon  looked  a  little  pothet- 
Ic— and  I  don't  like  to  see  the  United  States 
represented  in  the  Soviet  T'num  by  a  pathet- 
ic President. 

On  the  surface,  then.  It  appears  that  Yalta. 
1974  was  another  Nixon  failure  But  the  Ad- 
ministration keeps  hlntli'g  darkly  at  deeper 
progress. 

Now.  they  can't  have  it  both  ways,  if  the 
surface  evidence  is  wrong  and  there  was 
deeper  progress — that,  to  me,  means  secret 
agreements.  If  there  were  no  secret  agree- 
ments, then  the  surface  evidence  stands! 

Considering  the  course  of  thla  detente  so 
fur,  considering  Us  public  give-aways.  Its 
open  unilateral  concession  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  shudder  to  think  of  what  any 
secret  agreements  might  mean  for  the  fu- 
ture of  America  and  freedom  In  this  world. 

I  think  the  American  people  are  entitled 
to  know  what  really  happened  in  Yalta. 

The  answer  may  rest  with  the  hlstorlatis 
of  tomorrow— but,  let  us  at  least  hove  the 
debate  1 
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MIIJTARY  JUSTICE?— PART  2 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP   COLORADO 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  29,  1974 

Ms.  SCimOEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
an  April  night  in  1969  at  a  Marine  Corps 
base  near  Danang,  South  Vietnam,  a 
young  private  first  class  named  Mark 
Avrecli  typed  a  short  statement  express- 
ing Ills  feelings  about  the  war.  In  perti- 
nent part  the  statement  read: 

It.  seems  to  me  tbat  tlie  Soiitli  Vietnamese 
people  could  do  a  Uttle  more  lor  tbe  defense 
of  tbelr  country,  wby  should  we  go  out  and 
fight  their  battles  while  tbey  sit  at  home  and 
complain  about  communist  aggression.  What 
are  we,  cannon  fodder  or  human  beings?  The 
United  States  has  no  business  over  here.  This 
15  a  conflict  between  two  dilTerenc  politically 
minded  groups.  Not  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
United  States.  We  have  peace  talks  with 
North  Vietnam  and  the  V.C.  That's  Just  fine 
and  tlandy  except  now  how  many  men  died 
In  Vietnam  the  week  they  argued  over  the 
shape  of  the  table?  ...  Do  we  dare  express 
our  feelings  with  the  threat  of  coiart -martial 
perpetually  hanging  over  our  beads?  Are 
your  opinions  worth  risking  a  court-martial? 
We  must  strive  for  peace  and  if  not  peace 
tacn  a  complete  U.S.  withdrawal.  We've  been 
toit:  !'2  ducks  for  too  long  .  .  ." 

Avrech's  plan  was  to  have  the  mimeo- 
graph operator  make  copies  of  his  state- 
ment which  he  could  Uien  distribute  to 
members  of  liis  company.  Instead  the 
mimeograph  operator  reported  him  lo  a 
superior  officer.  However  valid  Avrech's 
j'jdgments  about  the  war  v.-ei-e.  his  Judg- 
ment Ebout  the  state  of  liis  superiors' 
mind  was  quite  sound.  He  was  court- 
martialed  imder  article  80  of  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice — UCMJ — 
which  m^kes  it  a  crime  to  attempt  to 
violate  any  other  section  of  the  code.  In 
his  cnse  the  attempt  was  to  violate 
UCMJ  article  134— the  so-called  gen- 
eral article — by  publishing  a  statement 
"with  design  to  promote  disloyalty  and 
dii^allectlon  among  the  troops." 

Avrech  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
reduction  in  grade  to  the  lowest  rank, 
forfeiture  of  3  months'  pay.  and  conflne- 
raent  for  1  month  nt  hnid  Inbor.  Tlie 
commanding  officer  suspended  the  con- 
finement, but  the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence was  su6tained  by  the  Staff  Judge 
Advocate  and  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  the  Navy.  Following  his  severance 
from  the  service.  Avrech  attacked  the 
Judgment  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  where  the  mili- 
tary ruluig  was  afBrmed.  The  court  of 
appeals  reversed,  holding  article  134  nn- 
constitutlonally  vague.  On  July  8  the 
Supreme  Court  reversed  the  Judgment 
below  and  reinstated  the  court-martial 
verdict.  In  a  6-3  per  curium  decision. 
Secretarj'  of  the  Navy  against  Avrech. 
the  Court  foimd  the  case  of  Parker 
against  Nevy,  in  which  the  constitution- 
ality of  article  134  had  recently  been  up- 
held, controlling. 

Apart  from  the  unconscionable  denial 
of  the  most  basic  rights  of  free  thought 
and  expression  represented  by  the  Avrech 
holding— to  which  I  will  return  in  a  mo- 
ment— the  case  casts  Into  bold  relief  cer- 
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tain  critical  lackings  In  the  system  of 
military  Justice. 

First,  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Military  Appeals — COMA — the 
highest  court  of  military  justice  In  the 
land — never  had  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view this  case  despite  its  pi-ofouud  con- 
stitutional dimensions.  Had  a  general  or 
field  grade  officer  been  involved,  he  would 
have  been  entitled  to  COMA  review  as  a 
matter  of  right.  But  to  earn  the  same 
review.  Private  First  Class  Avrech  would 
have  had  to  have  been  sentenced  to  at 
least  6  months  imprisonment. 

Second,  it  is  far  from  clear  that  even 
the  Federal  courts  themselves  had  the 
power  to  review  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's determiiuition  of  the  case.  That 
was  a  central  issue  in  the  Supreme  Coiut 
appeal,  extensively  briefed  by  the  par- 
ties, but  dogged  by  the  court  majority. 
The  majority  simply  assumed  arguendo 
the  reviewability  of  a  court-martial  for 
purposes  of  ruling  against  Avrech  on  the 
merits  and  then  used  its  ruling  on  the 
merits  as  an  excuse  for  declining  to  de- 
termine the  jurisdictional  issue. 

Third,  while  the  Levy  holding  would 
appear  to  be  definitive  on  the  issue  of  the 
constitutionality  of  article  134.  it  does 
not  loslcally  follow  that  it  is  definitive 
on  the  individual  merits  of  Avrech's 
situation.  Surely  a  generally  worded  stat- 
ute can  constitutionally  be  applied  to  one 
set  of  facts  but  not  another.  And  the 
distinction  between  Captain  Levy's  con- 
duct and  Private  First  Class  Awech's 
was  plain.  Captain  Levy  refused  a 
direct  order  to  train  special  forces 
personnel  for  Vietnam's  duty  while 
Private  First  Class  Avrech  disobeyed 
no  orders  and  neglected  no  duties. 
C:iplain  Levy,  stationed  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Hospital,  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.  urged  bl.tc!: 
soldiers  not  to  accept  .issignment  to  Viet- 
nam and  not  to  Sght  if  transported  there, 
while  saying  that  he  would  himself  re- 
fuse Vietnam  duty.  Private  First  Class 
Avrech  urged  no  one  to  violate  anj'  order, 
told  no  one  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and, 
of  course,  tvas  already  in  Vietnam  him- 
self. Given  mllltcry  exisendes  Captain 
Levy  may  conceivably  have  exceeded  the 
perimeters  of  the  first  amendment.  Pri- 
vate First  Class  AiTech  did  no  suc4i 
thing. 

In  his  dL'isent  to  the  Avrech  holding 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  placed  the  flr.;t 
amendment  issue  into  clear  focus: 

Talk  18  of  course  Incitement:  but  not  all 
Incitement  leads  to  action.  What  respondent 
In  this  case  vrote  cut  with  the  ptupose  of 
showing  to  the  Marines  In  his  unit.  nUght, 
If  released,  create  only  revulsion.  Or  it  might 
have  produced  a  strong  renctjon.  Conceiv- 
ably more  might  have  sh-ired  Ills  view?.  Bvt 
he  was  not  selling  up  a  iendez\ous  for  all 
who  wanted  to  go  AWOL  nor  laying  a  dark 
plot  against  his  s\ipcrior  odiLers.  He  was  at- 
tempting to  speak  with  his  comrades  in  arms 
about  the  oppressive  hattire  of  the  war  they 
were  flghtlny.  fits  attempt,  if  successfiil. 
mi^ht  at  best  ref?nlt  In  letters  to  his  family 
or  Congressman  or  Senators  who  tnisht  read 
what  he  said  to  local  people  or  piibtl.'.h  th« 
letters  in  newspapers  or  make  hlni  the  sub- 
ject of  debate  in  legislative  haUs. 

Secrecy  and  suppression  of  views  which 
the  Court  today  sanctions  Increases  rather 
than  repels  the  danger."  of  the  world  In  which 
we  live.  I  think  full  dedication  to  the  spirit 
of  the  First  Amendment  Is  Uie  real  solvent 
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of  the  dangers  and  t«nslgiis  of  the  day.  That 
philosophy  may  be  hostile  to  many  military 
minds.  But  It  la  time  the  Nation  made  clear 
that  the  military  Is  not  a  system  apart  but 
lives  under  a  Constitution  that  allows  dis- 
cussion of  the  Great  Issues  of  the  day.  not 
merely  the  trivial  ones — subject  to  lunlta- 
uons  as  to  time,  place,  or  occasion  but  never 
lo  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  military  Is  and  will 
remain  what  Justice  Douglas  called  a 
system  apart,  so  long  as  service  men 
and  women  remain  a  Constitution  apart 
from  ordinary  citizens.  So  long  as  great 
questions  of  law  remain  unreviewable 
even  by  COMA:  so  long  as  one  set  of  pro- 
cedures applies  to  oCacers  and  another 
set  to  the  men  and  women  who  ser\'e 
under  them;  so  long  as  Important  ques- 
tions of  law  and  fact  reside  in  a  gray  are^ 
between  Federal  appellate  jurisdiction 
and  nonjurisdictlon,  the  military  will 
remain  "a  system  apart." 

The  time  to  review  and  remedy  such 
fallings  as  exist  In  the  system  of  mili- 
tary Justice  Is  now,  while  we  are  in  a 
period  of  relative  tranquility  and  while 
no  Americans  are  subject  to  the  draft. 
This  sort  of  quietude  provides  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  detached  reflection 
and  constructive  change.  If  we  cannot 
provide  basic  procedural  rights  to  an 
Armed  Forces  at  peace,  surely  such  rights 
will  be  far  more  difficult  to  legislate 
should  an  emergency  occur  and  passions 
run  high. 

TITLE  I  OPENS  THE  DOOR  TO  EQUAL 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RArfCEL 

OF    riEW    JORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  July  29.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  this 
Nation's  best  Investments  In  the  future 
is  aid  to  education.  Only  through  public 
education  will  we  be  able  to  achieve,  or 
even  approximate,  the  kind  of  society  we 
all  hope  for.  Because  It  is  so  Important 
to  our  future,  education  must  be  equal 
and  high  quality. 

The  ESEA  of  1965  reflected  the  begin- 
ning of  congressional  commitment  to 
hlirh-tiuallty  public  education.  Title  I  to 
particular  Indicated  determination  to 
provide  equal  opportunity  In  the  schools. 
Sl.ncc  1965.  ESEA  has  been  renewed  and 
the  commitment  reafSrmed.  But  the  pro- 
gram lias  Uiver  received  the  funds  It 
deserves. 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  June's  Focus,  the 
publication  of  the  Joint  Center  for  Poli- 
tical Studle.?.  which  was  written  by  Ms. 
Pa.-'ty  Fleming,  legislative  assistant  to 
Representative  Shihiey  Chishoim.  Ms. 
Fleming,  who  used  to  be  assistant  to 
Representative  Accnsrrs  Hav/kins.  Is  an 
expert  on  equal  opportunity  and  educa- 
tion. Hfr  perceptive  analysis  of  title  I 
s  lould  be  of  Interest  to  Members  of  Con- 
frei-3  who  are  Interested  In  trjlng  to  Im- 
prove the  public  education  system. 

The  article  follows : 
Ntw  DniEcTioNa  roa  Aid  to  Povratrr  SciiooLS 
(By  Pat«y  PIcmlne) 

The  nisjor  scdal  reform  leglslatlou  that 
emerged  from  Congress  In  the  early  19C0a 
arose  from  circumstances  of  the  lime.  The 
problems  of  the  poor,  the  absence  of  equal 
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n^hts  for  nil  Americans,  ihc  large  numbers 
of  "dloHdv-'-iiiftsred"  children  who  were  not 
le2rrting  to  read,  fwgan  to  capture  the  atten- 
tion of  le^lflatop;  and  administrators  who 
believed  the?  could  solve  these  problems 
through  social  luterveuiion  programs  auU 
technolcjry. 

In  this  socially  responsible  aLmo&phere. 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1865  (ESEA I  was  created,  for  It  was  clear 
to  Congress  and  the  administration  that 
there  was  a  hl^h  correlation  between  lack  of 
education  and  poverty.  ESEA  was,  neverthe- 
less, an  Impressive  political  achievement,  for 
there  was.  even  in  lUe  liberal  climate  of  the 
sixties.  Bfrong  opposition  to  such  federal 
iTit^nentlon  In  what  was  considered  a 
r^-ipoijsihuiry  of  the  states  and  the  local 
school  districts. 

Of  the  numerous  sections  of  ESEA,  Title  I 
has  the  mo&t  impact  on  poor  children,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  are  black.  It  is  also  the 
main  federal  vehicle  for  getting  aid  to  dis- 
advantaged children.  It  in  the  most  con- 
troversial, the  most  complex,  the  most  mis- 
understood, and  in  some  school  districts,  the 
most  misdirected  of  federal  education  pro- 
grams. 

The  purpose  of  Title  I  as  it  appears  In  the 
law  is  "to  provide  Ananclal  assistance  to  local 
educatinn  agencies  serving  areas  with  con- 
centrations of  children  from  low-Income 
families."  Under  the  Act.  school  districts  get 
money  to  plan  and  operate  special  programs 
for  educationally  disadvantaged  children. 
The  funds  are  to  be  used  to  supplement 
rather  than  to  replace  any  ciu-rently  operat- 
ing prog^rivm  In  those  school  districts. 

Programs  funded  under  Title  I  can  Include 
remedial  ln.structlon  In  the  basic  skill  area.s 
such  as  reading  and  math;  hiring  of  addi- 
tional teachers  and  teacher  aides  to  reduce 
pupu-teacher  ratios;  inservice  training  for 
teachers  and  aides;  educational  preschool 
programs:  and  nutrition,  medical  and  dental 
seni'ices,  when  the?»e  are  not  available  from 
other  sources. 

During  the  1972-1973  school  year,  the 
Office  of  Education  reported  that  10  million 
children  were  eligible  for  Title  I  «iervices; 
more  than  six  million  were  actually  served. 
Title  I  programs  can  be  found  in  14,000 
school  districts  acro£<>  the  country.  Of  the 
children  in  Title  I  progriims.  36  per  cent  are 
hlacl:. 

E-SEA.  Including  Title  I.  was  to  expire  on 
June  30  of  this  year,  but  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  pa<i5ed  different  versions  of 
Bmendments  that  would  extend  ESEA  pro- 
(.'rams  from  three  to  four  years.  A  House- 
benate  conference  to  reconcile  the  diilercnces 
has  been  convened. 

The  formula  that  determines  how  Title  I 
funds  Bre  to  be  distributed  waa  the  source 
of  much  conflict  and  controversy.  Dlscu-ssions 
In  b:)th  house*  focused  on  the  various  factors 
that  would  comprNe  such  a  formula  and  Uie 
level  of  funding  that  the  states  and  counties 
would  be  entitled  to.  Underlying  the  discus- 
sions, however,  were  three  important  themes. 
Plri-t.  most  congre5.'=:men  favored  a  formula 
that  would  shift  money  away  from  the  larger 
tlUc-o  to  ■suburban  and  rural  areas.  This  indi- 
cates a  lc&5  of  political  power  of  big-city 
congressmen,  at  least  in  dealing  with  federal 
aid  to  education.  As  the  middle-Income  pop- 
ulation shifts  more  to  the  suburb-s.  their 
repreieniatlvej  are  c«Rting  the  deciding 
votes — and  In  this  case  the  votes  were  with 
the  rural  congressmen. 

A  second  undercurrent  Is  typical  of  the 
early  seventies  as  opposed  to  the  6ixtles. 
Middle-income  and  working-class  groups  are 
now  demanding  a  portion  of  federal  aid  to 
the  poor.  This  was  evidenced  in  Congress 
in  a  move  to  turn  Title  I  into  a  general  aid 
program— a  move  which  failed  this  time  but 
will  be  attempted  on  the  next  set  of  amend- 
menu  to  Title  X,  as  well  as  with  other  pro- 
gram-5  focusing  on  poor  and  minority  people. 
The  third  clement  was  the  fact  that  there 
has  never  been  enough  money  to  fund  this 
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prcgrum  adequately.  Even  with  an  expected 
appropriation  for  ti.'ical  year  1975  of  CI. 885 
billion  (up  $177  million  from  fiscal  year 
1974).  members  of  Congress  were  forced  to 
squabble  over  an  amount  of  funds  too  small 
to  have  a  lasting  impact  on  most  of  the  mil- 
lions of  children  deemed  eligible  no  matter 
what  the  formula  is. 

The  formula  finally  adopted  by  both  houses 
has  a  definite  suburban  and  rural  bias  as 
compared  with  current  fundlnfj  patterns.  A 
rural  bios  would  be  quite  acceptable,  if  It 
did  not  result  In  substantially  diminishing 
the  entltlemenu  of  most  larger  cities.  Poor 
people  and  t^ck  people  are  concentrated  m 
the  large  cities,  and  rural  areas  have  their 
sliure,  too.  But  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul 
is  neither  an  equitable  nor  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion to  a  problem  based  on  too  few  dollars. 

Under  current  law,  children  eligible  to  be 
counted  for  Title  I  must  be  from  faraUles 
with  Incomes  below  3200O  per  year,  or  from 
families  that  earn  above  $2000  but  are  receiv- 
ing Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren (AFDC).  Institutionalized  'neglected 
and  dependent "  children,  and  some  In  foster 
homes,  are  also  eligible. 

Tlie  amount  of  money  a  school  district 
receives  Is  determined  by  the  number  of 
eligible  children  it  contains.  Once  the  funds 
get  to  the  local  school  district,  it  Is  up  to 
the  school  administrators  to  see  that  they 
are  distributed  to  schools  In  areas  with  con- 
centrations of  children  from  low-lncomo 
families.  Within  a  school  Identified  as  eligible 
for  a  Title  I  program  according  to  the  Income 
criteria  mentioned  above,  achievement  test 
scores  sometimes  are  used  to  identify  chil- 
dren m  need  of  the  program.  But  this  Is  the 
only  level— within  the  school— where  teat 
scores  might  be  used  to  identify  children, 
according  to  current  law.  Down  to  the  level  of 
the  Individual  school,  poverty  is  the  deter- 
mining factor. 

Diu-lng  discus.-.loiis  of  the  extension  of 
Title  I  by  the  House  Education  ar.d  Labor 
Committee,  the  question  of  the  correlation 
i>etween  poverty  and  educational  disadvan- 
tage as  measured  on  achievement  tests  was 
raised.  There  was  a  move,  led  by  Rep.  Albert 
Quie  (R-Mlnn.),  to  make  sttidents  with  low 
test  scores  eligible  for  Title  I  aid,  regardless 
of  ihetr  families'  Income.  He  proposed  dlE- 
tributlon  of  funds  according  to  numbers  of 
low  scores  In  each  slat*.  This  change  from 
current  practice  would  have  Increased  the 
number  of  eligible  students  significantly 
spreading  already  limited  Title  I  fuuds  evet. 
more  thinly.  However,  both  the  House  ond 
The  Senate  decided  to  continue  to  focus  TlUe 
I  funds  on  poor  children  for  whom  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities  are  more  elusive. 

A  congressional  committees  heard  testi- 
mony and  debated  the  amendments  to  extend 
ESEA.  the  question  at  the  top  of  their  mindi 
was,  'Has  Title  I  been  successful?" 

In  answering  that  question,  it  must  bo 
kept  In  mind  that  Title  X  contains  many  pro- 
visions, designed  to  meet  many  different 
goal?.  To  e.-siive  the  bills  p:u;-ago  in  196.', 
congressional  sponscrs  Ins-jrted  sections 
aJrned  at  many  ihin^^:  r^mrdyln??  the  aca- 
demic prob'ems  of  disudrantace'I  ctudent^^; 
meethig  their  health  and  nutrition  needs; 
truining  and  employing  paraprofessional 
helpers  in  the  schools,  establishing  a  prece- 
dent for  major  federal  assistance  to  educa- 
tion, and  equalizing  the  fiscal  bui-dens  of 
payln?  for  schools  between  affluent  suburban 
areas  a/.d  impcve-rlahcd  lubnu  and  rural 
aixaF.. 

Title  I.  alone  among  federal  programs  for 
education,  has  moved  !n  the  direction  of 
equalization  by  emphasizing  money  for  im- 
poverished central  city  and  rural  areas,  areas 
with  high  proportions  of  minority  etudents, 
areas  with  low  income  levels,  and  areas  with 
greater  educational  needs  as  measured  by 
average  achievement  scores.  Unfortunately, 
some  Inree  cities  will  lose  money  under  the 
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shilt  In  dlstributioD  formula  enacted  in  the 
new  blU. 

Although  U  has  made  some  progress,  how- 
ever slight.  In  achieving  this  goal  of  equaliza- 
tion, the  accomplishments  of  Title  I  In  tbe 
other  areas  have  been  criticized.  That's  a 
small  wonder,  because  of  the  many  goa^s 
which  to  a  certain  extent  compete  with  each 
other. 

This  list  objective  is  often  Ignored,  but  It 
13  one  of  the  most  Important.  A  primary 
motivation  of  the  bill  was  the  Intent  to 
tissl'it  school  districts  having  trouble  support- 
l:i^  adequate  education  programs  because  of 
•  fOTicentratlons  of  low-income  families." 

Those  who  use  standardized  test  scores  as 
the  only  means  of  evaluating  the  effect  of 
Title  I  on  more  than  six  million  children  are 
Ignoring  the  numerous  other  objectives 
woven  into  the  law.  No  one  should  be  sur- 
prised that  they  come  up  with  negative  find- 
ings. Such  scores  should  not  be  used  to  meas- 
ure the  program  nationwide.  They  can, 
however.  prc^>erly  be  used  on  a  project-by- 
project  basis,  so  that  each  local  program  can 
be  Improved  as  necessary,  and  can  be  held 
accountable  for  meeting  whatever  objectives 
and  goals  It  bos  set. 

There  is  Justifiable  cause  for  withholding 
funds  from  school  dli;tricts  that  either  neg- 
ligently or  deliberately  violate  Title  I  legis- 
lation or  regulations.  lu  1969  the  Washing- 
ton Research  Project  published  lis  influen- 
tial report,  Title  I  of  ESEA:  Is  It  Helping 
I\>or  Children?,  which  charged  flagrant  vio- 
lations of  tbe  law.  Most  Illegalities  Involved 
violations  of  the  regulation  requirmg  that 
Title  X  funds  be  used  to  supplement  rather 
than  supplant  currently  operating  programs 
and  aervtces,  or  expenditure  of  Title  I  funds 
for  items  not  allowable  under  the  law.  such 
as  the  cose  of  two  swimming  pools  In  Louisi- 
ana built  with  Title  I  funds. 

As  a  result  of  the  report,  the  US.  Office  of 
Education  appointed  a  high-level  Title  I  Task 
Force  and  Increased  its  understaffed  Division 
of  Compensatory  Education,  which  admin- 
isters tbe  program. 

More  recently,  the  National  Lawyers"  Com- 
mittee for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law  of  Wash- 
ington, DC,  brought  suit  against  the  use 
of  Title  I  funds  m  Philadelphia.  Pa.  In  a 
landmark  decision,  a  US.  District  Court 
Judge  took  control  from  state  and  local  edu- 
cation administrators  and  appointed  an  In- 
dependent three-man  p.'\nel  to  monitor  and 
evaluate. all  the  Philadelphia  Title  I  pro- 
grams. Tbe  panel  came  down  bard  against 
progromj  that  "are  Insufflcieutly  relevant  to 
the  specific  educational  needs  of  poor  chil- 
dren'* and  ordered  the  district  to  eliminate 
10  of  their  38  programs.  Later,  an  appeal  re- 
sulted In  a  reversal  of  tbl.'«  decision,  allowing 
the  programs  In  question  to  continue 
through  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

There  was  another  Important  outcome  of 
the  WiuhI:igton  Ketearch  Project  report's 
publication,  in  addition  to  the  Identification 
of  problems  mentioned  above.  WRP  began 
to  push  the  Omce  of  Education  to  come  up 
with  strong  requirements  for  local  parent 
advisory  councils.  After  a  long  struggle  be- 
tween OE,  which  wanted  councils,  and  the 
education  establl>;hment,  which  did  not,  a 
compromise  was  reached  by  OE,  requiring 
"system-wide"  parent  advisory  councils.  In 
the  House  version  of  the  ESEA  extension, 
system-wide  councils  are  optional,  but  a  par- 
ent council  Is  required  for  every  school  re- 
ceiving Title  I  funds.  The  .Senate  bill  re- 
quires only  system-wide  councils.  I'hls  will 
t»e  resolved  in  conference. 

A  look  at  the  post  eight  years  of  fully 
operational  Title  I  programs  shows  the  tre- 
mendous Impact  of  the  program  on  the  at- 
titudes of  teachers,  administrators  and  the 
Keneral  public  toward  "disadvantaged"  chil- 
dren and  their  struggle  to  obtain  basic  skills. 
A  voice  for  these  children  has  been  devel- 
oped m  Washington  and  the  relief  of  their 
problems  la  a  national  objective. 

Their  parents,  also,  have  become  Involved 
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In  the  educational  process  and  are  begUmlng 
to  develop  political  skills  that  can  be  trans- 
lated from  education  to  other  fonuna.  In 
many  places.  Jane  and  Jotinny  are  learning 
to  read  while  Mom  and  Dad  learn  to  Influ- 
ence the  political  process.  This  may  be  tbe 
true  legacy  of  Title  I. 

THE  NEED  FOR  PASSING  THE 
STUDDS-MAGNUSON  BILL 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACIlUSETrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE5ENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1074 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  lias  recently  been  considerable  con- 
troversy concerning  the  fishing  interests 
of  the  United  States.  Many  assert  that 
the  Magnuson-Studds'  200-mile  Uroit  is 
a  very  self-interested  bill  and  that  it  will 
hurt  the  United  Stales  In  the  long  run. 
On  the  other  side  are  those,  myself 
included,  who  see  the  200 -mile  limit  a£  a 
positive  step  in  helpline  the  American 
fislaerman  in  his  constant  fight  with  the 
far  advanced  foreign  fishing  fleets. 

Recently,  an  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Globe  concerning  this  issue.  The 
editorial,  in  my  opinion,  left  out  the 
basic  element  and  narrowly  looked  at  the 
problem  from  the  view  that  the  200-mlle 
limit  would  be  "carving  up  the  sea"  just 
as  we  do  a  leg  of  lamb.  Mr.  Sam  Favazza. 
a  constituent  of  mine  from  Gloucester, 
profoimdly  rebutted  that  editorial  in  a 
recent  letter  to  the  Globe,  and  I  feel  that 
he  captured  the  real  problem  that  the 
American  fisherman  faces. 

For  the  Information  of  all  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  insert  both  of 
these  pieces  in  tlie  Record. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe | 
Sa\tncs  the  Seas  bt  Law 

Tlie  third  United  Nations  Law  of  the  Eea 
Conference  ojicns  today  In  Venezuela,  with 
151  nations  gathered  to  tackle  an  agenda  of 
25  Items  and  a  record  of  minor  accomplish- 
ments at  Its  two  previous  sessions  in  1958 
and  1060.  But  the  pressures  on  the  world's 
oceans  a  decade  ago  were  nothing  compared 
to  the  pressures  today.  And  international 
negotiation  and  agreement  has  become  Im- 
perative If  the  high  seas  are  not  to  be  carved 
up  and  fought  over  as  the  laud  h.-u  been. 

The  oceans  make  up  70  percent  of  the 
earth's  surface.  If  30  percent  of  these  waters 
were  nationalized  by  territorial  rights  out  to 
200  milirs.  It  would  affect  trade  and  trans- 
portation, it  could  limit  marine  research.  It 
might  prevent  overall  control  of  marine 
poUution.  and  it  could  seriously  affect  world 
access  to  &sh  and  other  sea-lx)rne  proteins 
OS  well  OS  to  oil  and  other  metals  and  min- 
erals. 

Rlglit  now  Kew  England  fishermen  are 
pressing  for  exclusive  fishing  rights  up  to 
200  mUes  off  the  coast.  And  tbe  voyage  of 
the  "Sharon  and  Noreen"  has  won  pollilcol 
friends  to  tiie  cause.  But,  If  a  200-mUe  l^h- 
Ing  limit  would  benefit  the  (40  million  New 
England  fishing  indu.stry  and  pertiaps  pro- 
tect the  8125  million  Pacific  salmon  hjdustry 
against  foreign  competition.  It  could  serious- 
ly hurt  vhe  S132  mUUon  US  tuna  industry  in 
the  Pacific  off  South  America  and  the  C173 
miUlou  US  BhrUup  industry  operating  in  tbe 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Peru  and  Ecuador,  with  small  fleets  of 
their  own.  have  already  shown  what  capital 
can  be  mode  by  seizing  and  fining  American 
vessels  within  200  miles  from  their  shoiea. 
A  much  better  approach  is  to  establish 
quotas,  seasons  and  fishing  regulations  as 
has    been    done    with    Increasing    success 
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through  the  I7-member  Internotlonal  Com- 
mission for  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
(ICNAP).  New  quotas  and  tighter  iniipectlon 
procedures  have  Just  been  issued  from  the 
24th  annual  ICNAF  meeting  which  wound 
up  June  14  In  Halifax. 

A  simUar  case  is  being  made  by  12  Atlantic 
states  which  are  suing  the  US  government 
for  tcrrllarlal  rights  on  offshore  oil  under 
colonial  charters.  The  cose  has  been  pending 
before  tJ--^  i2_^  ipremc  Court  for  five  yearn 
and,  with  the  Administration's  pu.sh  to  lease 
10  million  acres  for  offshore  oil  exploration. 
a  resolution  should  be  expected  soon.  And 
the  impltcfltlons  of  local  control  over  a  re- 
source iliat  already  amounts  to  20  percent 
'.f  the  world's  remaining  oU  are  enormotis. 

Carving  up  the  sea  to  meet  territorial  im- 
peratives Is  a  dangerous  way  to  soU-e  tho 
world's  problems  of  food,  energy  and  the 
adverse  effects  of  pollution.  National  Juris- 
diction over  tbe  world's  sea  lanes  could  lead 
to  a  system  of  marine  toll  roads.  In  a  shrink- 
ing world,  where  all  nations  do  not  have 
access  to  the  sea  and  where  dwindling  re- 
sources must  be  conserved  and  shared.  In- 
ternational regulation  Is  the  only  answer. 
The  International  commissions  like  ICNAP 
have  paved  the  way.  Now  It  Is  time  to  work 
toward  broader  laws  of  the  sea.  first  at 
Caracas  and  Liter  at  Vienna  ond  elsewhere. 

City  of  OLoucrSTER 

FtSHEUES  COMUISSIOir, 
G/owcc-vf  er.  Mats..  JvTie  29. 1979. 
F,D1  roK 

The  Boston  Globe, 
Boston.  McutS. 

DCAB  Sia:  I  should  appreciate  your  print- 
ing these  comments  on  your  editorial  of  June 
19  entitled  "Saving  the  Seas  by  Law." 

Your  statement  that  "Bight  now  New  Eiig- 
land  fishermen  are  pressing  for  exclusive  fish- 
ing rights  up  to  200  miles  off  the  coast"  is 
Inaccurate.  Tlie  Studds-Magniison  BlU  sup- 
ported by  the  New  England  fishermen 
calls  for  exclusive  management  up  ti) 
200  miles  off  the  coast  by  the  U.S.A.  It  allowj 
for  foreign  fishing  In  this  area  but  under 
U.S.  conservation  rules  and  regulatioiis. 

Then  you  say,  "But,  If  a  aoo-mlle  fi.bUlng 
Umlt  would  benefit  tbe  MO  million  New  Eng- 
land fishing  lndu.stry  and  perhaps  protect 
the  $125  million  Pacific  salmon  Indvistry 
against  foreign  competition,  it  could  Feri- 
ously  hurt  the  £132  million  U.S.  tuna  Indus- 
try in  the  Pacific  off  South  America  and  the 
£173  million  U.S.  fihrimp  industry  operating 
In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 

This  .-talement  leaves  the  reader  with  the 
impression  that  the  Studds-Magnu'^on  Bill  \% 
supported  only  m  New  England,  It  Ignores 
the  support  of  all  tlie  states  bordering  the 
Atlantic  from  Maine  through  Georgia  by  a 
recent  vote  of  the  Atlantic  States  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission,  as  well  as  the  enthu- 
siastic support  of  our  largest  fisheries  state, 
Alaska,  and  the  fishing  Industries  of  north- 
er:! California.  Oregon  and  Washington.  It 
also  creates  doubt  as  to  the  support  of  the 
salmon  industry  which  according  to  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Ted  Stevens  of  Alaska  Is  Q&Tt  behind 
thlH  bill,  the  exception  t>ctng  a  small  group 
of  processors  of  foreign  caught  salmon. 

It  Is  also  interesting  to  note  that  of  the 
$195  million  of  slirimp  landings  In  1D73  by 
U.S.  fishermen  lu  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  only 
(41  mllUoa  (about  20'; )  waa  caught  in  Inter- 
national waters  off  foreign  shores.  Unfor- 
tunately that  minority  consisting  of  some 
larrre  well-financed  processing  interests  l.<;  er- 
roneously assumed  to  speak  for  the  entlte 
shrimp  industry. 

The  only  American  e«sl«ry  dependent 
mostly  on  fish  caught  In  Internaiionol  waters 
o3  foix-ign  shores  is  the  tuna  fishery.  Their 
spokesmen  are  vocal  In  opposition  to  the 
3tudds-Magnu5on  BUI.  But  this  opposition  is 
tmjustlfled  since  the  bill  allows  that  oceanic 
species,  such  as  tuna,  should  be  managed  by 
International  commlaslons  as  they  ore  now. 

The  fact  is  the  Studds-Magousoti  Bill  Is 
very  clo.-*  to  the  US.  position  at  the  Caracis 
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Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  Both  allow  for  ( i) 
management  of  anadromoua  epeclea  lucb  as 
salmon  b;  the  nation  tn  whose  rivers  thej 
->pB*n.  <3)  management  of  oceanic  Epecles 
snch  a3  tuna  by  International  commlselons, 
nnd  (3>  management  of  coastal  apecles  by 
iMc  coastal  nation.  The  difference  la  that 
while  federal  authorities  Insist  on  the  pon- 
urrous  time-consuming  process  of  an  inter- 
nntlcnxU  agreement,  the  Studds-Magnuson 
Bill  recognizes  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
■nd  calls  for  immediate  Interim  unilateral 
action.  (Massachusetta  landings  in  1963  when 
foreign  fishing  oft  our  coast  started  was  GOO.- 
000.000  lbs.  In  1673  our  landings  were  3S0,> 
000.000  lbs.) 

Your  statement  that  "National  Jurlsdlc- 
tlon  over  the  world's  sea  lanes  could  lead  to 
a  system  of  marine  toU  roads."  only  serves 
to  confuse  the  Issue.  The  Studds-Magnuson 
BUI  does  not  allow  for  extended  territorial 
Jurisdiction  but  rather  for  extended  fishcrle-s 
niaoagement  only. 

Finally,  my  a  years  experience  with  ICNAP 
as  an  Industry  advisor  demes  me  the  faith 
you  express  In  that  international  commis- 
sion. While  dedicated  to  the  conservation  of 
the  marine  resources  of  this  area.  It  has  seen 
our  1973  haddock  catch  reduced  to  27.-  of  the 
1965  catch,  our  herring  stocks  reduced  to 
10 '^r  Of  What  they  were  a  decade  ago.  and  our 
yellowtall  flounder  stocks  on  the  same  road 
to  depletion. 

At  the  recent  ICNAP  meeting  in  Halifax 
which  your  editorial  commends  for  its  agree- 
ment on  "new  quotas  and  tighter  inspection 
procedures",  despite  the  recommendation  of 
Its  own  scientists  there  was  no  reduction  in 
bemng  quotas  to  prevent  further  depletion, 
and  no  agreement  on  yellowtall  flounder 
quotas  because  of  opposition  by  one  Dver?.eas 
nation  based  on  its  own  economic  considera- 
tions. Basically  this  la  the  weakness  of  In- 
ternational management  of  coastal  stocks  of 
fish — while  the  coastal  nation  empha5l7e3 
conservation  since  its  smaller  coastal  fishing 
vessels  depend  on  the  viability  of  the  re- 
source, the  overseas  nations  emphasize  eco- 
nomic considerations  since  their  large  mobile 
fleets  can  turn  to  other  distant  fishing 
grounds  following  the  depletion  of  a  re- 
source in  a  particular  area. 

The  only  practical  way  to  properly  manage 
and  conserve  coastal  stocks  of  fish  la  to  place 
the  management  responslbllty  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  coastal  nation.  That  nation 
Is  In  the  best  position  to  study  the  resource 
and  police  the  fishing  effort,  and  that  nation 
stands  to  gain  the  most  from  the  viability  of 
the  resource  or  lose  the  most  from  its  decline. 
Sincerely. 

Salvatore  J.  Pavazza. 

Exccuiiie  Secretary. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATI\'ES 
Mondav,  July  29,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Long 
Island  Committee  of  Combined  Concern, 
a  broad-based,  interrellglous  group  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  Church 
Women  United,  the  National  Federation 
of  Temple  Sisterhoods,  the  Women's 
League  for  Conservative  Judaism  and 
the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women, 
has  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  Us 
time  to  studying  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse  and  Its  eflfect  on  our  society.  Thia 
distinguished  group  has  drafted  an  open 
letter  and  a  resolution  which  clearly 
show  their  concern  and  point  the  way  to- 
ward a  possible  means  of  resolving  the 
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drug  problem  tliat  takes  its  loll  on  com- 
munities tiiroughout  the  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  again  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  we  must  not  let  the  present 
Cyprus  situation  drive  our  other  con- 
cerns with  Turkey  from  our  minds.  We 
must  take  the  strongest  possible  steps  to 
convince  the  Turks  to  rescind  their  deci- 
sion to  resume  the  production  of  the 
opium  poppy.  The  Committee  of  Com- 
bined Concern  .-supports  the.se  efforts  and 
they  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
.same. 

The  committee  s  open  letter  and  res- 
oSuilOik  follow: 

An  Open  Letttr 
To:  The  Suate  Department 
Members  of  Congress 
Newspapers. 
Froni.  The  Committee  of  Combined  Concern. 
The  Conunlttee  of  Combined  Concern,  on 
which    representatives    of    Church    Women 
United,  the  National  Federation  of  Temple 
Sisterhoods,  the  Women's  League  for  Con- 
servative Judaism  and  the  National  CouncU 
of  Catholic   Women   have  served,  haa  been 
doing  long-range  study  on  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse  and  has  been  authorized  to  con- 
tribute  Its   findings  and   resources   to   the 
above-named  organizations  and  movements, 
each  of  which  Is  nation-wide  In  scope. 

It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that  we  cannot 
stand  by  and  silently  watch  as  our  society 
and  Its  aspirations  and  goals  become  further 
corroded  by  a  lethal  drug  culture  that  haa 
already  gained  too  deep  a  foothold;  that  If 
we  truly  desire  to  stop  the  near  epidemic  of 
heroin  addiction  that  characterized  this  na- 
tion In  the  1960's  and  early  70's.  and  If  we  are 
to  prevent  addicts  from  stealing  to  support 
their  habits,  we  must  see  to  It  that  the  U- 
ilclt  supply  Is  eradicated  at  the  sources.  lu 
this  connection  the  Turkish  ban  on  the  cul- 
tivation and  production  of  opium  has  been 
helpful  and  we  applaud  those  officials  In  the 
tJnlted  States  and  Turkey  who  wish  to  con- 
tinue this  policy. 

We  have  tiierefore  adopted  the  aitached 
Resolution  to  which  we  respectfully  request 
you  give  yovr  consideration. 

Resplction  on  Dace  LccistAxioN  av  Cob:- 

KtTTEE  or  CoaiDIHED  CONCCRH 

As  a  Committee  of  Combined  Concern 
whoic  organizations  Include  over  25  mUIlon 
women  tn  Church  Women  United  (Protest- 
ant, Roman  Catholic.  Orthodox),  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Temple  Sisterhoods,  the 
Women's  League  for  Coiwervatlve  Judaism 
and  the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Wom- 
en, we  are  reminded  that  drug  abuse  con- 
tinues to  be  a  most  serious  Illness. 

We  urge  the  adoption  of  the  House  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  Congressmen  Wolff.  Ran- 
gel  and  Rodtno  and  In  the  Senate  by  Sena- 
tors Mondale  and  Buckley  asking  President 
Nixon  to  continue  serious  negotiations  with 
the  I'larklsh  government  to  prevent  the  dis- 
solution of  the  opium  ban.  If  these  negotia- 
tions are  unsuccessful,  and  Turkey  resumes 
opium  poppy  cultivation,  the  resolution  asks 
for  a  suspen.slon  of  all  United  Stales  aid  and 
ix-'iistance  to  Turkey. 

We  feel  the  United  States  should  continue 
to  asslfit  Turkey  In  properly  financing  crop 
divers  I  Gcat  Ion  programs  in  the  poppy  areas. 
specific  as-slBtance  for  Industrial  projects 
which  do  not  compete  with  American  manu- 
facturers or  exports  should  be  given  high 
priority. 

In  addition,  we  feel  that  raising  the  level 
of  understanding  in  Turkey  about  the  In- 
ternational drug  problem  Is  essential  for  any 
future  cooperation  between  the  countrlea 
We  hope  such  understanding  wtU  lead  Tur- 
key to  recognize  Ita  International  respon- 
sibUltles. 
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In  tbe  context  of  a  mutual  security  agree- 
ment between  our  two  nations.  It  must  be 
made  clear  to  the  Tiurktsh  people  that  the 
rescinding  of  the  opium  production  ban  Jeop- 
ardizes the  security  of  our  nation  through 
the  exploitation  of  our  youth  by  nefarious 
drug  traffllckers. 

Should  Turkey  ignore  the  dangers  which 
renewed  poppy  production  presents  to  the 
American  people,  then  this  matter  should 
be  brought  up  before  the  Congress  to  review 
all  pertinent  agreements  between  the  two 
nations.  Moreover,  it  should  then  be  manda- 
tory to  have  controls  and  enforcement  fi- 
nanced and  Inspected  through  an  Interna- 
tional mechanl.<im  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  United  SUtts  domination.  Without  con- 
trol. It  would  be  a  most  difficult  enforce- 
ment operation  for  the  Turkish  government 
to  undertalre. 


IS  A  TAX  CUT  REALLY 
DESIRABLE? 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPHESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  29,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  ol  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recenUy  published  June- 
July  Issue  ot  ADA  World  contained  an 
Interesting  and  Informative  article  re- 
garding taxes  which  I  believe  deserves 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues.  In  this 
article.  Mr.  Leon  ShuU,  national  direc- 
tor of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
compares  the  desirability  ot  tax  cuts 
with  the  desirability  of  tax  reform. 

I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
and  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  Mr.  Shull's  arguments, 
since  his  views  demonstrate  unusual  In- 
sight into  the  complexities  of  our  Fed- 
eral tax  .system. 

Let  me  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Oils 
article  was  written  prior  to  the  admin- 
istration's recent  announcement  that  we 
have  now  fulfilled  the  textbook  require- 
ment to  be  formally  considered  in  a  re- 
cession; Mr.  Shull  wrote  his  essay  before 
we  were  informed  of  the  second-quarter 
decline  In  the  gross  national  product. 
TA.TES:  FAiLtms  on  the  Hili, 
(By  Leon  Sbull) 

The  experts  tell  uo  we  are  not  in  a  tiue 
recession.  They  explain  that  the  score-card 
deHultloii  of  a  recession  Is  a  two-quarter  de- 
cline In  real  output.  This  may  tw  so,  but 
nevertheless  we  are  laced  with  rising  unem- 
ployment, a  laggard  economy,  rampant  In- 
nation,  Hiid  general  uncertainty.  Most  biisl- 
nesi,  economists  project  a  Ti  percent  Increase 
In  the  Gross  Nation.il  Product  for  1974  with 
price  Increases  accounting  for  7  percent — or 
only  a  minimal  expansion  lu  real  output. 

If  this  projection  holds  true,  we  can  ex- 
pect an  unemployment  rate  of  C  percent  or 
more  by  the  final  quarter  of  1974.  Unemploy- 
ment In  Michigan  already  has  reached  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  due  (o  the  sharp  drop 
in  automobile  production.  New  housing  vol- 
ume continues  to  shrink  In  real  terms.  By 
the  first  quarter  of  1974.  housing  starts  had 
been  cut  to  about  ^4  of  what  It  was  a  year 
ago.  and,  while  there  are  some  projections 
and  forecasts  that  private  housing  starts 
will  turn  up,  no  one  expects  them  to  achieve 
the  1972  level  or  even  the  1973  level,  when 
the  drop  already  had  begun. 

Clearly,  government  acUon  Is  Indicated. 
The  conser\«tl<es  will  not  admit  It.  Yet  they 
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do  call  for  action  by  government;  in  addl- 
tiou  to  removal  of  all  price  and  wage  con- 
trols, they  want  new  tax  benefits  for  indiis- 
w-y,  repeal  or  delay  of  environmental  pro- 
,o'.'tlon  measures,  and  a  free  hand  generally, 
>•;,  which  they  mean  oppoylilon  to  all  regu- 
i-iLory  measures — especially  those  v.'hich 
■  auld  protect  consumers. 

What  is  particularly  dLscournglng  Is  the 
.spouse  of  some  liberal  Senators  and  Rep- 
■  .:,eitt«ilvcs  who  are  calling  for  tax  cuts, 
"i  hovgh  some  Senators  would  disguise  their 
:..K  ciits  as  "tax  credits."  making  them  more 
pittHiable  for  liberals  and  certainly  more  de- 
sinible  than  loc^holes  for  the  rich,  neverthe- 
less tax  cuts  are  bouiiht  at  the  expense  ot 
needed  social  services.  We  had  two  tax  cuts 
under  the  Kennedy  nnd  Johnson  Admlnls- 
trAtlons  and  two  under  the  Ntxou  Admlnls- 
irAtloii.  And  even  wlih  our  economy  running 
flt  less  than  capacity,  ihe  Treasury  would  be 
tollecting  some  «40  bllllou  more  a  year — at 
a  conservative  estimate — had  these  lax  cuta 
i.ot  taken  place. 

Surely  there  is  need  for  t.ix  reform.  And 
present  tax  rates  could  be  cut  U  present  rates 
were  applied  without  tax  loopholes.  Joseph 
A.  Pechman  and  Benjamin  A.  Okner  of  the 
Brookings  Institution  have  estimated  that 
present  rates  applied  to  such  a  coraprehen- 
si\e  tax  base  would  have  yielded  an  addi- 
tional »77  billion  in  1972.  Actually  our  pres- 
ent tax  rates  could  have  been  cut.  according 
10  the  Pechman-Okner  estimates,  by  43  per- 
cent with  the  same  amount  of  revenue  raised 
If  the  lower  rates  had  been  applied  on  a 
more  comprehensive  base — that  Is.  without 
loopholes. 

It  doesn't  take  much  imagination  to  vis- 
nall7-«  the  huge  funds  that  would  be  made 
available  for  social  programs  by  the  closing 
of  tax  loopholes.  Be.scisalon  is  of  course  po- 
lUlcally  Impos.'iible.  but  if  the  tax  cuts  of  the 
last  decade  were  to  be  rescinded,  the  amount 
of  funds  available  for  social  programs  could 
meet  all  our  needs.  From  the  funds  lost  to 
this  country  by  tbe  tax  cuts  of  the  last  dec- 
ade, n^e  could  pay  the  additional  cost  of  na- 
tional health  In.-iurance  as  envisioned  by  the 
Kennedy-Griffiths  bill,  the  co!>t  oi  a  modest 
negative  Income  tax.  and  a  SIO  billion  public 
service  employment  program.  But  If  liberals 
ore  going  to  continue  to  advocate  tr-x  cnts 
(or  credits),  we  cm  expect  the  erosion  of  the 
progressive  tax  principle  to  continue. 

Why  liberals  favor  such  tax  cuts  remains 
incomprehensible.  It  is  ea?y  to  see  why  con- 
servatives want  tax  cuts;  they  know  what 
liberals  apparently  fall  to  understand — that 
once  a  cut  la  made  It  Is  virtually  impossible, 
short  of  a  major  war,  to  again  Increase  taxes. 
Ii  A-asn't  even  possible  to  Increase  taxes  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  war— actually  the  reverse 
occurred.  Taxes  were  last  Increased  during 
World  War  n,  more  than  20  years  ago.  It  Is 
irue  that  the  federal  government,  unlike 
states  and  cities,  sttli  collects  almost  half 
Its  receipts  through  progressive  taxes.  But. 
If  the  trend  continues,  if  even  liberals  con- 
tinue to  call  for  cuts  in  our  progres-ilve 
federal  tax  system,  we  can  expect  Us  progres- 
sive features  to  diminish.  It  Is  worth  re- 
membering that  between  1D60  and  1974,  ac- 
cording to  a  Brookmgs  Institution  study, 
corporate  Income  tax  receipts  dropped  as  a 
percentage  of  total  taxes  from  23  to  15  per- 
cent, while  regressive  social  Insurance  taxes 
t  u-ape  taxes)  increased  from  16  to  30  per- 
cent. The  federal  tax  system  la  on  Its  way 
TO  becoming  Just  as  regresshe  as  atate  and 
local  systems. 

It  Is  important  that  we  understand  what 
I'.ns  been  happening  to  taxes.  The  largest 
M'lgle  component  of  federal  revenues  is  the 
individual  Income  tax.  but  payroll  or  em- 
ployment taxes  are  the  second  largest  source 
;ind  they  are  growing  faster.  Payroll  taxes 
♦his  year  will  amount  to  30  percent  of  all 
federal  revenue — up  20  percent  from  ten 
>ears  ago. 

The  point  here  U  that,  unlike  the  IncUvld- 
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ual  Income  tax,  a  wage  tax — Social  Security 
payroll  tax — Is  regres.';i\"o.  That  Is,  low  In- 
come families  pay  a  higher  proportion  of 
Lhelr  income  tn  payroll  tax  than  do  high 
Income  families.  There  is  a  neat  trick  to  this. 
Tlie  Social  Security  tax  rate  Is  11.7  percent. 
Half  is  paid  by  the  employer  and  half  is 
deducted  from  the  employees  check.  But  as 
the  Brookings  Institution  polnt.s  out,  "Econo- 
mists generally  agree  that  the  whole  tax  ac- 
tually comes  out  of  wages:  If  there  were  no 
such  tax.  wages  would  be  higher  by  approxi- 
mately the  amount  paid  by  employers."  Lest 
anyone  think  that  I  exaggerate  the  case,  let 
us  turn  again  to  a  Brookings  lustittitlou 
siudy: 

•Tn  1S69.  a  four-person  family  with  on'* 
earner  makinf:  $3,000  paid  no  ir.come  tax  and 
was  subject  to  a  Social  Security  Payroll  Tax 
of  $268.  In  1973  the  same  family  still  pays 
no  Income  t^x.  b\it  its  payioll  tax  has  grown 
to  S35I — ft  22  percent  increaie.  This  figure 
Include.^;,  for  reasons  explained  above,  both 
the  employer  and  employee  payroll  tax  con- 
tributl'ui>4.  What  Is  the  net  result  of  all  this? 
The  two  tax  change^i  of  the  Nixon  Admlnts- 
tration  ha^e  Increased  lax  liabilities  for  fami- 
lies with  Incomes  below  $3,300:  decreased  the 
combined  liabilities  of  families  with  incomes 
of  *3.500  to  »8.900:  and  increased  taxes  for 
those  with  Incomes  of  $8,900  to  613,000.  For 
Incomes  above  913.000  the  combined  taxes 
liave  declined,  since  Income  tax  deducHous 
for  higher-Income  groups  have  more  than 
offset  Increased  Social   Security  taxes." 

What  we  need  now  is  a  hard  drive  by  lib- 
erals to  prevent  conservatives  from  nibbling 
away  the  tax  base  from  which  much-needed 
revenues  must  come. 

To  stimulate  the  laggard  economy  and 
combat  rising  unemployment — with  mlnl- 
mtim  Inflationary  impact — we  need  an  imme- 
diate Investment  in  public  service  employ- 
ment. A  "10  billion  investment  in  pubhc 
Jobs  will  restilt  In  a  million  new  Jobs.  An  end 
to  only  a  few  of  tbe  Intolerable  tax  loopholes 
could  easily  produce  the  $10  billion  necee- 
Ban-  for  such  a  program. 

If  we  want  to  help  the  Important  automo- 
bile industry,  why  not  an  investment  of  at 
least  SI  billion  in  buses  for  mass  public 
transportation?  We  not  only  would  meet  a 
(evere  need,  we  would  be  attacking  the  energy 
cntils  as  «'eU. 

Instead  of  tax  loopholes  wlitch  aid  real  es- 
tate operators  In  making  btllions  In  profits, 
why  not  Invest  those  tax  expenditures  In 
hou.Hing  for  low  and  middle  Income  citizens? 
(In  this  connection  we  should  be  aware  that 
tax  subsidies  to  home  ou^ners  In  1972  cost 
the  federal  government  $10  billion,  making 
thl.'!  "program"  by  far  the  largest  federal 
housing  subsidy  program.  Punhennore, 
three-fifths  of  these  tax  concessions  go  ^ 
families  over  S20.000  and  only  7  percent  to 
faralli&3  with  Incomes  under  SIO.OOO.) 

As  we  said  In  1972.  ADA  believes  the 
American  people  will  be  willing  to  pay  If 
they  can  expect  in  return  tangible  improvc- 
mciu  s.  in  employment ,  education,  health, 
la-.\  enforcement,  the  environment,  and  tbe 
like  through  services  which  can  be  made 
avaUable  only  through  public  investment, 
la  the  final  analysis,  if  we  are  going  to  solve 
this  nation's  problems,  then  we  must  be  will- 
ing to  p.^y  the  bill. 


RESOLUTIONS   ADOPTED   BY   SONS 
OF  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MonSay.  July  29,  1974 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  urwJer  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a  copy 
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of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  on  June  27. 
1974.  The  vitv-s  of  this  great  patriotic 
organization  are  worthy  of  most  careful 
consideration. 

The  resolutions  follow: 
RtEottmoN  or  TirK  National  Soc-itri  or  thw 
Sons  of  tkk  AMraiCAM  Rex-om'tiom 

l-LSuLUTiriN    jtt,.    I 

Whcreii-s.  undrr  the  1903  Treaty  w.th  Pan- 
nniA.  the  Unitf>H  ^  ^'es  obtained  tbe  grant  m 
psrpctulty  of  the  use.  occupation  and  con- 
>rol  of  the  Canal  Zone  territory  with  all  sov- 
eretcn  rights,  power  and  authority  to  the 
i'inire  exclusion  oi  the  cxercli-o  by  Paiuuna  of 
any  tuch  sovereign  rights,  power,  or  author- 
ivy  ns  well  as  the  ownership  of  ail  privately 
!ieli  land  and  property  In  the  Zone  by  pur- 
i'hu^e  from  indiMdual  owners;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  haa  an  over- 
riding national  security  Interest  in  main- 
taining tmdlluted  control  over  the  Canal 
Zo:ic  and  Panama  Canal  and  solemn  obUga- 
iions  under  its  treaties  with  Great  Britain 
riMd  Colombia  for  the  efficient  operation  or 
(lie  Canal:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Go\*emment  Is 
currently  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  Panatna  to  surrender  United 
States  sovereign  rights  to  Panama  both  In 
The  CnriHl  Zone  and  with  respect  to  the  Canal 
Itself  wlt^out  authorisation  ot  the  Congres-'v. 
vhtch  will  diminish,  if  not  atiaolutely  abro- 
{.aie,  the  present  US.  treaty-based  sover- 
eignly and  ownership  of  the  Zone;  and 

WhereaK.  these  negotlatloiis  are  being  uti- 
lized by  the  United  States  Government  in  on 
eQort  to  ^et  Panama  to  grant  an  option  fo'* 
the  construction  of  a  ".sea-level'*  canal  evt-n- 
rually  to  replace  the  present  canal,  and  to 
uUi.horlze  the  major  modernization  of  the 
e>ci±>tiug  canal,  which  project  is  already  ati> 
thori-^ed  under  existing  treaty  provisions; 
and  by  the  Panamanian  government  \n  »u 
attempt  to  gain  sovereign  control  and  Jvtrls- 
dinion  over  the  Cauftl  Zone  and  effet.t;\e 
ci.ntrol  over  the  operation  of  the  Canal  Kse!f: 
and 

Vin-.ereas.  similar  concessional  negotintlou* 
by  Lhe  United  States  in  1967  resulted  m  thiee 
dr.ift  treaties  that  were  frustrated  by  the 
will  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause they  would  have  gravely  wealtened 
United  States  control  over  the  Canal  and 
the  Canal  Zone;  and  by  the  people  of  Panama 
l)ecau.<ie  that  countr)*  did  not  obtain  tiiW 
con'Toi;  and 

Wheresifi,  the  American  people  have  com- 
.listcntly  oppo.=ied  further  concessions  to  an/ 
Panamaninn  government  that  would  further 
weaken  United  States  control  over  eiiher  the 
Canal  Zone  or  Canal;  and 

Whereas,  many  scientists  have  demonstrat- 
ed the  probability  that  the  removal  of  na- 
tural ecological  barriers  Ijeiween  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  oceans  entailed  In  the  open- 
ing of  a  sea-level  canal  could  lead  to  ecologi- 
cal hH7.ard5  which  the  advocates  of  tlie  ska- 
level  canal  have  Ignored  In  their  plans:  and 

Whereas,  the  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution belie vc.=i  that  trcilies  are  solen»'i 
obligations  bindlnji  on  the  panie.s  and  h*-. 
consistently  opposed  the  abrogation,  modl- 
licatlon  or  weakening  of  the  Treaty  of  1903: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolrcd  that  the  Na- 
tional Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion in  its  84th  Aiuiual  Congress  assembled. 
opposes  the  construction  of  a  new  sea-level 
cantil  and  approves  Senate  Resolution  30: 
introduced  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  and 
34  additional  Senators,  to  maintain  nnd 
preserve  the  sovereign  control  of  the  United 
States  over  the  Canal  Zone. 

BESOttTION    NO.    2 

Whereas,  the  strength  and  stability  of  the 
economic  and  monetary  system  of  tbe  United 
Stat«s  Is  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  country, 
and 

Whereas,  the  fiscal  and  monetary  poUcici 


of  the  Congress  &nd  Administration,  present 
ivnd  past,  bave  led  lo  the  devaluation  of  tbo 
dollar,  doubltf  digit  tofiatlon.  and  the  cur* 
rent  economic  crisis  In  the  UnlTed  States, 
and 

MTierea?.  double  digit  Inflation  within  Is  a 
;  reat  aa  threat.  If  not  a  greatrr  threat,  to  the 
i'oerty  and  freedom  and  weU-lielng  of  this 
•  oantry  a«  the  threat  from  our  eueniles  wlih- 
<-  ill,  and 

Wherea--*.  the  basic  caurc  of  the  rampant 
inflation  1b  the  deficit  spending  of  the  United 
.s*  ire*  Congress,  and 

Whereas,  under  the  ConsiltuMon  of  th» 
I'nlted  States.  Congress  Is  charged  with  the 
re^pons'.'jlUty  for  ail  federal  approprlutlon", 
fiid 

Whfreas.  It  Is  the  urt^nt  d«ty  of  the 
United  STates  Congress '  to  limit  federal 
Fpendlng  to  the  re-  enues  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
cr:inieii*, 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  reMoIrvtt  that  the  Jfa- 
Tlonal  Society.  Sonn  of  the  American  RevolU' 
tlon  In  Its  a4th  Annual  Congress  assembled, 
iirges  the  Congress  to  balance  ihe  federal 
budget, 

r.rsoLtmoH  SO-  3 

Whereas,  u  was  the  natioual  policy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Intervene  In 
Vietnam  and  prevent  a  Cor.imunhi  takeover 
of  thai  country,  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  American 
ritLan  to  bear  arms  In  support  of  the  na- 
iloaal  policies  of  the  Unlfed  Stales,  and 

Whereas,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  L? 
cu'.ied  upon  to  share  the  burdens  of  cltUeu- 
ship  in  order  lo  liii^ure  Ita  benefits  for  all 
cl'.L'.cus.  and 

Whereas,  40,0^0  young  Ameilcans  fled  to 
foreign  countries  to  evade  the  military  ob- 
ligations of  United  States  citizenship. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  rtfoued  that  the  Na- 
tloual  Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
liou  at  lis  84th  Annual  Congress  assembled. 
Is  opposed  to  any  granting  of  amnesty  to 
■  hose  who  refused  lo  bear  arms  for  ihelr 
country  and  Instead,  fled  lo  foreign  cou:; tries 
to  evade  their  military  oblfgatlons. 

Wherea?..  liils  country  v..i  founded  (iv  God- 
fearing men  and  worsen  and  conceived  In 
liberty,  and 

Wberea^.  men  of  all  countries  have  been 
moved  by  the  eloquence  and  high  spiritual 
qualities  of  The  Detinr^tinn  of  Independence, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Bicentennial  will  be  a  focal 
point  for  a  nationwide  review,  and  reaSlrraa- 
tion  of  the  values  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded,  and 

Whereas.  aU  btJsUiesKes  and  private  citizens 
■bould  display  the  United  States  Flag  dally 
during  daylight  hours  except  during  Inclem- 
ent weather,  and 

Wherea?.  It  is  fitting  for  pntrlota  to  cele- 
brate each  Fourth  of  July  wlih  pr8>*er.  music. 
fireworks  and  otber  expressiona  of  Joy  and 
cheer,  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  citlren  and 
local  community  to  take  the  initiative  In 
planning  a  suitable  commemoration  of  the 
Elcen:e:mlal. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  n-ioft'ct  -hBt  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Bevolu- 
tton  at  Its  Mth  Annual  Congress  assembled, 
urges  Its  memtiers  and  all  citizens  to  By  flags 
dal!y.  to  ring  bells  and  blow  aui'-zmobUe  borrxs 
on  Ll.e  Fourth  of  July  at  a  time  to  be  set  by 
each  community  as  a  ;uV.»ble  prelude  to  the 
E;''<rs»e-!nl;.I. 

nnsjM'Tior.-  no.  ^ 

V.rerea.^,  we  tielleve  the  Filler*!  Gi^vc-rn- 
ri*u*.  has  entered  upon  a  movement  lo  elim- 
'i&i-e  basic  rights  and  powera  guaranteed 
•"  tne  Slates  by  the  10th  Amendment  to  the 
r-insti'.ution.  in  partlCTilar  ibe  contml  of 
educa'Jon  uud  p'.iblk  srhrroi*;,  the  cccirol  of 
Jiud.  ti.e  e\tens:on  of  Jurl^dlctiou  of  the 
Itderal  Judlclar)'.  the  wefti(.«ni::g  of  state 
.  crl.iilnai  law  enfor^m'  nt  by  the  Impcaltl'.n 
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of  untenable  federal  standards  that  result  In 
Interminable  trlahs  and  sheer  technicalities 
that  often  show  more  concern  for  the  crlm- 
inal  thou  for  the  Innocent  victim  and  the 
long-suffering  publl'.*.  to  name  a  few. 

Now,  therefore  be  it  revived  that  the  Na- 
tloiuU  Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
Tion  at  Its  64ih  Annual  Congress  assembled, 
recommends  that  our  state  governors  and 
legislators  resist  these  federal  encroachments 
upiia  BtAte  sovereignty  and  oppose  the  ex- 
tension of  fedeiitl  granu  and  Suprenw  Court 
dec:5:n„^. 

M..SttLT:TIOK  KO.  6 

Whereai,  hc&iWe  foreign  nations  desire  to 
.  iialji  advanced  American  lechnolt^y  during 
a  period  of  our  history  entitled  "detente," 
u'.id 

Whereas,  ihe  sharing  of  our  technology 
Alth  urifriendly  foreign  power»  will  weaken 
Ibis  counrr>''s  power  nnd  proLection  of  tlie 
Tree  wsrld.  -iiid 

Whcreaa.  i.he  Joint  exploration  of  space 
uUh  any  foreign  nation  will  re.^uU  In  the 
rrleaic  of  technical  Informailon  viral  to  the 
dffense  of  this  nation,  and 

Whereas  no  foreign  power  has  been  suc- 
lessful  in  Its  man-ln-space  program. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  rt-^otved  that  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Sons  of  the  Amerlc;in  Revo- 
lution, In  ltd  84th  Annual  Congress  assem- 
bled, opposes  In  general  the  sharing  of  any 
of  our  technology  with  unfriendly  foreign 
nntions  and  In  particular  the  sharing  of  our 
man-ln-apace  cnpahlllty  with  any  foreign 
pnwer.  and  recommends  that  all  federal  agen- 
cies should  Inienftify  efforts  to  prevent  the 
dlFsemlnatlon  of  critical  technology  to  any 
.'oreign  power, 

BESOLCmON  KO.  7 

Whereas,  the  National  Society.  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  supports  proper  com- 
memorailou  and  celebration  of  the  American 
War  for  Independence  which  gained  the  13 
Original  Colonies  their  freedom;  and 

Whereas,  the  Battle  of  Cowncns.  fouebt  in 
S  -uLh  Cxroliaa  near  the  prci^ent  village  of 
Cowpens  was  a  major  victory  for  loyal  Amer- 
icans m  their  fight  for  liberty;  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Oovernmeut  has  ap- 
propriated certain  funds  for  the  improve- 
ment and  enbaucenuni  of  the  Cu-A'peii£  Bat- 
ilet-TO^Dd  site;  and 

Whereas,  the  effect  of  monies  spent  will 
be  much  more  effective  and  widei^pread,  and 
of  longer  duration,  if  a  permanent  annual 
celebration  Ls  held  at  the  Battleground; 

Now.  thci-efore.  be  it  resorted  that  the  Na- 
ilonal  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion la  its  e4th  Annual  Congress  assembled. 
favors  aliocailon  of  an  adequate  portion  of 
cvailable  funds  for  the  construction  of  a 
suitable  amphitheater  ahlch  will  be  made 
available  for  the  production  of  an  annual 
outdoor  drama  based  upon  the  Battle  of 
Cowpens  and  surrounding  events,  so  that 
the  people  of  America  will  have  a  better  op- 
portunity to  become  mure  conversant  with 
the  great  deeds  of  our  illustrious  ancestors. 

KX5OI.UTI0N    NO.    • 

V-Tiereas.  Professional  StandnrOs  Review 
Organization  <PSRO)  was  e::tabllshcd  as  a 
rider  attached  to  the  Social  Security  Law  of 
l<i72  without  public  hearings  or  proper  con- 
sideration: and 

Whereas,  confidential  medical  records  of 
every  patient  under  any  of  the  numerous 
Kovtrnmen  I -sponsored  health  care  programs 
will  be  open  to  PSRO  inspectors,  and 

Whereas,  •norms'  tet  by  the  Department 
iit  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  after  cx- 
OJiinatiou  oT  all  patient  record.;,  will  chan^je 
the  concept  of  health  care,  nullifying  doctor- 
patient  privacy  preventing  full  u.-:e  of  the 
doctors  iU)ov,I»/lge,  experience  and  traiiihig; 
aiid 

V.nereaa.  PSHO  can  c*vemtie  a  doctor'^ 
decision  in  prtbtr.bln^.  lio*ipliallza;ion,  or 
operating  under  penalty  of  fine  pnd  suspen- 
sion from  medical  prartloe: 
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Now.  therefore,  be  It  rcsoltrd  that  the  Na- 
tional Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution at  Its  B4th  Annual  Convention  assem- 
bled, supports  the  adoption  of  H.R.  9375,  or 
similar  resolutions,  which  would  repeal  the 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
\iolate  the  conQdentlallty  of  the  doctor- 
patient  relationship  which  would  be  con- 
trary to  numerous  state  statutes,  contrary  to 
professional  ethics,  and  which  would  lead  to 
federal  control  of  medicine. 

acsoLtmoN  no.  • 

Whereas,  there  is  pending  In  the  United 
Svates  Congress  a  resolution  sponsored  by 
Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd.  Jr.  of  Virginia  In 
which  Senator  William  Scott  of  Virginia  has 
also  Joined  as  a  co-sponsor,  to  restore  Uie 
ritizenshlp  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee, 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
National  Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution at  Its  84th  Annual  Congress  as-scm- 
bled.  Jolu.s  Ui  wltli  the  puriiose  and  spirit  or 
thU  :«j\dlng  Congressional  resolution. 

Ri  SOLmOH  NO.  10 
Nov.",  therefore,  be  it  rcolied  that  the 
NaUoual  Society.  Suns  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution at  Ita  B4th  Annual  Congress  assem- 
bled, reiterates  and  reamrma  that  all  previous 
rtsolutlor.s  adopted  at  prior  Congresses  be 

BfcSCjLfTION   NO.    11 

Wl*ereas.  the  84th  Annual  Congress  of  Uie 
National  Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Bev- 
"lutlon  has  been  successful  In  everj*  respect, 
and 

Whereas,  thai  success  has  been  due  to  Wik 
efforts  of  those  wno  planned  and  took  part 
In  the  program. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resoU'ed  bv  the  Na- 
ttoaal  Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, that  It  hereby  expresses  its  grati- 
tude and  deep  appreciation: 

\.  to  the  President  General  for  his  able 
leadership. 

2.  to  the  omcerp.  chairmen  and  mcmbcri 
of  their  committee?. 

3.  to  the  loyal  headquarters  ?taff  fro-  llieir 
courtant  effort  In  providing  an  eOicieni  op- 
eration. 

4.  to  the  speakers.  Compatriot  (Dr.)  Nor- 
man Vincent  Peale  and  the  Honorable  J. 
William  Middendorf.  II.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  for  their  Inspiring  addresses. 

6.  to  the  United  States  Navy;  Joint  Armed 
Forces  (Pentagon):  Colonial  Guard,  175i:i 
Infantry;  United  Staici  Marine  Corps  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief's  Guard  Colors. 
U^.  Army,  for  furnishing  color  ^ards. 

6.  to  the  United  States  Marine  Band,  the 
United  States  Army  Soldiers'  Chorus,  the 
Chorus  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  U.  S.  Na^T 
Sea  Chanters  for  furnishing  music  and  en- 
tertainment. 

7.  to  the  pres.^.  radio  and  television  for 
their  coverage  of  the  Congress. 

8.  to  the  Maryland  Society  for  its  contrl- 
buTinn  to  a  successful  84th  Annual  Congress, 

5.  to  all  individuals  who  contrlbnred  t" 
the  success  of  this  Congress. 


SOVILT   CHRianANS    PERSKC0TED 
TOO 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  Tlin  HOUSE  OF  nEPBEBE3JTAl  IVES 

Monday,  July  29.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  has  become  aroiued  as  the  result 
of  the  revekitlons  ol  the  persecutions  of 
Soriet  Jews.  It  Is  only  right  that  after 
so  many  years  these  atrocities  should 
finally  be  protested.  But.  let  us  not 
forget  that  men  are  also  being  iicr.'5eciilcd 
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in  Soviet  Russia  because  they  are 
Christians. 

On  May  21.  1974.  Radio  Liberty  which 
monitors  the  Soviet  Press  and  Radio  and 
broadcasts  Into  the  Soviet  Union  released 
a  report  that  should  shock  every  Amer- 
ican. According  to  Radio  Liberty  tlie 
children  of  practicing  Christians  In  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  removed  from 
the  custody  of  their  parents  to  prevent 
them  from  receiving  religious  Instruction. 

The  July  1974  Usue  of  East-West 
Digest  published  In  England  by  Geoffrey 
Stewart  Smith,  a  former  Conservative 
Member  of  Parliament,  revealed  further 
persecutions  of  Russian  Christians.  East- 
West  Digest  reprinted  a  letter  to  the 
Kremlin  leaders  from  the  four  children 
of  Georgl  Vlns,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Russian  Baptist  Movement,  protesting 
that  their  father  has  been  arrested  again. 

I  would  like  to  call  my  colleag\ies* 
attention  to  these  two  documents,  the 
Radio  Liberty  Report  and  the  article  in 
East-West  Digest,  both  of  which  follow: 
Soviet  Christians  Deprived  or  Pabental 
Rights 

Unlike  in  any  other  communist  country 
In  Europe.  Soviet  children  are  still  being  re- 
moved from  the  custody  of  their  parents  on 
the  grounds  that  they  are  being  brought  up 
as  Christians.  An  account  of  the  trial  of  four 
Russian  Baptists  in  connection  with  the  edu- 
cation of  children  was  published  In  SoteN 
tkata  Bclorussia  on  April  27,  1973. 

Among  the  defendants  was  Nina  Masiuk,  a 
member  of  an  unregistered  Baptist  con- 
gregation in  Soligorsk.  Her  son  Sergei  was 
removed  from  custody  of  his  mother  in  1971. 
and  in  November  1972  she  was  formaUy  de- 
prived of  parental  rights.  The  boy,  the  arti- 
cle reports,  has  suffered  severe  physical  and 
moral  harm  from  being  forced  to  attend 
numerous  meetings  from  an  early  age  and 
from  the  narrowness  of  his  religious  up- 
bringing. 

Consequently  he  himself,  we  are  told, 
greeted  his  admission  to  a  children's  homo 
■•with  great  Joy."  Despite  his  mother's  at- 
tempts to  alKluct  him  he  Is  now  more  healthy 
in  every  way,  doing  well  at  school  and,  leaving 
his  religious  beliefs  behind  hlra.  being  active 
in  the  Komssomol.  "Yes."  the  article  con- 
cludes, "this  boy  has  been  saved." 

The  names  of  Sergei  and  his  mother,  how- 
ever, are  not  unknown  in  the  West,  thanks 
to  the  Council  of  Prisoners'  Revelatlves, 
whose  Bulletin  No.  10.  compiled  in  October 
1972.  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  space 
to  the  mother  and  son's  own  statements 
about  the  affair,  such  Information  from  the 
Bulletin  means  that  one  can  now  often  cross- 
check Information  from  Christian  and  hos- 
tile atheist  sources  in  Russia  Sergei's  ac- 
count Is  aa  follows: 

"On  April  4,  1972.  the  headmH*ter  of  school 
No.  3,  Nikolai  Nlkolaevlch  Dalgot,  called  me 
from  classes  and  took  me  to  the  children's 
department  at  the  police  str\tion.  Then  a 
policeman  arrived  with  pome  other  people. 
Including  my  father.  The  policeman  took  me 
by  the  arm  and  made  me  pet  Into  a  car.  They 
took  me  to  a  boarding  school  at  Krafnala 
Sloboda  in  the  Soligorsk  district.  Minsk  re- 
gion. When  they  took  me  I  cried  a  lot.  -  .  ." 

Sergei's  father,  u.i  irresponsible  and  vio- 
lent man,  left  his  wife  and  two  sons  in  1968, 
vlsiiUig  them  subsequently  from  time  n> 
time  only  to  threaten  and  mistreat  them. 
It  was  he  who  bepan  to  persuade  the  au- 
thorities to  deprive  his  wife.  Nina,  of  the 
custody  of  their  younger  son.  His  weapon 
against  her  was  none  other  than  her  Chris- 
tian tielief.  Although  the  father  was  de- 
clared by  the  court  to  be  unfit  to  care  for  a 
child.  Sergei  was  nevertheless  sent  away  "to 
Isolnte  him  from  the  Influence  of  religion," 
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He  ran  away  to  his  mother,  which  resulted  In 
reprisals  In  the  form  of  tinea  and  the  dep- 
rivation of  visiting  rights. 

The  authorities  claim  that  Masiyk  allowed 
her  son  to  be  educationally  Influenced  by  the 
church,  but  she  maintains  that  religious 
education  Is  the  legitimate  right  of  parents, 
and  that  she  as  a  parent  has  The  constitu- 
tional right  to  bring  up  and  educate  her 
child  by  the  very  article  which  has  been  in- 
voked against  her.  This  Is  the  "Decree  on  the 
Separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State 
and  the  School  from  the  Church,"  promul- 
gated by  Lenin  himself  in  1918.  rhe  educa- 
tion of  children  Is  declared  to  be  "the  exclu- 
sive right  of  the  family,  the  school  and  the 
state,  but  not  the  church.'' 

Sergei's  mother  gives  fuller  details  of  the 
r:vse  in  an  appeal  to  the  highest  authori- 
ties which  is  impressive  in  its  sound  knowl- 
edue  of  constitutional  law  and  clear  vision 
of  the  situation; 

I  have  already  forwarded  a  complant 
to  the  government,  but  my  complaint  was 
pa'^.'^ed  on  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Belo- 
russlan  Republic,  and  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Court.  Comrade  Shardyko.  replied  to 
me:  'It  has  been  proven  that  you  involved 
your  son  Sergei  In  a  Baptist-Evangelical  sect. 
and  took  him  o  meetings  of  the  sect.  In  the 
interests  of  your  sot.  Sergei,  the  court  right- 
ly decided  to  place  him  In  the  care  of  the 
welfare  and  medical  authorities.' 

■'Tills  answer  speaks  for  itself.  In  this  an- 
bwer  not  a  word  is  said  about  the  basic  docu- 
ments on  the  rights  of  the  case — tlie  Con- 
.<itltutlon  of  the  USS  I.  the  above-mentioned 
'Decree"  (on  the  separation  of  school  from 
church)  and  the  "Convention*  (on  the  strug- 
gle against  discrimination  in  education). 

"The  attitude  of  Comrade  Shardyko  is  not 
tl\at  of  a  man  standing  in  the  strength  of 
his  duty  of  safeguarding  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  the  principles  of  Justice.  It  Is 
the  attitude  of  an  atheist,  who,  setting  aside 
ail  laws,  public  opinion  and  social  practice, 
u-anis  forcibly  to  prevent  people  from  be- 
lieving in  God  and  removes  clUIdren  from 
their  parents  for  the  sole  reason  of  Their 
belief  m  God." 

The  Bulieiln  also  sets  forth  the  case  of 
the  Berdnik  family  of  Kaliningrad.  AU  five 
of  the  children  of  Ivan  and  Anna  Berdnik, 
aged  between  twelve  and  under  one  year. 
were  taVicn  away  from  them  In  1971.  Like 
Sergei's  mother,  the  Berdniks  were  accused 
of  causing  "moral  harm"  to  Ihe  children  by 
bringing  them  up  rs  Christians  and  encour- 
aging them  to  attend  "Sunday  school"  les- 
sons held  on  Saturdays  in  the  houses  of  var- 
ious members  or  their  church.  The  .HubmLs- 
slon  of  tlie  local  education  auihortty  to  the 
rpplonnl  court  states  that: 

•  In  the  Berdnik  family,  children  learn  to 
pray  from  the  age  of  two.  As  soon  as  they 
can  write  they  are  given  the  task  of  copying 
psalms,  whidi  they  arc  forced  to  learn  by 
heart  and  then  recite  at  tl'.c  prayer  meeting.^ 
In  front  of  the  believers. 

"On  investigation  of  the  Berdnik  house- 
hold, a  commission  cunsUtlng  of  members  of 
the  Parents"  Committee  of  the  school  sub- 
muted  that  the  family  consisted  of  seven 
persosis.  .  . .  The  family  was  not  well  off.  Five 
children  slept  In  one  dark,  smoke-blackened 
room." 

The  Implication  of  the  report  Is  that  the 
parents'  beliefs  arc  t>etng  painfully  imposed 
upon  the  children. 

In  another  part  of  the  document  the  Sun- 
day school  is  described,  where  the  children 
were  taught  to  slug  songs  and  hymns,  which. 
from  the  titles  quoted,  sound  very  much  like 
those  sung  by  Sunday  school  children  the 
world  over — yet  the  description  succeeds  in 
making  the  whole  thing  take  on  a  sinister 
air: 

"It  has  been  established  that  Mr.  and  Mr5. 
Berdnik  permitted  their  sons  to  attend 
religious  instruction  and  prayer  meetings, 
where  they  were  taught  the  fundamentals 
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of  religion  and  performed  poems,  psalms 
and  other  forms  of  religious  music.  Durlir; 
the  lessons  the  children  became  familiar, 
with,  and  were  made  to  learn  by  heart.  .«uci> 
religious  dogmas  as  'Be  careful,  little  mou'i', 
what  you  say."  "Our  Father  gave  us  saivu- 
iloii.*  .  .  .  etc.  Children  were  Inveigled  In*.  ► 
the  group  by  various  methods: 

1.  "By  setting  the  children  religious  que.i- 
tlons  with  the  aim  of  Instilling  in  them  a 
submissive  at'.ttude. 

2-  "By  the  preparation  of  special  card^ 
v.ith  questions  on  religious  subjects. 

3.  "By  drawing  the  children  into  'meet- 
ings' for  adult  believers,  using  these  to  teach 
the  children  religious  dogmas." 

Apropos  of  the  report  Just  quoted,  k  l^ 
worth  noting  that  the  accusation  of  ovcr- 
cTov.'dlng  in  the  Berdnik  household,  with 
Ma  implication  that  religion  Is  conduclvi? 
to  dirt  and  poverty.  Is  refuted  elsewhere  in 
tlie  Council  of  Prisoners'  Relatives'  Bulletm 
Ihe  famUy,  it  states,  had  three  spactou > 
moms  in  their  flat — a  generous  provir.ioa  I'l 
tije  conditions  of  acute  housing  frhort.ije 
prevalent  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  church  in  Bariiaul  llIuKtratcs  tn  a 
p.iitlcularly  poignant  way  the  dilemma  cf 
Christian  parents  in  the  tJSSR  today.  The 
Barnaul  Christians  want  to  live  their  fnUh 
and  to  pa53  it  on  to  their  children.  The  re- 
sult has  been,  for  themselves,  harassroeir. 
and  persecution,  and  for  their  children, 
mockrey  and  Ill-treatment  at  school.  Th!s 
became  so  bad  that  the  Christian  parents 
reino\'ed  their  children  from  school,  refusinst 
to  send  them  back  untU  the  eltuatiou 
changed.  This  tense  state  of  affairs  lasted  icr 
about  a  year.  The  children  have  now  re- 
turned to  school,  but  it  Is  not  known 
whether  their  situation  has  really  Improved 

A  more  recent  case  which  may  be  me".- 
tloned  Is  that  of  Zola  Radyglna  of  Pem^ 
A  court  order  depriving  Mrs.  Radyglna  of 
her  three  younger  children  was  passed  ou 
June  8.  1973:  the  police  came  to  the  houb.' 
on  August  1.  When  she  appealed  acaluE* 
this  cruel  action,  she  was  told  that  i.h? 
had  failed  to  educate  her  children  in  th> 
spirit  of  the  "Moral  Code  of  a  Builder  of 
Ccmmunlsm"  uhe  Soviet  guideline  to  the 
education  of  the  young).  Her  two  boys.  Sa^h.i 
and  Vasla.  were  taken  away  by  the  police 
Eleven-year-old  Tamara  was  not  at  h'.'ui?, 
and  is  said  to  be  In  hiding  with  relatives. 

Zola  Radygina's  plight  has  called  tct'h 
appeals  from  all  over  the  Soviet  Union.  Many 
i?roup5  of  twllevers  have  written  to  the  Sov:e* 
leaders  ac^klng  that  her  children  be  returned 
to  her.  These  appeals  were  echoed  tn  Lxjndon 
by  demonstrations  outside  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy on  March  8  and  23.  J974.  orijanivoi 
bj-  "Aid  to  the  Russian  church." 

Some  appeals  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Radyglna 
recently  received  tn  the  West  mention  n 
number  of  similar  cases,  thougli  without 
giving  many  details.  Two  families  from  the 
Crimea.  Romanovlch  and  Zdorov,  are  said 
in  an  appeal  to  Podgorny  and  Rudenl: » 
dated  January  1974  to  have  lost  their  par- 
ental rights.  Another  appeal  on  t>ebalf  ct 
Mr.  Radyclnn  mentions  a  family  called 
Ivanov  which  suffered  a  «lmil:tr  fate  in  April 
last  year. 

These  and  other  accounts  of  a  similar  na- 
ture seem  to  provide  evidence  that  the  prn'-- 
tlce  of  depriving  belteverfl  of  pnrenial  rights 
19  ^preadlnc. 

(From  Ea'it-WeRt  Dlyest.  July  lPT4t 
GcoBci  Vws  AanrsTED  Apatn 

Ono  of  the  world's  outstanding  Chrb-.tau 
leaders  has  Just  been  arrested  in  the  Sovie' 
Union.  Ocorgi  Vins  is  one  of  The  founders  cf 
the  Soviet  ""reform  Baptists."  The  Soviet 
press  calls  them  inltslativnlki.  This  ^oiip 
split  from  the  ofBclal  Baptists  in  1961.  statin*; 
that  the  official  Church  had  compromised 
with  the  authorities.  Vlns,  now  aged  46.  hai 
been  one  of  the  leaders  from  the  be^lt-.tiiuc 

In  1966  there  tc^k  place  one  of  '.he  ircs» 
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rrmsrlcable  events  In  :he  Ufe  or  il-.is  niovp- 
3:eat.  ilie  Mst  demonsTntlon  outride  The 
Central  Coinmt:te*  building  o'  the  Commy- 
nlst  Party  la  Moscow.  Vtns  was  one  of  thos^ 
wrested  at  that  time.  He  was  later  sentf-ncei 
lo  three  years  In  ite  labour  camp*.  A  tran- 
fcrlpt  of  h'.s  trtal  Is  included  In  Michael 
Bcurdeau's  book  Faith  on  Trial  in  Russia — 
tiie  biography  of  Oeorgl  Vlns.  His  health  l>e- 
r  vine  worse  and  worre  Hi5  relatives  and 
friends  appealed  urgently  on  his  behalf  and 
6  campalfiTi  began  in  the  Wti-.  It  may  well 
ae  du«  to  this  that  Vin?  remained  alive.  Re- 
leaied  at  th«  end  ol  his  term,  he  reiurned 
tome  to  convalesce.  He  Then  loo^  up  lesder- 
ahJp  ot  the  Church  again  In  l^TO  a  new  caie 
■aas  opened  againsi  him.  but  he  reliiwd  »o 
obey  sianin:ia£ea  to  appear  at  governmen* 
oSlcei  In  order  to  ccntln-ie  hu  church  worJc. 
Vlaa  was  forced  to  leave  hcr-.e  and  live  In 
hiaing,  seeUig  his  7.-:re  and  family  only  on 
cccasloual  visits.  Other  reform  Bapri?*.  lead- 
ers Uie  under  «li.:llar  condir.ons. 

N«»s  has  Just  reached  the  Wesc  that 
Ceorgi  Vins  ha5  been  fc'ind  and  arrested  in 
K:ev.  This  t&i;>]c  pl;v:e  at  the  end  of  March 
and  liie  devalls  are  s::!l  throuded  In  xny5ter>-. 
Even  ihe  laisiUy  does  iujI  knoA-  his  condltioj: 
aiid  they  hare  issued  ur)fei.t  appeals  to  the 
govenmjei.t  a&d  believers.  His  mother,  Lldia, 
berscii  repeated  ciuy  recently  after  three 
veara  in  det«nMc>a.  h:!L£  s&id  thai  he  has  been 
arrcf'ued  ad  a  '  ^tate  crtminal."  His  church 
hoM  ioinad  In  fastuig  ai;d  prayer.  Vina  has 
four  children  and  they  have  «Titten  This 
aia\iit^  ImtT  to  the  Su.it:  le^idtrs. 

Apeu.  18.  1974 
To.  A.  y.  Kosygtn.  the  KremKn.  Moscow 
I*.  V.  Podgarr.y.  the  KreoilUj.  Moscow 

Copies  to:  Council  of  Church  of  Evan^iical 

Christians  and  Baptlf-s.  Coui.cll  of  ECB 

Prisoners'  RelatiTe*. 

■'In  violation  of  the  Cor.r-.nutlon  of  the 

CSSB  and  of  uit«matlonal  coxtventlons  on. 

human  rights,  our  father  Oeorgl  Petrovlch 

Tins  has  a£a!n  been  Liegally  oirested  for  his 

rtHiflouA   convivtiotj   and   his  ■aork   in   the 

Church. 

■■pcir  thirteen  years  f-ur  fa'her  ha.'  con- 
ttantly  been  subject  to  persecutions  froan 
the  authorttles  He  served  a  t«Tn  of  !m- 
prtAooment  from  15f69  to  1969.  from  which 
he  returned  with  his  health  seriously  under- 
mlned.  T^ls  new  arreyt  causwi  us  to  fear  for 
his  Ufe  We  do  tiot  want  to  se«  our  father 
posthur:otis;y  r»habll:tat*d  hke  our  frand- 
father.  PyoiT  TakoTletlch  Vlns.  who  was 
5entei.ced  for  h»3  rtUpious  convkrtiona  and 
torture  to  death  la  the  camps,  but  later 
rehab  !!lt8t*d. 

•*Our  whole  family  ha«  been  suffering  per- 
secu'.i'^ns  lor  znany  yeare  now.  Our  grand- 
mother. Udla  Mlkhaliovna  Vtns.  served  a 
t«nn  in  the  camps  from  1^70  to  1973  because 
fhe  campal^ed  for  our  father  d'orlng  his 
Imprlsor.mect  and  for  othn-  believers  who 
bad  CJlTered  reprecslons  Our  mother,  Urs. 
K.  T.  Vlns.  was  diBmlMeti  Ir«n  her  Job  in 
1962  because  of  her  religious  eonvictloos  and 
for  some  years  she  «-aa  onabie  to  get  work 
anywhere  She  is  now  working,  but  cot  m 
her  own  profeftsion. 

■"Ihe  repressioni  al.-o  afTf.'.  us  children. 
N'ataaha  Vina  was  Lllegaliy  dlsmlE.^d  from 
work  on  9  Januftry.  1674  Durinf  a  preUml- 
tary  <;xuiveraatUjn  the  senior  doctor  of  Kiev 
Hospital  N>.  i7,  Khryapa.  declared  that  he 
wo-ild  ti^d  a  pretext  for  dittiilseing  her.  since 
Tt :  i^loc  and  medicuie  were  Inrcompatible- 
Ptt>a  VuiS  IxhM  ffn lasted  '.tt»  tei.th  form  tie. 
lie  u  nbw  IT — Ed.^  b'j'.  ca;.no*.  find  worK 
fci.ywi*ert 

'All  thjbjb  ^ni.j-,1.1  fc£*''  -T  our  family  are 
kn  M:«m^t  to  aiinlhllate  us.  Our  father's 
preact  arrett  is  UopermlsBlble.  and  If  you  do 
ua\  re:«aM  him  ImfTrfdlatcly.  we  will  take  all 
pcAalhle  stept.  betflnnlnf  with  an  apx>eal  to 
all  bcl*e^t:^<:.  ie!.:i.x  them  wha^  has  hap- 
pcc«<L 

"Wft  bate  full  reason  to  cuppoae  that.  l*e  Is 
IL.  btkd  health.  All  rceponslblll*7  for  his  lire 
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Mifl  coiittnut'd  Imprisonment  rests  with  you. 
U  our  father  Is  not  released  and  if  meas- 
ures are  tnken  against  him  In  prison  which 
endanger  hts  health,  then  we  want  to  Inform 
you  and  believers  throughout  the  world  that 
our  ahole  family  is  fuKy  resolved  lo  die  with 
him." 

Our  bddr^-^      Xtcr-IH.  ul.  Soehenka   lib. 
Kat&sha  VI.S'S. 

Prrr*  (Prrtiij  Vzns. 

LrzK  ViKs. 

Zbenta  (Et:cEN-c)  Vt.N's. 
The  fac*.  that  Vlns"»  family  has  been  under 
official  scrutiny  Is  repealed  in  offlclnl  sources 
T'JO-  An  article  In  the  June  1971  issue  of  the 
So*,  let  atheist  nogazlne  Science  and  Religion 
lamen-fd  Ihr.t:  "Tearhern  at  Jhe  I-Ucv  InUr- 
mcdlate  School  N"^.  I6  did  n-M  even  kno^x* 
•hdt  the  father  of  otc  of  their  pupil?,  Petya 
Vice,  Mtas  one  of  the  lead'^rs  of  the  Inltslatlv- 
tiikl.  although  the  boy  had  been  ttudyln? 
there  for  two  year-,  did  not  take  pnri  In  tul- 
tv:ral  outir.gs  and  refused  to  Join:  the 
Ploae^rE." 
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THE  WAR  AGAINST  NARCOTICS 
TRAFFICKERS 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  ^■Tw  Tt'TiK 
IN  TKr  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>TATI\'E3 

Monday.  July  29.  i974 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
kfiO'A'.  one  of  the  critical  areas  of  concern 
to  our  -latlonal  health  and  safety  is  the 
on-gotng  war  against  narcotic  traffickers, 
which  Is  being  waged  dally  by  the  Drug 
Ei^forcement  Agency.  This  is  an  espe- 
cially crucial  battle  now  that  Turkey 
has  decided  to  resume  opium  growing. 
The  law  enforcement  agencies  In  our 
country  ^ill  need  all  the  technological 
and  scientific  resources  available  to  com- 
bat this  menace  effectively. 

Recently,  an  article  appeared  In  Pop- 
ular Mechanics,  written  by  Edward 
Hymoff — a  constituent  ol  mine  Irom 
Yonkers,  N.Y.  It  Is  most  Interesting 
and  Informative  on  the  subject  of  how 
technology  can  be  used  In  this  struggle. 
I  commend  It  to  my  colleague's: 

Tne  War  Against  Narcotic  TaArncKcas 
I  By  Edward  Bymoff  j 

Thv  ti^ec  small  planes  took  off  cautiously 
o.'ie  a*  a  tUne.  grouped  unartly  l£.to  fcmm- 
Tion,  then  stre&tted  off  through  the  dark- 
ened  night  sky,  headed  secretly  for-Xhe  T7.S. 
border.  The  shlpi — faet.  powerful  fOrtw* 
Lhu-gtsd  Cessna  206s — wtre  part  of  a  highly 
<H-gfcai:&ed.  wt:l-equlpped  underworld  "air 
force  '  u&ed  to  smuggle  marijuana,  heroin  and 
other  daijger-jus  and  Illegal  drujs  Into  the 
country  from  Mi-xlco.  The  Job  would  be  "a 
piece  of  cake."  thought  the  smugglers.  They 
bad  done  It  mKcy  times  before.  Makin?  na 
mjkcy  a^  IB  trips  a  week,  they'd  fly  do-nn  to 
Mexico,  pick  up  their  illicit  cargo,  then  head 
back  to  aome  obscure  delivery  point  inside 
the  VS.  border.  Operating  from  little-used 
or  ab&i4doued  iktmirlps,  running  without 
Iljghu  and  fij'ng  low  to  escape  radar  detec- 
tion, they  were  Tlrtually  Impossible  to  spot. 
Ihhs  was  Junt  ancther  rourlnc  minion,  an- 
other valuable  haul,  another  big  laugh  on  tliC 
cops. 

Whit  the  smufglerw  didn't  reckon  on  was 
a  crack  team  of  airborne  narcotics  av^ntn 
folloTrlng  unseen  from  behind.  The  agents 
were  uEing  a  new  type  of  alrcraft-detectton 
system,  a  thermal  Imarlng  device  calLed  PUR 
for  Foraard  lyjok::xit  li.fra  R*d.  In  the  PLIR 
system,  tiny  amounu  of  beat  i^ven  off  by  an 
otherwise  IttvMble  surfitoe  fonn  an  Image  ou 
a  TV-I)k«  Hrreen  reveallnt^  the  object  8  loca- 
tion  and  shape    Unlike  radar,  «tilch  can't 


dc:ect  signals  close  to  the  ground  because 
of  background  "clutter."  FUR  operates  at 
any  altitude  and  over  great  distance.  Heat 
from  an  airplane's  fuselage,  even  miles  awav. 
ts  sufficient  to  form  aa  image  on  the  scope. 

As  the  smugglers  were  sneaking  acrosr  the 
border  =ecinln|^ly  unnoticed,  pntroUiag  agents 
In   tlie  air  received  &  trrse  radio  message: 

Palomino  is  Jumping  the  fence."  Palomino 
•vsm  the  Mexican  nickname  for  5i-year-oId 
Martin  Houltln  a  long-sought  notorious  drug 
tr^trirker  who  hHd  been  evading  capture  for 
yearK. 

Th^!  niEa£j;;e  "Junipliig  the  fence"  v.as  a 
tlp-ofT  from  (fruuuU  agents  that  Houltla  and 
hts  partners  were  n:aklng  another  border  hop. 
I  he  airlxirne  agLMila  Itninedlatcly  switched 
on  their  FUH  scopes,  picked  up  HouWln's 
piancs  or.  the  screen  and  gave  chase.  By  mon- 
itoring^ Houlton's  radio  frequencies,  thev 
learned  his  de:^tlnatlon — a  deserted  stretch 
of  'oftck  road  hi  the  New  Mexico  wilderness 
uhei-e  trucks  and  cars  were  waiting  to  take 
over  bis  deadly  cai^o.  As  the  agents  tracked 
the  smugglers'  /light  on  their  screeiis,  they 
began  alerting  pcUce  helicopters  and  ground 
unUs  to  proceed  to  the  rendezvo^is  point.  By 
the  time  the  planes  touched  down,  using  tlio 
road  av  &  landing  strip,  the  helicopters  and 
police  patrol  cars  were  already  converKlug 
on  the  scene. 

That  was  the  end  of  Boultln  and  his  gang. 
Seized  In  the  dramatic  capture  were  2300 
pounds  of  marijuana— enough  to  put  the 
noi'SO-smug  smugglers  out  of  business  be- 
hind bars  for  many  years.  Tills  was  late  last 
fall,  one  of  the  first  uses  of  the  new  FLIB 
tracking  system  Now.  with  PLIB's  help,  uir- 
borne  Kinuggllng,  one  of  the  most  elusive 
forma  of  drug  trafficking,  la  rapidly  being 
brought  under  comtrol. 

But  FUR  te  only  one  of  many  moderu 
sophisticated  weapons  now  In  use  In  the  war 
on  smuggling.  All  over  the  country.  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  agent.",  U.S. 
CuBt.oms  officials  and  state  and  local  police 
nre  cooperating  In  an  all-out  massive  attack 
on  the  drug  menace.  One  inconspicuous  aid 
seldom  noticed  by  motorists  parsing  through 
border  checkpoints  is  helping  to  trap  smug- 
glers on  the  ground  Just  as  successfully  as 
FLIR  Is  doing  In  the  air.  Most  drivers  are 
never  aware  of  Its  presence,  but  one  In  par- 
ticular has  good  reason  to  remember  It  well. 
On  a  recent  afternoon.  Luis  Alberto  Ascar- 
rsra-Mllmo  was  waiting  calmly  in  a  Hoe  of 
cars— one  of  more  than  7  mlUlon  vehicles 
tha*.  annually  cross  the  International  Bridge 
siAnnlng  the  Rio  Grande  River  between 
Nueva  Laredo  on  the  Mexican  aide  Mid  La- 
redo, Tex.,  on  the  VS.  side.  Getting  through 
the  checkpoint  would  be  a  cinch,  thought 
the  Mexican.  Ke  had  made  many  similar 
trips,  each  time  carrying  heroin  carefully  hid- 
d**!!  in  a  different  vehicle. 

As  the  line  of  cars  Inched  slowly  tbrough 
the  border  Inspection  station  a  customs  oOl- 
rtftl  would  strike  the  keys  of  a  small  com- 
puter corwle  coi'j'aled  Inskle  his  booth  out 
of  motorists*  view.  He'd  tap  out  h  license- 
plate  number  on  the  keyboard,  and  from  the 
(.txnputer's  data  bank  1360  miles  uway  In  San 
DlefEo.  Calif.,  a  reply  would  crmvti  back  al- 
most lE'.stantaneously.  In  moRt  ca<;ee,  the  dis- 
play on  the  computer'.H  small  screen  would 
be  nei^htlve.  Indicating  that  the  vehicle  was 
not  suspect.  As  Aviarra^a-Mllnio  r<Uled  con- 
fidently up  to  the  booth,  a  relaxed,  friendly 
smile  oo  his  face,  the  ager.t's  fingers  moved 
u'A'tfUy  over  the  keylioard  In  a  fi&fJi,  the 
Kreen  was  alight  and  blinking  with  a  "hit." 

Data  from  the  central  bank  described  a 
dl/Terint  vehicle  but  the  same  reglstraUoii. 
fiign^in^'  that  the  e&r  was  "hot."  The  Mex- 
iCAii  hihd  swltirhed  the  plates  to  another  vehi- 
cle, but  hadn't  fooled  tha  computer.  In- 
•tantjy.  the  inspector  preeaed  a  warning  but- 
ton and  from  out  of  nowhere  armed  uarcotlca 
amenta  suddenly  swarmed  over  the  Mexican's 
rur  An  tntenslee  search  turned  up  lit  packets 
of  B6*perceiic  pure  heroin — newrly  24  pounds 
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that,  cut  to  5-percenc  purity,  would  have  an 
estlmtiled  street  value  of  »10  million.  Ascar- 
raga-MUmo  was  Ideuttfied  as  a  member  of  a 
huge  International  dope-smuggling  syndi- 
cate that  was  subsequently  broken — aU  as  a 
resiUt  of  one  tiny  computer's  infallible  mem- 
ory- 

Federal  narcotics  ngents'  hag  of  irlcUs  con- 
tains a  variety  of  aids  ranging  from  dogs 
trained  to  sniff  out  drugs  bidden  In  the  tires 
and  bumpers  of  automobUes  to  airborne 
cameras  that  can  photograph  oplum-grow- 
Ing  poppy  fields  from  two  or  three  miles  In 
the  sky.  Highly  Bpeclallzed  eliborae  surveU- 
lance  systems  are  Just  bpglnmng  to  pay  off  In 
lerretmg  out  obscure  eoutccs  oI  opium  culti- 
vation In  lnacce5slble  areas  not  easily  reached 
or  detected  from  the  ground.  One  such  piece 
cf  equipment  currently  In  test  use  Is  the 
mulii.>ipectral  camera  that,  through  aerial 
photos,  cnn  Identify  the  partlculftr  "spectral 
signature"  of  drug-producing  plants,  pin- 
pointing their  exact  location.  In  friendly  nu- 
tiDus  cooperating  with  the  United  State-s. 
information  gained  through  such  photos  Is 
relayed  to  local  authorities  who  then  move 
In  to  destroy  the  killer  crops  before  they  can 
be  harvested. 

Insects,  long  used  to  detect  chemical- 
biological  warfare  agents,  are  now  being 
tested  to  see  If  they  can  spot  poppy  pollen  in 
the  same  way.  The  Insects  react  differently 
when  exposed  to  different  chemicals,  and  It's 
hoped  that  their  particular  reaction  to  poppy 
pollen  and  other  drug -related  substances 
may  reveal  the  sources  of  the  drugs.  A  modi- 
fled  version,  of  the  "people  sniffer"  used  in 
Vietnam  to  sense  the  presence  of  enemy 
soldiers  Is  also  being  tried  to  "smeU  out" 
chemical  fumes  given  off  by  illicit  narcotics- 
rcflulng  foctorU^s  operating  secretly  In  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world.  Eventually,  an  or- 
biting satellite  rajiy  circle  the  earth,  auto- 
matically transmitting  drug-producing  loca- 
tions back  to  narcotics  agent;  on  the  ground. 

If  all  this  sounds  "far  out."  It's  Just  the 
beginning — an  example  of  the  fantastic  ex- 
tent to  which  science  and  technology  have 
been  thrown  into  the  battle  against  drugs. 

And  stopping  dru^s  before  they  enter  the 
country — either  at  their  source  of  cultlva- 
Uon  or  at  our  borders  and  ports — is  the  big- 
gest single  Job  facing  federal  narcotics  agents 
for  one  very  simple  but  appalling  rea.sDn — It's 
estimated  that  more  than  90  percent  of  all 
drugs  produced  throughout  the  world  are 
Imported  info  the  United  Slates.  Stopping 
them  before  they  get  In  Is  thus  the  name  of 
the  gam0. 

Beroln  and  cocaine  are  two  of  the  biggest 
and  most  lethal  Imports — hemin  from 
Europe,  Mexico  and  Southeast  A^la  and  co- 
caine from  Latlu  America.  Proof  that  nar- 
cotics agents  are  succeeding  In  their  task  is 
the  fact  that  one  and  a  third  Iotla  of  heroin 
and  nearly  a  ton  of  cocaine  <HTre  seleed  dur- 
ing last  year  alone,  along  with  a  whopping 
307  tons  of  manjuaoa  and  10  tons  of  hashish, 
a  refined  fonu  of  "pot."  Also  confiscated  last 
year  were  more  than  3K  million  Illegal  nar- 
cotic puis  and  capsules  with  such  colorful 
and  exotic  names  as  "Mexican  reds,"  "red 
birds."  "red  devils,"  "pinks,"  "bart»."  "goof- 
bftils,"  "speed"  and  "bennies." 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  baiting  nar- 
cotic* trafficking  at  the  source,  on*  method 
has  beeu  to  increase  the  number  of  foreign 
law  enforcement  officers  and  narcotics  ex* 
perts  through  special  training  coursea  over- 
seas. WUhln  the  past  few  years,  more  than 
4300  police  officers  from  40  countries  have 
participated  In  over  flO  training  pmgramti 
conducted  throughout  the  world,  tn  addi- 
tion, there  are  now  172  special  n.B.  nareotlea 
ligenta  asAlgued  to  6a  eiubaaalefl  and  ooiuiu- 
lates  In  39  countrlee  to  offer  expert  aid  to 
local  authorities. 

Wlthlu   the   United   StaUis,    the   Drutf   Eu- 

.'urcement    Admlulstrattim   operates   aU   re- 

b-Kuial  forensic  Uboratorla*  for  the  analysis. 

ideiiUAcatloa     aud    clasHldcaUun     uf    drug 
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sample.?  that  may  eventnaUy  provide  vital 
clues  to  unknown  sotirces  or  sen-e  as  impor- 
tant evidence  in  drug- prosecution  cases.  The 
DEA'B  labs  employ  120  speciallred  chemists 
and  la^.t  year  alone  analysed  more  than  45,000 
separate  dru^  exhibits.  The  DEA  maintains 
a  file  of  more  than  80ti0  known  drug  sam- 
ples— much  like  a  baliutlcs  or  fingerprint 
file — against  which  new  samples  can  be  com- 
pared for  Identification. 

Because  drugs  are  nmiiufacttircd  end  pack- 
aged In  different  ways  In  dlfierent  areas, 
matching  up  an  unknown  sjtmple  wUh  one  of 
known  origin  can  often  reveal  Its  source  and 
maker — like  a  fingerprint  Idei'.tlfit^s  Its  owner. 

In  one  -uch  case,  the  DEA  successfully 
curt'illed  the  flood  of  Illegal  amphetRinlnes 
rervilarly  smuurgled  Into  the  United  States 
from  Mexico.  DEA  chemists  tested  the  con- 
tents of  red  secobarbital  capsules — ^"red 
devils" — and  found  tiiat  the  drug  itself 
matched  iip  a'lth  a  type  known  to  be  manu- 
factured In  Europe,  but  that  the  red  cnpi=ule3 
were  obviously  of  a  kmd  made  and  filled  tn 
Mexico.  Thus,  while  the  seeobsrbltal  was 
being  leenlly  Imported  Into  Mexico  from 
Europe  In  bulk  form,  it  was  being  packed 
Into  Mexican  capsules  and  lliegal'.y  Fmug- 
glcd  Into  the  United  States.  When  informed, 
the  Mexican  go^'ernment  cooperated  by  halt- 
ing secobarbital  Imports,  cutting  off  the 
Europenn  supply. 

Another  part  of  the  DEA's  forensic  work 
Is  to  help  provide  positive  evidence  of  drug 
pa^sesslon  in  prosecution  cases — a  must  la 
order  to  obtain  a  conviction  and  generally 
difficult  to  estabUsh  berause  the  hlgher-nps 
In  the  trofficfclng  trade  are  extremely  care- 
ful never  to  be  caught  with  any  actual 
drug.^  themselves.  In  one  recent  case,  a  well- 
known  heroin  smuggler,  Louis  Ctrlllo,  was 
imder  inveFtlgatlon.  but  authorities  lacked 
.•iufficient  proof  of  posfesslou  to  link  htm 
definitely  with  the  crime.  Rcroln  shipments 
were  known  to  have  t>een  made  to  bis  sub- 
urban home  In  New  Jersey,  but  agents 
searching  the  house  hod  never  turned  up 
any  slgiu  of  the  drug. 

Then  a  DEA  supervisor,  scanning  a  re- 
port on  the  frustrated  investigation,  spot- 
ted something  that  caught  his  eye.  An 
Informant  had  tipped  off  agents  that,  during 
one  of  the  shlpiuents  of  heroin  to  Clrlllo's 
home,  a  packet  bod  fallen  on  the  garage 
floor  and  broken  open.  The  agents  bad 
diecked  the  floor,  but  It  had  been  too  thor- 
oughly scrubbed  clean  to  reveal  any  traces 
of  the  drug.  The  DEA  supervisor  sent  his 
forensic  experts  out  to  try  more  advanced 
techniques  of  detection.  Taking  scrapings 
of  the  floor  and  applying  such  sophisticated 
tests  as  thin-layer  chromatography  and 
mass  spectrometry,  the  experts  touaO. 
enough  evidence  of  herom  to  definitely  es- 
tablish Its  existence  In  Clrlllo's  home — six 
months  after  the  original  spillage.  Aa  a  re- 
sult, Clrlllo  was  later  convicted  and  given 
a  3&->year  sentence. 

lliua.  In  the  war  on  dru^,  aclence  and 
technology  are  fast  proviog  to  be  among 
our  most  effective  wrapona.  often  accom- 
ptlshmg  In  minutes  or  hours  what  no 
amount  of  eiidless  alcuLhing  could  hope  to 
do. 


A  GOOD  RULING  ON  BUSING 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  uxiMou 
IN  THK  UOCSK  OP  BEPRKSiJiTATIVFS 

llondav,  July  29.  137* 

Mr.  MICHKL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
apiiearliif  In  Ute  July  36.  1874.  edilian 
of  the  Chlcaco  Trlbuue  rerers  to  the  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  De- 
troit achool  bu&lnc  case  as  "sound  In  both 
law  and  commonsenae."  and  1  am  In- 
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cUned  to  agrw  v.1th  that  evaluation. 

I  place  the  text  of  the  editorial  ir.  the 
R£co.<u)  at  tills  point. 

A  Good  Bclinc  ok  Buoing 

The  Supreme  Court  has  finally  lf.5ued  a 
precedent-setting  ruling  on  the  controi-eraa; 
subject  of  court-ordered  btislng  of  school 
pupils  for  purposes  of  desegregation.  By  a 
vote  of  5  to  4.  the  court  held  there  is  no 
necessity  for  throwing  niburban  and  central 
ctty  attL-ndance  srcas  together,  in  the  ahsenoe 
of  evidence  or  uncon-^tuutlonal  acts  to  seg- 
regate. The  case  tiefore  the  court  concerned 
Detroit,  but  the  decision  WIU  ri.lect  many 
other  cities. 

la  the  Detroit  ca^e.  \\yt  d&:is;ve  vote  •ya% 
ript  by  JuFEtce  Lewis  F.  Powtll  Jr..  who  la^t 
year  did  not  participate  In  a  similar  Rlcl;* 
mnnd.  Vft..  cose  hecaupe  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Richmond  school  board.  The  Rici;- 
mond  case  divided  the  court  4  to  4.  establi^h- 
I'.-.g  no  precedent.  Now  at  last  the  country  has 
a  majority  decision  from  the  Supreme 
Cotirt — the  one  from  which  fotir  Justices 
IBrennan,  Douglas.  Marshall,  and  White |  dls* 
eented.  The  majority  opinion  was  written  by 
Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger,  gained  ay 
Justices  Blackmun.  Poaei:.  Stewart,  and 
Rehnqulst. 

The  majority  opinion  reafBrms  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  couros  •*to  prescribe  appro- 
priate remedies"  wb«*  "conflict  mith  the 
14th  Amendment"  had  been  demonstrated 
But  before  the  couns  order  "coasoUdatinc 
separate  units  ...  or  impoelag  a  croas-dtstrlct 
remedy. "  the  majority  stated,  *'it  must  b« 
shown  that  racially  discriminatory  acts  .  .  . 
have  been  a  sul»ataatial  cause  of  Interdlstr:?* 
.'cgregatlon.*' 

Thus  the  Supreme  Co«rt  sensibly  directs 
attention  to  the  too-often  blurred  dlstlsctlon 
between  de  Jure  segiegatton  ( imposed  by 
"rmdally  discrlminatorr  acts"]  and  de  facto 
segregation,  a  byproduct  of  re:>ldentlal  pat- 
terns. American  states  and  school  dlstrlcis. 
In  the  South  as  elsewhere,  now  acknowledge 
the  nece^lty  of  tmltary  school  systems,  fre^ 
Ircm  msndated  separation  of  pupils  on  a  ra- 
cial basis.  But.  the  Stzprcme  Court  boldi^ 
lower  courts  erred  tn  ordertng  busing  of 
pupils  m  Detroit  and  &A  outlying  disteicrs 
"only  because  of  their  concJusioa  tliat  total 
desegregation  of  Detroit  a'ould  not  produ^r 
t^e  racial  balance  which  they  perceived  as 
desirable." 

Tl  4ects1on  le  sound  In  both  law  an<l 
coocunoQ  eense.  The  reaaons  for  prevcnMnc: 
deliberate  racial  segrej^tlon  m  schcds  ar«' 
valid  ones,  but  they  bare  Dcver  Implied  a 
maixlate  to  require,  at  all  oocts,  any  par- 
ticular racial  proportions  in  schools.  A  couri- 
ordered  consolidation  such  a*i  that  planned 
for  Detroit  and  its  suburbs,  the  Supreme 
Court  sensibly  stated,  would  make  the  conr- 
"a  de  facto  'legislative  authority'  to  resolve 
complex  problems  and  the  single  'j-chopl 
eupenntei>dent'  for  the  entire  area."  The 
Supreme  Court  correctly  said  that  "few.  If 
tcc\j  Judges"  are  qualtfied  to  perform  such 
functlorts.  az)d  that  for  th»  courts  to  assume 
tbem  "would  deprlv*  the  people  of  coaTr>y. 
of  schools  thru  their  elected  representatlwh 
In  tbe  atwence  of  any  constltutiocial  vIoIb- 

llOT«. 

Tho  Justice  Thurgood  ttershall  pn>fe»red 
the  deelKlcn  as  "a  giant  step  backvk-»rds."  the 
decMon  Is  rwdly  a  stgntficant  step  forward 
towards  common  sense  and  consensus  ar\d 
away  from  doctrtnatre  extremism  and  con- 
trovemy  Who  would  have  gained  bad  Piittrici 
Judge  Stephen  Roth's  roetropoinan  de^e^rc^ 
Kailou  plan  [which  Included  an  order  for 
Detroit  seboQla  to  bu>-  Sti6  Imaae  no  trnptr- 
ment  it|  baen  upheld?  Osrtainly  no*  Lhe 
Bcbool  childnn  of  eitbar  Detrou  or  its 
suburbs.  It  Is  unfair  and  unrealistic  to  in- 
quire tbe  BCbools  to  kxifc  as  If  r»oe  went  laK 
a  factor  tn  oaiii«niporary  bousiac  patterns, 

I'he  current  declaloD  is  no  retirat  trom 
national  aspiratloos  for  an  ladlvbible  natkMi, 
with  liberty  and  Jubtloe  for  aU.  It  ts  rabhcr 
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h  soimd  and  autborltatlve  recognition  thaf 
the  Constitution  docs  not  require  massive 
busing  of  school  pupils  thruout  mctropoM- 
lan  areas  and  tnat  the  quality  of  education  la 
bound  to  suffer  when  children  must  spend 
hours  be'ng  transported  to  schools  far  from 
The  famUlaritj  of  their  own  neighborhoods. 
Most  Americana,  including  blacKs  ns  welt  as 
whlte3  and  liberals  as  well  as  conservatives, 
will  agree  with  the  court  and  will  be  glad 
ttiBt  the  court  agrees  wUh  them. 


APPRECIATING  AMERICA 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  I  believe  that  we  Americans  do  not 
tnily  appreciate  what  a  great  country 
we  are  privileged  to  call  home.  Of  late 
our  national  soul-searching  seems  to 
concentrate  on  the  bad  things  In  the 
United  States  of  America.  Personally.  I 
would  much  rather  talk  about  the  good 
things  In  America,  things  that  we  see 
around  us  each  and  every  day — especial- 
ly the  freedoms  we  enjoy  in  every  facet 
of  our  dally  lives.  Many  times  we  over- 
look these  freedoms  and  have  to  be  re- 
minded of  exactly  what  life  in  America 
means. 

The  freedom  we  enjoy  here  is  graphi- 
cally demonstrated  in  a  letter  received 
by  one  of  my  staff  assistants.  Richard 
Davles.  from  a  friend  traveling  in  Rus- 
sia and  other  Eastern  European  nations. 
The  writer.  David  Hale.  Is  a  native  of 
Vermont  and  graduated  from  the 
Georgetown  University  School  of  Foreign 
Service. 

As  a  person  who  has  visited,  and  has 
been  arrested.  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr. 
Hale's  letter  is  a  reminder  of  the  oppres- 
sion which  I  witnessed  first  hand  3  years 
ago.  For  the  uninitiated,  this  letter  will 
bring  home  some  shocking  truths  to 
those  who  might  want  to  coasider  some 
of  the  "good"  points  of  a  totalitarian 
state.  I  submit  the  text  of  the  letter  for 
the  Inspection  of  my  colleagues  with  my 
thanks  to  Mr.  Hale  and  Mr.  Da  vies: 

I>£&R  Richard:  Our  trip  was  a  bit  tlrlnij— 
all  that  driving — but  fascinating  just  the 
same.  Our  only  car  trouble  was  on  the  re- 
turn leg.  thirty  minutes  from  Calais:  a  flat 
tire. 

Everyone  out  there  Is  very  anxious  for  con- 
tact with  the  West.  Our  border  search  lasted 
nearly  three  hours,  but  not  solely  because 
ihey  were  looking  ior  contraband,  The  guards 
themselves  were  personally  Interested  In  our 
belongings.  Not  only  did  they  dismantle  our 
engine:  they  all  took  turns  sitting  on  the 
front  seat  and  honking  the  horn.  They  hard- 
ly noticed  Dennis'  prayer  book:  but  they 
marvelled  ac  a  guidebook  to  flsliUig  m 
Czechoslovakia.  In  fact,  they  read  every  single 
bit  of  travel  literature  we  had.  The  com- 
mander of  the  customs  station  asked  me 
three  times  If  I  had  a  'Playboy'  magazine: 
apparently  he  has  not  been  able  ro  confiscate 
one  for  nearly  two  years. 

The  situation  was  much  the  same  ln.slde 
the  country.  Every  time  we  stopped  a  crowd 
would  gather  to  look  at  our  car.  On  several 
occasions  we  had  to  open  the  hood  so  they 
could  Inspect  the  engine,  as  well  as  repair 
manuals  Children  would  also  tag  along  and 
a-Hit  for  gum.  One  fourteen  year  old  boy.  in 
perfect  English,  even  asked  me,  "Mister,  do 
you  have  any  chewUig  gum.  foreign  maga- 
zines, ballpoint  pens,  or  nylon  stockings".  We 
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gave  him  gum.  At  the  Kiev  lutourtst  itself.  I 
saw  a  girl  (theirs)  reading  an  English  copy  ol 
Harold  Robbtns  The  Carpetbaggers.  Being 
bumpkins,  the  border  people  think  all  por- 
nography has  to  have  pictures. 

The  other  East  European  countries  are 
considerably  more  relaxed  than  the  Rus- 
sian.5.  They  do  not  have  police  check-points 
every  twenty  miles  recording  yoiu-  move- 
ments and  they  ytve  you  free  access  to  the 
bftckroads:  in  the  Soviet  Union  we  were 
confined  to  one.  The  Russian  border  station 
appeared  to  be  deserted  when  we  arrived. 
When  the  boys  in  the  back  sobered-up  they 
took  only  five  minutes  to  search  the  car. 
But  stamping  our  passports  took  almost  two 
Ivfurs  as  they  had  misplaced  their  list  of 
which  countries  required  visas.  Tell  your 
Congressman  thai  because  of  deteme.  I  got 
In  for  iree;  the  British  and  Canadians  still 
l»ave  to  pay. 

I  gave  a  book  about  the  English  Indus- 
trial Revolution  to  a  Rumanian  dancing 
gtrl:  she  appreciated  it  more  than  nylon 
stockings  as  she  wants  to  Improve  her  Eng- 
lish. It  was  not  a  romance:  she,  like  every- 
one else.  Is  Ju£t  frightfully  curious  about  the 
outside  world.  She  even  asked  me  to  write 
to  her.  A  Rumanian  railway  Inspector  tried 
to  buy  some  goods  from  me  illegally;  I  gave 
him  as  a  present,  some  of  our  coffee,  tea. 
and  nylon  stockings,  for  which  he  gave  me  a 
kiss,  Slavic-style.  I  was  not  going  to  risk 
selling  something  to  a  man  I  knew  nothing 
about. 

The  day  we  were  returning  to  the  Western 
Ukraine  from  Kiev  there  was  a  bad  flood. 
Despite  what  the  real  estate  men  In  Ver- 
mont say.  the  Russians  have  no  Soodplaln 
zoning:  nor  drainage.  What  a  mess;  we  were 
confined  to  our  hotel.  But  this  proved  inter- 
esting as  the  army  set  up  relief  operations 
in  the  lobby.  Sipping  vodka  into  the  wee 
hours  of  the  morning  I  befriended  an  of- 
ficial of  their  toiu-lst  office  who  was  a  former 
English  professor  and  by  far  the  most  sar- 
castic person  I  met  on  the  entire  trip.  In 
fact.  I  would  rate  his  political  commitment 
at  zero.  When  I  told  him  X  was  from  Ver- 
mont, he  said  we  had  a  large  ski-Industry. 
Surprised.  I  asked  him  how  he  knew  that. 
Ho  replied  with  a  laugh.  "I  know  everything. 
I  am  from  the  U.S.S.R. !" 

I  think  the  more  contact  these  places  have 
with  the  west  the  more  dlfflcult  a  time  the 
governments  will  have  suppressing  inJorma- 
tlon,  As  things  stand  now,  crowds  come  to 
the  Intourlst  hotels  to  dance  and  to  stare 
In  The  windows  of  the  foreign  currenc*-  shops. 
It  must  reaUy  gall  them  to  think  these 
Items  are  reserved  for  outsiders.  But  they 
show  no  sign  of  restricting  tourism  bccau.se 
they  badly  need  the  foreign  exchange.  In 
fact,  on  the  edge  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  in 
the  shadow  of  two  machine  gun  towers,  ten 
yards  from  where  a  barbed  wire  fence  de- 
marcates the  East  German  minefield  which 
nms  alongside  the  border  there  is  a  drab 
colorless  custom  house  decorated  only  by  s 
large  portrait  of  the  East  German  com- 
munist leader  and  a  Diner's  Club  Card. 
Good  Luck. 

David 


WORLD  ACTION  HUNGER 
COALITION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN-  THH  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  2974 
Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  shock- 
ing to  realize  that  in  the  late  20th  cen- 
tury— an  era  of  unprecedented  affluence 
for  the  world's  developed  countries — that 
hunger  is  still  the  common  lot  of  much 
of  the  world's  people.  Moreover,  there  are 
indications  that  this  problem  is  growing 
worse.  The  development  of  the  capacity 
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to  produce  fertilizer  has  lagged  and  the 
price  has  risen  astronomically,  the  bene- 
fit.<:  Of  our  recent  foreign  assistance  efforts 
have  been  eroded  by  global  inflation  and 
the  worlds  population  continues  to  grow 
at  the  frightening  rate  of  2  percent  a 
year. 

James  P.  Grant,  president  of  the  Over- 
seas  Development  Council,  recently  told 
a  Senate  committee  that: 

Barring  major  lntcrn»inonaI  action,  the 
combination  of  quadrupling  food  and  energy 
prices,  and  the  cutback  of  fertUizer  expor'ta 
dooms  millions  ...  to  premature  death  and 
increased  malnutrition  and  even  outright 
s*tanniicn. 

The  United  Nation.^  ominou.'^ly  predi/^t-i 
that  20  million  people  will  stane  to  death 
in  1974. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  indeed 
bleak  unless  serious  efforts  are  made  to 
Increase  oiu*  food  resources  and  to 
formulate  an  effective  U.S.  foreign  as- 
sistance policy.  The  World  Hunger  Ac- 
tion Coalition  Is  a  group  of  concerned 
Americans  drawn  together  in  order  to 
take  concrete  steps  to  ameliorate  this 
tragic  situation.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  efforts  of  this  group  and  especlallv 
those  of  the  cochairman  of  the  advisory 
commission  of  public  o£Bcials;  Senator 
Chables  Percy  and  Gov.  Milton  Shapp. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend  at  this  time  to  in- 
sert into  the  Record  a  statement  of  prln- 
ci]>les  from  the  World  Hunger  Action 
Coalition.  The  item  follows: 
WoRKiNT,  Document  or  the  World  HuNcrn 
Action  CoAtmoN 

THE   COALITION 

The  World  Hunger  Action  Coalition  Is  a 
group  of  Americans  drawn  together  by  their 
concern   about  ameliorating   world   hunger 

STATEMENT   OF    PRINCIPLES 

The  world  is  confronted  by  a  food  crisis  of 
an  unprecedented  and  long-term  character 
which  presents  a  moral  as  well  as  an  eco- 
nomic chaUenge  to  the  US.  The  Increaslnglv 
widespread  shortage  of  food  is  aggravated  by 
rapidly  escalating  prices  for  fertilizer,  petro- 
leum and  food  Itself,  which  threaten  to  cur- 
tall  what  Is  available  to  hungry  people  even 
further.  The  gap  between  the  well-fed  and 
the  underfed  is  widening;  there  are  more 
hungry  people  In  the  world  now  than  ever 
in  the  past.  This  situation  demands  imme- 
diate reserves. 

Since  the  developed  countries,  buch  as  the 
United  States,  are  better  off  both  eco- 
nomically and  technologically,  and  since  the 
coiiaumptlon  patterns  stemming  from  our  af- 
fluence contribute  significantly  to  the  pres- 
sure on  limited  world  food  supplies,  we  must 
take  primary  responslbUlty  for  relieving 
present  and  guardlug  against  future  scarcity, 
even  to  the  point  of  limiting  our  own  es- 
calating standards  of  living. 

In  seeking  to  discharge  this  reiponslblUtv. 
we  nnist  recognize  <a)  thai  the  right  to  eat  la 
fundamental  to  human  life,  (b)  thai  our  own 
hungry  people  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
world  problem,  and  (c)  that  any  program 
designed  to  reilcve  world  hunger  must  protect 
the  farmer's  right  to  a  fair  return  on  his 
Uive.stmeut  and  labor  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
consumers.  WhUe  assistance  to  the  hungry 
in  the  form  of  food  Is  Imperative,  food  aid 
Is  not  a  substitute  for  development  assist- 
ance, especially  at  the  level  of  the  individual 
villager  and  farmer. 

The  Coalition,  alarmed  at  an  apparent 
Isolationist  trend  in  the  U.S..  believes  that 
the  developed  nations  cannot  ailord.  either 
morally  or  otherwise,  to  enlarge  the  gap  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  le^s  developed 
countries  or  to  alienate  further  the  poor  In 
their  own  countries.  Cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  we  all  share  a  global  Interdependence 
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and  that  the  resources  of  the  world  are  flnlte. 
ve  encourage  steps,  both  immediate  and 
long-range,  to  aUeviate  the  world  food  prob- 
lem and  the  tmderdeveloped  condition  of 
v.hlch  It  l3  a  symptom. 

Just  as  we  in  the  United  States  once  made 
nur  farm  surpluses  available  to  the  needy 
In  the  days  o'  abundance,  we  must  now  re- 
(vfilrm  that  commitment  In  a  time  of  scarcity. 
while  not  neglecting  domestic  needs,  we  be- 
lieve the  O.S.  should  carry  out  a  deliberate 
snd  conscious  policy  of  creating  food  reserves 
that  will  help  sustain  hungry  people  abroad 
lo  the  lace  of  the  v^arics  ol  weather,  crop 
and  price  fluctuations,  and  natural  and  hu- 
man disasters. 

COALS 

To  attack  world  hunger  immediately  by 
stimulating  public  Interest  In  and  action  to- 
ward (a)  sharply  Increasing  food  aid  through 
both  private  and  public  channels,  <b)  buUd- 
Ing  up  the  tr.B.  component  of  a  worldwide 
food  reserve,  and  (c)  Insuring  that  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  tlie  World  Food  Conference  in 
Rome  Advocates  a  policy  of  sharing  national 
food  resources  with  the  hungry. 

target:  world  pood  confebence 

The  World  Food  Conference,  called  by  the 
United  Nations  for  Rome  In  November.  1B74. 
offers  an  opportunity  to  plan  cooperative 
action  toward  minimum  world  food  security. 
Including  food  aid,  disaster  relief,  and  other 
measures,  and  to  reemphoslze  the  essential 


link  between  general  economic  development 
and  the  provision  of  an  adequate  diet  for  all. 
The  success  of  the  Conference  will  depend  on 
how  effectively  governments  cooperate  and. 
In  particular,  whether  they  are  wlUlng  to 
turn  a  proposal  already  accepted  In  prin- 
ciple— I.e..  the  world  food  reserve — into  an 
effective  system  of  food  security. 

Moreover,  we  sec  the  World  Food  Confer- 
ence not  only  as  a  forum  for  repairing  the 
more  immediate  damage  done  to  the  most 
vulnerable  of  the  poor  countries  by  the  recent 
sharp  price  rises  in  energy  and  food,  but  more 
Importantly  as  an  opportunity  to  relate  these 
short-term  measures  to  the  more  basic  con- 
tinuing development  problems  of  alleviating 
poverty  and  accelerating  swlal  and  economic 
progress  toward  equitable  distribution  of  the 
planet's  hnlte  resources.  It  should  thus  be 
the  occasion  to  discuss  and  design  a  globol 
program  that  would  move  far  beyond  food. 

All  governments  must  play  a  great  part  In 
this.  The  VS,  Government,  however,  now 
lacks  a  formal  national  policy  on  world  food 
needs.  Therefore,  in  implementing  its  Etated 
goal  to  Influence  the  U.S.  delegation  and 
through  It  the  World  Food  Conference,  the 
CooUtlon  intends: 

1 .  To  become  a  national  voice  in  the 
formation  In  the  U.S.  of  a  world  food  policy 
along  the  lines  described  above. 

2.  To  help  the  Amerlban  people  understand 
the  reality  and  the  severity  of  the  world  food 
crisis. 


3.  To  stimulate  public  participation  lu  an 
Immediate  effort  to  Increase  food  a;d  and 
build  up  a  food  reserve. 

4.  To  stress  the  need  to  view  hunger  In  the 
hroflder  conte?rt  of  development,  whose  ulti- 
mate goal  is  to  enhance  the  qualltv  of  human 
life 

5.  To  mobUlEe  grassroots  support  for  de- 
1  elopmen  t  assistance  to  leia  developed 
countries. 

6.  To  advocate  «  poUcy  In  the  U.S.  of 
greater  concrete  concern  for  the  poor  In 
America,  particularly  In  areas  related  to  food 
and  nutrition. 

7.  To  insure  implementation  alter  the 
World  Food  Conference  of  the  policies  we 
hope  to  see  adopted  there. 

The  apenda  now  cnvlsionea  for  the  World 
Food  Conference— the  launching  of  a  world 
food  reserve  system,  &tcpped-up  food  aid.  and 
a  worldwide  effort  to  increase  food  produc- 
tion In  the  developing  countries—seems  to 
us  to  offer  the  possibility  of  moving  beyond 
a  rather  narrow  focus  on  food  to  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  much  broader  development 
questions,  of  which  food  Is  a  single  but  most 
Important  aspect.  The  Conference  will  not  be 
a  culmination,  but  a  beginning  of  concerted 
solutions  to  the  moral  and  economic  prob- 
lem of  a  world  Increasingly  divided  between 
the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor,  between  the 
satiated  and  the  hungry.  The  matter  Is  one  of 
Justice  and  equity. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Paul  Economldes.  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  of  Southern  Mar>'land. 
Annapolis,  Md.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  and  all  merciful  Gcd,  by 
whom  all  powers  and  authorities  are  or- 
dained, and  who  taught  us  that  rulers 
are  ministers  of  God  to  us,  hear  us,  for 
unto  Thee  we  bow  our  heads. 

Bless  these  men  chosen  by  the  people 
of  this  great  country,  for  Thou  knowest 
them.  Thou  knowest  their  needs,  their 
motives,  their  hopes,  and  their  fears. 

Send  upon  them,  O  Lord,  Thy  rich 
mercies  and  give  them  courage  to  admit 
their  mistakes. 

Preserve  their  lives  and  mulLipJy  their 
days  with  health  and  wisdom. 

Grant  unto  them  progress  in  all  their 
\irtues,  and  bless  the  tenure  of  their  of- 
fice so  that  they  may  be  victorious  in 
their  struggle  against  evil,  violence,  in- 
justice, and  poverty.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  days  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
spproved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


the  Greek  Orthodo.x  Church  of  Southern 
Maryland,  and  is  also  chaplain  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  students  at  Georgetown 
University  at  the  present  time. 

The  Reverend  Economldes  was  bom  in 
Constantinople.  Turkey,  and  studied  at 
the  University  of  Athens,  in  Greece,  and 
at  Harvard.  He  has  served  since  his  or- 
dination at  the  Greek  Orthodox  Cathe- 
dral in  Boston,  in  New  York  City,  and  in 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Pastor  Economldes  has  been  instru- 
mental In  establishing  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Church  of  Southern  Marj-land,  and 
a  new  church  and  offices  will  be  con- 
structed on  recently  acquired  land  in 
southern  Maryland.  I  know  that  the  new 
church  will  add  much  to  our  community, 
and  Its  pastor  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
enthusiastic  and  thoughtful  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  community 
in  Marsland. 

Reverend  Economldes'  wife.  Catherine, 
and  his  elder  son,  George,  are  with  us  to- 
day in  the  gallery,  and  I  know  they  Join 
me  in  sharing  personal  and  Maryland 
pride  at  the  accomplishments  of  Father 
Paul. 


THY.    REVEREND    PAUL    G.    ECONO- 
MIDES  OP  ANNAPOLIS 

I  Mrs.  HOLT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
>ite  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
n-.arks.) 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
lo  welcome  the  Reverend  Paul  G.  Econo- 
mldes of  Annapolis  as  the  guest  chaplain 
this  morning  for  our  opening  prayer. 
Reverend  Economldes  is  the  pastor  of 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOU^  ADMINISTRATION  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  16090 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  H.R. 
16090. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  anil 
include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  lo 
voice  my  deep  concern  over  the  continued 
buildup  of  Turkish  forces  in  Cyprus.  Tur- 
key's presence  in  Cyprus  is  undermining 
NATO  efforts  to  reach  an  accord  and  is 
in  clear  defiance  of  the  right  of  the 
C>'priot  people  to  determine  their  own 
deitiny. 

Turkish  Premier  Bulent  Ecertt  in5lsti< 
that  Turkeys  right  to  maintain  and  re- 
inforce its  imits  on  Cyprus  is  "irrevo- 
cable." In  fact,  however,  Turkey  has  no 
such  right.  The  1960  settlement  allows  for 
the  presence  of  small  Turkish  and  Greek 
units  on  Cyprus.  This  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  25.000  Turkish  forees  now  occupying: 
a  200-square-mile  zone  on  the  island.  The 
present  difficulties  in  Cyprus  have  en- 
abled the  Turkish  military  to  accomplish 
a  feat  w  hich  would  not  have  been  pof iible 
even  by  a  frontal  assault. 

Turkey  must  realize  its  inteniation.;: 
obligation  to  withdr.-.w  Irom  CypriM.  De- 
lay In  removing  their  forces  aggravates 
still  another  risk  to  peace,  that  of  Sortet 
efforts  to  assume  a  major  role  in  negotia- 
tions. It  is  incumbent  upon  the  NATO 
alliance  to  convince  Turkey  and  all  other 
foreign  forces  that  their  presence  in 
Cyprus  is  not  conducive  to  a  viable  pea?e 
accord. 


BUILDUP  OF  TURKISH  FORCES 
ON  CYPRUS 

'  Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  gh-en  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mln- 


PliRSONAL  EXPLANATION 
I  Mr.  ABDNOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend   his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  24. 
1971.  the  CoKCREssiosAi  Recoso  has  rce 
recorded  ao  not  voting  on  rollcall  No.  405 
final  passage  of  H.R.  16027.  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill.  I  specifically  recall 
voting  on  this  bill  due  to  its  importance 
and  concern  to  me.  I  approved  of  its  pas- 
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sage  and  voted  as  such,  but  the  machines 
apparently  did  not  record  It. 

The  RtcoBD  will  show  that  just  a  few 
minutes  prior  to  flnal  passage  I  opposed 
:jn  amendment  to  reduce  the  appropria- 
tions, rollcall  No.  404.  and  supported  the 
motion  to  resolve  the  House  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  rollcall  No.  406, 
»  fex  minutes  after  passage  of  the  In- 
terior appropriations  bill,  rollcall  No.  405. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  I  was  on  the  floor 
to  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  the  per- 
manent RxcOBD  to  show  that  had  my  vote 
been  recorded.  It  would  have  shown  "aye" 
on  final  passage  of  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill. 

As  a  final  note,  the  nachlne.^  have  dene 
this  to  me  before,  but  I  have  caught  it. 
In  this  instance  I  failed  to  double  check 
the  proper  recording  of  my  vote,  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  machine  will  not 
get  the  best  of  me  again. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
13472.  AGRICULTURE-ENVTRON- 
MENTAL  AND  CONSUMER  PRO- 
TECTION     APPROPRL4.TION— 1975 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  en  the  bill  iH.R. 
15472'.  making  appropriations  for  agri- 
culture-environmental and  consumer 
protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1S"5.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  ni.>in2ger5  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLEH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quortim  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL  Mr  Speaktr,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hotise  n  as  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
nce.  and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

|RoU  Ko.  41T] 

Blfttntk  Omy  Nelsen 

Bimsco  Cr«ea.  Oz^i;.  Oweos 

Bnx>lu  GnStha  Pike 

Brown.  Ohio  Gunter  Powell.  Ohio 

Burgraer  Ouyer  R&llibbclc 

Burke.  Calif.  H&nsea.  Idaho  Rangel 

Butler  H&naen.  w&»b  Reee 

Carer.  N.Y.  Harviia  Roblson.  N  Y. 

Csrter  Hawkliis  P.odlno 

ctii&holm  Rebert  Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Clark  Hogan  Rooney,  N-Y. 

Clay  H-jhfield  Ki.nHmpn 

Cohen  Hollznttir.  Sarbanes 

Corivert  Hungate  Seiberilng 

Culver  Hutchlnaon  Smith.  K-Y. 

OartelsoD  Jones.  Teiii^  Steed 

Oavlf .  Ga.  Jordan  Steele 

de  la  Oarza  Kaatenmel^r  Stokes 

-»   ..;,i6  I.teadr.111;  Stuckey 

D.  ■  ■*.  L.ftmaii  Teufue 

t>.r.-.f-e  McCIory  Thone 

Ovrn  McSirndden  Tbomtoa 

Orican  Uacdubatd  Toweli,  Nev. 

£.datirds.Cbt:f.  Mann  t'dali 

Ellberv  Marazltl  Waidle 

Evlns.  ter.n.  Metcher  V,'i[jgms 

i  liidisy  Mezvloaky  Wilson.  Bob 

Fish  Moorbead.  Younz.  III. 
?;riwers                   Calif 

Ueitys  MuJiibT.  N.T. 


The  SPE.AKER.  On  this  rollcall  347 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15472, 
AGRICULTURAL  -  ENVIRONMENT- 
AL AND  CONSL'MER  PROTECTION 
APPROPRIATION— 1975 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

I  for  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  Houre  of  July  24, 
1974.) 

Mr.  'srarrTEN  'dm-lng  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
?.Ii.sslssippi? 

Tneie  v.as  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
House  conferees  are  tmauimous  in  rec- 
ommending the  adoption  of  this  confer- 
ence report.  I  am  glad  to  say  we  worked 
m  a  way  that  is  a  reasonable  and  work- 
able compromise. 

CHILD    NUTRniON    PROCBAU3 

The  one  item  for  cliild  nutrition  that 
tvouid  appear  to  be  a  substantial  increase 
over  the  budget  should  not  really  be 
corisiaered  as  an  increase  over  the  budg- 
e'.  This  bill  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
Su05,926,0D0  of  section  32  funds.  The 
original  bill  provided  for  the  transfer  of 
S705.926.000  of  section  32  funds. 

Members  will  recall  that  I  have  cau- 
tioned this  body  many  times  that  we 
need  to  mahitain  section  32  fimds  at  a 
relatively  liigh  level  if  we  are  to  be  in 
position  to  announce  and  back  up  the 
support  of  perishable  commodities  by 
purchase.  Frequently  this  prevents  the 
actual  purchase  and  maintains  produc- 
tion when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
needs  it  for  such  purposes  as  authorized 
by  law. 

After  we  had  acted  in  the  House,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  advised  us  the 
section  32  funds  had  been  so  greatly  de- 
pleted that  the  funds  on  hand  were  not 
sufQcient  to  permit  him  to  meet  this 
problem  when  the  need  might  arise,  so 
the  other  body  saw  fit  then  to  Increase 
the  direct  appropriation  for  child  nutri- 
tion programs  by  $100  million;  so  that 
the  section  32  funds  would  remain  avail- 
able, if  needed,  to  strengthen  prices  for 
peristiable  items.  Therefore,  the  $100 
milUon  Increase  for  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams is  not  in  reality  an  increase,  but  It 
Is  making  a  direct  appropriation  as 
against  seriously  liitiitlng  available  sec- 
tion 32  funds.  This  change  will  have  no 
effect  on  outlays. 

Since  this  was  a  last-minute  develop- 
mr:nt  of  an  emergency  nature  which  was 
not  previously  di.:;cussed  in  the  House,  I 
would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  explaining  why  this 
change  is  needed. 

I  believe  this  letter  also  illustrates  the 
point,  which  1  have  made  many  times, 
that  section  32  is  not  an  unhmited  pot  of 
gold  which  can  be  mined  without  limit. 
What  has  happened  tliis  year  illustrates 
again  the  point  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shotild  directly  fund  these 


nutrition  programs  so  that  section  32  can 
be  preserved  for  Us  originally  intended 
puriioses.  The  material  follows: 

Department  or  ACMCtJLTin»E, 
Washtngton,  D.C.,  July  11, 1974. 

Uon.  jAt^lE  L.  WMriTEN. 

Ctiairtitun,  Sttbcommittce  on  AiiiicuUure- 
Cnviron-mcntal  and  Consujner  Protec- 
tion, Committee  on  AppropttatUnu, 
Houac  of  Reprcsentauves. 

Deab  RIa.  Chairman:  The  Cungress  recently 
ei.acted  Public  Law  93-328.  The  National 
School  LuDch  and  Child  Nutrition  Act 
.Amendments  of  1974-  This  Act  seriously  af- 
fects Section  32  funds  available  to  the  De- 
partment or  Agriculture  diu'lng  fiscal  year 
lUTo.  This  letter  Is  In  keeping  with  cur  polk-v 
of  advising  you  of  significant  cbangei  in 
UfeDA  funding  as  they  occur. 

For  fiscal  year  1975,  the  new  law  provides 
that: 

The  national  average  value  of  donated 
roods,  or  cash  payments  In  lieu  thereof,  shnll 
not  be  less  than  10  cents  per  lunch.  The  law 
requires  that  to  the  extent  tha':  commodities 
ore  i;ot  donated  to  the  schools  In  an  amount 
equtil  to  at  .east  10  cents  per  lunch  the  dif- 
ference wtu  be  paid  from  Section  32  funds 
It  IS  estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  provision 
will  be  S120  mUllon  more  than  was  included 
lu  the  budget  In  1975. 

The  authorization  for  the  Special  Supple- 
mental Food  Program  for  Women.  Infants. 
BTid  Children  be  increased  to  tioo  million  and 
that  If  this  amount  Is  not  provided  by  direct 
appropriation  by  August  1.  this  amount  shall 
be  taken  from  Section  32  funds.  ThI"  Is  »60 
million  more  than  was  included  In  the 
budget. 

The  Secretary  shall  give  special  emphasis 
to  high  protein  foods,  meat  and  meat  alter- 
nates. These  arc  the  types  of  food  which  are 
normally  purchased  from  Section  32  funds. 
To  provide  these  foods  It  Is  estimated  that 
%76  million  In  commodities  will  be  «viltched 
Irom  Section  416  to  Section  32. 

In  addition,  the  report  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
pr.opriations  Committee  added  »2.8  million 
for  the  Section  32  Special  Feeding  Program. 
Tlie  net  eftect  of  the.se  changes  Ij  to  increase 
the  Department's  requirements  for  Section 
32  funds  In  fiscal  year  1975  by  about  9259 
million.  . 

Prior  to  the  r-w  law,  we  had  estimated 
that  approximately  $1/0  million  would  be' 
available  from  Section  31  djrlng  1975  above 
the  amount  projected  In  the  1975  budget 
meet  unanticipated  surplus  removal  require- 
ments during  the  year.  In  view  of  the  new 
law.  we  will  not  have  funds  available  for 
additional  surplus  removal  should  this  be- 
come necessary.  In  fact,  we  will  begin  the 
year  with  an  anticipated  589  million  deflclt 
in  the  Section  32  account. 

Attached  Is  a  table  which  de.scribes  In  de- 
tail the  proposed  uses  of  Section  32  funds 
during  fiscal  year  1975  with  a  list  of  the 
changes  brouglit  about  because  of  Public  Law 
93-32<!. 

A  similar  letter  Is  being  sent  to  CongTe.ss- 
man  Andrews  and  to  Senators  McGee  and 
For.g. 

Sincerely. 

Earl  L.  Birrz, 

Sccretafii. 

CvERrNT  StATCS  OF  SECTION  32  FUNDS 
SOURCES   OF   rUNIMI 
1'j75  Appropriation  (actual).   •!.  010.  207.ni 
Estimated    carry    over   from 

1574   l(i«,59»,146 


Total  estimated  avall- 

aijle l,187,8M.g77 


uses  or  riTNDs 
1  uii^fer    ill    appropriations 
or  other  acts  to; 
CliUd  Nutrition  Program..        70S,  92«,  000 
Agricultural  Research 

Service 15.000.000 
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Foreign  iVgrlculturol  Serv-  search,  soybean  research,  soil  erosion  re-  forcemcnt   responslbUltles   of    the   rcderal 

ice   J3,117,000     search,  pickle  and  onion  and  related  re-  Trade  Commission  shall  be  obtained  under 

Commerce  (Plaheries)....  7,750.526     search,  bee  research,  wild  rice  research.  c;.istlng    practices    and    procedures    or    as 

Budgeted  within  Section  32  agricultural  transportation  research,  and  "','2^^^^^*''^.^  pubueatlon  whereby  the 

Soeclal  feeding  program:  Wild  oats  research.  lii.e-oi-business  data   furni.ihcd   by  a  par- 

Non-schoolLmiScrpro-  ,.^  '"«  research  area  we  always  have  ,i,,„ar  establishment  or  individual  cau  he 

„gn,  50  60O  0(10    differences  with  the  Senate  and  I  think  identified:  or 

Kon- school  year  oround  in  working  this  out  we  have  limited  our-  i3)    pernuts    anyone    other    than    sworn 

Droeram   39,000.000     selves  or  got  the  conference  to  limit  itself  officers  and  employees  ot  the  Federal  Trade 

woman's    Infant's,    and  to  items  that  eitlier  were  touched  on  in  commission  to  examine  the  Une-or-bustaess 

ChUdren's  program...  40,000,000     the  House  or  that  the  House  intended  r.'ports  from  individual  ftrms. 

Pilot    Pood    Certlflcate  to  have  special  attention.  Inclusion  of  this  language  in  the  law 

program  i.ooo.ooo        w^en  about  5  percent  of  otu'  people  means    that   the   Senate   accepted   the 

Operating  expenses °'"'"°°     gre  providing  the  food  for  all  the  other  House  provisions  concerninj  the  protec- 

Total   Soeclal  feeding  9*  percent,  it  becomes  more  and  more  tion  of  the  confidentiahty  of  data  col- 
program  J31  400  000     imperative  that  wc  protect  the  producers  lected  under  the  line-of-business  pro- 
^=^==    of  these  various  crops,  but  that  we  also  pam,  which  will  be  initiated  with  the 
Direct  purchase  and  distrl-  protect  them  from  diseases  and  enable  funds  provided  in  this  bill.  Such  pro- 
bution  to:  them  to  glow  the  more  prolific  varieties,  visions  would  leave  Intact  the  restrtc- 

Schoois  -  96.572,000    Research  makes  all  of  this  possible.  tions  published  by  the  Federal  Trade 

Supplemental  package..  15. 000. 000               pmsonnel  and  doil.<r  ceilings  Commission  in  the  Federal  Register  of 

Fsmuies - 29,705,000                       .,„„,„u   .™o    „„a  i„  .^rh^r  JtUy   13,  1973,  as  further  amended  on 

. In  the  research  area,  and  In  other     «.«.;.«— k lo    iqt^    T»^»i.»^A«ta»in*%  nf 

su-tot.. -  ■4La77.ooo     areas  throughout  the  bill  w^ero  increases  f,  ^eTfilatton^^ls  t^f  ^a^ra^e^^ 

—  =    have  been  made,  the  conference  report  ^     law-enforcement  nprKnnnpl    as  well 
Finance,     assistance     to  m,.kes  It  clear  that  these  iiicreasesa^^^  ^LrsSr%'r"\llnT^^ltaWe.  e^ 

Morketlng  agreements  and  sonnei  ana  aouar  ceumgs.  .^^  ^^  ^^  passage  of  this  .\PFrop:ia- 

TrTers..^  ......  ..  3.888.000             ACRlculTtniAL  conservation  rROORAM  UonAct. 

For  the  agiicultural  conservation  pro-  The  conference  agreement  also  pio- 

Totni 286. 365. 006     gram  the  conference  report  authorizes  \ides  that  the  line-of-buslness  data  may 

=  a  1975  program  level  of  $225,000,000  as  be  collected  from  500  firms,  as  provided 
Balance  before  new  legls-  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $200,-  by  the  Senate,  rather  than  250  flrms.  as 
I^m"  ""  """"  "'""  169  650  4-1  000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  protlded  by  the  House.  While  we  went 
1  EMulrementsof"  ncwstib-  '  '  Tl>^  conference  report  provides  that  of  along  with  the  Senate  position,  the  Mem- 
section  (e)  of  Section  6  the  total  amount  provided,  not  to  exceed  hers  will  recall  that  the  House  adopted 
of  the  National  School  $35,000,000  shall  be  available  for  long-  an  amendment  which  would  let  the  Fed- 
Lunch  Act — the  national  range  practices.  This  will  provide  $190,-  eral  Trade  Commission  determine  what 
average  volume  of  do-  000,000  for  the  regular  agricultural  con-  system  It  would  use  in  selecting  tho.'e 
nated  foods,  or  cash  pay-  servation  program  as  it  existed  for  years  firms.  The  Library  of  Congress,  in  a  re- 
meiits  in  ii'u  'jiereof.  ^^^  ^^  conference  action  provides  that  port  prepared  for  the  House  Appropria- 
cents  per  lunch  and  sub-  f'^  Program  be  operated  as  it  was  up  tions  Committee,  says  that  It  would  be 
section  (c)  that  the  Sec-  through  1970,  with  commimity,  county,  better  if  the  firms  were  selected  at 
reury  untu  such  time  as  and  State  committees'  participation  in  random. 

a   supplemental    appro-  '                the  formulation  of  and  selection  of  soil  I  would  like  to  insert  that  study  in  the 

prlation  may  provide  ad-  conservation  practices  selected  on  an  an-  Record  at  this  point  : 

additional  funds  .....  nual  basis.  (From  the  Llbrarv  of  Congress.  Congressloral 

:n'Sr^""t?oT3?.?.":     .-120.000.000        I  wish  to  emphasize  to  Uie  Department  Research  Service^  June  20,  m4, 

3  Requirement  of  new  sub-  tl^it  ">6  "f  program  shall  foUow  the  Librart  of  Congress  Sttot  on  StrFMloRHT 

section  (e)  of  Section  «  same  course  but  be  limited  to  not  to  ex-  or  Random  Samplinc 
that  "Among  those  com-  cced  $35,000,000  for  multiyear  programs  To  tlie  House  Appropriations  Committee 
modules  delivered  under  of  the  Great  Plains  type.  From  Economics  Division, 
this  section  the  Secretary  ttNE-oF-BcsiNEss  fkoc-ram  Subject :  Sampling  Accuracy, 
shall  give  special  empha-  „  j  .  .v.  .»-r.«»,..  ..,..««>..>  Ik.  '"  analyzing  the  accuracv  of  a  sample, 
sis  to  high  protein  foods.  Under  the  conference  agreeme.it  the  information  regarding  types  of  answers  and 
meats  and  meat  alterna-  Federal  Trade  Commission  section  of  tlie  questions  is  necessary.  Predetermining  the 
tlves."  Shift  of  funds  law  would  read  as  follows :  exact  level  of  accuracy  is.  therefore,  impos- 
from  Section  410  to  Sec-  Inderal  trade  commission  slble.  although  a  rough  estimate  can  be  made 
A  Ro^nl^n^R  VV'pf  "ir^an  *''«'<«><'''"«'  p„r  necessary  expenses  of  the  PedctaJ  In  some  Instances  assuming  a  norinal  dis- 
ih?,i,  ..^i,,  f.J^'  <d^T?^n  Trade  Commission,  other  than  line-of-busl-  tnbutlon.  Furthermore,  the  population  sl:e 
^?  h^  Sf  u«  ChS  Nu  •>"»  "•ports  provided  for  In  the  following  I'  relatively  unimportant  In  determining  ac- 
trtiloL  id  of  Mfl^  paragraphs:  Including  uniforms  or  aUow-  curacy,  provided  the  sample  .s  nuidom  se- 
ImeSSed  andwhfch'.,^  »nces  therefor,  oa  amhorlEed  by  5  U.S.C.  lected.  As  a  general  rule  econometrlclans  ac 
amended,  and  which  au-  „rvi<-e»  as  authorized  bv  5  O  S  C  '''P^  »  random  sample  of  30  or  more  as  bein? 
thorlzes  an  approprla-  ??m  h^'  M^i.^ermo^r  «hlcles  1-id  iuffl'lfit  to  allow  conc'usions  to  be  drawn 
tlon  or  »100  million  lor  JT,,?^,,^rt^rfion  for  offlMll  «c™tton  'rom  the  data  For  a  sample  sie«  under  30 
the  special  supplemental  ««  !f„^^,t,,*l;  "„.?,.«  a^JS  of  adjustments  are  made  to  ?he  formtU.  thU 
food  program  tor  women.  t"^,^^?^^,^ "?,"„  £.  Si.S^^nr  Tie?  '»  "■■*<>  t"  ">Iculate  acctuacv  ,  technlcallv  re- 
Infants,  and  children  «">'ch  »650.000  shall  be  available  tor  detel-  confldeuce  leve'sl 
and  provides  that  If  such  "Pmv't  of  a  computerized  evidentiary  m-  ^im  ?es»^  °"  the  oartlcu  «  FTC  studv 
sum  has  not  been  appro-  1"lng  and  retrieval  capabUity.  and  $1,364.-  ,,  J'"''^derat°on  tfie^Jo r  niJSlfn  to 
priated  by  August  1,  the  oou  shall  be  available  for  the  congressional  I  y  ^f^L^^d  is  what^^itlcS  te  to  b^ 
secreury  shall  us.  .100  mandated  study  of  the  energy  Industry.  .rudiJ^Trhe  target  g^J^  u7?e  Top  2000 
mHllon  out  or  funds  ap-  W05.000.  the  amount  of  the  budget  re-  „,„  „  s»a,p,e  of  600  of  the  top  500  would  be 
priated  by  Section  32...  160.000.000     quest.  Is  hereby  appropriated  tor  the  pur-  slatlsticaliv   biased    Inferences  drawn  from 

4  Amount   of    increase    pro-  pose  of  .-ollectlng  Ime-of-buslness  data  ironi  ^^j^  sample   \unild    certainly   apply    to   the 

vlded  by  the  Section  32  not  to  exceed  500  firms  si  deterr.uued  by  the  ,      5„„  |f„,  £.„„,,,  „„5  ^  generalised  to  the 

special  feeding  program.  +2.800.000     tVrteral  Trade  Commisiion.  oiJpulMloii    A  randomlv  selected  sample  of 

rurrcnt  estimated  deficit...  -.69,149.549         No  part   of  lliese  luiids  may  be  used   to  250  of  the  :.'aO0.  however,  would  be  more  than 

AGRICULTURAL  arsEARcii  pRy  the  Salary  o(  auy  employee,   including  sulRclent— on    statlatical    grounds— to   draw 

With   reeard   tn   the   other   items     wc     '■"''■»'»'»"•'«"■  <"  "">  Foderal  Trade  Com-  ,„ference»   applicable    to    the   entire   target 

have  had  some  Increases    as  we  always        ,,,  ^^  ^^  imorm.ttion  provided  in  the  For  purposes  of  completeness  it  should  t^e 

have  to  have.  In   research  items  which     uue-uf-biislness    program    for    any    purpose  noted  that  the  number  of  variables  used  xn 

appear  In  the  statement.  These  Increa.ses     other  than  the  statistical  purposes,  such  In-  analysis  also  play  a  pan  in  detenmulug  the 

are  primarily  for  pretlutor  control  re-     lormatiuu  lur  caic>iiig  cu;  »i>eciii<:  law  eu-  a.curacy.  Wr.Ji  »  sample  of  roo,  tiowever,  it 
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Is  highly  unlikely  that  the  number  of  vart- 
&bles  xised  would  have  any  significant  impact 
on  the  reliability  of  the  study. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  should  want  to  use  the  bet- 
ter system  of  selecting  line -of -business 
data  at  random  from  among  the  top 
2.000  firms,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  stud>*. 

The  Senate  also  agreed  that  the  in- 
formation on  individual  firms  in  the  line- 
of-business  reports  could  not  be  used  to 
prosecute  individual  firms.  We  agreed 
that,  unless  changed  by  law,  such  infor- 
mation should  be  obtained  using  the  ex- 
isting practices  and  procedures  under 
section  6<b>  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  which  provides  as  follows: 

<b)  To  require,  by  general  or  special  order?. 
corporations  engaged  In  commerce,  excepting 
banks,  and  common  carriers  subject  to  the 
Act  to  reflate  commerce,  or  any  class  of 
tfcera.  or  any  of  their.,  respectively,  to  file 
vith  the  commission  in  such  form  as  the 
commUsion  may  prescribe  annual  or  spe- 
cial, or  both  annual  and  special,  reports  or 
answers  In  wriiing  to  specific  questions,  fur- 
nishing to  the  commission  such  Information 
aa  It  may  require  as  to  the  organization, 
business,  conduct,  practices,  management, 
and  relation  to  other  corporations,  partner- 
ships, and  Individuals  of  the  respective  cor- 
poratloos  filing  such  repOTts  or  answers  in 
writing.  Such  reports  and  answers  shall  be 
tnndA  ur.der  oath,  or  otherwise,  as  the  com- 
mlasloD  may  prescribe,  and  shall  be  filed  with 
the  commission  within  auch  reasonable 
period  as  the  commission  may  prescribe,  un- 
leaa  additional  time  be  granted  in  any  case 
by  the  conunlssion. 

This  leaves  any   changes  imder  the 
control  of  Congress. 
TTie  effect  of  all  these  provisions  is  to 


say  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
should  use  existing  law  and  existing  prac- 
tices and  procedures  for  law  enforce- 
ment. This  com'se  gives  industi-y  its  right 
to  be  heard. 

EKVIKONMENI   .L     PROCBA.'I5 

Ml'.  Speaker,  the  conference  agree- 
ment provides  5672.250.000  for  the  En- 
vironmental Piotection  Agency.  S28.000,- 
000  more  than  the  House  bill,  but  $51.- 
300.000  less  than  the  Senate  bill 

Major  increases  over  the  House  bill 
are  So. 000. 900  for  research  on  solid  waste 
as  an  energy  .'lource:  $4,000,000  for  in- 
dustrial and  nonpoint  pollution  source 
conlroi;  $2,000,000  for  construction  giant 
processing:  and  $12,300,000  for  grants  to 
States  for  theii-  air  and  ^ater  pollution 
control  programs. 

In  withholding  fund.>  for  new  labora- 
tories, the  conferees  would  point  out  that 
the  following  laboratorj-  space  is  avail- 
able or  will  soon  be  available  for  Ennron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  use.  Note  must 
ali;o  be  taken  that  much  of  the  re?earch 
of  the  agency  io  by  contract. 

VACANT        LAB        SPACE 

Mississippi  Test  FaciUty  <MTF.' :  38 
people  now  at  MTF,  room  for  15  more, 
plus  NASA  has  offered  space  to  EPA  that 
will  accommodate  50  more  people. 

Ada,  Okla.:  76  people  now  at  Ada, 
room  for  20  more. 

Russell  Research  Center:  Room  for  80 
EPA  people. 

SPACE     SOCN     TO     US    AVAILABLE 

Cincinnatti.  Ohio:  When  the  new  lab 
IS  completed,  there  will  be  350  vacant 
spaces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  have  brought 


forth  a  ver>'  fine  conference  report  cov- 
ering a  series  of  departments  and  agen- 
cies which  are  highly  controversial  and 
which  arc  highly  important  to  the  coun- 
try. We  are  pleased  to  bring  a  unani- 
mous report  and  present  it  to  the  House. 
In.'^ofar  as  v.e  can  tell,  it  was  also  imani- 
m^us  on  the  other  side. 

SI  riMARV  OF  CONFFRt.N'cr  ACl  :•)>.- 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  total  new  budget— 
obiiga:ioiial — authority  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee of  conference,  with  comparisons  to 
the  fiscal  year  1974  total,  the  1975  budget 
estimate  total,  and  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate biils  is  as  follows: 
>.'cw  budget  (obllgationali 
aiithorltf.       fiscal       year 

1974    ^10.  ::s8.  tOl.OOO 

Budget    estimates    of    new 
f  obligational  t     authority. 

fiscal    year    1975 •  13.  432,863.  100 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1975,.  13.  405.  420.  000 
Senate  blU.  fiscal  year  1975. 

Conference   agreement 

Conference  agreement  com- 
pared with — 
Xe-.v   budget    (obligation- 
al)       authority,      fiscal 

year    1974 

Budget  estimates  of  new 
{ obi  igat  lonal  t  aiithor- 
ity  fas  amended),  fiscal 

year    1975 

House     bill,     fiscal     year 

1975    --- 

Senate    bill,    fiscal    year 

1075 _ _. 

'  Includes  $275,000  contained  In  Senate 
Document  93-90  and  not  considered  by  the 
House. 

This  information  is  explained  in  more 
detail  in  the  following  table: 


13.  667. 397. 300 
13. 571.  395.  000 


2.  *>83.  2«»4.  000 


-138,531.900 
:  165.975.000 
-96.  002,  300 


*Chi:ULTUR£— EN**RO*iM£ftTAL  Ar.O  CO-.SUMtd  ?80TtCT10;i  APPBOPRlATlOr.S.  1975 


NM  bvdtet  Budget  New  bvigtt 

(oUiiattOttal)  f.hmaUz  at  new  (otHgatkrnat) 

wtkarOy  (&bli|itioRal)  auOKKity 

ftnacted  la  (bU  autho^iW  t^'.iimn.enie^  tn 

tical  ,e3f  Wt  fi'Ci!  .tit  19;i  H^n.e  &4I  1575 


(2> 


TITLE  l-ACaiCUlTUftAl. 

PROGMUfS 

Otpartmefti  of  »t'"r^frjf» 

OKcaaf  lk*Sccntsr|i..._ 

OKiCM  ol  tlw  Inipeclor  Ccftvat  ■  ■  .  . 
Tif 'Jtw  frwTr  fnd  sTsnp  iks* 


<3> 


y.z.  091.  vio 

I6<21.KI>I 


Tetai.  CHIice  fli  lU  Ija^tctor 
GcMr.1 

0*r*  of  I^Gmml  Cot.*<3«f  > 

once  ti  Ml.,!.—  t  SenwBi 

AjncaKsni  fiMM'C*  Stfriu: 


(n.nimo)     (2i.902.ain> 

7Z3S.mi  7.I39.0UI 

KfSi.tm  .    


<•) 


ll(.7>3.(l(» 

li,7Sl.l)Ul 


(?o.8a.oa) 

;.789.W« 


HtM  budiet 

aflttwntr 

recommended  it> 
Sfi  jte  b,ll  1975 

(5) 


J17. 7«.  3W 

ie,;ii.09(j 


HeA  budget 
<obligatiW3l) 


trrcre^se  (  J-)  or  decre.se  (-)  Cwifefonce  recommenif3tiefis 


recsBmended 
by  Corrferee? 


Ui.9;3.o(n 

14.751,0*) 


(') 


^-2*^1. 000 


1<»75  htiilget 
e^liouta 

m 


-SI  iiiioo 

-1,070.090  - 


1975  HMsa        1975  Senate 

bin  bill 


O) 


(10) 


-r71.300 
-I.MO.O'X) 


(5.  on.  000)         (5.001.000) 


(21.032  000) 

I.  789.  OX 


(20  S32. 000) 
7.739.000 


Trirster  u^m  iec  32. 

Speere'tBedfrw.potTjiKietioii)    . 

ScientifK  actmues  mtneas 
(tveoal  toit*|^  CHwencj  fMft- 
tr»">) 

To*.!.  Affkiritvfrf  ResMrcli 

SerMCt 

Amnrf  wtf  Pla«  HfliM.  1«»«C1XI« 

htwx 

Coojwfatiwe  S'lte  Researcti  Service. . 

Etmswi  Sei ve.e . ...... ... 

HKumM  AJtrcuilurri  Ubrary :„ 

SIMntic*  fteportjfiiSwvica.... 

ltnr.;B.,4  Re«sru;  jC'..'.^ 

Ai'.'.i.nunl  «'S'*9^r5J  Service: 

Marlie*iBj  seroces 

PavMHto  to  SUB}  aatf  ptan- 


im.si.uo      zooMooo 

O5.nB».00«)        (15  OOO.OCOI 
2  000.000  (2.0ilO.C%J 


20?.  709. 000  2I^971.00• 
(15.00(.00O)  (15  000.000 
(2.  MO.  0(10)         (1030,000) 


204. 039. 000 
(15.0OO.00C) 
(2.000.000) 


(  +  »!  000)   (-1.070.006M )(-!. 000.000) 

+  551.000      -90.001  " ' 

-«.>55.000 

HC.547.M0 

-z.ogo.ooo  '. 


-155.000   +J,050.0O')   -7,740.000 


195. 291.400    214,994.000    207.789,000    222,579  000    209,039. 000 


^ -5,000.000 ...    -%m,»» 

+|4.5i7.C00         -5.IU.000       +2.»S0.0(»    -12.740.000 


3C7. 306. 000 
90.020.000 

204.073,000 
4. 401. 75* 
24.210.200 
17. 007. 000 


394  769.000 
98. 101. 300 

200,0(3.000 
4.858.750 
20.930.000 
21,831,000 


402. 504.  on 
102.299.000 
217. 097.000 
4.843,000 
20.818  000 
21,751.00(1 


403.5U.0(I) 
110.491.000 
225.383.000 
4.843.000 
28.043.000 
22.076,0(10 


4(^.564.000 

105,149.000 

219.697,000 

4.143.000 

2e.918.0«l 

22. 026.000 


+95.258.000 

+  15.121.0CII 
+  15.624.000 
+374. 250 
+2.701.800 
+4,939.0in 


37.087,000  39.9IS.O0C  39.665,000  39,815.000  39  665.000  +2.578,000 


+7.795,000  . 

+6.447.700 

+  11,014.000 

-15. 7S0  . 

-20.000 

+  195.000 

-2s«,m. 

+i.coo.oog . 


+2,850.t« 
+2.600.000 


-1.000,  ooo 
-5.342  coo 
-9,686.000 


+100.000 
+275.000 


-1,125.000 
-50,000 


To'e".  *frirutt.ral  Mafket- 

i«t  Sar«c« 

CaauitodttTExkaafeJiut&OTitr 

packer!   £ri1   SUickfarfls  Atiimaii' 

Farmer  CoopeeMvcSfniict 


39  915.  OOO 
4.909.000 


41.26<^000 
4.2».000 


41  415.000 
4.219.0(10 


4.3X.6!* 
2.  Oil.  000 


<l,26<i.00ll 
4,289.000 


4.771.000 
2,341.000 


J  2,578,000  +1.J50.000 

+  818.000  -20.000 


+4401350 

+248,000 


+145. 3S0 

-10,000 
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7g*nci  ;'-jt.lle 
(!) 


New  budget               Budget  New  budget         New  burtget  New  (wdget 

(oblpgalionai)  estimates  of  new  (oWigational)       (obligationat)  (oMigatioiial) 

authority      (obligational)  authority             aultioiity  authority 

enacted  to  dale              authority  recommended  in  recommended  in  recoiirmended 

Ir'cal  year  1974    fi-:c3l  year  1975  Hriuse  bill  1975    Sonets  bill  1975  by  Ccr.Ierees 


Increase  (-{-) or tiscrease  (-)  (^onlereflce  reconmendatims 
ootopared  with— 


(2) 


(3) 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

Transfer  liom  sec.  32 

fotal,    Foreign    Agricultural 

Service 

Public  law  480 - 

Agncultuial  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service: 

Salaries  and  enpenses 

Transfer  Irom  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation 


127.986.000 
(3.117.000) 


129.034.000 
(3,117.000) 


(«) 


128.979.000 
(2,117.000) 


(5> 


J2e.979,000 
(3,117.000) 


(C) 


S:S.  979.000 
(2. 117,000) 


^J993.CeO 
i(-l. 000.000) 


-tss.ooo ... 

(-I.OOO.OOOX.. 


..)  i-\i.m.wn 


(31.103.000) 
513.638,000 


I66.651,Ct™ 
(78,346,000) 


(32.151.000) 
778,  n3,  COO 


172,567.000 
(84, 115.01») 


rj,  352.000 
(63.895.000) 


(32.096.000) 
77!.  173,  COO 


172.  J3?.  COO 
(83.1!95.000) 


(31,096.000) 

7;e.47i,octi 


172,382.000 

(83.»5.c<;.;) 


(-7. 000)      (-1.0S5.000)( 
-iZ^a.Eio.OOO 


.-)  (-1,000.0001 


-r5.731.0C3 
(t  5. 549.000) 


-485.0O! 

(-220.flOO)(.. 


Total,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses  

Sugar  Act  program 

Cropland  adjustment  program. . 
Dairy  and  beelieeper  indemnity 
programs 


CM  997  0^0)  (256.982.000)  1256,277.000)  (256,2)7.000)  (.-55,277,000)  (-11290.005) 

88  500  000  90.200.000  88.700.000  81!,  700. 000  S8.700,ll«O  --200.000 

SOiaOl.roO  "S.eOl.OOO.  46.S11.000  a6.S01.000  46.ail.000  -J.SM.OOO 

J 1,J50.0CO  1.8^00(1  1.850.000  l.iW.OCO  +1.8«  000 


rce.- 


7!i  f«j 


r-OO,  73i  CUO 


iMSLOOO         -J7B5,i»> 


-Tedeial  Crop  Insurance  Corporation; 
Administrative    and    operating 

expenses 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration Fund 

Total.  Federal  Crop  Insurance 

Corporarion - 

Coimodity  Credit  Coiporation: 

Reimliursemenl  lor  net  realized 

losses .- - 

Limitation    on    administrative 
expenses 

Total,  Idle  I,  agiiciiltural  pro- 
grams  

TITLE  11     RUPAL  OEVtlOPfrltrrl 
PRUGHAMS 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Ror.rl  Development  Scivice 

Rural  Dcveloprnenr  Gl.r.its 

Resource  conservalron  and  develop- 
ment  — 

Rural  Electrification  Adniim^lrsticn 
Rural  electrification   and  tele- 
phone revolving  fund:' 

Electric  loans   

Telephone  loans 

Totalloans.- 

Capitalization   of    Rural  Tele- 
phone Banh 

Salaries  and  exicnses  -.  ...  - 
Farmers  Home  Adniimsliation: 
Ruial  Housing  Insurance  Fimd: 

Direcl  loins. ._     -. 

In-uied  loans 

Reiit'bursement  for  irrteicst 
and  clhei  losses...  

Tolal,    Rur.^l    Housing 
InsurarKO  Fund    . 
Agricullural    Credit    Insurance 
Fond: 
Insured  real  estate  loans. 
Soil  conservatron  loans 

OprTr.rlin(;  loans     

EnierROncv  loans 
Reiintiuiscinenl  loi  mieiest 
and  other  losses     

lot.rl,  Africultur-I 
Credit  liisuianctt 
Fund*.  -     . 

Rural   water    and   wnsto   disposal 

grants. -      .- 

Prior  year  unubligaled  balances. 

Tolat,  lUNl   water  and  waste 

disposal  Brants  .       

Ruial   housing   lor   donieslic   (arm 

.alot 

f'"uliial  and  scll-lielp  housing , 

Ruia:  Dcvelopinenl  Insurance  Fund: 
Reinibursemenl  lor  losses. .  , 
Vrater  and  sewer  facility  loans. . 
Indusliial  development  loans.  ,. 
Cninniunity  lacilily  luaris 

Total,  Rural  Development  In- 
surance fund.  .... 
Rina    Coiiiniunity    Fiie   Pioteclion  . 

t.l4iios  and  expenses 

liaiisfui  lioin  loan  accounts 

Total,  salaries  and  expenses. 

total,  laliners  Home  Adiniii- 

>sliatioii 

Sc«  loutiiolea  at  end  ol  labl«. 


i;,ooo.oto        i2.coo.oco        i2.coo,ooo        i?.ofo.opo        i:.oofloi]0-    ... — 

(4.640.000)  (5.818,000)  (5.763,000)  (5  768.000)  (5.768.000)        (+1.128.000)  (-50  OOOX  . 


ll6.t4U.0C0)  0."  818,0110)  ;!77C8,0W)  (17,7«,000)        (17,7««.(»0)        <+l.i:S.0OC)            (  -SO  O0C-)( 

3,  ML  5«n,  CUU  «.;;9,  »i:,CC0  4. ':t9  412.000  4. 0(9. 4i;.  !00  tOM.iJJ.OOO        +re7,«;2.tC;  --IBO.CWlW     .. 

(39,900.000)  (42200,CnO)  (42, TOO, OOO)  (4?  2110. 000)        <<r.ai«,MO)'      (+2. SCO. 000! i                          K^ 

5,  no  7'j9,  [119  '   «6,  547. 100  6  .'.'S.  "ti^  000  i;.  110,679  300  f  MJ  SliOdo    -i-l  15:  05C.(<W  -'-•••,  7S 


-.)(..- 


-S9- 075. 000      -r7.864.»0 


2,^89-000  1.  .lOO.Ci'I 

10. 000,  COO  10, 000, 000 


(61?  CCO,CCf) 
(140.(60,000) 


t018,000  OOP) 
(140.(60.000) 


Cof,  con 
10  ooo  OMJ 


ll.:0  COl'  000) 
tl50,C6l\{fiD) 


1  :t-i,oto 
;5,  lioo  coo 


(7'0,OOC.«00) 
(200.  ooo.  000) 


Sib.ttt^ti 

i7.wo.rco 


-  i  rjscoo 

.,-7,560  r-.^ 


-345.CI-)  . 
<7.5i,«,CtJ 


-340,(00 

-7  500,000     -7.5oo,na 


(TSO.WO.OITI     Ji  132  ceo,  1^0)  (+132,000  On.')(- ItO,  OOO, 000)(. 
liOOCtO.OCOl      (tCC.ECO.COO)    (+«O.O«10e0)  l-rSOOOOOOOK.. 


(75S. coo. 000)      (758,000. OCO)      (800. COO. OOC )      (550.000.000)      (950,000, CW)    (-,  192  CrJCCCC)  t+H2.O0'rWO)(r-lSO.00O.«0Mt.. 


(iO.OOC.Oot) 
17.489.000 


(:i.i  rio  000) 
i?.o;6.cia 


(10.000  COO) 
19. 036.  OOC 


CO  I'M',  Of«>( 
!9.03li.C00. 


(Id.  063. 900)       (2;l.(»C.0nC)       (2(1.  I>?l<  tOC) 
f;, HI. act, OOO)  f.'.ltf. 000, 00(1)  (?  .'82.0Wt,ClDl  I 


(iiscoccc.)     (in.otfnr)    ( 

Za.  OM.  OK)  (2. 282. 0«'. LCr )    (  • 


IB.17iI,000        124.592,60(1        l.'4,i!2.000        IJ4.SKC')        li>  "«."  (lo-i 
(:  243.  i;o,  CilO)  (2. 206, 592, OOO)  (J. <'*. 5W  tl»)  (2,  l.f .  fH, OrO)  (.'  «»  i??  i  CO) 


I  ;47.U» 


i't(r  (((•,( 

?  Of  0,  II*  I  ( 


,.  at?,  ft" 


..X.. 


•  V  - . 

let*  tfl.Slltl-  -    - 


( );i.  oil  000)  (373. 003.  OOf) 

(il,  000, 000)  (24.0OO.OP0) 

(S.'5. 000.  OilO)  (iaO.  OlV,  ULH') 

(jjj.ooo.ujt-)  (ioo,eotf.flc-it> 


{    l»3.4.- ni|;)(-!6ric:ici0)(      .     K 

i+y  ciT.ccr)  (4N.('i:.r'C)  t-rS'.tcc.crtM, 


(3:T.0rat.C('C)  (lyn  0-.(l  OPCl  (4id  OOt.Ott)      ,                       .     .                       - 

(24  IhjO.OOl')  (24  000.00)        (21,0».0(l  M ...     i(     K 

(52o.0Oll.0C0)  (^'5.CD0,Cin)  (5-S,0(ll).fHTK i  < tl74.0o0,C«il)I_.. 

(loO.OtO.COC)  (120.  OCU.  00(1)  t.UiC,Oll(l,C«)    (-;.O.Clf,Ll'0)( K 


74,554.000         485.262.PnO         485,2t'.P00         485.262  000         4E5,2e2,0t»0       +4lO.T3S,BC(;  . 

(1  ."».  555, 000)  (1,  j2»,;ei0w;)  (I.sli  ;i».'  coo)  (i.sst.  262.030  <i,:h.k;.iv::)  <  fjif ,  72f.  ocj)  (-:2s,o.',ci.C)  (ri3.;'".KC)( 


30  000  000  .  ... -M,0»,000 ..„ 

(lai.'uOOloOO)  '     120,«00.00»)      (225.000,000)      (2a.O0O,O0O)      (22S.C0O.0OC)    (+10>CsKi.0J0)  (■l-205.0CO.O00)( )(. 


) 


(ItO.CPO.OOO)        (:0,000.000)      (225.00l\r.OO)      (325.<>-A0i;())      (225,000.000) 


17.  446.  COO  17,  H«,  Ot'O 

(4,'d.tHlP  000)      (40U,  000, 000)  (4iil,in!0,OUO) 

(2>>o.  oou  Oiiu)     (i,!0.r;Hi,ooo)  (.twi'uo.iioo) 

(50,  Olio.  000)      (2J0.  duo.  1>W)  (200.  jlrO,  000) 


5..1O0.0C0 
10,000.000 

17,446.000 
(170. 000. 000) 
(1,10.  OOO.  000) 
(200,  IMjii.OW)) 


5.000.000 
6.  COO.  000 


(+7!..C00,0CC)  (-|-:05.000,000)( )(.- —  ) 

tioo6.«l6"'^"o6o.coo" 


-7. 500.  ooo 

+2,i'oo,i;oii 


+5  000.000  . 
+  =,000,000 


17HC.C00      +r,  i»,oco.. 
(i;o:ooo.upo)( ) 

(353. 000, 000)    (+ 150  OOil.  000) 
(2dO.000.Cflr))    (+1».000.0«))( 


(+W,«IO.000M 

i-50. '200.0)0)  (+».000. 


i!  (+».'o6o.ooo)(-so.6co.oco) 


(720  000  Mi  (1  017. 446. MO)  (9S7,  W.OOO)  (l.OSt.llr.-IOn)  (1.037. 446.C3C)     (+ 31'.  1  tf , «(«)     l+Ji).  300.KM)  (+50, COO.  0CO)(-S), OOO. 000) 

*  JUUI).I1I1D             7.000.0011             ).1,<00.000           -t  7.000.0(70         +7.oC0.0t« - /  —     iii- 

120  8'.d>(ld''  1291120(10  12S.IJ12  000         133  CS.'.OUO         12».6I<2,000           +7.SJ2.000             —430.000.. .     -5,000.000 

(3.'Wd.UWl)  (i  500. 000)  (J.  5il0, 000)          (3.i«)0.000)          (.1. 510. 00O)< )<     X >( > 

~r..  .  .  —  r.-  -.tt;.;:."  .^^7..,""...^.',.  .^>.  ... ......     rrr."^...  .^J..      ....:i>n.ui.       ._..csMn..                  .  i_*.  mn  ikui 


(124.3jd.000) 
326.074.000 


(1J2.612.OOU) 

7rj;.412,POU 


(132.  IIL'.IAM) 

i/i.sr:.oco 


(Ii7.lt2.0r.ll) 

?*.'  ill-  "to 


(1)2. 182.0fr') 

7:3.?ej.t<i«! 


t+ 7, 632.  COO) 
+  4S7.9i!8.C0fl 


t-43O.0OO)( )  (-5.000.000) 

+17.570,000       +2,0CO.0iM       -J.'.»l!.000 


25642 


IT'.E    M— RURAl   DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS — Co^'liiued 

l'ide;ie;..:e  ■!     Ag3i(C"e- 

F,-fiT!  CfKliI  Admt.-.isVation  (Re- 
vaiving  Fund  to<  Ad>n<"isti»ti%e 
Expenses) 

Total.  ti;le  !l.  lu'dl  de.stoi'- 


CctiiKil   on    En-.irorme"'al    Qusl'iy 
aiitf  Olfrie  of  EtiviicrtUiP.iLJ  QudliS 

C'vl'odmefM  Prolert'oi  Aoentv. 
Aftencv  ami  tegioiai   manate- 

inent     .       . 
Eiisixv  iese:.'ch  aiid  d'et-elof- 

pient    _ 
Beicaich  3:id  (le.-efO()iitfri 
Piijc      vear      L.icbli^ited 
t»ls,  Li'- 

Total,  reie^'ch  .i.id  (Je- 
velopmeni 
3ij.i*em8ii;  and  coi.-rol 

Prior     v«dr     u.iobiig?  eu 

baian;:<tS . 

Gieal  Lat-n  pioiram 
Clean  Mes  proeiam  ( 

Uaiiulation  bt  coiitio:l  ai.- 
IhOMty  ( 

Total,     ahaletit  it     s  1 1 
eoni.Oi  .   .. 

Hutldtngsait;)  t3cil>.ri>»  ..  . 
CO!  situclian  grants  (!)a'Jiildl.a.i 

of  contract  authority) 

Fcienttfic  activities  o.er^ea^  (ite- 

cialiorer^nc-jitency  program) 

Total,     En.iioit'".  iiilal     Tm- 
lect.i>-i  A«i)ci. 

f.at'C".sI     CoiTiin.VHT     til     '/i'.:'e^ 
Qusliti  .       

Department  cf  Hor^'fisin*  I'lL  u 


G'tn»5  f(w  ha-ic  v^ater  ati-l  se.-.t: 

Prior  yeai  uiiobiis^ led  ba'r^nces 

Totfll,  facit:'*^ 

Deparlmenl  rf  I'e  Jisaii.r-j 

Bbfeauol  Accoiitits: 

Subsidy    payment    to    EDviroii- 

mental  Financing  Aultiotily.    . 
AfJvarKes  to  thfe  Enviionm*n:al 

Finan<:nigAulhotitv  Fund 

To'al,  Bo'eau  o'  Ac:cunh 

0^p=rlT.enl  o'  Aiiicuit':'e 

Soi'  Conservaiion  Se'wre" 

Conservation  operations .  _ 

Rwer    basin    surveys    ani    in- 
vestigations  _.. 

Waiefshed  planning _ 

Watershed  and  Rooil  prevention 

operations 

Great  Ptaiiis  cooservalion  pro. 
Eiain 


Con'enratieii 


Asiicullural  Stab^fizati'jn  and  Con* 
beivation  Service: 

Rtjr.it  EnvironmentAt  Piogiam     . 
Afficultaial  Con<eivatjon  Pio- 
giaio: 
A'lvaiKeaulhorizatioo(con- 

tract  authority) 

L 'iuidation      of     contract 

aolhority 

Tiuriifer  from  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Fo>e'N(  iir.enlivespfograoi 

V/atti  Bank  Act  program 

Emergencir  conservation   me»- 
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ACP!C1JI^-1PE     F.I'.'^O-tMflJTAL  4:;0  CQ'.SU..'tR  PrOTtL.lO';    iP°ROPrir  nui^S,  197*-     Cintiiiijed 


Msw  budget  Btidgfrt  New  tNjdget          New  budget 

(oliltgatKmat)  ertitnntes  ot  new  (obiigattoflal)       (a[)lih.itioda)] 

atithoiily  (obligatlDnal)  ajtlwiitv             aulhoiilv 

eracted  li  Me  auttictity  lecdmmendedin  rei^miRPr.dedii) 

tiscal  venr  1974  fis-:al  ye3i  I97S  Moils'?  Iiill  1975    S'-.te  !.i;:  1375 


(uW 


(2) 


(3) 


(t) 


(5) 


v:  budget 
igdtiqiiiil) 
authoii'v 
re^intnende't 
li:  Cci'fcrees 


I'ic(e3?e  (  r)  Of  decrease  (— )  Conference  reconienilations 
compared  with — 


1975  House      1575  Senate 


($5S3bf'0t)        '.To  3    ■  OOP)        (i'">  i.2.  OOP)        (5C. ->^2,  OCO)        (-Ti.  352  GOO)  (J-SJl  ?,  (rtA)(  )(  >(  ) 

173.  «C9  030         SnC.73f.TOi)  s?l  «ll  fei'l  813. 181.  WO         Sli  "Jl  oriu        -457.e"2  000      -i  S24,  EOS  000      -;  S9,  SOO.nOD  -SK..S40.000 


2.  •K.  tm 


55.77^.S'J0  =8,315.  Oj';  'A  KS  «n  ^',013.003 

1.37,00^133:)  '03.  0'33. 0.''!  12''.  f. 30  0^0 

163  4;5,t3l)  I66.0&^.')33  17'^)^8.f)03  176.668  i3n 


56.  016.  DJO 


3  00.3  Oor        -    108  0:0.000        -39.000.090        -rS.OOO.OOD 
;,66I',0C0  -f6,193.00U  -r9,630,000.    . 


H 


H 


(9.  OaO.  000)( 

(178.475  000,      (W.OWOOO)      (173  G53  OJJ,      (175.  SiS.  0(10>      (17";.  6 
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Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Sijeaker.  will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
iiii-n  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  ol  North  Dakota.  Those 
oi  us  on  the  minority  side  concur  with 
V  !iai  the  chairman  ha.s  pointed  out.  I 
...iild  Uke  to  add  lor  the  benefit  of  the 
Ii?UAe  that  the  majority  of  the  changes 
i.:jide  were  made  ui  the  direction  of  the 
original  Hou.se  bill.  The  conference  re- 
pcri  returned  to  the  Hou.se  is  in  essence 
much  closer  to  the  original  House  till 
passed  than  the  Senate  bill  passed.  It  is 
tor  tha:  reason  I  think  it  deserves  sup- 
port. The  additions  made  here,  as  the 
chairman  pointed  out.  neie  necessaiy  be- 
cause they  were  things  that  came  up  after 
the  Hou-iie  passed  the  original  bill. 

We  concur  wholeheartedly  in  tht  con- 
ference report  and  recommend  it  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mty  I  express  my 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  rankuig 
minority  Member,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota.  He  has  rendered  a  great 
sei  vice  to  his  State  and  to  the  Nation  in 
our  hearings,  m  working  out  the  original 
bill  and  in  working  out  this  conference 
leport.  Without  his  support  and  without 
the  unanimity  we  had.  we  coiildnot  have 
accomplished  the  well-balanced  bill  we 
are  discussing  today. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Spealitr,  will  the 
geni;eman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  (o  the  gtnUe- 
mun  from  New  Yoik. 

Mr.  ADDABBO  Dui.ui  the  debate  on 
the  original  bill.  I  questioned  the  use  ol 
section  480  fund<  and  lin:itations  on  sec- 
tion 480  funds  had  been  placed  in  the 
Hou->e  bill  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  those 
funds  for  possible  military  purposes.  Was 
that  amendment  kept  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  mj-  col- 
league that  we  did  keep  the  language  in 
the  bill  We  kept  the  Hoi'se  provision.  We 
did  not  so  along  with  ilie  Senate  amend- 
ment . 

Mr.  ADDABBO  I  thank  the  genlle- 
man. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Siwakei-.  ■.vli:  the  gen- 
tleman .vneld? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  genlle- 
CiEn  from  Massachiiselts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  like  to  ask  this 
question.  I  know  what  the  answer  is.  but 
I  would  like  it  on  the  record. 

Money  for  the  Boondoggle  Cotton.  Inc. 
is  still  in  here  and  money  for  the  sweet 
dead  bce=  is  "itill  in  here 

Mr.  WHITTEN  It  is.  but  it  was  agree- 
able to  both  sides.  It  was  not  in  con- 
troversy. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  in  protest  1  will 
have  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit.  I 
caiiaot  in  good  conscious  vote  for  tiiis 
boondoggle, 

Mr.  WHITTEN  I  uiiderstand  my  eol- 
leacue'5  position  The  items  are  in  the 
bill  in  the  limited  amounts  we  approved 
earlier. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  S;)eaker.  will  the  gen- 
I'einan  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN  I  .Mtld  to  the  gentle- 
!:.'n  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  has  been  almost  Im- 
jiOK-ible  to  hear  the  gentleman,  so  I 
v.ould  iike  to  check  out  the  figures  in 
;j.e  confe'-ence  report.  Am  1  correct  In 


that  the  conference  report  calls  for  a 
total  appropriation  of  $13,571,393,000? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  Is  correct.  May  I 
say  to  my  colleague  and  for  the  Record. 
this  bill  now  ro'.ers  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Admmistration.  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mis.«ion.  the  Office  of  Consiuner  Affairs, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  a 
few  other  related  ageiicies. 

.Mr.  GROSS.  And  It  involves  the  ap- 
propiiation  of  S2.9  billion  above  that 
provided  iii  the  agriculture  appropria- 
tion of  last  vear. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  correct.  I 
vould  pDint  out  that  section  32  fluids 
have  had  to  be  maintained  at  a  fairly 
Iifeh  level  and  this  involves  an  increase 
of  SIOO.OOO.COO  in  new  obligational 
FUthority. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  largest  items  of 
increase  was  for  food  stamps.  The  in- 
crease over  1974  is  just  short  of  SI  bil- 
lion. I  do  not  know  that  we  can  call  that 
program  one  of  the  uncontrollable  items, 
but  possibly  it  might  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  apparently  is  not  only 
imcontrollable;  it  has  gotten  completely 
out  of  hand. 

Mr.  WHrTTEN.  We  have  tried  to  re- 
strict costs  to  actual  needs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand,  and  in  no 
sense  do  I  reflect  upon  my  friend  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  hopeful  we  can 
?et  ihe  food  stamp  program  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Tiie  administration  has  also 
recommended  this.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  welfare  agency  declares  the 
eligibility  and  then  leaves  it  to  another 
department  to  handle  the  program.  We 
are  saddled  with  the  administration  of 
the  program  without  having  adequate 
power  of  enforcement.  I  hope  somewhere 
along  the  line  we  can  bring  the  two  to- 
gether and  get  some  order  out  of  chaos. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  join  the  gentleman 
from  Ml>;.sissippi  in  the  hope  that  some- 
day Congress  will  get  the  fciod  stamp  pro- 
cram  out  of  this  legislation,  as  well  as 
other  items  that  have  no  place  in  an  agri- 
cultural bill.  The  farmers  of  this  country 
should  never  be  cliarged  with  the  high 
costs  o:  the  consumer  programs. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  this  is  an- 
other area  where  the  gentleman  and  I 
have  agreed  for  quite  a  long  time.  Funds 
in  tills  bill  for  the  benefit  of  consumers 
.■hould  not  be  charged  against  the  farm 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  interrupt  at  this  point 
to  say  what  I  hav;  stated  in  other  places. 
With  retirement  of  my  friend  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  are  going 
to  miss  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  not 
only  his  hard  work,  but  his  productive  ef- 
forts. I  agree  thoroughly  with  the  point 
that  he  has  made  here,  which  is  similar 
to  many  other  points  he  has  made 
throughout  his  outstanding  and  illus- 
trious career  in  this  House.  We  are  going 
to  mLss  our  colleague  from  Iowa. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
jjievious  question  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 
ai</noN  TO  BccoKMii  orrvast  uv  mh   conte 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  leconunit. 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  CONTE.  In  its  present  form  I  am. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlte  gentleman  quali- 
nes. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
rc'-ommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Co.NTt  moves  to  repomirli  the  confer- 
ence report  on  HR.  15472  to  tVie  committee 
of  cor.ference. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
prerious  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  tlie 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SCHERLE,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present, 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  351.  navs  41, 
not  voting  42.  as  follows: 
I  Roll  No.  4181 
YEAS— 351 
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Ab/ns; 

Adim.i, 

AdUabljo 

Alexander 

Ai:dcrsou. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  IIJ. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak 
Auiiunzio 
Areiidy 
ArmsirQLi' 
Ashley 
Aspiii 
BhdtUo 
Bfrreit 
Biiiinuii; 
Br:  I 

Ber^lpiiu 
BeviU 
Blaggl 
Biester 
Bingham 
Boegs 
Boland 
Bolhiig 
BOA-eii 
Bradeni;. 
Bii'v 
Breaut 
Brecklnrl'.t'-e 
Brill  klt-y 
Brooks 
BrooniHeld 
Bro'.zman 
Brown.  Ciilif. 
Browij.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhin.N.C. 
Broyblll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Biirke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass- 
Burleson.  Tex. 
BufUson.  Mo. 
B'lrton.  John 
Bjiton.  Phi)I<|i 
Butler 
Byrou 
Camp 
Ci«rey.  N  y. 
carnty.  oiuo 
cat*  J-,  Tex. 


Cederbers 

Ctaamberlnli. 

Chappell 

Ciark 

ClauEen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
collier 
Collins.  Ill 
cormau 
colter 
Cougblin 
Cronln 
Daniel.  Dau 
D.inlel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Dsnlels. 

Dominick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis.  S.C 
Delauey 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 

Dtrwin&ki 
Dickinsoii 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Eckhardc 
Edwards.  Ala 
Edwards.  Cnllf. 
EUberg 
Erlfriiborn 

Eich 

Emblem  an 

Evans.  Colo 

Fascell 

Pl.-h 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flower.- 

Fly  lit 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Fo  until  In 

Fraser 

Frt-v 

Froeblich 


Fulton 
Fuci«a 
Gaydos 
Olalmo 
Glblwns 
Gilman  . 

Gluu  S 

Ooldwater      ' 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Grp&so 
Green,  Pa. 
G  rover 
Gubser 
Glide 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 
Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Hfckler.  MX-, 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hickii 
Hlllls 
Hinshaw 
Hog  an 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hudnut 
HuuBate 
Hunt 

HtitchUiiioii 
lohord 
Jarman 
.Johnson,  Calif. 
Johni^n,  Coio. 
jfAxw^a.  Pa. 
.loiteb,  Aiu. 
.Jones.  N.C, 
Jones.  Okia 
Jordan 
Kxrth 

Kastenn:etiT 
Ka^en 


Kemp 

Hlchols 

Snyder 

King 

Nix 

Spence 

Kluczynikl 

Obey 

Staggers 

Koch 

0"Brlcu 

Stanton, 

Knykendall 

ORara 

J.  William 

Kvros 

O'NeUI 

Stanton. 

Lagomflr:>ino 

Owens 

James  V. 

L^tta 

Paxrls 

Stark 

Leggeit 

Passman 

»t  eel  man 

Lent 

Patmau 

S'vclger.  Wis. 

Litton 

Patten 

Stephens 

Long.  La. 

Pepper 

Stratton 

Long.  Md. 

Perkins 

S'.ubblefleld 

IjOtt 

Pettis 

Studds 

Liijan 

Peyser 

SiUlivan 

Luken 

Pickle 

Symington 

McClory 

Poage 

Talcott 

Mccioetey 

Podell 

Taylor,  Mo. 

McColUster 

Preyer 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Mccormack 

Price,  111. 

Thompson.  N.J 

McDade 

Price.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

McBwen 

Prltchard 

Thone 

McPaU 

Qule 

Thornton 

McKay 

RaUsback 

Tteruan 

McKlnney 

Bandau 

Traxler 

Macdonald 

Ran  gel 

Trecn 

Madden 

Rarlck 

Udall 

Macligan 

P.ees 

Ullmnn 

riahon 

Regula 

Van  Deerim 

MaJIary 

Re  id 

Vander  Jagt 

Mann 

ReuE.5 

Vander  Veen 

MaraziU 

Rhodes 

Vanik 

Martin.  Ncbr. 

Rlegle 

Veyaey 

Martin.  N.C. 

Rlnaldo 

VIgorito 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Roberts 

Waeconricr 

Mathis.Ga. 

P.obinson.  Vfl. 

WflldJe 

Matsunaga 

Rodino 

Walsh 

Mayne 

Roe 

Wampler 

Mazzoll 

Rogers 

War* 

Mel  Cher 

RODcaUo.  N.Y. 

Wbaleu 

Metcalfe 

Rooney,  Pa. 

White 

Mezvlnsky 

R05« 

Whltehurtt 

Michel 

Rostenkowskl 

Whitten 

Miller 

Roush 

WidnoU 

Mills 

Roy 

Wiggins 

Mtnlsh 

Roybal 

Williams 

Miuk 

BtinneTs 

WUsou, 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Ruppe 

Charles  H 

Mitchell,  N.V. 

Ruth 

calir. 

Mizell 

Ryan 

Wilson. 

Moakley 

StGeminin 

Charles  Tev. 

Moilohan 

Sandman 

Winn 

Montgomery 

Saraflu 

Wolff 

Moorhead. 

Sarbaues 

Wright 

Calif. 

Scherle 

WyoLt 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Sebellns 

WydJer 

Morgan 

Selberlliig 

Yates 

Mosher 

Shipley 

Yatrou 

MOSS 

Shoup 

Young,  Alaska 

Murpby.  HI. 

Sbrlver 

Young.  Ga. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Slkes 

Young.  Ul. 

Mnrtha 

Sisk 

Young,  S.C. 

Myers 

skublt^ 

Young,  Tex. 

Natcber 

Slack 

2a  block! 

Necl/-i 

Strtith.  Iowa 

Zion 

Nelsen 

Smith.  N.Y. 
MATS-41 

Zwflrh 

Archer 

crana 

Powell.  Ohio 

A.thbrook 

Oavla.  Wis. 

Quilleu 

Bi' falls 

ijcllenback 

Rosenthal 

C.iker 

Dennis 

Rousselot 

B<-ard 

Devine 

.S;.ticrnelil 

Bennett 

du  Pont 

tecbueebfl  i 

Burke.  Fla. 

Prenzel 

ti4:hroc(ler 

Clancy 

Gross 

Sbustcr 

ClawEOn.  Del 

Heliiz 

Steleer.  All/ 

Collins.  Tex. 

noj=mer 

Synim* 

Conablc 

Ruber 

Wylle 

Coulan 

Kfifhuni 

Wyman 

Come 

Landgrebc 

YotniR.  Fl.i 

Conyers 

Mil  ford 

NOT  VOTING-- 

42 

Btackbuni 

trL-iinKhuiseu 

MoSpiiddon 

Blatnik 

Geitys 

MerdK 

Brasco 

Gi-fly 

Min),hall.Ohlo 

Burf;vn«-r 

Git-cii,  Ok'^. 

Pike 

carter 

nrioiths 

Hublson.  NY. 

rhUholrn 

Ol  inter 

Roucalto.  Wyo. 

Clay 

Guier 

Hoonev.  N.Y. 

Culver 

Uaii^-n,  ltlal)0 

Steeil 

Davib.  Gk. 

Hansen.  Wiish. 

St  ecu- 

(le  !a  Oar.'.T 

Hawkins 

SlOke- 

Dtgiis 

Hon  n  old 

.siii<-kr.\ 

Dom 

Jones.  Tenn, 

Teafeue 

EvlnR,  Tfnn. 

londrum 

Tt)Wfll.  Nev 

Findley 

Lt-hnian 

\\a»on,Bob 

So  the  confci-enre  report  mis  agreed 
to. 

The  Clcii;  aiu-.oitnret]  the  foHowtng 
pairs: 

Mr.  TeflBite  wlih  Mr.  Blackburn. 


Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarsa  vith  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  Erlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Gett>-s. 

Mr.  Ounter  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Biirgener. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs.  Green 
oi  Oregon. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Guyer. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  liansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Pike  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mrs.  Chlshcdm  with  Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Holifield  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wa^h- 
iiigton. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Prelliighuysea. 

Mr.  Davis  of  aeorgla  with  Mr.  Roblsou 
or  New  York. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McSpaddeu  with  Mr.  Towell  ot  Ne- 
\  ada. 

Mr.  MlnshaU  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Bob  Wllsou. 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
OS  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  IK  DIJiACRETMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  ameudment  No.  56:  Page  52.  line  12, 
strike  out  "for  which  It  Is  supplied"  and  in- 
sert the  following:  "or  for  other  than  carry- 
ing out  specific  statutory  responsibiliilp'i  of 
tht;  Federal  Trade  Commission;*'. 

MOTION  orrERED  BY  MR.  WlinTTN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ofTcr  a 
1  action. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whittj-n  moves  that  the  House  recede 
trom  its  disagreemeni  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  56  and  concur  therein 
wiih  an  ameudment.  as  foU07.-8:  Strike  out 
the  matter  stricken  by  said  amendment  and 
in  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert:  ".  Such  information  for  carr>*- 
ing  out  specific  law  enforcement  respoiulblU- 
ties  of  the  Federal  Trade  Conuulsslou  shall 
t)e  obtained  under  existing  practices  and  pro- 
cedtires  or  as  changed  by  law." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
v.liich  the  action  was  taken  on  the  con- 
ference i*eix>rt  and  on  tlie  motion  was  laid 
on  the  table. 


Mr 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
WHITTEN.   Mr.   Speaker.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  T^hicli  to 
reWse  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  exiraiieoiis  matter,  on  the  con- 
ference report  just  agneed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rcque.'it  of  the  jjCiUlcman  from  Mts- 
sissippi? 

There  w  us  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  Lonsent  that  tlie  Committee 
on  Rules  may  liave  until  u\idnight  to- 
nltiht  to  tile  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  irentlemnn  from  New 
York? 

There  v.  ih  r.o  objection. 


PERIvIISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  HR.  16056 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  mwuu- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  repoi-t  on  H.R.  16056. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  ic 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Nortli 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2957. 
OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  IN\^STMENT 
CORPORATION  AMENDMENTS 

ACT 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  Senate  bill  <S.  2957 1  relating  to 
the  activities  of  the  Overseas  Pl1^■ate 
Investment  Coriwration: 

CoNmiENCE  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  93-l223i 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dte- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  b'l? 
(S.  2957>  relating  to  the  aetirltles  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation. 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  iollov.-  ; 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Us  dl^agree- 
nient  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  iXv 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  lu  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  in.erted  by  the  Ho'it- 
amendmeuc  Insert  tue  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Over- 
.•■eas  Private  Investment  Corporation  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1974". 

Stc.  2.  Title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  pari  I  m' 
the  Foreign  As&lstance  Act  of  196!  i22 
use.  2191-2200a)   Is  amended  as  follow*^: 

(1 )  In  section  231 — 

(A)  lu  the  fircit  scmeace,  strike  cut  "prog- 
ress ■  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "develnp- 
irenf; 

(B>  strike  out  clati&e  (&<  and  iuser..  in  Iwu 
thereof  the  following: 

"ta)  to  conduct  fiuauciug.  insunuice.  nji-: 
r«LUAUrance  operations  on  a  self-sustaliiiu^ 
basis,  taking  into  account  in  its  fluaa<.-lQ^ 
operaiions  tl-e  ecoaomtJ  uud  fiuan.i:il 
.•roundMe^  of  projects;": 

iCt  in  clause  (dt,  strike  out  ".when  ?;•- 
propriaie.".  and  lUiieri  after  "ttiorxa  to  shai* 
its  Insm^nce"  the  Ullottmg:  "and  relUA'ir- 
•tnce"; 

(D)  strike  out  clause  lei  and  insect  in  Iteu 
thereof  the  following : 

■'lei  to  give  pieure'iti«l  cou->lUer2*.to:t  :ii 
its  luvestnient  li;suraiice.  fiu&nciug.  and  re- 
insurance activities  (to  the  maximum  ext^u: 
praciicf.ble  consistent  with  the  Coipomt'ou* 
piirpoi»ei>)  to  liivesrmeut  projects  htvob  Lp^ 
lju.'=iJie*i;«e.s  of  not  more  than  f2,.'?0n.oo(j  'jr* 
worth  or  with  uoi  more  than  $7.3^10.000  ::i 
total  as6ets;": 

«Et  in  clftfse  »i  .  aftv'r  balsnre-of-par- 
njents*   msert     und  employment": 

iFi  in  tlaitse  ijt.  s-trlke  out  "BUd"  i-.,er 
tlie  ;M.'mit.-olun: 

tGi  at  the  end  of  cluuse  tk).  ^^rtke  otT^ 
the  period  and  lu^rt  L:  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon: utkd 

(lit  add  to  the  cud  l^creol  the  fo!!ov::ij: 
iivA-  claii&es:         c_*^ 

'  (ii  to  the  maximum  extent  pra,';!c.i*>:* 
lo  t'-'*"  prvfcrentia!  conslderatwri  l:i  the 
Coiiv?:al!on's  lnveitmeT>t  tnsuraMce.  flnaiic- 
liig.  and  lelnsttrance  activities  to  Invee-me:-.- 
projects  In  the  less  developiKl  frieudly  coun- 
tries whK'h  have  per  capita  tnctMnes  of  *4^t 
ur  Iph.s  in  1973  tainted  States  dollArft;  and 

-{mMH  to  decline  to  Issue  any  contra.'' 
of  iitiiumnce  or  renvMirance  or  a!t\  i:iie;jir' 
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rr  to  enter  into  ai:v  Pfereerucnt  to  provide 
nnancijig  for  an  eltgtbtr  invtfslor's  proposed 
iinestment  if  the  CdiptTailoii  determlae.s 
ihfit  such  iuvcsrmeti'.  la  iiitflj  to  cause  such 
Investor  lor  the  sponsor  of  an  Investment 
I'mject  In  which  »nch  inTestor  is  Ineolvedr 
.'■i^iitticautly'  to  reduce  the  nujuber  of  his 
employees  in  ilie  United  Stat<e?  tjecause  be  is 
replacing  hio  United  Slu.es  production  with 
p.-ort'.iciion  from  suoh  invi'simeni  wh*ch  hi- 
•.*^Ues  5Ub»''.*iiTlnllr  th*  saiiis  prnduit  tor 
»f'(j'^;.iiiT:aI!v  the  ^j«m*  :»•  rl:i?T  i»i  hi*  United 
Siuten  prrduciion:  and  »'ji  to  montioi-  con- 
lormaiK-e  nith  the  repr«>->enittiion4  of  tlie 
nnr.Tf.r  on  which  the  C'nipoi-atitin  rvixttd  in 
ni»I  int'  liie  dcirrm!!iu''')i!  r-<jt«ired  bi  cl?."-s 
It  • 
r  Ji  A»rtion  234  Is  nm^uded — 

(Ai  by  sirtkliig  cut  the  '<'»■. Juii  cap-ton 
r.i  It  inverting  tu  lieu  Iherenf  iin.  fnllnwbig: 
-I.^-^^STM£:^^    Ins*  iu?.»-     art*    OTHni    Pru- 

iS)by  sfrlicu  X  <'^'  fii^ecMon  l»)f2i  n?'d 
iit-erting   m  lien   thcienf  the  fnilowinfi:: 

*  (2i  Recoflimaag  iiiwi  inuj^r  private  lu- 
ipotmef.ts  In  lesa  dew,iopi-d  rrientUy  conn- 
tries  or  areas  are  oiten  nmde  hy  enterprises 
in  whiclt  there  Is  mulrn-.utional  pi.rticlpation. 
ItKluding  Mgnlfieuni  Vatted  Stales  private 
p.-<rctclpatlc<n.  the  Corporation  inny  make  ar- 
mnk:ementd  uiih  lurei^jn  t"^emme^rs  (in- 
t-U;ding  agencies.  instrun;e:itpJItles.  or  po- 
ItricU  subdivisions  thereof  i  or  witli  mtil«i- 
la^eral  orgauizaiiuni.  and  inatitutions  for 
sharing  llnbllitics  a^isuined  under  in- 
vejimenc  Insurance  for  >n':h  luvestments 
and  luuy  in  cuni-ecuun  tiiere\i'ith  ia- 
aiie  insurance  to  in.esior*  not  other^v-iiie 
eli^.'jle  hereunder.  p\cepi  tha"  Itabtllties 
a^stoned  by  the  Ci.n>nrali'  '  otit:T  ihe  nn- 
Tiioruc  of  :liiji  3n"D**€L'iini.  --'lali  he  conMbt- 
eut  w:ih  the  purpc^j  ot  'i  '.s  tuie  and  that 
the  p-axinii.m  shnre  of  U:ihi]itle<;  so 
as&'JLned  shall  net  exceed  the  proportion* 
ate  p[»rticipatluu  *3\  elig:.ble  i:;\e»^lors  in  U»e 
toial  project  linanitni;.  and  that  the 
maxinnim  share  of  ilf.bi'j'-tei*  =o  a?iituued 
uiidpf  pampraph  iliA/  and  (Bi  or  pnra- 
graph  iliiCt  shall  n*'  exceed  Uie  Corpo- 
ration's proportUMiri  s-u»re  for  lla- 
hilities  as  specified  in  priju'-npi,  hi  or  (5> 
of  this  9ubwctlon. 

iC)  by  Adding  hi  the  end  of  subsectlou 
(at  thereof  the  folioi'lng  new  paragraphs; 
"*4MAt  Jt  i?  The  n"i?iiiion  of  Con- 
firevs  tliat  the  Cotp'rattnn  aciiieve  par- 
ticipotlcn  by  privwe  Insurance  compa- 
nies, raitlUi<it^rel  nrpiinl'atK'ns.  or  others  in 
liabiUties  incurred  m  re^ipect  of  the 
riAlts  referred  to  in  narwuaohs  ili  lA.  r.nd 
(Bi  oi  this  snbsecncn  nndcr  contrFcts  u- 
-ned  on  and  after  January  1.  JP75.  of  at  least 
:.'3  per  centum,  and.  nnaer  contracts  li^ued 
on  iind  after  January  1.  1978.  of  at  least  50 
per  centum.  If  for  gotAl  reuaon  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  the  Corporat'o:;  t<i  achieve  either 
such  percentage  nj  part-tfiouiion.  the  Cor- 
poration shall  report  in  detnll  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
mid  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Bouse  of  Pepreseniatives  the  reasons  for  Its 
inability  to  achieve  e'ttier  such  percentage 
of  participation,  and  the  date  by  wlilch  such 
percentage  is  to  be  achieved. 

"(Si  Ihe  Corporation  .shall  not  participate 
zi'  Insurer  under  contracts  of  Insurance 
I ,  lied  after  Decenilx-r  31.  1979.  in  reiq>eet  of 
.he  rislts  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1|(A) 
Lind  iBi  of  thtA  8u))b«(.nion  uiilesa  Congress 
i::  1h*  niodiAe-s  thLi  parajiraph. 

loi'A)    It   15   the  lntentl<»j.   of   Congre&» 

-.  :•'  uie  Corporation  aclde'/e  participation  by 

,rr  ^le  in^surance  coiitphiile:^  multlluterat  or- 

■-.  t.wjitiono.  or  oilierj*  in  liobiimes  incurred 

•  respect  of  the  ^l^^:a  referred  to  in  para- 

r.iph  ilMC)  of  lhl^  iub.ieciion  under  con- 

;.actA  issuea  on  end  after  January  1,  1976.  of 

'•'    leunc   12'^   per  centum,  and,  under  cou- 

'  '.Mis  li-iued  on  and  afier  January  1.  1979, 

'  f  at  least  40  per  cei.tum.  If  for  good  reason 

-^  not  poi^ible  for  the  Corporation   to 

c*jie-.e  either  aucIi  percent^be  ot  partlcipa* 


li;  n.  tiie  CorpcraiU'H  ^ih.ilt  report  in  dcttitl 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
reasons  for  its  inability  to  achieve  either 
such  pei'jentage  of  participation  and  the  date 
by  which  such  percentage  is  to  i>e  achieved. 
'•(B»  The  Corporation  ahull  not  participate 
P-.  hisurer  under  contracts  ol  insurance  ift- 
aued  artcr  I>.-cenii;er  31.  1680.  in  respect  of 
the  :Kk'>  referred  to  in  parat;raph  (1|1C>  of 
rh  :>  Mib-ei  rion  unless  Congreas  by  Ioav  modi- 
net  :nK  paragraph. 

■'t(it  ?>iitA'itlistandln>{  any  of  the  percent- 
ftL'is  ol  purMcipntlon  under  paragraplis  <4t 
lAi  MiO  iSHAl  tvi  thK  sn !>.■(«' -t ion,  the  Cor- 
(tnrntmn  may  »yree  to  avtume  liabiiity  a.s  in- 
Kwrer  for  any  cuntr.'.ct  of  insurance,  or  .'^hare 
therfcni.  iliut  rt  priVDie  Iniuru'.i'-e  company. 
r<nltili'ienil  i'r,au:irftiion.  or  any  other  per- 
son has  iHs-ued  In  rei^pecr  of  the  risks  referred 
to  hi  parat;rnph  (1*  of  this  subsection,  and 
tiri.her  the  execution  of  any  .-iucli  agreement 
r>  )'%r.nnie  liability  nor  it.*  performance  bv 
I'.-.e  CotptiMtljn  shtill  be  coi^idered  as  par- 
Mi  l*j«fiou  b\*  the  Corporation  in  any  sucli 
'oiaruci  !or  purposes  of  such  percentages  of 
>•-  (icipaiion.  On  and  after  January  1.  lt»81, 
-he  Corporation  shall  not  enter  Into  any  3ucli 
j-ieenirMi  to  assume  liability, 

■  i7i  On  and  after  December  -11,  1979,  the 
d.-./offttjon  shall  not  manage  direct  insur- 
ance l?Ai<ed  after  such  date  in  respect  of 
rt='^  ?  referr'»d  to  in  para^o-aph  (1)  (A)  or  fB) 
of  ihiii  .^ttbaection  unless  Congress  by  law 
•nooiiei  this  sentence.  On  and  after  Decem- 
'>*T  .ti  IH80,  (he  Corporation  shall  not  man- 
nrt  ciirrct  Uoiurance  isjued  after  such  date 
i>i  rc-sfi  M  1  of  risks  referred  to  In  para-,'rapli 
iinCt  Di  thiii  bubf-enion  unless  Congres-s 
by  1.1  ■,  nivtJir*es  this  sentence.  It  shall  *here- 
.  '  r  u•^l  j^olely  t\fi  a  rei:isnrer  except  lo  the 
f  ■t-'ni  ne<^es8i.ry  to  innna»e  its  outstanding 
ii.>i4rance  and  reinsurance  contracts  and  any 
tt'U'i.icis  of  tiisurance  the  Corporation  aa- 
iiim^s  pursiiimt  to  paragraph  16i.":  and 

<D(  by  adding  at  the  end  tiiereof  the  fol- 
'.o-vnin  "«:«"  subsection: 

•■(fi  Other  Insurance  Functions. — (1) 
To  make  and  carry  out  contracts  of 
iiisurKn*-e  or  reinsurance,  or  agreements  to 
associate  or  share  rlslcs.  with  insurance  com- 
panies, ananclaJ  institutions,  any  other  per- 
souH,  or  gronp*,  thereof,  and  cmployhig  the 
same,  ■.rhere  appropriate,  as  Its  agent,  or 
s'-itng  as  their  agent,  in  the  issuance  and 
h'TVlcing  cf  insurance,  the  adjustment  of 
claims,  the  exercise  of  'juhrogatlou  rights,  the 
cedn.i;  mid  accepting  of  relnsumnce.  and  in 
anr'  other  matter  Incident  to  .in  Insumnce 
OusinesM. 

"'i2i  lo  enter  into  pooling  or  other  rlniz- 
shortni;  prraiigaments  with  other  national  or 
m\!li;iiiUional  insurance  or  financing  amen- 
de-^  ur  yronps  of  such  ajjencies. 

■■i:t)  To  hold  an  ownership  Interest  in  any 
it-^ociatlon  or  other  entity  established  for 
the  purposes  of  sharing  risks  under  invest- 
nii-M'  ittKurdnce. 

■(■ii  To  issue,  upon  such  terms  and  Gon- 
dii lun?  us  It  may  determine,  reinsurance  of 
liiibiliries  assumed  by  other  insurers  or 
BfouTJi  thereof  in  respect  of  risks  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a>  (I  i. 

The  authority  granted  by  paragraph  (3)  may 
l>e  exercified  notwithstanding  the  prohibition 
under  .subsection  (c)  against  the  Corpora- 
tion purchasing  or  investing  in  any  stock  in 
.my  other  corporation.  The  amount  of  reln- 
s\irance  of  liabilities  under  this  title  whicli 
the  Corporation  may  Issue  shall  not  exceed 
i(WO.OOO,000  in  any  one  vear,  and  the  amount 
of  such  reinsurance  shall  not  in  tiie  aggre- 
giite  exceed  at  any  one  time  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  authorized  for  the  maxi- 
mum contingent  liability  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  under  section  235(a)  (1».  All 
reinsurance  Issued  by  the  Corporation  under 
th.s  .s\ibsection  shall  require  that  the  reln- 
stired  p.irty  retain  for  hL-t  own  account  speci- 
fied portions  of  liability,  whether  first  loss  ot 
ouienarlse,  and   tbe  Corporation   shall   en- 


deaior  !o  Increase  such  specified  portions  to 
the  luuximum  extent  po^islble." 
(31  In  section  235— 

(A)  strikeout  ■'1974"  in  si;bspr'ion  iaM*^ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •1977'; 

(B)  in  subsection  (di.  strike  out  "Insur- 
ance i.i.>ncd  under  '^ciiou  234(ar'  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  lolIowinB:  "insurance  or 
reinsurance  l?sucd  under  section  234";  ond 

iCi  o'rlko  ouL  ouiiseciion  (f  >  and  luaerl  In 
lieu  iberc:jf  the  following: 

■  if»  Tliere  arc  anihori:^ed  to  he  appro- 
priated to  the  Corporation,  to  remr.ln  avail- 
able tinikl  expended,  such  amounts  kk  may 
be  neces'^ary  from  lime  to  time  to  replenwii 
or  increase  the  litaurance  and  guaranty  fund, 
lo  dl-scharge  the  liabtllUes  under  iiwurnnce. 
reinsurance,  or  guaranties  issued  by  the 
Cn.-pr.nu  Ion  or  t.^Hued  under  predece«K<r 
;;i.f»rriiry  aulhoiity.  or  lo  dlt^oharne  oblipn- 
tions  of  the  Corporation  purchn&ed  by  the 
Secreciry  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  this 
.';ub'i.''ctlon.  Hovveyer.  no  appropriations  shall 
i»t  mrido  to  augment  the  Insiirance  Reserve 
nniu  the  amount  of  funds  in  the  lusurnnce 
Rt-.serve  is  less  than  &25.000.000.  Any  appro* 
priPtions  to  augment  the  Insurance  Re*ien-e 
shall  then  only  be  made  either  pursuant  to 
specific  authorization  enacted  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  Amendments  Act 
of  1974,  or  to  satisfy  tiie  full  faith  and  credit 
provision  of  section  237(ci,  In  order  to  dis- 
charge liabilities  imder  investment  Insur- 
ance or  reinsurance,  the  Corporation  ts  au- 
thorized to  Issue  from  time  to  time  for 
purchase  by  the  Secretar>"  of  the  Treasury 
its  notes,  debentures,  i>onds.  or  otlier  obll- 
firtiions:  but  tlie  afegrej^ate  amount  of  such 
obligations  outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall 
not  exceed  8100,000.000.  Any  such  obligation 
shall  be  repaid  to  tlie  Treasurj-  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  issue  of  such  obliga- 
tion. Any  such  obligaiion  shall  bear  Interei^i 
r.t  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the 
current  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
preceding  the  Issuance  of  any  obligation 
authorized  by  this  sutiseciion.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  purchase  any  obliga- 
tion of  the  Corporation  issued  under  this 
subsection,  and  for  such  purchase  he  may 
use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Oi-erseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  Amendments 
Act  of  1974.  The  purpose  for  which  securi- 
ties may  be  issued  under  such  Bond  Act  sliali 
include  any  such  purchase  " 
(4)  In  section  237 — 

(A)  in  subsection  (at.  f>trlke  out  "and 
guaranties"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  "guaranties,  and  reinsurance": 
and  strike  out  "or  guaranties"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  "guaranties,  or 
reinsurance"; 

IB)  In  subsection  (bl.  strike  out  "or  guar- 
aitiy"  in  both  places  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of in  both  places  the  following:  ".  guaranty, 
or  reinsurance": 

(C)  in  subsection  (cj.  insert  ".  reinsur- 
ance." are  "insurance"  in  both  places  it 
occurs; 

(D)  strike  out  subsection  (d)  and  hisert 
in   lieu   tiiereof   the  foUowli^: 

"(d)  Fees  shall  be  charged  for  Insurance, 
guaranty,  and  reinsurance  coverage  in 
amounts  to  be  determined  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. In  the  event  fees  charged  for  invest- 
ment, insurance,  guaranties,  or  reinsurance 
are  reduced,  fees  to  be  paid  under  existing 
contracts  for  the  same  type  of  insurance, 
guaranties,  or  reinsurance  and  for  similar 
guaranties  Issued  under  predecessor  guaranty 
authority  may  be  reduced.": 

i£)  in  subsection  (e),  strike  out  "or  guar- 
anty" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  commn 
and  "guaranty,  or  reinsurance"; 

IF)    In  subsection   (f).  lusert  ",  rtin^nr- 
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anoe,"  after  "Insurance"*  lu  both  places  It 
occurs: 

(O)  add  at  the  end  of  subsection  (f)  the 
following:  "Notwithstanding  tbe  preceding 
sentence,  the  Corporation  shall  limit  the 
amotmt  of  direct  insurance  and  reinsurance 
issued  by  it  under  section  234  so  that 
risk  of  loss  as  to  at  least  10  per  centum  of 
ilie  total  Investment  of  the  insured  and  its 
alliliates  In  the  project  Is  borne  by  the  in- 
sured and  such  afiUiates.  The  preceding  sen- 
lence  shall  not  apply  to  ihc  e.'^teni  not 
permitted  by  State  law."; 

(H>  lu  subsection  ig).  after  "guaranty", 
insert  a  comma  Rud  "insurance,  or  reinsur- 
ance": 

(I>  Ui  subsection  th).  strike  o>«t  "or  guar- 
anties" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  "guaranties,  or  reinsurance"; 

(J)  in  subsection  (1).  after  "ln,suranre".  In- 
sert ",  reinsurance,":  and 

(K)  strike  out  subsection  (k>  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(k)  In  making  a  determination  to  Issue 
Insurance,  guaranties,  or  reinsurance  under 
this  title,  the  Corporation  shall  consider  the 
possible  adverse  effect  of  tlie  dollar  invest- 
ment under  such  insurance,  guAraniy,  or 
reinsurance  tipon  tlie  balance  of  payments 
of  the  United  States." 
"(5)  In  section  239 — 

(A)  lu  subsection  (b),  add  the  following 
new  sentences  at  the  end  thereof:  "On  De- 
cember 31,  1979.  the  Corporation  shall  cease 
operating  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 234  (b)  through  (e)  and  section  240. 
Thereafter,  the  President  H  atithorlzed  to 
transfer  such  programs,  and  all  obligations. 
assets,  and  related  rights  and  responsibilities 
arlsli:^  out  of,  or  related  to,  such  programs 
to  other  agencies  of  the  United  States.  Upon 
any  such  transfer,  these  progiams  shall  be 
limited  to  countries  with  per  capita  income 
of  M50  or  less  in  1973  dollars.";  and 

(B)  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(h)    Within   six   months  after   the   dat« 

of  eiuictment  of  this  subsection  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  develop  and  Implement  specific 
criteria  intended  to  minimize  the  potential 
environmental  Implications  of  projects  un- 
dertaken by  investors  abroad  in  accordance 
with  any  of  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
title." 

(6)  In  section  240(h),  strike  out  "lf>74" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1977". 

(7)  In  section  240A,  strike  out  subsection 
(b)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"<b)  Not  later  than  January  1.  1976.  the 
Corporation  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an 
analysis  of  the  possibilities  of  transferring 
all  of  its  activities  to  private  insurance  com- 
panies, multilateral  organizations  and  insti- 
tutions, or  other  entities." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Us  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill,  and  agree  t.o  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  lu  lieu  of  tlie 
amended  title  proposed  by  the  House  amend- 
ment, amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 

"An  Act  to  amend  the  titie  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  concerning  the  Over- 
seas Piivate  Investment  Corporation  to  ex- 
tend the  attthoiity  for  the  Corporation,  to 
authorize  tlie  Corporation  to  Issue  reinsur- 
ance, to  terminate  certain  activities  of  the 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purpo.ses." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

JotIN   CL'I.VEK, 

Thomas  E.  Mobcan. 

ClXMFNr  J.   ZABtOCKI. 
LkSTKR  L.   WOI,FF, 

Peter  H.  B.  Fbelingui  ysjn.    - 

J.  HeR&(.aT  BtTRKE, 

G,  Vandeh  Jact, 
.Ifaitaffcrs  on  the  Part  of  ff'e  H.*usc. 
John  Sp^uikman, 
Feakk  CHmCH, 
Stuart  Stminoton, 
J.  Javits. 
.Sfafuifirer^  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Joint  Explanatory  Statement  or  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  of  the  part  of  the  House 
and  tiie  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  T.he 
amendments  of  the  House  to  tbe  bill  <  S.  2957 ) 
relating  to  the  activities  of  tiie  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation,  submit  the 
following  Johit  statement  to  tlie  House  and 
the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  e^ect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanylitg  con- 
ference report: 

The  House  amendment  to  the  text  ot  the 
bill  s.ruck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  hisened  a  bubstirute 
text. 

Ihe  Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  whlcli  is  a  substitute  for  tlio 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
differences  lietween  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  in  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
cicrioal  corrections,  couformhig  changea 
made  necessiry  by  ag^reements  reached  by 
Ihe  cunferees,  and  minor  drafting  ar.d  cian- 
fylngchange.'i. 

SHORT  TITLE 

The  Senate  bill  used  a  short  title  without 
the  1974  date.  The  House  amendment  used 
■1974"  in  the  short  title.  Tlie  conference  sub- 
sntutc  l-s  the  same  as  the  House  lauguagf. 

t  IMA.';n.VG  catTERIA  FOB  CORPORAIION 
ACTIViriES 

T'.ie  Senate  bill  deleted  provlsinn  of  es- 
i^ti'ig  Ip.w  requiring  the  Corporation  in  Us 
financing  operations  lo  consider  the  avall- 
abflUy  of  (lii'mcing  from  other  sources.  The 
Houf:e  amendment  contained  no  correiiipond- 
ii>g  deletion.  The  conference  subttivute  Is 
t;it'  same  as  tlie  Senate  provision. 

VSE  OF  PRIVATE  INSTTTtmONa 

The  Senate  bill  removed  the  provision  of 
exisihig  law  reqiUrUig  the  Corporation  to  lue 
private  institutions  lo  mobilize  capital  in- 
vestment funds.  The  House  amendment  con- 
tained no  shniiar  deletion.  The  conference 
subsilttite  omits  the  Senau  provision. 

PP.rFERENTUL   TREATMENT   IN  FINANCIMC 
ACTI\-IT1ES  FOR  SMALL  BCSINESS 

The  House  amendment  included  financing 
as  activity  for  which  small  business  receives 
preferential  consideration  from  the  Cor- 
poration. The  Senate  bill  contained  no  cor- 
responding language.  The  Conference  sub- 
stiuite  Ls  the  same  as  the  House  provtaion, 

DEFINITION    or    SMALL    BUSINESS 

The  Senate  bill  retained  language  of  exist- 
ing law — preferential  consideration  given  for 
"ikiUs  and  resources  of  small  business".  The 
House  amendment  provided  for  preferential 
consideration  of  businesses  with  S2.5  million 
net  worth  or  $7.5  million  of  total  assets.  The 
conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as  'he 
House  definition, 

PRFFERrNTHL  TRFATMENT  IN  nNAKCIMG  Ai  - 
TIvrriES  IN  CtRTAIN  LESS  DEVEIX)Pro  ■  COUN- 
TRIES 

The  House  nmendment  included  financing 
as  Corporation  activity  to  be  given  preferen- 
tial consideration  In  less  develc^ed  countries. 
Tlie  Senate  bill  contained  no  corresponding 

provision.  The  conference  suijstitutc  is  the 
saline  as  the  House  provision, 

DITINITION    OF   LFSS   DEVELOPLD   COUNTBttS 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  Corporation 
preferential  consideration  In  the  least  de- 
veloped among  the  developing  countries,  Tlie 
House  ameniiment  provided  for  Corporation 
in-efereniial  consideration  in  less  developed 
friendly  countries  with  per  capita  Income  ot 
M50  or  let-s.  Tlic  conference  substitute  Is  the 
^ame  as  the  Hou.se  definition. 

CORPORATION    AS    lN»'ORMATlUN    CkNIER    FOR 
FOREIGN   INVbSTMtNT   OPPORTUNITIES 

The  RouFe  amendment  added  a  new  pro- 
vision to  direct  Carporatl-.'a  t.)  identify  for- 


ti;in  investment  opportunities  and  bring 
them  to  attention  of  potential  Investors.  Tbe 
Sc'iate  bill  had  no  correspondUig  provision. 
The  conference  siib.stllute  omits  ilie  House 
provision,  with  tlie  undersduidhig  that  tlie 
same  authority  is  already  provided  in  section 
2;i4id>  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Ac:. 

FOREICN     IKVtSTMENr     CAtlSIVC     PEOVCTI  ^X     IN 

V  j».  EMr'Lov:.ir.NT 
Ihe  House  amer.dment  added  a  new  pro- 
vision to  prohibit  Corporation  assistance  in 
projects  which  would  significantly  reduce 
investor's  US.  employees,  and  to  monliur 
investors  assisted  by  Corporation  for  i;i#;!r 
compliance  with  this  new  provHlon,  The  Sen- 
ate bill  had  no  corresponding  protls'on.  T'le 
tonferencc  substitute  is  the  same  as  i1;e 
House  provision. 
^:^x:.Mt^M  cohporatk-n  shsre  nf  iiksiLm'S 

IN        r.IL'I-TlI.ATEnAL       IN5VaAK(.X        ARRAKO^- 

The  Senate  bi.)  prohibited  Corporation's 
juiiximum  share  of  liabUlties  under  seciian 
234ia)  oi  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  for  cer- 
tain arrangements  with  multilateral  organi- 
sations from  exceeding  definite  percentst'^^ 
after  certain  dates.  Tlie  House  bill  retaiiwd 
i:ie  langudge  of  the  existing  law  that  OPICa 
maximum  share  of  liabilities  shall  not  e^- 
ceed  the  proportionate  ^are  by  the  U.S.  1j.- 
vf-fctors.  Tlie  Conference  substitute  conijiirs 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  provision.s. 

.'MRTICIPATION  Sr   OrHUIS  IN  CORPORA  rioN'   OT- 

Rccr  u-:±itJRAKcr.  fob  i.vcoK.uiTieu,r.r  »-.d 

rXPROPRIATION  RISKS 

The  Senate  bill  prohibited  the  Corpoia-in 
from  participating  in  policies  for  inconverii- 
bility  and  expropriation  risks  after  Dece.nlxjr 
M,  1979.  The  House  amendment  stated  in- 
tention of  Congress  that  Corporation  shou*d 
not  participate  In  policies  for  inconvertib'iitv 
and  expropi-lation  risks  after  Decembti  3i. 
1979.  The  Conference  substitute  is  tbe  same 
a.=i  the  Senate  language.  House  receded  with 
the  understandhig  that  this  matter  will  bo 
reviewed  in  the  light  of  OPIC's  actual  experi- 
ence during  1975  through  1977. 

PLPCtVr.^CE  Cr  PRIVATE  PABTICIPAttO:*   FOB    A>R 
aiSKS 

The  Senate  bill  provided  icr  12'^  percent 
private  participation  In  Insurance  contracts 
for  war  risks  by  January  1,  1976.  Tlie  House 
amendment  provided  for  12  percent  priva'e 
paiticipatlon  In  msuraiice  contraci-s  for  v^or 
risks  by  January  i.  1976  The  Conference 
'  -lijstitute  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  figure 

PRIVATE    PAF.TICIPA110N    IN*    WAR    RISK5 

Tne  Senate  bill  prohibited  Corporaiir-a 
from  pai-ticipatlng  in  policies  for  war  risks 
isbued  after  December  31,  1980.  The  Hou.se 
amendment  stated  intention  of  Congrc-^s 
that  Corporation  .should  not  participate  in 
policies  for  war  risks  Issued  after  Decen)i>er 
31,  1980.  The  conference  substitute  !»  the 
same  as  the  Senate  language.  House  rcce:tfvl 
with  the  understanding  that  this  maiter  will 
be  reviewed  In  the  light  of  OPICs  actunJ  ex- 
perience during  1675  through  1977. 

CUT-OFT  DATE  FOR  CORPOB.\TJOH  Af-^V:nKt7 
LIADlLmr  AS  INSIRPH  FOR  PRllATK  C*0«rAN-V8 
roLICY 

Tlie  Senate  bill  prohibited  Corpoi^ilmi 
from  entering  Into  contract  assuming  11a- 
biliiy  for  private  company's  policy  after  Jan- 
uary ],  1981.  The  Hou*4e  amendment  sMteU 
inieution  of  Congress  that  Corporation 
should  not  enter  into  contract  fl^sumlng  lia- 
bility for  private  company's  policy  after  Jan- 
uary 1. 1981.  The  Conference  substitute  i-i\U^ 
&Amo  a«  the  Senate  language. 

Pniin-i^     BtfERREP    TO    ON    fCT-*j;i^     U^ji      i  .iR 
ASSUMINU    LUBlItriFS 

The  Senate  bill  cu:-orf  was  onlv  for  poli- 
cies l-sued  by  pnvaie  rompany  after  Jauu- 
Bi-y  1.  1981.  Tlie  House  amendment  cut-oif 
wrts  lor  policies  issued  by  private  company 
without  regutl  to  when  they  wei-e  issued. 
Ihe  Conference  .-•ubMiiuie  u  t!ie  ciutie  a*  the 
Senate  lau^uage. 
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A^•^-t■A^  AMowr  or  a't.Nii.'nANCt  AurHtKirr 
The  Scnnle  b'll  authorized  roinsurancc  In 
fmctmt  pC  ^GUO.OOO.OOO  times  number  c>f 
years  from  dn:e  of  eiiactmcn*.  The  House 
Rij^endment  oiithorlTcd  isstmnce  of  reinsur- 
ance tor  S100.000.000  111  eny  or.c  year.  Con- 
rwciire  5«i:Ktit:!ie  is  ihe  same  as  ihe  Ilcuse 
provision. 

ACCSECATf  A7>iorMr  or  rtinsuiuncc 
Tiic  Se:inte  bill  atithorl/ed  reinsurance  for 
^ .-.;  000.000.000  in  the  BpRregnte.  The  House 
nniendmenc  nuttiorl2eel  rciu;-.uranre  In  ng- 
Rregflte  tor  amount  n'.ithnrlred  luider  .'wctlon 
'J3S(at  (1 »  f>(  the  Foieii;^  A.'i.st'iMnce  Act 
(currently  *7.500.000,000l .  Conference  aub- 
stliute  is  the  aaiix  its  tne  Hou.se  Ian^u:^ge- 
nrisstmtD  p.v-ity  Li\Dii-rrY 
The  Sebate  bill  required  icin-iured  pfirty  t-> 
atjborb  Rnnunl  loss  of  at  least  &G  percent  of 
ralue  of  Us  outstanding  insurance  In  country 
in  which  Jt  has  is&ued  the  most  insurance 
subject  to  Corporation  reinsurnuce.  The 
Hou.^e  amendmen;  required  that  the  Cor- 
poration attempt  to  increase  to  maximum 
extent  possible  reinsured  party's  spectfled 
portions  of  liability.  Conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  the  House  language.  Senate  re- 
ceded with  the  understanding  that  thli  will 
be  revlen-ed  In  the  light  of  OPIC'a  actual  ex- 
perience during  1975  through  1»77. 

P.:SKS  OF  INCONVTRTISIl.rrr  and  EXPROPfllATION 

The  Senate  bill  prohibited  Corporation 
from  managing  direct  exprc>prlatlon  and  In- 
convertibility risk  insurance  Issued  ofter  De- 
cember 31.  1979.  Tlie  HouF*  amendment 
Slated  mtcntlon  of  congress  that  Corpora- 
tton  should  not  manage  direct  expropriation 
and  Inconveriibillty  risk  inminince  issued 
after  December  31.  1979.  Conference  sub>t;- 
tute  is  the  same  a>  the  Senate  language. 
■rsK  or  WAB 

The  Semite  bill  pruhibilcd  Corporation 
from  managing  direct  war  risk  Insurance 
l:}iiued  after  December  31,  1080.  The  House 
amendment  suted  hitentlon  of  Congress 
that  Corponiiion  should  not  manage  direct 
war  risk  iiuturance  Issued  after  December  31. 
1980.  Conference  substitute  Is  t!ie  same  an 
the  Senate  langtiage. 
ctT-OfT  DATE  FOB  coapctATioN  AS  nFi?:sunrR 

AF-mt  IBBO 

TlMj  SeJtate  bill  required  Corporation 
olLer  December  31.  1380,  to  ucl  only  as  re* 
insurer.  e.\cept  for  mana^luK  outj-taudir^ 
contracts  and  coutrocts  Corporation  bos  as- 
.<^umed.  The  House  amendment  stated  Inten- 
tion of  Congrets  that  Corporation  after  De- 
cember 31.  1980.  Should  act  only  as  reinsurer, 
except  for  managing  outstanding  contracts 
and  contracts  Corporation  has  assumed.  Con- 
ference substitnte  is  the  same  as  the  Senate 
language. 

Ki-V>     COBPORATION    POLIClrs 

Tlie  Senate  bill  provided  that  nev  policies 
include  reuettitls  and  extensions  of  policies. 
The  House  amendment  had  no  corresponding 
provision.  Conference  substitute  omits  the 
Senate  languaee  with  the  imderstandlng  that 
renewals  and  extension  of  policies  shall  not 
be  used  to  circumvent  the  Intention  of  this 
subsection. 

CORPOX.ATION-  OWNtaSHIP  INTXRrST  IN  ANOTHER 
COaPOBATIOK 

The  House  ametidment  exempted  the  Cor- 
poration from  the  prolilhltlon  lu  existing  law 
a^alnst  the  Corporation  purchasing  stock  hi 
another  corporation  for  the  purposes  of  per- 
mitting the  Corporation  to  hold  an  owner- 
i-iiip  Interest  In  an  entity  In  order  to  share 
fy'ks  under  Investment  insurance.  The  Senate 
hill  contained  no  corresponding  provision. 
The  Conference  substitute  ts  the  some  as 
liie  House  provision. 

I  \TrNSION  OP  PKOGSAM  AtJTMORITY  FOR  INVEST- 
KCNT  GUAKAKTIES 

The  Senate  bill  deleted  the  time  limitation 
on  authority  for  Investment  gimrantlea  under 
MJcUon  234(b)    of   the  Foreign   AssUtance 


Act.  The  House  amendment  provided  that 
investment  guaranty  authority  shall  expire 
December  31.  1977,  Conference  bubstiiute  i= 
the  some  as  the  House  provision. 

D.\TE  OP  rXTENSlON  OF   INVESTMENT  INSUBANCE 

The  Senate  bill  extended  authority  for  in- 
vestment Insurance  until  December  31.  1976, 
The  House  nmendmcnt  extended  authority 
for  lu'e^tmeni  in^^urance  until  December  31. 
1977.  Confereuce  substitute  is  t!ie  seme  as 
the  Houj'e  date. 
flppiiOMi;ATini7  -n  a.^i, ■»  »*t  i-r-  t'XANci:  at sfrve 

lie  Hoiu-e  aiiienclzneui.  permltthig  apprc- 
pruitioiis  io  siMi^meni  tlie  Ii:Eurance  Reserve 
only  tt  hen  the  Keservc  falls  bclc\r  825.000  000, 
would  L.tve  got'.e  into  effect  ciily  after  fiscal 
year  1975  appropriations  are  made.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  h.id  no  corresponding  pro\L':lon  con- 
teriiiiig  the  Ijniiuitioii  to  FY  1975.  Coiiierence 
substitiiie  omits  ;he  House  provLsion. 

PLDUC    DLar    HUNSACllON 

The  Bouse  amendment  provided  that  fur 
the  Stcretiiry'a  purchases  of  Corporation  ob- 
ligations, be  may  use  securities  issued  under 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  The  Senate  bill 
h'ld  no  corresponding  provision.  Conference 
substitute  i.t  the  j^nme  as  the  House  provision. 

REIN31.-BANCE   NOT   TO  EXCEED   V.W-li:   OF   INVTST- 
M£HT 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  no 
reinsurance  may  exceed  the  dollar  value  of 
the  investment  made  in  a  project.  The  Senate 
bill  bad  no  corresponding  provision.  The 
Conference  substitute  is  the  same  as  the 
House  provision. 
j-e-r-iiMrsT  insvrfd  or  BriNsrRFo  for.  kisk 

OF    LOSS 

The  Senntc  bill  provided  that  risk  of  loss 
concenw  total  Investment  of  instued  or  Its 
r.nitiates.  The  House  amendment  provided 
tlitit  risk  of  loss  concerns  total  investment 
of  insured  and  Its  afAllat£S.  The  Conference 
sub.'tticute  is  the  same  Wi  the  House  language. 

penSON  VmO  BEABS  10  PEECENT  OF  RISK  OF  LOSS 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  Insured  or  Its 
affiliates  bear  at  least  10  percent  of  the  risk 
of  loss.  The  House  amendment  provided  that 
any  person  other  than  the  Corporation  bear 
at  least  10  percent  of  the  risk  of  lo^.  The 
Conference  substitute  Ls  the  same  as  the 
Senate  languuije. 

RESTRICTIONS   ON    UAflT   ON   liarRANCE   OR 
REIINSCRANCE 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  the 
10  percent  limit  on  insurance  or  reinsurance 
r-ihall  not  apply  to  loans  by  Insurance  com- 
pai!^c5.  pension  funds.  lendmg  institutions. 
or  hivestmeuts  by  ^mall  huslne?ses.  Tlic 
Senate  bill  had  no  corresponding  provision. 
The  Conference  sutistitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  language,  with  the  addition  that 
where  this  10  percent  deductible  Is  in  conflict 
with  .state  law  it  shall  not  apply. 

CCsSATION  AMD  TXANSFES  OF  ANCII.I^RV 
CORPORATION  PROGEAMS 

The  Senate  bill  required  that  the  Corpora- 
tion cease  investment  guaranties,  direct  in- 
vestment, investment  encouragement,  and 
special  activities,  and  agi'icultural  credit  and 
self-help  community  development  projects 
on  December  31, 1979;  and  then  the  President 
is  authorized  to  trau.^fer  these  programs  to 
other  US.  agencies.  The  House  amendment 
stated  mteiition  of  Congress  that  President 
transfer  these  programs  to  other  US.  aj/enclea 
on  or  after  December  31,  1979.  The  Confer- 
euce substitute  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate 
provision. 

tOrKTRY  LIMTTATION  BS^iW  oS  P:,R  CSPTTA 

iMcoue 

The  Senate  bill  limited  programs  to  coun- 
tries with  a  per  capita  income  under  $450 
when  programs  are  transferred  to  another 
U.S.  agency  by  the  President.  The  House 
amendment  limited  programs  to  countries 
with  a  per  capita  income  under  8450  on  and 
after  December  31. 1979.  The  Conference  sub< 
stitute  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  provisioo. 


1Za.iXlSKTlUt«   OP    ADVISORY   COUNCIl. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  the 
Adv  isor>'  CouncU  shall  terminate  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1977.  The  Senate  bUl  had  no  corre- 
sponding provision.  The  Conference  sub- 
stitute emits  the  House  prevision. 

T  \TiN-  A--r'*i  AN  ii-iTr\-ior/  ov  r.Err-arip 
PPO.'ECTS 

Tl.e  Houfe  amendment  del::ie5  restrlctlcn 
of  projects  to  Latin  American  coimtrles  and 
e\pre3>ed  the  Intent  of  Congr?s3  that  the 
procrain  be  eNpandrd  to  other  less  developed 
countries.  The  Senate  bill  had  no  corre- 
spondhig  provl.'.lDn.  The  Conference  substi- 
tute oinitB  the  Hm-:,c  provision. 

SEU-IIEl.'    PKI'GrAMS    ARE    NO    l-OSOER    'PILOT" 
PROGRAX^i 

The  Hou^e  amendment  removed  the  llml- 
taMon  of  the  propram  to  the  "pilof  etati* 
p.nd  allowed  for  ilie  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram to  any  less  de\-eloped  country  rather 
than  restricting  It  lo  onlv  5  Latin  American 
countries.  The  Senate  bui  had  no  corre- 
.sponding  provision  and  existing  law  speci- 
fies authority  only  for  "pilot"  programs.  The 
Conference  .snhstitute  omits  the  House  pro- 
vision. 

CORPORATION   rrAPANTV  OK  PSErElTTACE   Ol 
LOAN   MADE   FDR   SELF-UELP  PF.OJECr 

The  House  amendment  Increased  the 
amount  that  the  Corporation  can  guaranty 
to  50  percent  of  the  loans  made  for  those 
projects.  The  Senate  bill  had  no  correspond- 
ing provUion.  The  Conference  sut)slitute 
omits  the  House  provision. 

REPORT  TO  CONCRE&S  ON  SELF-H;:iJ*  PCOCRAUS 

Tiie  House  amendment  directed  OPIC,  no 
later  than  January  15.  1976.  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  of  the  resulu  of  the 
expanded  agricultural  self-help  and  com- 
munity development  programs.  The  Senate 
bill  had  no  corresponding  provision.  Since 
the  conferees  agreed  not  to  expand  tlie  pro- 
gram, the  Conference  substitute  omits  the 
House  provision. 

AVTHORITV  FOR  SE1.F-KE1.P  PRCCRAMS 

Tlie  Senate  bill  removed  the  time  limita- 
tion on  the  authority  for  the  ogrlcultural 
credit  ond  self-help  community  development 
projects.  The  House  amendment  extended 
Uie  authority  for  the  projects  untu  Decem- 
ber 31.  1977.  The  Conference  substitute  is 
the  s-ame  as  the  Hotise  provision. 

OPIC    OPERATION    IN    INDOCHINA 

The  reports  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Bela- 
ilons  Committee  on  the  OPIC  legislatlou 
contained  conflicting  guidance  as  to  the 
future  operaUou  of  the  OPIC  program  in 
Indochina.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Conferees 
that  OPIC  provide  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  with  a  statement  of  its 
Board  of  Directors'  plans  tor  a  prudent  re- 
stimption  of  OPIC  program^  In  Indochina, 
when  such  plans  are  formulated,  and  con- 
sult with  the  Committees  as  such  programs 
evolve.  OPIC  should  not  insure  ony  large 
U.S.  private  Unestments  (as  defined  by 
OPIC.4  Board  and  reported  to  the  respective 
Committees)  in  Indochina  unless  OPIC  ob- 
tains eigulficant  private  participation  in  the 
insurance  program,  or  until  OPIC  receives 
-■ipeclflc  instructions  from  both  Houses  of 
Cof-gress. 

John    Cui.vi.r. 

Thomas   E.   Morgan. 

CLEUENT    J.     Z.%BJ.OCKI, 

1.ESTEH  L.  Wolff, 

PETEa  H.   B.   FkEUtNoauTSEN, 

J.    Herbert  Bcaicz, 

G.   VANDEa  Jact, 
^fanagcrs  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

JoirN   Spasicaian, 

Frank   Cuurcji, 

Stdaxt  Symington, 

J.   JAvrrs, 
iUa«oper5  on  Vie  Part  o/  the  Senate. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S. 
386.  URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

Mr.  DELANEV.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tiun  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1233  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
io ivs: 

H.  Ris.  1253 
RcsolVfd,  Tliftt  tippu  Che  adoption  of  this 
I'tfiMilutlon  It  Hhali  be  In  order  to  eoiistder  the 
conference  report  on  the  biU  (S.  386)  to 
amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1064  to  authorize  certain  grants  to  as-sure 
a:!equate  commuter  service  in  urban  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  or- 
der against  the  conference  report  for  failnre 
to  comply  Willi  the  provisions  of  cla:i-e  3. 
rule  XXVIII  are  hereby  uaivcd. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  Deianey)  is  rerogni?ed 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  S.joaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Del  Clawson t ,  and  I  now  yield 
myself  such  tin'e  as  I  may  constmie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1253 
Ijrovides  for  tlie  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference repoit  on  the  bill  S.  386.  which 
amends  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  to  outliorize  certain  Brants  to 
a.ssure  adeduate  commuter  service  in 
urban  areas. 

House  Resolution  1253  provides  that 
all  pointe  of  order  against  the  c-onfer- 
ence  report  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  prortsions  of  clause  3,  rule  XXVIII 
are  waived.  The  reason  for  the  waiver  is 
section  102  of  the  conference  report 
makes  construction  grants  which  are 
outside  the  scope  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills. 

S.  386  provides  that  the  Federal  share 
of  mass  transpoi-tation  grants  cannot 
exceed  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect. State  or  local  tax  revenues  which 
are  used  for  the  operation  of  mass  trans- 
portation service  In  the  area  involved 
may  be  credited  toward  the  non-Federal 
shnre  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

S.  386  allocates  the  Federal  share  of 
the  funds  under  a  foi-mula  based  on 
three  factors  weighted  as  follows:  50 
percent  for  the  population  of  the  area 
seiTfed  by  the  mass  transportation  sys- 
tem; 25  percent  for  the  total  revenue 
passengers  carried  by  the  system:  and 
25  percent  for  the  totsl  revenue  vehicle 
miles  traveled  by  the  system.  The  popu- 
lation, passengers  and  miles  of  each  eli- 
gible recipient  would  be  weighted  against 
the  total  population,  passengers,  and 
miles  of  all  designated  recipients  and  the 
funds  would  be  distributed  accordingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1253  In  order  that  we 
may  discuss,  debate,  and  pass  S.  386. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoik  (Mr.  Addabbo). 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  rale  and  the  conference 
report  Mlnlsh-WiUlams  bUl  which  I  re- 
gard as  a  very  Important  bill  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  who  must  rely  on 
mass  transit  systems  to  move  about  in 
urban  areas. 

I  commend  the  Rules  Committee,  par- 


ticularly my  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  DELANEY  1  for  voting  to  bring  this 
legislation  to  the  floor,  and  I  would  as 
well  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  i  Mr.  Minish  i  and  Iris  subcommit- 
tee for  the  drafting  of  the  original  legis- 
lation. 

But  I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
however  important  this  Miniih-Wiilianis 
bill  Is  to  meet  the  immediate  Crist'?,  this 
legislation  can  only  be  looked  at  as  stop- 
gap, finger-in-the-dike  help  for  the  Na- 
tion's transit  operations. 

Of  far  more  importance  to  the  Nation 
in  the  long  rim  is  the  bill  which  has  at 
last  emerged  from  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee.  That  bill  will  at  last 
establish  a  long-range  comprehensive 
mass  transit  policy  for  the  Nation,  end  I 
would  hope  that  that  legislation  could 
be  brought  to  tlie  floor  as  quickly  as 
pcssiblc. 

1  believe  that  great  credit  should  go 
10  the  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  for  resolving  what  was  a 
higlily  controversial  bit  of  Iceislatlve 
mcccdcnt  in  writing  the  bill.  The  grati- 
tude of  the  entire  New  York  congi-es- 
sional  delegation,  as  well  as  those  Mem- 
bers who  represent  areas  where  ground 
transportation  systems  are  struggling  to 
exi^t.  goes  to  committee  Chah'man  John 
Blatkik.  Representative  James  Groveh 
oi  Long  Island,  and  particularly  to  Rep- 
iF-cntat;ve  Robert  Jones  of  Alabama, 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr,  Jones, 
with  no  major  ma.ss  transit  systems 
within  his  own  congressional  distiict, 
took  the  lead  In  personally  determining 
the  extent  of  the  mass  transit  needs 
within  the  major  cities. 

Mr.  JONFS  and  his  subcommittee  per- 
sonally visited  New  York  City,  talked  with 
that  city's  oflicials  and  toured  the  fa- 
ciUties  of  the  subway  system.  Though 
beset  with  internal  problems  within  the 
committee,  Mr.  Jokes  brought  out  the 
kind  of  a  bill  he  said  he  would  do  within 
a  reasonable  time  period. 

I  think  I  can  speak  for  all  the  citizens 
of  my  city  when  I  say  that  we  are  most 
srateful  to  the  leadership  of  Robert 
Jones  that  he  has  demonstrated  in  deal- 
ing Kith  this  difficult  subject.  His  leader- 
ship Is  agam  proof  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  will  almost  always  put  aside 
parochial  interests  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tion at  large. 

Ml',  Speaker,  I  hope  this  conXerence 
report  will  be  approved  by  the  House  and 
I  would  hope  the  President  will  sign  it 
into  law  to  bring  the  immediate  relief 
to  the  Nation's  mass  transit  systems.  I 
wciild  also  urge  House  leadership  to 
bring  to  the  floor  as  soon  as  possible  the 
Jones  bill  which  will  anchor  once  and 
for  all  the  Federal  determination  to  make 
mass  transit  a  viable  alternative  to  the 
automobile  in  mban  areas. 

Ml-.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  this  con- 
ference report  on  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation and  I  am  opposed  to  this  rule 
which  waives  points  of  order  against  It, 
Under  ordinal?  circumstances,  Mr, 
Speaker,  a  conference  report  is  privi- 
leged on  the  House  floor  and  no  rule  Is 
required.  However,  In  this  case  a  waiver 
of  points  of  order  is  necessary  because 
the  confei-ees  on  this  bill  violated  clause 


3,  rule  XXVIII  of  the  House  rules.  This 
clause  prohibits  putting  material  In  a 
conference  report  which  Is  in  neither  the 
House  bUl  nor  the  Senate  bill.  In  this 
case,  the  conferees  have  included  provi- 
sions for  constniction  grants  tor  urb,in 
mass  transit  systems  wheieas  neiitier 
the  House-p,"ssed  bill  nor  the  Senate- 
pas.sed  bill  tonlained  such  provision  The 
House  should  not  waive  its  rales  to  alluiv 
cxtrcneous  mateilnls  to  be  insertsd  by 
conferees. 

Under  the  formula  in  this  conXiieiiee 
report  the  New  York  City  area  whl.h 
contains  9.5  percent  of  the  urba-ilzed 
area  population,  will  receive  20.83  i)::r- 
cent  of  the  funds.  The  Los  Angels  Bre:i , 
wliith  is  in  my  iiart  of  the  country,  con- 
tains 7.1  percent  of  tlie  urbairiztd  area 
population,  yet  will  receive  only  5.01  per- 
cent of  the  funds  under  this  bill.  Thus 
llie  New  York  City  area  will  receive  ir.oi'e 
than  4  times  the  funds  allocated  to  I.he 
Loi  Angeles  an-a.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
not  a  just  allocation  of  the  funds.  And, 
the  breakdown  is  equally  weighted 
against  other  areas  wliich  do  not  have  a 
subway  system  in  operation.  The  formula 
is  based  on  factors  such  as  ridership  and 
vehicle  miles  traveled.  The  prime  benp- 
fit  i.iry  is  New  York  City, 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  aie  other  problems 
v1th  this  conference  report.  It  effectively 
c'iminates  much  needed  participation  by 
State  governments  in  planning  and 
executing  public  transportation  pro- 
grams. 

And.  It  is  inflationary.  This  pi-oposal 
was  originally  conceived  as  a  8400.000,000 
per  year  program,  that  Is  $800,000,000 
over  2  years.  However,  by  passing  this 
conference  report  at  this  late  date  all 
S800,000,000  WiU  have  to  be  allocated  in 
the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1975.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  supposed  to  be  trying 
to  control  inflation,  the  funding  levels  in 
S.  386  will  only  heap  more  fuel  on  the 
fires  of  Inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  admhiistration  is  oii- 
pcsed  to  this  conference  report. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  voted  to  report  out 
its  own  urban  mass  ti-ansit  program  last 
week.  It  is  anticipated  that  they  will  be 
ready  to  file  a  committee  report  within 
the  next  few  days.  We  should  at  least 
wait  to  consider  all  the  alternatives  be- 
fore pushing  this  conference  report 
through. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  o.ck  for  a  no  vote  on  ilie 
rule  and  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Anderson  i  such  lime 
as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  riincis.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  associate  myself  wlUi 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  CaH- 
f ornia  (Mr.  Del  Clawson  i  in  expressinB 
the  view  that  it  would  not  be  pradent  for 
this  House  to  adopt  this  conference  I'e- 
port  at  this  time  and  therefore  I  will  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the  recommit- 
tal motion  that  I  believe  will  be  offered  a 
little  bit  later  in  the  House  proceedings 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr, 
Wyliei. 

I  take  this  position  with  some  reluc- 
tance because  I  did  support,  as  some 
Members  will  recall,  the  original  House 
bill  last  October  3.  At  that  time  I  voted 
against  the  motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Ohio  to  stiilce  the  operating 
subsidy  section  of  the  bill,  but  I  simply 
believe  conditions  have  changed  suf- 
flciently  since  last  fall  that  therefore 
the  prudent  position  that  this  House 
ou;rht  to  lake  this  afternoon  i>  to  recom- 
mit that  conference  report. 

Because  1  have  arrived  at  this  decision 
regretfully  and  even  somewhat  painfull^', 
I  want  to  take  just  a  moment  or  two  to 
explain  the  reasons  for  my  reconsidera- 
tion and.  Iiopefully.  m  the  process  per- 
suade some  of  my  colleagues  who  find 
themselves  in  a  similar  position. 

I  thinic  we  can  recall  when  this  bill 
was  originally  adopted  it  was  intended 
to  provide  S400  million  in  operating  sub- 
sidies, emergency  operating  subsidies  lor 
botii  fiscal  year  1974  and  fiscal  year  1975. 
While  I  have  never  opposed  mass  tran- 
sit operatins  subsidies  in  principle.  I 
have  always  felt  that  an  operating  assist- 
ance proi^ram  should  be  very  carefully 
qualified  with  two  important  safeguards. 
First,  the  liudyct  impact  in  a  given  year 
should  not  be  excessive,  nor  sliould  it 
be  permanent  in  nature. 

Secondly.  I  felt  that  any  public  pro- 
gram ought  to  contain  sufficiently  strong 
incentives  for  improving  the  manage- 
ment and  tlie  opeiating  efHciency  of 
mass  transit  systems  so  that  ridership 
let'els  could  be  increased  and  they  could 
ultimately  leave  the  subsidy  route. 

Well,  on  the  first  score.  I  would  note 
tliat  even  last  fall  when  v.e  considei^d 
this  emergency  matter.  $400  million  was 
stretching  the  outer  limits  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility: but  now  when  fiscal  year 

1974  has  lapsed  and  we  are  going  to  tele- 
scope Uie  $800  million  authorization  In 
that  authority  for  a  single  year  into  fis- 
cal year  1975.  I  submit  that  we  simply 
cannot  increase  the  budget  by  $800  mil- 
hon  at  a  time  when  we  are  experiencing, 
as  we  are.  double  digit  inflation,  when 
our  economy  is  teetering,  as  we  heard 
from  our  Democratic  leaders  in  the  well 
of  this  House  a  few  days  ago.  when  they 
were  veiy  critical  of  this  administration 
and  they  said  we  are  teetering  on  the 
verj-  brink  of  financial  Insolvency.  We 
had  the  distinguished  clialrman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
Member  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  <Mr. 
Mills  I  givuis  a  very  firm  warning. 

We  had  Chairman  Burns  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  saying  that  more 
than  anytliing  else  unless  we  do  some- 
thing to  checic  the  present  rate  of  infla- 
tion that  our  very  political  institutions 
are  in  danger. 

Well,  as  I  read  the  record  of  what  we 
have  achieved  to  date,  we  have  already 
increased  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget  by 
about  $1  billion  and  there  are  measuies 
still  pending  that  have  been  approved 
by  either  the  House  or  the  Senate,  one 
body  or  the  other,  that  if  finally  adopted 
and  written  hito  law  would  add  another 
$2.3  billion  over  the  budget.  Tliat  seems 
to  me  to  indicate.  If  my  aritlimetic  is 
coiTect  and  I  am  sure  it  is,  that  we  ore 
recldessly  careening  down  the  road  to- 
ward a  $310  billion  budget  for  fiscal  year 

1975  There  are  those,  many  on  botli  sides 
of  the  aisle,  who  profess  to  share  the 
uliilasophy  that  rather  than  a  $304.5  bil- 
lion budget  this  year,  we  ought  to  cut 
buck,  some  say  $5  billion,  some  say  $10 


billion,  some  say  even  more.  Yet  in  this 
bill  alone  we  woiiJd  increase,  I  repeat, 
by  $800  million  the  spending  authoriza- 
tion during  the  current  year. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Hlinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfoi*nla. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Is  it  the  opuiion 
of  the  gentleman  that  the  agency  could 
not  even  use  properly  and  efficiently 
that  much  money  in  tills  compressed 
period  of  time  ? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  UlinoLs.  Well, 
there  are  two  ways  of  answering  that 
Question.  Tliere  is  not  any  question  at  ail 
that,  of  course,  there  are  transit  sys- 
tems m  this  country,  in  the  tnajor  cities 
of  this  country.  New  York.  Chicago.  Los 
Angeles,  and  others,  that  need  financial 
a.'-sistance:  but  what  we  have  to  bear  in 
mind,  what  we  have  to  do  hi  this  coun- 
tiy  is  to  encourage  a  radical — and  X  mean 
radical — alteration  of  our  urban  trans- 
portation policy.  We  have  to  generate 
and  mahitain  some  new  ideas  with  re- 
.siiect  to  investment  priorities  if  we  are 
going  to  slilf  t  a  major  portion  of  auto- 
mobile traffic  to  mass  transit.  We  are  go- 
ing to  liave  to  stop  doing  some  of  the 
things  v.e  fooUslily  do  today,  like  sub- 
sidizing all-day  parking  in  tiie  urban 
centers,  building  freeways  that  can  ac- 
commodate hours  of  traffic  Just  two 
times  a  day.  tliat  remain  substantially 
underutilized  during  other  parts  of  the 
day. 

This  may  mean  higher  parldng 
charges.  It  may  mean  even  such  im- 
pleasant  remedies  as  commuter  tolls  and 
penalties  on  summer  driving  and  re- 
stricting the  driving  policies;  freeway 
access  limitations:  preferential  treat- 
ment for  car  and  bus  pools,  but  we  are 
going  to  have  to  be  willing  to  think  al»ut 
these  things  and  to  adopt  that  kind  of 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  problem 
rather  than  tlie  single  shot  treatment, 
welcome  as  it  might  be,  almost  like 
cocaine  or  heroin  to  a  drug  addict  who 
has  to  have  a  quick  fix  or  a  quick  shot. 

I  suppose  it  would  case  some  of  the 
present  momentary  financial  pain,  but  It 
is  not  going  to  solve  the  problem,  not 
going  to  get  us  off  the  subsidy  route.  I 
think  the  Members  of  this  House  know 
that  I  am  one  Member  of  this  body  who 
has  displayed  some  interest  in  mass 
tiansit.  I  went  over  and  testified  before 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
many  weeks  ago  on  the  DTAP  proposal 
and  gave  them  some  fairly  concrete  sug- 
gestions for  this  kind  of  comprehensive 
approach.  I  wa.';  one  of  those  in  the  last 
Congress  who  worked  to  bring  out  of  the 
Trust  BUI  Act  $800  million  out  of  the 
highway  trust  fund,  so  Instead  of  just 
laying  down  more  concrete,  we  can  start 
to  do  something  about  mass  transit. 

I  believe  this  is  a  problem  we  have  got 
to  face.  I  am  not  turning  away  from  it 
today  in  suggesting  that  this  conference 
report  is  something  we  caimot  afford 
right  now.  No.  1.  No.  2.  it  is  not  the  kind 
of  solution,  the  kind  of  rational  solution 
we  have  got  to  have  for  this  problem.  We 
run  the  real  risk  of  simply  adopthig  this 
conference  report  and  then.  I  think, 
delaying  the  inevitable  coming  to  grips 
that  we  have  got  to  have  with  the  real-  - 
real  solution  to  mass  transit. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  what  the  gentleman  has 
said.  I  presume  he  is  supporting  the 
UTAP  proposal.  Of  coui-sc.  as  it  came  out 
of  Public  Works,  it  is  greatly  in  excess 
of  what  the  administration  advocated. 
Even  the  proposal  the  administration 
advocated  called  for  $700  million  per 
year.  This  calls  for  $800  million  for  2 
years  but  all  of  which  may  be  spent  in 
fiscal  year  1975.  Does  the  gentleman  say 

that  an  excess  of  $100  million 

Mr.  ANDERoON  of  IlUnois.  No.  I  do 
not  ciirte  blunclie  endorse  the  UTAP 
prcposal.  I  cnnnot  take  the  time,  ob- 
vicusly.  now  to  reread  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Public  Works  Committee, 
but  I  have  some  ideas  of  my  own.  Yes.  I 
subscribe  to  some  of  the  things  in  the 
administration  approach,  but  I  have 
some  approaches  and  .some  other  sug- 
gestions that  were  not  in  that  bill. 

Therefore,  it  would  not  be  correct  to 
i.;y  simply  that  I  support  that  and  there- 
lore  I  should,  ipso  facto,  be  willing  to 
accept  this  particular  measure.  There  is 
a  vnst  difference  between  my  position 
and  tlie  position  of  the  administration. 
Mr.      BROWN     of     Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  jield? 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield. 
s.Ir.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Then,  what 
is  the  position  of  the  gentleman  In  the 
well  with  rcsijcct  to  assistance  to  urban 
mass  transit  systems  as  of  today? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Of  Illinois.  My  posi- 
tion, and  I  had  hoped  that  I  had  made  it 
clear,  is  that  we  ought  to  get  on  with  the 
business  of  con-sidering  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  bill.  They  reported  a  bill  and 
it  ougin  to  be  before  this  body  today.  We 
held  this  report  in  hostage  for  many 
weeks  waithig  for  that  conunlttee  to 
Tuially  biing  out  a  bill,  and  they  did,  and 
now  we  have  this  conference  report  any- 
v.ny. 

Ml.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thought 
the  8en',leman*s  remarks  were  addressed 
to  the  problem  of  the  inflationary  aspect 
of  the  conference  report  before  us.  By 
ai.y  kind  of  examination,  the  public 
wot  ks  bill  is  much  more  expensive,  much 
more  infialionary. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  It  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me,  we  have  to 
confront  tlic  facts  as  they  are  here  and 
now  today.  When  the  gentleman  casta 
his  vote  40  minutes  from  now,  or  when- 
ever it  is,  it  Is  going  to  be  on  the  proposi- 
tion whether,  after  all  kind.,  of  warnings 
we  have  had  from  Arthur  Bums,  from 
Cliairman  Mills,  from  authority  after 
authority  across  the  country,  we  are 
gomg  to  telescope  $800  million  under 
that  orl„'hi3l  bill  into  fiscal  year  1975.  On 
that  basis  alone.  I  say  no,  we  ought  to 
go  slow.  It  would  be  Imprudent  on  the 
part  of  the  House  today  to  adopt  this 
conference  report. 

iVhen  the  bill  comes  to  the  floor  from 
the  House  rublic  Works  Committee,  and 
I  hope  it  will.  I  will  be  perfectly  willing 
to  debate  with  the  gentleman  on  just 
exactly  how  we  ought  to  implement  those 
proposals,  both  fiscally  and  othcittise. 
but  today  we  have  to  make  the  decision 
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on  this  conference  reiwrt  on  this  specific 
proposal.  Tlie  gentleman  Is  eminently 
correct  when  he  suggests  that  the  first 
reason  and  the  foremost  reason  why  I 
urge  its  rejection  this  afternoon  is  that 
I  simply  do  not  think,  in  the  present 
hour,  we  can  afford  what  lie  is  proposing 
that  we  do. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Mlcliigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
HiU  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man knows  that  it  would  not  have  been 
$800  million  for  one  fiscal  year  if  the 
Congress,  if  tlie  House,  and  especially  if 
the  Committee  on  Rules  had  acted  upon 
this  proposal  timeli'.  Furthermore,  the 
gentleman  also  knows  that  the  Budget 
Control  Act  has  ample  prevision  for  the 
President  to  exercise  authority  under  the 
provisions  of  that  act  to  decline  to  -spend 
to  excess  of  $400  milUon  in  the  fiscal  year 
1975. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  pei-mit,  the  Budget  Control 
Act  is  not  even  in  full  force  and  effect 
and  has  not  been  Implemented  fully  yet. 
Tliey  are  still  picking  members  of  the 
Committee  on  tlie  Budget,  so  I  do  not 
want  to  pin  my  hope  on  that  rather  weak 
reed,  that  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
is  going  to  bail  us  out  of  the  vote  today 
tiiat  would  add  $800  million  to  the 
budget.  It  simply  w  ill  not. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  would  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  It  the  Budget  Con- 
trol Act  is  not  going  to  be  available  to 
authorize  restraint  in  spending,  the 
President  now  has  even  1p.s,>  re.«triction 
in  the  exereise  of  his  spending  authority. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  take  it 
that  the  gentleman  is  suggesting  that  tlie 
.situation  will  Improve  under  the  im- 
pounding procedures? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  do  not 
think  those  supporting  this  conference 
report  expect  the  President  to  go  out  and 
expend  $800  million  in  such  a  short  time, 
especially  when  the  Secretary  is  expected 
to  set  out  some  niles  and  regulations 
under  which  they  will  be  operating. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Let  me  put 
the  gentleman  at  ease  on  that  point.  I 
know  the  Secretary  of  Tran.sportation  is 
opposed  to  this  conference  report.  He 
wants  this  House  to  proceed  to  act  on 
the  pubUc  works  bill.  He  is  not  ui-glng 
any  Member  of  this  body  to  adopt  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  .Siieakei-,  will  the 
Kentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  ftom 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If.  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  iMr.  BbownI  .says,  the  money 
is  not  to  be  expended,  why  in  the  world 
were  the  funds  put  in  the  legislation? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnoiE  Of  course, 
'he  gentleman  makes  an  excellent  point. 
It  will  go  out  quickly  if  we  adopt  this. 
Unless  it  is  vetoed,  that  $800  million  is 
going  to  be  spent  before  we  can  say 
"Jack  Robinson." 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Kentleman  yield? 

CXX 1617— Part  19 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  HUnois.  Yes.  I  Jleld 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Your  main  concern  Is 
the  impact  the  money  would  have  on  the 
budget:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  would 
make  two  points:  As  I  stated  earlier, 
this  would  keep  us  from  acting  in  the 
kind  of  responsible  manner  that  we 
should  on  the  broader  proposal,  but  i^ht 
now,  as  of  1:13  on  the  afternoon  of 
Julj'  30.  with  this  bill.  yes.  I  am  con- 
cealed about  the  budget  impact. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Was  the  gentleman  con- 
cerned last  week? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  was  con- 
cc.ned  last  week,  yes. 

Mr.  MINISH.  How  did  tiie  gentleman 
vote  on  tlie  International  Development 
A..socialion  legislation? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  all  of  the 
money  provided  for  under  that  authoi- 
iz.ition  Is  not  going  to  go  out  in  fiscal 
year  1975.  It  is  going  to  be  spread  over 
3  years. 

Let  me  further  .<mggest  that  there  are 
some  priorities,  and  the  gentleman  obvi- 
ously lias  a  dlffeient  concern  and  a  dif- 
ftient  sense  of  those  priorities  than  I. 

I  am  not  going  to  apologize  for  my  vote 
In  behalf  of  the  IDA  assistance  or  the 
ID.\  appropriation. 

In  my  scheme  of  priorities,  we  could 
not  renege  on  a  promise  that  our  coim- 
Iry  had  made  at  an  international  meet- 
ing back  in  September  of  1973.  a  com- 
mitment by  our  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  MINIEH.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IllUiois.  I  am  not 
going  to  go  into  a  debate  on  ID.\.  The 
gentleman  apparentlj'  has  a  different 
idea  on  that  paiticular  matter  than  I. 
Tlie  gentleman  is  entitled  to  his  opinion, 
but  it  does  not  provide  any  justification 
for  boosting  the  budget  with  this  bill 
when  we  have  another  bill  coming  down 
the  road  with  nliich  we  can  deal  wKh 
llie  problems  of  mass  transit. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Jokes  I. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  yielded  to  me. 

I  find  m.vself  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
position  as  I  will  be  for  the  rule  and  will 
object,  before  the  motion  to  recommit. 
and  will  be  against  the  adoption  of  tiifi 
conference  report. 

I  do  that  for  tlie  specific  reason  that 
we  on  the  Committee  on  PuMic  Works 
have  imdertaken  tlie  examination  of  the 
total  problem  of  transportation,  taking 
into  accoimt  the  requirements  of  mass 
transportation.  Tlie  committee  has  held 
hearings  all  over  the  countiT.  and  it  has 
faced  the  problem  of  engaging  itself  with 
the  total  relationship  of  transportaUoii, 
It  has  produced  this  week,  I  believe,  one 
of  the  most  difficult  bills  that  I  have  ever 
had  to  deal  with,  because  it  met  the 
evaluations  of  all  the  principles  which 
go  into  a  transportation  system. 

This  involved  the  social  probiems,  the 
economic  problems,  the  proUeinB  of 
energy,  and  the  problems  of  financtae. 


Almost  all  elements  tliat  go  into  a  demo- 
cratic society  were  involved. 

The  proposal  that  we  have  brought 
foi-th  in  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
in  my  opinion,  is  a  very  definite  one.  one 
which  is  made  in  good  direction  and  for 
a  high  puipose. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ww;  a  UttJe  bit  amazed 
by  the  fact  thut  recently  the  New  York 
Times  printed  an  editorial  in  which  it 
stated  that  the  Comtnittee  on  Public 
Works  was  procrastinatJnf.  Let  us  look 
at  what  has  been  called  procrastinatioii. 

Here  is  the  conference  reixirt,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  has  been  b.iiught  forth, 
and  tlw}'  moved  with  great  dkpalfh 
Tliey  brought  before  this  House  H.R. 
64S2.  which  was  repoited  in  April  of  1973. 
The  proposition  languished  around  un- 
til the  House  took  action  in  October  c.f 
1973.  The  Hou**  agreed  to  conference 
on  October  25.  1973.  and  the  conferees 
continued  for  anotiier  4  months  before 
finally  giving  their  report  on  F\ebrua!T 
26.  1974.  All  the  time  this  delay  was 
afforded  for  S.  3K.  which  was  called 
by  some  an  emergency  measure  or  a  stop- 
gap measure,  and  it  was  not  addressing 
itself  to  the  long  needed,  hmg-range 
plans  that  arc  required,  and  urgently 
needed  bj-  our  urban  communities. 

Do  the  Membei-s  think  for  1  minute 
that  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  was 
procrastinating  wiien  it  met  in  Chicago? 
Do  the  Members  think  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Woita  was  procrastinat- 
ing when  it  met  in  New  York?  Do  the 
Members  think  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  was  procrastinating  wlien 
it  met  in  San  Francisco.  In  Atlanta,  Oa.. 
or  in  Boston?  Yes.  we  sat  there,  of 
course,  and  In  every  city  I  have  named. 

We  accumulated  in  those  public  hear- 
ings a  total  as-sessment.  as  they  knew  it 
and  as  it  was  reported  to  us.  anci  we  acted 
upon  these  assessments  and  reouiremeuts 
which  were  to  be  put  into  our  bill. 

Mr.  Siwaker.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
committee  that  couM  have  addressed  it- 
self more  earnestly  or  more  (levotedly  to 
a  proposition.  Of  course,  since  In  all 
pieces  of  legislation  of  this  great  mag- 
nitude there  can  be  problems,  I  am  posi- 
tive that  there  are  going  to  be  errors  in 
our  calculations  and  In  cnir  estimations. 
But  they  can  be  erased. 

Some  of  the  older  Members  recall  that 
in  1956  we  were  trjing  to  write  on  this 
floor  a  highway  act.  the  Interstate  High- 
way Act.  We  had  to  take  care  of  the 
proposition  of  trying  to  decide  as  to 
where  the  roads  were  going  to  be  built. 

There  was  great  concern  and  great 
feeling  about  the  proposition  that  40.000 
miles  of  road  would  cost  $42  billion  ini- 
tially and  if  it  did  not  come  in  their 
community  we  could  not  afford  it.  They 
argued  we  should  disdain  the  notion  of 
tiTing  to  provide  an  interstate  highway 
system  that  did  not  come  by  X  com- 
munity, and  that  we  were  being  dis- 
criminated against  if  we  did  not  get  one. 

Well,  the  same  is  true  today.  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  are  here  addressing  our- 
selves to  the  national  problem  of  trying 
to  piovide  accommodations  in  the  con- 
gested areas  of  our  countrj*.  with  a  votive 
proposition  that  is  not  really  rdiable  t)c- 
cause  they  caniiot  make  their  calcula- 
tions nor  their  estimates,  nor  their  con- 
clusions, based  on  a  proposition  of   1 
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year.  That  Is  f  utUe.  One  could  not  recon- 
cile it.  to  save  his  lile.  sls  to  what  could 
be  expected  the  following  year. 

So  as  the  able  gentleman  from  niinoi'; 
'Mr.  Andessoni  stated,  the  question  of 
•  l.e  money  involved  is  not  a  question  here 
•.3day.  becan.se  that  will  be  a  proposition 
u)  be  decided  in  this  forum  as  to  the 
amount  and  the  i-equirements,  commen- 
iWi"ate  with  the  means  of  our  countiy. 

Mr.  Spealter.  I  hope  that  we  will  either 
recommit  this  bill  or  vote  it  down  to 
where  we  can  have  a  rational,  reasonable 
approach  to  the  proposition  wliich  we  are 
all  .seeking,  and  hopefully  will  gain. 

The  distance  is  not  too  fai-.  We  liave 
had  these  experiences  helore.  There  is 
not  a  committee  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  has  dealt  with  trans- 
portation more  expeditiously  or  more 
carefully  than  has  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  The  composition  of  that 
committee.  I  would  say.  is  a  dedicated, 
a  reliable,  and  reasonable  group  of  peo- 
ple in  their  keen  desire  to  gain  for  our 
country  those  kinds  of  requirements  that 
are  necessary.  I  hope  that  we  will  allow 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  to  give 
the  Members  an  exiiibit  of  their  efforts. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wyiiei. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Ml-.  Speaker.  I  thank  Uie 
gentleman  for  jielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  objecting  to  this 
rule  for  at  least  four  basic  reason.^.  One, 
the  i-ule  violates  one  of  the  basic  Rules 
of  the  House  regarding  the  scope  of  a 
conference.  This  bill  is  outside  the  scope 
of  the  conference  and  requires  passage 
of  another  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
language  in  this  conference  report  was 
not  passed  by  the  House.  It  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate. 

Two,  the  bill  is  S800  million  above  the 
budget. 

I  want  to  a.«,ociate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Andersons  and  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  statesmanlike  statement 
that  the  gentleman  made  a  little  earlier. 

The  bill  provides  S400  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  which  has  already  passed, 
that  ended  on  July  1. 

As  I  say,  this  would  provide  $800  mil- 
lion above  the  budget,  and  would  there- 
fore be  Inflationary. 

Basically,  I  am  opposed  to  operating 
subsidies  for  urban  mass  transportation. 
How  far  Is  thl.s  Congress  expected  to  go 
in  operating  the  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion systems  for  the  cities  of  this  coun- 
try? We  have  already  provided  $1  bil- 
lion for  urban  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems for  capital  grants  in  fiscal 
.vear  1974.  The  budget  calLs  for  $1.2 
billion  for  capital  grants  for  fiscal  year 
197.5.  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  is  in  the  process  of  providing 
additional  moneys  for  urban  mass 
iraiKportaticn  systems.  I  Uiink  there  is 
a  hinit. 

I  do  not  think  Uncle  Sam  should  take 
o\cr  the  operation  of  the  mass  transpor- 
tation systems  in  the  cities  across  the 
country. 

Additionally,  most  of  the  money  goes 
'-3  five  cities  in  the  United  States,  and 
New  York  city  geU  20  percent  of  it.  It 
would  go  to  help  operate  an  already  In- 
efncient  system. 


The  bill  approved  by  the  conferees  by- 
passes our  State  governments,  which  I 
think  is  another  error.  It  also  provides 
for  a  complicated  foi-mula  and  provides 
for  oversight  audits  by  our  General  Ac- 
counting OfBce.  and  so  we  will  have  to 
have  additional  staff  for  that. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  formula  is 
weighted  in  favor  of  a  handful  of  east- 
em  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed  to  the  i-ule. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  can  defeat  this 
bill  on  the  rule,  although  I  undei'stand 
a  vote  will  be  called  for.  Like  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  Andedson)  I 
voted  to  bust  the  highway  trust  fund  in 
favor  of  providing  additional  money  for 
uiban  mass  transportation.  I  have  a 
record  of  being  in  favor  of  helping  cities 
to  solve  their  problems  related  to  urban 
mass  transportation,  but  I  do  not  think 
this  is  the  way  to  do  it.  I  think  the  rule 
should  be  defeated,  and  if  it  is  not,  I 
will  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
one  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  iMr.  Aiexander). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Siieaker,  since 
coming  to  Congress,  I  have  consistently 
supported  luban  legislation  because  I 
am  concerned  about  the  problems  of  the 
cities  as  well  as  the  problems  of  the 
countryside.  But  today  I  find  myself  in 
a  position  of  being  opposed  to  this  rule 
and  opposed  to  this  bill  because  it  is 
singular  in  purpose  and  because,  as  ne 
have  heard  just  a  few  minutes  ago.  the 
chainnan  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  for  Highways  described  that 
they  are  now  undertaking  to  achieve  a 
national  transportation  policy  which 
will  help  the  urban  area  as  well  as  the 
rural. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabatna  ^Tr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Under  the  public  works  bill  considered 
last  Thursday,  we  provided  $1.2  billion 
for  secondaiy  loads  and  bridges  and  ap- 
purtenances belonging  to  the  highway 
system  so  the  niral  people  can  remain 
at  home  and  have  access  to  their  jobs 
and  their  employments  and  their  com- 
munications. So  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
denying  ourselves  the  great  effort  that 
is  being  made  to  have  a  national  trans- 
portation system. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
."iecouds  additionally  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gi'ntlp- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  orUy  way  that  the 
people  of  rui-al  areas  of  America  will 
ever  achieve  a  national  transportation 
policy  is  to  work  through  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  which  Is  consider- 
ing tfie  urban  needs  as  well  as  the  nu-al 
needs. 

I  uige  my  colleagues  from  States  like 
Arkansas  to  vote  against  the  rule  and 
against  the  bill  so  we  can  wi-ite  legisla- 
tion that  will  serve  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion rather  than  the  needs  of  the  urban 
areas. 


Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  KocB). 

Ml-.  KOCH.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  important 
bill  to  the  millions  ot  people  of  tlils 
country  who  use  mass  transit.  It  is  also 
important  to  the  people  in  tlie  House  who 
have  worked  hard  in  .seeking  its  enact- 
ment. The  chttii-man  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  which  I  have  the  pleasuie  of  Mtv- 
ing.  Mr.  MiNisH.  held  hearings  on  t;iis 
bill  a  year  ago.  The  bill  met  the  Immedi- 
ate i^iancial  problems  of  the  local  tran- 
sit systems  so  well  that  the  House  pa-.M>d 
the  Minlsh  bill  last  October.  Tlie  confer- 
ence bill  which  we  are  now  considei-inif 
today  effectively  does  what  this  House 
wanted  when  it  passed  the  Minlsh  hill 
lust  October. 

Lei  me  address  myself  to  some  of  llie 
problems  that  are  being  raised  today. 
One  relates  to  the  question  of  inflation. 
I  appreciate  that  problem,  but  I  would 
submit  that  this  bill.  In  fact,  Is  anti-In- 
flationary in  that  it  will  help  to  main- 
lain  transit  fares.  The  alternative  is  to 
let  transit  fares  go  uii — pushing  higher  a 
very  basic  cost  of  labor. 

Others  have  complained  that  this  i.s  a 
bife  city  bill.  Just  a  bare  half  hour  ago  I 
voted  in  favor  of  a  bill  that  authorizes 
$13  billion  basically  on  agi-iculture.  I 
voted  for  this  bill  because  I  am  a  na- 
tional legislator  and  I  feel  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  total  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try, including  farmers. 

I  remember  when  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  'Mr.  Ai.ex«n- 
iif  R 1  look  tlie  floor  last  year  and  iirucd 
that  we  help  rural  Americans  by  effec- 
tively reducing  the  price  of  methane  g.'s 
which  they  were  having  to  use  for  heat- 
ing, I  supported  him.  I  jid  that  because 
I  am  a  national  legislator  as  Is  every 
Member  of  this  House. 

And  so.  it  is  distressing  to  me  when  I 
hear  from  some  that  they  favor  another 
bill  which  is  coming  out  of  the  Publi: 
Works  Committee  becau.se  it  is  less  favor- 
iible  to  the  urban  areas.  Transit  is  a  need 
of  urban  areas  and  so  it  makes  sense  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  funding  of  this  bill 
will  go  to  our  cities.  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Johes),  who  Is  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  who  does  have  a 
bill  that  will  come  out  soon.  But, 
I  would  submit  that  his  bill  is  not 
in  confliil  with  the  bill  which  is  befoe 
us  today.  The  Public  Works  Conimitte-! 
bill  which  I  will  support  is  a  long-term 
program.  It  is  a  bill  that  sMie  of  the 
Members  are  going  to  have  a  harder  lime 
suppoiting  than  this  bill  because  it  has 
a  Si20  billion  pricetag.  hut  1  am  for  it.  It 
is  a  long-range  bill  whereas  today's  bill  is 
a  I-year  emei-gency  bill,  and  the  tvo  bills 
are  not  in  conflict. 

What  does  todays  bill  do?  This  biil 
says  we  have  an  emergency,  an  immedi- 
ate need  and  the  bUl  relates  only  to  this 
fiscal  year.  If  we  do  not  pass  it,  cities 
across  the  counliy  ai-e  going  to  suffer. 
Some  may  say  this  is  a  big  city  bill.  Thet 
is  not  ti-ue.  The  fact  is  that  the  mayor  of 
San  Diego,  a  Republican  mayor,  came 
before  our  committee  and  said  he  was  for 
this  bill.  Wliy?  Becau.se  it  will  help  ncit 
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crly  a  city  which  has  su'oways  and  com- 
Muter  passenger  railroads  but  it  will  help 
r\:a  the  cities  like  San  Diego  tliat  have 
l;usC5. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  we  must  put 
o'jr  sectional  prejudices  aside  and  we 
iiave  to  legislate  on  what  is  good  for  this 
v.hole  country  and  its  parts.  Is  it  im- 
portant that  we  help  agriculture  and 
pass  a  bill  for  $13.5  billion?  Yes.  it  Ls 
important.  Is  it  important  that  we  help 
the  cities— small  and  large — of  this 
country  by  passing  an  emergency  bill  for 
S800  million  for  mrss  Iransit?  Yes,  it  Is 
important. 

I  urgt  the  Members  to  support  this  rule 
and  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Spe-nker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  CiEEY). 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  briefly  this  bill  is  a  tideovcr  bill. 
It  Is  a  bill  which,  tmder  the  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  i  Mr. 
MiKisB),  has  brought  us  to  the  point 
where  there  Is  some  hope  that,  if  we  can 
pass  this  bill  as  a  transitional  measure, 
we  can  begin  to  liold  the  line  a:id  to  plan 
on  the  current  costs  of  getting  iieople  to 
work.  That  is  essentially  uliat  this  bill 
does. 

If  we  fail  to  pass  this  bill  which  is 
necessai-j-  to  maintain  present  operating 
costs  and  to  move  us  into  better  systems 
of  transportation  aroimd  the  urban 
areas,  it  will  only  mean  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  dreadful  alternative.  Fail- 
ing to  pass  this  bill  is  the  same  as  telling 
ever5-one  that  they  are  going  to  have  to 
psy  more  money  for  the  cost  of  getting 
to  v.prk.  In  an  inflationary  economy, 
telling  our  people  they  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  more  money  to  get  to  work  or  to 
i-etuin  from  work  is  in  effect  putthig  a 
tax  upon  their  wages. 

Any  tax  upon  wages  v  ill  be  reflected 
in  new  wage  settlements  and  there  goes 
inflation  again. 

This  is  an  anti-inflationarj-  bill.  It  Is 
a  kind  of  hedge  to  inflation  that  will  pre- 
vent the  cost  of  gettng  to  work  from 
increasing  and  thus  liaving  us  witness 
tho.se  costs  gouig  into  the  wage  package. 
I  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  please 
not  add  to  inflation  by  making  it  more 
diflicult  for  tliose  in  the  low-income 
brackets,  the  working  poor  and  those 
who  have  to  use  mass  transit  to  get  to 
work  by  necessitating  that  they  pay  more 
money  out  of  their  wages  (or  the  right 
to  work  end  hold  a  job.  I  urge  evci-y 
Member  of  the  Congress  to  help  the 
worker  by  passing  this  bill.  Anytlilng 
else  is  going  to  be  inflationary-  because  it 
v.ill  be  felt  in  the  next  wage  negotiations. 
Anything  else  will  sell  our  citizens  short 
by  failing  to  provide  our  mass  transit 
'.  iih  the  assistance  it  despei-ately  needs. 
Mr.  DEL  ClAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  iMr.  Freneeli. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  number  of  good  reasons  on  the 
merits  and  substance  of  the  bill  why  the 
conference  report  should  be  defeated. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  An- 
DEi'.soN  I  told  us  it  was  inflationary.  The 
pcntleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jonesi 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Alexamdeb)  told  us  of  tlie  good  work  of 
Ihe  Committee  on  Public  Works,  to  wliich 


I  can  attest  becau.se  I  appeared  befo-.-e 
tliat  committee  and  worked  with  ito  staff. 

We  know  that  subsidies  will  be  w-astcd. 
Oui-  needs  are  not  for  subsidies.  They 
arc  inflationary  because  thsy  send  a 
great  number  of  extra  doUais  chasius 
the  same  number  of  rides. 

It  is  a  big-city  boondoggle.  It  is  not  an 
r.UI  to  competitive  transit. 

I  urge  a  vote  against  the  i-ule  on  the 
basis  that  the  rule  is  no  good.  This  con- 
ference committee  got  messed  up. 
changed  the  rules,  and  changed  the  rules 
-SO  badly  they  required  a  waiver  ot  points 
of  order  to  bring  tlie  conference  report 
Id  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  rule  ought  to  be  de- 
feated, and  if  in  the  unlikely  and  un- 
happy clwnce  that  does  not  happen,  the 
conference  report  ought  to  be  recom- 
mitted. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  Abzog). 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I  want  to  say  that  in  the  almost 
4  years  that  I  have  been  in  the  Congress 
of  tlie  United  States,  I  have  never  seen 
a  greater  commitment  on  the  part  of  tlie 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Bob  Jones',  to  create  a  mean- 
ingful tran.sportation  bill  for  the  entire 
coimtry.  Uiose  who  use  buses,  Uiose  who 
use  rails,  those  who  use  subways,  and 
tliose  w-ho  hope  some  day  to  have  an- 
otlicr  modality  of  transportation — 
whether  in  the  cities,  the  subui-bs,  or 
rur.ll  areas  of  our  land. 

I  ako  know  how  long  and  hard  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr, 
MiNisHi  has  labored.  However,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
JoxES'  Is  correct.  It  would  be  better  had 
tlie  MinLsb  bill  not  come  up  at  this  point. 
The  public  works  bill  is  a  more  compre- 
hensive, long-range  bill— the  Minlsh  bill 
is  a  short  range,  but  needed  bill  for  tliLs 
veiy  moment.  But  the  Minlsh  bill  is  up 
for  a  rule,  and  I  support  that  rule,  be- 
cause it  is  merely  an  initial  statement  of 
what  we  are  hoping  to  do  in  the  more 
total  pi:bUc  woiks  bill. 

I  do  rot  tlilnk  it  appropriate  for  those 
\\\\o  support  mass  ti-aiisportation  to  vote 
domi  this  rule.  It  is  not  a  big  city  bill. 
Assistance  for  public  transportation  is  a 
national  issue.  What  kind  of  national 
issue?  In  New-  York  City,  for  example, 
where  70  percent  of  the  people  use  mass 
transit  to  get  to  work  the  per  capita  con- 
.suiiiptior.  ot  energy-  is  30  percent  less 
than  the  national  average.  Because  of  its 
extensive  use  of  mass  transportation 
New  York  City  is  a  national  asset.  We 
can  turn  that  national  asset  into  n 
meaningful  financial  asset,  which  means 
it  would  be  anli-inflalionao',  if  we  sup- 
port, as  I  hoi>e,  we  will,  the  public  works 
bill.  We  can  significantly  cut  down  the 
consumption  of  fuel  in  the  rural  aieas.  in 
the  urban  areas,  and  in  the  suburban 
areas,  if  we  create  this  greater  s-ui)poit 
for  mass  transit. 

What  does  voting  for  this  rule  mean? 
II  means  we  are  placing  a  deposit  on  Uie 
more  comprehensive  public  works  bill 
and  on  our  commitment  to  make  trans- 
portation work  for  us.  every  Member,  for 
evciybody  all  over  the  country. 


li  is  mistaken  to  suggest  that  if  we 
vote  for  the  Minlsh  bill  we  cut  dOH-n  sup- 
port for  the  public  works  bill.  This  voe 
today  is  the  fli-st  step.  Wc  ar-e  going  to 
bring  the  public  works  bUl  to  the  floor 
next  wee?-c.  We  hope  everyone  is  going  to 
work  with  us  in  passing  it  In  the  House 
and  in  tlie  Senate.  A  bill  that  will  be  for 
the  1970s  and  1980s,  for  tlie  countryside 
and  the  urban  areas,  what  the  highway 
Irust  fund  was  for  the  19S0's  and  1960's. 

I  hate  to  disagree  w-ith  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Bob  Jokes > ,  whom  I  love, 
for  what  he  had  done  for  public  trans- 
portation: but  I  tlilnk  it  is  important  ae 
LJCt  a  vote  for  transportation  by  voting 
lur  this  rule. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Siwakcr. 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield  so  that  I  can 
express  my  love  for  her? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DELuANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
additional  seconds  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New-  York. 

M]-.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  cannot  express  my  love  In  30  seconda. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  can  appreciate  the 
gentlewoman's  remarks  except  to  say 
that  under  tlic  proposal  we  have  now 
pending,  tlie  city  of  New  York,  the  State 
of  New  York  will  pick  up  approximately 
40  percent  of  the  total  amount  in  this 
bill,  so  I  do  not  think  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  going  to  get  a  fair  shake  out 
of  it. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  As  I  read  the  bUL  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  not  so.  There  are  2B0 
communities  that  will  receive  money  out 
of  tliat  Minlsh  bill — 280  communities.  It 
is  true  that  81  urbanized  areas  will  re- 
ceive a  larger  part  of  tliat  money,  in- 
cluding New  York  not  40  peicent  but  20 
percent.  But  the  gentleman  knows — and 
he  has  argued  this  question  himself — we 
must  provide  the  assistance  where  the 
need  is  and  ot  course  the  greater  needs 
are  in  Uie  larger  and  growing  urban 
centers  of  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  two  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Beowk'. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Mlchigrm.  Mi-.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  tlie  gentleman  for  yielding. 
1  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  rule 
ratlier  than  a  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  bill,  since  we  will  have  ample  op- 
l»rtunity  to  do  that. 

It  has  been  suggested  here  on  the  floor 
tliat  the  i-ule  was  drawn  waiving  points 
of  order  because  the  conferees  did  some- 
iliiiig  wrong.  There  was  never  a  foi-mal 
dt  lermination  that  what  we  did  in  con- 
ference «-as  in  violation  of  the  rules  of 
the  House:  w-as  not  gei-mane,  waj  o'jt- 
sido  the  conference. 

We  anticipated  a  iioint  of  order  could 
he  i-aised.  and  that  is  why  we  asked  the 
Rules  Cemnilttee,  many-  monllis  ago.  to 
giant  us  a  rule  waiving  points  of  order. 
So.  let  us  disregard  these  arguments  a. 
inappioi'iiate  to  the  rule  before  us  today 
Second,  why  was  that  cliange  made 
iu  conference?  Because  the  administi-a- 
tiou  came  along  with  its  UTAP  proposal 
recommending  a  flexible  giant  which 
could  be  used  for  capital  as  well  as  oper- 
ating expenses.  We  did  just  Uiat  in  the 
conference.  So,  what  we  did  was  really 
bring  the  blU  closer  to  what  could  be 
supported  by  the  admiiiLitratioa.  but  in 
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doing  so  ne  also  permitted  a  question  to 
be  raLsed  about  tlie  propriety  of  it  in  thie 
conference  report.  Therefore,  we  asked 
for  a  rule  waiving  points  of  order. 

Now.  if  there  ir,  anything  improper, 
immoral  or  illegal  about  that.  I  wou!d 
lilce  to  linow  wliat  it  h. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  <Mr.  McKinkeyi. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
is  a  compromi.se  to  tiy  .ind  give  tills  ma.ss 
transportation  the  aid  and  iiclp  it  must 
have  immediately  in  both  additional 
capitalization  and  operating  subsidi3s. 
There  was  a  great  Secretary  of  Tran.s- 
portntion  in  this  country  who  unfortu- 
nately chose  to  go  to  Italy  and  become 
an  Ambassador.  John  VoI'-'O  knew  that 
mass  transportation  is  a  situation  of  the 
chicken  and  the  egg.  V.'e  cannot  simply 
say  that  because  we  give  a  city  a  capital 
expenditure  for  a  new  train,  tliat  people 
are  going  to  ride  on  it.  We  have  to  give 
tile  city  the  sustenance  to  keep  tiiat  .sys- 
tem operating  until  the  people  have 
found  out  that  it  is  there,  that  it  is  op- 
erating, that  it  is  attractive,  that  it  is 
practical,  liiat  it  is  on  tirap.  that  it  is 
clean  and  that  it  is  sanitary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  simply  like  lo 
turn  around  and  say  th.it  every  effort  va.i 
made  in  the  conference  by  the  conferees 
together  to  get  with  the  administration 
to  tr>-  to  produce  a  bill,  with  a  foi-miUa 
which,  in  our  opinion,  wuuld  be  fair  'o 
all.  which  would  give  funds  for  operating 
money  and  extra  money  for  capital 
funds,  and  which  would  not  be  vetoed 
by  the  White  House.  It  i.s  absolutely  es- 
sential that  we  pass  some  source  of  op- 
erational fundiag  for  mass  transporta- 
tion tnis  year.  II  the  Pre.Jdeut  doe.i  not 
want  to  relca.se  it.  we  know  ol  all  the 
weapons  he  ha'  which  are  dela:-  and 
impoundme!it. 

But,  I  would  "iuggest  to  liie  Memb:;r.s 
that  one  of  the  most  .successful  experi- 
ments which  has  been  done  in  mass 
transportation  recently  is  the  Shirley 
Highway  bus  express  route.  This  is  the 
perfect  example  of  operatuig  subsidies 
which  have  allav.ed  the  system  to  get 
started,  and  keep  going  until  people  find 
it  and  increase  its  ridership  and  profit 
by  realizing  it  to  be  a  sensible  and 
attractive  alternative  to  the  automobile. 


Jersey  receive  more,  under  this  bill,  than 
would  the  following  cities,  all  put  to- 
gether: Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia, Detroit.  San  Francisco.  Boston,  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

All  of  them  put  together  get  less  tlian 
New  York  and  north  New  Jersey.  There- 
fore, it  Is  a  single-city  bill,  not  a  big-city 
bill,  in  that  sense. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

M.-.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
V.  ill  yield  to  the  genile,nau  from  OlilD 
'  Mr.  Wy tiE  I . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Epcal;cr.  I  I  hank  the 
t;enUe.'naii  for  yieldine. 

I  vv-ant  to  correct  an  eiToncoiis  impres- 
s'on.  The  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  McKiNNryi  may  have  left  tlie  im- 
pression that  this  Congn'ss  has  not  pro- 
vided money  for  iirb.-.n  mass  trn!i.«poi-ta- 
t;on.  We  oppropi-iated  $1  billion  for  fi.->cal 
year  1974  and  $1.2  billion  is  novlded  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  That  is  not  a  pittance. 
That  is  not  overlooking  urban  aim." 
transportation. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  S|>eaker.  I 
thank  the  .senlleman.  1  have  no  further 
rf  qui-sts  for  time. 

Mr.  DKLANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Masfadiu- 
5-  tls  'Mr.  O'Neili). 

M. .  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  fiiot  of  all. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  to  answer  the  remarks  of  the 
teni le.maii  from  California  in  view  of  tlie 
fact  lliat  I  did  hear  reference  tliat  we 
may  have  lost  .something  here. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tlianl: 
I  lie  gentleman. 

Fl.st  of  all.  let  me  tell  iny  friend,  the 
kenlleman  from  California,  that  north- 
cm  New  Jei-sey  is  not  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  We  are  talking  about  all  ol 
I!ew  Jei.sty.  The  old  argument  of  a  big- 
city  bill  i-.  ridiculous.  That  is  where  the 
problem  is.  and  that  is  where  we  have  to 
put  the  money,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
farm  suijsidy  bill  is  for  the  farming  areas. 
We  do  not  put  any  farm  subsidies  In 
New  York  City. 

Ml.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  .Speakei'.  will 
I*ie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ONKILL.  1  wi'.l  be  happv  to  vicid 
lo  t!ie  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DEL  ClJiWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 


Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  S.oeaker,  I  yield    figures  provided  to  me  by  the  Depart 


to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  iMr. 
JONES'  for  the  purpase  of  making  a  cor- 
rection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  .-Maijai.ia.  Mr.  .Speal.e.'', 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  rielaing. 

In  answer  to  the  Question  propounded 
by  tile  gentlewoman  tro.n  New  York  iMs. 
Abzcci  a  lew  moments  ago,  I  used  the 
figure  of  40  percent  for  the  State  of  New 
York  and  city  ol  New  York.  I  was  in 
error.  The  figure  is  20  percent.  Tliere- 
lore.  1  want  to  make  that  correction 
and  have  tlial  under.^-.rnding. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  .Speaker, 
may  I  commejil  just  for  a  moment  on 
--o.iie  ol  the  .statements  thai  have  been 
made. 

This  is  not  a  big-riiy  bill,  as  has  been 
indicated,  in  the  plural.  It  is  a  one-city 
bill.  It  Is  a  single-city  bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  these  statistics  will  show 
what  I  mean  by  that  siatoment:  The 
citie.s  of  New  Yoik  and  ox  noi-th  New 


ment  of  Transportation  say  New  York 
and  north  New  Jersey.  That  Is  nhere  I 
got  tlin  information. 

Mr.  MINISH  I  just  want  to  malic  I  lie 
record  clear. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Thr  record  is 
clear.  I  saic^  north  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  not  the  entire  State. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Norlhern  New  Jersey  is 
70  .ueicent  of  the  Slate.  Tliat  is  the  point 
I  w*ant  to  make. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  S|)eakcr.  will  the 
iicntleman  yield  for  just  one  question? 

Mr.  ONEILL.  I  wUI  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  May  I  state  at  this 
lime  that  in  the  great  city  of  New  York 
70  percent  of  tlie  people  travel  by  sub- 
way, or  bus.  and  other  public  ti-anspor- 
tatioa— 70  percent.  There  are  7  million 
people  there,  and  6  million  people,  I  un- 
derstand, travel  nearly  every  day  back 
and  forth  on  the  subivay. 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  ail  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  rule 
providing  for  consideration  of  the  urban 
mass  transit  conference  report. 

We  have  been  waiting  10  months  now 
for  an  Urban  Mass  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act.  This  bill  was  iniUally  re- 
ported from  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  by  a  vote  of  22  to  3.  The 
full  House  adopted  this  bill  by  a  vote  of 
219  to  135  on  October  .1,  1973.  The  con- 
ferees filed  their  report,  on  tliis  legisla- 
tion last  February,  and  all  but  two  men 
signed  the  report. 

Yet,  the  Menibeif.  of  the  House  have 
been  deprived  of  the  opportuniiy  to  con- 
sider the  merits  of  this  legislation. 

I  fully  recogni/j!  that  this  legislation 
is  iontrovei-sial.  Some  Members  are  op- 
i;o:,;'d  to  the  forn;ula  for  distribution  of 
ilie  S800  million  in  funding  as.sistance  to 
urbanized  areas  where  at  leasi.  75  per- 
cent of  the  population  is  seniced  by  mass 
transit.  Many  are  concerned  over  the 
fact,  that  tills  is  a  teniporaj-y  measure  un- 
til the  Public  Works  Committee  brings  it 
to  the  floor.  SUU  others  fear  that  pa.ssaee 
of  tJiis  bill  win  make  it  more  difllcult  to 
l)a^s  the  public  works  proposal  later  this 
session.  And  a  f6«  Members.  I  reali/.e.  are 
o.iposed  to  the  funding  level. 

These  concerns  are  legitimate  onrs. 
But  do  they  warrant  defeat  of  the  rule 
so  that  no  one  else  in  this  Chamber  can 
debate  the  merits  of  the  legislation? 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  membei-s  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
and  particularly  the  members  of  Joe 
MiNjsHS  subcommittee  who  have  worked 
so  diligently  on  this  legislation  for  10 
nionths  deserve  bettei  than  thi<;. 

Tiiey  have  a  rigiit  to  present  tD  tiic 
Meniber.s  of  the  House  Uieir  p:>ditioii  on 
lliis  bill.  Insiead  of  voting  down  the  rule, 
w  e  should  listen  to  the  a"  ti'menls.  Let  us 
s-E  if  the  formujo  i.-,  fair:  let  us  disrir^s 
tlic  adeouncy  of  the  funding  level:  let  us 
find  out  if  this  legislulion  impairs  the 
consideration  of  the  public  works  bill. 
But  let  us  not  shut  off  debate.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  millions  of  Americans 
wlio  will  benefit  from  the  bill  must  be 
giien  Uie  oppoituniiy  to  have  their  voice 
heard  on  tiiis  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  tliis 
tonferc:ice  repoi  t.  The  major  inetropoli- 
ta:i  aieas  of  this  Nation  desperately  need 
lapiial  grant  programs  and  operating 
'ubsidies.  In  1972.  the  Department  of 
Transportation  report  supported  tlie 
concept  of  operating  subsidies  to  State 
and  local  governments.  The  opponents 
of  tills  legislation  claim  tlu.t  only  the 
large  cities  will  get  money  from  Ihe 
urban  mass  Irunsit  bill.  I  subniii  to  you 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  taxpayers 
of  tiie.se  large  cities  there  would  not 
be  beautiful  superhighways  rumiiug 
tiirough  and  around  cities  with  a  middic- 
-  izcd  i»puIation. 

I  think  fairness  and  eciuity  demand 
tliat  we  con.sider  the  work  and  reaeaith 
tiiat  this  committee  has  put  into  this 
legislation.  It  is  high  time  for  this  rule 
to  be  adopted  so  we  can  listen  to  the 
debate  on  the  legislation  Itself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  tills 
rule. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  tlie  resolution. 
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The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Eieaker  that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have 
it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  tlie  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quoi-um  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  255,  nays  141. 
answered  "present"  1.  not  voting  37.  as 
follows: 

I  Roll  No.  419 1 
YEAS— 255 


Abztie 

Froser 

Moaklcy 

Adams 

Frellnghuys^r 

Moorhefld.Fa. 

Addabbo 

FulLon 

Morgan 

Auderson.  HI. 

GaydoR 

Mosher 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Glaimo 

Murphy.  111. 

Andrews, 

Oilman 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

N.Dak. 

Gonzalez 

Murtha 

AnnuQzlo 

Grasso 

Myers 

Ashley 

Gray 

Natchcr 

Aspin 

Green.  Pa 

Ned7l 

Bad  ill  a 

Grover 

Ntx 

Barrett 

Oude 

Obey 

Bell 

Haley 

O'Hara 

Bergland 

Hamilton 

ONeiU 

Be  via 

Hanley 

Owens 

Biaegi 

Ha  una 

FliiTlS 

Biesier 

Hanrahau 

Put  man 

Biugham 

Harrington 

Fatwn 

Blatntk 

Hastings 

Pepper 

Boggs 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Perkins 

Boinnd 

Heckler.  Mns6. 

Peyser 

BolliDB 

Heinz 

Pickle 

Brademas 

Helstoski 

Pike 

Breaux 

Hicks 

Poage 

Breckinridge 

HilUs 

Pod  ell 

Brooks 

Hogau 

Freyer 

Broomfleld 

Hoi  I  zm  an 

Price,  111. 

Brotzmau 

Horton 

Rallsback 

Brtm-n.  calif. 

Howard 

Randall 

Brown,  Mich. 

lludnut 

Rangel 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hungaie 

Regula 

Btoyhlll,  Va. 

Hunt 

Held 

Burke.  Pla. 

ichord 

Reui^s 

Burke.  Mass. 

johnfeon.  Colo 

Riegle 

BurllsOD,  Mo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Rinaldo 

Burton,  John 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rodino 

Burton.  PhUllp  Jones.  N.C. 

Roe 

Carey.  N.T. 

Jones.  OkiP. 

Roncalto.  Wyo. 

Carney.  Ohio 

Jordan 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Cederberg 

Karth 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Clark 

Ka.stenn-.eler 

Rose 

Cohen 

Kazen 

Rosenthal 

CoUler 

Kemp 

ROGtenkowski 

Collins.  111. 

Ketchuiii 

Roush 

Conable 

KU15 

Roy 

Conte 

Kiucz>nski 

Roybal 

Conyers 

Koch 

Riippe 

Coraiau 

Kyros 

St  Germain 

Cotter 

Leggeit 

Sandman 

Cougbllu 

Li-iit 

Saraaln 

Cronln 

Llitou 

Sarbanes 

Daniel.  Dan 

Long.  La. 

Schtoeder 

Daniel.  Robert 

Long.  Md 

Seiberllug 

W.,  Jr. 

Luken 

Shipley 

Daniels. 

McClorj- 

Slkes 

Domlulck  V. 

Mccioskey 

Hisk 

Daniel  sou 

McDade 

smith,  Iowa 

Davis.  B.C. 

McEwen 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Delauey 

McFall 

staggers 

Dellunis 

McKay 

Stanton. 

Dent 

McKlnuey 

J.  William 

Diugell 

Macdonald 

Stanton. 

Donohue 

Madden 

James  V. 

Downing 

Madigan 

Stark 

Drlnnn 

Manu 

Steel  man 

Dulskl 

Marai^itl 

Stephens 

till  Pont 

Mathlos.  Calif. 

Stokes 

ti:ckhardt 

Uatsuuaga 

Stratton 

Edwards.  Cnlif 

MazKoli 

Studds 

Eilberg 

Meeds 

Sullivan 

Krieiiborn 

Melcher 

Symington 

iC-'-rh 

Metcalfe 

Thompson,  N.J. 

FiFll 

Me/vlusky 

Thornton 

f:o<xI 

Mlll.'i 

Tlornuu 

Flyut 

Minlsh 

Udall 

Foley 

Mink 

Ullman 

Ford 

MlDHhall.  Ohio 

van  Deerlln 

Forsythe 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Vander Jagt 

Fouiiiain 

MltcbeU.  N.Y. 

van  Ik 

Veysey 

Williams 

Wvdler 

Vlgorlto 

WUson, 

Yates 

Waldie 

Charles  H., 

Yatron 

Walsh 

calif. 

Young.  Alaska 

wampler 

Wilson. 

Young.  Ga. 

Whaten 

Charles,  levi 

.  Young,  ni. 

White 

Wolff 

Young.  Te.\- 

Whitehur^t 

Wright 

Za  block  I 

WKfnall 

Wyatt 
NAYS— 141 

AbdiiO' 

Froi-hlich 

Price.  Tex. 

Alexauder 

Fuqua 

Priicbard 

Anderson. 

Gibbons 

Qule 

calif. 

Gina 

QuQlen 

Archer 

Gold  water 

Rarick 

Arends 

Goodling 

Rets 

Armjtrcng 

Gross 

Rhodes 

A&hbrook 

Ha  miner - 

Roberts 

Bsfallt 

Schmidt 

Robinson.  Va 

Baker 

Hars-ha 

Rogers 

Bn  urn  all 

iTays 

ROll^S'UOt 

Bearu 

H«^bert 

RtilineUi 

Bt-'nueit 

Henderson 

Ruth 

Blackbtirn 

Htnsha-T 

Satterfleld 

Doweu 

Holt 

Scheile 

Bray 

Hosmer 

SchneebeU 

Bruikley 

Huber 

Seheiius 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Hutchinson 

Shoup 

Buchanan 

Jar  man 

Shrlt'cr 

Burleson.  Tex 

Johnson.  Calif 

Shusicr 

BuUer 

Kuykendall 

Skutoita 

Byron 

Lagomarslno 

S.ack 

Camp 

Landgrebe 

Snyder 

Cesey.  Tex. 

Latta 

Spence 

Chamberlain 

Lott 

Steed 

C happen 

Lujan 

Stelger.  Arts;. 

Clancy 

McColllfcter 

SCelger,  Wis. 

C.uuseu. 

Mccormack 

Symms 

DonH. 

Mahon 

Talcott 

CUwEon,  Del 

Mallary 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Cleveland 

Martin.  Nehr. 

Taylor.  K.C. 

Cochran 

Martin.  N.C. 

Thomson.  Wis 

coiUus.  Tex. 

Mathls.  0:t. 

Thone 

C-onlan 

Mayue 

Traxler 

Davis.  Wis. 

Michel 

Treeu 

Dellenback 

Miiford 

Vander  Veen 

Dennis 

Miller 

Waggonner 

Derwlnski 

Mizell 

Ware 

Devlne 

Mollohan 

Whitten 

Dickinson 

Montgomery 

Wiggins 

Duncan 

Moorhead, 

Winn 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Caltf. 

Wylle 

Eshleman 

MOSS 

Wyman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Neisen 

Young.  Fla. 

Fa  seen 

Nichols 

Young.  S.C. 

Fisher 

OBrieu 

Ziott 

Flowers 

F,?s5man 

Zwnch 

Frer.:'el 

Pettis 

Frey 

Powell.  Ohio 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT— I 

Btirke.  Calif. 

NOT  VOTING- 

il 

Brasco 

Findley 

Lehn;n« 

Burgeuer 

Gettys 

McSpaddeu 

Carter 

Green.  Oreg. 

Koblson.  W.Y. 

Chlsholm 

Griffiths 

Kooney.N.Y. 

Clay 

Gubeer 

Ryan 

Crane 

Gunter 

Steele 

Culver 

Guyer 

stubbleficld 

Davis.  Oft. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Stitckey 

de  la  Gar/ a 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Teague 

Deuholm 

Hawkins 

TtiwcU.  Nev. 

Dlggs 

Holifleld 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dorn 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Laudrvun 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Tlie  Clerk   announced   the  following 
p.iirs: 
Mr.  Teagiie  with  Mr.  Bwrgener. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Hnwklns  wUh  Mr.  Dorn. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Ftndley. 
Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Ounier. 
Mr.  Df'liholm  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Jones  or  Tcimessee  with  Mr.  Stubblc- 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Giibstir. 

Mr3.  Oreeu  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilsou. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mnt.  Qrlfflths  wlUi  Mr.  Ouyer. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada. 

Mrs.  ClUshDlm  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Roblson  of  New 
York. 

MrH.  Hansen  of  Washliigtou  with  Mr.  Hnu- 
!wii  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Steele. 


Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Landnini. 

The  result  of  tlie  vote  w-as  announced 
es  Above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recomider  nas  laid  ou  the 
tabic. 


CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    S.    388. 
URBAN  MASS  TR.\NSPORTATION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  3861  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize 
certain  grants  to  assure  adequate  com- 
muter service  in  urban  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  tile  maniigeis 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tex.is? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

<  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Februar.v 
26.  1974.1 

Mr.  PATMAN  'during  tile  reading'. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  lequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
Iiort  of  the  conference  report  on  S.  386. 
Tills  legislation  is  vital  to  our  Nation 
and  its  people  If  we  are  to  overcome 
the  problems  of  pollution,  congestion, 
energy  supply  and  land  use  which  aSect 
all  of  us  from  all  sections  of  our  great 
land. 

The  conferees  on  this  bill,  led  by  the 
able  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
MiNisH)  have  done  a  commendable  job 
in  presenting  the  House  with  a  quality 
conference  report  which  represents  two 
important  compromises.  First,  of  course, 
the  differences  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  versions  have  been  reconciled. 
But  even  more  importantly,  the  conferees 
have  sought  to  accommodate  their  posi- 
tion and  that  of  the  administration,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  question  of 
local  di'scretion  in  the  expenditure  of 
funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  realistically  speaking 
this  Ls  the  only  mass  transit  bill  we  can 
send  to  tlie  President  this  year.  It  is  an 
interim,  emergency  measure  which  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  i  Mr.  Minish  ' . 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  cortference  report  on 
S.  386.  the  Emergency  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1974.  This  meas- 
ure, which  provides  operating  aid  for 
moss  transit,  first  passed  tlie  House  last 
year.  It  was  greatly  needed  then.  No« 
the  need  is  even  greater. 

While  tills  bill  admittedly  is  an  in- 
terim, sliort-term  measure,  nevertheless 
I  believe  the  Important  principles  em- 
bodied in  .".  386  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
w.ird   improving   the   quality,   conveu- 
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iencc.  and  service  of  mars  twnrit  lor  our 
cities,  metropolitan  areas,  and  our  people. 
Thus  the  bill  represents  both  a  much 
needed  shot  to  the  arm  for  hard  pressed 
tranrit  systems,  now  running  a  total  def- 
icit In  excess  of  $700  million  per  year, 
and  a  Elgniflcant  flret  step  which  we  must 
take  especially  In  view  of  the  present 
energy  situation.  S.  385  would  provide 
the  first  Federal  operating  aid  for  msFs 
transportation.  All  the  present  mafs 
transit  money  spent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment goes  for  capital  eouipment.  not 
operations.  A.s  a  1973  report  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  states: 

The  Brguments  for  restricting  direct  miss 
trannportitlon  aid  to  capital  expenses  are 
without  basis.  Furthermore,  a  grant  to  sub- 
ftdlze  capital  but  not  operating  expenses 
encourages  waiiteiul.  premature  replace- 
ment, overcapitalization  of  technology,  attd 
Inadequate  maintenance,  which  are  Ukely 
to  be  extremely  costly. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  for  the  Hottse. 

Dnder  the  confei-ence  report.  $800  mil- 
lion in  contract  authority  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
through  the  end  of  the  piesent  fiscal  year 
for  grants  to  local  and  State  public 
bodies,  agencies,  and  transit  authorities. 
The  funds  could  be  used,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  recipient,  for  either  capital 
expenditures  or  operating  suteldtes. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  proj- 
ects imder  the  bill  could  not  e"ceed  80 
percent,  v.ith  the  remaining  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  applicant.  Moreover,  there 
is  a  requirement  that  these  funds  must 
be  supplementary  to  and  not  in  substitu- 
tion for  the  average  amoimt  of  State  and 
local  government  funds  and  other  rev- 
enues spent  in  thie  operation  of  mass 
transportation  service  for  the  past  2 
fiscal  years.  In  addition,  no  a&si£tance 
will  be  provided  unless  the  fare  charged 
the  elderly  and  handicapped  during  non- 
peak  hours  does  not  exceed  one-half  the 
normal  fare. 

The  funds  under  the  conference  lepoi-t 
wotild  be  distributed  by  formula  to 
urbanized  areas  within  each  State.  In 
urbanized  sireas  in  which  75  percent  of 
the  population  is  served  by  a  public  tian- 
cit  authority  or  by  a  local  public  body 
providing  transit  services,  that  entity 
shall  receive  the  funds  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion and  other  State  and  local  public 
bodies.  Where  such  a  recipient  la  not  In 
existence,  the  fund.*^  apportioned  for  the 
urbanized  area  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  Governor  of  the  State  for  dis- 
tribution to  the^  areas. 

The  pha.se  local  public  body,  of  course. 
Includes  a  State  agency  if  such  an  agency 
is  engaged  in  the  provision  of  transit 
subsidies  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  a  State  could  qualify  as  a  designated 
recipient  tinder  the  co.nference  report. 
There  is  no  presumption  that  a  local 
transit  authority  or  public  body  inu.'it  be 
tjie  designated  recipient. 

In  addition,  th;;  Governor  may  distrib- 
ute funds  to  a  State  agency  engaged  In 
providing  transit  sei-viccs  by  contract  to 
either  public  or  private  bus  or  rail  car- 
ritn. 

Both  privately  owned  bus  and  private- 
ly owned  rail  companies  would  be  eligi- 


ble to  havs  funds  pas.icd  through  to  them 
by  a  designated  recipient  under  this  con- 
ference report. 

Fimds  would  be  distributed  under  a 
formula  based  5D  percent  on  the  popula- 
tion of  the  urbanized  area,  25  percent  on 
the  number  of  revenue  p.-ssengers  in  the 
area,  and  25  percent  on  the  revenue 
vehicle  miles  in  the  area.  I  might  note 
that  this  formula,  ns  adopted  by  the  con- 
feree-:.  provides  Ires  money  to  the  very 
large  cities  of  cur  Nation  than  did  the 
formula  in  the  House  pa.'ssed  bill.  The 
conference  report  formulu,  I  believe. 
cquit,ibly  fits  the  needs  of  all  our  Na- 
tion's u:b=n  aieas  while  giving  full  rec- 
ognition to  the  existing  efforts  of  local- 
ities and  States. 

In  distributine  the  money,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  is  empowered  to  Issue 
such  regulations  a.^  he  deems  necessary. 
Moreover,  the  recipient  would  be  required 
10  submit  to  the  Secretary,  for  his  ap- 
proval, plans,  specifications  and  esti- 
mates for  the  exenditure  of  the  funds.  In 
approving  such  plans,  the  Secretary  must 
consider  possible  adverse  economic, 
social,  and  environmental  effects  and 
must  determine  that  the  exirenditure  is 
in  the  best  overall  public  Interest  In  ad- 
dition, the  Governor  or  designated  re- 
cipient must  certify  to  the  Secretary 
that  he  has  conducted  public  hearings 
or  afforded  opportunity  for  such  hear- 
ings. 

In  addition  to  the  operating  aid  provi- 
sions, one  other  section  of  our  conference 
report  envisions  the  expenditures  of  a 
significant  amount  of  Federal  funds. 
This  is  title  n.  which  authorizes  $20  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1975  for  demonstration 
projects  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
free  fare  urban  mass  transit  systems.  In 
this  connection,  it  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  city  of  Seattle  has  been  most 
successful  with  a  limited  experiment 
of  this  type.  By  charging  no  fare  what- 
soever In  the  central  business  district, 
that  city  has  increased  transit  rldershlp 
to  70  percent  over  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  energy  situa- 
tion, the  need  for  mass  transit  aid  has 
become  ever  more  critical.  Buses  and  rail 
cars  consume  only  a  fraction  of  the  en- 
ergy that  a  private  automobile  does,  yet 
we  cannot  expect  the  commuting  pub- 
lic to  reduce  significantly  Us  use  of  priv- 
ate cars  If  we  do  not  provide  alternative 
sources  of  transportation. 

Unless  the  Federal  Government  pio- 
vldes  subttantially  more  aid  to  mass 
tran-sit,  we  will  exacerbate  our  energy 
outlook  and  we  could,  williin  a  very  few 
years,  put  ourselves  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  some  Middle  East  shleks. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  there  Is  a 
irreat  national  stake  in  maintaining  and 
impit>ving  our  mass  transit  systems.  Tlie 
Issue  here  is  the  quality  of  life  afforded 
to  millions  of  our  citizens.  To  take  no 
action  at  this  point  would  be.  in  effect, 
to  condone  fuither  deterioration  of  our 
environment,  our  energy  status,  and  our 
quality  of  life  This  mast  not  be  permitted 
to  occur. 

I  urge  a  stmng  favorable  vote  on  tlie 
co.nference  report  on  the  Emergency  Dr- 
ban  Ma.ss  Transportation  Act  In  order  to 
send  a  message  to  the  administration 
that  we  In  the  Congress  are  ready,  wlll- 


ins.  and  able  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
pollution,  congestion,  land  use,  and  en- 
ergy. 

Mr.   RONCAIiO   of  New  York.   Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  and  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks  and  with  those  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, the  ranking  minority  member,  on 
presenting  an  excellent  bill.  I  Intend  to 
support  it. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  S.  386,  the  Urban 
;.Ia>:,s  Transportation  Assistance  Act  and 
comi.liment  the  gentleman  from  New 
.'ersey  iMr.  Minish)  for  his  stewardship 
of  this  vital  legislation. 

This  bill  provides  $800  million  for  capi- 
tal grant  programs  and  operating  subsi- 
dies for  mass  transit  systems  in  our 
urbanized  areas.  Its  passage  Is  vital  If 
we  ai-e  to  unclog  the  streets  of  our  cities, 
lessen  the  demand  for  scarce  energy  re- 
sources, and  reduce  the  choking  firnies 
from  private  automobiles.  Let  us  face  it: 
In  many  areas  of  the  coimtry  mass  trans- 
sit  k  either  unavailable  or  only  partially 
available  to  the  commuting  public,  or  It 
is  too  expensive  to  be  attractive,  or  it  Is 
obsolete  and  its  modernization  is  drain- 
ing the  coffers  of  local  governments.  Yet 
it  has  been  nearly  10  months  since  this 
legislation  passed  the  House.  During 
those  10  months  imtold  gallotis  of  gaso- 
line have  been  wasted  and  untold 
amounts  of  pollution  have  befouled  the 
air  of  this  Nation. 

I  am  dismayed  that  Uie  powers  that 
be  have  prevented  final  action  on  tills 
bill  from  taking  place  until  this  late  date, 
but  I  am  pleased  that  It  is  now  before 
us  for  a  vote.  The  cities  and  suburbs  of 
this  country  provide  the  major  soiu-c«  of 
Federal  tax  revenues  and  yet  we  are  con- 
stantly asked  to  pour  money  into  farm 
programs  and  rural  development.  It  Is 
about  time  that  some  of  these  funds  were 
relumed  to  the  urbanized  areas  for  mass 
transit  capital  and  operating  assistance. 
I  urge  the  passage  of  the  conference  re- 
port in  the  name  of  equity  and  the 
cntironment. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  yield  to  the  genlleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  the  conference  report 
to  accompany  S. 388.  the  Uiban  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

I  am  pleased  the  House  today  has  the 
opiwrtunlty  to  act  on  this  measure  which 
l.s  so  vitally  needed  by  all  public  trans- 
portation systems  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  matter  of  operating  subsidies 
has  been  before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  CuiTency  now  for  almost  4  years, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee, I  have  strongly  supported 
this  operating  subsidy  proposal.  As  the 
members  will  recall,  a  similar  provision 
was  contained  In  the  1972  housing  bill 
which  failed  to  obtain  a  rule  from  the 
Rules  Committee. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  that  my 
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distinguished  colleague  from  New  Jersey, 
Joe  Mihish,  has  persevered  and  tbiough 
his  Industrious  effort  has  biought  this 
confei'ence  repoi-t  at  long  last  to  the  floor 
of  the  House.  I  would  also  like  to  compli- 
ment my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan.  Gakry  Brown,  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Maj-s  Transit 
Subcommittee  who  also  serves  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Housing  Subcommittee.  I  know 
his  efforts  in  subcommittee  have  doiie 
much  to  push  this  bill  thiough  commit- 
tee and  to  the  floor. 

The  opponents  of  this  bill  stress  that 
it  i.'i  a  bailout  bill  for  the  big  cities,  but 
let  me  point  out  that  all  commimities 
with  pubUc  tran.s)x>rtntion  are  eligible 
for  ftmds.  This  bill  is  one  of  the  most 
important  domestic  pieces  of  legislation 
to  be  coiuidered  by  the  House  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  to  recommit  the  conference 
report  but  to  vote  now  to  pi'ovide  the 
funds  to  meet  tlie  emergency  needs  of 
mass  transit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  repoit. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
386.  the  Emergency  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
poitation  Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

This  long  overdue  legislation  is  criti- 
cal to  the  survival  of  mass  transit  sys- 
tems in  major  urban  centers  aroimd  the 
Nation.  In  New-  York  City,  60  percent 
of  all  workers  depend  on  public  trans- 
iwrtation  to  get  to  their  Jobs.  More  than 
3  million  people  funnel  hito  downtown 
Manhattan  eveiT  day,  and  800.000  of 
them  arrive  between  8  and  9  a.m. 

Private  transportation  is  out  of  the 
question  in  cities  whose  commerce  is  so 
centrally  located  and  who.5e  congestion 
and  pollution  levels  are  a  continuing 
problem  in  terms  not  only  of  conven- 
ience but  of  hazards  to  human  health. 
New  York  City  has  by  far  the  highest 
population  density  in  the  United  States, 
but  other  mban  centers  which  would 
benefit  froji  this  legislation  have  similar 
problems,  if  on  a  slightly  diminished 
scale. 

The  New  York  City  subways  alone 
haul  3.9  million  passengers  a  day  on  232 
route  miles.  The  Metropolitan  Transit 
Authority  employs  more  than  60.000  peo- 
ple, and  pubUc  investment  in  our  mass 
transit  system  now  exceeds  $40  billion. 
Although  fares  have  more  than  doubled 
over  the  last  7  years.  MTA  passen- 
ger revenues  account  for  less  than  half 
its  costs.  Recent  legislation  .signed  by  the 
Governor  appropiiated  SlOO  million  in 
State  funds  to  match  another  $100  mil- 
lion in  local  funds  to  keep  the  subways 
going  and  avoid  an  inllationary  fare  in- 
crease which  would  work  a  considerable 
hardship  on  many  of  the  low-income 
licople  dependent  on  pubUc  trnnsijorta- 
tioii  for  their  livelihood. 

To  mauitain  this  e.'sential  service,  we 
need  the  Federal  assistance  pi-ovided  In 
S.  386.  New  York  City  would  benefll  moie 
than  any  other  area  under  its  terms,  but 
I  must  point  out  that  more  tlian  one- 
tliird  of  the  entire  Nation's  mass  transit 


trips  are  taken  on  our  s.vstcm.  Urban 
mass  transportation  is  now  recognized 
as  a  vital  link  in  a  national  transporta- 
tion system  which  has  for  too  long  been 
dominated  by  the  freeway  and  the  pri- 
vate car.  Our  energy  problems,  our  hopes 
to  limit  air  pollution,  and  the  Increas- 
ing congestion  of  urban  sprawl  all  iioint 
tlie  way  to  a  new  emphasis  on  mass 
transit,  Tlie  $150  million  that  New  York 
Citi  would  receive  luider  S.  386  will  keep 
our  transportation  system  healthv  until 
the  more  comprehensive  bill  recently  re- 
ported out  oi  Public  Works  can  be  con- 
sidered and  pa.ssed  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate.  Realistically  speaking,  that 
will  probably  not  be  liossible  until  next 
year. 

Consequently.  Mr.  Siieaker.  to  prop  up 
our  ailing  public  transportation  s.vstems 
and  keep  their  vital  sen  ire  available  to 
urban  dwellers.  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
conference  report  without  delay  as  a 
first  step  in  creating  a  balanced  trans- 
portation network  in  accord  with  the  re- 
alities of  contemporary  life  in  Amei'ica 
and  the  needs  of  the  future  of  our  in- 
creasingly urbanized  society. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Ml-.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the 
argiuiients  which  prevailed  last  October 
when  this  bill  was  passed  are  exceeded 
today  in  support  of  this  bill  becau.se  of 
the  energy  ciisls.  What  we  want  to  do  is 
to  make  mass  transit  so  acceptable  and 
so  good  that  \»e  will  go  back  to  what  we 
had  m  194S  when  23  bilUon  people  used 
ma.ss  tiatisit  as  apposed  to  6  billion  last 
year. 

We  can  do  that  by  making  the  trains 
and  the  buses  in  this  coimtry  better  than 
tiiey  liave  been,  and  this  bill  will  do  that. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
.sey  tMr.  Minish  >  and  the  Juiilot  Sena- 
tor for  the  work  that  they  have  done  on 
this  conference  report  and  for  mass 
transit. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  not  the  total 
aii,<wer.  but  I  commend  the  gentlemen 
and  Joui  in  sui)|)ort  of  this  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  lise  in  support  of  the 
confeience  repmrt  on  Senate  bill  386.  the 
Emergency  Urban  Mass  Ti-ansportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1974.  You  will  recall 
that  tills  ICBlslatlon,  in  somewhat  differ- 
ent form,  passed  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  October  3  of  last  year.  At  that 
time  I  said  to  our  roUeaaues  that  passage 
of  this  leeu^lation  is  vital  if  «e  are  to  deal 
cfteclively  with  the  critical  problems  of 
lioUution.  mban  congestion,  and  the 
energy  crisis.  These  evils  are  still  witli 
us.  The  passage  of  .some  9  months  lias 
not  In  any  way  diminished  the  need  for 
tills  leglsUitlon.  In  fact,  its  need  is  dem- 
onstrated even  more. 

A  major  cause  of  the  crbis  In  urban 
ti-aiisportation  today  lies  in  the  break- 
dotvn  of  private  bus  companies  which 
operate  In  a  small  and  medium  size  cities 


such  as  my  home  city  of  Trenton.  N.J. 
In  most  Instances  local  goveiiimenLs  do 
not  have  the  financial  resources  to  op- 
erate transportation  .systems  and  there- 
fore need  Federal  operating  subr.idles. 
Tlie  bill  before  us  provides  $400  million 
thiougli  fiscal  1975  which  could  be  made 
available  in  the  form  of  contract  au- 
thority for  immediate  operating  assist- 
ance grants.  The  language  of  tile  confer- 
ence rejioit  provides  that  these  moue;  s 
could  be  made  available  for  capital  proj- 
ects as  well,  tliat  is  to  say.  acquisition, 
construction  or  Improvement  of  trans- 
portation facilities.  Tlie  conference  re- 
port makes  two  other  major  changes  in 
the  bill  that  was  before  us  last  October 
3.  Tlie  fund  allocation  formula  would 
be  weighted  50  percent  on  the  basis  of 
the  population  of  the  area  served.  25  per- 
cent on  the  number  of  revenue  passen- 
gers transported,  and  25  percent  on  total 
icveniie-vehlcle  miles  traveled  by  the 
system.  The  bill  before  us  last  year 
weighted  these  three  factors  equally. 
Moreover,  tlie  conference  report  pro- 
vides that  the  Federal  grants  cannot  ex- 
ceed 80  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  pi-oj- 
ect.  Last  year  our  bill  provided  for  100 
percent  Federal  funding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man fi-om  New  Jersey  iMr.  Minish  >  ad- 
vises me  that  New  Jersey's  share  of  the 
Federal  authorization  would  approxi- 
mate S40  million  if  the  conference  report 
15  adopted.  We  in  New  Jer.iey  despeiateb 
need  these  Federal  mone.vs  if  we  are  to 
continue  existing  autobus  and  rail  com- 
muter services  and  extend  these  serv- 
ices to  communities  which  desperately 
need  them.  I  would  hope  that  the  House 
will  give  overwhelming  approval  of  the 
conference  report  as  an  indication  to  the 
executive  department  of  how  strongly  we 
feel  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  yield  to  ihe  sentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions.  In  the 
statement  it  sa.vs  that  the  applicant  must 
provide  20  percent  of  the  fund.  As  I  read 
the  report.  It  states  that  State  and  local 
tax  revenues  which  are  used  for  opera- 
tion of  mass  transportation  senice  in 
the  area  Involved  may  be  credited  toward 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
project.  Since,  by  way  of  assistance  tliey 
ere  now  being  provided  some  sort  of  op- 
ciating  subsidy,  that  would,  in  effect, 
mean  iliat  the  operating  subsidies  that 
they  arc  providing  could  be  counted  as 
ilieir  share? 

Ml-.  MINISH.  The  20  percent.  Hut  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Tlie  other  question  I 
lunc  appeors  under  the  heading  "Reallo- 
c.itioii  of  Capital  Grant  Funds"  where 
it  IS  mentioned  that  this  amendment 
provides  for  the  estoblislmient  of  a  new 
.schedule  for  the  disbun^ement  of  the 
existing  $6.1  billion. 

Would  the  gentleman  please  explain 
exactly  what  we  are  talking  about  there, 
because  it  mentions  not  $6  1  billion,  but 
some  $22  billion.  I  do  not  understand 
what  is  dLscussed  there. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Tliat  is  not  in  the  con- 
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fercncc    report.    Tiiat    ]■;    fi-oiii    Public 
Worl«. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  No.  Thl5  is  In  the  Ur- 
ban Moss  Transportation  conference  re- 
l-'ort  on  S.  388,  on  pase  13.  the  next  to 
the  last  paragi-oph. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speskcr,  irill  the 
tentleman  repeat  his  question,  pleaise. 

Ml-.  MILFORD.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  paragraph  as  written,  the 
next  to  the  last  paragraph  on  page  13, 
where  a  part  of  the  sentence  specifies 
the  disbursement  of  an  existing  S6.1  bil- 
lion in  capital  srant  funds.  There  is  a 
colon,  and  then  immediately  behind  the 
lolon  it  enumerates  some  $22  biDion  i:i 
expenditiires. 

Mr.  MINISH.  That  is  an  agBresate. 
cumulative  figure.  There  is  just  so  mucli 
ihat  can  be  distributed  every  year. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Is  this  money  that  lias 
already   been  authorized   by   tlic  Cnn- 
vress? 
Mr.  MINISH  Riu-ht. 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  SjJef.kc:    vill  the 
'.gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  yield  to  the  ■.•.enllcm?n 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  want  to  commend 
the  eentleman  for  his  worlc  in  Congre-ss 
and  in  coming  to  the  House  with  thi- 
conference  report,  but  I  am  sorrj-  that  I 
did  not  fully  understand  what  the  gen- 
tleman said  in  his  prepared  remarKs 
with  regard  to  the  proposal  for  the  u«s 
of  m.ass  transportation  systems  by  the 
elderly  durintr  the  nonpeaic  hours. 

What  doe.'  this  conference  report  pta- 
\  ide  for? 

Mr.  MINISH.  The  peop'c  receiving  the 
."iubsidies  will  provide  for  senior  citizens 
and  for  the  handicapped,  for  lidins  after 
the  peak  hours 

Mr.  TIEPN.^^f.  And  thr^e  mass  trars- 
portation  .systems  that  arc  now  presently 
mal5ir.^'  prov!.';ion  for  ilie  elderly,  that 
proride  that  type  of  senice.  would  they 
be  elijible  to  receive  funds  reimbursing 
'hem  for  tlie  Ic-st  revenue  that  they  sus- 
tained during  that  period  where  they 
provided  that  service? 

Are  those  funds  to  be  u=ed  to  reim- 
burse for  present  programs  of  that  na- 
ture, or  are  these  only  for  new  programs? 
Mr.  MINISH.  Well  if  they  arc  pro- 
vided with  lian^portation  now,  then  that 
ha.s  already  been  taken  "-are  of.  These 
prQ  for  new  pro-ams. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Then  the'  would  be 
r  lisible  under  thi^  bill? 

Mr.  MINISH.  For  new  protram-; 
Mr.  WIDNAU..  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  tiaie  as  1  n'ay  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  supixirt  of  the 


h-aaspcrtatioii  a'>istar..je  progynw..  The 
conferees  aclniowledged  some  of  the  good 
points  presented  in  that  package  and.  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Incorporated  a 
number  in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated  before, 
this  lesL'lation  has  taken  on  an  emer- 
gency status  due  to  the  energy  crisis, 
which  undoubtedly  will  return  to  haunt 
us.  I  wish  there  was  some  way  to  avoid 
having  to  provide  Federal  subsidies  for 
operating  expenres.  but  a  truly  viable 
alternative  has  not  been  presented.  The 
administration  agrees  that  operating 
f:ubsld;es  are  rrcessary.  Their  opposi- 
tion to  this  legislation  is  not  becau.sc  it 
provides  subfidie.s  lor  operating  expenses. 
It  Is  on  the  baois  of  the  formula  and  who 
nets  the  money. 

Let  me  address  my  elf  to  tl-.ese  two  ob- 
.icctions.  First,  the  formula  in  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  is  br.sed  merely  on 
liopulation.  and  in  the  conference  report 
It  is  based  on  population,  revenue  pas- 
sengers, and  vehicle  mile.-..  While  1  am 
rict  co.mplctely  enamored  with  the  for- 
mula, and  readily  admit  that  it  is  more 
complicated  than  the  admini.«»rations.  I 
cannot  say  that  it  does  not  consider  some 
very  relevant  factors  in  detci-mu^in?  the 
amount  0.'  the  cranl.  As  a  result.  I  hope 
ihat  thi.s  legisli.tion  will  not  be  defeated 
by  Ihs  a».~umption  th.it  a  more  sample 
npproach  Is  better. 

Second,  concerning  who  sets  the 
money,  the  administration  advocates 
that  money  to  go  to  the  Governors  with 
earmarking  for  urbanized  areas.  The 
conference  report  requires  that  the 
funds  go  to  the  Governors  in  all  cases 
except  where  at  least  75  percent  of  an 
urbanized  area's  population  is  served  by 
a  public  transit  authority  or  a  local  pub- 
lic body  providing  traiisit  services.  In 
that  case,  the  Secretary  of  the  Dejiart- 
ttient  of  Transportation  will  designate  a 
recipier.t  from  the  urbanixed  area.  He 
V  111  do  this  only  after  consultation  with 
those  providing  the  transit  services  and 
otiier    State    and    local    public    bodies 


«onic  ri-rcnsure  of  efnclency  as  a  factor. 
However.  I  do  not  think  we  should  deny 
those  mass  transit  systems  the  needed 
relief  represented  by  this  legislation 
while  we  seek  the  "perfect"  formula.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  should  put  olT  this  im- 
portant legislative  work  pending  some 
pie-in-thc-fky  cme-all  offered  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Lcntleman  from  Michiean  iMr.  Bbown> 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Epeaker.  the  debate  over  the  use  of  Pcd- 
eiril  dollars  to  pny  operating  costs  of 
nrHss  transit  systems  has  been  a  long 
one.  During  this  time,  the  administra- 
lion  has  moved  from  a  position  of  out- 
I  fght  opposition  to  one  of  support  under 
ceitain  conditions.  The  B.inking  and 
CuiTency  Committee  and  the  conference 
committee  have  made  substantial  efforts 
!o  adjust  to  the  interest  expressed  by  tl.e 
administration. 

Iiidoed.  the  4 ' ..  months  del;.;-  in  acting 
on  this  conference  report,  resulted  in 
I.' .  t.  Irom  the  changes  made  in  the  bill 
I-.','  the  conference.  One  of  these  changi  s 
rna;,  have  been  outside  the  conference 
and  thus  a  rule  waivhis  points  of  order 
vas  obtnined.  Thi;,  is  r,n  unusual  st^-p. 
but  wi-.s  taken  in  the  interest  of  comprc- 
n-.i'f  and  conciliation  of  viewpoints. 

In  the  original  committee  considera- 
tion of  this  bill,  I  offered  an  amendment 
that  would  make  these  funds  available 
both  fc.  capital  as  well  as  operating  ex- 
pense-., along  the  lines  of  the  administra- 
tion'., special  revenue  sharing.  This 
amendment  also  changed  the  distribu- 
tion formula  to  cive  greater  weight  for 
population  and  thus  less  proportion  o( 
funds  to  tlie  heavy  transit  user  urban 
areas.  Finally,  my  amendment  gives  rec- 
ogiiition  to  the  States,  by  making  funds 
■■vailable  to  them  where  a  regional  iran- 
.sil  system  does  not  exist. 

Early  in  the  year,  before  the  confcr- 
mce  completed  its  work,  the  administra- 
tion submitted  to  Congiess  its  unified 
transportation  cvsistance  proposal.  This 


V.  hlch  provide  financial  support.  While  it    proposal  embodied  many  of  the  ideas  that 


true  thai  in  these  cases  the  funds 
would  not  go  to  the  Governors,  the  Sec- 
rciaiy  ceitainly  can  provide  for  local 
elected  officials  to  be  ihe  recipients  of 
the  fund...  This  certainly  is  in  keeping 
with  the  Bdmlniatia lion's  new  federalism 
and  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  sec  anv  .solid 
objection. 

Mr.  Speal.e..  tliis  bill  authorized  S800 
million  for  a  2-yera'  period.  We  expecUd 
Ihat  this  amount  of  fundinj:.  coupled 
with  the  limited  ti.me  span  of  the  pio- 
srani.  will  allow  us  to  determine  adc 


™"f^^^t^'^l?'V^,^.H^i-!f-    «i«^*  the  effectiveness  of  tlSs  meS^S 


Kency  Urban  Masi  Tiausportctioii  A 
sistonce  Act. 

It  is  my  belief  that  UiLs  letislation  l; 
preferable  to  that  which  we  paased  last 
October.  It  is  more  fcxible  and  it  is 
f.:irer  It  permits  funds  to  be  used  for 
capital  as  well  as  operati.'ig  e-.%pen.ses  and 
it  allows  the  fmids  to  be  distributed 
moic  evcr.l;,-.  Also,  tlie  energy  crisis  has 
added  to  tlie  urtiucy  of  the  situation. 

I  wish  to  commend  our  colleaei.e 
from  Ktw  Jersey  (Mr.  MiNism  tor  his 
able  leadcr.iiiip  and  wisdom  in  i-eachlng 
the  compromise  twfore  us  today.  As  you 
know,  while  we  were  in  conference,  the 
administration   sub-nilied  tlieir  unified 


of  addressing  our  crltictl  mn.'-s  transit 
problems. 

It  is  high  time  lor  the  Hou.se  to  us.serl 
ILself  on  thl;  matter.  The  adminitra- 
tlons  objection  th',!t  the  funds  provided 
in  this  bill  nnist  be  used  in  only  1  year. 
due  10  Uiis  late  date  of  action,  cannot  be 
sustained  since  it  wa.,  their  m;mei:vei1rig 
v.liich  helped  cause  the  delay 

Mr.  Speak'er.  I  can  assure  you  that  a 
number  of  u.i.  as  members  of  the  Mas:, 
Tran.sit  SulKonunittec.  plan  to  keep  a 
careful  wstch  on  tiil.s  prosram  and  will 
insist  that  it  show  results.  I  feel  the  same 
as  many  others  here — th<Jt  n  e  should  try 
to  develop  a  formula  which  would  u.se 


I  had  propo.'Pd  in  my  committee  ametid- 
intnl.  After  consideration,  the  confer- 
ence committee  adopted  the  provisions  of 
the  prnnosal  made  by  the  administra- 
Ijon  and  myself.  For  this  reason  I  feel 
this  report  deserves  strong  support  from 
both  sides  of  the  House.  This  report  rep- 
ie*nL-i  a  sincere  effort  to  compromise 
V  iih  the  administration. 

In  its  lS7a  National  Transportation 
Repoit.  the  Department  of  Transiwr- 
'atlon  nutllnrd  the  terins  which  would 
make  Pedeial  funds  for  opeiating  assii:!- 
ance  workable — 

Ih.-  Depart  iiii'iit  .support  niahlni-  fuiicis 
HVftHabie  tu  SUkte  mid  Urfnt  Koveriiment« 
for  general  tranaportiaiou  purptuies  In- 
•  Hiding  oppnillng  :ii.b«ldl«:.  so  ihnt  •  Stnle  ot 
local  governmeat  could  dclPrniH.t  lo.'Hlly 
h'-A'.  Lhc  .'unds  would  be  uted. 

This  is  vv'hat  this  bill  does.  It  provides 
that  the  money  authorized  be  allocated 
to  State  and  local  eovernments  to  be 
determined  locally  whether  their  funi ; 
shall  be  used  for  general  mass  tnir.-.ii 
l-urpc^..  including  operating  subsidies. 

The  formula  grant  program  is  to  be  a 
L'uit  of  the  urban  mass  transportatioii 
progiTun.  with  the  major  jjortlon  of  dol- 
b.rs  continuini;  to  be  available  for  tlie 
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capital  grant  program  This  bill  en- 
visioned $400  million  be  available  for 
fiscal  1975.  for  the  formula  grant  pro- 
gram, as  compared  with  the  $1.2  billion 
In  budget  tor  the  regular  capital  pro- 
gram. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
submitted  a  letter  signed  by  Secretary  ot 
Transportation  Claude  Brinegar  express- 
ing Its  concern  over  S.  386.  One  con- 
cern Is  that  it  effectively  eliminates  the 
States  from  the  program.  This  is  not 
true.  The  present  UMTA  capital  program 
allows  State  or  local  governments  to 
apply  for  grants.  The  result  has  been  the 
development  of  a  wide  variety  of  govern- 
mental arrangements  in  the  many  ur- 
ban areas  of  the  country.  In  some  the 
State  owns  and  operates  the  transit  sys- 
tem and  in  others  general  purpose  gov- 
ernments operate  the  systems  and  still  in 
others  regional  transit  authorities  have 
been  created  to  do  it.  In  some  uiban 
areas  several  transit  agencies  exist,  and 
not  always  on  a  well-coordinated  basis. 
State  and  local  governffients  in  many 
areas  give  financial  support  to  transit 
systems,  even  though  they  do  not  own 
or  operate  them. 

In  recognition  of  this,  the  conference 
committee  did  not  want  to  make  a  hard 
rule  that  either  the  State  gets  the 
money  or  that  the  local  government  gets 
the  money  or  that  the  transit  authority 
gets  the  money.  Wliat  we  did  was  adopt 
a  procedure  by  which  the  Secretary  will 
designate  the  recipient,  after  consulta- 
tion with  State,  local  governments,  and 
transit  authorities.  Any  of  these  may  be 
designated,  or  a  new  regiotial  agency 
could  be  selected.  The  important  thing 
Is  that  the  States  are  consulted  and  can 
be  designated.  In  the  course  of  desig- 
nating the  recipient,  the  State  will  have 
tlie  ability  to  set  policies  and  conditions. 
Where  no  regional  transit  authority  ex- 
ists, the  State  is  automatically  desig- 
nated as  the  recipient. 

Of  course,  it  Is  right  that  both  State 
and  local  governments  be  involved  as 
covered  In  the  conference  report,  since 
they  participate  only  If  they  are  con- 
tributing toward  the  local  share  of  funds. 

A  second  pohit  raised  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  concerns  the  elements 
of  the  formula.  He  argues  that  transit 
ridership  and  vehicle  miles  are  not  ac- 
curately measured  and  are  susceptible 
to  manipulation.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  questions  on  the  elements  of  the 
formula  were  raised  after  this  confer- 
ence report  was  filed.  During  2  years  of 
hearings  on  this  legislation  and  in  his 
letter  of  April  19,  1973,  commenting  on 
H.B.  6452  the  operating  subsld,v  bill  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Minish.  there  never 
was  any  question  raised  about  rellabiUty 
of  ridership  data  or  vehicle  miles  data 
even  though  that  bill  relied  even  more 
heavily  on  these  factors.  The  committee 
recognizes  that  this  data  now  reported 
through  the  American  Transit  Associa- 
tion Is  not  thorough  or  uniform.  But, 
It  does  not  seem  as  though  It  would  be 
an  tmdue  burden  to  collect  this  data  or 
collect  samples  to  estimate  it.  The  re- 
port says: 

The  Secretary,  imder  regulations  appro- 
priate thereto  shall  apportion. 


This  gives  the  wide  range  to  the  Sec- 
retarj'  to  determine  this  infoi-mation. 
\Vhen  considering  general  revenue  .shar- 
ing, an  element  in  the  formula  was  to  be 
local  tax  effort.  At  the  time  of  passage, 
there  was  no  hard  measure  of  local  tax 
effort,  but  tills  was  included  as  an  ele- 
ment in  the  formula  and  is  now  avail- 
able. Finally,  I  would  add  tliat  the  State 
of  Michigan  is  in  its  second  year  of  al- 
locatmg  State  aid  money  on  a  formula 
that  has  vehicle  miles  as  part  of  it.  This 
infoi-mation  was  not  available  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  now  reliable  and  uniform 
data  are  collected  regularly  with  a  mini- 
mum ot  admlnisuative  delay. 

As  to  the  Lssue  of  Federal  spending.  I 
recognize  that  the  delay  has  raised  the 
potential  spending  to  $800  milUon  in  1 
year.  However,  at  the  time  the  admin- 
istration counseled  delay  on  S.  386  in 
favor  of  their  UTAP  program,  a  chief 
argument  was  the  tact  that  their  for- 
mula grant  program  offered  $700  million 
a  year  in  contrast  to  the  $400  million 
imder  S.  386.  If  $700  million  was  accept- 
able only  a  few  months  ago,  how  can 
$800  million  now  be  excessive  and  irre- 
sponsible. At  the  time  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  cleared  the 
Minish  bill,  we  estimated  tliat  $400  mil- 
lion a  year  would  be  sufnclent.  Now.  with 
the  passage  of  time,  more  is  probably 
needed,  but  perhaps  not  the  full  $800 
million.  If  the  administration  is  ready  to 
work  to  define  the  realistic  needs,  I  am 
sure  adjustments  can  lie  made  under  the 
procedures  of  tlie  Congressional  Budget 
Act  during  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  Secretary,  in  his  letter,  expresses 
his  desire  to  continue  to  work  with  the 
Congress  to  achieve  upgraded  traruspor- 
tation  systems.  Tills  is  a  worthy,  hile  goal, 
but  at  some  point,  we  must  act.  Today  is 
a  time  for  action  and  tills  conference 
report  will  provide  badly  needed  funds  to 
preserve  the  transit  resources  we  hope 
to  see  upgraded  in  the  future. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie  > . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  conference  report.  This  conference 
report  provides  operating  sul>sldies  for 
mass  transit,  a  concept  that  passed  the 
House  by  only  five  votes  when  this  legis- 
lation was  considered  last  October.  The 
objections  raised  at  that  time  are  as  valid 
today  as  they  were  llien. 

This  bill  would  provide  $800  million  in 
Federal  funding  for  both  operating  ex- 
penses and  capital  investment  in  mass 
transit  projects. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  most 
mass  transit  programs  cannot  pay  their 
way  out  of  the  fare  box  and  do.  indeed, 
operate  at  a  loss.  These  deficits  are  most 
frequently  financed  by  State  and  local 
governments  out  of  their  general  tax 
revenues. 

That  Is  true  In  my  own  city  of  Colum- 
bus. Ohio,  which  passed  its  own  tax 
measure  a  year  ago  in  May  to  make  up 
the  deficit  as  far  as  operating  subsidies 
are  concerned.  My  attention  was  called 
to  an  editorial  wliich  appeared  In  the 
Knight  newspapers  in  opposition  to  an 
amendment  which  I  offered,  when  tbls 


bill  was  passed  in  October,  to  strike  out 
tlie  operating  subsidies  provision.  It 
stated  that  Congressman  Wylie  is  from 
a  small  city,  Wortliington,  Ohio,  which 
has  a  iwpulalion  of  15.000  and,  therefore, 
he  does  not  undei-stand  the  problems  of 
urban  mass  transportation. 

I  hve  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
wliieh  is  considei-ably  larger  than  Miami. 
Fla.,  where  the  editorial  first  appeared 
in  the  Miami  Herald. 

I  have  been  city  attorney  of  Columbus 
and  am  aware  of  tlie  problems  of  -arban 
nia.ss  transportation  and  I  think  we  do 
need  to  provide  some  assistance  to  local 
subdivisions.  But,  in  my  Judgment,  this 
bill  would  undermine  local  pressures 
wliicli  in  tlie  long  run  are  the  only  fac- 
tors that  can  really  help  Improve  urban 
mass  transportation  systems.  Currentlj'. 
Federal  assistance  is  in  the  form  of 
capital  grants.  This  lias  two  beneficial 
effects : 

First,  it  assures  that  local  ofGciois  who 
are  closest  to  the  problems  in  their  re- 
spective urban  areas  are  responsible  for 
policies  affecting  fare  levels,  levels  of 
transit  service,  and  policies  affecting  the 
use  of  the  automobile.  Such  policies 
would  reflect  in  Uie  broadest  sense  the 
aspirations  of  their  communities  and 
recognizes  the  unique  transportation 
problems  in  a  given  area.  Second,  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  local  community  that 
is  paying  deficits  creates  incentives  for 
local  officials  to  find  ways  to  improve 
transit  service. 

A  program  of  Federal  oiieratlug  sub- 
sidies, ot  necessity,  does  not  recognize 
the  varying  needs  of  different  commu- 
rJties.  With  the  Federal  Government 
pa>ing  the  bills,  the  incentives  at  the 
local  level  to  improve  operations  and 
efficiency  are  strongly  undermined. 

The  report  tliat  we  are  voting  on  today 
addresses  a  problem  affecting  all  urban 
areas.  Why  then  does  this  blK.  which 
confronts  a  problem  of  national  scope, 
provide  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
total  funding  to  the  New  'Vork  urban 
area?  Chicago  and  Boston  will  also  be 
prime  beneficiaries  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  the  countrj'.  It  has  been  argued 
that  New  York  has  an  enormous  deficit 
and  must  be  helped.  While  it  is  obvious 
that  New  York  requires  Federal  assist- 
ance in  meeting  its  operating  deficits, 
other  areas  of  the  Nation  are  certalnb' 
not  without  requirements  of  their  own. 

The  bill  before  us  distributes  funds  by 
a  formula  based  upon  iwpulation  and  in- 
dicators ot  transit  use.  As  structured  in 
the  conference  report,  this  formula  over- 
whelmingly favors  areas  with  existing 
extensive  transit  systems  at  the  expense 
of  cities  desperately  In  need  of  capital 
assL-itance  to  develop  new  mass  transit 
capability.  I  find  tills  treatment  In- 
equitable and  unacceptable. 

In  this  bill  funds  would  bypass  the 
State  and  go  directly  to  a  local  recipient. 
This  means  that  after  yeai^  of  work  in 
many  States  to  develop  departments  of 
transportation,  those  agencies  would 
have  little,  if  any  say  on  how  Federal 
transportation  funds  are  used. 

For  example.  If  there  were  no  local 
recipients  designated  to  receive  fund-s, 
the  State  would  have  to  admlriLster  the 
program  as  separate  grant  programs,  one 
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toT  each  urban  area.  If  one  area  had 
extensive  needs  and  another  had  no  tran- 
sit system,  the  State  would  stlU  not  have 
the  latitude  to  transfer  funds.  In  a  longer 
term  bill,  one  could  arg\ie  that  this  would 
be  desirable  since  It  would  encourage  the 
development  of  mass  transportation  In 
areas  where  such  service  Is  lacking.  How- 
ever, this  bill  Is  designed  to  be  a  short 
term  interim  emergency  measure  to  meet 
today's  needs  while  long  tei-m  legislation 
Is  being  perfected. 

What  is  the  point  of  developing  ade- 
auate  capability  at  the  State  level  if 
an  arbitrary  Federal  allocation  mecha- 
nism «ill  determine  where  money  can 
be  used  in  each  State?  How  can  we  as- 
sure coordinated  urban  transportation 
when  these  transit  finding  mechanisms 
prortde  no  flexibility  to  allow  the  State.'i 
to  decide  how  best  to  meet  their  needs? 
If  there  were  no  other  alternative.  I 
might  support  the  measure  before  us  to- 
day, since  I  believe  that  Federal  assist- 
ance for  mass  transit  Is  needed.  How- 
ever, as  we  are  all  aware,  a  long-term 
mass  transit  program  has  been  reported 
by  the  Public  Works  Committee  last 
Thursday.  Even  If  we  reject  this  bill,  we 
can  expect  again  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  mass  tran.sportatlon  a.sslstance  In 
the  near  future.  Thus,  a  vote  against  this 
cotiference  report  in  no  way  is  a  vote 
against  mass  transit. 

Finally  the  funding  authorization  In 
S.  386  is  out  of  line  with  the  need  to 
fight  inflation.  The  bill  approved  by  the 
conferees  establkhes  a  funding  level  of 
»400  million  a  year  for  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975.  Fiscal  year  1974  has  already 
passed  and  this  year's  budget  will  be 
swelled  by  $800  million.  I  urge  support 
for  my  motion  to  recommit, 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  'Mr  Howard). 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
grateful  for  this  time.  I  rise  in  support 
cf  the  conference  report. 

During  consideration  of  tlie  rule  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  many 
people  were  saying  we  should  not  pass 
this  conference  report  because  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  had  passed 
a  comprehensive  mass  transportation  bill 
and  we  should  wait  for  that.  I  would  like 
t«  state  as  a  member  of  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  that  there  are 
many  members  of  the  committee  who 
have  been  and  who  are  today  in  total 
support  of  the  Minish-WilUams  bill.  The 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  indicated 
that  In  her  fine  presentation  during  con- 
sideration of  the  rule. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  colleague 
from  the  State  of  New  Jer.>ey  Ihat  we  are 
not  talking  about  a  pie-ln-the-sky  piece 
of  legislation  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. The  bill  which  has  been  reported 
out  by  the  Public  Works  Committee  is 
a  comprehensive  long-ronge  $20  billion 
piece  of  legislation  which  Is  designed  to 
attack  the  problems  of  the  urban  area* 
of  this  Nation. 

Let  us  see  where  that  bui  !-■;  right  now. 
In  the  House  that  bill  has  been  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  There 
has  been  no  rule,  no  action  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  the  other  body  there  has  certainly 
been  no  markup  on  similar  legislation.  I 


doubt  that  there  hsve  been  any  meaning- 
ful hearing.^.  So  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee bill,  the  Ions-range  bill,  may  be  a 
long  way  down  the  road.  This  bill  is  here 
right  now.  The  need  In  our  cities  is  here 
right  now. 

There  was  some  discussion  during  the 
consideration  of  the  rule  that  thi-s  is  a 
bill  strictly  for  the  consideration  of  New 
York  City  and  northern  New  Jersey.  It 
was  mentioned  that  New  York  City  and 
northern  New  Jersey  received  more  ftmds 
from  this  bill  than  the  combined  total  of 
the  cities  of  Los  Angeles.  Cliicago.  Phila- 
delphia. San  Francisco.  Detroit.  Boston, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Well.  Mr,  Speaker,  if  we  look  at  the 
toial  revenue  passengers  In  the  mass 
transit  in  this  country.  If  we  look  at  New 
York  and  northern  New  Jersey,  we  see 
that  New  York  and  northern  New  Jersey 
revenue  passengers  have  a  percentage  of 
about  38  percent  and  all  the  other  7 
urban  areas  mentioned  have  a  total  of 
22 '2  percent;  .so  New  York  and  northern 
New^  Jersey  have  almost  doubled  the 
amount  of  revenue  passengers:  yet  they 
get  only  S202  million,  compared  to  $198 
million  for  the  total  of  the  other  cities: 
so  New  York  and  northern  New  Jersey 
on  a  passenger  basis  are  somewhat  short- 
changed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legWatlon  Is  needed 
now.  It  is  In  no  way  in  conflict  with  the 
bill  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
which  will  be  coming  out  before  this 
Congress  adjourns:  but  It  may  very  well 
be  as  far  as  rail  legislation  and  actual 
law  that  if  we  do  not  pass  this  confer- 
ence report  that  we  may  very  well  ad- 
journ this  Congress  with  no  mass  trans- 
portation legislation  at  all.  I  submit  that 
would  be  a  crime. 

I  urgently  request  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  to  pass  the  conference  report. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Fbenzeli. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
oppoEilion  to  the  conference  report  on 
S.  386.  the  Emergency  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1974. 
This  bill  did  not  make  a  lot  of  sense  when 
It  passed  the  Hoase  by  the  narrowest  of 
margins  10  months  ago.  It  makes  even 
less  sense  today.  It  Is  opposed  by  the 
Transportation  Department  and  will  be 
vetoed.  It  Is  an  unbudgeted  back  door 
expense  of  $800  milUon  which  is  highly 
Inflationary.  I  shall  vote  for  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

This  bill  started  out  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  as  an  attempt  to  meet  a 
specific  emergency— skyrocketing  transit 
operating  deficits.  It  emerged  from  con- 
ference as  a  general  aid  to  transit  plan. 
It  was  changed  so  much  that  a  i-ulc 
waiving  point  of  order  was  needed.  The 
bill  was  completely  rewritten  in  con- 
ference without  the  benefit  of  hearings. 
Perhaps  this  shortcut  procedure  helps  to 
explain  some  of  the  bill's  nioie  glaring 
deficiencies. 

S.  386  resembles  a  plan  to  drain  the 
ocean  to  save  a  drowning  man.  However 
sincere  tlie  effort,  It  is  unlikely  the  solu- 
tion will  ever  catch  up  with  the  problem. 
Some  of  our  largest  transit  properties 
are  Indeed  floundering  In  a  sea  of  red 
Ink.  But  we  do  nobody  a  favor  If  the 
Federal  Government  assumes  the  oiier- 
ating  deficit  burden,  thus  removing  any 


incentive  for  local  transit  authorities  to 
hold  costs  down. 

The  need  to  encourage  cost-effective 
competitive  transit  Is  absolutelj'  critical. 
Unless  we  make  this  the  bedrock  of  na- 
tional transportation  policy,  transit  will 
rapidly  become  a  burden  that  neither 
local.  State,  or  Federal  Governments  can 
afford  to  bear.  Recent  trends  in  transit 
operating  deficits  support  this  harsh 
assessment.  Up  until  1963.  America's 
transit  properties  collectively  operated 
in  the  black.  Beginning  in  1963  transit 
slipped  into  a  deficit  position  and  the 
trend  has  accelerated  to  the  point  where 
next  year's  deficit  Is  expected  for  the 
first  time  to  exceed  $1  billion. 

During  the  past  3  years  the  deficit  has 
climbed  at  an  average  ;  nnual  rate  of  33 
percent.  If  this  trend  continues,  and 
there  is  no  compelling  rea.son  to  assume 
otherwise,  the  annu.^.l  deficit  will  exceed 
S2  billion  in  3  years  and  $5  billion  by 
1930.  Tlirse  figures  are  so  depressing, 
they  have  an  air  of  imreality  about  them. 
But  we  can  hardly  afford  not  to  take 
them  seriously. 

The  bill  does  nothing  to  hold  do«Ti 
deficits.  Rather  it  seems  to  encourage 
them.  Subsidies  will  only  create  another 
type  of  big-city  dependency  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

I  am  afraid  some  of  us  are  still  operat- 
ing under  the  illu.sion  that  new  type  sys- 
tems of  the  kind  currently  being  de- 
ployed In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  In 
.San  Francisco  will  reduce  the  demand 
for  operating  subsidies.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  Testimony 
before  the  Transportation  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  earlier  this  year  Indi- 
cated that  debt  service  alone  on  the 
Washington  Metro  sy.stem  will  average 
out  to  $1  per  ride.  The  BART  system 
ha.s  already  experienced  critical  operat- 
ing deficit  problems.  Virtually  even-  ex- 
tension of  current  .service,  whether  bu.s 
or  rail,  will  contribute  to  lncrea.«ed  oper- 
ating deficits. 

Even  new  service  concepts  such  as 
dial-a-bus  which  are  now  being  deployed 
m  some  40  cities  throughout  the  country 
will  compound  the  debt  problem,  umta 
data  Khov.s  that  dial-a-ride  systems  have 
experienced  deficits  ranging  from  $1  to 
$2.44  per  ride.  I  happen  to  repre.sent  a 
fairiy  typical  low-density  suburban  con- 
stituency. The  people  in  my  area  want 
more  and  better  traasit  servlec  at  rea- 
sonable cost.  The  problem  of  course  Is 
that  the  most  lucrative  routes  are  al- 
ready .served.  Prom  this  point  on.  the 
more  .service  we  provide  in  Iow-den.sitv 
prnas,  the  faster  our  operating  deficit 
will  Increase.  In  1972  my  area  increased 
ridership  s  percent  while  our  ojjeratlng 
deficits  rose  230  percent. 

We  should  not  kid  ourselves  as  to 
wliose  crisis  It  is  that  we  aie  addressing 
in  this  legislation.  In  1972.  the  latest 
year  for  which  figures  are  available,  six 
cities  with  fixed  rail  systems  accounted 
for  nearly  60  percent  of  the  Nation's  to- 
tal transit  deficit.  New  York  City  alone 
stands  to  receive  21  percent  of  the  $800 
million.  IX  the.se  particular  cities  with 
obsolete  fixed  rail  systems  need  some 
emergency  assistance,  than  we  should 
address  their  problem  directly  rather 
than  cloak  that  specific  problem  In  the 
garb  of  a  national  tran.sportatlon  crisis. 
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Whatever  the  bill's  merits  or  deficien- 
cies, I  fail  to  understand  tlie  logic  that 
Ci'.uscd  tills  bill  to  be  left  on  the  table 
for  10  months  than  resurrected  about 
;h2  time  that,  first,  tlie  Public  Works 
Commll.tee  voted  to  report  out  its  own 
C'jmprcheaslve  lurbau  mass  ti-ansit  bill, 
and  second,  the  President  announced  his 
determination  to  cut  $13  billion  out  of 
till;-  year's  congressional  appropilations. 
It  looks  like  we  are  bcini  asked  to  vote 
on  tills  emergency  bill  today  and  the  pub- 
lic works  bill  as  early  as  next  week.  Tlie 
two  bills  take  sharply  dlfTcrent  approach- 
es to  the  same  problem.  Tliey  differ  in 
allocation  formulas,  level  of  funding  and 
level  of  Federal  matching.  There  has  got 
to  be  a  better  way  to  Icjiilate  national 
transportation  pohcy. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  tiiose  poor  soiils 
that  takes  the  balanced  transportation 
rhetoric  seriously.  S.  386  will  I  am  con- 
vinced only  further  impede  progress  to- 
ward that  goal.  Tlie  key  to  a  more  bal- 
anced transportation  system  and  the 
operating  subsidy  problem  Is  to  encour- 
age the  development  and  deployment  of 
competitive,  cost-effective  alternatives 
to  the  automobile.  We  should  Invest  our 
limited  Federal  transit  dollars  where  the 
chances  for  success  are  greatest.  We  have 
not  consistently  followed  this  policy  In 
the  past  and  we  have  suffered  deai'ly 
from  this  lack  of  focus. 

The  priorities  here  are  all  wrong.  They 
are  backwords.  They  are  counterproduc- 
tive. 

Our  first  priority  should  be  to  substan- 
tially Increase  transit  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts.  Once  we  develop  com- 
petitive transit  options,  the  subsidy  prob- 
lem will  largely  take  care  of  itself.  Sec- 
ond, we  should  vote  the  capital  grant 
funds  necessary  to  make  deployment  of 
cost-effective  systems  possible.  Without 
such  a  coordinated  approach,  the  oper- 
ating deficit  spiral  cannot  be  broken  and 
our  dreams  of  a  balanced  transportation 
system  will  drown  In  a  sea  of  red  Ink. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  bill. 

Ms.  ABZUC.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  gathered 
from  the  gentleman's  remarks  that  he 
favors  an  overall  mass  transportation 
bill  which  Is  coming  out  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  I  agree  with  him. 
I  really  find  it  very  diflicult  to  regard  It 
as  a  tlncup  situation.  I  think  It  Is  Im- 
portant for  the  gentleman  to  know  that 
New  York  State  pays  In  at  least  $30  bil- 
lion In  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government, 
which  la  a  minimum  of  50  percent 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  contribution.  I  yield  no 
lonser.  I  presume  that  the  gentlewoman 
Is  referring  to  taxes  paid  by  corporations 
which  are  earned  from  sales  In  States 
like  my  own. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tliank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  My  observa- 
tion Is  that  this  bin  appears  to  be  some- 
what unfair  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country.  My  quick  arithmetic  tells  me 


that  the  top  10  cities  listed,  uliic'.i  con- 
.slst  of  about  20  percent  of  the  population 
of  this  coimtry.  arc  receiving  ever  50  per- 
cent of  the  benefits.  Puttinj  It  another 
May,  it  appears  that  80  percent  of  the 
people  are  subsidizing  20  percent.  wWch 
I  feel  is  inherently  unfair. 

Mr.  FRENZEL,  I  think  the  gentleman's 
mathematics  are  just  wonderful.  When 
we  go  into  the  formula  we  get  into  worse 
trouble  because  the  commuter  going  to 
New  Yorlt  is  going  to  ride  three  or  four 
s;  stems,  and  we  pet  into  thi^ee  or  four 
f.ircs  and  distort  the  for.muia  c.cn  more 
greatly. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  >1eld  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlenirn  from  California 
'  Mr.  Ander-SON  > . 

Mr.  AITOERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gc".lleman  for  yield- 
ing to  nie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  few  minutes  there 
will  be  a  motion  to  recommit  this  confer- 
ence report  to  the  committee,  and  I  will 
support  that  motion  to  recommit. 

As  the  Members  know.  I  am  a  propo- 
nent of  mass  transit.  I  believe  that  It  Is 
the  ultimate  answer  to  many  of  our  prob- 
lems: energy,  pollution,  and  congestion. 
Therefore,  I  will  support  the  motion  to 
recommit,  not  because  I  oppose  mass 
transit,  but  rather,  because  I  know  we 
can  do  much  better  in  meeting  the  transit 
needs  of  our  cities  than  what  Is  proposed 
in  S.  386,  which  Is  admittedly  a  stopgap 
measure  designed  to  help  only  a  few  ur- 
ban areas,  with  the  New  Yori-northem 
New  Jersey  area  getting  25  i^ercent  of  the 
money. 

But.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  about  the 
defects  of  this  bill.  I  am  urging  the  Mem- 
bers to  vote  to  recommit  because.  In  real- 
ity, we  are  going  to  have  only  one  mass 
transit  bill  in  this  Congress. 

Which  biU  will  it  be? 

The  bill  S.  386.  which  grants  operating 
subsidies  to  only  a  few  large  cities?  Or, 
the  bin  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  helps  other  cities  develop 
mass  transit  programs? 

So.  do  n-e  want  to  accept  this  stopgap 
measure,  in  lieu  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram that  wU\  do  for  mass  transit  what 
the  highway  bill  did  for  hiehways  back  in 
1956? 

And  remember,  we  can't  have  both. 

We  cannot  have  both  this  bill  and  the 
public  works  bill. 

I  think  this  Congress  should  make  a 
long-range  commitment  to  help  our  cities 
purchase  and  construct  rapid  transit  .sys- 
tems. This  bill.  S.  386.  does  not  do  it.  The 
public  works  bill,  which  has  passed  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  which 
will  be  ready  for  floor  action  next  week, 
will. 

It  Is  our  choice.  Do  we  want  this  bill, 
which  is  a  temporary,  stopgap  proposal? 

Or  do  we  wait  until  next  week  and 
adopt  a  comprehensive  program? 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  to  recommit 
this  bin  to  the  conference  committee  and 
give  us  a  chance  to  really  help  our  cities 
develop  viable  efllclent  transit  programs. 

I  am  not  alone  In  this.  For  example, 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Governors  sent  us  a  tele- 
gram describing  certahi  provisions  of 
this  bill  8.  386.  as  deplorable.  They 
pointed  out  that  It  "makes  no  provision 


for  i'lie  States  to  participate  prd  to  help 
Vsilh  this  important  program," 

They  continued  that  "No  funds  are 
provided  for  rural  areas."  In  addition, 
they  slate  iliat  tlie  bill  gives  "onc-tourdi 
of  aU  the  money  to  only  two  urban 
srpa.=." 

They  went  on  to  s-iy  thst  the  Public 
Works  Committee  bill  in  the  mo;t  dcslr- 
jbie  of  the  two  bUls. 

In  my  ov.'n  Stiitc  of  C.^.'iforab.  we  re- 
ceived a  memorandum  this  morning 
from  tiic  Govcrncrs  office.  It  ssys:  "The 
S'.cte  of  Crilifornia  stronyly  urges  tb..i 
ihis  conference  report  be  either  post- 
poned or  recommltlcd  to  conference. 

"iVe  do  not  believe  ihat  the  House 
should  act  on  S.  :iS6  at  this  time  because 
we  are  convinced  th.'it  the  mrss  transit 
bill  recentlv  repc^ted  by  the  Commii  tee 
on  Public  Works  is  a  far  superior  alter- 
n.ntre  lor  dealing  with  the  mass  tran-^it 
need6  of  our  Nation.  We  believe  tiiat  it:? 
Public  Works  bUI.  HJi.  13859.  deserves 
to  be  considered  on  the  House  floor,  and 
Pre  concerned  that  the  enactment  of 
S.  386  ulU  preclude  that  posslbUlty." 

Mr.  PMtSfiS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  one 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Cilifomia. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  I  yield 
1 1  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MINISH  I  understood  the  genlle- 
man  to  s.iy  that  the  Public  Works  bin 
will  come  before  the  House  next  week. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  Siild 
that  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
bill  had  been  ordered  reported  from  the 
committee  and  will  be  available  to  come 
before  the  House  next  week. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
that  there  is  no  rule  on  It? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  am 
aware  that  there  wiU  have  to  be  a  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  hearing,  .nnd  I  feel  con- 
fident that  it  ulU  be  voted  out  on  to  the 
floor.  The  Rules  Committee  delayed  this 
bin  S.  386  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
administration's  UTAP  proposal  was  as- 
signed to  the  PubUc  Works  Committee 
for  consideration. 

Mr.  MINISH.  We  did  not  hold  our  blU 
up. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Let  me 
add  this:  The  Los  Angeles  Times,  which 
has  been  a  longtime  supporter  of  mass 
transit,  said  regarding  the  pubUc  works 
bin: 

The  pas.sagc  of  s.  386  coiUd  jeopardize  sup- 
port ror  tills  kind  of  legislation,  whlcli  la 
really  needed.  What  Is  really  neeiled  is  legls- 
lallon  along  the  lines  of  the  Mase  Trans- 
portation Act.  HJl.  13B59.  approved  la.^c  weel: 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Worths. 

And  reading  from  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  dated  July 
26.  1974.  He  says  first  that  S.  386  effec- 
tively eliminates  much  needed  partici- 
pation by  State  governments  in  pubhc 
transportation  programs.  Second,  that 
the  formula  for  distributing  funds  in  S. 
306  Is  unsound. 

Invoking  factors,  such  as  ridership  and 
vehicle  mUes  traveled,  which  are  cur- 
rently not  accurately  measured.  Also,  the 
formula  i.s  adminlstrntlvely  difScult  and 
susceptible  to  manipulation. 

More  Importantly,  this  fomuila  dls- 
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criminates  against  urban  areas  that  are 
In  the  process  of  developing  enhanced 
public  transportation  programs. 

Secretary  Brinegar  goes  on  to  cay 
that— 

Wliat  Is  needed  Is  a  national  formula  whlrh 
r»trly  respects  bolh  the  needs  of  areas  with 
.-izable  exljitlng  public  transportailon  ays- 
tcms.  and  those  areas  currently  planning 
and  Implementing  systems,  s.  330  da«a  not 
meet  this  cbaUenge, 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  cf  California.  Ye.*,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  New  York  has  40  percent  of  the 
riders  of  the  country.  I  believe  we  are 
making  a  point  about  giving  them  20  or 
25  percent  of  the  Federal  funding.  It 
.seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  spending 
the  money  where  the  riders  are. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  If  I 
could  have  30  seconds  more  time,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Groverk 

Mr.  OROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  Indeed,  under 
the  leadership  and  the  vision  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  Boo  Jones,  put 
together  a  monumental,  comprehensive, 
and  Intensive  attack  on  tills  problem  and 
has  projected  Itself  down  the  roadbed 
of  one  of  the  Nations  great  priorities. 

Notwithstanding  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  supporting  the  present  conference 
report  before  us  because  I  do  not  think 
it  detracts  from  the  bill  which  we  put 
together.  What  it  does  Is  to  shore  up  the 
ability  of  some  of  our  cities  to  keep  the 
wheels  rolling  until  we  are  able  to  come 
out  with  a  public  works  bill. 

I  suggest  to  the  Members  that  this  Is 
not  a  total  bed  of  .-oses  to  bring  that 
bill  up.  There  are  some  disagreements 
on  the  formula,  and  there  are  some  dis- 
agreements on  the  funding.  The  funding 
Is  set  at  $20  billion  over  a  period  of  years: 
the  administration  says  It  will  go  for  $12 
blUion,  We  have  problems  of  delay  con- 
templated on  the  House  floor  with  the 
business  before  us,  and  we  have  the 
possibility  of  a  pi-olonged  delay  In  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  Is  an  excellent 
bin  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
It  Is  a  bill  which  I  support.  We  may  well 
find  these  legislative  roadblocks  and 
these  Executive  roadblocks  will  have  to 
be  overcome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  create  a  tre- 
mendous hardship  for  the  major  cities, 
because  they  are  looking  not  to  the  pres- 
ent but  to  next  year  for  the  funds  which 
the  bill  can  provide.  They  need  this  bill 
this  year  desperately. 

I  suggest  to  the  Members  that  support 
for  this  conference  report  does  not  In 
any  way  Indicate  that  It  Is  an  alternative 
or  a  substitute  for  the  biU  which  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  iMr.  Joms) 
has  put  together  with  such  great  care 
and  such  great  vision.  I  am  going  to  sun- 
port  this  biU. 

The  bill  has  been  called  an  Interim 
bill  and  a  stop-gap  bUl.  That  Is  what  It 
IS.  It  Is  a  stop-gap  bill,  awaiting  the  real 


progi-am  to  be  enacted  In  order  to  attack 
the  problems  of  proper  mobility  of  the 
people  in  this  country. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
<  Mr.  Grovcr  ) . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  Emergency 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1974.  I  am  most  pleased  that  the  House 
Rules  Committee  cleared  this  conference 
report  for  floor  action  today  and  that  the 
efforts  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  have  at  long  last  come 
to  fruition,  The  Members  of  this  body 
who  represent  districts  In  our  urban 
areas  are  well  aware  of  the  problems 
that  our  ma^  transportation  systems 
face.  I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  report 
which  was  Issued  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  when  the  Mass 
Transportation  Act  was  reported  out  of 
committee. 

The  Nation's  mass  transit  systems  are 
clearly  fast  approaching  a  do  or  die  situation. 
For  one  thing  revenues  and  passengers,  along 
with  ruing  costs  In  fares,  combine  to  make 
public  transit  prices  national  in  scope.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  more  than  70  percent  of 
Americana  now  live  in  urban  areas,  transit 
patronage  today  is  less  than  three-fourths  of 
what  it  was  IS  years  ago;  and  only  a  third 
of  what  It  was  35  years  ago. 

state  and  local  taxes  are  supporting  tran- 
sit operations  In  ISO  cities  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  950  million  annually  but  It  la 
apparent  that  this  present  contribution  by 
overtaxed  localities  In  no  way  guarantees  a 
Et«nuntng  of  the  tide  of  financial  dlfflcultlea 
besetting  transit  operations.  The  self-de- 
feating pattern  of  raising  fares  to  meet  hi- 
creaslng  costa  only  resiuts  In  less  ser^'lce  and 
more  and  more  transit  riders  opting  for  the 
pnvato  automobile. 

It  Is  also  apparent  that  there  are 
countless  thousandii  who  do  not  have 
the  luxury  of  that  choice  and  are  totally 
dependent  on  public  transit  for  their 
mobility.  As  I  Indicated  t)efore.  I  do  not 
think  there's  any  need  really  to  further 
document  the  plight  of  mass  transit  sys- 
tems In  this  coimtry.  It  exists,  we  know 
It  exists  and  we  had  better  do  some- 
thing about  It.  And  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  reported  out  of  con- 
ference provides  $800  million  to  be  spent 
for  either  capital  expenditures  or  op- 
erating expenditures,  whatever  the  lo- 
cality decides  Is  in  Its  best  mass  transit 
interests.  The  conference  committee  es- 
sentially accepted  the  Brown  substitute 
which  was  introduced  In  our  committee 
by  Representative  Gary  Brown  of  Mich- 
igan and  which  I  supported  most  gen- 
erously. What  the  Brown  substitute  at- 
tempted to  do  was  to  add  flexibility  to  the 
coiTunlttee  bill.  The  committee  bill,  as 
you  recall,  when  It  was  Initially  reported 
out  of  the  House  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy Committee,  provided  $400  million  tor 
fiscal  year  1973  and  $400  million  In  fiscal 
year  1974,  exclusively  for  operating  ex- 
penditures. What  Representative  Brown 
had  In  mind  was  a  revenue-sharing  type 
concept  allowing  local  discretion  of  how 
to  use  funds.  That  approach  did  not  pass 
In  committee.  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
It  did  pass  and  was  approved  In  confer- 


ence. The  other  aspect  of  Mr.  Brown's 
substitute  was  changing  the  formula 
percentages.  Initially  the  House  bill  dis- 
persed funds  to  the  local  transit  systems 
on  a  three-factor  formula.  Thirty-three 
and  one-third  total  population  of  a  city; 
33 Va  revenue  passengers;  33! a  of  vehi- 
cle miles.  The  Brown  substitute  wished  to 
change  those  percentages  to  50,  25.  25. 
The  reason  there  was  to  weigh  the  for- 
mula a  bit  more  In  favor  of  .smaller  cities 
and  to  prevent  the  sizeable  amounts  of 
money  from  being  eaten  up  by  the  larger 
cities.  The  conference  committee  ac- 
cepted that  and  I  think  they  were  wise 
In  doing  so.  In  addition,  when  the  House 
bill  pas-sed.  we  had  a  provision  In  that 
piece  of  legislation  that  said  no  more 
than  half  fare  could  be  charged  to  sen- 
ior citizens  during  nonpeak  hours.  That 
!egl.«lation,  that  concept  has  been  modi- 
fied a  bit  in  conference,  the  conferees  ac- 
cepted language  that  would  allow  for 
discount  fares  determined  by  the  locali- 
ties themselves.  I  would  hope  that  the 
localities  would  take  Into  account  really 
the  House's  wish  to  have  them  at  no  more 
than  half.  The  other  aspect  of  the  con- 
ference report  Is  a  demonstration  project 
for  free  fare  mass  transportation.  $20 
million  is  reserved  for  this  demonstra- 
tion. The  idea  here  Is  to  use  such  free 
fare,  reduced  fare  programs  to  Increase 
and  attract  new  riders  and  to  develop  a 
viable  transportation  system.  I  think  It 
makes  a  lot  of  sense.  It  is  something 
that  should  be  tried. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  RiKAtoo) . 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  this  conference  report. 
I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr, 
MiNisH) ,  for  his  hard  work  and  for  his 
efforts  In  getting  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

For  some  time  now.  we  have  known 
that  emissions  from  automobiles  consti- 
tuted the  No.  1  cause  of  air  pollution 
In  many  of  our  urban  areas.  This 
prompted  a  dramatic  Increase  in  the 
awareness  of  the  need  for  mass  transit 
systems. 

This,  we  might  say.  Is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons this  bill  should  be  enacted  Into  law. 

But  during  this  past  winter  an  addi- 
tional urgent  reason  for  expanded  mass 
transit  was  thrust  upon  us — the  energy 
crisis. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  a  problem  of 
searching  for  ways  to  consene  our  en- 
ergy resources.  Surely,  one  of  the  most 
practical  methods  Is  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  oil  used  by  automobiles.  Ex- 
panded mass  transit  Is  now  a  key  to  at- 
taining two  national  goals:  clean  air  and 
energy  self-sufficiency. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  listened  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  oiiponents  of  this  bill.  I 
have  listened  to  the  Members  who  said 
It  only  affects  the  10  largest  cities.  I  have 
listened  to  the  Members  who  said  It  was 
not  an  Important  measure,  and  I  have 
listened  to  the  Members  who  said  we 
can  wait.  But  let  me  say  right  here  and 
now  that  we  caiuiot  wait.  We  can  wait  no 
longer.  I  do  not  think  we  will  have  a  mass 
transit  bill  If  we  wait  much  longer. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  Members  In  this 
Chamber  do  not  know  how  serious  the 
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problem  Is  In  our  part  of  the  country.  Let 
me  tell  the  Members  that  In  my  county, 
In  ray  congressional  district,  and  In  my 
hometown  of  Union.  N.J..  with  a  popula- 
tion of  55.000  persons.  If  one  does  not 
have  an  automobile,  one  either  walks  or 
hitchhikes.  It  Is  that  bad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  Is  needed  to  al- 
leviate such  a  deplorable  condition. 

Let  me  also  answer  the  critics  who  said 
this  bin  would  satisfy  only  a  small  group 
of  people,  and  that  the  local  taxpayers 
should  pay  for  all  mass  transit  them- 
selves. It  is  impossible  for  local  taxpay- 
ers to  finance  such  a  system;  It  Is  Im- 
possible for  local  taxpayers  to  get  the 
funds  to  put  together  the  kind  of  mass 
transit  systems  that  are  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  urban  areas  need  this 
assistance,  and  they  need  It  now.  It  is  a 
top  priority.  People  need  fast,  economi- 
cal, comfortable  mass  transit  s.vstems. 
The  need  is  there,  the  people  deserve  it, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  vote  In  favor  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr,  Roe.) 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  rise  In 
support  of  this  particular  measure,  this 
conference  report  on  mass  transporta- 
tion. 

Even  though  I,  too,  am  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
have  been  for  the  last  three  terms  in 
Congress,  I  take  this  strong  action  in 
support  of  this  vitally  Important  meas- 
ure. I  have  worked  diligently  and  hard 
on  the  public  works  mass  transit  bill 
with  our  very  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Jours). 

Fundamentally  and  basically,  I  beUeve 
that  the  public  works  mas-i  transit  bill  is 
a  splendid  and  a  superb  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. However,  this  urban  mass  transit 
conference  report  S,  386  Is  critically  Im- 
portant and  should  be  overwhehnlngly 
adopted  by  this  House.  It  will  In  no  way 
Interfere  «1th  the  pending  public  works 
legislation. 

I  see  people  rise  on  this  floor  who  are 
from  the  rural  areas,  and  they  extoll  up 
and  down  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  on  the  marvelous,  splendid  Job 
they  aro  doing  In  our  mass  transit  legis- 
lation, and  I  say  to  them,  will  you  love 
us  In  December  as  you  did  In  May? 

One  of  the  ImjDortant  parts  in  this 
mass  transit  bill  before  us  Is  that  we 
have  got  to  get  It  off  the  dime  now;  and 
we  have  got  to  make  funds  available  for 
mass  transit  If  we  want  to  avoid  further 
trouble  and  see  mass  transportation  go 
down  the  drain,  because  there  Is  no  way 
to  get  a  new  blU  through  the  House  or 
the  Senate,  and  evers'body  knows  It 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HOE.  Could  I  have  an  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  have  to  say  to  the 
Kentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  the 
time  has  all  been  allotted. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  vield 
•  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Gode). 
Mr.    GUDE.   Mr.    Speaker,  I   rise   In 
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strong  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  S.  386.  the  Emergency  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1974. 
Approval  of  legislation  to  give  some 
relief  to  our  beleagured  urban  mass 
transportation  systems  Is  desperately 
needed,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
this  report  favorable  consideration. 

The  urgent  need  beyond  this  bill  Is  a 
carefully  devised  long-term  program  of 
continuing  assistance  to  mass  transit. 
Several  possibilities  present  themselves 
here.  As  a  sponsor  of  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  amendment  to  open  the 
highway  tni.st  fund  to  allow  urban  areas 
to  utilize,  at  local  option,  funds  for  mass 
transit  improvements  and  costs,  I  assert 
that  funding  on  such  a  continuing  basis 
is  e.'isential  for  our  urban  transit  e,\perts 
to  plan  realistically  for  present  and  fu- 
ture needs,  with  some  financial  nssur- 
r.nre. 

Additionally,  proposals  are  before  the 
Congress  to  establish,  under  various 
names,  what  the  administration  refers 
to  as  the  urban  transportation  assist- 
ance program.  Such  »n  effort  is  clearly 
urer.tly  .needed  and  should  be  pursuecj. 
The  only  real  solution  to  the  financial 
bind  in  which  transit  systems  find  them- 
.selves  is  a  meaningful,  long  term  com- 
mitment of  funding. 

However,  one  look  at  the  present  sit- 
uation clearly  demonstrates  the  need  for 
this  bill.  As  Its  title  implies,  it  Is  an 
Emergency  Assistance  Act.  While  we 
have  heard  pleas  from  several  quarters 
to  hold  off  on  our  consideration  of  this 
measure,  until  something  else  can  be 
worked  out,  we  arc.  I  fear,  running  out 
of  the  luxury  of  extra  tlme./iWe  have 
heard  these  same  pleas  for  maJy  months 
now.  and  the  House  has  been  remark- 
ably patient  in  waiting.  I  would  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  our  approval  of  this 
measure  today  need  not  preclude  con- 
sideration of  any  Improvements  which 
are  proposed.  Indeed,  we  must  always  re- 
main open  to  someone  with  n  better 
Idea. 

Our  mass  transit  .systems  are  In  need 
of  funds — they  need  them  now.  With 
capital  and  construction  costs  of  mass 
transit  ever  mounting,  and  with  operat- 
ing deficits  alwa.vs  on  the  Increase,  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  get  Into  the 
position  of  playing  the  fiddle  while  Rome 
bums. 

I  would  again  urge  quick  approval  of 
this  much  needed  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsvl- 
vania  (Mr.  MooRHEAo). 

Mr.  MOOHHEAD  ot  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
conference  report.  I  also  rise  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
his  diligent.  Intelligent,  and  hard  work 
on  this  bill.  I  am  sure  that  he  would  not 
object  If  I  said  that  probably  some  of 
the  criticisms  are  correct.  It  is  not  a  per- 
fect bill;  It  Is  a  short  term  bill.  It  does 
not  contain  such  things  as  an  efficiency 
factor,  as  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr,  WiDNStL)  says,  we  have  an 
emergency  now,  and  this  Is  a  bill  which 
can  be,  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Grover)  said,  consonant  with  the 
public  works  blU.  We  are  not  In  a  situ- 


ation where  we  can  only  have  one  bill. 
We  had  better  be  very  sure  that  we  get 
at  least  one  bill.  This  one  is  sure.  It  is  be- 
fore us  today.  Maybe  we  will  get  the  pub- 
lic works  bill;  maybe  we  will  not.  If  we 
pass  this  bill,  I  will  support  the  public 
works  bill.  We  can  work  together.  Let  us 
not  end  up  with  no  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
take  this  remaining  lime  to  speak  about 
one  phase  of  the  problem  that  has  not 
tiecn  discussed.  There  are  many  millions 
of  people  In  the  United  States  who  do 
not  live  in  the  cities  but  who  travel  to 
end  from  the  cities.  Many  of  them  work 
in  the  cities.  Manj-  of  them  vacation 
there,  and  they  have  to  have  good  public 
transportation  in  order  to  travel.  In  order 
to  communicate.  In  order  to  visit  with 
friends  or  relatives  and"go  about  their 
ot<n  business  and  the  Nation's  business. 
I  think  too  often  we  are  prone  to  say 
that  the  only  ones  who  benefit  are  the 
ones  who  live  in  the  cities.  There  arc 
millions  of  people  who  benefit.  I  live  In  a 
.lection  of  New  Jersey  where  there  arc 
70  closely  comiiacted  municipalities.  The 
largest  one  Is  45.000.  The  county  has  al- 
-•nost  one  million  people.  If  one  drives 
through  it  in  an  automobile,  he  t>elleves 
U  Is  a  city.  There  is  no  clear  marking  of 
town  boundaries.  We  have  communica- 
tion problems,  transportation  problems, 
and  we  urgently  and  badly  need  a  bUl 
such  as  this  one  in  order  to  make  pos- 
sible the  Improvement  of  our  transpor- 
tation. 

I  think  this  Is  the  bill  that  l.s  for  all  of 
the  Nation,  it  Is  not  concentrated  In  two 
or  three  large  municipalities  such  as 
some  will  have  us  think. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  and  give  the  possibility 
of  this  Improved  transportation  system 
to  all  of  America. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  for  his  stand,  and  hke- 
wlse  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  MnnsH)  for  this  partic- 
ular piece  of  legislation.  I  supported  it 
last  year;  I  am  going  to  supiiort  the  con- 
ference report  today. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  WiDNAti.)  has  put  his  finger  on 
the  exact  situation  that  exLsts  In  the 
district  that  I  reside  In.  We  are  adjacent 
to  the  city  of  brotherly  love.  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.  We  have  40,000  people  each  dnv 
commuting  from  my  district  to  the  citv 
of  Pliiladelphia  by  way  of  the  Llnden- 
woM  Speed  Lines. 

The  SPEAKER.  T.>15  time  of  the  B<"f.- 
tlemon  has  exiiired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .vield 
the  last  3  minutes  to  close  the  debate  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
MiNisH)  the  distinguished  author  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

from  Texas  for  yielding  to  me.  I  yield  to 

the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey   (Mr. 

Hvm). 

Mr.   HUNT.   I  thank  the  gentlem.in 
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lor  yielding  £0  tha:  I  might  Ciilih  my 
Siatciueat. 

V>'e  have  plan^  at  the  present  time  to 
'.  jatinue  this  speeU  line  through  one  of 
liie  fastest  growing  territories  In  south 
Jn-sey.  This  bill  would  be  of  ijiunite  help 
to  us.  I  am  confident  the  people  will  un- 
pi^rstand  the  real  context.  They  think 
the  bill  is  for  the  cities  only.  It  Is  not.  It 
will  bs  for  those  bedroom  areas  in  the 
.suburbs  and  outlying  distrtcls  such  £s 
I  represent  which  will  be  .so  greatly  bene- 
fited if  we  extend  the  line.  It  now  ex- 
tends from  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  to  Linden- 
wold.  NJ.  We  ore  desirous  of  extending 
it  to  Atco.  N  J.,  on  one  line  and  to  Glass- 
boro.  NJ..  on  the  other  line.  Plans  are 
being  formulated  now.  All  we  need  is  the 
money.  This  bill  could  be  our  answer. 
I  urge  its  acceptance  by  this  body. 

Mr.  JtTOlSH.  Mr.  Spealtcr.  many  of 
the  previous  speaker;  ha\e  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  this  bill  may  be  vetoed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  should 
Just  like  to  point  out  what  the  President 
said  la  his  message  on  transportation  In 
1973. 

Notiacg  can  do  more  to  Itit  the  l»ce  of 
our  cHlee  and  the  spirit  of  our  city  dwellers, 
than  truly  Adequate  673*ems  of  modem 
transponatlon  .  Oood  public  transporta- 
tion iM  euentla]  not  only  to  aasure  adeqUBt« 
transportation  for  aU  cltizenB,  but  to  for- 
ward til*  common  goal  of  leea  congested, 
cleaner,  and  safer  ccnununKl£9  .  .  .  eCectlve 
ni&u  transit  s.Tatems  that  relieve  urban  con- 
gestion will  also  reduce  pollution  and  the 
wa-tft  of  our  limited  resources. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kill  the  gen- 
lieman  yield? 

Mr.  PATJJAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Emergency  Urban 
Mass  Transit  System  Act  is  legislation 
that  focuses  on  an  issue  of  importance  to 
the  entire  Nation. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  ma-w 


we  novi-  have  an  opportunity  to  multiply  lie  saves  $7,80.  It  has  also  been  shown 
slgniflcanUy  liiia  kind  of  energy  coa-  that  one  auto  produces  13  3  times  as 
senatlon  of  our  resources  by  supporting    much  poUutlon  for  each  passenger  mll^ 


the  construction  and  operation  of  mass 
transit  facililks  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

rurtherinore,  when  we  talk  tbcut  mass 
(r.r,slt  by  bus,  subway,  rail,  or  other- 
wise, we  are  speaking  of  ways  in  which 
we  can  find  solutions  to  other  national 
problems. 

Clearly,  greater  reliance  on  mass  tran- 
."^It  will  ease  the  problem  of  pollution  and 
the  ciogglr-e  of  our  suburban  and  rural 
highways,  as  well  as  the  highways  and 
streets  of  urban  America. 

It  will  add  to  the  mobUity  of  the  elder- 
ly, the  poor  and  the  handicapped. 

It  will  help  to  bring  suburban  shoppers 
back  to  the  downtown  buflncss  districts. 
Over  the  years  central  business  areas  In 
the  elites  have  been  losing  out  to  subur- 
ban shopping  centers.  The  situation  has 
led  to  severe  deterioration  of  center  cities 
as  many  establishments  have  been  forced 
out  of  bushiess,  leaving  empty  stores  and 
fewer  people  entering  the  area.  Adequate 
mass  transit  can  help  reverse  this  situa- 
tion and  improve  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  our  cities,  both  large  and  small. 

It  will  provide  the  means  by  which 
huge  numbers  of  workina  people  who 
cannot  afford  an  auto  and  yet  must  go 
to  work,  can  have  the  meatis  to  reach 
their  employment. 

In  the  case  of  New  York  City,  this  bill 
will  mean  avoiding  a  fare  Increase  for 
the  4  million  dally  subway  riders  and  2 
million  dally  bus  riders.  The  importance 
of  this  for  the  economy  of  this  city  can- 
not be  underestimated.  Although  New 
York  has  only  3  8  percent  of  the  total 
U.S.  population,  its  transit  sy,^tem  car- 
ries upwards  of  40  percent  of  all  revenue 
passengers  throughout  the  country  on  an 
average  working  day.  Estimates  by  the 
Regional  Plan  Association  and  the  Tri- 
State  Regional  Planning  Commission  in- 


as  does  one  diesel  bus,  73.3  times  __ 
much  as  one  diesel  train  and  330  times 
as  much  as  one  electric  train. 

When  all  these  factors  are  taken  Into 
account.  It  is  clear  that  mass  trtmtit  is 
nn  excellent  buy  and  tlie  time  has  come 
.'or  congressional  recognition  of  this 
fact. 

The  conference  report  before  us  will 
take  a  significant  step  in  the  direction 
of  meeting  critical  transportation  needs 
for  the  next  year.  I  urge  its  support.  The 
next  essential  itep  must  be  the  passage 
of  H.R.  12859,  the  Federal  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1974.  which  Is  a  6-year 
bill  to  finance  the  construction  and 
opeiallng  facilities  and  equipment  for 
use  in  pubhc  mass  transit.  It  takes  up 
where  the  Minish  bill  leaves  off  and  pro- 
vides a  meaningful  framework  and 
mechanism  and  long  range  to  the  mass 
transit  needs  for  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
trict, as  mOot  other  urban  areas,  is  in 
dire  need  of  aid  to  its  mass  transporta- 
Uon  system.  The  people  that  I  serve,  »a 
others  in  urban  areas,  are  entitled  to 
a  method  of  transportation  that  is  eco- 
nomical, easy  to  use,  clean,  and  safe. 
However,  this  unfortunately,  has  not 
been  the  case.  There  are  numerous  In- 
stances of  inadequate  equipment,  poorly 
maintained  equipment  and  less  than  ade- 
quate service  supplied  on  some  routes. 
These  problems  are  more  than  slight  In- 
conveniences: in  some  cases  lliey  are  not 
only  hazardous  but  dangerous.  The  peo- 
ple of  New  York,  along  with  others,  have 
been  fighting  this  mass  transportation 
problem  with  little  success.  Help  Is 
needed  and  Is  being  offered  in  this  legis- 
lation that  Is  before  us. 

I  woiUd  like  to  point  out  a  fact  that 
you  are  probably  aware  of.  and  that  Is, 
this  Is  the  first  legislation  of  Its  kind  to 
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transit  assistance  for  urban  areas  Is  of    dicate  that  for  every  nickel  Increase  in    be  offered  dealing  with  the  voeciflcs  of 
no  concern  to  those  who  do  not  come    the  fare,  there  is  a  2.8  percent  decrease  in     -  ■  ^ 


from  urban  areas  and  therefore  should 
not  be  supported  by  their  tax  dollars. 
This  Is  an  overly  slmpli.^tlc  view  that 
discounts  the  indispensable  role  of  the 
urban  areas  In  our  national  economy. 
The  majority  of  our  population  hves  In 
urban  areas.  The  large  urban  centers 
produce  the  major  part  of  the  taxes  for 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  serves  all  the  people,  and 
the  large  urban  centers  create  the  kind 
of  commercial.  Industrial,  and  cultural 
activity  that  Is  national  In  Impact  and 
scope. 

Last  winters  fuel  and  er.erey  crisis 
made  clear  to  the  entire  Nation  the 
necessity  for  encouraging  the  constnic- 
Uon,  operation,  and  use  of  public  ma.ss 
transportation. 

In  New  York  Citv.  for  example,  the 
rer  capita  consumplion  of  eniTg>'  Is  30 
percent  less  than  the  national  average. 


ridership.  The  Impact  of  a  large  fare 
Increase,  with  a  consequent  loss  in  rider- 
ship,  would  have  a  sharp  Impact  on  our 
city's  economy,  with  a  subsequent  loss  in 
tax  revenue  for  the  Federal  Government. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  New  York 
SUte  pays  as  much  as  »32.S  bUllon  to 
the  Federal  Government  in  taxes,  and 
more  Federal  income  taxes  come  from  the 
personal  and  corporate  Income  taxes 
paid  in  New  York  City  alone.  I  think  this 
gives  some  indication  of  the  Importance 
of  New  York  City  to  the  economy  of  our 
entire  Nation,  and  the  necessity  for  as- 
sisting its  mass  transit  system. 

Those  wlio  complain  tliat  sululdlzing 
mass  transit  is  expensive  underestimate 
the  true  cost  of  subsldizlnji  travel  by 
priiate  car.  If  we  wanted  to  make  an 
accurate  comparison,  we  would  have  to 
Include  In   the  cost  of  private  velilcle 


mass  transportation  problems.  The 
funds  under  tills  bill  would  be  available 
for  the  operattag  expenses  of  mass  trans- 
ports tlon.  This  is  a  new  concept  that  is 
finally  behag  dealt  with.  Being  able  to 
provide  aid  for  operating  costs  goes  di- 
rectly to  the  essence  of  the  problem  and 
is  offering  mass  transportation  an  exit  to 
their  dilemma.  This  legislation  would  be 
extremely  effective  and  ateful  to  aiding 
urban  mass  transportation  and  the  peo- 
ple who  use  It.  ITic  bill  not  only  deals 
with  operational  expenses  but  also  takes 
Into  consideration  the  problems  of  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped  and  In- 
cludes fiire  adju-itments  to  accommodate 
tliese  pioblems. 

Many  people  depend  solely  on  mass 
transportation  to  carry  them  to  and  from 
their  places  of  work  and  recreation. 
These  and  all  people  have  the  right  to 
expect  safe,  clean,  and  etBclent  service. 

over- 
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working  system  and  we  can  strengthen 
our  mass  transportation  tiirough  this 
legislation  to  provide  this  end. 

People  are  entitled  to  an  adequate 
mass  transport?  tion  system  and  should 
receive  it  without  further  delay.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in  swift 
passage  of  this  legislation  that  will  bene- 
fit us  all.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  conference  conuiiittee  report 
on  S.  386,  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act.  This  landmark  legislation  pro- 
vides the  first  operating  subsidies  for  the 
Nation's  major  metropolitan  transit  sys- 
tems, long  overdue  for  financial  assist- 
ance. 

S.  386  recognizes  that  mass  transporta- 
tion Is  a  national  priority — that  we  can- 
not allow  mass  transit  systems  to  price 
themselves  out  of  the  entire  transporta- 
tion market:  nor  can  we  allow  them  to 
become  Insolvent,  regardless  of  their  lo- 
cation. The  formula  provided  for  In  this 
legislation  la  not  based  on  a  narrow  focus, 
but  clearly  recognizes  that  mass  trans- 
portation Is  an  essential  .service  to  the 
entire  country. 

The  $800  million  authorization  for 
mass  transit  subsidies  over  a  2-year  pe- 
riod offers  stability  to  an  Industry  in  need 
of  Immediate  relief.  Residents  of  New 
York  State,  whether  they  be  from  Buffalo 
or  New  York  City,  have  been  threatened 
with  tremendous  rate  Increases  should 
this  legislation  fall  to  be  adopted.  New 
York  residents  cannot  afford,  what  must 
be  considered,  infiatlonary  rate  Increases. 
The  »200  million  New  York  could  receive 
is  necessary  for  preventing  a  substantial 
Increase  In  our  cost  of  living  and  for  at- 
tracting metropolitan  area  residents  to 
mass  transit  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation,  not  only  because 
of  its  recipients,  but  for  Its  approach  to  a 
critical  national  problem. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  would  continue 
the  reckless  surge  of  fiscal  Irresponsibil- 
ity that  has  characterized  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  for  several 
years. 

This  legislation  Is  a  classical  example 
of  what  has  been  happening;  The  admin- 
istration proposes  billions  of  dollars  of 
deficit  spending  and  the  Congress  runs 
wild  by  authorizing  even  more  spending. 

As  It  has  emerged  from  the  conference 
committee,  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  would  double  1975 
:. 'ending  for  this  one  program  from  $400 
to  $800  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  time  for  this  Con- 
gress to  recognize  that  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars are  not  Inexhaustible  ana  that  we 
are  bankrupting  the  Nation  with  Infla- 
tion by  this  kind  of  Irresponsibility. 

Some  of  us  have  been  Insisting  for 
yiarr.  that  the  Congress  must  consider 
the  fundamental  question  of  what  the 
people  can  afford,  and  balance  that  con- 
sideration against  the  need  of  desirabil- 
ity of  the  many  programs  before  us. 

But  the  question  of  affordabllity  never 
.»eems  to  enter  the  minds  of  .some  Mem- 
bers, and  the  Nation  continues  wallowing 
tow  ard  economic  catastrophe. 

There  Is  another  feature  of  this  leg- 
islation to  which  I  strongly  object,  and 
that  Is  the  provision  of  operating  sub- 


sidies for  mass  transit  systems.  I  would 
remind  the  House  that  Just  two  cities. 
New  York  and  Boston,  would  get  a  Uon's 
share  of  the  subsidy  money,  which  would 
be  taken  from  rural  and  suburban  areas 
that  have  a  critical  need  for  funds  for 
tlteir  own  transportation  needs. 

In  my  own  district,  I  can  offer  the 
examples  of  Marjland  Routes  381  and 
382  which  are  In  deplorable  condition, 
althougii  they  serve  the  needs  of  thou- 
sands of  people  In  southern  Prince 
Georges  County.  Southern  Ann  Artmdel 
County  also  has  a  critical  need  for  bet- 
ter roads,  not  to  mention  the  need  for 
bus  service  in  suburban  and  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sound  fiscal  policy 
.should  require  that  we  limit  Federal  aid 
to  sharing  capital  costs  of  building  and 
equipping  mass  'ransportation  systems. 

However,  once  we  begin  to  subsidize 
the  operating  costs  of  such  systems,  we 
start  an  endless  drain  on  public  funds 
that  will  inevitably  grow  to  Impossible 
dimensions. 

Where  is  the  incentive  for  efficient 
operation  of  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems If  State  and  local  authorities  can 
depend  on  Federal  funds  to  ball  them 
out  of  operating  deficits? 

If  this  legislation  is  enacted  In  its  cur- 
rent form,  we  will  be  under  intolerable 
pressure  in  all  future  years  to  increase 
the  operating  subsidies.  It  is  possible  to 
envision  a  future  In  which  the  Federal 
Government  will  actually  be  managing 
and  running  the  bus  and  train  systems 
for  every  city  from  a  central  bureaucracy 
in  Washington. 

But  the  very  worst  feature  of  this  bill 
Is  the  provision  for  demonstration  free- 
fare  programs. 

This  Is  another  one  of  those  proposals 
that  pretends  to  give  the  people  some- 
thing "free,"  but  we  all  know  that  Gov- 
ernment can  give  nothing  to  the  people 
that  it  does  not  take  from  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  fraudulent  for  Gov- 
ernment to  offer  anything  under  the 
label  "free." 

Whatever  the  project  or  program,  the 
people  will  be  forced  to  pay  for  It,  either 
by  taxation  or  inflation  or  both. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  us  have  commonsense 
and  hone.tty  in  dealing  with  the  financial 
problems  that  afflict  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  Emergency  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

Mass  transit  systems  across  the  Nation 
are  operating  under  heavy  financial 
strain,  with  a  total  deficit  of  about  $680 
million.  The  largest  mass  transit  sys- 
tems are  in  the  deepest  dUliculty.  'The 
$800  million  authorized  in  this  bill,  added 
to  the  funds  already  authorized  under 
the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1973.  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  reUevlng  the  mass 
transit  crises  In  our  cities.  This  $800 
million  would  be  distributed  to  States 
according  to  a  formula  of  50  percent  for 
population,  25  percent  for  the  number  of 
revenue  passengers  carried,  and  25  per- 
cent for  the  nimiber  of  revenue  miles 
traveled.  This  formula  recognizes  the 
exceptional  needs  of  a  State  such  as  New- 
York. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  many  w  ho  op- 
pose this  legislation  that  this  bill  leans 
too  heavily  toward  our  large  urban 
areas  with  established  mass  transit  sys- 


tems. These  areas  are  precisely  where 
the  funds  are  most  desperately  needed 
at  this  time.  How  can  a  bill  be  too  heav- 
ily weighted  toward  big  cities  nher  tha" 
is  exactly  where  the  worst  problem 
e.xist?  Tens  of  milhons  of  people  In  the-sj 
cities  depend  upon  mass  transit  system. 
to  reach  their  place  of  business.  M.- 
home  Slate  of  New  Y^ork.  for  Instance, 
.'ccounts  for  almost  40  percent  of  thl . 
Nation's  mass  transit  volume,  though 
having  less  than  10  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

To  ignore  the  number  of  passenger^^ 
carried  by  a  city  such  as  New  York,  or 
th.e  number  of  miles  traveled  by  the  sys- 
tem is  to  Ignore  the  amount  of  invest- 
ment already  put  Into  Its  mass  transit 
facilities  end  to  punish  Its  citizens  fo- 
recognizlng  the  benefits  of  mass  trait:', 
long  ago.  The  pubhc  Investment  In  sub- 
way and  bus  systems  In  New  York  ex- 
ceeds $40  billion,  employs  60,000  people, 
canies  3  9  mUilon  subway  riders  aloni: 
232  miles  of  routes,  and  serves  a  total  oi 
7.8  million  riders  daily  with  nearly  9,C0!i 
train  and  81.000  bus  trips.  It  Is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  New  York's  economy  enablint: 
8  million  people  to  live  and  work  In  New 
York  City.  It  is  obvious  that  fare-box 
revenues  and  State  and  city  asslsUnce 
are  not  enough  to  maintain  such  a  mas- 
sive transit  system. 

I  commend  the  PubUc  Works  Commit  - 
tee  for  its  deliberations  over  the  unified 
transportation  assistance  program  wlilcli 
Is  a  long-term  and  far  more  comprehen- 
sive measure,  but  It  Is  most  unUkely  that 
legislative  action  on  UTAP  can  be  com- 
pleted during  this  legislative  session.  Tiie 
bill  before  us  Is  a  "bird  In  hand"  and 
must  not  be  brushed  aside  In  favor  of 
possible  future  measures. 

Ridership  on  the  Nation's  public  trans- 
portation systems  gahied  6.5  percent  for 
the  6  months  ending  June  30  as  compared 
to  the  same  period  last  year.  This  trend 
caimot  be  expected  to  continue  if  gov- 
eriunental  policy  does  not  refiect  the 
public's  Increased  dependence  on  mass 
transit  right  now.  The  only  way  we  con 
continue  to  encourage  mass  transit  usage 
15  to  improve  the  quaUty  of  our  mas- 
transit  services.  This  requires  more 
money  for  mass  transit  and  a  new 
transportation  ethic  on  the  part  of  our 
Government. 

Since  1965  I  liave  worked  toward  r?- 
ordering  our  Government's  transportu- 
tlon  priorities.  My  legislative  efforts  In 
this  area  have  centered  upon  opening 
up  the  highway  trust  fund  for  mass  traiv 
slt  use  at  local  option.  The  Federal-.\ld 
Hlfhway  Act  of  1973  was  an  importan: 
first  step  toward  this  goal  We  must  con- 
tinue to  insure  increasing  Federal  sup- 
port for  mass  transportation. 

The  legislation  before  us.  if  enacted. 
Kill  enable  our  larger  mass  transit  sys- 
tems to  continue  to  operate  at  current 
standards  without  having  to  raise  fare?, 
a  step  which  could  well  elimhiate  masi 
transit  as  a  viable  alternative  to  thf 
automobile. 

I  urge  my  colleague  to  support  tlu-s  es- 
.spntlal  legislation  hi  nimibers  which  will 
encourage  the  President  to  Mgn  this  bill 
into  law. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rbse  in  re- 
luctant support  of  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit tills  bill,  S.  386,  the  proposed  Urban 
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Mas,;  Transportation  Ac 
e:ice  committee. 

1  rise  rclutUmtly  for  I  am  an  ardent 
supporter  of  Improved  uiban  mass  trans- 
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1:  31111  t'.eiu  io;v.-..rd  solving  this  Natlosi'r 
mass  transportation  problems. 
Mr.  Spealter.  Los  Angeles  will  receive 
ome  $40  million.   Our  own  Southern 
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lion  or  new  ones  at.d  the  improvement 
ftnd  upgradlnr:  of  exhUnr-:  ones. 

Urbm  tnar^  transportation  Is  environ- 
mentally sound,  can  be  the  most  cost  ef- 
fective, Bnd  IR  ccrtairly  the  direction  In 
which  urban  transport  at  li>n  seems  to  be 
moving. 

It  should  be  recomniltteU  becau'-e  the 
formula  now  embodied  in  the  confer- 
ence-reported bin  Uicd  to  aHocate  funds 
win  work  severe  hard:  lilp-^  on  dcvelopinK 
urban  systems  ItVe  i»?e  one  in  BulTalo. 
Tlie  priiicipnl  ip«;ts  in  tiie  bill  before  us 
are  rider  ;hlp  and  vehicle  mUe>  traveled, 
a  formula  which  works  an  injustice  on 
sy5tems  like  those  In  Buffalo.  The  city 
of  New  York  will  receive  20  percent  of 
the  fund.s  authorized  for  operating  sub- 
sidies by  this  blU.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
New  York  City  receiving  a  fair  share  r.f 
funds,  and  I  applaud  Gov.  Malcolm  Wil- 
sons  untiring  efforts  In  behalf  of  New 
York  City.  But.  I  am  opposed  to  them  re- 
ceiving a  share  which  deprives  other 
5y.';tems  of  funds  which  they  need  also. 

JjiFoklng  factors  such  as  rldersiUp  and 
vehicle  miles  traveled — which  are  cur- 
rently not  even  accurately  measured — Is 
administratively  dlfflcull  and  susceptible 
to  manipulation.  Yet.  the  bill  as  now  be- 
fore us  discriminates  against  urban 
areas,  like  Buffalo,  who  are  in  the  process 
of  developing  euhanced  urban  mass 
transportation  programs.  I  hope  that  the 
conference  committee  will  be  able  to  de- 
vtee  a  formula  which  works  no  hardship 
on  either  New  York  City,  or  Buffalo,  or 
any  other  city  In  similar  need. 

It  should  also  be  recommitted  because 
the  bill,  as  now  written,  effectively  elim- 
inates much  needed  participation  by 
State  government  in  planning  and  exe- 
cuting public  transportation  programs. 
I  see  no  reason  for  the  State  government 
of  New  York — or  any  other  State — to 
Elve  up  tiielr  Important  roles  In  regional 
planning,  particularly  on  a  matter  as  Im- 
portant as  mass  transportation.  It 
simply  does  not  make  sense. 

Lastly,  the  funding  authorizations  In 
S.  3B0  are  out  of  line  with  the  pressing 
need  to  flsht  Inflation  by  exercLslng  Fed- 
eral spending  discipline.  The  practical 
effect  of  the  bill  Is  to  sweU  this  year's 
budget  by  S800  million.  I  do  not  think  the 
taxpayers  can  long  continue  to  sustain 
themselves  under  the  tax  burdens  which 
such  excessive  spending  measures  placea 
upon  them. 

Ms.  BURKE  of  CaUfomla.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  motion  to  recom 


crive  some  $26  million  under  this  bill. 
But  because  I  have  a  commitment  to  the 


The  SPEAKER.  EvIdcnUy  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  v.ill  notify 
ab.sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  eloctaonlc  de- 
vice, and  there  w^ere — yeas  221.  nays  l£l, 


long-ranpc  needs  of  mass  tr?.n';portaUon^     ""^  voting  32.  as  follows: 


I  must  f;ivc  every  cor.i-acr.itIon  first  to 
the  more  comprehensive  bill  thnt,  ^^-ill  be 
coming  u.o  .^hcrt!;.-  from  the  Public  Works 
ComaiiUce.  That  bill  wUl  provide  lor  the 
development  of  new.  urgciiLly  needed 
mass  transit  5y.<:tems  in  area^:  that  cur- 
rency Inck  .":uch  reniccs  a.^.  well  as  pro- 
vide necessary  opcraUnp  £.u»:sidles  lor 
£7<iriing  systems. 

Tiviuph  I  rcco.?ni/<;  that  there  U  a 
r.'.c'l  for  operating  .subsidies  and  that 
V  e  need  the  money  in  Los  Angeles  ok 
well,  in  good  conscience  I  must  say  that 
■'.e  should  recommit  this  conference  re- 
rnrt  to  give  us  time  to  bring  forward 
ilic  Pi'bltc  Works  Committee  bill. 

Also,  I  am  very  concerned  that  there 
will  be  a  misinterpretation  of  the  vote 
on  tills  bill  as  it  relates  to  mass  transit. 
In  \iew  of  the  fact  tiiat  there  are  ciiles 
which  do  not  receive  consideration  un- 
der this  bill,  but  which  nevertheless 
Jiave  needs, 

I  am  now  faced  with  a  very  difBcuU 
decision.  We  desperately  need  lo  pass 
a  mass  transportation  bill  this  year.  My 
own  city  of  Los  Angeles,  which  has  an 
urgent  need  for  a  viable  mass  transit 
system,  would  receive  an  adequate  share 
of  money  for  its  immediate  operating 
needs.  S.  386  provides  the  Los  Angeles 
urbanized  area  with  $40  million  for  the 
past  and  present  fiscal  year.  However, 
more  than  anything  else,  Los  Angeles 
needs  the  assurance  of  a  permanent 
raas.s  transportation  program  In  order 
to  plan  for  the  city's  long-range  needs. 
The  bill  approved  recently  by  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  fills  that  need. 

I  am  tlierelore  compelled  to  support 
a  motion  to  recommit  S.  366  until  such 
time  as  the  full  Houre  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  more  comprehen- 
sive public  works  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  expired. 
Without  objection,  the  previous  ques- 
tion Is  ordered  on  the  conference  report. 
There  was  no  objection. 

KOTTON    TO   RECOMMrr    OrmiEO   BT    MB.    WTLIK 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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mlt  S.  386.  WhUe  this  blU  Is  preferable  to  t.r\nce^re^"rt  on\heV°«lT3T'to  '^l  c'SSl 

no  legislation  at  aU  In  this  vital  area  of  mlttee  of  conference 

urban  mass  transportation,  it  Is  clearly       „^    „^ 

Inferior  to  the  urban  mass  transporta-       ^^*  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 

tlon  bill  approved  last  week  bv  the  House  Previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the  mo- 

Publlc  Works  Committee.      "  ^^^"  ^  recommit. 

While  this  bill  does  begin  to  deal  with        !JJ"^  "^^^  "°  objection, 
Uie  mass  transportation  problems  faced       ^^  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 

by  our  urbanized  areas.  It  is  a  piecemeal  '"SnT"       recommit. 

approach  at  best.  Congre.'.s  must  stop  ^       ,^    question    was    taken:    and    the     „_ 

u.sing  these  stopgap,  temporary  measures  ?^^^^'  announced  that  the  noes  ap-     »»!^f". 

when  considering  this  Nation's  urgent  ^!^\^J}^^  *^-  iffi 

ma.'^5  transportation  needs  ^^-  wYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to    eirster 

I  fear  that  pa.ssage  of  thl.^  hill  could  **^*  ^''^^  ^^  ^^^  ground  that  a  quorum  ts     Bingham 

have  Uie  effect  of  bringing  to  a  stand-  "'^^  Present  and  make  the  point  of  order    l^f^^*^ 

stm  the  efforts  to  take  long-term  mean-  "*^^  *  quoi-um  !«=  not  present.  BouirK 
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So  ihe  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clcrl:  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  DavlA  of  Georgia  for,  wlOi  Mrs.  Chls- 
bolm a^nst. 

Mr.  Dorn  for,  with  Mr.  McSpadden  against. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  for,  with  Mr.  Clay  against. 

Mr.  Landrum  for,  with  Mr.  Lehman  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Robl- 
son of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  King  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mr.  Guyer  for,  with  Mr.  Stuckey  against. 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Gunter  against. 

Mr.  Carter  for,  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza 
■gainst. 

Mr.  Burgener  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr, 
Brasco  against. 

Mr.  nndley  for,  with  Mr.  Itoonev  of  New 
Tork  against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Steele 
against. 

Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada  for,  with  Mrs.  Green 
or  Oregon  against, 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  for,  with  Mr  HoUfle'  1 
r.falnst.  i 

OntU  further  notice : 
Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mr. 
Culver. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  ahnoiinccd 
as  above  recorded, 
A  motion  to  reconilder  was  laid  on  the 

table, 

cxx 1018— Part  It 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mf.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  leslslailve  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  under  discussion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
ihe  request  of  tlic  genllemau  from 
Te.xas? 

Tliere  V  as  no  objection. 


CL.4RIFIC.\TION  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  Mr  FALL  asked  and  was  given 
liermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  take  tlds 
time  In  order  to  announce  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  legislative  busine,>is  on  to- 
morrow will  begin  with  Ihe  next  Item  on 
the  calendar,  which  Is  Uie  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  HS..  8217, 
unemployment  compensation;  and  then 
we  will  consider  the  next  item,  which  Is 
left  from  today's  program,  which  will  be 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  93.  inflation  policy  studj". 

We  will  begin  In  that  order  tomorrow, 
and  then  we  will  take  up  tlie  conference 
report  on  H.R.  69,  elementarj-  and  sec- 
ondarj'  education  amendments,  and  go 
on  with  the  program. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  to  state  to  the  Members  that  this 
Is  the  end  of  the  legislative  business  for 
toda.v? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
end  of  the  legislative  business  for  today. 


THE  NEED  FOR  CREDIT 
ALLOCATION 

'Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs,  SCHROEDER,  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Reserve's  policy  of  indiscrimi- 
nate credit  restraint  is  causing  many 
needless  casualties  In  the  battle  against 
inflation. 

Tight  monetary  restraints  and  high 
Interest  rates  have  caused  serious  dl.slo- 
catlons  In  the  Interest-sensitive  sectors 
of  our  economj',  The.e  Is  no  money  to 
build,  sell  or  buy  houses.  Thrift  Institu- 
tions are  faced  with  a  massive  outflow 
of  funds,  state  and  local  governments 
cannot  market  their  securities.  Small 
businesses  caimot  finance  Inventories, 
New  capital  Investment  In  plant  and 
equipment  Is  hampered. 

To  curb  our  double-digit  Inflation  we 
do  need  to  have  responsible  monetar}' 
restraint,  since  a  rapid  money  expansion 
could  generate  more  Inflation  which  In 
the  long  run  would  further  raise  Interest 
rates.  However,  the  administration's  sole 
reliance  on  the  Federal  Reserve's  blun- 
derbuss aijproach  Is  not  the  answer.  It 
will  not  defeat  Inflation  by  Itself,  and  It 
used  Indiscriminately  will  cause  further 
Inflationary  pressures  by  allowing  scarce 
credit  resources  to  be  wasted  on  specula- 
tive, nonproductive,  nou-job-producing 
objectives. 

The  House  Democratic  Caucus,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  steering  and  pol- 
icy committee,  has  called  for  a  program 
to  cuslilon  the  impact  of  monetary  re- 


straint and  bring  down  high  Interest 
rates  by  channeling  cr::dlt  toward  cred- 
it-starved areas  of  the  economy,  such  as 
productive  capital  in\estment,  housing. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  small 
business,  and  away  from  speculative  and 
Inflationary  use  of  credit.  Legislation  has 
been  drafted  and  introduced,  notably  by 
Representatives  Patman  and  Rsvss, 
which  present  practical  ways  of  imple- 
mr^nting  such  a  program. 

Representative  Patmar  5  years  ago 
first  proposed  fix  establishment  of  a 
National  Development  Bank,  a  Ftdersl 
credit  Institution  patterned  after  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  es- 
tablished dtumg  the  eaily  stages  of  the 
depression.  The  bank  would  protect  State 
and  local  governments  and  small  and 
medium  size  businesses  and  Indtistries 
from  the  damage  caused  by  recurrluj 
tight  money-high  Interest  policies  by 
providing  adequate  loan  funds  at  rea- 
sonable Interest  rates  for  cei  tain  socially 
useful  programs  when  conventional 
lending  sources  cannot  meet  the  need, 

H.R.  15709, Introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Beuss,  wmild  empower  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  allocate  credit  to  national  pri- 
ority needs,  such  as  productive  capita]  in- 
vestment, low-  and  middle-Income  hous- 
ing. State  and  local  government  Invest- 
ments, and  small  businesses.  Ttie  bill 
would  establish  an  Incentive  .<;ystem  of 
supplemental  reserve  requirements  for 
nonprlorlty  loans  and  Investments,  com- 
bined with  credits  against  the  reserves 
for  priority  loans  and  Investments. 

The  time  Is  past  due  for  serious  debate 
and  consideration  of  some  type  of  credit 
allocation  system.  I  commend  Repre- 
sentatives Paikak  and  Rruss  for  their 
Innovative  leadership  In  this  area,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  their  ef- 
forts. 


THE  RAILROAD  TANGLE  IN 
THE  NORTHEAST 

I  Mr.  VIGORITO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revl.'ie  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  'VIGORITO.  Mr,  Speaker.  In  one 
of  his  typically  perceptive  editorials. 
James  B.  Stevenson,  publisher  of  the 
Titusvllle  Herald,  TitusviUe,  Pa,  in  the 
July  3,  1974.  Issue  of  the  paper,  discussed 
a  solution  to  the  railroad  tangle.  He 
points  out  that  in  an  era  of  railroad  de- 
cline that  this  Nation  has  experienced 
severe  difficulties  in  formulating  a  policy 
to  insure  safe  rail  service  In  tlie  future. 

This  statement  reflects  the  concern  of 
Americans  from  the  Nortlieast  section 
of  this  Nation.  For  that  reason,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  for  attention  the 
editorial  by  James  B.  Stevenson,  which 
follows  my  remarks: 

Ansxvtr  to  IIIE  FaosLEMs 
Judge  riUIani  has  ruled  that  the  bank- 
rupt Penn  Central  RaUroad  sliould  not  Jol.t 
CouBull,  the  proposed  new  federal  rail  e\  »- 
icm  set  up  by  Congress. 

This  order  could  lead  lo  t)ie  llquldotiou  of 
the  railroad.  The  line's  creditors  and  stock- 
holders  are  demanding  adequate  and  imme- 
diate compen.<tation.  They  wouldn't  get  !t  for 
at  least  two  years,  the  period  during  which 
ConH&il  Is  being  put  together. 

The  an^WLiT  to  boUi  problems. — Penn  Cen- 
tral's continued  oper^^llou  and  the  satlif ac- 
tion  of  the  creditors— la  fairly  simple  but 
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very  expensive  But  no  on*  has  yet  come  up 
with  on  Inexpenolve  solution  to  tlie  terrific 
rallroftd  tangle. 

It  la  this:  Let  the  governmeni  buy  all  the 
irnclca  of  all  the  rallroAds  In  the  country-— 
main  lines,  yards,  sidings,  everything.  With 
the  money  thus  received.  Penn  Central  and 
tlie  other  bankrupt  northeast  Unes  could 
r-'vy  off  a  large  portion  of  the  money  due 
'.heir  creditors.  For  the  solvent  railroads, 
ihe  government,  as  part  of  the  deal,  would 
lequlre  that  the  money  be  used  to  buy  new 
■  i\r3  and  equipment.  Moat  aaauredly  it 
should  not  be  used  to  increase  dividends. 

Then,  the  government  would  make  con- 
Eracts  with  the  rallroada  to  put  the  tracks. 
now  owned  pubUtiy,  back  into  first  class 
condition  and  to  keep  them  that  way.  This 
would  permit  the  railroads  to  concentrate 
on  c^wratlon.  now  that  the  burden  of  maln- 
tenancs  waa  off  their  backs.  Tliey  would  thus 
be  able  to  give  better  service  aiid  to  operate 
profitably. 

The  railroads"  competliora,  the  tnickers, 
the  airlines  and  the  barge  Unes,  don't  have 
to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights* 
of-way.  Therefore,  all  four  transportation 
competitors  would  be  on  equal  footing  un- 
der the  track -purchase  plan. 

Another  reason  for  government  ownership 
of  the  tracks  Is  public  safety.  This  is  urgent. 
According  to  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion records  of  1073,  track-related  accidents 
rose  33  per  cent  over  the  1072  rate.  There 
were  39  persons  killed  and  342  Injured  In  de- 
railments during  the  first  10  months.  Pre- 
liminary data  for  the  rest  of  the  year  and  for 
the  first  two  months  of  1974  indicate  that 
derailments  are  Increasing.  There  were  «4 
passengers  injured  in  the  first  two  months 
of  1974  compared  with  only  one  in  the  same 
period  In  1973  The  primary  cause  of  derail- 
ments is  defects  in  or  improper  maintenance 
of  tracks  and  roadbed. 

As  recently  as  June  17  .\mtrak's  south- 
bound Florldian  derailed  early  In  the  morn- 
ing 10  mUes  south  of  Indianapolis.  Injuring 
a  mother  and  her  three  children.  It  waa  re- 
port«d  as  the  third  Amtrak  derailment  m 
Indiana  this  year— a  *»ate  that  osjce  had 
-tome  of  the  finest  track  m  the  country. 

So.  for  thesa  three  reasons— continued  op- 
era-tlon,  repayment  of  the  creditors  and  pub- 
lic safety— Congress  should  proceed  forth- 
with to  buy  the  country's  railroad  tracks. 
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specialty  and  the  fact  the  Detroit  area  is 
one  of  the  worst  areas  In  the  Nation  as 
regards  suits  fljed  against  physicians.  As 
a  result  of  this  situation,  the  doctor  was 
forced  to  Join  a  corporation  as  an  Indus- 
trial doctor.  Apparently  this  is  a  fine 
position  but  there  Is  virtually  no  chance 
the  physician  can  use  his  specialized 
medical  skills.  The  loser,  of  course.  Is  our 
society  as  well  as  the  Individual  phy- 
sician. 

Another  problem  of  broad  significance 
caused  by  unwarranted  malpractice 
awards  has  had  the  effect  of  forcing  the 
retirement  of  our  older  physicians  who 
wish  to  practice  only  part  time.  As  the 
Detroit  News  article  pointed  out,  you 
cannot  afford  to  practice  part  time  or  do 
a  little  surgery  when  you  have  to  pay 
$10,000  or  more  yearly  for  medical  mal- 
practice liability  Insurance. 

Because  It  is  as  necessary  to  make  sure 
that  a  patient  receives  prompt  and  just 
compensation  from  negligence  in  medical 
treatment  as  It  Is  for  the  physician  to  be 
protected  against  unreasonable  awards, 
this  Is  a  complex  problem.  As  usual,  how- 
ever. It  Is  the  public  who  suffers.  In  the 
long  run  the  111  and  the  Injured  must 
bear  the  added  cost  of  the  physician's 
higher  Insurance  premiums  as  well  as  the 
large  legal  fees  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Introduced  legisla- 
tion calling  for  a  blue-ribbon  commission 
to  be  formed  to  examine  this  problem 
•ind  make  appropriate  recommendations. 
I  will  be  sending  a  letter  to  my  colleagues 
explaining  the  proposed  bill  and  Inviting 
them  to  Join  In  this  effort  to  reduce  In- 
flated medical  fees  caused  by  un- 
deservedly large  court  awards  for  medi- 
cal malpractice. 


GROWINO  PROBLEM  OP  EXORBI- 
TANT MALPRACTICE  AWARDS 
•  Mr.  HDBER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  Ws  remarks, 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  a  month 
goes  by  but  that  one  of  our  colleagues 
does  not  call  to  our  attention  the  need 
for  more  and  better  medical  care  in  this 
country. 

Too  little  attention,  however,  is  being 
given  to  one  of  the  major  problems  caus- 
ing high  medical  fees  and  forcing  phy- 
sicians to  leave  medical  practice  or  pre- 
venting them  from  working  at  their 
specialty. 

I  am  referring  to  the  growing  problem 
of  exorbitant  malpractice  awards  bv  the 
courts  that  are  far  in  excess  of  cominon- 
.scnse  compensation  for  any  falling  on 
the  part  of  the  medical  practitioner. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Detroit  News  called 
intention  to  the  sad  plight  of  a  young 
doctor  who  had  spent  a  total  of  14  years 

preparing  himself  to  be  a  neurosurgeon 

and  then,  despite  his  reputation  for  be- 
ing able  and  well-trained,  the  physician 
could  not  find  a  U.S.  Insurance  company 
to  sell  him  medical  malpractice  liability 
insurance  because  of  the  high  risk  of  his 


IFtom  ttie  Detroit  News,  July  n.  1974] 

CJ'IT     or     MALPKACTICC     InSUBAHCE     Pl..«f;VES 

DrmoiT  Area.  Doctom 
(By  Cliester  Bulgier) 

Dr.  Lucius  c.  Tripp  lias  sptnt  14  rears  la 
college,  medical  school,  internship  aail  resi- 
dency to  quality  himself  as  a  neurosurgeon. 

HlB  colleague.?  and  former  schoolmates  and 
professors  at  Wayne  State  University  School 
of  Medicine  describe  him  as  able  and  well- 
trained. 

He  cannot  get  a  Job  doing  what  he  is 
trained  to  do,  and  he  cannot  go  Into  practice 
on  his  own. 

No  U.S.  insurance  company  will  sell  Dr. 
Tripp  medical  malpractice  llablllly  Insur- 
ance, and  he  would  be  utterly  foolhardy  to 
do  brain  surgery  without  such  protection. 

Court  suits  against  doctors — particularly 
surgeons  In  high-risk  areas  of  specializa- 
tion—are  multiplying  at  a  phenomenal  rale, 
and  awards  by  Juries  often  are  In  astronomi- 
cal figures.  One  sizable  loss  In  court  could 
wipe  him  out  and  conflscate  his  future  earn- 
ings for  years. 

Dr.  Tripp  said  he  has  never  been  sued  But 
hti  specialty  is  in  the  highest  risk  category 
for  medical  malpractice  ItabUity.  and  when 
Insurance  agents  learn  that  he  Intends  to 
practice  In  Detroit,  they  lose  Interest  fast 

The  Detroit  metropolitan  area  Is  near  tops 
in  the  nation  In  suits  died  against  doctors 
Because  of  high  los-ses  in  thu  area,  half  a 
dozen  companies  which  have  handled  this 
sort  ot  Insurance  are  cutting  back  drastically 
canceling  policies,  raising  their  rates  or  pull- 
ing out  ot  Ihe  medical  Ilabllltj  Ijuslness  en- 
tirely. 

So  the  young  brain  surgeon,  with  no  alter- 
native to  support  his  family,  went  to  work 
last  week  tor  General  Motors  as  an  Indu-strlal 
doctor.  He  said  he  hasn't  been  told  w'-.at  his 
salary  Is,  but  It  will  be  a  lot  lesa  than  h* 
would  make  as  neurosurgeon. 


Dr.  Tripp'.s  dilemma  Is  an  extreme  example 
of  what  this  can  do  10  a  young  doctor  tryuig 
to  get  started  In  practice. 

Older  doctors  are  flndlng  themselves  Ui 
ilmuar  flics.  Many,  particularly  thoi*  who 
have  been  sued,  are  refused  renewal  of  poll- 
cle.'i  and  have  to  shop  elsewhere,  sometimes 
paying  almost  unbelievable  prices  for  Insur- 
ance protection. 

The  horrible  example  everyone  cites  Is  the 
rate  paid  by  several  anesthesiologists  In  two 
major  Elelrolt  hospitals— almost  925.000  a 
year  apiece. 

.*nd  many  otlier  young  doctors.  Just  getting 
ftaried  m  practice,  are  finding  the  high  cost 
of  Insurance  almost  Intolerable. 

Dr-  Robert  Levlue,  a  Southfleld  orthopedic 
eurgeon  In  practice  for  about  a  rear,  dis- 
covered this  j'ear  that  his  premium  had 
doubled— to  about  89.500  a  year  for  «1  mil- 
lion worth  of  coverage. 

■Frankly.  I  waa  more  shocked  than  lie 
was,"  said  Dr.  Levlne's  Insurance  agent.  "But 
at  a  time  when  all  the  major  companies  are 
pulling  out  of  Cla.w  4  and  6.  I  was  Just  lucky 
to  find  him  a  market  at  all." 

Insurance  companies  classify  doctors  bv 
risk  level.  Dr.  Tripp,  Dr.  Levlne  and  the 
anesthesiologists  aU  are  in  Class  5,  the  high- 
est risk  rating,  for  specialists  who  are  sued 
more  often  than  any  others.  Also  In  Class  9 
are  plastic  surgeons  and  ob5tetrlclan-gyn- 
e^'ologlsts. 

Obviously.  It's  thft  patients  who  pay  these 
costs  In  the  long  run,  and  not  only  In  In- 
creased fees  which  the  doctors  must  pass  on 
to  them. 

"I  have  to  practice  defensively,"  Dr,  Levhie 
explained. 

'■I  order  extra  X-rays.  If  a  chUd  has  an 
undisplaced  leg  fracture,  I  get  an  X-ray 
after  the  cast  is  on.  Just  in  case. 

"If  I  have  a  woman  patient  In  good  health 
in  her  60s.  with  a  fractured  hip.  I  call  In  an 
Internist  to  OK  her  for  surgery  before  she 
goes  under  anesthesia.  That's  an  extra  »40 
or  *50  for  consultation.  I  order  extra  follow- 
up  office  visits. 

"I  do  all  these  things  In  fear  of  being  aued 
I  have  to  regard  every  patient  as  a  potential 
plalntm.  But  I  cant  absorb  these  costs.  I 
have  to  charge  my  patients  for  them." 

Er.  Levlne  said  the  high  cost  of  Insurance 
has  had  the  effect  of  forcing  out  older  phy- 
sicians who  wish  to  practice  only  part  time 
"You  cant  alTord  to  do  Just  a  little  bit  of 
surgery  and  pay  (10,000  a  year  for  Insur- 
ance," he  said. 

A  muilon  dollars  In  liability  insurance 
sounds  lUse  a  lot.  But  one  Detroit  patient  who 
suffered  brain  damage  was  awarded  »1.7 
nulllon  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  And  dozens 
of  recent  awards  have  run  Into  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars. 

More  patients — now  better  informed  about 
medical  problems  and  more  Intolerant  of 
doctors'  mistakes— are  tiu-nlng  to  the  court) 
for  redress. 

Even  If  It  cannot  be  proved  that  the  phv- 
slclan  was  negligent,  many  Juries  seem  to 
feel  that  relatives  of  patients  who  die  durlnt, 
operations  ore  entitled  to  compensation. 

More  than  600  damage  suits  are  now  pend- 
ing against  Michigan  clients  ot  Medical  Pro- 
tecilve  Co.,  which  insures  about  4,700  of 
Michigan's  8.000-plus  physicians.  So  far  this 
year,  the  number  of  suits  filed  Is  up  75  per- 
cent over  the  same  period  last  year. 

Medical  Protectlve's  rates  are  much  lower 
than  those  of  many  other  arms  writing  medi- 
cal liability  policies— «4.B45  a  year  for  »! 
million  coverage  for  a  Class  5  doctor. 

But  Its  officers  and  agents  admit  that 
they  are  "looking  very  carefully"  at  re- 
newals and  that  they  are  being  "pretty  selec- 
tive" on  new  business.  Location  Is  a  big  fac- 
tor, because  most  of  the  law.-ults  are  beiity 
tiled  In  the  Detroit  area. 

"A  doctor  planning  to  practice  In  Detroit, 
well,  he'd  almost  have  to  be  a  little  god 
for  us  to  accept  him,"  a  Medical  Protective 
ofDclal  said. 
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"I  dont  have  the  figures,  but  I  have  heard 
that  Wayne  County  has  the  highest  record 
m  the  country  In  new  suits  and  Bmo\'nts 
awarded." 

He  said  his  firm  has  renewed  "about  99 
percent"  of  existing  policies  In  the  la!t  two 
.rears.  "But  we're  at  the  saturation  point  in 
'financial  capacity,  and  we  cannot  absorb  tlie 
clients  abandoned  by  other  companies  who 
are  ptilllng  out  of  the  field,"  he  said. 

He  cald  a  lot  of  the  doctors  whote  pcUcies 
have  been  canceled  by  other  Insurance  Omia 
ar3  having  to  shop  for  Insurance  with  com- 
panies like  Lloyd's  of  London,  which  writes 
some  high-risk  policies  for  very  high  pre- 
miums. 

Dr.  Tripp  said  he  could  have  get  insurance 
from  Uoyd'e  at  about  tlS.OOO  a  year.  But  It 
was  cancellable  at  any  time,  and  Lloyd's 
would  assume  no  liability  after  cancellation, 
even  for  suits  arising  from  events  which  oc- 
curred while  the  Insuranco  was  In  force. 

"Even  If  I  could  pay  that,  it  wouldn't  be 
sufficient  protection,"  Dr.  Tripp  aald.  "And 
how  could  1  pass  that  kind  of  cost  on  to  In- 
ner city  patients?" 

No  one  seems  interested  In  doing  anything 
about  the  problem,  he  said. 

"I  checked  with  the  state  Insurance  com- 
missioner, and  he  said  that  unless  you  have 
been  turned  down  by  every  possible  source, 
there's  nothing  bo  can  do.  And  he  doesn't 
think  115,000  a  year  is  prohibitive." 

A  committee  of  the  Michigan  state  Istedlcal 
Society  Is  Investigating  several  ways  to  cope 
with  the  problem.  Most  would  require  new 
state  laws. 

Bruce  Ambrose,  the  society's  government 
relations  manager,  said  the  po&slbllltles  In- 
clude a  plan  for  blndmg  arbitration  In  mal- 
practice cases,  some  form  of  no-fault  liability 
Insurance  for  doctors  and  voluntary  media- 
tion panels.  The  mediation  panels  have  been 
tried  In  some  other  states,  with  Indifferent 
auccesB. 

So  far,  no  state  legislation  has  been  Intro- 
duced or  proposed. 

One  group  of  Insurance  agents  is  exploring 
plana  to  set  up  a  group  merchandising  pro- 
gram, backed  by  a  major  cc.mpany  and  aimed 
at  oorraltng  roost  ot  the  medical  liability 
Insurance  market.  Backers  hope  they  can 
"handle  Just  about  everybody"  and  offer  a 
"eubstantlal"  reduction  In  rates. 

Meanwhile,  what  are  physicians  In  Dr. 
Trip's  predicament  to  do? 

"Well,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I'm  going 
to  do  whatever  they  tell  me  to  do  at  General 
Moton."  be  said. 

"And  I'll  :ceep  trying  to  get  Insurance,  and 
I'll  save  as  much  moiM^y  as  I  can  to  be  able 
to  pay  for  It." 


MARINE  SCIENCE  CONSORTIUM 

(Mr.  ESHLEMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  lor  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  wish 
to  give  permanent  recognition  In  the 
CoNGRkssioNAL  RECORD  and  al.so  Inform 
my  colleagues  ot  what  I  deem  to  be  a 
most  worthwhile  undertakltig. 

The  Marine  Science  Consortium  Is  a 
nonprofit  corporation  established  In  De- 
cember lOM,  and  presently  consisting  of 
18  academic  Institutions  In  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Nortli  Carolina  and 
Washington.  DC.  The  corsortlum  pro- 
motes teaching  and  research  In  the  ma- 
rine sciences,  especially  on  behalf  of  In- 
land students.  It  operates  two  marine 
science  centers — at  Wallops  Island,  Va., 
and  I^wea,  Del.,  and  U  presently  or- 
ganizing a  third  center  on  Lake  Erie. 
Pa. 


Programs  offered  Include  the  collegre 
.'.iirimer  program  In  which  30  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  courses  are  offered 
during  Ave  sessions  cf  3  weeks  each;  the 
precoUege  oceanography  program.  Im- 
mersing up  to  160  students  per  week  In 
dynamic  3-day  field  prcsrams:  and 
various  research  programs,  speciflcally 
dealinE  with  effects  of  marine  waste  dis- 
posal and  with  remote  sensing  of  coa&tal 
environments. 

Through  cost-effective  management 
by  a  dedicated  staff,  and  by  making  In- 
tensive use  of  tlie  HEW  Federal  surplus 
program,  the  consortium  has  grown  rap- 
idly to  become  one  of  tlie  largest  Uistl- 
tutions  of  Its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
number  of  student-days  has  increased 
from  3,181  in  1969  to  22,699  in  1973  and 
Is  i^nticipated  to  exceed  30,000  in  1974. 

Cooperative  programs  have  been  es- 
tablished with  NASA.  NOAA,  the  Na- 
tional Aquarium,  the  D.S.  Aimy  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  several  research  orga- 
nizations and  academic  institutions. 
These  programs  enable  advanced  con- 
sortium students  to  take  active  part  in 
applied  research  programs  of  national 
Importance  and  provide  excellent  train- 
ing for  future  marine  scientists  and 
policymakers. 

The  Marine  Science  Consortium  de- 
serves commentlatton  for  overcoming  the 
obvious  handicap  of  consisting  of  inland 
institutions,  wtiich  hampers  Federal  and 
State  funding;  for  providing  much- 
needed  and  very  effective  outdoor  learn- 
ing experiences  to  students  of  ail  ages: 
for  making  the  utmost  use  of  the  Federal 
surplus  program  to  obtain  facilities — 
Wallops  Island  Marine  Science  Center — 
vessels,  the  50  foot  R.  V.  "Delaware  Bay" 
and  the  40  foot  R.  V.  "Everett ",  and 
eqiupment;  for  the  cooperation  it  pro- 
vides to  Federal  and  State  agencies  In 
making  facilities,  manpower,  and  data 
available  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
these  agencies  and  consortium  students, 
staff  and  faculty. 

In  summary,  the  consortium  opera- 
tions are  an  excellent  example  of  filling 
a  recognized  rational  need  in  an  efflcient 
manner  and  to  a  maximum  benefit  of 
the  U.S.  taxpayers.  I  urge  that  the  can- 
sortitjm  be  given  all  consideration,  co- 
operation, and  financial  support  it  neetb 
and  deserves  on  the  basis  of  its  excellent 
record  of  performance. 


WASHINGTON     NEWSPAPERS     MAY 
NOT   REFLECT  PUBLIC   ATTITUDES 

'Mr.  LANDGREBE  asked  and  icas  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
too  many  people  who  ought  to  know  bet- 
ter get  the  notion  that  the  state  of  the 
Nation  is  as  It  is  caricatured  by  the  In- 
famous Washington  Post  and  Its  rapidly 
deteriorating  Imitation,  the  Washington 
Star-News, 

This  is  one  of  the  sad  coi'-sequences 
of  a  Congress  held  captive  in  Washing- 
ton too  long.  We  need  to  get  back  to 
America  more  often  and  commune  with 
our  constituents  a  little  more  closely.  In 
spite  of  our  continuous  congressional  leg- 
islative schedule,  I  make  It  my  buslnesa 
to  get  back  to  tay  people  In  Indiana 
every  week,  and  I  tell  j-ou  tliey  do  not 


share  the  Post's  view  of  our  countri-  ond 
our  President. 

Herblock  ond  a.s.soclates  may  be  look- 
!n>T  at  the  world  through  bUe-colored 
glasses,  but  the  people  in  heartland 
America  have  not  lost  their  clear  visicn. 
They  have  not  lost  faith  In  their  prett 
President. 

And  mark  this,  my  colleagues:  they 
can  tell  the  difference  between  a  ma- 
rauding political  lynch  mob  and  a  mo-s- 
queradlng  "salvation  army."  They  can 
see  right  tlirough  the  sanctimony,  and 
they  can  peel  the  palaver  right  oft  the 
Phoav  piety.  And  the  people  want  their 
views  represented  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. They  deserve  nothing  les.s 


FEDERAL  HOUSING  POLICY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tem.^ore  'Mr.  Mc- 
Falli.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  (Mr. 
Whaies)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  energy 
and  Watergate  continue  to  dominate  the 
headlines  today.  In  this  93d  Congress 
wc  in  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
spent  many  days  dealing  with  these  two 
Issues.  Many  hours  have  been  spent  con- 
sidering proposals  to  alleviate  our  energy 
dilDcultles.  Soon  we  will  spend  several 
weeks  on  the  House  floor  considering 
articles  of  impeachment  which  have 
stemmed  from  Watergate  and  related 
activities. 

J.   IKTBODUCnOK 

A  less  chic  crisis  on  which  the  full 
House  has  dwelled  for  only  8  hours  per- 
sists in  rural  and  urban  America.  At  the 
moment  few  but  the  111 -housed  worry 
about  the  question  ot  shelter  In  this 
countrj'.  Nevertheless,  the  housing  crisis 
remains  a  physical  blemish  that  will  not 
go  away.  One  American  family  in  six  lives 
in  inadeqtiate  housing  while  13  million 
Americans  live  in  shelter  that  "Is  physi- 
cally imsoimd,  overcrowded,  or  excessive- 
ly expensive." ' 

House  and  Senate  conferees  are  now 
meeting  to  formulate  the  final  version  of 
this  year's  Housing  and  Urljan  Develop- 
ment Act.  Thus,  we  in  Congress  continue 
the  Federal  commitment  and  involve- 
ment begtm  40  years  ago.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  the  House  conferees  should  agree  to 
the  balanced  approach  to  oiff  housing 
needs  which  the  Senate  approved.  In 
support  of  my  position,  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing review  and  evalutlon  of  the  hous- 
ing policies  enacted  in  the  past  and  a 
brief  summary  of  the  housing  program.s 
of  several  other  nations, 
ir.    A    Biioar    histort    of   rrwoiu.   bousing 

FOUCT  AMD   UtWS 

In  the  United  States,  no  level  of  gov- 
ernment was  directly  involved  with 
housing  until  the  20th  century.  During 
the  progressive  era,  municipal  and  State 
governments  Initiated  ordinances  or 
codes  prohibiting  certain  housing  con- 
ditions that  caused  health  or  safety  haz- 
ards. However,  little  was  done  beyond 
regulating  the  standards  of  new  housing 
constructed  by  private  builders.  Certain 
studies  indicate  that  such  housing  codes 
actually  retu-ded  the  supply  of  bouses 
built  for  low-income  families.  Burdened 
by  the  standards  to  which  they  were 
forced  to  adhere,  builders  of  cheap  bous- 
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ing  found  this  market  no  longer  &s  prof- 
itable as  formerly. 

During  World  War  I.  the  precedent 
was  set  for  later  Federal  involvement  in 
liou&ing.  Since  workers  In  critical  war 
industries  needed  housing,  the  US.  Ship- 
puig  Board's  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
lion  and  the  Department  of  Labor's  U.S. 
Housing  Corporation  built  or  controlled 
a  number  of  housing  developments  for 
this  group.  Housing  projects  designed 
with  the  latest  experimental  features, 
such  as  curvilinear  street  systems  and 
row  housing,  were  the  products  of  this 
fir.st  Federal  housmg  program.  Examples 
include  Union  Park  Gardens — now  a 
Wilmington,  Del.,  suburb —  and  York- 
ship  Villrge — now  a  section  of  Camden, 
N.J.  When  the  fighting  stopped.  Govern- 
ment attaclunent  with  the  developments 
Quickly  ended.' 

The  Great  Depression  rcrived  Federal 
Involvement  in  housing  on  a  number  of 
fronts.  With  thou.'^ands  of  people  losing 
their  homes  becau.se  of  mortgage  fore- 
closures, emergency  measures  were 
necessary  to  stem  tlus  rising  tide  of 
domestic  tragedies.  Not  only  did  New 
Deal  legislators  and  administrators  seek 
to  save  middle-class  homeowners,  but 
they  eventually  turned  their  attention 
to  the  worst  housing  m  the  cities.  This 
reflected  the  "reform"  thrust  of  that  era 
which  called  for  Government  action  to 
deal  with  Inadequate  supply  of  shelter 
and  the  deplorable  housing  conditions 
which  confronted  urban  woikers  and  the 
poor." 

In  1932.  Congress  created  12  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  to  lend  money  to 
fmancially  depleted  building  and  loan 
associations  and  other  mortgage  agen- 
cies. Congress  also  established  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation.  HOLC.  in 
1933.  Charged  with  refinancing  individ- 
ual homeowner  mortgages  at  long  terms 
and  low  interest.  HOLC  granted  over  a 
million  loans  during  its  3-year  existence. 
At  the  time  of  its  demise  in  the  summer 
of  1936.  this  institution  was  responsible 
for  approximately  one-sixth  of  the  home 
mortgage  debts  in  American  cities.  HOLC 
also  played  a  major  role  in  cuttUig.  by 
1937.  the  1933  foreclosure  rate  in  half — 
on  the  average,  a  thousand  homes  a  day 
were  foreclosed  in  1933. 

Inaugurated  in  1934.  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  FHA,  continues 
to  play  a  role  in  helping  individuals  pur- 
chase homes.  This  organl2ation  was  em- 
powered to  insure  loaa=i  made  by  private 
liutitutions  for  tlie  building,  mainte- 
nance, or  improvement  of  houses.  Al- 
though FHA '5  fimctlons  were  Important 
during  the  depression  years,  its  major 
impact  has  come  during  the  suburban 
housing  boom  of  the  post-World  War  II 
period. 

Efforts  to  build  new  housing  for  low- 
income  people  begiin  in  1934  under  the 
Public  Works  Administration.  However, 
in  1935.  a  Federal  circuit  court  ruled  that 
direct  Federal  involvement  in  housing 
^nd  slum  clearance  was  \inconstltutional. 
y-u.owing  this  decision,  the  PWA's  Hous- 
ing Division  and  later  Federal  housing 
agencies  worked  through  special  State 
or  local  housing  authorities.  During  Its 
4'i-year  life.  PWA's  Housing  Division 
Inaugurated  significant  programs  In  New 
Fooinotes  at  end  of  speech. 


■ifork  City,  Cleveland,  and  Atl^iiita 
Nevetheless.  its  total  contribution  of 
49  projects  with  approximately  25.- 
000  housing  imits  was  considered  to 
be  minimal  even  by  PEA  Dii'ector  Harold 
Ickes. 

In  September.  1937,  Senator  Robert 
Wagner  of  New  York  steered  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  through  Congress. 
Tliat  act  created  the  U.S.  Housing  Au- 
thority, USH.'V.  to  replace  PWA's  Hous- 
ing Division  in  the  public  housing  field. 
The  USHA  offered  60-year  loans  at  low 
interest  to  local  hou.sing  authorities  that 
were  involved  in  clearing  blighted  areas 
and  in  constnicting  shelter  for  low-in- 
come families.  Prior  to  World  War  n, 
USHA  funded  511  public  housing  proj- 
ects, comprising  6,162  units. 

Although  USHA  made  a  difference  for 
many  of  the  urban  poor  during  the  New 
Deal  era.  it  merely  scratched  the  surface 
of  the  problem.  One  urban  historian  says 
that  it  did  no  more  than  "ameliorate" 
conditions,  but  that  it  did  set  "a  prece- 
dent" for  postwar  action.* 

The  electric  streetcar  and  then  the 
automobile  changed  our  Nation's  hous- 
ing patterns  during  the  first  three  dec- 
ades of  the  20lh  century.  No  longer  was 
it  necessary  for  a  worker  to  live  in  close 
proximity  to  his  place  of  emploj-ment. 
The  exodus  to  the  suburbs  accelerated 
after  World  War  II.  Admittedlv.  congres- 
sional pohcy  began  to  play  a  large  role 
in  this  suburbanization  process. 

In  an  indirect  way,  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars allocated  for  the  Federal  highway 
program  stimulated  the  suburban  trend. 
It  helped  to  pay  for  a  coast  to  coast  net- 
work of  roads  and  expressways  that 
made  long-distance  commuting  possible 
Formerly  wedded  to  a  one  dimensional 
Planning  process,  we  now  realize  the  im- 
pact that  a  transportation  decision  can 
have  on  another  area  like  housing.' 

The  more  direct  governmental  influ- 
ence In  the  movement  of  people  to  met- 
ropolitan suburbs  stemmed  from  the 
poUcles  of  FHA  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. In  the  postwar  years  VA 
and  FHA  practices  were  also  part  of  a 
process  of  keeping  the  suburbs  predomi- 
nantly white.  Taking  their  cues  from  the 
private  real  estate  market.  VA  and  FHA 
made  it  a  practice  of  discouraging  resi- 
dential integration  until  1950.  Further- 
more, most  urban  blacks  did  not  possess 
sufficient  incomes  to  qualify  for  these 
federally  backed  mortgages.* 

Thus,  the  Federal  Government  aided  in 
the  crc:ition  of  the  ■lily-white"  compoii- 
tion  of  the  metropolitan  suburbs.  We,  in 
Congiess.  should  be  made  aware  that  this 
trend  still  holds  fast.  According  to  1970 
census  figures.  40.3  percent  of  the  total 
white  population  in  America  lives  in  the 
suburbs,  while  only  16.3  percent  of  the 
Nation's  black  population  possess  .sub- 
urban residences.  From  1960  to  1970, 
black  Americans  comprised  81.7  percent 
of  the  entire  urban  population  growth, 
while  this  group  contributed  only  5.8 
percent  to  the  total  growth  of  suburbia.' 
The  postwar  years  also  produced  a  new 
commitment  to  provide  adequate  shelter 
for  the  ill-housed.  With  the  fuU  support 
of  Senator  Robert  Taft,  Sr.,  legislation 
was  passed  expanding  the  earlier  New 
Deal  low-income  housing  proarara.  This 


iuc:i  urc.  desirmed  to  provide  "a  decent 
home  and  suitable  living  environment 
for  every  American  family,"'  obviously 
has  fallen  far  short  of  its  goal. 

The  1949  Housing  Act  established  a 
target  of  810,000  new  public  hous.lng 
units  by  1955.  However,  from  1934  to 
1967.  only  662.657  units  of  pubUc  housing 
were  constractcd.  Instead  of  reaching  an 
annual  goal  of  135,000  units,  the  public 
housing  program's  biggest  output  was 
58.214  In  1954." 

What  prevented  the  attainment  of  this 
objective?  One  must  acknowledge  nu- 
merous reasons  for  thLs  failure.  Sufflcient 
funds  to  construct  810,000  units  of  public 
housing  were  not  forthcoming.  The 
Korean  war  and  other  cold  war  priorities 
siphoned  money  from  domestic  endeav- 
ors. In  fact,  an  emphasis  on  military 
defense  during  the  1950's  made  it  much 
easier  for  foes  of  public  housing  to  strip 
"tlie  fat"  out  of  this  program." 

Another  drawback  was  the  congres- 
.sionally  mandated  minimal  physical 
standards  for  public  housing.  That  ma- 
neuver, designed  to  cut  to  the  bone  the 
costs  of  federally  supported  shelter  for 
low-Income  famiUes.  produced  several 
rjmiflcatlons.  Spartan  imits,  coMtructed 
without  frills  or  amenities,  caused  pubUc 
housing  laws  to  become  instantly  asso- 
ciated with  blight,  deterioration,  and 
poverty." 

Lacking  in  physical  and  aesthetic 
qualities,  public  housing  projects  were 
viewed  as  symbols  of  advancing  lu-ban 
decay.  Thus,  middle-income  citizens  op- 
posed the  location  of  public  houshig  in 
their  ueghborhoods.  This  meant  that  the 
construction  of  public  housing  usually 
took  place  in  already  existing  slujis.  It 
also  meant  that  public  housins  tmits 
usually  were  clustered  together  in  large 
complexes.  Such  a  geographical  arrange- 
ment meant  that  dwellers  In  public  hous- 
ins po.s.se.s.sed  non  anonymity  concerning 
ihcir  economic  status." 

Tlie  easily  recognizable  inferior  plij'sl- 
cal  quplity  of  the  buildings  made  these 
units  unpopular  among  many  public 
housing  tenants.  The  institutional  qual- 
ity of  public  housing  and  the  lack  of 
amenities  helped  to  create  a  stigma  about 
living  in  such  structures.  Consequently, 
some  low-income  people  preferred  to 
remain  in  more  phjsically  deteriorated 
older  slum  housing  where  rents  were 
higher. 

EaigibUity  requirements  also  contrib- 
uted to  the  poor  image  of  public  housing 
dwellers.  An  soon  as  a  tenant's  Income 
rose  above  an  established  poverty  level. 
he  was  forced  to  leave  pubUc  housing. 
This  guideline  eliminated  any  economic 
diversity  among  residents  and  further 
categorized  public  hou.sing  dwellers  and 
"the  very  poor."  By  crowding  the  truly 
economically  deprived  into  one  or  more 
high-rise  apartments,  housins  authori- 
ties also  were  assembling  people  who 
often  suffered  from  the  multiple  iirobler.is 
caused  by  poverty. 

Thus,  public  housing  not  only  vas 
considered  to  be  physically  inferior  and 
architecturally  unattractive,  but  also  was 
degenerated  because  It  was  occupied  by 
the  poor.  These  factors  certainly  limited 
the  geographic  locations  for  public  hous- 
ing. Also,  since  public  housing  was 
Immune  from  local  property  taxes,  local 
governments   were   adverse   to   placing 
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such  shelter  on  sites  that  might  acquire 
a  taxpaylng  owner.  Thus,  only  the  least 
desirable  land  was  usually  available  for 
public  housing  construction. 

Another  often  neglected  dimension  is 
tlie  role  of  pubUc  housing  management 
and  services.  A  recent  study  indicates 
that  poor  management  and  services  ac- 
count for  many  of  the  problems  attend- 
ant to  public  housing.  A  pei-fectly  sound 
structure  can  become  an  inadequate  place 
to  live  if  poor  tenant-management  rela- 
tions exist.  By  overemphasizing  con- 
struction considerations,  the  human  as- 
pects involved  In  bringing  many  people 
together  under  one  roof  were  often  ig- 
nored. Better  trained  public  housing 
managers  and  expanded  tenant  services 
are  seen  as  ways  by  which  many  public 
housing  apai'tments  can  be  transferred 
from  refuges  of  last  resort  to  acceptable 
places  to  live." 

From  the  foregoing  analysis,  it  is  clear 
that  Congress  must  share  responsibility 
for  the  poor  image  of  public  housing  and 
tlie  failure  to  meet  construction  goals. 

Middle-class  planners  and  local  hous- 
ing authorities  often  Indiscriminately 
used  the  bulldozer  In  the  early  days  of 
public  housing  and  urban  renewal.  As  a 
consequence,  ugly  high-rises  arose  on 
lots  that  might  better  have  housed  reha- 
bilitated older  structures  and  smaller  new 
pubUc  housing  apartments.  One  recalls 
Jane  Jacobs'  warnings  about  tlie  whole- 
sale demolition  of  buildings  that  really 
constituted  viable  neighborhoods." 

For  all  the  criticism  of  traditional  pub- 
Uc housing,  It  still  deserves  some  plaud- 
its. Despite  all  of  the  shortcomings,  it  did 
house  many  poor  people  who  could  not 
find  or  afford  shelter  in  the  private  mar- 
ket. In  1968.  the  President's  Committee 
on  Urban  Houshig  reported  that  approx- 
imately 2.4  million  Americans  were  Uv- 
ing  in  650.000  public  housing  units.  The 
latest  major  houshig  report,  a  Harvard- 
MJ.T.  study,  points  to  an  improvement 
in  the  physical  standards  in  tlie  housing 
of  the  poor.  Over  the  last  decade,  physi- 
cal Inadequacy  declined  from  71  percent 
to  53  percent  In  terms  of  total  housing 
deprivation.  Certainly  the  congressional 
role  in  supplying  adequate  low-cost  hous- 
ing during  this  period  was  a  large  factor 
in  tills  statistical  change." 

ni.    CHANCES    AND    AODTTIONS    T.)    THE    Pt'BMC 
not'SlNG   PROGRAM 

Some  of  the  improved  physical  stand- 
ards on  housing  for  the  poor  may  lie  at- 
tributed to  the  new  varieties  of  Federal 
houiiing  options  that  were  made  available 
during  the  last  two  decades.  Tliese  new 
programs  also  boosted  production  of 
housing  for  low-  to  moderate-income 
families.  After  the  1968  housing  law  re- 
defined the  earlier — 1949 — goals,  feder- 
ally subsidized  housing  for  low-  to  mod- 
erate-income peoples  rose  to  472.000 
starts  in  lOVl." 

The  landmark  1949  Housing  Act  was 
modified  and  expanded  in  1954,  1959, 
1961, 1965,  and  1968.  Several  variations  to 
the  traditional  pubUc  housing  program 
were  approved.  For  example,  legal  re- 
strictions concenihig  amenities  were  re- 
laxed, and  income  quaiiflcatious  were 
made  more  flexible.  Furthermore,  huge 
complexes  and  high-rise  buildings  be- 
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gan  to  be  decmphasized.  I  would  like  to 
turn  my  attention  now  to  some  of  the 
major  innovations  incorporated  in  the 
legislation  of  the  1960's. 

A.     THE      1961      HOCStNC     ACT 

The  1961  Housing  Act  provided  a 
means  by  which  nonprofit  sponsors  could 
become  Involved  in  housing  the  poor. 
Under  the  202  program,  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration can  qualify  for  a  direct  Federal 
loan — at  3  percent  interest — to  build 
rental  units  for  handicapped  and  elderly 
persons.  A  second  loan,  also  set  at  3  per- 
cent Interest,  can  be  obtained  for  financ- 
ing and  construction.  Up  to  100  percent 
of  a  project's  costs  can  be  covered  imder 
Federal  loans,  and  the  non-profit  group 
has  up  to  50  years  to  retire  its  debts.  The 
effect  of  the  202  program  has  been  to 
open  the  door  to  private  involvement 
in  pubUc  housing. 

In  1961.  the  221d3  below  market  in- 
terest rate  program  also  was  established. 
Under  that  section,  profitniaking  as  well 
as  nonpi-ofit  coiporatlons  could  build 
rental  imits  with  3  percent  long-term 
loans.  This  progi'am  was  created  to  bene- 
fit those  families  with  incomes  above 
or  at  the  highest  level  of  eligibility  for 
traditional  pubUc  housing.  Over  the 
years,  tenants  in  221d3  projects  gen- 
erally have  earned  approximately  ^2.000 
more  than  traditional  pubUc  houshig 
dwellei's.  Row  houses  and  low-rise  apart- 
ments were  the  standard  pioduct  of  this 
legislation. 

Less  housing  was  built  under  tlie  221d3 
program  than  originally  anticipated. 
Since  a  coiporation's  profits  were  hm- 
ited  imder  law.  builders  may  have  shied 
away  from  it.  ALso.  221d3  housing  only 
could  be  constructed  m  communities 
»1th  a  Housing  Authority — and  later, 
an  approved  workable  housing  program. 
This  meant  that  most  suburban  and 
rural  communities,  as  well  as  small 
towns,  were  Ineligible  to  pairticipate  In 
the  program.  Ceitain  complexities  in- 
volved in  administering  the  loans  and 
moilgage  financing  likewise  detracted 
from  221d3's  popularity. 

B.    RENT   SOPPLEMFNTS 

Included  in  the  1965  Housing  Act  was 
another  program  which  provided  more 
flexibility  m  the  effort  to  finance  housing 
for  low-income  famiUes.  Offei-ed  by  the 
Johnson  administration  as  a  i-eplacement 
to  the  221d3  program,  the  rent  supple- 
ment proposal  was  abridged  by  Congiess 
while  the  older  program  remained  on  the 
books.  Had  the  original  rent  supplement 
proposal  passed  unamended,  it  would 
have  offered  low  to  moderate  families  the 
equivalent  of  a  housing  allowance.  With 
standard  FHA  mortgage  financing,  profit 
and  nonprofit  builders  would  have  con- 
structed typical  middle-income  rental 
units.  Middle-income  tenants  Uving  in 
such  projects  would  pay  their  entire  rent. 
Low-income  occupants  were  required  to 
pay  as  rent  no  more  than  25  percent  of 
their  incomes.  Tlie  remainder  would  be 
))aid  to  the  landlord  by  the  Federal 
Government.  As  a  tenant's  income  rose, 
his  rental  payments  increased  propor- 
tionately. Eventually,  a  tenant  might  pay 
his  entire  rent  without  Government 
aid.  but  he  would  never  be  compelled  to 
leave  hl,s  dwelling. 

Unfortunately,     tills     program     was 


weighted  with  restrictions  before  It  ever 
got  off  the  ground.  Rent  supplement 
tenants  Income  could  not  exceed  the 
level  set  for  public  housing  dwellers.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  rent  supplements, 
applicants  needed  to  show  that  they 
were  elderly,  handicapped,  displaced  by 
public  action  or  natural  disaster,  or  al- 
ready a  resident  hi  substandard  hous- 
ing. Seventy  percent  was  set  as  the  limit 
that  the  Govertuiient  would  pay  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  a  standard  rent 
and  a  tenant's  25  percent  contribution. 
The  "standard  rent "  established  by  Con- 
gress proved  to  be  unrealistically  low. 

The  viability  of  this  program  was  fur- 
ther eroded  by  the  establishment  of 
building  cost  restrictions.  Thus,  projects 
erected  for  rent  supplement  participants 
were  almost  as  austere  and  lacking  in 
amenities  as  older  public  housing.  The 
buildhig  strictures  made  it  impossible 
for  private  builders  to  design  dwellings 
wlilch  would  atti-act  regular  tenants  and, 
concurrently,  qualify  for  occupancy  by 
rent  supplement  applicants. 

By  making  the  program  open  only  to 
•■liard.ship"  cases,  the  possibility  of  Inte- 
mating  moderate-  and  low-income  earn- 
ers in  a  given  neighborhood  was  elimi- 
nated. Consequently,  the  potentials  for 
housing  and  social  diversity  which  re- 
sided within  the  original  rent  supple- 
ment plan  were  defused. 

C.  SECTIONS  23S  AND  838 

The  1968  Housing  Act  incorporated  a 
new  plan  by  which  ve  in  Congress  sought 
to  tap  the  resources  of  the  private 
sector. 

The  section  236  rental  housing  pro- 
gram was  devised  eventually  to  sup- 
plant the  202  and  221d3  programs.  De- 
signed to  house  those  famiUes  whose  in- 
comes fall  in  a  range  between  public  and 
private  housing,  section  236  provides  a 
Federal  supplement  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  25  pei-cent  of  a  tenant's 
monthly  income  and  his  total  rental 
charges. 

Although  the  236  program  cannot  as- 
sist very  low-income  people,  it  still  offers 
an  opportunity  to  a  large  group  of  citi- 
zens whose  incomes  are  inadequate  for 
purchasing  decent  shelter  in  the  private 
sector.  Further,  it  provides  nonprofit  or 
profit  sponsoi-s  with  more  flexible  meth- 
ods for  financing  these  projects.  Equally 
important,  the  buildmgs  can  be  of  a  high 
enough  quality  to  attract  tenants  who 
will  not  need  rent  supplements.  Arrange- 
ments for  paying  the  rent  supplements 
are  broad  enough  to  encompass  a  cer- 
tain eroup  of  ten.ints  whose  incomes  fall 
.slightly  above  the  $6,500  cutoff.  Finally, 
sponsoi-s  of  236  housing  need  not  worn' 
aljout  building  only  in  communities  with 
housing  autliorities  or  "workable  pro- 
grams." 

The  235  homoownership  section  of  the 
!9S8  Housing  Act  often  is  referred  to  as 
a  "sister"  to  the  236  program.  For  the 
first  time,  a  Federal  houslni;  subsidy 
plan  was  drafted  to  offer  homeowner- 
ship  to  low-income  families.  Sponsors  of 
this  section  argued  that  home  owner- 
ship was  a  w"orthy  goal  wliich  would  give 
low-uicoine  families  pride  and  a  stake  In 
their  conununities. 

Under  the  235  plan,  profit  and  non- 
profit builders  can  construct  new  dwell- 
ings or  substantially  rehabilitate  older 
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uniU  after  reeeivins  PHA  approval. 
When  completed,  the  housing  is  pur- 
chased with  a  regular  FHA  insured  mort- 
gage. Buyers,  however,  still  qualify  for 
Federal  support  in  meeting  their  mort- 
gage obligations.  The  subsidy  covers 
from  S40  to  $70  of  the  homeowners 
monthly  payment,  thereby  reducing  the 
mortgasre  interest  rate  to  1  percent. 
Under  this  program,  a  low-income  pur- 
chaser most  aCTee  to  ret  aside  20  percent 
of  his  monthly  income  for  house  pay- 
ments, and  he  must  pay  for  all  utilities, 
maintenance,  and  repair.  The  235  plr.n 
was  designed  to  make  homeowners  of 
families  who  fall  in  the  S3.000  to  S",000 
yeprly  income  ranjre. 

O.    SrHABIL.-TATION    PSOGft-l^tS 

Many  of  the  dwellings  ^ftirrhased 
through  the  235  program  were  rch.ihili- 
tated  apartments  or  houses  rather  than 
new  buildlne.'!.  Once  the  cheap  physical 
construction  and  sterile  design  that 
characterized  much  of  the  public  hous- 
ing of  the  IOdO's  and  1960's  came  under 
attack,  rehabilitation  of  deteriorated  but 
still  sound  older  housing  evolved  as  a 
more  popular  alternative.  Congressional 
policy  reflected  this  change  in  attitude. 
Since  1954  a  primary  statutory  goal 
of  urtian  renewal  has  been  to  encourage 
rehabilitation  of  renewal  area  buildings 
that  deserved  preservation.  Unfortun.ite- 
ly,  two  FHA  programs  enacted  in  the 
1950's,  section  203K  and  section  220H. 
failed  to  stimulate  many  private  lenders 
to  become  involved  in  this  effort.  Too, 
about  4  percent  of  the  units  financed  by 
the  221d3  program  were  rehabilitation 
projects. 

The  19re  Housing  Act  sought  to  end 
this  negativism.  It  provided  to  o»-ners  of 
old  housing  direct  3-percent  loans  for  re- 
habilitation. It  also  offered  $1,500  grants 
to  low-income  families  owning  housing 
In  need  of  repair.  However,  until  the  1968 
Housing  Act  expanded  rehabilitation  pos- 
sitHlittes  for  lo-,v-income  earners,  few 
grants  were  approved  under  these  two 
programs.  Most  rehabilitation  projects, 
such  as  the  renovation  of  New  Yorlt 
City's  brownstones.  were  undertaken  with 
private  financing  by  adventurous  mem- 
ber* of  the  upper  and  upper-middle 
clasces.  This  I3  why  resldenUal  rehabili- 
tation In  slum  areas  become  synonymous 
with  the  displacement  of  the  poor  from 
these  neighborhoods. 

The  1968  law.  however,  widened  the 
horizons  of  rehablUtated  housing  for  low- 
Income  famUics.  For  one  thing,  it  stipu- 
lates that  a  majority  of  the  restored  or 
replaced  dvielllng.5  in  a  renewal  area  be 
made  available  to  moderate  or  low- 
Income  tenants  or  owners.  At  least  20 
percent  of  the  housing  in  these  zones 
must  go  to  low-income  families. 

The  1968  law  also  Increased  the  direct 
rehabilitation  grants  available  to  low- 
income  homeowners  from  $1,500  to 
$3,000.  Because  the  233  and  236  sections 
of  this  act  correlated  well  with  rehabili- 
tation eSoi'ts.  suddenly  nonproflt  cor- 
porations and  private  developers  began 
to  discover  the  available  technique  for 
rehabilitating  old  housing. 

Other  Innovations  In  the  public  bous- 
ing field  have  been  devised.  The  Turnkey 
I  process,  developed  In  1966.  allows  a  mu- 
nicipal housing  authority  to  buy  a  build- 


ing or  project  for  public  housing  that,  wns 
prcriousiy  planned  and  constructed  by  a 
private  developer.  Icstcid  of  the  Housing 
Authority  managing  all  tha  Intricate 
steps  from  hind  purchase  to  construction, 
the  private  developer  handles  these  func- 
tions. The  developer  docs  f.grce  to  foUov; 
certain  plaiming  and  bunding  guidelines 
e^tcblished  by  the  Aulhorily. 

A  second  program,  established  in  1965. 
makes  it  possible  for  a  housing  authority 
to  lease  private  dwelUre's  r.s  units  for 
public  housing  occupancy.  The  Autliority 
pays  tlie  landlord  the  differ  nice  betv.-cn 
an  occupants  fiiiancial  coutrilnitio.i  and 
the  noi-mal  rent.  Not  only  has  this  leas- 
ing technique  added  flexibility  to  the 
public  housing  program.  It  also  has  re- 
sulted in  utilization  of  older  Inner-city 
housing  that  otherwise  might  have  been 
abandoned  by  owners.  Incidentally.  In 
19C9.  ilie  lease  program  accounted  for 
appro-xlmately  15  percent  of  the  Nations 
public  housing. 

Following  on  the  heels  of  Turnkey  I 
came  the  Turnkey  11  management  pro- 
gram. Instead  of  hiring  public  employees 
to  manage  public  housing  units,  the  Au- 
thority now  can  turn  this  Job  over  to  a 
private  management  firm.  This  organi- 
zation receives  an  established  fee.  while 
agreeing  to  work  within  a  btidget  estab- 
lished by  the  Authority.  Management 
has  always  been  a  problem  in  public 
housing,  and  it  was  felt  that  private  con- 
cerns might  provide  the  professional  ex- 
pertise that  was  Licking  in  the  older  pub- 
lic housing  bureaucracy. 

r.   OPEa.\TION   oaEAKTHROtrCH 

The  only  post-1968  housing  Initiative 
that  deserves  some  attention  is  "Opera- 
tion Breakthrough."  Started  with  a  great 
deal  of  fanfare  when  George  Romney  be- 
came Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  in  1969,  'Operation  Break- 
tlirough"  promised  to  stimulate  the  sys- 
tems approach  or  a  true  industrialized 
housing  process.  Secretary  Romney  had 
been  Impressed  with  the  ways  that  Eng- 
land, the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Scanda- 
navian  countries  had  used  factory  con- 
struction and  component  parts  in  build- 
ing a  great  deal  of  their  post  World  War 
n  housing.  By  "Breakthrough"  he 
sought  to  launch  a  counter  trend  to  the 
uncoordhiated  and  piecemeal  building 
methods  that  prevail  in  America  today  " 
Working  with  $60  million  for  this  proj- 
ect, Romney  and  HUD  oESclals  passed 
word  to  private  industry  tliat  funding 
was  available  for  system  housing.  During 
the  first  3  years  of  the  program, 
HUD  allocated  average  grants  of  $500,000 
to  22  different  groups  ottering  In- 
dustrlallited  housing  proposals.  After 
the  Initial  Hurry  of  publicity  about  these 
prefabricated  housing  schemes,  little  has 
been  beard  about  "Operation  Break- 
through" since  Romney's  deuaiture  from 
KUD.'" 

With  mounting  problems  confronting 
conventional  builders,  and  with  prices 
blocking  the  average  wage  earner  from 
owning  a  traditional  home,  the  public 
sector's  role  In  stimulating  experimental 
approaches  should  be  reevaluated  The 
steady  rise  of  the  mobile  home  Industry 
provides  further  evidence  of  this  need  to 
examine  prefabricated  housing  tech- 
niques." 
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IT.  cjv:.b:<mekt  iinrsiNa  psocaams  abroad 
Just  as  energy  and  tlie  environment 
are  worldwide  problems,  so  too  is  housin- 
a  subject  of  International  importance! 
The  late  Charles  Abrams.  an  Ametlc-.n 
of  world  staiure  in  the  hcu.<jns  field.  d<-- 
scriiicd  the  ii:to;TCIaled  lactors  in  pro- 
viding suitable  shelter  for  cillzeus  of  de- 
veloped and undeideveloped coimtries  In 
his  1964  work.  "Man's  Struggle  for  Shel- 
ter in  an  Urbanizing  World."  Abrims 
astutely  obseiTed  the  common  problems 
confronting  nations  in  their  efforts  to 
provide  adequate  housing  for  their  pouu- 
laLions.-' 

Abrams'  pubUcation  and  later  gather- 
ings of  ur'oanologi.-jt5— Euch  as  the  1971 
NATO  Conference  on  Cities,  notwith- 
standing, little  proBre.<s  has  been  mide 
in  sharing  accvimulated  knowledge  of 
hoiL-iing  problems  and  policies.-^  As  we  in 
Congress  and  the  administration  reeval- 
uate old  housing  legislation  and  prepare 
to  implement  new  approaches,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  examine  the  experiences  of 
other  industrial  countries.  What,  if  an.v 
housing  programs  have  these  nations  in- 
stituted? V/hat  are  their  strengths'! 
What  are  their  failures?  Can  any  of  their 
plans  be  adopted  in  toto  or  in  part  by 
the  United  States?  The  loUowing  Is  a 
brief  description  of  housing  programs  in 
Sweden.  Finland,  Norway,  the  Nether- 
lands, Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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*.    SWEDrW 

Providing  adequate  shelter  for  every 
citizen  remains  a  goal  of  the  Swedish 
National  Government.  To  accomplish 
this  priority,  the  Government  blends  a 
number  of  programs  into  a  national 
housing  policy.  A  variety  of  loans  and 
mortgage  plans,  plus  a  housing  allow- 
ance, constitutes  the  chief  Ingredients  in 
this  comprehensive  approach  to  shelter 
A  housing  aUowance  paid  by  the  nationai 
treasurj-  is  available  to  low-income  fami- 
lies with  two  or  more  children  under  the 
age  of  16.  Government  mortgages  arc 
available  that  pay  up  to  30  pejcent  of 
the  acquisition  cost  of  a  unit.  Also,  there 
exist  Government  guarantees  to  meet  the 
difference  between  current  Interest  rates 
on  private  mortgages  and  a  predeter- 
mined fbced  rate— a  spread  of  2  and  3 
percent  In  recent  years. 

There  Is  equivalent  of  America's  low- 
cost  public  housing  In  Sweden.  Never- 
theless. Invested  In  municipalities  Ls  the 
responsibility  to  house  their  citizens. 
With  financial  assistance  from  the  Na- 
tional Government,  municipalities  do 
subsidize  private  construction  as  wen  as 
operate  their  own  building  companies.- 
In  a  typical  Swedish  residential  proj- 
ect, the  Government  subsidizes  the  inter- 
est rates  on  two  private  mortgages  cover- 
ing 70  percent  of  the  cost,  and  a  third 
Government  mortgage  might  be  arranged 
which  would  cover  from  15  percent  to  30 
percent  of  the  rest  of  the  financing. 

Be>iides  housiuE  allowances  for  ]<m- 
hicome  families,  the  National  Govern- 
ment provides  "improvement  loans"  for 
handicapped  and  elderly  people  who 
wish  to  rehabilitate  their  dwelling!.  Al- 
thoueh  no  national  progiam  to  buiM 
housing  for  senior  citizens  now  exists,  the 
State  does  provide  financial  a-ssistance  to 
municipalities  or  private  companies  that 
erect  housing  for  this  purpose. 


Since  so  much  of  Sweden's  recent  con- 
struction is  tied  to  municipal  sponsor- 
ship and  to  national  subsidies  and  loans, 
middle-  and  low-tacome  families  tend  to 
Uve  in  rented  apartments.  The  huge 
housing  shortage  after  World  War  II, 
complemented  by  the  effort  to  achieve 
speedy  construction  of  industrially  pro- 
duced units,  spurred  the  phenomenon  of 
apartment  living.  Moreover,  a  den.se  res- 
idential pattern  accentuated  by  apart- 
ment clusters  also  accommodates  Swed- 
en's land  use  and  transportation  policies. 

B.   riNUVND 

A  national  housing  allowance  has  ex- 
isted In  Finland  since  1940.  Low  Income 
families  with  two  or  more  children  un- 
der age  16  might  have  anywhere  from 
20  to  70  percent  of  their  rent  defrayed 
by  the  Government.  In  addition  to  the 
family's  size  and  Income,  the  amount 
of  the  stipend  also  depends  upon  the 
rent  and  size  of  the  dweUlng." 

A  brief  building  season  caused  by  the 
severe  climate  combined  with  a  shortage 
of  Investment  capital  for  housing  make 
construction  a  costly  venture  in  Finland. 
The  hardships  of  Woild  War  II  also  cre- 
ated a  substantial  housing  shortage.  For 
these  reasons,  the  Government  endeavors 
to  stimulate  the  housing  market  with 
numerous  financial  Incentives. 

In  1966.  Finland's  Housing  Board  es- 
tablished the  pattern  for  financing  home 
ownership.  Private  mortgages  are  sup- 
plemented by  Gove^ment  loans  which 
usually  cover  30  percent  of  the  cost  at  8 
percent  Interest.  After  arranging  for  pri- 
vate financing,  a  family  buying  into  a 
cooperative  apaitment  or  purchasing  Its 
own  home  would  receive  a  basic  Govern- 
ment loan  to  cover  another  30  percent  of 
cost  at  3  percent  Interest  for  25  years. 
A  second  Government  loan  for  a  low-in- 
come famUy  might  average  from  10  to 
30  percent  of  cost  figured  at  the  same 
Interest  and  duration  as  the  basic  loan. 
This  still  would  leave  a  10  percent 
downpayment  for  the  home  purchaser, 
a  figure  well  bej'ond  the  capacities  of 
many  Finns. 

Although  no  national  program  to  pro- 
duce shelter  for  the  elderly  exists,  the 
National  Pensions  Institution  invests  In 
low-cost,  long-term  loans  for  apartment 
house  construction  for  retirees.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  national  housing  allowance 
for  families  with  children,  a  second  sub- 
sidy program  helps  pay  the  rent  of  low- 
Income  peoples  who  live  In  substandard 
housing. 

The  housing  company  Is  a  unique  In- 
stitution in  Finland  which  enables  many 
citizens  to  own  their  apartment  or  to 
possess  a  financial  stake  in  their  apart- 
ment building.  Company  membei'ship  In- 
cludes Individuals,  municipalities,  labor 
unions,  social  and  economic  organiza- 
tions, all  contributing  funds  which  are 
used  to  construct  a  high  percentage  of 
the  residential  buildings  hi  Finland.  Like 
members  of  a  cooperative,  shareholders 
In  a  housing  company  qualify  for  own- 
ership of  the  organization's  housing 
units.  Not  only  does  this  pooling  of  pub- 
lic and  private  resources  spur  consider- 
able residential  construction,  it  also  pro- 
vides the  mechanism  for  group  and  pri- 
vate ownership  of  shelters. 

In  1966,  the  Finnish  Parliament  es- 
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tabll.'^hed  a  National  Housing  Boai-d  to 
develop  a  countrywide  plan  Incorporat- 
ing specific  Implementation  programs.  A 
1968  law  charged  local  governments  with 
the  re.'iponsibllity  of  preparing  yearly 
housing  reports  that  indicate  their  shel- 
ter needs  and  capabilities.  Municipalities 
feed  this  information  to  the  National 
Housing  Board. 

C.    NORWAY 

Since  its  creation  In  1946,  the  Hous- 
hig  Bank  of  Norway  has  financed  ap- 
proximately three-quarters  of  this  coun- 
try's housing  starts.  This  Institution  most 
certaiiily  looms  as  the  major  stmiulant 
to  Norway's  residential  construction  for 
GO  percent  of  the  Nation's  present  hous- 
ing stock  arose  since  World  War  II.  Fur- 
ther, the  Bank  has  established  equitable 
standards  for  rental  charges,  housing 
conditions,  and  loan  agreements.  Finally, 
it  Is  responsible  for  backing  all  projects 
that  will  house  low-income  or  middle- 
Income  families  with  numerous  chil- 
dren.^ 

Until  1966.  only  those  people  with 
average  or  low  income  could  qualify  for 
a  loan  from  the  state  bank.  In  that  year 
the  Bank  removed  the  income  restilc- 
tions  applicable  to  residential  construc- 
tion loans.  However,  any  recipient  of  a 
housing  bank  loan  must  agree  that  his 
dwelling  wlU  not  exceed  certain  cost, 
physical,  and  size  standards.  For  in- 
stance, a  one-stoi-y  apartment  usually 
must  not  be  more  than  95  square  meters 
in  area. 

The  Hou.sing  Bank  attempts  to  adjust 
loan  and  Interest  payments  so  that  they 
will  not  overburden  low-Income  persons 
as  they  start  out  as  homeowners.  Thus, 
the  Bank  adopted  a  guideline  providing 
that  an  individual's  housing  expense 
should  not  exceed  20  percent  of  his  in- 
come. This  means  that  rates  are  adjusted 
so  that  loan  holders  make  relatively  small 
payments  during  these  first  years  of 
ownership.  As  a  family's  Income  rises, 
the  amount  of  interest  and  a.niortizatlon 
also  Increases.  The  Housing  Bank  also 
issues  interest-free  depreciation  con- 
tribution and  support  loans. 

Like  Sweden  and  Finland,  Norway 
offers  a  housing  allowance.  In  tills  par- 
ticular program,  municipalities  and  the 
national  government  share  the  financial 
burden  of  subsidizing  handicapped, 
elderly  and  low-income  families  who 
need  assistance  in  paying  for  their 
shelter.  Based  on  the  formula  that  citl- 
?ens  should  not  spend  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  their  incomes  on  housing,  the 
local  and  national  governments  combine 
to  pay  65  percent  of  the  cost  that  Is  in 
e.xcess  of  this  20-percent  figure.  Pay- 
ments are  regulated  according  to  the  cost 
and  availability  of  housing.  Incidentally, 
a  recent  revision  of  the  law  attempts  to 
gear  the  program  to  those  people  with 
the  most  need. 

Besides  the  National  Housing  Bank  of 
Norway  and  the  national-municipal 
housing  allowance,  several  other  ele- 
ments have  contributed  significantly  to 
the  country's  residential  pattei-n.  Since 
the  1930's,  housing  cooperatives  operat- 
ing in  conjunction  with  municipalities, 
have  emerged  as  a  major  source  of  new 
housing.  In  fact,  about  70  percent  of  the 
nation's  residential  units  built  from  1946 
to  the  present  were  constructed  under 
the  aegis  of  cooperatives. 


Anj'  citizen  can  buy  a  share  of  a  hous- 
ing cooperative.  This  purchase  qualifies 
him  as  a  voting  member  and  owner  of 
the  cooperative's  assets.  It  also  entitles 
the  member  to  put  his  name  on  the  wait- 
in??  list  for  a  rooncrativc-fir.onced  hous- 
ing unit.  As  cooperative  housing  becomes 
available,  those  members  who  have 
waited  the  Icngest  for  new  shelter  receive 
the  first  option  on  the  completed  unit. 
Since  municipalities  offer  building  sites 
to  the  cooperatives,  local  governments 
may  stipulate  that  some  of  the  units  go 
to  people  enduiing  the  worst  housinu 
conditions. 

Although  Norwegian  municipal  gov- 
ernments currently  build  few  units 
themselves,  they,  nevertheless,  8.ssum« 
responsibility  for  local  housing  needs  anil 
land-use  planning  for  developmcii;. 
Working  Willi  the  cooperatives,  these 
communities  lease  areas  to  them  for 
losldential  construction.  The  city  coun- 
cils also  agree  to  supply  public  services, 
such  as  water,  sewerage,  roads,  and 
schools. 

D.    THE    KE-IUEBL.tNI)S 

The  Netherlands  unique  geography  re- 
quires that  a  dense  population  be  housed 
in  a  very  limited  amount  of  space.  Thu.-.. 
the  Dutch  have  adopted  a  comprehensive 
housing  program  which  specifically  de- 
fines tlie  kinds  of  residential  units  to  be 
built  and  their  locations.  " 

The  national  housing  act  passed  by  the 
Dutch  in  1901  refiects  the  long-standing 
need  for  maximtmi  land  utilization.  De- 
struction wrought  by  the  last  war  added 
to  the  urgency.  Although  the  1901  law 
was  amended  periodically,  it  stood  as  the 
foundation  of  Netherlands'  housing 
policy  until  a  new  act  was  drafted  9 
years  ago.  The  1965  statute  regulates  con- 
struction of  residential  as  well  as  non- 
residential units.  Further,  it  established 
fresh  guidelines  for  subsidized  housing 
and  rent  rebates. 

National  Government  loans  and  sub- 
sidies represent  a  major  factor  in  resi- 
dential building  in  Holland.  In  fact,  from 
1945  to  1967,  84  percent  of  all  new  hous- 
ing was  subsidized  by  the  Government. 
The  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Phy.sical 
Planning  pays  subsidies  to  municipalities, 
building  societies,  housing  societies,  and 
certain  private  mdividuals.  It  then  sets 
the  rents  for  the  subsidized  shelters. 
Without  these  subsidies,  authorities  con- 
tend that  new  housing  with  moderate 
rents  for  low-income  families  would  he 
impossible  to  build. 

This  impossibility  results  from  high 
building  co.sts  that  require  higher  tenant 
rent.s.  Under  previous  laws,  rent  controls 
were  quite  rigid.  However,  in  order  to  en- 
courage residential  building,  and  to  allow 
for  a  fair  return  in  an  inflationary  econ- 
omy, the  Government  has  become  much 
more  flexible  with  regard  to  rents. 

The  rent  rebate  to  low-income  tenants 
Is  a  way  for  the  state  to  allow  a  reason- 
able rent  increase  while  simultaneously 
instuing  tliat  housing  costs  will  be 
within  the  range  of  those  with  tlie  great- 
est shelter  problems.  The  Government 
also  is  concerned  Uiat  the  quaUty  of  resi- 
dential building  remains  high.  The  rent 
rebate  permits  the  erection  of  housing 
which  tlie  poor  can  afford  while,  con- 
currently, assuring  meaningful  physical 
standards. 

In  1958,  the  nationai  Government  be- 
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gan  establishing  short-term  housing  con- 
struction objectives.  Until  1971.  the  an- 
nual target  was  lOO.OOO  subsidized  dwell- 
ings and  45.000  state-financed  units.  The 
new  policy  substantially  elevates  thesa 
goals. 

r.   CS&AT  BlnTAlN 

GOTemments  In  England  retain  broad 
responsibilities  in  the  area  of  housing. 
Although  the  National  Government  plays 
a  role  in  financing  and  planning  residen- 
tial structures,  administration  of  hous- 
ing policy  resides  with  the  metropolitan 
councils.  Metropolitan  governments.  Hke 
the  Greater  London  Council,  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  provide  sufficient  hous- 
ing for  their  constituencies." 

UnllXe  the  United  States,  the  public 
sector  In  England  has  not  restricted  its 
housing  efforts  to  low-income  clients 
The  criteria  for  Government  housing 
eUgibUfty  are  baised  on  need  rather  than 
Income.  Thus,  a  middle-class  family  liv- 
ing in  inadequate  shelter  will  qualify  for 
a  council  apartment  before  a  low-Income 
family  with  a  leiis  acute  housing  problem. 

This  basic  dHTerwice  between  Ameri- 
can and  English  subsidized  shelter  elimi- 
nates the  stigma  that  Government  hous- 
ing exists  for  t.he  poor  only.  As  one  au- 
thor Indicates,  many  middle-income  fam- 
ilies live  in  Government-owned  dwell- 
ings all  of  their  lives.  Even  if  their  in- 
come and  occupational  status  rL-ie.  they 
neither  receive  Government  nor  societal 
pressure  to  leave  their  council  resi- 
dences. Scarcity  of  decent  housing  In 
cities  like  London  also  enforces  this  tra- 
dition of  utHjzlng  coimcil  housing  as  per- 
manent abodes  rather  than  as  temporary 
lodgings  during  economic  crises. 

Since  council  governments  and  the 
national  administration  subsidize  hous- 
ing for  a  wide  ran^e  of  income  groups, 
they  usually  contract  to  build  standard 
middle-class  dwellings  This,  in  turn. 
require?  a  rent  level  which  can  be  met  by 
middle-level  Income  recipients  but  too 
high  for  the  poor.  Therefore,  a  rent  re- 
bate proeram  was  inaugurated  to  take 
care  of  families  in  council  units  who 
couM  not  afford  to  pay  an  entire  month's 
rent  Those  In  this  category,  after  mov- 
ing into  Government  housing,  then  can 
apjriy  to  a  separate  public  department 
for  a  rent  refund. 

r.  Tm  arivirr  f.sioN 

Concepts  of  housing  In  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  differ  too 
radically  to  apply  a  comparative  ap- 
proach to  these  two  countries.  However, 
the  Russian  Government's  experimenta- 
tion with  industrialized  housing  deserves 
attention. 

More  than  any  other  country  In  the 
world,  the  Soviet  Union  channeled  e.T- 
pertlse.  money,  and  time  Into  perfect- 
ing the  mass  production  factor}'  ap- 
proach to  housing  con-itruction.  "Opera- 
tion Breakthrough"  looks  like  a  mere 
flirtation  with  sy.stefrs  building  com- 
pared to  the  Soviet  commitment.  The 
devastating  wartime  destruction  of 
homes  and  the  prewar  neglect  of  housing 
caused  the  Russian  Government  to  recog- 
nize the  need  to  build  millions  of  new 
jiouiing  units." 

In  the  ISSO's.  ihtrefore.  the  govern- 
ment determined  to  borrow  the  ladus- 
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tjiaiized  housing  techniques  that  existed 
in  Europe  and  to  apply  these  processes  on 
a  national  scale.  This  program  Involved 
national  planning  and  experimentation, 
the  establishment  of  national  bousing 
and  building  standards,  tlie  creation  of 
regional  prefnbrlcatioa  plants,  and, 
finally,  the  continued  government  alloca- 
tion of  fund.s  nnd  manpov.-er  to  guarantee 
n  h'gh  volume  of  production. 

The  Soviet  Union  plowed  ahead  with 
this  program  hoping  to  refine  and  im- 
prove it  through  experience.  One  of  its 
phages  achieved  construction  of  approxi- 
mately 200.000  types  of  prefabricated 
structures.  By  the  late  1960s,  the  300 
housln?  factories  iocafed  throughout 
Russia  were  producing  3  million  indus- 
tria!i;:ed  units  annually. 

V.  TliE  MOrSIXfi  At-LOV/.XNCT 

I  turn  now  to  a  discussion  of  the  hous- 
ing allowance.  This  concept  exi.sts  in 
some  form  m  all  of  the  coimtrles  re- 
V  lewed  in  section  IV  and  Interest  in  It  has 
been  Brewing  In  this  country  for  several 
years.  It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset, 
however,  that  none  of  the  preceding  na- 
tional analyses  shows  that  the  housing 
allowance  .stands  alone  as  a  single  pro- 
gram designed  to  solve  the  shelter  prob- 
lems of  low  to  moderate  Income  citizens. 
As  noted,  to  meet  housing  needs  In  that 
country,  local  governments  In  England 
actually  own  old  houses  and  build  new 
structures  which  are  rented  to  any 
family  in  need  of  adequate  shelter.  Since 
the  commitment  to  buy  or  build  dwellings 
is  not  directly  related  to  Income  deficien- 
cies, the  British  Government,  as  previ- 
ously mentioned,  also  reimburses  low-in- 
come families  by  that  portion  of  the 
monthly  rent  which  they  cannot  afford. 

In  Sweden.  Norway,  and  Finland,  al- 
lowance projects  fit  Into  larger  national 
housing  policies.  National  housing  banks 
in  Norway  and  Sweden  provide  financial 
arrangem«its  and  subsidize  a  high  per- 
centage of  residentiaJ  construcUon,  In 
Finland,  too,  the  national  government 
offers  a  variety  ot  mortgage  and  loaji 
programs  to  stimulate  the  building  of 
hou'iing  units. 

In  the  Netherlands,  a  similar  pattern 
prevaiLt.  An  intricate  system  of  govern- 
ment grants  exists  for  residential  con- 
struction. Consequently,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Dutch  houses  and  apartments 
arise  with  some  kind  of  public  subsidy. 
Tliere  is  no  housing  built  specifically  for 
low-income  residents,  but  a  rent-rebate 
program  effectively  lowers  the  paj-ments 
of  those  families  who  cannot  afford  the 
standard  fees. 

In  short.  In  the  European  nations  pre- 
viously discu-t.-sd.  houiinw  allowances  are 
merely  one  element  of  broader  public 
hou,«ing  schemes.  The  allowance  or  rent 
rebate  is  not  aimed  at  achieving  produc- 
tion goals.  Rather,  it  is  designed  to  Insure 
low-income  families,  or  families  with 
many  dependents,  adequate  standard 
housing  at  costs  they  can  afford. 

Although  subsidized  housing  programs 
exist,  both  in  European  countries  and 
the  United  Stales,  their  goals  differ.  In 
-America  a  direct  shelter  subsidy  is 
equated  tilth  public  housing  or  some  type 
of  program  for  low  income  peoples.  In- 
stead of  Instituting  a  cash  stipend  for 
poor  families,  the  UjS.  Government  haa 
always    engaged    in    constnitUon    and 
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management  or  subsidized  the  erection 
of  low  Income  shelter. 

Especially  since  World  War  II.  Eng- 
land. Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  the 
Netlierlands  have  relied  heavily  on  gov-' 
ernmenl  subsidies  to  stimulate  residen- 
tial coi'istruction  for  the  general  poptila- 
tion.  Direct  financial  assistance  and 
loans  help  to  provide  staiulard  housing 
for  middle  class  citizens.  The  focus  of 
tills  t>-pe  of  government  subsidy  is  sup- 
ply. Only  indirectly  does  the  public  sec- 
tor dictate  the  income  levels  of  the  peo- 
ple who  will  Uve  m  such  shelter. 
With  their  heavy  Involvement  in  the 
construction  of  standard  units,  tliese 
governments  can  insist  that  rents  or  coets 
remnin  reasonable.  Thus,  the  rent-re- 

bateori-ent  allowance — not  thesubsidy 

assures  reasonable  housing  costs  for  low 
income  families. 

A  r\-EHTTHi:«ns  rp  to  da  re  tx  kans.\9  crrv 
A  housing  allowance  pilot  program  al- 
ready exists  In  this  coimtry.  It  is  inciun- 
bent.  therefore,  that  we  in  Congress.  In 
formulating  a  new  bousing  law,  review 
the  short  history  of  this  experiment.  At 
present,  the  only  information  available 
concerns  the  housing  allowatice  effort  in 
Kansas  City. 

A  more  comprehensive  test  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  was  receutb* 
launched  In  12  cities.  Supported  by  $150 
miUion.  HUD  officials  will  carefully  ad- 
minister and  obeerve  experimental  pro- 
grams In  such  diverse  communities  as 
Phoenix.  Saginaw,  and  Pittsburgh."  Ob- 
vioa'ily.  it  is  too  early  to  draw  any  de- 
finitive conclusions  with  respect  to  the 
effectiveness  of  these  dozen  projects, 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  officials  were  the 
first  to  respotid  when  HUD  administra- 
tors In  1969  were  looking  for  a  "guinea 
pig  community"  In  which  to  scriiUnize 
the  hoiislng  allowance  concepL  Kansas 
City's  Model  Cities  program  was  selected 
as  the  institution  to  administer  the  ex- 
peiiment.  HUD  and  the  Modrf  Cities' 
directors  then  worked  out  the  guidelines 
for  the  project.  The  program  was 
launched  In  1970." 

The  results  from  Kansas  City  are 
mixed-  An  article  in  Planning,  the  publi- 
cation of  the  American  Society  of  Plaii- 
nhig  OfflcialSs  criticized  the  program. 
This  evaluation  was  then  attacked  by  an 
official  involved  with  the  pilot  project.'' 
Regardless  of  how  one  reacts  to  the  tone 
of  the  article,  the  data  are  sufGcieiit  to 
generate  a  flurry  of  ambiguity  about  the 
proKram.  Thus,  the  staunchest  proponent 
of  the  housing  allowance  reallj'  caimot 
use  Kansas  City's  experience  as  prooi 
that  this  approach  is  a  panacea. 

After  its  selection.  Kansas  City's  mod- 
el cities  program  created  a  housing  de- 
velopment corporation  and  Uiformatlon 
center  to  launch  the  hou.sing  aJlowauce 
undertaking.  In  order  to  contrast  it  with 
highly  structured  Federal  programs, 
guidelines  were  kept  minimal.  By  impos- 
ing few  restraints  on  allowance  recip- 
ients, the  sponsors  hoped  the  project 
would  provide  an  answer  as  to  how  well 
the  poor  spent  their  money  for  bousing. 
Determining  that  a  family  should  not 
pay  more  than  25  percent  of  Its  Income 
for  rent,  the  model  citlea  housing  cor- 
poration conducted  a  survey  of  rental 
charges  In  the  metropolitan  area.  Find- 
ing that  average  rents  ranged  from  $75 
for  a  studio  to  $200  for  a  standard  tliree- 
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bedroom  apartment  or  house,  the  cor- 
poi-ation  administrators  concluded  that 
payments  would  average  $120  per  family. 
Tlie  corporation  also  established  a  $150 
maximum  monthly  allowance  per  recip- 
ient. 

Etentually.  222  applications  were  ac- 
cepted Into  the  pilot  project.  Among 
Kansas  City  residents,  the^e  people  pos- 
sessed the  greate.'it  economic  and  .social 
needs.  As  a  consequence,  tlieir  experi- 
ences shed  some  light  on  Uie  advantages 
and  disadvantage.'',  of  such  ;?  piogram  as 
It  relates  to  the  very  poor. 

Model  Cities  neighborhoods  wore  .=c- 
I?cted  as  the  recruiting  areas  for  hou,slng 
allowance  participants.  Only  those  with 
Incomes  which  qualified  for  public  hous- 
ing could  apply.  Residents  in  substandard 
shelter  received  the  highest  pilority.  Ap- 
plicants were  finally  selected  by  the  lot- 
teii'  system. 

\  study  made  of  the  first  102  recipient.'! 
revealed  that  86  percent  were  black.  70 
percent  were  imemployed,  75  percent  re- 
ceived some  fonn  of  welfare,  and  79  per- 
cent of  the  family  heads  were  women. 
Averaging  three  to  four  childicn.  the 
typical  family  lived  on  an  income  of 
$2,600  a  year. 

Selectees  attended  a  briei'  orieutatiou 
program  before  they  went  out  to  con- 
front the  housing  market  The  guidelines 
were  simple.  Participants  could  choose 
housing  anywhere  in  the  seven-county 
region;  they  could  change  accommoda- 
tions if  the  fii-st  selection  pioved  to  be 
unsuitable.  In  order  to  show  a  commit- 
ment to  the  program,  recipients  were  re- 
quired to  find  a  new  dwelling  nlUiln  a 
60-day  period.  After  housing  was  se- 
lected, an  inspector  hired  by  the  model 
cities'  corporation  certified  vhcther  the 
building  was  "livable." 

The  pilot  project  verified  the  first  two 
assumptions  held  by  the  housing  allow- 
ance plamiers.  Given  a  choice,  families, 
without  government  supervision,  will  lo- 
cate and  move  into  better  housing  ac- 
commodations. Further,  the  allowance 
offers  a  faster  and  simpler  wajs  to  over- 
come overcrowding  and  other  slum  prob- 
lems. Instead  of  waiting  from  3  to  5 
years  for  new  government  subsidized 
housing,  allowance  recipients  found  bet- 
ter quarters  within  60  days. 

Whether  the  other  goals  were  achieved 
is  open  to  question.  It  was  assumed  tliat 
allowance  participants,  with  sufficient  in- 
comes to  choose  their  own  housing,  would 
use  their  economic  clout  to  bargain  lor 
the  best  rental  agreements  and  landlord 
assurance  of  Improvements  and  repaiis. 
Allowance  proponents  also  declared  that 
the  direct  stipend  would  eliminate  all 
those  costly  middlemen  such  as  apart- 
ment manageis.  Janitors,  and  security 
guards.  Racial  segregation  is.  another 
evil  that  boosters  claimed  the  allowance 
would  ei'ode.  With  enough  money  to  af- 
ford middle-cla.'B  hoaslng.  poor  blacks 
could  move  into  suburbs  that  were  for- 
!uci  ly  barred  to  them  due  to  building  and 
zoning  regulations.  Slowly,  the  crobgrass 
•  urtain  would  be  mowed  down. 

The  Kansas  City  "trial  run'  showed 
iliat  these  goals  were  not  automatically 
ailiieved  by  tho.se  involved  in  tlie  hous- 
ing allowance  plan.  For  example,  a  sur- 
icy  conducted  15  months  after  iiiltlatlon 
of  Ihc  program  showed  that  21  iicrcent 


01  the  participants  registered  legitimate 
problems  with  theh'  landlords.  Nineteen 
percent  of  these  families  used  their 
.stipends  to  rent  subsU-indard  .sheltei-s. 
From  another  pc'.spcctlve.  landlords  re- 
ported that  15  percent  of  these  tenants 
inflicted  damage  to  rentjil  property. 

Although  the  property  owTicrs  who 
pai'licipated  in  the  all'jwance  program 
ct^iti.led  that  they  did  not  raise  their 
iciiL'i.  a  K-^Ui^as  City  survey  Indicated 
that  people  with  these  stiiiends  were,  in 
lact,  overcharged  for  their  i\ew  lodgings. 
Neighbors  Uvlng  on  streets  where  allow- 
ance recipients  moved  in  testiaed  that 
the  new  residents  often  wc-e  overcharged 
as  much  as  $30  and  s40  a  month.  'Tliere 
also  \v5s  some  evidence  of  "outright" 
racial  aiscrlmlnation  among  landlords. 
These  rather  inconclusive  statistics  do 
imply  that  money  alone  will  not  solve 
the  landloid-tenant  problem  or  en- 
hance the  bargaUilng  potter  of  low-in- 
come participants  in  the  housing  mai'ket. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  another  siuvey, 
90  peicent  of  the  Kansas  City  partici- 
pants who  were  interviewed  preferred 
the  allowance  to  public  housing.  Fur- 
thei',  they  expressed  satisfaction  with 
their  freedom  to  choose  their  own  place 
to  live.  One  wcnan  clearly  felt  that  the 
allowance  gave  her  a  new  power  to  deal 
with  uncooperative  landlords. 

If  lie  ttlie  landlord)  don't  do  what  he  {a 
finppofed  to  he  don'i  get  psld  and  he  knows 
It 

Also,  75  percent  of  the  landlords  who 
became  involved  in  the  Kansas  City  pilot 
project  agreed  to  make  repairs  and  to 
redecorate  in  order  to  pass  the  building 
inspection.  Sixty  percent  of  these  owners 
maintained  a  policy  of  prompt  response 
to  tenant's  requests  for  repairs." 

In  terms  of  costs,  participants  paid  an 
average  rent  of  S18.96  a  month,  while 
the  monthly  subsidy  averaged  $95.  Al- 
tliough  the  guidelines  allowed  the  stipend 
to  reach  $140  a  month,  recipients  gen- 
erally fomid  less  expensive  lodgings. 
There  was  a  built-in  Incentive  which  en- 
couraged this  trend.  If  participants  chose 
standard  miits  tliat  rented  for  less  than 
standard  costs,  "they  could  keep  the  dif- 
ference as  long  as  the  rent  equalled  or 
exceeded  the  allowance. "  ' 

Project  expenses  were  considerably 
lower  than  the  costs  of  subsidizing  new 
pubUc  housing  units.  A  critic  of  the  pro- 
gram says,  however,  that  these  savings 
are  deceiving.  Seventy  out  of  the  222 
participants  dropped  out  of  the  program 
entirely.  This  relatively  high  defection 
rate  Indlcftes  a  need  lor  more  counsel- 
ing and  peripheral  services  to  comple- 
ment the  direct  cash  payment  approach. 
The  fact  that  19  percent  of  the  recipients 
rented  substandard  units  and  21  percent 
of  ihcm  had  problems  with  tlielr  land- 
lord.s  shows  that  allowance  participants 
needed  some  type  of  ongoing  service  to 
help  them  overcome  ba.sic  hou,sinE  prob- 
lems. 

There  Is  anoUier  sign  that  more  su- 
pervl,sory  persoimcl  were  needed.  Thir- 
teen percent  of  the  dropouts  were  re- 
moved from  the  program  for  perpetrat- 
uig  some  kind  of  "obvious  fraud."  A 
sui-iey  also  showed  tluit  51  pei-cent  of  the 
participants  encomitered  difiicuUles  In 
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payiiig  their  rent  on  time.  Sixteen  per- 
cent were  confronted  with  problem.';  In 
moving  from  one  residence  to  another.  In 
fact,  each  family  In  the  program  aver- 
aged from  two  to  three  moves  during  the 
cxpoiimcnt. 

After  ananging  a  change  of  rc.ldence. 
individuals  faced  crucial  persontil  dilem- 
n:2s.  Some  hal  difficulty  in  finding  tran-- 
portation  to  their  Jobs.  One  woman  fi- 
nally dropped  out  of  the  expeilmcnt  after 
failing  to  .'iecure  a  sitter  or  a  day  care 
renicr  for  her  chi-dren  during  lier  work- 
ing hours.  Since  housing  represents  only 
one  of  the  numerous  problems  that  lov.  - 
income  people  usually  face,  the  Kansas 
City  undertaking  revealed  that  the  al- 
lowance mutt  be  consideiod  v.ithin  Viv: 
context  of  oihcr  sotiiil  and  ec"'ii';..ic 
roneems. 

Tiicre  were  pci"son!iJ  problems  of  dl- 
".orce.  mental  illness,  phyjical  disabilities 
nr.d  sirknc.'.-,  and  job  losses.  They  are  the 
yioblems  of  everyday  life  ihat  all  peo- 
ple encounter  In  our  society.  The  only 
difference  is  that  poor  and  uneducated 
people  are  Ill-adapted  to  deal  wuh 
them. ' 

Thus,  to  be  successful,  the  allowanre 
should  be  complemented  by  a  profes- 
sional counselmg  service  that  will  help 
recipients  respond  to  their  employment, 
transportation,  health,  and  education 
n-eds. 

Without  a  doubt,  a  new  bureaucracy  of 
professional  administrators  would  ex- 
pand the  cost  of  the  allowance  prograirt 
There  is  no  accurate  way  to  compute  tiiL" 
expenses  of  a  more  comprehensive  allow- 
ance effort.  However,  one  former  HUD 
official  contends  that  this  direct  payment 
approach  would  be  less  expensive  than 
an  equally  comprehensive  commitmf:i: 
to  build  new  housing  for  tlie  poor,  Tliis 
conclusion  Is  based  on  his  contention 
that  current  subsidy  programs  are  eco- 
nomically Inefflcient  and  presently  aie 
not  serving  large  numbers  of  the  HI 
housed." 

The  notion  that  housing  allowance  :r- 
clpients  would  blend  into  the  usually  un- 
nilxable  suburbs  was  not  borne  out  by 
events  in  Kansas  City.  This  was  espe- 
cially true  when  blacks  moved  into  white 
neighborhoods.  Of  the  7— out  of  B7  In 
the  piogram— blacks  who  chose  to  move 
into  wlilte  residential  sections,  all  of 
them  dropped  out  of  the  program  or 
returned  to  black  ghettos.  On  the  other 
hand,  white  allowance  recipients  tended 
tc  leave  mixed  neighborhoods  for  niches 
in  all-white  arens. 

Willie  poor  whites  usually  de>rrted  in- 
tegrated neighborhoods,  black  allotvanc 
recipients  moved  into  transitional  aiea.- 
where  efforts  were  being  made  to  main- 
tain racial  balance  .Ks  poor  bUicks  soush' 
the  better  housing  in  these  mixed  sec- 
tions, tliey  usually  replaced  white  rcM- 
dents. 

I^    Tifr    QITSTICX    or    '*t-mT     vNii    DtMA*-H 

One  warring  issued  by  both  critics  ai;d 
advoratcs  of  an  allowance  policy  relaxes 
to  hoU'ing  supply.  The  i;i5U0  is  thi.s 
Without  the  as.iurance  of  an  adequat. 
supply  of  decent  residential  units,  wi.'! 
a  housing  allowance  drive  up  the  rent 
nr.d  pnyments  for  already  existing  shel- 
ter? If  there  IS  an  inadequate  supply 
pf  standard  housing  at  average  reut^ 
then  a  new  class  ot  housing  customers. 
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buttressed  by  a  housing  allowance,  will 
compete  with  other  middle-class  people 
lor  a  scarce  but  now  highly  sought 
commodity.  Will  landlords  and  realtors 
take  this  cue  to  raise  rents  and  prices?  " 
The  Kansas  City  pilot  project  did  not 
answer  tliis  question.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  new  shoppers  for  .standard 
housing  was  not  »  sufficient  number  to 
affect  one  city's  supply  and  demand 
ratio.  Administration  ofBciais.  who  tend 
to  look  at  the  allowance  as  a  replacement 
for  all  other  Federal  prosrams.  declare 
that  the  private  housing  industry  will 
respond  to  the  availability  of  new  fund:< 
for  moderately  priced  shelters  by  build- 
ing substantial  number.';  of  such  struc- 
tures. There  are  others  who  maintain 
that  plenty  of  available  housing  already 
exists  in  most  large  cities.  According  to 
these  observers,  allowpnce  recipients  will 
be  able  to  snap  up  these  units  nithout 
creating  a  shortage  in  tlie  moderate- 
priced  housing  marlEet. ' 

Experts  agree  that  when  a  commu- 
nity's vacancy  rate  drops  below  5  or 
6  percent  a  heavy  housing  allowance 
dosage  might  drive  up  rents  and  prices. 
Although  many  municipalities  possess  a 
vacancy  rate  of  over  6  percent,  the 
percentage  does  vary  greatly  from  city 
to  city.  AccordiJig  to  1970  ccnsijs  figures, 
Cleveland  had  a  vacancy  rate  of  7.8  per- 
cent. Louisville.  7  2  percent,  Fort  Worth. 
12.2  percent.  Tampa.  9  3  percent,  Pitts- 
burgh. 7.7  percent,  and  Chicago,  6.7  per- 
cent. Housins,  however,  remains  tight 
in  regions  like  the  northeast.  The  same 
census  statistics  show  Washington. 
D.C.,  with  a  vacancy  rate  of  5.3  percent, 
Rochester.  4.5  percent.  Philadelphia.  5 
percent,  and  New  York  City.  2  percent. 
Such  data,  however,  can  be  very  mis- 
leading. High  vacancy  percentages  usu- 
ally exist  in  ghettos  and  imier-city  areas 
of  general  deterioration.  In  fact,  long- 
teim  vacancy  often  causes  an  owner  to 
abandon  his  pror>erty — ?ee  discission  of 
ujban  homesteadiug  in  section  VI.  Thus. 
a  high  nonoccupancy  rate  does  not  al- 
ways mean  that  adequate  sh::lier  exists 
for  the  new  cla5  5  of  shoppers  armed 
«ith  their  housing  allowances.  With  his 
new  bujing  power,  the  allowavjce  recipi- 
ent may  opt  to  avoid  .substandard  shel- 
ters or  deteriorating  neighborhoods. 
Thus,  the  vacancy  peicentage  could  re- 
main high  in  those  sections,  v.hile  tho.se 
receiving  Federal  stipends  compete  with 
middle-income  earners  for  the  smaller 
supijy  of  adequate  standard   housing. ' 

C.   CONCLCSION 

While  recording  these  reservations 
about  the  housing  allowance,  I  do  not 
wish  to  abort  such  an  approach  before 
its  birth.  On  the  contrary,  I  endorse  a 
national  housing  allowance  effort  as  a 
creative  step  in  providing  mobility  and 
options  for  the  ill  housed  Thus,  I  sup- 
j!ort  the  step  toward  such  a  U.S,  pro- 
sram  which  the  House  approved  in  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1974.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that 
rather  than  standing  alone,  as  the  Ad- 
minisuation  advocates,  such  a  policy 
should  fit  as  a  piece  in  a  mosaic  of  hous- 
uig  programs.  Perhaps  housing  expert 
Anthony  Doatis  states  it  best: 
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I  thi.-;k  A  houstne  unov.-:\nce  coMld  lie  a 
u.sefiil  Tool  in  a  set  of  tooU,  but  I  tliinlt 
tiiat  a  lioitslng  program  has  to  lncU*de  sub- 
sidles  for  neix-Iy  built  units  also." 

Downs  notes  that  evidence  Is  avail- 
able that  a  housing  allowance  without 
subsidies  would  create  too  large  a  de- 
mand for  too  limited  a  supply  of  ade- 
quate shelter.  Citing  that  'nenly  devel- 
oping areas  will  absoib  60  million  persons 
over  the  next  decade."  Downs  concludes 
that  low-  to  moderate-income  families 
will  not  be  able  to  afford  to  live  in  these 
regions  witliout  subsidized  housing  After 
carefully  analyzing  interest  rates.  Downs 
i.s  convinced  that  an  abandonment  of  all 
subsidies  will  etTectively  price  a  large 
segment  of  the  population  out  of  the 
new  housing  market.  Metropolitan  re- 
gions then  will  become  broken  down  into 
even  more  racially  and  economically  seg- 
regated patterns. 

Downs  thus  recommends  a  sophisti- 
cated blending  of  subsidies  and  housing 
allowances.  He  advocates  a  regional  ap- 
proach that  would  mix  subsidies  and  the 
allowance  according  to  the  supply-de- 
mand ratios  of  various  citiea  and  metro- 
politan areas.  According  to  this  Chicago- 
based  urbanologist.  at  least  400.000  new 
units  of  housing  should  be  subsidized  for 
the  next  5  or  6  years. 

VI      "A     HOtfSIMO    AlXOVr&KCZ PlUS" 

In  my  opiiUon,  the  Senate's  version  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
is  more  accurately  directed  toward  es- 
tablishing the  type  of  national  housing 
policy  triat  Downs  envisions  and  which 
I  «ould  characterize  as  "A  Housing  Al- 
lowance—Plus.'  Several  of  the  'plus" 
components  contahied  in  the  Senate  bill 
and  which  I  beUeve  are  of  particular 
value  include  mban  homesteading,  re- 
habilitation, and  continuation  of  sec- 
tions 235  and  236.  A  discussion  of  each 
follows. 

A.  UliaA?f    HOMESTH-ADIKC 

Urban  homesteading  is  one  of  the  new- 
est housing  concepts.  The  idea  that  poor 
families  .'hould  be  able  to  lay  claim  to 
deserted  inner-city  buildinss  has  a  re- 
fieshing  and  straightforward  appeal. 
Not  Oiil.v  cm  this  approach  ameliorate 
the  gio'.vint!  probletn  of  abandoned 
structures  in  the  cities  around  the  coun- 
tiy.  but  it  satisfies  an  old  American 
dream  of  plucky  individuals  reaping  a 
reward  for  their  Initiative  Instead  ol 
•going  west "  to  prove  his  worth  on  a 
160-acre  plot,  the  modem  homesteader 
who  moves  into  deserted  hiner-clty 
housing  will  be  takmg  his  chances  on 
the  urban  frontier. 

By  default,  the  Federal  Government 
owns  quantities  of  structures  located  in 
cities  across  the  Nation.  Many  metropoli- 
Un  housing  authorities  are  in  the  same 
predicament.  In  most  cases,  the  Gov- 
ernment and  these  agencies  would  prefer 
to  give  away  their  real  estate  rather  than 
to  hold  on  to  it.  Urban  homesteadlng 
would  provide  a  method  for  accomplish- 
ing this  goal  Wilmington.  Del.;  Balti- 
more. Md.:  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  now 
Boston,  Mass ,  have  experimented  with 
variations  of  this  technique," 

The  rapid  increase  of  abandoned  in- 
ner-city buildings  and  the  administra- 
tion's curtailment  of  Federal  housing 
programs  gave  a  certain  urgency  to 
launching  something  like  homesteadlng. 


To  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone— halt 
abandonment  and  provide  homes  for  low 
to  moderate  income  citizens — and  to  do 
it  at  a  minimimi  risk  and  cost  seems  like 
too  simple  a  panacea  to  ignore." 

How  does  such  a  program  work,  and 
what  are  its  potential  drawbacks?  Last 
July  Philadelphia's  Urban  Homestead 
Act  oecame  law.  It  provides  that  any 
abandoned  property  wlthm  Philodcl- 
pliias  botmdaries  can  be  included  in  thp 
progiam — most  of  the  deserted  struc- 
tures exist  in  the  Inner  city.  To  qualify 
for  homesteadlng,  a  person  must  be  21 
years  old  or  the  head  of  a  household,  and 
a  U.S.  citizen  or  an  alien  with  declared 
intentions  of  becoming  a  citizen.  The  ap- 
plicant cither  must  show  that  he  will  be 
able  to  put  S8,000  into  the  rehabilitation 
of  a  house  or  that  he  possesses  the  skills 
to  do  the  work  himself.  Renovation  must 
begin  within  60  days  of  purchase,  while 
tlie  homesteader  must  be  able  to  meet 
building  standards  within  2  years.  Al- 
though participants  will  receive  title  to 
the  property  immediately,  they  must 
agree  to  live  in  the  house  for  5  years 
while,  concurrently,  meeting  the  afore- 
mentioned requirements.  During  the  first 
5  years  a  graduated  moratorium  on 
taxes  prevails,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
period  taxes  will  resume  at  their  normal 
rates  and  become  the  full  respon.sibility 
of  the  OttTier,'' 

As  of  last  October,  over  3,000  applica- 
tions had  been  received  in  the  initial  bid- 
ding for  homestead  property.  At  that 
time,  a  board,  complete  with  professional 
staff,  was  being  assembled  to  administer 
the  program.  By  mid-1974  approximately 
100  homes  were  transferred  to  a  small 
percentage  of  the  thousands  of  ap- 
plicants 

What  warning  signs  can  be  detected 
besides  offering  up  as  an  example  the 
highly  touted  but  ill-devised  Homestead 
Act  of  1862?  At  the  moment,  there  is  not 
enough  Information  atwut  the  Infant 
programs  to  evaluate  them.  Baltimore 
turned  over  10  abandoned  houses  in 
February,  while  Bo.ston  is  still  devising 
procedures  to  put  its  legislation  in 
motion." 

Wilmington.  Del..  operates  the 
oldest  homestead  plan.  Last  August,  the 
city  awarded  its  flrst  10  houses:  In  No- 
vember, 7  more  houses  were  trans- 
ferred tc,  homesteaders.  To  date,  all  of 
the.se  structures  were  undergoing  reha- 
bilitation, and  one  woman  had  already 
mo'.'ed  into  the  house  which  she  had 
purchased.  Although  the  director  of 
Wilmington's  program  calls  its  limited 
begiimings  a  success,  all  has  not  gone 
smoothly.  While  Mayor  Thomas  G.  Ma- 
loney  was  in  Washington  promoting  his 
community's  new  housing  concept,  an 
angry  homesteader  gave  his  house  back 
to  the  city.'' 

Frustrated  by  his  inability  to  obtain 
loan  money  for  rehabilitation  work,  this 
dropout  was  not  the  lone  example  of  this 
problem.  News  stories  disclosed  that 
Wilmington's  financial  institutions  were 
not  allowing  poor  people  to  acquire  the 
necessary  credit  for  their  homestead 
projects.  In  light  of  that  disclosure,  it 
may  be  significant  that  Wilmuigton  offi- 
cials laud  the  program  as  "a  way  to  en- 
tice young  white  couples  back  to  tlie 
city,"  " 
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Even  before  it  Is  Inaugurated,  David 
Eiiohm.  the  city  hall  official  assigned  to 
iidminister  Boston's  homestead  project, 
ays  that  it  Is  not  a  feasible  approach 
!n  his  city.  Homesteadlng  works  well  for 
otached  single-family   homes   or  row 
ouses.  Strohm  noted,  however,  that  90 
cicent  of  the  structures  available  for 
lomcsteadlng  in  Boston  are  three-family 
louses     averaging     approximately     18 
corns.  The  high  cost  of  rehabiUtating 
ich  structures  and  the  administrative 
roblems  of  dividing  them  among  two  or 
hrec  homesteaders  could  present  some 
lurcaucratlc  nightmares.  These  problems 
would  be  even  more  aggravated  when 
i.caling     with     abandoned     apartment 
.juildlngs.   Although   the   term   "home- 
stead" conjures  up  visions  of  a  frame 
liouse   on   a   rural   plot,   the   potential 
liomestead  areas  in  cities  are  spotted 
uith    large   buildings    that   catmot   be 
treated   on  such   a   neat  sInEle-famlly 
ownership  basis." 

When  the  Homestead  Act  passed  Con- 
gress in  1862,  it  was  anticipated  that  it 
would  help  adventurous,  ambitious  pio- 
neers and  small  farmers.  Their  willing- 
ness to  take  a  chance  in  making  a  stake 
for  themselves  in  the  West  would  be 
rewarded  by  the  Federal  donation  of  low- 
cost  land.  However,  the  unrealistic  guide- 
lines of  the  law  and  Inadequate  admin- 
istrative procedures  obliterated  these 
worthwliile  goals.  One  hundied  and  sixty 
acres  was  too  small  an  area  for  a  suc- 
cessful farm  In  the  prairie,  and  the 
average  pioneer  didn't  po-ssess  the  capital 
to  buy  the  equipment  that  was  needed 
to  overcome  the  rugged  physical  environ- 
ment. Through  a  variety  of  strategies, 
speculators  and  the  railroads  cornered 
a  large  portion  of  the  liomestead  hmd." 
Like  the  sodbusters  who  gave  up  their 
claims  on  the  prairies  and  returned  east, 
the  low-income  urban  homesteaders  will 
be  forced  to  desert  their  bulldhigs  If  they 
catmot  arrange  financin.g  for  required 
rchabiUtatlon  work.  In  addition  to  loans 
and  support  money  accessibility,  some 
kind  of  ongoing  coun.seling  program  will 
be  necessary  to  enable  low-income  home- 
steaders to  meet  the  difficult  Initial 
stages  of  home  ownership. 

I  believe  that  If  realistic  procedures 
and  administrative  checlis  are  developed, 
urban  homesteadlng  can  succeed.  There- 
fore. I  applaud  the  Senate's  IniUatives  In 
this  area,  and  I  urge  the  Inclusion  of  Its 
proposal  In  the  conference  report. 

a.    REHABnJTATlOK 

The  Senate's,declslon  to  continue  and 
to  Uberallze  the  existing  rehabilitation 
subsidy  programs  also  Is  welcome.  The 
increase  In  grants  from  $3,500  to  $5,000 
to  low-income  homeowners  who  reed  to 
repair  Uieir  dwellings  would  fit  nicely  In 
a  viable  homestead  program.  The  Senate 
provision  to  revise  section  312  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964— providing  for  re- 
habilitation loans — also  would  Insure 
low-  to  moderate-Income  family  partlcl- 
intion  in  the  homestead  movement. 

Not  Included  In  the  Senate  bill,  but 
perhaps  a  way  In  the  future  to  assure 
iliat  urban  homesteadlng  docs  not  end 
lip  as  an  impossible  dream  for  poor  fami- 
lies. Is  to  maintain  a  quota  svstem  In 
neighborhoods  undergoing  rehabilitation 
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wor!;.  Similar  to  the  quotas  established 
In  the  1968  Housing  Act,  a  guideUne 
could  be  estabUshed  requiring  that  at 
least  20  percent  of  the  homestead  proj- 
ects in  an  area  end  up  as  the  residences 
of  low-income  families.  Anotlier  40  per- 
cent of  the  dweliinns  might  be  earmarked 
for  families  with  moderate  incomes.  This 
seems  to  be  an  instance  where  estab- 
lished Federal  subsidy  programs  tic  in 
very  appropriat«ly  with  a  new  concept." 

C.  SECTIONS  235    AND    236   BEVISITEO 

Despite  the  detrimental  headlines 
vhich  have  been  associated  with  section 
235  and  236  activities,  these  two  pro- 
grams have  had  their  successes.  In  its 
haste  to  launch  a  substantial  number  of 
235  and  236  projects,  HUD  failed  to  es- 
tablLsh  proper  supervisory  and  adminis- 
trative guidelines.  Thus,  on  occasion  un- 
scrupulous entrepreneurs  and  bureau- 
crats took  advantage  of  these  loosely  run 
programs.  When  the  more  notorious 
cases  of  fraud  received  public  attention, 
there  was  a  tendency  to  discredit  the 
undertakings  as  well  as  the  way  they 
were  administered."' 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  a  tendency  to 
remember  the  dishonesty  connected  with 
235  and  236  rather  than  to  recall  the 
ways  they  were  creatively  employed  to 
provide  new  openings  on  the  housing 
front.  For  instance,  both  235  and  236 
were  used  to  build  housing  fo'  low-  to 
moderate-income  families  In  the  suburbs. 
Since  imlocking  the  subsurbs  to  a  mix- 
ture of  economic  and  social  groups  looms 
as  one  key  to  the  future  health  of  the 
Nation,  it  is  useful  to  review  how  these 
statutes  were  utilized  in  this  context,-' 

Outside  the  central  city.  secUons  235 
and  236  worked  well  In  suburban  counties 
which  legislated  a  new  zoning  process 
called  planned  unit  development — PUD. 
Instead  of  platting  housing  on  half  to 
one-fourth  acre  lots,  zoning  under  plan- 
ned unit  development  allows  developers 
to  cluster  bousing  and  apartments  In 
tighter  arrangements.  This  frees  land  for 
recreation  and  open  s|}ace  and  public 
buildings  such  as  schools.  -  Another  insti- 
tution that  has  utilized  these  programs 
creatively  is  the  New  York  State  Urban 
Development  Corfioration,  a  public 
agency  created  to  provide  shelter  for  the 
ill  housed  throughout  the  Empire  State. 
Finally,  sections  235  and  236  fit  into  the 
tblnkhig  of  regional  planning  authori- 
ties who  foster  efforts  to  scatter  low-  to 
moderate-Income  housing  around  entire 
metropolitan  regions  on  a  proportionate 
basis. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  sections  235 
and  236  adapt  well  to  plans  to  provide 
more  housing  diversity  in  the  suburbs. 
For  one  thing,  they  remain  projects  of 
private  developers,  thereby  attaining  the 
support  of  these  Influential  moulders  of 
the  suburbs.  Too,  the  physical  standards 
and  designs  of  235  and  236  structures  per- 
mit greater  variety  than  public  housing. 
Th'ii,  they  can  stand  without  unfavor- 
able contrast  with  standard  unsubsidized 
residences.  Fmthermore.  rather  than 
merely  housing  the  poor.  235  and  236 
have  permitted  a  wider  range  of  income 
recipients  to  live  side  by  side.-' 

Fairfax  County.  Va.,  with  its  early 
adoption  of  PUD.  offered  an  example  of 
how  mixed  housing  In  a  paisperous  sub- 
urb might  be  blended.  Ncighborhig  Mont- 


com,':r>'  County,  Md.,  opted  for  a  simi- 
lar policy.  Besides  enacting  PUD  laws, 
both  counties  moved  to  insure  that  mod- 
erate- and  low-income  housing  would  be 
forthcoming.  Both  of  Uiese  affiuent  su"j- 
turbs  suffer  from  a.  lack  of  units  that  low- 
to  moderate-income  earners,  such  a; 
schoolteachers,  can  afford,'* 

In  1971,  Fairfax  County's  board  of  su- 
pervisors voted  that  developers  of  50 
housing  units  or  more  must  allocate  6 
percent  of  them  to  low-income  residents 
and  9  percent  to  tliose  with  averace 
incomes.  Although  the  Virginia  eourt.^ 
declared  tills  ordinance  unccnstilutlo.ial. 
Montgomery  County.  Md..  in  1073  pro- 
ceeded to  draft  a  law  with  liie  identic,-! 
ratio.  Montgomery  County's  policy  wii: 
aI^:o  face  a  test  in  the  Maryland  couru. 

Fail-fax  and  Montgomery  Counties  did 
not  adopt  these  ordinances  for  philan- 
thropic reasons.  Their  employment  situa- 
tions simply  demanded  a  supply  of  hous- 
ing for  moderate-  to  low-income  earr.crL;. 
Aroused  homeowners  opposed  the  con- 
struction of  low-Income  luiits  In  these 
counties — such  suburban  hostility  is  com- 
mon around  the  countrj'.  As  the  need  hi 
the  suburbs  for  occupational  diversity— 
with  its  concomitant  Income  diversity- 
requires  a  broader  spectrum  of  residents, 
it  will  be  more  and  morecrltical  to  possess 
a  housing  program  for  all  income  groups 
that  will  not  cause  violent  confrontations 
beyond  "the  crabgrass  curtain."  With 
modillcations.  sections  235  and  236  might 
provio?  the  kind  of  subsidized  approach 
that  suburbanites  could  accept." 

Regional  Planning  authorities  push- 
ing "fair  share  "  housing  policies  in  their 
metropolitan  areas  need  acceptable  sub- 
sidized housing  programs  that  will  not 
be  rejected  by  panicky  suburbanites  with 
visions  of  high-rise  public  dwellings. 
'Fair  share"  plans  ask  that  each  area  of 
n  city  and  each  suburban  town  or  village 
In  a  region  accept  a  portion  of  the  low- 
income  housing  that  is  needed  for  the 
entire  area.  Consequently,  Federal  hous- 
ing projects  must  be  tailored  ta  a  way 
that  causes  the  least  amount  of  conflict 
and  tension  in  these  communities.  At 
l^resent.  Sections  235  and  236  come  clo.s- 
est  to  achieving  these  goals.  Inasmuch 
as  building  standards  are  higher,  and 
since  twth  low  and  moderate  Income  fam- 
ilies qualify  for  235  and  236  housing, 
these  programs  best  meet  the  needs  of 
the  planning  authorities  advocating  thi.'; 
■-scattering"  approach.  Regrettably,  the 
housing  freeze  and  the  administration's 
rejection  of  subsidized  housing  leaves  re- 
gional plaimlng  authorities  without  tools 
to  implement  their  policies. ■* 

This  is  the  same  situation  which  con- 
fronts the  New  Yor'i  State  Urban  De- 
velopment Corporation.  This  Institution 
was  created  to  provide  housing  and  other 
needed  economic  and  recreational  facil- 
ities in  New  York.  UDC  often  succeeded 
In  convincing  communities  to  accept 
some  low  to  moderate  Income  housing 
dusters  by  offering  other  incentives  such 
as  new  recreation  areas  or  Industrial 
parks.  Although  UDC  can  float  State 
bonds  and  receives  funds  from  the  New 
York  Legislature,  it  depends  on  Federal 
subsidies  to  achieve  racial  and  class 
quotas  in  its  housing  projects.  ■  Unfor- 
tunately, Federal  blockage  of  235  and 
236  funds  has  robbed  UDC  of  housing 
that  It  previously  had  utilized  to  sell  de- 
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programs    throughout    the 


velopm."nt 
State. 

If  UDC.  Montgomery  County.  Md..  and 
area  authorities  Mice  the  Miami  Valley 
Regional  Planning  Commission — 
Ohio — are  to  implement  their  plans  for 
socially  and  economically  balanced  resi- 
dential patterns.  235.  236,  and  similar 
piograms  should  be  retained  and  broad- 
ened. To  make  such  housing  truly  ac- 
ceptable in  the  suburbs,  the  Senate  has 
improved  the  existing  236  program  by 
including  provisions  which  would:  First, 
promote  a  mix  of  families  with  more 
widely  varying  income  levels;  second, 
prevent  excessive  rent  increases:  and 
third,  a.'isist  sponsors  in  meeting  In- 
cieascs  In  operatmg  cwt.^  beyond  their 
control. 

The  Senate's  nev.  homeo-.vnei'&hip  pro- 
gram, replacing  section  235.  malces  im- 
portant ciianges  in  income  and  mortgage 
limitations  and  property  eligibility.  A 
.■^igmfirant  addition  in  the  Senates  bill 
requires  the  Secretary  to  furnish  coun- 
seling lo  homeo«ners.  This  advice  would 
encompass  sudi  subjects  a-s  household 
maintenance,  financial  management, 
and  other  matters  related  to  meeting  tlie 
responsibilities  of  homeownership. 

VII     CuNCLUS'OX:    -HtWABO   A    K^lIOl'iAL 

rnsAN  STBATrcv 

A.  URUN    STBAIECIT 

Housing  policy  must  not  -stand  alone. 
By  Itself,  it  cannot  deal  effectively  witii 
the  social,  economic,  eniironmentiil.  and 
political  forces  that  shape  our  metrnpoli- 
tan  regions.  Tlleielore.  il  i.-i  e.ssential  that 
transportation.  Idnd-ute.  employment, 
health,  education,  welfare,  and  housing 
plans  tie  coordinated  in  some  kind  of 
rational  strateg>'.  Both  the  Hou.se  and 
.Senate  version.'  of  tlie  Hoa^in;;  and  Ur- 
ban De\  eIopnic;ii  A  '  oi  l'»74  endi  rse 
this  approach. 

Hov.ever.  under  the  Howe  bill,  only 
very  limited  steps  would  be  taken  to 
achieve  that  goal  In  the  lungiiasje  of  the 
committees  leport.  tlie  bm  ■contem- 
plates" that  comprehensive  areewlde 
planning  will  be  ■fully  recognized  '  by 
those  applying  for  community  develop- 
ment funds  It  also  authorizes  $130  mil- 
lion for  grants  under  the  comprehensive 
urban  planning  proKia.m— section  701  of 
the  1934  Housing  Act. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  pro- 
po.ses  to  strengthen  federally  assisted 
planning  activities.  To  do  so.  it  amends 
three  statutes:  First,  .■section  701  to  per- 
mit expanded  uses  of  funds  by  grantees 
and  to  provide  specific  procedures  for 
lmi>lcmenting  the  program:  second,  sec- 
tion 204'ai  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
li)66  to  Include  comprehensive  planning 
a-i  a  covered  activity:  and  third,  title 
VIII  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1964  to  provide  grants  or 
contracts  for  training  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional students  in  the  Belds  of  city  and 
regional  planning  and  management, 
liQUslng.  and  urban  affairs. 

In  terms  of  implementing  a  sound  na- 
tional urban  strategj-.  the  Senate  ap- 
proach is  preferable  to  that  proposed  by 
the  House.  Thus.  In  the  area  of  compre- 


B.    MEEtlNC    THE    NATia;^'S    HOlSIN'fi    MYP3 

As  I  have  previously  indicated,  the 
Senate  also  has  taken  a  broader  ap- 
proach to  our  country's  housing  prob- 
lems. It  addresses  the  two  primary  needs 
confronting  low-  and  middle-income 
Americans. 

First,  shelter  must  be  provided.  The 
Senate  would  fill  that  requirement  in  a 
number  of  ways— by  improving  the  235 
and  236  programs,  by  increa.'>ing  loans 
for  property  Improvement  and  rehabili- 
tation, and  by  providing  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  urban  homesteading.  The 
House  bill  only  authoi^izes  the  homestead 
program. 

Second,  means  must  be  provided 
whereby  low-  and  middle-income  persons 
cfvn  afford  housing.  Unfortunately,  It  is 
almost  exclusively  this  need  to  which  the 
House  bill  Is  directed.  As  passed  in  June, 
it  would  chaimel  all  new  funding  to  sec- 
tion 23,  the  rental  leasing  subsidy  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  bill  also  continues  the 
section  23  program  and  modifies  it.  More 
importantly,  however.  It  retains  the  rent 
supplement  program  and  expands  the 
experimental  housing  alliance  project. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  our  Nation's 
dual  shelter  requirements — an  adequate 
supply  of  hoasing  at  costs  wWch  low- 
and  middie-lnrome  citizens  can  afford — 
i?  best  met  by  the  Senate  measure.  Con- 
Siiquently.  the  House  position  should  be 
rejected  m  favor  of  the  Senators  version, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  DEATH  OP 
FORMER  U.S.  SENATOR  GEORGE  L. 
RADCUFFE  OF  MARYLAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pievious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Baxtuan)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  announce  to  the 
House  the  passing  of  George  L.  Radcliffe. 
former  U.S.  Senator  from  Maryland. 
Senator  Radcliffe  died  yesterday  at  the 
age  of  96  leaving  behind  him  a  dis- 
tinguished career  of  public  service  rarely 
equaled  in  Maryland  history. 

He  was  a  native  of  Dorchester  County 
in  my  congressional  district  and  served 
in  tha  U.S.  Senate  from  1935  to  1947.  Al- 
though a  Democrat,  his  conservative 
views  were  much  attuned  to  the  views 
of  Marjianders.  and  he  fought  President 
Roosevelt's  attempt  to  pack  the  Supreme 
Court  and  to  unseat  the  late  Senator  Mil- 
lard Ts'dingc. 

We  in  Maryland  knew  Senator  Rad- 
cliffe as  a  man  of  unbounded  energy  who 
devoted  himself  to  numerous  philan- 
thropic, charitable,  and  historical  activi- 
ties. 

I  extend  my  .sympathies  to  his  family 
who  must  take  satisfaction  in  the  splen- 
did career  that  the  Senator  established. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  an 
article  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  regard- 
ing Senator  Radcliffe 's  death: 

GCOBGB  L.    RaDCUPFC   DiES;    FOBMER   U.S. 

Senator  Was  96 

George  L.  Radcliffe,  former  United  States 
Sf-nator  from  Maryland,  and  surety  company 
oiiiclal  who  was  active  In  civic  and  historic 
causes,  died  yesterday  at  Keswick  after  break- 
ing hi.^  hip  June  29. 

Senator  Radcliffe.  who  was  96,  bad  recently 
been  living  with  his  son  at  300  Club  road. 

He  had  >>een  elected  to  the  Senate  In  1934 
and  wao  defeated  In  a  primary  campaign  for 
u  Hiird  term  In  1946. 

A  member  of  the  board  of  the  Fidelity  and 
Depofclt  Company,  he  had  served  as  first  vice 
preiiident  and  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  tiurety  firm. 

IRICND   OF   ROOSEVCLT 

At  hxa  death,  he  was  chairman  of  the  t>oard 
of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  which  he 
had  headed  from  1937  until  1965. 

A  friend  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, since  the  days  when  they  were  both  offl- 
cials  of  the  same  surety  Arm,  Mr.  Radcliffe 
none  the  less  opposed  the  President  In  bis 
bids  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  and  to  un- 
seat the  late  Senator  Millard  E.  Tydings. 

In  addition  to  other  committee  posts.  Sen- 
ator Radcliffe  headed  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  and  was  praised  yesterday  by 
Helen  Dtllch  Beutley,  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Marlt:-!!?  Conimlsslon. 

She  described  him  as  the  "chief  architect 
and  author  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  which  slill  standi  today  as  the  key- 
stone and  foundation  upon  which  our  mari- 
time l-iwi  and  our  merchant  marine  func- 
tion," 

A  native  of  Lloyds.  In  Dorchester  county. 
Senator  Radcliffe  began  hia  career  as  a 
teacher  serving  as  principal  of  the  Cambridge 
High  School  in  1900  and  as  a  teacher  at  the 
Baltimore  City  College  from  1901  to  1903.  He 
was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Class 
of  1905. 

OOCl  ORATE   FBOM    UOPKIKS 

He  obtained  a  doctorate  of  philosophy  from 
tlie  Johns  Hopkins  University  In  1900  and 
a  law  degree  from  the  University  of  Maryland 
in  1903. 

That  same  year,  he  began  working  as  a 
lawyer  for  the  American  Bonding  Company 
and  in  1913  became  a  vice  president  and  di- 
rector of  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company 
after  the  two  flrms  merged. 

His  first  political  post  was  appointive,  re- 


ceiving a  post  on  the  state  liquor  license 
board  in  1916  and  being  named  Secretary  of 
State  three  yeara  later. 

He  managed  political  campaigns  for  gov- 
ernors, presidents  and  congressmen,  most 
recently  scr^-lng  In  1960  as  a  congressional 
campaign  manager  and  as  a  committee  head 
In  the  state  In  the  presidential  election. 

In  the  late  1940's.  be  served  on  the  cItA  » 
airport  commission. 

In  1966.  he  said,  speaking  of  Uie  need  for 
persuasion  rather  than  force  in  government. 
"I  deplore  this  tendency  to  pass  a  law  about 
anything  and  then  bit  people  over  the  head 
with  it.  After  all.  If  you  are  going  to  do  some- 
thhig.  it*  it  better  to  do  it  because  you  ore 
afraid  of  being  punished  or  becaust;  vn 
think  It's  right?" 

In  addition  to  hl-i  offices  in  ihe  Hlstori-al 
Society,  which  wtll  be  closed  tomorrow  b-- 
cause  of  hw  death,  he  had  been  active  ui 
other  historic  and  preser\-ationl8t  causes 

In  1924.  he  nerved  as  chairman  of  the  coii.- 
mittee  that  pressned  Baltimore'r>  Shut 
Tower. 

He  hud  :\\hO  headed  the  Gi^AlC  Foundaiiuii 
which  rc?itored  Grace  Eplsoopal  Church  a.i'l 
'he  Chapel  of  Ea.'ie.  on  Tayloif^  I-.Iand.  m-d 
was  a  vestryman  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church. 
at  Church  Creek,  and  was  active  m  its  restor- 
ation. 

In  J923.  he  was  named  president  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  Society. 

Prom  1961  until  1965.  be  was  chairman  of 
the  states  ClvU  War  Centennial  Commls.>lon. 
In  1961.  he  was  appointed  to  the  Maryland 
Historical  Trust, 

He  had  also  been  active  In  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis,  beginning 
in  1934.  He  served  as  head  of  both  the  Balti- 
more and  Maryland  chapters  and  in  1953  was 
given  Its  Award  of  Merit. 

In  1962,  he  was  named  to  the  National 
Founders  Board  of  the  Salk  Institute  for 
Biological  Studies. 

He  also  was  elected  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity Club  In  1953  and  was  cited  In  1959  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 

A  runner  on  a  team  that  won  the  Penn 
Relays  while  be  was  a  Hopkins  student,  he 
stUI  Jogged  on  the  roof  of  the  Fidelity  Build- 
ing at  the  age  of  80. 

Other  interests  included  a  collection  of 
hooka  of  Christmas  lore  and  the  form  at 
Lloyds  which  had  been  In  his  family  since 
1663. 

Two  years  ago.  he  was  presented  with  a 
working  repUca  of  a  wlcdmlU  on  the  farm 
property,  as  a  birthday  present. 

His  wife,  the  former  Mary  Marrlolt.  died 
m  1033. 

He  Is  bur\lved  by  a  son.  George  M.  Rad- 
cliffe, of  Baltlmr**.  four  grandchUdren  and 
one  great -gandson. 

Funeral  services  will  lie  held  at  10  AM 
tomorrow  at  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  Church 
of  the  Incarnation,  University  parkway  and 
St.  Paul  street,  followed  at  1  PM  by  grave- 
side services  at  the  Cambridge  Cemetery,  in 
Cambridge.  Md 


THE  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
AGENCY  BUJ. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  <Mr.  Edwards)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  bill  which  recently  passed  the 
House  Is  one  of  those  bills  which  has  a 
good  sounding  title  but  Is  simply  bad 
legislation.  It  Is  eas>'  to  vote  for  &  bill 
becatise  it  sounds  good,  but  it  la  much 
harder  to  examine  the  bill  closely  and 
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determine  ;»  it  Is  woiUiy  of  a  positive 
vote. 

Who  can  Ijc  agiilnst  a  bill  which  calls 
iiT  the  protection  of  the  consumer?  Well, 
1  can  11  the  bai  does  not  do  fthat  the  title 
says  it  does.  I  fear  we  do  too  much  legis- 
irtting  by  title  and  not  enough  tlioueht  is 
i.iven  to  what  is  m  a  bill. 

Of  cour.ie,  we  want  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer and  there  are  Federal  and  State 
ajenclcs  already  set  up  to  do  substan- 
iially  that,  and  at  great  cost  to  the  tax- 
l)a.ver,  I  might  add.  So  along  comes  tills 
new  30-page  monstrosity  passed  in  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  293  to  94  which  adds 
.■et  anotlier  layer  of  costly  bureaucracy 
on  the  taxpayer's  back.  And  the  result  is 
tijct  we  have  devised  a  ciire  ^.-orse  than 
the  disease. 

.As  the  bill  is  wxitten.  thl..  new  Feder»I 
.Agency  would  be  very  independent  of 
:i:i  other  Pedei-al  agencies.  It  would  have 
V.  ide  authority  to  take  action,  both  legr.! 
and  otherwise,  over  a  large  spectrum  of 
Govenunent.  industry,  and  business.  Its 
Administrator,  needless  to  say.  immedi- 
ately would  oecome  one  of  the  most  pov.-- 
erful  iiersocs  in  the  country. 

1  have  gieat  concern  about  the  tre- 
mendous delegation  of  power  to  a  single 
agency  such  as  occurs  in  this  legislation. 
The  immeasurable  scope  given  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  will  make  one 
thing  inevitable:  There  will  Ije  a  mush- 
rooming new  bureaucracy  that  will 
eventually  have  thousands  on  the  payroll 
with  an  army  of  Federal  lawyers  looking 
into  every  decision  a  Federal  agency  or 
private  bu.siness  makes  where  the  con- 
sumer Ls  involved.  And  Uiat  is  just  about 
everj'thing. 

A  good  question  at  tliia  point  Js 
whether  it  will  actually  cost  more  than 
it  will  ever  save  consumers.  It  seems  to 
me  that  private  consumer  groups  have 
been  doing  an  ndetiur.te  job  of  striking 
terror  into  cheaters  of  tlic  public  as  well 
a5  consumer  agencies  in  some  States.  In 
addition,  the  Corisumer  Protection 
Agency  no  doubt  would  conflict  witli  and 
duplicate  the  other  Federal  Govern- 
ment protective  functions,  such  as  the 
existing  safety  and  public  health  laws, 
the  work  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  others. 

The  vote  the  Hoa^e  of  Representatives 
gave  Ore  bill  docs  not  reflect  the  grave 
reservations  which,  in  my  opinion,  many 
Members  of  Congress  had  about  tlie  pro- 
posal. The  bill  is  now  Ijeir.g  considered  in 
the  Senate.  »nd  I  think  the  Senate  sliould 
reject  this  "jureiagency  idea  or  at  least 
place  some  .sensible  limitations  on  what 
the  Agency  can  do.  No  Government 
agency  is  going  to  be  able  to  do  every- 
thing for  everybody,  but  this  bill  surely 
does  try  And  therein  lies  one  of  its  fatal 
flaws.  With  such  a  wide  scope  of  power 
and  so  few  Umltations,  as  the  present  bill 
Calls  for.  I  believe  chaos  will  be  the  result. 
American  consumers  need  protection 
in  these  days  of  inflationary  prices  from 
tliose  who  would  deceive  them,  but  this 
legislation  is  not  the  answer.  As  happens 
so  frequently  in  an  effort  to  try  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  public,  the  House  has 
gone  overboard  with  a  bill  that  cannot  be 
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justified.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  see  it  that  way,  but  I  am  not 
optimistic. 


PRODUCT  SAFETY 

Tlie  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Moss>  is  rec- 
ognized tor  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  sur- 
vey by  tlie  Louis  Harris  organization  has 
further  coiiflrmcd  the  support  of  Amer- 
ican consumers  for  increased  Federal 
activity  to  improve  tlie  safety  of  con- 
sumer products. 

According  to  a  Harris  poll  published 
on  July  15,  1074.  77  percent  of  those 
questioned  favored  more  extensive  Fed- 
eral standards  for  product  safety,  while 
17  percent  opposed  such  standards  and  6 
percent  were  not  sure.  Similarly,  in  11  out 
of  14  categories  of  products,  consiimer 
concern  for  hef Ith  and  safety  has  risen 
from  comparable  levels  in  1971. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act.  PubUc  Law  92-573, 
the  Congress  recognized  this  great  con- 
sumer concern  with  the  safety  of  prod- 
ucts purchased  daily  in  the  marketplace. 
There  are  some  who  have  assei-ted  that 
the  statute  gave  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  too  much  power  and 
tiiat  it  was  unnecessary  to  exjjend  Fed- 
eral funds  to  protect  consumers  from  un- 
safe products.  This  most  recent  Harris 
poll  answers  those  arguments  in  the  most 
effective  manner  pcssible.  The  American 
public  wants  the  Federal  Government  to 
use  its  power  to  increase  consumer  pro- 
tection in  tiie  marketplace. 

The  full  text  of  the  Harris  poll  is  as 
follows: 

Product  S.ircTY:  Stmcttoi  Peoer.^l  Controls 
SOOGMT 

(By  Louis  Harris) 
Concern  about  tlie  safety  of  consumer 
products  continues  to  run  strong.  Seventy- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  btlylng  public  favor 
"the  federal  eorernment  developing  more  ex- 
tensive standards  for  product  safety." 

(>f  It  of  the  14  products  In  the  survey. 
there  bas  been  a  rise  in  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  worried  about  safety  hazards 
or  potentially  dangerous  defects.  Home  pesti- 
cides, room  heaters,  automobiles  and  power 
lawnmowers  top  the  list  of  products  causing 
greatest  public  concern. 

Recently  the  Harris  Survey  nskcd  a  cross 
section  of  1.407  households,  as  it  had  back 
In  1971: 

"Some  people  have  e.^cpressed  concern  over 
the  danger  of  injury  or  poisoning  from  cer- 
tain products.  For  each  product  on  this  card, 
please  teu  me  v.hethcr  In  using  this  prod- 
uct, you  feel  there  Is  se.'lous  danger  to  your 
health  or  safety,  only  some  danger  or  almost 
no  danger  at  all." 

Concern  A}>out  Product  Sa/ety 
I  In  percent] 

1374     1071 
Pesticides  and  bug  sprays  for  home 

use   (poisoning!.. 89        84 

Room     heaters     (fire,     asphyxia- 
tion)   - 80        75 

Automobiles   (manufacturing  de- 
tects)     78        77 

Power    lawnmowers    (inadequate 

safeguards)    78        71 

Children's    toys     (poison,    sharp 

Qammable) 76        83 


rower    tools     (Inadequate    safe- 
guards)  70  5j 

Fabrics  such  as  curtains  or  chil- 
dren's clothes  (damznable) 69  64 

Artificial  additives  In  foods  (poi- 
soning)     ._ 68  64 

AutomobUe  tires 64  68 

Canned   foods    (poisoning,   botul- 

'""l    63  48 

Etetergents  (allci^lu  reactions) 62  64 

Hair   sprays 62  84 

Appliances  (electric  shock  or  fire)  S3  66 

TV  sets  (radiation  or  fire) 49  43 

Wl'Ue  three  In  every  four  survej-ed  are 
Sim  concerned  about  the  safety  of  chUdren'a 
toys,  the  number  has  dropped  from  three 
re.~.r3  ago.  Part  of  the  reason  undoubtedly 
is  the  result  of  a  concerted  campaign  by 
boih  consumer  groups  and  manufacturers  of 
chUdrcn's  toys  to  see  that  they  are  manu- 
factured with  greater  attention  to  individ- 
ual safety. 

The  previous  wldespre.id  concern  over  the 
allergenic  effects  of  detergents  has  dropped 
slightly  from  64  to  03  per  cent.  This  has  been 
another  area  of  Intensive  consumerlst  activ- 
ity. 

-At  a  tlma  when  worry  about  the  safety 
r.f  new  cars  still  remains  a  concern  to  a  high 
78  per  cent  of  the  public,  concern  over  auto 
tire  safety  has  dropped  from  69  to  64  per  cent 

Aside  from  these  categories,  there  has 
been  m  some  cases  a  marked  Increase  since 
1971  In  public  worry  about  11  products  sur- 
veyed. 

In  the  category  of  canned  goods,  63  per 
cent  report  being  uneasy  or  worried  about 
food  poisoning,  particularly  botulism.  Con- 
cern over  artificial  additives  to  food  has  also 
risen,  from  64  to  68  per  cent. 

The  number  of  people  who  use  hair  sprays 
and  coloring  has  grown  rapidly.  PubUc  worry 
about  poisoning  from  sprays  or  coloring  lias 
also  risen  from  54  to  03  per  cent. 

In  1971,  71  per  cent  of  the  public  was  wor- 
ried about  the  safety  of  power  lawnmowers. 
In  1974.  78  per  cent  express  concern. 

Power  tools,  which  have  grown  in  popu- 
larity, also  are  the  source  of  concern  among 
70  per  cent  of  the  public,  up  from  G3  per  cent 
who  felt  the  same  way  three  years  ago. 

The  public  Is  not  only  worried  about  prod- 
uct safety  but  also  feels  that  the  feleral  gov- 
ernment Is  not  doing  s  highly  eSectlTe  job 
of  enforcing  .safety  standards.  The  cross  sec- 
tion was  asked: 

■In  trying  to  enforce  standards  tor  product 
safety  and  quality,  how  effective  do  you  think 
the  federal  government  la — very  effective, 
only  somewhat  effective,  or  not  effective  at 
Bir?" 


1973 

29 
SO 
17 
9 


Effer-'ivncts  0/  reierat  Oovemment  in  En- 
forcing Sofelp  Standanls 

1971 
(In  percent] 

Very   effective 18 

Only  somewhat 63 

Not  effective  at  all 34 

Not  sure 6 

A.'iked  If  federal  efforts  should  be  Lightened 
in  the  area  of  product  safety,  the  public  re- 
plied In  the  affirmative: 

.Wore  Exlenxive  Federal  SInnJarda  /or 
Product  Sa/ely* 

1974     1971 
[In  percent] 

fatfr 77       74 

Oppo.se 17       n 

Not  sure Q        Q 

Product  safety  la  now  an  obvious  area  of 
deep  consumer  concern  In  this  coimtry  atid 
most  people  feel  not  enough  Is  being  done  by 
the  federal  government  or  the  manufacturers 
of  the  products.  This  Is  the  stuff  from  which 
consumer  movements  are  made,  and  there  Is 
every  likelihood  that  consumer  groups  focus- 
tog  on  product  safety  nill  continue  to  grow. 
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STATEMENT  ON  INTRODUCTION  OF 
LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE  IN- 
DIAN CLAIMS  COMMISSION  ACT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wastihigton  (Mr.  Meeds)   is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  which  would  amend 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  of 
!946.  As  many  of  the  Members  know, 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  was 
created  by  the  Congress  to  finally  settle 
the  myriad  of  claims  by  Indian  Tribes 
against  the  United  States  arLsing  out  of 
the  many  Indian  ;reaties  or  the  course 
of  dealing  between  Indian  tribes  and  the 
United  States. 

The  Indians  could  not  pursue  these 
claims  because  of  the  sovereign  immu- 
nity of  the  United  States;  because  they 
were  moral  rather  than  legal  claims;  or 
because  they  were  barred  legally  by  the 
statute  of  limitations  or  by  the  doctrine 
of  laches.  The  Commission  was  given 
broad  jurisdiction  to  hear  these  claims 
and,  in  appropriate  cases,  render  judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Indian  tribes 
agatast  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  either  di- 
rected or  permitted  the  Commission  to 
offset  against  any  final  award  various 
kinds  of  ipayments  or  .services  rendered 
by  the  United  States  to  the  particular 
tribe.  Under  tlie  act,  there  are  two  broad 
categories  of  allowable  offsets. 

First,  in  any  case  where  the  United 
States  has  made  payments  or  provided 
services  and  benefits  to  the  Indian  tribe 
as  part  of  legal  obligations  undertaken 
by  the  United  States  in  the  tieaty,  agree- 
ment, or  transaction  giving  rise  to  the 
claim — either  by  way  of  consideration  or 
as  payments  on  the  claim — the  Commis- 
sion must  offset  the  proven  amounts 
against  the  award  to  the  Indian  tribe. 

Second,  the  United  States  may  have 
made  payments  or  provided  services  and 
benefits  to  the  Indian  tribe  which  were 
not  legal  obligations  of  the  United  States 
tmder  the  treaty  agreement,  or  transac- 
tion giving  rise  to  the  claim.  These  are 
known  as  gratuities  and  may  be  offset 
by  the  Commission  if  it  determines  that 
the  United  States  has  acted  honorably 
toward  the  tribe  in  its  dealhigs. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
amend  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Act  by  providing  that  food,  rations,  and 
other  provisions  would  not  be  considered 
as  payments  on  the  claim.  The  result 
would  be  that,  if  the  Commission  de- 
termined that  the  United  States,  unilat- 
erally and  in  violation  of  the  fifth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  took  the 
Indian  land  or  rights,  it  could  not  offset 
food,  rations,  and  other  provisions  against 
the  award  even  tliough  it  has  assumed 
that  obligation  under  the  unilateral 
transaction. 

When  the  Senate  passed  administra- 
tion legislation  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  the  expenses  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
it  added  a  new  section  containing  the 
amendment  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
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mission  Act  which  Is  contained  in  the 
till  I  am  introducing. 

When  the  House  took  up  the  Senate 
bill.  S.  3007,  it  amended  the  bill  by 
striking  tlie  section  containing  that 
amendment.  The  Senate  adhered  to  their 
language  and  requested  a  conference. 
The  House  insisted  on  their  amendment 
and  agreed  to  the  conference. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  met 
on  July  25.  Wliile  the  House  conferees 
agreed  that  there  was  considerable  merit 
to  the  proposal  of  the  Senate  to  amend 
the  act,  they  did  not  feel  that  they  could 
recommend  tliat  the  House  accept  the 
Senate  language  in  the  absence  of  a 
hearuig  record  on  the  matter.  As  a  con- 
.sequctice.  it  was  agreed  that  the  con- 
ference would  be  adjourned  subject  to 
tlie  call  of  the  chairman.  Legislation 
would  be  introduced  in  the  House  upon 
which  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  would  hold  hearings. 

If  upon  completion  of  the  committee 
piocess,  the  full  committee  voted  to  ac- 
cept the  Senate  language  or  some  modi- 
fled  version  thereof,  the  House  conferees 
would  go  back  to  conference  and  agree 
to  I  he  Senate  language,  whereupon  it 
would  be  submitted  to  the  House  as  a 
conference  report  for  the  vote  of  the 
House.  If  the  full  committee  voted  the 
matter  down,  the  Senate  conferees  would 
recede  from  their  position. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  I  have  already  scheduled 
hearings  on  the  bill  for  August  8.  I  and 
the  other  House  conferees  on  8.  3007 
feel  that  this  process  will  adequately 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  House  and 
preserve  the  process  for  adequately  con- 
sidering and  passhig  on  legislation  while 
maintaining  the  expeditious  working  of 
the  conference  on  the  bill. 


Rhodesia  a  threat  to  inter&atloual  peace  and 
called  for  partial  mandatory  sanctions  In  I96n 
and  full  mandatory  sanctions  In  1908.  Ti».! 
United  States,  as  a  member  01  the  Security 
Council,  voted  for  and  fully  supported  s«ii..". 
tlons  against  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Two  US.  presidents  subwquently  hiip. 
ported  the  sanctions  program.  However,  in 
1971.  Congress  passed  the  so-called  Bjrd 
amendment  (Section  503  of  the  Military  Pro- 
curement Act)  which  aUowed  the  United 
states  to  violate  sanctions  by  importing 
"strategic"  materials  (primarily,  ferrochronie 
and  chrome)  from  Southern  Rhodesia. 

During  the  last  sesslou  of  congress,  8-  18^8 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  54-37  after  the 
Bictniflcant  defeat  of  a  filibuster.  Subse- 
quently, on  June  27.  1974,  the  Bouse  Com- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs  favorably  reporr-d 
me  bin  by  a  vote  of  25-9. 


RHODESIA 


The  SPEAKER  pro  :  -mpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  iMr.  Dices)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  the  following 
statement  which  I  delivered  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  today  regarding  the 
granting  of  a  rule  to  S.  1868,  a  bill  to 
restore  US.  compliance  with  UN.  sanc- 
tions on  Rhodesia. 

STMEMrUT  OF  HON.  CHARLES  C.  DiCCS,  JK. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  and  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today 
concerning  the  granting  of  a  rule  to  S.  1888. 
a  blU  to  restore  US.  compliance  with  United 
Nations  sanctions  on  Rhodesia.  I  would  like 
to  request  an  open  rule  with  one  hour  of 
general  debate  for  S.  1868. 

BACKGROUND 

Southern  Rhodesia  Is  a  self-governing 
British  colony  dominated  by  a  8  percent 
white  settler  population  which.  In  1969,  uni- 
laterally declared  Independence  from  Britain, 
while  continually  refusing  to  allow  full  po- 
litical participation  to  the  95  percent  African 
majority.  As  a  restut,  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council,  at  the  request  of  Great 
Britain,  declared  the  situation  In  Southern 


U.S.  LoNO-rr.ftM  iKTcatsrs 
Pe.'^.sage  of  S.  1868  Is  now  demundeu  l-i 
terms  of  the  United  States'  own  long-range 
Interests,  which  more  than  outweigh  any 
economic  benefits  which  may  accrue  10  tiUw 
niultiitatlonal  corporations  as  a  result  of  the 
Bvrd  amentlment. 

The  BjTd  amendment  bas  placed  an  un- 
necessary stumbling  block  in  US.-Afrlcca 
relations  and  evidences  an  Insensitlvlty  to 
.African  concerns  which  must  end!  Independ- 
ent, majority-ruled  Africa,  whose  raw  mate- 
rials tire  becomuig  more  and  more  critical 
for  the  United  St.tles,  considers  the  repeal 
of  the  Byrd  amendment  a  priority  Issue.  Ni- 
geria's exports  of  oil,  for  example,  have  be- 
come Increasingly  significant  for  an  energy- 
conscious  United  States.  The  Federal  Energy 
onfice  reports  that,  for  the  last  fuu  week  of 
June  (June  21-27),  the  United  States  Im- 
ported more  ou  from  Nigeria  than  from  any 
other  country.  (21.5  percent  of  our  bulk 
crude  oil  came  from  Nigeria,  as  well  as  14.6 
percent  of  the  total— crude  and  refined  oM 
combined.) 

Economic  Interdependence  between  the 
United  States  and  majority-ruled  Africa  !i 
a  fact  of  Ufe.  As  Indicated  In  recentlv-pub- 
llshcd  hearuigs  of  the  Subcommittee  nn 
Afrtca.  U.S.  Imports  (tl.SlI  6  million)  from 
Africa  (excluding  Egypt.  North  Africa,  and 
Soutb  Africa)  in  1973  were  nearly  double 
our  exports  ($856  mUUon)  to  that  area.  Ana 
many  Independent  African  countries  are 
major  producers  of  minerals  needed  by  the 
United  SUtes.  Zaire  and  Zambia  are  Impor- 
tant world  producers  of  copper.  The  United 
States  Imports  more  than  22  percent  o»  the 
world's  cobalt,  nearly  three-fourths  of  which 
comes  from  Zaire.  More  than  one-third  of 
our  Imports  of  manganese  come  from 
Oabon.  which,  along  with  Zaire  and  Ohana. 
produces  16  percent  of  the  world's  man- 
ganese. 

Surely,  these  tacts  serve  to  Illustrate  the 
overwhelming  economic  significance  to  tue 
United  States  of  majority-ruled  Africa,  In 
which  the  United  States  now  has  private 
Inve.sjnents  of  more  than  83  blUlon.  as  0'>- 
posed  to  the  economic  Importance  of  Sotiih- 
ern  Rhodesia. 

For  tha»  who  are  concerned  with  as-«iirtiig 
fuure  supplies  of  RliodesLin  minerals— al- 
though plentiful  supplies  are  available  from 
other  countries  as  the  attached  chart  UIu- 
sTrates.  a.*;  well  as  from  our  national  E'rategl: 
stockpile  which  contahis  enough  excess  ma- 
terial to  replace  Rhodeslan  Imports  for  nearly 
twenty  years— serious  attention  must  be 
given  to  how  an  Inevitably  majority-ruled 
government  In  Rhodesia  win  view  our  cur- 
rent violation  of  sanctions.  Change  in  south- 
ern Africa,  particularly  In  Southern  Rho- 
desia, Is  Inevitable. 
Juet  this  past  weekend.  Portugal's  Prirsl- 
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dent  Antonio  de  Splnola  abandoned  earlier 
CAlhi  for  federation  and  a  referendum,  ac- 
cepting the  Idea  of  independence  for  the 
P.-rtiipuese  *■  territories"  of  Angola  and  Mo- 
?-'mblqiie.  and  for  Gutnea-Btssau.  Certainly, 
independence  In  these  areas  has  been  Inevl- 
t:tble  for  some  time  now.  This  Is  particularly 
true  following  the  recent  April  2Sth  coup 
m  Portugal,  after  which  it  has  become  more 
tfvident  that  Portugal's  army  m  Africa  Is  in- 
creasingly unwilling  to  carry  on  that  coun- 
try's African  wars. 

South  Africa,  which  maintains  an  ever- 
rii:ii  system  of  apartheid,  cannot  expect  to 
forever  sustain  Its  hold  over  the  75  percent 
majority  population  which  Is  African. 

In  Southern  Rhodesia,  where,  as  men- 
tioned earlier.  5  percent  of  the  population 
maintains  political  and  economic  domina- 
tion over  the  95  percent  African  majorliy. 
change  Is  even  more  Inevitable,  Civil  war 
coniiuiies  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  The  illegal 
regime  faces  a  continuing  shortage  of  for- 
eign exchange  (alleviated  somewhat  by  the 
Bjrrd  amendment). 

Entirely  landlocked.  Southern  Rhodesia  is 
bordered  by  the  two  Independent  majority- 
ruled  states  of  Botswana  and  Zambia,  bv 
Mozambique  (soon  to  be  Independent),  and 
by  South  Africa."  Any  attempts  to  circum- 


•  Southern  Rhodesia  also  shares  a  small 
border  with  Namibia,  the  International  terri- 
tory illegally  occupied  by  South  Africa. 


Tent  sanctions  will  become  even  more  diffi- 
cult, with  support  for  the  brealUng  of  sanc- 
tions coming  only  from  South  Africa  among 
Southern  Rhodesia's  neighbors. 

Surely,  a  majority -ruled  Rhodesia  will  re- 
member that  the  United  States  Is  the  only 
country  In  the  world  to  support,  through 
domestic  law.  the  open  violation  of  United 
Nations  sanctions. 

INTERNATIONAL   I*W 

In  addition  to  long-term  foreign  policy 
and  economic  considerations,  it  Is  quite  clew- 
that  the  Byrd  amendment  has  mode  the 
United  States  an  Interna!  ioiial  legal  rene- 
gade. As  a  sifttui  quo  ufttlou.  the  UnltPd 
States  cani.ot  alfonJ  in  t^-ach  the  rc^t  of  the 
world  the  lesson  that  treaties  are  to  be  dis- 
honored at  wlil. 

As  a  country  wiilch  argufs  for  .-ant-tlons 
asiainst  other  International  Inw-breakcrs.  our 
International  credibility  has  clearly  been  Im- 
paired by  Dot  adhprlng  to  cur  ov.ti  interna- 
tional legal  obligations. 

It  Is  frequently  alleged  that  restoration  of 
U.S.  compliance  with  sanctions  would  con- 
stitute meddling  in  the  Internal  affairs  of 
another  country.  However,  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  sanctions  were  Instituted  by 
the  United  Nations,  thereby  constituting  a 
multilateral,  rather  than  a  unilateral.  United 
States  action. 

Furthermore,  as  a  major  world  power,  vir- 
tually any  significant  political  and  economic 


action  the  United  States  takes  la  felt 
tiiroughout  the  world  and  wlUiin  other  coun- 
tries. Southern  Rhodesia,  however,  is  not  rec- 
ognized as  a  "country"  by  any  state  in  the 
world,  including  South  Africa.  The  Byrd 
amendment  does  Impact  Internally  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  by  assisting  the  Illegal 
Ian  Smith  regime  in  its  attempts  to  main- 
tain power  by  affording  it  843  million  In  val- 
uable foreign  exchange  from  the  trade  with 
the  United  States  alone. 

In  the  past,  u-e  have  not  he.H!tated  to  use 
economic  measures  to  Influence  the  Inter- 
nal afrairs  of  other  countries,  as  evidenced 
by  the  nearly  3(W  House  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  to  tie  freedom  of  emignittun  with  Ei^'  - 
West  trade  (the  Vanlk  amendment). 

Clearly  then,  there  are  very  vital  foreign 
policy  Issues  at  stake  which  argue  for  the 
resioration  of  U.S.  compliance  with  United 
Nations  sanctions  against  Southern  Rhode- 
3lA.  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger.  In  aii  Oc- 
tober 3.  1973,  letter  to  me,  stated:  "I  am 
convinced  that  the  Byrd  provision  Is  not  es- 
sential to  oiu-  national  security,  brings  us  no 
real  economic  advantage,  and  Is  detrimental 
to  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations." 

It  ts  vital  that  the  United  States  begin 
tf>  lock  forward  toward  Its  very  real  long- 
term  Interests  which  rest  In  passage  of  s. 
1868  and  repeal  of  the  nefarious  Byrd  amend- 
ment. 
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THE  REUTHER  MEMORANDUM 

<Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
jwimlssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
tianeous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
an  article  appeared  over  the  name  of 
Ralph  de  Toledano  relating  to  the  double 
standard  applied  by  the  eastern  mass 
media  as  it  relates  to  the  political  colora- 
tion of  persons  in  high  public  office.  The 
article  follows: 

THr  Kennzdt  Undercroi-nd:  Lest  We  For.- 
CET — "The  Rectther  Memorandum" 
(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 
On  I>ecember  19.  1961,  Walter  and  V*ctor 
Reuther — honored  members  of  the  liberal- 
left — delivered  a  24-page  memorandum  to 
Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  It  was 
a  plan  for  the  auppresston  of  the  so-called 
"radical  right" — which  to  botli  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy and  the  Reuthers  meant  most  Ameri- 
can conservatives  and  much  of  tiie  Repub- 
lican Party  leadership,  Including  Ser.aior 
Barry  Goldwater.  Copies  of  this  memorau- 
dum  were  Immediately  seut  to  President 
Kennedy,  to  high  Administration  officials, 
and  to  "certain  &>^npathetlc  senators  and 
congressmen."  At  the  Justice  Department, 
it  became  known  as  the  "Kennedy  memo- 
randum." And.  unlike  some  of  the  memo- 
rnuda  submitted  to  President  Nixon  and 
rejected,  this  one  was  put  into  effect. 

"Far  more  is  required  in  the  struggle 
against  tha  radical  right  than  simpiv  caUlng 
attention  to  present  and  potential  dangers," 
the  memorandum  argued.  "The  radical 
right  .  .  .  includes  an  unknown  number  of 
mllUoixs  of  Americans"  including  Senator 
Ooldwater.  "They  are  growing  in  strength." 
The  sins  of  the  radical  right  were  many.  It 
was,  according  to  the  "Kennedy  memoran- 
dum." well-flnanced.  backed  by  many  orga- 
nizations, appealed  to  "yoimger  people,"  had 
the  support  of  a  biJ«irtlsan  group  In  Congress 
and  of  "such  top  'moviemakers'  as  Jack 
Warner."  and  called  for  total  victory  against 
communism. 

The  memorandum  called  for  the  use  ot 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  McXf.mara  to  drive 
out  of  the  armed  forces  all  general  officers 
who  held  anti-Communist  views.  Point  Two 
called  for  the  use  of  the  Attorney  General's 
list  of  subversive  organizations  against  anti- 
Communist  groups.  Just  "the  announcement 
of  the  investigation"  of  consen^atlves  by  the 
Justice  Department  would  have  "a  salutary 
efTect"— frightening  them  into  shutting  tip 
sl:op. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  was  to  be 
used  to  put  ant  1 -Communist  groups  out  of 
business  by  "prompt  revocation  of  their  tax 
exemptions.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  should  be  ordered  to  limit  the 
rights  of  conservatives  and  anti-Communists 
to  buy  commercial  time  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision. "The  need  now  Is  to  rein  m  those 
who  have  created  the  unreasoned  fear  of  the 
domestic  Communist  movement  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  people." 

Within  months,  Bobby  Kennedy  had  sold 
the  salient  points  of  the  memorandum  to 
key  government  agencies.  The  IRS  was  send- 
iiit;  its  accountants  to  investigate  the  files 
cr  tax-esempt  cousei-vatlve  organizations. 
1  he  FCC  was  threatening  radio-TV  stations 
v.ith  conservative  ownership  of  the  Joss  of 
tiitir  licenses.  Republican  candidates  In  1964 
found  themselves  unable  to  buy  TV  time,  the 
FBI  was  sent  out  to  Investigate  newspaper- 
men who  had  sounded  off  In  criticism,  and 
at;ents  were  sent  out  to  prowl  th»  National 
Press  Club  and  to  report  on  nnv  derogatory 
'■\:v.  I  hey  heard. 

CXX 1819— Part  19 


Compare  this  systematic  attempt  to  silence 
the  press  and  deprive  millions  of  Americans 
of  their  constitutional  rights  to  President 
Nixon's  great  "crime"  of  having  lost  his 
temper  at  the  Washington  Post,  and,  in  this 
moment  of  Justified  anger,  of  having  sug- 
gested that  the  FCC  could  l>e  used  against 
his  tormentors.  Nothing  was  done  about  this. 
The  President  blew  his  stack  in  what  ho 
considered  the  privacy  of  the  Oval  Room — 
and  that  was  that.  There  were  no  reprisals 
egalnst  the  Washhigton  Pof.t  tat  its  endless 
and  murderous  compalgn  against  the  Presi- 
dent. And  no  approach  was  made  to  the 
FCC  to  deprive  the  Post  of  its  radio  nud  TV 
stations. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  can  remember  the 
fear  of  Bobby  Kennedy  that  existed  in  Wash- 
ington when  he  was  attorney  general,  the 
conviction  that  if  you  opposed  him  you 
would  find  yourself  In  trouble. 

I  can  recall  the  number  of  occasions  when 
friends  warned  me  to  keep  my  feelings  and 
my  opinions  about  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion to  myself,  when  I  had  been  talking  out 
at  the  National  Press  Club.  When  my  book, 
P.FK.  The  Man  Who  WouJd  Be  President. 
was  p\ibllshed  in  1967,  Bobby  was  no  longer 
attorney  general.  But  the  "Kennedy  under- 
groimd"  BtlU  held  sway  In  the  Justice  De- 
partment, and  it  was  the  consensus  among 
my  friends  that  I  had  better  be  very  cAreful. 

This  kind  of  pollc^-stat©  atmosphere  has 
never  obtained  ia  Washington  during  the 
NLxoa  Administration,  The  press  tries  to  out- 
do Itself  in  its  criticisms  of  Mr.  Nixon  and 
the  \Mite  House.  In  fact.  It  has  always  been 
fashionable  in  most  media  circles  to  speak 
as  badiy  of  the  President  as  possible.  I  offer 
this  bit  of  history  not  to  stir  up  old  fears 
but  to  put  hito  perspective  the  hysteria 
beinjt;  engendered  over  Watergate  by  thoi«e 
who  know  better — much  better. 


THE  VENDETTA: 
YEARS 


i  WASTED 


I  Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remiarks  at  this 
ix)hit  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  • 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  described 
as  a  nonpartisan,  nonprofit  committee, 
the  Americans  for  the  Presidency  Issued 
a  paper,  entitled  as  above. 

This  contains  Information  from  a  va- 
riety of  somccs  that  indicate  the  other 
side  of  wiiat  is  being  spoon-fed  to  the 
Ameiican  public  by  the  eastern  mass 
media. 

The  paper  follows: 

THE  Vendetta;  2  WAsrro  Years 

The  Watergate  case  has  had  its  secoud 
birthday  "celebration"  and  despite  the  most 
thorough.  Intensive  examination  ever  ac- 
corded a  petty  burglary,  there  is  today  not 
one  scintlUa  of  evidence  which  would  tie 
the  President  to  the  break-in  or  the  cover- 
up.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  the  evidence 
presented  makes  the  case  that  the  President 
did  NOT  know  about  the  break-lQ  in  ad- 
vance—did NOT  Itnow  aiKiut  or  participate 
in  the  cover-up — and  did  NOT  know  the 
facts  of  the  case  untu  late  March  of  1973  as 
he  has  stated  so  often. 

Still,  the  vendetta  persists.  With  only  a 
bare  minimum  of  circumstantial  evidence— 
the  kind  of  evidence  any  Court  of  Law  would 
throw  out — the  impeacliment  lobby  presses 
ahead  with  Us  lynching.  Tlie  rope  has  been 
purchased,  the  hanging  tree  has  been  se- 
lected. Nearly  200  lawyers  have  devoted  21 
months  and  nearly  818  miUion  tax  dollars  to 
digging    througii    more    Presidential    papers 


and  documents  tlian  have  ever  been  made 
public  in  history.  And  stUl  Ihey  caU  for  more 
because  they  have  been  unable  to  come  up 
with  one  piece  of  evidence  that  links  the 
President  to  any  of  the  questionable  acts 
which  are  covered  bv  the  board  term  "rhe 
Watergate  Affair. ' 

Two  years.  The  Congress  has  wasted  tiro 
years  of  precious  time  with  Watergate  mvopia 
and  what  Edith  Efrou  calls  "Weicker's  tunnel 
vision  on  Watergate."  The  President  has  had 
to  waite  countless  hours  defending  himself 
against  unfair  and  unreasonable  charges 
from  the  same  people  who  met  such  Ignomiii- 
ious  defeat  at  the  polls  in  1972. 

At  the  lime  of  this  mailing,  it  appeara  thai 
House  Judiciary  Committee  Chairman  Ho- 
dlno— Mister  Fair — will  not  permit  the  Pres- 
Idenfs  Lawyer  to  participate  in  the  public 
debate  which  is  to  take  place  in  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  next  few  weelcs  (that  is.  provid- 
ing that  the  Committee  ever  comes  out  from 
behind  Its  closed  doorsi.  That  means  tliat 
John  Doar,  the  Democrats'  hired  gun,  and 
Albert  Jenuer.  the  Republican  Coiinsel  who 
seems  to  have  forgotten  both  his  oath  as  an 
attorney  and  his  party  afflllatlon.i  will  argue 
the  impeachment  matter  before  the  Commit* 
tee  while  the  President  la  detUed  representa- 
tion there.  What  kind  of  result  can  be  antic- 
ipated from  this  Kangaroo  Court?  It's  the 
same  old  "lefs-glve-him-a-faJr-trial-and- 
then-we'U -hang -him'  that  AMERICANS  FOR 
THE  PRESIDENCV  has  beeu  protesting  lor 
the  last  seven  months. 

Labor  unions  have  donated  SI3^5S  in  cam- 
paign funds  to  eight  members  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  since  the  Committee 
began  its  impeachment  inquiry,  reports  the 
Associated  Press.  The  storv  says  that  three 
Democrats— Edward  Mezvinsky  of  Iowa.  Bar- 
bara Jordan  of  Texas,  and  Charles  Rangel  of 
New  York  got  JHOrc  than  st,000  each  from 
labor  unions— long  the  leaders  of  the  im- 
peachment lobby. 

Congressman  Charles  W,  Whalen  of  Ohio 
says  that  mail  from  his  constituents  has  gone 
from  elght-to-one  /or  impeachment  to 
twenty-to-one  against.  Keep  the  mail  colna 
totheHlUI  ^      ^ 

The  latest  Gallup  Poll  reveals  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  believe  that  the  mass 
media— newspapers,  television  and  radio- 
are  provtdhig  "too  much"  coverage  of  Water- 
gate. 

The  Washington  S/cr-AVirs  reveals:  "Wil- 
liam P.  Dhcon.  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee staff  member  whose  damaging  memo- 
randa about  Preildent  NUon  have  beeu 
leaked  to  the  press,  was  a  coordinator  in  the 
1972  Democratic  presidential  campaign  of 
Senator  George  McGovem.  Dixon  also  \\a« 
one  of  those  named  in  a  General  Account- 
Uig  Office  report  on  campaign  funding  vio- 
lations in  McGoveru's  Wisconsin  effort." 

Tlie  Watergate  probers  have  beeu  so  busv 
trying  to  pin  some  rap— ony  rap — on  the 
President  that  they  liave  "overlooked"  a  nice 
little  $180,000  paynftnt  by  billionaire  How- 
ard Hughes  to  a  public  relations  firm  beaded 
by  Lawrence  O'Brien  irhite  O'Brien  was  the 
Democratic  National  Chairman.  Senator 
Ervin  decided  not  to  include  this  Uttle  tid- 
bit In  the  Senate  Watergrate  Committee"* 
final  report.  Can  you  Imagiite  the  Committee 
having  left  out  any  such  Juicy  morsel  if  it 
had  reflected  poorly  upon  the  Presideui? 

If  you  read  l.ir  enough  in  the  Senate  v.o- 
tergate  Committee  report,  you  doubtle.<ts  di,- 
covered  that  Senator  McOo'vem— Mr.  Clean— 
enriched  his  1974  Senate  Campaign  Commit- 
tee by  S340.4I6.96  in  funds  which  had  beeu 
raised  but  not  .-^pent  in  his  1972  campaign 


» Jeiuier,  the  -Republican"  Counsel,  was  a 
fund-raiser  for  Democratic  Senator  Adlal 
Steven-^n  of  Illinois 
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ftgalnst  the  President.  The  report  aJso  showed 
th-xt  McOovern  settled  bills  from  37  corpo- 
Tations  for  $35,322.32  less  than  the  fuU 
amounts,  a  clear  violation  of  Federal  law  pro- 
hibiting corporate  donations  to  Federal  po- 
litical campaigns. 

The  London  Daily  Mail  of  June  14  ran  a 
four  column  headline :  -Surely  This  Relent- 
less Vengeful  Hounding  Has  Now  Gone  Too 
Par!"  The  story  In  the  British  paper  say?  that 
the  attacks  on  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
Slat*  Kissinger  while  both  were  on  peace 
ml&slons  to  the  mid-East  and  Moscow  "makes 
one  wonder  what  are  the  true  motivations  of 
those  who  are  hounding:  the  President."  In- 
deed!—And  King  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia  told 
the  President  as  he  left  the  mid-East  for 
home:  ■  AVhat  la  very  important  Is  that  our 
friends  in  the  United  SiAtea  themselves  be 
wise  enough  to  stand  behind  you,  to  rally 
around  you,  Mr.  President,  in  yoiu-  noble 
efforts,  almost  unprecedented  In  the  history 
of  mankind,  the  efforts  aimed  at  securing 
peace  and  Justice  in  the  world." 

Did  your  newspaper  or  TV  station  head* 
line  the  portion  of  the  Committee  transcript 
ol  the  tapes  where  the  President  told  John 
Dean  in  mld-Aprll  of  1973  that  he  wanted  the 
law  enforced:  "While  Ifs  painful.  I  Just  feel 
better  about  getting  the  damn  thing  done  . . . 
I  mean,  after  all,  it  is  my  job  and  1  don't 
want  the  Presidency  tarnished.  But  I'm  also 
a  law  enforcement  man."  And  in  an  April  27 
conversation  with  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Petersen  the  President  said:  "I'm  after 
the  truth  even  If  it  hurts  me.  but  believe  me. 
It  won't." 

SUtion  WGN  In  Chicago  asked  listeners  to 
call  tn  and  tell  how  they  would  vote  todav  If 
President  Nixon.  George  McGovern  and  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  were  the  candidates.  The  re- 
sults: McGovern— 347:  Wallace— 316;  Nhtcru— 
679! 

The  Wofihlngtou  Po^t.  the  house  newslet- 
ter for  the  impeach-at-any-cost  group,  says 
that  six  Republicans  on  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  are  likely  to  vote  for  Impeach- 
ment—M.  Caldwell  Butler  of  Virginia,  Wil- 
liam Cohen  of  Maine.  Hamilton  Pish.  Jr.  of 
New  York.  Harold  V.  Proehllch  of  Wieconsin, 
Tom  Rail£back  of  Illinois,  and  Henry  P. 
Smith  UI  of  New  York.  This  is  the  signal  for 
the  impeachment  lobby  to  turn  the  heat  ou 
these  Congressmen  to  vote  for  impeachment 
So.  our  Job  becomes  to  apply  some  heat  from 
the  aide  of  fairness.  Write  these  six  men  to- 
day and  tell  them  what  you  think! 

AMERICANS  FOR  THE  pRrSUItNCT. 


WITH  MALICE  TOWARD  ONE 

'Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  tn  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  received  "an  open  letter  to  Con- 
gress" from  Mrs.  George  F.  Nelson,  of 
Deerfield  Beach.  Fla  .  captioned  as  above. 

The  point  of  view  advanced  by  Lillian 
Nelson  should  certainly  be  among  those 
weighed  by  all  of  us  that  have  the  grave 
responsibility  of  ultimately  voting  on 
impeachment: 

The  letter  follows: 

I  Open  letter  to  Congresa] 
Wn-H  Malice  Towadd  One 

Ever  since  Richard  Nixon  became  Presi- 
dent by  such  on  overK'belmlng  vote  of  the 
people,  some  hidden  force  set  out  to  destroy 
Iilm.  Watergate  gave  them  the  opportunity. 
This  force  has  been  aided  and  abetted  by 
many  I>emocTat4  and  some  Republicans,  not 
reolijflMg  that  they  are  wuiing  dupes. 

The  Vietnam  War.  started  by  President 
Kennedy  and  shamefiaiy  perpetuated  by 
President  Johnson,  was  brought  to  an  hon- 


OTable  end  by  President  Nixon.  He  brought 
all  mir  boys  home,  as  well  as  our  P.O.W.8. 
Did  he  get  any  plaudits  for  that?  No. 

All  through  our  history,  our  great  heroes 
and  leaders  were  men  of  astounding  abili- 
ties.— but  with  all  the  human  fallings.  In 
many  Instances  It  would  not  have  taken  mil- 
lions of  doHars  and  hundreds  of  lawyers  to 
try  to  find  an  Impeachable  offence  against 
any  of  them.  They  all  erred.  To  err  Is  human. 
What  will  it  profit  vou  to  impeach  our 
President?  What  effect  wlU  it  have  upon  a 
free  nation  made  up  of  grassroot  Americans 
who  are  seething  under  a  sense  of  outrage 
at  this  whok  performance?  Surely  you  know 
the  organised  campaign  of  letter  wriilng  for 
impeachment  was  a  consistent  effort  ou  the 
part  of  ihe  A.C.L.U.  (a  proved  Communist 
organization  t .  and  some  labor  unions.  Each 
member  of  tlie  New  York  City  Teacher's 
Union  wafi  urged  to  write  ten  letters.  Thafs 
how  genuine  they  were. 

A  most  intelligent  woman  remarked  re- 
cently, "Never  since  the  time  of  Christ  has 
any  man  been  so  literally  crucified. "  She  Is 
right.  Yet  President  Nixcn  has  shown  such 
nobility  of  character  in  the  way  he  has 
enduired  this  unjust  witch  hunt.  Which  one 
of  you  could  do  the  same?  How  many  of  you 
Senators  and  Congressmen  could  stand  the 
scrutiny  of  all  your  conversations  being  made 
pubUc? 

With  the  copious  comments  coming  from 
Senators,  and  even  from  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, how  can  the  President  ever  hope  for 
a  fair  and  Impartial  decision?  The  Commit- 
tee claims  to  be  unbiased  and  nonpolltlcal? 
It  la  to  laugh.  Counsel  Dash  was  quoted  a& 
saying  they  were  "out  to  get  Nixon."  He  was 
^o  right. 

The  American  people  arc  dtsillusioned  with 
tlicir  Congress.  While  you  spend  all  these 
months  on  Watergate,  what  is  happening  In 
the  Panama  Canal  situation? 

Why  have  you  permitted  America  to  lose 
cor.trol  of  the  seas? 

Why  have  you  not  spent  more  money  on 
ships  and  submarines? 

Why  did  you  let  Russia  establish  a  missile 
base  in  Cuba? 

Why  do  you  continue  to  approve  costly  for- 
cljrn  aid  while  we  stagger  under  heavy  taxe:? 
Why  do  you  and  your  famUies  engage  in 
Junkets  abroau  at  taxpayers  expense?  Why 
did  you  approve  legUIatioi-  to  prevent  public 
knowledge  of  the  amounts  spent  hi  thiK  man- 
ner? 

When  and  if  it  comes  to  a  vote  on  Im- 
peachment, "Let  him  who  is  without  sin  cast 
the  first  stone.'' 

Our  country  is  in  peril  now.  as  we  see  the 
Russian  Bear  becoming  the  number  one 
power.  Work  right  now  to  prevent  this.  Cease 
the  hate  campaign.  Cease  the  hypocrisy.  Get 
on  with  the  Important  business  of  ovur  gov- 
ernment, and  let  our  President  do  the  same. 
Let  It  not  be  said  that  otir  Congress  ever  im- 
peached a  great  President  who  has  done  o 
much  for  world  peace,  solely  because  of  an 
organized  hate  campaign,  with  malice  toward 
one. 

Ln.i.UN  P.  Nelson. 

I  am  reminded,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
very  fine  letter  of  our  Democrat  col- 
league from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Passman) 
when  he  wTOte  to  his  fellow  Americans 
November  1,  1973,  on  this  same  subject 
in  a  broader  sense. 

In  order  to  refresh  the  recollection  of 
the  Members,  I  am  again  offering  Otto 
Passman's  letter: 

House  or  Represctttativcs. 
Wellington.  D.C.,  November  1,  1973. 
Facts  as  a  Democrat  XJnderstands  Them 

Mr  FELLOW  AvraiCANS:  Without  Intend- 
hig  to  be  offensive,  the  record  should  be  put 
in  the  proper  perspective.  In  doing  so.  it 
will  be  neces-sary  to  refer  to  ceitatn  un- 


pleasant {ncldents  of  the  past  and  recognize 
that  some  of  the  prospective  presidential 
candidates  of  today  must  conceal  the  past 
records  of  some  Democrats  well,  otherwise 
embarrassing  mcldents  will  shine  through 
even  with  the  radical  segment  of  the  news 
media  assiatl  ng  in  obi  iterating  past  In- 
cidents. 

The  radical  element  of  the  news  media 
can.  when  they  so  determme.  take  the  great- 
est public  official  In  America,  put  him  In 
the  gutrer  and  convince  a  majority  of  the 
people  that  he  is  a  crook.  The  same  segment 
of  the  news  media  can  take  the  biggest 
phony  in  America  and  make  him  appear 
superior  to  a  combination  of  Einstein  and 
Solomon.  We  are  seeing  this  happen  in 
America  today.  Let  us  look  at  the  record: 

1.  When  Judas  betraved  Christ,  be  had  his 
followers,  and  according  to  Biblical  history 
his  views  were  effectu-e.  but  we  all  know 
now  that  those  claims  did  not  alter  the  facts 
of  what  Christ  represented  and  why  he  was 
sent  here  and  finally  crucified  by  those  who 
followed  Jndass  thinking.  I  mention  this  as 
an  example  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison. 

2.  When  it  was  reported  that  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  Democratic  Party  (and  there 
Is  available  information  to  support  this  con- 
tention) stole  the  election  from  Richard  M. 
Nixon  In  I960  by  the  manipulation  of  the 
votes  in  New  Mexico.  Illinois  and  probably 
Texas,  did  the  Republicans  try  to  impeach 
and  destroy  President  Kennedy  for  the  ac- 
tions of  certain  segments  of  the  Democratic 
Party?  The  answer  Is  no! 

3.  When  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson's  trusted 
aide.  Mr.  Jenkins,  got  caught  in  an  act  of 
Indecency,  and  the  Senator  had  him  released, 
did  the  Republicans  Jimip  on  Senator  John- 
ston? No!  When  President  Johnson's  aide. 
Mr.  Jenkins,  got  caught  lu  a  similar  situa- 
tion with  a  male  Rtisslan.  did  the  Republi- 
cans make  this  a  public  Issue  and  try  to  In- 
volve Mr.  Johnson,  including  threat  of  im- 
peachment? The  answer  is  no! 

4.  Of  coiurse.  as  unpleasajit  as  it  Is  to  men- 
tion the  episodes  of  Billy  Sol  Estes.  Bobby 
Baker  and  others.  I  cannot  find  where  the 
Republicans  exploited  these  issues  in  trying 
to  destroy  Democratic  candidates  for  any 
public  office.  Therefore,  it  is  wrong  to  try 
to  destroy  our  President  through  innuendo 
and  false  accusations  at>out  Incidents  which 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with. 

5.  I  say  without  equivocation  or  mental 
reservation  that  in  my  considered  J\idgment, 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  integrity  is  un- 
impeachable. His  greatness  has  been  estab- 
lished— so  much  so  that  certain  segments  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, and  for  political  reasons,  are  trying  to 
destroy  his  greatness.  Does  it  not  appear  that 
there  are  prejudiced  Judges  who.  through  a 
subconscious  urging  may  be  making  them- 
selves a  party  to  the  scheme  to  destroy  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  and  acting  as  prosecutors  rather 
than  Judges? 

6.  When  Mr.  Nixon  was  sworn  in  as  Presi- 
dent, we  were  m  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
most  destructive  and  expensive  wars  our  na- 
tion had  ever  been  engaged  in.  Evidently. 
President  Johnson  could  not  develop  a  for- 
mula to  conclude  the  war  so  he  left  the  White 
House  a  broken-hearted  man.  and  I  believe 
that  President  Johnson  felt  he  was  turn- 
ing the  nation  over  to  a  man  who  had  the 
ability  and  determination  to  conclude  this 
terrible  war  that  was  claiming  300  precious 
American  lives  weekly.  Could  this  have  so 
embarrassed  the  Democrats  that  they  are 
trying  to  blot  out  this  great  accomplishment? 

7.  When  Mr.  Nixon  was  sworn  In,  there 
were  543.000  troops  In  Vietnam:  the  cost  of 
the  war  was  running  at  *32  BlUlon  a  year; 
and  there  were  no  plans  to  conclude  the  wor. 
However.  Mr.  Nixon  quickly  formulated  a 
plan  to  conclude  the  war  that  Etart«d  under 
a  Democratic  Administration.  Not  only  did 
he  Uve  up  to  every  promise  he  had  made  and 
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reduce  the  number  of  troops  In  Vietnam 
from  643,000  to  zero,  he  secured  the  release 
ct  all  of  our  prisoners  of  ww  who  were 
deteriorating  in  dungeons  In  far-off  lands. 
My.  my,  but  what  an  accomphshment  for  a 
^>reat  American  President. 

8.  When  Mr.  Nixon  was  sv.orn  in  as  Presi- 
dent, crime  was  ruimlug  rampant  in  this 
country  we  love  so  much.  He  is  slowly  but 
i-urely  brhiging  crime  under  control.  WlU  this 
trend  be  rewrsed  by  present-day  court  decl- 
.vlons?  What  is  the  explanation  for  a  Judge  to 
'tenlence  a  man  to  35  years  hi  prison  for  the 
Watergnte  break-In,  a  crhne  that  was  not  an 
act  of  personal  violence,  and  In  the  same  city 
or  perhaps  in  the  same  court,  a  prejudiced 
Judge  released  those  who  have  confessed  to 
armed  robbery,  rape  and  ar-son.  maybe  with 
ihe  trial  Judges  blaming  society  for  the  crlinl- 
iial  acts.  Where  is  justice? 

9.  When  Mr.  Nixon  was  sworn  In  as  Presi- 
dent, the  Supreme  Court  was  so  distorting  the 
Constitution  by  erroneous  interpretations, 
that  they  were  turning  our  nation  into  a 
-socialistic  state.  Mr.  Nixon  Is  replacing  such 
Justices  with  men  who  render  opinions  based 
upon  the  Constitution,  and  such  a  court  will 
ultimately  benefit  all  Americans. 

10.  When  President  Nixon  asstmied  com- 
mand, he  recognized  that  China  with  Its  aoo 
niUllon  population,  representing  2S'i,  of  the 
total  population  of  the  world,  was  developing 
in  every  sense,  even  in  the  nuclear  field,  at  an 
imbellevable  pace.  He  knew  that  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  nation  we  could  not  afford  to 
permit  China  to  affiliate  with  the  Russians. 
HIS  decision  to  go  to  Peking  and  establish  a 
friendly  relationship  with  China  will  keep 
them  out  of  the  Russian  orbit  and  could 
prove  to  be  the  greatest  decision  ever  made 
by  an  American  President.  History  will  take 
care  of  thla  accomplishment  adequately. 

U.  Mr.  Nixon  Is  trying  hard  to  put  our" fiscal 
affairs  back  on  a  business  basis,  but  somehow 
wtthout  exception,  every  time  he  moves  in 
that  direction  the  hberal.s  and  socialistic- 
minded  try  to  embarrass  him  and  stop  him. 
and  in  too  many  instances  thev  have  been 
successful. 

12.  May  I  refer  you  to  the  infamous  Daniel 
Ellsbiirg.  who  no  doubt  should  have  been 
convicted  of  treason  for  stealing  top-secret 
documents  and  passing  them  along  so  that 
they  came  Into  the  possession  of  the  Com- 
munists. He  peddled  them  to  the  left-wing 
press  and  doubtless  others.  Instead  of  being 
convicted  of  treason,  what  happened?  A  lib- 
eral Judge  set  him  tree  without  a  completed 
trial.  Where  has  he  been  recentiv?  In  Wash- 
ington, appearing  before  a  Sena'te  Commit- 
tee receiving  almost  a  hero's  welcome.  What 
IS  going  on  In  our  country?  Look  at  those  who 
are  trying  to  destroy  our  President'  Do  vou 
wish  to  turn  this  cmmtry  over  to  the  type  of 
people  who  by  majority  nominated  George 
McOovern  as  the  Democratic  nominee  in 
Miami?  We  are  in  trouble  in  this  country.  We 
are  being  misled,  and  some  of  our  best  people 
are  having  their  minds  slowly  but  surely 
shaped  by  prejudiced  commentators,  and  the 
radical  segment  of  the  news  media.  From  ex- 
perience, I  can  tell  you  that  America's  na- 
lional  broadcasters  are  oblltei^ting  anything 
favorable  to  our  President,  spending  their 
tmie  cloudUig  issues,  making  false  accusa- 
tions and.  In  some  instances,  don-urlght  mis- 
representations. Listen  to  some  of  the.se 
broadcasters  for  verification  of  this  state- 
ment. 

13.  I  do  not  condone  what  some  of  Presi- 
dent  Nixon's  aides  have  done,  but  remember 
that  they  did  not  break  into  Democratic 
Headquarters  looking  for  silver  or  gold.  It 
was  a  political  act.  Doubtless,  they  were  look- 
ing for  political  information,  perhaps  trying 
to  find  out  how  the  people  who  later  ap- 
peared in  Miami  to  support  McGovern  had 
ijotten  control  of  the  Democratic  Party.  (This 
statement  Is  completely  free  of  radical  Im- 
plloatioQ.)  Without  attempting  to  defend 
their  actions,  tliese  actions  did  not  involve 
the  security  of  our  coimtry.  1  am  thoroughly 


convinced    that    President    Nixou    had    no 
knowledge  of  tlielr  actions. 

14.  Now,  how  about  Archibald  Cox?  Re  ts  a 
Uljeral  Democrat.  He  was  Solicitor  General 
in  the  Cabinet  of  President  John  P.  Kennedv. 
When  Mr.  Nhcon  appointed  him  Special  Pros- 
ecutor, he  thought  that  thla  roan  would  he 
fair  and  impartial  and  would  ferret  out  the 
truth,  but  what  happened?  It  was  discov- 
ered that  thla  liberal  Democrat  evidently  had 
one  thing  in  mind  and  that  was  to  destroy 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  oud  no  doubt  try  to  help 
elect  former  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedys  brother,  Ted  Kennedy,  to  the  Presi- 
dency. Why  did  former  Special  Prosecutor 
Archibald  Cox  spend  so  much  time  talking 
with  Ted  Kennedy  while  he  was  uivestiga- 
gatlug?  When  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  sus- 
tained the  lower  court,  in  effect  it  said  to  our 
President,  comply  with  the  decision  or  offer 
an  acceptable  compromise.  As  we  read  the 
record,  we  see  where  Senator  Errtn.  Senator 
Baker,  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Presi- 
dent had  reached  a  compromitie  and  bad 
prepared  to  submit  it  to  Judge  Sirica.  We  are 
also  led  to  believe  that  Judge  Sirica  would 
have  accepted  the  compromise,  enabling  the 
President  to  protect  the  confidential! tr  of 
the  Presidency,  but  then  this  Uberal.  vindic- 
tive Democrat,  Archibald  Cox.  balked.  In 
effect,  by  his  actions,  he  said  I  am  after 
a  full  bucket  of  blood,  nothing  less.  So,  the 
President  bad  to  fire  him. 

May  I  say  again  I  believe  deeplv.  tmsed 
upon  facts,  that  President  Richard  M.  Nixon's 
integrity  is  unimpeachable.  It  is  almost  tm- 
taeUevable  that  this  great  man  has  been  able 
to  accompllsl)  so  much  for  America  with  the 
prejudiced  commentators,  the  radical  ele- 
ment of  the  news  media,  the  Communists 
and  other  left-wingers  out  to  destroy  him. 
President  Nixon's  Uoubles  began  when  he 
started  fighting  Communism  and  with  his 
success  in  putting  that  all-time  Communist. 
Alj^er  Hiss.  In  Jail. 

I  could  have  remained  Mlent  during  this 
crti^is  had  I  been  a  political  coward,  thinking 
only  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  my  per- 
sonal political  Interests.  Certainly  I  would 
Itave  been  spared  some  criticism,  but  to  have 
been  silent  would  have  violated  every  prin- 
ciple by  which  I  liave  lived  my  life.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  in  the  end  right  will  pre- 
vail—if not  before  man — certainly  before 
God,  and  I  am  Just  as  convinced  that  in  the 
end  the  position  I  have  taken  in  etipport 
of  my  President  will  be  the  correct  one. 

Repeating,  at  no  time  has  President  Nison 
been  in  noncompliance  «-lth  the  laws  of  our 
lond.  However,  our  great  President,  because 
of  public  pressure  and  tlie  m Is imders land- 
ing of  the  American  public,  including  some 
members  of  the  Judiciary,  is  on  the  verge  of 
being  forced  to  violate  his  obligation  by  re- 
vealing higfily  sensitive  and  confittentlal  in- 
formation. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some 
members  of  the  Judiciary  do  not  look  at 
executive  privilege  in  the  same  manner  as 
lawyer  and  client  privilege,  confidential  audi- 
ence between  priest  and  parlehloucr  and 
highly  confidential  conversations  between 
man  and  wife.  Again,  where  Is  Justice  and 
reason,  and  how  far  will  the  lunatic  fringe 
go  to  destroy  a  great  President? 

I  am  a  lifelong  Democrat,  but  I  am  an 
American  first.  I  shall  support  right  as  I 
tmderstand  it.  I  am  proud  that  my  President 
has  the  courage,  wisdom  and  determination 
to  do  what  is  right,  knowing  well  that  his 
greatness  will  shine  as  a  bright  example  to 
generations  yet  xmborn.  and  when  finally  he 
has  gone  to  his  reward,  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  throughout  the  world  will  know 
that  this  world  is  Indeed  a  better  piece  in 
which  to  live  ior  P^resldeut  Nixon's  ixavlng 
lived  lu  It. 

Finally,  may  I  urge  you  to  read  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  nnd  then 
ponder  this  question  pra.verfuUy.  \Vl\at  crime 
has  our  great  President  commltteed  to  u-ar- 
rnui  the  abuse  heaped  upon  him  by  lunatics, 


liberals  and  bloodthirsty  haters  and,  in  many 
Instances,  misguided  good  Americans?  Please 
do  your  duty  and  get  your  commtmicatloo  off 
to  leaders  of  the  House  of  Representatives- 
protesting  the  unwarranted  ftction  that  a ies 
propose. 

Sincerely. 

Otto  E.  P.issmax. 
Member  of  Congress. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  RE- 
CRUITING RESULTS  FOR  JUNE 
1974 

<Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  pennlssion  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  tlie  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter,  including 
tables.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL,  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  put  in  the  Record  the  total  militaiy 
strength  assessment  and  recruiting  re- 
sults for  each  of  the  services  for  June 
1974.  The  four  armed  services  obtained 
nearly  53,000  enlistments  during  June,  or 
118  percent  of  their  total  objective  for 
the  month.  Each  of  the  senlcea  ex- 
ceeded their  Jime  objectives.  ITie  Army's 
total  of  27,900  was  11,130  or  66  percent 
more  than  in  June  1973.  The  total  of 
413,000  volunteeiT  for  fiscal  year  1974 
exceeds  by  23,000  the  number  of  true 
volunteers  which  it  Is  estimated  that  the 
services  reci-uited  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Tlie  all-volimlcer  force,  as  a  result, 
came  within  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
planned  total  military  strength  for  the 
end  of  fiscal  >-ear  1974,  the  first  full  year 
of  operation  of  the  all-volunteer  con- 
cept. Recruiting  success  and  improved 
reenlLstments  and  retention  rates  pushed 
the  aggregate  military  strengUi  within 
10.000  of  the  end  of  June  strength  objec- 
tive of  2.174.000.  Pieliminary  figures 
show  tliat  the  Anny  and  the  Air  Force 
met  or  exceeded  their  individual  strength 
objectives.  Althougli  Naty  recruiters  ex- 
ceeded their  recruiting  objectives  for  the 
year,  an  earlier  error  In  strength  ac- 
coimting  caused  the  Navy  to  fall  about 
4.000  short  of  its  planned  total  strengQi. 
The  Marine  Corps  shortfall  of  about 
7.000  was  attributed  primarily  to  the  law 
passed  in  mid.vear  wluch  requii-ed  that  at 
least  55  percent  of  all  new  enlistees  In 
fiscal  year  1974  be  high  school  graduates. 

SL\ty-six  percent  of  the  non-prior- 
senlce  volunteers  had  high  school  diplo- 
mas, and  90  pei-cent  were  In  the  average 
and  above-average  mental  groups.  In 
fiscal  year  1964.  a  pre-Vietnam  draft 
year,  the  services  enlisted  68  percent 
high  school  graduates,  and  in  that  year 
85  percent  of  the  total  enlistments  were 
in  the  avei*age  and  above-average  cate- 
ffories. 

Enlistments  by  service:  Total  enlist- 
ments for  Jime  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
are  shown  in  tlie  following  table: 

BtCRUlTlfiC  KSUITS,  All  SOURCES 


Profran 

olitictii-e 


Atlual    objflctiiw 


Fiscrt 
jear 

tDUIS 


Amiir._ Z2.600  77.900  123  V» 

Na«> _.  9.iM  11.330  117  BS 

M*'l«eCOfps 5.550  6,710  121  SO 

A.ffww 7.020  7.026  IM  7S 

TrtalDOD 44.129  sUm  Tlil  JlJ 
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Enlistments  by  source :  The  number  of 
non-prlor-service  men  enlisted  In  June 
was  46.900  or  117  percent  of  the  sei-vices' 
June  objective :  the  niunber  of  non-prlor- 
service  women  was  3.970  or  123  percent 
of  the  objective:  and  the  number  of  prior 
service  iiersonnel  was  2,890  or  about  128 
percent  of  the  objective.  The  following 
table  shows  the  distribution  of  June  en- 
listments by  source: 

RECRUITING  RESULTS  BV  SOURCE 


June 

Prograia 
ob|oi«M 

•ctiiai 

Percent 
obiecttve 

WOMEN 

Army _ 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force 

1,800 
COO 

no 

no 

2.«0 
710 
120 
720 

34 
IS 
13 

OO 

ToljlDOD  _ 

3.230 

3.J70 

123 

Black  representation:  Total  black  en- 
listments for  fiscal  year  1974  accounted 
for  21  percent  of  total  non-prlor-service 
enlistments.  As  of  March  1974,  blacks 
comprised  15  percent  of  total  enlisted 
strength. 

SLACKS   AS    A   COMPONENT   OF    ENLISTED    STRENGTHS 

Percent  of  InUI  Percent  ot  total 

fiscal  year  1974       wihsted  strength 

enlistments       as  of  March  1974 


Procnm 
obiective 


PercenI 
cbjictive 


Hon  Briof  service; 

««. -.  39.320  46,090  117 

•oioin 3.230  3.970  123 

Priofservic* 2,270  2.890  128 

TolalDOO 44,820  S2,9«0  "uS 


Non-prior-seTvice  enlistments,  men 
and  women,  by  service:  Diu-Uig  Jime  the 
sej-vlces  achieved  the  following  results 
against  their  non-prlor-scnice  objec- 
tives for  men  and  women : 

NONPBIOR  SERVICE  RECRUITING  RESULTS 


Mental  groupings:  high  school  gradu- 
ates: In  Jime  about  90  percent  of  all  non- 
prior-ssrvicc  enlistees  were  In  mental 
categories  1-in,  which  are  the  average 
and  above-average  mental  groups:  only 
10  percent  were  In  mental  category  IV. 
the  below-average  group.  High  school 
graduates  amoimted  to  74  percent  of  en- 
listments, compared  to  62  percent  for 
May.  The  data  for  fiscal  year  1974  are 
shown  in  the  following  table,  along  with 
the  June  results; 

HIGH    SCHOOL    GRADUATCS    AtlO     MENTAL    GROUPINGS 
(NONPRIOR  SERVICE  MEN  AND  WOMEN) 


e  Fiscal  year 

1974. 

Percent       percent 


Army . 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force 

ToUIOOD. 


21 


ione 

Piofram 
objecUve 

Actual 

23.520 
9,950 
6,450 

6,170 

objective 

VHH 

Army 

Ha¥y 

"ir^r^::;;:; 

19.500 

..      .     8.4M 

5.2M 

6.170 

121 
III 
124 

Tom  DOD 

39.320 

46,090 

117 

Hiali  Kbool  ifaduates: 

Araiy 17,320 

Navy - J.t20 

MarMie  Corps 9,020 

Air  Force..- B,MO 

Total  DOD 36.550 

f'tental  groups,  I,  II,  111:1 

A'i»y 21.310 

Navy 9,610 

Marine  Corps... 6,050 

Air  Force 6,870 

TolalDOO 43,910 


1  Above  average  wi  average  categories. 
FISCAL  YEAR  1974  SELECTED  RESERVE  STRENGTHS" 
jln  Oiousands) 


!2 

94 
92 
99 


July    objectives:    It    was    announced 
that  the  services'  manpower  programs 
lor  July  called  for  the  following  enlist- 
ment, objectives  from  all  sources: 
July   program   objectives 

Army   21,000 

Navy    11.050 

Marine   Corps 6,220 

Air   Force 7,430 

Total  Department  of  Defense.  45,700 

The  Navy  total  excludes  an  objective 
of  1,000  additional  regular  force  enlist- 
ments needed  to  make  up  for  shortfalls 
resulting  from  the  strength  account- 
ing error  of  last  year. 

Reserve  components:  The  total  Se- 
lected Reserve  strength  increased  in 
May  for  the  eighth  consecutive  month 
with  the  Army  Reserve,  Naval  Reserve, 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  and  Air  Force 
Reserve  components  showing  net  gains. 
Although  non-prior-sen'ice  enlistments 
for  all  Reserve  components  are  lower 
than  the  objectives  for  the  year  to  date, 
the  shortfalls  have  been  partially  offset 
by  successes  in  recruiting  prior  service 
enlisted  persormel: 


Aullwti2ed  end  stiengOv 

Actual: 

June  30. 1973 „„, 

Sept.  30, 1973 _. „ 

Dec  31. 1973 

Mar.  31, 1974 

Apr.  30. 1974. 

May  30. 1974 _ 

Change  from  previous  month . 

Net  short  over  authoriled  end  strength 

Pevcent  shoit  over , 


412.0 

3S5.6 
384.9 
392,5 
404.9 
40(.l 
415.3 
-.« 
-6.6 
-1.6 


260.6 

235.5 
231.5 
227.2 
226.2 
227.3 
233.7 
+6.4 
-26.9 
-10.3 


116.9 

126.2 
119  1 
119.1 
115.4 
115,1 
115.2 
+.1 
-1.7 
-1.4 


39.5 

37.5 
35.3 
33.1 
31.8 
31.2 
31.4 
+.2 
-8.1 
-20i5 


ANG 

tISAFR 

DOD  total 

92.9 

SI.  5 

972.9 

90.4 

43.8 

919.0 

90.5 

43.3 

904.6 

43.5 

908.2 

93.6 

44.4 

916.2 

94.2 

45.2 

919.1 

93.8 

45.8 

925.2 

+.8 

+6.2 

+1.3 

-S.7 

-4.8 

+1.3 

-11.1 

-4.9 

'  Unaudrled  preHminary  repotls  from  services. 


RHODESIAN  TR.-^DE  EMBARGO  A 
PART  OF  U.S.  TRADE  POLICY 

I  Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
miiision  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Recoro  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
coiuse  of  the  continuing  debate  on  the 
application  by  the  United  States  of  the 
U.N.  mandatory  economic  sanctions 
against  Southern  Rhodesia,  it  has  been 
frequently  alleged  that  the  United  States 
does  not  interfere  with  free  trade  in  any 
other  country  than  Rhodesia:  that  we 
do  not  elsewhere  use  trade  as  an  instru- 
ment of  foreign  policy. 


Nothing.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  Historically,  the 
United  States  has  used  trade  policies  to 
further  overall  foreign  policy  goals.  The 
General  Policy,  section  370.1,  of  the  Ex- 
port Administration  regulations  states 
that  there  are  three  reasons  why  the 
U.S.  Govermnent  imposes  controls  on 
trade  with  other  countries.  One  of  these 
three  reads  as  follows: 

Export  controls  .  ,  are  used  to  the  ex- 
lent  necessary  ...  to  further  siguilicantly 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
to  fulfill  its  international  responslbiJities. 

Pursuant  to  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  U.S.  trade  poUcy,  the  United 


States  presently  has  trade  embargoes,  of 
one  variety  or  another,  unposed  on  at 
least  fifteen  countries.  We  continue  to 
maintain,  for  example,  an  almost  total 
trade  embargo  on  Cuba,  North  Korea, 
and  North  Vietnam.  Similarly,  Mi-. 
Speaker,  we  have  imposed  limited  trade 
embargoes  on  at  least  a  dozen  other 
countries. 

The  idea,  then,  of  imposing  legal  re- 
strictions on  our  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries in  order  to  promote  our  foreign  pol- 
icy interests  is  neither  new  nor  unique  in 
the  case  of  the  U.N.  sanctions  on  South- 
ern Rhodesia.  I  am  sui-prlsed  to  hear 
some  of  my  colleagues  suggest  to  the  con- 
trary. I  am  even  more  siu-prlsed  to  hear 
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some  of  my  colleagues  suggest  that  we 
should  abandon  our  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests in  the  U.N.,  in  the  development  of  an 
international  legal  system,  in  the  field  of 
human  rights,  and  in  Africa,  all  for  the 
sake  of  the  cost  of  chrome.  To  follow  that 
logic,  we  should  abandon  sanctions  on 
Cuba  in  order  to  lower  the  price  of  sugar, 
or  end  sanctions  on  North  Korea  in  order 
to  lower  the  cost  of  iron  ore.  However, 
tiie  proponents  of  continued  violation  of 
U.N.-Riiodesian  sanctions  make  no  such 
suggestion.  Apparently,  some  foreign  pol- 
icy interests  are  of  concern  to  them,  and 
otliers  are  not. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that 
our  foreign  policy  interests  demand  a 
full  adherence,  on  our  part,  to  the  sanc- 
tions against  Southern  Rhodesia. 

We  have  an  overriding  interest  in  see- 
ing the  United  Nations  jieacekeeping 
system  strengthened,  so  that  it  will  be 
able  to  deal  with  future  crises  like  that 
which  is  taking  place  in  Cyprus  right 
now'.  Our  violation  of  the  Rhodesian 
sanctions  undermines  the  ability  of  that 
world  body  to  do  so,  and  will  ultimately 
backfire  on  us  in  the  worst  way. 

We  have  an  overriding  interest,  as  the 
world's  leading  democracy,  to  promote 
the  development  of  human  rights  when- 
ever we  can.  Our  continued  support  for 
the  racist  minority  regime  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  undermines  elTorts  everywhere 
to  promote  human  rights.  And,  make  no 
mistake  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  world  is 
watching  as  the  United  States,  Portugal, 
and  South  Africa  stand  out  as  the  only 
nations  to  flagrantly  violate  these  sanc- 
tions. The  example  we  set  here  will  surely 
backfire  on  us  as  we  attempt  to  influ- 
ence such  countries  as  the  Soviet  Union 
to  protect  human  rights  within  their 
borders. 

We  have  an  overriding  interest  in  the 
development  of  an  international  legal 
system.  Surely,  our  violation  of  these 
Rhodesian  sanctions  has  no  greater  ef- 
fect than  to  call  into  question  whether 
or  not  we  or  any  other  nation  shall  live 
up  to  legitimate  treaty  obligations.  For  if 
we.  the  greatest  promoter  o.'  the  i-ule  of 
international  law  In  the  world,  abandon 
our  treaty  obUgations  to  help  out  a  few 
determined  companies,  what  can  we  ex- 
pect of  governments  with  less  integrity? 
How  can  we  expect  other  countries  to 
live  up  to  their  international  legal  obliga- 
tions in  such  areas  of  vital  concern  to  us 
as  fishing  rights,  law  of  the  sea.  punish- 
ment of  hijackers,  and  payments  for  ex- 
propriations, if  they  see  the  United  States 
Ignoring  its  obligations  imder  article  25 
of  the  U.N.  Charter?  Surely.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  giving  fuel  and  support  to  those 
irresponsible  organizations  and  govern- 
ments who  oppose  the  rule  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  support  a  world  system 
of  "every  counti-y  for  himself."  We  have 
seen  what  an  attitude  like  this  can  result 
in  in  the  international  monetary  system, 
and  it  is  not  good  for  anyone. 

We  have  an  extraordinary  interest  in 
black  Africa,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  already 
hosts  some  $2  bllUon  in  U.S.  investments 
and  will  host  even  more  in  the  future.  We 
are  all  by  now  aware  that  we  are  entering 
an  era  of  intense  scarcity  of  natui-al  re- 
somces.  By  1980,  we  will  be  dependent 
upon  imports  for  over  a  dozen  of  the  raw 


materials  essential  to  our  economy  and 
we  will  be  competing  with  the  Japanese 
and  the  Europeans  to  gain  access  to  these 
raw  materials.  We  will  increasingly  be 
turning  to  the  resoiu-ce-rtch  countries 
of  black  Africa  to  fill  these  needs  and, 
as  long  as  we  continue  to  violate  the 
sanctions  and  trade  with  the  white  mi- 
nority of  5  percent  in  Rhodesia,  we  will 
find  ourselves  increasingly  losing  out. 
Unless  we  begin  to  act  now,  in  a  few 
years  we  could  well  be  facing  the  biggest 
economic  backfire  of  the  centm-y. 

These  four  foreign  poUcy  interests,  I 
believe,  are  compelling  reasons  why, 
when  S.  1868 — the  repeal  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  on  U.N.  sanctions — comes  up 
for  a  vote,  we  should  approve  it  as  the 
Senate  has  already  done.  I,  therefore, 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S.  1868. 


DECLARATION   BY   HON.   JOHN   E. 
HUNT  OF  NEW   JERSEY 

(Ml'.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Ml'.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time  to 
time  certain  individuals  desire  to  know 
everything  pertinent  in  the  private  life 
of  a  politician.  Not  too  long  ago  an  enter- 
prising young  politician,  who  deshes  to 
occupy  my  seat  in  the  94th  Congress, 
published  his  net  worth  and  a.sked  me  to 
do  likewise. 

Roughly  I  can  see  no  rhyme  nor  reason 
to  publishing  anyone's  net  worth  consid- 
ering the  fluctuating  prices.  It  would 
have  been  much  better  to  have  published 
our  gross  income  for  the  year  1973  and 
the  amoimt  of  taxes  each  of  us  paid.  I 
am  sure  that  would  have  been  a  revela- 
tion considering  the  fact  that  he  held 
many  lucrative  soUcitorships  as  result  of 
his  political  connections. 

The  listing  contained  herein  is  in  many 
respects  a  joint  ownership  with  my  wile, 
Doris  R.  Hunt,  who  contends  it  is  no  one's 
busmess  as  to  what  she  owns  and  also 
that  it  is  an  invasion  of  her  privacy. 
However,  she  had  agreed  to  my  inserting 
this  item  as  listed : 

We  own  our  home  a.ssessed  at  324.000; 

Own  3  cars  listed  in  the  Blue  Book  at  s 
combined  evaluation  of  $7,600; 

We  have  assorted  stocks  and  bonds.  In- 
cluding church  bonds,  bank  and  utilities — 
an  overall  value  of  $67,000.  None  of  the  stocks 
owned  by  xis  are  with  Corporations  or  umts 
doing  direct  business  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: 

$21,000  in  savings: 

$3,000  in  Government  "E"  Bonds:  and 

Estimated  total  worth  approximately 
$112,600. 

We  owe  no  one  arftl  no  one  owes  us  a 
dime.  If  any  further  particulars  are  de- 
sired, we  shall  be  most  happy  to  furnish 
same  but  I  deem  this  sufficient  Informa- 
tion even  to  my  pohtical  adversaiy  who 
appears  to  be  the  only  curious  one. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mallaby)  to  revise  and  ex- 


tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous mEiterlal : ) 

Mr.  BAtrM.««,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Traxler  i  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material  ■  i 

Mr.  Vakder  Veen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Moss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Meeds,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dices,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  In  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

iTlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mallart)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material; ) 

Mr.  Hanrahak. 

Mr.  FiWDLEY  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  QoiE  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  CoNiE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Archer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoNCALLo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Syums. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Shcsier. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Traxler)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Randall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Teaooe  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 
Mr.  TiERHAN. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia  in  two  in- 
stances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  16461.  An  act  to  secure  to  the  Con- 
gress additional  time  in  wtilch  to  consider 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  CMminal  Procedure  which  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  April  22, 
1974. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  44  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  July  31.  1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2607.  A  letter  from  tlie  SecreUry  of  the 
Army,  transmuting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
i.<latlon  to  amend  section  2107  of  titte  10. 
United  Stfttes  Code,  to  remove  ihe  iiaiiUtlou 
on  tlie  number  of  c&dets  or  midshipmen  who 
may  be  appointed  from  the  2-year  Senior 
Reserte  Officers'  Training  Corps  course;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2608.  A  letter  from  the  Admini.'itrator. 
U-S.  EnvironmentAl  Protection  Agency,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  for  1974  on  the 
cost  of  implementing  a;r  poUuilon  controls, 
pursuant  to  section  312)a)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  as  amended  (42  U.3.C.  1857i-lia)|:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

2609.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  urban 
mass  tran.Bportatlon  needs  and  financing. 
pursuant  to  section  138ia>  of  Public  Law 
93-87;  to  the  Commission  on  Public  Works. 

2610.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draTt  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  38, 
tJnited  States  Code,  to  atithorize  a  program 
of  assistance  to  Stales  for  the  establishment 
expansion,  Improvement,  and  maintenance  of 
veterans  cemeteries,  to  eliminate  certain  du- 
plications In  the  pa>-ment  of  Federal  burial 
benefits,  and  to  provide  for  transportation 
of  bodies  to  a  national  cemetery:  lo  the  Com- 
mission on  Veterans"  AHairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIll.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CULVER:  Committee  of  conference- 
Conference  report  on  S.  2957  iRept.  Na 
63-1233).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STOATTON:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.B.  14402.  A  biU  to  amend  the 
act  of  September  26.  1966  IPX.  89-606),  as 
amended,  to  extend  for  2  years  the  period 
during  which  the  authorized  nuoibera  for 
the  grades  of  lieutenant  colonei  and  colonel 
in  the  Air  Forc«  are  increased  (Rept.  No. 
93-1234).  Referred  lo  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tlie  IJnlon. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  16045.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  au- 
thoriae  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1975 
and  1976,  and  to  maice  certain  technical  and 
conforming  changes:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  93-12351.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  oa  the  State  of  the  l7nion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Re-wlution  1279.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  14214. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  and  related  laws  to  revise  and  extend 
programs  of  health  revenue  sharing  and 
health  services,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No  93-12361.  Referred  to  the  Hou.se  Calen- 
dar. 

.Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois:  CnmmUiee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  1280.  Resolution 
providhig  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
15046  A  bm  to  authorlEe  appropriation.';  for 
ttie  US.  Information  Agency,  and  for  other 


purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1237).  Referred  to 
the  Hoi;se  Calendar. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJl.  16058.  A  bill  to  provide  for  emergency 
increases  in  the  support  level  for  the  1974 
crop  of  Flue-cured  tobacco:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-1238).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  live  Union. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Commltiee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. H.R.  ;6090.  A  bill  to  Impose  overall 
limitations  on  campaign  expendllnrea  and 
political  contrlbiitionsi;  to  provide  that  each 
candidate  for  Federal  office  shall  designate 
a  principal  campaign  committee;  to  provide 
for  a  single  reporting  respon-slbiilty  with  re- 
spect to  receipts  and  expenditures  by  certain 
political  comitiltices;  to  change  tlie  times 
for  the  filing  of  reports  regarding  campaign 
expenditures  and  political  contributions;  lb 
provide  for  public  financing  of  Piesldentlal 
nominating  conventions  and  Presidential 
primary  elections:  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept.  No.  93-1239).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claa*;e  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   BUCHANAN: 
H  R.  16163.  A  bin  to  amend  lille  39.  United 
States   Code,    to  strengthen   the   regulatory 
authority    of    the    Postal    Rate    Commission 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  Postal 
.Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
miitce  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  CONTE: 
HJi.  161G4.  A  bUi  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code  to  eliminate  the  time  period  in 
which  a  veteran  has  to  iise  his  educational 
benefits  and  to  extend  the  months  of  eligibil- 
Ity  from  36  to  45  months:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By     Mr.    CONTE     (for    himself.    Mr. 
DINOELL.   Mr,  HUNCATC.   Mr.   McCoL- 
tlSTCB.    Mr.    Adams.    Mr.    Aspin.    Mr. 
CLorrLAND,    Mr.    Cronin,    Mr.    Poao, 
Mr.  HziNZ,  Mr.  McKinket,  Mr.  Mol- 
LOBAN.  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Peppbr.  Mr.  Tal- 
coTT.  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sey) : 
H.R   16165.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum    Allocation   Act   of    1973;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr.   FREY    .for   himself   and    Mr 
Ranccl)  : 
H.R.  16166.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  serv- 
ice pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  pension  to  the  widows  of  auch  veter- 
:in.-:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans*  AfTairs. 
By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 
H.R.  16167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1037  to  revise  the  retire- 
ment i*\-stem  for  employees  of  employers  cov- 
ered thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the   Committee   on    Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  HAYS: 
HR.    16168.    A    bUl    to   authorize    appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  State,  and 
lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

ByMr.HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  16109.  A  bill  to  provide  for  services 
to  children  and  their  families,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee  on  Education 
and  tabor. 


By  Mr.  MEEDS   (for  himself,  Mr.  Rc- 
GULA.  Mr.  LujAN,  Mr.  Abdnob,  and 
Mr.  Thone)  : 
HR.   16170.   A   bill   to  amend   the   act  of 
August    13,    1846    (60   Stat.    1050;    25    USC. 
70a);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

ByMr.  QUILLEN: 
HR.  16171.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments 
to  compensate  county  governments  for  the 
tax  Immuniiy  of  Federal  lands  within  their 
bonndarle,?;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Aflairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.R.  16172.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  duties  on  the  im- 
portation of  polystyrene  resins,  certain  poly- 
ethylene renins,  and  polypropylene;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Grover,  Mr.  Biagci,  and 
and  Mr.  Aodabbo)  : 
HR.  16173.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  transfer  ownership  of  two 
:iaval  vessels  no  longer  needed  by  the  Navy  to 
the  city  of  New  Yorii.  N.Y.;  to  the  Coroinlttee 
on  Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  TIERNAN: 
HR.  16174.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  Foreign  Gifts  and  Decorations  Act  of  1966 
with  respect  to  the  definition  of  the  term 
•person"  as  used  in  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  16175.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Introduc- 
tion into  interstate  commerce  of  nonreturn- 
able  beverage  containers:  to  the  Committee 
o.»   Interstate   and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kemp.  Ms.  Abzuc,  Mr.  Baooxo,  Mr. 
BiAcci.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Caaey  oi 
New  York,  Mrs.  Cmisholm,  Mr.  Con- 

ABLF,  Mr.  DELAfTET,  Mr,  DuLSKi,  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Gci-man,  Mr.  Grover,  Mr. 
Haklet.  Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  King,  Mr. 
Koch.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
MuaPHv  of  New  York,  Mr.  Petscr. 
Mr.  Pike.  Mr.  Pddeix,  and  Mr.  Ran- 

CEL)  : 

H.J.  Res.  1102.  Joint  resolution  to  salute 
Chautauqua  In-itltutlon  on  the  occasion  of 
its  100th  anniversary;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS    (for  himself.  Mr. 

Kemp,  Mr.  Smfth  of  New  York.  Mr. 

Stratton,  Mr.  Retd,  Mr.  Robison  of 

New    York,    Mr.    Roncallo    of   New 

York,   Mr.   Rosenthal,   Mr.   Wai.sh, 

Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Derwin- 

sKi,  Mr.  GtTNTER.  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 

pEpi>Eii.  and  Mr.  Ware)  : 

HJ.  Res.  1103.  Joint  resolution  to  salute 

Chautauqua  Institution  on  the  occasion  of 

its  lOOth  anniversary;  to  the  Committee  oii 

the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  nUe  XXII, 
516.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California. 
relative  to  Federal  flood  control  and  reclama- 
tion projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

Mr.  NIX  Introduced  a  bill  (HJl.  16176)  for 
the  relief  of  Bonita  Loia  Nixon  and  Barry 
Louis  Nixon,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

PBAYER 

Tlie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God.  our  Ruler  and  Lord,  send  us  to 
our  tasks  this  day  surrounded  by  loving 
kindness  and  tender  mercies,  working  in 
Thy  strength  and  not  our  own.  Grant  to 
us  clear  heads,  clean  hands,  and  pure 
hearts.  May  the  power  of  this  body  be 
used  to  guard  the  truth,  to  strengthen 
justice  and  to  bring  healing  to  the 
wounds  of  the  Nation.  Match  our  nisdom 
and  grace  to  the  high  requirements  of 
this  moment  of  history  with  its  awesome 
obligations  and  giave  decisions.  Make 
and  keep  us  strong  In  the  spirit  and  so 
in  harmony  with  Thy  will  that  the  work 
in  this  place  may  be  a  blessing  to  the 
Nation  and  further  Thy  coming  kingdom. 

We  pray  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  will  be  stated. 


FEDERAL  ENERGY  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Marmaduke 
Roberts  Ligon,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  tlie  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  please  read  a  communication  to 
the  Senate  from  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore i.Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

tJ.S.  Senate, 

PRE3WENT   FRO   TEMPOBi;, 

Washtnglon,  D.C.,  Julp  30. 1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate on  olflclal  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  James 
B.  Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  state  of  Ala- 
bama, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland. 
Presiient  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous    consent    that    the    Senate 

resiune  the  consideration  of  legislative 

business. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 

resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 

business. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  989  and  990. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 
The  bill  <S.  2354)  to  provide  for  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
African  Development  Fund,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

s.  2354 
Be  ((  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Beprescntatives  o/  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"African  Development  Fund  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized 
to  accept  participation  tor  the  Dnlted  States 
In  the  African  Development  Fund  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Ptind")    provided 
for  by  the  agreement  estabUsbtng  the  Fund 
IWi-  MiKonTirTr.  .».  t>        j     .  ,      .      (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "agreement") 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask    deposited   In   the   Archives   ot   the   United 
uiiammous  consent  that  all  committees    Nations. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, July  29,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 


may  be  autliorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  sliall  ap- 
point a  Governor,  and  an  Alternate  Gov- 
ernor, of  the  Fund  and  a  Director  and  an 
Alternate  Director  of  the  Fund. 
— ^^^.^^— ^—  (b)  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION  5?"  "'"'T''  °'  otlier  compensation  from  the 

r,Ar.i,uiivi!,ot&t,iON  United  States  for  services  as  a  Governor  or 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask    Alternate  Governor.  The  Director  and  his 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  no    *?""»'"«   ""lo  shall  receive  compeusauon 

into  executive  session  to  consider  a  noml-  Il^^oJ'^.T.'^.lf.'"'"  T"'  "5  ""*  ""'"■ 

nation  on  th*  Trvp/..iHv»  ^^^^ri^^t  °°  "'  ""'  President,  receive  such  compensa- 

T^?re  b,ln»  nn^K      .P^  ^^     o       .  *""'■  ^'lo*''"^^.  '"«'  other  benefits  not  ez- 

inere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  ceedlng  those  authorized  for  a  Chief  of  Mis- 


sion, class  2,  within  the  meaning  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  ot  1946,  as  amended. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  policies  and  operations  of 
the  United  States  representatives  of  the 
Fund  shau  be  coordinated  with  other  United 
States  policies  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Pres- 
ident shall  direct. 

(b)  An  annual  report  with  respect  to 
United  States  participation  m  the  Fund  shaU 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  such  agency 
or  officer  as  the  President  shall  designate. 
Sec.  5.  Unless  Congress  by  law  authorizes 
such  action,  neither  the  President  nor  any 
person  or  agency  shall,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States: 

(a)  agree  to  an  Increase  in  the  subscrip- 
tion of  the  United  states  to  the  Fund: 

(b)  vote  for  or  agree  to  any  amendment  of 
the  agieement  which  Increases  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  or  which  would 
change  the  purpose  or  functions  of  the 
Fund:  or 

( c)  make  a  loan  or  provide  other  financing 
to  the  Fund,  except  that  funds  for  technical 
assistance  may  ire  provided  to  the  Fund  by  a 
United  States  agency  created  pursuant  to  an 
Act  of  Congress  which  Is  authorized  by  law 
to  provide  funds  to  International  organiza- 
tions. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, as  the  United  States  subscription,  »15,- 
OOO.OOO,  to  be  paid  Ijy  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Treasury  to  the  Fund  In  three  annual  In- 
stallments of  $5,000,000  each. 

(b)  Any  repayment  or  dLstributlon  of 
moneys  from  the  Fund  to  the  United  States 
shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  a  mis- 
cellaneous receipt. 

Sec.  7.  Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  which  Is 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  President  shall  act 
as  a  depository  for  the  Fund,  and  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
shall  supervise  and  direct  the  carrying  out 
of  these  functions  by  the  Federal"  Reserve 
banks. 

Sec.  a.  For  the  purpose  of  any  dvU  ac^on 
which  may  be  brought  within  the  United 
States,  its  territories  or  possessions,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  by  or  against 
the  Fund  In  accordance  with  the  agreement, 
the  Fnnd  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  Inhabit- 
ant of  the  Federal  judicial  district  In  which 
its  principal  office  or  agency  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  accepting  service  or  notice 
of  service  is  located,  and  any  such  action  to 
which  the  Fund  shall  be  party  shall  l>e 
deemed  to  arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  (Including  the  courts  enumerated  in 
title  28.  section  460,  United  States  Code) 
shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  of  any  such 
action.  When  the  Fund  is  defendant  In  any 
action  In  a  State  court,  it  may,  at  any  time 
before  the  trial  thereof,  remove  such  action 
Into  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  proper  district  by  following  the  pro- 
cedure for  removal  of  causes  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Sec  9.  The  agreement,  and  particularly 
articles  41  through  50.  shaU  liave  full  force 
and  enect  In  the  United  states.  Its  territories 
and  possessions,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  upon  the  acceptance  of  partic- 
ipation by  the  United  SUtes  In,  and  the 
entry  into  force  of,  the  Fund.  The  President, 
at  the  time  of  deposit  of  the  instrument  of 
acceptance  of  participation  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Fund,  shall  also  deposit  a  decla- 
ration that  the  United  States  retains  for  it- 
self and  Its  political  subdivisions  the  right 
to  tax  salaries  and  emoluments  paid  by  the 
Fund  to  Its  citizens  or  nationals  and  may 
deposit  a  declaration  providing  for  reserva- 
tions on  other  matters  set  forth  In  article 

as. 
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Sec.  10.  The  President  shall  Instruct  tljc 
United  States  Director  of  the  African  De- 
velopment Fluid  to  vote  against  any  loan  or 
other  iiuiiaatioa  of  funds  of  the  Fund  for 
tr.e  benefit  of  any  country  when  the  govern- 
ment of  such  country  or  any  goTemraent 
agency  or  suijdlvlslon  within  such  country — 

U>  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or 
j^eUed  ownership  or  control  of  property 
owned  by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any 
rorporation.  partnership,  or  association  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  beneflcially  owned 
by  United  States  citizens,  or 

(3)  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify 
esl-$T.iug  contracts  or  ngrcements  with  ony 
United  States  citizen  or  any  corporatlcn. 
parinerstaip,  or  association  not  less  than  50 
per  centum  beneficially  o^-ned  by  United 
States  citizens,  or 

t3)  has  Imposed  or  enforced  discrimina- 
tory tajtes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  conditions,  or 
has  token  other  actions,  which  have  the  efTeci 
of  nationalizing,  evproprtatlng.  or  otherwise 
seizing  owner-;hip  or  control  of  property  so 
owned, 

and  such  country,  government  agency,  or 
government  subdivision  falls  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  tnot  more  than  six  months 
after  such  action,  or.  In  the  event  of  a  re- 
lerral  to  the  Foreign  Clainis  Settlement  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  wlihin  such 
period  aa  provided  herein,  not  more  than 
twenty  days  after  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion Is  received)  to  take  appropriate  steps, 
which  may  Include  arbitration,  to  discharge 
Its  obligations  inider  inteinatlonnl  law  to- 
ward such  citizen  or  entity,  including  speedy 
compensattoa  for  such  property  In  conver- 
tible foreign  exchange,  equivalent  to  the  lull 
\alue  Uiereof.  as  required  by  iuternattonal 
law.  or  falls  to  take  .steps  desi^twd  to  pro- 
vide relief  from  such  taxes,  exaciious.  or 
conditions,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  such  sus- 
pension shall  continue  until  the  President 
Is  satisfied  that  apprDpriat.e  steps  are  being 
taken,  and  the  provisions  of  the  section  shall 
not  be  waived  with  re.^>pect  to  any  country 
unless  the  President  detennlnes  and  certifies 
that  such  a  waiver  is  Important  to  the  na- 
uonai  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  such 
certification  shall  be  reported  immediately 
to  Congress. 


FEDERAL  COLUMBIA  RIVER  TRANS- 
MISSION   SYSTEM    ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  3362'  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  operetion, 
noaintenance.  and  continued  construc- 
tion of  the  Federal  transmission  system 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest  by  use  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Federal  Columbia  River 
Power  System  and  the  proceeds  of  rev- 
enue bonds,  and  for  other  purposes, 
vrhlch  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  amendment  «a.s  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engit>ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.ssed,  as  follows: 

SHOBT     TITLE 

Section  i.  This  Act  may  be  cited  o^  the 
"Federal  Columbia  River  Tran.-^miesion  Sys- 
tem Act", 

FINOINCS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Congress  finds  that  In  order  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry 
out  the  policies  of  Public  Law  88-553  relat- 
ing to  the  marketing  of  electric  power  from 
hydroelectric  projects  in  ihe  Pacific  North- 
west. Public  Laws  89-148  and  89-561  rela.- 
ing  to  use  of  revenues  of  the  Federal  Colum- 
bia River  Power  Sy.itcm  rn  provide  financial 


aMlstance  to  re^lamuaon  projects  In  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  relating  to  the 
cooperative  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  Columbia  River  Basin,  and  other  applica- 
ble law,  it  is  desirable  and  appropriate  that 
the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Columbia  River 
Power  System  and  the  proceeds  of  revenue 
bond.s  be  used  to  further  the  operation. 
main::enaiice.  and  further  construction  of 
the  Federal  transmission  system  In  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

('■))  Other  than  as  specincally  provided 
herein,  the  present  authority  and  duties  of 
the  Secretarj-  of  the  Interior  relating  to  the 
Federal  Columbia  River  Po*er  System  shall 
not  be  affected  by  thia  Act.  The  authority  and 
duilcs  of  the  Administrator  referred  lo  here- 
in are  subject  to  the  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary. 

DErtsmona 

Sec.  3.  As  u.ied  in  this  Act— 

(aj  The  term  "AdminbJtrator"  menus  the 
Administrator,  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration. 

ib>  The  term  "electric  power"  means  elec- 
tric peaking  capacity  or  electric  energy,  or 
bo:h. 

(CI  Tlie  term  "major  tran.imission  facill- 
iie&'  means  transmlatlon  facilities  Intended 
to  be  used  to  provide  services  not  previously 
provided  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration with  Its  own  facilities. 

THE   rCnEIlAL   COLTTMHU   KIVER   TIUNSMISSrON 
STSTEM 

Sec.  4,  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  act- 
ing by  and  through  the  Administrator,  shall 
operate  and  maintain  the  Federal  transmis- 
sion system  within  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
shall  construct  Improvements,  betterments, 
■md  additions  to  and  replacements  of  such 
sy.5'.em  within  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  he 
determines  are  appropriate  and  required  to: 

(A)  Integrate  and  transmit  the  electric 
power  from  existing  or  additional  Federal  or 
non-Federal  generating  units; 

(bi  provide  service  to  il«  Administrator'.-! 
customers; 

ic)  provide  Interregional  transmis'^lon  fa- 
cilities; of 

(d)  maintain  the  electrical  stability  and 
electrical  reliability  of  the  Federal  system: 
Protidcd,  fiowrver.  That  the  Admin  1st i-a tor 
Bhflll  not  construct  any  transmission  facili- 
ties outside  the  Pacific  Northwest,  excepting 
customer  service  facilities  within  any  con- 
ttgiious  areas,  not  in  excess  of  seventy-five 
airline  miles  from  snid  region,  which  are  a 
part  of  the  service  area  of  a  distribution 
cooperative  which  has  01  no  generating  fa- 
cilities, and  Ul»  a  dl&trlb\ition  .system  fiom 
which  It  serves  both  within  and  without  said 
region,  nor  shall  he  commence  constnicUon 
of  any  major  tmnr.mlsslon  facility  within 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  unless  the  expenditure 
of  the  funds  for  the  Initiation  of  such  con- 
strtictlon  Is  speciacalty  approved  by  Act  of 
Congress. 

coNcnrssiuNAL.  APimovAL  or  EKPE-NorrvREs 

Src.  5.  (a)  Unless  specifically  authorized 
by  Act  of  Congres-s.  the  Adralnlstraior  shall 
not  expend  funds  made  available  rnder  this 
Act,  other  than  funds  specifically  .ipproprl- 
ated  by  the  Congress  for  such  purpose,  to 
acquire  any  operating  transmlssiou  facility 
by  condemnaiiun:  Provided.  That  this  provi- 
sion shall  not  restrict  the  acquisition  of  the 
right  to  cross  suf^h  a  facility  by  condemna- 
tion. 

lb)  At  lea-tt  sixty  days  prior  to  the  time 
a  request  for  approval  or  authority  under 
section  4  or  5  of  this  Act  is  sent  to  Congress, 
the  Administrator  shall  give  notice  of  such 
request  to  entitles  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
with  which  the  Administrator  has  power 
sales  or  exchange  contracts  or  transmission 
routracts  or  which  have  a  transmission  In- 
itri'onne'Mo'i  witii  the  Federal  transmission 
.-.yoleiii. 


TRANSMISSION   or  NON-FEDERAL  POWES 

Sec.  6.  The  Adu^inistrator  shall  make  avail- 
able to  all  utilities  en  a  fair  and  nondis- 
criminatory basis,  any  capacity  in  the  Fed- 
eral transmlsalon  system  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  in  excess  of  the  capacity  required 
to  transmit  electric  power  generated  or  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States. 

ACQlISniON   OF    PBOPEHTY 

Sec.  7.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
5  of  this  Act  tlie  Administrator  may  purchase 
or  lease  or  otherwise  acquire  and  hold  such 
real  and  personal  property  In  the  name  of 
the  United  States  as  he  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  his  duties  purfuant 
to  law. 

SIABKETrNC    AtrTHOWTT 

Skc.  8.  The  Administrator  Is  hereby  de.-ilB- 
nated  as  the  marketing  agent  for  all  electric 
power  generated  by  Federal  generating  plants 
m  the  Pacific  Northwest,  constructed  by. 
inider  construction  by,  or  presently  author- 
ised lor  construction  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation or  the  United  States  Corps  oi  Engi- 
neers except  electric  power  required  for  the 
operation  of  each  Federal  project  and  except 
electric  power  from  the  Oreen  Springs;  project 
of  the  Burcitu  of  Reclamation. 
Kates  and  charges 

Sec.  D.  Schedules  of  rates  and  charges  for 
the  sale.  Including  dispositions  to  Federal 
agencies,  of  all  electric  power  made  available 
TO  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  section  8 
of  this  Act  or  otherwise  acquired,  and  for  the 
transmission  of  non-Pederal  electric  power 
over  the  Federal  transmission  system,  shall 
become  effective  upon  confirmation  and  ap- 
proval thereof  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. Such  rate  schedules  may  be  modified 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  acung  by  and  through  the  Adnun- 
istralor.  subject  to  confirmation  and  approval 
Ijy  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  shall 
be  fixed  and  established  tl)  with  a  view  to 
encom-aging  the  widest  possible  diversified 
use  of  electric  power  at  the  lowest  possible 
rates  to  con.sumers  consistent  with  sounu 
business  principles,  i2)  having  regard  to  tin; 
recovery  tupon  the  basis  of  the  application 
of  such  rate  schedules  to  the  capacity  of  thr 
electric  facilities  of  the  projects)  of  the  cost 
of  prod\icIng  and  transmitting  such  electric 
power.  Including  the  amortization  of  the 
capital  Investment  allocated  to  power  over  n 
reasonable  period  of  years  and  payments  pro- 
vided for  In  section  llih)(9).  and  (3)  at 
levels  to  produce  such  additional  revenues  a« 
may  be  required,  lu  the  aggregate  with  all 
other  revenues  of  the  Administrator,  to  puv 
when  due  the  principal  of,  premiums,  dis- 
cour.ts,  and  expenses  in  connection  with  ilic 
Issuance  of  and  interest  on  all  bonds  Issued 
and  outstanding  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and 
amounts  required  to  establish  and  malntalii 
reserve  and  other  fimd£  and  accounts  estab- 
lished In  connection  therewltli. 

UNIFORM   aATES 

Sec.  10.  The  said  schedules  of  rnles  .i;i-1 
charges  for  transmission,  the  said  schedul»*5 
of  rates  and  charges  for  the  sale  of  electric 
power,  or  both  such  schedules,  may  pro- 
vide, among  other  tilings,  for  uniform  rales 
or  rates  uniform  throughout  prescribed 
transmission  areas.  The  recovery  of  the  cost 
of  the  Federal  transmis.slon  system  shall  be 
equitably  allocated  between  Federal  and 
non-Federal  power  utilizing  such  system. 

BONNEVILLE  POWER  ADMINISTRATION  FUND 

ijKc.  11.  laV  There  Is  hereby  establKhed 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  fund  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "fund").  Tlie  fund 
shall  consist  of  (1)  all  receipts,  collection', 
and  recoveries  of  the  Administrator  In  ca^h 
from  all  sources.  Including  trust  fund.^,  (2i 
all  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  bond? 
by  the  Administrator,  (3)  any  approprl.!- 
lions  made  by  the  Congress  for  the  fund,  and 
(4)    the  following   funds  whli^h   are   herebv 
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irnnsferred  to  the  Administrator:  (n  all 
moneys  fu  the  special  account  in  the  Treas- 
ury established  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
Numbered  8526  dated  August  2Q,  1040,  (11) 
Utt  unexpended  belancea  in  the  continuing 
fund  established  by  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Bonneville  Project  Act  oC 
August  20,  1937  (16  U.S.C.  831,  et  seq.).  and 
Uil)  the  unexpended  balances  of  fxmds  ap- 
prorrlated  or  otherwise  made  available  for 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration.  All 
funds  transferred  hereunder  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  acting  by  and  through  the  Adminis- 
trator, as  authorized  in  thi^  Act  and  any  other 
Act  relating  to  the  Federal  Columbia  River 
transmission  s^'stem,  subject  to  such  limita- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  any  applicable 
appropriation  act  effective  durmg  sTich  period 
as  may  elapse  between  their  transfer  and  the 
approval  by  the  Congress  of  the  first  subse- 
quent annual  budget  program  of  the  Ad* 
iuli\lst  rater. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  make  espcndl- 
tures  from  the  ftud,  which  slxall  have  been 
hicluded  In  bla  annual  budget  submitted  to 
Congress,  without  further  appropriation  and 
\vlthout  fl.scal  year  limitation,  but  within 
fuch  specific  directives  or  llmltatlona  as  may 
be  Included  In  approprlaton  acts,  for  any 
purpose  oeceasary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  tlie  duties  Imposed  upon  the  Administra- 
tor pursuant  to  law,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to^ 

(1)  construction,  acquisition,  and  replace- 
ment of  (I)  the  transmission  system,  includ- 
ing fnrlUtleB  and  structures  appurtenant 
thereto,  and  (11)  additions,  improvements. 
.-lud  betterments  thereto  (hereinafter  tn  this 
Act  referred  to  as  "transmission  system"): 

(2)  Operation,  maintenance,  repair,  and 
relocation,  to  the  extent  such  relocation  is 
not  provided  for  under  subseclion  (1)  above, 
of  the  transmission  system: 

(3)  electrical  research,  development,  ex- 
perimentation, test,  and  investigation  re* 
lated  to  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  transmission  svstems  and 
facilities: 

(4)  marketing  of  electric  power: 

(5}  transmission  over  facilities  of  others 
and  rental,  lea-se.  or  lease-purchase  of 
facilities: 

(6)  purchase  of  electric  power  (Includmg 
the  entitlement  of  electric  plant  capability) 
(i)  on  a  Bbort-term  basis  to  meet  temporary 
deficiencies  in  electric  power  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  obligated  by  contract  to  sup- 
ply, or  (U)  If  such  piu-chase  has  been  here- 
tofore authorized  or  Is  made  with  funds 
expressly  appropriated  for  such  purchase  by 
the  Congress,  or  (111)  If  to  be  paid  for  with 
ftmds  provided  by  other  entitles  for  such 
purpose  under  a  trust  or  agencv  arrange* 
ment; 

(7)  defraying  emergency  e-^iienscs  or  insur- 
ing continuous  operation; 

(8)  paying  the  Interest  on,  premiums,  dis- 
counts, and  expenses,  if  any.  in  connection 
with  the  Issuance  of.  and  principal  of  all 
bonds  Issued  under  section  I3(al  of  this 
Act,  Including  provision  for  and  maintenance 
of  reserve  and  other  funds  established  la 
connection  therewith; 

(9)  making  such  paymeitts  lo  the  credit 
of  the  reclamation  fund  or  other  funds  as 
are  required  by  or  piu-suaut  to  law  to  be 
made  Into  £uch  funds  in  connection  with 
reclamation  projects  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west: Provided.  That  this  clause  sliall  not  be 
constrtted  as  permitting  the  use  of  revenues 
lar  repaii-ment  of  costs  allocated  to  Irrigation 
at  any  project  except  as  otherwise  expressly 
authorized  by  hiw; 

(101  making  payments  to  the  credit  of 
inu*cellaneou8  receipts  of  the  Treasury  for 
(ill  unpaid  costs  required  by  or  pursuant  to 
lu-.v  to  be  charged  to  and  returned  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  Federal  Investment  in  the 
Fetierni  Columbia  River  Power  System  from 


electric  power  marketed  by  Admlulstrator: 
bnd 

(II)  acquiring  such  goods  and  services,  aud 
paying  dues  and  membership  fees  In  euch 
professional,  utility,  industry,  and  other 
iK>cletles,  associations,  and  iustltute^,  to- 
gether with  expenses  related  to  euch  mem- 
berships. Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
acquisitions  and  payments  set  forth  lu  the 
general  provisions  of  the  annual  appropria- 
tions Act  for  the  Department  of  Interior,  as 
the  Admlulstrator  determhies  to  he  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pDots  of  this  Act. 

Ic  I  Moneys  heretofore  or  hereafter  appro- 
jiria  led  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for 
which  appropriated,  and  moneys  received  by 
the  Administrator  in  trust  shall  be  used  only 
lor  carrying  out  such  trust.  The  provisions 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
(31  C.S.C.  841  et  seq.)  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  Administrator  lu  the  same  maimer  as 
ttipy  are  applied  lo  the  wholly  owned  Govern- 
ment corporations  named  in  section  lOl  of 
tuch  Act  (31  U.S.C.  846).  but  nothing  In  the 
proviso  of  section  850  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  construed  as  atfectUig 
the  powers  granted  In  subsection  (b)  (11)  of 
this  section  and  In  sections  2(f),  10(b),  and 
12(a)  of  the  Bonneville  Project  Act  (10  U.S.C. 
8i2eii*eq.). 

(d|  NotwlthsLandlug  the  provl^loiu  of 
sections  105  and  106  of  the  Qovernmeui. 
Corporation  Control  Act.  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  Administrator  shall  be  audited 
by  the  Comptroller  General  at  such  times 
and  to  such  extent  as  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral deems  necessary,  and  reports  of  the 
results  of  each  such  audit  shall  be  made  to 
the  Congress  within  6'a  months  following 
the  end  of  the  fl.-.cal  year  covered  by  the 
audit. 

IN'VrsTMENT  OF  TXCESS  FLNDS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  moneys  In  the  fund  are  in  excess 
of  current  needs  he  may  request  the  Invest- 
ment of  Buch  amounts  as  he  deems  advisable 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  direct, 
general  obligations  of ,  or  obhgatloua  guaran- 
teed as  to  both  principal  and  interest  bv,  the 
United  States  of  America, 

(b)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretarv  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Administrator  muv  deposit 
moneys  of  the  fund  In  any  Federal  Reserve 
bank  or  other  depositors'  for  fuuda  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  hi  such  other 
banks  and  financial  Institutions  and  under 
euch  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea&ur>-  may 
mutually  agree. 

REVENUF  BONDS 

Sec  13.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  Issue  and  sell  to  the  Secrciarv  of  the 
Treasury-  from  time  to  time  In  the  name  and 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  BouuevUle  Power 
AdmiuiBtratlon  bonds,  notes,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  (in  this  Act  collective- 
ly referred  to  as  "bonds")  to  assist  in  financ- 
ing the  construction,  acquisition,  and  re- 
placement of  the  transmission  svstem.  and 
to  Issue  and  sell  bonds  to  refund  such  bond^. 
Such  bonds  shall  be  In  eucJj  forms  aud  de- 
uomiuaitons,  bear  such  maturities,  and  bo 
subject  to  such  terms  aud  couditionB  as  umv 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretarv  of  the 
Treasury  taking  Into  account  term.s  and  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  market  for  slmUar 
bonds,  the  tiseful  life  of  the  facilities  for 
which  the  bonds  are  Issued,  and  financing 
practices  of  the  utility  industry.  Refunding 
pro^  islons  may  be  prescribed  bv  the  Adminis- 
trator, such  bonds  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  deiermhied  by  the  Secreian,*  of  the 
Treasury  taking  Into  consideration' the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstaudUig 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities,  plus  on  amount  In 
the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  provide  for  a  rate  comparable  to 
the  ra'es  prevailing  in  the  market  lor  similar 


bonds.  The  aggregate  principal  amount  of 
any  euch  bonds  outetandlng  at  any  one  time 
shall  not  exceed  SI .250,000.000. 

(b)  The  principal  of,  premiums.  If  any.  aud 
interest  on  such  bonds  ahall  be  payable  solely 
from  the  Administrator's  net  proceeds  as 
hereinafter  defined.  "Net  proceeds"  shan 
mean  for  the  purpo«*s  of  this  section  the 
remainder  of  the  Admlnlstxator's  gross  re- 
ceipts from  all  sources  after  first  deducting 
trust  funds  and  the  costs  listed  in  section 
11(b)(2)  through  lUb)(7)  and  llibKll). 
and  shall  include  reserve  or  other  funds 
created  from  such  receipts. 

(c)  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
purchase  forthwiih  iiiiy  bonds  issued  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  Act  and  for  tliat 
purpose  Is  authorized  to  u^e  as  a  public  deb) 
transactlou  the  proceeds  from  the  bale  of 
any  securities  issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter  in 
force,  are  extended  to  Include  any  purchase:^ 
of  the  Ironds  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act.  as  now  or  hereafter  In  force,  are  ex- 
tended to  include  any  purchase  of  the  bonds 
Issued  by  the  Admlulstrator  under  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  at  any 
time,  sell  any  of  the  bonds  acquired  by  him 
under  this  Act.  All  redemptions,  purchaser, 
and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treatury  of 
such  bonds  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
tran'^ctioii't  of  the  United  State.^. 


NO    TLME    FOR    PARTISANSHIP 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
these  are  such  grim  and  serious  times  as 
not  to  permit  us  the  usual  opportuni- 
ties, in  a  political  body,  for  the  usual 
partisan  disagreements.  I  am  sorry  about 
that.  I  miss  the  thntst.  the  parr>*.  and 
the  lightheartcdness  that  go  Into  that 
kind  of  political  advocacy  and  partisan- 
ship which  enlightens  debate  and  some- 
times, by  chance.  Illuminates  it. 

I  tliink  that  Is  one  of  the  things  we 
have  lost  for  the  time  being  In  these 
very  serious  times.  The  trhole  Nation 
really  Is  on  the  brink  of  taking  its  prob- 
lems with  such  utmost  seriousness,  as  is 
natui-al,  that  I  think  it  would  not  wel- 
come that  kind  of  partisanship  at  this 
time. 

One  can  only  hope  that  our  troubles 
will  be  behind  us  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  we  can  retuin  to  tlie  elab- 
oration of  oui-  differences  under  the  two- 
party  system,  in  which  we  recognize  the 
old  Supreme  Court  dictum  that  a  prose- 
cutor may  strike  hard  blows  but  not  foul 
ones:  that  the  public  is  entitled  to  know, 
through  our  rivalries  and  our  variant 
points  of  view,  why  they  liave  an  option 
or  a  choice  of  iissues  and  a  series  of 
courses  to  follow . 

So  that  I  can  onli-  join  all  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  the  strong  desire 
to  see  our  immediate  and  immensely 
grave  problems  behind  us,  so  tliat  we  may 
retuni  to  those  days  when  I  used  to  be 
nble  to  say  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader.  "Today  is  Thursday,  and  I  am 
going  to  be  political."  We  both  under- 
stood what  that  meant:  that  there  are 
times  when  being  poUtic^il  is  being  a  part 
of  the  system,  just  as  there  are  times 
when  being  n  statesman  and  responsive 
to  one's  uttermost  obligations  is  also 
part  of  the  system. 

So  I  hope  the  time  will  come,  and  soon, 
tliat  we  can  revert  to  lighter  days  and 
happier  time.';  and  a  broader  dissemina- 
tion of  those  things  which  divide  u.s:  be- 
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cause  by  discussing  those  things  which 
divide  us,  we  find  a  way  to  unite  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
listened  with  Interest  to  what  the  dis- 
tingul'ihed  Republican  leader  had  to  say. 
and  I  would  lilce  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments. 

First,  may  I  say,  that  the  situation 
which  confronts  Congress  today  really 
leaves  no  room  for  partisanship.  The 
times  are  too  tragic,  the  period  too  trou- 
bled, and  the  constitutional  stakes  too 
higlL 

Having  watched  some  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  have  been  tremendously  im- 
pressed with  the  way  lis  members  have, 
overall,  conducted  themselves. 

I  tliink  that  the  chairman,  Represent- 
ative Peter  Rodojo,  of  New  Jersey,  an 
old  friend  of  many  years,  shunted  into 
the  limehght,  has  performed  superbly. 

What  I  have  to  say  about  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  appUes  to  the 
RepubUcan  and  Democratic  members  of 
the  committee  as  well.  I  tliinlc  of  the 
superb  defense  being  put  on  by  Repre- 
sentative Wiggins,  of  California,  and  the 
able  constitutional  attributes  of  Repre- 
sentative Dennis,  of  Indiana.  I  think  of 
the  deep  concern  and  penuine  anguish 
which  are  so  apparent  in  Congressmen 
like  Mr.  Bctler.  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Flow- 
EHS,  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Hocan,  of  Maryland, 
and  Mr.  Railsback.  of  Ilhnols. 

I  am  greatly  impressed  as  well  by 
the  deep  sensitivity  of  Representative 
Jordan,  of  Texas,  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Constitution  and  her 
total  belief  in  it. 

Many  others  could  and  should  be  men- 
tioned individually,  but  my  accolade  goes 
to  all  of  them  regardle.ss  of  theii-  views, 
because  I  think  they  have  in  the  minds, 
hearts,  ears,  and  eyes  of  the  people  ele- 
vated the  status  of  the  Congress  as  a 
whole.  We  in  the  Senate  have  benefited 
from  witnessing  these  proceedings  and 
have  only  admiration  for  the  dignity,  the 
decorum,  and  the  real  concern  which 
all  the  members  of  that  committee  have 
shown. 

No  one  of  tliem  had  an  easy  decision 
to  make.  All  of  them  had  to  face  up  to 
a  difficult  judgment,  and  all  of  them,  in 
my  opinion,  lived  up  to  their  responsi- 
bilities In  the  best  manner  possible  and, 
I  repeat,  reflected  great  credit  on  the 
Congress  a.=  a  wiiolc. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time  under  the  previous 
order  the  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader,  the 
able  Senator  from  West  Virginia  iMr. 
Robert  C.  Byroi. 


TELEVISING  AND  BROADCASTING 
OP    IMPEACHMENT    PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Presiding  Officer,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  growing 
awareness  .hat  the  Senate  may  soon  be 
faced  with  an  impeachment  trial  of  the 
President  of  tile  United  States.  While 
It  is  not  an  absolute  certainty  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  impeach 


the  President.  I  believe  we  would  be 
pi'udent  to  consider  matters  that  would 
be  of  moment  and  Importance  U  the 
House  should  vote  to  send  articles  of  im- 
peachment to  the  Senate. 

The  televising  and  broadcasting  of  the 
debates  and  actions  by  tlie  House  Judi- 
ciaiT  Committee  have  allowed  the  Amer- 
ican people,  as  a  whole,  for  the  first  time, 
to  hear  for  themselves  and  to  consider 
the  charges  made  against  the  President 
and  the  arguments  against  the  charges. 

Our  citizens  have  also  been  shown 
graphically  the  Congress  as  it  really 
works — not  solely  as  seen  by  media  news 
reports  and  commentators  or  through 
the  press  releases  of  the  prUicipals. 

On  June  30.  1973.  I  introduced  Senate 
Resolution  136.  which  would  authorize 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration to  conduct  a  study  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  radio  and  television  broad- 
casting of  actual  sessions  of  the  Senate, 
because  I  feel  that  the  Congress  must  be 
brought  back  to  the  people.  Later  today, 
I  shall  submit  a  resolution — the  distln- 
gxushed  majority  leader  'Mr.  Mans- 
field i.  and  others  will  join  me  at  that 
time,  which  would  allow  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  Senate  trial  of  an  impeachment 
to  be  broadcast  by  radio  and  television — 
if  the  President  is  impeached  by  the 
House.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  would  be  charged 
with  recommending  the  adoption  of  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate to  recommend  to  the  Senate  to 
govern  such  radio  sud  television  broad- 
carts. 

Rule  IV  of  the  rules  for  regulation  of 
the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  prohibits 
the  taking  of  pictures  of  any  iond  in  the 
Senate  Chamber.  This  iide  has  been 
temporarily  suspended  by  the  Senate 
t«ice  before — in  J963  and  in  1971 — to 
allow  photographs  of  the  Senate  in  ac- 
tual session. 

I  would  hope  that  tlie  Rules  Commit- 
tee would  recommend  suspension  of  the 
rule  and  recommend  procediu-es  to 
minimize  any  problems  that  could  arise 
due  to  Uve  broadcasting. 

The  technology  has  advanced  to  the 
e.xtent  that  cameras,  cables,  and  other 
broadcast  paraphenalia  can  remain  un- 
obtrusive, and  the  lighting  can  be  so  sub- 
dued as  not  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  such  a  trial.  Under  the  Sen- 
ate impeachment  rules  and  precedents, 
as  they  presently  stand.  Senators  are  not 
permitted  to  debate  or  engage  in  collo- 
quy in  open  session.  All  discourse  and 
arguments  in  open  session  will  be  con- 
ducted by  counsel  for  the  defense,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House,  and 
the  Presiding  Officer  at  the  trial.  Any  de- 
bate among  Senators  will  be  in  closed  ses- 
sion, unless  the  Senate  otherwise  orders, 
and  would,  therefore,  not  be  televised. 
Therefore,  the  objections  commonly 
raised  by  many— to  the  effect  that  a  tele- 
vised trial  of  an  impeachment  would 
create  a  ■circus"  atmosphere  and  that 
Senators  would  play  to  the  cameras — 
liave  no  basis  whatever  in  fact. 

If  the  Senate  is  faced  with  an  im- 
peachment trial.  I  feel  it  is  imperative 
that  the  American  people  have  confi- 
dence in  the  justice,  the  fairness,  and  tlie 
correctness  of  the  decision — whatever  the 
final  disposition  may  be  on  the  charges 
brought  by  the  House. 


The  American  people  will  want  to  hear 
for  themselves,  see  for  Uiemselves,  and 
decide  for  themselves. 

I  would  wish  that  the  Senate  and  the 
country  were  spared  the  trauma  of  a 
trial  of  an  impeachment  of  the  Presi- 
dent. If  one  chooses  to  be  reaUstic,  how- 
ever, I  think  tliat  the  time  for  such  wish- 
ful hoping  is  coming  to  an  end.  The  Sen- 
ate, too,  will  be  on  trial,  as  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  said  many 
times,  because  the  constitutional  system 
itself  will  be  on  trial.  It  is  vitally  Im- 
portant, therefore,  for  the  future  confi- 
dence in  tliat  constitutional  system,  that 
the  American  people  be  able  to  judge 
with  theU'  own  eyes  and  ears  the  validity 
and  wisdom  of  the  constitutional  proc- 
ess. Whatever  tlie  results  of  such  a  trial, 
the  system  has  the  strength  and  the  Na- 
tion has  the  strength  to  endure  If  the 
people  are  convinced  that  the  trial  is 
fair  and  that  the  decision  is  correct. 

The  televising  and  broadcasting  of 
such  an  event  would  help  to  insure  this 
and  would  help  to  strengthen  the  faith 
of  the  American  people  in  the  American 
political  and  constitutional  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  tills  time,  hi  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
tlie  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy)  . 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Piesident.  the  subject 
for  which  I  had  asked  time  to  discuss 
this  morning  is  not  related  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  our  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader  and  tlie  decision  of  the 
leadership  on  an  impeachment  trial  but 
I  will  very  briefly  give  my  own  ob- 
servations on  this  matter. 

I  have  long  taken  the  position  that  if 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  a 
trial  that  the  trial  should  be  open  for  tel- 
evision, radio  and  all  media.  It  was  my 
hope,  and  I  have  expressed  this  hope  to 
tlie  majority  leader,  that  It  could  be  done 
ill  such  a  way  that  the  decorum  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Senate  would  not  In  any  way 
be  disturbed. 

I  see  no  reason  why  groups  of  cameras 
should  be  permitted.  I  see  no  reckon 
why  panning  in  on  Senators  sitting 
in  the  Senate  need  be  permitted,  but  1 
do  feel  it  is  important  to  share  with 
the  American  people,  and  In  a  sense  with 
tlie  whole  world,  the  proceedings  that 
would  occur  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Slates  if  we  do  have  i  trial. 

I  think  the  judgment  of  the  majority 
leader  In  this  regard  and  his  early  com- 
ments have  been  borae  out  by  the  re- 
action of  the  country  already  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Judicial^  Committee  in 
the  House. 

Since  the  early  I930's  there  has  been 
a  strong  erosion  of  power  of  the  Congress 
and  at  times  a  lack  of  confidence  hi  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  judiciarj'  branch 
of  the  Government,  as  power  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  strengthened  and  con- 
centrated. 

It  is  not  only  the  strengtlienlng  of 
power  in  the  executive  bi'anch  that  con- 
cerns ine  but  increasingly  through  the 
years  a  strong  concentration  of  power 


in  the  White  House  itself  has  taken  place 
at  the  e.xpense  of  the  agencies  and  the 
departments  of  Government. 

The  authority  and  responsibility  of 
Cabinet  ofScials  has  been  diminished  at 
the  expense  of  asisistants  to  the  Presi- 
dent, wlio  really  in  a  Lcnse  hold  the  power 
and  yet  do  not  hold  any  elective  office. 
I  think  this  procc^.*  now  is  reversing 
itself. 

Through  the  natural  process  of  the 
working  of  the  Constitution,  we  are  com- 
ing to  better  understand  the  genius  oi 
the  constitutional  separation  of  powers 
that  has  been  provided  in  the  checks  and 
balances  provided  in  our  Constitution. 

Our  Government  ultiniatel;'  can  never 
be  any  better  than  the  imderstanding 
that  people  have  of  it.  and  for  too  long 
too  many  of  the  people  in  Oils  country 
have  believed  the  Federal  Government 
was  really  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  tw  o  other  branches 
were  not  that  coequal:  they  were  really, 
in  a  sense,  subordinate. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  decision  on  the  tapes  and 
the  Insistence  that  the  President  obey 
the  order  of  the  district  court  has  indi- 
cateu  by  its  actions  and  its  words  it  is  tlie 
final  arbiter  of  the  law.  Certainly  thLs  de- 
cision, overwhelmingly  supported  by  tlie 
American  people  and  now  supported  by 
President  Nixon,  has  restored.  I  think,  a 
preat  deal  of  balance  and  a  great  deal 
of  prestige  to  the  judicial  brancli  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  recent  days.  I  feel  that  ;i  yreat  deal 
of  balance  has  also  been  restored  to  the 
congressional  branch  simply  by  enabling 
the  American  people  to  see  the  Judgment, 
the  care,  the  deliberation.  i!ie  wrenching 
of  conscience  by  voting  one  s  conviction 
by  the  members  of  the  Hou.-;  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarj'.  Wlietlier  we  siiare  or 
not  the  positions  they  have  taken,  no  one 
rould  be  less  than  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  they  are  laboring  with  a  com- 
plex matter  that  few  would  want  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  having  to  judge, 
and  yet  the  judgments  tliat  are  coining 
forth.  In  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tional respoiKlbility  of  tliesc  men  and 
women,  are  doing  great  credit  in  the 
constitutional  process  and  doing  great 
credit,  I  believe,  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  am  proud  of  both  of  my  dis- 
tinguished Illinois  colleagues  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  Congressmen  RoBnii 
McCioRY  and  Tom  Railsback  as  I  am 
deeply  Impressed  with  tlie  dedication  to 
duty  and  work  of  eveiy  single  member  of 
the  committee  and  its  staff,  regardless  of 
how  they  have  voted.  They  have  distin- 
guished themselves  as  they  have  brought 
distinction  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

It  is  n.y  fli-m  belief  that,  m  accordance 
with  the  rules  that  can  be  laid  down 
aj'.d  will  be  laid  down  by  the  Committee 
op  Rules  and  AdmlnistraUon,  the  Sen- 
ate can  carry  on  this  matter  with  nec- 
essary decorum.  Processes  car.  be  worked 
out  technically,  to  hisure  that  radio  and 
lelevision  coverage  would  not  in  any  way 
Mflect  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  the 
Senate.  I  fully,  as  one  Member  of  the 
Senate,  intend  to  support  the  decisions 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
l^tl•atlon  with  respect  to  opening  .the 
process.  If  we  do  have  a  trial,  to  the 


American  people,  to  help  them  fully  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  processes  of 
constitutional  government  as  they  see  it 
carried  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  yield  to  the  assistant  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
remaining  out  of  my  order  wliich  I  had 
yielded  back  be  reserved  to  me. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IKire.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordei-cd. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  such  of  that 
time  as  the  Senator  may  need,  ui  addi- 
tion to  ills  own  time,  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinoi!!. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
cp!le;igue. 


IHE  NEED  FOR  REDEFINITION  OF 
LONG-TERM  CARE  FACELiriES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  witliiu 
tiie  realm  of  possibility  that  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  U.S.  Government  may 
actually  result  in  serious  Illness  or  death 
tor  .some  10.000  elderly  persons. 
Let  me  explain. 

V/ith  the  best  Intentions  in  the  world, 
the  Congress  prortded  for  a  common 
definition  of  covered  care  for  long-term 
care  facilities  for  both  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs  in  section  247  of  H.R. 
1 — Public  Law  92-603.  The  Congress 
adopted  as  the  standard  for  covered 
skilled  nursing  facility  senices  the  defi- 
nition developed  for  the  medicare  pro- 
gram This  definition  is  a  narrow  and 
resiiictive  one.  designed  for  the  medicare 
post -hospital  benefit,  which  will  halt  the 
medicaid  practice  of  serving  the  chron- 
ically ill  and  multlple-dtseased  indlild- 
ual  whose  need  for  skilled  care  is  not  as- 
sociated with  convalescence  from  acute 
llhiess  but  is  caused  by  the  consequen- 
ces of  advanced  age  and  Increasing  frail- 
ty and  the  interaction  of  social  and  psy- 
chological factors  with  disease  and  disa- 
bility. The  result  will  be  to  sharply  Um- 
it  the  eligibUity  of  medicaid  patients  for 
skilled  nursing  care. 

I  do  not  believe  any  Member  of  th? 
Congress  foresaw  or  Intended  that  cec- 
tion  247  would  thus  result  in  perhaps  as 
many  as  a  quarter  of  a  million  being  re- 
classified as  intermediate  care  patients 
or  even  discharged. 

Evidence  exists  that  this  is  precisely 
what  is  hkely  to  happen  when  final  regu- 
lations implementing  this  section  are  Is- 
sued. In  some  States  reclassification  and 
forced  relocation  of  nui'sine  home  resi- 
dents is  already  taking  place  in  antici- 
pation of  these  regulations. 

But  what  does  this  have  to  do  with 
death  or  serious  illness  for  up  to  10.000 
.senior  citizens?  It  Is  a  fact,  as  studies 
done  by  scholars  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  elsewhere  indicate,  that 
mortality  and  morbidity  rates  among 
elderly  institutionalized  persons  wlio  are 
relocated  against  their  will  skjTOcket  un- 
less tiiey  are  properly  prepared  for  the 
trarofer.  Old  people  simply  get  sick  and. 
In  some  instances  die,  when  they  are 
precipitously  wrenched  from  one  envi- 
ronment and  thrust  into  a  new  one. 

I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  the.se 
studies  be  Incorporated  In  the  Record 


as  exhibit  A  at  tlie  conclusion  of  my 
statement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

I  See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Tlie  National  Association 
of  Directors  of  Health  Facility  Licensiu-e 
and  Certification  Programs  estimates 
that  the  Uceral  application  of  the  medi- 
care definition  to  the  315.000  or  so  medic- 
aid patients  now  in  skilled  nursing  facil- 
ities could  result  in  the  reclassification 
of  as  many  as  250,000  of  these  patient ;. 

Ml'.  President,  tlie  study.  Relocation 
Repwrt  No.  2.  entitled  "Death  and  Sur- 
vival." undertaken  by  the  Institute  of 
Gerontology  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. Wayne  State  University,  had  this  to 
say.  quoting  only  an  extract  from  the 
report : 

Our  Eenrch  tor  aiuwers  to  the  qiiestlonR  of 
what  bAppens  to  elderly  patients  when  Ihev 
Are  relocAt«d.  wby  these  reactions  occur,  and 
what  can  be  done  to  reduce  negative  eHects 
hfLs  focused  on  tiie  Washtenaw  and  Lapeer 
Comiij-  Medical  Care  PaclhUes  Ui  Micbigsr.. 
The  WaihUMiBw  FocUlly  (WCMCF)  l^a» 
closed  iu  Juue  of  1971  due  to  alleged  def.der.- 
cles  111  the  biUldlnE.  and  most  patients  were 
moved  to  the  Wliltmore  Lake  Convale.scen: 
Center  (WLCC>.  This  move  required  the  pa- 
tients lo  adjust  to  changes  not  only  In  their 
phy&ical  "home."  but  also  to  changes  In  the 
staff  talcing  care  of  tbeui.  in  their  dally  pro- 
gram, and  111  Llieir  relation.Hhips  with  other 
palieiiu. 

Skipping  over  to  page  3,  on  Relocation 
and  Death  tlie  report  continues: 

1 .  Patients  at  the  Washtenaw  Connty  Medi- 
cal c.-ire  Facility  died  at  a  much  higher  rale 
daring  tlie  year  of  relocation  than  during  the 
previous  five  years  at  the  same  Inatltutloa.  A 
total  or  34  percent  of  the  61  patients  at 
WCMCF  died  during  the  six  montha  before 
and  the  six  months  foUowlng  the  toove  to  the 
Whltniore  Lake  Convalescent  Center.  The 
average  annual  death  rate  during  the  five 
year:,  before  the  move  at  WCMCF  was  21  per- 
cent'. 

2.  The  antlclpatlcu  of  relocation  and  the 
disorganization  dunug  and  Immediately  after 
a  move  are  especially  lethal  to  elderly  pa- 
tients. During  the  year  of  the  move,  relocated 
WCMCF  patients  died  at  a  rate  three  times 
that  of  the  matched  control  patients  at  the 
SCH  who  were  not  relocated  (se*  Table  I ) . 
However,  during  the  three  months  before  the 
move,  the  death  rate  for  the  relocated 
WCMCF  group  was  six  times  greater  than  the 
rate  for  the  stable  SCH  group.  The  rate  wa» 
about  eight  times  higher  diirlng  tlie  three 
months  immedijitelv  after  the  move  (see 
Table  2 p. 

Skipping  to  page  6  of  the  report,  with 
special  reference  to  women: 

Despite  women's  longer  life  expectancy, 
they  are  much  more  vulnerable  to  relocation 
than  men.  Table  5  shoii's  that  death  rates  for 
women  who  were  moved  were  more  than 
twice  as  high  as  death  rates  among  women 
In  the  control  group.  Ill  contrast,  the  death 
rale  lor  relocated  men  ^'os  only  sligntly 
higher  than  the  control  group. 

No  eonclusl^-e  explanation  can  be  given 
now  for  this  finding  but  otiservatlona  by  mir 
Jnterviewera  suggest  that  women  may  be- 
come more  attached  to  and  Involved  with 
the  Institutional  euvlroutneut.  Occupation 
therapy  and  craft  programs  tend  to  stress 
activities  preferred  by  women. 

Women  thus  tend  to  matte  greater  use  of 
these  programs  than  men  do.  Our  Interview- 
ers also  noted  tliat  women  more  often  than 
men  personalize  their  rooms  with  photo- 
graphs and  other  decorations.  In  other  words. 
«-omen  seem  more  Integrated  with  the  Instl- 
ttiTlonnt  environment  than  men  who.  by  con- 
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<rast.  seem  less  involved.  If  tbese  observa- 
tions are  correct,  they  would  seem  to  follow 
the  pattern  noted  previously,  where  the 
more  disruptive  move  was  more  lethal.  For 
vomen.  who  have  greater  personal  Inveat- 
nients  in  the  environment,  relocation  is  more 
disruptive. 

Mr.  Presldem.  virtually  all  o£  us  have 
had  intimate  association  with  older  peo- 
ple. We  recognize  that  the  older  one  gets 
the  greater  magnitude  a  small  incident 
lakes  on. 

I  have  talked  with  many,  many  pa- 
tients tvho  have  received  a  bill  for  medi- 
care charges,  after  they  had  reasonable 
assurance  that  their  e.vperise  was  fully 
covered  by  the  medicare  program,  and 
they  still  received  a  bill  for  $10.  $12.  $15. 
sometimes  higher.  It  is  not  only  that 
they  might  have  ditBculty  paying  the 
charge,  but  they  felt  that  they  had  been 
taken  in.  They  felt  tliat  the  costs  were 
covered,  when  they  find  that  subse- 
quently they  are  forced  now  to  make  a 
payment  that  they  had  not  budgeted. 

This  kind  of  thing  gnaws  at  them.  It 
bothers  older  people,  and  we  can  all  see 
those  tendencies.  Imagine  then  when 
the  Government  comes  in  and,  by  a 
sweeping  edict  and  by  a  regulation  and 
directive  of  HEW.  simply  takes  people 
who  have  been  housed  in  a  nursing  home 
for  years,  and  precipitously  moves  them, 
when  they  have  been  in  a  community.  In 
an  Institution,  in  an  association,  whei-e 
they  have  had  staff  personnel,  they  have 
had  their  rooms,  they  have  a  regular 
routine  that  they  regularly  follow,  some- 
times for  years.  To  suddenly  be  moved 
the  way  Government  sometimes  arbitrar- 
ily acts,  without  proper  notification  and 
without  proper  indoctrination,  without 
telling  them  why— we  can  well  imagine 
what  effect  that  would  have  on  these 
older  people. 

The  National  A-ssociation  of  State 
Health  Facility,  Licensure  and  Certifica- 
tion Program  directors  argues  that  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suggest,  based  on  all 
that  tve  know  about  the  effects  of  in- 
voluntary transfer  of  older  institutional 
persons,  that  all  100,000  patients  that 
will  be  affected  would  suffer  some  dis- 
tress, and  that  as  many  as  10,000  would 
become  increasingly  physically  111  or 
would  die, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  anal- 
ysis of  this  program  prepared  by  the 
association  be  incorporated  as  exhibit 
B  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

(See  exhibit  B.i 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  certainly 
we  must  not  by  our  previous  actions  or 
by  our  present  Inaction  sentence  to  death 
10,000  aged  Americans, 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  S.  3503,  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Moss  and  Clark, 
which  will  deal  with  the  immediate  prob- 
lem we  face  and  the  more  general  prob- 
lem of  forced  transfers  and  relocations 
from  long-term  care  facilities. 

My  bill  contains  the  following  provi- 
sions: 

It  would  require  that  transfers  be 
made  only  when  it  is  determined  that 
they  are  in  the  Interest  of  the  patient. 

It  requires  that  patients  be  informed 
about  impending  transfers  and  be  given 
the  right  to  appeal  the  determination. 

I  recently  wrote  to  the  distinguished 


chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  (Mr. 
Lojioi  and  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  'Mr.  Bennett)  to  request 
that  the  committee  schedule  hearings  on 
this  very  important  legislation.  The  In- 
dicatlon.s  are  that  the  able  leadership  of 
this  committee  as  well  as  its  other  dis- 
tinguished members  are  aware  of  the 
need  for  timely  action  on  this  measure. 
I  have  also  wdtten  to  Seci-etary  Wein- 
berger to  ask  him  to  delay  implementa- 
tion of  section  247  until  such  time  as  the 
Congress  has  been  able  thoroughly  to 
f  tudy  the  likely  consequences  of  the  pro- 
vision. I  also  asked  him  to  use  his  influ- 
ence with  the  States  in  order  to  avoid 
premature  and  possibly  ilisaslerous  Ac- 
tion from  being  taken  In  anticipation  of 
orders  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  te.xt 
of  my  letters  to  Senators  Long  and  Ben- 
nett and  to  Secretary  Weinberger  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Record  as  exhibit  C 
after  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .^o  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  C.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  response  to  my  legis- 
lation from  aroimd  the  counti-y  has  been 
impressive.  Providers  and  consumers 
alike  realize  that  we  are  facing  a  very 
dangerous  situation  indeed. 

S.  3503  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association — 
American  A.ssociation  of  Retired  Persons 
and  by  the  recent  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens.  It  has  been  endor-icd  by  the 
American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  Senator  Long  endorsing  S.  3503 
from  Cyiil  Brickfield,  legislative  counsel 
of  the  NRTA-AARP,  be  incorporated  in 
the  Record  as  exhibit  D  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  together  with  a  sam- 
pling of  the  letters  of  support  I  have  re- 
ceived from  around  the  country. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  D.i 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  want  to  emphasize  in 
closing  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  relocat- 
ing patients  when  relocation  is  in  the 
patient's  interest.  There  are  circum- 
stances In  which  transfer  to  a  different 
setting  is  a  positive  benefit  to  the  pa- 
tient. In  these  situations  ways  exist  to 
minimize  the  threat  to  an  elderly  per- 
son's health  and  well-being  and  my  bill 
calls  for  these  steps  to  be  taken.  How- 
ever, in  our  zeal  to  fend  off  the  evil 
called  "overlnstitutlonalization  of  the  el- 
derly" which  we  have  all  heard  so  much 
about,  we  are  perilously  close  to  denying 
care  to  those  we  intended  to  help  and 
Inflicting  grievous  harm  upon  the  most 
helpless  and  vulnerable  members  of  our 
society. 

Mr.  President,  we  face  a  crisis  situa- 
tion. It  is  time  for  rethinking  our  pres- 
ent pohcles  and  taking  steps  to  revise 
them.  S.  3503  offers  the  appropriate 
starting  point. 

EXIIIBtT   A 

(From    the    Institute    of    Gerontology,    the 
University  of  Michigan— Wayne  Stale  Onl- 
versltvl 
Rri«:»TtoN  Report  2— Desth  akb  StmvivAi. 
This  Issue  of  Relocation  Reports  is  the  sec- 
ond In  a  continuing  series  of  reports  to  tha 


many  people  who  have  become  Interested  in 
or  Involved  with  ovur  research.  The  first  issue 
provided  a  general  overview  of  the  study.  This 
issue  focuses  on  some  preliminary  findings 
about  (1)  death  rates,  and  (2)  behavior 
changes  among  elderly  patients  after  they 
have  been  moved. 

THE    STUltr    TO    D.*TE 

Our  sesn-h  for  answers  to  the  questions  of 
what  happens  to  elderly  patients  when  they 
arc  relocated,  why  these  reactions  occur,  and 
what  can  be  done  to  reduce  negative  effects 
has  locu.sed  on  the  Washtenaw  and  Lapeer 
County  Medical  Care  Faculties  In  Michigan. 
Ihe  Washtenaw  Faculty  (WCMCPl  was 
closed  In  June  of  1971  due  to  alleged  de- 
ficiencies In  the  hulldiug,  and  most  patients 
were  moved  to  the  Whitmore  Lake  Con- 
valescent Center  (WLCC).  This  move  re- 
quired the  patients  to  adjust  to  changes  not 
only  in  their  physical  "home,"  but  also  to 
changes  In  the  staff  taking  care  of  them,  in 
their  daily  program,  and  In  their  relation- 
ships with  other  patients.  In  contrast, 
patients  at  the  Lapeer  Pacllity  (LCMCP) 
moved  in  November  of  1971  from  an  old 
building  to  a  new  structure  on  the  same 
property  about   500  yards  away. 

While  the  physical  environment  changed, 
the  staff,  patients,  and  program  remained 
the  same.  At  both  Washtenaw  and  Lapeer, 
patients  were  interviewed  before  the  move 
about  their  life  in  the  old  home,  how  they 
felt  about  moving,  and  their  anticipations 
about  their  new  home.  Pour  follow-up  Inter- 
views were  scheduled  over  the  year  follow- 
ing each  of  the  moves  at  Whitmore  Lake  and 
Lapeer,  to  examine  how  patients  adjusted  to 
their  new  environment  over  the  long  term, 
ft  here  they  experienced  problems,  and  how 
Ihey  went  about  reshaping  their  lives.  At  the 
same  tUne.  Information  was  collected  from 
the  staff  on  the  patients'  health  and  the  types 
of  medical  services  required.  Interviewers 
also  observed  patients  In  various  activities  so 
that  changes  in  activity  patterns  over  time 
could  be  examhied. 

To  date,  the  four  follow-ups  at  Whitmore 
Lake  on  the  patients  moved  from  the  Wash- 
tenaw facility  have  been  completed.  Three  of 
the  four  follow-ups  at  Lapeer  have  also  been 
completed,  with  the  final  follow-up  sched- 
uled for  November. 

In  order  to  complete  the  picttne  of  the 
effects  of  relocation,  we  are  also  collectmg 
and  evaluating  similar  Information  about 
patients  In  the  Sandusky  County  Home 
iSCH)  111  Fremont,  Ohio,  a  similar  medical 
care  facility  that  did  not  move  its  patients. 
The  addition  of  the  SCH  to  our  study  allows 
us  to  compare  and  contrast  the  experience  of 
patients  who  move  with  the  experience  of 
patients  who  do  not  move.  Completion  of  the 
final  follow-up  at  the  Sanduslcy  facility  is 
scheduled  for  December,  and  this  will  niarlt 
the  end  of  the  data  collection  phase  of  our 
study. 

BELOCATTON    AND    DEATH 

One  of  the  reasons  we  undertook  this  study 
was  to  understand  more  fully  the  relation- 
ship between  Involuntary  relocation  and 
death  (see  Relocation  Reports  #1) .  Our  find- 
ings thus  far.  though  preliminary  cast  con- 
siderable light  on  the  nature  of  this  rela- 
tionship. Tile  summary  findings  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Patients  at  the  Wa.shtenaw  County  Medi- 
cal care  Facility  died  at  a  much  higher  rate 
during  the  ,vear  of  relocation  than  during  the 
previous  five  years  at  the  same  Institution.  A 
total  of  34  percent  of  the  61  patients  at 
WCMCF  died  during  the  six  months  before 
and  the  six  montlis  followlDg  the  move  to  the 
Whitmore  Lake  Convalescent  Center.  The 
average  annual  death  rate  during  tlie  five 
yeirs  before  the  move  at  WCMCF  was  21  per- 
cent 

2.  The  anticipation  of  relocation  and  the 
di^rganlzatlon  during  and  Immediately  af- 
ter a  move  are  especially  lethal  to  elderly 
patients.  During  the  year  of  the  move  re- 
located WCMCF  patients  died  at  a  rate  three 
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times  of  the  matched  control  patients  at 
the  SCH  who  are  not  relocated  (see  Table 
1).  However,  during  the  three  months  before 
the  move,  the  death  rate  for  the  relocated 
WCMCF  group  was  six  times  greater  than 
the  rate  for  the  stable  SCH  group.  The  rate 
was  about  eight  times  higher  during  the 
three  months  Immediately  after  the  move 
(see  Table  2). 

3.  In  contrast,  the  less  disruptive  move 
at  Lapeer  County  Medical  Care  Pacllity  was 
not  immediately  followed  by  a  significantly 
higher  death  rate.  The  move  at  I^peer  was 
from  an  old  building  to  a  new  one  on  the 
same  property.  Program.  sUff,  and  patient 
relationships  were  substantially  unchanged. 
In  the  six  months  before  and  the  six  months 
after  the  move.  26  percent  of  the  Lapeer 
patients  died.  Twenty-two  percent  of  the 
patients  died  during  each  of  the  previous 
two  years,  the  years  for  which  data  were 
available. 

The  Lapeer  death  rate  was  higher  in  com- 
parison with  matched  control  population 
at  Sandusky  County  Home,  the  numbers  in- 
volved were  small  and  the  difference  statis- 
tically significant  (see  Table  3) .  Some  22  per- 
cent of  the  Lapeer  matched  group  died,  com- 
pared with  13  percent  at  SCH.  However,  at 
Lapeer  as  well  as  Washtenaw,  deaths  were 
more  frequent  in  the  months  Just  before  and 
Just  after  the  move  (see  Table  4). 

Tlie  apparent  difference  between  death 
rates  surrounding  these  two  moves  seems 
clear.  The  total  uprootUig  at  Washtenaw— 
Involving  a  new  building,  new  staff,  new  pro- 
gram, and  new  patient  relationships — was 
highly  lethal  to  the  patients.  TenUttvely,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  Lapeer  move,  which 
by  contrast  Involved  only  relocation  to  a  new 
building,  was  less  dangerous  to  life.  However. 
additional  follow-up  information  may  re- 
veal a  different  pattern  over  a  longer  time 
span,  and  hence  a  different  conclusion. 

Are  we  to  conclude  that  the  extent  of 
change  Is  the  Important  variable?  Are  social 
contacts  and  supportive  program  more  Im- 
portant In  relocation  than  changes  In  the 
physical  environment?  We  cannot  answer 
these  questions  now.  Analysis  of  interview 
and  other  data  should  provide  more  clues. 
Especially  Important  will  be  Interviews  with 
the  survivors,  examining  how  life  has 
changed  for  them.  Future  issues  of  Relocation 
BeportA  will  discuss  these  questions. 

WHO   DIES? 

Some  patients  take  relocation  in  stride, 
suffering  few  bad  effects,  perhaps  even  stim- 
ulated by  all  the  excitement.  For  other6,  a 
move  la  so  traumatic  that  It  leads  to  their 
deaths.  Why? 

Table  5  presents  ovu*  preliminary  data 
about  factors  related  to  death  rates.  We  are 
studying  many  variables.  Here  we  break 
down  the  WCMCP  patlenu.  who  died  accord- 
ing to  age,  sex.  and  length  of  stay.  The  figures 
are  compared  to  those  for  the  matched  con- 
trol group  over  the  same  time  period.  Since 
relocation  occurred  In  June  1971.  the  time 
period  shown  encompasses  six  months  prior 
to  and  II  months  following  relocation.  Our 
conclusions  follow: 

1.  Relocation  is  equally  devastating  for 
elderly  patients  regardless  of  age.  It  appears 
from  Table  6  that  death  rates  are  higher  for 
older  relocated  patients.  However,  more  pa- 
tlenu over  78  years  of  age  died  at  the  con- 
trol facility  too.  This  probably  reflects  the 
fact  that  people  over  78  have  fewer  years  to 
live  than  yoimger  people,  and  die  at  a  higher 
rate  whether  they  are  relocated  or  not. 

2.  Despite  women's  longer  life  expectancy. 
they  seem  much  more  vulnerable  to  reloca- 
tion than  men  do.  Table  5  shows  that  death 
rates  for  women  who  were  moved  are  more 
than  twice  as  high  as  death  rates  among 
women  of  the  control  group.  In  contrast,  the 
death  rate  for  relocated  men  was  only 
slightly  higher  than  the  control  group. 

No  conclusive  explanation  can  be  given 
now  for  this  finding,  but  observations  by 
our  Interviewers  suggest  that  women  may  be- 


come more  attached  to  and  Involved  with 
the  Institutional  environment.  Occupational 
therapy  and  craft  programs  tend  to  stress 
activities  preferred  by  women.  Women  thus 
tend  to  make  greater  use  of  these  programs 
than  men  do.  Our  iiUer^lewers  also  noted 
thac  -women  more  often  than  men  personal- 
ize their  rooms  with  photographs  and  other 
decorations.  In  other  words,  women  seem 
more  Integrated  with  the  institutional  envi- 
ronment than  men  who.  by  contrast,  seem 
less  hivolved.  If  these  observailons  are  cor- 
rect, they  would  seem  to  follow  ihe  pattern 
noted  previously,  where  the  more  disruptive 
move  was  more  lethal.  For  women,  who  have 
greater  personal  Investments  in  the  envlron- 
mrtu.  relocation  is  more  disruptive. 

3.  A  move  is  more  dangerous  for  recently 
admitted  patients  than  for  long  term  resi- 
dents. Table  5  shows  that  the  death  rate 
among  patients  resident  for  less  than  a  year 
was  four  times  higher  than  for  non-relocated 
patients  hospitalized  for  the  same  period  of 
time.  Longer  term  residents  who  were  mo\-ed 
died  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  control 
population.  We  surmise  that  patients  who 
have  Juat  recently  moved  into  a  facility 
which  undergoes  relocation  have  been  taxed 
by  the  disruption  Involved  in  their  admit- 
tance. It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
a  second  move,  following  their  admission  by 
a  year  or  less,  taxed  their  resources  beyond 
endurance. 

We  are  examining  the  leasons  for  high 
death  rates  in  much  greater  detail  than  Table 
5  Indicates.  For  example,  we  want  to  know 
whether  the  external  environment  personal 
factors  make  people  more  vulnerable  to 
death.  Do  they  die  because  the  environment 
Is  changed?  Or  do  the  reasons  lie  in  their 
health,  personality,  life  style,  emotional  ata- 
bUlty,  and  perception  of  the  move?  Also,  how 
does  the  environment  really  affect  patlent« 
imdergolng  relocation?  How  do  changes  in 
accessibility  to  various  areas  in  the  building 
affect  different  patients?  la  their  ability  to 
control  peripheral  spaces  affected  by  the 
move?  What  needs  do  they  have  for  privacy 
and  how  do  they  react  when  opportunities 
for  privacy  are  changed?  Our  ability  to  Iden- 
tify those  people  who  are  placed  in  special 
Jeopardy  by  relocation  depends  on  an  answer 
to  these  questions.  Then  we  wUl  be  able  to 
recommend  preventive  measures  that  wUI  re- 
duce and  hopefully  eliminate  the  adverse 
consequences  of  relocation. 

DO  THE  StntVrVORS  ACT  DIFFERENTLY? 

In  addition  to  examining  the  reasons  for 
Increased  death  rates,  we  also  want  to  know 
why  those  who  survive  a  move  behave  differ- 
ently after  relocation.  The  data  we  have  now 
consists  of  assessments  of  behavior  Just  be- 
fore the  move  compared  to  observations  Just 
afterwards.  This  Is  enough  to  suggest  that 
substantial  changes  do  occur. 

At  the  Lapeer  facility,  patients  were  moved 
from  fourteen-bed  wards  to  two-patient  bed- 
rooms. They  moved  from  an  antiquated 
building  with  few  activity  areas  and  little 
equipment  to  a  modern  building  stocked  with 
equipment  In  easily  accessible  areas.  After 
the  move,  there  was  a  marked  increase  In  the 
number  of  patients  engagmg  In  functional 
goal-directed  activities  such  as  working  ou 
various  tasks,  engaging  in  craft  work,  or  tak- 
ing a  concern  for  personal  care:  and  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  In  the  number  of  patients 
exhibltmg  the  passive  behavior  so  familiar 
In  institutions  (see  Table  6i. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Washtenaw  pa- 
tients moved  to  a  facility  where  both  pro- 
gram activities  and  activity  leaders  were  new 
to  them.  We  observed  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  patients  sltitag  around  passively 
and  a  decrease  in  the  patients  involved  In 
meaningful  activities  (see  Table  7|.  They 
were  more  withdrawn  and  solitary. 

We  are  now  examining  the  reasons  for  this. 
Are  these  only  early  adjustment  reactions? 
Will  they  be  sustained  over  time?  The 
changes  already  noted  do  suggest  the  impor- 
tance of  environmental  factors  In  affecting 


the  behavior  of  elderly  patients  In  institu- 
tional settings. 

Copies  of  Relocation  Reports  s:l  and  addi- 
tional copies  of  this  report  may  be  obtained 
from  the  project  secretary,  Mrs.  Nancy  Meyer. 
543  Church  St.,  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan  4B104. 
Call  (313)  763-4470. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Go-Project  Directors,  Dr.  Norman  Boure- 
Btom  and  Dr.  Leon  Pastalan.  at  the  aame 
address. 
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TABIC  6  -  CHANCES  IN  ACTIVITY  OF  ICMCF  PATIENTS  IN 
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TABLE  7 -CHANCES  IN  ACTIVITY  Of  WCMCf  PATlfNTS  tN 
RELATION  TO  fiaOCATiON 
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RSI.OCATION  Rrporr  3 — Pretaration  roi 

RCLOTATTON 

n 
staff  preparation 

The  progrBin's  flret  phase  wa^  a  two-wee^ 
period  of  staff  preparation.  Because  the  stalf 
or  the  coitnij-  hoDie  often  had  great  laflueuce 
on  patients'  atm\ides.  it  was  lelt  tliey  could 
help  ereatly  If  they  were  fumiliar  with  the 
iiew  setting,  TJie  stafJ  preparation  consl-,ted 
of  two  parts.  First,  the  county  staff  visited 
the  convalci-cent  center,  talked  with  Its  ad- 
mijtlfitratur  and  staff,  and  became  familiar 
with  the  new  procedures  patients  would 
have  to  adjust  to.  Second,  stall  and  the  re- 
search team  held  weekly  open-ended  meet- 
ings where  btafl  could  discuss  their  problems, 
bi'ievances,  and  concerns  and  ask  factual 
questions  about  the  new  facility.  Thesie 
meetings  were  valuable  in  maintaining  staff 
morale.  This  was  particularly  Important  since 
the  staff  was  being  terminated  and  many 
v.ere  looking  for  new  jobs  whUe  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  move  was  underway. 
Patient  prcpurativn 

Tlie  pa!  tent  preparation  program  took 
place  in  three  pliaaes. 

1.  Phase  I.  During  the  middle  oi"  AprJl,  all 
patients  who  were  medically  able  were  token 
to  the  new  convalescent  center  and  given 
a  lour  of  the  facility.  Paticnti  visited  In 
troupa  of  five  to  seven  and  were  escorted 
on  the  tour  by  staff  members  from  the 
county  home  and  Whltmore  Lake  Convales- 
cent center.  The  vi«it  was  followed  immedi- 
ately by  a  feToup  discussion  led  by  one  county 
home  stAlT  member,  who  encouraged  the  pa- 
tients to  talk  openly  about  the  move  and 
to  ask  question.'*.  Tlic  stofl^  person  aUo  told 
the  patients  about  the  refct  of  the  prepara- 
tion program  and  invited  discussion  about 
it.  The  purpose  of  the  initial  visit  and  dis- 
cussion woa  to  decrease  the  number  of  un- 
knowns and  to  bring  anxiety  and  f^-ar  into 
the  open. 

Most  of  ihc  patients  who  were  able  to 
comment  on  the  initial  visit  to  the  new 
facility  said,  in  genera!,  that  it  was  helpful. 
Some  complained  that  the  tour  was  too  short 
and  that  they  didn't  see  much  besides  the 
lounge  and  the  dining  room.  The  visit  did 
succeed  in  prompting  many  questions  about 
the  new  facility. 

2.  P/ia5c  //.  In  the  second  phase  of  prepara- 
tion, the  patients  were  divided  fnto  two 
groups.  Group  I  visited  the  new  setting  three 
more  times.  Group  II  remained  at  the  county 
home  and  was  acquainted  with  the  con- 
valescent center  through  slides  and  pictures. 

The  two  groups  were  of  equal  size  and 
were  matched  as  closely  as  possible  accord- 
nig  to  sex.  age.  length  of  hospitalization, 
and  physical  condition.  Each  of  the  large 
proups  was  sub-divided  Into  small  groups 
of  six  or  seven  with  a  county  home  staff 
member  as  leader. 

The  Multi-visit  program  was  carried  out 
» ith  Group  I  over  a  period  of  three  «*eek5. 
Tlie  flr:>t  visit  was  to  acqnaUit  the  patients 
with  the  dtntng  room  at  the  new  facility. 
They  toured  Uie  dining  room,  observed  the 
njutine.  and  then  ate  lunch,  sitting  to- 
KCiher  In  their  sub-groupings.  This  vUslt 
was  Uionght  to  be  Important  since  meal 
times  are  usually  the  most  Important 
events  In   the   day-to-day   lives   of   the   In- 


stitutionalized elderly  and   food   is  a   sub- 
ject of  great  interest  and  concern. 

The  second  visit  was  to  the  Center's  rec- 
reational and  workshop  onaa.  Patients  nwt 
the  area  supervisor,  were  shown  tools  and 
other  equipment,  and  were  told  about  the 
various  activities  available. 

The  third  visit  was  a  formal  attempt  to 
acquaint  the  patients  with  the  staff  and 
patients  of  the  new  facility.  Patients  met 
the  administrator  and  staff  who  would  care 
for  them.  On  this  flnoX  vKit,  patients  had 
an  opportunity  to  choose  their  rooms. 

The  Impact  of  these  visits  Is  hard  to 
assess.  Contrary  to  the  original  plan,  the 
group  was  kept  together  during  these  visits 
and  patients  hod  little  opportunity  for  In- 
dividual exploration.  One  staff  member 
thought  the  visits  provided  an  effective 
mechanical  orientation,  but  did  not  do 
much  to  socialize  the  patients.  In  a  post- 
move  interview,  patients  who  made  the 
three  visits  divided  about  equally  between 
positive  and  negative  Judgments  about 
them. 

Each  of  the  three  visits  lusted  an  hour  or 
more.  Each  visit  Increased  In  amount.  Sub- 
groups met  to  discuss  the  visit  within  24 
hours.  The  discussion  sessions  were  in- 
tended to  reduce  apprehension  and  anxiety 
and  to  refresh  the  patients'  memories. 

Group  11  did  not  see  the  convalescent 
center  again  until  moving  day.  Instead,  they 
remained  at  the  county  home  and  partic- 
ipated in  a  preparation  program  which  in- 
cluded slides  and  other  visual  materials.  In 
the  first  session,  each  sub-group  viewed 
color  slides  of  the  new  facility.  The  slides 
were  arranged  to  gl\-e  the  Impression  of  ap- 
proaching and  entering  the  building.  Also 
pictured  wen  areas  within  the  building, 
specific  objects  such  as  furniture  and  phys- 
ical therapy  equipment,  and  members  of 
the  staff.  The  sub-group  leader  gave  a  run- 
ning commentary  and  conducted  discussion 
while  the  slides  were  being  shown. 

The  second  session  consisted  of  looking  at 
color  and  black  and  white  reproductions  of 
the  slides.  Patients  were  able  to  pass  the 
photos  around  and  look  at  them  as  long  as 
they  wanted-  This  was  thought  to  be  particu- 
larly important  for  mentally  confused  pa- 
tients. 

The  third  .session  »ns  a  visit  from  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  new  facility  who  discussed 
such  day-to-day  policies  as  money.  laundry, 
and  visiting  hours. 

The  slide  and  photograph  sessions 
prompted  questions  about  tije  facility  and 
^emed  to  reinforce  memories  of  the  visit  the 
paiients  had  made.  The  phoio  session  lasted 
lunger  than  the  slide  show  and  seemed  more 
interesting.  There  was  some  Indication  that 
the  slide  screen  was  too  small  for  many  pa- 
tients. 

Other  types  of  help  were  provided  to  pa- 
tients In  each  group.  Each  patient  had  the 
opportunity  to  express  preference  for  bed 
position  in  the  new  room  and  for  roommates. 
Patients  were  given  calendars  to  hang  In 
their  rooms  with  their  moving  day  circled. 
A  certain  amouni  of  informal  coimseling  was 
provided  by  suff  to  any  patient  who  asked  for 
It.  Most  of  this  counseling  was  designed  to 
smooth  out  disruptive  Individual  problems 
pertaining  to  the  move. 

.Discussion  groups 
The  dtscu<»lon  groups  for  both  Groups  I 
and  II  were  generally  similar  in  content  and 
structure.  The  research  team  analyzed  the 
discussions  from  cassette  Upe  recordings.  One 
discussion  leader  said  the  discussion  became 
more  lively  when  the  tape  recorder  was 
turned  off,  so  there  Is  some  Indication  that 
the  content  analysis  may  not  rellect  the  whole 
range  of  patient  reactions. 

Most  of  the  patients'  questions  were  about 
furnishings  within  the  new  facility,  particu- 


larly about  matters  which  might  affect  their 
mobility  and  independence.  Examples  ore 
questions  about  whether  wheelchairs  could 
fit  in  the  dining  room,  whether  the  height  of 
the  beds  could  be  changed,  the  amount  of 
carpeting  iu  the  facility,  etc.  Next  In  fre- 
quency were  quesilons  about  policy  and  pro- 
cedural questions  such  as  visitors,  meals,  and 
laundry.  Patients  asked  few  questions  about 
the  nursing  .staff  and  medical  treatments. 

Group  leaders  were  able  to  uncover  pa- 
tients" emotional  feelings  about  the  move 
only  by  Uitensive  questioning  and  probing. 
Some  patients  consistently  denied  the  real- 
ity of  the  move  throughout  the  preparation 
program.  It  Is  unclear  whether  a  longer  pro- 
gram would  have  gotten  through  to  them. 

3.  Phase  Hi  of  the  preparation  was  the 
move  Itself.  County  facility  staff  escorted  all 
patients  lo  the  new  facility  on  moving  day. 
They  helped  patients  according  to  then-  ex- 
pressed or  perceived  needs.  Assi-stance  ranged 
from  escorting  patients  to  the  front  door  to 
feeding  the  patient  his  first  meal.  The  pa- 
tients were  moved  In  groups  of  five  or  six 
per  day. 

Help  from  relatives 

A  general  meeting  of  patients'  legal  next- 
of-kin  or  kev  family  member  was  held  at  the 
county  home.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  encourage  the  relatives  to  give  the 
patienu  emotional  support  during  the  diffi- 
cult period  before  and  after  the  move.  Ap- 
proximately 25  relatives  attended  the  nwet- 
ing,  which  was  conducted  by  the  administra- 
tor of  the  home  and  by  members  of  the 
research  t«am.  Patients  were  not  Included  in 
the  meeting  because  the  staff  wanted  to 
dtrectly  urge  relatives  to  help  them  and 
because  the  meeting  was  also  on  opportunity 
for  relatives  to  express  their  anger,  prob- 
lems and  fears.  Tlie  home's  social  worker 
reported  that  the  meeting  was  successful  In 
eliciting  response  from  relatives  and  iii  clar- 
ifying and  answering  their  questions, 
in 

RESCl-TS   OF   THE    PF.OCRAM 

Pa  (tents 

The  multi-visit  preparation  program  had 
a  dramatic  effect  on  the  patient  mortality 
rate.  Within  one  year  of  the  move,  more 
than  half  of  Group  U  (single  visit)  bad  died 
(52  percent) .  The  rate  for  the  patients  who 
had  made  four  visits  was  27  percent.  The 
groups  were  closely  matched  on  age,  sex. 
degree  of  lUnesa.  phy.'slcaj  lUnitatlon,  mental 
status,  and  level  of  behavior.  Consequently, 
the  differences  hi  their  mortality  rates  are 
not  attributable  to  these  factors. 

Previously,  we  had  shown  that  length 
of  hospital  lr»i  Ion  w;\a  a  factor  that  affected 
morLallly  rates  following  relocation  (see 
Relocation  Report  No.  2) .  Therefore,  we 
attempted  to  determine  whether  longer  and 
shorter  hospiUIized  patients  were  affected 
differently  by  the  two  programs.  Over  three- 
fourths  of  the  patients  in  our  study  had 
been  hospitalized  more  than  one  year.  For 
these  patients,  the  differences  in  tlie  effect 
of  the  two  programs  were  obvious  and  dra- 
matic. In  Group  II  53 '^  of  the  longer  haspl- 
tahzed  patients  died  whereas  m  Group  I  the 
mortality  rate  of  longer  hospitalized  patients 
was  reduced  to  1 8-;  A  similar  statement  can- 
not be  made  about  the  short  hospitalized 
patients.  I.e.,  those  hospitalized  less  than  one 
year  because  the  number  of  patients  falling 
into  this  category  was  too  small  to  permit 
valid  comparisons.  Our  conclusion  Is  that 
preparation  In\oIvlng  multiple  site  visits  has 
a  marked  effect  on  reducing  mortality  rates 
among  relathety  long  hospitalized  patients. 
We  are  uncertain  about  whether  it  has  a 
similar  effect  on  short  hospitalized  patients. 
These  mortality  rates  support  the  benefits 
of  ramlliarlzatlon  and  multiple  task  assign- 
ments in  a  new  envlroumeul  in  order  to  pre- 
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pare  elderly  patients  for  relocation.  Future 
researcti  should  study  the  optimal  numl>er 
of  visits  and  the  best  way  to  expose  such 
people  to  a  new  environment. 
Staff 

The  research  team  felt  the  Involvement  of 
tlie  staff  In  the  preparation  program  wa^ 
crucial  to  its  success.  Not  only  were  staff 
stipportive  of  the  patients,  but  the  need 
to  help  prepare  tiie  patients  for  the  move 
gave  the  staff  a  concrete  goal  to  achieve 
at  a  time  which  was  also  difficult  for  them. 
The  main  deficiency  in  this  aspect  of  the 
program  was  a  feeling  that  various  time  and 
organizational  problems  prevented  the  staff 
from  being  more  helpful. 

The  particular  circumstances  of  the  racdt- 
cal  facility's  closing  prevented  most  staff 
from  becoming  completely  familiar  with  the 
new  facility.  There  simply  wasn't  enough 
time  for  all  staff  members  to  free  themselves 
from  their  regular  responsibilities  to  travel 
to  the  new  facility  for  a  full  orientation. 
Consequently.  leaders  of  the  sub-group  dis- 
cussions frequently  w^ere  forced  to  refer  pa- 
tients to  the  social  worker  or  the  assistant 
head  nurse  for  full  answers  to  their  ques- 
tions. Often,  this  prolonged  rallier  than  re- 
lieved patients'  anxiety. 

Another  weakness  was  confusion  about  the 
staff  escort's  responsibility  when  taking  the 
patient  to  the  new  setting  on  moving  day. 
The  point  where  the  former  staff  person's 
responsibilities  ended  and  the  new  staff  took 
over  should  have  been  defined  more  clearly. 
It  was  also  felt  that  some  provision  should 
have  been  made  for  the  former  staff  to  re- 
main In  touch  with  the  patient  for  at  least 
a  few^  days  after  he  moved  Into  the  new  set- 
ting. Questions  about  treatment  procedures, 
financial  arrangements,  family  issues,  rules 
in  the  new  foclllty.  and  other  problems  could 
have  been  smoothed  over  with  the  former 
staff  acting  as  a  commuulcatlons  liaison. 

The  research  team  felt  that  a  major  ac- 
complishment of  the  program  was  Its  success 
In  eliciting  response  from  the  patients.  Pa- 
tients' reactions  were  varied.  Some  felt  that 
the  preparation  program  was  very  helpful; 
others  termed  it  deceptive.  Some  consistently 
denied  the  reality  of  the  move.  Only  a  small 
group  was  apathetic  and  neutral.  It  was  felt 
that  this  emotional  response— *ven  negative 
response — ^was  healthy  for  people  caught  up 
In  a  difficult  situation, 

CONCLUSIONS,    BCCOMMENDATIONS,     AND    SUM- 
UAEY  OF  IMPKESSIONS 

A.  A  preparation  program  Including  site 
visits  with  a  program  of  environmental  fa- 
miliarization and  multiple  task  assignments 
was  dramatically  successful  In  reducing  the 
mortality  rate  of  elderly  patients  following 
relocation, 

B.  Portions  of  the  preparation  program 
which  seemed  to  be  effective: 

1.  Total  Involvement  of  the  staff  gave  staff 
cohesiveness  and  contributed  to  patient  sup- 
port. 

2.  Involvement  of  all  levels  of  staff. 

3.  Inclusion  of  all  patients  who  are  physi- 
cally able  to  participate. 

4.  Group  meetings  to  discuss  field  visits. 

5.  Individual  follow-up  for  patients  with 
special  problems  or  concerns. 

C.  Portions  of  the  preparation  program 
which  might  be  more  effective  If  changed: 

1.  Planning  time  for  the  prc^am  should 
be  longer. 

2.  Involvement  of  the  new  facility  staff 
should  be  increased. 

3.  Actual  moving  time  should  be  extended 
so  patients  have  the  time  and  attention  to 
get  settled  and  staff  have  on  easier  time 
absorbing  the  new  patient  load. 

4.  Greater  effort  to  Involve  relatives  and 
volunteers  In  assisting  with  the  visits. 


5.  Increase  direct  communication  between 
former  and  new  staff. 

6.  Continue  patient  group  meetings  with 
new  staff  to  solve  post-move  problems. 

7.  Keep  field  visits  flexible  to  the  expressed 
needs  of  the  patients. 

8.  Consider  the  decreased  ability  for  vision 
and  hearing  during  the  vif^its  and  discussion 
groups. 

D.  Suggestions  for  consideration  while 
planning  a  preparation  program: 

1.  Flexible  deadlines  and  sufficient  lime  for 
preparation  (planning  and  program;  should 
be  negotiated. 

2.  Make  arrangements  to  cover  liability  in 
case  of  accident  during  tl;e  preparation  and 
the  move. 

3.  Perhaps  Involve  patients  In  the  direct 
planning  of  visits. 

4.  Give  relatives  volunteers  a  wTltten  set  of 
instructions  for  packing,  unpacking,  etc.,  and 
Involve  them  in  helping  get  patients  settled. 

5.  Be  sensitive  to  patient  preferences  for 
preparation,  as  it  might  be  appropriate  to 
move  some  patients  earlier. 
Altesations    in    Lite    Patterns   Following 

Nursing  Home  Relocation  > 

(Norman  Bourestom,  PhX>.=,  Sandra  Tars, 
Ph.D.'  and  Leon  Pastalan,  Ph.D.') 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  studies  have 
appeared  concerning  the  effects  of  reloca- 
tion on  the  aged  and  disabled.  WhUe  many 
of  these  studies  have  reported  deleterious 
effects  usually  in  terms  of  higher  than  ex- 
pected mortality  rates  (Aldrlch  &  Mend- 
koff,  1963;  Aieksandrowlcz.  19C1;  Jasnau, 
1967:  Killlan.  1970;  Markus.  Blenkner.  Bloom 
&  Downs.  1971:  Shahinlan.  Goldfarb  &  Turn- 
er. 1968).  other  research  has  failed  to  sub- 
stantiate these  findings  (Lawton  &  Yaffee, 
1970:  MUler  &  Lleberman,  1965:  Ogren  & 
Linn.  1971,  1971).  In  attempting  to  account 
for  these  variations  Blenkner  (1967),  Law- 
ton  &  Nahemow  (1973).  and  others  have 
called  attention  to  methodological  short- 
comings and  differences  among  the  various 
studies,  noting  particularly  differences  lu 
characteristics  of  the  populations  under 
study  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
relocation  was  carried  out,  e.g.,  whether  the 
move  was  voluntary  or  involuntary,  and 
the  degree  of  environmental  change  in- 
volved. 

In  addition  to  ambiguity  concerning  poten- 
tial sources  of  variation  In  relocation  effects, 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  relocation  experiences.  If  Involun- 
tary relocation  Is  concept ualUed  as  an  ex- 
ternally imposed  stress  inducing  situation. 
Its  effects  may  be  manifested  among  survi- 
vors In  such  well-known  stress  reactions  as 
Impaired  physical  health  and  various  be- 
havioral and  Interpersonal  anomalies. 

The  data  to  be  presented  are  partial  find- 
ings from  a  two-year  study  In  progress  that 
bear  on  these  Issues.  The  study  concema  a 
longitudinal  assessment  of  elderly  patients 
In  two  county  medical  care  facilities  In 
Mlclilgan  who  were  being  Involuntarily  re- 
located. A  thhrd  facility  In  Ohio  provided  a 
matched  non-relocated  control  group. 

In  one  of  the  Michigan  facilities  patients 
were  to  undergo  a  radical  environmental 
change  from  the  county  facility  to  a  new 
and  much,  larger  proprietary  nursing  home 
In  a  nearby  community.  For  these  patients 
the  change  was  total  and  adjustments  had 
to  be  made  to  a  new  staff,  a  new  program, 
a  new  physical  environment,  and  a  new 
patient  population.  By  contrast,  patients 
In  the  other  Michigan  facility  bad  many 
fewer  adjustments  to  make.  Although  the 
move  was  also  Involuntary,  these  patients 
experienced    a    moderate    change    In    their 
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phj-Blcal  environment  only,  namely  a  move 
to  a  new  building  several  hundred  yards 
away.  Staff  and  patient  groups  remained  in- 
tact as  did  the  nature  and  structure  of  their 
program.  In  the  Ohio  facility  no  environ- 
mental change  was  to  occur. 

These  situations  afforded  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  study  relocation  effects  In  terms 
of  the  degree  of  environmental  change  In- 
volved while  holding  constant  one  of  the 
Important  conditions  of  relocation,  i.e..  the 
In  voluntariness  of  the  moves. 

METHOD 

A  total  of  96  patients  in  the  two  relocat- 
ed groups  were  matched  for  age.  sex.  leng^.n 
of  hospitalization,  and  primary  dlagnosLft 
with  a  like  number  in  the  control  facility 
(Table  I).  Although  perfect  pairings  were 
not  always  possible  each  experimental  group 
was  highly  similar  to  Us  control  on  these 
variables. 

In  addition,  ratings  of  each  patient's  phj-s- 
Ical  condition  based  upon  evaluation  of  med- 
ical records  by  a  consulting  physician  indi- 
cated that  the  experimental  and  control 
groups  were  highly  comparable  particularly 
along  the  dimensions  of  prognosis  and  vul- 
nerability to  death.  In  the  radical  change 
group  patients  %ad  a  median  age  of  76  and 
two-thirds  of  them  were  women.  Almost  half 
of  the  patients  in  this  group  had  been  ho*.- 
pltallzed  over  3  years  and  all  of  them  bad 
some  form  of  cardiovascular,  neurological,  or 
musculoskeletal  pathology  that  required  long 
term  care.  On  the  other  hand,  patients  In  the 
moderate  change  group  were  older  (median 
age  82).  and  there  was  a  somewhat  higher 
proportion  of  women  in  this  group.  In  terms 
of  pathology  and  length  of  hoepltallsatlon, 
however,  the  moderate  change  group  was 
nearly  Identical  to  the  radical  change  group. 

Data  were  collected  one  month  prior  to 
relocation  and  at  intervals  of  I,  4,  8,  and  12 
months  following  relocation.  On  these  occa- 
sions each  patient  was  interviewed  exten- 
sively and  time  sampled  observations  of  his 
behavior  were  made  using  a  measure  devel- 
oped by  Ciarlo  and  Gottesman  (1966).  The 
interview  probed  for  changes  In  the  patient's 
evaluation  of  bis  health,  perceived  changes 
in  relationships  with  staff  members  and  oth- 
er patients,  and  for  self-reported  changes  in 
activity  patterns.  Observations  of  patient  be- 
havior were  classified  In  terms  of  level  of 
complexity  ranging  from  low  level  behaviors, 
such  as  sitting  and  staring,  to  purposeful 
behavior  such  as  actively  worltlng  on  a  task. 
performing  a  chore,  or  interacting  with  oth- 
ers. On  the  basis  of  these  classifications  a 
single  score  was  derived  representing  level 
of  behavioral  complexity  for  each  patient  In 
the  study.  All  measures  were  lutercorrelated 
and  a  subset  of  items  which  proved  to  be 
relatively  independent  of  each  other  was 
selected  from  the  larger  set  for  the  Initial 
analysis. 

.Mthough  data  were  collected  for  a  one- 
year  period  following  relocation,  we  will  re- 
port here,  with  the  exception  of  death  rates, 
only  those  changes  W'hich  occurred  between 
the  pre-move  assessment  and  the  one-month 
follow-up.  The  reason  for  this  la  mainly 
methodological  In  that  mortality  caused  the 
sample  size  to  decrease  beyond  the  point  of 
meaningful  statistical  analysis  In  the  later 
stages  of  the  research. 

REStTLTS 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  finding  was  a 
strikingly  higher  mortality  rate  for  the  re- 
located groups  than  for  their  nonrelocated 
cotmterparts.  As  shown  in  Table  3.  however. 
this  effect  was  notably  greater  for  the  radi- 
cal change  group  than  for  the  moderate 
change  group.  Porty-three  percent  of  the 
radical  change  group  died  In  the  six  months 
preceding  and  the  year  following  relocation 
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as  compared  with  a  rate  of  21',  among  ihelr 
conirols.  ft  difference  whlcb  was  statistically 
significant.  By  contraKt,  the  moderale  change 
proup  experienced  a  '^'i•^^,  death  rate  as  com- 
j  ared  with  a  26':^  rate  among  their  controlfi. 
.  dirrcrtnce  wijich  could  have  occurred  by 
(.jiance.  in  ternus  of  mortality  experleuce, 
tiitrefore.  it  appears  that  tlie  degree  of  en- 
.  iroumemal  change  involved  in  relocaiion  \s 
a  potent  factor  iuilueneiug  mor'^lity  rates. 

Of  interest  also  is  the  fact  thai  death 
rwtes  for  the  radical  change  group  were  high- 
est in  the  three  months  preceding  and  three 
months  following  relocation  (Table  3).  The 
rmdlng.i  are  consistent  with  tho^  reported 
•>y  Alrtrlrh  «c  Mendkoff  M963)  ar.d  confirm 
Their  suggestion  that  anticipation  of  reloca- 
tion has  effects  which  are  nearlv  as  lethal  as 
the  relocation  itself.  On  the  other  hand  the 
moderate  change  group  showed  a  dlfTerent 
rattern.  While  death  rates  for  th!i  group 
•>sere  relatively  high  during  the  three  months 
preceding  relocation  the  pealt  in  death  rates 
ftccurred  during  the  seven  to  nine-month 
period  following  relocation,  much  later  than 
was  the  case  In  ttie  radical  change  group. 

As  noted,  the  experiences  of  the  survivors 
of  both  relocations  as  well  as  their  control 
counterparu  mere  asaes^d  in  terms  of  self- 
r^crceived  changes  in  liealth  status,  changes 
in  relatlonsatps  with  staff  members  and 
other  patients,  changes  iu  activity  patterns, 
and  ob&erred  changes  In  levels  of  behavioral 
romplexity.  Of  the  13  items  which  made  up 
tliese  content  areas  patients  In  the  radical 
<hanpe  group  showed  significant  decline  on 
lour  items  and  trends  toward  significant 
decline  on  four  other  items,  whereas  patients 
m  the  moderate  change  group  showed  sig- 
nificant decline  on  only  one  jiem.  Liltewlae. 
as  would  be  expected,  the  no:. relocated  con- 
trols showed  little  change,  cieclinina  sjgmfi- 
•.funiT  on  only  one  item  f&ilowiiig  the  move. 
In  the  radical  change  group  the  most 
marked  shifts  occurred  in  the  way  patients 
Mewed  their  health  and  In  their  levels  of 
psychosocial  activity.  Following  relocation 
these  patients  became  more  pessimistic 
i*bcut  the  state  of  their  health.  Before  the 
move  37 'i  of  the  surviving  sample  felt  that 
tneir  health  would  be  better  In  the  future 
whereas  only  21 '«  were  this  optimistic  fol- 
lowing the  move.  Likewise,  tiie  percentage 
r,i  patients  who  evaluated  their  current 
health  condition  in  positive  terms  dropped 
from  65'.  pre-move  to  28'-  ptwt-move.  In 
the  moderate  change  group  the  only  shift 
toward  Lncreasing  pessimism  was  In  the 
patient's  self -perceived  ablUtv  to  care  for 
Jiimself  in  tlie  future. 

Poilo»-ing  the  more,  patien's  in  the  radi- 
cal charge  group  also  showed  a  marked  de- 
»!lne  in  the  number  of  p«ycho«ocIal  activi- 
ties engaged  in  such  an  orcupational  therapy 
o"d  recreational  therapy  -^.-hereas  patients  in 
•he  mcxierate  change  gro.rp  .showed  little  or 
i.o  change  In  participation  i:i  these  ftctivltle^ 
Paralleling  thl«  decline  m  psychosocial  ac- 
•l\ity  was  a  corre^pf>udlng  increase  in  ob- 
erved  low  level  bchaMor  in  the  radical 
'hange  group  a^  refiectecj  in  the  ob^rvatlon 
weighted  bcorc. 

Although  the  pre-  and  po-i-n.ove  differ- 
'■•i.-ei  did  not  reach  statistical  signlflcance 
t?;ere  was  a  trend  for  patients  hi  the  radical 

■  hsnge  group  to  be  ;ess  Intimate  with  staff 
i.iid  fellow  patiei.ts  following  relocation,  a 
t-t-nd  wiuch  wa-s  not  evideiit  ii.  the  moderate 

•  !iauge  gruup.  FuUowing  rcJocatioii.  radical 

■  liAj.ge  patients  were  \kks  likely  to  report 
■itat  staff  members  were  interebied  in  tliem 
a..d  were  le&s  likely  lo  find  other  paiientr, 
■icrj   irubted  lo  talk  o\er  perboual  problems. 

in  contrast  lo  the  many  faceted  decline  In 

•  ue  radical  change  group,  nou-relocat«d 
ptneiit-i.  iik«   the   moderale   change   gmup 

•  ^pI^neIKed  litUe  change.  Only  one  pre-post 
■flereu'e  was  -statlstlcairy  significant  for 
-t  n  potie.;««.  and  that  wm  )n  terms  of  a 


reduced  likelihood  to  report  tliat  there  were 
siaff  whom  they  trusted  to  discuss  personal 
problems. 

DiscrssioN 
The  findings  are  consistent  with  the  hy- 
pothesis that  a  weighty  factor  influencing  the 
outcome  of  involuntary  relocation  among 
elderly  patients  ts  the  degree  of  environmen- 
tal change  involved  in  the  transfer.  V-Tien 
environmental  change  ts  total  involving 
changes  in  established  routines.  In  the  per- 
sons who  provide  care  and  service,  and  In  the 
physical  environment,  higher  than  expected 
mortality  rates  can  be  anticipated  as  well  as 
decrements  Ui  health  outlook  and  behavioral 
functioning  of  survivors  In  the  months  Ira- 
medmtely  following  the  move.  On  the  other 
hand  »'hen  tiie  environmental  change  Is 
pariinl,  involving  a  change  in  the  physical 
environment  only,  the  destructive  effects  are 
minimal  in  these  areas  and  no  greater  than 
would  be  expected  among  elderly  patients 
whose  environments  remaLn  stable. 

I:  was  Interesting  to  note  the  way  in  which 
the  stress  of  relocation  exacted  its  toll  on 
the  "uri-ivors  m  the  radical  change  group. 
Following  relocation,  patients  in  this  group 
grew  increasingly  pessimistic  regarding  the 
-state  of  their  health,  withdraw  from  activi- 
ties in  which  they  had  formerly  engaged. 
exhibited  lower  levels  of  behavior,  and  were 
somewhat  less  Inclined  to  perceive  Interest 
or  trust  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom 
they  came  into  contact.  Coleman.  (1973)  re- 
Tle-vlng  studies  of  stress,  has  pointed  out  that 
the  sequ«--]a  of  stress  may  be  manifested  in 
suf'h  form.-?  as  h>-perlrritabllity.  sleep  dJ.sturb- 
ances.  disturbed  intcrxjersonol  relationships, 
and  ego-defense  oriented  reactions  including 
emotional  Insulati'in  and  detachment.  For 
example.  Bowlby's  iI960)  study  of  children's 
reactions  to  separation  experiences  Involving 
ho^italizatlon  revealed  that  most  children 
sliow  an  Initial  rcRpon&e  of  acute  distress  and 
cr>iiig  followed  by  a  phase  of  misery  and 
apathy  and.  finally,  a  suge  when  tiie  child 
loses  interest  and  appears  detached. 

Similar  reactions  have  been  observed  in 
newly  blinded  persons  (Cholden.  1954),  in 
reactions  to  both  amputation  and  bereave- 
ment (Parkes,  1972).  and  in  persons  with 
terminal  Illness  iKubIer-Ro<ss.  1969).  In  many 
respects,  the  patterns  of  behavior  adopted  by 
the  svirvivors  In  our  radical  change  group 
resemble  those  seen  la  these  other  studies. 
The  increased  Insulation  and  detachment 
from  the  world  and  activities  of  tlie  institu- 
tion which  these  survivors  ahowed  may  have 
represented  an  ego-defense  reaction  against 
the  possibility  of  future  disruption  and 
stre-ss. 

Our  findings  are  aUo  consistent  with  Rahe's 
studies  on  the  relationship  between  extent  of 
life  crises  and  subsequent  changes  In  health 
I  Rahe.  1969) .  Rahe  has  shown  that  frequency 
and  severity  of  Illness  Increases  In  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  life  change  among  Navy 
personnel  on  extended  crnises.  Paralleling 
the^ie  findings,  our  results  show  that  more 
radical  environmental  changes  are  associated 
both  With  higher  mortality  rates  and  with 
more  negative  changes  In  life  patterns.  It 
would  appear  then  that  the  sheer  amount  of 
forced  change  overloads  the  organism  to  such 
an  extent  that  negative  consequences  can  be 
anticipated. 

The  poorer  adjustment  of  the  survivors  of 
the  radical  relocation  In  this  study  indlcatM 
that  the  destructive  effects  of  environmental 
change  are  not  limited  to  higher  mortality 
rates.  EtTecu  which  are  more  Insidious  in 
nature  result  in  disabling  life  paiiems  for 
those  who  .^irvive  :mch  moves,  in  a  previous 
paper  we  described  the  results  of  two  different 
programs  of  preparation  for  relocaUon.  Thoae 
results  uidicaied  that  proper  planning  and 
preparrition  were  htlpfui  in  reducing  fatali- 
ties and  in  faclliiating  adjustment.  It  is  our 
rojiientlon  that  preparation  programs  should 
heronie   niandat<jry  policy   in  all   situations 


which  contemplate  radical  and  Involuntary 
relocation  of  elderly  Individuals. 

Furthermore,  follow-up  programs  after  re- 
location should  be  Implemented  to  furttier 
assist  integrating  the  person  In  his  new  en- 
vironment so  as  to  prevent  the  development 
of  disabling  life  patterns  such  as  we  have 
noted  In  this  study. 
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Rflocatiow  Research  and  Social  Polict 
Does  the  ever-burgeoning  research  on  re- 
location of  the  elderly  and  on  the  nature  of 
Institutional  life  offer  us  any  collective  wis- 
dom that  can  lead  to  a  rational  and  humane 
strategy  of  care  for  the  aged  in  distress?  How 
should  we.  on  the  basis  of  the  empirical  evi- 
dence that  now  exists  in  our  field,  construct 
a  public  policy  that  would  cope  with  the 
plight  of  the  very  aged,  especially  those  who 
have  diminished  capacities  and  increased 
need  for  service.  Such  -service  has  all  too 
often  been  construed  as  being  possible  only 
within  the  walls  of  institutional  structures. 
Clearly  there  are  iheoretlc.il  alternatives  to 
Institutionalization,  and  ample  demonstra- 
tions exist  that  portray  the  practical  conse- 
quences of  such  theoretical  alternatives. 
However,  for  many  of  the  elderly,  some  form 
of  congregate  living  becomes  a  practical  ne- 
cessity. What  then?  Here,  the  accumulation 
of  empirical  data  over  the  years  provides 
some  important  clues  as  wen  as  some  annoy- 
ing inconsistencies.  The  absence  of  a  clarion 
ring  to  this  empirical  accumulation  is  In 
large  part  a  consequence  of  method  prob- 
lems. Most  of  the  studies  in  this  area  are 
small-scale;  their  populations  are  not  com- 
parable, and  they  lack  the  elegance  of  ran- 
dom design  and  the  power  of  quasi-experi- 
mental methods.  Methods  and  measnres  do 
not  overlap.  Methodological  elegance  has  all 
too  frequently  been  called  for  to  burden  this 
audience  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  vari- 
OMS  sins  that  have  been  committed.  How- 
ever, there  are  a  few  points  relevant  to  meth- 
od that  vitiate  much  of  this  research  when 
'he  purpose  is  better  planning  for  human 
services. 

Foremost  on  my  list  of  near  Idiocies  has 

i»een    the    over    preoccupation    with    death 

riites.  All  too  often  investigators  have  been 

mvolved  In  what  may  appear  to  be  a  bizarre 
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numbers  game.  If  we  manage  to  provide 
service  to  the  very  elderly  by  relocating  them 
into  Institutional  structures,  and  find  we 
have  not  statistically  increased  the  probabil- 
ity of  death,  our  subjective  experience  la  a 
sense  of  relief,  nay.  almost  a  sense  of  victory 
and  a  feeling  that  we  have  done  oiu-  Job 
well.  To  be  sure,  such  data  do  prove  that 
we  have  not  been  dramatically  destructive, 
but  to  construct  a  rational  policy  of  plan- 
mng  for  the  care  of  the  elderly  solely  on  the 
basis  of  minimizing  the  risk  of  mortality  is 
narrow  from  a  humanitarian  perspective  and 
also.  I  believe,  sclenliflcally  su.spect.  Let  me 
illustrate  with  an  aiuUogue  from  psycho- 
therapy research.  Psychotherapeutic  litera- 
ture is  replete  with  literally  hundreds  of 
studies  which  examine  the  consequences  of 
particular  arrangements  of  psychotberapy  on 
drop-out  rates,  as  If  determining  what  fac- 
tors minimize  such  beha^'ior  will  increase 
knowledge  about  what  aids  the  psychothera- 
peutic process.  Simply  keeping  people  \n 
therapy,  or  keeping  the  elderly  alive,  when 
our  goal  Is  to  enhance  service  and  tlie  state  of 
htmian  beings  in  both  therapy  and  service 
for  the  elderly,  does  not  provide  a  meaning- 
ful approach  to  either  problem. 

A  nuxe  useful  orientation  for  studying  the 
effects  of  relocation  would  be  to  ask  the 
question  whether  the  Individual  departs  in 
major  ways  from  his  prior  status  quo.  for  in- 
stance, is  his  level  of  competence  reduced? 
Such  studies  can  perhaps  more  precisely  as- 
.scss  the  negative  impact  of  moving  the  el- 
derly into  caretaklng  facilities.  Yet  again, 
while  these  studies  tell  us  more  about  the 
reasons  for  negative  cffecUi.  they  siill  re- 
semble the  simple  assessment  of  mortality 
rates  as  they  are  also  open  to  the  criticism 
that  preventing  failure  does  not  necessarily 
Insure  success. 
Most  of  my  work  on  the  effects  of  en\l- 


ronmeutnl  change  In  the  elderly,  and  that  of 
my  colleagues.'  bas  involved  assessments  of 
behavioral,  psychological,  and  physical  de- 
partures from  hon)eo.s-tB£is.  Taken  together 
with  tlie  findings  on  mortality  rates,  these 
studies  point  the  direction  toward  how  to 
minimize  n.sk.  but  unfortiinately  do  not 
ansu'er  ihe  tiuestion  how  to  facilitate  the 
well-being  or  the  elderly.  In  general,  exam- 
ination of  t'le  literature  suggesu  that  with 
few  exceptloiu,  empirical  studies  of  relocation 
liave  done  a  much  better  Job  of  as&esAlug 
and  quantifying  destructlveness.  There  Is  a 
rough  correlation  between  studies  demcn- 
stratlng  dcstructiveness  and  methodological 
sophistication  and  studies  suggesting  more 
pceitive  outcomes  and  impr^slonirtic  data 
Does  the  work  on  relocauon  In  any  way 
snggest  that  resources  be  reorganized  m 
maintain  the  elderly  in  their  original  envi- 
ronments? Four  studies  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  conducted  over  the  past  yeais  co\erii.g 
more  than  800  individuals— some  on  healih> 
elderly  moving  Into  aflluent,  high-care,  so- 
phisticated institutions;  others  Involving,' 
sick,  highly-debilitated  human  beings  mo\  - 
mg  into  circumstances  that  would  delight  a 
muckraker — liave  yielded  roughly  corapani- 
hle  findings.  Xomciy.  no  matter  what  the 
condition  of  the  individual.  Uie  nature  oi 
the  euviroument.  or  the  degree  of  sophiiti- 
cated  preparation,  lelocation  entails  a  higher 
than  occepuble  risk  to  the  large  majority  of 
those  being  moved.  But  this  assertion  of  an 
empirical  reality  sheds  little  light  on  the 
problem  of  how  to  care  for  those  aged,  and 
suggests  e\eu  less  about  the  opUons  avail- 
able. I;  simply  supports  the  position  that 
relocation  not  be  taken  lightly  as  a  soci.il 
policy  and  that  resoiu'ces  be  organ!;:ed  to 
minimize  the  amount  of  Institutioualization 
required  for  the  elderly. 

Having  accepted  that  relocotlon  is  a  major 
stress  that  radicoliy  affects  many  elderly,  dii- 
tlnctlons  must  be  made  that  guide  devel- 
opment of  a  strategy  for  minimizing  risk. 
What  can  and  should  be  taken  to  mlnlmlre 
the  risk  In  entering  congregate  living  situa- 
tions? Let  me  aguin  draw  on  analogue  from 
the  field  of  psychotherapy  tlict  perhaps  illus- 
trates one  aspect  of  the  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge more  poignantly  than  bald  statistics. 
Tlie  best  ad\ice  one  can  glvt  to  a  beglnnlriE: 
psychotherapist  who  asks  the  question  "what 
can  I  do  to  enhance  my  therapeutic  poten- 
tial?" Is  to  tell  him  lo  select  his  patient* 
carefully.  Tlie  patients  characteristics  are 
the  single  most  powerful  predictor  of  success- 
ful outcome  in  psychotherapy.  A  similar  find- 
ing is  echoed  In  much  of  the  research  on  re- 
location, that  l«t.  choose  the  right  person  to 
be  relocated.  Over  and  over  again  studies  on 
relocation  report  findings  that  indicnte  phvs- 
ical  status,  cognitive  ability,  and  certain 
other  characteristics  of  personality  are  pow- 
erful predictors  of  the  outcome  of  reloca- 
tion. Comblnatiors  of  such  personal  traits 
entered  into  multivariate  sintisticnl  models 
frequently  yield  predictive  equations  t'la* 
could  substantially  reduce  the  risk  factor  m 
relocation-  Even  if  we  abandon  as  unrealistic 
an  intensive  application  of  selection  criteria 
based  on  physical  and  psychological  status. 
some  of  the  principles  Implied  can  help  miti- 
gate the  risk  of  relocation.  However,  while  the 
Isolation  of  personal  characteristics  relevant 
to  stress  adaptation  ts  not  a  matter  of  Idle 
Inquiry.  Increased  precision  In  this  area  will 
not  contribute  significantly  lo  the  develop- 
ment of  social  policy  on  congregate  care 
facilities.  FV>r  It  is  often  the  very  people  who 
require  supportive  aervtces  that  can  empir- 
ically be  shown  to  entail  the  greatest  risk. 
This  Is  another  Illustration,  for  an  audience 
that  probably  does  not  need  It.  that  empirical 
research  often  falls  to  lielp  us  with  the  nitty- 
gritty  of  policy  issues. 

Emphasis  on  selection  criteria  bos  oever 
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been  a  popular  policy  among  those  who  must 
deal  with  the  everyday  realiite*  of  caxlng  Tor 
the  elderly.  There  Is  no  question,  given  t>oth 
the  acciuQUIatlon  of  research  findings  and 
practttioncr  experience,  that  the  transition 
from  community  to  institution  living  is  a 
major  upheaval  involving  lo&a  and  requiring 
a  redefinition  of  self  Long  before  research 
began  to  acctunulate.  the  cost  in  human  mis- 
ery of  entering  inBtitutlona  wan  evident  to 
prr.i-titioaer5  who  developed  a  «-ide  variety  of 
amellorauve  strategies.  Psi-chologlcal  prep- 
arations such  as  helping  the  elderly  malce 
decisions  about  their  needs,  permitting  them 
some  influence  on  the  outcome  of  their  serv- 
ice requests,  working  with  the  family,  devel- 
oping programs  of  trial  visits  and  the  like. 
are  among  the  many  strategies  practiced  by 
enlightened  social  a^ncies. 

Such  a  policy  is  correct  not  only  In  Its 
estimation  of  the  human  misery  involved  In 
this  transitional  stage,  but  also  with  regard 
to  the  best  available  evidence  on  strategies 
lor  coplDE  with  threat.  Appropriate  cognitive 
^prai'^al  of  an  impending  threat  has  been 
shown  in  a  wide  variety  of  research  con- 
texts to  be  the  crucial  element  for  dealing 
adequately  with  stress.  Tet  despite  the  good 
sense  of  psychological  preparation,  and  Its 
firm  footing  In  empirical  research  on  threat, 
evidence  from  our  repearch  on  relocation 
suggests  that  It  is  not  a  powerful  tool  In 
Inluimixing  relocation  risk.  The  reason  Is 
not  poor  practice,  but  rather  incorrect 
strategy.  Relocation  Is  a  risk  to  the  Individ- 
ual  not  because  of  the  Ej-mbollc  meaning  that 
such  transitions  imply,  but  because  It  entails 
radical  changes  In  the  life  space  of  an  In- 
dividual that  require  new  learning  for  adap- 
tive purposes.  In  other  words,  the  cure  has 
been  addressed  to  the  wrong  problem. 

Evidence  we  can  bring  to  bear  on  this  issue 
Is  only  Indirect — well-controlled  studies 
whlcb  compare  preparation  with  no  prepara- 
tion are  not  available.  Our  own  four  reloca- 
tion studies  involve  a  large  range  of  condi- 
tions from  relocations  which  could  be 
described  as  voluntary,  and  perhaps  even  de- 
sired, to  those  In  which  decision  making  was 
totally  outside  the  control  of  the  elderly, 
and  the  moves  were  decidedly  unwelcome. 
Applying  the  same  measurement  devices  to  a 
variety  of  variables  concerned  with  and 
directly  related  lo  the  substance  of  prepara- 
tion— appraisal  working  through,  the  nature 
of  the  positive  and  negative  expectation, 
voluntary  mvoluniary.  degree  of  control 
exercised  by  the  individual,  aspects  ot  real- 
istic appraiaal,  and  so  forth — has  suggested 
tiiat  there  were  scant  differences  among  the 
vastly  different  circumstances  with  regard  to 
negative  effects  on  the  Individuals  involved 
in  relocation.  Furthermore,  within  any  one 
study,  such  parameters  did  not  substantially 
differentiate  thooe  who  weathered  the  relo- 
cation successfully  and  those  who  showed 
decrements  In  behavioral,  psychological,  and 
physical  functioning. 

Research  where  mvestigators  have  sug- 
gested different  outcomes  for  voluntary  com- 
pared lo  involuntary  relocations  can  be  re- 
interpreted as  yielding  differences  due  to 
population  characteristics  rather  than  degree 
of  voluntarism.  Involuntary  relocations  most 
often  involve  individuals  who  are  poor  risks 
on  the  basis  of  person  characteristics- 
health.  cognlUve  status,  and  the  like.  In  one 
of  our  studies  cloeer  examination  of  the 
voluntary  involuntary  concept  suggested 
some  interesting  findings.  Voluntary  com- 
mitment and  participation  in  decision  mak- 
ing is  a  myth  shared  by  the  social  agency, 
the  older  person  himself,  and  by  his  family. 
Being  able  to  maintain  a  sense  of  personal 
integrity  and  coiitrol  Is  essential  to  the 
main  tenance  of  an  adequate  self-image, 
particularly  for  the  older  person.  However, 
when  elderly  supposedly  relocated  voluntarily 
are  studied  through  devices  such  as  projec- 
tive techniques,  or  are  re-examined  aft*r 
rel'jcation,  their  feelings  about  the  positive 


nature  of  the  step  and  the  degree  of  control 
they  exercised  in  the  decisions  are  consider- 
ably altered.  Our  evidence  suggests  that  the 
voluntary  involuntary  variable  Is.  at  best,  a 
crude  and  nonanalytlc  concept  for  locking 
closely  at  what  happens  In  the  transition 
from  community  to  institutional  living,  (One 
cautionary  note  here:  our  findings  around 
the  expectations,  attitudes,  and  anticipa- 
tions with  regard  to  Impending  institution- 
alization are  not  powerful  outcome  pre- 
dictors except  at  one  extreme — the  practice 
of  primitive  defense  mechanisms  such  as 
blatant  denial  portends  future  trouble).  All 
this  does  not  mean,  however,  the  total 
abandonment  of  preparing  the  elderly  as  they 
move  from  Independent  community  living 
to  Institutions,  for  such  procedures  can  and 
do  alleviate  tbe  human  misery  inherent  in 
the  transition  process.  What  it  cannot  do  is 
to  radically  alter  tbe  toll  so  frequently  ob- 
sen-ed  in  relocation. 

If  selection  is  an  elegant  and  precise  tool 
of  limited  usefulness  In  the  real  world  be- 
cause those  usually  Identified  as  high  risk 
are  the  very  ones  who  most  need  service, 
and  If  psychological  preparation  has  great 
meaning  to  easing  transition  but  not  to  re- 
ducii;g  the  risk  factor  in  any  absolute  way, 
what  has  our  research  indicated  as  a  practi- 
cal and  viable  direction  for  policy  to  go? 
Clearly  the  maintenance  of  the  elderly  In 
supportive  community  environments  which 
minimize  relocation  Is  the  best  strategy,  but 
often  it  Is  not  feasible.  Next  would  be  the 
construction  of  living  arrangements  whlcb 
minimize  the  alteration  of  life  space.  Such 
a  strategy  accepts  the  fact  of  physical  relo- 
cation, but  takes  cognizance  of  the  Important 
distinction  between  physical  relocation  and 
major  alterations  in  lifestyle. 

This  could  be  accomplished  by  construct- 
ing environments  with  ranges  of  resources 
such  that  there  is  mltilmal  disruption  In 
lifestyle  as  the  elderly  make  the  transition 
from  Independent  to  dependent  status,  so 
change  is  gradual  rather  than  abrupt.  How- 
ever, this  ideal  state  may  never  be  approxi- 
mated in  its  full  complement  In  tbe  real 
world. 

Tbe  area  that  is  most  amenable  to  inter- 
vention or  manipulation  is  the  institutional 
environment.  The  increasing  number  of  ger- 
ontological symposia  addressed  to  environ- 
ment underscores  Its  Importance,  but  also 
the  problems  iiUierent  in  its  development.  We 
know  precious  little  about  the  critical  en- 
vironmental conditions  that  affect  the  well- 
being  of  the  elderly,  and  have  only  achieved 
a  rudimentary  beginning  in  developing  an 
analytical  mode!  to  examine  environments. 
Institutional  categorization  system  based  on 
size,  administrative  arrangemente,  and  defini- 
tion of  population  served  have  proven  to  be 
sterile.  "Experimental"  Interventions  like 
those  characteristic  of  mental  hospital  en- 
vironmental studies  may  lead  to  the  same 
fate  that  bedeviled  such  inquiry  in  psychia- 
tric research.  Although  providing  a  major 
corrective  to  traditional  treatment  and  alert- 
ing an  insensitive  profession  to  social  psy- 
chological dimensions,  such  research  did  not 
yield  useable  guidelines  for  constructing  fa- 
cultative environments.  The  Hawthorne  ef- 
fect appears  to  have  t>een  greater  than  the 
environmental  variables  that  have  been  in- 
troduced. Research  effort  addressed  to  the 
complexities  of  mlcro-envlronmenta  offer 
the  most  meaningful  data  base,  but  we  must 
recognize  that  such  imdertaklngs  are  long 
and  arduous,  and  will  not.  In  the  short  run. 
yield  unable  information  for  action. 

I  can  perhaps  best  serve  the  Interests  of 
this  symposium  by  briefly  recounting  some 
of  our  findings  that  bear  on  the  impact  of 
environment  on  the  elderly's  well-beljig.  We 
assessed  relatively  crude  social /psychological 
aspects  of  eulvronment  at  a  macro  level  by 
using  the  power  of  contrasting  environments. 
In  our  mo6t  recent  btudy.  the  Impact  of  124 
differtnt   environments    was    resehrched    on 


500  elderly  mental  hospital  patlenta  who 
were  forcibly  relocated  to  a  large  variety  of 
nursing  homes,  board  and  care  homes,  and 
so  forth.  Comparing  those  who  Improved  with 
those  who  became  debilitated  subsequent  to 
the  move,  we  found  that  both  groups  were 
Identical  prior  to  the  move,  but  were  relo- 
cated to  quite  different  environments.  In 
other  words,  the  differences  between  the.<ie 
two  outcomes  could  be  princlnally  accounted 
for  by  envlronmcnwl  rather  than  person  dif- 
ferences. 

Facilitatlve  environments  were  those  char- 
acterized by  relatively  high  degrees  of  au- 
tonomy fostering,  personalization  of  the  pa- 
tients, and  community  integration.  Critical 
was  that  facUitative  enrtronments  placed  the 
locus  of  control  much  more  in  the  hands  of 
the  patients,  differentiated  among  them,  and 
permitted  them  a  modicum  of  privacy.  Also, 
the  boundaries  between  the  Institution  and 
the  larger  community  were  more  permeable 
than  nonfacUitlve  envlrormients.  Facultative 
environments  reduced  in  an  Important  way 
the  degree  of  "total  Itistltutionalizatlon." 
Equally  important,  they  tended  to  be  low  on 
care  giving  and  intolerant  of  devlancy.  The 
findings  suggest  that,  for  the  population 
studied.  Institutions  that  had  relatively  high 
expectatlonal  seta  for  behavior,  that  treated 
the  elderly  as  adults  with  responsibilities, 
and  that  were  not  indulgent  or  permissive 
with  regard  to  deviant  behavior,  presented 
a  facultative  challenge.  These  findings  call  to 
mind  some  of  the  psychiatric  milieu  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly  and  the  mentally  111. 
Making  demands  in  the  context  of  a  human- 
izing, respectful  environment  appears  to  be 
highly  facultative.  Tender -loving-care  when 
it  Implies  InfantUlzatlon  seems  to  be  not 
only  nonfacllltatlve,  but  potentially  destruc- 
tive. In  general,  the  call  heard  so  frequently 
to  make  our  institutions  for  the  elderly  less 
total  Institutions  does  find  support  in  this 
research. 

It  is  also  Important  to  point  out  that 
some  environmental  characteristics  appeared 
to  be  not  as  crucial  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. For  Instance,  the  resource  richness 
of  the  environment  seemed  to  have  little  to 
do  with  facilitation.  From  a  policy  point  of 
view,  this  may  have  some  important  Implica- 
tions— for  the  environmental  changes  we  are 
talking  about  are,  in  essence,  low  coat.  Re- 
source richness  implies  much  higher  expend- 
itures than  do  the  kinds  of  changes  In  en- 
vironment these  studies  Indicate. 

Caution  must  be  taken,  however,  In  trans- 
lating these  research  findings  into  policy. 
The  population  studied  were  elderly  who 
had.  by  and  large,  grown  old  in  state  hos- 
pitals, so  to  what  extent  these  environmental 
characteristics  would  be  facilitatlve  to  com- 
munity populations  moving  into  Institutions 
is  a  moot  point.  Our  research  efforts  have 
not  yielded  many  environmental  findings 
about  community  populationu  moving  into 
institutions.  Only  a  few  elderly  could  be 
identified  who  were  facilitated  by  such  relo- 
cations. Taking  Individual  out  of  environ- 
ments that  were  sterile  and  barren,  and 
putting  them  Into  environments  that  were 
more  humanizing  and  demanding,  produced 
positive  results.  Yet,  rclocatmg  individuals 
from  community  living  into  Institutions  may 
not  follow  tbe  same  environmental  laws. 

We  have  over  the  years  In  our  studies  on 
relocation  impact,  pursued  the  hypothesis 
tliat  stress  Is  dependent  on  the  number  of 
adaptational  demands  the  new  environment 
makes  on  the  elderly.  It  should  be  en^ha- 
slzed  here,  however,  that  the  problem  of  min- 
imizing life-space  alterations  la  not  equiv- 
alent  to  the  simple  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  of  a  person's  physical  environ- 
ment. In  the  aforementioned  study,  we 
found  that  environments  that  were  low  In 
discrepancy  (that  made  few  demands) 
tended  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  Both 
individuals  who  Improved  and  who  deterior- 
ated were  In  "discrepant"  envlronmeuts.  but 
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environments  whoee  areas  of  discrepancy 
were  different.  For  me,  the  results  of  our 
studies  raised  more  questions  than  they  an- 
.swered.  In  some  of  our  studies  where  rela- 
tively adequate  functioning  Individuals  were 
torced  to  moke  numerous  adaptations  to  en- 
tirely new  life-styles,  highly  discrepant  en- 
vironments were  destructive  milieus.  Where 
as  state  hospital  patients  coming  from  bar- 
ren, sterile  situations  to  circumstances  that 
oiTcred  both  a  challenge  and  a  degree  of  self- 
control  flourished.  We  have  indications  that 
nondestructlveness  and  perhaps  even  facili- 
tation could  be  maximized  by  person  en- 
vironment fit — an  Ideal  model  that  is  re- 
flected by  some  current  research,  but  that 
l£  certainly  not  sufficiently  developed  for  di- 
rect action. 

In  summary,  our  field  does  not  as  yet 
offer  tbe  critical  mass  of  empirical  knowledge 
that  would  easily  lead  to  policy.  Tlie  bits  and 
pieces  that  currently  describe  the  state  of  our 
knowledge  the  different  criteria  Investigators 
have  used  to  assess  Impact  ranging  from  per- 
sonally reported  satisfaction  to  increased  so- 
cial Interaction,  and  our  own  work  whlcb 
has  assessed  outcome  In  terms  of  function- 
ing, do  not  make  building  a  data  base  easy, 
pmally,  asking  the  question  what  factors  can 
be  generated  in  an  environment  Uiat  moke 
it  nondestructive  may  be  a  different  ques- 
tion than  asking  what  characteristics  in  ati 
environment  make  It  facilitatlve.  Does  the 
contrast  In  environments  wliere  aged  come 
from  sterile,  non-stlmulatlng  milieus  mirror 
the  s&nie  environmental  conditions  as  when 
the  aged. enter  Institutions  from  the  blgh- 
stlmulus  environments  characteristic  of  com- 
munity living?  There  is  no  reason  either 
theoretically  or  empirically  to  assume  that 
these  form  a  continuum.  We  must  be  cau- 
tious that  when  wc  find  environment  con- 
ditions tliat  are  nonde^irtictlve  tliai  we  do 
not  Interpret  them  as  necessarily  leading  to 
maximally  fncilitative  environments. 

Death  an*d  Medical   Hospitalization   After 

IHVOI.UNTABY     TbANSIXR     IN     GraiATfllC     NP 

Patients 
(By  Charles  C.   Watson.  Ph.  D.  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.l 

In  recent  years  a  controversy  has  developed 
over  the  advisability  of  forcing  neuropsychi- 
atrlc  hospital  geriatric  patients  to  move  to 
one  setting  from  anoihcr.  Many  writers — 
and  most  program- innovators — would  main- 
tain that  moves  within  hospltaU;  or  between 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  are  essential  to 
provide  optimal  service  to  patients  and  do 
not  constitute  a  significant  health  hazard. 
Others  note  that  geriatric  patients  tend  to 
be  inflexible  and  weok.  and  that  they  com- 
monly suffer  from  major  medical  problems. 
They  fear  that  moving  pa'lents  Imposes 
stresses  which  may  precipitate  the  break- 
downs of  fragile  anatomical  systems,  result- 
ing In  serious  illness  or  death. 

Some  objective  research  on  tbe  subject  hr.s 
appeared.  For  example.  Krai.  Grad  ojid 
Bcrenson  *  have  documented  the  existence 
of  exaggerated  stress  reactions  m  geriatric 
patients  subjected  to  relocation.  Boure- 
strom ' "  studied  mortality  rates  In  a  cohort 
of  county  home  patients  who  were  Involun- 
tarily transferred  lo  a  new  facility  when  tlie 
original  building  was  condemned.  The  pa- 
tients were  moved  lo  a  new  building  15  miles 
from  the  county  home,  staffed  by  unfamlUnr 
personnel.  He  lound  mortality  rate  was  60', 
higher  In  the  year  of  the  transfer  than  it 
had  been,  on  the  average,  over  the  five  years 
immediately  preceding.  He  also  noted  that 
mortality  rate  In  the  18  montlis  following 
the  move  was  roughly  triple  Uiat  for  a 
matched  control  sample  from  a  similar 
tounty  home  whcwe  patients  were  uut  moved. 
However,  at  a  Uilrd  home  where  patient*; 
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were  transferred  to  a  new  building  on  tbe 
same  property  and  the  original  staff  was 
maintained,  the  mortality  rate  increase  was 
small  and  nonsignificant.  Similar  findings  In 
other  nursing  homes  have  been  described  by 
Aldrlch  and  Mendkoff*  and  Markus  et  al: 
Additionally.  Kllllan*  and  Jasnau'  noted 
that  the  mass  transfer  of  geriatric  patients 
from  the  Stockton  (California)  and  MlII- 
edgevUle  (Georgiai  stale  Hospitals  and  other 
hospitals  and  extramural  facilities  led  to 
major  increases  In  mortality.  Finally.  Whlt- 
ller  and  Williams"  have  noted  that  the 
death  rate  for  newly-admitted  geriatric  pa- 
tients Is  much  higher  m  the  first  month  of 
psychiatric  hospitalization  than  in  subse- 
quent months. 

The  potential  ramifications  of  those  find- 
ings are  major.  Transfer  is  a  ccmmonplace 
occurrence  in  the  treatment  of  geriatric  pa- 
tients. Moreover,  geriatric  patients  are  fre- 
quently moved  In  wholesale  lots  as  mental 
hospitals  are  reorganized  or  as  hospital  phi- 
losophy changes.  In  recent  years,  for  exam- 
ple, the  view  that  extended  hospitalization 
is  undesirable  has  gained  co:1l^lderable  sup- 
port and  geriatric  wards  have  been  staffed 
with  social  workers  who  have  placed  large 
numbers  of  elderly  pat  Jents  In  niu^ing 
homes.  t}oardlng  hou.ses  and  other  extra- 
mural Institutions.  Further  evaluation  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  involuntary 
iransfer  may  be  dangerous  Is  badly  needed. 

In  the  fall  of  1B7I.  the  St.  Cloud  Veterans 
Administration  BosplUl.  a  1020-bed  psychi- 
atric facility,  reorganized  its  gcriauics  serv- 
ice. The  service  coiisl&ted  of  some  400  pa- 
tients distributed  among  three  buildings.  Up 
to  that  point,  the  patient  populations  on  the 
three  buildings  hod  been  roughly  similar, 
with  equal  numbers  of  total-,  medium-,  and 
low-care  patients  housed  on  each. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  reorgani-uition 
was  u>  stratify  the  patieuU  so  that  those  re- 
quiring relatively  llitle  care  and  possessUig  a 
substantial  amount  of  flischarge  potential 
would  be  housed  on  a  single  building  where 
they  could  tie  accorded  special  Recreation 
Therapy  and  Social  Work  services.  Patlenu 
requiring  more  care  and  having  less  rehabili- 
tative powutlal  were  placed  ou  other  build- 
ings with  more  nursing  stail  but  fewer  Rec- 
reation and  Social  Service  staff.  In  order  to 
accompliHh  the  reorganization.  71 — ^roughly 
20',  —of  the  patients  were  transferred  from 
one  building  to  another.  Their  transfers  pro- 
vided an  opportumty  for  an  additional  as- 
sessment of  the  hj'pothesis  that  transfer— 
and  especially  mass  involuntary  transfer — 
tends  to  increase  the  Incidence  of  Illness  and 
death  among  geriatric  psychiatric  patients. 

The  purpose  of  this  study,  then,  was  to 
evaluate  the  \iew  that  mass  transfers  tend 
to  increase  death  and  Illness  rates  by  com- 
paring the  Incidences  of  these  occurrences  In 
the  hospital's  geriatric  section  imLmediatcly 
before  and  after  reorganization  to  their  In- 
cidences during  periods  several  months  prior 
and  after. 

MCTHOD 

Cohorts.  Three  cohorts  of  patients  were 
evaluated  in  the  study,  Thev  consisted  of  1 1 ) 
a  pre-reorganizatton  sample  which  consisted 
of  all  403  patients  on  the  geriatric  buildings 
on  May  6,  1971  (5  months  before  reorganiza- 
tion). (2)  a  reorganisation  period  cohort, 
conslsthig  of  those  385  patients  on  the  build- 
ings September  6. 1971  (one  month  before  re- 
organization), and  (3)  a  post-rvoTgani:aiioa 
sample  (all  378  patients  on  the  geriatric 
buildings  as  of  January  6.  1972— three 
months  after  reorganization).  Most  subjects 
appeared  in  all  three  cohorts.  Becauw  of  this 
substantial  overlap,  traditional  statistical 
tests  for  dlrterences  beiueen  cohorts  were 
not  feasible. 

Subjects.  As  has  been  noted,  the  pre- 
reorganizatlon.  reorganf?«tion  and  poat- 
reorganlzation  cohorts  consisted  of  403.  S85 
iind  ^78  5s  each,  all  male^t.  No  -<»ubstantial 
differences  between  the  mean  age  or  lengtb 


of  total  previous  nenropsychlatric  hospitali- 
zation of  the  cohorts  was  Doted.  The  mean 
ages  iwth  si^ndanj  deviations)  were  68  0 
(8  =  12.2).  690  (5=12.2)  and  69  6  (E  =  I3.4) 
years  respectively  for  the  prereoTg»nization, 
reorganization  and  poetreorganlzatlon  co- 
horts. Mean  total  years  of  previous 
psychiatric  hospitalization  were  ii  i 
(3=14.8).  113  t3=149)  and  10  8  iS^14Ti 
years  respecur«iy.  The  mean  age  and  tola! 
length  of  hosplializations  of  the  paUenis 
Bcluallv  transferred  were  somewhat  higher 
than  the  figure.^  for  the  entire  sample  (mean 
age^72.3.  S^i0,2;  mean  length  of  hospitali- 
zation—11.6  years,  S-ISO). 

Roughly  half  of  the  population  were  aged 
Individuals  with  primary  diagnoses  Infer- 
ring brain  damage,  largely  as  a  result  of 
arteriosclerosis  or  senlUty,  Another  SC-;  were 
younger  luuder  60)  men  with  brain-damage 
resulting  from  trauma.  Huntington's  Chorea, 
stroke  and  other  conditions  not  necessarilv 
associated  with  aging.  The  remaining  20' 
were  men  over  60  with  a  primary  diagnosis 
of  schizophrenia:  however,  the  advanced  age 
of  this  subset  sug^e^ts  that  organic  braia 
damage  probably  played  a  significant  role  iu 
their  Infirmities. 

EvaluatiOJi  Pcrioas.  Both  abort-  (four 
month)  and  long-term  (12  month)  follovup 
evaluations  we.-^  made.  The  short-term  eval- 
uations covered  four-month  spans  set  up  ro 
encompass  the  period  of  presumed  maximal 
physical  emotional  stress  In  the  "reorgani- 
zation" cohort — the  one-month  immediately 
prior  to  rearrangement  and  the  first  three 
moutlis  after  converEion. 

The  long-term  followups  encompassed  12 
months,  also  structured  so  that  the  sbifr 
date  In  the  reorganization  cohort  occurred 
one  mouth  into  the  period.  The  12-month 
evaluations  had  a  methodological  advantage 
over  the  short-term  evaluations  in  that  thev 
were  not  contaminated  by  seasonal  factors 
which,  considering  the  severity  of  Minnesota 
winters,  could  have  been  expected  to  have 
a  substantial   Impact  on  health. 

McaMtrcmentf.  The  criteria  used  In  the 
study  were  incidence  and  length  of  confine- 
ment to  strictly  medical  wards,  and  Inci- 
dence  of  death  during  the  evaluation  pe- 
riods. 

RESt-LTS 

rour-monVi  folioicup.  The  sbort-term  fol- 
lowup  data  run  counter  to  tbe  view  that  the 
reorganization  increased  probability  of  death 
or  illness  among  tbe  patients.  The  incidence 
of  medical  hosplialisatton  during  the  four- 
month  foUewup  periods  for  the  pre-orgn^- 
nizatiou.  reorganization  and  post-reorga- 
nization cohorts  were  6.95 '; ,  7.79'*  and 
10.32'.  respectively.  Four-month  death  rates 
for  the  three  roiiorts  followed  the  sa.*ne 
trends;  they  were  4,47':.  6.75':  and  7  14- 
respectively.  The  dau,  then,  did  not  sup- 
port the  view  that  short-term  Illness  or  death 
rates  are  adversely  affected  by  reorganira- 
tlons  of  this  sort.  Indeed,  both  illness 
and  deaih  rate  seemed  to  be  affected  more 
by  seasonal  change*;  the  pre-reorgmnlzatton 
period  where  death  and  Ulnes  rates  weiv 
lowest  covered  the  summer  of  1971  while  the 
reorganization  ai.d  po^t-reorgantzatlon  pe- 
riods Included  the  fall  early  winter  and  late 
winter  spring  respect  Uely. 

Antiriparorj/  Decth  tltnrss.  It  has  been 
suggested  thai  ihe  presence  of  an  Impending 
move  tends  to  place  stress  on  the  geriatri:' 
patients'  physical  and  emotional  evstem-;. 
Increasing  the  rwk  of  illness  death  immedi- 
ately prior  to  0  move.  In  a  search  for  antici- 
patorv  effects,  the  death  and  Ulne&s  rates  oi 
the  three  cohorts  t^-ere  evaluated  over  tht? 
first  month  of  their  respective  periods.  For 
the  ieorgani£«ilon  cohort.  thU  period  co\  - 
ered  the  month  immediately  prior  to  tlie 
conversion. 

The  data  did  not  seem  to  indicate  that  a 
substantial  anticipatory  effect  was  opera; - 
ing.  Hospitalization  and  death  rates  for  the 
month    immediately    preceding  reorganlxa- 
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Uoa  were  Lea''  and  \.^^  respectively.  The 
rates  for  Uie  30  days  wblcb  began  four 
months  early  (May  1971 )  were  both  .99 
while  those  ibr  the  30  days  which  began  four 
montbs  later  were  5  03  and  1  85'  .  Apparent- 
ly anticipation  of  ^eo^gaIll:^1tlon  did  not 
hove  a  noteworthy  deleterious  effect  on 
health  In  this  case. 

Immediate  poat-reorganizatton  rates.  An 
evaluation  covering  the  first  two  months 
after  reorganization  (and  the  corresponding 
sections  in  the  control  periods)  was  olso 
made.  Hospitalization  rates  for  the  pre-re- 
organizatlon,  reorganization  and  post-con- 
version periods  were  4  95'; .  4.14'^  and  6.35'r 
respectively.  The  corresponding  mortality 
rate.^  were  1.98  . .  3.37':  and  3.17^,.  It  ap- 
pears that  neither  mortality  for  Illness  rates 
during  the  period  immediately  after  the 
shift  were  affected  substantially  by  the  re- 
organization. While  the  mortality  flg\n-es 
were  slightly  higher  than  their  control 
counterparts,  the  illness  rates  were  slightly 
lower. 

Ticelve-month  foltowup.  As  has  been 
noted  above,  the  13-month  data  may  be  par- 
ticularly useful  because  they  are  relatively 
free  of  seasonal  Influences.  Thus  they  may 
provide  more  useful  data  than  do  the  antic- 
ipatory, three-month,  and  four-month  com- 
parisons of  the  three  cohorts. 

The  percentages  of  the  pre -reorganiza- 
tion, reorganisation  and  post -reorganiza- 
tion coborta  who  were  hospitalized  on  medi- 
cal wards  during  the  ensuing  12  months 
were   19,9-.(.   16.6  .    and   19.3';    respectively. 

The  death  rotes  were  14.6';.  1S.6',;  and 
16.0';  respectively.  Agahi,  neither  set  of  data 
support  the  hypothesis  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion had  a  deleterious  effect  on  health.  In 
fact,  the  one  cohort  (I.e.  the  post-reorganiza- 
tion group)  who  did  not  subsequently  ex- 
perience reorganization  had  a  slightly  higher 
l3-roonth  death  rate  than  those  which  did, 
while  its  medical -ward  hospitalization  rate 
lay  between  those  of  the  two  groups  subse- 
quently involved  In  reorganization. 

COUMENT 

The  findings  Indicate  that  the  involuntary 
transfer  of  geriatric  patients  will  not  neces- 
sarily Increase  the  incidence  of  physical  111* 
neas  or  death.  While  massive  involuntary 
transfers  can  lead  to  Increases  In  death  Ill- 
ness rates,  the  present  study  indicates  that 
such  consequences  ore  avoidable,  at  least  In 
populations  similar  to  ours. 

The  differences  between  the  present  study 
and  the  alarming  findings  cited  earlier  in 
this  paper  deserve  comment.  The  patients 
described  In  the  studies  cited  earlier  were 
generally  Involved  in  Interfaclllty  transfers 
rather  than  an  intra-lnstltutlonal  one.  In 
most,  all  the  patients  In  a  ward  or  in  a  home 
were  moved  white  only  one-fifth  of  those  in 
our  own  wards  were  transferred.  Further- 
more, our  transfers  moved  to  wards  whose 
architecture,  furniture,  staff  attitudes,  and 
dally  routine  varied  little  from  those  of  the 
settings  they  had  left:  moreover,  many  of 
them  continued  to  attend  the  same  Rehabil- 
itative Mediciue  assignments  to  which  they 
had  become  accustomed  before  transfer.  It 
ts  also  possible,  of  course,  that  the  trans- 
ferred patients  in  the  present  study  could 
have  been  physically  stronger  than  those 
moved  in  earlier  projects. 

The  results  complement  Boure.itrom's  '  re- 
port In  which  he  notes  that  the  mortality 
rate  varied  markedly  with  the  amount  of 
pre-transfer  orientation  accorded  the  pa- 
tients. While  one  group  of  his  patients  who 
had  received  a  thorough  orientation  program 
experienced  a  mortality  rate  of  37'  ■■.  the  rate 
for  a  similar  group  who  had  received  a  rela- 
tively perfunctory  orientation  was  nearly 
twice  as  high  (52',;).  Taken  In  conjunction 
with  one  another,  the  several  studies  Indi- 
cate   that   mortality 'Illness    in    Involuntary 


transfer  are  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
unfamlllarlty  associated  with  relocation,  and 
that  when  unfamillarity  ts  minimized.  It 
may  be  possible  to  almost  totally  eliminate 
the  special  risk  related  to  It.  Thus  It  would 
seem  that  gradualism  Is  necessary  In  the  In- 
voluntary transfer  of  geriatrics,  and  that, 
where  large  numbers  must  be  transferred, 
they  should  probably  be  moved  In  small 
groups  over  a  long  period  of  time  with  con- 
siderable attention  paid  to  reorientation. 
Such  steps  should  minimize— or  perhaps 
even  eliminate — the  chances  of  lutreased 
death  or  Illness  rates. 

NOTE 

Reprint  requests  to  Research  Service. 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  St.  Cloud, 
Minn  56301  (Dr.  Watson). 
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ExHiarr  B 
P'jtentiai.   Effects   of  Section    1905(f)    or 

THE    Social    Seclthtt    Act    on    Sko^leo 

NuastKG    FAciLrrr   Patients 

Section  247  of  PL.  92-603.  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1972,  introduced  Into 
title  XIX  (Medicaid)  a  statutory  definition 
of  covered  skilled  nursing  facility  services 
Identical  In  wording  to  the  definition  of  such 
services  In  title  XVin   (Medicare!. 

The  problems  which  may  he  foreseen  as  a 
result  of  this  amendment  flow  not  so  much 
from  the  wording  of  the  definition  as  from 
the  establishment,  as  a  working  principle  the 
idea  that  the  characteristics  and  needs  of  the 
typical  Medicare,  post-hospital  convalescent 
patient  are  the  same  as  the  characteristics 
and  needs  of  the  t>-plcal  long-term,  chron- 
ically ill,  aged  patient  In  Medicaid. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  Medicare 
program  has  been  refining  and  institutional- 
izing in  daily  practice  a  quite  narrow  appli- 
cation, for  Medicare  coverage  purposes,  of 
essentially  this  same  definition.  In  Medicaid, 
States  have  developed  and  applied  policies 
for  covering  skilled  nursing  home  care  which 
have  been  conditioned  and  shaped  to  some 
extent  by  the  observed  needs  of  aged  chron- 
IcaUy  111  patients  which  State  and  local 
agencies  dally  confronted.  The  statutory  and 


regulatory  provisions  under  title  XIX  have 
allowed  States  some  flexibility  In  coverage 

policies. 

The  result  has  been  the  development  of 
two  quite  different  patterns  of  practice  In 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  one  suited  to  the 
administration  of  a  narrow,  specialized  and 
fehort-term  Insurance  benefit  and  the  other 
formed  around  the  chronically  and  multiply 
diseased  individual  whose  care  reqtiirements 
are  Influenced  by  the  interaction  of  social 
and  psychological  factors  with  the  conse- 
quences of  advanced  age  and  frailty  as  well 
as  with  the  medical  procedures  that  may  be 
prescribed  at  a  given  time. 

The  legislation  of  a  common  definition  of 
skilled  nursing  facility  care  and  the  specifi- 
cation of  the  Medicare  wording  as  that  com- 
mon definition  is  certain  to  be  widely  Inter- 
preted. In  HEW  and  in  the  States,  as  "a  man- 
date to  abandon  the  pattern  of  practice  In 
Medicaid  developed  in  serving  the  long-term 
aged  patient  and  to  substitute  the  practices 
developed  for  the  administration  of  the  spe- 
cialized Medicare  benefit.  The  current  pres- 
sures for  the  reduction  of  program  expendi- 
tures will  provide  Impetus  and  a  further 
rationale  for  that  interpretation. 

There  are  approximately  315.000  Medicaid 
patients  In  skilled  nursing  facilities  who 
have  been  admitted  under  the  more  flexible 
criteria  developed  and  applied  by  State  agen- 
cies. On  the  basis  of  reports  from  a  few 
States  which  have  applied  the  Medicare  cri- 
teria in  Medicaid,  It  la  possible  to  roughly 
estimate  that  literal  application  of  medicare 
coverage  criteria  In  all  States  would  result  In 
reclassification  of  a  large  percentage,  per- 
haps as  high  as  75  to  80  percent,  of  present 
Medicaid  skilled  nursing  facility  patients.  In 
nearly  all  cases  they  would  be  reclassified  as 
intermediate  care  patients. 

Not  all  of  these  reclassified  patients  would 
be  physically  transferred  to  another  facility 
since  some  skilled  nursing  facilities  would 
convert  to  intermediate  care  facilities  and 
others  would  be  willing  to  retain  some  of 
the  reclaaslfled  patients  at  the  reduced  rate: 
however,  large  numbers  of  physical  transfers 
undoubtedly  would  occur. 

Thus,  two  major  problems  would  be  gen- 
erated by  full  implementation  of  the  new 
statutory  definition  In  title  XIX; 

1.  Many  patients  of  very  advanced  years 
and  frailty  and  having  considerable  Illness 
and  disability,  although  not  conforming  to 
the  Medicare  coverage  criteria,  would  be  as- 
signed to  a  type  of  care  In  which  Federal 
and  State  standards  are  not  designed  for 
the  needs  of  .such  patients, 

2.  Many  reclassified  patients  will  have  to 
be  physically  transferred  to  another  facility 
to  continue  payments  for  their  care.  Sudden 
and  marked  changes  In  environment  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  aged  institutional- 
ized patient.  'Transfer  shock"  Is  a  phenom- 
enon well  recognized  In  the  field.  Although 
studies  of  this  phenomenon  do  not  yet  en- 
able US  to  predict  with  precision  the  in- 
creased Incidence  of  morbidity  and  mortal- 
ity. If  we  assume  that  100,000  of  the  esti- 
mated 235.000  patients  reclassified  would 
have  to  be  physically  transferred.  It  Is  not 
alarmist  (Indeed.  It  la  conservative)  to  esti- 
mate that  almost  all  would  sufl'er  some  per- 
sonal stress  and  that  perhaps  10.000  patients 
would  suffer  increased  Illness  and  disability 
or  death. 

S.  3503  coutoms  three  major  provisions  ad- 
dressed to  these  problems: 

1.  A  requirement  is  added  to  State  title 
XTX  plans  that  determinations  of  the  need 
for  continued  care  In  a  facility  (affecting 
p?rsons  who  have  been  inpatients  of  such  fa- 
cility for  more  than  foiu  months)  which 
would  result  In  discharge  or  transfer  from 
the  facility  may  be  made  only  on  the  basis 
that  such  discharge  or  transfer  Is  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  patient.  Tbtis,  the  flextbUlty  to 
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move  patients  for  positive  patient  care  rea- 
sons would  be  preserved  and  the  shuffling 
abo^it  of  patients  for  purely  fiscal  reasons  or 
because  of  the  arbitrary  application  of  new 
rules  would  be  eliminated. 

2.  Where  transfers  are  unavoidable,  trans- 
fer shock  effects  can  be  reduced  In  many 
cases  by  careful  psychological  preparation  of 
the  patient.  A  section  of  s.  3503  provides  for 
such  pretransfer  services. 

3.  A  third  major  provision  in  S.  3503  adds 
language  to  the  definition  of  skilled  nursing 
facility  services,  now  identical  to  the  Medi- 
care coverage  definition,  which  recognizes 
that  the  conditions  of  some  aged,  chronically 
ill  individuals,  while  they  do  not  conform  to 
the  criteria  for  Medicare  post-hospital  con- 
valescent coverage,  nevertheless  are  best 
served  in  a  skilled  nursing  facility.  The  sec- 
tion \^-ould  require  HEW  to  establish  criteria 
for  such  cases. 

Exhibit  C 

U.S.  Senate. 
Select  CoMMrrrEE  on  Notrition 

AND   HtTMAN    MeCDS. 

Washington.  DC,  July  16, 1974. 
Hon.  Caspar  Weinbesgbr. 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health.  Bdvcction, 
and  Welfare,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mi.  Secbetarv:  I  am  writing  you 
fibout  a  matter  which  could  cost  the  lives  of 
10.000  senior  citizens,  i  am  referring  to  im- 
plementation of  Section  247  of  PX.  92-603. 
As  you  know,  the  .ntent  of  this  section  of  t^e 
law  was  to  provide  for  a  common  set  of  defi- 
nitions of  levels  of  care  for  long-term  care 
facilities  for  both  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  It 
turns  out  that  the  application  of  the  Medi- 
care definition  of  skilled  nursing  care  adopted 
for  these  programs  will  likely  cause  the  re- 
classification of  tens  of  thousands  of  Med- 
icaid patients  as  Intermediate  care  patients. 
It  has  been  estimated  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Directors  o;  Health  T^ciUty  Licen- 
sure! and  CertlQcatioi.  Programs  that  of  315,- 
000  or  so  Medicaid  patients  now  in  skilled 
nursing  facilities  as  many  as  250.000  could  be 
reclassified  and  as  many  es  100,000  may  have 
to  be  physically  relocated.  And,  based  on 
studies  done  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  sug- 
gest that  all  of  these  persons  may  suffer  phys- 
ical distress  and  as  many  as  10,000  may  be- 
come physically  Ul  or  die. 

I  do  not  believe  it  was  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  either  to  precipitate  moss  reloca- 
tions in  the  Interest  of  economy  or  to  limit 
drastically  the  grounds  for  classification  as 
a  skilled  nursing  care  patient  under  Med- 
icaid. At  the  very  least  we  cannot  go  forward 
with  a  law  which  we  know  can  result  In  sky- 
rockethig  mortality  and  morbidity  rates  un- 
less and  until  we  are  assui-ed  that  the  elderly 
will  receive  the  supporting  8er\'lces  proven  to 
be  effective  In  minimizing  the  negative  ef- 
fects of  Involuntary  transfer. 

1  request  that  you  delay  the  publication  of 
final  regulations  hnplementlng  this  section 
until  the  Congress  has  a  chance  to  evaluate 
the  situation.  I  request.  In  addition,  that  you 
use  your  influence  with  the  States  to  dis- 
suade them  from  prematurely  Implementing 
policies  with  potentially  devastathig  conse- 
quences for  elderly  nursing  home  residents 
in  anticipation  of  the  publication  of  these 
regulations.  Finally.  I  request  that  you  s\ip- 
port  my  bUl,  8.  3503.  which  will  deal  on  a 
permanent  basis  with  the  problem  of  in- 
voluntary transfers.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  that 
bill  for  your  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

Charies  H.Percy, 

US.  Senator. 


U.S.  Senatz, 
Select  Committee  on 

NUTRtnON  AND   HtTMAN   NeEDS. 

Washington.  D.C.  June  24, 1974 
Hon,  RossELL  B.  Long, 

Chairman.  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
Wash  ington,  D.C. 
Dear  Russell:  On  May  16.  I  Introduced 
S.  3503.  a  bill  designed  to  deal  with  the  very 
real  and  pressing  problem  of  Involuntary 
transfers  of  nursing  home  patients.  The  re- 
sponse I  have  received  to  this  legislation 
from  around  the  country  suggests  that  per- 
sons professionally  Involved  in  the  delivery 
of  long-term  care  as  well  as  laymen  con- 
cerned about  the  elderly  recognize  the  need 
for  immediate  action.  While  I  recognize  the 
extremely  heavy  agenda  facing  your  Com- 
mittee. I  nonetheless  urge  you  to  make 
S.  3503  a  priority  Item  for  action. 

My  concern  m  general  is  with  the  unfor- 
tunate effects  of  the  relocation  of  the  aged 
nursing  home  patients  no  matter  what  the 
reason  for  relocation  or  transfer.  Studies 
done  by  scholars  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  elsewhere  Indicate  that  mortality 
and  morbidity  rates  among  persons  who  ar« 
relocated  against  theh-  will  skyrocket  unless 
they  are  properly  prepared  and  assisted  for 
the  transfer.  If  we  are  Indeed  Interested  In 
the  physical  and  psychological  well  being 
of  the  aged  nursing  home  resident  and  not 
Just  warehousing  him  or  her  while  waiting 
for  death  to  relieve  us  of  a  burden,  then  we 
muet  take  steps  io  assure  that  the  opera- 
tion of  Federal  law  minimizes  the  need  for 
involuntary  relocation  or.  where  unavoida- 
ble, that  the  law  requires  proper  preparation 
of  the  patient  for  the  move. 

My  more  immediate  concern,  however,  Is 
with  the  implementation  of  a  provision  of 
HR.  1  (p.L.  92-603)  which  seems  likely  to 
result  (and  In  some  instances  is  already  re- 
sulting In)  the  relocation  of  as  many  as 
600.000  nursing  home  residents.  The  Intent 
of  Section  247  of  PL.  92-603  was  to  provide 
for  a  common  set  of  definitions  of  levels 
of  care  for  long-term  care  facilities  for  both 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs.  I  supported 
this  move;  indeed,  I  introduced  a  bUl  m 
the  92nd  Congress  which  was  one  of  the 
sources  of  this  section  of  the  law.  But  no 
one  foresaw  at  the  time  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  definition  of  skilled  nursing  care 
adopted  for  both  programs  would  cause  tens 
of  thousands  of  elderly  Medicaid  patients 
to  be  reclassified  as  Intermediate  care  pa- 
tlenu  or  even  discharged.  I  do  not  believe 
that  It  was  our  Intent  either  to  precipitate 
mass  relocations  In  the  interest  of  economy 
or  to  limit  drastically  the  grounds  for  classi- 
fication as  a  skilled  nursing  care  patient 
under  Medicaid.  According  to  the  National 
Association  of  State  Health  Facility  Licen- 
sure and  Certification  Program  Director,  the 
application  of  this  Section  of  the  law  could 
result  In  100.000  patients  being  physically 
transferred  and  thus  "perhaps  10.000  patients 
would  suffer  Increased  illness  and  disability 
or  death." 

I  do  not  think  we  can  lolerate  the  po&sl- 
btllly  of  even  a  single  death  as  the  result 
of  the  application  of  a  Federal  statute.  That 
is  why  I  have  Introduced  S.  3603  and  why 
I  am  requesting  that  you  treat  It  as  a  pri- 
ority Item.  We  must  require  that  transfers 
be  made  only  when  it  Is  determined  that 
they  are  in  the  Interest  of  the  patient.  We 
must  require  that  patients  be  Informed  about 
Impending  transfers  and  be  given  the  right 
to  appeal  the  determination.  We  must  re- 
quire that  patients  be  properly  prepared  for 
relocation  so  as  to  minimize  to  the  extent 
possible  the  negative  effects  of  the  move. 
But.  more  Importantly,  we  must  change  the 
definition  of  skilled  nursing  care  to  include 
recognition  of  factors  other  than  strictly 
medical  ones  In  determining  need  for  their 


level  of  care  and  give  the  Secretary  more 
flexible  means  to  see  to  it  that  the  states 
are  fully  and  completely  Implementing  the 
state  plans. 

I  am  writing  also  to  Senator  Bennett  to 
urge  hearings  on  this  bill.  I  hope  It  will 
be  possible  to  arrange  them  without  undue 
delay. 

Sincerely. 

Charles  H.  Perct. 

V.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Seifci  C>-'MMittex  on  Nutrtiion 

ApTD  HtTMAN  Needs. 
Washington.  D.C.  June  34. 1974. 
Hon.  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
EiatiKing  Minority  Member,  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  Wasfiington.  D.C 
Dear  Wallace:  On  May  16.  I  introduced 
S.  3503.  a  bill  designed  to  deal  with  the  very 
real  and  pressing  problem  of  Involuntary 
transfers  of  nursing  home  patients.  The  re- 
sponse I  have  received  to  this  legislation  from 
around  the  country  suggests  that  persons 
professionally  Involved  in  the  delivery  of 
long-term  care  as  well  as  laymen  concerned 
about  the  elderly  recognize  the  need  for 
Immediate  action.  While  I  recognize  the  ex- 
tremely heavy  ogenda  facing  your  Commit- 
tee, I  nonetheless  urge  you  to  make  B.  3503 
a  priority  Item  for  action. 
My  concern  in  general  Is  with  the  un- 
fortunate effects  of  the  relocaUon  of  the 
aged  nursing  home  patients  no  matter  what 
the  reason  for  relocation  or  transfer.  Studies 
done  by  scholars  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  elsewhere  indicate  that  mortaliiy 
and  morbidity  rates  among  persona  who  arc 
relocated  against  their  will  skyrocket  unless 
they  are  properly  prepared  and  assisted  for 
the  transfer.  If  we  are  Indeed  interested  in 
the  physical  and  psychological  well  belng^I 
the  aged  nursing  home  resident  and  not  Just 
warehousing  him  or  her  while  waiting  for 
death  to  relieve  us  of  a  burden,  then  we 
must  take  steps  to  assure  that  the  operation 
of  Federal  law  minimizes  the  need  for  In- 
voluntary relocation  or,  where  unavoidable, 
that  the  law  requires  proper  preparaUon  of 
the  patient  for  the  move. 

My  more  immediate  concern,  however,  l*. 
with  the  Implementation  of  a  provision  of 
HJl.  I  (Pi.  92-603)  which  seems  likely  to 
result  (and  in  some  Instances  Is  already  re- 
sulting in)  the  relocation  of  as  manv  as  60'j.- 
000  nursing  home  residents.  The  intent  of 
Section  247  of  PL.  92-603  was  to  provide  for 
a  common  set  of  defVultlons  of  levels  of  care 
for  long-i*rm  care  fociUtles  for  both  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  programs.  I  supported  tins 
move;  indeed,  I  Introduced  a  bill  in  the  g2nd 
Congress  which  was  one  of  the  sources  of 
this  section  of  the  law.  But  no  one  foresaw 
at  the  time  that  the  application  of  the  def- 
inition of  skilled  nursing  care  adopted  for 
both  programs  would  cause  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  elderly  Medicaid  patients  to  be  re- 
classified as  intermediate  care  patients  or 
even  dlacharged.  1  do  not  believe  that  It  was 
our  intent  either  to  precipitate  mass  reloca- 
tions In  the  interest  of  economy  or  to  limit 
drastically  the  grounds  for  clarification  as 
a  skilled  nm^lng  care  patient  under  Medi- 
caid. According  to  the  National  Aasoclailon 
of  State  Health  Facility  Licensure  and  Cer- 
tification Program  Director  the  application 
of  this  Section  of  the  law  could  result  in 
100,000  patients  being  physically  transferred 
and  thus  "perhaps  10.000  patients  would  suf- 
fer Increased  Ulnesa  and  dlsabUliy  or  death  " 
I  do  not  think  we  can  tolerate  the  possibil- 
ity of  even  a  single  death  as  the  result  of  the 
application  of  a  Federal  statute.  Thot  Is  why 
1  have  Introduced  S.  3503  and  why  I  am  re- 
questing that  you  treat  It  as  a  priority  Item. 
We  mtist  require  that  trnn-sfers  be  made  only 
when  it  is  determined  that  they  ore  in  the 
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laterest  of  the  patient.  We  must  require  that 
patients  be  Informed  about  Impeudlng  trans- 
fers and  be  giren  the  right  to  appeal  the 
determination.  We  must  require  that  pa- 
tients be  properly  prepared  for  relocations 
so  as  to  minimize  to  the  extent  possible  the 
negatire  effects  of  the  move.  But  more  im- 
portantly we  must  change  the  definition  of 
skilled  nursing  care  to  include  recognition 
of  factors  other  than  strictly  medical  ones 
in  determining  need  for  the  level  of  care  and 
'^Ivt  the  Secretary  more  flexible  means  to 
!*ce  to  it  that  the  states  are  fully  and  com- 
pletely implementing  their  etata  plans. 

I  am  «TltUig  alfio  to  Senatt>r  Long  to  ur^e 
hewings  on  this  bill.  I  hope  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  arrange  them  without  undue  deluv 
S.i.cerely 

CH\a;cs  H.  Ptacr, 

L'.S.  Senator. 

Exhibit  d 
Axr;aic4?f  Associatiok  or 

Rrmco  Pessons. 

NMIOTff&LRcnKEDTUCKElia   ASSOCIATION. 

Wa3hinfft€m,  D.C..  June  5.  1974. 
Bon.  Busszu.  B.  Long. 
ChairiTtan.  Sertate  Committee  on  Finanre 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkam  CaaiiMAif  LoKc:  Kiio*ing  of  your 
deep  personal  interest  in  upgrading  the  qual- 
ity of  nursing  home  care,  we  hope  that,  de- 
cile the  beat-y  schedule  of  your  Committee, 
you  wiu  find  time  to  consider  two  urgently 
needed  amendments  to  the  Medicare  and 
^redlcaid  progrftma  suggested  In  S  3503  and 
S  3507.  both   Introduced  by  Senator  Percv. 

Our  A.<»oclation3  supported  Public  Law 
P2-6U3  because  it  contained  many  needed 
reforms  In  the  programs  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Admlnlairation.  offering  far-reaching 
and  long  overdue  improvements  and  expan- 
aions  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  However,  as 
we  pointed  out  In  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee, this  Important  legislation  also  con- 
tained within  Its  provisions  the  seeds  for 
devastating  tragedy.  Our  greatest  fear  ap- 
pears as  reality  in  the  narrow  Interpretation 
of  Bkllled  nursing  facility  which  la  con- 
tained In  promulgated  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare.  It  is  for  this  reason  we  urge  Im- 
medlat«  committee  action  on  S  3503.  If  the 
Committee  does  not  act  to  prevent  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  proposed  regulations 
with  respect  to  utilization  review  for  skUIed 
niu^ing  facilities  and  intermediate  care  fa- 
cilities and  those  proposed  with  respect  to 
Section  347  "levels  of  care"  we  forecast  mas- 
sive reclaasmcation  of  patients  from  skilled 
nursing  facilities  to  facilities  Incapable  of 
rendering  proper  care  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  chronically  in.  long-term  care  patient. 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  the 
services  provided  m  skUled  nursing  faculties 
and  in  Intermediate  care  facilities,  as  well  as 
the  kind  of  patient  care  contemplated  under 
the  law  for  treatment  In  a  skilled  nursing 
facility,  are  so  Interrelated  that  the  need  to 
examine  the  regulations  for  these  three  cate- 
gories simultaneously — with  a  view  toward 
ihelr  eSects  upon  each  other — IB  a  miist. 

We  t>elleve  that  S  3503  provides  a  realistic 
approach  to  making  skilled  nursing  care  im- 
der  Title  xvni  and  Title  XIX  a  workable 
deftnltlon,  as  provided  for  In  Section  246  and 
Section  247  of  Public  Law  92-603,  while  mlnt- 
mtrtng  the  hiunan  Impact  of  pain  and  suffer- 
ing which  predictably  will  accompany  the 
transition  to  a  unified  system  luider  close 
scrutiny  to  avoid  improper  utilization  of  re- 
sources. 

Support  for  the  stance  which  we  advocate 
comes  from  those  who  realize  that  the  effect 
of  establishing  a  common  deflnltion  for 
skilled  nufilng  care  under  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs  Is  to  merge  two  divergent 
patient  populations  who  will  then  have  to 
compi-'e   'or  care.  Those   patients  receiving 
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skilled  nursing  beneflis  under  the  Medicare 
program  are  In  need  of  medical  attention  as 
part  of  the  acute  stage  of  their  tUness.  To 
this  patlpnt  grouping,  skilled  nursing  care 
Is  part  of  the  care  regimen  needed  to  recover 
from  their  aliment.  Contrast  the  above  Title 
XVIII  beneficiary  with  the  chronically  ill. 
long-term  patient  reimbursed  under  Medic- 
aid. In  this  patient  class,  often  the  skilled 
nursing  care  is  the  last  stage  of  a  prolonged 
Illness.  Recipients  of  Medicaid  skilled  mur- 
ing care  are  seldom  on  the  road  to  recoverv. 
although  their  condition  might  stabilize  suf- 
flcently  to  disqualify  them  for  this  level  of 
care  if  the  anticipated  narrow  interpretation 
of  skilled  nursing  care  Is  allowed  to  stand. 

S  3503  oCTers  an  alternative  to  the  hard- 
line  construction  of  skilled  nursing  care 
which  is  being  RTltten  by  the  Deparrment  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  Flist.  it  hu- 
nianizes  the  determining  factors  of  tklUed 
nursing  care  by  amending  Section  I905(f>  of 
the  Social  Seciu-ity  Act  to  provide  rect^ni- 
tlon  of  factors  other  than  strictly  medlcul 
ones  In  determining  the  need  for  fiuh  care. 
This  is  the  first  atep  in  warding  o(T  strict 
construction  of  Section  247  (PL,  ii2-603i 
which  defines  the  levels  of  CAre.  Second,  S 
3503  provides  an  organized  plan  to  imple- 
ment patient  transfer  when  necessarv.  The.se 
provisions  require  that  no  patient  be  trans- 
ferred or  discharged  to  a  facility  without  a 
medical  determhiatlon  that  his  needs  can 
be  met  m  that  facility  and  retjuires  that 
steps  be  taken  to  assure  that  the  patient  or 
resident  Is  properly  prepared  for  dL^^charge  or 
transfer  and  will  receive  appropriate  care  In 
the  facility  to  which  be  \s  transferred.  Third. 
S  3o03  provides  for  patlertt  knowledge,  re- 
quiring that  a  patient  or  resident  be  In- 
formed of  his  pending  dtKf>harge  or  transfer 
at  least  14  days  In  advance  and  that  lie  be 
given  the  right  to  a  hearing  en  the  transfer 
or  discharge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  iPiucs  which  S  3503  ad- 
dresses ore  real  issues.  Dr.  George  Warner 
of  the  New  York  Department  of  Health  has 
estimated  that  the  reclassification  resulting 
frtMn  the  narrow  construction  of  skilled 
nursing  care  could  affect  as  many  as  600.000 
nursing  home  patients— nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  nursing  home  population.  Dr.  Warner 
further  states.  "We  can  envision  the  prob- 
lems posed  to  Stnte  utilization  review  agen- 
cies and  to  the  intermediaries  of  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  in  trying  to  tailor  their  pay- 
ments to  a  continuous  shifting  of  popula- 
tion from  one  eatr:  -7  of  care  to  another." 
Research  Into  patient  reactions  to  reloca- 
tion, conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Geron- 
tology, University  of  Michlgan-Wavne  State 
University,  drew  this  conclusion:  "The  an- 
ticipation of  relocation  and  the  di-sorganlza- 
tion  during  and  immediately  after  a  move 
are  especially  lethal  to  elderly  patients." 
Thus,  we  are  speaking  of  a  major  patient 
shift  and  a  shirt  which  may  have  Important 
health  consequences  to  older  Americans 
residing  in  nursing  facUltieH. 

Takeu  together  with  Section  207,  which 
mandates  differentials  of  reimbursement  be- 
tween sklUed  nursing  facilities  and  Inter- 
mediate care  facilities  on  a  statewide  basis, 
there  Is  tremendous  pressure  on  the  states 
to  forcibly  transfer  thousands  of  Individ- 
uals to  a  lesser  level  of  ca.-^  regardle?»  of  the 
human  suffering  which  might  accompany 
such  a  transfer.  The  following  is  an  excerpt 
of  a  critical  situation  reported  to  our  orga- 
nization by  the  Steering  Committee  oi\  Ag- 
ing of  Jefferson  County,  New  York: 

Tn  January  of  this  year  the  Jefferson 
County  Department  of  Social  Services  im- 
plemented, several  weeks  prematurely,  a  set 
of  State  Medicaid  regulations  requiring  the 
transfer  to  other  geographical  arena  of  acute 
care  patients  awaiting  alternative  care  place- 
ment, when  suitable  arrangements  could  not 
be  m.ide  for  them  (.enr  their  hoi-iec  ■■ 


Tlie  report  further  points  out: 
"On  November  26,  1973.  the  New  York 
State  Commissioner  of  Social  Services  filed 
an  amendment  to  Section  505.4,  Chapter  11 
Title  18.  New  York  Code  of  Rules  and  Regula- 
tloiw.  This  amendment  has  served  as  the 
basis  for  the  State's  further  acUons  In  im- 
plementing tills  practice  of  involuutarv 
transfer. 

"A  State  Department  of  So^-ial  Services  Ad- 
ministrative Letter.  73  PWD-179,  had  alreadr 
been  p^ibllshed  on  November  7l1i.  detaillui; 
procedures  for  this  Hospital  Inpatient  Utu! 
Ization  Review  Program  and  anuounclng  im- 
plementation beginning  on  February  1.  1974 
This  letter  did  not  cite  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  for  ita  authority.  It  deferred 
instead  directly  to  the  Federal  statute 
PX.  92-603.  Sections  207  and  237.  leaviut 
New  York  state  in  the  position  of  havuic 
interpreted  sections  of  tl-e  Federal  statute 
before  the  responsible  Federal  admlnistra- 
tire  agency,  the  Department  of  Health  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  had  published  even  pro- 
posed rules  for  public  comment." 

pUs  case  in  New  York  is  particularly  hor- 
rifying. Inasmuch  as  the  proposed  r  nila- 
tlona  promulgated  by  the  Department  ol 
Health.  Education  and  WeUare  were  not  re- 
leased  untu  January  9.  1974.  and  these  pro- 
posed rules  are  still  under  » igoroua  discus- 
Mon  within  the  Department  and  have  not  vet 
been  adopted.  Meanwhile,  numerous  patlciif^ 
are  being  Uterally  forced  out  of  their  medi- 
cal facilities  and  transferred  miles  away 
from  their  homes  under  state  regulations 
which  may  or  may  n-jt  conform  to  federal 
staJidards.  These  determUiations.  we  might 
add.  run  counter  to  the  expressed  views  of 
your  Committee  in  its  report  accompany- 
ing Pubhc  Law  92-603  (Senate  Report  sii- 
1230.  pages  282-283  J . 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  second  major 
issue  of  immediate  Importance  addres^sed  by 
the  legislation  Introduced  bv  Senator  Percy 
our  Associations  press  upoi.  vou  the  need  for 
speedy  passage  oI  S.  3507  making  permanent 
federal  reimbursement  for  the  costs  of  sUte 
surveys  and  Uispections  of  nurshig  homes. 
Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  consumer  of  long- 
term  care  services,  our  Associations  believe 
the  developments  of  the  past  two  years  mai.- 
date  a  continued  federal  Involvement.  We 
have  witnessed,  and  are  still  witnessing,  the 
rewriting  of  st^mdards  which  the  facilities 
must  meet.  We  believe  that  now  is  the  time 
to  do  all  that  Is  possible  to  Instu-e  adequate 
attention  to  the  enforcement  of  the  new 
regulations.  To  withdraw  federal  support  at 
this  critical  moment,  especially  given  the 
flexibility  of  tiie  new  regulations  which  leave 
a  great  deal  of  discretion  to  the  inspection 
teams,  would  be  to  default  upon  the  national 
commitment  to  upgrade  nursing  facilities. 
The  alarming  statlstlca  cited  in  the  recent 
surveys  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  on  the  num- 
ber of  nursing  facilities  which  have  deficien- 
cies should  be  an  additional  incentive  for 
continued  federal  underwrltUig  of  the  in- 
spection process.  Without  action  at  this  time, 
the  temporary  provisions  of  Public  Law  92- 
603  will  expire  on  June  30,  1974. 

We  limit  our  reqvtest  for  corrective  legis- 
lation to  tho.<ie  amendments  which  our  A-s- 
soclatlons  Identify  as  most  immediate  in 
hopes  that  the  Committee  will  consider  at 
a  future  date  broader  remedial  steps  such 
as  those  contained  In  the  Comprehensive 
Medicare  Reform  At':  of  1974  (S.  3'54).  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Rlblcoff,  and  other  im- 
portant bills  pending  befoie  the  Committee. 
Needless  to  say.  we  appreciate  this  oppor- 
timity  to  again  appeal  for  your  support  and 
action  on  legislation  of  vital  interest  to  old- 
er Americans. 

Sincerely. 

CVRIL  F.  BRICKFISU), 

Lesjiylt'tire  Counxi'J. 


July  30,  197i 
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Amcrican  Assocution  of 

Horns  FOB  THX  ACXNG. 

Washington.  D.C.  July  18, 1974. 
Hon.  Charlss  H.  Pebcv, 
The  VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pcacv:  Since  the  passage 
of  PubUc  Law  92-603,  the  Social  Secxu-ity 
Amendments  of  1972,  Section  247  which  man- 
dates a  common  definition  of  skilled  care 
for  Medicare  and  Medicaid  has  been  a  source 
of  great  concern  to  the  American  Association 
of  Homes  for  the  Aging. 

Being  the  national  association  represent- 
ing non-profit,  philanthropic,  and  church- 
Rponsored  skilled  care  and  health -related 
institutions,  as  well  as  resldentially- oriented 
facilities,  we  are  vitally  Interested  In  the 
liealth  care  needs  of  the  elderly  and  such 
health-related  factors  as  social  and  psycho- 
logical needs  which  very  often  are  Important 
elements  in  assessing  an  individual's  need 
for  long  term  care  services. 

Section  247  poses  potentially  serious  prob- 
lems, for  the  rationale  of  this  provision  is 
erroneously  based  on  the  notion  that  the 
needs  and  characteristics  of  the  Medicare 
patient  are  identical  to  the  needs  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  typical  Medicaid  patient. 
It  is  inappropriate  to  apply  Medicare  rules 
to  Medicaid  patients  as  the  two  programs 
cover  patients  with  differing  characteristics. 
It  Is  estimated  that  75  to  85  percent  of  pres- 
ent Medicaid  skilled  nursing  facility  <SNF) 
patients  may  be  reclassified  downwards  and 
transferred  to  intermediate  care  facilities 
(ICP-s). 

In  attempting  to  rectify  these  deleterious 
effects  of  Section  247.  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Homes  for  the  Aging  wishes  to  sup- 
port the  initiative  you  have  taken  in  intro- 
ducing bUl  S.  3503. 

This  measure  Is  a  most  responsible  and 
ressponsive  piece  of  legislation,  for  It  would 
broaden  the  Medicaid  definition  of  "skilled 
nursing  facility  services"  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  wholesale  palieut  reclassification  and 
transferral.  In  addition,  uuder  S.  3603  the 
criteria  for  ellgibUity  for  SNP  care  would 
accOTd  proper  recognition  to  the  interaction 
of  personal,  health,  and  social  considerations 
which  cause  such  care  to  be  needed. 

At  this  time,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Association  of  Homes  for  the  Aging,  I  wish 
to  express  to  you  our  Association's  wliole- 
hearted  support  for  S.  3503. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

RiCHAKD  A.  Short. 

President. 

LotntDES  Residl-nci:. 
West  Palm  Beach.  Fla    June  4. 1974. 
Senator  Chakles  H.  Percy. 
Dirksen  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  have  been  working 
with  the  elderly  since  1949  and  certainly 
appreciate  your  efforts  under  Bill  B.  3503. 

Much  time  and  money  is  being  expended 
on  Medicaid  patients  In  doing  utilization  re- 
view, but  at  the  present  time  no  realistic  at- 
titude Is  being  taken.  The  average  long  term 
care  patient  cannot  be  discharged,  as  he  has 
no  place  to  go.  Our  average  age  on  admission 
i^  84. 

Our  Community  has  over  31  homes  for  the 
a».:ed  with  large  sections  for  niu-smg  care.  We 
have  St.  Patrick's  Residence  in  Jollet,  Illinois. 

I  am  a  native  of  Chicago  and  presently  ad- 
ministrator of  a  Home  for  the  Aged  with  a 
sr.i.iii  skUled  nursing  section.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  fund  raising  so  that  our  nursing 
section  can  be  expanded. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Li.e  elderly  poor. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sister  M.  Joseph  Mavnaiio.  O.  Carm. 


Madonna  Towbrs.  Jhoc  *,  1974. 
Senator  CuASues  H.  Perot, 
Russell  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Senator  Peecv:  I  wish  to  offer 
my  support  to  your  legislation,  S.  3603,  which 
would  broaden  the  Medicaid  definition  of 
"skilled  nursing  faculty  services"  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  wholesale  patient  reclassi- 
fication and  transferral.  Thank  you  for  your 
interest  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 
Rev.  Alcuin  J.  Henoek,  O.MX. 

Director. 

ISABEL1.A  Geriatric  Center, 
New  York.  N.Y.,  June  6. 1974. 
Hon-  Cmarlcs  H.  Percy, 
V^.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy;  Your  Senate  BUI 
Introduction  S.  3503.  which  broadens  the 
Medicaid  definition  of  skilled  nursing  facility 
bcrvlces,  is  badly  needed  at  this  time.  As  an 
administrator  of  one  of  the  larger  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  certified  charitable  facilities  tn 
the  City  of  New  York.  I  heartily  concur  with 
your  thoughts  that  It  would  be  a  tremen- 
dously traumatic  experience  for  any  sick, 
aging  individual  to  be  changed  peremptorily 
from  one  level  of  care  to  another,  primarily 
because  there  is  a  legal  reqtUrement  to  do  so 
and  not  because  there  exists  a  real  reason 
for  so  doing. 

The  primary  problem  with  our  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  regulations  today  stems  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  predicated  upon  the 
assumption  that  all  Individuals  being  ad- 
mitted to  an  S.NJ^.  or  an  IC.P.  are  presumed 
to  be  capable  of  rehabilitation  or  improve- 
ment In  their  physical  and  mental  lives. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  majority  of  aging 
people,  admitted  to  the  private,  non-profit, 
charitable  facilities  throughout  the  United 
States,  are  for  the  most  part  entering  Into  a 
one-way  street.  The  majority  of  these  people, 
which  are  among  the  6%  of  the  aging  people 
m  this  country  who  require  Instltutionalboi- 
tion.  go  into  an  S.N.F.  or  an  I.C.P.  because 
there  Is  no  other  recourse  left  to  them.  These 
are  aging  people  who  mainly  are  over  80 
years  of  age,  are  suffering  from  many  types  of 
chrcmic  ailments  peculiar  to  the  aging  proc- 
ess: these  are  Individuals  who  have  begun  to 
go  tiirough  the  process  of  Increasing  senility 
from  which  there  U  little  or  no  expectation 
of  improvement;  these  are  citizens  who  are 
no  longer  able  to  care  for  themselves  and 
who,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  conditions, 
require  long  term  care. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  establish  exact  cate- 
gories under  which  these  Individuals  will  fall. 
It  must  be  left  to  the  personal  Integrity  of  the 
professionally  qualified  administrators  and 
staffs  of  the  S.N-F.'s  and  I.CF'.'s  to  see  that 
these  people  are  properly  placed.  In  the  pri- 
vate, non-profit,  charitable  sector,  you  can 
be  sure  of  this  because  the  emphasis  Is  upon 
quality  of  care  and  service  and  not  profit. 

I  would  like  to  assure  you  of  our  support 
of  the  kind  of  progressive  legislation  you  are 
proposing. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lawrence  E.  Labson. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Saxkt  Francis  Hobce, 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  June  3.  1974. 
Hon  Charles  H.  Percy, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  wi.sh  to  commend    u     .u       ^        ,«  *  \ "" 

you  for  introducing  B.  3503  to  broaden  the  oiotlier  Tom  Wateon,  whom  I  have  al- 
Medlcald  definition  of  "EkJiled  nursing"  In  ^^^^  considered  one  Of  the  greatest  in- 
long  term  care  facilities.  dustriallsts  that  this  counti'y  has  ever 

In  no  way  can  care  in  skilled  nursing  lu    had,  and  through  the  eyes  of  his  beloved 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  be  compared  because     Wife.  Nancy 
in  long  term  care  where  non-medical,  non-         The  aflTection  and  deep  atUchments 


nursing  factors  such  as  social  and  psycholog- 
ical needs  are  Important  elements  In  assess- 
ing the  level  of  care  an  Individual  needs 
for  long  term  care  services. 

We  in  long  term  care  are  very  thankful 
and  happy  that  men  like  you  know  that 
people  are  people  and  not  fui^iture  to  be 
moved  here  and  there.  It  even  upsets  Resi- 
dents to  move  from  one  room  to  another  and 
from  the  Resl'lentlal  to  the  Nursing  area 
when  their  state  of  health  makes  It  neces- 
sary to  have  them  move.  The  move  takes  its 
toll  on  their  peace  of  mind  and  adds  to  or 
causes  mental  confusion. 
Truly  yours, 

Sism  M.  BEaNADETTE. 

XdmfnfjEfrafor. 

MJLWAUKKE.  Wis..  June  13.  1974. 
Hon.  Charles  h.  Percy. 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Percy:  I  wish  to  commend 
you  for  introducing  Senate  Bill  3503  and 
support  you  In  your  efforts  to  get  this  Im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  passed. 

Ever  since  the  passing  of  P.L.  92-603.  we 
In  the  non-profit  sector  of  the  uursing  home 
industry  have  been  concerned  with  defini- 
tions appUed  to  skilled  and  intermediate 
nursing  care.  The  possibUlty  that  many  of 
the  present  SNF  patients  may  be  transferred 
from  sklUed  nursing  facilities  because 
of  downward  reclassification  Is  frightening. 
to  say  the  least,  because  of  the  undue  hard- 
ship that  It  would  work  upon  our  elderly 
patients.  1  therefore  encoi^age  you  in  your 
efforts  to  pass  Senate  Bill  3503  in  order  to 
prevent  wholesale  patient  reclassification 
and  transferral.  Proper  recognition  of  fac- 
tors other  than  Just  physical  must  be  used 
In  determining  the  needs  of  our  elderly  pa- 
tients In  nursing  homes  and  the  type  of 
care  that  will  best  serve  them. 

The  current  law  has  brought  about  many 
improvements  which  provide  better  care  for 
our  elderly.  The  concept,  however,  of  apply- 
ing Medicare  rules  across  the  board  to  Medi- 
caid patients  has  shown  Itself  to  be  Inap- 
propriate In  a  number  of  instances.  One.  in 
particular,  comes  to  mind  .  .  .  the  utiliza- 
tion review  regulations  which  completely  Ig- 
nore the  long  term  nature  of  illnesses  and 
conditions  of  long  term  care  patlente.  While 
some  tT-Tie  of  review  may  be  necessary,  the 
regulations  for  utilization  review  as  they 
now  stand  only  add  to  the  cost  of  care. 

I  appreciate  your  Interest  in  the  needs  of 
the  aging  In  nursing  homes  and  support  you 
In    your    efforts    to    Implement    legislation 
which  will  best  serve  them. 
Sincerely, 

Pastor  E.  F.  Lervincer. 

Executive  Director. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ARTHUR  K.  WATSON 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  New 
Canaan,  Conn..  I  attended  the  funeral 
services  of  Arthur  K.  Watson,  former 
Ambassador  to  Prance  and  former  Chair- 
man of  the  IBM  World  Trade  Corp. 

I  have  kno\\Ti  Dick  Watson  for  sev- 
eral decades.  I  have  witnessed  his  pro- 
ductive life  as  a  business  leader:  I  have 
seen  his  personal  Ufe  through  the  eyes 
of  his  father  Tom  Watson,  Sr.,  whose 
friendship  I  cherished,  through  his  older 
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the  Watson  family  have  for  one  another 
have  been  apparent  to  all  who  have 
knonu  them. 

Tlieir  selfless  contribution  to  the  Amer- 
ican economy,  and  to  the  cause  of  world 
Dcace  through  Interdependence  of  na- 
tions and  their  economies  is  well  ImowTi, 
I  v.ish  today  to  express  on  the  floor  of 
the  Seriate  my  deep  regret  over  Dicli 
Watson's  death  and  my  great  sympathy 
to  every  member  of  hui  family. 

On  behalf  of  every  one  of  the  thou- 
sant!.s  of  friends  and  admirers  that  this 
ercat  family  has.  we  grieve  and  extend 
our  heartfelt  sj-mpathy  and  undeistand- 
ins  at  this  time  of  need. 

America  has  lost  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen, a  fine  diplomat  who.  during  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  in  Paris  as  Am- 
bassador from  the  United  States  to 
France.  dlstingiil,«hed  liim-self  in  several 
areas:  He  worked  closely  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  People's  Republic  ol 
Chma.  for  it  was  in  Paiis  that  our  prin- 
cipal diplomatic  contacts  were  being 
carried  on,  tn  conjunction  with  those 
initiated  by  President  Nixon  and  Secre- 
tai-y  Kissinger;  second.  1  have  spoken 
a  number  of  times  both  in  meetings  ol 
the  Foreign  Helatlons  Committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  invaluable 
work  Uiat  Ambassador  Watson  did  with 
the  Government  of  France  to  aiTest  the 
flow  of  dreaded  drugs  to  this  countrj-  and 
other  countries  of  the  world  and  I  think 
it  appropriate  for  tjs  to  give  recognition 
to  that  fine  work  again  today. 

Tribute  has  been  paid  by  Secretaries 
of  State,  by  the  President,  and  by  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  for  the  quiet  diplomac\ 
that  he  carried  on.  which  was  extra- 
ordinarily effective.  We  are  all  indebted 
for  the  contribution  that  this  remarkable 
family  has  made  to  tlieir  coimtry  and  to 
the  quality  of  the  lives  of  their  friends. 
We  all  Join  In  extending  oui'  deepest 
sympathy  to  them  at  this  hour. 

The  wonderful  children  of  Nancy  and 
Dick  Watson  have  the  knowledge  that  no 
indlrtdual  could  have  distinguished  him- 
.^elf  more  In  the  fields  of  business  and 
diplomacy — or  contributed  more  to  the 
better  understanding  of  the  American 
people  abroad  tlian  then-  father;  and  at 
the  same  time  been  a  finer,  more  fun 
losing  parent. 

It  is  hard  to  overemphasize  the  im- 
portance that  one  individual  can  have 
in  taking  this  Nation  another  step  on 
the  perilous  and  difficult  road  to  peace; 
to  finding  ways  to  strengthen  the  Amer- 
ican economy  and  the  economies  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world;  and  also  to 
protect  ourselves  against  drug  abuse, 
which  lias  been  a  plague  to  the  world 
I  Join  with  my  colleagues  such  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  'Vork 
"Mr.  Javits)  who  worked  closely  through 
the  years  with  Dick  Watson,  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  family  and  to  his  memorj-. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  an  out- 
standing article  that  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Satmday,  July  27. 
1974  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
l-ioint 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Recor.n 
as  follow.- : 
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AFtTlIVR  WAT=«>Jfl  OF  IBM.  E.X-EKV-'T,  D.TS 

(By  WUUam  O.  Smith) 

Arm  Mr  K.  Watson,  who  built  the  IBM 
World  Trade  Corporation  from  ft  new  Kitb- 
aldlarr  of  the  giant  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation  la  1949  Into  a  world 
enterprise  with  annua!  revenues  ol  more 
than  t2.&-bimon  In  1970.  died  Inst  ei-ening 
In  Nprwalk  (Conn.)  Hospital. 

Mr.  Watson,  who  was  5S  vears  old.  had 
been  Injured  In  a  lall  at  hit  home  In  New 
Canaan,  Conn  .  on  Julv  18,  and  hiid  been 
taken  to  the  hospital. 

He  left  the  corporation  in  lt>70  to  accept 
an  appointment  by  President  Nuou  as  Am- 
bassador to  Prance,  a  post  he  held  for  two 
years. 

At  his  death  he  was  a  director  of  the  par- 
ent company  and  a  member  ol  the  executive 
committee  of  the  board. 

An  Internauooallst  In  pliilo.wphv  and  In 
practice.  Mr.  Watson  played  a  major  role 
m  making  the  IBM  trademark  a  symbol  of 
corporate  efllclency  and  American  technolog- 
ical capability  around  the  world. 

"World  peace  through  world  trade"  wa"* 
the  motto  of  the  younger  of  tlie  two  eons 
of  Thomas  J.  Watson.  8r..  the  man  who  built 
the  InternaUonal  Business  Machines  Cor- 
poration from  a  small  concern  In  upstate 
Ne.v  Tork  Into  one  of  the  nation's  most 
pouerful  and  largest  corporations. 

■Hie  elder  son.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr..  be- 
came IBM's  chief  executive  officer  in  1956 
sliortly  before  his  father's  death  and  con- 
tmued  to  oversee  the  company  tintll  he  re- 
tired as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
last  December. 

The  role  assigned  to  .4rthiu:  Watson  by  his 
fnthpr  was  to  take  the  IBM  message  and 
niethodi  around  the  world.  It  was  a  task  for 
which  the  tall,  handsome  yoimger  brother 
was  suited,  bom  by  temperament  and  traln- 

iMg 
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It  was  also  a  role  that  would  prevent  two 
loving  but  highly  competitive  brothers  from 
becoming  Involved  m  a  rivalry  that  might 
in  time  have  damaged  both  the  tightly  knit 
and  affectionate  Watson  family  and  the  cor- 
poration. This  the  patriarch,  Thomas  J.  Wat- 
son Sr..  considered  an  extension  of  his  blood 
family  and  therefore  to  be  treated  with  the 
some  care  and  consideratlou. 

The  arrangement  worked  out  well  on  Iwth 
count-s. 

In  the  nlnetcen-flltles.  before  most  Ameri- 
tun  corporations  had  glanced  at  markets  be- 
yond the  borders  ol  the  United  States,  Arthur 
Watson  contended  that  IBM  was  not  an 
American  company  but  an  international  com- 
pany. He  said.  -We  have  begim  to  recognize 
that  we  do  not  produce  for  a  domestic  and  a 
lorel^n  market  but  for  a  worldwide  market. ' 

The  two  sons  as  company  leaders  retained 
the  closs  relauonshlp  they'had  developed  in 
childhood.  Arthur  was  to  call  hla  elder  broth- 
er "not  only  my  boss  but  my  best  friend  " 
Thomas  Jr.  returned  the  aSectlon,  and  the 
Watson  family.  Including  sisters  Jane  and 
Helen,  was  as  close,  if  not  flamliovantly  clan- 
nish, as  the  Keuuedys  (with  whoin  thev  y.cre 
friendl.vi. 

KNOWr4  AS  DUK 

Tlie  two  brothers  lived  near  each  other  in 
Comiectleut.  bad  vacation  retreats  hi  the 
same  areas  and  shared  the  same  sporting  In- 
terest*—sailing,  skiing  and  pUoilug  air- 
planes. 

•Arthur  was  the  more  fr;endlT  and  outgo- 
ing of  the  two  OS  well  as  the  more  volatile- 
traits  the  younger  brother  Inherited  from  his 
father,  according  to  people  fomlllur  with 
IBM.  Arthur  Watson  was  a  natty  dresser  by 
IBM  standards,  where  the  ideal  was  dark 
suits  and  white  tics. 

He  enjoyed  .socializing,  made  irtencii  easily 
a:id  was  considered  a  good  coo:{ 

Arthur  Klttredge  Watson  r.jn  born 
April  23  IIIO.  m  Summit.  NJ  s,More  lie  was 
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out  of  his  crib,  his  brother  and  sisters  had 
nicknamed  blm  "Dick"  because  It  was  the 
arst  word  he  spoke.  It  was  a  name  that  was 
to  stick  with  him  the  rest  of.  hla  life  and 
separated  those  who  knew  him  well  Iron, 
those  who  pretended  to  be  friends 
.-"w-fT"?"^'"*  '"""  "o'cbkiss  School  sn.l 
in  1042  from  Yale  UiUversiiv  where  hi,  e- 
Ioot-2-lnch  frame  helped  to  power  the  var- 
sity crew. 

Dick  Watson's  first  trip  abroad  was  when 
he  was  three.  At  Tale  he  studied  Interna- 
tional relations.  He  entered  the  Army  toune- 
dlately  after  graduation  and  applied  for  £•,. 
ropean  duty  only  to  be  assigned  as  an  in- 
struclor  in  the  Ordnance  Corps  at  Aberdeen. 

i^,',,^''  ""*  "■''^'  "">  ^""y  «""  blm  to  the 
PblUpptaes  Where  he  finished  his  active  dun 
as  a  major.  -^ 

Ho  asked  his  fatliei  If  he  cotild  stav  In  o,e 
.t^,3t,  "^w  '?'«"""'»•  Bm  the  elder  Watson 
called  him  back  to  act  as  bis  oersonal  secre- 
tary and  translator  on  a  business  trip  to  Eu- 
rope, to.  Watson  at  that  time  could  spei.k 

knonledue  of  German  and  Spanish. 

MADE  DIRECTOB  IN   194B 

i.i?""  '^i"?  '**""^  ""  o"'"  D'"^"  Watson 
later  explatoed.  In   1949  when   IBM  World 
•Trade  was  formed.  Mr.  Watson  was  named 
vice  president  and  a  director. 
■That  was  a  great  day."  he  once  recalled 
I  can  t  remember  when  1  didn't  want  to  get 
T    '^e  "iternatlonal  end  of  the  bnslneK" 
in  1954.  Arthur  Watson  was  elected  presi- 
dent Of  IBM  World  Trade.  He  became  chTJ- 
man  In  1963.  At  that  time  he  said-   "The 
most  outstanding  thing  that  happened  from 
my  vantage  point  in  the  past  IS  years  is  the 
tremendous  progress  in   brUigIng  the  world 
closer  together,  if  anyone  had  said  in  1949 
When  World  Trode  was  formed,  thot  there 
woiild   be   economic   integration   In   Europe 

T^lS  « „  "'"^a"^-  be  would  have  bee,, 
locked  up. 

As  Ambassador  to  France,  he  handled  with 
competence  some  delicate  tasks  Including 
the  first  omclal  contacts  between  the  United 
States  and  Communist  Chtoa.  -niese  meet- 
ings led  to  a  personal  friendship  with  Huang 
Chen,  then  Chma's  Ambassador  to  France 
When  Mr.  Chen  wos  subsequently  posted  t.i 
the  United  stales,  he  visited  Mr.  Watson's 

»iTti  ^.^'^kF "*""■  »"*  "'•  W»'«>n  '"0 
?!  f,','^  '^""^  "  "  K"'''  of  that  countrv 
Mr  Watson,  in  addition  to  his  wUe.  leaves 

three  sons,  Arthur  K,  Stuort  H.  and  David  J 

Whlr/^^^'r-""',",*"'*"'  ■*""  •^''"•°"-  •''>'«■ 
White  and  Caroline  T. 
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ARTHUR  K.  WATSON 


Mr  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  a  word  about  the  passing  over  the 
last  weekend  of  Arthur  K.  Watson 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  France  and 
former  chaliman  of  the  IBM  World 
Trade  Corp. 

Dick  Watson,  as  he  was  very  affection- 
ately caUed.  was  a  close  friend  of  mine 
I  knew  him  well  in  the  United  States  and 
visited  u  ith  him  from  time  to  time  when 
he  was  Ambassador  to  France.  There  he 
made  a  ane  Ambassador  foj-  us  in  Fi-ance 
and  gieatly  contributed  to  our  Embassy 
establishment  by  beautifying  the  resi- 
dence most  remarkably. 

I  was  especially  impressed  with  that 
as  the  capstone  of  his  fine  career. 

His  participation  witli  his  brother, 
both  tlie  sons  of  Thomas  J.  Watson,  who 
founded  the  IBM.  in  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  developments  of  business 
in  the  public  interest  which  we  know  in 
this  country,  and  which  we  know  in  the 
world,  was  most  notewortlv. 

Whatever  may  be  the  antitrust  suits 


and  other  problems  facing  IBM,  one 
thing  is  clear:  it  revolutionized  business 
in  the  world,  both  In  the  example  it  set 
as  an  institution  and  in  the  products  it 
sold,  including  the  technology  so  heavily 
I  rsi>onsible  for  the  fact  that  a  good  part 
o:  the  world  has  caught  up  with  Ameri- 
r.in  efficiency  in  the  business  field. 

Also,  the  two  Watson  sons.  Dick,  who 
}ias  passed  away,  and  Tom,  who  is  hap- 
ijily  with  us — a  wonderful  executive,  hu- 
man being,  humanitarian,  and  civic 
leader — understood  their  father's  mes- 
sage, wliich  was  that  it  was  not  necessai^ 
for  A  to  lose  in  business  if  B  profited.  On 
the  contrary,  they  were  exemplars  of  the 
great  American  concept  that  both  the 
buyer  and  the  seller  could  profit  from  a 
consti-uctive  business  deal  and  that  It 
was  the  pride  of  a  great  business  tliat  it 
could  be  an  establisliment  of  tremendous 
beneficence  to  those  who  worked  for  it 
snd  to  their  families. 

I  have  personal  knowledge  from  many 
directions,  including  the  operations  of 
major  plans  of  IBM  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  as  to  how  this  great  and  beneficent 
principle,  which  has  been  so  heavily  re- 
sponsible for  the  unique  kind  of  people's 
capitalism  practiced  in  the  United  States. 
lias  been  helped  materially  in  its  develop- 
ment by  their  father,  Thomas  J. .Watson, 
and  by  Dick  and  Tom  Watson. 

Mr.  President,  both  brothers  under- 
took, at  my  request,  critically  important 
missions  of  tremendous  help,  in  a  civic 
sense,  to  our  country. 

When  I  was  attorney  geneml  of  New 
York,  Tom  Watson  was  chairman  of  a 
great  youth  commission  which  laid  the 
basis  for  a  very  advanced  youth  program 
for  the  State  of  New  York. 

Dick  Watson  chaired  a  commission, 
whose  organization  I  was  able  to  bring 
about,  which  dealt  with  the  effort  among 
other  responsibilities  to  develop  ways  In 
wliich  the  private  enterprise  system 
could  be  of  assistance  to  piivate  enter- 
prise in  the  developing  countries.  It  was 
heavily  based  upon  the  ideas  which  ma- 
tured with  the  great  Adcla  Investment 
Co.,  probably  the  greatest  single  concept 
In  the  business  world  of  private  enter- 
prise help  to  private  enterprise  in  the 
developing  countries  and  Dick  Watson 
was  one  who  among  other  distinguished 
leaders,  helped  to  bring  Adela  into  being 
as  the  cornerstone  of  a  worldwide  move- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  Dick  Watson's  contri- 
butions to  international  relations  have 
been  highly  honored.  wiUi  many  awards 
and  much  recognition.  He  hved  an  ex- 
tremely useful  life.  He  was  taken  from 
us,  considering  the  usefulness  of  his  life, 
his  character,  and  his  very  high  ideals, 
much  too  soon,  as  lifetimes  go  today. 

My  wife  and  I  join  in  offering  our  most 
.■■incere  and  profound  condolences  to  his 
wife.  Nancy,  and  to  his  marvelous  chil- 
dren, Arthur  K.,  Stuart  H.,  David  J..  Ann 
Carroll,  Jane  White,  and  Caroline  T.,  and 
to  Tom  Watson  his  brother.  Mrs.  Helen 
Buckner  his  sister  and  their  families. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  various  docimients  bearing 
upon  the  death  of  Arthur  K.  Watson  be 
;'rintcd  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AP..HUR  K.  WaiSON  DtES;  Envot,  IBM  Wohld 
Leader 

Arthvir  K.  Waisoii,  55.  former  05-  ambas- 
sador to  France  aud  former  chairman  of  the 
IBM  World  Trade  Corp..  died  yesterday  in 
Norwalk  Hospital  In  Connecticut  of  Injiirtcs 
lie  suncred  July  18  in  a  faU  in  His  New 
Canaan  home. 

In  1949.  Watson  and  his  father,  the  Iat« 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  who  founded  Interna- 
tiona! Business  Machines  Coi-p.  Incorporated 
end  organized  the  IBM  World  Trade  Corp.. 
an  IBM  subsidiary  that  handles  business 
done  outside  the  United  States.  As  president 
and  later  board  chalrmau  of  the  corporation, 
he  uas  instrumental  In  expanding  American 
business  communities  In  developing  coun- 
tries. 

When  Watson  Joined  IBM  as  a  salesman  In 
1947,  its  sales  outside  the  country  were  less 
than  $50  mllUon.  But  when  he  resigited  in 
1970  to  become  ambassador  to  France,  sales 
had  grown  to  more  than  %2.b  blUlon  and  the 
company  had  established  business  opera- 
tions m  108  countries.  At  that  time,  net  In- 
come from  the  world  operatlot\s  et^ualed  that 
of  the  parent  company  In  the  United  States. 

Watson  eifpeclally  sought  to  establish  a 
laifjer  American  business  role  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. In  1964,  he  and  Sen.  Jacob  JavlU,  R-N.T., 
formed  an  Investment  Institution  In  Lima. 
Pent.  The  Institution  Is  funded  by  a  world- 
wide group  of  banks  and  corporations  and 
provides  capital  for  local  businesses  In  Latin 
America. 

In  1970,  Watson  resigned  as  chairman  ol 
IBM  World  Trade  to  become  U.S.  ambas- 
sador to  France.  In  Paris,  he  became  In- 
volved In  a  joint  US. -French  effort  to  stop 
the  traffic  in  heroin  that  was  finding  its  way 
Into  America.  His  Influence  led  to  an  in- 
crease In  UJ5.  and  French  narcotics  agents. 

Watson  became  Americas  first  official 
Uaiion  with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
ihrouph  relationship  with  Huang  Chen, 
China's  ambassador  to  France.  Recently,  v.'ai- 
son  visited  China  with  his  family  at  tlie  in- 
vitation of  the  republic. 

Wat«)n's  contributions  to  International 
relations  were  recognized  with  honors  from 
several  countries.  He  received  the  Vatican's 
Equestrian  order  of  St.  Sylvester  and  won 
the  French  Legion  of  Honor  before  l>elng 
named  ambassador  by  President  NUon 
French  President  Georges  Pompidou  a|so 
awarded  him  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Repub- 
lic's Order  of  Merit,  one  of  France's  highest 
honors. 

When  he  returned  to  the  United  States  tn 
1972.  he  was  re-elected  to  IBM's  board  of 
directors  and  Its  executive  committee. 

Watson  entered  Yale  University  in  1938. 
after  attending  the  Hotchkiss  School.  He 
was  studying  International  affairs,  but  was 
forced  to  leave  before  graduation  to  Join  the 
Armv.  Five  years  later  he  returned  to  Yale 
and  received  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Watson  was  an  avid  and  competitive 
jjport^man  and  also  was  an  excellent  akier. 
He  was  an  accomplished  airplane  pilot  as 
well.  He  owned  a  house  in  Camden.  Maine, 
where  he  was  director  of  the  Camden  Yacht 
Clwb. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  the  former  Ann  C.  Hem- 
ingway; three  daughters.  Ann  Carroll.  Jane 
White  and  Caroline  Trowbridge;  three  sons, 
Arthur  K..  Stuart  H..  and  David  J.,  a  brother, 
Thomas  J.  Jr..  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Helen  Buck- 
ner. 

Funeral  arrangements  were  Incomplete. 
The  famUy  requests  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  be  in  the  form  of  contributions 
to  the  VTTAM  Center.  57  West  Rocks  Road, 
Norwalk.  Conn.,  a  drug  rehabnitatlou  cen- 
ter for  young  people. 


Arthi'b  Watson-  or  IBM.  Ex-Envot.  Dif,'^ 
<By  William  D.  Smith) 

Arthur  K.  Watson,  who  built  the  IBM 
World  Trade  Corporation  from  a  new  sub- 
sidiary of  the  gl.int  Intern tttioiul  Business 
Machines  Corporation  In  1949  into  a  world 
enterprise  with  annual  revenues  of  more 
than  $2  5-bUIlon  In  1970,  died  last  ex-enlng 
InKorwallt  (Conn.)  Hospital. 

Mr.  Watson,  who  was  55  years  old,  had 
been  injured  in  a  fall  at  his  home  in  New 
Canaan,  Conn,,  on  July  18.  and  had  been 
t.-Oteu  to  the  hospital. 

He  left  the  corporation  In  1970  to  accept  an 
appointment  by  President  Nixon  as  Am- 
iKt-isador  to  France,  a  post  he  held  for  two 
year^. 

At  hts  death  he  was  a  director  of  the 
parent  company  and  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  board. 

An  iiucrnatlonallst  in  philosophy  and  in 
practice.  Mr.  Watson  played  a  major  role  \n 
making  the  IBM  trademark  a  symbol  ol  cor- 
porate efficiency  and  American  technologlca: 
capability  aroimd  the  world. 

"World  peace  through  world  trade  was  the 
motto  of  the  jounger  of  the  two  sons  of 
Thomas  J.  Watcon  6r..  the  man  who  built 
the  International  Business  Machines  Cor- 
poration from  a  small  CDnccm  in  upsw*." 
New  York  Into  one  of  the  mitlon's  mo^t 
powerful  aud  largest  corporations. 

Ihe  cldar  sou.  Thomas  J.  Watson  Jr..  be- 
came IBM's  chief  exccutU-e  officer  In  195'J 
thoriiy  bciore  his  father's  death  and  con- 
tinued lo  overuse  the  company  until  he  re- 
tired a-i  chairman  of  the  executive  commincc 
last  December. 

The  role  assigned  to  Arthur  Watson  by  lili 
father  ^as  to  talce  the  IBM  message  and 
methods  around  the  world.  It  was  a  task  rcr 
which  the  tall,  handsome  younger  brot^.pr 
was  Milteri,  both  by  temperament  and  trai>>- 
ing. 

ON  INrrBNATlONAI.  SOLE 

It  was  also  a  role  that  would  prevent  two 
loving  but  highly  competitive  brothers  from 
becoming  involved  in  a  rU-alry  tliat  might  in 
time  have  damaged  both  the  tightly  knit  and 
aiTectlonatc  Watson  family  aud  the  corpora- 
tion. This  the  patriarch,  'Thonuts  J.  Watdon. 
Sr  ,  considered  an  exienAlon  of  lus  blood  fam- 
ily and  therefore  to  be  treated  with  the  Gan.c 
care  and  consideration. 

The  arrangement  worlrtfd  out  well  on  both 
cotintfi. 

In  the  nlneteen-fiftles.  before  most  Ame:i- 
can  corporations  hod  glanced  at  markets  tx-- 
youd  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  Arthur 
Watson  contended  that  IBM  was  not  aa 
American  company  but  an  internatlomU 
company.  He  said,  "We  have  begun  to  recoi^- 
nlse  that  we  do  not  produce  for  a  domK-uc 
and  a  foreign  market  but  for  a  worldv.i(l>; 
murket." 

The  two  sons  &i.  rompanv  leadcrK  reralnrU 
the  close  relationship  they  had  developed  M 
childhood.  Arthur  wias  ta  call  hi»  eldtr 
brother  '  nut.  only  my  boss  but  my  best 
friend."  Thomas  Jr..  returned  the  alTectlon, 
and  the  Watson  family.  Including  sieter"! 
Jane  and  Helen,  was  as  close.  If  not  flam- 
boyantly clannish,  as  the  Kennedys,  with 
whom  tiicy  were  friendly. 

KNOWN    AS    DICK 

The  two  brothers  lived  near  each  other  In 
Connecticut,  had  vacation  retreats  in  the 
same  areas  and  shared  the  same  sporting 
Interests— sailing,  skiing  and  piloting  air- 
planes. 

Arthur  was  the  more  friendly  and  outgoing 
of  the  two  as  well  as  the  more  volatile;  traltt: 
the  younger  brother  Inherited  from  his 
father,  according  to  people  familiar  with 
IBM.  Arthur  Watson  was  a  natty  dresser  by 
IBM  standards,  where  the  Ideal  was  dark 
suits  and  white  ties. 

He  enjoyed  socializing,  made  friends  easUy 
and  was  considered  a  good  oook. 


.•J( 
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Arthur  Kittredge  Watson  was  bom  April 
23.  1919,  In  Summit,  KJ.  Before  he  was  out 
of  his  crib.  bl3  brother  and  sisters  had  nick- 
named bim  "Dick"  because  It  was  the  fireC 
word  he  spoke.  It  was  a  name  that  was  to 
stick  wUh  him  the  rest  of  his  life  and  sepa- 
rated  those  who  knew  him  well  from  these 
V.  hn  pretended  to  be  friends. 

He  graduated  from  BotchlU'ss  School  and 
in  1942  from  Yale  University  where  hlH  6- 
foot-2-inch  frame  helped  to  power  the  var- 
Bicy  crew. 

Dick  Wntson's  first  trip  nbroad  was  when 
he  was  three.  At  Yale  he  studied  inierna- 
tloudl  relBtlonH.  He  entered  the  Army  Imme- 
diately after  graduation  and  applied  for 
European  duty,  only  to  be  assii'iicd  ua  an  in- 
structor In  the  Ordnanre  Corp*  at  Abcideen, 
Md.  After  the  wor.  the  Arn.y  sent  him  to  the 
PhilippU'es  where  he  lint?tied  his  ntuve  duly 
as  a  major. 

He  asked  his  father  if  he  could  stay  in  the 
Far  East  as  a  salesman.  But  the  elder  Watson 
called  him  back  to  act  as  his  personal  secre* 
tar>*  and  translator  on  a  business  trip  to 
Europe.  Mr.  Watson  at  that  time  could  speak 
French  "reasonably  well"  and  had  some 
knowledge  of  German  and  Spanish. 
mad:  dtrectok  in-  1949 

"Dad  was  feeling  me  out."  Dick  Watson 
later  explained.  In  1949  when  IBM  World 
Trade  was  formed.  Mr.  Watson  was  named 
vice  president  and  a  director. 

"That  was  a  great  day."  he  once  recalled. 
'T  can't  remember  when  I  didn't  want  to  get 
Into  the  International  end  of  the  business." 

In  1954.  Arthur  Watson  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  IBM  World  Trade  He  became  chah*- 
ninnln  1963.  At  that  time  he  said:  "The  most 
outstanding  thing  that  happened  from  my 
vantage  point  in  the  past  15  years  Is  the  tre- 
mendous progress  In  brlnelng  the  world 
closer  together.  If  anyone  had  said  in  1949 
when  World  Trade  was  formed,  that  there 
would  be  economic  Integration  in  Europe 
within  a  decade,  he  would  have  been  locked 
up." 

As  Ambassador  to  Prance,  he  bandied  with 
competence  some  delicate  tasks  Including 
the  first  official  contacts  between  the  United 
States  and  Communist  China.  These  meet- 
ings led  to  a  personal  frlend-shlp  with  Huang 
Chen,  then  China's  Ambassador  to  France. 
When  Mr.  Chen  was  subpequently  posted  to 
the  United  States,  he  visited  Mr.  Watson's 
home  in  New  Canaan,  and  Mr.  Watson  had 
also  visited  China  as  a  guest  of  that  country. 

Mr.  Watson.  In  addition  to  his  wife,  leaves 
three  sons,  Arthur  K.,  Stuart  H.  and  David 
J.,  and  thire  daughter.4.  Ann  Carroll,  Jane 
White  and  Caroline  T. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  by  Senators  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each. 

Is  there  morning  business  to  be  trans- 
acted? 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  RIBICOFP 
Mr.  PERCY,  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  since  being  in  the  Senate  to 
work  verj*  closely  with  Senator  Ribicoff. 
particularly  on  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  We  are  now  working 
side-by-side  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  connection  with  the  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Advocacy.  I  noticed  in  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times  an  article  entitled 
"Ribicoffs  Charmed  Life:  From  Poverty 
to  Power." 

Certainly,  in  looking  at  that  article.  I 
found  many  a.spects  of  it  not  only  inter- 
esting but  also  depicting  a  remarkable 
life  of  public  sei-vlce  that  I  iiave  long 
Jitimired.  Though  Senator  Ribicofp  is  of 
tho  opposite  persuasion  politically  and  I 
have  always  supported  Republicans  run- 
ning for  office  in  liis  own  State.  I  notice 
that  this  article  dramatically  points  out 
the  difference  of  opinion  tJiat  Senator 
RiBicoFF  had  wirh  members  of  his  own 
party,  such  as  Mayor  Daley  in  Chicago 
during  the  1968  convention,  which  verj- 
few  people  will  ever  forget  who  watched 
tho'.  dramatic  confrontation. 

I  think  that  many  Members  of  oui* 
body  and  those  who  receive  the  Concres- 
sioNAi.  Record  will  be  interested  in  read- 
ing this  perceptive  article  on  the  life  of 
Senator  Ribicoff.  Tlierefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  ap- 
pearing in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
RiaicOFF's  Charmed  Ijfk:  fhom  Poverty 
TO  Power 
(By  Martin  Tolchln) 
Washington. — From   the   very   l>eginning. 
he  was  something  special. 

Abraham  A.  Ribicoff  was  bom  with  a  caul, 
which  his  poverty-ridden  Orthodox  Jewish 
family  considered  a  sign  of  great  fortune.  Al- 
though the  family  lived  In  a  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  tenement,  his  parents  believed  the 
chUd  would  lead  a  charmed  life  and  reach 
great  heights.  Prom  earliest  childhood  this 
belief  was  instilled  In  ihe  boy.  along  with 
the  necessity  to  preserve  the  caul,  a  mem- 
brane which  is  now  protected  in  tissue  paper 
In  Senator  Rlblcoff'a  Watergate  apartment. 

The  caul,  apparently,  has  continued  to 
work.  At  Hartford's  Bushwell  Memorial  Hall, 
Mr.  Ribicoff  was  nominated  July  20  for  a 
third  term  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
t»ecame  an  almost  prohibitive  favorite  for 
re-election.  In  January,  he  Is  widely  expected 
to  become  a  major  power  in  the  Senate  by 
gaining  the  chairmanship  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee. 

Last  weekend,  the  Connecticut  Republi- 
cans selected  James  H.  Brannen,  a  black  state 
legislator,  to  oppose  Mr.  Ribicoff  in  Novem- 
ber. A  Republican  poll  two  weeks  ago  found 
that  Connecticut  voters  gave  Mr.  Ribicoff 
a  77.9  per  cent  favorabillty  rating.  The  Sen- 
ator expects  to  spend  most  of  the  fall  at- 
tending President  Nixon's  trial  In  the  Senate 
should  the  House  vote  impeachment. 

Mr.  Ribicoff.  over  the  years,  has  led  a 
charmed  life  politically,  one  marked  by  an 
almost  uncanny  ability  to  anticipate  issues, 
from  safety  to  consumer  protection,  and 
to   forge   strategic   alliances— with  John  M. 


Bailey,  Connecticut  XJemocratlc  chairman: 
the  Kennedys;  the  late  Senator  Richard  B. 
Russell  and  Senator  John  C.  Stennis  of  the 
Senate's  power  structure. 

Mr.  Hlbtcoff's  career  also  owes  much  to 
an  Instinct  for  the  dramatic  gesture — a 
tour  of  flood-stricken  cities  while  Gover- 
nor, a  confrontation  with  Chicagos  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  In  1968.  a  Congressional  hearing 
on  the  plight  of  the  cities,  and  another  hear- 
ing during  the  energy  crisis  when  he  ques- 
tioned oil  company  executives. 

This  talent  seems  almost  out  of  character 
for  Mr.  Ribicoff.  an  intensely  private  man. 
a  humorless,  distant  man  who  carries  him- 
self with  the  patrician  bearing  of  one  who 
ne\er  seriously  doubted  his  success.  He  Is  a 
man  of  handsome  elegance,  always  metlcu- 
l:>usly  dressed,  given  to  smoothing  his  wavy 
graying  he.T.  his  lips  downturned  in  an  ex- 
pression of  perpetual,   vague  distaste. 

"I'm  not  a  backslapper,"  Senator  Ribicoff 
conceeds.  "I'm  not  gregarious.  I'm  not  hall- 
fcnow-well-met.  But  everyone  calls  me  Abe." 

"Abe  is  the  most  instinctive  politician  I 
have  ever  seen  in  my  life."  says  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen,  whose  basis  of  comparison  Includes 
havi!ig  worked  for  presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson.  Mr.  Cohen,  a  former  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  served  as 
assistant  secretary  In  1961,  when  Mr.  Rib- 
icoff headed  the  agency. 

"Abe  is  the  kind  of  man  who  feels  In 
his  guts  almost  Instantaneouslv,  and  then 
gives  you  the  intellectual  and  political  Justi- 
fication," Mr.  Cohen  said. 

'I  once  asked  Abe  why  he  became  the 
first  prominent  political  flgiu-e  to  support 
John  Kennedy  for  President,"  Mr.  Cohen 
continued.  "Abe  said.  'I  had  the  reaction  that 
every  woman  would  like  him  to  be  her  hus- 
band, and  every  mother  would  like  him  to 
be  her  son.'  There  were  no  political  reasons, 
no  Ideology,  no  other  Justifications." 

THE    aXBICOFF   ISSCCS 

A  Senate  colleague  called  Mr.  Ribicoff 
"a  very  calculating  politician"  who  had  an 
Instinct  for  cresting  with  the  waves  of  a  pop- 
ular' Issue.  Through  the  years,  Mr.  Ribi- 
coff has  championed  auto  safety,  pollution 
control,  health  care,  aid  for  the  aged,  help 
for  the  plight  of  the  cities  and  now.  con- 
sumer protection.  In  fairness,  however.  It 
must  be  said  that  Mr.  Ribicoff  also  Identi- 
fied and  dramati7.ed  those  Issues. 

In  evaluating  fellow  politicians.  Senator 
Ribicoff  divides  them  into  two  groups: 
wholesalers,  whom  he  admires,  and  retailers, 
whom  he  disdains. 

"Wholesalers  undertake  the  big  Issues,  the 
big  picture  and  the  big  problems,  while  re- 
tailers devote  their  lives  to  all  the  petty 
things — door-to-door  salesmen  who  cultivate 
the  political  vineyards,  backslapplng,  greet- 
ing, dolnc*  minor  retailing." 

The  64-year-old  Senator,  who  acquired  a 
fortune  In  real  estate  during  his  35  years  In 
public  life,  worked  his  way  through  public 
schools  and  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School  In  an  assortment  of  Jobs  that  in- 
cluded paper  boy.  caddy,  milkman's  helper, 
gasoline  pumper,  construction  worker,  and 
Midwest  sales  representative  of  a  zipper 
company.  He  remains  counsel  to  his  broth- 
er's law  firm.  Ribicoff  and  Kotkln.  which  paid 
the  Senator  $15,000  last  year.  The  Senator 
and  his  wife  reported  a  total  Joint  personal 
income  of  $125,443  last  year. 

SCOPR    OF    CAREER 

Mr.  Ribfcoff's  public  career,  always  abetted 
by  Hartford's  Jewish  community,  began  with 
two  terms  in  the  Legislature  and  Included 
six  years  as  Hartford  municipal  Judge,  six 
years  as  New  England's  first  Jewish  Governor, 
two  years  as  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  and  twelve  as  tTnlted  States 
Senator. 
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The  cornerstone  has  been  a  relationship 
with  John  Bailey,  with  whom  Mr.  RiblcoS's 
fortunes  have  been  entwined. 

•We  A-ere  two  young  lawyers  with  offices 
Oil  the  same  floor."  Mr  Bailey  recalled.  "I 
helped  elect  him  to  the  Legislature  In  1938. 
I  yave  him  the  nomination  for  United  States 
-Senate  In  1952.  which  he  lost,  and  I  sup- 
poned  him  for  the  Governorship  In  1954 
H  hlch  he  won." 

'I  thought  he  would  be  the  strongest 
candidate."  Mr.  Bailey  continued.  "I  feel  that 
Connecticut  is  a  very  sophisticated  state,  and 
you  aren't  going  to  win  unless  you  have  good 
candidates." 

The  two  men  spotted  another  comer,  John 
P.  Kennedy,  who  rewarded  Mr.  Ribicoff  with 
Ihe  H.E.W.  post,  which  he  grew  to  hate  be- 
cause decisions  he  had  to  make  were  often 
politically  unpopular.  Mr.  Bailey  became 
Democratic  National  Chairman, 

Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Ribicoff  Insist  that. 
from  the  outset,  that  they  enjoyed  a  divi- 
sion of  labor,  with  Mr.  Ribicoff  running  the 
state  and  Br.  Bailey,  running  the  politics. 

T  never  wanted  to  be  a  power  broker,' 
Ihe  Senator  insists.  "I  never  sought  to  buUd 
a  political  machine." 

Some  political  observers  believe,  however, 
that  It  Is  Impossible  to  separate  from  poli- 
tics, tho  record  suggests,  moreover,  that  a 
various  key  Junctures  In  their  mutual  ca- 
reers, it  was  Mr.  Ribicoff  who  wielded  the 
power  and  Mr.  Bailey  who  took  the  orders. 

In  1958.  for  example,  when  he  sought 
and  won  a  second  term  as  Governor.  Mr.  Rib- 
icoff selected  as  his  running  mate  his  execu- 
tive assistant.  John  N.  Dcmpsey.  over  the 
objections  of  Mr.  Bailey,  who  had  sup- 
ported Henry  Altobello.  Mr.  Ribicoff  had 
the  political  muscle,  and  Mr.  Dempsey  moved 
Into  the  Governor's  Man.sion  in  1961.  when 
Mr.  Ribicoff  resigned  to  go  to  Washington. 
Mr.  Dempsey  was  elected  Governor  in  his  own 
right  In  1962. 

In  1970.  Mr.  Ribicoff  refused  to  accept 
the  Democratic  state  Convention's  selection 
of  Alphonsus  Donohue — a  Bailey  protege — 
as  the  party's  nominee  for  United  States 
Senate,  and  Instead  supported  a  primary  race 
by  Joseph  Duffey,  who  won  tiie  nomina- 
tion but  lost  the  general  election  In  a  three- 
way  race. 

This  year,  although  Mr.  Ribicoff  and  Mr. 
B.-Uley  had  remained  outwardly  neutral  In 
the  contest  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Governor,  maiw  of  Mr.  Bailey's  lleuten- 
anis  supported  the  nomhiatlon  of  Robert 
Killian.  the  state's  Attorney  Genern).  lead- 
ing Connecticut  Democrats  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Klllian  had  Mr.  Bailey's  blessing. 

Mr.  Ribicoff.  on  the  other  hand,  telephoned 
the  state  Democratic  leaders  and  quoted  the 
polls,  which  favored  Ella  T.  Graiao.  who  won 
the  nomination  and  is  regarded  as  the  front- 
rurmer  In  the  general  election. 

"It  was  like  the  Lord  quoting  the  facts," 
said  Nicholas  Carbone.  Hartford's  Democratic 
Chairman,  who  interpreted  the  Senator's 
telephone  campaign  as  an  indirect  endorse- 
ment of  Mrs.  Gras.'^o. 

"DOESN'T   MUSCr.E* 

"Abe  works  with  the  party  in  a  quiet  way," 
Mr.  Carbone  continued.  "I've  never  know'u 
him  to  tell  anybody  to  do  anything.  He  very 
se'.dom  asks,  and  never  tells  anyone,  yet.  In 
the  final  analysis  he's  very  effective.  He 
doesn't  muscle  anyone.  It's  not  his  style.  He 
doesn't  leave  flngerprlnt-s." 

Tlie  low-key  style  also  characterizes  Mr 
Ribicoff's  work  in  Wa.shlngton.  where  he  Is 
regarded  as  Impeccably  Ubena  but  occasional 
victim  of  "legislative  fatigue.'  In  the  word^ 
of  one  close  Ribicoff -watcher. 

Ralph  Nader,  the  consiuner  advocate  whom 


Senator  Ribicoff  gave  his  first  Congressional 
forum  during  the  auto-safety  hearings,  said 
that  when  public-interest  people  think  of 
starting  an  Idea  moving  In  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Ribicoff  Is  "clearly  one  of  the  10  Senators 
you'd  go  to." 

"Unfortunately,  he's  not  much  of  an  ad- 
vocate toward  other  Senators."  Mr.  Nader 
said.  "He  doesn't  like  to  persuade  other  Sen- 
atOTs  to  vote  with  him.  ...  He  seems  chron- 
ically reluctant  to  use  the  power  he  has." 

In  the  Senator's  present  campaign  for  a 
consumer  protection  agency,  for  example. 
"unlike  Senator  Alan  Cranston,  of  Cali- 
fornia, he's  temperamentally  Incapable  of 
buttonholing  Senators  and  saying.  'Vote  for 
this  bill.'"   Mr.   Nader  .raid. 

Mr.  RlblcoS^,  avare  of  this  criticism,  replies 
that  "I  am  reluctant  to  push  people  against 
the  wall"  and  odds  that  "I'm  not  a  wheeling- 
dealing  Senator." 

A    MmClTLOUS    MAtr 

From  Mr.  Ribicoff's  earliest  days  In  politics, 
several  threads  have  run  through  his  career. 
One  Is  attention  to  details.  "Nothing  is 
sloppy. "  said  Gloria  Sc'jaffer.  Connecticut's 
Secretary  of  the  State.  "He's  meticulous  in 
the  way  he  looks,  and  that's  exactly  what's 
going  on  Inside." 

It  was  this  mellculousness.  and  a  gift  for 
political  survival,  that  led  Mr.  Ribicoff  to 
initiate  a  year-long  series  of  Connecticut 
bnmches  In  1973.  In  all  section's  of  the  stale, 
attended  by  aU  Democratic  officeholders. 
"They  led  to  the  united  Democratic  party 
that  you  see  today."  Mr.  Ribicoff  said. 

Mr.  Ribicoff  also  has  a  well-defined  public 
relations  instinct,  and  enjoys  excellent  rela- 
tions with  the  working  press.  As  Governor,  he 
held  two  press  conferences  daily. 

During  the  1954  campaign  for  Governor. 
Mr.  Ribicoff  draumtically  confronted  an  anti- 
Semitic  whispering  campaign  by  going  on 
television  and  declaring:  "Any  boy.  regard- 
less of  race,  creed  or  color  has  the  right  to 
aspire  to  public  office  It  is  not  Important 
whether  I  win  or  lose.  The  important  thing 
I.'i.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  Abe  Ribicoff  is 
not  here  to  repudiate  the  American  dream, 
and  I  know  that  the  American  dream  can 
come  true." 

His  most  dramatic  confrontation,  however, 
came  at  the  1968  National  Convention,  when 
he  threw  away  his  prepared  .speech  nominat- 
ing Senator  George  McGovern  of  South 
Dakota  and  Instead  assailed  Mayor  Daley  and 
"Gestapo  tactics  on  the  streets  of  Chicago  " 
The  Mayor  replied  with  obpcenitles  on  Ihe 
television. 


Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FHDR  THE 
TP^NSACnON  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 
AND  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
TREASURY-POSTAL  SERVICE  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  coiLsent  that  foUov.- 
ing  the  order  for  the  recognition  of  Sen- 
ators tomoiTow.  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  sUle- 
ments  limited  therein  to  5  minutes,  after 
which  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Treasury-Postal  Senice 
appropriation  blU. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  tomorrow,  I  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  for  15  minutes,  which 
at  the  moment  I  do  not  anticipate  using, 
and  I  shall  yield  to  any  Senator  who 
may  suddenly  have  need  for  time. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poie  I  Mr.  Allen*  laid  before  the  Senate 
tJie  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
a."^  indicated : 

Report  of  the  Comptbolles  GcNEHftL 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmlttmg  a  secret  dom- 
ment  entitled  "FoUow-up  Review  of  RefnKee, 
War  Co-sualiy.  ClvUinn  Health,  and  Socini 
Welfare  Progjums  in  Laos  tB-133001)"  t»n;i 
an  accompanyhig  report).  Referred  to  ihi- 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

PROFOSEO  AmiiKDMENT  TO  THZ  BUDCCT.  1»75, 
FOR    THE    FCOEHAL    HOMfi    LOA»   B*MK   B'^ARU 

(S.  Doc  No  B3-98) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of  ihe 
United  States,  iransn-.iiiing  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  appropriations  language 
In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  tor  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (with  ac- 
companying papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

PlloPOSCO  LEfclSLATIOK  To  INCLUDE  OFFIPUS 
AND  EmPLOVEES  of  THE  DEPAJITKENT  OF 
Anaicx^LTtTiE  A5&ir>fED  To  Perform  Inie^ti- 

CATIVE.    iNSPEtllON.    cm    IjlW    EXFORCKMFNT 

PfNCTioNs  Under  .Section   1114  or  Tm  e 

18.  Unhcd  Staies  Code 

A  letter  from  the  Deputv  Unde-  Secrclarv 
of  Agriculture,  transmuting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  1114  of 
Title  18  of  the  Unlied  States  Code  to  includ- 
offlcers  and  employees  of  the  Departmen:  of 
Agrlculiure  as'ilgned  to  perform  Investigative, 
hispection.  or  law  enforcement  functions 
(with  accompanvlug  pnpers).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Ftorestn,-. 
Feder.^l  Plan  for  Meteorological  SERVtcx? 
*;cD  Supporting  Research 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  trnnfcmiiting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  Fiscal  Year  1975  Federal  Plan  for  Meteor- 
ological Ser\'ices  and  Supporting  Research 
(With  an  accompanying  document).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Approprlations. 

R£P0RT   OF   TKANSFERS   BrrWlXN   SUBDIVI>SION!i 

OF  THE  Fiscal   Year    1074  Operation    and 

Maintenance 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  transfers  under 
•5,000.000  between  subdivisions  of  the  Fiscal 
Year  1974  Operation  and  Maintenance  Appro- 
priation. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 
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of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  Poland  dur- 
ing April  1974.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Repoiit  on  Loan.  Quarantce,  and  Insurance 

ThaNSACTIONS   SUPPORTtO    BY    EXIMBAKK    TO 


v«t    sociaust 
Mav   1974 


The  Kiowa.  Comanche,  and  Apache  Tribes 

OF    Indians.    PtAiNTirrs,    v.    the    Indian 

States    or    AMEaicA,    Defendant.    Indian 

GI.A1MS  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  nnal 
determinations  with  respect  to  Docket  Nos. 
257  BJid  259-A.  The  Kiowa.  Comanche  and 
Apache  Tribes  of  Indians.  Plaintiffs,  v.  The 
United  States  of  America.  Defeudam  (with 
At-'companying  papers  i .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mit tee  on  Approprlailous. 

RtlNWT   on    PlOPEBTY    ACQUISITIONS   OF    EMER- 

ccNcv   Supplies   and   Equipment   bt    De- 
fense Civil  PREPAaEONESS  Agency 

A  leirer  from  the  Director,  Defen^^e  Civil 
Preparedness  Agency,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  on  property  acquisitions  of  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment  bv  the  Defense  Civil 
Preparednesa  Agency.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
REPoar  OF  the  Defense  Civn.  Prepakcdness 
Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Secretarv  of  Defense, 
transmitimg,  pursuant  lo  law.' the  1973  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Defense  Civil  Prepared- 
ne.ss  Agency  covering  clvii  defense  functions 
assigned  to  the  Secretarv  of  Defense  by 
Executive  OrJer  10952  of  July  20.  ISfil  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Contract  Awaao  Dates.  Department  of 
the   Abmy 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretarv  of 
Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  contract 
award  dates  for  the  period  July  16  to  October 
15,  1974  (with  accompanying  papers).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
PaoposEo    Legislation    To    Pexmit    Persons 

Prom  Countries  Friendly  to  the  United 

States  To  Receive  Instbuction  at  the  US 

MirrwY  Academy,  the  US.  Naval  Acad- 
emy.    AND     the     us.     Aia     FOBCE     ACADEMV 

A  letter  from  the  Secretarv  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 

toamend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  per-  

mtt  persons  from  countries  friendly  to  the    Report  on  Administhation 


Proposed    Legislation    To    Increase    the 
Borrowing   Authority    of   the   Panama 
Canal  Company  and  Revise  the  Mitmod 
OF  Computing  Interest  Thereon 
A  letter  from  the  President.  Panama  Canal 


Yugoslavia.  Romania,  the  Union  op  So-     Company,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
vnr     Socialist     Rc-prrnt ir-c       .«■«     T^m.^n        i_,.i_._*."^     ..     , *    ..        .  Ki'-'i'wwu 


Republics,    and    Poland, 


A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chairman. 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  on  loan,  guarantee, 
and  insurance  transactions  supported  bv 
Eximbank  to  Yugoslavia.  Romania,  the  Un- 
ion of  Soviet  Socialist  RepuhUcs.  and  Poland 
during  May  1074.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Continue  Duration 

of  the  fedeilal  savings  and  loan  advisory 

Council 

A  leiter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued duration  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Advliory  Council  (with  accompanying 
papers)  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Annual  Report  op  the  National  trans- 
portation Safety  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Transportation  Safely  Board.  Department  of 
Transportation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  1973  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  (with  an  ac- 
companying report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Statistical  Supplement  to  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Report  to  Congress 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  transmitting  a  statistical  sup- 
plement to  the  Commission's  report  on  ciga- 
rette labeling  and  advertising,  dated  Decem- 
ber 31.  1973.  which  was  submitted  pursuant 
to  the  Public  Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act 
(With  accompanying  papers.)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

op  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  or  1972 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  piu-suant  to  law.  the  report 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  the  ad- 
mtalstration  of  the  Marine  Mamma]  Protec- 
tion Act  Of  1972  (with  an  accompaiivlng  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Report  of  Amtrak  for  Month  or  March  1974 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal  Affairs, 
reporting.  puri,uant  lo  law.  total  itemized 
revenues  and  expenses,  revenues  and  ex- 
penses of  each  train  operated,  and  revenue 


United  States  to  receive  Instruction  at  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval  Acade- 
my, and  the  US.  Air  Force  Academy,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanvlug  papers) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Pr.oposED  Legislation  To  Eliminate  Re- 
quirement FOR  Quadrennial  Phvsical 
Examinations  for  Members  of  the  Fleet 
Reserve  and  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navv 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 

inr^rf  .h"^*   10-   Umted  States  code,   to     ^.....^  «.  .^„  v.»u.  uj«r«wa. 
phS?"  exaL3^  ""■  ^"«'*«°"'^*     and  total  expenses  attributable  to  each  rall- 

n?et  RLer?r  Ind   i^^^  °^   ^^"^     '°^  ^''^  *'^'*^**  «"**^  ^^  provided,  for  the 

se^e  fSh  Lr^r.  ^!^  ^^*'''"*  *^°'"P*  ^-  "°"'''  °'  ""^^^  ^^'4  <*"h  accompanying 
to^h.  rn,S  ^.^.^"'P^"-^'"^  P^P«r«'  ■  Referred  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com? 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  mere*. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Provide  for  Use  of 
Margarine  as  Part  of  the  Navy   Ration 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  6082  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  use  of  mar- 
garine as  part  of  the  Navy  ration  (with  ac- 
companying papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Loan.  Guarantee,  and  Insuranc  e 
Transactions  Supported  by  Eximbank  to 

YUCOSLAVIA.    ROMANM.    THE    UNION    OF   So- 

V1I.T    SOCIAUST    Republics,    and    Poland 


April  1974 

A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chairman 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States" 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  loan,  guaran- 
tee, and  Insurance  transactions  supported  by 
Eximbank  to  Yugoslavia.  Romania,  the  Union 


Report  on  Steam -Electric  Plant  Construc- 
tion Cost  and  Annual  Production  Ex- 
penses. 1972 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  submitting,  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate,  a  publication  entitled  "Stcam- 
Electrle  Rant  Construction  Cost  and  Annual 
Production  Expenses,  1972.  Federal  Power 
Commission"  (with  an  accompanying  pub- 
lication). Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 
Report  Entttled  'Natural  Gas  Survey" 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  submitting,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  Volume  IV  of  the 
National  Gas  Survey,  "Distribution  Task 
Force  Reports."  (with  an  accompanving  pub- 
lication i.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


legislation  to  increase  the  borrowing  au- 
thority of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  and 
revi.se  the  method  of  computing  interest 
thereon  (with  accompanying  papers).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

PROPOiED     LrCISLATION     To     AMLND    THE     ACT 

To    Establish    a    District    of    Columbia 
Armory  Board  and  the  District  or  Co- 
lumbia Stadium  Act  of  1957 
A  letter  from  the  Mayor-Commissioner  of 
the    District   of    Columbia,    transmitting    a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  District 
of  Columbia  Armory  Board,  and  for  other 
purposes',   and   the   'District   of  Columbia 
Stadium  Act  of  1957".  (with  accompanying 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

THE  Battle  Act  Report  of  1973 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary  for   Economic   and   Business  Affairs. 
Department    of    State,    transmitting,    piu-- 
suaut  to  law.  the  26th  report  on  operations 
under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Con- 
trol Act  of  1951   (Battle  Act)    (with  an  ac- 
companying report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
International    Agreements    Other    Than 
Treaties    Entered    Into    by    the    United 
States 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  International 
agreements  other  than  treaties  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States  within  90  days  after  the 
execution  thereof  ( with  accompanying 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Report  on  Grants  for  Basic  Scp:ntific 
Research  and  Transfer  of  Title  to  Gov- 
ernment Equipment 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  showing  grants  for  basic  sclentittc 
research  made  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  nonprofit  institutions  during  cal- 
endar year  1973  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

PROPOSED  Legislation  To  Provide  More  Er- 
fective  Means  To  Improve  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration IN  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ments; To  Correct  Certain  iNEQtTrriEs  in 
THE  Law;  and  To  Extend  Coverage  Under 
the  Law  to  Indian  Tpibes  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
A   letter   from    the   Chairman.    U.S.    Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  ame>id  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Personnel  .\ct  of  1970  to  provide 
more  effective  means  to  improve  per.>>onnel 
administration   in  State   and   local  govern- 
ments:  to  correct  certain  inequities  in  the 
law:  and  to  extend  coverage  under  the  law 
to  Indian  tribes  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the    Pacific    Islands     (with    accompanving 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment  Operations. 
Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  Modernization  of  1872 
Mining  Law  Needed  to  Encourage  Domestic 
Mineral    Production.    Protect    the    Environ- 
ment,   and   Improve   Public   Land   Manage- 
ment. Department  of  the  Interior,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (with  an  accompanying 
report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
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h  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
I  >w,  a  report  on  Salmonella  In  Raw  Meat  and 
Poultry:  An  Assessment  of  the  Problem, 
i^/>o<l  and  Drxig  Admin Lslrat Ion,  Department 
cf  He.^lth.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Animal 
i  mU  Plant  Health  Ins]>ectlon  Service,  De- 
[.•iitment  of  Agriculture  (with  an  accom- 
;t»nylng  report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Generril  of 
!Ue  United  States,  transmitting,  purtiuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  Inipiovements  Needed  in 
Lxamlnlng  and  Selecting  Applicants  for  Fed- 
tr.-.l  Employment,  Civil  Service  Commission 
(With  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  Project  REFLEX  (Resource 
Flexiblhty)— A  Demonstration  of  Manage- 
ment Through  Use  of  FLscal  (^ntrols  With- 
out Personnel  Ceilings.  Department  of  De- 
fense (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  tlie  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

.K  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  Better  Planning  and  Man- 
agement Needed  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration to  Improve  Use  of  Specialized  Medi- 
cal Services  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report   op   Activities   of   the   1973   Youth 

Conservation  Coups  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Agriculture,  transmlttmg.  pursuant  to  law, 

a  report  detailing  the  activities  of  the  1973 

Youth    Conservation    Corps   Program    (with 

an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report    on    Administration    op    the    Wild 

Free-Roaming  Horse  and  Burro  Act.  Jitne 

1974 

A   letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  Administration  of  the 
Wild   Free-Boaming    Horse   and   Burro   Act. 
Public  Law  92-195.  June  1974  (with  an  ac- 
companying report).  Referred   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Amendment  to  Concession  Con- 
tract Authorizing  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  To 
Provide   Accommodations,   Facilities   and 
Services   for   the   Public  VisrriNC   Cedar 
Pass    Lodge,    Badlands    National    Monu- 
ment, S.  Dak. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  amendment  to  Concession 
Contract  No.  14-1O-9-90O-209  authorizing 
the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  to  provide  accom- 
modations, facilities,  and  services  for  the 
public  visiting  Cedar  Pass  Lodge  within 
Badlands  National  Monument,  S.  Dak.,  for  a 
terra  of  1  year  from  January  1.  1974.  through 
December  31.  1974  (with  accompanyhig  pa- 
pers). Referred  to  the  Committee  bu  Inter- 
ior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Plan  for  Use  and  Distribution  of 
Judgment  Funds  Awarded  to  the  Nez 
Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho 

.K  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  submitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  plan  for  the  use  and  distribution  of 
the  judgment  funds  awarded  In  Docket  175- 
B  to  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  (with  accompany- 
ing papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  o:i 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  op  Activities  in  Certain  Countries 
Relating  to  Applications  for  Conditional 
Entry 

A  letter  from  the  Acthig  Commissioner. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  reporting,  pursuant 


to  law,  on  activities  In  certain  countries  re- 
lating to  applications  for  conditional  entry, 
for  the  period  between  December  31,  1973, 
and  June  30,  1 974  ( with  accompanying 
papers).  Referred  to  the  CommUtee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report    on    Sfiarch    for    Succrss    Toward 
Policy  on  Educational  Evaluation 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chalrwomau,  Na- 
llonal  Advisory  Council  on  Education  Profes- 
sions Development,  submitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Search  for  Success; 
Toward  Policy  on  Educational  Evaluatiou" 
(  with  accompanying  papers  \ ,  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Rfport  on  National  Program  of  Inspection 
OF  Dams 

A  letter  from  ihe  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
national  program  of  inspection  of  dams.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Report  Covering  Relief  for  Administrative 
Error — Vetlrans'  Adminiktration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
on  cases  of  relief  for  administrative  error 
(With  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Tlie  following  reports  of  committees 
vere  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

S,  2193.  A  bin  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
Asian  Devek'pmeni  B<iiit;  iRept.  No.  93- 
1040). 

By  Mr  HART,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

H.H.  3620.  An  act  to  establish  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
(Rept.  No.  93-1039). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  4861.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
October  4.  1961,  providing  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  protection  of  certain  lands  known 
as  Piscataway  Park  In  Prince  Georges  and 
Charles  Counties.  Md.,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-1041). 

By  Mr.  HASKELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affaii's.  with  amend- 
ments: 

H  R.  i;?884.  An  act  to  designate  ceruln 
lands  as   wilderness    iRept,   93-1043). 

By  Mr,  CLARK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  wit^iout  amend- 
ment: 

H  R.  14723.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970  to  change  the  date  on  which 
the  President  must  report  lo  Congress  con- 
cerning Government  assisted  services  to 
rur.ll  areas  (Rept.  No.  93-104^). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  foUowiug 
favorable  reports  of  nominalions  were 
submitted: 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  27  in 
the  Army  for  the  temporary  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  major  general  and 
28  in  the  Army  for  permanent  promotion 
to  tlie  grade  of  brigadier  general.  I  ask 
that  these  names  be  placed  on  f.ic  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  lo  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar  were  printed 


in  the  REcoRn  of  July  8.  1974,  at  page 
22306). 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from  ihe 
Committee  on  Anned  Services,  I  report 
fuvorably  the  nomiiiations  of  Lieutenant 
General  Benade.  USA.  lo  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list  in  that  grade,  Maior 
General  Kissinger  to  be  lieutenant  gen- 
eral; in  the  Navy.  Vice  Admirals  Bcsh- 
any,  Cagle.  and  Miller  to  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list  in  the  gi-ade  of  vice  ad- 
miral and  Rear  Admirals  Turner.  Kauf- 
man. Doyle.  Jr..  and  Snyder  for  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  vice  Pdmiral:  and. 
in  the  Air  Force.  Genei-al  O'Keefe  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  In  that  gi^ade. 
Lieutenant  Generals  Robbins.  Kent.  Tal- 
bott,  Sherrill  and  Sweat  to  be  placed  on 
the  retiied  list  in  the  giade  of  lieutenant 
general;  and.  Major  Generals  Carson.  Jr., 
and  Bums  to  be  promoted  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general.  I  ask  that  these 
names  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

In  addition,  there  are  5.423  in  the 
Ann>-  and  Reserve  of  the  Ai-my  and  Na- 
tional Guard  in  the  gi-ade  of  colonel  and 
below:  in  the  Navy  and  Reserve  of  the 
Navy  there  are  140  In  the  gi-ade  of  cap- 
tain and  below;  and.  in  the  Air  Force  and 
Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  1.421  for 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  be- 
low. Since  these  names  have  appeared 
previoiisly  in  the  Record  and  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai 
tiiey  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary  s 
desk  for  the  iiiformaiion  of  any  Senator. 

•  The  noniinatioiui  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  E.xecutive  Calendar  were  printed 
in  the  Record  of  June  21.  1974.  at  page 
20516;  June  24.  1974.  at  page  20810; 
July  8.  1974.  at  page  22306:  July  11. 
1974.  pt  page  22938;  and  July  15.  1974. 
at  page  23249. 


INTnODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
Tlie  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions   were    introduced,    read    the    first 
timp    and   by   unanimous  con-sent.   the 
second  lime,  and  leferred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr  CJOLDWATER: 
S   3fl28.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wal  Wkir 
Ng.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jn- 
dU-iarv. 

By   Mr.   BUCKLEY    i  for   himseli    and 
Mr.  T*m  : 
S  3829.  A  bill  to  niithcriae  Uie  Seiretary 
of  the  Navy  to  tran.sfer  oniierfthlp  of   two 
naval  vessels  no  longer  needed  by  the  Navy 
to  the  city  of  New  York.  NY.  Referred  I'j 
the  Conuniiiee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr  ERVIN: 
S.  3830.  A  bill  to  help  preserve  the  sepam- 
iion  of  powers  and  lo  lurther  the  coilsihu- 
UonjI   prerogatives  or   Congress   by   provid- 
ing   lor   congressional    review    of  "executive 
agreements.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Fureign  Relations. 

By    Mr.    NUNN: 
S.  3B31.    A    bill    to    authorize    and    direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the 
board  of  rcj^ents  of  the  University  System 
of    Georgia    certain    lands    of    the    United 
States  in  Aucn.ita.  Ga.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mr.ir*'  on  Armed  Senlces. 
ByMr.  BARTLETT: 
S    3833   A  bill  lo  prohibit  amateur  sports 
organleatlous   from   punishing   memttcrs   by 
banning  them  from  televif-iou.  Referred  to 
tte  Committee  on  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  TOWEH  (for  liiuuelf  and  Mr. 
Brock  t : 
f-    3833.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Reverme  Code  ot  1954  to  slmpllfr  and  re- 
T'witi    tiicome    uim    for   small    biulnesseii 
P^rerred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By    Mr.   STEVENSON: 
-*■    :iS34.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
*»-■  liie  American  Political  Items  Collectors, 
Incorporated.    Relerred    to    ijie    Committee 
(11!  tie  Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.   HATFIELD   ifor  himself  and 
Mr.  Packwood)  : 
s    .'iSSS.  A  bill  deslgnaUng  certain  rivers 
lit  the  State  of  Oregon  as  potential  addi- 
tiou-  to  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
evMem,  Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  InstUar  Affairs. 
By  Ur.  CKAVEL: 
S.  3838.  A  bill  to  aulhori/c  all  Ameriraii 
citizens  and  American  nationals  to  use  the 
recreational   facliiues  of   military   Installa- 
tions. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servlcea;  and 

S.  'JSai.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  the  grt>&.3 
incoma  of  certain  Individuals  the  first  »7ao 
c»I  interest  received  from  savings  account  de- 
posits. Releried  to  llie  Couimlttee  on  Pi- 
iiuiice. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  MACNTTSONi  : 

S.  3838.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  regulation 
c»r  obllgatioita  issued  by  GnanciaJ  intitutions 
holding  companies,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  ilie  Committee  on  Baulani;. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Br  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and 
Atr.  Jacicson  I : 

S.  3S3£».  A  bill  to  auieikd  liie  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  .^ct  of  1&05,  a-, 
amended,  to  establish  the  N.iiional  Historic 
Preservation  Fund,  and  lor  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Cotuniiliee  on  Iirerior  aiiti 
I-.^u'.ur  Ailairs. 


STATEMELNTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  NU.N'N; 
S.  3831.  A  bill  to  authoi-ize  and  direct 
the  Secretar>-  of  the  Armv  to  convey  to 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  "the  University 
Sy.stem  of  Geoigia  certain  lands  of  the 
United  States  In  Augu.«ta.  Ga.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Seriices. 

"ni'Ksrrg    r.r    ^'  !:PtrS   AH.Vy    land   Tf»    At-CfSIA 
COLLZRE 

Mr.  NUNN.  Sir.  Resident.  I  am  iutro- 
di.cing  todi..v  tt  bill  to  authorize  the  tran.s- 
fer  of  a  parcel  of  land  from  the  Depart - 
iiieiit  of  the  Army  to  AuRasta  College  ui 
.Ausuj.ta.  Ga.  I  am  joined  in  this  meas- 
Ui-e  as  cosiJorii-ors  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  frijm  Georgia.  Mr.  Tai- 
KMir.E.  and  by  our  e.steemed  colleague 
from  South  Carolina.  Mi-.  Thurmond. 
Contiier.smau  Robebt  Stephens,  who  so 
fibly  represents  Augu.sta  and  the  lOUi 
Consressioiial  District,  is  inroduclng 
companion  legLslatiou  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  the  land  which  is  desired 
by  both  parties  to  the  tiansactlon.  Pav- 
n-.cnt  of  lull  market  value  is  provided  by 
t!:e  bill.  Thei-e  aie  no  other  competing 
claims  to  the  land,  and  no  objections  to 
the  conveyance  have  l>een  voiced  from 
i-.ny  quarter.  By  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tiiry  of  the  Aimy  to  make  the  transfer 
d:i«:ly  to  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  for  Augtista  Col- 
iK^e.  the  bia  is  merely  intended  to  slmpli- 
ly.  acoelerate.  and  assuie  completion  of 
tlie  trausfer. 


This  bill  represents  the  completion  of 
a  proce.<»  of  negotiation  and  cooperation 
which  goes  back  nearly  3  years  when  the 
first  request  by  the  college  for  the  Army 
site  was  made.  But,  in  fact,  the  stoi-y  be- 
gins nearly  20  years  ago. 

a;  that  time,  in  1955,  about  70  acres  of 
property  occupied  by  the  Augusta 
Armory  was  declared  -surplus  by  the 
Army  and  acquhed  by  the  Rlclimond 
County  Board  of  Education.  Excluded 
from  that  transaction  by  the  Army  was 
about  5  acres  at  a  comer  of  the  tract.  On 
this  land  in  1957  the  Army  built  the  pres- 
ent U.S.  Resei-ve  Armory  which  has 
sei-ved  ssince  as  a  reserve  training  center, 
as  well. 

In  1958  the  board  of  education  trans- 
fened  the  main  body  of  the  armon' 
Iirojjerty  to  the  board  of  regetits  ot  the 
University  of  Georgia  for  use  by  Augusta 
College.  That  same  year  Augusta  CoUege, 
then  a  small  junior  college  with  a  history 
dating  back  to  1783.  became  a  unit  of 
the  State  university  system. 

The  college  and  Its  new  site  imderwent 
a  remarkable  growth  and  development 
in  the  succeeding  15  years.  The  college 
was  transformed  fi-om  a  junior  college 
into  a  senior  institution  offering  first  a 
baccalaureate  program  and  recently 
graduate  pi-ogiams  as  well,  Eiuollment 
grew  from  less  than  450  students  in  1958 
to  over  3,900  students  in  1974,  di-awn 
from  throughout  the  central  Savannah 
Hlver  ai-ea  of  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina. The  State  of  Georgia  spent  over  $10 
milUon  to  refiirbL-ih  existing  structures 
and  add  new  facilities,  developing  a 
camiius  which  today  has  a  replacement 
value  of  over  S30  million.  In  short.  In  a 
decade  and  a  half.  Augusta  College  has 
grown  ninefold  into  a  truly  important 
community  a.Met  and  a  valuable  State  fa- 
cility serving  a  broad  and  expanding:  area 
as  an  essential  educational  resource. 

Anticipating  that  contUiued  gionth 
could  push  enrollment  beyond  the  6,000 
mark  by  1980  and  recognizing  that  prop- 
erty for  expansion  was  virtually  non- 
existent In  the  college's  landlocked  res- 
idential area,  Augusta  College  officials 
first  turned  to  the  Army  for  help  with  its 
expansion  In  1971,  The  college  asked 
that  the  adjacent  5-acre  armory  and 
training  center  site  be  tiansferred  to  it 
to  help  relieve  the  space  pioblems. 

The  Army  was  sympathetic  to  the  col- 
lege request.  In  fact.  It  was  finding  the 
5-acre  site  smaller  than  it  needed  for  its 
own  expansion  plans  for  the  training 
center,  but  it  had  no  suitable  alternate 
site  available.  Thus  began  a  cooperative 
effort  extending  to  the  present  to  find  a 
mutually  acceptable  solution  to  the  joint 
problem  of  relocation, 

I  do  not  intend  to  i-ecouiit  tlie  efforts 
tliat  have  been  requiicd  over  the  last  3 
years  to  find  the  happy  answer.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  it  lias  been  found  through  the 
determined  efforts  of  the  college  under 
its  able  pie.'iident.  Dr.  George  Chrlsten- 
berry:  through  the  unstinting  coopera- 
tion of  the  Army,  locally  and  In  Wash- 
ington: through  the  tmdeiftanding  and 
support  of  local  and  State  officials  and 
the  a.y.istunce  of  Federal  agencies:  and 
with  a  boost  «  here  needed  from  Senator 
T«LMAB(;i  .Senator  Thuhmond,  Congress- 
niaii  SrtP!(e:«s.  and  my  own  olBce, 
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The  Army  now  has  fine  site  In  Augusta 
on  which  to  relocate  Its  expanded  Re- 
serve training  center.  Augusta  College  h 
moving  ahead  with  plans  to  utilize  the 
present  site,  and  the  transfer  has  been 
endorsed  by  all  interested  parties.  Tlie 
next  step  required  Is  enactment  of  the 
authorizing  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today.  I  hope  that  the  legislative  wheels 
will  roll  smoothly  and  rapidly  to  passage 
so  that  we  may  soon  set  the  seal  of  Fed- 
eral approval  on  this  flue  example  of 
coopeiation,  civilian  and  military,  local 
State,  and  Federal. 
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By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S  3832.  A  bill  to  prohibit  amateur 
sports  organizations  from  punlshini; 
members  by  banning  them  from  televi- 
sion. RefeiTed  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr,  President,  last 
year  the  University  of  Oklahoma  advised 
the  Big  Eight  Conference  and  the  NCAA 
that  they  were  guilty  of  a  recraltlng 
violation  involving  a  member  of  their 
football  team, 

O.U.  admitted  that  a  player's  lilgh 
school  transcilpt  had  been  altered  to 
make  him  eligible  to  participate  in  foot- 
ball his  freshman  year. 

The  facts  of  the  case  indicate  that  the 
player  involved  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  violation.  The  tianscript  was  altered 
by  one  of  the  players  high  school  coach- 
ing staff  but  with  the  acquiescence  of  one 
coach  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Upon  leaniing  the  facts  the  imlver- 
sity  immediately  asked  the  coach  In- 
volved to  re-sign,  which  he  did.  and  the 
pla.ver  tvas  declared  Ineligible  pending 
the  Big  Eight  and  NCAA  Investigation. 
Ultimately  the  Big  Eight  and  NCAA 
came  down  with  sanctions  which  In- 
cluded the  ineligibiUty  of  the  player 
during  the  1973  season,  the  university 
was  denied  the  right  to  go  to  a  bowl 
game  after  both  the  1973  and  1974  sea- 
sons, and  last  the  university  could  not 
appear  on  television  during  the  1974 
and  1975  seasons, 

Fiist  1  must  say  that  the  violation  can 
In  no  way  be  condoned  or  excused.  It 
was  dishonest,  and  the  [leople  involved 
set  a  poor  example  for  the  yoimg  people 
they  were  ostensibly  teaching  and  lead- 
ing. 

However,  I  feel  the  NCAA  and  the  Bit 
Eight  far  exceeded  justice  In  tlie  pun- 
ishtnent  which  was  meted  out. 

I  believe  that  the  punishment  should 
fit  the  crime,  and  Innocent  parties  should 
not  be  forced  to  suffe.-  with  the  guilty 

The  iiony  of  It  aU  Is  that  the  only  per- 
sons now  being  punished  are  those  in- 
nocent of  any  wrongdoing.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  head  football  coach  at  O.U.. 
Mr.  Ban-y  Switzei-.  was  given  a  lie  detec- 
tor test  by  the  Oklahoma  Ci1me  Bureau, 
and  it  showed  not  only  was  he  not  in- 
volved in  the  transcript  alteration,  but 
that  he  liad  never  been  guilty  of  anv 
1  eci-uiling  violation. 

I  see  clear  justification  for  pmii.slihiK 
a  -scliool  in  addition  to  the  actual  guiltv 
party.  The  milvei-slty  sliould  bear  re- 
sponsibility for  policing  their  own  em- 
ployees, but,  the  great  injustice  in  the 
NCAA  and  the  Big  Eight  system  of 
puiiisliinent  is  the  denial  of  a  schools 


light  to  be  on  television,  because  here 
the  primary  recipient  of  the  sanction  is 
not  the  guilty  coach  or  a  player  who 
might  be  involved,  but  the  victim  is  the 
innocent  general  public. 

For  instance.  In  the  case  of  the  Unl- 
vei-sity  of  Oklahoma,  they  offered  to 
foigo  any  revenue  from  television  If 
their  punishment  did  not  include  a  TV 
ban. 

This  would  have  made  sense.  The  uni- 
versity would  have  lost  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  television  revenue, 
but  the  public  and  albeit  the  innocent 
coaches,  students,  and  players  of  the 
team  would  not  be  unfairly  blacked  out. 

It  appears  unfair  to  me  that,  though 
television  is  banned  for  1974  and  1975. 
I'adio  and  tlie  printed  media  are  per- 
mitted. 

It  might  be  questioned  what  authoiily 
the  Congress  has  to  intervene  in  intei- 
collegiate  sports  activities.  Ordinarily  I 
would  say  none.  However,  my  bill  deals 
only  with  an  orgaitization's  authority  to 
interfere  with  the  broadcast  of  an  event 
over  the  airwaves — a  matter  of  tradi- 
tional concern  by  the  Congress  with  its 
legislative  authority  over  the  PCC. 

In  1973,  the  Congress  took  action  to 
make  certain  the  public  had  more  oppor- 
tunity to  witness  televised  football 
games. 

I  woiUd  mge  the  Congress  to  take  ac- 
tion on  this  bill.  The  many,  many  per- 
sons who  cannot  afford  to  buy  $9  tickets 
to  any  athletic  event  should  not  be 
denied  the  opportimity  to  witness  the 
sport  via  television  because  of  the  guilt 
of  one  man.  The  punishment  far  exceeds 
the  ligitimate  piuiishment  of  the  guiltv. 


By  Mr,  TOWER  (for  himself  and 
Mr,  Bbock)  : 

S.  3833.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  .simplify  and 
reform  income  taxes  for  small  businesses. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

Mr,  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
liom  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock i,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  which  will  focus 
tile  attention  of  Congress  on  the  tax 
pioblems  faced  by  small  businessmen  and 
the  need  to  simplify  and  reform  the  in- 
come taxation  of  small  businesses. 

It  Is  our  concera  that  the  backbone 
of  our  economy,  the  small  business  com- 
munity, has  been  the  victim  of  neglect 
by  Congress  for  many  years.  The  crea- 
tion of  subchapter  S  corporations  in  1958 
was  the  last  positive  example  of  any  af- 
firmative action  taken  on  the  particular 
t.ix  pioblems  confionting  small  busi- 
nessmen. 

Recently  the  President  called  on  the 
American  business  community  to  in- 
crease productivity  as  a  step  toward 
prosperity  without  mflation.  The  small 
business  sector  is  ready  to  respond,  yet 
the  complexities  of  our  tax  laws  and  reg- 
ulations coupled  with  their  failure.  In 
several  Instances,  to  keep  pace  with  our 
changing  economic  climate  has  created 
a  fiustrating  moze  not  conducive  to  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development.  What  Is 
needed  are  measures  that  realistically 
deal  with  the  problems  of  a  depreciated 
dollar,  capital  investment  and  overly 
complex  tax  laws,  thereby  stimulathig 


the  flow  of  money  and  people  into  the 
small  business  sector- 
It  is  time  for  Congress  to  remove  the 
stumbling  block  to  small  business  forma- 
tion by  acting  expediently  and  judicious- 
ly to  correct  the  inequities  in  our  tax 
laws.  We  believe  that  our  bill  is  a  sub- 
stantial step  in  this  direction. 

Our  proposal  would: 

Provide  for  lax  simplification  relating 
to  .small  business. 

Increase  the  corporate  stu'tax  exemp- 
tion. 

Provide  encouragement  for  the  estab- 
iLshment  of  new  small  business  enter- 
prises. 

Provide  assistance  for  the  growth  of 
small  business. 

Simplify  and  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  subchapter  S. 

We  commend  the  initiative  taken  by 
our  colleagues,  particularly  the  pioneer- 
in,?  work  of  the  dlstlneulshed  Senator 
from  Nevada  iMr.  Bible  i,  in  the  small 
birsiness  area  and  welcome  others  to 
join  a.5  we  add  our  voice  to  lismg  bipar- 
tisan call  for  small  business  tax  sim- 
plification and  reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  Small  Business  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1974  and  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
iemark«. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
and  the  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rccorn.  as  follows: 
Section- By-Section  Analysis  of  the  Fmai.l 
Business  Tax  Ri:Foa.M  Act  of   1B74 

TnXE    I — T^X    bIMPtlFlCATION    aElJtTInC    TO 
small    BUSINESS 

Sections  101  and  102  provide  for  a  study  by 
Treasury*  and  report  to  Congress  on  the  desir- 
abUity  of  providing  special  depreciation  rules 
for  small  business  and  for  changes  in  tlie 
Tax  Code  to  equate  the  treatmeut  of  fringe 
benefits  as  between  incorporated  and  un- 
incorporated smaU  businesses. 

Section  103  reiievea  small  taxpayers  from 
the  burden  of  too  frequent  payment  of  cer- 
tain employment  and  excise  taxes. 

TITLE    U IMCRFASE    OP    SUBTAX    EXEMPTION 

Section  201  increases  tiie  corporate  surtax 
exemption  from  $25,000  to  SIOO.OOO. 

TITLE    m SPECIAL    PROVISIONS    TO    EMCOL'RAfiE 

ESTABLISHMCNr    OF    NEW    SMALL    Bt^SINESS 

Section  301  would  extend  to  partnership 
tile  opilon  now  enjoyed  by  corporations,  to 
amortize  their  ort^anization  expenses  over  60 
months. 

Section  302  would  equate  tiie  tax  treat- 
ment of  lenders  to  or  quarantors  of  business 
obiigaLlous,  whether  the  businesses  are  In- 
corporated or  not,  by  extending  tiie  ordinary 
loss  rule  presently  appiicabie  to  unincorpo- 
rated business  lendmg. 

Section  303  would  update  Incentives  to  in- 
vest small  businesses  by  increasing  from 
«25.0OO  to  $50,000  the  amount  of  allowable 
losses  re.'julting  from  the  purchase  of  section 
1244  stock. 

A  second  provision  of  this  -section  would 
expand  the  de&nltton  of  a  "small  business 
corporation"  authorized  to  is.=tue  such  slock 
from  $1  million  to  (1.SO0.00O  in  "equity 
capital"  as  defined  by  the  section. 

This  subsection  would  have  the  effect  of 
allowini;  previously  ineligible  corporations 
with  piiiiity  capital  of  between  »1  muliou  and 
Jl.SOO.ooo  to  issue  1244  stock  In  the  amount 
of  *75O.000  (compared  with  9500.000  under 
t:ie  present  seclloni  and  to  permit  previously 
ell(iible  small  busUiess  corporations  to  Issue 
sificit  up  to  tlie  4750.000  amount,  if  tliey  are 


oiherwi:ie  in  (x>mpltance  with  the  applicable 
rules- 
Further  provisions  would  enlarge  the  tune 
within  which  a  section  1244  plan  must  be 
executed  and  would  preclude  stock  optiotis 
to  employees  from  dlsquaiifylng  such  a  eto'jit 
Issue. 

Another  subjection  would  promote  aware- 
ness of  section  1344  beneath  .o  newer  firms  bv 
encouraging  an  entry  on  the  tax  return. 
Filing  a  copy  or  the  plan  with  the  return 
as  optionally  provided  would  have  additional 
benefits  of  stahUtzlug  lis  timing  and  content. 

TITLE  IV — PROVISIONS  TO  ASSIST  SMALL  BUSlNt54 
OROWTM 

Section  -101  would  increase  additional  first- 
year  depreciation  from  810.000  to  «a0.000  in 
occordance  with  increases  in  tlie  cost  of  living 
and  doing  bu.slne.^s  slni  the  section  was  pre- 
viously revised  in  1958. 

Section  402  would  extend  the  period  and 
flexibility  in  use  of  loss  carryover  provision 
for  small  business  by  allowing  existing  cor- 
porations to  carry  loKfies  forward  up  to  10 
ycurs  at  their  option. 

Section  403  wouid  illtrea.se  from  SIOO.OOO 
to  8200.000  the  minimum  accumulated  earn- 
li'gs  credit  for  all  corporations.  The  accumu- 
lated tax  rate  on  improperly  accumulated 
cvruiugs  is  reduced  to  22  percent  f  om  27'- 
percent  on  the  flrst  4100.000  and  38' i  percent 
on  amounts  in  excess  of  9100.000.  The  section 
Hiso  hicreases  from  75  to  90  day  foilowlnR 
ihe  close  of  the  taxable  year  tlie  period  In 
wiiicb  dividend  payments  may  I3e  designated 
a^  dividends  paid  during  the  taxable  year 

Section  404  would  allow  all  corporations  *o 
r.niortute  cerlntn  expenditures  Uicldent  to 
the  issuance  or  registration  c '  stock  or  to  the 
listing  of  such  stock  on  a  regional  exchange. 

Section  405  would  allow  research  and  de- 
velopment expenses  to  be  amortized  begin- 
ning at  the  time  they  ore  made  rather  th.in 
waiting  until  the  taxp.vyer  "Jirst  realizes 
beuelits'  Irom  these  expenditures. 

TITLE   V— PROVISIONS    BELATTNC  TO    SVDCIT-.pjfa 
S     CORPORATIONS 

Section  001  would  allow  enlargement  of 
ilie  Subchapter  S  "tax-option"  small  bufl- 
ness  corporations  in  the  following  3  wa:. i. 
Ill  initial  shareholders  could  numljer  IS. 
rather  than  the  present  10;  i2|  shareholders 
in  excess  of  this  ceUing  who  take  iheir  slock 
by  reason  of  heirship  ^vouid  not  dlsquallfv 
election:  and  13 1  after  5  years,  the  number 
of  permissible  shareholders  would  increase 
to  25.  broadening  possibilities  lor  motivat- 
ing employees  by  way  of  siocx  options  and 
for  infusion  of  fresh  capltiU  for  the  eitpan- 
sitm. 

Section  502  '.\-ould  expand  classes  of  tlidrc- 
holders  to  Include:  tnl  trusts  where  stotk 
passes  pursuant  to  a  will,  and  ahere  ilie 
trust  15  used  merely  lo  convey  the  stock  :o  a 
ioug-term  eligible  holder  within  60  days; 
(bi  trusts  where  the  entire  income  is  tax- 
able to  the  grantor;  and  tcl  small  business 
Investment  companies,  subject  lo  tiie  elim- 
ination of  tlie  dividends  payed  credit  on  sucli 
income. 

Section  503 — Under  the  present  law.  a  new 
shareholder  can  void  the  subchapter  S  elec- 
tion for  himself,  the  corporation,  and  all 
other  shareholders.  Under  the  rule  propo^d 
by  section  503,  a  new  shareholder  would 
stand  on  the  same  footing  as  ail  other  share- 
holders, and  any  61  percent  of  the  stocic 
ownership  could  revoke  the  election. 

Section  504  provides  additionally  for  non- 
disquallllcation  of  a  Subchapter  S  corpora- 
tion by  reason  of  exceedmg  the  limit  of  20 
percent  passive  income  m  a  sUigie  year.  The 
election  privilege  could  still  be  lost  pursuant 
to  this  proposal  If  tlie  limit  Is  exceeded  m 
any  2  of  4  consecutive  years. 

tSectiO't  6ns  would  relieve  considerable 
pressure  on  small  business  corporations  in 
the  event  there  has  been  a  terminattou  of 
status  because  of  events  beyond  its  control. 
If  Ihe  corpotution  is  able  lo  establish  that 
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r.'.o  teRnln&t:»n  u*«s.  in  fact,  iu&dvertent 
oim  cfln  gain  ftiM  compliance  within  00  daya 
f'l  notlftcation.  Its  Subchapter  s  staliis 
V  vi.iid  be  pre^n-ed  lor  future  years. 

Secr5ou  506  would  equate  carryover  treat- 
r.\eMi  of  Subchapter  S  Icena  m  excasa  ot 
b;'s:>  under  la74(c.  with  those  of  partner- 
>hlp5  t'.nder  section  704(di.  Thus.  If  the 
bujls  ivBB  rebmit  m  a  future  year,  the  excess 
lo.s  Mould  become  avallnble  as  a  currei.i 
deduction 

S    3833 
ff^    't   t'larfctt   1711   tUf  Si'tiitte  and  Hoiifr 
c)  KepmentatlTrt  of  the  t/nlro)  sialt-x  of 
America  in  Congress  a^M-uihled. 
Section  1.  Sliort  title 

<al  Short  Title.— This  .Act  may  be  elled  »■; 
the  ■■Sm»:i  Business  Tax  Reform  Act  ot 
1874-. 

(b)  Tnble  cr  Contents. — 
TITLE    I— TAX    SIMPUFICATION    EtEtAT- 

ING  TO  S.MALL  BUSI.SESS 
Sec  101.  Beviaon  of  depreciation  policy. 
Sec  102.  Equalization  of  treatment  of  fringe 
beuefits  as  between  incorporated 
ozul   tuilDcorporatcd   b.-nail   bust- 
neaaes. 
"Sec  !LJJ    Frequency  of  culleclioii  of  cerlahi 
einplo.yment  and  excise  taxes. 
TiTLS   II— INCREASE   OP  CORPORATE 
StTBTAX  EXEMPTION 
Sec. 301    Increa-'e  of  exemption 
Sec.  203.  Conforming  amendments. 
TITLE  m— SPECI.AL  PROVISIONS  TO  EN- 
COURAGE    ESTABLISHMENT     OF     NEW 
SM.\LL  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES 
Sec.  301.  Deduction    ot    orgnnlzaiional    ex- 
penses ot  partnership, 
fei  .loj.  Bad  debt  deduction  for  guarantors 
of  obligations  of,  and  lenders  to 
small  buslue^ss  corporations. 
Sec-  303.  Lo&ses  on  smaJl  business  stock. 
TITLE  IV— PROVISIONS  TO  ASSIST  SMALL 

BUSINESS  OROWTH 
Sec  4(1!    Licrease    in    additional    nrst-jcur 

depreciation  allowance. 
Sec.  402    10  year  carryover  of  small  business 

net  operating  losses. 
Sec  403.  Accumulated  earnings  tax. 
Sec.  104.  Amortization   of  expenditures   m- 

cldent  to  l^uance  of  stock. 
Sec  403.  Period  tor  amortization  of  research 

and  experlmentnl  expenditures. 
TITLE      V— PROtTSIONS      RELATING     TO 

SCBCHAPTER  S  CORPORATIONS 
Eec-301,  I.ncreasUig   number  of  permissible 

ehareholderR. 
Sec  502.  EroadenUlg    daises   of   permissible 

shareholders. 
Sec  503.  Termination  of  election  bv  majority 
Sec  504.  Termination    of    election— passive 

investment  income. 
See  305   Termination  of  clecnon — Ijiadvert- 

euce. 
S<-c  306.  Carr>over  ot  disaUowed  deduction.' 
for    corporation's    net    operating 
lo«'. 
ic.  Amenaniein  cf  1954  Code— Except  o? 
o'iieruwe  expressly   provided,   whenever  m 
this  Act.  an  ameudineut  is  expressed  in  terms 
ot  «n  amei;dment  to  a  aection  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  Is  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  Internal   Revelme  Code  of 
1D54. 

fdt  Elteclive  date. — E.vcepl.  a.s  oiherwi*e 
specified,  the  amenaments  to  the  Internal 
Revem'c  Cede  of  1954  made  by  this  Ac; 
apply  to  tiLXable  years  beginning  niter  the 
date  L-i  the  enac:inei;t  of  thii  Act. 
TITLE   I— T.\X    SIMPLIFICATION    HEI.AT- 

INO  TO  SHALL  BUSINESS 
Sec    ifii.  Revision    of   depreciation   poUcv 

In  I  The  secretary  ot  the  Treasury  shall 
ftudv.  with  the  assistance  ot  the  Adminis- 
trator 01  the  Small  Bnslne^^  Administrnttou 
and  report  thereon  to  the  Committee  on 
Way.=  and  Means  of  tlie  House  of  Represent- 
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ati\e8  and  the  Conuuitiee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate,  tlie  effect  on  smali  bmlness  of 
those  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  depreciation 
of  property  and  the  desirability  of  providing 
special  treatment  for  small  business  under 
such  provision"!.  In  makhig  such  study,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  Into  consideration— 
1 1 )  the  effect  of  the  credit  for  in\-estmeut 
in  depreciable  property  on  capital  forma- 
tion by  small  buslnesii. 

<2(  the  need  of  small  buiineas  to  be  able 
to  take  auvaurage  of  rapid  technologicnl 
advances. 

iJi  the  necessity  for  simplicitv  in  the 
nnpUctttioii  of  the  depreciation  provisions 
tn  small  business,  and 

(4)  the  desirability  of  provldlHii  treatment 
for  small  business  In  the  United  states 
eompnrable  to  the  treatment  provided  under 
the  lax  laws  of  other  advanced  countries 
for  small  business  in  those  countries. 

(bi  The  report  required  by  subsection  (to 
bhall  be  stibmltted  as  soon  as  practicable, 
but  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  ti.aciment  of  this  Act. 
Se*'.  102.  Equalization  of  treatment  of 
fringe  benefits  as  between  Incor- 
porated and  iinincorporated 
Mnalt  businesses, 
'a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  Koitse  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committ«e  on  Finance  of  the  Senat*  reconi- 
mendutions  for  changes  In  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  equal  tax 
benefits  for  all  small  business  enterprises, 
whether  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  re- 
"nlruiK  from  the  application  of  the  provi- 
5ioi:s  of  the  Code  relating  to  qxiallfled  pen- 
sion. protltshi\rIng  and  stock  bonus  plans. 
I'ea'tii  and  accidents  plans,  and  wage  con- 
tinuation plans. 

(bj  Tiie  recommendations  required  by 
subsection  (ui  shall  be  submitted  as  soon  as 
practicable,  but  not  later  than  one  year  alter 
the  date  ol  the  euacrment  of  this  Act. 
Sec  103.  Frequency  of  collection  of  certain 
employment  and  excise  taxes. 
tai  Smnli  Taxpayers  Not  to  be  Required  to 
Make  Payments  More  Often  Than  Monthly.— 
Section  6302  (relating  to  mode  or  time  of 
collection)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

*(d»  Collection    of    Certain    Employment 

and   ExcUe   Taxes.— If.   durbig   a   calendar 

month,   the   aggregate   of  the  amoimt  of — 

"(1)   taxes   deducted    under    section   3102 

from  wages  paid  by  a  person. 

"(2)  taxes  hnposed  wider  s'.'rtlcn  3I1I  en 
V.  .^ges  paid  by  such  person. 

"13^  taxes  deducted  and  withheld  under 
Bpctlon  3402  upon  wages  paid  bv  such  pcr'jon. 
and 

"(4i    ta-Kcs  imposed  undtT  chapters  31  unU 
32  with  re.'ipeci  to  sales  by  such  person. 
does  not  exceed  SI0,O0O, 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  not  require 
s-uch   person    to  pay  or  deposit  such   taxes 
more  than  one  time  during  such  month." 

(b)  E£recilve  Date.— Tl«  amendment  made 
by  5i:b5ection   (a»   shall  take  effect  on  the 
fli-^t  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  begin- 
ning more  than  30  days  after  the  date  ot  the 
ei\aclment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE    IT— INCRE.\SE    OF    CORPORATE 
SURTAX  EXEMPTION 
Se**.  301.     Increase  of  exemption. 

Section  11  (d)   ^relating  to  surtnx  cxemp- 
tlonj   Is  amended  by  strUchig  out  -sas.OOO  ' 
and  hisertlng  In  lieu  thereoX  "SIOO.OOO". 
Sec.  2u2.    CouformiJii:  amendment*. 

ttM  The  following  provlsiotts  are  amended 
by  -siriklns  nnr  '•*35.000"  nnd  Inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  -sioo.OOd"  pnib  place  n  appears 
thcreuir 
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(I)  section  13  (71  (relating  to  crosa  ref- 
erences relating  to  tax  on  corpora tlona), 

(3 1  section  962  (ci  (relathig  to  election 
by  Uidlvlduals  to  be  subject  to  tax  at  corpo- 
rate rates  i. 

(3 1  section  I5«l  (iclatuig  to  snrtas  ex- 
emptions in  case  of  certain  controlled  corpo- 
rations! (as  In  effect  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning before  19751. 

(41  section  1661  (a)  ill  (relathig  to  Ihni- 
tntloiis  on  certam  mnlllple  tax  benefits  m 
the  case  of  certam  controlled  corporations) 
(as  In  effect  for  taxable  yc.Trs  beginning  after 
1974 1,  and 

151  section  1564  (al(li(Ai  (relating  to 
transitional  rules  m  the  case  of  certain  con- 
trolled corporations). 

(b)  The  table  contained  in  section  1S64 
(an  1 1  is  amended  by  strlSIng  out  "4,1 67"  in 
the  coliunn  headed    Surtax  exemption"  and 
Insertuig  in  lieu  thereof  "16.667". 
TITLE  III— SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  TO  EN- 
COLBAGE     ESTABLISHMENT    OP    NEW 
SMALL    BUSINESS   ENTERPRISES 
s.c.   Jul.   Deduction   of  organizational  ex- 
penses of  partnership. 
Section  703  (relatmg  to  the  computation 
ol  the  Inxable  Income  of  a  partnership)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  siibjiectlon: 
'to  Ohcanizationai.  Expenses. — 
"ID  OENntAt  «Li.r.— .A  deduction  shall  bo 
allowed  to  the  partnership  for  organization:!! 
expenses    (as    deOned    in    paragraph    (21) 
ratably  over  a  period  of  60  months  begin- 
nlng  in  the  month  In  which  such  expenses 
v.ere  paid  or  accrued,  except  that  In  the 
event  the  partnership  is  considered  as  ter- 
nilnaled    under    section    708(b)    any    orga- 
nizational expenses  not  previously  alloteed 
shall  be  allowed  for  the  taxable  Tear  In  nhlch 
It  l.s  so  considered  to  be  terminated. 

•  li'i  DEnuirioN.— For  purposes  of  this 
siibsecllou.  the  term  'organizational  ex- 
penses' means  any  expense  of  a  character 
which.  It  expended  Incident  to  the  creation 
of  a  corporation  having  a  hmlted  life,  would 
be  amortlzable  over  such  llle  and  which  Is 
incident  to — 
■jiAi  the  creation  of  a  netc  partnership; 
"IB)  the  preparation  of  a  partnership 
agreement  for  a  partnership: 

"ICi  the  amendment  of  an  existing  part- 
nership agreement:  or 

■  iDi    the  preparation  or  amendment  or 

any  agreement  relating  to  the  transfer  or 

retirement  of  an  Interest  In  a  partnership  " 

Sec  rite  Bod  debt  deduction  for  guarantor, 

of  obligations  of.  and  lenders  tr . 

small    business   corporations. 

lap    ClU.ABANTOas  OF  ObLIO.ATIONS  OP  SMAf 

BUSINESS  COBPORATIONS.— Section  166(f)  (re. 

latlng  to  guarantors  of  certain  noncorporat.' 

obll!;atlon»i  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

'If  I  GuABANToa  or  Cebtain  NoNconpoaAi': 

O.IIICJAnoNS  AND  OBUCArtONS  OF  SltAlL  BO>iI- 
NTSS  CORPOaATtONS. 

•HI   IN  orNEOAL.— A  pa.vnneni  during  Uie 
taxable   year   by  the  taxpayer    (other   than 
a  corporation)  in  discharge  of  part  or  all  o.- 
his  obiijntlon  as  a  guarantor,  endorser    or 
intlemuitor  of — 
"i.^i  a  noncorporate  oblijjatton:  or 
"iBi  an  obhgatlon  of  a  corporation  which 
(at   the  time  such   obllgaton   u   iiicurredi 
Is  a  small  business  corporation, 
the  proceeds  ot  which  were  used  m  the  trade 
or  bnshiess  of  the  borrower  shall  be  treated 
as  a  debt  becoming  norihless  within  .sucli 
ia\.ible    year   for   purposes   of   this   section 
(except  that  suljsect Ion  id)  shall  not  applvl 
but  only  il  the  obligation  of  the  borrower'to 
the  person  to  whom  such  payment  was  made 
was  worthless  (without  regard  to  such  guar- 
aiily.    endorsement,    or   Indemnity)    at    the 
tune  of  stich  payment. 

"|2|       SMALt      BVSINESS      COBPORATION. — For 

purp./scs  of  paragraph   ill.  the  term  'sinull 
bti-slncbs  corjioratlon'  meana  a  corporation 
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tl;e  equity  capital  ot  which  does  not  exceed 
Sl.500.tK>0.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
.■•er.tence,  the  cqiUty  capital  of  a  corjwration 
!<  the  sum  of  its  money  and  other  property 
<iM  an  amotint  equal  to  the  adjusted  basla 
..I  M;ch  property  for  determining  gain),  less 
:>.t.*  amount  of  Its  indebtedness  (other  than 
:ujebteduess  to  shareholders)." 

tJ?i  DEFiMmoN  OP  Nonbusiness  Debts. — 
s.'ctloa  166(d)(2)  (relating  to  definition  of 
I  o-sbusinetis  debt)  Is  amended — 

( 1  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  swb- 
pitr.igraph  (A): 

i2i  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
(i  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
iiipi-eof  ";  or":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f.  liowlng  new  subparagraph : 

"(C)  a  debt  arising  from  a  loan  to— 

"(1)  one  or  more  indivlduais.  or 

"(11)  a  corporation  which  at  the  time  such 
loan  is  made  is  a  small  business  corporation 
(Hs  defined  in  subsection  (f)(2)), 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  in  the  trade 
or  business  of  tlie  borrower  or  borrowers." 
Sec.  303.  Losses  on  small  business  stock. 

(a)     IMCRKASE    IN     MAXIIktUM     AmOXTNT     OF 

Losses.— Section  1244(b)  (relating  to  limita- 
tion on  application  of  section  1244)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (I)  and 
(2)  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

'•{W  $50,000  (not  more  than  $25,000  of 
which  Is  Attributable  to  stock  acquired  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Small 
Business  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1974),  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife 
filing  a  joint  return  for  such  year  under 
section  6013.  8100.000  (not  more  than  »60.- 
000  of  which  is  attributable  to  stock  acquired 
before  such  date) ." 

(b)   Defikii'ioh  of  Section  1244  Stock. 

Section  1344  (relating  to  losses  on  small 
busmess  stock)  is  amended  by  redesignating 


TITLE  IV-  PROVISIONS  TO  ASSIST  SMAII. 

BUSINESS  OROWTH 
Sec.  401.  Increase  In  additional  firai-ycar  de- 
preciation allowance. 
Section  179(b)   (relating  to  dollar  limita- 
tion on  property  eligible  for  oddillonal  first- 
year  allowance)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  •■$10.000'  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  tn  lieu  thereof 
•'S20.000':  and 

(2)  by  strlktiig  out  "520.000"  and  liiaerting 
In  lieu  thereof  •■94O.OOO". 
Ser.  402.  lO-ycnr  carryover  of  small  bxi-^iness 

net  operating  leases, 
(at     IO-Ye.«i    Cabrtoveb   Pcbiod. — Section 
]72<b)(l)    (relating  to  years  to  which  lo&a 
may  be  carried  is  amended)  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  (Ei"  ui  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•■(E). and  (H)"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph : 

"(H)  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  which  la 
carrying  ou  a  trade  or  business  as  a  small 
business  concern  (within  the  meaning  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  t  determined  as  of 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  the  portion  of 
a  nee  operating  loss  sustained  In  such  trade 
or  business  shall  !»  a  nei  operating  loss 
carryover  to  each  of  the  10  taxable  years 
follonving  the  taxable  year  of  such  losa." 

(b)  EFFEcrm:  D.\*r. — Tlie  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (ai  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  iDSseK  sn?itained  In  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  tiie  enactment  of 
this  Act. 
Sec.  403.  Accumulated  etirnings  tax. 

(a)  Bate  of  Tax.— Section  S31  (relailng 
to  Imposition  ot  accumulated  earnings  tax) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  all  after  "equal 
to"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  *'22  percent 
of  the  accumulated  taxable  income." 

(b>     MnnuTM     Acct7aiuiATH>     Earnincs 


subsection  (e)  as  (g)  and  by  inserting  after     CftEorr.— Section    535(c)     (relating    to    ae- 

subsection    (d)    the  following  new  sub'sec-     '-»— •  -  -    -  - 

tions: 

(e)    Plans  AoonxD  Aite*  Enactment  of 

Shall  BiisiNrss  Tax  Refobm  Act  of  1974. 

In  the  case  of  a  plan  adopted  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  ot  the  Small  BusUiess  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1074 — 

"(1)  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  lo  shall 
be  applied  by  substituting — 

"(A)   8750.000    for    $500,000    In    subpara- 
graph (A) ,  and 

"(B)  81,500,000  for  $1,000,000  in  subpara- 
graph (B); 

"(2)  paragraph  (l)(A)  of  sttbsectlon  (c) 


ciunulated  enrning.s  credit)  is  amended  by 
strlkUjg  out  'sioo.ooo"  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  and  ii:»>ertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
"S200.000". 

(c)  ViTWDrno  DisTRtBirnoNs  To  REorcE 
Tax  LiABiLrrV, — Part  I  of  subchapter  O  of 
chapter  1  (relating  to  corporaUons  Im- 
properly accumiUatlng  surplus)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  538.  Payments  of  dlrider.ds  to  reduce 
tax  liability. 
"la)  DivioLNDs  Paid  ArrEa  Detehminjvtion 
OF  TArLtABtLiTY. — Whenever  a  flnal  determl 


2TMra-^  applied  by  substituting  5  years  for     nation  has  been' made  that  a  corporation  U 

"(3)  paragraph  (I  KG)  of  stib.sectlon  (c) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a  prior  offer- 
ing of  section  1244  stock  under  a  plan 
adopted  on  or  before  such  date,  but  in  ap- 
pljliig  paragraphs  (2)  (A)(1)  and  (2)(B)(l) 
Of  subsection  (c)  there  shall  be  taken  into 
account  the  amount  of  such  prior  offering 
which  is  outstanding  on  the  date  of  the 
adoption  of  the  plan:  and 

•*(4»  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (IKC)  of 
s\ib?ectlou  (c),  options  to  acquire  stock  held 
by  employees  of  the  corporation  (and  un- 
issued stock  necessary  in  case  of  the  exercise 
of  Mtch  options)  shall  not  be  considered  to 
l>e  a  part  of  a  prior  otreriue  which  is  out- 
standing. 

•■it)  Notice  of  OrrrarNo  and  Adoption  of 
Plans. — A  corporation  which  during  the  tax- 
able year  makes  an   offering  of  its  stock     „  ™«.  „„,  ^  ,, 

Which  it  believes  to  fuiflU  the  requirements     purposes  of  section  561 
or  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  and  (G),  of  sub- 
section (c)(1)  may— 

"(1)  Include,  on  its  return  for  such  year, 
a  statement  that  such  offering  has  been 
made  and  the  date  on  wlxlch  the  plan  for 
such  offering  was  adopted,  and 

"|2)  include  a  copy  of  such  plan  wltli  s'-.ch 
refjrn-" 


liable  for  the  tax  imposed  by  section  531  for 
a  taxable  year,  such  corporation  may  desig- 
nate any  dividends  paid  by  it  within  DO  days 
after  the  date  of  such  final  determination  as 
dividends  paid  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  this 
section.  In  determining  such  corporation's 
flnal  liabUity  for  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
631  for  such  t:ixable  year,  the  amount  of  Its 
accumulated  taxable  income  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  dividends 
paid  and  so  designated. 
•■(b)  Special  Rules. — 

*'  ( 1 )      DiVIDEKDS     TO     WinCH     APpLIClBLE.— 

Subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only  to  a  divi- 
dend which  meets  Hie  requiremeutf  of  sec- 
tion 562. 

"(2)  Section  5si  not  to  atflv. — Any  divi- 
dend designated  under  subsection  (a)  as  a 
dividend  paid  to  obtain  the  benefiw  at  this 
section  shall  not  be  treated  as  dividend  for 
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"(c)  RcctT-ATioNs.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  b£  may  be  uecee- 
sary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

(d)  Clerical  A-mendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  part  I  of  subchapter  G  (rf  chap* 
ten  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thet»of 
the  following  new  item: 
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"Sec    *)J8.  Pa.vment  of  dliidcndb  to  retlnce 

lai  llabimy." 
Sec.  404.  Amortisation  of  expendittires   iii- 
cltleut  to  Issuance  of  stock. 
Section  a48lbl    (relating  to  defUlltlon  of 
organizational    expendtttire&i     Is    amemlccl 
by- 
la  I  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3i  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  "or";  and 

lb!  Inserting  the  following  nc'c  pnr.igrapl! 
after  paragraph  (3) : 

"(4  1   Is  Incident  to  the  issuance  or  regl-- 
Iration  of  stock  In  the  corporation  or  to  the 
llstiiig  of  such  Block  on  a  regional  exchange.". 
Sec.  405.  Period     for    amortl^satlon    of    re- 
search   and    experlmeiital     ex- 
penditures. 
Section  174(b)  (relalhig  to  amortUatiou  of 
certain  research  and  expenmentol  expendi- 
tures) is  amended  by  striking  out  "(begin- 
ning with  the  month  In  which  the  taipa^er 
first    realb'es  benefits  from  such   expendi- 
ture;;-)" In  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 

■nXLE     V— PROVISIONS      KEL.^TING      TO 

SUBCHAPTER  S  COSPORA-nONS 
Sec.  501.  Increasing   number  of   permls.?ib;e 
sLareholders. 

(a)  iNcaEASx  IN  NtjMBca. — section  1371(al 
(relating  to  deSnltlon  of  small  business  cor- 
poration) is  amended  b.v  strlulng  out  "10 
shareholders"  In  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting 
In  Hen  thereof  "IS  shareholders  (25  share- 
holder.t.  In  tlie  case  of  a  corporation  which 
has  been  In  existence  for  5  or  more  years)". 

(b)  Stock  Rtcavra  Uiv)k  De.mh  or  Shaee- 
holdi:rs. — Section  1371  (relating  to  deSni- 
tlont)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Stock  Held  by  iNoiviotrALS  Br  Reason 

OF   DtATH  OF  OaiClNAL  SH-ARtHOUHas. StOClt 

o»iied  by  an  Individual  which  was  tvcelved 
by  him  by  reason  of  the  death  of  an  original 
shareholder  shall,  for  ptirposes  of  applying 
6ub.«ection  (ai(l).  be  treated  as  If  it  were 
still  owned  by  such  original  shareholder.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'origi- 
nal shareholder'  means  a  -shareholder  de- 
scribed In  section  1372(al  who  Is  required 
to  consent  to  an  election  under  such  section. " 
Sec.  502.  Broadening  classes  of  permlsslbk- 
shareholders. 

(a  I  SM.ALL  BUSIK£SS  ImXSTMtNT  Co.M- 
PAKICS  AVD  CEBTAIN  TBUSTS. — ScCtlOU  1371(8) 

(rehjting  to  definition  of  smaU  bushjess  cor- 
porauon)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(other 
than  an  estate,  a  trust  described  In  subsec- 
tion (f  1 ,  or  a  small  business  mvestmeut  com- 
pany operating  under  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  19581". 

(bi  cotTAiK  TacsTS.— Section  1371  (relat- 
ing to  definitioiis)  is  amended  bv  adding 
after  subsection  (e)  (as  aided  bv"  section.^ 
SOl(b)  ot  this  Act)  the  following  t,ew  sub- 
section : 

"if)    CCSTAIK  TaUSTS   I'TEMtTTTD  AS   SllAB£- 

uoitiras.— For  piuToses  of  subsection  (a),  the 
following  trusts  may  be  sliareholders: 

"(1)  A  trust  all  of  which  Is  treated  as 
owned  by  the  grantor  under  subpart  E  oi 
part  I  ot  subchapter  J  of  this  chapter. 

"(2)  A  trust  created  primarily  to  exercHe 
the  voting  power  of  stock  transferred  to  It. 

"(3)  Any  trust  with  respect  to  stock  trans- 
ferred to  It  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a  win, 
but  only  for  the  90-day  period  beginning  ou 
the  dsy  on  which  such  stock  is  transferred 
toll. 

In  Uie  case  of  ■  trust  described  in  paragraph 
(3),  each  beneSclary  of  the  trust  shall,  tot 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)  (1).  be  treated  as 
a  shareholder." 

(c)  TkCHNicAL  Amendments. — Section  243 
(c)  (relating  to  special  rules  for  certain  dis- 
tributions) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph; 
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"(5)  Any  dividend  received  by  a  small 
business  Investment  company  operating 
under  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  ot 
11}5B  from  an  electing  small  business  cor* 
poratlou  tand  any  amount  Included  In  the 
t'Tixs  income  of  5\ich  company  which  la 
r.'cated  as  a  dividend  under  section  1373) 
rnall  not  be  treated  as  a  dividend." 
£ec.  503,  Termination  of  election  by  majority. 

Section  1372<e)  (relating  to  termination  of 
elc.tl(in)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  O): 

1:3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
cf  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "An  election  may  be  re- 
voked only  If  shareholders  owning  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation  ou 
the  day  on  which  the  revocation  Is  made  con- 
sent to  the  revocation.";  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2).  (3), 
(4).  and  i5)  as  (1).  (2).  (3).  and  (4).  re- 
spectively. 

Sec.   504.    Termination   of   election — passive 
Investment  Income. 

Section  1373(c}  (5)  (relating  to  passive  in- 
vestment Income)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  subparagraph  tA)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  an  election  under  subsection  (a)  made 
by  a  small  bu.iiness  corporation  shall  termi- 
nate If — 

"(II  for  any  tajcable  year  of  the  corporation 
for  which  the  election  Is  In  effect,  the  cor- 
poration has  gross  receipts  more  than  20 
percent  of  alilch  Is  passive  investment  in- 
come, and 

"(ID  for  any  of  the  3  IramedLitely  preced- 
ing taxable  years  of  the  corporation  for  which 
the  election  is  in  cRect,  the  corporation  had 
gross  receipts  more  than  20  percent  of  which 
was  passive  Investment  Income. 

Such  termination  shall  be  effective  for  the 
taxable  year  of  the  corporation  described 
in  clause  ll),  and  for  all  succeeding  taxable 
years  of  the  corporation." 
Sec.  505.  Termination  of  elect  Icin— Inadvert- 
ence. 

Section  1372  (relating  to  election  by  small 
business  corporation)    Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Au  election"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  (2)  (as  re- 
designated by  this  Act)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(h).  an  election";  and 

(2)  by  adding  ot  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(h)  CEASING  To  Be  Small  BusiNrss  Coa- 

roBATION    TUBOCGH    INADVERTENCE. An    ClCC- 

tlon  under  subsection  (a)  made  by  a  small 
business  corporation  which  ceases  to  be  a 
small  bii-Mness  corporation  shall  not  termi- 
nate if.  after  notification  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  that  It  has  failed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  J371(al.  the 
corporation — 

"ID  establishes  that  .tuch  failure  was  in- 
advertent, and 

"(2)  within  90  days  after  the  dnte  ou  which 
It    Is   so    notified,    completes    action    so    as 
again  to  meet  such  requirements." 
Sec.  596,    Carryover    of    disallowed    deduc- 
tions for  corporations  net  op- 
erating loss 

Section  137*(C|  (relating  to  determina- 
tion of  shareholder's  portion  of  net  operat- 
ing loss)  Is  amended  by  addUig  at  the  end 
thereof  the  followhig  new  paragraph; 

"(3)  CaaavovtR  op  disallowed  part, — If, 
by  reason  of  the  application  of  paragraph 
(2).  any  part  of  a  shareholder's  portion  of 
the  net  operating  loss  of  an  electing  small 
business  corporation  for  any  taxable  year 
(as  determined  under  paragraph  (1))  Is  not 
allowable  as  a  deduction  under  subsection 
(b)  for  such  taxable  year,  such  part  shall, 
subject  to  the  limitation  contained  In  par- 
agraph (21,  be  treated  as  (or  be  added  to, 
as  the  case  may  be)  bis  portion  of  the  cor- 


poration's net  operating  loss  for  the  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year." 

SMAIX     QUSINESS     TAX     RCFORM     ACT     OF     1974 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
iMr.  Tower)  as  a  coatithor  of  the 
Small  Business  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1974. 

Small  business  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  our  free  market  system  rests: 
19  out  of  20  of  the  enterprises  in  this 
country  are  small  businesses,  yet,  small 
business  has  been  deplorably  neglected. 
Either  consciou.'Uy  or  unconsciously  Gov- 
ernment policies  have  been  directed  to- 
ward supporting  those  large  segments  of 
the  economy — the  major  corporations 
and  national  labor  unions — that  con- 
tribute most  visibly  to  the  gross  national 
product. 
It  is  high  time  this  trend  is  reversed. 
A  good  place  to  begin  is  with  the  Ped- 
ei'al  tax  code. 

Our  many  fine  small  corporations, 
partnerships,  proprietorships,  and  Indi- 
viduals simply  are  unable  to  cope  with 
the  Federal  tax  laws.  The  forms  are  tor- 
turous while  the  tax  burden  too  often 
is  a  disincentive  for  growth  and  in- 
creased productivity. 

The  Small  Business  Tax  Reform  Act 
would  be  a  big  step  toward  correcting 
these  inequities. 

First,  the  bill  calls  for  tax  simplifica- 
tions relating  to  small  business.  The  pri- 
mai-y  focus  here  would  be  to  find  ways 
to  enable  small  business  to  fully  receive 
the  advantages  of  depreciation  and 
fringe  benefit  I'ules  enjoyed  by  large 
corporations. 

The  corporate  surtax  exemption  would 
be  increased  from  $25,000  to  $100,000. 
The  S25.000  corporate  surtax  exemption 
was  ftxed  in  1938.  During  the  past  36 
years  the  value  of  this  figure  has  been 
significantly  eroded  by  inflation.  The  ad- 
justment in  the  bill  will  compensate  for 
inflation.  Congress  has  already  taken 
this  into  account  in  increasing  the  per- 
sonal exemption  for  individuals. 

Special  provisions  in  the  bill  would  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  new  small 
businesses.  Presently,  small  businesses 
find  that  they  are  disadvantaged  by  the 
intricateness  and  vagaries  of  the  tax 
cede.  Relief  from  some  of  the.se  problems 
would  be  afforded  by  extending  to  part- 
nership.s  the  option  to  amortize  oi'gani- 
zation  expenses;  by  extending  to  tmin- 
corporated  business  lending  the  ordinary 
loss  rule:  and  by  providing  more  favor- 
able treatment  for  section  1244  stock. 

Small  business  growth  would  be  en- 
couraged through  a  number  of  measures 
to  provide  for  the  internal  generation  of 
capital.  This  is  currently  ci-ucial  in  light 
of  the  tight  money  market.  Today,  the 
small  business  firm  must  rely  most 
heavily  on  retained  earnings.  To  accom- 
plish these  ends  the  minimum  accumu- 
lated earnings  credit  for  all  corpora- 
tions would  be  increased  from  $100,000 
to  $200,000.  Certain  expendltmes  inci- 
dent to  the  issuance  or  registration  of 
stock  could  be  amortized.  Research  and 
development  expense  could  be  amortized 
at  the  time  made.  Depreciation  and  loss 
carryover  rules  would  be  liberalized. 
Perliaps  most  important  are  the  pro- 


visions to  simplify  and  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  subchapter  S.  In  1958, 
subchapter  S  was  included  in  the  Reve- 
nue Act  to  permit  small  flnns  to  select 
the  form  of  business  organization  de- 
sired without  the  necessity  of  taking  into 
account  major  differences  in  tax  conse- 
quences. Unfortunately,  subchapter  S  has 
fallen  short  in  a  number  of  respects  of 
accomplishing  this  objective.  A  number 
of  provisions  in  the  Small  Business  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1974  are  designed  to  ac- 
complish more  nearly  this  objective. 

In  proposing  the  Small  Business  Tax 
Reform  Act,  I  am  cognizant  of  the  fact 
tiiat  there  will  be  some  revenue  reduc- 
tion. I  do  not  feel  that  this  or  any  other 
measure  which  reduces  revenue  should 
be  enacted  until  there  are  equivalent 
cuts  in  Federal  expenditures.  Otherwise, 
any  gains  would  be  eaten  up  by  Infla- 
tion. Inflation  hits  the  small  business- 
man particularly  hard.  I  am  hopefiU  that 
my  Budget  Refoi-m  Act  which  has  now 
been  .signed  into  law  will  be  effective  in 
reducing  the  level  of  Government  ex- 
penditures and  pave  the  way  for  tlii* 
much  needed  tax  reform  measure. 
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By  Mr.  STE'VENSON: 

S.  oJS'j.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal 
cliarter  to  the  American  PoUtlcal  Items 
Collectors,  Incorporated.  ReteiTed  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  provide  a  Federal  charter  to  the 
American  PoUtical  Items  Collectors. 

The  American  Political  Items  Collec- 
tors, or  APIC,  is  a  nonpaitisan  national 
organization  dedicated  to  the  collection 
and  preservation  of  the  artifacts  of 
America's  political  heritage.  Organized 
in  1945,  APIC  now  lias  over  2,000  active 
members,  from  all  walks  of  life,  located 
in  all  50  State.'!.  I  am  a  member  of  APIC, 
and  a  ron:tituent  of  mine,  Larry  Krug  of 
Villa  Park,  111.,  is  APIC's  president. 

Through  educational  projects,  pro- 
grams, and  research  publications,  APIC 
h--5  been  a  leader  in  expanding  the 
knowledge  of  Americans  about  our  polit- 
ical process.  APIC  is  expanding  its  edu- 
cational efforts  for  the  Revolutionary 
Bicentennial  through  close  cooperation 
with  State  Bicentennial  commissions. 
But  this  is  a  continuing  commitment  anJ 
the  organization  intends  to  work  long 
after  tlie  Bicentennial  has  passed  into 
history. 

APIC  is  a  national  organization  dedi- 
cated to  preserving  American  politicl 
history  on  a  naticrial  level,  and  for  this 
reason  I  believe  consideration  should  be 
given  to  pro\1ding  APIC  a  Federal 
charter. 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  3837.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  the  gross 
income  of  certain  individuals  the  first 
$750  of  interest  received  from  savings 
account  deposit's.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

INDIVIDUAL    SAVER'S    INCXNTIVZ    ACT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  Is  to  encourage  individ- 
ual savings  and  to  reduce  the  inflation- 
ary pressures  in  our  economy.  The  bill 
would  exempt  from  the  personal  Income 


tax  of  any  person  earning  less  than 
,s20.000  the  first  $750  of  Interest  income 
received  from  savings  account  deposits. 
There  is  already  an  exclusion  for  the 
fir>t  SlOO  of  dividend  income  wlilch  pro- 
'.  ido,«  an  incentive  for  investment  ui  com- 
I'ion  stock.  The  economy  is  plagued  by 
siiortages  and  Inflation.  Expanding  our 
'rdustrial  capacity  is  essential  to  our 
nnti-lnflatlon  battle.  Capital  Investment 
in  lob  creating  new  plants  and  equipment 
must  result  from  increased  savings.  A 
direct  way  to  increa.se  the  supply  of  capi- 
tal » liich  may  be  Invested  in  new  plants 
and  equipment  is  to  encourage  more  peo- 
ple to  save  money.  There  are  few  incen- 
tives to  save,  however,  when  there  is  a 
prevailing  attitude  of  "spending  today 
because  tomorrow's  prices  will  be  high- 
er." This  bill  would  help  to  stem  the  flight 
of  money  out  of  savings  accounts  and 
thereby  protide  more  needed  capital  for 
investment  in  housing,  in  industry,  in 
energy  projects  and  in  other  areas  of  our 
economy  where  shortages  exist. 

Savings  and  loans  institutions  are  ex- 
periencing disintermediation — an  outflow 
of  savings — to  other,  lugher-yielding 
debt  instnmients.  This  is  di-ying  up  funds 
in  the  housing  market.  The  short  supply 
of  mortgage  money  luis  sent  homebuj'ers' 
interest  rates  to  record  levels.  Tliis  bill 
would  stimulate  the  housing  market  and 
preserve  a  competitive  savings  and  loans 
industrj'. 

Another  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide some  relief  for  tlie  retired  person 
who  must  live  on  the  interest  from  his 
life  savings.  With  the  prevailing  double- 
digit  rate  of  inflation,  the  person  with 
interest  Income  is  barely  eai-ning  one- 
half  the  inflation  rate.  Tliis  bill  would 
protect  the  pensioners  and  other  people 
who  rely  on  savings  from  the  ranges  of 
inflation  and  allow  them  to  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  their  earlier  labor.  The  bUl  would 
not,  however,  provide  a  wmdfall  to  those 
t\ho  can  afford  to  protect  themselves 
from  inflation,  because  the  exemption 
applies  onl.v  to  those  with  gioss  incomes 
le.'s  than  $20,000. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  i  tor  himself 
and  Mr.  JacKsoN  i : 

S.  383S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fimd  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended,  to  establish  the  National  His- 
toric Preservation  Fund,  and  for  other 
purijores.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Ml'.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today,  on  behalf  of  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son i  and  myself,  legislation  that  I  be- 
lieve Is  an  important  step  forward  in 
providing  adequate  funds  to  the  States 
for  a  new  program  for  the  ecquisiiion  of 
critically  needed  land  areas,  both  urban 
and  ruial,  and  for  the  preseiyation  ot 
e.'^amples  of  our  fast-disappeaiiiig  liis- 
lorjc  heritage.  The  legislation  also  v.ould 
provide  additional  funding  for  existing 
recreational  programs  presently  funded 
tlnough  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund. 

Speclflcall.v.  the  legislaiion  would  do 
tlie  following; 

First,  title  I  of  this  legislaUon  would 
increase  tlie  autliorized  annual  ceiling 
for  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  from  $300  million  to  S750  million. 


The  legislation  specifies  that  of  this 
amount,  two-thirds  will  be  available  for 
the  present  purposes  of  the  Fund.  This 
would  provide  a  total  of  $200  million  an- 
nually to  assist  the  Federal  land  manag- 
ing agencies  in  rounding  out  their  rec- 
reation estates,  and  a  total  of  $300  mil- 
lion to  be  u.sed  on  a  50  Pederal-50  State 
match  ratio  for  State  and  local  land  ac- 
quisition and  development. 

Second,  $250  milhon  annually  wo'tild 
be  made  available  to  the  States  out  of 
the  fund  on  a  30  State-70  Federal  match 
basis.  These  moneys  would  be  used  for 
the  acquisition  of  mban  area  land  that 
has  value  for  park  and  recreation  pur- 
poses, for  consenation  of  land  and  other 
natiual  resources,  and  for  historic,  archi- 
tectural or  scenic  purposes.  These 
moneys  also  would  be  available  for  the 
acquisition  by  the  States  on  the  30-70 
basis  of  fragile  or  historic  lands  where 
uncontrolled  or  incompatible  develop- 
ment could  result  in  substantial  damage 
to  such  lands.  These  lands  would  include 
shorelands.  rare  or  valuable  ecosystem." 
and  geological  formations,  significant 
wildUfe  habitats,  wilderness  areas  and 
wetlands. 

Third,  title  II  of  tlie  legislation  creates 
a  National  Historic  Preservation  Fund 
to  meet  the  funding  needs  of  the  Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  Act  of  196G. 
The  Fimd  would  derive  its  revenues  from 
tlie  sale  of  our  renewable  resources  under 
the  Mineral  Leasmg  Act  of  1920.  as 
amended,  and  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act.  and  would  provide  up 
to  $150  million  annually  to  match  State 
preservation  expenditures  luder  the  Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  legislation 
that  I  have  just  described  is  grcatlj' 
needed — Dnd  needed  now.  Everyday  we 
lose  3.000  acres  of  land  to  development. 
The  Federal  Government  must  act  now 
if  we  are  to  save  our  open  spaces  and 
historic  and  fragile  areas  from  absorp- 
tion by  urban  sprawl.  Our  present  pro- 
grams are  not  adequate  to  deal  with  the 
situation  that  confronts  us.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  mtroduclng  today  will,  I  be- 
lieve, provide  a  significant  stimulus  to 
the  action  that  the  Pedeitil  Government 
and  the  States  must  now  take  to  meet 
the  conservation  challenge  we  now  face. 
A  little  background  Information  may 
be  helpful  in  analyzing  our  present  situa- 
tion. In  the  10  years  since  its  creation, 
the  Federal  Laud  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  has  protlded  over  $1.7  billion 
lor  parks  and  recreation.  The  fund  has 
enabled  Federal.  State  and  local  agencies 
to  protect,  preserve,  and  conserve  some 
of  the  Nation's  most  valuable  lands  and 
waters  for  use  and  enjoyment  by  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation:  but  the  task  is 
far  from  accomplished.  We  need  to  ac- 
quiie  and  protect  significant  natural 
areas  pressured  by  sprawling  develop- 
ment. Because  our  historic  and  cultural 
heritage  is  the  tangible  evidence  of  the 
continuity  among  tlie  generations  of 
man.  we  need  a  substantial,  continuing 
program  of  historic  preservation.  And. 
we  need  to  acquire  and  develop  reeiiea- 
tional  areas  and  facilities  to  meet  Amer- 
ica's expanding  demands  for  outdoor 
i-ecreation  opportunities. 

The  I'ecreatlon  land  mnnaging  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  llic  Interior 


have  identified  existing  acquisition  needs 
at  $425  milUon.  Tlie  VS.  Forest  Service 
al-M)  has  substantial  financial  needs  tor 
land  acquisition. 

The  States  hate  demonstrated  the 
capacity  and  desiie  to  accelei'ate  their 
outdoor  recreation  land  acquisition  and 
development  programs.  They  have  pro- 
jected tlieir  nteds  for  recreational  Ian* 
ncquiiiition  and  development  and  historic 
preservation  through  1989  to  be  in  excess 
of  $40  billion. 

The  legislation  v.hich  I  am  introducing 
today  will  help  to  meet  tho.'ie  needs. 

This  legislation  recognizes  the  cver- 
tocreaslng  pressmes  of  our  finite  land 
base  and  subsequent  rapid  land  price 
escalation.  If  we  are  to  preserve  the  rc- 
niair.ing  pieces  of  our  natural  heritage, 
we  must  act  now  before  rising  costs  and 
hreverslble  development  preempt  oiit- 
doca'  recreation  considerations. 

We  must  strengthen  the  tools  tlirougli 
which  public  agencies  acquire  and  pro- 
tect outdoor  America.  That  is  precisely 
what  this  legislation  will  accomplish  by 
expanding  and  strengthening  the  Land 
and  Water  Consertation  Fund,  and  by 
providing  for  the  creation  of  a  National 
Hlstoilc  Preservation  Fimd. 

The  Increase  for  Federal  land  acquisi- 
tion is  essential  to  acquhe  already  au- 
thorized Federal  outdoor  recreation 
lands  and  proposed  national  areas  pend- 
ing final  legislation.  The  National  Park 
Service  alone  needs  5230  million  to 
acquire  its  backlog  of  authorized  areas. 
In  the  iramedate  future,  the  Park  Service 
may  need  an  additional  S175  million  to 
purchase  new  outdoor  recreation  lands 
in  Big  Cypress  and  Big  Tlilcket. 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  needs  $165  million  to  acquire 
already  authorized  areas.  BS.F.  &  W. 
utihzes  Fund  moneys  to  preserve  en- 
dangered species  through  acquisition  of 
valuable  habitat,  and  to  provide  recrea- 
tion areas  in  the  National  WildUfe 
Refuge  S.vstem  and  natton.tl  fisli 
hatcheries. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
Identified  acquisition  needs  at  $12  mil- 
hon to  acquire  authorized  lands  along 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers,  trails, 
and  national  conservation  areas.  And  the 
Forest  Service  has  sizable  financial  needs 
to  acquire  alrep.dy  authorized  areas  in 
national  forests. 

Tlie  expansion  of  funding  for  Water 
Conservation  Fund  from  $300  million  to 
$500  million  will  help  meet  these  pressing 
needs. 

The  proposed  70  Federal  30  State 
grant  progTam  for  land  acquisition  in 
urban  areas  and  for  acqui.'iition  of  fragile 
or  hLstoric  lands  will  meet  a  different 
need.  This  progiam  recognizes  that  the 
critical  areas  that  most  require  preser- 
vation are  often  the  most  expensive.  I 
already  liave  noted  the  daily  loss  of  land 
to  development.  The  pressures  on  our 
remaining  open  space  lands  are  enor- 
mous, and  tlie  States  just  do  not  have 
sufficient  funds  to  deal  with  this  devel- 
opment. 

Finally,  by  establishing  the  National 
Histoiic  Preservation  Fund  to  provide 
$150  million  annually  to  meet  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1966.  we  are  meeting  fund- 
ing needs  Uiat  aie  overwhelming.  The 
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states  will  have  over  S150  million  avail- 
able next  fiscal  year  to  match  Federal 
limds  for  historic  preservation.  Yet  only 
$24  4  million  presently  Is  authorized  for 
such  grants.  The  States  have  shown  tre- 
mendous interest  in  preserving  tlie  great 
historical  heritage  tliat  we  have  in  tliis 
toiintry.  I  propose  no  more  than  that  the 
Federal  Government  at  least  match  the 
S150  million  the  States  are  ready  to  pro- 
vide for  historic  presenation. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  recognize  that 
Americas  land  and  waters  ai-e  finite. 
With  increasing  population  and  expand- 
ing demands  upon  the  land  and  its  re- 
soiu-ces,  we  must  realize  that  there  is  an 
immediate  need  to  set  aside  those  areas 
which  should  be  presened  for  future 
citizens  of  this  country.  If  we  hope  to 
provide  a  legacy  of  parlts  and  recrea- 
tional areas  for  futuie  generations,  we 
must  act  quickly  and  effectively. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  3839 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Sepresentatirei  o/  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  178  Stat.  897)  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
4601-4  et  seq.).  is  lurtner  amended  as 
tollows : 

(a)  In  clause  |I)  ot  section  2|c)  strike 
out  "and  not  less  than  »300,000,000  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  through  Jiine  30.  I989- 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "not  less  than 
tSOO.OdO.OOO  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1971 
through  1974,  and  not  less  than  $7o0,0O0.00O 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  thereafter 
through  June  30.  1989".  In  clause  (2)  of 
section  2(5)  strike  out  "or  S3O0.OOO.0O0'  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof".  t30O000.(X)0  or  »"50  - 
000,000". 

(b)  After  clause  (3)  of  section  2ic)  In- 
sert the  following  new  clauses: 

"(3)  of  the  «750,OOO.I)00  authorized  to  be 
credited  to  the  fund  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1975  through  1989  under  clause  (2)  a 
sum  of  $250,000,000  shall  be  set  aside  each 
year  In  a  special  account  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  be  administered  In 
conjunction  with,  but  separate  from,  the 
revenues  In  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund.  The  revenues  In  this  special  ac- 
count each  year  shall  be  available  for  ap- 
propriation. In  addition  to  appropriations 
authorized  for  the  same  purposes  under  any 
other  law,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  grants  to  the  States  and  through  the 
States  to  local  public  bodies,  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  specified  In  section 
6  (f)  of  this  Act  or  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretarv  may  prescribe, 
to  finance  not  more  than  70  per  centum  of 
acquiring  open  space  land  In  urban  areas 
and  fragile  or  historic  lands,  and  the  re- 
malnuig  share  ot  such  cost  shall  be  borne 
by  the  state  In  a  manner  and  with  such 
funds  or  services  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Secetary.  The  appropriations  made  pur- 
suant to  this  cliuic  shall  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  administrative  expenses 
and  to  provide  technical  assistance  In  con- 
nection with  the  grants  authorized  by  such 
clause,  and  shall  remain  available  un'tu  ex- 
pended. 

"14)  Uie  appropriations  made  pursuain  to 
clau.se  13)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  allo- 
cated to  the  States  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of  needs  as  determined  by  him,  except 
that  the  total  allocation  to  an  Individual 
State  shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
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total  amount  allocated  to  the  several  States 
In  any  one  year.  Any  amount  of  any  fiscal 
year  allocation  which  has  not  been  paid  or 
obligated  by  the  Secreury  at  the  end  ot  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  shaU  be  allocated  to 
the  States  without  regard  to  such  10  per' cen- 
tum limitation. 

"(5)   As  used  in  clause  (3)0/  this  subsec- 
tion the  term — 

"(1)  'Fragile  or  historic  lands'  means  those 
areas  identified  by  the  State  in  the  compre- 
hensive statewide  plan  required  bv  subsection 
6id)  as  areas  of  critical  environriiental  con- 
cern where  uncontrolled  or  incompatl'ole  de- 
velopment could  result  In  substantial  damage 
to  Important  historic,  cultural,  scientific,  or 
esthetic  values  or  natural  svstems  that  are  of 
more  than  local  sIsnlBcance,  such  lands  to  in- 
clude sholelands,  rare  or  valuable  ecosystems 
and  geological  formations.  signiti,:ant  wild- 
life habitats,  wilderness  areas  and  wetlands, 
"till  'Local  public  body"  means  any  public 
body  (Including  a  political  subdivision) 
created  by  or  under  the  laws  ot  a  State  or  two 
or  more  States,  or  a  combination  of  such 
bodies,  and  Includes  recognized  Indian  tribes, 
"(ill I  'Open  space  land'  means  anv  land  lo- 
cated in  an  urban  area  and  which  has  value 
for  park  and  recreational  purposes,  for  con- 
servation of  land  and  other  natural  resources, 
or  for  historic,  architectural,  or  scenic  pur- 
poses. 

""( iv)  'Urban  area"  means  any  area  which  Is 
urban  In  character.  Including  those  sur- 
rounding areas  w"hlch.  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Secretary,  form  an  economic  and  socially 
related  region,  takhig  into  consideration  such 
factors  as  present  and  future  population 
trends  and  patterns  of  urban  growth,  loca- 
tion ot  transportation  facilities  and  systems 
and  distribution  of  Industrial,  commercial, 
residential,  governmental,  institutional,  and 
other  activities. 

(c)  In  the  third  sentence  of  section  6(b) 
delete  "7"  and  substitute  "ID",  and  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  sentence  of  said  section, 
change  the  period  to  a  comma  and  add 
"■without  regard  to  the  10  per  centum  limita- 
tion to  an  individual  state  specified  m  this 
subjection." 

(d|  In  section  6(e)  delete  the  paragraph 
numbered  (2)  and  substitute  the  following 
paragraph : 

"(2)  DtvrLoPMENT. — For  development  of 
basic  outdoor  recreation  faculties  to  serve 
the  general  public.  Including  development  of 
Federal  lands  under  lease  to  States  for  terms 
of  twenty-Bve  years  or  more:  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  not  more  than  25  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  allocated  to  a  Slate  In  any 
one  year  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  development  of  sheltered  facilities 
for  recreation  activities  normally  pursued 
outdoors  when  unavaUablllty  ot  land  or 
climatic  conditions  provide  no  other  feasible 
or  prudent  alternative  to  serve  Identified 
unmet  demands  for  recreation  resources." 
TITLE  II— NATIONAL  HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION  FOND 
The  .Act  of  October  13.  1966  (80  Stat.  915), 
as  amended  |I6  U.S.C.  470)  Is  amended  ai 
follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  103(a)  by  deleting 
"Provided,  hoicerer.  That  the  amount  granted 
to  any  one  State  shall  not  exceed  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  cost  of  the  comprehensive 
state-.vlde  historic  survey  and  plan  for  the 
State.  PS  determined  by  the  Secretary.""  and 
In.'iert  in  lieu  thereof:  "Provided.  That  the 
Recretjr."  may.  m  hu  discretion  waive  the 
recir.iremenu  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
rai  ot  section  1(>2  of  this  Act  for  the  pur- 
poses of  maJciny  grants  for  the  preparation  of 
statewide  historic  preservation  plans  and 
project  plan:.,  but  any  such  grant  shall  not 
exceed  70  per  ceiunm  of  the  cost  of  such 
plaiis.'* 

(b)  Amend  section  108  to  read  as  folIow"s: 

""Section  108.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 

this  Act.  there  is  hereby  established  in  the 
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Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  special  fund 
to  be  known  as  tlie  National  Historic  Preser. 
ration  Fund  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Fund") .  During  the  period  commencing  July 
I.  1974,  and  ending  June  30.  1979.  there  .«hall 
be  covered  Into  such  Fund  ilSO.OOO.OOO  an- 
nually from  revenues  due  and  payable  to  the 
United  states  under  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  (67  Stat.  462.  469)  as 
amended  (43  U.S.C.  13381.  and  or  luider  the 
Actof  Jnno4.  1920  (41  Stat.  813),  as  amended 
l30  U.S.C.  191).  which  otherwise" would  be 
credited  to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury.  Such  mone.vs  shall  be  used  only  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Moneys 
covered  Into  the  Fund  s'lall  be  available  tor 
expenditure  only  when  appropriated  there- 
for.  Any  moneys  not  appropriated  shall  re- 
main available  in  the  rund  until  appropri- 
ated for  said  purposes:  Provided.  That  ap- 
propriations made  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph may  be  made  without  Sacal  year 
limitation,"  ' 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILL.3 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    2T90 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick.  the 
Senator  from  Mlrmesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2790  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  that  the  tax  on  the 
amounts  paid  for  communication  serv- 
ices shall  not  apply  to  the  amount  of  the 
State  and  local  taxes  paid  for  such 
services. 

S.    2B3e 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2938  to  implement  the  Federal  respon- 
sibility lor  the  care  and  education  of  the 
Indian  people  by  improving  the  services 
and  facilities  of  Federal  Indian  health 
programs  and  encoiu-aging  maximum 
participation  of  Indians  in  such  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes, 

S.    31S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RiBicorr,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  HasKEii) 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HtjMPHBEy)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
to  S.  3154.  the  Comprehensive  Medicare 
Reform  Act. 

S.    3309 

At  the  request  of  Mi-.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Homphrey) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3305.  the 
National  Huntington's  Disease  Control 

Act. 

S. S418 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ervis.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  iMr.  Ribicoff) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3418  to 
cstabhsli  a  Federal  Privacy  Board  to 
oversee  tlie  gatheiing  and  disclosure  of 
infoimation  concerning  individuals,  to 
provide  management  systems  in  Federal 
agencies.  State  and  local  governments, 
and  other  organizations  regarding  such 
information,  and  for  other  purposes, 

S.  343t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clurk,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  iMr.  McGovern) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3431,  the 
Young  Farmers  Investment  Act. 

8.  3483 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pasiore,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  iMr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3463  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  re- 


lieve broadcasters  of  the  equal  time  re- 
quirement of  section  315  with  respect  to 
candidates  tor  Pi"esldent  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

S. S4B0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney.  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott  I  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3480  to  authorize  a  national  summer 
youth  sports  program. 

S.   3S07 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3507  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  make 
permanent  certain  temporai-y  provisions 
relating  to  inspections  of  long-term  care 
institutions,  to  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  certain  information  regardhig 
such  institutions,  and  requiring  that 
such  Institutions  provide  certain  training 
for  their  nonprofessional  employees  as  a 
condition  of  participation  In  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs, 

S.    3571 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3571  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
allow  a  deferment  of  income  taxes  to  in- 
dividuals for  certain  higher  education 
expenses. 

S.    3572 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Teimessee  (Mr.  Brock)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3572  to  amend 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
provide  that  certain  loans  under  that  act 
cannot  be  discharged  in  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings for  5  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, 

S.    3601 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouve)  was 
added  as  a  cospon-sor  of  S.  3601,  the 
Urban  Public  Transportation  Act  of  1974. 

S.    3644 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iNotnrE,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3644  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  inclusion  of  the  services  of  licensed 
(registered)  nui-se  practitionere  under 
medicare  and  medicaid. 

S.    3645 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iNotrvE,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
the  Senator  from  New  "york  (Mr.  Javits) 
the  Senator  from  MUinesota  (Mr.  MoN- 
OALEi.  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScHWEiKERi  were  added  as 
ccsponsors  of  S.  3645  to  amend  title 
XVni  ot  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  coverage  of  certain  psycholo- 
gists" services  under  the  supplementary 
medical  insurance  benefits  program  es'- 
tablished  by  part  B  of  such  title. 

S.    3648 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney.  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3648  to  amend  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
to  insure  tliat  transportation  facilities 
built  and  rolling  stock  purchased  with 
Federal  funds  are  designed  and  con- 
structed to  be  accessible  to  the  physically 
handicapped  and  the  elderly. 
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S.   3649 

At  the  request  ot  Mr.  Pell,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3649,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Recipients  FaUness  Act. 

S.   3668 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scoii) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  ot  S.  3688  to 
amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
of  1968  by  designating  a  portion  of  the 
Allegheny  River,  Petuisylvania.  for  po- 
tential addition  to  the  National  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 


raents.  Intended  to  be  praposed  bv  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  707>,  supra, 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1740 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BEALL  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (S.  707 >,  supra. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  371— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  PER- 
MIT TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  COV- 
ERAGE OF  IMPEACHMENT  TRIAL 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mansfield)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

s.  Res.  371 

Resolved.  That,  in  the  event  that  the  Rouse 
of  Representatives  should  impeach  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  trial  ot  impeach- 
ment of  the  President  may  lie  broadcast 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  RAIL  PASSEN- 
GER SERVICE  ACT— AMENDMENT 

amendment  .VO.  1747 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (S,  3569)  to  amend  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  of  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLimON 

SENATE   RESOLUTION   352 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 352  to  amend  rules  XXV  and  XVI 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  Jurisdiction  over  energy  re- 
search and  development  matters,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION— AGENCY 
FOR  CONSUMER  ADVOCACY- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1647 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HELMS  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (S,  707)  to  establish  a  Council  of 
Consumer  Advisers  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  to  establish  an  in- 
dependent Agency  for  Consumer  Advo- 
cacy, and  to  authorize  a  program  of 
grants,  in  order  to  protect  and  serve  the 
Interests  of  consumers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1648 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  TAFT  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  IS.  707 1, supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1649 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table,  i 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  bv  him 

to  the  bill  I S.  707 1 ,  supra. 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    1650    TMBOUCH    174S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 
Mr.  McCLURE  submitted  96  amend- 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  REPAIR  mOUSTRY 
LICENSING  ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1746 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
the  bill  <S.  1950)  to  provide  for  the 
licensing  of  motor  vehicle  repair  shops 
and  damage  appraisers,  and  for  other 
purposes, 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
I  introduced  S.  1950  to  provide  for  the 
licensing  of  motor  vehicle  repair  shops 
and  of  damage  appraisers.  During  the  in- 
tervening months,  my  stall  has  had  many 
meetings  with  interested  groups  in  an 
effort  to  put  together  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  will  protect  consumer.s  against 
the  unfair  or  unscrupulous  practices  of 
a  small,  but  significant,  number  of  peo- 
ple who  repair  cars  or  appraise  damaged 
vehicles. 

Today.  I  introduce  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  S.  1950.  Mv 
amendment  represents  the  best  thoughts 
of  consumer  groups,  garage  owners,  au- 
tomobile dealers,  and  damage  appraisers. 
If  enacted  into  law.  my  proposal  wiU 
make  it  possible  for  a  car  owner  to  take 
his  car  into  a  shop  with  greater  confi- 
dence that  the  work  will  be  performed  in 
a  proper  manner  and  that  he  will  be 
charged  a  reasonable  price. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  next  ot  my  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 

S.  1950 
AMENDMENT   No.    1748 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr  H.mtkx  to 
S.  1950.  a  bUl  to  provide  for  the  licensing 
of  motor  vehicle  repair  shops  and  damage 
appraisers,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 
StrlKe  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert the  following  in  lieu  thereof; 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ""Motor 
Vehicle  Repair  Industrj-  Licensing  Act" 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  en- 
courage the  Suies  to  provide  a  procedure 
for  the  Ucensing  of  shops  which  are  involved 
In  the  repair  of  motor  vehicles  and  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  engaged  m  the  buslne<is  of 
appraising  Uie  extent  of  damage  to  motor 
vehicles. 
Sec.  3.  la)  As  used  in  this  Act — 
(1)  the  term  '"motor  vehicle  repair  sliop"" 
means — 

(A)  any  business  entity  which  Is  engaged 
In  business  tor  profit  to  maintaining  or  re- 
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pj'  -li™  motor  \clii2:£S  iu'luding  repairs  cs  v 
r/>  ult  of  a.  co1IIs1l>ii  or  accltleat.  major  moto: 
■'crhoiil.  repairs  to  drive  train,  strengthen- 
■  nr  frames  and  flmr.ar  worl:;  maintenance  ot 
:r.  .tor  vehicles  for  compensation.  Repairing, 
*.aL,i;ojii)g  cf  mairunctloii-.  or  raaiu'.enjuice 
.  i..o\jr  \cti/le5  nieaiis  all  lesiiug.  evalua- 
:.  i;.  un&l>2ing  a^d  dlagiiodlng  of  ali  adju::,t- 
.-■-.•iiTf.  repairs  t  j  or  repliieemffnt  of  anv  parts 

'.  a.  mOvcr  TcMcle.  Inrludlng  rfpaliing  or 
rhai-.sicg  tliei,  lubricating  vebl.-les  or  any 
parts  ihercaf.  hiMaiJlng  light  bulbs,  liutdli- 
''^  baMerl*s.  lu^iolUng  wt ncf' hie! d  wipsr 
b'adt*.  eieanlng  or  adjuMlng  of  spark  phigs, 
r-vlpcmg  ran  b^lts  and  oU  Altera,  b-.u  ex- 
. Hiding  'he  chcrklns  ot  IluicI  levels  nid  =uc:i 
oUier  minor  services  which  rrf.r  be  -'Tempted 
f>V  re^ula'-iors  is/.-sed  bv  the  Eecreiarv.  No 
service  shaU  be  dcsigndftd  as  nrincr.  for  --he 
purpc'<a  of  this  section,  if  tiie  Secreury  audi 
tjiat  siTfli  service  requires  mecliajiical  e»- 
penise.  has  given  rise  to  a  hlirb  Incidence  ot 
fraud,  consumer  ccDiptalnti  or  deceptive 
pr^.ctice3,  or  iir  jivea  a  p-.rt  or  f'lirctlon 
c;.^i)tj3l  to  the  safe  operation  of  trie  veliiclfc 

i-it  the  term  ■moior  veiitcle  damage 
Rppralier"  means  any  per*on  who  appraises 
motor  vehiclB  ph\-5ical  tl::niage  and  who  U 
in  business  for  profi'.: 

13)  tho  term  'Secretary-  nitAiij  the  Surc- 
tary  oITran?pprt;iMon:  aad 

Ml  the  term  "State"  mears  the  several 
States  cf  the  United  States,  the  Dl-nrlct  of 
Columbia  and  the  Com:iionwerJth  of  Puerto 

lb)  Kothlng  in  this  Act  applies  t>— 

il)  any  Individual  acring  in  his  cappcU%- 
as  an  employee  of  a  motor  vehicle  repair 
ffhop  licensed  pursuant  to  ibis  Aci;  or 

(2)  any  person  v.'ho  is  engaged  In  the  &u-.i- 
ne^s  of  ffiflln^alnliip  or  repaiflng  the  motor 
vehicles  of  a  "ilngle  commercial  entity  so  long 
as  Bald  entity  is  Fer\lclj:g  said  vehicles  for  lis 
own  use  and  !«  not  engaged  la  the  sale  or 
5€rviclng  of  said  vehicles  for  proflt. 

Sec.  5.  To  be  eli-^ible  for  assistance  tinder 
thl*  Act.  n    Sta'.e   thull   pdopt   a   pri^iiram 

il>  e?rablif:hes  a  State  agenry  or  authority 
responsible  for  tlie  llcensiing  of  motor  vehicle 
repair  shops  and  motor  vehicle  damage  ap- 
pral.sers.  XurauiiLi^j!  renevsa.s  of  such  licenses, 
and  for  the  investigation  and  processing  of 
complaints  cancerning  the  periorniauce  of 
activities  subject  to  the  prog-^ra  by  licensees; 

i2»  requires  each  motor  vehicle  repair  jhop 
doing  business  !n  that  State  to — 

iA>  furnish  annually  to  the  Slate  aeency 
or  authority  establiAbed  under  section  5(1 1 
the  name  and  address  of  the  owner  of  the 
!£hop,  the  address  ol  eaca  location  at  which 
the  repair  shop  does  biuinew.  the  number  ol 
employees,  and  the  i>'pc  a.id  total  volume  of 
worjc  performed  during  the  preceding  year; 

)B»  provide  a  wxltteu  edtimate  of  the  cost 
r<t  sert'ices  of  the  t>'pe  described  in  section 
3'aHl>  of  thLi  Act  to  any  individual  to 
whom  they  furnish  such  services  If  such  In- 
dividu.Hl  reques'-s  a  written  e^-'.mate.  The 
total  repair  biU  Ir-r  any  motor  vehicle  for 
which  a  v.riiTea  es'.imtte  Is  furniahtd  rtiaU 
not  exceed  the  vntien  estimated  cost  by 
more  than  20  per  centum  ol  the  nTitten  r.ti- 
mated  cost  for  a  wTltten  estimate  of  up  lo 
WOO  or  b^-  more  than  10  per  ceatum  of  the 
written  estimated  cost  for  a  wTiiten  estimate 
of  *t!00  or  more,  except  that  in  the  c:»se  of 
collition-damaged  vehicles,  the  final  wrute;! 
estimate  shaJi  not  be  provided  the  customer 
until  the  vehicle  shall  ha\e  been  disas- 
sembled so  as  to  facihtate  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  total  damage  to  the  vehicle.  The 
motor  vehicle  repair  shop  shall  provide  the 
customer  with  a  WTitten  estimate  for  such 
disorsembly  and  appraisal  and  reassembly  if 
the  customer  shall  so  direct.  Said  motor  ve- 
hicle repair  shop  thall  not  be  liable  to  me- 
chanical practicabilty.  Motor  vehicle  repair 
shops  may  charge  a  reasonable  fee  for  making 
sucii  estimates: 

i3j  reqtJlres  each  motor  vehicle  damage  ap- 
praiser doing  buslne-.^s  in  that  Slate  to  — 


(A)  f.;r:!:..li  t!ie  State  agency  or  aurhorlty 
t-^'.AbMshed  u-ider  section  5(1  J  his  name, 
at:Jrei:5,  educational  background  or  training, 
number  of  years  of  experience  as  a  motor 
vehicle  damage  appraiser,  and  any  commer- 
cial rslationship  with  or  any  flnancijil  Inter- 
est in  ai  y  motor  ^-chicle  repair  shop; 

(B)  provide  a  v.Tin<n  csainaic  oi  the  cctt 
cf  scrA'ices  to  any  IiiUIvidual  to  whom  lie 
fumlslies  damage  appraisal  services,  except 
t-"iat  In  coihsion-damaeed  vi-hlcles,  the  final 
wTlTwn  efit;mr.:e  shall  not  be  provided  the 
customer  untU  the  vehicle  has  been  dl«- 
ae^mblcd  so  as  to  facilitaia  an  accurate 
e6i.nuite  of  the  total  (iomcge  to  the  vehicle. 
Ihe  nio'vor  vehicle  damage  appmi^ed  &liall 
plo^ldL•  t:.e  cr.-'itomtr  with  a  written  cstimnte 
i^r  ^uch  di.sa*semi:Iy  pnd  appralsti  and  rc- 
uHrcmbly  ii  the  customer  &hall  eo  direct. 
MotCi-  vebliile  damage  appraisers  may  charge 
■A  reasonable  ;',o  for  maliLig  such  e^timatcf; 

M)  reqtiires  that.  In  the  event  a  deter- 
iMinatiou  is  made  that  ihe  actual  charges 
for  tiie  repairs  v.'lll  e^iceed  the  total  written 
estimate  retiuaed  by  iliis  eectloa  by  more 
than  tv/enty  yiO)  per  centum  of  the  written 
estimate  for  a  wrltter.  estimate  of  up  to  MOj 
or  by  more  than  ten  ( 10)  per  centum  of  the 
written  tsi;mr.:e  for  written  estimates  of 
&300  or  more,  the  customer  thaU  be  im- 
mediutely  notified.  A  customer  so  uocified 
may  auilicrize  the  repairs  based  on  the  new 
estimate  of  chai-ges  or  may  cancel  the  order 
for  repairs.  If  tj:e  oider  for  tepalrs  is  can- 
celed by  the  customer,  the  uiu-epalred  or 
parllv-lly  repaired  motor  vehicle  shall  be  r--- 
Icasod  Lamed  lately  in  reasonable  like  con- 
dition ai!  aad  where  received  for  repair,  and 
upon  payment  for  any  charges  inipo*,ed  for 
release  cf  the  unrepaired  motor  vehicle. 
S.uh  charges  shall  be  limited  to  repair  work 
which  was  authori<sed  and  performed;  Pro- 
lided.  That  auch  charges  may  not  exceed  the 
original  written  estimate:  and  provided.  That 
said  motor  vehicle  repair  shop  sliall  not  be 
liable  to  reassemble  at  irs  own  expense  nnd 
such  reassembly  shall  be  limited  to  mcchaul- 
cal  practicability; 

(6)  requires  each  motor  vehicle  repair  shop 
to  display  the  following  notice  in  a  prom- 
inent place  or  places  in  letters  at  lea^t  i,vo 
Inches  in  height;  -YOU  HAVE  A  RIGHT  TO 
REQUEST  A  WRITTEN  ESTIMATE  OF  THE 
COST  OP  ANV  REPAIR  SERVICES  PER- 
rOBMED  IN  THIS  SHOP". 

If  such  motor  vehicle  repair  shop  imposes 
or  may  impose  a  fee  for  such  estimates,  ihe 
minimum  fee  for  such  estimates  sUill  be 
displayed  as  part  of  such  notice  In  letters 
of  equal  height; 

i6)  requires  each  motor  vehicle  repair 
Eh<jp  to  prepare  and  malnuin  at  the  placa 
of  business,  records  of  every  motor  vehicle 
repair  Job  which  such  shop  has  performed 
Such  records  shall  be  available  for  Inspec- 
Uon  by  the  appropriate  State  liceniing 
agency  for  a  period  equal  to  that  provided  bv 
the  applicable  State  statr.ie  for  limitation's 
and  shall  include  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  shall  require. 

i7f  provides  for  appropriate  sinctlons  and 
penflltlc'%.  Including  license  suspension  or 
revocation,  for  aiiy  person  who  knov.'UipIv 
falls  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  fie 
program.  The  minimum  penalty  for  the  first 
fojliu-e  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  program  sh.ill  be  $100.  and  the  minimum 
penalty  for  each  succeeding  violation  shall 
he  five  hundred  dollars  or  the  suspension  nr 
relocation  of  the  license,  or  both;  and 

ia>  provides  for  an  effective  means  for 
receiving  and  processing  consumer  com- 
plaints involving  alleged  violations  of  the 
requirements  of  the  program  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  6,  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regu- 
l.Ttlons  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
no  later  than  January  i.  1975. 

Sec.  7  The  Scrrciao'.  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Latx}r,  Is  authorhsed  to 
furnish  techiiical  and  other  a^latance  to 
encourage  the  Slates  to  e.stablish  ai.d  con- 


dutt  tiahiliig  progrumb  for  persous  e'ga;;»d 
m  activities  su'jject  to  this  Act,  oud,  nct- 
u-ltlistaiidlng  accilon  3<lj)il).  for  the  Em- 
ployees or  s«e:i  pcr?-:,!!^.  m  order  to  af^trr; 
the  avallablllTy  of  ttviallfied  personnel  to  r.i- 
cllilate  the  application  ot  ndvanecd  tech- 
nology to  the  motor  vehicle  repn'r  lotlustrv 
Nothl'ig  herein  shall  prohibit  existing  induB- 
Uy  training  programs  or  other  tnunlug  pro- 
grams, i'tcludliig  those  programs  cst.^bli&liect 
pursuant  to  the  Comprehensive  Emplnyment 
Trainl'.'.g  Act,  fiotn  n-orklnp  in  conjunction 
\v:Ui,  or  acting  on  behalf  of,  the  State  m 
pursMlc  of  eaiti  comprehensive  training 
proi:rani£. 

Sec.  b.  Th^^e  are  herciy  auUioriied  to  be 
aiir/rcpriated  such  ennis  as  may  be  necessary 
t'l  ciirry  ov.l  'he  provisions  of  this  Act. 


-WlSi'iDIIEKT  OF  THE  FOHEIGK  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OP  1861— AMEND- 
MFNT 

.*:.-i;JDMi..Nr   NO.    17*3 

•Odeted  lo  be  printed  and  refenert 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  • 

Mr.  WiXLIAMS  .submittod  an  amend- 
nient,  iutendett  to  be  proposed  by  hira.  to 
the  bill  iS.  3.'594'  to  amend  tlte  Foreign 
-Aiilstansc  Act  or  1961,  and  lor  other 
muTMses. 

CHILD    WELFARE   SERVICES    IN    VIE.TNAM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  nio.=.t  trairic  lesson.^  of  the  Indochina 
var  is  the  ijiight  of  millioa?  of  di.sad- 
tantaged  cliildren  left  in  its  wake.  Tne 
orphaned,  the  maimed,  and  the  home- 
less are  continuing  victims  of  the  vio- 
lence in  Indochina.  Now  the  Congrei:; 
and  the  .American  people  are  reassessing 
this  Nation's  role  in  Southeast  Asia.  We 
must  remember  the  tragedy  ot  the  chil- 
dren of  Indochina  and  v;e  should  be 
aware  that  their  suffering  continues. 

My  personal  commitment  to  assisting 
these  rhildreii  prompted  legislation  on 
four  separate  occasions  for  their  relief. 
I  was  very  gratified  that  Coneress  finall.v 
earmarked  fluids  for  the  assistance  of 
Vit'tuauiese  children  in  the  foreign  aiJ 
authorization  for  fiscal  jear  1974. 

Tlie  United  States  expended  $7.6  mil- 
lion for  expanded  child  caie  programs 
in  Vietnam  last  yeiir.  Child  care  actlvitiej 
include  day  care  centers,  nutrition,  spe- 
cial atte'ition  to  handicapped  clilldrtn. 
foster  home  care,  and  counseling  for 
mothers.  In  addition.  10  percent  of  Uie 
fimds  allocated  are  used  to  facilitate  in- 
lercountiT  adoption. 

The  progress  in  facilitating  the  adop- 
tion of  Vietname.se  children  has  been  es- 
pecially impressive.  There  are  now  seven 
voluntary  agencies  registered  in  Vietnam 
and  in  Ihe  United  States  to  as.sist  in  In- 
tercounlry  adoptions.  Previously,  many 
Americans  foimd  that  adopting  Vietnam- 
ese children  was  a  drawn-out  and  frus- 
tiating  expeilence.  New  administrative 
procedures  have  reduced  the  time  con- 
siderably, and  there  are  now  many  more 
American  families  .seeking  to  adopt  Viet- 
namese children  than  there  are  Vict- 
name.'ie  children  available. 

However,  our  commitment  to  these 
innocent  victims  of  war  must  continue. 
There  is  still  an  overwhelming  need  to 
provide  the  very  basic  needs  ot  survival- 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  medical 
care — to  these  children.  We  have  yet  to 
fulfill  a  long-range  objective  of  develop- 
ing facilities  and  .services  to  lessen  the 
angui.sh    of    lhe.',e    displaced    children 
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which  places  order  and  meaning  in  their 
turbulent  lives. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  nearly 
one  million  orphans  or  half-orphans  in 
the  total  South  Vietnamese  population  of 
19  million  people.  It  is  dLsheartenlng  to 
realize  that  continuing  hostilities  in- 
crease this  figure  daily.  Until  there  is  a 
real  peace  in  South  Vietnam,  the  num- 
bers of  disadvantaged  children  will  con- 
tinue to  swell,  requiring  additional  as- 
sistance. 

Many  ol  the  hundreds  ot  thousands  of 
orphans  In  Vietnam  have  no  way  to 
sustain  life.  Hundreds  a  week  die  from 
such  simple  causes  as  malnutrition,  com- 
mon cold,  overexposure,  and  perhaps 
most  incomprehensible  to  us.  from  lone- 
liness and  a  sense  of  despair.  These  es- 
sentials of  life  require  both  an  immediate 
response  and  a  longer-ranged  program 
of  planning  and  development. 

The  war  has  deprived  about  600,000 
children  in  military  families  of  their 
fathers,  and  about  300,000  others  classi- 
fied as  nonmilitary  orphans.  Those  whose 
fate  resigned  them  to  orphanages  are  the 
most  unfortunate.  Their  chances  for  sur- 
vival were  negligible  prior  to  the  aid 
provided  in  the  foreign  assistance  au- 
thorization bill,  but  the  amount  of  fimd- 
ing  has  been  barely  adequate.  We  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  provide  increased  aid 
to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  program 
which  Congress  established  last  year. 

The  wounds  of  the  ongoing  war  can- 
not be  healed  quickly  or  with  a  single, 
limited,  humanitarian  assistance  effort. 
Nevertheless.  I  believe  that  om-  Govem- 
ment  should  recognize  the  spectacular 
success  of  the  assistance  program  for 
Vietnamese  children  and  should  build 
on  it  by  providing  additional  a.ssistance 
this  year.  By  strengtheninR  the  founda- 
tion ot  this  program,  we  can  help  to  as- 
sme  that  the  unintended  victims  of  the 
war  survive  and  have  the  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  the  futme  of  their 
cotmtry. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  an  amend- 
ment which  ttill  earmark  $10  million  for 
fl.scal  year  1975  to  provide  expanded  as- 
sistance to  South  Vietnamese  children 
disadvantaged  by  the  hostilities  in  Viet- 
nam. 

After  adoption  of  this  amendment,  the 
Poreipn  Assistance  Act  tvill  contain  the 
following  provisions: 

Assistance  to  South  Vietnamese  Childre24 
(a)   It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Inadequate  provision  has  been  made — 

III  for  the  establishment,  expansion,  and 
Improvement  of  day  care  centers,  orphanages, 
hostels,  school  feeding  programs,  health  and 
welfare  programs,  and  tTaliUng  related  to 
these  programs  which  are  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  South  Vietnamese  children  dis- 
advantaged by  hostilities  In  Vietnam  or  con- 
ditions related  to  those  hostilities,  and 

121  for  the  adoption  by  n.S.  citizens  of 
South  Vietnamese  children  who  are  orphaned 
or  abandoned,  or  whose  parents  or  sole  sur- 
^iving  parent,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  Irre- 
vurably  relinquished  all  parental  rights. 

lb)  The  President  is.  therefore,  authorized 
to  provide  assistance,  on  terms  and  condl- 
itoiis  he  considers  appropriate,  for  the  pnr- 
:  "'Ses  described  in  clauses— 
1 1 1  and 

|2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  .section. 
Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec. 
tion  for  fiscal  year  1974.  »5.000.000.  and  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  Jlo.000.000  or  Its  equivalent 
In  local  currency  shall  be  available  nnlll  «x- 
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pended  solely  to  carry  out  this  se^lon.  Not 
more  than  10  per  centum  ot  the  funds  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  section  may  be 
expended  for  the  purposes  referred  to  Id 
clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a).  Assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  section  shall  be  furnished, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  under 
the  auspices  of  and  by  international  agen- 
cies or  private  voluntary  agencies." 

I  urge  the  adoption  ot  this  amendment 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 
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Code,  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1973. 
and  other  related  provisions  of  law,  to 
establish  a  unified  transportation  assist- 
ance program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

amendment    no.    1410 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ScHWEiKEa.  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  CHtmcHi  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNcsi  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  1450,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  S.  3660,  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended. 


AMENDMENT  OP  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
ACT  OF  1954— AMENDMENT 

AMENOUENT  no.   1750 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GRAVEL  (for  himself,  Mr,  Hart, 
and  Mr,  Nelson  i  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  153231  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  revise  the  method  of  pro- 
viding for  public  remuneration  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  incident,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


AMENDMENT  OF  EXPORT  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ACT— AMENDMENTS 

amendments  NOS.    1751    AND    1752 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  IS.  3792)  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Export  Administration  Act  ot  1969. 

amendments   NOS.    1753.    1754.   AND    1755 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  three  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
the  bill  (S.  3792),  supra. 

amendment   NO.    1756 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  IS.  3702),  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1757 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
Uie  table.) 

Mr.   STEVENSON    (for   himself,   Mr 
HtrajPHREY,  and  Mr.  CnnacH),  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  beproposed 
by  them.  Jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  3792) 
supra. 

AMFND:.1ENT    NO.    1758 

1  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  iS.  3792).  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1759 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  IS.  3792).  supra. 


HEARING  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  will  conduct  a  hearing 
on  the  newly  created  National  Institute 
on  Aging  on  August  1.  1974.  at  9:30  a.m. 
in  room  1318  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building. 

The  hearing  will  focus  on  the  Institute 
which  was  enacted  into  law — Public  Law 
93-296— on  May  31,  1974.  Testimony  will 
be  heard  from  the  administration  and 
those  in  the  field  of  aging  research  who 
will  discuss  what  they  foresee  as  the 
organizational  stnictm-e  and  responsi- 
bihties  of  the  Institute.  The  Institute  as 
described  by  law  will  have  responsibility 
for  conducting  and  supporting  research 
in  biomedical,  social,  and  behavioral 
fields  relating  to  the  aging  process. 


ADDITION.AL  STATEMEOTS 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1449 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tonney.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Hughes i  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
1449.  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
lo  S.  3035  to  amend  title  23.  United  States 


THE  PAVELL  MUSEinU  OP 
WESTERN  ART 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
Klamath  Falls.  Oreg..  a  unique  museum 
exists  which  offers  a  fascinating  ghmpse 
of  Oregon's  history.  I  speak  of  the  Favell 
Museum  of  Western  Art.  This  museum  is 
operated  by  Gene  Favell.  one  of  Oregon's 
true  historj'  buffs.  Gene  has  put  together 
a  wonderful  collection  of  Oregon  pioneer 
and  American  Indian  artifacts.  I  have 
enjoyed  visiting  the  museum,  and  I 
would  urge  any  of  my  colleagues  visiting 
Klamath  Falls.  Oreg..  to  visit  it. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Portland  Com- 
merce magazine.  Gene  talks  about  his 
tuiique  museum.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

KcAMsTH  Falls  Offers  TcEASoaT  of 

Western  Art  and  Abtifacts 

(By  Gene  H,  Pavell) 

Someone  has  said  that  It  Is  vitse  to  keep 
In  mind  always  that  what  you  plan  for  the 
future  will  one  day  be  your  past.  Little  did 
I  realize  when  I  started  hunting  arrowheads 
and  other  Indian  artifacts  In  the  1930's  that 
my  future  would  become  so  entwined  with 
the  peoples  and  cultures  of  the  past,  or  that 
an  almost  Impossible  dream  of  building  a 
western  museum  to  share  my  tnter«stfi  and 
finds  with  others  would  tiecome  a  reality. 
My  plans  for  the  future  have  truly  led  to  a 
worthwhUe  past. 

The  Favell  Museum  of  Western  Art  and 
Indian  ArtuacU  in  Klamath  Palls.  Oregon,  is 
the  (.ulmlnatlun  of  that  almost  impossible 
dream,  since  the  doors  opened  on  AprU  15, 
1072.  thousands  of  visitors  from  every  state 
In  the  Union  and  many  other  countries  have 
had  Ihe  chance  to  view  our  lOO.OOO  Indian 
artllftcts    and    the    \vorl:.-i    ol    150    western 
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iirtl&u.  Thty  have  been  Uvlsb  In  iheir  praise 
»nd  have  acclaimed  tbe  Pavell  Museum  a.s 
one  of  Oregon's  and  West's  leading  aiirac- 
ttous — a  must  for  people  of  all  ages. 

My  interest  In  Indians  and  their  artifacts 
nuifti  ha^e  been  sparked  by  my  mother.  Mrs. 
E.  O.  Pavell.  who  was  an  early  collector  of 
Indian  baakeis  and  beadwork.  She  would 
spend  hours  trading  with  Indiana  of  the  vari- 
ous Oregon  and  Nurthem  Callforuia  tribes 
when  they  would  come  to  Lakevlew  for  the 
a^inual  roundup.  She  acquired  a  fine  collec- 
!lon.  r.nc!  it  is  now  on  display  In  our  museum. 
Another  factor  that  contributed  to  my 
enrly  interest  la  ariUacia  was  the  drouth 
which  struck  Eastern  Oregon  in  the  1930s. 
^U^y  of  the  lakes  in  the  area  went  drj-. 
Winds  wou^d  erode  ihe  lakebeds  and  uncover 
artifacts  and  people  would  traverse  these 
lakebed^  by  foot  and  by  car  in  search  ol 
interesting  finds.  The  hunting  bug  bit  many 
famlJtee.  and  mine  was  no  exception.  The 
things  I  found  whetted  rov  appetite,  and 
whea  I  returned  home  after  World  War  II, 
I  took  up  the  hobby  in  earnest. 

The  collection  grew  to  such  proportions 
aft«r  years  of  hunting,  trading  and  purchas- 
ing that  a  museum  to  house  it  became  a 
necessity.  I  had  seen  so  many  collections 
soJd  cut  of  the  area,  split  up.  stolen,  burned, 
vandalized  or  destroyed  in  some  way  that 
I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  same  thing 
did  not  happen  to  mine.  Plans  were  laid. 
and  the  dream  came  true  In  1972. 

We  wanted  our  museum  to  have  a  broad 
appeal,  so  we  decided  to  combine  the  arti- 
fact collection  with  the  best  western  art  we 
could  find  Here  was  a  chance  for  us  to  en- 
courage those  artists  whose  work  we  liked 
by  purchasing  and  dispUymg  it. 

How  about  a  qu;ck  tour  through  our  four- 
star  attraction?  ni  be  your  personal  guide. 
No  charge  today— this  one  from  Alaska  to 
Mexico.  Many  famous  finds  and  collectious 
are  di5p:ayed  here  including  Dr.  H-  H 
Stuart's  collection  from  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia coast — a  collection  which  includes 
many  large  obRldtnn  knives  and  ceremonial 
cluba  called  'Slave  KUlens."  Here  you  will 
find  the  John  Cowles  Cougar  Mountaui  cave 
find  fjom  Lake  County.  Oregon,  is  on  U3  We 
want  to  uhet  your  appetite  so  you  »il]  want 
to  return  again  and  again. 

Ptrst.  lets  walk  through  the  groiind.-s  and 
admire  them  and  our  beautiful  building.  Our 
mu-jeiim  is  a  iU  sided  Etructure  which  was 
built  tilth  300  ic.as  of  local  vo:canlc  rock. 
Enclosed  within  it£  walLb  on  two  and  one  half 
floors  are  17.0(K)  soviAre  feei  of  display,  sales 
and  storage  i,f»h.cc  It  is  reaj:y  an  art  object 
in  Jtself  and  it  a  credit  to  Klcmath  Falls 
architect  Nina  Pence  TYir^  local  stone 
ma»ns  spent  over  a  >ear  fitting  the  rocks 
to-jetiier  that  form  the  building,  the  walls 
s'lrrjundlng  the  grof.nds,  the  Indian  rock 
planter.  t»o  Interior  wiiterfalls  aiid  gift  shop 
Boor.  The  grounds  contain  many  trees  and 
>3irubs  that  are  typical  of  Southern  Oregoji. 
That  rusiic  looking  fence  in  constructed  of 
rail?  which  were  split  bv  &:>ldlens  during  the 
Modoc  War  r.f  1672  73.  The  river  which  bor- 
ders our  w"oujxd«  16  Lir.ic  River.  It  connects 
Upper  Klamath  Lai:e  w;ih  Lake  Ewauna  and 
i«  one  of  lUe  *liorteat  rivtrs  Ui  the  world — 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mUe  long. 

Here  we  are.  back  at  the  main  entrajice 
and  gift  al*op.  Be  sure  to  look  in  ell  directic.-is 
«*  yi*u  wuii  t  ii.i!.s  in.yt.Mng.  Ihe  v.a11  om  your 
left  IS  buUt  of  soUd  rock  from  Hoor  to  2& 
Iw-t  cciiing.  Worked  ij;to  the  laia  are  many 
Ij.du«ii  ro'.fci— mortals,  peiiiea.  plaitera  and 
TiuuiO'f.  Tr.e  la\a  come&  Jrom  Northern  Call- 
lurnia  and  piovidei  an  eacelient  background 
frir  tjiat  waterfall.  That  arrowhead  sliaped 
rock  la  the  floor  is  about  Paul  Bunyan  tize 
and  that  yeUow  pine  log  roof  support  is  Jutt 
that — a  real  log.  Besides  the  display  areas 
that  we  are  about  to  tour,  ot  museum  fe»- 
turea  two  gift  shop  area.-s.  a  Weetem  Art 
Sales  GeUer^-  and  a  Jar^e  meeting  room. 


Let's  itep  into  the  exhibit  area  and  get  on 
with  the  tour.  The  museum  Is  laid  out 
something  like  a  wagon  wheel  with  a  walk-in 
vault  to  the  center  as  the  hub  and  rooms 
running  out  like  spokes  on  a  wheel. 

This  first  room  Is  called  the  Columbia 
River  Room  and  houses  artifacts  made  and 
used  by  the  tribes  that  lived  along  that  great 
river  of  commerce  and  induatry.  Take  plenty 
of  time  and  examine  the  artifacts  of  stone. 
bone,  and  wood  which  are  displayed  here. 
The  tribes  of  the  Columbia  were  a  ."wilmon 
oriented  culture,  and  since  they  usually  had 
plenty  of  food,  they  had  leisure  time  to  pro- 
due*  fine  canlugs.  Several  of  their  stone 
effigies  are  displayed  In  the  case  on  vour 
right.  Take  special  note  of  that  ow]  effigy 
paint  poi.  It  was  found  near  the  Dalles  and 
is  an  outiUndlng  example  of  Columbia  River 
stDne  carving.  The  painting  of  Celllo  Falls 
was  done  by  Ina  Pruitt.  one  of  our  featured 
Oregon  artists.  That  waterfaU  on  your  left 
adds  the  relaxing  sound  of  water  to  the 
room  and  provides  a  sanctuary  for  those  two 
pheasants  and  a  bluejay. 

This  next  area  houses  artifacts  from  many 
of  the  western  tribes  whoee  hunting  grounds 
and  camps  ranged  from  AIa£^.a  to  Mexico. 
Many  famous  finds  and  collections  are  dl-s- 
played  here  inchiding  Dr.  H.  H.  Sttiart's  col- 
lection from  the  Northern  California  coast — 
a  collection  which  includes  many  large  ob- 
sidian knives  and  ceremonial  cSubs  called 
■  Slave  Killers.  •  Here  you  wUl  find  the  John 
CoH  les  Cougar  Mountain  cave  find  from  Lake 
County.  Oregon,  the  Kicolarsen  c*che  find 
which  includes  two  skla  bags  and  all  their 
1,000  year-old  contents,  and  my  own  col- 
lection of  arrowheads  which  numbers  over 
60.000  projectile  points.  Beadwork.  over  800 
baskets.  Northwest  coast  carvings.  pre- 
Columbian  artifacts  from  Mexico.  Souih- 
west*rn  United  Stat«  pottery  and  stone- 
work, all  are  to  be  found  iu  this  section 
aj'..ug  With  Bpproprlat«  western  art. 

Don't  miss  those  three  beautiful  paintings 
liMSh  on  the  wall  above  vou.  One  by  John 
Ciymer.  C  A.  i.s  called  "The  Prize. "  Another 
15  "An  Early  Start"  by  Arnold  Priberg.  and 
the  third  is  an  Austin  Deuel  which  depicts 
a  group  of  Indians  in  the  snov.  Don  t  hu.-r\-. 
Its  going  to  take  tmie  to  look  at  the  flftv 
exhibits  and  over  100.000  artifacU  which  are 
^howIl  m  this  room  There  is  even  one  dis- 
play which  .shows  artifacts  which  were  found 
when  we  dug  the  foundatlon.$  lor  the 
museum. 

Now,  lefa  rao\e  aicug  to  the  art  .-iide  ot 
the  niu^uni  You  will  need  to  take  pleniv  of 
time  and  enjoy  each  painting,  sculpture  and 
wxtodcarvlng.  Over  150  artUts  ar«  repre- 
sented in  thi-i  room  including  elc.en  mem- 
bers of  the  Prestigious  Cowboy  Artists  of 
America.  Youll  f.nd  some  of  Oregoii'u  !iiiei-:i 
iiere.  too,  UicIuUing  Ed  Quigley.  Don  Prech- 
tel.  Ina  Prul'.i.  Ray  Eyerly  and  Klamath 
Coujity's  ouii  Don  Hummel.  Don  Is  an  out- 
fctandaig  wateifQ-.vl  artist  who-'ic  oils  of  birds 
wtthL  Klamath  area  backgrounds  are  hriiig- 
i.'ig  him  national  recognition.  You  will  view 
o\er  lljirty  of  his  works  In  bis  special  vtc- 
tion  of  the  muMum  and  in  the  section 
whir-h  feature-  wildlife  and  waterf(j».l  ar-. 
liis  detail  and  accuracy  are  ou-.tiandlii;;. 

That  dJcrama  by  Ed  Quigley  i»  called  -ihe 
Holdup  "  and  was  loaned  by  one  of  Portlands 
leading  c:t!y.cj;s.  Carl  Haivorsen. 

I  hope  lliat  you  are  Impreased  with  -he 
number  of  arih.u  repre:>ented  in  the  collec- 
tion and  the  variety  and  quality  of  their 
wori:.  Our  visitors  tell  us  Uiat  this  is  the 
finest  collection  of  contemporary  we'itern  art 
i.hai  can  be  seen  anywhere. 

lAst  Ktop!  Lets  step  Into  the  vault  Dis- 
played in  i!ie  center  i&  our  famous  fire  opal 
arrowhead.  It  is  made  of  Virgin  Valley  Fire 
Opal  and  was  found  by  a  (»heepherder  in  the 
fijackrock  Oe«ert  of  Nevada  In  1912  It  is  one 
of  a  kind  and  is  probably  the  most  unusual 
and  beautiful  arrowhead  ever  found. 


LIBERIA  CELEBRATES  INDEPEND- 
ENCE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  1846. 
a  group  or  freemen  left  the  shores  of  the 
United  States  and  established  a  home  in 
West  Africa.  Under  the  aegis  of  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Societies,  the  group  sur- 
vived many  hardships  and  in  1847  estab- 
lished the  free  and  independent  country 
of  Liberia.  On  July  26.  Liberia  celebrated 
her  127th  birthday  and  became  the  old- 
est independent  countiT  in  West  Africa. 
Under  the  guiding  hand  of  President 
Willie  Taibeit.  the  nation  has  embarked 
on  new  programs  of  national  and  inter- 
national  importance. 

Always  a  steady  and  close  friend  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Liberia  has  al- 
ways extended  her  lesources  and  facili- 
ties to  aid  America. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  the  iron  ore  de- 
posits of  Liberia,  which  are  68  percent 
pure  iron,  are  fueling  the  steel  mills  of 
America.  Her  natural  rubber  production 
of  millions  of  acres  are  destined  for  the 
rubber  plants  in  the  Midwest. 

His  Excellency,  the  Honorable  Edward 
Peal,  presented  his  credentials  on  Octo- 
ber 31.  1961,  and  has  been  Ambassador 
to  tJie  United  States  without  a  break  in 
service,  placing  him  second  in  point  of 
.service  in  the  diplomatic  community  of 
Washington- 
Mr.  President,  I  salute  the  Govern- 
ment, the  President,  and  the  people  of 
Liberia  who  celebrated  on  July  26.  1974. 
a  day  of  independence  and  special  frient'.- 
siiip  for  America. 
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HOW  AMERICA  GOT  HOOKED  O;: 
INFLATION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presidcr.; 
John  BuntiiiB,  chairman  and  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  First  Pennsylvania 
Bank  has  recently  performed  a  tremen- 
dou.s  pubhc  service  by  authoriiilng  the 
printing  of  an  advertisement  "How 
America  Got  Hooked  on  Inflation"  jii 
major  Philadelpliia  newspapers.  Mr 
Bunting  acknowledged  in  a  letter  to  me 
tliat  the  views  expressed  in  the  article 
will  not  be  universally  acclaimed,  how- 
ever. I  want  lh»  Recoho  to  .show  thai  1 
believe  the  article  merits  serious  coasid- 
eration. 

The  article  suggests  that  the  con- 
stituents In  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  wi  He 
Ihtir  elected  representatives  to  let  lliern 
know  of  Iheir  concern  for  the  inflatioji- 
ary  spiral  confronting  our  Nation.  I  have 
received  many  letters  to  date  on  the  sub- 
ject of  inflation  and  I  look  forward  to 
the  letters  from  my  constituents  who 
are  respondliig  to  this  article. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  And  this 
article  both  interesting  and  informative, 
therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  request  thai 
this  text  be  printed  in  tlie  Rccodd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoBO. 
as  follows: 
jFrom  the  Pliiludi^Iphla  Inciulrer.  July  23. 

11(741 
H'jw  AMtair*  Of/T  HooKm  on  Ikflatiok 

(AND  What  We  Cam  Do  Aboitt  It) 
T.lk«  H  or  not,  America  Is  Ijooked  on  lijfla- 
tlon. 


It  began  Imiocently  enough.  In  f.icl,  tlie 
liiQilest  rat«  of  tnHation  tiiat  prevaUed 
through  the  60'8  seemed  a  small  price  to  pay 
Tor  the  liene&ts  we  received. 

Innatlon  helped  the  government  maiutaiu 
:.    lilgb  rate  of  employment. 

Inaacion  created  by  Increased  federal 
^(lending  brought  us  more  and  more  gov- 
.Ttiment  services. 

.\::d  the  Inflation  brougiu  abmtt  by  an 
,-.er-5rowing  money  supply  generated  more 
.!;Ili:cnce  for  a  greater  uumt>er  of  people. 

I!  WasiUngton  knew  that  Its  artt&cial 
pnmcllse  couldn't  last.  It  didn't  teu  us.  And 
because  we  found  little  cause  for  complaint, 
tlie  government  felt  free  to  mount  deficit 
alter  deficit.  It  could  have  paid  for  these 
deaclts  by  raising  taxes,  but  that  would  hare 
been  highly  unpopular  politically.  Instead,  It 
Unpnsed  the  "hidden  tax"  of  Inflation.  For 
tile  government,  inflation  became  a  con- 
\enlent  and  almost  unconscious  habit,  like 
an  after-work  marttm  or  an  early  morning 
\va'Ko-upplll. 

WHO'S  TO  BL^M^:  for  intlation? 
>'C7.-,  Washington  would  have  us  beUcve 
tiiat  we  caused  inflation  by  wanting  so  much. 
The  blame  has  passed  from  "avaricious  busi- 
uesbmen,"  "power-hungry  labor  leaders,"  and 
"aggressive  banks"  to  include  the  entire 
population.  It's  an  easy  out.  but  it  won't 
wash.  If  we're  to  break  out  of  our  current 
dilemma,  our  elected  omclals  will  have  to 
live  up  to  their  responsibUity  to  provide 
e^Tective  leadership. 

The  goveriunent  indulged  Its  Inflation 
habit  as  long  as  it  could.  But  the  "high"  la 
over.  In  Its  place,  we're  experiencing  the 
ugly  side  of  Inflation.  Prices  are  rising  taster 
than  wages  and  eating  away  the  value  ot 
savingi;  the  elderly,  the  poor,  and  those 
living  on  fixed  Incomes  are  being  pushed 
further  into  poverty:  the  capital  needed  bv 
business  for  expauuion  and  modernization 
ha^  dried  up;  and.  most  importantly,  the 
government's  failure  to  act  decisively  has 
caused  confidence  In  onr  leaders  and  insti- 
tutions to  ertxle  at  an  alarming  rate. 

America's  Inflation  habit  Is  now  one  of 
America's  biggest  problems.  The  question 
racing  us  now  Is:  "How  painful  Is  the  vilh- 
(In-.-.val  and  how  do  we  go  about  it?" 

W.\SHlVCTON  HASN'T  I>ON't:  E.VOUCIt 

XratUtlomilly,  luaatiou  has  been  coun- 
tered with  a  tighter  money  supply  and  a 
balaiu:ed  fetlerul  budget.  But  even  It  the 
government  were  to  actively  pursue  this 
course  (it  hasn't).  It  wotUdnt  do  Uio  Job. 
Because,  for  the  first  time,  a  world-wide 
scarcity  of  natural  resources  and  productive 
copoclty  htis  become  a  fact  of  economic  hie. 
The  recent  oU  shortage  was  a  harbinger  oi' 
this  netv  economic  reaUly.  After  we  learned 
ho-.'.-  much  »e  needed  Arab  oil.  we  were 
li>rced  to  accept  ytic'p  lniren/.es  iu  the  price 
Me  paid  for  it. 

Monetary  policy  Is  not  goiut;  to  lorce  the 
Arab  nations  to  supply  ns  with  either  more 
or  cheaper  oil.  No  iitatter  liow  tight  the 
money 'supply  becomes  or  how  well  the 
budget  l3  balanced,  tills  new  reality  won't 
be  altered.  In  tacl.  tight  luuney  ouly  makes 
it  more  expensive  for  our  Industries  to  In- 
crease plant  capacity.  The  sooner  Woslilug- 
tou  rea:i/es  that  more  than  outdated  and  in- 
ellcctive  ineasurrs  are  called  for.  llie  sooner 
ve  ;:  begin  making  heudmiv  against  lhl>  new 
brevd  ol  liiftutloil. 

..waUIcr  AlXtNt;  is  Not    ml.  ANHW>U 

1:  *  not  ft  question  of  making  do  with  le.-.,s: 
"  - 1'  imilter  of  u.h1iik  what  we  have,  anil  tiahiL' 
1'  n;».ie  eihclently  itwm  ever  Ijefore. 
We  l.nve  to  cut  down  on  our  wa^te  ^\t  re- 
es.  We  have  to  eneouraiie  the  develop- 
o:  more  efTlclent  means  of  pritdnctlon 
»e  have  to  develop  Bllernale  energy 
es.  If  «s  make  progress  toward  these 
we  can  Increase  the  value  of  onr  iintlvr 
rces  and  voni  lie  as  h<-nvllv  tlrpendeui 
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on  foreigti  imports.  We-ii  be  able  to  iucrease 
the  value  of  our  dollars  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad. 

This  calls  for  extensive  rettioling,  expan- 
sion, and  modernization  for  our  industries. 
To  finance  projects  of  this  raagiUtude,  mas- 
sive amounts  of  capital  will  have  to  be  avail- 
able. 

Historically,  the  Individual,  through  his 
personal  savings,  has  played  a  vital  role  U> 
making  this  khid  of  expansion  possible.  In 
the  years  to  come,  his  role  will  be  even  more 
important.  So  if  we  waut  to  build  up  our 
capital  reserves,  we  should  be  encouraging 
people  to  save.  But  again,  WaslUngton  has 
failed  to  come  up  with  programs  to  achieve 
litis  e')d. 

IIZSE'S  Wmr  V.T  SUGGEST 

Among  the  many  measures  tiiat  could  be 
adopted,  we  proposed  Ave  major  actions; 

First,  b.vlance  the  federal  budget. 

Second,  to  Increase  our  productive  capa- 
bilities, stimulate  personal  saving.  To  do 
this,  we  propose  that  the  interest  paid  on 
all  forms  of  personal  savings  of  $20,000  or 
less  be  made  tax  exempt.  And  to  Instire  that 
the  value  of  savings  not  be  whittled  away  bv 
luflatton,  the  government  should  allow' the 
Interest  paid  on  savings  of  «20,000  or  less  to 
be  Increased  as  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
rises.  With  these  steps,  the  smaller  Investor 
could  enjoy  Incentives  ciu-ienUv  available 
only  to  large  investors. 

Third,  to  use  this  new  capital  reservoir  a" 
emclently  as  possible.  It  should  be  steered  to 
those  businesses  and  Uidustrles  thot  generate 
maMmum  social  and  economic  twneflt.  we 
propose  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  des- 
ignate preferred  borrowers,  such'  as  power 
aud  li^jlit  companies  switching  from  oil  to 
coal  or  atomic  energy,  and  make  fuuds  avail- 
able (or  loans  to  such  Industries.  Further  en- 
courattemeut  of  these  priority  industries 
could  be  spurred  by  granting  them  variable 
investment  tax  credits. 

To  further  channel  the  money  where  Its 
most  needed,  we  propose  that  lending  Insu- 
lutiuns  be  directed  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  closely  examuie  the  tenns  of  non-essen- 
tial consumer  loans— increasing  the  size  and 
percentage  of  down  payments  and  shorten- 
ing the  number  of  monthly  pevments  when 
necessai-y. 

Fourth,  since  ti^ht  money  pohcies  and 
innatlon  have  puslied  the  cost  oi  home  own- 
ership beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  home 
buyer,  wo  propose  that  a  major  structuring 
of  the  mortgage  financing  mechanism  be  con- 
sidered. Also,  to  make  sure  that  mortgage 
money  is  avauable  for  tho.se  who  need  It  most 
(primarily  home  buyers),  we  propose  that  no 
mortj;rtge  money  be  committed  to  new  ■  sec- 
ond lioiues"  for  tile  next  three  j-ear». 

Plitii,  stop  the  waste  o(  essential  natural 
resources.  For  instance,  to  cut  down  exces- 
sive oU  consumption.  ue«  cars  that  get  less 
than  1,1  inUes  per  gallon  coiUd  be  penalised 
by  the  imposition  of  a  stltr  purchase  tax 
Evriuually,  this  lax  could  be  extended  to  in- 
eluile  new  cars  that  get  less  than  33  nuies 
per  i^ullon. 

.    .    .    AND    tlSRl'S    WH,*T    Wf    r%N    tK« 

1-  Inaatlon  hnn  become  a  serious  problem 
tlial  aRects  all  of  us  Your  best  weapon 
against  it  Is  understanding— understanding 
what  It  is,  what  causes  It,  and  how  It  viork« 
Iniorni  yourself  as  well  as  y,.«  can  Learn 
what  economics  is  all  uhoiit.  Find  out  why 
some  nleasurej  are  e.Tecllve  and  others 
aren't. 

2.  Demand  e/Ic-tive  leiulershlp  InelTecfive 
government  helped  create  this  mess:  It's  up 
tn  lis  to  make  It  eaectlve.  It  our  leaders 
won't  move,  we'll  have  to  push  them.  Make 
jiiursrit  heard,  ft  doesu  t  take  a  mountain 
of  mail  to  get  your  congressman's  attention. 
Often,  a  surprisingly  sm.-ill  number  ot  Icl- 
lers  u.  enough  to  make  htm  sit  up  and  take 
notice. 

tt    At'ove  ell.  take  eh^rce  nf  v.vr  vo\vv\- 


mcn;  It  was  designed  to  be  responi.lve  t-i 
you.  And  It  works  best  wtien  you  take  an 
acti'-e  part  In  rtmplng  it. 

TTLL  t-S  W-HAT   TOV  THI>'Iv 

Whether  you  ogree  nlth  us  or  not.  we 
wunt  to  know  how  you  feel.  So  take  the  tlm- 
to  WTlte  us.  Send  your  letter  to;  Fight  Infla- 
tion. Flrs-t  Petmsyivania  Bank.  1500  Ches>- 
r.ut  street.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  19101 

TXl,L  W-.ISMINCTON  WHAT  TOtJ  THINK 

And  take  the  time  to  write  your  elect**! 
representotlves.  To  help  you,  we've  Included 
this  list  of  area  congressmen. 

U.S.  Senators— Senate  Office  Biiildin; 
Washington.  D.C.  20510. 

Peniusyiranla— Hugh  D  Scott  (Ri  and 
Richard  S.  Schwelker  (H  ). 

New  Jersev— Harrison  A.  \Vllllam=  (D  i  nn.1 
Clifford  P.  Ca."e  (R  ) . 

Delaware — Joseph  R  Biilen.  Jr.  iDi  ard 
William  V.  Hoth  (Ri. 

U-.S.  Representatives — Hoii^  OUce  Bi;Ud- 
li'-g.  Washington.  D.C.  20510. 

Pennsylvania — William  .\.  Barrett  (D  i . 
Philadelphia:  Robert  N.  C.  Nix  (D>,  Phtln- 
delphla:  William  J.  Oreen  (D).  Philadelphia 
Joshua  Eilberg  (D),  Philadelphia:  John  Ware 
(R.  I .  Oxford:  Ous  Yatron  i  D) .  Reading-  Lair- 
rence  O.  Wllhams  (R),  Springfield:  Edward 
O.  Blester.  Jr.  (Rl.  Furlong;  R.  Lawrence 
Coufhlln  (R).  Viiianova:  Fred  B  Hoonev 
(Di,  Bethlehem:  and  Edwin  D  Eshleman 
(Rt.  Lancaster. 

New  Jersey— John  E.  Hunt  (R|.  Pitiraiv 
Charles  W.  Sandman.  Jr.  (Ri,  Cape  Mav 
Frank  Thompson.  Jr.  (Di.  Trenton:  and  Efl- 
wln  B.  Forsythe  (Hi.  Moorestown. 

Delaware— L.  Pierre  S.  DuPont.  4th  iBi 
IlO'');:iind. 

Fiasr  rrNT<,-svT.v.*sn  b^n.c. 


HOW  THE  WORLD  ECONO\fY  COT 
INTO  THIS  AlESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  today 
Uie  world  economy  faces  the  most  serious 
threut  of  breakdown  since  World  w.iv 

ir, 

A  r.iging  worldwide  inflation.  12  per- 
cent in  the  last  13  months  In  the  In- 
dustrialized uations.  euilangei-s  the  very 
foundations  ol  the  major  world  econo- 
mies. At  the  same  time,  tlie  most  signif- 
icant shllt  in  capital  between  nation « 
to  histor>' — $100  biUion  annually  begin- 
ning in  1976 — is  taking  place  between  the 
energy  producing  and  energy  lonsiimlng 
nations. 

Confide.ice  in  world  currencies  i5  at 
such  a  low  point  that  savings  are  being 
poured  into  hnid  commodities,  bidding 
their  piites  lu'.  r.H!hei-  Iliaii  into  cur- 
rencies. 

The  current  dUsarray  in  the  world 
economy  calls  for  a  level  of  peacetime 
cooperation  between  nations  that  may 
well  be  unprecedented.  Without  such  .t 
major  collaborative  effort  to  sti-aighltU 
out  u.id  ptop  up  the  world  ecouom.v. 
economic  disaster  may  result  for  ail  oi 
our  peoples.  The  tendency  to  go  it  alone, 
to  retrench  and  withdraw,  in  the  fnce  f! 
world  economic  chao-s.  tliat  appeals  to 
the  nationalistic  pride  of  leaders  in  everv 
nation    cm  only  be  destractive  for  u'.l 

of  Ifi 

Mr.  Presidem.  on  July  28  the  New  Ym  k 
Times  Magazine  published  an  article  bv 
Leoiuii-d  Silk  entitled  'How  the  World 
Economy  Got  Into  This  Mess  "  This  is 
n  brilliant  analysis  of  the  current  eco- 
nomic disarray  throughout  the  world, 
how  we  arrived  In  this  position.  a.nd  «h:i: 
m'.is!  he  doi'.e  to  get  us  cut  of  it. 
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I  urge  each  of  my  coUeagues  to  read 
and  study  this  outstanding  article. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Silk's  article  be  printed 
i:i  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
t«.^5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
li'-  .V  iHE  Would  Ecoso.mt   Got  I7.T0  This 

MZSS JN    SpnX   OF    ViCTNAM.    OiL.    AnCHO- 

■va»,  AND  WAiranATE,  Can  We  Grr  Oct 

or  It? 

<  By  Leonard  SU)!:  t 
The  icorJd  has  been  f-lou:  to  reohze  that  tee 
art  Ui^ng  thia  ifear  in  the  ahaaow  0/  one  of 
r'le  ^reatejt  ecoru>mie  catastrophes  of  mod' 
♦m  historic.  But  now  that  the  man  in  the 
fT'cet  has  hecome  aunre  of  tcUat  is  happen' 
I'/p.  he.  not  knou-.ng  the  uUy  and  wherefore. 
15  as  full  today  of  uhot  maj  prove  cjfwire 
feara  cw.  previously,  uhen  the  trouble  wax 
fi'-sr  coming  on.  he  uas  lacking  in  irhat  irouM 
fiaie  been  o  reasonable  anxiety.  He  begins  to 
doubt  the  future-  ti  he  nou:  axakening  from 
a  pleasant  dream  to  face  the  darkness  of 
facts?  Or  dropping  off  into  a  nightmare  u:hich 
uill  pass  away? 

John  Marnard  Kernes  wroit  ihoie  words 
i:i  1930— end  the  nightmare  proved  to  be  all 
too  real  Today,  the  world  economy  is  again 
Threaiened  with  breakdown  and  dlslntegra- 
'.lon.  Monetary  disorder  afSict*  the  entire 
I. on-Communist  world.  Nations  coming  up 
against  the  interlocked  threats  of  trade  and 
payments  deficits,  inflanoa,  energy  shortages 
aijd  unemployment  are  gro.ving  increasingly 
uaiiona'.Utic  in  their  policies,  it  was  beggar* 
ii.y-netghhor  natSonalism  that  brought  on 
lie  dt'oacle  last  time,  for  Ui  the  end  the  na- 
tionalism f.irned  deoQon'c  and  agsrwEive  in 
Germany  and  Japan.  Such  an  outcome  .<icems 
unthtnUable  today— a£  It  did  in  1931.  The 
!ime  has  come  to  review  recent  economic  his- 
tory, whose  chief  le^icn  seems  to  be  tbn: 
we  are  again  toeing  a  chcice  between  eco- 
nomic chaos  and  a  diiEcult,  unprecedented. 
peacf-tlme  co!!abcra:ion  among  major  Ot(V- 
trijn-.ents. 

Hi-tory  does  not  repeal  itwif  pici^cU*.  One 
vl  the  great  differences  todty  from  the  Tiorld 
rf  which  Keynes  was  writing  In  3930  is  the 
revolution  In  national  economic  poller  fa- 
thered by  KeyufB  himself— the  use  of  govem- 
inent  spending,  tax  cuts,  budget  deflcit*  and 
the  punping  of  money  into  &:;  economy  to 
prevent  deep  depresbion.  Everv  governaje?it. 
prodded  by  powerful  political  forces,  has 
beeii  U5;i,g  tht  Keyne&:aii  medicine  rr.r  teep- 
ir.^  employment  tt  a  high  level. 

An  unwanted  ctfji.sequence  has  Ijeen  a 
cuiciiemng  of  InJlaiitjn,  the  worst  Ui  a  gen- 
eration. Throughoxii  the  industrialized  world. 
mcludir-g  the  United  States  aiid  Canada! 
Western  Europe  and  Jspan.  consumer  prices 
rr.se  by  an  avera^^e  of  1^  per  rent  in  the  la 
months  ending  in  May.  li»74.  In  Brii^n  the 
fi&e  was  15  per  cent,  m  ituiy  :6  per  cent 
Japan  has  been  boiling  along  at  an  annual 
rate  of  23  per  cent    One  can  and  Jar  woroe 

rbies  in  ume  of  the  developing  toajjines 

40  per  cent  in  tije  Pb'.Jlppi!;?  ,  47  per  cent  in 
Indonesia  63  per  cent  in  Taiwan  and  a  hor- 
rendous 709  per  cent  iij  revoiv'tlon-ra'-jied 
Chile. 

In  the  United  States,  cou-iumer  prices 
vHmtwd  by  107  per  cent  in  the  !2  monrns 
enoing  la*t  May.  But  the  cim.b  :.i  American 
consumer  prices  accelerated  to  &!i  annual 
rAie  of  12  e  per  cent  m  tlie  fir^rt  hsil  of  this 
;p&r.  fcjid  wholesale  prices  bhoi  up  at  an  10  2 
j^r  cent  a.-mual  rate  Chairman  Ar'hur  P. 
Em:*  of  the  Federal  Reserve  BfjF.rd  warned 
tnat  If  long  continued,  inflation  at  anything 
JJte  the  present  rate  would  threaten  lit^  very 
luujidation  of  our  society." 

A  doomi>day  mood  has  been  .steaiinif  into 
the  thiuJiUig  of  a  gre^t  many  people— *  lock- 
brokers,  small  invesfjrg,  gold  spetulalor*  and 
muny  ordinary  people  v.i.--.hw.g  vhe  value  of 


their  savings,  pensions  and  In-surance  policies 
erode.  Even  among  sophisticated  economic 
observers,  worries  have  been  growing  that  the 
Inflation  could  end  In  a  crash.  Ashby  Bladen, 
a  senior  financial  executive  of  the  Guardian 
Life  Insurance  Company,  says:  "A  rettirn  to 
either  price  sUbillty  or  financial  stability 
without  an  intervening  crash  appears  to  me 
to  be  practically  Impossible.  .  .  .  And  the 
longer  the  crash  Is  postponed  by  continuing 
the  inflationary  process  of  excessive  credit 
expansion,  the  worse  It  wUl  tw  when  it  does 
come." 

The  threat  of  a  crash  is  worldwide.  a:'.d 
has  been  seriously  exacerbated  by  the  enor- 
mous deficits  being  incurred  by  oil-Import- 
ing nations  as  a  result  of  the  quadrupling  of 
oil  price?  after  The  Arab-Israeli  war  last  fall. 
David  Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  has  been  warning  that  the 
existing  financial  system  may  be  unable  to 
stand  the  strain  of  the  sudden  transfer  of 
teus  of  billions  of  dollars  a  year  from  oll- 
importing  to  oil-exporting  nation^.  The  In- 
ternational Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  In 
London  regards  the  use  of  the  oil  weapon  by 
the  Arabs,  Iranians  and  other  members  of 
the  uiternatioaal  oil  cartel  as  t:te  greates: 
Immediate  threat  to  world  economic  and  po- 
lit:ca:  stability.  The  rich,  industrial  coun- 
tries are  threatened,  and  so  are  the  oil-poor 
developing  nations,  such  as  India.  Bangladesh 
and  PakUtan. 

How  did  the  world  economy  get  into  this 
pi  kle?  Can  we  gel  out  of  It?  1  believe  that 
Jt  will  take  extraordinary  measures  by  the 
United  states  and  other  nations,  working  to- 
gether—a^  they  faUed  to  do  In  the  ntneteen- 
twenv.fc'*  ai:d  thirties  untu  the  roof  Bnaliy 
fell  in. 

A  way  muat  be  found  to  achieve  the  kind 
of  international  cooperation  that  made  pos- 
sible the  reconstruction  of  the  world  econ- 
omy after  World  War  n.  the  most  devasuting 
in  history.  But  the  United  Stages  can  no 
longer  call  the  tune  or  provide  the  bulk  of 
resources  to  resolve  the  current  crisis  as  it 
did  after  the  Second  World  War.  It  la  no  ex- 
aggeration, says  Dr.  H.  Johannes  Wittevccn. 
the  Dutch  economist  who  serves  aa  manag- 
ing director  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fuiid.  'to  eay  that  the  world  pre^ntly  faces 
:he  niLt-t  difficult  cttmbjnaiion  of  economic 
policy  decisions  since  the  reconstruction 
period  following  World  War  II." 

Thi.t  brilliant  job  of  resusritaiion  Is  now 
taken  for  granted,  but  can  anyone  who  in 
those  days  saw  the  grim  Mattered  cities  of 
Europe  and  AfCa.  the  disea^  and  famine,  the 
despera-.e  mood  and  the  corruption  of  the 
people  lurgei  it?  In  the  decades  after  the 
war.  the  world  economy  experienced  the 
greatest  upsurge  of  growth  in  all  hi-tory. 
World  trade  revived,  and  the  world  monetary 
system  was  rthuilt  as  the  United  fciaies  de- 
liberately incurred  deficits  in  )u  balanre  of 
payments  t«  feed  dollars  and  gold  out  to 
tJie  world.  In  effect,  the  United  States  was 
acting  Uke  the  big  winner  in  a  poker  game 
who  know^  that  unless  the  poker  chips  are 
rtaiblrihuted,  the  game  is  over.  Those,  de- 
li(»eraiely  incurred  American  dehtits  made 
the  best  or  sen&e.  hoth  for  the  United  States 
&i..d  for  Uie  rest  of  the  world.  The  concept  of 
hu  Interdependeia  world  economy  was  no 
mcie  lnt*llecta6l  abstraction,  but  the  basis 
f'jf  ibared  proi-peritv  and  growtJi. 

TJie  reconstructed  world  monetary  svstem 
was  founded  oil  the  bireogth  of  the  Amerl- 
rau  economy,  on  the  strtngth  of  the  dollar 
and  on  tiie  deaclis  in  Uje  United  -States  bal- 
fance  of  paymenu.  Therein  lay  a  serious  con- 
tradiction: A  strong  dollar  and  chronic  dcf- 
I'.lts  In  the  Umled  State*  balance  of  pay- 
ments wo'jid  in  time  prove  to  be  tnrompail- 
ble:  either  the  dollar  would  weaken  or  the 
American  deficiu  would  have  to  bt  ended. 
There  wa.s  a  lurUier  contradiction  If  the 
American  dtficiis  ended,  the  flow  of  dollara 
that  wbK  providing  the  monetary  re->ervefi  for 
world  e'.oj.omic  expansion  would  also  ct^se, 


In  fact,  when  the  United  States  decided 
in  the  late  ntneteen-fifties  that  the  recon- 
struction period  wr^a  over.  It  turned  out  to 
be  extremely  hard  to  end  the  deficits.  One 
reason  was  that  the  United  States  was  re- 
luctant to  give  up  Its  role  as  leader  of  the 
non-Communli-t  world.  The  20th  century 
had  acquired  the  billlnir.  at  least  in  the 
United  stntes.  as  "the  American  century." 
Both  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars  signified 
American  determination  to  carry  the  "free- 
world's  burdens'— the  equivalent  of  Britain's 
'white-man  s  burden"  a  century  earlier. 

America's  persistent  payments  deficit  were 
not  due  solely  to  its  military  actions  and  eco- 
nomic aid  programs.  Of  growing  Importance, 
as  the  deficits  went  on  year  alter  year,  was 
the  overvaluation  of  the  Uiuted  States  dollar 
in  relation  to  gold  and  to  other  currencies. 
This  hurt  American  exports  and  made  Im- 
ports, as  well  as  travel  and  foreign  invest- 
ment, cheaper  for  Americans.  So  the  migra- 
tion of  American  business  overseas  went  on 
apace,  with  corporations  using  abundant  and 
overvalued  dollars  to  buy  up  foreign  assets, 
start  branches  and  subsidiaries  abroad,  hire 
foreign  labor  and  use  other  foreign  resources 
to  Increase  their  worldwide  profits. 

Foreigners,  in  the  midst  of  the  dollar  pros- 
perity, were  schizoid  about  the  trend,  Many, 
erpccially  those  In  close  partnership  with 
t!ie  Americans,  welcomed  the  growth  that 
United  States  capital,  technology  and  man- 
agerial know-how  helped  bring.  But  there 
was  increasing  concern  In  Europe  about  the 
Inflation  that  the  dollar  inflow  was  also  help- 
ing to  breed.  And  there  was  growing  opposi- 
tion to  the  "American  challenge"  of  economic 
and  political  dominance — and  about  the 
recklessness  of  American  military  policy. 
Vietnam  particularly  strained  the  political 
bonds  between  the  United  States  and  its 
European  allies.  It  also  sealed  the  doom  of 
the  postwar  world  monetary  system  that  had 
been  built  on  a  strong  dollar  and  fixed  ex- 
chauye  rates  betv.-een  the  dollar,  gold  and  all 
other  currencies.  For  Vietnam  accelerated  the 
outflow  of  dollars  from  the  United  States  and, 
evcii  more  damafrln^,  increased  domestic  in- 
fat  ion.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  un- 
Iea?aied  i'-flation  at  home  by  his  unwilling- 
ness to  ask  Congress  either' for  a  tax  Increase 
to  pay  for  the  Vietnam  war  or  to  cut  his 
Ortat  Society  programs  to  maKe  room  for  the 
v.ar  In  tiie  Federal  budtjet. 

President  Nixon  Inherited  the  Inflation — 
and  evenTually  made  It  worse.  Afrer  a  year  cf 
trying  to  stop  it  by  tight  money  alone,  Mr. 
Nixon  brought  the  country  a  recession.  Find- 
ing rising  unemployment  politically  intoler- 
aWe— especially  with  the  1972  Congressional 
elections  looming— he  switched  to  a  highly 
expansive  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  aimed 
?.i  retttoring  full  employment.  For  political 
reasons,  he  announced— few  politlrlans  had 
rver  made  it  so  explicit  -'I  am  now  a  Keyne- 
i'ian." 

Under  Nlxonj.-itj  mnnagemeni.  the  US.  bal- 
aure-of-paynteuts  deficit  wuiv-encd.  Ooi:;ir9 
pfjured  out  cf  uie  country,  and  on  Aug,  15. 
1071.  ai  pan  of  the  "New  Economic  Polity.' 
Mr.  Nixon  slammed  shut  the  t;old  window, 
refusing'  to  pay  out  a-iy  more  fold  to  foreign 
Claimants  In  exchange  fur  their  surplus  dol- 
lars. Nevertheless,  overvalued  dollars  con- 
tinued to  gush  out  as  expectations  of  what 
Would  once  have  been  unthinkable— a  dollar 
devaluatluii-grew.  PUially.  on  Dec.  IB.  J97I, 
at  an  extraordinary  monetary  conference  at 
the  Smithsoniiiri  ijisLltutlon  In  Washington, 
held  amid  the  trappings  and  relics  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  Americui  technol- 
ogy, the  dollar  was  devalued  by  8  per  cent. 

The  object  of  the  Smithsonian  conlercnce. 
from  the  American  standpoint,  was  to  de- 
value the  dollar  enough  to  prc#duce  equilib- 
rium, ur.  If  poi^ioie.  a  big  surplus.  In  the 
Aij.«fricxin  balance  of  pnymenLs.  This  would. 
it  wa=:  huped.  restore  American  economic 
power  and  preulltfe;  it  would  also  save  the 
"dollar  Htaiidard."  with  the  United  States  as 
klncpin  or  the  v.orld  nionctorv  system.  For 
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this  renson  the  Nixon  AdmluisU-ation  was. 
.-nmev.hat  paradoxically,  eager  not  to  "de- 
value the  dollar"  officially,  but  to  make  other 
c^overiunents  upvalue  their  currencies. 

r.f.^ically,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  dif- 
!'?rci.ce  between  devaltUng  one  currency  and 
rpvftluing  others  in  relation  to  it — and  in- 
ci-ed  iliere  is  virtually  none.  However,  there 
V  as  one  important  dlffei-ence.  The  dollar  had 
been  regarded  as  the  fixed  star  of  the  world 
rwnoiary  system,  the  star  around  which  all 
fiie  other  nstlonal  currencies  revolved-  For 
the  dollar  to  change  Its  own  value — to  be 
devalued  'n  relation  to  other  currencies  and 
to  gold — would  s.vmbollze  a  radical  cliange 
in  tfie  conception  of  the  world  monetary 
order,  like  the  copemicau  revolution  in 
which  the  earth  was  no  longer  seen  as  the 
i.nchanglng  center  of  tlie  wnlverse. 

After  the  Smithsonian  devaluation  of  the 
dollar,  no  matter  how  mtich  the  Americans 
might  Insist  that  the  dollar  was  still  the 
fixed  center  of  the  world  monetary  system, 
the  skeptics  would  go  on  saying,  Uke  Galileo, 
•But  It  does  move."  And  in  faCt.  after  the 
Smithsonian  agreement.  United  States  offi- 
cials themselves  gradually  accepted  the  new 
concept  of  a  movable  dollar. 

The  Smithsonian  agreement— the  "great- 
est monetary  agreement  in  the  history  of 
the  world."  Mr.  Nixon  called  It — was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  one-shot  realignment  of  ex- 
change rates  that  would  preserve  the  flxed- 
exchange-rate  system  created  at  Brettou 
Woods.  N.H.,  in  1944.  However,  the  Smith- 
sonian agreement  failed  to  hit  on  a  rate 
structure  tliat  would  restore  monetary  sta- 
bility. With  Inflation  raging  at  differential 
rates,  tluit  was  doubtless  Impossible.  The 
Klxon  Administration,  in  any  case,  made 
virtually  no  effort  to  defend  the  Smith- 
sonian exchange  rates.  It  practiced  the  doc- 
trine of  "benign  neglect."  smug  In  the  belief 
that  foreigners  had  no  alternative  to  taking 
in  more  dollars  unless  they  would  be  wUllup 
to  further  Increase  the  value  of  their  own 
currencies,  which  the  United  States  still 
wanted  them  to  do. 

The  Impact  of  devaluation  on  Inflation 
caught  Washington  and  most  economists  by 
surprise.  American  economists  tend  to  minl'- 
nilzc  the  Importance  of  foreign  trade  to  the 
United  States,  since  exports  or  imports  con- 
Etltute  less  than  6  per  cent  of  t*iis  country's 
gross  uattouRl  product.  But  the  dollar  deval- 
uation, combined  with  expansive  fiscal  and 
ntonetary  policy.  Intensified  inflatlonarv 
pressiu^s  which  price  controls  could  bnrely 
f-uppress.  Devaluation  spurred  domestic  lu- 
flfltlou  in  the  United  States,  certainly  in  the 
tliort  run.  by  rnising  the  doUar  prices  here 
of  Internationally  traded  goods,  not  only 
th0J4f  of  Imports  entering  the  United  States 
but  also,  and  more  important,  those  of  all 
Ciportable  American  goods  as  well.  Many 
American  products  suddenly  looked  like  n 
terrific  bargniu  to  foreigners,  and  they  rushed 
10  utiy— beef  in  Chicago,  oil  In  Baton  Rou^e 
and  palnllugs  at  Soiheby  Parko-Bcruet  Gal- 
leries in  New  York.  The  Impact  on  prices  wa^ 
drnnmtic.  As  RandaU  Hliuthaw  of  Cluremonr 
OniauHie  School  has  found,  the  effect  of  de- 
vaUirtiion  was  immediate  011  primary  pro- 
ducts such  lis  food  and  raw  mnterlalb-,  but 
more  gradual  on  the  prices  of  manufactured 
goods  such  lis  nutomubiles  and  tractors,  es- 
pcfiHlly  under  then  exlstiny  price  ci^ntrols. 
However,  as  the  prices  of  such  bnilc  Inter- 
nationally traded  raw-material  *luput.H"  an 
iron  una  sleel.  copper,  aluminum.  Einc.  lead 
n:id  piistlcs  have  risen,  so  have  the  prices  of 
nmos.  tractors  and  other  mauutactured 
l:ood.s.  And  wheu  price  controls  were  ItUed. 
the  prices  of  indiistrlul  Kood^  soKrcd. 

Iruntcally,  the  dernlualluii  of  ihf  dollar 
lutttnlly  had  a  perverse  effect  on  the  United 
Stales  balance  of  trade  and  payments.  Econ- 
omists had  expected  aome  lag."  but  it  lasted 
louder  Ibau  it  was  supposed  to.  ludeed,  the 
dollar  outflow  quickened.  The  reason  v  as  the 
ilcv..hiatiou  increased  the  dollur  price  oi  im- 


ports more  than  ii  reduced  tlv*  volume  cf 
imports,  especially  as  the  Americau  economy 
was  expanding  more  rapldiy  and  sucking  in 
more  ImpOTts.  Simultaneously,  devaluation 
cut  the  dollar  price  ot  American  exports, 
causing  foreign  demand  for  cheaper  Ameri- 
can gocxls  to  boom;  but  the  United  States 
imposed  export  controls  on  soybeans  and 
other  agricultural  goods,  restricting  the  rise 
of  Us  earnings  abroad.  Even  more  important. 
l>oomlng  demand  at  home  restricted  the 
growth  of  United  States  exports.  Hence  the 
American  trade  position  worsened  in  1972. 
and  dollars  continued  to  flow  overseas  to 
cover  the  payments  gap.  The  basic  United 
States  blunder  was  to  ihiuk  it  could  run  a 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  without  first  slow- 
ing the  economy.  It  did  Just  the  reverse — 
coupling  devaluation  with  .strong  fiscal  and 
monetary  stimulus. 

The  fixed -exchange -rate  system  could  not 
survive  the  continuing  dollar  outflow.  lu 
early  1973,  there  was  a  second  dollar  de- 
valuation, amounting  to  10  per  cent,  follow- 
ing a  dramatic  nround-the-world  flight  by 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Paul 
Volckor.  But  instead  of  calming  the  foretga- 
eschange  markets.  It  rolled  them  further. 
And  lu  late  February  and  early  March,  dollars 
began  to  flood  into  West  Germany  because 
the  mark  looked  like  the  safest  port  in  a 
storm.  The  German  central  bank  took  in  over 
*3-bllllon  a  day.  paying  out  marks  to  all 
comers  In  a  vain  attempt  to  keep  the  mark's 
exchange  rate  from  rising.  After  dishing  out 
more  than  810-btlllon  worth  of  marks,  Ger- 
man monetary  officials  finally  grew  fright- 
ened of  Inflation  and  threw  in  the  sponge. 
They  stopped  defending  the  fixed  exchange 
rate  between  the  dollar  and  the  mark;  so  the 
mark  floated  upward,  and  the  dollar  floated 
downward. 

The  Bretton  Woods  fixed-rate  system  wsi? 
dead;  the  whole  world  monetary  system  was 
afloat.  But  Inflation  was  anything  but  dead. 
The  loss  of  respect  for  the  dollar,  the  key 
currency  of  the  world  monetary  system, 
broucht  on  a  flight  from  all  currencies  iuto 
anything  preciovis  and  scarce  that  would  hold 
Us  value  In  a  time  of  monetary  crista — gold. 
silver,  platmum  and  many  other  commodi- 
ties. Overnight  it  seemed  as  though  the  Club 
of  Rome's  long-range  forecasts  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  world  resources  were  coming  true 
in  a  rush,  with  soaring  prices  the  fever  gauge 
of  commodity  shortages. 

Accidents  of  nature  fed  the  commodity  in- 
flation. One  of  the  weirdest  was  the  disap- 
pearance of  anchovies  off  tlic  coast  of  Peru. 
Why  this  happened  Is  still  tmclear  One 
theory  Is  that  the  cause  was  the  1972-73  In- 
vasion of  a  waim-wttter  current  called  El 
Nino,  which  upset  the  ecology  of  the  cold- 
water  Humboldt  Current,  drastically  reduc- 
ing the  supply  of  piaukion  and  other 
nutrients  in  which  the  auchovles  feed.  Moat 
marine  biologists  doubt  this,  poiuthig  out 
that  El  Nino  comes  roughly  every  seveu 
years— It  had  last  arrived  In  1957  and  1962— 
but  hiid  not  earlier  seriously  damaged  the 
anchovy  stock.  Did  an  Influx  of  predators 
cut  y^flpawn.'  Were  the  young  fish  blown 
Inio  misitle  waters;  Nibodv  really  knows 
\N  hu'.tntfr  the  explanaiiun.  as  Morgan  Otiar- 
aiii>  Eank  economists  correctly  stressed. 
Peru's  anchovy  cutch  fell  from  more  than 
lU  million  tons  to  2  nuiuon  tons  in  1973. 
wiping  ou(  a  critical  part  of  the  world's  flsli- 
mcHl  supply,  which  Is  used  to  feed  lixestock 
Bad  trowlug  weather  for  cijre.ils.  the  failure 
of  much  of  the  SoMct  crop,  the  massive  So- 
viet-Amcricuu  wheal  deal— a  key  element  In 
d^lcute— exacerbated  the  cominoditv  infla- 
tion. But  the  over-uU  Uiflatti>nar>'  trend  was 
no  fluke.  AH  uatunt^  wtre  in  a  simultaneous 
boom,  and  world  demand  was  outrumUu^ 
supply.  The  perception  of  rising  prici-s  was 
t  ruuAmogrifled,  ns  Inevitably  happem  when 
an  Inflation  lasts  lout;  euottgh,  iiuv^  a  put^tic 
perception  that  p»pei  money  l»  h-iUi;  v:>Ute 
niul  i.-.  nt.i  w»*v:h  huulu.j;  spemli';.  i>  ru.shed 


from  currencies  into  conm-.odities.  By  Octo- 
ber of  1973.  world  commodity  prices  had  more 
than  doubled  from  the  etart  of  the  year.  And 
tJieu.  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Tom  Klppu.- 
war  m  the  Middle  East,  the  Arabs  laur.cheu 
their  oil  weapon  against  the  West. 

World  commodity  inflation  bad  given  iLp 
oil  producers  both  the  motivsiioh  and  the 
opportunity  to  boost  their  prices  sky  lL.gU. 
The  rLslng  costs  of  imports  to  the  Arab* 
Ira:;inu3  and  olner  oil-producing  states,  th? 
r.ipidly  growing  demand  for  oil.  tlianks  to  ibt- 
simultaueous  bcwm  in  nit  the  major  in- 
dustrial coui.trie6,  the  disappearance  c. 
American  buffer  stocks  of  oil— all  these  fac 
tors  gave  the  Organliaiion  of  Peiroleun: 
Exporting  Countries,  which  includes  Saud; 
Arabia.,  Kuwait.  Abu  Dhabi.  Iran.  Libya.  Iraq. 
Algeria,  Qatar.  Indonesia.  Venexuela.  Nl^ertu 
and  Ecuador  the  goldeu  opportunity  for  a 
hnnncial  killing. 

The  Arab  oil  embargo,  designed  to  i:i- 
d;!ce  the  Western  powers  to  force  Israel  u> 
yieid  to  Arnb  demands,  cut  the  world  oil 
supply  at  the  critical  moment,  ilirew  the 
Western  allies  into  disarray  in  a  mad  scram- 
ble for  oU  and  paved  the  way  for  the  four- 
fold increase  in  oil  prices.  The  price  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  was  Jacked  up  from  about  fe2.10 
a  barrel  to  ^  a  barrel.  That  meant  the  great- 
eat  sm:^le  financial  coup  in  history — a  *~0- 
biiiiou  haul  by  the  oil  producers  In  a  single 
year.  In  1975.  their  extra  take  will  amount  to 
SW-blUion.  And.  If  oil  prices  hold,  they  ill 
be  taking  in  over  SlOO-biUlou  a  year — year 
nf  ter  year.  The  World  Bank  estimates  that  by 
1980  the  oil-producing  countries'  holdings  c 
liquid  surplus  capital  will  total  &400-bti;ton, 
This  would  mean  that  Just  six  years  from 
now  they  will  hold  at  least  70  per  cent  01 
the  world's  total  monetary  reserves. 

The  fantastic  transfer  of  money  to  the 
oil-producing  states  has  created  an  "unprece- 
dented shock  for  the  world  economy.  That 
shoe's  is,  paradoxically,  both  Uxflatlonary 
!>"''  contractionar.".  The  huge  mcrease  lu  oil 
prices  and  payments  worsens  lofiauou  m 
the  United  States.  Japan  and  Western  Europe 
by  increasing  boih  living  costs  and  coets  01 
production.  It  puts  powerful  pressure,  both 
du-ect  and  indirect,  upon  the  industrial  and 
the  developing  countries  to  increase  their  ex- 
port prices,  in  order  to  cover  their  oU  defi- 
cits. To  be  sure,  high  prices  are  ortugint 
out  more  oU  and  curbing  demand.  There  is 
now.  therefore,  some  downward  pressure  en 
prices.  The  crucial  Lsstie  Is  whether  the  inter- 
national oil  cartel  will  hang  together,  even  i£ 
ihis  nieans  cutting  product:un  to  hold  up 
price  J. 

Ai  ihc  same  time,  the  euormous  transfer  ol 
funds  to  the  oil  producers  cau  choke  o:; 
consumption  and  productive  Investment  m 
the  West.  The  build-up  of  Arab  holdh:gs.  and 
the  liuye  deficits  that  are  their  counterpart, 
could  cause  a  breakdown  m  the  world  moue- 
tarv  svstem. 

Prof.  Richard  Ccwper  of  Tale  s^vs  It  is  hs 
though  the  Shah  01  Iran,  the  King  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  others  bad  levied  an  annual 
tax  amouuthig  to  «70-blli;oa  «  year  f.pou 
V\e  re?t  of  the  world.  Such  a  tax  Increase,  as 
mcderu  economic  theory  teaches  tis,  wtU  hax-e 
n  conirMctiouary  effect  on  national  econonne> 
i:fU«-.>  the  money  col!ec:ed  n  put  bick  ir.tc 
ihc  etvnointes  from  which  it  is  collected  in 
the  uirin  ol  expendinues  on  cousuraer  ^ood<c 
ctr  capital  goods.  If  the  major  share  of  'oii 
t:i\*?  "  collected  by  foreign  ciovcrmnenr^  is 
UL'!  re^pint  or  reinvested  lu  production,  u 
iMlI  dioke  off  output  and  income  in  the  oil- 
importing  countries.  Some  n.itioiu. — those 
thiii  jiic  the  be.it  inve&imeut  bees— will  re- 
reive  major  shares  of  the  oil  money  iMck.; 
thiu  i<  likely  to  tse  true  of  the  United  istatcs 
and  West  Germiuiy.  Others.  less  credit- 
WL-rthy.  will  suffer  huge  deflcits;  that  Is  ai- 
read>  true  of  Italy,  aud  it  could  be  trun  ui 
uiaii.i  (.libera.  The  uaLlous  of  the  West  cwuld 
lati  t(it(>  ecouonuc  warfare,  ench  flghtlng 
to  ii-diise  iis  *..-,* n  deficit,  and  blockuti;  Im- 
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ports  or  deprecljitl.ig  Us  currency  to  do  so. 
Competitive  deflation  could  bring  on  a  world 
ftcpresslon.  The  most  agonizing  peril  faces 
:'ie  poor,  developing  countries,  whose  mar- 
.<ccT5  would  contract  drastically. 

For  ihose  Ofltlons  caught  with  the  worst 
cjcficits.  there  wUl  be  severe  rluks  ol  defaults 
on  ibelr  foreign  obligations,  nils  is  precisely 
;Iie  It&llan  situation  now.  In  the  past  two 
\ears.  the  Italians  hare  borrowed  more  than 
^lO-billion  la  the  so-called  Eurocurrency 
marker,  taking  /imds  from  syndicates  of 
private  lenders  ou  the  credit  or  Italian  state- 
o^vned  utilities  and  other  Government  agen- 
cies. With  the  Italian  balance-of-payments 
deficit  running  at  a  rate  of  more  than  $1- 
billion  a  month,  imly  is  having  trouble  rais- 
ing more  money  abtcpd.  Its  gold  reserves 
would  barely  last  a  year.  Ii  the  Italians — and 
a  few  other  eovernmenis  with  henvy  balanee- 
of-payments  deficits — should  default  on 
their  debts,  some  of  the  biggest  and  seem- 
ingly strongest  private  financial  Institutions 
all  over  the  world  would  lose  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  entire  world  fi- 
nancial system  would  be  in  Jeopardy. 

Once  again,  as  in  1929-31.  the  world  Is  fac- 
ing the  danger  of  a  liquidity  crliis.  which, 
simply  put,  13  the  Inability  of  financial  in- 
stitutions or  governments  to  meet  their  cur- 
rent debts.  Such  a  crlsl9.  if  It  hit  two  or  more 
countries  simultaneously,  could  race  like 
preased  lighting  through  the  entire  world  fi- 
nancial system.  That  was  what  happened  in 
1931  when  the  Austrian  Creditanstalt  failed. 
It  was  the  breakdown  of  the  world  monetary 
.''Ystem  in  1931  that  turned  the  sharp  1920-30 
rece.s5lon  Into  the  worst  depression  In  history. 
Kot  even  Keynes  expected  the  nightmare  that 
began  in  1931.  It  is  this  kind  of  international 
catastrophe  we  must  prevent  now. 

But  how?  There  are  many  ways  to  do  it, 
but  the  above  account  of  bow  we  gxit  where 
we  are  today  suggests  the  main  elements  es- 
sential to  a  solution : 

First,  the  United  Statrs,  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  must  recognize  that  they  are  all 
in  the  same  boat,  and  must  either  u-ork  to- 
gether or  they  urill  sink  together. 

The  United  States  cannot  dictate  to  the 
others;  it  does  not  have  the  power  to  do  so. 
and  it  would  only  defeat  lis  own  purposes  If 
it  tried.  What  is  needed  now  is  genuinely 
shared  leadership  and  the  forging  of  a  spirit 
comparable  to  tbat  achieved  in  wartime — and 
to  the  reconstruction  of  the  world  after  the 
last  war. 

Second,  this  cooperation  muit  tmmediatety 
take  the  form  of  preventing  any  ningle  coun- 
try,  or  its  major  financial  imliiutions,  from 
going  under. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  in  the  Untied  States 
are  not  already  sufTermg  from  a  major  do- 
mestic financial  panic  Is  that  our  central 
bank,  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  has  been 
prepared  to  rescue  any  major  financial  In- 
stitution that  gcTs  into  serious  trouble,  as  it 
haa  done  this  year  m  the  case  of  the  Prank- 
im  National  Bank  of  New  York.  Internation- 
ally, we  do  not  yet  have  a  "lender  of  last  re- 
sort." Some  national  central  banks  have  met 
in  Basel.  Switzerland,  to  work  out  plans  for 
rescumg  endangered  financial  institutions, 
though  not  all  central  bank:;  have  joined  the 
effort  and  it  is  not  yet  clear  how  far  those 
participating  itre  ready  to  go.  The  nations  of 
the  Western  world  and  Japan  should  either 
create  an  international  lending  agency  of 
last  resort,  or  traiuirorm  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  Into  a  true  world  ccnrral 
bank  that  can  rescue  major  finencla)  insti- 
tutions and  nations  themselves  ;'roro  finan- 
cial oollBpse. 

Third,  the  world  monetary  system  muit  be 
Tfitored  toeqiiilibrium. 

The  most  important  single  <tep  toward 
that  end  would  be  a  aigniflcant  reduction  in 
the  price  of  oil.  which  would  reduce  the  im- 
balance of  payments  between  the  oU-lmport- 
ing  and  oll-expor.ing  countries.  The  cil- 
importlng  ccuotries  should  develop  a  broad 


'irategy  to  bring  down  the  price,  a  strategj- 
that  should  include:  an  effective  conser%-a- 
tion  program  to  reduce  the  demand  for  oil; 
an  accelerated  program  to  develop  other  en- 
ergy technologies:  a  warning  that,  if  neces- 
Kory.  tlic  United  Stales  and  its  allies  are 
prepared  to  withhold  trade  and  the  man- 
agerial and  technological  skills  the  oil-ex- 
porting countries  wont  for  tlieir  own  eco- 
nomic development:  and  a  refusal  by  Uils 
country  and  its  allies  to  provide  arms  if  the 
oil-producing  states  pcrsi.st  in  threatening 
Western  economic  stability. 

But  if  the  oil-producing  countries  are  will- 
ing to  work  with  the  West  for  world  stabilitv 
and  their  own  development,  the  United 
States  and  its  partners  should  extend  the 
hand  of  friendship  to  them.  It  should  faciJl- 
tate  expansion  of  their  trade  and  foreign 
Investment,  the   'recycling'  of  oil  dollars. 

Fourth,  the  Western  nations  must  avoid 
like  the  plague  the  bcggar-my-neighbor  poli- 
cies that  helped  :o  destroy  icorld  trade  in 
the  thirties. 

Such  policies  brolce  the  world  into  hostile 
irading  blocs,  including  the  nations  that 
joined  in  Nazi  Germany's  barter  and  rigged- 
exchange  rate  deals  and  Japan's  Asian  Co- 
Prosperity  Sphere.  The  Western  nations 
must  reinforce  their  liberal  trading  policies, 
banning  both  import  and  export  controls. 
They  must  hold  their  markets  open  to  one 
another  and  seek  particularly  to  create  mar- 
kets for  the  surplus  and  distress  goods  of 
nation.^;  that  get  into  severe  balance -of -pay- 
ments trouble. 

The  nations  should  also  forswear  resorting 
to  competitive  devaluations  of  their  curren- 
cies aimed  at  gaining  a  trading  advantage 
over  one  another.  They  must  coordinate 
their  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  to  avoid 
competitive  deflations  that  could  bring  on 
world  depression.  The  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  I>eveIopment 
lOE.C.O.t  provides  a  forum  for  the  Joint 
review  of  national  policies:  this  process 
should  be  strengthened  to  ensure  that  world 
employment  and  trade  are  mutually  svxs- 
tained. 

While  the  world  monetary  system  re- 
mains chaotic.  It  would  be  madness  to  try 
to  repeg  exchanges  rates:  floating  rates  have 
reduced  the  massive  money  flows  from  one 
currency  to  another  that  propagated  world 
inflation.  In  time,  the  reduction  of  those 
money  flows  help  to  bring  world  Inflation 
under  control  and  enable  exchange  rates  to 
stabilize.  But  the  nations  must  work  toward 
stability;  a  "great  leap  forward" — or  back- 
ward^ojld  be  disastrous. 

Fifth,  nations  must  resolve  to  check  their 
domestic  inflations,  controlling  the  excess 
claims  of  special'interest  groups  that  are  its 
root  cau^e. 

Inflation,  while  communicated  interna- 
tionally, originates  basically  from  domestic 
sources,  Th-.s  Is  one  reason  why  rates  of  In- 
Bation  vary  so  much  from  countrj-  to  coun- 
try. There  Is  no  monetary  formula  or  tech- 
nical solution  that  will  provide  Governments 
with  the  political  courage  and  the  economic 
-Stills  to  reduce  the  excessive  demands  that 
propel  domestic  Inflation.  Governments 
must  resist  the  multitude  of  ?-pcclal-literest 
pre.=-.s\irc-?  that  distort  or  waste  resources — 
as  In  the  muItlbilJion-doUar  military  pro- 
Rrams  which  exacerbate  Inflation  and.  even 
more  omninoiisly.  increase  the  danger  ol 
arm-i  races  and  xor  itself. 

Under  the  sway  of  Kej-neslan  eronoml'.- 
theory,  inflation  has  been  regarded  by  most 
contemporary  economists  as  a  'technical'" 
problem  resulting  from  a  gap  between  the 
excess  demand  (or  alt  goods  .and  services  and 
what  the  economy  Is  capable  of  producing  at 
existing  prices.  The  basic  remedy  has  been 
to  cloie  that  inflationary  gap  by  reducing 
total  demand,  whether  by  tax  iin:rea."^es,  cuts 
in  Go-.ernineiit  Fr«nding'  or  by  making  less 
money  and  credit  available  to  the  nriva'e 
econcniy. 


It  has  become  clear  that  the  problem  of 
stopping  Inflation  Is  not  technical  but  politi- 
cal in  the  large,  systemic  sense.  Inflation  u  a. 
consequence  of  the  way  massive,  organiza- 
tional, pressure -group  economies  operate.  Tlie 
mil itBr>-- industrial  complex  is  only  the  most 
celebrated  example  of  the  special  Interests 
which  captvire  a  huge  share  of  national  re- 
sources i*nd  give  Jess  productivity  in  ex- 
change. Other  groups  that  have  won  ^pecl«i 
benefits  and  protection  from  Government — 
whether  in  the  form  of  subsidies,  huge  ap- 
propriations, tax  breaks,  tariffs,  Import  quo- 
tas or  other  rules  limiting  foreign  or  domes- 
tic competition— Include  the  oil  Industry,  the 
maritime  Industry,  civil  aviation,  the  high- 
way-building Industry  and  Its  supportcn, 
dairy  producers,  wheat  farmers,  cattlemen. 
steol  producers  and  textile  producers,  Labur 
unions  flght  for  a  growing  share  of  the  na- 
tional pie  partly  by  backing  the  demands  for 
special  favors  and  protection  of  the  indUfi- 
trles  that  employ  them  and  partly  by  n-oglng 
side-contests  with  managements  for  a  bigger 
slice  of  the  take. 

The  pressure-group  economy  not.  only 
breeds  Inflation  but  biases  national  choices 
on  what  is  produced  and  by  whom,  and  how 
liicome  Is  distributed.  Political  power  shapes 
the  national  use  of  resources  and  has  a  ma- 
jor influence  on  who  gets  wha*.  This  m.iy  be 
the  major  longrtin  icbson  of  that  political 
fia-jco  whose  code  name  Is  Watergate. 

An  effective  program  against  Inflation  must 
he  one  that  faces  up  to  the  necessity  of  curb- 
ing the  power  of  the  special  interests  and  re- 
moving their  corrupting  influence  on  Gov- 
ernment or.  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  curb- 
ing the  efforts  of  Government  officials  to  In- 
vite bribes  In  exchange  for  favors  as  a  meaiiE 
of  consolidating  political  power  In  a  corpo- 
rate state.  The  old-style,  laissez-faire  capi- 
talism Is  dead.  Yet  the  mixed  economy — 
that  Is,  the  mixture  of  Government  and  pri- 
vate Interests  that  hos  replaced  it — needs 
better  methods  of  harmonizing  competing 
group  pressures  in  a  nouluflationary  way  and 
of  guiding  the  economy  to  seni'e  brood  so- 
cial needs  such  as  protection  of  the  environ- 
m**!!!.  development  of  crucially  needed  en- 
ergy, and  provi.«iion  of  medical  care,  education 
and  other  vital  services. 

Specifically,  this  nation  and  other  caplial- 
ist  democracies  need  an  incomes  polic>-.  a 
means  of  regulating  the  growing  income 
claims  of  contending  groups,  together  with 
their  access  to  money  and  credit  through  tlie 
banking  system.  In  periods  of  monetary 
tightness  and  very  high  Interest  such  as  the 
present,  the  Inequities  of  only  general  con- 
trols on  money  and  credit  become  obvlou>, 
as  the  most  powerful  financial  groups  dram 
funds  away  from  the  least  powerful. 

Similarly,  this  nation  and  many  other^^ 
need  more  effective  and  democratic  ways  ol 
planning  their  long-run  social  and  economic 
development.  Increasing  the  supply  of  re- 
sources, human  and  material,  and  In  the  pro- 
portions needed,  is  essential  to  curbing  In- 
flation Jn  a  way  that  will  not  require  periodic 
bouts  ol  recession,  dppression  and  high 
unemployment. 

In  an  tncreabingly  integrated  world  econ- 
omy, such  programs  need  to  be  interna- 
tional and  not  merely  national  In  scope.  Yet 
the  time  for  aupranaiionat  government  is  not 
yet.  The  fundamental  decl^fions  needed  to 
get  the  world  through  the  current  economic 
crisis,  which  could  become  a  world  politi- 
cal cri.iis  as  well,  siill  must  be  taken  at  the 
national  level.  Is  stich  an  effort  to  restore 
world  economic  order  politically  feasible  and 
realistic?  It  had  better  be.  The  potential 
tragedy  of  the  moment  Is  that  all  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  major  democracies  are  in  a 
weakened  state— weakened  in  large  degree  by 
the  socially  and  politically  debilitating  effect 
of  inflation  itself.  And  the  crisis  of  leader- 
ship and  moral  authority  is  perhaps  greatest 
of  all  m  the  United  States,  on  which  any 
coordinated  action  program  among  the  At- 
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Uutic  nations  and  Japan  must  still  depend. 
We  know  what  we  must  do;  the  Issue  now 
tv  whether  we  have  the  will  and  the  unity 
TO  do  it. 


NIXON  ECONOMIC  MESSAGE.'  GRIN 
AND  BEAR  IT 


nessmeii  who  must  borrow  aM5  percent- 
16  percent  Interest.  I  talk  with  the  munic- 
ipal utilities  people  who  cannot  And 
buyers  for  their  bonds.  And.  these  are 
just  a  few  of  the  multitude  in  America 
today  who  find  themselves  in  a  "credit 
cnmch."  despite  the  official  rhetoric. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident  last  ^*  '"^J'  *>^  "^le  to  produce  a  Federal 
Thui-sday  evening  millions  of  Americans  '>"<'get  in  the  1975  fiscal  year  that  Is  less 
eagerly  tuned  in  to  the  well  publicized  "'^  '''^  ^^''S  billion  requested  by  the 
national  television  address  of  President  "'esident.  but  this  will  not  reduce  in- 
Nixon  on  economic  conditions  and  na-  "»"<>»•  After  all,  tlie  budget  deHcit  In  the 
tional  economic  policies.  After  several  "*■''''  *^'^*'  year— with  its  historic  level  of 
weeks  of  Presidential  meetings  «ith  prln-  '"Nation — was  only  $3.5  biUlon,  the 
cipal  economic  advisers,  public  hopes  smallest  budget  deficit  since  1970. 
were  high  that  an  eflecive  economic  pol-  ^*  "*''  '''*°  ^  ^'"'^  ^  ^™  *300  mil- 
icy  would  be  outlined.  "°"  ^^  cutting  back  on  the  number  of 
Confronted  with  soaring  prices  de-  ^^'l*''^'  Jobs  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  But 
dining  real  wages,  staggering  interest  "^'^  '"'^  '^*™  "°  impact  on  InflaUon. 
rates,  and  liigh  unemployment  the  ^^  '""*'  ''^^'^  *  ™°''^  comprehensive 
American  people  were  longing  for  deci-  an'i-lnflation.  antirecession  policy,  if  our 
sive  action  to  reverse  this  economic  de-  ^^^o^o^y  '«  80«>B  to  be  straightened  out. 
cline.  I  believe  that  such  a  policy  must  at 

Regrettably,  all  they  heard  was  a  reel-    '^^^  ''"^^"''e  the  following  elements: 
tation  of  what  the  administration  would        Loophole-closing  tax  reform  coupled 
not  do.  They  were  told  that  wages  would     '  '^  '^''  "^^^  ^  '°"''  ^"''  moderate-to- 
not  be  controlled,  that  prices  would  not    "^"T*  People- 
be  controlled,  that  taxes  would  be  neither    „.     reordering  of  national  budget  prior- 
increased  nor  decreased,  and  that  there    '■:  V"^  *"  expansion  of  public  serv- 
would  be  no  resort  to  deficit  spending     "^^  ^"^  *"^  reduced  Defense  Depart- 
Instead  of  a  well  thought-out  program    ■nent  spending. 
to  deal  with  our  veiy  wrious  Kon^    .i.fn.^  l^T?  ,"'™?^  "f'^.  "■"•="  *"■ 
situation,  the  tired  old  policy  of  "high     "^"i^^^   provision    for   voluntary   wage- 
Interest  rates."  which  has  been  totally     Pf*"  guidelines 

ineffective  for  months,  «-asl^ain  pro-  "   ?,  '"''  'he  _^£aiocation  of  credit  at 

fessed  as  the  answer  to  our  economic     ''TZ*'lU^''%^  f""''.*^  ""^^       ■ 
woes,  the  main  article  of  faith  of  the     „,^ '^^"^'^"^  for  long-tenn  economic 
■old  time  religion  "  '«»""'"  "■<:     plamnng  and  resource  allocation  advice 

I  am  convinced  that  Uie  present  ad-     *°  f  """nn^^i'l^^^fP'  ^S-  „ 
ministration  has  no  better  idea  of  how    „„^„5?i'°1*^  /3^  '""7  '"l""^  ^"fes 
to  improve  economic  conditions  today    T,  ^<*'?"»'«  ^°<^  '"PP'^  at  reasonable 
than  they  did  6  months  ago.^dSma^    S^^  J^L*^/""""™"'  "'"'  "  '^"'  '^*'"™ 
failures  of  Nlxonomics  have  not  taught        a  \I!..f,!;,  i 

the  White  House  the  errors  of  its  wavs  /  national  energy  policy  to  assure 
and  this  is  costing  "^e^y^^erican  ^deq"ate  supplies  of  fuel  from  domestic 
dearly.  ~\r    \ 

swIS°S"^Mr^li^^slrw\te^^^d     en^g^tS^rtrNS'td^^iSst^r^aS 

pri'c^cS.?r^Is**havrbTen  Xr^ftel"!  Xri^.d^^hfo'  frT'  .?°-'»'-t  «<" 
disagree  WaKeandDricprnntmKwnrtort     pomic  leadership.  If  the  "gnn  and  bear 

prkeSrof  authSflv'' bvlmi  T/r^i^lf        '''■  '''^^"^^"'-  ^  '^^^  unanimous  con- 

rSSHS£??Ht  ^.si=.^t^r?:Str 

be^r credU^fS ""Tl'iri;' el"n  ll"'  """'"■J  ''T^  ""  o"^-"--  '"e  material 

convincing  than  h^  assertl^n^ast  Pebra-  TfoU^^l"' '"  "'  "''"'"' '"  ""^  ''"°"' 

ary  that  "there  will  be  no  recession,"  be-  f^        ."    ,„   _ 

cause  we  are  In  a  "credit  crunch"  al-  '                 Washington  Post,  July  27,  I974| 

ready.  stonewalling  the  economy 

While  Mr.  Nixon's  big  busine,<B  friends  •^''  Clayton  Prltcheyi 

may  be  able  to  cope  with  the  "credit  WhP"  ihe  senate  gets  around  to  consider- 

crunch"  we  are  hi  today    many  others  '"*  ■suoi'lcatlons  of  Alan  Greenspan,  a  New 

cannot.    This    administration    needs    to  ^"f  """""'^  consultant,  as  the  new  chair- 

gei  out  Into  the  country  and  find  mit  ^  ,        '"■    "uons  Council  of  Economic 

«.iat  is  going  on;  C/^^e  l^vl^grsom^  I^S^reMUTctf  oJ-uSt'Ct  "^LTiJi 

Tr   .J     ,^3..       **■  *""**  ^^  economic  future  Greenspan  sees  and 

II    the  Wlilte   House   economists  will  wants  for  America, 

come  with  me  to  Miimesota.  and  talk  to  There  !^hould  be  no  great  problem  about 

the  people  I  visit  with,  they  will  see  that.  *  conflict  of  interest.  Greenspan  is  both  the 

indeed,  a  severe  "credit  crunch"  exists  ^*"^'  owner  and  chief  executive  of  Towns- 

I  talk  with  the  young  couples  who  can-  *"'*'  *^'"*'"SP""  «»d  Co..  but  while  he  is  m 

iinf    h«....n«.    ««Z*J««      _r                :  govenmient   he  could,   like   others,  put   his 

not    borrow    mortgage    money    at    any  share*  in  «  blind  tru«t,  aud  no  doubt  thai 

mterest  rate.  I  talk  with  tlie  small  biisi-  is  whnt  he  win  do. 


The  more  serious  problem  Is  what  he  has 
In  mind  for  the  country  once  he  becomes 
the  President's  No.  1  economic  adTlser.  The 
Senate  had  better  find  out  about  this  sooner 
rather  than  later,  for  later  mav  be  much  too 
late  indeed. 

The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  the  Greens- 
pan choice  Is  that  It  tends  to  confirm  the 
growing  suspicion  that  the  President,  to  use 
the  favorite  terminology  of  the  White  House. 
Is  now  detemlned  to  "stonewaU"  the  econ- 
omy by  lighting  Inflation  with  'old-time 
religion." 

All  of  the  President's  new  financial,  busi- 
ness and  economic  advisers  are  "fundamen- 
talists" who  In  general  believe  the  only  re- 
liable cure  for  Inflation  is  deflation — which 
is  to  say.  unemployment,  reduced  spending, 
a  busiuesa  slowdown,  a  pinched  federal 
budget,  tight  money,  higher  Interest  rates, 
credit  restraint  and  a  general  cooling  off.  In 
short,  a  recession,  or  maybe  worse. 

Greenspan  Is  only  the  latest  recruit  of 
this  persuasion,  but  he  wiU  complete  the 
change  in  Mr.  Nixon's  economic  palace 
guard,  which  the  President  has  recently 
transformed  Into  a  much  more  conservative 
and  doctrinaire  group  than  his  original  ap- 
p<rintees. 

The  retiring  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  Is  Dr.  Herbert  stein.  Be- 
fore him  there  was  Dr.  Paul  McGraclten.  Both 
are  rather  conservative,  conventional  econo- 
mists, but  they  were  more  cheerleaders  for 
the  President  than  rigid  ideological  advisers. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  now  installed  as  Secretary 
or  the  TVeasiUT.  William  Simon,  who  re- 
portedly wants  to  cut  the  budget  so  severely 
that  even  some  administration  figures  are 
shocked.  Simon's  targets  for  cutbacks  are.  as 
might  be  expected,  outside  the  mUltary- 
Industrlal  complex. 

Simon  succeeds  George  Shultz,  a  moderate 
conservative  of  less -pronounced  views.  Be- 
fore Shultz,  there  was  the  mild  David  Ken- 
nedy, who  Inclined  toward  wage-price  con- 
trols, and  John  Connally.  who  didn't  like 
controls,  but  for  political  purposes  persuaded 
Mr.  Nixon  to  Impose  them  In  1971, 

Another  new  Qgure  Is  Kenneth  Rush,  for- 
mer Under  Secretary  of  State,  who  has  been 
Installed  at  the  White  House  ax  the  "co- 
ordinator' of  the  President's  quadrlad  of 
economic  adviser.  Rush  Is  not  an  economist 
himself,  but  he  apparently  believes  just  as 
devoutly  in  the  medieval  orthodoxies  of 
Adam  Smith  as  his  colleagues. 

Finally,  there  are  Roy  Ash.  who  .succeeded 
Shultz  as  director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  Dr.  Arthur  Burns 
chosen  by  Mr.  Nixon  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Ash.  like  Rush.  Is  not 
an  economist.  He  is  simplj'  by.  of  and  for 
bu.siness.  especially  defense  contractors. 

Dr.  Burns,  of  course,  is  the  man  who  has 
been  trying— and  faUing— to  stop  InRatton 
by  driving  interest  rates  above  anv  lewis 
ever  known  In  the  United  States  before.  So 
far.  the  higher  the  rates,  the  higher  the  in- 
flation: yet  neither  Dr.  Bums  nor  his  patron. 
Mr.  Nixon,  shows  any  signs  of  giving  up  this 
"old-time  religion.- Moreover.  Dr.  Burns  now 
wants  the  President  to  cut  the  federal  budget 
by  »10  billion,  which  makes  even  Ash  wince 
Even  though  huge  deflcits,  easv  money 
and  wage-price  controls  did  much  to  re-elect 
Mr.  NUon.  be  was  never  realiy  happv  as  a 
self-proclaimed  convert  to  New  Deal  Keyne- 
slan  economics.  It  js  obvious  that  he  is  glad 
to  embrace  once  more  his  old  latssez  faire 
philosophy.  Even  If  the  economy  continues  to 
falter.  Mr.  Nixon  never  has  to  face  the  voters 
again.  He  only  has  to  worry  al>out  gettinc 
34  conservative  Senate  votes  to  head  oit 
Impeachment. 

Meanwhile,  the  President  puts  on  a  show 
of  doing  something  by  calling  a  White  Honse 
conference  on  the  state  of  the  economy,  to 
which  he  principally  summoned  a  group  of 
prominent  businessmen,  most  of  whom 
could  be  counted  on  to  applaud  admlutstr*- 
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Ilea  paltcy.  Nf>t.tb:y  bIj-ciiI.  were  ]ab-..r  ]eai- 
pts  like  G«f^rge  Mejuiy  a^id  cor^.umcr  spoJies* 
tr.e'l  like  fljiiph  Nnder.  who  lielieve  the  chief 
liiing  wrDitg  with  the  couiitr^-  is  lack  of 
U.itieiaUlp  in   Ihe  White  Hoinif. 

/    rent  lile  New  Torii  Times.  J.ily  20.  11I7<  | 

HOC'VEKIAK   NfXOKOMtCS 

l"--;'nil>?rliie  hia  own  iincei^i'liity  nhoitt 
**'-  •  to  d'j  ill  the  Tnldst  or  wrorserliiEdepres- 
»'oii.  Pre-idcitt  Herbert  Hocrer  li-ter  wrote: 
■  ?"o  Pre-.i.Ifit  before  hud  ever  ijelieved  there 
VT.%  a  litTTfrnmci-tal  reopun-i'-jtitiy  In  stlch 
f»-e-  No  nir.iter  what  the  urging  on  pr;?- 
*.••"*:!?  crrti>'onB,  Presidents  etenrtfa^tly  had 
!-i..]:it>inci!  tli;it  11.9  Perieral  Oovern.-^'.er.i 
V. nj  cport  fro".i  such  cnjpti.>ns:  they  htt'i 
B.v.-.-iys  btsen  left  to  ijlow  themsjtvci  out." 

rre:..dCTit  Nixon's  e--onoii-.!-;  ppeech  latt 
■leek  In  Lc.^  -lK;:cIe3  v.as  &  ren-^rHitble  t'.u-ow- 
bnc!T  In  spirit  and  philoroor-y  to  thiit  o!d 
lali^/i-rafre  doctrine.  So;d  Mr  Nixon:  "The 
kf?  to  Cghtinj  liiflr.!!on  is  .  . ,  the  "teadlnejs 
t'lat  st.ind.'i  f.mi  a^jr.lnst  the  d-imor  to  ial:e 
dramatic  action  just  to  *rea:e  an  appcarfince 
or  ir.oilon;  the  kind  of  steada^eis  tuat  rejects 
tlnimlcfc-r.  and  that  gives  the  enormous 
creative  forces  if  tlie  market  rlace  a  chanco 
to  ttorli."  Impatience,  the  President  ndw  bp. 
licre*.  L3  'he  root  of  e'^cncttiic  aiid  flnanrial 
evil. 

The  Prtjident  ii  roupUou  the  doc-.iiiie  of 
vteadlaeta  u'lth  u  rather  niiia  dose  of  the 
old-i'iiie  relieloii  •  ci  tudgct  balancing  and 
buciset-cuitlug.  Aivaie  utat  this  budgetary 
Mtingency  may  be  terribly  unpopular  »uii 
■jpeclal-inf.'iest  grcupr,  ^•r.  Kiiiou  aalto  tUc 
>u::port  ox  "the  one  K'jbv  we  don't  have — 
an  autMniiMioa  lobcy. '  'rhu  jliould  not  be 
"a  lobby  » ith  plush  Wathiugton  c'lirea  and 
l-.'g!vpaia  oificern."  he  said,  hastily  adding 
Utal  of  coin'-:c  he  tv.is  not  caiti^atijig  any  of 
The  f.ue  lobbyists  present  in  i-.-j  Loc  Angeles 
.'.uc:ience  or  tkewhere  fcrouiid  the  liaiion. 

And  Indeed  dcmonslrulln!;  that  his  new- 
found jeal  for  rcststlug  the  i:pec;al-iuttrest 
luboles  Is  by  no  lueaus  excessi-.o,  Mr.  Nixon 
'ji:ou.ea  his  Los  Angeles  speech  by  qi..etly 
-ignmg  a  bill  to  provide  s2  bilhou  in  loan 
iJiiaraulees  tor  prod  leers  of  beef  catUe  and 
other  livestr  it— a  measure  that  uia  further 
iiiieuslfy  picfsures  0:1  the  .■.slion's  tioney 
and  credit. 

Mr.  Nl.xon  li  now  railing  for  volunlar}'  ac- 
tio:! by  the  piiljlic  to  stop  inBatlon.  He 
tailed  up'')i  American  connumers  to  save 
on  exl.o  13  cents  for  eterv  »10  thev  spend 
"Ibis  sugires'ion  produte.t  a  ouick  Cap  anions 
his  ad>l-ers  One  top  Wlilte  House  economist 
urged  the  American  people  not  to  take  the 
President  literally.  Ie»l  a  hipher  Bavi!.5s  rate 
and  cut  in  con.Miniption  deepen  the  present 
bu.sliiefs  sltui'.p.  Herbert  Stein,  the  retiring 
cnairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
vlsen.  defended  the  Pre.sident's  »taw>ment 
sajing  mvsterio::sly;  "We  are  not  asking 
everyone  to  save  an  additional  1  S  per  cent  ' 
Besides  reveahnit  the  let;klp>sness  of  Pr-'- 
Iden-lai  elTor"  to  )a-nborie  concunicrs  this 
dispute  demonstr.»les  the  o'.trslnipniicatlon 
and  iiiadeq.-icy  of  the  Presidents  economic 
policy:  the  nalion  is  certainly  suifermg  from 
=evere  inflation,  but  not  because  consumer 
demand  is  excerelve.  On  the  conlran-.  the 
eronomr  is  In  a  sltimp.  which  further  cuts 
In  total  consumer  demand  would  only 
worsen. 

To  boost  p:v<l„ctlvity  and  production.  Mr. 
Mxon  wants  to  reduce  government  recula- 
tlor.  of  business  Ei.d.  ominously,  "re-eval- 
uate the  irarteMXT  between  hicroaalng  sup- 
plies and  certahi  other  obJecUves.  such  as 
improving  the  en-ironment  and  improving 
■  Alciy.'-  L-nlssez-falre.  with  all  ^s  sweet  IBlh- 
c—itury  Charm.  Is  stui  the  favorite  doctrine 
of  mtich  of  big  bushiess.  e.\t:ept  »here  ball- 
outs  arc  cuncerjied. 

The  only  meanluglul  antl-lnnationary 
element  lu  the  President's  fipeech  was  his 
oaLkliig  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  restrictive 
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inoiic'Lary  poUcv.  whi:h  has  sent  interes: 
raici  ooarlng  and  thretitcnii  to  send  the  Amer- 
ican economy  Into  a  more  severe  sltrnip. 
eudangerlng  the  whole  world  econoaij-.  An 
Intellectually  banfcnipt  AdmlntsiratJon  seems 
:d  here  no  hettpr  course  than  to  hope  that 
with  a  little  bit  of  luck  this  str.rm  wlU  soon 
blow  Itself  out — Just  the  way  the  la.st  serioiw 
worldwide  ecouomlo  storm  did  not. 

(From  the  Washington  Po^t.  JuJv25,  ID74) 

nrCESSICN  AND  Inftj^tion 
As  it  tumfl  cut.  theie  was  a  rece.^slon  after 
all— but  n  very  peciiUar  recession.  Tlie  short 
end  -iniple  deilnltlon  is  a.i  absolute  decline 
m  ihc  nation  o  economic  output  fcr  two  coii- 
se^^utlve  qnaiicrs  of  the  year.  Ths  figures 
pnbiislied  lasi  reek  sht.w  tli»t  to  have  hap- 
^;e^:t■d.  Tab  &:ow.tioT,u  over  the  piw:t  Uircc 
moiiihs  v^-as  nicd*?s*,  compared  to  t]:o  pre- 
tip!tors  drop  last  v.intcr.  But  It  iras  a  real 
f-lon^oi'7!.  anrl  it  me:.ns  that  the  economy 
If  not;  recoverins  from  last  winter's  disrup- 
Uoiis  as  quiclcly  lu  ihe  ndml:il5tr.itlon  ex- 
pected. T^'.e  President,  in  an  addreiw  tot'lght. 
u  to  tell  the  cuuntt?  wUat  he  plans  to  do 
next. 

Eince  P^e-iiiie-^t  *'li:ou  made  a  flat  pledge 
n;  h'i,  etat:  of  the  I'llcn  Mesfoge  that  there 
wculd  be  no  recession,  he  can  expect  a 
chorus  of  Jeers  nnd  reproaches  now.  But  if 
there  !s  en?  thing  that  this  unhappy  admln- 
i>tra'!on  has  done  atto^ther  correctly  in  Its 
recent  econonic  poliry.  it  was  the  decision 
net  to  ir>-  to  Ja::k  up  the  GNP  witji  a  siidden 
spurt  of  federal  spendlne  this  sprbnr.  At  the 
butiget  brlcfinss  la-i  January  the  While 
House  e!rpha£i.ied  that  iL  was  reedy  to  pour 
o"t  PS  mi-.ch  money  as  necefjtiry  to  avoid  a 
ie.;**5lon.  But  the  only  justLlcatlon  for  that 
tactic,  wkh  Its  inevitable  aepravation  of  the 
Inflation,  t^-ould  have  b«en  a  severe  rl«^  In 
meii:plo\nient.  To  everybcdi's  surprise,  the 
vmempl&ymsnt  in  June  was  exactly  the  same 
as  in  Janu.iry.  This  remarlcable  stability  has 
BMn  P!ie  of  the  great  oddlttes  of  this  rcces- 
ri'on.  I'.,  is  excecL'lngly  w*!7onie.  and  yet 
deeply  perplexliig.  It  stands  as  a  warnln;; 
that  the  economy  Is  now  moving  on  a  track 
that  we  pre  far  from  imdcrstandlng  cnm- 
pVtely.  let  atone  forecasting  accurately. 

Infiatlon  is  still  the  greater  mennce  to  the 
c->v>ntr\-  T'-  the  extent  that  economic  policy 
Is  a  choice  between  unemployment  and  in- 
flation, the  a'.tnck  on  Inflation  requires  the 
pricrlty  currently.  The  broadest  single  gnupe 
of  laflation,  the  ONP  deJlator.  reelstered  6.8 
r^"-  cent  for  the  past  three  months  Tliat  Is  a 
'lackeying  since  the  extremely  high  133  per 
rent  Ivst  winter,  but  It  remains  higher  than 
the  8i  per  cent  that  prf^vailcd  through  the 
fC'"?:d  "lalf  of  Inst  year. 

The  adminl'irr.!  ion's  only  remedy  so  far 
hiis  be^n  unprecedentedly  high  tatere-'it  co«tfl. 
The  interest  r.ites  have  not  reached  a  level 
thjt  cannot  be  sustained  more  tiian  a  few 
month?  ?,Hhoi'f  v/idesprcad  damape  lo  busl- 
ne^se^.  hou.<;InK  and  state  and  local  goveni- 
menis.  A  variety  of  eminent  officials,  unable 
to  ihliil:  of  any  other  sclation  that  makes 
such  r-cn^.  are  beRlnnlnfi  to  s\iccumb  to  the 
temptation  to  call  for  solutions  that  make 
no  sense  at  all-  The  Secretary  of  the  Treafi- 
nry.  William  E.  Simon,  favors  cutting  820 
billion  of  the  federal  budget  for  the  fiscal 
yeru-  that  began  this  month.  Tlie  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Dr.  Arthur 
Bums,  says  that  he  wants  to  cut  tlO  billion 
out  of  it.  Tlie  chairman  of  the  House  Wars 
and  Means  Committee,  Wilbur  D.  Mills  /D- 
Ark.).  wants  to  cut  $10  bDIIon  and.  If  Con- 
Kres-?  refuses  :o  cooperate,  he  demands  that 
the  President  Impound  tlje  funds.  I*  is  a  bi- 
partisan fantasy. 

•Hie  budget  is  en  inUrweavlns  of  legal 
and  mtjrM  rommltmenta  that  ccnnot  be  re- 
duced significantly  on  short  notice.  The  Pres- 
ident's director  of  budget  and  management. 
Roy  Ash,  1^  justly  known  for  his  cold  and 
u.isc'itimcntnl  view  of  spe-ndmg  Jn  geneml. 


a-.d  the  social  programs  In  particular.  But 
he  knows  how  the  budget  actually  works.  He 
sa;s  that  spending  this  year  can  be  cut  at 
most  by  about  $2  billion  and.  m  Uiis  cote. 
his  is  the  voice  of  hard  reality.  The  consen- 
sus .^mong  technicians  and  eco.ioniUts  who 
know  the  budget,  resanlless  of  their  political 
Views.  Is  that  Mr.  Ash's  Cgures  arc  probably 
just  a-jovt  righi.  it  might  be  pos^wc,  Mr. 
Ai.h  says,  to  rttlncG  the  formal  tntcl  by  cs 
much  as  «5  billion  through  resorting  to  all 
of  the  familiar  bookkeeping  dodges  and  sell- 
ing more  ollaiiore  uil  leases.  Bni,  th:it  1^  about 
the  limit. 

Tic^ujnaqly  5>Ci  Jtary  P.mca.  Dr.  Burns  anrl 
Confcrossraan  Mills  know  It  as  well  as  Mr.  Ash. 
3ut  ihcy  are  getting  fr.mtl^  protests  from 
:::_'.^lm-:i*men  hurt  by  high  Interest  co;ts.  and 
they  nre  being  implored  to  try  some  other 
co'utiO.  In  time  vein.  Mr.  Mills'  commlttoe  is 
r.o.v  en^tged  m  a  misgtuded  aitemot  to  burk 
i.p  the  stock  markets  by  reducing  the  capital 
galn-j  tav(. 

olj.iiiarly.  Sectetary  Simon  has  apparently 
sug-ic-^ied  that  t  ■:e  plac?  lo  cut  the  budget 
t->  in  Social  Security  benenti.  It  Is  hard  to 
ihliik  ol  an  idea  n-.ore  cuiragcousU-  unjust 
(hflri  chopping  at  pensions  in  the  niidst  of  a 
rearing  Inflation.  TTie  Idea  is  sufficiently  un- 
chara:;t eristic  of  Mr.  Simoa,  to  sugt^est.  once 
again,  tbat  it  is  not  Intended  altogether  seri- 
ously. But  this  kind  of  talk,  taken  together 
with  tlie  bill  to  reduce  iho  capital  gains  tax. 
does  rcl  damage.  It  sugt;C!=Ls  a  future  In 
wh!;h  inflation  E^e.^Uily  increases  the  taxes 
on  men  people's  nages,  while  Congress  cuts 
taxes  on  Investors'  und  speculators'  gains  and 
the  .".c: ministration  trims  back  ftderal  bcne- 
.Its  to  .'^ome  citizens  but  not  all. 

Th.it  u  exactly  the  wrong  way  to  go  about 
the  slow  and  painful  process  of  braking  the 
inflation.  Tlie  costs  arc  going  to  have  to  be 
cqiTiUv  shored  throughout  our  society.  If 
public  poll'-v  bcrius  to  s'.iift  the  burden  tivrav 
from  certiln  favored  t.-.xpayprs  onto  others, 
in  the  name  of  controlling  inflitlon.  the  ad- 
ministration will  have  sacrificed  any  claim  to 
the  public  cooperation  thnt  it  desperately 
neeoE.  Witliout  widespread  public  support, 
no  price  poli'-y  is  going  to  work. 

{From  the  Wa!*!i!ngton  P^sf.  July  28,  1374] 
The    OiiipR    Cover-Dp:    Nfxon   Stands   Pat 
Desptti:  Recession  Fe^ibs 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
The  An-.trlcan  economy  is  in  serious  trou- 
b'.e.  despite  the  SiMon  ad  m  hi  1st  rati  on 'a  trans- 
parent attempts  to  cover  up  a  recession  by 
calling  It  a  'fluke"  or  a  "spasm."  And  the 
chaticei  are  that  things  wUI  get  worse  before 
they  get  better,  regardless  of  President  Nix- 
on's   assurance   some   weeks   ago   that   "the 
worst  is  behind  us,"  and  his  rededicatlon 
Thursday  night  to  the  "basic  laws  and  forces 
of  the  market  place." 

Tliere  are  ma:iy  reasons  for  the  present 
onerous  comblnailcn  of  high  inflation  and 
declining  national  output.  But  none  that  Mr. 
Nijton  cited  Is  as  important  as  the  vacuum  In 
lesderslilp  caused  by  the  President's  involve- 
ment In  the  Watergate  me'=^s. 

No  one  is  directing  the  American  economy 
todav.  The  piibiic  knows  It.  Businessmen 
l;iir>w  it.  Foreign  governments  know  It.  Nei- 
ther ConEre:fs  nor  the  President  will  be  at- 
tending to  the  main  business  of  the  nation 
so  long  as  Mr.  Nixon's  future  Is  in  doubt. 

ITiere  Is  a  pervasive  le\el  of  apprehension 
and  concern  about  the  economy.  Housing  is 
in  a  fuU-nedged  depression.  Many  people 
with  substantial  car-h  down -payments  can't 
get  a  mortgage  loan  to  buy  a  house — even  at 
9  or  10  per  cent.  The  Franklin  National  Bank 
scandal  has  led  people  to  wonder  openly 
about  the  soundness  of  other  banks.  One 
hears  fears  of  a  money  panic,  and  doubts 
about  the  ability  of  some  major  cities  to  re- 
deem their  bonds.  Investors,  looking  to  pro- 
tect Ihe  value  of  their  money,  seek  the  rela- 
tive security  of  Treasury  bUla,  abandoning 
hlr^her  yields  that  may  be  avaUable  elsewhere. 
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It  all  adds  up  to  a  vote  of  declining  confi- 
dence in  government  and  In  many  private 
institutions.  Yet,  the  only  meaning  to  be 
drawn  from  the  President's  disappointing 
stand-pat  speech  of  Thursday  night  Is  that 
he  Intends  to  be  guided  for  the  moment  by 
the  lUghly  conservative,  lalssez-falre  think- 
ing of  his  newly  designated  Economic  Coun- 
cil chairman,  Alan  Greenspan. 

A  recent  national  survey  of  the  Slndllnger 
organization  indicates  that  B7  per  cent  of  the 
people  believe  Inflation  to  be  the  No.  l  prob- 
lem in  the  country.  And  most  are  bracing 
themselves  for  continued  (and  perhaps 
higher)  rates  of  Inflation. 

Their  fears  will  be  confirmed  within  a  few 
days  with  a  spectacular  jump  In  the  whole- 
sale price  index  for  July. 

Therefore,  this  is  a  time  for  strong  initia- 
tives. But  the  Presidents  speech  promises 
only  further  drift.  Price  increases  keep  pour- 
ing out  of  the  Industrial  sector  like  an  angry 
gusher,  assuring  wage  hikes  that  will  pro- 
duce a  new  Inflation  spiral  in  1975.  There  Is 
an  urgent  need  to  reconsider  wage-price  con- 
trols, despite  Mr.  Nixon's  promise  that  he 
would  not  resort  to  such  "discredited  patent 
medicine."  (Mr.  Nixon's  most  successful  eco- 
nomic year  followed  his  prescription  of  that 
medicine  in  August  1971.) 

So  what  Is  the  President's  economic  pro- 
gram? It  is  to  expand  supply  in  the  long  run, 
and  cut  demand  In  the  short  run.  If  business- 
men, consumers  and  local  governments  really 
cut  spending  the  way  the  President  sug- 
gested, we  could  have  a  jolly  good  economic 
slide  in  no  time  at  all. 

And  as  for  budget-cutting  and  budget- 
balancing  at  the  federal  level,  realists  in  the 
White  House  and  Budget  Office  will  tell  you 
that  for  all  the  talk  of  $5  and  SlO  billion 
budget  cuts  for  this  fiscal  year,  we'll  be  lucky 
if  the  $305  biUion  expenditure  figure  doesn't 
expand  to  9310  or  $320  billion. 

Are  there  any  other  answers  within  the 
administration  to  economic  problems?  Yes. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are,  At  the  verj- 
time  that  salaried  workers  are  suffering  a 
5  to  6  per  cent  loss  m  real  income  because  of 
Inflation.  TWosury  Secretary  WUllam  E. 
Simon  wants  to  cut  business  taxes  fvu-ther. 
Yet.  newly  revised  data  on  the  gross  na- 
ttonal  product  Just  released  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  show  that  corporate  tax 
payments  are  shrinking  (not  because  of 
reduced  profits,  but  because  of  wider  loop- 
holes). Examples:  The  investment  tax  credit 
provided  a  $4  billion  bonanza  for  business 
in  1973,  double  the  1071  benefit.  Also,  the 
Introduction  of  DISCs,  a  device  to  stimulate 
exports,  has  cost  the  Treasury  another  tl 
billion— a  high  price  to  pay  for  a  question- 
able policy  and  a  dubious  res\ilt  In  actual  ex- 
port growth . 

The  only  meaningful  antl-infiatlon  policy 
weapon  being  wielded  at  the  moment  is  the 
Federal  Reserve's  Interest  rate  and  money 
policy.  This  Is  a  devastating  tool,  a  blunder- 
buss of  a  weapon.  Tight  money  is  putting  a 
squeeze  on  housing  and  municipal  construc- 
tion, and  has  affected  consumer  psychology. 
It  has  also  caused  a  serious  retrer.chment  in 
electric  and  gas  utility  expansion.  If  forced 
to  carry  the  whole  load.  Fed  policy  could  put 
the  economy  Into  a  serious  tallspln. 

It  is  Instructive  to  recall  that  the  ad- 
ministration initially  anticipated  a  mere  2 
per  cent  declUie  In  real  GNP  for  the  first 
quarter,  with  an  upturn  In  the  second 
quarter  and  a  strong  recovery  In  the  final 
hair  of  the  year. 

Tlie  preliminary  result  announced  for  the 
first  quarter  was  a  5.8  per  cent  drop,  shock- 
ing enough.  Subsequent  revisions  (along 
wiih  upward  revisions  of  the  Inflation  rate) 
put  the  drop  at  6.3  per  cent  and,  most  re- 
cently, at  7.0  per  cent. 

Economic  counsellor  Kenneth  Rush  as- 
sured this  correspondent  publicly  a  month 
ftao  that  there  would  be  "iio  two  quarters  of 
successive  decUne." 


Now,  of  course,  the  administration  has 
been  forced  to  announce  a  1.2  per  cent 
GNP  decline  In  the  second  quarter — a  six 
month  fall-off  in  actual  GNP,  the  first  time 
that's  happened  since  the  Elsenhower  reces- 
sion of  1957-58.  Mr.  Nixon  managed  to 
avoid — totally— any  mention  of  this  below- 
normal  pattern  in  his  speech  on  the  economy. 

Moreover,  although  some  measures  of 
economic  performance,  including  Industrial 
production,  show  small  pluses  for  the  second 
quarter,  revision  of  the  GNP  accounts  shows 
there  has  l>een  a  big  Inventory  buildup— 
and  that  spells  declining  production  and 
rising  unemployment  later  this  year. 

It  doesn't  matter  that  the  administration 
refuses  to  call  this  a  recession.  (After  all; 
Mr.  Nixon  promised  the  country  in  bis  State 
of  the  Union  address  that  "there  will  be  uo 
recession  in  the  United  States  of  America." 

What  matters  is  that  Inside  the  admin- 
istration at  working  levels,  the  expectation 
no  longer  is  for  a  recovery  in  the  second 
half.  "We  could  well  have  another  drop  In 
the  third  quarter,"  says  a  top  government 
economist. 

As  long  as  inflation  and  high  interest  rates 
continue,  with  no  rein  on  prices  or  wages, 
real  growth  of  the  economy  will  range  from 
zilch  to  Inconsequential,  meaning  that  we 
face  a  long  drawn-out  period  of  stagnation 
before  any  recovery  Is  in  sight. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  27.  1974| 
Ms.  Nexon  on  the  EcoNOMr 
In  view  of  the  tremendous  impediments 
under  which  he  spoke.  President  Nixon's  ad- 
dress on  inflation  went  about  as  far  as  he 
could  reasonably  go.  The  speech  contained 
nothing  likely  to  make  matters  worse,  and 
there  Is  a  certain  vlrtxie  In  that.  It  is  hardly 
surprising  that  there  were  no  large  excur- 
sions into  new  policies.  The  President's 
chances  of  getting  new  legislation,  at  this 
point,  are  approaching  zero.  More  important 
for  the  Immediate  future,  his  relationship 
with  the  labor  movement  has  now  deteri- 
orated almost  entirely. 

The  greatest  danger  to  economic  policy 
now  is  an  angry  drive  by  unions  in  the  com- 
ing year  to  catch  up  with  the  price  Increases 
of  the  past  year.  The  unions  have  been  re- 
markably restrained  until  now.  but  there 
are  clear  Indications  that  the  time  of  re- 
straint is  ending.  The  average  worker's  In- 
come, eroded  by  inflation  and  higher  taxes. 
is  now  lower  In  real  terms  than  It  was  last 
summer.  Mr.  Nixon  did  not  speak  to  this  un- 
comfortable point  In  his  address,  but  in  truth 
there  was  very  little  for  him  to  say.  A  Presi- 
dent trusted  by  the  unions  might  yet  hope 
to  work  out  some  sort  of  further  truce.  But 
the  APL-CIO  is  now  calling  loudly  for  Mr. 
Nixon's  impeachment,  and  preparing  a  push 
for  very  large  increases  In  the  next  contract 
negotiations.  It  Is  astonishing  to  rememb^ 
that  as  recently  as  18  months  ago  Mr.  Nixon 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  sweeping  most  of  or- 
ganleed  labor  Into  an  alliance  with  the  Re- 
publican party.  That  opportunity  has  now 
vanished,  and  with  it  the  administration's 
ability  to  enlist  the  unions  in  Its  plans. 

The  President  led  his  audience  through  a 
dry  little  explanation  of  the  orlgUis  of  the 
present  inflation.  The  chief  defect  of  this 
version,  as  histor>'.  was  Its  omission  of  the 
present  administration's  role.  In  response  to 
the  recession  of  1970-71.  and  In  preparation 
for  the  election  of  1972.  the  admlnl-stration 
imposed  the  largest  budget  deficits  that  we 
have  ever  had  in  peacetime,  and  a  tremen- 
dously rapid  increase  in  the  money  supply 
lo  hold  down  Interest  rates.  'We  have  world- 
wide Inflation  because  people's  demands  too 
often  are  translated  Into  a  supply  of  votes. 
not  a  supply  of  work,  saving,  initiative  and 
innovation."  Votes,  indeed?  In  recent  days 
the  administration  seems,  curiously,  to  be 
reproaching  the  voters  for  having  seized 
what  Mr.  Nixon  offered  them  two  years  ago. 
Air.  NiH)n  Is  right  to  show  concern  over 


this  country's  rather  low  rate  of  saving.  But 
it  is  hard  to  make  a  persuasive  case  to  the 
average  family  to  save  more,  when  the  Infla- 
tion in  consumers'  prices  is  running  around 
13  per  cent  a  year  and  the  maximum  interest 
available  to  most  small  depositors  is  around 
6  per  cent.  A  net  erosion  of  savings  at  a 
brisk  7  per  cent  a  year  is  not  much  of  an  In- 
ducement to  the  thrift  that  the  President 
rightly  urged,  one  element  lu  any  successful 
program  to  lncrea<ie  savings  will  have  to  be 
better  protection  for  the  savers. 

To  make  any  large  change  in  economic  pol- 
icy now.  Mr.  Nixon  would  need  n  measure 
of  public  trust  and  support  that  Is  foreclosed 
to  him.  He  would  have  lo  invoke  that  part 
of  the  presidential  authority  that  Is  Invisible 
and  tacit— the  part  that  draws  citizens  to  do 
more  in  the  public  interest  than  the  laiv 
requires.  For  Mr.  Nixon,  that  part  of  hia 
power  Is  now  irrevocably  gone. 

The  administration's  prsent  policv  Is  not 
particularly  inviting,  but  it  is  probably  the 
best  available  in  a  political  vacuum.  It 
amounts  to  running  the  economy  with  a 
large  degree  of  slack.  There  is  going  to  be 
some  growth — or  at  least  everybody  hopes 
so — but  a  good  deal  less  growth  than  the  his- 
toric uend  that  represents  the  country's 
long-term  capability.  Among  the  things  to 
which  Mr.  Nixon  found  U  wiser  not  to  refer 
on  Thursday  evening  was  the  word  "reces- 
sion." We  have  been  going  through  a  modi- 
fied recession  and,  while  the  administration's 
plan  calls  for  a  slight  improvement,  there 
is  not  going  to  be  any  very  visible  change  In 
the  climate. 

Any  real  Improvement  in  the  country's 
economic  leadership  will  probably  have  to 
wait  until  the  next  President  takes  office. 
whoever  and  whenever  that  will  be.  There  la 
not  really  much  mere  that  can  be  done  by 
technical  adjustment,  cranking  the  vari- 
ous valves  and  levers  at  the  Treasury  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Real  lmprovem,ut 
will  have  to  wait  for  a  President  who  can 
establish  some  degree  of  confidence  between 
himself  and  the  rest  of  the  poptilation. 

In  political  terms,  the  administration's  es- 
sential difficulty  is  that  most  of  the  country 
has  suffered  a  small  but  perceptible  reduc- 
tion in  Its  standard  of  living  over  the  past 
year.  The  prevalent  mood  Is  wrathful  and 
suspicious.  To  persuade  the  most  powerful  of 
the  uniotu;  not  to  set  off  in  an  endless 
chase  after  steadily  rising  prices,  the  next  ad- 
ministration will  have  to  find  convincing 
wa}s  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  working  peo- 
ple. It  win  have  to  demonstrate  that  there 
are  other  and  better  ways  of  catching  up. 

One  obvious  way  Is  through  tax  refor  n. 
lightening  the  burden  at  the  lower  end  ol 
the  ladder.  It  becomes  partlctilarly  urgent 
to  mitigate  the  grossly  regressive  Social  Se- 
curity tax  structure,  the  unfairness  of  which 
becomes  more  important  as  the  size  of  the 
tax  gets  steadily  larger. 

Mr.  Nixon,  in  this  speech,  helped  by  prom- 
ising nothing  that  he  cannot  deliver.  The 
present  prospect  is  a  somber  one  of  very 
high  interest  rates,  a  growing  shortage  of 
ho'ising.  and  probably  higher  unemployment 
to  come.  This  policy  will  l>e  tolerable  for  a 
short  time,  but  not  indefinitely.  The  leaders 
of  both  parties  now  have  an  obligation  to 
begin  devising  poUcles  that  look  to  a  longer 
future. 

IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  16.  19741 
Broken  Ritddcb? — Confidence  Is  Eobing  in 
White  House  ABiirrr  To  Control  Infla- 
tion 

(By  James  P.  Gannon) 
Washington. — 'The  whole  bloody  exercise 
was  no  more  than  a  sham  from  the  begin- 
ning ' 

A  disillusioned  and  di.sgusted  Nixon  admin- 
istration economist,  who  has  become  con- 
vinced that  the  White  House  lacks  th« 
political  nen-e  to  stick  to  a  stem  antl-infla- 
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tion  policy.  Is  renting  his  frustration.  As  he 
Mes  It.  Mil  the  White  House  meetings,  paper 
fthuSing  and  ofllcial  prouovincements  about 
Kverely  cutting  the  govenmienis  budget  ar« 
just  so  much  pubhc  relations. 

The  old-time  religion  looks  like  rhetoric.' 
he  aneers.  usjng  the  catch-phrase  that  ad- 
inliilstratloii  officials  apply  to  tbetr  policy 
of  budgetary  and  monetary  reatraini.  In  bis 
view,  the  governments  anU-luflation  strat- 
egy Is  in  dauger  of  comUig  un.HCuck.  and  the 
Hght  to  control  tnOatlon  looks  like  a  losing 
bottle. 

ThLs  ecouomist's  dismay  and  bitterness 
may  be  excessive,  but  they  are  symptomatic 
ot  a  widespread  sense  of  frustration  m  Wasli- 
ington  economic  circles  these  days.  Confi- 
dence in  the  go^crnmeiifs  nblllty  to  control 
spirahng  inflatloa  seems  to  be  ebbing,  even 
among  the  men  lu  charge  ol  the  fight. 

THE    CXEMCNTS   UF   FRUKIKATIO!V 

The  fmstratiou  springs  irom  three  main 
elements: 

The  pre-»ent  anil-inflotlon  approaches  are 
running  into  trouble.  Disarray  in  both  the 
bond  and  stock  markets  Is  Jeopardizing  Die 
FVderal  Reserve  Boards  restrictive  credit 
control,  and  upward  pressure  on  government 
spending  thrcnteas  to  overwhelm  the  admin- 
Ifftracion's  efforts  to  tighten  up. 

The  admlnlstrotlon  doesn't  seem  to  have 
any  workable  poucy  alternatives  to  its  pres- 
ent course.  It  has  rejected  ?uch  inflation- 
fighting  techniques  as  tax  increases,  wage 
nud  price  controls,  and  credit  rntionlng.  But 
critics  of  the  administration,  in  Congress  nnU 
ni  dlstresiACd  industries  pinched  by  ciirrei.t 
policy,  also  seem  short  of  specific  ideas  at»d 
fall  back  on  demands  thnt  Mr.  Nixon  exert 
more  "lenderstolp." 

Even  If  some  bold  nev,-  slraiegj*  to  roin^uer 
Inflation  could  be  devised,  there  i.i  witie- 
spread  doubt  that  u  could  be  put  into  effect 
The  consensus  of  congressional  and  adminis- 
tration observers  is  that  the  Wuiergs'.e- 
rrlppled  President  lacks  the  leadership  to 
rally  the  nation  around  any  polity  calling 
for  austerity  or  sacrifice,  whether  through 
higher  taxe^.  more  saving.  less  spending  or 
wage  restraint. 

DBIKT    ftND    DCPETATtSM 

Thus,  today';}  economic  mes*  is  cs^eniLilly 
a  political  mc^.  many  contend.  The  econ- 
omy la  in  serious,  serious  trouble,  and  at  the 
heart  oX  it  u  a  lacU  of  confidence  "  In  the 
goverument.  says  Democratic  Sen.  Henry 
Jacksou  of  Waslilngion.  That  view  isni  just 
a  partisan  one.  Many  congresftional  Repub- 
licans, Including  Sen.  Jacob  Juvlu  and  Rep. 
Barber  Conable  of  New  York,  complain  of  -a 
i>«n±>e  of  drift  .-ind  defeatism  "  lu  economic 
policy  aiid  a  lack  of  strong  actum  by  Mr. 
Xixoo. 

"Wo  have  this  crisis  of  confidence."  a 
White  House  economic  official  concedes.  "Un- 
til we  can  demonstrate  our  policy  Is  working, 
I  dout  see  why  anybody  should  believe  u.i." 

Responding  to  the  rising  pressure  to  "do 
sumcihlng.  ■  the  White  House  is  engaged  in  a 
Marry  of  highly  visible  economic  consulting 
and  planning.  President  Nl;<on  has  beg-.ni 
what  Is  billed  as  a  series  of  meetings  with 
businessmen.  irconomiRts  and  others  to  t-^- 
llcll  Ideas  on  additional  «teps  to  fight  infla- 
tion. He  Is  also  holding  an  extensive  round 
of  mectlngfi  with  his  advisers  on  the  econ- 
omy, which  White  House  press  spokesmen 
say   Is  Mr.  Nixon".s  No.   I   concern  rl^ht  now. 

Press  Secretary  Ronald  Zlegler  said  m  San 
Clemenie.  Calif.,  yesterday  that  Mr.  Nixon 
and  bis  aides  are  concentrating  on  ways  to 
restrain  federal  spending.  iPedernl  Re-serve 
Bourd  Chairman  Arthur  Bums  called  mean- 
time for  a  slash  in  the  governments  budget. 
lo\^  cr  capital  -gains  taics  and  vol  untary 
v;agc-price  controls.  See  story  on  page  3.) 
The  President.  Mr.  Zlegler  indicated.  Is  Ukely 
to  make  another  speech  on  the  economy  next 
week,  but  most  administration  ofTici.ils  aren't 
looking  for  any  dramatic  new  moves. 


"I  hope  we  won't  do  something  just  to  be 
seen  doing  .something, '  White  House  econo- 
mist Herbert  Stein  says.  "I  don  t  think  wc 
are  in  a  situation  of  panic'  despite  rumors 
of  bond-market  chaos  or  banking-system 
cuilapse,  he  says. 

Another  turnabout  on  economic  policy 
would  be  a  mistake,  adds  Sidney  Jones,  a 
White  Hou.<^e  economic  aide.  "That  son  of 
i^'B^agBing  hasn't  served  us  well  in  the  last 
four  or  five  yeMrs,"  he  says,  referring  to  pre- 
vlo\is  switches  In  policy. 

WILL  THE   POLICY   COLLAPSE? 

Wh;ie  they  arc  opposed  to  any  major 
switch  in  anti-inflation  strategj-,  many  key 
administration  advisers  are  growing  worried 
that  the  present  policy  is  in  danger  of  col- 
lapse. Politics  and  panic  threaten  to  under- 
mine the  strategy  of  budget  restraint  at  the 
White  House  and  credit  restraint  at  the  Ped- 
erai  Reserve. 

Politics  is  the  problem  for  fiscal  policy. 
Adminl-stration  economists  fear  that  their 
plans  to  lop  $5  billion  from  the  $305  billion 
federal  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  that  began 
July  I  are  going  awry.  "The  big  struggle  we 
have  now  t.«uit  getting  the  $305  billion  down 
to  $300  billion  but  to  keep  the  »305  billion 
from  becoming  much  bigger,"  Mr.  Stein  says. 
A  combination  of  congressional  budget 
actions,  extra  administration  spending  plans 
and  the  effect  of  Inflation  points  toward  a 
spending  total  of  S3I0  bUlion  to  ^15  biihon, 
in.siders  say.  "We  face  some  really  hard  de- 
cljsions'  on  ways  to  keep  spending  from 
swelling,  a  budget  official  says. 

But  the  political  problem  is  that  Mr.  Nixon 
appears  reluctant  to  make  hard  decisions.  A 
Ltpoff  came  last  week  when  the  President 
chose  to  sign,  without  protest,  a  veterans* 
education-henefita  bill  that  is  likely  to  add 
more  than  »700  million  to  Uiis  year's  spend- 
hig.  Some  economic  advisers  had  urged  that 
he  veto  it  to  maintain  the  credibility  of  the 
administration  3  budget  posture,  even 
though  Congress  probably  would  have  over- 
turned the  veto  of  such  a  politically  popular 
measure.  Mr.  Nixon's  political  advisers,  Vitin 
urged  blm  to  sign  it.  prevailed. 

Tills  leaves  some  officials  wondering 
whether  the  old-time  btidget  religion  is 
oiiyitaing  more  than  a  lot  of  empty  preach- 
uig.  'There  is  a  real,  genuine  question  as  to 
whether  we  arc  going  to  succeed  lu  practicing 
the  old-time  religion"  as  opposed  to  "preach- 
ing It."  economist  Stein  says.  He  and  Treas- 
ury Secretary  William  Simon  are  urging 
strong  actions  to  show  that  the  budget  pos- 
ture isn't  a  sham^vetoes  of  spending  bili.s, 
major  piogram  cutbacks  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Simon  is  urging  a  politically  explosive 
package  of  more  than  $20  billion  of  spending 
cuts  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  whacking 
liard  at  such  usually  luitouchable  programs 
as  Social  Securitj  benefits,  housing,  revenue 
.sharUig  and  highway  building.  Even  Repub- 
lican congressional  leaders  have  "gasped"  at 
the  Simon  austerity  outline,  which  the 
Treasury  chief  has  been  pushing  behind  the 
scenes  on  Capitol  Hill  and  at  the  White 
House,  insiders  say.  His  attitude,  they  re- 
port, is  that  cither  such  cuts  must  be  made 
or  the  government  should  "quit  playing 
games"  that  only  look  like  budget  cuiring. 

But  others  in  the  admtn!stration  aren't 
taking  such  a  hard  line.  Roy  Ash.  director  of 
the  Office  of  Man.igement  and  Budget,  em- 
phasizes the  difficulty  of  cutting  the  budget, 
not  the  urgency  of  the  ta^k.  Mr.  Ash  has 
been  much  more  cautious  than  others  in 
promising  any  actual  reductions.  Budget 
cutting  "Is  Simon's  plan,  not  Ash's"  an 
OMB  man  says.  "Simon  has  put  Ash  in  a 
rough  spot  on  this."  be  says,  contending  that 
Mr.  Ash  can't  disagree  with  the  goal  but  is 
skeptical  that  severe  budget  cuts  are  realis- 
tically possible. 

While  politics  is  the  peril  for  fiscal  year  pol- 
icy, panic  is  the  threat  to  the  Fed's  tlghi- 
money  stance.  Though  the  stock  market  last 
Friday  snapped  smartly  out  of  Its  slump,  it 


leveled  oJT  yesterday  and  the  Dow  Jones  In- 
dustrial average,  closing  at  78661,  remained 
about  100  points  below  the  3974  high  it 
touched  last  March.  As  interest  rates  soar, 
bond  offerings  go  begging  and  rumors  feed 
investors'  fears,  pressures  are  increasing  on 
the  Fed  to  ease  Us  restrictive  siance. 

Some  economist  at  last  week's  White 
House  gathering  with  Mr.  Nixon  urged  the 
Fed  to  ease  up  before  a  financial  panic  or  a 
recession  occurs.  Others  backed  a  hold-flrni 
policy,  participants  hi  tlie  session  say. 

One  economist  urging  an  easing  in  Fed 
policy  13  Otto  Eckstein,  former  White  Hou'e 
adviser  under  Pre^dent  Johnson.  He  spelled 
out  his  worries  in  a  recent  analysis  laocd 
with  grim  language. 

The  Federal  Reserve  can't  stay  In  ibis 
extreme  posture  for  many  nwnths. '  Mr 
Eckstein  warns,  because  sky-high  interest 
rales  before  long  would  cavee  »  dlsastrotu 
outflow  of  savings  from  thrift  insiitutions 
into  higher-yielding  sliort-term  investments 
This  outflow  "would  become  so  enormous 
that  it  would  topple  the  financial  system.  ' 
he  contends.  "The  thrift  institutions  would 
lose  accounts  so  ma.ssively  that  they  would 
go  under  or  require  federal  rescue." 

Another  economist.  Republican  Alan 
Greenspan,  has  been  Issuing  similar  warn- 
ings. Mr.  Greenspan,  who  Ls  expected  to  re- 
place Mr.  Stelu  as  chairman  of  the  Frest- 
dent's  Co'uncll  of  Economic  Advisers  this 
summer,  has  a  theory  that  the  nation's  sav- 
ings Institutions  will  rupture  with  "massive 
withdrawals'  when  short-term  Interest 
rates  exceed  12.— close  to  their  pi-esent 
levels. 

In  such  an  event,  Mr.  Greenspan  believes, 
the  Fed  would  have  to  start  pumping  money 
into  the  banking  system,  creating  "such  an 
expansion  hi  the  money  supply  as  to  doom 
all  reasonable  efforts  at  future  restraint  " 
He  warns:  'Such  a  crisis  might  well  put  us 
beyoud  the  scope  of  any  conventional  solu- 
tions to  our  infialionary  probletns  within  this 
decade." 

Fed  officials,  of  course,  won't  comment 
publcly  on  such  dire  prospects.  But  it  is 
known  that  the  Fed  is  prepared  to  switch 
quiciuy  10  an  easier-money  po6ture  if  signs 
of  shaklness  lii  the  bauking  system  grow.  In- 
siders say  ihe  Fed  won't  allow  a  large  finan- 
cial Institution  to  fail  in  the  present  ner\'ou3 
atmosphere.  The  Fed  would  choose  an  un- 
wanted switch  to  easier  money  ratlJcr  thaji 
ri£;k  financial  panic. 
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MILITARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
will  recall  that  last  fall  during  our  con- 
sideration of  Uie  fiscal  year  1974  military 
procurement  authorization  bill  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  allow  the  military 
.services  to  send  regular  line  ofUcers  to 
law  school.  At  that  time.  I  pointed  o'.it 
the  need  for  such  legislation  was  unque-^- 
tionable — that  while  the  legal  workload 
for  all  the  services  has  been  substantlall.v 
increasing  as  a  r&^ult  of  new  responsibili- 
ties in  military  justice,  procurement  law. 
domestic  relations,  and  civil  rights,  the 
ratio  of  career  military  lawyers  has  been 
dangerously  declining. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  was  gratified  that  ths 
Congress  agreed  with  my  proposal  and 
endorsed  it  as  a  first  step  in  satisfying 
the  military's  legal  mission.  I  recognize, 
as  I  did  during  last  year's  debate,  tliat 
the  legal  funded  education  program  Is 
not  the  full  solution  to  tlie  Armed  Forces' 
problem  in  securing  a  sufficient  number 
of  qualified,  experienced  legal  officers.  It 
is  not  a  substitute,  for  instance,  for  pro- 
ficiency pay  which  I  would  recommend 


to  my  colleagues  as  the  best  long  range 
solution  to  this  critical  problem.  How- 
ever, the  program  has  served  as  an  Im- 
portant start  in  providing  the  services 
with  a  basic  source  of  sei-vice-oiiented 
lawyers. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  it  is  appropriate 
Ihat  the  Congress  be  advised  as  to  just 
what  has  been  the  military's  mlltal  ex- 
perience in  attracting  qualified  officers 
mlo  this  new  program.  In  tliLs  regard.  I 
believe  the  results  of  the  Air  Force  are  a 
good  indication  of  what  the  Congress 
can  expect  in  return  for  our  modest  in- 
vestment in  this  area. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-one  olEcers 
applied  for  the  25  spaces  allocated  to  the 
Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1975.  While  the 
number  of  applicants  is  impressive,  even 
more  so  are  the  statistics  with  respect  to 
the  academic  backgrounds  and  potential 
of  these  25  officers. 

For  example,  th^r  avera.ge  law  school 
admissions  test  score  was  700  compared 
to  525  for  the  national  average  of  all  stu- 
dents tested  between  1970  and  1973.  I 
might  add,  this  score  is  even  substantially 
liigher  than  the  average  score  of  the 
students  accepted  by  the  leading  law 
schools  in  the  Nation.  Furthermore,  the 
average  grade  point  aveiage  of  the  25 
selectees  was  3.28. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  pleased  with 
this  initial  undertaldiig  of  tlie  fimded 
legal  education  program.  Moreover,  I  am 
pi-oud  of  these  young  officers,  and  others 
like  them  in  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps,  who  will  serve  as  the  services'  rep- 
resentatives at  the  leading  law  schools 
throughout  the  country,  I  was  particu- 
larly gratified  to  learn  that  two  of  the 
selectees,  2d  Lt.  Dorothy  B.  Tyler  and 
Capt.  Gleiui  H.  Schlabs.  aie  a-sstgned  to 
bases  in  my  home  Slate  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  .selection 
of  these  fine  young  officers  is  a  special 
achievement  In  iLself  which  deserves  our 
congratulations  and  recognition.  There- 
fore. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
names  and  duty  stations  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Fiscal  Teak  1975,  Funded  Legal  Education 
PnocRAM  Selectees 
Capt.    WiUlam    c.    Henrv,    Langley    AFB 
Virginia. 

Ist  Lt.  James  W.  Swanson.  Sheppard  APB. 
Texas. 

Capt,  Thomas  G.  Abbey,  Hlckam  AFB 
HawaU. 

Parr.   March    AFB.   Cah- 


J.    Qulnn.    MAtber    AFB. 


Sharrar.  Boeing  AFPHO. 


Capt.  Edgar   G. 
fornla. 

1st   Lt.   Edward 
California. 

Capt.   Glenn    H,    Schlabs.   WiUlimis   AFB. 
Arizona. 

2d   Lt.   Larry   L. 
Wa.slilngton. 

Capt.  George  S.  Zler.  Randolph  AFB.  Texas. 

Capt.    wmiam    K.    Atlee.    Jr.    Bergstrom 
APB,  Texas. 

Capt,  Maurice  A.  Deaver,  Jr.  Travis  AFB, 
CallTornla. 

Capt.  Daniel  L  Hawklev,  OITutt  AFB,  Ne- 
braska. 

Capt,    Dwlght    A.    Moore,    Carswell    AFB, 
Te]t,ia. 

2d  Lt.  Dorothy  B.  Tyler,  Luke  AFB,  Arizona. 

1st  Lt.  Harry  M.  Jajne,  UnlvcrsltT  of  Mla- 
st  iirl. 

Ist  Lt.  David  W,  Kerber,  Duke  University, 
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Capt.  Ralph  J.  Lee.  Charleston  AFB,  South 
Carolina. 

Capt.  Richard  H.  L,  Marshall,  OITutt  AFB, 
Nebraska. 

Ist  Lt.  'numias  J,  Vtaeua,  CttiXo  state  Uni- 
versity. 

l«t  Lt.  Frank  J.  .Spinner.  MInot  AFB,  North 
Dakota. 

Capt.  Mlcliael  G.  Torgeaon,  McCuue  AFB. 
New  Jersey. 

1st  Lt.  Edwin  B.  Whltewolf,  KIrtland  AFB, 
New  Mexico. 

1st  Lt.  Michael  McDonald.  Rlckenbacker 
APB,  Ohio. 

lat  Lt.  Clinton  C.  Pearson,  MarDUl  APB, 
Florida. 

Capt.  Wade  B.  Morrlaon,  Tulane  tjnlver- 
siiy. 

CApt.  Donald  A.  Nolte,  RAmstem  AFB. 
Germany. 


.ATTACK  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
REBUTTED 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent weeks  a  series  of  aiticles  on  social 
secmity  by  Warren  Shore,  a  reporter  for 
Chicago  Today,  has  appeai-ed  In  a  num- 
ber of  newspapers  around  the  country, 
including  the  St,  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

These  articles  are  distinguisiied  by 
factual  inaccui'acies,  misleading  state- 
ments, and  an  almost  total  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  pmposes  of  the  social  secu- 
rity program;  Nevertheless,  Mr,  Shore  has 
api)arently  had  some  success  in  raising 
questions  in  the  minds  of  his  readers  as 
to  the  value  of  social  security  to  the 
American  people  and  the  financial 
,soundncss  of  the  program. 

There  has  recently  come  to  my  atten- 
tion some  comments  on  the  Shore 
articles  prepared  by  Richard  E,  John- 
son, professor  of  risk  management  and 
insurance  at  the  University  of  Georgia, 
whose  pi-ofcsslonal  experiences  also  in- 
cludes 20  years  with  the  Prudential  Life 
Insurance  Co.  Professor  Johnson  is  not 
affiliated  in  any  way  with  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  and  I  under- 
stand his  rebuttal  was  written  on  his  own 
initiative  for  publication  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitution, 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  paper  by  Professor  John- 
sou  entitled  "Social  Security;  Still  a 
Good  Value"  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
There  being  no  objection,  tlic  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SocuL  SEcunrrT:  Still  a  Good  Value 
4 By  Richard  E.  Johnson) 
Newspaper  readers  around  the  country 
have  recently  been  exposed  to  a  series  or  ar- 
ticles condemning  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. These  articles,  written  by  a  Chicago 
newspaper  reporter,  Warren  Shore,  are  not 
only  Inaccurate  and  misleading,  hut  an  ele- 
ment of  vlclousuess  can  almost  ti*  detected 
m  the  manner  In  which  the  reader  Is  given 
Isolated  half-truths  to  the  excln&lon  of  aU 
other  pertinent  Information.  One  is 
prompted  to  question  what  motivated  thij 
bias. 

For  example.  Mr.  Shore  writes  of  Jeff  Al- 
fred, who.  at  the  age  of  23.  contributed  »676 
(matched  by  an  equal  amount  by  his  em- 
ployer) to  the  Social  Security  Admhilstra- 
tlon  as  a  tax  on  hia  earnings  this  year  H* 
then  comments  that  should  Jeff  die.  lesa 
than  »300  would  be  paid  to  his  wife  as  the 
total  settlement  of  his  account.  This  seems 
Inequitable,  but  let  us  look  at  another  pos- 
sible example   of  a  young  married  couple. 


Bob  Miller  (age  23)  Is  a  successful  salesman 
and  earns  $13,200  boili  this  year  and  next. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  he  'la  killed  in  an 
auto  accklcnt  and  leaves  behind  his  wife. 
Mary,  and  twin  children,  age  one.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  Mary  and  the  children  to  receive 
social  security  beneffu  In  eieeas  e>t  tl.g44.7lS 
This  total  bentHL  would  only  be  paid  to  the 
Miners  if  the  children  were  disabled  during 
childhood  and  contmued  ^o  until  age  65.  (An 
even  greater  t>ene&t  would  be  p&ld  If  they 
lived  longer.)  Xt  is  assumed  In  this  calcula- 
tion that  a  yearly  increase  of  3"i,  In  benefits 
ij,  made  to  offset  increased  inflation. 

Thus.  lor  a  contribution  of  slightly  over 
SI. 500.  Bob's  family  profited  to  Che  extent  of 
SI.8  million.  Even  If  neither  child  had  been 
disabled,  a  benefll  of  $1119  per  month  would 
httvo  tieeu  paid  immediately  and  this 
monthly  benefit  would  have  been  Increased 
as  the  coat  of  living  iucrea.sed.  The  mother 
would  have  received  this  until  the  children 
were  18  and  they  would  have  received  almost 
this  amount  liad  they  continued  their  edu- 
cation until  a^e  22.  the  total  benefit  paid  be- 
ing about  S280.0O0. 

No  one  will  defend  tUe  Ural  part  o«  this 
example  as  being  reasonable  or  typical- 
twins  being  disabled  for  Ufe.  It  la.  however. 
Jitst  as  typical  as  many  of  the  examples  used 
by  Shore  in  bis  series.  Jeff  Alfred's  widow 
would  have  had  to  have  tieen  etilldless  to 
hav*  received  the  benefit  stated  by  Mr 
Shore.  Although  this  is  possible.  It  does  not 
represent  the  average  ramity  bein^  covered 
by  the  Social  Security  Act.  instead  of  look- 
ing at  either  the  -less  than  MOO  pay-off"  or 
the  tl.800,000  benefit."  let  u»  Instead  look  at 
the  total  program  and  Investigate  Its  purpoxe 
and  what  it  has  done  for  our  society. 

In  the  early  1930s  many  schemes  were  de- 
veloped to  solve  the  crt&ts  of  the  depressiiic 
One  of  Che  most  popular  moi'croeuts  wa;< 
known  as  the  Townsend  Plan.  This  plan 
guaranteed  *200  per  month  for  all  cltiaens 
60  years  of  age  or  older  The  oiUy  obllgauou 
on  the  part  of  tlu?  recipient  waa  to  promise 
not  to  work  and  also  to  spend  his  «200 
within  30  dat-s.  It  was  assumed  tiiat  chl« 
great  Influx  of  dollars  Into  our  stagnant 
economy  would  lift  us  up  by  our  bootstraps 
and  solve  our  economic  protjlems.  Tl»  re- 
qnirement  that  the  retiree  not  work  sup- 
posedly would  guarantee  work  for  maav 
vcanger  people  who  could  cot  find  em- 
pUTv  meut. 

Although  the  Tomnsend  Plan  never  ire- 
came  law,  the  Social  Security  Act  did  be- 
come law  and  benefits  were  paid  to  retirees 
prior  to  World  War  n  Initially  only  retire- 
ment benefits  were  to  be  paid  and  thoee 
only  If  Che  Instired  indlvidunl  did  not  work 
In  employment  covered  bj-  social  setunty 
The  same  philosophy  fostered  liy  the  Town- 
send  Act  permeated  Che  Social  Security  Act— 
"Create  Jobs  for  the  Voting,"  .As  the  pro- 
gram expitnded  and  started  providing  sur- 
vivor benefits  to  widows  with  children,  the 
same  phUosophy  was  continued.  If  a  mother 
with  small  children  was  widowed,  her  right 
to  full  twuefics  depended  upon  her  terminat- 
ing "covered"  e,niploymeiit.  Even  at  this 
Time,  however,  the  benefiu  paid  on  the 
children-s  behalf  were  atlll  continued  regard- 
less of  whether  the  mother  worked  or  not. 
Today,  almost  40  years  later,  the  Social 
Security  Adnitnistrntion  fohows  the  same 
pattern  Lild  out  lultially— "If  a  parent  Is 
lost  to  a  family,  the  surviving  chOdren  need 
a  full-time  survivor  parent  as  a  guanMan." 
if  this  Is  no  longer  the  liellef  or  attitude  of 
the  population,  then  the  approach  can  be 
modified,  but  not  without  cost.  The  present 
cost  projections  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram lOASDHI)  consider  the  fact  that  some 
participants  will  not  claUn  their  benefits, 
[ireferrlng  to  work  rather  than  to  receive  a 
social  security  benefit.  If  the  "retirement 
test"  were  eliminated  for  all  groups,  retirees 
and  survivors,  the  estimated  increased  cost 
would  be  abont  *4  billion.  The  ultimate  re- 
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suit  would  be  an  Increase  In  the  social  secu- 
rity payroll  tax. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  proper  time  to  look  at 
tlie  cost  of  the  program.  Mr.  Shore,  in  bis 
series,  coastantly  compares  the  cost  of  com- 
mercial insurance  with  that  provided  under 
OASDHI.  His  major  failing  is  that  he  con- 
stantly compares  the  cost  or  the  tax  for  the 
whole  social  security  program  with  the 
premium  charged  lor  isolated  coverages  by 
the  commercial  insurance  industry.  Tour 
author  would  be  one  of  the  last  to  criticize 
marketing  methods  used  by  tlie  commercial 
insurance  Industry. 

Having  been  a  part  of  it  for  20  years  and 
having  made  my  living  teaching  tbe  intrica'- 
cles  of  tbe  dlsclipllne  for  the  last  10.  I  stlU 
find  ic  a  most  viable  and  necessary  compo- 
nent of  our  society.  But  It  cannot  compete 
with  a  social  ln3\irance  program.  Social  In- 
surance is  mandatory,  there  are  no  acquisi- 
tion expenses  in  the  form  of  sales  commld- 
Elons  and  underwriting  expenses.  Everyone 
must  Join  the  OA5HDI  system  and  their  tax 
added  to  the  employer's  tax  is  automatically 
forwarded  to  the  government. 

Due  to  the  great  savings  generated  by  the 
efficiencies  mentioned  above,  social  security 
cash  benefits  are  administered  for  about  2 
percent  of  the  total  tax  Income.  Since  the  tax 
monies  in  the  trust  funds  earn  5,6  percent 
interest  per  year,  over  103  percent  of  all  so- 
cial security  tax  revenue  is  available  for  bene- 
fit payments.  An  average  of  9B'"r'  of  all  social 
security  tax  revenue  is  actually  paid  out 
yearly  in  the  form  of  benefits  to  its  insureds 
or  their  dependents.  The  remaining  5  per- 
cent plus  has  been  added  to  the  trust  fund 
in  anticipation  of  further  Increases  in  the 
benefit  formula. 

For  the  individual  to  coDtln\ie  receiving 
these  most  favorable  rates,  the  program  must 
continue  os  a  compulsory  program.  It  can- 
not exist  if  voluntary  choice  of  participation 
is  extended  the  public.  If  free  choice  were 
Implemented,  two  groups  would  discontinue 
the  coverage — the  wealthy  and  the  very  poor. 
The  wealthy  would  discontinue  the  coverage 
because  they  really  do  not  need  it  and  be- 
cause of  the  slight  redistribution  effect  of  the 
program  (slightly  higher  benefits  per  dollar 
of  tax  for  the  lower  Income) .  The  poor  would 
discontinue  because  they  realize  that  otu- 
society  will  not  let  them  star^-e  and  will  take 
care  of  them  via  the  welfare  route.  TTius,  the 
large  group  of  middle  income  earners  wUl 
not  only  pay  for  their  own  future  securitv. 
but  wlU  also  be  obligated  to  pay  most  of  the 
tab  for  tbe  increased  welfare  coats. 

How  does  the  life  insurance  Industry  com- 
pare in  terms  of  cosU  and  benefits?  On  the 
average,  about  85  percent  of  premium  In- 
come Is  returned  in  the  form  of  benefits.  The 
lialance  Is  required  for  administration  and 
acquisition  costs.  This  is  not  a  large  charge 
in  corapartsoa  with  the  rest  of  the  insurance 
industry.  For  most  segments  of  the  Industry. 
expenses  vary  between  25  and  45  percent  of 
premium  income.  Thus,  even  though  the  life 
Insurance  industry  la  doing  a  great  Job  in 
comparison  to  the  rest  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustry, the  Social  Security  Administration  Is 
doing  a  phenomenal  one,  almost  beyond  be- 
lief for  a  governmental  agency. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  biggest  problems  con- 
fronting the  individual  is  that  of  comparhig 
costs  and  benefits  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram with  those  provided  by  the  commercial 
Insurance  Industry.  The  major  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  OASDHI  program  Include: 

Monthly    retirement    i>eneflts    to    retired 
workers. 
Monthly  beuefits   to  disabled  workers. 
Monthly  benefits  to  husbands  or  wives  of 
retired  workers. 

Monthly  benefits  to  widows  and  widowers 
of  covered  workers. 

Benefits  to  widowed  mothers. 
Benefits  to  disabled  widows  and  widowers. 
Benefits  for  children  of  retired  workers. 
Benefits  to  children  of  deceased  workers. 
Benefits  to  children  of  dl=a-jled  workers. 


Benefits   to   parents   of   workers. 

The  entire   Medicare   benefit   program. 

Since  these  benefits  are  so  varied  and  com- 
plex, no  Insurance  company  will  offer  all  or 
duplicate  benefits.  But  even  when  cost  or 
price  comparisons  are  made  with  similar  con- 
tracts, there  is  no  commercial  insurance  com- 
pany that  can  compete,  price  wise,  with  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  Perhaps  au 
example  is  called  for.  When  Mr.  Shore  speaks 
of  the  term  policy  as  being  the  equivalent  of 
the  survivor  benefit  being  paid  for  children 
under  the  age  of  18.  he  Is  Incorrect.  When  a 
20-year  term  policy  is  purchased  from  a  life 
insurance  company  to  protect  against  pre- 
mature death  during  the  critical  period  while 
his  children  are  young,  he  receives  protection 
for  that  period. 

If.  however,  he  had  additional  children 
later  lu  life,  the  original  contract  is  only  good 
if  it  is  renewable.  Even  then,  it  will  only  be 
renewed  at  a  substantially  higher  price.  Tlie 
Social  Security  Administration  makes  no 
demands  upon  the  individual  as  to  his  age 
or  the  time  in  life  when  he  has  his  children. 
The  only  requirement  is  that  chUdren  exist 
at  the  time  of  death,  whether  this  be  when 
he  Is  25  or  65.  How  does  one  compare  the 
premiums  charged  for  these  "similar"  cover- 
ages? It  is  almost  Impossible  for  anyone,  let 
alone  the  interested  Insured. 

It  is  now  time  to  answer  some  of  Mr. 
Shore's  charges.  In  his  first  article,  he  com- 
ments on  the  Increase  in  social  security  taxes 
during  the  past  20  years.  He  mentions  an  800 
percent  increase  In  the  social  security  tax, 
while  benefits  were  increased  only  300  per- 
cent. His  figures  are  faulty.  He  is  correct  lu 
that  the  total  tax  receipts  did.  In  fact,  in- 
crease by  800  percent:  but.  the  benefits  paid 
during  this  same  period  increased  by  almost 
1 .000  percent .  Benefits  actually  increased 
more  than  contributions,  not  less,  as  his 
article  stated. 

Mr.  Shore  also  states  that  the  tax  rate 
of  the  social  security  program  has  discour- 
aged savings.  He  stressed  the  fact  that  in 
1942  savings  were  at  a  very  high  level  while 
only  3  years  later.  In  1945.  savings  had  started 
to  drop.  He  neglects  lo  mention  that  in  1942 
about  tbe  only  thing  available  for  sale  was 
a  tank  or  a  battleship  while  in  1945  Ger- 
many had  already  surrendered.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  understand  how  he  finds  a  casual 
relationship  between  the  program  as  now 
constituted  and  lack  of  savings.  Many  people 
are  not  saving  today  because  of  a  drop  lu 
value  of  the  dollar  due  to  Inflation.  It  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  social  security  program  that 
the  dollar  haj>  depreciated.  Ic  Is  to  the  credit 
of  the  program  that  It  gtiards  against  the 
failure  of  the  dollar  by  virtue  of  It  inflation- 
ary hedge.  (A  benefit  that  Increases  in  value 
to  maintain  a  relatively  constant  relation- 
ship In  purchasing  power.)  There  Is  no  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  larger  tax  rates  or 
salary  bases  have  caused  reduced  savings  by 
the  indlvldual- 

If  one  Income  group  has  profited  more 
than  others  by  the  Social  Security  Act.  It  is 
probably  the  "great  middle  class."  This  is  the 
group  which  would  suffer  most  if  required  to 
provide  for  their  aged  parents  and  relatives. 
As  stated  previously,  it  is  no  major  burden 
for  the  wealthy,  and  for  the  poor  it  is  im- 
possible. The  group  in  the  middle  would  be 
forced  again  to  provide  for  their  own.  and 
also  for  those  who  found  It  impossible. 
When  Mr.  Shore  criticizes  tbe  situation  where 
the  middle-aged  worker  must  pay  the  buJk  of 
his  security  cost  during  his  working  years, 
the  question  must  be  asked  when  does  he 
expect  the  individual  to  pay  these  costs?  If 
he  waits  until  retirement,  it  is  too  late.  Ade- 
quate preparation  must  be  made  in  advance 
to  guarantee  that  which  our  people  have 
come  to  expect. 

Mr.  Shore  also  considers  the  plight  of  Mrs. 
Marlon  Poteka.  whose  hu3i>and  died  and,  due 
to  low  earnings  in  his  early  years,  had  an 
average  taxable  income  of  only  f6.600.  He 
statcj   that  her   benefit   check  for  her   two 


chUdren  and  herseli  amounted  to  only  S435 
per  month  ( incidentally,  this  Is  tax  free ) .  For 
this  amoimt  to  have  been  correct,  death 
would  have  to  occur  prior  to  1971.  To  Illus- 
trate the  advantages  of  the  "inflation 
hedge"*  provided  in  the  Act,  the  benefit  would 
have  been  S522  in  1972  and  about  S580  to- 
day. This  benefit  will  continue  to  Increase  as 
the  cost  of  living  Uicreases. 

Inasmuch  as  this  income  Is  tax  free  and 
inasmuch  as  there  Is  no  longer  any  expense 
Involved  iu  securing  this  income  or  In  pro- 
viding for  deceased  spouse,  this  should  prove 
to  be  adequate  income,  assuming  her  hus- 
band took  some  steps  to  supplement  it  with 
other  private  insurance.  The  reduction  lu 
benefits  as  depicted  in  the  article  (4435  re- 
duced to  «220  when  Mrs.  Poteka  went  to 
work)  Is  simply  not  true.  If  Mrs.  Poteka  works 
and  earns  the  total  $7,450  cited  in  the  paper, 
she  would  still  receive  about  8360  per  month 
If  death  occurred  prior  to  1971  and  about 
»480  if  death  occurred  today. 

For  many  years  the  insurance  Industry  has 
tried  to  convince  the  public  that  a  reason- 
able aim  for  retirement  is  one-half  the  gross 
income  prior  to  retirement.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  cost  of  going  to  work,  living  away 
from  home,  and  paying  income  tax  will  take 
25  to  35  percent  of  one's  gross  income.  In 
addition,  since  a  retiree  no  longer  has  the 
financial  obligation  of  paying  social  security 
taxes,  retirement  Insurance  premltuns  or 
other  pre-retirement  expenses,  this  Income 
level  Is  usually  deemed  reasonable. 

How  Is  the  Social  Security  Act  meeting 
this  challenge?  Actually,  the  benefits  prom- 
i;ied  are  very  close  to  that  mark.  A  married 
insured  who  has  earned  an  average  of  $8,000 
per  year  which  has  been  subject  to  social 
security  taxation  wUI  be  entitled  to  $558 
per  month  or  about  $6,696  per  year,  probably 
more  than  this  couple  realized  on  the  gross 
pay  of  $8,000  prior  to  retirement.  Similarly, 
a  married  Individual  who  averaged  $6,000 
under  tbe  Act  would  be  paid  $449  monthly 
or  $5,388  per  year.  If  either  the  retired  worker 
or  his  spouse  died,  the  survivor  would  con- 
tinue to  receive  about  $3,600  per  year. 

The  beauty  of  the  present  program  is  thnt 
there  la  no  need  for  the  retiree  to  worry 
about  Inflation.  Today  an  automatic  provi- 
sion of  the  Act  Increases  benefits  as  the  coat 
of  living  increases.  No  commercial  Insurance 
contract  can  provide  that  benefit.  The  closest 
approximation  would  be  the  variable  annuity 
which  is  offered  by  some  companies.  This 
provides  an  inflation  hedge  if  the  value  of 
common  stock  keeps  pace  with  the  cost  of 
living.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  almost 
no  correlation  between  the  cost  of  living 
and  the  value  of  common  stock.  The  Social 
Security  Act  removes  this  worry  from  our 
retired  citizens. 

Primarily  due  to  faulty  assimiptlons  and 
Incorrect  data,  Mr.  Shore  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  program  is  bad  and  that  it 
Is  even  bankrupt.  There  is  no  way  thot  any- 
one could  consider  the  social  security  pro- 
gram bankrupt.  It  Is  true  that  the  trust 
funds  do  not  have  adequate  funds  on  hand 
to  pay  all  future  obligations  today,  but  then 
neither  do  most  private  pension  plans.  The 
trust  funds  contain  in  excess  of  50  billion 
dollars,  sufficient  to  pay  approximately  one 
>ear's  obligations. 

During  that  period  It  will  collect  suffi- 
cient revenue  to  pay  the  following  years 
benefits.  Tills  has  been  the  basic  technique 
over  most  of  the  history  of  the  program. 
Most  people  would  be  far  more  concerned 
over  some  governmental  agency  having  4O0 
to  700  billion  dollars  to  play  with.  Dis- 
regarding what  this  might  have  done  to  the 
economy  (some  suggest  that  even  World 
War  II  would  not  have  brouglit  prosperity 
If  burdened  by  a  fully  reserved  aoclal  secu- 
rity trust)  think  what  an  enjoyable  time 
our  congressmen  would  have  had  in  in- 
creasing the  debt  limit  sufficiently  to  pro- 
vide securities  for  the  social  security  trust 
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to  invest  in.  Perhaps  an  excerpt  from  the 
1971  Advisory  Council  on  social  security's 
■»port  might  make  tbia  clear.  The  advisory 

:ird.   consisting  of  economists,   bustness- 
•i-»n.  and  at  least  one  executive  from  a  major 

fe  Insurance  co.'^ipany.  stated  in  Its  report; 

■The   test    of   actuari.",!    soundness   for   a 
-;■!  insurance  system  Is  wl'ether  the  ex- 

i-.-ed    future    Income    from    contributions 

:<*  i.Ucrcst  or  invested  assets  will  be  suffi- 

!<nt   to  meet  anticipated  expenditures  for 

?i-'^iifs  and  administrative  costs  over  the 
..Ir.-.ticn  period.  The  concept  of  actuarial 

:i;i-.c;iieii!i  as  it  appifpg  to  a  compulsory  social 
ii.i.iMnce  sj-stem  differi^  considerably  from 
:  le  concept  o^  It  applies  to  prlvn-e  insurant 
ivnd  private  pension  plnns,  although  there 
.-n*  cert.iln  points  of  timi!arttr.  particularly 
■  n\\  the  latter.  A  private  Insurance  company 
nust  have  sufflclenc  funds  on  hand  so  that 
!t  win  he  able  to  pny  all  existing  obligations. 
;:'uch  funding,  however,  is  not  necessary  for 
a  national  compulsory  social  Insurance  sys- 
tem and  is  frequently  not  provided  for  la 
crivt'te  pension  plans,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  funded  all  Uie  liability  for  prior- 
iservlc?  credit?  toward  beneftts. 

"Secause  compulsory  social  Hisxirance  Is 
assured  of  continuing  tncomo  (new  work- 
ers must  come  into  the  progmm).  It  doe^ 
not  have  to  build  wp  the  kind  of  reserves 
that  are  necessary  at  ell  times  In  an  Insti- 
tution that  crtnnot  count  on  ciirreut  In- 
come to  meet  current  obligations.  It  is 
proper  in  a  social  insurance  program  to 
count  both  on  receiving  contributions  from 
new  entrants  to  the  system  and  on  paying 
benefits  to  future  beneficiaries,  a^  well  m 
those  now  on  the  rolls." 

Tliu'?.  social  Insur.-uioe  need  only  main- 
tain funds  sufficient  lo  perve  as  contingency 
reserves.  The  assets  of  the  social  security 
funds  serve  this  purpose. 

Throughout  this  paper,  most  of  the  .-^pnce 
has  been  devoted  to  pointing  out  the  errors 
and  omissions  in  Mr.  Shore's  articles.  It 
■ivould  be  just  as  much  In  error  far  me  not  to 
.idralt  the  shortcomings  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  as  that  for  which  I  have  criticized 
Mr.  Shore.  Nothing  is  ALL  good  or  ALL  bad. 
Tl>ere  are  areas  in  Uie  Social  Security  Act 
which  need  Improvement  and  fiirther  study. 
It  Is  true  that  the  single  person  or  the  mar- 
ried couple  without  children  receive  far  le^s 
In  prelection  than  the  tj-pical  married  couple 
with  on©  or  more  children.  By  the  same 
lokcD,  IMS  benefit  for  dollar  contributed  is 
provided  the  married  couples  where  both 
parties  work  and  pay  social  security  taxfs. 
The  problem  of  having  retirement  benefits 
reduced  if  the  retiree  continues  receiving 
earned  Income  Is  also  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. Of  the  22  million  people  eligible  to 
receive  retirement  benefits,  only  6.4'^  are 
having  any  amount  of  their  benefit  withheld 
due  to  the  earnings  test.  Although  more 
people  might  work  if  the  earnings  te:.t  did 
not  exl-st,  it  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  number  would  not  exceed  a  total  of  10'.  . 
Althoit^h  this  does  affect  the  people  con- 
cerned, the  res^iltlng  benefit  for  the  other 
90',  and  tbe  effectiveness  of  accomplishing 
the  basic  aim  of  the  program,  that  of  taking 
oldpr  people  out  of  the  labor  market,  is  not 
disputed. 

The  criticisms  levied  by  Mr.  Shore  are  not 
new.  They  have  been  with  tis  in  some  fashion 
since  the  Initial  implementation  of  the  Act. 
Committees  are  constantly  studying  the  pro- 
pram,  Its  projections,  and  possible  changes 
Recently.  James  B.  Cardwell,  C.nmmitiAlouer 
of  Social  Security,  issued  the  report  of  the 
trustees  of  social  security.  This  1974  Trust- 
ees* Report  shott-s  a  long-range  actuarial 
deficit  for  the  OASDI  program  of  about  3'o 
of  taxable  earnings  over  the  next  75  years 
Miioh  of  this  projected  deficit  is  caused  by 
a  change  in  life  style  of  many  of  our  younger 
married  couples,  and  the  resulting  decrease 
111  birth  rates  for  the  Nation.  We  are  now 
iipproachinj  a  "notgrowth"  birth  rate  and  it 


Js  important  to  ;;now  v.-hat  eflect  zero  popi;- 
latlcn  growth  might  hare  on  the  future 
levels  of  social  seciu-lty  income  a:id,  outgo. 

Although  no  major  Impact  will  be  experi- 
enced uDtU  the  2lat  century,  the  enure  nxea 
of  fiaanchig  wlUbe  the  mair  subject  of  study 
by  the  new  Advisory  CouncJ  on  Social  Secu- 
ritv. Their  recommendations  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  end  of  the 
ye^r.  Therefore,  by  the  end  of  1975.  in  all 
probability,  Congress  wUl  be  enacting  legis- 
lation to  help  solve  th.s  problem  of  the  21^1 
ceattury. 

Over  the  hlstorv  o'  Uie  SoclaJ  Security  Act, 
snuiv  changes  have  been  made,  faolta  cf^r- 
Mcted,  and  more  changes  will  undoubtedly 
be  made  in  the  future.  The  solution  to  the 
problems  faced  by  the  Sodal  Security  Ad- 
ministration cannot  \te  solved  by  Mr.  Shore  s 
Etit'ge.Ht.ion';.  Should  the  govenimeat  ever 
make  '■he  decision  to  follow  the  recommen- 
da'-ions  of  Mr.  Shore— discard  payroll  lax 
for  social  securl ty  and,  o 'iy  government 
bonds —  the  most  incredible  fiscal  confusion 
iinaglnable  would  result.  All  of  tlie  benefits 
of  tbe  social  approach  to  Ineiurance  would  be 
lost  and  all  of  the  problems  of  Federal  bu- 
ica-jcracy  would  remain. 

Social  security  today  is  paying  &4.6  btllio  i 
a  m*.<nt:i  in  benefits  to  30  million  people. 

Ninety-one  percent  of  the  people  age  65 
and  over  are  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits or  are  eligible  to  receive  them. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  all  children  under 
afce  18  and  tlicir  mothers  wUl  receive  bent- 
ms  if  the  family  breadwinner  dies. 

Eitjhty  percent  of  the  population  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  64  are  eligible  for  disabil- 
ky  benefits  in  cape  or  o  severe  and  prolonged 
disability. 

AnythUig  which  can  and  does  pic,  tde  so 
much  lor  so  many  cannot  be  bad.  To  the 
contrary,  no  better  plan  has  yel;  been  of- 
fered to  us.  Certainly,  Mr.  Shore's  s\'ggeatiou 
IS  not  a  better  alternative. 


MRS.  MARTIN  LTJTHER  KING,  SR. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Prcfiident.  I  want  to 
join  with  many  of  my  Senate  colleagues 
in  expressing  my  profound  sorrow  and 
shock  at  the  shooting  death  of  Mi-s.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Sr.  and  a  chux-ch  dea- 
con. Mr.  Edward  Boykin.  on  June  30. 

Once  again,  the  King  family  has  been 
the  target  of  violence.  Once  again,  all 
Americans  ask  "why?"  And  once  again, 
there  is  no  reasonable  answer, 

Mi-s.  King  was  more  than  the  mother 
of  a  great  civil  rights  leader.  She  was  a 
women  who  had  dedicated  her  life  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  our  Nation,  and  to  the 
nonviolent  righting  of  so  many  wrong?. 

Her  untimeb"  death  is  a  tragedy,  but 
her  accomplishments  will  long  be  re- 
membered. I  ofTer  my  tribute  to  Mrs. 
King,  and  hope  that  A»^erica  will  profit 
from  her  e.xample. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  NATIONAL 
HEALTH  CARE  INSURANCE  PLAN 
IS  NEEDED 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  we  all 
know,  the  costs  of  providing  medical 
care  and  services  in  tliis  country  con- 
tinue to  rise  at  a  tremendous  rate.  We 
in  the  Congiess  will  soon  have  to  face 
this  problem  headon  in  a  debate  over 
legislation  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
national  health  care  insurance  plan. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  my  home 
State  of  Hawaii  Is  the  first  State  of  Uie 
Union  to  move  toward  adopting  a  com- 
prehensive health  plan  by  pa.s&ing  a  bOl 


which  would  guarantee  prepaid  health 
insurance  coverage  to  all  woikers  em- 
ployed at  least  20  hours  a  week  and  who 
have  worked  over  4  months.  Moreover, 
tliis  bill  realizes  the  concept  that  evi-r- 
resident  of  Hawaii  hi»,s  the  right  to 
proper  hejUh  cave. 

I  encourage  all  my  coUragues  lo  r:-i-- 
ognlre  the  provisions  of  this  bill  which 
might  serve  as  a  refeience  for  the  dralt- 
ing  of  similar  legislation  on  a  national 
scale. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  llie 
text  of  the  prepaid  health  care  act.  an 
nrlicle  from  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
and  some  questions  and  answers  oi  ihe 
Hawaii  Prepared  Healtli  Care  Act.  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
*  us  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Rrcorj), 
05  follows: 

I  From  the  Koao'.ulu  Sur- Bulletin  | 

FnreAtD  He-.trH  lNsr»*i*cE  BitL  PiW/tiv 

PASSTJ 

i.Br  Buck  Donhaci) 
The  State  Senate  and  Rouse  yesterdriv 
pair^cd  and  sent  to  the  Goveraor  a  landmar:: 
i)ili  ther:  ^-ould  provide  prepaid  health  insur- 
ruce  coverage  to  thau-sands  of  worker?  ro; 
nr.w  covertd  by  such  plans. 

nie  bUl,  hu:ife  up  In  Joint  conference  com- 
mittee for  an  er!t:re  year,  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  \inanlmous  vote.  In  the  House,  only  four 
Republicans — Hepg.  Palph  AJlfu,  John  Mc- 
deiros.  Howard  K.  Oda  aud  Andy  Poepoe— 
vo'ed  against  li. 

Democratic  Rep.  Hiro5hi  Kato.  manager  of 
the  House  conferees,  said  the  bill  will  guar- 
antee health  cover.i£e  to  abont  40,000  worker*. 

And  he  snid  the  bill  established  the  con- 
cept thnt  "everj'  resident  of  this  Siate  ha:> 
Ihe  right  to  good  he.itth  cai*e." 

He  satd  the  Legislature,  '.vhtrh  ha?  been 
i;udying  the  matter  since  1971,  has  "lor  :oo 
long  been  neyieciinf  to  fulfiir*  lu  duty  lo 
provide  adequate  health  care  to  its  cocsUtu- 
euts. 

"ir.e  measure.  U  ii^ied  U;to  law.  would 
^'jarantee  prepaid  health  lusurauce  cover- 
age— along  the  lines  of  Kaiser  or  KMSA 
plans— to  moiit  workers  employed  at  least  20 
hours  a  week  and  working  at  least  four 
months- 
There  are  exemptions.  TTiev  include  work- 
ers now  protected  by  plaas  whose  benenr. 
equal  those  outlined  in  the  bill;  seasonal 
pineapple  workers;  federal.  State  and  coun  y 
employes,  who  are  already  covered;  depeud- 
en'^  already  covered  by  such  plans;  and  re  - 
tipients  ot  medical  assistance. 

The  employer  and  the  employe  wxnUd  be 
required  to  coiiirtliute  eq\Ukl  itinoun'.s  to 
cover  insurance  premiums. 

But  there  are  exccpiious. 

If  an  employe's  scheduled  contrlbuiioa 
B.-nounu  lo  more  than  1.5  per  cent  of  his 
wage®,  his  employer  would  be  required  to  pick 
up  the  diJJeience  between  that  peiTenta^r> 
and  wnat  tbe  premium  coais. 

Tbe  biU  would  also  set  up  a  special  pre- 
mium supplemeniaiiun  fund  to  help  ou: 
smaU  employers. 

Employers  who  have  fewer  thau  eight  em- 
ployes working  for  them  would  not  have  to 
put  into  the  plan  more  than  1.5  per  cent  oi 
the  total  amount  of  wages  they  pay  so  long 
as  the  excess  above  thai  percentage  amounts 
to  more  than  s  per  cent  of  the  employers'  in- 
come before  taxes. 

If  the  excess  Is  above  5  per  cent,  the  spe- 
cial fund  would  pick  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  1.5  per  cent,  and  the  employers' 
ri^gular  share  of  the  cost  of  the  premium. 

The  bill  also  would  reqtilre  au  employer  to 
pick  up  the  employe's  half  of  tho  premluui 
for  at  least  three  montlis  durmg  the  time  the 
employe  Is  .sick  and  cant  work. 
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If  an  employe  works  for  more  than  one 
company.  It  would  be  up  to  hlra  to  decide 
which  firm  would  be  considered  the  primary 
eriiployer  and  therefore  liable  to  pay  half  the 
premium  costs. 

But  It  would  be  up  to  the  emplover  to  de- 
cide which  kind  of  health  plan— Kaiser  or 
HM5A — would  be  used. 


July  JO,  1974 


The  HAWAn  Prepaid  Health  Care  Act— Some 
Questions  and  Answers  " 
The  new  Hawaii  Prepaid  Health  Care  Act 
is  a  law  that  provides  an  unprecedented  kind 
of  state  social  legislation.  By  filling  in  the 
gaps  in  prepaid  health  insurance  coverage, 
the  law  is  intended  to  guarantee  that  every 
regular  employee  in  the  State  wUl  have  the 
protection  and  security  of  coverage  under  a 
prepaid  health  care  plan.  The  following 
•Questions  and  Answers'*  may  help  in  under- 
standing the  Act.  If  any  employer  or  em- 
ployee wants  to  know  about  specific  situa- 
tions, rights  or  obligations,  or  legal  rights 
or  remedies  under  the  Act.  he  should  con- 
sult with  an  attorney  or  the  office  charged 
with  administering  the  Act.  the  State  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations. 

CEKEHAL   PROVISIONS 

1.  Q;  When  does  the  Act  become  effective? 

A:  Prepaid  health  care  coverage  under  the 
Act  goes  Into  effect  on  January  1.  1975. 

Paym»nt  of  premiums  for  the  required 
health  insurance  also  begins  on  January  i. 
1975.  ' 

For  the  administrative  pxirposes  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, the  Act  takes  effect  upon  Its  approval 
by  the  Governor:  so  that  necessary  forms 
can  be  designed  and  prepared,  rules  and 
regulations  can  be  drafted  and  promulgated. 
clvu  service  staff  can  be  recruited  and 
trained,  and  the  Director  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustrial Relations  can  select  and  appoint 
the  members  of  his  Prepaid  Health  Care 
Advisory  Council. 

COVERAGE 

2.  Q:  Who  is  entitled  to  prepaid  health 
care  benefits  under  the  Act? 

A:  Employees,  only:  the  Act  Is  emplovment 
related,  to  o-ssure  that  workers  in  this"  State 
have  prepaid  health  care  protection. 

3.  Q;  Does  the  Act  apply  to  all  employees 
In  the  State? 

A:  No,  only  to  regular  employees  in  private 
employment  if  they  are  not  covered  by  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  providing  for 
prepaid  health  care. 

4.  Q:  Who  la  a  regular  employee? 
A:  Anyone  who  works  at  least  20  hours  • 

week  for  one  employer,  but  excluding  sea- 
sonal work,  such  as  in  the  pineapple  fields 
or  canneries  or  in  coffee  harvesting. 

5.  Q;  Why  aren't  government  (federal, 
state,  county)  workers  covered? 

A:  They  already  have  available  prepaid 
health  care:  for  example,  since  1961  every 
state  and  county  emplo.vee  has  been  entitled 
to  a  health  benefits  plan  under  a  law  en- 
acted in  that  year. 

6.  Q:  Does  that  mean  that  as  soon  as  a 
person  Is  hired  by  a  private  employer  to 
work  at  least  20  hours  a  week,  the  worker  is 
entitled  under  this  Act  to  prepaid  health 
insurance? 

A:  Besides  working  at  least  20  hours  a 
week  to  be  eligible,  a  regular  emplovee  must 
receive  a  monthly  wage  of  86.67  times  the 
state  minimum  hourly  wage.  Since  Act  14. 
Session  Laws  of  Hawaii  1974.  will  raise  the 
minimum  hourly  wage  to  »2.00  an  hour  by 
the  time  the  Hawaii  Prepaid  Health  Care 
Act  takes  effect,  the  moiuly  wage  of  a  regu- 
lar employee  must  be  86,67  times  t2  00  or 
approximately  S174. 


•  May  197+— The  Legislative  Reference  Bu- 
reau gratefully  acknowledges  the  assUtence 
or  Patricia  K.  Putman.  formerly  with  the 
LRB.  for  her  formulation  of  most  of  these 
questions  and  answers. 


Tliere  is  also  a  period  of  eliglblUtv.  a  kind 
of  probationary  period.  The  employee  must 
establish  eliglblUty  for  the  heatlh  care 
benefits  by  first  working  for  the  employer 
for  four  consecutive  weeks.  After  four  con- 
secutive weeks  of  employment,  the  employer 
must  arrange  as  soon  as  possible  for  prepaid 
health  coverage  for  the  employee. 

7.  Q:  Does  the  Act  have  other  exclusions 
from  coverage? 

A:  Yes.  there  is  a  long  list  of  exclusions, 
In  addition  to  the  exclusions  for  govern- 
meut  employment,  seasonal  employment, 
part-time  employment,  and  coverage  under 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement.  Some  of 
the  important  exclusions  are: 

(1)  Employmem  for  a  person's  husband. 
wife,  son.  or  daughter  and  employment  of 
chUdren  under  the  age  of  21  by  their  mother 
or  father. 

(2)  Employment  as  an  insurance  agent. 
insurance  solicitor,  real  estate  broker,  or 
real  estate  salesman  when  the  only  pay  is  by 
commission. 

(3)  Employees  who  rely  upon  prayer  or 
other  spiritual  means  for  healing  pursuant 
to  the  teachings,  faith,  or  belief  of  any 
group,   such   as   Christian   Scientists. 

(4)  Employment  under  programs  of  the 
Federal  Economic  Oppwtunlty  Act  of  1964. 

8.  Q:  Does  the  Act  require  any  prepaid 
health  care  benefits  for  dependents  of  em- 
ployees such  as  the  employees  spouse  and 
children? 

A:  No,  the  Legislature  determined  that  to 
include  mandatory  coverage  for  dependents 
at  this  time  would  be  too  costly:  and.  in  the 
case  of  children  entitled  to  health  care  ben- 
efits under  federal  programs,  if  this  law 
provided  for  their  health  care  benefits, 
Hawaii  would  lose  the  federal  share  of  fund- 
ing, a  substantial  amount  of  money, 

9.  Q:  Then  is  the  Act  of  no  help  if  an 
employee  wants  to  provide  coverage  for  his 
dependeuta  under  prepaid  health  care  pro- 
tection? 

A.  That  is  not  quite  correct.  There  are 
features  in  the  Act  to  encourage  coverage 
for  dependents. 

( 1 )  For  Instance,  a  prepaid  health  care  plan 
that  provides  more  limited  benefits  than  the 
plans  in  the  State  with  the  largest  numbers 
of  subscribers  (HMSA  or  Kaiser')  may  be  ac- 
ceptable if  the  employer  pays  at  least  half 
of  the  cost  of  coverage  of  dependents  under 
the  plan. 

(2)  m  the  alternative,  the  Act  permits  an 
employee  to  voluntarily  purchase  coverage 
for  his  dependents  in  addition  to  his  own 
mandatory  coverage  if  the  prepaid  health 
care  plan  he  is  covered  by  will  provide  such 
coverage  for  an  additional  premium. 

10.  Q:  I  am  a  Hawaii  resident  working  for 
a  local  construction  company  with  200  full- 
time  employees.  Last  year.  I  worked  on  a 
construction  project  at  the  Honolulu  Air- 
port for  one  month  but  then  was  sent  to 
Kwajaleln  for  the  remaining  u  months  to 
work  on  a  Job  our  company  got.  Would  I  be 
covered  under  the  Act  even  though  I  worked 
out  of  state? 

A:  Yes.  The  law  provides  that  covered  em- 
ployment includes  an  employee's  entire  serv- 
ice performed  both  in  and  out  of  state  if  the 
employee's  base  of  operation  Is  In  Hawaii  or 
the  place  from  which  the  employee's  work 
is  controlled  is  in  Hawaii. 

HEALTH  CARE  BENEFTTS  AND  PLAKS 

11.  Q;  What  kind  of  health  care  benefits 
will  employees  be  entitled  to  under  the  Act? 

A;  In  general,  the  Act  requires  that  the 
health  care  benefiu  must  Include  ilie  follow- 
ing b,-».=;tc  types  of  benefits: 

tit  In-patient  and  out-patient  hospital 
care.  *^ 

(2)  Surgical  services. 

(3|  Medical  benefits,  including  home,  office 
and  hospital  visits  by  doctors. 

(41  Diagnostic  and  therapeutic  services. 

(5i  Maternity  benefits  for  employees  who 
have  been  covered  by  the  prepaid  health  care 


plan  for  at  least  9  consecutive  months  prior 
to  delivery. 

12.  Q;  How  do  the  benefits  required  under 
the  Act  compare  with  health  insuronce  poli- 
cies generally  available  In  the  State? 

A:  The  benefits  required  under  the  Act 
are  very  similar  to  the  most  popular  plans 
of  HMSA  and  Kaiser,  which  are  the  plana  in 
Hawaii  wUh  the  largest  niunbers  of  sub- 
scriber*. 

13.  Q;  If  the  prepaid  health  care  plan 
provided  for  an  employee  Is  not  one  offered 
by  HMSA  or  Kaiser  (if  it  is  a  plan  offered 
by  a  private  insiu-ance  company),  how  can 
the  employee  know  If  the  benefits  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Act? 

A:  The  Director  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Relations,  with  the  advice  of  the  Prepaid 
Health  Care  Advisory  Council,  will  decide  If 
the  plan  Includes  health  care  benefits  equal 
to.  or  "medically  reasonably  substitutable" 
for.  the  benefits  under  the  HMSA  or  Kaiser 
plan.  For  example,  a  prepaid  health  care 
plan  may  be  designed  that  would  include 
some  dental  services  and.  Instead  of  120 
hospital  days  a  year,  would  include  only  90 
hospital  days  a  year.  The  Director  then  would 
consult  With  the  Advisory  Council  to  decide 
whether  the  proposed  additional  dental  ser\-- 
ice  is  •'medically  reasonably  substitutable" 
for  the  decrease  of  30  hospital  days. 

14.  Q;  What  prevents  the  employer  from 
selectuig  a  prepaid  health  core  plan  that 
Includes  all  the  required  health  care  bene- 
fits but  has  special  provisions  that  are  dis- 
advantageous to  the  employee,  such  as  spe- 
cial limitations  or  deductibles  or  extra  pay- 
ments imposed  on  the  employee,  in  connec- 
tion with  receiving  the  health  care  benefits? 

A:  The  Act  clearly  states  thot  the  DU^c- 
tor  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  Is  to 
take  into  account  not  only  the  types  and 
quantity  of  benefits,  but  also  the  costs  of  the 
prenUunxs.  limitations  on  reimbursablllty 
including  deductibles,  and  required  amount^ 
of  co-Insurance  In  determining  whether  a 
prepaid  health  care  plan  qualifies  as  a  plan 
providing  the  mandatory  health  care  bene- 
fits required  under  the  Act. 

15.  Q:  What  if  the  emplover  wants  to 
switch  plans? 

A:  As  between  an  HMSA-type  plan  which 
reimburses  expenses,  and  Kaiser-type  plan 
which  furnishes  the  health  care,  an  em- 
ployers election  between  the  two  types  is 
binding  for  one  year.  As  for  switching  plans 
within  each  classification,  there  is  no  pro- 
hibition, so  long  as  the  plan  is  in  compliance 
with  the  Act. 

16.  Q:  What  if  the  employee  wants  to 
switch  plans? 

A:  The  choice  of  plan  is  up  to  the  em- 
ployer However,  the  employee  shall  not  be 
required  to  contribute  a  greater  amount  to 
the  premium  than  he  would  have  to  con- 
tribute had  the  employer  elected  coverage 
with  the  contractors  providing  the  prevailing 
coverage  of  the  respective  ij-pe  in  the  State 

17  Q:  May  employers  Join  together  In  pro- 
viding a  plan? 

A:  The  Act  authorizes  employers  to  form 
assocUitions  for  the  purpose  of  jointly  pro- 
viding prepaid  health  care  protection  for 
their  employees  with  the  contractors  au- 
thorized to  provide  such  coveraee  in  the 
State. 

18.  Q:  I  am  an  emplovee  of  a  national  com- 
pany which  has  a  health  plan  not  In  com- 
pliance with  this  Act.  Does  the  company 
have  to  change  its  entire  health  plan  Just 
to  comply  with  Hawaii's  law? 

A:  No.  But  the  company  has  otie  year  lu 
which  to  adjust  Its  plan  so  that  its  Hawaii 
employees  are  covered  In  compliance  with 
Hawaii's  law.  What  it  does  about  its  employ- 
ees ni  other  states  is  not  Hawaii's  concern. 
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PREMIUM  COSTS 

19.  Q:  Who  is  responsible  for  paying  the 
premium  for  the  required  prepaid  health 
care  plan? 

A:  Both  the  employee  and  the  employer 


share  the  cost;  and  In  certain  situations  the 
State  also  contributes,  as  a  subsidy  to  mar- 
iilnal  small  employers.  The  cost  allocation  In 
most  cases  goes  as  follows: 

<  1 )  Employer  contributes  at  least  one- 
fi.iif  of  the  cost  of  the  premium. 

i2|  Employee  contributes,  through  payroll 
deductions,  the  balance,  except  that  an 

t3|  Employee  in  no  case  contributes  more 
\  .an  l.S  per  cent  of  his  wages,  and 

*4)  If  employee's  contribution  Is  less  than 
■  'iie-half  of  the  cost  of  the  premium,  the 
.:.iiployer  contributes  the  whole  remaining 
ijcriion  of  the  premium. 

20.  Q:  In  round  figures,  what  are  the  pro- 
niiuni  costs  mvolved? 

A:  According  to  data  gathered  in  couiiec- 
ilon  with  the  writing  of  this  legislation,  the 
prepaid  health  care  required  In  this  Act  costs 
about  8180  a  year  for  each  worker:  the 
amount  is  roughly  the  same  whether  the 
prepaid  health  care  is  under  a  plan  In  which 
the  health  provider  is  reimbursed  for  bealtli 
services  delivered  (HMSA  type)  or  is  under 
a  plan  that  actually  furnishes  the  health 
ftcrvlces  (Kaiser  type).  Following  are  ex- 
amples of  how  the  cost  sharing  works: 

Example  I.  Employee  with  wages  of  86.000 
a  year.  Employer  contributes  '^  of  8180  or 
S90  a  year  ($7.60  a  month).  Employee  con- 
tributes 1,2  of  $180  or  $90  a  year  (S7.50  a 
month). 

This  example  Is  at  the  "break-even  '  wage 
level  where  1,5  per  cent  of  the  $6,000  wage 
equals  $90,  which  is  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
tlie  premium. 

Example  2.  Employee  with  wages  of  $9,000 
a  year.  Employer  contributes  !i  of  4180  or 
$90  a  year  ($7.50 .a  month).  Employee  con- 
tributes \2  of  $180  or  »90  a  year  ($7.60  o 
month), 

llils  example  shows  that  a  wage  levels 
higher  that  $6,000,  the  cost  of  the  premltuu 
Is  a  lower  percentage  of  the  wages;  $90  Is 
only  one  per  cent  of  $9,000. 

Example  3.  Employee  with  wages  of  34.800 
a  year.  Employer  contributes  'ij  of  $180  or 
$90  a  year  ($7.50  a  month).  Employee  con- 
tributes 1.6%  of  wages  $72  a  year  ($6.00  a 
month) .  Employer  contributes  remaining 
portion  of  $180  or  SIB  a  year  (81.50  a  mouth). 
This  example  shows  the  results  when  the 
employee's  contribution  of  LSr;,  of  wages 
does  not  equal  one  half  of  the  cost  of  the 
premium.  In  this  example  the  employer's 
total  contribution  is  $108  a  year  or  ^9  a 
month, 

21.  Many  workers  have  more  Uian  one  Job. 
Who  decides  which  employer  must  provide 
!he  prepaid  health  care  plan  and  contribute 
the  employer's  share  of  the  premium  costs 
la  these  situations? 

A:  First.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Act  covers  only  regular  employees  (at  least 
20  hours  of  work  a  week  for  a  single  em- 
ployer); so  If  a  "moonllghf  or  second  job  Is 
Just  part-thne.  not  amounting  to  20  hours 
of  work  a  week,  there  is  no  problem.  If,  how- 
ever, a  worker  is  a  regular  employee  of  two  or 
more  employers  and  meets  the  monthly  sal- 
ary test  for  each  employer,  the  worker  de- 
cides which  one  of  his  employers  will  be  con- 
sidered the  "principal"  employer  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  and  that  Is  the  employer 
who  must  provide  the  prepaid  health  care 
plan  and  pay  the  employer's  share  of  the 
costs  of  tlie  premium, 

22  Does  tJie  same  rule  apply  to  a  gov- 
ernment worker  (employed  by  the  federal, 
*taie.  or  county  government  j  who  nioon- 
hghts? 

A:  No.  If  a  worker  I.,  a  regular  employee  of 
a  private  employer  and  also  a  regular  em- 
ployee of  the  government,  the  government 
is  the  "principle  employer".  This  rule  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  government  workers 
have  for  a  long  time  been  entitled  to  health 
benefits  plans,  and  this  Act  is  intended  not 
to  duplicate  benefits  provided  under  other 
laws, 
23.  If  a  worker  Is  a  regular  employee  of 


two  employers,  won't  each  of  the  employers 
try  to  force  the  worker  to  select  the  other 
employer  as  "principal"  employer  becatise 
providing  the  employee  with  a  prepaid  health 
care  plan  is  a  business  expense  to  the  em- 
ployer? 

A:  The  Act  specifically  prohibits  employ- 
ers from  using  this  kmd  of  fore?  or  In  any 
way  interfering  with  the  employee's  choice 
of  principal  employer,  and  an  employer  who 
violates  tlie  prohibition  will  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  up  to  $200. 

24.  How  are  premium  payments  made 
when  the  worker  Is  sick,  and  where  the  em- 
ployee's sick  leave  Is  used  up? 

A:  These  situations  are  handled  under  a 
"continuation"  provision  in  the  Act.  If  the 
worker  Is  disabled  from  working  because  of 
sickness,  or  even  when  he  Is  hospitalized,  the 
employer  must  continue  to  pay  the  employ- 
er's share  of  the  cost  of  the  premium,  during 
the  time  of  the  sickness  or  hospitalization. 
The  employer  must  make  these  payments  for 
the  longer  of  the  following  periods: 

(1)  Three  months  following  the  month 
during  which  the  employee  became  hcwpltol- 
Ized  or  otherwise  disabled  from  working,  or 

(2 )  The  period  of  the  employee's  sick 
leave. 

The  reason  for  the  "conttauatton"  provi- 
sion Is  to  assist  the  employee  in  keeping  up 
his  entitlement  to  health  care  benefits  dur- 
ing the  time  when  he  most  needs  them— 
when  sick  or  hospitalized. 

EXEMPTIONS 

25.  Q:  If  a  worker  already  has  health  In- 
surance or  is  entitled  to  health  care  bene- 
fits, does  that  worker  have  to  be  included 
under  this  Act? 

A:  This  Act  is  intended  not  to  duplicate 
benefits  because  a  person  does  not  need  two 
prepaid  health  care  platis.  In  the  following 
cases.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  worker 
to  notify  the  employer  not  to  provide  a  pre- 
paid health  care  plan  under  this  Act: 

(1)  For  a  person  who  is  a  r^ulor  em- 
ployee of  two  or  more  employers,  an  employer 
who  Is  not  selected  as  "prlnclpar"  employer 
must  be  notified  not  to  provide  the  health 
care  plan  for  that  employee. 

(2)  For  a  person  covered  by  health  Insur- 
ance or  a  prepaid  health  caxe  plan  under  fed- 
eral law,  such  OS  a  person  65  years  of  age  or 
older  who  is  covered  by  Medicare,  the  em- 
ployer must  be  notified  not  to  provide  the 
health  care  plan  for  that  employee. 

(3)  For  a  person  who  is  entitled  to  health 
benefits  as  good  as  those  required  under  this 
Act.  as  a  dependent  (Wife,  husband,  child) 
of  someone  with  a  prepaid  health  care  plan. 
the  employer  must  be  notified  not  to  provide 
the  health  care  plan  for  that  employee. 

1 4)  For  a  person  who  Is  a  recipient  of  pub- 
lic assistance  or  covered  by  a  prepaid  health 
plan  under  the  state  law  on  medical  assist- 
ance, such  as  a  working  mother  entitled  to 
aid  for  dependent  chUdren.  the  employer 
must  be  notified  not  to  provide  the  health 
care  plan   for  that  employee. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  the  employer  must 
notify  the  Director  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Relations  of  the  exemptions,  or  of  any  change 
in  the  e.\emptIons,  The  employee  also  has  the 
rei-ponsiblllty  of  notifying  the  employer  of 
nay  change  In  the  circumstances  that  qual- 
ify for  an  exemption 

PBEMIUM  SVPPLJ: MENTATION 

::g.  Q:  Doo.«:nt  this  Act  impose  a  burden 
oa  employers  by  adding  additional  expenses 
on  the  cost  of  doing  business? 

A;  To  the  extent  that  employers  contrib- 
ute to  the  costs  of  the  premium  for  their 
employees'  prepaid  health  care  plans,  that 
is  an  additional  cost  of  doing  business.  It  is 
believed  that  businesses  should  bear  a  r«a- 
sonable  share  of  the  cost  of  providing  these 
healtli  benefits  for  employees,  instead  of 
pl.^ciiig  too  large  a  burden  ou  emplO)-ees, 
e^-pecially  the  low  wage  earning  employee. 


and  on  the  taxpayers  at  large.  However,  tliere 
Is  special  concern  for  small  businesses  that 
operate  on  a  small  margin  of  profit  where  too 
large  additional  expenses  would  be  more 
than  they  can  easily  bear.  For  tliese  small 
businesses,  the  Act  provides  for  premium 
supplementation  to  help  meet  the  premium 
c^sts  for  the  required  prepaid  health  care 
plans. 

27.  Q:  Wlu't  businesses  qualify  as  eniflll 
businesses  for  purpo.ses  of  the  premium  sup- 
pleraeniatton? 

A:  An  employer  who  employs  7  or  fewer 
employees  who  are  entitled  to  prepaid  health 
care  benefits  under  the  Act. 

28.  Q:  Are  all  employers  with  7  or  fewer 
employees  eligible  for  premium  supplementa- 
tion? 

A:  No,  there  Is  a  two-part  test  that  must 
be  met  In  order  for  a  small  business  to  be 
entitled  to  premium  supplementation. 

(1)  Fli-st.  the  employers  Ehare  of  the  co*;! 
of  the  premium  must  exceed  1-5  per  cent 
of  his  total  payroll.  Following  are  examples 
of  this  part  of  the  test: 

Employer  A  has  4  regular  employee*.,  each 
with  wages  of  $6,000. 

Employees  contribute  fOO  each  (1.5'  of 
$6.000=$90.  one-half  of  premltuu) . 

Employer  contributes  $90x4  ($90  for  each 
employee)^=*360. 

Total  payroll  U  $24,000.  l^Tc  of  $24,000:= 
$360, 

In  this  example,  the  employer  does  not 
meet  the  first  part  of  the  test  and  is  not 
eligible  for  premium  supplementation:  his 
share  of  premium  costs  does  not  exceed  1.6 '^ 
of  the  total  payroll. 

Employer  B  has  the  following  regular  em- 
ployees: 

2  employees,  each  with  wages  of  $9,000  and 
3  employees,  each  with  wages  of  $4,600. 

89.000  employees  contribute  $90  each  (one 
half  of  pkcmium) . 

M,800  employees  contribute  $72  each  ( 1 .5  'I 
of  wages) . 

Employer  contributes  CIBO  (190  each  for 
$9,000  employees) . 

Employer  contributes  $324  ($108  each  for 
44,800  employees). 

Total.  $504. 

Total  payroU  Is  $32,400  (?9.0O0.- 2  and 
$4,800X3).   1.5';^    of  S32.400  =  »486. 

In  this  example,  the  employer  meets  the 
first  part  of  the  test:  bis  share  of  premium 
costs  exceeds  1.6"o  of  the  total  payroll. 

Employer  C  has  the  following  regular  em- 
ployees; 

1  employee  with  wages  of  $6,000. 

1  employee  with  wages  of  $4,800. 

5  employees,  each  with  wages  of  $3,0tX). 

S6,000  employee  contributes  $90. 

$4,600  employee  contributes  $72. 

S3.  000  employees  contribute  $45  each. 

Employer  contributes  $90  (for  &6.O00  em- 
ployee). 

Employer  contributes  $108  ^for  il.800  em- 
ployee 1 

Employer  contributes  £675  ($13S  each  for 
$3 .000  employees). 

Total.  *873, 

Total  payroll  is  $25,800  \^%  of  $25,890^ 
6387. 

lu  this  example,  the  employer  meets  the 
first  part  of  the  test;  his  share  of  premium 
costs  exceeds  LS*:;-   of  the  total  payroll. 

(2)  The  second  part  of  the  test  to  qualify 
a  small  business  for  premium  supplementa- 
tion relates  to  profits  from  the  business.  If 
the  employer's  chare  of  premium  costs  ex- 
ceed.". ].S'~^  of  total  payroll  (first  part  of 
test),  the  employer  Is  entitled  to  premium 
supplementation  only  when  the  excess  Is 
more  than  5':  of  his  business  income  be- 
fore taxes.  This  port  of  the  test  makes  clear 
that  in  every  c^se  the  employer,  as  well  as 
the  employee,  must  contribute  at  least  l.^'t. 
of  the  pre'^'anm  costs  and  that  no  one  gets 
a  ■fre-'  ride". 

IQ  the  examples  used  for  the  first  port  of 
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the  test,  III  order  lor  ivn  employer  to  ti'.ialifv 
lor  premium  supplementation, 

Employer  A — He  can  be  disregarded  be- 
can'^e  he  did  not  meet  the  first  part  of  the 
lepi.. 

Emplt>>er  B — Suppose  this  employer  Is  in 
A  retpil  or  Mrrlce  trade,  the  2  89.000  employ- 
••es  are  trained  In  business  administration. 
r.nd  the  trained  iu  business  administration. 
and  the  3  M.800  employees  are  clerks.  Sup- 
pn.-f>  aifio  that  this  business  net^,  before  taxe-s. 
>:i'VOiW  income.  With  these  facts,  the  em- 
ployer r.ould  not  be  entitled  to  supplemenca- 
tiGii  fc<r  hl8  share  cf  the  costs  of  the  pre- 
ri;un'.t  for  his  employees'  prepaid  health  care 
plan  t>ecause  the  eiB  amount  he  paid  In 
premiums  that  was  more  than  1  S'^;  of  total 
pa>Toll  Is  not  more  than  5'.  of  his  business 
Income  before  taxes. 

Employer  C — Suppose  this  employer  also  1^ 
t'.i  a  retail  or  service  trade,  the  66.000  em- 
ployee ba^  some  rears  of  experience,  the  S4.- 
SOO  employee  has  finished  their  In-serrice 
training,  and  the  5  $3,000  employees  are  new 
hires  Just  le.irnUig  their  Jobs.  Suppose  also 
that  tUl3  business  nets,  before  taxes,  9S.00Q 
income.  With  these  facu.  Employer  C  is  en- 
titled to  e&6  In  premtiun  supplementation. 
Kii  iBli  contribution  ton-ard  premium  cost^ 
a  64$3  moie  than  l.fln,  of  total  pajTOIl 
i-io7j.  and  9I8G  Ls  88fl  more  than  5  -..  ol 
business  Income  before  taxes  (98.000} . 

29.  Q:  How  does  the  small  businessman  ac- 
tually go  about  claiming  and  collecting 
premium  supplementbilon  if  he  is  qualified 
lov  this  assistance? 

A:  The  employer  must  flic  a  claim  for  tl:e 
'.ipplementBtion  and  prove  that  he  is  eu- 
ti'led  to  !t.  Probably,  the  easiest  way  to  es- 
:iiblt^h  his  right  to  the  supplementation  is 
la  gu*e  the  administrator  a  copy  of  his  bn?!- 
iieas  tax  return.  The  employer  wUl  also  have 
to  inform  blm.self  about  the  rules  and  icgu- 
h.i-.ons  on  the  matter. 

30.  Q:  Who  pays  for  the  premium  &upple- 
i..eutAtion  that  quallfviiit'  bmall  businesses 
c.tn  claim? 

A:  Premimn  supplemoniaiion  paj-mem? 
tive  to  be  paid  out  of  a  special  fund  consisting 
cf  money  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  the  supplementation,  plus  fine? 
r.nd  penalties  collected  under  the  Act. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND   ENFORCKIirENT 

01.  Q:  Who  Is  responsible  for  the  adnu::- 
i-iratlon  and  enforcement  of  the  Act? 

A:  The  Director  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Felations  who  will  be  a^'^lsted  by  an  Advi- 
sory Council  lu  determinations  on  quallflcft- 
i  .on.-  of  prepaid  health  care  plans. 

32.  Q;  Win  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement   be    expensive    and    compllcfltedV 

A:  Day-to-day  ndmlnl5trative  and  en- 
forcement responslbUltles  for  the  Hnwotl 
Health  Prepayment  Act  will  fall  conveniently 
v-lfhtn  the  division  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  that  ts  al- 
ready responsible  for  ndmlnlstrntlon  and  en- 
fr.rcement  of  HBWair.s  Temporary  Disability 
Iiisumnce  Law. 

33.  Q;  Who  mnke'^  \ip  the  Prepaid  Health 
Cure  Advisory  Council? 

A:  The  members  of  this  body,  nol  mere 
thpn  7  people,  will  be  appointed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations.  Tlie 
niemberj!  must  include  representatives  of  the 
medical  and  public  honlth  professions,  con- 
."■umer  interests,  and  others  experienced  in 
prepaid  healtli  care  protection. 

34.  Q:  What  arc  the  penalties  for  not 
iTi-aiplymg  with  the  Act? 

A;  Generally,  the  penalty  for  an  employer 
vho  does  not  provide  the  required  prepaid 
heitUh  care  plan  for  his  employees  Is  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  1^25  (or  SI  for  each  em- 
ployee t  lor  each  day  of  noncompliance,  la 
ndditioa,  for  wilful  violations  of  the  Act 
by  ftn  employer,  an  employee,  or  a  prepaid 
heulth  care  plan  contractor,  fines  up  to  tlie 
iunouiit  ol  $300  may  be  Imposed. 


ErrrcT  of  fede:e\l  law 

35.  Q:  What  happens  if  federal  legislft- 
tlon  is  enacted  to  provide  for  a  national 
health  Insurance  law? 

A:  If  the  federal  legislation  provides  for 
voluntary  prepaid  health  care  for  the  people 
of  Hawaii  so  that  the  beueflts  are  at  least  as 
favorable  as  the  benefits  under  this  Act.  then 
this  Act  will  go  out  of  effect. 

If  the  federal  legislation  provides  lor 
mandatory  prepaid  health  care  lor  the  people 
of  Hawaii,  then  ihls  Act  will  go  out  of  effect. 

If  ihe  federal  legislation  Is  the  kind  tliat 
prohibits  a  State  from  having  a  law  requir- 
ing prepaid  heelth  cp.re,  then  this  Aft  will 
go  okit  of  effect. 

Hawaii  Sitnaie  Sill  No.  14 
A   bill   for  an  act  relating  to  the  Hawaii 
Health   Prepayment   Act 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii: 

Section  1.  The  Hawaii  Revised  Statutes 
is  amended  by  adding  a  new  chapter  to  be 
pppropriatelr  numbered  and  to  read  as 
follows : 

"CHArTER 
PREPAID     HEALTH     t..\RE      ACT 

Pafl  I.  Short  title;  purpose:  definitions 
Sec.  1.  Short  title.  This  chapter  shall  be 
knowii  as  the  Hawaii  Prepaid  Health  Care 

Act. 

Sec.  2.  Findings  and  purpOAr.  The  cost  of 
medical  care  in  case  of  sudden  need  may 
consume  all  or  an  exces&ive  part  of  a  per- 
son's resources.  Prepaid  health  care  plans 
offer  a  certain  measure  of  protection  against 
such  emergencies.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  in  view  of  the  sptraling  cost  of  com- 
prehensive medical  care  to  provide  this  tvpe 
of  protection  for  the  employees  In  this  State. 
Although  a  large  segment  of  the  labor  force 
in  the  State  already  enjoys  coverage  of  this 
type  either  by  \  vtue  of  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements,  ^'-.iployer-sponsored  plans, 
or  individual  hiitlative.  there  is  a  need  to 
extend  that  protection  to  workers  who  at 
present  do  not  possess  any  or  possess  only 
inadequate  prepayment  coverage. 

This  chapter  shall  not  be  construed  to  in- 
terfere with  or  diminish  any  protection  al- 
ready provided  pursuant  to  collective  bar- 
gaining agreemenu  or  employer-sponsored 
plans  that  la  more  favorable  to  the  em- 
ployees benefited  thereby  than  the  protection 
provided  by  this  chapter  or  at  least  equiva- 
lent thereto. 

Sec.  3.  Definitions  ticncrally.  As  used  in 
this  chapter,  unless  the  context  clearlv  re- 
quires otherwise; 

(1)  "Department"  means  the  department 
of  labor  and  industrial  relations. 

(2)  "Director"  means  the  director  of  labor 
and  Industrial  relations. 

(3)  "Employer"  means  any  individual  or 
type  of  organization,  Including  any  partner- 
ship, association,  trust,  estate.  Joint  stock 
company,  insurance  company,  or  corpora- 
tion, whether  domestic  or  foreign,  a  debtor 
In  po£.«e35ion  or  receiver  or  trustee  in  bank- 
ruptcy, or  the  legal  representative  of  a  de- 
ceased person,  who  has  one  or  more  regular 
employees  In  hl«i  employment.  "Emplover" 
does  not  Include: 

(A)  The  State,  any  of  its  political  sub- 
divisions, or  any  Instrumental fty  of  the  Stale 
or  i»  political  STtbdlvlslons; 

(B)  The  United  States  government  or  any 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States: 

(C)  Any  other  state  or  poUtical  subdivision 
thereof  or  instrumentality  of  such  state  or 
political  subdivision; 

(D^  Any  foreign  governnient  or  instru- 
mentality wholly  owned  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, U  (1)  the  service'  performed  in  its 
employ  is  of  a  character  fcimilar  to  that  per- 
formed in  foreign  countries  by  employees  of 
the  United  Stnies  government  or  of  an  in- 


strumentality thereof,  and  {iH  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  State  has  certified  or 
certifies  to  the  United  States  SecreUry  of 
the  Treasury  that  the  foreign  government, 
with  respect  to  whose  Instnimentailiy  ex- 
emption is  claimed,  grants  an  equivalent  ex- 
emption with  respect  to  similar  service  per- 
formed in  the  foreign  country  by  employee^ 
of  the  United  States  government  and  ot 
instrumentalities  thereof, 

(4)  ■Employment"  means  sen-ice.  includ- 
ing service  in  interstate  commerce,  performed 
for  wages  under  any  contract  of  hire,  written 
or  oral,  expressed  or  implied,  with  an  em- 
ployer, except  OS  otherwl.-^  provided  lu  ^/>c- 
i  Ions  4  and  5. 

(6)  "Premium"  means  the  amount  pnyablp 
to  a  prepaid  health  care  plan  contractor  r,'; 
consideration  for  his  obligations  under  a 
prepaid  health  care  plan. 

(61  "Prepaid  health  care  plan"  means  nny 
agreement  by  which  any  prepaid  health  care 
plan  contractor  undertakes  In  consideration 
of  a  stipulated  premium: 

(Aj  Either  to  furnish  health  care,  Includ- 
ir.s  hospitalization,  surgery,  medical  or 
nursing  care,  drugs  or  other  restorative  ap- 
pliances, subject  to.  If  at  ell.  only  a  nominal 
per  ."iervice  charge;  or 

(B)  To  defray  or  reimburse,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  tiie  expenses  of  health  care. 

l7»  -rrepr.ld  health  care  plan  contmctor" 
means: 

-  (A)  Any  medical  group  or  organization 
which  undertakes  under  a  prepaid  health  care 
plan  to  provide  health  care:  or 

(Di  Any  nonprofit  organlaatlon  which  un- 
dertakes under  a  prepaid  health  care  plan  to 
defray  or  reimburse  In  whole  or  In  part  the 
expenses  of  health  care:  or 

(C(  Any  insurer  who  undertakes  under  a 
prepaid  health  care  plan  to  defray  or  reim- 
burse In  whole  or  In  part  the  expen:es  of 
health  care. 

(8)  "Hegitlar  employee"  means  a  person 
employed  In  the  emploj-ment  of  any  one  em- 
ployer for  at  least  twenty  hours  per  week 
but  does  not  include  n  person  employed  in 
seasonal  employment.  "Seasonal  employ- 
ment" for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
mear.s  employment  in  a  seasonal  pursuit  a-, 
defined  in  section  387-1  by  a  seasonal  em- 
ployer during  a  seasonal  period  or  seasonal 
periods  for  the  employer  In  the  seasonal  pur- 
suit or  employment  by  an  employer  engaged 
In  the  cultivating,  harvesting,  processlntj. 
camming,  and  warehousing  of  pineapple  din- 
ing its  seasonal  periods.  The  director  by  ruU- 
and  rcgulotion  mny  determine  the  kind  cC 
employment  that  constitutes  seasonal  em- 
ployment. 

(9>  -Wages"  means  all  ca.sh  remuneration 
for  services  from  whate\*er  source,  IncUidhii; 
commissions,  bonuses,  and  tips  and  gratui- 
ties paid  directly  to  any  individual  by  :i 
customer  of  his  employer. 

If  tlie  employee  docs  not  account  to  his 
employer  for  the  tips  and  gi-atuliies  received 
and  is  engaged  in  an  occupation  in  which 
lie  customarily  and  regularly  receives  more 
than  $20  a  mouth  In  tips,  the  combined 
amount  received  by  him  from  his  employer 
and  from  tips  shall  be  deemed  1o  be  at  least 
equal  to  the  wage  required  by  chapter  387 
or  a  greater  sum  as  determined  by  regula- 
tion of  the  director. 

"Wages"  does  not  include  the  amoiuit  oi 
any  payment  specified  in  section  38J  11  oi 
392-22  or  chapter  386. 

Sec.  4.  Place  of  j>erJormancc.  "Employ- 
ment" includes  an  Individual's  entU-e  sen-- 
Ice,  performed  within  or  both  within  and 
without  tills  State  if: 

(1)  The  service  is  lociiliaed  iu  this  Stale: 
or 

(2)  Tlie  .service  Is  not  localized  in  anT 
state  but  some  of  the  service  Is  performed 
In  this  State  and 

(A)  the  Individual's  base  of  operation,  or 
if  there  Is  no  base  ot  operation,  the  plucc 
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from  which  such  service  is  directed  or  con- 
trolled. Is  in  the  State;  or 

(B)  the  Individual's  base  of  operation  or 
place  from  which  the  service  is  directed  or 
controlled  Is  not  in  any  state  in  which  some 
part  of  the  service  is  performed  but  the  In- 
dividual's residence  Is  in  this  State. 

Sec.  5.  Excluded  services.  "Employment"  as 
diimed  In  section  3  does  not  Include  the  fol- 
lowing services; 

1 1)  Service  performed  by  an  Individual  in 
the  employ  of  an  employer  who,  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  Stat«s,  Is  responsible  for  cure 
and  cost  In  connection  with  such  service. 

(3)  Service  performed  by  an  individual  in 
the  employ  of  his  spouse,  son.  or  daughter, 
find  service  performed  by  an  Individual  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  in  the  employ  of  his 
father  or  mother. 

(3)  Service  performed  in  the  employ  of  a 
voluntary  employee's  beneficiary  association 
providing  for  the  payment  of  life,  sick,  acci- 
dent, or  other  Iwneflts  to  the  members  of  the 
association  or  their  dependents  or  their  des- 
Umated  beneficiaries.  If 

(A)  admission  to  membership  in  the  asso- 
ciation ts  limited  to  Individuals  who  are  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, and 

(B)  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  as- 
sociation Inures  (other  than  through  such 
payments)  to  the  tyeneflts  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual. 

(4)  Service  performed  by  an  Individual  for 
an  employer  as  an  insurance  agent  or  as  an 
Insurance  solicitor,  if  all  such  service  per- 
formed by  the  Individual  for  the  employer 
is  performed  for  remtineratlon  solely  by  way 
of  commission. 

(5)  SeiTlce  performed  by  an  individual  for 
an  employer  as  a  real  estate  salesman  or  as  a 
real  estate  broker,  if  all  such  service  per- 
formed by  the  mdividual  for  the  employer  Is 
performed  for  remuneration  solely  by  way  ot 
commission. 

(6)  Service  performed  by  an  individual 
who,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  Is  not  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  federal  employ- 
ment, including  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

Sec.  C.  Principal  and  socondarj;  employer 
defined:  coercion,  interference,  etc.  prohibit' 
ed.  If  an  individual  is  concurrently  a  regular 
employee  of  two  or  more  employers  as  de- 
fined in  this  chapter,  the  employee  shall 
determine  which  of  the  employers  shall  be 
his  principal  employer.  His  other  employers 
aro  secondary  employers.  The  determination 
by  the  employee  of  his  principal  employer  is 
biudhig  for  one  year  or  until  change  of  em- 
ployment, whichever  is  earlier. 

If  an  individual  is  concurrently  a  regular 
employee  of  a  public  entity  which  it.  not  an 
employer  as  defined  in  section  3  the  Utter 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  secondary  employer. 

An  employer  who.  directly  or  indirectly, 
interferes  with  or  coerces  or  attempts  to 
coerce  au  employee  In  making  a  determi- 
nation under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
the  penalty  provided  under  subsection  33' b) . 

Sec.  7.  Required  health  care  benefits,  (a) 
A  prepaid  health  care  plan  phall  qualify  as 
tt  plan  providing  the  mandatory  health  care 
beneftifl  required  under  this  chapter  if  it 
provide,  for  health  care  benefits  equal  to,  or 
medically  reasonably  substttutable  for.  the 
benefits  provided  by  prepaid  health  plans  of 
the  .same  type,  as  specified  In  section  J2(a) 
il)  or  (3).  which  have  the  largest  num- 
bers of  sul)scriber5  in  the  State.  This  ap- 
plies to  the  types  and  quantity  of  benefits  as 
well  as  to  limitations  on  reimburaabllity.  in- 
ctudlniT  deductibles,  and  to  required  amounts 
uf  CO*  Insurance. 

The  director,  after  advice  by  tlie  prepaid 
health  care  advisory  council,  shall  determine 
wheUier  beneAtn  provided  In  a  plan,  other 
than  the  plan  of  the  respective  type  having 
Ihe  largest  numbers  of  subscribers  in  the 


State,  comply  with  the  standards  specified 
m  this  subsection. 

(b)  A  prepaid  group  health  care  plan  shall 
also  qualify  for  the  mandatory  health  care 
benefits  required  under  this  chapter  If  it  Is 
demonstrated  by  the  health  care  plan  con- 
tractor offering  such  coverage  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  director  after  advice  by  the 
prepaid  health  care  advisory  council  that 
the  plan  provides  for  sound  basic  hospital, 
su  gical.  medical,  and  other  health  care  ben- 
efits at  a  premium  commensurate  with  the 
benefits  included  taking  proper  occouut  of 
the  limitations,  co-insurance  features,  and 
deductibles  specified  in  such  plan.  Coverage 
under  a  plan  which  provides  aggregate  bene- 
fits that  are  more  limited  than  those  pro- 
vided by  plans  qualifying  under  eutjsection 
(a)  shall  be  in  compliance  with  section  11 
only  if  the  employer  contributes  at  least  half 
of  the  cost  of  the  covert^c  of  dependents 
under  such  plan. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  without  limiting  the  de- 
velopment of  medically  more  desirable  com- 
binations and  the  inclusion  of  new  types  of 
tjcnefits,  a  prepaid  health  care  plan  qualify- 
ing under  this  chapter  shall  include  at  least 
the  following  benefit  types: 

(1)  Hospital  benefits: 

(A)  In-patient  care  for  a  period  of  at  least 
one  himdred  twenty  days  of  confinement  in 
each  calendar  year  covering : 

( 1)  Room  accommodations: 
(11)  Regular  and  .special  diets: 
(ill)  General  nursing  services; 

ilv)  Use  of  operating  room,  surgical  sup- 
plies, anesthesia  services,  and  supplies; 

(v)  Drugs,  dressings,  oxygen,  antibiotics, 
ai-.d  blood  traasfusion  services. 

tB)  Out-patient  care: 

(it    Covering  use  of  out-patient  hospital; 

(ill  Facilities  for  surgical  procedures  or 
medical  care  of  an  emergency  and  urgent 
nature. 

(2)  Surgical  benefits: 

(A)  Surgical  services  performed  by  a  li- 
censed physician,  as  determined  by  plans 
meeting  the  standards  of  subsections  (a)  and 
tb): 

(B)  .\ntr-care  visits  fur  a  rea.sonable 
period: 

tC)  Aueiiheaiologlsl services. 
i3)  Medical  benefits: 

(A)  Nece-^sary  home,  office,  and  bospUal 
visits  by  a  licensed  physican; 

(B)  Intensive  medical  care  while  hospi- 
tal tized: 

.   (Ci  Medical  or  surgical  consultations  while 
confined. 

(4)  Diagnostic  laboratory  services,  X-ray 
films,  and  radio- therapeutic  services,  neces- 
.sary  for  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  injuries  or 
diseases. 

(5)  Maternity  benefits,  at  least  If  the  em- 
p!oyce  has  been  covered  by  the  prepaid  health 
r,u-e  pian  for  nine  consecutive  months  prior 
10  the  delivery. 

(d)  The  prepaid  health  care  advisory  coun- 
cil shall  be  appointed  by  the  director  and 
shall  include  representatives  of  the  medical 
and  public  health  professions,  representatives 
of  consumer  Interests,  and  persons  experi- 
enced lu  prepaid  health  care  protection.  The 
membership  of  the  council  shall  not  exceed 
j.even  lndlvld\ials. 

Part  IJ.  Mandatory  coverage 

Src.  11.  Coverage  of  regular  employees  by 
group  prepaid  health  care  plan.  Every  em- 
ployer Who  pays  to  a  regular  employee 
monthly  wages  in  an  amount  of  at  least  86.67 
limes  the  minimum  hourly  wage,  specified  In 
chapter  387.  as  rounded  off  by  regulation  of 
tlio  director,  shall  provide  coverage  of  such 
employee  by  a  prepaid  group  health  care  plan 
qualifying  under  section  7  with  a  prepaid 
health  care  plan  contractor  in  accordance 
with  the  provUlons  of  this  chapter. 

Src.  12.  Choice  of  plan  type  and  of  con- 


tractor, (a)  Every  employer  required  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  his  employees  by  a  prepaid 
group  health  care  plan  under  this  chapter 
shall  elect  whether  coverage  shall  be  pro- 
vided by: 

(1)  A  plan  which  obligates  the  prepaid 
health  care  plan  contractor  to  furnish  the 
required  health  care  benefits:  or 

(2)  A  plan  which  obligates  the  prepaid 
health  care  plan  contractor  to  defray  or  re- 
imburse the  expenses  of  health  care. 

HLs  election   is  binding  for  one  year. 

(b)  Whether  the  employer  elects  a  plan 
type  described  in  subsection  (a)u>  or  la 
subsection  (aM2).  the  employer  may  elect 
the  particular  contractor  but  the  employee 
shall  not  )x  obligated  to  contribute  a  greater 
amount  to  the  premium  tiian  he  would  have 
to  contribute  had  the  employer  elected  cov- 
erage with  the  contractor  providing  the  pre- 
vailing coverage  of  the  respective  type  in  the 
state. 

Subject  to  the  provision  of  section  20.  the 
employer  shall  provide  coverage  with  the 
prepaid  health  care  plan  contractor  selected 
pursuant  to  this  frubsectlon  for  all  bis  em- 
ployees in  the  State  electing  this  type  of  cov- 
erage who  are  covered  by  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  except  for  employees  covered 
by  the  health  care  provisions  of  an  applicable 
collective  bargaining  agreement  as  provided 
In  section  19(b)  first  sentence. 

Sec.  13.  Liability  for  payments  of  premium; 
Withholding.  Unless  an  applicable  collective 
bargaining  agreement  specifies  differently ' 
every  employer  shall  contribute  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  premium  for  the  coverage  re- 
quired by  this  chapter  and  the  employee  shall 
contribute  the  balance;  provided  that  In  no 
case  shall  the  employee  contribute  more 
than  1.5  per  cent  of  his  wages:  and  provided 
that  if  the  amount  of  the  employee's  contri- 
bution is  less  than  one-half  of  the  premium. 
the  employer  shall  be  liable  for  the  whole 
remaining  portion  of  the  premium. 

The  employer  shall  withhold  the  em- 
ployee's share  from  his  wages  with  respect 
to  pay  periods  as  specified  by  the  director. 
Sec.  14.  Commencement  of  coverage.  The 
employer  shall  provide  the  coverage  re- 
quired by  this  chapter  for  any  regular  em- 
ployee, who  has  been  in  his  employ  for  four 
consecutive  weeks,  at  the  earliest  time  there- 
after at  which  coverage  may  be  provided  with 
the  prepaid  health  care  plan  contractor  se- 
lected pursuant  to  this  chapter. 

Sec.  15.  Continuation  of  coverage  in  ra^e 
of  inability  to  earn  uages.  If  an  employee  Is 
hospitalized  or  otherwise  prevented  by  suk- 
ness  from  working,  the  employer  shall  en- 
obie  the  employee  to  continue  his  cover- 
age by  contributing  to  the  premium  the 
amounts  paid  by  the  employer  u<ward  such 
premium  prior  to  the  employee's  sickness  for 
the  period  that  such  employee  is  hospital- 
ized or  prevented  by  sickness  from  work- 
ing. This  obligation  shall  not  exceed  a 
period  of  three  months  following  the  month 
during  which  the  employee  became  hozipiial- 
ized  or  disabled  from  working,  or  the  pt-rlod 
for  which  the  employer  has  underUkcn  the 
payment  of  his  regular  wa^es  in  such  cb  e. 
whichever  is  longer. 

Sec.  16.  Liability  of  secondary  employer. 
An  employer  who  has  been  notified  by  an 
employee,  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
director,  that  he  i.s  not  the  principal  em- 
ployer R,s  defined  in  section  6  shall  be  re- 
ueved  of  the  duty  of  providing  the  coverage 
required  by  this  chapter  until  he  is  notified 
by  tlie  employee  purstiant  to  section  18  that 
be  has  become  the  principal  employer.  He 
shall  notify  the  director.  In  the  form  pre- 
scribed the  director,  that  he  Is  relieved  from 
tbe  duty  of  providing  coverage  or  of  any 
change  in  that  statu?. 

Sec  17.  Ezemption  of  certain  employees. 
(a)  In  addition  to  the  exemption  specified  In 
section  16.  an  employer  shall  be  relieved  of 
his  duty  under  section  11  with  respect  to  any 
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employee  who  haa  notified  Mm.  in  tlit  form 
speclRed  by  the  director,  that  the  employre 
It;: 

i  1 .  Protected  by  health  Insiirsnce  or  any 
prepuid  health  t-me  plan  established  tmder 
ft.tv  lav  ot  the  United  States; 

Jii  Covered  n*  a  dependent  under  a  pre- 
I>.t.d  health  core  plan,  enriillng  hlrn  to  the 
l:".»Uh  benefits  required  by  this  chapter: 

t3t  A  recipient  ot  public  uaslstauce  or  coi  - 
eied  by  a  prepnld  health  core  plan  estab- 
I'^hed  under  ihe  laws  of  the  State  i:o\ei-i> 
In?  medical  rt&sKtonce. 

(b»  Employers  receiving  notice  o(  a  claim 
cf  exemption  under  this  section  shnU  notUy 
the  director  of  such  claim  In  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  tiie  director. 

Sec.  18.  Termination  o/  ext'ttiplion .  (n)  V 
Ru  e.xemption  which  hfts  been  claimed  by  an 
employee  pursuant  to  section  17  terminate,*: 
because  or  nny  change  In  ihe  circumstances 
entitling  the  employee  to  claim  such  exemp- 
tion, the  employee  shall  promptly  notify  the 
principal  employer  of  the  terminktlon  of  the 
exe(i5piion  and  the  employer  theretipon  shall 
provide  coverage  as  required  by  this  chapter. 
(b)  If  because  of  a  change  in  the  employ- 
n-ent  feltiiatlon  of  nn  employee  or  a  redeter- 
niiuatlon  by  an  employee  tin  pro\ided  In  sec- 
tion 6.  a  principal  employer  becomes  a  sec- 
ondary employer  or  a  secondary  employer 
b^^rome^  the  prlncipHl  employer,  the  employ- 
ee shall  promptly  notify  the  employers  af- 
fected of  such  change  and  the  new  princi- 
pal employer  shall  provide  coverage  as  re- 
quired by  this  chapter. 

Bee.  19.  Freedom  of  voUectiif  haraairiinp. 
fa»  In  addition  to  the  policy  stated  in  sec- 
tion 2,  nothing  m  this  chapter  shall  be  cou- 
s-rued  to  limit  the  freedom  of  emplovees  to 
bargain  collectively  for  different  prepaid 
health  care  plan  coverage  or  for  a  different 
a'.locatlon  of  the  costs  thereof.  A  collective 
bargaining  agreement  may  provide  that  the 
employer  himself  undertakes  to  provide  the 
health  care  speciAed  In  the  agreement. 

(b)  It  the  employees  rendering  porttcuLM 
types  of  services  are  not  covered  by  the 
health  care  provisions  cl  the  applicable  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  to  which  their 
employer  la  a  party,  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  shall  be  sppllcnble  with  respect  to 
them.  An  employer  or  group  of  employers 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  compiled  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  if  they  undertake 
to  provide  health  care  services  purstiant  to  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  and  the 
services  are  available  to  all  otht-r  etnployeca 
not  covered  by  such  ogrccmont. 

Sec.  20.  Adjustment  of  employer-sponsored 
pJaTU,  Where  employees  subject  to  the  cov- 
erage of  this  chapter  are  included  In  the 
covera^'e  provisions  of  an  employer-^>on- 
sored  prepaid  health  core  plan  covering  sim- 
ilar employees  employed  outside  the  State 
and  the  majority  of  such  emplovees  are  not 
subject  to  this  chapter,  the  benefits  eppUca- 
l)le  to  the  employees  covered  by  this  chapter 
.vball  be  adjusted  within  one  year  ofter  the 
efTective  date  of  this  chapter  so  nn  to  meet 
the  refiulrements  of  this  chapter. 

Sec.  21.  Indtiidual  icaircrs  prohibited:  ad- 
dUional  withholding  for  dependents.  An  em- 
ployee may  not  waive  Individually  all  or 
part  of  the  required  health  care  benefits  or 
agree  to  pay  a  greater  share  of  the  premium 
for  such  benefits  thnn  Is  required  by  tlila 
chapter. 

Subject  to  section  7(b).  an  employee  may 
consent  to  pay  a  greater  .share  of  his  wages 
and  to  a  withholdmg  of  such  share  by  the 
eniployer  for  the  purpose  of  providing  pre- 
Dnid  health  care  beneflt.-;  of  his  dependent; 
I'ltder  ti;e  plan  providing  such  benefits  for 
himself. 

Sec.  22.  Eiempiion  of  foUoieeia  of  certain 
.'tut.'o.ij/^  or  beliefs.  This  chapter  shall  not 
apply  to  any  Individual  who  pursuant  to  the 
teachings,  faith,  or  belief  of  any  gronp,  de- 
pends for  healing  upon  prayer  or  other 
?p;.-.'i::il  mean? 
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Six-.  23.  Joint  prori?ion  of  coreruffe.  Ein- 
ployer.s  may  form  asFotlations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Jointly  providing  prepaid  health  care 
protection  under  this  chapter  for  their  em- 
ployees with  the  contractors  authorized  lo 
provide  such  coverage  in  tlie  State. 
Part  III.  Administration  and  enforccwcni 
Sec.  31.  Enforcement  by  the  director.  Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  In  section  7  the 
director  shall  administer  and  enforce  this 
chapter.  The  director  may  appoint  such  a?- 
ststanis  and  such  clerical,  stenc^raphlc.  and 
other  help  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
Administration  and  enforcement  of  thU 
chflpter  subject  to  anr  civil  service  act  relat- 
ing to  state  employees. 

SEC.  32.  Rule  making  and  other  poutrs  of 
the  director.  The  director  may  adopt,  amend, 
or  i-epeal,  pursuant  to  chapter  91.  such  rule^ 
and  regulations  as  he  deemA  necessary  or 
suitable  for  the  proper  admlnlstrRtion'iind 
enforcement  of  this  chapter. 

The  director  may  roimd  oH  the  amounts 
spectned  in  this  chapter  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  payments  from  the  premium 
supplementation  fund  In  other  than  even 
dollar  amounts  or  oiher  piu'poses. 

The  director  may  prescribe  the  filing  of  re- 
p^>r'5  by  prepaid  health  care  plan  contrac- 
tors .md  prescribe  the  form  and  content  of 
request  by  employers  for  premium  supple- 
mentation and  the  period  for  the  payment 
thereof. 

£tv.  33.  Pi-nuUies.  fat  If  an  emplover  falls 
lo  comply  with  section  11.  12.  13,  or  15  he 
shall  pay  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $2o  or 
of  %l  for  each  employee  for  every  day  dur- 
ing uhich  such  failure  continues,  which- 
ever stun  Is  greater.  The  penalty  shall  be 
aii'es.ed  imder  rules  and  regulations  promul- 
gated  pursuant  to  chapter  Dl  and  shall  be 
collected  by  the  director  and  paid  into  the 
special  fund  for  prejnium  supplementation 
established  by  section  41.  Tlie  director  may. 
for  good  cause  shown,  reiuit  fill  or  any  part 
of  the  penalty. 

(b)  Any  employer,  employee,  or  prepaid 
health  care  plan  contractor  who  wUfulIr 
faUs  to  comply  with  any  other  provision  of 
this  chapter  or  any  rule  or  regtilatlon  there- 
under may  be  fined  no;  more  than  »200  for 
each  such  violation. 

Part  IV.  Premium  f-itppletnentalion 
Slc.  41.  E.-^tablishment  of  special  premium 
supplementation  fund.  There  is  established 
In  the  treasury  of  the  State,  separate  and 
opart  from  all  public  mcneys  or  funds  of  the 
Sthte,  a  special  fund  for  premium  supple- 
ment.ition  which  shall  be  administered  ex- 
clusively for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 
All  premium  supplementations  payable  un- 
der this  part  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund. 
The  fund  shall  consist  of  (It  all  money  ap- 
pro]irlnted  by  the  State  for  the  purposes  of 
premium  supplementation  under  this  pari 
and  f2)  all  fines  and  penalties  collected  pur- 
suant to  this  chapter. 

Sec-.  42.  Management  of  the  fund.  The  di- 
rector of  finance  shall  be  the  treasurer  and 
custodian  of  the  premium  supplementation 
fund  and  shall  administer  the  fund  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  directions  of  the  director 
of  labor  and  indus'rlal  relations.  All  money.s 
in  the  fund  shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
purposes  of  this  part  only  and  shall  not  be 
expended,  released,  or  appropriated  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  for  any  other  purpose. 
Moneys  In  the  fund  may  be  deposited  In  any 
depositary  bank  la  which  general  funds  of 
the  State  may  be  deposited  but  such  moneys 
shall  not  be  commingled  with  other  state 
funds  and  shall  be  maintained  in  separate 
accounts  on  tiie  books  of  the  deposltarj- 
banic,  Such  moneys  shall  be  secttrcd  by  tlie 
depositary  bank  to  the  same  extent  and  iu 
the  same  manner  as  required  by  the  general 
depositary  law  of  the  State:  and  collateral 
pledged  for  this  ptirpose  shall  be  kept  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  any  other  collateral 
pledged  to  secure  other  funds  <.f  the  State. 


The  director  ot  finance  shall  be  liable  for 
the  perrormance  of  his  duties  under  this 
section  as  provided  In  chapter  37. 

Sec.  43.  Disburaementa  from  the  fund.  Ex- 
penditures of  moneys  in  the  premium  sup- 
plementation fund  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  provisions  of  law  requirhig  specific  ap- 
propriations or  other  formal  release  by  the 
state  officers  of  money  in  ilieir  custody.  All 
payments  from  the  fmid  shall  l>e  nude  upon 
warrants  drawn  upon  the  director  of  finance 
by  the  comptroller  of  the  State  supported  bv 
vouchers  approved  by  the  director. 

&EC.  44.  irtres^mcHt  o/  moneys.  With  the 
approval  of  the  department  the  director  ot 
finance  may,  from  time  to  time,  invest  such 
moneys  hi  the  premium  supplemental  ten 
ftind  as  are  in  excess  of  the  amount  deemed 
iieccT.*iary  for  the  payment  of  beuehts  for  :. 
reasonable  future  period.  Such  moneys  mn'- 
be  invested  in  bonds  of  any  political  or  mu- 
nicipal corporation  or  subdivision  of  th.e 
State,  or  any  of  the  outstanding  bonds  of  th? 
Stale,  or  Invested  in  bonds  or  intercut -bear- 
ing notes  or  obllgaiions  of  the  State  (includ- 
ing biate  director  of  finance's  warrant  note'i 
issued  pursuant  to  chapter  40).  or  of  tlie 
United  States,  or  those  for  which  the  faitb 
and  credit  of  the  United  States,  are  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest,  or 
In  federal  land  bonk  bonds  or  Joint  stock 
farm  loan  bonds.  The  investments  aliall  at 
all  Times  be  so  made  that  all  the  assets  oi 
the  lund  bhall  always  be  readily  convertible 
into  cash  when  needed  for  the  payment  oi 
benefits.  Tlio  director  of  finance  shall  dis- 
pose of  securities  or  other  properties  belong- 
ing to  the  fund  only  under  the  direction  ot 
the  director  of  labor  and  industrial  relations 

Sec.  45.  Entitlement  to  premium  supple- 
mentation, (at  An  employer  who  empio.-- 
less  than  eight  employees  entitled  to  covtr- 
oge  under  this  chapter  and  who  pruiidt- 
coverage  to  such  employees  pursuant  lo  tec- 
lion  7(a)  Shalt  he  entUJed  to  premium  sup- 
plementation from  the  fund  if  the  em- 
ployfcrs  share  of  the  com  of  providing  sucii 
coverdge  as  determined  by  sections  13  and 
15  exceeds  1.5  per  cent  of  the  total  wage^ 
payable  to  such  employees  and  if  the  amount 
of  such  excess  Is  greater  than  fl\'e  per  cent 
of  the  employer's  Income  before  taxes  direct- 
ly allrlbutable  to  the  business  in  which  such 
euiployeos  are  employed. 

(b)  The  amount  of  the  supplementation 
shall  be  that  part  of  the  employer's  share  of 
the  premium  cost  which  exceeds  the  limit ' 
specified  in  subsection  (a). 

Stc.  46.  Income  directly  attribittablo  to  th  ■■• 
hiisina^s.  (a)  "Income  directly  attrlbutabl? 
to  the  bubiness  ■  means  gross  profit*  from  the 
b-.isUie.^s  mmus  deductious  for: 

( 1 )  Compensation  of  officers: 

(it  Salaries  and  wages,  except  vage^'  paid 
by  an  IndivldUEil  proprietor  to  himself: 

V-H  Repairs: 

(4 1  T;(.xes  on  btislneiis  and  inishie^ti  prop- 
fri>; 

(o)  Business adverti:ilng: 

(6t  Amotmt^  contributed  lo  employee 
benefit  plans; 

(7i  Interest  on  business  Uideblednea.'i; 

(8)  Rent  on  business  property;  and 

(9i  Other  expenses  necessary  for  the  cur- 
rent conduct  of  buslne.Hs. 

(b)  Deductious  shall  not  Include. 

<  1 )  Bad  debts: 

(2)  Contributions  or  gifts,  other  than 
those  listed  under  snb.sectlon  (at  (S); 

(3t  Amorth^ation  and  depreciation;  or 
(4)  Losses  by  fire,  storm,  casualty,  or  thefi, 
(ct  The  direttor  may  promulg.ite  rules  and 
regulationg  neccEsarj  to  define  lucome  direct- 
ly arirtbutable  to  hu.-ir.es5  for  ilie  purpose 
of  section  45. 

Sep.  47.  Claim  of  pren.linn  snpptemenln- 
tion.  An  employer  entitled  to  premium  sup- 
plementation shall  file  a  claim  therefor  Ui 
the  manner  provided  by  regulation  of  the 
director.  The  employer  shall  have  the  burden 
of  proof  of  establishing  his  entitlement." 
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Section  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon 
Its  approval,  except  that  the  coverage  by 
t;roup  prepaid  health  care  plans  required  by 
Ibis  Act  and  the  payment  of  premiums  for 
s.icb  coverage  shall  commence  January  1, 
1076;  provided  that  this  Act  shoU  termlnl- 
i.ate  upon  the  effective  date  of  federal  legis- 
lation tliat  provides  for  voluntary  prepaid 
health  care  for  the  people  of  Hawaii  in  a 
manner  at  least  as  favorable  as  the  health 
t-ire  provided  by  this  Act,  or  upon  the  effec- 
tive date  of  federal  legislation  that  provldas 
lor  mandatory-  prepaid  health  care  for  the 
people  of  Hawaii. 


THE  REAL  OIL  SCANDAL 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  John 
R.  GIsburne  of  Midland.  Tex.,  was  kind 
enough  to  send  me  a  recent  article  from 
the  Hanard  Crimson  entitled  'Tlie  Real 
Oil  Scandal."  The  Interior  Committee 
will  hold  a  hearing  tomorrow-  and  then 
mark  up  a  bill  to  extend  the  Mandatory 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  Such  action 
by  our  committee  is  certainly  premature 
since  it  w  as  only  8  months  since  the  Allo- 
cation Act  became  law  and  will  not  ex- 
pire for  another  7  months.  This  article 
supports  the  free  market  economy  as  the 
proper  mechanism  for  allocating  sup- 
plies and  points  up  the  weaknesses  of 
eovernment  control.  I  ask  unanimous 
con-sent  to  have  the  article  printed  in 
tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

The  Real  Oil  Scandal 
.^n  old  adnge  goes,  there  are  three  types  of 
h.irs— liars,  damned  liars,  and  statistics.  The 
energy  crisis  has  hud  more  than  Its  share  of 
nil  three. 

In  the  past  two  weeks,  the  profits  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1974  for  the  largest  t;.S.  oil 
companies  have  been  widely  reported  ns 
sliowing  great  gains  for  the  oil  companies. 
Texaco's  profits  were  up  123  per  cent,  stand- 
ard Oil  of  Indiana's  profits  were  up  81  per 
rent,  and  Exxon's  profit  were  up  81  per  cent. 
But  what  do  these  statistics  mean? 

In  a  completely  .socialized  economy,  if  n 
shortage  developed  In  some  commodity,  the 
central  planners  would  want  to  allocate  extra 
resources  to  the  commodity's  production.  But 
how  much  should  they  allocate  and  from 
what  other  industries  should  they  allocate  It? 
The  plnnners  would  have  no  way' of  knowing. 
But  In  a  free  market  economy,  the  proper 
reallocations  are  made  Ruromatically.  When 
a  commodity  is  in  short  supply,  its  price 
rises,  increasing  profits  for  the  producers. 
This  gives  them  tjoth  the  money  and  Incen- 
tive to  Increase  production. 

In  actual  practice  this  has  been  the  case 
for  the  oil  companies.  When  the  oil  short- 
age made  Exxon's  profits  rise  60  per  cent 
In  1973  to  J2.4  billion,  the  company  increased 
1974  Investment  In  the  search  for  oil  73  per 
cent,  to  86.1  billion.  Gulf's  profits  were  up 
"0  per  cent  In  1973,  to  $aoO  million,  but  Gulf 
has  increased  its  1974  capital  investment  to 
«2  billion.  Atlantic  Richfield,  making  $270 
million  last  year,  plans  to  double  its  capital 
Investment  In  1974  to  $1.1  billion.  The  same 
Is  true  for  all  oil  companies,  large  and  small. 
The  Oil  companies  are  reinvesting  all  of  their 
higher  protits,  and  even  more. 

But  there  is  another  reallocating  mecha- 
nism in  the  market.  Producers  of  other  com- 
modities, seeing  the  rising  prices  of  the  short- 
age commodity,  try  to  switch  into  produc- 
tion of  It  as  much  as  possible. 

Again,  In  the  oil  industry,  this  has  been 
the  case.  The  New  York  Times  reports  that 
even  very  small  operators  are  entering  the 
industry.  "The  price  of  new  oU  is  brmglng 


about  development  like  Ive  never  seen  be- 
fore." said  H.  L.  Sonny  Brown  la  a  Times 
article  on  March  10.  Brown  is  on  mdependcut 
oilman  who  has  just  begun  putting  up  his 
own  rigs  in  Texas.  "In  19  years  Ive  never 
seen  this  area  like  it  has  been  the  post  lew 
months.  Everyljody  wants  to  do  things." 

"The  oil  business  looiis  more  attractive  to 
me  than  it  has  in  the  post  15  years,"  said 
Don  E.  WelMr  of  Midlands.  Tcsos,  eiso  hi  a 
Times  interview."  "The  rewards  are  now  com- 
mensurate with  the  risks."  Weber  has  Just 
gone  into  tlie  oil  business  in  partuerslijp 
with  a  geologist. 

"Where  we  are  now  I  thought  we  wouldn't 
l»e  for  two  or  three  years,"  said  Jeff  E.  Mont- 
gomery, chairman  of  Kirby  Industries.  "We 
are  pocl^ing  all  the  capital  we  can  into  ex- 
ploration and  production."  Kirby  Industries 
once  owned  a  few  oil  wells  in  the  'flOs  but 
then  moved  Into  the  prefabricatloa  of  steel 
buiiaings. 

"In  those  days,"  Montgomery  said,  "wc 
weren't  making  money  finding  oil.  Yoti  could 
not  make  a  reasonable  rate  of  return.  We  set 
out  to  get  in  some  other  business  "  But  now 
Khby   Industries  is  back   in  oil. 

The  extra  production  from  increased  in- 
vestment by  old  and  new  producers  would 
ellmluftte  the  shortage.  Tlie  oil  companies 
plan  to  add  2,1  million  barrels  a  day  to  pro- 
duction in  the  next  four  years.  This  extra 
production  will  also  drive  down  prices  until 
profits  are  back  to  normal.  Thus,  higher  oil 
profits  mean  merely  that  the  market  Is  doing 
what  government  allocators  would  want  to 
do  themselves,  if  only  they  knew  how.  The 
free  market  reallocating  mechanism  is  far 
superior  to  any  reallocating  mecbaiUsm  in 
planned  economics. 

In  this  process  the  temporarily  high  profits 
a  company  makes  during  the  shortage  are 
its  payment  for  switching  resources  to  their 
most  important  uses  and  for  providing  a 
conunodity  when  it  is  most  needed — during 
the  shortage. 

These  reallocations  are  the  proper  ones 
becau.se  they  are  determined  by  consumer 
choices.  The  more  important  a  conunodity  is 
to  consumers,  the  higher  they  wUl  bid  up 
its  price  and  the  profits  of  its  producers  dur- 
ing a  shortage.  But  the  higher  prices  and 
proflti  are.  the  more  old  and  new  producers 
will  shift  resources  into  production  of  that 
commodtt>. 

But  why  would  anyone  be  allowed  to  make 
prijfits  at  the  expense  of  others?  Someone 
who  produces  a  product  creates  a  value.  He 
has  combined  various  inputs  and  created  a 
more  valuable  output.  The  extra  value  is  his 
because  he  created  It  and  his  proiit  is  pay- 
ment for  this  value.  His  profit  does  not  mean 
he  is  appropriating  a  bigger  share  of  available 
wealth,  it  means  he  is  increasing  total  wealth 
and  his  profit  is  the  amount  he  Increased  It 
by.  He  doesn't  make  this  profit  at  the  expense 
of  others,  he  creates  the  vaUie  of  the  profit 
by  producing  the  product. 

So  even  if  oil  profits  were  liigli.  that  would 
not  reveal  a  scandal.  It  would  simply  reveni 
the  rational,  just,  efficient,  workings  of  the 
market. 

But  the  iiiiUi  Is  that  oil  profits  have  jjot 
been  high.  If  a  company'.^  returns  rose  100 
per  cent,  that  would  not  .say  whether  the 
company  was  making  exorbitant  profits  or 
not.  If  a  company  made  1  or  2  per  cent 
profit  and  iu  profit  rose  100  or  200  per  cent 
the  comp-any  would  still  be  doing  poorly.  But 
this  is  precisely  how  oU  profit*  have"  been 
reported,  as  the  Increase  in  profits. 

The  actual  figures  show  that  oil  companies 
have  not  made  high  profits.  Althotigh  profiUf 
rose  5S  per  cent  in  1973.  the  return  on  m- 
vested  capital  for  the  oil  industry  was  ii.a 
per  cent,  the  same  as  lo  ytars  ago.  The  PTC 
reports  that  oU  profits  In  1973  were  15.6  per 
cent  compared  to  14,8  per  cent  (or  alt  other 
manufacturing.  More  than  a  third  of  the  na- 
tion's mdustrles  had  higher  returns.  Actu- 
ally, oil  profits  had  been  lower  than  the  aver- 


age for  other  manufacturing  hidustrles  in 
eight  out  of  the  last  ten  years. 

And  these  profit  figures  arc  heavily  in- 
fluenced by  returns  on  older,  already  dis- 
covered oil  wells.  Returns  on  new  investments 
have  l>een  lower.  In  1972.  the  Department  ol 
Interior  estimated  that  the  discounted  cash 
flow  rate  of  return  on  oil  exploration  and  dr- 
velopmeut  expenditures  was  3.2  to  6.6  per 
cent.  Tills  me^us  that  !*ecure  lnvestmeuu>  like 
ix)ud.s  or  long  term  savnigs  certificate^!  have 
been  more  profitable  than  petroleum  explora- 
tion and  development  investments 

Furthermore.  In  the  past  year,  85  per  cent 
of  the  increa.<«  In  oil  profits  has  come  from 
oU  produced  and  sold  outside  the  US.  Twen- 
ly-five  per  cent  of  the  total  gain  waa  due  to 
the  devaluation  ol  the  dollar.  Because  ..r 
tiifse  overseaa  profits,  in  the  past  five  ycais 
oU  companies  have  invested  two  dollars  look- 
ing for  oit  in  the  US.  fur  every  doUar  of 
domestic  proiii. 

Also,  much  of  these  profits  has  gone  to  ihe 
lederai  government  for  drilling  rights.  In 
1972.  the  oU  industry  made  $0,5  million  in 
profits.  Yet  in  the  following  year,  the  in- 
dustry  paid  »S.9  billion  to  the  government 
lor  offshore  drilling  rights. 

So  the  recent  rise  In  oU  profits  was  really 
a  return  to  norma]  levels.  But  even  If  oil 
profits  continue  to  rise,  the  market  will  cor- 
rect itself.  Even  the  profit  rise  to  normal 
levels  has  caused  great  increases  in  Invest- 
ment, as  we  have  already  seen.  Any  further 
Increase  will  cause  even  more,  .so  the  re- 
sulting extra  production  will  eventually  bring 
profits  back  to  normal  levels.  In  the  mean- 
ume.  the  shortage  will  have  been  ended  and 
nobody  makes  any  money  they  haven't 
earned. 

Anyone  who  thinks  there  isn't  enough  oil 
to  be  found  to  increase  production  ought  to 
research  the  estimates  of  oil  available  tram 
Ala-skn.  off-shore  fields,  tar  sands,  shale,  fotii. 
und  old  oil  wells.  The  oil  can  be  found  if 
there  is  an  incentive  to  find  it. 

II  therefore  seems  that  the  notion  that  oU 
compames  are  making  outi-ageous  proiiu  is 
the  result  of  twisted  statistics.  Even  if  prof- 
its were  high  that  would  not  reveal  anything 
scandalous  or  Immoral.  It  .'?eems  Uial  the  only 
scandwl  oil  profits  reveal  i.s  the  way  they  have 
been  grossly  misrepresented.  The  only  real 
.srandul  Is  the  great  number  of  public  flgureir 
who  are  willing  to  t>eud  the  truth  to  support 
their  idyologlrul  contentious. 


NEED  FOR  NATIONAL  DIALOG  ON 
U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  Uie 
July  27  issue  of  Saturday  Review/World, 
there  appeared  an  excellent  guest  edi- 
torial written  by  Georiie  C.  McGhee. 

The  editoi-iftl  focu-ws  on  the  need  for 
a  national  d:i*I>g  on  U.S.  foreisn  policy. 
I  certainly  »:ndorse  this  proposal.  All  too 
often.  Members  of  the  Congress  justify 
their  opposition  to  U.S.  foi-oign  policv 
initiatives  oi^  the  basis  of  wliat  their  con- 
stituency "back  home"  supposedly  per- 
ceives. However,  I  also  believe  this  at- 
titude belies  an  underestimation  of  the 
American  people. 

We  have  done  a  jxKir  job  of  cari>ln^ 
out  an  intelligent  dialog  with  our  con- 
stituents on  such  matters  as  foreign  aid 
:  nd  a  stroHo  U.S.  Involvement  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  I  believe  strong  support  can 
be  generated  for  our  foreign  policy  initia- 
tives, if  such  an  intelligent  and  rational 
dialog  is  opened. 

George  McGhee  is  particularly  quali- 
fied to  offer  his  thoughts  on  this  subjnt-t 
He  has  liad  a  vei-y  illustrious  and  pro- 
ductive career  in  interaational  relations. 
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first  serving  as  Coordinator  for  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  in  the  E>epartnient 
of  State  from  1947  until  1949.  and  then 
sening  as  Special  Assistant  to  tlie  Sec- 
retary of  State  before  assuming  the  post 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East- 
ern. South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs  for 
2  years.  During  the  1950's  and  early 
1960s,  he  served  in  a  variety  of  key 
foreign  policy  posts.  In  1963.  he  became 
Ambassador  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  a  pasitlon  he  held  until  1968. 
His  last  assignment  fov  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
hi-s  service  as  Ambassador  at  Large. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printect  in  the  Recoiid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  t'ollows : 

Bedrock  Diplomacy 
( By  George  C.  McG«bee ) 
The  sad  truth  about  our  recent  foreign- 
policy  spectKculars  is  that  they  rest  on  wob- 
bly foundBtioiu — wobbly  because  they  have 
not  ret  won  the  sort  of  enthusiastic  public 
support  that  is  the  bedrock  of  successful 
diplomacy.  The  resulting  public  apathy  dls- 
ttnctly  threatens  the  world's  newfound  hopes 
for  peace,  for  our  siatesmen  can  obviously 
go  no  further  m  major  negonaiions  than 
the  American  people  are  -x-Uling  to  let  them 
go 

rhe  nest  urgent  step  for  the  government 
and  o\ir  opinion  leaders  must,  then,  be  a 
program  of  what  might  be  called  "internal 
diplomacy."  aimed  at  enlisting  understand- 
ing and  support  for  our  recent  commitments 
abroad.  For  it  Is  the  American  public  who 
u::imi:ely  determine,  and  in  a  visceral,  flnal 
way.  the  direction  and  efTeciivencss  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

All  this  15  only  right,  of  course,  becatise  It 
is  the  average  roan,  and  his  family,  who  must 
pay  the  price  If  that  policy  goes  wTong.  It 
is  he  or  Ms  son  who  will  £iog  it  out  in  the 
mud  with  the  infantry — and  take  the  casual- 
ties— If  war  comes.  His  shore  of  the  war  taxes 
hlt.s  hardeit.  This  may  well  be  why  the  Amer- 
ican people,  preoccupied  with  ihelr  Imme- 
diate problems,  remain  suspicious  and 
slightly  aloof  from  their  leaders  on  foreign 
policy.  Average  people  are  not  easily  carried 
away  by  idealistic,  generalized  slogans.  Yet 
when  they  became  convmced  that  our  course 
is  a  right  one.  they  release  a  torrent  of  power. 
There  are  many  historical  e.xamples  of  this 
force.  The  early  American  settlers  were 
determined  to  remain  free  from  the  Influence 
of  the  European  powers  and  their  rli-alries. 
Among  the  pioneers  an  overwhelming 
desire  developed  to  conquer  the  West — with- 
out regard  to  possible  international  conse- 
quences. Later,  after  much  vacillation, 
Americans  twice  decided  to  go  to  war  to  save 
Europe  from  domination  by  German 
autocracy.  To  presen-e  their  victory  after 
the  Second  World  War.  they  accepted  the 
■■Co:d  War"  of  enmity  with  the  Soviet 
Union-  In  the  beginning  average  Americans 
supported  the  ww  in  Vietnam  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Cold  War.  When  they  dis- 
covered, however,  that  ii  wa.s  an  intrusion 
Into  a  civil  wor,  they  forced  iheur  govern- 
ment to  end  It. 

With  Dr.  Kissinger  as  its  chosen  instru- 
ment, the  Nixon  administration  ha«  achieved 
a  number  of  apparently  brilliant  forelgn- 
poucy  successes:  the  establishment  of  con- 
iaci5  with  China,  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
for'ie*  from  Vietnom.  the  furthering  of 
dPieute  with  the  Soviet  Union,  friendship 
with  Egypt,  fcud  the  pulling  batk'of  Israeli 
and  Arab  forces  following  the  1973  war.  Will 
these  moves  fulflU  the  expectations  they  have 
aroused?  More  importantly,  will  the  Amer- 
ican people  support  them  and  pav  their 
price?  Unfortunately,  we  really  do  not  know, 
for  one  of  our  critical  problems  today  J5  tipe 


lack  of  contact  between  our  foreign-policy 
makers  and  public  opinion— that  la.  the 
people.  We  have  in  recent  times  had  no  great 
national  debate  over  foreign  policy.  Foreign 
issues  played  only  a  secondary  role  in  the  last 
election.  The  people  have  not  been  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  their  government. 

Yet  in  times  past  we  have  had  secre- 
taries of  state  and  other  high  policy- 
makers who  had  deep  rocU  in  American 
political  life.  Cordell  Hull,  although  dep- 
recated by  many  as  secretar>-  of  state  and 
Bhuiited  aside  bv  President  Franklin  D. 
Roo.sevelt.  nevertheless  knew  what  the 
American  people  wanted.  The  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreemenr.5  Act.  which  he  fathered. 
required— and  got— the  broad  acceptance 
necessary  for  Its  success.  Part  of  the  difficulty 
is  that  those  on  the  "firing  line"  of  foreign 
policy  are,  for  the  most  part,  stationed  out 
of  the  country.  It  Is  not  their  fault  that  they 
have  little  opportunly  to  lind  out  what  the 
mats  of  Americans  really  believe  about  the 
foreign  policy  they  administer. 

Neither  the  Secretary  nor  any  of  hi^  top 
Bides  have  stood  for  elective  office.  Their  lives 
have  been  spent  in  universities,  business,  or 
government.  The  President,  who  Is  In  the 
final  analysis  responsible  (or  foreign  policy, 
has  himself  lost  contact.  Embattled  over 
Watergate,  afraid  of  alienating  his  few  re- 
maining supporters,  the  President  is  In  no 
position  to  Interpret  our  foreign  policies  to 
the  American  people. 

On  paper  our  political  parties,  which  are 
the  normal  link  between  the  people  and  their 
government,  man  the  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Foreign  Relations  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. Congrestinen  are  not.  however,  always 
expert  m  foreign  affairs,  and  Congress  itself 
does  not  possess  the  mandate  to  carry  out 
foreign  policy.  Though  It  must  approve  the 
nece-isary  budgets  and  treaties,  in  practical 
fact  most  of  the  business  between  ourselves 
and  other  nations  is  today  conducted 
through  executive  agreements  and  under- 
standings that  do  not  require  approval  bv 
Congress.  Often  they  are  put  through  with- 
out the  Congress  s  even  knowing  about 
them! 

As  things  stand  we  have.  I  fear,  on  the  one 
side  a  brilliant  Secretary  of  State  who  gives 
virtuoso  performances  a&  a  negotiator — and 
on  the  other  side  an  American  people  who 
are  left  dazzled  but  confused  by  his  per- 
formances- In  many  respects  Americans  ap- 
pear satisfied  with  our  foreign  policy  insofar 
as  they  understand  it-  But  underlying  this 
r-pparent  acquiescence  Is  the  unsettimg  fact 
that  they  have  had  no  real  say  about  this 
policy  and  know  little  about  what  it  seetts 
to  achieve — and  what  price  they  must  ,>ay. 
To  what  extent  do  Dr.  Klssineer's  moves 
relate  to  the  goals  of  the  American  people? 
To  what  extent  do  his  accomplishments  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  peace  and  statalJity  in  the 
world  of  the  future? 

Consider  the  re-establishment  of  contacts 
with  China.  Even  though  this  move  was  in 
tnosx  Americans'  view  long  overdue,  the 
country  was  caught  by  surprise.  It  was  un- 
fortunate that  the  President  chose  this 
courjie.  rather  than  first  building  public  sup- 
port. In  general,  however,  the  step  was  ap- 
plauded. I  believe  we  had  long  felt  a  bit 
guilty  about  unreaUstically  ignoring  the 
government  of  the  most  populous  country  in 
the  world.  Miraculously,  also,  there  appeared 
to  be  no  price  to  pay  Indeed,  modest  benefits 
from  trade  might  ensue.  However,  little  else 
of  substance  has  evolved  and  the  whole  affair 
has  come  increasingly  to  appear  unreal^ 
even  cosmetic.  The  liaison  officers  from  botli 
side=  have  slipped  home  almost  unnotlced- 
The  anti-foreign  Cultural  Revolution  is 
stirring  again  in  China.  Many  Americans  are 
feeling  uneasy, 

EfTorts  to  further  detente  with  the  Soviets, 
which  has  long  been  a  hope  of  the  American 
people,  were  also  overdue.  We  had.  Indeed, 
enviously  watthed  the  overtures  made  to 
Rttssia  by  de  OauUe  and  Brandt  and  others. 


and  applauded  their  successes.  But  whether 
or  not  Nixon  and  Kissinger  got  a  bargain  In 
their  dealings  with  Russia  has  yet  to  be 
determined.  It  appears  that  the  American 
people,  reverting  to  their  deeply  held  distrust 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  are  questioning  the 
price  to  us  of  large  concessional  credits. 
most-favored-nation  treatment,  dependence 
on  Soviet  gas.  the  new  nuclear  bolance  ne- 
gotiated under  SALT,  and  mutual-force  with- 
drawals. Critics  of  Soviet  Jewish  emigration 
policy  have  also  "weighed  in"  tellingly.  The 
future  of  this  particular  detente  effort,  there- 
fore, remains  In  doubt,  A  big  "selling  Job*'  re- 
mains for  the  government. 

MeanwhUe.  the  American  people  also  fer- 
vently hope  for  a  Middle  East  peace  that  will 
provide  stability  in  that  troubled  area— so 
that  Israel  will  be  secure  and  we  can  get  the 
oil  we  need  from  the  Arabs.  The  diseugage- 
mont  agreements  readied  will  not  in  them- 
selves, however,  lead  to  a  permanent  solution. 
Peace  talks  that  were  to  have  started  In 
Geneva  la-st  December  8  have  not  even  gotten 
underway.  It  also  remains  to  be  seen  what 
our  flnal  obligations  will  l>e.  If  peace  can  be 
achieved  In  the  Middle  East,  the  price  we 
have  paid  up  to  now  will  be  money  well 
spent.  The  Amerlcin  people  will.  I  am  sure, 
be  happy  to  pay  the  blU.  At  this  Juncture 
we  can  only  wish  Dr.  Kissinger  well.  How- 
ever, if  additional  commitments  are  required. 
he  must  take  the  American  people  into  his 
confidence.  It  is  they  who  will  ultimatelv 
decide. 

But  the  role  of  the  American  people  in 
foreign  affairs  is  not  necessarily  Just  nega- 
tive—limited to  a  check  on  policy.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  consequences 
of  their  lack  of  Involvement  In  foreign  policy 
is  their  removal  as  a  positive  force  in  the 
contemporary  world  scene.  It  was.  Bifter  all, 
they  who  heeded  George  Marshall's  1947  Har- 
vard speech  calling  for  aid  to  a  devastated 
Europe  and  gave  their  full  support  to  what 
became  the  Marshall  Plan.  It  was  they  who. 
when  famine  threatened  in  1050,  urged  on 
their  government  a  massive  grain  loan  to 
India.  Popular  enthusiasm  supported  Point 
Four  and  development  aid.  Who  knows  the 
extent  to  which  Americans  today  would  be 
willing  to  shaje  their  food  with  the  hungry 
and  help  the  Impoverished  nations  pay  for 
their  oil?  No  one  has  asked  them.  No  one  has 
pointed  the  way. 

Basic  to  any  successful  foreign  policy  to- 
day—as in  the  past— is  its  comprehe:i.=ilon 
and  acceptance  by  the  American  people. 
We  badly  need  a  government  responsive  to 
the  people,  including  a  State  Department 
able  to  Uke  their  views  into  account.  No 
one  today  really  knows  what  Americans 
want.  If  we  ore  to  progress,  we  must  get  our 
own  people  involved.  The  debate  on  foreign 
affairs  must  break  through  the  distractions 
of  Watergate  and  impeachment.  Recent 
events— changes  in  governments;  nuclear 
testing  by  France,  China,  and  India;  In- 
creased Soviet-Chinese  tensions— must  be 
evuiuated  by  the  American  people.  Without 
knowledge  of  how  our  people  stand,  our 
diplomacy— even  03  carried  out  by  the  most 
gifted  practiiiouers  of  ihe  art— will  be  writ- 
ten on  sand. 


FEDERAL  JUVENILE   DELINQUENCY 
ACT 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pIeH.sed  to  see  that  the  Congress  is  giv- 
ing juvenile  delinquency  the  attention 
which  this  .serious  and  widespread  prob- 
lem deserves.  S.  821  represents  a  definite 
improvement  over  the  House  bill.  In 
particular  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the 
committee  decided  to  place  the  admin- 
istration of  this  program  within  LEAA 
and  not  HEW.  LEAA  has  for  some  time 
been  involved  in  such  activity  and  I  feel 
that  it   is   much   better  equipped  and 
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d'-inlified  to  do  an  effective  job  in  lliis 
nrea.  The  changes  v.'hich  the  commit- 
tr'e  has  made  in  title  n,  relating  to  the 
."L'dcial  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act,  also 
represent  important  improvements  In 
;iie  procedures  for  dealing  with  F«rderal 
avenilc  offenders. 

The  establishment  of  well-focused  re- 
-..'arch  and  training  activities  and  in- 
formation clearing-house  piogi-ams. 
i:jth  lor  juvenile  delinquency  prevention 
L  nd  rchabiMtaUon  and  for  the  broader 
:-rr-3s  of  crime  prevention  and  criminal 
roh a bi illation,  is  a  useful  and  valuable 
-•^lep.  I  would  hope,  however,  that  the^e 
new  institutes  which  are  to  be  estab- 
lished will  avoid  the  dangers  of  bureau- 
cratization that  so  often  loads  good  pro- 
grams with  excessive  administrative 
costs. 

Wliile  I  have  supported  the  bill  on  bal- 
nncc  there  are  some  aspects  of  it  that  I 
and  disturbing.  I  am  willing  to  support 
zn  cisentially  revenue  sharing  approach 
\n  giving  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  States  to  help  them  combat 
and  pi-event  juvenile  delinquency.  I  am 
(oncemed,  however,  that  thi.i  coopera- 
tive relaticnslilp  may  turn  into  one  dom- 
inated by  LEAA. 

The  strings  and  requirements  at- 
tached to  the  State  gi*ant  program  are 
many,  and  there  v.111  be  pressures  to 
Multiply  those  when  Uic  program  goes 
into  operation.  This  Ui  a  danper  that 
must  be  guarded  against  if  the  hopes  of 
ihose  who  have  supported  tiiis  blJl  are 
not  to  be  frustrated. 

Section  482  of  tiiat  bill,  for  example, 
contains  a  detailed  list  of  what  must  be 
included  in  a  State  action  plan  whose 
iipproval  is  a  forecondition  for  a  grant. 
This  list  amounts  to  a  fairly  extensive 
regulation  of  the  administration  and 
policies  of  State  and  local  governments. 
Given  the  nature  of  bureaucracies,  and 
that  is  what  LEAA  is.  we  can  expect  that 
the  degi-ee  and  extent  of  Federal  regu- 
lation of  these  so-called  local  progi-ams 
\vill  tend  to  grow.  There  is  a  genuine 
rossibility  that  tlie  approach  to  juvenile 
delinquency  decided  upon  by  LEAA  may 
come  to  be  required  of  all  State  and  local 
agencies  dealing  with  the  problem.  On 
many  grounds  I  do  not  thizilc  that  would 
be  a  desii-able  result. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years  poUtl- 
cians  and  olheis  to  my  political  left  have 
warned  that  the  FBI  might  turn  into  a 
national  police  force  and  take  over  con- 
trol of  local  police  forces  from  the  local 
communities.  This  has  not  in  fact  hap- 
pened, and  I  view  it  as  extremely  Ira- 
probable.  However,  the  structui-e  and  the 
slowly  growing  authority  of  LEAA.  as 
evidenced  by  this  bill,  do  In  fact  contain 
the  seeds  of  potential  Federal  control  or 
domination  over  the  activities  of  local 
law  enforcement  agencies.  If  we  are  ever 
to  see  the  nationalization  of  local  police 
forces,  it  will  most  likely  happen  under 
LEAA.  not  the  FBI.  To  illu-strate  this 
point,  let  me  note  that  in  1971  an  Asso- 
ciate Administrator  of  LEAA  commented 
in  a  speech  that: 

Today,  in  this  country,  we  have  40.335  law 
enforcement  agencies,  ranging  from  one- 
man  departments  to  New  York  City,  with 
more  than  40.000  police  ofTlcers.  Tlits  many 
units  form  a  completely  ungovernable  body. 

Ungovernable  by  whom,  we  might  ask? 


I  laise  tills  issue,  not  to  maice  any  dire 
inedictious,  but  simply  to  bring  it  to  the 
J  '.I en ti on  of  my  collearues.  1  believe  that 
it  is  higlily  important  that  we  be  aware 
o:  such  potential  abuses,  and  be  prepared 
to  take  steps  to  prevent  Uiem,  if  neces- 
pary. 

There  are  other  potential  aba^^es 
v.liich  tould  occ:ur  under  this  legi?:attc.n. 
In^efforts  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency 
LLAA  has  already  entablifhed  some  pio- 
gra.ar;.  One  of  these  invoives  selectinij 
':citain  ciuldren.  labeliiis  them  as  •■pie- 
delinquents,"  arid  subjecting  Uiem  to 
I'-h  a  bill  Cation  eiTorts. 

Tiiere  are  similar  programs  wh*''h  in- 
volve idemifying  and  treating  potential 
youthful  dru»  offenders.  While  tliese 
prograrus  may  be  useful,  and  (here  is 
^ome  evidence  which  throws  lliis  into 
dispute,  thev  also  raise  potentially  seii- 
ous  i.*^iuc-s  ->f  personal  riphts.  Such  label- 
ing of  chUdren  can  possibly  lia\c  harm- 
iul  consequsuce.n.  Fir.^t,  teachers  and 
others  may  tend  to  prejudge  the  pre- 
dehuqueiu  or  potential  drus  offender. 
Second.  s.ii  personal  fi!es  \vith  these  labeb 
in  them  are  passed  from  agency  to 
agency,  those  who  have  had  no  contact 
with  the  child  may  similarly  and  un- 
consciously tend  to  assume  a  prejudicial 
attitude  towa-d  the  cliild.  to  his  possible 
deiiiinrnt.  Third,  such  laliels  can  cct  as 
a  seir-f'ilf.lling  prophecy. 

A  case  last  fall  in  e  Pennsylvania  U.S. 
t'i;lrict  court  is  a  good  example  of  these 
piobiems.  In  it  a  student's  parents  sought 
lelivf  from  a  potential  drug  abuser  pro- 
prt.ni  in  tiie  students  school.  The  U.S. 
Law  Week  summarized  the  plaintiff's 
case  thusly : 

Tv.o  chUd  psychiatrists  testified  v.'ithout 
contradiction  as  to  several  •  •  •  dan:,'eroits 
rspects  of  the  CPI  Program,  none  of  which 
are  mentioned  •  •  •  In  any  of  the  materials 
to  be  made  available  to  parents.  These  dun- 
gers  include  the  risk  that  the  CPI  Progra.u 
will  operate  as  a  sflf-fulfminp  orophrcv  in 
which  a  child  labeled  as  a  potential  drug 
abuser  wUi  by  virtue  of  a  label  deride  to  be 
that  which  people  already  think  he  or  slie  is 
anyway  •  •  •  Another  dancer  men'.tonrd 
Is  that  of  soapefroating  in  which  a  child  might 
be  miirked  out  by  his  peers  for  unpleeaaat 
treatment  either  because  of  refusal  to  i.ike 
the  CPI  test  or  because  of  the  rc.^.ult  of  the 
tei^t.  Additionally,  there  Is  a  "severe  loyaltv 
conntct  that  might  result  by  asking  children 
the  Tj-pes  of  personal  questions  about  their 
relationship  with  parents  and  sibiines  which 
are  included  In  the  CPI  questionnaire."  Fi- 
nally the  qualifications  of  the  school  district 
personnel  who  will  administer  the  mierven- 
tlon.-;  oni:e  potentlfl!  drug  abusers  have  be  :*a 
ideniifled  are  woefully  inadequute. 

In  finding  for  the  plaintiff,  the  Judge 
concluded  tliat; 

Tlie  ultimate  use  or  this  inrormatloii.  al- 
though possibly  gained  with  a  great  deal  of 
scientific  success.  Is  the  most  seriutis  prob- 
lem that  faces  the  Court.  How  many  children 
wouW  be  labeled  as  potential  drug  abu.<;- 
ers  who  in  actuality  are  not.  and  would  be 
.subjected  to  the  problem  of  group  therapy 
Bession-i  conducted  by  inexperienced  indi- 
viduals? 

Strict  confidentiality  is  not  maintained 
after  evaluation  and  there  are  many  oppor- 
ivuiiticti  for  ii  cliUd  to  suffer  insurraounuble 
hnrrn  from  a  labeling  when  the  cruelty  of 
other  children  is  at  an  extreme.  .  .  .  I£  one 
child  is  so  harmed  and  would  be  temporarily 
or  pcrmfluently  damaged  by  the  label  of  "drug 
abuser."  Is  this  Program  wxirth  the  effort  to 
identify  other  actual  "drug  nbustTji," 


When  a  program  talks  .ibnui  laheiij.c  ^o'lir- 
one  as  a  particular  Ij-pe  and  such  a  latwl 
could  Ti;mam  with  him  fcr  the  reinaiDder  - 

hia  life,  the  margin  of  error  :ju:l  Ik;   •'^'t 
nil. 

The  rehabiliiation  pjoRiam.  or  .^- 
venlive  therapy,  whi.h  sucii  children  o:- 
tcn  have  to  undergo  ran  .somelimc-^^  ne 
as  bad  or  hai)nfi.l  as  tli.n  which  it  if  in- 
tended to  preveni.  There  U.  on  the  oiu» 
liaad.  the  pioblcni  v.hich  tiie  judge  mci- 
lioned,  that  of  incMJeiicnced  or  incnri- 
petent  Individii^b  RLlcmpthig  to  alt?;' 
Etudcnts'  attitudes  or  behavior  by  meaiis 
of  sensitive  psyciiologitttl  procedures.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  theie  is  the  danger  c-l 
piiysioal  abuse  of  children  in  attempts  .0 
modify  their  beha;ior. 

The  recent  Senate  liceriiig.s  on  aspects 
ol  tlie  CHAMPUS  program  have  broi'.rhi 
out  allesatlwis  that  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children  and  antisocial,  delm- 
Quent  children  have  been  beaten,  forced 
to  lie  all  niiiht  iu  shallow  graves,  exces- 
sively treated  with  drugs,  and  kppt  in 
solitaiy  confinement  for  months  at  a 
lime.  I  make  no  judgment  as  to  the  .s^L- 
ttaiice  of  tiiese  charge.";,  but  I  do  ihiri; 
Ihev  demonstrate  that  the  Federal  C-ov- 
envment,  when  spending  tax  dollarr.  o>i 
programs  iuleiided  to  change  or  preveni 
tl:e  delinquent  belmvior  of  children  f.nri 
juveiiiles.  must  take  steps  to  insure  Uia» 
children  will  not  be  haixaed  or  abu=;ed 
by  tlie.^e  veiy  programs,  it  is  for  th;- 
reason  iliat  1  oTered  my  amendment  to 
S.  821  to  require  parental  consent  before 
nonad.mdicntcd  juveniles  are  subjected 
to  behavior  modification  programs  in- 
volving *'U:e  use  of  drugs  or  electrical 
stiintili  or  other  potentially  liarmful 
treatment."  The  pluase  'other  potei:- 
tially  harmful  treatment"  includes  vari- 
ous fornis  of  group,  as  well  as  individual 
psychotherapy  whicli  are  found  to  prc- 
.sent  a  psychological  or  emotional  ha7.atu 
to  impressionable  juveniles,  either  inher- 
ently, or  because  of  inadequately  qu^ili- 
fied  or  trained  staff.  In  the  absence  o{ 
specific  guideUnes.  I  believe  that  parental 
consent  offers  tlie  best  protection  again^n 
the  abu.se  of  children.  Let  me  remind  you 
tliat  in  this  case  we  are  not  talking  about 
convicted  juvemie  offenders  whom  tlie 
comts  have  placed  in  youth  deteritiou 
centers  or  homes.  We  are  talking  about 
the  more  frequent  "problem  kids"  who 
liave  not  yet  gone  seriously  afoul  of  the 
law.  and  who  may  be  placed  in  specici] 
programs  in  the  schools  or  elsewhere 
Vet  this  should  not  imply  that  convicted 
juveniles  should  be  subject  to  any  kind 
of  behavior  niodificalion  technique,  for 
his  own  good."  and  tiiat  of  society.  SucIj 
an  assumption  could  lead  us  into  il-^ 
dangerous  swamp  of  psychosurgei  y  and 
other  highly  questionable  teclmlques. 

While  the  conunittee  did  not  address 
these  issues,  perhaps  some  thought  could 
be  given  to  them  in  conference,  on  the 
ba.si.s  of  the  acceptance  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

One  useful  idea  might  be  the  incor- 
IKiration  of  the  recent  HEW  guidelines 
on  the  "rights  of  human  subjects"  of  fed- 
erally supported  research  activities,  es- 
pecially as  S.  821  calls  for  the  States  to 
fund  new.  advanced  techniques  to  pre- 
vent delinquency,  and  provides  for  a 
separate  research  and  development  com- 
ponent at  the  Federal  level.  I  shall  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  HEW  guide- 
lines be  printed  at  the  conclusion  ol 
these  remarks.  The  conference  might 
also  consider  language  to  protect  the 
confidentiaUty  of  personal  records  of 
ncnadjudicated  juveniles  which  may  be 
created  by  various  programs  funded  im- 
der  this  act.  Permitting  indiscriminate 
access  to  or  transfer  of  such  records 
could  prove  seriously  damaging  to  the 
individual  Involved. 

In  any  event,  the  Justice  Department 
and  LEAA  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of 
e.xperience  in  such  kinds  of  activities  as 
these,  and  they  would  do  well  to  seriously 
consider  and  develop  gnidelmes  relating 
to  the  important  ethical  and  ci\11  rights 
issues  which  interface  with  these  activi- 
ties. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  bill  that 
concerns  me.  namely,  the  Inserting  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  into  the  administra- 
tion of  State  programs.  This  seems  to  be 
an  luinecessary  addition  to  the  bill  which 
could  well  cause  excessive  adminLstration 
delays  and  foulups.  The  substitute  bill 
already  had  sufficient  language  In  it  to 
protect  the  interests  of  State  and  local 
government  employees  indirectly  af- 
fected hy  this  legislation.  Further,  the 
requirement  ihat  continued  employment 
be  offered  to  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment employees  adversely  affected  by  the 
implementation  of  this  legislation  Ls  a 
case  of  excessive  protectionism  which 
may  prevent  State  and  local  government 
from  taking  needed  cost  and  efficiency 
measures,  and  which  smacks  of  feather- 
bedding  by  Federal  legislative  fiat. 

Pmally.  I  fear  that  we  are  again  pro- 
moting the  idea  tliat  if  we  throw  enough 
money  at  a  problem,  it  will  go  awav.  I  am 
panicularly  concerned  with  this  attitude 
in  regard  to  juvenile  delinquency,  for 
this  is  especially  an  area  in  which  money 
cannot  assure  us  success.  Indeed,  too 
much  money  and  too  htile  personal  care 
and  attention  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
contributing  factors  to  juvenile  delin- 
quency. The  causes  and  prevention  of 
juvenile  delmquency  ver>'  much  involve 
personal  relation-^hips,  matters  of  the 
spirit,  and  personal  values.  We  would 
probably  do  equally  well  figlitlng  juve- 
lule  delmquency  by  finding  ways  to  dis- 
courage the  break  up  of  families  and  the 
disintegration  of  the  sense  of  commu- 
nity, as  by  funding  psychologists  and 
coanselors  to  change  the  behavior  of  po- 
tentially or  actually  aberrant  juveniles— 
and  at  less  cost. 

Mr.  President,  allliough  I  supported  S. 
821.  for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned  I 
did  so  with  reluctance  If  the  President 
chooses  to  veto  this  legislation  on  sub- 
stantive grounds.  I  may  feel  compelled 
to  uphold  the  veto,  in  the  hopes  of 
achieving  the  best  possible  legislation  for 
dealing  with  the  serious  problems  of 
juvenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
>ent  that  the  HEW  guidelines  to  which 
I  previously  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Recoup, 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  guide- 
lines were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sitbtitle  A  ot  Title  45  ol  the  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Begulauoos  is  amended  (jy  adding  a  new 
Part  46.  M  toHows: 


Sec. 

46.1      AppiicabiUtv. 

46^      Policy. 

46.3  I>e&nitlOQS. 

46.4  Submission  of  assurances. 

46.5  Types  of  assurances. 

46.6  Miutmum   requirements   for   general 

assurances. 

46  7  Minimum  requirements  for  special  as- 
surances. 

46.8  Evaluation  and  disposition  of  assur- 
ances. 

4C9  Obligation  to  obtain  Informed  con- 
sent; prohibition  of  exculpatory 
clau5e.s. 

46  10     Documentation  of  informed  consent. 

46.11  Certification,  general  assurances. 

46.12  Certillcatlon.  special  assurances. 

46.13  Proposals  lacking  definite  plans  for 

involvement  of  human  subjects. 

48.14  Proposals  submitted  with  the  Intent 

of  not  involving  human  subjects. 

46.15  Evaluation  and  disposition  of  propos* 

al&. 

46  16     Cooperative  activities. 

46.17  Invest Iga I lonal  new  drug  30-day  delay 
requirement. 

46  18  Organization's  executive  responsibil- 
ity. 

45.19  Organization's  records:    confidential- 

ity. 

46.20  ReporU. 

46.21  Early  termination  of  awards;  evalua- 

tion of  subsequent  applications. 
46  22     Conditions. 

Avthoeitt;  5  tJ.S,C.  301. 
{  46  1     ApplicablUty. 

(at  The  regulations  in  this  part  are  ap- 
plicable to  all  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  grants  and  contracts 
supporting  research,  development,  and  re- 
lated activities  in  which  human  subjects  are 
involved. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may.  from  time  to  time, 
determine  In  advance  whether  specific  pro- 
grams, methods,  or  procedures  to  which  this 
part  is  applicable  place  subjects  at  risk,  as 
defined  in  s  46.3(b).  Such  determinations 
will  be  published  as  notices  In  the  Feoekal 
REGisTEa  and  will  be  included  tn  an  appen- 
dix to  this  part.  • 
f  46.2     Policy. 

<a)  Safeguarding  the  rights  and  welfare 
of  subjects  at  risk  in  activities  supported  un- 
der grants  and  contracts  from  DHEW  Is  pri- 
marily the  respon.^ibllity  of  the  organization 
whirh  receives  or  Is  accountable  to  DHEW 
for  tije  funds,  awarded  for  the  support  of  the 
activity.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  adequate 
discharge  of  this  organizational  reaponaibil- 
uy,  it  15  the  policy  of  DHEW  that  no  activity 
involving  human  subjects  to  be  supported  by 
DHEW  grants  or  contracts  shall  be  under- 
taken unless  a  committee  or  the  organiza- 
tion has  reviewed  and  approved  such  activ- 
ity, and  the  organization  has  submitted  to 
DHEW  a  certification  of  .such  review  and  ap- 
proval, in  accordan'je  with  the  requiremejjts 
of  this  part. 

ib(  Tills  review  shall  determine  whether 
these  subject-^  will  be  placed  at  rSk.  and.  It 
risk  is  Involved,  whether: 

fl)  The  rliiks  to  the  subjpt-t  are  so  out- 
weighed by  the  sum  of  the  benefit  to  the 
subject  and  vhe  importance  of  the  kuowl- 
edce  to  Ije  gained  as  to  warrant  a  decision 
to  allow  the  subject  to  accept  these  risks; 

)2i  the  rights  and  welfare  of  any  such 
subjects  will  be  adequately  protected: 

)3i  legally  effective  informed  consent  win 
be  obtained  by  adequate  and  appruprinte 
methods  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  part,  and 

i4»  the  conduct  of  the  artiviiy  wUi  b«f  re- 
viewed at  timely  intervals 

it(  No  grant  or  toutract  involving  humati 
subjects  at  risk  shali  be  made  to  an  indi- 
vidual unlestt  he  it.  affiliated  with  or  .•ipon- 
.sored  b>  an  orKa:;ii«.tion  which  cau  and  does 
asiuine  respoii-.ibUity  Utt  the  aubtecH  In- 
volved. 


S  46,3.    Definitions. 

<a)  'Organization'  means  any  public  or 
private  Institution  or  agency  (Including  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  government  agencies). 

(b)  "Subject  at  risk"  means  any  Individual 
who  may  be  exposed  to  the  possibility  of  in- 
Jury.  Including  physical,  psychological,  or 
social  injury,  as  a  conJiequeuce  of  participa- 
tion as  a  subject  In  any  research,  develop- 
ment, or  related  activity  which  depai-u  from 
the  application  of  those  established  and  ac- 
cepted methods  necessary  to  meet  his  needs, 
or  which  increases  the  ordinary  risks  of  daily 
life.  Including  the  recognized  risks  Inherent 
in  a  chosen  occupation  or  field  of  service. 

(c)  "Informed  consent*  means  the  know- 
ing consent  of  an  Individual  or  his  legallv 
authorized  representative,  so  situated  as  to 
be  able  to  exercise  free  power  of  choice  with- 
out undue  inducement  or  any  element  of 
force,  fraud,  deceit,  duress,  or  other  form  of 
constraint  or  coercion.  The  basic  elements  of 
Information  necessary  to  such  consent  In- 
clude: 

(Da  fatr  explanation  of  the  procedures  to 
be  followed,  and  their  purposes,  including 
identification  of  any  procedures  which  are 
experimental; 

<2)  a  description  of  any  attendant  dis- 
comforts and  risks  reasonably  to  be  ex- 
pected; 

(3)  a  description  of  any  benefits  reason- 
ably to  be  expected; 

(4)  a  disclosure  of  any  appropriate  alter- 
native procedures  that  might  be  advanta- 
geous for  the  subject: 

(5»  an  offer  to  answer  any  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  procedures;  and 

(6 1  an  Instruction  that  the  person  is  free 
to  withdraw  his  consent  and  to  dlscoutintie 
participation  in  the  project  or  activity  at 
any  time  without  prejudice  to  the  subject. 

(d)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or  any  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  whom  au- 
thority has  been  delegated. 

(ei  -DHEW"  means  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(f)  "Approved  assurance"  means  a  docu> 
ment  that  fulfills  the  requirements  of  this 
part  and  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(g)  "Certification"  means  the  official  or- 
ganizational notification  to  DHEW  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  this  part 
that  a  project  or  activity  Involving  human 
subjects  at  risk  has  been  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  organization  in  accordance 
with  the  "approved  assurance"  on  file  at 
DHEW. 

)hj  "Legally  authorized  representative" 
means  an  individual  or  Judicial  or  other  body 
authorized  under  applicable  law  to  consent 
on  belialf  of  a  prospective  subject  to  such 
subject's  participation  m  the  particular  ac- 
tivity or  procedure. 
i  46.4     Submission  of   assurances. 

<a)  Recipients  or  prospective  recipients  of 
DHEW  support  under  a  grant  or  contract 
involving  subjects  at  risk  shall  provide  writ- 
ten assurance  acceptable  to  DHEW  that  they 
will  comply  with  DHEW  policy  as  set  forth  in 
this  part.  Each  assurance  shall  embody  a 
statement  of  compliance  with  DHEW  require- 
ments for  initial  and  continuing  committee 
review  of  the  svipported  activities;  a  set  of 
implementing  guidelines.  Including  Identlfi- 
cstion  of  the  committee  and  a  description  of 
its  review  procedures;  or,  In  the  case  of  spe- 
cial a&surances  concerned  with  single  ac- 
tivities of  projects,  a  report  of  initial  findings 
of  the  committee  and  of  Its  proposed  con- 
tifiniiig  review  procedures. 

ni)  Such  assurance  shall  be  executed  by 
an  indivldui*l  authorized  to  act  for  the  orga- 
nlvuitlon  and  to  assume  on  behalf  of  the 
orL'anization  the  obligations  Imposed  by  this 
part  and  Hhall  be  tiled  In  such  form  and 
mauuer  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 
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§  46.5    Types  of  assurances, 

(ft)  General  assurances.  A  general  assur- 
ance describes  the  review  and  implementa- 
tion procedures  applicable  to  all  DHEW-sup- 
ported  activities  conducted  by  an  organiza- 
tion regardless  of  the  number,  location,  or 
types  of  Its  components  or  field  activities. 
Ccaeral  ossurunces  will  be  required  from 
urganizations  having  a  significant  number 
cf  concurrent  DHEW  sttpported  projects  or 
activities  involving  human  subjects. 

lb)  Special  aasitrancea.  A  special  assurance 
\vill.  as  a  rule,  describe  those  review  and  im- 
plementation procedures  applicable  to  a  sin- 
gle activity  or  project.  A  special  assurance 
will  not  be  solicited  or  accepted  from  an  orga- 
nization which  has  on  file  with  DHEW  an 
approved  general  assurance. 
5  46  6  Minimum  requirements  for  general 
assurances. 

General  assurances  shall  be  submitted  hi 
stich  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
require.  The  organization  must  include,  as 
part  of  its  general  assurance.  Implementing 
guidelines  that  specifically  provide  for: 

(a)  A  statement  of  principles  which  will 
govern  the  organization  in  the  discharge  of 
its  responsibilities  for  protecting  the  rights 
and  welfare  of  subjects.  This  may  include 
appropriate  existing  codes  or  declarations,  or 
statements  formulated  by  the  organization 
Itself.  It  Is  to  be  understood  that  no  such 
principles  supersede  DHEW  policy  or  appli- 
cable law. 

(b)  A  committee  or  coramiltee  structure 
which  will  conduct  Initial  and  contimiing 
reviews  In  accordance  with  the  policy  out- 
lined In  i  46.2.  Such  committee  structure  or 

.committee  shall  meet  the  followiue  require- 
'ments: 

i  1 )  The  committee  must  be  compo.sed 
of  not  less  than  five  persons  with  varying 
backgrounds  to  assure  complete  and  ade- 
quate review  of  octlvlties  commonly  con- 
ducted by  the  organization.  Tlie  commit- 
tee must  be  sufficiently  qualified  throtigh 
the  maturity,  experience,  and  expertise  of 
its  members  and  diversity  of  its  mem- 
bership to  Insure  respect  for  Its  advice 
and  counsel  for  safeguarding  the  rights 
and  welfare  of  human  subjects.  In  addi- 
tion to  possessing  the  professional  com- 
petence necessary  to  review  specific  ac- 
tivities, the  committee  must  be  able  to 
ascertain  the  acceptability  of  proposals 
In  terms  of  oi^nlzational  commitments  and 
regulations,  applicable  law.  standards  of 
professional  conduct  and  practice,  and  com- 
munity attitudes.  The  committee  must 
therefore  Include  persons  whose  concerns  are 
In  these  areas. 

(2)  The  committee  members  sliall  !» 
Identified  to  DHEW  by  name;  earned  de- 
grees, If  ony;  position  or  occupation;  rep- 
resentative capacity;  and  by  other  perti- 
nent Indications  of  cxperiettre  such  as  board 
certlflcatlou.  licenses,  etc..  sufficient  to  de- 
scribe each  member's  chief  anticipated  con- 
tributions to  committee  deliberations.  Any 
employment  or  other  relationship  between 
each  member  and  the  organization  shall  be 
identified,  i.e..  fult-tlme  employee,  part-time 
employee,  member  of  governing  panel  or 
board,  paid  consultant,  lutpatd  consultani. 
Changes  In  committee  membership  shall  be 
reported  to  DHEW  in  such  form  and  at  such 
times  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

|3)  No  member  of  a  committee  !>hall  be 
Involved  In  either  the  initial  or  cnntiiuiing 
review  of  an  activity  in  which  he  has  a 
confitctlng  Interest  except  to  provide  in- 
formal ion  requested  by  the  committee. 

i4>  No  committee  shall  consist  entirely 
of  persons  who  are  ofliccra.  employees,  or 
agents,  of.  or  are  otherwise  ossoctated  with 
the  organization,  apart  from  their  member- 
ship on  the  committee. 

(.'il  No  committee  shall  ron-sist  entirely 
of  members  of  a  single  proies^lonal  group. 

(6)  The  quorum  of  the  committee  ^hall 
be  defined,  but  may  In  no  event  he  leas  _lhan 
a  majority  of  the  total  membership  'duly 
convened  to  carry  out  the  comnnttec's  re- 


sponsibilities under  the  terms  of  the  assur- 
ance. 

( c )  Procedures  which  tlie  orgRnizatiDn 
win  foUow  In  Its  initial  and  continuing 
review  of  proposals  and  activities. 

(d)  Procedures  which  the  committee  will 
follow  (1)  to  provide  advice  and  counsel 
to  activity  directors  and  invesilgaton;  with 
regard  to  the  committee's  actions,  (2)  to 
Insure  prompt  reporting  to  the  commit- 
tee of  proposed  changes  in  an  activity  and 
of  unanticipated  problems  involving  nsk  to 
subjects  or  others  and  (31  to  insure  that  tiuy 
such  problems,  including  adverse  reacilonfi 
to  blologlcals,  drugs,  radioisotope  labeled 
drugs,  or  to  medical  devices,  are  promptly 
reported  to  the  DHEW. 

lei  Procedures  which  the  orgaulwitiou  will 
follow  to  maintain  an  active  and  effective 
committee  and  to  implement  its  recommen- 
di%tion:>. 

S  46.7    Minimum    requirements    for    special 
assurances. 

Special  assurances  shall  be  submitted  In 
swch  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
require.  An  acceptable  special  assurance 
shall : 

(a)  Identify  the  specific  grant  or  contract 
Involved  by  Its  number.  If  known;  by  Its 
full  title;  and  by  the  name  of  the  activity 
or  project  director,  principal  Investigator, 
fellow,  or  other  person  Immediately  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  the  activity.  The 
assurance  shall  be  signed  by  the  individual 
members  of  a  committee  satisfying  the  re- 
quirements of  M6.6*b)  and  be  endorsed 
by   an  appropriate  organizational  otBcial. 

(b>  Describe  the  makeup  of  the  committee 
and  the  training,  experience,  and  backgrotind 
of  its  members,  as  required  by  M6  6(bM2l. 

<c)  Describe  In  general  terms  the  risks  to 
subjects  tliat  the  committee  recognizes  as 
inherent  Ui  the  activity,  and  Justify  its  de- 
cision that  these  risks  are  so  outweighed 
by  the  sum  of  the  benefit  lo  the  subject  and 
the  importance  of  the  knowledge  to  be 
gained  as  to  warrant  the  committee's  deci- 
sion to  permit  the  subject  to  accept  these 
r;sks. 

(d)  Describe  the  informed  consent  pi-oce- 
durcs  to  be  used  and  attach  docuuientatioii 
as  required  by  I  46.10. 

(C)  De-scribe  procedures  whith  ihe  com- 
mittee will  follow  to  Insure  prompt  report- 
ing to  the  committee  of  proposed  clianges  in 
the  activity  and  of  any  unanticipated  prob- 
lems, involving  risks  to  stibjects  or  others 
and  to  Insure  that  any  such  problems,  in- 
cluding adverse  reactions  to  blologlcals, 
drugs,  radioisotope  labelled  drugs,  or  to 
medical  devices  aie  promptly  reported  to 
DHEW. 

(f)  Indicate  at  what  time  internals  the 
comniiitee  will  meet  to  provide  for  continu- 
ing review.  Such  review  must  occur  no  less 
thuu  anually. 

^  4^.8    Evaluation  and  di-<po6ition  of  a^ur- 
onccs. 

(Ht  All  assurances  submitted  in  accordance 
With  s  46  6  and  46.7  Shall  be  evaluated  by 
the  Secretary  through  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  DHEW  and  such  experts  or 
consultants  engaged  for  this  purpose  as  he 
deicrnnnes  to  be  appropriate.  Tlie  Secre- 
tary's evuluatiou  shall  take  into  considera- 
tion, among  oiher  pertinent  fActorn,  the 
iidequncy  of  the  propo.'^^nommittee  in  the 
Ii^:ht  ol  the  anticipated  sca)>e  of  the  appli- 
cant organization's  activities  and  the  types 
of  subject  populations  likely  to  be  in\o1ved. 
the  apprupriateiiesa  of  the  proposed  initial 
and  cuiitinuiiiK  review  prottdures  ttt  the 
lii-ht  of  the  pii.>bable  rl^ks,  and  tlic  ssxe  and 
cnmpleMtv  o(   the  orgsUL/ation. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  his  evaluation  of  an 
as^ufiince  putv.uant  to  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
si'i'llon.  the  Secretary  <hall  il)  approve,  i2) 
enter  into  neirotluttpns  to  develop  b  more 
sailKfactury  as.-iuraiice.  or  i3)  disapprove. 
With  respect  to  approved  a^^^urances.  the 
tJecieiary  nuy  deterniiiie  the  period  during 


which  any  particular  assurance  or  clas^  of  a?- 
suroncea  shall  remain  effective  or  otherwise 
condition  or  restrict  his  approval.  With  re- 
spect to  negotiations,  the  Secretary  rasy. 
pending  completion  of  negotiations  for  a 
general  assurmucc,  require  an  orgflnizaiir.ti 
otherwise  eligible  for  such  an  as?arance.  to 
submit  special  assurances. 
{  46.9  Obligation  to  obtain  informed  con- 
sent; prohibition  of  exculpatory 
clause*. 
Any  organization  propcfang  to  place  auy 
Btibject  at  rick  in  obligated  to  obtain  and 
document  legally  ciiec'ive  informed  consent. 
No  such  informed  rsnsent,  oral  or  wrlitcti. 
obtained  tinder  an  assurance  provided  pur- 
suant to  This  pare  elutll  include  any  ei^culpa- 
tory  language  through  which  the  subject  is 
made  to  waive,  or  to  appear  to  waive,  anv 
of  his  legal  rights.  Including  any  release  of 
the  organization  cr  its  agent3  from  liablli'-y 
for  negligence. 

«  46.10  Documcmotion  of  Informed  conseii* 
The  actual  procedure  utilized  m  obtalnini; 
legally  effective  informed  consent  and  the 
basis  for  committee  determinations  that  the 
procedures  are  adequate  and  appropriate 
shall  be  fully  documented.  The  documenta- 
tion of  consent  will  employ  one  of  the  follow- 
ing three  forms: 

(ft)  Provision  of  a  written  consent  docu- 
ment emlxMlylng  all  of  the  baste  elements  of 
mformed  consent.  This  moy  Iw  read  to  the 
subject  or  to  bis  legally  authorized  repre- 
sentative, but  in  any  event  he  or  his  legallv 
authorized  representative  must  be  given  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  read  n.  This  document 
is  to  be  signed  by  the  subject  or  his  legaliy 
atithorixed  representative.  Sample  copies  ai 
the  consent  form  as  approved  by  the  cotu- 
mtttee  are  to  be  retained  In  Its  records. 

(bl  Provision  of  a  "short  form"  written 
consent  doctiment  indicating  that  the  basic 
elements  of  informed  consent  have  been  pre- 
sented orally  to  the  subject  or  his  legally  au- 
thorized representative.  Written  summaries 
of  what  is  to  tw  sald^o  tlie  patient  are  to  ix- 
approved  by  the  committee.  The  short  fonu 
is  to  be  signed  by  the  subject  or  his  legally 
authorized  representative  and  by  an  audi- 
tor Witness  to  the  oral  presentation  and  to 
the  subject's  signature.  A  copy  of  the  ap- 
proved summary,  annotated  to  show  any  ad- 
ditions, is  to  t>e  signed  by  the  persons  offi- 
cially obtaining  the  consent  and  by  the  au- 
ditor witness.  Sample  copies  of  the  consent 
form  and  of  the  summaries  as  approved  hv 
the  committee  nre  :•;>  be  retained  hi  i  5 
records. 

ici  Modification  of  either  cf  the  primary 
pnxedures  outlined  in  ponigraphs  lai  and 
(bt  of  this  sectiot^  Oranttng  of  permission  10 
\i->e  modified  procedures  imposes  .iddltion.^t 
responsibility  upon  the  review  committee 
and  the  organizailcn  to  csinbllsh:  il)  iha*- 
ihe  rtsk  to  any  subject  U  miniinnl.  (2t  ihat 
use  of  either  of  the  primury  procedures  for 
nbtaluing  Uiformed  couaeni  w\»iild  surely  i-i- 
vulidate  objectives  of  considerable  inuue- 
duitc  importnnte.  and  i3l  that  any  re-won- 
Kble  alternative  means  for  attatnmg  ''-hi!«e 
objectives  would  be  less  Advantageous  to  the 
subjects.  The  commitiee's  reasons  fur  per- 
mittjiig  the  Ui^e  of  moduled  prcedures  niii-^r 
be  individually  and  spei-lfii?ally  docuirented 
in  the  mhiutes  and  in  reports  of  committee 
Bctjons  to  the  files  of  the  urbanization  All 
Mwti  modihcatlons  e.houid  be  regutariv  recon- 
sidered OS  a  function  ol  coniiuumg  review 
and  OS  rviiuired  for  annual  review,  with  docu- 
mentation of  reaffirmation,  revision,  or  aiA- 
contiiiuntlon.  itft  ap^oprlaie. 
M6  11     Certificatioo.   generrtl   as.<urank*es. 

(a)  Timt-'.y  a-i  tctr.  Unless  the  Secreiarv 
otherwise  provides,  all  proposals  involving 
huma;'.  subjects  submitted  by  crganizattcn^ 
havim;  approved  gencrul  :i!;>urances  mtL«t  be 
given  review  and.  when  foiuid  to  luvoive 
.Hubject  at  risk,  approval,  prtor  to  subinis- 
sion  to  DHEW.  In  the  evei't  the  Secretarv 
t^ruMdes  for  the   pcriurman>.'e   uf  vrganua- 
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t:on:ii  revie-.v  o*  a  proposal  after  ii&  submis- 
.'itm  to  DREW,  processing  of  such  proposal 
hr  DH£\V  wUl  under  uo  circumstances  le 
i-nmpleted  until  atich  organizational  review 
t'lul  upprorai  has  been  certified.  Unless  tha 
'-reftuizaiion  determines  ttiat  human  aub- 
Jecis  are  not  Involved,  tbe  proposal  or  appli- 
<  siioa  should  be  appropriately  certified  in 
;.  e  spaces  provided  on  lorms,  or  one  of  the 
lC'l'.o«i;ig  certifications,  as  appropriate. 
-hoiild  be  typed  on  the  lower  cr  right  hand 
tnarttii  oi  the  page  bearing  the  name  ol  on 
rTnctal  authorized  to  sign  or  execute  appli- 
rutloas  or  proposals  for  il.e  organization. 
Kunian  Subjects:    Reviewed.  Not   at   Ri=k, 

Kiuuan  Subjects:   Reviewed    At  Rj&k.   An- 
prOTe<i 

(date) 
*b»  Proposals  not  certified.  Proposals  not 
Iiroperly  certmed.  or  submitted  as  not  in- 
volving human  subjects  and  found  by  the 
operAttng  agency  to  involve  human  subjects, 
iviii  be  recioiicd  lo  the  orjjanizatlou  con- 
cerned, 
r  4G.I2    Certification,    special    assurances. 

(at  An  applicant  organization  not  having 
•-U  file  with  DHEW  an  approved  general  as- 
Mirance  must  submit  lor  each  application  or 
proposal  Involving  human  subjects  a  sepa- 
rate special  assurance  and  certiacfltlon  of  its 
review  and  approval. 

(b>  Such  Bssurniice  and  certiftcRtlon  must 
he  submitted  within  such  time  limit  as  the 
Secretary  may  specify.  An  assurance  and  cer- 
-icfltion  prepared  in  accordance  with  this 
part  and  approved  by  DHEW  eha:i  be  con- 
sidered tn  liare  met  the  requirement  fcr 
-T'lflcRtior.  :"or  the  initial  grant  or  contmct 
I-^ilod  concerned.  If  the  terms  of  the  grant 
cr  contract  recommend  additional  support 
T^friods,  certification  shall  be  provided  bv 
lie  organization  with  applications  for  con- 
'  inuation  or  renewal  of  support  in  the  nuin- 
i:er  preM-ribed  in  !  46.11(a). 
i€  :3  Proposals  lacking  deOnl-.e  plni-.H  for 
involvement  of  htxman  subjects. 
Cer'.alu  types  of  propoiuls  are  siubrauted 
vith  the  knowledge  that  subjects  hie  to  be 
involved  within  the  support  period,  but  defi- 
I  :c«  plaiiH  for  this  involvement  uoidd  not 
(iormally  be  aei  forth  in  the  prcposal.  These 
laclude  such  activities  as  (ai  institutional 
ivpe  grants  where  selection  ti  projects  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  iustlLuiiou,  (b)  traiu- 
r..'^  grants  where  training  projects  remain  to 
!)e  jiclectfed.  aiid  (ct  re&ear'.-h.  pilot,  or  de- 
^flopmeutal  studies  in  which  involvement 
uepends  upon  such  tbin?a  as  the  completion 
■- .  uiatrumenta.  or  of  prior  aulraal  studies,  or 
upcn  the  punftcntion  of  cumpouuds.  Such 
proposals  shall  be  reviewed  and  certified  in 
:;.e  same  manner  as  more  definitive  pro- 
pcaali.  The  initial  certtfic-vtiou  indicates  or- 
ii.-»ulzfii;onaI  appioval  of  ti.e  appUcations  a.^ 

•  jbmitted,  tind  commit.-i  the  organiztitlon  to 
!.i:er  revie'^-  oI  the  pinns  when  completed. 
?  ich  later  review  and  certiflcailon  to  tlie 
DHEW  should  be  completed  prior  to  ttie  be- 
vnmn^  of  the  budget  period  during  \^hlfh 
.'Ctua:  involvement  of  human  subject;;  is  to 
l»^n.  Review  and  certiflcailon  to  the  DHEW 
niu=t  ill  any  event  be  completed  prior  to  ;:i- 
\\/l*.enieut  of  human  subjects. 

;  46,14  Proposals  submitted  with  ihe  latent 
of  not  luvDivlug  human  subjecu. 
i;  a  proposal  does  not  antlcipnte  InvolvUig 
■  r  intend  to  involve  human  subject--,  uo  cer- 
tiflcatton  should  be  included  wlih  the  initial 
' ''jmiMion  of  the  proposal.  In  thoj*  in- 
.'  M-iices.  however,  when  later  It  becomes  ap- 
L'rr.prihre  to  uie  oil  or  part  of  awarded  funds 
:  r  ci:e  or  more  activities  which  will  Ii«*tve 
r'.:b>ct^.  each  such  activity  shall  be  reviewed 
.uid  approved  In  accordance  with  the  assur- 
-...ce  oi   the  organization  prior   to   tlie  m- 

•  ulvemeni  or  subjects.  In  addition,  no  *uch 
.-  'ivity  sUftll  be  undertaken  until  the  orga- 

-a;;&n  hBS  submitted  lo  DHEV,':  (a)  a  cer- 


ItacaUon  tliat  the  activity  has  been  reviewed 
and  approved  in  accordance  with  this  part, 
and  (b)  a  detailed  description  of  the  pro- 
posed activity  (including  any  protocol  or 
similar  document).  Also,  where  support  is 
provided  by  project  grants  or  contracts,  sub- 
jects shall  not  be  tn%-oIved  prior  to  certifica- 
tion and  organizational  receipt  of  DHEW  ap- 
proval and.  in  the  case  of  contracts,  prior 
to  negotiation  and  approval  of  an  amended 
contract  description  of  work. 
f  46.15  Evaluation  and  disposition  of  pro- 
posals. 
(.1)  Not  withstanding  any  prior  review,  ap- 
proval, ond  certificAiiou  by  the  organization, 
uil  grant  and  contract  proposals  involving 
human  subjects  at  risk  submitted  to  the 
DHEW  Shall  be  evaluated  by  the  Secretary  for 
compliance  with  thu,  part  throufeh  tucli  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Department  and 
such  expcrt5-  or  cotLsuHants  eiignged  for  this 
purpose  at  he  determines  to  be  appropriate. 
Tills  evaluation  may  take  mto  account, 
among  other  pertinent  factors,  the  apparent 
risks  to  the  subjects,  the  adequacy  of  protec- 
tion against  these  rUks.  the  potential  benefits 
of  the  activity  to  the  subjects  and  to  others 
Av.a  the  Importance  of  the  knowledge  to  be 
?ai.Mert. 

(bi  Disposition.  On  the  b.t?ls  of  his  evalua- 
tion of  an  application  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(0)  of  this  section  and  subject  to  such  ap- 
proval or  recommendation  by  or  consultation 
with  appropriate  councils,  committees,  or 
other  bodies  as  mny  be  required  by  law,  the 
Secretary  shall  (1)  r.pprove,  (2\  defer  lor 
further  evaluation,  or  (3>  disapprove  support 
of  the  proposed  activity  in  whole  or  in  part. 
WiTh  respect  to  any  approved  grant  or  con- 
imct.  the  Secretary  may  impose  condltion^, 
including  restrictions  on  the  use  of  certain 
procedures,  or  ceitnin  subject  groups,  or  re- 
quiring use  of  fipeclfled  safeguards  or  In- 
formed  consent  procedures  when  In  his  Judg- 
ment such  conditions  are  ueccs^arv  for  the 
protection  of  human  subjects. 
t  4fl.I8    Cooperative  activities. 

Cooperative  activities  are  those  which  in- 
volve orgaui?aiton«  m  addition  to  the  grantee 
or  prmie  contractor  (such  as  a  contractor 
under  a  grantee  or  a  mbcontractor  under  a 
prime  contractor).  If.  in  such  instances,  the 
gr.-\utee  or  prime  contractor  obtains  access  to 
all  or  some  of  the  subjects  Involved  through 
cue  or  more  cooperating  organisations,  the 
ba>iic  DHEW  policy  applies  and  the  grantee  or 
prime  contractor  remains  responsible  fo- 
bareguprding  the  rlLhi^  nr.d  welfare  of  the 
^I'bjens. 

tat  Orgumutdon  :  itU  approved  general 
o-'itrante.  Initial  and  continuing  review  by 
the  organization  may  tw  carried  out  bv  one 
or  a  combination  of  procedures: 

(li  Cooperating  org.inization  with  ap- 
proved general  assurance.  When  the  co- 
operft'Ing  organization  has  on  file  with 
I>HEW  an  approved  genera!  assurance,  the 
graniee  or  contractor  may.  m  oddition  to  Us 
own  review,  request  the  cooperating  organi- 
zation to  conduct  an  independent  review  and 
to  report  its  recommendations  on  those  as- 
pects of  the  activity  that  concern  individuals 
lor  whom  the  coopcratmg  organization  has 
responsibility  under  its  own  assurance  to  the 
grantee's  or  contractors  committee.  The 
grantee  or  controctor  may,  at  its  discretion. 
conctir  with  or  further  restrict  the  recom- 
mendation*  of  the  cooperating  organization. 
It  is  the  responsibUity  of  the  grantee  or 
contractor  lo  maintain  communication  with 


eral  or  special  nsstirance  which,  !f  approved 
wUl  permit  the  grantee  or  contractor  to  fol-' 
low  the  procedure  outlined  In  the  preceding 
subparagraph. 

(3)  Int«rorganIz.itional  Joint  review.  Tlie 
grantee  or  contracting  organization  mny  wish 
to  develop  an  agreement  with  cooperating 
organizations  to  provide  for  a  review  com- 
mittee With  representatives  from  cooperat- 
h!g  organlzaUons.  Representatives  of  co- 
operating organizations  may  be  appointed  as 
ad  hoc  members  of  the  grantee  or  contract- 
ing  organization's  existing  re^'iew  committee 
or.  if  cooperation  Is  on  a  frequent  or  continu- 
ing liasls  as  between  a  medical  school  and  a 
group  of  amiiated  hospitals,  appointments 
for  extended  periods  may  be  made.  All  such 
cooperative  arrangements  must  be  approved 
by  DHEW  ns  port  of  a  geuer:*!  assurance,  or 
ns  an  amendment  to  a  general  assurance. 

(b)  Orpaniiations  xcith  upcrial  assiirancrf. 
While  responsibility  for  initial  and  con- 
tinuing review  necessarily  lies  with  the 
grantee  or  contracting  organization.  DHEW 
may  also  require  approved  assurances  from 
those  cooperatmg  organizations  having  im- 
mediate responsibility  for  subjects. 

If  the  cooperating  organization  ha-n  on  file 
with  DHEW  an  approved  general  assurance, 
the  grantee  or  contractor  shall  request  the 
cooperating  organization  to  conduct  Its  own 
independent  review  of  those  aspects  of  the 
projcr-t  or  activity  which  will  involve  human 
subjects  for  which  it  has  responsibility.  Such 
a  request  shall  be  in  writing  and  should  pro- 
vide for  direct  notification  of  the  grantee's 
or  contractor's  committee  in  the  event  thot 
the  cooperating  organization's  committee 
finds  the  conduct  of  the  activity  to  be  un- 
sntisinctcry.  H  the  cooperating  organization 
does  not  have  an  approved  gener.il  assurance 
on  aie  with  DHEW,  It  mitst  submit  to  DHEW 
a  general  or  special  assurance  which  is  de- 
termined by  DHEW  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  pari. 

S  40.17  Investigational  new  drug  SO-day 
delay  rcquiremenr. 
Wiiere  an  orgnnlzatlou  is  required  to  pre- 
pare or  to  submit  a  certification  under 
$£46.11,  46.12,  46.13.  or  46.14  and  the  pro- 
posal involves  an  Investljjationnl  new  drug 
wlthm  the  meaning  of  The  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  the  drug  shall  be  Identified  In 
the  certification  together  with  a  statement 
that  the  30-day  deloy  required  by  21  CFR 
130.3(ai(2)  has  elapsed  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  not.  prior  to  ex- 
piration of  such  30-day  interval,  requested 
that  tiie  sponsor  coiitlnue  to  witlihold  or  to 
restrict  use  of  the  drug  lu  biunan  subjects: 
or  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  waived  the  30-day  delay  i-equh-emetit; 
provided,  however,  that  in  those  coses  in 
which  the  30-day  delay  Uiterval  has  neither 
esplred  nor  been  waived,  a  statement  shall 
be  forwarded  to  DHEW  upon  such  expiration 
or  upon  receipt  of  a  waiver.  No  certification 
sholl  be  considered  acceptable  until  such 
statement  has  been  received. 
f  40  18  Orpanly-at Ion's  ex?tuLive  responst- 
billty. 
Specific  executive  functions  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  organization  Include  policy 
development  and  promulgation  and  contm- 
ulng  iudoctrhiatioa  of  personnel.  Approprl- 
ote  administrative  assistance  and  support 
bhall  be  provided  for  the  committee's  func- 
tion!:. Implementation  of  the  committees 
recomendations  through  appropriate  admin- 
istrative action  and  foilowup  is  a  condition 
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the  coDimluecs  ol  the  cooperating  organlza-  ^''  DHEW  approval  ol  ait  assurance.  Ckimmit 

iioii.  However,  the  cooperating  organization,  ^t^*  approvals,  favorable  actions,  and  recom- 

sl.«ll  promptly  notify  the  grantee  or  con-  rneudatlons  are  subject  to  review  and  to  dis- 

tracUng  organization  wiienever  tlie  cooperat-  approval  or  further  restriction  by  the  organi- 

ing  organization  finds  the  conduct  of  the  zation  officials.  Committee  disapprovals,  re- 

project  or  activity  wiauu  Us  purview  un-  strlcllons,  or  conditions  cannot  l>e  rescinded 

SHtlatuctory.  or  removed  except  by  action  of  a  committee 

ui  Cooperating  orgdjsi  ation  «iih  i.o  ap-  •'escriljcd    in    the    assurance    approved    by 

proved  general  a-stuiauce.  WTieii  the  cooper-  DHEW. 

atlng  organl^tlon  does  not  have  an  approved  !  40  19    Organizations     records     conllden- 
general  assurance  on  me  with  DHEW.  the  tlaUty. 

DHE-n-  ni.iy  require  t;:e  sui,n,i»ioi.  ol  ..  ten-         n.i  Copies  of  all  documents  presented  or 


required  for  initial  and  continuing  review 
by  the  organization's  review  committee,  such 
as  committee  minutes,  records  of  subject's 
consent,  transmittals  on  actions,  Instruc- 
tions, and  conditions  resulting  from  com- 
mittee deliberations  addressed  to  the  activity 
director,  are  to  be  retained  by  the  organiza- 
tion, subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
grants  and  contract  awards. 

ibl  Except  as  otherwUe  provided  by  law 
Information  in  the  records  or  po.ssesslon  of 
an  organization  acquired  In  connection  with 
an  activity  covered  by  this  part,  which  m- 
Ic  rniatlun  refers  to  or  can  be  identtaed  with 
a  particular  subject  may  not  be  disclosed 
except : 

(1)  with  the  con.«nt  of  the  subject  or  his 
legally  authorized  representative  or; 

(2)  as  may  be  necesfsary  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  under 
tills  part. 

!  46.20    Reports. 

Each  organization  with  au  approved  as- 
surance shall  provide  the  Secretary  with 
such  reports  and  other  Information  as  the 
Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 
S  4G  21  Early  termination  of  awards;  eval- 
uation of  stibsequent  applications, 
(a)  If.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary 
an  organization  has  failed  materially  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  this  policy  "with 
respect  to  a  particular  DHEW  grant  or  con- 
tract, he  may  require  that  said  grant  or  con- 
tract be  terminated  or  siupended  In  the 
manner  prescribed  In  applicable  grant  or 
procurement  regulations. 

lb)  In  evaluating  proposals  or  applications 
lor  support  of  activities  covered  by  this  part, 
the  Secretary  may  take  into  account.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  other  ellglbllitv  requirements 
and  program  criteria,  such  factors  as:  (1) 
whether  the  offeror  or  applicant  has  been 
subject  to  a  termination  or  suspension  un- 
der paragraph  ia|  of  this  section,  i2l 
whether  the  offeror  or  applicant  or  the  per- 
son who  would  direct  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical aspects  of  an  activity  hB£  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  failed  materially  to 
discharge  his,  her,  or  its  responsibility  for 
the  protection  of  the  rights  and  welfare  of 
subjects  In  his,  her.  or  its  care  iwhether  or 
not  DHEW  funds  were  involved},  and  (31 
whether,  where  past  deficiencies  have  existed 
In  discharging  such  responslbllltv,  adequate 
steps  have  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary 
been  talten  to  eliminate  these  deficiencies. 
1 40.22    Conditions. 

Tlio  Secretary  m-iy  with  respect  to  any 
grant  or  contract  or  any  class  ol  grants  or 
contracts  Impose  additional  conditions  prior 
tx>  or  at  the  lime  of  any  award  when  In  bis 
Judgment  such  conditions  are  nece^ary  for 
the  protection  of  human  subjects. 
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THE  TIME  HAS  COME  FOR  BETTER 
CHILD  HEALTH  CARE  IN  AMERICA 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  ac- 
tion by  this  Govei'nment  is  long  overdue 
in  attacKing  tlic  problem  of  establishing 
comprehensive  health  care  for  American 
infants,  cliildren,  and  adolescents.  I  can- 
not understand  why  the  richest  nation 
in  the  world.  In  fact  the  richest  in  the 
histoi-y  of  manlcind,  cannot  provide  even 
miiiunal  health  care  for  all  our  children. 
We  have  all  heard  the  statistics  before. 
The  United  States  ranks  15th  in  the 
world  in  infant  mortality.  That  means 
that  a  child  boiii  in  England,  Wales, 
Japan.  Sweden,  France.  Canada,  or  eight 
other  nations,  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  living  through  his  firsV  year 
than  In  Amei-lca.  To  be  more  explicit,  if 
we  had  the  same  rate  as  Sweden,  50,000 
fewer  American  babies  would  have  died 


last  year.  Moreover,  in  1952.  the  United 
States  had  the  lowest  rate  of  maternal 
mortality  in  the  world:  but  today  we  are 
12th. 

But  these  mortality  levels,  wliich  are 
profoundly  disturbing,  are  national  aver- 
ages which  hide  even  more  shocking 
statistics. 

F"r  minoilties  and  those  at  the  bottom 
of  the  economic  scale  in  the  United 
States,  the  situation  is  far  worse  Infant 
mortality  among  nonwhites  is  nearly 
double  the  rate  for  wlutes.  There  are 
eight  States  where  the  infant  death  rate 
for  minority  children  is  over  75  percent 
higher  than  the  national  average  for 
whites.  The  poor  average  50  percent  more 
disability  days  per  year  tlian  the  non- 
poor.  Poor  chUdrcn  have  seven  times 
more  visual  impairments,  five  times  more 
mental  Illness,  three  times  more  heart 
disease,  and  six  times  more  hearing  de- 
fects than  more  affluent  children. 

I  linow  that  we  Ameiicans  are  very 
concerned  about  the  well-being  of  our 
childi'cn.  so  why  do  we  let  child  health 
care  take  a  back  seat  to  so  maiiy  of  our 
governmental  programs?  Why  do  we  let 
this  administration  mismanage,  mis- 
direct, and  Impound  funds  that  the  Con- 
gress has  authorized  and  appropriated 
for  our  child  health  care  programs?  The 
few  programs  we  have  for  health  care  for 
children  are  continually  threatened  by 
the  actions  of  this  admlnistiation. 

What  is  the  response  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  the  health  problems  of  chil- 
dren and  youth?  A  recent  study  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  estimates  that  of  all  the 
American  children  found  to  need  medi- 
cal treatment,  less  than  half  actuall}-  got 
it,  and  even  fewer  received  the  i-ecom- 
mended  dental  and  eye  care.  HEW  Sec- 
retary Caspar  W.  Weinberger's  replj-  to 
this  study,  during  a  recent  interview  in 
an  ABC-TV  program,  entitled  "Chil- 
dren: A  Case  of  Neglect."  was: 

I'm  not  familiar  with  those  slall.«tlr«. 
but  ...  we  are  undoubtedly  in  a  .situation 
in  some  .states  where  they  haven't  yet  estab- 
lished the  necessary  networks  of  providers 
and  of  care  .  .  . 

Secretary  Weinberger  is  right.  We  have 
an  ijiequitable  distribution  of  health 
manpower  in  America.  Too  many  doctors 
are  in  the  affluent  suburbs  and  not  in  the 
aieas  of  greatest  need,  the  center  cities 
and  remote  rural  areas.  But  the  child 
health  problem  is,  of  course,  much  more 
complex  than  a  maldistribution  of  medi- 
cal talent. 

AUMINISTRATION  POLICY  F-Ml  VBrs 

One  thing  is  clear.  This  administration 


been   taken   to   help  solve  our   health 
crisis: 

Nineteen  moiiihs  ago  I  said  America's  med- 
ical system  faced  a  "massive  crisis":  since 
that  statement  u-as  made  the  cri.'ils  has 
deepened. 

Two  months  ago  the  President  con- 
ceded that  the  patchwork  of  Federal 
health  programs  wiiich  he  ha.-i  adminis- 
tered has  not  helped  solve  the  health 
crisis.  After  5  .years  in  olBce  he  ivn- 
nounced: 

We  must  have  legislation  to  Insure  tl.at 
every  Americi.ii  has  access  to  high  qu&lKy 
liealth  cnre. 

Over  the  past  5  years  Congress  ha'i 
done  Its  share  in  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating  funds  to  extend  health  care 
programs  for  children.  Over  the  past 
three  Congresses,  the  key  child  health 
piogiams  conducted  by  HEW's  various 
health  agencies  and  by  tlie  Department 
of  Agriculture  liave  been  perfected  and 
extended  by  Congress  with  authoriza- 
tions set  at  those  levels  experts  agree  ore 
needed. 

However.  Uie  administration  has  con- 
sistenly  thwarted  the  will  of  Congress 
by  requesting  inadequate  amounts  ;or 
appropriation  in  its  budget,  by  phasing 
out  programs,  and  by  opposing  efforts 
to  bring  the  programs  up  to  an  adequale 
limding  level. 

At  the  end  of  the  91st  Congress  Pies- 
ident  Nixon  pocket  vetoed  S.  3418,  the 
Family  Practice  of  Medicine  Act.  whitli 
would  have  increased  the  supply  of  fam- 
ily doctors  and  would  have  had  dirccl 
benefits  for  -American  children.  Two  oth- 
er key  congressional  progiams  to  help 
rope  with  tlie  Nation's  health  crisis  and 
help  our  cliildren  were  also  vetoed  bv 
Pi-esideut  Nixon.  In  June  of  1970,  he  ve- 
toed HR.  11102.  the  HUl-Burton  Medi- 
cal Services  Facilities  Construction  and 
Modernization  Amendments  of  1969.  af- 
ter it  had  passed  the  House  unanimous- 
ly. The  Pi'esident  also  vetoed  S.  504,  the 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Act  of  lS7:i. 
which  would  have  authorized  «185  mil- 
lion over  3  years  for  development  of 
emergency  medical  services  and  pre- 
vented the  closing  of  eight  Public  Healiii 
Service  hospitals. 

In  addition  to  vetoing  these  vlt.il 
health  programs  which  affect  everyone, 
especially  our  children,  the  President  li.'s 
u.«ed  the  veto  to  block  congiessional  in- 
crea.ses  in  appropriations  for  child  healih 
cnre  programs.  He  vetoed  the  fiscal  vear 
1970  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill,  in 
port  because  it  rontamed  $222  mlliioi! 
extra    for    health    progiams,    including 


lias  contributed  to  the  problem  by  its    several  highly  successful  programs  v  hich 


footdraggins  on  many  vltiil  child  health 
care  programs. 

The  administration's  commitment  lo 
improving  the  quality  of  health  care  has 
been  chaiacterlzed  by  procrastination. 
In  JiUy  of  1969,  President  Nixon  ad- 
dressed the  health  crisis  by  staUng: 

We  face  a  massive  crisis  In  this  area  and, 
unless  action  is  taken,  both  administratively 
and  legislatively,  to  meet  that  crisis  within 
the  next  two  or  three  years,  we  win  have  a 
breakdown  In  our  medical  care  system  which 
would  have  consequences  atfectlng  millions 
of  people  throughout  this  country. 

In  Pebninry  of  1971,  President  Nixon 
admitted  iliat  adetiuiite  action  had  not 


were  directly  related  to  maternal  and 
child  health.  Presidential  use  of  the  veto 
also  forced  the  .<.ciittllng  of  the  fiscal  year 
1973  Labor-HEW  appropriations  legisla- 
tion allosether.  and  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  HEW  were  forced  to  operate 
by  continuing  resolution  throughout  fis- 
cal year  1973.  A  major  reason  given  jor 
this  veto  was  a  $500  million  appropria- 
tion supported  by  Congress  for  health 
proKiams.  which  was  over  the  odmlnis- 
trp lion  request. 

In  addition  to  vetoing  new  health  pro- 
gvanis  and  health  appropriations,  this 
adminiitration's  attitude  toward  fund- 
ir-C  for  child  health  is  Ulusirated  by  com- 
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l-ancs  the  fiscal  year  1973  request  bv 
Vr.i  administration  and  the  congres- 
5;->nal  authorization  or  the  amounts  e\- 
i.'j:is  believe  are  needed  to  adequately 
:^:.l  these  programs.  The  follov.-lng  table 
1  -  eals  this  adminijtration's  lark  cl  lull 
c  •li.T.itment  to  quality  clilld  health  care: 
?V  1975  request  and  aittbonntlon  need: 
c  ■.  ini'j[c;:y   Health    sen--  tMiHion^t 

..-'■'■'  MU.4         M53.  2 

>. ..ernKl  Md  Child  heakb.    26S.  9         2M  S 
Finn::?  Plinnlng  Sen'lces.     Ico.  o  13S.  0 

-"•a  lORil     Healt!i     Ser\-1« 

torp* - !>.h         u  3 

P..:leut  Care  aod  Spccul 

Healtij  Serrlce 109  2  :  "9  7 

N,i. local  Iiiitltut*  ol  Child 

Health  and  Human  De- 

.t'.opmra: 121  ;,  .jj  ^ 
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Tne  administration  has  also  failed  to 
ii:;plement  adequately  tlie  existing  clilld 
health  care  prosiams.  A  classic  example 
of  tht?  is  7  years  of  footdragging  and 
niisraanagemer.;  of  a  program  of  early 
sr.d  periodic  screening,  diagnosis  and 
treatment  lEPSDT'.  This  program  was 
*  vpo.«ed  to  alleviate  the  great  disparity 
u!  the  healtii  of  low-income  children 
compared  to  nioi-e  affluent  American 
youngsteis.  but  because  of  piocrastlna- 
t.ou  by  this  admini-rtration  it  is  still  not 
adequately  implemented  E.xasperated  by 
tl.is  delay.  Conaress  .set  a  July  1.  1974, 
deadline  for  the  final  implementation. 
J.i;v  1  has  come  and  tone  and  H£W  L^ 
■-IU1  dragging  its  feet. 

Tiiere  a;e  man.v  other  actions  taken  bv 
t..is  admiiustration  which  have  Inirt  the 
cause  of  better  chUd  health  care.  The 
Childiens  Bureau  of  HEW  which 
handled  all  Federal  child  health  care 
programs  since  1S12.  was  dissolved  by 
iliis  admUilstration  in  1969.  It  was  scat- 
tered throughout  the  maze  of  the  bureau- 
tracy;  llierefore.  a  traditional  advocate 
of  children  and  youth  in  HEW  has  been 
iflectively  dis.slpated. 

In  still  another  action  wiuch  is 
KiUaUy  hard  to  understand,  the  admin- 
istration slashed  the  staff  of  the  t,Ia- 
tej-na)  and  Child  Health  Service  from 
IM  to  ..tut  8.  Al.so,  the  HEW  Office  of 
Ci:::d  Development,  which  deals  tlirectly 
u  ith  child  health  care  pro-.;ia!.is.  has  had 
::o  permanent  director  for  over  2  years 
How-  can  we  .'.olve  Uie  child  health 
cire  cnsi-s  witli  these  actions?  I  cannot 
understand  why  this  administration  con- 
tmually  iiuis  childi-en  last  instead  of 
f-rst. 

Mr-  P.e:«;ei.l,  Ccjiyr«,^  rnait  take 
si^ecial  puius  to  counteract  the  ixilicy 
L.ilurei  of  iliis  administi-atioii  on  the 
••  ;toI  Issue  of  child  health  care. 

First,  ve  need  to  malce  sure  tlu't  our 
'  urrent  sutcti-.tfijl  proBrnins  arc  fiillj' 
Li.d  adequately  funded. 

oocontL  we  have  to  remember  that 
sood  child  health  care  includes  services 
beyond  purely  medical  care.  We  must 
ijiake  sure  that  children  get  the  services 
cf  nuiiitlonists.  social  workers,  familj- 
' cuiiselors.  speech  and  hearuig  thei-a- 
:.Lats.  and  special  educators. 

Third,  V,  e  must  respond  to  llie  need  for 
-;*cis!  ca:e  for  our  handicopiied  "-h;!- 
u.cn. 

To  improve  this  Nations  child  lieaiiii 
<:i.-e  program,  the  problems  of  high 
i.Tiltli  casts  6i,d  the  picWcni-  ciciied  by 


the  raaldlatnbution  of  primary  healtli 
care  providers  must  be  alleviated.  Only 
by  addressing  these  basic  problems  can 
the  Infrequency  of  phjsician  visits  to 
large  proportions  of  American  children 
be  reduced.  All  infants,  cliildren.  and 
pregnant  women,  n ithout  regard  to  their 
Place  of  residence,  family  income,  or 
lace  have  a  right  to  equal  access  to  medi- 
cal diagnosis,  screening,  tuid  comiu'ehen- 
sive  medical  care. 

I  have  mtroduced  t!;e  Child  and  Ma- 
tcrnrj  Health  Care  Extension  Act.  S. 
310f.  wlilch  authorizes  a  decisive  Fed- 
eral response  to  the  ciltical  deHclencies 
hi  the  availability  as  well  as  the  fi- 
nancing of  early  diagnosi-s.  screening, 
and  treatment  of  clilld  and  maternal 
health  conditions  for  lower-income  fam- 
ilies and  for  areas  of  tlie  countiy  with- 
out such  caie.  The  bill  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  means  by  which  child  and  ma- 
ternal health  problems  can  be  identified 
treated  immediately,  or  referred  to  a  ma- 
jor ho.'.pital  tor  additional  care. 

A  key  featuie  of  this  legislation  is  the 
autiiorliation  of  grants  to  the  States  to 
establish  mobile  health  care  facilities  in 
physician-shortage  areas.  These  grants 
would  be  given  to  counties  within  each 
State  that  do  not  have  a  practicing 
pediatrician,  or  for  coimties  with  a  seri- 
ously hiadequate  number  of  child  health 
care  providers  as  defined  bv  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  HEW. 

Another  way  of  relievhig  the  crisLs 
Situation  In  this  countiy  s  clilld  health 
care  system  is  the  e.-ipanded  use  of  pedi- 
atric nuise  practitioners.  While  tlie  Fed- 
era]  Government  has  provided  some 
funds  for  the  training  of  pediatric  nurse 
practitioners,  much  more  needs  to  be 
done.  My  bill  Includes  a  provision  to  au- 
tlionze  Ihe  Secietary  of  HEW  to  make 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  training  of  pediatric  nurses 
Kt  that  we  may  have  moie  of  these  pri- 
mary healtii  provider.';  throughout 
America. 

It  also  encourages  the  expanded  use 
of  pediatric  nurse  practitioners  by  au- 
thorizhig  the  reimbur.sement  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Sf-curity  Act  for  medi- 
cal care  provided  by  a  rjedlatric  nursiiiz 
practitioner. 

My  bill  would  ako  amend  .■section  505 
'a .  '7.  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  re- 
quire tiiat  as  a  condition  for  receiving 
Federal  allotments.  State  plans  must 
provide  for  comprehensive  health  care 
and  services  for  prematurely  bom  In- 
fants and  for  full-term  Infants  who  have 
defects  or  conditions  which  are  life 
thieotcning  or  handicapping  and  v  htrh 
can  be  con-ected  or  amelorlated. 

This  section  is  also  amended  to  require 
that  by  fiscal  1979,  State  plans  should 
provide  for  compiehensive  health  care 
and  seiTiccs  to  all  children  under  6  years 
of  age  whose  lienlth  is  threatened  or  has 
been  Impaired  seriously  by  a  major 
trauma,  a  life-tlireatening  illness  or  an 
illness  of  catastrophic  nature. 

Fui  thermoie.  section  7  of  my  bill  would 
amend  sccilou  50o'ai  of  tiie  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  add  a  new  requirement  that 
Stales  sliall  hate  plans  to  provide  com- 
preliensive  maternity  and  infant  care  for 
low-income  families.  This  care  would  in- 
clude   prenatal    care    tjre   during   arid 
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after  childbirth,  and  related  hospital 
services  for  mothers,  and  comprehensive 
medical  care  for  hifants  durmg  their 
first  year  of  life. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  believe  tliat 
action  on  legislation  containing  provi- 
sions such  as  I  have  described  should  be 
a  priority  agenda  for  the  Senate  In  the 
remaining  months  of  the  93d  Congress. 
In  the  hght  of  current  estimates  that 
consideration  of  national  health  insur- 
ance legislation  will  have  to  be  carried 
over  into  the  next  Congress,  it  is  particu- 
larly important  that  this  Congress 
establish  a  record  in  addiessing  the  child 
healtii  care  crisis  in  America. 

Moreover,  the  provisions  of  S.  3106 
cariT  through  tiie  two  key  principles 
cited  by  experU  in  the  child  health  care 
field  as  essential  to  achieving  effects  Im- 
provements hi  health  sei-vlces  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

Fir>t,  these  provisions  spell  out  a 
healtii  care  system  of  special  resources 
targeted  on  areas  of  gieatest  need. 

Second,  they  provide  the  mechanism.'; 
for  actually  putting  services  in  place  as 
quickly  as  possible.  This  explains,  in  part, 
the  thrust  of  my  bill  to  provide  additional 
tools  for  the  operation  of  the  title  5  Ma- 
ternal and  Child  Health  and  Crippled 
Children's  Services,  under  which  slg- 
iilficaiil  programs  have  been  started 
across  the  Nation. 

It  is  particular!}'  important  that  tliese 
proBrams — children  and  youth,  mater- 
nity and  infant  care,  and  Intensive  care 
of  infants,  family  planning,  and  dental 
care— now  be  strengthened  and  given 
new  dimensions.  Contrary  to  congres- 
sional intent,  these  programs,  by  con- 
trast, are  experiencmg  serious  staff  and 
resources  reductions  under  cunent  poli- 
cies of  the  administration  associated  with 
the  transfer  of  these  programs  to  the 
States,  as  Federal  a.ssistance  is  slated 
to  chance  from  direct  project  grants  to 
fonnula  grants  to  the  States. 

CltlLO  NUTTtlTION 

Nutrition  is  central  to  good  health  and 
a  productive  life.  This  is  especially  true 
for  children. 

Two  pioneer  investigators  into  the  ef- 
fects of  malnutrition  on  brain  develop- 
ment. Dr.  Myron  Wirdck  and  Dr.  Pedro 
Rosso  of  the  New  York  Hospital-Cornell 
Medical  Center,  have  stated: 

A  child  who  Is  poorly  fed  during  enrlv 
iiifant^v  mny  never  attain  his  full  bpohi 
frrovuh.  even  thuugh  he  is  weU  fed  there- 
lyiivr.  smillnily,  a  letns,  malnoiu-lshed  in  the 
wonih.  may  never  make  up  for  the  brain  cells 
and  i-inicturea  that  never  came  properlv 
itao  beiiiK.  Malnutrition  both  before  and 
aftor  birlh  viiliially  dooms  a  child  to  ctunted 
brain  development  and  therefore  to  consld- 
ernbiv  diminished  mental  capncliv  for  ilio 
rest  01  U\fi  llle. 
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We  must  make  sure  tliat  eveiy  cliild 
altending  .school,  no  matter  what  his 
family's  financial  status,  receives  at  least 
one  nutritious  meal  a  day.  We  must  eUm- 
iiiate  once  and  for  all  the  degrading 
inocedure  of  singling  out  certain  cliil- 
dren as  eligible  for  a  free  limch  and 
otliein  not.  We  must  also  estabUsh  a 
sound  nutrition  education  program  in  all 
t.f  our  schools  across  the  Nation.  Good 
nutrition  has  an  Impact  upon  Uie  ability 
of  .■.tuilents  to  learn,  to  maintain  better 


health,  to  reduce  absenteeism  and  lower 
the  (hxipout  rate. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
'Ae'iii.  I  have  been  deeply  concerned  that 
Coneress  move  forward  on  a  legislative 
Triogi-am  that  recognizes  nutrition  as  a 
I'asic  building  block  of  good  health  for 
American  children.  I  have  introduced 
S.  3123.  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1974, 
which  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
universal  school  lunch  program — avail- 
able to  all  children  without  regard  to  the 
level  of  family  income.  And  I  was  grati- 
fied at  the  recent  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion which  I  jointly  sponsored,  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Act  Amendments  of  1974.  which  expands 
and  improves  existing  child  feeding  pro- 
gi-ams.  and  increases  authorizations  for 
the  vitally  important  program  of  food 
supplementation  lor  women.  Infants,  and 
children,  which  I  was  privileged  to 
author. 

CARE    FOB    n.-^MPTCAPPEO    CHlLDflEN 

Mr.  President,  the  millions  of  handi- 
capped children  In  America  must  also 
be  served  under  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  child  health  care.  The  fact,  how- 
ever. Is  that  inadequate  efforts  by  the 
States  on  behalf  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren have  been  met  with  indifference  by 
this  administration. 

There  are  over  4 '2  million  han<a- 
capped  school  children  who  are  excluded 
from  public  schools  in  America.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  help  these  chil- 
dren. Every  handicapiied  child  deserves 
educational  services  at  least  equal  to  ex- 
penditures for  other  children  in  our 
school  districts. 

To  that  end.  I  have  introduced  S.  2095, 
tliat  would  provide  that  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  shall  not  receive  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  which  it  is  other- 
wise eligible,  if  It  does  not  provide  edu- 
cational services  to  tlie  handicapped 
children. 

Another  vital  step  has  been  taken  In 
the  passage  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  H.R.  69.  which  contains 
a  provision,  jointly  sponsored  by  Senator 
Maihias  and  mjself,  for  a  major  pro- 
gram of  assistance  for  education  for  the 
liandlcapped.  Tlils  significant  ftmding 
authorization,  to  be  followed  by  action 
on  further  legislation,  S.  6,  can  provide 
for  immediate  assistance  to  tlie  States 
In  Implementing  education  progi-ams  In 
response  to  recent  court  decisions  stipu- 
lating that  handicapped  persons  are  fully 
entitled  to  tiie  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  guaranteed  under  tlie  Constitution. 

CHILD   ABUSE    PaEVENTION    AND    TBEATMINT 

Child  abuse  is  another  startlhig  part 
of  the  American  child  health  care  pic- 
ture. It  may  come  as  a  shock  to  many 
that  the  highest  numlier  of  deaths  among 
children  are  cliild  abuse  related.  The 
number  of  child  abuse  related  deaths  is 
currently  around  700  a  year,  and  about 
50.000  to  200,000  chUdren  suffer  from 
injury  and  neglect. 

I  am  gratified  that  Congress  has  en- 
acted legislation  which  carries  forward 
certain  provisions  of  my  bill,  S.  1S64.  to 
stret^Sthen  the  efforts  of  Government  hi 
the  devBlopraent  of  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect treatment  and  prev(>ntion  pro- 
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grams.  Tlie  legislation,  as  fintdly  adopted, 
establishes  a  National  Center  on  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect.  It  also  authorizes 
grants  for  extensive  demonstration  pro- 
grams designed  to  prevent,  identify,  and 
treat  child  abuse  and  neglect.  FinaUy.  it 
directs  a  iull  investigation  to  lie  made  of 
the  national  incidence  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect.  These  are  vital  first  steps,  on 
tlie  basis  of  wliich  further  programs  can 
and  .should  be  developed. 

,  i;:iLD   nE\rLorML;.r 

Mr.  President,  there  are  oiilj-  about 
700.000  .'paces  in  licensed  day  care  cen- 
ters to  scne  the  6  million  preschool  chil- 
dren across  America  whose  mothers 
work.  For  a  large  majoilty  of  these  chil- 
dren the  most  that  can  be  expected  light 
now  is  that  they  receive  custodial  care. 
at  best,  in  tlieir  own  homes  or  in  the 
homes  of  others.  One  out  of  every  three 
mothers  « 1th  preschool  children  is  work- 
ing today — refiecting  a  contmuinB  sharp 
increase — and  all  too  many  mothers  are 
unable  to  find  Uie  care,  nutrition,  healUi. 
learning,  and  development  scnices  theh- 
children  need  each  day,  or  they  must 
sacrifice  this  quality  care  because  of 
limited  earnings. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  (Senator  Montjaie)  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Children  and  Youth,  in  developing  ma- 
jor legislation  to  address  this  mgent 
problem— S.  3754,  The  Child  and  Family 
Services  Act  of  1974.  As  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  which  marks  the 
tlilrd  time  in  recent  years  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  launched  a  determined  effort  to 
establish  programs  of  Federal  assistance 
for  comprehensive  cliild  care  and  devel- 
opment serrtces.  I  intend  to  give  my  full 
support  to  helping  to  secure  its  enact- 
ment. Committed  to  services  that  will 
iiclp  strengthen  the  family  and  In  which 
chUd  participation  will  be  completely 
voluntary,  the  programs  authoriied  in 
this  legislation  can  meet  effectively  a 
critical  need  across  our  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  tliis 
excellent  and  vital  legislation. 

CONCLtTSION 

Mr.  President,  the  thne  for  congres- 
sional action  to  promote  quality  child 

health  care  across  America  is  now we 

caiuiot  tolerate  further  delays.  We  can- 
not continue  with  two  health  systems- 
one  for  the  poor  child,  and  another  for 
the  nonpoor.  No  matter  what  a  child's 
economic  status,  he  desen'cs  good  health, 
nutritious  food,  and  a  good  education. 

American  children  deserve  the  best 
health  care  we  can  provide.  Thev  must 
be  guaranteed  the  right  to  hope"in  the 
future,  and  a  full  opportunity  to  make 
the  most  of  their  God-given  gifts  and 
ahiUUes.  Their  lives  of  promise  must  be 
the  concrete  expression  of  a  society  and 
its  government  that  care,  of  a  iieople  that 
believe  In  human  decency. 


ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  more 
Americans  are  worried  about  Inflatloo 
tlian  any  other  single  national  prsUem. 
Yet  the  common  analyses  of  inflation  are 
r,o  misleading  that  very  little  effective  Is 


being  done  about  it.  Let  me  tiy  to  clear 
up  three  important  points. 

First,  infiation  is  not  caused  by  big 
bushiess  or  large  labor  unions.  Why 
»ould  labor  favor  inflation  when  union 
waee  rates  do  not  rise  as  fast  as  general 
prices?  Wliy  would  business  favor  infla- 
tion when  real  afteixax  profits  suffer 
d'liing  inflation? 

If  unions  and  business  cause  inflation. 
v.  iiy  did  prices  rise  from  1952  to  1956.  but 
nol  from  1962  to  1965?  Why  are  they  ris- 
tag  «o  fast  now?  Why  did  inflation  in 
Euru;;a  exceed  tiist  hi  the  United  Slates 
uivil  recently?  Wliy  is  that  situation 
u jw  reversing  ?  There  is  no  evidence  that 
unions  and  busuiess  weakened  in  1962 
to  lti66  and  then  grew  strong  again. 
Th^re  is  no  evidence  that  they  used  to 
t>e  stronger  in  Europe  and  are  now 
stronger  here. 

Second,  hiliation  is  not  primarily 
caused  by  sudden  siiortages  in  certain 
commodities.  There  are  alwajs  some 
prices  rising  faster  than  others  and  it  is 
easy  to  blame  the  commodities  whose 
pricts  are  rising  fastest  for  the  geiieial 
Uillation. 

Consider  the  case  of  gasoline.  A  30- 
pcrcent  increase  in  the  retail  price  of 
t-r.soline  explains  perhaps  1  percent  of 
the  clu-rent  12-percent  inllation  rate. 
Prices  in  Austiia.  Belgium.  West  Gei- 
many.  and  Holland  are  rising  by  only 
about  8  percent  annually.  But  these  na- 
tions impoit  80  iiercent  of  their  oil  from 
tlie  Mideast.  The  Dnited  States  imports 
Rt  most  15  percent  of  its  oil  from  the 
Mideast.  If  the  oil  shortage  is  the  cause 
of  inflation,  why  is  the  Dnited  States 
having  more  Infiation  than  these  Eu- 
ropean nations? 

Food  provides  another  example.  The 
United  States  is  a  major  exporter  of 
food,  yet  we  are  having  more  infiation 
than  certain  of  the  Importing  cotmtries. 
Again:  During  inflation,  there  will  al- 
ways be  some  products  whose  prices  rise 
the  most  rapidly,  but  shortages  here  are 
not  the  cause  of  the  overall  inflation. 
The  third  point  I  want  to  make  today 
is  Uiat  inflation  redistributes  income  to 
the  Government.  As  new  prtigrams  are 
voted  by  Congiess.  Government  payrolls 
and  other  expenses  related  to  these  pro- 
grams, rise.  These  are  financed  by  print- 
uig  money. 

At  the  same  time,  inflation  moves  us 
all  into  higher  lax  brackets.  The  cost  oi 
local  government  services  increases,  sales 
taxes  rise,  and  property  assessments  rise, 
so  we  pay  more  taxes  even  if  tax  rate." 
remain  unchanged.  Corporations  pay 
moi-e  because  the  cost  of  replacing  capi- 
tal equipment  rises  faster  than  aftei-- 
tax  earnings. 

The  actual  causes  of  infiation  ha.' 
been  the  fiscal  and  monetary  poUcies 
which  increased  the  money  supply  so 
qiiickl.v.  Incorrect  remedies,  mainly  price 
and  wage  controls,  only  aggravated  mat- 
ters by  distorting  resource  allocation, 
weakeoiag  the  incentive  to  produce,  and 
by  offering  a  bdae  hope,  caie  which  was 
certain  to  be  dashed. 

We  ran  solve  the  Inflation  problem 
without  causing  great  distress.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Sjstem  must  reduce  the 
rate  of  increase  m  tlie  money  supply, 
not  bj-  fits  and  starts,  but  steadily  Fiscal 
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policy  must  work,  to  reduce  Government 
spending,  also  slowly  and  steadily,  and 
reduce  taxes,  particularly  those  which 
impede  investment  and  production.  In 
proportion.  The  resources  thus  trans- 
icrred  to  the  people  wiU  be  used  to 
-.rengthen  the  economy  ;n  those  sectors 
I  le  people  determine  by  their  ovni  deei- 
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THE  EDITORIAL  POLICIES  OP  A 
GREAT  NEWSPAPER.  THE  MIL- 
WAUKEE JOURNAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  on 
almost  every  person's  Ibt  of  great  news- 
papers in  the  United  States  the  Mil- 
waulcee  Jouinol  is  rouUrcly  mentioned. 
Why  that  is  so  can  be  seen  In  the  example 
of  la.st  Sundays  editorial  page  in  which 
there  was  not  only  one  flrst-rate  editorial 
but  three.  They  were  entitled  "Forgetting 
the  Energy  Crisis.'  the  "Do-Nothing  Eco- 
nomic Policy."  and  -Reforming  Welfare  " 
The  quality  of  the  editorials  is  equal  to 
the  impoitance  of  the  subject  matter 
they  are  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  editorials  from  the 
Sunday,  July  28  issues  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PORCETTING   THE    EstPGV   CRISIS 

..  ■^."/■'""""'s  Inability  to  begin  exiracung 
Itself  from  energy  shortage  problems  Is  Inai- 
csted  In  the  latest  Bgwres  Irom  the  petrolemji 
Induttry's  OH  ft  Gas  Journal.  They  show  de- 
maad  ror  petroleum  products  running  close 
to  3'i  above  a  year  ago.  t)espn«  the  lower 
npeed  limit  and  all  tlie  talk  about  conserva- 
tion, demand  tor  gisolliie  is  back  up  to  la=t 
year's  level. 

True,  the  figures  also  show  that  the  total 
supply  la  wp  over  a  year  ago.  But  there  Is 
little  reason  for  Joy  in  that.  The  increase 
resulu  from  greiter  import  ot  foreign  petro- 
leum. Domestic  production  actually  13  down 
As  a  recent  editorial  in  Science  magailne 
publication  or  the  .American  Association  lor 
the  Advancement  or  Science,  noted,  this 
means  "we  are  more  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  than  ever"  and  more  .  .  .  vulnerable 
to  actions  or  others  in  the  rurm  of  new  em- 
bargoes, price  squeezes  or  econoi'llc  chaos 
elsewhere." 

There  is  no  v.ay  Hut  dumcstic  hydrocarbon 
needs  can  be  met  from  increa'ed  domestic 
production  of  crude  oil.  Scle>ice  concludes 
As  new  domestic  sources  of  on  come  in— ai'd 
there  Is  disagreement  among  Bclci:tlst«  on  the 
estent  of  our  oU  reserves— 'older  sources 
will  lie  closer  to  exhaustion  " 

The  siiswer  must  be  development  01  alter- 
native energy  sources,  especially  to  make 
better  use  of  the  counlrv's  enormous  coal 
reserve,  through  safer  mining  techniques 
ma  better  means  of  coal  goslllcallon  and 
liquefaction. 

Congress,  however.  Is  putting  together  a 
budget  for  energy  research  and  development 
that  places  by  far  tht  highest  priority  right 
where  It  has  always  been— on  nuclear  energy 
including  the  envh-oimientaUy  questionable 
fast  breeder  reactor.  Only  10  ;  of  the  funds 
v.ould  go  lor  cool  research,  a  piddling  3';, 
for  research  on  energy  conservation  and  a 
total  of  only  I';  for  geothermal  and  solar 
energy.  These  latter  categories— potentially 
the  most  permanent,  safest  and  enMron- 
mentally  acceptable  sources— along  with  con- 
ser^atlon  efforts,  deserve  all  of  the  research 
eirorts.  deserve  all  of  the  research  priority 
that  U  required  to  achieve  their  grea'  payoff 


What  Is  happening  to  all  the  energy  con- 
cern of  Just  a  few  months  ago?  Without  an 
Immediate  crises  hobbling  vacation  travel  or 
turning  bedrooms  cold,  the  American  people 
apparently  are  forgetting  about  conservation 
And  in  Washlnijton.  the  momentum  of  our 
traditional  priority  on  nuclear  research  U 
shoving  aside  the  energy  alternatives  that 
iieed  the  biggest  push  from  government. 

'Do  NoTHi.No  "  Economic  Poiicy 
lllose  with  a  liberal  economic  bent  are  not 
Solng  to  And  much  solace  in  President 
>ixou  s  appointment  of  Alan  Oreenspau  as 
his  newest  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco. 
nomic  Adviwrs.  Orecnspau  is  an  orthodox 
conservative  economist  whose  ideal  is  laLioez 
16  ire  capUaIi5;ii. 

Greenspan  complemfr.is  those  torrcs  v.iih- 
ii  the  adminLstrallon  .vi,o  are  pusliinE  lur 
»ignfl.cant  exits  m  federal  spending  ,0  be- 
r;^"'.""'  the  feder  budget  in.o  siirplu,. 
A  good  case  of  fiscal  responsibility  is  needed 
at  the  moment  to  take  pressure  off  the  Ped- 

ii.e  test  of  Greenspan  will  be  to  whal 
extent  he  .1:1  hold  to  his  ideal  "do  nothmg" 
incom^.'  P""f"P''y-  He  ^  no  fan  of  the 
income  lax  or  tax  boosts.  Would  be  cut  vlt  a 
social  programs  in  the  name  of  fiscal  respon- 
ti  K^i'  '"If  """'  «'"~"te  a  tax  tacrea^ 
»^ln?,^°,"  "'  """«"'  "^  ™«'  "tent  is  ht 
l^il^,  '°  '"  '"^  unemployed  become  the 
suonor.''?''^  "'  '"'''""™  ««>"'"«'  Wb"""  "e 
Mse  their ?f,X""^  manpower  programs  to 
ease  their  Flight,  as  some  other  of  the  pres- 
Ident  s  economic  odvteers  hav>  i,i  the  past? 
As  outgoing  Chairman  stem  and  his  pre- 
decessor. Faul  Mccracken,  know,  cconoinl.st 
Srfri'"'i;  ^  "^""""S  ■>  dlmcuu  and  thank- 
less  Job.  Greenspans  medicine  may  be  rlgh- 
for  todays  economic  maladies.  Oettmg  The 
patient  to  take  the  medlctae.  however,  .line! 
times  Is  more  difficult  than  prescribing  the 
correct  drug.  How  realistic  Greenspan  I,  m 
his  .ipproach  wlU  determine  his  effecUven«" 
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negative  Income  tax.  mtnhnum  gtiaranteed 
Income  or  some  other  form  of  subsidy. 

The  HEW  report  does  a  good  Job  of'deBn- 
hig  the  alternative  methods  for  transfenuig 
Income  to  the  poor  end  explaining  the  con- 
Blcts  and  tradeoffs  of  each.  It  Is  a  good  point 
from  which  congre^.  with  a  parallel  view 
of  the  problem,  and  the  adinini-tration  c»n 
prccrea  or  reform. 


RSFon-UINC  Wklfjuie 

Two  recently  released  reports  on  the  us 

wel.are   system   drew   separate   but  similar 

fiZiJ"  T  T  """  '-'  '"•  P"™"'  methM  oJ 
transferrliig  income  to  this  country'.,  poor. 
While  analysis  of  problems  docs  not  offcrin- 
Ma^t  cure.  It  could  be  1.  productive  base  for 
f tcusslon  that  loads  to  change 

^f^Sl^rJ"'  ^^  '"'^^  "^PO"  "'  'be  I'aff 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  EducstLon  and 
welfare  and  a  congressional  study  of  100 
cities,  for  the  Joint  Economic  SubcomniU- 

,';:„°",''.lri '"'""=>■'  =ef«f  that  weZre  .■ 
inequitably  dispersed.  dlscour.Tres  eelf-hela 
eucournges  family  breakup  and  is  Inemclcni- 
ly  administered.  -  "^'i-nv 

Of  concern  in  both  reports  were  luck  of 
incentives  that  ma'M  it  more  proBuble  for 
people  to  work  thnn  not  work:  Ijelp  for  the 
ZZl^^  ^  ""f  •  Incomes  are  sometime; 
less  than  those  of  welfare  recipients:  differ- 
ences  between  those  whose  low  skills  keep 
tJiem  from  getting  Jobs  and  those  who  a.'e 
unemployed  because  there  is  no  work- 
Whether  some  people,  such  as  mothers  of 
voung  children,  are  doing  essential  work  in 
caring  for  then-  families  and  should  not  b- 
compelled  to  tale  Jobs:  that  people  who 
know  how  to  "work  the  svstem"  manage  verv 
well  on  welfare,  and  others  who  are  entitled 
to  bcnenta  receive  none:  that,  rather  than 
stabiltelng  fan.lllea.  welfare  may  allow  eco- 
uonilc  security  only  when  a  marriage  is  dls- 
solved  or  the  father  abondon- 

There  are  wide  differences  of  opinion  lu 
Congress  and  within  the  admluLstratlon  on 
how  welfare  reform  should  be  accomplished— 

r;.^?  L"'™"^''  ""  "I'tlng  multiprogram 
s>stem  that  is  already  evolvmg  through  such 
programs  as  Medicaid.  Supplemental  Secur  tv 
Income,  food  stamps  and  others,  or  with  a 
single  program  of  inciemental  reforms  that 
include  wage  rate  or  earning  suppicmen-s 


HOW  TO  MOBILIZE  AGAINST  INPT-\- 
TION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  was  veiy 
pleased  to  read  the  Time  essay  of  July 
29.  1974.  entitled  How  to  Mobiliie 
Against  Inflation."  Some  of  llie  suggK- 
tions  mrde  in  the  essay  for  dealing  with 
inflation  are  suggestions  Uiat  I  have 
put  forward  recently,  most  notably  in 
legi.slation  I  introduced  last  week  to  es- 
tabjish  an  Economic  Review  Board  to 
monitor  wages  and  prices  and  carry  out 
other  important  activities  to  restrain  in- 
flationary impulses  in  the  economy.  My 
bill  would  also  establish  regional  and  in- 
dustry productivity  couiicUs  to  Improve 
pioductlvltj-. 

The  Time  essay  is  paiticulaily  impor- 
tant because  without  my  accepting  all  Its 
points  it  does  make  It  clear  that  a  num- 
ber of  diffeient  policy  instruments  are  re- 
quired :  and  that  reliance  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  alone  is  an  inadequate  re- 
sponse by  the  Goveniment.  The  esiwy  rec- 
ognizes that  fiscal  and  monetary  re- 
straint by  the  Government  will  cause 
severe  strains  on  the  economy,  and  will 
thus  require  special  measures  to  deal  with 
unemployment,  such  as  my  Emergency 
Energy  Employment  Assistance  Act 
which  would  provide  up  to  500,000  public 
service  jobs. 

It  Is  equally  clear  that  a  wage-price 
monitoring  agency  is  ui'gently  required 
and  the  Economic  Review  Board  which  I 
have  proposed  would  properly  fulfill  this 
function.  I  have  frequently  noted  the 
alarming  decline  in  productivity  occur- 
I'lng  in  our  economy,  and  have  propcsed 
a  series  of  measures  to  focus  public  nt- 
t.iition  of  the  need  and  means  for  in- 
creasing productivity.  I  note  that  this 
point  IS  al.so  stressed  In  the  Time  es'-ny 
«  veU  es  some  Interesting  suggestions 
for  keying  extra  tax  credit  to  Increases 
in  pi'odticlivity.  The  essav  is  also  ri"ht 
in  calling  for  the  abolition  of  a  serieJof 
outdated  laws  and  practices  that  Inhibit 
the  smooth  functioning  of  the  econorav 

Lastly,  I  hava  repeatedly  urged  con- 
rerted  acllon  by  the  developed  countries 
to  deal  with  inflation  and  in  particular 
the  .siiocks  cau.sed  by  the  transfer  of  re- 
soui-ccs  fio:n  the  oil-consuming  countries 
to  the  oil-producing  countiles.  At  a 
minimum,  central  banker.s  must  anree  to 
mamtoin  the  credit-worthiness  of  their 
banking  systems  and  to  devtlojj  mech- 
anisms effectively  to  recycle  the  huge 
I'evenues  accruing  to  the  major  oil-pro- 
ducing countries. 

None  of  these  policies  alone  will  break 
the  back  of  inflation,  but  taken  together 
they  represent  a  core  of  policies  which 
wUl  start  the  process  and  can  and  should 
win  the  acceptance  of  the  American 
people. 

It  Is  fortunate  that  a  magazine  as  In- 
fluential as  Time  sees  Uie  problems 
clearly  and  does  Its  pai  t  to  locus  public 
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attention  on  the  problems  of  inflation 
and  what  must  be  done  to  control  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Time  essay  of  July  29.  1974, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 
There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

How  To  Mobilize  Acai.vst  Irrn-ATW  k 
(By  George  Church) 
luffatlon  may  be  becoming  to  tlie  197(ii 
v.iiat  depression  was  to  the  1030s — not  only 
an  economic  agony  but  a  crLsls  that  threat- 
ens the  stability  of  society.  Like  the  Great 
Depression  four  decades  ago.  today's  Great 
luUatlon  has  struck  a  blow  at  Americans' 
usual  optimism  about  the  future  and  re- 
placed It  with  a  deep  worry — about  whether 
families  will  be  able  to  ailord  travel,  com- 
fortable housing,  quality  education  for  their 
(■liiidren..even  the  foods  they  like  best. 

Millions  of  people  JustlQabl.v  feel  that  the 
economy  is  cheating  them  of  the  rea-ards  of 
hard  work  and  thrift.  A  few  more  years  of 
skyrocketing  prices  tliat  wipe  out  much  of 
the  middle  class  ajid  reduce  some  Americans 
to  eating  dog  food  could  well  cause  many 
VJt«rs  to  question  wlietlier  a  system  so  fun- 
damentally flawed  can  endure. 

The  public  demoralization  is  being  vastly 
Increased  by  a  gnawing  fear  that  no  one 
knows  how  to  stop  inflation  In  a  modern 
democratic  capitalist  economy.  The  Govern- 
ment swings  erratically  from  price  controls 
to  a  free  market,  from  budget  stimulation  to 


and  early  1973  it  puinped  out  enough  money 
to  ovcrstlmulate  a  booming  economy;  money 
sttpply  In  the  last  qtiarter  of  1972  grew  at 
a  startling  annual  rale  of  8.4';.  Lately  the 
board  has  held  the  increj^se  to  a  rate  of 
about  6'..  a  growth  mudi  slower  than  the 
explosive — and  inflationary — surge  In  de- 
mand for  business  loans.  Interest  rates  have 
consequently  gone  Into  orbit.  But  as  Alan 
Greenspan,  who  is  Nixon's  choice  to  become 
head  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
1ms  pointed  out.  that  policy  has  been  pushed 
close  to  the  point  at  which  it  wui  self-de- 
struct. Savlufis  and  loan  a.ssoclutions  and 
savings  banks  cannot  effectively  compete 
with  commercial  banks  for  funds  in  the 
tight  money  market,  and  some  may  soon 
t-pter  on  Uie  edge  of  collapse.  U  so.  the 
Feocral    Reserve    would    have    to    come    to 

Ihclr    rescue    as    'lender   of    last    resort" 

and  that  would  mean  another  massive.  In- 
flationary Increa,se  In  the  money  supply 
The  Federal  Reserve.  In  other  words,  cannot 
fight  Inflation  all  by  Itself:  It  needs  help 
from  Administration  budget  makers — who 
while  preaching  flscal  conservatism,  have 
run  up  a  cumulative  deficit  of  «S8  billion 
In  five  years. 

Federal  Reserve  CliaU-man  Arthur  Burns 
called  last  week  for  a  eio  blUlon  cut  In 
Government  spending  for  fiscal  1975.  which 
Is  budgeted  at  »305  billion,  r.  »270  buiton 
In  the  last  fiscal  year.  President  Nixon  him- 
self has  said  that  expenditures  should  be 
held  to  «300  bUllou.  at  which  point  they 
might  Just  be  balanced  by  growing  revenues, 
but  he  has  postponed   the   bard  decisions 


budget  cutting,  from  easy  money  to  tight     about    where    to    cut.    SmaU    wonder    The 


money;  nothuig  seems  to  work  for  long. 
Economists  discussing  antl-lnflatlou  strategy 
have  rarely  been  so  modest  and  tentative; 
several  seem  confident  only  in  proclaiming 
ihBt  their  colleagues'  Ideas  \".ill  not  work. 
Modesty  is  advisable:  InBatlon  Is  lu  fact 
the  moet  tortiirlngly  con^lez  problem  of 
niodern  economics.  It  seems  inextricably 
bound  up  with  growth  and  high  emplov- 
ment;  a  quick,  and  sure  solution  might  be 
achieved  by  Inducing  another  depression — 
but  tliat  would  be  too  severe  a  cure.  More- 
over. Inflation  has  become  a  worldwide 
plag\ie  (Time  cover.  April  8).  The  U.3.,  even 
it  It  can  control  the  economic  Elcl;ness  with- 
in lu  own  borders,  might  be  subject  to  re- 
iofection  from  abroad. 

But  If  no  quick,  final  cure  is  In  sight,  the 
Government  still  has  an  obligation  to  act. 
The  economy,  to  be  sure,  is  not  completely 
manageable  by  Washington,  but  Jhere  are  a 
number  of  policy  actions  that  could  be  taken 
to  greatly  reduce  inflation's  severity.  And  in 
dealing  with  inflation,  degree  Is  crucial;  the 
difference  between  price  Increases  at  ftnnuHl 
rates  of,  say,  6%  and  12':;  is  the  difference 
between  exoessive  social  drinking  and  in- 
capacitating alcoholism. 

The  steps  are  slow-working  and  painful. 
Worse,  they  sound  like  a  prescription  for 
ensuring  the  defeat  of  any   President  who 


choice  wUl  haA-e  to  be  made  from  a  herd  of 
sacred  cows:  nilltary  spending,  veterans- 
benefits,  revenue-.'-harlng  aid  to  Etates  and 

cities. 

The  size  and  specifics  of  anv  cut  in  this 
years  budget  are  less  Imporuiit  than  tJiat 
the  AdmlnlstraUon.  the  Federal  Rescn-e  and 
Congress  aU  determine  to  apply  fiscal-mone. 
tary  restraint  for  as  long  as  is  necessary.  The 
policy  need  not  be  pressed  hard  enough  to 
cause  a  recession.  Rather,  the  strategy 
should  be  to  permit  some  real  growth,  but 
keep  the  budget  and  monetarj'  brakes  on 
iiard  enough  to  bold  total  demand  for  aer- 
eral  years  slightly  below  the  eccmomy's  ca- 
pacity to  increase  the  output  of  goods  and 
ser\-ices,  imtU  the  luflatlonarv  momentum  at 
lust  subsides. 

Such  a  hold-down  would  set  up  severe 
strains  In  the  economy,  which  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  prepared  to  ease.  For  crae 
thing,  credit  would  remain  scarce  and  cost- 
ly, especially  for  small  businessmen  and 
home  buyers.  To  prevent  big  corporations 
from  gobbling  up  ail  the  Joan  money,  the 
Government  would  have  :o  nag  bankers 
to  turn  down  some  loans  and  perhaps  insti- 
tute credit  controls  It  they  refused. 

A  long-term  program  of  holding  down 
demand  wotild  mean  that  for  year^  the  na- 


For  one  thing,  the  President— possibly 
acting  through  a  revived  Cost  of  Living 
Council — should  monitor  n-age-price  In- 
creases in  key  InduEtrles  with  a  Iwleful  eye 
and  demand  from  Congress  stand-by  au- 
thority to  roU  back  those  that  arc  far  out  of 
line.  E\'en  liberal  economists  are  generaTly 
reluctant  to  go  back  to  comprehensive 
wage-price  control?.  But  In  a  highly  in- 
flationary climate,  the  Oove?nmeni  mtist  try 
to  CQunier  the  temptation  for  unions  and 
companies  to  push  for  the  biggest  mcreases 
thut  their  raw  economic  power  would  tem- 
porarllT  command.  Indeed,  many  economists 
fear  that  high  wage  demands  are  abont  to 
repl-ire  hr.ortages  as  the  prime  inflationary 
f  jrcc  in  the  economy  ond  the  Govemmenl 
cjiiiiDt  persuade  labor  leoders  to  moderate 
them  unless  11  makes  a  conscientious  cflort 
Xo  restrain  business  loo.  The  President,  as 
wielder  of  the  nation's  largest  Jawbone. 
cbotild  define  w^at  wage  and  price  behavior 
K  responsible  and  focus  public  opinion  pres- 
sure against  increases  that  violate  the 
guidelines.  In  order  to  assure  that  be  Xf> 
listened  to.  he  needs  tJw  authority  to  order 
occasional  rollbacks. 

A  resurrected  Cost  of  Living  CooncU  or 
some  crthcT  Iwdy  sboald  also  monitor  the 
Government's  own  price  behavior.  As  econo- 
mists tirelessly  point  out.  Government  de- 
partments and  regulatory  agencies,  in  an 
effort  to  please  narrow  constituencies,  often 
adopt  policies  that  ppur  rather  than  slow 
inflation.  Por  example,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment is  now  buying  up  »100  million 
worth  of  "excess"  beef  and  pork  in  a  de- 
liberate effort  to  keep  prices  paW  to  farmers 
and  feed-lot  operators  from  dropping.  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  often  set  raUroad. 
truck  and  barge  freight  rates  high  enough  to 
protect  the  most  inefficient  carriers  from 
competitive  damage.  A  separate  federal 
agency  shottld  be  empowered  spectflcally  to 
watch  for  such  practices  a^^d  try  to  get  them 
stopped. 

The  Oo\Tniment  ^ould  also  explore  all 
possible  ways  to  Increase  the  productivity,  or 
output  per  man-hour,  of  the  nation's  work 
force.  High  productivity  enables  emplc^ers 
to  grant  wage  increases  without  raising 
prices,  but  U-S.  productivity  fell  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  5.5'",  in  this  years  fitFt  quarter. 
As  a  first  step  toward  reversing  that  trend. 
Congress  should  legislate  extra  tax  credits 
for  companies  that  have  superior  produc- 
tivity records.  The  tax  credit  now  granted  on 
the  purchase  of  new  equipment,  says 
Michael  Evans,  president  of  Chase  Econo- 
metric Associates,  a  subsidiary  of  Chase 
Manhattan  Coip..  "is  too  broad-lwised.  It 
gives  the  same  VTr  for  everything  from  office 
furniture  to  industrial  machines.  It  could  be 
more  stratified;  it  could  give  more  emphasis 
to  productivity."  The  President,  by  Jawbon- 
ing through  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Federal  Mediation  and  CancUiatlon  Service, 
should   also  press   for  more   labor-manage- 


j;r«rem    since  "SieyamSSnrStrung'on     T  ^T.^.::^.^'  '^^  ""  ^  ^'     '^°'  agreemStTtha".  ph,;^'  ^li^^^ 
....  . .■'  "*""""'■  "»  taKmg  on     4  ^     full  employmenf  level:  unemninvm«»nt      dine  nnri  Ath-r  mov«_«-«^ir  ™-«n^ — 


everv  vested  inter«»st  in  th-  -^n^™^  -;"'««^      *  '  J^"^  employment"  level;  unemployment      ding  and  other  make-work  pracUcci 
rA7A".^5.V^^«^^*»»««<=°«^T"once.      might   weU   rise   beyond   the   present   SJ!'.. .         Floall,-.    the    AdmiulstrBuST  should    a.k 

",""*_^P^'*^'™'  ^}  course,  cannot  be  cal-      Co:igress  to  wipe  off  the  books  a  complex  ot 


So  there  will  be  a  strong  temptation  to  avoid     The 


lously  written  off— but  heating  up  the  whole     otitdated  la«-s  and  practices  that  heeo  price- 


them  and  hope  that  a  recent  downturn  in 

!h""^rt",'?^'"t„"'B''Jr.°'  'l^"the  "dind'"  SreZJr?  l":'  •"'"  "   ■^'''^  '"P"^"  high  for  the^^Teit'^orsji^Jialcinnl^Serc';^': 

continues  on^OTO  But  that  taor^vemfiT;  ^  „^   ,"  "'"  "•"1°"=  ""°  ^^'  «P  '»  E^'«ry  economist  has  a  iSg  list  of  these  that 

U    scarcelv    sallXiot^.    f " 'SS™""!"!  "  P.-^f^f"    V."'».P'^°:'P"b° '"  «««1""-  h"  turned  yellow  with  age.  Among  them: 


Is  scarcely  satisfactory:  the  Obvemment 
niu.st  do  oil  It  can  to  bring  the  rate  down 
lurther. 

The  nrst  essential  Is  to  hold  down  federal 
^^pendlng  and  reduce  the  rate  of  Increase  In 


Ing  inflation.  Instead,  the  Jobless  should  be 
helped  by  higher  unemployment  beneSts. 
public-service  employment  programs,  mas- 
sive job-tralnlng  efforts  to  give  them  mar- 
Icetable   ElcIIls — and   the  budget   should   be 


;    ,^   ,   .  .      ,  ^^  ""Ivocated  so  often         Even    a    consistently    pursued    policy    ii 

the  Old-time  religion."  It  means  slow  growth,     would    not    defeat    iulUtlon    bv    luStn 
sluggish  profits,  distressing   unemplosTnent.     should  be  reinforced  by  an  array  of  other 

.«r.r™.'rir=.r'iJ5  ESS-:?— ^^^^ 

r..ie.  cuttinf  prices  en  many  brand-named  goods 


yellow  with  age.  Among  them: 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  which  guarantees  that 
construction  workers  on  federal  projects  re- 
ceive the  oftiin  inflationary  prevailing  wage 
in  the  area  where  they  work.  The  Jones  Act 
prevents  shippers  from  using  low-cost  for- 
eign vessels  to  haul  their  goods  from  one 
U-S.  port  to  another,  and  the  "Buy  Ameri- 
can" Act  fcn-bids  the  Government  to  buy 
from  foreign  stippliers  tmless  their  bids  are 
at  least  0%  below  those  ot  U.S.  companies. 
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Tlie  key  to  getting  rid  of  these  outrageous 
anomalies  Is  to  attactc  them  all  at  onc«  by 
putting  together  something  like  au  ■Omni- 
bus liiOation  Control  BUl  of  1974"  thai  could 
win  broad  public  support.  Trying  to  repeal 
tliem  one  by  one  Is  no  use;  the  only  people 
who  would  he  excited  would  be  the  lobbyists 
for  the  special  interests  involved. 

Even  if  the  Goverameut  does  everything  it 
can  to  contain  Inflation  within  the  U.S., 
1  hough,  there  wui  stui  be  that  danger  of  im- 
poited  luOatlou  from  abroad.  American 
prices  for  many  key  raw  materials — oil. 
v,-heat.  lead,  sugar — are  heavily  Influenced.  If 
not  dictated,  by  tho  world  supply-demand 
balance.  All  have  zoomed  in  the  past  year  or 
so  t>ecause  of  global  shortages,  real  or  engi- 
neered. Restraining  demand  In  the  U^.  may 
not  be  enough  to  keep  prices  down — espe- 
cially 1/  other  Industrialized  countries  stimu- 
late their  economies  to  make  tip  Tor  a  loss 
of  export  sales  to  the  U.S.  and  commodity- 
producing  nations  form  more  prlce-ralslug 
cartels  modeled  after  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  E.Kportlng  Countries. 

To  counter  that  threat,  the  U.S.  must  take 
the  lead  In  organizing  international  coopera- 
tion against  Inflation.  As  a  start,  it  should 
try  to  win  at  least  an  Informal  agreement 
among  the  leading  financial  powers  to  syn- 
chronize their  monetary  and  fiscal  policies. 
The  goal  should  be  world  restraint  to  combat 
world  Inflation.  Further,  the  U.S.  should  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  frenzy  of  International 
bidding  for  scarce  commodities  by  forming  a 
world  organization  that  would  Improve  fore- 
casting of  global  supply  and  demand.  And 


juveniles  tincicx-  IB  years  of  age  are  re- 
sponsible for  51  percent  of  the  total  ar- 
rests for  property  crimes,  23  percent  for 
violent  crimes,  and  45  percent  for  all 
serious  crime.  Juvenile  arrests  for  vio- 
lent crimes  have  increased  a  staggering 
216  percent  since  1960.  The  statistics  are 
there.  Mr.  President,  and  they  are  very 
telling.  Moreover,  the  committee  report- 
ed that  the  recidivl.^m  rates  for  juve- 
niles range  from  60  to  75  percent  and 
upwards.  This  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
the  inadequacy  of  current  rehabilita- 
tion programs. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  cosponsored 
this  legislation.  S.  821.  and  the  substitute 
amendment  number  1578.  ns  well  as  sim- 
lar  legislation  Introduced  in  the  92d 
Congress  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Indiana  iMr.  Bayh),  whose  efforts 
in  the  field  of  juvenile  justice  have  been 
theless  and  grounded  In  a  determina- 
tion to  do  better  by  our  young  people. 

S.  821.  introduced  on  Februan'  8,  1973. 
called  for  tlie  creation  of  an  offlce  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  to 
administer  the  progiams  provided  for 
in  the  bill.  The  Subcommittee  to  Investi- 
gate Juvenile  DeUntjuency,  which  Is 
chaired  so  ably  by  Mr.  Bayh.  reported 
the  bill  with  the  administration  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Health 


the  state  Department  should  push  harder    Education,  and  Welfare,  as  provided  by 

a  similar  House-passed  bill.  H.R.  15276. 
wliich  proposes  ci-eation  of  a  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  Administration 
witliin  HEW. 

The  substitute  proposal  offered  by  Sen- 
ators Bayh,  Hboska,  and  a  bipartisan 
group  of  Senators,  places  administrative 
responsibility  In  a  new  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Pievention  Offlce  in  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration, headed  by  an  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator of  LEAA.  Willie  tills  repre- 
sents a  basic  departure  from  the  original 
intent  of  the  legislation.  I  believe  it  will 
accomplish  the  vital  objectives  of  co- 


to  form  au  organization  of  petroleum-Im- 
porting countries  that  could  beragaln  with 
-Arab  leaders  for  lower  prices. 

This  program  contains  something  to  offend 
almost  everyone;  lltierals  and  conservatives: 
busmessmen,  workers  and  farmers;  and  sev- 
eral departments  of  the  Government  Itself. 
Whether  Persldent  Nixon,  facing  Impeach- 
ment, can  put  such  a  program  across,  is  all 
too  obviously  doubtfiU.  The  more  Important 
question  might  be  whether  any  U.S.  Admin- 
istration could  summon  the  courage  to 
launch  this  kind  of  all-out  attack  on  Infla- 
tion. It  would  succeed  only  11  the  public 
could  be  persuaded  that  all  parts  of  society — 
the  businessman  jawboned  out  of  price  in- 
creases, the  worker  asked  to  settle  for  a  mod- 


make  equitable  sacrifices.  The  only  answer 
IB  that  the  risks  of  not  doing  so  are  even 
greater.  For  the  Nixon,  Ford  or  any  other 
Administration  that  might  be  m  power — 
and  for  the  nation  as  a  whole — there  la  no 
deadlier  danger  than  contmued  raging 
inflation. 


est  wage  increase,  the  banker  told  not  to    ordinating  a  substantially  more  vigorous 
make  certain  loans— were  bemg  asked   to    Federal  effort  to  come  to  grips  with  this 

— ■"  " "-  - — '"--"  ■"• glowing  problem. 

The  bill  emphasizes  the  necessity  to 
create  a  partnership  between  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  and  the  private  sector, 
by  mandating  that  20  percent  of  the 
fund.s  authorized  shall  be  made  available 
to  private,  nonprofit  organization*  and 
agencies  with  experience  in  working  with 
juvenile  delinquency.  In  addition,  under 
tlie  terms  of  the  legislation,  the  private 
-sector  will  be  represented  on  the  State 
planning  agencies  which  have  respon- 
slbiUty  for  outlining  law  enforcement 
programs  which  affect  juveniles;  on  re- 


JUVENILE     JUSTICE     AND     DELIN- 
QCENCY    PREVENTION    ACT 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  on 
July  25.  the  Senate  passed  what  I  beUeve 
to  be  one  of  the  most  Important  pro- 


posals to  come  before  the  93d  Congress     _     _  

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency    gional  planning  units'in  the  State™ and 
Prevention  Act  wiU  provide  tlie  orga-    on  advisory  groups  to  the  State  planning 


nizational  framework  and  the  dedica 
tion  of  substantial  funds  to  undertake 
vigorous  federally  coordinated  programs 
to  combat  juvenile  delinquency  and, 
more  Importantly,  to  study  and  Institute 
programs  for  the  prevention  of  delin- 
quency. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  pressing  need 
for  enlightened  policies  which  cannot 
only  reduce  the  incidence  of  juvenile 
criminality,  but  develop  the  kind  of  ap- 
proach which  can  help  to  keep  young 
people  from  going  afoul  of  the  law.  Ac- 
cording to  statistics  cited  by  the  Judlci- 
aj-y  Committee  In  its  report  on  the  bill, 


agencies  which  are  appointed  by  tlie 
Governors  of  the  States. 

A  crucial  aspect  of  the  bill,  and  one 
wlilch  Indicates  clearly  the  intention  of 
Congiess  to  come  to  gi-lps  with  this  prob- 
lem, is  the  funding  which  is  authorized 
for  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976.  The  bill 
passed  last  Thursday  requires  that  LEAA 
maintain  the  level  of  expenditures  re- 
flected In  its  working  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1972 — $140  million— as  well  as  the 
amoimts  authorized  by  this  legis'<ation, 
$75  million  for  fiscal  1975  and  »15(l  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1976. 

Title  V  of  the  substitute  proposal  ac- 


cepted by  the  Senate  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice 
within  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
Unquency  Pievention  Offlce.  This  In- 
stitute will  operate  as  an  information 
bank  and  clearinghouse  to  collect,  pre- 
pare and  distribute  information  relating 
to  Juvenile  delinquency.  The  Institute 
will  be  authoiTzed  to  conduct  leseai-ch 
and  evaluation  into  juvenile  delinquency 
and  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
demonstration  projects  in  innovative 
techniques  with  respect  to  tlie  treatment 
and  prevention  of  juvenile  deUnqucncy. 
In  addition,  the  Institute  will  be  au- 
thorized to  undertake  training  programs 
and  workshops  for  professional,  para- 
professional,  volunteer  personnel  and 
others  involved  in  activities  related  to 
juvenile  delinquency.  The  Institute  will 
be  required  annually  to  review  and  assess 
the  programs  undertaken  and  to  report 
its  results  and  recommendations  to  the 
Pi^esident  and  to  Congress. 

It  is  impoitaut  to  note  that  the  bill 
prohibits  the  disclosme  or  transferral  of 
matei-ial  gathered  by  the  Institute  for 
research  and  evaluation  purposes.  This 
is  Intended  to  assure  the  privacy  and 
protection  of  those  Juveniles  who  might 
be  involved  in  programs  cairied  out  by 
the  Institute. 

Title  n  of  the  substitute  contains  sev- 
ei-al  amendments  to  the  Federal  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Act  to  assure  that  the 
constitutional  and  procedural  rights  of 
joungsters  under  Federal  jurisdiction 
are  protected.  Wliile  the  number  of 
young  people  who  come  under  the  jur- 
isdiction of  Federal  authorities  is  rel- 
atively small,  the  authors  of  the  bill  be- 
lieve, as  do  I,  Mr.  President,  that  In  the 
ca-se  of  Juveniles,  as  In  other  matters 
pertaining  to  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Pedei-al  Government  needs  to 
set  a  worthy  example  for  guaranteeing 
tliat  individual  rights  are  guarded. 

These  are  important  provisions,  and 
I  believe  that  they  wlU  have  a  definite 
impact  on  the  treatment  which  can  be 
expected  by  Juvenile  offendere  hi  our 
court  and  coirections  systems. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  resisted  efforts  to 
place  the  Administration  of  these  pro- 
grams in  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration.  We  beUeve  that 
the  treatment  and.  especially,  the  pre- 
vention of  juvenile  delinquency  is  In  the 
realm  of  human  development  rather 
than  strictly  law  enfoi-cement.  But  the 
substitute  proposal  developed  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  will  assure  that 
the  ftXMis  of  the  programs  carried  out  by 
the  States  and  localities  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  LEAA  will  be  on  the  preven- 
tive aspects  of  juvenile  delinquency,  In 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  original 
legislation.  The  bill  requires  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  State  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  be  expended  for  preven- 
tion. Every  effort  will  be  made  to  keep 
juveniles  out  of  the  coiTections  system, 
by  utilizing  community-based  facilities 
wherever  possible,  by  instituting  coun- 
seling programs,  and,  vei-y  Impoi-tantly, 
by  requiring  the  development  of  ad- 
vanced techniques  which  might  move  us 
towai'd  a  more  enlightened  approach  to 
juvenile  crime. 

I  hope  that  the  House  and  Senate 
managers  will  be  able  to  reconcile  the 
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ijifEerences  between  the  two  versions  of 
this  proposal  so  that  we  may  move  ex- 
peditiously to  undertake  the  Important 
ta^ks  which  lie  ahead. 


THE  FLOW  OF  POWER 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Budget  Reform  Act  was  signed  into  law. 
;i  major  victory*  was  won  in  our  con- 
tinuing struggle  for  a  more  democratic 
govenmient.  Our  Nation's  citizens  will 
aifuin  have  a  voice  in  how  their  money 
i.s  spent. 

James  J.  Kilpatvick  sees  it  as  a  major 
change  in  the  channels  of  power  within 
our  Federal  Government.  In  an  article  in 
Nation's  Business,  he  analyzes  our  Gov- 
ernment and  its  "flow  of  power"  since 
the  Constitution's  ratification.  He  sees 
the  Budget  Reform  Act  as  a  way  to  "re- 
verse the  trend  toward  a  stronger  Pi'es- 
ident"  and  return  to  our  Founding 
Fathers'  principle  of  "shared  power." 

Mr.  President.  I  introduced  this  bill 
2  years  ago,  and  my  feelings  concur  ex- 
actly with  those  of  Mr.  Kilpatrick.  I  rec- 
onmiend  this  article  to  my  colleagues, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  this  arti- 
cle to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Flow  or  Power 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

A  reporter  who  spends  his  lile  coveting 
i:ovemment.  at  any  level  from  the  coiiri- 
liouse  to  the  White  House,  eventually  dis- 
covers this  truth:  Tiie  name  of  the  game  is 
power.  Political  struggles  and  legislative  bat- 
tles may  well  involve  high-minded  notions 
of  the  public  E^ood.  but  even  in  the  noblest 
experiments,  the  Issues  finally  are  resolved  In 
icrnw  of  power — how  power  is  won.  or  lost, 
or  regained,  or  held,  or  eserci.>ied  or  re- 
strained. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday.  March  22. 
when  the  Senate  voted  80-0  In  favor  of  the 
"Congressional  Budget  Act."  a  slgniQcant 
moment  was  reached  In  o\\x  20th  Century 
chronicle  of  power.  It  Is  altogether  possible 
that  when  the  Senate  bill  is  reconcUed  with 
a  slmUar  House  bill,  a  major  change  wUI 
occur  in  the  channels  of  power  within  the 
federal  government.  The  Executive  branch 
will  have  lost  some  of  its  power  to  tlie  L^- 
Islatlve  branch.  In  theory,  at  least,  v:a  will 
have  moved  somewhat  clowr  to  the  concepts 
of  the  Foimdlng  Fathers.  George  Mason  and 
Patrick  Henry,  one  Bupposes,  would  be 
pleased. 

Tliese  questions  of  power— and  especitdly 
of  the  restraints  upon  power — were  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  debates  surrounding  the 
writing  and  the  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. By  1787,  it  was  clear  that  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  were  fatally  defective. 
Though  the  Articles  granted  some  powers  to 
the  Congress,  and  prohlbiied  other  powers  to 
the  stales,  the  structure  created  little  more 
than  a  "firm  league  of  friendship"  among 
the  states.  The  power  to  tax  was  so  loosely 
e.-ttabiished  that  the  central  government  be- 
cnme  a  poor  hosUge  to  states  with  mUids 
of  their  own. 

The  new  ConstUutlou  was  intended  to 
remedy  these  defects.  The  framers  who  met 
at  PhUadelphla  had  two  purposes.  The  first 
Whs  to  achieve  a  new  distribution  of  powers, 
by  which  vastly  more  authority  would  be 
lodged  In  the  central  government.  The  sec- 
ond was  to  make  certain  that  these  newly 
delegated  powers  could  be  restrained.  Out 
of  their  debates,  of  course,  emerged  the  con- 
ct-pt   of  the  three  coequal  branches,  each 


provldiug  a  check  upon  the  others.  The 
Tenth  Amendment,  so  it  was  thought  when 
It  was  adopted  two  years  after  the  Consti- 
tution's ratification,  provided  an  additional 
safeguard  against  abuse  in  the  continuing 
concept  of  federalism:  "Tlie  powers  not  dele- 
gated 10  the  United  States  by  the  Consti- 
tution, nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people." 

These  were  strokes  of  political  genhia.  Tlie 
Constitution  reflected  a  great  hope — the 
hope  that  power  would  be  exerc:sed  widely. 
It  also  reflet-ted  an  abiding  suspicion— the 
su.spirion  that  power  would  be  exerclrred 
badly.  The  suspicion  was  greater  than  the 
hope.  "Free  Bovernment  is  founded  In  ]eal- 
ou-iy  and  not  in  confidence. "  wrote  Thomas 
Jefferson  Ui  the  First  Kentucky  Resolution. 

"In  questions  of  power,  let  no  more  be 
heard  of  confidence  In  man,  but  bind  him 
eown  from  mlcbief  by  the  chains  of  the 
Constitution !" 

For  the  first  100  years  or  so.  the  system 
worked  remarkably  well ,  Fre^iden ts  occa- 
sionally exceeded  theh-  authoruv;  Congress 
now  and  then  abused  its  power  and  had  to 
be  checked  by  the  Supreme  Court;  and  the 
Court,  for  its  part,  from  time  to  time  usurped 
the  legislative  and  amendatory  powers.  A 
rough  balance  prevailed  among  the  branches 
of  the  central  government;  the  states  func- 
tioned (or  declined  to  function)  in  the  spirit 
of  federalism:  and  strong  private  Inatltu- 
tioMs.  notably  the  church  and  the  major 
polit^al  parties,  contrlbiited  a  balance  of 
mcirowu. 

In  1913.  with  ratification  of  the  Sixteenth 
Amendment,  authorizing  a  federal  income 
tax.  the  central  government's  powers  were 
dramatically  expanded.  Two  months  later, 
the  Seventeenth  Amendment,  guaranteeing 
the  popiUar  election  of  Senators,  weakened 
the  powers  of  the  state  legislatures.  By  1920. 
a  once-agrarian  eocieiy  had  become  pre- 
don'in.itely  urban.  With  the  election  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  in  1932.  profound 
clmnges  tumbled  upon  one  another,  and 
these  were  mainly  changes  In  power— shifts 
of  power  from  the  states  to  the  federal  gov- 
erinnent.  and  from  the  Congrew  to  the  Presl- 
dc:U  within  the  federal  government.  The 
process  continued,  swiftly  accelerating,  lu  the 
years  after  World  War  II. 

The  business  community  scarcely  needs  to 
be  reminded  of  what  has  happened  in  the 
period  as  a  whole — Social  Security,  minimum 
wages,  equal  employment  opportunities,  oc- 
cupational safety  legislation,  environmental 
controls,  consumer  protection  legislation — 
the  list  is  endless.  New  executive  agencies 
hnve  sprouted  like  dandelton<;:  they  have 
spread  like  chlckweed.  The  Constitution 
intended  that  "all"  legislative  powers  should 
be  vested  in  the  Congress,  but  the  rule-mak- 
ing authority  of  the  executive  agencies  has 
gravely  impaired  that  provision. 

A  hundred  other^actors  also  contributed 
to  the  Senate's  recent  vote  on  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act.  In  theory,  Congre^  ts 
supposed  to  control  the  power  of  the  purse. 
In  practice,  that  power  has  been  exercised 
by  successive  Presidents  through  the  budget- 
making  process.  The  key  committees  of 
House  and  Senate  have  seldom  acted;  they 
have  reacted.  Tliey  receive  a  President's  rec- 
ommendations every  January,  but  the  rec- 
ommendations amount  to  a  fait  aocompH. 
In  the  $304  billion  budget  now  pending  for 
fiscal  "75,  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  spend- 
ing Is  uncontrollable  and  untouchable. 

There  was  a  time  when  liberals  applauded 
this  situation.  The  Rooseveltian  Brain  Trust 
of  New  Deal  days  developed  the  doctrine  of 
"the  strong  President."  Intellectuals  of  the 
New  Frontier  made  the  doctrine  an  article 
of  faith.  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr..  one  of  the 
principal  architects  of  this  structure,  re- 
cently ree.vamined  what  be  and  others  had 


wrought.  He  termed  it  the  imperial"  Pre>l- 
dency. 

Sen.  George  McGuvem  spoke  lo  the  altered 
Tel;itlon3htp  in  an  address  at  Oxf<»4  Uni- 
versity in  January.  1973.  The  Presidency,  ho 
Baid.  WRs  becoming  "an  elective  dictator- 
ship." Liberty,  he  said,  "in  the  real  loaer 
when  so  much  authority  is  vested  In  a  single 
office."  Two  months  earlier  Sen.  McOovem 
had  lost  in  a  landslide  to  Richard  Nixon,  buf; 
at  Ontord  he  wi'S  speaking  not  as  n  dete^vted 
candidate  but  an  a  onetime  pioles^or  oi 
pnliilcal  science  and  a  practicing  liberal: 
'■N;)w  l£  ilie  time  for  a  determined  effort  to 
clu'iige.  not  the  person  In  the  White  Hous-, 
buT  the  power  of  the  Presldencv.  America!. 
Uoerals  mus^t  reverse  the  40-year  trend  to- 
ward a  stronger  President  and  return  to  the 
200-year-old  tradition  of  chared  power.*' 

Thut  is  piecisely  what  the  CongreS6ionaT 
Budget  Art  is  intended  to  promote.  The 
product  of  months  of  labor  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate  tbis  major  reform  woiUd 
Increase  the  capability  of  Congress  to  act 
Independently  and  Intelligently  upon  the 
budget.  Under  this  Act,  Congress  would 
havtf  irs  own  OfUce  of  tlie  Budget.  New 
committees  would  provide  an  overview  of 
revenues  and  expenditures.  By  changing  the 
fi.scal  year,  so  that  It  would  begin  lu  Oc- 
tober instead  of  July,  the  Congress  would 
gEiin  needed  time  to  act  efficiently  upon  new 
programs  and  continuing  appropriations. 

This  correspondent  has  been  covering 
yovornment  for  too  many  years  to  wax  lyri- 
cal about  any  reform.  Tlie  Senate  blU  Is  not 
as  strong  as  many  of  tis  on  the  conservative 
Kide  had  hoped  lor.  A  key  "trigger"  prm'ision. 
w  hich  wotild  have  enforced  a  celling  upon 
appropriation?,  was  abandoned  in  commltteL- 
nnd  killed  57-23  on  the  floor.  Vlrglnl&'s  Sen. 
H!\rry  P.  B>-rd  Jr.  got  nowhere  In  an  effort  to 
cnmpel  submission  of  annually  balanced 
budgets.  A  fiiuil  version  of  this  legislation, 
combining  House  and  Senate  provisions.  !« 
not  likely  to  impose  any  effective  restraint 
upon  backdoor"  spending.  Tlie  Jealousy  of 
powerful  committee  chairmen  may  yet  v.n- 
dvrminc  the  authority  of  the  new  budget 
committees. 

tVlieii  all  these  reservations  have  been 
e\pressed.  a  hopeful  riew  should  be  ex- 
pressed. It  Is  manifestly  impossible  for  a 
Congress  of  535  members  to  exercise  day-by- 
da>  supervision  of  the  E^prawllng  federal  gov- 
ernment. Given  our  complex  and  highly 
urbant^Ked  society.  It  is  perhaps  ine\itable 
thai  a  vQ&t  btireaucracy  should  have  come 
into  bcmg,  Even  with  Mr.  Nixon's  "Now 
FedernUsm."  by  which  greater  decision- 
making power  woiUd  be  restored  to  States 
iind  localirfes,  there  Is  no  way  in  which  the 
federal  government  can  be  greatly  reduced. 
On  the  contrar>*.  the  prospect — a  dismaying 
proi^pect  in  my  view — Is  that  such  new  pro- 
grams as  national  health  insurance  and  no- 
IhuIi  auto  insutance  will  further  expand  the 
fedej-al  power. 

But  It  Is  possible  to  whittle  down  the  awe- 
some authority  exercised  In  recent  vears  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  No  thhik- 
ii'.g  person  wants  a  weak  office.  The  object 
should  not  be  to  cripple  future  Presidenia. 
or  to  make  them  Incapable  of  executing  the 
laws.  The  object  should  be  simply  to  get  ii4 
back  toward  the  point  of  beginning — to- 
ward the  Inspired  concept  of  co-equal 
branches  in  a  structure  based  upon  tederal- 
iwn. 

If  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  Is  viewed 
in  that  spirit,  and  If  the  Act  can  be  strength- 
ened after  an  experimental  period,  we  wUI 
move  in  thot  direction.  Presidents,  as  always, 
w  III  propose,  but  for  the  first  time  in  recent 
memory.  Congress  will  in  fact  dispose.  Using 
his  veto  pDv.-er.  a  President  can  strive  to  re- 
strain Congressional  Impulse.  Using  the 
power  to  override,  the  House  and  Senate  can 
squelch  monarchical  notions. 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Er\'In,  of  North  CaroUne.  a 
leader  of  the  troops  on  the  Senate  side,  is  not 
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a  man  ordinarily  given  to  understatement. 
But  when  he  described  the  bill  In  floor  de- 
bate as  -the  most  important  legislation  that 
Congress  wiu  consider  this  year."  he  was 
jleldlng  too  much  to  his  innate  eonserra- 
tjsm.  IT  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  »ue- 
ceeds  In  reverf-ing  a  flow  or  power  that  has 
!iurged  toward  the  White  House  for  40  years. 
It  could  prove  to  be  the  moit  important 
Icgislatlon^in  terms  of  political  power — 
since  the  Budget  and  Accoimtlug  Act  of  1931. 
And  power,  as  I  remarfced  some  1.50O  words 
ago,  remains  the  iiame  o'  rhe  gan:?. 


proudest  moments  In  my  career  occiured 
in  1966  when  Bishop  Issenmann  pre- 
sented me  with  the  flrst  Interracial  jus- 
tice Award  ever  awarded  to  a  non-Cath- 
olic by  the  Catholic  Interracial  Council 
of  Cleveland, 

AH  of  Ohio  will  miss  the  warmth  and 
l.umaiiity  of  Bishop  I?senmann.  and  we 
aj.p  exceptionally  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  of  the  ability  of  Bishop  Hickey  as 
his.su:cR;.M-ir. 


IJJSTALLATION  OF  BISHOP  JAMES  A. 
HICKEY  AND  THE  RETIREMENT 
OF  BISHOP  CLARENCE  G.  ISSEN- 
MANN OF  CLE VELA  ND 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  a 
t-ignal  event  in  the  life  of  Uie  Catholic 
Church  in  Ohio  occurred  last  week  when 
James  Aloysius  Hickey.  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary ability,  was  Installed  a.'.  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  Cleveland. 

Bishop  Hickey  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  the  church  as  theologian,  ad- 
ministrator, educator,  and  a  man  of 
great  compassion  and  concern.  He  was 
rector  of  the  North  American  College  In 
Rome  from  1969  to  1974.  and  just  prior 
to  that,  was  auxiliary  bishop  of  SsBinaw. 
>:ich..  for  2  years.  He  attended  St.  Joseph 
Seminary  in  Grand  Rapids.  Mtch..  stud- 
ied philosophy  at  Detroit  Sacred  Heart 
Seminai-y,  and  Uieolosy  at  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America  here  in  Washington. 
DC.  In  Rome  he  earned  tho  Doctorate  of 
Canon  Law  at  Pontifical  Lateran  Uni- 
versity and  the  Doctorate  of  Sacred 
ThecloB>-  at  the  Augellcum  University. 

In  his  early  career  in  the  church. 
Bishop  Hickey  worked  closely  with  Span- 
ish-speaiting  migrants.  He  retains  a 
strong  identification  with  that  culture, 
and  a  determined  commitment  to  end 
the  kind  of  deprivation  and  poverty  he 
fought  against  there. 

Bishop  Hickey  himself  expressed  this 
commitment  eloquently  during  his  in- 
stallation by  quoting  from  a  letter  he 
received  from  a  Catholic  lay  group,  who 
wrote : 

We  cannot  effectively  Ecrve  the  Dee<ls  of 
the  poor  unless  ^e  have  rour  example  and 
your  leadership. 

To  which  Bishop  Hickey  lesponded : 
How   iMtter   can    I   describe   my   work   t<. 

teacher,  high  priest,  father  and  shepherd  In 

This  community  of  the  laith? 

I  welcome  tlie  strong  and  progressive 
leaderfihip  which  Bishop  Hickey  will 
bhng  to  the  Diocese  of  Cleveland. 

Let  me  say  also  that  I  regret,  with 
eoual  feeling,  the  departure  of  my  great 
and  gtx)d  friend.  Bishop  Clarence  Lssen- 
mann.  the  retiring  Bishop  of  Cleveland. 
Bichop  Issenmann  was  a  native  of  Ohio. 
He  taught  theology  at  Mount  St.  Mary 
Semir-ary  in  Cincinnati,  and  ser\'ed  suc- 
cessively as  treasurer,  chancellor,  and 
vicar  general  in  the  Cincinnati  archdio- 
ce'ie.  In  1954.  he  became  an  auxiliary 
bishop  of  Cincinnati.  In  1957.  bi.'-hop  of 
Columbus.  Ohio,  and  in  1966,  bishop  of 
Cleveland- 

My  relaUonshiiJ  with  Bishop  Issen- 
mann spans  many  years.  On  dozens  of 
occasions  we  found  ourselves  allied  to- 
gether in  struggles  on  behalf  of  working 
people  and  minorities  In  Ohio.  One  of  the 


THE  EARNED  IMMUNTl  Y  ACT 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  recently,  the 
American  BHr  A.s50ciation.  section  of  in- 
dividual rights  and  responsibilities,  voted 
10  submit  a  I'eport  and  recommendation 
regarding  the  Earnpd  Immunity  Act  of 
1974.  of  v.hich  I  am  the  sponsor,  to  the 
ABA  House  of  Delegates.  This  commit- 
tee has  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
schoLirly  effort  In  studying  this  very  Im- 
portant Issue.  As  a  result  of  the  fine  ef- 
forts of  this  section,  the  recommenda- 
tion will  be  made  that  the  American  Bar 
Association  support  In  principle  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  2832. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  report  and  recommendation  be 
printed  hi  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  ptlnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

lAmerlcnii  Bar  Association  Report  tc  the 

Hou.'>e  of  Delegate..  I 

Sr^TTinx  or  iNDniDCAL  Rights  .\sd  PrsPCN- 

SUHLTriES 

EECOMUEMDATtON* 

Ibe  Section  of  Individual  Rights  autl  Re- 
sponslbilmes  recommends  adoption  of  the 
following: 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  American  Bar 
Association  supports  in  principle  the  pasiiage 
of  Senate  Bm  2S32.  the  Earned  Immunity  Act 
of  1974  and  HA  13001.  an  identical  bUI  In- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  pi-opofied  legislation  provides  persona 
u-ho  uulaw'uUy  avoided  military  service,  with 
an  opportunity  to  earn  Irnmimlty  from  prose- 
cuUon  and  puiiistunent. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Presid?nt 
or  his  designee  13  authorized  to  present  the 
fiubetance  of  the  foregoing  resolution  to  ap- 
propriitte  committees  of  Congress. 

RCPoaT 

I.  The  Purpose  of  Earned  Immunity  Legis- 
lation Merl'-a  the  AfiA's  Support. 

Earned  Immunity  from  prosecution  for 
draft  resistance,  commonly  referred  to  a^ 
earned  or  conditional  amnesty.  Is  a  critical 
national  problem.  It  concerns  the  lives  of 
nearly  30.000 '  young  men  who  have  evaded 
the  draft  and  who  are  now  living  in  Canada 
or  other  countries,  or  are  •living  under- 
ground' in  the  United  States.  Many  of  these 
young  men  continue  to  lead  tragic  Uvea  as 
a  result  of  their  separaUon  from  iheir  fami- 
lies and  Vheir  bomel&ud.  Some  have  not  re< 
turned  to  their  homes  a;id  famUlea  for  fear 


'  The  exact  ntimber  of  such  person.s  is  In 
dispute,  ataa  aualysia  by  aides  to  Senator 
Robert  Taft,  Tead  to  the  estimate  that  at 
lea-^t  18.500  individuals  were  abi-oad  becau.<ie 
ol  resietance  to  the  draft.  As  of  July  23,  1973, 
the  Department  of  Jusuco  reported  that  an- 
other 1.341  persons  were  Indicted  and  await- 
ing trial  and  300  men  were  imprisoned.  No 
one  knows  how  many  are  living  "under- 
trouiid"  m  the  tTnlted  SUte.'i.  But  the  most 
conservative  estimate  Is  about  lO.OOO.  In  snm 
about  30.000  men  are  affect*^  by  this  pro- 
po<wd  le^tslatloii. 


of  prosecution  for  the  crime  of  draft  resist- 
ance. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation to  support  legislation  directed  oi 
alleviating  this  problem.  This  legislation  K 
directed  toward  those  who  hare  resisted  the 
drait.  Many  of  these  draft  reslsters  have 
been  victims  of  bad  Judgment  and  poor  ad- 
vice. Others,  however,  have  acted  out  oI  deep 
personal  obJecUon  to  the  cause  which  our 
country  followed  as  the  United  States  be- 
came invoUed  In  the  Viet  Nam  War.  Now 
is  the  appropriate  time  to  question  whether 
we  will  offer  these  young  men  an  opportunity 
to  Iwcome  productive  citizens  In  their  coin- 
try  or  force  them  to  remain  tibioad  or  unrier- 
ground.  We  must  question  whether  it  is  mnic 
hi  the  interest  of  Justice  to  have  them  spend 
up  to  three  years  In  Jail  or  an  luOeierminatp 
perlo<l  in  exile  rather  than  to  have  them  earn 
immiini'y  throv.gh  some  type  o£  alternative 
ser\ice  to  Uieir  coiuitry.  Now  that  America!) 
invohement  In  the  shooting  war  In  Vic- 
Nam  has  ended,  It  is  appropriate  for  tht 
ABA  to  support  legislation  offering  these 
draft  registers  au  opportunity  to  rejoin  their 
Icllow  citizens  in  a  manner  that  allows  them 
to  earn  immunity  from  proeecutlon  for  drari 
resistance  by  providing  some  type  of  altei- 
uatlve  service  to  theU-  country. 

In  regard  to  those  young  men  who  resl^^tct! 
the  draft  as  a  result  of  their  comictlou5,  l-. 
is  worth  noting  that  because  of  the  change  I'l 
the  law  regarding  conscientious  obje-^tors  It 
Is  possible  that  two  brothers  from  the  some 
family  with  the  same  conscientious  objec- 
tions to  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  may  have  befc:i 
classified  dUIerently  for  purposes  of  ihe  Se- 
lective Service  Law.  Under  a  peculiarity  or 
;':?■  law  the  elder  of  the  two  may  be  subject 
to  pi-osccutlon,  but  the  younger  of  the  two 
may  have  been  relieved  of  his  obligation  to 
serve  in  the  military  because  ef  his  coi;- 
scleutlously  held  beliefs.  The  Supreme  Couri. 
diulng  the  Viet  Nam  War  period,  gradually 
broadened  its  definition  of  con-scientioua  ob- 
jection, justifying  exemption  from  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  See  Welsh,  v.  The  United 
States.  398  US.  333  decided  on  June  15.  1970. 
Before  that  decision,  individuals  seeking  con- 
!5cie:itlou^  objector  status  had  to  raise  their 
objection  in  relation  to  their  beUef  In  a 
Supreme  Beuig.  The  Supreme  Coiurt.  In 
Welsh,  naed  tliat  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being 
was  no  longer  required,  and  that  other  deep- 
felt  views  could  suffice  to  Justify  receipt  of 
the  conscientious  objector  status.  Obvious 
inequities  have  become  evident,  such  as  the 
example  cited  aboTe  where  the  elder  of  two 
brothe:-s  may  be  subject  to  prosecution  for 
resisting  the  draft  to  abide  by  his  con*cienrc 
while  the  younger  obtained  consctentlous 
objector  statue. 

Also  there  are  many  IndivldusLs  who  were 
motivated  solely  by  conscience  In  resisting 
the  draft  during  iho  Viet  Nam  War  period 
although  their  beliefs  did  not  legally  qualify 
them  for  conscientious  objector  statu.i. 
Under  Gillette  v  United  States.  401  U.S.  431 
n971).  the  Svtpreme  Court  held  that  selec- 
tive opposition  to  the  Viet  Nam  War  did  not 
Justify  the  conferral  of  conscientious  ob- 
jector status  en  a  young  man  who  was  other- 
wise subject  to  the  draft.  Nevertheless,  It  Is 
clear  that  many  young  men  who  reslslted 
the  draft  because  of  selective  objection  to 
the  Viet  Nam  War  did  so  because  of  their 
crjiis'-lentlouely  held  beliefs. 

Enforcement  of  the  Selective  Service  Laws 
ha.s-  created  lt.s  own  set  of  problems.  For  es- 
ample.  many  draft  reslstera  have  not  been 
prrflecuted  in  the  post  If  they  agreed  to  en* 
list  In  the  Armed  Services.  This  approach 
had  Ijeen  the  policy  of  the  Justice  and  De- 
fense Departments  before  the  expiration  of 
the  drau  In  this  regard,  let  us  review  a 
July  23.  1973  letter  of  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Henry  Peterson.  Head  of  th*  Crlmbul 
Division,  Department  of  Justice,  to  Senator 
Robert  Tnit.  Mr.  Petersou  aajs  as  foDows: 
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'■It  was  our  policy  to  allow  such  a  man. 
iti  the  absence  of  aggravating  circumstances, 
xn  remove  his  delinquency  under  the  Mil- 
i'.ary  Selective  Service  Act  by  submitting  to 
the  dismissal  of  hla  Itidlctment  upon  suc- 
.essliil  completion  of  Induction.  That  policy 
••i>5  terminated  on  July  1,  1973.  because  of 
;ue  expiration  of  the  loduciion  authority  on 
lUiu  date.  In  our  view,  that  policy  was  beue- 
iif'.al  to  all  concerned  for  the  reason  that 
me  inductee  would  rather  render  valuable 
:rrvice  to  our  coimtry  for  a  period  of  24 
rr.ouths  and  he  would  have  the  satisfaction 
c>r  having  fulfilled  his  service  obilgaiions. 
On  the  other  hand,  men  convicted  and  &ou- 
lonced  for  violation  of  the  Act  perform  no 
■.v'oithwhUe  service  of  any  kind,  and  in  most 
iii.«tRnce-s  were  permitted  to  return  to  their 
normal  way  of  life  in  considerably  shorter 
period*  of  time.  For  example,  in  fiscal  year 
1972.  the  average  term  ol  imprisonment  im- 
posed for  draft  law  violations  was  36.2 
months;  however,  the  average  actual  time 
berved  in  custody  was  9.1  month.s.  Moreover, 
1.178  of  the  1.643  defendants  convicted  were 
placed  on  probation  by  the  cotu-ts,  with  the 
result  tliat  less  than  *;,  of  the  men  convicted 
received  a  prison  sentence." 

Mr.  Peterson  conlln\ied  by  explaining  thai 
ihls  policy  bad  to  he  dropped  at  the  luBtst- 
ence  of  the  Defense  Department.  Thus,  all 
draft  resisters  are  now  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion: 

"Subsequent  to  July  1.  1973.  it  was  oi\r 
policy  to  inform  a  draft  delinquent  prior  to 
indictment  that  he  was  iti  violation  of  the 
law  and  prospective  action  against  him  was 
contemplated  unless  he  were  willing  to  cor- 
rect  his  delinquency  by  enlisting  In  the 
United  States  Army.  In  that  event,  consider- 
ation would  then  be  given  to  permitting  him 
to  purge  his  violation  without  being  sub- 
jected to  criminal  charges.  That  policy  has 
been  abandoned.  Itowever,  because  the  De- 
partment of  Defease  advised  us  that  it  would 
not  accept  for  enlistment  men  who  are  in 
violation  of  the  draft  law.  whether  under  in- 
dictment or  not.  We  were  recently  informed 
that  the  enlistment  policy  was  reconsidered. 
at  our  request,  within  the  I>epnrtment  of 
Defense  and  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
but  it  was  concluded  that  it  should  continue 
iu  effect.  Since  that  decision  could  place  sub- 
stantial prosecutive  burden  on  United  States 
attorneys  throughout  the  country,  as  they 
no  longer  have  a  viable  alternative  to  oSer 
the  defendants  other  than  prosecution,  we 
are  again  asking  the  Department  of  Deftnse 
to  reconsider  this  matter." 

This  situation  roises  the  problem  of  un- 
equal prosecution  in  difierent  districts  and 
a  heavy  burden  on  United  States  attorneys. 
Senator  Taft  reports-  tliat  statistics  from 
the  1973  semi-annual  report  of  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  would  Indicate  that  this  bur- 
den on  the  Justice  Department  has  been 
translated  into  a  very  uneven  approach  to 
prosecution  so  that  the  disposition  of  an 
accused  often  depends  on  the  geographical 
region  of  the  country  In  which  he  is  pj-ose- 
ruted.  For  example,  during  Fiscal  Year  1972 
only  one  of  Ohio's  218  defendants  in  Selec- 
tive Service  cases  served  n  prison  sentence 
compared  to  Minnesota's  record  of  47  prison 
sentences  out  of  a  total  of  141  defendants 
with  94  convictions.  Finally,  many  pi-om- 
luent  Americans.  Including  former  Secre- 
tary* of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  who  bore  the 
responutbiuty  of  the  entire  I>cfeuse  estab- 
lishment during  a  critical  period  of  the  Viet 
N.im  conflict,  have  supported  earned  Im- 
munliy.  In  a  letter  to  ("omniander  »*ay  R. 


=  Testimony  of  Senator  Robert  Taft  in  sup- 
port of  S.  2833  before  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil  Lib- 
erties and  the  Administration  of  Justice. 
March  n.  1074. 


Soden,    Veterans    of    Foreipn    Wars    of    the 
United  States.  Secretary  Laird  said: 

"Throughout  my  career  of  public  service. 
I  have  learned  to  avoid  absolute,  do^'mattf: 
poiililons.  Neither  the  political  sy-stem  nor 
The  Judicial  system  of  the  United  State.s 
works  on  'blanket'  and  arbitrary  approach<»s. 
Eoth  recognize  the  vital  roles  of  (1)  clr- 
cnin-jtaiices  and  12)  motivation  in  deter- 
nii'iiiig  political  or  Judicial  solutions  to  our 
problems.  As  I  have  stated,  we  pride  our- 
SPlvps  oii  admlnlsteiiiig  Justice  with  mercy 
rti'ft  understanding.  .  .  .  tt  is  my  r/eic  that 
crcumi-tufwc  and  motiraticm  on  a  casc-bf/- 
fofte  t>v!i.  unffrr  out  concept  of  fiistice. 
mnnt  he  taken  Into  account  today  uhen 
tfi^aliitg  ?.'ff/i  violators  of  our  selective  serv- 
ice /o-vj!.  It  Is  noteworthy  ih.it  only  a  small 
lii>rce>iiage  of  these  men  have  thus  far  been 
pro.'.e'riited  by  widely  differing  penalties 
hnve  been  assigned  to  IndlvicUuiI*  varying 
by  jurisdiction."  (Emphasis  added.) 
IT  Congress  Has  Authority  to  Legislate 
Immunity  From  Prosecution .  for  Draft 
Hewi-iiance 

Congress  h.is  authority  to  legislate  Im- 
munity from  prosecution  for  draft  resistance. 
Congress  has  done  so  in  the  past  and  can 
do  so  again.  For  example.  In  18C5.  Congress 
directed  the  Pre.sldent  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion tinuoun\:lng  a  pardon  for  all  deserters 
who  returned  to  their  posts  within  60  days. 
(Act,  of  March  3.  1865.  13  Stat.  lDO-191.  For 
a  similar  use  of  tlie  leglsbtlve  pardon  power 
see  Act  of  June  17.  1862.  12  Stat.  592.)  This 
legislative  power  of  Immunity  has  also  been 
exercised  numerous  times  wlien  It  has  been 
coii3idered  necessary  to  obtain  testimony  In 
connection  with  criminal  Investigations.  The 
constitutionality  of  this  leglslath-e  exercise 
was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Srotcn 
v.  Walker,  ici  U5.  591  (1896).  See  also  The 
Laura.  114  U.S.  411    (1B84). 

The  responalbllity  to  determine  which  per- 
son should  be  granted  this  immunity  has 
been  placed  by  legislation  in  Federal  agen- 
cies, prosecutors,  and  Congressional  com- 
mittees. See.  for  example,  the  "Use"  Im- 
munity Provisions  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970,  18  U.S.C.  sa  60O]-(iO05. 
Kaatigar  v.  United  Slates.  406  U.S.  441  (1972) 
tipheld  these  provisions. 

Congress  also  has  the  undisputed  power  to 
modify  the  terms  and  conditions  of  Judicial 
sanctions  Imposed  on  those  convicted  of 
crimes.  This  authority  has  been  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Board  of  Parole,  granting  that 
Board  broad  discretion  In  determining 
whether  It  should  mitigate  or  alter  the  form 
of  punishment  Imposed.  See  18  n.S.C.  ss 
4201  and  following.  The  a\ithority  e.xercl6ed 
by  the  Board  of  Parole  Is  probably  the  most 
common  use  of  Congress'  power  to  legislate 
Immunity. 

While  the  question  has  been  raised 
whether  Congress  has  the  couhtitutloual  au- 
thority to  enact  "amnesty"  legislation  or 
whether  granting  "amnesty"  Is  au  exclusively 
Presidential  power,  nearly  every  legal  scholar 
^vho  has  addres.sed  this  question  has  con- 
eluded  that  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
authority  to  enact  such  legislation.  These 
scholars  are  led  by  Professor  Louis  Lusky  of 
the  Columbia  Ur.iversity  Law  School,  who 
authored  "Congressional  Amnesty  for  Re- 
sisters:  Policy  Considerations  and  Constitu- 
tional Problems"  25  Vanderbllt  Law  Review 
625  (1972).  Only  one  statement  questions 
the  constitutionality  of  Cougresslonally  en- 
acted amnesty  legisiatlon. 

It  was  made  by  Leon  Ulman.  a  I>eputy 
A-sslstajit  Attorney  General  in  the  Office  of 
Lea*il  Coinisel.  who  appeared  as  the  Admlu- 


-Statemeiit  of  Leon  Ulmau  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties,  and 
the  Admluistratiou  of  Justice  of  Committee 
for  the  Judlclarv.  House  of  Representative.^. 
M.trch  8.  1P74. 


latratiun  spoken-man  at  a  Congre:^sioral 
hearing,  apparently  expressing  nn  Admin- 
;.strallon  policy  as  well  at  Its  legal  position. 
On  the  brt£ls  of  the  foregoing,  we  be?'.eve  that 
it  U  clear  that  Cotigress  has  the  nutlioriiy  tc< 
enact  amnesty  legislation. 

III.  S.  2S32  and  H.R.  13001  would  e!>tab:ish 
au  Immunity  review  board  with  power  to 
^r-'tut  immunity  In  consideration  Utr  the  per- 
inimancc  of  ua"ional  service. 

This  legislation  would  be  dirtict^d  at  pra- 
vidlnjj  relief  lor  persons  who  are  currently 
Mibjffct  to  criminal  prosecution  for  evading 
the  draft.  I:  would  not  affect  de&erters  from 
the  Armed  Services  or  pewons  subject  to 
crimmal  prosecution  for  violation  oi  other 
law.  It  It)  concluded  that  deserters  should 
be  ireated  separatelv  becai;se  they  are  Eub- 
ject  to  prosecution  under  e  totally  separalt; 
hody  of  law.  the  Uniform  Code  of  Milltaty 
Justice,  which  Is  based  on  unique  le^al  and 
poUfy  conslderatlDUs.  Further  EtiitiaMci 
available  to  Senator  Taft  Indicate  that  a.- 
lew  as  5*-  of  all  deserters  dtiring  the  ye^rs 
I»ti6-197l  deserted  on  tdeologicrtl  grounds' 
Some  young  men  deserted  because  of  trouble 
with  an  ofllcer  or  because  they  comiratted 
fl  crime  on  a  military  base,  or  because  oi 
rtimculty  with  civilian  avithoritles  near  tht 
base.  A  blanket  amnesty  that  would  include 
de.<;erters  would  thus  appeor  to  be  unfair  and 
to  pose  the  danger  of  disruption  to  military 
discipline. 

The  Immunity  Re^  lew  Board,  to  be  estab- 
lished by  this  legislation,  would  be  author- 
ized only  to  review  violations  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  and  would  be  empowered  to 
gr:int  Immvmlty  upon  the  completion  ol 
iiUeruative  service  of  up  to  two  years  in  tlie 
Armed  Services  or  in  public  or  private  serv- 
ice contributing  to  the  national  health, 
Fi-reiy.  or  welfare. 

Individuals  Bervlng  pri.«»n  sentences  for 
rrime-s  unrelated  to  Selective  Service  viola- 
tions would  not  be  eligible  for  such  immu- 
nity, nor  would  individuals  ui^der  indlctmeut 
lor  any  offense  unrelated  to  the  Act.  Ex- 
amples of  contemplated  public  service  would 
be  two  years  In  the  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA. 
with  compensation  at  a  level  whlca  provided 
a  .'ii.niidard  of  living  comparabW  to  service  in 
the  Armed  Services  at  the  lowest  pay  grade. 
Other  public  service  permissible  onuld  in- 
clude the  various  types  of  duties  that  wei-e 
formerly  assigned  to  conscientious  objectors 

The  Board  would  not  be  permitted  to  deny 
immunity  to  any  qualified  Individual,  but  it 
would  t>e  given  discretion  regarding  the 
length  of  alternative  se^^ic«  with  on  upper 
limit  of  two  years.  Each  individual  case  would 
be  reviewed  on  Its  own  merits,  with  the  Board 
specifically  authorized  to  conslde  mitigating 
ciicumstonces  with  regard  to  the  K-rvlcc 
requirements. 

For  example.  S  2832  sets  forth  the  follow- 
ing &ix  circumstances  as  mltlgattug  the 
letiBth  of  service  required. 

(If  An  Inaccurate  Interpretation  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  by  au  individual  con- 
irlbutUig  to  his  ha\tug  conmiitted  the 
violniiou. 

(2)  Tlie  appltcant  could  hove  qunlifled 
for  cla-v^lflcotlon  as  o  conscleutloiw  objec- 
tor under  H'c/^'i  v.  United  State.^.  supro.  but 
wfts  denied  conscientious  objector  status  be- 
cnu.se  he  applied  for  couscientious  objector 
stiit'.i.'i  before  Welah  was  decided. 

(J)  I'lie  appllciiut's  family  is  in  immediate 
and  despor.k*e  need  of  his  personal  presence 

i4)  The  applicant  lacked  mental  copaclty 
to  have  committed  the  violation  of  the  Selec- 
tl-eSer',  Ice  Act. 

i5)  The  applicant  has  in  the  pa^t  or  is  cur* 
reutly  .subject  to  imprisonment  or  parole  for 
commuting  oRenses  for  which  h*  seeki  im- 
munity. The  Board  could  give  cicuU  for  tluwf 
already  served. 


See  Senator  T^f  t*.s  comments  on  this  s^Jb- 
ject  in  lid  Cong.  Bee.  No  300  (Dec.  19. 1973 » 
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i8t  Suc-h  other  chciimstances  as  would  ttJ 
<  o»«l^tcnt  with  those  Bbore. 

While  8.  2833  ma^es  no  provision  for  Ju- 
rtlcldl  renew  of  the  type  or  length  of  serv- 
ice required  bv  the  Board,  it  la  concluded 
fna'  lis  Judgment  should  be  subject  to  Judi- 
cial review  within  the  Umitatlona  oi'  the  Ad- 
•t.lnlsrra!ive  Procedure  Act.  Such  a  provl-iion 
'vo;Ud  thus  eltminate  eveu  the  appearance 
of  arhiti-ar\-  edmlntstrattve  action. 

Il  should  be  noted  that  none  o!  ilie  a')c\e 
listed  reasons  provide*;  for  a  reduciion  of  the 
m.iximum  term  of  service  solely  on  ihe  basiJs 
cf  ih*  applicRnt's  oppoalTiou  to  the  Viet  Nam 
War    Such   individuals,  n-hile  r.ot  disquatl- 
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intemntional  mpport.  But  the  gas  cham- 
bers and  concentration  camps  of  the 
Second  World  War  drastically  altered 
the  perspectives  of  tlie  leaders  and  citi- 
zens of  nations  around  the  world.  Iiitei- 
natlonal  ethical  standardG  nov.-  seemed 
important ;  numerous  treaties  were 
drafted  to  define  actions  which  no  na- 
tion or  group  could  take,  and  which  no 
other  nation  could  permit. 

The  Intcraational  Convciitloii  on  the 
Prevention  and  Puniilimeul  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide  is  iwrhaps  the  most  impor 


r\cd  from  FecurUy  immunity,  could  noi  use    laiil  product  of  this  new  perspective  ia 


that  factor  as  the  &o]e  hpsiUi  for  any  rcdiic- 
?!on  in  term  bec-aujse  tt.  has  never  been  Uie 
basis  for  a  simUnr  action  by  suy  ol  the  draft 
legislation  or  rei;i:Iatioiii>.  Further,  the  Su- 
preme court  speciflcally  d*-cermli*cd  that 
thu  was  not  the  baals  for  refu&mg  induc- 
tion in  Gillette  v.  Vr.ited  States,  supra. 

AccordmeW.  on  the  bosis  of  the  above  tp- 
poTt.  it  is  hereby  recommended  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  support  tegl5la- 
tlcn  providin?  for  ean-.cd  immunity  from 
prosecution  fcr  tho^e  persons  who  evaded  the 
droit  during  the  period  teginnlnp  August  4. 
I»64  aud  ending  Jiuiuary  27.  1973,  at  wlUch 
time  the  United  States  Rjjreed  to  withdraw 
Ifs  mUitnry  forces  from  the  Viet  Nam  Con- 
Cict.  It  Is  iniportani  'h:ii  the  American  Bar 
AseocJation  support  ihla  resohition  because 
currently,  while  scTeral  blUa  iire  pending  be- 
fore Congre&a  providing  for  such  earned  Im- 
munity to  dralt  rcslsters,  cotfn:;(:ant  CoDgree- 
slonal  coormilttees  have  chosen  to  avoid  the 
Issue  for  fear  that  manv  Americana  reject 
the  concept  of  any  type  of  amnesty. 

In  conformance  with  Aasoclatiou  poller, 
coipcs  of  this  report  and  recommencUitlDUs 
have  been  sent  to  the  following  Association 
entitles  for  their  review  and  comment; 

Administrative  Iaw  Section,  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Section.  General  Practice  Section.  Young 
L4i^ryer5  Section,  the  Law  Student  Division; 
Standing  Committee  on  Lawyers  in  the 
Armed  Forces:  Standing  Committee  on  Leg- 
islation, standing  Committee  on  Military 
Law  and  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Ad- 
mtnlatratlon  of  Criminal  Justice. 

The  above  report  and  recommendation 
were  approved  by  a  majority  cf  the  Council 
en  the  Section  of  Individual  Rlehts  and  Re- 
*pon.ttbimM  In  a  telephone  poll  conducted 
lu  June,  1974. 

Re^pecTfuHy  Bubmltied 

AtBCTT  E.  JiNSEP.,  Jr., 

Ciofrman. 

A»£Ti.«t  1974. 


intemalionai  rel-itions.  It  is  designed  to 
discourage  any  nation  or  organization 
from  taking  steps  to  syst?matica]Iy  ex- 
terminate any  national,  ethnic,  racial, 
or  religious  group,  and  to  buid  aU  other 
countries  against  any  na'.ioa  that  plans 
or  ijiitiaies  such  policies.  The  accord  is,  ps 
the  Secfion  of  Individual  RighU  and  Ro- 
:;ponsibiliUes  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation concluded  in  a  1969  report,  "an 
international  commitment  to  decency 
and  morahty  consistent  with  the  Ameri- 
can tradition."  As  such,  it  not  only  de- 
serve.s.  but  demands,  ratification  by  this 
Senate.  It  is  an  international  initiative 
of  no  mean  importance,  but  its  large-st 
sij^nificancc  Is  Its  gi-ave  moral  demand 
upon  oui-  collective  conscience. 


THE  GEMOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  In  re- 
cent months  we  have  once  again  been 
reminded  of  the  need  to  In.sure  the  pres- 
ervation of  Individual  liberties.  Even  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  activities  of 
tiie  White  House  •plumbers"  or  of  other 
contemporary  invasions  of  the  personal 
affairs  of  our  citizens  in  the  name  of  na- 
tional security  makes  it  clear  that  strong 
Fafeguards  are  needed  to  protect  the  in- 
dividual from  the  power  of  government. 
Our  Constitution's  Bill  of  Rights  seU; 
forth  such  safeguards.  It  is.  In  fact,  our 
firmcit  bulwark  against  lh3  abuse  of  the 
weak  by  the  powerful. 

The  notion  that  nations  could  join  to- 
gether to  protect  fundamental  human 
freedoms  is  relatively  novel.  Prior  to 
World  War  n  the  Idea  that  states  could 
commit  Illegal  acts  against  their  citi- 
zens— and  be  held  accountable  for  those 
crimes  by  the  other  nsLtions  of  the 
world — had  not  gamed  any  significant 


SENATOR  NUNN'S  NATO  MANEUVER 

3-rr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Pi-csident.  it  Is  not 
too  often  today  that  we  hear  or  read 
praise  for  one  of  oui-  colleagues.  I  was 
delighted  to  read  recently  an  excellent 
article  by  Stephen  S,  Rosenfeld  about 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  NtTK:).  I  am  very  happy  that  this 
good  notice  was  published  to  his  work  in 
the  field  of  presening  our  defenses.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Rosenfeld's 
aiticle  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.<;  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  21.  19741 
Senatob  XuJTN'a  NATO  MawEmxR 
(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 
Sam  Nunn   (O-Oa.).  33  years  old.  not  20 
months  a  United  States  Senator,  saved  NATO 
the  other  day.  Uis  was  aa  solid  and  deft  a 
parliamentary  performance  in  the  natioiml 
security  area  aa  the  Congress  has  seen   In 
years,  belying  the  common  notion  that  a  leg- 
islator must  h.%re   seniority  or  "power"   to 
get  something   lmpor..ant  done. 

What  Nunn  did  was  to  block — aud  re- 
channel— a  campaign  led  bv  Senate  Majorltv 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.)  to  de- 
mobUlze  12S.000  men  out  oi  American  ground 
forces  overseas.  This  was  the  1974  model  of 
the  now-tradllional  'Mansfield  Amend- 
ment" to  enact  unUateral  troop  cuts  In 
Europe. 

Anticipating  this  campaign.  Armed  Serv- 
ices Chairman  John  c.  Stennis  (D-Mlss.)  last 
February  sent  the  member  he  has  called  "last 
hut  not  least"  on  his  committee,  on  a  study 
mission  to  Europe.  Nunn.  a  great-nephtw 
and  once  a  staff  aide  of  iJ>e  late  Hou^  Armed 
Services  Chairman  Carl  Vinson  ID-Ga.>,  oc- 
cupies the  Senate  seat — and  the  Armed  Sei-v- 
icea  aeat — of  the  laie  Richard  Rusaell  iD- 
0».).  "We  have  mUitary  bacce  la  Oeor&ia.* 
Nunn  explains.  "People  la  the  South  are 
much  more  timed  to  a  military  and  patriotic 
•spirit  than  some  of  the  other  •ectlona." 
A  lawyer  and  four-year  eiate  lc(:i^)«ioi*. 


Nunn  recalla  putting  In  100  hours  prepar- 
ing for  his  European  trip — ^'•getting  through 
the  first  layer  of  propaganda."  His  report 
■Policy  Troops  and  the  NATO  Amance,'' 
ihotish  covering  an  oft-plowed  field,  none- 
thelets  startled  spcciaJlBts  with  its  fresh- 
ness and  cf:>mm;kuU. 

Kunn  thinks  the  Manraeld  Amendment 
approach  could  produce  results — lowering 
the  nuclear  threshold,  undermining  the 
force-reduction  talks— tluit  the  country 
wouldn't  like.  He  concluded  his  report  with 
R  crU  for  the  administration  and  Congress 
to  find  together  "a  tcngr-ran^e  NATO  stance 
ir.at  we  are  willing  to  live  with.  poUtlcallv 
ccunomlcaUy  and  miUlArlly." 

In  pnrsiiit  of  Just  such  a  Joint  long-ienn 
ftiaiice,  Nvinn  then  wrote  three  aniendmentb 
tn  the  bflsic  m!Jltar>-  procurement  btU. 

Nunn  had  already.  last  vear.  joined  with 
Sen.  Henry  Jackson  iD-Wosh.).  an  acknowl- 
edged expert  at  legtiailng  policj,-  by  nmeuU- 
ments.  to  sponsor  an  amendment  requiOnt 
the  NATO  allies  to  pick  up  a  greater  sbaie 
of  the  cost  of  m&intainlrig  U.S.  troops  in 
Europe  or  to  face  a  reduction  in  VS.  troop 
rommUments.  Tliat  amendment,  almost 
everyone  agrees,  has  been  extremely  effective. 
wiiere  years  of  Slate  Department  euireatiei, 
liod  not. 

The  three  new  ameudmeuta  were  deai^n^d 
to  provide  a  constructive  alternative  to 
Maiisntld.  one  auswerlng  to  the  same  world- 
wearlncss  and  the  same  fell  need  to  updote 
American  policy  hut  doing  so  In  a  way  that 
would  not  upset  negotiations  with  the  Ru3- 
iitixis.  or  unduly  alarm  the  A«les. 

Cue  smendrueut  makes  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  NATO  support  units  <the  Al- 
liance's notoriously  long  "tall")  be  cut  by  20 
per  cent  In  two  years,  the  men  to  bo  re- 
placed—if the  administration  chooses— by 
combat  soldiers  ("teeth"). 

Tlie  second  requires  the  PentaEon  for  the 
first  thjie  to  Justify  the  numbers  and  pur- 
poses of  the  outsized  and  unplanned  U.S. 
force  of  7000  "tactical"  nuclear  warheads  in 
Europe.  Sen.  Stuart  Symington  (D-Mo.)  had 
Investigated  this  matter  during  the  year  but 
It  took  Nunn  with  hia  non-threatening 
Southern  manner  to  move  Into  It  leirlsla- 
lively. 

The  third  amendment  compels  the  Penta- 
gon to  report  on  what  It's  doing  to  reduce 
the  costs  and  the  loss  of  combat  effectireness 
stemming  from  failure  to  standarUlae  NATO 
equipment. 

Politically,  these  amendments  hare  a  broad 
appeal,  promising  more  military  efficiency 
to  defense  conservatives  and  greater  civilian 
control  and  lower-costs  to  defense  liberals. 
Idec^ogtcany.  they  are  neutral.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  endorsed  them  xmAnl- 
mousiy.  though  Houfie  conferees*  approval 
remains  uncertain. 

In  the  Senate  debate  on  the  Mansfield 
Amendment  the  other  dav.  Nunn.  who  is  a 
pleasant-loofclnK  soft-spoken  fellow  with  a 
drawl,  stood  right  up  to  the  Majority  Leader. 
He  was  well  prepared.  He  had  a  folksy  Geor- 
gia story  about  a  preacher  ready  for  a  change 
of  pace.  Quite  firmly,  he  managed  to  steer 
the  whole  debate  away  from  the  controver- 
sial ground  of  tchether  in  peneral  the  United 
States  should  be  doing  more  or  less  Into  the 
smoother  area  of  hom  speciflcally  we  otigh: 
to  proceed.  And,  In  a  word,  he  won. 

When  I  talked  with  Nunn  about  this  a  few 
davs  later  he  was  sure,  but  self-effacing, 
pleased  with  his  success  while  Intent  on  say- 
inar  nothing  that  could  give  umbrafje  to  his 
Senate  brethren.  He  la  not  one  for  debates 
on  great  Issues.  He  thinks  national  security 
debates  can  and  .Hitould  be  waged  on  the 
basis  of  what  Ls  "efTective  and  senBible." 
"You  roust  be  armed  with  a  good  bit  of 
background  to  get  do%*n  to  the  ciuick."  he 
added. 

What  will  Nunn  tw  looking  into  next?  His 
rlialrman  Stennis  wants  him  to  get  into  par- 
sojinel.    he   said— it   takes   57   per  cent,   by 
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some  counts  67  per  cent,  of  the  military 
budget.  Z  found  myself  thlnklug;  Go,  Sam, 
we're  watching. 


CASS  ELLIOTT 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
saddened  by  the  news  of  the  untimely 
death  of  Miss  Cass  Elliott.  She  was  not 
only  a  gifted,  talented  artist,  but  a  sensi- 
tive, compassionate  hum?.n  being  who 
cared  deeply  about  the  issues  of  the  day. 

Ill  the  1972  Presidential  campaign. 
Miss  Elliott  gave  her  time  and  effort  gen- 
erously in  assisting  my  campaign.  Elea- 
nor and  I  remember  her  contribution 
with  continuing  appreciation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  today's  Wasliington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

us    Pop  Singes  Cass  Elliott  Dtrs  in   Hfr 
Slee?  *t  London 
iBy  Jean  R.  HaUeyi 

Pop  singer  Cass  Elliott.  33.  who  ro.se  to 
fame  as  a  member  of  the  Mamp^  and  the 
Papas  in  the  1960s,  died  yesterday  in  London. 

The  cause  of  her  death  was  not  immedi- 
ately dlsclofied.  Her  manager.  Allan  Carr.  said 
she  died  in  her  sleep  in  an  apartment  she  had 
rented  in  the  fashionable  Mayfalr  distrl-t  of 
t  he  city. 

Miss  Elliott,  who  continued  to  be  kno^^  n  P5 
Mama  Cass,  although  she  had  worked  c-lnce 
1968  as  a  solo  act  on  the  TV-ntghtclub  cir- 
cuit, had  completed  a  two-week  engagement 
at  the  famous  London  Palladium  Saturday. 
She  was  scheduled  to  begin  a  tour  of  BriTl.>^Ii 
nightclubs.  Carr  said. 

The  plump  entertainer,  who  was  5-rcet-5 
and  weighed  well  over  200  pounds,  had  al- 
ways had  a  weight  problem  and  dieted  fre- 
quency, sometimes  very  strictly. 

She  was  always  frank  about  "being  fat  and 
often  kidded  about  ic  and  her  dieting. 

In  an  interview  with  the  London  Times. 
published  only  a  d«v  befcre  her  death  s-lio 
siiid: 

"I  could  eat  Chinese  food  all  the  time.  l\e 
lost  80  pounds  In  the  past  year.  Im  not  really 
on  a  diet,  but  my  one  rule  l&  don't  eat  any- 
thUig  white,  because  they're  oil  fat'emnp 
things." 

"I  didn't  develop  a  scruse  of  humor  as  a 
defense  for  behig  heavy,  ive  ahvavs  had  a 
weight  problem.  I  simply  learned  that's  the 
way  I  am  and  so  I  live  with  it.'  she  explained 
on  an  earlier  occasiou. 

Born  Ellen  Naomi  Cohen  in  Arllrigton 
Va.,  Miss  Elliott  beaded  for  New  Tork  and 
a  stage  career  as  a  young  woman.  Conflicting 
reports  say  tOie  was  born  Cassandra  Elliott 
In  Baltimore  and  grew  up  in  Viryluia  and 
JiTarj'land. 

At  any  rate,  she  tiu-ued  up  as  Cass  Elliott 
lu  the  Virgin  Islands  and  that  is  where  the 
Mamas  and  the  Papas  group  was  formed  in 
ih.e  early  19603. 

The  group  eventually  returned  to  Ibis 
cuimlry  and  Hollywood,  where  they  soon 
came  tip  with  n  number  of  big  bits,  singing 
mainly  of  peace  and  love.  Some  of  their  big" 
best  hits  Included  "Monday,  Monday."  "Cali- 
fornia Drenmln'."  *'I  Saw  Her  Again"  and 
"Go  Where  You  Wanna  Go." 

After  they  broke  up  In  1968.  the  other 
members  of  the  grmip.  Michelle  Gilliam, 
Denny  Doherty  and  John  PhHllps.  faded 
from  the  limelight. 

That,  however,  »-as  after  the  group  had 
nwde  a  number  of  mmion-selilng  gold 
records  and  had  appeared  in  sellout  concerts 
across  the  country. 

The  spHt  waa  friendly.  Miss  Elliott  de- 
cided to  go  out  on  her  own.  Her  first  ap- 


pearance was  at  Caesar's  Palace  In  Las  Ve- 
gas and  It  was  mure  or  less  of  a  disaster.  She 
was  suffering  from  acute  tonsUitls. 

Undaunted.  Miss  Elliott,  whose  pern-.nnent 
home  was  In  CalUomta.  continued  with 
nightclub  performances  and  made  several 
hit  records  of  her  own.  among  them  "Dream 
a  tattle  Dream  ol  Me"  and  "Make  Vour  Own 
Kind  oi  Loving." 

She  liad  remarked  after  Uie  catastrophe 
at  Las  Vegas: 

"When  you're  on  your  own,  you're  re- 
sponsible Tor  yourself.  I  don't  want  the  stig- 
tnau  or  a  Judy  Garland  type.  I  don't  want 
people  to  Uiluk  that  I  can't  perform  because 
I'm  bombed.  I  don't  drink,  take  drugs,  1 
dont  even  smoke." 

Tliere  v.'ere  some  tclcvisiu:)  appearance.^, 
incli'ding  a  special.  "Don't  Call  Me  Mama 
Any  More,"  broadcast  last  September  aud 
ci'llicizcd  as  disappointing. 

In  AprU  she  was  scheduled  to  appear  on 
the  Johi.ny  Carson  show  in  Hollywood  Inu 
was  hospitalized  brleflv  after  collapsing  be- 
fore the  show.  She  had  been  on  a  ttricl  diet 
and  fainted  in  her  dressing  room. 

Mi-is  Elliott  married  musician  James  Hen- 
dricks in  1963  and  they  had  a  daughter. 
Vanepsa,  in  1967.  They  were  divorced  In  1969. 
In  1972.  she  married  Baron  von  Welden- 
inan  but  tlmt  marriage  was  a  brief  one. 

She  also  is  svxrvived  by  her  mother.  Be«;< 
Cohen,  who  lives  In  Maryland,  and  a  brother 
and  sisipr.  who  live  in  Los  Anreles. 


riN.^NClAL  ASPECTS  OP  THE 
ENERGY  SITUATION 

Mr,  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  crises  in 
the  international  economy  seem  to  be 
follov,ing  each  other  with  such  rapidity 
these  days  that  they  are  now  overlapping 
and  compounding  one  another.  In  the 
latest  crisis,  the  earthquake  of  last  year's 
oil  crisis  has  violently  tilted  the  formerly 
stable  financial  landscape  of  the  indus- 
trial nations  into  a  precarious  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  condition. 

This  upset  condition — and  some  sug- 
gestions for  righting  it  through  "recy- 
cling" world  investments— are  discussed 
in  an  important  speech  by  David  Rocke- 
feller, chahraan  of  tlie  Board  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Corp..  given  before  the 
International  Monetary  Conference  lu 
Williamsburg  in  June. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  indicates  the  scope  of 
the  problem  by  noting  that — 

Total  reserves  of  the  oil-producing  nations 
are  likely  to  exceed  $70  billion  by  the  end  of 
1974.  ?1M  blUion  by  1975  and  8200  bUllon 
by  the  end  of  1976.  These  are  staggering 
amoiuits — aud  only  over  a  three-year  period. 

He  continues  by  i>ointlng  out  that: 
These  huge  surpluses  of  nere?i.sity  mu^t  be 
offset  by  correspondmg  deficits  on  the  port 
of  oil  consumers.  The  balance  of  payments 
deficit  of  the  det'clopfd  countries  L*?  projected 
to  increase  by  P40  billion.  Tlie  key  deficit 
nations,  after  adjii«»ting  for  other  balBUce 
of  payments  considerations,  will  be  Italy. 
the  United  Kusgdom.  Prance.  Japan  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  My  own  country  will 
swing  from  a  surplus  in  iu  current  account, 
which  it  had  struggled  hard  to  attain,  to  a 
deficit  once  again  this  year. 

The  developing  nations,  for  their  part,  will 
face  a  severe  increase  In  their  combined  def- 
icit of  clo."*  to  $20  billion  a  year.  Countries 
Biich  as  India,  Bangladesh  aud  Sri  Lanka  will 
have  particularly  hard  times. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  then  suegests  a  Dum- 
ber of  ways  In  which  these  vast  reserves 
from  oil  income  can  be  recycled  back  in- 
to the  economies  of  botii  the  derelc^ied 


and  developing  nations.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  replenishment  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association.  As 
Mr.  Rockefeller  says: 

Flualiy.  it  is  Imperative  that  the  developed 
countries  of  the  world  Join  with  the  oU  pro- 
ducers to  assist  the  less-dcveloped  natloDK. 
Unless  there  is  a  for  more  concerted  effort 
by  all,  including  my  own  country,  in  this  di- 
rection, I  fear  that  the  only  result  will  be 
economic  aud  political  chsos.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  i-s  Imperative  that  Congresa  act 
favorably  on  the  repleninhment  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  A.«:;oclBtlon  as  quickly 
as  pj6;>tble.  It  lias  perhap-s  never  been  &o  clesr 
tliat  ihe  true  self-luLerest  of  any  nation  de- 
pends uUima'.ely  on  the  welfare  of  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mr.  David 
Rcckefeller's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Recoro. 
as  follows : 

F^NAKciiM.  Aspects  or  the  CKEmcr  Siri-nrioK 
(By  Da-.id  Rockefeller) 

Wiieii  this  conference  met  a  lear  ago,  both 
interuiitiouikl  monetary  reform  and  the  long- 
range  energy  problem  were  discussed.  At  that 
time,  however.  lUtle  coiuiecLiou  was  nude 
between  the  two. 

Certainly  none  of  us  foresaw  the  huge  rl£c 
in  the  price  of  oil  which  was  lo  come  In  the 
£nal  months  of  the  year,  or  the  disruptive 
impact  tt  was  to  ha\'e  on  world  financial  rela- 
tions. In  retrospect,  the  relevance  of  Secre- 
tary Shultz's  speech  \m&\.  year  Is  clearer  to 
most  of  U5  now  than  it  was  then. 

These  de^elopments  once  agam  illusirale 
how  our  best  laid  plans  can  often  t>e  dis- 
rupted by  unforeseen  external  develop- 
menu— what  economists  are  fond  of  calling 
"exogenous  variables"  and  ethers  often  call 
"good  esctises!  " 

WcU.  what  v.-as  exogenous  yesterday  if.  \ery 
much  a  fact  of  life  today,  and  it  is  the  bvib- 
.lect  our  pauL'l  will  discuss  with  you  ili^f 
afternoon. 

Fur  my  part.  III  Ijeein  by  laying  out  the 
brood  dtn'.ensions  of  the  problem,  pointing 
to  some  of  its  implications  for  international 
financial  and  political  relations,  and  suf;- 
gestlng  what  seem  to  be  some  promising  ap- 
proaches to  LOlulions.  My  distinguished  as- 
sociates on  the  panel  will  then  give  us  their 
various  perspectives  on  the  situation. 

In  the  final  quarter  of  lest  year  the  Orga- 
nization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(OPECi  increased  the  price  of  oil  fourfold — 
a  substantially  more  rapid  increase  In  pt^ce 
than  that  ol  other  critical  commodities 
Given  these  prices  and  present  levels  ot  pro- 
duction, this  means  they  wUI  receive  more 
tlian  flOO  blUion  yearly  for  their  oU  ex- 
ports. Of  this  $100  binton.  the  oil-produc- 
ing nations  wlU  spend  some  MO  billion  for 
goodH  and  senices — leaving  fCO  billion  or  bo 
ar  A  surplus  to  be  relnve.=(ed-  This  SfiO  bil- 
lion Eurplus.  incidentally,  compares  with  ft  M 
billion  surplus  by  the  same  countries  in  1973. 

Tali  Ing  into  consideration  cxi.=:ting  reserves, 
and  interest  and  dividend.'!  on  the.w  massive 
funds,  total  reserves  c'.  the  oil-producir^ 
nations  are  llkelv  to  ej.ceed  $70  billion  by  the 
end  of  iy74.  $140  billion  by  1975  and  52^0 
billion  by  the  end  of  1976  These  are  stnc- 
gerlng  nmounts— and  only  over  a  thrpc-j-ear 
period. 

The  principni  holders  of  ihe^e  resenes  wl!l 
be  In  the  Gulf  Area,  with  Saudi  .\rBbla,  Iran 
and  Kuwait  accounting  for  about  one  half. 
Other  important  reser\-e  nolders  will  be  Iraq. 
Libya  and  Venczuels.  And.  of  course.  Nigeria 
aud  Indonesia  will  also  benefit. 

These  huge  surpluses  of  necessity  must  be 
offset  by  corresponding  deficits  on  tlie  part  of 
oil  consumers.  The  balance  of  payments  dch- 
dt  cf  Uie  developed  coantrles  Is  projected 
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to  Increase  by  $40  billion.  The  key  deficit 
nattotig.  after  adjusting  ror  otber  balance  of 
paymenu  couslderatlons,  will  be  Italy,  the 
United  Kiiigdom.  France,  J&paa  and  the 
bcaudlnavlau  countries.  My  own  country  wlU 
lU'lng  from  a  surplus  in  lu  curren  account, 
which  It  had  struggled  hard  to  attain,  to  a 
dt-iicii.  once  again  this  year. 

Tlie  deveJoping  nations,  for  their  part,  will 
face  a  severe  Increase  In  their  combined  defl- 
<'lt  of  close  to  420  biuion  a  year.  Countries 
:^uch  as  India,  Bangladesh  aud  Sn  Lanka  will 
h.ive  particularly  hard  times. 

All  of  this  suggests  a  structurol  disequilib- 
rium of  major  proportions  in  the  balance  of 
payments  of  countries  around  the  world — 
one  that  could  have  serious  implications  for 
the  world  economy  and  international  finan- 
cial mechanisms.  Somehow,  lu  some  mauuer, 
the  huge  surpluses  of  the  oil  produrers  must 
be  recycled  back  to  the  deficit  oil  consumers. 
As  it  Is.  higher  prices  are  having  damaging 
inflationary  impacts  on  the  domestic  econo- 
mies of  oil  consumers.  On  the  other  band.  If 
recycling  does  not  occur,  the  oil  consumers 
will  be  forced  eventually  to  deflate  their 
economies  with  severe  con-sequencea  ol  an- 
other sort  for  the  Free  World. 

In  considering  this  recycling  problem  tt  Is 
helpful  to  distinguish  between  the  ahort 
run — say  the  next  year  to  eighteen  months— 
and  the  longer  period.  One  must  also  dis- 
tinguish between  three  groups  of  oil  con- 
sumers: first,  the  industrial  nations;  second, 
developing  nations  which  are  in  a  fairly 
strong  financial  position;  and  third,  those 
developing  nations  which  are  lu  a  decidedly 
weak  position. 

We  already  have  gained  some  experience  in 
the  short  run.  The  first  sizable  payments 
were  made  by  the  oil  companies  to  the  pro- 
ducer nations  in  March,  April  and  May,  and 
thus  far  they  have  been  recycled  back  suc- 
cessfully— principally  through  the  interna- 
tional "janklng  system. 

The  oil-producing  nation^,  for  example, 
have  been  placing  their  money  mainly  in  the 
Eurodollar  market  or  in  sterling.  The  banks 
have  been  the  major  recycling  vehicles,  tak- 
ing this  money  on  deposit,  usually  at  call  or 
on  very  short  maturity,  and  relendlng  It  to 
oil-consuming  nations  for  periods  of  five  to 
seven  years — n  process  which  obviously  cre- 
ates a  very  unbalanced  and  precarious  matu- 
rity structure. 

So  far  this  year,  813  billion  or  more  has 
been  committed  to  industrial  nations  to  help 
cover  their  1B74  balance  of  payments  deficits. 
To  a  considerable  extent,  the  borrowing  is 
being  carried  out  by  governments  or  govern- 
mental entities,  such  ,^s  the  Brtti-sh  railways. 

While  this  process  can  be  successful  for  a 
limited  period  of  time,  there  are  at  least  four 
very  serious  shortcomings  to  It.  especially  in 
view  of  the  astronomical  amounts  that  loom 
ahead. 

First,  the  lanks  cannot  continue  Indefi- 
nitely to  take  very  short-terra  money  and 
lend  It  out  for  long  periods  of  time.  We  hope 
that  this  problem  will  be  alleviated  to  some 
extent  by  countries  In  the  Middle  East  agree- 
ing to  place  funds  at  lunger  maturity  as 
they  become  m^re  fanUliyr  v.ith  the  recy- 
cling procer.?. 

Second,  and  even  more  serious  than  the 
question  of  maturities.  Is  the  likelihood  that 
banks  eventually  will  reach  the  limits  of 
prudent  credit  exposure,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  countries  where  It  Is  not  clear  how 
present  bal:inco  of  paymeuts  problems  can 
be  folved. 

Third,  the  oil-producing  countries  cannot 
be  expected  to  build  up  tbelr  bank  deposits 
Uidcfinitely.  They,  tco,  will  soon  reach  pru- 
dent limits  for  Individual  bunks  or  e.en  for 
individual  nations. 

My  own  view  is  shat  the  process  of  re- 
cycling through  Che  banking  system  may  al- 
ready be  cicse  to  the  end  for  some  cotmtrles, 
and  in  general  it  is  doubtful  this  technique 
can  bridge  the  gap  for  more  than  a  year,  or  at 
mo^f.  18  months.  Perhaps  Mr.  Cuth  will  com- 
mcn-.  on  this  later. 


Finally,  this  form  of  recycling  is  not  even 
a  temporary  solution  for  lesser-developed 
countries  in  a  weak  financial  position — 
countries  like  India.  Bangladesh  and  Sri 
Lanka  which  are  not  in  a  position  to  borrow 
at  all  In  commercial  markets.  The  World 
Bank  estimates  that  an  additional  92  billion 
will  be  needed  iu  1974  by  financially  weak 
lesser-developed  countries  for  balance  of  pay- 
ments purposes.  This  may  not  seem  a  huge 
sum  in  an  absolute  sense,  but  even  this  rela- 
tively small  amount  places  tragic  strains  on 
the  countries  Involved — strains  that  can  only 
be  alleviated  by  new  International  govern- 
mental approaches  and  a  firm  sense  of  global 
commitment  and  cooperation.  And  these  are 
"trains  that  will  accelerate  dramatically  iu 
1975  and  beyond  as  already  limited  rescrxea 
are  exhausteid. 

Compounding  these  very  pressing  shorter- 
range  problems  are  a  host  of  far  thornier 
questions  and  obstacles  down  the  road. 
Structiiral  adjustments,  of  course,  will  grad- 
ually get  underway  between  the  economies 
of  the  oil  producers  and  the  consuming  na- 
tions. Prices  may  be  reduced  somewhat,  and 
the  oU  producers  a-UI  step  up  their  Imports 
and  increase  the  speed  of  their  own  internal 
development.  Countries  like  Iran,  Venezuela. 
Nigeria  and  Indonesia  have  a  longer-run  ca- 
pacity to  use  most  of  their  oii  surplus  for 
lnt«rual  purposes.  But  these  processes  will 
take  considerable  time,  tn  the  Interim, 
these  countries  will  be  large  accumulators 
of  reserves. 

Moreover,  countries  such  as  Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates  clearly 
lack  internal  absorptive  capacities  In  any 
way  commensurate  with  the  Incomes  they 
wat  receive.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  their 
major  aims  is  eventually  to  accumulate  a 
body  of  invested  wealth  outside  their  coun- 
tries which  will  yield  an  income  great  enough 
to  replace  their  oil  revenue  as  It  runs  out. 
Kdturally  they  are  concerned  about  such 
matters  aa  world  Inflation,  exchange  risks, 
and  the  po&slbility  of  expropriation  of  their 
jw^e'LS. 

Looking  at  the  situation  reallatically.  I  be- 
lieve it  u  dear  that  both  the  private  sector 
and  governments  muat  play  a  much  more 
significant  role  In  the  long-term  Investment 
prcce5K. 

Financial  and  industrial  concern.i  from 
Europe.  Japan  and  the  United  States  already 
are  proving  of  some  assistance  In  speeding  up 
internal  development  in  the  Middle  East.  My 
own  bank.  lor  example,  Is  establishing  a 
merchant  bnnk  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  a  com- 
mercial bank  in  Iran  (both  Jointly  owned 
with  local  participants)  as  well  as  branches 
m  Egypt,  the  United  Arab  Emirates  and 
elbewhere.  We  plan  to  serve  as  one  of  the 
bridges  between  the  Mid-East  and  the  In- 
dustrial world— bot>i  for  internal  develop- 
ment and  for  external  investment.  Yet  ours 
can  only  be  a  sm-ail  supporting  role  In  a 
Urania  of  ma  strive  proporcicns. 

Though  not  yet  large,  long-term  invest- 
ments by  Middle  Eastern  countries  in  the 
industrial  nations  are  beginnli:g  to  b\tild  up 
a  modest  scale  lu  real  estate,  eelected  secu- 
rities and  some  direct  Investments  In  indus- 
try. Hopefully,  in  the  future  they  may  be 
persuaded  to  participate  more  widely  in  such 
inve»tments,  as  well  oa  to  assist  in  the 
*liianclng  of  major  International  undertak- 
mes  like  the  James  Bay  power  project  lu 
C»u:ida-  Yet  the  sums  requiring  inveatraent 
are  so  encrmous.  and  the  institutional  facil- 
ities necessary  lo  carry  them  out  so  limited, 
that  I  question  whether  such  Investments 
will  have  much  impact  on  the  gap  for  some 
time  to  come. 

All  of  this  clearly  suggests  that  both  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  will  increasingly  be  called  upon  to  play 
key  roles  m  the  recycling  process.  The  World 
Bank  will  need  to  concentrate  on  those 
lesser-developed  countries  that  arc  In  most 
serious  need,  while  the  Monetary  Fund  will 


probably  have  to  deal  with  both  developed 
and  developing  countries. 

Ideally,  funds  for  this  purpase  should 
come  from  the  surpluses  generated  by  the 
oil  producers.  Iran,  for  Instance,  has  already 
offered  to  lend  funds  to  the  World  Bank  and 
IMP,  and  also  to  make  some  direct  loans  to 
India  and  others  at  concessionary  rates  to 
finance  oil  Imports.  Similarly,  the  recently 
announced  willingness  of  the  oil  producerB 
to  establish  a  t2.7S  billion  "oil  t&ciUly"  to 
help  countries  with  balance  of  payments 
problems  Is  a  pa^itive  move  at  least  lu  the 
shorter  term. 

I  fear,  however,  that  this  can  only  be  seen 
ds  a  modest  flr.>:it  step  when  one  considers 
the  magnitude  of  the  funds  that  must  be 
redistributed.  Solutions  in  many  cases  will 
demand  more  concessionary  term£  than  tboce 
currently  envisioned  by  the  oil-producing 
n.-itlons.  Moreover,  both  the  World  Bank  and 
the  IMF  may  have  to  adopt  more  flexible 
concepts  of  risk. 

We  must  apply  even  more  in  terms  of  re- 
sources and  imagination  at  all  levels  if  wo 
are  to  arrive  at  constructive  long-range  solu- 
tlous.  Critical  add! clonal  steps  are  necessary 
on  both  the  pbilosf^phlcal  and  administrative 
fronts  to  handle  the  massive  needs  Involved. 
New  techniques,  strategies  and  mechanisms 
will  have  to  be  devised — and  deviled  quickly. 
Most  importantly,  a  premium  wUl  have  to  be 
placed  on  International   cooperation. 

For  some  lime,  for  example,  the  Coofunittee 
of  20  In  the  IMF  has  been  considering  a 
new  central  reserve  asset — a  revised  SDR, 
which  would  represent  a  basket  of  curren- 
cies, and  hence  neutralize  the  exchange  risk 
between  major  currencies.  Perhaps  this  asset 
could  play  a  role  in  future  Investment  plans 
of  the  oU-producIng  nations,  and.  Indeed,  It 
is  assumed  that  It  will  be  part  of  the  new 
IMP  "oil  facility." 

It  may  additionally  be  possible  to  work  out 
International  guarantee  arrangement.s  with 
regard  to  expropriation.  In  this  respect,  we 
should  remember  that  the  oil  producers  have 
one  important  alternative  to  accumulating 
reserves  and  making  investments  abroad — 
they  could  leave  the  oil  in  the  ground.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  consuming  nations, 
this  would  create  serious  sliortages,  at  least 
for  some  years  to  come. 

It  18  also  highly  desirable  that  ways  be 
found  to  channel  surplus  oil  revenues  Into 
projects  de.<<lgned  to  create  alternate  sources 
of  energy.  This  would  not  only  help  the 
world  at  large,  but  would  also  provide  a 
soxirce  of  continuing  revenues  for  the  oil- 
producing  nations  after  their  reserves  have 
been  exhausted.  But  It  will  have  to  be  done 
In  collaboration  with  the  Industrialized  im- 
Lions  which  have  the  necessary  technology, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  serloiis  discussions 
along  these  lines  will  not  be  delayed. 

PUially.  It  Is  imperative  that  the  devel- 
oped countries  of  the  world  join  with  tlie  oil 
producers  to  assist  the  less-devcIoped  na- 
tions. Unless  there  la  a  fur  more  concerted 
effort  by  all.  Including  my  own  country,  In 
this  direction.  I  fenr  that  the  only  result  will 
be  economic  and  political  chaos.  In  this  con- 
nection. It  is  Imperative  that  Congress  act 
favorably  on  the  replenishment  of  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association  as 
quickly  as  possible.  It  has  perhaps  never 
been  so  clear  that  the  true  self- interest  of 
any  nation  depend.')  ultimately  on  the  wel- 
fare of  others. 

Underlying  all  of  these  requirements,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  we  must  come  up  with 
a  means  of  recycling  funds  on  a  far  more 
massive  scale  than  now  possible.  Some  argue 
that  we  should  simply  wait  for  the  forces  of 
supply  and  demand  to  bring  prices  down 
and  thereby  create  a  new  structural  equi- 
librium. Others  feel  that  Infiatlon  in  the 
oil-consuming  nations  will  help  alleviate  the 
problem-t. 

While  there  is  some  validity  to  both  of 
these  positions,  I  believe  we  must  also  be 
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a«-are  of  theh-  limitations.  First  of  all.  Infla- 
tion has  Uttle  hope  of  atiswertng  the  prob- 
lem since  the  purchases  of  even  the  largest 
oil  pioducers  are  so  relatively  small.  Second. 
1  fer.r  that  relying  solely  on  supply  and  de- 
nipnd  can  have  disastrous  results  for  many 
of  the  developed  nations— leading  to  dlsrup- 
■Lve  domestic  unemployment  and  deprcaslon 
tr,  these  countries,  and  to  a  general  .wense  of 
fiistru.st  in  the  world  community.  One  cannot 
.1  k  nations  to  call  conliiiualty  on  their  re- 
-cr»cs  when  they  can  see  no  clear  light  In 
rhe  future.  This  Is  like  drn'ninE;  one's  swim- 
ming pool  in  the  midst  of  a  drought.  More- 
over. IX  the  pociltlon  of  the  developed  nations 
1^  eroded  further,  the  de\clopU'.':  nations  can 
have  little  hope  at  all. 

On  the  other  band,  of  course,  ticme  pain- 
ful structural  changes  will  be  required,  and 
u  would  be  Imprudent  to  ignoxe  them  Tlie 
chr.ilenge.  it  seenw  to  me.  is  to  achieve  a 
delicate  balance  between  necessar?'  conces- 
sions to  countries  with  problems  and  an  or- 
derly reallratlon  over  time  of  the  inevitable 
Impact  that  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
will   have   on  shifting    world   resotuces. 

Creating  a  mechanism  to  handle  recycling 
of  this  scale  and  to  determine  acceptable 
concessions  and  risks  is.  of  course,  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  Perhaps  the  mi.'ision  of  the 
IMF  could  be  expanded  In  this  direction,  or 
perhaps  It  would  be  best  to  create  a  separate 
vehicle  so  as  to  avoid  burdening  the  IMF 
with  the  dual  responsibilities  of  policing 
monetary  affairs  and  curbing  uncmplov- 
ment. 

Whatever  the  means,  I  beUeve  it  Is  Im- 
peraUve  we  develop  swiftly  a  new  way  of  look- 
ing at  world  financial  needs — a  perspective 
that  emphasizes  global  stability  as  well  as 
individual  national  credit  worthiness.  If  we 
are  to  progress  significantly,  we  must  have  a 
vehicle  that  allows  us  time  both  to  act  real- 
istically to  correct  structural  disequlUbrhuns 
and  to  avoid  disharmony.  And  this  vehicle 
must  result  from  a  conscious  decision  of  both 
the  oil-consuming  and  oil-producing  na- 
tloi:s.  I  would  hope  this  question  would  bo 
high  on  the  agenda  of  the  Committee  of  20 
when  It  meets  later  this  month. 

Needless  to  say.  all  of  tlUs  may  s?em 
somewhat  academic  if  either  tiie  price  of  oil 
or  the  demand  for  oil  should  suddenly  de- 
cline. The  outlook  here  is  highly  uncertain, 
though  hardly  cause  for  unbounded  opti- 
mism. I'm  sure  Mr.  Morris  will  be  able  to 
enlighten  us  on  these  Issues. 

let  me  Just  say  that  there  are  .-iome  slgnf; 
that  the  present  high  price  is  restricting 
demand  for  petroleum  products  In  the  con- 
suming nations  at  least  to  a  limited  extent. 
Our  bank  estimates  that  world  petroleum 
conmimptlon  this  quarter  will  run  slightly 
behind  a  year  ago,  whereas  an  Increase  nor- 
mally would  have  been  expected.  Also,  we 
believe  that  production  has  been  expanded 
Eo  that  It  Is  now  running  somewhat  ahead 
of  consumption.  If  this  is  the  case,  pros- 
sure  could  very  well  build  up  on  prices,  and 
it  will  he  Interesting  to  see  how  the  OPEC 
coimtrlcs  react  to  the  problems. 

While  oil  prices  may  eventually  come  down 
."somewhat,  my  own  Judgment  is  that  plans 
aud  policies  Uiroughout  the  world  should 
not  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  de- 
cline will  be  large  enough  to  solve  the  re- 
cycling problem.  Modest  price  reductions  may 
give  us  more  time,  but  they  will  not  mate- 
rially alter  the  basic  situation.  Indeed.  I 
would  guess  that  we  would  need  a  price  re- 
duction of  some  40*:; -io-50'p  to  produce 
anything  close  to  a  new  structural  equilib- 
rium. Thus  »-e  have  no  choice  but  to  face 
up  to  the  recycJlng  challenge  and,  in  co- 
operation with  the  oil  producers,  to  devise 
the  Institutional  arrangements  necessary  to 
cope  with  It. 

The  successful  creation  of  such  mecha- 
nisms will  be  highly  dependent  on  the  po- 
litical climate.  Here,  one  conclusion  Is  cer- 
t«In:  the  Middle  East  countries,  by  reason  of 


a  shift  of  wealth  and  rcsotirce."!.  aie  entering 
a  new  period — a  period  during  which  their 
political  Lnfluence.  as  well  as  their  economic 
uelght.  will  loom  larger  on  the  world  scene. 

The  strennous  efforts  In  which  Henry  Kk- 
Elnger  has  been  engaged  provide  testimony  to 
that  fact,  as  has  the  parade  of  cabinet  mem- 
hera  from  other  countries  to  the  Middle  E'lst 
in  recent  months,  ht  the  same  time,  the  new 
wealth  m  the  Middle  East  is  likely  to 
strengi-heu  the  hands  of  moderate  govern- 
menf3  in  that  aic!\  and  oiie-ai  them  mc-io 
^rmly  ton.-irrt  the  West. 

If  susinined,  this  trend  tcward  modera- 
tion n-iay  well  be  a  highly  de.>-irab:e  and  siij- 
niflrant  political  dividend.  It  will  also  be  ei^- 
.^?ntiai  In  asiurlug  the  siablliiy  th^t  must 
underlie  ?,n  orderly  approach  to  the  redis- 
IrlbutlLM  of   biternaHonnl  capilal. 

The  s;tuAtlo:i  is  stai  beset  with  uncerttin- 
tles,  both  political  and  economic,  and  we  are 
ruui:liifc  out  of  lime  on  many  fronts.  Given 
a  tlear  realization  of  the  interdependence 
of  all  the  nations  involved,  however.  I  be- 
llci-e  we  can  lind  wayi>  lo  transform  the  prob- 
iem  or  turplui.  caplul  iu  the  liands  of  some 
naiions  uito  ciany  positive  opportunities  for 
progress  and  devoJopment  worldwide.  But 
this  v.ill  not  happen  by  itself.  It  will  demand 
the  involvement  aiid  dedication  of  both  the 
public  end  private  sectors  on  a  scale  far  ex- 
c:eding  that  which  exists  now. 

Above  all.  it  must  lnvol\*e  a  degree  of  glo- 
bal teamwork  wlilch  we  have  not  seen  up  to 
This  point.  If  the  nations  of  the  world  ap- 
proach the  energy  situation  Elncerelv  and 
resolutely,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that'it  can 
be  used  as  a  catalyst  ond  a  ratl>-lng  point  for 
a  new  era  of  International  cooperation. 

It  is  a  sad  fart  that  challenge  Is  too  often 
the  mo.'it  effective  father  of  unity.  In  the 
past,  the  fe.ir  of  commuui<?m  has  served  to 
lend  common  purpose  to  the  nations  of  ilie 
Free  World,  and  the  threat  of  nuclear  holo- 
caust has  awakened  all  nations  to  the  neces- 
sity of  meaningful  Joint  scHuUons.  Now.  as 
these  threats  diminish  In  the  minds  of  many, 
some  may  weU  be  tempted  to  place  immedi- 
ate, more  selfish  concerns  ahead  of  glotial 
imperatives.  It  would  be  tragic  If  the  en- 
ergy situation  becomes  a  force  for  further 
dtvislveness.  Let  us  hope  rather  that  It  is  a 
new  spark  to  rekindle  a  mutual  striving 
among  nations  that  recogni-e  the  wurld's  Ui- 
cltublo  interdependence. 


TRAINING  IN  GOVERNMENT 
Mr.  BEAIX.  Mr.  PiesitJent.  govern- 
ment is  the  Nation's  biggest  business 
Thirteen  million  citizens  are  emplo.ved 
in  government  service.  This  accounts  for 
22  percent  of  our  ejioss  national  prod- 
uct. The  growth  of  our  government 
senice.  particularly  at  State  and  local 
levels,  has  been  quite  dramatic.  F^r  ex- 
ample. State  and  local  governments  are 
adding  approxitnate  450.000  employees 
annually.  Local  governments  alone  in- 
creased 80  percent  between  1967  and 
1972. 

This,  of  couise.  highlights  Uie  need 
for  improved  management  at  all  leveLs  of 
government.  The  National  Commission 
on  Productinty  estimated  that  an  annunl 
productivity  improvement  of  only  1  per- 
cent would  reduce  government  expendi- 
tures by  about  $50  bilhon  by  1985.  The 
potential  Impact  of  this  improvement  in 
productivity  argues,  of  course,  for  us  to 
devote  greater  attention  to  bringing  this 
about. 

A  constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Frederick 
C.  Dyer,  who  is  Uie  Director  of  Program 
Analysis  for  the  Navy  Publication  and 
Piintlng  Service  Management  Office  has 


wTittcn  an  article  in  a  recent  magazine. 
"Training  in  Business  and  Industry.*'  I 
ask  unanimoiisTionsent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  tfie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  pHntcd  hi  the  Recorb, 
a*  follows: 

TSAIKINC  u:  Gr*VEJlNMrV^ 
Gorirnuieni  has  become  the  ujtiou's 
blgi;ep:  busincw,  emplu\ing  nearly  13  milljon 
people  and  accounting  for  22  percent  of  the 
gross  nauontil  product.  State  and  loral  eo\- 
ei  nments  are  adding  about  4o0.0D0  employees 
each  year,  and  the  spenaing  of  local  govern- 
ment alone  Uicreai>ed  80  percent  betwee'i 
1967  and  1972. 

Unfortunately.  Vttvt  Is  IllUe  evidence  tlm 
Increased  sta:l  and  increased  spending  h&:> 
add&d  up  to  greater  efficiency  In  govcmmeui- 
Oii  t!»e  contrary,  says  James  Hayes,  prest- 
dsnt  of  American  Iklatiagement  .\ssoclatlnn.-. 
'prabobly  more  than  ever  before,  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  leela  he  is  being  overcharged  "' 
Pew  would  deny  that  there  is  con.'^lderab*^ 
room  for  management  Improvement  at  everv 
level  of  eovernmcnt.  And  the  potential  m.- 
pact  Ls  staggering:  The  National  CommiF- 
.slon  on  Productivity,  a  special  commiwion 
established  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  has  pro- 
jected that  an  annual  productivity  Improve- 
ment of  Juet  one  percent  coiUd  reduce 
frovernment  expenditures  bv  almost  »S0  bil- 
lion by  1S85' 

The  question  is  how  to  cOect  such  im- 
provement, and  that's  what  this  month's 
coverage  on  training  to  government  U  all 
about.  There  are  four  articles  In  the  section: 
Developing  Government  Managers — A  ra- 
tionale aud  outline  for  Improving  mauage- 
meut  at  the  Federal  level,  by  Frederick  C. 
Dyer.  p.  50- 

Lcarning  to  Lead — ^An  account  of  bow  Oak* 
laud.  Calif.,  Is  provliig  that  good  supervisors 
aren't  bom.  but  irauied,  by  Eric  P.  Sanders 
p.  52. 

Getting  Government  Together — How  a 
neuly  elbcted  mayor  used  management  con- 
sultants to  weid  St.  Petersburg.  Fla..  man- 
agers Into  a  smoothly  woriilng  team.  p.  M. 

Giving  Out  the  Word — How  Dallas  up- 
graded external  commtmlcatlona  with  the 
aid  of  cassette  tapes.  Somra  cUdes.  "instant 
recall"  cords  and  a  short  couxee  to  trans* 
actional  analysis,  by  Mary  Zooherj-.  p.  67. 

We  do  not  delude  ourselves  that  the  broad 
topic  of  training  In  government  can  be  cov- 
ered completely  to  one  Issue  of  a  monthly 
magazine.  Government  is  a  broad  subject,  lu 
problems  are  vast  and.  due  to  poUtlcal  con- 
straints, are  not  always  amenable  to  tradi- 
tional management  aolutions. 

None  til  eles,==,  training  U  going  on  in  gov- 
emment  and  soluttons  to  management  prob- 
lems are  Ijehig  worlced  out.  Tills  aompling  ot 
approaches  has  been  prepared  to  plve  you  a 
iix  on  the  state  of  the  art. 

DrVFLOPINC   CO\-EENMr?CT    KANACCn? 

(By  Fredcrlclt  C.  Dyer) 
The  aim  of  management  development  for 
a  Federal  manager  Is  to  enhance  his  effec- 
tiveness within  the  contest  of  his  agencr's 
mission  and  of  the  natlan'i  goals. 

This  statement  of  the  Intent  of  manage- 
ment development — to  enhance  a  manager's 
effectiveness — would  no  doubt  apply  equally 
to  all  managers.  But  there  are  areas  of  man- 
agement training  that  are  cf  special  rele- 
vance to  Federal  manager?.  For  them  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  attention  l>e  given  to  manage- 
ment training  in  the  following  five  areas: 
(1)  U£.  Government  ortentntlons;  (2)  agency 
orientation:  (31  planning,  programing  and 
budgeting  (PPB>  and  management  by  ob- 
jectives (UBOr.  {4(  anal>tlc«l  and  quanti- 
tatlvc  methods;  and  (5>  personal  skUis. 

Before  taking  up  these  Bpecial  areas,  let 
tw  examine  management  training  Jn  gen- 
eral. For  the  purposes  of  our  discussion,  there 
are   three  overall  categories; 
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management :      principles     and 


General 
practices. 

Fimctlonnl  management:  specialized  areas 
sxcb  ail  pen-otiuel,  rmnnclal.  or  logifitlcs  mau- 
flgenient. 

Manaserfpl  analytical  tecbniques;  opera- 
U'Uw  atjKlybid,  cosl  effect Ivenes"}.  worJ:  study. 
et.?. 

Tlie  term  eft re!o;»n en/  covers  all  educa- 
tion and  training  nctUitles  on  and  ofT  the 
Jut)  and  in  formal  and  informal  situations. 

The  tnanagetnent  of  management  develop- 
nif'it  means  consctona  planning  and  decl- 
Kion-makln?  In  regard  to  the  education  or 
training  to  be  provided:  who  should  recel\c 
what  training,  when,  and  at  what  cost. 

The  terms  e-iecutive  and  monaper  are  used, 
and  confused  In  manj^  contests.  Executive  in 
popular  usage  haa  become  an  honorific  label, 
regularly  applied  a«  a  co^irtesy  to  anyone 
who  is  above  the  status  of  day  laborer  or  file 
clerk.  For  our  pwrposes.  executive  means  an 
official  who  can  make  irreversible  decUlons 
m  regard  to  the  planning,  programing,  direc- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  a  significant  func- 
tion. The  term  manager  includes  all  those 
under  an  executive  who  have  charge  of  but 
do  not  have  Irreversible  authority  for  ad- 
ministration,  continuity,  ndvtce,  In/omiation. 
or  assistance. 

A  staff  management  analyst  or  5yst«m.<9 
analyst  must  know  a  lot  about  management 
methods;  however,  he  is  not  in  an  exec\itive 
position.  On  Che  other  hand,  a  branch  bead, 
who  has  complete  charge  of  a  function,  may 
have  real  executive  aiithorUy  but  be  titled 
a  manager. 

There  are  three  purposes  of  management 
development:  promotion,  updating,  and  in- 
novation. 

Promotion:  The  ed\icatlon  or  training  is 
defined  by  the  requlrementa  of  higher  posi- 
tion. For  example,  an  engineer  seeking  to  be 
promoted  to  supervisory  engineer  wanta  to 
acquire  the  knowledgci*  and  ifkills  of  that 
position. 

Updating:  Thia  includes  development  In 
knowledges  and  skills  not.  previously  re- 
quired of  the  person  In  a  billet.  For  example, 
an  office  changes  Its  budget  procedures  and 
Its  managers  have  to  be  trained  in  the  dif- 
ferent methods. 

Innovative:  This  is  training  that  leads  to 
the  adoption  of  new  concepts  or  wholly  new 
programs  in  an  organization.  The  following 
example  shows  tlie  difference  befA-een  xipdat- 
in^  and  innovative  training. 

Updating:  An  activity  Inst.^lU  a  new  auto- 
matic data  processmg  (ADP)  system.  The 
managers  who  will  use  or  cooperate  with 
the  system  are  given  the  necessary  training. 
Innovative:  An  activity  trains  Its  mana- 
gers In  ADP  systems  so  that  they  will  be 
abiA  to  advise  the  activity  aboui  the  type 
of  ADP  equipment  to  mstall. 

The  training  may  overlap :  innovatlv* 
training  in  one  activity  will  be  updating  or 
antlobsolescence  training  in  another. 

The  methods  of  management  development 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  chart.  They 
are  used  In  various  combinations:  seminars 
and  workshops  can  be  supplemented  by  read- 
ings, and  on-the-job  training  can  be  en- 
hanced by  correspondence  courses  or  after- 
hour  courses. 

Some  people  favor  lui  Immersion  or  drench- 
ing approach  that  takes  the  trainee  com- 
pletely oway  from  hte  work.  Others  prefer 
an  approacti  that  enables  the  tramee  to  re- 
late his  training  to  his  occupation  as  he  goes 
along.  Probably  training  to  prepare  people 
for  promotion  or  to  update  them  ia  beet 
done  by  a  mix  of  on-  and  off-the-Job  experi- 
ences; while  training  for  mnovative  pttrposet 
mvist  be  done  under  specialized  conditions. 

As  I  said  earlier,  there  are  areas  of  man- 
agement development  that  are  of  special  rele- 
vance to  Federal  managers.  I  listed  these 
five  OS  deserving  emphasis: 

Government  orientation:  The  more  senior 
&  manager  is,  the  more  be  needa  to  know 


how  the  whole  of  the  Federal  aovernmcnc 
np'.iates  and  how  he  must  function  within 
the  total  context  of  laws,  regulations,  poli- 
cies, traditions,  and  practices  of  the  legisla- 
Uve.  executive,  and  Judicial  branches. 

Agency  orientation:  He  needs  to  know  the 
mifiMons.  regulations,  organizations,  customs. 
tmditlons,  and  usages  of  the  department  or 
a.;ency  in  v-hich  he  serves.  In  one  Instance,  it 
'•an  mean  knowing  when  to  check  with  an- 
other activity  before  making  a  decision;  in 
aitother  Instance  It  can  mean  knowing  how 
ro  conduct  oneself  during  a  ceremon'-  on 
lio^ra  a  Na\'y  ship  or  at  an  Army  base. 

PPB  and  MBO;  The  civilian  manager  needs 
to  know  about  the  Interrelatlonslilp^ — in 
practice  ns  well  as  In  the  theory — among 
planning,  programing  and  budgeting:  atjoui 
appropriations.  authorLratlons.  and  alloca- 
tions: and  how  his  objectives  are  to  be  de- 
livfd  from  and  to  be  coordinated  with  the 
miaaion  of  his  agency. 

Analytical  and  quantitative  methods:  Manv 
ii.anagers  have  had  some  training  or  experi- 
mioe  that  has  included  at  least  introductions 
to  iiine-and-motlon  study,  methods  improve- 
ment, cost  reduction,  work  simplification,  or 
;;ero  defect.=>.  For  the  foreseeable  future,  the 
emphasis  lor  middle-  and  high-level  man- 
ageis  will  probably  be  on  operations  analysis, 
systems  analysis,  and  the  quantitative  merh- 
o:).--  uied  Ui  cost-effectlveucss  analyses. 

Personal  .skills:  At  all  levels  the  manager 
requires  an  understanding  of  and  skill  in 
applying  the  prmclples  of  human  relations 
and  leadership,  values  and  ethics,  communi- 
cations and  conference  techniques,  and  pub- 
lic information  responsibilities,  A  supervijor  s 
skills  are  directed  to  the  Internal  manage- 
ment of  a  section  or  branch;  the  high-level 
manager  or  executive  must  be  able  to  make 
presentations  to  division  chiefs  and  even  de- 
partmental top  managers,  congressional  com- 
mittees, and  national  organlzailous. 

Airruoos  or  management  develop.me.nt 
Method,  adrantages.  and  disadvantages 
On-tbc-Job  ( Instruction  by  superiors) . 
Realistic;  has  bullt-lu  motivation  and  ap- 
plication. 

Press  of  work  prevents  training:  qualified 
Instructors  not  available;  training  hmlted 
to  immediate  needs. 

Methods,  adrantages.  and  diiadva'ilt:gt:s 
.Mtcr-hours  (imlversity  courses). 
No  Interruption  to  work;  trainee  able  to  le- 
late  Instruction  to  bis  work  cacb  day. 

Courses  not  available  locally;  trainees  r.oi, 
able  to  participate;  or  too  fatigued. 
Metfiod,  advantages,  and  disadvantages 
Workshops,  seminars,  and  institutes. 
Combines    lecture    and    application;    pro- 
motes Interchange  among  participants  who 
help  teach  each  other. 

Removes  people  from  Job;  costs  of  facili- 
ties and  Instnictors;  too  short;  not  support 
actual  requirements. 
Method,  adrantages.  and  disadvantages 
Classroom  courses  during  working  hours. 
FuU-time  focus  on  what  Is  to  be  learned; 
central  use  of  instructors  and  faculties;  de- 
grees and  certificates  for  motivation. 

Requires  separation  from  work;   costs  of 
instructors,  facilities,  travel  arw  high. 
Method,  advantages,  and  disadvantages 
Correspondence  courses. 
Professionally    guided    self-study    at   own 
pace;  very  low  coat  per  student  (after  initial 
outlay). 

Some  Individuals  not  able  to  leom,  apply, 
or  retain  Instructions;  others  uiiable  to  study 
on  their  own. 

Method,  adcantages,  and  disadvantages 
Programed  and  computer-assisted  instruc- 
tion. 

Efficient,  organized,  individuated  luittruc- 
tlon  at  low  cost  per  student  (after  blgb  ini- 
tial coot). 
Management  development  courses  not  yet 


avnil.*hi,-:  high  cost  and  difficulty  of  design* 
1  :i|,  HI  materials. 

Method,  advantages,  and  disadvantages 

.*5clf-smdy  texts  treading). 

Very  low  cost;  student  studies  on  own 
i'mei"t  own  pace. 

Many  people  cannot  learn  from  books; 
oihcrs  cannot  mni.e  practical  applications  of 
book  knou  ledge. 
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RUNAWAY  YOUTH 
N5f.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  in  this  counti-y.  an  estimated  1  mil- 
lion young  people  run  away  from  home. 
Pi'om  the  accounts  which  appear  in  the 
media,  we  know  all  too  well  the  dangers 
ihey  can  encounter  when  they  have  no 
one  to  turn  to  for  help. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Childreii  and 
Youth  has  had  a  continuing  Interest  In 
this  rimaway  problem,  and  in  the  role  of 
youth-sponsored  crisis  services  which 
provides  help  to  runaways.  I  am  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  beginning  to 
recognize  the  seriousneiss  of  this  problem 
and  take  some  steps  to  deal  with  it. 

I  am  also  gratified  to  learn  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  National  Youth  Alternatives 
Project,  which  is  trying  to  coordinate 
and  further  develop  such  services.  A 
number  of  informative  articles  conceni- 
ine  i-unaways  appear  in  the  July  l.'^ue  of 
"Youth  Alternatives,"  a  publication  of 
the  project.  I  request  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  articles  from  this  pub- 
lication be  printed  in  the  Record:  'Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  Awards 
SI. 5  Million  Fmids":  "Executive  Systems 
Corporation  Receives  Pimds  for  L^al 
Rights  Study  and  'Regional  Conferences 
on  Runaway  Youth'";  "House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Acts  on  Riuiaway  Youth  and 
Juvenile  Justice  Bills";  and  "Runaway 
Hou.se  Handbook." 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nationai.  iNSTrruTE  OF  Mental  Health 
Awards  $1.6  Un.LiON  Rvnawat  Funds 
A  total  of  thirty-two  projects  have  been 
tentatively  awarded  tl.S  million  In  runaway 
funds  by  the  E>epartment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  (HEW) .  The  contracts  were 
awarded  earlier  this  month  by  the  Office  of 
Special  Mental  Health  Concerns.  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  (NIMH).  NIUH 
will  release  the  names  of  the  recipients  and 
the  amounts  allocated  on  July  1,  after  re- 
ceipt of  additional  data  from  the  projects. 

According  to  Florence  Stover.  Acting  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Special  Mental  Health  Con- 
cerns, the  contracts  were  awarded  lu  three 
program  areas.  Eighteen  contracts  were 
awarded  for  demonstration  programs,  ten  for 
training,  and  six  for  evaluation.  (Two  proj- 
ects received  contracts  In  two  program 
areas.) 

Each  application  was  reviewed  by  one  of 
three  panels,  corresponding  to  the  three  pro- 
gram areas.  Serving  on  the  panels  were  HEW 
representatives  from  the  Office  of  Youth  De- 
^-elopment,  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  and  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse,  and  also  foinr  non -govern  mental  rep- 
resentatives selected  by  NIMH.  They  were 
Bill  Treanor.  Project  Coordinator.  National 
Youth  Alternatives  E*roJect.  and  former  Co- 
ordinator. D.  C.  Runaway  Rouse;  Judy  Laza- 
rus of  the  Prince  Georges  County  Health  De- 
partment, Maryland,  and  a  Board  member  of 
Second  Mile  Runaway  House,  Maryland ; 
Marty  Beyer,  who  haa  written  extensively  on 


rnn.iwoy  services;  and  Rochelle  Nevlus.  a  for- 
mer runaway  and  now  a  Board  member  of 
Youth  Emergency  Service.  Rlis&ovrl.  Of 
those  representatives  either  presently  or 
formerly  aOiliated  with  runaway  houses. 
nnne  sat  on  panels  where  they  reviewed  pro- 
posals connect  :d  with  their  particular  proj- 
ecTs.  Representation  of  rutuwvays.  es-run- 
ii'.vftys.  runaway  center  btaR.  uiid  staDE  of 
youth  advocacy  projects  on  the  rovlew  panel 
had  been  one  of  the  requests  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Coalition  of  Runaway  Centers  when  U  met 
with  representatives  from  NIMH  in  March. 
Afier  reviewing  appUcailons.  panel  mem- 
bers rorwartieU  their  reconnnt-i-lationa  to  an- 
uUicr  group  consLstiiJt;  M-.lely  of  NIMH  &UxB 
members-  This  group  made  the  final  decl-. 
^lops  ab'jut  who  would  receive  funds  and 
how  much  each  project  would  be  allotted. 
■  Every  proposal  approved  by  the  pnncls  ivas 
funded,  although  not  aluay^  at  the  level  re- 
quested." Ms.  Stover  told  You'h  Attornatives. 
"U'e  also  had  to  take  Into  cotii-ideratlon  as- 
suring a  good  geogrr.phlca'.  distribution  of 
prnjecls."  she  added. 

When  questioned  about  the  amount  of 
-vuids  received  by  each  project.  Ms.  Stover 
KftM  that  every  project  received  less  than 
SU'0.000.  In  March  NIMH  officials  had  said 
thiit  they  would  try  to  keep  the  dollar 
amount  within  ihe  sis.OOtJ  to  $50,000  range. 
and  the  Ad  Hoc  Coalition  of  Runaway  Cen- 
ters had  asked  that  no  center  i«ceive  more 
than  $37,500. 

A  total  of  53  applications  were  received  in 
the  three  program  area?.  Ms  Stover  said  that 
'given  the  time  limitations  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  requirements,  the  applications 
were  quite  good."  But  several  panel  members 
did  not  agree.  They  told  Youth  Alternatives 
that  some  proposals  were  'vague."  "insuffi- 
ciently documented."  and  "unclear."  One 
panel  member  noted  that  "the  stronger  the 
proposals,  the  more  likely  they  were  sub- 
mitted by  projects  which  had  professional 
.social  workers  involved  In  the  writing  and 
the  weaker  the  proposals,  the  more  likely 
they  were  submitted  by  nc-ver  projects  with 
fewer  credentlaled  workers. ' 

Becauf^e  of  the  difliculty  of  Judging  the 
merits  of  projects  simply  on  the  basis  of  the 
proposals  they  submit,  NHIH  staff  member 
Jim  Gordon  suggested  that.  v. lien  time  per- 
mits, project  reviewers  visit  projects  which 
have  submitted  proposals  prior  to  making 
decisions  about  funding  those  projects. 

Executive    Systems    CoRPORATtoN    Receivls 
Funds  roa  "Legal  Rights  Study"  and  "He- 

CIONAL  CONFEBENCES  ON  RUNAWAT  YoUTH" 

Executive  Systems  Corporation  (ESC),  a 
management  consultant  firm  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  was  awarded  S90.000  by  the  Office  of 
Touth  Development  (OYD) .  HEW.  this 
month  for  two  programs  related  to  runaways 
and  runaway  services.  ESC  Research  Direc- 
tor Norman  La  Chnrite  told  Youth  Alterna- 
1  Ives. 

A  total  of  $30,000  Is  to  l>e  tised  to  conduct 
a  study  of  the  legal  rights  of  runaways;  the 
remaining  $60,000  Is  to  be  used  for  a  series 
of  conferences  in  the  10  HEW  regions.  Each 
conference  will  have  20-30  participants,  in- 
cluding law  enforcement  officials,  juvenile 
court  Judges.  Juvenile  court  intake  personnel, 
and  social  (service  workers  in  public  and 
private,  traditional  and  alternative  agencies. 
The  purpose  of  the  conferences  wUl  be  to 
disseminate  Information  on  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  runaway  problem  and  to  .sensi- 
tize conferees  to  the  importance  of  diverting 
youth  from  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  to 
commvuiity-based  programs. 

ESC  has  done  other  consulting  work  for 
both  the  Washington  office  and  the  Phila- 
delphia regional  office  of  OYD.  "It  has  been 
active  In  evaluating  youth  programs,  al- 
though It  has  not  been  Involved  In  setting 
up,  delivering  or  evaluating  any  service  pro- 
grams specifically  for  rimaway  youth,"  air. 
La  Charlte  said. 


MirKO    I;ELP   is   AWABDFO   "national   EfNAWAT 
HOTLINE  ' 

OYD  alio  awarded  SIOO.OOO  to  Meiri>  Help, 
a  Chicago-based  youth  organization,  for  the 
CTtabUshment  of  a  National  Runaway  Hot- 
line. Mecro  Help  already  operates  a  local 
hoiluie.  The  national  hotline  will  be  in 
operation  on  a  six-month  demonstration 
batis.  The  purpose  of  the  hotline  will  be  to 
rciay  mersages  between  runaways  and  their 
paronts  and  to  provide  reiorials  for  runau-a;** 
to  other  souree.i  of  help. 

H"U&i-    OF   REI'BESi.NTATIVES  COMMITXE*  ACTS 

irN       Runaway     y^LTH"    and     "'Ji'\ekiic 

Jt-aiicr:"  Bills 
fBy    Ira    Burnlm.    Ix-gUlaiive   Coordltuitor, 
NYAPj 

T».,o  important  piecet  of  li*gl«latton.  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinqueacy  Prevonilon 
Ace  rH.R.  6265)  and  the  Runaway  Youth 
Act  ( H Jl,  9298 1 .  were  recommended  for 
passage  this  month  by  a  Hou&e  of  Hcpre- 
pentaUvci  Committee.  The  bills  must  now  be 
voted  on  by  the  full  House. 

Tlie  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delhiquency 
Prevention  Act  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  a  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Admin- 
istration in  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (HEW)  to  develop 
comprehensive  programs  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  The 
Runaway  Youth  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  make  grants  and  to  provide  tech- 
nlciU  as.'iistance  to  localities  and  nonprofir, 
private  agencies  to  establish,  strengthen,  or 
fund  existing  or  proposed  runaway  houses. 

On  June  6,  both  biUs  came  up  for  their 
final  hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Equal  Opportunities  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  The  Subcom- 
mittee approved  the  substance  of  the  bills 
and  then  in  a  move  Intended  to  Increase  the 
bills'  chances  for  passage  by  the  House,  com- 
bined the  bills  into  a  new  piece  of  leglslaiion. 
H.R.  15276,'  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974.  The  Subcommittee 
unanimously  recommended  the  new  legisla- 
tion to  the  lull  Committee  on  Education  and 
L:ibor. 

Several  changes  in  language  suggested  by 
NYAP  and  other  alternative  youth  projects 
were  \\Tltten  into  the  new  bin.  in  the  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  dealing  with  runaways,  re- 
visions were  made  to  Increase  the  sifEe  of 
grants  from  $50,000  to  $75,000  and  to  modify 
the  language  requiring  a  runaway  center  to 
contact  tite  young  person's  parents  and  locol 
authorities.  In  the  Juvenile  Justice  section 
of  the  bill,  revisions  were  made  to  increase 
the  share  of  funds  for  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies. 

On  June  12,  the  full  Commltree  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  met  to  consider  the  bill.  The 
Committee  decided  26-1   to  support  It. 

The  chances  that  the  House  will  vote  fa- 
vorably on  H.R.  15276  seem  good.  The  Issue 
over  which  the  most  controversy  Is  expected 
Is  whether  there  should  be  a  new  delinquency 
prevention  administration  in  HEW  to  oversee 
the  legislation.  Rep.  Albert  Quie  (R.-Minn), 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  plans  to  mount  on 
effort  to  amend  the  bill  to  locate  respon- 
sibility for  its  admUilstratlon  in  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  (LEAA) 
rather  than  in  HEW. 

The  House  of  Representatives  Is  scheduled 
to  vote  on  the  Juvenile  I>ellnquency  Preven- 
tion Act  Wednesday.  June  26.  Contact  NYAP 
lor  the  results  of  the  vote. 

Runaway  House  Handbook 
In  1973  the  Center  for  Studies  of  Child  nnd 
FanUly  Mental  Health.  National  Institute  of 


'Copies  of  HR.  1527G  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  House  Document  Room,  U.S. 
Capitol,  Washington.  DC.  20515. 


Mental  Health  (NIMH),  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW), 
published  the  first  edition  of  a  Community 
Handbook  Series  entitled  Runaway  House 
Handbook.  The  handbook  was  reprinted  1:\ 
NIMH  thla  year;  however,  in  the  second  edt- 
tiou,  the  preface  to  the  handbook  was  omit- 
ted. Written  by  Ruth  Falk.  a  consultant  to 
NIMH,  the  preface  explains  tlie  rationale  for 
publLshing  the  handbook  and  the  persons, 
m  addition  to  Ms,  Folk,  who  deseive  credit 
for  It.'i  preparation.  Because  we  feet  the  pref — 
ace  If  an  important  part  of  the  handbook, 
Voiitn  Alternatives  is  pleased  to  publish  the 
following  excerpts.  The  Runpway  House 
HandbDc'-:  and  other  handbooks  in  this  sc- 
ries con  be  obtained  by  writing:  NIMH.  Cen- 
ter tor  Studies  of  Child  and  Family  Mema) 
Health.  5G00  Fishers  Lane.  Ror.ivtli'.  MBr\- 
iHiirt  20B.'i2. 

P^FFACE 

'This  1*1  rlie  first  in  a  .itrk^  of  'how  to' 
handbooks  developed  for  the  Section  on 
Youth  and  Student  Affalra  of  the  Center  for 
Studies  of  ChUd  and  FauiUy  Mental  HealtJ\ 
at  the  Natiunnl  Iiuiitute  of  Mental  Health 
to  help  people  in  communities  develop  their 
o«n  child  and  family  services  which  tntte^ 
their  particular  needs.  These  handbooks  se* 
a  major  precedent  in  that  a  majority  oi 
them  will  be  developed  by  people  who  d-i 
not  hove  traditional  credentials.  The  serit-. 
reflects  the  oUernatlve  service  movement  lu 
which  people  are  becoming  self-reliant  by 
developing  skUls  to  uke  care  of  themselves 

■In  1971  the  Section  on  Youth  and  Stu- 
dent Affairs  contracted  with  BUI  Treanor 
Coordinator.  Special  Approaches  m  Juveur.- 
Ascistance  in  Washington.  D.C..  to  w*rite  u 
handbook  on  how  to  develop  and  rtin  a 
youth  initiated  runaway  house.  The  book 
was  to  include  a  history  of  SAJAs  Runa-vay 
Hou.'«e  and  its  other  spinolT  projects,  us  won 
n.s  a  documentation  of  the  difficulties  oi 
other  youth  initiated  projects  in  obtaining 
front  support.  Runaway  programs  across  the 
country  were  to  be  contrnsted  to  iradltlomil 
programs  which  were  more  abundantly 
finided  but  did  not  meet  the  needs  of  youth. 

"The  contract  was  let  with  three  formi;! 
Had  informal  purposes  in  mind. 

"First.  Dr.  Edwin  J.  Nlcol!>,  Chief  of  th-y 
Center  for  Studies  of  Child  and  Family 
Mental  Health,  was  committed  to  having  thr 
Center  produce  'cookbooks'  or  'how  to' 
handbooks  to  help  people  In  their  commtint- 
tlee  develop  their  own  child  and  famllv  serv- 
ices which  wUI  meet  their  particulp.- 
needs  .  ,  .  Second,  the  contract  was  let  t-i 
provide  support  for  Runaway  House  in  cor.- 
tUiulng  Its  work  and  to  provide  the  proj- 
ect with  the  energy  and.  or  money  to  have 
one  or  two  staff  people  serve  as  project  writ- 
ers. They  would  develop  a  program  and  granr 
application  for  the  further  development  anct 
support  of  the  project  .  .  .  Third,  the  pro> 
ect  was  undertaken  by  the  Section  to  aid  n< 
Its  advocacy  efforts  (within  and  outside 
NIMH),  to  obtain  support  for  youth  activi- 
ties, and  to  develop  a  new  funding  mechs- 
uism  and  yon*h  office  responsive  to  ^he  neecl^ 
of  youth.  .  .  ." 

"The  high  quality  of  this  document 
3hould  pave  the  way  for  other  skilled  group-. 
in  our  communltica  who  dt/  not  have  tradi- 
tional credentials  to  gain  support  from  thf 
Government.  I  hove  spent  muiy,  many  hour^ 
talking  with  Dodie  Butler.  Joe  Reiner.  Ja- 
Berlin,  and  Bill  Treanor  of  Runaway  Housi:-, 
Dan  Murphy  of  the  Washington  Free  Clhuc. 
Judy  Beimel  of  the  Women'.s  Counseling  Cer.  - 
ter  in  Mmneapolls.  Carol  and  Floyd  Turner. 
Charles  Williams.  David  Falk.  and  Tom  Lih- 
ney  about  the  problems  and  potentials  of 
youth  initiated  projects,  the  needed  service^ 
for  youth,  as  well  as  the  need  for  viable  role-^ 
for  youth  to  have  Impact  on  the  institution  > 
which  directly  affect  their  lives.  As  a  resul: 
of  these  lolks  and  the  work  developed  here, 
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we  bare  be3n  able  o  convince  lcc>  NIMH 
rtiiT  memt)«rs  of  the  important  work  that 
*.  oiith  Initiated  programs  are  doing.  Joe,  BUI. 
Tom  Rud  Judy  were  particularly  Instrumental 
1)1  dereloplng  tlie  initial  plans  for  a  funding 
ii-!erhanl?m  which  would  be  rcipoujiive  to  the 
1  reds  of  these  projec.s. 

■The  Government  tends  to  fund  ealab- 
I(u»ed  groups  who  have  large  budi^2'  and  can 
r-npprrt  an  NIMH  grant.  Low  budget  projects 
oq  not  have  the  f^exIbllUy  In  their  budgets 
to  afford  the  Federal  funding,  which  places 
rt  burden  on  the  recipient,  who  o;iea  must 
rnend  tnon=y  which  the  projec"  does  not 
:i.r.c  tmtl!  fund;  art*  received  from  the 
Government. 

"Today  NIMH  has  committed  Tva-eU  to  ihe 
u-.ipteuientatlon  of  a  new  grant  pro[;ram  to 
"upport  youth  activities.  Plans  to  implement 
A  youth  oiTice  5t.ilic-d  by  young  people  aiid 
a  review  comuuTtee  composed  o.  yuuili  re- 
viewers chosen  prinjarily  on  the  bisis  of  their 
txperlence  (and  not  their  oeadcml''  hack- 
fround)  rre  being  explcied.  la  July  I97ff, 
A  propofoJ  for  fuud'^ig  programs  re5po':sive  to 
the  needs  of  youtli  was  developed  iRtth  con- 
sultfltlou  from  youlh  by  the  NIMH  In;rB- 
murol  Comm!it?e  en  Youth  Itittiated  Pro- 
^raios.  Tie  proposal  Tvr.s  orrunlzsd  by  ihe 
Secilcn,  with  con-ultr.tlcn  from  Dr.  Si'.m 
Silverstc!n,  io  dcv«!cp  and  s'tpport  such 
a  plan.  (The  I:'t.-3mura!  Commlttei  is  com- 
posed  of  NIMH  staff  who  are  committed  to 
supporting  youth  activities,  but  .lave  found 
that  they  are  unable  to  get  youth  grant  ap- 
plications through  the  ongoing  funding 
procedure?  ) 

"A  pilot  o:'  the  propo^ol  developed  by  the 
Committee  wns  successfully  conducted  by 
Ihe  Division  of  Mental  Health  Service  Pro- 
gram?. Sixteen  yon^h  Initiated  project  were 
critiqued  and  reviewed  by  youth  reviewers 
and  presented  to  the  standing  review 
commmee.  Seven  projects  which  were  rec- 
cnuuended  for  approval  by  the  youth  re- 
viewer* were  approved  and  funded;  a  hot- 
line, a  women's  counseling  center,  a  free 
clmic,  and  a  drop-iu  --enter  v.ere  amon^  the 
projects  funded. 

"Some  aspects  of  the  ne*-  grant  program?. 
aa  proposed  by  t!.e  NIMH  Intramural  Com- 
mittee on  Youth  Initiated  Activiiiea,  would 
include  an  Ad  Hoc  Youth  Review  Couunltiee 
which  would: 

(a)  Review  small  *cale  lup  to  810.000) 
graut  applications  from  you:U  iiiiilated  proj- 
ects which  he\e  components  cf  either  re- 
M'iU'cb.  Gen-ice.  or  training  or  all  three. 

(bt  Provide  speed  in  processing  and  fund- 
ing youth  applications.  Ninety  days  from 
date  of  eubmis&lan  of  a  grant  application, 
an  applicant  will  receive  payrr.eut  of  funds 
If  the  application  Is  approved. 

ic)  Provide  a  sUnpli&ed  grant  appUcatlon. 

"Many  NIMH  s^aS  members  have  been  In- 
vo!\'ed  ta  writing  this  report  In  conjunction 
with  supporting  the  development  and  plan- 
ning of  a  nex  NIMH  funding  mechanism  for 
youth  initiated  activities.  I  am  particularly 
grateful  to  Julie  Pliillps.  Eliot  Llebow,  Lura 
Jackson.  Sam  Sllversieln.  Jane  Lynch.  Joy 
Scj^ulterbrandt.  Debbie  Prldpen  and  Francis 
Gardner  for  their  continued  support  and 
:nvrlve:nent." 

RtTTH  B.  FaLK. 

C&n»u?iiiTf,  Section  on  Youth  antf  Stu- 
dent Affairs,  Center  for  Studies  0/ 
Chtrd  and  Family  Mental  Health.  Na- 

f.onal  tnatitvte  of  Mental  Iienl*h  167J. 


TRIEUTE  TO  A^TERICAN  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  draw  attention  to  a  recent  state- 
mert  by  Thomas  B.  Adams,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  CampbeD-Exald  Co.  of  De- 
troit, Mich.  Mr.  Adams  notes  that  Amer- 
ioui  business  feeds,  equips  and  serves 
people  belter  th^a  an^*  klndied  lustltu- 


tion  in  the  world.  I  could  not  agree  with 
ihat  statement  more. 

Our  present  position  In  the  world  com- 
niimity  Is  due  In  large  measure  'to  tlie 
people  v.ho  make  up  the  business  com- 
munity. Leadcrsliip.  initiative,  and  hard 
work  has  given  the  United  States  an  op- 
portunity to  have  an  impact  on  Uic  world 
rommvmily. 

Here  at  home  American  businessmen 
have  had  a  very  pa-iitive  effect  on  the 
American  hle-style.  It  Is  time  that  we 
pointed  out  ir.e  po^iitive  aj^pect*;  of  Amer- 
ican business;. 

I  would  like  10  a>-k  unanimous  consent 
i^.at  the  .statement  by  Thomp.s  B.  Adanin 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlicrc  being  no  obj'ection.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

iTi  Time  SoMritopv  Cc«OD-MoiTHro 
Business 

fi- 1,  .:ti>.  I  hcvff  had  my  fill  of  WTittngs  end 
1  il»w  about  V.  hat's  UTong  with  American 
busiaG«s. 

I  absorb.  I  Judge,  t  act.  Like  other  tuned- 
1.1  businessmen,  I  do  my  best  before  criticism 
or  after  It.  But  I  keep  wondering  when  the 
other  side  of  the  coin  will  show  up. 

Not  being  able  to  find  much  on  the  sub- 
je?t  of  what's  right  with  American  btiFincsa. 
I  have  decided  to  do  tlits  small  piece  on  that 
very  large  subject. 

Ob',  ;ousIy.  1  hope  to  bring  thU  admittedly 
iiaperfect  and  Incomplete  case  to  as  many 
min(!:i  as  I  can  here.  But  If  its  only  reader  is 
me.  at  least  I'll  have  something  to  turn  to 
V  lien  the  stcrdy  beat  of  pessimism  and  neg- 
ativism about  baslncis  begins  to  wrench  my 
perspecitve. 

A*.'0  SO  TO  WORK 

Amencnn  business  feeds,  cqulpe  and  ^erve.f 
people  better  than  any  kindred  Inatituttou  In 
the  world. 

Tlie  breadth,  variety  and  amount  of  goods 
and  services  It  has  created  In  support  of  the 
.\nierlcan  lilc-s'.;.  le  are  Jiinipiy  beyond  com- 
preheiihioii. 

The  prices  of  those  goods  aud  services  hi 
relation  to  people's  incomes  are,  despite  In- 
ftation.  the  envy  of  the  consumer  world.  For 
Instance,  the  average  American  family  spend.^ 
17'.^  of  Its  take-home  pay  for  food.  The  av- 
erage Britbh  family  spends  30'.o.  The  aver- 
age Ru.ssian  family.  50 'i.  A  specific  meal  for 
a  family  of  four  coste  the  average  American 
worker  one  hour's  work.  In  West  Germany, 
that  meal  costs  two  boura'  work.  In  Italy. 
nearly  five. 

The  IT .3.  has  only  7'  of  the  world's  land 
area  and  only  6':^  of  its  production.  But 
we  account  for  one-third  of  the  wtH'ld'a  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services.  Our  national 
output,  for  example,  is  greater  than  West- 
ern Europe's  and  Japan's  combined. 

MORE    PIEcrS    OF    THE    ACTIOK 

More  people  share  In  America's  bounty 
than  ever  before.  There  are  more  people 
employed  lu  America  than  ever.  There  are 
more  individual  shareholders  In  corpora- 
tions than  ever — 32  mllUon  compared  arltb 
about  6  miUon  in  1952.  Since  then,  savings 
accounts  have  Increased  In  number  by  over 
40  million,  and  the  dollar  volume  of  the 
accounts  ha^  gone  up  almost  200  binion. 

There  are  more  people — about  80',i — la 
Ihe  middle  class  than  ever.  And  today.  64'-', 
of  all  dwellings  in  the  U.S.  are  occupied  by 
the  people  who  own  them. 

TWO    Tan.LlON    DOUJiRS,    UEKE    WE    COME 

Despite  all  business-sector  Imperfections, 
those  are  massive  achievements.  Yet  I  can 
jsee  no  reason  why  the  achievements  of  the 
future  wont  dwarf  them.  It  took  approxi- 
mately 200  years  for  U5  to  reach  our  first 


trillion-dollar  economy.  And  It  should  take 
only  about  15  more  to  reach  our  second. 

THE    AIIOMINABJLE    SUSIN'ESSMAN    HAS    LEFT    HIS 
TBACKS,     DAMN     HIM 

To  be  svu'e,  there  have  been  documented 
caries  of  ruthlessness,  chicanery  and  other 
nbomlnntlons  in  the  btisines3  community. 
There  uUo  have  bctn  unsung  cases  of 
dumbness,  greed  and  Impeccable  mediocrity, 
I  am  suve.  Even  though  those  cases  have 
been  the  few  and  not  the  many,  a  fuz^y 
Imntre  of  businessmen  as  seme  kind  of  nece;^- 
pp.ry  evil  lives  on  in  many  people's  minds. 

I  a^rec  that  businessmen  have  made  glar- 
ing errors.  And  I  think  that's  because  we 
are  Imperfect  human  beings.  But  I  am  ron* 
vlnced  thr.t  business  has  faced  up  to  ii-^ 
errors— and  is  fticing  up  lo  thorn  and  d^;lrit" 
tcmethlng  about  them. 

TIICYRE    GOOD    PEOPLE,    AND    THEY    CailE 

For  JO  ycaisi  as  an  advertising  man,  I  huve 
i]::en  a  part  of  tlie  business  community:  I 
have  known  Its  people  on  all  levels.  In  bt^ 
bitslne.s4  and  small.  When  I  think  of  them, 
words  like  intetUgeat.  imaginative,  aud  u-elU 
rounded  come  to  mind.  Words  like  involved, 
conscienttotts.  responsible  and  responsiic 
luUow.  I  Yen,  on  occasion  a  less  charitable 
word  wl.l  come  up  but,  happily,  that  Is  iht 
r;u*o  exception.) 

1  am  a  witness  to  those  bu^lueas  people 
working  bard  for  today  and  tomorrow.  No. 
just  tor  Themselves,  but  also  fcr  the  people 
ihey  are  ultimately  responsible  to — onr 
quarreling.  groping.  sprawling.  multi- 
talented  assembly  of  over  200  million  hJgJ!' 
opinionated  Individuals  who  have  come  to 
far  and  have  yet  so  far  to  go. 

OPTIMISM    THAT    MAKES    SENSR 

Ai:  you  can  see,  I'm  not  an  aU's-well-wi-h- 
the- business- world  kind  of  human  being. 

But  It's  clear  to  me  that  there  Is  enor- 
mously more  to  be  happy  and  optlmtstl.' 
about  than  there  la  to  be  unhappy  and  pe-r- 
slmls'lc  about. 

IX  you  dldu't  already  hold  that  view.  I  In- 
vite you  to  .share  it  wUh  me — beginn'nj 
right  now. 

Tho>las  B.  Adams, 
Cv 'li phell'Eicald   Co..  Detroit. 
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FOOD   RESERVE    DEBATE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  my  Senate 
colleagues  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  July  issue  of  Farm  Profit,  entitled 
"Do  You  Want  a  Government  Grain 
Reserve?"  It  poses  a  basic  question  be- 
ing raised  by  grain  farmers,  livestock 
producers  and  urban  consumers.  Mr. 
Wiebel's  article  attempts  to  show  both 
my  and  the  administration's  view  en- 
grain reserves. 

Secretary  Butz's  thinking  is  that  we 
have  the  capability  to  adjust  production 
if  importing  coimtries  share  with  us 
their  projected  needs.  Reserves  needed 
to  meet  emergencies  should  be  held  by 
importing  countries,  farmers  and  the 
trade. 

He  states: 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer,  food 
reserves  can  never  be  perfectly  Isolated  from 
the  market.  Buyers  know  they  are  there,  and 
It  Is  grossly  unfair  to  expect  farmers  to  pro- 
duce IQ  excess  of  projected  annual  require- 
ments aiid  then  be  penalized  by  the  de- 
pressed prices  which  e*>venuneut  etocka 
would  produce. 

My  resene  legislation  is  suppoi-ted  by 
Walter  Goepplnger  of  the  National  Corn 
Growers  and  Robert  Lewis  of  the  Nation- 
al Fanners  Union. 


Mr.  Lewis  says : 

We  think  farmers  would  be  better  ofiE  with 
a  tightly  written  law  (such  as  the  Humph- 
rey amendment)  that  would  meet  consumer 
needs  out  insulate  producers  from  political 
ttud  cjnsunier  pre.'rsures  Icr  cheap  food,  than 
they  are  with  the  boom  and  bust  program 
they  have  now.  Right  noo..  farmers  are  heart- 
'  ii^g  fur  a  bust. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  Butz  entirely  misses 
the  point  as  to  how  much  control  farm- 
ers have  over  adjusting  their  production 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the  market. 
Farmers  make  their  basic  crop  decisions 
without  having  much  of  an  idea  as  to 
what  prices  they  can  expect  to  receive. 
Secretary  Butz  speaks  as  if  they  were 
operating  assembly  lines  instead  of 
farms. 

A  modest  grain  reserve  program  will 
help  bring  some  stability  in  the  market- 
place and  fair  prices  for  our  farmers 
rather  than  the  boom  and  bust  system 
which  the  administration's  policies  are 
perpetuating. 

We  must  answer  Mr.  Wiebel's  question 
afBrmatively  if  we  want  to  help  our  farm- 
ers increase  production,  be  a  reliable  ex- 
porter and  have  the  capability  of  re- 
sponding to  serious  humanitarian  needs. 
To  date,  I  must  sadly  conclude  that  the 
administration  has  not  even  begim  to  ask 
the  right  questions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  article  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Do   YotT  Want  a   Government 
Grain  Reserve? 
(By  Jerr>-  L.  Wlebell 
World  food  watchers  should  be  bi«atauig 
a  sigh   of   relief  by  the  time  this  Issue  of 
Farm  Profit  hlt«  your  maUbox.  Barring  any 
disasters,  wheat  growers  should  be  harvest- 
ing the  biggest  crop  on  record — enough  to 
mi  the  world's  stomach  for  a  Uttle  whUe  and 
bolster  world  food  reserves  which  had  fallen 
to  a  mere  27-day  supply. 

However,  Dr.  Norman  Borlatig.  wheat 
breeder  and  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner,  fig- 
ures we  need  a  series  oi"  good  weather  years 
to  catch  up.  "If  we're  not  lucky  on  weather. 
50  to  100  million  people  could  starve,"  he 
says. 

The  United  Nations  will  hold  a  world  food 
conference  In  November  where  they'll  en- 
courage countries  to  build  reserves  to  pre- 
vent famine  and  kick  around  Ideas  for  a 
world  food  bank. 

In  the  U.S..  few  people  are  starving.  But 
some  are  hungry  for  a  strategic  grain  reserve. 
Their  most  convniclng  argument — the  effect 
food  shortages  would  have  on  the  economy. 
Consumers  and  livestock  producers  have 
been  smarting  from  high  food  and  feed 
costs,  partially  aa  a  result  of  the  world  crop 
shortfall  back  In  1972.  Hea\-y  export  demand 
that  followed  wUl  draw  U.S.  feed  grain  sup- 
plies down  to  900  mil.  bu,  tcorn  equivalent) 
before  the  1974  com  crop  comes  in.  U.S. 
%vheat  carryout  is  estimated  at  200  mil.  bn. — 
the  lowest  In  over  20  year.--. 

Scan-  thing  Is  that  the  "72  world  crop 
'shortfall"  was  only  1  ..  less  than  the  rec- 
ord breaking  1971  crop.  Imagine  what  food 
and  feed  prices  woiUd  have  been  had  the 
world  deficit  been  greater — or  if  the  U.S. 
hadn't  had  back-to-back  bumper  crops  in 
1971,  "72  and  '73,  say  grain  reserve  advocates. 
What's  more,  we  no  longer  have  a  reserve 
of  diverted  acres  to  draw  on.  Then,  there's 
nur  humanitarlati  responsibility  to  less  de- 


veloped countries  who  depend  on  us  for  food 
grants. 

DOES     HUMPHREY  HAVE  THE  ANSWfS? 

Becau&e  of  our  current  low  carryover.  Dr. 
Louis  Thompson  of  Iowa  State  estimates 
that  even  a  5'<  drop  In  U.S.  crop  prodtictlon 
this  year  would  spell  real  trouble.  Ironic 
thing  is  that  lf»74  could  also  turn  out  to  be 
a  year  ivith  market-busting  surplu&es.  To 
cover  both  posslbUltles.  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey  of  Minnesota  has  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  "7.3  farm  bill  which  he 
figures  v.'ill  Insure  consumers  stable  food 
supplies  while  reducing  risks  to  farmers. 

The  bill  '.vould  c!it«bllsh  minimttm  carry- 
over leveL-^  for  key  commoditieK— 600  mil. 
bu.  for  wheat.  7.6  mil.  bu.  (corn  equivalent) 
for  feed  grains.  150  mil.  bu.  lor  i^ivbeaus  and 
5  mil.  bales  for  cotton.  Commodity  Credit 
Corp.  would  hold  one-third  of  these  stocks. 
Tlie  res'  would  be  pipe  line  suppiu-s  or  held 
by  larmers  and  the  trade. 

To  acquire  Its  stock.s.  CCC  would  sop  up 
excess  production  in  big  crop  years  by  offer- 
ing loans  at  66  to  00',  of  the  target  price. 
To  sweeten  the  pot.  Humphrey  would  raise 
1974  target  prices  to  93  per  bu.'for  wheat.  62 
per  bu.  for  corn  and  50-  per  lb.  for  cotton — 
up  from  $2,05.  »1.38  and  38o,  respectively. 

In  lean  years,  when  projected  carryover 
dipped  ijclow  the  established  mlnUnum.'cCC 
stocks  would  be  released— but  for  no  less 
than  135',:  of  target  to  isolate  them  from 
the  market.  Export  licensing  and  some  trade 
restrictions  would  also  go  Into  effect, 

rr'S  THE  PSINCIPLE  THAT  COUNTS 

The  key  question  is  whether  you  want  the 
government  to  get  back  into  the  grain  storage 
business.  Groups  such  as  the  American 
Bakers  Association.  Church  World  Services, 
the  National  Corn  Growers  Association  and 
National  Farmers  Union  say  yes.  Llulug  up 
in  opposition  are  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wheat  Growers  aud  the 
USDA. 

Opponents  aren't  against  a  reserve  for 
famine  relief— they  Just  don't  want  stocks 
piling  up  In  the  bands  of  government.  They 
say  there's  too  fine  a  line  between  govern- 
ment food  reserves  and  government  sur- 
pluses. 

"If  the  government  had  had  stocks  of  soy- 
beans the  day  prices  went  to  $10  per  bu..  yoxt 
know  what  would  have  happened,  even  if  It 
would  have  taken  a  new  act  of  Congress  to 
do  it."  says  Don  Donnelly  ol  the  Farm 
Bureau. 

Secretary  Butz's  thinking:  Under  existing 
legislation,  we  have  the  capability  to  adjust 
production  if  importing  countries  ahare 
with  us  their  projected  needs.  Reserves 
needed  to  meet  emergencies  should  be  held 
by  Importing  countries,  farmers  and  the 
trade. 

"From  The  standpoint  of  the  farmer,  food 
reserves  can  never  be  perfectly  Isolated  from 
the  market."  Butz  explains.  "Buyers  know 
they  ate  there,  and  It  is  grossly  unfair  to 
expect  farmers  to  produce  In  excess  of  pro- 
jected annual  requirements  and  then  be 
penalized  by  the  depressed  prices  which  gov- 
trnment  stocks  would  produce." 

Robert  Lewis  of  the  National  Farmei-s 
Union  charges  that  the  Administration  Is  al- 
ready hurting  farmers  by  encouraging  over- 
production. After  the  elections.  Farmers 
Union  expects  a  Congress  more  Independent 
of  the  Administration,  so  wUl  press  for  an 
even  higher  loan  rate  than  that  proposed 
by  Humphrey,  commodities  under  farmer 
control  plus  storage  payments.  Ihevu  settle 
for  the  Humphrey  bill  for  now. 

"We  think  farmei-s  would  be  better  off 
with  a  tightly  written  law  (such  as  the 
Humphrey  amendment)  that  would  meet 
constimer  needs  but  insulate  producers  from 
political  and  consumer  pressures  for  cheap 
food  than  they  are  with  the  boom  and  bust 
program  we  have  now."  Lewis  says.  "Right 
now.  farmers  are  headUig  for  a  bust." 


CascKl  on  a  land  cost  of  $60  per  acre  and 
a  llO-bu.  yield,  Purdue  economists  estimate 
It  may  cost  you  81.65  per  bu.  to  grow  com 
this  year— po.-wlble  *1  B5  if  you  didn't  buv 
your  lertiliTer  until  this  spring.  If  corn  price.>< 
fall,  the  best  you  could  get  from  the  govern- 
ment now  would  be  ftl.lO  under  loan. 

Under  The  Humphrey  amendment,  the 
CCC  would  probably  acquire  stocks  under 
loan  this  .\ei.. — presumably  in  the  neighbor- 
htxKl  of  61.80  per  bu. 

Walter  Goepplnger  of  the  National  Com 
Growers  says  a  reserve  such  as  Humphrey  Li 
propt>sii:g  is  needed  and  may  head  off  panic 
legislation  later.  "Pood  is  a  public  utility. 
even  If  we  do  not  know  it."  he  explains,  "i: 
severe  sliortage  comes,  agriculture  will  be 
rciii'Utied — just  like  other  public  utilltief. 
Bo  we  should  be  smart  enough  to  set  tbv 
i;iilde  lines  ourselves,  ijefore  It  happons  " 

WDPLO   THE    PnOCBAM    WaBKV 

Jovry  Hecs  of  the  National  .^s?ncla;lou  of 
Wheat  Crowei.s  notes  that  prior  to  the  197'.: 
world  crop  shortfall,  the  U-S.  had  880  mU-  bu 
of  carryover  wheat — 260  mil.  bu.  more  than 
Humphrey  hopes  to  maintain.  He  doubts  the 
triggering  mechanisms  and  export  control 
oi  the  program  could  have  withstood  tht- 
pressures  of  the  market,  so  we'd  have  endea 
up  with  the  same  low  carr>*over  we  have  now 

"We  feel  importing  countries  can  establisti 
their  own  reserve  needs  better  than  we  can. ' 
he  contUiues.  "A  reserve  large  enough  ti» 
meet  their  needs  would  depress  our  prtce^ 
and  relieve  them  of  a  responi>lbtlity  they 
ought  to  shoulder  themselves." 

As  for  domestic  reserves  and  dollar-n-Iont 
bread  scares.  Rees  points  out  that  we  pro- 
duce enough  wheat  to  export  more  than 
twice  the  amount  we  consume  domestlcRii\ 
"The  domestic  market  has  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  the  wheat  they  reed."  I.e 
declares. 

SUMMING    rr    UP 

A  strategic  gain  reser\-e  promise*  ctn- 
siuners  stable  food  and  feed  prices — which 
means  you  probably  won't  get  as  many  bi< 
price  run-ups  that  paid  otl  so  many  mort- 
gages last  year.  You  could  live  with'  that  if 
you  can  convince  city  Congressmen  you  need 
high  enough  loan  and  target  prices  to  prop 
up  prices  in  big  crop  years.  That  niay  bo 
tough. 

Even  without  a  grain  reserxe,  however,  the 
government  is  Involved  m  your  operation — 
as  things  stand  now.  you  don't  have  much 
price  protection  and  you  must  put  your  faith 
m  the  USDA  to  adjust  production  to  meet 
conrr'uner  needs  at  fair  prices  to  you. 


FACING  THE  WORLD  FOOD  CRISIS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
world  currently  faces  a  iood  crlsi-s  oi 
unprecedented  magnitude.  Not  only  is 
there  the  prospect  of  a  long  series  of 
famines,  but  there  is  a  grave  danger  thnt 
what  is  now  a  short-teitn  crisis  will  be- 
come a  chronic  situation. 

Nobel  Prize  winner  Norman  Borlaut: 
estimates  that  between  10  million  and 
50  million  people  could  starve  to  deaMi 
in  India  in  the  next  year.  Anc  in  Africi 
the  long  drought  continues. 

This  is  a  problem  for  &11  of  us.  A*  Dt 
Borlaug  says: 

You  cr>n't  build  peact-  on  empty  stomach-'^ 

I  hnve  introduced  Senate  Resolution 
3::9.  the  world  food  resolution,  wtuch 
urges  the  United  States  to  take  prompt 
steps  to  meet  this  crisis.  Unless  action 
Is  taken  immediately,  starvation  may  be- 
come the  normal  condition  for  much  ot 
humanity. 

An  article  in  tiie  New  York  Times  Ji 
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July  26,  1974,  describes  what  has  becoitie 
1  desperate  situation.  The  article,  en- 
liiled  "Experts  Ask  Action  To  Avoid 
Miilions  or  Deatlis  in  Pood  Crisis."  points 
out  that  the  fertilizer  shortage  combined 
.;  iUi  the  drought  c  nditions  have  reduced 
'.iort  production  drastically  and  brought 
^s  to  the  crisis  point  sooner  than  anyone 
lijd  expected.  Thf?  article  aho  reveals 
liiM  the  -Green  Revolution"  has  been 
practiced  on  less  than  one-tenth  of  tlie 
land  in  mast  developing  countries,  be- 
cause it  is  heavily  dei^cndent  on  hlgh- 
tti-hnoloo'  and  large  capital  investment. 
The  onlj-  real  solution  to  these  prob- 
Icr.is.  the  oi'ticle  concludes,  is  a  lai*ye- 
F'-ale  hici*ease  iii  arrricultuie  production 
on  the  part  of  th?  developing  countiies. 
Tilts  wIU  require  not  only  ijicreased  tech- 
nical assistance  but  also  large  quantities 
of  fertilizer  credit.  Even  if  the^e  con- 
ditions caji  be  created,  most  experts 
agree  that  the  situation  is  hopeless  if  we 
do  not  stablhi^e  th;;  world  population. 

Th(*  problems  of  population  growth 
and  agricultural  production  will  be  Im- 
portant naatlers  for  the  attention  of  the 
World  Food  Conference  in  November.  It 
Is  essential  '.ha:  we  not  only  aveit  a 
short-term  disaster,  but  also  take  ^teps 
toward  a  permanent  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  at;k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fuU  text  of  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Recoru. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  Uie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
KsTEr.  ch  A-SK  AciioN  To  Avoid  iliuuva  c* 
Deaths  ik  Food  Crisis 
(By  Boyce  Penaberger) 
From  drought-be&leged  Africa  lo  the  Jlitery 
Chicago  grain  market,  Irom  worried  Oovern- 
meiic  of&ces  lu   WaAhington    to   the  portly- 
filled  grauarles  of  teemiiig  India,  the  long- 
predictwl  world  food  crisis  is  beglmiliig  to 
take  shape  as  one  of  the  greatest  peacetime 
problems  the  world  has  bud  to  fuce  tii  modern 
tiiues. 

With  growing  frequency,  a  variety  of  lead- 
ing ludiTlduml  experts  and  relevant  organiza- 
tions are  coming  forth  to  warn  that  a  major 
global  food  shortage  Is  developlit^. 

They  say  It  la  almost  certain  lo  threaten 
the  lives  of  many  millions  of  people  in  the 
Dext  yenr  or  two,  and  they  urge  International 
action  to  prevent  a  short-term  crisis  from 
t>e':omiug  a  chronic  condition. 

A  DlFFraEKT  StTrATlCirT 

While  there  have  always  been  famines  and 
warnings  of  tomiae.  food  expects  generally 
agree  that  the  situation  now  is  subatantlally 
different  for  ttuse  reason^ ; 

World  population  Is  expanding  by  larger 
numbers  each  year,  especially  In  the  poor 
eounirlis  that  are  most  .lUsceptJble  of  famine. 
Last  year,  the  population  increnfed  by  7C 
mtUion,  the  largest  Increase  ever.  The  num- 
ber of  mouths  to  feed  throughout  the  aorld 
hitf  doubled  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

While  agricultural  production  has  general- 
ly kept  pace.  It  has  done  to  by  increasing 
reliance  ou  new,  hlgh-tediuology  forms  of 
*-ir:!ilinr  that  are  now  thrccitoiied  h'j-  shortatjes 
of  fertUlaer  and  energy  and  soaring  price-.;  of 
r^w  m;ilerlaia. 

The  praln  reserves  that  once  made  it  pofi- 
siole  to  send  emergency  food  lo  sirlclten  areas 
are  now  largely  depleted.  The  huge  American 
farm  '"iuapluses"  that  were  such  un  item  of 
controversy  in  the  nlnetecn-slxties  have  long 
since  been  given  away  or  sold  and  eaten.  The 
vorld  8^oel:plle  of  gnUn  that.  In  iPfli.  was 


equivalent  to  95  doys  of  world  consumption 
i>as  fallen  to  les-s  than  a  26-day  supply  now. 
As  the  Arab  oU  embargo  hastened  the 
'iejiniiing  of  the  energy  crisis,  so  a  major 
global  ^oruge  of  fertilizer,  precipitated  by 
Ibe  oil  squcei^c.  Is  cutting  Into  this  year's 
RjirlcuUuial  proUuctivitj  la  severnl  populous 
countries. 

SOONER  THAK  EXPCCTfO 

Tue  la.-k  of  fertUizer  and  rain  and  the 
u-itlmely  arrival  of  rains  in  some  areas,  are, 
ill  the  view  of  many  International  food  au- 
thoritles.  bringing  the  world  to  a  food  crlste 
sooner  than  had  Ueen  expected  a  year  or 
two  ago. 

The  fertilizer  fhortage  has  already  stuuted 
the  latest  wheal,  crop  m  India  and  wUi  ItiEely 
reduce  the  «t!cci'eding  crops  no  Mverely  that 
by  this  autumn  India  could  be  experiencing 
K  !amnie  of  slzoablc  proportions.  Unlejfs  mas- 
sive Internjtlouai  uid  is  forthcoming,  Nor- 
man fliirlaug.  the  Nobel  Prize-winning  de- 
vrloper  of  high-yielding  wheat,  has  forecast, 
from  10  million  to  50  million  persons  could 
starve  to  death  In  India  I'l  the  next  12 
month!'. 

Hla  forecu-t  Is  ba»ed  on  the  calculated 
n\imber  of  people  the  wheat  shortfall  would 
liave  fed  plus  a  factor  for  the  shortfalls  ex- 
pected lu  crops  not  yet  harvested  but  1  icklng 
icrtlliTier  and  rain, 

In  other  parts  of  Asia  mid  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica where  supply  has  long  barely  mtt  and 
•sometimes  failed  to  meet  demand,  people  are 
beginning  to  experience  unusually  severe 
f.:od  shortages.  The  food  that  Is  avaUable 
has  tKcome  ao  costly  that  the  meagerest  of 
meals  for  mllllous  of  poor  famUies  take 
irom  SO  to  100  per  ceut  of  their  incomes. 

EXPERTS  NOT  OPTIMISTIC 

And  hi  Africa  the  long  drought  conditions. 
Internatloual  relief  agencies  forecast  that 
the  effects  lu  coming  months  could  be  more 
severe  than  ever  because  the  people  have  been 
weiikcned  by  previous  years  of  deprivation. 

Before  this  year  is  out.  many  food  experts 
fear,  the  soaring  curve  of  food  consumption 
will  have  overtaken  the  gentler  slope  of  food 
production  for  the  vast  majority  of  tlic 
world's  people,  bringing  more  of  mankind 
to  hunger  than  ever  beiore. 

Many  food  and  luternatioual  relief  experts 
My  privately  that  they  are  not  optimistic 
atxiut  how  fast  the  rich  countries  wUl  re- 
.spond  to  a  large  famine.  "It  may  take  50 
^r  100  million  deaths  before  people  are  moved 
to  t^nd  some  kind  of  eOTectlve.  long-term 
.solution."  one  foundation  official  said. 

A  number  of  experts  believe  that  the  crisis 
may  try  the  humanitarian  potential  of  the 

American   people — who   control    the   world's     required   for   normal  growth   and  acilrltT.'^ 
largest  source  of  food— as  never  before.  In-     Dr.  Bror,-n  said. 

creasing  social  and  political  pressures  within  Even  In  countries  where  protein  and  calo- 
aaected  countries  and  growing  stresiies  on  rle  intake  may  be  adequate,  there  can  still 
business  as  usual"  international  trading  be  malnutrition  due  to  deficiencies  in  one  or 
practices  may  test  to  the  limit  the  ability  more  trace  nutrients.  W.H.O.  authorities  pe- 
er world  leaders  to  cooperate.  tlmate   that  700  million  people  now  sufler 

Addeke   Boerma.   director   general   of    the     Iron   deflclency   anemia   severely  enough   to 
United  Nittlona'  Food   and  Agriculture  Or-     Impair  theU-  ability  to  work. 
ganization,  said  that  the  luternatloual  com-         ~  .        - 

munit;-  must  soon  oome  to  terms  with  "the 
fitaric  ri^allties  facing  the  people  of  this 
planet." 

"Remember."  Mr.  Boerma  said,  'that,  lor 
one  thing,  prolonged  deprivation  leads  peo- 
ple to  desperaticQ.  Desperation  oiteu  leads 
them  to  violence.  And  Tlolence,  as  we  all 
know,  thrives  on  enlarged  prospects  of  break- 
I015  down  restramts  Including  those  of  na- 
tional frontiers." 

Normon  Borlaug  often  warns  of  the  •lame 
thing  when  he  says.  "Tou  can't  build  pence 
on  empty  stomaches." 

The  growing  food  shortage  began  to  tie- 
come  crlUcaJ  In  1972.  when  a  lack  of  ruin  in 
many  countries  led  to  poor  crops.  World  grain 


Union  caused  lliat  country  to  buy  In  I97;i 
one-fovirth  of  the  United  States  wheat  crop. 
"This  small  change  was  enough  to  rauso 
violent  responses  lu  prices  and  shifting  of 
foreign  exchnuges  expenditure  &aJ  human 
suffering."  aald  Lowell  Hardin,  heed  of  agri- 
cultural programs  for  the  Ford  Foundation,  a 
major  supporter  of  agricultural  re-seareh. 

Poor  weather  this  year,  coupled  with  the 
fertilizer  ihortnge.  is  expected  to  limit  cro;> 
yields  fiharply  again.  The  eCecis  wlU.  of 
course,  be  fe.t  most  severely  in  countrlt? 
wlieie  ihc  nutiltion  levels  s»e  already 
inadequate. 

Although  area.-;  of  mahniiriHon  exts*  1' 
virlitally  hH  underdeveloped  countries,  by 
f«.r  Cie  gieate-^t  food  pioblems  now  exi&t 
among  the  700  nillllcn  people  of  lutiin. 
Paki-'tan  and  Bunfjiadesh.  Other  large  prob- 
lem areas  me  in  the  droucht-siricktii 
regions  of  Africa,  in  northeastern  Brazil, 
among  t;ie  Andean  ludiaios,  and  in  the  poorer 
pan-  of  Jlexico  and  Central  America. 

Ih^  Overseas  Development  Council,  a 
privare  'think  tank'  that  studies  the  world 
food  situation,  esUmates  that  one  billion 
people  suffer  serious  hunger  at  least  part  ol 
::ie  year.  Tlie  F.A.O.  estimates  that  400  mii- 
lion  people  are  malnourished  but  acids  Iha: 
•a  Icos  conservative  deflnitiou  [of  uialnuUi- 
lion)  might  double  the  figure." 

According  to  the  World  Health  Organhui- 
tio:!.  ten  million  children  under  the  age  of  5 
are  now  chronically  and  severely  mal- 
nourished, and  00  mUlion  more  are  moder- 
ately affected.  WhUe  undemourlahed  children 
may  reinain  alive  for  a  while,  tliey  are  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  to  minor  Uifectio-.is 
diseases. 

"Where  deat])  certiflcalcs  arc  Issued  for 
preschool  infants  In  the  poor  countries,  death 
13  generally  attributed  to  measles,  pneumo- 
ula.  dysentery  or  some  other  disease  when.  In 
fuct.  these  chilciren  weie  probably  victims  or 
maiuuirition,"  said  Lester  Brown,  senior 
fellow  of  the  Overseas  Development  CouncP.. 
W.H.O.  flgures  show  that  of  all  the  dcaihs 
in  the  poor  countries,  more  than  half  occur 
amonct  children  under  five,  and  that  the 
vast  majority  of  these  deaths,  perhaps  as 
many  as  75  per  ceut.  are  due  to  malnutritloi: 
compiicat«d  by  Infection. 

WfaUe  most  people  recognise  that  protein 
deflclency  Is  a  major  problem,  few  appreciate 
that  many  people  also  suffer  from  a  lack  of 
starchy  foods,  which  suppiv  calories  for 
energy. 

BELOW   THE    MIKIUIJU 

"Average  calorie  intake  In  countries  con- 
tainhig  close  to  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
people   is   l}eIow   th»   nutritional   minimum 
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Every  year  hundreds  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren, especially  In  Southern  Asia,  go  blind 
due  to  a  lack  of  the  leafy  g»en  or  vellow 
vegetables  that  supply  vitamin  A. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  publicized  recent 
hope  for  Improving  world  food  production  Is 
the  controversial  "Oreen  Revolution."  the 
uie  of  new  seed  varieties  that  respond  to  Ir- 
rigation and  fertilizer  \Mth  vastly  Increased 
crop  yields. 

Although  the  new.  hibh-vlelding  strahvs 
Involve  mainly  only  two  kinds  of  crops, 
wheat  and  rice,  the  potential  benefits  are 
significant  because  each  of  these  grains  sup- 
plies one-fifth  of  the  world's  food,  more  than 
atiy  other  source,  plant  or  animal. 

.  .  „ In  Aila.  where  the  alluatlon  is  most  crttl- 

production  fell  4  per  cent,  a  algniflcant  drop  cal.  cereal  enLlJu,  meaning  irticat  and  rlc« 
because  the  demand  for  food  grows  by  2  almost  exclusively,  supply  74  per  cent  of  the 
per  cent  each  year.  Drought  hi  the  Soviet     calories  consumed.  In  North  America  cereal 


grains  supply  only  24  per  cent  of  Hie  caloric 
intake.  The  difference  is  that  North  Ameri- 
cans and,  Increasingly  Europeans  and  JapA- 
nese.  consume  large  quantities  of  meat,  milk 
HHd  vegetables. 

However,  because  much  of  the  mebt  and 
djiliy  products  consumed  In  the  United 
States  require  grain  for  their  production,  the 
average  American  diet  requires  about  five 
times  as  much  grain  to  be  grown  as  does  the 
average  Indian  diet. 

The  "Green  Revolution"  has  beon  crit- 
icized as  giving  all  the  advantages  to  large- 
icale  high-technology  farmers  who  then 
sqtiee?*  out  their  Boialler  competitors.  Be- 
cause most  of  the  world's  farmers  have  been 
100  poor  to  buy  irrigating  equipment  and 
fertilizer  and  too  isolated  lo  get  the  needed 
technical  advice,  they  have  not  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  farming  methods  as 
i&idily  as  have  wealthier  farmers. 

NtW  CREDtr  SOUGHT 

For  these  and  other  reasons.  Green  Revolu- 
tion farming  has  not  been  practiced  on  one- 
half  the  arable  land  lu  any  developing  coun- 
try, and  In  most  of  those  countries  It  has 
been  used  on  less  thnn  one-teiuh  the  farm- 
land. 

Thus,  ftgrlcultiu-al  researchers  like  Mr.  Bor- 
laug note,  the  fuU  gains  to  oe  made  through 
the  Green  Revolution  have  yet  to  be  realized. 
Efforts  are  now  under  way  through  many 
agencies  to  develop  credit  mechanisnia  for 
6mall  fanners  to  enable  them  to  Ujveat  higher 
yields  and  to  improve  the  teaching  01  new 
farming  methods  to  small  farmers. 

In  small  countries  where  this  has  been 
done,  such  as  Taiwan,  where  the  average 
farm  sire  Is  2^2  acres,  it  has  been  found  that 
small  farms  outproduce  the  htige  "agribusi- 
ness" farms  of  the  United  States.  American 
farms  yield  an  average  of  3.060  pounds  of 
grain  per  acre  per  year.  Taiwanese  farmers 
get  3,320  pounds. 

While  a  long-term  solution  of  the  world 
food  crisis  depends  ou  fundamental  changes 
in  the  policies  and  practices  of  most  small 
countries,  the  short-term  solutions,  many 
authorities  feel,  depend  more  ou  United 
Stales  policy. 

From  the  inid-uinetc<:n- fifties  to  the  nine- 
teen-seventles.  while  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment was  buying  aurpius  grain  to  Icecp 
market  prices  up.  much  of  the  developlns 
world  relied  on  this  excess  production  to  pre- 
vent famine.  Through  a  change  in  Depart- 
ment of  Agrictuture  policy,  American  graUi 
reserves  have  now  been  largely  eliminated. 
To  an  extent  greater  than  many  people 
realized,  it  was  American  stirpluses  tbat 
stood  as  the  world's  buffer  between  enough 
to  eat  and  famine.  Now  there  Is  considerable 
controversy  over  whether  the  United  States 
should  reestablish  large  grain  reserves  or.  as 
an  alternative,  contribute  to  a  proposed  world 
granary  that  famine-stricken  nations  could 
draw  upon. 

The  debate  includes  concern  over  the  Im- 
pact of  an  American  reserve  ou  domestic 
prices,  with  the  perennial  conflict  between 
larmers  who  want  to  sell  for  high  prices  and 
consumers  who  want  to  buy  for  low. 

Although  mauy  food  experts  see  a  world 
grain  reserve  as  essential  in  dealing  with 
sporadic  famines,  most  agree  that,  for  the 
long  range,  even  the  vast  productivity  of 
American  farms  camiot  forever  make  up  the 
world's  food  deficits.  Population  is  growing 
too  large. 

While  every  country  produces  all  or  mo3t 
of  the  food  it  consumes  only  a  handful  pro- 
duce much  more  than  enough  for  domestic 
needs,  thus  providing  large  quantities  for 
export.  Besides  the  United  States,  the  major 
food  exporters  Include  Canada,  Australia  and 
Argent  ina. 

BEAUSTIC   SOLUTION' 

For  the  long-term  solution,  few  experts 
s*e  any  realistic  solution  other  than  to  In- 
tensify the  agriculture  within  the  develop- 
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Ing  cou:itries,  trying  to  make  each  countr>' 
as  nearly  self  sufficient  as  possible.  The 
agronomists  note  that  because  agriculture 
in  the  United  States  and  other  developed 
countries  Is  already  operating  near  the  limits 
of  presently  available  technology,  whatever 
gains  that  can  be  expected  must  come  from 
improvement  in  the  countries  wher«  agri- 
culture remains  poor. 

However,  the  experts  not*,  upgrading  bp- 
riculture  in  the  poor  coimtries  will  not  be 
easy,  because  that  effort  would  depend  on 
ample  si-.pplips  of  feriiiizer  (nnd  the  petro- 
leum from  which  much  fertilizer  is  madet. 
irritation  eqtUpment  aud  know-how,  new 
CI  edit  mechanisms  and  c?utinulug  piiuit- 
breodliiK  program.'^  to  adapt  the  better 
slraJns  to  local  climntic  conditions. 

Much  of  tills  effort  is  l>ecomlug  Incicfi;^- 
ingly  costly  In  a  world  of  scarce  rcsoui-ces  and 
light  mar'^eis. 

'.Many  experts.  s\ieh  as  George  Havrar.  a 
pioneer  in  breeding  belter  food  plants  and 
a  lormer  president  of  the  Rocliefellcr  Foun- 
dation see  dimcult  conflicts  bcween  the 
humanitarian  desire  to  rescue  famine  vic- 
tims with  food  handouts  and  the  need  to 
mcrcase  incentives  for  poor  countries  to  be- 
come more  self-reliant  In  food. 

"V.liy  should  we  feed  countries  that  won't 
lecd  t hemsel ves," '  Dr.  Harrar  01  ten  chwl - 
lenges. 

Willie  no  oue  advocates  abandoning  inno- 
cent famine  victims,  many  agree  with  Dr. 
Harrar  that  ways  must  be  found  to  end  the 
history  of  dependence  on  the  United  States 
for  food  that  many  small  countries  have  had. 
Because  of  the  great  complexity  of  the 
food  problem,  and  because  of  the  Increasing 
interdependence  of  nations  in  matters  of 
food,  fertilizer,  energy  and  raw  materials. 
many  authorities  see  a  need  to  develop  new 
world  Institutions  to  deal  effectl\-ely  wUh 
the  problems. 

Even  then,  most  experts  are  not  sanguine, 
for  there  remains  the  problem  of  population 
growth. 

"I  don't  think  there's  any  eolution  to  the 
world  food  situation  unless  we  get  popu- 
lation stabilized,"  said  Sterling  Wortman, 
vice  president  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
'Those  of  us  who  have  been  working  to  in- 
crease the  food  supply  have  never  asstimed 
we  were  doing  any  more  than  buying  time." 


CITY    OP    CHICAGO'S    PROCLAMA- 
TION ON  GSA  DAY 

Mr.  PE31CY.  Mr.  President.  July  1974 
marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  GSA  and 
I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  earlier  this 
month  the  city  of  Chicago  recognized 
GSA's  25th  year  of  Government  service 
by  proclaiming  July  1  GSA  day  in  Chi- 
cago. I  share  the  city's  sentiments  that 
GSA  has  been  dedicated  to  the  goals  of 
efficient  service  and  excellence  in  per- 
forming its  Federal  management  re- 
sponsibilities. Much  of  this  recognition 
can  be  attributed  to  tiie  outstanding 
leadei-ship  abilities  of  the  Administrator 
of  GSA.  Arthur  F.  Sampson.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  U>  congratu- 
late each  of  the  40.000  GSA  employees 
for  25  years  of  excellent  service  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  I  ask  miani- 
mous  consent  to  print  in  the  Record  tlie 
proclamation  issued  by  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Recokd,  as  follows: 

Peoclamatiok 

Whereas,  a  quarter  century  ago,  on  July  j, 
1949,  the  General  Services  Administration 
was  establliiheci  by  Section  101  of  the  Ped- 


cral  Fioperty  and  Administrative  Service- 
Act  of  1949  <63  Stat.  3791:    and 

Whereas,  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration has  served  the  public  and  the  agen- 
cies of  uie  Federal  Government  eflectively 
carrying  out  its  procurement  and  property 
management  respunM  bill  ties;  and 

Whereas,  the  observance  ol  thia  25ih  An- 
niversary of  the  Admlr.i&tration  will  be  a 
period  of  recommunication  and  rededicatlon 
to  the  goals  of  emclent  service  and  better 
management  wlLhln  OSA.  and  a  renewal  of 
effort.*  to  improve  ail  phages  oi  OSA  ope'ti- 
110ns.  and 

\Miereas,  loyal  employcts  »ho  have  ser.til 
GSA  during  these  2b  years  will  be  publicly 
recognized  and  liouored:  and  celebrat!ou.^ 
are  planned  which  wUl  Include  all  4D.0OIJ 
GSA  emnloyees  tliroughout  the  natiiju: 

Now,  Therefore,  I  Ricliard  J.  Daley.  Mav^'' 
of  (he  City  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  procJaim 
Monday,  July  1,  1974,  to  be  General  Servive.^ 
Admimtiration  Day  lu  Chicago  and  urge  all 
citlKens  to  take  coguiKance  of  the  ipi;-..!-.! 
events  aiTanged  for  this  time. 

I>ated  this  iSth  day  of  June,  1974. 


CHILDREN  AND  YOUTTI  CAMP 
SAFETY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  chaii-ed  hearings  before  my  Suo- 
committee  on  Children  and  Toulh  on 
the  subject  of  children  and  youth  c&ni,> 
safety.  Every  year  7  million  childrer. 
attend  camps  in  this  coimtry.  When  they 
leave  home  for  summer  camp,  they  0nd 
their  parents  look  forward  to  the  rec- 
reational and  educational  experiences 
that  camping  has  to  offer.  Yet,  for  some, 
camping  turns  to  tiagedj*. 

Testimony  before  the  subcommiUee 
brought  forth  many  facts  which  bear 
upon  the  question  of  whether  the  PedersI 
Government  should  develop  national 
standards  for  youth  csmps.  We  learned, 
for  Instance,  that  in  1973.  at  least  25 
cliildren  died  at  camp:  1,448  wei'e  in- 
jured; and  1,223  suffered  serious  illness 
while  they  attended  camp.  We  also 
learned  of  the  personal  tragedy  suffered 
by  families  of  campers  who  are  injured 
or  killed  at  summer  camp.  We  also 
learned  that  only  six  States  have  good 
camp  safety  laws  which  arc  adequate];- 
enforced. 

Clearly.  pEuents  and  campers  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  camps  that 
they  attend  are  saie  and  responsible. 
They  have  a  right  to  expect  that  those 
few  camps  which  do  not  meet  minimum 
health  and  safety  standards  «ill  not  be 
permitted  to  operate  until  violations  are 
corrected. 

In  a  recent  Washington  Post  article. 
Bill  Gold  does  an  excellent  job  of  point- 
ing out  the  need  for  Federal  legislation 
to  protect  children  at  camp.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  i\\i 
article  be  printed  In  the  RrcoBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Becoro. 
as  fellows: 

irrom  the  WashU-.gton  Pott.  July  17,  l&7i] 

Onb  Tkacitp  At  a  Ti»n: 

(By  BUl  Gold) 

An  ocepn  of  words  washes  over  newspaper 
editors  each  d»y  as  they  scan  Incoming  dis- 
patches. Their  task  Is  to  distill  it  into  teacups 
of  information  that  can  be  passed  along  to 
subscribers  whose  time  Is  limited. 

This  week,  for  example.  Sen.  Walter  F. 
MondaJe  (D-liImn.)  convened  hie  Senate  Bub- 
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committee  on  Chlldrea  and  Touth  to  bear 
testimony  on  the  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act. 
This  Is  a  m?a9ure  that  would,  \t  enacted, 
set  federal  safety  ataudurds  for  the  camps 
to  which  millions  of  parents  send  Uieii-  chil- 
dren. 

StftfC  wrlTer  Rlchnrd  E.  Rotn-.an  was  sent 
to  Capttol  Hill  to  cover  the  hearings,  and 
returned  to  write  a  faci-packed  report  for 
the  next  day's  paper.  He  was  allotted  space 
enough  to  give  the  essence  oi  what  the  legis- 
lation rould  do.  what  the  situation  Is  now. 
who  testified  and  what  was  said.  It  was  a 
'hard  news"  report  on  what  happened. 

What  Rotman  hod  no  apace  to  tell,  and 
what  there  Is  seldom  spBce  enough  to  include 
in  a  news  dispatch,  was  a  book-length  back- 
ground of  detail.  Vet  to  understand  why 
.safety  standards  are  belnc  proposed  for  youth 
camps,  one  needs  to  know  tlia*.  testimony 
was  given  that; 

Youngsters  are  in  some  instances  packed 
Into  anrl?nt  multfple-Mory  hotel'  without 
ivxt  alarms.  Are  escapes,  or  emergency  exits. 
Wlien  Urea  broke  out  In  lacijitieFi  of  this  kind 
in  "New  Hampshire.  New  York.  Pennsylvania 
?nd  el-sewliere."  deaths  resulted. 

lu  California,  62  children  and  ei^i.t  leaders 
were  trnn.*;poried  for  a  200-mile  trip  over  a 
high  speed  highway  m  an  open  tractor- 
trailer  truck  driven  by  a  young  counselor. 
Five  were  kUled  and  oU  the  others  injured. 
The  witness  who  gave  this  testimony  was 
Mitch  Kiirmnn,  whose  young  son  had 
drowned  In  an  earlier  camp  "accident."  Kur- 
man  testified  that  he  sent  a  check  to  Cali- 
fornia authorities  for  an  official  report  on 
the  highway  tragedy;  his  check  was  re- 
turned and  he  was  informed  that  "this  in- 
formation is  not  available  to  the  public." 

Children  from  a  Long  Ii>land  camp  were 
sent  to  visit  Pennsylvania  "in  a  bus  with 
faulty  steering"  driven  by  -a  driver  whose 
license  had  been  revoked  for  previous  viola- 
tions." Seven  died  and  53  were  injured. 

One  camp  had  a  16-year-old  part-time 
dishwasher  and  part-time  "instructor"  in 
charge  of  Its  rifle  range.  When  a  young  camp- 
er's rifle  Jammed,  the  uiitructor  took  over 
the  rifle  In  an  attempt  to  fix  it.  The  young 
camper  wa."!  shot  In  the  abdomen. 

Youths  at  another  camp  were  permitted 
to  float  down  a  swift  river  in  Inner  tubes 
with  counselors  who  were  "untrained  in  life- 
saving  and  resuscitation  techniques." 

The  children  were  not  given  lifejackecs. 
One  child  became  entangled  in  a  fallen  tree 
in  the  water,  and  began  to  drown.  When  a 
counselor  was  asked  what  she  did  when  she 
saw  the  girl  drowning,  she  said.  "I  screamed." 
Asked  what  she  did  next,  she  snld.  "I 
cried."  The  child  died. 

Flft«en  children  were  left  in  the  care  of 
a  15-year-old  "counselor-in-tramius:"  at 
one  camp.  It  was  testified  that  the  13-year- 
old  "used  a  hoe  handle  as  a  bat  to  strike  the 
eye  of  a  camper  and  blind  him."  The  parents 
of  the  child  were  Ignored  by  camp  outhori- 
tios  for  eight  months.  Only  when  the  par- 
ents filed  suit  did  the  camp  file  a  report 
with  the  Stat-  health  department.  The  law- 
requires  that  a  report  be  filed  within  two 
days — but  there  is  no  penalty  for  late  filing. 
The  testimony  went  on  for  hours.  There  is 
no  space  to  print  It  all,  and  you  wouldn't 
have  time  to  read  it  all.  But  even  without 
reading  a  v.ord  of  it,  we  have  long  knou'ii 
the  basic  facts. 

We  know  that  children  nt  cnmp  have  been 
beaten,  injured,  crippled.  blUided.  sexually 
molested,  drowned  and  killed  In  accidents 
and  fires.  We  know  that  there  are  no  federal 
standards  (and  adequate  state  standards  In 
only  8U  Jiu-lslctlons)  covering  the  safety  of 
buUdjngs,  electrical  wiring,  equipment  or 
vehicles.  We  know  that  although  some  camp 
operators  voluntarily  mamtaln  right  safety 
standards,  others  do  not,  and  no  federal  law 
requires  them  to  adhere  to  any  level  of 
trnlning  or  competence  for  their  employees 


If  there  Bre  no  federal  standards,  how  is  a 
parent  to  know  which  camp  is  safe'/  The 
Youth  Camp  Safety  Act  has  been  studied, 
debated,  pigeonholed,  and  studied  again — 
nil  without  affirmative  action — for  two  chief 
reasons.  Nobody  likes  to  be  regulated,  and 
camp  operators  are  not  exception.  More  per- 
tinent, perhaps,  is  this:  camp  owners  are 
campnign  coutiibutors,  and  Congress  has 
been  catering  to  their  withes  rather  than 
to  the  wishes  of  the  millions  of  parents  who 
bend  their  children  to  camp. 

POSrSCRIPT 

I'm  reminded  of  George  Jean  Nathan's  ob- 
serration;  "Bad  ofllclals  are  elected  by  good 
fitirens  who  tlo  not  vote." 


REFORM  OF  OUR  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

Mi  ,  TOWER.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  the  i-ecent 
I.-ss'-ie  of  variable  intere.'^t  rates  notes  by 
Citicoip  hRo  brought  to  public  atten- 
tion the  low  rate  of  interest  oflTered  to 
the  .-injall  consumer -saver  and  the  need 
to  press  for  orderly,  constructive  and 
comprehensive  reform  of  our  financial 
Institutions. 

It  is  apparent  that  our  piesent  finan- 
cial structure  has  become  less,  flexible, 
unable  to  meet  Uie  challenges  posed  by 
a  changing  economic  climate.  Savings 
minded  individuals  are  finding  finan- 
cially advantageous  avenues  which  total- 
ly bypass  our  financial  institutions.  The 
situation  is  complicated  for  we  must  bal- 
ance the  interests  of  all  participants  in 
our  financial  system — savers  as  well  as 
borrowers.  Congress  must  face  this  di- 
lemma head-on  and  resolve  the  conflict 
between  consumer  savers  who  are  en- 
titled to  a  fair  rate  of  return  on  their 
savings  and  the  potential  adverse  effects 
on  financial  institutions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record  to  aid  in  clarifying 
the  cun-ent  situation  and  add  that  both 
follow  recent  editorials  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  calling 
for  sound  comprehensive  structural  re- 
form ot  our  financial  institutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  July  16,  1974 1 
Shobt-Chancimg  the  Sbjali,   saver 

The  proposal  by  two  New  York  bank  hold- 
ing companies  to  offer  small  savers  a  new 
type  of  high  interest  Investment  has  raised  a 
vital,  but  too  nttle  discussed,  question: 
Should  small  savers  be  forced  to  sutler  fl- 
naucially  thru  low  returns  on  their  savlng.s 
In  order  to  generate  low-coat  money  for  home 
mortgages? 

Tho  never  stated  quite  that  bluntly,  cur- 
rent national  policy  Is  that  they  should. 
AUho  the  intent  is  desirable — to  provide  rea- 
sonably priced  financing  for  new  housing, 
the  result  Is  unfair  discrlmlnailon  against 
the  small  saver. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  and  mutual 
savings  banks  arc  the  main  sources  of  home 
mortgage  money,  and  the  government  has 
lised  prices  to  give  them  special  treatment. 
S  &  Ls  and  mutual  banks  have  been  pro- 
tected from  price  competition  by  govern- 
ment-imposed ceilings  on  what  they  can  pay 
depositor.*,  while  the  fiow  of  savings  money 
to  them  has  been  encouraged  by  allowing 
them  a  higher  celling  than  that  set  for  com- 
mercial banks.  Laws  have  likewise  held  down 
fhe  rates  on  mortgages. 


Now,  Citicorp  and  Chase  Manhattan  Corp.. 
the  holdmg  companies  that  own  the  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  and  Chn^w 
Manhattan  Bank,  want  to  ofier  savers  uote-t 
that  would  have  an  Interest  rate  set  1  per- 
ccnt-ige  point  above  the  average  rale  on  U.s 
Treasury  bllLs. 

Citicorp  has  sot  an  initial  interest  rate  oi 
9.7  per  cent  on  Its  oRerlng.  far  above  the  S.as 
pet  cent  paid  by  S  &  Ls  and  mutual  banks  on 
regular  pas-sbook  account  or  the  7.6  per  cent 
they  pay  on  four-year  certificates  of  deposit. 
Aliho  the  notes  would  be  sold  in  minimum 
amounts  of  S5,000.  liie  thrift  instltutiorui 
lievcrtheless  fear  that  the  drain  on  their  de- 
p:>sUs  will  speed  np.  They  feir  especially  that 
the  Idea  may  spread,  or  thai  the  minimum 
may  be  reduced. 

The  thrift  Institutions  regard  tho  notes  a 
scheme  to  get  around  the  government's  In- 
terest rate  celling  on  banks,  Since  the  note.> 
are  i.ssued  by  the  parent  holding  companicn 
and  not  by  the  banks,  the  Fedetal  Reserve 
Board  says  it  can't  block  the  plan. 

But  the  Fed  hafi  urged  a  delay,  and  Sen. 
William  Proxmire  and  Rep.  Wright  Patman 
hove  called  for  new  legislation  to  limit  such 
notes. 

In  respc'iise  to  Federal  B*sene  Board  pres- 
sure Citicorp  has  extended  the  intltlal  re- 
demprion  period  to  two  years,  after  which 
the  s-l.x-month  periods  would  take  effect 
Ihat  makes  the  notes  significantly  lesa  at- 
tractive. 

Government  maneuvers  to  restrict  the  op- 
tions ol  small  savers  are  not  new.  Last  year 
ihe  celling  was  briefiy  removed  from  four- 
year  certificates,  but  the  high-yielding  CDs' 
proved  so  popular  that  the  government  re- 
imposed  the  ban— with  the  support  of  the 
3&L3. 

For  years.  Treasury  bills  were  sold  in 
amounts  as  little  as  »1.000.  but  the  minimum 
has  tjecn  raised  to  410.000.  Government  op- 
position is  said  to  have  sidetracked  a  pro- 
posal by  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  to 
offer  bonds  in  units  as  little  as  9100. 

The  effect  of  such  measures  has  been  to 
keep  Interest  payments  to  small  aavers  low 
and  to  block  alternatives  by  keeping  mini- 
mum purchases  high.  The  small  saver  is 
thus  locked  in,  while  the  rich  and  corporate 
savers  are  free  to  desert  the  thrift  institu- 
tions for  more  fertile  fields  of  investment. 
JEvcn  In  a  free  market,  there  would  be 
some  iipread  between  the  Interest  rates  pay- 
able on  small  deposits  and  on  large  ones.  But 
as  the  latter  rates  have  risen  to  record  highs, 
the  spread  has  become  far  more  than  is  fair, 
and  funds  have  been  flowing  out  of  S  A:  Ls 
and  savings  banks,  thus  making  money  for 
mortgages  almost  unavailable.  The  proposed 
notes.  It  Is  feared,  would  mean  disaster. 

But  we  can't  see  that  the  solution  lies  in 
efforts  to  extend  controls  and  arbitrary  re- 
straints. It  lies  rather  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Usury  celling  have  already  been  lifted 
in  many  states,  including  nunots.  and  there 
la  talk  of  variable-rate  mortgages  on  which 
the  interest  charge  would  vary  to  reflect  the 
rlsliig  and  [one  hopes]  falling  cost  of  ob- 
taining deposits. 

More  attention  should  be  given  instead  to 
the  recommendation  made  in  1971  by  the 
governmental  Commission  on  Financial 
Structure  and  Regulation  that  interest  rate 
ceilings  be  phased  out.  This  would  be  fairer 
to  small  savers  and  would  lure  back  many 
larger  savers.  If  it  should  mean  higher  Inter- 
est rates  on  mortgages.  It  would  be  better 
than  having  no  money  available  at  low  rates. 
And  The  problem  would  nt  least  be  faced 
without  making  the  small  saver  the  victim 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  22.  1974) 
"Floating  Intchesi"  NoTEb 
(By  Philip  Greer) 
Nfw  Yohk. — Sometime  this  week,  proba- 
bly on  Wednesday,  the  parent  company  of 
First  National  City  Bank  will  finally  get  Its 
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new  "floating  Interest"  notes  to  the  market 
"l^iey  were  supposed  to  come  out  about  two 
v:ccks  ago,  but  It  sometimes  takes  a  while  to 
-Clip  the  smaller  Investors. 

Ihc  nut<?3  will  pay  at  least  9.70  per  ceat 
.;.tcrc5t  until  next  Juno  and  t:ien  the  rate 
A  :il  noat  according  to  a  formula  tied  to  the 
rali?i  on  90-day  treasury  bills.  The  notes  are 
ifdef^mable  at  par  (SI, 000  for  each  $1,000 
v.orth  of  uotesi  in  June.  1976.  and  at  slx- 
r.ioath  intervals  after  that.  In  the  meantime, 
iiiey'll  be  traded  on  the  New  York  Stock 
E.\ca3nge. 

Tiie  notes  have  kicked  up  a  lot  of  dust  here 
iin:l  in  Washington.  Stockbrokers  hate  them 
butiiuio  they'll  draw  off  money  the  brokers 
are  hoping  to  get  back  mto  the  marke;. 
Thrift  institutions  fought  them  beciiu.=e 
they'll  attr.ict  funds  that  those  organizations 
s.iy  they  need  for  mortgages. 

The  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  CommL>ston  didn't  know  qulut 
what  to  do  about  ihem  and  Rep.  Wrigh; 
Patman  quickly  auuouuccd  plaii^  for  leylila- 
tlon  to  ban  them. 

After  aome  ncgollai!on~a  euphomis-m  for 
making  tlie  no'e*  leis  lush  for  investers— the 
notes  are  being  allowed  out  for  sale.  Despite 
the  changes  that  have  been  made,  ihe  pub- 
lic seems  ready  to  gobble  them  up  (with  a 
minimum  purchase  of  $10,000). 

When  the  dust  settles.  It  looks  like  the 
notes  will  be  found  to  have  some  very  at- 
tractive features,  even  for  ttiose  who  regulate 
banks.  They'll  al^o  have  some  strong  nega- 
tive features,  especially  for  tho-e  who  are 
supposed  to  restrain  inflation.  On  balance, 
people  are  apt  to  wonder  why  all  the  fuss  was 
made  In  the  first  place. 

On  the  positive  side,  of  course,  the  interest 
rate  is  higher  than  any  savings  bank,  al- 
though the  notes  are  not  insured  by  the 
governmeJit,  as  deposits  are.  The  two-year 
holding  period  (unless  yoti  want  to  pay  a 
broker's  comml^ion )  takes  some  of  the 
attraction  out.  but  the  return  is  still  In  a 
bracket  usually  reserved  for  largtr  coi-pora- 
tions. 

From  an  industry  point  of  a  lew.  the  notes 
will  give  the  Citicorp  4850  million  It  can 
be  sure  of  keeping  for  at  least  two  years. 
Banks  all  over  the  country  have  been  tak- 
ing In  short-term  money— through  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  and  such — and  t»lng  It 
to  make  long-term  commitment*. 

When  mu-rcfits  rates  go  up,  the  short- 
term  money  disappears  and  the  banks  have 
trouble  meeting  the  long-term  promises.  The 
result  Is  a  "liquidity  cnmch"  like  the  one 
many  banks  are  struggling  with  right  now. 
The  banks  need  longer-term  money  and  this 
could  be  a  way  to  get  It. 

On  the  negative  side,  the  notes  are,  plain 
and  simple,  a  surrender  to  Infiation,  Just 
OS  escalator  clauses  hi  labor  contracts  con- 
cede that  Inflation  Is  a  fact  of  life.  The 
floating  rate  doesn't  necessarily  odd  to  in- 
flationary pressures,  but  It  doesn't  allow  for 
any  of  the  restraint  that's  needed  so  badly. 
In  short,  the  excitement  generated  by  the 
notes  seems  too  have  been  overdone.  Tho 
key  point  Is  that  they  offer  smaller  savers  a 
higher  return  on  their  money  than  they  can 
tisuolly  get  anywhere  else  and— to  that  ex- 
tent—they cant  be  all  bad. 


TWENTY-FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Pi-csident.  It  is  with 
pleasiue  that  I  call  attention  to  the  21st 
anniversary  of  the  Small  Btisiness  Ad- 
ministration on  this  July  30.  Since  ita 
origin  In  1953,  this  executive  agency  has 
been  of  great  nssistaiice  to  millions  of 
small  businesses  across  this  Nation. 

This  anniversary  date  is  an  impoitant 
one.  Time  was  when  a  21st  buthday  sym- 


bolized full  maturity.  At  21.  an  individual 
lost  youth  status  and  became  a  legally 
competent  citizen,  gaining  full  responsi- 
bility before  the  courts.  However.  I  be- 
lieve the  SBA  has  been  a  competent  and 
responsible  agency  since  its  founding  21 
years  ago.  for  it  has  sought  to  benefit 
men  and  women  whose  watchword  Is  in- 
dividual efTort— the  hallmark  of  the  97 'A 
percent  of  all  American  businesses  who 
fall  into  the  small  business  category. 
SBAs  problems  over  the  years  have  had 
to  weatlier  economic,  political,  and  ad- 
ministrative storms,  but  the  agency  has 
moved  steadily  ahead. 

The  SBA  has  occupied  a  qua  si- paternal 
position  in  the  eyes  of  small  business 
fii^s,  for  it  has  been  devoted  to  giving 
helpfrl  advice  and  direction  and  it  ha-s 
teen  looked  to  for  financial  eld. 

With  the  signing  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  as  passed  by  the  83d  Congiess. 
Pre.sident  Eisenhovver  estabUshed  the 
first  independent,  peacetime  agency 
to  devote  itself  exclusively  to  matters  of 
interest  to  small  business. 

May  we  take  this  occasion  on  this  2l5t 
birthday  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  salute  Admini-strator  Thomas 
S.  Kleppe  and  his  4.000  plus  dedicated 
employees  for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  small  business  conmiunity  of  this 
Nation. 

The  Small  Business*  Administration 
deserves  special  recognition  for  encour- 
aging, developing,  and  helping  to  pre- 
sent small  business.  We  hope  that  SBA's 
continued  commitment  to  the  needs  of 
small  businessmen  and  women  will  be 
energized  by  a  reawakening  of  the  vital 
role  that  small  business  plays  In  our  free 
enterprise  system. 


MORE  BUSINESS  SUPPORT  FOR 
AGENCY  FOR  CONSUMER  ADVO- 
CACY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  liave  con- 
tinually assured  Membei-s  of  the  Senate 
that  the  proposed  Agency  for  Consumer 
Advocacy  Is  not  some  sort  of  monster 
dreamed  up  by  consumerists  to  torment 
business.  In  fact  the  agency  would  op- 
erate to  the  advantage  of  responsible 
businesses,  wliich  aie  in  the  vast  major- 
ity. 

In  the  midst  of  Senate  consideration 
of  the  bill,  10  sizable  corporations  and  a 
number  of  individual  and  small  business- 
men have  coiToborated  this  belief  hi 
letters  to  Mi-s.  Virginia  Knauer.  Special 
Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs  to  Pre.si- 
dent  Nixon.  As  Mrs.  Knauer  stated: 

The  mvth  of  soUd  business  opposition  to 
(ACA)  has  been  e.^ploded. 

Previously,  three  major  corpora tlon.-? — 
Marcor.  Zenith,  and  Motorola — had  ex- 
pressed strong  support  for  ACA.  Then 
came  Hechlngers— a  large  Washington- 
based  retailer,  specializing  in  hardware 
supplies.  Tlie  10  firms  that  recenUy  af- 
firmed support  for  the  legislation  in- 
clude :  Amf  ac  Inc. ;  Kimberly-Clark 
Corp.;  Connecticut  General  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.:  Alexander  Hamilton  Life  In- 
surance Co.  of  America ;  Consumeis 
United  Insurance  Co.;  GRT  Corp.;  Max- 
well Coi-p.  of  America;  and,  three  com- 


pai!ie.s  under  the  same  management — 
Condnmatic  Co.,  Inc.,  Dyna  Day  Plastics 
Inc..  and  American  Sound  Corp.  Addi- 
tionrilly.  two  Colorado  bankers.  Robert 
Hart  of  Boulder  National  Bank,  and  Wal- 
ter Emery  of  the  Bank  of  Denver,  each 
e.-:pre?sed  their  perecncl  support  of  ACA. 

The  nature  of  business  support  Is  typi- 
fied by  these  comments  by  a  top  level 
official  of  the  Consumers  United  Insur- 
ance Co.: 

Sound  business  practice  must  recognize 
the  wisdom  of  hearing  and  heeding  the  con- 
sumer. .  .  .  Obviously.  It's  to  the  mutual  in- 
terest of  the  buying  public  and  the  business 
community  to  J^.u'^Iv  sponaor  a  sound  and 
JuHt  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  mianimous  con- 
.scnt  that  the  full  text  of  a  statement  by 
Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer.  da:ed  July  22. 
1374.  on  the  subject  of  business  support 
for  the  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy, 
be  printed  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .-itat.e- 
m.ent  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd,  as  follows: 

Virginia  H.  Knauer.  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Consumer  Aflahrs.  today 
annouuced  the  names  of  ten  firms  which 
support  legislation  lo  establish  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency. 

Mrs.  Knauer's  amiouucement  is  as  ful- 
lows: 

**A  number  of  companies  have  co.me  to  me 
to  express  support  for  CPA.  although  I  have 
not  conducted  a  survey  of  bu.<ilne^  opinion 
ou  the  legislation.  I  have  received  press  Ln- 
qulrirs  for  a  list  of  their  names.  They  in- 
clude multl-muilon  doUar  m&nufactunrs 
and  retailers.  Insurance  companies,  manu- 
fartiircrs  of  phonograph  records  end  tapes, 
pnd  individual  businessmen. 

The  early  leadership  for  business  support 
of  CPA  came  from  Montgomery  Ward  and 
lis  pore.it  company,  Marcor.  Two  other  well- 
kuown  national  firms— Zenith  and  Moto- 
iola— soon  joined  Montgomery  Ward  lu  it.^ 
early  public  support  of  CPA. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  announce  the  sup- 
port  for  CPA  of  the  following  flrms.  Amfac 
Inc.;  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation;  Connecti- 
cut CSeneral  Life  Insurance  Company;  Alex- 
ander HamUton  Life  Insurance  Company  ot 
America;  Consumers  United  Insurance  Com- 
pany: GRT  Corporation;  Maxwell  Corporation 
of  America:  and  three  companies  under  the 
same  management — Condamatic  Company 
Inc..  Dyna  Day  Plastics  Inc..  and  American 
Sound  Corporation.  Individual  businessmen, 
Including  bankers  and  some  small  business- 
men, have  also  stated  their  support. 

Each  of  these  companies  and  busmessmen 
has  had  the  foresight  to  see  that  creation 
of  a  CPA  la  not  a  threat  to  business.  The 
mt".\  and  women  who  lead  the^e  firms  have 
displayed  progressive  management.  They 
have  the  consumer's  best  Interests  lu  mind. 
The  public  has  a  right  to  know  about  their 
consumer  policies.  These  Arms  represent  the 
future,  and  we  aU  should  pay  heed. 

I  shall  let  them  speak  for  themselves. 

Henry  A.  Walker.  Amfac's  chairman,  taid 
that  as  Amfac  "rccognlKes  the  Importance  of 
having:;  the  consumer  represented  before 
regulatory  agencies  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. It  therefore  supports  in  principal  the 
underlying  concepts  embodied  In  the  pro- 
posed consumer  protection  agency  legisla- 
tion currently  pending  before  the  Congress." 
Amfac.  whose  subsidiaries  Include  Joseph 
M:»gnin.  Liberty  House — Hawaii,  Liberty 
House — Rhodes,  Pred  Harvey  and  Island 
Holldav  Hotels,  has  soles  epproachlng  fl 
blUlon. 

Robert  E.  Freer.  Washington  Counsel  to 
Kimberly-Clark,  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
miinnfacturers  cf  p.^pe^  aud  cellulose  prod- 
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\^'^^s.  arN3Ured  me  that  his  company,  unlike 
many  or  Us  competitors,  does  not  oppose  the 
CPA  bill  although  It  has  suggested  a  few 
mlncr  amendments. 

Connecticut  General  Llle  lui^tirnnce  Com- 
panvs  director  or  government  relation-..  Wil- 
luim  M.  White.  Jr..  WTOte  that  "'the  propcsed 
mechanism  Is  importftnl  to  ensure  that  the 
consumer's  Toice  and  interepts  are  properly 
considered  *■ 

Richard  H.  Headlee,  presldrnl  of  another 
Insurance  company.  Ale^candcr  Hamilton, 
said  that  -it  15  about  time  thni  the  Federal 
Government  began  lookintt  at  the  con- 
:^umer — not  as  a  monolithic  man — but  as 
more  than  200  million  Indlvldoala,  er>ch  oX 
whom  needs  an  advocale  wulim  the  federal 
bureaucracy." 

A  third  i'lsurasice  com.oai.v.  Conaumer-i 
United,  wrote,  "."wnind  busir.c^s  practice  muot 
recognize  the  ttl  dcm  of  hearing  and  l.eediiig 
The  consumer.  .  .  .  obviou.^ly  it's  to  the  mu- 
tual Interest  of  the  buying"  public  and  the 
business  community  to  Jolmly  support  a 
sound  and  Ju^t  bill." 

Several  tape  and  phonoer^^pli  record  com- 
panies and  the  chalnni^n  of  the  board  of 
their  trade  association,  the  International 
Tape  Association,  have  written  me  of  their 
support.  Frank  S.  Day.  p.-esiden:  of  Ameri- 
can Sound.  Condamatic  :ind  Dyna  Day  Plas- 
tics, states  that  CPA  leglflatlon  "will  quite 
properly  provide  for  rao.'e  effective  repre- 
sentation of  consumers  Interests  and  the 
restoration  of  public  confidence  in  consumer 
goods.'  GBT  Corporation  and  Ma.KelI  en- 
prei'sed  .nimtlar  views. 

Two  Colorado  banker^..  Robert  M.  Hart  of 
Boulder  National  Bank,  aiid  Walter  Emery 
of  the  Bank  of  Denver,  each  expressed  their 
personal  view  that  there  should  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  public  lntere...t  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  public  before  regulatory  agen- 
cies. A  number  of  small  hubiaessmen  have 
also  voiced  their  support. 

The  significance  of  these  statements  of 
bijslness  support  should  become  obvious. 
The  myth  of  solid  btifine^j  opposition  to 
CPA  Iios  been  exploded. 


AN  ECONOMY  IN  UMBO 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  economic  message  July  25 
was  bad  news  lor  the  American  people. 

His  solution  for  our  economic  ills  was 
a  larger  dose  oJ  the  policie.^ — tight  money 
and  budget  cutting — that  have  felled  In 
the  pa.'it  and  offer  little  hope  for  the 
future.  We  were  also  treated  to  an  in- 
credible exhortation  to  peoiJle  to  save 
money. 

One  fact  we  all  have  to  recognize  and 
state  plainly  is  that  the  United  States 
iSi  in  a  recession.  But  the  admlnt-tratlon 
refuses  to  face  up  to  this  fact,  as  was 
made  clear  again  yesterday  by  Presiden- 
tial Counselor  Kenneth  Bush'i;  testimony 
to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

At  the  start  of  the  second  half  of  the 
year,  our  economic  dlfflculttes  are  mount- 
ing. Commerce  Department  figures  issued 
Jul>'  18  showed  a  continued  decline  In 
the  gross  national  product — GNP  Is  the 
chief  economic  Indicator.'  Now  there  Is 
no  doubt,  we  are  in  the  throes  of  a  seri- 
ous reces-sion  with  an  accompan}-ing  de- 
crease in  production  which  only  serves 
to  shorten  the  supply  of  goods  and  to 
increase  inflation. 

The  American  people  are  inhibited 
from  bu.vlng  products  at  tha  •  present  In- 
flated prices,  so  consumer  spending  is 
dosTi.  People  simply  do  not  have  the 
money,  with  real  wages— the  amount  of 


vases    after   inflation    is   subti acted — 
do«-n  8  percent. 

Consumers  and  businessmen  seeking 
loans  are  in  trouble  The  prime  rate  has 
gone  up  37  percent  since  March  and  it 
will  go  higher  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
You  cannot  get  a  tome  mortgage  in  Cali- 
fornia v.ithout  payinj  10  percent  inter- 
est— and.  even  at  this  rate,  there  is  verj' 
little  money  available  in  the  .■savings  and 
loan  associations  to  lend.  Investors  have 
placed  their  money  Into  higher  yield 
sc-ctoi's  of  the  economy. 

One  result  of  sky-high  interest  rates 
has  been  a  t'erline  in  home  constiuetion. 
Kpb-  home  starts  fell  11.1  percent  be- 
tween Apill  and  May.  In  fu:;i  there  were 
38  percent  fewer  new  homes  being  built 
in  May  of  ID74  compared  to  a  year  ago. 
and  there  were  even  fewer  construction 
pel  mils  being  applied  lor. 

Unemployment  pervades  our  economy: 
5  380.000  men  and  women  af-e  presently 
out  of  work.  As  the  .jobless  rate  intreases, 
so  do  unemployment  insurance  pay- 
ments. Unemployment  compensation  m 
April  of  this  year  tvas  50  percent  higher 
than  In  April  of  1973. 

We  pay  a  high  price  for  inflation  and 
recession.  Not  only  do  we  pay  more  in 
the  form  of  unemployment  insurance, 
but  welfaie  payments  are  also  up  as  more 
and  more  families  are  forced  to  seek  pub- 
lic assistance  in  order  to  receive  food 
and  clothing  and  pay  for  housing.  Since 
'1970.  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  has  almost  doubled  and  sup- 
plementarj'  security  income  'formerly 
old-age  assistance  1  has  also  risen. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  increase  in 
SSI  payments  to  people  In  the  State 
of  Indiana  for  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year,  compiled  by  my  staff  from  informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, be  printed  in  the  REcono 
at  this  point. 

There  beintt  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcoao,  as 
follows: 

Srppi,EMEN-TAi.  EEccariY  Income  (S.S,I.)  Pay- 
ments  TO   Lndiana   REcipirNfs:    Fjbst   6 

Months  of  1974 

January »2, 219, 000 

February 2.^43,000 

March 3,602.000 

April 2,  694,  000 

May 2,904,000 

June 3.362,000 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  these 
figures  make  It  clear  that,  as  inflation 
has  risen,  so  has  the  cost  of  welfare.  The 
taxpayer  gets  hit  from  both  sides.  Not 
only  does  Inflation  mean  higher  prices 
at  the  food  store  and  the  gas  station,  but 
increased  taxes  to  pay  for  the  rising  costs 
of  welfare  which  were  caused  in  the  flr.st 
place  by  inflation  and  recession. 

What  Is  the  administration's  anstver 
to  this  nagging  dilemma?  A  strong  dose 
of  "do  nothingness,"  says  Alan  Green- 
span, President  Nixon's  choice  to  succeed 
Herbe;t  Stein  as  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers. 

So  the  administration's  answer  Ls  a 
do-nothing  policy,  but  that  will  only 
breed  discontent  and  fnistration.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Greenspan's  policy  Is  an  Im- 
provement over  hts  predecessor's,  who 
said  that  the  real  blame  for  Inflation  lies 


with  the  American  people.  If  we  hod 
only  been  willing  to  accept  more  tax  in- 
creases the  administration  wanted,  he 
said,  then  we  would  not  be  in  the  mes.i 
we  are  in  today. 

But  the  record  does  not  support  this 
view.  In  1968.  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion gave  up  its  attempts  to  finance  the 
Vietnam  war  without  higher  taxes  and 
got  Congrei5  to  pas.s  the  stiffest  tax  in- 
crease sine?  World  War  II.  That  tumetl 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  into  a  major 
surplus  in  1969.  When  Mr.  Nixon  came 
into  o31ce  that  year,  t.^.xes  were  cut.  and 
they  vere  cut  again  in  1971.  Over  the 
next  3  year.s.  the  Federal  budget  rolled 
up  the  hea\iest  peacetime  deflclls  in  our 
Nation '.=  history. 

The  administration  ii.-is  embarked 
upon  a  calculated  policy  of  havuig  no 
policy  to  solve  I'ampant  inflation.  This  i.i 
a  no-win  policy  which  will  only  worsen 
our  economic  dilemma.  I  urge  this  ad- 
niuiistratlon  to  square  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  take  up  the  reirs  of  eco- 
nom.i?  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  recently  there  was  on 
excellent  series  of  articles  on  tlie  eco- 
nomic situation  written  by  Lee  M.  Cohii 
and  publLshed  in  the  Washington  Star- 
New.s.  While  I  do  not  agree  with  many 
of  the  views  expressed  by  experts  Mr. 
Cohen  interviewed.  I  think  the  article.'^ 
will  help  set  off  that  serious  debate  so 
badly  needed  to  help  us  face  up  to,  and 
try  to  resolve,  the  economic  problem.^ 
that  beset  us  today.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  those  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokh. 
as  follows: 

1  From  the  Washington  Star-Newa, 
July  15, 19741 

Btfl    BCST  OB    JrST   STACNATION? 

(By  Lee  M.  Coha) 

Business,  squeezed  for  credit,  curtails  ex- 
pansion and  production. 

Profits  shrink,  the  stock  market  sags  and 
bankruptcies  spread. 

Economic  growth  plods  along  at  the  brink 
of  recession. 

Unemployment  rises  by  a  million  or  more 
above  normal  levels. 

Prices  surge  at  triple  the  pace  that  used  to 
be  called  "creeping  inflation." 

That's  an  optimistic  forecast  of  the  US. 
economy's  performance  In  the  next  few  years. 

Quite  possibly  loo  optimistic,  say  a  growln« 
number  of  economists,  bankers  and  business- 
men, and  even  some  government  officials 
They  warn  that  the  United  States  and  the 
world  may  face  a  severe  recession,  with  pro- 
duction dropping  sharply,  tmemptoyraent 
rising  to  post-Depression  peaks,  the  financl.1l 
system  tottering,  and  Inflation  ^:tlloplng  al- 
most out  of  control. 

Few  if  any  established  aiialysts  predict  a 
depression  like  the  disaster  of  the  1930«.  But 
liavdiy  any  absolutely  exclude  the  possibility 
of  the  worst  economic  bust  since  then — a 
true  depression,  not  Just  the  kmd  of  reces- 
sion Americans  have  learned  to  live  with. 

IntervteiA-s  and  public  statemetits  disclose 
that  many  of  the  people  who  run  the  econ- 
omy and  the  experts  who  analyze  It  are  more 
worried,  even  frightened,  about  the  outlook 
than  at  any  tUne  In  the  postwar  era.  Anxiety 
Is  shaking  the  confidence  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, too.  which  could  weaken  the  economy 
frnther. 

No  one  with  sound  credentials  had  talked 
seriously  about  financial  colIaps«  and  de- 
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prcsslon    for   decades.    Now    knowledgeable 
people  are  quoting  odds. 

The  more  I  think  about  It,  the  more  vivid 
it  becomes.*  Arthur  M,  Okuu  of  the  Brook- 
lugs  Institution  says.  Okun.  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  In 
the  Johnson  administration,  estimates  that 
■ihe  odds  on  the  woi-st  horror  stories  ere  no- 
ir.ore  than  one  In  20. *' 

While  'ihe  likelihood  of  a  bust  is  not  veiT 
s=irong,"  he  says,  -it's  not  a  scenario  you  can 
laugh  at  any  more." 

Robert  V.  Roosa,  partner  In  Brown  Broth- 
ers Harrlman  &  Co.,  a  leading  Wall  Street 
bajiking  firm,  puts  the  odds  at  one  In  five. 
Roosa,  undersecretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
monetary  affairs  in  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son  a-jministratlons,   adds  grimly: 

•In  a  tough  world,  you've  got  to  choose 
what  you  think  is  the  most  probable  course 
and  accept  the  risks  of  acting  on  that  Judg- 
ment. That  means  I'm  going  to  act  on  the 
four  chances  in  five  that  the  worst  won't 
occiur." 

Alan  Greenspan,  a  conservative  business 
economist  who  has  been  asked  by  the  Nixon 
administration  to  head  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  says  he  sees  "very  major  po- 
tential dangers,  but  we  are  so  far  outside  the 
realm  of  historical  experience  that  I  don't 
know  how  to  assess  the  probabilities. 

"Take  all  this  talk  of  a  depression  and 
social  breakdown  and  the  other  horror 
stories.  I  can't  present  any  solid  reasons  why 
these  frightening  scenarios  cannot  happen, 
which  means  they  possibly  could  happen. 
This  Is  the  first  time  I've  felt  that  way  since 
the  start  of  my  professional  career." 

MUton  Friedman  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, a  leading  conservative  economist,  pre- 
dicts that  "there  won't  be  a  major  financial 
collapse."  Many  financial  Institutions  are 
■'vulnerable"  and  some  are  "technically  In- 
solvent," he  says,  but  "ihe  government  will 
ball  them  out." 

■I  would  let  them  go  bust."  he  says  grump- 
ily, predlcthig  that  government  rescue  opera- 
tions will  aggravate  Inflation  and  cause  other 
problems  worse  than  a  few  financial  failures. 
Rather  than  worring  about  a  bust,  Fried- 
man says,  "my  long-run  concern  Is  that  we're 
heading  toward  stagnation  (with)  sharply 
reduced  economic  growth  rates.  The  compari- 
son Is  very  close  with  what  has  been  happen- 
ing in  England  over  the  last  10  or  20  years." 
Greenspan  and  Nathaniel  Goldfinger,  re- 
search director  of  the  APL-CIO.  also  say 
that,  even  If  the  United  States  avoids  a  de- 
pression, the  economy  shows  ominous  signs 
of  catching  what  Greenspan  called  "the  Ene- 
llsh  disease." 

While  suffering  no  severe  recessions,  Britain 
smce  World  War  II  has  lost  its  economic  vi- 
tality. Investment  and  efficiency  have  lagged, 
the  country's  competitive  position  has  eroded 
and  growth  has  been  chronically  sluggish. 
Analysts  blame  "stop-go"  policies,  which 
alternately  pump  up  the  economy  and  sub- 
duo  It  with  austerity  measures. 

Paul  A.  Samuelson  of  the  Massachuseils 
Institute  of  Technology,  the  liberal  who  won 
the  first  Nobel  Prize  hi  economics,  warns  that 
the  United  States  and  other  industrial  coun- 
tries may  face  years  of  "stagflation"— an  un- 
happy combination  of  subpar  economic 
growth  and  inflation  raiessubstantlaUy  above 
past  norms. 

Nixon  administration  officials  scoff  at  de- 
pression talk — with  some  exceptions.  Sur- 
prlsUigly.  however,  many  of  them  paint  a  pic- 
ture of  prolonged  sluggishness  in  the  econ- 
omy, with  persistent  high  rates  of  inflation 

They  use  brighter  adjectives  than  Green- 
span. Friedman  and  Samuelson,  but  the  basic 
forecasts  are  almost  as  bleak. 

Treasury  Secretary  William  E.  Simon  ac- 
knowledges that  It  Is  possible  to  writ*  a 
soenarlo  depleting  a  deep  recession,  but  said 
"the  probability  of  that  Is  so  low  that  I'm 
hot  considering  it." 


He  proceed-s  to  describe  the  path  he  hopes 
the  economy  will  follow  for  several  years- 
restrictive  budget  and  monetary  poUcles.  eco- 
nomic growth  below  the  long-term  r^reud,  a 
shift  from  consumption  to  saving,  production 
below  capacity,  labor  markets  that  are  not 
too  "tight." 

Herbert  Stein,  chairman  of  the  CouncU  of 
Economic  Advisers,  says  the  economy  must  be 
held  below  its  "highest  possible  track."  op- 
eratmg  with  'some  degree  of  slack."  for  three 
or  four  years. 

Other  key  onicialH,  talking  le-ss  obliquely. 
acknowledge  that  the  administration  expects 
and  is  aiming  for  an  austere  period  of  several 
years  durhig  which  business  activity  is  sub- 
dvied  and  Jobs  are  .somewhat  hard  to  find, 

With  luck,  a  recession  can  be  avoided,  tbe^e 
sources  say.  Bvit  they  contend  that  a  mild 
slump  must  be  risked. 

Only  by  holding  down  the  economy  can  the 
United  States  reduce  inflation  and  prevent  an 
accelerating  price  spiral,  officials  malnuin. 
Even  with  this  khid  of  restraUit.  they  adroit, 
pro^res*  In  curbing  inflation  wui  bepalufullv 
slow. 

Not  all  government  officials  are  as  emphatic 
as  Simon  m  ruling  out  financial  and  eco- 
nomic trouble  more  serious  than  the  United 
States  has  experienced  sUice  the  1930s. 

Sidney  L.  Jones,  deputy  White  House  eco- 
nomic counselor,  says  he  expects  slow 
growth,  not  a  sharp  economic  decline,  but 
he  admits: 

"I've  learned  never  to  say  never  .  .  .  You 
can  paste  all  these  things  together  and  come 
up  with  a  dour  scenario  ...  I  can't  deny 
that  monumental  financial  difficulties  could 
occur  (but)  I  think  it  win  take  something 
a  lot  more  fundamental  than  Just  some  fi- 
nancial tensions  on  the  periphery  for  the 
real  economy  to  collapse." 

Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Arthur  P.  Burns 
warns  that  "hopes  for  the  future  of  our 
economy  have  been  shaken  by  the  debilitat- 
ing eSecta  of  inflation."  Unless  the  price 
spiral  Is  checked,  be  says,  It  could  bring 
"mass  imemployment." 

Besides  the  finemclal  and  economic  dJslo- 
ca'.ions  caused  by  inflation,  he  says,  its  con- 
tinuation near  current  rates  "would  threaten 
the  very  foundations  of  our  society  (and 
could  lead  to)  a  significant  decline  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  freedom  lor  the  Amer- 
ican people." 

President  Nlxou  promised  In  January  that 
"there  wUl  be  no  recession"  m  1974,  and  ad- 
mlmstration  officials  cite  current  data  in- 
dicating that  the  Immediate  threat  of  a  re- 
cession probably  has  passed.  They  also  pre- 
dict confidently  that  the  Uiflation  rate  will 
be  lower  at  the  end  of  this  year  than  it  is 
now. 

Many  independent  economists  concur.  But 
they  note  that  the  administration  la  claim- 
'   g  less  than  its  public  statements  Imply. 


ord  bookti  as  a  rcce&5ion  year.  Although  there 
is  no  rigid  fomula,  a  recession  is  defined 
conventionally  as  a  decline  of  real  GNP  in 
two  or  more  consecutive  quarters. 

Preliminary  figures  indicate  that  real  GNP 
probably  increased  very  slightly  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter.  If  this  expectation  is  con- 
firmed. Nixon  apparently  has  escaped  the 
blot  or  a  second  recession  in  his  adminliitru- 
tion.  at  lea'it  for  the  time  being. 

But  a  vigorous  recovery  is  not  expected, 
and  there  is  a  risk  of  another  decline  la'e 
this  year  or  In  1975. 

As  usual,  the  odmiui&trat Ion's  for«cai,t  la 
more  optimistic  than  many,  but  atiU  it  is 
bleak.  The  administration  started  the  year 
predicting  that  real  GNP  would  rebound  at 
KXk  annual  rale  of  more  than  4  percent  in  the 
.second  half.  Sicln  has  scaled  the  forecast 
down  to  3  or  4  percent,  and  now  concedes 
growth  may  fall  below  tiiat  pace. 

Date  Etcfiources.  Inc.,  a  leading  forccfliiimr 
firm,  also  Is  relatively  optimistic,  in  a  vcr>' 
hesitant  way.  about  the  short-run  outlook. 
DBI  predicts  real  GNP  will  advance  at  aji- 
nual  rates  of  3.5  percent  In  the  third  quarter 
and  4.1  percent  In  the  fourth.  Acknowledg- 
hig  its  uncertainty,  the  firm  also  has  issued 
an  BlternaUve  forecast  with  g.iine  of  3.2  and 
3. J  percent. 

Another  major  forecastmg  service  at  the 
University  of  Peuusylv  aula's  Wharton 
School,  predicts  truialler  increases  of  3.4  per- 
cent in  the  third  quarter  and  3.7  percent  la 
the  fotirth. 

Walter  W.  Heller,  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  hi  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, predicu  an  approximately  flat 
path  for  output  in  the  second  half.  Sonic 
other  economists  predict  declines. 

More  Elgnificant  than  what  happens 
through  the  rest  of  1974  is  the  outlook  for 
sluggish  growth,  at  best,  in  the  next  few 
years.  There  is  broad  agreement  that  output 
wm  increase  by  slguiflcantly  less  than  this 
country's  long-term  trend  of  about  4  percent 
a  year. 

With  population  and  the  labor  force  ex- 
panding, that  means  living  standards  will 
advance  only  slowly,  factories  will  operate 
below  capacity  and  unemployment  rates  will 
remain  above  normal  levels. 

The  Wharton  services  predicts  output  wi!I 
increase  at  annual  rates  of  2.1  percent  m 
the  fljst  quarter  of  next  year.  1.8  percent  m 
the  second  quarter,  2.7  percent  In  the  third 
quarter  and  3.7  percent  in  the  fourth 
quarter. 

DRI,  In  the  optimistic  version  of  its  fore- 
cast, predicts  gains  averaging  37  percent 
next  year.  Its  hedge  forecast  is  2.6  percent. 
Although  the  administration  refuses  to  be 
pinned  down  on  1976  and  later,  officials  say 
the  fight  against  Inflation  will  require  yeais 
of  "slack"  in  the  economy.  Less  eupliemisM- 


The  economy  can  avoid  a  recession  Oils  ^'  probably  means  maximum  output 

year  and  stui  bog  down.  Prices,  while  more     ''^^  ^?  P^^ot  annually  and  unemploy 


slowly  than  now,  still  can  stirge  at  rates  that 
used  to  be  considered  intolerable. 

That  Is  what  most  economists  expect 
through  the  balance  of  this  year.  Further- 
more, they  fear  that  the  economy  wlU  not 
improve  much— and  may  deteriorate — be- 
yond 1974. 

Whether  or  not  the  administration's  pre- 
dictions for  1974  come  true  literally,  knowl- 
edgeable analysts  are  more  worried  about 
erosion  of  the  economy's  strength  and  sta- 
bility over  the  longer  run- 

The  broadest  measure  of  the  economy's 
performance  is  "real'  gross  national  prod- 
uct— total  output  of  goods  and  services  in 
terms  of  quantity,  as  distinct  from  the  in- 
flated dollar  value. 

Real  GNP  declined  at  an  annual  rate  of 
6.3  percent  hi  the  January-March  quarter. 
This  was  the  first  decrease  since  1970  and 
the  sharpest  drop  since  1958. 

Another  decline  In  the  April-June  quaner 
probably  would  have  put  1974  Into  the  lec- 


ment  between  5  and  6  percent  of  the  labor 
force. 

The  traditional  target  for  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  Is  4  percent,  but  some  economuu 
believe  the  practical  minimum  is  4.5  to  5 
percent.  The  average  rate  since  World  War 
II  has  been  4.7  percent.  Unemployment  was 
at  5.2  percent  last  month  and  is  expected  to 
rise  to  5.6  or  0  percent  later  this  year. 

Each  percentage  point  in  tne  rate  repre- 
sents more  tlvan  ©00,000  jobless  workers. 

ForecoBtfi  of  sluggish  economic  growth  and 
unemployment  moderately  above  normal  are 
at  the  optimistic  end  of  the  range.  When 
pessimists  ponder  the  threat  of  a  recession, 
or  worse,  this  is  what  they  ore  talking 
about: 

In  the  recession  of  1957-^,  the  most 
severe  setback  since  World  War  n,  real  GNP 
declined  3.6  percent.  The  unemployment  rate 
rose  to  7.5  percent.  The  post  war  peak  of  xui- 
employmeut,  7.9  percent,  was  reached  durlnj; 
the  recession  of  1948-49.  which  by  most  other 
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was    milder    than    the    ly2T-38 


mcasnres 
iUimp. 

The  dcprer^oa  of  the  1930s,  the  worst 
c.-onomic  calMnJty  in  history,  struck  v.nh 
■■*^o  blows  separmced  br  &  ire&K  recovery- 

Rfkl  GXP  ^ummcbed  br  30.5  perc-ent  dur- 
v.i^  tiie  first  four-rear  shock,  irora  1929  lo 
lUio.  and  br  5  1  percent  in  the  M-ond  pha"**. 
rrr-m  1937  la  1938, 

Uiicmploymenx  .soared  u  24  3  percent  in 
:?33-  That  represented  12.830.C00  Jobless 
worKers  m  a  labor  force  much  snialier  than 
.-.nw.  Th»  unemployment  rate  was  19  percent 
and  the  number  of  Joble.'ts  workers  nas  11).- 
.tno.ooo  in  1S38. 

No  one  erpect?  another  dts3£i«r  o.'  that 
ina^itude-  But  tliere  can  be  no  guarantee 
Rijfcin&t  an  ecrnoniic  dov.-nt\irn  so  much 
more  severe  and  pT'.jIouged  than  the  post- 
«ir  recefytions  thti:  woxild  be  recordctS  as 
dffnre-  ^lon. 

tren  with  Mihdned  economic  growlli. 
vrhi<'h  15  supposed  to  curb  inaaiK>n.  rapid 
pTi-es  tRcreases  are  expected.  The  adminis- 
tration hope?  to  slow  consiimer  price  in- 
rtr^ases  so  an  kimual  rat*  of  7  percent  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  biit  ofScials  concede  pn- 
vatelT  that  a  to  9  percent  may  be  more 
resUstic. 

-Miiiough  that  would  be  an  Improvement 
from  the  inflation  rate  12(1  percent  so  far 
This  year,  by  bht  other  standard  it  would  be 
a  miMTftble  performance  for  the  VS.  econ- 
omy. 

Vniil  the  start  of  tl.e  ci-rreui  Ititlailon 
?ur^  lost  year,  when  consumer  prices  rose 
88  percent,  the  bie^est  Increase  since  the 
post-World  War  n  bulge  had  been  6.1  per- 
cent in  1969,  A  normal  anniial  rise  through 
most  of  the  1»50h  and  the  early  1960s  na"* 
less,  than  J  percent. 

Eronomtets  ^Tung  the'r  hands  about  the 
d&iigers  of  "creepins  inSaiion"  at  2  or  2.5 
percent  a  year. 

If  the  inflation  rate  can  be  irtmmed  to  7 
cr  8  percent  late  this  >'ear.  further  reduc- 
tions ■B-iil  be  di^EcuU  and  will  come  slowly. 
Stein  and  othtr  officials  admit.  Stem  esti- 
mates "hard-rore"  inHation  at  abcrut  7  per- 
cent. 

Many  ecpT<omists  fear  that  the  slieht 
abatement  cf  inflation  foreseen  for  the  end 
of  1974  will  be  only  a  brief  respite,  followed 
by  escalation  to  new  record  rates. 

GaXtoping  inflation,  they  warn,  could  col- 
lapse the  financtel  s>-»t«m  and  so  bring  down 
the  economy. 

I?rrt.«-noi«':  Mat  Grr  Woasr 

If  you  hare  nlfhtrcares  about  pu.^lng  a 
trheelharrow  fuQ  of  money  to  the  market 
fur  the  reel:'s  shopping.  Ii3ce  the  Germans  in 
the  1320s.  MUtC'ii  Friedman  advises  you  to 
reZax. 

"litter  nonsense,"  rays  Friedman,  the  Il- 
lustrious Tnlversity  of  Chicago  economist. 
"There  isn't  a  chance  In  a  milMcn  that  we 
Tvill  get  into  ht-perinflatlon." 

But  It  wDiUd  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that 
Frledzn&n  is  optimistic  about  inflation.  In- 
deed, he  expects  it  to  get  -ororse — perhaps  ris- 
ing from  13  percent  now  to  14  percent  by 
1876  and  even  faster  In  later  years. 

The  professor  simply  cannot  stand  impre- 
rise  ttse  of  the  language,  especially  economic 
•>mis-  Br  his  reckoning,  hyperinflation 
means  pnct  r;5e«  of  at  leaM  50  percent  a 
iti'ir^tb,  or  600  percent  a  year.  Cynical  though 
he  !&  about  tneerasnent  btmgltng  of  eoono- 
m^t;  poUcy.  not  eren  Friedman  expects  VS. 
incatwn  to  become  that  bad. 

If  "Hyper"*  Is  tbe  wrong  preflx.  "stiper"  may 
^^e  the  ben  ileacrlptloa  of  current  axMl  pro- 
■-'■ctive  Inflation  here  nr.d  abroad  That  kind 
'lixiflatioacBn: 

L.i:>per  UrtB^  eiandards  and  erode  savings. 

Drscrrrrage  and  distort  iPTestment. 

B^»  interest  rates  aiid  tighten  credit. 

Crsftte  disorder  Is  Uie  V^ving  system  and 
f.  .ti'.clal  markets 


Slow  the  economy's  grQ%*th  and  push  i: 
into  a  recession. 

Beyond  the  direct  economic  effects,  severe 
Inflation  deepens  distrust  of  govemmenti 
and  can  undermine  political  stabUliy.  Public 
anfier  over  tnCation  ha^  toppled  several  gov- 
eriiHieiiU  abroad. 

Many  politicians  believe  inflation  is  hurt- 
ing President  Nixon  with  the  vo;ers  more 
ih^n  the  Watergate  scandals. 

InSation  as  measured  by  consumer  prices 
•.VA^  held  to  le=3  than  2  percent  annually  lu 
a'.l  but  two  years  from  the  end  of  the  Korean 
war  untU  1966.  when  the  inflatlonari-  Irxipact 
of  the  Vietnam  war  bgan  to  be  fell. 

Consumer  prices  have  soared  ui  an  r.iinual 
i.-\ie  of  12.3  percent  so  far  this  year,  and  only 
moderate  Improvement  Is  expected,  at  best. 

The  N'lson  administration  started  the  year 
predicting  that  Inflp.tjon  would  abate  to  an 
aniiUBl  rate  of  4  5  to  5  percent  by  late  1974, 
Cfliclals  were  counting  on  an  end  to  the  htige 
rises  in  food  and  fuel  prices,  and  an  econo- 
mic ^lovdott-n  abroad  to  ease  the  pressure 
en  prices  of  raw  materials. 

Frod  and  fuel  prices,  which  had  nccovtr.ted 
frtr  the  greater  pan  of  the  Inflation  in  "197:1 
and  the  early  part  of  this  year,  have  been 
more  stable  and  in  some  categories  hare  de- 
clined from  the  peaks.  Food  prices,  particu- 
larly, have  dropped  sharply  at  tlie  farm  and 
wholesale  levels. 

Prices  of  imported  crude  oil  are  under 
dottuward  pressure.  Some  other  raw  ma:e- 
rials  prices  have  dropped  slgnlflcantly. 

HoM-ever.  retail  food  prices  have  reflected 
only  a  small  frACtion  of  the  farm  and  whole- 
wile  reductions  Farm  and  wholesale  food 
pri-res  are  starting  to  turn  up  again  Sub- 
str.ntial  increases  may  result  from  disap- 
pointing crops  and  from  the  demands  of 
livestock  producers  for  price -boosting  ac- 
tions by  the  government. 

.^itbojgh  there  is  hope  for  slower  increases 
and  "ome  decreases  in  food  and  fuel  prices, 
inflation  is  bursting  out  in  new  direction**, 
with  accelerating  price  rises  for  a  wide  range 
of  indusirial  and  constiineT  goods.  The  ad- 
ministration hn--;  raised  Its  offlclal  inflation 
forecast  for  late  1974  to  7  percent,  and  is 
bracing  for  8  or  9  percent. 

Independent  forecasters  generally  line  tip 
wnh  the  administration's  more  pessimistic 
projections.  Thus,  the  prospect  Is  for  a  rate 
of  inflation  at  yenr  end  far  faster  than  pre- 
viously had  been  considered  tolerable.  For 
all  of  1974,  Inflation  almost  certainly  will  be 
in  -dotible  digits"— 10  pei-^ent  or  higher. 

Even  if  a  few  percentage  jwlnts  are  chipped 
on:  the  current  inflation  r_te  by  late  1974. 
it  is  hard  to  be  optimistic  about  rapid  fur- 
ther progress.  Inflation  could  remain  In  the 
7  to  9  percent  range,  or  could  take  off  to  nr?r 
heights. 

Cjcaiation  from  normal  Inflation  of  less 
ilian  2  percent  a  year  has  been  rapid. 

Prices  rose  3.4  percent  In  19C6,  3  percent 
ill  1907  and  4.7  percent  In  1968.  President 
Lyndon  Johnson,  fearful  of  arousing  antag- 
onism to  the  war,  refused  at  flrst  to  fight 
Inflation  by  cutting  federal  spending  on 
civilian  programs  or  proposing  tax  increases. 
By  the  time  he  asked  for  a  tax  increase  and 
pushed  it  through  Congress  In  1968.  the  prjre 
spiral  had  gained  momeniMm. 

That  momenlum  pushed  prices  up  6.1  per- 
cent In  1D6S.  Then,  restrictive  fiscal  arid 
irionetary  policies  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. -Khtch  led  to  a  mild  recession,  began  to 
lake  hold.  Inflation  subsided  to  5^  percent 
m  1970  and  an  annual  rate  of  3.8  percent  in 
U.e  flr&t  seven  months  of  1971. 

Hov,ever.  Nixon  and  the  country  wanled 
fRiter  progress  against  Inflation  and  a 
stronger  recovery  from  the  recession,  so  the 
President  tried  a  short  cut.  Be  imposed  price 
and  wage  controls  and  took  other  measures 
m  Ait[;ti&t  1971  In  an  effort  to  avoid  the  in- 
flaUonary  oonseQuence.'i.  at  home  and  abroad, 
of  policies  to  s|nir  the  economy. 

Instead  of  u-lng  the  breathir.g  ^p"?!!  pro- 


vided by  controls  to  put  the  economy  on  a 
sound  track,  Nixon  Increased  federal  spend- 
ing to  stimulate  employment  and  busines.° 
activity  as  the  1972  election  approached. 

Nererthele&s,  controls  seemed  to  be  work- 
ing as  the  inflation  rate  declined  to  3.4  per- 
cent in  1971  and  1972.  Enooma^ed  by  the 
record  and  apparently  unaware  of  inflotion- 
arv  p:e.>s\»re.^  bubbling  beloa-  the  stu-iace. 
Nlvon  relaxed  controls  in  January  1973. 

liiQatlon  exploded  at  an  8.3  percent  annual 
rare  In  ttie  fli-?^t  half  of  1973.  Rejecting  the 
''ouiisel  of  his  top  advlt?rs.  the  PresiUcnt 
froz-3  prices  hi  Juuti. 

The  fret-e  caused  shortages  end  other  eco- 
nomic Ui<iocntion.<;.  arid  it  provided  only  a 
i'rief  respite  from  liUlatioii.  Prices  shot  up 
?t  nn  annual  rale  of  22,8  percent  in  August, 
v-licn  the  freek.e  wa.s  lifted,  and  have  i-L^en 
rapidly  e-.  er  since. 

Despite  the  freer*  and  the  lelatively  light 
■  Phase  4  ■  controls  that  followed,  consiiiner 
prices  roiie  8.S  percent  in  1973,  the  biggest 
.^iptrr:  f,i:;ce  1947.  The  1074  record  will  be 
even  aorse. 

One  big  barrier  to  sustained  Improt^meut 
in  inautlou  Is  the  outlook  for  wages.  Another 
'-  nrry  is  government  policy. 

TLe  end  of  ccntrols  (except  for  petroleum; 
on  Apni  30  probably  u  ill  not  make  much  dlf- 
;vrr;:.e  directly  in  prices.  Substantinl  m- 
c:ea5C3  to  recoup  costs  would  Iiave  been 
ijraiited  if  controls  had  remained   in   force. 

Decontrol  in  having  a  big  impact  on  wages. 
Wage  liKTcascs  averaged  a  little  o%er  6  per- 
cent dtiripg  the  control  program,  and  dtd 
no:  keep  up  uith  the  oost  of  living. 

One  representative  measure  of  purchasing 
power,  weekly  earnings  of  rank-and-file  work- 
ers adjusted  to  take  account  of  rises  in  cou- 
■.uDier  pricM.  decrea.<)ed  5.1  percent  from  April 
1973  to  April  1974.  Social  Security  pa>ToU  tax 
ini?rt-ai?3  took  another  blie  out  of  purchasing 
po'Acr. 

Now  that  coulrola  are  off.  workers  are 
pre.S£jng  hard  to  catch  up.  Uuious  are  de- 
ni:inding  big  uage  increases  and  there  are 
indications  that  uon-unloii  workers  are  do- 
iu^  the  same. 

■Workers  and  unions  have  been  remark- 
sbly  patient,  but  now  there's  bound  to  be  a 
rihlng  trend  of  wage  Increases  and  improved 
cost-of-living  escalators."  Nathaniel  Gold- 
linger.  AFL-CIO  research  director,  says. 
"Higher  wages  are  the  basic  way  the  average 
^uy  can  protect  himself." 

Kenneth  Rush,  White  Houae  economic 
couu-selor.  sajs,  "The  danger  of  a  wa^e  ex- 
plosion is  one  ot  the  real  inflationary  threats 
u-.eriianging  tje  economy." 

Prevailing  estimates  of  average  wa^  In- 
creases through  the  rest  of  this  year  are  in 
a  range  of  8  to  10  percent.  If  wages  go  erea 
higher,  the  price  inflation  rate  at  year-end 
maf  exceed  the  current  projections  of  7  to  9 
percent,  and  tlie  nation  would  face  "double- 
digit"  iriflat^n  agai"  In  1975. 

Admin l5tni4:ion  officials  do  not  dispute  the 
nrfrucient  that  workers  would  need  big  waije 
increases  if  price  inflation  continued  at  tlip 
recent  pace.  But  they  plead  for  self-restraint, 
even  sacrifice,  and  urge  workers  to  base  to- 
day s  wage  demands  on  the  prospect  that  the 
price  spiral*  ill  abate,  not  accelerate. 

"The  important  thing  Is  not  to  bake  short- 
term  price  mo\-ements  Into  long-term  wage 
agreements."  Sidney  L.  Jones.  Rush's  deputy. 
says.  "But  if  ae  stay  at  10  to  12  percent 
inflation  much  louger.  ue  would  hiive  a  seri- 
oiuE  wa;;^  eruption." 

Besides  prcechlng  restraint  to  workers,  the 
lidmintstration  is  trying  to  stiffen  manage- 
ment's reststanoe  to  big  wage  demands.  Xn  a 
s!a'*k  economy,  the  adminlstra*  ion  warns,  it 
v-'Ai  be  hard  for  business  to  recoup  es'^esslve 
labor  corts  b^*  raising  prices. 

The  trouble  with  thts  strategy  Is  Uiat  many 
busines-smen  do  not  bellere  that  the  admln- 
IMratlon,  the  Federal  Reserre  and  Congress 
V.  r.;  re'-U'.  the  temptation  to  boo<  the  eeon- 
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omy  by  running   big   budget  doflclts   and  fixed    Wages   and   salnrles  on   the   «ver«ce 

pumping  ^P  money  and  credit.  It  the  gov-  rise  every  year.  Soelal  Sectlrlty  ana  welfare 

ernment  shifts  to  such  Inflationary  policies,  benefits  are  increased  frequently   and  some 

businessmen  will  be  able  to  pass  rising  labor  private  pensions  are  adjusted       '■  "  "  °*"""' 

ccsts  on  lo  consumers  In  price  Increases.  Incomes  from  dividends,  owner  profit?  .ii.d 

Despite    rhetoric    about    fiscal    restraint,  rents  tend  t.j  rise  over  the  years   but  thev 

Nhton    knowingly    switched    to    Inflationary  fluctuate    with    business   conditions    which 

budget  policies  to  stimulate  the  economy  In  often    are   unrelated   to   Inflation    interest 

advance  of  the  197S  election.  Now  that  the  rates  are  flexible,  so  the  income  of  creditors 

president  has  so  many  other  troubles,  bust-  on    new   loans   and    Investments   oencrallv 

ncssmen  doubt  that  he  will  stick  to  anti-  keeps   up  with   Inflation,   although   Interest 

I  iflatlonary    policies,    when    Congress    and  Income  on  old-low-rate  Investment  fall-  be- 

the  public  surt  grumbling  louder  about  the  hind  when  inflation  accelerates 

economic  slowdown.  Thus,    met    Americans    usually   are    nro- 

■Whocver  does  mean  businfis  i  about  curb-  tected  to  a  degrcee  from  Inflation    Inflation 

iiig  inflation)  should  do  bis  best  not  to  be  takes  away  some  but  not  all  of  the  increase 

Interpreted   as   a   bluffer,'   says   William   J,  in  their  Incomes,  and  their  purchaslnit  nower 

Fellner  of  the  .'ouncll  of  Economic  Advisers  grows.  But  the  average  statistics  hide  mll- 

■I-m    not    fatalistic,-   business   economist  lions  of  individuals  whose  incomes  do  not 

Alun  Orcen.ipan  sa>-s,  "but  I  can  t  be  optl-  rise  as  fast  as  the  price  they  pay   or  who 

inlstlc,  on  the  ba^is  of  the  record,  that  the  lo«e  ground  In  particular  years 

right  things  will  be  done,"  (Greenspan  luis  And  In  periods  of"  ven-  fatt  Ujflalioji   like 

lieen  asked  by  the  administration  to  becomes  the  last  year  or  so.  mo-it  Ame-lco—  foi'l  be 

chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad-  hind. 

*'="^>  """'.'It^ns  to  the  lois  of  ptirchasliiK  Dower 

Prof,  Friedman  Is  almost  fatalistic.  Bight  vary  among  consumers.  Some  try  to  main, 

now,  everyone  Is  frightened  by  Inflation  and  t.->in    their   living   standards  bv   buylnu  as 

talking  resolutely  about  restraint,   he  says,  many  goods   and  services   as   before    which 

but  If  inflation  diops  temporarily  to  fl  or  7  meon  they  must  s;:ve  lesis  of  their  income, 

percent  at  the  end  of  tliis  year,  "there  will  or  borrov,-  more, 

be  »  sigh  of  relief,"  In  a  form  of  hoarjing,  some  consumers 

•If  inflation  subsides  and  unemployment  and  mn'iy  businesses  actually  Increase   the 

rises  6  or  6:i  percent,  there  will  be  a  crc-  t|uaniity  of  pvirchases  to  beat  expectcdorloe 

scendo  of  political   pressure  in   Washington  rises,                                                                 !"•<-»: 

,hf.'".rj'."u",*^  .-igencies  arc  tiylus  to  exploit 
this  psychology.  Pan  .American  World  Alr- 
wa>s.  urging  lourlslj  to  vacation  in  Europe 
now  despite  soaring  tare,  advert Ises:  "A  trip 
to  Europe  Is  either  more  expensive  than  last 
^ear.  Or  cheaper  than  next  year." 

The  ad  suggests  that  the  lonrii,t  chafco 
the  fare  on  a  credit  card  "and  pay  tor  today  s 
vacation  with  tomorrow's  dollars  " 

ispecnlatlvc  buying  of  commodities  and 
the  allure  of  gold— which  Americans  prob- 
ably  will  be  allowed  to  own  by  next  year- 
are  additional  Indicators  of  hedging  against 
Inflation.  In  it.s  eiti-eme  form,  hedging  de- 
teriorates into  what  economists  call  a  'llight 
from  money,"  When  confidence  m  the  in'in-e 
bnynig  power  of  money  collapsci,  consumers 
und  investors  scramble  to  acquire  'reat" 
IS  with  Intrinsic  value. 
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to  do  something  about   the  slowdown,"  he 
remarks. 

The  go'.crninent  will  yield  to  the  pi-cssure 
and  shift  back  to  stimulative  policies,  he 
predicts,  wai-ntiig  that  inflation  may  bounce 
back  to  12  or  14  percent  by  lb73  and  pro- 
gres-sively  higher  rates  later. 

■  The  policies  we  loUow  lend  to  a  mtchei- 
ing  tip  of  inflation,'  Friedman  bclieven. 

Jones,  admitting  he  is  stieichlng  his  op- 
timism, says  inflation  may  ab;>te  to  7  or  8 
percent  late  this  year  and  C  or  7  percint  in 
1M75.  Then,  he  .lays,  there  could  be  gradual 
decline  to  4  or  5  percent  ovtr  a  period  of  a 
lew  ycar.-;^'  but  a  lot  eotild  fn  wrong." 

Treasury  Secretary  William  E.  Simon  view.i 
7  percent  inflaLlon  as  "only  a  way-station' 
leading  very  slowly  to  much  lower  tateit.  but 
Herbert  SLeln.  clialrmtm  oi  the  Council  of 
li:conomlc  Advisers,  is  not  cotifldHiu  that  In- 
fliitioM  can  be  kept  from  rcb-^undinj  to  new 
peak.?. 

"We  could  come  dou  ii  to  7  percent  for  a 
while,  though  we  are  not  noccssarlly  im- 
mune from  the  forces  that  have  gotten  liome 
other  countrle3  into  persistent  double-dl(iit 
Inflalion."  Stein  say.s.  "If  wo  escape  tills  time 
It  win  not  mean  that  we'll  ahmys  escape. 
Our  history  is  one  of  episodic  upward  move- 
ment of  the  rate  of  Inflation." 

After  Inflation  ^ib-ldes.  he  udds,  ■  The 
question  l.s  wheiliKr  we  become  impatient 
and  pump  up  the  economy  atrRin  and  get 
another  wave  of  Inflallon  beloro  there's  lime 
lo  settle  down  to  a  lower  rate." 

Chances  for  reducing  innatlon  below  7 
percent  are  even  more  uncertain,  he  saya. 
calling  thut  rate  'kind  of  a  bard  core"  to 
which  wages  and  iiueresi  rates  are  adjtisimg. 
"It  would  be  salutary  to  settle  at  7  per- 
cent for  a  While  po  people  can  see  it's  not 
a  one-way  street."  he  suggests.  "If  wc  can 
avoid  exceeding  7   percent,   wc  can  go  on 


hard  times  are  anticipated,  most  Americans 
try  to  build  up  their  financial  defenses. 

For  example,  some  life  Insurance  industry 
'^<>urces  report  that  cueiomers  are  hicreasing 
iheir  coverage — a  form  of  saving— m  an  at- 
tempt-to compensate  for  the  croslo.!  of  pro- 
tection by  inflation. 

People  save  despite  Inflation,  a  leading 
economist  savis,  because  "even  If  the  dollar 
you  put  aside  now  will  be  worth  only  90 
cents  (including  accumulated  Interest  earn- 
ings) when  you  retire.  It's  better  to  have  90 
cents  than  nothing." 

This  attitude  will  prevail  ualess  the  Infla- 
tion rate  becomes  mucli  faster  than  anvthing 
the  Cnlted  Slates  hi\s  experk-nced,  he 
believes. 

The  banking  system  and  financial  markets 
also  are  adapting  to  Inflation,  not  yielding 
to  It  so  far.  Interest  rates  have  soared  as 
Icndeiii  have  attempted  to  keep  up  with  in- 
flation, a  nd  N)me  borrowers  hp  ve  befii 
^tjuepBed  on;. 

Refiivalnt  on  can!:unieni  and  borrowers  is 
ihe  trflditionol  pre^rlption  for  fighting  in- 
Hrttion.  The  question  is  whether  the  restraint 
will  curb  consumer  and  bueinesa  spending 
enough  to  hiow  inflation,  witho'i^  pushing 
the  economy  into  a  recession. 

That  risk  mtwt  be  taken,  becatise  if  infla- 
tion is  allowed  to  accelerate  it  will  lead  even- 
ni-:ily  tu  ;■.  •  bust"  worse  than  u  recession,  a 
k''y  government  official  io>-s. 

"It  wasn't  the  government  that  ended  In- 
ilQiion  in  Germany  in  the  "aos,"  he  remarks. 
■The  economy  jtist  ground  to  a  halt." 

XKTr.-irsT — Ratt     and  Flars  Up 
'If  you  want  tight  mnney  to  have  an  im- 
Ifs  got   to  be  light  enough   \n  scr-re 
a  little."  Wall  Street  banker  Guy  E. 
says.     And  when  that  hnppcns  vou 


;.s*ei«  Willi  iiitrhisic  vulne. 

Fani.ky  buying  and  sceciilotion  would 
Mftgravate  Inflation  by  bidding  prices  up  Be- 
yond that  direct  effect,  the  lever  woiUd  dry 
up  the  savings  needed  for  loans  and  hivcst- 
nicnt«  to  keep  tlie  economy  going.  UlUmatelv 
If  money  ond  flnanclal  iissets  were  cnnrfdcred 
"u-tnaily  valueless,  the  economy  co\:ld  break 
down  into  a  baiter  sy.stem. 

Economi:its  see  no  slj;ns  that  apendhig  or 
Fl>eci;latloa  are  getting  out  of  hand.  Indeed. 
there  are  sonm  indications  of  retrenchment 
which  would  help  to  curb  innatlon.  but  also 
could  bring  on  areceswion. 

Consumers  In  the  aggregate  are  spending 
ntovc  dolinrs  than  last  year,  but  the  quantity 
of  iToods  and  services  purchased  is  lagging 
iwhlnd  1973.  They  also  apparently  are  saving 
npprolxmately  as  big  a  percemaije  of  after- 
tax income  a»  In  the  recent  past. 

Spendini;  is  restrained  partly  because 
Inflation  has  raised  prices  of  essentials  so 
high  that  less  Income  is  left  over  for  discre- 
tionary  buying.  The  average  consumer  has 

„    .    r "^   .-«   ^v  «»,     "o  Choice  but  to  buy  less.  The  heavy  burden 

irora  there  and  see  what  we  can  do  to  net     ?    ™°*  repayments  is  taking  another  big 
bclov/ that."  **         blU»  out  of  spendable  income. 

Inflation  at  10  percent  a  year  compounded 
would  double  prices  in  less  than  eight  yeara 
Hitting  the  value  of  the  dollar  hi  half    At 


7  percent  inflation.  It  would  take  less  than 
U  years. 
Appalling  conseqtiences  can  flow  from  that 

arithmetic. 


Coiibumers  also  are  rebeUliig  against  high 
prices,  notably  for  meat  but  for  other  goods 
too. 

White  House  economist  Jones  .*ays  this 
resisunce  to  price  Incrcitses  may  set  up  a 
'■conrroiUatiou"  in  which  producers  would 
be  forced  to  abandon  the  idea  that  they  can 


nhi-i^M.i.,    .»,«  .  «     -   ,  *^'^"y  increase  prices  to  recoup  rising  costs 

°"l^"!''''.  *.*''''*  on^flxed  inromefl  suffer     and  stilt  sell  all  the  goods  they  can  turn  out. 


moRt  from  Inflation.  They  can  buy  less. 
tiitlr  UvUig  standards  decline. 
Most  Incomes  in  the  United  Stoles  arc  not 


Perhaps  the  main  reason  for  the  con- 
sumer's conservotlve  reaction  to  inflation  is 
worry  about  the  future  of  the  economy.  When 


pa 

fienp; 

viMiii  scnre  ihem  to  death 

Wr,:i  Street  and  the  res*  of  ihe  money 
network  here  and  nbrottc:  z^e  verv  s-iired, 
Mtirerinc  wY.v.t  probably  f^  ih'!'  worst  ca*e 
or  UnsnclHl  Jitiei*  amh-p  the  Depression  of 
tholSSOf. 

Whue  AfSMiKcd  a'ujvpis  believe  the  oSda 
r-»Vi-r  the  t-'iuncial  s\-?.tem  holdh^g  together, 
Thp"  pi^dict  ti^ht  money  will  catise  "pain- 
ui!  ari.iii-itmtnts.  ■  a  evpiicnusm  for  a  hiRli 
title  of  bpiikiuptrierj  Aiid  nii  tironomic  sh).v- 
down  or  reccasioii. 

Tliry  see  risks  of  a  prlmoiT  outcome— 
liuancial  disorder  and  a  world  depif^ion 
in.it  could  brini;  poUrical  chaos. 

Inn.''t!on  is  the  root  of  the  irnt'.blc.  TXxt 
Federal  Reseive  is  »rying  to  flght  infli'ttoa 
ov  squi'c-.-.ing  money  und  crwiii.  Tne  squeeze 
huria  bono've-?  and  lender*,  and  i*  *  u- 
tllng  some  of  them. 

Bf^idp't  general  it:flAiion.  hi^ih  oil  prices 
are  dii^mnting  the  iniernntlonal  flnoncal 
■iysiem. 

nie«e  are  some  of  the  .ictual  mid  poten- 
tial c-on^quericea  that  'frighten  bftukers, 
bi!-i:-.cr7imeu    and    economista;. 

Inilstion  makes  lenders  reittctaiit  to  i;i3 
tip  their  money  because  they  expect  to  be 
repn.d  wnh  dollars  of  much  lower  purchas- 
ing power.  Tliey  try  to  compensate  for  the 
aniicinatcd  eroi-ion  of  ifc  •  dollar's  value  by 
raising  inttit:*t  rates  and  may  refuse  to 
lend  at  an. 

rhe  Federal  Reserve,  fifchting  inflation. 
curtails  growth  of  money  and  credit  ui  an 
cfTort  to  restrain  the  spep  ime  that  bids 
prices  up.  As  credit  supplies  lighten.  imere«t 
ratci  rise. 

Banks  encounter  diiTiculLlcs  lu  obtaiuirig 
money  to  mnke  loans  and  to  pay  off  their 
crcdit.^rj  and  depositors.  If  a  bank's  with- 
drawals and  repayment  obhijatlons  bunch 
up  and  Its  ossets  cannot  be  turned  into  cot-li 
quickly,  It  moy  frtil. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  <5v<L*L5)  and 
£  ivings  banks  lose  deposits  becaii.se  they  can- 
nut  afl'ord  (and  are  not  allowed)  to  pay 
intere.tt  rates  as  high  as  savers  can  obtain 
elsewhere. 
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Some  bcrrowtrs  cannot  afTord  the  !;l^h 
tntereat  rates  or  cannot  obtain  all  the  credtt 
(hey  need  at  any  price. 

Bviiinesses.  unable  to  borrow  freeh  cash, 
~rnnot  pny  all  (hElr  oblignuons  and  may  go 
u  n>:rapt. 

Tlie  alior'.L^^p  nnd  lilth  cnsi  of  cTKlit  com- 
pel ^Ui^luesjes  to  reduce  purchases  for  In- 
"entortes  and  curtnii  expenditures  for  plant 
«>\;iiuu(lca  and  DK>dern:>»tion.  As  a  result. 
I  urrent  production  and  and  K~ng-term  eca- 
r.omlc  growth  slow  down. 

Increases  in  payments  for  oil  create  huge 
intfruatlonal  flows  of  money,  u-eakening 
some  currencies  and  straining  the  financial 
s^r^tem. 

"There  are  coluj  to  be  same  dlslocaiious. 
and  they're  going  to  be  painful."  a  top  pol- 
icy-maker aays.  '1  don't  know  how  we  can 
control  the  infliiuou  and  get  buclc  to  siabiiuy 
1  wnhouc  Bome  people  getting  hurt." 

yjbert  H.  Coa  Jr..  chief  economise  of  Lionel 
D  Edle  iz  Co,  Inc..  a  leading  forecuung 
and  consulting  firm,  warns  of  a  perilous  de- 
scent" from  high  inflation  and  interest  rates. 

The  best  hope  lor  limiting  the  damage 
would  be  "a  weak  recessiocary  economy."  Cok 
says.  "One  way  or  another,  this  thing  is  go- 
ing to  break  land)  it  would  be  a  lot  easier 
TO  come  down  tram  12  percent  Inflation  and 
interest  rates  than  from  13  percent." 

If  the  economy  is  relatively  strong,  inter- 
cut rates  and  inflation  probably  will  rise  from 
current  levels  before  breaking,  he  explains. 
while  If  the  economy  is  '.vcak.  the  peaks  may 
not  be  much  higher 

InSation  as  such  mlglit  n:>t  lead  directly 
To  a  severe  rece^ian  or  a  depression.  Rather. 
inflation  creates  the  conditions  that  gradual- 
ly bnng  on  an  economic  decline:  distortions 
of  Income,  spending  and  InTestmeut,  lUgh  In- 
terest Td'-vs.  Tight  crcdt:.  flnanci&I  duioca- 
lions. 

Instead  of  mo.ing  on  a  direct  line  from 
iiifidiion  tj  a  bui^t.  the  economy  could  sput- 
ter, and  perhaps  moon;  brief  recoveries,  over 
a  prolon;^ed  period  before  dropping. 

Inf!itt.o:i  and  hitli  iiiiereii  rates  fco  to- 
gether. 

11  a  tender  Is  entitled  to  earn  3  percent  tor 
the  u?e  of  hli  money — 2  to  4  percent  la  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  bs^lc  interest  rate  in 
the  Cnited  States — he  wants  to  be  repaid 
a  I  030  at  the  end  of  a  year  on  a  »1,000  loan. 
iKe  will  demand  somewhat  more  to  cover 
any  unusual  risks  of  default  by  the  bor- 
rower.  ) 

If  he  ezpecia  prices  to  be  s;.>ble  during  the 
y«ar.  he  will  settle  for  3  percent  mterest. 
When  he  is  repaid,  he  will  be  able  to  buy 
i30  worth  of  goods  and  services  beyond  what 
he  could  have  bought  with  his  tl.OOO  at  the 
start  of  the  year. 

But  suppoK  prices  ri^e  10  percent,  so  iha' 
£1,000  worth  of  goods  co^ts  f-1,100  at  the  end 
of  the  year  With  a  repayment  of  $1,030,  the 
lender  could  buv  Ic-^  that  if  he  hLd  speJit  bl3 
ortgLial  »1.0O0. 

To  come  out  even,  he  would  have  to  be 
repaid  61.100.  requiring  a  10  percent  interest 
rate.  To  buy  3  percent  mxxt  goods  than  he 
could  have  purchased  for  11.000  at  the  start 
of  (he  year,  he  would  need  61,133.  or  an  in- 
terest return  of  13.3  percent. 

Vr.less  Inflation  subsides.  Interest  rates 
may  rise  above  present  record  highs.  If  m- 
Ilation  penistj  at  the  recent  12.6  percent 
pace  the  lender  wUi  not  be  compensated  by 
current  interest  rates  of  about  9  percent  foi 
home  mortgages,  9.75  percent  for  high-grade 
cjrporat*  bcnda  and  8.25  percent  for  Trea-'i- 
ti^r  boooa. 

Rates  aie  influenced  by  what  the  lender 
'.*perts  to  happen  to  Inflation-  If  he  expected 
1 2  ^  percent  Inflation  to  continue  through 
tTi?  years  until  he  is  repaid,  be  might  not  In- 
vest at  preTaning  Interest  rates  He  might 
iasisl  on  higher  rates  to  oSset  the  prospec- 
tiva  loss  of  purchasing  power. 

Since  lenders  are  Innstlng  at  current  In- 
i«rrfe>t  rates,  though  he&itautly,  they  presum- 


ably expect  less  inflation  before  th"  loa:i5 
come  due.  so  that  interest  income  uUl  cum- 
pensate  them. 

By  some  estimates,  current  interest  rates 
are  consistent  with  6  to  8  percent  intlatioii. 
If  Inflation  slows  to  that  pace,  interest  in- 
come at  cturent  rales  will  offset  the  loss  of 
purchasing  power  and  give  lenders  a  fair 
return  for  the  use  of  their  money. 

Tiiat  indicates  rates  \^ill  not  decline  sharp- 
ly if  Inflation  subsides  otUy  slightly  to  the 
7  u>  9  percent  range  predicted  by  many  ana- 
lysts lor  late  this  year — i:nless  there  are  good 
reai>ons  to  expect  substantial  fxirther  prog- 
ress. Interest  rates  have  already  adjusted  tu 
approximately  that  kind  of  InRatlon. 

Aside  irom  tlie  hope  of  slower  ijifla- 
tlon.  money  is  loaned  at  negative  rates  of  re- 
turn mainly  because  Interest  rales  are  de- 
termined competitively  by  tlie  supply  a:id 
demand  fcr  credit.  Inflation  raises  rates  bu: 
does  not  bct  the  exact  levels. 

Furthermore,  alternative  ijiv?stmeniP  may 
not  pay  hleher  returns  or  may  be  riskier.  In- 
vestors are  better  off  lending  at  whatever 
rates  they  can  get  Uian  letting  money  He 
idle  as  luhation  erodes  its  value  without  any 
offset  at  all. 

The  supply  of  money  and  credii  relative 
to  the  Furging  demand  is  being  squeezed  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  in  its  eflort  to  fight  Infla- 
tion by  restraining  borrowing  and  spending. 
Too  Federal  Rcseive  operates  mainly  by  sell- 
ing Treasury  securities,  which  drains  loana- 
ble f  tmds  from  the  banks.  Through  a  complex 
weh,  the  squeeze  spreads  through  the  econ- 
omy, creating  severe  financial  tensions. 

B  amors  spread  inienulttently  that  the 
PederaVBeserve  is  relaxing  restrain,  but  there 
i-'^  every  indtcatljn  that  the  money  manatiers 
ore  keeping  the  screws  li^ht— und  may  turn 
them  sUU  tlshter. 

Relaxation  of  resiraint  on  the  supply  of 
credit  by  the  Federal  Reser\-e  might  lower 
Interest  rates  temporarily,  if  lenders  did  not 
Interpret  the  easing  as  inflatlonarj'.  Any 
marhed  slackening  of  demand  for  credit, 
which  could  result  from  an  economic  slump, 
probably  would  pull  interest  rates  down. 

Money  and  bonds  markets — and  the  Block 
market,  which  has  been  hU  hard  by  tight 
credit — grasp  at  any  mdlcatlon  that  borrow- 
ing may  abate. 

Market  Interest  rates  declined  a  bit  and  the 
stock  market  rallied  immediately  after  major 
New  York  City  banks  reported  last  week  that 
their  loans  to  business  bad  risen  less  than 
the  week  before.  Analysts  caution,  however, 
that  one  week's  figures  are  not  conclusive. 

While  rates  will  fluctuate  in  response  to 
passing  development's  and  market  psychol- 
ogy, no  sharp,  sustained  decline  can  be 
expected  unless  the  economy  slides  Into  a 
recession  or  Inflation  subsides  more  than  now 
is  foreseeable-  If  inflation  accelerates,  in- 
terest rates  uill  top  current  peaks. 

The  prime  rate — the  Interest  cb"'ged  by 
banks  on  loaixs  to  their  best  corporate  cus- 
tomers— has  stabilized  at  least  temporarily 
at  a  record  12  percent,  after  rising  rapidly 
from  8' J  percent  In  March.  This  rate  is  a 
sensitive  indicator  of  trends  in  short-term 
interest  rates  generally. 

Strict  application  of  formtilas  pegging  the 
prime  to  other  rates  would  have  raised  It  to 
12'i  percent  or  higher.  However,  some  lead- 
ing bankers  hope  demand  for  business  loans 
will  slacken  soon,  putting  rates  in  equilib- 
rium near  current  levels.  They  have  de- 
ferred Increases  to  see  whether  this  expec- 
tation is  confirmed. 

Aegresslve  policies  of  banks  have  height- 
ened their  vuinerabllltT  to  tight  nioney.  To 
increase  earnings,  they  haTe  pushed  hard  to 
expand  lending  ta  recent  j-ears.  and  they 
have  been  Ingenious  in  tapping  new  sources 
of  loanable  money. 

All  of  these  Innovative  sources  of  money 
are  short-term — banks  can  count  on  them 
only  fur  brief  periods.  When  money  la  tight. 
it  18  difficult  and  costly  to  "roll  over"  the 


ob:i!iatio!;.«i  as  they  come  due  by  extending 
tiiem  or  linding  fre.sh  money. 

If  banks  have  trouble  obtaining  fimd<i, 
they  are  compelled  to  hold  down  their  lend- 
ing. This  li  an  objective  of  the  Federal 
Reserve's  anlt-inflatton  campaign,  but  tit? 
squeeze  could  become  a  crvmch. 

When  an  over-extended  bank  cannct  raise 
enough  money  to  meet  itsobligation-s.  It  mar- 
collapse  and  drag  down  its  depositors  and 
creditors,  hicluding  corporations  and  other 
banks. 

Federal  deposit  Insurance  covers  only  tlie 
fir^t  S20.000  of  each  deposit,  which  leaves  tlie 
bulk  of  tlie  sensitive  money  uninsured. 

Jitters  about  the  banks  have  been  lntv>n- 
siRed  by  ibe  troubles  of  the  Franklin  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  York,  which  sustained 
big  losses  on  questionable  loans  and  foreign 
currency  speculation.  News  of  the  losses  pio- 
voked  large  withdrawals  from  the  bank  and 
made  ic  almost  impossible  to  roll  over  mntitr- 
ingobllKatious. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  kept  Franklin 
National  afloat  by  lending  it  more  than  41 
billion  and  persuading  other  banks  to  lend 
it  money.  Government  officials  are  trying  to 
arrange  a  merger  of  Franklin  National  with 
ft  strong  bank. 

Another  recent  shock  was  the  collapse  of 
the  Herstatt  Bank  of  Cologne.  West  Germany 
At  least  a  half  do:!en  big  U.S.  banks  face  po- 
ttntial  mult  1 -mill  Ion -dollar  losses  as  a  result 
of  Herstatfs  failure  to  pay  off  obligations. 

Theie  cases  have  made  depositors  and 
lenders  suspicious  of  other  banks,  although 
government  officials  state  that  they  know  ol 
no  other  major  U.S.  banks  In  similar  dim- 
culty.  Becau^  of  the  stispiciona,  some  appar- 
ently sound  banks  outside  the  major  money 
centers  of  New  York  and  Chicago  have  been 
co.iipelled  to  pay  premium  rates  to  obtain 
money,  and  some  of  them  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  tiieir  full  quotas. 

The  Federal  Rcsene  is  pledi;ed.  in  its  role 
as  ■  lender  of  last  resort."  to  protect  sound 
banks  caught  in  a  squeeze,  and  Chalrmnu 
Arthur  F.  Burn?  has  promised  to  avoid  a  gen- 
eral "liquldi  ty  crunch" — a  n  idespread  in- 
abthty  to  rai.se  needed  cash. 

Nevertheless.  Guy  Noyes.  senior  vice  presi- 
dent and  economist  of  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Co..  warns  that  "It  would  take  only  a 
couple  more  iban.ks  in  trouble)  to  really  Iget 
people  shaken  up  so  that  a  lot  of  bonks 
would  have  trouble  rolling  over  (obligations) 
.  .  .  Whenever  policy  is  tight  thei-e'a  a  kind 
of  brinkmanship." 

Savings  and  Loan  associations  have  special 
problems,  which  cause  trouble  for  bousing 

Unlike  banks,  which  can  be  flexible.  S&Ls 
have  most  of  their  money  tied  up  In  long- 
term  home  loans  made  yeara  ago  at  fixed 
interest  rates  far  below  the  pre3ent  pattern. 

Meanwhile,  high  interest  rates  on  Treasurv 
securities  and  many  other  kinds  of  debt 
Issues  are  attracting  savers,  who  are  with- 
drawing deposits  from  SirLa  to  switch  to  the!=e 
Investments.  S^-Ls  with  low  earnings  on  old 
mortgages,  could  not  afford  to  match  these 
rates.  Besides,  federal  regulations  demanded 
by  tlie  S&Ls  to  protect  them  from  competi- 
Uon.  put  ceilings  on  the  rates  they  ran  pay. 

S&Ls  are  borrowing  heavily  from  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Indu-itrv 
supervisory  agency,  to  cover  withdrawals  and 
out.standing  commitments  for  mortgage 
loans.  They  are  making  few  new  mortgage 
commitments,  which  Is  a  big  reason  for  the 
depression  in  hoiLslns. 

Alan  Greenspan,  a  business  economist  who 
bos  been  asked  by  the  administration  to  be- 
come chairman  of  the  Cotinctl  of  Economic 
AdPlaers.  beUeves  the  S^-Ls  are  the  most  serl< 
ously  threatened  financial  link. 

Because  of  inflation,  he  says,  lutercst  rate? 
are  "rapidly  approaching  the  crisis  thresh- 
Ud  beyond  which  th»  Sdtta  would  be  hit 
by  withdrawals  omuunting  to  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars." 

"The  Federal  Ile:>erve's  response,"  he  pre- 
dicts,  "would  be   humediflto   and    massive 
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Fupport  (which  >  would  create  .such  an  ex- 
pansion tn  the  money  supply  as  to  doom  all 
rea.«on3ble  efforts  at  future  restraint.  Such  a 
i-rlsls  might  well  put  us  beyond  the  scope  of 
nny  conventions!  solution.^  to  our  inflation- 
r.ry  problems  within  this  decade." 

Prrf.  M'Jton  Friedman  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  also  predicts  the  govcrumeni  will 
"bail  out"  the  S&tfi  In  an  Inllatlonarv  man- 
rcr,  probably  by  paying  them  about  «10  bil- 
lion of  subt.idle:4  so  they  can  raise  tntercsc 
mtes  on  depcFiits  to  compeiiilve  levels. 

High  interest  rates  and  tight  supplies  of 
cTdlt  are  starting  io  restrain  business  artiv- 
i*y,  as  Intended.  aIthoti>;h  there  is  no  con- 
vincing eridenc«  yet  that  the  squeeze  is 
curbing  Inflntlcn. 

At  6  percent  lntcre/l^.  it  r.ipv  be  proiltablc 
U'T  a  company  to  build  up  Inventories  and 
purchase  new  machinery  and  e<iutpraent.  At. 
J  2  percent  or  higher  the  prontability  may 
vanish,  so  plamied  outl  '.ys  may  be  cut  back. 
The  theory  is  that  marginal  spending  will 
he  weeded  out.  while  the  most  profitable  and 
tUcreforo  presumably  most  worthy  expendi- 
tures still  wUl  be  financed  adequately. 

Some  categories  of  esr^ntlal  borrowers 
have  been  hmrt  badly.  Electric  utlUiies.  espe- 
cially, must  pay  sharply  escalatais  Interest 
costs  on  new  bond  Issues.  Investors  are  wor- 
ried that  utilities  win  not  be  able  to  repay 
debts  because  state  regnlatorv  acencles  are 
Ingging  In  rolsiug  the  rates  charged  bv  utU- 
Itlee  enough  lo  cover  soaring  fuel  costs. 

Increasing  numbers  of  corporations  have 
postponed  or  canceled  planned  bond  Issues 
because  of  prolUblUve  interest  costs.  Local 
governments  also  have  deferred  bond  issues. 
Reluctant  to  commit  themselves  to  pay- 
ing current  high  Interest  rates  over  the  30 
years  of  a  typical  bond,  many  corporations 
are  trying  to  raise  money  temporarily  through 
short-term  borrowing,  which  means  they 
must  borrow  more  often. 

This  Is  not  cheap  or  easy,  either.  Corpora- 
tions traditionally  borrow  large  sums  of 
short-term  money  by  selling  commercial 
paper— a  form  of  promissory  note — largely 
to  other  corporatlcns.  It  now  Is  difficult  or 
impossible  for  corporations  with  less  than  a 
prime  credit  rating  to  sell  commercial  paper. 
Froeeu  out  of  the  bond  and  commercial 
paper  markets,  corporaUons  are  lining  up 
for  bank  loans.  Many  of  them  are  rejected 
or  their  loan  requests  ore  scaled  down. 

Caution  by  lenders  Is  sensible  but  some  of 
them  are  forgetting  that  normal  business 
risks  must  be  taken,  says  Robert  V.  Roosa. 
partner  In  Brown  Brothers  HarrUnan  &  Co.,  a 
leading  Wall  Street  banking  firm. 

If  the  6quee;£«  gets  much  tighter,  some 
analysts  fear,  many  sound  companies  may 
be  unable  to  pay  their  debts  or  finance  op- 
erations. There  could  be  a  wave  of  bank- 
ruptcies, with  debtors  dragging  down  their 
creditors. 

The  Federal  Reserve  would  act  to  relieve 
such  a  liquidity  crunch,  but  once  a  crisis 
started  it  would  be  Impobsible  to  avert  seri- 
ous damage.  And  the  rescue  would  require 
a  shai-p  expan:jion  of  money  and  credit,  fuel- 
ing inflation. 

Just  the  threat  of  a  liquidity  crisis  Is  lead- 
ing many  corporations  Into  defensive  tactics. 
Unsure  of  their  ability  to  .olse  cosh,  they 
are  holding  down  purchases  for  Inventories 
and  reviewing  planned  outliiys  to  expand 
and  modernize. 

luremntloual  fluanclal  liistabillty  creates 
oddltiunal  complications.  Huge  oil  price  rLses 
9TV  IncreflAlng  the  revenues  of  the  oil  ex- 
porting rountlres  by  perhaps  SCO  billion  this 
rear,  and  draining  the  same  amount  out  of 
i:nportlng  nations.  Tlie  money  flows  are  nn- 
settllng. 

Most  of  the  oil  exporters  cannot  qnlrkly 
."pend  an  of  their  swollen  revenues,  mo  they 
nre-Jcudlng  and  Investing  the  exce^  abroad 
This  money  is  flowing  bark  to  the  oil  Impori- 
iBg  countrlofl.  directly  or  IndhrecUy.  In  e:- 
fect  tliey  nre  buyin(.'  the  oil  on  crtdit. 


This  "rc^j'ciing"  of  oU  money  may  not  go 
smoothly,  however.  The  money  will  not  be 
loaned  or  Invested  In  exact  proportion  to  the 
on  payments  of  Importing  countries.  Poor 
countries,  pariicularty,  cannot  compete  for 
loan?  and  Investments,  and  could  not  af- 
ford to  repr.y  lottns  Pt  market  Uiterest  raten 
in  any  case. 

International  financial  leodci-s  ar,;  Ir^lnj; 
therefore,  to  refllrect  the  oil  money  where  tt 
Is  needed.  The  outcome  Is  in  doubt. 

Most  of  the  oil  monej'  flows  Inii  lolly 
through  the  "Eurocurreno-"  market,  a  net- 
work of  banks  that  accept  deposlU  and  makr 
io&v^  of  dollars  and  other  currencies  l-siied 
ouslde  their  borders. 

The  Arabs  prefer  to  ke*»p  ibelr  oil  revemiei. 
mostly  dollars.  In  !»hprt-term  Eurocurrencj' 
deposhe.  To  help  importing  coimtrles  pav 
for  oil,  Eurocurrency  bankj  lend  the  Arab?' 
money  mainly  at  intermedlr'.te  terms  of  obotit 
five  to  se-en  jr^rs. 

Tills  pattern  is  risky.  Sudden  withdrawnlt. 
of  the  Arab's  deposits  or  defaults  by  the 
borrowers  could  catch  the  banfcs  short  of 
cu.'ih.  The  huge  amounts  of  the  money  fiowa 
arc  straining  the  capacity  rf  the  Eurorur- 
rency  market, 

Some  auali.s.s  warn  of  domino-ake  bank 
failures,  Since  many  of  the  Eurocurrency 
bonks  oie  atfiliates  of  U.S.  bankJt.  virtually 
all  of  them  dcsij  with  bants  here,  American 
hanks  could  bf^drauseU  down  by  bank  faU- 
ures  abroad. 

There  has  been  progress  Ui  managing  the 
flows  of  oU  mouoy.  however.  The  Arabs  are 
starting  to  relieve  the  strains  by  lengthen- 
ing the  time  of  their  deposits  and  diversify- 
ing their  loons  and  Investments.  Increasing 
amounu  of  the  Arabs'  funds  are  flowing  into 
the  U.S.  money  and  capital  markets.  Invest- 
ments in  U.S.  Treasury  issues  046  expected. 


No  Easy  EcoNouic  Options 

Government  policy -makers,  slrugglhig  to 
rescue  the  economy,  have  used  up  all  the 
safe,  easy  optlous. 

They  can  fight  hard  against  iuflatlou  by 
holding  the  economy  down,  risking  a  reces- 
sion or  worse. 

Or  they  can  bolster  the  economy,  risking 
an  escalation  of  Inflation. 

President  Nlxoa  is  trying  to  find  his  way 
along  a  third  path— hoping  that  mild  eco- 
nomic restraint  will  reduce  Inflation  gradu- 
ally, while  still  permlttmg  moderate  growth 
of  production  and  employment.  This  com- 
promise policy  can  be  dangerous,  too. 

At  best,  it  would  bring  several  yeai-s  of 
sluggish  economic  activity,  with  Inflation 
persisting  at  a  pace  far  above  normal  for  the 
United  States. 

The  compromise  could  mli.flre,  pushing  the 
economy  from  sluggish  growth  Into  a  reces- 
sion. And  It  may  be  too  late  for  ouid  eco- 
nomic restraint  to  bring  luflation  under 
control. 

"Its  a  tragedy  that  we've  gotten  ourt^-lvi-s 
to  a  situation  ^^lle^e  the  only  tradeoffs  are 
terrible  or  more  terrible."  says  Alan  Qrecn- 
spiut.  a  conservative  business  economist  who 
is  in  line  to  become  the  new  cliolrman  of 
Nlvon's  Ctnuicil  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Oreeuspan  favors  strlut^ent  antl-iuflatlon 
policies.  With  a  tight  federal  budget  and 
light  credit,  despite  his  concern  that  severe 
financial  dWocations  might  result. 

'We  dont  have  the  alternative  of  a  simple 
cr.i-y  .soluti  -n  to  brinij  our.stlves  back  to  non- 
hiflationary  normality."  he  says.  "We  did 
have  that  altcruatlve  bm  iis  ijeen  di-^Mpated. 
lost  as  a  realistic  option." 

Arthur  M.  Oki.n  of  the  Btooklngs  Instiiu- 
ttoii.  a  liberal  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in  the  Jobusoit 
adiulnSsirat:on,  believes  budget  resttrainrs 
should  be  loosened  but  eudorsea  the  f>d- 
crul  Reserve's  ilgUt  credit  policy. 

OkMii  even  fon?=l(lfr.>  the  cn^  iojr  an  ex- 


treme credit  squeeze   lo  get  f;iit  results  lu 
checkmg  Inflation. 

"If  wc  could  have  a  controlled  piiaic,  we 
could  wring  out  the  speculative  exce^es,"  he 
says.  "There  would  be  bleak  headlines  for  a 
couple  of  week5.  but  we  could  have  quick 
disinflation  instead  of  bongiug  In  there  for 
two  vears  with  6  percent  unemploymeu:. 

"But  that'u  playing  with  fisaloaable  mrv- 
tortal.  Setting  off  a  controlled  explosion  is  a. 
tricky  thiug.  1  hoi*e  ihty  dont  try  to  fine- 
tune  the  panic. " 

Itixon's  tone  U  reassvuint.  not  panicky.  In- 
d:  f.i.  he  sees  economic  problems  as  offering 
an  (vportuuity  to  show  that  he  can  control 
events,  despite  the  Watergate  scandals. 

A'lcmptlng  to  d-jmonstratc  his  capacity  to 
Xunctloiu  he  is  rouductlns  wcII-pubUcizcd 
mestlc^c  wl'Ii  economic  advisers,  buslness- 
mtii  and  others.  He  plans  a  speech  to  The 
natiuu  oa  the  e-jouoniy  next  week. 

The  fluiiy  )f  activity  has  yielded  lltr^e 
^iMbstauce,  und  has  not  overcome  the  Impres- 
stoa  that  the  3±iiir.idtratlon  Is  groping  for 
ecouoniic  remedies.  Businessraen  and  ecouo- 
ml'itji  complali  that  lack  of  leadership  l^ 
undenulnlug  conSdencr. 

Apart  from  the  mrrtts  of  economic  pollcv 
iirgumcnts.  Watergate  creates  doubts  about 
the  Preildcnt's  political  resources  for  ptireu- 
ing  the  policies  he  believes  will  work.  It  may 
be  even  more  difficult  than  In  the  past  f"r 
him  ta  obtain  congressfonal  cooperation  In 
coutroUIug  government  spendlri;  and  takiiig 
other  action  against  inflation. 

He  did  defeat  a  move  by  Senate  Democrats 
to  cut  Individual  Income  taxes,  but  pressitre 
for  tax  reductions  may  grow.  And  If  Nixon 
decided  a  tax  Increase  or  other  tough  mesa*- 
urea  were  required,  his  prospects  would  1-? 
dim. 

Fearful  of  lo.ii:g,  he  «ilgM  a*.o:*J  \  AtX 
luitlatlvc.^. 

After  experimenting  with  price  and  w.ig.^ 
controls  in  the  hope  of  escaping  the  Infla- 
tionary consequences  of  big  budget  deficits 
and  easy  credit,  the  administration  has  prc- 
clalmed  its  return  to  orthodox  politjies  Ur 
stabilizing  the  economy. 

The  slogan  U  '•old-time  rtliglon."  meanli.ir 
carbs  on  deficit  spending  and  on  expan.slon 
of  money  and  credit,  which  can  fuel  1:*:- 
i:o!i. 

The  announced  budget  target  Is  a  t5  billion 
reduction  of  the  t30S.4  bmion  spending 
total  and  the  111, 4  billion  deficit  estimated 
for  this  fiscal  year,  and  a  balance  of  rutlavs 
and  revenues  next  year. 

Federal  Reserve  policy  alms  a'  curblrr 
expansion  of  money  and  credit  In  order  to 
restrain  Inflationary  spending  bv  the  pubT'r. 
"We  Intend  to  deal  with  this  old-fashlored 
disease  with  old-fa-sliloned  remedies  fox  the 
timole  reason  th;it  there  nre  no  new  ones  rhii* 
work."  Kenneth  Rush,  NUou's  econorr'C 
counselor,  declare.';. 

"These  are  pr.lnfi'l  remedlo';  and  il-.er  tak^ 
ti-ne.  But  we  know  they  work  .  .  .  ^c  wiii 
tight  the  inflation  ou  the  monetary  and 
U^cal  Ihie  no  matter  how  long  It  takes." 

Not  ail  economists  agree  that  flsca!  (^un■;- 
etaryl  and  monetary  rc-tralut  can  help 
mvicU  lo  control  the  kind  of  Inflation  I'ov^ 
plBRUlivg  the  Unltea  Stales.  unle»s  tl.? 
i-iueeae  is  so  severe  that  the  ecouomlc  diim;? 
woiuld  l»e  intolerable. 

Walter  W.  Belter  of  the  UiUversitv  0'.  1*1'  - 
nesotii.  wiio  wd*  chalrmoji  of  the  Couiicil  v'  - 
Ecnuomic  Ad\  isers  u\  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son adiniiUdiratlon.!^  b£C3  wa^cs  as  the  ma'  'i 
SL-uro^c  of  inflauonary  pn^^surc  from  aa^  oi', 
T'Ural  and  mou^tar:.  U^tnej^s  can  curb  In- 
flation re;  u'.tlni;  froui  v^.essive  spendinp.  bul 
have  litLle  iiiif.;.i:t  on  w.^gc  H:ulc"ae:iu.  I'e 
•trgucs. 

\V}!tie  "r'>a±iOiiabty  rigcrou.-.'*  flscel  a;  d 
monetary  policies  moke  sense. Heller  crltJclw^ 
ih.e  'hard  as  uoUs"  Uue  taken  by  Fedt  rs*.  V.'^- 
&vr\e   Chairman  Arthur  F.  Burns. 

"King  Arthur  and  his  kuight«  of  the  aioue- 
tary  rwjid  taoic-  hd*e  carried  thiin>  too  ■"-i;." 
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'•'■  objects  Tight  credl*  threatens  to  nip.kt 
the  economr  so  sluggish  that  productive  el- 
;  vlencv  would  suffer — raising  costs  and  ag- 
t;A*.atme  inflation,  he  warns. 

Heller  favors  "'gnideposts"  for  reasonable 
cr  c««>  and  wft^es.  rfclylng  mainly  on  pub- 
'tcnr  to  hold  down  excesf,es.  but  also  provld- 
*!•§  government  a'.nhor:rr  to  roll  back  *fla- 
-"•■ant"  increases. 

Oto  Eck-t*'in  of  Hvard  University,  who 
.-e'i<?cl  under  Heller  on  the  Council  of  Eco- 
itouiic  Adviisera.  also  f;outenda  that  Federal 
P^'*rve  policy  should  be  relaxed  because  the 
r:>KH  -surpass  the  potential  benefits  tn  check- 
!••(?  maatlon- 

Fv-lesiein  says  the  computerized  economic 
'.iif/del'  operated  by  lils  lorera&ting  firm. 
Dara  Resources.  Inc..  demonstrates  the  dan- 
t'^ra  of  relying  heavUy  on  monetary  and  fis- 
cal restraint  To  slow  inflation  to  4  percent 
annually  from  the  recent  12.6  percent,  the 
compv'ter  estimatea.  the  unemployment  rate 
would  have  to  rise  from  the  current  5.2  per- 
cent to  B  percent  and  stav  there  two  vears. 
Thar,  v.-ould  be  '■orerkm."  Eckstein '  say^. 
vainlng  thtr  •  me  financial  system  would 
co'Japse  bfrfcre  we  cracked  inflation."  The 
reasonable  course  would  be  to  settle  for 
slower  progress  against  inflation  to  mini- 
mize the  recession  risks,  he  urges. 

Administration  oIDclBls  disagree  among 
themselves  about  the  Impat::  of  budget  re- 
straint on  Inflation. 

Treasury  Secretary  Willi?m  F.  Simon  cru- 
sades for  budget  cuts  as  the  heart  of  anti- 
u^flation  strategy.  Ror  L.  Ash.  director  of 
the  OSlce  of  Miuiagemem  and  Budget,  lb 
frkepticil  about  whether  the  planred  S5  bil- 
lion reduction  can  be  achieved. 

A»h.  a  rival  of  Simon,  estimates  that  the 
cut  if  accomplished  would  trim  only  0,1  per- 
cent from  the  inflation  rate,  although  he 
concedes  i:  woiild  have  pMchological  bene- 

The  AdmhiliTition's  cmblvalent  rhetoric 
rsu^a  questions  about  how  re-jolutelr  Nbou 
wUl  Bticfc  to  restrictive  poUc^s. 

Oillciol  talk  about  "painful"  adju-'simen*?. 
'slack*  in  the  economy,  and  labor  markets 
that  are  not  too  "ilKht."  They  are  reluctant 
to  translate  the-^e  generalities  Into  explicit 
coD-«quence.^  of  restraint:  business  failures, 
siu^lsh  economic  growth,  unemployment. 

They  avoid  specifying  -.ihose  favorite 
spending  programs  will  be  ta^riaced  to  aus- 
tejJiy.  a:,d  they  reject  the  idea  of  tax  in- 
creases 

Spartan  declarations  are  'esivened  v.i!h  fcs- 
Etiranceb  -.hat  things  will  no:  be  ao  bad, 

Ruih.  pledging  to  avoid  a  recession,  says 
the  policy  Is  "moderation  iiot  asceticism." 
and  Blmon  emphasizes  that  "-.ve're  not  talking 
ftbou;  £lammli;g  on   the  brakes." 

XiKon  claims  that  "the  •■•.orst  fof  in.lation) 
U  behind  us  "' 

■'We've  had  enough  of  rhetoric— It's  de- 
•.trojed  o-.ir  credibiJi'v,'  a  k<;v  policy-maker 

Offiilal-i  a-irnli  they  are  net  sure  the  pre&- 
eiit  fipiri*  of  determination  cun  be  sus- 
tained—In  the  administration  or  In  Con- 
gress—If in^tlon  abates  slighiU  or  tmem- 
ployment  rises  a^ibstantlally. 

aecto'ise  the  public  now  is  ou'ruyed  by  in- 
f.ftiion.  Sjrr.on  says.  "I'm  findir^  for  the 
f.Ti*.  ume  the  political  wlU  (to  stick  to  re- 
straint).  Ltts    &ee   how   long   it   lasts." 

"le  Federal  Reserve  fHces  the  most  im- 
-liedlat*  pressures  to  relax  Its  tight  policies. 
Ea'jka  and  businesses  are  crcountering  serl- 

^  difficulties  In  ralair^g  netded  cash.  Many 

.i!:«»s  a.-e  worried  abo'.it  vildesp]^ud  bank- 
r    ij'clcs  and  even  a  moniry  ponk ' 

Vhiiirman  Bums  pledgeii.  that  Oie  Federal 
p*-,M-r.e  win  not  permit  a  "liqulditv  crtsis." 
"  •  'Afrtrts  dieegree  on  how  clooe  the  money 
!:iai-iiier«  Jiave  moved  to  the  brink  Burns' 
-rough  ta:^.  e'lggests  that  he  ii  prepared  to 
like   coi^idtraV.e   rUka   before   relenting. 

Biros,  who  is  legally  independent  of  the 
liriri.inistration*  favors  cjttlng  the  budget 


*10  billion,  double  Nixous  target.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  is  skeptical  about  the  Picsidents 
fortitude.  Some  administration  officials  have 
accused  Burns  of  passing  the  buck  for  the 
Federal  Reserve's  past  failives  to  coutrol  in- 
flationary growth  of  credit. 

Nuon's  record  of  vacillation  makes  econo- 
mists wonder  whether  he  will  waver  again. 
H-  has  shifted  back  and  forth  between  "freo 
market"  policies  and  controls.  As  recently  as 
February,  he  was  talking  about  contingency 
plans  to  Increase  spendmg  if  the  economy 
weakened. 

Frederic  V.  Malek.  deputy  budget  director, 
said  then  that  the  President  would  -burst 
the  budget'  If  necessary  to  prevent  a  re- 
cc^.«ion. 

II  the  administration.  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  waver,  hard-liners  fear  that 
inflation  will  get  almost  completely  out  of 
control.  Increased  federal  spending  and  eas- 
ier credit  might  temporarily  relieve  financial 
tensions  and  boost  the  economy,  but  would 
only  postpone  the  reckonhig  and  make  the 
shock  worse,  they  warn. 

Unless  inflation  Is  checked  It  will  accel- 
erate, these  advocates  of  stringent  policies 
say.  They  predict  faster  Inflation  would 
break  down  the  financial  system  and  bring 
a  severe  economic  decline. 

M;]der  measures.  If  taken  in  time,  could 
have  put  the  economy  on  a  sound  track, 
but  now  It  15  too  late  for  easy  remedies, 
Greenspan  say.=.  warning  against  Turther 
temporizing. 

"Going  back  about  a  decade,  we're  pdopted 
a  plethora  of  short  term  crisis  solutions," 
he  says.  "They  have  helped  in  the  short 
rerm  but  created  longer-term  problems— 
and  now-  we  find  ourselves  In  the  longer  term. 
I've  always  worried  about  what  would  hap- 
pen when  the  books  eveiituallv  were  bal- 
piicfed." 

Even  r?*'.'lute  pursuit  of  Nixon's  brand  of 
moderately  le.stnetive  policies  mav  not  be 
adequft'.e.  according  to  some  economists. 
They  advice  a  harsher  crackdoun,  eien  at 
the  risk  of  a  recession. 

Nobel  economist  Paul  A.  Samuelsou  of  the 
Mtts^achu^etts  Institute  of  'Xechnologv.  and 
probably  the  majority  of  economists,  reject 
this  course  as  politically  Impractical. 

The  public  no  longer  will  accept  high  un- 
employment. Samuelson  says,  warning  that 
excei«lvely  harsh  policies  would  produce  a 
backlash.  'It  you  tighten  money  too  much  In 
the  short  term,  political  pressures  will  lead 
:.Qu  lo  loosen  money  in  the  long  term."  he 

-•IiVV. 

S<-crt-i<iry  Simon,  too,  argues  that  a  re- 
ce^'lo'i  ti'.v-t  be  avoided  for  strategic  rea- 
sons, among  o'hers.  If  stringent  policies 
pu*-h  the  economy  into  a  reee&slon,  he  says, 
It  vill  be  impos!>)ble  to  reatat  demands  for 
btliuulative  fiscal  and  monetary  policies, 
which  would  aggravate  inflation. 

Sidney  L.  Jones.  Rush'.>>  deputy,  note?  the 
risks  of  frequent  shifts  of  policy,  whether 
toward  ease  or  restraint.  A  steady  course  Is 
besT  he  says,  because  "If  you  combine  vola- 
tile p->licies  with  volatile  events  you  really 
gtt  chaos" 

International  dtsjuptlons  created  by  high 
oil  prices  are  rj  growing  influence  on  the 
domestic  economic  poUcie.^  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries. 

Psced  with  huge  increases  In  payments 
tw  oil.  many  countries  arc  compelled  to 
reduce  imports  of  other  goods.  At  the  same 
lime,  a  natural  re.sponse  in  to  push  hard  to 
sell  exports  In  order  to  cam  the  n.otitv  to 
pay  for  imporis, 

Thi^,  could  lead  to  Import  barriers,  ex- 
port subsidies  and  trade  wars  of  the  kind 
Uiat  deepened  the  Depres&lon  of  the  I93(j6 

In  addttlou.  there  is  an  incentive  to  adopt 
light  fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  By  sup- 
pieatfing  the  public's  spending  power,  gov- 
ernments can  hold  down  demand  for  im- 
ports fcnd  make  more  domestic  production 
ari,:ibble  for  export- 


AKvr<>-5ive  trade  practices  and  restrictive 
domestic  policies  could  lead  to  a  cmnulatlve, 
spreadmg  world  recession. 

"That  could  happen  If  each  coimtry  acted 
as  if  it  were  alone."  Chairman  Herbert  Stein 
of  the  Council  of  Economc  Advisers  ac- 
knowledges. However,  he  says,  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  dangers  are  understood 
and  mternattonal  cooperation  will  prevail. 

It  would  be  self-defeating  for  all  the  oil- 
importing  countries  simultaneously  to  curb 
imports  and  spur  exports  In  an  effort  to  off- 
set payments  for  petroleum.  Instead,  there 
Is  broad  agreement  in  principle  that  most 
oil-Importing  countries  must  accept  trade 
deflciis  and  borrow  to  cover  the  gap. 

Leading  Industrial  countries  have  pledged 
formally  to  avoid  new  trade  restrictions  that 
would  alleviate  their  oil  payments  problems 
at  The  expense  of  other  nations. 

Most  of  them  have  adopted  restrictive 
economic  policies  to  curb  domestic  inflation. 
But  the  restraints  generally  are  moderate, 
which  minimizes  the  risk  of  worldwide 
stagnation— but  also  may  impede  the  Inter- 
national campaign  against  inflation. 
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THE  DOMESTIC  OIL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  In  Novem- 
ber of  1973  the  Congress  authorized  the 
Federal  Government  to  interfere  with 
the  workings  of  the  petroleum  market 
in  a  manner  unprecedented  in  peace- 
time. Of  course,  I  refer  to  the  passage  of 
tiie  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973.  Many  felt  that  the  extraordi- 
naiT  events  of  last  fall  justified  such  a 
draconian  measure ;  others  disagreed 
vigorously  with  this  assessment. 

However.  I  think  that  there  Is  now 
broad  agreement  on  the  fact  that  the 
situation  in  the  market  for  petroleum 
products  has  changed  considerably  since 
last  fall.  Domestic  drilling  activity  is  up. 
The  embargo  is  over.  Most  importantly. 
the  American  people  have  responded  to 
the  call  for  energy  corwervation  with 
tremendous  cooperation. 

With  all  these  changes  in  the  market 
since  last  fall,  there  Is  legislation  pend- 
ing which  would  extend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  for  another  14 
months.  Mr.  President,  all  of  iis  here 
have  seen  the  folly  of  trying  to  control 
the  marketplace.  The  distortions  and 
di-slocatlons  that  Government  controls 
cause  have  been  well  documented.  Con- 
trols tend  to  subsidize  one  part  of  the 
industry  at  the  cost  of  another. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  .share 
with  my  colleague.s  a  letter  I  sent  to  Mr. 
John  C.  Sawhill.  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  on  the 
subject  of  more  contioh  for  the  dome-^tic 
oil  industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.'ient  that  it  also 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  letter 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

JiiLV  'Ja,   IU74. 
Hun,  John  C.  Hawiih-i  . 

y»d'inni»(rtt(or.  Federal   Energy   Ailmiithtra- 
lion.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Jojin:  It  la  wiih  Utcreu^ing  alarm 
tliat  I  view  the  movement  to  place  more 
conirohi  on  the  domestic  oil  Industry.  Al- 
ready legislation  has  been  hilroduced  in  the 
C'jiiyre.s:»  which  would  extend  the  Emergenc>- 
Petrolfcum  Allocation  Act  thru  June  of  1076. 
In  addition,  there  have  been  calla  for  the 
CMtahlishinent  of  a  price  uilocRtloti  ay^tem  for 
crude  oil. 

I  realize  that  these  actions  reflect  a  vert' 


real  concern  for  the  competitive  posliion  of 
the  Independent  sector  of  the  Industry.  I 
f'.mw  1'rls  concern  and  know  that  you  share 
ji,  t-s  vci;.  However,  I  serioirsly  question 
whether  the  long  run  interesii*  of  the  inde- 
pendents or  the  iiatlon  are  best  served  by 
v^ntlnued  gover*! n-.cut  iiifer\-ention  In  the 
marketplace. 

I  know  that  nnny  fearsome  Independents 
will  be  tfquee^ed  out,  once  allocation  is 
ended.  Thid  must  not  happen,  and  I  believe 
that  ihe  Federal  Energy  Admt'iistratlon,  the 
Fuderal  Trade  Commi.sslon  and  the  Depari- 
nie;it  of  Justice  poi-.-iesa  fuU  authdriiy  under 
e-xLitlng  statutes  to  presceui  ihi^  from  oc- 
curring. However,  the  preservatlou  of  the  in- 
dependent's share  of  the  maikci  bjiould  net 
bo  mtcrpreted  to  mean  iv.e  preservation  ol 
an  absolute  status  quo.  Individual  biislneE^es 
must  be  free  to  enter  and  lea-^e  ihc  markei 
as  economic  condlti<>n^  dictato. 

My  mall  reflects  the  division  of  oplnir.u 
no*  existing  among  Independcr.ii  over  the 
question  of  decontrol.  But  I  £rm!y  bcUevu 
that  once  ail  the  facts  are  kiifiwii,  independ- 
ents, who  have  ptcipered  In  the  marktL  a^  a 
result  of  greater  econouilr;  cific;enc>  aiid 
bU£iuet>s  acumen,  will  unanlmoiu.ly  support 
an  end  to  aU  conirols.  I  bell<'ve  Uiat  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Enerfy  Adntiu- 
IsiraUon  to  ensure  thp.t  all  the  facts  are 
presented. 

Your  public  statements  reflect  your  com- 
mitment to  a  free  maiket.  I  share  I'.iis  com- 
mitment ft  1th  you  and  lu-ge  you  to  do  every- 
thmg  possible  to  see  that  Uie  nation  returns 
to  a  iree  umrkct  for  oil  aj  tjuickl>  as  possible. 
Very  truly  ymrs, 

B::  •-  EruCU. 


MATERNAL  AND  dHLD  HEALTH 
CARE 

Mi*.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Piesident.  on  July 
25.  I  submitted  testimony  bbfore  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  about 
the  urgent  need  for  incieased  support  of 
the  maternal  and  child  health  progi-am 
authorized  by  title  V  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  SUice  the  inception  of  the  pro- 
grams under  this  title,  millions  ox  Amer- 
ican mothers  and  children  have  bene- 
fited enonnously.  These  programs  have 
made  it  pcvslble  for  many  expectant 
mothers  to  receive  prenatal  care  for  the 
first  time:  and  for  many  young.sters  to 
receive  good  healtli  care  in  the  crucial 
early  years. 

These  programs  are  preventive  In  na- 
ture and  are  tremendou.sly  cost-effective 
and  they  deser\e  our  maximum  support. 

Among  other  pcr.'ions  testifying  before 
the  committee  was  Dr.  Fred  Seligman. 
Director  of  tlie  Division  of  Comprehen- 
sive Healtli  Care,  and  associate  professor 
of  pediatrics  and  psychiatry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  School  of  Medicine. 
Miami.  Fla.  He  i.s  also  the  ciiairman  of 
the  Association  of  Children  and  Youtli 
Project  Dii-ectoi-s.  His  testimony  outlines 
the  succr.-^s  of  the^f  programs  and  details. 
as  well,  the  need  for  inci-ca.sed  Federal 
coniinitment  in  thf.^e  areas. 

1  request  uaunimoti.s  consent  that  my 
statement  and  Dr.  SoUgman'.s  jjtntement 
l»p  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  tiie 
Recohd.  as  follows: 

TfsriMONV  or  PRrii  SriK:.\TA?(,  MD,  X1.PJI. 

OW    THF    SUBJm"    "r    M*TrRN*.M     AND    Clltl  D 

HcAi.iH  Ai'PROi^i.vrtnNS 

INTBODnfU'K 

l!r.  Chaiimnn  and  ntcinborb  of  the  Sub- 
conunlL^ce  on  labor.  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.   My  mnnr   i>.   Fic!   sellgnun,  MD, 


M.P.H.,  Director.  Division  of  Comprehensive 
Health  Care,  A-ssoclate  Professor  of  Pedi- 
atrics and  Psychiatry  at  the  University  of 
Miami  School  of  Medicine,  Miami.  Floridft.  I 
am  Chairman  of  the  Association  of  Children 
and  Youth  Project  Directors.  In  this  capac- 
ity. I  represent  the  staffs  of  the  slxtv-elght 
esMbllshed  Children  and  Touth  Projects 
thrcughout  the  United  States,  the  many 
.such  Projects  Just  commencing,  and  ilie 
more  than  one-half  million  children  and 
youth  scned  by  these  prograuts.  I  am  also 
representing  the  Maternity  and  Infant  Care 
Prrject  Director*:. 

My  mmarks  are  aJ'-io  on  behalf  of  the 
Ambulatory  Pediatric  .\ssoclntion.  h  national 
astoclailon  of  more  than  700  professionals 
primarily  from  the  dLsciptine  of  Pediatrics. 
This  A^oclation  la  the  major  rrganixatiou 
that  is  concerned  with  medical  education 
nnd  he.Tl'.b  -.eiTices  to  children  in  the  out- 
patlcnr   acnin.'^. 

j\fr.  Cha'rmr-n.  i  afprecinie  fhc  oppartu- 
ri'y  TO  prc«c:!t  cur  views  concerning  fiscal 
ypar  1975  HEW  appj-opriatlons  for  Maternal 
I'.nd  Child  Health  Program?,  and  to  present 
to  you  testimony  concerning  the  status  of 
ihe  extraordinarily  succespful  special  project 
p-:ints  under  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  We  will  Itmir  our  comments  piimarlly  to 
the  appropri-itiong  relating  to  See.  SltJ  of 
Title  V. 

The  wisdom  of  the  House  W»v=:  r.iid  &Ienns 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee In  developing  the  special  project 
grants  of  Title  V.  and  the  sut>sequent  flscol 
support  of  both  this  Subcommittee  and  the 
House  Subcommittee  t.n  HEW  Appropria- 
tions have  had  meaninpf\il  Impact  on  the 
delivery  of  needed  health  services  to  more 
than  one  million  pregnant  women,  infenis, 
children  and  teeniigers. 

success     OF    SPEcr.-.L     PftOJtZCrs 

The  accomplishments  of  the  special  proj- 
ects have  been  extensive  and  have  been  well 
documented.  Infant  mortality  rates  In  geo- 
graphical areas  served  by  Maternity  and 
Infant  Care  ProJecU  have  been  significantly 
reduced.  These  Projects  have  l>con  so  ttuc- 
cessful  In  this  regard,  that  li  Is  easy  to  for- 
get that  In  the  not  too  distant  past,  there 
were  tarj-et  areas,  especially  urban,  with  In- 
ordinnlely  high  Infant  mortality  rates.  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  Projects  have  developed  an 
oxtr.iordinarily  successful  reporting  system 
that  has  documented  decreasing  costs  of 
care  per  patient  and  significant  reduction 
in  rates  of  hospitalization. 

BASIC    TO    A    NATION.AL    IITAI.TU    TtAN 

The  f  peclal  projects  have  emphasized  com- 
prehensiveness, quality  control  and  evalua- 
tion. Cost  beaetits,  connnuulty  Involvement 
and  educational  spin-offs  have  been  great. 
The  special  projects  liave  laid  a  framework 
on  which  a  National  Health  Plan  can  be 
biilU.  Indeed,  many  of  the  prominent  legis- 
lative proposals  lor  Nailoual  Health  lusmr- 
anre  now  being  considered  by  Congress  build 
upon  the  eMrLing  'iitle  V  prc^rams. 

LINKAOrs   TO   OTUEK    DUCANIZATIONS 

As  much  as  local  options  and  ftinds  have 
hern  available,  the  special  projects  have  ai- 
tiinpted  to  fevpiop  linkaires  to  other  healtli 
nrnanii-p.tioni.  Special  projects  such  as  the 
Children  and  Youth  Project  at  Brooklyn 
Jvwish  Hospital  have  developed  service*  for 
adults  utlitzlnfi  neighborhood  health  center 
funding.  The  Unh-erslty  of  Miami  program 
has  a  contrnrtnal  atj^reement  to  provide 
hpidih  serv^c€^  to  Headstari  children. 
The  Oreensbo'-o.  North  Cirollna  Chil- 
dren Rfid  Youth  Project  is  one  of  many 
.tpeclHl  p«\*eet.s  ihm  han  received  funds  from 
the  Deparruient  of  Agriculture  to  operate  a 
Mipplemrntal  feedlni^  prop  ram.  Some  special 
projefi.-)  ar»»  linked  to  Title  V  University  Af- 
niluied  tvnttrs  such  a^  the  Vnheralty  of 
WftHhlnuton  program  In  Seattle  that  spe- 
eialUe  In  mental  retardntion.  hiuidle«pi>int; 
iiiit(iiiu'!w.   and   ^n'Wih   and  tIi'\cIopniental 


prc^blems.  Most  special  projects  have  linkage; 
to  Title  V  Crippled  Children'a  Programi^. 
Oth.Ts  relAte  closely  to  drug  rehabUltatlou 
prc^rams,  comnnmity  mental  health  centers 
^nd  other  speririlized  programs.  CbUdren  and 
Youth  Projects  are  Uulced  to  other  Title  V 
Special  f  rujeoic — Maternity  and  Infant 
Care.  Pajnily  Planning,  and  Neonatal  Int<a- 
?l'.e  Care  Projects. 

TBANSniON   TO   STATZ   AOTHOHITT 

Tir.5  pm  year  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  a  difficult  time  for  the  special  projects, 
e.-pccially  ihoae  projects  which  exist  tn  high- 
ly urban  states  such  as  Florida,  niinol'?. 
Mns'achusetts,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
be<T'tisc  of  Ihe  iranBltion  of  special  project 
^nii.s  from  fedcrul  to  state  authority. 
iricaEASE  ir:  NUMara  or  projects 

Because  cf  the  transition  of  special  proj- 
ects to  formula  grants,  the  number  of  Chil- 
dren aad  Youth  and  Maternity  and  Infant 
Care  Prujects  commencing  July  1.  1374.  have 
actually  m^reawd  in  number.  .All  states  will 
now  be  required  to  operate  at  least  one  of 
these  projects,  along  with  the  three  other 
.-pedal  pro:cct£ — n^imely.  Dental  Projects  for 
Children.  Intensive  Neonntal  Projects  »nd 
Kamlly  Planning  Projecu.  In  fact,  us  of  Julv 
1,  19'74.  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  t^ew 
cpeclal  projects  have  been  initiated.  The 
number  of  new  projects  Is  actually  greater 
than  the  some  150  special  projects  previroi'-'v 
la  existence. 

UOU)-BAlU4Lrs5  FBOVtSIONS 

On  June  30,  1973,  mmdful  of  tlie  prcbtci:-.> 
of  transition  of  authority.  Congre^^  pur.xd 
PL  93-53  amending  Title  V  by  adduig  a  nev^ 
Section  316.  I  need  .not  remind  this  Su*:- 
committee  that  PL  93-53.  Sec.  516  <a)  tl) 
|A)  authorizes  hold-harmlebs  legislation  for 
the  population  groups  previously  tieltig 
i^rved  by  special  projects,  and  Sec.  516  (bj 
(1)  (At  authorizes  the  appropriations  to  im- 
plement this,  commencing  lu  fiscal  year  !G7S 

ADMINtSraATIOK    EECtTXST    IS    CKSOt^O 

Currently,  the  Admii:istration  haa  recout- 
nir*r.ded  a7  million  be  appropriated  for  the 
li>75  supplemental  provLsiona  of  Sec.  516. 
Positively,  tlie  Administratlou  ho*  made 
available  an  additional  810.4  million  of  previ* 
ously  impounded  funds  solely,  of  course,  for 
1975.  However,  the  Administration  haa  not 
chiuged  the  1974  supplemental  fiuiding  rec- 
ommendation. While  S7  million  tn  Sec.  M<; 
supplemental  funds  was  adequate  lu  O^cal 
1974,  this  is  entirely  Inadequate  hi  &5cal 
1975  Firstly  m  1974  States  were  not  ready  to 
implement  the  required  new  project*.  Sec- 
ondly, money  was  approprlate<I  so  late  in 
fiscal  1974  that  any  sizable  Increases  could 
not  have  been  .ipent  effectively  or  prudently  - 

In  fiscal  1975  the  situation  Is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. Firstly  a  different  group  of  Stat^^ 
come  under  the  hold-hannless  pro.-lsiou  oi 

1975. 

Secondly,  all  St.»;c*  are  now  rca^!y  and  able 
ta  commence  thV  additional  special  projects 
required  by  law.  A  mlntmnm  of  250  special 
projecu  are  required  by  PL  93-53.  Thirdl:. . 
>peclol  projects  already  are  deficit  ^peMdint: 
and  attTitting  yoxtr  i:!c-eB-ed"su;^j:ieme;itoI 
a;>pniprlat!ons. 

Av'cjrding  to  HEW  e»tima'e<<.  e»i:matta.  of 
uh;^h  this  Subcommittee  Is  well  aware.  *36 
nitllion  of  addir'onal  funds  have  been  deemed 
necea^a."'  to  implement  ti'.o  hold-harnile^s 
c!..t;M«  in  fls--al  197S  AccordlnK  to  the  Artmin- 
i^:ratio!i  request  this  wo-.ild  leave  a  short- 
fall of  J18  n;*l]Jon  to  »I9  millfon  ^rmnlv  tj 
mattualn  hamOess  those  proJecU  aUe-idy  i\ 
eK'itrcnii'  Further.  w«r  dis.-.Rree  with  the  Ad- 
niin;.--'r;i[tDu'8  recommendation  i:"»at  the 
Aliort-Ialt  of  the  hotd-harmles*  provision  Ix 
a!Ie\}3:ed  by  ira^isferrmg  $18  niiUiou  ircnn 
See  503  iceneral  funds)  t.;»  Se«*.  516  Yester- 
dav.  I  tt'a.'i  luved  by  our  iroun'.v  manager  i 
omce  to  tell  you  today  chat  the  county  can- 
not fiscally  afford  to  support  tbene  programs^ 
and  fvirther  its  support  of  *hat  1  mv  :j  vuu 
l-.«da>. 
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tET'S  ISlPLEMCTffT  THT    SPIRir  OF  PL  9J~3,1 

We  stronglv  believe  that  tlil.:  is  not  wiThln 
liic  spirit  and  inienc  of  PL  93-53.  We  do  noi 
pdvooate  compromising  the  needel  formula 
lundA  ttbich  are  required  lor  Sec  503.  Wo 
cio  not  reeomment:  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paiil. 
We  judiclouFlr  aak  that  this  Snhrom'mltiee 
B.'tpropriaTe  the  miiilniuui  amf.'uni  required 
to  hDld-harinleM  il-.e  special  projecia  al- 
ffadv  m  e\l£ieQce.  This  amoin.t  Is  $19  mll- 
li'-'U.  Moreover,  this  level  mviit  be  approprl- 
a:ed  withm  See-  5ia  so  that  the  money  ean- 
iiot  besiphoued  from  the  spec.al  projects  for 
oiher  us«.  Such  action  by  th:^  Subommtttee 
'•■in  ucdtrsjore  Congress's  will  and  iiv.eni  ot 
.:  piemditliig  the  spirit  of  PL  93-5'J 

EfTECr   AT    STATE    t-EVLL. 

ir-L"  Subcommittee  mti^L  iMider-^iaud  what 
eRrc-i  its  appropriations  will  h^ve  at  tlie 
SiB;e  level.  By  increasing  the  appropriation 
level  or  Sec.  516.  enough  money  will  poten- 
tially be  avaUabie  to  maintain  the  funding 
level  or  the  already  cjUsiLng  special  projects. 
However,  it  dors  n-o:  meet  State  a.scal  re- 
qu:rement5  of  beginning  the  new  project* 
required  by  law.  Tl*e  Bt.-itc  of  Florida— my 
home  BiaK — u  an  example. 

Florida  currently  has  lu  e.Mtcence  a  Mjiter- 
ii.:iy  and  Infant  Care  Projeci-b  aiid  2  Children 
and  Yoiiih  Projert.i.  llie  uiai-cy  this  Sub- 
committee may  appropriate  through  Sec. 
516  is  Intended  tj  hold  iiiei-e  7  projects 
hrrmless.  Houever.  Florida  muit  commence 
3  addltioca:  projects,  namely  a  Dental  Proj- 
ect, a  Family  Planning  Project  and  a  Neo- 
natal i!ite:i£»ve  Care  Projec  Faced  wltli  hi- 
flat.onary  demrmds  for  its  Formula  A  and 
Foim^ita  B  funds,  the  State  of  Florida  must 
not  only  attempt  to  mainta;!;  iri  general- 
ized maternal  and  child  health  program-i  at 
1974  levels  but  find  at  least  an  additional 
%30O.0OO  to  commenre  fh*^^  a  new  special 
projects-  Thl=>  money  rou.«t  come  from  Sec, 
5ia.  at  the  expense  of  the  prujecis  alreafiv 
In^ristencc- 

zrrrr-r  \-t  ttt  Lot.\(  i.r.-ti. 
Our  own  Children  and  Yo\uh  Projert  ai 
the  Univeraiir  oi  Miami  School  of  Medirine. 
received  s765  f>00  la  fiscal  lf»74.  Because  Flor- 
ida must  begin  3  ne^-  ■spetiRl  prolet-t^j  and  i% 
faced  with  mci-eased  hical  demands  ol  op- 
erating 115  ongoing  general  marerna)  and 
child  hettl:h  programs,  our  project  allotment 
for  flfctal  1975  tmade  up  of  Formula  A  funds. 
Formula  B  fundi  and  vuppU-mental  tundsi  is 
8571,000.  This  1«  a  budget  reduct*Du  of  25'  ■ . 
in  spite  of  tost  of  '.iving  i:;treasei  Discount- 
ing already  available  Title  XIX  and  other 
funds,  we  require  an  additional  »;j50.000  to 
maint.itn  our  current  level  nl  seivice  to  more 
Thau  7500  patients.  We  ha\e  s^ibmitted 
budaetiry  requests  to  Da'Je  County  and  the 
Ciiy  of  Miami.  We  ha;e  projected  that  it 
funds  do  not  become  available  very  toon,  we 
will  have  to  discharge  3000  patients,  and  not 
e.iiull  an  additional  1200  paiienus  that  we 
w'/uld  oiliervviae  be  able  to  enro;i  UurUig  the 
text  year.  We  wijl  aUo  have  to  terminate 
the  i»erv  ct^  ol  appfjximately  30  professional 
and  para-professional  fuU-tjir.e  equivalents 
ovt  ol  our  total  staff  of  80 

As  of  this  date.  Dade  Co--iay  t.nd  the  City 
of  Miami  have  not  given  ua  a  deflnite  re- 
vpjiivp.  The  value  of  the  program  is  unchal- 
lenged. The  problem  t*  how  the  City  of  Miami 
and  the  County  of  Dade  can  Snd  the  money 
necessary  to  5Ubstdi:;e  our  program  end  a 
second  Children  and  Youth  Project  lu  Dade 
CyiDty  as  well  as  the  Maternity  and  Infant 
Cire  Project  which  have  aln*  a.-ked  lor  local 
he'o. 

EfrtCT  OK    PItOF£^SI'«NAi^ 

P.. 'her  than  laSte  ha.=ty  action  and  termi- 
nate sra-7  and  patients,  the  Uriiverairy  of 
Miami  program  has  been  deficit  spendmg 
Since  Julv  ifi.  We  have  chosen  to  do  this 
because  we  do  not  want  to  destroy  an  already 
*"t*ib:i'sbed  organized  and  efficient  deliverj- 
-'V«.iera.  Additiontilly    we  feel  verv  atrongljr 


that  once  we  lo>;e  our  excellent  aud  dtUicated 
profeaslonals.  we  will  have  great  dUAcuIty  in 
rcplaclug  them.  Title  V  special  projects  were 
initially  developed  In  a  manner  whereby  the 
professional  could  have  faith  la  program 
longevity  and  effectiveness.  These  projects  at- 
tracted professionals,  many  young,  idealistic, 
and  well-tramed.  who  chose  to  go  directly 
irom  training  into  public  service  rather  than 
to  go  into  the  private  sector.  Tliese  programs 
attracted  other  dedicated  and  very  capable 
profeirsionals  from  the  private  sector  who 
gave  up  lucrative  private  praciices  to  serve 
the  lower  .socio-economic  sector  of  children 
with  salaries  only  a  fraction  of  private  prac- 
tice incomes.  These  professionals  deserve  your 
on-going  .support-  I  have  appeared  before 
your  Subcommittee  and  your  companion 
Subvummlttee  in  the  Hoase  almost  yearly  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  mothers,  children  "and 
families  who  are  ser\'ed  by  these  pro{;rams 
aud  the  proies-sionals  who  work  in  the  pro- 
grams. These  professionals  do  not  necessarily 
depend  upon  these  programs  for  economic 
siu-vival  or  professional  flourUhment.  How- 
ever, laclv  OI  quick  action  by  your  Subcom- 
mittee Will  simply  hasten  their  permanent 
departure  to  the  private  sector. 

An  e::odus  of  qualified  professionals,  who 
do  not  have  the  conUdence  of  program  cou- 
tmulty.  ha.'i  already  begun  in  special  projects. 
Many  special  projects  do  not  have  project 
directors.  Sorae  professionals  are  transferring 
to  those  states  that  will  be  developmg  new 
special  projecu  and  do  not  have  short-fails 
Spon-soring  lustitutions  do  not  have  the  nec- 
es.-ii.ry  flunnclng  to  subsidize  these  programs. 
My  OV.U  lustitutlon.  the  University  of  Miami 
can  do  no  more  than  It  already  hns.  iiamely 
rtlini^uiihint;  Its  l!idirect  costs' of  operatioii. 
In^iteftd  11  haA  opted  to  allow  this  money  to 
go  directly  for  patient  care.  It  i.s  because  of 
the  uuioue  support  to  our  program  by  my 
sponsoring  Institution,  by  my  pediatric  de- 
partnient  chairman.  W.  W.  Cleveland.  M  D.. 
and  by  mv  dean,  Emmaiiual  Popper.  MD. 
that  our  Program  uniquely  survive",  deliver- 
ing exceptional  quality  preventively  oriented 
health  care  It  is  because  of  Kuch  unique 
support  including  invaluable  Congressional 
support  tha:  I  am  one  of  the  longest  siuviv- 
ing  Children  and  Youth  Project  Directors 
who  Is  now  In  his  sixth  year  ai  a  Project 
Director. 

ova    POiilTXOK    COHCatltlUG    SEC.    AtS 

We  are  aware  that  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  HEW  has  approved  a  919  mUlion  in- 
crease in  Sec.  516  for  a  total  MCH  appropria- 
tion o*  »284  million.  This  however,  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  requirement  of 
beginning  l'J2  additional  special  projects 
vhich  vill  cut  into  the  ongoing  operating 
bud^pi3  of  both  formula  and  supplemental 
fund  programs.  Based  on  an  estimate  of 
$600,000  per  new  special  project,  Wl  million 
will  ultimately  be  required  to  develop  the 
1Q2  specirtl  projects  that  the  legislation  re- 
qnirfs.  We  propose  phased  funding,  appro- 
priaui.g  at  lea-st  one-half  of  the  total  amount 
required  m  thh  n-scal  year  so  that  all  proj- 
ec'.s  can  (Operate  eHectively.  This  requires  an 
addiiional  *40  million.  This  muit  be  appro- 
priated as  supplemental  funds  within  Sec.  816 
so  that  States  will  be  forced  to  utilize  these 
funds  lor  special  projects  which,  after  all.  is 
the  intent  of  the  legislation.  Project  directors 
are  learful.  that  unless  adequate  funds  are 
made  available  through  Sec.  516.  the  special 
projects  will  be  compromi.>>ed.  States  have 
fir^i  made  .sure  that  generalized  ongomg  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  programs  be  given 
fir-t  dollar  for  program  operation.  Maximiz- 
ing the  supplemental  appropriations  In  Sec. 
516  would  be  the  major  way  to  protect  against 
this  event.  This  would  atso  allow  the  SUtes  to 
reach  as  cloae  to  their  1974  appropriations  as 
possible,  even  though  the  hold-harmless  log- 
blatlDn  IS  based  on  1973. 

So  that  States  would  have  adequate  funds 
to  operate  already  existing  general  programs 


v.e  adu...?.i-c  an  additional  §10  million  In  See. 
603  for  general  maternal  and  child  health 
programlug.  an  Increase  of  $10  million  for 
Crippled  Children's  Funds,  and  an  increase  of 
83  million  for  maternal  aud  chilU  health  re- 
search and  tiaining.  This  would  be  a  total 
maternal  and  child  health  Title  V  appropria- 
t*on  cf  S350  million.  This  i^  consistent  with 
the  dollar  figure  that  Senator  Walter  Mon- 
dale  has  Indicated  to  me  that  he  will  recom- 
mend t^  this  subcommittee  when  be  appears 
be),  re  you  at  a  later  date. 

AOUITIONAl,     RCCOMMLN'JATIONS 

We  V  \\'a  to  adUitionally  share  with  you  o-ir 
coucern  for  the  gradual  deterloratloti  in  the 
quality  an-i  quantity  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  profesilonal  staff,  both  on  the  Federal 
and  Regional  level.  Maternal  and  ChUd 
HeiHh  ^-htch  like  Family  Medicine  focuso-s 
on  the  entire  family  with,  however,  an  em- 
phft5'.s  on  prenntal,  natal  and  child  develop- 
mental stages,  t-i  a  specialty  that  require?! 
specialized  knowledge  and  a  unique  approach. 
Having  Single  "MCH  focal  point  Individuals" 
wiio  are  'requently  n  on -physicians  at  the 
Pedernl  and  Regional  level  Is  not  adequate. 
For  e.\.impie.  the  turn-around  time  in  com- 
nuinlcntlons  between  our  project  and  the 
Regional  Otilce  in  Atlanta  has  increased 
threefold. 

Further,  since  PL  93-53  Is  based  on  1973 
appropriation  levels,  we  wl.sh  to  point  out 
that  clarl^cation  Is  needed  so  that  the  1973 
level  ts  calculated  on  the  1973  annualized 
budget  r«ther  than  the  fiscal  year  budget, 
Florida,  for  example,  received  more  than 
$1  2  million  of  funds  during  fiscal  1973  from 
ft^^eal  1972  monies.  To  not  Include  this 
amount  i-  arbitrarily  deprlvii:g  and  beir.s 
unfair  to  certain  States. 

We  thus  prcpase  that  the  holU-harmles) 
c.ause  be  based  on  annualized  1972  hut*4e'-i 
and  r.ut  on  fiscal  1973  budget^ 

CONtLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Association  of  Children 
and  Youth  Project  Directors  have  fought 
continuously  year  by  year  for  the  &urvival 
of  these  programs  Many  of  us  have  spent 
hiordiimte  efforts  in  maintaining  financial 
solvency  rather  than  pending  our  time  de- 
veloping even  stronger  program  operations. 
We  seek  and  need  your  .support.  We  ask  you 
to  appropriate  not  only  the  additional  819 
million— as  recommended  by  the  House — 
required  to  hold -harmless  the  special  projects 
already  m  e.\istence.  but  al.so  to  uppropriate 
an  additional  fe40  million  In  Sec.  516  for  a 
total  supplemental  appropriation  of  «65 
million  so  that  new  special  projects  can  be 
started,  and  In  this  manner  the  already  ex- 
isting projerts  can  be  held  harmless.  We  also 
request  mUiimal  Increases  In  other  program 
support  with  a  total  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  funding  request  of  4350  million. 

All  of  us  at  the  operational  level  wish  to 
once  niore  move  forward  In  our  mission  ot 
providing  quality  senices  to  low  Income 
mothers  and  children.  We  ask  you  to  ap- 
propriate sumcleni  funds  to  allow  all  Mater- 
nal and  Child  Health  Programs,  general  and 
special.  In  all  .states,  urban  and  rural,  large 
and  small,  to  maintain  the  delivery  frame- 
work that  has  been  developed,  so  that  we  can 
ultimately  merge  into  a  Comprehensive  Na- 
tional Health  Plan. 

We  are  in  great  dcshe  of  this  Subcommit- 
tce'.s  continued  commitment  to  maternal  and 
child  health.  This  Is  urgently  needed.  Thi*; 
can  be  accomplished  by  Immediate  aiTirma- 
tive  action  by  your  subcommittee  as  we  ha^e 
recommended.  Time  Is  Just  tm  urgent  aa  the 
level  of  fundUig.  Unless  your  Subcommittee 
recommends  quick  affirmative  support,  pro- 
grams like  ours  at  the  University  of  Miami 
will  have  to  dra-ttlcally  curtain  operations. 
If  we  continue  at  our  present  rate  of  deficit 
spending,  we  will  not  have  enough  funds  to 
survive  the  entire  fiscal  year. 

Thnnk  you. 


July  -JO,  lOlJf. 
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Testimony  of  Waltfr  P.  Mondale 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  t!as  opportu- 
nity to  testify  before  you  on  the  1975  ap- 
piopriatlon  for  the  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  authorized  by  Tit^e  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

For  several  years  I  have  taken  a  special 
interest  In  these  programs  because  I  believe 
ihey  are  among  the  most  successful  and 
rost-effective  that  Congress  has  ever  created, 
rhey  meet  a  clearly  demonstrated  need  with 
a  modest  appropriation;  and  they  form  a 
strong  nucleus  for  a  future  child  health 
care  system  in  this  country. 

Child  health  is  rapidly  becoming  a  na- 
tional scandal.  A  recent  network  television 
show  and  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared 
in  "The  Reader's  Digest"  have  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  what  many  of  us 
have  known  for  years:  We  have  the  tech- 
nology to  save  the  lives  and  preserve  the 
health  of  millions  of  American  mothers  and 
children  .  .  .  but  wc  lack  the  commitment 
necessary  to  get  the  Job  done.  What  I  find 
shocking  Is  that  even  when  Congress  sets  up 
the  programs— such  as  maternal  and  cliild 
health  and  the  early  screening  program  un- 
der Medicaid — bureaticracy  and  a  skewed 
system  of  priorities  prevent  their  full  imple- 
mentation. 

This  subcommtttee  has  been  most  generous 
lu  supporting  such  programs.  Despite  the 
lack  of  commitment  by  the  Admhilstratlon, 
Congress  has  voted  increased  funding  for 
Title  V  lu  recent  years.  Many  mothers  aud 
children  and  many  national  organizations 
are  depending  on  your  continued  support 
now.  The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
and  the  National  CouncU  of  Organizations 
for  Children  and  Youth  are  among  the 
groups  which  support  my  testimony  here 
today. 

The  first  point  I'd  like  to  make  is  that  there 
Is  a  need  not  only  to  continue,  but  to  ex- 
pand the  matenifll  and  child  health  pro- 
grams. 

For  example: 

Despite  o\ir  advanced  technology.  13  no- 
tions have  lower  infant  mortallltv  rales  than 
the  U.S. 

A  recent  HEW  st  udy  of  40.000  households- 
including  middle  class  famllle.T — found  that 
29  per  cent  of  the  children  had  not  seen 
a  doctor  for  a  year. 

An  estimated  12  mUllon  chUdren  lu  this 
country  don't  see  a  doctor  in  the  course  of 
a  year. 

The  US,  Center  for  Disease  Control  re- 
ports that  only  43  per  cent  of  pre-school 
children  In  Inner  city  areas  were  immunized 
against  polio:  only  55  per  cent  were  Immu- 
nized against  measles,  diphtherln,  whoophig 
cough  aud  tetanus. 

It  Is  estimated  that  200.000  children  are 
born  blind  or  deaf,  or  v/lth  muscular  dys- 
trophy or  Impaired  hearts — as  a  result  of  in- 
adequate prenatal  care  or  care  at  birth. 

We  know  that  the  existing  maternal  and 
child  health  programs  do  work.  They  get  at 
exactly  the  types  of  problems  I  mentioned 
above.  In  sorae  areas,  the  results  have  been 
phenomenal : 

In  the  maternity  and  infant  care  project 
In  Baltimore,  the  Infant  mortality  rate  lias 
decreased  one-third  In  8  years— from  30 
deaths  per  1.000  live  birth-,  in  1904  to  204  In 
1972. 

Statistics  on  one  Florida  county's  program 
show  that  Infants  served  by  the  maternity 
nnd  Infant  care  project  had  a  70  per  cent 
lort-er  average  mortality  rate  than  those  who 
were  not  In  the  project. 

Youngsters  served  by  children  and  youth 
projects  liave  drastically  reduced  their  rate 
of  hospitalization— from  7.7':^  for  the  ca-se- 
load  In  1068  to  only  4.1',;.  In  1970. 

I  mention  the  reducUon  in  hospitallzfttlon 
rate  because  It  points  up  to  other  Important 
reasons  for  Increasing  support  of  maternal 
and  child  taealth  programs. 


First,  these  are  preventive  program's. 
Children  who  receive  good  prenatal  care  and 
good  medical  care  hi  their  early  years  are 
healthier  adults.  The  Academy  of  Pedlatitcs 
estimates  ihat  10  to  20';.  of  all  youngsters  In 
this  country  suffer  from  chronic  handicap- 
ping conditions.  We  know  that  these  are 
conditions  which  sericu^ily  hamper  an  adult 
from  parilcipaiing  In  our  society— aud  often 
from  earning  wages  necessary'  to  support 
himself  and  his  family. 

Yei  the  Academy  also  esiima^es  that  at 
leas;  ^  of  ihes*  iiandloi\ppIng  conditions 
could  ei'her  be  corrected  or  prevented  by 
appropriate  care  during  the  pre-school  years. 
Comprehensive  care  through  age  18  would 
prevent  up  to  60';    of  these  conditions. 

The  chiidren  and  youth  projects  have  fur- 
liier  demonstrated  that  good  health  care  is 
one  of  ihe  best  investments  we  can  make. 
Hospiiiili&atlon.  of  course.  Is  the  most  expen- 
sive component  of  medical  care  In  tbla  coun- 
irv.  Reduction  in  hospital  admissions  menus 
a  reduction  in  medical  costs. 

At  ijie  same  time  that  these  projects  have 
red'.iced  the  hospltalUarlon  rate.  rh**y  iiave 
also  reduced  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
health  ol  the  children  involved.  The  annual 
average  per  capita  cost  of  caring  for  a  child 
in  these  projects  wes  only  $130  In  1973.  This 
is  down  from  ?200  per  child  In  1968:  and 
compares  with  a  cost  of  8301  paid  by  the 
governme;U  for  each  child  who  receives  c;ire 
linough  the  Medicaid  progmm. 

Tills  cost  effectiveness  runs  through  the 
various -efforts  carried  out  under  Title  V.  One 
study  shows  that  in  one  Baltimore  commu- 
nity alone,  an  estimated  $100,000  was  saved 
by  reduchig  the  rate  of  rheumatic  lever- 
and  subsequent  hospitalizations— in  the  tar- 
get area. 

De^lte  tlie  cast  effectiveness  of  the  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  programs,  Infiatlon 
has  taken  Its  toll.  As  I  am  sure  you  know, 
medical  costs  have  gone  up  35,;  in  the  last 
seven  years. 

In  the  state  of  Washington,  the  budget  for 
crippled  children's  services  was  increased  by 
29.6^':  In  1973  from  state  and  Medicaid  con- 
tributions. But,  according  to  HEW.  'no  sig- 
nificant mcrease  Is  expected  in  the  number 
of  children  ser\etl  because  of  the  rising  costs 
of  medical  aud  hospital  care." 

If  these  programs  are  not  provided  with 
hicreased  funds,  they  will  find  it  Imptissi- 
ble  to  continue  providing  quality  care  to  the 
mothers  and  children  ihey  sene  now.  and 
there  will  be  no  funds  to  develop  programs 
in  emerging  areas  of  concern  such  as  care 
for  infants  of  drug-addicted  mothers  and 
Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome. 

A  survey  by  the  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
highlights  some  examples  of  the  effects  of 
funding  shortages: 

In  New  Mexico,  services  were  cut  back  u 
of  March  to  cover  emergencies  only. 

In  Washington,  case  loads  are  iimltcd  due 
to  Increases  In  costs;  aud  the  program  lacks 
r^ources  needed  to  care  for  catastrophic  or 
long  term  handicapping  conditions. 

In  Montana,  surgery  for  20  chlldreu- in- 
cluding 5  with  cardiac  conditions— has  been 
postponed: 

In  several  states,  care  is  simplv  not  pro- 
vided for  children  with  cardiac  problems  or 
malignancies. 

For  all  of  these  rea&ons,  I  come  before  vou 
today  to  request  that  the  Title  V  programs 
be  funded  at  the  level  of  MSO  million  lu 
1975.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  House  has 
i-ecognlzed  the  severe  needs  of  the  children 
covered  by  Title  V  and  provided  $284  mU- 
llon— on  increase  of  about  S40  million  o\er 
the  current  level— in  lis  recommendation. 

The  reqtiest  I  put  before  you  today  is 
designed  to  work  toward  several  goals: 

1,  Combatthig  the  Inflation  which  Is  eat- 
ing away   at   the   effect ivene-'^s  of  exl.'sting 
programs, 
a.  Providing  support  for  the  st  Uutor>-  re- 


qi:h(u,-.>nt  that,  in  1976.  each  state  develop 
a  program  of  projects  in  five  areas — maternity 
aud  hifani  care,  children  and  youth,  dental 
care,  intensive  newborn  care,  and  family 
planning, 

3.  Providing  support  for  the  statuiorv  rc- 
quucment  thui  children  aiiU  mothers  pre- 
viously cared  for  under  the  opecial  project 
authority  will  continue  to  receive  care  even 
though  funding  will  now  be  channeled 
iiirough  state  health  departments, 

4.  Maintflinlug  and  strengtheulng  an  exlsi- 
int  child  health  delivery  system  which  can 
be  integrated  Into  whatever  form  of  nation.il 
licalth  insurance  Congress  approves. 

I  would  recommend  to  the  Subcommittee 
•  hat  the  «3d0  million  be  apportioned  among 
the  vaiious  Title  V  programs  as  follows: 

$210  niillioa  into  See.  503.  the  formula 
gr.i  nts. 

%'l^  nuijion  Into  Sec.  516.  which  would 
asbure  that  all  states  maintain  funding  at 
leA<itrit  the  1973  level. 

A77  million  for  crippled  children's  pro- 
grams, to  provide  the  care  these  youngsters 
need  to  prevent  them  from  becoinlng  de- 
peudeiu  ou  public  support  later  In  their 
lives. 

S28  million  for  research  and  training,  es- 
sential elements  of  any  effective  health  pro- 
sr.im. 

The  other  $10  million  would  come  from  the 
fuads  Impounded  by  the  Admlntstration  last 
year  and  recently  released. 

Failure  to  fund  these  Important  programs 
would  be  a  very  short-sighted  act  on  our  part . 
Failure  to  care  for  the  health  needs  ot  chil- 
dren will  Inevitably  produce  more  unemploy- 
ment, less  t.ix  money,  and  higher  medic.-'I 
costs.  The  *350  million  I  am  requcatiug  todty 
wrjuld  be  a  step  toward  meeting  the  current 
need.  Because  I  am  so  fully  committed  to 
these  programs.  I  Intend  to  work  tluough  the 
Finance  Committee  to  expand  the  atithortra- 
tiPt  at  the  earliest  opporttinlty  in  the  future 

Tlmuk  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 


THE  WORLDS  ECONOMY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ml-.  President,  Leoaatd 
Silk  of  the  New  York  Times  has  written 
an  exceUent  article  on  the  problems  of 
the  world  economy,  which  appeai-ed  in 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine  for  July 
28.  1 974.  Mr.  SUk  traces  the  de- 
velopment  of  the  alanning  worldwide 
economic  condition  we  now  find  our- 
selves in.  with  the  threat  of  even  world- 
wide economic  crash  now  being  taken 
seriously.  Mr.  Silk  makes  a  ntimber  of 
proposals  for  worldwide  coopei-atioii 
which  are  most  impoitant.  It  is  extremrlv 
important  that  the  United  States  asseit 
its  leadeiship  to  prevent  even  the  risk 
of  a  long,  terrible  slide  backwards  Into 
world  depres-sion  and  economic  national- 
ism. Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Leonard  Silk  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  tJie  article 
was  oi-dei-ed  to  be  printed  in  Uie 
Record,  us  follows: 

Hnw  riir  WOBLo  Economy   Gc*t  Intv» 
This  Mess 
( By  Leonard  SUk » 
'  Tlie  uor'd  has  been  slow  to  realire  thai 
we  are  living  this  year  In  the  >-hadow  of  one 
of    the    greatest    economic    catuctrophes    of 
modern  history.  But  now  th:\t  the  man  in  tne 
street  has  become  aware  of  what  is  happen- 
ing, he.  not  knowing  the  why  and   where- 
fore. Is  AS  full  today  of  what  may  prove  ex- 
cessive fears  as.  prevlou-sjy.  vhen  the  trouble 
was  first  coming  on,  he  was  lacking  In  what 
would  have  been   a  reasonable  anxiety.  He 
beghis  to  doubt  the  futtire.  Is  he  now  k\\n\- 
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r\.'-:'.^  5ro!C  a  pltasai.:  dreitm  lo  face  the 
dHrniess  of  ffict'  Or  tJropplr.g  cfl  lulo  a 
Vhrmarr  whi?h  will  p&«  av.-a;-'"'* 
Jjh::  Mav;  ^ri  K^^-r.es  -Aint'.  ;}  v^  v  oris  In 
'"<'»— {ii:(i  tji-  j.itli:m:.re  proved  to  be  all  too 
:e»l  Today,  t^e  Tiorld  cconoiry  ii  a^in 
■lirfi.-eced  w.h  breakdown  arjl  disir.tegra- 
■:  II  M'jMe^arj-  dii^irder  afliicT^  the  entire 
uun-Cotnnivml^t  «-orld  Nation?  T'tming  up 
ni^t^jiri  the  Interlocked  thrtata  of  trade  attd 
5).jyDici.l>-  deficits.  liif1at:on  energy  eliort- 
(ifcpi  aiid  -irjeniplcv.np:!:  a  v  0;-j*.iAg  in- 
r.'.;vnfiy  nat.cnaliEi.c  n.  n.^J-' poU-.le^  I!. 
V.  J'.  t>ej;^flr-n:v-);el;'lib'r  '.AVr.imlj-m  Uvil 
Otou^ht  on  the  debarle  last  time,  for  lu  the 
end  the  nationalism  turned  deniunlar  and 
afrjreMiTe  m  Oermany  and  Japan.  Such  an 
oiicome  seems  untUitikable  today — ae  It  did 
in  lasi-  The  lime  La«  ccir;-  lo  rev'.em-  repent 
economic  Littery,  ^^ho^e  chiel  loa-ion  &eenu 
to  be  that  we  are  a^stu  Jhcit:^  a  cnctre  be- 
tween economic  chao»  a!:d  3  oifficuit.  ili- 
precedented.  pe^cetui^c  ':o]:uf)oratjon  aotcug 
major  OovemmeiJta. 

Hiatorj-  d'-'es  r,o\  repea*  i'  df  ^Tecltel;.  Oiie 
tf  ihe  great  di:!eren-;e'  *od.»\  I'-Jin  M-.c  -ivorld 
of  which  KeiT.e3  txns  ■wTi.iny  i.i  -sao  If  the 
revL»lution  lu  j.)il40iiul  vz^Vj'nu:  policy 
ItiThered  by  K->ne«  hinisel!— *he  wpe  ol  gov- 
ernment «pendi);t'.  *-a»  cut*-  bi'dget  deficits 
itiiti  tl.e  p'.iroplt!^  ol  n;o];ev  'luci  r:i  econoniv 
to  pre.fci^t  deep  cfepre&i^ion.  Erery  govern- 
Biffi.t  proddeJ  by  powerfu!  poJricsl  jorcei), 
f-fc5  beeii  u.*)!'^  the  Ke.^iie«ian  medicine  Jot 
keeping  emp'oyTjieni  a:  a  lAnh  levtl. 

Au  unwojjied  conaequej.'.e  has  bten  a 
qkuckeioji^  of  ii.rlatlon,  the  -Aorst  hi  a  pe.,- 
eratlou,  TLro'i*(houi  the  industrifclited  -Aorld, 
iiicI'Jdlu^f  ir.e  i.'..it«rd  St^ie^  tiid  Cbnadit, 
Weok«ra  Europe  ai.d  Japai..  cousun-(?r  pncts 
rote  by  aii  avera^w  ol  i:^  pt-r  leax  in  the  1:2 
luouUui  ei:diii4{  m  JJuy.  1&74  In  Britain  the 
llae  uaA  15  per  cent,  in  luly  16  per  cent. 
Japan  l^ji  beeji  boilmg  aJong  at  an  annual 
rste  of  ij  per  cent  One  tan  And  far  worse 
rates  lu  some  ot  tl.e  devel'-;;ii.j^  c-jUntrles — 
4'j  r^r  cen-.  i.i  tiie  Pitiiippiiiea,  47  per  cent 
111  Itirioneata.  «J  per  cei.i  m  Ttiivkan  and  a 
horrenaot)^  'iQ'j  per  Cent  In  re^'oluiitm-raclied 
Ciiiie. 

In  the  Vn-.ied  Sutba,  rwisun.cr  prices 
tiiiabed  by  JO.7  per  ceni  in  tlie  33  months 
ending  lait  May  But  the  climb  in  American 
consiimer  prices  accelerated  to  an  annual 
rate  of  12  6  per  cent  in  the  fir^t  hulf  of  this 
year  and  wholesale  prices  bl.o:  up  at  an  18,2 
per  cent  ar.nuaJ  rate.  Chairman  Arthur  F. 
Burna  of  the  Fftd^ral  Raserve  B<ju,:d  warned 
tiial  If  long  comaiued,  luSatlon  at  an;  ihiny 
like  the  pieaent  rate  would  iLreattn  the  very 
foundation  of  our  society." 

A  doomsday  mood  has  been  sTeiiUng  into 
ine  thin^iina  oi  a  great  many  people — ttoct- 
brokers.  small  ir.Testors.  gold  apet-ulators  and 
n.anr  oj-dtnan,-  people  watching  the  value  of 
lUelr  savings,  pensions  and  insurance  policies 
erode  Even  among  sophibticated  economic 
nljservers.  worries  have  been  growing  that 
Uie  ULflutiun  could  end  In  a  craah.  A-shby 
ESladen.  a  teninr  huanclal  executive  of  the 
O'laraian  life  luhurauce  Companv  says;  "A 
reUini  lo  either  priue  siability  nr  hnanctal 
^tabll:ty  without  an  Intervening  crash  ap- 
peur«  to  me  to  be  pructically  impossible  .  .  . 
And  tne  lonj;;cr  the  crash  la  postponed  by 
•:>.>ittmuing  the  InUattonary  process  of  eiictis- 
iVe  ciedJt  expinaion.  the   vui>ie   it   utit   be 

•  '..en  :t  dues  '.uait." 

The  th/eat  ui  a  (ra,::j  1:1  worldwide,  uud 
:  fi  been  ierlui.t,:^  eaacerbaled  by  the  enor- 
uv4\ia  tiefl  Its  being  inturred  by  otl-liiiptoving 
u.kUwns   ba    a   result   (A    tlie   ((uadruplini;  of 

•  :l  prictt  ULer  Ihe  Arab-Iij^eU  taar  laal 
...:i  David  H<<ckefeller.  cluarnuiu  of  the  Chase 
A:a*.t.atlan  BanJc.  has  been  warning  that  the 
eitstiug  huaniLil  sjatem  may  be  unable  to 
&tu.d  u.e  itralu  of  the  sudden  trau:>fer  of 
leiis  of  bUh'fUH  ut  dollars  a  year  from  oll- 
iMipurtiug  lo  utl-eiiportln^  nations  The  lu- 
t«!:.a'lOi:ul  Instil  111*  U.t  SUtt'egic  biudiea  hi 


L.'.!id>: -1  regrrd^.  the  \*st  of  ttie  oil  uertpt-n 
by  the  Arabs.  Iranians  and  other  members  of 
the  international  oU  cartel  as  the  greatest 
immediate  threat  to  ?rorld  economic  and  po- 
litical stability.  The  rich,  industrial  coun- 
tries are  tJireaiened,  and  so  are  the  oil-poor 
dertlopirg  nations.  *'jrh  as  India.  Bangla- 
desh and  Pakistan 

Hoa-  did  the  world  errmomy  ret  into  this 
pic;;le-,'  Can  u-e  ?ei  ou;  of  U?  I  believe  that 
it  •>\'A\  take  extruordinery  measurej  by  the 
t'-ated  Stai';s  and  oiher  nations.  Torkliig  to- 
gether—as they  lw:ed  lo  do  In  the  niueteen- 
twentie'-  and  -.hirTics  until  tl.e  roof  fmrJIv 
fell  in. 

A  way  nn-ii  be  fotmd  !o  achieve  the  kind 
ol  internatianBl  cooperaticn  tliat  made  pos- 
sible the  reconstniciion  of  the  world  ecoi;- 
omy  ar^er  World  War  U.  the  most  devastat- 
ing in  history  Bui  the  United  States  csn  no 
longer  call  tSe  lune  or  provide  the  bum 
of  resources  to  re^oUe  Uie  c«ne::t  crir^ls  as 
i'  did  after  the  Secoi^  World  War.  "It  is 
no  txaggeratmn.'  iays  Dr.  K.  Johannes  Wit- 
te*  een.  the  Dutch  economUt  ^Ito  serves  as 
managing  director  of  the  International 
Monetary  f^md.  "to  say  that  the  world 
pieiently  laces  the  most  dimcuit  comblna- 
■viou  t.f  economic  policy  decisions  since  the 
rec-jns:r..cuo!i  period  following  World  Wot 
II- 

Tliat  brilluoit  Job  of  re-us^clt&Uon  is  now 
'aV.cn  for  granted,  but  can  anyone  who  i!» 
tha.se  days  *aw  the  grim  shattered  cities  of 
Europe  and  Adla,  the  disease  and  famine, 
the  deapsraie  nvjod  and  the  corruption  of 
the  people  forget  11?  In  the  decades  after  the 
■u.r,  the  world  economy  experienced  the 
«feuie?^l  up.sui^c  of  growth  In  all  history. 
World  trade  revived,  and  the  world  mone- 
tary system  wos  rebuilt  as  the  UuUed  States 
dpliberately  incurred  deficits  in  Its  balance 
of  payments  to  feetl  dollars  and  gold  out  to 
Oie  world  In  effect,  the  United  States  was 
acting  like  the  big  winner  in  a  poker  game 
who  knorts  that  unless  the  poker  chips  are 
reJlAtrlbuted,  the  game  in  over.  Those  de- 
liberately Incurred  American  deficits  made 
the  best  of  sense,  both  for  the  United  States 
and  for  the  resit  of  the  world.  The  concept  of 
an  interdependent  world  economy  was  no 
mere  Intellectual  ab&tracilon.  but' the  ba;;is 
lor  iJiared  prosperity  and  growth. 

The  reroi:Htructed  world  monetary  sv.item 
'vas  founded  on  the  strength  of  the  American 
enonomy,  on  the  strength  of  the  dollar  and 
on  the  deficits  m  the  United  States  balance 
of  payments.  Therein  lay  a  serious  contra- 
dicuon:  A  strong  doUar  and  chronic  deficits 
111  ihe  Ujiited  Sutes  balance  of  paymenU 
would  in  lime  prove  to  bo  Incompatible; 
either  the  dollar  would  weaken  or  the  Amcr- 
iriin  deficits  would  have  to  be  ended.  There 
was  a  further  coniradiction :  If  the  Ameri- 
run  deflcts  ended,  the  flow  of  dollars  thai 
waa  providing  the  monetary  reserves  for 
world  eccuomic  expansion  would  alao  cea.se. 
In  fact,  when  the  United  Siaiea  decided  In 
the  laie  nine  teen -fifties  ihat  the  recoiiitnir- 
i.on  period  was  over,  it  lumed  out  to  be  ev- 
Tj-eir.ely  hard  to  end  the  deflclts.  One  reusuu 
was  that  the  United  S'at(-.s  was  relucUiU  lo 
give  up  Us  role  as  leader  of  tlie  non-Conimu- 
nkt  world.  The  20th  century  had  acquired 
the  billing,  at  leaitt  in  the  United  States,  as 
"the  American  centiu^-."  Both  the  Korean 
and  Vietnam  war?*  signified  American  deter- 
minntion  to  carry  the  "free-wurWa  burdens" 
l!ie  equivalent  of  Britain's  '  whUe-mai.'rt 
burden"  a  century  earlier. 

Americas  perilsient  payments  deficits 
wei^  not  due  solely  to  Us  military  actions 
and  economic  aid  programs.  Of  growing  im- 
portance, as  the  defl'ita  went  on  year  after 
vear.  was  the  overvaluation  of  the  United 
Stales  dollar  In  relation  to  gold  and  to  other 
currencies.  This  hurt  American  exports  and 
made  lui|>ort9,  aa  well  lu  travel  and  foreign 
inve<ttmei.t.  cheaper  for  An-ertcaiw    80  the 


m.gra'i'i't  of  American  bt:5lues£  overseas 
went  on  apace,  with  corporations  using 
abundant  and  overvaliied  dollars  to  buy  up 
foreign  asseu.  vurt  branches  and  subsldt- 
aries  abroad,  hire  foreign  labor  and  use  other 
foreign  reiource.'-  to  l;:crea3e  their  v.orldv.-ide 
proSis. 

Foreitt'Crs.  in  the  midst  ol  the  dolUu-  pros- 
perity, were  schizoid  about  the  trend.  Many. 
especially  those  In  close  partnership  with  the 
Aniericana.  u-elcomed  the  growkb  that 
Ci^.lied  State.i  capUal.  technolcgv  ar.d  man- 
nperlal  know-how  helped  bring.  But  there 
WHS  l!:rrer.s(ng  concern  in  Europe  about  the 
mflatun  that  the  dollar  ii-aow  'rae^  also  telp- 
hig  to  breed.  .\nd  there  was  growing  op- 
poslilon  to  lue  American  challenge'  of  eco- 
noitiic  nnd  poiuteal  dominance — and  about 
the  reckleaaiiess  ct  Amer.can  military  policy. 
Vietnam  pariicula*-ly  strained  the  polltica! 
Ijonti.*  between  the  United  States  and  ita 
Kuropeau  alUcs.  It  also  sealed  the  doom  of 
Ihe  postwar  world  moneiary  system  that  had 
oeen  built  on  a  strong  dollar  and  fixed  ex- 
chp.nge  rates  between  the  dollar,  gold  and 
all  other  ctirrencies.  Per  Vietnam  accelerated 
Ihe  outflow  of  uoUars  from  the  United  States 
B.'.d.  e'-e;^  more  diima^ng,  increased  domestic 
lnft'.:tion.  President  L\Tidou  B.  Johnson  un- 
leoii'-ed  inflation  ni  home  by  hLi  unwilling- 
ness to  ask  Congress  either  for  s  tax  Increase 
to  pay  for  the  Vietnam  v.ar  or  to  cut  hte 
Grea:  Society  programs  to  make  room  for  the 
■A-ir  m  the  Federal  bud^:et. 

President  Nixon  Inherited  the  infl.itlon — 
and  eventually  made  It  worse.  After  a  year 
of  trying  to  stop  It  by  tight  moner  alone. 
Mr.  Nixon  brought  the  country  a  rece^-Uon. 
Finding  rising  unemployment  politically  in- 
tolerable—especially with  the  1972  Congres- 
sional elections  looming — he  snitched  to  a 
highly  expansive  fi.scal  and  monetary  policy 
aimed  at  restoring  full  employment.  For  po- 
litical reasons,  he  announced — few  poUtt- 
ciaiis  had  e;er  made  it  so  explicit — *T  am 
now  a  Kevncslan." 

Under  Nlxonian  management,  the  US. 
balance  of  pr.yments  deficit  worsened.  Dol- 
lars poured  out  of  the  country,  and  on 
Aug-  ij,  1971.  »B  part  of  the  "New  Economic 
Policy,  ■  Mr.  Nixon  slammed  shut  the  gold 
window,  refusing  to  pay  out  any  more  gold 
to  foreign  claimants  in  exchange  for  their 
.surplus  dollars.  Nevertheless,  overvalued  dol- 
Ltrs  continued  to  gush  out  as  expectations 
of  what  would  once  have  been  unthinkable — 
ft  dollar  devaluation— grew.  Finally,  on 
Dec.  18.  1971,  at  an  extraordinary  monetary 
conference  at  tlte  Smltlisanlau  Institution 
In  Washington,  held  amid  the  trappings  and 
relics  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  Amer- 
ican iL'Lhnology.  the  dollar  uras  devalued  by 
8  per  cent. 

The  object  of  Ihe  Sraltlisoulan  conference, 
from  the  American  standpoint,  was  10  de- 
value the  dollar  enough  to  produce  equi- 
librium, or,  If  possible,  a  big  surplus,  lu  the 
American  balance  of  payments.  This  would, 
it  was  hoped,  restore  American  economic 
power  and  pre.stige;  It  would  also  s:ive  the 
•  dollar  ^.tundard."  with  the  United  States  as 
kingpin  of  the  world  monetary  system.  For 
this  reasun  the  Nixon  Admluls  trail  on  was. 
somewhat  paradoxically,  eager  not  to  "de- 
value the  dollar"  offlcloily.  but  to  make  otiier 
Oovernments  upvalue  tlielr  currencies. 

Logically,  there  would  hcem  to  be  no  dif- 
ference between  devaluing  one  currency  and 
upvaluing  others  lu  relation  to  it— and  In- 
deed there  U  virtually  none.  However,  there 
was  one  luiportant  difference.  The  dollar  had 
been  regarded  as  the  fixed  star  In  the  world 
monetary  system,  the  star  around  which  all 
the  other  national  currencies  revolved.  For 
the  dollar  to  change  Its  own  value — to  be 
devhltied  in  relation  to  other  currencies  and 
to  gold-  would  symbolize  a  radical  change 
in  the  conception  of  the  world  monetary 
Older,  like  the  Copernlcau  revolution  in 
which  the  earth  was  no  longer  seen  n-.  the 
unchanging  cm.ter  of  the  tmlverse. 
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A/ter  the  Smithsonian  devaluation  of  the 
dollar,  no  matter  how  much  the  Americans 
might  insist  that  the  dollnr  was  still  the 
Jixed  center  of  the  world  monetary  system. 
;  !\e  ...kcptlcs  would  go  on  savmg,  like  Oalfleo. 
■  But  It  does  move."  And  In  fact,  after  the 
Smithsonian  agreement.  United  States  of- 
tlrlals  themselves  gradually  accepted  t.ie 
new  concept  of  a  movable  dollar. 

The  Smithsonian  agreement — the  '•great- 
est monetarj'  agreement  in  Uie  history  of  the 
world."  Mr.  Nixon  called  i:— was  supposed 
10  be  a  one-shot  realignment  ot  exchange 
r.i:e.s  ihat  would  preserve  the  fi.xcd-ex.rlmnge- 
rate  system  created  at  Brelton  Woods.  N.  H  . 
In  1941.  However,  the  Snilthsontan  agrec- 
menr,  failed  to  hit  on  a  rate  structtirc  tha- 
would  restore  monetary  stability.  With  In- 
flation raging  at  dlfTercntial  rates,  that  was 
doubtless  impossible.  The  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, to  any  case,  made  virtually  no  effort  to 
defend  the  Smithsonian  exchange  rates  It 
practiced  the  doctrine  of  'benign  neglect  " 
smug  in  the  belief  that  foreigners  had  no 
a:teruatlve  to  taking  In  more  dollars  unless 
tliey  wonid  be  willing  to  further  increase  the 
value  of  their  own  currencies,  which  the 
United  States  stlil  wanted  them  to  do. 

The   Impact   of  devaluation   ou  inflation 
caught  Washhigton  and  most  economlsu  by 
surprise.  American  economists  tend  to  mint'- 
mlze  the  Importance  of  foreign  trade  to  the 
United  States,  since  exports  or  imports  con- 
stitute less  than  5  per  cent  ot  this  country's 
gross   national   product.  But   the  dollar  de- 
valuation,  combined   with   expansive   ascal 
and  monetary  policy.  IntensISed  mflatlouarv 
pressures  which  price  controls  could  barely 
suppress.  Devaluation  spurred  domestic  In- 
flation In  the  United  states,  certainly  in  the 
short  run.  by  raising  the  dollar  prices  here 
of   IntematlonaUy   traded   goods,   not   only 
those  Of  Imports  entering  the  United  States 
out  also,  and  more  hnportant.  those  of  all 
exportable   American   goods   as  well    .Many 
American  products  suddenly  looked  like  a 
terrlflc  bargain  to  foreigners,  and  thev  rushed 
to  buy— beef  In  Chicago,  oil  In  Baton  Ronge 
and  paintings  at  Sotheby  Parke-Bernct  Oal- 
lerles  In  New  York.  The  Impact  ou  prices 
was  dramatic.  As  Randall  Htashaw  of  Clare- 
mont  Graduate  School  has  found,  the  effect 
of  devaluation   was  Immediate  on  primary 
products,  such  as  food  and  raw  materials 
but  more  gradual  on  the  prices  of  manufac- 
tured goods  such  as  anlomoblles  and  tractors 
especially    under    then    existing    price    co.i- 
trols.  However,  as  the  prices  of  such  basic 
micrnationally  traded  raw-materl;il  "uipuls" 
as  Iron  and  steel,  copper,  nluinlnum.  zinc, 
lead  and  plastics  have  risen,  so  have  the 
prices  of  autos.  tractors  and  other  mannfac- 

\Z^  '?L  ■  .*"■*  ''■''"'  P''«  i^omiols  were 
lifted,  the  prices  of  Induslrl;,]  KOods  soared. 
iJ!?^.}}''  ""^  levaluallon  of  the  dollar 
imllally  hod  a  perverse  effect  on  the  United 
Slates  balance  of  trade  and  payments  E-on- 
emi!!ts  had  e.xpectcd  some  lag.  but  It  lasted 
longer  than  It  w.-.s  supposed  to.  Indeed,  the 
dollnr  outflow  quickened.  The  rcn.son  was 
the  devaluation  Increased  the  dollar  price  of 
mports  more  than  It  reduced  the  lolur,,.-  ut 
Imports,  especially  as  the  American  economy 
wai  expandln.j  more  rapidly  and  suckliiB  In 
mrre  Imports.  Simultaneously,  devaluation 
cut  the  dollar  price  of  American  exporli 
causing  foreign  demand  for  cheaper  Amerl- 
ran  goods  to  boom;  but  the  United  Slates 
imposed  export  controls  on  sovbeons  and 
o^^l-er  a:;rlcultural  good.s.  reBtrlctlii"  the  rise 
o'  it.H  earnings  abroad.  Even  more  Iniportinn 
or.omiiij  demand  at  home  restricted  the 
Krowth  Of  United  states  exports.  Hence  the 
Anicrlcan  trade  position  worsened  In  197'J 
mm  dollars  continued  to  flow  overseas  tJ 
sVyfl  'i?  Payments  gap.  The  basic  United 
1=  .lies  blunder  was  to  think  It  could  run  a 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  without  ilret  slow- 
Ing  the  economy.  It  did  Just  the  revene— 
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coupling  devaluation  with  strong  fiscal  and 
monetary  stimulus. 

The  flxed-exchange-rate  .system  could  not 
survive    the   continuing   dollar   outflow.   In 
early  1873.  there  was  a  second  dollar  deval- 
uai.on.  amoimtins  to  10  per  ceut,  following 
a  dramatic  around-the-world  flight  by  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Paul  Volckcr.  But 
nistead    of    calming    the    forelgn-excliinge 
markets,  it  rolled  them  further.  And  hi  lale 
Febnaa.'y  and  early  March,  dollars  benan  to 
flood  into  West  Germany  bccs\ise  the' mark 
1  joked  like  the  .safest  port  In  a  stonu.  The 
German  central  bank  took  in  over  »3-bmion 
a  <i»y.  p.iylnB  out  maiks  to  al!  comers  in  a 
vain  a  tempt  to  keep  the  marks  exchange 
rate  fi  .-.m  rLilr.;'.  Alter  dishing  out  more  than 
5.iO-bni;oii  worth  of  marks.  German  mone- 
tary officials  flr.ally  grew  frightened  of  infla- 
iloii  and  ihrev/  in  the  sponic.  Thev  stopped 
defending  the  fixed  exciiani?e  rate  between 
the  dollar  and  tte  mark:  so  the  mark  floated 
upward,  and   the   dollar  floated  downward. 
The  Bret  ton  Woods  fixed-rate  system  was 
dead;  the  whole  wcrld  monetary  sj-siem  was 
alloet.  But  Inflation  was  anytiiing'but  dead. 
The  loss  of  re.5pecc  for  the  dollar,  the  key 
currency   of    the    world    monetary   system, 
brought  on  a  flight  from  all  curreucles  Into 
anything   precious   and   scarce    that    would 
hold  Its  value  In  a  time  of  monetary  cr.sla— 
gold.  Silver,  plathium  and  many  other  com- 
modities. Overnight  It  seemed  as  though  the 
Club  of  Rome's  long-range  forecasts  of  the 
exhaustion  of  world  resources  were  coming 
true  lu  a  rush,  with  soaring  prices  the  fever 
tP.uge  of  commodity  shortages. 

Accidents  of  nature  fed  the  conunodity  In- 
fiaaon.  One  of  the  weirdest  was  the  disap- 
pearance of  anchovies  off  the  coast  of  Peru. 
Why  this  happened  is  stui  unclear.  One 
theory  is  that  the  cause  was  the  1972-73  in- 
vasion ot  a  warm-water  current  caUed  El 
Nino,  which  upset  the  ecolopy  cf  the  cold- 
water  Hiunboldt  Current,  drastically  reduc- 
ing the  supply  of  plankton  and  other  nu- 
trients In  which  the  anchovies  teed  Most 
marine  biologists  doubt  this.  poUiling  out 
that  E!  Nii'iO  comes  roughly  every  .seven 
years— it  had  last  arrived  in  1957  and  igS'J— 
but  had  not  earlier  seriously  damaged  the 
anchovy  stock.  Did  an  luBiut  of  predators 
eat  the  spawn?  Were  the  young  flsh  blown 
Into  hostile  waters?  Nobody  rt'ally  knows 
Whatever  Uie  explanation,  as  Moi-gan  Otuu'- 
amy  Bank  economists  ccrrectlv  stre-ised 
Peru'.'!  anchovy  catch  fell  from  more  than 
10  million  tons  to  2  million  tons  in  1973 
wiping  out  a  critical  part  of  the  world's  flsh-' 
meal  supply,  which  is  used  to  feed  Uve- 
siock. 

Bad  growliiB  weather  for  ccrealn.  the 
f..ilure  ot  much  of  the  Soviet  crop,  tlie  mas- 
sive Soviet-American  wheat  deal- a  key  ele- 
ment In  Oitenle— e';.iccrl>ated  the  i-omniod- 
iiy  Inllailon  But  the  over-all  mflallouary 
trend  was  no  lluke.  All  nutlons  were  in  a 
shnulttuieous  boom,  and  world  demund  was 
outrunnlns;  supply.  The  i-erccptlon  of  ru- 
tug  prices  was  transniogriiied,  as  nievitablv 
hapiiens  when  an  InOatlon  lasts  long  enough. 
Into  a  public  perception  that  paper  money 
I'i  Idfhi;;  Value  nnd  Is  not  worth  holding. 
Speculators  rushed  from  currencies  Imo 
coiiumxiiiles  By  October  of  1973.  world  coin- 
modliy  prices  had  more  than  doubled  from 
the  start  of  the  year.  And  then,  with  tie 
outbreak  of  the  Yom  Klppur  war  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  Arabs  launched  their  oil 
weapon  against  Ihe  West. 

W»Tld  conunodity  intlatlon  had  fetven  the 
oil  jjroilucers  biuh  the  motivation  and  the 
opiHirtunily  lo  Uvst  their  prices  sky  high 
Iho  rising  cost  of  imports  to  the  Arabs' 
IniiiLiiis  and  other  otl-prodticuig  states  the 
rapidly  growing  ileniand  for  oU.  thanks  lo 
tlie  simultaneous  biMin  lu  all  the  major  In- 
diistrl..l  countries,  the  dlsappeirauce  of 
American  buffer  siotka  of  ou— all  these  fnc- 
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tors  gave  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  E-:- 
portliig  Countries,  which  Includes  Saudi 
-Arabia.  Kuwait.  Ab-.i  Dhabi.  Iran,  Libta, 
Iraq.  AlgerU.  Qatar.  Indoncila,  Venenuela, 
NtfeCria  and  Ecuador,  ti.e  gclden  op"ortuni*y 
for  a  Snnnclft!  killing. 

The  Arab  oil  embargo,  designed  to  induce 
Wester::  papers  to  force  Israel  to  jield  to 
.Ar»b  deriiiuas.  cut  the  world  oU  supply  at 
the  critical  raon.eut.  threw  the  Westeri  al- 
lien In'o  dUiirray  lu  :i  msd  scramble  fr.r 
oil  .■•nd  patcd  Ihe  way  for  the  fourfold  In- 
crease in  oil  price,  -nie  pnce  m  the  Pcr-Un 
Oiill  w,is  Jacked  up  from  about  «C.10  a  bar- 
rel to  iB  a  barrel.  That  meant  the  greatest 
^lUfcle  liiianci&l  coup  In  hi*'orv— a  ft70.t;i:- 
1'.  .1  !nul  by  the  oil  producer*  in  a  'i.i<:e 
:.e.ir  m  1975.  their  extra  fke  will  b.t.  •.;  .- 
to  soo-bilUon.  .\na.  If  oil  prices  hold,  -hey 

Will  be  taking  in  over  aiOO-biUlon  e  year 

■.-e.\r  a.ter  rear.  The  World  Bank  estlmutes 
that  fcv  1980  the  oil-producing  eountnea' 
;.  Mdl.'igs  of  liciuid  surplus  capital  will  tot..! 
ts400-blllion.  This  would  mean  that  Jus:  *u 
years  from  now  they  wUl  hold  at  least  Til 
per  cut  of  the  world's  total  mcuetarv  re- 
serves. 

Tbe  fantaK.c  traasfer  of  money  to  c  • 
oil-producing  states  has  created  in  unprec- 
edented shock  for  the  world  economy.  Thi.t 
.^l^.-'ck  is.  paradoxically,  both  Inflationary 
and  cnntractioua.-y.  The  huge  Uicreise  in 
cil  pr.cc^  .ind  pai-ments  worsens  Inflation 
In  the  raited  Slates.  Japan  and  Western 
E.irope  by  increasing  both  living  cosU  lud 
ctsts  of  production.  It  puts  powerful  pres- 
sure, both  direct  and  Indirect,  upon  the 
industrial  and  the  developing  countries  to 
increase  their  export  prices,  in  order  to 
ever  their  oil  deficits.  To  oe  sure,  high 
piice-'  are  bringUig  out  more  oU  and  curs- 
ing demand.  There  is  now.  therefore,  some 
dr>wiiw.«rd  pressure  oa  prices.  The  cnic'a! 
Hsiie  :s  whether  t'ae  International  oQ  car- 
tel WUl  bang  together,  even  if  this  me.ii;i 
cvitttii)^  production  to  hold  up  prices. 

At  the  same  time,  the  enormcus  transfer 
of  funds  to  the  oil  producers  can  choke  c3 
coTis'.imptlon  and  productive  investment  ui 
it.e  West  The  bulld-up  of  .\rab  holdings,  and 
tne  huge  deficits  that  are  their  counterpart. 
could  cajt«  a  breakdov.n  in  the  world  moue- 
t.'.ry  system. 

Frof.  Richard  Cooper  ot  Yale  savs  it  Is  as 
t'  ough  the  Shah  of  Iron,  the  King  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  others  had  levied  an  atUiuU 
lux  nuiountii:g  to  iTO-billion  a  vear  upon  tl-e 
rest  of  the  »wld.  Such  a  lax  Increase,  as 
modern  economic  theory  teaches  us.  wli:  have 
a  cintradictory  effect  on  national  economics 
uulc-Ki  the  inoiifv  collected  is  put  back  imo 
the  ecoiiamies  from  which  it  Is  collected  t:i 
t;ic  form  of  evpeudllures  on  consumer  «ood« 
or  c.ipltal  Ei-Hnls.  If  the  major  sh«r»  of  oil 
taves '  collected  by  foreign  Gover.imeuis  :s 
lli't  respk'tii  or  reluiesLed  in  ptoductio::.  ; 
will  choke  off  ouiput  and  income  in  the  o.'- 
ii.'pciuv^  ccu'.arlc?.  Some  cat.ons— thofe 
tliai  are  Ihe  be^t  ii'M-^tmei'.t  bet*— »iU  re- 
ceive nu^or  (fhu.'vs  of  the  oil  money  back: 
ll'..lt  is  likely  lo  be  true  of  the  United  ;?td:t4 
and  West  Germouy.  Oihers,  les*  crv^I:'- 
wcr'.hy.  will  suffer  huge  deflcltf;  that  is  «1- 
rcidy  true  o;  Italy,  and  i'.  cculd  be  true  ot 
many  others-  The  nations  of  the  West  rtJu'd 
fall  into  economic  warfare,  ea^'n  Gt;htlii9  to 
reduce  its  own  deficit,  and  blocking  inipcru 
or  depreciating  its  currency  to  do  so  tviu- 
petlnve  deflation  could  bnng  on  a  Horld  de- 
pression The  most  agonising  pt-ni  faces  the 
poor,  developing  countries.  *hostf  markc's 
would  contract  drastlcolly- 

Por  thofe  nations  caui^'iit  isnh  the  %orst 
deficits,  there  will  be  severe  risks  of  de- 
faults ou  their  foreign  obligations,  l-his  is 
precisely  the  lullau  situalion  now.  In  the 
past  two  yeais.  the  Italians  have  borrowed 
more  than  rto-billion  in  the  so-called  Euio- 
curl«ncy  market,  taking  funds  irom  syudl- 
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ctvtes  of  private   leuders  on   the   credit   of 
Italian  staK-ownet'.  utilities  and  otiier  Gov- 
enimettt  agencies.  With  the  Italian  balauce- 
of-psymenis  deficit  running  at  a  rate  of  more 
tlmn   81-biUlou  a   montJi,   Italy   la   having 
trouble  raising  more  money  abroad.  Its  gold 
rwcrvcs    would   barely   last    a   year.    M    the 
Itullaua — and  a  few  other  governments  with 
heavy  baiance-of-payments  deficits— should 
default  on  tiieir  debts,  pome  of  the  bi)<;ge5t 
and  .'(eemlngly  strongest  private  financial  iu- 
stittilioiis  ail  o-er  the  world   lonld  lose  hun- 
dreds of  miluoiis  of  dollars,  and  the  entire 
world  finaucial  system  would  Ue  in  Jeoportiv 
Once  ataln,  as  In  192[>-ai.  the  aorld  Is  foc- 
inij  the  danger  of  a  llqu;dity  crisis,  whifh. 
simply  put.  is  the  Inability  ot  financial  li'.iti- 
tuttons  or  governments  to  meet  ibeir  cur- 
rent debts.  Such  a  cri!,i5  ir  It  hit  two  or  mo.-e 
countries    clmultaneoiisly,    could    race    liJtc 
grea.%d  li^^hlning  ihrouijh  the  entire  world 
llnauclal  system.  That  was  what  happened  In 
1931  when  the  Austrian  Creditanntalt  failed 
It  was  the  brca]sdow*n  of  the  world  monetary 
sj-atem  In  1031  that  turned  the  sharp  1029-30 
rece-ssion  into  the  worst  depression  in  his- 
tory. Not  even  Keynes  expected  the  night- 
mare that  began  in  1931.  It  is  this  kind  ot 
international  catastrophe  we   liiust  prevent 
now. 

But  how?  There  are  many  ways  to  do  it. 
but  the  above  account  of  how  wo  got  where 
w«  are  today  suggests  tiie  main  elements  es- 
sential to  a  solution: 

First,  tlie  United  States,  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  must  recogulTe  that  they  are  all  in 
the  same  boat,  and  must  either  work  to- 
gether or  they  will  slnt  together. 

The  United  States  cannot  dictate  to  the 
others;  It  does  not  have  tlte  power  to  do  so, 
and  it  would  only  defeat  Its  ov,n  purposes  If 
it  tried.  What  is  needed  now  is  genuinely 
shared  leadership  and  the  forging  of  a  spirit 

comparable  to  that  achieved  in  wai-tlrae 

and  to  the  recr,i:£:nictlon  ot  the  v.orid  afur 
the  lost  war. 

Second,  this  tooperatlo:i  must  immedlale'.y 
lai.e  the  rorm  of  preventing  anv  single  oouu- 
fy,  or  Us  mnjor  Snnncial  in.'iritutio.is  from 
golnp  under. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  in  the  United  states 
ore  not  already  .luCerlng  from  a  major  domes- 
tic financial  panic  Is  that  our  central  banlt. 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  has  been  prc- 
p.ired  to  rescue  any  major  flnanclol  Institu- 
tion that  gets  Into  serious  trouble,  as  It  has 
done  this  year  in  the  case  of  the  Franklin 
National  Bank  of  New  York.  Internationally, 
we  do  not  yet  have  a  -lender  ot  last  resort." 
Some  national  central  banks  have  met  in 
Basel.  Switzerland,  to  work  out  plans  for  res- 
cuing endangered  Onancl;,!  institutions, 
though  not  all  central  banks  have  Jomed  the 
effort  and  It  is  not  yet  clear  how  far  those 
participating  are  reody  to  go.  Tlie  nations  of 
the  Western  World  and  Japan  should  either 
create  an  International  lending  agency  ot 
last  resort,  or  transform  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  Into  a  true  world  central 
bank  that  can  rescue  major  financial  Insti- 
tutions and  nations  themselves  from  finan- 
cial collapse. 

TlUrd.  tht  uorld  mojieUtry  fi/.^tfi'l  muil  be 
reatarcd  to  equaibrtum. 

The  most  important  single  step  toward 
that  end  would  bo  a  slgnlflcant  reduction  In 
the  price  ot  oil,  which  would  reduce  the  Im- 
balance of  paymenta  between  the  oU-import- 
ing  and  oU-exporting  countries.  The  oil- 
Iraportlng  countries  should  develop  a  broad 
strategy  to  bring  down  the  price,  a  strategy 
that  should  Include:  an  effective  conserva- 
tion program  to  reduce  the  demand  for  oil- 
an  aiwelerated  program  to  develop  other 
enirgy  technologies:  a  warning  that.  If  nec- 
essary, the  United  States  and  Its  allies  are 
prepared  to  withhold  trade  and  the  man- 
agerial and  teetmologlcal  akllli  th»  oll- 
eapoTHng  countrlea  want  for  thetr  own  eco- 
nomic development:   and  a  refusal  by  thli 
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country  and  its  allies  to  provide  arms  if  the 
oll-productmg  states  persist  In  threatening 
Western  economic  stability. 

But  If  the  oil-producing  countries  are  will- 
ing to  work  with  the  West  tor  world  sta- 
bility and  their  own  development,  the  United 
States  and  its  partners  should  extend  the 
hitnd  of  frlendKhlp  to  them.  It  should  fa- 
cilitate expansion  of  their  trade  and  foreign 
Investment,  tlie  "•recycling"  of  oil  dollars. 

Fciinti.  the  Western  nations  must  aiottt 
!.'  I'  tf}e  playue  the  bPffpar-my-neighhor  pot' 
II  It's  fhnr  .'iW;  ,rf  d,-Mtroy  uorld  Undc  m  the 
thlrlua. 

.Such  policies  broke  tl*e  world  into  hostile 
tr.-.dlng  blocs.  Including  the  nations  thai 
Joined  in  Nc7i  Germany's  barter  and  rigged- 
ex.-hange  rate  deals  and  Japan's  Asian  Cn- 
Piosperlty  .Sphere.  The  Western  nations  must 
reinforce  their  Hbenil  trading  policies,  ban- 
ning both  Import  and  export  controls.  They 
must  hold  their  markets  open  to  one  another 
and  seek  particularly  to  create  markets  for 
the  surpUis  and  distress  goods  of  nations 
that  get  into  severe  b.ilance-of-pavments 
trouble. 

The  nations  should  also  forswear  rcsortitiit 
to  competitive  devaluations  of  their  cur- 
rencies aimed  at  gnitUng  a  trading  advantage 
over  one  another.  They  must  coordinate  their 
fiscal  and  monetary  poltlces  to  avoid  com- 
petitive deflations  that  could  bring  on  tvorld 
depression.  The  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (0£.C.D.) 
provides  a  forum  for  the  Joint  review  of  na- 
tional policies:  this  process  should  be 
strengthened  to  ensure  that  world  employ- 
ment cud  trade  are  mutually  sustained. 

While  the  world  monetary  system  remu.;.! 
chaotic,  it  would  be  madness  to  try  to  rcpey 
exchange  rates;  floating  rates  have  reduced 
the  ma-sElve  money  flows  from  one  curre:i:y 
To  another  that  propagated  world  tnflatloii. 
In  time,  the  reducilon  of  those  money  flows 
should  he?p  to  bring  world  Inflation"  under 
contrd  and  enable  exchange  rates  to  sta- 
bilize. But  the  nations  must  work  toward 
3»abUliv:  a  "great  leap  forward" — or  back- 
ward— could  he  disastrous. 

Fifth,  nations  must  r«solve  to  check  tucir 
domesiic  Inflations,  ctmtrolling  the  excess 
claims  ot  special-Interest  groups  that  are 
i^s  root  cattse. 

Inflation,  while  communicated  Intenia- 
t  tonally,  originates  basically  from  domestic 
.'-ourc«s.  This  is  one  reason  why  rates  of  in- 
flation vary  so  much  from  cotintry  to  cotui- 
try.  There  Is  no  monetary  formula  or  tech- 
nical solution  that  will  provide  Governments 
with  the  political  courage  tmd  the  economic 
.'kills  to  reduce  the  execesslve  demands  that 
propel  domestic  Inflation.  Governments  must 
reilst  the  multitude  ot  special-interest 
pressures  that  dtsto.-t  or  waste  resources— 
as  in  the  muUibUllon-dollar  military  pro- 
grants  which  exacerbate  Inflation  and,  even 
more  ominously.  Increase  the  danger  of 
arms  races  and  war  Itself. 

Under  the  sway  ot  Keyneslan  economic 
tlieory,  inflation  has  been  regarded  by  most 
contemporary  econotntsts  as  a  "technical" 
problem  resulting  from  a  gap  between  the 
excess  demand  for  all  goods  and  services  and 
what  the  economy  is  capable  ot  producing 
at  existing  prices.  The  basic  remedy  has  been 
to  close  that  Inflationary  gap  by  reducmg 
total  demand,  whether  by  tax  Increases,  cuu 
in  Oovernment  spending  or  by  making  less 
money  and  credit  avaUable  to  the  private 
economy. 

It  has  become  clear  that  the  problem  of 
stopping  Inflation  is  not  technical  but  polit- 
ical In  the  large,  s.VBtematlc  senae.  Inflation 
u  a  consequenoe  of  the  way  massive,  or- 
ganizational, pressure-group  economies  op- 
erate. The  nuiitory-mdustnal  complex  is  oiuy 
the  most  celebrated  example  of  the  special 
mteresu  which  capture  a  huge  share  ot  na- 
tional resources  and  give  less  productivity 
In  exchange,  other  groups  that  have  won 
special  benefits  and  protection  from  Gov- 
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ernment— whether  In  the  form  ot  subsidies 
huge  appropriations,  tax  breaks,  tariffs,  im- 
port quotas  or  other  rules  limiting  foreign  or 
domestic  competition — include  the  oil  in- 
dustry, the  maritime  industry,  civil  aviation 
the  highway-buildmg  Industry  and  its' 
siipp.  rters,  dairy  producers,  wheat  farmers, 
(T.ttii-men,  steel  producers  and  textile  pro- 
dt.rers.  Labor  tuilons  fight  for  a  growing 
shore  of  the  national  pie  partly  by  backing 
the  demands  for  special  favors  and  protec- 
ii-'ii  of  the  industries  that  employ  them 
and  partly  by  woging  side-cou testa  with 
miimgemcnts  for  a  bigger  slice  of  the  take. 
ihs  pressure-group  economy  not  only 
):e3U8  in.lailon  but  biases  national  choices 
ou  ichji  Is  produced  and  bv  whom,  and  how 
Income  u  distributed.  Political  power  aliapes 
the  national  use  of  resources  and  has  a  ma- 
jor iniluei.ie  on  .iho  gets  what.  This  may  be 
!he  inaj.ir  lont-run  lesson  ot  that  political 
1-axii  whose  code  name  is  Watergate. 

.^■1  eHectlve  program  against  InBatiou 
mu.it  be  one  that  faces  up  to  the  necessity 
ot  curbing  tlie  power  ot  the  special  Interests 
:  -d  removing  their  corruptUig  influence  on 
Go.frnment  or.  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 
curl ::iig  the  efforts  of  Oovernment  omclols 
to  invite  bribes  in  exchange  for  favors  as  a 
means  ot  consolidating  political  power  In  a 
c;.rporatc  slate.  The  old-style,  laussea-faire 
cdpjt,-oi-,in  is  dead.  Yet  the  mixed  economy— 
th.-.t  is.  the  mixttue  ot  Government  and  prl- 
va'.e  Interests  that  has  replaced  It— needs 
belter  methods  ot  harmonizing  competing 
tficiip  pressures  in  a  noninilationary  way  and 
of  guiding  tl'.e  economy  to  serve  brood  social 
needs  ..uch  as  protection  of  tlie  envlron- 
mem,  detelcpment  of  crucially  needed  en- 
rgv.  and  provision  of  metUcal  care,  educa- 
l!o,.  i.nd  other  vital  services. 

ojjeclBcally,  this  nation  and  other  capl^- 
1  t  Coriiucracies  need  an  incomes  policy  a 
n.eans  of  rc-i.i^ting  the  growing  Income 
claims  of  contending  groups,  together  with 
their  access  to  money  and  credit  through  the 
banking  system.  In  periods  ot  monetary 
tightness  and  very  high  Interest  such  as  U'e 
p  esent.  the  inequities  of  only  general  con- 
irrls  on  money  and  credit  becomes  obvious 
as  the  most  powerful  financial  groups  drain 
fi-nds  away  from  the  least  powerful. 

.similarly,  this  nation  and  many  other! 
reed  more  effective  and  democratic  ways  of 
pltniung  their  long-run  social  and  economic 
derclup.ncnt.  Increasing  the  supply  ot  re- 
sources, human  and  material,  and  In  the 
rroporl.ons  needed,  is  essential  to  curbing 
l".natlon  in  a  way  that  will  not  require 
periodic  bouts  ot  recession.  dcpres.Hlon  and 
high  unemployment. 

I:i  an  Increasingly  Integrated  world 
economy,  such  programs  need  to  be  Inter- 
national and  not  merely  national  m  scope. 
Yet  the  time  tor  supranational  government 
is  rot  yet.  The  fundamental  decisions  needed 
to  get  the  world  through  the  current  eco- 
nomic crisis,  which  could  become  a  world 
poutlcal  crisis  as  well,  stUi  must  be  uken  at 
the  national  level.  Is  such  an  effort  to  re- 
store world  economic  order  politically  fea- 
sible and  realistic?  It  had  better  he.  The 
potential  tragedy  of  the  moment  U  that  aU 
the  Ooremments  ot  the  major  democracies 
are  in  a  weakened  sutc— weakened  in  large 
degree  by  the  socially  and  polltlcaUy  de- 
bilitating effect  of  Inflation  Itself.  And  the 
crisis  ot  leadership  and  moral  authority  is 
perhaps  grcateit  of  aU  In  the  United  States 
on  which  any  coordinated  action  program 
among  the  Atlantic  nations  and  Japan  must 
still  depend.  We  know  what  we  must  do; 
the  i.ssuB  now  is  whether  we  have  the  tviil 
aiid  the  unity  to  do  it. 
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CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Presltlent,  there  are 
a  number  of  domestic  priorities  in  this 
country  which  tragically  remain  immet. 


and  one  of  the  gieatett  of  these — which 
i5  Blowing  daily — is  the  neetl  for  enough 
r  ^equate  child  care  facilities. 

Neither  women  nor  children  in  the  past 
Itave  been  in  a  powerful  enough  econom- 
ic or  political  ptssition  to  significantly  af- 
ittt  national  priorities,  and  so,  in  tlie 
j:ast,  their  needs  have  been  largely  ne- 
;!icicd.  Tlte  Congress  attempted  to  rem- 
edy the  deplorable  child  care  situation 
,11  this  country  earlier  in  this  decade  by 
r-iipioving  a  comprehensive  cliilri  devel- 
opment and  family  services  bill,  but  tliis 
tital  legWatlon  was  vetoed  by  President 
Ki.";on. 

The  need  for  good  child  care  facili- 
ties will  continue  to  increase  in  the  dec- 
ade ahead  because  cf  the  Eccclerating 
trend  in  the  employment  of  motlieis  and 
tlie  increased  emphasis  on  providing 
child  care  services  for  v.-elfare  mothers 
vtho  want  to  work.  As  a  result,  the  need 
for  expanded  family  services  is  greater 
than  ever.  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the 
Cltild  and  Family  Services  Act  of  1974 
iS.  3754)  introduced  in  the  Senate  earlier 
this  montli  by  Senators  Mondaie  and 

JAVITS. 

This  important  legislation  tvould  es- 
tablish and  expand  children  and  family 
service  programs,  build  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  Head  Start,  give  special  empha- 
sis to  preschool  cliildren  and  families 
with  the  greatest  needs,  and  provide  for 
ditect  parent  participation. 

It  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  can  give  it  speedy  approval. 

Between  1940  and  1972,  the  number  of 
v.omen  in  the  labor  force  has  more  than 
doubled,  but  the  number  ot  working 
mothers  increased  more  than  eightfold. 
Today,  approximately  half  of  all  Amer- 
ican mothers  work,  and  of  these,  two  out 
of  every  five  have  preschool  children. 

Divorce  is  on  the  rise  in  this  countiy, 
I'nd  broken  marriages  with  children  are 
becoming  commonplace.  In  1S73,  8.3  mil- 
lion American  chilthcn — a  total  of  13 
percent — lived  In  one-parent  families. 
These  figures  cannot  be  ignored. 

Child  care  facilities  have  been  pro- 
vided on  a  large-scale  basis  at  times  when 
their  mothers'  labor  was  considered  criti- 
cal— for  example,  for  tlie  national  de- 
fense during  both  World  Wars.  But  when 
the  wars  ended.  Federal  funding  ended 
and  most  day  care  centei-s  were  forced 
to  close  their  doors. 

According  to  the  latest  estimates,  care 
in  licensed  centers  and  family  homes  is 
available  today  for  only  about  905,000 
children,  but  several  million  youngsters 
need  this  senice. 

The  sad  result  of  a  lack  of  good,  rea- 
sonably priced  day  care  facilities  is  a 
large  number  of  "latchkey  children" — 
cared  for  by  themselves.  There  are  too 
pi:iny  children  left  alone  for  long  periods 
ol  time  or  left  unwatched  to  explore  as 
children  do.  exposing  themselves  to  acci- 
dents or  even  death. 

This  coimtry  has  an  obligation  to  cor- 
v»rt  this  situation. 

Critics  of  group  cliild  care  argue  that 
sich  facilities  will  weaken  tlie  family 
."Structure  and  might  even  "replace"  the 
f:imi!y.  But  Quality  child  care  Is  not  a 
leplacement  for  the  family.  It  Is,  In- 
stead, a  supplement.  Accoriling  to  the 
December  1973.  issue  of  Women's  Lobby 
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Quartei'ly,  a  number  of  studios  have  bet'ii 
done  on  the  consequences  of  part-time 
separation  of  children  from  their  fami- 
lies. None  of  them,  according  to  the  stud- 
ies, showed  any  detiimental  effect  on  the 
child. 

S.  2754  i.-i  based  on  the  tliiloscijiiy  that 
the  family  is  the  primar^•  and  most  fun- 
damental influence  on  children,  that 
child  and  family  services  must  build 
upon  and  stiengtlien  the  role  of  the  fam- 
ily, that  there  currently  is  a  lack  of  ade- 
quate child  ?nd  family  soivices.  espe- 
claUy  for  lov.er  income  famillt-s.  and  that 
thcra  is  a  need  to  p!an  and  operate  as  a 
inituershtp  cf  parents,  community. 
State  and  local  governments,  with  ap- 
propriate Federal  supportive  assistance 

Quality  child  care  is  not  inexpensive. 
but  the  c.ist  of  ihe  present  policies  of  in- 
difference will  be  fnr  higher. 


N.\T:0NAI,    -MS'    SOCIETY    YOUTH 
LEADERGHIP    CRUSADE 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  more  Uiau 
500,000  of  oiu:  fellotv  citizens  suffer  from 
multiple  sclerosis  and  related  di,'^eases  of 
the  central  nervous  sy.stem. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  these  neurological  ailments  aie 
the  leading  cause  of  permanent  disabil- 
ity and  the  third-ranking  cauise  of  death 
in  om-  countrj'. 

Because  MS  usually  strike.'  young  men 
and  women  in  the  prime  of  life,  this 
baffling  disease  has  become  Infamously 
known  as  "the  great  crippler  of  young 
adults."  Thousanils  of  young  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  20  and  40  ate  inca- 
pacitated in  what  should  be  the  most 
productive  years  of  their  lives. 

This  impredictable  afQiction  is  not  con- 
tagious and  is  not  a  mental  disease. 
Rather,  for  some  unknovii  reason.  MS 
disintegrates  tlie  substance  which  insu- 
lates nerve  fibers  and  distorts  nerve  Im- 
pulses which  control  such  functions  as 
muscular  coordination,  vision,  and 
speech. 

The  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  So- 
ciety has  for  28  years  provided  effective 
voluntary  leadership  in  medical  research 
and  education.  In  1972  Congress  passed 
legislation  wliich  ci-eated  the  National 
Advisory  Commtssion  on  Multiple  Scle- 
ro-sis.  thus  affirming  the  commitment  of 
both  the  public  and  the  private  sectors 
to  finding  a  cure  for  MS  and  discoveiing 
better  methods  of  treatment. 

I  have  been  most  impressed  by  the  ef- 
forts of  many  thousands  of  young  people 
who  have  volmtteered  their  time  in  the 
MS  fight.  Circle  K  International,  the 
world's  largest  campus  senice  organiza- 
tion, again  this  year  has  designated  fund 
raising  projects  for  MS  research. 

Even  more  j'omig  people  have  become 
involved  through  youth  programs  in  Na- 
tional Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  chap- 
ters throughout  the  countiy.  The  MS  So- 
ciety has  created  a  youtli  leadership 
council,  consisting  of  more  tliau  40  out- 
staniling  yoimg  people  who  have  devoted 
their  time  to  working  with  local  chapters 
and  with  youth  organizations. 

As  Martin  P.  Lombardo,  the  MS  So- 
ciety's national  coordinator  for  youth  ac- 
tivities, has  pointed  out.  this  Is  no  "hon- 


orary" iiroup.  Each  of  the  members  is  a 
proven  leader  and  a  dedicated  worker. 

Members  of  the  youth  council  are 
s:hedulet;  lo  meet  with  MS  Society  di- 
rector and  the  top  leaders  of  a  number 
o!  national  south  organizations  at  the 
MS  Society's  youth  leadership  confer- 
ence in  Colorado  on  August  11. 

Although  members  of  the  MS  Youth 
Advisory  Cotmnl  are  not  concerned  Willi 
athieving  personal  recognition.  I  think 
it  is  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to  tliein 
for  then*  service  to  others.  It  Is  with  a 
great  deal  of  anniiration  and  appreci- 
ation that  I  read  their  names  into  the 
Recoed: 

NAtioN.vL  Mi;i.iipi.2  Sruatcsis  BOCICiV 

Yut'Tvt   LK.VDEllSinP    COCI7C1I. 

Citgeiaa  Walker.  Alabama;  yriUlam  A. 
Kuehiile.  Arlirona;  Cynthia  Kay  Sellara.  Ar- 
kansas; Suixtte  clover,  Deborah  A.  Luke. 
Callfornui;  Rliouda  Flippln.  Colorado;  Sherry 
L.  Jarrell,  Slephaiiie  A.  Saxon.  Delaware; 
Jflsni:e  R.  Abrams.  District  of  Columbia. 

Pamela  M.  Davis.  Georgia;  Roger  A.  Totmjj. 
Hawaii;  Robin  R.  Christian.  Debbie  S.  Zald- 
ers.  Iliinct'i;  Dana  Drelier.  Kansa.^;  David  R. 
Lane.  Kentucky;  Mary  Kathleen  Patton. 
Louisiana;  Deiuiis  Coodridge,  Maine. 

Michael  W.  Muther.  Massachusetts: 
Thomas  Moultcii.  Michigan;  Richard  J. 
Bchultz.  Mlimesota;  Gene  Singleton.  Mi''— 
stssippi;  Andy  Small,  Montana;  Dwlght  E. 
Jordan,  Nebraska;  Audrey  Cortney.  Kevada 

Bette  S.  Katsekas.  New  Hampshire:  Char- 
lene  McCail.  Edward  Palange.  Kew  Jersey: 
Cathy  S.  Audroilni.  Marianne  Castagna, 
Steven  N'eedleman.  New  York;  David  L. 
Masuda.  North  Dakota;  Suzanne  M.  Yokum. 
Oklahoma;  Gordan  L.  Huiras,  Oregon;  Susan 
St<'lnmetz,  Andrea  Zlpf.  Pennsylvania;  Pa- 
tricia JoinviUe,  Rhode  Island. 

James  Gratwwska.  South  Dakota;  Bandy 
E.  Pruett.  Kim  Mason.  Texas;  Joseph  Staub. 
Tennessee;  John  Mullaney.  Utah;  Paul  W. 
Stetson,  Vermont:  Michael  Shelton.  Virginia; 
Joan  Diers.  Wisconsin;  Joe  Michaels.  Wash- 
inefu:. 


OSA— 25TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  NDNN.  Mr.  President,  the  montii 
of  July  1974  is  the  25th  anniversary  of 
OSA  and  I  want  to  congratulate  each  of 
the  past  and  present  GSA  employees  for 
making  their  agency  one  of  the  most 
respected  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
crmnent.  During  the  past  25  years,  GSA 
has  grown  rapidlj'  in  terms  of  size,  num- 
ber of  employees,  budget  and  manage- 
ment responsibilities.  Today,  it  is  recog- 
nized as  "the"  management  branch  of 
the  Federal  Establishment. 

Recently  Mayor  Jackson  of  Atlanta 
recognized  the  significance  of  OSA's  25th 
anniversary  by  proclaming  July  2  as  GS.4 
day  in  Atlanta, 

I  aok  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  Mayor  Jackson's  remarks  as 
well  as  my  best  wbhes  to  the  employees 
at  GSA  in  the  yeara  to  come. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Riro:;fi.  as  follows: 

jOfnce  of  the  Mayor) 
Pkocl.\matiok 

\Vl.ere.'>:-(.  General  Services  Admlnlr.tratlori 
of  the  United  States  of  America  will  mark 
the  25th  anniversary  of  its  birth  on  July  1. 
1974:  and. 

■Whereas.  General  Services  Admlnlstratlcn. 
Region  4.  has  Its  regional  headquarters  a' 
1776  Peachtree  Street,  N.W.,  here  In  Atlantic: 
and, 
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Whereas.  General  Services  Administration 
obtains  And  provides  goods  and  services  for 
virtually  all  exectitive  deporiment  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Govcrument  necessary  to  op- 
erate the  Govenimeni;  and. 

Whereas,  hundreds  of  Atlautans  have  for 
nia«y  years  dedicated  their  llve^  and  careers 
to  faichlul  service  to  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  Its  respoiisibtlltlea  to  our 
Nation; 

>'ow.  therefore.  I.  Mayuard  Jackson,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  do  hereby  proclafm, 
Tuesday,  July  2.  1974  as 

CSNCHAl.    SEBVICE3    AOMIN  I STK  AT  ION    OAT 

in  Atlanta  and  urge  all  citizens  to  honor  this 
valuable  service  organization. 

Matnard  Jackoov.  Mai/or. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OP  THE 
SONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  at  its  84th  annual 
congress,  recently  adopted  a  number  of 
resolutions  on  various  issues  of  concern 
in  America  today.  Particularly  pertinent 
is  the  first  resolution  adopted  expressing 
the  support  of  thLs  outstanding  group  for 
Senate  Resolution  301.  Senate  Resolution 
301  was  sponsored  by  myself  and  cospon- 
sored  by  34  other  Senators  in  an  effort 
to  express  tlie  American  people's  desire 
to  maintain  our  sovereign  rights  In  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

The  other  10  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  society  touch  on  a  number  of  im- 
portant domestic  and  foreign  policy  is- 
sues, illustrating  the  deep  concern  this 
great  organization  has  in  maintaining 
the  vigor  of  our  gieat  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  11  resolutions 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolutions 

Tlie  National  Society  of  the  Sons  or  the 
American  Revolution,  at  Us  e4th  Annual 
Congress,  a&sembled  from  June  23rd  through 
June  27th,  1974  at  The  Bultlmore  Hilton. 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  adopted  Uie  iollowlng 
resolutions: 

■ESOrVTION     MO.     1 

Whereas,  under  the  1903  Treaty  with  Pan- 
ama, the  tJnlted  states  obtained  the  grant  In 
perpetuity  of  the  use,  occupation  and  con- 
trol Of  the  Canal  Zone  territory  with  all  sov- 
ereign rlght.3,  power  and  authority  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  Panama 
ot  any  such  sovereign  rights,  power,  or  au- 
thority as  well  as  the  ownership  of  all  pri- 
vately held  land  and  property  in  the  Zone  by 
purchase  from  individual  owners;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  an  over- 
riding national  security  Interest  in  main- 
talnUig  undiluted  control  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal  and  solemn  obliga- 
tions under  Its  treaties  with  Great  Britain 
and  Colombia  for  the  efficient  operation  of 
tile  Canal;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Government  Is 
currently  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  Panama  to  surrender  United 
States  sovereign  rights  to  Panama  both  In 
the  Canal  Zone  and  with  respect  to  the  Canal 
Itacir  without  authorization  of  the  Con- 
gress, which  will  diminish.  If  not  absolutely 
abrogate,  the  present  U.S.  treaty-baaed 
sovereignty  and  ownership  of  the  Zone;  and 

Wbereas,  these  negotiations  are  tielng  utll- 
iMd  by  the  United  States  Government  to  an 


effort  to  get  Panama  to  grant  an  option  for 
the  construction  of  a  "sea-level"  canal  even- 
tually to  replace  the  present  canal,  and  to 
authorize  the  major  modernization  of  the  ex- 
isting canal,  which  project  Is  already  au- 
thorized under  exlsttog  treaty  provisions; 
and  by  the  Panamanian  government  in  an 
attempt  to  gain  sovereign  control  and  juris- 
diction over  the  Canal  Zone  and  effective 
control  over  the  operation  of  the  Canal  It- 
self; and 

Whereas,  similar  conce&sioual  negotiations 
by  the  United  States  In  1987  resulted  in  three 
draft  treaties  that  were  frustrated  by  the  will 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  becau.se 
they  would  have  gravely  weakened  United 
States  control  over  the  Canal  and  the  Can- 
al Zone:  and  by  the  people  ot  Panama  be- 
cause that  country  did  not  obtain  full  con- 
trol; and 

Whereas,  the  American  people  have  con- 
sistently opposed  further  concessions  to  any 
Pnnamonlan  government  that  would  further 
weaken  United  States  control  over  either  the 
Canal  Zone  or  Canal:  and 

Whereas,  many  .scientists  h^ve  demon- 
strated the  probability  that  the  removal  of 
natural  ecological  barriers  between  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans  entailed  In  the 
opening  of  a  sea-level  canol  could  lead  to 
ecological  hazards  which  the  advocates  of  the 
sea-level  canal  have  Ignored  in  their  plans- 
and 

Whereas,  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion believes  that  treaties  are  solemn  obliga- 
tions binding  on  the  parties  and  has  con- 
sistently opposed  the  abrogation,  modifica- 
tion or  weakening  ot  the  Treaty  ot  1903- 

Wow,  there/ore.  be  l(  rciolved.  That  the 
National  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution In  lis  84th  Annual  Congress  as- 
sembled, opposes  the  construction  of  a  new 
sea-level  canal  and  approves  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 301  Introduced  by  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond and  34  additional  Senators,  to  main- 
tain and  preserve  the  sovereign  control  ot  the 
United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone. 

BESOLUTION    NO.    2 

Whereas,  the  strength  and  stability  of  the 
economic  and  monetary  system  ot  the  United 
States  Is  vital  to  the  defense  ot  the  counlrv 
and  '' 

Whereas,  the  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
of  the  Congress  and  Administration,  present 
and  past,  have  led  to  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar,  double  digit  taflatlon,  and  the  ciu-- 
rent  economic  crisis  In  the  United  States 
and 

Whereas,  double  digit  inflation  within  is  as 
great  a  threat.  If  not  a  greater  threat,  to  the 
liberty  and  freedom  and  weU-being  of  this 
country  as  the  threat  from  our  enemies  with- 
out, and 

Whereas,  the  basic  cause  of  the  rampant 
Inflation  Is  the  deflclt  spending  ot  the  United 
States  Congress,  and 

Whereas,  under  the  Constitution  ot  the 
United  States.  Congress  u  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  all  federal  appropriations. 

Whercis.  It  Is  the  urgent  duty  ot  the 
United  States  Congress  to  limit  federal 
spending  to  the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment. 

Now,  there/ore,  be  it  reaohed,  That  the 
National  Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution In  Its  84th  Annual  Congress  as- 
sembled, urges  the  Congress  to  balance  the 
federal  budget. 

RESOLUTION   NO.   3 

Whereas.  It  was  the  national  policy  ot  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Intervene  to  Vi- 
etnam and  prevent  a  Commtmist  takeover 
of  that  country,  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  American 
citizen  to  bear  arms  to  support  of  the  na- 
tional policies  ot  the  United  Stotes,  and 

Whereas,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  la 
called  upon  to  share  the  burdens  of  citizen- 
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sOiip  in  Older  to  Insure  Its  beneflts  for  all  cli|- 
zens,  and 

Whereos,  40,000  young  Americans  Sed  lo 
foreign  countries  to  evade  the  military  obli- 
gations ot  United  states  citizenship. 

Now,  there/ore.  be  it  rcsolccil.  That  the 
National  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution at  Us  84th  Annual  Congress  assembled, 
11  opposed  to  any  granting  ot  amnesty  to 
those  who  refused  to  bear  arms  for  their 
country  and  Uistead.  fled  to  foreign  countries 
to  evade  their  military  obligations, 

RESOLUTION    NO.    4 

Whereas,  this  country  was  founded  by 
Cod-fearUig  men  and  women  and  conceived 
in  liberty,  and 

Whereas,  men  of  all  countries  have  been 
moved  by  the  eloquence  and  high  spiritual 
qualities  of  the  Oeilaration  of  Independence 
and 

Whereas,  the  Bicentennial  will  be  a  focal 
point  for  a  nationwide  review,  and  reafllrma- 
llon  ot  the  values  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded,  and 

Whereas,  all  businesses  and  private  citi- 
zens should  display  the  United  States  Flag 
daily  durhig  daylight  hours  except  during 
inclement  weather,  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  fitting  for  patriots  to  cele- 
brate each  Fourth  ot  July  with  prayer,  music, 
fireworks  and  other  e.vpresslons  of  joy  and 
cheer,  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  t:ie  duty  of  every  citizen  and 
local  community  to  take  the  toltlatlve  in 
planning  a  suitable  commemoration  of  the 
Bicentennial, 

Now,  mere/ore.  be  li  resolved.  That  the 
National  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution at  iU  84th  Annual  Congress  assem- 
bled, urges  Its  members  and  all  citizens  to 
fly  flags  dally,  to  ring  bells  and  blow  auto- 
mobue  boms  on  the  Fourth  of  July  at  a  time 
set  by  each  community  as  a  suitable  prelude 
to  the  Bicentennial. 

RESOLITTION    NO.    9 

Whereas,  we  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
meut  has  entered  upon  movement  to  elimi- 
nate basic  rights  and  powers  guaranteed  to 
the  Slates  by  the  10th  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  In  particular  the  control  of  ed- 
ucation and  public  schools,  the  control  ot 
land,  the  extension  of  jursdlctlon  ot  the  fed- 
eral judiciary,  the  weakening  ot  state  crimi- 
nal law  enforcement  by  the  Imposition  of 
untenable  federal  standards  that  result  In 
totermtoable  trials  and  sheer  technicalities 
that  often  show  more  concern  for  the  crimi- 
nal than  tor  the  innocent  victim  and  the 
long-suffering  public,  to  name  a  tew. 

Now,  there/ore.  be  It  reaolved.  That  the 
National  Society,  Sons  ot  the  American  Rev- 
olution at  Its  84th  Annual  Congress  assem- 
bled, recommends  that  our  state  governors 
and  legislators  resist  these  federal  encroach- 
ments upon  the  state  sovereignty  and  oppose 
the  extension  of  federal  grants  and  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 

RfsoLtmoN  NO.  e 

Whereas,  bostile  foreign  nations  desire  to 
obtain  advanced  American  technology  during 
a  period  ot  our  history  entitled  "detente  " 
and 

Whereas,  the  sharing  of  our  technology 
with  unfriendly  foreign  powers  will  weaken 
this  country's  power  and  protection  of  the 
free  world,  and 

Whereas,  the  joint  exploration  of  space 
with  any  foreign  nation  will  result  in  the 
release  of  technical  Information  vital  to  the 
defense  ot  this  nation,  and 

Whereas  no  foreign  power  has  been  suc- 
cessful In  its  man-in-space  program. 

IVoic.  there/ore,  be  U  resolved.  That  the 
National  Society,  Sons  ot  the  American  Rev- 
olution, In  its  e4th  Annual  Congress  assem- 
bled, opposes  to  general  tbe  shartog  ot  any 
of  our  technology  with  unfriendly  foreign 
nations  and  to  particular  the  sbortog  ot  our 
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m-'^n -In -space  capability  with  any  foreign 
poA-er.  aud  recommends  that  all  federal  agen- 
iies  should  Intensify  efforts  to  prevent  the 
dt-ssera'natlon  of  critical  technology  to  any 
foreign  power. 

RESOL».niOM    NO.  T 

W^lerea-s.  ll'.e  National  Society.  Sions  of  the 
American  Revolution  eupport^s  proper  com- 
metnoratton  and  celebration  of  the  American 
Wsr  for  Independence  which  gained  the  Id 
Oriijinal  Colonies  their  freedom;  and 

Whereas,  the  BatUe  of  Cowpens,  fouylit 
in  .South  Carolina  near  the  present  village 
of  Cowpens  was  a  major  victory  for  loyal 
Americans  lu  their  fight  for  liberty,  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  has  ap- 
propriated certain  funds  for  the  Improve- 
inent  and  enhancement  of  tlie  Cowpens 
BfttMegroundaite:  and 

Whereas,  the  elTect  of  monies  spent  will 
be  much  more  eHecilve  aud  widespread,  aud 
of  longer  duration,  if  a  permanent  anuual 
celebration  is  held  at  the  Battleground; 

Now,  thercJoTc,  he  it  resolved.  Tliat  tJie 
National  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution ta  Its  84th  Annual  Congress  a.<t.sem- 
bled,  favors  allocation  of  an  adequate  portion 
of  available  funds  for  the  construction  oO  a 
suitable  amphitheater  which  wlU  l>e  made 
available  for  the  production  of  an  aonual 
outdoor  drama  based  upon  the  Battle  ot 
Cowpens  and  surrounding  events,  so  that  the 
people  of  America  will  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  become  more  conversant  with  tbe 
great  deeds  of  our  illustrious  ancestors. 
REsoLcnor:  no.  s 

Whereas,  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization  (PSRO)  was  established  as  a 
rider  attached  to  the  Social  Security  Law  of 
1972  without  public  hearing.'^  or  proper  con- 
sideration; and 

Whereas,  conAdential  medical  records  of 
every  patient  under  any  of  the  numerous 
^ovcriuncnt-^oasored  health  care  programs 
win  be  open  to  PSRO  iuspcctors;  and 

Whereas,  "norms"  set  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  after 
examination  of  all  patient  records,  will 
change  the  concept  of  health  care,  nullifying 
dbctor-patleut  privacy  preventing  full  use 
of  tbe  doctor's  knowledge,  experience  and 
training;  and 

Whereas.  PSHO  can  overrule  a  doctor's 
decision  m  prescribing,  hospitalization,  or 
operating  under  penalty  of  fine  and  suspon- 
sic-ii  from  medical  practice; 

Now.  therefore,  he  it  rcsotiefJ.  Tltat  the 
National  Society.  Sons  of  American  Revolu- 
tion at  Its  84th  Annual  Congress  assembled. 
supporu  the  adoption  of  H.R.  0375.  or  similar 
rtsolutlous.  which  would  repeal  the  pro- 
visions ot  the  Social  Security  Act  whicU 
violate  the  confldentiality  of  the  doctor- 
patient  relntlonshlp  which  would  be  contran" 
to  numerous  state  statutes,  contrary  to  pro- 
fessional ethics,  aud  which  would  le&d  to 
federal  control  of  medicine. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  9 

Whereas,  tliere  Is  pendUig  in  the  Dulted 
srates  Congress  a  resolution  sponsored  bv 
Senator  Barry  Flood  Byrd,  Jr.  of  Virginia  in 
which  Senator  WUllam  Scott  of  Virginia  has 
iilso  Joined  as  a  co-sponsor,  to  restore  the 
Citizenship  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Now.  therefore,  he  it  resolved.  That  the 
National  Society,  Sons  of  tbe  American 
Revolution  at  its  84th  Annual  Congresa 
assembled.  Joins  In  with  the  puipose  and 
spirit  of  this  pending  Congressional  resolu- 
tion. 

RESOLL'TION   NO.    IQ 

Now,  therefore,  he  it  resolve:!.  That  the 
National  Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
( lutlon  at  Its  48th  Annual  Congress  assem- 
liled,  reiterates  and  reaOlrms  that  all  previ- 
ous resolutions  adopted  at  prior  Congresses 
>>o  reaffirmed. 


a£SOLUTTON   NO.    1 1 

Whereas,  tbe  84Ui  Annual  Cougreui  of  tlxe 
National  Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
Dluiiou  has  been  succe^ful  in  ever>-  respect, 
and 

Whctxras,  that  success  has  been  due  to 
the  efforts  of  tliose  who  planned  and  took 
part  in  the  program. 

Nqu\  Ihcre/oij.  be  it  re*oh€<t.  by  the  Na- 
iloiial  Society.  Sons  of  the  Aincrlcau  Revolu- 
tion, that  it  her&by  e.-prcaaes  its  gratitude 
ii!u(  deep  appreciation: 

i.  ij  the  President  O'ticial  for  M*  able 
it.vlershljj, 

?.  lo  the  o'Ecers.  c'.'.niruieii  and  members  of 
r.;'i-  cotnmitiee.-, 

'».  v,>  iiie  loynl  hP.idti'mr*crs  '^^^{^  for  their 
roijBcant  etrort  hi  providing  an  ertlclent  oper- 
ation, 

4.  to  the  speakers.  Compatriot  (Dr.l  Nor- 
man Vmreni  P^-al*  aud  the  Honoiable  J.  Wil- 
liam :.Iiddenc;.:rr.  IT.  Secretary  of  the  N.i-.y. 
lor  their  trnptrius  cJdresses. 

5  lo  the  tinlied  Slates  Naw:  Joint  Armed 
Forces  (Pentagon):  Colonial  Guard.  175th 
Infantry;  United  States  Marine  Corps  and 
V.\n  Cor.jmncler-lii-Chief'R  Guard  Colors, 
U.S.  Army,  for  lurulahlng  color  guard-n, 

6.  to  the  Umtvd  States  Marine  Band,  the 
United  States  Army  Soldier^'  Chorus,  the 
C^iorus  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  U.S.  Navy 
Sea  Chanters  for  furnl-ihing  music  and 
entertainment, 

7  to  the  press,  radio  and  television  for 
their  coverage  of  the  Congress, 

8.  to  the  Maryland  Society  for  its  contrlbu- 
tlcui  to  a  successful  64th  Annual  Congress. 

Q.  lo  all  individuals  who  contributed  to 
the  :u;tri'£,^  '.:  tht^  Congresa. 


FAIR  NUCLEAR  INSURANCE  RE- 
QUESTED BY  THREE  BANKS  AND 
A  CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  nuclear  insui'ance  is  an  environ- 
mental issue  of  such  importance  that 
when  the  League  of  Conservation  Voters 
prepares  our  environmental  ratings,  the 
l^aEue  vdW  take  a  look  at  our  votes  next 
week  on  H.R.  15323. 

It  is  likely  that  corporate  and  individ- 
ual property  owners  would  be  equally 
concerned  about  the  Issue  If  they  only 
realized  that  nuclear  insurance  legisla- 
tion Is  putting  all  their  assets  at  risk. 

When  someone  takes  tlie  trouble  to 
alert  them,  which  Is  what  happened  In 
Valparaiso,  Ind.,  thanks  to  a  concerned 
citizen  named  Elmer  D.  Andej-son  n.  sud- 
denly we  see  three  banks,  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  a  county  board  of  com- 
missioners passing  resolutions.  These 
resolutions  all  ask  Congress  to  pass  leg- 
islation enabling  injured  parties  to  se- 
cure adequate  compensation  in  the  event 
of  a  nuclear  power  accident. 

The  amendments  I  will  propose  to  H.R, 
15323  would  achieve  that  goal. 

Without  the.se  amendments.  H.R. 
15323  would  set  an  arbltrai-y  dollar  limit 
on  the  amount  of  compensation  which 
would  be  available  for  nuclear  ix>wer  vic- 
tims. As  a  result,  injured  parties  would 
not  receive  full  compensation  after  any 
nuclear  accident  for  -which  aggregate 
damages  exceeded  the  liability  limit. 

Unless  amended,  the  bill  would  protect 
the  assets  of  the  nuclear  power  indus- 
try—by putting  the  assets  of  every  other 
industiT  and  private  citizens  at  risk.  Such 
a  proposition  Is  outrageous,  and  I  will 
tiT  to  rectify  it  with  amendments. 


Mr.  Piesldent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  i-esolutions  on  nuclear  insur- 
ance from  the  Northern  Indiana  Bank  & 
TiUiit  Co..  the  Cliestcrtown  State  Bank. 
Hie  New  Berlin  State  Bank,  the  Crealei 
Valparaiso  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Porter  County  Board  ol  Commission- 
ers, be  printed  in  the  Recofp. 

There  being  uo  objection,  the  ro.-olu- 
tlons  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thz 
Rel'oid,  as  follows: 

NoSTHEKN  Intian^  Bank 

*x  TacsT  Co.. 
Vtilparaiio.  ind, 

A    RC^OT-mr-N    Pn.TAlNI.^IC    TO    i.ft)EMM?r:>  l- 
IIOH     Zn     J'RIVAIX     PROPCTTY      OWNERS     PtlS 

Losses      SumairTj      Thbovch      Raj>iat:on 

Daaiaci: 

Whereas,  Northern  Indiana  Bank  and  Tru5'. 
Company  Is  engaged  In  icndinjr  funds  for  real 
estate  mortgages  for  business.  Industrial  and 
residential  properties,  and: 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  Indiana,  cannot 
obtain  lusurance  coverage  for  radiation  daai- 
tige  to  personal  and  real  property,  and: 

Vi'hereaa,  It  la  the  understanding  of  the 
bank  that  there  Is  limited  Federal  compensa- 
tion available  to  persons  sustaining  radia- 
tion damage  to  private  property  due  to  radia- 
tion fallout,  and: 

Whereas,  nuclear  power  InstaUatlons  by 
public  utilities  have  been  constructed,  are 
under  consu'uctlon,  or  are  contemplated 
wuhln  a  radius  of  the  community  served  by 
the  bank  which.  If  such  fallout  would  occui-, 
would  affect  our  mortgagors,  now.  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Northern  Indiana  Bank,  fluda  full  and 
complete  coverage  for  radiation  damage  to 
private  property  should  be  made  available  to 
nioi  tgajrors.  at  a  reasonable  rate,  or  In  the 
alternative,  the  Congress  of  the  United  states 
of  America  should  consider  the  passage  o.' 
legislation  Insxirlng  that  funds  be  made 
avnllabte  to  adequately  compensate  the 
clt  izen*!  In  the  event  of  any  radiation  damage. 

Resolution  adopted  December  ll.  1973, 
Board  or  Directoes  or  NoRTirrar 

Indiana  Bank  A:  TIicst  Cn,, 
Joseph  W.  BratrrR.  Pre.firtent 

.\:tesf 

Lesi.tc  E.  RoBnraoM. 
Secretary  of  Board  of  Director;'. 

A    RrSCLmON    PraTAIKlNO    TO    lNT3£MKIFIC.\- 
TTON    TO     PCITATE     PROPERTY     OWNEBS    FOa 

Losses      St-rrrsro      Tirrorcn      lUrUTioN 
Damage 

'  Wlicreas,  Chesterton  SUte  Bank.  Chester- 
ton. Is  engaged  m  lending  funds  for  real 
e-sraie  mortgages  for  business.  Indttstrinl  and 
n\-,idential  properties,  aud: 

■Whcroa*.  the  citizens  of  Indlnun.  c.-»nnot 
oMam  ini^urauce  coverage  for  .Mliatlon  d&m- 
u^'?  to  persoiial  and  real  property,  and: 

■  VVherea.'.  It  is  the  understanding  of  the 
bank  that  there  Is  limited  Federal  eompensa- 
tlon  available  to  persons  sustaining  radta- 
tiou  damage  to  private  propertv  due  to  radi.i- 
tion  fallout,  and: 

-Whereas,  nuclear  power  Installations  ^v 
piibllc  utilities  have  been  constructed,  aw 
under  construction,  or  are  contemplated 
within  a  radius  of  the  community  &en-ed  br 
the  bR  i  which.  "  such  fallout  would  occur, 
would  a/Tect  our  mortgagors,  now.  therefcre. 

"Be  It  resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  Chesterton  State  Bank.  Chesterton. 
flat  full  and  complete  coverage  for  raaiation 
damage  to  private  property  should  be  made 
available  to  mortgagors,  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
or  In  the  alternative,  the  Congress  of  the 
Ui;tied  Slates  of  America  r-hould  consider  tlie 
passage  of  legislation  insurUig  that  funds  oe 
made  available  to  adequately  compensate  the 
ciLbions  in  the  event  of  any  radiation  dam- 
age." 

I.  Robert  O.  Dunbar,  certify  that  I  am 
Prealdent    of    the    Chesterton    State    Bank, 
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Chesterton.  Indiana,  and  that  we  have 
adopted  thL<i  resolution  as  long  ua  U  Is  not 
Tised  In  any  way  as  a  rcmoastrauce  against 
ilie  establishment  or  any  nuclear  generating 
piatiun  or  facility. 

Wlmesa  my  hand  and  the  Seal  of  Chester- 
*3'-»ie  Bank.  CbcMerton.  this  I3th  day  o( 

RosutT  G.  Olnbar.  Piexidetii. 

New  Berlix  State  Bank. 
New  Berlin,  "Wis.,  April  24.  1971. 
^  lAlOr  WIU.XAM  Pfoxiiirf, 
V.5.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

OcAa  Senator  Prokmiri :  A.s  a.  member  of 
tUe  flnanci&l  community,  the  Board  at  Di- 
rtctoi-s  ol  the  New  Berlin  State  Bonk  would 
like  to  voice  their  concern  over  the  problem 
(■:   "yiiclear  Accident  Insurance". 

It  l6  our  understanding  ihat  all  regular  In- 
.^nrance  companies  have  a  "Nuclear  Accident 
Exclusion  Clause"  and  the  only  protection 
afforded  Is  Irom  a  federal  coverage  pool  of 
something  over  $500  mlllton. 

Wo  feel  that  property  owners  should  be 
able  to  purcha&e  coverage  under  a  type  of 
regiilar  insurance  policy  with  the  coverages 
epelled  out  so  Uiat  they  would  be  adequately 
protected  in  the  event  of  a  "Nuclear  Acci- 
dent". 

With  the  expansion  of  the  nuclear  gener- 
ating facilities,  the  federal  coverage  pool 
could  easily  be  inadequate.  In  this  event, 
the  mortgages  held  by  financial  institutions 
would  be  In  Jeopardy.  If  this  were  to  happen, 
the  financial  atrengih  of  the  inatttutions 
could  very  well  be  impaired. 

As  our  representative,  we  hope  that  von 
wUl  recognize  the  need  for  better  protection 
tlian  ii  now  available. 
Ver>-  truly  yours, 

RoBCET  A.  Mao,  President. 


July  30,  19T.i 


Indiana,  at  a  reasonable  rate  or,  in  the  al- 
ternative, the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  should  consider  the  passage  of 
legislation  insuring  that  funds  be  made 
available  to  adequately  compensate  the  citi- 
zens of  this  County  in  the  event  of  any  ra- 
diation fallout  damage. 

Passed  by  Aye  vote  this  16  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1973. 

ROVRD  OF  COMMtSSIONTB*.  r  f 

Porter  Coohtt,  Tkd. 
Martin  J.  Emcson. 
Harrv  F.  Bamesbekgek. 


ments.  I  hope  the  House  will  act  promptly 
on  Ihe  Dent  bill. 

This  is  not  restrictive.  l£ol&tlonist  leg- 
islation. Indeed,  virtually  every  counti-y 
in  the  world  has  comparable  limits  on' 
foi-eign  acquisition  of  theli*  domestic 
companies.  This  is  nothing  more  than 
pi-udent  concern  for  our  lone-term  na- 
tional interest,  and  I  mge  my  colleagues 
to  give  :hi.s  fuobleni  immcdite  (Oi;sid«»rfl- 
tion. 


Jnf/j  -^0,  19! 
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OF  COMMERCI. 

Vatparalso,  tnii. 
To  Whom  It  .Vun  Concern; 

Bo  It  nsolved,  the  Boom  or  Directors  of 
t!ie  Omwr  Valparaiso  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, feels  It  Important  for  citizens  to  have 
available  full  and  complete  Insurance  cover- 
age In  case  of  radiation  damage  to  private 
property,  and  at  a  reajjonable  rale.  The  alter- 
OkUTS  being,  for  the  Congreee  of  the  United 
StAt«s  of  America  to  consider  tiie  passage  of 
leglfilatloD,  guaranteeing  that  funds  would 
be  made  available  to  adequately  compensate 
citizens  in  the  event  of  any  radiation 
damage. 

Resolution  adopted.  April  16.  1&74. 

R.  James  Risk.  President. 

Board  of  Commissionebs  or  Porter 

COVNTY,    IND. 

A  resolution  concerning  the  adequacy  of 
Federal  assistance  for  radiation  damaj^e 
Whereas,  it  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
County  of  Porter,  fndiana,  that  citizens  of 
this  County  cannot  obtain  insurance  cover- 
age for  radiation  damage  to  personal  prop- 
erty and  real  prc^jerty.  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  understanding  of  the 
Board  that  there  is  limited  federal  compen- 
sation available  to  persona  sustaining  ra- 
diation damage  to  private  property  due  to 
radiation  fallout,  and 

Whereas.  Northern  fndmua  Public  Service 
Company  is  contemplating  the  construction 
of  an  electric  utUity  Installation  In  Porter 
County.  Indiana,  powered  by  nuclear  energy 
to  provide  additional  power  sources  needed 
in  this  County,  now.  therefore. 

He  it  resolved  that  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  County  of  Porter.  Indiana. 
Onds  full  and  complete  coverage  for  radiation 
damage  to  private  property  should  be  made 
available  to  the  citizens  of  Porter  County, 


rOREIGN  ACQUISITION  OP  AMFhl- 
CAN  COMPANIES 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Pie.sident,  it 
has  come  to  mv  atteiilion  that  a  tender 
offer  for  a  major  interest  of  the  stock 
of  Pliiladelphia-based  ESB — Electric 
Storage  Batteiy.  Inc. — has  been  made 
by  Intel-national  Nickel  Company  of 
Canada,  Ltd.  The  tender  otter  price  is 
S28  per  share,  and  ESB  recently  closed 
at  S19  per  share. 

1  understand  appropriate  statements 
have  been  filed  with  the  Securities  and 
E.xchangc  Commission,  and  I  would  not 
presume  to  advise  the  shareholders  of 
ESB  as  to  whether  they  should  accept 
tlie  Inteniational  Ntclcel  offer.  But  I 
would  lilje  to  talce  this  opportunity  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  this  type 
of  transaction,  in  which  a  foreign-based 
multinational  corporation  seeks  control 
of  a  major  American  company,  is  oc- 
curring with  increasing  frequency,  and  I 
believe  we  should  be  taking  a  hard  look  at 
whether  existing  laws  in  this  area  ade- 
quately protect  our  national  Interest. 

Two  factors  have  made  this  situation 
especially  critical  at  the  present  time. 
First,  although  experts  cannot  agree  on 
whether  our  present  economic  situation 
is  a  recession  or  not,  eveiTone  agrees 
lliat  the  prices  of  stocks  U-aded  on  major 
exchanges  in  this  coimtry  are  drastically 
depressed.  In  many  cases,  the  shares  of 
respected,  established  companies  are  ac- 
tually selling  for  less  than  the  share- 
holders would  receive  If  bankruptcy 
forced  immediate  and  total  liquidation. 
Analysts  differ  as  to  the  reasons  for  this, 
but  It  is  clear  that  the  shares  of  many 
major  American  companies  are  current- 
ly trading  at  bargain  basement  prices. 

The  other  factor  which  has  created  this 
critical  situation  is  the  Incredible  abun- 
dance of  capital  now  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  companies  and  govern- 
ments. This  massive  capital  accumulation 
has  resulted  not  only  from  oil  price  hikes, 
but  also  from  sharp  price  jumps  in  vU-- 
tually  evei-y  natural  resource.  Thus,  the 
foreign  natural  resource  companies— and 

the  countries  where  they  are  located are 

actively  seeking  investments  for  huge 
amounts  of  capital,  and  the  shares  of 
major  American  companies  are  selling  at 
record  low  prices.  It  does  not  take  an 
economist  to  figure  out  what  Is  going  to 
happen  In  this  situation. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague,  Coii- 
giessman  Johm  Dent,  has  introduced 
HJl.  11265  in  the  House  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  Congressman  Dehi's  bill  would 
impose  strict  limitations  on  the  percent- 
age of  American  companies  which  foreign 
Interests  may  require,  and  would  Impose 
new  reporting  and  disclosure  icquire- 


DEATH  OF  SENATOR  WAYNE  MORSE 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Prt-vident,  It  is  a 
critical  period  in  our  Nations  history. 
Our  people  must  be  willing  to  exercise 
exceptional  resolve  to  insure  tliat  our 
fundamental  principles  of  freedom  re- 
main Inviolate.  Unfortunately,  at  a  time 
when  the  countiy  needs  leadership  more 
than  ever,  death  has  not  taken  a  holiday. 
For  the  third  time  this  month,  we  have 
lost  an  outstandUig  national  leader. 

The  death  of  Senator  Wayne  Morse  is 
a  tremendous  loss.  His  leadership  was  of 
a  special  kind.  He  was  the  personification 
of  integrity.  He  demonstrated  consist- 
ently a  steadfast  commitment  to  the 
truth  and  to  what  he  believed  to  be  just 
and  right. 

Wayne  Morse  served  in  tlie  U.S.  Senate 
with  remarkable  distinction  for  24  years. 
He  was  respected  as  a  gifted  lawmaker, 
witli  a  genuine  mastery  of  foreign  policy, 
education,  and  labor  legislation.  His  de- 
votion to  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties 
was  unsiu-passed. 

But  most  of  all  Wayne  Morse  will  be 
remembered  for  his  uncompromising 
dedication  to  his  many  causes.  Having 
once  establlslied  a  position  on  an  Issue, 
he  would  fight  tenaciously  to  persuade 
others  of  its  correctness,  no  matter  how 
insurmountable  the  oppcsition  appealed 
to  be.  The  most  outstanding  example  of 
this  was  Senator  Morse's  stand  on  the 
Vietnam  war.  Along  with  Senator  Ernest 
Gruening,  Senator  Morse  cast  one  of  the 
two  votes  opposing  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution. 

And  party  labels  did  not  intimidate 
Wayne  Morse.  In  words  that  I  hope  will 
forever  echo  across  this  land,  he  once 
stated: 

I  have  no  intenilon  of  placing  party  abo\e 
country. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  had  a  unique 
dignity.  He  was  a  man  of  force,  hitelli- 
gence,  mission,  and  corn-age.  Such  men 
are  rare — in  any  era.  The  Senate  will 
long  remember  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. And  the  country  will  soielv  mfe  hte 
exemplary  leadership. 


EARTH  RESOURCES  TECHNOLOGY 
SATELLITE 
Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  iust  this 
past  week,  ERTS-1  completed  its  second 
year  In  space  after  compiling  a  long  list 
of  achievements.  ERTS,  which  stands  for 
Earth  resources  technology  sateUite, 
orbits  tlie  earth  approximately  once 
every  hour  and  one-half.  In  the  past  2 
yeai-s,  the  spacecraft  has  logged  more 
than  10,000  orbits  and  returned  data 
from  which  over  100,000  pictures  of  the 
Earth's  surface  have  been  produced. 


The  Qur.lity  of  the  pl-.otogiaph-like 
images  is  excellent.  The  large  area 
covered  by  these  images  is  a  tmique  and 
valUT'ole  aspect  of  the  ERTS-1  data  since 
it  allows  the  lecognition  of  surface  fea- 
.'urcs  which  are  too  subtle  to  be -found  on 
even  the  best  mosaic  pictures.  Coverage 
and  detail  have  exceeded  our  expecta- 
tions. 

The  ease  with  which  ERTS-1  Is  ob- 
taining accurate,  detailed,  and  uscf-jl  In- 
formation about  large  regions  of  the 
Earth  every  IS  da^s  Is  unprecedented. 

What  are  the  imolications  of  such 
tcclmolo35-?  In  a  world  beset  by  s  pleth- 
ora of  problems.  Including  shortages  of 
fuel,  minerals,  food,  and  water,  the  value 
of  ERTS  becomes  readily  evident. 
Through  ERTS  duta.  scientists  have  dis- 
covered groinid  writer  resources  in  Kenya, 
found  lakes  in  Bolivia,  and  detected  un- 
derground water  sources  in  Florida.  In 
addition,  pollution  of  our  valuable  water 
re.-ources  has  been  monitored  by  ERTS. 
Imagei-y  of  the  New  York  Eight  was  ob- 
tained 2  days  after  offshore  dumping  of 
sewage  sludge  and  acid  wr^te  products. 
From  Investigation  of  the  ERTS  data, 
scientists  w-cre  ab'e  to  infer  the  products 
responsible  for  the  alteration  of  water 
color  and  information  about  the  disrwrsal 
of  the  material  by  current  and  tides. 
ERTS  monitoring  of  the  seas  lies  also 
provided  information  leading  to  in- 
creased fishing  yields. 

Monitoring  of  land  by  the  satellite  has 
proven  equally  valuable.  Crops  can  be 
Identified  and  their  conditions  can  be  as- 
sessed. California  crop  land  afflicted  with 
cotton  bollwoi-m  infestation  has  been 
monitored  by  ERTS.  Mineral  resources 
also  have  come  under  ERTS  scrutiny. 
Photographs  of  the  satelUte  have  helped 
idciitily  faults  and  fractuies  generally 
associated  with  mineral  and  petroleum 
deposits.  Maps  made  from  ER'TS  images 
contain  more  detail  than  conventional 
ii-iaps  and  depict  land  forms,  agricultural 
field  patterns,  and  geological  features. 

The  extraordinary  rate  at  which 
ERTS-1  produces  maplike  images  Is  a 
significant  cartograpliic  advance.  For 
example,  the  land  use  map  of  Rhode  Is- 
land was  created  in  48  houis  from  ERTS 
images.  Thus,  State  planners  had  up-to- 
date  detailed  Infoi-mation  concerning 
their  natural  resources. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  only  touched 
upon  a  few  of  the  many  unique  benefits 
derived  from  ERTS.  In  view-  of  the  many 
piesslng  problems  facing  our  Nation  to- 
day, I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  are 
reassured  to  know  that  such  progress  is 
being  made  through  the  advance  of  sci- 
ence and  lecluiology.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  disconcertUig  when  we  realize  that 
this  contribution  may  be  abruptly  ended. 
As  yet,  there  arc  no  plans  to  expand 
ERTS  Into  a  continuous,  fully  opera- 
tional program.  I  feel  that  failure  to  do 
so  would  be  irresponsible  and  injudicious 
on  our  part.  The  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  plans  to  In- 
vestigate this  matter  fm  ther  in  hearings 
on  August  6  and  8.  It  is  my  hope  that 
these  hearings  will  shed  light  on  the  use- 
fulness of  ERTS.  and  the  need  to  con- 
tinue this  valuable  program  imabated. 


THE  lEA:  READY  FOR  V/IKTSH? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  Freddcnt.  ia  Feb- 
rii.iiv  of  this  yeir,  1  conducted  hearlniiS 
f  Jr  the  Special  Committee  on  Asini;  on 
the  effects  of  the  energy  ciisis  on  older 
Am»!  leans  snd  related  matters.  The  tes- 
timony of  the  Federal  Energy  Admiuls- 
!r,->t!on  focused  on  the  establishment  of  a 
Cd^cirI  Impact  ORlce  that  would  de"! 
with  problems  of  gjouiis  in  .«ijecial  need, 
iu;h  RS  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Dennis  Bakke  and  Mr.  Duke  Ligon 
of  the  Fedcr:il  Enerry  Office  testified  on 
liie  cstiblisliment  of  the  Sr»cl.il  Impact 
OfTife.  Under  questioning,  they  said  that 
Hie  Si.ecial  Impf.ct  Office  hrd  come  Into 
fcein;  only  a  rao-ith  iMlor.  Key  jjersoucel 
!ind  n-.t  ihen  been  named.  Th»  following 
diilos  tookilice: 

S?nator  Chilrs.  So  .vou  do  nol  have  a  Spe- 
c:p!  Imptitl  O-Tlre  at  t'lis  lime.  Mr.  B&klce? 

Mr.  a»KK-.  We  have  it  on  the  oryaniscatiiin 

C'MI-t. 

Air.  r.KioN.  \Vl*  have  ll  on  ihe  c'nart,  and 
V.  f^  al»  1  hove  a  nucleus  of  sun  that  is  pres- 
ently worklnE  iiis-far  as  making  the  Inout  to 
p.-i.cy  rcgulaltcns.  and  the  procedure  that 
Mr.  Bakiie  outllued  here  this  morning. 

Eenalor  Ckues.  I  understand  you  have 
nm:,.nive  pro'.)]eini  over  there,  and  I  Uo  not 
P'.eiin  to  make  life  miserable,  but  I  think  we 
have  a  credibility  probl'^m  today  in  Govern- 
mcii:  cenerally.  ,iiid  when  we  say  that  we 
cre.itcd  a  Spe  irii  Impact  omce.  then  1  think 
we  ha-.e  to  be  cariful  with  what  comes  out  of 
this  hearing. 

I  call  my  colleague;'  attention  to  this 
portion  of  the  testimony  because  subse- 
quent events  have  sustained  my  concern 
about  the  commitment  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  in  dealing  with 
intense  human  problems  related  to  en- 
ergy shortages.  It  appears  that  the  Ped- 
er.ll  Energj-  Administration  has  put  low 
priorities  for  such  offices  as  Special  Im- 
pact and  Consumer  Affairs. 

At  a  later  hearing  in  April,  Mr.  John 
Savhill.  now  Federal  Energy  Admlnls- 
trator.  testified  about  the  focus  and  goals 
of  the  Special  Impact  Office.  He  failed  to 
persuade  me  that  he  was  preparing  a 
contingency  plan  wliich  would  offer 
practical  help  to  the  elderly  and  others 
this  w-tnter. 

In  addition,  a  recent  article  by  Jack 
Anderson  raises  some  Important  ques- 
tions about  the  determination  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  to  meet  lis  public 
responsibility.  1  shall  request  permission 
to  have  Mr.  Anderson's  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  13  included  In 
the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  the  Special  Impact  Of- 
fice has  a  unique  role  in  assuring  that 
disadvantaged  groups  do  not  carry  an 
unfair  share  of  the  burdens  caused  by 
the  hieh  cost  or  unavailability  of  enerey. 
It  should  function  as  an  ad\ocate  iiot 
only  within  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
but  with  other  executive  agencies  such 
as  He.'-iih,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  FEA  should 
also  mobilize  resources  at  the  State  and 
local  level.  Events  of  Uie  last  few  months 
call  into  serious  question  whether  this 
Important  function  Is  being  accom- 
plished. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Aging, 
I  recently  sent  a  questionnaire  to  State 
units  on  aging  to  ascertain  what  action 


1:  bcii  g  t..ken  at  the  State  level  to  meet 
Ihe  Si-ecial  needs  of  the  elderly  wiiJi 
winter.  The  rreUmlnaiy  results  indlcata 
tlut  only  limited  activity  has  taken 
place  at  the  State  level  and  that  there 
has  been  little  or  no  direction  from  the 
rcderal  Government. 

If  we  are  going  to  avoid  serious  hard- 
ship and  .sarriflce  in  tlie  near  future,  the 
Federal  Enercv  Administration  needs  tn 
urgrade  the  function  and  role  of  both 
the  Special  Impact  Office  and  the  Con- 
sumer Attalrs  Offi.-c  Tills  Is  in  opposition 
ty  whn  appears  to  be  the  iiast  prartlce 
oJ  using  iheic  olHces  as  something  to 
point  to  when  Congress  be^tas  to  a.-^fc 
ti-iiestions.  The  lack  of  positive  programs 
by  the  Federal  Energy  Adminlstratinn  05 
it  a'iccts  the  .special  needs  of  tlie  elderly 
d;es  not  ma'.:e  a  bright  future  for  older 
Anieriians  durin?  tills  coming  winle". 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  J.-ck  Andersoii 
to  which  I  have  referred  to  be  printed 
In  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v-as  ordered  to  be  pi-lnted  In  the  Rscobd, 
a:  follows: 

(From  the  Wr^ahin&ton  Post,  July  13,  1974 i 
FE.\   NtCLECT  OF  Special  Cases  Told 

(By  Jack  Ander--oni 
A  scathing  internal  memo  ha«  accused  rh.i 
Federal  Energy  Administration  of  neglecting 
the  pcor.  the  elderly  and  the  diBadvantageci 
w-hom  it  had  pledged  to  help. 

Tlie  Special  Impact  omce.  which  was  sup- 
posed to  help  hardship  victims  with  their  en- 
ergy ptoblems,  was  -created  merely  for  poUtl- 
cal  expediency."  the  memo  charges. 

The  explosive  memo  catalogues  alleged  ex- 
amples of  the  creeping  lethargy.  Here  ere  the 
hl5hlisbta: 

Before  a  scheduled  appearance  nt  a  Eeiia'c 
a;iag  committee  hearing,  federal  energy 
cni-?f  John  C.  Sawhlli  called  the  Special  Im- 
pact Office  to  find  out  what  they  were  d.j;n-; 
for  the  elderly  The  answer,  accrrdtng  to  the 
memo,  was  "r.othing."  SawhUi's  office  ir.- 
structed  the  hardship  experts  to  start  some 
program  he  couJd  tell  the  Senate  about.  Th7 
memo  calls  Sawhlirs  subsequent  testimony 
about  how  his  agency  was  helping  the  'elderly 
"a  display  of  pollilcal  manipulation  of  fact 
and  Uitcnt." 

A  siu-vey  was  ordered  of  federally-fundcfl 
transportation  systems  that  serve  the  elderly. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  completed  by  May  15. 
but  special  impact  deputy  chief  Curtis  .Toiica 
told  us  the  results  are  still  coming  in  tn 
any  event,  the  survey  doesn't  cover  inde- 
pendent systems,  which  more  -.han  feder.-.I 
6,vstenia  are  likely  to  be  cut  back  as  a  'esiUt 
of  the  energy  pinch. 

Jones  bopsted  that  Operation  Harvest,  an 
emergency  program  to  help  migrant  workers 
obttiln  gas  during  the  shortage,  was  "prece- 
dent setting."  But  the  memo  alleges  that 
•the  relief  strategy,  such  as  it  was.  wis  an- 
nounced on  April  4,  over  a  month  after  the 
orlRlnnl  petition.  In  the  Interim,  ilie  Arab 
oil  embargo  had  been  lifted  and  supply  of 
gasoline  to  all — including  miyraols— ceased 
to  be  a  major  obstacle  " 

The  gas  sliortage  caused  many  per  on,.! 
tragedies  that  were  ignored  bv  the  Special 
Impact  OiBce.  A  paraplegic,  for  example, 
pleaded  for  help  in  finding  a  reliable  sojrc-' 
of  gflsoltne.  His  .Hiwcial  autom3blle  w.ns  lilji 
only  form  of  transportation.  Every  time  he 
needed  to  use  the  wash  room,  he  had  to  drive 
all  the  nay  home  where  he  hod  speclallT 
equipped  facilities  Yet  as  of  ihi.?  writing,  hla 
letter  hasn  t  been  answered. 

Concludes  the  memo;  "Uuforluuately.  tb» 
most  pathetic  and  needy  eleiueut  of  the  pop- 
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ulatloa  looks  to  our  office  for  relief  ana  '?  mc: 
>K-th  p&UiatiTes  and  polUical  verbiage." 

Tiie  taie  of  the  memo,  written  by  Susa:i 
Silver.  ncK  resigned.  UlusTrates  how  the  new 
"jdcral  Cuergy  Admlnistratlra  has  already 
developed  luto  a  bureancratlc  '003-  Ms.  Stiver 
told  us  the  memo  was  supposed  10  go  to  en- 
ergy diret-.or  Sawhiii.  but  "he  never  eot  It. 

She  then  tried  to  make  an  appcinimer.t 
wjth  the  director,  but  wba  twice  turned  down. 
Finally,  the  enterprising  critic  clipped  the 
memo  to  Mrs.  SiwhiU.  her  former  college 
professor.  Thus,  the  energy  chief  finally  got 
the  mesfa^e.  called  the  author  and  promised 
action.  A  new  director  of  special  Impacts  has 
now  been  appointed,  and  she  has  contacted 
Ms  Silver  to  dlscnri  the  pcir.ts  raised  in  the 
xnemo. 

Footnote:  Jones  told  us  the  Special  Impact 
Office  had  to  be  "a  fire  fighter"  during  tlie 
uor.it  of  the  enerpy  crisis,  -.vhich  created 
problems.  But  now.  he  said,  the  office  can 
concentrate  mere  on  Eu'js'antire  long-range 
progromj. 


MP.   ROBERT  H.   HINCKLEY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  In  every 
city,  county,  and  State  we  find  a  few 
outstanding  citizens — people  who  have 
(riven  more  than  their  share  to  do  the 
things  that  had  to  be  done  to  make  liXe 
run  a  little  smoother  for  us  all. 

In  my  home  State  of  Utah  my  good 
friend  Robert  H.  Hinckley  is  such  a  man. 
His  excellent  service  to  my  home  com- 
munity Is  pointed  out  in  part  in  a 
July  29  article  from  the  Salt  Lake  Tn- 
bime. 

I  ask  that  thi^  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Lrrrm«E  ix  Pourirs  Recaixed  et  Ctaes 

ROBEKT    R.    RlNCKLTT 

( By  JoAnn  Jacobsen » 

■  To  Bob  Hinckiey.  my  dear  friend.  WKb 
warm  regards  .  . ." 

Signatures  similar  to  this  are  on  more 
than  50  photographs  banging  in  Robert  H. 
Hinckley  5  ranch  oSce  at  the  Garden  of 
Eden  lEden.  Weber  County)— the  hideaway 
hamlet  of  t2ie  former  state  legislator  and 
founder  of  the  Hinckley  Institute  of  Politics 
at  the  Ciilver£ity  of  t;tah. 

Such  affectionate  notes  are  common 
enough  between  frtendE,  bat  far  leas  com* 
mon  when  their  Inscrlbers  are  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. Lyndon  B.  Johnaon.  Harry  8.  Troman, 
Franklin  D.  Rooserelt.  J.  Ed^ar  Hoover,  Ber- 
nard M-  Banich. 

VThlle  awesome  to  rr.osx.  Mr.  Hinckley,  ac- 
tive in  politics  his  entire  life,  finds  himself 
at  home  *-ith  the  political  great?  that  wall- 
paper his  study. 

TKUVLJAti.    FACCS 

In  fact,  uhen  be  scans  the  faniUlar  faces. 
»  smile  comes  to  his  face— and  you  know 
ihere  are  aome  tales  about  the  laBioua  men 
that  he  s  not  about  to  tell. 

"It  aU  st4u-ted  iQ  1633  when  I  made  the 
mistake  of  telling  Henry  Blood  (wtiom  he 
was  encouraginy  to  run  ior  governor  of 
Utafcj  that  I  wouldn  :  a:;ic  Mm  '>3  do  anv- 
thiiig  ihfit  I  wouldn't  do  should  ht  as^k  me. " 
Mr.  Hinckley  said. 

Gov  Blood  'Who  took  oftce  lu  ib3:i,  ;»■- 
mtmbered  Mr,  Hinckley  s  promise. 

•  "ATieii  the  Civilian.  Conaer^-ation  Corps 
(CCC)  was  establiihed  Cjo  belp  UJoemployed 
youiig  men  obUJi;  work).  Gov.  Blood  called 
me  L-om  Waahlngtoa  and  atiked  me  to  orga- 
nise the  couLtles  of  XJtab  Xor  ezirolling  xtm 
young  men  in  tijjt  corps,"  he  eaid,  "I  bad  to 
do  a<  be  aak«<L" 


A?J07Hni   CALL 

But,  when  the  task  was  done,  the  Otahn's 
wcrk  In  government  had  Just  begun.  He  got 
another  call. 

"Bob.  before  you  go  home  (to  Hinckley 
Dodge  Inc.),  set  up  Utah's  emergency  relief 
program  on  a  business  basis."  Gov.  Blood 
re  HI  nested. 

(The  Federal  Emergeucy  Relief  AdmiuU- 
tratiDa  iFERAi.  whicb  succeeded  the  CCC 
la  1333.  was  founded  to  cooperate  with  autes 
in  relieving  hardships  cauwd  by  unemploy- 
ment and  drought) 

The  Utah  businessman  dreamed  up  the 
Water  Conservation  and  Development  Plan, 
which  would  do  Just  what  Ita  name  im- 
plied— conserve  and  develop  enough  water 
13  keep  the  factories  operating,  creating  em- 
ployment. The  plan  lacked  one  thing:  funds. 

"So  I  called  Harry  Hopkins,  director  of 
FERA.  and  told  him  that  If  he  would  give 
me  52  million  to  finance  my  plan.  I'd  save 
hun  three  times  that  amount  in  direct  re- 
lief to  Utah."  Mr.  Hinckley  said,  motioning 
to  Hopkln's  picture  on  the  wall. 

The  plan  wa.s  successlul.  So.  this  time 
Hopkins  called  Mr.  Hinckley— to  ma.»te  him 
assistant  PEBA  administrator. 

His  assignment;  To  establish  work  pro- 
Krams  In  1 1  western  states. 

"It  wa*  through  Hopkins  that  I  met  1  Pres- 
ident) FraJiklln  D.  Roosevelt."  Mr.  Hinckley 
smiled,  nodding  to  another  5x7  photograph. 
"Every  time  I  wanted  to  quite  government 
and  go  home  (to  the  car  business).  HopkUu 
would  call  me  to  Washington  and  take  me 
10  Roo'cvelfs  oiSce  for  a  talk." 

UOB£   FEEQtJENT 

Thc-w  chats  became  more  and  more  fre- 
tj'ie:.t  when  President  Roosevelt  appointed 
Mr.  Hinckley  member  and  then  chairman  of 
leh  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  and  later 
assistant  secretary  of  commerce  in  1940.  <A 
plaque  in  his  honor  hangs  at  the  Salt  Lake 
Ciiy  International  and  Wa-shlngton  National 
au-ports— botb  of  which  Mr.  Hinckley 
initiated  i. 

After  serving  two  years  as  assistant  sec- 
retary of  commerce,  he  left  Washington 
politics  temporarily  to  join  the  Sperrv  Corp. 
m  New  York  City. 

It  was  only  temporary. 

••James  Biu-ns  <  former  Supreme  Cotirt 
Ju-:tice  and  assistant  to  the  President) 
brought  me  back  Into  government  when  he 
had  Roosevelt  appoint  me  director  of  Termi- 
nated Contract  Settlemenu."  itr.  Hinckley 
?ald.  fondly  glancing  at  another  picture. 

"The  0:Ece  of  Contract  Settlement  ii-ai 
Treated  by  Bernard  M.  Barucb'8  plan  to  set- 
the  billions  of  dollars  of  terminated  contracts 
expedlt:o\i5ly  to  prevent  any  hlatiLs  between 
war  and  peace  time  production). 

Mr.  Baruch'8  picture  also  bangs  In  the 
Hinckley  den.  along  with  President  Harry 
Tr;unans.  and  one  of  Angelo  Rosbl.  for- 
nirr  mayor  ol  San  Frarctsco. 

'Roosevelt  was  in  Hawaii  and  Hopklii<i 
Nsas  in  Europe,  so  I  represented  the  govern- 
ment In  San  Francisco  during  the  great  gen- 
eral birlke  In  1940,"  Mr.  Hinckley  s»id. 
•V.'orkers  were  turning  milt  trucks  over  at 
xbc  tdte  o:  the  iwon  when  Mayor  RolsI  aud  I 
i'-'jt  up  residency  in  city  hall. 

"I  announced  that  no  one  would  go  hui.- 
-,ry  In  San  Pranclwo"  the  Utohn  exclaimed. 
■But  I  didn't  have  the  ellghte^.t  idea  what 
I  was  going  to  do  when  I  made  the  sute- 
ment.  I  just  had  confidence  that  Roosevelt 
^•ould  back  me  up," 

In  Mr.  Hinckley*  quaint  village  otlVce. 
tliere  are  al^o  plcturea  of  "my  dear  friend 
•  Presidej-*.)  Lyndon  B.  JobiM«n."  and  of 
J  >;;•!  Coi.::Di;y.  former  liecretary  of  the 
treasury,  who  a'orked  with  Mr.  Hlnckify 
•vo  try  to  get  J'^hn^on  eiec-ed  to' the  pre)*!- 
Gent;  in  ISCO. 


"TAKE   mVLNTORY" 

There's  an  autographed  picture  of  for- 
mer Speaker  of  the  House  Sam  Rayburn  who 
Mr.  Hinckley  met  with  nightly  in  their  Los 
.^geles  Hotel  to  "take  Invcutciy"  of  the 
day's  activities  in  the  1960  Democratic  Ciiii- 
ventlon. 

•'You  know  I  was  first  elected  to  the  state 
legislature  when  I  was  27,'  Mr.  Hinckley 
said.  'It  was  a  flu  year  in  Utah  (1918)  and 
we  weren't  holding  any  public  meetings  in- 
doors, so  the  Democrats  held  t::elr  coaveu- 
ilon  in  the  county  fairgrounds  grandstand. 

"I  wa.'int  even  there."  he  protested. 

"1  was  in  the  classroom  telling  kids  the 
same  thing  I'm  telling  them  today:  Cei 
home  and  tell  your  parents  to  ytt  lnvr>!i>ed 
in  politics. 

NOMINATING  CONVENTION  PRAISES 
SENATOR  BENNETT 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  was  mv 
high  lienor  and  personal  delight  to  be  in 
Salt  Lake  City  last  weekend  for  the  1974 
Utah  Republican  State  Nominating  Con- 
vention. 

It  WPS  my  plea-suie  to  appear  at  the 
July  27  meeting  at  the  Salt  Palace  as  the 
keynote  speaker  and  to  be  introduced  at 
that  function  by  the  senior  Senator  fro.:? 
Utah,  Wallace  F.  Bennett. 

Although  I  enjoyed  my  participation 
in  the  convention,  the  highlight  of  tha* 
meeting— under  the  direction  of  T.  Wil- 
liam Cockayne,  State  chairman— was  a 
fine  ond  well-deserved  tribute  paid  to 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Bennett  by  the  dele- 
gate?. 

The  testimonial  to  Wallace  and  Fron- 
ces  Bennett  is  well  deserved  and  calls 
attention  to  the  work  of  a  man  closing 
out  a  most  distinguished  career  of  24 
years  of  senlce  in  Washington,  D.C.  It 
is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  mark  of  the  deeji 
respect  in  which  Senator  Bennett  and 
his  wife  are  held,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  testimonial  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  th'* 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tf-stimonhl  to  Wallace  and  Franctw 
BcNiJErr 
Sin'-e  January.  1951.  Utah's  dlalhiBUlRhed 
Republican  Senior  Senator,  Wallace  P.  Ben- 
nett, has  represented  tJtah  and  served  the 
nation  in  the  historic  halls  of  the  United 
Jatates  Senate.  He  retires  after  these  twenty- 
Tour  years  not  only  undefeated  in  electoral 
contests,  but  even  more  Important,  with  his 
reputation  for  absolute  Integrity,  human 
decency,  ai;d  unusual  abtlUy  not  only  uulm- 
pnlrcd  but  inagiiUied. 

He  leaves  a  tradition  of  service  and  palrlot- 
usm.  Truly  his  guiding  standards  have  beea 
Faith  and  Freedom."  As  a  man  of  quiet  yci 
(^rc.it  relltlous  faith,  he  wrvcd  equally  men 
of  «)]  faith!'.  Willie  beMevIng  fully  in  the 
coiiiititutional  doctrine  of  sepHraHon  of 
church  and  state,  he  has  shown  by  example 
ijiai  he  rejects  the  liere-iy  that  niorulHy  may 
be  separated  either  from  politics  or  goverii- 
iiitnt.  Thus  the  men  who  knew  him  best  en- 
iriisted  him  lo  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Staudardn  of 
Conduct. 

U.iily  lor  over  tuu  decades  In  tiie  Senate, 
\V;i:iace  Bf:uuelt  demonstrated  hla  faltb  lii 
America,  In  the  Conatltution.  and  In  the 
American  free  enterprise  syistem.  He  fought 
agaui3t  the  popular  phUoeopby  that  gorem- 
uwut  ttbould  be  almighty.  He  stood  for  con- 
tiiiiutlonal  check*  and  balancea,  eeparstton  of 
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pp•^■c•rs.  and  tor  strong  state  and  loc.j  gcv- 
i-ramettis  when  it  was  unpopular  to  do  so. 
Be  leaves  monun-.enta  to  lus  lep-deialiip 
.rt'iti  o.ie  end  Of  Utah  to  the  other,  Including 
1  ;k.'  Pon-ell.  Flaming  Gorge  Dam.  Interstate 
■,  ►  (jinter  developed  find  protected  National 
i':.  "'.s,  nioiuiments  aiid  forests,  ne*.v  Federal 
\,  "uv  buiidlncs.  the  Western  Regional  IRS 
Cetuer.  the  impetus  for  Utnh's  arei-sp^ce 
uiduii'-ry  together  witii  niar.y  otlier  perpetual 
reminders  of  his  service.  Yet  it  was  i-nt  proj- 
ects attained  hut  people  served  ihnt  brought 
iTim  his  greatest  satislacticn.  Thro'iyh  hih 
Iwlp  t  >  servicemen,  the  elderly  ou  toclol  sc- 
curiir.  Utahns  endnngered  abroad.  M'ldenis 
;.nd  others  M»el:ing  Jobs  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
people  who  had  problems  coming  with  ih»- 
fon:p:ex  Pcdcr.1l  burciucracv.  and  also  lo 
countless  others  in  niunberle^-s  wari  he  gaw 
life  to  the  concept  of  ombudsinrn  beiorc  the 
Ider.  v.as  conceived.  Unusual  lor  a  politician, 
hi-s  performiuice  nearly  always  e\ceeded  h:* 
promises. 

Wallace  Benuptt  is  one  retiring  pbuiicnl 
leader  who  will  be  sorely  nil5i*d.  Receully 
ilie  Wall  Street  Jo\»rnar^  top  Washington, 
D.C.  writer,  after  listing  many  reilrlng  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  "are  no  lass  at  all," 
then  placed  Senator  Bennett  among  the 
select  list  of  those  who  "will  leave  behind  a 
real  void."  Specifically,  he  was  described  as 
"a  con-9cientlous.  Intelligent  Republican  ex- 
pert on  tax  and  banking  matters." 

Beholden  to  no  special  Interests,  he  biis 
bten  free  to  represent  Utah  in  Washington 
and  not  Washington  in  Utah.  He  is  OUR  man. 
To  this  great  Senator,  great  American,  greaf 
Utahn.  and  great  Republican  who.  with  his 
gracious  and  talented  wife.  Frances,  chose 
performance  over  ptiblicity-  work  over  show. 
and  solutions  over  ibsues.  we  extend  our 
heartfelt  appreciation  and  snay  "uell  done!" 
The  greatest  tribute  we  ciin  give  him  now 
i.s  to  elect  a  strong  Republican  Senator  In  his 
stead  to  carry  the  still  brightly  burnii^g 
Bennett  Torch  Into  the  next  Congres-!. 

To  his  gracious  and  talented  wife.  Frances, 
who  vvas  always  constant  and  helpful  In  his 
-support  and  who  l>ecause  of  her  own  gift  of 
leadership  wns  elected  President  of  the  Con- 
L;re<>£ion:il  Club  (an  organisation  of  the  wives 
of  all  Senators  and  Representatives),  we  also 
e.viend  our  gratitude  and  wannest  affection. 
As  they  return  to  their  nailve  state  we  hope 
they  will  enjoy  for  many  years  the  frlend!*hip 
and  esteem  of  their  fellow  clti/ens  whom  they 
hHve  sened  so  well  for  tweiity-four  veors. 


THE  WORLD  FOOD  CRISIS 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident,  it 
was  necessaiy  for  me  to  tie  in  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.,  thi.s  morning  on  official  bust- 
ess.  Tiie  Midwest  Governor.s  Conference 
was  holding  its  annual  meeting  in  Min- 
neapolis. I  was  invited  to  serve  as  mod- 
erator of  a  distinguished  panel  which 
had  as  its  responsibility  the  discussion 
of  the  world  food  crisis.  The  panel  par- 
ticipants were:  Dr.  Nonnan  Boiiaug.  No- 
bel Prize  winner,  and  distinguished  ag- 
ricultural scientist:  Dr.  Lester  Brown. 
Senior  Fellow  of  the  Overseas  Develop- 
ment Corporation  and  respected  author- 
ity on  world  food  problems:  Dr.  Qucntin 
West.  Director  of  the  Economic  Research 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Congressman  Paul  Findley,  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in 
tlie  House  of  Representatives:  Mr.  Tony 
Dcchant,  president.  National  Farmers 
Union  and  articulate  spokesman  for  the 
iamily  farmer;  and  Mr.  Oren  Lee  Staley, 
Piesident  of  the  National  Farmers  Or- 
iranization  and  one  of  the  mo.st  vigorous 
leaders  in  rural  America. 


I  a^^k  unanitnou.^  conoent  to  have  the 
text  of  my  remarks  t^rinted  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Tlieie  beiiig  no  objection,  tiie  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record, 
a?  follows: 

Rfjiarks  tiv  3E:N.\roE  Hlbc?t  H.  HtrMpntttv 

AT  7HE   MmwtST   GOVERKOSS  PaICEI,  CiSCrS- 

y:oN;    "Food   Poweh."   MlNNf:.\Po».i,   itnci, 

JiLvt'O.  1974 

IX-.ROD'"C.Ii,N 

Ii  IS  a  ptivllege  and  an  hoiit;r  to  opp^ir 
;-•*  moder^iior  of  this  disLlngut'ihed  panel. 

The  subject  which  we  are  to  examine. 
■'FocJ  Pciver"  is  a  ma.ter  ol  £>rowlug  Un- 
por(a'v_e  for  aU  people. 

My  role  In  this  inoiiiiy.  as  I  understand 
li.  hi  (n  servt  as  rnDtleriiicr-aud  ai<o  attempt 
•  u  !ay  out  jome  ol  the  are.-*.*,  which  need  "to 
Of  cKamined 

To  gel  started,  we  muit  Ir^■  to  develop  a 
biiitPT  picture  of  today's  food  situation.  Are 
we  faced  with  the  prortpect  or  famine  or  at 
least  ti^ht  ror>d  supplies  ir.  the  near  future? 
Wha'  c\n  be  dor.e  to  lu"rea-se  agricaltural 
production  and  without  too  hiyh  a  price  on 
our  ecosystem? 

VNOrnSTAKDIKG  7BG  PROBLCM 

Tl-.cse  q«c3tions  clearly  put  our  Inquiry  on 
a  world-wide  basis,  and  this  is  appropriate 
since  food  has  become  a  topic  of  iniema- 
tlonai  concern. 

It  Vi  clear  that  tlie  food  picture  has 
cUangi'd  drastically  in  tlie  Ixst  two  years.  And 
food  sr-urcity  has  become  accepted  as  the  new 
reality. 

Th!a  changed  situation  resulted  in  part 
from  crop  failure  but  also  from  n  changed 
dt-man ;  on  the  part  of  consumers  in  the  de- 
veloped world. 

In  ihe  future,  the  competition  for  precious 
fr.od  will  involve  not  only  the  traditional 
population  nnd  agricultural  production 
equarlnn.  It  will  also  be  heavily  influ- 
enced  by  the  level  of  demand  In  the  de- 
veloped coun.rles  where  consumers  hare  '  e- 
gun  to  demand  i-.ore  protein  in  the  :orni  of 
meat.  mU*c  and  eggs. 

Tlie  new  scarcity  in  food  ha^  mcnt.x.  that 
prices  have  gone  up,  and  the  poorer  nations 
have  had  to  cut  consumpiioa  and  deplete 
their  limited  foreign  exchange  holdings. 

Tlie  ndjustmer.t  to  increased  food  costs  and 
reduced  supplies  has  come  about  at  the  same 
lime  the  world  was  reeling  from  the  impact 
of  the  energy  crLsis.  In  fact,  these  two  areas 
are  intimately  related  and  especlatly  Is  n 
foreign  exchniiye  requirement  lor  the  poorer 
countries. 

Under  these  circumstances  world  food  re- 
serves have  declined  to  arouud  27  days,  tht-a- 
lowest  point  in  over  two  decades. 

Famine  has  already  hit  large  pans  of 
Africa,  and  Southeast  Asia  is  neur  the  dmiger 
point.  Food  reserves  In  India  have  declined 
to  the  danger  point,  and  a  further  delay  In 
monsoon  ruins,  already  over  three  weeks  late, 
could  spt'll  disaster. 

The  IJnlted  States  is  thrown  Into  a  critical 
role  under  these  clrcumsiauct-s  becauae  It 
holds  the  key  as  the  worlds  major  food  sur- 
plus nation. 

Export  levels  for  the  tJniled  Statt!>s  have 
recently  reached  70  million  tons,  compared 
to  18  tnUlLon  tons  for  Canada,  and  7  millian 
tuns  lor  Australia. 

Other  areas  such  us  Latin  America  had 
surplus  production  |-i  the  1930'8,  but  now 
are  not  importers.  The  dcUdt  arena  of  Hie 
world  Include  Asia — 3D  niUlion  ions;  the 
Soviet  linlon  and  Esisicni  Eiuope — 37  mil- 
lion ini\s;  Western  Europe — 21  mUllou  lor.s; 
and  Lntln  America^-*  million  tons. 

While  the  world's  population  has  been 
Increasing  at  slightly  atxive  2  percent  per 
,vear.  world  food  production  has  risen  by  2.6 
percent  per  year.  Unfortunately,  however, 
much  ol  the  increased  food  production  htt» 


occurreil  in  the  ticiclop^  conntrlea  thereby 
mnlttng  the  poor  countries  more  depender.t 
oil  the  richer  nations  for  their  food. 

The  results  of  a  computer  analysis  by  a 
froup  of  Case  Weiiern  Reserve  University 
Proles&ors  shows  quite  clearly  that  the  ^iip 
of  the  food  crisis  la  botith  Asia  will  increase 
after  reaching  already  unbearable  propor- 
ilons.  Specifically,  by  the  year  3025  Ihe  pro- 
tein deficit  may  exceed  more  thnn  50  milli'>n 
tons  annually:  and  thLs  will  happen  in  fpnv 
01  :-lI  acl\aucements  that  can  presently  be 
;>vedicted.  including  permanent  cult)vatto>i 
of  all  possji>ie  iMRbie  laud  !:i  the  entire 
region. 

With  the  threat  ni  ever  greater  food  -tar- 
ci  les  ahead,  we  need  to  work  together  wuli 
other  nations  before  -he  suuntton  bc?oi.'.es 
e".  Pn  more  scriotis. 

IHF    ROLE    OF    THE    PSVELOPrXG    NATIONS 

Clearly  the  developing  countries  most 
p^'.ce  greater  emphasis  and  In'^e&tment  in 
focd  production. 

We  are  reaching  the  pctnt  nt  dimini^hi.itg 
returns  in  terms  of  CKpaudme  production  in 
the  developed  coumriep.  Adriiiional  invcst- 
meiUo  of  feriiUjer  or  energy  will  bring  a  f^r 
greater  retunt  in  the  develophig  countttes 
than  in  the  developed  countries  where  fer- 
tilizer is  already  heavily  used. 

As  Lester  Brown  and  Eric  Eckholm  stole 
in  their  forthcoming  book.  By  Bread  AIo»jc: 
"The  worlds  principal  unrealized  po'.en- 
ti,il  for  e.vpaudlng  food  production  Is  now 
coi:centrated  in  the  developlr.g  countries. 
Soils  in  Bangladesh  are  fully  equivalent  of 
ihoi>e  in  Japan,  yet  rice  yields  are  only  one- 
third  of  those  in  Japan.  India's  area  of  crop- 
land Is  roughly  comparable  to  that  of  the 
United  States,  but  It  harvest.'i  only  105  mil- 
lion tons  of  grain  whUe  the  United  Spates 
harvests  250  million  tons." 

The  policies  of  the  developing  n?  .jm» 
should  be  siiaped  to  encourage  farmers  to 
increase  agricultural  production.  The  small 
fanner  needs  water,  improved  seeds,  fertil- 
izer, improved  transportation  and  storage. 
credit,  technical  assistance  and  above  nil  a 
fair  return  for  his  produce. 

Should  less  developed  nations  follow  a 
poli.n-  oriented  toward  mpintaiDUig  che.ip 
food  for  the  urban  centers,  increased  food 
production,  will  be  discouraged,  and  the  mi- 
gration of  people  to  the  illusor>-  opportuni- 
ties of  the  cities  will  continue. 

Work  must  go  on  hi  developing  Uaprovp- 
ments  in  seed  varieties  so  that  funher  pro- 
duction increases  can  be  made  nnd  nutri- 
tional levels  improved.  The  Green  Revolution 
has  Oiily  bcsun.  ard  Its  mumen  iim  mu3*  be 
incren?ed. 

riir    CO vrani'.TiONs    of    thz    Pi.-\'Ett'WD 

couNinirs 
The  Mealih;..  developed  countrjes.  and  pHr- 
ticulurly  the  Uniied  States,  will  play  n  kev 
role  both  in  assisting  the  de\ielopir,g  coun- 
tries and  formulating  seiiaible  national  auri- 
culiural  s-.rategle^. 

ihe  det eloped  cot:ntr*ti  h.ive  the  cntic*.l 
nianpower  and  the  resoiures  which  are  re- 
quired to  provide  technical  assistance  in 
areas  such  as  agricultural  credit,  water  and 
l«ud  maiiagemeut.  fcrtUizer  produtucm.  agri- 
cultural eccaomlc.^  and  researcli. 

It  u  encourntrlng  that  the  World  BuuX  hat 
changed  its  pellicles  in  recent  years  10  place 
greater  emphasis  on  agrlciUturai  production 
and  the  small  farmer.  The  United  States 
should  do  everything  in  its  power  to  support 
and  further  this  trend,  not  only  m  the  World 
Bank  but  other  international  atjenciec  a« 
well. 

Tiie  t'iu!cd  States  wiUi  u*  s.itelUtc  •e.-a- 
ni'lo^y  is  In  a  ttn:;iue  position  to  learn  more 
about  the  worlds  weather  patterns  and  its 
Iniplicatious  for  agricultural  production. 

With  experts  such  as  Reid  Bryson  of  the 
rTuver*tty  of  Wlst-onsin  warning  of  ch.in^iftg 
ncuther  p.i::cin^    ttiU  new  ^tvi-nolOj^y  ciu 
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be  Of  Vital  ;.'iporiRn'?e  In  tiaJen.tnnd.n^  the 
cl-.anpes  and  dealinR  with  tliem. 

Another  critical  area  m  ternia  of  aerlcitl- 
ti»rnl  production  Is  energy.  The  developed 
ct.iirttnrs,  Mth  then*  biiperlor  lechnology,  are 
U&iialty  ill  an  ndTaiitS;^eou^  position  ox-er  tiie 
tieveIop)u«  criumiie*  in  terms  oi  gctiing  a 
-hare  of  lertilt^er  and  pi?trjte\im  prodf-cii-. 

As  James  Gr;i»t.  Prtside;it  cf  the  Ovtnv&j 
Deveiopn-.ent  Council  pom*':  out.  this  is  a 
very  £frl.-itis  moral  question  Tor  the  United 
?tates  and  ifce  developed  nations. 

A  major  effort  mu-«t  be  underuiuen  nc, 
only  to  develop  new  tources  of  energy,  but 
Djso  t»  conser.e  tnc-tey  and  ninximi;:.'  the 
agrfcnltiir.t!  on  tout  pti-  tinit  of  encrg- 
utilieed 

Aaother  key  area  T^liere  ihe  Umied  State--; 
can  pla;.-  an  Important  role  Is  In  .loybeaii 
research.  A'^  a  means  of  Increis^nt;  protei:i 
output  ar.a  conserving  tfiiiti/cr,  dUcorering 
the  secret  of  nitrogen  rixAtlou.  as  it  occu:^ 
in  the  scybcQ".  plnni,  wtmld  be  cf  maj  t 
al^ni&cance. 

I  have  Joined  n;th  0(her  Senators  In 
Jiavidg  the  Seiiaie  inoXc  a  major  IncrcAse  lu 
f  unduig  for  soybean  reseiirch. 

A  final  area  ui.ere  :he  Uniied  Stale;  can 
make  a  major  contribution  to  Uicrcssliijj 
agrlc'.iltural  prorluctlon  is  in  improving  It", 
own  agriciiitural  policies. 

I  have  long  ar^ied  for  t'tc  need  Tor  a  na- 
tional food  poUcy.  and  X  ihlnk  the  time  for 
debate  over  that  tssse  is  !cug  past. 

I  have  also  urtjcd  the  establishment  of  a 
modeet  food  reserve  pro:r.un  to  reduce  some 
of  the  vclntiUty  of  pricts  which  harms  both 
farmers  and  consumer^. 

We  should  also  keep  In  mind  that  Buctuat- 
Ing  eerlcultural  prices  alsa  hurt  the  farmers 
in  the  develi^lug  rouutrles.  Some  expecta- 
tion of  stable  prices  a:id  a  reasonable  return 
will  serve  to  encourjge  agricultural  produc- 
tion In  all  countries. 

Thia  la  an  area  of  leaderalilp  which  could 
lead  to  Impci-tant  dividends,  but  the  Admin- 
istration aeenis  uuwilhng  to  recognize  Its 
Imporiance. 

A  national  food  policy  .-nurt  al^o  Include 
an  imdersranding  of  the  reUtionahlp  between 
the  terms  and  availabiUiy  of  at^ricultural 
credit  and  farm  prt#duciiou. 

A  food  reserve  program  is  also  an  integral 
part  of  a  sound  food  poUcy  to  provide  reh- 
abJe  supplies  of  lood  at  reasonable  prices, 
enable  us  lo  t>e  a  rehabie  e.vporier  and  meet 
disaster  requiremenu:. 

The«e  are  some  of  the  major  mputs  vrhlch 

mufit  go  into  a  so\md  national  food  policy. 

V.'e  should  also  keep  In  mind   that  fluc- 

timtln^    agrlcultxiral    prices    also    hurt    the 

farmers.  In  ilie  developing  countries. 

Some  expectation  of  stable  prices  and  a 
reasonable  return  will  ser^-e  to  eucourat:e 
s^cultural  production  In  all  countrtes. 

This  19  an  area  of  leadership  which  could 
lead  to  Important  diridends.  but  the  Admin- 
istration seem."  nnxininp  to  nfcopnlKe  Its 
jmporttince. 

IMF.    WuftLO    (O'jD    COKIEatJiUE 

I  am  bopefia  that  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference can  play  a  useful  role  in  brhiginp 
together  these  important  concerns.  I  was 
privilett-'d  to  play  a  direct  role  last  year  in 
making  the  original  recommendation  that 
the  Cou/ercnce  be  he;d-  And  I  have  stated 
firmly  my  expectaUou  that  this  Conference 
muat  develop  an  eftective  action  protram 
to  address  the  world  food  crisis. 

There  are  unportaut  addiUonal  issues  to 
Ift  considered  by  the  Conierence.  such  aa 
popuiulion  grow.Ji,  and  sn  iiiieruationai 
ioodreo«rve. 

The  s«s3ion  we  are  holding  here  today. 
alao  can  play  an  important  part  hi  develop-^ 
ing  the  key  food  issues,  oi^  I  commead 
Governor  Exon  tcr  his  leadtKihip  la  calUng 
tofeether  tuch  a  dt-.tingul&hcd  group  of  par- 
*Jc!paoCs. 

1  have  btated  Sn.nly  m;    evpectatlou  that 
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xnii   Conference   miust   develop  ou  elrtcti^r 
RciloQ  pro^mm  to  address  the  world  food 

Tiiis  past  week  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela. 
tlons  Committee  adopted  the  World  Ftood 
Resolution.  Senate  Res^^lutlan  329.  whicll  I 
hf.ped  oriymale.  ll  pro\ldcs  Senate  giildancc 
for  oxu*  participation  iu  the  World  Food 
Coi-.ter^ucc  a«  loUowi: 

III  the  conrribiition  by  tiie  United  States 
t<i  I'lt?  growing  pc.jncm:c  and  human  crisiti  in 
The  de'*erop:u'^  world  sitould  be  prUnarily 
i.  '.'.;?  J.irm  of  fcod  ard  the  mer  .it  a;.rf  icch- 
li-^Ioey  to  prcdiice  if. 

it)  the  Prcsideiit.  the  Secretary  of  Sla'.". 
n:;d  the  eecrf?tar>-  of  Aprici'lfure  and  tiieir 
adrlfioris  -.hoi-ld  (al  gives  the  highest  prl- 
orliy  to  t:ie  imtiir.diaie  expansion  cf  Ameri- 
can food  fl:?ist8Mce  through  the  existing 
aMthorliy  of  the  Public  Law  4F0  legislation 
rcsrorinp  Title  I  sales  and  tule  II  grants  to 
at  lea-st  tiie  1972  comn:odity  levels  and  (bl 
take  such  additlcnnl  steps  as  might  be  ncces- 
isary  to  expedit?  the  trani!fer  of  American 
food  commodities  on  concessional  and  dona- 
vljn  terms  to  ili,..»r-  niricns  mo.-.t  severc-iv  !'f- 
tected; 

(-9)  The  PrT«ndent  and  the  Secretturv  of 
Slate  should  lat  negotiate  with  other  major 
lood  exporting  n;»t;ons  to  seelc  to  obtain  tluir 
I3articlpatio:i  in  tULs  euier^&i.cy  clTort  pro- 
portionate to  their  sl^are  of  world  food  ex- 
:30rt8;  and  iB)  strongly  encourage  oil  ex- 
porting liiiTlons  to  conlribute  a  fair  share  lo 
theae  elfoit:.  to  a3£l:*t  the  mo..'.,  tcverciy  af- 
fected nations: 

(4j  The  United  Sta-.es  shoiOd  aluioiuice  i'-^ 
desire  to  wor>.  with  the  oil  exponing  and 
other  uailons  in  b.  major  eJTort  to  lucrvaNe 
world  fertUixcr  production  with  the  poisi- 
bllity  of  including  the  offer  ol  Anicrlcan 
technology  and  capital; 

t5)  the  President  should  encourage  the 
American  people  to  reduce  the  noucriUcal, 
non-food-prodaciug  u.ses  of  fertilizer  wiiich 
now  total  nearly  tiirce  million  toiis  nulricut 
a  year,  to  make  available  liicrca.sed  fertilizer 
.supplies  for  raising  food  prott*icliou  at  home 
and  in  the  developing  world.    I 

Thc^e  are  imporlaiit  additional  issues  to  be 
considered  by  the  Conlcrence,  such  as  popu- 
lation growth,  and  an  Intcriia'.ional  food 
reserve. 

The  sesoion  we  ore  holding  here  today.  al^.o 
can  play  an  important  part  in  dcvelopukg  the 
key  food  issues,  and  I  commend  Governor 
Exon  for  hi!>  leadership  in  calling  together 
such  a  distinguished  group  of  participants. 

THE   SPECtAt.   iOLC  OF  THT    UNTTSB   BTATTS 

We  al."o  owe  tribute  to  the  great  prodnr- 
tlvenesfl  of  American  atrlcuUure.  I  know 
that  our  farmers  will  again  respond  to  the- 
challenge  at  hand. 

Our  Government  can  help  by  encouia^lnu 
farmers  to  produce  more  food.  Thi-s  can  be 
accomplished  Dy  establLshin^  programs  to 
provide  fair  and  stable  crop  prices.  We  should 
also  give  hli'her  priority  attention  to  inpntis 
such  a^  fertilizer,  petrochemicals,  boxcars, 
twine,  credit  and  baling  wire  which  have 
been  in  short  supply  and  increasingly  e.v- 
pensive. 

Assistance  to  the  developing  nations  U  an- 
oiiier  area  where  leadership  Ir  sorely  needed. 
This  Important  area  has  been  lo  long  ne- 
glected and  misunderstood. 

I  know  that  the  American  people  wtil  r**- 
spond  to  this  crisis  If  the  problem  la  forth- 
rlghtly  presented  and  reasonable  programs 
are  outlined. 

Our  task  today  \<  to  urge  the  Oovenimtnt 
to  provide  leadership  and  take  the  right 
steps.  Let's  get  on  wlTb  It. 


THE    APPLICATIONS    TECHNOLOGY 
SATELLITE  <ATS-6) 

Mr.     MATHIAS.     Mr.     President.    2 
month!!  ago  today,  the  most  complex,  ver- 


.f  tile  iiid  pottcrful  commuitications  tai- 
elUte  ever  developed— the  applic&tion'- 
technolosy  satellite.  ATS-6— tva-s 
launched  fvcjm  Cape  Cnnaveir.I.  In  orbit 
some  22  000  miles  above  tiie  equator,  the 
ATS-6  mati'lies  Earth's  24-hour  rot.i- 
lional  period  and  ihu.-;  can  lemaiu  ove;- 
a  fxed  ix>uit  on  the  globe,  in  communica- 
lion."!  tien  of  nil  the  continenuti  United 
Stales. 

OpeiaUiig  from  several  selected  sta- 
tioi's  over  the  ne.\t  se'.cial  years,  the 
spacecraft  will  sene  an  internallone: 
commtinity  Oa  a  f  pecial  broadcasting  sta- 
tion in  spacs.  It  tvUI  be  used  to  test  a 
vai'i'ity  of  new  space  comuninicatioiis 
roncep:  .  ft  cnn-ies  moi-e  than  20  tech- 
noiosical  and  scientific  evperiments. 
many  of  them  liiternraional  in  sjope. 

/'.ir^cd^-.  the  ATS-C  ha.5  denioiisiratsi: 
its  immense  capnbilitie'i. 

On  Jul'.'  2.  the  first  educational  courses 
cier  tau.tilit  via  space  satellite  televi- 
sion began  v.-ilh  the  transmiJ-sion  of  color 
video  materiels  through  the  satellite. 
Moi'e  than  600  graduate-level  elementarv 
school  teacher.s  in  eight  Appalachian 
States  arc  participating  In  this  project 
that  i^  being  conducted  by  the  Appa- 
lachian Regions!  Commission  under  f- 
grant  from  the  National  ln«!tltute  ol 
Educ.ntion. 

The  ATS-6  is  also  being  used  for  a 
project  to  exchange  medical  information 
among  10  Veterans'  Aciministraiioi.  hos- 
pitals in  six  eastern  States  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Georgia.  This  experiment 
began  formally  on  July  10,  with  the  first 
of  the  Veterans'  Adminlsti'ations  sched- 
uled 50  neekly  2'i-hour  transmissions 
of  consultations,  clinical  and  educationcl 
materials  to  the  hospitals,  which  arc 
relatively  isolated  because  of  moun- 
tainous ten-ain. 

Marylanders  .share  a  particular  pride 
on  the  ATS-6.  First,  the  overall  ATS 
pro3r3m  is  managed  by  NASA's  Goddard 
Space  Plight  Center  at  Greenbelt.  Md.. 
where  all  the  satellite's  operations  are 
coordinated  and  controlled.  I  was  pleased 
to  be  able  to  observe  the  launch  on  Mav 
30.  via  closed-circuit  television,  at  the 
Goddard  Center. 

Second,  tlie  prime  contractor  for  de- 
velapment,  integration  and  test  of  ATS-6 
is  Faii'child  Industries,  of  Geimantown, 
Md. 

Fuially,  v.e  ai-e  pleased  ihat  portions 
of  Western  Maryland  are  able  to  be  a 
pait  of  the  first  ATS-6  experimental 
projects. 

After  a  year's  operations  within  tlic 
communications  sight  of  the  United 
States,  the  ATS-6  will  be  moved  east- 
ward to  a  point  over  East  Africa  for  a 
yeai's  use  by  tiie  Government  of  India 
to  transmit  educational  programs  to  some 
5.000  Isolated  villages. 

In  order  that  the  program  begtm  'y, 
the  satellite  in  the  United  States  may 
continue,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  m 
the  Senate  that  authorizes  funding  in 
the  cuiTent  fiscal  year  for  another  satel- 
Utc.  I  am  pleased  to  support  that 
legislation. 

As  we  mark  the  2-montb  annivei'sar>' 
of  ATS-6.  we  look  ahead  to  many  month' 
?nd  years  of  new  benefits  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  as  a  rcsuJt  of  this  mag- 
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nlBcent  achievement  In  .<:pace  communi- 
cations. 


DOLLARS  AND  DETENTE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend to  the  Senate  an  article  which 
p.ppeared  in  the  July  1974.  issue  of  the 
Progrpsslve  Magazine.  "Dollars  and  De- 
tente" by  Judith  Miller,  tlie  Washington 
correspondent  of  that  publication. 

The  Subcommittpe  on  Multinational 
Corporations  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  during  the  monllis  of 
June  and  July  lield  6  days  of  hearings  in 
connection  with  multinatioral  corpora- 
tion investment  In  large  investment 
projects  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Miss  Miller 
in  connection  with  tliis  iiii^estigation 
.states  that: 

While  detente  Is  ciirrcntly  being  attackea 
tn  Con(/resa  by  a  bizarre  coallttou  of  Uber.tls 
nnd  cold  wftrrlors.  the  Senate  SubcommitEee 
on  Multinational  CorporaUons.  chnlred  by 
Eer.ator  Frank  Church.  Idiiho  Democrat,  has 
boyun  the  first  sober  liivesiIgaUon  cf  tic- 
teiite's  economic  compoiien:  and  its  impact 
on  broader  foreign  policy  cont.itleratlon?. 
Tlie  Subcommittee  is  parttr'.''.arly  coiicerned 
about  the  effect  of  detente  on  the  danger- 
ous trend  toward  Increasing  economic  con- 
centration wltiiiii  the  American  domestic 
economy. 

Miss  Miller  has  capture<I  the  preclr? 
intent  of  the  subcommittee  in  conduct- 
ing these  hearings.  Her  article  makes 
the  point  that  there  is  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  being  in  favor  of  a  lessening 
of  political  tension  between  the  United 
States  and  the  So\iet  Union,  but  at  the 
same  time  questioning  the  wisdom  of 
US.  Government  subsidizing  huge  in- 
vestment projects  by  multinational  cor- 
porations in  the  Soviet  Union.  Miss  Mil- 
ler's article  brings  tc?ether  the  salient 
facts  with  respect  to  tlie  proposed  fi- 
nancing of  these  huge  projects,  particu- 
larly the  two  projects  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Siberia's  natural  gas  which 
would  potentially  involve  approximately 
S4.5  billion  of  US.  Government  financ- 
ing at  subsidized  Intere."t  rates,  all  for 
embedded  Investment  In  the  Soviet 
Union  while  the  conwrations  which  are 
promoting  these  projects  v;ould  have  no 
Investment  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Their 
investment  would  be  exclusively  LNG 
tankers  which  obviously  involve  a  min- 
imal risk  factor.  In  short,  this  article  is 
a  welcome  antidote  to  the  artificial  di- 
chotomy which  is  often  drawn  between 
favoring  political  accommodation  and 
questioning  economic  subsidy  which 
benefits  only  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
lai*ge  multinational  corporations  at  the 
expense  of  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  To  make 
poUtical  accommodation  dependent 
upon  such  U.S.  Government  economic 
nib.sidies.  in  the  long  run.  will  simply 
discredit  the  cause  of  detente. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
■-^nt  lliat  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
:ened  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vns  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
.•>  follow.-;: 

tBy  Judith  Miller) 

Tiie  Nixon  AdmlnlsUatlon's  dcleut«  with 

!\e  Soviet  Union  was  forged  lesa  than  three 

:  i.'r.r$  ago.  bwt  Ue  roots  stretch  back  to  « 
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celebrated  International  Trade  Fair  In  Mos- 
cow. It  was  1959,  and  a  young,  anti-commu- 
nist Vice  President  Nixon  stood  nest  to  So- 
viet Premier  Kiklta  Khrushchev  In  an  Amer- 
ican-style kitchen,  arguing  about  whose  sys- 
tem of  government  would  uiiimntely  prevail. 
TT-,e  Vice  President's  close  friend.  Donald 
Kendall,  president  of  Pepsico.  Inc.,  hustled 
the  two  warrini:  leaders  over  to  hl<  company's 
exhibition,  where  he  temporarily  reconciled 
The  irteolncicat  squabble  by  presiding  tnur  a 
ronst  to  the  future  wl:5\  ^la«.ses  ol — what 
else .-—  Pepsi-Cola. 

Pip.>ldeijt  Nixon  and  Soviet  leadM^  arc  now 
to:v''t)iig  the  oiatiftl  end  of  rearlv  thirty  yeara 
of  Cold  War.  and  the  drink  is  still  Pep^l 
Th:tnivs  to  dtfeni?.  ihe  cort>oraii-ju  That  guve 
America  iu  PepFl  penenitlon  lias  now  ac- 
quired a  mrm^poly  on  cola  .sales  to  iite  lairt- 
eat  new  accessible  market  in  the  comnierctcl 
ivurld-  tlie  Soviet  Vriou. 

For  better  or  wcrse.  KentIi»M  aiid  Pipsl- 
Colft  have  come  to  .syniboU7e  tli*-  Aiiininl'%- 
trations  detente.  AlthouKt  It  oiight  to  hare 
meaiU  a  reduction  of  political  teuMon  and 
m!mjir\-  rivalry  betsveen  the  l.vo  superpow- 
ers, dt-rcnte's  principal  manifestation  so  far 
has  been  trade.  And  the  primary  beneDciarlefi 
of  Ihe  more  tb.iu  si.4  biiuon  In  VS.Sovlet 
trade  last  year  hare  been  U.S.  mnltinational 
corporations,  especially  those  wbow  clilef 
executives  contributed  heavity  to  Nixon's 
presidential  campaigns. 

While  detente  la  currentlv  bein?  attacked 
In  Congress  by  a  bizitrre  coalition  of  Ubernls 
and  cold  warriors,  the  Senate  Subconmilltee 
on  Multinational  Corporarious.  chaired  by 
Senator  Frank  Church.  Idaho  Democrat,  hai 
begun  the  first  sober  Inveslitjaticn  of  d/- 
tente's  economic  component  and  its  impact 
on  broader  foreign  policy  considerutions.  The 
Subconunittee  is  pariicui.-u-lv  concerned 
about  the  effect  of  detente  on  the  dangeronu 
trend  toward  Intreaslng  economic  concen- 
tration within  the  American  domestic 
economy. 

Most  of  the  enormoMs  ne-v  projects  Iieln? 
considered  by  American  mMltinationpls  and 
the  Soviets  are  "Industrial  cooperation*"  ven- 
tures— barter  systems  of  trade  particularly 
beneficial  to  the  Russians,  w^ho  lack  ?\tBicient 
hard  cvrrency  to  purchase  the  American 
technology  tliey  require.  In  these  barter  ven- 
tures, one  or  several  multinationals  pro\  tde 
the  USSR  with  credit  to  purchase  American 
equipment  and  technology  to  develop  their 
natural  resources,  and  are  repaid  in  the 
natural  resource  generated  bv  the  American 
luvestmeut. 

The  largest  barter  project  so  f^r  la  Oecl- 
dental  Petroleums  «400  million  fertUlBer 
deal,  a  commercial  coup  negotiated  by  Occi- 
dental's President  Armand  Hammer,  who 
contributed  heavily  to  Nixon's  political  cam- 
paigns. Occidental  will  supply  the  SoWets 
»ith  eight  ammonia  pUtnts,  pumping  sta- 
tion.'i,  chemical  storace  facilities,  railroad 
tank  cars,  and  a  1.200-miIe  pipeline,  in  ex- 
change for  Soviet -produced  ammonia  and 
tirea — scarce  resources  in  the  United  States. 

Multt-billion  dollar  barter  projects  like 
Hammer's  deal  are  the  wave  of  the  future. 
according  lo  Commerce  Department  oaiclals. 
but  rnlse  serious  economic  and  political 
questions.  Tlie  dangers  of  sych  deals  are  Il- 
lustrated by  three  Joint  energy  projects  be- 
ing considered  by  American  muUlnt\ tion.nl 
consortia. 

A  consortium  of  thiee  corporate  giants— 
Tenneco,  Texas  Eastern  Transtnlsslen.  end 
Brown  and  Root— are  negotiating  a  natural 
gas  venture  known  as  the  North  Star  Proj- 
ect. If  agreement  Is  reached  with  the  Soviets, 
the  consortium  would  co:istr«ct  a  l.S0O-miIe 
gaa  pipemie  from  We.^Uru  Siberia  to  a  sea- 
port near  the  Norwegian  border.  \»here  natu- 
ral gas  would  be  slilpped  to  the  United 
States.  The  consortium  estimates  tlwt  the 
area  contains  gas  equal  to  about  two-thirds 
of  America's  domcstl.-  re?-etve"— more  thun 


enough  to  Justify  development.  Negotiations 
are  still  m  an  early  phase:  the  con^ortlnr.i 
and  the  Soviets  have  not  yet  agreed  on  a 
price  for  the  gas.  nor  has  the  group  re- 
q'.ie.sted  a  credit  extension  from  the  Enpor- - 
IiniM^rt  Brink  (Ex-Im( ,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
menc'3  chief  fool  for  providing  credits  and 
loans  to  i^nnnee  lUe  purchase  of  American 
ec|Utpment  and  tecbnolopy. 

The  second  project,  the  Yakutsk  liquid 
•Vamral  Ons  (LNG)  venture.  Involves  nut 
only  the  U.S.  glanU.  Occit'ental,  El  Paso  Oas. 
and  Becbtei.  but  Jnpan  as  well.  The  contro- 
vcrsi:>i  project  has  two  phases:  exploration. 
.■r  a::  estimated  cost  of  »200->300  mmio!!. 
and  development.  Mhich  could  cost  the 
United  iSuiles  r,bov.t  Kl  billion  if  snTTlcier.i 
grs  diposit.'i  were  coiiiirmed.  If  reserveb  Jus- 
tified development,  n  2.500-mlie  pipeline 
woiild  be  biUt  to  cum-  gas  from  Valtntsk 
m  SlbMln  to  a  PaciPc  port  near  the  Chinese 
boruer  Ihere.  the  gas  would  be  liqiiet^eiH 
and  Wilppe-J  Hi  m  Pii-io  tankrrE  to  the  United 
Hla.t?5.  where  i*  v.-onld  be  rcirasifu'd  .■>nd 
sold.  AUiion^h  the  .Ad m in i^t ration  and  i!>e 
companies  claim  these  nc;:otiatlor.s  are  f.ir 
le^  -idvancei  than  arc  the  North  star  taU;*-. 
tlie  LNG  consortium  has  already  applied  for 
E\-Im  Bar.k  credit  to  help  finance  the  Amer- 
ican eli^.re  of  the  exploration  phase.  The 
Japane;-e.  who  would  split  exploration  costs 
with  the  United  Sntcs.  have  already  signed 
a  protjcol  anthorl.Tlng  their  partlcipa'ion  tn 
the  venture  iT  the  VS  participants  decide 
to  proceed. 

Fina'.Iy.    a    tlUrJ  r,    aUo    invoKing 

Jvtpauese-Amerlcan  p ...... patton.  wotUd  en- 

abli-  Ihe  Russians  tu  ocelop  Uie  Tn'men  oil 
fields  in  western  Siberia  and  ship  the  oil 
tlirouth  a  pipeline  to  the  Pacific  port  of 
NukhoCia.  Japan  has  already  expressed 
ulUtngncs  to  spend  up  to  51.5  bllUon  In 
credits  iu  exchange  for  the  desperately 
needed  oil.  but  Cu;f  Oil  Co..  tbe  American 
parilfipant.  is  more  reticent  about  the  deal 

AdmiiUstrauon  oOiclals  defend  the  projects 
ij  develup  Soviet  natural  resources,  arguing 
i:mt  •;;ey  would  be  mutually  beneficial  and 
«  >iiU  serve  to  strengthen  detente.  Commerce 
olTicUii  say  the  deals  would  gi\e  the  United 
Sicit'o  accciiS  to  ne-.v  sources  of  r.atural  gis 
anil  oil  ihot  *cu:d  not  result  In  an  outflo* 
ci  capi.iU  lujurious  to  American  balance  of 
paynieuti.  Punherraore.  It  li  argued,  the 
lioMct  goverameut  has  guaranteed  that  aU 
dollars  'oDrrowcd  from  tlie  United  States 
would  be  spent  on  American  technology  and 
cqiupmeui.  which  would  boost  American  pro- 
due*  Ion  £,iid  emploj-ment. 

The  Senate's  MultluaUonal  Subcommittee 
s.aff  members,  however,  object  to  the  plans 
on  different  grounds — financing,  for  one.  In 
the  Japanese -A  mer  icon  LNG  exploration  ven- 
ture, the  Ex-Im  Bank  has  been  asked  to 
extend  credits  to  the  Russians  to  cover  45 
per  cent  of  the  American  share  of  the  cosi; 
private  commercial  banks,  including  Cha&e 
MauUattau,  have  already  agreed  in  principle 
to  finance  another  43  per  cent,  with  Ex-Im 
g'jaraiiiees.  The  Soviet  Union  would  pay  the 
lenimning  10  per  cent.  So,  aUhcujiii  El 
Paso  and  Occidental  would  profit  from  Rus- 
s';u'  }.ns  sales  In  ihe  United  States,  the  cor- 
pora'ions  would  not  Invest  a  single  company 
penny  tn  the  initial  exploration  phase.  The 
consortium's  only  capital  investment  would 
be  t!ie  construction  of  tnr.kers  to  transport 
the  gas  to  the  United  States,  and  even  tanker 
coiiatruction  Is  heavi'y  subsidized  by  the  U  S. 
Co\-crnmen!.  A  sin;ilar  financing  scheme  has 
been  worked  out  f--r  Occic!enT-,»:'s  fertllli-cr 
pr.Jeir. 

Iu  Iioth  groj«>L:B.  the  ci»rprra:t  'ua  itr.i 
have  negoiia:ed  the  terms  of  the  ventvires  do 
not  ha'.'e  a  direjt  flnancUl  s^take  In  them.  I< 
the  deal  foils  throi\gU  and  the  Russians  de- 
fault. tl;e  US.  Government  is  left  holding 
the  bn?.  Several  banks  Involved  In  the  flnanc- 
ini  htv\e  -Old  Ilie  Mu'.'lnntiMi:.!  Snbct-mmi'- 
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te«  they  are  not  particularly  concerned  about 
whether  tbe  Investments  are  profitable  or 
econoratcsl,  but  rather  about  whether  their 
credits  are  secure.  In  moat  ciitcs,  the  prlvnte 
bink  loauH  are  guaranteed  by  the  Govera- 
lucni. 

A  more  f\mdamental  Is&ne  nii^ed  by  thle 
«lyle  of  niianclng.  especially  lu  the  field  of 
energy.  Is  whether  the  US.  Government 
ought  to  provide  low-Interest  loans  of  7  per 
cent  to  finance  gas  and  oil  development  In 
the  Soviet  Union  Instead  of  In  the  United 
States.  In  Congreas,  the  question  ts  phrased 
another  way:  What  ever  happened  to  the 
Admlnt-^tratlon's  plan  for  energy  self-suffl- 
clency.  Project  Independence? 

Administration  officlnls  have  not  yet  of^- 
cially  redefined  Project  Independence,  but 
unofficially  they  indicate  the  goal  of  total 
energy  eelf-sufflciency  must  be  modified 
somewhftc  to  enable  tbe  Administration  to 
pursue  ihe  equally  important  goal  of 
strengthcmng  detente  through  expanded 
commercial  relations.  Officials  also  point  out 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  an  excellent  credit 
record,  and  would  not  risk  economic  warfare 
with  the  United  States  by  cutting  off  natural 
resources  In  periods  of  international  tension. 
Thla  explanation  has  not  impressed  the 
Church  Subcommittee  staff  members. 

The  Multinational  Subcommittee  is  con- 
cerned that  important  foreign  policy  consld- 
eratfona  are  being  Ignored  as  a  result  of  the 
Administration's  effort  to  shore  up  detente 
through  trade.  For  citflmple,  the  Japanese, 
who  receive  40  per  cent  of  their  oil  from 
Arab  countries,  are  extremely  eager  to  diver- 
sify their  energy  supply  sources.  In  1962, 
Japan  was  negotiating  an  agreement  with  the 
Russians  to  extend  the  y.ikutsk  oil  Una  to  a 
Pacific  port  In  return  for  gas,  3  deal  similar  to 
the  one  Japan  and  Gulf  Oil  are  now  consider- 
ing. American  oil  and  gds  interests  attempted 
to  limit  Soviet  gas  and  oil  exports,  and  ac- 
cused the  USSR  of  dumping  oi!  and  gas  and 
pricing  politically.  The  United  States  pres- 
sured Jnpan  to  bacH  off  on  her  negotiations 
with  tbe  Russians  by  canceling  an  agreemeuc 
to  buy  Jet  fuel  from  the  Japanese  corporate 
giant,  Idemltsu.  Now,  the  Japanese  are  once 
again  anxiously  seeking  participation  in 
U5.-USSR  Joint  energy  ventiu^s.  Japan  is  a 
participant  In  the  Takutsk  LNG  exploration 
project,  but  not  In  the  North  Star  deal.  If 
North  Star  receives  Ex-Im  Bank  credit,  and 
the  LNG  ventiu-e  does  not,  Japan  will  once 
again  have  been  entirely  cut  out  of  the  new 
energy  market  by  the  United  States — hardly 
an  inducement  to  cordial  Japanese- American 
relations. 

The  Multinational  Subcommittee  is  con- 
cerned about  other  foreign  policy  questions 
RR  well:  What  Impact  will  the  Joint  U.S,- 


ment  of  a  Joint  US. -USSR  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  bring  Soviet  officials  and  American 
businessmen  together.  Both  the  Sovieu  and 
the  Americans  operate  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  there  already  exists  an  In:er.ja- 
ilonal  Chamber  of  Commerce  *lth  broad 
industrial  repieeentaiion  which  could  have 
served  the  purpose  spelled  out  in  the  proto- 
col. Several  sources  have  verified  Subcom- 
mittee contentions  that  Adnilnlatratlon  offi- 
cials rejected  reliance  oii  the  chambers  be- 
cause they  were  too  large  and  could  not  be 
directed  in  the  same  way  a  smaller,  more  ex- 
clusive group  might  be.  So  instead  of  uflng 
exi&iliig  institutions.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Frederick  Dent  convened  a  group  of  twenty- 
six  chief  executive  officers  of  major  C.S,  mul- 
tlnatiounls  having   a  direct  interest  in  ex- 


cluded a  provision  enabling  the  Soviets  to 
establish  the  Kama  Purchasing  Commission, 
U.S.  companies  to  set  up  commercial  offices 
in  Moscow,  on  exchange  of  commercial  rep- 
resentatives, and,  most  Important,  the  grant- 
ing of  most-favored-natlon — non-dlscrlrain- 
aiory  tariff  treatment— to  the  Soviets.  Tills 
last  provision  has  been  the  focus  of  the 
Hou.se  and  Senate  attack.  A  bizarre  coalition 
of  cold  warriors  and  liberals  has  formed  to 
deny  the  USSR  most -favored -nation  treat- 
ment unless  it  permits  free  emigration  of 
its  citizens.  Intended  to  aid  Soviet  Jews  who 
wish  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Several  Senators 
have  said  that  some  members  of  the  coali- 
tion don't  give  a  damn  about  the  human 
rights  issue  but  are  only  Uiterested  In  killing 
d.  tente  with  the  Soviets.  The  Multinational 


d^?*liS„aiH  'Sr',!S,^'''''*-  !^P^>-C«'*  P^«s*-     Subcommittee  is  attempting  to  avoid  aiding 

dent     LWnald     Kemiiltl     a.-a«    rise  nnarAil     aUaI..         tt.^.^    ...t...    ».i..i.     .. _.     .     .    .         .       .  ". 


dent  Donald  Kendall  was  designated  chair- 
man of  the  organizing  board  and  is  now  co- 
chairman  of  the  Council.  The  group's  presi- 
dent is  Harold  B.  Scott,  a  former  Commerce 
Department  official  who  once  served  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Commliiee  to  Re-ele-t  the 
President. 

While  the  Council  professes  to  be  open  to 
all  companies  and  committed  to  expanding 
Us  narrow  membership  ba&e.  Us  fee  structure 
is  designed  to  discourage  all  but  those  large 
corporations  already  seriously  involved  in 
and  committed  to  East-West  trade.  Council 
dvies  range  from  81,000  per  year  for  an  asso- 
ciation membership  to  SiO.OOO  per  year  for  a 
corporation  with  sales  of  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion. Even  corporate  aircraft  giant  Boeing 
has  complained  about  the  CouncUs  fee 
schedule.  Although  Council  officials  claim  the 
srotip  does  not  participate  in  actual  nego- 
tiations between  Russians  and  American 
companies.  It  admits  to  steering  tbe  Russians 
toward  member  multinationals  that  might 
provide  the  Soviet  with  what  they  need.  The 
Council  will  not  disclose  Us  budget,  but 
sources  report  that  the  Soviets  and  American 
companies  contribute  almost  si  million  a 
year  to  the  Council's  operations. 

The  Nixon  Administration  possesses  mech- 
anisms for  dissuading  trade  it  decides  is 
inimical  to  American  national  interests.  The 
Commerce  Department's  export  control  pro- 
gram has  authority  to  deny  export  licenses 
for  materials  which  could  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  ihe  military  potential  of  an- 
other nation.  In  1973  the  Department  pro- 
cessed 3.046  applications  for  material  des- 
tined for  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
the  USSR,  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  rejected 
106  applications  on  such  grounds.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  export  controls,  gas  and  oil  im- 
ports must  be  approved  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  The  PPC  must  also  ap- 
prove the  price  of  the  Imported  gas  and  oil 


ihcie  who  wi.sh  to  see  detente  destroyed  and 
yet  to  subject  the  structure  of  economic 
d.  tcaic  to  public  ej;ainlnation  and  criticism. 


lcan.Chm«e  relatlona?  How  will  such  ven-     negouated  by  the  multinationals  aSl  th* 


'  win  such  ven- 
tures affect  US. -European  relatione?  In  the 
Tytimen  oU  field  project  negotiations,  the 
Russians  have  been  pressing  the  Japanese 
.ind  the  United  States  for  an  agreement  to 
build  a  railroad  rather  than  a  pipeline  to  de- 
liver the  oil.  The  railroad's  terminal  would 
be  close  to  the  Chinese  border.  What  effect 
would  such  a  project  have  on  the  already  del- 
icate state  of  U.S.-Chlua  affairs? 

The  Administration  has  managed  to  exert 
substantial  control  so  far  over  multinational 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets  through  several 
mechanisms.  A  former  White  House  official 
has  told  the  Multinational  Subcommittee 
that  every  venture  costing  more  than  tS  mil- 
lion Involving  the  U.S.  Government  must  be 
approved  by  the  White  House.  Another  unof- 
iicial  mechanism  of  Administration  manip- 
ulation, and  one  which  affords  multina- 
tionals an  Inside  track  on  East-West  trade,  is 
the  US. -USSR  Trade  and  Economic  Council. 


Russians,  however,  the  companies  would  be 
assured  a  market  for  their  gas  and  oil  even 
If  cheaper  energy  sources  are  located. 

The  Administration  has  established  a  cab- 
inet level  East-West  Trade  Policy  Commit- 
tee, chaired  by  Henry  Kissinger,  Jack  Ben- 
nett,  Undersecretary   for   Monetary   Affairs 


NUCLEAR  SPREAD  IS  A 
WORLD  MENACE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent,  editorial  in  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
"Nuclear  Spread  Is  a  World  Menace." 
points  up  what  could  be  the  prolalem  all 
nations  in  the  not-too-distant  future  will 
have  to  face  up  to  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  survival. 

Thirty  years  ago.  with  what  has  been 
described  as  our  country's  two  greatest 
allies — the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans — 
tlie  United  States  had  many  months  in 
which  to  mobilize  its  defenses  against  a 
possible  enemy. 

Now,  because  of  the  telescoping  of 
time  and  ^pace  along  with  the  new  nu- 
clear force  available  to  modern  weap- 
oni-y,  we  would  be  luclcy  to  have  a  few 
minutes. 

In  this  connection,  let  us  note  that  one 
of  the  members  of  the  nuclear  club  who 
has  consistently  refuiied  to  sign  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  is  reported  to  have 
made  an  agreement  with  another  coun- 
ti-y.  not  a  member  of  the  nuclear  club,  to 
fmnish  the  latter  with  nuclear  reactors 
which  would  produce  enough  nuclear 
material  to  give  that  nation  the  capabil- 
ity of  manufacturing  from  200  to  250 
Hiroshima  bombs  per  year. 

I  aslf  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial in  question  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

irrom  the  Kansas  City  Star,  July  Ja.  1874) 

NoctEaa  SpacAO  Is  a  Worui  Menace 

Who  shall  be  next  to  blast  its  way  Into  the 

•uuclear    club"    of    nations?    Intelligence 


with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
and  for  providing  American  companies  with 
trade  guidelines. 

Congress,  however,  has  considerable  lever- 
age over  such  trade.  Opponents  of  dt^tente 
are  attempthig  to  block  the  Administration's 
request  to  extend  the  Ex-Im  Bank's  charter 
for  another  year  and  to  raise  Bx-Im  credits 
from  J20  blUlon  to  $30  bUUon.  In  the  House 
a  majority  signed  a  resolution  which  calls 
for  a  moratorium  on  credits  to  the  Soviet 
The  protocol  signed  In  June  1973.  during  Union  untn  the  Senate  acU  on  the  Admln- 
the  Washington  summit  meeting  between  istratlons  trade  bill.  The  trade  agreement 
Klxon  and  Breshnev.  called  tor  the  establish-     negotiated   with  the  Russians  In   1972  in- 


responsible  for  coordinating  economic  policy 


well— are  pondering  that 
gruesome  question  these  days.  In  Washing- 
ton there  Is  word  that  U.S.  Intelligence 
analysts  rate  India  and  Argentina  as  prime 
candidates  to  develop  nuclear  weapons. 

India  disclaims  any  tntentlomi  to  produce 
atomic  arms  despite  that  country's  May  18 
explosion  of  a  nuclear  device.  Tlie  official 
Indian  version  is  that  the  tested  device  was 
for  peaceful  purposes  such  as  earth-movmg. 
But  some  Indian  officials  and  military  leaders 
have  long  been  known  to  want  a  nuclear 
arsenal  both  for  prestige  and  to  Intlmdate 
neighboring  Pakistan.  The  PaJclstanls  are 
understandably  alarmed  and  so  are  many 
other  Asians. 

The    worst    Immediate   re«>ult   of   ludla'a 
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venture  into  atomic  explosives  Js  that  It  puts 
forward  a  bad  example  for  others.  11  a 
country  as  poor  and  underdeveloped  as  India 
can  Join  the  small  group  of  nuclear  "have" 
nntlons.  others  that  canriot  reaUy  afford 
'ills  status  seem  likely  to  aspire  to  It  any- 
-ay.  Red  China  and  France  previously  set 
>id  esumples  for  India  and  any  other  states 
irh  atomic  military  ambitions. 
At  present  the  nuclear  club  has  six  mem- 
lers— the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union. 
Sriialn.  France.  India  and  China,  At^cntiua. 
lirazil.  South  Africa  and  Israel  are  thought 
10  be  most  likely  to  Join  the  ILst  next  iX. 
indeed.  Israel  does  not  aJreadly  posses  some 
kind  of  concealed  nuclear  capability.  Egypt 
also  hiny  be  pointing  itself  In  this  direction. 
Some  arms  specialists  have  estimated  that 
I  here  could  be  20  nuclear  statis  bv  1965  and 
fveu  50  by  the  year  2000. 

When  the  Treaty  on  the  Noa-Proliferatlou 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  was  negotiated  in  1968 
and  entered  into  force  two  years  later,  tlie 
Intent  was  to  freeze  membership  in  the 
nuclear  club.  Obviously  it  has  not  worked 
out  as  Intended  even  though  106  countries 
have  signed  the  pact  and  83  of  them  also 
have  ratified  it.  But  there  are  holdouts,  too, 
and  these  could  u|^t  the  present  nuclear 
balance  of  terror.  Obviously  a  great  deal  of 
missionary  work  needs  to  be  done  In  behalf 
ol  not  spreading  nuclear  weapoiu  until  the 
point  Is  reach  when  a  safe  world  is  no  longer 
possible. 
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REPEALING  THE  FORMOSA 
RESOLUTION 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  United 
States-Chmese  relations  are  presently  at 
0  slowed-down  pace.  At  such  an  interval. 
buttressing  tlie  Shanghai  Communique 
by  repealing  the  1955  Formosa  Resolu- 
tion would  be  appropriate. 

Robert  W.  Barnett.  former  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East 

Asian  affairs  recently  urged  this  action 

legislation  I  sponsored  In  the  Senate  and 
not?  before  the  House — as  well  as  other 
moves  the  United  States  could  take  in- 
crease the  snails  pace  of  the  Washington- 
Peking  relationship  toward  normalcy  and 
full  diplomatic  relations. 

I  recommend  Mr.  Bametfs  analvsls 
that  appeared  in  the  July  24  Baltimore 
Sun  to  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd. 

There  behig  no  objection,  tlie  article 
«  as  ordered  to  be  prii-.ted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  theBaUlmore  Sun  July  24.  1974| 

BtTTTRESSINC  THE  SHAKCHAI  COSlMrKlQUE 

(By  Robert  W.  B.arnett| 
Washiwotok.— Trust  m  the  Shanghai 
Communique,  as  a  contract  between  gov- 
ernments, should  be  restored.  It  has  been 
loolted  upon  too  much,  perhaps,  as  a  private 
understanding  tietween  Secretary  KUslnger 
nnd  Prime  Minister  Chou  En-lal  and  their 
principals,  whose  eltectlve  exercise  ot  au- 
thority Is  currently  being  questioned  vari- 
ously on  grounds  of  tauing  health.  Interven- 
lion  of  foreign  policy  concerns  other  than 
Slno-Amcrlran  relations,  and  the  distracting 
efTects  of  various  domestic  challenges. 

The  stabilizing  inaueuce  of  the  Shanghai 
Communique  In  strategic  calculation  within 
tbe  Paclflc  region  is  too  Important  to  be 
allowed  to  depend  upon  the  fragile  magic 
of  personalities. 

Secretary  Kissinger  has  recognized  this 
reed  m  teUing  audiences  that  "deaplte 
periodic  accounte  of  aupiwaed  ups  and  downs 
m  our  bilateral  relations,  there  should  be  no 


doubt  In  anyone's  mind,  that  from  the 
United  States  point  of  view,  we  remain  firmly 
on  course.  ...  No  policy  of  this  administra- 
tion has  had  greater  bipartisan  support  than 
the  normalization  ot  relatlo:n  betti-ccn  the 
United  stales  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
ChUia." 

Senator  J.iokson.  recently  rcuimed  from 
reklnj.  now  favors  full  uormallzallon  of 
I'^plomatlc  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 
Ambassador  Bruce,  soon  expected  m  Wash- 
melon  for  consultations,  perhaps  In  connec- 
li  jn  wi  th  another  visit  by  Secreiary  Kissinger 
lo  Peking,  win  report  that  he  hears  fears  ei- 
pre»'?d  In  Peking  of  Washington  backsUdIng 
i:om  Shanghai  Communique  commitments. 
Waahmgton's  commlLment  to  detente 
wunld  be  reinforced  by  seemg  that  a  variety 
of  more  or  less  Inconspicuous  actions  begin 
1 J  originate  In  various  parts  of  the  govern- 
menl — with  respect  to  Taiwan. 

The  first  of  several  useful  moves  could  be 
for  the  Executive  Branch  lo  applaud  Senate 
approval  of  S.  3473  where,  in  Section  Four, 
the  FoiTuosa  Resolution  of  Jauuiiry  20  196S 
Is  repealed.  This  resolution  Is  something  other 
tlian  our  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with  the 
Republic  of  China  which  commlis'  the  trnUed 
states  to  defend  a  treaty  area  comprising 
Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  In  case  of  miii- 
lary  attack,  and  Is  respected  silently  in  the 
Shanghai  understandings. 

The  1955  resolution  savs  that  If  military 
activity  outside  of  the  treaty  area  could  bs 
construed  as  Intended  to  threaten  the  treaty 
area,  the  President  is  authorized  to  employ 
.\merlcan  armed  forces  to  oppose  it.  TTils 
resolution  gave  congressional  authority  for 
Washington's  support  of  Taipei  during  Uio 
frightening  Quemoy  crLsIs  In  1958. 

That  historic  crisis  planted  seeds  of  dis- 
trust between  Pelting  and  Moscow:  open 
Sino-Sovlct  hostility  became  apparent  Just  a 
ntlle  while  later.  That  crisis  also  revealed 
that  Quemoy  was.  from  Peking's  standpoint 
worthless  in  Itself  but  was  a  symbol  of  Pe- 
king's and  Taipei's  common  contenuon  that 
there  Is  but  One  China— a  strategic  linchpin. 
When  as  envisaged  In  the  Shanghai  Com- 
munique, Chinese  on  both  sides  of  the  Tai- 
wan strait  start  talking  together.  Quemoy 
with  Its  massive  Investment  in  fortlftcatlons 
and  manpower  wUl  be  a  part  of  the  bualncss 
on  their  agenda,  -nie  Executive  Branch  should 
applaud  a  congressional  action  which  snya 
that  the  future  of  the  offshore  islands  is 
their  business  and  their  business  alone. 

Second,  the  United  States  should  encour- 
age Taipei— the  Republic  of  China— to  dif- 
ferentiate detente,  which  can  present  con- 
structive tacucal  opportunities,  from  rap- 
prochement, which  might  have  far-reach- 
Ujg  strategic  consequences.  Taipei  now 
sunds  stiffly  aside  from  the  detente  with 
Pekhig  being  sought  by  Washmgton,  Tokyo 
and  in  many  quarters  of  South  and  South- 
cist  .'isia.  In  fact,  Taipei  condemns  moves  to- 
ward construcuve  foreign  rchitlons  between 
Peking  and  other  capitals.  It  was  a  petulant 
anachronism,  for  example,  when  Taipei  tried 
to  block  Tokyo's  clvu  aviation  agreement 
with  Peking.  Instead.  Taipei  should  recoU 
that  even  under  the  almost  forgotten  Hall- 
steUi  Doctrine.  Bonn  traded  with  the  East 
and  should  observe  that  even  President  Park 
of  South  Korea  recogtuzes  that  for  hUn  to 
talk  with  North  Korea  Is  necessary  within 
his  strategic  environment.  Washington 
should  Inform  Taipei  plainly  that  for  It 
not  to  trade  or  talk  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  creates  a  rUk  of  being 
viewed  as  a  troublemaker  within  the  area 
and,  lu  time,  a  prospect  of  crippling  Lsola- 
tlon  tor  Itself. 

Third,  Washington  should  make  for  it- 
self frequent  opportunity  to  advertise  the 
substantial  reductions  of  United  Sutes  mUl- 
tary  forces  on  and  related  to  Taiwan  and 
e.xplala   that   they  represent   carrying  out 


f  c  gener.il  strategic  Intention  of  the  Shang- 
hai Communique.  Doing  this  would  put  Ui 
context  the  recent  puzzling  sale  of  sub- 
marines to  Tjlpel  which  was.  actually,  mere- 
ly completion  of  a  transaction  commenctj 
long  before  the  Shanghai  undersundlngs. 

Senator  Juckson  may  have  preempted  an- 
other m.-vo  which  the  Executive  Branch 
i.^.ould  be  making— to  declare  that  ti.e 
longer  term  Amencin  gcal.  implicit  hi  the 
luiliimge  and  spirit  of  the  Shanghai  Cjm- 
niu:ilque.  Is  the  establishment  of  a  full 
scale  United  sutes  diplomatic  csLabllsh- 
nient  in  Peking,  while  pi-eservmg  something 
like  a  United  States  liaison  office  in  Taipei. 
.S'irf;vcmg  this  deilullion  of  our  objectl-.c 
Might  provcKe  inconvenient  e.xplotallnn  tf 
heretivfcre  Intractable  questions. 

The  sli&nghal  Communique  would  be  re- 
confirroed  significantly,  however,  uj  having 
Washington  seem  to  be  declarl.ig  that  Tai- 
wan should  be  but  another  province  of  One 
China,  with  Peking  administering  China'? 
foreign  and  defense  policies,  thus  eilmluat- 
mv  ih?  Taiwan  strait  as  an  arena  lor  lor- 
el,.'n  muitary  Interventlou,  whUe  at  the 
same  time  Indicating  that  the  different  his- 
torical, economic  and  cultural  realities  ol 
Taiwan  Justified  political  arrangements  that 
allowed  differences,  and  some  separatcnc^-. 
for  Taiwan. 

Both  Peking  and  Taipei  might  well  have 
objections  to  any  position  by  Washlugton. 
perhaps  arguing  that  it  constitutes  inter- 
vention In  China's  Internal  affairs.  But  so 
long  OS  the  .Mutual  Defense  Treaty  of  19i4 
remains  on  the  books,  Washington  is  en- 
titled to  express  a  view  as  lo  what  ml{£ht  te 
done  by  others  to  make  tliat  treaty  l-rrcie- 
vant.  unnecessary  and  obsolete. 

Were  we  to  declare  thu  to  be  our  hope 
and  wish,  Taipei  might  act  in  ways  de- 
•Igiied  to  convince  the  American  people  tliot 
it  deserved  protection  because  It  had  no  hcs- 
t;'e  Intent  of  its  o«'u  toward  anyone. 

MeanwhUe.  Peking  might  be  encouraged 
lo  offer  to  TAlpel  arrangements  which  ac- 
commodate peacefully  the  two  economic  and 
wclal  syslenis  one  to  the  other,  and  would 
credibly  end  Jusllflcatlon  for  any  future 
United  states  lulerferencc  lu  the  Internal 
i.n'alrs  ct  Cbin.v 


r.ESIDDAL  FUEL  ALLOCATION 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  recently 
agreed  vlth  many  New  England  Sena- 
tors, Congressmen,  and  citizens  on  the 
need  to  reverse  its  earUcr  decision  to  de- 
allocate residual  fuel  oil  by  August  1. 

Although  tlic  initial  decision — follow- 
ing a  hearing  in  which  17  of  19  witnesses 
opposed  deallocation— from  FEA  was  to 
merel.v  delay  its  decision  for  a  month.  I 
hope  the  FEA  decision  will  be  to  aban- 
don its  deallocation  proposal  entiiely  in 
view  of  the  etidence  presented. 

Along  ttith  other  New  England  Sena- 
tors. I  wrote  to  tlie  FEA  urging  them  to 
maintain  the  residual  fuel  oil  allocation 
program.  In  reading  the  testimony  sub- 
mitted to  the  FEA,  I  am  even  fuillur 
convinced  that  the  Interests  of  New  Eng- 
land citizens — who  use  25  percent  of  the 
entire  Nation's  residual  oil — villi  be 
served  by  maintaining  that  program. 

Because  of  the  impressive  documenta- 
tion presented  in  the  testimony  of  John 
G.  Buckley,  representing  the  Independent 
Fuel  Terminal  Operators  Association,  on 
this  Lssue.  I  would  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  it  and  several  articles  on  the 
subject  be  printed  in  the  Rrcop.D. 
There  beUig  no  objection,  the  maleilul 
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was  ordered  to  be  prhiled  in  the  Record, 
Bs  follows: 

-^T\T»-M'?ii  OP  John  G.  Biii.'kiey  on  Bthaif 
r-v  ni»*rNnrFT.NOfHr  Fcm.TkiimixalOpeiv*- 

iitur'ouK-ii:  Mv  «nn»c  ii  John  G-  Bti<-tcle>-. 
\  f  ■\  ?  Vict*  prtsWt-m  ol  Norlheas-  Pt'tro'eum 
(  .ipjiMtlon  or  B»j*lon.  .^^asfiaclll'*elts.  I  tuii 
»  nieinber  of  t»ip  ReHoiuj;  S'lbcomniit'cc  of 
il«i  N.iiioi:.-iI  Petroletun  Coi.n.ii  and  wns  a 
»iicaii)cr  of  the  rniergency  Petrnleimi  f?upply 
Caniinlttre  estabU'^taed  In^t  winter  by  the  OS- 
fice  of  Oil  and  Gas;  T  nni  a  memher  of  the 
Massachuselts  nid  Rhode  Island  Enitrgea?v 
Energy  Stipply  Coi  inMiteett. 

With  me  )3  Mr.  Jerome  S.  Droder.  a  Vice 
President  of  North-.iile  Iiidtistrles  Corpora- 
tion of  Melville.  Long  Island.  New  York.  Mr. 
Broder  has  been  in  the  retail  arid  wholesale 
fuel  oU  business  for  nearly  20  years;  he  wn« 
President  of  tlie  Long  Island  Oil  TemunpH 
AssoclaMon  for  two  years  aiid  is  a  member 
of  the  Energy  Crisis  Comniiitce  of  the  Oi' 
Heat  Institute  of  Long  Island. 

We  are  appearing  today  on  belmll  of  the 
Independent  Fuel  Terminal  Operators  As- 
)-:ociation,  which  is  composed  of  18  companies 
who  operate  deepwaier  oil  terminals  along 
the  East  Coast  from  Maine  to  Florida-  Xono 
IS  afllUaied  with  a  major  oil  company.  Mem- 
bers market  residual  fviel  oils  (No.  4.  5  and  6 
fuels),  home  heating  oil  (No.  2  fuel)  and 
gasoline  at  the  whoIe:ia1e  and  retail  level. 
Before  discussing  the  Proposed  Rulemak- 
ing Itself,  it  might  be  useful  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Administrotion  if  we  provided  a  brief 
description  of  East  Coast  residual  fuel  oil 
market  and  the  role  of  Independent  deep- 
water  terminal  operators  la  that  market. 

1.    CAST     COAST     MARKLT3 

Almooi  half  of  the  nation's  residual  fue! 
oU  ts  consumed  in  the  Northeastern  states.- 
Of  the  national  total  of  925.000.000  bbls  (2.- 
535.000  b  dl.  441,300.000  (1.209,000  b  d).  or 
47.7'".  Is  used  in  the  NorUieast.  New  England 
consumes  173,000.000  bbjs.  Nen-  York.  176.- 
300.000  bbls  and  New  Jersey  92,000.000  bbls." 

The  remainder  of  District  I '  consumes 
about  90.000.000  bbls.  or  10^  of  the  natloua) 
total.  Therefore  of  the  total  national  con- 
sumption, nearly  60'.  takes  place  along  the 
Eastern  seaboard. 

Residual  fuel  oil  ts  a  heavy  oll.^  itsually 
transported  and  stored  in  a  heated  state, 
which  has  a  high  Hash  point  (l.e.  it  bums 
only  at  very  high  temperatures)  and  is 
biu-ned  In  large  furnaces.  The  proportional 
usage  of  this  product  varies  from  area  to 
area,  but  the  following  national  totals  provide 
a  useful  guide: " 

Vse  PiTct^nt  .ihuic  o/  market 

Electric  utilities , 47.03 

Heating 30.21 

Zuduscrlal  use -™,— -  15.81 

Vessels  (bunkering) 8.41 

Oll-compauy  use 3.60 

Military 2.66 

Railroads    _._. ,„    o.  12 

Other ..^.L ^,-    0.96 


ToUl    _ 100.0 

In  New  England,  utilities  consume  50';. 
of  the  total  residual  fuel  oil.  Space  beating 
(apartment  houses,  hospitals,  schools,  stores. 
office  buildings,  shopping  plazas,  factories) 
occount  for  30',  and  nearly  20  ^  Is  used  by 
tudusiry  in  manufacturing  processing  and 
for  the  generation  of  steam. 

In  tlie  New  York,  New  Jersey  area  utilities 
consume  46':  of  Uie  total;  the  remaining 
use  relationships  are  similar  to  New  Ene- 
lands- 

Currently  U.3.  domestic  reflnerles  produce 
appioxlmately  35  ;=  of  the  total  consumed 
nailojiwide.  Imported  supplies  account  for 
over  90  .  of  tiie  toul  consumed  In  the  North- 
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eastern  states.  Of  the  ;ot?.l  imported,  ap- 
proximately 80' J  comeifroat  Western  Hemi- 
sphere refineries:  Caribbean  residual  capac- 
ity Is  largfcly  !n  the  h.iuds  of  t,\.i  iuttrna- 
tlonal  major  oil  companies,  Exxon  and  Shell 
)  A5hi;fr)  who  control  more  than  50'.;>  of  tlie 
production.  Stgnmcant  Western  Hemisphere 
'■.ipdcUy  ;"!  fli^  aperated  by  Tcvaco,  Amerada 
He>-.  rVhi;!))  I.s.i.id-'j  a;id  BORCO  tP- 
Jir.tjia"). 

!'(•:.  !"-'trtr't I  T'l.'-  M|  riif  ntsi  rrmat  u.itrktt 
Independent  mrtrketer*.  pnrticnlarty  ter- 
minal operator-;,  piny  a  f^i^nlflcanr  role  l.t 
!hf  importation.  dl.><n-lbutloii  and  i<ale  of 
lesiduai  fuel  oli  in  the  Northeastern  r.tate.--. 
Members  of  our  A«i*ooJ»riou  own  and  oper.iif 
.-tuiMiTamfal  dorUnp.  qtorage.  pipeline  and 
trAnaportation  facilities  fnr  this  product.  Ten 
c.f  oiir  members  mrttket  sa*.  of  the  residual 
fuel  oil  consumed,  exclusive  of  utUliics.  in 
i:ie  six  New  E-igland  states  and  48'-  of  the 
rp>irtv!!»l  f»iel  oil  consumed,  m  the  slates  of 
Ntw  York  and  New  Jersey."  Members  own  or 
ront'ol  18  million  b:»r(els  of  rosidual  fuel  o!i 
st-ji-nge  Htonsj  the  East  Coast. 

In  addiMon  other  East  Coa«  Independeiu 
pnrchase  oArgo  O  e.  lanker)  quantities  and 
enter  ln»o  ■ihrotir'ipuf  agreements  under 
which  storage  ui  deep-.rater  terminals  is 
rented.  Independent  barge  operators  and  in- 
dependent dealers  also  play  a  signlflcant  role 
in  the  distribution  and  delivery  of  the  prod- 
uct. In  the  case  of  my  own  company.  North- 
e-»si  Petroleum.  =.(>me  90'.  of  the  total  resid- 
ual OU  handled  is  sold  by  us  at  reta'l  di- 
rectly to  industrial,  commercial  and  re.=:- 
dentlal  customers. 

2.  Comments  on  notice  of  /^rnpovfrf 
rutemaking 
The  Independent  Fuel  Tennina!  Operatoi-* 
A.*sociatton  is  strongly  opposed  to  exempiion 
of  residual  fuel  oil  from  the  Mandatory  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Regulations.  We  believe 
that  the  proposal  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  of  July  d  Is  ill  conceived  and  Is 
based  on  a  superficial  and  incorrect  assess- 
ment of  the  residual  fuel  oil  market.  Further 
wo  believe  that  the  procedures  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  Federal  Energy  AdmlnUtralion 
violate  three  Acts  of  Congress  ■  and  the  sub- 
:iiantlve  bases  of  the  Proposed  Rulemaking 
violate  the  Emeruency  Peiroleiini  Ailocaiion 
Act  Of  1973. 

a.  Procedural  Defects 
The  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  coa- 
tdins  three  procediu-al  defects: 

First.  Hufflclent  time  is  not  been  given  for 
review  of  the  comments  being  filed  by  the 
public.  Under  the  timetable  established  by 
the  deadline  for  UTitfen  comments  is  Mon- 
day, July  22  and  the  oral  hearlng.<)  are  being 
bold  on  July  22  and  23.  The  proposed  effective 
date  of  the  deallocation  is  August  1.  Under 
Section  4(gi  (2)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  (PL93-159).  no  rec- 
ommendation can  become  effective  until  It 
has  been  before  the  Congress  "at  least  five 
days  during  which  the  Hou.<»e  was  in  Session 
and  at  least  five  days  diu-lng  which  the 
Senoie  was  in  Session."  and  neither  House 
has  ♦aken  negative  action.  July  27  and  28 
are  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  Congress  will  be  in  session  on  those 
daj-?.  Therefore,  if  the  PEA  recommendaviou 
Is  to  be  effecil\-e  on  August  1,  it  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Coneress  by  the  morning 
of  July  25. 

Thus,  If  the  oral  hearings  take  only  one 
day  (July  22).  the  PEA  has  permitted  Itself 
two  days  (July  23  and  24)  to  review  the 
statements,  evidence  and  data  submitted;  If 
the  oral  hearings  take  two  davg,  which  ap- 
parently will  be  the  case,  the  FEA  has  per- 
mitted itself  only  one  day  (July  24)  to 
review  the  submissions.  In  actual  fact  the 
FEA  has  allowed  itself  no  time  to  review 
the  commenu  since  the  transcripts  of  the 
hearings  cannot  be  available  until  a  dav  or 
two  .Tfter  the  hearings. 


o::vlcu^Iy  no  serious  review  is  pos,slble.  In 
ittct  we  believe  that  no  serious  review  was 
e\er  planned  and  that  the  procedures— com- 
men-s  and  oral  her  rings— are  a  farc«,  Oa- 
?lt.ncd  to  give  vciuc  semblance  of  legality  to 
a  decision  rejuhed  more  than  a  month  r^o 
The  procedures  being  followed  by  FEA 
.-t-e.  fn-lu'ii  /VkjV.  in  vioLulou  of  the  iwtter 
!»  (l  ■•pirit  of  bCionU  Arts  oi'  cor.presa  and 
i.ir.uTomcour'  decltlons, 

Hftuii^.  lUv  R;tletn»kiu8  *nr,  not  complete 
■Tirt  ffTeciive  on  the  date  oi  publication  m 
thn  >Vtierpl  rrgtstcr.  Jiilv  5.  On  page  24670 
r«'  ih:  Rc^lrter  of  that  daie.  the  followin  • 
'    •itment  l^mBd«': 

■■T;;e  Fi:.'»  liru.  coMchiaed  tliat  cusrp'.t  an-"! 
uruje.tcrt  Jiupplles  of  residual  fuel  oil  from 
•  i'lli  rtonesiic  and  foreign  iouiccs  are  ade- 
quaie  In  meet  demand  through  the  end  of 
nu.r  \fAr  TUc  TKA  also  believes  that  residual 
fuel  op  mny  m  exempted  from  mandator;- 
fiioca.lun  at  this  time  consistent  with  the 
objecUves  op'  tiie  Act  and  without  creating 
shortages  of  (nirie  oil  or  other  refined  pe- 
iroleum  prodticia  .subfect  lo  the  Act.  The 
d-Mii  whirh  support  these  conclusions,  and 
fii  fxnia  lailon  of  ihe  data,  are  contained 
tn  Appendix  A  Of  this  notice.  A  more  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  FEA's  method  of 
esDmsiing  supply  and  forecasting  demand 
pnd  of  PEA  data  analysis  is  contained  in 
FFO  Technical  Report  74-3.  Residual  Ptjel 
Oil  Supply  and  Demand  Forecasts.  July 
11* 74— December  1974.  copies  of  which  may 
lie  obiauied  from  the  oiTlce  of  Public  Afialrs 
FEA.  Witshlnglon.  D.C.  20461."' 

From  JiUy  5  to  July  15— a  period  of  10 
days— repeated  attempts  were  made  by  our 
Association  and  bv  other  persons  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  FEA  Technical  Report  74-^.  It  was 
simply  not  available.  We  were  given  a  va- 
riety of  reasons  for  lt«  unavailability:  it 
dldnt  exist:  it  existed,  but  the  public 
<<)uldn  t  see  it;  it  had  not  been  finished 
The  primary  fact  Is  that  it  was  not  avall- 
Hbie  for  inspection  and  review  by  the  public 
Tlie  statement  with  reference  to  this  Report 
In  the  July  5  Federal  Register  was  incor- 
rect, and  it  was  made  avaUable  only  7  days 
prior  to  the  dat«  for  filing  comments;  many 
witnesses  obviously  did  not  have  sufUclent 
time  for  review. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  dociunent  is 
vital;  it  provides  the  public  with  critical  in- 
formation needed  to  assess  the  basis  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  supply  and  demand  data  devel- 
oped by  FEA,  and  on  which  PEA  based  lU 
decision  to  remove  controls  from  residual 
fuel  oil.  Full  opportunity  for  review  and 
analysis  of  the  Technical  Report  should  have 
been  provided,  as  a  matter  of  fairness,  equity 
and  of  law. 

Further,  the  faUure  of  FEA  to  make  the 
Technical  Report  available  as  announced 
raised  serious  doubta  as  to  its  existence  as 
a  completed  document  on  July  5.  And  if  it 
d:d  not  exist  In  completed  form  on  that 
dale  than  the  reliability  and  Integrity  of 
the  statistics  set  forth  in  Appendix  A  (Ped- 
e'-al  Register,  July  5.  1974.  pp.  24671-73)  of 
the  Proposed  Rulemaking  are  subject  to 
serfous  question. 

Most  important  of  all.  the  Rulemaking  was 
not  complete  and  therefore  was  not  legally 
tirectiveon  July  5. 

Third,  the  public  has  not  been  given  an 
acceptable  opportunity  to  request  to  appear 
at  these  oral  hearings,  On  page  24670  of  the 
Federal  Regisier.  the  following  statement 
is  made : 

"Any  person  who  baa  an  interest  in  the 
subject  of  the  bearing,  or  who  Is  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  group  or  class  of  persons  who 
has  an  Interest  in  the  subject  of  the  hear- 
ing, may  make  a  written  request  for  an  op- 
portunity to  make  oral  presentation.  Such  a 
request  .should  be  directed  to  the  Executive 
Secretariat  and  must  be  received  before  4:.'J0 
p.m.  e.d.t,.  July  15,  1974.  Such  a  reque-st  may 
be  hand  delivered  to  Room  3309.  New  Post 
Oiiice  Building.   I2ih  and  Pennsylvaiiia  Av- 
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ei'-e.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  ...  or  may 
be  submitted  by  Telex   (710-822-0155)." 

As  we  determined"-  this  la  not  a  Telex 
number  at  all:  it  Is  a  TWX  number.  And  the 
jiumber  I?  wrong:  th?  correct  number  Is  sub- 
•-taatially  different. 

The  corrected  nun-.ber  was  never  pnbli^ihed 
In  the  Federal  Register.  Thus  many  persons 
seeking  to  testify  mivy  not  have  been  able  to 
register  their  requests  with  the  FEA. 

This  la  another  example  of  the  fatal  de- 
fcfia  of  the  Rulemaking  and  of  FEA's  lack 
of  Interest  in  receiving  i.nd  levicwi'i^  com- 
menr.'s  from  the  public. 

b,  Substontlve  Dcfectn 
The  Kailce  of  Proposed  Riilemalclug  Lon- 
laltis  irlx   serious  substantive   defects:  " 

First,  It  (alls  to  pi*opo?e  that  residual  fuel 
cii  be  exempted  frcm  price  control?  at  the 
same  time  that  It  i'?  exempted  from  alloca- 
tion controls.  This  is  a  clear  violation  of 
Sections  4(a)  and  4ig)  of  the  Aliocatk-n 
Act.'-  Congress  intended  that  price  and  qv.an- 
tltatlve  control!i  be  Imposed  together  and  re- 
moved together.  R<-movin^  allocHtlou  con- 
trols alone  would  place  Independent  mar- 
keters of  re&ldTinl  fi.el  oil.  such  as  ourselves, 
at  a  severe  competitive  disadvantage  and 
would  lead  to  a  revival  cf  the  chaotic  condi- 
tions that  led  Conircsfi  to  adopt  ihe  Alloca- 
rion  Act  last  year. 

Second,  the  Proposed  Ruler.iaKlng  provides 
no  analysis  of  the  impact  of  deallocation  on 
the  price  of  re.siduil  fuel  oil.  Even  In  the 
Technical  Report  74-3  ciied  in  the  rulemak- 
ing as  the  ■•-  .  .  more  detailed  explanation 
of  the  FEA's  method  c«t  e.stimating  supply 
and  forecasting  dcmuid  .  ,  .'  there  Is  no 
analysis  of  price  Impnct. 

Indeed,  on  page  6  of  ihe  Technical  Re- 
port, In  attempting  to  explain  how  demand 
Is  forecast,  the  FEA  states:  "a  SLrtictural  de- 
mand equation  explains  how  much  fuel  us- 
ers would  desire  to  consume  gli-en  the  val- 
ues of  many  miportdut  parameters,  most  e^- 
pcltlly  tie  mirkoL  prices  cf  residual  fuel 
aiid  other  compeihig  energy  sources.  In  com- 
bination with  factors  influencing  supply,  a 
structural  demand  eouatlon  would  permit  an 
estimation  rf  equilibrium  lunrket  price  and 
quantity.  Tlie  forecasting  equation  used 
here  U  incomnlei*  with  respett  to  Identify- 
ing both  equilibrium  price  and  quantity" 
(EmpbasK  added). 

This  language  makes  clear  the  failure  ol 
the  Technical  Report  to  assess  the  impact  on 
prices. 

The  Technical  Report  goes  on  lo  stale 
'Forecasts  of  market  prices  arc  not  at- 
tempted." That  sentence  1%  easy  tj  under- 
stand, the  sentence  that  foUows  it.  however. 
Is  a  gem  of  economic  jargon;  it  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "As  discussed  below,  the  omission  of 
price  from  the  forecasting  equation  neces- 
sitates the  accDuuthig  for  price  effects  via 
exogenously  determined  adjustments  to  the 
forecasting  equation."  If  that  Is  not  clear 
the  following  two  sentences  may  help.  The 
first  reads.  'The  demand  equation  u&ed  is 
adjusted  for  these  exogenotvs  influences." 
That  Is  very  helpful  to  know,  but  nowhere 
does  it  explain  how  the  demand  equation 
used  Is  adjusted  for  these  influences.  Finally, 
the  paragraph  ends  up  with  a  statement.  "As 
a  result  the  adjusted  demand  estimate  is 
complete."  While  the  FEA  mav  feel  the  ad- 
justed demand  estimate  is  complete,  it  sim- 
ply Is  not.  In  fact  FEA's  analysis  in  the  FEA 
Technical  Report  and  in  the  rulemaking  In 
the  entire  area  of  price  Is  obviously  incom- 
plete. The  absence  of  any  meanlngftu  price 
analysis  is  an  inexcusable  omission. 
The  Actual  Impact  on  Price 
It  Is  essential  to  look  at  the  Impact  of  the 
proposed  deallocation  on  the  consumer  of 
residual  fuel. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Fir3t,  It  is  clear  that  there  will  be  ircrea^eo 
in  the  price  of  residual  fuel  purchased  by  In- 
dependent deepwater  terminal  operatrrj  lor 
side  to  the  Industrial,  commercial  and  re.'t;- 
dcntial  market  In  the  Northeastern  United 
Stnt2.i.  EKiictly  hew  much  prJ^i  will  go  up 
depend  on  the  grade  of  residual  fitel  in  quui- 
v.':n.  We  bslieve  the  prl.-c  f-r  hi.'jh  ^ulnhur 
level  residujil  fuel,  (2.S',  to  2.8'  sulphur 
and  high-ri  w.ll  rl^e  the  least,  while  the  price 
for  fie  lower  .lulphur  te^ildtul  fi'cls.  iihat  1-; 
.3.  .5.  a*!d  r  sulphur  r.**id.ii«'  lucl  o't)  will 
ii\.*  u'.i  :e  dr3mitlr,iny. 

Prl^s  nf  High  Sitlpltur  ^a'ls 
V.'e  sUo»ild  flrat  like  to  examine  Uts  hl^h 
suIph'T  rc3).wiu:<l  futl^  ivc'.t  a>  the2.o  -oa.8" 
tr.ide>.  Oc  ']••;  ac-cs:  t.>  V^a  k  h  yh  sulphur 
l,!e!.-i  Hurler  the  AT\ndat,,ry  AlLtcai  oi  Prc»- 
nr\  n.  iu'lepe-itleuiT  erekin;;  ic*  rcp'.ice  lost 
»''Pplt-*  in  lUe  inarkeipLire  will,  i.«vari4l>lv. 
t  >rn  »^Mln  ts  the  Cinblieau  ir>A.  fo  i:'c  y.imc 
5upi:'',»:r»  \\h(f  ..rp  now  rec^'ur.d  tu  .-upply  at 
t<.rL.j  cuitiract  pri..e%  ULler  U*e  Program. 
H'^^vevsr.  ai.u-e  ::;cieDPn'*e:it'i  w:ri  not  be  buy- 
cii-  under  c:JiUr.\ct  nsr  w:i!  sttppijers  be  re- 
quired tcj.onpply  at  the  ^'ormjl  cai*^.-'  contiuct 
pricvi.  a.s  they  have  b?c.i  undrr  the  alloca- 
tion progr.im,  tlie  Irdependents  will  '.e  forced 
ini  1  rli-  .-ipat  raariccl. 

Current  Spot  M.iri:et 
Todays  ^pr-f  market  prirefor2  8'-  sulphur 
fuel  in  the  Caribbean  l?ys  product  into  New 
Yolk  or  Bo5t3n  harbtir  at  abotit  35  cents  to 
4f)  cents  per  b.irrel  higher  than  the  current 
cargiii  cn.iiraci  prxc. 

That  means  that  the  elimination  of  the 
Program  will  automaticany  and  Immediately 
result  tn  a  40  cent  per  barrel  price  hike  for 
hide  pel  :dents. 

But  that  Is  not  the  end  of  the  possible 
prire  Inrr-ases.  TJe  sp:.t  market  1e  a  relatively 
thin  mnrket,  Bv  that  we  mean  that  the  great 
bulk  of  residual  fuel  moved  from  the  Carib- 
bean to  world  markets  Is  moved  under  con- 
ir.Hct  ajid  only  a  small  volume  Is  moved  on 
the  spot  niarket.  Thxis  any  sudden  Increase 
in  demand  for  spot  cargos  causes  a  quick  u'>- 
ward  adjustment  In  prices.  It  may  be  re- 
c.Uled  that  last  fall  and  earlv  winter,  when 
It  became  clear  that  residual  fuel  made  from 
Arab  crude  oU  would  not  be  arriving  in  the 
United  States  because  of  the  embargo,  the 
bpot  market  price  for  residual  fuel  in  the 
Caribbean  rose  dramatically,  to  over  820  per 
barrel.  We  do  not  suggest  that  the  current 
spot  price  for  high  sulphur  residual  fuel  of 
approximately  $9.90  per  barrel  (f.o.b.)  Ca- 
ribbeau  will  again  rise  to  the  range  of  $20 
and  above.  However,  we  flrmlv  believe  that 
the  current  40  cents  diffeientlai  between  spot 
and  cprgo  prices  will  grow  to  at  least  »1  per 
barrel  and  perhaps  more. 

Unfortunately  this  high  sulphur  content 
fuel  cannot  be  used  in  most  markets  of  the 
Northeast.  Restrictions  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act  have,  as  PEA  knows,  reduced  the  sul- 
phur content  of  residual  fuel  permitted  to 
be  u.'ied  legally  in  most  of  the  heavUy  popu- 
lated cities  and  states  on  the  East  Coast. 
At  the  present  time  in  the  New  England 
market  only  Afalne  allows  sulphur  levels 
as  high  at  2.5  , .  The  higher  sulphur  residual 
fuels  are  also,  of  course,  used  for  bunkers 
(I.e.  propulsion  fuel)  for  vessels.  Thus  the 
bunker  market  and  the  more  sparsely  popu- 
lated regions  In  Maine  or  In  upstate  New 
York  are  the  areas  that  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  higher  spot  price  for  high 
sulphur  residual  which  already  exists  and 
wlilch  we  believe  wui  grow  if  mandatory 
allocations  are  removed  as  proposed  In  the 
Rulemaking. 

Shortage  of  Lon  Sulphtir  Fuels 
Replacing  supplies  of  low  siUphur  fuel  will 
be  much  more  difficult— and  more  costly. 
Before  we  explain  the  world  market  price 
ttends  that  affect  the  lower  sulphur  residual 
fuels,  v.e  should  like  to  express  grave  doubts 


fbiut  the  basic  maertlou  In  the  FEA  rulc- 
m:iklr.E — that  t^ere  Is  ample  supply  of  ret-ui- 
ual  fuel  for  the  balance  of  this  year,  lu  (a-t 
the  very  low  sulrhur  residual  fuels  are  n  a 
cvt-.ildijje  i»j  Kufheient  quantity  even  at  Ihe 
present  t:me.  For  cvam^tlc,  my  own  couip  uiy. 
Worth-.ist  PetrLlcum.  has  h^d  gre.-,r  dUlculty 
i't  obtahiu-,i;  BUfhclent  quanttues  ol  .5  .  sul- 
p'jur  fuel  for  the  Bn&ton  markj?,  inUeert,  we 
ere  n\  jT^n'.lv  o^.-ntl.ig  unde*-  a  waiver  fr^ri 
the  birti!?  ci  ^Tafs9^;hv>et■.•■  to  allow  i«  Xo 
ira  hiv*^er  sulphur  rc-^KIu.il  r\iels  than  hcr- 
in.lly  permit  cd  ui.der  the  Clean  Air  A.t- 
llui-i  ihe  FE.\  Rfirertlun  ih-.t  &upplU-s  or* 
flt:e;,uaLe  is  vicn::,  in  lirije  -art  ter?u7e  ii 
fiil'a  to  lal-e  into  aecoimt  the  dliTpreut  srp- 
r!y  le.cL;  f.r  d  nerani  qu^iItLy  or  dJur;  - 
sill  J Ur. I  level  cjf  resdual  tULu' 
Rcplacemet-.t  cf  Low  Sulphur  FueU.-  Suppii?> 
We  af  ;n  fpeidcr.t  tcrmi..al  o-erators  fa:o 
.^r.-ious  problems  in  replacing  the  ku-cr  stu- 
rliur  rcsMunl  fuels  loa;  if  the  nundatorv  i>l- 
locKti^n  program  is  abandoned.  There  mav 
be  s^nie  who  think  the  major  suppliers  cT 
l:.wer  sulphur  fuels  in  the  Caribbeaq  wH! 
•  vciUuite:;r"  to  continue  .'.u'jplvtng  the  ind?- 
pe.iclouti  with  their  toial  requh^ments.  A 
look  ni  recent  history  does  not  moke  xij 
lio;-erul  the  majors  will  voluntarily  make 
their  limited  supplies  of  low  sulphur  residual 
fuc-i  available  at  equitable  prices.  Indeed  FEA 
bad  to  issue  direct  orders  to  t'el  these  majors 
to  begin  supplying  us  under  the  mandatcrj- 
prot,ram  earlier  thi-  year. 

Tlie  FEA  Is  mistaken  in  concluding  that 
Ihe  major  companies  have  changed  their  :tt- 
lUude.  The  experience  of  independent  mir- 
keii-rs  la  Europe  at  ihe  present  time  ser.js 
to  niustiate  our  point.  Attached  to  thii 
siaicmeiit  is  a  news  article  from  Petroleum 
Intelligence  Weekly  daiod  July  13. 1974  which 
makes  the  point  clearly."  Tlie  article  &tfltt-= 
that  i.idependent  marketers  in  Europe  are 
being  forced  to  consider  new  noproaches  to 
product  supply,  because  they  are  encounter- 
ing •'.  .  .  growing  reluctance  by  the  major 
oil  rompan-'s  to  renew  long-term' agreements. 
RTid  .ace  high  prices  and  thin  volume  on  the 
s^pct  markets." 

The  article  continues  by  otttliuing  eflorfs 
by  independent  marketers  In  both  West  Grr- 
jnany  and  Holland  to  Improve  their  supply 
situation.  It  also  notes  that  the  Dutch 
Economics  Ministry  has  ordered  nine  oU  com- 
panies to  supply  gasoline  to  one  large  in- 
dependent gasoline  chain  at  a  specified  price 
ond  that  the  Ministry-  is  studying  applications 
from  about  20  other  independents  asking  for 
similar  orders.  Th*  Dutch  Government  was 
forced  to  take  this  action  because  the  Oov- 
emments  allocation  program  Iniiituied  dur- 
ing the  embargo  crisis  had  expired  and  the 
Independent  marketing  company  In  question 
foui.d  'it  was  unable  to  make  new  supply 
agreements."  Thus  the  Dutch  Government 
ordered  nine  refiners  to  sell  gasoline  to  the 
independent.  Shell  OU  appealed  the  order 
to  the  Council  of  SUte  but  was  turned  dowii. 
The  Dutch  Government  indicated  in  its  de- 
cision that  It  wants  "to  mnlntiiin  a  viable, 
independent  segment  of  the  market."  If  that 
langtiage  sounds  familiar  it  is  becau.se  it  in 
one  of  the  prime  objectives  of  the  Emergency 
Allocation  Act — an  oblcpilve  which  this 
Ruiemaklng  will  un  "-rcut. 

Independent  Distribution  Function 
Tlie  reason  independent  marketers  such 
as  ourselves  have  been  able  to  fulfill  their 
normal  distribution  function  with  respect  to 
residual  fuel  oil  this  year  is  that  the  alloca- 
tion piogram  lias  required  major  refiners  to 
supply  leslduol  fuel  at  the  same  level  as  in 
the  base  year.  1973.  If  mandatorv-  controls 
are  lifted,  we  do  not  expect  the  majors  to 
step  in  and  take  care  of  our  needs  volun- 
tarily. Not  should  tlie  PEA  expect  it.'' 
If  ihe  FEA  removes  allocations  on  nealduji 
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fuel.  IndepeDdeut  terminal  operators  wUl  be 
forced  to  go  to  the  European  market  to  try 
to  buy  low  sulphur  residual  fuel  supplies 
Irom  independent  refiners  operating  tbars. 
These  refiners  do  have  a  good  deal  of  spare 
leaning  capacity  at  the  present  time.  In  fact, 
many  independent  refiners  in  Europe  have 
.^lafibcd  their  refining  runs  sharply  in  re- 
cent months.  So  there  la  no  question  that 
mere  la  the  supply  capability  In  Europe.  The 
mere  critical  question  is:  at  what  price/ 
Higher  Prices  for  Independent  Marketers 
In  order  to  understand  why  Independent 
marketers  stich  as  ourselves  will  have  to  pay 
much  higher  prices  for  low  sulphur  residual 
fuel  one  has  lo  understand  the  economics 
facing  an  Independent  European  refiner  to- 
day. Most  of  these  refiners  do  not  have 
elaborate  or  complex  desuIphu»l?atlou  ca- 
pacity tn  iheir  refineries.  To  make  low  sul- 
phur fuel  they  must  use  a  large  proportion 
of  low  sulphiu-  crude  oil.  The  low  surphur 
crude  oils,  such  as  Libyan.  Algerian  and  Ni- 
gerian, are  unfortunately  the  hi ^(hest -priced 
crudes  in  the  world  today. 

Moreover,  even  the  lower-priced  Middle 
East  crudes  cost  the  independent  refiner  a  lot 
more  than  they  cost  the  major  companies 
operating  In  those  Middle  East  countries. 
This  Is  true  because  the  majors  still  have 
a  sizeable  volume  of  so-called  "equity"  crude 
oil.  The  majors  are  today  buying  increasing 
quantities  of  "partlcipailon"  or  producing 
fjovernment-owned  crude  at  high  prices.  But 
the  weighted  average  cost  of  all  their  crude 
purchases  I5  relaUvely  low.  As  indicated,  the 
reason.  U  that  their  "equUr"  crude  is  ac- 
quired at  much  tower  coat  than  "participa- 
tion" crude. 
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l!i'lcp«r.<if,,>    Reanors  Poy  Mori'  tor  Micl- 
Eflst  Cnide 

Attached  Is  ail  article  rroni  Tlie  New  Vork 
Times  of  Saturday,  Jtil^  2D.  vhldi  shows 
tliese  numbers  rather  clearly." ' 

This  article  comments  on  the  fact  that 
British  Petroleum  ana  Gulf  oa  hove  Just 
leached  a  new  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Kuwait  to  purchase  crude  from  Ku- 
wait at  95':  of  pOBte-  price.  The  95  :,  figure 
works  out  to  S10.33  per  barrel  fob.  Kuwolt. 
The  article  olio  notes  that  the  equity  oil 
owned  by  OuU  anti  BP  coat  the  two  compa- 
nies about  e7.S0  per  barrel.  Gulf  and  BP  re- 
ceive 40-:  of  Kuwait's  production  in  tlie 
form  of  etiulty  oU.  Thus  the  weighted  aver- 
age price  for  all  Kuwait  crude  oil  lifted  b- 
BP  or  Gulf  will  work  out  to  49.57.  That  Is  a 
high  price  but  it  is  a  «l  .38  per  barrel  lower 
than  the  price  an  hidependeut  reUner  would 
have  to  pay  in  purchusUii;  oil  irom  Kuwait. 
Obviously  Kuwait  is  not  going  to  seU  Us  par- 
ticipation oil  at  a  price  any  lower  than  the 
tloab  HP  and  Gulf  have  agreed  to  pay.  So 
the  Independent  refiner  starts  out.  depending 
on  the  country  involved,  at  a  tl.25  to  ei  So 
per  barrel  higher  crude  oil  cost. 

Quite  apart  from  the  higher  crude  cost 
borne  by  the  Independent  refiner  in  Europe, 
he  is  olso  squeezed  in  another  way.  on  the 
revenue  or  Income  side.  The  problem  is  that 
the  Independent  refiner  cannot  take  foreign 
crtide  oU  an  turn  it  all  Into  low  sulphur  re- 
sidu.ll  fuel.  When  the  crude  oil  is  run 
through  the  reOnery.  gasoline  and  ga-wil 
(home  healing  oU  and  diesel  fuel)  are  also 
produced.  With  a  typical  light  crude  feed 
stock,  the  European  independent  refiner  will 
probably  achieve  no  more  than  a  50''  yield 
of  low  sulphur  residual  fuel.  The  balonre  of 
the  output  will  be  In  light  products. 

European  Conditions  Affect  U.S.  Prices 

Fcr  sfmplldty  one  can  usstune  that  the 

balance  of  products  are  roughly  25':,  gas- 

ulineetid  25'    gosoll.  In  actual  practice  lliew 


Fuotoulcs  at  end  >■[  aiticlc. 


volumes  -Alii  vary  depending  on  the  type  of 
crude  oil  run  and  the  sophistication  of  the 
refining  facility.  Under  otir  assumption  25 
barrels  of  gasoline.  25  barrels  of  gasoil  and 
50  barrels  of  low  sulphur  residual  fuel  will 
be  produced  for  each  100  barrels  of  crude 
ruu  at  the  plant.  The  gasoline  and 
gasoil  can  either  be  sold  by  the  In- 
depc-.ldeut  refiner  In  his  local  market  for 
local  consumption  or  It  can  be  exported.  If 
It  is  sold  In  the  local  market  in  most  cases 
it  must  be  sold  under  price  controls  similar 
to  those  that  exi-st  on  refined  products  tn  this 
country.  At  the  present  time  those  price 
control  levels  are  set  so  low  on  products  in 
many  European  countries  that  Indepetideut 
and  major  refiners  alike  are  having  great  dif- 
ficulty In  avoidhig  losses  on  theh'  sales. 

For  example,  the  President  of  Shell's  aRill- 
atc  In  France  recently  told  a  Parliamentary 
Energy  Study  group  that  the  average  price 
of  on  sold  In  l  he  French  market  is  about  80 
francs  a  ton  below  what  it  should  be.''* 
Eighty  francs  per  ton  is  about  520  per  ton 
or  S2  65  per  barrel. 

Even  if  we  a.'Kume  that  Shell's  President 
e.Xiggeratcs  a  bit  and  Is  trying  to  Include  a 
substantial  profit  element  in  bis  80  franc-a- 
ton  Bgure.  It  would  appear  that  product  price 
controls  in  France  ore  causing  about  a  $2.00 
per  barrel  loss  to  the  refiner  at  present  crude 
oil  purchase  prices. 

In  Italy  the  situation  is  similar.  In  fact, 
Just  last  week  the  French  International 
Company.  CFP.  sispended  imports  of  crude 
oil  into  Italy  due  to  "Inadequate  Italian  prod- 
uct prices "  and  Indicated  It  may  shut  down 
its  Mantua  and  Trieste  refineries  next  month 
unleiia  there  Is  a  product  price  readjust- 
ment. CFP  spokesmen  have  pointed  out  that 
the  company's  cost  are  competitive  both  for 
crude  supply  and  for  refining  and  marketing 
out  it  says  It  Is  losing  some  5  billion  lire 
(S7.76  mllUon)  on  each  million  metric  tons 
of  crude  It  runs  through  It's  Italian  refining 
and  marketing  operation.  That  works  out  to 
about  si^o  per  barrel  loss  on  evei'y  barrel 
sold. 

European  Residual  Fuel  Will  Cost  More 
Our  point  Is  this:  Any  Independent  refln<T 
asked  to  run  additional  crude  In  order  to 
manufacture  low  sulphur  residual  fuel  for 
OS.  Independents,  will  look  not  only  at  how 
much  he  must  charge  for  the  residual  fuel 
but  at  how  much  extra  he  must  charge  to 
make  up  for  bis  losses  on  products  sold  ln»o 
his  own  domestic  market  under  price  con- 
trols. 

Of  course,  the  Eui'opean  refiner  can  chooic 
to  export  his  gasoline  and  gasoU  manufac- 
tured along  with  the  low  sulphur  lesldual 
fuel.  Here,  however,  the  problems  are  even 
more  critical  for  the  refiner.  Gasoline  prices 
and  heating  oil  prices  have  faUen  sharply  In 
Europe  In  recent  weeks  and  at  the  pieseut 
time  exports  of  gasoline  or  heating  oil  can- 
not be  expected  to  earn  the  European  refiner 
any  more  than  812.50  per  barrel  for  regular 
grade  gasoline  and  perhaps  SI  1.50  per  ban  el 
for  gasoil. 

If  such  a  rcliiier  is  buying  Algerian  criide 
a,.  »I3.0O  f/).b.  Algeria,  shipping  It  to  his  re- 
finery for  30  cents  per  barrel,  pr«cesslng 
through  his  plant  at  a  cost  of  60  cents  per 
barrel  and  wishes  to  make  only  20  cents  per 
barrel  profit,  he  wui  have  to  receive  an  aver- 
age  on  sales  return  of  (14  per  barrel.  As  indi- 
cated above,  half  of  his  output,  gasoline  and 
gasoil,  wiU  net  him  an  average  of  onlv  »12  00 
per  barrel  today.  Thus,  to  be  Induced  to  run 
additional  crude  and  manufacture  low  sul- 
phur residual  fuel,  such  a  refiner  must  earn 
5.10.00  per  bari'el  on  his  residual  fuel  to 
average  out  at  ?1400  overall.  The  current 
cargo  price  for  I',  sulphur  No.  a  fuel  oU  In 
the  Carlbbeftii  is  SI2.I5  per  barrel.  The  cur- 
rent price  for  li  of  l-;,  sulphur  fuel  In  the 
Caribbean  u  about  ^!?.85  per  barrel. 
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Independents  Forced  to  Pay  $3  Per  Barrel 
More 
Obviously,  if  US.  mdependcnt  terminal 
operators  are  to  Induce  European  refiners  to 
manvifacture  substantial  new  volumes  of  low 
sulphur  residual  fuel,  such  terminal  operators 
will  have  to  pay  93  or  more  per  barrel  than 
the  current  Caribbean  cargo  price. 

Pajment  of  such  high  prices  will  put  the 
Independent  in  an  intolerable  competitive 
position.  Such  massive  price  increases  must 
be  passed  along;  they  cannot  be  absorbed  by 
the  hidependent.  Thus  the  FEA  under  a  law 
tfpsigned  to  ]>rot2ct  the  competitive  vLiblllty 
of  the  Independent  marketer  will  by  It^  ac- 
tions achieve  exactly  the  opposite  result. 

Our  market  share  will  be  eroded  sharply  as 
the  majors  take  our  customers  away  with 
lower-priced  residual  fuel.  Such  erosion  was 
occtirnng  early  last  winter,  prior  to  the  Impo- 
sition of  mandatory  allocation.  It  will  start 
again  If  allocations  are  removed.  In  my  own 
company's  case,  our  "rack"  price  for  1 ',  sul- 
phur residual  fuel  reached  (14.68  per  barrel 
early  this  year.  This  was  well  above  the  ov- 
erage major  rack  price.  Under  mandatory  al- 
locations, we  got  back  supplies  from  the  ma- 
jors at  lower  cost  and  have  been  able  to  drop 
our  price  to  a  competitive  level  of  912.73  per 
barrel.  The  mandatory  program  achieved  the 
purpose  Intended  by  the  Congress— it  halted 
the  erosion  of  market  share,  assures  us  lower 
cost  prc.duct.  and  enabled  us  once  again  to 
become  a  competitive  viable  marketer.  After 
a  short  six  month  period  FEA  now  propo:.es 
to  reverse  the  process. 

Finally  and  quite  apart  from  the  ncgaUve 
l.-npact  of  the  proposed  rulemaking  on  the 
indepcnjont  marketer,  there  will  also  be  a 
severe  Inflationary  Impact  on  the  American 
Consumer,  the  ultunate  user  of  this  product. 
Inipsct  of  Mandatory  Price  Regulations 
One  further  comment:  the  PEA  analysis 
completely  Ignores  the  Impact  of  the  Manda- 
tory Price  Regulations  (Part  212.  PEA  Regu- 
lations). It  Is  simplistic  and  Incorrect  to  sor 
that,  since  residual  fuel  oil  Is  for  the  most 
part  produced  abroad— and  therefore  not 
subject  to  U.S.  laws  and  regulations— the 
FEA  price  rules  have  no  Impact.  The  price 
rules  do  affect  the  prices  which  can  be 
charged  for  residual  fuel  oil  by  companies 
operating  within  the  United  States. 

Tiicrciore.  the  FEA  must.  In  lu  amended. 
suijplemeutal  analysis  toclude  an  assessment 
of  the  impact  of  the  Proposed  Rulemokllr' 
on: 

Tiie  delivered  cargo  contract  prlte  of  rcild- 
uol  fuel  oil,  c.l.f.  domestic  ports. 

The  spot  price  of  residual  fuel  oil  at  do- 
mestic ports. 

The  f.o.b.  control  price  at  tarious  foreign 
refineries,  plus  transportation  to  U.S.  ports 

The  .spot  market  at  various  foreign  areas 
plus  transportation  to  U.S.  ports. 

Tlilrd.  the  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking 
is  based  on  an  Incomplete  and  incorrect 
study.  FEA  Technical  Report  74-3  Is  offered 
as  the  primary  supporting  document.  Jus- 
llf>ing  the  decision  to  exempt  residual  fuel 
oil  from  tjic  Mandatory  AUocation  Program. 
Even  a  superficial  examination  of  the  Re- 
port reveals  many  Haws  and  uncertahitles. 
A  more  detailed  examination  shows  it  h:- 
acc  urate  and  Inadequate  and  cannot  be 
offered  in  suppoit  of  this  major  policy 
change,  it  is  extremely  simplistic  and  bears 
no  relationship  to  the  reaUUes  of  the  world 
fil  di'jlilbution  system. 

General  Conunents 
Before  examining  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Report,  we  would  like  to  make  some  general 
observations  about  supply  and  demand  for 
residual  fuel  oil  over  the  next  winter  season. 
First,  on  the  demand  side.  It  Is  significant 
that  the  FEA  Petroleum  Industry  Monitor- 
ing System  (PIMS)  monthly  petroleum  re- 
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port  dated  May  31.  1974  bUows  thai  In  the 
month  of  May.  for  the  firf>t  rime  this  year. 
tiemnnd  for  rcsidunl  fuel  eq.mUed  the  vol- 
ume consumed  in  the  sunie  mf^nih  as  1973, 
Ordinarily  one  would  expect  demand  for 
lesfdual  fuel  to  be  hijiher  in  1974  thiin  In 
1973.  but  this  hiis  not  been  on  ordinr.ry  year. 
'lite  impact  of  the  oil  embwritu  mid  the  FEA's 
own  conservation  program  have  kept  con- 
i>tiraption  for  the  first  four  monttis  of  thl.^ 
year  at  levels  substantiallv  below  1973  de- 
mand. As  noted  by  Uie  P1M3  report  thpt  h^> 
now  changed  and  we  are  back  i:y  iy73  levels. 
Whether  U.S.  dem:uid  vlll  rir-e  above  the 
11)73  levels  is  stUI  not  t,eiLain  and  is  par- 
iiully  dependent  on  how  mtirii  of  ihe  conser- 
vation ciTort  continues.  There  are  howcrcr 
-stme  si&ns  ihat  demand  will  be  growing  for 
rl'.e  balance  of  the  year  und  is  hkely  lo  e\- 
tt-ed  197J  levels  for  the  next  5  months. 

Electric  power  i;cncration.  which  in  the 
Northeast  leans  he.ivily  on  the  use  of  resid- 
ual fuel  as  the  primary  energy  source. 
now  edging  up  in  leve!*^  iiljove  the  corre- 
sponding month  in  197J.  Earlier  this  year 
conservation  had  kept  electric  generation 
and  use  at  levels  lower  than  those  a  year 
ago.  Moreover,  some  of  the  electric  plant& 
that  had  turned  lo  coal  durlr.g  the  erergy 
crisis  earlier  this  year  are  now  switching  back 
to  oil  because  coal  does  not  meet  the  new 
statutory  standards  on  sulphur  levels.  Tliese 
factors,  along  with  a  certain  measure  of  In- 
dustrial growth  and  the  unavailability  o{ 
altertiate  fuels,  has  put  the  demand  curve 
for  residual  fuel  back  on  the  1973  track. 

Thus,  if  there  were  no  unusual  events 
residual  demand  would  stay  at  about  the 

1973  level  or  possible  slightly  above  for  the 
balance  of  this  year. 

Unusual  Demands  for  Residual  Expected 
However,  there  will  be  unusual  demands 
for  residual  fuel — over  and  above  the  predict- 
able use  for  this  fuel. 

We  refer  specifically  to  the  fact  that  natu- 
ral gas  is  fallhig  further  and  further  behind 
in  meeting  its  share  of  the  energy  market. 
The  most  re-;cnt  Federal  Pov.^er  Commission 
data  shows  that  for  the  period  November 

1974  through  March  1975  the  Incerslat"  gas 
pipe  lines  expect  firm  curtailments  lo  indus- 
trial and  utility  users  to  be  some  81 'vr  higher 
tiian  the  curtailments  forecast  a  year  ago. 
This  data  shows  that  natural  gas  supplies 
e^iuivalent  to  some  900,000  b  d  of  residual 
fuel  oil  win  be  curtailed  during  the  five  win- 
ter months.  November  ie74-March  1975.  Tlie 
industries  and  utilities  affected  by  these  cut- 
backs will  of  course  have  to  switch  to  alter- 
nate fuels — and.  for  most,  that  means  resid- 
ual fuel  oil. 

If  the  weather  Is  colder  than  normal  this 
winter  (and  we  are  over-due  for  a  cold  win- 
ter) demand  for  residual  fuel  Itself  will  be 
somewhat  higher;  but  residual  use  Is  not 
overly  sensitive  to  weather  since  much  of  it 
Is  not  used  for  space  heating.  However  natu- 
ral gas  use  is  extremely  sensitive  to  weather. 
Thus  a  colder  than  normal  winter  will  force 
far  larger  cmriallment  of  natural  gas  sup- 
plies to  Industry  ajid  to  Ihe  utilities  and 
result  In  a  far  gKOt^t-  need  tor  additional 
residual  fuel. 

EFFECT  or  tOAL  STRIKE 

Demand  could  also  rise  sharplr  If.  in  fact. 
a  coal  strike  does  occur  in  the  United  States 
this  fait— particularly  if  it  is  of  long  dura- 
tion.' There  are  a  number  of  coal  users  with 
dunl  burning  faculties  and  those  plants  wlU 
switch  Immediately  to  residual  fuel.  While 
no  accurate  data  is  available  ou  the  total  vol- 
ujne  likely  to  l>e  switched,  an  Informed  guess 
might  be  160.000  to  250,000  b,  d  of  extra 
residual  fuel  use  from  such  dual  burning 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


farllitlrs.  In  uddltlpn.  if  utilities  lu  the 
Middle  West  run  short  of  coal,  power  geu- 
erared  by  oU-burnlng  electric  generating 
tariiltles  on  the  East  Coast  «lll  be  wheeled 
fix>ni  the  East  to  the  Midwest  in  a  pattern 
cx'ictlx  the  reverse  of  U\at  which  occured  last 
winter.  This  of  course  will  mean  addl*inii!)| 
eiectric  y^^ueration  demand  on  the  East 
Coast  HUd  additional  le^idual  f''el  To  rnplec 
t!>r  added  p<»'.'-er  svallable. 

SUPFLV  fsiTPAT'ON- 
'Ve  wonlc!  like  to  ex:>n-.hie  llie  overU)  sep- 
ply  situation  br+eflv.  In  cxamtutng  supply 
ui.e  must  .of  courf:e  dtffer^ntlnie  between  the 
vpri.ms  qiiBiiiics  of  re-sidunl  luti  oU.  Tlie 
(.ippir  !iinintion  for  high  sulphur  (2.5  to 
2  8'.  )  rwlduiil  fuel  Is  quits  diaerent  from 
The  5i\pply  tltURtion  for  verv  low  sulphur 
(J  or  .5  of  1.  )  residttal  fuel.  Similarly,  sup- 
ply of  so-called  -'high  poi'r*  residual  fuel 
used  by  uriliiiea  ts  dlfTtrent  from  the  siip- 
I'ly  picture  lor  "low  pour"  rp=;ldual  fuel  oil 
used  ijy  iudust.lal.  tommticial  and  rcsltieu- 
Ma'  f.nstomer.5. 

Low  Sulphur  R^\>;ldua]  .Supplies  Tlfchl 
M  ihij  present  iln>e  ^upplie*;  of  the  low 
s'.iuiutr  residual  luel  oil  are  still  very  tight. 
The  very  low  sulphur,  low  pour  residua] 
fuels  are  so  tight,  lu  fact,  that  my  own  com- 
pany ls>  currently  operating  on  a  waiver  in 
ino  -itates  m  New  England  so  that  we  may 
burn  higher  .sulphur  rc»tdua1  fuels  than 
iho«e  normally  called  for  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  We  have  simply  been  unable  to  cover 
our  requirements  with  the  appropriate  low 
sulphtir  fuel.  Supply  uncertainties  will  ba 
exacerbated,  of  courise,  if  a  coal  strike  seems 
likely  becau.se  there  will  be  substantial  stock- 
piling in  anticlpotlon  of  such  a  strike. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  uncenainiles 
which  affect  the  supply  picture.  One  critical 
factor  Is  the  current  two-tier  crude  oil  pric- 
ing system  abroad.  That  two-tier  system 
comes  about,  as  discussed  In  the  pricing 
analysis  section  of  this  testimony."  because 
the  participation  arrangements  in  many  of 
the  major  producing  countries  provide  ihat 
the  major  companies  still  get  a  sizable  pro- 
portion of  tlteir  total  crude  supplies  at  au 
"equity  price  which  is  far  lower  than  the 
•participation"  price  charged  by  the  pro- 
ducing countries  for  direct  sales.  Independ- 
ent refiners  must  of  course  pay  the  ■•partici- 
pation" price  to  the  producing  country.  To- 
day that  price  ts  61.25  to  si. 50  per  barrel 
higher  than  U\e  weighted  average  price  paid 
by  ihe  major  oil  company  for  the  same  ci^ide 
oil.  Independent  refiners  In  Europe  have 
found  these  price  differentials  are  as  much 
of  a  problem  for  them  as  for  U.S.  independ- 
ent refiners.  And  these  foreign  Independents 
find  themselves  under  great  competitive 
pressure  and  in  many  cnses  have  cut  their 
crude  rtins  to  a  minimum. 

If  that  situation  continues  for  the  ut  xt 
several  months,  there  wui  be  much  lesa  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  manufactured.  That,  lu  turn. 
will  reduce  total  supplies  available  for  Im- 
pcrtntlon  Into  the  United  States. 

Uncertainties  in  Middle  Ea^t 
Finally  there  remains  the  uncertalntv  sur- 
roundmg  the  Middle  East  peace  ."iettlement. 
AU  of  us  have  been  heartened  by  the  prog- 
ress made  In  separating  Israeli.  Egyptian  and 
Syrian  troops.  But  this  is  merely  the  first 
step  towards  a  permanent  pcacef\il  settle- 
ment. Tlie  next  steps  will  be  harder— poll tl- 
cully  more  difficult.  The  risk  of  renewed  war 
or  a  renewed  oil  embargo  remain.s  high.  Only 
last  weekend,  the  Saudi  Arabian  Oil  Mlnls'- 
ter.  Sheik  Yamanl.  raised  the  possibility  of 
another  cut-off.  Tl-.ose  who  would  dismiss 
his  comment  might  recall  that  the  Sheik 
made  tlie  same  comment  In  April.  1973 — and 
was  ignored.  Our  failure  to  heed  his  warnings 
Is  a  pniniul  part  of  recent  histcrj-.'* 


R'-^ldnal  Fuel  Supplies  Vulnerable 
The  United  States  Is  extremely  vulnerabl*' 
to  Bhoti  run  changes  in  supply  of  i-csidiutl 
f^e:  becai'.se  of  the  ver>'  limited  re.'^ldiial  fne- 
"Storage  facilities  now  in  place  ;n  the  Unit-.n 
S'a'.es.  At  the  nmnml  wniter  demand  level  o 
p'l^htly  in  excess  of  3  million  b  d  wo  hpv 
only  20  days  storage  capncriiy.  This  it  a  ri.in 
margin.  And  lu  view  of  boih  the  rtomeaa-- 
nnd  lutiM-iuU ional  unccrta*ni.iee  ubojt  »i!p- 
oly.  i?mo\al  of  res'dual  fuel  allocflcici:*  u,. 
Aui:ui;t  1  la  \cryrloky. 

The  Royal  Dutch  Shell  Compnuv  .st.it.*u  ! 
'•■"^r.  in  tiie  July  Ifi.  1974  Plutr's  Otliir..p: 
PiirpSc!Tlce;^ 

"...  Whether  tlieUS  ha«.M>fHeient  suppKe. 
»  f  petroleum  for  the  rest  ol  this  yei.r  is  Ik-- 
yond  the  control  ot  this  country's  Qo  etn- 
me*!'  or  the  oU  indtislry.  Tlie  balancing  fac- 
tor is  Impirts  Piid  their  avnilabiliry  depend 
on  tlie  actions  of  other  produ<'ing  m-.d  to  .- 
pumlng  nations.  CuiTently.  xupply  rntt  6  - 
numd  £eem  to  l>e  approaclihig  .i  balance,  b-* 
no  one  as  yet  knows  whether  this  ts  tempr- 
nry  or  not.  We  shall  liave  to  wait  and  tee.  t  • 
give  the  world  economy  lime  to  .■stabtll/c.  Oi-.- 
thlng  is  sure:  we  .=hail  have  to  k-arn  iv  U\- 
ttnh  uncertainly. 

"If  we  ecme  to  the  t-ud  ot  the  vear  wttHoi,- 
n  cris^is.  it  should  not  be  taken  :'a  Indif^tlt..; 
the  end  of  the  nation's  energy  problem-; 
They  Mre  not  ending;  they  are  tust  l>eyinnij'. 
Slid  will  be  years  In  resolution." 

FEA  PIMS  Monthly  Report 
We  like  to  turn  again  to  the  PIMS  Momi.lv 
Report  dated  May  31.  1974.  On  page  3  of  thar 
i-cport,  the  FEA  Slates  with  respect  to  resid- 
ual fuel  oU: 

■The  supply-demands  fciii'-atlon  for  resiil- 
ual  fuel  oil  is  about  tlie  same  as  laat  yet<r.  a 
continued  curtailment  of  demand  is  nece>< 
sary  to  maintain  residual  supplies  at  stabtr 
levels.*  ■ 

we  believe  that  FEA  statement  ts  accurate. 
We  believe  the  Shell  comments  about  uncer- 
tainty are  accurate.  In  the  light  of  both  the 
FEA  statement  and  the  many  uncertalniip:- 
facUig  us  as  an  Industry  and  as  a  nation, 
we  cannot  understand  how  a  mere  ten  day^. 
after  the  date  of  this  PIMS  Report,  the  FEA 
could  have  recommended  decontrol  of  resid- 
ttal fuel  effective  Augu.st  i  based  on  the  con- 
elusion  that  supplies  are  plentiful. 
FEA  Teclinlcal  Report  74-3 
Tbo^e  familiar  with  this  report  wMl  have 
noted  that  our  own  demand-supply  asse-$- 
ment  differs  sharply  from  the  sr;:tt5tlcs  de- 
veloped by  the  FEA. 

TTie  first  deficiency  In  the  report  \a  Ihaf 
the  data  assembled  covers  only  the  six  inontM 
period  July  1974  through  December  1974.  Th - 
FEA  apparently  ignores  the  fact  that  wlutc- 
is  not  over  in  December.  Any  meaningful 
analysis  must  be  can-led  through  the  flr.s 
quarter  of  1976  as  a  bare  minimum  rim^ 
parameter. 

Our  second  specific  criticism  relates  to  the 
volume  of  imports  shown  In  Julv.  August  ami 
September.  The  report  projects  import!*  ol 
2.1-miinon  b  d  during  those  three  mot>ths 
Tills  statistic  Ignores  that  realities  of  tlK- 
oil  hidustry. 

The  FEA's  own  PIMS  Repori  of  M['y  3!. 
1974  shows  {at  p.  20)  that  import  le-.-elf 
during  these  months  in  197J  and  1073  never 
e.\ceeded  1850.000  b  d.  (AufiU^t  1973 1 
Further,  at  today's  prices  nnd  Interest  rate- 
no  one  imports  any  more  residunl  fuel  on 
than  he  must.  Taking  the  seasonitl  rte:nar.i 
pattern  into  account  it  would  be  f;;r  ruorc 
logical  to  show  imports  at  1.9  million  barrel, 
per  day  diu-ing  this  three  month  period.  Thv 
2.1-milllon  figure  Is  clearly  tu'.supporiab> 
wo  are  now  two-thirds  through  July  and  Im- 
ports ha%'e  been  running  at  the  16  to  18- 
milllon  barrel  per  day  level— far  below  ih? 
^i-mmion  level   in  the  Tfclinlcar  Report. 
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We  sliouiu  next  llSc  to  comment  oii  the 
demand  assumption-i  noted  on  page  6  oi  xhc 
Ttchnleal  Report.  Tlie  report  states  thai  a 
Jiiunber  of  Influences  tend  to  reduce  demand 
and  lists  the  influences  as  Klfftu.--:: 

I.  Oil  coal  "KHcfrnr;  bu  w*i7:'/es.  A:rached 
Ij.  Oil  article  from  t!.e  New  York  Times  dated 
'r.uiir5day,  July  11,  1974  by  Edu-nrd  Cowa«.-' 
Mr.  Covtn  repciis  that  tlie  second  ranking 
ufflciai  c?  ihc  EuvLc-nmeutal  Protection 
.'.^ency.  John  R.  Quarlea,  states  tliot  "only  a 
re-i"  East  CoaLt  electric  mUltlcs  will  under 
iitv  atatutorj-  stcndardcj  qualifr  to  rael  their 
boUers  with  coal  rather  than  riT,  Mr.  Quniiea 
ucknowled'jed  that  one  recent  annlysls  by 
hU  Agency  put  tlie  number  of  eligible  pcve.- 
-tations  6*  two.  Obviously  ti:e  nmoimt  of 
■;witchlng  b;-  utilities  from  oil  to  totil  U  no-. 
coins  to  reduce  demand  it  i-.-.ldual  I.;^l 
by  any  me-iii-LTiible  amour--. 

2.  U/(er.'.*ip  0/  6*>e  loa<K  This  In  the  fclJu- 
-iwU  to  Uie  pracifce  widely  used  Ifl^t  wiiit«r 
of  lakiu?  electric  power  generated  In  one 
part  of  the  country  and  moving  ii  Irom  one 
power  company  to  ihc  i:ext  across  ih»  coun- 
try to  an  area  where  power  la  shoi;.  It  Is  an 
extremely  expensive  proce^i*  aud  was  used 
last  winter  only  because  mr.ny  En^t  Ccas^ 
utillites  were  e^iremely  .short  of  residual 
fuel  oil;  they  needed  any  power  they  could 
get  regBrdles.-!  of  the  price.  It  wHI  not  re- 
occur this  year  unless  there  l£  another  re- 
fldual  fuel  oil  -supply  crisis. 

There  may.  ia  fact,  be  a  rercrse  irhecUng 
of  power  If  the  Uulted  Slater  sviffers  a  coal 
strike.  In  the  eveut  of  a  prolonged  coal 
strike.  Midwest  utilities  fueled  by  ccal  ml^ht 
well  take  power  from  the  East  Coast  utili- 
ties who  generate  their  elcctilclty  with  re- 
sidual fuel.  This,  of  cour.ie.  would  inrfsa^-c 
not  reduce  demand  for  residual  fuel. 

3.  Residential  heating  and  air  conditioning 
fonseriation.  The  u^e  of  re.=idual  fuel  di- 
rectly for  heatinff  does  not  account  for  a 
large  share  of  total  residual  fuel  use.  The 
PEA'S  own  anidyaia  shows  that  laiher  dra- 
matic changes  In  the  weather  have  only  min- 
imal Impact  on  demand  for  residual  fuel. 
With  respect  to  air  condiilonmg  conserva- 
tion, I  can  only  note  again  that  our  total 
electric  power  Rcneration,  which  ran  behind 
1973  levels  during  the  crisis  period,  has  now 
risen  above  1973  levels.  Thus  we  can  expect 
very  IltUe.  if  any.  reduction  lu  demar.d  for 
residual  fuel  l>ecau$e  of  this  factor. 

4.  Consenaiion  Efforts  by  Industry.  This  is 
one  of  the  listed  factors  with  which  we  would 
atjree.  Industry  has  conserved  and  will  con- 
tinue to  conEcrve  residual  fuel  In  order  to 
save  on  total  fuel  expenditures  which  have 
more  tlian  tripled  In  the  past  eight  mouths. 
However  It  might  he  noted  that  Industry's 
conservation  effort  Is  a  one-time  saving; 
once  the  cut-bock  has  occurred.  a.s  Indusirj- 
expands  total  demand  growth  rUes.  In  anv 
event  industry  uses  onlv  about  16';  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil.  60  that  a  lo*;  reduction  through 
conservation  win  result  In  an  overall  reduc- 
tion In  residual  fuel  oil  use  of  only  1.6'^. 

5.  The  effects  of  Higiter  Prices.  Here  again 
it  la  clear  that  at  the  present  time  world 
de.mand  for*  all  petroleum  hiiii  been  reduced 
.tomewhat  by  higher  prices.  However,  we 
would  be  surprised  If  Uiere  were  further  re- 
ductions In  demand,  since  people  ore  becom- 
ing accuE(.omed  to  the  higher  prices.  In  fact 
gasoline  demand  and  electricity  demand  are 
now  rhdng. 

IMPACT    OP    THESE    FACTORS 

T"iie  PEA  Itself  admits  that  these  five  listed 
factors  are  hard  to  quantify  and  notes  that 
there  la  "...  a  divergence  la  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  relative  role  that  each  Ti-ould 
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play  in  rt^d-jriny  ci:rreut.  deminid.'  Tiie  He- 
port  then  jjocs  on  to  'extrapolate  historical 
usaije  patterns"  and  come  up  with  a  250.000 
b  d  reduction  In  demand  In  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1071  ond  J.  375.000  b  d  reduction  In 
the  fourth  quarter.  These  numbers  must 
have  hceu  i;:veiitcd.  The:-e  Is  shuply  no  sup- 
porihig  duia  to  iudicait  how  the  numbers 
were  arrived  at  and  .what  part  each  of  the 
above  ::ij.umptlons  plsyed  In  reaching  them. 
Po5.«-;b:e  Increx^us  In  Demand 
>rort3ver.  the  Technical  Report  totd31v  Ig- 
ii:>re3  the  factor^i  ihnt  could  cause  an  lu- 
creais  la  residual  fuel  use,  Chief  among 
iho;-e.  as  dlwuMcd  earlier  In  this  icatimonv. 
1?5  the  ueir  certainty  of  a  81'.  Increase  hi 
:ia*i:rBl  gas  curtr.llmont.s  during  liie  Novem- 
ber. 107i-MRrch.  1975  period.  The  increase 
ill  curtoilnienii  alone  U  equivoleni  to  4P0.- 

000  b  d  of  re-Idui-l  fuel  uai^.  and  repiei.cnis  a 
13- ;  hicreore  lu  re^duol  fuel  demand. 

In  short,  ibc  375.000  b  d  reduction  cjti- 
mhre  In  tl.e  Technical  Report  is  a  guess. 
Even  a:;  a  Rueas.  It  is  a  poor  one.  unsup- 
ported by  n:;y  staii^iicai  evidence  .and  wholly 
ignoring   n    nuniijer   of  sigultU-ant    demand 

1  actors. 

Our  own  e^.i.nate  M  that  residual  fuel 
demand  will  be  higher,  perhaps  significantly 
higher,  than  in  1973  for  the  rest  of  1974  and 
the  first  quarter  of  1975. 

The  "Base  Case'  In  the  Report 
We  would  now  like  to  turn  to  page  12  of 
the  Te-.-hnlcal  Report  which  highlights  the 
"base  c.ise"  residual  fuel  oil  stipply  and  de- 
mnnd  forecast.  Under  the  column  marked 
July,  note  that  2.1-milllon  b  d  of  Imports 
ere  shown.  We  have  already  commented  on 
that  number  and  pointed  out  that  API  sta- 
u.«tlc5  shows  that  through  the  first  half  of 
this  month  imports  have  been  from  I  Q  to 
IB  million  b  d. 

Next  we  refer  to  one  of  the  moit  glaring 
errors  In  the  whole  Technical  Report:  the 
Inventory  coljimn  which  shows  an  opening 
and  clo.'ilng  inventory  balance  In  millions  of 
barrels  for  each  month.  Not*  that  the  month 
of  July  opens  with  an  Inventory  balance  of 
«93  million  barren.  The  FEA's  own  PIMS 
Report,  by  contrast,  shows  a  closing  balance 
on  May  3I  of  the  52.3-mIllion  barrels.  To 
have  reached  the  68.3  barrel  level,  some  16 
million  barrels  of  extra  residual  fuel  oil 
would  have  to  have  been  stored  during  the 
month  of  June.  Obviously  that  did  not  hap- 
pen. In  fact  API  statistics  for  the  week  end- 
ing July  12.  1974  show  Inventory  of  residual 
fuel  of  5«9  million   barrels. 

In  effect,  we  are  already  some  II. 4  million 
barrels  behind  the  8Ched\ile  of  the  Technical 
Report.  Since  Inventory  normally  plays  a 
balancing  role  In  spreading  supply  over  sea- 
sonal highs  and  lows  In  demand,  thla  error 
1*!  a  serious  one  Indeed. 

Serious  Errors  In  Inventory  Projections 
But  the  misstatement  of  opeolog  inven- 
tory balances  In  July  la  a  relatively  minor 
error  compared  to  the  next  one.  That  Is  the 
assumption  that  Inventory  would  rise  dur- 
ing JiUy  to  86.1  mUllon  barrels.  The  Bureau 
of  Mines  data  for  the  last  six  years  shows 
that  the  highest  inventory  ever  reached — 
at  any  tune  of  year— for  residual  fuel  was 
68.5  mllhon  borrela.  There  Is  a  reason:  the 
total  prlmarj-  storage  capacity  in  the  United 
States  today  for  residual  fuel  Is  68-70  mil- 
lion barrels.  In  other  words  once  you  reach 
the  68-mUiIon  barrel  level,  all  storage  Is  full. 
We  cannot  therefore  understand  how  In- 
ventories in  July  con  reach  to  86.1-mllIion. 
Or  how  Inventories  can  rise  in  September  to 
103.6  million  barrels  as  stated  In  the  PEA 
Technical  Report.  It  la  impossible.  The  au- 
thors of  thla  report  apparently  neglected  to 
put  constraints  on  their  computer  model 
and  simply  let  mventory  build  up  without 


record  to  the  actual  physical  storage  capac- 
ity available  In  the  country. 

This  glaring  error  obviously  negates  all  cf 
the  other  figures  .^hown  In  the  table  and 
lotftUy  destroys  It  as  a  nieauingful  analysis. 
One  cannot  draw  down  Inventory  from  a 
brjse  of  103.5  million  barrels  of  inventory  tl 
1. 1  fact  my-iimuui  primary  storage  holds  oniy 
63  million  banels.  More  serious  Is  the  fact 
that  with  only  68-70  million  barrels  of  total 
storage  cap.tciiy  available  to  us  as  a  nation, 
Ko  cannot  allord  the  luxury  of  ■experlmeat- 
ing'"  Tlt  90  days  with  deco.Urol  Just  to  lee 
wh.-.t  happen*.  Smh  a  course  Is  irresponsible 
particularly  wl.en  biaod  on  an  cnonefjuj 
it,'j;in:cal  Report. 

fei.rloi-j  g'.tpply  Problenis 
The  rupply  problems  facing  the  Unl-.ed 
Ktates  are  far  more  serious  than  Eho>vji  ui 
the  Technical  Report.  With  only  20  cr  21 
da\3  cf  total  storage  capacity  when  storage 
tanks  Pie -full,  it  takes  very  little  drawdown 
before  bupplies  become  verv  tight  and  short- 
ages start  occurring. 

It  Is  essential  theiefore  to  take  a  realistic 
Inok  at  what  could  happen  next  winter.  One 
can  start  by  assuming  that  the  demand-sup- 
ply foreca.st  should  run  through  the  firs', 
quarter  of  next  year:  further  by  assumhn^ 
that  the  supply  numlwrs  shown  in  the  Tech- 
nical Report  for  the  month  of  November 
of  2.931-mlUion  b  d  and  the  supply  shown 
for  the  month  of  Decemtwr  of  3.191-mIlIion 
b  d  are  too  low;  and  further  by  assuming 
:hat  U.S.  refinery  output  can  Increase  quickly 
and  supplies  of  residual  oil  con  reach  3.2- 
mllllon  b  d  In  November  and  3.3  million  b  d 
in  December  and  continue  at  that  3.3-mllllon 
level  Through  Januari*.  February  and  March 
These  assumptions  give  the  PEA  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  since  they  are  much  hlghc- 
than  the  supply  figures  shown  in  the  Report. 
It  must,  however,  be  recalled  that  FEA's 
demand  figures  Include  a  dubious  reduction 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  379.000  b  d.  As  In- 
dicated, we  do  not  beUeve  those  numbers  are 
Justified,  nor  that  a  oonMncIng  case  has  been 
made  to  show  where  that  reduction  comcj 
from.- 

In  fact  in  listing  all  of  the  oonstralnta  on 
demand.  FEA  forgets  to  list  any  factor; 
which  could  lead  to  an  Increase.  We  have 
previously  mentioned  several — a  cool  strike. 
Increased  Industrial  activity,  failure  of  elec- 
trical conservation  programs,  and  most  im- 
portant, natural  gas  curtailments.  The  nat- 
ural gas  Impact  is  known.  The  FPC  puts 
curtailment  for  the  flvo  months  startlnc 
November  1  at  an  average  rate  of  900.000  b.  d 
of  residual  oil  equivalent. 

Thus,  It  seems  clear  that  the  20'.;,  case 
shown  on  page  19  of  the  Technical  Report 
as  the  outside  possibility  ta  In  fact  a  ver\' 
conservative  case.  The  Increased  natural  gw-; 
curtailment  by  Itself  Is  equal  to  a  13*^;  de- 
mand growth  factor.  If  the  376.000  b  d 
reduction  aB.sumed  by  FE.\.  is  proven  wrong, 
this  would  add  another  12. Sa  to  demand. 
Thus  If  the  FPC  curtailment  data  Is  acctiratc 
(and  It  Is  ba.sed  on  firm  curtailment  notlceK 
provided  to  the  FPC  by  the  Interstate  pipe 
lines  co.'npanles)  and  If  the  PEA  Is  wronc 
about  its  guesses  alwut  demand  reductions, 
demand  could  be  25 -"^  higher  than  thai 
shown  In  the  base  case.  Cold  weather  cjtild, 
of  course,  further  IncreEise  demand. 

In  order  to  be  conservative,  we  have  taken 
a  20%  demand  Increase  case  and  established 
projections  for  the  period  Novemtier.  Decern- 
ber,  January,  February  and  March,  The 
table  below  reflects  the  shortage  position 
each  month. 
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The  table  shows  that  supplies  wtll  fall 
Khort  of  demand  by  10.8  million  barrels  in 
November  and  16.96  million  barrels  In  De- 
cember. These  two  monthly  shortages  could 
b«  met  by  wliharawlng  27,76  million  barrels 
from  Inventory,  In  January.  February  and 
March  additional  large  shorLa^ea  will  occur 
and  by  the  end  of  January  luveutorles  will  be 
down  to  23.78  million  barrels.  Last  year  at  tiie 
height  of  the  embarijo  in  March  residual 
fuel  Inventories  dropp<ed  to  44.4  million  bar- 
rels. Because  of  the  amoimt  of  residual  oil 
required  to  keep  the  system  running,  the  44- 
mllllon  level  did  not  prevent  spot  shortages 
and  rtin-outs.  At  a  level  of  a3.TS-mllUon  bar- 
rels there  would  be  chaos  In  the  market  and 
a  serious  emergenc>*  for  the  nation. 

Following  oin-  projections  through  Febru- 
ary and  March  the  nation  would  use  up  all 
inventories  and  would  have  a  negative  in- 
ventory of  over  8  million  barrels.  Industrial 
plants  would  be  closed  down,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, apartment  houtes.  all  would  be  ihort 
of  fuel. 

One  can  see  that  FEA's  mistaken  assump- 
tion that  the  US,  has  unlimited  storage  ca- 
pacity Is  a  very  seiious  one.  In  fact  we  have 
relatively  limited  capacity  for  residual  fuel. 
Thus,  even  without  a  cold  winter,  even  with- 
out an  Arab  oil  emlwrg^o,  even  without  a  coal 
strike,  natural  gas  curtailments  by  them- 
srtves  can  cause  serious  shortages  this 
winter. 

This  Is  clearly  no  lime  lo  remove  the 
allocation  prc^ram  on  residual  fuel.  The  FEA 
Technical  Rep<H-t  provides  no  basis  for  such 
a  move.  Even  using  its  [jross  appronch  to  stip- 
ply and  demand  without  any  differentiation 
fl.i  to  sulphur  level  or  |>our-polnt  of  residual 
fuel,  one  can  see  shortages  developing  this 
winter.  When  one  adds  a  more  sophisticated 
approach  and  looks  at  the  availability  of  3'; 
and  .6-^::  sulphur  residual  fuel  and  that  lim- 
ited availability  of  low  pour  residual  fuel, 
one  can  expect  shortages  for  certain  residual 
fuel  products  much  sooner  than  for  others. 

In  fchort,  we  think  FEA  must  make  a  new 
MialysU  of  the  residual  fue!  situation. 

Fourth,  the  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemak- 
ing fails  to  analyze  the  Impact  on  supply  of 
uther  refined  petroleum  products.  As  noted  in 
the  Federal  Register  Notice  of  July  5  (p. 
34670)  a  prime  standard  established  by  the 
fails  to  analyze  the  Impact  on  the  market 
shares  of  Independent  marketers  of  re.siduftl 


Second,  the  impact  of  deaUocatlon  on 
residual  fuel  oil  prices  (pp.  10-24). 
Congress  in  Section  4(g)  (2)  of  the  Allocation 
Act  requires  that  prior  to  removing  alloca- 
tions on  any  product  the  FEA  must  find  that 
•■exempting  such  oil  or  product  .  .  .  will  not 
have  an  adverse  Impact  on  the  domestic  sup- 
ply of  any  other  oil  or  refined  pcuoleura 
product  subject  to  this  Act." 

Neither  the  Rulemaking  nor  the  Techni- 
cal Report  74-3  addresses  this  question.  Tet 
there  Is  a  clear  interrelation,shlp  between  the 
supply-demand  situation  for  residual  fuel 
and  that  for  distillate  fuel  (No.  2  home  heat- 
ing oil  and  diesel  fuel).  Not  only  can  these 
fuels  be  used  Interchangeably  in  some  fur- 
jtaces.  but  distillate?  are  also  often  used  both 
by  refiner.^  and  Importers  as  a  blending  agent 
to  lower  the  sulphur  l^-vel  of  residual  fuel. 

M  the  pre.M?nt  time  in  tbl.s  .hipMv  unurwal 
market.  re?idual  fuel  commands  a  hijther 
price  than  distillate  fuel.  In  Boston,  for  ex- 
ample, the  rack  price  for  home  heating  oil 
ranges  from  25.7  cents  per  gtillon  to  29.45 
cents  per  gallon.  The  average  price  is  about 
27.1  cent  per  gallon. 

The  price  for  1'  sulphur  level  residual 
fuel  at  the  rack  is  30  cents  to  31  cents  per 
gallon.  This  means  residual  fuel  on  average 
ctKts  »l,43  per  barrel  more  than  home  beat- 
ing oil.  This  differential  ranges  up  lo  fi2.27 
per  barrel.  These  differentials  occur  becau.se 
home  heating  oil  Is  largely  based  on  price- 
controlled  domestic  crude  oil  which  keeps  Its 
price  low.  while  residual  fnel  Is  based  largely 
on  Imported  supplies  which,  in  turn,  reflect 
high  foreign  crude  oil  prices. 

These  abnormal  price  relationships  are 
creating  strong  Incentives  for  industrial, 
conunerclal  and  residential  customers  to 
switch  from  residual  fuel  to  home  heating 
oil.  The  Mandatory  Allocation  Program  has 
for  the  most  part  prevented  such  switches 
because  most  users  are  fearful  that  If  they 
switch  this  summer  they  will  lose  their  base 
volume  of  residual  fuel  and  have  no  record 
of  use  upon  which  to  hose  volumes  required 
to  be  delivered  by  suppliers  In  the  future.  In 
short,  purchasers  are  still  worried  alwut  sup- 
ply security  and  continue  to  use  residual  fuel 
dispute  the  price  advantage  of  home  healing 
oil. 

Shortage  of  Home  Heating  Oil 
If  ctjntrola  are  removed  the  FEA  will  be 
sayuifr  to  these  residual  customers  "don't 
worry  about  resid."  This  Is.  of  course,  the 
basic  conclusion  about  supply  reached  by 
FEA.  At  that  point  there  could  he  a  massive 
switch  to  home  heating  oil  which  could  easily 
upset  the  delicate  supply-demaud  balance 
for  that  product  and  its  slster-productv  diesel 
oil.  causing  shortages  of  both  products. 

The  Proposed  Rulemaking  has  completely 
failed  to  note  these  important  Interrelation- 
shipe  and  the  negative  Impact  decontrol  of 
residual  fuel  could  have  on  supply  and  price 
of  healing  oU  and  diesel  fuel. 

Heme  heating  oil  supplies  and  prices  ai-e 
or  viial  concern  to  millions  of  homeowners 
aud  consumers  in  many  regions' of  the  coun- 
try. Shortages  and  higher  prices  of  this 
prixi'-ict  are  likely  to  occur  If  the  PEA  ex- 
empts residual  fuel  oil  from  allocation  con- 
trols. Despite  this  fact  and  despite  the  cloau 
Mondiirds  of  Section  4(g)  (2)  of  the  Alloca- 
tion Act.  the  Rulemaking  fails  to  address  or 
analyee  the  Issue. 

Based  on  our  own  experience  in  the  mar- 
keting of  a  wide  variety  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, we  believe  that,  on  careful  analysis 
PEA  Will  find  that  the  only  way  to  avoid* 
adverse  Impacts  on  sur^Ues  of  other  prod- 
ucts (I.e.  those  that  remain  under  control) 
and  on  the  competitive  poeltkiu  of  Inde- 
pendent marketers,  is  to  remove  all  con- 
trols—price and  allocation — on  all  products 
at  the  same  time. 

Fifth,  the  Notice  of  Proprwed  Rulemaking 


fuel  oil.  The  FEA  baa  completely  ignored 
this  Issue,  apparently  on  the  grounds  that, 
as  stated  by  the  AdmJnistrator.  "in  reaidu^l 
fuel  oU.  there  is  no  si^lficant  Independe..:. 
m:irket  sector." 

This  Is  Simply  wrong.  FEAs  obrtous:-.- 
(■uperflciai  analysis  and  Its  failure  to  deal 
With  this  matter  in  the  Rulemaking  ta  a 
clear  violation  of  Secuons  4(a),  4(b)(1)(D) 
and  (F)  and  4igMa)  of  the  Emcrge"cy 
Pe'i-pleiom  .Mlocatlon  Act  of  1973. 

.\  prlmciy  objecUve  of  that  Act  was  to 
Insure  the  competitive  viability  of  independ- 
ent marketers  and  to  preserve  their  mnrite: 
shares.  In  considering  the  removal  of  allom- 
tlon  controls,  Secilon  4(g)  i2)  requires  that 
PEA  scsess  the  Impnct  on  the  achlevem'i.t 
of  this  objective. 

As  we  hare  pointed  out  earlier.  Independ- 
^-nt  marketers,  especially  decpwater  tennlnjti 
oper.\',oi-a,  play  a  significant  role  In  the  Eact 
Coasr  rcsldu.il  fuel  oil  market. =  We  need 
not  repeat  these  statistics  here. 

However.  It  Is  clear  to  us.  based  on  ntir 
experience  In  the  marketplace,  that  the  re- 
mtnal  of  allocation  controls  will  result  in  an 
Immediate  erosion  of  our  market  shares  and 
a  v.e.-.'cenlng  cf  our  competitive  position. 
Tiiis  reason  is  ohvlotis.  As  discussed  in  detail 
above,  '  tow-sulphur  residua]  fuel  oU  Is  in 
short  supply.  If  we  lose  our  mandated  quan- 
tities of  this  product,  we  will  be  forced  to 
purchase  It  from  European  refineries  at 
much  higher  prices — as  mtich  as  f3  per 
b.uTel  more.  Our  customers  cannot  be  ct- 
pected  lo  continue  to  buy  from  us.  They  win 
quickly  switch  to  major  oil  company  sup- 
pliers With  lov.er  prices  or  to  an  alternaie 
ftiel.-' 

In  cither  case  oiu-  market  shares  will  bo 
eroded.  This  is  a  serious  issue;  it  affects  the 
future  and  survival  of  our  Independent 
bii.'iines&es.  FEA's  Ignorance  of  the  Independ- 
ent role  In  the  market  and  FEA's  failure  to 
address  this  issue  explains.  In  large  measure, 
our  strong  opposition  to  the  July  5  Notic--' 
of  Proposed  Rulemaking. 

Stxth.  the  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemak- 
ing falls  to  analyze  the  availability  of  low- 
.'ulphur  residual  fuel  oil.  FE.\'s  failure  to 
measure  supply  and  demand  of  particular 
grades  of  residual  fuel  oil  is  discussed  In 
detail  earlier  In  our  statement."  We  need 
not.  therefore,  review  the  Isstie  again. 

However,  in  view  of  the  specific  refer- 
ence to  this  matter  In  the  letter  from  Rus- 
sell Train.  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mcnttil  Protection  Agency  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  Notice  (at  p.  24673).  we 
believe  the  matter  deserves  separate  atten- 
tion. FEA's  lailure  to  recognize  the  ba-sic 
fact  about  residual  fuel— that  the  supply 
picture  Ls  different  for  different  grades — is 
atuuher  serious  substantive  defect  of  Notice 
of  Proposed  Rulemaking. 

In  couciu.slon,  the  Independent  Fuel  Ter- 
minal Operators  Atsociatlon  la  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  exemption  of  residual  fuel  ou 
lioni  the  Mandatory  Allocation  Regulation.- 
We  beUeve  that  FEAs  Proposed  Rulemak- 
ing is  fatally  defective  on  tioth  procedur.U 
aud  ii\!bstantlve  grounds.  The  only  way  tlia: 
the  defects  may  be  properly  aud  legally  cured 
is  through  republication  of  the  Notice,  ac- 
companied by  a  new  analysla  and  supporlirL* 
data,  with  sulBcient  lime  for  written  end 
oral  comment  provided  to  the. public. 

Our  statement  today  outlines  sU  ba^ic 
losues  which  must  be  analyzed  lu  the  new 
Rulenioklug.  For  the  convenience  of  FE.A. 
we  should  like  to  list  them  and  Indicate 
the  paye?  on  which  they  have  been  discussed 
in  our  statement: 

Flret,  the  removal  of  price  controls  slmt;!- 
taneous  with  the  removal  of  allocation  con- 
trols (pp.  9-10;  Attachment  E). 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Third,  the  supply  and  demand  ol  residual 
fuel  oil  frcm  July  1B74-March  1975  (Com- 
ments ou  Technical  Report  74-3.  pp.  25-43). 

Fourth,  the  imppct  on  the  supply  of  other 
p»troleum  products,  (pp.  43-4S> 

Fifth,  the  impact  o(  deallocation  on  tli« 
market  shares  ot  Uldepcude^t  sellers  (pp.  45- 

4Dt. 

Siit'i.  the  ttvallablMty  of  lor  suliJliHr  re- 
sidual fuel  OU  (pp.  46-47). 
Thank  you  very  much. 

FOOTNOTCi* 

-A  list  of  members  and  d^criptlou  of  the 
Aasoclaiion  b  attached.  ( AUiKhmc-nt  A). 

-  New  England,  Sew  York.  New  Jersey. 

=  lc  should  aUo  be  noted  that  of  the  total 
residual  fuel  used  for  rpace  beating,  more 
than  65r,  Is  burned  in  the  8  stares  or  ibe 
Northeast, 

*  The  Petroleum  Adinlni-itrstion  Dibtrict 
covering  the  East  Con^it  iiom  Mulne  tu 
Florida. 

"For  D  more  precise  definition,  see  Sec- 
tion 211.51.  Definitions.  Part  211.  Mandatory 
Petroleum  Allocation  Regulations. 

■^  Bureau  of  Mines  Mineral  iti(iu?iry  Survey, 
Fuel  OU  Sales.  1972. 

■  See  Analy&U  at  A'.taclimeut  B. 

'  The  Emergency  Petroleum  AlIoci\:ion  Act 
of  1973  (PL  93-159,  15  U.S.C.  72U.  et  »eq.) , 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  Ace  of 
1974  (PL  93-275.  15  U.S.C.  761.  et  seq.)  and 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (PL  89- 
054.  3U.S.C.  551.cf  .icq.). 

*  See  Memorandum  of  our  legal  counsel 
(Attachment  C). 

"See  Attachment  D. 

*  See  Summary  of  si'bitaiitive  defect.s  at 
p.  48.  below. 

-  See  Memornudum  from  our  lejjal  couit^l 
(Attacbment  £). 

'-See  Attachment  F. 

-  We  do  not  contend  that  tlie  majors  arc 
engaeed  in  s::}me  sort  of  conspiracy  to  elimi- 
nate the  independent  segment  of  the  mar- 
ket. But  they  do  have  a  powerful  interest 
in  cuiLsoUdating  their  own  hold  on  the 
wholesale  and  retail  market  boUi  here  and 
abroad.  The  thrust  behind  this  effort  is  the 
certain  knowledge  that  they  (the  majors) 
are  rapidly  losing  control  over  foreign  crude 
oil.  Thus  in  order  to  reialn  leverage  and 
be  in  a  position  to  bargain  effectively  with 
the  producing  countries,  the  majors  want 
more  control  of  the  " 'do xvn -stream"  market- 
place. Tills  is  understandable.  But  we  mde- 
pendents  dont  Intend  to  lie  down  quletlv 
uader  the  steamroller.  And  we  don't  think 
the  FEA  should  push  us  under  tl.c  wheels. 

'  See  Attachment  O. 

'*  See  Attachment  H. 

"See  Attachment  X. 

■See  pp.  17-21.  above. 

-'For  an  assessment  of  ti-.e  likelihood  of 
an  embargo,  see  Attachment  J,  recent  state- 
ments by  Mr.  Bennett  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury  and  AK'erian  Minister 
Abdes5elam. 

^■See  Attachment  K. 

''  See  Attachment  L. 

--'See  analysis  at  pp.  3.V36,  above. 

=  See  pp.  4-5  above,  and  Attachment  B. 

-'  See  pp.  14-24. 

-^  See  dlacuasion  of  swUchluf  to  distillates, 
pp.  43-44.  above. 

-  See  pp.  14-24  and  pp.  43-44. 

Attachment  A 
Ml;.:f.c<[s:  Independent  Furt  Terminal 

OpEBAToas  Association 
Belcher  Oil  Co..  Miami,  Fla. 
Blue  Ridge  Fuel  Co..  New  York,  N.Y. 
Bums  Brothers  Preferred    Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Cirilio  Brothers  Terminal.  Inc.,  Bronx, 
N.T. 


Color.i.il  Oil  Indu.-trle^.  Inr..  Siivatinflh. 
Ga. 

Deepwnt^r  Oil  Terminal.  Qulnry.  Ma^s. 

Cibbs  Oil  Co..  Revere.  Mass. 

Howard  OU  Co.,  Inc..  Maji;peth.  N.Y. 

Meenan  OU  Co.,  Inc..  New  York.  N.Y. 

MetroDUlitan  Petroleum  Corp..  New  York. 
NY. 

Nerthetssr  Peuoleum  IndiUrtiies.  Inc.. 
ChctieR,  Ma*s. 

NorThvUle  Indi.strtes  Corp..  Melville.  N.Y. 

P.iichogue  OU  Terminal  Corp..  Brouklvn. 
N.V. 

bf-aboard  Enici-prise.s,  Inc..  Bcitoii.  Mu^:: 

Southland  OU  Co..  Savannah.  Oa. 

C.  H.  Sprague  &:  Son  Co..  Boston.  Mni-?. 

Webljer  Tauk^.  Inc..  Buok-ipori.  Maine. 

Wyatt.  Inc..  New  Havcu.  Conn. 

Ilie  compfiules  Ib^ted  above  own  or  con- 
trol tenninalb  capable  of  recelvmg  ocmh- 
gi'inia:  lanker*:  none  is  aiHliated  with  n  major 
oil  company.  1  hev  are  qualified  to  partici- 
pate in  the  No.  3  tuel  oU  program  established 
undtr  Section  2(ani)  of  Presidential  Proc- 
liLinailon  327I>  as  amended,  and  Section  3U 
oi  the  Oil  Import  Regulation,  under  which 
45.000  b  d  of  honte  heating  ou  is  pretently 
being  Imported  into  District  I  (the  East 
Coa<^i).  Tlie  members  of  the  Association  are 
independent  marketers  of  No.  2  fuel  oil.  No. 
6  aiel  oil.  ga-sollne  and  other  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

Men;lM;r.s  of  the  A^ociatlon  distribute  40' . 
of  the  No.  2  fuel  oU  consiuned  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  25'.  of  the  No.  2  fuel  oil  con- 
Mimed  along  the  East  Coast  (District  I). 
They  own  or  control  approximately  15  mU- 
lion  barrels  of  No.  2  fuel  oU  storage. 

The  Independent  share  of  the  total  Ea>.i 
Ccnst  market  for  No.  2  fuel  oU.  et  the  ternu- 
nal  level.  Is  approximately  25'. :  the  remittn- 
ing  75';,   Is  controlled  by  refiners. 

Of  the  nation's  No.  2  fuel  oil  consumptiun 
Cor  beating  purposes).  New  England  ac- 
counts for  20';.  New  York.  New  Jersey  ar.d 
Pennsylvania  account  for  3f  '^  and  the  re- 
mainder of  Di&trlct  I  accounts  for  10*; .  Tlius 
65'r  of  the  nation's  No.  2  fuel  oU  Is  con- 
sumed In  District  I. 

ATTACHMENT  B 

RfSlOUAL    FUtl   OIL   MARKET— NORTH EftSTERH    STATES. 
Wi:  SALES  OF  NO.  4,  %  6  FUEL  OHS 

lilt  bartetsi 


Hffw  York 

and 

New  Jtrssy 


Totals«)K>  ....   173.000.000       2«8,  3Pfl, OW 

S»\w  by   indepeniient   ilecii- 

•laler   tenninal  operatot»- 

(6cmnpan*e5>. M.500.00()         S6.SM1.001) 

Sales   b^   o!h«f   inrftpenilMl 

marketers -        1.500,000         13  000.000 

Total  sales,  independ- 
ents...       UCOO.COO         E9.9P0,WSO 

P^itentage  of  total  sold  by  in- 

deiKfiKflts  (percent) 30  ?& 

Total  nonutilttv  Hies 89. 20(r.  DM)       1 4S.  'MKJ,  000 

Percentage  ol  iionutiIrt>  total 
soiij  by  independents  <  (per* 
cent) 36  43 


I  Sm  note  1. 
'  Sm  note  2. 
^  See  ivote  'i. 
''  Sse  note  4. 


Note  i.  197»  demand  is  assumed  equal  to 
1972  demand.  Preliminary  data  provides  an 
insufficient  basis  for  abandoning  the  1972  fig- 
ures: for  example,  demand  was  up  durmg  the 
first  part  of  1973  and  down  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  year. 

Note  a.  Independent  deepwater  terminal 
operators  In  the  two  areas: 

New    England — ClrUlo    Bros.,    Deepwater 


Terminal*.  Metropolitan  Petroleum.  North- 
co.it  Petroleum.  C.  H.  Spratjuo.  Wyatt.  Inc. 

New  York-New  Jersey — Blue  Ridge  Puel. 
Cirilio  Bos..  Howard  OU.  Metropolitan  Petro- 
leum. Northvtlle  Industries.  Palchogue  OU 
Tcr.'iaiinls. 

Note  3.  Datji  for  independei.:^.  who  i.re  not 
deepwater  tenninal  operators  are  e^ilmates, 
sir.ce  we  have  no  direct  acfjeas  to  thelt-  snl?* 
records, 

Norr  1.  The  major  oil  comri.inles  and  other 
refiners  (New  Enifl.ind  Petroleimi.  Ameraa:t 
Hejsi  completely  dominate  the  utillly  mat- 
tel:  in  addition  some  utilities  purchase  resiu- 
iial  fori  oU  directly  from  abroad.  Tlierefore. 
tills  porceniflBC  aKsumes  tha*;  independents 
lit:  kf  iKi  :.Ales  ij  power  companies. 

ArTACHMKNT    C 

Oi-%BtnG.  Fkldman  and  Brep'. 

Wa-ihiiipttm,  D.C.,  Jtiii/  lit,  197i. 

PTItKi'l'nAL     SArrCUAEDS— PULERIAKINC     .\KU 
PUBLIC     HE.\RINC5 

Tlie  Federal  Energy  Administration  ho^ 
proposed  a  change  in  Us  regulations  which 
will  exempt  residual  fuel  oil  from  the  man- 
datory petroleum  allocation  program.  To 
that  end.  It  has  Issued  a  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rule  Making  and  Public  Hearing.  Federal 
Register.  July  5,  1974  (F.R.  Doc.  74-15600t 
This  notice  sets  a  July  22.  1974  deadline  for 
written  comments,  schedules  public  hear- 
ings for  July  22  and  possibly  July  23.  1974. 
and  proposes  that  deallocation  become  effec- 
tive on  August  1.  1974.  Section  4(gU21  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  -Act  of 
1973  (P.L.  93-159.  15  U.S.C.  7211.  et  seq.i 
states  that  deallocation  can  take  effect  only 
after  It  haa  been  before  the  Congress  *at 
least  five  days  during  which  the  House  was 
In  Session  and  at  least  five  days  during  which 
the  Senate  was  in  Session."  and  neither 
House  has  taken  negative  action.  July  27  and 
28  are  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  it  is  un- 
likely that  Congress  will  be  in  Session  on 
those  days.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
proposed  rule  will  become  eflecti\e  Augtiat  1. 
1974.  only  U  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
morning  of  July  25.  1974.  Thus,  PEA  Is  per- 
mitted no  more  than  two  and  pos.flb1y  just  a 
single  day  to  consider  the  oral  submissions 
of  interested  persons. 

At  Issue  is  whether  the  proposed  timetable 
gives  PEA  adequate  opportunity  to  prop- 
erly consider  the  views  of  all  parties  and 
thus  complies  wlih  the  rulemaking  require- 
ments which  bind  the  FEA.  We  beUeve  that 
the  timetable  does  not  so  comply. 

Section  7iiMB)  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1974  (Pi.  93-275,  15 
U.S.C.  3  7G1,  et  seq.)  provides  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  oi"  any  proposed 
rule,  order  or  regulation  and  states  that  a 
minimum  of  ten  days  notice  shaU  be  allowed 
for  opportunity  to  comment.  Section  7(i>(Cl 
mandates  that  whenever  any  rule,  regulation 
or  order  likely  to  have  substantial  impact 
on  the  Nation  s  economy  or  lar^e  numbers  of 
individuals  or  businesses,  an  opportunity 
shall  be  provided  prior  to  issuance  of  such 
a  rule  for  interested  parties  to  make  oral 
presentations  of  views,  data  and  argument. 
To  further  insiu-e  that  any  rulemakUig  Is 
made  only  after  consideration  of  conflicting 
views  and  due  deliberation  of  the  issues  the 
FEAA.  Section  7(1)  (1)  (A),  makes  appUcable 
to  any  rulemaking  procedure  the  provisions 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  553).  This  In  turn  also  mandates 
proper  notice  and  the  opportunity  of  Inter- 
ested parties  to  be  heard  and  to  have  their 
views  considered. 

These  multifaceted  procedural  safeguards 
were  enacted  by  Congress  to  guarantee  that 
the  new  Federal  Energy  Administration 
would  approach  the  complex  problems  pre- 
sented by  energy  allocation  with  the  best  m- 
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ronnatton  and  only  aft*r  full  consideration 
of  all  views.  The  Conterence  Report  on  the 
PLAA  makes  this  purpose  clear; 

•The  Conferees  Intend  that  If  the  Admln- 
ustrr.tor  is  in  doubt  about  the  applicability  of 
any  of  the  standards  provided  in  this 
section,  he  will  resolve  the  doubts  in  favor  of 
ihe  fullest  procedural  safeguards."  Bouse 
Rep.  No.  93-999.  p.  27  (Comm.  on  Confer- 
cice). 

The  Congress  may  also  have  been  con- 
cirned  with  the  failures  of  PEA's  predecessor 
t:>  deal  adequately  with  the  rights  of  inter- 
ested parties,  for  as  recently  as  May  1,  1974 
a  federal  court  in  CaUfornla  had  riilcd  that 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  failed  to  comply 
with  the  APA  ntle-maklng  procedures  made 
applicable  by  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973.  Cati/ornia  v.  Simon, 
C.  A.  No.  74-«61  (Central  Dlst.  of  Cal.  1974 1 . 
In  that  proceeding,  the  states  of  California 
and  Louisiana  moved  to  set  a.slde  an  amend- 
ment to  PEO  regulations  which  wotild  have 
terminated  state  and  local  agency  exemp- 
tions from  crude  oil  price  regulation.  PEO 
had  adopted  the  amendment  without  allow- 
ing the  partie-<i  proper  opportunity  to  be 
heard  and  without  notice  of  its  actions.  In 
what  the  Court  described  as  an  "abrupt  de- 
parture from  established  practice"  FEO  was 
held  to  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  basic 
rule-making  provisions  of  the  APA.  Its  ac- 
tions were  unlawftU.  since  they  did  not  give 
interested  parties  the  opportunity  to  be 
heard  and  to  have  their  views  considered. 

The  APA  standards  of  which  the  court 
epeaks  in  Cati/ornia  v.  Simon,  have  been  In- 
terpreted to  require  not  only  simple  notice 
and  a  pro  /orma  hearing,  but  mcaningliil 
consideration  of  all  views.  The  basic  stand- 
ard was  recently  restated  by  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  in  N.LJIM.  V.  Wyman-Corion  Com. 
pony,  394  VS.  759,  764,  89  S.  Ct  1426  1429 
(1969): 
"The  rule-making  provisions  of  that  Act 

|the   APA| were  designed    to  assure 

fairness  and  mature  consideration  of  rules  of 
general  application."  | Emphasis  supplied.) 

Thua  the  provisions  of  the  APA  are  not 
simple  formalities.  They  are  designed  to  af- 
ford the  public  an  opportunity  to  have  its 
views  weighed  In  the  agency  decision-mak- 
ing process.  Tlie  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals made  this  point  clear  in  its  decision 
111  Tamco,  Inc.,  v.  FPC,  412  P.  2d  740  (1969) : 
"Section  553  was  enacted  to  give  the  pub- 
lic an  opportunity  to  participate  In  the  rule- 
making process.  It  also  enables  the  agency 
to  educate  Itself  before  establishing  rules 
and  procedures  which  have  a  substantial  im- 
pact on  those  regulated."  413  p.  2d  740,  744. 
PoUowlng  this  standard,  federal  courts 
have  consistently  struck  down  administra- 
tive regulation  which  failed  to  live  up  to  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  APA.  See 
wafner  Electric  Corp.  v.  Volpe.  486  P  2d  1013 
(3d  CIr.  1972):  Pharmaceutical  nianu/ac- 
turert  Association  v.  Finch.  307  P.  Supp  858 
(D.  Del.  1970) :  WatlofiDl  .Votor  Freight  Traf. 
fc  Association  v.  Dnired  States,  268  P.  Supp 
90  (DJD.C.  1967),  aff'a.  per  curiam.  393  US. 

Where,  as  here.  Congress  was  not  satlsfled 
with  simply  adopting  the  rule-making  pro- 
visions of  the  APA,  but  Instead  set  forth 
additional  speclflc  procedural  guidelines  con- 
cerning notice  and  hearings.  Its  concern  for 
the  "mature  consideration"  of  the  Issues  Is 
manifest.  The  proposed  timetable  falls  to 
comply  with  such  a  mandate. 

•Is  noted,  the  timetable  may  allow  fea 
only  a  single  day  to  consider  the  views  the 
data  and  the  arguments  presented  by  Inter- 
ested persons.  The  mechanics  of  preparing  a 
transcript  may  alone  consume  this  time  and 
even  If  this  were  not  the  case,  a  single  day 
IS  insulBclent  to  give  meaningful  consldera- 
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tlon  to  what  may  be  diverse  views  of  numer- 
ous witnessea  Without  minimal  attention  to 
or.il  presentations  of  the  persons  who  ap- 
pe.-ir.  the  bearings  become  mere  formalities. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  PKA  will  not 
comply  either  with  the  requirement  of  the 
AP.i  or  those  of  the  FE.\A  itself. 

Attathment  D 

Cm  I  begin  now? 

Sorry  we  hare  no  facilities  to  deliver  mes- 
sage. TLX  numbers  can  be  dialed  direct. 

I  need  to  know  If  a  number  I  have  Is  a 
working  number. 

Vt'lint  is  the  number,  rlease' 

710-822-0155. 

Those  are  too  manv  numbers  for  TLX 
Those  are  TWX.  Please  dial  TWX  informa- 
tion 4112  for  assistance. 


ArracHMTNT  E 

GiNSBURC.   PEtD.MAN  AKD  BRE.^S, 

H'ai7u/(fffon,  D.C.,  July  12,  2974. 

LXrMrXlON  PBOCEDtJBirS  UNDsa  SSCTIOKS  4(a) 
AND  4(g)  OP  THa  EMSaCEMCY  PEtSOLEUU 
ALLOCATION    ACT   OP    1973 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  has 
proposed  to  amend  10  CPR  Part  311  to 
exempt  residual  fuel  oU  from  allocation  un- 
der the  Mandatory  Petroleum  Allocation 
Regulations.  (Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemak- 
ing, 39  Peder'il  Register  24609-74,  July  5, 
19741.  However,  as  the  Notice  states,  "the 
FEA  does  not  at  the  present  time  propose 
to  exempt  residual  fuel  oU  from  the  man- 
datory price  regulations  '  (10  CFR  Part  213). 
FEA's  failure  to  propose  simultaneous 
exemption  ot  residual  fuel  oil  from  both  al- 
location and  price  regulations  Is  a  violation 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973  (PL  93-169,  IS  D.S  C.  7211.  e«  jci?  1 . 
Section  4(al  of  the  Act  requires  that: 
.  .  ,  the  President  shall  promulgate  a 
regulation  providing  for  the  mandatory  al- 
location of  crude  oil,  residual  tuel  oil,  and 
each  refined  petroletim  product,  m  amounts 
specified  In  (or  determined  in  a  manner  pre- 
scribed by)  Olid  ot  prices  specified  in  (or 
determined  in  a  manner  prescribed  bv)  such 
regulation,"  (Emphasis  added) 

The  Congressional  Act  thus  requires  the 
promulgauon  of  one  regulation  that  specifies 
both  the  amount  and  the  price  of  a  product. 
By  use  ot  the  conjunction  "and"  the  Con- 
gress clearly  required  that  the  two  elements 
be  ioined  In  a  single  regulaUon.  The  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  iH.  Rept.  93-531.  September  29, 
1973),  in  discussing  the  requirement  tor 
price  controls  referred  to  -the  need  ot  cou- 
pling price  controls  with  mandatory  alloca- 
tions." 

Section  4(g)  (2)  ot  the  Act  establishes  the 
mechanism  tor  eiemptlng  crude  oU  or  any 
product  from  the  regulation  required  under 
Section  4(a).  The  pertinent  portion  reads  as 
follows : 

It  .  .  .  the  President  finds  that  application 
ot  the  regvlation  tinder  subsection  (o)  to 
crude  on,  residual  tuel  oil,  or  a  refined  petro- 
leum product  u  not  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act,  that  there  is  no  shortage  ot  such 
oil  or  product,  and  that  eicmptinp  such  oil 
or  product  from  such  retrulation  will  not 
have  an  adverse  Impact  on  the  supply  ot  any 
other  oil  or  refined  petroleum  products  sub- 
ject to  this  Act,  he  may  prescribe  an  amend- 
ment to  the  regulation  under  subsection  la) 
exempting  such  oil  or  product  from  such 
regulation  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
ninety  days.  (Emphasis  added). 

The  reference  in  subsection  (g)  to  the 
regulation  under  subsection  (a)  Incor- 
porates, of  course,  the  unified,  single  regula- 
tion discussed  above.  It  Is  dear  that  Congress 
Intends    that   tba  proposal  tor   exemption 


cover  the  entire  regulation,  rot  Just  the  part 
relating  to  amounts  or  Just  the  part  relating 
to  prices. 

The  Conference  Report  on  tlie  Allocation 
Act  (Rept.  93-628.  November  10,  1973)  pro- 
vides an  explanation  of  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  by  the  President  in  prcposing  an 
exemption.  That  explanation  essentially  re- 
peats the  text  of  statute,  and  adds  only  one 
additional  i>olnt; 

An  amendment  may  not  exempt  more  than 
one  oil  or  product  (but  seperate  amendinenr^ 
may  be  submitted  tor  dlderont  oils  or  prod- 
ucts: and  at  the  expiration  of  the  !»  days 
that  an  amendment  applies  to  on  oil  or 
product,  a  new  amendment  applicable  to 
such  oil  or  product  could  take  edect  i . 

Bj'  specifically  discussing  the  separation  oC 
each  product  and  not  discussing  the  separa- 
»lon  ot  parts  of  the  regulation,  the  Confer- 
ence underscored  the  clear  intent  of  Sccllonj 
4(a)  and  4(gl  (2). 

In  addition  to  violating  the  snecinc  pro- 
cedures e.stabllshed  by  the  Congress,  any 
attempt  to  remove  allocation  controls  and 
not  price  cor,trols  would  recreate  the  chaotic, 
anti-compctltlve  conditions  that  led  Con- 
gress to  enact  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  ot  1973  in  the  first  place. 

It  only  allocation,  or  quantluilve,  coiitn  ij 
were  removed.  Integrated  refiners  would,  as 
they  did  a  year  ago.  retain  all  lower-priced 
domestically  produced  products  within  their 
own  distribution  systems.  Such  iower-priced 
product  would  be  taken  away  from  tade- 
pendent  marketers  and  from  the  regions  and 
consumers  served  by  those  Independent 
marketers. 

This  would  place  U-.ciependeut  marketers 
at  a  severe  competitive  disadvantage:  they 
would  either  be  forced  to  go  without  oU  and 
go  out  of  business  immediately  or  be  forced 
to  buy  higher  priced  foreign  product  and  go 
out  of  business  slowly  as  their  customers 
were  taken  away  by  the  major  oU  companies. 
Obviously  Btich  a  result  would  violate  the 
Intent  ot  Congress,  as  expressed  In  Sections 
4(b)  (1)  (D)  and  (F)  of  the  Act. 

Further,  it  only  allocated  controls  on  any 
product  are  removed,  certain  areas  of  the 
country,  auch  as  the  East  Coast,  would  be 
forced  to  pay  higher  prices  for  such  product 
because  of  Increased  reliance  on  higher 
priced  import!.  Obviously  such  a  result 
would  violate  the  Intent  of  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed In  Section  4(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the  Act. 

Attachme.st  P 
IProm   the  Petroleum  Intelligence  Weekly 

July  15.  1974] 
EtitoPTAN-  Marketers  Seek  "Wats  To  Beat  Oil 
Supply  Squeeze 
Independent  marketers  In  Europe  are  be- 
ing forced  to  consider  some  new  approaches 
to  product  supply.  They're  encountering 
growing  reluctance  by  the  major  oU  com- 
panies to  renew  long-term  agreements  and 
face  high  prices  and  thin  volume  on' spot 
markets.  West  German  Independents,  for  ex- 
ample, expect  to  establish  a  central  buying 
agency  by  late  August  or  early  September. 
The  proposal  has  been  put  to  member  com- 
panies of  four  large  German  assoclaUous  ot 
oil  Independents.  At  least  250  firms  are  ex- 
pected to  give  the  go-ahead  In  time  to  estab- 
lish the  joint  venture  by  late  summer.  It 
already  has  the  approval  of  Germany's  Eco- 
nomics Minister.  The  indepenUeots  sell  about 
20';  of  Germany's  gasoline  and  dlesel  fuel 
through  more  than  5,000  outlets,  and  30'. 
of  its  burning  oils. 

The  Germans'  cooperative  venture  would 
be  designed  to  supplement,  not  to  replace 
existing  agreements  with  the  majors,  which 
they  hope  will  continue  to  meet  moat  of  their 
necda  But  the  independents  hope  it  would 
also  give  them  access  to  a  share  of  the  output 
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from  the  proposed  export  refinery  German 
companies  plsui  to  biiild  in  Iran.  And  thevre 
e-Umylug  the  pc'sslbUity  of  direct  pnrchiUes 
of  ciudc  oil  for  prccc^jin-^  iu  Germany, 

Diticli  IndepcudcnCH  are  seelflng  a  more 
Immediate  answer  to  their  supply  prodleme 
by  ft^kuig  l;?r  direct  government  Iniervention. 
The  Dutcli  E.;onr>mlc^  Mmistrr  has  already 
ordered  nine  oil  companies  to  supply  gcsaiine 
to  ona  large  iiidcpeiident  chain  at  a  snecifled 
price,  and  tfs  Etudying  appUcations  frcni 
atjout  20  other  independent:!  asking  for  slml- 
I:ir  order';,  After  a  crisis -spawned  government 
i'llocatlon  program  expired,  the  Avia  chain 
found  U  was  unable  to  make  new  supply 
Bgrcemenis.  The  Dutch  Government  last 
montli  ordered  nine  compitnles  to  eell  Avia 
3-miUion  liters  of  gasoline  weekly  at  27.64.* 
Dutch  per  lltei.  or  less  than  the  spot  market 
price.  Shell  appealed  the  order  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Stoi*  but  was  tirrned  d->wn.  Other  ap- 
peals are  pending  in  Dutch  courts.  But  the 
government  ba:i  clearly  indicated  in  the  Avia 
d^cUjon  that  ii  wanu  to  maintain  a  viable. 
Independent  segment  of  the  market.  Inde- 
pendenuscll  about  13  of  the  NeJ-.srlands' 
irruoiine. 


Attactimcxt  o 

(Pconi  the  Ktiv  York  Tlnie-i.  July  20.  13741 

Kt-TVArr  TiU(E.\T  Cited  in  Gult  and  BP  Deal 

(By  Clyde  H.  Farnsworth) 

P.vBK.  July  19.— European  oil  analysts  said 
today  a  threat  by  Kuwait  to  cut  prodtictlon 
was  behind  the  decision  by  the  Gulf  OU 
Corporation  and  British  Petroleum  Company 
to  raise  the  price  they  v.  ill  pay  for  Kuwait 
state-owned  oil. 

They  also  said  that  even  though  It  U  a 
pilncipal  aim  of  American  International  eco- 
nomic policy  to  force  prices  down,  the  com- 
panies themselves  are  not  that  anxious  to 
see  a  drop. 

They  explained  that  the  companies  have 
rebuilt  depleted  stocks  at  current  high  price 
levels,  the  analysu  esplain.  and  with  falling 
prices  they  would  Incur  losses. 

The  proce^  worked  In  reverse  as  prices 
were  quadrupling  late  last  year.  Company 
profits  rose  in  part  because  ihsy  were  able  to 
sell  off  at  high  prices,  oil  that  they  had 
bought  earlier  at  lower  prices 

Yesterday  the  state  department  in  c.  highly 
unusual  move  publicly  rebuked  Gulf  for 
agreeing  to  Increase  its  pavments  for  Kuwaiti 
state-owned  oil  to  410.05  a  barrel  In  the  third 
quarter  of  this  year. 

Gulf's  decision  imdermlnes  the  aims  of 
the  present  Middle  East  trip  of  Treasury  Sec- 
retary William  E.  Simon,  who  Is  trying  to 
convince  oil  producing  states  that  it  is  in 
ihetr  ijiteresis  to  expand  production,  see 
prices  come  down  some,  and  invest  their  oil 
revenues  In  long  tei-m  securities  and  pro- 
ductive a*gets  in  the  United  Slates. 

London  Petroleum  consultant  Paul  Fri'^il-eJ 
said  that  If  the  Gulf-BP  pattern  ts  followed 
In  other  producing  countries  it  could  mean 
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Oil  product  prices  in  the  Fottcrd^m  market 
have  been  falling  sharply  renec-iing  the 
ample  supply  conditions. 

Official  American  figures  place  non-com- 
muutst  world  consumption  this  year  at  48 
million  barrels  daily  and  production  at  50 
million. 

In  a  recent  oil  auction  the  resistance  of 
buyers  was  Indicated  by  the  failure  of  Kuwait 
to  get  the  higher  prices  it  was  demanding. 
Kuwait  then  turned  to  the  two  partners 
of  the  Kuwait  Oil  Company— Gulf  and  BP — 
and.  according  to  analysts,  threatened  to 
keep  the  olt  in  the  ground  If  Its  price  was 
not  met. 

Gulf  ofTicisIs  said  the  company  was  vul- 
nerable because  Kuwait  was  Its  mont  Impor- 
tant source  of  supply.  Kuwait's  current  pro- 
duction Is  roughly  2.3  mUlion  barrels  daily, 
down  from  an  average  3.1  million  in  1973. 
Gulf  and  BP  combined  are  entitled  to  40  per 
cent  of  this  oil  at  a  price  of  around  ft7,60 
a  barrel. 

Under  a  participation  agreement  Kuwait 
gets  60  per  cent  of  production  and  the 
companies  had  been  entitled  to  buy  the  oil 
back  at  93  per  cent  of  the  po-ted' price  or 
between  810.50  and  SIO.70  a  barrel. 

The  fresh  price  contract,  at  »10.B5  or  95 
per  cent  of  the  posted  price,  may  now  be- 
come a  new  benchmark  for  the  state-owned 
oil  that  producing  countries  buy  back  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  question  of  which  way  oil  prices  will 
go  wUl  not  really  be  determined  until  Saudi 
Arabia  disposes  of  Its  participation  oil.  This 
may  not  be  before  a  key  meeting  in  Vienna 
in  September  of  the  member  states  of  the 
Organization  of  Petroleiun  Exporting  Coun- 
tries. 

While  Saudi  Arabia  has  been  pres-sing  for 
lower  oil  prices  in  OPEC  councils  ai;d  is  ex- 
pandlng  its  output  to  keep  pressure  on  price 
levels,  politics  may  dictate  that  It  get  as 
much  for  lU  participation  oU  as  Kuwait 


Attachtjent  H 
|Fiom   the   Petroleum   IntelllBonce   Weekly 

JiUy  IS.  19741 
New  On.  Cnisis"  Brews  in  Europe  0\'er 
Price  Ceilings 
Oil  "crisis"  talk  is  boiling  up  again  in 
Europe.  Tlic  issue  now  U  that  supplies  are 
threatened,  not  by  any  embargo  situation 
but  by  "unrealiatlc"  government  ceilings  on 
product  prices  which  oU  companies  urgently 
maintain  dont  cover  costs  of  Imported  crude. 
The  current  forus  ti  on  Prance  and.  once 
again.  Italy  too.  as  it  was  earlier  this  year 
in  Belgium  The  French  oU  trade  association 
has  glien  lU  warnings  (PIW — July  8,  p.  3). 
And  the  chairman  of  CFP  (partly  owned  by 
the  French  Government)  also  bluntly 
warned  that  "further  disregard  of  economic 
facts  and  the  plain  truth  about  prices"  is 
bound    to   precipitate   a  serious   crisis.   "In 

price-controlled  markets  such  as  France  and 

up  to  another  81  a  barrel  increase  Ui  the     l*-a'y."  *ie  said,  "consumption  Is  now  para- 


prlce  of  oil  to  consumer  countries 

Consumer  nations  are  already  staggering 
under  the  financial  burdens  of  the  four-fold 
lucrea.'ie   in   oil   prices   late   labt   year. 

Hope  for  relief  had  come  with  the  emers;- 
er.ce  of  surplus  condUlon.H  In  the  world  oil 
market— reflecting  lagging  Indu'trlal  growth, 
conservation  programs,  the  dLssuasion  of 
high  prices,  a  milder  than  usual  winter  and 
production  Increases  in  Sanrti  Arabia,  Iran 
and  Iraq. 

P.eslstance  to  high  prices  has  been  espe- 
cially marked  In  Japan,  one  of  the  biggest 
Importers  In  the  world-  With  stockpiles  bulg- 
ing, the  powerful  Japanese  trading  houses 
have  been  refusing  to  lift  the  high  priced  oil 
they  contracted  to  buy  during  the  supply 
crisis  earlier  this  year.  Fully  stocked  Ger- 
man   refineries   have  been  offering   rebates. 


doxlcally  being  ^uboidlzed"  due  to  "con- 
tinuing failure  to  recognize  the  magnitude" 
of  sums  payable  to  producing  governments. 

Tlie  operatUig  deficit  for  oil  Qrms  trading 
In  France  would  total  at  least  8-billlon  francs 
(nearly  S1.7-blllion)  this  year,  and  the  short- 
fall would  come  to  10-bUllon  Including  in- 
vestment and  other  needs  that  mu.st  Iw  cov- 
ered. French  Shell's  president  told  a  parlia- 
mentary energy  study  group.  He  contended 
the  average  price  of  oil  sold  in  the  French 
market  is  about  SO  francs  a  ton  below  what  it 
should  be.  Continued  enforcement  of  do- 
mestic selling  prices  "so  far  below  realistic 
levels  is  incompatible  with  present  crude 
oU  purchase  prices,"  he  added. 

In  Italy,  where  several  International  oil 
companies  pulled  out  •artier.  French  CFP's 
Total  Italiana  Is  the  latest  to  draw  back  due 


to  n-,%i?s.  It  has  suspended  Imports  of  crude 
dv.c  tD  Ir.adcfiuate  ItJlian  product  prices  and 
tlireatens  to  siuit  down  Its  Mantua  and  Tri- 
este re.inerie3  next  niDnth  unless  theie*^  -i 
pilce  readjustmont.  IU  conrs  are  ccmpetitl  'e 
both  for  crude  supply  and  for  reaulng  and 
niaiketw.3.  but  It  says  it's  losi.ig  at  least  5- 
blllion  lire  (*7.75-mnnQn)  on  each  l-mlUlon 
metric  t:;ii8  uE  cnide  it  puts  t:. rough  the  Ital- 
iaji  innrhti. 

ATTACHMf.Nf  I 

IFrom  mc  Wr.ll  Street  Joiu-nsI,  Jv;ly  17,  11)74 1 

TiMtD   EAB(J.U6r.?*c:    A   Lo.'ic    Coal   Steike   la 

Exi'tcTRt)  Bt  Ma-my;  NcuoriATiNG  Delayed 

(fiy  Walter  Mossberg  and  Bob  Arnultit 

Robert  T^Iuncy.  a  West  Virgiula  coal  n:lni-i- 

i.nd  his  wife.  ShcUa.  dldnt  go  to  Florida  ou 

their  recent  two-week  vacaiton.  as  thev  did 

last  year.  In-rtead.  they  savcd'MSO  by  settllui' 

fcr  a  three-day  trtp  to  neurbv  Roanoke,  Va' 

The  reason'.'  "E/eryone  says  thei-c's  goiiig  to 

trlkc.'  Mr.  Mniicy   explains,  "a  long 


be 
one 

The  Muncys  arsn't  the  only  coal-mining 
family  seeing  the  need  fcr  a  pergonal  "strike 
fund."  In  fact.  Mr.  Muncy's  union,  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  which  pays  no  strike 
benefits,  is  running  a  contest  called  "Frepar* 
for  Nov.  12,"  the  day  the  national  coal  con- 
tract expires.  Members  with  good  Idea^  for 
saving  up  money  can  win  $50. 

And  in  the  offices  of  ccal-mlnlng  com- 
panl:;s,  the  outlook  Is  Just  as  grim.  The  head 
of  one  large  concern  offers  lo  "bet  you 
money'  t^  back  up  his  conviction  that  a 
walkout  will  come. 

Already  a  cllmlat*  of  contention  is  build- 
ing up.  Just  this  week,  the  union  threatened 
to  call  a  short  national  walkout  to  bring 
pressure  en  a  single  firm.  Duke  Power  Co.. 
that  Ls  reslating  union  organizing  at  a  Ken- 
tucky mine.  (Yesterday,  the  UMW  backed 
pway.  avoiding  further  talk  of  a  national 
strike  now.  See  story  on  page  28). 

WHY    A -STRIKE    MIGHT   COME 

There  are  a  number  of  other  solid  rea- 
sons wliy.  four  months  before  the  deadline, 
people  on  both  sides  expect  a  strike  by  the 
nation's  125.000  organized  coal  miners— a 
strike  that  could  cripple  the  U.S.  economy. 
Atncng  the  reasons: 

— Beth  the  industry  bargahihig  commit- 
tee and  the  union  are  headed  by  men  who 
have  never  before  negotiated  a  coal  con- 
tract. What's  more,  both  groups  are  marked 
by  Internal  divisions. 

— Despite  public  agreement  last  winter 
to  start  bargaining  early,  talks  haven't  vet 
begun,  and  there  Isn't  a  firm  target  date  for 
:>tartliig. 

This  year's  union  demands  will  be  the 
most  comprehensive,  controversial  and 
costly  In  the  industry's  history.  Large  gains 
In  wages,  pensions  and  other  benefits  are 
being  sought. 

For  the  first  time,  rank-and-file  mlnet^ 
will  have  to  ratify  by  a  mass  vote  any  deal 
reached  In  the  talks,  so  the  union  negotia- 
tors must  produce  a  handsome  settlement. 

It's  true  that  some  government  officials 
and  industry  executives  still  hope  that  the 
pressures  generated  by  coals  vital  place  in 
an  enerpy-short  economy  will  forestall  a 
sirlke.  or  at  least  keep  one  brief.  But  such 
views  are  In  the  minority.  "The  general 
leellhg.  which  Is  likely  to  become  a  ^elf-ful- 
flling  prophecy.  Is  that  a  strike  Is  inevita- 
ble," says  one  UMW  staff  member. 

MINERS*  acSENTMENT 

Adding  to  the  danger  of  a  strike  ts  a  strong 
union  resentment  toward  federal  officials. 
The  prime  cause  Is  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil's decision  last  March  to  free  the  coal  com- 
panies from  controls  in  return  for  their 
promise  to  start  negotiations  early  under  the 
giddance  of  federal  mediators.  When  the  deul 
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was  announced.  UMW  officials  einpted  in 
anger,  rejecting  the  arrangement  and  com- 
t'lalnlng  they  hadn  t  been  informed  of  It. 

UMW  President  Arnold  Miller  charged  tiiat 
the  mediators  had  thus  "seriously  Je<^- 
aid*:;ed  any  claim  to  a  neutral  role"  In  the 
lalks.  The  Incideni.  jus^t  about  wiped  out 
any  chance  they  had  ro  .'"idge  the  two  sides 
into  ear'y  bargaining. 

Strike  worries  now  run  so  deep  In  Wa»:h- 
ingtou  that  government  oiTicials  are  scram- 
bling to  set  up  a  coal-supply  monitoring  sys- 
tem and  draw  up  contingency  petroleum  al- 
location plans — aa  well  as  praying^  that  a 
mine  sh\itdown  wont  happen.  "It's  tiomen- 
dously  Important  to  our  economy  and  our 
energy  picture  that  we  avoid  a  coal  strike." 
declares  Energy  Administrator  John  Saw- 
hill. 

The  ripples  of  concern,  of  course,  spread 
far  beyond  Washington.  "If  Miller  cant  sign 
a  contract  next  faU,  the  economy  will  go  to 
hell  In  a  h&ndbaske:>  real  quick,'*  .says  Edgar 
B.  Spear,  chairman  of  U.S.  Steel  Corp.  "Do 
you  want  an  auto?  Do  you  want  a  Job?  Do 
you  wane  to  eat?  That's  what  it's  all  about." 

A  STRIKE'S  IMPACT 

Stccl-lndustry  experts  estimate  that  a 
strike  even  as  short  as  three  weeks  coxUd 
close  several  large  producers  because  record 
steel  demand  has  shrunk  the  mills'  stocks  of 
metallurgical  coal  to  critically  low  levels.  The 
auto  industry  would  also  be  hurt:  half  of 
General  Motors  Corp.'s  plants  are  coal-burn- 
ing, and,  without  coal  or  steel,  production  of 
new  models  could  dwindle. 

Just  as  devastating  could  be  the  effecf? 
on  electric  power  generation.  About  54*;,',  of 
all  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  produced  by 
fuel-fired  plants  la  generated  by  biu-nlng 
coal.  And  in  the  Great  Lakes  industrial  belt, 
coal  generators  turn  out  as  much  as  97':,  of 
some  states'  electric  energy. 

Coal-burning  utUities  are  estimated  to 
have  a  comfortable  93-day  stockpile  on  hand 
now,  but  the  miners'  union  hindered  the 
stockiug-up  effort— which  could  soften  tie 
shock  of  a  strike — by  refusing  to  load  pre- 
viously mined  cool  Into  rallcars  during  the 
industry's  annual  vacation  this  month.  Some 
generat<»B  needing  fecial  grades  of  coal 
are  down  lo  a  3S-day  supply. 

Whafs  more,  the  loss  of  UMW-produced 
coal,  about  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  total, 
can't  be  made  up  from  other  soxiroes.  Im- 
ports aren't  available.  Western  strip-mined 
coal  isn't  suitable  for  use  in  many  of  the  af- 
fected plants,  and  the  government  has  no 
power  to  allocate  coal.  Oil  isn't  an  adequate 
Bub6titut«  because  most  coal-btn-ning  plants 
can't  run  on  it. 

One  of  the  biggest  reasons  for  all  the  ner- 
vousness about  the  talks  is  the  inexperience 
of  the  leaders  both  of  the  union  and  of  the 
ooal  Industry's  bargaining  arm,  the  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Operators'  Association. 

Arnold  Miller,  the  mine  workers'  new  presi- 
dent, has  never  negotiated  a  labor  contract, 
and  this  bargaining  round  could  prove  cru- 
cial to  his  future  In  the  union.  Ever  since 
he  luiseated  W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle  in  a  bitter, 
court-ordered  election  19  months  ago,  he  has 
had  to  contend  with  internal  opposition  from 
factions  that  were  pro-Boyle.  And.  through- 
out the  coal  fields,  miners'are  reserving  final 
Judgment  on  him  pending  his  performance 
In  seeking  to  win  a  wide  range  of  benefits  he 
accused  Mr.  Boyle  of  ignoring. 

Associates  describe  Mr.  MUler  as  tough 
and  strong-willed.  Unlike  some  other  union 
leaders,  he  Is  fresh  from  the  workplace;  and, 
though  he  has  assembled  a  bright  young  staff 
and  sought  guidance  from  such  allies  as  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  he  Is  no  prisoner  of 
their  advice.  "I  don't  think  I  can  exaggerate 
how  independent  Arnold  can  be,"  one  aide 
6ays. 

Acrow  the  bargaining  table,   the  bftnmi- 


nous  assocleiiou  will  field  a  team  of  six  bar- 
gr.iners  that  includes  only  one  veteran  of 
previous  coal  talks.  Nominally  heading  the 
group  U  Walter  C.  Wallace,  a  former  paper- 
ludustry  executive  who  was  hired  by  the  conl 
association  only  recently.  He  is  considered  an 
able  negotiator,  but  because  he  in  unschooled 
nj  ihe  intricacies  of  coal  industry  he'll  share 
ihc  ncgotlaiing  leadership  witli  others. 

If  Mr.  Miller  has  divisions  in  hla  ranks,  so 
does  Mr.  Wallace.  The  Industry  group  Is  split 
beiwefu  hard-liners  and  advocates  of  com- 
promise V  ith  UMW.  Tn  addition,  producers  of 
fl't'ercnt  types  of  coal  have  somevbai,  dlffer- 
c»!'  iiiteresis  in  the  talks. 

A  more  Immediate  problem  is  genlng  the 
tuo  sidee  L'lgcihpr.  During  the  last  go-around, 
:n  1971.  bargaining  "oej^an  In  early  July.  La^t 
January,  Mr.  Miller  prbpo-^ed  an  earlier  start 
ih*8  year,  and  Mr.  Wallace  accepted.  But.  de- 
spite some  limited  informal  contacts,  no  real 
bargaiiiiiig  has  yet  taken  place. 

Uhi)€  the  union  1^  arguing  ihese  points, 
i:ie  employers  will  prciw  for  some  of  their 
own.  For  one  thing,  they  vvill  '^ek  an  agree- 
ment on  a  faster  and  fairer  grievance  system 
lo  help  cool  local  dUpuies.  Such  a  svsteni. 
(irst  proposed  by  Mr.  Miller,  was  agreed' on  by 
union  ar.d  Industry  liCKOiiators  last  year  but 
rejected  by  a  weary  L'MW  convention  in  its 
closing  hours. 

The  bituminous  association  will  also  seek 
''tiong  ^larantees  aganist  the  wildcat  strikes 
and  absenteeism  that  have  historically  run 
rampant  in  the  coal  fields.  The  employers 
may  even  propose  wage  or  vacation  penalties 
for  skipping  work. 

No  mat:er  what,  comes  out  of  the  talks 
tills  year,  the  contract  will,  for  the  first 
time,  have  to  be  submitted  to  members  for 
railfication.  And  some  labor  ob^en'ers  re- 
gard rank-and-file  miners  as  an  especially 
rebellious  group. 

Indeed.  Mr.  MUlers  troops  often  refuse 
;o  follow  his  lead.  Lasc  spring,  he  failed  in 
three  attempts  to  get  his  executive  board  to 
okay  his  choice  for  a  new  union  toeadquftr- 
ters  site.  Just  this  week,  his  vote  on  the 
board  that  broke  a  tie  in  favor  of  a  UMW 
position  advocating  strip-mine  environmen- 
tal controls  sparked  a  protest  strike  by 
UMW  strip  miners. 

Some  observers  figure  that  Mr.  Miller 
may  be  tempted  to  prove  his  militancy  and 
soften  up  the  members  for  accepting  a  pact 
by  calling  a  brief,  one-  or  two-week  strike.  A 
risk  in  that  strategy,  however,  is  detected 
by  one  labor  expert:  ".Short,  controlled 
strikes  can  be  called  only  by  strong  leaders. 
If  Miller  tries  it.  he  could  find  U  lasts  longer 
that  he  wants." 

The  proponents  of  the  short-strike  or  no- 
.strlke  possibility  give  several  reasons.  They 
argue  that  the  coal  companies,  now  selling 
at  record  prices,  may  prefer  a  costly  labor 
contract  to  a  costlier  strike:  some  operators 
are  already  hinting  that  they  will  grant  an 
escalator  clause.  They  also  contend  steel-in- 
dustry pressure  for  a  settlement  could  prove 
irresistible.  And,  they  note,  a  six-  to  eight- 
week  strike  would  force  a  cutoff  or  reduc- 
tion in  pension  and  medical  benefiu  from 
the  welfare  fund  and  cool  the  strikers' 
ardor. 

But  such  arEumenis  are  less  tlian  con- 
vincing. Union  staffers  talk  of  obtaining 
loans  to  shore  up  the  welfare  fund  and  of  a 
public  appeal  for  aid  to  strikers.  And  the 
steel  industry's  influence  on  the  employer 
group  is  limited  because  the  metallurgical- 
coal  producers — those  most  subject  to  steel- 
makers' pressure— have  only  a  minority 
\olce. 

Thoughtful  federal  olEciaU  are  wonder- 
ing what  to  do  If  a  full-blown  strike  seems  to 
threaten  the  "national  health  and  safety." 
A  cooling-off  period  could  be  Imposed  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  but  some  officials  fear 
that  the  rambunctious  miners  might  defy  a 


no-strlke  order,  especially  one  Issued  by  a 
weakened  President.  If  the  miners  should 
slash  output  Just  by  staging  wndcat  strikes 
and  slowdown.^,  a  source  clos-  to  both  sides 
laments,  "iliere'.s  ;ut  legal  remedy — tjiat'^ 
tlie  problem." 
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Ai.AiN-.sr  Ant  New  Phoouctioh  Cutback 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale  Jr.) 
Washinctoh,  July  9. — The  new  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Uie  Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs 
u  nrned  the  oil-producing  countries  today 
that  any  cutback  in  production  levels  iu  an 
effort  to  hold  up  prices  wouid  be  "counter- 
productive." 

In  his  original  prepared  testimony  before 
a  .subcommittee  of  the  Bouse  Banking  Com- 
loinee.  Jack  P.  Bennett,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary, iiad  said  that  production  cutbacks 
should  be  regarded  by  the  United  States  and 
other  oU-lmportlng  countries  hs  an  "«u- 
rriendly  act."  He  told  reporters  he  changed 
the  term  because  "unfriendly  act"  has  a  spe- 
cial meaning  in  diplomatic  terminology. 

Mr.  Bennett  told  the  subcommittee  that 
even  "maintenance  of  present  coats*'  of  oil 
exports  from  the  producing  countries  "would 
threaten  sevrc  economic — and,  tn  some 
cases,  political — damage  to  a  large  number  of 
consuming  countries  to  an  extent  which 
could  not  help  but  cause  damaging  back- 
lash on  the  producers  as  well." 

While  calling  the  "real  economic  effects" 
of  higher  oil  prices  serious,  Mr.  Bennett 
was  much  less  concerned  atMut  the  purely 
financial  implications.  He  said  that,  "in  my 
Judgment,  our  financial  Institutions  and  In- 
ternational monetary  arrangements  are  e  t 
likely  to  be  basically  threatened"  by  the  fi- 
nancial flows  ari.<iing  out  of  the  explosion  of 
oil  prices. 

He  also  called  farfetched  the  idea  thai 
the  oil  developments  "poet  a  serloua  threat  or 
world  depression."  The  depression  of  the 
nlneteen-thirtles,  be  noted,  arose  from  "too 
little  demand"  while  the  present  world  prob- 
lem is  one  of  "far  too  much  monetary  de- 
mand facing  the  existing  capacity  to  pro- 
duce." 

In  answer  to  a  question,  he  said  he  saw 
no  evidence  that  governments  of  the  Indus- 
trial countries  were  overdomg  their  recent 
measures  to  curb  demand  so  as  to  slow  In- 
flntion. 

QUE-^noN  OF  oEPosrrs 
Referring  to  the  financial  problem  posed 
by  the  huge  earnings  of  the  oU-produclng 
countries.  Mr.  Bennett  noted  that  "lu  the 
early  months  of  this  year."  these  funds  were 
mainly  placed  Ui  short-term  depoelta  in  the 
Eurocurrency  market  and  that  this  bad  "be- 
gun to  raise  questions  about  capital  ade- 
quacy in  the  banks  and  about  their  vul- 
nerability to  sudden  large  withdrawals."  But 
he  added: 

"More  recently  strong  countcr-prcshures 
have  begun  to  exert  themselves.  Tlie  banks 
have  begun  to  reject  additional  short-term 
deposits  and  to  Insist  on  terms  more  in  line 
with  the  relendhig  opportunities  available  lo 
them. 

"The  oil-producing  coimtrlea  themselves. 
and  other  depositors,  have  become  more  care- 
ful to  insure  they  were  not  risking  their 
funds  in  histitutlons  with  an  Inadequate 
capital  base.  And  there  haa  accordingly  been 
increased  interest  in  investing  in  United 
States  Treasury  seciu-ities  and  in  other  long- 
term  securltleB,  Including  United  States  cor- 
porate equities."  • 

IMVtSTMENT    OtnXOOK 

Mr.  Bennett  said  be  could  foresee  a  time 
"when  there  will  be  increased  interest  both 
bv  foreign  and  by  domestic  Investors  In  of- 
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feriiig  new  equity  for  selected  private  baaks." 
He  added  that  there  would  be  profitable  In- 
veottuent  opportumiles  aiid  that  "new  equity 
is  tlie  au3wer  \t  tkank^  have  more  bu&Iness 
ihau  tbey  cau  hAudle  with  their  extetlng 
eniiity  base." 

lie  also  eir.p;iA5l/ed  iljit  the  fluanclal  of- 
trinl'.  c/  ihe  oil  countries  "have  tthov.-n  them- 
celvea  to  »»  very  conservatire  lavesLment 
r:;tragers"  ;utd  have  not  b^en  "shifting  their 
luT'di  about  lu  a  volaiUe  manner." 

I'r-  Bennett  referred  to  a  "small  number 
n.  NriiIjs*  that  hnve  run  liUo  difflrultiea  re- 
cently because  of  the:r  foreign-exchnnga 
dt;alin53.  He  said  thn:.  "recrretTable  as  their 
cxperitTce  was.  it  probnbly  has  h?.d  the  sal- 
utary effect  of  brtngmg  oiher  Inaittutlons 
Lo  crcamtne  their  foreign -exchange  practice* 
more  carerully"  und  also  hiu  led  b.mfcs  to 
consider  changes  in  "inrerbr.Rit  clearlnp  pro- 
cedures to  reduce  unintended  ri5lt  exposure." 

Ir^om   the   Middle   E^ast   Economic   Surrer. 
July  6.  10741 

AtClKU'S   AstWafiFXAM   SWLl.S   OrT   Vl£W3   ON 

Ou.  VmcES 

Tba  full  text  of  the  statement  of  the 
Algerian  Mlnfcater  of  Znduatry  and  Energy. 
Mr.  Belaid  Abdesaclam.  ou  the  isue^  dia- 
c\iS6ed  at  tfte  recent  OPEC  meeting  in  Qutto 
1\{SES.  38  June),  has  oow  become  available. 
In  bis  statement  Iklr.  Abdesselnm  sUted  that 
otber  OPEC  countrws  were  prepared  to 
counter  any  attempt  by  Saudi  Arabia  to 
lower  prices  by  increasing  produciLon  with 
prodoctlon  cutbaclcs  of  their  own.  and  went 
OQ  to  warn  that  if  such  a  confrontation  did 
arise  It  could  lead  to  a  crisis  In  world  oil 
marketo  Dxire  wriotis  ihan  that  caused  by 
the  October  war  In  the  Middle  East.  The 
following  i3  a  snmmar.'  of  the  rele>-an:  aec- 
ttona  of  Mr,  Abdesselams  statement: 

"The  determination  of  the  OPEC  countries 
to  resist  any  pre*iiire  feho\Aed  clearly  In  the 
two  declstons  taken  by  the  conference.  Thta 
13  due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  member  coim- 
tries  are  agreed  In  principle  that  the  value 
of  their  oil  mn<t  be  protected,  and  that  il 
the  price  is  n^ected  by  outside  factors  such 
BS  Inflation  or  monetary  flnetuationa  It  must 
be  correspoudAngly  corrected. 

*In  any  ca;~e.  Saudi  Arabia— who-se  posi- 
tion on  the  question  is  well  known — pre- 
^nted  arfrumeats  at  the  coolerence  which 
appearrd  all  the  teas  conTloclng  to  the  other 
(i^legattons  for  arrtrlne  at  conclusions  whidi 
fiagrantly  contradict  market  conditions  and 
the  infiatlonury  situation  In  the  world.  Tills 
Is  why.  despite  Its  considerable  potential  f&r 
production — it  is  actually  the  largest  ex- 
porter In  the  world — Saudi  Arabia  found  It- 
Kclf  Isolated.  Almost  oil  the  other  delega- 
tions defended  the  argument  that  the  price 
set  at  the  beginnins  of  the  year  la  not  only 
reasonable  but  has  slreadv  been  orertafcen 
by  the  rate  of  Inflation  which  h!i5  ffrov.-n 
continuously  since  last  January. 

".  .  .  There  la  another  way  of  s(:pportlnj 
prices,  which  consists  of  adjusting  supply  to 
demand  or  of  restrulning  production  to 
match  consumption.  This  Idea,  which  wa> 
proposed  by  Algeria  at  the  lest  meeting  In 
Vienna,  was  the  rubject  of  a  wide-randng 
exchange  of  rte^n?  at  Quito.  It  can  be  saW 
that  it  made  some  progress,  and  that  it  now 
appears  to  be  accepted  by  all  the  countries. 
Even  Saudi  Arabia,  although  rescrrtng  Its 
position  on  this  Isfue  and  declaring  Its  In- 
tention to  increaiw  its  production  in  the 
short  term,  nonetbelen  did  not  exclude  the 
idea  of  nssoclatinf  Uaclf  with  such  an  action 
in  the  futm-e. 

"Countries  such  aa  Iran,  Kuwait  and 
Algeria  declared  themselves  ready  as  of  oow 
to  put  Into  effect  a  reduction  In  their  out- 
put if  thla  waa  nece^ary  to  maintain  prices. 
The  representatives  of  other  countries  such 
OS  Nigeria.  Qatar  and  the  UAE,  whUe  aUUng 


tliat  they  had  no  mandate  to  do  so  Immedi- 
ately. Indicated  that  If  OPEC  decided  on 
such  measures  their  governments  would  be 
ready  to  apply  thctn. 

"These  countries  also  cloaiiy  tudicated  to 
the  Saudi  representative  tliat  if  his  country 
increased  its  production  to  put  pre^ure  on 
prices  they  would  not  hesiUte  to  reduce  thea* 
output  by  the  amoimt  of  U»e  extra  quanti- 
Lli;r  placed  on  the  market. 

"This  is  also  llje  place  to  rea.arm  that. 
thanl^  to  the  determination  of  the  OPEC 
countries,  blackmail  and  pressure  cu  prices 
\ia  production  will  not  succeed.  Tfaoae  uho 
hope  to  iiifiuenre  prices  by  counting  on  a 
sieep  rite  In  S;*i'di  pioduLilon  arc  badly  mis- 
i  all  en. 

"-  .  .  V-lth  regard  to  the  level  of  prices  It- 
&eir.  which  has  already  cau^d  much  Ink  to 
flow,  the  exporting  countries  consider  that 
the  prirre  reEulting  from  last  Decembers  deci- 
siuii,  which  they  are  determmed  lo  protect 
(vgalnat  any  erosion  cr  pressiu-e.  is  reason- 
able. ,  .  .  This  price  increase  Is  not.  as  some 
people  cla'm,  the  result  of  measures  of  a 
poiltical  natui-e  taken  In  special  circum- 
'■lances  hy  the  Arab  states  at  the  time  of  the 
Middle  East  war.  These  events  at  the  most 
played  the  role  of  a  catalyst  In  taking  a  deci- 
sion which  was  already  well  prepared  and 
vvMl  Justified  on  the  economic  leTel, 

•■.  .  .  As  for  those  who  continue  to  wonder 
whether  such  a  price  can  be  supported  by 
the  world  economy,  one  can  only  say  that  the 
price  set  by  the  exporting  countries  Is  not 
excessive,  since  the  consuming  economies  are 
conilniiluij  lo  function  ncrmallv  in  their  es- 
sential aspects. 

■*.  .  .  Some  people  hope  tJ  be  ai.ile  to  play 
on  differences  within  OPEC  to  create  pres- 
sure on  prices.  But  those  who  haTe  pinned 
great  hopes  on  increases  In  Saudi  production 
to  pull  down  prices  must  be  disillusioned  by 
the  determination  of  almost  all  the  producing 
countries  which  have  decided  to  reduce  their 
own  production  sufflclently  to  maintain  the 
balance  between  supply  and  demand. 

"It  Is  a  fact  that  those  who  persist  in  try- 
ing to  u^:e  the  production  of  OPEC  members 
to  break  the  solidarity  which  up  till  now  has 
bee:i  the  basis  of  the  success  achiewd  by  the 
member  countrle.3  as  a  whole  in  the  field  of 
prices,  are  in  fact  playing  a  dangerous  game 
which  may  very  well  turn  Against  them. 

"Prora  the  moment  that  all  the  other  mem- 
ber countries  decided  to  protect  the  level  of 
prices  apaln-.t  the  effects  of  an  intentionally 
created  over-production  by  means  of  a  volim- 
tary  substantial  and  coordinated  reduction 
of  their  own  production,  there  arises  a  seri- 
ous risk  of  creating  severe  tension  in  the  oil 
market.  Supposing  even  that  Saudi  officials 
and  the  Saudi  people  accept  without  being 
given  anything  in  return  that  their  consider- 
able rescrv-es  should  be  used  as  a  trump  card 
In  a  plan  aimed  at  the  exploitation  of  other 
peoples— and  this  is  very  doubtful  and  very 
risky— the  situation  could  rapidly  develop 
into  a  crisis  whose  scale  and  consequence 
might  eclipse  the  crisis  which  resulted  from 
the  October  war  in  the  Middle  East  shice.  lu 
addition  to  almost  all  the  Arab  states  outside 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  other  OPEC  members 
would  Join  tliese  oil  cutback  measures.  In 
fact  the  oil  measures  which  were  taken  last 
October  by  the  Arab  countries  for  political 
reasons  can  very  easily  be  taken  again,  but 
this  time  for  economic  and  commercial  rea- 
sons and  by  almost  all  the  OPEC  countries. 
-That  ts  to  say  that  the  repercussions  of 
the  supply  crisis  which  would  arise  could  be 
more  important  and  more  serious  than  any 
experienced  so  far.  And  even  If  the  produc- 
ing countries  themselves  were  not  spared 
from  the  backlash  of  such  a  crisis,  it  would 
cerUlnly  b«  the  industrialized  consuming 
countries  which  would  be  the  first  to  sufTcr." 


EscnBrrs  From  Shell  On.  Bepobt  on  Encrgt 
OtnxooK 

Whether  the  i;.S.  has  sufliclent  supplies  of 
petroleum  for  the  rest  of  this  year  ia  be- 
yond the  control  of  this  cmujtrya  govern- 
ment or  oil  Industry.  The  balancing  factor 
Is  imports  and  their  availability  depends  on 
the  actions  of  other  pvcdudatj  and  cousum- 
irg  countries. 

The  energy  .siUiaHcu  in  ihe  near  future 
,<ki.v>  depends  to  a  lar^'er  extent  o-i  what  cow- 
siimers  do — not  ocly  In  !hc  United  SUtea 
but  around  the  world. 

Traditional  def.nUio»i.*  (  f  Cemard— partlc- 
u'.arly  •  normal  demand"  or  "imcaiistralned 
demand"- -are  invalid  in  a  MtuatJr.n  lu 
wiilch  yuppllfs  are  ariiacaUy  iimtted.  it  *p- 
I>ears  that  worldwide  consumption  is  cur- 
rently sonicwhat  bL'low  pre-embar^o  level* 
due  to  a  combmation  of  factors  includlUE 
conserva:lon  measures,  supply  limitation's, 
hit-her  prices  and  mild  weather. 

It  is  -  .  .  uncertain  to  what  extent  con- 
.^ervaiion  etlorss  are  continuing  since  tlie 
announcement  cf  the  end  ol  the  embargo; 
there  arc  conRicting  r^xrcs. 

The  quc'stion  erf  prices  must  also  be  con- 
ridered  in  any  as-scssment  of  demand.  It 
appears  that  the  higher  prices  Imposed  bv 
OPEC  countiies  have  resulted  In  reductions 
in  consumption.  Although  some  Mideast  of- 
liclals  have  admitted  that  the  current  crude 
postings  are  probably  too  high,  naost  in- 
formed sources  ore  skeptical  about  any  Im- 
pending price  reduction. 

Another  consldaraUon  is  hew  long  It  will 
lake  coiisumers  to  get  used  to  paying  higher 
prices  (as  they  did  during  the  beef  shoru^t* 
or  when  cigarette  prices  went  up)  before  de- 
t:iand  begins  hicreasing  agalu. 

Currently,  supply  and  demand  seem  la  \x 
npproachmg  a  balance,  but  no  one  as  yec 
knows  whether  ibis  is  temporary  or  not.  We 
viUt  have  to  wait  and  see.  to  gli-e  the  world 
pconomy  time  to  stahilixe.  One  thing  la 
sure:  We  wUl  have  lo  learn  to  live  with  un- 
certainty. 

II  we  come  to  the  cud  of  the  year  without 
a  crisis,  it  should  not  be  taken  as  indicating 
The  end  of  this  nation's  ener^  problems. 
The)-  are  not  ending:  they  are  Just  beglniUns 
aid  '.vill  be  years  in  resolution. 

ArTACHMINT    L 

IFroru  the  New  York  Times.  July  II.  l&7>i| 

LnnTED  Coal  Use  Is  Setn  for  UriLnrrs 
(By  Edward  Cowan) 

Washington.  July  10. — Thesecond-raukiuy 
omclal  of  the  Environmental  Protecilou 
Agency  says  that  "only  a  fe  .v"  East  Coast  elec- 
tric utlUiles  will  qualify  under  new  staiutorv 
standards  to  fuel  their  boilers  with  cool  rath- 
er than  oil. 

John  R.  Quarlcs.  the  Deputy  Administrator. 
acknowledged  in  an  LntervLew  last  week  tliat 
one  recent  analysis  by  the  agency  put  the 
number  of  eligible  power  stations  at  two.  Mr. 
Quarles  did  not  endorse  that  number,  saying 
the  question  was  still  under  study. 

Under  the  Energy  Supply  and  Envlronnieu- 
trtl  Coordination  Act  of  1974.  slimed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  June  22.  the  Environmental 
Protection  Admlnlstraior  has  wide  latitude  to 
restrict  utility  conversions  to  coal  from  oil. 
The  blU  wa-s  a  result  of  the  recent  oil  sliort- 
age. 

Within  the  agency,  sentiment  Is  agai-ist 
such  conversions  iiecause  the  available  coal 
will  be  relatively  high  in  sulphur  content  and 
few  utilities  have  ordered  or  utatalled  chemi- 
cal "scrubbers"  to  keep  sulphur  a\ides  from 
escaping  Into  the  air. 

In  response  to  what  the  agency  reg.irds  as 
an  inteusifyiiig  campaign  by  utUities  for  the 
installation  of  tall  chimneys  as  an  alternatlTe 
to  "scrubbers."  E.P.A.  physicians  and  sclen- 
tlstB  have  made  a  new  study.  It  tentatively 
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coucludM  that  "taUure  to  control  sulphur 
OKldcs  cmtaslous  wUl  result  la  thousands  of 
ex«ss  draths  and  millions  of  excess  Illnesses" 
dniuig  the  period  1976-80. 

•Excess"  means  deaths  Ui  addition  to  those 
lliat  would  occur  If  the  emission  and  ambient 
».r  slandarjs  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  are  met. 

However,  the  study  Itself  acknowledged 
.•several  "important  caveats '  and  said  the 
rindlugs  were  "clouded  by  signlflcant  sclen- 
lt5c  uncertainties  Involving  many  key  aspects 
.  f  the  sulfur  oxides  problem." 

A  copy  of  the  study,  labeled  "preliminary 
draft."  was  made  available  to  The  New  York 
Times. 

*.mong  the  tentative  findings  were  that 
failure  to  meet  an-  standards  would  le.id  to 
6.000  "cicess  or  premature  deaths"  a  year 
aggravated  heart  and  lung  disorders  In  elderly 
persons,  more  frequent  attacks  of  asthma 
among  persons  afflicted  with  that  ailment 
and  400.000  to  900.000  attacks  a  year  of 
"acute  respii-atory  disorders  like  croup,  acute 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia'  among  other- 
wise healthy  children. 

STANCE  OF  DTtLITIES 

The  document  was  made  available  to  rebut 
arguments  by  some  electric  utilities,  most 
notably  the  American  Electric  Power  Com- 
pany, that  the  Clean  Air  Act  should  be 
amended  to  sanction  "tall  stacks,  monitor- 
ing" and  'so-called  Intermittent  controls  "  of 
sulphur  emissions  as  an  alternative  to  strict 
emission  limitations. 

"Intermittent  controls"  would  be  a  tem- 
porary shutdown  of  a  generator  or  tempora-y 
use  of  stand-by  stocks  o!  low-aulphur  coal. 

A.  Joseph  Dowd.  a  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral counsel  of  American  Electric  Power 
which  generates  S3  per  cent  of  its  electricity 
from  coal,  told  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee on  May  13  that  under  normal  atmos- 
pheric conditions  "tall  stacks  disperse  emis- 
sions so  widely  In  the  atmosphere  that  their 
ground  level  concentrations  are  innocuous  to 
human  health." 

The  E.P.A.  view  is  that  such  "dlsperslou" 
merely  shifts  the  problem  becuise  eventually 
the  sulphur  oxides  are  changed  into  s.u'- 
phurlc  acid,  which  falls  as  "aria  rain." 

Mr.  Quailes  recalled  in  Oic  Interview  that 
during  last  wuiters  oil  shortage  "conversion 
captured  a  lot  of  publicity  "  In  fact,  he  noted 
a  number  of  obstacles  have  become  clear' 
including  the  unavailablluv  of  reliable  sup- 
plies of  coal,  the  growing  winter  and  tech- 
nical problems  of  adapthig  to  coal. 

Federal  Energy  Administration  officials  said 
an  initial  December  estimate  that  48  East 
Coast  ou-bumlng  utmiles  could  convert  to 
coal  within  a  year  had  been  scaled  back  to 
14  utilities  having  22  generating  units.  Of  the 
14,  five  or  aix  could  convert  wlthm  a  few 
weeks  if  they  could  find  coal,  one  expert  said 
"The  industry  hasn't  responded  with  the 
alacrity  expected."  Mr.  Quailes  commented. 
He  acknowledged  that  his  own  agency  as 
well  as  state  and  local  environmental  regu- 
lators had  fig'ired  lu  the  hesitation. 

BALKING  ON  CONTRACTS 

The  utilities,  he  said,  do  not  want  to 
sign  long-term  contracts  to  buy  coal  until 
they  are  sure  what  ah-  standards  are  going  to 
be.  Without  such  contracts,  the  coal  com- 
panies will  not  open  the  new  mines  neces- 
sary to  provide  additional  large  volumes  of 
coal. 

Mr.  Quarles  said  that  "the  country  does 
need  to  use  Its  coal"  and  that  "fnim  my  view- 
pomt.  giving  heavy  emphasis  to  environ- 
mental concerns,  it  probably  would  be  de- 
sirable to  have  more  conversions." 

In  most  cases,  that  means  Installation  of 
s<.rubbers  to  trap  sulphur  oxides,  Mr.  Quarles 
said.  The  largest  coal-bumlng  utilities,  Amer- 
ican Electric  Power  and  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  oppose  scrubbers,  he  noted. 

"Many    In     the    Industry    believe    they 
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should  not  be  required  to  iusTall  continuous 
reduction  technology."  Mr.  Quarles  com- 
mented. -There  Is  a  widespread  belief  that 
this  Is  an  iin.sound  thing  to  do."  The  op- 
ponents have  Mid  that  the  scrubbers  are 
not  reliable  and  that  Installation  costs  would 
be  high. 

■  There  is  some  merit  to  their  position  as 
to  the  degree  of  development  of  the  tech- 
nology." Mr.  Quarles  said.  Consequently,  he 
went  on.  the  EPA.  would  not  Insist  on  "hav- 
ing scrubbers  histalled  by  every  plant  that 
failed  to  meet  the  Clean  Air  Act"s  July  1. 
1975.  "deadline"  for  .natlstyhig  air  standards! 

"1  hope  to  avoid  a  knockdown,  drag-out 
confrontation."  Mr.  Quarles  said.  "There  has 
been  some  undency  within  the  ludtistry  to 
die  ill  their  heels."  He  cited  ne«"Bpaper  ad- 
vertisements by  Ainericau  Electric  Power  say- 
ing that  scrubbers  created  great  volumes  of 
sludge  and  that  tai;  stacks  would  be  cheaper 
and  Just  as  good. 

■Jlany  power  plants  can  dispo'^e  of  sludge  " 
Mr.  Quarles  .said,  "rney  might  have  to  buv 
some  land  or  build  some  dikes.  We  already 
dispose  of  a  lot  of  sludge  Hi  this  country"" 
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[From  the  Oil  Daily.  July  24.  1974| 

New  Enoi..\no   Dominates   Heamnc 

IBy  Tony  LoPlotol 

Washington.— "The  Federal  Energt-  Admin- 
Istmtion  asked  for  a  public  he?ringanel  thev 
^ure  got  one. 

The  case  or  residual  fuel  oil— the  first  of 
the  petroleum  products  to  be  '"de-allo- 
cated"—has  raised  once  again  all  the  old 
argtm-ents  for  and  airalnst  government  con- 
trol with  partisans  both  pro  and  con  using 
the  catch  phrase  of  whatever  side  they  are 
on :  economic  chaos  vs.  consumer  cost-  gov- 
ernment Interference  vs.  the  free  market  and 
controls  v-'i.  de-controls. 

Yesterday,  the  second  dav  of  lieariiigs  hito 
the  question  of  deallocation  of  resld  brought 
forth  testimony  from  Rep.  Michael  Harriug- 
ton.  ID-Mass.).  E.  W.  Smith  or  the  Farmers 
union.  Robert  Greenes  of  the  National  ou 
Joboers.  John  Buckley  of  Northeast  Petro- 
leum Co..  Robert  w.  Mitchell  of  the  Gov- 
ernor s  CouncU  on  Energy  for  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Marcy  Benatock  of  the  New  York 
City  Clean  Air  Campaign. 

As  with  Monday's  session.  Tuesday's  hear- 
ing was  donihiated  by  what  has  come  to  be 
'"^1°^-,,,'!"'    ''^*'    Euglond    point    of    view. 

Briefly  stited,  the  NEPOV  coiMiders  re- 
sidual fuel  and  the  continued  .•\llocaflou  of 
residual  fuels  as  vital  because : 

The  six  state  New  England  region  is  more 
dependent  on  residual  oil  than  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  "Nearly  300.000  b/d  or 
45',  of  total  oU  consumed  m  the  region  is 
resld."  accordmg  to  Rep.  SUvlo  Conte  (R- 
Mass).  The  NEPOV  al.so  notes  that  New 
England  alone  consumes  25 '»  of  the  na- 
tious's  residual  oil. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  area's  electricity  is 
generated  by  residual.  50';  of  the  residual  oil 
comumcd  In  New  England— about  250  OOO 
b  d— is  used  to  power  todustrles  and  to  heat 
schools,  apartment  houses  and  factonea 

Residual  fuel  costs  to  Industry  have  In- 
creased by  »220  million. 

65',  of  New  England's  fuel  oil  Is  supplied 
by  Independent  terminal  operators. 

The  New  England  Fuel  Institute,  present- 
ing the  case  for  NEPOV  admirably,  pointed 
out  at  the  heartags  that  the  New  England 
heating  oil  market  is  "the  most  homogenous 
and  the  most  concentrated  In  the  world." 
"The  proposed  rulemaking  that  llfta  con- 
trols on  the  allocation  of  residual  oil  but 
retains  price  control  on  the  product,  ta'con- 
tradlctory  and  Ul-concelved."  the  NEPI  said. 
Putting  Its  case  and  the  NEPOV  more 
strongly  NEPI  said:  "The  proposed  rule- 
making la  Irrational  and  suspect.  The  whole 
effort  seems  to  he  an  exercise  to  test  what 


public  and  Congressional  reactions  will  be 
rather  than  a  serious  move  based  on  sub- 
stantive analy.sls."' 

But  the  most  massive  land  massively 
documented!  testimony  came  from  John  G, 
Bucklev,  spealtiug  for  the  Independent  Fuel 
Tcrmlnsl  Operators  Ansoclalioii. 

In  a  65  page  stateineut,  Buckley  reviewed 
much  of  the  hutorj-  of  energy  shortages  In 
the  New  England  area.  He  stated  firmly.  "II 
controls  are  removed  the  PEA  '.vUi  be  sav- 
ins to  New  England  residual  customers  Don't 
worry  about  resid." "" 

Esplalncd  Buckley.  "This  Is.  of  course,  the 
basic   concliLilon   about   supply   reached   hy 

"The  proposed  ruleninklng."  said  Buckley 
has  comiHetely  failed  to  note  Important  In- 
terrelatloiiihlps  and  the  negative  Impact  that 
decontrol  of  residual  fuel  oil  could  have  on 
-upply  and  price  of  heating  oil  and  dlesel 
fuel."" 

Concludlns.  Buckley  said.  "FEAs  obviously 
r-uoernclal  analysis  and  lu  failure  to  deil 
\Mih  the  Impact  on  a  market  share  of  Inde- 
pendent marketers  Is  a  cleor  violation  of 
Sic  4  or  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocatin 
At  of  1973."' 

Te.<tifvliig  on  behalf  of  New  Hampshire 
Robert  W.  MltcheU.  executive  vice  chairman 
o:  the  CSovernor's  Council  on  Energy  said 
•There  still  exists,  and  will  continue  lo 
exi-T.t.  a  shortage  of  residual  fuel  oil  through 
the  normal  contractual  supplv  channels,  no'- 
withstanding  temporary  "spit  surpluses"  of 
residual  fuel  oil.  New  Hampshire  feels  that 
the  removal  of  allocation  vegiilatlons  with- 
out removal  of  price  regtilatlons  would  cause 
a  serious  imbalance  In  norma!  and  historical 
S'lpply  sources.""  "The  governor's  representa- 
tive said.  "We  do  not  believe  It's  hi  the  best 
mterests  of  t.ie  Now  Hampshire  consumers  to 
exempt  residual  fuel  oil  at  tliia  time.  We 
feel  strongly  that  a  contli.uatlon  of  the  allo- 
tation  system  will  serve  the  best  Interest  of 
oil  sectoiB  of  lur  Industrul  economy  as  well 
o«  -he  homeowner." 

(From  the  OU  Dally.  July  24. 1974| 
Puu.  Costs  Op  200-300  PncsNT  yot 
Northeast.  PEA  Tolo 
Washinoton— Fuel  oil  controls  should  he 
lightened    rather    than   dropped.    Albert    A 
Walsh,   president    of    the    National    Realty 
Committee  and  former  New  York  City  Bous- 
ing Authority  chairman,  told  an  PEA  hearlne 
here. 

Walsh  was  testifying  at  a  hearing  on  pro- 
posed deregulation  of  residual  fuel  oU.  Re- 
moval of  allocations  and  price  controls  he 
said,  "would  be  nothing  short  of  catastrophe 
for  consumers. "  most  notedly  in  the  North- 
east. 

Fuel  cosu  rocketed  200  to  SOO'-,  m  the 
past  year  alone  in  that  area,  he  said. 

"Since  fuel  and  utilities  represent  one- 
quarter  of  overall  operating  expenses,  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  is  evident. "  he 
noted. 

Economic  disaster  to  owners  and  operators 
or  residential  properties  looms  as  a  result  of 
escalating  fuel  prices,  he  warned.  He  said 
many  previously  profitable  properties  are 
now  producing  "less  than  a  fair  return  "  or 
arc  operating  at  a  loss,  oid  that  atepped-up 
abandonments!  of  marginal  properties  seem 
destined  for  the  near  future. 

He  foresaw  rising  fuel  costs,  forcing  federal 
and  state  governments  Into  sulsldizing  new 
housing  for  tenants  now  occupying  prlvatelv- 
owned  btuldlngs. 

Walsh  tirged  the  PEA  to  forget  decontrol 
conslderaUons  and  "begin  to  perform  Its 
statutory  mandate  to  protect  American  con- 
sumers from  exorbiunt  fuel  oU  prices."  He 
said  the  PEA  cannot  assume  that  adequate 
oU  supplies  permit  the  agency  to  "abdicate 
Its  responslbUltiefi." 
Walsh  assailed  as  "cosual  illsregaxd"  the 
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FSA  failure  to  predict  the  Impact  of  de- 
alloCAUon  on  fuel  prices. 

He  said  the  government  shoiild  allow  oil 
price  increases  consistent  with  actual  costs 
and  that  the  oil  companies  "should  share 
some  of  the  burden  caused  by  the  current 
£iti!at!on  The  FEA  cannot  abdicate  Its  re- 
.•poiuslbiurias  at  a  time  when  miirltet  forces 
a.-e  out  of  control." 


COHfLUSION  OF  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  monitng  business? 
li  not.  morning  business  Is  roncludcd. 


MESSAGES   PROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  ly  Mr.  Hciting.  one  of  liis  sec- 
retaries- 


PRESIDENTIAL  .VPPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  Pie-siclent  ot  the 
United  States  stated  that  he  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts: 
On  July  23. 1074; 

S.  2830.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  greater  and  more 
ei!eetivc  efiorts  in  reseikrch  and  public  odu- 
Cdtlon  with  regard  to  diAbeces  mellltus;  and 

S.  2393.  Au  act  Co  amend  the  Public  Health 

Service  Act  to  improve  the  national  cancer 

program  and  to  autliori;^  appropriations  for 

auch  proftram  for  the  next  three  fiscal  years- 

On  July  26.  1974: 

S.  724.  An  act  for  the  relic;'  of  Marcos  Rojoa 
Rodriguez; 

S.  1803.  An  act  to  authorize  the  waiver  of 
claims  of  the  United  States  arising  out  or 
erroneous  payments  of  pay  and  allowances 
to  certam  officeri  and  euiplovccy  of  the  leii- 
islatl/e  branch: 

S.  3311.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
Simplified  procedures  In  the  procurement  of 
property  and  services  by  the  Government 
where  the  amount  invoU-cd  does  not  exceed 
SIO.OOO:  and 

S.  3679.    An  act  to  provide  temporary-  emer- 
gency livestock  financing  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  guaranteed  loan  program. 
On  July  26.  1974: 

S.  3203.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  hn- 
bor  Relations  Act  to  extend  lt.i  coverage  and 
protection  to  employees  of  nonprofit  hospi- 
tals, and  for  other  purpoees. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  iMr.  Attrs)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pio- 
ceeding5.  i 


MHJTARY   PROCUREMENT    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS    AUTHORIZATION,     1973 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
nore  'Mr.  Allen).  At  this  time,  in  ac- 
cordance vrith  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Uie  conference  report  on  HJl.  14592. 
the  military  procurement  appri^rlatlons 
authorization. 

The  report  will  be  stateo  by  title 


The  second  as.sislant  Iegi.-latlve  clf^rl: 
read  as  follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Rouses  on  the 
rmendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
l.!592l  to  attthorize  appropriations  during 
the  llstal  year  1975  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test  aiul  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  aud  to  prescribe  the 
authorUed  personnel  strength  ff;r  each  ac- 
tive duty  component  and  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  of  dvUlan  personnel  of  the 
Department  ot  Defense,  and  to  authorize 
the  military  training  student  loatls,  and  for 
other  purpo:ses.  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recoin.Tiend  to  their  respective 
Hou;es  this  repurt.  higi'cd  by  all  the 
coilcrcci. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Soiiate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

I  The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  ttie  Concres- 
siONAL  Record  of  July  24,  1974,  at  pp. 
24933-24947. < 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  lo  tiie  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  requested  by  several  Senators 
who  would  hke  to  have  a  vote  on  the 
pending  business  to  notify  tlie  chairman 
and  the  ranlcing  minority  member  to 
that  eRect.  I  am  now  doing  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  occur  on  the  confer- 
ence report  at  the  hour  of  12:15  pm. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi  evident,  I 
asli  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  it  be  in  order  to  asl:  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  conference 
report.     

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  time  for  the 
vote  on  the  conference  report  is  to  be 
at  12:13  p.m.  and  the  Senator  will  be 
accorded  permission  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
aud  nays  at  the  appropriate  time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  for  the  permanent  Rec- 
ord I  have  an  evaluation  of  the  confer- 
ence report  that  purports  to  briefly 
summarize  the  major  matters  that  were 
disposed  of.  how  they  are  disposed  of, 
and  why  tlicy  were  disposed  of  as  they 
were  in  the  entu-e  bill.  I  also  have  cer- 
tain supporting  data  which  I  shall  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  but  not  now. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  part  of  our  effort 
to  make  all  of  the  available  facts  known 
ahead  of  the  actual  dhcus.slon  of  the 
conference  report  today,  I  have  already 
issued  a  detailed  press  release  July  23d, 
along  with  B  statement  of  tills  subject, 
which  appears  in  the  ConctEssioHAi 
Ricoaa  of  July  23.  Moreover  the  House 
Conference  report  appears  in  the  Con- 
t.RKSsfONAt  Recorb  of  July  24. 


Tills  bill  Is  one  of  the  more  significant 
legislative  items  which  the  Senate  an- 
nually considers  each  year  and  I  will 
discuss  both  the  broader  aspects  as  well 
its  the  details  and  the  results  of  the  con- 
ference. 

I  thirJt  all  Members  of  Congress,  tho 
departments,  the  services,  and  the  public 
are  entitled  to  a  full  explanation  of  these 
matters. 

&rNCB.\L   0B&J£8V.VTlONS 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  discussing  spe- 
cilic  funding  and  language  items  I  would 
lll;e  lo  make  a  few  general  observations 
on  this  entire  legislation. 

1  HOROL'OUKCSS  OF  THE   CONFEf:i:.<C  E 

Mr.  President,  this  was  a  most  thor- 
■jUiih  and  hard  foi'ght  conference  in  the 
best  legislative  sense.  Everj-  issue  was 
thoroughly  discussed  with  both  sides 
p:o;e»ding  In  good  faith  to  make  the 
best  possible  arguments  on  behalf  of 
their  respective  positions.  I  would  note 
that  the  conference  extended  over  a 
period  of  about  1  monili.  from  June  20 
to  July  23,  during  which  there  were  1j 
conference  sessions  on  10  meeting  days. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  thank  all 
of  the  Senate  conferees  for  the  part  they 
played  both  in  attending  all  of  the  manj- 
sessions  and  in  the  overall  tllscusslon. 
Especially,  I  extend  my  thanks  to  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
THURMOi-jD.  for  hLs  assistance  to  me  in 
this  entire  bill. 

All  of  the  conferees  had  been  on  these 
committees  for  several  years  and  were 
familiar  with  the  subject  matters.  We 
reallj-  combed  the  bill  from  beginning  to 
end  including  such  amendments  as  the 
House  added,  as  the  Senate  added,  and 
as  our  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee added,  with  the  fullest  and  utmo.st 
discussion  and  consideration  given  to  all 
of  them — minor,  medium,  and  major 
amendments. 

Tliere  was  a  lot  of  new  tcstimoui'.  in 
a  way.  given  not  for  the  record  but  by 
way  ot  argument.  These  matters  were 
fully  |)a.<.«ed  on.  I  think  some  of  them 
were  brought  up  some  7.  8.  9.  or  10  dif- 
ferent times. 

CCSULTS  OF   l-\-iCVMt  Dtri i:".:.Nt;l;s 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  Senators 
are  ijartlcularly  Interested  h\  the  various 
language  provisions  which  were  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conference.  I  will  outline  the 
overall  results.  In  the  House  version 
there  were  only  five  language  dlllei'ences 
of  any  consequence  which  were  not  iu 
the  Senate  vei'sion  of  the  bill. 

In  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  there 
were  a  total  of  28  language  provisions 
whidi  were  not  contained  in  tlie  House 
version.  Of  these  28. 18  were  Senate  floor 
amendments  and  10  were  provisions 
adopted  and  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee oil  Armed  Services.  The  Senate 
also  pa.ssed  three  minor  technical  amend- 
ments which  aie  not  included  In  these 
numbers. 

The  resolution  of  these  language  dif- 
ferences in  numerical  tei'ms  are  as  fol- 
lows. 

Of  the  28  Senate  pi-ovisions,  15  were 
finally  adopted  by  the  conferees  alUiougli 
some  were  modified.  Of  this  IS,  6  ot 
the  Senate  fioor  language  cmenclments 
were  accepted  either  in  whole  or  in  modi- 
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fied  forms,  as  well  as  the  10  co;iimittee 
changes  in  the  same  manner, 

Mr,  Piesident,  of  the  18  Senate  floor 
amendments  a  total  of  12  weie  not 
:;dopted.  Tliere  were  7  of  tills  12  that  the 
House  insisted  were  not  germane  under 
the  Hou.se  rules;  that  leaves  a  of  the  12 
thai,  the  Hou.'ie  refused  to  accept  strictly 
on  tlieir  merits.  I  do  not  wniit  to  imply 
that  of  all  of  the  seven  that  were 
dropped  that  the  House  would  have 
ntccssarily  accepted  them  on  their  mer- 
its even  If  they  had  been  gcnr.ane.  We 
just  do  not  know  at  this  point. 

Willi  respect  to  the  Ave  House  lan- 
Euoge  differences,  all  of  lhe.se  were 
final'y  adopted  in  conference  although 
some  were  modified  and  .some  related  to 
E:nencments  pa>sed  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  take  a  few  more 
minutes  to  flnish  my  overall  .statement? 
Will  that  be  acceptable  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana? 
Ml-.  HARTKE.  That  Is  fine. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Ml-.  President,  I  would 
now  like  to  tmn  to  the  germaneness  rule 
in  the  House.  All  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  have  been  conferees  with  the 
House  on  other  bills  have  encountered 
this  rule  and  are  generally  fafnillar  with 
the  problem.  This  Issue,  how-cver,  relates 
not  only  to  the  military  procuiement 
legislation  but  Is  a  matter  confronting 
Senate  legislative  process  as  a  whole. 

II  is  accurate  lo  say  tliat  the  House 
has  become  much  more  stringent  and 
consistent  with  respect  to  their  germane- 
ness rule. 

As  chariinan  of  the  Senate  conferees 
I  was  insistent  that  this  Issue  be  clail- 
fied  In  writing  to  tlie  extent  possible. 

Mr.  HnoERi  was  fully  cooperative  and 
understanding  on  this  matter  and  he 
wrote  a  letter  whitii  was  inserted  In  the 
Record  last  Thursday,  appearing  on  page 
23129  In  sulKlance.  he  advised  in  order 
for  a  Senate  amendment  to  be  germane 
It  must  be  directly  related  to  the  fun- 
damental purpose  of  the  bill.  There  is  no 
way  prior  to  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  that  a  fundamental  par- 
liamentary opinion  can  be  obtained  as  to 
whether  a  particular  amendment  is 
germane;  however,  in  every  case,  the 
House  conferees  conferred  Informally 
and  at  length  with  the  House  Parliamen- 
tarian and  received  an  informal  opin- 
ion, and  this  was  the  process  followed 
on  this  legislation, 

Mr.  Hebert's  letter  also  notes  tliat  the 
House  conferees  will  continue  this  pres- 
sent  policy  in  the  futuie. 

There  is  another  factor,  Mr.  PresidentT 
I  would  emphasize.  In  years  past  the 
House  conferees  have  requested  the 
Rules  Committee  to  grant  a  rule  waiv- 
ing points  of  order  in  oi-der  for  certain 
Senate-passed  amendments  to  be  con- 
sidered on  the  House  floor  without  being 
subject  to  the  point  ot  order  process. 
The  House  Rules  Committee,  so  I  am 
advised,  has  been  Increasingly  reluctant 
to  grant  waivers  on  points  of  order  and 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
confeiees  have  been  increasingly  reluc- 
tant to  request  such  waivers.  In  thrii- 


opinion,  this  frustrates  procedures  In 
the  House.  It  is  their  present  policy  that 
they  will  not  request  a  rule  waiving 
points  of  ordei'. 

I  recite  this  circumstance.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  Senate  to  fully  understand 
this  entire  situation  on  the  germaneness 
question.  I  would  note,  Mr.  President. 
that  the  fundamental  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  authorize  annual  appropriations 
with  respect  to  military  hardware.  R.  Sr  D. 
and  civilian  and  military  personnel  for 
the  Department  of  Defen.se,  together 
with  military  assistance  for  South  Viet- 
nam. 

So  far  as  could  be,  under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  all  amendments  from  the 
Srnate  floor  were  fully  con.sidered  in 
conference.  I  am  ready,  nnd  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  ready,  to  fully 
debate  any  point  with  anyone  who  is  the 
author  of  a  Senate  amendment  which  did 
not  get  adopted.  We  are  ready  to  give  the 
full  facts  as  to  what  happened  in  con- 
ference. I  think  the  Senate  is  entitled  to 
that.  We  are  prepared  to  give  an  accoimt- 
Ing. 

We  had  the.se  conferences  over  a  period 
of  33  or  34  days.  15  conferences  In  all, 
spread  over  10  days.  That  is.  we  had  some 
morning  and  aftei-noon  conferences.  On 
some  da.vs.  we  just  met  in  the  forenoon 
or  in  the  afternoon. 

The  matter  was  given  a  fine-tooth- 
comb  treatment.  I  think  it  is  as  good  a 
confcience  as  I  have  ever  knovm  In  the 
Senate.  I  was  not  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference, so  I  am  more  free  to  talk  about 
it  than  I  otherwise  would  be. 

We  had  splendid  attendance  by  our 
Seuate  conferees  who  were  prepared  on 
their  subject  mstters.  and.  of  course,  the 
House  did.  too, 

Mr.  President,  we  come  back  now  with 
this  conference  report.  When  you  pass 
on  it.  the  Senate  is  not  going  to  be  pass- 
ing on  any  major  or  new  matter  or  new 
position,  except  one  that  I  will  em- 
phasize later.  All  these  matters  were  ad- 
Justed  within  the  range  and  within  the 
field  of  positions  having  already  been 
taken  by  the  Senate  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  what  the  Senate  had  passed  on. 
roNniNG  arstars 
Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  may  re- 
call, the  total  authorization  for  milltaiy 
procurement  and  R.  &  D.  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  was  $21.8  bUUon.  The  total 
amount  voted  by  the  House  was  422.6  bil- 
lion. The  conference  report  recommends 
a  total  authorization  of  $22,159  billion 
which  is  $340.1  million  more  than  the 
Senate  bill  but  Is  $483.6  million  less  than 
the  amount  voted  by  the  House.  More- 
over, Mr.  President,  the  final  conference 
figure  was  $935  million  below-  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  budget  request. 

rnOCfBEMENT   PORTION    OF   CU.L 

Willi  respect  to  the  procmement  po;- 
tion  of  tlie  bill  the  confei-ence  agreement 
provides  a  total  of  $13,258  billion  which 
is  $392  million  above  the  Senate  figuie 
and  $3B3  million  below  the  House.  The 
final  amount  approved  is  $547  million  be- 
low the  $13.8  billion  budget  request. 

Mr.  President,  fox-  the  purpose  of  tlie 
foregoing  computatioa  I  have  included 
the  sum  of  $264  million  wlilch  is  for  the 


prcciucment  of  items  for  South  Viet- 
nam, I  will  now  turn  to  some  of  the  ma- 
jor procurement  Issues  resolved  by  the 
ccnfe:  ees. 

^•Al-n    PHf^.  VCl:  (r*.-T    I'^St■E-J 
¥HT,-'PVIi_Dl/r.    .\J|D    CONVEaSIOK 

J.1  r.  President,  tlie  Senate  had  approt  eti 
a  total  shipbuilding  and  conversion  pro- 
ei.im  of  $2,856  billion,  as  compared  lo  a 
House  authorizution  of  $3  539  billion  for 
mis  purpose.  The  conferees  approved  a 
final  sum  or  $3,156  bUlion  for  Navj-  slilp- 
building  and  conversion. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  ittms  the 
conferees  restored,  first,  a  nucletir  attack 
submarine  which  had  been  deleted  by  the 
Semite,  $167.5  million,  making  a  total 
number  of  thi-c-2;  seco.nd.  the  destro.ver 
tender,  $116.7  million,  dropped  by  the 
Senate,  and,  third,  restored  $16  million  of 
the  totr.l  Senate  reduction  of  $!42.9  mil- 
lion for  the  sca-coutiol  ship. 

The  conferees  agreed  lo  the  Sei.Hiv 
reduction  of  tlie  proposed  patrol  frigate 
program  from  seven  to  three,  $250.5  mil- 
lion, aud  the  reduction  in  the  sea-tu:it  o' 
ship  ot  S126.9  million. 

.\WArs 

The  coiiXeiets  agreed  on  tlie  suir.i 
of  $403.1  million  for  the  ft-scal  year  1S7.S 
AV.'ACS  program— airborne  wamlns  and 
control  system — which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  amount  of  $549.8  million,  and 
the  House  In  the  amount  of  $292.1  mil- 
lion. The  final  figure  will  represent  tho 
approval  of  six  aiiplanes  with  long-lead 
funds  for  another  sut.  with  a  one-a- 
month  delivery  schedule  which  will 
protect  the  present  contract. 

I  have  a  special  report  on  AW  ACS— 
how  we  settled  on  that  particular  plane. 

a-lO — A--D    ISSUE 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  in  effect  re- 
reded  to  the  House  position  on  the  A- 
lO'A-7  matter  in  »new  of  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  Defen.se  declared  the 
A-10  to  be  the  winner  in  the  flyoff  com- 
petition. The  Senate  bill  had  contained 
certain  alternative  language  which  tied 
the  availability  of  funds  to  the  winner  of 
this  competition,  whereas  the  House  ver- 
sion did  not  contain  this  restriction.  The 
report  now  approves  a  total  of  $274.1  mil- 
lion for  the  A-10  for  procurement  and 
R.  &  D..  together  with  $104.9  mlUiou  for 
24  A-TDs  for  the  Air  NaUoual  Guard 
There  was  a  flyoff  between  the  A-10  and 
A-7.  While  we  were  in  confei-eiu».  the 
flyoff  evaluation  was  completed,  and  the 
Air  Force  made  a  choice  hi  favor  of  the 
A-10,  and  we  approved  that. 

IXLDE.lsnj     STR.*TECIl:     AIBLIIT    CAI'ABtMiV 

The  conferees  approved  a  Senate  item 
not  In  the  House  bill  of  $31  million  for 
fiscal  year  1975  for  the  so-called  stretch 
program  for  the  0-141  aircraft,  to  in- 
crease its  cargo  capacity. 

The  conferees  also  dropped  the  item  c't 
$25  million,  none  of  which  was  included 
in  the  Senate  version,  which  would  have 
begun  a  program  lo  modiry  the  civilian 
jumbo  jethners  to  accommodate  mill- 
taiy cargo  in  nn  emergency.  This  iteiu 
represented  the  initial  stait  of  a  pro- 
gram for  the  civil  reserve  all-  fleet  whidi 
will  cost  In  excess  of  a  billion  doUais  aud 
which  contaiurd  niaui  problems  yet  un- 
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solved.  The  Senate  conferee?  neie  uncni- 
mously  opposed  lo  that  provision  and  did 
not  yield  on  it.  So  that  part  of  the  pio- 
S''am  is  not  in  this  bill  at  all. 

The  remauilng  items  ore  discussed 
'lily  in  ti'.e  confeicnce  lepurt  and  alw 
..c  covered  in  a  chait  which  I  ivUl  in- 
sert in  the  Rscono  at  the  e:.'l  of  ni.v  re- 
nnrk.s. 

R£Sr-\BC«    AND   DI  . '  U  IP: ! « r:T 

'.Ir.  President,  for  rescaixh.  develop- 
i.icii!.  test,  and  evaluation,  thf  conference 
acreemeiit  authorize.s  SE  337  Ijillion.  The 
Senate  hi'.s  voted  SS.9.')U  billion  and  the 
Hoiiie  authorized  S9  billion. 

As  hi  procurement,  ^nme  R.  &  D.  pro- 
grams were  not  in  dispute  In  the  con- 
ference, and  these  inrluderi  the  sti-atcgic 
initiatives,  sometimes  described  »s 
counterforce.  which  are  c.Mensively  dis- 
cussed duriiis  Seiiale  de'jntc  on  the  Bill. 

B-l 

Perhaps  the  ma.ior  R  i^  D  item  in 
Ui-.aBreement  was  the  Air  Force  B-l 
bomtMr.  The  Senate  bill  reduced  a  $499 
million  request  foi-  development  of  the 
B-l  b.v  SM  million,  to  S455  million.  lim- 
iting the  appioved  proeram  for  fiscal 
year  l&7j  to  three  pi'ototype  aii'craft  to 
peimlt  flight  testing  and  technical  piog- 
les-s  before  further  con«re  sional  action. 
The  House  appioved  the  full  request 
which  Included  starting  a  fourth  proto- 
type aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  conferees  voted  S45;  million,  with 
lan^ua^e  which  would  defer  the  fourth 
aircralt  until  after  the  first  has  been  suc- 
cessfully flight-tested.  At  that  time  re- 
programing  within  available  B-l  fund.^ 
could  be  requested  to  besihi  Clie  foiurh 
irototype. 

5MAI.I    scp.iA?^:- ^ 

Also  hi  dispute  was  the  Navy's  lequot 
lor  $16  million  to  begui  development  of 
a  .smaller  ballistic  missile  submarine  to 
complement  the  project  Tiiilcnt  force. 
Tue  Senate  bill  deleted  this  authoriza- 
tion on  groimds  that  approval  thLs  year 
would  be  premature.  The  House  approved 
the  full  authorization. 

The  conferees  deleted  the  SIS  million 
ill  authorizations  for  dc  elninnent  of  this 
ne'.v  submarine. 

Ai'At — snii  uErE^:,sF. 

Another  R.  i  D.  item  in  disacrceinent 
was  the  follow-on  ABM  system,  site  de- 
fense. The  Senate  had  reduced  to  SllO 
million  the  Defense  DepartmeMfs  S160 
million  request  and  the  Ho;i«e  voted  $150 
million  for  site  defense. 

The  conferees  voted  8123  million  in 
autlioiizaiions  for  site  defence  technol- 
ouy. 

KCii.Mr.rst.   :^r:.b 

Disposition  of  other  R.  &•  D.  iteviis  is 
i-eflected  in  this  chart,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
REccno  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

r.IAJOR  MANPOWCE  LSSVES  IN  CONrEOENCE 

Mr.  President.  I  think  there  aie  a  num- 
ber of  highly  significant  manpower  Lssues 
in  lhL«  bill  and  on  the  whole  I  think  the 
Senate  position  fared  veiy  well.  I  will 
cover  each  of  these  separately. 

Itri'JP   CON-.LRSION    JOB    CS.    NATO    FOSCrS 

Mr.  President,  for  the  first  time  since 
NATO  was  funded,  the  House  and  Sen- 
ile have  agreed  on  the  composition  of 


the  N.\TO  trooDs  st.;tioncd  m  Europe, 
liie  substance  of  the  Senate-passed 
NATO  conversion  amendment  adopted  in 
committee  was  written  in  conference. 

As  finally  appioved  t!ic  conference  re- 
rort  conialns  language  which  requires  a 
reduct'.^n  of  18000  from  U.S.  noncom- 
buwiit  units  in  Europe  within  2  years — 
Jui.e  3'1.  1976— e-id  Oi  this  number  3.000 
must  be  eUminateri  by  June  30.  Iy73.  This 
laiiguRse  is  mandatory.  At  the  .same  time 
there  is  languaije  which  permits  but  not 
reciuires  the  Secretary  of  Uefense  to  In- 
cicast  the  nuinher  of  combat  men  by  this 
same  niunber  wiiliin  tl'i  same  period  ol 
time.  The  Ianqu.ige  applies  to  all  services 
with  the  Secretary  of  Deien.'e  having  the 
discretion  to  ai'poition  the  numbers 
within  the  vaiious  mlUtary  departments. 
As  the  Senate  m.'y  recall,  the  version 
passed  by  :  he  Senate  applied  only  to  the 
Army  and  required  a  J-percent  reduc- 
tion, about  23  000.  over  a  2-yeflr  period 
v.-ith  one-half  ol  this  number  to  be  com- 
pleted by  June  31.  1975.  Tlie  House  ver- 
sion contained  no  language  whatever  on 
this  subject  nnlter.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that 
the  Senate  obtiiincd  approval  of  tliis  pro- 
vision onl5'  after  long  and  strenuous  de- 
bate with  the  Hou.se  conferees  who  weie 
initially  thoroughly  opy.osed  to  thi.';  pro- 
vision on  its  merit" 

Certainly,  this  does  not  weaken  the 
combat  strength.  It  was  not  intended  to 
and  does  not  weaken  the  combat  streiicth 
of  U.S.  forces  in  Western  Europe. 

HEOI-CTION    IN    CIVILIAN    MAXPOU'KR 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  Piesident.  this  is  the  first  year  that 
the  Congress  has  authorized  the  end 
strength  for  civiUans  in  the  Department 
ol  Defense.  The  Senate  had  voted  a  cut 
of  44,600.  4  percent,  as  compared  to  a 
House  cut  of  15.000  for  June  30.  1975. 
The  coiiicrces  recommended  a  cut  of  32.- 
Wil  (titli  the  Secretai-j-  apportioning  this 
reduction  among  the  miUtary  depart- 
ments. This  represents  a  3-peicent  cut 
from  the  requested  end  strength  of 
1.027.327.  This  cut  represents  a  mini- 
mum savings  of  S400  million  on  an  an- 
nual basis. 

Mr.  President,  of  the  32  000  cut.  about 
one-half  of  thb  amount  represents  adsli- 
tional  jobs  which  the  Department 
wanted  to  add  to  the  payioll?.  This  fact, 
combined  with  an  annual  turnover  of 
215.000  civilian  personnel  means  that 
that  there  should  be  no  layoffs  of  peo- 
ple now  employed  as  a  re.sult  of  this  le- 
ductlon. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  conference  dis- 
cussions we  finally  nanowed  down  to  two 
items:  The  active  duty  services  and  the 
item  I  have  already  mentioned,  modi- 
fications for  the  Chilian  reserve  fleet — 
CRAP— a  program  that  would  cost,  in 
total,  an  amount  estimated  at  more  than 
SI  billion.  The  Senate  conferees  did  not 
feel  that  we  could  launch  Into  that  CRAF 
program,  especially  In  view  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  hearmgs  and  the  unsettled 
questions  tliat  were  Involved.  We  had 
been  to  the  end  of  the  road  over  th.ose 
two  items. 

The  House  did  make  a  pioposal  to  yield 
somewhat  on  the  manpower  matter. — but 
not  appreciably — if  we  would  include 
the— CRAF — cargo  program  to  which  I 


have  just  referred.  We  had  a  meetuig  on 
that,  the  conferees  of  the  Senate,  and 
talked  it  over,  and  we  decided  that  it 
would  be  better  to  yield  on  the  manpowei 
matter  md  stand  firm  on  the  civilian  re- 
serve air  fieet.  and  Uidt  is  the  pciltion 
we  took.  The  House  conferees  agrecu  to 
it.  and  that  i3  the  way  ilie  matter  Wiis 
.VI  tied. 

I  think,  ti'O,  that  this  conference  i«- 
I'oit  dea's  in  more  than  one  hi.stBnce 
with  a  policy  thai  the  ir.iiliary  has  bce:i 
criticized  lor.  and  some  of  that  cilti- 
ciMn  CHiiie  from  our  commll  I  je— the  pol- 
.^y  ol  moving  headlana.  even  If  the 
v.^apon  in  question  might  be  in  trouble 
ut  some  kind.  This  poUcy  has  been 
.InwTd  ilown  .somewhat  bv  this  ccnfer- 
croc  report. 

.\.-,  I  ha\e  said.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
niitiiori^ation  for  the  active  military 
strength  after  long  and  hard  argiunent. 
the  Senate  reluctantly  receded  to  the 
House  on  the  higher  figures  that  body 
had  aijproved. 

This  is  an  item  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees yielded  on  and.  frankly.  In  a  sub- 
stantial way.  The  House  conferees  liad 
been  adamant  and  unyielding  as  to  the 
manpower  levels  for  the  services  all  the 
way  through,  and  that  is  a  question  upon 
which  there  aie  differences  of  opinion. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  of  the  peivsoiial 
opinion  that  substantial  reduction.'j  ciiu 
!«  made  especially  In  the  many  head- 
quarters throughout  the  world  in  the 
Armed  Forces  from  the  1  million  people 
associated  with  the  noncombat  support. 
I.  therefore,  think  that  the  49.000  cut 
mandated  by  the  Senate  was  a  sound  po- 
sition. I  can  assure  the  Senate,  there- 
fore, that  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
continues  to  examine  all  aspects  of  man- 
pov  cr  in  order  to  achieve  furtlier  ecnii- 
omles. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  fact  that  the  Reserve  and 
National  Guards  are  indispensable  un- 
der the  Volunteer  Force  concept.  There 
must  be  a  willingness  to  use  these  Re- 
serves and  they  must  be  ready  in  every 
way.  I  shall  not  favor  another  Selective 
Service  Act  until  use  is  made  of  the  Re- 
,>erves  and  National  Guard, 

With  respect  to  Air  Force  active  dutv 
end  strength  manpower  I  would  expect 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  ex- 
amine most  seriously  the  mandate  in  the 
bill  regarding  the  ase  of  Resene  com- 
ponents. 

This  is  -a  statutoiv  mandate  which 
would  apply  hi  lieu  of  expansion  of  tlie 
Active  Air  Force  manpow  er  capability  for 
this  purpose. 

JtlLITARY    A.SSISTANCE    FOr.    SOUTH    VIFTNAM 

Dming  the  long  years  of  the  Indochina 
tear  this  annua!  authorization  bill,  un- 
der a  program  called  military  assistance 
service  funded — MASF— permitted  the 
Defense  Department  to  provide  assist- 
ance from  Its  stocks  to  allies  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Now  this  program  has  narrowed  down 
to  military  aid  tor  South  Vietnam.  This  is 
the  last  year  it  will  be  In  this  bill,  and  this 
military  aid  will  be  provided  under  the 
regular  militaiT  a.ssistance  program — 
MAP — next  year,  for  fiscal  1976. 

The  Defense  Department  initially  re- 
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r.uestcd  $1.6  billion  for  MASF  in  the  1975 
fiscal  year.  The  House  voted  $1,126  bil- 
lion, the  same  total  approved  by  Con- 
jress,  for  the  current  year,  and  the  Sen- 
ate reduced  the  total  lo  $900  million. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  $1  bllUon,  and 
the  conferees  also  approved  Senate  lan- 
guage which  sets  up  a  separate  appro- 
priation for  these  funds.  This  now  ac- 
counting procedme.  Is  refiected  in  the  de- 
tailed authorizations  included  in  the  con- 
ference report. 

OTHER    p-OV13IOr.-S 

I  referred,  at  the  outset,  to  the  number 
of  Senate  amendments  accepted  by  the 
conference.  On  page  25130  of  the  Rec- 
OBD  of  July  25  there  is  printed  a  list  of 
amendments  which  were  not  accepted 
in  conference  with  a  short  notation  as  to 
why  those  propcksals  were  dropped. 

I  will  not  list  all  the  Senate  amend- 
ments which  were  adopted,  but  here  is  a 
summary  of  major  Senate  amendments 
which  were  approved,  In  whole  or  in 
part: 

A  redrafted  version  of  a  Senate 
amendment  designed  to  prohibit  re- 
search with  poison  gates  and  other 
chemicals  on  dogs  for  weapons  research. 
Language  in  the  report  states  that  the 
provision  is  not  to  inhibit  research  aimed 
at  presei-vlng  human  life. 

A  Senate  amendment  bairing,  for 
fiscal  1975.  tests  of  Mlnuteman  missiles 
from  operational  silos  la  the  Northwest 
United  States. 

A  new  provision,  combining  amend- 
ments separately  approved  by  the  House 
and  Senate,  which  will  require  91  flying 
imits  in  the  Air  National  Guard  in  fiscal 
year  1975  and  states  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress that  the  components  of  the  re- 
serve, rather  than  Increases  in  active 
duty  forces,  should  be  tapped  to  increase 
the  ratio  of  strategic  airlift  crews  to  air- 
lift planes. 

A  modified  Senate  amendment  requir- 
ing statutory  authorization  for  selling  or 
otherwise  disposing  of  naval  vessels, 
larger  than  2,000  tons  or  less  than  20 
years  old,  to  another  nation.  Other  ves- 
sel disilosals  would  require  30  days  no- 
tice to  the  Congressional  Armed  Services 
Committees. 

A  modified  Senate  amendment  de- 
signed to  assure  careful  review  of  cer- 
tain exports  of  goods,  technology,  and 
Industrial  techniques  to  V\?ars8W  Pact 
nations  and  such  other  nations  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  determine. 
The  conference  provision  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  on  licensing 
such  exports.  If  the  President  overrules 
a  negative  recommendation  by  the  Sec- 
retary, Congress  could  deny  the  export  by 
passing  a  concmrent  resolution  withm 
CO  days. 

\  modified  Senate  amendment  re- 
quiring the  Navy  to  negotiate  with 
Puerto  Rican  authorities  for  an  alteraate 
site  for  weapons  training  now  conducted 
on  the  island  of  Culebra.  Tile  report  will 
note  that,  while  tlie  bill  was  In  confer- 
ence, the  Department  announced  tliat 
weapons  training  would  end  by  July  1, 
1975,  on  Culebra  and  by  December  31, 
1975,  on  the  adjoining  keys. 

On  some  money  Items.  Mr.  Piesldeut, 
n  e  did  not  try  to  strike  them  all  out,  but 


we  slowed  them  down  somewliat.  Per- 
sonally, I  hope  tliat  time  will  overcome 
ccilaln  problems,  such  as  those  with 
the  sea  control  ship.  They  were  having 
some  unsolved  problems  for  which  they 
needed  move  time. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  gomg  to 
have  another  debate  on  the  beagle  hound 
?nieiidment.  That  received  a  great  deal 
of  attention  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  rcceived  even  more  attention,  in 
proportion,  in  the  conference.  We  finally 
leeched  an  agreement  of  some  kind 
pai'.li'  covering  that  situation.  Certain- 
ly no  one  was  indifferent  to  the  beagles. 

We  had  a  good  discussion  in  the  con- 
ference about  the  ROTC.  We  had  »n 
amendment  fro.m  the  floor  on  that  mat- 
ter. We  were  not  able  to  get  an  agree- 
ment in  conference  about  that.  We  will 
have  a  further  explniiatlon  of  those  mat- 
turs  If  they  come  up. 

I  want  to  add  this  personal  word. 
Since  tlus  confei  eiicc  ended.  I  have  made 
what  was  to  me  a  very  valuable  trip.  I 
went  to  Fort  Jackson,  in  South  Carolina, 
which  is  a  typical  military  lastallatlon. 
I  can  say  to  the  Senate  that  I  was  well 
Impressed  with  it.  There  I  spent  several 
hours  behhid  closed  doors,  talking  first 
with  a  total  of  100  enlistees  who  hod 
been  in  the  service  from  1  week  to  4  or  5 
weeks,  j-oung  men  and  young  women. 
Then  I  conferred,  in  like  manner,  with 
20  experienced  Army  sergeants:  then 
with  20  junior  ofHcer."; — second  lieu- 
tenants, first  lieutenants,  and  captains. 
I  was  trying  to  get  the  feel  of  the  volun- 
teer forces,  because  the  Anny  and  the 
other  services  are  making  a  major  effort 
to  try  to  get  recruits  and  to  get  quality 
people, 

I  commend  them  for  their  efforts,  I 
think  it  is  unproven  yet  Just  how  the 
matter  is  going  to  work  out.  I  am  going 
to  go  back  to  other  places  and  visit  with 
some  of  their  men  who  have  been  hi  at 
last  a  year,  not  only  in  the  Army,  but 
in  the  other  services  as  well. 

I  believe  the  most  enthusiastic  group 
I  met  was  a  group  of  20  young  WACS 
that  had  just  been  In  a  few  weeks:  they 
had  veiT  strong  motivations, 

I  mention  those  things  in  passing  re- 
lating to  our  manpower  problem  and  our 
Volunteer  Forces  problem. 

I  would  be  glad  now.  Mr.  President,  to 
try  to  answer  questions,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  asked  one  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  letting  me  finish  my  state- 
ment. 

I  yield  Uie  floor  and  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  members  of  oui-  commit- 
tee. 

We  are  having  an  important  meeting 
of  om-  committee  this  morning  that  had 
already  been  set  before  we  knew  this 
bill  was  comuig  up.  or  there  would  have 
been  more  here  today,  they  all  agreed 
they  would  be  subject  to  call. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  tlie  Senator, 
and  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment, if  I  could. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  WeU,  I  do  not  object. 

MIirrAHY      RETIREMENT      RZCOMPUTATION THE 

NEED    la    NOW 

Ml-.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
want  to  discuss  the  military  retii-ement 
i-cconiputotion  and  the  need  for  it  at  tlie 


PiCiCiil  time,  which  the  distinsulshcd 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  dircussod 
with  me  many  times  and  exprcs-sed  hl^ 
personal  feeling  that  he  ha-:  done  the 
best  he  could  to  brlpg  about  some  tno 
of  satisfactory  solution  to  this  problem. 

But.  Mr.  President  it  is  b.)tli  fi-ustrot- 
Ing  and  dism.iylng  to  le^m  that  the  con- 
ference committee  on  the  military  pro- 
curement btll  hP5  decided  to  drop  an 
amendment  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
the  Senate  which  would  have  provided  a 
one-time  recomputation  of  military  re- 
tirement benefits. 

I  point  out  lliat  this  Is  not  a  co:nple!? 
recomputation  In  the  terminology  of  the 
prior  utilization  of  that  term,  but  w^s 
a  one-shot  operation  and  was  severe'y 
limited  in  it."",  b'.idget  implication.':. 

Three  times  the  Senate  has  vote.i  to 
approve  this  amendment,  and  th'-ee  times 
it  has  failed  to  be  approved  by  the  con- 
ference committee.  The  action  of  the 
conference  is  a  keen  disappointment  to 
me  personally  and  to  the  nearly  1  million 
men  and  women  who  deserve  recomputa- 
tion and  who  would  have  benefited  from 
the  passage  of  my  amendment. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  miutac 
retirement  recomputation  Is  needed.  The 
need  to  bring  equity  in  the  pay  to  re- 
tiring military  personnel  is  recognized 
practically  everywhere.  An  article  in  the 
June  30  edition  of  the  Washington  Po.st 
makes  that  fact  clear.  It  describes  the 
plight  of  militaiT  retirees  in  the  Wash- 
ington. DC.  area.  For  example,  one 
former  Army  sergeant  who  retired  after 
20  years'  service  because  of  recurring  ul- 
cers, wants  to  leave  the  soldiers'  home 
here.  But  he  cannot  a£ford  to  live  on  his 
$326.61  n  month  j-etlrement  ctieck.  The 
wife  of  another  retired  Army  sergeant, 
disabled  after  serving  3'i  yeais  in  a  Jap- 
anese prisoner  of  war  camp,  worries 
about  the  day  she  will  have  to  live  on  55 
percent  of  her  husband's  S290.73  a  month 
retirement  check.  These  are  Just  two  ex- 
amples of  literally  tens  of  thousands  of 
similar  cases  throughout  tlie  United 
StaUs. 

Congres.s  cannot  afford  lo  ignore  the 
needs  of  its  older  citizens.  We  have  spent 
much  time  on  improving  social  securitv 
and  railroad  retirement  benefits,  on  civil 
service  pensions  and  on  reforming  the 
private  pension  system.  We  must  give  the 
same  attention  to  those  who  fall  under 
the  military  retirement  ssstem,  for  after 
all  these  are  all  men  and  women  who 
have  served  their  country  well. 

Retired  miUtary  personnel  are  expect- 
ed to  be  satisfied  by  tlie  promise  of  the 
disllncuished  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Mr.  Hlbert, 
that  exhaustive  hearmgs  will  be  held  on 
reform  of  the  eutUe  mihtary  retucmcut 
system,  including  the  need  for  lecompu- 
t.itian. 

But  those  who  liave  rcth-ed  are  tiled 
of  healings  by  the  House,  they  c.xpect  the 
House  to  respond  to  their  needi  and  net 
respond  to  the  need  for  healings.  Those 
healings  could  be  held  anyway,  and 
there  Is  no  rc.-ison  wliy  they  should  not 
be,  but  In  the  meantime  the  one-shot  re- 
computation could  be  made  a  realitj-  for 
them. 

I  do  believe  the  retired  military  asso- 
ciations have  done  an  excellent  job  in 
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educaLjiis  Members  of  Congress  en  :ue 
I'.ccJ  for  niilimiy  lecomputation.  and  I 
would  jiiic  to  puhjicly  thank  them  for 
all  of  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  my 
j'lnendme'U.  I  sm  nto  grat?iul  to  cU 
ihu^o  men  and  v.onu":!  arjimd  the  couii- 
Uy  nho  cuupoiud  my  elToi  to  to  ect  les- 
•slatinn  passed. 

It  Is  eucouiagins  to  note  tlial  Bep- 
rcscoiative  Boo  Wil£on  of  California 
has  secured  113  cosponsors  for  a  bill 
whicli  is  identical  to  the  one  1  offered 
bciore  the  Senate.  This  .support  should 
l:a\'e  &pivcd  as  a  catal.vst  to  House  ac- 
Cwt:iunce  of  the  need  for  rccornputation. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  an  issue  which 
will  not  to  away,  and  I  intend  to  do 
everything  within  my  power  to  see  that 
military  rethCEicnt  rc'omijutslion  is 
tatsed  into  Ir.w. 

I  would  llkr;  to  address  m:  sd."  to  the 
cbohman  of  the  con:mi;tce  ard  ns'j  tills 
question:  Would  the  A:m^d  Servicei-' 
Committee,  in  view  of  tiie  lejieated  ac- 
tion by  the  House  of  Hepie&cnntivcs' 
coui\ierpert  indi^atins  that  ti.is  matter 
is  not  cermane.  be  wilUi'R  n  have  the 
Senate  assifjn  the  responsibllitv  of  deal- 
inif  with  this  mntier  lo  the  Vcterajis" 
Affaiis  Committee  of  whic'.:  1  am  the 
chairman? 

This  sugre.-.tion  was  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  to  m; 
at  the  time,  he  encouraged  me  to  with- 
hold the  amendment  on  the  floor,  as- 
surinsi  mc  at  that  time  thr.i  hi-  was  very 
.sj-mpathetic  to  the  approach,  that  may- 
be they  cau!d  n'.nre  adc^u.^lc:y  deal  with 
the  matter. 

Senator  Goldv-.^tkr  is  on  the  floor  and 
I  v.ant  to  thank  hun  for  that  suggestion, 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  'he  diitln?ulshed 
chiiirman  of  the  committee  v  hether  or 
not  he  would  be  willing  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate reassign  this  matter  to  tlie  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  if  I  may  answer 
your  duestion  by  givlrs  a  little  back- 
ground here. 

This  matter  of  the  Hirrke  pinendment 
on  recomputation  was  taken  up  repeat- 
edly in  the  conference  and  discussed  at 
great  length,  even  though  the  Hou.se  an- 
nounced the  position  in  the  beginning 
that  it  was  noneermape  and  they  would 
stand  on  that  fact.  Howcer.  they  were 
not  Indifferent  to  the  problem  that  goes 
witli  this  matter  of  recomputation 

You  mentioned  Representative  Bob 
Wilson  and  he  took  a  very  active  part  in 
the  conference  on  the  matter.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  was  most  ac- 
tive in  the  conference  l'.'.\ing  lo  get  the 
Hartke  amendment,  or  some  phase  of 
the  Hartke  amendment,  adopted.  He 
made  definite  concrete  proposals  to  that 
end.  and  he  had  the  computerized  figures 
there  to  support  his  proposal.  He  is  on 
the  floor  and  I  am  going  to  defer,  of 
com-se.  to  him  to  answer  that  part  of  the 
question,  but  I  am  pointing  out  now  that 
he  was  quite  active,  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  iMr.  Goldwateri.  who  Is 
also  on  the  floor  was  also  Interested  and 
was  active  In  this  matter. 

Now.   reading    from    the    conference 

report,  page  50.  there  is  this  statement; 

Tlie  House  conferees  indicated  plans  to 

consider  major  legtslatiou  revising  the  niUl- 


tmi7  retirement  system  la  the  tiiture  and 
Indicated  thnt  rcconiputEti..a  proir.;;..!! ; 
v.aulti  l-.nve  nn  cpporrunlty  lo  be  pve:c- 1  t J 
dv;rins  those  ilcnrings. 

In  other  words,  this  is  a  prDmiFe  on 
the  part  of  the  House  to  consider  maior 
k'sislr.tlcn  rcvisi.ig  the  military  relirc- 
nient  system.  There  is  a  bill,  that  I  call 
on  administration  bill,  that  proposes  to 
revise  the  .system  to  make  some  so-c.illed 
penalties  for  early  retirement  i>nd  add 
jome  provisions  about  qualiflcalions  for 
retirement. 

But  tl-.at  bill  do'-.s  mt  dei!  scpar.-.tcly 
nor  primarily  with  tlie  recomputation 
system,  as  tl.e  Senator  from  Indi.ina 
kitows. 

Mr.  HARTKE    Ves. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Now  let  im  siii^cifieally 
Eiis-ucr  the  quesLion.  This  rcromputallon, 
ev.n  thpujh  we  hive  not  hf»ii  ntle  lo 
handle  Ir  here,  is  a  matter  so  hitimitely 
tonnr.:tta  with  militai-y  retirement — in 
fart  that  is  all  it  is — wht'e  we  have  un- 
fiiifsltoned  jurisdlctlnn— that  I  do  not 
think  we  could  waive  under  the  set  i-ules 
of  tlie  Sen.ttC-  So  I  would  not  make  any 
kind  of  proniiie  th.it  was  an  itiempt  to 
."siurender  or  waive  or  evade  or  he  dila- 
tory with  reference  to  cur  juiisdiciion 
and  our  re.spoiM i'.ility. 

Mr.  HiVRTKE.  Let  mc  sa  >•  to  my  distin- 
Kuished  friend  thJt  I  imdPr.-.tBnd  what 
the  Senator  is  saying.  I  do  believe, 
iliough.  that  th?  que.":tl3n  of  which  com- 
u\l:tee  is  to  revive  the  jurisdiction  is  n 
matter  for  tlie  Senntc  ultim-.tt'ly  to  de- 
cide. I  do  net  think  that  at  this  moment 
11  would  te  out  of  the  purview  of  the 
Irsi.-lativc  amhority  of  the  Veterans' 
.Affairs  Committee  to  deal  wl'.h  this  mat- 
ter, and  thereby  to  some  extent,  at  least, 
cbvitite  the  difneulty  or  nongcvmaneness 
whiih  the  Houfe  of  Representatives  has 
consistently  ari'ici  to  military  rrocnre- 
ment  bills. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  the 
fact  that  the  entire  retirement  s.vstem 
Is  to  undergo  review  for  the  future,  and 
the  fact  that  the  administration  has  even 
suggested  such  a  proposal,  would,  in  no 
way.  really  deal  with  tlte  heart  of  the  is- 
sue vhich  is  involved  in  this  recomputa- 
tion. 

Tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
is  in  the  Chamber.  I  might  point  out  that 
he  has  been  a  very  outspoiten  leader  in 
tills  field.  In  my  judgment.  I  am  not  sme. 
but  I  think  his  bill  predates  any  other 
legisl  ition.  including  that  -ahich  I  have 
Introduced.  In  fact.  I  thmk  he  las  the 
forerunner  In  this  whole  field.  His  meas- 
ure is  much  more  comprehensive  and 
much  more  expensive,  by  the  way.  than 
the  one  which  we  adopted  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  have  .-ome 
consideration  by  the  committee,  cither 
by  action  of  the  committee  Itself  or  oth- 
erwise, to  ask  the  Senate  to  refer  tlie 
matter  to  the  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, or,  in  the  alteniative.  if  that 
seems  unpossible.  the  iwssibility  does  ex- 
ist— and  the  former  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee is  on  the  floor,  as  well  as  the  pres- 
ent rankuig  minority  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  'Mr.  Thur- 
mond)—that  I  would  be  willing  to  take 
the  matter  up  with  the  Veterans'  Com- 


mi  :?  to  sfj  whether  or  rot  they  woul:i 
be  wllilng  to  submit  a  resolution  from 
Ih?  committee  for  the  Senate  to  assign 
this  matter  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee. 

I  would  prefer  th.it  it  'oe  done  with  the 
pciraicitenre  and  the  understar.ding  (hat 
the  Armed  Scrvlres  Ccuimittce  his  not 
been  able,  after  three  overahelmiii,; 
votes  in  the  Senate,  to  per.suade  Uie 
House  of  Repre.sentalives  that  it  Is  In  the 
best  hiterestr.  of  good  legi?lative  practice 
to  at  least  make  rome  accoir.modaticn 
Oil  thij  point. 

Mr.  STENNI.3.  Mr.  Pir^ldent.  I  am 
rcivlsed  'hat  the  House  rules  s|.ell  out  ths 
jurisdiction  as  to  this  matter  elenrtv  in 
favor  of  the  Hcum  Armed  Services  Com  - 
mlttee.  Our  rules  are  tirm  on  It.  too.  a  t 
I  see  the  Fltustion.  We  ?re  in  no  po.sitlon 
to  waive  a  iXe  or  clianse  a  rjie  or  any- 
thing like  that. 

I  w."nt  to  sed  tli?.l  I  isi-de  .some  propo- 
eal*:  at  the  conference — I  have  rei)2.itcd 
them  here  on  the  Senate  floor  before— 
for  settiig  un  some  kind  of  a  new  system 
and  then  making  some  adjustment  lot 
this  old  one— to  settle  the  thing  and  let 
us  P.O  on. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  so  I  can  also  respond  to 
the  Semtor  from  Indima? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  S.  n- 
ator  from  Texas  for  thnt  puroose. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I,ot  me  say  that  our 
chairmi'.n  certainly  was  vei'y  positive  in 
hi",  representation  of  the  Senate  view- 
point on  this  issue.  Tiiere  is  one  cer- 
tainty about  Senator  Stennis.  and  that 
Is  that  regardless  of  his  attitude  towaitl 
an  amendment  that  is  offered  on  the 
Semite  floor,  once  it  becomes  tlie  Senate 
position,  he  di?s  in  and  fights  for  It. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  that  the  chair- 
miin  did  everything  he  could  have  done. 
I  think  he  has  underscored  one  of  the 
problems  over  there,  and  that  is  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Hous? 
of  Representatives  does  have  jurisdiction 
of  tlie  matter  there,  and  even  if  it  were 
referred  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee here,  they  would  have  to  go  to 
conference,  ultimately,  even  if  they  got 
it  through  the  Senate,  with  the  same  son 
of  problems  facing  them,  or  perhaps  they 
could  never  get  to  conference  because 
they  would  never  get  anytliing  out  cf 
the  House, 

I  might  point  out.  however,  that  there 
was  substantial  sentiment  on  the  part 
of  the  House  conferees  for  some  sort  of 
recomputation  system.  I  think  perhaps 
we  are  eroding  their  resistance  by  the 
repeated  passage  of  recomputation  leg- 
islation here  in  the  Senate.  One  mem- 
ber of  that  committee  who  favors  our 
position  was  prone  to  remark  that  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  House  conferees 
had  come  down  with  the  "germane 
measles."  which  is  a  terrible  pun,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  we  did  ti-y;  and  I 
wanted  the  Senator  to  be  assured  that 
the  chaii-man  and  the  ranking  Repub- 
lical  member  were  both  veiy  active  in 
pre.ssing  the  Senate  view. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  conference 
report. 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordeied 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  14592,  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1975. 
The  conference  committee  completed 
v.oik  on  this  bill  July  23,  over  1  month 
alter  the  work  began  June  20.  During 
this  time  the  conference  held  15  sessions. 
Mr.  President,  this  has  'oeen  the  longest 
and  most  thorough  conference  on  the 
military  procurement  bill  in  my  memory. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  29  language 
amendments  as  a  result  of  floor  action 
while  the  House  biU  contained  only  a  few 
such  amendments.  Of  this  number,  the 
conference  accepted  18  of  the  Senate 
a.mendmenls  in  some  form,  rejected  four 
altogether,  and  held  that  seven  were 
nongermane. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  this  bill  in  its  final  form 
authorizes  expenditures  of  approxi- 
mately $22.2  bUlion.  This  amount  is 
$340.1  million  greater  tlian  that  approved 
by  the  Senate,  but  $483.6  million  less 
tlian  that  approved  by  the  House.  Thus 
the  Senate  was  more  successful  than  the 
House  In  holding  the  money  items  in  line 
during  this  conference. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  chaU-- 
man  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Siennis)  ,  led 
the  Senate  conference  in  his  usual  ex- 
emplary manner  during  this  long  and 
many-faceted  conference.  He  has  al- 
ready provided  for  the  Senate  an  Item- 
by-item  explanation  of  the  conference 
results.  However.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  a  few  of  the  issues  resolved  by 
the  conferees. 

MANPOMTEK  ITEMS 

In  yielding  to  the  House  manpower 
position,  the  Senate  conferees  took  under 
consideration  recent  statements  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  ;,he  Secretai-y 
of  State.  Both  of  the.se  Cabmet  members 
indicated  congressional  reductions  in 
military  manpower  would  be  unwise  at 
this  time  because  of  various  interna- 
tional implications. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  it  was  my  own 
leellng  that  at  some  point  in  time  we 
must  bring  stability  to  our  acUve  duty 
military  forces.  The  Senate  practice  of 
forcing  reductions  on  the  miutary  each 
year  is  very  destabilizing  to  management 
of  these  large  manpower  rcsomces  I  am 
hopeful  our  committee  will  study  the 
manpower  situation  very  carefully  next 
year  through  a  special  subcommittee  so 
that  this  important  area  of  national  de- 
fense might  be  better  understood  by  all 
of  us. 

RECOMPtTATION 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  once  again 
fought  lor  the  recomputation  amend- 
ment attached  to  the  bill  during  the  floor 
debate.  Chairman  Stennis  and  all  of  the 
Senate  conferees  stood  firm  for  the  Sen- 
ate position. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  took  the 
position  recomputation  was  nongermane. 
However,  after  long  discussion  the  House 
conferees  did  agree  to  reconsider  this  is- 
sue during  hearings  to  be  conducted  this 
year  on  military  retirement  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  personally  presented 
to  the  conference  a  number  of  charts  and 
data  on  recomputation  which,  in  my 
opinion,  placed  the  issue  In  a  more  im- 
derstandable  light.  Tliis  resulted  in  the 


conference  miderstanding  for  the  first 
time  that  the  cost  of  recomputation, 
when  viewed  on  an  annual  basis,  would 
be  only  a  small  percent  of  military  re- 
tirement expen.ses  in  the  remaining  years 
of  this  century.  This  problem  will  not  go 
away,  and  cries  out  for  a  just  and  equita- 
ble solution. 

rXPORTINC   TECHNOIXK-.V 

:.li ,  Pj-esident,  I  was  vei-y  pleased  that 
tlie   conference  was  able   to  reach  an 
a;;reement  on   the   Senate   amendment 
tlahtening  controls  on  the  expo 
unlogy  to  Communist  nations. 
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mcnts  were  not  accepted,  or  were 
clianged.  it  must  be  realized  that  on 
balance  the  Senate  conferees  were  very 
successful  in  holdins  a  lar'/e  percenia-c 
of  the  Senate  amendments, 

Mr.  President,  as  the  rani:ing  miiiorily 
member,  in  closing.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend all  of  the  Se.iate  conferees  for  the 
outstanding  work  done  during  this  con- 
ference. Especially.  I  am  grateful  to  Uie 
conferees  on  my  side  of  tlie  aisle— Sen- 


—    -.„   _ .^,,^     itors  Tower.  GoLovv/.TEn.  and  DOMiKicK 

tiahtening  controls  on  the  export  of  tech-   J^^Ujlo^«  attendance  and   conulbutions 

■ilogy  to  Communist  nations.  A"ul>g  the  conference  were  valuable  and 

The  Soviet  Union  has  long  desired  ly  ' on.truiUve. 

^        Mr.  TOWER 


acquire  the  sophistication  which  is  „, 
integral  part  of  our  technology  ui  com- 
puters and  other  advanced  s.vstems.  It 
would  be  a  giave  mistake  for  us  to  allow 
export  of  these  items  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  computers,  for  example,  are  an  In- 
tegral part  of  advanced  missile  systems. 
Tlie  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Henry  Jackson,  of  which  I  was  a  cospon- 
sor.  was  altered  in  the  conference.  How- 
ever, it  remains  a  significant  .^tep  for- 
ward in  halting  the  export  of  defense  re- 
lated technology  to  the  Soviet  Union  or 
other  Communist  countries. 

RESERVE  roRCES 

Mr.  President,  from  the  outset  of  con- 


sideration of  this  bill  I  have  taken  strong 
objections  to  the  fact  that  the  Defense 
Department  proposed  a  48,000  force 
structure  reduction  in  the  Army  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve  witliout  justification 
to  the  Congiess. 

While  there  may  be  miits  in  the  Re- 
serve components  which  could  be  elim- 
inated, or  converted,  in  my  view  the 
Congress  is  making  a  grave  mistake  by 
not  participating  to  a  greater  degree  in 
any  revised  program. 

While  the  conference  appi-ovcd  the 
higher  strength  figures  for  the  Reserve 
components  adopted  by  the  House,  the 
48,000  force  structme  reduction  may  be 
made  despite  these  higher  authorized 
force  levels.  I  hope  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment will  exercise  good  judgement  in 
earning  out  their  proposals  in  this  area. 
Am  ro  SOUTH  Vietnam 
Mr.  President,  the  conference  agreed 
to  a  limitation  of  $1  billion  on  author- 
ization for  appropriation  for  support  of 
South  Vietnam  forces. 

This  figure  was  a  fair  compromise  be- 
tween the  two  bodies  and  it  is  my  hope 
the  AppropriaUons  Committees  will  not 
further  reduce  these  funds.  We  have 
made  too  great  a  sacrifice  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  allow  this  counti-y  to  go  without 
adequate  military  support  to  meet  the 
continued  high  level  of  Communist  mill- 
taiT  attacks. 

In  the  bUI  the  Senate  provided,  and 
the  House  accepted,  better  accounting 
procedures  for  management  of  this  vital 
military  aid. 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding  I 
would  Uke  to  point  out  that  the  Senate 
conference  did  an  excellent  job  of  win- 
ning acceptance  for  many  of  the  amend- 
ments to  this  bill.  It  is  difficult  in  a  con- 
ference to  obtain  coiwent  for  a  large 
number  of  amendments  when  the  House 
generally  has  only  a  few  such  amend- 
ments. ■While  some  Senators  will  obvi- 
ou.sly  be  disappointed  that  their  amend- 


Mr.  President,  I  believe 

that  this  bill  is  a  good  compromise  meas- 
ure and  a  tribute  to  the  leadership  of 
both  Chairman  Stennis  and  Chairman 
Hebert. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  all  the  con- 
ferees labored  long  and  hard  over  this 
bill  to  achieve  a  compromise  that  would 
be  acceptable  to  both  the  House  ond 
Senate.  I  beUeve  this  legislaUon  merits 
the  approval  of  the  Depajiment  of  De- 
fense: I  urge  the  Senate  to  promptly 
adopt  the  bill  as  repoi-ted  out  of  con- 
ference. 

In  past  years,  I  have  warned  of  a 
mowing  Soviet  threat  at  a  time  when  in 
real  dollars,  defense  spending  was  dim- 
inishing. That  spending  is  now  around 
6  percent — indeed  about  5.9  percent  I 
believe— of  the  gross  national  product 
while  the  defense  requests  for  money 
account  for  approximately  30  percent  of 
the  total  budget.  This  compares  to  Viet- 
nam period  figures  of  9.7  percent  and 
44  percent,  respectively.  In  addition, 
these  figures  also  compare  favorably 
with  the  peacetime  budgets  of  the  1950's 
and  1960's. 

Yet  today  the  Soviet  strategic  threat 
is  far  greater  than  ever  before.  Thev  have 
over  half  again  as  many  ICBM'sas  we 
and  are  allowed  about  a  third  again  as 
many  sublaunched  ballistic  missiles  by 
the  SALT  agreement.  The  Russians  have 
a  new,  large,  presumably  intercontinen- 
tal range,  bomber.  In  throw  weight  their 
advantage  is  even  more  alarming — and 
the  gap  is  growuig  with  the  development 
and  testing  of  four  new  nuclear  missiles. 
When  combined  with  the  MIRV's  cur- 
rently being  developed  by  the  Soviets, 
tills  tlirow  weight  advantage  will  pose  a 
significant  danger  to  the  survival  of  our 
land-based  nuclear  deterrent. 

Looking  at  the  conventional  side  oi  the 
defense  picture,  the  situation  also 
prompts  major  concern.  The  Soviets  still 
face  us  in  Euroiie  witli  advantages  iu 
armored  vehicles  and  aircraft.  Wliile 
major  portions  of  our  budget  were  de- 
voted to  Vietnam,  the  Soviets  were  free 
to  continually  modernize  and  upgrade 
their  forces,  this  left  the  United  States 
with  a  growing  conventional  gap  which 
we  must  now  try  to  overcome. 

The  point  is,  then,  whether  we  con 
really  expect  to  mount  a  credible  defense 
against  a  significantly  increased  Soviet 
threat  by  .sjicnding  less  money.  I  do  not 
believe  so  and  have  argued  that  this 
cotintiy  must  spend  whatever  Is  neces- 
sars'  to  provide  for  the  common  defense 
at  home  and  the  protection  of  our  con- 
siderable interests  overseas.  I  believe  tills 
bill  will  allow  the  Defense  Department  to 
meet  in  large  measure  its  commitments. 
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Of  particular  satisfaction  to  me  is  the 
fact  that  the  bUl  supports  the  defense 
request  for  military  manpower.  I  am  as 
(toncenied  as  anyone  about  the  size  of 
h. ijdquerters  and  the  inefiicient  use  of 
•  lUi-  servicemen.  But  Uie  answer  to  the 
problem  of  combat  ratios  is  not  to  cut 

roop  strengths,  but  rather  to  assist  the 
^•"nices  In  converting  nonessential  man- 
'^O'ver  into  combat  manpower.  This  coun- 
try needs  every  UghtinR  m?.n  it  can  get 
:f  we  expect  to  meet  the  conventional 
threat  In  Europe  with  a  non-nuclear  re- 
sponse, and  I  believe  in  the  case  of  Eu- 
rope we  cannot  save  it  by  destroying  it 
with  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  We  should 
be  concerned  about  manpower  not  only 
for  this  reason  but  also  because  it  Is  so 
expensive.  About  55  percent  of  the  de- 
fense budget  is  devoted  to  manpower 
costs.  This  compares  with  about  a  third 
of  the  Soviet  budget.  With  people  cosiing 
this  much,  we  must  squeeze  every  ounce 
of  fighting  efBclency  out  of  an  organiza- 
tion. This  means  headquarters  consoli- 
dations and  unit  reorganizations. 

I  believe  the  services  are  taking  signif- 
icant steps  in  this  direction — in  Europe, 
in  tlie  Fm  East,  and  here  at  home.  Foi 
example.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
Aimy  for  its  recent  headquarters  staff 
reorganization  which  is  most  timely  and 
appropriate  In  this  period  of  rising  man- 
iMwer  costs.  A  significant  part  of  this 
reorganization  was  the  consolidation  of 
all  ABM  programs  under  one  manager. 
This  is  most  desirable  since  it  permits 
C'.n  overview  of  the  three  program  line 
items — safeguard,  site  defense,  and  ad- 
vanced ballistic  missile  defense  under 
the  single  ballistic  missile  defense  mis- 
sion. Our  distinguished  conferees  recog- 
nized the  inherent  management  efBcien- 
cies  allowed  by  this  consolidation  and 
therefore  authorized  a  total  BMD  line  in 
their  report. 

The  intent  of  tliis  action  is  to  allow 
the  BMD  program  manager  the  nccessarj' 
flexibility  to  utilize  the  sum  of  his  avail- 
able resources  to  achieve  his  program 
objectives.  Thw  is  a  sound  and  commend- 
able approach  to  the  efflcient  handling 
of  the  Array's  BMD  mission  funding. 
With  further  reorganizations  of  this  sort 
the  services  .should  be  able  to  bring  com- 
bat ratios  and  rising  manpower  costs 
under  control  at  the  same  time  they  in- 
crease this  Nation's  combrit  power. 

In  2  short  years.  America  will  celebrate 
its  200th  anniversai-j'— 200  years  of  free- 
dom. Tliousands  of  lives  and  coimtless 
treasuj-e  have  been  sacrificed  to  maintain 
that  freedom. 

I  hope  that  we  will  not  forget  the  les- 
.son  of  those  years,  and  that  is  to  avoid 
war  be  prepared  for  war. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  that  this  body  support  this  confer- 
ence report.  It  has  been  well  worked  out 
and  I  think  that  substantially  everj- 
thlng  that  the  Senate  asked  for  has  been 
retained,  which  In  itself  la  somewhat  of 
a  victory  when  we  consider  the  strength 


of    the    House    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

I  particularly  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  chaii'man  of  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Siennis),  for 
his  work,  and  I  want  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  staff  of  the  Senate  committee  and 
the  HoiKe  committee,  They  rendered  in- 
i'aluabl2  assistance  to  us  during  the  con- 
ference. These  are  the  gentlemen  who 
worked  out  the  language  changes,  who 
T^'orked  out  the  compromises,  and  reallv. 
although  the  chalrmr.n  did  yeoman  work. 
I  think  the  staff  of  both  committees 
should  receive  th?ir  jurt  due  at  this  time. 

Ml'.  President.  I  want  to  touch  briefly 
on  four  aspects  of  this  conference  report 
and  bill.  The  first  wil'  be  manpower. 

I  know  there  were  several  attempts 
made  m  this  bady  by  amendments  to 
cut  the  manpower  strength  of  the  armed 
services  overseas.  At  that  time  the 
amendments  were  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. However,  at  that  time  we  were  not 
confronted  with  the  problems  of  the 
Middle  East  nor  with  the  problems  in 
the  Warsaw  Pact  nations,  nor  with  the 
problems  In  NATO. 

Since  passage  by  the  Senate  of  these 
amendments,  which  would  have  de- 
creased manpower,  our  Secretary  of 
State  and  Secretary  of  Defense  have 
been  in  deep  negotiations  with  our  po- 
tential enemy,  the  Soviet  Union,  have 
been  in  deep  negotiations  with  the 
trouble  spot  of  the  world,  the  Middle 
East,  and  I  think  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Senate  conference  group 
that  this  was  no  time  to  be  cutting  nian- 
po'*er. 

Our  manpower  strength  is  more  or  less 
judged  by  horseback  decision  and  judg- 
ment. Although  we  have  not  made  mis- 
takes so  far.  I  think  all  of  us  would  agree 
that  reducing  manpower  to  any  degree  at 
this  time  would  be  an  Indication  to  our 
potential  enemies  around  the  world  that 
we  were  being  hifluenced  by  sophists, 
that  we  were  being  Influenced  by  a  de- 
sire to  Isolate  the  United  States,  I  am 
very  glad.  Mr,  President,  that  we  gave 
in  to  the  House  on  this. 

In  giving  in  to  the  House  on  thLs  mat- 
ter, we  also  achieved  a  remarkable  step 
forward  in  the  elimination  of  the  Civil- 
ian Reserve  Air  Fleet  expenditure.  We 
have  not  paid  much  attention  to  this  ex- 
penditure over  the  years.  I  remember 
when  It  first  started,  back  In  the  1950s, 
when  we  found  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  reseiTe  air  fleet  in  the  cii-lllan  air- 
lines of  our  country.  That  might  have 
been  true  at  that  thne.  It  might  even  be 
true  today.  We  were  not  equipped  with 
enough  Information  to  make  that  judg- 
ment. 

In  fact,  the  Air  Force  itself  did  not 
ask  for  these  moneys.  The  request  came 
after  the  Air  Force  testified,  and  11  came 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  We  did. 
however,  direct  the  Air  Force  to  affirm 
overall  strategic  airlift  requirements 
and  capabilities.  Including  the  contribu- 
tion of  craft,  to  determUie  how  best  to 
effect  such  improvements. 

This  expenditure,  although  small  in 
this  year's  bill,  would  eventually  have 
resulted  In  an  expenditure  of  well  over 
$1  billion.  This  money  in  this  bill  would 


have  been  used  to  widen  a  C-47  and  a 
DC-10  for  use  by  existing  ahllnes. 

The  bill  would  also  have  covered  fimds 
tliat  we  would  have  had  to  pay  the  air- 
lines for  the  time  that  they  were  shut 
down  and  for  the  malnteiiance  and  so 
forth  required  to  effect  these  changes. 
The  feeling  of  the  Senate  was  that  if 
any  agreement  was  reached  with  these 
airlines  on  the  civilian  reserve  air  fleet, 
any  future  negotiations  should  contain 
a  pa.vback  to  the  U.S.  Ti-easury  on  a 
Ijr.g-term  bails  at  proper  interest  rates. 
We  feel  tliat  until  the  Air  Force  can 
subiLantiate  the  need  for  the  civilian  re- 
.sene  air  fleet,  we  should  not  spend  any 
mere  of  the  taxpayers'  money  on  this 
item. 

Now,  It  nny  be  that  next  year,  or  even 
in  the  interhn.  as  the  Air  Force  works 
on  its  report,  we  may  become  convinced 
that  the  improvement  of  the  craft  fleet, 
regardless  of  cost,  might  be  necessary.  I 
do  not  beUeve  it  will  be,  I  look  fonvard, 
however,  to  the  Judgments  that  arc 
reached  by  the  Air  Force, 

Another  subject,  Mr,  President,  which 
has  been  talked  about  this  morning.  Is 
recomputatlon.  As  I  remarked  on  tho 
floor  of  the  Senate  when  this  amend- 
ment was  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkei  ,  I  did  not  think  it 
wns  fair  to  the  veterans  and  retired  peo- 
ple of  this  country  to  be  promised  some- 
thing that  we  knew  could  never  pass  a 
conference  meeting.  We  know  this  be- 
cause the  rule  of  the  House  is  that  this 
is  a  nongemiane  subject,  and  I  sec  no 
way  in  the  world  that  this  is  going  to  be 
broken  down,  even  though  Representa- 
tive Wilson  of  San  Diego  has  over  130 
signatures  to  a  bill  that  would  create 
recomputatlon. 

1  honestly  think  the  only  fair  and  hon- 
est way  to  go  about  this  would  be  to  In- 
troduce a  bill  or  bills  directed  at  recom- 
putatlon In  the  Senate  and  In  the  Hou^e 
and  have  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  each  body  consider  these 
auproaches. 

I  might  .soy  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
are  talking  about  a  tremendously  expen- 
sive item  when  we  talk  about  recomputa- 
tlon. I  do  not  think  the  one-shot  re- 
computation  is  fan',  either,  because  we 
know  that  it  will  not  be  one-shot.  Today, 
when  a  man  who  retired  after  1958  Uves 
through  a  3-percent  increase  in  the  cost 
of  livir^.  he  gets  a  4-percent  Increase 
in  Ills  retirement.  Every  timt  this  hap- 
pens it  is  going  to  cause  the  retiree  who 
retired  before  1958  to  come  to  the  Con- 
gress and  ask  for  another  so-called  shot. 
I  think  the  fairest  way — not  tlie  easiest 
but  the  best  way— would  be  to  have  this 
handled  in  the  regular  legislative  manner 
by  hearings  before  the  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  committee  of  the  House. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  chairman 
of  our  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
would  .so  direct  that  any  bills  introduced 
on  recomputatlon,  regardless  of  their 
composition,  be  heard  by  our  commit- 
tee. Whether  anything  Is  done  about 
them  or  not  is  beside  the  point. 

The  point  is  that.  In  my  opinion,  we 
are  never  going  to  help  these  people  who 
retired  before  1958,  by  continually  intro- 
ducing the  Hartke  amendment  in  Senate 
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after  Senate,  knowing  full  well  that  ;t 
can  never  be  passed,  I  think  this  Is  un- 
fair to  the  retired  person  and  I  think 
t  Is  unfair  to  those  of  us  who  are  forced 
to  vote  "present'  or  forced  to  vote  against 
it  because  of  the  fact  that  ve  do  feel 
that  it  is  unfair. 

In  fact.  It  Is  a  little  bit  on  the  dishon- 
est side,  because  we  know  it  is  not  going 
any  place  and  it  is  vei-y  safe  to  vote  for 
It  when  it  is  not  going  to  become  part  of 
law. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  llUnk  that 
we  are  continually  confronted  by  the 
problem  of  procurement.  It  is  a  subject 
that  we  have  not  given  s'lflicient  study  to 
in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate.  I 
think  the  subject  of  procurement  is  one 
that  should  demand  the  full  attention  of 
both  committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  even  other  committees  such 
.IS  tlie  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  because 
I  am  convinced,  through  many,  many 
years  of  experience  hi  this  field,  that  we 
can  save  biUions  of  dollars  in  procure- 
ment. In  doing  this,  we  have  to  go  a  little 
past  what  we  have  all  learned  in  the  last 
few  days  and  set  up  in  the  Pentagon  a 
joint  team  composed  of  procurement 
people  of  all  the  services  to  tackle  this 
problem. 

I  read  their  report  with  great  inter- 
est and  wrote  a  comment  to  them.  I 
thought  it  was  fine,  but  ttjfy  did  not 
include  the  manufacturer.  I  think  the 
manufactiu-er  has  to  be  brought  into 
all  of  these  discussions  on  procurement. 
If  we  do  this,  if  we  go  about  studying 
procurement,  the  mistakes  that  we  make, 
the  success  that  other  countries  have 
had,  actually  copying  the  methods  that 
we  threw  out  long  ago,  I  think  we  can 
begin  to  save  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
ti-y  a  lot  of  money. 

I  think  also,  in  this  whole  field  of  pro- 
cui-ement,  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
the  subcommittees  and  the  full  com- 
mittees of  the  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  are  now  tui-ning 
their  attention  to  weapons  that  we  feel 
are  better  or  ju.st  as  good,  at  gieatly  re- 
duced prices. 

I  shall  give  one  example.  We  are  now 
watching  the  development  of  the  light- 
weight fighter,  the  P-16  and  the  P-17, 
both  of  these  will  sell  for  under  $3  mil- 
lion. In  many  respects  they  will  perform 
up  to  the  F-15  and  F-14.  and  in  some 
respects  will  outperform  them.  We  might 
argue  that  one  F-15  or  one  F-14  Is  better 
than  one  P-16  and  one  F-17.  I  will  not 
argue  with  that.  But  they  are  not  better 
than  three  or  four,  which  is  what  we  are 
looking  at  when  we  look  at  weapons  sys- 
tems which  cost  imder  $3  mllhon.  and  we 
are  talking  about  building  the  Inventory 
up  with  weapons  systems  that  cost  SIO  to 
$15  million  apiece, 

Mr,  President,  those  are  mv  few  re- 
marks on  the  whole  subject  of  tlie  pro- 
curement authorization  bill  and  its  con- 
ference report,  I  again  want  to  salute  my 
chairman  for  the  wonderful  job  that  he 
did  and  again  thank  the  members  of  the 
staff  for  their  very,  very  valuable  assist- 
ance. 

»*r.  8TENN1S.  Mr.  President,  fine 
statements  have  been  made  by  the  Sen- 


ator from  South  Carolina  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  followed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  All  are  ver>-  knowl- 
edgeable members  of  oiu-  committee  and 
vi  the  Senate,  and  all  were  very  helpful 
in  this  conference.  I  want  to  thank  them 
for  their  assistance  In  the  conference 
and  in  the  preparation  of  this  bill.  It  has 
been  substantial.  It  is  always  construc- 
tive. I  think  the  Senate  oaes  them,  and 
olher  members  of  om-  committee,  too, 
deep  appreciation  for  their  « ork  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Pi»sident.  that  prompts  nie  to 
make  an  ob.servation  for  whatever  it  may 
be  vortli.  I  want  to  appeal  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate.  Next  year  when 
tills  procurement  bill  is  being  considered, 
if  they  are  going  to  offer  amendments.  I 
suffgest  that  thev  make  some  determina- 
tion ill  advance  as  to  whether  or  not 
their  amendments  are  germane.  That 
can  be  done  by  checking  out  the  amend- 
ment with  the  staff  of  the  HouseTwtn- 
niittee,  and,  in  doing  so.  tlie  staff  of  the 
Senate  committee  will  be  glad  to  help. 
When  we  go  into  conference  with  a 
handful  of  amendment*,  e.speelally 
amendments  from  the  floor,  without 
hearings  to  back  them  up.  we  aie  hin- 
dered not  only  as  to  those  amendments 
but  as  to  the  entire  bill.  Tliey  are  a  road- 
block, to  a  degree,  for  the  Senate  con- 
ferees in  considering  major  items  that 
are  in  disagreement  and  major  policy 
questions  that  are  in  disagreement 
within  the  bill. 

I  do  not  say  that  by  way  of  complaint. 
It  is  Just  commonsense.  This  bUl  has 
grown  to  where  it  Is  an  enormous  bill. 
It  includes  policy  questions  that  are  nec- 
essarily Involved.  I  mean  policy  ques- 
tions beyond  procurement,  and  matters 
of  that  type.  It  Involves  a  great  deal  of 
foreign  policy. 

I  have  always  tried  to  be  rather  cir- 
cmnspect  about  the  jurisdiction  of  com- 
mittees, but  after  serving  awhile  as 
chairman  of  the  Aimed  Scnices  Com- 
mittee, I  foimd  out  there  was  not  any 
way  to  avoid  this  procurement  bill  spill- 
ing over  onto  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and,  in  tm-n.  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  bills  spill  over  on  us 
and  affect  the  military  poUcies. 

We  are  in  international  policy.  This 
legislation  is  certainly  a  major  part  of 
our  Nation's  position.  I  am  not  saying 
that  that  is  Incorrect.  I  think  we  have 
gone  too  far  in  some  instances,  but  I  am 
not  advocating  that  the  poUcy  be 
abandoned. 

The  bill  is  wrapped  up  with  enough 
problems  already.  Members  like  for  their 
amendments  to  be  considered,  and  I 
think  that  is  commendable.  Then  if  the 
amendments  are  adopted,  the  Members 
naturally  want  them  brought  back  in  the 
conference  report  to  become  tlie  law  of 
the  land.  I  think  that  is  commendable. 
But  at  the  same  time,  if  we  just  explore 
these  matters  a  little  more  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  find  out  what  rocks  there  are 
on  the  road  ahead,  a  Member  can  help 
his  own  position  as  well  as  help  those 
who  are  handling  the  bill. 

I  call  that  to  the  attention  of  the 
membership.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
doing  so  again.  It  is  sometliing  I  have  not 


done  before.  Maybe  that  was  leaning 
over  backward  a  httle  too  much  to  keep 
from  appearing  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  Members  to  offer  amendments. 
There  is  another  fact  worth  emphasiz- 
ing. The  Pnai  conference  figure  tliat  is 
in  this  bill.  $22,159  billion,  is  S935  mU- 
lion  below  the  budget  request,  which 
represents  a  cut  of  4.2  percent.  That  Is 
the  result  of  this  matter  having  been 
considered  by  the  House  committee  and 
by  the  Senate  committee. 

Extensive  hearings  have  bern  held,  ex- 
teiisl\'e  debates  hi  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  tlien  the  33-day  period  when 
the  conference  w  as  going  on  between  the 
two  bodies.  Anything  that  emei  ges  from 
a  hill  with  the  scrutiny  that  this  one 
had,  any  point  thai  comes  through.  i.s 
bound  to  have  some  worth,  some  value, 
and  .some  soundness  In  it  or  it  w  ould  not 
have  smvi-ed  this  terrific  Itgislati.e 
process. 

Mr.  President,  if  anyone  else  wants  to 
ssy  anything,  I  will  certainly  be  glad  to 
yield  the  floor, 

Mr,  TOWER.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  was  impressed  by  what 
the  Senator  said  about  the  difficulty  of 
drawing  a  sharp  dichotomy  between  for- 
eign relations  and  amied  services.  It  is. 
of  course,  historic  that  the  milltaii' 
serves  as  an  insti-ument  of  diplomacy 
and.  therefore,  the  two  are  inseparable. 
It  is  difficult  to  resolve  jurisdictional 
questions  from  time  to  time. 

I  think  it  is  without  question  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  gets  into 
our  bu.siness  from  time  to  time,  and  we 
mu.st,  of  necessity,  get  into  theirs.  I  think 
one  tiling  that  is  foremost  In  the  minds 
of  every  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  that  the  primary  function 
of  the  military  is  to  serve  as  an  instru- 
ment of  diplomacy.  Therefore,  we  are 
vei-y  careful  to  consider  what  impact  we 
might  have  on  foreign  policy  when  we 
make  decisions  in  the  Armed  Services 
Commlttee. 

In  addition  to  commending  my  dis- 
tingiushed  friend  from  Mississippi  for 
his  great  statesmanship  In  the  handling 
of  armed  services  matters.  I  would  be  re- 
miss if  I  did  not  also  note  that  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond), has  always  approached  his  job 
with  a  zeal  and  a  patriotism  that  I  think 
is  exemplary,  and  with  a  concern  for  the 
judgment  of  professional  militai'y  men 
that  I  think  is  necessao'. 

We  have  in  this  coimtry  tlie  principle 
of  civilan  control  of  the  miUtary.  There 
has  never  been  a  militars'  junta  in  con- 
trol of  the  Govei-nment  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  foresee  that  there  never 
will  be  There  has  never  been  inordinst:? 
mihtary  influence  in  this  countrj'.  But 
there  comes  a  time  when  we  must  re- 
sort to  the  Judgment  of  professional 
mlUtaiy  men  because  they  are  in  the 
best  position  to  determine  which  weap- 
ons are  best  to  fight  with,  and  from 
time  to  time  we  must  yield  to  that  judg- 
ment. 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  has  a  finer  appreciation  of  the  high 
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quality  of  piufessicnal  militaiy  men  v.s 
Mfive  and  lor  their  Judgment  than  Sen- 
u'.or  Thormokd.  In  a  sense,  he  Is  cer- 
t  .inly  a  gteat  asset  to  any  deUberation. 
citTier  in  our  committee  or  in  confer- 
ti::e.  and  I  commend  him  foi-  it. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  to  see 
tiiat  apparently  thtre  ia  no  dedicated  op- 
I^osiiion  to  the  adoption  oi  this  con- 
ference report.  I  ara  suie  that  there  may 
nc  some  votes  m  opposition  to  adoption 
ol  the  report  But  I  think  the  lact  that 
I iie  Senate  recognizes  its  lesponsibUities 
b  the  reason  why  theie  does  not  appca;- 
to  be  any  considerable  organized  opposi- 
tion to  the  adoption  oi  the  coiilerence 
report  I  think  xve  have  piobably  done 
one  of  the  best  .jobs  thi5  \eoi.  in  form- 
ulating and  passing  and  ultimately 
biingir.g  out  p;  cotiferciire  the  militaiy 
orocurcnient  authorisation  bill.  Ihat  we 
h».'.'e  done  in  many  yecrs. 

I  believe  that  what  ve  are  doing  Ij 
^^!•essar^•  to  .nalnlain  the  kind  of  mili- 
lury  posture  that  will  enable  the  United 
Siute.^  to  assert  a  position  of  world  lead- 
ership and.  through  negotiation  and 
peaceful  contact'!,  to  establish  a  climate 
cf  security  and  peace  in  this  voild  which 
■.■ill  afford  ail  peoples  wlio  desire  self-de- 
t-nninatlon  a  climate  in  wliich  they  may 
have  some  reasonable  hope  of  reall;Hng 
livit  aspiration. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  Pi;-ident.  will 
t-.?  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  tj  the  Peii:.tor 
licm  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Fresi&ent,  I 
vish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  able  and  distin- 
fiuished  Senator  from  Texnr  lor  his  kind 
vords. 

It  has  i3.?en  my  plea.':a:e  to  work  v.ith 
tile  Senator  from  Texas  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  a  number  of 
yfars.  and  there  is  no  more  valuable 
member  than  he.  He  is  well  versed  In 
miUtary  matters,  he  is  a  distinguished 
patriot,  and  he  makes  a  fine  contribution 
to  our  country  on  that  committee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Cavolim  for  his 
kind  remarks. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
pressed my  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
.South  Carolina  while  he  was  called  away 
from  the  Chamber  a  few  minutes  ago. 
but  I  repeat  my  thanks  now  and  join  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

I  want  to  add  this  point:  No  senior 
minority  member  of  a  major  committee 
could  be  more  responsive  nor  more  co- 
operative, wholeheartedly  so,  than  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  He  Is  al- 
ways willing  to  work  or  a  problem.  He 
IS  alwr.vs  wilUng  to  consider  logic  and 
reason.  He  shows  a  most  wholeiome  at- 
titude and  spirit  oi  cooperation. 

Theie  are  many  problems  o"  a  serious 
■.ature  that  pass  unnoticed,  more  or  less, 
that  have  to  be  attended  to  under  our 
'  ommittee  system  by  the  -wo  so-called 
•^nking  members  of  the  majority  and 
'!ie  minority.  He  and  I  consult  ti:  mem- 
bers and  make  little  or  no  distinction  be- 
neen  whether  It  Is  a  minority  member 
".r  3  majority  member  we  are  consulting. 
We  look  for  someone  with  judgment  and 
;;iiO-.v  ledge  of  the  problem. 
No  one  could  display  a  finer  attitude 
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r  rirt  sreiitrr  c.Torts  th?n  :li;  S?nat')r  from 
South  CRrolin.i.  and  I  appreciate  deeply 
his  work  in  this  respect.  1  am  delighted 
to  tiiank  hiin  publicly,  and  I  will  send 
his  charming  -.die  a  co];y  of  thee  re- 
HLt^rks. 

Mr.  THURMOPJD.  t-fr.  President,  v  111 
tile  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Ml-.  President.  I 
wish  to  e.xpress  my  gralltude  to  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi for  his  kind  remarks. 

Incidentally,  the  Senator  from  Mi.'.-.i's- 
.'IpiJi  and  I  aticndod  ROTO  tamp  to- 
gether aiier  our  junior  •■azy  in  ctiUesje. 
Mr.  STENKIS.  Tliat  Is  right. 
>..r.  THURMOND.  So  v  e  have  been  hi 
Lhi»  fight  Lav  the  Militaiy  E.>itablishment 
for  a  long  time.  I  have  never  known  a 
more  able  or  d?dicat[.'d  public  servani 
with  respect  lo  tiylng  to  protect  oir 
comury  and  k:ep  it  protected  against  i.s 
enemies  than  the  distinguished  Senator 
i.om  MljiLssippi.  It  has  been  .1  pleasure 
tD  work  with  him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  th.i.rk  the  Si-nr.ior 
I  ery  much. 
Mr.  President  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
provisions  which  was  dropped  in  the  con- 
ference, with  the  explanation  that  it  was 
•3t  the  adamant  resistance  of  the  Hou.sc 
conferees,  was  a  provision  adopted  in  the 
Senat?  by  a  divided  vof!.  The  amend- 
u-.cnt.  of  which  I  was  the  author,  pre- 
vclled  by  a  vote  of  48  to  43.  It  would  have 
ni.ide  it  impossible  to  blacklist  colleges 
lihlcli  had  dropped  ROTC  from  receiv- 
ing, for  education,  officers  v.  ho  might 
choose  to  study  there. 

This  prevision,  as  I  say.  was  resisted  by 
(he  committee  and  voted  by  the  Senate, 
notwithstanding  that  resistance,  which  it 
seems  to  me  is  a  very  significant  point  as 
indicating  ihe  fact  that  the  Senate  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  conferees  would 
strongly  contend  for  it. 

I  should  like  to  read  Into  the  Record 
the  managers'  statement  as  to  the  ex- 
planation for  dropping  tills  provision: 

K  floor  an:eDdnient  to  the  Senate  aniend- 
.nu'nt  would  have  precluded  the  Department 
of  Defense  from  denying  financuu  assistance 
'o  any  person  pursuing  an  educational  pro- 
f;r.im  solely  on  the  grounds  that  such  per- 
son is  enioned  in  a  college  that  termlnatid 
BOTC. 

The  House  conf'jrees  were  arlamsiit  ri..it 
ihls  provision  lie  deleted  Iroin  the  hill. 

If  the  universities  and  coHcsjes  wish  lo 
divorce  themselves  from  the  training  pro- 
gram oScred  by  ROTC.  the  Bouse  ccnlere-< 
believe  the  Depa^l.^lent  of  Defense  should  be 
allowed  to  withhold  financial  assistance  to 
pcr.^ons  at  those  institutions.  The  choice  of 
w '.-.ether  such  colleges  or  universities  desire 
lo  reinstate  tl.e  noTC  is  tu^oll-.-  I'p  to  tl-.e 
institution. 


Obviouiily.  the  Senate  did  not  believe 
that  any  such  blacklisting  w-as  justified, 
and  voted  accordingly. 

The  basis  by  which  this  Is  done  is  a 
provision  in  a  report  on  a  bill  bv  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
other  statements.  In  preceding  vears, 
which  indlcate.3  the  disfavor  of  the  House 
conferees  to  allow  officers  to  go  to  univer- 
sities or  colleges  which  have  dropfwd 
ROTC.  Among  these,  of  course,  are  some 
of  the  most  eminent  colleges  and  uni- 
versities In  the  United  States.  One  never 
knows  that  the  list  Is  exactly  up  to  date 


at  a  partic-jlar  minute:  but  when  this 
amendment  was  argued  on  the  floor,  it 
included  5u.:h  distinguished  universitiss 
as  Harvard,  Yale.  Dartmouth,  and  Col- 
gate. Columbia.  Hobart,  Pratt,  and  SUNY 
in  Buffalo.  My  own  imlvcrsity,  NYU,  was 
also  on  the  list  but  Is  expected  to  be  rein- 
stated as  it  is  likely  to  resume  ROTC 

I  am  sure  for  no  rt.son  connected  with 
the  blacklist. 

Mr,  President,  it  is  veil  ktiown  th.-.t 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Commute?  is  tery,  vei-y  strong  en 
this  matter.  Tliat  has  been  wldciv 
admlt'Dd.  I  untierstiuid  that.  I  happen  to 
knotv  the  chaii-man  very  well  and  to 
Idte  hini  very  much.  I  understand  per- 
fectly that  his  feelings  are  strong.  But  I 
do  not  see  h.ow  that  can  be  substituttrt 
ior  vonsressional  action. 

"iherefore.  even  tho-jgh  this  amend- 
ment was  tui-ned  down  by  the  conferees, 
and  our  conferees  were  vei-y  careful  to 
lay  it  at  the  door  of  the  House  conferee.-.. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  Ui?  staUment  here 
o.i  to  wliEl  Is  believed  is  related  to  the 
House  conferees.  The  House  conferees 
beUcved  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  be  allowed  to  withhold  financial 
asslstaiice  lo  persons  at  those  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Pi-esldent.  one  could  really  make  a 
vci-y  strong  case  that  our  conferees 
should  not  have  agreed  to  delete  this 
amei:dment  at  the  behest  of  one  House. 
But  then  there  is  yet  an  overriding  re- 
si>onsibilliy  ot  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, itssii:  because  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  written  a  directive,  under 
date  of  April  n.  1974.  which  went  into 
the  Record  when  this  matter  was  de- 
bated, in  which  they  say  as  follows,  and 
I  atain  ask  unanimous  coiMent  that  it 
go  into  the  Record  so  that  the  0fflci.1l 
paper  may  be  reported. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  menio- 
i-jndum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
rtito.-Ti.  as  follows: 

.^S-  rSTANT  SECRKTARV  OF  DCfCNSE. 

Watliington,  D.C.,  April  17.  19,4. 
Memorandum:   For  Assistant  Secretaries  ot 
Ibe    XlUitary    Departments     (Manpo'.ver 
and  Re«ervc  AfToIrs). 
J^.-.rjject;    Educational   Policv   Pertaining   to 
Schools   Which   Have   Withdrawn    from 
HOTC. 
P.-.'erencM:   lai   0.\SDiM«:RA|  Memo  dated 
June  5.   1573.  SubJ:   Educational  Policy 
PerUlning  lo  Schools  Which  Withdrew 
from  ROTC.   (b)   OASD  (M&RA)    Mems 
dated  August  7.  1D73.  Subj:  Educational 
Pollcj-  Pertaining  to  Schools  Which  Have 
Withdrawn  from  ROTC. 
The   following   statement   superst-des    (lie 
policy   set   forth    In    the   reteroiictd    inenio- 
n'!K!ft: 

Oepattmeiit  of  Defense  policy  concern- 
liil?  attendance  at  schools  which  iinllatcraUy 
withdraw  from  ROTC  will  b«  to  reduce  our 
educational  commitments  to  them  by  re- 
fraining from  their  ii.se  except  In  Justifiable 
instances  and  upon  the  concurrence  of  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  ot  Defen.«c  I  Edu- 
cation I  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  send  personnel  to  these  schools  on  a 
f'llly-funded  basis  only  If  the  Institutlou 
otters  a  course  which  la  In  the  best  Interest 
ot  nallonal  security,  the  Military  .Service, 
and  the  lndlvi'.iual.  Should  one  of  these 
Jchoola  reapply  for  an  ROTC  unit,  the  policy 
will  no  louBer  he  applicable  to  that  Institu- 
tion. Additionally,  the  policy  does  not  ap- 
ply to  health  and  medical  professional  edu- 
cstlon." 

A  list  of  the  schools  which  have  unllaler- 
at!y  ■•  Ithdrswn  from  ROTC  and  have  not  re- 
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applied  for  a  unit  are  shown  in  the  attach- 
ment. 

WlLtUM  K.  Breisk. 

Mr.  J.wrrS.  This  memorandum  says: 
\Vl-   will   coutuine   to  send   personnel    to 
iliese  schools — 

That  is  tlie  schools  which  are  other- 
wise blacklisted — 

On  a  fully  funded  basis  only  If  the  Insti- 
tution offers  a  course  w-hlch  Is  In  the  best 
interest  of  national  security,  the  millurs- 
nprvlce.  and  the  Individual. 

Now  the  report  of  the  managers  leaves 
us  with  really  no  knowledge  of  what  will 
or  will  not  be  the  future  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Defense  ex- 
cept all  that  we  know  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment may  or  may  not  comply  with  this 
memorandum,  which  is  very  flexible  In 
its  nature,  and  I  assume  could  be  applied 
to  practically  any  college  or  luiiverslty. 

Also,  we  know  tliat  certain  exception.-v 
have  been  made  on  a  particular  case 
basis  and  It  Is  believed — I  only  state  that 
as  a  belief — w-lth  the  concurrence  of  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Now,  Mr.  Piesident.  I  must  say  with 
all  respect  that  this  is  a  pretty  messy  way 
to  operate  an  army  or  to  operate  a  Con- 
gress. Here  we  have  a  policy  which  is 
based  upon  a  statement  and  a  report  on 
a  bill  emanating  from  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  of  the  House.  Now  we 
have  an  amendment  made  by  the  Senate 
showing  the  Senate  does  not  agree  with 
that  policy,  and  we  have  the  House  saj-- 
ing  tlirough  Its  conferees  that  it  wishes 
to  stand  by  whatever  it  said  In  the  oi-ig- 
inal  report  on  a  bill  which  resulted  in 
this  polity,  which  leaves  us  completely  up 
in  the  air  as  to  what  policy  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  on. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  very 
clear  that  the  hands  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  are  completely  untied  if  the 
Senate  and  the  House  disagree.  There- 
fore. I  will  address  a  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator 
STENNIS,  for  whom  we  all  have  such  high 
regard,  as  to  whether  it  Is  now  legitimate 
to  say  that  at  tlie  very  least  in  this  mat- 
ter the  House  and  the  Senate  do  dis- 
agree and  that  there  is  nothing  that  has 
been  done  by  the  conferees  to  com- 
promise the  Senate's  view,  except  that 
tlie  House  would  not  concur? 

I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
on  the  stand  he  lias  taken  here,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  his  amendment  when  it  was 
presented  In  the  Senate.  I  am  very  dis- 
appointed It  did  not  prevail  In  the  con- 
ference. I  think  the  attitude  of  the  House 
conferees  and  also  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  this  regard  Is  a  petty  one.  em- 
phasizing revenge  because  the  educa- 
tional histitutlons.  In  the  heat  of  the 
conflict  over  Vietnam  decided  they  did 
not  want  to  continue  ROTC  programs. 

Personally.  I  did  not  agree  with  that 
decision,  by  these  colleges  and  imlver- 
slties  but  that  Is  not  Important.  The  fact 
is  that  they  made  the  decision  and  I  do 
not  believe  the  termination  of  ROTC  Is  a 
sufficient  reason  to  deny  trainUig  In  those 
institutions  to  officers  of  the  Armed 
Services.  I  think  the  blacklisting  policy 
is  a  vei-y  petty  one.  that  Is  not  Ixised  on 
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tlie  best  traditions  of  otu"  countr>'.  but  on 
simple  revenge. 

I  would  hope  very  much  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  tills  program  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  act  more 
realistically  and  allow'  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  to  attend  the  best 
schools,  with  the  liest  courses,  regai-dless 
of  the  past  history  of  ROTC  units. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
Senator  Pell  for  his  statement,  and  he 
did  join  me  in  the  amendment,  which 
was  a  successful  amendment.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  him  tor  that. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  add.  I  have  an  in- 
stitution ill  my  own  State.  Brown  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  PELL.  Tliat  university  is  affected 
by  this  blacklist. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Adversely  affected. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Sei-vices  Committee 
will  know  this  much  better  than  I.  but 
I  tmdei'stand  this  matter  has  been  a 
considerable  source  of  disaffection  among 
younger  officers  of  the  armed  sendees 
themselves  who  wish  to  study  at  some  of 
these  fine  institutions,  but  are  prevented 
fi-om  doing  so  by  the  policy  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Now,  I  need  not  protest  my  affection 
for  Senator  Stennis,  He  knows  I  ask 
these  questions  only  for  the  hope  of  the 
seeming  deadlock  tliat  has  occuired  and 
ti-y-ing  to  see  some  way  out. 

It  will  be  noted,  the  statement  of  the 
House  conferees  says  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  should  be  allowed  to 
withhold  financial  assistance  to  persons 
at  those  Institutions, 

M>'  first  question,  tlierefoi-e,  to  the 
Senator  would  be.  Does  he  believe  that 
the  use  of  this  w-ord  show-s  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  disci-etion  in 
the  matter? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  12:15  has  arrived. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  S  additional  minutes  and 
then  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  the  Senator 
biiefly  restate  his  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course. 

All  I  was  trying  to  get  was  because  Uie 
House  conferees  managers  used  the  word 
"allowed,"  "the  Department  of  Defense 
should  be  allowed  to  withhold  financial 
assistance."  doos  the  Senator  construe 
that,  as  I  do.  to  mean  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  discretion  In  the  matter? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  'WcU.  this  is  a  dlfDcult 
matter,  and  it  is  a  sensitive  subject.  I 
pei-sonally  believe  that  the  man  tliat  is 
going  to  the  college  or  university  ought 
to  be  in  on  making  the  choice. 

Now,  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration there,  but  the  law  does  not 
mandate  that  point.  I  did  not  vote  for 
the  Senator's  amentlment  because  I  knew 
it  would  be  a  ti-oublesome  matter.  I  per- 
sonally think  that  the  miiverslties  that 
closed  down  the  ROTC  units  could  well 
make  a  move  themselves,  conciliatory  to 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  position, 
but  we  tried  lo  get  the  Senaioi  s  amend- 


ment adopted.  I  did  not  know  until  the 
Senator  pointed  out  here  tliat  a  majority 
of  the  conferees  voted  against  the 
amendment.  1  did  not  know  it  and  I 
doubt  that  any  of  them  knew  it.  We  tried 
hard  to  get  the  Senator's  amendment 
adopted  and  it  just  was  not  agreed  to. 

Now.  I  do  not  know  any-  law-  tliat  keep.-- 
the  Department  of  Defense  from  making 
a  choice  as  to  this  matter,  but  in  their 
dist-rctlon  they  do  not  have  to  do  it.  as  1 
see  it. 

Of  cour.se.  there  Is  objection  to  it.  and 
tliey  are  being  discreet  about  It.  Tliat  Is 
about  the  best  I  can  tell. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Ls.  the.t-  can  move 
either  way. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  know  of  anx- 
raandate  either  way.  I  think,  therefore,  it 
is  passible  for  them  to  move  either  way. 
but  they  use  their  discretion,  naturally. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Senator  S-tennis.  one 
other  question. 

Is  there  anything  the  Senate  conferees 
did  which  would  compromise  the  Senate 
digging  in  on  this  position  for  the  future 
in  line  with  this  amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  frankly  cannot  recall 
anj-  compromise  position  we  took.  I  can- 
not think  of  anj'  now  except  what  I  have 
said. 

Maybe  the  universities  could  make  a 
move,  conciliation  of  some  kind,  and  ask 
for  a  conference,  that  might  lead  to 
something. 

You  cannot  make  men  agree  in  con- 
ference. The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  conferees  I 
have  ever  known  on  these  bills,  the  more 
controversial  the  better  he  is,  but  he 
knows  he  cannot  make  men  agree,  not 
in  the  conference. 

Ml".  JA'Vrrs.  'WeU,  I  thank  m.v  col- 
league very  much.  I  think  he  clarified 
the  situation. 

All  I  say  is  that  1  pledge  rnvsclf  to 
continue  indefatigably  with  this  until 
some  justice  Is  done  in  the  matter,  and 
the  Senator  has  Indicated  clearlj'  how 
he  feels  Intellectually  and  I  understand 
the  practical  situation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  tliank  the  Senator. 

The  Senate  had  a  fine  debate  on  this 
bill.  The  issues  were  thoroughiv  dis- 
cussed. 

As  I  have  said,  I  believe  the  conferees 
have  bi-ought  back  a  good  agreement  on 
items  in  dispute.  In  sum.  I  believe  thi« 
bill  will  authorize  the  hardware  and 
manpower  needed  by  the  military  seiT- 
ices  in  the  fiscal  year  now  undei-way. 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  now  ap- 
prove this  conference  report  on  the  au- 
thori?ailon  bill  so  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  can  complete  their 
work. 

I  a?k  that  tl-.e  conference  repcit  be 
ojiproved. 

I  also  request  uuaiumous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  cert.uii  chart.- 
and  summaries. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maries and  tables  were  oi^ered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

A?:i  NDjirxr  SrMsi.sp.v:  CoNFEnENii — 
H.R.  I4S92 

i:*-iia:e  .imcndments  not  In  House  bill:  'a« 

Kumher  retained  m  full  or  madtSed:  19 

cl;:de  3  minor  technic'l 


-Tbu  dt^ft  not 
cllons.e*. 
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Number  not  retained:  13. 

House  amendments  not  in  Senate  bill:  5 
major.  4  minor. 

Nvimber  retained  in  full  o:  modified:  5 
major.  2  minor. 

Number  not  retained:  2  minor. 

(Senate-passed  amendments — 10:  9  re- 
tained. 1  not  retained  } 

iSenate  Committee  amendments— 18:  6 
retained.  12  not  retained.) 

Senate  Amendments  Retained  in 
confehence 
,1.  Senate-Passed  amendments  iu  conten- 
tion in  conference: 

Sponsor,  amendment,  form  as  agreed  by 
conferees,  and  conference  report  page  no.: 

Humphrey.  Dogs  in  research.  Modified.  As 
Da&sed.  amendment  prohibits  testing  gases 
and  chemicals  on  dogs.  As  modified,  dogs  may 
not  be  used  in  research  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  biological  or  chemical  weapons  to 
destroy  life  but  may  be  used  for  research  to 
improve  and  save  lives,  45. 

Humphrey.  Culebra.  Modified.  As  passed, 
amendment  prohibited  funds  for  target  prac- 
tice on  Culebra  after  Dec.  31,  1975.  As  modi- 
fied, target  practice  on  Culebra  or  the  nearby 
keys  is  prohibited  during  any  time  that 
negotiations  for  an  alternate  site  are  halted 
by  the  U.S.  Purpose  is  to  spur  negotiations, 
which  are  already  required  by  law.  letter 
has  been  received  from  Secretary  Clements 
reiterating  Intention  to  relocate  target  prac- 
tice by  Dec.  31.  1975.  but  only  after  perma- 
nent site  is  agreed  upon.  House  conferees 
were  very  concerned  that  adequate  practice 
facilities  be  available  to  the  Navy  and  did  not 
want  to  dictate  a  cut-off  date  by  law,  46. 

Nunn.  High  School  graduates,  Same  as 
passed  by  Senate.  47. 

Maiisfleld,  Minuteman  testing.  Same  as 
passed  by  Senate.  48. 

Hughes.  Authorize  Army  to  give  master's 
degrees.  Same  as  passed  by  Senate.  49. 

Jackson.  SecDef  review  technology  exports. 
Modified-  As  passed.  SecDef  reviews  proposed 
technology  exports  to  "controlled  countries" 
and  makes  recommendations  to  the  President 
If  the  President  overrules  the  SecDef.  he  must 
report  to  the  Congress,  which  can  overrule 
In  either  House  by  majoritv  vote.  As  modified 
purview  of  SecDef  is  limited  to  goods  and 
technology  developed  directlv  or  indirectly  as 
part  of  DOD  research  and  development.  Con- 
gress can  overrule  President  bv  concurrent 
resolution,  50. 

II.  Committee  amendments  in  contention 
In  conference: 

Sponsor,  amendment  form  as  agreed  bv 
conferees,  and  conference  report  page  no:  ' 
Nunn,  NATO  support  forces.  Modified.  As 
passed,  amendment  required  20*^  (23,000) 
reduction  in  Army  support  in  Europe  over 
2  years,  with  SecDef  permitted  to  Increase 
combat  strength  in  a  like  amount.  -4s  modi- 
fied- An  18.000  person  reduction  In  support 
in  Europe  Is  mandated  over  2-years  com- 
ing from  all  services,  because  House  con- 
ferees thought  the  support  reductions  would 
be  excessive  if  taken  only  in  the  Army.  Only 
6.000  must  be  moved  the  first  year.  SecDef 
18  authorized  to  Increase  combat  strength  by 
like  amount,  38. 


Nunn,  NATO  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 
Modified.  As  passed,  amendment  froze  tac- 
tical nuclear  warhead  in  Europe  except  In 
event  of  hostUlcies.  As  modified,  freeze  !■ 
only  until  June  30,  1975,  39. 

Nunn.  NATO  standardization,  Modtf.ed. 
As  passed  SecDef  must  study  standardiza- 
tion of  weapons  In  NATO  and  bring  the  as- 
sessment to  the  attention  of  NATO.  As  mod- 
ified, the  assessment  must  be  reported  to 
Congress  first.  39. 

Nunn,  Airlift  crews.  Modified.  As  passed, 
amendment:  stated  Congressional  policy 
that  Increfises  in  strategic  airlift  crew  ra- 
tios should  be  achieved  by  Reserves  rather 
than  actives.  Required  plan  to  effect  in- 
crease, including  test  of  'hybrid"  concept  In 
C-5  or  C-14I  aircraft.  As  modified,  such  in- 
creases should  be  achieved  '"to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  by  Reserves  and  test  of  hy- 
brid concept  is  deleted.  Incorporated  House 
requirement  for  91  flying  units  in  the  Air 
National  Guard  in  FY  75,  40. 

Taft.  DOD  use  least  costly  form  of  man- 
power. E^ssentially  i.ame  as  passed  in  Commit- 
tee. 42. 

Committee.  Langauge  on  aid  to  S.  Vietnam, 
Same  as  passed  in  Committee,  43. 

Byrd,  Transfer  of  naval  vessels.  Same  as 
passed  in  Committee,  44. 

Committee,  AWAC8 — Buy  12,  system  must 
be  cost-effective.  Language  same  as  passed 
by  Committee,  although  the  dollar  pmount 
was  decreased,  17. 

Committee,  Training  loads  consistent  with 
manpower  strengths.  Same  as  passed  by  Com- 
mittee, 43. 

Sekate  Amendments  Not  Retained  :n 
Conference — H.R.  14592 
Senator,    amendment,    reason    Senate    re- 
ceded, and  conference  report  page  No.: 

Javits,  ROTC,  House  conferees  were  ada- 
mant that  DoD  should  be  allowed  to  with- 
hold financial  assistance  from  universities 
which  unilaterally  withdrew  from  ROTC.  43. 
Proxmire,  CIA-restrict  domestic  activities. 
Non-germane.  House  agreed  to  introduce  and 
immediately  consider  comparable  legislation. 
H.R.  15845  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Nedzi  on 
July  16  and  hearings  began  July  22,  44. 

Proxmire,  Enlisted  aides.  The  House  in- 
sisted that  the  congreseional  action  last  year 
of  reducing  the  number  of  aides  from  1722 
to  675  had  not  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
work  and  that  no  further  reductions  should 
be  made  now.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  di- 
rected by  the  conference  to  study  the  situ- 
ation and  one  or  both  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees will  hold  hearings,  44. 

Biden,  Prohibit  all  DoD  economic  pump- 
priming.  Non-germane,  45. 

Hughes.  Continuation  pay  to  medical  corps 
officers  in  initial  residency  training.  Non- 
germane;  however  the  House  recognizing  the 
merits  of  the  amendment  agreed  to  intro- 
duce and  promptly  consider  legislation  on 
the  subject,  46. 

Bayh,  Use  all  forms  of  media  in  recruiting 
advertising.  House  conferees  Insisted  that 
the  amendment  was  unnecessary  because 
nothing  in  the  law  now  specifically  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  advertising  by  any  one  spe- 
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cific  media.  House  also  believes  amendment 
would  require  equal  distribution  of  adver- 
tising funds  without  regard  to  cost-effec- 
tiveness. 47. 

Kennedy,  Stockpiling  for  Allies.  House  in- 
sisted the  matter  was  complex  and  could 
hinder  defense  planning.  No  hearings  have 
been  held  on  the  provision,  48, 

Metzenbaum.  Formal  advertising  required 
on  contracts  for  medical  supplies.  Non-ger- 
mane: however  the  House  also  argued  that 
this  would  t>e  a  procedural  change  involving 
delays  and  complication  in  procurement  of 
medicines  and  medical  supplies.  48. 

Fong.  Study  to  find  island  other  than  Ka- 
hoolawe  for  target  practice.  House  Insisted 
Kahoolawe  es-sential  for  target  practice  and 
noted  1972  DoD  study  to  that  effect- 

Metzenbaum.  Require  reports  on  competi- 
tive bidding.  Non-germane;  however  the 
House  also  maintained  that  the  reporting 
requirement  would  not  benefit  Congress  nnd 
that  Congress  can  obtain  adequate  Informa- 
tion now. 

McGovern.  Congressional  awards  for  POW.-;. 
Non-germane;  however  the  House  recognized 
the  merits  of  the  amendment  and  will  con- 
sider separate  legislation.  The  legislation  has 
been  introduced  in  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate (S.  3192)  introduced  by  Senators  Steunis 
and  Thurmond  in  Senate). 

Hartke.  Recomputatlon,  Non-germane,  al- 
though the  House  conferees  indicated  plans 
to  consider  major  legislation  to  revise  the 
entire  military  retirement  system.  Recom- 
putation  proposals  could  be  presented  then. 

Committee.  A-7/A-10  Plyoff.  Language  no 
longer  necessary  because  the  A-10  was  de- 
clared the  winner  by  DoD. 

House  Amendments  to  H.R.    14592— AtTtoM 

Taken  in   Confesence 
I.  Major 

A-7D  aircraft  for  Air  National  Guard,  re- 
tained conference  rept.  page  No.  16. 

Line  item  authorization  for  naval  vessels, 
retained,  conference  rept.  page  No.  22. 

91  flying  Air  National  Guard  units  re- 
quired, retained,  merged  with  Nunn  amend- 
ment, conference  rept.  page  No.  40. 

Sec.  Def.  authorized  to  exceed  civilian 
strength  by  I'/r,  modified  to  Iz  ' , ,  conference 
rept.  page  No.  42. 

Nuclear  navy,  modified  to  define  major 
combat  vessels  more  narrowly  and  allow 
President  to  advise  If  requests  for  nuclear 
powered  vessels  are  not  In  the  national  in- 
terest, conference  rept.  page  No.  51. 
ir.  Minor 

Patrol  frigate  money  to  be  used  only  If 
fire  control  system  satisfactorily  tested,  not 
retained  In  bill,  but  language  In  report,  con- 
ference rept.  page  No.  21. 

Specific  authorization  for  naval  gunnery. 
retained,  conference  rept.  page  No.  29. 

Flexibiuty  in  form  of  civilian  employment. 
essentially  retained,  merged  with  Taft 
amendment,  conference  rept.  page  No.  42. 

Language  on  aid  to  South  Vietnam,  not 
retained,  conference  rept,  page  No.  43. 
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12.0 
15.0 
0 


107.1 
114  . 


3391.4  . 


107.1 
18.4  . 
313.9  . 


15.0 


(04.3 

i2> 

(0) 
(31.0) 
125.  S 

(0) 
(22.6) 
110.3 

(0) 

(0) 

(.;*?! 

32.'?' 
991*5' 


PI.6 
18.0  . 
313.9  . 


Kl.S 
IS.  9 
313.9 


340 
"iM  " 


84. 7 
""7S.'2"" 


340 
ISO" 


94.7 
447.7  . 

1.38      HI 

100             70  5 
447.7 

-2.9 _ 


-1.5 

.f23,l 
-7.7 


93? 

15  I 

7«,2 
4!7.  7 


*if  Force  missiles: 

32.  Maverick -.. 

33.  ModificatiDiis.... - _., 

34.  Minuteman:  Base  Launch 

35.  Missile  spares:  Minuteman  Base  Ljandi.. 
Pioafanis  nolM  dispute 

Rocommended  to'al- 

Ma-inp  Corps  missile:-: 
.16.  TOW -. 

P.uETamsiiutiniI..i<i.:r 

Retomin!ndad  total 


88.0 
49.0  . 
13.6. 
2.0  . 


89.0 
49.0  . 
13.8  . 
2.0  . 
1.451.2  . 


57.7  . 

40  9. 


-30.3 
-8.1  . 
-116. 

-2.0  . 


n  1 

«i.9 


1.610.8  . 


E31« 


-54.0. 
-1.9. 


28.9 
45  2 


ti4.v  shipbuitdinE  and  conversion: 

37.  SSN  Submarine  (Nuclear  altKh).. 

38.  SCSSea  Control  Ship 

39.  PF  Patrol  frinate 

J'J.  AD  Destroyer  Tender 

31    OulMting  Material,  all  other 

(a)  Various  ships . 

(b)MASF 

Pio,:ia,iisiiotiodispuie 

R*:0'nman'Jedlo'„il..  . 


n< ,  tracked  combat  vehicles : 

42.  I»j78  «eco«orv  vehicie 

(a)  MASf. 

S3   M30A1  Turret  Trainer  (M60AI) 

U.  MASF-M125A1  Cd'iier,  81  mm  mortar 


502.5 
142.9 
436.5 
116.7 
27.2  . 


502.5  2 

142.9.         

436.S  3 
116.7 

27.2 

(3.9) 

(1.4) 

2  313.3 :.;: 


-1 
-I 


-167.5 
-142.9  . 
-250.5 
-116.7 
-5.3    . 

(-3.9).. 

(-1.4).. 


4315 
tt.0 
196.0 


2  313.3 - ;;u;;;:;;;:    2  313:j' 


1.9 


180 
(21 
34 

IJ 


27.9 


,...-.  3J».l 2  856.2. 

180  27.9 

S>      1?- 

13  .«  .. 


-2 
(-2) 


-.3 
(-.3).. 


3  15<.4 
4? 
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TITLE  I— PROCUREMENT— Continued 

[In  millions  of  detlafs] 


July  30,  197^ 


Rstal  year  1975  request 
Quantity         Amount 


House 
Quantity         Amount 


Senate 
Quantity         Amount 


*5   W1I3A1  AmoredPetsonnel  Carrier  141 

(i)  mtier "• 

to)  MASF " 

"'  '"'iSa  m'"'^"  '"'''""'''«"  i""»'«s<i»" 

(a)  MASf  ..:;";';;";■;;:::":;; 

^7  Suppait  equipment  and  fac'lilies— spaces  aim  repair 

ra)'MtSF  .'"*.  "; " 

P  ca'an;  natin  diipoie  ,   . 

Pecjmmeroeatat^f 

Mai.re  Cariis  |rac»Bd  comjwt  wet).:te^  ..^TTT™. 

flawy  torpeftoes  

Army  nitier  *eipcr»s: 

AS    Vul:an  A.i  Oe'e-'e  System 

^9.  Viv-'il  iaur.tiei,  iicendiaiy  r".-et  *    3  nin 

(a)  «il'i>-|  #ai  Peseiwe 

SC  V^O  Tiajiiine  CL  ,7  62  FT  '  '"    £  riiin' 

(a)  Allied  HaiSesei.e  

(M  WASF  

;i    K.K!    f.tlfAl  Pifle.  5.56  mm    ' 9114 

"  "JiS'^L'""''"'"''  "^  fKilities    it«'«K  less  than 

(a)  MASF     '!.■;; ' 

5;  Suc;ort    EQu.;:ment   and    FKilities -Spatei    and 
fietair  Paits 
(a)  WASF  ..     

PrGgfar-s  not  in  di'i/ute ["^  " "" 

Becmmended  total      ...  ^ 

flayy  D1^er  we^rofls:  ' 

54.  Weatcns  under  5500  roo 

<»)  MASF 
Prograins  rat  in  di'iiute ..'  /"      "'"    "'—--" 

PetOT'mended  total    

Ka'ne  Ccrp:  olt-er  fteaF>ns 

(irand  total -Title  I  Procurement ,__ 


4% 
(30!) 
(194) 


1.6 
(.5) 

11.6  . 
(» 


24.0  .. 
(14.6)  . 
(9  4)  . 

1.6 
(.5) 

11.6 

(8) 

249.3  .. 


Change  from  House 
Quantity         Amount 


-4% 
(-302) 
(-194) 


10.3 
'  249.3  . 


Conference 
Quantity  Amr^unt 


(7  3) 
It) 

11 
(0) 

10.  a 

(0) 
M9.3 


80.1 
187.7 


(4  9) 


2.4 
(■2) 

«.7 
(1.0)  . 


.1.. 

to 


321.2 
71.2 
187.7  . 


3  049 

6.000 
9.114 


IJ- 

2.6 


(4.9)  .   . 

!;!'.; 

2.4  .. 
(.2)  ... 

8.7      .. 

a7 ... 
.J .... 


2.003 
1.237 


l3.ao9Ll 


aM.1. 


293.3 
74.2 
187.7 


1.0 
(1.0) 


7.7    . 

33.4 
46.0 

.i .. 

25.3  " 
25.5 
.5  ... 


hole:  MASF  crogram: 

Noose  autnoriieo  MASF  as  part  o(  Tiile  I    Piocutement 

^•;,"./i''.l°'"t*';,T"^'^ «  5«''»"  '<"    f '■"'!•"«  Aultiorily  lor  Suppoit  of  South  Vieinam. 

FISCAL  VEAR  1975  AUTH0RI2AII0H  CONFERENCE  ACT;ON 

TITLE  VII-SECTION  701 

SUPPORT  CF  SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  MILITARY  FORCES 

jln  tnilliotis  ot  dollars) 

FiKal  jrear  1975  tequesi  House 
QuMlity            A  mo 


-27.9  .. 

..                     nm  A 

74  3 

-2.3  .. 
-.9 
(-8)  . 
(-1).. 
-4.0 

-.2  -. 
(-.2). 

-1.0  .. 
(-1.0).. 

187.7 

2.3 

2.003                 1.7 
(0) 

■^906-               4<§' 
(5.906)             (4.9) 

.:::;::.:        <8' 
1.1 

(0> 
7.7 

-9.7  .. 
-.1  .. 

-.1  .. 

Si  5 

.S 

-986.7  ... 

ii,m.t 

Hou-.e.Sen8ie  difftrence  on  il.ms  reqo.r.ni!  aulhonialioo  are  idenlined  on  separate  sheet. 


Quantity 


Quantity 


Air  Forte aircrali: 

1.  A  37B 

A-37  init  spares 

2.  C-130 aircraft.. 

C-I30  inrt.  spares..   .. 

Army  mis:ites: 

3.  TOWlaonthers 

tlavy  shipbuilding: 

4.  Outfit'tog  and  post  delmery  '  f^) 
Amy  tracked  combat  rthicles: 

5.  M-113  personnel  carrier 

6.  M- 125  monar  carrier 

A'my  olfisr  weapons: 

7    M60  machine  gun 

"    M202A1  rocket  launcher. 


Quantity 


15.5 
.2  . 

2a3 

1.7  . 


15.5  ... 

.2  ... 

20.3  .... 

1.7  .... 

2.0  ... 


.1 


IM 
13 


Programs  not  in  dispute.. ri!!-!!!!'!"!"'.'""'!ri"IIZI-r/    .  •  ** 

P"r:n-merded  to'El 


287.4  . 


.1  . 
212.3  . 


263.9  . 


20.3 
1.7 

2.8 

1.4 


.1 
.1 

212.3 


TITLE  II 

BEStAPCH.  DEVEIOPWEM,  TEST  AM)  EVAIUATION  SUMMARY  OF  C0NFERE1CE  ArTIO"! 

lln  thousands  of  dollars] 


House 


Program  elemert 


,       , ,  ARMY 

Aerial  Sco'jt  

Hea/y  litltielicoptlf 

K''™!"'  """*•"  '""»•<  »>''•"  (UITAS)!!"!.'; 

Stinger....  ■!!"!;"i;;i'; " 

Chaparral  Vulcan " ' 

Sile  defense..  ' ' 

Pershing  II 


Fiscal  year 
1975  request  Change    Aolhoiijalion 


6.000.. 

6  0(K1 

57. 725 

-5.000 

49.060 

+4.500 

33,730 

160,000  '" 

-16.606" 

7.229 
150,000 

11.200 

Senate 

hange  llom 

House 

Authoriaation 

Confeience 

V 

-5.360 

640 

1.916 

36.525 

36. 525 

+  5.000 

54.060 

54.060 

4,500 

4,500 

32.230 

32, 230 

1.429 

3,029 

110.000 

123.000 

5,000 
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ARMY — (^ntinued 

A'fvanced  forward  area  air  defense  system 

Advanced  ballistic  missile  defense 

Cannon  bunched  guided  projectile 

Surface-to-air  missile  development  (SAM  D) 

Kwajalein  Missile  Range 

^ushm^ste^. 


Fiscal  year 
1975  request 


44. 668 
91.410 
12.556 
111.215 
84. 554 
7.030 
8,062 
68,79(1 
7.306 


Change    Authorization 


Change  fram 

House    Autherilation 


Armored  reconnaissance  Scout  vehicle 

XMTIank V.'."^'""'"/^^'. 

t^'eapons  and  ammunition "". 

Lethal  chemical  munitions *"  ,  „j. 

Mechanized  infantry  combat  vehicle... '""I^I^^II^"!^""^ 9  oil 

Triseivice  tactical  communications  program ',           37  273 

Clothing,  equipment,  and  packaging  teclmology „ 2220 

Food  technology _             "  5  986 

Surveillance,  target  acquisition,  and  night  systems  (SfANO).^—"."- 15  398 

Classified  program '  20529 

Safeguard S^^VS^SS^^^SSS""/VS'\ ' 60'794 

Programs  not  in  dispute __ 1.064.336 

Total.  Army  piogram 1.985.97$ 

Reimbursements  from  foreign  military  sales 


-29.668 
-26.410 
-6. 256 
-11.215 
-4, 554 
-2.930 
-3.762 
-3.790 
-1.600 
-1.894 
+1.700 
-2.273 
+1.500 
+500 
-2.398 
-4,029 


15.000 
65.000 
6.30^ 
lOO.OOO 
80.000 
4.100 
4.30!l 

65.  oao 

5.70O 
3  000 
10.7H 
35.000 
3.720 
6.486 
13.00U 
16.500 
60.794  . 
1.064,336  . 


+29.668 

+26.410 

.^.256 

+  11.215 

+4.554 

+30 

-138 

+290 

+  1.600 

-6 

-1.700 

+2.273 

-1.500 

-50O 

J-2.39g 

+4.029 


44.668 
91.410 
12.556 
111.215 
84. 554 
4.130 
4.162 
65.290 
7.306 
2,994 
9.011 
37. 273 
2,220 
5.986 
15.398 
20. 529 
60.794 
1.064.336 


30.668 
91.410 

6.300 
111.215 
82.000 
4.100 
4.162 
65.000 
5.706 
3.000 
10.711 
36.000 
2>i2a 
5.986 
14.000 
20.529 
60.794 
1,064,336 


1,878,397 


1.883.216 
-7.973 


Total.  Army  budget  authority _ 1,985,976 


-107,579         1,878,397 


-3,154         I,«7i.243 


Tactical  air  reconnaissance 

Classified  program.. 

vex  (carrier  on  board  delivery  program).. 

VFX  tighter  prototype 

Suilace  launched  weaponry 

Sanguine 

Surface  missile  guidance  (adv.) 

Trident  missile  system.. 

Fleet  ballistic  missile  system 

Sidewinder 

Air  launched  air.fo-air  missile  (Agile) 

Aegis ."."."'.!  !!-'.!"'"""l"I 

Close.in  v/eapon  system  (Phalanx) 

Suitace  missile  guidance 

Advanced  ship  development.. 

Radar  surveillance  equipment  (eng.) 

Surface  effect  ships 

Improved  SSBN 

Classihed  program. - 

Classihed  program... 
1I.S.S.  Hip  Pocket.. 


5,300  ... 

5.700  ... 

4.961  ... 
34,000 
13,142  ... 
13,205  ... 

3,000  ... 
648.767  ... 
46,669 
522 
19,987 
44,971 
67. 012 
32.100 
32,  222 
19.042 
10.940  ... 
57,981  ... 
16,000  ... 

7,319  ... 
24,096  ... 

3,129 


-9,669 
+5,000 
-19,987  . 
-2,500 
-17,012 
-20.000 
-7.200 
-3.000 


5,300 
5,700 
4.961 

13,142" 
13,  205 

3,000 
648,  767 
37,000 

5,522 


42.  471 
50.000 
17  too 
25  022 
16,  042 
10,  940 
57,  98! 
16  000 
7,319 
24. 096 


Programs  not  in  disupte .'..'.".'.'."."."."-..'.*.'.'.'.',.'.'.'.'."."...".'..'.'...       2. 154.438 


-5.300  . 
-5.700  . 
-4.461 

+34,009 
-4.000 
-2.800 
-2.000 

-15,000 
+9.669 
-5.000 

+  19,987 
-4.500 

+17. 012 

+20.000 

+7.200 

-400 

-3.000 

-12,200 

-16  000  . 
-4,000 
-1.900 
+3, 129 


50O 
34.000 

9.142 
11,405 

1  000 
633,  767 
46,669 
522 
19,987  . 
37, 971 
67.012 
32.100 
32, 222 
15.642 

7.940 
45.781 


2.400 

2,900 

500 

30,000 

9.142 
13  205 

1.000 
641,094 
33.669 
12. 522 

'"4j.'666 
63,000 
15,000 
25,222 
16, 042 
10,000 
45, 781 


3.319 

22.196 

3.129 

2. 154. 438 


Total.  Navy  program 3  264  503 

Reimbursements  from  foreign  military  sales "SSJSSS"S^S. '....'. 


6.000 

24.096 

995 

2. 154. 439 


+25.  736 
-27. 700 


3. 178. 742 
-27,700 


3,153.006 
-27, 700 


Ti..t.d,  Navy  budget  authoiity 3,264,503         -111,497 


AID  FORCE 


-1,964         3.151.042 


Aircraft  equipment  development 

Electronically  Agile  radar . :.— .- *         

Gas  turbine  technology ^v.-_.II"""I  

Advanced  tanker/cargo  aircraft _ ^^~.'.SSS.'.','.'S.'S.'.\WS.V.','S.'.'"""' 

Air  combat  fighter ".."I".'!""""'"""""!!!!! ' 

Advanced  ballistic  reentry  system _. '.,'....'.".'. 

Advanced  air.to-air  weapons  technology "         

Air.Iaunched  cruise  missile 

Minuteman _ ; '[  '" 

SLBM  radar  warning  system .....V." ' 

NAVSTAR  global  posilioning  system "  

Conventional  weapons WV.\... 

Improved  aircraft  gun  system , -""1I^I^^^!^-^1^^I!!'I""" 

Oione  ripv  systems  development '      ^ 

Impioved  tactical  bombing... _  '""""  

F  a  F  105  protective  systems. 'r..^lI^I"'"im"I.I"'^l"""'""^^l"""l 

loint  tactical  communications 

^'|llllnum  essenlial  emergency  communications  network."."!"!-!'!!^'!!!!!!!!""!""'"" 

Advanced  command  and  control  capabilities 

Conus  over.Ihe.hoiizon  radar  system """""^r^!!!!^l"^         

Iniiiroved  capability  for  operational  test  and  evaluation.. 

Piecision  emitter  location  strike  system 

PiCtums  no!  in  dispute 2 


93,905  ... 
13.600  ... 

4.994  ... 

8.000  ... 
14.789  ... 
20.000  ... 
498.973  ... 
36,000 
119.943 

3.  lOO 
80.000 
142.900  ... 

8.000 
25.400 
24,900 

9,690 
18,000  ... 
11,828  ... 

5,400  ... 
15.700  ... 

7.500  ... 

1.500  ... 
12,300 
11.900 
25.100 
305.458  ... 


-5.000 
-15,000 
+3,100. 
-5,000 


-8,000  . 

-2,500 
-4,900 
-7,500 


93.905 
13.600 
4.994 
8.000 
14.789 
20,000 
498, 973 
31,000 
104. 943 

"'75'6o6" 

141.900 


-2.000 
-3.100 
-3.000 


22,900 
20,  Oi.iO 

2.190 
18,000 
11.828 

5,400 
15.70(1 

7.50O 

1.500 
10  300 


-12.500 
-1.000 
-1,000 
-4,000 
-1,800 

-15,500 

-44,000 
+5,000 

+26,900 

"-ii,'666' 

-19,000 
+8.00O 
+2.600 
+4.900 
+10 
-11  000 
-3.50O 
-1.  40O 
-3.000 
-2.000 
+  5.000 
+2.000 
-3.100 
+3.000 


11.405 
12.600 
3.994 
4.000 
12.989 
4.500 
454.973 
3e.000 
131. 843 

64'666  ■ 

123,900 
8.000  . 
25.400 
24.900 
2  200 
7.000 
8,328 

4  000 
12.700 

5  500 
6,500 

12  300 

11.900 

25,100 

2. 305,  438 


81,405 

i3.6{n 

4,994 

4.000 
14  789 
8.000 
454,973 
32,000 
124,000 

■7i.»6 

123,900 


23.900 
20  000 

2,190 
17.000 
11.828 

5  400 
U.700 

6.509 

6.500 
10.300 
10.  SCO 
22.100 
2  305.438 


Tol.ll,  All  Force  budget  aulhoiity    _ 3,518.860 


DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

r.'.prA 

Milil.iiy  sciences , 

Stialegic  lechiiblogy , l.l^IIIIi 

Managitment  systems  technology ".'"mm^] 

Undistiibuted  reduction.    . 
LH'A- 

WWMCCS-JTSA 

Defense  communirations  system , 

Undistributed  reduction 

DMA: 

Mapping,  ehartino  and  geodesy  development. . 

Undistributed  reuiiction 


41.100 
75,000 
2, 743  . 


4. 550  . 
13,605  . 


-5,000 

-2,'66o' 


38,300 

69,000 

2.  7.13 

-8. 000 

4  550 
13,605 
-5,000 

5,651 
-2,000 


+  2,800 
+3.700 
-2. 743  . 
+8.000  . 

-1,000 
-3.500 
+  5.000  . 

-1.000 
+2.00O  . 


3. 389  470 


41.100 
72.700 


1,517 


38.300 
69  000 


3,550 
10.105 
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House 


Clwflce    Au!hO(<z2ttcn 


I97&  requKt 


WA: 

Dt\tm9  documentttian  cMUr.. 

URdistributed  radacUon 

DIA(cl2SMl<ed) „ 

SNA  (cUliilitd) 

«SA(c)assil.eiJ).._ 

Techniul  supped  tfi  OSO  JC5 

PicBfarrt  notindispflte ., 


Tol 'I.  »  D.T  *  E  P'Ogiam  ..^ 

Reimliurtfrnems  Irpm  fQieija  militani  s»tes.- 

ToW.  ROJ.  t  E.  badtet Mlhotll'/. . .. 


10,373  . 


-iOO 

-1,300. 
-3.0O0. 

-maoo . 

-3,  HO 


IS.IM. 
12^,3!  J 


521.700 

27,000 


-43.200 
-2.00O 


9,325.039         -323.376 


9.325,039         -323.375        9.001,«3 


Senate 

Chznce  front 

HouM    AullioiizatiDii 

+18 111!!'.. 

Canltrence 
11,27! 

+301 . 

+1.00O 

+5.M0 

+3.WI          u.aoo 

122.373 

■  17.100 
122:37) 

+!«,IS7             509,657 
■42,1)00               27.000 

-13.571         l,9»^ 
-35,673            -35,673 

«1.057 
25, «» 

•:  936, 977 
-35673 

-49.251  8,952.412  «,901.30 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  cxpre;^  my  disappointment 
that  two  amendments  to  H.B.  14592, 
whicli  would  have  moved  us  closer  to 
competitive  bidding  in  mihtar>'  procure- 
ment were  deleted  from  the  conference 
committee  report. 

I  am  disturbed,  not  becau.se  I  proposed 
the  amendment?,  but  rather  because  this 
Ls  another  example  of  Congress  lacking 
the  backbone  to  s^tand  up  for  what  It 
says  It  believes. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  thi.s  distin- 
guished body  have  spoken  out  In  favor 
of  economj-  in  goveinment.  especially  in 
this  time  of  rampant  inflation.  But  when 
it  comes  time  to  applj'  this  principle  to 
military  procurement,  fai-  too  many  of 
my  fellow  Members  of  Congress  walk 
away  from  the  problem. 

Certainly  tliis  is  the  case  with  these 
two  amendments. 

My  first  amendment,  adopted  on  June 
7.  by  a  vote  of  38-23.  would  have  taken 
a  concrete  step  toward  increasing  compe- 
tition In  one  clearly  defined  area  of  de- 
fense procurement  that  Is  presently  ex- 
empt from  Important  provisions  of  the 
Armed  Services  Porcurement  Act — the 
purchase  of  medicine  and  medical  sup- 
plies for  the  military  senices.  I  did  not 
.see  then,  nor  do  I  see  today,  any  reason 
whatever  for  all  medical  purchases  to  be 
exempt  from  formal  advertising,  when- 
ever the  Department  of  Defense  so  de- 
termines. 

The  percentage  of  medicine  and  medi- 
cal supplies  purchased  thiough  any  type 
of  competitive  bidding  has  continually 
and  dramatically  declined  over  the  last 
5  years.  At  present,  the  Pentagon  em- 
ploys formal  advertising  for  less  than  5 
percent  of  all  medicine,  and  less  than  6 
percent  of  all  medical  supplies  pur- 
chased. Otlier  governmental  bodies  on 
State  and  local  levels  manage  to  use  open 
bidding  procedmes  for  virtually  all  of 
their  medical  purchases.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  Pentagon  cannot  adhere  to  such 
practices. 

I  further  believe  that  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  entitled  to  full  justification  In  any 
instance  when  the  Defense  Department 
feels  compelled  to  spend  more  than  »l 
million  without  resorting  to  formal  ad- 
vertising. Thi-s  requirement,  along  with 
a  second  calling  for  a  thorough  GAO 


study  of  recent  procurement  procedures 
by  the  Defense  Department  provided  the 
tlu-ust  of  my  second  amendment  to  H.R. 
14592,  one  adopted  by  a  voice  vote  in 
the  Senate  on  June  10. 

The  Justification  for  this  amendment, 
it  seems  to  me  is  overwhelming.  In  1965. 
formally  advertised  contracts  consti- 
tuted 17.5  percent  of  the  value  of  all 
defense  contracts  let  that  year.  In  1973. 
the  last  year  for  which  information  is 
available,  formally  advertised  contracts 
declined  to  only  10.8  percent  of  the  value 
of  all  defense  contracts  awarded. 

Yet,  a  recent  study  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  determined  that  the 
change  from  sole  source  to  competitive 
bidding  In  the  purchase  of  17  sophisti- 
cated weapons  and  communications  sys- 
tems by  the  Pentagon  over  the  past 
decade  resulted  in  an  average  price  re- 
duction of  51.9  percent.  In  no  case  did 
competitive  bidding  raise  the  cost  of  a 
Pentagon  purchase. 

Despite  the  obvious  dollar-savings  ad- 
vantages of  both  my  amendments,  the 
conferees  deleted  both  as  nongermane. 
I  am  astonrshed  at  this  conclusion.  How 
could  anything  be  more  germane  to  mili- 
tary procurement  than  requirements 
that  seek  to  increase  the  use  of  competi- 
tive bidding? 

Nor  do  I  accept  the  logic  that  time- 
consuming  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  are  necessary 
for  us  to  correct  what  is  an  easily  identi- 
fiable wrong. 

I  believe  that  both  of  my  amendments 
would  liave  prodded  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  adopt  a  lean,  tough  attitude 
toward  its  huge  shopping  list. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  paring  human 
needs  programs  by  the  millions,  we  had 
the  opportunity  to  trim  Uie  fat  from  the 
S90  billion  military  budget.  We  have 
missed  that  opportunity,  for  now.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  chairman  of  our 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  efforts  to  retain  these 
amendments  in  the  conference,  but  I  do 
feel  a  deep  sense  of  regret  that  these 
small  attempts  to  achieve  economies  in 
Pentagon  spending  were  rejected. 

I  hope  that  both  amendments  will  be 
con.Mdered  in  the  94th  Congress.  If  we 
are  to  do  anything  to  restrain  total  Fed- 
eral spending,  we  must  begin  with  the 
military  budget,  which  represents  about 


70  percent  of  all  controllable  spending 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  In  June  considered  the  military 
procurement  authorization  bill  (H.R. 
14592 1 .  I  voted  against  final  passage  of 
the  bill  because  I  believed  the  legisla- 
tion provided  excessive  and  nonessential 
authoiity  for  increased  defense  spend- 
ing. 

Toda\'.  I  have  voted  against  approval 
or  the  conference  report  on  tWs  legisla- 
tion for  the  same  reason.  Indeed,  the 
bill  as  it  emerged  from  conference  pro- 
vides authority  for  more  Defense  De- 
partment .spending  than  did  the  bill  as  it 
was  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
bill  authorized  $21.8  billion,  and  the  con- 
ference report  boosts  that  total  by  an 
additional  S340  million  and  this  includes 
only  direct  procurement  authorizations. 

In  voting  against  the  conference  le- 
po:t,  however.  I  emphasize  that  a  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
the  bill  are  tor  progiams  and  projects 
essential  to  an  effective  national  defen.se. 
For  example,  specifically,  the  Senate  bill 
and  the  conference  report  include  $1,- 
166,800.000  for  the  Trident  submarine 
program,  representing  about  5  percent 
of  the  total  fmids  in  the  bill.  The  Tri- 
dent I  believe  is  the  capital  sliip  of  the 
future  for  our  Navy,  and  is  essential 
for  a  secure  nuclear  deterrent  in  the 
coming  decades. 

But  considering  the  severe  economic 
problems  confronting  our  cotmtry.  in- 
cluding a  declining  gross  national  prod- 
uct and  splrallng  Inflation,  1  believe  we 
have  a  particular  responsibility  to  bring 
general  Defense  Department  spendinR 
under  control  and  to  elimmate  nones- 
sential spending. 

When  we  considered  the  bill  in  the 
Senate,  I  supported  amendments  to  re- 
duce substantially  our  military  as.si.st- 
ance  funds  to  South  Vietnam,  and  to 
rut  bad:  sub.stantially  the  number  of 
American  servicemen  stationed  overseas. 
Unfortunately,  those  amendments, 
which  would  have  saved  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  were  defeated. 

Tlie  bill  as  reported  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  Is  even  more  extravagant. 
It  increases  military  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam  by  SlOO  million  over  the  Sen- 
ate bill  to  a  total  of  »1  billion.  Where 
the  Senate  had  required  a  modest  re- 
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duction  of  46,213  In  militai-y  manpower, 
the  conference  report  imposes  no  mean- 
ingful reduction.  Where  the  Senate  bill 
had  at  least  a  modest  provision  requir- 
ing a  reduction  of  23,000  in  noncombat 
support  troops  in  Europe,  that  too  was 
watered  down  to  18,000  in  the  confer- 
ence report.  In  addition,  the  conference 
report  restores  nearly  S400  million  for 
further  work  on  the  B-1  bomber,  a  highly 
expensive  new  weapon  system  for  wliich 
there  Is  no  clear-cut  security  justifica- 
tion. 

If  we  are  to  keep  Government  spend- 
ing under  control,  we  must  bring  defense 
spending  under  control,  and  we  must  be- 
gin to  make  hard  distinctions  between 
essential  expenditmes  and  nonessential 
wasteful  expenditures.  It  is  because  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  fails  to  do  so  that  I  have 


NOT  VOTING— 4     , 

Cook  Fulbrlght  Humphrey 

Fong 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with  this 
conference  report,  the  Senate  of  course 
concludes  its  final  work  on  the  procuie- 
ment  bill  for  this  year. 

Like  all  complicated  legislation,  it 
would  not  have  been  ix>ssible  to  consider 
and  complete  the  intensive  work  on  these 
complicated  subjects  without  the  excel- 
lent assistance  of  the  armed  services 


would  hope  that  he  could  be  confinned 
right  away  so  that  he  can  pi-oceed  with 
his  new  duties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


voted  both  against  the  bill  when  it  was    staff,  whose  knowledge  and  experience 
considered  by  the  Senate  against  ap-    are  always  valuable. 


proval  of  this  even  moie  expensive  con 
ference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  vote  will  now  occur  on  the  question 
of  agreeing  to  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  14592.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHi)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Htjmphrey)  would  vote  "yea," 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr, 
Fonc)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  88, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 

[No.  333  Leg.) 

YEAS — 88 


The  Senate  knows  we  have  a  relatively 
small  staff  of  about  12  to  15  professional 
persons  to  handle  our  entire  legislative 
load. 

I  wish  to  commend  our  entire  staff 
which  is  headed  by  T.  Edward  Braswell. 
Jr.,  chief  counsel  and  staff  director.  I 
want  each  staff  member  to  be  aware  of 
the  contribution  he  has  made. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Rear  Adm.  Edwin  K.  Sny- 
der, who  is  leaving  the  cotmtry  this  eve- 
ning for  a  foreign  assigiunent.  The  nom- 
ination was  reported  earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
ination will  be  stated. 


UNITED  NATIONS  WORLD  FOOD 
CONFERENCE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  at- 
tend the  United  Nations  World  Food 
Conference,  to  be  held  in  Rome,  Italy, 
November  5-16,  1974:  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  METZENBAUM),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr,  Pearson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  HAiriELD) .  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms  1. 


Aiken 
Allen 
Baker 

Blrtlett 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentseu 

Bible 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
BjTd.  Robert  c 
Canuon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Domlnlck 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ervin 

Abourezk 
Blden 

Clark 


Fannin 

Moss 

Gold  water 

Muskie 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Griffin 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Pas  tore 

Hart 

Pearson 

Hartke 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Hathaway 

Randolph 

RibicoS 

HoUlngs 

Roth 

Hruska 

Schwelker 

Huddleston 

Scott.  Hugh 

Inouye 

Scott. 

Jackson 

William  L. 

Javits 

Sparkman 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Long 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Mathlas 

Symington 

McClellan 

Taft 

McClure 

Talmadge 

McGee 

Thurmond 

McGovern 

Tower 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Mondale 

wiuiama 

Montoya 

Young 

NATS— a 

Hatfield 

Metzenbaum 

Hughes 

Pell 

^ra^saeld 

U.S.  NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  R«ar  Adm.  Edwin  K.  Snyder, 
U.S.  Navy,  for  commands  and  other  du- 
ties of  great  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity commensurate  with  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  within  the  contemplation  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  ad- 
iriral  while  so  serving. 
Mr,  STENNIS  was  recognized, 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
Just  take  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  Admiral 
Snyder  has  been  outstanding  as  our  leg- 
islative liaison  officer  for  a  couple  of 
years.  He  is  being  promoted  now  and  is 
leaving  tonight  for  Taiwan,  where  he 
has  an  important  assignment.  I  think 
it  woiUd  be  well,  since  there  is  a  unani- 
mous rcpoit,  if  we  could  confli-m  this 
nomination  today.  I  ask  that  the  nomi- 
nation be  confirmed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tile  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Ad- 
miral Snyder  is  one  of  tlie  ablest  naval 
officers  with  whom  I  have  come  in  con- 
tact. He  has  rendered  a  very  fine  service 
here  as  Chief  of  Navy  Ualson.  X  think 
that  most  of  the  Senators  know  him.  I 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml-.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  unfinished  business, 
S.  707,  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  continue  to  be  laid  aside 
temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wltliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ACT 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  S.  3792,  a 
bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969:  that  it  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business:  that  it  remain  the 
pending  business  imtil  the  hour  of  3 
o'clock,  at  which  time,  debate  on  the 
cloture  motion  will  get  underway.  At 
4:15,  the  vote  on  cloture  will  occur.  If 
the  vote  on  cloture  fails,  then  I  ask,  on 
the  same  status  as  of  now,  that  the  Sen- 
ate then  return  to  S.  3792,  the  Export 
Administration  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3792)  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Export  Admlutstratlon  Act  of  1969. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  from 
niinois  yield  for  1  minute  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I  ask 
imanimous   consent   that   Mr.   Howard 
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Paster  and  Ms.  Barbara  Dixon  of  my 
siafT  be  accorded  ihe  privilege  of  the 
Senate  Roor  during  this  debate.  I  have 
two  amendments. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  £0  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimons- 
oon.scnt  request? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
linguished  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton '  Mr.  Jackson  » .  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  staff  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.^iilar  Affairs  and  the  Permanent  In- 
vestigations Committee  be  given  tlie 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate, 
but  not  the  vote,  the  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing measure:  Mr.  Richard  Casad.  Mr. 
Richard  Perle.  Mr.  William  Van  Ness, 
and  Mr  Arlon  Tu^5ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Bonking,  Housing  and  Urban  AITairs  be 
permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  con.';ideration  of  this  measure 
and  the  votes  on  it :  Mr.  How  ard  Beasley, 
Bill  Weber,  Stanley  Marcus,  Mr.  Ed 
Kemp,  Mr.  Tony  Clufl,  Mr.  Reginold 
Barnes.  Mr.  Ken  McLain;  and  also  two 
members  of  my  staff.  Chuck  Levy  and 
Anne  Henshaw. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STE\^NSON.  Mr.  President,  S. 
3792  is  the  product  of  a  comprehensive 
reexamination  of  the  Nation's  export 
conti-ol  policy.  It  makes  extensive 
changes  in  existing  law.  and  will  greatly 
improve  the  Nation's  capacity  to  respond 
to  rapidly  changing  Intemallonal  eco- 
nomic condition?. 

Over  the  past  year  and  a  half,  inter- 
national economic  conditions  have 
changed  radically.  A  year  and  a  half  ago 
most  of  the  major  nations  of  the  world 
were  enjoying  a  simultaneous  economic 
boom. 

Today,  many  are  on  the  verge  of  an 
economic  bust.  Inflation  runs  rampant — 
and  threatens  economic  and  social  sta- 
bility. Commodity  shortages  are  perva- 
sive— and  impose  crippling  constraints 
on  economic  growth.  Economic  power  Is 
exercised  for  political  purposes. — and  In 
the  case  of  oil,  with  serious  disruption 
throughout  the  world,  for  rich  and  poor 
nations  alike.  Massive  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits  threaten  to  undermine  the 
international  financial  system. 

I«  fhese  changed  conditions,  the  in- 
ternational trading  system  is  under  seri- 
ous strain.  The  tendency  to  withdraw  is 
becoming  more  acute  and  the  temptation 
to  control  exports  is  becoming  more  pro- 
nounced. Some  countries  restrict  ex- 
ports in  order  to  maximize  their  gain 
from  control  over  scarce  resoui'ces.  Oth- 
ers impose  controls  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  depletion  of  vital 
materials — or  for  national  security  pur- 
poses. Still  others  impose  controls  to  re- 
strain domestic  inflation.  And  yet  all — 
ironically — seek  greater  access  to  each 
other's  supplies  in  order  to  sustain  and 
enhance  economic  growth. 

Woven  throughout  the  debate  on  ex- 


port administration  are  vigorously  com- 
peting considerations.  We  are  rightly 
concei-ned  about  protecting  our  own 
economy  against  excessive  drains  of 
scarce  materials — food,  fuel,  fertiliser, 
ferrous  scrap,  and  others.  The  American 
consiimer  suffers— especially  the  poor — 
when  exhausted  supplies  of  wheat  and 
other  grains  drive  prices  to  record  lev- 
els. And  the  suffering  extends  to  the 
hungry  throughout  the  world  when 
America's  capacity  to  supply  food  is  de- 
pleted by  massive  and  unrestricted  pur- 
chases by  a  handful  of  foreign  buyers. 
When  basic  raw  materials  arc  unavail- 
able. American  indusb'y  is  disrupted — 
pnd  people  are  thrown  out  of  work.  And 
disrupted  American  industry  cannot  long 
supply  manufnctuied  products  for  the 
rrst  of  Uie  world. 

Yet  in  seeking  lo  maintain  the 
.'itie:iglh  of  the  American  economy,  we 
cannot  simply  close  our  doors.  Exports 
are  an  important  part  of  American  eco- 
nomic vitality — increasingly  so  because 
of  inflated  energy  costs  and  resulting 
balance-of-paymenU  deficits.  Moreover, 
the  United  States  plajs  a  vital  role  in 
international  trade — and  the  example 
we  set  has  wide  ramifications  through- 
out the  world.  If  restrictions  on  access  to 
supplies  are  to  be  broken  down,  the 
United  States  must  take  the  lead.  The 
alternative  is  a  fragmented  and  cartel- 
Ized  intemalion.'-.l  economy — witli  each 
nation  purauinr  the  fleeting  goal  of  total 
economic  seli-suHiciency.  Down  that 
road  lies  isolition  and  disastrous  con- 
sequences for  all. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  will 
help  leconcile  these  competing  consider- 
ations. It  provides  more  flexible  authority 
for  dealing  with  .short  supply  situations. 
It  provides  an  early  warning  system  for 
Identifying  those  situations  before  they 
materialize.  It  requires  the  Government 
to  analyze  domestic  and  inteinational 
economic  conditions  as  shortages  ap- 
pear— and  provides  a  prod  for  effective 
action  to  rectify  those  shortages  before 
they  become  a  crushing  burden.  And  It 
provides  for  greater  disclosure  of  Infor- 
mation to  the  public  and  the  Congress  so 
that  we  can  better  analyse  the  effective- 
ness of  governmental  policy  and,  if  neces- 
.soiy.  devise  alternatives. 

The  bill  provides  greater  flexibility  In 
the  implementation  of  export  controls 
by  authorizing  a  new  system  of  export 
fees  and  Ucense  auctions.  The  bill 
streamlines  the  procedures  applicable  to 
exports  of  high  technology  items  In  order 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  delaj's.  The 
bill  provides  improved  interagency  re- 
view and  congressional  overs!  Tht  with 
respect  to  exports  to  CommunUt  coun- 
tiles.  And  it  provides  a  mechanism  for 
hardship  relief  for  those  on  whom  ex- 
port conti'ols  impose  unfair  burdens. 
Finally,  the  bill  gives  explicit  recogni- 
tion to  the  importance  of  international 
cooperation  to  secure  access  to  supplies, 
favor  of  International  rules,  and  institu- 
tions to  achieve  that  goal. 

The  report  which  accompanies  the  bill 
describes  each  of  these  provisions  In  de- 
tail. 

I  will  only  summarize  them  briefly. 

SHorT  SUPFLT   POLICT 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 3i2)  lAi  of  the  act  by  striking  the 


word  abnormal."  Section  3'2<iA)  sets 
forth  congressional  policy  on  the  use  of 
export  controls  in  situations  of  short  do- 
mestic supply.  As  amended,  it  would  read 
as  follows : 

It  l.<;  tiie  policy  or  the  United  States  to  U£« 
export  controls  f K)  to  the  extent  necessur;.- 
to  protect  the  domestic  econotny  from  tte 
excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials  and  to 
.''ednce  the  serloits  iiiflittionary  impact  or  laii- 
r.ormah  lortign  demand  .  .  . 

In  the  past,  one  of  the  Imyedlraeiits 
to  eSettive  use  of  export  controls  ha.s 
been  the  need  to  show  that  the  loi-eian 
demand  which  produced  an  excessive 
drain  of  scarce  materials  and  serious 
inflation  was  "abnormal."  However,  de- 
termination of  an  appropriate  reference 
point  for  a.^sesiing  whetlier  foreign  de- 
mand is  normal  or  abnormal  is  imi>os.si- 
ble  to  do  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
.since  trade  patterns  fluctuate.  Moreover 
in  some  situations,  an  excessive  drain  of 
.scarce  malcrlnLs  and  serious  inflation  can 
result  even  if  foreign  demand  levels  have 
not  changed  significantly.  This  could  oc- 
cur wheie  total  supply  declines  for  what- 
ever i*eason.  In  that  circumstance,  even 
if  foreign  demand  is  at  preexisting  levels, 
there  can  be  an  excessive  drain  of  scarce 
muterials  and  serious  inflation. 

Under  the  change  proposed  by  Uie 
committee,  it  will  no  longer  be  necessaiy 
for  foreign  demand  to  be  abnormal  be- 
fore export  conti'ols  may  be  Imposed.  In- 
stead, controls  may  be  used  when  foreign 
demand  results  or  will  result  in  both  an 
excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials  and 
serious  inflation.  This  will  greatly  Im- 
prove the  administration's  ability  to  take 
effective  action  when  conditions  of  short 
supply  develop. 

MowrroBiNO 

Section  3  would  amend  sections  4.  5. 
and  10  of  the  act  to  require  the  Secretarj' 
of  Commerce  to  monitor  exports  imder 
specified  conditions,  to  publish  reports 
on  such  monitoring,  to  prepare  analyses 
of  the  economic  impact  of  sliortages  and 
increased  prices  for  materials  subject  to 
monitoring,  and  to  require  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  cooperate  in  rendering  neces- 
sary advice  and  Information. 

Under  this  provl.sion,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  would  be  required  to  monitor 
exports  and  contracts  for  exports  of  all 
materials  not  subject  to  the  reporting 
requirements  of  section  812  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970.  Monitoring  must  oc- 
cur when  the  volume  of  exports  in  rela- 
tion to  domestic  supply  contributes,  or 
inay  contribute,  to  an  Increase  in  domes- 
tic prices  or  a  domestic  shortage  and 
such  price  increase  or  shortage  has.  or 
may  have,  a  serious  adverse  impact  on 
the  economy. 

This  new  provision  would  fuither  re- 
quire that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  m- 
formation  obtained  through  monitoring 
be  aggregated  and  set  forth  In  weekly 
reports.  Such  reports  must  describe 
actual  and  anticipated  exports  of  the 
monitored  material,  the  destination  by 
country,  and  domestic  and  worldwide 
price,  supply  and  demand. 

In  addition,  the  quarterly  report  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1975  and  semiaimual- 
ly  thereafter  must  include  summaries 
of  the  Information  contained  In  the 
weekly  reports.  Such  quarterly  reports 
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must  also  contain  first,  the  Secretary's 
analysis  of  the  impact  on  the  economy' 
and  world  trade  of  shortages  or  increas- 
ed prices  for  materials  subject  to  moni- 
toring under  this  act  or  under  the  Agrl- 
t  ultural  Act  of  1970,  second,  the  probable 
duration  of  such  shortages  or  increased 
irices.  third,  the  worldwide  supply  of 
such  materials,  and  fourth,  actions  taken 
by  other  coimtries  In  response  to  such 
shortages  or  increased  prices. 

INTEa^'&TIONjU.  COOPEBATIOM  TO  SEiURK  .^CCKSS 

TO  strppi.XEs 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
findings  and  policy  provisions  of  the 
act  in  order  to  deal  with  tlie  giowing 
problem  of  politically  and  economically 
motivated  restrictions  on  access  to  sup- 
I'lies.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to 
recogtilze  the  dangers  and  to  e.stablisli 
U.S.  policy  firmly  in  opposition  to  un- 
reasonable restrictions  on  access  to  sup- 
plies and  firmly  in  favor  of  Uiteniatlonal 
cooperation  to  combat  such  restrictions. 

Section  4fa)  v.ould  add  to  the  act  a 
congi-essional  finding  that  unreasonable 
restrictions  on  access  to  supplies  can 
cause  political  and  economic  instability, 
interfere  with  free  international  trade, 
and  retard  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

Section  4(b>  would  amend  section 
3(3)  (A>  of  the  act  to  make  it  clear  that 
it  is  US.  policy  to  cooperate  with  all  na- 
tions—not only  with  those  with  which 
it  has  defense  commitments— and  assm- 
ing  reasonable  access  to  woild  supplies. 

Section  4(c)  would  amend  section  3(5) 
of  the  act  to  provide  that  it  Is  U.S.  poUcv 
to  foster  International  rules  and  Institu- 
tions to  assure  reasonable  access  to  w  orld 
supplies  by  all  nations. 

HICH  TECHN01.0CV  CXI>OKl£, 

Section  5  would  amend  sections  4  and  3 
of  the  act  in  order  to  reduce  delays  in  the 
processing  of  license  applications  for  ma- 
terials subject  to  national  security  ex- 
port controls  and  to  improve  the  func- 
tioning of  the  technical  advlsorv  com- 
mittees. 

Section  5 (a'  adds  a  new  subsection 
(g)  to  section  4  of  the  act  to  require  that 
applications  for  licenses  to  export  goods 
and  technology  subject  to  national  secu- 
rity controls  under  the  act  be  approved 
or  disapproved  within  90  daj's  after  sub- 
mission of  the  application.  If  additional 
time  for  decision  is  required,  the  appli- 
cant must  be  Informed  of  the  rea.sons  for 
the  delay.  The  applicant  must  also  be 
given  an  estimate  of  when  a  decision  will 
be  made. 

In  addition.  secUon  5  would  require  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  State 
Department  to  be  members  of  the  tech- 
nical advisors'  committees;  it  would  re- 
quire tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  dis- 
close to  the  committees  the  reasons  for 
controls  which  have  been  imposed  or 
which  are  contemplated:  and  it  would 
requue  the  Secretaiy  of  Commerce  to 
reiwrt  to  the  Congress  within  a  year  on 
the  steps  he  has  taken  to  expedite  the 
pi'ocessing  of  license  applications. 

0!T04TL'NirT  TO  COMMtNT  ON  LICrNSINC. 

Section  6  would  amend  subsection  5 1  b ' 
of  the  act  by  adding  a  new  paragraph 
which  requires  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  elve  interested  parties  an  op- 


iJortuniiy  to  comment  when  export  con- 
trols are  Imposed  for  short  supply  pur- 
poses. The  provision  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  publish  his  uwitatiou  to  com- 
ment in  the  Federal  Register  and  gives 
interested  parties  15  days  to  submit  wilt- 
ten  colftiients.  The  purpose  is  to  give  the 
Secretai.v,  in  the  least  cumbei'some  way 
possible,  all  relevant  information  on  the 
impact  of  any  export  controls  which  he 
may  have  ImiJosed  and  tlicir  method  of 
implement  a  tton. 

H.VRDSHIP    RFI  W^ 

Section  8  would  add  a  new  .section  4.^ 
which  provides  a  procedure  by  which  cer- 
tain i>ei£oiis  adversely  affected  by  export 
controls  may  petition  the  Scci-etary  of 
Commerce  for  exemption  from  controls. 
The  intent  is  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  relief  under  prescribed  circumstances 
for  persons  who  have  historically  ex- 
ported materials  made  subject  to  export 
controls.  The  provision  codifies  existln;: 
hardship  procedure.s  under  Department 
of  Commerce  regulations. 

Tho.se  eligible  for  relief  would  consist 
of  any  person  engaged  in  a  domestic 
business  which  utilizes  products  obtained 
from  abroad  but  which  are  made  from 
U.S.  materials  made  subject  to  export 
controls  as  well  as  all  other  persons  who 
have  historically  exported  materials  sub- 
ject to  the  controls. 

Within  30  days  after  receiving  the  peti- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  re- 
quhed  to  notify  tlie  petitioner  In  writing 
of  his  decision,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  reasons. 

Among  the  factors  the  Secretary  ct 
Commerce  is  expected  to  take  Into  ac- 
count in  making  his  decision  are  the  fol- 
lowlncj;  First,  the  adverse  affect  of  the 
controls  on  domestic  employment;  sec- 
ond, tlie  probability  of  uisolvency  of  the 
petitioner  due  to  the  conti-ols;  third,  the 
fact  that  the  controls  may  Interfere  with 
the  Import  of  a  product  essential  to  the 
domestic  business  of  the  petitioner  or 
some  other  party  or  may  unduly  disj-upt 
a  domestic  business:  fourth,  the  burden 
or  adverse  effect  of  the  controls  on  a 
domestic  business  which  manufactiu'es  in 
the  United  States  a  product  which  In- 
cludes a  critical  component  produced 
outside  tlie  United  States  from  a  coni- 
modlt5  subject  to  controls. 

JNTER.KCE.NCY    EEVIEW 

Section  9  would  add  a  new  subsection 
4ihnii  section  4  of  the  act  to  estab- 
lish review  procedures  for  exports  of 
goods  and  technology  to  "controlled 
countries  "—defined  to  mean  Communist 
countries  as  specified  In  section  620(f) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  except  for 
Yugoslavia,  Romania,  and  Poland.  This 
section  is  a  raodlflcatlon  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill  adopted  by  the  Senate 
on  June  11.  1974.  The  purpo.se  is  to  In- 
sure that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
an  adequate  Dppoitimity  to  consider  the 
mUltary  and  national  security  implica- 
tions of  exports  to  Communist  countries 
and  that  the  Congress  has  a  voice  in  the 
decision  in  the  event  of  White  House  and 
Department  of  Defense  disagreement. 

In  substance  it  provides  that  the  Sec- 
i-ctary  of  Defense  must  be  notified  of  all 
requests  for  Ucen.ses  for  exjiorts  to  con- 


trolled countries.  No  Ucense  may  be 
issued  until  30  days  after  the  Secretaiy 
of  Defense  has  been  notified  and  the  time 
for  Presidential  and  congressional  re- 
view, if  apiillcable.  has  been  exhausted. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  ex- 
port would  significantly  improve  the 
military  capability  of  the  recipient  coun- 
tr>'.  he  must  recommend  to  the  Presiden' 
that  he  disapproves  the  export.  Alter- 
jullvcly,  the  Secretary  may  notify  the 
Epproprlate  export  control  office  o: 
agency  that  he  will  interpose  no  objec- 
tion, or  that  he  will  Interpose  no  objec- 
tion if  appropriate  conditions  designed 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  act  arc 
imposed. 

If  the  President  notifies  the  adminis- 
tering office  or  agency  within  30  days 
after  receiving  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  he  dis- 
approves the  export,  the  export  Is  pro- 
hibited. But,  If  the  President  modifies  o; 
overrules  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  he 
must  submit  his  decision  to  review  by  the 
Congress.  Congress  has  a  period  of  30 
days  of  continuous  session  of  both  Houses 
thereafter  to  disapprove  tlie  Presldent'.s 
decision  by  majority  vote. 

E-\PORT    FtTS    AT-JO    LtCEKSI  S 

Section  10  would  amend  section  4  of 
the  act  to  add  a  new  subsection  (i)  which 
authorizes  the  President  to  use  Ucense 
fees  or  the  auction  of  export  licenses  as 
means  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  oi 
the  act.  License  fees  and  Ucense  auction- 
ing wiU  constitute  one  of  the  many  tooK 
avaUable  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
when  circumstances  justify  tlie  imposi- 
tion of  export  controls. 

Use  of  Ucense  fees  and  auctions  as  a 
means  of  export  conti'ol  can  overcome 
the  dlfflcultles  associated  with  alloca- 
tions under  present  short-supply  exixiri 
control  programs. 

This  new  authority  is  permissive,  not 
mandators'.  The  committee  does  not  In- 
tend Its  use  where  it  would  work  a  hard- 
ship on  smaU  businesses.  The  committee 
also  does  not  Intend  its  use  where  It  would 
deprive  developing  countries  of  access  to 
adequate  food  supplies.  In  these,  and 
perhaps  other  unique  cu-cumstances,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  should  continue 
to  rely  on  Uie  existing  practice  of  aUocat- 
Ing  export  licenses  among  exporters  and 
dislrlbuting  export  aUocatlons  on  a  coun- 
tiy-by-country  basis  in  order  to  insuic 
an  equitable  allocation  of  American  sup- 
plies of  scarce  goods  tliroughout  the 
w  orld.  In  doing  so,  however.  Uie  commit  - 
tee  expects  market  prices  to  prevail  Inso- 
far as  possible. 

CXPllL^TIO.*J    D.M£ 

Section  U  would  extend  the  authority 
to  impose  export  controls  under  the  act 
for  3  more  years  from  July  30.  1974.  to 
June  30.  1977. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  icpiesents 
months  of  hard  work  by  the  members  of 
the  International  Finance  Subcommittee 
as  well  as  the  full  Banking  Committee 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  can  qulckl- 
move  to  final  pas,sage  so  that  Us  usefvil 
reforms  can  be  Implemented  wlthoui 
delay. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  gladlv  yield  lo  tiic 
Senator  from  Utah. 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Pi-esldpnt.  my  ques- 
tion ha-s  to  do  with  section  8  of  the  bill 
and  particularly  with  the  new  section 
called  Piocedures  for  Hardship  Relief 
From  Export  ControU. 

On  page  8  of  the  bill  it  indicates  what 
the  Secretary  of  Commeice  will  consider 
when  a  petition  has  been  offered  to  him 
for  relief  from  export  controls.  Some  five 
factors  are  suggested. 

My  question  is:  In  determiiUng 
whether  to  grant  hardship  relief  under 
section  8'a>  of  S.  3792.  will  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Commerce  consider  the  follow- 
ing factors  in  gianting  relief:  one.  that 
the  petitioner  is  a  domestic  person  who 
owns  more  than  50  percent  of  the  for- 
eign company,  and  tliat  compaiu'  uses 
the  controlled  materials  in  its  manufac- 
turing process;  and,  two,  trade  with  the 
country  whei*  the  foreign  manufactur- 
ing is  perfoimed  is  in  the  national  In- 
terest? I  have  a  speciflc  company  in 
mind,  but  I  would  ask  the  manager  of 
the  bill  if  he  can  answer  that  question. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  answer  is  af- 
firmative. It  was  next  to  impossible  in 
drafting  this  section  to  contemplate  all 
the  conceivable  situatloas  in  which  the 
Secretary  should  consider  hardiihlp  and 
grant  relief  from  the  effect  of  export 
controls. 

Consequently,  the  committee  added 
subparagraph  i5i  on  page  9.  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  take  into  consideration 
any  other  factors  in  addition  to  those 
specified.  I  would  think  that  tlie  consid- 
erations which  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned would  certainly  fall  within  that 
.subsection.  They  aie  exactly  the  kind  of 
considerations  that  the  Secretary  ought 
to  consider  in  determining  whether  or 
not  to  grant  relief  from  the  effect  of 
export  controls. 

Controls  in  the  case  which  the  Senator 
puts  would  have — or  could  have — a  se- 
rious adverse  effect  on  a  corporation 
with  50-percent  ownership  in  a  foreign 
company.  Those  serious  adver.se  effects 
might  also  fall  within  the  four  speciflc 
standards  of  the  bill. 

The  aaswer  is  "Yes,"  those  are  exactly 
the  kind  of  considerations  that  we  were 
intending  to  comprehend  that  subsection 
1 5 1  would  concern.  They  are  the  kind  of 
considerations  that  I  would  certainly 
hope  the  Secretary  would  consider  and 
take  Into  account  in  deciding  whether  to 
giant  relief  from  export  controls. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  response  and  the  legislative  history 
that  it  creates.  This  company  is  his- 
torically doing  that  now.  Concern  came 
about  as  to  whether  they  might  not  con- 
tinue to  i-eceive  the  consideration  since 
there  was  some  new  language.  I  just 
wanted  to  make  clear  that  they  could 
expect  that  at  least  that  would  be  given 
consideration  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes.  Under  Uiis  bill 
that  company  would  have  more  remedies 
and  a  gieater  right  to  a  review  and  to 
redress  of  any  real  grievances  than  it  has 
under  existing  law  because  of  the  proce- 
fi;ires  established  in  this  bill  which  are 
not  now  in  the  law.  Its  rights  would  be 
enhanced. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  Uiank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PACKVVOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Expoit  Administration  Act  of  1969  ex- 


pires today.  The  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering will  extend  the  act  for  3  years. 
Among  other  things,  this  act  authorizes 
the  Piesident  to  curtail  or  prohibit  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  of  any  ar- 
ticle, materials,  or  supplies  for  reasons  of 
domestic  short  supply,  foreign  policy,  or 
national  seciuity.  Export  of  technical 
data  can  also  be  restricted  on  national 
security  grounds.  Authority  to  admin- 
ister the  act  rests  with  the  President  who 
ha.s  delegated  that  power  to  the  Secr*^ 
tary  of  Commerce. 

Continuing  authority  to  administer 
export  controls  is  needed  to  carry  out 
national  objectives  under  all  three  of  the 
statutory  policy  puiposes. 

Fli-st.  there  is  still  a  need  to  control 
expo.-ts  of  commodities  and  technical 
data  in  the  interest  of  US.  national  se- 
curity. Although  there  has  been  signifi- 
cant progress  toward  improving  I'ela- 
tions  with  the  Communist  bloc,  we  still 
cannot  allow  these  countries  uncon- 
trolled access  to  oiu-  strategic  products 
and  technology. 

Second,  it  remains  in  the  interest  of 
both  national  security  and  U.S.  foreign 
policy  to  maintain  restrictions  on  trade 
v.ith  North  Vietnam,  North  Korea,  and 
Cuba.  In  addition,  the  foreign  policy  au- 
thority under  the  act  is  used  to  control 
exports  of  paramilitary  items  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  to  ijnplemenl  U.N.  Secur- 
ity Council  resolutions  concerning  trade 
with  Southern  Rhodesia,  South  Africa, 
and  the  Portuguese  African  territories. 
The  critical  need  for  such  authority  was 
further  illustrated  recently  when  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Washington.  Senator  Jackson,  point- 
ed out  that  police  and  surveillance  equip- 
ment was  being  freely  exported  to  East- 
era  Emope  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Within 
2  days,  the  Secretai-y  of  Commerce  had 
appraised  the  situation  and  issued  new 
regulations  controlling  such  exports  to 
Communist  countries.  Such  a  quick  re- 
sponse to  this  issue  could  not  have  been 
forthcoming  without  the  flexible  author- 
ity contained  in  this  act. 

Finally,  the  development  of  worldwide 
commodity  shortages  diuing  the  past 
year  has  made  it  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  curtail  exports  of  cer- 
tain commodities  in  the  interest  of  pre- 
serving domestic  supplies.  Authority  to 
do  so  is  of  increasing  importance  to  the 
national  economy.  Export  controls  are 
currently  in  effect  on  ferrous  scrap  and 
on  petroleum  and  certain  petroleum 
products.  A  broad  range  of  other  com- 
modities are  currently  in  a  very  tight 
international  demand/supply  situation, 
and  this  condition  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  persist  in  some  degree  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  Although  export 
controls  are  and  sliould  continue  to  be 
viewed  as  a  raeasiu-e  of  last  resort,  It  is 
essential  that  the  President  retain  the 
authority  to  impose  them  when  abso- 
lutely necessai-y  to  deal  with  critical 
short  supply  problems. 

TECHKOLOCr  THANSFims 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that  the 
export  of  U.S.  technology  is  contribut- 
hig  to  the  military  capabiUty  of  the 
Communist  countries.  This  concern  is 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  US.  com- 
IJanies  have  recently  signed  technical 


cooperation  agreements  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  certain  East  European  gov- 
ernments calling  for  exchanges  of 
technology. 

In  my  judgment,  current  controls  over 
exports  of  technology  to  the  Communist 
countiies  amply  protect  the  national 
secuilty.  Because  access  to  tecluiologlcal 
know-how  is  in  many  instances  of 
greater  strategic  significance  than  pos- 
session of  finished  items  produced  from 
that  technology,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  exercises  a  more  restrictive 
control  over  transfers  of  technical  data 
than  commodiUes.  Accoidingly.  the 
present  Commerce  Department  regula- 
tions require  that  specific  prior  approval 
be  obtained  from  the  Department  for 
the  export  of  unpublished  technical  data 
to  Communist  destinations,  regardless  of 
the  nature  of  the  end  product  to  be  pro- 
duced. Thus,  the  Department  can  effec- 
tively scieen  out  proposed  technology 
transfers  with  strategic  implications  for 
indepth  review.  And  while  the  signing 
of  a  technical  cooperation  agreement 
with  a  Commimlst  country  does  not,  in 
itself,  require  the  speciflc  approval  of 
the  Department,  to  the  extent  that  tills 
technology  is  of  U.S.  origin  and  is  not 
generally  available  to  the  public,  which 
is  usually  the  case,  it  may  not  be  ex- 
ported without  the  Department's  prior 
approval.  The  present  license  require- 
ments, in  my  opinion,  provide  an  effec- 
tive mechanism  to  prevent  the  export  of 
U.S.  technology  that  would  be  detri- 
mental to  oiu-  national  security. 

EXPORT    LICENSING     CRFTERIA 

Suggestions  have  been  made  that  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  as  presently 
drawn,  and  the  procedures  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in  administering 
it,  do  not  adequately  protect  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  because  ex- 
ports are  permitted  that  will  aid  the  mili- 
tary establishments  of  the  Communist 
countries. 

I  believe  this  concern  to  be  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. The  Export  Administration 
Act  does  provide  ample  authority  to  con- 
trol exports  for  national  security  reasons. 
And  the  Department  of  Commerce,  with 
extensive  use  of  an  interagency  consulta- 
tive procediure,  scrutinizes  very  carefully 
each  appUcation  for  a  license  to  export  to 
a  Communist  destination.  The  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  and  State,  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  invariably 
are  involved  in  the  review  of  each  poten- 
tially significant  transaction.  This  review 
takes  into  account  such  consideiation.i 
as: 

a.  Wliat  is  the  normal  use  In  tlie  U.S.  and 
elsewllere  in  ttie  Free  World? 

b.  Is  tlie  Item  designed  for  military  pur- 
poses? Is  the  Intrinsic  nature  of  tlie  com- 
modity or  data  auch  as  to  make  It  of  sig- 
nificant u.se  to  the  milltarv?  Is  It  currently 
used  Importantly  by  the  military  establish- 
ments in  the  West?  In  the  country  for  which 
It  Is  destined? 

c.  If  the  Item  has  both  mUltary  and  civilian 
uses.  Is  the  Intended  end -use  peaceful  In 
nature? 

d.  Is  the  praspective  foreign  end-use  eii- 
eaged  iu  peaceful  or  military-oriented  worlt? 

e.  Does  the  item  Incorporate  advanced  or 
unique  technology  of  strategic  significance 
that  could  be  extracted? 

f    Is  there  a  shortage  of  the  Item  Ui  the 
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area  of  destination  that  nnecl.>  the  military 
potential? 

g.  Are  comparable  commodities  or  data 
available  to  the  country  of  desttnaTinn  out- 
side the  V.S.I  If  COCOM  controlled,  are  (hey 
:i".illab!e  outside  the  COCOM  countries? 

I  tiiink  a  review  of  liiis  nature,  made  in 
conjunction  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  other  agencies,  amply  a.ssures 
that  the  national  s^pciuity  of  the  United 
States  ii  being  properly  protected. 

INrtaACrKCV  tONSUUTAXlOWS 

With  further  respect  to  export  of 
technologj-  and  sophisticated  goods  and 
services,  concern  has  been  expressed  that 
the  Department  of  Commeice  has  not 
utilized  fully  the  interagency  consulta- 
tion provisions  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  and  has.  in  some  instances, 
ismored  the  advice  given  it.  I  can  assure 
the  House  that  the  interagency  consul- 
tative procedure  is  an  important  ele- 
ment In  the  Department's  determination 
OS  to  tviira  ihall  be  controlled  and  the 
extent  exports  shall  be  limited.  The  De- 
partment has  an  Advisoiy  Committee  for 
Export  Policy  on  which  the  interested 
agencies  are  represented  at  an  assLstant 
■^ecretarj  level.  The  agencie.5  Include  the 
Dcpart:nents  of  Agriculture.  Commerce. 
Defense.  Interior.  State.  Transportation, 
and  Treasury,  the  Atomic  Energ>-  Com- 
mission, and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  In  addition, 
there  is  an  observer  from  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency.  There  is  also,  at  the 
senior  staff  level,  an  Operating  Commit- 
tee of  tlie  Advisory  group  which  meets 
weekly  to  dlscuis  expoit  control  policy 
problems  and  signiflcaiit  individual 
transactions.  All  applications  to  export 
commodities  and  technical  data  to  the 
communist  countiies  are  proces.sed  by 
the  Department  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures establislied  in  co:isultation  with 
I  lie  advisory  agencies  represented  on  the 
Advison-  Committee  for  Export  Policy. 
If  anj-  agency  objects  to  the  proposed 
course  of  action,  it  is  given  full  oppor- 
tunity to  appeal  to  a  higher  level. 

Secretaiy  Dent  has  continued  the 
policy  of  several  of  liis  predecessors  not 
to  approve  any  ti-ansaction  so  long  as 
any  agency  has  indicated  an  intention  to 
appeal  a  recommended  couise  of  action. 
In  some  instances,  an  agency  will  object, 
but  Indicate  tliat.  because  of  the  mar- 
ginal nature  of  the  issue,  the  base  does 
not  warrant  an  appeal.  Of  some  3.000 
cases  referred  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense In  the  past  2'^  years,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  objected  to  tlie  issuance 
of  a  license  in  13  cases  but  did  not  feel 
suIHciently  stiong  about  its  objection  to 
escalate  tlie  matter  to  liigher  echelons. 
Inasmuch  as  in  each  case  the  Issue  was 
considered  a  marBinal  one  by  the  atiencv 
objecting  but  not  appealing,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  after  taking 
other  agency  views  into  account,  decided 
to  approve  the  license. 

When  an  agency  objects  and  appeals 
a  recomiuendation.  the  Issue  is  carried 
progressively  higher  until  the  disagree- 
ment is  resolved.  In  tills  process  depart- 
mental or  agency  heads  and,  if  necessary, 
the  White  House  may  be  called  upon 
to  address  the  problem.  In  this  2'i  year 
period,  a  strong  objection  to  approval 
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was  rai.sed  by  tli£  Department  of  Defense 
in  four  cases  and  Indicated  it  would 
appeal  a  contrary  action  to  higher  levels. 
In  three  of  those  cases  the  objection  was 
sustained  and  In  only  one  case  it  was 
overridden  at  the  White  House  level.  I 
believe  liiese  figures  give  some  idea  of 
how  tlie  mechanism  that  lias  long  been 
in  opei ation  has  woiked  to  safeguard  the 
natir.ii.il  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
thestiMcegic  exixirt  field. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Multinational  Corporations.  Com- 
merce Secretaiy  Dent  discus.sed  in  de- 
tail tie  procedures  followed  by  Com- 
merce and  other  agencies  in  licensing 
the  export  of  high  technology  goods. 
This  statement  is  the  best  description 
of  the  administration  of  the  act  that  I 
have  seen.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  te;a  of  Secretary  Dent's  statement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 


SUTrMFNr  OS  FitEbi.airK  a    DrNT 
iNrRODPCIION 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  your  sub- 
committee today  to  discuss  the  Department 
of  Commerce  role  In  facilitating  and  direct- 
ing OS  Investment  projects  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
the  Eastern  European  countries  with  specific 
reference  to  (at  the  administration  of  the 
export  control  program  and  (b>  coordina- 
tion with  our  European  Allies. 

Before  joing  Into  detaU  as  to  the  Depar'.- 
menfs  rule,  let  me  describe  briefly  the  Inter- 
agenc-  .-tructiire  that  has  been  established 
to  dea!  xltu  Eftst-We.si  trade  policy  que*- 
ticiis 


i-Asr-wrsr  n^Aor  policy  coiiMTrrLE 
In  the  spring  of  1973,  President  Nixon  cre- 
ated .'ill  East-West  Trade  Policy  Committee 
tmder  the  Chairmanship  of  his'then  princi- 
pal economic  advisor,  George  ShiUtz.  Chair- 
man of  the  CouncU  on  Economic  Policy  oud 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  President  also 
deslgu.'ited  me.  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  serve  as  Vice  Clialrmaa  of  the  Committee. 
Other  meiubers  of  the  East-West  Trade  Pol- 
Icy  Committee  Included:  the  Secreury  or 
State.  .Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Securlly  ASalrs.  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Cour.ctl  on  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy, and  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations.  The  Policy  Committee  has  met 
aye  times  since  Its  Inception,  the  last  meet- 
ing on  May  15  being  chaired  by  Secretary 
Simon  following  the  departure  of  Oeorge 
Shulra  from  the  Government.  As  you  know, 
the  Pre.-ident  has  only  recently  named  Mr. 
Kenneth  Rush,  his  Counsellor  for  Economic 
Policy,  to  replace  Mr.  Shultz  as  head  of  this 
activity  and  redesignated  the  lx>dy  the 
Preside!:t"s  Committee  on  East-West  Trade 
Policy.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  I 
are  designated  os  Co-Vice  Chairmen  of  the 
Committee. 

The  Policy  Committee  ha-s  a  Working 
Group  which  has  been  chaired  bv  the  Deputy 
Under  SecreUry  of  the  TreasurV  and  which 
meets  more  frequently  than  the  Committee. 
Over  the  past  year,  some  16  working  group 
meetings  have  been  held  to  take  up  a  number 
of  East-West  trade  questions,  lucludlni!- 
U5.-U.S.S.R.  cooperative  aviation  progranii 
marine  cargo  Insurance  on  shipments  to  the 
U.S.S.R..  agenda  Items  to  be  taken  up  a; 
Joint  Commission  meetluEs  with  Poland  Ro- 
mania and  the  USSR .  and  Eximbank  ac- 
tions relating  to  the  U.SSJl.  Representatives 
from  the  member  agencies  participate  as  do 
other  ?.;    T-.tneir  a^er.cles.  such  n«  the  De- 


partments of  Defense  and  A;;rlcu]ture  and 
Eximbank.  when  appropriate.  The  Working 
Group  rtlscusses  matters  of  current  couceru 
and  prepares  issues  to  be  considered  by  the 
Policy  Committee. 

The  East-West  Trade  Policy  Worltlns 
Group  has  proved  to  be  very  elfectlve  iii 
bringing  together  a  variety  of' expertise  not 
readily  avuUuble  iu  a  slngle-Atteucy  effort.  It 
has  al><i  facilltaied  coorduiaUoii '  ot  policv 
development  through  liues  into  the  U.S. 
Go\-eruiueitt  agencies  lurnUhiny  Woikli'g 
Gri.,ip  uicmberv. 

nUBEAv    or    EASr-WtST   tiaoc 

Wtihin  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
operating  entity  re-*ponslble  for  matters  con- 
ccrniug  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Uie 
People's  Republic  of  China,  and  the  Eastern 
European  countries  is  the  Bureau  of  East- 
Wcst  Tnide.  It  was  established  In  late  1972 
with  the  mission  of  expandmg  t,-ade  and 
ecoi-f-inic  relations  between  the  United 
Sta'.c>  and  the  communist  countries  of  East- 
em  Europe  and  the  USSR,  and  the  People  s 
Republic  of  China.  The  Bureau  carries  out 
this  mission  by  working  with  the  gorern- 
nienls  of  these  countries  to  create  a  frame- 
work  la  which  business  can  flourish,  bv 
•A'orking  with  the  American  btuUness  com- 
raunliy  to  encourage  and  assist  the  devel- 
opment of  profitable  business  relations  with 
the  communist  countries,  and  by  admui- 
istering  U.&  Government  e.tport  control 
regtUatlons  In  a  manner  that  Insuies  that 
U.S.  security  does  not  become  w-mpromlsed 
through  trade. 

BOt.E    IN     FACirrrATtHC     I-B-SDC 

I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  the  fiis! 
part  of  the  subject  on  which  1  liave  been 
imlled  to  testify  today.  Le..  the  role  of 
tile  Department  of  Commerce  in  facUi- 
tatlng  and  directing  U.s  investment  project - 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  Chhm  and  the  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries. Investment  projects  In  these  coun- 
tries are,  Iu  most  instances,  considerably 
dllTereut  from  what  Is  usuaUy  meant  by  that 
term  In  other  parte  of  the  world.  Direct 
equity  mrestment  by  foreign  individuals  and 
organizations  permitted  only  in  Romania 
and  Hungary,  and  then  only  on  a  mlnorltr 
basis. 

While  one  or  tn-o  other  conununist  coun- 
tries reportedly  are  currentlv  considering  the 
enactment  of  laws  that  would  permit  foreign 
investment,  the  enactment  of  auch  laws  lu 
the  foreseeable  future  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  appears 
extremely  remote.  I  have,  therefore,  in  dis- 
cussing the  role  of  the  Department  In  this 
field,  used  a  much  broader  definition  pf  "In- 
vestment project"  that  Includes  ony  lare'-' 
transaction  reqiuring  substantial  capital  In- 
vestment on  the  part  of  the  country  lu  which 
it  is  located  regardless  of  whetber'or  not  an 
American  company  can  participate  In  such 
investment  as  an  equity  partner. 

The  Deportment's  role  In  these  projects  .- 
entirely  one  of  "lacultatlou"  and  Incluae.- 
nothing  ihot  would  ittU  under  the  heading  of 
"direction."  Facilitation  takes  a  number  ol 
forms.  The  tlepartment.  through  the  Bureau 
of  East-West  Trade,  disseminates  luforma- 
tlon  on  project  opportunities,  thot  U  op- 
portunities for  the  sale  of  equipment  and 
machinery,  through  direct  contact  with  CB. 
companies,  through  Industry  associations, 
and  through  publication  lu  Depertmeotal 
magozhies.  Once  a  Brm  has  begun  actively 
to  piusue  a  project,  which  it  mav  or  may  not 
have  found  out  about  tlirough  our  dlssemi- 
imtlon  erforu,  we  stand  ready  to  assist.  If 
requested.  slioiUd  problems  develop  hi  the 
course  of  negotlatuig  and  concluding  a  con- 
tract. Assistance  often  takes  the  form  of 
serving  as  a  "middle  man"  m  flndmg  out  the 
status  of  consideration  of  a  contract  propo- 
«al.  In  transmitting  Inlomiatlon  between 
ponies,  and  sometimes  of  sugscstiiig  com- 
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promises  when  parlies  hsve  reached  an  Im- 
passe. We  occasionally  make  representatlona 
to  the  host  government  on  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  bidder  if  we  have  reaaon  to  believe  that 
they  may  be  important  to  trfic  U.3.  competi- 
tor or  that  pre^ure  la  belni;  applied  by  the 
governraenis  of  third-country  competitors. 

The  Long  Term  Agreement  between  the 
US.  and  the  USSR  to  FacUitaie  Economic. 
Industrial,  and  Technical  Cooperation,  which 
was  signed  during  the  Presidents  recent  trip 
to  Moscow,  strengthens  and  uistltutionaltzes 
the  facUltati\'e  role  of  the  VS.  Government. 
m  which  the  Department  of  Commerce  plays 
a  major  part,  by  providing  Tor  periodic  meet- 
ings to  exchange  information  and  by  givmg 
the  already  established  Joint  us-USSR  Com- 
mercial Commission  the  responsibility  for 
monitoring  Implementation  of  the  coopera- 
tlon  envisaged  in  the  agreement. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  some  specific  tfuxs 
to  illustrate  the  types  of  os^istaoce  and 
guidance  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
provided  to  the  American  biisiue&s  commu- 
nir.y  with  respect  to  major  projects  In  the 
Communist  countries. 

HIGH  BNESGY  PROOl'CTION  PROJECTS 

Dtirlng  the  October  1973  session  of  the 
Joint  US-U86R  Commercial  Commission,  the 
Soviet  Union  suggested  the  possibility  of 
cooperation  between  U-S.  firms  and  Soviet 
organizations  for  the  establishment  of  In- 
dustrial complexes  in  the  USSR  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  producta  requiring  large  amounts 
of  electric  power.  Included  would  be  produc- 
tion facilities  for  petrochemicals.  ferrooUoys, 
copper,  and  aluminum,  Tlie  erection  of  these 
facilities  would  require  the  Soviet  Union 
to  import  several  hundred  million  dollars 
worth  orequlpment  and  know-how. 

AclEuowledglng  the  potential  Importance 
of  these  and  slmilai  projects  to  future  US- 
USSR  trade  and  economic  relations,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  midertoolc  to  refer 
the  Soviet  Interest  to  potentially  Interested 
US.  firms.  During  my  ofllclal  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union  last  April,  I  presented  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  with  a  summary  of 
the  steps  the  U.S.  Government  had  taken  to 
meet  its  conunltment.  Accompanying  this 
was  a  request  for  additional  Information  on 
each  of  these  projects,  in  order  that  Ameri- 
can firms  might  have  a  clearer  picture  of 
Soviet  development  pious  for  these  indus- 
tries. In  response,  the  Soviets  provided  some 
additional  project  specifications  during  the 
May  1974  session  of  the  Joint  Commercial 
Commission  that  was  held  m  Washington, 
Commerce  is  now  lu  the  process  of  relaying 
thlfi  additional  information  to  U.S.  industry. 

AtR  TBArnC  CONTEOL  STSTEM 

Another  example  of  project  facilitation  in 
the  Soviet  Union  involves  the  current  Soviet 
plan  to  modernize  and  expand  Ita  air  traffic 
control  system.  In  this  ca«e  we  were  not 
the  conduit  for  passing  the  initial  informa- 
tion to  the  American  business  community. 

Rather,  we  are  assisting  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics. 
other  Industry  associations,  and  interested 
VS.  firms  to  develop  detailed  project  infor- 
mation: we  are  working  with  the  Department 
of  "Itansportatlon's  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration to  see  what  input  that  agency  could 
have  that  might  assist  the  competitive  po- 
sition of  UjS.  Industry:  and  we  are  continu- 
ing to  work  with  a  number  of  interested 
American  companies  to  instue  that  U.6.  ex- 
port control  regulations  are  understood  and. 
therefore,  do  not  become  a  problem  at  a 
later  point  In  negotlatlona.  Also,  we  sent  a 
trade  mission  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  April 
ihaC  Included  a  number  of  U.S,  companies 
that  manufacture  or  sell  air  traflSc  control 
equipment. 

This  project  could  mean  more  than  $100 
million  In  U5.  exports  over  a  ten  year  pe- 
riod imd  would  odd  substantially  to  the 
safety  of  all  aircraft  and  their  passengers  In 


the  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union  covered  by  the 
system,  iuclutiing  American  aircraft  and  pas- 
sengers. 

OTtlZB    aiAJOa    TSANSACnONS 

Commerce  has  also  been  active  In  facilitat- 
ing major  transactions  In  Eastern  Europe. 
Control  Data  Corporation,  the  first  US.  firm 
to  establish  a  joint  venture  under  Romania's 
1971  Foreign  Investment  Law,  worked  closely 
with  ilie  Department  in  sccnrbig  the  neces- 
^:\r,v  exporc  Ucenses. 

T>)e  Romanian  Gaveniment  has  also  re- 
(jucsied  ihe  Deportment's  assistance  In  find- 
ing American  firms  capable  of  supplying 
equipment  and  technology  for  ft  «300  million 
c\panuon  of  the  Tlrgovi.ste  steel  complex. 

In  respoiwe,  we  have  individually  con- 
tacted 50O  U.S.  equipment  suppliers  by  let- 
t-^r  and  alerted  them  to  this  potential  oppor- 
tunity. 0\'er  50  firms  have  been  provided  with 
detailed  equipment  specifications  which  were 
furnished  lo  us  by  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment. Department  officials  have  also  met 
wiih  Romanian  officials  responsible  for  car- 
rying out  the  equipment  purchases,  and 
World  Banic  officiaL-i  regarding  financing. 

Taking  Poland  as  another  example,  a  re- 
cent visit  by  a  Commerce  Department  rep- 
resentative to  thflt  country  resulted  in 
Polish  reque-its  for  U.S.  participation  In  the 
construction  of  three  bearing  plants  worth 
iti  excess  of  $100  million,  and  two  major 
canning  plants.  As  a  result  of  subsequent 
contacts  with  U.S.  firms  specializing  in  these 
areas,  several  machine  tool  manufacturers 
have  submitted  proposals  for  all,  or  part  of, 
the  bearing  plants.  The  major  U.S.  can  com- 
panies are  reviewing  the  Polish  cannmg  plant 
proposal,  and  several  potential  subcontrac- 
tors have  held  discussions  with  us. 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  presents  a 
somewhat  different  picture  in  terms  of  Com- 
merce Involvement  in  major  projects.  The 
S125  mUllon  Boeing  aircraft  and  $315  mUllon 
Kellogg  ammonia  plant  sales  (each  of  which 
required  and  received  validated  export  li- 
censes) arc  the  only  examples  thus  far  of 
U.S.  Involvement  in  major  Chinese  invest- 
ment projects  (as  defined  earlier  In  my  state- 
ment). Other  than  the  Issuance  of  export  li- 
censes, these  transactions  neither  required 
nor  received  any  facilitation  from  the  De- 
portment of  Commerce.  Our  facilitation  ef- 
forts with  respect  to  China  usually  lake  the 
form  of  providing  guidance  to  U.S.  business- 
men on  how  to  establish  contact  with  the 
Chinese  and  on  the  ways  of  doing  business 
with  tliat  country. 

I-NITEO    STATES-U.S5J.    THAOE    AND    EcrOKOMIC 
COUNCIL 

Returning  to  our  new  trade  relation^  with 
the  U.S.S.R..  both  the  Soviet  and  U.S.  sides 
at  the  Washington  Summit  meeting  In  June 
1973.  recognized  the  need  for  a  specialized 
organization  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
U.S.-Soviet  trade  development,  to  serve  the 
multiple  business  Interests  of  its  members 
and.  at  the  same  time,  strengthen  economic 
ties  between  the  two  nations.  General  Sec- 
retary Brezhnev  committed  the  Soviet  Union 
to  cooperate  in  the  development  of  such  an 
organization.  President  Nixon  pledged  the 
best  etforts  of  this  government  to  urge  Amer- 
ican business  to  cooperate  in  the  ventinre.  A 
protocol  was  signed  on  June  22,  1973.  reflect- 
ing these  views. 

Acting  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  I 
met  with  the  chief  executive  ofQcers  of  24 
major  U.S.  corporations.  These  corporations 
represented  a  broad  spectrum  of  InduKtry  and 
a  wide  geographic  distribution.  They  all  had 
a  strong  Interest  in  United  States-Soviet 
trade,  and  were  capable  of  concludhig  large- 
scale  transactions.  In  addition,  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  of  the  Chamber  o.  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  participated  in 
the  meeting,  and  agreed  to  serve  with  the 
others  as  organizing  directors. 

Following  a  series  of  conversations  with 


the  Soviets,  the  United  Statefi-U.S5.H. 
Trade  and  Economic  Council,  Inc.,  was 
legally  constituted  in  October  of  1973  as  a 
private  sector  not-for-profit  corporation  un- 
der New  York  Stale  law.  A  Board  of  Direc- 
tors consisting  of  the  26  U.S.  organizing  til- 
rectors,  and  26  high-level  Soviet  economic 
and  iiarte  o£Bcla)s  was  named.  Deputy  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Trade  Vladimir  S.  Atkhlmov 
and  Donald  M.  Kendall  became  the  Co- 
Chairmen.  The  Council  formally  opened  lor 
business  on  December  26.  1973.  in  Its  per- 
manent omces  in  New  York  under  the  presi- 
dency of  former  .^siistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Harold  B.  Scott.  A  second  Council 
omce  has  been  established  in  Moscow.  The 
C-Ainnl  held  its  first  Board  of  Directors 
mectijig  in  Washington  on  February  26. 
1B74,  The  next  Board  meeting  is  scheduled 
for  Moscow  on  October  ISth,  1974.  Mem- 
bert.hip  in  the  Council  Is  open  to  any  Amer- 
ican firm  interested  In  trading  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Membershp  fees  are  structured 
to  attract  small  firms. 

The  pjinclpal  function  of  this  Council  is 
to  eirect  direct  contacts  between  American 
businessmen  and  Soviet  economic  organiza- 
tions in  order  to  promote  two-way  trade 
between  the  two  countries.  In  that  sense,  its 
efforts  supplement  those  of  the  Bureau  of 
East-West  Trade. 
National  couNcn,  for  united  statts-chin.* 

TRADE 

A  Council  has  also  been  formed  to  pro- 
mote trade  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  In  May  J973.  with  assistance  from 
U.S.  Government  agencies,  the  private,  non- 
profit National  Council  for  US. -China  trade 
was  established  in  Washington.  Mr.  Donald 
Burnham.  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  West- 
iiighouse.  was  elected  Chah'man  of  the 
Council's  Board,  and  led  its  first  misalon  to 
Peking  last  fall.  The  membership  drive  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  encompassed  both 
large  and  small  firms  and  aimed  at  having 
a  Council  composed  of  a  broad  .spectnun  of 
U.S.  Importers  and  exporters  interested  in 
trade  with  the  PRO, 

The  Council  now  actively  serves  as  a  forum 
for  the  dl.scusslon  of  trade  issues,  as  a  focal 
point  for  busineiis  contacts,  and  for  the  dis- 
semination of  information  on  marketing  lu 
China.  It  provides  translation  and  other  serv- 
ices. With  its  coimterpart  In  the  PRC,  the 
China  Council  for  the  Promotion  of  Inter- 
national Trade,  the  Council  will  facilitate 
the  reciprocal  arrangements  of  trade  missions 
and  exhibitions  with  the  PRC.  This  Council's 
mission  also  supplements  the  efforts  of  the 
Bvirean  of  East-West  Trade. 

rXPORT  CONTROLS 

Having  set  forth  the  Department's  role 
»n  facilitating  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  PRC  and  the  East  European  countries,  I 
will  turn  now  to  the  measures  we  take  to 
assure  that  such  trade  Is  conducted  within 
the  national  security  policy  guidelines  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as 
amended. 

Section  3  of  the  Act,  in  addition  to  sUtlng 
a  policy  of  encouraging  trade,  also  sUted  that 
"It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  ...  to 
restrict  the  export  of  goods  and  technology 
which  would  nmke  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  military  potential  of  any  other  nation 
or  nations  which  would  prove  detrimental 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.' 

WHAT  IS  CONTROLLED? 

In  implementing  this  policy,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  publishes  a  set  of  regula- 
tions which  Includes  a  list  of  commodities 
and  indicates  the  destinations  to  which  they 
may  not  be  exported  or  reexported  without 
our  specific  prior  approval.  The  regulations 
also  specify  that  unpublished  technical  data, 
with  few  specific  exceptions,  may  not  be 
exported  or  reexported  to  the  USSR,  the  PRC, 
and   Eastern   Europe    <as   well   as   to   those 
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destinations  for  which  there  Is  a  general  em- 
bargo policy  such  as  Cuba  and  North  Viet- 
nam) without  the  Department's  approval. 
While  exports  of  unpublished  technical  data 
raav  be  made  to  Free  World  destinations 
without  specific  authorizations,  the  regula- 
iijus  provide  that  under  certain  circum- 
.^t.inces  the  recipient  of  such  data  must  pro- 
M:te  assurances  that  the  direct  product  of 
:he  data  will  not  be  exported  to  proscribed 
(■:^:t!:iiitiona  without  the  sjwclflc  approval  of 
Ihe  government.  In  the  case  of  the  Com- 
inniilst  countries,  the  direct  product  of  U.S.- 
orifc'in  data  Is  under  our  control,  if  It  Is  an 
internationally  (COCOM)  controlled  com- 
modity. 

Lastly,  the  regulations  provide  that  US- 
orlftn  parts  and  components  may  not  be 
used  lu  the  production  of  foreign  end  prod- 
iicis  Intended  for  export  to  the  communist 
countries  without  our  prior  approval  if  the 
end  product,  were  It  of  U.S.  origin,  would 
require  the  specific  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  direct  export  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Intended  destination. 

As  part  of  the  Department's  export  con- 
trol activities,  there  Is  an  active  compUanca 
program  designed,  not  only  to  investigate 
alleged  violations  of  our  regulations  and  to 
prosecute,  where  violations  are  proven,  but 
also  to  work  with  firms  to  facilitate  ad- 
herence to  our  control  requirements.  Our 
compliance  program  does  not  end  at  the 
water's  edge,  but  extends  abroad  to  cover 
reexports  of  U.S.-orlgln  goods  and  technol- 
ogy and  the  use  abroad  of  such  goods  and 
technology. 

The  controls  exorcised  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  impact  on  multinational  cor- 
porations lu  the  same  manner  as  they  do  on 
strictly  domestic  firms.  Our  control  is  over 
U.S.-origin  commodities  and  data;  it  is  not 
addressed  to  the  nationality  of  the  corpora- 
tion nor  to  Its  size  or  complexity  of  opera- 
tions. The  fact  that  a  subsidiary  or  affiliate 
is  located  abroad  does  not  reduce  one  bit  the 
legal  reach  of  U.S.  controls  on  exports.  Such 
firms  are  accountable  to  the  Department  for 
their  reexport  of  U.S.-origln  goods  or  tech- 
nology and  for  their  use  of  U.S.  origin  tech- 
nology and  face  compliance  action  for  vio- 
lation the  same  as  do  domestic  firms. 

COCOM  ORGANIZATION 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  Commerce 
regulations  Include  a  list  of  commodities 
that  may  not  be  exported  without  our  spe- 
cific prior  approval.  Except  for  commodities 
under  short  supply  export  control,  the  vast 
majority  of  these  items  also  are  controlled 
by  the  14  other  Free  World  countries  that 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  an  in- 
ternational export  control  structure  known 
as  COCOM.  This  organization  Is  composed  of 
our  NATO  partners,  except  Iceland,  and 
Japan.  Organised  in  1949.  COCOM  Is  an  In- 
formal, non-treaty  body  that  maintains  a 
list  of  commodities  which  it  is  agreed  are  oj 
strategic  sigtiificance  and  whose  export 
should  be  controlled.  Each  participating 
country,  of  course,  maintains  the  right  to 
control  additional  commodities  if  it  so  de- 
sires. There  is  also  agreement  to  control 
technical  data  relating  to  the  production 
of  the  Items  under  International  control. 

COCOM  periodically  reviews  the  list  of 
strategic  items  to  make  additions  represent- 
ing new  technological  advances  and  to  re- 
move those  Items  which  have  become  avail- 
able to  the  communist  countries  through 
their  own  sources  or  which  for  other  reasons 
have  lost  their  strategic  significance.  The 
last  review  was  completed  in  September. 
1972,  and  the  next  one  Is  scheduled  to  be- 
gin this  fall.  Under  the  COCOM  rules  of 
procedure,  It  takes  unanimous  agreement 
of  the  countries  participating  in  the  review 
to  remove  commodities  from  the  list  or  to 
add  new  coimnodltlea  to  it.  When  COCOM 
was  first  established,  the  list  of  commodities 


under  multilateral  control  was  quite  exten- 
sive. 

Over  the  years,  a  succession  of  reviews  hna 
narrowed  the  list  drastically  so  that  now  it 
covers  a  hard  core  of  munitions  and  nuclear 
energy  itema  and  a  highly  selective  list  of 
high  technology  equipment  and  materials 
that  have  significant  military  as  well  as 
clviltan  uses.  It  Is  too  early  to  predict  the 
outcome  of  the  pending  COCOM  list  review, 
but  if  p.iFt  reviews  are  any  basis  for  Judging, 
there  will  very  likely  be  some  modest  modi- 
fication— oddltloit-s  as  well  as  reductions. 
Tliese  will  reflect  both  technological  ad- 
vances hi  the  communist  countries  and 
changmg  military  uses  in  the  West. 

1  would  like  to  stress  one  poUit  regarding 
the  commodities  on  the  COCOM  list.  The 
fact  that  a  particular  commercial  item  Is 
under  international  control  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  embargoed  for  export  lo  a  com- 
munist counir\-.  If  a  participating  country, 
having  received  an  application  to  export  a 
COCOM-controUed  commodity  to  a  com- 
munist destination,  determined  to  Its  own 
satisfaction  that  the  Item  will  be  used  for  a 
peaceXtil  purpose,  it  can  transmit  the  perti- 
nent facts  concerning  the  transaction  to  a 
workUig  body  of  COCOM  that  meets  regularly 
In  Paris  and  seek  the  views  of  the  Other  mem- 
ber countries.  If  tiie  countries  participating 
in  the  review  of  a  transaction  agree  with  the 
submitting  country  that  the  transaction  is 
for  a  peaceful  purpose,  the  transaction  cau 
be  approved. 

UNIUITERAL    CONTROLS 

TJie  fact  that  the  list  of  commodities  under 
control  for  national  security  reasons  is  close- 
ly aligned  to  the  COCOM  list  Is  not  an  acci- 
dent. Congress,  In  1972.  amended  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  lo  require  the 
removal  of  unilateral  controls  if  the  con- 
trolled Items  are  available  without  restric- 
tion from  sources  out<;lde  the  United  States 
in  signlficaut  quantities  and  comparable  in 
quality  to  those  produced  in  the  United 
States,  except  that  controls  could  remain  in 
effect  if  adequate  evidence  is  presented  to 
demonstrate  that  the  absence  of  control 
woiUd  prove  detrimental  to  the  national 
security. 

The  bopartment  was  required  by  the  1972 
amendment  to  report  to  the  President  and 
to  Congress  within  nine  months  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  amendment  and  to 
list  the  commodities  and  technical  data  re- 
maining under  unilateral  control  together 
w^th  the  reasons  for  continuing  such  control. 
This  was  a  clear  mandate  to  reduce  our  con- 
trols to  the  multilaterally  controlled  COCOM 
level  unless  there  was  positive  evidence  to 
Indicate  that  continued,  unilateral  control 
was  demonstrably  necessary  for  national  se- 
curity reasons. 

We  reported  on  the  due  dale  that  the  list 
of  unilaterally  controlled  commodity  entries 
had  been  reduced  from  550  to  73.  and  we 
gave  the  reasons  for  retaining  controls  over 
these  73.  Many  of  the  latter  were  specialty 
items  with  direct  military  application  and 
no  commercial  significance.  Others  were 
'•basket"  entries  containing  an  unknown 
number  of  individual  commodities,  some  of 
which  were  militarily  significant.  Our  sub- 
sequent review  of  the  73  remainhag  unliat- 
eraUy  controlled  entries  has  resulted  in 
RtWitional  decontrols  where  specific  Items  of 
a  pfeaccful  nature  could  be  Identified. 

Insofar  as  unilateral  controls  over  tech- 
nical data  were  concerned,  the  basic  problem 
Is  that  data  related  to  the  production  of 
peaceful  goods  In  many  instances  also  relates 
to  the  production  of  products  of  a  strategic 
nature.  To  decontrol  the  former  creates  a 
real  danger  that  the  latter  would  escape 
proper  control.  Continued  screening  of  pro- 
posed technology  transfers  mitigates  against 
this  happening,  and  we  expect  that  we  will 
have  to  continue  to  control  the  export  of 


a  good  deal  of  technical  data,  even  where 
the  end  product  Is  peaceful,  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  that  the  data  will  provide  a 
significant  step  up  la  the  production  of  more 

sensitive  prodticts. 

INTERACENCT  CONSULTATIOKS 

Tlie  interagency  consultative  procedure  i'^ 
an  Important  element  in  the  Department's 
determination  as  to  what  shall  be  controlled 
and  the  extent  exporU  shall  be  limited. 

Section  5(Ai  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Art  requires  us  to  seek  information  and 
advice  on  these  iubjects  from  the  several 
executive  deportments  and  agencies  con- 
cerned with  aspects  of  our  domestic  and  for- 
eign policies  and  operations  having  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  exports.  Accordingly,  the 
department  has  an  Advisory  Committee  for 
Export  Policy  on  which  the  interested  agen- 
cies are  represei  ted  at  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary level.  The  agencies  Include  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  Commerce.  Defense,  In  - 
terior.  State.  Transportation,  and  Treasury. 
the  Atomic  Energy  Conunission  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
In  addition,  there  Is  an  observer  from  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  There  Is  also 
at  the  senior  staff  level,  an  OperatUig  Com- 
mittee of  the  Advisory  group  which  mee..^ 
weekly  to  discuss  export  control  policy  prob- 
lems  and  significant  individual  transactions. 
All  applications  to  export  commodities  and 
technical  dota  to  the  communist  countries 
are  processed  by  the  Department  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  established  In  con- 
sultation with  the  advisory  agencies  repre- 
sented on  the  Advisory  Committee  for  Ex- 
port Policy. 

Under  these  procedures,  certain  applica- 
tions are  processed  by  the  Department's  Office 
of  Export  Administration  (OEA)  without 
consultation  with  lU  advisory  agencies;  some 
are  processed  after  Informal  consultation 
with  one  or  more  of  the  advisory  agencies, 
and  the  remainder  are  processed  only  after 
formal  consultation  with  the  agencies. 

To  the  extent  possible,  the  Department 
seeks  to  formulate  specific  guidelines  that 
set  forth  crlterio  for  the  approval  or  demal 
of  applications.  Proposals  for  such  guide- 
lines are  referred  to  the  Operating  Committee 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  Export  Policy, 
and  If  all  interested  agencies  agree  that  ap- 
plications for  a  specific  commodity  or  group- 
ing of  commodities  may  tie  approved  or  de- 
nied without  further  consultation  with  tlie 
agencies,  "a  delegation  of  authority"  to 
OEA  Is  issued.  Examples  of  commodities  in 
this  category  Include  certain  field  effect 
translBtors,  electronic  capacitors,  Irequency^ 
synthesizers  and  coaxial  alternators.  This 
delegation  sets  forth  parameters  within 
which  action  may  be  taken. 

However,  an  application  to  export  a  com- 
modity covered  by  such  a  delegation  la  not 
routinely  handled.  The  application  first  is 
analyzed  by  a  licensing  ofilcer  who.  from  a 
technical  standpoint,  determines  if  the  com- 
modity or  data  proposed  for  export  does  lail 
within  the  delegation  of  authority,  and  is 
sppropriate   for    the    intended   end    use. 

Based  on  this  analysis,  a  licensing  recom- 
mendation is  made,  these  technical  judg- 
ments and  the  recommendotioiu  are  then 
reviewed  by  other  officers  for  consistency 
with  established  policy  and  for  identifica- 
tion of  any  particular  features  or  problems 
that  would  necessitate  Interagency  review. 
Applications  approved  or  dented  In  accord- 
ance with  the  delegation  of  authority  re- 
ceive a  final  screening  by  a  senior  official  in 
OEA  Just  prior  to  mailing  the  license  or 
denial  notice  to  the  applicant. 

In  the  recent  past,  certain  of  the  ngencles 
tliat  advise  the  Department,  particularly  the 
Department  of  Defense,  have  been  reluctant 
to  concur  in  the  Issuance  of  guidelines 
that  would  permit  the  approval  of  applica- 
tions under  a  delegation  of  authority.  While 
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th<!y  agree  Hint  rormal  review  In  the  Inter-  F   Is  lliere  a  shortage  of  the  Item  In  the  see  that  o:  those  3.00O  cases,  the  Department 

ngencsr  stniclure  Is  not  necessary,  they  pre-  area  of  Sestlnatlon  that  aflects  the  mUltary  of  Defense  objected  to  the  Issuance  of  a  11- 

r^^,'''.■.  f  r.iJ.'l,"    '"'i^';;,'""  '5*'  "J^  potential?  cease  in  13  cais  but  did  not  feel  sufflclen.lr 

re'-rl.ed  fi.r  tpeciic  commodities  and  to  be  a.  Are    comparable    coimcodUes    or   data  strong  about  its  objecuon  to  escalate   the 

*,     "  "".  OPP^""""?  *''"'"•   'o  concur  In  available  to  the  country  of  destination  out-  matter  to  higher  echelons.  Inasmuch  oa  ;ir 

.lie  sper.flc  trr.n.-actlon  or  to  request  tornMl  side  the  US  ?  It  COCOM  controlled,  are  they  each  cf..ve  Uie  Issue  was  considered  a  mar- 

:r,!e^,.^pnr■y   levlew    Erampie,   of  commott-  av.illab:e  outside  the  COCOM  countries?  ginal  one  b  •  tlie  agency  oblectln"  but  not 

,Vr"^t^.n.n,^  .?-"■•',."!'  '■'^'"  '"^  COKSULTATIOK  WITH  tNOLsnT  appealing,    the    Department    of   commerce. 

"L,r,Tr;"c'?,.,"r  ^r^\r':'^T^^'%:  ^  developing  information  that  will  permit  T^.T^o'^rj^V^^V^Z'  "'='  "^"'"■•' 

cnraers.  and  certain  tyre-  of  computers  and  "'  '^  ■^•K«  "'•  P"P"  "'^'^l™-  <»•  D'P"'-  The  tr  ble  iSr-ier  sboi^^rat  a  sror.  ,.b 

reialed  equlprnent.  A  memnr-ndum  is'sent  """    ^''nTOlts    eMten,.lvely    with    Industry,  jrc'  on  -noDrovaTwariMsed  iS  four^^^^ 

to  the  .gene,  thxt  has  ie:..,est,d  consult.-  ™"'  currently  .,re  so. en  government-mdus-  ^' a1"a     the  IXl?cUna  kcen^v^rd^cL^^? 

tlon.  and  the  npplloallon  Is  not  proces«Kl  ]'y    '"-n"'™'    «d>l«ry    committees,    estab-  would    Jpoen;   a   coiuLf  actfon   t^^^^ 

■or  approval   until   .h,.t  agency  concurs  In  '!''"''  P"""/!':  >o  the  1972  ameuUments  to  ^^^=  I  f^hree  nr°  osTci^s  ?he  oblection 

the  propo«d  action   Theje  applications  ,l*i  '''^if'"^^  Admm.s.r.itlon  Act.  In  addition.  '^^  tn'ia.nerand  In  oiwrone  caf^S 

are  i^eened  by  a  senior  ofUcial  in  OEA  prior  '"«  Ma>'»"  flmis  are  consulted  on  technical  ;,".,taa,°„''t?  "e   Wh^'e   Borne  levc'^. 

to  malllne  of  the  llren-e  mntiers    and    forelfn    availability    of    com-  ,„;-,,"-...,    ""'■«   """^c   level.  Tli. 

Applicaflon,   nu."™y   i.o,    be   proce,..e^  .-nodmes  undernce:...f.g  control.''  "it  de?'  "r/^a  ^S^!.rrThe  ^^pe^ti;' 

under  either  the  del,?t,„on  of  suMiorllv  or  ^h'  formal  te-h,,lcr.l  advisory  committees  ^carribehc"e  these  flrrS  give  Sme  idea 

the    informal    consultation    procedures    are  "■'"   regularly  and   have  been   cleared  for  bf  how  the  nechaSlL  we  hafe  f..?B  hai  in 

documented  for  formal  consideration  by  the  =«!»»  '°.  'f™"^  c  assined  Inlormalion  so  ope,^,i„,..  has  >■  oTed  to  si-egwd^he  na- 

Operatlng  Committee  of  the  Advisory  Com-  '"l"; '^'>„,""  ^  ""  "a^lmiun  use  to  the  ,'^„,^  interests  of  the  Unlted^States  h.  ?l>e 

mittee  for  Export  Policy.  The  document  de-  "'P"""^'"-                 ^                    ^           ,  strategic  export.field. 

scribes  the  propo-ed   IrnnsBctlon.   Identifies  „  ^""^  industry  members  were  chosen  from  j,r    ciiairmrji     that  concludes  mv  ores- 

th.   intrinsic   use   potential,   ir.cludlnj  any  fl,"'  .IS'Jh"  .'""'"•  «^'"«"^  ""^-^oj;-  en.atloS.  I T^  «ady  to Tr^  to  anl^erTny 

possible  military  use.  and  the  end  u,e  pat-  1"^  '„,:'"i,:"''-"'^  members  serve  as  Indl-  questions  the  mrnibers  of  Se  SubCOTiSloee 

tern,  sets  forth  tUe  policy  aspects  and  rec-  I""*'"".    "<"    »-•    ccnipnny    representatives,  ^^  f,^,.^                                       ouucommittee 

ommeuds    a    course    of    action      There    Is  They  were  cht~en  for  their  technical  knowl-  „„.,h,.  ,,   „  „              ,   ,. 

thorough  dlscuKlon  of  the  transaction  at  a  "'^i'  '""  "'"'^  ■"  ">=  committees  their  own  ""'  ""  "I   H.^"!^''  "^<^,'"J  "°'»JCIior^ 

meetlnl  attended  by  senior  stall  «preint.°  "Perll«.  Also,  by  their  charters,  the  com-  ?"  ^''''''S°l"a"Zit:;^  f.      "V"""* 

lives  of  those  agencies  that  have  an  interest  "'!"<•'»  serve  strlrily  m  an  advisory  capacity  •'  'Pl'^o.al.  uith  disposition  tHcrea) 

In  the  proposed  transaction  '"  ■"'  Depart-r.ent.  Their  reports  receive  the  iJuil*  IS72-Juiie  II.  I974| 

The  Dep.irtm.nts  of  Defense  and  State  and  '""''    '■'^l""'    consideration,    but    the    final  Commertf 

the  Atomic   Enerev   Commission   are   Invar-  J^'"!*^™!  on   ihe  Issues  Is  reserved  for  the                 Trial  crises 3,000 

lably  represented    There  !«  nl-o  an  observer  "''"'"'uncn:.  "s  It  should  be.                                 Objected  but  not  appealed IS 

from  the  Central  Intelligence  Apency.  Other  applicatjok  paoctssiNo  ti.me                    Oierriacn   jg 

ai-encles.  such  as  NA.'vA  and  il.e  Departments  One   other  aspect   of   the   export   co'i'rol     0''J«"-«1  and  appealed 4 

of  Transporiotloii  and  Inurlor.  attend  when  prcgr.im  dese-ves  mention.  I  believe  very  few     "'"ridden _          4 

matters  of  Interest  to  tbetn  are  on  the  aiten-  p-D-1uceis   of   good.s   under  control    fo-   na-     Sustained  _ 3 

da.  After  hearing  the  ad'.  Ice  of  the  var'lous  tional  .'.ecurltv  reasons  will  dispute  the  .vate-  Toal  no  of  cnscs  denied  (All  sgendei 

apencles.    the    chairm.sn    of    the    Operating  ment  that  there  are  potential  strategic  uses  "greed  1  ; 

Committee  r-roromendi  a  ccriirrf  or  action.  If  for  these  Items.  This  means  that  applications      '"^    -- I»3 

oil  Interested  agencies  concur  in  this  recom-  to  enport  such  comnodltles  to  Communist     '"^   'M 

mciidatlon.  it  Is  forwartled  to  the  Director  destinations  are  scrutinized  very  carefullv      i!"*  's:  o!  June  30) 83 

of  the  omce  of  Export  Administration  for  as  Ls  evident  from  my  remarks  so  far.  ThU  There  are  ten  Commerce  cases  iKndlne  on 

to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  East -West  quen-.ly  become  understandably  Impatient,  speciiiig  which  ther»  has  been  no  decision 

Trade  for  decision    If  any  agency  objects  to  We  are  very  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  a  decision, 

the  proposed  course  of  action.  It  u  given  full  prolonged    del.iy    In    reaching    a    licensing  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  FmallJ-,  Mr.  Prcsl- 

opportunity  to  appeal  to  a  higher  level.  deci.,ioa  can  be  a  serious  comjietitive  dls-  ciciit.  I  mu£t  express  my  concern  with  re- 

I  have  continued  the  policy  of  several  of  advantage  to  a  U.S.  exporter.  Although  a  gaici  to  provisions  In  this  bill  callinK  for 
my  predecessors  not  to  approve  any  transac-  large  proportion,  roughly  60  percent,  of  ap-  the  Secietar?  Of  Comnierce  to  monitor 
lion  w  long  as  any  agency  ha^  Indicated  an  pllcr.tlons  Involving  exports  to  CommnJit  a„d  TsVt  e  rJLrto  nnT^fh  eor,t,-^^?  f^^ 
intention  to  appeal  a  recommended  course  destinations  ivre  processed  In  IE  working  days  IIt,  '■'^«''?  ."PO™  on  both  contiacts  for 
of  action.  In  some  Instances,  an  agency  will  according  to  .1  recent  survey  the  renmliider  anticipated  experts  of  nonagricul- 
object.  but  indicate  that,  because  of  the  mar-  i.-.ke  considerably  longer.  tural  commodities  in  tight  supply,  and 
glnal  nature  of  the  Issue,  the  case  does  not  These  are  for  the  most  part,  trcnsactlons  '"'"tllfr  requiring  the  Secretaiy  to  pub- 
warrant  an  appeal.  The  chairman's  recom-  tli.it  involve  high  technology  items  and  pre-  "sh  certain  analyses  with  respect  to 
mendatlon.  then,  goes  forward  to  the  Dlrec-  sent  particul  .r  policy  problems.  Detente  has  commodities. 

tor.    OEA     OS    mentioned    above.    When    an  Increa'ed  the  interest  of  US.  firms  m  selling  While  I  fully  acree  that  there  is  a  nwd 

agency  objects  and  appeals  a  recommenda-  such  Items  to  'lie  Communist  cmmirl<.«  «nrt  .„  —i.    .    ■           .•.■        "lat  tlierc  is  a  neea 

tlon.  the  i-.-ie  is  carried  progressively  higher  this  In  turn  ha    resuUed  In  a  LrZ    olume  L°  ^^".'"'f' ".*  ''.',"^^."*  "^^^^  ?"  ""V""" 

untll   the  disagreement  Is  resolved.  In  thf  or  cases  In  this  commodity  area            '""""«  mestic  supply  situation,  and  thus  ellec- 

process  Departmental  or  efeiicy  heads  and.  if  We  are  addressing  this  problem  of  exces-  ^^^'■^  timely  and  accurate  governmental 

necessary,   the   White  House  may   be  called  sive  processing  time.  Through  the  applica-  decisions,  I  fear  that  the  net  result  of 

upon  to  address  the  problem  tion  of  additional  resources,  more  extensive  these  provisions  will  be  to  further  con- 

iK-rNSTNc  coNsmras-noscs  "s"  of  automatic  data  processing,  and  pro-  fuse  an  already  muddled  domestic  cco- 

Involved    In    the   decision    to   approve   or  ^edural  Innovations,  te  hope  to  avoid  the  nomic  picture, 

reject  an  application  for  a  communist  de--  „"^,'?I  "^'^'^  ""'  P'^S""  ">»  '"P""  com-  I  will  first  addre.ss  myself  to  the  re- 

linatlou  are  such  considerations  as:  m  iniiy.  O'aii'emer.t  for  mnnitorinir  nnrt  rmKHeHinfr 

A.  What  is  the  norn,r.l  use  In  the  OS  and  ^'  =>"  """  ^'■=^'  cons.-lous  of  the  need  for  2^  „  "     .' '".j","^™^"^''™  publishmg 

cl-ewbere  In  tic  Free  World'>  "'   "^  "e   responsive   to  an  applicants  en-  f^"  °"  '•0"'iactfor  exports  and  antlcl- 

B  I.  .h.  i,.m  rt..(„„.^  »„.  .„.  '!"">  '^  '■°  ""c  status  of  his  cose  and  of  the  VatetS  exports.  The  Commerce  Depait- 
poL'  iL  the  mtri?s?c.ltu4"'f  th?  «m"  ?P'«'"''™"™=  ">at  may  lead  to  denlafoFa  "icnt  monitored  contracts  for  exports  of 
ii^ty^r  d:tr."uch'L^"^°e  iT'of  Si":  national  ^s^cumTl.'t'r?  .^T'''"''''?,"'  °'  f"f """'«'  P^ducts  and  ferrous  scrap 
n.Bcant  use  to  the  mU.taryv  Is  It  current?,  Smrt^nd  «h,T,!,^,„f.Jl".''  Whcants  last  summer,  and  found  that  such  con- 
ned importantly  by  the  mUltary  establlah'-  Sj^aJASaS'^'T^ld  1  J^S  c'oLclud'lSlt  *''^"'  *'"?-  ""'*  ^  ""  "^^-^^  on  what 
ments  in  the  west?  In  the  country  for  which  my  prSnt^n  to  draw  W  ySir  attent mn  T''  '"  '^J''  """""y  eJ^PO'ted.  Thus, 
It  Is  destined?  the  ubie  we  are  submitting  for  the  record  '""'^^^'^  "^  anticipated  exports,  not  to 

C   If  the  Item  h««  both  mUltary  and  civil-  as  part  of  this  testimony.  This  table  graph-  """Uo"  policy  decisions  based  on  such 

Inn  uses,  u  the  Intended  end-use  peaceful  Ically  shows  the  outcome  of  our  eHorts  In  data,  will  likely  be  misleading,  and  would 

In  nature?  going  through  the  above  coiiiultative  pro-  trigger  considerable  speculation  in  do- 

D    Is  the  prospective  foreign  end-user  en-  cedures  for  the  past  two  and  one-half  years,  mestic  markets  that  could,  in  turn    lead 

goted  In  peaceful  or  miiitary-onented  wortf  The  uble  deals  with  the  disposition  of  to    the    imposition    of    export    controls 

E  Does  the  Item  Lncorporate  advanced  or  «ome  3.0OO  applications  for  the  export  of  which    «ouId    have    been    unnecessary 

unique  technology  of  strategic  signlflcance  Items  on  the  controlled  commodity  list  to  othenvife.  In  sliort  such  daU  could  well 

that  could  be  ex'racted?  a  Communist  countr,   destination.  Ton  can  rcjuH    ,:,    Ihe    lype    of    decTsimZaWn" 
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characterized  by  the  Governments  han- 
dling of  last  year's  soybean  embargo. 

I  have  even  greater  reservations 
about  requiring  the  Secretary  to 
publish  certain  analyses,  particularly 
those  on  the  probable  duration  of  short- 
ages, and  on  worldwide  supplies  of 
commodities  being  monitored  under  this 
bill's  earlier  provisions.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  limited  access  to  foreisn  sup- 
ply/demand data,  and  any  published 
analysis  purporting  to  be  based  on  such 
data  would  be  little  better  than  nonsense. 
If  there  is  anything  that  our  domestic 
supply  situation  needs  less  than  addi- 
tional tminformed  economic  forecasluig. 
it  does  not  readily  come  to  mind. 

The  committee  has  placed  language 
in  its  report  stating  tliat  the  Secretary 
need  not  publish  an  analysis  which 
"would  have  serious  adverse  conse- 
quences due  to  highly  volatile  markets 
for  the  material  involved  ".  and  stresses 
that  the  Secretary  need  not  disclose  In- 
formation as  to  the  timing  or  diu'ation  of 
export  controls.  However,  It  Is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  situation,  in  which  a  short- 
age was  either  anticipated  or  its  dura- 
tion predicted,  that  would  not  lead  di- 
rectly to  speculation  as  to  the  imposi- 
tion or  duration  of  controls  themselves, 
and  thus  bring  about  the  very  situation 
to  which  the  committee  has  addressed 
its  concern,  r  am  reasonably  certain  that 
the  market  will  react  to  such  Informa- 
tion by.  In  the  first  case,  accelerating  ex- 
ports in  anticipation  of  later  restrictions. 
and  In  the  latter,  by  hoarding  inventories 
In  anticipation  of  the  lifting  of  controls, 
thus  exacerbating,  or  prolonging,  any 
short  supply  situation. 

Finally,  I  submit  that  we  are  asking 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  peer 
Into  a  crystal  ball  wliich  neither  they  nor 
any  other  Government  agency,  and  I 
Include  the  Congress,  possess.  I  think 
the  record  of  the  last  few  months  clearly 
shows  that  economists  and  assorted  other 
statistical  sorcerers  have  proven  re- 
markably Incapable  of  forecasting  what 
may  happen  In  the  futiu-e.  To  expect 
anything  different  from  Government 
forecasts  Just  because  they  have  the 
official  seal  of  approval  is  to  mislead  our- 
selves and  the  American  people. 

I  want  as  much  as  anyone  to  see  the 
Department  of  Commerce  exercise  its 
export  control  authority  based  on  the 
best  Information  available,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  committee  Is  moving 
In  the  right  direction  in  asking  the  Sec- 
retary to  perform  analyses  In  the  short 
supply  area.  I  am  Just  as  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  publishing,  first,  analyses  of 
the  probable  duration  of  shortages,  and 
second,  "anticipated  exports  "—which 
when  coupled  with  domestic  supply  and 
demand  Is  tantamount  to  predicting 
domestic  shortages — would  serve  to  pro- 
long, or  even  create,  such  a  shortage 
This  would  not  only  faU  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  our  Nation's  economy 
but  would  contravene  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  when  we  placed  the  short  sup- 
Ply  authority  in  this  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  coasent 
that  a  letter  from  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  of  oiu-  debate  of  this 
export   control   legislation.   This   letter 


outlines  the  views  of  AFBA— views  to 
which  I  sul>scrlbe. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  pilnted  In  the  Recobb. 
as  follows: 

AT.IERICAN  Farm  Bl-seau  FEOERA'nON. 

July  30,  1974. 
Hon.  ROBEP.T  W,  Pacxwood. 
vs.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  Packwood:  S.  3792.  a  bill  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Export  Admlulstra- 
tion  Act  of  1969.  is  likely  to  reach  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  later  this  week.  This  bill.  If  en- 
acted, would  Increase  the  authority  of  the 
Executive  Branch  to  Impose  export  controls 
on  agricultural,  and  other  commodities. 

On  January  17.  1974.  the  elected  voting 
delegates  of  the  member  State  Farm  Bureaus 
adopted  the  foUo'.vlng  policy: 

"We  encourage  action  tit  both  domestic 
and  international  levels  to  ensure  fanners 
the  riijht  to  offer  their  produce  for  sole  on 
world  markets.  We  oppose  any  proposal  to 
limit  or  control  exports  of  U.3.  agricultural 
commodities." 

We  represent  23  million  member  famUles 
and  oppose  agricultuml  export  controls  for 
the  following  reasons: 

( 1 1  Farmers  and  nonf armers  alike  bene- 
fited from  an  upsurge  In  agricultural  e.tports 
to  an  all-time  high  of  over  520  billion  dur- 
ing the  1973-74  fiscal  .year.  Increased  out- 
put— made  possible  by  export  sales — means 
lower  average  production  costs  on  farms. 
This  leads  to  higher  incomes  for  farmers  and 
lower  food  costs  for  consumers  A  hl^h  level 
of  agricultural  exports  has  a  favorable  effect 
not  only  on  the  net  Incomes  of  the  producers 
of  the  commodities  exported  but  also  on  the 
Incomes  of  producers  of  other  form  com- 
modities and  the  Incomes  of  workers  em- 
plo.ved  In  transportation  and  other  export- 
related  Industries.  The  dollars  earned  by 
commercial  exports  are  critically  Important 
to  our  country's  International  balance  of 
payments.  Further  Increases  In  agricultural 
exports  will  be  needed  m  the  years  ahead 
to  pay  for  expanding  Imports  of  petroleum 
and  other  essential  raw  materials. 

121  Export  controls,  like  price  ceilings, 
deal  with  the  sympfoms  of  Inflation  and 
divert  attention  from  the  neea  for  a  direct 
attack  on  our  economic  problems  through 
effective  action  to  reduce  excessive  govern- 
ment spending. 

(31  Export  controls  Involve  the  compulsory 
allocation  of  supplies  by  government.  Thev 
cannot  do  this  job  as  weU  as  market  prices. 
Such  controls  also  are  an  instrument  for 
politicizing  foreign  trade  policies.  They  can 
lead  to  the  allocation  of  exports  for  diplo- 
matic and  strategic  objectives  not  related 
to  economic  efficiency.  PolltlclEed  trade 
policies  make  It  hnposslble  for  our  country 
and  others  to  gain  the  full  benefiu  Inherent 
In  mutually  advantageous  trade  conducted 
with   a   minimum   of   restrictions. 

(41  The  Imposlllon  of  export  controls  on 
certain  agricultural  commodities  In  1973 
was  a  disastrous  mistake.  The  long-run  re- 
sult win  be  a  loss  of  some  hard-won  markets: 
many  foreign  buyers  confronted  by  brokeii 
sales  contracts  have  lost  faith  In  the  de- 
pendability of  tlie  U.S.  as  a  aource  of  sup- 
plies. As  a  result,  the  effectiveness  of  US 
representatives  In  International  trade  nego- 
tiations has  been  reduced,  and  It  will  be 
harder  to  persuade  foreign  countries  to 
lower  their  barriers  to  Imports  of  our  com- 
modities. 

We  also  oppose  export  controls  on  fertiliz- 
ers, a  nonagrlcultural  commodity  but  one 
of  great  concern  to  American  farmers  and 
ranchers.  Government  price  controls  were 
the  primary  cause  of  recent  shortages  of 
ferllllzers.  They  encouraged  exports  and 
reduced  Imports  of  fertilizer  materials.  Ex- 
port controls  on  fertuizers  would  be  un- 
desirable because  they  would  load  to  foreign 


retaliation  against  our  agricultural  exports 
and  reduce  our  fertiliser  Imports. 

Tlie  Export  Administration  Act  of  196Q 
should  be  extended  in  order  to  authorize 
controls  over  exports  of  certain  strategic 
materials  and  technology  related  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  However,  we 
urge  you  (l)  to  vole  for  revision  of  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1969  to  make 
It  abundantly  clear  that  this  Act  shalf  not 
provide  authority  for  Imposing  e.vport  con- 
trols on  agricultural  commodities  and  <2i 
to  vote  agumst  oil  proposals  to  impose  ex- 
port controls  on  fertilizers. 

Your   support   of    our   position    on   these 
issues  win  be  of.Jieneflt  to  urben  consum- 
er;; as  well  as  fa'fmers  and  ranchers  and  will 
be  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

JoHK  C.  Datt. 
Director,  Covgrcssional  Jtelations. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
newal of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
and  amendments  we  are  voting  on  today 
is  flawed  by  a  misplaced  effort  to  deal 
with  a  pressing  foreign  trade  problem: 
that  of  competition  for  resources  from 
other  nations.  Attempting  to  deal  with 
tlie  problem  of  shortages  through  export 
controls  rather  than  the  marketplace  is 
a  means  which  can  only  exacerbate  the 
problem. 

For  the  past  three  decades  the  Con- 
gress has  passed  legislation  which  has 
had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  barriers  to 
trade  which  were  erected  during  the 
1930s  and  1940's.  The  result  has  been  an 
enormous  Increase  in  international  com- 
merce, and  an  unprecedented  increase  in 
intei-national  prosperity. 

This  bill  represents  a  step  backward  in 
that  process  which  could  act  to  diminish 
U.S.  prosperity  by  inviting  retaliation  by 
other  nations  who  may  feel  uncomfort- 
able when  the  U.S.  consumer  is  com- 
peting for  resources  within  his  own 
market. 

Tlie  bill,  as  amended,  would  make  it 
easier  to  impose  controls  on  exports  by 
eliminating  the  condition  tliat  there  be 
an  abnormal  foreign  demand  for  the 
goods  in  question,  which  I  believe  to  be 
an  appropriate  condition.  As  we  have  al- 
ready seen  to  our  detriment,  in  the  case 
of  wage  and  price  controls,  a  pow-er  in 
existence  is  a  power  which  •nould  be  used. 
The  vast  armies  of  special  Interests  would 
guarantee  that  such  power  would  be  exer- 
cised. 

Moreover,  the  bill  would  permit  the 
imposition  of  export  fees:  a  step  which 
the  committee  itself  admits  is  of  doubtful 
constitutionality  given  the  specific  lan- 
guage of  article  I.  section  9.  clause  5.  of 
the  Constitution  prohibiting  duties  on 
exports  from  any  state. 

The  remedy  for  shortages  is  not  con- 
trols—we  have  seen  the  costly  conse- 
quences of  controls  in  3'i  yeai-s  of  ex- 
perience with  wage  and  price  controls. 
The  only  answer  which  works  bi  the  long 
run  is  free  markets:  free  markets  wui 
provide  the  Incentive  to  Increase  supplies 
thereby  providing  goods  and  services  to 
all  who  want  them  at  the  lowest  price 
possible.  Given  free  markets,  the  United 
States  is  in  a  better  position  to  compete 
in  international  market*  than  most  other 
nations:  only  Uie  intervention  of  con- 
trols such  as  proposed  In  this  bill  could 
diminish  our  natural  competitive  advan- 
tage. 
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Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  STEVENSON,  Mr.  President.  I 
^•icld  to  Die  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  B.AYH  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
I  nould  like  to  call  up  tlie  amendments 
tliat  I  have  discussed  with  my  distin- 
BUlshed  colleague  from  Illinois. 

Ml-.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
.■•ugsest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  Uie  roll. 

Mr.  B.4YH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  oidcr  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml'.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  1609. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legitlative  clerk  read  a.s 
foUons: 

Src.  .  Section  28)ii)  of  the  Mineral  Lcos- 
Ing  Act  ot  1020  i30  VS.C.  las)  u  amended 
by  mwrtlng  Immetllately  after  -quantity  and 
qualily  of  petroleum  avaUaUle  to  ttie  Untied 
States"  tlio  foilDwtiuz:  "or  result,  directly  or 
Indirectly.  In  aiiy  Incrta^c  in  the  price 
tiicrecf. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  tliis  amend- 
ment will  close  an  imintended  and  poten- 
tially veo'  expensive  loophole  in  the  leg- 
islation enacted  last  year  authorizing 
co.Tsti-uction  o£  tlie  trans-Alaska  oil 
pipeline. 

At  the  time  tliat  measuie  was  before 
us.  the  Senate  rejected  a  proposal  lo  ban 
the  exportation  of  oil  from  Alaska.  In- 
.■lead.  the  Senate  adopted  a  provision, 
whlcli  became  section  28iu)  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act.  which  permits  the 
exportation  of  U.S.  oU  from  Alaska  un- 
der certain  circumstances  so  long  as  such 
exports  do  not  reduce  the  total  supply 
of  oil  available  in  the  United  States. 

This  provision  will  permit  oil  swap- 
pinc.  whereby  a  certain  amount  of  oil 
from  Alaska,  can  go  to  Japan  or  other 
foreign  countries  it  an  equal  amount  of 
compensating  oil  ts  imported  into  the 
United  States.  This  compensating  oil 
'.vould  probably  come  from  Venezuela  and 
the  Middle  East,  and  likely  be  delivered 
via  gulf  coast  and  Atlantic  ports. 

Such  swapping  of  oil  is  deemed  neces- 
.■iai-y  because  from  the  time  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  goes  into  operation — presum- 
ably 1979 — until  well  into  the  1980's  the 
west  coa.=;t  will  not  be  able  to  utilize  the 
pi!>eline's  2-miU;on-barrel-a-day  ca- 
pacity. Since  there  is  no  way  the  oil  can 
be  .shipped  eastward  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  it  will  have  to  be  exported — 
.-iomething  that  those  ot  us  who  preferred 
construction  of  the  trans-Canadian  oil 
Pipeline  pointed  out  during  last  year's 
debate. 

In  permitting  this  oil  sv;apping.  the 
Congress  did  require  a  Presidential  find- 
ing that  it  was  In  the  national  interest 
and  that  it  would  not  diminish  the  total 
quantity  and  quality  of  oil  available  to 
the  United  States. 

However,   these  criteria  left  open  a 


serious  price  loophole  that  could  cost 
American  con.-iumers  and  indust:*y  up  to 
$2  bUiion  a  year.  It  woula  work  like  this: 
First,  the  major  oil  companies  would 
sell  up  to  a  million  barrels  a  day  of  our 
oil  from  Alaska,  as  much  as  50  percent 
of  the  pipeUne's  capacity,  to  Japan  and 
other  foreign  countries  at  the  interna- 
tional price  of  oil.  Under  the  present  two- 
tier  oil  price  system  the  International 
price  is  Kre.-iler  than  the  domestic  price. 
a  disparity  that  is  likely  to  grow  in  the 
.veai's  between  nov.-  and  when  Alaslu^n  oil 
bei^ins  to  flow. 

Second,  to  make  cerlahi  thai  such  cx- 
i-ortation  ot  U.S.  oil  docs  not  dimuiisii 
the  total  quantity  of  oil  available  in  the 
United  Stritef— .-.s  required  by  the  stat- 
ute— llie  spmp  major  oil  companies 
would  step  u,>  the;!'  imports  of  oil  from 
Venezuela  and  the  Middle  East,  charg- 
ing U.S.  con.sumers  the  same  liigh  in- 
ternational price  for  tills  compensating 
ml. 

What  this  does.  Mr.  President,  is  to 
(■noble  these  oil  comp:inies  to  realize  the 
iiigher  international  price— higher  by  as 
much  as  $3  a  barrel — for  U.S.  oil  from 
Ala.ska  tiian  they  would  receive  if  that 
same  oil  were  .'iold  witliln  the  United 
States.  Since  under  such  an  operation 
the  compensating  imiiorted  oil  would  be 
billed  at  the  prevailing  world  price,  the 
multinational  oil  giants  could  realize  an 
additional  net  gain  ot  $3  a  barrel  on  as 
much  as  a  million  barrels  a  day.  Tliat  is 
.;S  million  a  day,  close  to  $2  billion  a 
^ear  in  added  energy  cost  for  American 
consumers  and  Industry. 

My  amendment  would  prevent  such  oil 
L-cmpany  mi.schief. 

Si>eciflcally,  this  amendment  to  section 
2S>u>  of  the  Mineral  Lea£iiig  Act — 
which  is  that  section  of  the  pipeline  leg- 
i.slalion  establishing  standards  for  oil 
exports — adds  a  new  criterion  which 
must  be  met  before  US.  oil  could  be  ex- 
ported from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  provides  that  such  ex- 
ports not  only  not  diminish  the  total 
quantity  and  quality  ot  oil  available  in 
the  United  States,  but  that  sucli  exports 
also  not  result,  directly  or  indirectly.  In 
any  increase  in  the  price  of  oil  in  the 
United  States. 

The  effect  of  tills  standard,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  be  lliat  American  consumers 
and  industi'y  would  pay  no  more  for  the 
imported  oil  brought  to  the  United  States 
to  compensate  for  Alaskan  oil  sold 
abroad  tlian  those  same  consumers  and 
industry  would  pay  were  the  Ala.ska  oil 
sold  directly  in  the  United  States. 

Japan,  or  any  otlier  country  receiving 
U.S.  oil,  would  pay  the  higher  interna- 
tional price  for  the  oil  they  received,  but 
our  citizens  would  pay  the  domestic  price 
for  the  equivalent  amount  of  oil  im- 
ported to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  oil 
.sold  abroad. 

This  will  prevent  the  oil  companies 
from  escaping  whatever  domestic  price 
controls  might  be  in  effect  at  the  time, 
and  foreclose  the  incentive  to  export 
more  oil  than  necessary  to  exploit  the 
price  difference  between  VS.  and  for- 
eign oil. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 


much  aware  of  the  argument  made 
against  this  amendment,  that  oil  com- 
panies swap  oil  for  convenience  in  mar- 
keting and  to  save  transportation  ex- 
penses all  the  time.  And.  the  aigumeut 
goes  on.  when  this  Is  done  the  oil  is 
pric«d  just  as  my  amendment  would  re- 
quire— with  each  country  paying  what 
they  would  tor  the  crade  oil  if  such 
swltcluiig  did  not  take  place.  So.  the 
argument  concludes,  this  amendment  is 
really  not  necessary,  it  would  work  this 
vtiy  anyliow. 

Ill  le.sponse.  Mr.  President.  I  must  sav 
that  I  retosnize  tlie  realities  of  pre;«nt 
iiiternBtional  policy  In  oil  marketing.  But 
I  alio  recognize  a  loophole  when  I  sec 
one.  And  I  just  refuse,  as  strongly  as  I 
know  iiow.  to  leave  the  fate  of  consumers 
and  industry  in  niy  State  of  Indiana,  and 
acros-s  the  country.  In  tlie  hands  of  the 
inulluiational  oil  companies. 

I  refuse.  Mr.  President  to  rely  on  the 
verbal  assurance  of  some  oil  company 
executive  that  the  pricing  policy  wliich 
my  amendment  mandates  would  prevail 
in  any  event.  I  insist,  instead,  on  writuif 
into  law  the  assui'a^ce  which  my  con- 
stituents and  aU  Americans  deserve:  the 
a.ssiuance  that  they  will  not  pay  the 
liigher  co.5t  of  oil  company  shenanigans 
at  some  future  date. 

And  to  those  who  oppose  my  amend- 
iiieiit  a.s  being  unnecessary  I  say.  if  Uie 
purpose  of  this  amendment  will  be  real- 
ized anyhow,  wliy  do  you  oppose  It?  Why 
do  you  obiect  to  codifying  what  you  say 
is  normal  pricing  policy  In  the  interna- 
tional marketing  ot  oil? 

One  can  only  conclude.  Mr.  President, 
tliat  opposition  to  my  amendment  is  tacit 
admission  that  the  problem  which  I 
foresee  down  the  road  U  very  real.  If  the 
oil  companies  do  not  intend  to  exploit 
this  loophole,  then  there  Is  no  rea.son 
for  them  to  oppose  this  ainendment  to 
close  that  loophole. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  those  oil  com- 
panies greedily  eyed  this  loophole  as  a 
means  to  fatten  their  already  bloated 
profits,  then  their  opposition  mokes 
.sense.  That.  In  turn,  makes  the  best  cose 
for  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  will  recall 
a  rather  heated  debate  which  transpired 
on  this  floor  not  too  long  ago  when  we 
were  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of 
tiie  Alaskan  pipeline.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  opposed  the  Alaskan  pipeline, 
and  suggested  what  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  several  others  suggested, 
that  we  would  be  better  served  as  a  Na- 
tion to  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
tlir  Alaskan  oil  tlirough  Canada  into  the 
middle  part  of  our  country. 

There  were  two  concerns  that  some  of 
us  in  tiie  Midwest  had:  One,  that  this 
pipeline  was  primarily  designed  for  west 
coast  distribution  of  the  oil.  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  country  would  not  benefit 
from  it;  secondly,  that  the  west  coast,  at 
least  during  the  first  10  years  of  the 
pipeline's  production,  would  not  be  able 
to  consume  all  of  the  oil  that  was  coming 
through  the  pipeline.  Thus,  since  the  oil 
goes  from  north  Alaska  to  south  Alaska 
and  then  Into  the  supertankers.  It  would 
be  sold  to  Japan  or  elsewhere  around  the 
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world  and  we  would  be  losing  this  valu- 
able resource  to  foreign  markets. 

Subsequent  events  have  proven  that 
both  of  these  concerns  have  significant 
merit.  But  tlie  pipeline  is  still  being  built, 
.so  that  battle  has  been  lost.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  some  steps  we  can 
take  to  prevent  one  other  thing  from 
happening,  which  I  tlihik  would  be  most 
uiiforiunate  for  consumers. 

The  oil  companies  respond  to  our  con- 
cern that  this  Alaskan  oil  will  bo  .sold 
to  Japan  by  saying.  "Well,  what  wc  are 
really  going  to  do  is  switch  Alaskan  oil 
for  other  oil  in  the  Mideast  or  Venezuela 
and  make  that  available  to  the  east 
coast  and  the  Midwest." 

To  meet  this  concern,  we  wrote  into  the 
hill — and  I  believe  Senator  Jacksok  and 
Senator  Fannin  agreed  on  the  language— 
that  tills  kind  of  switching  could  not  take 
place  if  there  was  a  decrease  In  oil.  in 
quantity  and  quality,  mode  available  to 
the  American  consumer. 

This  did  not  deal  with  the  tact  that 
In  order  to  keep  even  with  what  we  need 
because  we  liave  an  Increase  in  demand, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  improve  ever- 
increasing  amounts,  and  thus  the  switch- 
ing agreement  will  be  possible.  With  the 
disparity  which  exists  in  the  price  be- 
tween domestic  oil  and  foreign  oil,  what 
we  are  going  to  have  happen  is  the  fol- 
lowing: The  Alaskan  oil,  with  a  domestic 
price  ol  somewhere  between  ih  and  SIO, 
probably  an  averoge  ot  S17,  will  be  sold  to 
Japan,  probably  at  the  intcraational 
price  of  close  to  $11  or  S12.  Then  that 
will  be  exchanged  for  a  similar  quantity 
of  oil  from  Saudi  Arabia  or  Venezuela  and 
sold  back  into  the  country  at  the  inter- 
national price  of  $11  or  »12.  That  $5  a 
barrel,  multiplied  by  the  total  amount 
available,  is  going  to  cost  the  consumers 
of  this  counti-y  about  $2  billion  a  year. 

What  my  amendmrnt  says,  very  sim- 
ply. Is  this:  All  right,  go  ahead  and 
switch  Alaskan  oil  for  foreign  crude,  if 
you  wish:  but  if  you  do  so,  we  have  to 
guarantee  that  the  foreign  crude  that  Is 
the  product  of  the  switch  is  sold  into  this 
coimti'y  at  tlie  same  price  that  the  do- 
mestic oil  is  pegged  at.  so  that  we  are  not 
losing  that  $5  a  barrel  and  wc  are  not 
going  to  be  socking  our  consumers  an 
additional  $2  billion  a  year. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, who  has  been  called  to  duty  else- 
where. It  is  my  understanding  that  he 
has  no  objection  to  it.  Really,  this  is  the 
thrust  of  wiiat  we  tried  to  do  earUer  in 
the  amendment  he  proposed.  I  think  we 
will  all  agree  that  there  is  a  loophole 
there  and  that  tliis  should  close  it. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  and  I  commend 
him  for  submitting  it. 

Without  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, it  ts  quite  possible,  as  he  points 
out,  that  oil  could  be  accumulated  In 
California  in  surplus  quantities,  and 
tlien  exported  to  Japan,  with  large  parts 
of  the  United  States,  particularly  the 
Midwest  and  the  Northeast,  then  de- 
pendent on  undependable  and  more  ex- 
pensive foreign  sources  of  oil.  principal- 
ly In  the  Middle  East.  This  amendmoit 
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would  assure  tliat  all  parts  ot  the  coun- 
try. Including  the  Midwest  and  the 
Northeast,  would  benefit  from  the  Alas- 
kan oil,  not  Just  the  Japanese  or  some 
other  foreign  country. 

So  I  think  this  is  a  fine  amendment. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  tile  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  might  add  Just  one  word 
of  aijprecialion  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  not  only  for  his  coop- 
eration with  respect  lo  this  amendment, 
but  also  for  ills  cooperation  and  support 
in  our  efforts  to  get  the  Alaskan  oil  dis- 
tributed into  the  middle  part  of  tl.e 
counli-j'.  in  the  firot  place,  and  for  his 
continued  effort,  now  to  see  that  we  are 
able  to  proceed  with  the  distribution  of 
the  natural  gas  supply  as  wc  have  orig- 
inally been  promised,  and  that  it  Is 
brought  into  the  central  part  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  was  a  concern 
we  had  in  the  debate  about  the  oil  for 
the  pipeline.  The  concern  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  and  I  and  others  ex- 
liressed  was  that  once  the  decision  was 
made  to  transport  the  oil  across  Alaska, 
the  next  argument  would  be  made  that 
the  same  route  should  be  used  to  trans- 
port the  gas.  The  Midwest  and  the 
Nortlieast,  threatened  by  a  shortage  of 
energy,  would  end  up  without  either  the 
oil  or  the  gas. 

The  Senator  led  that  fieht,  and  the 
decision  ultimately  was  made  to  bring 
the  oil  down  across  Alaska.  Now  he  is 
continuing  the  fight  to  make  sure  that 
in  the  Northeast  and  in  the  Midwest, 
severely  threatened  as  they  are  by  both 
shortages  and  high  prices,  we  get  our 
fair  share.  I  tliiut  he  deserves  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Senate,  and  certainly  of  the 
Members  from  those  large  parts  of  the 
country  who  are  fighting  that  fight. 

Mr.  President,  r  have  discussed  tills 
matter  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  this  has  just  come  to 
my  attention.  Since  it  does  involve  leg- 
islation that  has  come  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  I  wonaer  whether 
the  Senator  did  clear  this  matter  with 
Senator  Jackson,  the  chairman  of  that 
committee. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  mentioned  earlier  that  I 
had  discussed  this  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
and  that  he  does  support  it. 

Mr.  PANN^.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana. 

Prom  what  I  observe.  I  believe  tliat  I. 
too.  would  support  it.  But  I  would  ap- 
preciate having  5  or  10  minutes  to  check, 
to  see  exactly  what  effect  it  would  have. 
I  would  like  to  check  with  counsel  on  It. 
It  would  be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  no  objection.  In 
fact,  if  It  is  all  right  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  I  will  call  up  my  other 
amendment,  and  we  can  dispose  of  it 
while  the  Senator  puts  his  "good  house- 
keeping" stamp  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

AM17JDICTNT   Kt3.    ICIO 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 


No.  1C09  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  I  may  call  up  at  this  time  amend- 
ment No.  1610. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  slated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH  Mr.  President.  I  asU  unani- 
mous coi-isent  that  further  readhig  of 
llie  Bmcndmeut  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  ainendment  win  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendnieiil  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  foBuw- 
mg  new  5ectloi>:  ■ 

Stc  .  <al  The  Comptroller  Cciieral  ot  '.he 
tJr.lted  Slater  sliall  conduct  a  co:i!inuous  re- 
view of  111?  effe'-t iveness  of  procedures  Im- 
plemented by  the  Secretary  or  Commerce 
pursi'ant  to  tile  provisions  of  section  4  of 
the  Expert  Adnunislration  Act  of  1969.  In 
carrying  out  .such  rcMew  the  Comptroller 
General  ahall  consider,  among  oUier  rele- 
vant faciori —  ? 

Ill  current  and  projected  domestic  i.-.-jn- 
r.gcj  of  key  commodities,  export  levcli  of 
t::eEe  commodities,  the  Impact  on  domestic 
prices  ai^d  emplormenl  of  srch  shortager, 
and  anticipated  domestic  and  foreign  de- 
mand for  such  commodities;  and 

(2)  the  need  for  additional  export  con- 
trols of  commodities  m  sliort  supply,  ibe 
time  and  maimer  in  which  sucli  controls 
should  be  implemented,  and  the  recom- 
mended duration  of  any  s\tcU  controls. 

lb)  II I  The  Comptroller  General  sliall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  regular  repor's 
setiuig  forth  the  results  of  the  review  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a). 

12)  In  adtlltion.  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
shall  transmit  wltlio'.,t  delay  to  the  Con- 
lire.'is  a  special  report  whenever  he  determines 
that  there  1%  a  domestic  shortage  of  ai;v 
commodity  which,  together  with  csports  cf 
that  commodit.?.  threatens  domestic  price 
stability  of  that  commodity  aud/or  emplov- 
meiit  related  to  that  commodity.  Such  re- 
port shall  ccutAlu  the  comptroller  Generals 
eotlniate  of  the  extent  of  the  domestic  shori- 
ajje  of  that  commodity,  the  cturent  and  pro- 
jected eJ>ort  levels,  and  the  projected  rto- 
racstlc  ikrice  and  employment  Impact  at 
projected  export  levels.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  liichide  such  recommendations  for 
legislative  or  admlnls'^ratlve  action  as  ],e 
deenu  appropriate. 

ic)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  at.y 
other  Uiw.  in  carrj'ing  out  such  functions,  tin 
Comptroller  General  Is  authorized  to  request, 
and  any  department,  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Federal  Government  is  directed 
to  fiinUoh,  such  information  as  is  nccessaT 
to  carry  out  the  functions  provided  for  under 
this  section,  including  estimates  of  the 
quantity  of  any  commodity  necesary  for 
11)  domestic  consumption.  <2)  exports,  and 
13)  reasonable  carryover.  Including  disaster 
relief  assistance  or  other  emergency  situa- 
tions. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  enable  the  Congress 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  soaring 
uiflation  that  is  clearly  the  most  sig- 
nificant economic  problem  facing  us 
today. 

One  clear  and  ever  present  threat  to 
domestic  price  stability  is  the  uncon- 
trolled exportation  of  commodities  in 
short  supply.  Over  the  last  year,  domes- 
tic prices  for  such  short  supply  com- 
modities as  scrap  Iron  and  steel,  petro- 
chemicals, and  timber  have  skyrocketed 
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due,  in  part,  to  the  export  levels  of  these 
commodities.  The  price  of  wheat,  once 
an  example  of  American  overabundance, 
has  still  not  stabilized  in  the  continuing 
wake  of  the  "great  grain  robberj- — the 
massive  $2  billion  sale  of  U.S.  wheat  and 
t/lJier  grains  to  the  Soviet  Union, 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
percentage  increases  for  exports  of  short 
suppl.v  or  near  short  supply  commodi- 
ties underlines  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion we  are  facing.  Frsm  May  1973  to 
May  1974,  exports  of  wheat  increased 
by  142  percent,  rice  by  82  percent,  fer- 
rous scrap  by  70  percent,  fertilizer  by  45 
percent,  and  copper  by  66  percent. 

Not  only  has  the  sharp  rise  in  the  level 
0!  exports  of  short  supply  commodities 
worsened  our  spiralling  domestic  infla- 
tion, this  increase  has  also  had  negative 
effects  on  employment  related  to  such 
short  supply  commodities.  The  Cost  of 
Living  Council  estimated  that  a  15  per- 
cent cutback  in  domestic  petiochemical 
supply  would  result  in  1.6  to  1.8  million 
lost  jobs — raising  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  by  l.I  percent. 

The  administration's  policy  toward 
controlling  the  expanding  level  of  ex- 
ports for  short  supply  commodities  has 
been  schizophrenic  at  best.  The  adminis- 
tration stance  has  varied  fi-om  refusing 
to  take  any  corrective  action — such  as 
was  the  case  dining  the  last  year  with 
petrochemicals — to  the  disastrous  im- 
plementation of  across  the  board  export 
controls — as  was  the  case  with  the  now 
infamous  soybean  embargo  of  June  1973. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  examine  In 
more  detail,  the  administration  policy 
with  regard  to  a  few  key  short  supply 
commodities. 

WHtAT 

It  is  indeed  ironic  to  think  of  wheat  as 
a  commodity  that  is  even  potentially  in 
short  supply.  For  years,  wheat  provided 
the  ver>'  symbol  of  American  overabun- 
dance. Yet.  within  a  period  of  2  years, 
wheat  and  related  grains  have  reached 
the  potential  of  such  drastic  shortages 
that  the  American  consumer  has  had  to 
pay  an  increase  of  more  than  a  third, 
from  S  26  to  $.35  tor  a  loaf  of  bread. 

What  made  this  disastrous  situation 
possible,  of  course,  was  the  administra- 
tion's S2  billion  sale  of  wheat  and  related 
grains  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1972.  Per- 
sonally. I  do  not  believe  in  a  policy  that 
is  so  shortsighted  as  to  sell  American 
wheal  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  Jl.63  a 
bushel,  and  then  to  find  within  2  years 
time,  we  are  faced  with  the  pos.slbiUty  of 
a  serious  wheat  shortage  here  at  home, 
followed  by  a  Russian  offer  to  sell  us 

back  our  own  wheat  at  $4  a  bushel 

nearly  two  and  one-half  times  the  oi1g- 
inal  price.  Compounding  this  economic 
disaster  was  a  Government  subsidy  pro- 
gram—paid lor  by  the  American  tax- 
payer—which compensated  the  large 
grain  dealers  for  the  difference  between 
the  $1.63  paid  by  the  Russians,  and  the 
current  market  price— a  difference  which 
ranged  up  to  three  times  the  amount  paid 
by  the  Russians. 

Admittedly,  when  the  Russian  wheat 
deal  was  negotiated,  American  wheat 
was  not  in  short  supply.  Indeed,  the  op- 
posite was  true.  The  point  here,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  administration's  moni- 


toring of  the  actual  amount  of  wheat  be- 
ing sold  to  the  Soviet  Union  was  so  lax 
that  by  the  time  the  administration's 
policy  had  been  in  effect  for  2  months, 
the  price  of  wheat  on  the  domestic  mar- 
ket had  doubled.  That  spells  inflation. 

SCttAP    IRON    AKD    STErt. 

Lei  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  scrap  iron 
and  steel.  In  late  January  of  1973,  fol- 
lowing 4  months  of  continually  rising 
scrap  prices,  representatives  of  the  steel 
and  foundry  Industries  met  with  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  in- 
dustry representatives  stated  that  the 
steel  and  foundry  industries  would  need 
a  record  41.5  million  tons  of  purchased 
ferrous  scrap  in  1973. 

In  the  meantime,  leaders  of  the  scrap 
industiy  were  openly  projecting  scrap  ex- 
ports for  the  first  half  of  1973  at  an  an- 
nual level  of  12  million  tons.  Thus  an  im- 
precedented  53.5  miUlon  tons  of  scrap 
steel  was  deemed  necessary  to  satisfy 
both  domestic  and  foreign  markets:  it 
was  clear  there  was  not  enough  scrap  to 
meet  this  total  demand. 

Requests  for  limitations  on  ferrous 
scrap  exports  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Prices  rose 
accordingly,  and  on  May  8,  1973,  more 
than  3  months  after  the  steel  and 
foundry  industries  warnings.  Secretary 
Dent  announced  that  he  was  "extremely 
concerned  "  about  price  increases  for  fer- 
rous  scrap.  Stating  that  the  Department 
lacked  "up-to-date  information"  the  Sec- 
retarj-  announced  that  a  reporting  pro- 
cedure was  being  Uistituted.  Under  this 
program,  exporters  were  required  to  re- 
port immediately  to  Commerce  all  or- 
ders accepted  for  500  tons  or  more. 

Finally,  on  July  2, 1973,  Secretary  Dent 
announced: 

I  bave  determined  tliat  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  tlie  Esport  Administration  Act  liave 
been  met  b.-  this  commodity. 

■Whereupon  the  administration  estab- 
lished a  month-by-month  licensing  of 
scrap  exports.  The  quota  control  system 
instituted  last  July  remains  in  effect  to- 
day, with  a  global  quota  of  2.1  million 
tons  per  quarter.  Industry  spokesmen 
feel  this  limitation  remains  much  too 
high  to  effectuate  any  real  control. 

The  effect  of  this  limited  action  on  the 
price  of  domestic  sciap  has  been  dis- 
astrous. By  April  1974,  scrap  was  selling 
at  $170  per  ton— more  than  triple  the 
prevaUing  price  at  the  close  of  1972.  That 
spells  inflation. 

PtTBOCHEMlCALS 

The  drastic  Increase  In  the  level  of 
exports  of  plastic  resins  and  other  petro- 
chemical feedstocks  is  something  that  I 
can  speak  to  from  a  position  of  familiar- 
ity. Last  December  and  then  again  In 
February  of  this  year,  I  became  so  con- 
cerned with  the  domestic  shortage  of 
petrochemicals,  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
Dent  asking  him  to  use  the  authority 
granted  hhn  imder  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  to  invoke  export  limitations 
on  petrochemicals. 

By  mid-March,  with  nearly  3 
montlis  gone  since  my  original  contact 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  supply  shortage  for  small  plastic 
processors  deteriorating,  I  called  upon 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  investi- 
gate the  economic  consequences   of  a 


plastic  resin  and  petrochemical  short- 
age as  well  as  the  administration's  re- 
sponse to  this  crisis. 

We  now  have  figures  which  show  the 
administrations  response  to  the  petro- 
chemical shortage— limited  to  the  abrupt 
termination  of  domestic  price  controls 
which  succeeded  in  driving  the  wholesale 
price  index  for  10  plastic  resins  up  27.6 
percent  in  2  months.  Sample  Increases 
in  that  same  2-month  period  included  a 
35.7  percent  rise  in  the  wholesale  price 
of  polyvinyl  chloride  resin  and  a  49.4  per- 
cent rise  for  general  purpose  polystyrene 
resin.  The  administration's  policy  did 
nothing  to  increase  the  domestic  supply 
of  plastic  resin  and  other  petrochemical 
feedstocks,  it  simply  pushed  the  domestic 
prices  for  these  commodities  upward. 

That  spells  inflation. 

SOTDEANS 

While  the  Administration  responded 
In  only  a  halfhearted  fashion  to  export 
controls  of  scrap  iron  and  steel  and  not 
at  all  to  petrochemical  exports,  it  re- 
sponded to  the  shortage  of  soybeans  from 
the  other  extreme. 

After  2  years  of  ever-increasing  do- 
mestic prices  and  expanding  exports,  in 
June  of  1973,  the  Administration 
clamped  down  an  embargo  on  all  U.S. 
exports  of  soybeans.  This  ill-conceived 
move  was  disastrous  both  domestically 
and  in  terms  of  our  foreign  relations 
with  Japan — dependent  upon  the  United 
States  for  92  percent  of  her  soybean 
imports. 

Once  again,  we  see  Administration 
policy  based  on  the  absence  of  pertinent, 
adequate,  or  timely  information.  Again, 
as  with  the  Russian  wheat  deal,  we  find 
the  Administration  reacting  in  a  dumb- 
founded manner  to  its  blimders.  In  the 
case  of  soybeans,  the  Administration 
tried  to  recoup  its  losses  by  removing  the 
ill-conceived  embargo  after  only  5  days 
duration.  Surely  we  owe  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can fai-mer  to  see  that  we  have  an  or- 
derly market  mechanism  which  can  re- 
spond based  on  factual  and  timely  in- 
formation so  as  to  avoid  such  disasters 
in  the  futiu-e.  Our  farmers  need  foreign 
markets:  but  they  also  need  policies 
wlilch  will  avert  severe  price  fluctuations. 
All    these    examples — wheat,    scrap 

steel,    petrochemicals,    and   soybeans 

point  to  the  need  for  an  accurate  infor- 
mation system  upon  which  Congress  may 
base  its  assessment  of  Administration 
actions  regarding  export  controls  of 
short-supply  commodities.  Personally.  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  use  of  export  con- 
trols except  in  the  most  extreme  and 
dire  Instances.  But  when  such  controls 
do  prove  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
our  domestic  economy,  then  we  must 
have  in  effect  B  system  which  provides 
us  with  accurate,  pertinent,  and  timely 
information  upon  which  to  base  our 
decisions.  Over  the  last  year,  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  is  having  to  pay  for  the 
75-percent  rise  in  the  price  of  white 
bread  flour:  American  automobile  manu- 
facturers are  having  to  pay  70  percent 
more  for  scrap  steel;  and  American 
farmers  are  having  to  pay  45  percent 
more  for  petrochemical  fertilizers.  Clear- 
ly the  absence  of  a  coherent  policy  with 
regard  to  the  exportation  of  short -iiup- 
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ply  commodities  and  their  effect  on  do- 
mestic price  stability  has  caused  us  to 
lose  ground  in  our  war  with  uiBallon. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Ste- 
venson, has  made  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion in  addressing  this  problem  through 
the  Export  Adminlctrallon  amendments 
in  requiring  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  institute  a  more  formalized 
monitoring  system  for  exports:  never- 
theless, I  feel  that  the  legislative  branch 
of  om-  Govcnunent  has  an  equal  obliga- 
tion to  remain  informed  in  an  area  where 
Administration  inaction  has  fostered  in- 
ilation.  Onlj'  with  adequate,  independent 
data  can  Congress  reliably  asse.ss  the 
iierformance  at  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, and  be  able  to  take  action  on  its 
own  when  that  is  necessary. 

Thei'efore,  Mr.  President.  I  offer  this 
amendment  to  require  the  Comptroller 
General  to  begin  a  continuous  monitor- 
ing and  assessment  of  all  short  supply 
or  potentially  short  supply  commodities, 
the  domestic  price  of  such  commodities, 
and  Uie  export  level  of  these  commodi- 
ties. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  Comp- 
troller General  is  required  to  evaluate 
such  factors  as  the  current  and  projected 
domestic  shortage  of  key  commodities. 
the  status  of  both  domestic  price  and 
employment  factors  in  industries  related 
to  such  commodities,  and  the  anticipated 
domestic  and  foreign  demand  for  such 
commodities. 

In  addition,  GAO  is  called  upon  to 
assess  the  need  for  additional  exirart  con- 
trols of  any  commodity  in  short  supply, 
the  time  and  manner  in  which  such  con- 
trols should  be  Implemented,  and  the  rec- 
ommended duration  of  such  controls. 

Also,  GAO  is  required  to  issue  regular 
reports  to  the  Congress  summarizing 
these  flndhigs.  We  can  expect  such  re- 
ports to  be  at  least  once  or  twice  an- 
nually. In  addition  to  the  regular  reports, 
the  Comptroller  General  is  directed  to 
make  special  reports  to  the  Congre.ss  at 
any  time  he  feels  that  the  level  of  exports 
of  a  commodity  in  short  supply  so  threat- 
ens domestic  price  or  employment  sta- 
bility that  immediate  congressional 
action  Is  warranted. 

My  amendment  establishes  an  In- 
formation gathering  system  for  the  Con- 
gress that  will  enable  us  to  keep  abreast 
of  necessary  and  relevant  economic  data. 
The  Temporary  Commission  on  Supplies 
and  Shortages  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  ( Mr.  MawsFiEU)  i 
embodied  a  similar  concept — the  neces- 
sity of  gathering  information  which  en- 
compassed future  predictions  on  do- 
mestic shortages.  My  amendment  would 
make  such  a  concept  a  permanent  fix- 
ture. Willi  the  continuous  monitoring  of 
prices  and  exports  of  short  supply  com- 
modities, GAO  will  be  able  to  keep  the 
Congress  in  the  posture  of  being  able 
to  act — act,  Mr,  President,  not  react — 
in  an  informed  and  rational  basis  to  any 
.serious  tlueat  to  domestic  price  stability 
or  employment. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  my  amend- 
ment has  the  support  of  the  very  able 
Comptroller  General.  Mr.  Etaats,  with 
whom  I  discussed  this  measure,  as  well 
as  numerous  groups  who  speak  for  those 


very  industries  so  threatened  by  current 
policies.  My  staff  has  received  the  verbal 
backing  of  the  American  Bakers  Associa- 
tion, the  Oi'ganization  of  Plastics  Proc- 
essors, and  the  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Research 
Association. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  my 
amendment  docs  not  necessarily  require 
future  congressional  action  with  regard 
to  export  controls.  It  in  no  way  inter- 
feres with  the  authority  presently  ex- 
eicised  by  those  committees  currently 
ovcrseeinc  our  export  policies.  What  it 
does  do.  is  pro\ide  a  mechanism  which 
fosters  informed,  and  timely  decisions, 
made  in  a  systematic  as  opposed  to  an 
ad  hoc  or  crisis  related  manner.  For  too 
long,  Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has 
only  been  able  to  react  to  such  seriously 
damasing  inBntionaiy  crises.  It  is  now 
the  time,  some  would  say  way  past  the 
time,  when  Congress  .should  begin  to  de- 
velop the  capacity  to  act  not  react.  The 
information  gathering  process  created 
imder  my  amendment  would  allow  Con- 
gress to  be  able  to  perfonn  in  just  this 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
problem  that  concerns  more  people  in 
the  countrs'  today  than  the  problem  of 
inflation.  One  of  our  basic  problems  is 
that  in  the  way  we  have  dealt  with  the 
production  of  our  resources  here  and  the 
ilisliibution.  particularly  the  export  of 
resources,  we  have  followed  a  poUcy 
which,  unfortimately.  has  ofttimes  given 
more  attention  to  tlie  profit  structure  of 
cerlaiii  large  corporations  than  to  the 
concerns  for  the  people.  More  often,  we 
have  followed  a  policy  which  benefits  the 
consumers  in  foreign  lands  rather  than 
the  consumers  in  our  country. 

I  want  to  salute  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  and  othere  who  have 
worked  on  this  bill.  I  think  it  makes  a 
significant  contribution  in  assessing  just 
where  we  are  so  far  as  the  possibiUty  of 
the  exportation  of  sorely  limited  supplies 
is  concerned. 

This  amendent  would  pro\ide  an  in- 
dependent source  of  information,  a  re- 
view of  informsiUon,  ivhich  is  provided 
by  the  Commerce  Department,  and 
would  make  this  Information  available 
to  us  in  Congress  Irom  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

I  have  discussed  tills  matter  at  some 
IcngUi  with  the  Comptroller  General.  He 
lias  no  objection  to  it.  We  have  not  estab- 
lished a  separate  independent  office 
within  GAO.  nor  have  we  specifically 
mandated  that  the  report  should  be 
made  quarterlj'.  But  we  do  anticipate 
that  the  Comptroller  General  will  use 
the  necessary  resouices  to  keep  us  on  top 
of  just  exactly  what  is  happening  in 
areas  such  as  scrap  metal,  certain 
kinds  of  agricultural  products,  the  petro- 
chemical hidustrj',  and  so  forth,  and 
then  will  report  back  to  us,  so  that  we 
can  have  an  Independent  source  of  In- 
formation and  be  able  to  doublccheck  on 
what  the  Commerce  Department  is  doing. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  one  pomt  about  this  amendment  that 
should  be  clarified. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  Intention  of  the 
amendment    is    not    to   create    another 


monUoring  agency  with  the  power  to  re- 
quire basic  data  from  businesses,  from 
farm  groups,  from  exporters,  and  the 
like.  The  proposal,  as  I  understand  li. 
is  to  give  the  General  Accounting  OfBce 
the  riuthorlty  to  monitor  the  monitor,  to 
review  the  activities  of  the  Commeice 
Department  under  this  legislation,  and. 
on  the  basis  of  that  review  of  dato  ami 
its  reports,  makes  recommendations  to 
Conptis. 

I  C:i  net  think  I  could  support  thir 
amendment  if  it  were  going  to  create 
anotlier  agency,  if  it  would  authoii;* 
GAO  to  duplicate  activities  of  the  Com- 
n-'Cife  Department  and  the  gathering  of 
data  rausjiig  inconvenience  to  businesses, 
farm  rroups.  and  others.  If  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  clearly,  as  I  believe  It  Is,  in- 
tended, to  simply  put  the  Comptroller 
General  in  the  position  of  reviewing  the 
mcnitoiiig  luocedures  and  the  imple- 
mentslion  of  an  export  control  poUcy. 
of  mu>;:ng  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress. drawniE  on  other  agencies  of  go\- 
eroment  for  facts,  why  I  certainly  would 
not  oppose  it. 

I  think  if  that  is  a  propel'  interpreta- 
tion as  it  stands  amended,  that  the 
Comptroller  General  ia  this  capacity 
could  be  of  treat  assistance  to  the  Con- 
pre.':?. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Basically,  I  want  to  s.iy 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Il- 
linois that  the  Comptroller  General 
would  provide  a  reviewing  function  of 
what  is  happening  down  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  but  I  see  no  reason 
for  the  amendment  imless  he  is  also  per- 
mitted in  those  instances  where  he  finds 
fault  with  what  Commerce  is  doing  to 
seek  independent  data  and  give  us  the 
advice  of  his  independent  judgment. 

We  do  not  want  to  dupUcate  what  the 
De.oartment  of  Commerce  is  doing,  but 
I  do  not  think  wc  will  be  foreclosed  from 
having  our  bi-anch  of  the  GAO  give  us  in- 
dependent data  if  it  Is  felt  the  Commerce 
Department  is  not  givtag  us  the  right 
data. 

Mr  STEVENSON.  The  concern  I  have 
Is  not  so  much  with  independent  data  as 
it  is  with  the  coUecthig  of  the  data 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  in  this 
amendment  gives  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral the  authority  to  request  informa- 
tion of  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  see  any  authority  here 
for  the  Comptroller  General  to  set  up 
his  can  independent  monitoring  agency 
and  go  out  duplicating  the  activities  oi 
the  Commerce  Department  requiring  re- 
ports from  bii.sinesses,  farm  groups,  and 
the  like. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  purpose  could 
be  fulfilled  with  information  from  other 
agencies,  and  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
just  giving  ourselves  reliable  data  is 
accomplished  by  a.ssuring  through  the 
GAD  that  the  Commerce  Departments 
information-gathering  techniques  are  re- 
liable and  that  they  are  functioning 
properly  in  acquiring  the  data  that  we 
need. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Well.  I  think  we  are  sa.\  iiig 
the  same  thing,  but  I  think  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  if  this  is  to  be  a  legitimate 
review,  as  I  think  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois wants  and  certainly  the  Senator 
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from  Indiana  wants,  then  we  have  to  say 
to  the  Comptroller  General,  alert  us  If 
you.  from  other  sources,  can  make  the 
judgment  that  what  the  Commerce  De- 
partment Is  doing  is  wrong  or  the  infor- 
mation they  are  giving  us  is  either  wrong 
or  can  be  Intenireted  in  a  different  way. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Certainly.  GAO  in 
performing  this  function  might  take  spot 
checks  to  determine  the  reliability  of  the 
basic  data  that  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment is  actiuirins. 

I  think  that  is  reasonable,  but  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  mteunderstanding 
about  the  intent  or  purpos^e  of  this 
amendment.  I  have  discussed  it  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  this  amendment  or 
to  the  Senator's  other  amendment  relat- 
ing to  Alaska  oil  and  would  be  prepared 
to  accept  them  both. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  Mr.  President,  may 
1  suggest  we  first  move  to  the  considera- 
tion of  amendment  No.  1610.  I  believe 
that  is  the  pending  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  No. 
1610. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1609 

Ml-.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  we 
return  to  the  previous  amendment  that 
was  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  No.  1609. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  Section  38(u)  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920  130  t;.S.C.  185(  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  "quantity  and 
quality  of  peCrDleum  avaUable  to  tile  United 
States"  tile  following:  "or  results,  directly  or 
indtrectlv.  in  any  Increase  In  tlie  price  tliere- 
of". 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  atisence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  l.s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  no  further  dis- 
cussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  pending 
amendment  'No.  1609i. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMEKDMENT    NO.    1630 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  amendment  No.  1630,  as 
modified,  and  ask  that  It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  re.id  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'yjnt  tliat  furtlier  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDlNCi  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and  without 
objection,  the  amendment,  as  modilled. 
will  be  printed  in  the  REcoao. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  6,  between  lines  10  and  17.  insert 
tile  following  new  section  6.  renumbering 
Eectlon  6  as  section  7  and  subsequent  sec- 
tions .-iccordlngly: 

SCHAP  IRON  AND  STEEL 

Sec.  6.  Section  4  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1960.  as  amended  by  section  3 
and  section  5  of  this  Act.Js  amended  further 
by  adding  at  the  end  tliereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(hi  (1)  For  the  nscal  year  1075.  not  more 
than  fire  million  tons  of  iron  and  steel  scrap 
may  be  exported  from  the  tJnlted  .States, 
including  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  all  the  territories,  dependencies, 
and  possessions  of  the  United  states. 

"12)  Tlie  Secretary  of  Cormnerce  is  di- 
rected to  allocate  tiie  iron  and  steel  scrap 
th:tt  may  t>e  exported  under  (1)  of  this 
5U)>section  consistent  with  the  present  allo- 
cation of  iron  and  steel  scrap  exercised  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
license  exporters  of  Iron  and  steel  scrap  in 
order  to  carry  out  this  subsection.". 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  1  have 
modified  my  amendment  by  striking  the 
words  'balance  o( "  on  line  6,  thereby 
making  the  export  controls  I  propose  ap- 
ply to  the  whole  of  fiscal  year  1915 
rather  than  the  remainder. 

Mr.  President,  on  December  13.  1973, 
I  detailed  my  concei-n  about  the  critical 
short  supply  of  iron  and  steel  iicrap  and 
requested  limiting  exports  of  this  com- 
modity for  fiscal  year  1974.  Unfortunate- 
ly, Congress  was  not  able  to  act  on  this 
measure  at  that  time.  However,  my  pro- 
posal alerted  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  the  critical  situation  and  that 
department  made  a  weak  attempt  to  alle- 
viate the  problem. 

A  critical  short  supply  of  iron  and  steel 
scrap  still  exists  and  in  order  to  ease 
the  present  condition,  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  which  would  limit  exports 
of  tills  scarce  commodity  to  no  more 
than  5  million  tons  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Such  domestic  supjjlies  caused  by  ex- 
cessive exports  have  added  substantial- 
ly to  increased  prices  fueling  domestic 
inflation.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce announced  recently  that  in  Jime 
of  this  year,  scrap  steel  exports  were  at 
a  yearly  high.  In  June,  over  922.000  tons 
of  scrap  were  exported,  bringing  the 
cumulative  total  for  the  first  6  months 
of  1974  to  4.890  million  tons. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
specified  that  they  would  license  only 
2.1  million  ton.s  per  quarter.  This  would 
be  42  million  tons  tor  6  months,  ^t 


4.890  million  tons  have  already  been 
shipped  out  this  year — 690.000  ton.s  over 
the  Department's  promised  limit  on  ex- 
ports in  1973. 

If  this  excess  iwlicy  is  continued  by 
the  Commerce  Department,  total  exports 
of  scrap  will  reach  over  9  miUion  tons. 
only  2  million  ions  less  than  exports 
in  1973.  It  was  the  expressed  purpose 
of  the  Department  to  limit  exports,  but 
that,  in  fact,  is  not  happening. 

The  ferrous  scrap  situation  threpteiis 
Job  stability.  induslrlHl  growth  and  the 
Ameiiran  .^tecl  industry's  ability  to  sup- 
ply the  Nation's  need  for  steel. 

Today.  Inventories  of  ferrous  scrap 
have  .slirunk  to  their  lowest  level  since 
World  War  II.  As  confirming  evidence 
of  shortages  of  scrap,  especially  in  es- 
sential grades  and  sizes,  scrap  prices 
have  soared  far  above  their  previous 
highs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  article  entitled  "Higher  Scrap 
Costs  Loom  on  the  Horizon."  written 
by  Walt  Bohne  and  published  In  the 
American  Metal  Market  of  July  25.  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Higher  Scrap  Costs  Loom  on  the  HonicoN 
(By  Walt  Bohne) 

Chicago. — ^Brokers  bidding  for  July  auto 
slumping  plant  bundles  are  predicting 
they'll  draw  prices  in  excess  of  the  8155  per 
ton  average  attracted  a  month  ago,  based  on 
recent  ferrous  scrap  sales  by  tlie  Erie  Lacka- 
wanna and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroads. 

These  recent  rau  sales  which  brought  from 
$18  to  S2S  per  ton  more  than  they  bad  a 
month  earlier,  are  seen  by  traders  as  a 
barometer  for  the  August  ferrous  scrap 
market. 

RaUroad  scrap  sales  last  week  by  the  Peuu 
Central  RaUroad  substantiated  the  recent 
trend  to  higher  scrap  costs.  Peiuisy  offerings 
brought  SI  63  a  ton  for  Class  24  railroad  steel 
(listed  generally  as  No.  I  raUroad  steel). 

This  category  is  generally  on  a  par  with 
No.  1  industrial  heavy  melting  which  Is  cur- 
rently being  listed  In  the  district  at  8145  a 
ton  and  in  PitUburgh  at  $160  a  ton. 

STEEL  AXl-eS  HIGH 

The  highest  priced  item  sold  on  the  Pennsy 
scrap  list  was  steel  axles  at  8201  a  ton.  com- 
pared with  8169  a  ton  paid  a  mouth  ago  by 
the  top  bidder. 

This  price  breaks  the  $200  barrier  for  a 
top  grade  of  scrap  steel  for  the  first  time  in 
histor?'.  oijserved  one  trader. 

Other  items  went  to  high  bidders  at  levels 
ranging  from  8141  to  8190  a  gross  ton,  in 
most  cases  delivered  over  the  Pennsy'a  na- 
tional raU  nelworR.  Railroad  specialties 
brought  8171  a  ton:  scrap  rail  8180  a  ton; 
and  rerolllug  raU  8100  a  gross  ton. 

PRICE  RANGES 

The  price  range  commanded  by  railroad 
scrap  reflects  an  across-the-board  price  range 
for  both  prepared  and  unprepared  material 

Some  traders  look  for  this  pattern  to  rub 
off  on  the  ferrous  scrap  market  generally. 

According  to  one  source,  the  largest 
amount  of  auto  scrap  this  month  will  come 
from  tl:e  Vega  producing  plant  In  Lordstown, 
Ohio,  which  has  been  on  strike  for  about 
a  week. 

Tonnage  from  Ford  Motor  Co.  Is  not  ex- 
pected to  change  much  from  a  month  ago. 

However,  Chrysler  Corp.,  which  Increased 
Us  tonnage  offered  by  30  percent  In  June. 
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is  expected  to  cut  back  by  as  much  as  one- 
naif  the  auto  scrap  it  olfers  this  month. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Unless  the  Federal 
Goveimnent  acts  now  to  further  limit 
exports  of  iron  and  steel  scrap,  .steel 
i.ii;is  and  foundries  in  the  United  States 
will  incur  additional  disruption  in  their 
production  scheduling,  at  a  time  when 
domestic  demand  for  iron  and  steep  scrap 
continues  at  the  highest  level  in  history. 
For  well  over  3  years,  the  foundry 
and  steel  industries'  warnings  have  been 
answered  with  inadequate  measures  by 
the  Commeice  Department.  As  a  result, 
the  crisis  has  so  deepened  that  only 
strong  measures  will  now  suffice. 

Ferrous  scrap  makes  up  almost  one- 
half  of  the  total  metallic  input  used  in 
steelmaklng.  This  stcrap  is  especially 
crltcaJ  for  electric-fumace  plants;  their 
metallic  input  is  almost  100  percent 
scrap.  Of  the  projected  51.7  million  tons 
of  purchased  scrap  needed  by  the  steel 
Industry  and  foundries  in  1974,  approxi- 
mately 29  million  tons  will  be  required 
by  hundreds  of  smaller  companies  with- 
out blast-furnace  facilities. 

In  all.  to  produce  150  milliou  net  tons 
of  raw  steel  In  1974 — the  same  amount 
as  last  year — plus  18  million  tons  of 
castings,  the  steel  and  fomidry  iiidu.stries 
will  need  51.7  million  net  tons  of  pur- 
chased ferrous  scrap,  or  8  million  tons 
more  than  in  1973. 

The  Increased  need  stems  from  two 
main  causes: 

First.  There  will  be  less  pig-lion  pro- 
duction in  1974.  That  is  a  consequence, 
among  other  things,  of  the  tight  supply 
of  metallurgical  coal,  fuither  com- 
pomided  by  tlie  widespread  shutdown  re- 
cently of  coal  mines  in  West  Virginia. 
Second.  There  will  be  3  million  fewer 
tons  of  scrap  available  from  in-plant 
sources  in  1974.  because  of  the  heavy 
draw-down  of  inventories  in  1973  to 
meet  demand  for  finished  steel. 

The  steel  Industry,  with  the  support 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  Union  and 
foundry  companies,  is  asking  that  pres- 
ent scrap  exports  currently  authorized 
at  a  monthly  rate  of  700.000  tons,  an  an- 
nual rate  of  8.4  million  tons,  be  reduced 
to  assure  an  effective  response  to  the 
scrap  shortage.  Part  of  the  answer 
would  be  to  limit  exports  of  ferrous  and 
stainless  scrap  to  no  more  than  5  mil- 
lion tons  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

What  is  the  history  of  the  export  of 
scrap  steel?  Based  on  its  analysis  of  ris- 
ing domestic  and  world  steel  demand.  In 
late  1972,  the  steel  Industry  warned  the 
Commerce  Department  that  a  serious 
scrap  shortage  would  develop  in  1973 
and  that  this  situation  could  worsen 
as  world  demand  for  steel  continued  to 
increase.  That  Is  what  happened. 

In  the  last  6  months  of  1972,  exports 
of  feiTous  scrap  were  rimning  well  ahead 
of  averages  over  the  previous  10  years. 
The  pace  quickened  still  more  at  the 
tuni  of  1973.  Compared  with  1  year  ear- 
lier, export  tonnage  in  December  1972 
was  up  90  percent;  in  January  1973,  it 
was  up  160  percent. 

Translated  Into  an  annual  rate,  as 
the  steel  Industry  pointed  out  to  a  con- 
gressional committee  In  March  1973. 
this  amounted  to  13.3  million  net  tons. 


By  contrast,  the  annual  average  over 
10  preceding  years  was  7.4  million  tons. 

During  the  abnormal  surge  In  exports 
of  American  ferrous  scrap,  demand  at 
home  for  this  essential  raw  material 
was  mounting. 

In  December  1972.  the  steel  and  foun- 
dry industry  asked  the  Commerce  De- 
partment to  limit  exports  to  a  reason- 
able level.  Specifically,  the  Industry 
asked  that  they  be  limited  to  an  annual 
figure  of  about  7  million  tons — 600,000 
tons  a  month. 

The  Government  did  not  act  until 
July  1973.  and  then  it  took  only  limited 
action.  It  was  a  case  of  too  little,  too 
late.  When  the  books  closed  last  year. 
11.3  million  tons  had  gone  to  export, 
badly  depleting  available  domestic 
stocks. 

To  gra.sp  the  impact  of  high  exports  on 
domestic  supply,  consider  tills:  Last  year, 
5.3  million  additional  tons  of  ferrous 
scrap  were  added  to  the  U.S.  supply.  Yet. 
of  this  increase.  3.9  million  tons  went 
abroad  in  exports,  leaving  only  1.4  mil- 
lion tons  for  (iomestic  use. 

In  1973,  the  supply  of  purchased  scrap 
reached  a  level  of  54.6  million  net  tons- 
Including  exports  of  11.3  million  tons. 
Part  of  this  supply  had  been  accumu- 
lated in  late  1972.  and  shipped  to  coastal 
ports  for  export  in  1973.  Getting  this 
much  supply  in  1974  is  unlikely  due  to 
this  year's  projected  decline  in  prompt 
industrial  scrap — largely  automotive — 
and  to  the  fact  that  last  year,  high  do- 
mestic demand  combined  with  an  un- 
precedented rise  in  exports  caused  a 
serious  scrap  shortage.  ThLs  year,  how- 
ever, even  if  the  supply  of  purchased 
scrap  reaches  the  level  achieved  last 
year,  projected  domestic  demand  of  51.7 
million  tons  in  1974,  will  require  that 
exports  be  limited  to  3  million  tons  this 
year — if  domestic  requirements  are  to  be 
met.  The  alternative:  Scrap  exports  at 
a  higher  level  will  result  in  a  proportion- 
ate decline  In  the  amount  of  finished 
steel  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
domestic  economy. 

Finally,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider what  is  done  by  countries  of  West- 
em  Europe  and  by  Japan. 

Except  when  home  demand  is  low, 
they  forbid  or.  at  best,  allow  only  mini- 
mal exports  of  scrap.  Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, scrap  exports  out  of  the  European 
Economic  Communitv,  a  steel  market 
comparable  to  our  own,  approximated 
only  400,000  tons,  compared  with  the 
11.3  mUlion  tons  exported  by  the  United 
States. 

As  woildwlde  demand  was  soaring, 
Britain,  in  September  1972,  Imposed  an 
embargo  closing  off  its  exports  of  ferrous 
scrap  except  for  a  few  low-quality 
grades. 

Thus,  while  other  industrial  countries 
assure  their  own  needs  for  ferrous  scrap, 
the  United  States  alone  permits  massive 
and  unprecedented  exports  of  this  essen- 
tial commodity.  In  doing  so.  It  has, 
among  other  things,  put  its  own  steel- 
makers and  foundries  at  an  unfair  dis- 
advantage. 

Certainly,  in  Une  with  America's  new 
realization  that  raw  materials  are  In 
finite  supply.  Government  on  the  one 


hand  and  concerned  Industries  on  the 
other,  should  develop  long-term  pro- 
grams for  scrap  recovery.  But  longer 
term  progiams  cannot  answer  the  im- 
mediate need  to  maintain  production 
operations. 

Mr.  Pre'^.ident.  the  need  for  this 
amendment  is  cle.^r.  Potential  advei'se 
economic  consequences  of  steel  and  iron 
shortages  grow  more  severe  with  each 
pa.'ising  week.  The  Congress  must  meet 
its  responsibilities  and  take  corrective 
action  immediately. 

For  that  reason.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  gra\e  misglviuEs  about  this  amend- 
ment. In  the  committee  we  have  had 
numerous  hearings  on  the  subject.  We 
have  had  both  the  scrap  exporters  and 
the  purchasers  of  scrap  come  In  and 
testify. 

I  found  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
problem  came  during  the  wage  and  price 
control  era.  when  we  had  a  freeze  on  the 
price  of  scrap  in  this  country,  and  it  was 
much  more  profitable  at  that  time  to  sell 
scrap  overseas,  where  there  was  no  lim- 
itation on  price,  although  that  was  a 
problem  we  had  with  some  other  domes- 
tic products  at  that  time  also. 

Second,  I  find  that  the  steel  companies 
now  are  exporting  someplace  between  10 
and  15  million  tons  of  steel  a  year,  and 
if  they  are  in  a  position  to  export  this 
overseas  In  the  form  of  finished  prod- 
ucts, I  tliink  it  is  unfair  that  they  ask  for 
the  right  to  have  that  export  market  for 
themselves  and,  at  the  same  time,  want 
the  scrap  dealers  to  subsidize  the  pur- 
cha.se  of  their  raw  materials  so  that  they 
can  engage  in  a  profitable  overseas 
market. 

Third,  we  have  this  situation  under 
reasonable  control  now  with  the  limita- 
tions placed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  the  Export  Control  Act,  and 
I  would  have  misgivings  about  freezing 
into  law  a  fixed  amount,  as  I  look  at  it 
now  under  your  amendment,  not  for  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  but  the  start 
of  the  fiscal  year,  and  I  tlilnk  it  would 
be  unttise  imder  the  circumstances  to 
freeze  a  fixed  amount  under  law  when 
we  are  not  sure  what  the  market  condi- 
tions are  going  to  be  6,  7.  8  months 
hence,  and  especially  since  the  exporters 
of  steel  are  exporting  ovei'seas  at  a  good 
profit  to  themselves. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  feel  what  we  are  going 
to  do  is  to  affect  the  inflationary  condi- 
tion of  this  coimtry.  Steel  prices  are 
going  to  continue  going  up  higher  and 
higher.  Ferrous  scrap  exceeded  for  the 
first  time  $200  a  ton.  Shippings  by  Penn 
Central— It  Is  still  the  biggest  shipper  of 
scrap — are  reaching  an  all-time  high. 

The  difficulty,  very  simply.  Is  when  the 
Senator  says  he  finds  this  situation  de- 
velofwd  during  the  price  freeze,  I  do  not 
tliink  the  facts  will  substantiate  that. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  year 
alone  what  we  have  here  is  even 
with  the  attempt  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment to  give  lip  service  to  some  type 
of  export  control,  which  they  have  done 
in  a  haphazard  and  half-hearted  fashion. 
It  demonstrates  sjaeclflcally  that  In  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  they  are 
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going  to  exceed   Uie  annual  allocation 
they  set  up  by  their  own  decision. 

II  is  not  merely  a  question  ol  the  steel 
mills  themselves,  it  is  a  question  of  every- 
body concerned  In  the  United  States  as 
to  whether  we  are  going  to  be  more  de- 
pendent upon  f  jreign  steel  and  put  our 
OTO  people  DUv  of  work  simply  because 
ne  are  shipping   the  scrap  overseas. 

One  of  the  reasocs  I  have  indicated  in 
my  statement  is  that  these  other  coun- 
tries have  lowei-priced  scrap  at  home 
which  they  protect  in  tlieir  own  markets, 
and  then  they  subsidize  and  add  to  the 
amcunt  of  scrap  they  have  by  going  into 
the  world  market,  and  esiiecially  into 
the  United  Slate.";,  and  can  afford  to  bid 
up  tlie  price. 

For  example,  on  the  transportation 
costs  alone,  one  shipper  out  of  Coxmecti- 
cut  said  be  could  ship  his  scrap  in  such 
a  way  that  it  would  only  cost  him  t7  to 
go  ahead  and  have  that  type  of  scrap 
bought  and  sliipped  to  Japan,  where  it 
would  cost  $12  to  ship  it  over  to  Pitts- 
burgh. So  we  can  see  very  readily  what 
lias  happened  here,  and  what  we  are 
doing  IS  we  are  continuing  some  of  the 
folly  that  we  purposed  In  the  early  part 
of  the  1930'»  when  Japan  because  a  big 
user  of  our  scrap  av  that  time,  for  a  dif- 
ferent purpose  maybe,  and  we  were  will- 
ing to  go  ahead  and  continue  to  export 
our  own  domestic  supply. 

There  is  no  question,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  anyone  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore this  committee,  can  contravene  the 
fact  that,  as  far  as  the  scrap  metal  is  con- 
cerned. T.e  are  In  short  supply.  It  is  neces- 
.«ary  for  our  domestic  steel  industi-y.  The 
net  effect  of  not  putting  in  tliis  type  of 
control  15  to  really  not  alone  deplete  our 
natural  resources  of  scrap  ferrous  metal, 
but  alio,  at  the  same  time,  .substantially 
decrease  the  production  capacity  of  om- 
American  steel  mills.  If  we  want  to  go 
ahead  and  bankrupt  the  United  States, 
3  vole  asalnst  this  amendment  is  a  X'ote 
to  bankrupt  the  United  States  in  this 
one  particular  Industrj'. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr  President,  I  Hrst 
want  to  commend  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana 'Mr.  Haktkxi  for  bringing  this 
serious  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

As  tlie  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  mentioned,  it  Is  not  a  matter 
which  has  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
Banking  Committee.  In  fact,  we  have 
l.eld  hearings  on  the  ferrous  scrap  short- 
age, and  we  have  considered  other  pro- 
posals to  limit  e.vpo:ts  of  ferrous  scrap. 
As  the  Senator  from  Indiana  points 
out.  the  scrap  shortages  and  the  high 
costs  ripple  out  to  the  entire  economy 
and  become  a  soui-ce  of  inflation. 

The  question  in  my  mind  is  one  of 
.■riethodology:  and  it  is  a  question  of 
K  hether  the  Congress  Is  a  proper  body  to 
mar.dale  an  export  level  or  whether  it  is 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

We  have  many  such  situations  before 
us,  and  I  just  doubt  the  wisdom  or  the 
capability  of  Congress  in  legislating 
levels  of  exports  for  commodities.  If  we 
did  it  in  this  ease,  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  not  doing  it  in  another  case 
in  wliich  the  shortage  is  just  as  severe 
and  the  inflationar;'  consequences  just  as 
seriou''. 
A.'te.-  con.-ldMii:'    ihi>  .••hoil;!Ke  and 


other  shortages,  the  committee  has 
taken  the  position  that  what  we  ought 
to  do  is  try  to  reform  the  administration 
of  export  policy  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  As  one  means  of  doing  that, 
this  bill,  if  enacted,  would  establish  a 
new  monitoring  requirement  that  would 
give  tlie  Department  of  Conmierce  more 
reliable  and  better  information  with 
which  to  impose  export  controls  and  also 
give  Congress  a  better  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  Commerce  Department's 
performance  should  that  become  nec- 
essary. 

It  is  for  that  pliUosopliical  reason  that 
I  have  to  oppose  this  amendment.  It  is 
not  for  any  lack  of  concern.  In  fact.  I 
have  introduced  similar  legislation  in  the 
past. 

It  is  because  I  tliink  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  with  the  monitoring  pro- 
nsions  that  will  be  enacted  into  law  and 
with  the  ability  to  act  today  In  response 
to  chanjing  circumstances,  is  in  a  far 
better  position  to  monitor  exports  and 
to  impose  export  controls  than  is  Con- 
gress In  fact,  it  has  already  acted  in  tlie 
case  of  ferrous  scrap. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment.  I  understand  that  is  the  de- 
sire of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hahtkei. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GaAVEi.>.  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  IIAHTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  suteest 
the  ab:-ence  of  a  quorum. 

Mi-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  viUihold  that? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Ves,  I  will. 

Mr.  &L\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  barring  unforeseen 
developments,  tliat  the  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  occur  at  the  hour  of  2 
o'clock.  If  anjthlng  imantlcipated  comes 
up  this  w  ill  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  correct  that  to  not  to  exceed  2  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  a.sslstant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
comment  briefly  on  what  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  said. 

What  we  are  doing  heie  is  dealing 
basically  with  a  problem  where  there 
was  a  sui  render  of  constitutional  author- 
ity and  a  delegation  of  legislative  author- 
ity to  tl.o  Depaitnient  of  Commeice.  The 


Export  Control  Act  was  passed  because 

the  authority  to  regulate  commerce  is 
strictly  in  the  Congress.  That  delegation 
was  made.  and.  in  tlic  report  itself,  there 
is  a  statement  by  the  committee  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill  stating  that  the  Com- 
merce Deparment  had  failed  to  interpret 
his  delegation  of  authority  in  the  man- 
ner in  w  hich  the  Congress  had  Intended 
that  they  had  been  far  too  strict  In  their 
definition  of  when  they  should  move  in 
the  field  of  export  controls. 

The  argument  made  by  the  Senator 
from  lumols  does  not  deal  with  the 
merits  of  the  amendment.  As  I  under- 
.-^tand  it.  he  is  just  arguing  about  the  pro- 
cedure which  is  to  be  followed. 

Really,  all  this  amendment  does  is  to 
tigliten  up  the  formula.  This  provides 
for  a  formula  for  control  of  export  of  an 
Item  V  hich  is  in  short  supply.  The  change 
made  by  the  committee  provides  tliat 
it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  for  demand 
to  be  abnormal  before  export  controls 
may  be  imposed.  Instead,  the  controls 
may  be  used  when  foreign  demand  results 
or  will  result  In  an  excessive  drain  of 
domestic  material  and  serio'xs  inflation. 

Both  those  factors  are  Involved  here. 
There  is  a  serious  drain  of  domestic  sup- 
ply which  Is  contributing  to  inflation.  So 
there  are  all  the  elements  here  present. 

There  is  no  argument  against  the 
meiits.  Not  one  single  argument  has  been 
presented  on  this  floor,  not  one  single 
argtunent  was  presented  In  the  commit- 
tee against  the  merits  of  this  type  of 
amendment.  As  I  said  before,  all  we  aie 
doing  is  modifying  the  formula.  The 
mechanism  does  not  change. 

We  are  simply  providing  that  in  this 
field,  at  least,  there  is  an  effort  here  and 
an  obiious  opportunity  to  contiol  infla- 
tion. 

So  v.c  have  two  propositions  facing  us. 
We  want  to  control  inflation,  and  this 
will  be  a  control  on  inflation.  If  we  want 
to  prevent  the  abnormal  drain  of  an  item 
which  is  in  short  supply,  we  can  do  that 
at  the  same  time  that  we  can  provide  for 
a  continuation  of  a  vital  and  very  neccs- 
saiT  domestic  energy  supply,  and  also  for 
a  domestic  steel  source. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  argument 
against  tills  amendment  at  all.  except  for 
the  fact  that  It  was  not  Included  in  the 
committee.  Maybe  they  feel  somewhat 
chagrined  that  they  did  not  Include  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quoram. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legi.sluti\c  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml'.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER    WITH   RESPECT  TO    VOTE 
ON  CLOTURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ohk  imauimous  consent  that  with  re- 
i>pect  to  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  in- 
voke cloture,  that  all  amendments  that 
are  nt  the  desk  at  the  time  the  vote  oc- 


curs qualify  under  the  reading  require- 
ment of  the  rules. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SURFACE  MINING  CONTROL  AND 
RECLAMATION  ACT  OF  1974 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
age  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  425. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 

of  Representatives  to  the  bill   'S.  425) 

to  provide  for  the  cooperation  between 

the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 

States  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of 

surface  mining  operations,  and  the  ac- 
quisition and  reclamation  of  abandoned 

mines,   and   for   other   puiposes,   with 

amendments  wliich  were  lo  strike  out  all 

after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  '*Sur- 

face  MUilng  Control  and  Reclamation  Act 

of  1974". 
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Sec.  701.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  702.  Relation  to  other  laws. 

Sec.  703.  Employee  protection. 

Sec.  704-  Study  of  subsidence  and  under- 
ground waste  disposal  lu  coal 
mmes. 

Sec,  705.  Definitions. 

Sec.  706.  Grants  to  the  States. 

Sec.  707.  Research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects. 

Sec.  708.  Research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects on  alternative  coal  mlomg 
technologies. 

Sec.  709.  Annual  report. 

Sec.  710.  Prot«ctlon  of  the  surface  owner. 

Sec.  711.  Severability. 

Sec.  712.  Protection  of  Government  employ- 
ees. 

Sec.  713.  Experimental  practices. 

Sec.  714.  Alaskan  surface  coal  mme  study. 

Sec.  715.  Preference  for  persons  adversely 
affected  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  716.  Assistance  to  persons  unemployed 
as  a  result  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  Vni— STATE  MINING  AND  MIN- 
ERAL RESOURCES  RESEARCH  INSTI- 
TUTES 

Sec.  801.  Authorization  of  State  aUotments 
Institutes. 

Sec.  802.  Research  funds  to  Institutes. 

Sec.  803.  Funding  criteria. 

Sec.  804.  Duties  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  805.  Autonomy. 

Sec.  806.  Authorization  for  other  research 
programs. 

Sec.  807.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 

Sec.  808.  Center  for  cataloging. 

Sec.  809.  Interagency  cooperation. 

Sec.  810.  Advisory  committee. 

TITLE    I — FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSES 
riNDINCS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that — 
(ft)  the  extraction  of  coal  by  underground 
and  surface  mining  from  the  earth  is  a  sig- 
nificant and  essential  activity  which  contri- 
butes to  the  economic,  social,  and  material 
weU-belng  of  the  Nation: 

(b)  there  are  surface  and  underground  coal 
mining  operations  on  public  and  private 
lands  in  the  Nation  which  adversely  affect 
the  environment  by  destroying  or  diminish- 
ing the  availability  of  land  for  conunercial. 
industrial,  recreational,  asrlcultural.  his- 
toric, and  forestry  purpo:»e«.  by  causing  ero- 
Klou  BUd  landslide.'^;  by  contributing  to 
floods  aud  the  polluiiou  of  water,  land,  and 
air:  by  destroying  public  and  prl\ate  prop- 
erly; by  iTei*':nu  i..wnnu  ui  life  mui  prop- 


erty;  and  by  precluding  post-mining  land 
use^  common  to  the  area  of  mining; 

Pc)  surface  aud  underground  coal  mining 
operations  presently  contribute  significantly 
to  the  Nation's  energy  requirements,  and 
substantial  quantities  of  the  Nation's  coal 
reserves  lie  close  to  the  surface,  and  can  only 
be  recovered  by  surface  mining  method^,  and 
therefore,  it  is  essential  to  the  national  in- 
terest to  in.^ure  the  existence  ol  an  expand- 
ing and  econoralcaUy  healthy  c^al  mmiiig 
industry. 

(d)  surface  and  underground  coaJ  mining 
operations  affect  interstate  commerce,  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  well-being,  security, 
and  general  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  should 
be  conducted  in  an  environmentally  sound 
manner: 

ie»  the  Initial  and  principal  contmuins; 
responsibility  for  developing  and  enforcing 
environmental  regulations  for  stirface  and 
underground  coal  mining  operations  should 
rest  with  the  States:  and 

(t)    the  ccoperative  effort   established   by 

this  Act  is  necessary  to  prevent  or  mitigate 

adverse  environmeutal  effects  of  present  and 

future  surface  coal  mining  operations. 

fcaposss 

Sec.  102.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to — 

ia)  establish  a  nationwide  program  to  pre- 
vent the  adverse  effects  to  society  and  the 
environment  resulting  from  surface  coal 
mining  operations  and  surface  Impacts  of 
underground  coal  mining  operations; 

(b)  establish  priorities  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary in  the  nationwide  program  among  the 
various  types  and  individual  operations  of 
mining  activities,  their  impacts  on  the  en- 
vironment, and  the  locations  of  mining  rela-^ 
tive  to  population  concentrations  and  im- 
pacted land  uses: 

(c)  assiu^  that  the  rights  of  surface  land- 
owners and  other  persons  with  a  legal  m- 
terest  In  the  land  or  appurtenances  thereto 
are  fully  protected  from  such  operations; 

(d>  assure  that  surface  coal  mining  oper- 
ations are  not  cond\icted  where  reclamation 
as  required  by  this  Act  is  not  feasible; 

(el  assure  that  surface  coal  mmmg  oper- 
ations are  so  conducted  as  to  protect  the 
environment: 

<f)  assure  that  adeqvate  procedures  are 
undertaken  to  reclaim  surface  areas  as  con- 
temporaneously as  possible  with  the  surface 
coal  mining  operations; 

(g)  assure  that  the  coal  supply  essential 
to  the  Nation's  energy  requirements,  and  to 
iu  economic  end  social  well-bemg  is  pro- 
vided: 

(h)  assist  the  States  In  developUig  and  Im- 
plementing a  program  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(1)  promote  the  reclamation  of  mined  areas 
left  without  adequate  reclamation  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  which  con- 
imue.  m  their  unreclaimed  condition,  to 
substantially  degrade  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment, prevent  or  danaage  the  beneficial 
use  of  land  or  water  resources,  or  endanger 
the  health  or  safety  of  the  public;  and 

(J)  assure  that  appropriate  procedures  are 
provided  for  the  pubUc  participation  in  the 
development,  revision,  and  enforcement  of 
regulations,  standards,  reclamation  plans,  or 
programs  estabiuhed  by  the  SecreUry  or  any 
State  under  this  Act. 
TITLE  n— CONTROL  OF  EN\TRONMENTAL 

IMPACTS  OF  SURFACE  COAL  ^aNINC 
INITIAL  BEouL^TonT  PsoceoraE 

Stc.  201.  (at  No  person  shall  open  or  de- 
velop atiy  new  or  previously  mined  or  aban- 
doned site  for  surface  coal  mining  operations 
on  lauds  on  which  such  operations  are  regu- 
lated by  the  State  unless  such  person  hoe 
oblaiued  a  permit  from  the  State  regulatory 
BVithorily. 

ibi  On  aud  aixtr  the  dale  of  euactment 
uf    ihw    Act.    aU    new   surface   coal    mining 
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f>I>erstlons  on  Uiids  on  which  .such  opera- 
ilosn  are  regulated  by  the  State  shall  comply, 
and  all  new  permits  issued  for  !>urfac«  coal 
miniitg  operatk>n>  s-hnll  coutaln  terms 
requiring  conipllanie  uitti  the  following 
envtronmeatal  protection  tiiandArda; 

( 1 1  WltU  respect  to  coal  surface  mining  on 
Sleep  slopes,  uo  6pciJ.  debiii.  aoii.  waato  ma- 
lerir.!!).  or  abandoned  ur  disabled  niiue  equip- 
ment n:aT  be  plated  on  tlxe  ttaiural  or  other 
dowaslope  below  the  bench  or  cut  created  to 
expce  ihe  coal  seam  except  that  spoil  front 
Uie  initial  block  or  short  luicar  cut  necessary 
to  obtain  acce<S3  to  the  coal  seam  may  be 
placed  on  a  limited  or  Sipecllled  area  of  the 
dowitiiope;  Provided.  Tliat  Ihc  spoil  i-^ 
shaped  and  graded  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
vent 'Titles,  erosion,  and  nater  pollution,  and 
is  revcyetated  In  accnrdaitce  with  subsection 
(3)  below;  Proi:dt-d  Jurlhrr  hcTt'irr,  Thai 
(Ai  the  regulatorj-  authority  may  permit 
llniiied  or  temporar)-  placement  of  spoil  on 
a  specified  area  of  the  doiCTi^iiope  on  steep 
slopes  in  conjunction  with  niountaintop 
mhilng  operations  which  will  ellmmate  all 
high  walls,  if  such  placement  is  consUtent 
with  the  approved  po&tmlnlng  land  use  of  the 
mine  site  and  (B)  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section (b>(l)  shall  not  apply  to  those  situa- 
tions in  which  BU  operator  is  mining  on  Qnt 
or  gently  rolling  terrain,  on  which  an  occa- 
sional steep  alope  is  encountered  through 
wblch  the  mining  operation  is  to  proceed, 
leaving  a  plain  or  predominantly  flat  area. 

{2m A)  With  reinject  to  all  aiuface  coal 
mining  operatloixs.  tlie  operator  shall  back- 
fill, compact  (where  advisable  to  Insure  sta- 
bility or  to  prevent  leaching  of  toxic  mate- 
rials), and  grade  m  order  to  restore  the  ap- 
proximate orlgmal  contour  of  the  land  with 
all  highwalls.  spoil  piles,  and  depressions 
elimiiiated  (unless  deprewlons  are  needed  In 
order  to  retain  moisture  In  order  to  ttsnUtt 
revegctation  or  as  otherwise  authorized  un- 
der paragraph  (2)  (D)  of  this  subsection). 

(B)  Proi'lded,  that  in  surface  coal  mining 
which  is  carried  out  at  the  same  location 
over  a  substantial  period  of  time,  where  the 
c^eratton  transects  the  coal  deposit  and  the 
thlckucss  of  the  coal  deposit  relative  to 
the  volume  of  the  overburden  is  large 
and  where  the  operator  demonstrates  that 
the  overburden,  giving  due  consideration  to 
volumetric  expansion,  at  a  particular  point 
on  the  mining  site  Is  Insufficient  or  unavail- 
able from  other  portions  of  the  site  to  restore 
the  approximate  original  contour,  the  oper- 
ator, at  a  mtntmum.  aball  backfill. 'grade,  and 
compact  (where  advisable)  in  order  to  cover 
all  Bcld-:orming  and  other  toxic  materials, 
to  achieve  not  mere  than  the  angle  of  re- 
pose to  provide  adequate  drainage  and  to 
facilitate  an  ecologically  sound  land  use 
compatible  with  the  surrounding  region  but 
not  necessarily  meeting  the  revcgetation  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (3  i ;  And  provided 
Jurtiicr.  Thot  in  surface  coal  mining  other 
than  as  described  in  the  firbt  proviso  of  this 
BUbpciragraph  (B>.  pnd  other  than  opera- 
tions covered  by  SMbsectton  fbidt  of  this 
section,  where  the  volume  of  overburden  Is 
large  relative  to  the  thickness  of  the  coal 
deposit  and  where  the  operator  demonstrates 
t  hat  due  to  vol  nme  trie  expansion,  the 
amount  of  overburden  and  other  spoil  and 
waste  materials  removed  In  the  course  of 
the  mlnmg  operation  la  more  than  sufllcieui 
to  restore  the  approximate  original  contour, 
the  operator  shall  after  restoring  the  approx- 
imate original  contour,  backfill,  grade  and 
compact  (where  advisable)  the  excess  over- 
burden and  other  spoil  and  waste  materials 
to  attain  the  lowest  practicable  grade  but 
not  more  than  the  angle  of  repose,  and  to 
cover  all  acld-formlng  and  other  toxic  ma- 
terials, in  order  to  achieve  an  ecologically 
sound  I;ind  use  compatible  with  the  sur- 
roundir.g  regions  and  that  such  overburden 
ur  Bpon  shall  be  shaped  and  graded  In  such 
a  v.:i:  as  ro  preveu*  Flides.  erosion  und  water 


polhilion  aad  is  revegelnted  in  accordance 
with  stibsecaou  (b)(3)  of  this  secuon; 

(3)  With  respect  to  all  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations,  establish  on  regraded  and  oil 
other  lands  affected,  a  diverse  vegetative 
cover  capable  of  self-regeneration  and  plant 
succePK'.on  ot  least  equal  In  extent  of  cover 
to  the  natural  vegetation:  Provided,  That  in- 
troduced species  may  be  used  in  tlie  revece- 
lation  proce^.s  where  de&lrable  ai:d  nccesssr- 
to  achieve  the  approved  post-mining  laud 
use  plan 

(4)  Willi  respect  to  all  surface  conl  nuning 
operation*,  remove  the  topsoll  In  a  separate 
layer,  replace  it  on  the  backfill  area,  or  if 
not  utm<'ed  immediately,  segregate  it  lu  a 
separate  pile  from  other  spoil,  and  when  the 
topsoil  is  uot  replaced  In  a  time  short  enough 
to  avoid  dererioration  of  the  topsoll,  main- 
tain a  successful  cover  by  quick  gromln^: 
plam  or  by  other  means  so  that  the  lopsoil 
Is  preserved  from  wind  and  water  erosion, 
remains  free  of  any  contamination  by  other 
acid  or  toxic  material  from  other  strata  or 
dralna^^e.  and  is  in  a  usable  condition  for 
sustaining  vet;etotlcn  when  replaced  during 
reclamadon,  except  if  topsoll  Is  of  insumcleui 
quantity  cr  of  poi>r  quality  for  sustaining 
vegetation,  or  If  other  strata  can  be  shown 
to  be  more  suitable  for  vegetation  require- 
ments, then  the  operator  shall  remove,  segre- 
gate, preserve,  and  replace  in  a  like  manner 
such  other  strata  which  is  best  able  to  sup- 
port vegutation:  Provided.  That  if  the  appro- 
priate State  agricultural  agency  approves,  it 
shall  no!  be  necessary  to  separate  the  topsoll 
and  other  strata  of  subsoil  If  it  can  tje  shown 
that  a  mix  of  such  topsoll  and  subsoil  and 
soil  nvitrient  would  be  equally  suitable  for 
vegetation  requirements  and  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  sound  reclamation  practices, 
lu  such  Instances,  the  operator  shall  remove. 
segregate,  and  replace  the  mix  of  topsoll  and 
«tich  other  strata  In  a  manner  prescribed  hv 
the  appropriate  State  agricultural  agencv. 

(5)  r  A)  With  respect  to  surface  dlspoaal  of 
coal  mine  wastes,  coal  processing  wastes  or 
other  wastes  in  areas  other  than  the  mine 
workings  or  excavations,  stabilize  all  waste 
piles  in  designated  areas  through  construc- 
tion and  compacted  layers  with  incombus- 
tible and  lmper»"lous  niaterlals  a^urlng  the 
leachale  will  not  pollute  surface  or  ground 
waters  and  the  final  contour  of  the  waste 
pile  will  be  compatible  with  nattsal  sur- 
roundnigs  and  that  the  site  con  and  will  be 
stabilized  and  revegetated  according  to  provi- 
sions of  this  Act;  and 

(B(  With  respect  to  the  use  of  impoxmd- 
nient-i  for  the  disposal  of  coal  mine  wastes, 
or  coal  processing  wastes  or  other  liquid  or 
Eolid  wastes,  incorporate  the  latest  engi- 
neering practices  for  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  water  retention  facilities  and 
construct  such  facilities  to  Insui-e  that  the 
construction  will  be  so  designed  to  achieve 
necessary  stability  with  an  adequate  margin 
of  safety  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  public  and  which,  at  a  minimum,  i^ 
compatible  with  that  of  structures  con- 
structed under  Public  Law  B3-&66  (16  U5.C. 
1006):  that  leachate  will  not  pollute  surface 
or  ground  water,  and  that  no  mine  waste 
such  as  coal  fines  and  slimes  determined  as 
unaultable  for  construction  constituents  bv 
sound  engineering  methods  and  design  prac- 
tices are  used  In  the  construction  of  water 
Impoundments,  water  retention  faclliiic?. 
dams  or  settling  pondt.. 

(6 1  Minimize  the  disturbances  to  the  hv- 
drologic  balance  at  the  mineslte  and  asso- 
ciated ofTslte  areas  and  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  water  entering  surface  and 
ground  water  systems  both  during  and  after 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  giving  par- 
ticular attention  throughout  the  niiiUng 
operation  to  the  aquifer  rechaige  capacity 
of  the  mining  area  aiid  to  the  protection  of 
alluvial  volley  floors  and  stream  channels. 

(7 1  Upon  petition  by  the  permittee  or 
other  applicfttit  for  a  permit  and  nrter  public 


notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  the  reg- 
ulatory authority  may  grant  one  or  more  ex- 
ceptions to  the  euvlronmentnl  protection 
standards  set  forth  in  the  first  clause  before 
the  first  proviso  in  paragraph  II  i  and  tlve 
provisions  c-f  paragraph  (2t  ol  this  subsec- 
tion, i:  the  regulatory  authoritv  isaiies  a 
written  finding  that  one  or  more  such  stand- 
;irds  cannot  reasonably  be  met  and  that  the 
pcnnniee  has  shown  by  proper  documenta- 
tion that  each  specflc  Item  of  equlpmeiu 
'vhlch  is,  named  in  the  petition  ris  being  en- 
sentiHl  to  the  performance  of  the  stAttdard 
in  question,  cannot  t>e  delivered  by  the 
mniutracturer  or  supplier  prior  to  ihe  dale 
on  which  ii»e  ojwratlon  is  required  uud^r 
t Ills  Ac;  to  lie  in  compliar-ce  wn h  said 
stftiidiirdK,  and  no  other  equipment  owned 
by  or  readily  available  to  the  pemiitiee  or 
appilctuu  Is  suitable  [or  the  pcrfunnance  vt 
such  stiUidnrUs. 

The  basu  for  any  such  exception  shall  be 
revle^'.<•d  at  least  once  every  three  montlis  by 
the  regulatory  authority.  If  pursuant  to 
such  review,  the  regulatory  authority  a&d& 
thot  il.e  permittee  does  not  show,  by  proper 
current  rtoctmieiitaiion.  that  the  specific 
itenis  of  eqiUpment  named  In  the  petition 
still  cannot  be  delivered  to  the  operator  bv 
the  mnnufacnuTr  then  the  exception  sholl 
ije  canceled. 

At  any  time  If  the  permittee  is  found  to 
be  in  noncompliance  with  any  other  provi- 
Mon  of  thbi  Act  or  If  a  State  progrom  pm-- 
suant  to  section  203  of  this  Act  or  a  Federal 
program  pursuant  to  section  204  of  this  Act 
iH  implemented,  then  any  such  exception 
shall  cease  to  be  effective  immediately. 

(c>  On  and  after  one  hundred  and  eighty 
dtiys  from  the  date  of  euactmeut  of  this  Act- 
all  svirface  coal  mining  operations  on  loudi* 
uu  which  such  operations  are  regulated  by 
ibe  State  existing  at  the  date  of  enactment 
shall  comply  with  tlie  standards  in  subsec- 
tion (iji  above  with  respect  to  lands  from 
which  the  overburden  has  not  been  removed, 
wuhin  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  follow- 
ing enactment  of  this  Act,  the  regulatory 
litiihority  shall  review  and  amend  permits 
iu  order  to  incorporate  in  thera  the  stand- 
ards of  &ut>sectlon  <b)  above. 

(d)  Upon  petition  by  the  applicant  or  per- 
mittee Riid  after  public  notice  and  opportu- 
nit>  for  a  hearing,  the  regulatory  authority 
may  grant  exceptions  to  provisions  In  the 
first  clause  before  the  first  proviso  in  sub- 
section (b)(1)  and  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)(2)  of  this  section  If  the  reg- 
iilaton-  authority  issues  a  written  finding 
that  cue  or  more  variations  from  these  pro- 
visions will  enable  the  affected  land  to  have 
an  equAl  or  higher  postmlnlng  economic  or 
public  use  and  such  use  will  be  achieved 
w  Ithln  a  reasonable  time.  Is  consistent  with 
surrounding  laud  uses  and  with  local.  State, 
nnd  Federal  law  and  can  be  obtained  only 
U'  one  or  more  exceptions  to  the  above  pro- 
visions are  granted. 

(e)  N'ot  loter  than  eighteen  months  from 
the  d?te  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  all  oper- 
.-iiors  of  surface  coal  mines  In  expectation 
of  oporatiug  such  mines  after  the  date  of 
approval  of  a  State  program,  pursuant  to 
section  203  of  this  Act,  shall  file  an  applica- 
tion lor  a  permit  with  the  regulatory  author- 
ity, such  application  to  co^er  those  lands  to 
be  mined  after  the  date  of  approval  of  the 
State  program.  The  regulatory  authority 
shall  process  these  applications  and  grant  or 
deny  a  permit  within  six  months  from  the 
diite  oC  approval  of  the  State  program,  bui 
lu  no  c.tse  later  than  thirty-six  mouths  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  ap- 
plication filed  pursuant  to  this  provision  and 
the  permit  therebv  obtained  shall  be  In  full 
compliance  with  this  Act. 

ifi  No  later  than  one  hundred  and  eightv 
days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  after  Issuing  regulations  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  of  section  202,  the  Secre- 
laiv  sh.vU  Implement  a  Federal  enforcement 
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program  which  shall  remain  In  effect  In  each 
state  In  wblch  there  Is  surface  coal  mining 
until  the  State  program  has  been  accepted 
pursuant  to  section  203  of  this  Act  or  until 
a  Federal  program  has  been  Implemented 
pursuant  to  section  204  of  this  Act.  The  en- 
forcement program  sliall : 

II)  include  Inspections  of  surface  coal 
mine  sites  which  shall  be  made  on  a  random 
basis  (but  at  least  one  inspection  for  every 
site  every  three  months),  without  advance 
noMce  to  the  mine  operator  and  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  compliance  with  the 
standards  of  subsection  (b)  above.  The 
Serretaiy  shall  order  any  necessary  enforce- 
ment acuon  to  be  Implemented  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  enforcement  provisions  of  this 
it'le  to  correct  vlolotlcns  Identified  at  the 
inipci-tlons; 

(2)  provide  that  upon  receipt  of  inspection 
reports  Indicating  that  any  coal  surface  min- 
ing operation  has  been  found  in  violation  of 
subsection  fb)  above,  during  not  less  than 
two  consecutive  State  inspections  or  upon 
receipt  by  the  Secretary  of  Information 
which  would  give  rise  to  reasonable  belief 
that  such  standards  are  being  violated  by  any 
surface  coal  mining  operation,  the  Secretary 
shall  order  the  Immediate  Inspection  ot  such 
operation  by  Federal  inspectors  and  the 
necessary  enforcement  actions.  If  any.  to  he 
implemented  pursuant  to  the  Federal  en- 
forcement provisions  of  this  title.  When  the 
Federal  Inspection  results  from  Information 
provided  to  the  Secretary  by  any  person,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  such  person  when  the 
Federal  Inspection  Is  proposed  to  t>e  carried 
out  and  such  person  shall  be  allowed  to  ac- 
company the  Inspector  during  the  litspeetlon; 
|3>  for  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Federal  inspector"  means  personnel  of  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement  and  such  additional  personnel 
of  the  Umted  States  Geological  Survey. 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  or  of  the  Min- 
ing Enforcement  end  Safety  Administration 
so  designated  by  the  Secretary,  or  such  other 
personnel  of  the  Forest  Service.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  or  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service  as 
arranged  by  appropriate  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  on  a  reimbursable  or  other  boals; 
(4.)  provide  that  the  Stale  regulatory 
agency  file  with  the  Secretary  and  with  a 
designated  Federal  office  centrally  located 
in  the  county  or  area  In  wWch  the  Inspected 
surface  coal  mme  Is  located  copies  of  inspec- 
tion reports  made; 

(5)  provide  that  moneys  authorized  by 
section  701(a)  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  approval  ol  a  State 
program  pursuant  to  section  203  of  this  Act 
to  relmbtu-se  the  States  for  conducting  those 
Inspections  in  which  the  standards  In  sub- 
section (b)  above,  are  enforced  and  for  the 
administration  of  this  section. 

(g)  A  coal  surface  mine  operator  operating 
pursuant  to  a  valid  permit  and  awaiting 
administrative  action  on  his  applicotlon  for  a 
permit  from  the  appropriate  rcgulotory 
authority  may  during  the  period  prior  to 
approval  or  disapproval  of  a  State  program 
pursuant  to  section  203  of  this  Act  and  for 
six  months  thereafter  contmue  to  operate 
his  surface  mine  beyond  the  date  of  expira- 
tion of  his  permit  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  his  permit  or  application  in  the 
event  the  appropriate  regulatory  authority 
has  not  acted  on  his  apj^lcatlon  by  the  time 
his  permit  expires. 

(h)  During  the  period  prior  to  appro^-al 
of  a  Federal  or  Indian  program  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  Including  Judicial  review  of  the 
approval  of  a  Federal  or  Indian  program, 
new  or  existing  coal  surface  mining  opera- 
tions on  Federal  land  and  Indian  land  may 
ccwamence  or  continue  mining  operations: 
Provided.  That  such  operations  shaU  be  sub- 


ject to  and  bound  by  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 201(b)  hereof.  The  enforcement  pro- 
cedures of  section  220  shall  apply  to  such 
coal  surface  mining  operations  and  tlie  Sec- 
retary shall  order  the  random  mspections 
of  such  operations  in  the  same  manner  pro- 
vided by  section  201(f)  hereof.  For  purpoees 
of  this  section  existing  coal  surface  mming 
operations  means  those  In  existence  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  those  for 
which  substantial  legal  and  financial  com- 
mitments were  in  existence  prior  to  Sep- 
tember I.  1973. 

(1)  On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  no  person  shall  open,  develop, 
or  extend  any  new  or  previously  uiiued  or 
abandoned  site  for  surface  coal  minuig  op- 
erations within  any  area  ol  the  National 
Park  System,  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Sy-stein,  or  the  National  Wilderness  Fre.Tcr- 
vation  System.  Nothlug  in  this  Act  shall  he 
construed  as  authorlzhig  surlace  coal  min- 
ing operations  within  Federal  lands  where 
such  mmtng  is  prohibited  on  the  dote  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  by  law.  regulation, 
order,  deed,  or  other  instrument. 

PtRMAN'ENT    ENVIRON  MENTAL    PROTECT 'tUrC 
STANDARDS 

Sec.  202.  Not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
one-hundred-and-elghty-day  period  imme- 
diately following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  and 
publish  hi  the  Federal  Register  regulations 
covering  a  permanent  regulaton,'  procedure 
for  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  setting  mining  and  reclamation 
performance  standords  based  on  and  Incor- 
porating the  provisions  of  title  II  and  estab- 
lishing procedures  and  requheraents  for 
preparation.  submlRsion.  and  approval  of 
State  programs  nnd  development  and  im- 
plementation of  Federal  programs  under  this 
title.  Stich  regulations  shall  not  be  promul- 
gated and  published  by  the  Secretary  until 
he  has — 

(A)  published  proposed  regulations  In  Uie 
Federal  Register  and  afforded  inurested  per- 
sons and  State  and  local  governments  a  pe- 
riod of  not  less  than  forty-five  days  after 
such  publication  to  submit  writ'.en  com- 
ments thereon; 

iB)  obtained  the  written  concurrence  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  with  respect  to  those  reg- 
ulations promulgated  under  this  section 
which  relate  to  air  or  water  quality  stand- 
ards promulgated  under  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended  (33  U.SC.  1151-1175).  and  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended  (42  USC.  1837); 
and 

(C)  held  at  least  one  public  hearing  on 
the  proposed  regulations. 
The  date.  time,  and  ploce  of  any  hearing 
held  en  the  proposed  regulations  shall  be  set 
out  in  the  publication  of  the  proposed 
regulations.  The  Secretary  shall  consider  all 
comments  and  relevant  data  presented  at 
such  hearing  before  final  promulgation  and 
publication  of  the  regulations. 

STATE  pnOGRAMS 

S£C.  203.  (a)  Each  SUte  in  which  there 
Is  Or  may  he  conducted  surface  cool  mining 
Operations,  and  which  wishes  to  assume  State 
reguUtory  authority  under  this  Act,  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary,  by  the  end  of  the 
tweniy-four-month  period  beginnhig  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  State  pro- 
gram which  demonstrates  that  such  State 
has  the  capability  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  meeting  its  purposes 
through — 

(1)  a  State  law  which  provides  for  the 
regulation  of  surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secreury  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(2)  a  State  law  which  provides  sanctions 


for  vii'hitions  of  State  laws,  regulations  or 
conditions  of  perimts  concerning  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations,  wblch 
sanctions  shall  meet  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  this  Act,  Including  civil  and  crlini- 
nol  nctlous.  forfeiture  of  bonds,  suspcn^sion. 
revocation  and  withholding  of  permits,  and 
the  issuance  of  cease  and  desist  orders  by  Uu.* 
Slate  r^ulotory  authority  or  iti=  inspcctcin.: 

(3)  a  State  regulatory  authority  with  suf- 
flcient  administrative  and  techiiji:»l  perst.u- 
nel.  pnd  stifBclent  funding  to  enable  the 
stdie  to  regulate  s-urfoce  coal  mniing  -.md 
reclamation  operations  in  occordnnce  with 
tiic  reqiiiremtiits  of  this  Act; 

t4)  a  state  law  which  provides  for  the 
ef.eciive  implementation,  maintenance,  and 
eniorvemeui  of  a  permit  s>-stem.  meeting  the 
requlremeutj  of  this  title  for  the  regulation 
of  surface  mining  and  reclamation  tpcni- 
tions  for  coal  on  l.nnds  within  the  State: 

<5)  cstsbJIshment  of  a  process  for  the  de^,- 
i^uation  of  lands  unsuitAble  for  surface 
coal  miring  in  compliance  wrtth  scciion  'Jne. 
and 

t6t  e^tubliFhment,  for  the  purpoee  of 
avoiding  cuplic&tion,  of  a  process  for  co- 
ordinating the  review  and  Issuance  of  per- 
mits for  Eitrfacc  mining  and  reclamaiiitn 
operations  with  any  other  Federal  or  State 
permit  process  applicable  to  the  propi>sed 
operationp- 

(b)  The  Secretary  shoil  not  approve  any 
Staie  program  submitted  under  this  section 
until  he  has^ 

<i)  solicited  and  publicly  disclosed  the 
views  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Secretory  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  heads  of  other  FeUcrjil 
ftdencies  concerned  with  or  having  -spei-ial 
etpcrtUe  pertinent  to  the  propoaed  Siute 
program; 

'3)  cbramed  the  written  concurrence  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environment  ii! 
Protection  Agency  with  respect  to  those  os- 
pccta  of  a  State  program  which  relate  to 
air  or  water  quality  standards  promulgated 
under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended  433  US.C- 
1131-1175).  and  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as  emend- 
ed (42  use  1657); 

t3)  held  at  least  one  public  hearing  ou 
Uie  State  program  within  the  State;  and 

»4)  found  that  the  State  has  Uie  le^itl 
authority  and  quallDed  personnel  necessary 
lor  the  enforcement  of  the  environmental 
protection  standards. 

The  Secretary  shall  approve  or  disapprove  a 
State  program,  in  whole  or  m  part,  within 
F.ix  full  calendar  months  after  the  dote  .such 
State  program  w&s  submitted  to  him. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  disapproves  any  pro- 
posed State  program  In  whole  or  in  part,  he 
shall  notify  the  State  in  writing  of  his  deci- 
sion and  set  forth  in  detail  the  reason-s 
therefor.  The  State  shall  hove  sixty  days  in 
which  to  resubmit  a  revised  Stotc  program. 
or  portion  thereof:  Provided,  ho^i-ever.  That 
no  State  program  sholl  be  resubmitted  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  after  thirtv  moiiiJi* 
from  tlie  dole  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  />ro- 
rided  further,  mat  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  resubmitted  State 
program  or  portion  thereof  within  sixtv  dr-ys 
from  the  date  of  resubmission. 

PEPCRAL   PnOCRAM 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  Implement  a  Federal  program  for  the 
regulation  of  surface  coal  mining  In  any 
State  w  hlch  falls  to — 

1 1 )  submit  and  obtam  approval  of  a  State 
program  as  required  under  section  203:  or 

(2)  adequately  Implement,  enforce,  or 
mamtaln  a  State  program  once  approved 
pursuant,  to  section  304. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  a  State  has  a  regu- 
latory program  for  surface  cool  mining,  snd 
Is  not  enforcing  any  part  of  such  program. 
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the  Secreton-  may  provide  for  the  Federal 
eulorcemeiit,  under  the  provlaiona  of  section 
220.  of  that  part  of  the  State  program  not 
betitg  enforced  by  such  State. 

ic)  If  State  compliance  with  section  203 
requires  a»  act  of  the  State  legislature,  the 
Stcretarj-  may  extend  the  period  for  submis- 
sion of  a  State  program  up  to  an  additional 
six  months  m  those  Slates  which  have  q  eon- 
Mitutlonal  convention  In  1974  and  whose 
lei!if>Iaturej)  do  not  meet  in  regular  se&!(lon 
umii  1975. 

atsuDMrnAL  or  statt   program 

Sf-c.  205  A  State  which  ha5  failed  to  ob- 
tain the  approval  of  a  State  program  prior  to 
implementation  of  a  Federal  program  may 
submit  a  State  program  at  any  time  after 
such  Implementation.  Upon  the  submission 
of  such  a  program,  the  Secretary  shall  follow 
the  procedure3  set  forth  in  section  S03ib> 
and  shall  approve  or  disapprove  the  State 
progriim  within  six  months  after  Its  aub- 
mlttal.  Approval  of  a  State  program  shall  be 
based  on  the  determination  that  the  State 
has  the  capability  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
bions  of  this  Act  and  meeting  its  purpo^s 
through  the  criteria  set  forth  lu  section  203 
<a)  (1)  through  (6).  Until  a  State  program 
is  approved  aa  provided  under  this  section, 
the  Federal  program  ehall  remain  lu  effect 
and  all  aciionfi  taken  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  such  Federal  program,  including  the 
terms  and  condltlotis  of  any  permit  issued 
thereunder,  shall  remain  in  efTect- 

DtSICNATING    AKCAS     L'NSUITABLE     FOR     SURFACE 
COAL     MINING 

Sec.  206.  (aXU  To  be  eligible  to  assume 
primary  regulator}*  authority  pursuant  to 
section  203,  each  State  shall  e.stabli&h  a  plan- 
ning proces-s  enabling  objective  decisions 
based  upon  competent  and  scientifically 
sound  data  and  information  as  to  which,  if 
any.  laud  areas  of  a  State  are  unsuitable  for 
all  or  certain  types  of  surface  coal  mining 
operations  pursuant  to  the  standards  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  sec- 
tion but  such  designation  shall  not  prevent 
the  mineral  exploration  pursuant  to  the  Act 
of  any  area  so  designated. 

(2)  The  State  regulatory  authority  shall 
designate  an  area  as  unsuitable  for  all  or 
certain  types  of  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions If  the  State  regulotory  authority  deter- 
mines that  reclamation  pursuant  to  the  re- 
qulrementa  of  this  Act  Is  not  physically 
feasible. 

(3>  A  surface  area  may  be  designated  un- 
suitable for  certain  types  of  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations  If  such  operations  will — 

(A)  be  incompatible  with  Federal,  State, 
or  local  plana  to  achieve  essential  govern- 
mental objectives;  or 

(B)  affect  fragile  or  historic  lands  in  which 
such  operations  could  result  in  significant 
damage  to  Important  historic,  cultural,  scien- 
tific, and  esthetic  values  and  natural  sys- 
tems; or 

(C)  affect  renewable  resource  lands  in 
which  such  operations  could  result  In  a  sub- 
stantial 1o«8  or  reduction  of  long-range  pro- 
ductivity of  water  supply  or  of  food  or  fiber 
products  and  such  lands  to  Include  aquifers 
and  aquifer  recharge  areas:  or 

(D)  affect  natural  hazard  lands  in  which 
such  operations  could  substantially  endanger 
Ule  and  property,  such  lands  to  Include  areas 
aubject  to  frequent  flooding  and  areas  of  un- 
stable geology. 

(4)  To  comply  with  this  section,  a  State 
must  demonstrate  it  has  developed  or  is  de- 
veloping a  process  which  includes — 

(A)  a  State  agency  responsible  for  mining 
lands  review; 

<B)  &  data  bnse  and  an  inventory  system 
which  will  permit  proper  evaluation  of  the 
capacity  of  different  land  areas  of  the  State  to 
support  and  permit  reclamation  of  surface 
coal  mining  operations; 

(C)  a  method  or  methods  for  Implement- 


ing land  use  planning  decisions  concerning 
surface  coal  mining  operations;  and 

(D)  proper  notice,  opportunities  for  public 
participation,  including  a  public  bearing 
prior  to  making  any  designation  or  redeslg- 
nation,  pursuant  to  this  section,  and  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  legal  Interests  of  affected 
Individuals  lu  all  aspects  of  tlie  State  plan- 
ning process. 

(&I  Determinations  of  the  unsultablllty  of 
land  for  surface  coal  mining,  as  provided 
for  In  this  section,  shall  be  integrated  as 
closely  as  possible  with  present  and  fuiure 
land  use  planning  and  regxilntion  processes 
at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels. 

(6)  In  no  event  is  lond  to  be  designated 
unsuitable  for  surfa!:e  coal  mining  opera- 
tion.^ on  which  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tioiw  are  being  conducted  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  or  under  a  permit  issued 
purhuant  to  thi.s  Act,  or  where  stibstanrial 
legal  and  linfinct.il  commitments  in  such 
operations  are  In  existence  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  1973. 

tbi  The  Secretory  shall  conduct  a  review 
of  the  Federal  lands  and  to  determine,  pur- 
suant to  the  standards  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3t  oi  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  whether  there  are  areas  on  Federal 
lands  which  are  unsuitable  for  all  or  certain 
types  of  surface  coal  mining  operations. 
When  the  Secretary  determines  an  area  on 
Federal  lands  to  be  unsuitable  for  all  or 
certain  types  of  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions, he  shall  withdraw  such  area  or  condi- 
tion any  mineral  leasing  or  mineral  entries 
In  a  manner  so  as  to  limit  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations  on  such  area.  Where  a  Federal 
program  bos  been  Implemented  In  a  State 
pur.-iuant  to  section  204,  the  Secretary  shall 
implement  a  process  for  designation  of  areas 
unsuitable  for  surface  coal  mining  for  non- 
Federal  lands  within  such  State  and  such 
process  shall  incorporate  the  standards  and 
procediu-es  of  this  section. 

(c)  Any  person  having  an  Interest  which 
is  or  may  be  adversely  affected  shall  have 
the  right  to  petition  the  regulatory  authority 
to  tave  an  area  designated  as  unsuitable  for 
surface  coal  mining  operations,  or  to  have 
such  a  designation  terminated.  Such  a  peti- 
tion shall  contain  allegations  of  facts  with 
supporting  evidence  which  would  tend  to 
establish  the  allegations.  As  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  receipt  of  the  petition  the  regula- 
tory authority  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  In 
the  locality  of  the  affected  area,  after  appro- 
priate notice  and  publication  of  the  date. 
time,  and  location  of  such  hearing.  After 
a  person  having  an  interest  which  Is  or  may 
be  adversely  affected  has  Sled  a  petition 
and  before  the  hearing,  as  reqtilred  by  this 
subsection,  any  person  may  intervene  by  fil- 
ing allegations  of  facts  with  supporting  evi- 
dence which  would  tend  to  establish  the  alle- 
gations. Within  sixty  days  after  such  hear- 
ing, the  regulatory  authority  shall  Issue  and 
furnish  to  the  petitioner  and  any  other 
party  to  the  hearing,  a  written  decision  re- 
garding the  petition,  and  the  reasons  there- 
for. In  the  event  that  alt  the  petitioners 
stipulate  agreement  prior  to  the  requested 
hearing,  and  withdraw  their  request,  such 
hearing  need  not  be  held. 

(d)  Prior  to  designating  any  land  areas 
as  unsuitable  for  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions, the  regulatory  authority  shall  prepare 
a  detailed  statement  on  (i)  the  potential 
coal  resources  of  the  area,  (11)  the  demand 
for  coal  resources,  and  (lil)  the  impact  of 
such  designation  on  the  environment,  the 
economy,  and  the  supply  of  coal. 

EFFECT    ON    STATE    LAW 

Sec.  207.  Where  any  provision  of  any 
Stale  law  or  regulation  In  effect  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  which  may 
become  effective  thereafter,  provides  more 
stringent  environmental  controls  and  regula- 
tions of  surface  mhitng  and  reclamation  op- 


erations than  do  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation  issued  pursuant  thereto, 
such  provision  of  State  law  or  regulation 
shall  not  be  construed  to  be  mconsistent  with 

this  Act. 

PERMfTS 

Src.  208.  (a  I  After  six  months  from  the 
date  on  which  a  State  program  Is  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  section  203  of 
this  Art.  or  the  Secretary  hos  promulgated 
a  Federal  prcgrom  for  a  State  not  having  a 
Sta^e  progrnm.  pursuant  to  section  203,  no 
pcr.^rn  %\\^\\  en^ia^'e  in  surface  coal  mining 
opersition;;  unless  such  person  ha*  obtained 
a  permit  la  full  compliance  with  this  Act 
from  thff  appropriate  regulatory  authorlty. 

ib)  All  pcrniiLs  Issued  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  shall  be  Issued  for 
a  term  no',  to  exceed  five  years  and  shall  be 
noniransfcrable:  Provided.  That  a  successor 
it)  jt'terest  to  a  permittee  who  applies  for  a 
new  permit  within  thirty  days  of  succeeding 
t.3  such  interest  and  who  is  able  to  obtain 
the  bond  coverage  of  the  original  permittee 
may  continue  surface  coal  mining  and  recla- 
mailoii  operations  according  to  the  approved 
mining  and  reclamation  plan  of  the  original 
permittee  until  such  successor's  application 
Is  granted  or  denied. 

PERMTT   APPROVAL    OR   DENUL 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Upon  the  basis  of  a  complete 
milling  application  and  reclamation  plan  or 
a  revision  or  reneii\-al  thereof,  as  required  by 
this  Act  and  pursuant  to  an  approved  State 
program  or  Federal  program  under  the  pro- 
vinons  of  this  Act,  including  public  notifica- 
tion and  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
as  required  by  section  214.  the  regulatory 
authority  shall  grant  or  deny  the  application 
for  a  permit  and  notify  the  applicant  in 
writing.  Within  ten  days  after  the  granting 
of  a  permit,  the  regulatory  authority  sholl 
notify  the  State  and  the  local  official  who  has 
the  duty  of  collecting  real  estate  taxes  in  the 
local  political  subdivision  in  which  the  area 
of  land  to  be  affected  is  located  that  a  permit 
has  been  issued  and  shall  describe  the  loca- 
tion of  the  land. 

(b)  No  permit,  revision  or  renewal  applica- 
tion shall  be  approved  unless  the  regulatory 
authority  finds  in  writing  on  the  basis  of  the 
Information  set  forth  in  the  application  or 
from  information  otherwise  available  which 
will  be  documented  In  the  approval,  and 
made  available  to  the  applicant,  that  (1) 
the  requirements  of  this  Act.  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  adopted  thereunder  will  be 
met,  (2)  there  is  objective  assurance  that 
the  reclamation  of  the  area  of  affected  land 
can  be  achieved,  and  (3)  the  proposed  post- 
mining  land  use  is  (A)  compatible  with  sur- 
rounding land  uses,  exclusive  of  surface 
mining.  (B)  practical  with  respect  to  need  or 
the  surrounding  land  uses,  and  (C)  reason- 
able with  respect  to  the  likelihood  of  avail- 
ability of  both  public  and  private  resottrces 
and  support  which  may  be  needed  to  achieve 
such  objectives. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  Issiiance  of  a  permit,  the 
regulatory  authority  shall  review  and  alter  a 
proposed  mining  and  reclamation  plan  with 
respect  to  the  methods,  sequence,  timing  of 
specific  operations  in  the  plan,  or  the  deletion 
of  specific  operations  or  areas  from  part  or 
all  of  the  plan  in  order  to  asstuv  that  the 
environmental  protection  objectives  of  this 
Act  are  met. 

(d)  No  permit  shall  be  Issued  by  the  regu- 
latory authority  unless  the  permit  applica- 
tion afflmiatlvely  demonstrates  that,  and  the 
regulatory  authority  makes  specific  written 
findings  to  the  effect  that — 

(1)  there  is  probable  catise  to  believe  that 
the  proposed  surface  coal  mining  operation 
will  result  in  reclamation  of  the  land  areo 
affected  pursuant  to  the  performance  stand- 
ards set  forth  In  section  211  of  this  Act  and 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
Act: 
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(2)  the  post-mining  land  use  as  proposed 
In  the  reclamation  plan  Is  practical,  is  likely 
to  be  achieved,  and  Is  not  inconsistent  niih 
surrounding  land  uses; 

)3)  the  area  proposed  to  be  mined  is  not 
included  within  an  area  designated  unsuit- 
able for  surlacc  coal  mining  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 206  of  this  Act  or  is  not  within  an  area 
under  study  for  such  designation  ( unless  In 
such  an  area  as  to  which  an  administrative 
proceeding  has  commenced  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 206(a)  (4)  (D»  of  this  Act,  the  operator 
making  the  permit  application  demonstrates 
that,  prior  to  September  I.  1973.  he  has  made 
subetantlal  legal  and  financial  commitments 
in  relation  to  the  operation  for  which  he  is 
applying  for  a  permit) ; 

(4)  the  land  to  be  affected  does  not  he 
within  three  hundred  feet  from  any  occupied 
dwelling,  unless  waived  by  the  owner  there- 
of, nor  within  three  hundred  feet  of  any 
public  building,  school,  church,  community. 
or  Institutional  bulldine.  public  park,  or 
cemetery;  nor  shall  the  land  to  be  affected  lie 
within  one  hundred  feel  of  the  outside  right- 
of-way  line  of  any  public  road,  except  that 
the  regulatory  authority  may  permit  such 
roads  to  be  relocated.  If  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  the  landownrrs  affected  thereby 
will  be  protected; 

(5)  the  impacts  of  the  mining  operations 
on  the  hydrologlc  balance  on  and  off  the  per- 
mit area  are  minimized;  Die  specific  pro- 
visions of  section  21HbMl4)  are  met:  the 
assessment  of  the  probable  cumulative  Im-  ■ 
pact  of  all  anticipated  mining  in  the  area 
on  the  hydrologlc  balance  specified  In  sec- 
tion 210(b)  (14)  has  been  Tnn<Se  and  the  pro- 
posed operation  thereof  has  beeu  designed  to 
prevent  Irreparable  offsite  impacts  to  hydro- 
logic  balance; 

(6)  the  operator  Is  not  prc^ntly  Ineligible 
to  obtain  a  permit  to  conduct  any  coal  min- 
ing operation  under  the  law  of  any  Federal 
or  State  program  authorized  by  this  Act: 

(7)  the  operator  has  not  had  a  permit  re- 
voked by  any  regulatorj-  authority  under  this 
Act  within  five  years  preceding  the  filing  of 
the  application; 

tS)  mining  operations  would  not  adverse- 
ly affect  nearby  lands  and  waters  to  which 
the  public  enjoys  use  and  access,  or  the 
mining  of  any  area  of  land  within  one  mile 
of  publicly  owned  lands  or  parks  or  places 
located  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Sites  unless  screening  and  other  measures 
l^}proved  by  the  regulatory  authority  are 
used  and  the  permit  so  provides,  or  if  the 
mining  of  the  area  will  not  adversely  affect 
or  reduce  the  usage  of  the  publicly  owned 
land; 

(9)  the  mining  operations  are  not  located 
within  any  area  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, the  National  Forest  System,  the  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge  System,  the  National 
Wlldcme.ss  Preservation  System,  or  tlie  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  including  study 
rivers  designated  under  section  5(a)  of  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act:  Provided,  hotc- 
ever.  That  this  paragraph  shall  not  prohibit 
siirface  mining  operailon.5  in  existence  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  within 
any  area  of  the  National  Forest  System  or 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  or  on 
lands  within  either  system  where  the  deeds 
convejing  the  surface  lands  to  the  United 
States  reserve  the  coal  and  provide  for  the 
mining  thereof;  but.  In  no  event  shall  such 
surface  mining  operations  be  exempt  from 
the  requhements  of  this  Act: 

(10)  the  permit  application  does  not  In- 
clude areas  of  lands  affected  that  are  non- 
contiguous; 

(11)  the  operator  ba£  not  forfeited  a  bond 
or  partial  bond  under  this  Act  within  the 
past  five  years: 

(12)  the  surface  cool  mine  operations  are 
not  located  within,  and  would  not  ad- 
versely affect,  an  alluvial  valley  floor  In  seml- 
arld  and  arid  regions:  and 


(13)  the  application  on  its  face  Is  com- 
plete, acctu>ate.  and  contains  uo  false  in- 
formation. 

(e)  The  applicant  shall  file  with  his  permit 
application  a  schedule  listing  any  and  all  vio- 
lations of  this  Act  and  any  law,  rule,  or 
regulation  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
department  or  agency  in  the  United  States 
pertaining  to  air,  or  water  environmental 
protection  incurred  hy  the  applicant  in  cou- 
nection  with  any  coal  surface  uuuing  opera- 
tion daring  tiie  one-year  period  prior  to  the 
tJate  of  appUcaiicii.  The  schedule  shall  also 
i:idicate  the  fiUal  re-solution  of  any  such  no- 
tice of  vioiailOii.  Where  the  schedule  or 
other  information  available  to  the  regula- 
tory authority  indicLtes  that  any  coal  sur- 
face mining  operation  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  applicant  ts  currently  In  violation  of 
ihH  Act  or  sixh  other  laws  referred  to  in 
.  this  subsection,  the  permit  ohatl  not  be 
issued  until  the  applicant  submits  proof 
that  such  violation  has  been  corrected  or  is 
in  the  process  of  being  corrected  to  the 
.^ailsfaction  of  the  regulatory  authoritv, 
department,  or  agency  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  such  violation. 

APPLICATION  REQUIREUEKTS 
S;c.  2!0.  (»)  Each  application  for  a  mlr.ing 
and  reclamation  permit  pursuant  to  an 
approved  State  program  or  a  Federal  pro- 
gram under  the  provisions  ol  this  Act  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  fee  as  determined  by 
the  regulaioi-j-  authority.  Such  fee  shall  be 
based  as  nearly  as  po^ible  upon  the  actual 
or  anticipated  cost  of  reviewing,  adminls- 
icrhig.  and  enforcing  such  permit  Issued 
pursuant  to  a  State  or  Federal  program, 
and  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  fee  required 
for  the  Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation  Fund. 
lb)  The  permit  application  shall  be  sub- 
mitted In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  reg- 
ulatory authority  and  shall  contain,  among 
other  things — 

1 1 )  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  permit 
applicant  (If  the  applicant  Is  a  subsidiary 
corporation,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
parent  corporation  must  be  Included  > ; 
every  legal  owner  of  the  property  (surface 
and  mineral)  to  be  mined;  the  holders  of  any 
leasehold  or  other  equitable  hiterest  In  the 
property  of  record;  any  purchase  of  the 
property  under  a  real  estate  contract;  the 
operator  If  he  is  a  person  different  from  the 
applicant;  and.  if  any  of  these  are  busUiess 
entities  other  than  a  single  proprietor,  the 
names,  addresses  of  the  principals,  officers, 
and  resident  agent; 

(2|  the  names  and  addresses  of  every  of- 
ficer, partner,  director,  or  person  performing 
a  function  similar  to  a  director,  of  the  ap- 
plicant, together  with  the  name  and  address 
of  any  person  owning,  of  record  or  benefi- 
cially, either  alone  or  with  associates,  10  per 
centum  or  more  of  any  class  of  stock  of  the 
applicant  and  a  list  of  all  names  under  which 
the  applicant,  partner,  or  principal  share- 
holder previously  operated  a  s\irface  mining 
operation  within  the  United  States  or  Its 
territories  and  pO£^;csslons: 

(3)  a  description  of  the  type  and  method 
of  coal  mining  operation  that  exists  or  is 
proposed,  the  engineering  techniques  pro- 
posed or  used,  and  the  equipment  used  or 
proposed  to  l>e  used; 

(4)  the  anticipated  or  actual  siarting  and 
termination  dates  of  each  phase  of  the  min- 
ing operation  and  number  of  acres  of  land 
to  be  affected: 

(5)  evidence  of  compliance  with  section 
709: 

(6)  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  own- 
ers of  all  surface  and  subsurface  areas  abut- 
ting on  the  permit  area: 

(7)  a  statement  of  any  current  or  previous 
surface  coal  mining  permits  in  the  United 
States  held  by  the  applicant  and  the  permit 
Identification; 

(fl)  a  statement  of  whether  the  applicant. 


any  s-.ibsitJiary.  afflllate.  or  persons  controlled 
by  or  under  common  control  with  the  appli- 
cant, has  ever  held  a  Federal  or  State  min- 
ing permit,  which  has  been  suspended  or  re- 
voked or  has  ever  had  a  mining  bond  or 
similar  security  depoGlt«d  In  lieu  of  bond 
forleited  and  a  brief  explanation  of  the  facts 
liuolved  in  tr.cli  case; 

i9)  rifi  accurate  map  or  plan  to  »n  appro- 
pniitc  .scale  clearly  chowlng  the  land  to  be 
affected  ana  contour  lines  of  the  surface  at 
siiffident  mtervols  of  elevation  to  acciu^tely 
depict  '.lit  topography  of  the  terrain,  pre- 
pai-cd  by  or  i:i;der  the  direcbton  o!  and  cer- 
tified by  a  retistered  profeselonal  enginctr, 
or  rei[is;vred  umd  aur\'cyor  and  a  profes- 
sional cv-ii;o;;>t  when  specific  subsurface  in- 
rornifti.on  I.--  deemed  esscnual  and  requested 
by  Uie  repiiiaiory  authority.  Such  a  map  or 
pUa  shall  among  other  things  specified  by 
me  reiuiaiory  authority  show  all  the  bounti- 
arits  of  the  land  to  be  effected,  lu  surrouod- 
in.i:  dir:!,uitC  area,  the  location  and  ivame. 
where  known,  vi  all  rcxids,  rallrofttis,  rights- 
of-way.  util:-.y  lines,  oil  wells,  gati  well*;, 
v.oier  ueit,  Jakes,  creeks,  streams,  rivers. 
springs.  OJ-id  other  surface  water  courses,  tlie 
name  and  boundary  lines  of  the  present  own- 
ers of  an  surface  areas  abutting  on  the  per- 
mit a.<va  and  the  location  of  all  buildings  on 
such  abutony  surface  areas  and  wUluu  cue 
tiiou=aud  feet  of  the  permit  area;  and  the 
purpose  tor  w.iich  each  building  is  used; 

(10)  i>-p)cjl  cross-section  maps  or  plans 
of  the  land  to  be  affected  including  the  ac- 
tual area  to  be  mined  showing  pertinent  ele- 
vavion  and  locations  of  test  borings  or  core 
samplings  required  under  subparagraph  i  iQt 
Includiny  the  nature  and  thickness  of  any 
coal  or  rider  seam  above  the  coal  scam  to 
be  mined,  the  nature  of  the  stratum  imme- 
diately b?neath  the  coal  seam  to  be  m  >iert. 
all  mir.erol  crop  lines,  strike  and  dip  of 
the  coal  to  be  mined  within  the  area  of  land 
to  be  afTected.  existing  or  previous  surface 
mining  limlw.  the  location  and  extent  of 
known  woi'ki:-.g  of  any  underground  mmei. 
Including  mine  openings  to  the  surface,  the 
location  of  aquilers;  underground  waters. 
and  the  estimated  elevation  of  the  water 
table,  the  location  of  spoil,  waste  or  refuse 
oreas,  toie  topsoti  preservation  areas,  the  lo- 
cauon  of  all  impoundments  for  waste  or  ero- 
sion control,  any  settling  or  waUr  treatment 
facilities:  constructed  or  natural  drolnways 
and  the  location  of  any  discharges  to  onv  sur- 
face body  of  water  on  the  area  of  land  to  be 
affected  or  adjacent  thereto;  and  profiles  at 
appropriate  cross -sections  of  the  anticipated 
final  surface  configuration  that  will  be 
achieved  pursuant  to  the  operator's  approved 
reclamation  plan.  The  Information  pertam- 
iiifj  Lo  I  lie  coal  seam  required  by  this  para- 
graph shall  be  kept  confidential  and  not 
made  a  matter  of  public  record,  except  that 
11  such  information  becomes  relevant  to  tlie 
parties  to  a  hearing  on  the  grant  or  denial  of 
a  permit  or  tlie  forfeiture  or  release  of  part 
or  ail  of  the  bond,  SAich  information  may  be 
disclosed  to  such  Interested  parties  under 
appropnate  protective  provisions. 

(!M  a  copy  of  the  applicant's  acver'l'*- 
ment  to  be  published  pursuant  to  section 
214ia).  vbich  includes  the  ownership,  a  dr- 
.srripiion  of  the  eiact  location  and  boimdHrlr- 
of  ihe  proposed  site  sufficient  so  that  the  pri. 
posed  operation  is  readily  locatable  bv  local 
i-esldent*!.  and  me  location  of  where  Uie 
application  is  available  for  public  Inspeciion; 
(12»  t.he  name  of  the  watershed  and  loca- 
tion of  all  known  surface  and  tmderground 
waicrwavc  into  which  surface  waters  may  or 
will  be  difcbart;ed; 

(131  a  determination  of  the  1.  fdrolofric 
consequences  of  the  mining  and  reclamation 
operations,  both  on  and  off  the  mine  site, 
with  re«,pect  to  the  hydrologlc  regime,  quan- 
tity and  quaUty  of  water  to  surface  and 
yround  waicr  fiysiems  Including  the  dissolved 
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and  suspended  solids  under  seasonal  flow  con- 
ditions and  (be  collection  of  sufficient  data 
for  Uie  mtne  site  and  surrounding  area  so 
thdt  au  assessment  can  be  made  of  the  prob- 
able cumulative  tmpact«  of  all  anticipated 
mining  In  the  area  upon  the  hydrologr  of 
the  ni-ea  and  particularly  upon  water  avall- 
abiiiiy. 

fM>  n  complete  and  rcrlflable  list  of  nil 
deeds,  leases,  options,  cr  other  insttumeuts 
grniiilng  to  (he  applicant  or  bis  agents  rights 
■  0  or  in  the  land  or  minerals  to  be  aflected 
br  the  proposed  permit; 

» lot  when  requested  by  the  regulatory 
BuLhorlty.  a  statement  of  all  lands,  interests 
in  lands,  or  options  on  .vuch  ln:id5  held  by 
the  applicant  or  pending  bid.<i  on  lnterest<; 
m  lands  by  the  appll'*ant.  which  lands  are 
contiguous  to  the  land  to  t>e  affected,  and 
anv  information  required  by  thl-  subsetiion 
which  i%  not  on  public  Hie  pursuant  ro  ap- 
propriate laws  shall  be  held  tn  contideuce 
by  the  regulatory  authority: 

UG(  a  statement  of  the  re-ulta  of  test 
boriDfi^  or  core  samplings  from  the  land  to 
be  affected.  Including  where  approprip  te.  the 
surface  elevation  and  logs  of  the  drill  ho'es 
so  that  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  coal  eeams 
nuiv  be  determined,  the  nature  and  depth 
of  the  various  strata  of  overburden,  the  loca- 
tion of  subsurface  water.  If  encountered, 
and  Ks  quality,  the  thlckneas  of  the  coal 
seam  roimd.  an  analysis  of  the  chemical 
properties  of  such  coal:  the  sulfur  content 
of  any  coal  seam  and  a  chemical  analysis 
of  potentially  acid  or  to«lc  formmg  sections 
of  the  overburden,  and  a  chemical  analysis 
of  the  Biraium  lying  immediately  under- 
iieath  tiie  coal  to  be  mined:  and 

(17)  such  other  information  as  the  regula- 
tory authority  may  require. 
The  collection  and  analyses  of  all  informa- 
tion required  under  paragraph  (16|  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  conducted  by  a  laboratory 
which  is  approved  by  the  renulatory  author- 
ity. The  regiOaiors'  authority  shall  establish 
rules  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  ^mp- 
Ung.  Information  from  test  boringa  and  core 
samplings  required  by  this  paragraph  shall 
be  made  at-aUable  to  interested  parties  and 
that  which  pertains  only  to  the  quantitative 
and  qualitative  analysis  of  the  coal  seams 
(except  the  information  regarding;  such  min- 
eral or  elemental  contest  which  Is  potentially 
toxic  la  the  environment),  shall  be  icept  con- 
fidential and  not  made  a  matter  of  public 
record-  If  such  coal  seam  information  be- 
comes relevant  to  the  parties  to  a  hearing 
on  the  grant  or  denial  of  a  permit  or  the 
forfeiture  or  release  of  part  or  all  of  a  bond, 
such  Information  shall  be  disclosed  to  such 
interested  parties  under  protective  provisions 
defined  by  the  regulatory  authority. 

(c>  The  mining  and  reclamation  plan 
which  each  applicant  for  a  permit  shall  be 
required  to  aubmlt  with  a  permit  applica- 
tion, consistent  with  the  performance  cri- 
teria provided  for  In  this  Act.  shall  include, 
at  least — 

(li  the  Identification  of  the  entire  area 
to  be  mined  and  affected  over  the  estimated 
life  of  the  mining  operation  and  the  size, 
sequence,  ond  timing  of  the  subareos  for 
which  It  is  anticipated  that  individual  per- 
miia  lor  mining  will  be  .sought; 

(2i  a  statement  describing  the  full  range 
of  uses  to  which  the  land  was  put  and  the 
predomumnt  uses  of  the  area  immediately 
>ur»ounding  the  area  of  land  to  be  affected 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  any  mining, 
iind  a  description  of  the  use  or  uses  proposed 
to  be  made  of  the  area  of  land  to  be  affected 
following  reclamation: 

(3(  a  detailed  description  of  the  maiiner 
in  which  mining  operations  will  be  con- 
ducted and  of  the  actions  taken  or  planned 
to  prevent  adverse  environmental  effects 
during  the  life  of  the  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operation: 


(4)  a  detailed  description  of  the  measures 
to  be  taken  during  the  mining  and  reclama- 
tion process  to  assure  the  protection  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  surface  and  ground 
water  sj-^tems,  both  onsite  and  offsite  from 
adverse  effects  of  the  mining  and  reclama- 
tion process,  and  the  rights  of  present  users 
to  such  water: 

15)  a  detailed  description  cf  the  reclama- 
tion activities  that  will  be  taken  to  return 
the  mined  area  to  a  condition  consistent  with 
the  applicant's  proposed  postmlning  land 
use  and  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  this 
Act  (including,  but  not  limited  to  prevent- 
ing p'jllutiiig  discharges,  seepages,  mine  and 
refUiTe  bank  fire.*:,  and  other  conditions  that 
present  an  Imniii.ent  hazard  to  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  public  on  the  permitted  site 
that  resulted  from  previous  nilnhig  opera- 
tions) : 

(61  a  detailed  description  of  how  the  pro- 
posed postminhig  land  use  Is  to  be  achieved 
and  the  necessary  public  or  private  support 
activities  which  may  be  needed  to  achieve 
the  proposed  land  use; 

l7t  a  detailed  time  schedule,  including 
interim  completion  d:.tes,  for  key  stages  of 
the  wurfnce'  coal  mining  and  teclamaticu 
pl'in: 

)Q)  a  description  of  the  actions  planned 
to  insure  compliance  with  the  environmental 
performance  standards  set  forth  in  this  Act 
and  supplemented  by  regulation  by  the  reg- 
ulnt'iry  authority:    and 

i9'  such  other  requirements  as  the  :eg- 
ulatory  authority  shall  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion. 

idt  each  applicant  for  a  surface  raining 
and  rertamation  permit  shall  file  a  copy  of 
his  application  for  public  insectlon  with  the 
Recoider  at  the  courthouse  of  the  county 
or  an  apprcprintc  official  approved  by  the 
regulatory  outhority  where  the  mining  Is 
proposed  to  occur,  except  for  that  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  coal  seam  itself. 

<e>  Each  applicant  for  a  permit  shall  be 
required  to  submit  to  the  regulatory  author- 
ity as  part  of  the  permit  application  a  cer- 
tificate issued  by  an  Insurance  company  au- 
thorized to  do  business  In  the  United  States 
certifying  that  the  applicant  has  a  public 
liability  insurance  policy  in  force  for  the 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  for  which 
such  permit  is  sought,  or  evidence  that  the 
applicant  has  satisfied  other  State  or  Federal 
self- insurance  requirements.  Such  policy 
shall  cover  the  mined  area  and  provide  for 
both  on-  and  off-site  personal  InJtuTr  and 
property  damage  protection  as  a  result  of 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  and  en- 
titled to  compensation  under  the  applicable 
provisions  of  Federal  or  SUie  law  but  in  any 
event  shall  not  be  less  than  $100,000.  or  for 
such  higher  amounts  as  the  regulatory  au- 
thority deems  necessary  in  light  of  potential 
risk  and  magnitude  of  possible  off -site  dam- 
ages. Such  policy  shall  l3e  for  the  term  oi  the 
permit  and  any  renewal.  Including  the 
length  of  any  and  all  reclamauon  operations 
required  by  this  Act. 

(fill)  Any  valid  permit  issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  carry  with  it  the  right  of 
sttccesslve  renewal  upon  expiration  with  re- 
spect to  areas  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
existing  permit.  The  bolder  of  the  permit 
may  apply  lor  renewal  and  such  renewal 
shall  be  issued,  subsequent  to  public  hearing 
upon  the  following  requtremenis  and  written 
nndlng  by  the  regulatory  authority  that — 

(A)  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  exiii- 
ing  permit  are  being  satisfactorily  met; 

(B)  the  present  surface  mining  and  rec- 
lamation operation  Is  in  full  compliance 
with  the  environmental  protection  standards 
of  this  Act  and  the  approved  State  plan  pur- 
suant to  this  Act; 

(C)  the  renewal  requested  does  not  Jeop- 
ardtse  the  operator's  continuing  respon- 
albUity  on  existing  permit  areas; 


(D)  the  operator  has  provided  evidence 
that  the  performance  bond  in  effect  for  said 
operation  will  continue  in  full  force  and  ef- 
fect for  any  renewal  requested  in  such  appli- 
cation as  well  as  any  additional  bond  the 
regulatory  authority  might  require  pursuant 
to  section  216(d).  and 

(E)  any  additional  revised  or  updated  in- 
formation required  by  the  regulatory  au- 
thority has  t)een  provided.  Prior  to  the  ap- 
proval of  any  extension  of  permit  the  regu- 
latory authority  shall  provide  notice  to  the 
appropriate  public  authorities. 

t2)  II  an  application  for  renewal  on  a 
valid  permit  Includes  a  proposal  to  extend 
the  mlnmg  operation  beyond  the  boundaries 
authorized  in  the  existing  permit  the  por- 
tion of  the  application  for  revision  of  a  valid 
permit  shall  be  treated  as  a  new  application 
which  addresses  any  new  land  areas  or  any 
application  and  subject  to  the  mil  standard.^ 
applicable  to  new  applications  under  this 
Act. 

(3)  Any  permit  renewal  shall  be  for  a  tei-m 
not  to  exceed  the  periods  of  the  original  per- 
mit established  by  this  Act.  Application  for 
permit  renewal  shall  be  made  at  least  one 
himdred  twenty  days  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  valid  permit. 

ENVmo.VMCNTAI.  PSOTECTION  PE.tF0RMANtE 

standarhs 

Sec.  311.  (a)  Any  permit  Issued  under  any 
approved  State  or  Federal  program  pursuant 
to  tills  Act  to  conduct  surface  coal  mining- 
operations  shall  require  that  such  surface 
coal  raining  operations  will  meet  all  appli- 
cable performance  standards  of  this  Act.  and 
such  other  requirements  as  the  regulatory 
authority  shall  promulgate. 

(b)  General  performance  standards  shall 
be  applicable  to  all  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  and  shall  require  the 
operator  as  a  minimum  to — 

1 1 )  conduct  surface  coal  mining  operations 
so  as  to  maximize  the  utUlzatlou  and  con- 
servation of  the  solid  fuel  resource  being  re- 
covered Jio  that  reflecting  the  land  In  the  fu- 
ture through  surface  coal  mining  can  l>e 
mlnlmi'wd; 

1 2)  restore  the  land  affected  to  a  condition 
at  least  fully  capable  of  supporting  the  uses 
which  It  was  capable  of  supporting  prior  to 
any  mining,  or  higher  or  better  uses  of  which 
there  Is  a  reasonable  Ukellhood,  so  long  as 
such  use  or  uses  do  not  present  any  octual  or 
probable  hazard  to  public  health  or  safety  or 
pose  any  actual  or  probable  threat  of  water 
diminution  or  pollution,  and  the  permit  ap- 
plicants* declared  proposed  land  use  follow- 
ing reclamation  Is  not  deemed  to  be  Imprac- 
tical or  unreasonable,  inconsistent  with  ap- 
plicable land  use  policies  and  plans,  involves 
uureascnable  delay  in  Implementation,  or  is 
violative  of  Federal.  State,  or  local  law; 

(3i  assure  that  any  temporary  environ- 
mental damage  will  be  contained  in  the  per- 
mit area; 

(41  reduce  the  land  disturbed  Incident  to 
surface  mining  by  limiting  the  amount  of 
surface  excavated  at  any  one  time  during 
mining  and  combining  the  process  of  recla- 
matloii  with  the  process  of  mining  to  keep 
reclamation  operations  current,  and  to  com- 
plete such  reclamation  In  any  separate  dis- 
tinguishable portion  of  the  mined  area,  as 
promptly  as  possible,  but  not  later  than  the 
time  specified  In  a  reclamation  schedule 
which  shall  be  attached  to  the  permit: 

i5)  remove  the  topsoH  from  the  land  tn  a 
separate  layer,  replace  it  on  the  backriU  area. 
or  If  not  utilized  immediately,  segregate  it 
In  a  separate  pile  from  other  spoil  and  when 
the  topsoil  is  not  replaced  on  a  backfill  area 
within  a  time  short  enough  to  avoid  deteri- 
oration of  the  topsoil.  maintain  a  success- 
ful cover  by  quick  growing  plant  or  other 
means  thereafter  bo  that  the  topsoil  Is  pre- 
Ferved  from  wind  and  water  erosion,  remains 
free   of  any  contamination  by  other  acid 
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or  toxic  material,  and  Is  In  a  usable  condition 
for  sustaining  vegetation  when  restored  dur- 
ing reclamation,  except  If  topsoil  Is  of  InsufB- 
clent  quantity  or  of  poor  quality  for  sustain- 
ing vegetation,  or  if  other  strata  can  be 
shown  to  be  more  suitable  for  vegetation  re- 
quhements.  then  the  operator  shall  remove. 
ECgiegate.  and  preserve  In  a  lilie  manner  such 
other  strata  which  Is  best  able  to  support 
vegetation: 

16)  stabilize  and  protect  all  .surface  areas 
including  spoil  piles  affected  by  the  mining 
and  reclamation  operation  to  control  .w  ef- 
fectively as  possible  erosion  and  attendant 
air  and  water  pollution; 

(7)  insure  that  all  debris,  acid,  or  highly 
nUncraltzed  toxic  materials,  or  materials  con- 
stituting a  fire  hazard  are  treated  or  dis- 
posed of  in  a  manner  designed  to  prevent 
contamination  of  ground  or  surface  waters 
and  sustained  combustion: 

(8)  with  respect  to  all  siu-face  coal  min- 
ing operations  backfill,  compact  (where  ad- 
visable   to    Insure    stability    or    to    prevent 
leaching  of  toxic  materials) .  and  grade  In 
order   to   restore   the   approximate  original 
contour  of  the  land  with  all  htghwalls.  spoU 
piles    and    depressions    eliminated     ( unless 
small  depressions  are  needed  in  order  to  re- 
tain moisture  to  assist  re-vegetatlon  or  as 
otherwise  authorized  pursuant  to  paragraph 
<9)   of  this  subsection):   Provided,  however. 
That  In  surface  coal  mining  which  Is  car- 
ried out  at  the  same  location  over  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time  where  the  operation 
transects  the  coal  deposit  and  the  thickness 
of  the  coal  deposit  relative  to  the  volume  of 
the  overburden  Is  large  and  where  the  op- 
erator demonstrates  that  the  overburden  and 
other  spoil   and  waste  materials  at  a  par- 
ticular point  In  the  permit  area  or  otherwise 
available  from  the  enth-e  permit  area  is  in- 
sufficient, giving  due  consideration  to  volu- 
metric  expansion,    to   restore    the   approxi- 
mate  original   contour,    the   operator,   at  a 
minimum,  shall  backfill,  grade,  and  compact 
(where  advisable)   using  all  available  over- 
burden and  other  spoil  and  waste  materials 
to  attain  the  lowest  practicable  grade  but 
not  more  than  the  angle  of  repose,  to  pro- 
vide adequate  drainage  and  to  cover  all  acid- 
forming  and  other  toxic  materials.  In  order 
to  achieve  and  ecologically  sound  land  use 
compatible    with    the    surrounding    region: 
And  provided  turther.  That  in  surface  coal 
mining  other  than  as  described  in  the  first 
proviso  to  this  paragraph  (8) .  and  other  than 
operations  covered  by  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  where  the  volume  of  overburden  is 
large  relative  to  the  thickness  of  the  coal 
deposit  and  where  the  operator  demonstrates 
that     due     to     volumetric     expansion     the 
amount  of  overburden  and  other  spoil  and 
waste   materials  removed   in   the  course  of 
the  mining  operation  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  restore  the  approximate  original  contour 
the   operator  shall   after  restoring   the  ap- 
proximate original  contour,   backfill,  grade, 
and  compact  (where  advisable)    the  excess" 
overburden  and  other  spoil  and  waste  mate- 
rials to  attain  the  lowest  practicable  grade 
but  not  more  than  the  angle  of  repose,  and 
to   cover   all   acld-forraing  and  other  toxic 
materials.  In  order  to  achieve  an  ecological- 
ly sound  land  use  compatible  with  the  sur- 
rounding region  and  thot  such  overburden 
or  spoil  Bholl  be  shaped  and  graded  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  slides,  erosion  and  water 
pollution  and  is  revegetated  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)(i3)  of  this  section: 

(9)  create,  if  authorized  In  the  approved 
mining  ond  reclamation  plan  and  permit, 
permanent  impoundments  of  water  on  min- 
ing Bites  as  part  of  reclamation  activities 
only  when  it  Is  adequately  demonstrated 
that — 

(A>  the  size  of  the  impoundment  is  ade- 
quate for  Its  Intended  purposes; 

(B)  the  Impoundment  dam  construction 
will   be  so   designed   to   achieve   necessary 


stability  with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety 
compatible  with  that  of  structures  con- 
structed under  Public  Law  83-666; 

(C)  the  quality  of  Impounded  water  will 
be  suitable  on  a  permanent  basis  for  its  m- 
1  ended  use  and  that  discharges  from  the  im- 
poundment will  not  degrade  the  water  qual- 
ity in  the  receiving  stream; 

(D)  the  level  of  water  will  be  leauonably 
stable; 

(F)  f.nal  grading  will  proiirie  adequate 
Rofcy  and  access  for  proposed  water  users; 
and 

(D  such  water  impoundments  will  not  re- 
Sitlt  in  the  dimln\ition  of  the  quality  or 
quanmy  ui  water  utilised  by  adjacent  or 
s»^rronndliiK  landowners  for  agrlcutlural.  in- 
fi':=»nal,  recreational  or  domestic  uses; 

I  ict  refrain  from  the  construction  of 
roads  or  niher  access  ways  up  a  stream  bed 
or  drainage  channel  or  in  such  proximity  to 
such  cheiinel  so  as  to  seriously  alter  the 
nornu.l  flow  of  water; 

(tl)  re^'-ore  I  he  topsoil  or  the  best  avail- 
able Aubsoil  v.hich  has  been  segrecated  and 
preserved: 

(13)  esiablti^h  oti  the  regraded  areas,  and 
all  other  lauds  affected,  a  diverse  vegetative 
cover  native  to  the  area  of  land  to  be  af- 
fected and  capable  of  self -regeneration  and 
plant  succession  at  least  equal  In  extent  of 
cover  to  the  natural  vegetation  of  the  area; 
e.\cept,  that  introduced  species  may  be  used 
in  the  revegetailon  process  where  desirable 
and  necessary  to  achieve  the  approved  post 
mining  land  use  plan; 

1 13)  assume  the  responsibility  for  micceas- 
f ul  revpgetatlon  for  a  period  of  five  full  years 
art«r  the  Inst  year  of  augmented  seeding. 
fertilizing,  irrigation,  or  other  work  in  order 
to  a.nsure  a  permanent,  self-r^encrative.  ef- 
fc<tive,  and  diverse  vegetative  cover  suitable 
to  the  area,  except  in  those  areas  or  regions 
of  the  country  where  the  annual  average 
precipitation  is  twenty-six  inches  or  less, 
then  the  operator's  assumption  of  respon- 
sibility and  liability  will  extend  for  a  period 
of  ten  full  years  after  the  lost  year  of  aug- 
mented seeding,  fertilizing.  Irrigation,  or 
other  work:  Provided.  That  when  the  reg- 
ulatory authority  approves  a  long-term  in- 
tensive agricultural  postmlning  land  use.  the 
applicable  five-  or  ten-year  period  for  re- 
sponsibility for  revegetatlon  shall  commence 
at  the  date  of  initial  planting  for  such  long- 
term  intensive  agricultural  postmlning  land 
u&e:  Provided  further.  That  when  the  reg- 
ulatory authority  Issues  a  written  finding 
approving  a  long-term,  intensive,  agrtcul- 
tural  postmlning  land  use  as  part  of  the 
mining  and  reclamation  plan,  the  authority 
may  grant  exceptions  to  the  provisions  In 
this  subsection  (b>  which  reqtiire  a  diverse, 
self -regenerative,  or  permanent  vegetative 
cover: 

(14)  minimize  the  disturbances  to  the  pre- 
vailing hydrologic  balance  at  the  mlneslte 
and  in  associated  off-site  areas  and  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  water  In  surface  and 
ground  water  systems  both  dtirlng  and  after 
surface  coal  mining  operations  and  during 
reclamation  by — 

(A)  avoiding  acid  or  other  toxic  mine 
drainage  by  such  measures  as,  but  not  Ilm- 
Ued  to — 

( i )  preventing  or  removing  water  from  con- 
tact with  toxic  producing  deposits; 

(ii)  treating  drainage  to  reduce  toxic  con- 
tent which  adversely  affects  downstream  wa- 
ter upon  being  released  to  water  courses; 

lUl)  casing,  sealing,  or  otherwise  manag- 
ing bore  holes,  shafts,  and  wells  to  keep  acid 
or  other  toxic  drainage  from  entering  ground 
and  surface  waters; 

(B)  conducting  surface  mining  operations 
so  as  to  prevent  additional  contributions  of 
suspended  solids  to  stream  Dow  or  run-off 
outside  the  permit  area  above  natural  levels 
under  seasonal  flow  condltlotis  as  measured 
prior  to  any  mining,  and  avoiding  channel 


deepening  or  enlargement  in  operation-;  re- 
quiring the  discharge  of  water  from  mmee; 

(C)  removing  temporary  or  large  5llt<irion 
structures  from  drainways  after  disturbed 
areas  ore  revegetated  and  stabilized: 

iD)  restoring  recharge  capacity  of  Uie 
mlne'-itcii  to  approximaie  pr*;min!ng  condi- 
tions; 

lE)  preserving  throughout  the  mining  and 
reclamation  process  the  hydrologic  tniegrl.y 
of  alluvial  valley  floors  In  the  arid  and  aemi- 
arld  areas  of  the  country:  and 

iPi  such  other  actions  as  the  rcguKMory 
authority  may  prescribe; 

(15)  prevent  any  oHslte  damages  thai  may 
result  friim  such  mimng  operations  and  iu- 
.*'nute  >!nn»edlBte  effor-is  to  correct  such  con- 
dulons; 

(16)  wi'h  re>pect  to  the  use  of  Impound- 
ments for  the  disposal  of  coal  mUie  wa-^ies. 
coal  processing  wastes,  or  other  liquid  or 
solid  wastes,  incorporate  the  latest  engineer- 
ing practices  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  tt-ater  retention  facilities  and  construct 
such  ractlitles  to  insure  that  the  construc- 
tion will  be  so  designed  to  achieve  necessary 
stability  with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic and  which,  at  a  minimum,  is  compatible 
with  that  of  structures  constructed  under 
Public  Law  83-566  (16  U.8.C.  1006);  that 
leachate  will  not  pollute  surface  or  ground 
water,  and  thai  no  mine  waste  such  o-s  coal 
fines  and  slimes  determined  as  unsuitable 
for  construction  constituents  by  sound  en- 
gineering meth(xl3  and  design  practices  are 
used  in  the  construction  of  water  impound- 
ments, wrater  retention  facilities,  dams,  or 
titling  ponds; 

(17)  with  respect  to  surface  dispo«^  of 
mme  wastes,  tailings,  cool  processing  wasuf. 
and  other  wastes  In  areas  other  than  the 
miue  working  or  excavations,  stabilize  all 
waste  piles  m  designated  areas  through  con- 
struction and  compacted  layers  with  incom- 
bustible and  impervious  materials,  and  ns- 
sure  the  final  contour  of  the  waste  pile  will 
be  compatible  with  natural  surroundings 
and  that  the  site  can  and  wUl  be  stablliyed 
and  revegetated  according  to  the  provisions 
oi  this  Act: 

(I8>  with  respect  to  the  use  of  explo- 
sives— 

(A)  provide  advance  written  notice  of  the 
planned  blasting  schedule  to  local  goveru- 
mentfi  and  advance  notice  to  residents  who 
might  be  affected  by  the  use  of  such  explo- 
sives by  publication  In  a  newspaper  of  gen- 
eral circulation  In  the  locality  of  the  pro- 
posed  site  one  week  in  advance  of  the 
planned  blasting  and  post  such  schedules  a» 
the  entrances  to  the  permit  area  and  m.'.in- 
tain  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years  a  '.ng 
of  the  magnitudes  and  times  of  blosii;; 

(B)  limit  the  type  of  explosives  and  dein- 
natlng  equipment,  the  size,  the  timing  und 
frequency  of  blasts  based  upon  the  physicHi 
conditions  of  the  site  so  as  to  prevent  lii 
Injury  to  persons,  (11)  damage  to  public  and 
private  property  outside  the  permit  area, 
(ill)  adverse  impacts  on  any  underground 
mine,  and  (iv)  change  In  the  course,  chan- 
nel, or  availability  of  ground  or  surface 
water  outside  the  permit  area; 

(C)  refrain  from  biostlng  in  speciflc  areas 
where  the  safety  of  the  public  or  private 
property  or  natm-eJ  formations  of  more  than 
local  Interest  are  endangered: 

(19)  refrain  from  surface  coal  mining 
within  five  hundred  feet  from  underground 
mines  in  order  to  prevent  breakthroughs  and 
to  protect  health  or  fiafely  of  miners:  Pro- 
iided,  That  the  regulatory  authority  shall 
permit  an  operator  to  mine  closer  to  such  a 
mine:  Proiidcd.  It  does  not  create  hnsurds 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  miners,  or  shall 
permit  an  operator  to  mine  near,  through,  or 
partioJly  through  an  abandoned  under- 
ground mine  working  where  such  mining 
through  will  achieve  Improved  resource  re- 
covery,   abatement   of    water   pollution    or 
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elinunaticn  of  public  liazu-ds  «nd  such  min- 
ing 6h&U  i>e  consi^tetii  with  tlie  provlsiona 
of  thl*  Act. 

(20)  fi::  all  auger  holes  xo  a  depth  of  a 
mu'.innim  of  thr««  times  the  diameter  with 
tt\  iirp^rvicusaud  noncombusiible  material: 
aid 

iJI.  :..:.3!rucT  pi  I---  rriad^  huuUoEids.  or 
haulate^avs  with  apptcpriate  limits  applied 
i'>  erade.  widths  enriace  matertaLs.  .^pacing. 
ai'd  »ii^e  of  cttJverti  ir  ortier  to  control  dralu- 
a,iv  did  prevent  erosion  outside  permit  area, 
sr.d  «po:;  the  ccmpletioi;  of  iriaing  either 
r«f.Maiin  s::ch  roftdi  by  rcgradtiit;  and  re- 
vegetailon  or  »s«;iie  their  mamieRanoe  fco 
ah  -o  prevent  ero^lm  and  siltaiion  o:  streams 
?i;d  adjacent  lands. 

»ci  The  loKov::^  perfcrmanci?  .standard}^ 
siiall  be  app'.icahle  Xo  Ereep-slope  surface  coal 
mlnlHK  and  to  mu-.tng  operations  which 
prea(«  a  p!at«au  with  r>o  hlghwaUs  remaining 
I'l  such  »  manner  as  t©  oiherwite  meet  the 
^•andardv  of  thu  sub5ectiou  and  shall  be  in 
addition  :o  those  general  performance  stand- 
ards required  by  this  secilor.:  Provided,  how- 
'■rer.  That  the  prorivious  of  this  f^ubsectlon 
<c»  shall  not  apply  to  ilio-ie  situatloua  in 
which  an  operator  is  mining  on  flat  or  gently 
roltlng  terrain,  on  which  an  occasional  8t«ep 
slope  18  encotintertfd  through  which  the  min- 
»p?  operation  la  to  proceed,  leaving  a  plain 
or  predomtnantlj  flat  area : 

n»  No  spoil,  debris,  soil,  wasie  material. 
f  r  abandoned  or  disabled  mine  equipment 
ma^  be  placed  on  t!ie  natural  or  other  down- 
stope  below  the  beixh  or  cut  created  to  ex- 
pos* the  coal  seam  eyrept  that  where  neces- 
aarjr  spoil  from  the  Initial  block  or  short 
linear  cu:  neceesarv  -o  obtain  acce^sa  to  the 
roal  seam  majr  teploced  or.  a  UnUted  .specified 
area  of  the  dowualope:  Proridfrf.  That  the 
i-pcil  la  shaped  and  graded  in  such  a  way  to 
prevent  slides,  erosion  and  water  pollution 
and  that  the  other  req'iiremenT<i  of  subsec- 
■lon  (b»  can  rfUl  be  met 

(2J  Complete  backfiUiry  -.vi-h  ^poil  mate- 
nai  Shan  be  requlrt-d  to  a  contour  neces- 
«ary  to  cover  completed  the  highwall  and  re- 
turn the  site  to  thp  approximate  original 
contour,  which  material  will  maintain  stabil- 
I'.j-  following  miuir.g  and  reclamation. 

13)  The  operator  may  not  distiu-b  land 
i.bove  the  top  of  the  hlghwall  unless  the 
reguJatory  authority  finds  that  such  dlsturb- 
iince  win  facUltate  compliance  wUh  the  en- 
vironmental protection  standards  of  this  sec- 
don:  Proviafi.  hove^er.  That  the  land  dto- 
ittrbed  abon  tbe  Llgbwall  shall  be  limited 
*r)  that  amount  i_t>:*.*^ary  lo  facilitate  said 
rotJipijance 

(4)  Por  '.hi  piirpcte^  cf  Uiis  .subsection. 
•  te  term  "fteep-elope  '  l6  any  slope  above  20 
rtsgrew  or  such  le**er  skpe  as  may  be  defined 
'jv  the  reg'Jtatory  a-iThorirv  after  consldera- 
Mon  of  soli,  climate  ?:  d  o'her  characTeristlcti 
of  a  region  or  State 

'Si  With  regard  i  po:>tmii.nib  ujfs  of 
J;*.;d  to  whxh  the  P'ir».rinajice  ttondards  of 
th.s  aiiljaecllon  appl^.  any  IndusliiaJ,  com- 
mercial, refcideiit^l.  or  publit:  facility  de- 
vtlopii,«!.i  proposed  !t,T  ihe  alT«ct«d  land 
shall  oe  ^;.o-Aii  b>  r'-"f'tr  documentation  i-j 
b« 

•A*  c'juipaiihie  u.;hadj«ceu:  land  ufiea, 
tBi   oblainable  liccordlng  to  data  reeatd- 
iiig  expe4.t«d  oeiKl  and  market; 

(Ct    assured  of    mve^itnent    n 
public  lacuu Ma; 

*Di  supported  by  commUmeiu, 
he  e^euctea  whcr«  appropriate: 

lEj  practicable  w»h  respect  to  private  fi- 
liftccial  capabiiitjr  '^^r  c-jmpip'jon  of  the 
proposed  deve'^t^me.'a; 

'Fj  planned  p'lrstuknt  to  a  schedule  al- 
iitLed  to  the  reclaniation  plaii  ao  aa  to  In- 
tegrate the  mlnu;g  operation  and  reclama- 
tion u,th  thepo^tujinixjg  laud  uae;  end 

I  Of  cieal^Utfd  by  a  retllaiered  engUieer  In 
I'   .f»rii'.ai«.M    wit!      ,ji-^f»"S*.ioi.i.i    ^'andards 


neie^ary 


■  tTMtn  pub- 


established  to  assure  the  stability,  drainage 
and  con^gllr*tlon  necessary  for  tlie  intended 
use  of  the  site: 

(dim  In  cases  where  an  Industrial,  com- 
mercial, residential,  agricultural,  recrea- 
tional, or  public  facility  development  Is  pro- 
posed for  postminlng  use  of  the  affected 
land.  r::e  regulatory  authority  may  grant  ap- 
prop.-r.te  frjLceptior.s  to  the  requirements  for 
Tc^THii.i.L.  'jacKfillinij  and  spoil  placement  aa 
»ei  forth  m  subjection  211(bi(ai  and  iii 
achMftr.oiib  siKc)  (U  and  |2|  of  t;.:s  An. 
If  the  re^ularorj-  authority  is'ii'e.i  a  v.r.iifii 
finding  -'o:!o-.vlng  public  notice  and  pubhc 
hearlne  pursuant  to  the  provt=ton3  of  sec- 
tion 2I4  thai— 

(At  lufcr  <^iisiiluii:r.a  with  thp  approprl- 
me  l.-\nd  wse  planning  agencies,  it  any,  the 
proposed  develcpmeni  la  deemed  to  consti- 
tute a  hiijher  cr  better  economic  or  pubhc 
use  of  arfectfJ  ir.iid.  compared  with  ilie 
premining  use; 

iB(  the  equt.1  or  ;>etter  economic  or  public 
Xifie  CHn  be  obtained  only  if  one  or  more  e\- 
ceptlons  T'l  the  requlretnents  lor  regrading. 
batkflllir.g,  ar.d  spoil  placement  aa  set  fortl; 
m  sub-^ectton  SlKbxei  and  sub.sectlons  21: 
(c)  Hi  and  (2)  of  tills  Act  are  granted. 

i2i  With  respect  to  sulwection  ailfbt 
(12)  and  -subsection  2Il(b)n3)  of  this  Act. 
where  postminlng  land  use  development  b, 
lu  compliance  with  all  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  and  where  the  regulatory  au- 
thority has  found  that  an  exception  to  the 
rei-eeetation  standards  is  neressarj-  to 
achieve  the  posimlnlng  land  use  develop- 
ment, the  regulatory  authority  may  grant  an 
appropriate  exception  allowing  maintenance 
of  the  vegetative  cover  to  be  terminated  in 
ac'rance  of  the  e-^plration  of  the  five-year 
or  ten-year  periods  of  reBponslbility  for  es- 
tabll-shment  of  a  permanent  vegetative  cover 
at  panicular  locations  and  times  as  speci- 
fied in  the  approved  schedule  and  reclama- 
lif^n  plan. 

(3>  All  exceptions  granted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  thli  subsection  shall  be  reviewed 
not  m.ore  than  three  years  from  the  date  of 
i.-5uai:ce  of  the  permit,  unless  the  applicant 
affirmatively  demonstrates  that  the  proposed 
development  is  proceeding  In  accordance  with 
terms  of  the  approved  schedule  and  reclama- 
tion plan. 

(ei  The  rcijiilaiory  authority  may  Impose 
suth   additional  requirements  as  he  deter- 
nilt.es  to  be  necessary. 
6!  M  \ci  tFJEc  rs  or  unoowbound  uimng 

OPCBATIOKS 

Jitr  212.  (ai  In  order  to  regulate  under- 
ground roal  nUning  operations,  the  Secre- 
tary ahull  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
directed  toK-ard  the  surface  affected  by  such 
tmdergrouDd  coal  mining  operations  em- 
bodying Ihe  following  requirements  and  In 
accordance  with  procedures  establlslied  xni- 
der  section  202  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Ea' h  permit  Issued  under  any  ap- 
proved SUte  or  Federal  program  pursuant 
to  this  Act  and  relating  to  underground  coal 
mining  shall  require  the  operator  to — 

( 1 }  Adupt  •n'^uEurts  ..-oiiaiKtent  with  known 
technologv  in  order  to  prevent  subsidence  to 
the  extent  technologically  and  economical!  v 
feas.ble,  maximize  mine  stabilitv,  and  the 
TOlue  and  use  of  such  surface  lands,  except 
In  ti.Obt!  instances  where  Uie  mining  tech- 
nology used  requires  planned  subtildence  in 
a  predictable  and  controlled  manner:  Pro- 
uded.  That  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
l>e  construed  to  prol-.tbtt  the  standard  metii- 
od  of  room  and  pUIar  continuous  mining; 

{2i  seal  all  portals,  entrjways.  drift-s, 
Miaf:.i  f.r  other  openings  between  the  sur- 
face ana  underground  mine  workln^^  when 
no  ioniser  needtd  lor  ihe  conduct  or  the  min- 
iiig  operations, 

IJ  With  respett  to  surface  diaposal  of  mine 
wastes,  'jlliiif't.  coal  processing  wastes,  and 
o'h*-r    .  ,-ft-  i:i  areas  other  than  the  mm*' 


wori^aigi.  or  excavaiions.  stabilize  all  wa-'-te 
piles  created  by  the  i>ermittee  from  current 
operations  through  construction  in  com- 
pacted layers  with  incombustible  and  im- 
pervious materials  and  assure  that  the  final 
contour  of  the  waste  accumtUatiou  will  be 
compatible  wlih  natural  surroundings  and 
that  the  slw  is  stabUlwd  and  revegetated  ac- 
cordhig  to  the  provisions  of  this  section: 

(4 1  -vith  respect  to  the  use  of  Impound- 
ments lor  the  di^ipooal  of  coal  mine  wastes, 
coal  pftMrefisIng  wuates  or  other  liquid  or 
solid  wasies,  incorporate  the  latest  ea^;  • 
ne*f!i..^  practices  lor  the  deaitu  and  con- 
struction of  water  retention  facilities  and 
r.yiistruci  such  facilities  to  insi'.re  that  th** 
construction  will  be  so  designed  to  achievt- 
necessary  stability  with  an  adequate  margin 
of  safety  to  protect  the  health  and  safet> 
of  the  public  and  which,  at  a  mluUnum.  i*- 
coinp.iiihIe  with  that  of  sLructm-es  con- 
structed under  Public  Law  83-566  (16  XJ.S,C 
iDOGr.  that  leachate  will  not  pollute  surface 
or  groiuid  water,  and  that  no  mine  waste 
such  as  coal  fines  and  slimes  determined  as 
unsuitable  tor  construction  constituents  bv 
sound  englT-eerlng  methods  and  design  prac- 
tice*) arc  used  in  the  construction  of  water 
impoundments,  waier  retention  facilities. 
dams  or  settling  ponds; 

(5)  establish  on  regr&ded  areas  and  all 
other  lands  affected,  a  diverse  and  perma- 
nent vegetative  cover  capable  of  self-regen- 
eration and  plant  succession  and  at  lea^t 
equal  in  extent  of  cuver  to  the  natural  vege- 
tation of  the  area: 

(6j  prevent  off -site  damages  which  may  re- 
sult from  such  mining  operations; 

(7)  prevent  the  discharge  of  water-borne 
poilutniits  both  during  smd  after  mining. 

(cj  In  order  to  protect  the  stabUlty  of  the 
laud,  the  regulator^'  authority  shall  suspend 
underground  coal  mining  under  urbanized 
areas,  cities,  towim.  and  communities  and 
adjacent  to  Industrial  or  commercial  build- 
inga.  major  Impoundments,  or  permanent 
streams  if  he  finds  Imminent  danger  to  in- 
habitants of  the  urbanized  areas,  cities. 
towns,  and  communities. 

id)  All  operators  of  underground  cool 
nxlnea.  both  during  and  after  mining,  shall 
have  abatement  and  remedial  programs  to 
eliminate  any  polluting  discharge  Into  our 
Nation's  waters  and  to  eliminate  fire  hazards 
and  otherwise  elimlnaU  conditions  which 
constitute  a  hazard  to  heaUii  and  safety  of 
the  public. 

(e>  The  provisions  of  title  II  of  this  Act 
relating  to  State  and  Federal  programs,  per- 
miiH,  bonds,  iW'pectlon  and  enforcement. 
puhlit;  review,  and  administrative  and  Ju- 
dicial review  Bhall  be  applicable  to  surface 
coal  niinUig  and  reclamation  operations  In- 
cident to  underground  coal  mtnhjg  with  such 
modiflcailons  to  the  permit  application  re- 
quh-cments.  permit  approval  or  denial  pro- 
cedures, and  bond  requirements  as  ar« 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  due  to 
the  difTerences  between  surface  and  under- 
ground coal  mining.  The  Secretary  sliall 
promulgate  such  modificatioim  hi  accordance 
with  the  rulemaking  procediu^e  established 
m  .sect  loi;  202  of  this  Act. 

KLVIStOK  AHD  teVIEW  OF  rKRAUIfi 

Srr  213  (a)  During  the  term  of  the  per- 
mit the  permittee  may  Mibmlt  an  applica- 
tion, together  with  a  revised  mlnhig  and 
rechimaiion  plan,  fo  Ihe  rer-uin'on  authorltv 
for  a  reviiilon  or  the  permltT 

(b)  An  application  for  a  revision  of  a  per- 
mit shall  not  be  approved  unless  the  regu- 
latory authoHty  finds  that  reclamation  na 
required  by  this  Art  and  the  Stale  or  Fed- 
eral program  can  be  accomplihhed  under  the 
revised  mliUug  and  reclamation  plan.  The 
revision  .shall  be  approved  or  disapproved 
within  a  period  or  time  established  by  the 
Stale  or  Federal  program.  Tlie  regulatory 
autliorlty  shall  establish  guidelines  for  a  de- 
terminn'uHi  of  llif  sr:iie  or  extent  of  a  re\|. 
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apply :  Provided^  That  such  revision  fr'modl-     au'tLmVsh^rth'erhofd'^VuWi^  h^^^     "--'"  -'"'''  ^"""'  ""  ^^°^"^  "'^ 
ftcation  shall  be  subject  to  notice  and  hear-      m  the  locality  of  the  proposed  nUnlng  within 
ing   requirements  established   by   the   State     «  reasonable  thne  of  "he  receipt^  suSob" 

Jectlons.   The   date,     " 


or  Federal  program 

(cl  Any  extensions  to  the  area  covered  by 
the  permit  except  incidental  boundary  re- 
visions must  be  made  by  application  for  an- 
other permit. 

(d)  The  regulatory  authority  may  require 
reasonable  revision  or  modification  of  the 
permit  provisions  dvirlng  the  term  of  sucli 
I)ermit;  Proiidcd.  That  such  revision  or  mod- 
ification shall  be  subject  to  notice  and  hear- 
ing requirements  e.stablijihed  by  the  State 
or  Federal  program. 

(e)  Permits  Issued  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
proved State  program  shall  be  valid  but 
reviewable  under  a  Federal  program.  Follow- 
ing promulgation  of  a  Federal  program,  the 
Secretary  si.3ll  review  such  permits  to  deter- 
mine if  tiie  requirements  of  this  Act  are  be- 
ing violated.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  permit  has  been  granted  contrary 
to  the  requirements  of  this  Act.  he  shall  so 
advise  the  permittee  and  provide  ninety  days 
for  submission  of  a  new  application  and 
reasonable  time  to  conform  ongoing  siuface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  program. 

<f)  Permits  Issued  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral program  shall  be  valid  but  reviewable 
under  the  approved  State  program.  Tlie  State 
regulatory  authority  may  review  such  per- 
mits to  determine  if  the  requirements  of  the 
approved  State  program  are  being  violated. 
If  the  State  regulatory  authority  determines 
that  any  permit  has  been  granted  contrary 
to  the  requirements  of  the  approi'ed  State 
program.  It  shall  so  advise  the  permittee  and 
provide  ninety  days  for  submission  of  a  new 
application  and  reasonable  time  to  conform 
ongoing  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  to  the  requirements  of  the  ap- 
proved State  program. 

PtJBLlC    NOTICE    AND    PDBLIC    HEAPINOS 

Sec.  214.  (a)  At  the  time  of  submission  of 
.-in  application  for  a  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  permit,  or  revision  of  an  exist- 
ing permit,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  an  approved  State  program,  the 
applicant  shall  submit  to  the  regulatory  au- 
thority a  copy  of  bis  advertisement  of  the 
ownership,  precise  location,  and  boundaries 
of  the  land  to  t>e  affected.  At  the  time  of  sub- 
mission such  advertisement  shall  be  placed 
in  a  local  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
in  the  locality  of  the  proposed  surface  mine 
at  least  once  a  week  for  four  consecutive 
weeks.  The  regulatory  authority  shall  notify 
various  local  governmental  bodies,  planning 
agencies,  and  sewage  and  water  treatment 
authorities,  or  water  companies  hi  the  lo- 
cality In  which  the  proposed  surface  mining 
wUl  take  place,  notifying  tliem  of  the  op- 
erator's intention  to  surface  mine  a  particu- 
larly described  tract  of  land  and  Indicating 
the  application's  permit  number  and  where 
a  copy  of  the  proposed  mhiing  and  reclama- 
tion plan  may  be  inspected.  These  local 
bodies,  agencies,  authorities,  or  companies 
have  obligation  to  submit  written  comments 
within  tlilrly  days  on  the  mining  appUca- 
ilona  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed operation  on  U\e  environment  which 
are  within  their  area  of  responsibility.  Such 


time,  and  location  of 
such  public  hearing  shall  be  advertised  by 
the  regulatory  authority  In  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  in  the  locality  at  least 
once  a  week  for  three  consecutive  weeks  prior 
to  the  scheduled  hearing  date.  The  regulatory* 
authority  may  aiTange  with  the  appllcMint 
upon  request  by  any  party  to  the  admlnts- 
iratlve  proi-eedhig  access  to  the  proposed 
minhig  area  for  tlie  purpose  of  gathering 
informaiion  relevant  to  the  proceeding.  At 
this  public  hearing,  the  applicant  for  a 
permit  shall  have  the  burden  of  establish- 
ing Lliftt  his  application  is  in  compliance 
wltli  the  applicable  State  and  Federal  laws. 
Not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  any  proposed 
hearing,  the  regulatory  authority  shall  re- 
spond to  the  written  objections  in  writmg. 
Such  response  shall  include  the  regulatory 
authority  s  preliminary  prt^Kisals  as  to  the 
terms  and  conditions,  and  amount  of  bond 
of  a  possible  permit  for  the  area  in  question 
and  answers  to  material  factual  questions 
presented  in  the  written  objections.  The 
regulatory  authoritys  responsibility  under 
ihi*!  subsection  shall  in  any  event  be  "to  make 
publicly  available  Its  estimate  as  to  any  other 
condiiions  of  mining  or  reclamation  which 
may  be  required  or  contamed  in  the  pre- 
hminary  proposal.  In  the  event  all  parties 
request hig  the  bearing  stipulate  agreement 
prior  to  the  requested  hearings,  and  with- 
draw XhiiT  request,  such  hearings  need  not 
be  held. 

(ct  Fo*^  the  purpose  of  such  bearing,  the 
regulatory  authority  may  administer  oaths, 
subpena  witnesses,  or  written  or  printed 
materials,  compel  attendance  of  the  wit- 
nesses, or  production  of  the  materials,  and 
take  evidence  including  but  not  limited  to 
site  Inspections  of  the  land  to  be  affected 
and  other  surface  mining  operations  carried 
on  by  the  applicant  In  the  general  vicinity 
of  the  propo,^d  operation,  A  verbatim  tran- 
script and  complete  record  of  each  public 
hearing  shall  be  ordered  by  the  regulatory 
authority. 

DrcisroNs  OF  Rrr.ui.ATOFr  avthoritt  and 

APPEALS 

Sec.  215.  (a)  If  a  public  hearhig  has  been 
held  pursuant  to  section  214(b)  of  thte  Act. 
the  regulatory  authority  shall  Issue  and  fur- 
nish the  applicant  for  a  permit  and  persons 
who  are  parties  to  the  administrative  pro- 
ceedings with  the  WTiiten  finding  of  ihe 
regulatoiy  authorltv.  granting  or  denying 
the  permit  in  whole  or  In  part  and  stating 
the  reasons  therefor,  within  thirty  da\-s  of 
said  hearings. 


permit  in  whole  or  m  part  and  statins  tlie 
reasons  therefor. 

(ct  Any  applicant  or  any  person  wUo  ^as 
participated  in  the  admmistrative  proceed- 
ings as  an  objector,  and  who  is  aggrieved  by 
the  decision  if  the  regulatory  authority,  or  if 
Ihe  regulatory  authority  fails  to  act  withm 
a  reasonable  period  of  lUne.  shall  have  the 
right  oi  appeal  lor  review  by  a  court  of  com- 
pcleiit  jurlsdiciloi:  in  accordance  with  State 
or  Federnl  law 

POSTING  OF  BONO 

Sfc    1^16,   la)   After  a  surface  mining*  and 
recianiatitiu  permit  application  has  been  ap- 
proved but  before  such  a  permit  is  issued. 
the  applicant  shall  file  with  the  regulatory 
auihoriiy.   on   a   form   prescribed   and    iur- 
ni.-.hed  by  the  regulatory  authority,  a  bond 
for  performance  payable,  as  appropriate,  to 
the  United  States  or  to  the  State,  under  an 
rtl>:jroved    State   program,    and    conditioned 
ih.~,t   Ihe  operator  shall   faithfully   perform 
all   the  applicable  requirements  under  this 
Act.  The  bond  shall  cover  that  area  of  l.\nd 
wuhin  the  permit  area  upon  which  the  op- 
e:3ior  will  initiate  and  conduct  surface  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operaUons.  As  sncceed- 
i'.iii  increments  of  surface  mining  and  recla- 
m.ition  operations  are  to  be  initiated  and 
conducted  withm  the  permit  area,  the  per- 
mittee shall  file  With  the  regulatory  authority 
an  additional  bond  or  bonds  to  cover  such 
incivmenu  in  accordance  with  this  section 
The  amount  of  the  bond  required  for  each 
i>onded  area  shall  depend  upon   the  recla- 
mation requirements  of  the  approved  permit 
and  shall  be  determined  by  the  regulatory 
authoriiy.  The  amount  of  the  bond  shall  oe 
siiiiiotint   lo  assure  the  completion  of   the 
reciamntiijn  plan  if  the  work  bad  to  be  per- 
iorn.ed  by  a  third  party  in  tbe  event  of  for- 
feuure:    in   no  case  shall  the  bond   be  le*s 
than  «10.000.  Liability  under  the  bond  sholl 
be  for  the  duration  of  the  surface  mining 
imd  retiamatlon  operation  and  for  a  period 
cutnt:dent  with  operators  responsibility  for 
vegetation   requirements   in  section   21Iib> 
i.dp.   The  bond   shall   be   executed    bv    the 
cjierator  and  a  corporate  surety  liceufied  to 
Jo  business  in  the  State  where  such  opera- 
Uou  is  located,  except  that  the  operator  may 
•  lect   to  deposit  cash,  negotiable  bonds  of 


the  Citlted  States  Government  or  such  St^te 
or  negotiable  certificates  of  deposit  of  any 
bftufc  organized  or  transact  Ujg  business  m 
Ihe  United  States.  The  cash  deposit  or  mar- 
ket value  of  such  securitiee  shall  be  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  bond 
required  for  the  bonded  area. 

ibi    Cash  or  securities  so  deposited  shaU 

be  deposited   upon   tbe  same   terms  as   the 

Terms    upon    which    surety    bonds    nmy    be 

(b>    If  there  hns  been  no  pubUc  hearine     ^eposited.  Such  securities  shall  be  security 


held  pur.'siiut  to  section  214ibl  of  IhU  Act. 
the  rtgtjiatory  authority  shall  notify  the 
applicant  for  a  permit  within  a  reasonable 
time,  taking  Into  account  the  tlnie  needed 
for  proper  investigation  of  the  elte,  the  com- 
plexity c!  Ihe  permit  appllcatlnn  and 
whether  or  not  written  objection  to  Ihe  np- 
pUcatlon  hu.5  been  Hied,  whether  the  appU- 
cixtlon  has  been  approved  or  disapproved.  II 
the  application  Is  approved,  the  permit  shall 
be  issned.  If  the  application  is  tllsnpproved, 
specific  reasons  therefor  must  be  set  forth 


(or  the  repayment  of  such  negotiable  certifi. 
c.^te  01  deposit. 

ic\  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  deposit  of 
cii5h  or  securities,  the  regulatory  authority 
shall  immediately  place  the  deposit  with  as 
appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur)'  or 
a  klmllar  State  authority  under  an  approved 
Stnte  program,  who  shall  receive  and  hold 
Ihe  deposit  In  safekeeping  in  the  name  of 
the  Vniied  states,  or  the  appropriate  s-a-e 
luiiler  on  approved  State  program,  in  tru«t 
for  tlie  purpose  for  which  the  deposit  wu. 


ommenu  shall   be  made  Callable   to   the     I"  'll  °f"?""°"    "i!!"?'"  """^  ""S"  "'"     ?rom  iime  ,?t^  .°H^"i^'i!f  l''^-''','^*- 


public  at  Ihe  same  locations  as  are  ihe  min- 
I'll?  applications. 

Ibi  Any  person  with  a  valid  legal  Interest 
nr  the  officer  or  head  of  any  Federal,  Slate, 
or  local  governmental  agency  or  authority 
shall  have  the  right  to  file  written  objections 
to  the  proposed  Initial  or  revised  application 
tor  a  permit  for  surface  mining  and  rrclaina- 
ilon  operation  with  the  regulatory  authority 


the  applicant  Is  notified  that  the  permit  or 
any  portion  thereof  has  been  denied,  the 
applicant  may  request  a  hearing  on  the  rea- 
sons for  the  said  dt5.tpproval.  The  regula- 
tory authority  shall  hold  a  heurliig  within 
thirty  days  ol  such  request  and  provide  notl- 
flrailon  to  all  Interested  parties  at  the  lime 
ihut  Ihe  applicant  Is  so  nolifled.  within 
ihiriy  days  after  the  hearing  the  regulatory 
luiihorlly  sh.ill  L^iie  and  rumlsh  the  appll. 


from  lime  to  time  demand  and  receive  frotn 
the  Secreiary  of  Ihe  Treasury  or  the  afore- 
said state  regnlatcry  authorltv.  on  wrilten 
order  of  the  regulatory  amhoritv.  the  whole 
nr  any  poriion  of  the  deposit  if  other  ac- 
ceptable seciu-ltles  of  at  least  the  some  value 
are  deposited  In  lieu  thereof  The  operator 
may  demand  of  the  Secrelarv  of  the  Treasury 
or  the  aforesaid  State  authority,  and  receive 
the  Interest  and  income  from  the  securities 
as  they  become  due  and  payable    When  Oe- 
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posited  secnrities  mature  or  nre  Cftllcd.  the 
operator  may  request  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  the  aforesaid  State  authority 
ronvert  the  sectirities  Into  other  aecurltlea 
Mcceptable  to  tlw  operator,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  the  aforefiild  State  an- 
ihoritr  shall  so  do 

(di  The  amount  of  the  bond  or  deposit 
required  shall  be  increased  or  decreased  by 
the  regulatory  authority  from  time  to  time 
a5  airected  land  acreages  are  changed  or  where 
the  cost  of  future  reclamation  incpen»es  or 
decrease: 

Stc.  217.  (a)  When  the  operator  completes 
the  bacWilling,  regrading.  and  drainage  con- 
trol of  a  bonded  area  in  accordance  with 
his  approved  reclamailon  plan,  he  mav  re- 
port the  completion  to  the  regfulRtor^•  au- 
thority, and  request  the  release  of  60  per 
centxim  of  the  bond  or  collateral  for  the  ap- 
plicable permit  area  The  request  ahall  spe- 
cifically Include — 

(1)  the  location  of  the  land  affected,  the 
number  of  acres  backSlled  and  regraded.  and 
the  approximate  dates  of  the  reclni»mtioM 
work; 

(3)  the  permit  number; 
(3 1  theamount  of  the  bond: 
<4t   a  detailed  description  of  tite  type  of 
reclatnntlon  actlvUiea  performed;   and 

{S(  a  detailed  description  of  the  results 
nchiered  as  they  relate  to  the  operator's  ap- 
proved reclamation  plan. 

(b»  Upon  receipt  of  the  notincaiion  and 
requeft,  the  regulatory  authority  shall, 
within  one  hundred  daya  thereafter,  make 
an  Inspection  and  evaluation  of  the  rec- 
lamation work  Involved.  Such  evaluation 
ahall  conMder.  among  other  things,  the  de- 
gree of  dUBculty  to  complete  any  remaining 
reclamation,  whether  pollution  of  surface 
and  mtljsurface  water  Is  occurrini;,  the  prob- 
ability of  continuance  or  futtire  occurrence 
of  such  pollution,  and  the  estim.Ttcd  cost  of 
ab-itlne  such  pollution,  if  the  regulatory 
authority  flnda  that  the  reclarantlon  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  Act.  he  shall  so 
notify  tji-  operator  nnd  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Trea.'-ury  or  the  appropriate  St^te  authorliv 
and  rele:we  that  portion  of  the  bond  re- 
quested. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiur  or 
the  appropriate  State  authority  ahall  then 
return  to  the  operator  the  amount  of  cash 
or  securities  constituting  that  portion  ot 
the  bond  so  released.  If  the  regulatory  au- 
thority does  not  approve  of  the  reclamation 
performed  by  the  operator,  he  shall  50  notify 
the  operator  by  regl*^:ered  mall  within  a 
reaeonable  time  after  the  Inspection  and 
evaluation  have  been  made.  The  notice  shall 
state  the  reason.'*  for  unaceept ability  end 
shall  recon-jT-end  action*  to  remedy  the 
failure. 

(c>  After  revegetatjon  hns  been  estab- 
lished on  the  regraded  mined  lands  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  approved  reclamation 
plan,  the  operator  may  request  the  release 
of  additional  bond  or  collateral  for  the  ap- 
plicable permit  area.  This  request  fthall 
sp«jlfics:!y  Include — 

(1)   location  of  the  land.  numl>er  of  acres. 
iind  approximate  dates  of  revegeiatlon  work; 
<2)  the  permit  number; 

(3)  the  dnaouu:  ot  bond  .«onght  for  re- 
lease: and 

(4)  a  description  of  the  revegetation  work 
TiccumpUsbed  Including  seed  bed  and  sou 
condltjoning.  the  amount  and  timing  ot 
fertiliser  appUcatiou.  the  types  of  revegeta- 
tion establl-ihed  and  planting  or  seeding 
-cliedule-i  nnd  an  estimate  of  vegetation  sur- 
vival :;ud  plaat  density. 

cpon  receipt  of  tha  notification  aiid  request, 
U'.e  regulatory  authority  shall  within  sixty 
dii)  7.  conduct  on  inspection  and  make  such 
deter  til  inattona  aa  required  In  subaectton  (b) 
itbove,  When  determining  the  amount  of 
bond  to  be  released,  the  regulatory  authorltv 
tucili  remln  that  amount  of   bond   for  the 
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)evcg^^'n'*'d  area  which  would  be  .snfficieiu 
for  a  third  party  to  cover  the  cost  of  re- 
establishing revegetation  for  the  period  of 
respoasibUlty  as  apeclfled  In  section  21J(b> 
( 13 )  should  failure  occur. 

(d)  When  the  operator  has  completed  suc- 
cessfully all  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
activities.  b\it  not  before  the  expiration  of 
the  period  specified  for  operator  responsibil- 
ity in  section  211(b)  (13).  he  may  file  a  re- 
quest R3  hereinbefore  provided  for  release  of 
any  reniaining  portion  of  the  bond.  Upon 


0'  Any  applicant  or  person  who  has  par- 
ticipated in  the  administrative  proceedings 
as  an  objector  and  who  Is  aggrieved  by  the 
decision  of  the  regulatory  authorltv  or  If  the 
regulatory  authority  falls  to  act'  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  shall  have  the 
right  of  appeal  to  an  appropriate  United 
States  district  court. 

St'SPLNSION    AND   KEVOCAtlON    OK   PEBMITS 

Sfc.  218.  (a)  Once  granted,  a  permit  mav 
.su><peiided  or  revoked  unless  the  regu- 
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recelpi  of  the  notification  and  reque.-^t  and     ^'""fV   atttliority   gives  the   permittee   prior 
...  notice  of  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 

permit  or  of  the  State  or  Federal  program 
pur!-uaiit  to  this  Act  and  affords  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  of  not  more  than  ninety  days 
wUhiu  which  to  take  corrective  action,  and 
the  r<>Kuiaiory  authority  deiermlnes  after  a 
PUL.11C  hearing,  ix  requested  by  the  permit- 
tee?, that  the  permluee  remains  in  violation; 
ProiiUfd.  hoirerer.  That  the  continuation  of 
any  mining  operation  endangers  the  public 


vlthin  Six  months,  the  regulatory  authority 
shall  make  an  Inspection  and  evaluation  of 
the  reclamf^iion  v.-ork.  If  the  regulatory  au- 
thority finds  that  the  reclamation  meets  the 
requirements  under  this  Act.  he  shall  so 
notify  the  surety  company,  the  operator,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  appro- 
pria'.e  State  authority  and  release  that  por- 
tion of  the  bond  requested.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Tre,v=iiry  or  the  appropriate  State  au- 


thority ahall  then  return  to  the  operator  the  *^etiltn  or  safety,  threatens  significant  dara- 

amoum  nf  the  cash  or  securities  constituting  ^^^  •"  P"'>Uc  and  private  property,  endan- 

that  iwrtioii  of  the  bond  so  released.  If  the  K'rs  'he  quality  and  quantity  of  a  public  or 

regulatoiy  authority  does  not  approve  of  the  Pf'vaie  water  supply,  or  poses  other  signifl- 

reclamatlou  performed  by  the  operator,  he  *^""^  harm  to  laud,  olr,  or  water  resources, 


shall  so  tiotlfy  the  operator  by  registered  mail 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  request. 
The  notice  shall  state  the  raa-sona  for  uu- 
acceptabuiiy  and  shall  recommend  actions 
to  correct  the  failure. 

(e>  With  any  application  for  total  or 
partial  bond  release  filed  with  the  regula- 
tory auihorlty.  the  operator  shall  submit  a 
copy  of  the  first  advertisement  placed  at 
leas:  once  a  week  for  three  consecutive  weeki; 
in  a  newspaper  ot  general  circulation  in  the 
locality  of  the  siutace  mining  operation.  Such 
atlver:iseinent  shall  be  considered  part  of 
any  bond  release  application  and  shall  con- 
tuiu  :i  notification  of  the  precise  location  of 
the  Intid  affected,  the  nimibcr  of  acres,  the 
permit  number  and  the  date  approved,  the 
amount  of  the  bond  filed  and  the  portion 
sought  to  be  released,  and  the  tj-pe  of  recla- 
mation work  performed. 

(f»  With  any  application  for  total  or 
partial  bond  release  filed  with  the  regulator>- 
auihoriiy.  the  regiilatory  authority  ahall 
notify  the  municipality  in  which  a  'surface 
mining  operation  Is  located  by  certified  mail 
at  Iea.?t  30  days  prior  to  the  release  of  all  or 
a  portion  of  the  bond. 

<gi  Anv  person  with  a  valid  legal  Interest 
or  the  officer  or  head  of  any  Federal.  State. 
or  local  governmental  agency  shall  have  the 
right  to  fl:e  wTitten  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed release  from  bond  to  the  re^latory 
authority  within  thirty  days  after  the  laat 
publication  of  the  above  notice.  If  written 
objections  are  filed,  and  a  hearing  requested, 
the  regulatory  authority  shall  Inform  all  the 
interested  parties,  of  the  time  and  plnce  of 
the  hesrin?,  and  hold  a  public  hearing  In  the 
locRtiiy  or  the  surface  mining  operation  pro- 
posed for  bond  release  within  forty-five  davs 
of  the  request  for  such  hearing.  The  datu. 
time,  and  location  of  such  public  hearings 
shall  be  advertised  by  the  regulatory  author- 
ity in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in 
the  locality  once  a  week  for  three  consecu- 
tive weeks. 

(hi  For  the  purpose  of  such  hearing  Uic 
regulator^  authority  shall  have  the  author- 
ity and  13  hereby  empowered  to  administer 
oaths,  subpena  witnesses,  or  written  or 
printed  materials,  compel  the  attendance  of 
wiuiespes.  or  production  of  the  materials, 
and  take  evidence  Including  but  not  limited 
to  Inspections  of  the  land  affected  and  other 
surface  mhang  operations  carried  on  by  the 
applicant  in  the  general  vicinity.  A  ver- 
batim transcript  and  a  complete  record  of 
each  public  hearing  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
regulatory  authority. 

(;»  The  regulatory  authority  shall  mak.^ 
lis  decision  on  the  bond  release  request  noL 
more  than  sixty  days  after  the  record  of  the 
heart:;-'  1=  trar.scrlbed- 


the  permit,  or  such  portion  of  the  permit  re- 
lated to  the  offending  activity.  shaU  be  sus- 
pended subject  to  subsequent  determina- 
tion, after  a  public  hearing.  If  requested  by 
the  permittee,  whether  the  permittee  ha>! 
vicV.Hted  the  provisions  of  the  permit.  State 
or  Federal  programs. 

fb)  Following  the  hearing  or  any  correc- 
tive Action  on  the  part  of  the  permittee,  the 
regulatory  authority  must  issue  and  furnish 
the  permittee  a  written  decision,  independ- 
ently verified  by  the  regulatory  authority . 
either  afflrming  or  rescinding  the  suspen- 
sion nnd  stating  the  reasons  therefor.  Tlie 
permiuee  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  such 
decision  of  the  regulatory  authority  to  an 
Rppropriaie  United  States  district  court. 

(c)  If  the  regulatory  authority  revokes  the 
permit  of  the  operator,  the  operator  shall  im- 
mediately cease  any  and  aU  surface  coal  mtu- 
iug  operations  on  the  permit  areas  and  the 
regula  cory  authority  shaU  declare  as  forfeited 
Uie  performance  surety  bonds  for  the  oper- 
ation. The  Secretary  shall  be  notified  Im- 
mediately upon  a  revocation  of  any  permit. 
by  fl!iy  State  regulatory  authority. 

INSPECTIONS    AND    MDNnORING 

Src.  219.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  cause  to 
be  made  such  inspections  of  any  surface  miji- 
ing  and  reclamation  operations  as  are  neces- 
sary to  evaluate  the  administration  of  ^- 
proved  State  programs,  or  to  develop  or  en- 
force any  Federal  program,  and  for  such 
purpoi^es  authorlzr.d  representatives  of  the 
Secretary  .shall  have  a  right  of  entry  to. 
upon,  or  through  any  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  developing  or  as- 
sisting In  the  development,  admlulstrailoii. 
and  enforcement  of  any  approved  State  or 
Federal  program  under  this  Act  or  in  the 
adminititratlon  and  enforcement  of  any  per- 
mit luider  this  Act,  or  of  determining  whether 
any  pcr-ion  Is  Ui  violation  of  any  requlremen: 
of  any  such  State  or  Federal  pros-rtm  or  anv 
other  requirement  of  this  Act^ 

(l>  the  regulatory  authority  shall  require 
any  permittee  to  (A)  e.'=tabllsh  and  main- 
tain appropriate  records,  (B)  make  monthh' 
reports  to  the  rcpulaiory  authority.  tC)  In- 
."itan,  u=e,  and  maintain  any  necessary  mon- 
itoring equipment  or  methods.  (D)  evaluate 
results  In  accordance  with  such  methods,  at 
stich  locations.  Intervals,  and  in  such  manner 
as  a  regulatory  authority  shall  prescribe,  and 
(El  provide  such  other  information  relative 
to  surface  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions as  the  regulatory  authority  deems  rea- 
sonable and  necessary. 

(2)  for  those  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations which  remove  or  disturb  strata  that 
serve  as  aquifers  which  slgnlftcautly  Insure 


the  bydrologlc  balance  or  water  use  cither 
on  or  off  the  mining  site,  the  regulatory  au- 
lUorlty  shall  specify  thOM — 

(A)  monitoring  sites  to  record  the  quan- 
U'.y  and  quality  of  siu-face  drainage  above 
iuid  below  the  mluesite  as  well  as  in  the  po- 
•  uWalzoneof  Influence; 

I  Bi  monitorlug  attes  to  record  level, 
npiQunt,  and  samples  of  ground  water  and 
r-iuirers  potentially  affected  by  the  mining 
rrnd  also  directly  below  the  lower  most  (deep- 
cf  T ).  coal  seam  to  be  mUied; 

(C)  records  of  well  logs  and  borchuJe  data 
to  be  maintained:  and 

(D>  monitoring  tUes  to  record  precipita- 
tion. 

The  monitoring,  data  collection,  ai.d  liualysis 
required  by  this  section  shall  be  conducted 
according  to  standards  and  procedures  set 
forth  by  the  regulatory  authority  in  order  to 
;.s5ure  their  reliability  and  validity;  and 

(3)  the  authorized  representatives  ci"  the 
regulatory  authority,  without  advance  notice 
and  upon  presentation  ot  appropriate  ere- 
rientlala  (A)  shall  have  the  right  of  entry 
to,  upon,  or  ttirough  any  surface  mining 
;iUd  reclamation  operations  or  any  premises 
In  which  any  records  required  to  be  main- 
tained under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion are  located:  ftnd  (B)  may  at  reasonable 
times,  and  without  delay,  have  access  to  nnd 
copy  any  records,  inspect  any  monitoring 
equipment  or  method  of  operation  required 
under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Im^pections  by  the  regulatory  ati- 
thorlty  shall  {!)  occur  on  an  irregular  basis 
averaging  not  less  than  one  inspection  per 
month  for  the  surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  for  coal  covered  by  each  per- 
mit; (2)  occur  without  prior  notice  to  the 
permittee  or  his  agents  or  employees;  and 
(3)  Include  the  filing  of  inspection  reports 
adequate  to  enforce  the  requirements  of  and 
to  carry  ottt  the  terms  and  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  the  regulatory  authority  shall  make 
copies  of  such  Inspection  reports  Immedi- 
ately and  freely  available  to  the  public  at 
a  central  location  in  the  pertinent  geograph- 
ic area  of  mining.  The  Secretary  or  regulatory 
authority  shall  evtabllsh  a  system  of  con- 
tinual rotation  of  inspectors  so  that  the  same 
inspector  does  not  consistently  visit  the  same 
operations. 

(U)  Each  permittee  shall  conspicuously 
maintain  at  the  entrances  to  the  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  a  dearly 
visible  sign  which  sets  forth  the  name,  busi- 
ness address,  and  phone  ntmiber  of  the  per- 
mittee and  the  permit  number  of  the  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations. 

(o)  Each  Injector,  upon  detection  of  each 
violation  of  any  requirement  of  any  State 
or  Federal  program  or  of  this  Act.  shall  forth- 
with inform  the  operator  lu  writing,  and 
shall  report  In  v.rltlng  any  j^uch  violation 
to  the  regulatory  authority. 

<f>  Copies  of  any  records,  reports.  Inspec- 
tion materials,  or  Information  obtained  un- 
der this  title  by  the  regulatory  authority 
shall  be  made  Immediately  and  freely  avail- 
able to  the  public  at  central  and  sufficient 
locations  la  the  county,  multicounty,  and 
State  area  of  mining  so  that  they  are  con- 
veniently avallsfble  to  residents  in  the  areas 
of  mining  as  well  as  In  Washington.  District 
of  Columbia. 

SISatAL    E.vrOBCCMENT 

Src.  220.  {a>(l>  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of 
ii::y  information  available  to  him.  Including 
receipt  of  information  from  any  person,  the 
Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  per- 
son is  in  violation  of  any  rcquhement  of  this 
Act  or  any  permit  condition  required  by  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  State 
regulatory  authority.  If  one  exists,  in  the 
Slate  In  which  such  violation  exists.  If  no 
Hich  State  authority  exists  or  the  State  reg- 
ulatory authority  falls  within  ten  daya  after 
notification  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
cci'!?e  said  violation  to  be  corrected  or  to 
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show  good  cn.iie  for  ^uch  failure  nnd  trans- 
mit notlflcaliou  ot  Us  action  to  llie  Secretarv. 
the  Secretary  sliall  Immediately  order  Fed- 
eral Inspection  of  the  surface  coal  mining 
operation  at  which  the  alleged  violation  is 
occurriiig  uiuess  the  information  available 
to  the  Secretary  is  a  result  of  a  previous 
Federal  Inspection  of  ?\ich  surface  coal  min- 
ing operation.  When  the  Federal  Inspection 
results  from  information  provided  to  the 
Secretary  by  any  person,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  such  person  when  the  Federal  inspec- 
tion itf  proposed  to  l>e  carried  out  and  buch 
person  shall  be  allowed  to  accompany  the 
inspector  during  the  inspection. 

|2i  When,  on  the  ha^is  of  any  Federal  in- 
spection, the  Secretary  or  Ins  authorized 
represontati\edeteniiIne&  that  any  enndltion 
or  practice?  exi^t.  or  that  any  permittee  is  in 
violation  of  any  requirement  ol  this  Act 
or  any  permit  condition  required  by  this  Act, 
which  condition,  practice,  or  violation  also 
creates  an  inunittent  danger  to  the  healUh  or 
safety  of  the  public,  or  is  catiaing.  or  can 
reasonaUly  be  expected  to  c.iuse  significant. 
imminent  envlroumeiital  harm  co  land,  fcir. 
or  water  resources,  the  Secretary  or  bla  au- 
thorized representative  shall  immediately 
order  a  cessation  ci  Mirlace  coi.1  mining  and 
reclamailoa  operations  or  the  portion  thereof 
relevant  to  the  condition,  practice,  or  viola- 
tion. Such  cessation  order  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
represent  at  Ive  deLermlnes  that  the  condition, 
practice,  or  violation  has  been  abated,  or 
until  modified,  vacated,  or  terminated  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive pursuant  to  subparnyraph  (a)(5)  ol 
this  section. 

{3)  When,  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  inspec- 
tion which  is  carried  out  during  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  Federal  program  or  a  Federal  lands 
program,  Federal  Inspection  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201  or  during  Federal  enforcement  of  a 
State  program  in  accordance  with  subsectioit 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  or  his  au- 
thoriiied  representative  determines  that  any 
permittee  is  in  violation  of  any  requirement 
of  this  Act  or  any  permit  condition  required 
by  this  Act.  but  such  violation  does  not  create 
an  Imminent  danger  to  tlie  health  or  safety 
of  the  pubUc.  or  cause  or  can  be  leasonably 
erpeeted  to  cause  &Ignlflcant.  imminent  en- 
vironmental harm  to  land.  air.  or  water  re- 
sources, itie  Secretary  or  his  authorised  rep- 
resentative shall  Issue  a  notice  to  the  per- 
mittee or  his  agent  fixing  a  reasonable  time 
for  the  abatement  of  the  violation.  The  Sec- 
retary, or  his  authorized  representative,  may 
extend  the  period  of  time  as  originally  fixed, 
but  In  no  event  shall  the  original  period  or 
original  period  and  extension  exceed  ninety 
days.  If.  upon  aspiration  of  the  period  of  time 
as  originally  fixed  or  subsequently  extended, 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive finds  that  the  violation  has  not  been 
abated,  he  shall  Immediately  order  a  cessa- 
tion of  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  or  the  portion  thereof  relevant  to 
the  vlolatioa.  Such  cessation  order  shall  re- 
main in  effect  imtil  the  Secretary  or  his  au- 
thorized representative  determines  that  the 
violation  has  been  abated,  or  until  modified, 
vacated,  or  terminated  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  representative  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  fa)  (5)  of  thia  section. 

(4)  When,  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  inspec- 
tion which  is  carried  out  during  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  Federal  program  or  a  Federal  lands 
program,  Federal  Inspection  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201,  or  during  Federal  enforcement  of 
a  State  program  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  representative  determines  that 
a  pattern  of  violations  of  any  requiremente 
of  thia  Act  or  any  permit  conditions  required 
by  this  Act  exists  or  has  existed,  and  if  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative 
also  finds  that  such  violations  are  caused  by 
the  unwarranted  failure  of  the  permittee  to 
comply  wtth  any  requirements  of  this  Act 


or  rai;  f.e.'-mit  conditions,  or  that  euch  vlola- 
tioiia  are  v.-illfully  caused  by  the  permittee. 
the  Secretary  or  his  Buthori»d  representative 
Shall  forthwith  Issue  an  order  to  the  per- 
mittee to  show  cause  as  to  why  the  pernut 
should  not  be  suspended  or  revoked. 

(5l  Notices  and  orders  Issued  pttrsaant 
to  this  section  shall  set  forth  « ich  reasonable 
ppecificiiv  the  nature  of  the  violation  and 
tiie  remedial  uctlon  required,  the  period 
r>f  time  establiithed  for  abatement,  and  a 
rca.>*on&blu  description  of  the  portion  ol  the 
.surface  cool  minm^  and  reclamation  oper- 
ation to  which  the  notice  or  order  applies. 
E.-ich  notice  or  order  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion  shall  be  given  prorapil>  to  Uie  permittee 
or  his  agent  by  the  Secretary  or  his  author- 
ized representative  who  Lssues  such  notice 
or  order,  and  all  f^uch  noUccs  and  order* 
shall  be  In  writing  and  shall  be  tlgncd  Itv 
such  authorized  representative.  Any  noiice 
or  crder  iasued  purnuaut  lo  this  section  mav 
be  modified,  vacated,  or  terminaled  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorised  represuntaiiw 
A  copy  of  any  such  order  or  notice  shall  be 
sent  to  the  State  regulatory  authority  m 
the  State  in  which  the  violation  occiu-s. 

(b>  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  vhat  via- 
latlor.s  of  an  approved  State  program  ap- 
pear to  result  from  a  failure  of  the  State  to 
euforte  such  SUte  program  effectively,  be 
shall  £o  notify  the  State.  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  such  failure  exteud.s  beyond  thirty 
days  after  such  notice,  he  shall  give  public 
notice  of  such  finding.  During  the  period  be- 
ginnirc  \^lth  such  public  notice  and  ending 
when  fruch  State  satisfies  the  Secretary  that 
It  will  enforce  thl3  Act.  the  Secretary  sliall 
enforce  any  permit  condition  required  under 
this  Act,  frhall  Issue  new  or  revised  permiLs  in 
iiccordnuce  with  requirements  of  tills  Act, 
and  may  Issue  such  notices  and  order=  as  Att^ 
iiecessary  for  compliance  therewith. 

ic»  The  Secretary  may  reqtiest  the  At- 
toii.ev  General  to  Institute  a  civil  action  for 
lelier.  including  a  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction,  restralnhig  order,  or  any  other 
r>ppropiiute  order  in  the  district  court  of 
tiie  United  States  for  Hit  district  In  nhtdi 
the  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operation  is  located  or  in  which  the  permittee 
thereof  has  his  principal  office,  w*hecever 
such  permittee  or  hU  agent  (A)  violates  or 
iMils  ur  refuses  to  comply  with  any  order  or 
decision  issued  by  the  Secretxur  under  thl« 
Act.  or  (B»  Interferes  with,  hinders,  or  de- 
lays the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
seutatl\e  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  or  (C)  refuses  to  admit  such  au- 
thorized representative  to  the  mine,  or  (D) 
rclnsc;^  to  permit  Inspection  of  the  mhic  by 
fcuch  authorized  representative,  or  (Et  re- 
fuses to  furnish  any  information  or  report 
requested  by  the  Secretary  In  furtherance  ol 
the  provUIoua  of  this  Act.  or  (F)  refuses  to 
permit  access  to.  and  copying  of,  such  records 
OS  the  Secretary  determines  necessary  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such 
cmu-t  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  provide  stich 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate.  Temporary  re- 
fitrainiiig  orders  shall  be  Issued  In  accord- 
ance with  Rule  6.5  of  the  Federal  Rules  o.' 
Civil  Procedure,  hs  amended.  Any  relief 
granted  by  the  court  to  enforce  an  order 
under  clause  (A)  of  this  section  shall  con- 
tinue in  effect  until  the  completion  or  final 
termination  of  all  proceedings  for  review  of 
such  order  under  this  tltl»?.  unless,  prior 
thereto,  the  district  court  granting  such  rc- 
hcf  sets  It  aside  or  modifies  it. 

JtnnCUL  RE\'1EW 

Sec.  221.  (a)(1)  Any  action  of  the  Scr.-t- 
tary  to  approve  or  dtsapprove  a  Stale  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  section  203  of  this  Act  or 
to  prepare  and  promulgate  a  Federal  program 
pursuant  to  section  204  of  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  only  by  the  appro- 
priate United  States  Court  of  Appeals  upon 
the  fllUig  in  such  court  within  sixty  daya 
from  the  date  of  such  action  of  a  petition  by 
any  per<^on  who  participated  In  the  adminls- 
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tratlve  proceedings  related  thereto  and  who 
is  aggrieved  by  the  action  praying  that  the 
action  he  modified  or  Bet  aside  la  whole  or 
in  part  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  forth- 
with be  sent  by  registered  or  certified  mall  to 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Attorney  General  and 
thereupon  the  Secretary  shall  certify,  and 
the  Attorney  General  shall  flie  in  such  court 
the  record  upon  which  the  action  com- 
plained of  was  Issued,  as  provided  In  sec- 
uon  ana  or  title  28.  united  States  Code. 

O)  All  other  orders  or  decisions  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  only  In  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  locollty  in 
which  the  surface  coal  mining  operation  is 
located.  Such  review  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  In 
the  case  of  a  proceeding  lo  review  an  order  or 
declslan  Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 224(b)  of  this  Act.  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  enter  an  order  requiring  pay- 
ment of  any  clvU  penalty  assessment  en- 
forced by  ite  Judgment.  The  avallabUity  of 
review  established  In  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  construed  to  Umit  the  operation  of 
the  rights  established  In  section  223. 

(b)  The  court  shall  hear  such  petiUon  or 
complaint  solely  on  the  record  made  before 
the  Secretary.  The  findings  of  the  Secretary 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. TTie  court  may  affirm,  vacate,  or 
modify  any  order  or  decision  or  may  remand 
the  proceedings  to  the  Secretary  lor  such 
further  action  as  it  may  direct. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  proceeding  to  review 
any  order  or  decision  issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act.  except  an  order  or  decision 
pertaining  to  any  order  Issued  under  section 
220(a)  (2)  of  this  title,  the  court  may,  under 
such  conditions  as  it  may  prescribe,  grant 
such  temporary  relief  as  it  deenu  appropri- 
ate pending  final  determination  of  the  pro- 
ceedings if — 

<1)  all  parties  to  the  proceedings  have  been 
notified  and  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  a  request  for  temporary  relief: 

(2)  the  person  requesting  such  relief 
shows  that  there  is  a  substantial  likelihood 
that  he  will  prevail  on  the  merits  of  the 
final  determination  of  the  proceeding;  and 

(3»  such  relief  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
public  health  or  safety  or  cause  aigniacant 
imminent  environmental  harm  to  land,  air. 
or  water  resources. 

(d)  The  commencement  of  a  proceeding 
under  this  section  shall  not,  unless  specifi- 
cally ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  action,  order  or  decision  of  the 
Secretary. 

(e)  Action  of  the  SUte  regulatory  au- 
thority pursuant  to  an  approved  State  pro- 
gram shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  by 
the  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  in 
accordance  with  state  low,  but  the  ovali- 
abtUty  of  such  review  shall  not  be  construed 
to  limit  the  operation  of  the  rights  estab- 
lished In  section  223. 

OEVTEW  B1  SCCKCTAKT 

Sec  222.  (a)(1)  A  permittee  Issued  a  notice 
or  order  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraphs la)  12 1  and  (3|  of  section  220  of 
Ihts  title,  or  any  person  having  an  interest 
which  is  or  may  be  adversely  affected  by  such 
notice  or  order  or  by  any  modification,  vaca- 
tion, or  termination  of  such  notice  or  order 
may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  review  of  the 
notice  or  order  within  thirty  days  of  receipt 
thereof  or  within  thirty  days  of  Its  modifica- 
tion, vacation,  or  termination.  Upon  receipt 
of  such  application,  the  Secretary  shall  cause 
such  investigation  to  be  made  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  Such  Investigation  shall  provide 
on  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing,  at  the 
request  of  the  applicant  or  the  person  having 
an  Interest  which  ia  or  may  be  adversely 
affected,  to  enable  the  applicant  or  ouch 
person  to  present  information  relating  to  the 
issuance  and  continuance  of  such  notice  or 


order  or  the  modification,  vacation  or 
termination  thereof.  The  filing  of  an  applica- 
tion for  review  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  operate  as  a  stay  of  any  order  or  notice. 

(2)  The  permittee  and  other  Interested 
persons  shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  bearing  at  least  five 
days  prior  thereto.  Any  such  hearing  shall 
be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to  section 
554  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Upon  receiving  the  report  of  such 
Investigation,  the  Secretary  shall  moke 
findings  of  fact,  and  shall  Issue  a  written 
decision.  Incorporating  therein  an  order 
vacating,  amrmlng.  modifying,  or  tenmlnat- 
ing  the  notice  or  order,  or  the  modlflcatlon. 
vacation,  or  termination  of  such  ndfice  or 
order  complained  of  and  Incorporate  his 
findings  therein.  j 

)c)  Pending  completion  of  the  i/ive.itlga- 
tlon  required  by  this  section,  the/applicant 
may  file  with  the  Secretary  a  written  request 
that  the  Secretary  grant  temporary  relief 
from  any  notice  or  order  Issued  linder  sec- 
tion 220(a)(3)  of  this  tlUe  together  with  a 
detailed  statement  giving  reasons  lor  grant- 
ing such  relief.  The  Secretary  m^  grant 
such  relief,  under  such  conditions  as  Xp  may 
prescribe,  if —  ■■-..,.^^^ 

(1)  a  hearing  has  been  held  in  the  locality" 
of  the  permit  area  on  the  request  for  tem- 
porary relief  In  which  all  parties  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard; 

(2)  the  applicant  shows  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial likelihood  that  the  findings  of  the 
Secretary  will  be  frtvorable  to  him;  and 

(3)  such  relief  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  health  or  safety  of  the  public  or  cause 
significant,  imminent  environmental  harm 
to  land,  air.  or  water  resources. 

(d)  Following  the  issuance  of  an  order  to 
show  cause  as  to  why  a  permit  should  not 
be  suspended  or  revoked  pursuant  to  section 
220(a)  (4>,  the  Secretary  shall  hold  a  public 
hearing  after  giving  written  notice  of  the 
time,  place,  and  date  thereof.  Any  such  hear- 
ing shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject 
to  section  554  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Within  sixty  days  following  the  public 
hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  and  fur- 
nish to  the  permittee  and  all  other  parties 
to  the  hearing  a  written  decision,  and  the 
reasons  therefor,  concerning  stispenslon  or 
revocation  of  the  permit.  If  the  Secretary 
revokes  the  permit,  the  permittee  shall  Im- 
mediately cease  surface  cool  mining  opera- 
tions on  the  permit  area  and  shall  complete 
reclamation  within  a  period  specified  by  the 
Secretary,  or  the  Secretary  shall  declare  as 
forfeited  the  performance  bonds  for  the 
operation. 

rSTABl-ISHMENT    OP  OICBT   TO   BRING 
CmzENS'    SUTTS 

Sec.  223.  (a)  Except  as  provided  'n  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  any  person  hav- 
ing on  Interest  which  Is  m  may  be  adversely 
affected  by  actions  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
regulatory  authority  may  commence  a  civil 
action  on  his  own  behalf  in  ou  appropriate 
United  States  district  court — 

(1)  agolnst  any  person  (including  (A)  the 
United  States,  and  (B)  any  other  govem- 
raental  instrumentality  or  agency  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  the  eleventh  amendment 
to  the  constitution)  who  is  aUeged  to  be  in 
violation  of  any  regulation,  order,  or  permit 
issued  under  this  Act  or  of  any  provision  of 
this  Act. 

<2)  against  the  regulatory  authority  where 
there  is  alleged  a  failure  of  the  regulatory 
authority  to  perform  any  act  or  duty  under 
this  Act  which  Is  not  discretionary  with  the 
regulatory  authority. 

The  district  coiu-ts  shall  have  Jurisdiction, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy 
or  the  citizenship  of  the  parties,  to  order 
such  violation  or  failure  to  be  corrected,  and 
to  apply  cny  appropriate  civil  penalties  un- 
der this  Act. 

<b)Any  resident  of  tbe  United  SUtes  who 


Is  Injured  in  any  manner  through  the  fail- 
ure of  any  operator  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  or  of  any  regulation, 
order,  permit,  or  plan  or  reclamation  Issued 
by  the  Secretary,  may  bring  an  action  lor 
damages  (Including  attorney  fees)  m  an  ap- 
propriate United  States  district  court. 

(c)  No  action  may  be  commenced — 

(1)  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
lion — 

(A)  prior  lo  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  the  alleged  violation  (t) 
to  the  Secretary,  (ii)  to  the  State  in  which 
the  alleged  violation  occtirs,  and  (ill)  to  ony 
alleged  violator  of  the  regulation,  order,  or 
permit,  or  provision  of  this  Act; 

(B)  If  the  Secretary  or  State  has  com- 
menced and  is  diligently  prosecuting  a  civil 
or  criminal  action  In  a  court  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  State  to  require  compliance  with 
ilie  regulation,  permit,  or  order,  or  provision. 
but  in  any  such  action  in  a  court  of  the 
United  States  any  person  may  Intervene  as  ei 
matter  of  right; 

(2)  under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiir 
has  given  notice  of  such  action  to  tbe  regu- 
latory authority.  Notice  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  given  In  such  manner  as  the 

-liBcret.iry  shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

(d)  The  court.  In  issuing  any  final  order 
In  any  action  brought  ptu^uant  to  this  sec- 
tion, may  award  costs  of  litigation  (including 
reasonable  attorney  and  expert  witness  fees) 
to  any  party  (including  any  permittee  de- 
fending an  action  brought  pursuant  to  this 
section),  whenever  the  court  determines 
such  award  is  appropriate.  The  court  may. 
if  a  temporary  restraining  order  or  prelimi- 
nary injunction  Is  sought,  require  the  filing 
of  a  bond  or  equivalent  security  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  Rules  or  ClvU  Proce- 
dure. 

(e>  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of  per- 
sons) may  have  imder  any  statute  or  com- 
mon law  to  seek  enforcement  of  this  Act  or 
to  seek  any  other  relief  (Including  relief 
against  the  Secretary  or  a  State  agency). 

(f)  The  Secretary,  if  not  a  party  in  any 
action  under  this  section,  may  intervene  as 
a  matter  of  rlgbt. 

PENALTIES 

Set.  224.  (a)  In  the  enforcement  of  a  Fed- 
eral program  or  Federal  lands  program,  or 
d\irlng  Federal  enforcement  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201(f)  or  during  Federal  enforcement 
of  a  State  program  pursuant  to  section  220 
(b)  of  this  Act.  any  permittee  who  violates 
any  permit  condition  or  who  violates  any 
other  provision  of  th^ls  title,  may  be  assessed 
a  civil  penalty  by  the  Secretary,  except  that 
If  such  violation  leads  to  the  Issuance  of  a 
cessation  order  under  section  220.  the  civil 
penalty  shall  be  assessed.  Such  penalty  sholl 
not  exceed  «10,000  fOT  each  violation.  Each 
day  of  a  continuing  violation  may  be  deemed 
a  separate  violation  for  purposes  of  penalty 
assessments.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
the  penalty,  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
the  permittee's  history  of  previous  violations 
at  the  particular  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tion: the  appropriateness  of  such  penalty  to 
the  size  of  the  business  of  the  permittee 
charged:  the  seriousness  of  the  violation,  in- 
cluding any  Irreparable  harm  to  the  environ- 
ment and  any  hazard  to  tbe  health  or  safety 
of  the  public;  whether  the  permittee  was 
negligent:  and  the  demonstrated  good  faith 
of  the  permittee  charged  in  attempting  to 
achieve  rapid  compliance  after  notiflcotioa 
of  the  violation. 

(b)  A  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed  bv 
the  Secretary  only  after  the  person  charged 
with  a  violation  described  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  has  been  given  on  oppor- 
tunity for  »  public  hearing.  Where  such  a 
public  hearing  has  been  held,  the  Secretary 
shoU  moke  findings  of  fact,  and  he  shall  issue 
a  written  decision  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
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vtolntlon  and  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
v.hlch  Is  warranted.  Incorporating,  when  ap- 
propriate, an  order  therein  requiring  that  the 
penalty  bo  paid.  Where  appropriate,  the  Sec- 
i-eLory  ^hAli  consolidate  such  hearings  with 
cii-lier  proceedings  under  section  220  of  this 
Ak.i_  Any  hearing  under  this  section  shall  be 
of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to  section  654 
oi  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Where 
tiie  person  charged  with  such  a  violation 
falls  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  for  a 
public  hearing,  a  civil  penolty  shall  tie  as- 
>essed  by  the  Secretary  after  the  Secretary 
U.1S  determined  that  a  violation  did  occur, 
and  the  amount  of  the  penalty  which  Is  war- 
ranted, and  has  Issued  an  order  requiring 
tiiRt  the  penalty  be  paid. 

(c)  If  no  complaint,  as  provided  In  section 
2Z\  Of  this  Act,  Is  filed  within  thirty  days 
:'rom  the  date  of  the  final  order  or  decision 
issued  by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (bj 
of  this  section,  such  order  and  decision  shall 
■'>e  conclusive. 

(d)  Interest  &t  the  rate  of  six  percent  per 
lumum  shall  be  charged  against  a  person  on 
any  unpaid  civil  penalty  assessed  against  him 
pursuant  to  the  final  order  of  the  Secretary, 
>ald  interest  to  be  computed  from  the  thlrty- 
uis-x.  day  after  Issuance  of  such  fiual  assess- 
ment order. 

(e)  ClvU  penoltles  owed  tmder  this  Act. 
cither  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion or  pursuant  to  on  enforcement  order  en- 
tered imder  section  221  of  this  Act,  may  be 
recovered  in  a  civil  action  brought  by  the 
Attorney  General  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary in  any  appropriate  district  coiu-t  of 
the  United  States. 

(f)  Any  person  who  willfully  and  know- 
ingly violates  a  condition  of  a  permit  Issued 
pursuant  to  a  Federal  program,  a  Federal 
lands  program  or  Federnl  enforcement  pur- 
suant to  section  201(f)  or  dvxrlng  Federal 
enforcement  of  a  State  program  pursuant  to 
section  222(b)  of  this  Act  or  falls  or  refuses 
to  comply  with  ony  order  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 222(a)  or  section  222(b)  of  this  Act.  or 
any  order  Incorporated  in  a  final  decision 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act.  ex- 
cept an  order  incorporated  In  a  decision  Is- 
sued under  subsection  (b>  of  this  section  or 
section  703  of  this  Act.  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
SIO.OOO.  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year  or  both. 

(g)  Whenever  a  corporate  permittee  vio- 
lates a  condition  of  a  permit  issued  pursuant 
lo  a  Federal  program,  a  Federal  lauds  pro- 
gram or  Federal  enforcement  pursuant  to 
section  301  (f>  or  Feder.il  enforcement  of  a 
State  prc^ram  pur.suant  to  section  220(b)  of 
this  Act  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with 
any  order  Issued  under  section  220(a)  or 
section  220(b)  of  this  Act,  or  any  order  In- 
corporated In  a  final  decision  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  imder  this  Act  except  an  order  In- 
corporated in  a  decision  issued  under  sub- 
jection (b)  of  this  section  or  section  703  of 
this  Act,  any  director,  officer,  or  agent  of  such 
corporation  who  wUlfulIy  and  knowingly  au- 
thorized, ordered,  or  corrled  out  such  viola- 
tion, failure,  or  refusal  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  clvU  penalties,  fines,  and  imprison- 
ment that  may  be  Imposed  upon  a  person 
irnder  subsection  (a)  and  (f)  of  this  section. 

(h>  Whoever  knowingly  makes  any  false 
^'.;t£ment,  representation,  or  certification, 
or  knowingly  fails  to  make  any  statement, 
IV presentation,  or  certification  in  any  appli- 
c:.;ion.  record,  report,  plan,  or  other  docu- 
ment filed  or  required  to  be  maintained  pur- 
?unnt  to  ft  Federal  program  or  a  Federal  lands 
proyrom  or  any  order  or  decision  issued  by 
Uic  Secretary  under  tlils  Act,  shall,  upon 
coLviction  be  pimlsbed  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
i:;:ui  $10,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
nirtre  than  one  year  or  both. 

'i»  As  a  condition  of  approval  of  any  State 
program  submitted  pursuant  to  section  203 
'>f  this  Act,  the  civil  and  criminal  penolty 


provisions  thereof  shall,  at  a  minimum,  in- 
corporate penalties  no  leas  stringent  than 
tho£e  set  forth  in  this  section,  and  shall  con- 
tain the  same  or  similar  procedural  require- 
ments relating  thereto. 

FCDERAL   rAN-t}S 

Sec-  225.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  promui- 
gf<te  and  implement  a  Federal  lands  pro- 
gram which  shall  be  applicable  to  all  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  taking 
place  pursuant  to  any  Federal  law  ou  any 
Federal  land.  The  Federal  lands  program 
shall,  at  a  minimum.  Incorporate  all  of  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  and  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  diverse  physical,  cllmato- 
loglcal,  and  other  unique  characterlMlcs  of 
the  Federal  lands  In  question. 

(b)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  interim  environ- 
mental protection  standards  are  to  be  made 
part  of  every  eslstmg  surface  coal  mining 
operation  on  Federal  lands  within  any  State. 

(c)  Within  eighteen  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  all  requirements  of 
this  Act  through  the  Federal  lauds  program 
i-hall  be  incorporated  by  reference  or  other- 
wise In  any  Federal  mineral  lease,  permit,  or 
contract  ifisued  by  the  Secretary  which  may 
uivoho  surface  coal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion (operations  or  surface  Impacts  of  under- 
ground coal  mines.  Incorporation  of  such 
requirements  shall  not.  however,  limit  Ln  any 
way  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  lo  subse- 
quently Issue  new  regulations,  revl»  the  Fed- 
eral lands  program  to  deal  with  changing 
conditions  or  changed  technology,  and  to  re- 
quire the  lease,  penult,  or  contract  holder  to 
conform  any  surface  mmmg  and  reclama- 
tion operations  to  the  requirementa  of  this 
Act  and  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  require  os  one 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  permit, 
lease,  or  contract  to  stirface  mine  coal  owned 
by  the  United  States  that  the  lessee,  per- 
mittee, or  contractor  give  satisfactory  assur- 
ances that  the  antitrust  iavk-a  of  the  United 
States  will  be  complied  with  and  that  no 
class  of  purchasers  of  the  mined  cool  shall 
bo  uureasonobly  denied  purchase  thereof. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  a  State  or  with  a  number  o< 
States  to  provide  for  a  joint  Federal-State 
program  covering  a  permit  or  permits  for  snr- 
face  mining  mid  reclamation  operations  on 
land  areas  which  contain  lands  within  any 
State  and  Federal  lands  which  are  Inter- 
spersed or  checkerboarded  and  which  should, 
for  conservation  and  odmintstratlve  pur- 
poses. l>e  regulated  as  a  single- management 
unit.  To  Implement  a  JoUit  Pedenil-SUte 
program  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  the  Slates,  may  delegate  author- 
ity to  the  States,  or  may  accept  a  delegation 
of  authority  from  the  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoidmg  duality  of  administration 
of  a  single  permit  for  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operation.  Such  agreements 
shall,  at  a  minimum.  Incorporate  oU  of  the 
requirements  of  this  Act,  and  shall  not  pre- 
clude Federal  inspection  or  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  tl\Ls  Act  as  provided  in  sec- 
tloiir  219  and  220. 

(e>  E.\cept  as  specifically  provided  In  sub- 
jection (d).  this  section  ehaU  not  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  dele- 
gate to  the  States  any  authority  or  Jiulsdlc- 
tton  to  regulate  or  odmluLster  surface  min- 
ing ond  reclamation  operations  or  other  ac- 
tivities taking  place  ou  the  Federal  lands. 

(f)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  oa 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  delegate  to  the 
States  any  authority  or  Jurisdiction  to 
regulate  or  administer  surface  mining  and 
roclamatlon  operations  or  other  activities 
tnklng  place  ou  Indian  lands  or  to  delegate 
to  the  States  trustee  responsibilities  toward 
Indiana  and  fndlon  lands. 

<st  tn.irlne  the  period  prior  %>>  approval  of 


»  FDder<\l  progrnm  pursuant  to  this  Act,  In- 
cluding judicial  review  of  the  approval  of  a 
Federal  program,  existing  coal  surface  min- 
ing operations  on  Federal  land  and  India:, 
laud  may  continue  surface  mining  opers- 
tluus  OS  provided  in  section  201(h). 

SPtCIAL   STTCiMtNOCS   COAL    OilKi^ 

Sec.  220.  The  regulatory  authority  Ik  ai-- 
thorl;:ed  to  and  shall  issue  separate  regtilo- 
tlons  for  the  Interim  and  permanent  pro- 
grams for  those  special  blttimlnous  coal  sur- 
face mines  ir  hleh  meet  the  following 
criteria: 

(a  t  were  In  e.tiKtence  on  the  date  of  the 
Act  and  because  of  past  duration  of  mining 
(at  least  ten  years)  have  Rubstautially  com- 
mitted to  B  mode  of  operation  which  war- 
rants exceptions  to  son'.e  provisions  of  thi.*; 
title: 

(b>  Involves  the  mining  of  more  than  one 
coal  »am  end  where  mining  bos  been  ini- 
tiated on  the  deepest  cool  seam  contem- 
plated to  he  mined  In  the  current  operation; 
(c)  involves  a  mining  operation  that  fol- 
lows the  coal  seam  on  an  Inclination  of 
fifteen  degrees  or  more  from  the  honzontal; 

(d)  Involves  on  operauou  on  the  same  site 
for  the  duration  of  the  mining  operation, 
and  will  under  present  mine  plan  conditions 
result  in  a  pit  depth  In  excess  of  nine  hun- 
dred vertical  fee:  from  the  original  land  stir- 
lace. 

Such  altt-rnallve  regulations  sholl  pertain 
only  to  the  standards  governing  on-side  han- 
dling of  spoils,  ellmlnotlon  of  depressions 
capable  of  collecting  water,  creation  of  Im- 
poundments, and  regarding  to  approximate 
original  contour  aud  shall  specify  that  re- 
maining hlghwalls  are  stable;  all  other  per- 
formar-cc  standards  la  this  title  apply. 

AKTHOACrrE  COAL  MINES 

S5:c.  2:i7.  (a)  The  Secretory  Is  here'jy  oii- 
thorlKed  to  ond  shall  issue  separate  regula- 
tions according  to  time  schedules  established 
in  the  Act  for  the  interim  and  permanent 
programs  for  anthracite  cojil  surface  mliie^. 
Ifsach  mines  are  regulated  by  en^iroimiental 
protection  standards  of  the  Stole  in  which 
they  are  located.  Such  alternative  regulation? 
i^hali  adopt,  in  each  instance,  the  envlrou- 
menial  protection  provisions  of  the  State 
regulatory  program  in  existence  at  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  in  lieu  of:  secuons 
201(b)  and  (c).  202.  208  (except  suboeciion 
209(di  (8)).  aio.  and  211  of  this  Act.  Provi- 
sions of  sections  2IG  and  217  are  appUcable 
except  for  specified  bond  limits  and  period 
of  re-vegetatlon  responsibUlty.  All  oUier  pro- 
\  L«.ions  of  this  Act  apply  and  the  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  for  each 
Stole  anthracite  regulatory  program  shall  so 
reflect.  Provided,  tiou-eier.  That  upon  amend- 
ment of  a  State's  regtilatory  program  for  on- 
ihrnclie  mining  or  regulations  thereunder  In 
force  in  lieu  of  the  above  cited  sections  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  such  addi- 
tional regulations  as  necessary  to  meet  the 
piUTJoses  of  this  Act. 

(bj  The  Secretary  of  Interior  shall  report 
to  Cciigrcss  biennially,  commencing  on  De- 
cember 31.  1076.  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
such  State  anthracite  regulatorv  programs 
operating  in  conjunction  with  this  Act  with 
respect  to  protecting  the  environment  and 
such  reports  shall  include  those  recommsn- 
dotious  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  for 
program  changes  in  order  to  better  meet  the 
environmental  protection  objectives  of  iLts 
Act. 

TITLE  III— INDIAN  LANDiS  PROCnAM 
GRAFTS  TO  TEtaeS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  annual  grants  directly  to  any  Indian 
tribe  lu  developing  and  admlulsterlug  an 
Indian  lands  program  for  the  purpose  of 
enabUug  the  tribe  to  realize  benefits  from 
the  development  of  its  cool  resources  whlU 
at   the  same   time  protecting   the  cultural 
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\-aInes  Of  ihr  tribe  nnd  the  physical  environ. 
mcnt  of  the  reservaiion.  tncIutHug  land. 
timber,  surface  and  ground  waters,  and  air, 
by  the  establishment  of  exploration,  mine 
^pemUng.  and  reclamation  regulations. 

lb)  The  dUtribuiion  of  funds  iiuder  thbj 
Aft  jsliall  achleire  the  purposes  of  the  Act, 
-  rccofjiilxe  special  juriidiciional  status  of  la- 
tlian  lands  and  altotted  lands  of  such  tribes 
and  preserve  the  pov-er  of  Indian  tribes  to 
approi.'e  or  disapprove  ^urfoie  mining  and 
rcclRmaUon  operations. 

ic>  Indian  lands  progr.\.u;£  developed  by 
any  Indian  tribe  shall  meet  all  provisioiis  of 
this  Act  uud  wliere  any  provi&lon  of  any 
tribal  cede,  ordinance,  or  reKUlailon  in  effect 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or 
which  ma>  becom**  effective  ihercaiier.  pro- 
vides for  euvironmenu!  controls  and  regu- 
lations cf  surface  miuing  and  reclania  ion 
operations  which  are  more  stringent  than 
the  provisions  of  thti  Act  or  any  regulation 
Issued  ptu^uanc  hereto,  such  tribal  code, 
ordinance,  or  regulation  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  be  inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

COAL   LC4&INC 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  i.s  directed  to  ob- 
tain wTltten  prior  approval  of  the  tribe  be- 
fore leasing  coal  under  the  ownership  of  the 
tribe. 

AI-PROVAL   or    PttOCBAM 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
promulgate  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter relations  for  Indian  lands  programs 
piuauant  to  this  title  which  adequately  pro- 
tect Indian  landa.  Such  regulations  shall  be 
promulgated  and  published  under  the  guide- 
lines of  section  202  of  this  Act. 

(b)  If  within  twenty-four  months  after 
the  receipt  of  funding  under  section  301(a) 
a  tribe  shall  have  submitted  a  tribal  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  shall  approve  the  pro- 
gram within  sixty  days  of  its  ."iubmissIoQ  if 
said  program  Is  consistent  with  standards  set 
out  In  this  Act.  In  the  event  that  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  program  is  inconsistent 
with  the  standards  of  thin  Act,  the  tribe  will 
be  allowed  ninety  days  after  written  notlfica- 
llon  of  the  Secretary's  rejection  of  the  tribe's 
program  to  resubmit  an  acceptable  program. 
In  the  event  that  a  tribes  resubmitted  pro- 
gram Is  rejected  by  the  Secretary  as  Incon- 
sUtent  with  standards  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary ehall  establish  a  Federal  program  for  the 
tribe's  reservation  In  accordance  with  section 
300.  Upon  request  by  a  tribe,  the  Secretary 
may  grant  an  estenslon  of  six  months  to  the 
tribe  for  submission  of  an  Indian  lands  pro- 
gram. 

(c)  Any  tribe  submitting  an  Indian  lands 
program  untfer  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  requ'red  fl)  to  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing for  the  en.-olIed  members  of  the  tribe  on 
Its  reservation  before  submission  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  (ii)  \n  waive  or  ca\ise  the  waiver 
of  the  defense  tf  sovereign  immunity  for 
such  tribe  in  connection  with  any  siUt,  claim 
or  legal  proceeding  brought  pursuant  To  or 
arising  out  of  this  Act. 

AOMUCISTKATION    BV    THE   SrCRETARV 

BMC.  304.  <B>  At  any  time,  a  tribe  may 
«elect  to  have  its  program  admlnlatered  by 
the  Secretary.  Upon  such  a  request  by  a  tribe, 
the  Secretary  shall  assume  the  respomlbility 
Of  admiuisterlag  the  tniica  program  for  that 
reservation. 

(bj  Permits  Issued  pursuant  lo  un  ap- 
proved Indian  lands  program  shall  be  valid 
but  renewable  under  a  Federal  program  Im- 
mediately following  promulgation  of  n  Fed- 
eral program,  the  Secretary  shall  undertake 
to  review  Euch  permits  to  de*erm«ne  that  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  are  not  violated.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  any  permit 
has  been  granted  contrary  to  the  require- 
ment of  this  Act,  he  shaJl  so  advise  the  per- 
mittee and  provide  hlra  a  reasonable  time  to 
couiorm  oiifc'oing  anrfare  mining  ai\d  recla* 
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niaiton  operations   to    the   requirements   of 
the  Fc'derril  program. 

EXI^xmC   UPESATION 

SEC- 305.  Any  coal  surface  mining  opcra- 
tyQU  on  Indian  lands  existing  on  the  date  of 
enactment  or  which  shall  commence  before 
the  anprovrtl  of  an  Indian  lands  program 
under  ilii£  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  20Hg)  and  section  225  of 
thi.s  Act  until  such  time  as  there  is  tin  ap- 
proved Indian  lands  program  or  Federal  pro- 
gram lor  .'inch  Indian  lands. 

FEDLRAt.   PBOCH\M 

fenr.  30a.  .a»  In  the  event  that  a  tribe  shall 
dp<.  jine  to  .submit  to  the  Secretary  a  proposal 
lor  fundnig  M  authorized  by  section  301(a) 
to  develop  a  program  \^i^hln  six  months  after 
the  enacimeni  of  thla  Act,  the  Secretarv  shall. 
if  it  be  necessnry  to  protect  the  righU  and 
interests  of  a  tribe,  develop  and  implement 
a  Federal  program  which  will  insure  the  pro- 
tectlou  of  the  tribal  culture  and  the  phvsical 
environment  of  the  reservation. 

lb)  Prior  to  promulgation  and  iniplemen- 
taiton  of  any  proposed  Federal  program,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  adequate  public  notice 
and  hold  a  public  hearing  for  the  enrolled 
members  of  the  tribe  m  a  location  conven- 
ient to  the  tribe. 

(c)  In  no  event  shall  the  Secreurv  ap- 
prove a  permit  under  a  Federal  pro^m 
without  the  written  prior  approval  of  the 
Indian  tribe  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
lands  in  question. 

(d)  If  an  Indian  tribe  submits  a  proposed 
Indian  lands  program  to  the  Secretary  after 
a  Federal  pro^'ram  has  been  promulgated  and 
Implemented  pursuant  to  this  section,  and 
upon  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Indian 
lands  program,  the  Federal  program  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  within  thirty  dare  after 
such  approval.  Immediately  followuig  pro- 
mulgation of  an  Indian  lands  program,  the 
tribe  shall  undertake  to  review  all  permits 
lo  determine  that  the  requirements  of  the 
Indian  lands  program  approved  tinder  thla 


all  actions  taken  In  furtherance  of  this  title 
and  on  the  Impacts  of  all  other  programs  or 
services  to  or  on  behalf  of  Indians  on  the 
abUity  of  Indian  tribes  to  fulfill  the  require- 
menis  of  this  ilile. 

ENFORCtMENT 

Stc   311.  For  the  purpose  cf  cdininlalerl'u, 
tn  Indian  lands  program  undtr  this  Act    a 
tribe  shall  have  Jurisdiciianal  authority  in- 
cluding  ihe   ability   to   r^^quire   compliance 
with     said     regulations     over    all     persons 
whether   Indian  or   non-Indian  engaged   Ui 
surface  coal  mining  operations  and  that    ill 
disputes  Will  be  adjudicated  in  the  appropri- 
ate tribal  coin-t  forum  until  that  remedy  15 
exhausted  and  then  the  aggrieved  party  lias 
the  right  to  a  trial  de  novo  In  Federal  dis- 
trict court  hi  the  apprc^rlate  district. 
irn^    IV— ABANDONED   MINE 
RECLAMATION 
ABANDONED    COAL    MINE    SECI-AMATION    PfNO 

Sec.  401.  (a)  There  Is  created  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Abandoned  Mine 
Reclamation  Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "fund")  which  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

<  b)  Tlie  fund  shall  consist  of  amotmU  de- 
posited in  the  fund,  from  time  to  time,  de- 
rived from — 

(1)  the  sale,  lease,  or  rental  of  land  re- 
claimed pursuant  to  this  title; 

(2)  any  user  charge  Imposed  on  or  for  land 
reclaimed  pursuant  to  thla  tl«e,  after  ex- 
penditures for  maintenance  have  been  de- 
ducted; and 

(3)  appropriatlDud  made  to  the  fund,  or 
amounts  credited  to  the  fund,  under  subsec- 
tion (d). 

(c)  Amounts  covered  Into  the  fund  shall 
be  available  for  the  acquisition  and  reclama- 
tion of  land  under  section  405,  administra- 
tion of  the  fund,  acquisition  and  fllling  of 
voids  and  sealing  of  tunnels,  shafts,  and  en- 
tryways  under  section  406,  and  for  use  under 
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Act  are  not  violated.  If  the  tribe  determines     ^^'o"  <04.  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

of  "P  to  one-fifth  of  the  money  deposited  In 
the  fund  annually  and  transferred  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  such  purposes.  Such 
amounts  shall  be  available  for  such  purposes 
only  when  appropriated  therefor;  and  such 
appropriations  may  bo  made  without  fiscal 
year  limitation. 

(d)(1)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  de- 
posited in  the  fund  as  specified  In  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually 
to  the  fund  out  of  any  money  m  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
amounts  as  are  necessary  to  make  the  Income 
of  the  fimd  not  less  Uian  «200,000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter. 

(2)  To  the  extent  that  any  such  sums  so 
appropriated  are  not  sufficient  to  make  tli« 
total  annual  Income  of  the  fund  amount  to 
$200,000,000  for  each  of  such  fiscal  years  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (l),  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  remainder  thereof  shall  be 
crcdlied  to  the  fund  from  revenues  due  and 
payable  to  the  United  States  for  deposit  In 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  under 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 
Moneys  covered  Into  the  fund  under  this 
paragraph  .shall  remain  In  the  fund  until  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  to  carrj*  out  the 
purposes  of  (his  title. 


that  any  permit  is  not  in  conformity  with 
the  requirements  of  its  program.  It  shall  so 
advise  the  permittee  and  provide  htm  a  rea- 
sonable lime  to  conform  ongoing  siu'face 
mUilng  and  reclamation  operations  to  the 
requlremenis  of  the  Indian  lands  program. 

PEESONNEl. 

Sec.  307.  I  a)  Indian  tribes  are  authorized 
to  use  the  funds  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  301(a)  of  this  title  for  the  training 
and  hiring  of  professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel and.  where  appropriate,  to  allocate 
funds  to  legitimately  recognized  organiza- 
tions of  the  tribe  that  are  pursuing  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  title,  as  well  aa  hire  special 
constutants.  groups,  or  firms  from  the  public 
and  private  sector,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping, eatabllshiug,  or  Unplamentlng  a-T 
Indian  lands  program. 

(b)  Any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
assist  any  Indian  tribe  upon  request  from 
such  uibo  by  providing  the  services  of  tech- 
nical and  professional  staff  on  a  reimburs- 
able or  nonreimbursable  basis  to  assist  In 
the  development  or  management  of  an  In- 
dian iands  program. 

AUTHORUATION    PBIOKirr 

Sec.  3'j8.  Of  the  funds  mode  available  un- 
der section  70l(at  of  this  Act.  first  priority 
on  «2.000  000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  voars  shnil 
be  for  The  purposes  of  this  title. 

REPORTS    TO    THE    SECHCTaRY 

S'C  309.  Any  Indian  tribe  which  Is  receiv- 
ing or  has  received  a  grant  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  report  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  to  the  Secretary,  In  a  manner  prescribed 
by  him,  on  activities  undertaken  by  the  tribe 
ptTiuai!!  to  or  under  ihl3  title. 

RKPi'ETS    TO    COKGREjiS 

Set.  aiO.  The  Secretary  Ahall  report  an- 
iiMatly  lo  Ihe  President  and  the  Congress  on 


objectives  or  rt-No 

Src.  402.  Objectives  for  the  obligation 
of  funds  for  the  reclamation  of  previously 
mined  areas  shall  reflect  the  following 
priorities  In  the  order  stated,  and  In  carry- 
lug  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  8«ct«- 
tar>'  shall  give  priority  to  the  county  in  which 
the  minerals  were  mined: 

tai  the  protection  of  health  or  safety  of 
•'le  pvibile; 


(b)  protection  of  the  environment  from 
continued  degradation  and  the  couservatlon 
of  land  and  water  resources; 

tct  the  protection,  construction,  or  en- 
M.:ncement  of  public  facilities  such  as  utili- 
ties, roads,  recreation,  and  conservation  fa- 
cilities and  their  use; 

td)  the  Improvement  of  lands  and  waters 
ro  a  suitable  condition  useful  In  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  the  area 
nflected:  and 

to  research  and  demonstration  projects 
relating  to  the  development  of  surface  min- 
ing reclamation  and  water  qualitv  control 
program  methods  and  techniques  in  all  areas 
ol"  the  United  States. 

ELIGIBLE    LANDS 

Sec.  403.  Tlje  only  land  eligible  for  rec- 
lamation expenditures  under  this  title  are 
those  which  were  mined  for  coal  or  which 
were  affected  by  such  mlnUig.  wastebauks, 
coal  processing,  or  other  mining  processes, 
and  abandoned  or  left  In  an  inadequate 
reclamation  status  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  for  which  there  is  no 
continuing  reclamation  responsibility  under 
State  or  other  Federal  laws. 

arCLAMATION  OF  SURAL  LAUDS 

Sec.  404.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
control  and  prevention  of  erosion  and  sedi- 
ment damages  from  unreclaimed  mined 
lands,  and  to  promote  the  conservation  and 
development  of  soil  and  water  resourc«r  of 
unreclaimed  mined  lands  and  lands  affected 
by  mining,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  agreements,  of  not 
more  than  ten  years  with  landowners  (in- 
cluding owners  of  water  rights)  residents 
and  tenants,  and  Individually  or  collectively, 
determined  by  him  to  have  control  for  the 
period  of  the  agreement  of  lands  in  ques- 
tion therein,  providing  for  land  stabiliza- 
tion, erosion,  and  sediment  control,  and 
reclamation  through  conservation  treat- 
ment. Including  measures  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  soil,  water  (ex- 
cluding stream  channelization),  woodland, 
wildlife,  and  recreation  resources,  of  such 
lands.  Such  agreements  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  with  the  owners.  Including  "own- 
ers of  water  rights,  residents,  or  tenants  (col- 
lectively or  individually)  of  the  lands  In 
question. 

(b)  The  landowner.  Including  the  owner 
of  water  rights,  resident,  or  tenant  shall 
furnish  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a 
conservation  and  development  plan  setting 
forth  the  proposed  land  uses  and  conserva- 
tion treatment  which  shall  t>e  mutually 
agreed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  landowner,  including  owner  of  water 
rights,  resident,  or  tenant  to  be  needed  on 
the  lands  for  which  the  plan  was  prepared. 
In  those  Instances  where  it  is  determined 
that  the  water  rights  or  water  supply  of  a 
tenant,  landowner.  Including  owner  of  water 
rights,  residents,  or  tenant  have  been  ad- 
versley  affected  by  a  surface  or  underground 
coal  mine  operation  which  has  removed  or 
disturbed  a  stratum  so  as  to  significantly 
affect  the  hydrologic  balance,  such  plan 
may  include  proposed  measures  to  enhance 
water  quality  or  quantity  by  means  of  Joint 
action  with  other  affected  landowners.  In- 
cluding owner  of  water  rights,  residents,  or 
tenants  In  consultation  with  appropriate 
St.ite  and  Federal  agencies. 

(c)  Such  plan  shall  be  incorporated  lu 
an  agreement  under  which  the  landowner, 
including  owner  of  water  rights,  resident,  or 
tenant  shall  agree  with  the  Secretary  oi 
Aerlculture  to  effect  the  land  uses  and  con- 
.'iervation  treatment  provided  for  In  such  plan 
on  the  lands  described  In  the  agreement  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
thereof. 

(d)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the 
landowner.  Including  owner  of  water  rights, 
resident,   or  tenant  the  Secretarv  of  Agri- 


culture Is  authorized  to  furnish  financial 
ond  other  assistance  to  such  landowner,  in- 
cluding owner  of  water  rights,  resident,  or 
tenant  in  such  amo\mts  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  are  appropriate  and  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  for  carrying  out  the  land  uses 
and  conservation  treatment  set  forth  in  the 
agreement.  Grants  made  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  80  per  centtim  of  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  such  land  uses  and  conser- 
vation treatment  on  not  more  than  thirty 
acres  of  land  occupied  by  such  owner  in- 
cluding water  rights  owners,  resident,  or  ten- 
ant, or  on  not  more  than  thirty  acres  of  lonU 
which  has  been  purchased  Jointly  by  such 
land  owners  Including  water  rights  owners, 
residents,  or  tenant  under  an  agreement  for 
the  enhancement  of  water  quality  or  quan- 
tity or  on  land  which  has  been  acquired  by 
on  appropriate  State  or  local  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  Implementing  such  agreement. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu*  may  ter- 
minate any  agreement  with  a  landowner  in- 
cluding water  rights  owners,  operator,  or 
occupier  by  mutual  agreement  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  determines  that  such 
termination  would  be  in  the  public  Interest, 
and  may  agree  to  such  modification  of 
agreements  previously  entered  into  here- 
under as  he  deems  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section  or  to  facilitate  the 
practical  administration  of  the  program  au- 
thorized herein. 

<f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
extent  he  deems  it  desirable  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  may  provide  in 
any  agreement  hereunder  for  (1)  preserva- 
tion for  a  period  not  to  exceed  the  period 
covered  by  the  agreement  and  an  equal  pe- 
riod thereafter  of  the  cropland,  crop  acre- 
age, and  allotment  history  applicable  to  land 
covered  by  the  agreement  for  the  pmpose  of 
any  Federal  program  under  which  such 
history  is  used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or 
other  limitation  on  the  production  of  such 
crop;  or  (2)  surrender  of  any  such  history 
and  allotments. 

(gl  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
authorized  to  L<isue  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  determines  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(h)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiui;  shall 
utilize  the  services  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  the  State  and  local  committees 
provided  for  In  section  a(b)  of  the  Soli  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  and 
Is  authorized  to  utilize  the  facilities,  services, 
and  authorities  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

(I)  Funds  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  as  provided  in  section  401(c). 

ACQUtSmoN    AND  RECLAMATION    OF   ABAKDOKZD 
AND  ttNSECLAIMEID  MINED  LANDS 

Sec.  406.  (a)(1)  The  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares that  the  acquisition  of  any  Interest  In 
land  or  mineral  rights  In  order  to  eliminate 
hazards  to  the  environment  or  to  the  health 
or  safety  of  the  public  from  mined  lands, 
or  to  construct,  operate,  or  manage  reclama- 
tion facilities  and  projects  constitutes  ac- 
quisition for  a  public  use  or  purpose,  not- 
withstanding that  the  Secretary  plans  to 
hold  the  Interest  In  land  or  mineral  rights 
so  acquired  as  an  open  space  or  for  recrea- 
tion, or  to  resell  the  land  following  comple- 
tion of  the  reclamation  facility  or  project. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, donation,  or  otherwise,  land  or  any 
Interest  therein  which  has  been  affected  by 
surface  mining  and  has  not  been  reclaimed 
to  Its  approximate  original  condition.  Prior 
to  making  any  acquisition  of  land  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  thorough 
study  with  respect  to  those  tracts  of  land 
which  are  available  for  acquisition  under  this 


section  and  based  upon  those  findings  he 
shall  select  lands  for  purchase  according  to 
the  priorities  established  in  section  402.  Title 
to  all  lands  or  interests  therein  acquired 
shall  be  taken  In  the  name  of  the  United 
states.  The  price  paid  for  laud  under  this 
section  shall  take  into  account  the  um-e- 
stored  condition  of  the  land.  Prior  to  any 
Individual  acquisition  under  this  sectlou,  the 
Secretary  shall  specifically  determine  the 
cost  of  such  acquisition  and  reclamation  and 
the  beuefiu  to  the  public  to  be  gained  there- 
from. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  when 
the  Secretarj-  seeks  to  acquire  an  interest  in 
land  or  mineral  rights,  and  cannot  negotiate 
an  agreement  with  the  o«-ner  of  such  interest 
or  right  he  .shall  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  file  a  condemnation  suit  and  take 
interest  or  right,  following  a  tender  of  Just 
compensation  as  awarded  by  a  jury  to  such 
person.  WTien  the  Secretarydetemilnes  that 
time  Is  of  the  essence  because  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  continuing  or  Increasingly  harmful 
effects  upon  the  en^-ironment  which  would 
substantially  Increase  the  cost  or  magnitude 
of  reclamation  or  of  continuing  or  increas- 
ingly serious  threats  to  life,  safety,  or  health, 
or  to  property,  the  SecreUry  may  take  such 
interest  or  rights  Immediately  upon  pay- 
ment by  the  United  States  either  to  such 
person  or  Into  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  shall 
e.<jtlmate  to  be  the  fair  market  value  of 
such  Interest  or  rights;  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  also  pay  to  such  person  any 
further  amount  that  may  be  subsequently 
awarded  by  a  Jury,  with  Interest  from  the 
date  of  the  taking. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  when 
the  Secretary  takes  action  to  acquire  an  In- 
terest In  land  and  cannot  determine  which 
person  or  persons  hold  title  to  such  interest 
or  rights,  the  Secretary  shall  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  file  a  condemnation  suit. 
and  give  notice,  and  may  take  such  Intercit 
or  rights  Immediately  upon  payment  into 
cotirt  of  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  shall 
estimate  to  be  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
Interest  or  rights.  If  a  person  or  persons  es- 
tablishes title  to  such  Interest  or  rights 
within  six  years  from  the  time  of  their  taking, 
the  court  shall  transfer  the  payment  to  such 
person  or  persons  and  the  Secretarj-  ahall 
pay  any  ftirther  amount  that  may  be  agreed 
to  pursuant  to  negotiations  or  awarded  by  a 
Jury  subsequent  to  the  time  of  taking.  If 
no  person  or  persons  establish  title  to  the 
Interest  or  rights  within  she  years  from  the 
time  of  such  taking,  the  payment  shall  revert 
to  the  secretary  and  be  deposited  In  the 
fund. 

(5)  State*  are  encouraged  to  acquire  aban- 
doned and  unreclaimed  mined  lands  wlthm 
their  boimdaries  and  to  transfer  such  lands 
to  the  Secretary  to  he  reclaimed  under  ap- 
propriate Federal  regulations.  The  Secretarv 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants  on  a  matching 
basis  to  States  in  such  amounts  as  he  deems 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  but  In  no  event 
shall  any  grant  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  acqiusitlon  of  the  lands  for  which 
the  grant  is  made.  When  a  State  has  made 
any  such  land  available  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment imder  this  title,  such  State  shall 
have  a  preference  right  to  piu-chase  such 
lands  after  reclamation  at  fair  market  value 
leas  the  State  portion  of  the  original  acquisi- 
tion price.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (1 )  of  this  subsection,  reclaimed 
land  may  be  sold  to  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment in  which  It  Is  located  at  a  price  less 
than  fair  nuirket  value,  which  in  no  case 
shall  be  less  than  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  the  purchase  and  reclamation  of 
the  land,  as  negotiated  by  the  Secretary,  to 
be  used  for  a  valid  public  purpose.  If  any 
land  sold  to  a  State  or  local  government 
xmder  this  paragraph  is  not  used  for  a  valid 
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pabllc  purpose  as  ^Kcifled  by  the  Secretary 
In  the  terms  of  the  sales  agreement  then  nil 
right,  title,  and  interest  tn  such  land  shall 
revert  to  the  United  States.  Money  received 
from  &uch  sale  shall  b«  deposited  Ui  the 
fund. 

(6)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  speciflca- 
■^lons  for  the  reclamation  of  lands  acqviired 
under  this  section.  In  preparing  these  specj- 
ncations,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  spe- 
cialised knowledge  or  experience  of  any  ^mJ- 
pral  departmeul  or  agency  which  can  assist 
him  hi  the  devolopmenl  or  implementation 


division£  of  the  State  in  which  lands  ac- 
quired to  be  reclaimed  pursuant  to  this  title 
are  located.  The  hearing  shall  be  held  at  a 
time  which  shall  afford  local  citizens  and 
ROA-emments  the  maximum  opportunity  to 
partlcJpate  In  the  decision  concemLng  the 
use  of   the   lands  once   reclaimed. 

t  b )  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  use 
money  in  the  fund  to  acquire,  reclaim,  de- 
velop, and  transfer  land  to  any  State,  or  any 


report  to  the  Congress  on  operations  under 
the  fund  together  with  his  recommendations 
as  to  future  uses  of  the  fund. 
TITLE    V— OPPICE   OF    SURFACE    MINING 

RECLAMATION    AND    ENFORCEMENT 
CRCATior*  or  the  orrrce 

Sec.  501.  la)  There  Is  established  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Office  of 
Surface   Mining  Keclamatlon   and   Enforce- 


department.   agency,   or   Instrumentality  of     inent  f  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Office' i 


a  Stale  or  of  a  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  to  any  person,  firm,  association,  or  cor- 


of  the  reclamation  program  required  under     porattou  if  he  determines  that  such  Is  an  in 


this  title  and  following  the  standards  for 
reclamation  aet  forth  in  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  department  or  agency  in- 
volved, call  to  his  assistance  temporarily  any 
engineer  or  other  personnel  of  any  Ped*;ral 


tegrul  and  necessary  element  of  an  economi- 
cally feasible  plan  for  a  pra}ect  to  construct 
or  rehabllitat*  bon&U^  lor  persons  emploved 
in  mines  or  work  Incidental  thereto,  per- 
sons dis.ibled  as  the  result  of  such  employ- 
ment,   persons    di^laced    by    governmental 


b>  The  Office  shaU  have  a  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  secilon  5315  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  pnd  such  other  employees  a^. 
may  be  required.  The  Dlrecttw  shall  have  the 
responsibilities  provided  under  this  Act  and 


department    or   agency.   The   engineers   and     action,  or  persons,  dislocated  as  the  result     those  duties  snd  responst  bill  ties  relating 

employees  shall  not  receive  any  additional      ''  —       "    '  '""    -   -     ■  -     - 

compen&aUon   other   than   that   which   they 

receive  from  the  department  or  agency  by 

which  they  are  employed,  but  they  shall  be 

reimbursed   for   their  actual   and   necessary 

expenses  Incurred  while  worlUng  under  the 

direcUon    of    the   Secretary.    The   Secretary 

shall  follow  the  couiultatlon  and  notlflca- 

tlon  procedures  specified  In  section  214ia) 


of  natural  disasters  or  catastrophic  failure 
from  any  cau5».  Such  activities  shall  be  ac- 
complished under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  shall  require,  which  mav 
include  transfers  of  land  with  or  without 
monetary  consideration:  Provided.  That,  to 
the  e.ttent  that  the  consideration  is  below 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  land  transferred. 
no  portion   of   the  dilTerence   between   the 


the  functions  of  the  o(Bce  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  assign,  consistent  with  this  Act 
Employees  of  the  OfBce  shall  be  recruited  on 
the  basis  of  their  professional  competence 
and  capacity  to  administer  objectively  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  No  legal  authoritv. 
program  or  function  in  any  Federal  agency 
which  has  as  its  purpoae  promoting  the  Uf - 
velopment  or  use  of  coal  or  other  minerni 


of  this  Act  prior  to  the  final  approval  of  '»lr  market  value  and  the  consideration  shall  resources,  ahall  be  transferred  to  the  Office 
a  reclamation  plan.  accrue  as  a  profit  to  such  person,  firm,  asso- 
(7)  Any  proposed  reclamation  contract  elation,  or  corporation.  Land  development 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Except  niay  hiclude  the  construction  of  public  fa- 
as  otherwise  required  by  paragraph  (8).  the  eUltles  or  other  improvements  including 
Secretary  shRll  award  each  contract  to  the  reasonable  site  work  and  offsite  Improve- 
lowest  quaUflcd  bidder  after  sealed  bids  are  menta  such  as  sewer  and  water  extensions 
received,  opened,  and  published  at  the  time  which    the    Secretary   detennlues   necessary 


(c>  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Office,  iball— 

(1)  adjniiii&ter  the  programs  for  control- 
ling surface  coal  mining  operations  which 
are  required  by  this  Act;  review  and  approve 
or  disapprove  State  prt^rams  for  controlling 
surface  coal  mining  operations:  make  those 


and  place  fixed  by  the  Secretary  and  notice     or  appropriate   to  the  economic   feasibility      InvesOgatlons  and  Inspectlona  necessary  to 


of  the  lime  and  place  at  which  the  bide 
wUl  ba  received,  opened,  and  published,  has 
been  advertised  at  least  once  at  least  tcu 
days  before  the  opening  <rf  the  bids.  In  a 
newspaper  of  general  ch-culatlon  in  each 
county  m  which  the  area  of  land  to  be  re- 
claimed under  such  contract  Is  located.  If 
no  bids  for  the  advertised  contract  are  re- 
ceived at  the  time  and  place  fixed  for  re- 
ceiving them,   the  Secretary   may   advertise 


of  a  project.  No  part  of  the  funds  provided  insure   compliance   with   this   Act;    conduct 

under   this  title  may   be   used   to  pay   the  hearing?,  administer  oaths,  issue  subpeiuLs, 

actual   construction    costs   of   housing.  and  compel  the  attendance  of  wltnec-vs  and 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out  the  pur-  production  of  written  or  printed  material  a& 

poEes  of  thU  subsection  dlrecUy  or  he  may  provided   for   In   this  Art;    issue  Mase-and- 

make  grants  and  commltmenta  for  grants,  desist  orders:   review  and  vacate  or  modify 

and  may  advance  money  under  such  terms  or  approve  orders  and  declakins;  and  order 

and  conditions   as   he   may  require  lo  any  the  suspension,   revocation,   or  withholding 

State,  or  any  department,  agency,  or  Instru-  of  any  permit  for  failure  to  comply  with  any 

_,    , mentality  of   a  State,   or  any   public   body  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  rules  and 

»gaJn,   but  he  may,  if  he  deems  the  public     °'^   nonprofit   organization  designated   by   a  regulations  adopted  pursuant  thereto; 

interest   wui   be  best  served   thereby,  enter     State.  )2i   administer  all  responslbUitlea  in  Fed- 

Into  a  contract  without  further  advertise-          '"^^  ^^'  Secretary  may  provide,  or  contract  eral  land  use  planning  programs  and  assocl- 

ment  for  bids.  The  Secretary  mav  reject  smy      ""^^^  public  and  private  organhKations  to  pro-  ated  functions  which  are  now  or  hereafter 

or  all  blda  received  and  may  fix  and  publish     ^'*''^  information,  advice,  and  technical  as-  a.'islgned  to  the  Secretary; 

again  noUce  of  the  time  and  place  at  which     "'-'^^c^-   Including  demonstrationfi,  m  fur-  (3)   publish  and  promulgate  such  rules  and 

new  bids  for  the  contract  will  be  received,      ^erance  of  this  subsection.  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 

opened,  and  published.                                                  <4)  The  Secretary  may  make  expenditures  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act; 

18)  lo  setccting  lands  to  be  acquired  pur-      ***  **"^  °"*  ^^^  puposee  of  this  subsection.  (4t   provide   assistance   to  States   for   the 

suant   to   this   section   and   in   formulatinc      '''*^**o"'  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  development   and   implementation   of  State 

regulations  for  the  making  of  Rrants  to  thi     *^-  '°   *"^  *''*^  experiencing  a  rapid  de-  programs  for  assuring  the  control  of  K\irfac« 

'=*-•"' •      ■                                                velopment  of  Ita  coal   resources  which  the ' —  '                 . 

Secretary  has  determined  does  not  have  ade- 
quate housing  faculties, 

FTLtlWC    VOroS    AND    SEALtWC    TtTKKIXS 

Src.  406.    (a)   The  Congress  declares  that 
vold-%    and    open    and    abandoned    tunnels 


States  to  acquire  lands  pursuant  to  this  title 
the  Secretary  shaU  give  priority  to  lands  hi 
this  unreclaimed  state  which  wiU  meet  the 
objecuves  as  sUted  to  section  402  above 
when  reclaimed.  For  those  lands  which  are 
reclaimed  for  public  recreational  uae  the 
revenue  derived  from  such  lands  shall  be 
used  first  to  assure  proper  maintenance  of 
such  fujds  and  faculties  thereon  and  any 
remaUilng  moneys  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
fund. 

(9(  Where  land  reclaimed  pursuant  lo  this 
section  la  deemed  to  be  suitable  for  indus- 
trial, cctnmftrclal,  residential,  or  private 
recreational  development,  the  Secretary  may 
sell  such  land  by  public  s&le  under  a  system 
of  competitive  bidding,  at  not  less  than  fair 
market  value  and  under  other  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  promulgate  to  insure  that 
such  lands  are  put  to  a  proper  use,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretar>-.  If  any  such  land 
sold  is  not  put  to  the  use  specified  by  the 
Secretary  In  the  terms  of  the  salee  agree- 
ment, then  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  In 
such  land  shall  revert  to  the  United  States. 
Money  received  from  such  sale  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  fund. 

tlOi  The  Secretary  ehsll  hold  a  public 
hearmg,  wi;h  the  appropriate  notice.  In  the 
county  or  counties  or  the  appropriate  sub- 


coal    mining    operations    and    meeting    the 
other  requirements  of  this  Act; 

i5)  develop  and  maintam  an  Information 
and  Data  Center  on  Surface  Mining.  Recla- 
mation, and  Surface  Impacts  of  Underground 
Mining,  which  will  make  such  data  avaUablt- 


shafts,  and  entrywavs  resulting  from  mlnlnG     ^  ^*  public  and  to  Federal,  regional.  State. 


constitute  a  hazard  to  the  public  health 
or  safety.  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  any  State,  is  authorlxed  to  fill 
such  voids  and  seal  such  abandoned  tim- 
nels,  shafts,  and  entryways  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  could  endanger  life  and 
property  or  constitute  a  hazard  to  the  pub- 
lic health  or  safety. 

(b>  In  those  instances  where  mine  waste 
piles  are  being  reworked  for  coal  conserva- 
tion purposes,  the  Incremental  (»»ts  of  dis- 
posing of  the  wastes  from  such  operaUons 
by  filling  voids  and  sealing  tunnels  may  be 
eligible  for  funding  providing  that  the  dis- 
posal of  these  wastes  meets  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

( c )  The  Secretary  may  acquire  by  purchase, 
donation,  or  otherwise  i>ucb  Interest  in  land 
as  ho  determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

rum   azpoBT 

Sec.  407.  Not  later  than  January  1.  Ifl75, 
and  annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall 


and  local  agencies  conducting  or  concerned 
with  land  use  planning  and  agencies  con- 
cerned with  surface  and  underground  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations; 

tC)  assist  the  State  in  developing  objec- 
tive scientific  standards  and  appropriate  pro- 
cedures and  Institutions  for  determiotng 
those  arens  of  a  State  to  be  designated  un- 
suitable for  all  or  certain  types  of  mining 
and  for  development  of  the  State  land  use 
planning  process  pursuant  to  that  process; 

(7)  monitor  Federal  and  State  research 
programs  concerning  mining  and  reclama- 
tion: maintain  a  continuing  study  of  (and 
use  and  environmental  Impacts  of  surface 
mining  and  surface  effects  of  underground 
mining:  and  recommend  to  Congress  the  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  and  nec- 
essary changes  In  public  policy  which  are 
designated  to  (A)  Improve  feoslbillty  of  un- 
derground coal  mining,  anrj  (Bl  Improve  sur- 
face mining  and  reclamation  techniques 
directed  at  eliminating  environmental  «nd 
social  Impacts:  and 
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(8)  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 

provided  by  law  and  relate  to  the  purposes 

of  this  Act. 

TITLE  VI— A  PROGRAM  FOR  NON-COAL- 
MI^E  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  CON- 
TROL 

t)L.'tCN*TION  OP  U\NDS  UMS0rr.\BtE  FOR  MINING 
OJ?    MINEKALS    OlHEtt    THAN    COAL 

Sec  COl.  (a)  With  respect  to  Federal  lands 
withtn  any  State,  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
ni.iv.  and  if  so  requested  by  the  Governor  of 
kuch  State,  shall  review  any  area  within  such 
iRiids  to  assess  whether  it  may  be  unsuitable 
lor  mining  operations  for  minerals  or  mate- 
rials otlier  than  coal,  pursuant  to  the  criteria 
and  procedures  of  this  section. 

(b»  An  area  of  Federal  lands  may  be  des- 
ignated under  this  section  as  unsuitable  lor 
mining  operations  if  such  area  consists  of: 

til  land  of  a  prcdommantly  urban  or  sub- 
urban character,  used  primarily  for  residen- 
tial or  related  purposes,  the  mineral  estate 
of  which  remains  In  the  public  domain;  or 

111)  lands  where  such  mining  operations 
could  result  In  irreversible  damage  to  Impor- 
tant historic,  cultural,  scientific,  or  aesthetic 
values  or  nattu-al  systems,  of  more  than  local 
significance,  or  could  unreasonably  endanger 
human  life  and  property. 

(c)  Any  person  having  an  Interest  which 
Is  or  may  be  adversely  affected  shall  have  the 
right  to  petition  the  Secretary  to  seek  exclu- 
sion of  an  area  from  mining  operations  pur- 
sviant  to  this  section  or  the  rede^tlgnation  of 
an  area  or  part  thereof  as  suitable  for  such 
operations.  Such  petition  shall  contain  alle- 
gations of  fact  with  supporting  evidence 
which  would  tend  to  substantiate  the  allega- 
tions. The  petitioner  shall  be  granted  a  hear- 
ing within  a  reasonable  time  and  a  fiudlng 
with  reasons  therefor  upon  the  matter  of 
their  petition.  In  any  instance  where  a  gov- 
ernor requests  the  Secretary  to  review  an 
area,  or  where  the  Secretary  finds  the  na- 
tional interest  so  requires,  the  Secretary-  may 
temporarily  withdraw  the  area  to  be  re- 
viewed from  mineral  entry  or  leasing  pending 
such  review:  Provided,  howei^er.  That  such 
temporary  withdrawal  be  ended  as  promptly 
OS  practicable  and  In  no  event  shall  exceed 
two  years. 

(d>  In  no  event  is  a  land  area  to  be  des- 
ignated unsuitable  for  mining  operations 
under  this  section  on  which  mining  opera- 
tions are  being  conducted  prior  to  the  hold- 
ing of  a  bearing  on  such  petition  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (c)  hereof.  Valid  ex- 
isting rights  shall  be  preserved  and  not  af- 
fected by  such  designation.  E>e3ignatlon  of 
an  area  as  unsuitable  for  mining  operations 
under  this  section  shall  not  prevent  sub- 
sequent mineral  exploration  of  such  area,  ex- 
cept that  (1)  with  respect  to  lauds  desig- 
nated under  subsection  eoi(b){l).  such  ex- 
ploration shall  require  the  prior  written  con- 
sent of  the  bolder  of  the  surface  estate,  which 
consent  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary,  and 
(11)  the  Secretary  may  promulgate,  with  re- 
spect to  any  designated  area,  regulations  to 
minimize  any  adverse  effects  of  such  ex- 
ploration. 

(e)  Prior  to  any  designation  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  a 
detailed  statement  on  (i>  the  potential 
mineral  resources  of  the  area,  (llj  the  de- 
mand for  such  mineral  resotirces,  and  (111) 
the  Impact  of  such  designation  or  the  ab- 
sence of  such  designation  on  the  environ- 
ment, economy,  and  the  supply  of  such 
mineral  resources. 

(f)  When  the  Secretary  determines  that 
an  area  on  FederaT  lands  is  unsuitable  for  all 
or  certain  types  of  mining  operations  for 
minerals  and  materials  other  than  coal,  by 
reason  of  the  criteria  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tlcm  601(b).  he  may  withdraw  such  area 
from  mineral  entry  or  leasing,  or  condition 
such  entry  or  leasing  so  as  to  limit  such 
mining  operations  In  accordance  with  his  de- 


termination, if  the  Secretary  also  determines) 
based  on  his  analysis  pursuant  to  subsection 
601(e).  that  the  benefits  resulting  for  such 
designation  would  be  greater  than  the 
benefits  to  the  regional  or  national  economy 
which  could  resiui  from  mineral  development 
of  such  area. 

(e)  Any  party  with  a  valid  legal  Interest 
who  has  appeared  In  the  proceedings  In  con- 
nection with  the  Secretary's  determination 
pursuant  to  this  .section  and  who  Is  aggrieved 
by  the  Secretary's  decision  (or  by  his  fail- 
ure to  act  within  a  rlnsonable  time)  shall 
have  the  right  of  appeal  for  review  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  district 
In  which  the  pertinent  area  is  located. 
TITLE  Vn— APPROPRIATION  AUTHORI- 
ZATION; DEFINITIONS;  AND  GENERAL 
PROVISIONS 

AtiTHORlZAllON    or    4PPROPRIATION6 

Sec.  701.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  the  following  sums,  and  alt  such 
funds  appropriated  shall  remain  available 
until  expended: 

(a)  For  the  Implementation  and  funding 
of  sections  201  and  206  and  title  III  contract 
authority  Is  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  to  become 
available  immediately  upon  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(b)  For  administrative  and  other  pxtrposes 
of  this  Act.  except  as  otherwise  provided  for 
in  this  section,  authorization  Is  provided  for 
the  sum  of  HO.OOO.OOO  for  tiie  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  the  sum  of  ft20,000,- 
OOO,  and  $30,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter. 

(c)  For  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects authorized  under  section  707,  including 
the  study  directed  under  section  704.  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
tary $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975.  and  $5,000,000  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter. 

RELATION  TO    OTHER   LAWS 

Sec.  702.  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  In  any 
State  regulations  approved  pursuant  to  it 
shall  be  construed  to  confilct  with  any  of  the 
following  Acts  or  with  any  rule  or  regulation 
promulgated  thereunder: 

(1)  The  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc 
Mine  Safety  Act   (30  U.S.C.  721-740). 

(2)  The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  742). 

(3)  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (33  U.S.C.  115I-1I75).  the  SUte  laws 
enacted  pursuant  thereto,  or  other  Federal 
laws  relating  to  preservation  of  water 
quality. 

(4)  The  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.1857). 

(5)  The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42 
U.S.C.3251). 

(6)  The  Refuse  Act  of  1899  (33  U.e.C. 
407). 

(7)  The  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act  (16  VS.C.  661-666C). 

EMPLOTEE  PROTECTION 

Sec.  703.  (a)  No  person  shall  fire,  or  la 
any  other  way  discriminate  against,  or  cause 
to  be  fired  or  discriminated  against,  any  em- 
ployee or  any  authorized  representative  of 
employees  by  reason  of  'he  fact  that  such 
employee  or  representative  has  filed,  insti- 
tuted, or  cavised  to  be  filed  or  instituted  any 
proceeding  under  this  Act,  or  has  testified 
or  Is  about  to  testify  In  any  proceeding  re- 
sultbig  from  the  administration  or  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  employee  or  a  representative  of 
employees  who  believes  that  be  has  been 
fired  or  otherwise  discriminated  against  by 
any  person  In  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section   may,  within  thirty  days  after 


such  alleged  violation  occurs,  apply  to  the 
Secretary  for  a  review  of  such  firing  or  al- 
leged discrimination.  A  copy  of  the  applica- 
tion shall  be  sent  to  the  person  or  operator 
who  will  be  the  respondent.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  application,  the  Secretary  shall  cause 
such  investigation  to  be  made  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  Such  Invcstigntton  shall  provide 
an  opportunity  for  a  publitf  hearing  at  the 
request  of  any  party  to  such  review  to  en- 
able the  partic-f  to  present  Information  re- 
lating to  the  alleged  violation.  The  parties 
shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  hearing  at  least  five  days  prior 
to  the  hearing.  Any  such  hearing  shall  be  of 
record  and  shall  be  subject  to  section  S&4  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Upon  re- 
ceiving the  report  of  such  Investigation  the 
Secretary  shall  make  findings  of  fact.  If  he 
finds  that  a  violation  did  occur,  be  shall 
issue  a  decision  incorporating  therein  and 
his  findings  in  an  order  requiring  the  party 
commuting  the  violation  to  take  such  af- 
firmatlve  action  to  abate  the  violation  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  rehiring  or  reinstate- 
ment of  the  employee  or  representative  of 
employees  to  his  former  position  with  com- 
pensation. If  he  finds  that  there  was  no 
violation,  he  shall  Issue  a  finding.  Orders 
issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  subpara- 
gritph  shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review  In 
the  same  manner  as  orders  and  decisions  ol 
the  Secretary  are  subject  to  judicial  re^-lew 
under  this  Act. 

to  Whenever  an  order  is  Issued  under 
this  section  to  abate  any  violation,  at  the 
request  of  applicant,  a  sum  equal  to  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  all  costs  and  expenses  (In- 
cluding attorneys'  fees) .  to  have  been  reason- 
ably incurred  by  the  applicant  for.  or  In  con- 
nection with,  the  Institution  and  prosecution 
of  such  proceedings,  shall  be  assessed  against 
the  persons  commlttinc  the  violation. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  continu- 
ing evaluations  of  potential  losses  or  shifts 
of  employment  which  may  result  from  the 
enforcement  of  this  Act  or  any  requirement 
of  this  Act  including,  where  appropriate,  in- 
vestigating threatened  mine  closures  or  re- 
ductions in  employment  allegedly  resulting 
from  such  enforcement  or  requirement.  Any 
employee  who  Is  discharged  or  laid  off, 
threatened  with  discharge  or  layoff,  or  other- 
wise discriminated  against  by  any^Jerson  be- 
cause of  the  alleged  results  of  the  enforce- 
ment or  requirement  of  this  Act,  or  any 
representative  of  such  employee,  may  request 
the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  full  Investigation 
of  the  matter.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  thereupon 
Investigate  the  matter,  and.  at  the  request 
of  any  Interested  party,  shall  hold  public 
hearings  on  not  less  than  five  days*  notice, 
and  shall  at  such  hearings  require  the  par- 
ties. Including  the  employer  Involved,  to  pre- 
sent information  relating  to  the  actual  or 
potential  effect  of  such  limitation  or  order 
on  employment  and  on  any  alleged  discharge, 
layoff,  or  other  discrimination  and  the  de- 
taUed  reasons  or  Justification  therefor.  Any 
such  hearing  shall  be  of  record  and  shall 
be  subject  to  .section  554  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Upon  receiving  the  re- 
port of  such  Investigation,  the  Secretary  shall 
promptly  make  findings  of  fact  as  to  the 
effect  of  such  enforcement  or  requirement 
on  employment  ond  on  the  alleged  discbarge. 
layoff,  or  di.'icrlmlnatiou  and  thall  make  such 
recommendations  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
Such  report,  findings,  and  recommendations 
shall  be  available  to  the  public.  Nothing  In 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  require 
or  authorize  the  Secretary  or  a  State  to  mod- 
ify or  withdraw  any  enforcement  action  or 
requirement. 

STUDY  or  SreStOENCE  AND  VNDfaiCROUND  WASTS 
DISPOSAL   IN    COAL    MINES 

Sec.  704,  The  Secretary  shall  conduct,  for 
the  purpose  of  developmg  mining  and  recla- 
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matlon  perforinaiii^e  staudards  a  full  and 
complete  study  and  uivc^iigatioii  ol  the  prac- 
tices of  backiilliug  all  coal  mine  wastes  and 
coal  processing  plant  wastes  in  mine  voids  or 
other  equnlly  eflectlTe  mcibods  aud  the  con- 
trol of  subsidence  to  maximize  the  stability. 
vftluc.  and  use  of  lands  overlyiiig  uudei- 
grotind  coal  mines.  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congreiid  tJie  results  of  such 
&tudy  and  Investigation  no  later  than  the 
end  of  the  two-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

DETlNmONS 
Sfc.  705.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 
\  I )  The  term  "Secretary  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  except  where  otherwise 
described. 

(2)  The  term  "State  '  mean*  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  Guam. 

(3)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  transmis- 
sion, or  communication  among  the  several 
States,  or  between  a  State  and  any  other 
place  outside  thereof,  or  between  points  in 
the  same  State  which  directly  or  Indirectly 
affect  Interstate  coiuraerce. 

(4)  The  term  "surface  coal  minins  opera- 
tiona"  means— 

(A)  activities  conducted  on  the  surface  of 
lands  In  connection  with  a  surface  coal  mine 
or  stirface  operations  and  impacts  Incident  to 
an  underground  coal  mine,  the  products  of 
which  enter  commerce  or  Uie  operations  of 
which  directly  or  indirectly  affect  interstate 
commerce.  Such  activities  Include  excava- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  coal  Ui- 
cluding  such  common  methods  as  coutoui, 
strip,  auger,  mountalntop  removal,  box  cut, 
open  pit,  and  area  minuig.  and  in  situ  dis- 
tillation or  retorting,  leaching  or  other 
chemical  or  physical  processing,  and  the 
cleaning,  concentrating,  or  other  processing 
or  preparation.  loading  of  coal  for  interstate 
com-aerce  at  or  near  the  mine  site:  Provided, 
howettr.  That  such  activities  do  not  Include 
the  extraction  of  conl  lucidenti,>  to  the  ex- 
traction of  other  minerals  where  coal  doe^ 
not  exceed  16>a  per  centum  of  the  tonnage  of 
minerals  removed  for  piupuses  of  commercial 
use  or  sale:  and 

IB)  the  areas  upon  which  such  activities 
occur  or  where  such  actlviUes  disturb  the 
natural  laud  siirface.  Such  areas  shall  al&o 
Include  land  affected  by  such  ancillary 
mining  operations  which  disturb  the  natural 
land  surface,  and  any  adjacent  land  the  use 
of  which  is  Incidental  to  any  such  activities, 
all  lands  affecled  by  the  construction  of  new 
roads  or  the  improvement  or  use  of  existing 
roads  to  gain  access  to  the  site  of  such  ac- 
tivities and  for  haulage,  and  excavations, 
workings,  impoundments,  dams,  ventilation 
shafts,  entryways.  refuse  banks,  dumps, 
stockpiles,  overburden  piles,  spoil  banks, 
culm  bonks,  tailings,  holes  or  depressions,  re- 
pair areas,  storage  areas,  processing  areas, 
shipping  areas  and  other  areas  upon  which 
are  sited  structures,  facilities,  or  other  prop- 
erty or  moterlals  on  the  surface,  resulting 
Xrom  or  incident  to  such  activities. 

15)  The  term  "siuTace  mUiing  and  reclama- 
tion operations"  means  surface  mining  op- 
erations and  all  activities  necessary  and  inci- 
dent to  the  reclamation  of  such  operations. 

i6>  The  term  "lands  within  any  State"  or 
"lands  within  such  State"  means  all  lands 
within  a  State  other  than  Federal  lands  and 
Indian  lands. 

(7(  The  term  "Federal  lands"  me.ins  any 
land  owned  by  the  United  States  without  re- 
gard to  how  the  United  States  acquired  own- 
ership of  the  land  and  without  regard  to  the 
a«ency  having  responslblUty  for  management 
t  hereof,  except  Indian  lands. 

iB)  The  term  "Indian  lands"  means  all 
l3ud.s  within  the  exterior  bounOartos  of  AII7 
Indian  reservation,  notwithstanding  the  Issu- 


ance of  any  paieiiL.  Rnd  Includiug  righL5-of- 
uajr,  and  ail  Ittuds  held  in  trtut  for  or  super- 
vised byan\  IndlJtU  tribe. 

i9f  The  lerm  Indian  tribe"  meann  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  group,  or  community 
hininp  a  goveruirg  body  recognized  by  the 
3ecretarv. 

|10>  Ihe  term  Indian  lands  program" 
meaus  a  prug.am  e.siablij^hed  by  an  Indian 
tnbe  pursuant  lo  iit'.c  III  toregiilate  surface 
mining  and  reclaukaiiou  operations  for  coal, 
whichever  is  relevant,  on  Indian  land.s  under 
its  Jurisdiction  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
qwlremeuts  of  tnis  Act  aud  the  regulalions 
i.ssuetl  by  the  Secreiary  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(11)  The  term  "State  program"  meaus  a 
program  established  by  a  State  pur.niant  to 
title  It  to  regulate  Fiurface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  on  lands  within  a 
Stale  In  accordance  wUh  the  requirements  of 
this  Ai?t  aud  regulations  Ifsued  by  the  Secre- 
tary pvu^uant  to  this  Act. 

1121  The  term  "Federal  prograni"  means 
a  program  established  by  the  Secretary  to 
regulate  surface  coal  mining  aud  reclama- 
tion operations  on  all  Innds  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

(13)  The  term  "Federal  lands  program" 
means  a  program  established  bv  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  rule  n  to  reguLite  surface 
coal  mining  aud  reclamation  operations  on 
Federal  land^  and  Indian  lands. 

(14)  The  term  reclamation  pLin"  means 
a  plan  submitted  by  an  applicant  ffcr  a  per- 
mit under  a  Stale  program  or  Federal  pro- 
gram which  sets  forth  a  plan  for  reclama- 
tion of  the  proposed  surface  mining  opera- 
tions pursuant  to  section  210. 

(15)  The  term  "State  r^ulatory  author- 
ity" meaus  the  department  or  agency  in  each 
State  which  has  primary  responsibility  in 
that  State  for  administering  the  State  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  this  Act. 

( 16)  The  term  "regulatory  authority" 
means  the  State  regulatory  authority  where 
the  State  Is  administering  this  Act  under  an 
approved  State  program  or  the  Secretory 
nhere  the  Secretary  is  adminlBtcring  any  or 
all  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(17>  The  term  "person"  means  an  indlvld- 
\ia,l.  partnership,  association,  society.  Joint 
stock  company,  firm,  company,  corporation, 
or  other  business  organization. 

(18)  The  term  "permit"  means  a  permit 
to  conduct  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  Issued  by  the  State  regulatory 
authority  pursuant  lo  a  State  program  or 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  a  Federal 
program. 

(19)  Tlie  term  "permit  applicant"  or  "ap- 
plicant" means  a  person  applying  for  a  per- 
mit. 

(20)  The  term  "permitiee"  means  a  person 
holding  a  permit. 

(21)  The  term  "fund"  means  the  Ab.-in- 
doned  Mine  Reclamation  Fund  ei«tabU.nhed 
pursuant  to  title  IV. 

(22)  The  term  "appropriate  original  con- 
tour' means  that  surface  configuration 
achieved  by  backfilling  and  grading  of  the 
mined  area  eo  that  it  closely  resembles  the 
surface  configuration  of  the  land  prior  to 
mining  and  blends  Into  and  Is  in  accordance 
with  the  drainage  pattern  of  the  surrounding 
terrain,  with  all  hlghwalls.  spoil  piles,  and 
depressions  eliminated  except  that  water  im- 
poundments may  be  permitted  where  the 
regulatory  authority  determines  that  they  are 
In  compliance  uith  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

(23)  The  term  "written  conpent"  means 
such  written  consent  as  Is  executed  by  the 
owner  of  the  surface  estate  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thte  Act,  upon  a  form  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  demonstrate  that 
such  owner  consents  to  entry  of  an  operator 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  surface  coal 
mining  operations  and  that  such  consent  is 
given  only  to  such  surface  coal  mining  and 


rei'iumA.lon  operations  which  fully  comply 
v:n)\  ;he  tern-.r  and  requirements  of  this  Act. 

i24f  The  term  "waiver"  means  any  docu- 
raeuT  which  demonstrates  the  clear  intention 
to  cor.ver  rtshts  in  the  mineral  estate  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  such  minerals  by  citr- 
ren:  --u.-lact  minin?  methods. 

'2^1  The  term  "operator"  means  any  pcr- 
Bon.  ijorinersiiip,  or  corporation  engaged  m 
coal  nijjinc  who  removes  or  Intends  to  re- 
move more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  tens 
of  r.-Tii  :rom  the  earth  by  coal  mining  within 
twelve  eonsecuii\'e  calendar  months  In  any 
one  lt,oa:ion. 

(26;  The  Term  "reclamation'  or  'reclaim" 
means  ;he  combined  process  of  land  treat- 
ment :hai  miuimi7-es  water  degradation,  air 
pollution,  damage  to  aquatic  or  wlldliie 
habuai.  flooding,  erosion,  other  harmful 
elfeLts  or  siier-effects  from  surface  mlnint! 
operant. !!t.  or  surface  efl^ects  from  under- 
ground mines,  so  that  affected  lands  are  re- 
stored o  s  Htable  condition  and  create  no 
danger  to  public  safety,  barriers  to  a-'cesf-  or 
reduce  the  value  of  surrounding  lands.  The 
proce=?  may  extend  to  affected  lands  sur- 
roundlnp  the  lands  on  which  the  original 
mining  occurred  and  may  require  backfiUlng 
lo  approximate  original  contouring,  gradinj^. 
resoihng.  reve^'etatlon,  soil  compaction,  and 
stabilization,  in  order  to  minimize  water  or 
soil  p(«:iuilon.  erosion,  flooding  resulting  from 
surface  mlr.ine.  water  degradation  or  pollu- 
tion from  unfilled  cracks  and  fissures  or 
any  other  activity  to  accomplish  reclamation 
of  Ifind  10  a  stable  condition  at  least  fully 
capable  of  supporting  the  use  or  higher  or 
better  uses  which  they  were  capable  of  sup- 
ptorttn^  prior  to  any  mining. 

1 27)  The  term  "permit  area"  means  the 
area  of  land  indicated  on  the  approved  map 
submitted  by  the  operator  with  his  appii- 
caiion,  ?hlch  area  of  land  shall  be  covered 
by  the  operator's  bond  as  required  by  section 
2i4iai  of  this  Act  and  shall  be  readily  Iden- 
tifiable by  appropriate  markers  on  the  site. 

■  281  The  term  "silt"  means  soil,  soil  or 
rr.rk  particles,  wood,  debris,  or  other  male- 
rials  that  are  transported  by  su&penslon  or 
noatinc;  in  streams  flowing  from  or  through 
mmiiie  areas. 

(29 1  The  term  "aquifer"  means  a  zone, 
sljAtum.  or  group  of  strata,  that  can  aiore 
and  transmit  water  In  sufQclently  recovr- 
»ble  quant  Ittes  to  be  of  economic  or  eeo- 
lo!:ic  value  as  a  source  of  water. 

1 30 1  The  term  "imminent  danger  to  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  pubUc"  means  the 
existence  of  any  condition  or  practice,  or  any 
violation  of  a  permit  or  other  requlren>ent  of 
this  Act  In  a  surface  coal  mining  and  recla- 
mation operation,  which  condition,  practic-e. 
or  Violation  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
cause  substantial  physical  harm  to  persons 
outside  the  permit  area  before  such  condi- 
tion, practice,  or  violation  can  be  abated. 

(31)  The  term  "imwarranted  (allure  to 
comply"  means  the  failure  of  a  permittee  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  any  violation  of  h:v. 
permit  or  any  requirement  of  this  Act  due 
to  indifference,  lack  of  diligence,  or  lack  o( 
reasonable  care,  or  the  failure  to  abate  any 
vlo'.aMon  of  such  permit  or  the  Act  due  to 
IndlfTereiire.  I;ick  of  diligence,  or  lack  of  rea- 
sonable care. 

r.RANTS   TO   THE   STATES 

Sec  706.  la)  The  Secretory  Is  authorised 
to  make  annual  grants  to  any  State  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  such  State  In  develop- 
ing, administering,  and  enforcing  State  pro- 
grams under  this  Act.  Such  grants  shall  not 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  total  costs  in- 
curred during  the  first  year,  60  per  centum 
of  total  costs  Incurred  during  the  second 
year,  and  40  per  centum  of  the  total  costs  in- 
curred during  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

lb)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  cooper- 
ate with  and  provide  assistance  to  any  State 
for  the  purpose  of  MSl&tlng  It  In  the  de- 
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\'%-iopment.  administration,  and  cuIorLeuieni 
of  its  State  programs.  Such  coopcratlou  and 
n.'isi.'itance  shall  Include — 

41)  lechnlcol  assistance  and  training  In- 
ciudtn^  provision  of  neceF*.-ir:.'  curricular  and 
Instruction  materials,  in  tlie  de-elt^ment. 
administration,  and  eniprc.^ment  of  the  State 
programs;  and 

CJ)  assistance  In  preparlup  and  ntainlatn- 
ini:  a  continuUig  Inventory  of  iniormatlon 
on  FUifnce  mining  and  reclamation  oper- 
ations for  each  State  for  the  purposes  of 
rvaluathig  the*frectivene=5  of  the  Stole  pro- 
j;ra!nv.  Such  nsslstanre  shall  include  alt  Fed- 
eral departments  Pnd  agencies  making  avail- 
able dftla  relerant  to  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  and  to  t=.e  develop- 
raent.  admlnlstrntion,  and  eiiii>!-.-ement  of 
Sttite  programs  concernhig  hucii  operation^, 

rCSE.«CH  AND  Df  itONSTRATtON  PfiOJrCTS 

Sec  707.  (ai  The  Secretan,-  io  authorlEed 
10  conduct  and  promote  the  courduiatlou  and 
acceleration  of  research,  studies,  .sur\eys,  ex- 
periments, and  training  In  carrjing  out  the 
provifilous  ol  this  Act.  In  conducting  the  oc- 
tivUles  authorized  by  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary may  enter  into  contracts  with,  and 
,make  grants  to  qualified  iitstUutio.i.s,  agen- 
cies,   organ izatlouM.   and   persons. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  eater 
Into  contracts  with,  ond  make  grants  to.  the 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions,  and 
other  public  Uiatitutions,  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  persons  to  carrj'  out  demonstra- 
tion projects  Involving  the  reclamation  of 
lands  which  have  been  disturbed  by  surface 
mluhig  operations. 

RESEAHCH    AND    DESir.NSTRATltN     PROJECTS    ON 
ALTERNATIVE  COAL  UININC  TECMNOLOCIES 

Sec.  708.  (a)  The  Secretary  la  authorized 
TO  conduct,  and  promote  tiie  (Coordination 
and  acceleration  of,  research,  studies,  sur- 
vejrs.  experiments,  demonsini  1  mn  projecU. 
and  training  relating  to — 

(1)  the  development  and  appMcntlon  of 
cool  mining  technolot;ies  which  provide  al- 
ternatives to  surface  disturbance  and  which 
maximize  the  recovery  of  available  coal  re- 
sources, including  the  Improvement  of  pres- 
ent underground  mining  methods,  methods 
for  the  rettum  of  underground  mining  wastes 
to  the  mine  rold,  methods  for  the  under- 
ground mining  of  thick  cool  seanm  and  very 
deep  co.-a  seams,  and  such  other  means  of 
mining  as  may  be  recommended  In  the 
itudles  authorised  under  section  704:  and 

(2)  safety  and  health  in  the  application  of 
such  technologies,  methods,  and  means. 

(b)  In  conducting  the  activities  authorized 
by  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into 
contracts  with  and  make  grajits  "to  qualified 
Institutions,  agencies,  organizations,  und  per- 
sons. 

(c)  Tliere  are  authorized  lo  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretarj-,  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  850.000,000  for  each 
flsca!  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1976. 
and  for  each  year  thereafter  for  the  next 
fotir  years. 

AKNTAL  REIPOQT 

Stc.  70e.  The  Secretary  shall  subuut  amui- 
aliy  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a  re- 
port concerning  activities  conducted  by  him. 
the  Federal  Government,  and  the  State  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  Among  other  matters,  the 
Secretary  shall  include  in  such  report  rec- 
ommendations for  additional  administrative 
or  legislative  action  as  he  deems  necessary 
ond  desirable  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  including  recommendations  for  in- 
creasing the  production  from  underground 
coal  mines. 

PP.OTTICTION    OF    THE    SURFACE    OWNER    AND 
OWNERS  OF  WATEB  BIGHTS 

Sec.  710.  (a)  In  those  Instances  In  which 
the  surface  owner  Is  not  the  owner  of  the 
mineral  esFtate  proposed  to  be  mined  by  sur- 
frtce  <:o:\\  mining  operation.?,  the  application 


for  a  permit  shall  Include  the  writtt'U  con- 
sent, or  a  waiver  by,  the  owner  or  ov.nnu 
of  the  surface  lauds  involved  to  enter  and 
commei.-:e  surface  nilnmij,  operation*  ou  such 
luud. 

(bi  I:i  litose  ii'j=t«nces  where  the  niiner.i; 
estate, propo^d  to  be  mined  bv  ».'.,[•:&«  co*l 
miuiut;  opera*  lonB  li  cviied  by  the  Tederai 
Oovfcrnn:t.'nt,  and  tl>e  surface  rlithts  are  heitl 
pursu^int  :o  patent,  the  appllcattou  f'.<r  a 
permit  shatl  include  the  \iriLtc:i  con>ent  o: 
the  ov.-pcr  or  ov.nera  or  the  sturfiice  lands 
Involved  10  enter  and  commence  curtace 
mlnir.y  operi-.ticns  on  such  Iwid  or  a  docu- 
ment which  demonstiate-s  the  ak'q.ilesc-ence 
of  the  owner  of  the  turface  iigh:s  to  the  ex- 
traction of  minerals  wiihin  the  boundaries 
ofhtp  property  by  current  surface  mUUnt, 
methcu"-. 

(c)  In  T'lCse  tnstiiaces  where  t.ie  mir.eml 
estnre  proposed  to  be  mined  by  surface  t-nai 
miniiig  cperatlons  is  o^-ncd  by  the  Feder?! 
Governn.enL  and  the  Interest  in  ihe  surface 
is  In  tie  natui*  c:  a  lease  or  a  pennl:.  the 
applicat^vi  /or  a  permit  shaii  include 
either— 

(1)  (i:e  -rritten  consent  of  ilie  permittee 
or  le^-^tfe  of  the  surface  lands  Involved  to 
enter  a:.d  commence  surface  coal  mining  op- 
eration on  such  lond;  or 

(2)  the  execution  01  a  bond  or  undertak- 
ing to  the  United  States  or  the  State,  which- 
ever is  applicable,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  permittee  or  lessee  of  the  surface  lands 
Involved,  the  secure  payment  of  any  damages 
to  the  surface  estate  to  the  crops,"  or  to  the 
tangible  Improvements  of  the  permittee  or 
lessee  of  the  surface  lands  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  patent  involved,  or  as  deter- 
mined and  fixed  In  an  action  brought  against 
the  opei-ator  or  upon  the  bond  in  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction.  This  bond  la  in  ad- 
dition to  the  performance  bond  required  for 
reclamation  tinder  ppctlou  216. 

(di  In  those  instances  in  which  it  Is  de- 
termined that  a  proposed  coal  eturface  min- 
ing operation  is  likely  to  adversely  affect  the 
hydrologtc  balance  of  water  on  or  of!  Flte.  nr 
dimlnl>h  the  supply  or  quality  of  such  water. 
the  appUcatlcri  for  n  permit  s-hall  Include 
either— 

I  J)  the  written  c->n?ent  of  all  owners  of 
water  rights  reasonably  anticipated  to  be 
affected;  or 

(2)  evidence  of  the  capabUlty  and  wUling- 
nees  to  provide  substitute  water  supply,  at 
least  equal  In  quaUtr,  quantity,  and  dura- 
tion to  the  affected  water  rights  of  such 
owners, 

(e)  (1 1  An  owner  of  water  rights  adversely 
aSected  may  file  a  complaint  detailing  the 
loss  in  quality  and  quantity  of  his  water  wi:U 
the  regulatory  authority. 

(21  Upon  receipt  of"  stich  complaint  the 
regiUfitorr  authority  shall — 

(A)  investigate  such  complahit  using  all 
avnllable  information  including  tlie  moni- 
toring data  gathered  pursuant  to  section 
210(bi(2i: 

(B)  within  30  days  issue  a  specific  written 
fiudinqr  .ss  to  the  cause  of  the  water  loss  In 
quantity  or  quality.  If  any; 

(C)  order  the  mining  operator  io  replace 
the  water,  in  like  quality,  quantity,  and 
duration,  within  30  days  if  the  loss  of  such 
water  was  found  to  be  due  to  *J;e  -sm-foce 
coal   mining  operations;    and 

(D)  ord^r  the  suspension  of  the  operatOT's 
permit  fc^  failure  to  replace  such  water  until 
such  time  as  the  operator  has  proi-lded  the 
substitute  water  supply. 

(f)  Nothing  In  tliis  section  shall  be  con- 
strued Rs  affecting  in  any  way  the  right  of 
any  person  to  enforce  or  protect,  under  ap- 
plicable State  law,  his  Interest  in  water  re- 
sources affected  by  a  surface  cool  mining 
operattou. 

(g)  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term,  "surface  cool  mining  operatton"  does 
^o^  '.:?l'icie  underground  mining  for  coal. 


SEVEUAaiLIIY 

Slc  711  If  any  provision  of  this  Aci  or 
the  applicability  thereof  to  any  per^mti  oz 
circumbtitr.ee  ts  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  .\ct  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  p£rK>nb  or  clrcumtiaacei  »hai; 
up;  be  alTt'cted  thereby. 

Fh.OT^C-IION    OF   CO^EBK'IEiT    tM.=LOVrt  5 

Sec  713  Section  114.  ii.ie  18.  United  State* 
Code.  I.*  hereby  amended  bv  addir*g  the  words 
■or  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior"  after 
the  words  "Depanmeui  of  Labor"  conid;;:ru 

;u  tl-.:»'  section. 

Stt.  7i:>.  tn  order  to  encourage  advome^ 
la  muung  and  rec:;inuiUon  pntciices,  tijk 
rejfulatory  authcrtty  may  authorize  depur- 
xures  In  ludlvtdual  casts  on  an  experlmeri'nl 
bfi'^Ib  from  the  environmental  protection 
perfovme.nce  standards  promulgated  lu'der 
--ectic.ii«  211  nnd  212  of  tiu<t  Act.  Such  depar- 
tures may  be  nut'iorized  if  (li  tlie  experi- 
mental pri«ctit:e3  are  potentially  more  or  ar 
lea.«t  a*  environmentally  protective,  durlm: 
ond  aiLcr  mining  operations,  as  those  re- 
quired by  promulgated  standards;  (11 »  the 
raining  operallon  is  no  larger  than  necef-sorv 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  and  economic 
feasibility  of  the  experimental  practices:  and 
iilli  the  experimental  practices  do  not  re. 
rtuce  the  protection  afforded  public  healt)3 
and  •ifliety  below  that  provided  by  promtij- 
sntediitHndards. 

ALASKAN  ST7HFACE  COAt   MINE   BTCDV 

Sec.  714.  (a)  The  Secretary  in  directed  to 
coutriict  with  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences-National  Academy  oX  Engineering  for 
an  in-depth  study  of  'surface  cool  mining 
conditions  in  the  State  of  Alaska  in  order 
to  determine  the  best  set  of  surface  mining 
reguUitlons  under  which  such  mines  bhould 
operate.  The  study  shall — 

<li  Identify  variations  and  dlflerecces  be- 
ikveen  surface  mining  conditions  in  AlasiLit 
and  surface  mining  conditions  In  the  Lower 
4B  with  respect  lo  the  environmental  pro- 
tection standards  in  this  Act; 

(3l  identify  suitable  surface  nimiug 
staudards  to  assure  that  p06t-mlnlng  land 
use  Is  compatible  with  the  habitat,  and 
feurrotmdlng  terrain; 

(31  Identify  impacts  on  the  environment 
which  could  be  engendered  by  ciurent  aur- 
locc  raining  technology  and  identify  how 
or  it  these  impacts  can  be  mitigated  through 
the  use  of  alternative  raining  technologies, 
(b)  The  Secretary  is  to  make  a  report  to 
the  President  and  Congress  on  the  findings 
of  the  study  no  later  than  24  months  after 
the  dote  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(c»  The  Secreiary  shall  include  In  his 
report  a  draft  of  Federal  regulations  to  be 
promulgated  to  govern  surface  coal  mining 
operatlon.<i  on  Federal  lands  In  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  a  draft  of  those  regulations  to 
use  as  a  standard  fur  detemUnlng  the  ade- 
quacy of  an  Alaskan  State  program  for  th« 
regulation  of  surface  coal  mining  operations, 
(d)  The  draft  regulations  contained  In  the 
report  are  to  be  promulgated  for  comment  by 
the  public  and  other  Interested  parties  pur- 
suant Jo  this  Act  within  13  months  of  cub- 
mlBsior.  of  the  report  to  Congress.  After  con- 
i^lderlng  such  comments  submitted  and 
revising  such  regulations  as  appropriate,  the 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  such  standards 
governing  surface  coal  mining  operations  In 
the  State  of  Alaska. 

(C)  Until  the  Secretary  has  made  his  re- 
port to  the  President  and  Congress  and  has 
promulgated  Federal  regtUatlons  on  coat 
mining  operations  on  Federal  lands  in  Alas- 
ka, this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  State  c>: 
Alaska. 

(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  pjirpose  of  this  sectio:. 
*  500.000 
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PREJEBESCE   FOB    PERSONS    ADVERSCLT    AFFEtTED 
BT    THE    ACT 

Sec.  715.  I  a)  In  the  award  of  contracts  for 
Vie  reclamation  of  abandone^d  and  un- 
leclPimed  mined  .ircas  pursuant  to  title  IV 
jtnd  zuT  research  and  demonstration  projects 
pursuant  to  section  107  of  this  Act  the  Sec- 
retar>-  shall  develop  regulations  which  will 
accord  a  preference  lo  surface  mining  opera- 
tors who  can  demonstrate  that  their  surface 
mining  operations,  despite  good-faith  efforts 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act.  have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  regu- 
lation of  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

lb)  Contracts  awarded  pursuant  to  this 
Mction  shall  require  the  contractor  to  af- 
lord  an  employment  preference  to  individ- 
uals whose  employment  has  been  adversely 
affected  by  this  Act. 

ASSISTANCE   TO    riMSOnS    fNeMPLOYED    AS   .*. 
EESfLT  or   THIS  ACT 

Sec.  71B-  <a>  The  President  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  grams  to  States  to 
provide  to  any  Individital  unemployed.  If 
such  unemployment  resulted  from  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  this  Act  and 
was  in  no  way  due  to  the  fault  of  such  indl- 
Tiduat.  such  assistance  as  the  President 
deems  appropriate  while  sucli  individual  is 
unemployed.  Such  as£lsr«iice  as  a  State  shall 
provide  under  such  a  grant  shall  be  available 
to  Individuals  not  otherwise  eligible  for  un- 
employment compensation  and  Individuals 
who  have  otherwise  exhausted  their  eligi- 
btllty  for  such  unemployment  compensation. 
and  shall  continue  as  long  as  unemplovment 
in  the  area  caused  by  -■iuch  adminlstrfttion 
and  enforcement  continues  *  but  not  less  than 
six  months)  or  until  the  individual  la  re- 
employed in  a  suitable  poeition,  bjt  not 
longer  than  two  years  after  the  Individual 
becomes  eligible  for  such  a?L<^t.>;tance.  Such 
aasiitance  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
weekly  amount  under  the  unemployment 
compensation  program  of  the  State  in  which 
the  employment  Iocs  occurred  and  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  of  private  income 
protection  insurance  ccKnpenbatlon  available 
to  such  Individual  for  such  period  of  un- 
employment. 

lb)  The  President  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  granu  to  States  to  provide 
Mslstance  on  a  temporary  basis  In  the  form 
of  mortgage  or  rental  payments  to  or  on  be- 
half of  Individuals  and  families  who.  as  a 
result  of  flnancial  hardship  caused  by  any 
Euch  unemployment,  have  received  *Tliten 
notice  of  dispossession  or  eviction  from  a 
residence  by  reason  of  foreclosure  of  any 
mortgage  or  lien,  cancellation  of  any  contract 
of  sale,  or  termination  of  any  lease,  entered 
Into  prior  to  the  employment  loss.  Such 
»88lstance  shall  be  provided  for  a  period 
of  Dol  to  exceed  one  year  or  for  the  duration 
of  the  period  of  flnancial  hardship,  which- 
ever la  the  leaser. 

(CMl)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that,  as  a  result  of  any  such  employment 
loss,  low-income  households  are  unable  to 
purchase  adequate  amounts  of  nutritious 
food  the  President  Is  authorized,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  prescribe,  to 
difitrjbuie  through  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture coupon  allotments  to  such  households 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1904.  as  amended,  and  to  make  sur- 
plus coounodltles  available. 

i2f  The  President,  through  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  is  authorized  to  continue  lo 
make  such  coupon  aUotments  and  surplus 
commodities  available  to  such  households 
for  so  long  as  he  determines  necessary,  taking 
Into  consideration  such  factors  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  Including  the  consequences  of 
the  employment  low  on  the  earning  power 
of  the  hotiseholds  to  which  aaiilstance  Is 
made  available  under  this  section. 

i3)   Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 


constructed  as  amending  or  otherwise  chang- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended,  except  as  they  relate  to  the 
availability  of  food  stamps  in  such  an  em- 
ployment loss. 

(d»  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  provide  reemployment  as- 
sistance ser.'lces  under  other  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  any  such  Individual  so  un- 
employed. As  one  element  of  such  reemploy- 
ment assistance  services,  such  Secretary 
shall  provide  to  any  such  unemployed  In- 
dividual who  Is  unable  to  find  reemployment 
in  a  suitable  position  within  a  reasonable 
distance  from  home,  assistance  to  relocate 
in  another  area  where  such  employment  Is 
available  Such  assistance  may  include  rea- 
sonable costs  of  seeking  such  employment 
and  the  cost  of  moving  bis  family  and  house- 
hold to  the  location  of  his  new  employment. 
(CMI)  The  President  acting  through  the 
Smalt  Business  Administration.  Is  authori:i€d 
and  directed  to  make  loans  (which  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  shall  include  par- 
ucipations  in  loansi  to  aid  In  financmg  any 
project  in  the  United  States  for  the  conduct 
of  activities  or  the  acquisition,  construction, 
or  alteration  of  facilities  (including  machin- 
ery and  equipment)  required  by  tiie  admin- 
istration or  enforcement  of  this  Act.  for  ap- 
plicants both  private  and  public  (Uicludlng 
Indian  tribes),  which  have  been  approved 
for  such  assistance  by  an  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
In  which  the  project  lo  be  financed  is  lo- 
cated, and  which  agency  or  instrumentality 
(including  units  of  general  purpose  local 
goveriunent)  Is  directly  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  economic  development  in  such  State 
or  subdivision,  and  which  have  been  certi- 
fied by  such  agency  or  instrumentality  as 
requiring  the  loan  successfully  to  remain 
m  operation  or  at  previous  levels  of  employ- 
ment. 

(2)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  he  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  President  determines,  except  that — 
<A)  no  loan  shall  be  made  unless  It  Is  deter- 
mined that  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  of 
repayment; 

tB)  no  loan,  Including  renewals  or  exten- 
sion thereof,  may  be  made  hereunder  for 
a  period  exceeding  thirty  years: 

IC)  loans  made  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury 
but  not  more  than  3  per  centum  per  annum; 
(D)  loans  sbaJl  not  exceed  the  aggregate 
cost  to  the  applicant  of  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, or  altering  the  facility  or  project; 

lE)  the  total  of  all  loans  to  any  single 
applicant  shall  not  exceed  (1,000.000;  and 

( F>  the  facility  or  project  has  been  certified 
by  the  regulatory  authority  as  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

(f|  Where  the  loss,  ciu'tallment,  removal, 
or  closing  of  any  industrial  or  commercial 
facility  resulting  from  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  this  Act  causes  an  un- 
usual and  abrupt  rise  in  unemployment  in 
any  area,  community,  or  neighborhood,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  in  the  case 
of  a  nonagrlcultural  enterprise  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  in  the  case  of 
an  agriculttiral  enterprise,  are  authorized  to 
provide  any  Indiwtrlal.  commercial,  agricul- 
tural, or  other  enterprise,  which  has  the  po- 
tential to  be  a  major  source  of  employment 
for  a  substantial  period  of  time  in  such  area, 
a  loan  in  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary 
lo  enable  such  enterprise  to  assist  In  restoring 
the  economic  viability  of  such  area,  commu- 
nity, or  neighborhood,  boaus  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  limitations  on  the  size  of  loans  which  may 
otherwise  be  imjxieed  by  any  other  provision 
of  law  Of  regulation  promulgated  pursuant 
thereto. 

(g)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  bo  any  local  government  which,  as  a 
result  of  the  administration  and  enforcement 


of  this  Act,  has  suffered  a  substantial  loss  of 
total  revenue  including  both  real  and  per- 
sonal property  tax  revenue).  Grants  made 
under  this  section  may  be  made  for  the  tax 
year  in  which  the  loss  occurred  and  for  each 
of  the  following  two  tax  years.  The  grant  for 
any  tax  year  shall  not  exceed  the  difl'erence 
between  the  annual  average  of  all  revenues 
received  by  the  .ocal  government  during  the 
three-tax-year  period  immediately  precedmg 
the  lAx  year  in  which  such  loss  occurred  and 
the  actual  revenue  received  by  the  local  gov- 
ernment for  the  tax  year  in  which  the  loss 
occurred  and  for  each  of  the  two  tax  years 
following  such  loss  but  only  if  there  has  been 
no  reduction  in  the  tax  rates  and  the  tax 
assessment  valuation  factors  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment. If  tiiere  has  ticen  a  reduction  in  tlie 
tax  rates  or  the  tax  assessment  valuation  fac- 
tors then,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  a  grant  under  this  section  for  the 
year  or  years  when  such  reduction  is  in  effect. 
I  he  President  shall  use  the  tax  rates  and  lax 
a<.sessment  valuation  factors  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment in  effect  at  the  time  of  such  loss 
without  reduction,  in  order  to  determine  the 
revenue.!  which  would  have  been  received  by 
the  local  government  but  for  such  reduction. 
I  h  I  Any  owner  or  operator  of  a  surface  coal 
mice,  or  employee  (or  former  employee)  of 
a  surface  coal  mine,  who  would  otherwise  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  section,  in 
lieu  of  such  assistance  may  utilize  the  prefer- 
ence accorded  In  section  715  of  this  Act  in 
receiving  contracts  or  employment  In  the 
conduct  of  reclamation  activities  authorized 
by  section  405  of  this  Act. 

( t)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
(iUt  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

tj)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  implementation  of  this  section 
not  later  than  thirty  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  and  annually  thereafter. 
The  report  required  by  this  subsection  shall 
liiclude  an  estimate  of  the  funds  which 
would  be  necessary  to  implement  this  section 
in  each  of  the  succeeding  three  years. 

(k)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gresci  not  later  than  July  1.  1976.  on  the  Im- 
pact of  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  this  Act  on  employees  and  owners  or  oper- 
aior.-i  of  firms  with  gross  capital  values  of 
jess  than  $500,000,  together  with  a  recom- 
mpndation  on  a  pr<^ram  granting  relief  to 
.such  employees  and  owners  or  operators  for 
:Q:^se3  in  capital  value  sustained  aa  a  con- 
•^equence  of  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act. 

TITLE  VIII— STATE  MINING  AND  MIN- 
ERAL RESOURCES  RESEARCH  INSTI- 
TUTE 

ACTHORIZATION       OP      STATE       ALLOTMENTS       TO 
INSTITUTES 

Sec.  BOl.  <a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
sums  adequate  to  provide  for  each  particl- 
patUig  State  *200.000  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
i;j00,000  for  flHcal  year  1976.  and  <400.000 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  for  five  years. 
to  asal-s',  tiie  states  in  carrying  on  the  work 
of  a  competent  and  qualified  mining  and 
mineral  resources  research  institute,  center. 
or  equivalent  agency  (hereinafter  referred 
lo  as  "liLstitute")  at  one  public  college  or 
university  at  the  State,  which  has  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  title 
a  school.  dtvlKion.  or  department  conducting 
a  program  of  substantial  Instruction  and  re- 
search in  mining  or  minerals  extraction  or 
beneficiatlon  engineering  or  which  csUb- 
lishes  such  a  school,  division,  or  department 
.subiiequent  to  the  enactment  of  this  title 
and  which  school,  division,  or  department 
^hall  hnve  been  in  existence  for  at  least  two 
years.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Mining 
and  Minerals  Resources  Research  as  created 
by  this  title  shall  determine  a  college  or 
university  to  have  an  eligible  school,  division. 
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or  department  conducting  a  program  of  sub- 
i^taniiiil  instruction  and  research  in  mining 
or  minerals  extraction  or  heneflclatlon  en- 
pineering  wherein  education  and  research  In 
the  minerals  engineering  fields  are  being 
carried  out  and  wherein  at  least  five  full- 
time  permanen*  faculty  members  are  em- 
ployed: Provided.  That — 

(1)  such  moneys  when  appropriated  shall 
be  made  available  to  match,  on  a  doUar-fc^- 
doUar  basis,  non-Federal  funds  which  shall 
be  at  least  equal  to  the  Federal  share  to 
support  the  institute: 

1 2 )  if  there  la  more  than  one  such  eligible 
college  or  university  In  a  State,  funds  un- 
der this  title  shall,  In  the  absence  of  a  desig- 
nation to  the  contrary  by  act  of  the  legis- 
luture  of  the  State,  be  paid  to  one  such  col- 
lege or  university  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State;  and 

^3)  where  a  State  does  not  have  a  public 
college  or  university  with  an  eligible  school, 
division,  or  department  conducting  a  pro- 
gram of  substantial  instruction  and  research 
1.1  mining  or  minerals  extraction  or  benefi- 
ciatlon engineering,  said  advisory  committee 
may  allocate  the  States'  allotment  to  one 
private  college  or  university  which  It  deter- 
mines to  have  an  eligible  school,  division,  cr 
department  as  provided  herein. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  such  in- 
stitute to  plan  and  conduct  and/or  arrange 
for  a  component  or  components  of  the  col- 
lege or  imlverslty  with  which  It  is  affiliated 
to  conduct  competent  research.  Investiga- 
tions, demonstrations,  and  experiments  of 
cither  a  basic  or  practical  nature,  or  both.  In 
relation  to  mining  and  mineral  resources  and 
to  provide  for  the  training  of  mineral  engi- 
neers and  scientists  through  such  research. 
Investigations,  demonstrations,  and  experi- 
ments. Such  research,  invest  IgaUous,  dem- 
onstrations, experiments,  and  training  may 
include,  without  being  limited  to  explora- 
tion; extraction;  processing;  development; 
production  of  mineral  resources;  mining  and 
mineral  technology:  supply  and  demand  for 
minerals;  con.servBtion  and  best  use  of  avail- 
able supplies  of  minerals;  the  economic,  le- 
gal, social  engineering,  recreational,  biologi- 
cal, geographic,  ecological,  and  other  aspects 
of  mining,  mineral  resources,  and  mineral 
reclamation,  having  due  regard  to  the  inter- 
relation on  the  natural  environment,  the 
vorylng  conditions  and  needs  of  the  respec- 
tive States,  to  mining  and  mineral  resources 
research  projects  belt^  conducted  by  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  and  State  governments, 
and  other,  and  to  avoid  any  imdue  displace- 
ment of  mUieral  engineers  and  scientists 
elsewhere  engaged  In  mining  and  mineral 
resources  research. 

BESEAKCR    FCNDS  TO  INSTtllTES 

Sec.  802.  (a)  There  is  further  authorized 
to  be  appn^rlated  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  fiscal  year  l»76,  and  six  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  thereafter  the  sum  of 
•S.000,000  annually,  which  shaU  remam 
available  until  expended.  Such  moneys  when 
appropriated  shall  be  made  available  to  In- 
stitutes to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of 
specific  mineral  research  and  demonstration 
projects  of  Industrywide  application,  which 
could  not  othenvise  be  undertaken.  Includ- 
ing the  expenses  of  planning  and  coordi- 
nating regional  mining  and  mineral  w- 
.^ourccs  research  projects  by  two  or  more 
institutes.  No  portion  of  any  grant  under 
ihia  section  shall  be  applied  to  the  acquisi- 
tion by  purchase  or  lease  of  any  laud  or 
interests  therein  or  the  rental,  purchase 
con.ttructlon,  preservation,  or  repair  of  any 
building. 

(b)  Each  application  for  a  grant  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall, 
among  other  things,  state  the  nature  of  the 
project  to  be  undertaken,  the  period  during 
which  It  wUl  be  pursuAd,  tha  quatlflCMtlOBi 
of  the  personnel  who  will  direct  nnd  conduct 


it.  tlie  estimated  costs,  the  impor:ance  oi 
the  project  to  the  Nation,  region,  or  State 
concerned,  and  Its  relation  to  other  known 
research  projects  theretofore  pursued  or 
being  pursued,  and  the  extent  to  which  It 
will  provide  opportunity  for  the  training  of 
mining  and  mineral  engineers  and  scien- 
tists, and  the  extent  of  participation  by  non- 
governmental sources  in  the  project.  No 
grant  shall  be  made  under  said  subsection 
fa)  except  for  a  project  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  all  grants  shall 
be  made  upon  the  basis  of  merit  of  the 
project,  the  need  for  the  knowledge  which 
It  Is  expected  to  produce  when  completed, 
and  the  opportunity  it  provides  for  the 
training  of  Indlvidvaia  bs  mineral  engineers 
audscientUts. 

FLNDiNc  carrraiA 
Sec.  803.  (a)  Sums  available  to  institutes 
under  the  terms  of  sections  601  and  803  of 
tliis  title  shall  be  paid  at  such  times  and  In 
such  amounts  during  each  fiscal  year  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  and  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  him.  Each  institute 
shall  set  forth  Its  plan  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  Individuals  as  mineral  engineers 
and  scientists  under  a  curriculum  appropri- 
ate to  the  field  of  mineral  resources  and  min- 
eral engineering  and  rcloted  fields;  set  forth 
policies  and  procedures  which  assure  that 
Federal  funds  made  avaUable  under  this  title 
for  any  fiscal  year  will  supplement  and.  to 
the  extent  practicable,  Increase  the  level  of 
funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such 
PederrU  funds,  be  made  available  for  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  and  In  no  case  supplant 
such  funds;  have  an  officer  appointed  by  Its 
governing  authority  who  shall  receive  and 
account  for  all  funds  paid  uiuler  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  and  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before 
Xh*  urst  day  of  September  of  each  year,  on 
work  pccompllshed  and  the  stattis  of  proj- 
ects underway,  together  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  amounts  received  tmder 
any  provisions  of  this  title  durhig  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  and  of  Us  disbursements 
on  schedules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
If  any  of  the  moneys  received  by  the  aii- 
thorlzcd  receiving  officer  of  any  institute  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  by  any 
action  or  contingency  be  found  by  the 
Secretory  to  have  been  improperly  dimin- 
ished, lost,  or  misapplied,  it  shall  be  replaced 
by  the  State  concerned  and  until  so  replaced 
no  subsequent  appropriation  shaU  be  allotted 
or  paid  to  any  Institute  of  such  State. 

(b)  Moneys  appropriated  pursuiint  to  tht* 
title,  In  addition  to  being  available  for  ex- 
penses for  research,  iuvestlgattona.  experi- 
ments, and  training  conducted  tmder  au- 
thority of  this  title,  shall  also  be  available 
for  printing  and  publishing  the  results 
thereof  and  for  administrative  planning  and 
direction.  The  institutes  are  hereby  author- 
ized ond  encouraged  to  plan  and  conduct 
programs  under  this  title  In  cooperation 
with  each  other  and  with  such  other  agen- 
cies and  Individuals  as  may  contribute  to 
the  solution  of  the  mining  and  mineral  re- 
sources problems  Involved,  and  moneys  ap- 
propriated pursuaii!  to  this  title  shall  be 
available  for  paying  the  necessary  expenses 
of  planumg,  coordinatine,  and  ccnductlng 
such  cooperative  rescirch, 

DUTIES  OF  liiT  src*rrART 
Sec  804.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  \^ 
hereby  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
the  proper  admlnlstraUon  of  this  title  and, 
after  full  consultation  with  other  Interested 
Federal  agencies,  sliall  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessarj-  to  carrj- 
out  itii  provisions.  The  SecreUry  shall  fur- 
nish such  advice  and  assistance  as  nui  beet 
promote  tne  purpo-M-s  of  this  title,  partici- 
pate in  coordlnathig  research  initiated  under 
this  title  by  the  Institutes,  Indicate  to  tham 
snoh  I;'>.*s  i>f  inquiry  as*  lo  him  .-.te-ii  nio^t 
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important,  and  encourage  and  assist  in  tlxe 
establishment  and  maintetuuce  of  coopera- 
tion by  and  between  the  IzuitltuLes  and  be- 
tween them  and  other  research  orgauiKs- 
tions.  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  other  Federal  establlshmeuu 

On  or  before  the  1st  dav  of  Julv  in  each 
year  after  the  passage  of  this  Utle.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  ascertain  wiiether  the  i-equlre- 
ments  of  scc'ion  80a(a;  have  been  met  aa  lu 
each  State. 

The  Secretary  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  of  the  receipts,  expend- 
lt\ires.  and  work  of  the  InsUtutes  in  all 
States  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
The  Secretary's  report  shall  indicate  whether 
any  portion  of  an  appropriation  available  for 
allotment  to  any  SUte  bos  been  v-tthUeld 
and.  if  io.  the  reasons  therefor. 

AUTONOMY 

Sec.  805.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Impair  or  modify  the  legal  rela- 
tionship existing  between  any  of  the  col- 
leges or  universities  under  whose  direction 
an  Institute  is  established  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  in  which  It  Is  located,  and 
nothing  m  this  title  shall  in  any  way  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  Federal  control  or  direc- 
tion of  education  at  any  college  ox  university. 

ArniOBWATIOH    FOt    OTHTR    BCStAHCH 
FQOOSAMS 

Sec.  806.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  oppro- 
priated  annually  for  seven  years  to  the  Sec- 
retory of  the  Interior  the  sum  of  (10,000.000 
in  fiscal  year  1975,  said  sum  increased  by 
62,000,000  each  fiscal  yeor  thereafter  for 
sis  years,  from  which  the  Secretary  shall 
make  grauta.  contracts,  matching,  or  other 
arrangements  with  education  Institutions, 
private  foundations,  or  other  institutions; 
with  private  firms  and  individuals;  and  with 
local.  State,  and  Federal  Oovernment  agen- 
cies, to  imdertake  research  Into  any  aspects 
of  mining  and  mineral  resources  problems 
related  to  the  mission  of  the  Depart.^leut  of 
the  Interior,  which  may  be  deemed  desir.ibie 
nnd  are  not  otherwise  being  studied.  The 
Secretary  shall  insofar  as  it  Is  practicable. 
utilize  the  facilities  of  Institutes  designated 
in  section  BOl  of  this  title  to  perform  snch 
special  research,  authorlKed  by  this  section, 
and  shall  select  the  institutes  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  special  research  on  the 
basis  cf  the  quaUficatlons  without  regard  to 
race  or  sex  of  the  personnel  who  will  conduct 
and  direct  it.  the  nature  of  the  facilities 
avaUablB  In  relation  to  the  particular  need.i 
of  the  research  project,  special  geographic, 
geologic,  or  climatic  conditions  within  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Institute  In  rela- 
tion to  any  special  requirements  of  the 
research  project,  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  will  provide  opportunity  for  training  indi- 
viduals as  mineral  engineers  and  scientists. 
The  Secretary  may  designate  and  utilize 
such  portions  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  secticm  as  be  deems  ap- 
proprlate  for  the  purpose  cf  providing 
scholar&hips.  graduate  feUowships.  and 
jiostdoctorol  fellowships. 

MISCELLAXEOVS  rEOVl&JONS 
Sic.  i;07.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Ialrr.c.' 
i\v.\\\  cbioUi  the  continuing  advice  and  c^- 
oprratton  of  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment concerned  with  mining  and  mlrernl 
repources  of  State  and  locsl  governments. 
nnd  of  private  institutlona  nnd  Individuals  to 
assure  that  the  programs  authDrl7ed  In  this 
title  wi;:  supplement  and  not  duplicate 
established  mining  and  mlnernls  research 
programs,  to  stimulate  research  in  otherwise 
i;eglected  areas,  snd  to  contribute  to  ■ 
comprehenslTtt.  natlonande  program  of  min. 
ing  and  minerals  research,  having  due  regard 
fo"  the  proteottOD  and  conservMUoo  of  the 
environment.  The  Secretary  shall  make  gen- 
erally available  information  and  reports  on 
projec'.<  completed,  in  progress,  or  planned 
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under  the  prmislons  of  this  title,  iu  addition 
to  nay  direct  publication  of  Information  by 
the  Institutes  themselves. 

lb)  Notbtng  In  this  title  Is  intended  to 
y]Yc  or  shall  be  construed  as  giving  the  Sec- 
reiflry  of  the  Interior  any  authority  or  sur- 
■\cillance  over  mining  and  mineral  resources 
r(»ser.rch  conducted  by  any  other  agency  of 
(he  Federal  Government,  or  as  reijcaling. 
■superseding,  or  diminishing  existing  axithor- 
iMes  or  responfilbllltles  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  plan  and  condtict. 
contract  for,  or  assist  iu  research  In  its  area 
of  responstblllty  and  concern  lAith  nr.iii!- 
Hi'.d  mineral  resources. 

(c>  Contracts  or  other  arrangements  for 
nilulug  and  mineral  resources  research  work 
atithorized  under  this  title  with  an  imtltule. 
educational  Institution,  or  nonprofit  orga- 
nization may  be  undertaken  without  re- 
gard to  the  provlsfonfi  of  section  3684  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  VS.c.  529)  when,  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, advance  payments  of  initial  expense 
are  necessary  to  facilitate  such  work. 

(d(  No  part  of  any  appropriated  funds  may 
be  expended  pursuant  to  authorization  given 
by  this  title  for  any  scientific  or  technologl- 
cfU  research  or  development  aciivHy  unless 
such  expenditure  is  conditioned  upon  pro- 
vLslons  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General,  to  be  efTecllve  to  insure  that  ail 
information,  uses,  products,  processes,  pat- 
ents, and  other  developments  resulting  from 
that  activity  will  (with  such  exception  and 
limitation  as  the  Secretary  may  determine, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, to  be  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  defense)  be  mode  freely  and  fully 
available  to  the  general  p\iblic.  Nothing  con- 
tained In  this  section  shall  deprive  the  owner 
of  any  background  patent  relating  to  any 
such  activiUes  of  any  rights  which  that 
owner  may  have  xmder  that  patent. 

CENTER    FOB    CATAIOCIKG 

Stc.  B08.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
center  for  cataloging  current  and  projected 
scientific  research  in  all  fields  of  mining  and 
mineral  resources.  Each  Federal  agency  do- 
ing mining  and  mineral  resources  research 
shall  cooperate  by  providing  the  cataloging 
center  with  Information  on  work  underway 
or  scheduled  by  it.  The  cataloging  center 
shall  classify  and  maintain  for  public  use  a 
catalog  of  mining  and  mineral  resources  re- 
search and  investigation  projects  In  prog- 
ress or  scheduled  by  all  Federal  agencies 
and  by  such  non-Federal  agencies  of  govern- 
ment, colleges,  universitiea.  private  institu- 
tions, firms  aud  lndl\lduals  as  may  make 
such  irrormatlon  available. 

tNTFOACFNCY    COOPE!t\TiOI* 

Sec.  809.  The  President  shall,  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  clarify 
agency  responsibility  for  Federal  mining  and 
mineral  resources  research  and  provide  for 
Interagency  coordination  of  such  research. 
Including  the  research  authorized  by  this 
tiUe.  Such  coordination  shall  Include 

(a)  continuing  review  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  Government- wide  program  in  miulng 
and  mineral  resources  research. 

(b)  Identification  and  elimination  of  du- 
plication and  overlap  between  two  or  more 
agency  programs, 

(c)  Identlflcatlon  of  technical  needs  In 
various  mining  and  mineral  resources  re- 
search categories, 

(d)  recommendations  with  respect  to  allo- 
cs Uon  of  technical  effort  among  the  Federal 
agencies, 

te)  review  of  technical  manpower  needs 
and  findings  concerning  management  poli- 
cies to  improve  the  quality  of  the  Oovem- 
ment-wlde  research  effort,  and 

(f»  actions  to  facilitate  interagency  com- 
miuilcation  at  management  levels. 
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ADVISOBT   COMMXTTEE 

Sec.  810.  (a)  The  SecrtUiy  ol  tlie  Interior 
^liall  appoint  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Mining  and  Mineral  Research  composed  oC — 

(1)  the  Director.  Bureau  of  Mines,  or  hi3 
delegate,  with  his  coiwent; 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  con- 
sent. 

1.11  the  President.  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  consent; 

(4)  the  President,  National  Academy  of 
Engineering,  tc  his  delegate,  with  his  con- 
tent; 

(5)  the  Director.  Culled  Stales  Geological 
Survey,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  consent; 
Qnd 

'Cf  not  ;nore  than  four  other  persons  who 
r.re  knowledgeable  hi  the  fields  of  mining  and 
mineral  resources  research,  at  least  one  of 
'.I'hom  shall  be  a  representative  of  working 
coiil  miners. 

(bl  The  Secretary  shall  designate  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  The 
Advisory  Committee  shall  consult  with,  and 
make  recommendations  to.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  all  matters  Involving  or  re- 
lating to  mining  and  mineral  resources  re- 
search and  such  determinations  as  provided 
in  thu  title.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  consult  with,  and  consider  recom- 
mendations of.  such  Committee  In  the  con- 
duct of  mining  and  mineral  resources  re- 
search and  the  making  of  any  grant  undcl 
this  title. 

icl  Advisory  Committee  members,  other 
ihan  oillcers  or  employees  of  Federal.  State, 
or  local  governments,  shall  be,  for  each  day 
(iucluding  travcitime)  during  which  toey 
aie  performing  committee  business,  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  of  pay  for  grade  GS-1S  as  provided  In 
the  Oeueral  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  aud  shall, 
notivl',h„tandlng  the  limitations  of  secUons 
6703  and  S704  of  title  S  of  the  United  stales 
Code,  be  fully  reimbursed  tor  travel  sub- 
stAteiice  and  related  expenses. 

.Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  sur- 
face coal  mining  operations  in  the  United 
States,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  make  grants  to  States  to  en- 
courage the  State  regulation  of  surface 
mining,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preslr'ent,  1 
move  that  the  Senate  disagiee  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bill  (S.  425) .  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
nig  votes  thereon;  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  conferees  on 
t)ie  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  aud  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mi-.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Meicalf.  Mr.  Johnsio.i.  Mr.  Has- 
ke:.l.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Faknim.  Mr.  Haw- 
SEK,  and  Mr.  Buckley  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote,  in- 
stead of  occurring  not  later  tlian  2 
o'clock,  occur  at  the  hour  ol  2:15  p.m  . 
this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiectlon.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
GEORGE  L.  RADCLIPFE,  OF  MARY- 
LAND 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Ml-.  President.  1  thank 
the  Senator  from  nunols  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  with  great  sad- 
ness that  I  announce  to  the  Senate  the 
death  of  George  L.  RadcUfte  of  Mary- 
land. Senator  RadcUfte  died  yesterday  in 
Baltimore  In  the  97th  year  of  his  Ufe.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Senate 
from  1934  to  1946  and  was  a  positive  in- 
fluence here  during  those  years. 

As  I  recall  my  long  friendship  with 
Senator  Radcliffe  and  with  his  family, 
I  recognize  the  strong  and  unusual  traits 
that  stamped  his  character.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  was  a  serious  man.  He  ap- 
proached the  varied  responsibilities  life 
brought  him  with  industry  and  intelli- 
gence. He  was  one  of  the  few  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  held  a  doctor's  degree 
because  he  earned  It,  rather  than  be- 
coming a  doctor  the  easy  way  by  accept- 
ing an  honorary  degree. 

In  spite  of  his  serious  approach,  he 
never  lost  a  sense  of  gaiety  and  joy.  He 
was  a  cheerful  figure  and  always  broke 
Into  a  smile  on  every  social  encounter. 
He  loved  a  pai-ty  and  went  to  many  ol 
them.  He  loved  to  dance  and  could  be 
seen  in  ballrooms  into  his  ninth  decade. 
As  a  candidate  and  as  a  Senator,  he  en- 
tered so  spontaneously  into  every  kind 
of  social  and  political  gathering  so  that 
former  Mayor  Thomas  D'AIesandro.  Jr.. 
of  Baltimore,  affectionately  gave  him  the 
nickname  "Bojangles."  which  speaks  well 
of  his  warmth,  his  humor,  and  his  lack 
of  self-consclousness  or  self-importance. 
He  enjoyed  himself  and  he  was  good 
company. 

George  Radcllffe's  service  In  the  Sen- 
ate continued  a  long  tradition  of  senice 
to  Maryland  and  the  Nation.  One  of  Iris 
lifelong  interests  was  his  farm  in  Dor- 
chester Coimty  which  had  been  In  his 
family  since  1666.  His  preoccupation 
with  history  was  rooted  In  his  own  tra- 
ditions and  the  fascinating  lore  of  the 
Eastern  Shore. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law.  George  and  August, 
and  their  children.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  article  contained 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun  be  printed  In  the 

RSCORD. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IFrom  the  Baltimore  Sv,  June  30,   1974] 

Georoe    L.    R-vdcliffe    Dies:     Former    VS. 

SENATOt  Was  96 

George  L.  Radcliffe,  former  United  States 
Senator  from  Maryland  and  surety  company 
ofTtcial  who  was  active  In  civic  and  historic 
cau.ses.  died  yesterday  at  Keswick  after 
l>reaklng  his  hip  June  29. 

Senator  Radcliffe.  who  was  96.  had  recent- 
ly been  livmg  with  his  son  at  300  Club  road. 

He  had  been  elected  to  the  Senate  In  1034 
and  was  defeated  m  a  primary  campaign 
lor  a  third  term  in   1946. 

A  member  of  the  board  of  the  Fidelity  and 
Deposit  Company,  he  hat:  served  as  third 
vice  president  and  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  surety  firm. 

FRIEND   or   ROOSEVELT 

At  his  death,  he  was  chah-man  of  the  board 
of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  which 
he  had  headed  from  1937  tmtll  1965. 

A  friend  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. filn:e  the  days  when  they  were  both 
offlclals  of  the  same  surety  firm,  Mr.  Rad- 
cllfr*  none  the  less  opposed  the  President  in 
his  bids  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  and  to 
unseat  the  late  Senator  MUlard  E.  Tydings. 

In  addition  to  other  committee  posts. 
Senator  Radchffe  headed  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Committee  and  was  praised  yesterday 
by  Helen  Oellch  Bentley.  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

She  described  him  as  the  "chief  architect 
aud  author  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  which  still  stands  today  as  the  key- 
stone and  foundation  upon  which  our  marl- 
time  laws  and  our  merchant  marhie  func- 
tion." 

A  native  of  Lloyds,  In  Dorchester  county. 
Senator  Radcliffe  began  his  career  as  a 
teacher  serving  as  principal  of  the  Cam- 
bridge High  School  In  1900  and  as  a  teacher 
at  the  Baltimore  City  College  from  1901  to 
1902.  He  waa  made  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Class  of  1905. 

DOCTORATE    FROM    HOPKINS 

He  obtamed  :  doctorate  of  philosophy  from 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  hi  1900  and  a 
law  degree  from  the  University  of  Maryland 
In  1903. 

That  same  year,  he  began  working  as  a 
laft-yer  for  the  American  Bonding  Company 
and  In  1913  became  a  vice  president  and  di- 
rector of  the  FldeUty  and  Deposit  Company 
after  the  two  firms  merged. 

His  first  political  post  was  appointive,  re- 
ceiving a  post  on  the  state  liquor  license 
board  m  1916  and  being  named  Secretary  of 
State  three  years  later. 

He  managed  political  campaigns  for  gov- 
ernors, presidents  and  congressmen,  mo«t 
recently  serving  In  1960  as  a  congressional 
campaign  manager  and  as  a  committee  head 
In  the  state  In  the  presidential  election. 

In  the  late  1940's,  he  served  en  the  city's 
airport  commission. 

In  1966,  he  said,  speaking  of  the  need  for 
persuasion  rather  than  force  in  government, 
"I  deplore  this  tendency  to  pass  a  law  about 
anything  and  then  hit  people  oter  the  head 
with  It.  After  all.  If  you  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing. Is  It  better  to  do  It  because  you  are 
afraid  of  being  punished  or  because  you 
think  it's  right?" 

In  addition  to  his  offices  In  the  Historical 
Society,  which  wUl  be  closed  tomorrow  b«- 
cnuse  of  his  death,  he  had  been  active  In 
other  historic  and  preservotlonlst  causes. 

In  1924,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  preserved  Baltimore's  Shot 
lower. 

He  had  also  headed  the  Grace  Fotmdatlon 
v'lUch  restored  Orac*  Episcopal  Church  and 
the  Chapel  of  Ease,  on  Taylorv  Island,  and 
was  a  vestryman  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Chtirch, 


at  Church  Creek,  and  was  active  In  Its  resto- 
ration. 

In  1923.  he  was  named  president  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  Society. 

From  1961  until  1965.  he  was  chairman  of 
the  state's  ClvU  War  Centennial  CommHslon. 
In  1961.  he  was  appointed  to  the  Maryland 
Historical  Trust. 

He  had  also  been  active  in  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis,  begm- 
nlng  m  1934.  He  served  as  head  of  both  the 
Baltimore  and  Maryland  chapters  and  in 
1953  was  given  Its  Award  of  Merit. 

In  1962,  he  was  named  to  the  National 
Founders  Board  of  the  Salk  Institute  for  Bio- 
logical Studies. 

He  also  was  elected  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity Club  In  1963  and  was  cited  in  1958 
by  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 

A  runner  on  a  team  that  won  the  Penn 
Belaya  while  he  was  a  Hopkins  student,  he 
still  jogged  on  the  roof  of  the  Fidelity  Build- 
ing at  the  age  of  80. 

Other  Interesu  Included  a  collection  of 
books  of  Christmas  lore  and  the  farm  at 
Uoyds  which  had  been  Iu  his  family  since 
1663. 

Two  years  ago.  he  was  presented  with  a 
working  replica  of  a  windmill  on  the  farm 
property,  as  a  birthday  present. 

His  wife,  the  former  Mary  Marriott,  died 
m  1933. 

He  Is  survived  by  a  son.  George  M.  Rad- 
cliffe. of  Baltimore,  four  grandchUdren  and 
one  great-grandson. 

Funeral  services  »1ll  be  held  at  10  AJU., 
tomorrow  at  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
Incarnation,  University  parkway  and  St.  PatU 
street,  followed  at  1  PAf..  by  graveside  serv- 
ices at  the  Cambridge  Cemetery,  Cambridge, 
Md. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  with 
regret  that  I  rise  to  inform  my  colleagues 
of  the  death  of  former  Senator  George 
Lovick  Radcliffe.  Senator  Radcliffe  was 
bom  in  the  small  town  of  Lloyds  on 
Maryland's  Eastern  Shoie.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Cambridge,  Md.,  Semi- 
nary. 1893;  the  Johns  Hopkins  Universi- 
ty, 1897;  and  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Law  Department.  1903.  HLs  early 
career  centered  around  the  field  of  edu- 
cation but  his  interest  in  poUtics  soon 
prevailed  and  he  was  to  serve  in  nu- 
merous governmental  positions  on  the 
State  and  national  level.  As  an  ardent 
Democrat,  he  campaigned  actively  for 
the  candidates  of  his  party. 

In  1934  he  ran  successfully  for  a  seat 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  he  was  reelected 
in  1940. 

During  his  12  years  in  the  Senate, 
George  Radcliffe  was  a  close  friend  and 
confidant  of  President  Roosevelt.  In 
spile  of  this  friendship.  Senator  Rad- 
cliffe had  the  courage  to  oppose  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  in  the  famous  court 
packing  debate  and  the  President's  ef- 
forts to  unseat  the  late  Senator  MUlard 
E.  Tydings  in  the  Democratic  primary 
of  1938. 

Mr.  President,  when  my  late  father 
came  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  January  of  1943,  he  served  alongside 
Senator  Radcliffe  for  4  years.  They  be- 
came good  friends  and  worked  closely 
together  on  legislation  of  Interest  to 
Maryland.  I  got  to  know  Senator  Rad- 
cliffe when  I  was  a  young  man  and  I, 
like  my  father,  came  to  cherish  his 
friendship. 

Senator  Radcllffe's  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate spanned  a  difficult  period  in  our  Na- 


tion's history.  The  Great  Depression  and 
the  Second  World  War  put  our  Na- 
tion's institutions  and  will  to  a  severe 
test.  We  came  through  the  turbulence 
of  the  1930's  and  1940's  because  of  the 
efforts  of  men  like  George  L.  Radcliffe. 
Senator  Radcliffe.  who  died  yesterday 
at  the  age  of  96.  was  a  soUd.  able,  and 
decent  man  who  served  his  State  and 
his  Nation  well.  Mrs.  Beall  and  1  have 
joined  our  feUow  Mar>landcrs  in  extend- 
ing our  sympathy  to  the  Radcliffe  fam- 
ily. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post  carried  an  article  entitled 
"George  L.  Radcliffe  Dies  at  96."  and  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  a  similar  article  entitled 
"George  L.  Radcliffe  Dies:  Former  U.S. 
Senator  was  96,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  this  morning  has  also 
been  inserted  in  the  Record  by  my  col- 
league. Senator  Mathias. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

George  l.  Radcliffe  Dies  at  96 
(ByMarthjWeU) 
George  L.  Radcliffe,  a  lawyer,  scholar,  busl- 
nessmau  and  Indefatigable  amateur  athlete 
who  served  12  years  as  United  States  sena- 
tor from  Maryland,  died  yesterday  at  hUJ 
Baltimore  home.  He  was  96. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  a  Democrat,  served  for  10 
of  his  12  Senate  years  (from  1935  to  1947) 
during  the  administration  of  an  old  per- 
sonal friend,  but  sometime  political  oppo- 
nent. PranUlln  D.  Roosevelt. 

No  cause  of  death  was  announced  last 
night.  Mr.  Radcliffe  hod  been  liedrldden  m 
his  home  stoce  July  12  after  suffering  a 
fractured  hip. 

A  member  of  a  championship  mUe  relay 
team  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  In  1898, 
Mr.  Radcliffe  had  continued  running  into 
his  803,  and  despite  the  Infirmities  that  be- 
gan to  arrive  In  his  90s.  remained  relatively 
active. 

A  fall  a  few  years  ago  required  him  to  use 
a  cane,  but  did  not  prevent  him  from  walk- 
ing. His  eyes  were  up  to  any  task  but  read- 
ing. 

"It  seems  tragic  that  I  can't  read."  he 
told  an  Interviewer  last  year.  "But  I  read  for 
90  years  and  maybe  that's  enough." 

In  his  96  years,  the  one-time  Eastern 
Shore  farmboy  received  a  PhD.  from  Johns 
HopkUis.  became  a  high  school  principal, 
won  a  law  degree,  wrote  a  book  of  history, 
became  first  vice  president  of  the  Fidelity 
and  Deposit  Co.  aud  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bonding  Co. 

In  addlUon,  he  entered  actively  Into  the 
rough  an  Uimble  world  of  Maryland  politics. 
However,  his  first  posu  were  appointive. 
Gov.  Emerson  Hanmgton  named  him  as 
Maryland's  secretary  of  slate  In  1919. 

It  was  not  tmtu  1934  that  he  made  hu 
first  run  for  olllce.  At  the  age  of  56  he  won 
his  first  campaign— for  the  US.  Senate. 

"Rooiievelt  got  me  Into  It."  he  said  In  a 
recent  hitervlew.  "Tliey,"  he  added  m  an 
apparent  reference  to  the  President  and  his 
advisers  "wanted  me  to  run.  I  told  them  I 
wouldn't  but.  but  I  did.  Thev  thought  Id 
help  the  ticket. " 

Mr.  Radcliffe  met  Roosevelt  when  FDR 
had  taken  a  Job  as  an  officer  of  the  Fidelity 
firm  In  1921  after  a  poUUcal  defeat.  Mr.  Rad- 
cliffe was  nominally  Roosevelt's  superior  and 
the  two  became  friends. 

After  servlDg  as  chairman  of  FDR's  presi- 
dential campaign  In  Maryland  to  1932,  Mr. 
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Rkdcllffe  wu  named  regional  dtreotor  for 
seven  states  and  tbe  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  Public  Works  Administration. 

After  Mr.  Radciu^e  took  bis  seat  in  the 
Senate  in  1S35,  there  was  speculation  ttiat 
he  might  be  PDR's  spoliesman  in  the  upper 
chamber. 

However,  Mr.  RBdcIIJTe  scoTTed  at  the  idea. 
Although  he  won  a  reputation  in  the  Senate 
for  ctiarapionlng  the  right  of  needy  persons 
to  obtain  worlc  relief  support,  be  was  a  quiet, 
unaastnnin^  man  who  seldom  toolt  the  floor. 

la  addition,  be  proved  to  be  an  opponent 
of  his  old  friend,  the  President,  on  such  cru- 
cial questions  as  the  Supreme  Court-paclcing 
bin  and  the  third  term  issue. 

When  Mr.  RadcluTe's  career  in  elective  of- 
fice was  ended  by  his  defeat  by  Herbert  R. 
O'Conor  in  the  I>emocratlc  primary  in  1946. 
he  returned  to  the  bonding  business  and 
civic  activities. 

Me  also  continued  to  play  a  role  in  politics 
In  campaigns  of  others. 

During  an  lnter%-lew  late  last  year  Mr.  Rad- 
Cllffe  was  asiced  whether  politicians  were  any 
more  dishonest  than  they  used  to  be. 

"I  doubt  It,"  he  said,  and  did  not  elaborate. 

When  he  was  90.  two  men  broke  into  his 
office,  threatened  him  with  a  knife  and  de- 
manded that  he  open  the  safe.  He  refused, 
and  they  cholted  him  and  stole  the  gold 
watch  he  won  at  tl-.e  Penn  Relays  in  1898. 

A  duplicate  was  made  and  presented  to 
him  at  a  banquet  in  1871. 

"I  «lon*t  thiofc  I've  ever  seen  blm  happier," 
his  sen  said. 

la  addition  to  his  son,  George,  be  is  sur- 
vived by  tour  grandchllilTen  and  a  great 
grandchild.  His  wife  lUsd  in  1963. 


MESSAOE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
readine  cierlts,  announced  that  tlie 
House  agrees  to  tlie  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
154T2)  making  appropriations  for  Agri- 
culture-Environmental and  Consumer 
Protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  that  the  House  recedes  from 
it«  disagreement  to  tile  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  56  to  the  aforesaid 
bill,  and  concurs  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  tfhich  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  tliat, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2, 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  85,  93d 
Congress,  Mr.  Dent,  Mrs.  Bocos,  Mr. 
ScHKrcBExt,  and  Mr.  McDaoe  were  ap- 
pointed as  members  of  the  House  dele- 
gation to  represent  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  at  ceremonies  in  Carpen- 
ters' Hall.  Philadelpiua.  Pa.,  on  October 
14,  1974,  in  commemoration  of  the  200th 
anniversan'  of  the  First  Continental 
Congress. 

The  message  further  aunouaced  that 
tlie  House  passed  the  following  bills  In 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate ; 

HR.  16643.  An  act  to  reorganl-je  public 
postsecondary  education  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  estabUsh  a  Bonrd  of  Trustees, 
anthorlre  and  direct  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
consolidate  the  existing  local  Instttutlona  of 
public  po«>tsecondary  education  into  a  single 
Land-Qrant  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  direct  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
a-lminister  the  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes:    and 


HR.  15791.  An  act  to  amend  section 
2041  gi  of  the  District  of  ColumbU  Self-Oov- 
emment  and  Governmental  Beorganlzatlou 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  trill  'U.K.  15461)  to  secure  to 
the  Congress  additional  time  in  which  to 
consider  the  proposed  amendments  to 
tlie  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedui-e 
which  the  Ciiief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  on  April  22,  1974;  and  it 
was  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  iMr.  Allen  >, 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  follonfng  bills  were  read  twice  by 
their  titles  and  refenetJ  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  ol  Columbia: 

SM.  15643.  An  act  to  reorganize  public 
posuecondary  education  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  establish  a  Board  of  Trustees,  au- 
thorize and  direct  tlie  Board  of  Trustees  to 
consolidate  the  existing  local  hL-itltutlons  of 
public  postsecoudary  education  into  a  sin- 
gle Land-Grant  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  dii-ect  the  Boiu'd  of  Trustees  to 
administer  the  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  15791.  An  act  to  amend  section  204(gl 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Govemment 
and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2 ;  10  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmoiLs  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2:10  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi-dered, 

Accordinely,  at  1:56  p.m,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  2:10  pjn.,  at  which 
time  the  Senate  reassembled  when  called 
to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  iMr. 
Helms)  . 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  miuois. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Is  there  an  order 
for  a  vote  on  the  Haitke  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  2 :  15. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  addressed  to  a  subject  which 
has  been  considered  at  great  length  in 
the  Banking  Committee, 

I  intend  to  make  a  motion  to  table  that 
amendment  before  the  hour  of  2:15. 

I  do  not  tiiiuk  it  is  necessary  to  repeat 
tlie  argument  which  lias  been  made.  I  will 
make  tlie  motion  not  because  of  lack  of 
.sympathy  for  tlic  steel  industry  and  in 
particular  the  foundries  which  depend  on 
feiTous  scrap — ferrous  scrap  is  in  very 
short  supply— but  because  the  committee 
is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  with  the 
monitoring  provisions  in  S.  3792  and  the 
new  standards  for  the  Imposition  of  ex- 
port controls  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce will  be  in  a  far  better  position  to 
provide  relief  in  this  and  all  other  cases 
of  shortages. 

I  believe  the  committee  is  of  the  strong 
feeling  that  that  Is  a  far  better  way  to 
proceed  administratively  rather  than  by 


legislating  ad  hoc  export  controls  for  this 
commodity  or  for  any  other  commodity 

So  unless,  Mr.  Piesident.  the  other 
Members  want  to  address  themselves  to 
the  subject  in  the  short  time  that  re- 
mains, I  will  make  that  motion  to  table 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  que.';-' 
tion  is  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  \  eas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  agieeing  to  the  motion  to 
table.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  can  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  iMi-. 
Humphrey  J,  is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announced  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
<  Mr.  HmnpHFEY) .  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  1  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Cook)  .  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Fana),  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THias  1  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  70 
nays  26,  as  follows: 
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INo.  334  1^1 

TEAS— 70 

Aboiirpi-k 

Domenlcl 

Uontoya 

Alkrn 

Eastland 

Moss 

Allen 

Pannln 

Mufikle 

Bakt-r 

FiUbrlBht 

Nelson 

BarUeii 

G<fldwater 

Nonn 

Beau 

Griffin 

Packwood 

Bellinon 

Guniey 

Paetore 

BeuneiL 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Percy 

Blbie 

HMflken 

Bld«n 

Hatfield 

Rtblcoff 

Brock 

Hathaway 

Roth 

Brooice 

Holllngs 

Sparkman 

BiirdiiJc 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Bvrti. 

Inotne 

Stcnnis 

Harry  F  .  Jr,    Jackson 

Stevens 

Caunon 

Javlis 

aterenson 

ChUea 

Johnston 

Taft 

churcli 

Kpnnedy 

TalnuLdge 

Clark 

McClure 

TbunnoDd 

Cotton 

MOGM 

Tower 

Craiisioi. 

McOovtm 

Tunney 

Curtis 

Mclntyrc 

Young 

Dole 

Mondala 
NAYS— 26 

BBVh 

Helms 

PeU 

Buckley 

Huddl«8ton 

Randolph 

BjTtl.  RolM-: 

.  C   Hiighea 

Schwelker 

case 

Lons 

Scott,  Hugh 

DoDiirirk 

Ma^cnuson 

Scott. 

Eagleioii 

r.lansfleld 

Willlani  L 

Ervtn 

McCletlan 

Symington 

Grave! 

iietcair 

Welcker 

Hnnte 

Metzenhaum 

wmiaros 

NOT  VOTING — ft 

cook 

Humphrey 

lAithlu 

FoiJB 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senate  cannot 
and  Kill  not  proceed  until  order  Is  re- 
stored. Senators  will  please  take  their 
conversations  to  the  cloakroom. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 


INCREASED  U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  UcCLDBE.  Ur.  President,  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  action  by 


the  Senate  in  concurring  in  the  House 
amendments  to  S.  2665  on  July  25  be 
vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.tectioii.  11  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr,  President.  I  move 
Ut  concur  in  tlie  House  amendments  with 
iin  amendment  wiiich  is  at  tlie  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  line  4,  strike  out  "(b)  No  nile", 
and  Insert  "(b)  No  provision  of  any  law  In 
e;Tect  on  the  date  of  enactmeut  of  this  Act, 
and  no  rule,  .  .  ." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Later  in  the  day  the  following  pro- 
ceedings were  had  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  are  those  of 
us  here  that  are  very  much  concerned 
over  action  taken  earlier  today  on  S. 
2665,  which  is  the  legislation  relating  to 
the  International  Development  Agency. 
and  there  was  a  moiion  made  to  amend 
that  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  papers  on  S.  2665  be  held  pend- 
ing further  disposition  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  took  an 
active  part  in  the  proceedings  by  which 
this  bill  was  passed  last  Thursday,  We 
took  the  House  bill,  though  we  were  vio- 
lently against  some  parts  of  it,  expressly 
because  this  matter  had  to  be  settled  and 
concluded. 

Now  we  find  a  new  amendment  has 
been  suddenly  added. 

We  went  back  to  the  House,  which  re- 
quires new  vote  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
and  we  have  not  had  a  chance  to  pass 
on  it  here. 

There  may  be  some  explanation  which 
we  do  not  imderstand  now  at  all,  but  the 
tmanimous-consent  request,  it  seems  to 
me,  will  hold  the  matter  in  a  position  so 
there  should  be  no  prejudice  either  to 
Senator  McClure  or  to  anyone  else, 

I  do  believe  something  has  gone  wrong 
here,  and  this  would  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  that  it  is  properly  handled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  It  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  President,  I  Uivite  all  Senators  to 
study  the  existing  rules  on  impeachment 
trials  as  set  forth  in  the  1973  edition 
of  the  Senate  Manual,  beginning  with 
section  100  on  page  135,  and  I  hope  any 
Senator  having  cliange.s  to  suggest  or 
Ai'ecommendations  will  communicate 
■Jthem  to  the  Rules  Committee  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wilKthe 
Senator  yield  for  a  question?  V 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  When  does  the 
Rules  Committee  intend  to  start  hearings 
on  this  resolution? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Rules  Committee  has  a  meeting  sched- 
uled for  tomorrow.  We  will  discuss  this 
matter  and,  I  presume,  at  that  time 
it  win  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
subcommittee  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
the  Rules  Subcommittee,  and  I  would 
hope  they  would  start  action  on  this 
matter  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee hear  witnesses? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
the  Rules  Committee  will  hear  witnesses. 
However,  if  some  of  the  Senators  advise 
us  that  they  desire  to  pre-sent  witnesses, 
we  will  consider  that  at  that  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  meant  Senators  them- 
selves; will  the  Rules  Committee  hear  a 
Senator  who  asks  recognition  with  re- 
spect to  the  rules? 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  would  be  no 
question  but  what  we  would  be  happy  to 
hear  from  Senators  themselves. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  AU  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  this  is  purely  a  Senate  procedural 
matter. 

Mr  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  conect. 
It  is  a  Senate  procedural  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Therefore,  it  would 
be  advisable  that  only  Senators  appear 
as  witnesses  regarding  their  own  rules. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  Is  all  I  had  ref- 
erence tD. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  majority  leader,  and  that  Is 
what  I  had  in  mind  when  I  asked  the 
question, 

Mr,  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 


IMPEACHMENT  TRIAL  PRECEDENTS 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  unanimously  approved 
Senate  Resolution  370,  Introduced  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  on  be- 
half of  the  joint  leadership,  which 
charges  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  the  task  of  review- 
ing any  and  all  existing  rules  and  prec- 
edents that  apply  to  impeacliment 
trials,  with  a  view  to  recommending  any 
revisions  which  may  be  required  if  the 
Senate  Is  called  on  to  conduct  such  a 
trial. 

The  committee  is  Instructed  to  re- 
port back  no  later  than  September  1, 
1974  or  on  such  earlier  date  as  the  ma- 
jority or  minority  leader  may  designate. 


SCHOOL  FARE  SUBSIDY  FOR 
SCHOOLCHILDREN  WITHIN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  3477. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
3477)  to  amend  the  Act  of  August  9, 1955, 
relating  to  school  fare  subisidy  for  trans- 
portation of  schoolchildren  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  was  to: 

Strllte  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert:  That  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
fares  for  the  transportation  of  school(AUdrea 
in  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved 
August  9,  19&&  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  44-214a>, 
as  amended  by  an  Act  approved  October  18, 


1963,  and  by  an  Act  approved  August  ll. 
1971,  is  further  amended  by  deleting  "1974" 
and  .substituting  "1977". 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  or  any  rule  of  law,  nothing  in 
this  Act  (including  the  amendment  made 
by  this  Acti  shall  be  construed  as  limiting 
the  autliority  of  the  Couucil  ol  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enact  any  act  or  re^oltltion, 
after  January  2,  1975.  pursuant  to  the  DL-t- 
trlct  of  Columbia  Self-Oovernmcnt  and  Re- 
ot^ouliration  Act  with  respect  to  any  matter 
covered  by  this  Act. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
S.  3477. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  IS.  3792)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  and 
he  is  entitled  to  be  heard.  Senators  are 
asked  to  take  their  conversations  to  the 
cloakroom.  The  Senate  cannot  proceed 
until  it  is  in  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

Insert  the  follo\ving  new  title  at  the  end 
thereof: 
"TITLE  II— REGULATION  OP  HOLDING 
COMPANY  OBLIGATIONS 

"Src.  201.  (o)  Section  19(a|  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  (12  n.S.C.  461(a))  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  word  'means'  the  fol- 
lowing: 'and.  regardless  of  the  use  of  the 
proceeds'. 

"<b)  The  Elxth  sentence  of  Section  lS(g) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  'for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining funds  to  *3e  used  in  the  banking 
business*. 

"(0)  Section  SB  of  the  Federal  Home  Lo.tii 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  I42eb)  is  amended  as 
foUows: 

"(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  thereof  the  following  new  sent^inces: 
'The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  apply, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  to  an  obliga- 
tion Issued  by  an  affiliate  of  an  Institution 
which  Is  an  Insured  institution  as  defined  ia 
section  401(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
(12  tJ.S.C.  1724(a))  or  is  a  memtier  or  non- 
member  building  and  loan,  savings  and  loan, 
or  homestead  association,  or  cooperative 
bank,  or  member  savings  bank  other  than  a 
savings  'sank  Insured  under  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act.  The  Board  Is  authorized 
to  define  by  regulation  the  terms  used  in 
this  section.': 

"(2)  by  striking  'institution  subject  to  this 
section'  in  subsection  (b)  thereof  and  in- 
serting 'person  or  organization';  and 

"13)  by  striking  'nonmember  institution' 
and  'institution'  in  subsection  (c)  thereof 
and  inserting  'person  or  organization'  In 
both  places." 

Amend  the  title  clause  of  the  bill  to  read : 
"A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  clarify  the  authority 
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of  ihe  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  regulate 
notes  issued  by  bank  holding  companies. 
■3'lic  need  for  this  clarifying  amendment 
i-  prompted  by  the  recent  issuance  ol 
StJDO  million  in  notes  issued  by  Citicorp, 
the  parent  holding  company  of  Uie  First 
j>ationfll  City  Bank  of  Ne-y  York.  The 
I  .J  of  interest  on  these  notes  ts  set  inl- 
l!-iJ>-  at  9.7  percent  through  June  1, 1976. 
Tlic  notes  may  be  purchased  in  minimum 
cenominations  of  S5.000.  In  effect,  these 
r.oies  are  equivalent  Xo  a  2-year  certifl- 
r  itp  of  deposit  issued  by  n  commercial 
bank. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend.  The  Senate  is  not  in 
order,  and  the  Chair  solicits  the  coop- 
eration of  Senators,  and  staff  members, 
in  particular,  will  take  their  conv*ers,i- 
iions  to  the  cloakroom.  The  Senator  is 
entitled  to  be  heard  and  the  Chair  vUI 
insist  that  he  be  heard. 

The  Senator  from  WLsconsin  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Under  regulation  Q. 
the  i-ate  of  interest  on  2-year  bank  cei  - 
tificates  of  deposit  cannot  exceed  6  per- 
rent.  Thus  by  issuing  the  notes  through 
the  holding  company  rather  than  di- 
rectly, the  First  National  City  Bank  ha.s 
discovered  a  method  for  subverting  the 
entire  purpose  of  regulation  Q. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  precedent  is  left 
unchallenged  the  housing  industry  will 
suffer  a  devastating  blon'.  Housing  is  in 
a  depression.  Starts  are  down  by  over 
500,000  units  or  bj-  25  percent.  Not  only 
has  the  small  homebuilder  who  built  10. 
50,  100.  or  500  unit^  goinc  broke,  tlie 
tiants  of  the  indu-strv  Kaufman  and 
Broad.  Le\'itt  k  Sons,  and  the  Larwin 
Kioup,  among  othen;.  are  in  senous  fi- 
nancial straits. 

Then  pity  tlie  homebuya  More  Uian 
70  percent  of  American  families  are  now 
priced  out  of  the  new  home  market.  And 
Uie  fundamental  and  ovewhelmlng  rea- 
sons for  thi£  are  both  the  actions  and 
inactions  of  the  Gcveinment. 

Interest  rates  are  sky  high.  That  has 
priced  alma^^t  ever>'one  out  oi  the  market. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  this  will  really 
put  the  f.nal  nail  in  the  cofBn  in  the 
view  of  the  homcbuiidLig  indu-stry  itself 
and  the  saving.';  and   loan  institution';. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than  that. 

Fh^.  the  Federal  Rewrve  Board  re- 
fases  to  do  ans^ing  about  the  terrible 
coosequfcnces  on  housing  oi  its  policies. 
Ti^ht  money  means  a  housing  cnjnch. 
The  Federal  Reserve  knows  that.  But 
they  rifddly  refuse  to  act  to  relieve  the 
fact  that  houKina  take^  the  overwhelm- 
ing burdf-n  of  the  tiaht  money  polic^^ 

Second.  HUD  has  acted  in  an  iiTcspon- 
.vible  way  during  this  period.  Since  Jan- 
uary 2973  every  major  traditional  bous- 
ing program  has  been  under  morator- 
ium. There  has  been  only  a  trickle  of 
housinp.  In  the  1969-70  crunch,  the  fact 
that  irUD  was  building  snbaidized  hous- 
mc  prevented  a  rout.  Now  they  have 
heljied  bring  it  about  piling  moratorium 
on  top  of  hicfh-interest  rates  and  credit 
crunches.  There  is  nothing  they  could 
do  which  is  quite  so  stupid  and  quite  so 
wront'  as  they  have  done. 

In  addition,  they  were  vexy,  very  late 
in   piopoUns   any   alternative   program 


and  the  level  of  mismanagement  at  the 
Department  has  been  the  ba.sic  cause 
for  tlie  demise  of  some  of  their  bcit 
prourams. 

Congress,  loo.  hiis  been  inept.  We 
have  refused  to  hold  HUDs  feet  to  the 
fire.  Our  abJity  to  force  them  to  build 
sub^idi^ed  housing  was  lost  when  we 
caved  in  to  them  on  the  FHA  e.xtenslon. 
The-  House  has  buckled  under  to  the 
Pi-esident's  irresponsible  threat  of  a  veto 
of  n  broadly  ba.sed  housing  program.  And 
the  cities  and  States  are  so  anxious  to 
yet  their  community  development  and 
revenuc-shaiiug  money  they  are  pre- 
pared to  throw  housing  overboard. 

And  the  Piesident  in  saying  he  would 
veto  a  good  housing  bill  also  shares  in 
the  irresponsibility. 

What  we  need  is  housing — conven- 
tional hou.^ing.  public  housing,  home* 
ownership  pro&rams,  leased  housing,  and 
rehabilitaipd  housing.  We  need  them 
all. 

What  we  need  in  tliis  time  of  high-in- 
l*^ic-st  rates  is  some  intelligent  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
pa.se  the  effects  of  li^hi  money  on  hous- 
jn-.  Chairman  Burns  refuses  to  think 
about  that  and  ignoi-es  the  problem  al-^ 
most  entirely.  ' 

TYi\s  is  a  crisLs  and  we  need  action. 
I  call  upon  the  President.  HUD.  Con- 
rress.  and  the  Federal  Reserve  to  act 
pnd  to  act  now  before  the  housing  depres- 
sion brings  on  a  general  depression. 

The  magnitude  of  this  Issue  Is  seen 
clearly  in  an  article  from  the  business 
*;ection  of  last  Sunday's  New  York  Times 
entitled  "This  Housing  Slump  Cripples 
Even  the  Giants.'  by  Robert  A.  Wright. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  lull  at  this  point  in  the 
Rfcokc. 

There  bcina  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

iFrom  the  Nr*  York  Ttmes,  July  28,  1974] 
Tiiiii   Hci.-a.iKG    Slvhp   Cripples   Even   the 

. By  Robert  .VWrlglit) 

Los  ANti£i-ts, — A  money  cruncli.  home 
buildere  ha"e  learned,  always  hits  tbeir  In- 
duTtry  flr-'it.  So  tlie  present  bome-buDdtng 
■^lump  cftme  as  no  surprise — except  for  one 
Thing. 

"Tiie  difference  this  lime  Is  a  crisis  lu  con- 
i^timer  conSdenoe."  aavs  Eugene  S.  Rosenfeld. 
As  president  of  Kaufman  &  Bro«d.  Inc.,  the 
nation's  most  profitable  pubUcl;  bold  boroe- 
brl'idlng  concern,  be  has  closely  examined 
whnt  is  generally  conceded  lo  be  a  depression 
In  ihe  housing  industry. 

In  the  past  money  crunches  there  would 
be  a  T-emporary  impact."  Mr.  Rosenfeld  ex- 
plained. 'Now-  there  Is  so  much  unceruluty 
on  :he  part  of  consumers  about  blg-t!clcet 
pi'.rchaees  that  they  are  putting  them  off— 
at  the  .same  time  thi*t  we  have  rapidly  rlsinu 
prices." 

Everj  monf  V  crunch  since  the  end  of  World 
War  IT  has  seriousK-  aSected  the  nation's 
home  builders.  Tbeir  fragmented  industry 
ranges  from  one-man  construction  firms  to 
[;laiU  national  companies  like  Kaufman  & 
Broad  iprono-jnced  to  rhyme  with  "slowed") . 
It  Is  involved  across-the-board  In  land  ac- 
quisition, architecture,  construction,  sales 
and  finance. 

ThU  hou^iig  downturn  Is  the  worst  any- 
one remembers.  It  has  even  hurt  Kaufman 
&  Brood,  along  with  Jurt  about  every  other 
home  builder  in  the  nation. 


In  prtvlo:ts  hard  limes  for  housing — 
notably  during  the  1069-70  recession — K.  & 
B.  W3'=-  R>:;e  'o  weather  the  storm,  showing 
^ains  viven  r.io-st  builders  were  reporting 
l06»es.  Some  people  say  It  was  because  of 
mu^ii  r*.:eiii  iiianageuient;  others  say  tt  wns 
berju^e  o.'  n>a^ra^ed  accouutinfc.  (Mr.  Kos- 
t-nield  -i^iit-s  ;nat  no  one  has  proved  -sub- 
£.idnu\e  rtccountlug  case  against  the  com- 
pany I 

Whatever  the  case.  Kaufman  &  Broad  is 
reeliiii:  :rrm  The  present  slump.  Last  month 
the  compRiiy  reported  that  earnings  in  it.-: 
.?econ-;l  nstil  quarter,  ended  May  31.  plunged 
to  62S4,0O0  o."  1  ceui  a  share,  from  the  year- 
earlU."  Sc  •l-uiilllou.  or  32  cents  a  share. 

Although  salfs  edged  up  to  $64 .2- mil  I  ion. 
prof.i  ninrfins  suffered  because  climbing  in- 
terest r«:es  discouraged  home  buying,  forc- 
ing tr.e  company  to  carry  unsold  Inventory. 
Also  K-  A-  B  was  unable.  In  a  soft  naarket.  to 
pa.\s  cii  Ir.creased  costs  to  consumers. 

A  i.;i:<arot;;id  m  housing  that  Mr.  Rosen- 
Tc'.d  fcressw  in  March,  when  a  decline  in 
i;uert-<:  r£:es  tpiieared  to  be  in  the  offing,  in 
not  likely  'o  come  until  next  year,  he  said 
recently. 

If  the  w.^ndeikind  of  homebitilding  profii- 
ftbillty  u,  dcli'.g  so  poorly,  how  is  the  rest  of 
the  indusirv  iaring? 

Terr.'ile."  is  the  auswer  from  Nathaniel 
Ro^.  executi\  e  vice  president  of  the  National 
.Assocja::cn  of  Home  Builders. 

■  T:i;«  I'  far  and  away  the  worst  slnt-e  the 
Depres::ion  dayn."  says  Mr.  Rogg.  an  economist 
who  has  been  closely  Involved  with  the  hoos- 
i-ig  industry  since  arriving  In  ■Washington  in 
\Wi^.  'There  is  no  light  at  the  end  of  thi<^ 
iuni>el — not  given  the  current  tbrust  ol  the 
Goveriimeiit's  economic  policy:  tight  money  " 

The  f.q-.;ee2e  on  builders'  profits  begni] 
aVju;  s  :;ear  ago  when  money-marhet  rate*; 
began  fo  ri?e  along  with  the  cost  of  bulldinf: 
materials  Then  the  energy  crisis  and  supply 
shon.'.gc-  di^mpied  the  economies  of  t.he 
Westen:  world,  including  houalitg  operationr 
The  vaseline  5.carci;y  also  kept  cars  of  pro- 
spectixe  home  hunters  lu  their  garage^. 

La&L  year  &nw  ^veraJ  major  borne  bullder?- 
t;o  iu:o  -.he  red,  including  the  huge  ITT  Levtii 
A;  Soris  division  of  the  International  Tele- 
phone f.j!d  Telei-'raph  Corporation  and  ibe 
Loe  An ir-elef'- based  Larwin  Group.  Inc..  a  stib- 
sidtarv  oi  tlie  CNA  Financial  Corporation. 

I.T.T.  15  negotiating  with  WlUiam  J.  Leviit 
In  an  enor:  m>  mU  back  to  him  the  Lion^ 
I.'.laud-bLied  Uutldlug  Ciiterprlsc  It  acqtiircd 
five  yeurs  a^').  And  the  top  management  of 
the  Lrir^iin  Group,  which  reponed  a  ftS.i- 
mllllon  loss  for  this  year's  first  quarter.  lias 
been  a^nxsst  entirely  replaced  in  recent  week^. 

TT>e  once  hlgb-flylng  Ignited  States  Pinnn- 
clal  Corporation  of  San  Olego.  was  forced  Imo 
bftnkrtiptcy  last  year  after  it  ran  Into  ac- 
coun-.mc  dif-avreements  with  the  6ecuxltif: 
and  Exchange  Commission.  A  number  of 
apar;njent-houpe  builders  also  went  ihc 
bankr'.ip-cy  route. 

The  pc-.tern  for  this  houclng  downturn  i« 
more  or  lees  typical  of  those  In  the  post- 
war period  Inflation  pumps  up  not  only  the 
pric<.'  ('.'  poods  but  also  ibc  cost  of  Tnoney. 
industry,  fteekmg  to  expand  with  demand  and 
perhaps  to  build  m\eutorie8  against  further 
price  increases,  puis  pressure  on  capital  mar- 
kers, Iniereb'.  rates  soar. 

Witli  rlsir.g  rates  in  the  short-term  money 
n-.arkf.  ;\inds  are  drained  from  the  Institu- 
tion': that  tradltloally  flnanoe  construction 
and  mon^'ngc  loans — the  mutual  savliiffs 
banks  and  the  savings  and  loan  associations. 
These  lenders— limited  by  Government  regn- 
latton  it£  to  the  rates  of  interest  they  can 
offer  savers — lose  deposits  to  more  attractive 
shorT-teri«  mrjiif-y  market  investmcnta.  The 
cost  of  what  mortgage  money  Is  available 
rise«i. 

Commodity  and  labor  biflatlon  raises  the 
price  of  houses  tabotrt  1  per  cent  a  month  in 
The  ia<:t  year;,  higher  mortgage  rates  add  to 
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the  monthly  payments  and  more  families 
And  they  do  not  meet  the  financial  qualifi- 
cations to  obtain  a  loan  at  any  price. 

Alan  G.  Bortel.  Wefitem  director  oi  re- 
■esrch  for  the  James  Capel  &  Co.  division  of 
V/inmlll  Securities.  Inc.  estimates  that,  for 
i-a"!!  one-point  rise  in  mortgage  mtes.  250,- 
»W0  of  California's  seven  million  families  are 
(icalt  out  of  the  housing  markets.  At  the 
=anie  time  it  costs  builders  dearly  to  carry 
completed  but  unsold  housing. 

This  housing  cycle  tni-olvea  an  inflationary 
■ipirnl  of  unprecedented  severity,  one  that 
appears  to  be  beyond  the  abtllty  of  econo- 
inLsis  to  resolve.  It  certainly  has  yet  to  yield 
to  the  patented  remedies. 

Among  these  remedies,  wage  and  price 
controls  have  been  tried,  tampered  with, 
trampled  on  and  abandoned.  Bestrain- 
ing  the  money  supply  to  dampen  de- 
mand by  making  money  tight,  or  expensive, 
is  now  being  piu-sued.  The  other  traditional 
remedies,  a  balanced  Federal  budget  and  a 
tax  increase,  cannot  be  tried  now— there  is 
not  enough  time  in  the  case  of  the  budget, 
and  there  is  too  much  political  apprehen- 
sion in  the  case  of  taxes. 

"I'm  all  for  efforts  to  control  inflation." 
says  Mr.  Hogg  of  Hie  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders.  "You  can  hardly  argue 
against  motherhood.  But  you  can  argue  that 
this  Inflation  is  not  responsive  to  the  clas- 
sic remedies.  This  Inflation  is  geo-political. 
caused  55  percent  by  the  energy  crisis  and  30 
per  cent  by  food.  How  in  hell  can  tieht  monev 
help  that?" 

Noting  that  busjness  loons  rose  30  per 
cent  In  the  fij-st  aU  mouths  of  this  year  (or 
143  per  cent,  taking  In  nation  Into  account) . 
Mr.  Hogg  contends  that  inflation  affecu 
housing  In  a  special  way  and  that  the  hous- 
ing sector  therefore  needs  special  help  with- 
in the  over-aU  economy.  One  problem  Is  that. 
whUe  money  is  araUable  It  is  at  a  price  too 
dear  for  long-term  mortgage  borrowers. 

Pew  economists  deny  that  there  is  tremen- 
dous pent-up  demand  for  housing  People 
between  30  and  40  years  old  are  the  ones 
who  form  the  most  families  ajid  would  like  to 
buy  the  nwwt  home.<i.  Swollen  by  the  baby 
boom  that  followed  World  War  n,  this  seg- 
ment of  the  nation's  population  is  expand- 
ing by  five  million  people  during  this  decade 
Housing  economists  have  been  saying  for 
years  that  this  demand  will  take  an  average 


began  to  expand.  Today  Kaufman  A:  Brood 
calls  itself  the  "nation's  largest  multina- 
tional bousing  producer."  It  has  14  perma- 
nent divisions  producing  single-family  hous- 
ing in  suburban  areas  around  51  cities  In 
the  United  Suies.  Canada,  France  and  West 
Germany. 

Another  division  is  producini-  Mf-h-rlsc 
condominiums  in  New  Jersev.  and  si  ill 
another  sells  pre-cut  houses  nationally  to 
individuals  who  own  Jots. 

Kaufman  &  Broad  Assei  Management.  Inc.. 
managers  for  investors  7.205  tax  shelter  units 
m  55  states.  Tlie  Sun  Life  In.^urance  Com- 
pany of  America,  acquired  in  November.  1971, 
writes  life,  accident  and  health  insurance 
policies  and  annvittles  and  has  been  pro- 
viding an  increasingly  larger  share  of  com- 
pany revenues  and  Income.  In  the  fiscal  vear 
ended  last  Nov.  30.  Sim  Life  accounted'  for 
16.6  per  cent  of  total  unconsolidated  revenues 
of  $317,041,000  and  20  8  per  cent  of  gro-^s  In- 
come totaling  (7,340.000. 

Mr.  Rosenfeld.  like  Mr.  Broad  a  ceriifled 
public  accountant,  estimates  that  Sun  Life 
will  provide  65  to  75  per  cent  of  this  year's 
pre-tax  earnings. 

The  tousie-headed  Mr.  Rosenfeld.  now  40 
years  old.  Joined  the  company  \n  1&63  as 
controller  of  the  Southern  California  divi- 
sion. By  Jajiuary,  1969.  he  bad  worked  bis 
way  up  to  president. 

Mr.  Broad,  also  40  years  old,  turned  over 
Ihe  title  of  chief  executive  officer  to  Mr. 
Rosenfeld  last  January  and,  as  chairman. 
de^-ote«  his  working  time  to  planning  and 
overseeing  Sun  Life. 

Mr.  Katifman  has  not  been  active  in  the 
company  management  for  about  five  yearv, 
but  he  remains  vice  chairman  of  the  board. 
Neither  Mr.  Broad  nor  Mr.  Kaufman  own  a 
controlling  Interest  In  the  company. 

Mr.  Rosenfeld's  strategy  now  is  one  of 
working  to  tighten  financial  controls  and 
increase  profit  mai^lns.  The  company  sold 
some  of  its  mobile-home  operations  last  vear 
and  Is  arranging  to  sell  the  rest.  In  the  last 
fiscal  quarter  it  sold  Its  Leisure  Industries 
vacation-home  subsidiary.  The  deal  reduced 
earnings  by  «2.8-mlllion. 

Criticism  of  the  company's  accounting 
methods  (as  well  as  those  of  other  housing 
companlesi  still  continues  from  some 
quaners  but  is  dismissed  by  Mr.  Rosenfeld 
--  "nothing  substantive." 


lor  (i:i  example  of  how  management  goofed. 
Mr  Rc^enfeld  replied:  "Too  much  luveniorj. 
We  were  looking  to  higher  volume  when  we 
purchased  mo^i  of  tJiis  land  In  1973." 

The  company  is  continuing  to  aell  un- 
needed  laud  pitrticularly  in  the  Middle  We«t. 
iLUd  some  o:  n  is  being  sold  at  a  loss.  But  Mr 
Rosenielrt  snjd  the  company  had  not  been 
forced  into  canceling  or  abandoning  aiu 
proje-jl*. 

ICaiunuin  &  Broad's  operaUng  policy  i=  not 
to  build  on  speculation  but  on  orders  fiikd 
irom  model'.  However.  Mr.  Rosenfeld  ac- 
knowledged that,  because  of  cancellations, 
the  company  has  a  total  of  some  175  com- 
pleted unsold  homes  In  several  tracts  on 
1.^11?  Island  and  another  in  New  Jersey. 

We  re  !>«lling  them  off  about  three  or  lour 
a  week  now.  and  xe're  not  lowermg  pricca  to 
do  ii."  he  -said. 

A  retrenchment  at  Kaufman  &  Broad  i? 
nut  a  case  of  "being  desperate  to  get  liquid. 
"s  or.e  reporter  wrote  recently."  said  Mr. 
Rosenfeld  It  i*  a  matter  of  being  well-posi- 
tioued  Tor  what  be  sees  as  "a  strong  recovery 
year  in  1S75  ' 

Some  observers  of  the  bousing  tudustn*  see 
us  slump  as  a  longer-term  problem  than  Mr 
Rosenfeld  indicates  It  is. 

It  13  difficult  to  generalize  about  the  In- 
du*.tr>  bemuse  much  depends  on  local  mar- 
kets and  because  the  industry  is  fragmented 
Kaufman  &  Broad,  for  example,  is  among  the 
biggest  ill  ine  field  but  buUds  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  all  the  bousing  In  the  United  States 
Most  buUders  are  smalt  privately  beld  com- 
panies. 

The  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers ha«  75,S32  members,  and  many  builders 
are  not  among  them.  But  the  associations 
Mr  Bogg  is  Dot  alone  In  tbe  belief  that  the 
housing  industry  needs  special  help. 

Mr.  Rogg  declared:  "We  have  not  yet  felt 
the  full  brunt  of  the  sitimllon.  If  the  Ad- 
ministration continues  its  tight-money 
stance,  the  housing  industry  will  need  some 
mandatory  allocation  of  credit,  such  as  bank 
resenes  against  real  estate  or  a  direct  credit 
control  ■■ 

Otljerwiw.  Mr.  Kogg  predicted,  "the  bomb- 
ing aspirations  of  Americans  »-ir.  li*ve  to  he 
sa'Tificed  for  some  time  to  come  " 

As  the  5quee2e  has  Intenslflcd.  there  Is  in- 
creasing talk  in  the  Industry  about  extend- 
ing mortgage  terms  to  40  or  50  years  to  low^r 


^t  n  c  _<!..       .  -.-.-^^  'I'll  stand  by  our  accounting  c%*erT  time.'  .,  ,    -  -^  " — 

of  2.5  million  housing  starts  a  year  to  satisfy,     be  said.  "First  of  all.  we  were  a  hljrti  flvinV     ""'""»^V  payments  and  to  bring  more  fam 
This  Isa  rate  reached  only  infrequently  by  an      stock,  and  a  lot  of  this  was  Just  the  kind  of     *"*'  '"*°  ^*  constantlv  Inftatine  market 
t       ,^.         ,.  ^_.        .       ..  jj^^g  jjjjp  ^^  expect  in  that  situation.  And 

then  there  was  a  lot  of  easv  hindsight,  where 
it  was  said.  'You  see.  they  didn't  make  money 
on  this  and  tbcy  had  it  on  their  balance 
sheet,"  •' 

Kaiifman  &  Broad  is  no  high  fiver  these 
days.  Its  stock  is  trading  below  $4  a  share 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  where  it 
once  floated  In  the  mld-50's.  And  Mr.  Rosen- 
feld is  tightening  up  financial  control  as  part 
of  his  Internal  plan. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  company  growth  that  re- 
quires the  new  controls,  said  Mr.  Rosenfeld 
"When  -we  were  smaller,  we  had  a  good 
feeling  for  what  ever>body  was  doing,"  he 
said.  "I  could  tell  whether  they  Di-ere  mak- 
ing money,  not  by  looking  at  the  books  but 
by  seeing  them  in  the  field.  Now  it  is  more 
difficult  front-line  decisions." 

The  keystone  of  the  new  controls  is  a  re- 
quirement tliat  has  division  controllers  re- 
porting directly  to  the  corporate  controller 


industry  that  exioects  well  below  2  miUlon 
starts  this  year.  And  some  estimates  of  the 
1974  total  are  as  low  as  i  .5  mfiUon  units 

Given  all  that,  Mr.  Rosenfeld  of  Kaufman 
&  Broad  Is  quick  to  say  that  he  Is  "not  de- 
pressed."  He  commented:  "W«Te  Just  not 
having  a  good  year.  ITa  embarrassed  and  un- 
happy—not depressed.  We7I  have  a  good  year 
next  year,  and  we're  working  twice  as  hard 
to  achieve  tbal." 

H»  declared:  "We're  still  a  very  suong 
company.  Our  management  Is  still  Intact  We 
have  the  largest  net  worth  l»178-mltlIonI 
in  the  Industry.  We'ie  got  »SO-million  of 
unused  bank  credit.  We've  got  pre-arranged 
mortgage  financing  to  last  us  through  the 
year," 

The  company  %lr.  Rosenfeld  Is  talking 
about  was  founded  17  years  ago  In  a  rather 
casual  way.  EU  Broad,  chairman,  had  be- 
come, at  age  20.  the  youngest  man  ever  to 
pass    Mli-higan*s    C.P.A.     examination      He 


the  constantly  Inflating  market 
There  is  renewed  talk  about  variable  in- 
terest-rate mortgages  that  would  move  up 
and  down  with  the  money  market  But  lend- 
ers are  reluctant  to  offer  sMcb  an  Instrumen* 
with  rates  so  high,  and  experiments  Indicate 
that  buyers  dislike  the  Idea  when  rates  are 
low.  And  there  Is  talk  of  additional  &ub«!dlzed 
Government  aid. 

But  few  observers  expect  much  action  on 
the.*e  fronts  Even  If  .some  belp  should  come. 
few  expect  It  to  have  much  impart  soon  In 
the  housing  market. 

Mr.  Bortel  of  Wlnmlll's  James  Capri  divi- 
sion comments;  "I  dont  know  what  kind  oT 
pboenbc  "111  rise  from  the  ashes  of  the  bous- 
ing indmtry.  Right  now  the  sUver-lining  de- 
partment \s  hard  to  find." 


started  a  private  accmintlng  practice  In  of-  *^  headquarters  bistead  of  reporting  through 

flee  space  provided  by  Donald  Kaufman    a  ^'^'**°"  presidents,  as  was  done  previously. 

young   Detroit   home   builder    In   January  *^^^   reason   for   this   Is   that    we   wont 

1957.  the   two  men  pooled  C25,ooo  to  form  P"'""^  °' ""'"^'c"'"  M'- Rosenfeld  said. 'It's 

tl«  Kaufman  4  Broad  Building  Companv  "°^  ^  question  of  cheating— its  a  question 

They  did  well  from  the  beglnninE    and  ui-'  ^    shading.  I  don't  want  our  division  presi- 

Broad  never  turned  back  ^"*^  ^  '"'  accountants.  I  want  them  to  be 

The  company  went  public,  moved  its  head-  ''^UT^S^'^U^a  .«irt  ,>,  . 

quarters   to   Loa    AnA»i«    ir,    ,*,-   k1^!«.  ^-  «o*enre3d  said  that  management,  not 

iiiihem    c-J^J^^Il      .           *   booming  outside  economic   factors,   has  to  take   the 

southern    California    housing    market    and  blame  for  some  of  K.  &  Bs  problems   A.sked 

CXX 1630— Part  IB 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I  a-^k 
unanimou?  con.sent  tiiat  the  statement 
of  Mi*.  Thomas  R.  Bomar.  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wa^  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RpcoKo,  as  foHow-s: 
SiATEMENT  or  Thomas  H.  Bo  mar   on   RH 

158CT  BtiFORE  THT  CoMjjrrrcE  ON  Banking 

AND  CCTREN-CT 

Mr.  Chairman  and  iklembers  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  ;ippreci.ite  the  opportunity  on  be- 
hoir  of  (he  Fedeial  Home  Loon  Batik  Board 
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to  present  Us  views  on  a  bill  "To  amend  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  to  pro- 
vide for  the  regulation  of  the  Issuance  and 
sale  of  debt  obligations  by  banfc  holding 
compauies  and  their  subsidiaries."  Wlule  the 
eiTecr.  of  the  bill  is  extremely  broad.  Its 
apparent  genesis  and  aim  is  to  deal  with  pro- 
posed issuances  of  floating  rate,  low  denom- 
ination, redeemable  notes  by  banJc  holding 
(ompanies  to  the  general  public. 

Tlie  Board  believes  that  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced ts  broader  than  necessar>'  to  accom- 
plish Its  Intended  purpose.  The  bill  la  too 
.•iweeptng  in  that  it  would  grant  authority 
to  regulate  the  xise  of  the  proceeds  of  these 
issuances,  any  term  of  cliese  issuances,  and 
the  advertising,  promoilon  and  underwrit- 
ing techniques  to  be  employed  in  their  Issu- 
imce.  distribution  and  sale.  The  Board  oIko 
considers  11  inappropriate  for  this  agency  to 
become  Involved  in  such  great  detail  with 
the  regulation  of  commercial  banks  since  the 
Congress  by  statute  has  given  that  responsi- 
bility to  other  financial  regulatory  agencies. 

If  the  Committee  Intends  to  stop  bank 
holding  companies  from  Issuing  obligations 
that  compete  directly  wlib  savings  accounts. 
It  would  appjear  that  there  are  two  alterna- 
tive procedures  which  would  be  preferable. 
Tint,  the  Committee  might,  declare  by  let- 
ter of  Us  Chairman  or  by  formal  resolution 
of  the  Bouse  that  the  existing  provisions  of 
Section  19  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  con- 
tain sufficient  authority  to  subject  bank. 
holding  company  Issuances  to  rate  control 
limitations  without  regard  to  the  use  of  pro- 
ceeds. Second,  the  Committee  might  adopt  a 
more  limited  statutory  amendment,  specif- 
ically directed  to  the  type  of  Issuances  ciu-- 
rently  proposed  by  bank  holding  companies. 
Such  an  amendment  could  be  limited  to 
parent  bank  Holding  company  debt  obliga- 
tions having  an  effective  maturity  of  less 
than  seven  years  and  provide  for  their  defl- 
Kltton  as  deposits  of  the  subsidiary  bank. 

Whichever  way  the  Committee  chooses  to 
handle  this  Immediate  bank  holding  com- 
pany problem,  I  am  sure  It  Is  recognized  that 
such  a  solution  will  deal  only  with  a  small 
perceDtago  of  the  potential  Issuers  of  such 
obligations.  There  are  many  potential  Is- 
suers in  the  market  other  than  bank  holding 
oxnpanies  such  as  public  utilities  and  In- 
dustrial and  manufacturing  corporations. 
The  assets  of  these  corporations  dwarf  the 
assets  of  bank  holding  companies. 

We  understand  these  borrowings  will  be 
uaed  ta  large  part  to  replace  or  supplement 
existing  commercial  paper  borrowings.  If 
we  measure  potential  issues  in  terms  of  the 
relative  slae  of  the  commercial  paper  market, 
bank  holding  companies  have  approximately 
$7  billion  ta  commercial  paper  or  only  about 
IS":;-  of  a  market  that  reaches  over  $45  bil- 
lion. 

This  development,  rather  than  being  iso- 
lated, Is  one  in  a  series  of  events  over  recent 
years  which  cause  serious  threats  to  the 
thrift  Industry.  Bank  holding  company  bor- 
rowings of  this  type  have  some  merits.  For 
savers,  they  present  an  alternative  Invest- 
ment. For  bank  holding  companies,  thc-^ 
would  also  appear  to  be  beneflts.  Howeve.', 
the  thrift  industry  is  largely  unable  to  com- 
pete with  borrowings  of  this  type.  The  is- 
suance of  a  large  volume  of  such  obligations 
will  further  threaten  thrift  institutions  and 
contribute  to  an  even  greater  decline  In  the 
home  building  industry.  Tliese  developments 
widen  the  gap  between  the  public's  housing 
needs  and  Its  availability. 

Let  me  turn  your  attention  to  the  basic 
problem.  Thrift  institutions  are  unable  to 
compete  due  to  statutory  constraints  which 
limit  their  investments  almost  exclusively 
to  home  loans.  They  have  done  their  Job 
well  and  provided  sufSclent  funds  to  help 
make  Americans  the  best  housed  people  in 
the  world. 


The  magnitude  of  their  success  In  doing 
the  Job  that  needed  to  be  done  is  proportion- 
ate to  these  problems.  Low  rate  long-term 
home  mortgages  originated  in  the  past  wlU 
remain  In  the  portfolios  of  thrift  Institutions 
for  many  years.  There  mortgages  produce  the 
major  portion  of  savings  and  loan  Income. 
Thus.  It  is  clear  that  during  periods  such 
as  we  are  now  experiencing,  savings  and  loans 
have  inadequate  capacity  to  produce  suf- 
ficient income  to  compete.  For  example,  the 
Initial  rat*  on  a  proposed  bank  holdmg  of- 
fering was  announced  at  9.7'-.  The  average 
current  yield  on  S&L  long  term  mortgage 
portfolios  Is  only  7.3';.  Thus.  S&L's  are  at 
a  severe  competitive  disadvantage. 

The  Board  is  providing  support  for  housing 
at  record  levels,  and  we  are  grateful  that  we 
have  this  capacity.  However,  no  support 
mechanism  can  make  up  for  major  funda- 
mental liiadequacies  in  our  free  market  s>-s- 
tem. 

Iiuiation  is  the  primary  cause  of  our  prob- 
lem. The  very  existence  of  a  thrift  Industry 
and  an  adeqviate  supply  of  reasonably  priced 
mortgages  are  Inconsistent  with  the  rate  of 
inflation  existing  today  in  our  country.  This 
is  especially  true  when  undue  reliance  is 
placed  upon  monetary  policy  to  correct  the 
problem  as  is  now  the  case.  Reducing  the  rate 
of  inflation  must  be  our  number  one  domes- 
tic priority,  and  I  submit  that  we  have  the 
ability  to  do  It. 

We  know  that  getting  the  rate  of  inflation 
to  acceptable  levels  is  likely  to  take  a  period 
of  years.  Even  when  inflation  Is  under  con- 
trol, we  will  etui  have  variations  in  Interest 
rates.  In  order  to  overcome  the  type  of  diffi- 
culty we  are  now  experiencing  and  to  pro- 
duce a  lasting  solution,  we  need  to  expand 
thb  capacities  of  thrift  Institutions.  S&Ls 
muse  have  the  ability  to  adjust  their  income 
much  more  rapidly  and  to  balance  the  struc- 
ture of  their  assets  and  llabUltles.  Specifl.- 
cally,  the  Board  recommends  tliat  thrift  in- 
stltutloiu  be  allowed  consumer  loan  powers. 
unsecured  construction  loans  to  builders, 
greater  capacity  to  invest  in  debt  securities, 
checking  accounts,  family  trust  powers  and 
other  powers  needed  to  accomplish  this 
objective. 

Although  such  new  investment  powers 
would  reduce  the  thrift  Industry's  percentage 
investment  in  housmg,  its  capacity  to  attract 
more  savings  deposits  would  be  Increased 
and.  though  the  percentage  investment  may 
be  smaller,  the  actual  dollar  investment  m 
housing  may  well  be  larger. 

This  would  be  a  good  twglnnlng.  However, 
there  is  also  a  critical  need  for  responsible 
variable  rate  mortgages  and  for  access  to 
long-term  funds  supported  by  mortgages.  In 
this  connection,  the  Board  needs  authority 
to  permit  Federal  savings  and  loans  flexi- 
bility with  respect  to  State  tisury  laws.  Na- 
tional banks  currently  are  not  limited  solely 
to  rates  permitted  by  such  laws. 

Greater  consumer  powers,  variable  rate 
mortgages,  and  longer  term  funds  to  support 
long-term  mortgages  will  give  savings  and 
loans  the  capacity  they  need  to  remain  com- 
mitted to  houstag  while  competing  In  a  free 
market. 

Changing  the  S&Ls  Industry's  financial 
structure  will  take  several  years  due  to  the 
over  *200  billion  of  long-term  low  rate  mort- 
gages which  It  currently  holds.  It  Is  im- 
portant that  we  begin  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  are  long  overdue. 

In  order  to  continue  to  provide  afl'ordable 
bousing  funds  during  this  adjustment 
period,  the  S&L  Industry  will  need  various 
forms  of  assistance.  We  have  used  saving  rate 
differentials  and  tax-preferences.  Both  have 
a  limited  and  rapidly  declining  value.  It 
would  appear  these  support  measures  though 
their  value  is  lessened  must  be  continued  for 
the  value  they  have  for  a  while  longer.  In 
addition,  we  need  to  Implement  additional 
temporary  support  meastirea  to  supplement 


our  proven  method  of  Board  support.  This 
may  involve  the  use  of  appropriated  funds. 

lu  summary,  the  Board  believes  the  Com- 
mittee can  stop  bank  holding  companies 
from  Issuing  securities  which  directly  com- 
pete witli  savings  accounts  more  simply  than 
is  proposed.  Yet.  bank  holding  companies  are 
only  a  small  part  of  the  potential  issuers  of 
thehe  5eciu"iilea. 

The  primary  problem  Is  Indatlon.  It  is 
essential  that  we  get  this  problem  solved. 

In  order  to  deal  effectively  with  the  lack  of 
S&L  competitive  capacity.  It  Is  important 
that  we  authorize  additional  operating  capa- 
bilities. In  the  Interim,  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  assist  the  thrift  industry's  commit- 
ment to  housing  with  appropriated  funds 
until  thrift  Uistitutlons  have  time  to  make 
full  use  of  new  powers  and  are  able  to  com- 
pete cifectlvely  in  a  free  market. 

Time  has  not  permitted  us  to  obtain  the 
advice  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  as  to  the  relationship  of  this  testi- 
mony to  the  Administration's  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Billions  of  dollars  In 
deposits  can  be  siphoned  away  from 
thrift  institutions  and  into  large  bank 
holding  companies.  Since  thrift  institu- 
tions— savings  and  loan  associations  and 
mutual  savings  banks — supply  the  bulk 
of  mortgage  credit,  the  average  home 
buj'er  will  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  a  home  loan  if  bank  holding  com- 
panies are  free  to  circumvent  regula- 
tion Q. 

Unless  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Reser\e  Board  to  regulate  bank  holding 
company  borrowing  is  clarified,  other 
large  bank  holding  companies  will  fol- 
low suit.  Several  bank  holding  companies 
have  already  announced  they  plan  to  is- 
sue holding  company  notes  similar  to 
the  Citicorp  notes.  Financial  experts  say 
this  type  of  borrowing  could  approach 
$10  billion. 

At  a  time  when  mortgage  Interest 
rates  have  reached  their  highest  level 
since  the  Civil  War,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  homebuilding  industry  is  taking  a 
nosedive,  we  can  111  afford  another 
crippling  blow  to  the  achievement  of  our 
national  housing  goals.  My  amendment 
would  make  it  clear  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  does,  indeed,  have  the 
authority,  imdcr  1969  legislation,  to 
regulate  the  rate  of  interest  on  holding 
company  borrowing  regardless  of  the  in- 
tended use  of  the  proceeds.  I  should 
point  out  that  my  amendment  provides 
the  Board  with  discretionary  authority 
to  regulate  holding  company  notes. 

It  does  not  mandate  it.  It  gives  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  the  authority  if 
it  wishes  to  do  so,  when  it  thinks  It  is 
necessary  to  act.  The  Board  would  have 
the  flexibility  to  judge  the  particular 
circumstances  to  decide  whether  regula- 
tion were  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  a  legit- 
imate argument  can  be  made  that  the 
small  saver  Is  entitled  to  a  fair  rate  of 
return  on  his  savings.  There  is  no  doubt 
tliat  limitations  on  the  rates  of  interest 
payable  on  savings  deposits  has  worked 
an  inequity  on  small  savers.  Nonetheless. 
Congress  has  made  the  judgment  that 
regulation  Q  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
stability  of  thrift  institutions  and  the 
supply  of  mortgage  credit  until  longer 
term  reforms  can  be  enacted.  As  long 
as  we  have  regulation  Q  on  the  books. 
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I  believe  it  should  apply  equally  to  all 
nnancial  institutions  and  to  all  forms 
of  borroviing.  whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly through  holding  company  affili- 
uCes.  If  we  want  to  repeal  regulation  Q 
then  let  us  do  it  directly.  However,  if  we 
feel  Llmt  regulation  Q  still  serves  a  pur- 
pose, tlien  let  us  not  peitnit  its  selective 
dismantlement  by  large  bank  holding 
companies. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  Senator  Macnusoh  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presideut.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyS£.>. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  must  rise  and  object 
to  this  amendment  being  offered  by  the 
Senator  fi<am  Wisconsin  on  the  Export 
.Administration  Act.  The  issue  that  he  is 
raising  by  his  amendment  is  one  that  has 
already  been  subjected  to  hearings  \x- 
fore  the  Subcomiolttee  on  Financial  In- 
stituctoos,  of  which  I  am  chairman.  I 
recognize  ihe  strong  feelings  that  my 
able  colleague  from  Wisconsin  has.  but  I 
think  that  the  sense  of  urgency  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  scene  right  now. 

The  Citicorp  Issue  of  $650  million  is  al- 
ready', as  one  might  say,  out  of  the  bam. 
The  Chase  offering  of  $200  million  will 
also  not  be  redeemable  until  June  of 
1976.  The  Crocker  Bank  and  the  Mellon 
Bank,  with  the  lestser  issues,  are  under- 
way. 

I  woiild  assure  my  colleague  on  tlie 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  that  I  shall  recommend — I 
liave  already  had  conversations  with  our 
chairman — that  at  oui'  meeting  on  Au- 
gtist  8,  that  his  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  a  matter  of  Issue,  or  a  question 
to  be  decided  In  executive  session  with 
all  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
there. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  tliat.  I 
would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that 
this  ts  a  matter  of  the  greatest  urgency. 
The  Senator  has  just  made  my  point  for 
me.  The  fact  is  that  It  Is  not  just  Citi- 
corp. There  is  a  whole  series  of  other 
banks  rushing  to  get  In  the  gate.  I  think 
it  Is  most  important  that  we  act  very 
promptly. 

As  I  say,  this  is  not  something  that 
will  mandate  action  by  the  Pederal  Re- 
serve. It  will  merely  allow  them  to  pierce 
the  coiTMrate  veil,  recognizing  that  the 
holding  company  i.';  nothing  but  an 
asency  to  do  what  the  bank  could  not 
do  under  regulations.  Simply  to  give  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  that  kind  of  au- 
thority. It  seems  to  me.  is  the  very  least 
we  can  do  to  protect  an  Industry  that 
really  has  its  back  against  the  wall. 

As  I  pointed  out.  the  big  companies  are 
in  trouble  and  the  small  companies  are 
dying  like  flies. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  further? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  McINTVRE.  I  Just  say  tliat  Uie 
Issue  is  not  quite  as  simple  as  my  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin  makes  it  out  to 
be.  This  Is  an  Innovative  type  of  security 
that  begins  to  give  a  break  to  the  small 
investor.  But  I  would  assure  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  if  he  win  wltlidraw, 


recede  on  this  amendment,  on  August  8. 
we  will  have  a  full  opportunity  in  the 
executive  session  to  discuss  it  thoroughly. 
It  may  very  well  be  that  I  shall  side 
with  the  Senator  frcoi  Wisconsin  in  bis 
position  which  he  so  well  and  so  ably 
argues. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  very  much.  I  shall 
accede  to  his  request.  Before  I  do.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  ask  a  few  questions  about 
this  amendment.  It  does  seem  to  me  to 
be  a  rather  dangerous  approach.  I  have 
had  numerous  communications  from 
savings  institutions  in  my  own  State  in 
this  regard,  indicating  that  they  expect 
a  further  outflow,  and  there  already  has 
bee-i  a  tremendous  outflow  from  savings 
and  loan  institutions  which  have  had 
capital  available  in  the  past  for  home- 
building  and  similar  types  of  endeavor. 

I  have  also  heard  tliat  there  has  been 
anticipated  a  possible  issue  of  this  type 
by  a  mutual  savings  bank,  I  think  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  by  using  this  same 
device.  The  Senator  said  it  is  going  to  be 
wholly  discretionary  with  the  Federal 
Reserve.  Unfortunately,  the  attitudes  I 
have  had  indicated  to  me  offhand  from 
the  Treasury'  Department,  and  perhaps 
also  reflected  in  the  Federal  Reserve, 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  do  regard  this 
type  of  issue,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  said,  as  an  mtercsting,  in- 
novative new  device.  It  may  be,  but  I 
think  It  is  a  pretty  dangerous  one.  Con- 
giess  should  address  Federal  interest  rate 
ceilings  and  related  laws  comprehensive- 
ly in  the  near  future,  but  until  this  can  be 
done  it  seems  unwise  to  permit  this  t>'Pe 
of  issue  to  contribute  to  an  even  deeper 
housing  depression. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  decision  should 
be  left  wholly  up  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Pedeml  Reserve  whether  or  not,  under 
certain  circumstances,  they  are  going  to 
apply  this  regulation.  They  do  not  really 
have  the  responsibility  for  the  problem 
with  which  I  am  concerned  and  with 
which  the  Senator's  amendment  is  con- 
cerned, which  is  tile  availability  of  capi- 
tal for  housing  construction  purposes. 
That  is  not  really  their  primars'  concern. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  I  just  could  not  agree 
with  him  more,  and  I  would  like  to  make 
this  resolution  much  stronger.  Unfor- 
tunately. I  am  not  sui'e  we  can  even  get 
tills  resolution  adopted.  When  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Governor,  Governor  Hol- 
land, who  apparently  has  been  given 
some  discretion  in  this  area,  appeared 
before  the  committee,  he  mdlcated  that 
he  thought  it  was  premature  to  offer  this 
resolution  even  before  the  Congress,  let 
alone  to  have  the  Federal  Reserve  act  on 
it.  I  would  like  to  do  sometlung  much 
more  forceful.  I  would  like  to  prevent 
this  kind  of  action  by  Citicorp  and  other 
corporations — as  the  Senator  said,  it 
might  not  be  confined  to  banks — from 
absolutely  draining  funds  out  of  tlie 
housing  indusify  ao  that  we  have  even 
a  worse  depi'ession  than  we  have  now. 
But  I  think  we  liave  to  take  the  prac- 
tical kind  of  action.  If  the  Senator  knows 
of  a  way  in  which  we  can  have  a  strong- 
er measure,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  bring 


tliat  up  at  the  markup  session  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  on  August  B,  or  to  press 
It  through  more  quickly  if  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
comments.  I  think  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  we  do  act  quickly',  because 
I  would  just  point  out  that  millions  of 
dollars  are  being  underwritten  right  nou 
Contracts  with  Citicorp  and  Chase  liave 
already  been  written,  and  one  i-ssue  lias 
gone  to  the  public,  as  I  understand  it. 
Once  tliat  is  done,  I  believe  under  the 
Constitution  there  is  a  richt  of  contract 
with  which  one  cannot  interfere. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  cannot  touch 
Citicorp  now,  we  cannot  touch  Chase 
Manhattan,  we  cannot  touch  Crocker 
and  oUiers.  All  we  can  do  Is  try  to  pre- 
vent an  enormous  spread,  resulting  in  as 
much  as  tlo  bilUon,  going  into  this 
means  of  raising  money. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  appreciate  the  Senators, 
comments,  and  I  certainly  agree  that 
this  calls  for  early  action. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
f  I'om  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  I  wiUidraw  my  amend- 
ment, with  the  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  given 
me,  that  we  win  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  It  at  the  markup  that  the  Sen- 
ale  Committee  on  Bankmg.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  will  engage  in  on  August  8. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment, which  is  at  the  desk.  That  Is  the 
amendment  relating  to  review  by  the 
PEA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  farther  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dl'rpensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCEK.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the  Recobh. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  after  line  8.  of  the  bui,  livsert 
the  following  new  subsection; 

-(d)  Section  5(a)  of  tb«  Act  la  furttier 
amended  by  tbe  f<rilowlng  at  tb*  end  tbcreof: 

"In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Cammer^^e 
shall  consult  vltb  the  FEA  to  determine 
whether  monitoring  under  section  4  of  Uje 
Act  t£  warranted  with  respect  to  exports  or 
IdcllUles.  machinery  or  equipment  norauilly 
and  principally  used,  or  Intended  to  be  used. 
In  the  production,  conrer^lon  or  traneporta- 
tion  of  fuels  and  energy  (except  nuclear 
energy! .  Including  but  not  limited  to.  drUllnp 
ngs,  platforms  and  equipment;  petroleum 
reAneries.  natural  gas  processing,  liqucfica- 
tion  ar,d  gasiflcatlcn  plants;  faculties  for 
prod-L^clion  of  synthetic  natural  gas  or  syn- 
thetic crude  oil:  oil  and  gar  pipelines,  pump- 
ing stations  and  associated  equipment;  and 
vessels  for  transporting  oU.  gas.  coal  and 
other  fuels." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  self-explanatory.  The 
pending  amendment  would  simply  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  con- 
sult tvith  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
monitoring  under  section  4  of  the  act  is 
warranted  with  respect  to  the  export  of 
facilities,  machinery,  or  equipment  nor- 
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mally  or  principally  used  or  intended  to 
be  used  in  the  production,  conversion,  or 
transiwrtation  of  fuels  and  energy. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  reason  for 
this  amendment  Is  very  simple.  We  have 
been  reading  in  the  newspapers  about 
the  export  of  drilling  equipment,  drilling 
11S5,  and  supporting  equipment  to  coun- 
tries that  in  the  past,  at  least,  have  cut 
off  oil  to  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr,  President,  that 
at  a  minimum  there  should  be  a  proper 
consultation  before  any  of  that  equip- 
ment is  exported. 

The  great  tragedy  in  the  energy  field  is 
that  since  last  year,  production  in  the 
United  States  is  declining  in  oil.  One 
of  the  basic  reasons,  as  I  argued  v,'hen  we 
had  a  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  the  Emergency  Energy 
Act,  is  the  lack  of  drilling  equipment  and 
drilling  rigs. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  wrong  for  the 
United  States  to  be  permitting  the  ex- 
port of  drilling  rigs  and  equipment 
when  we  are  in  short  supply  here.  If  we 
can  better  marshal  our  own  resources  in 
this  area,  obiiously  we  can  speed  up  our 
production,  help  our  economy,  help  the 
International  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem, and  all  ramificatiotis  involved  in 
being  dependent  upon  coimtries  outside 
the  United  States  for  sources  of  our 
energy. 

Mr,   PACKWOOD,  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON,  I  yield, 
Mr.   PACKWOOD,   As   I  understand 
the    Senator's    amendment,    it    simply 
adds  specifically  to  the  bill  what  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  generically  has 
to  do  now.  but  directs  him  to  consult 
with  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
In  these  areas:  is  that  correct? 
Mr,  JACKSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.   PACKWOOD,   I   ask   unanimous 
consent  that  the   Senator  from  Texas 
<Mr,  Tower  >  and  I  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois, 
Mr,  STEVENSON.  Mr,  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Washington 
should  be  commended  for  calling  our  at- 
tention to  the  serious  shortage  of  diilling 
equipment,  and  for  proposing  this 
amendment  and  improving  the  bill  by 
requiring  consultation  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  the  FEA  with 
respect  to  monitoring. 

I  might  point  out  that  other  provisions 
of  the  bill  in  section  5  require  consulta- 
tion between  the  Secretai-y  of  Commerce 
and  other  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  the  actual 
imposition  of  exports  controls.  This 
amendment  would  assure  consultation  on 
monitoring.  With  the  other  provisions  of 
section  5  witli  respect  to  consultation  on 
the  actual  imposition  of  export  controls, 
I  believe  we  can  be  reasonably  assured 
that  there  will  be  a  close  relationship 
and  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Secretarj'  of  Commerce  and 
the  FEA, 

Section  5  refers  to  other  appropriate 
agencies,  I  bring  this  up  liecause  I  think 
we  should  make  part  of  our  legislative 
liistory  the  intention  of  the  Senate  to  re- 


quire consultation  between  the  Secretarj' 
of  Commerce  and  specifically  the  FEA  on 
questions  having  to  do  with  the  imposi- 
tion of  controls  in  order  to  help  elimin- 
ate shortages  of  critical  equipment  for 
the  energy  industry, 

Mr,  President,  I  support  this  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Oregon  supports 
tlie  amendment, 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
just  say  that  1  want  to  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  leadership 
in  this  area.  We  have  been  working  to- 
gether on  a  number  of  amendments  for 
some  time.  He  has  been  extremely 
helpful. 

I  am  most  grateful,  too,  for  the  assist- 
ance of  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  for  his  support  and  assist- 
ance in  connection  with  the  proposed 
amendment  and  efforts  to  provide  some 
rationality  here,  some  checks  by  the  Con- 
gress on  matters  that  do  bear  directly  on 
our  own  domestic  well-being,  as  well  as 
the  other  areas  of  national  security. 

Mi.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wasliington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  rxDLE.  Mr.  President,  it  the  Sena- 
tor will  permit  me.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  my  name  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  when  we  started  considering  energy 
legislation  last  October,  one  of  the  first 
things  called  to  our  attention  was  what 
appeared  to  be  the  expanded  exports  of 
oilfield  machinery,  equipment,  supplies, 
and  pipe  of  all  kinds.  This  i.ssue  is  even 
more  significant  now  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  and  other  States  because  we  have 
a  large  number  of  mdependent  oilmen 
who  cannot  purchase  adequate  supplies 
of  equipment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr,  Piesldent, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  1  hotir 
for  debate  be  delayed  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
sultation between  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  PEA  should  be  helpful. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  offered  an 
amendment  to  one  of  the  energy  bills  last 
year  which  would  have  prohibited  the 
export  of  any  such  materials.  It  was 
adopted  in  the  Senate  and  is  still  In 
the  Senate-House  conference  committee. 
Tills  approach  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  be  a  step  toward  the 
end  my  amendment  would  accompUsh, 
My  amendment  would  make  more  oil- 
field equipment  available  to  the  expan- 
sion of  oil  production  in  this  country. 

Hopefully,  the  bill  my  amendment  is 
attached  to  will  be  reported  out  of  the 
conference  committee  and  this  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  is  good  support  for  the  need 
for  my  provision. 

Mr,  JACKSON,  I  thank  the  Senator 
fiom  Kansas. 


I  appreciate  the  obvious  unanimous 
support  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
thank  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der whether  we  have  time  to  call  up  the 
imprinted  amendment  which  Is  at  the 
desk,  involving  police  equipment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Section  4  of  tlie  Export  Administration 
Act  or  1969.  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  tlie  end  tbereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion 4(J1  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  after  line  13,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion ns  follows: 

■ijMl)  Tne  Secretary  or  Commerce,  after 
consulting  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Secretary 
ot  state,  shall  establish  regulations  for  the 
licensing  of  exports  of  all  police,  law  enforce- 
ment, or  security  equipment  manufactured 
for  use  U\  surveillance,  eavesdropping,  crowd 
control,  interrogations,  or  penal  retribution, 

"  (2)  Any  license  proposed  to  be  Issued  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  reviewed  by  the 
Attorney  Gener.tl  and  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress.  The  Congress  shall  have  a 
period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  both  Houses  after  the  date  on 
which  the  license  is  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress to  disapprove  the  Issuance  of  a  license 
by  the  adaption  in  either  House  of  a  resolu- 
tion dlsapprovUig  the  proposed  license, 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  may  by  regulation  exempt 
individual  countries  and  specific  categories 
of  police,  law  enforcement,  or  security  equip- 
ment from  the  congressional  review  and 
disapproval  authority  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(2)  if  he  ttnds  and  determines  export  of  the 
equipment  would  not  tlircateu  fundamental 
human  and  civil  liberties." 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  has  the 
amendment  been  called  up  or  not? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  just  called  It  up 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  I  wiU  object  to  its 
consideration.  I  understand  that  we  are 
going  onto  anotlier  item  of  business,  any- 
way, I  want  an  opportunity  to  look  over 
the  amendment,  especially  paragraphs  2 
and  3,  before  we  consider  it,  I  under- 
stand that  we  will  be  back  on  tliis  matter 
later. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  just  want  to  make  It 
tlie  pending  amendment. 
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THE  PROPOSED  ENERGY  TRANS- 
PORTATION ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  presently 
pending  on  the  Senate  calendar  of  busi- 
ness. Order  No.  991,  is  a  bill,  H.R.  8193, 
the  proposed  Energy  Transportation  Act 
of  1974,  which  would  requiie  increasing 


specified  perccnta&cs  of  all  oil  imported 
into  the  United  States  to  be  transported 
un  U.S. -flag  vessels. 

I  oppase  vigorously  tlie  passage  and 
enactment  of  this  legislation  which  I 
view  as  being  most  unwise  and  contrao' 
10  the  public  interest,  especially  the  in- 
terest of  the  American  consumer  and 
American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  by  letter  dated  May  14  I  sought  to 
Hicrt  those  several  persons  and  organiza- 
tions who  I  thought  would  have  a  vital 
interest  in  expressing  their  views  on  this 
House-passed  bill  when  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  or  the  Com- 
merce Committee  conducted  its  hearings 
late  in  the  same  month  on  this  legisla- 
tive proposal.  Among  those  to  whom  I 
sent  my  letter  was  Mr.  Ralph  Nader, 
from  whom  I  have  yet  to  even  receive  the 
courtesy  of  an  acicnowledgment. 

Therefore.  Mi'.  President,  I  note  with 
particular  Interest  the  most  appropriate 
editorial  appealing  today.  July  30.  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "Where  Are 
You,  Ralph  Nader?"  concerning  the  lack 
of  opposition  and,  indeed,  any  expression 
of  concern  whatsoever,  by  consumer  ad- 
vocates, such  as  Mr.  Nader  over  H.R. 
8193. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  timeli- 
ness and  appropriateness  of  this  editor- 
ial, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  it 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  Inviting  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  its  opening 
sentence  which  reads: 

Now  that  the  American  consumer  really 
needs  him.  Ralph  Nader  seems  to  have  gone 
fishing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Where  Ahe  You,  Ralph  Nader? 

Now  that  the  American  couaumer  really 
needs  him,  Ralph  Nader  seems  to  have  gone 
fishing.  Congress  la  on  the  verge  of  passing 
a  fancy  Item  called  the  Energy  Transporta- 
tion Security  Act  of  1974.  in  what  can  only 
be  a  straightforward  deal  with  the  free- 
spending  maritime  unions.  The  bUl  requires 
that  30%  of  all  oU  Imports  be  carried  on 
U.a.-flag  vessels,  compared  to  almost  none 
today:  it  would  add  at  least  »20  binion  and 
perhaps  $60  billion  to  VS.  energy  costs  over 
the  next  decade.  Why  are  the  consumer  ad- 
vocates so  quiet? 

What  Is  really  Ironic  ts  that  the  maritime 
unions  have  been  pushing  cargo-preference 
legislation  for  years,  scattering  campaign 
contributions  and  sky-high  lecture  fees  all 
over  Capttol  Hill  to  insure  an  attentive  au- 
dience. They've  always  been  rebuffed.  Yet 
now,  with  Congress  supposedly  on  a  higher 
moral  plain  inspired  by  the  Watergate  reve- 
lations, great  merit  is  suddenly  discovered  m 
the  Idea.  The  House  has  passed  the  measure 
by  a  266  to  138  vote  and  the  Senate  Is  poised 
to  adopt  it  in  the  next  few  days. 

The  argument  that  has  been  winning  the 
day  with  the  labor  liberals  in  Congress  is 
"national  security."  Tliat  Is.  In  order  to  secure 
delivery  of  Imported  oil.  the  United  States 
must  build  up  lis  own  fleet  of  tankers, 
manned  with  U.S,  seamen.  The  Commerce 
Department  estimates  this  wUl  require  the 
(•on.sTruction  of  40  tankers  at  a  cost  of  $4  bil- 
lion by  1977.  If  In  that  year  the  Arabs  cut  off 
"tir  oil,  we  won't  get  any  more  oU,  but  Ameri- 
cans can  rest  easy  that  what  does  get  here 
uiU  be  carried  la  U.a.  vessels.  Somewhere  else 
in  the  world  there  will  be  40  empty  tankers; 
some  national  security. 


Tlie  cost  of  buUdin^;  and  mBiining  Ameri- 
can tankers  is  so  much  higher  than  the  com- 
petition that  even  the  Hotise  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Subcommittee  shamelessly  admits  It 
might  add  "a  penny  a  gaUon  at  most"  to  the 
price  of  gasoline;  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion projects  two  cents  a  gallon  by  1B85. 
With  U.S.  consumption  now  at  lOO  billion 
gallons  a  year,  that  alone  is  $1  bitllon  a  year 
In  increased  carRo  cost?,  rising  to  more  than 
$2  billion  a  year  by  1985. 

And  that  calculation  awumes  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  Is  going  to  happily  permit 
the  United  States  to  violate  exlstmg  treaties 
that  prohibit  preferences  lor  commercial  car- 
goes. It  would  be  hard  to  reason  with  Sat'.di 
Arabia  or  Venezuela  il  they  propounded  laws 
requiring  that  30 'J-  of  the  crude  they  ship 
to  the  United  States  must  be  carried  in  Saudi 
or  Venezuela  bottoms  at  the  highest  com- 
mercial rates,  which  of  course  will  be  those 
charged  by  the  U.S.-flag  ves.sels. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  legislation  that  Is 
good  for  consumers,  taxpayers  or  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  But  those  who  should  be  com- 
plaining loudest  about  It,  the  Naderltes  and 
Common  Cause,  do  not  wish  to  irritate  the 
AFL-CIO  and  thereby  lose  labor  support  for 
their  Consumer  Protection  Agency,  which 
Is  also  before  the  Congress.  The  bomebulld- 
ers  and  mortgage  bankers  haven't  com- 
plained either.  They're  too  busy  pleading  for 
direct  relief  themselves.  Yet  here  Is  a  meas- 
ure that  will  take  $4  blUlon  from  the  capital 
niarket  in  three  years  and  at  least  820  bil- 
lion from  consumer  spending  in  ten.  Doesn't 
anyone  realize  the  pork  tjarrel  is  empty? 

Perhaps  they  do,  and  are  simply  count- 
ing on  President  Nixon  to  take  time  out  from 
his  other  troubles  to  veto  the  hUl  if  It  passes. 
The  administration,  at  least,  opposes  the 
bui,  which  may  be  why  so  many  members  of 
congress  can  vote  for  such  a  boondoggle  and 
still  live  with  their  consciences.  What  alarms 
tis  most,  though,  is  that  a  bill  so  worthless 
and  Inflationary  can  command  so  much  sup- 
port In  Congress  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  Is  going  through  one  of  the  worst  In- 
flations In  Its  history.  If  Congress  passes  this, 
what  won't  it  pass? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord several  letters  from  organizations 
representing  the  agricultural  sector  of 
our  economy  expressing  their  opposition 
to  the  bills.  H.R.  8193 — the  "Energy 
Transportation  Security  Act  of  1974." 

As  I  declared  in  my  statement  before 
the  Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee  of 
our  Commerce  Committee — which  ap- 
peared in  the  Record  of  May  30 — I  oppose 
the  enactment  of  the  bill,  H.R.  8193. 
wliich  would  require  an  increasing  per- 
centage of  imported  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products  to  be  transported  on 
U.S.-flag  tanker  vessels. 

Mr.  President.  I  fear  the  far-reaching 
repercussions  that  enactment  of  such 
legislation  might  produce.  The  costs  of 
farm  production  would  be  forced  upward. 
Our  favorable  international  balance  of 
trade  for  agricultural  products  would  be 
severely  affected.  But.  the  ultimate  con- 
sequence would  be  the  increased  costs 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  the  market- 
place. In  these  times  of  food  shortages, 
soaring  prices,  and  inflation,  the  conse- 
quences would  be  catastrophic. 

In  view  of  the  extreme  diiaaculties 
which  would  be  imposed  on  the  agricul- 
tural sector  should  such  legislation  be 
enacted,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  several  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  bemg  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
r.s  follows: 

National  Assocwtiok 

OF  Wheat  Orowers. 
Washington,  DC  .  May  20,  iV74. 
Hon  Xnnpis  Cotton. 
U.S.  Senate. 
WasliinQton.  D.C. 

Dear  Scnavoe  Cottos:  Thnnk  you  for  your 
leuer  and  Information  on  tl>e  hearing  on 
S.  2089  and  HR  8193.  Wheat  growers  have 
continuously  been  opposed  to  legislation 
niandnling  u-;e  of  VS.  flag  vessels. 

Required  use  of  U.S.  flag  vessels  Is  «n  in- 
direct subsidy  that  raises  costs  to  U.S.  con- 
siuners.  increases  costs  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction, processing  and  distribution  of  food. 

It  Is  also  very  damaging  to  our  efforts  to 
reduce  trade  barriers,  and  to  expand  trade 
opportunities  around  the  world. 

If  It  is  determined  In  the  naUonoI  interest 
because  of  national  secuntv  or  other  reasons 
to  subsidize  the  US-  flag  fleet  It  should  be  in 
the  form  of  a  direct  subsidy. 

I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  our  newsletter 
with  a  brief  statement  on  this  Issue  for  your 
information.  We  wlU  also  file  a  statement 
and  communicate  directly  with  the  Senators 
from  our  member  states. 
Sincerely, 

JEtRT  REES. 

ExecutiL^e  Vice  President. 

Statement 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine  will  hold 
hearings  on  S.  2080  (Introduced  by  Senators 
MagnuEon,  Jackson.  Beall,  Jr.,  and  Mathlas. 
Jr.)  and  H.R.  8193  requiring  a  percentage  of 
VS.  oil  Imports  be  carried  on  U.S.  flag  vessels. 

NAWO  will  oppose  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion because  it  would  raise  the  cost  of  fuel 
to  consumers  aud  the  cost  of  agricultural 
production.  Expanded  trade  opportumiles 
and  national  security  interests  can  best  be 
served  by  direct  subsidies  to  the  maritime 
industry  rather  than  indirect  cargo  pre^'er- 
enee  legislation. 

Amebican  Farm  Bureac  Febcratiok. 

V/Mhington.  DC.  Map  2J.  i^tTi 
Hon .  Norris  Cottok 
VS.  Senate 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cotton:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  Informative  letter  ol  May  14. 
We  share  with  you  the  conviction  tliat  en- 
actment of  H.R.  8193 — or  similar  cargo  pref- 
erence proposals — would  be  detrimental  to 
our  national  Interests. 

I  deferred  answering  your  letter  until  I 
could  submit  to  you  a  copy  of  our  statemeut 
prepared  for  submission  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine,  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce.  A  copy  is  enclosed. 

We  commend  you  for  your  leadership  in 
opposing  unsound  cargo  preference  ptopo&alp, 
and  we  wui  support  your  position  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible.  We  are  alerting  all 
of  our  State  Farm  Bureaus  to  the  need  for 
immediate  action  to  tirge  Ccmmlitc«>  rejec- 
tion of  H.R.  8193. 

Sincerely  youi-s. 

JOBN  C.  DATT 

Director,  Congressional  Rciaiiou»- 

AMCRU'AW  PaRAI  BtTREAU  FEDERATION. 

Waaltington.  DC.  May  21,  I97i. 
Hon.  Russell  b.  Lonc. 
Chairman  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  .Va- 

rinc.    Committee    on    Commerce,     US. 

Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  We  understand  that 
your  Subcommittee  will  hold  hearlnga  on 
May  20-21-22  on  HR.  8193.  the  "Energy 
Transportation  Security  Act  of  1974."  Wa 
wish  to  express  Farm  Bureau's  views  with 
respect  to  this  bill. 
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Farm  Bureau  U  u.t  largest  general  tarm 
organlzkttou  in  the  United  Slates  with  a 
xnembershtp  of  2.393  680  families  in  forty- 
nine  Ptntes  and  Puerto  Rieo.  It  Is  a  rolun- 
tary.  nongovernmental  organization  and 
repie'ients  farmers  who  produce  virtually 
everj  ncrlctiltural  commodity  produced  In 
Ihr  entiiucountrj-. 

Every  one  of  oi  r  member  families  uses 
petroleum  products.  These  products  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  productive  proceaa  that 
provides  Americana — and  many  persons  m 
other  countries — with  needed  food  aud  fiber. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  has 
recognized  botb  the  importance  of  agrl- 
culiure  to  o\ir  economy  and  the  importance 
of  petroleum  products  to  agriculture.  It 
has  awarded  to  agriculture  the  highest  pri- 
ority  In  us  mandatory  pc-froleum  allocatlou 
proKriiin. 

The  basic  objective  of  H.R.  8193  5s  to  re- 
quire thai  a  minimum  percentage  of  the 
gross  tonnage  of  the  major  liquid  petroleum 
products  imported  into  our  country  shall 
be  carried  in  United  States-flag  vessels.  This 
proportion  would  be  at  least  20  per  centum 
upon  enactment  of  the  bill  into  law;  at  least 
35  per  ceutum  alter  June  30.  1975;  and  at 
leiist  30  per  centum  after  June  30,  1977. 

Prior  to  approving  the  projected  increases 
to  at  leti^t  2d  per  centum  and  to  30  per 
centum  on  certain  future  dates,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  would  be  required  to  determine 
that  there  would  be  sufficient  U.S.-f!ag  ton- 
nage to  carry  the  added  quantities.  Tliere  la 
no  similar  provision  relating  to  the  Initial 
minimum  of  20  per  centum. 

The  lack  of  provision  for  due  consideration 
of  (1)  the  adequacy  of  VS.  capacity  during 
the  Initial  period  following  enactment  of 
the  bill,  and  (2)  the  efRclency  of  service  at 
c.Liy  period  after  enactment,  means  that 
pEissage  of  the  bill  very  likely  would  result 
in  unilateral,  protectionist  Interference  In 
ii^.ternatlonal  trade  that  is  both  unwar- 
ranted and  imjustlfiatle. 

Our  members  long  have  supported  efforts 
to  maintain  a  strong  VS.  merchant  marine. 
They  would  be  pleased  if  50  per  centum  or 
more  of  the  Imported  petroleum  product? 
were  carried  In  U.S.-2ag  \'essels:  however. 
they  believe  that  operators  of  bucli  vessels 
yhould  earn  the  right  to  carry  Urge  volumes 
of  various  commodities. 

On  January  17.  1974.  the  elected  voting 
delegates  of  the  member  State  Farm  Bureaus 
adopted  the  following  policy  pertaining  to 
cargo  preference: 

-We  support  efforts  to  maintain  a  strong 
U.S.  Merchant  marine.  However,  in  view  of 
the  extensive  subsidies  received  by  this  In- 
dtistry,  we  do  not  believe  It  Is  proper  for 
our  government  to  require  certain  cargoes  to 
be  placed  aboard  American  ships  when  their 
rates  ore  not  competitive  with  other  avall- 
ablo  transportation.  Part  of  the  solullon  to 
this  problem  Ilea  In  modernization  of  do- 
mestic .^hipping  facilities  and  port  Installa- 
tions with  greater  emphasis  on  efficiency. '* 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  adversely  af- 
fect luiiners  and  ranchers  in  two  Important 
ways: 

!.  Higher  tarm  production  co^is:  We  can- 
not provide  a  precise  estimate  of  the  Increase 
m  costs  that  would  result  from  passage  of 
this  bill-  Testimony  during  hearings  held  in 
the  Hmue  Indicated  a  range  of  from  a  few 
cents  to  well  over  one  dollar  for  every  barrel 
of  oil  Imported  by  tanker.  It  appears  obvious 
that  the  increase  In  ocean  freight  rate.s  would 
be  substantial.  If  this  were  not  the  case, 
U.S. -flag  vessels  now  would  be  able  to  com- 
pete effectively  and  earn  a  fair  share  of  the 
business,  and  no  cargo  preference  bill  would 
be  under  consideration. 

The  cost  of  procuring  the  needed  foreign 
supplies  of  petroleum  also  would  increase  aa 
a  re^viit  of  a  reduction  in  the  flexibility  of 
programming  oU  ahlpments.  Deliveries  would 
become  less  efficient  and  leea  dependable. 

The  increases  in  costs  of  imported  petrole- 


um products  wotild  have  to  be  reflected  in 
U.S.  I&rm  production  costs  for  foods  and 
fibers.  Thl«  would  mean  higher  prlcM  for 
agricultural  conunodities  In  both  domestic 
aud  foreigu  markets. 

2.  Reduced  export  markets  for  agricultural 
commodities:  Passage  of  this  bill  would  be 
uaed  as  Jufttiflcation  for  attempts  to  extend 
the  cargo  preference  concept  to  export  ship- 
ments ot  agrlcxiUural  commodities  now 
moved  in  bulk:  I.e.,  wheat,  corn,  soybeans, 
sorghum,  etc.  Such  an  extension  of  the  con- 
cept would  result  in  higher  prices  for  these 
coinmoUities  at  foreign  ports  of  delivery. 
Higher  prices  to  foreign  buyers  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commodities  would  reduce  demand 
for  such  commodities  and  spur  buyers  to  seek 
alternative  sources  of  supply.  This  would 
lend  to  smaller  expenditures  for  VS.  com- 
modities and  lov.er  Incomes  for  US.  farmers 
and  ranchers. 

Further.  oU  exporting  countries  might 
adopt  retaliatory  measures  that  would  ad- 
versely aTect  exports,  including  agricultural 
Commodities. 

Urban  consumers  also  would  be  adversely 
ftfl'ected.  They  wov.ld  have  to  pav  more  for 
(l>  the  petroleum  products  theyu-*  them- 
selveH.  (2)  various  consumer  products  for 
which  the  Industrial  use  of  petroleiun  prod- 
ucts Is  a  btgniflcant  cost  factor,  and  (3>  U.S. 
food  and  fiber  produced  In  smaller  quanti- 
ties, at  higher  per  imit  costs  as  a  result  of 
ahrmklng  export  markets  for  agricultural 
commodities. 

Decrensed  expenditures  by  foreign  buyers 
would  lead  not  only  to  a  further  loss  of  mar- 
kets for  VS.  farmers  aud  ranchers  but  also 
to  a  worsening  of  our  international  trade 
balance.  Our  net  surplus  In  value  of  agri- 
cultural exports  over  agricultural  Imports 
now  is  tlie  most  favorable  part  of  our  na- 
tional trade  balance  situation. 

We  urge  the  Subcommittee  ou  Merchant 
Marlue  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce to  reject  iu  their  entirety  H.R.  8193, 
the  -Energy  Transportation  Security  A-.'t  of 
1974*,  aud  other  bills  with  similar  objectives. 

We  re&pectfuUy  request  that  this  letter  be 
mpde  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  hearings 
Sluceiely. 

John  D.*tt. 
Director.  Cungrexsional  ReJaiioni 

N  iria.wi.  CuL\\'ciL  OF  FautcR 

COOPQUTIVES. 

Waahinston.  D.C.,Junelt.  1974. 

Hon   NOBHIS  COTTOW, 

V.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Commerce,  Dirk' 
sen  SeTUtte  Office  BniMing,  Wanhino' 
toil.  D.C. 
Deas  S&natob  Cotton:  Thank  you  for 
your  recent  letter  requesting  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  CooperaUves'  views  on 
HJl.  8103  and  8.  20B9  and  other  cargo  pref- 
erence legislation  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee.  The  National 
CouncU  conunues  to  oppose  such  legisla- 
tion not  only  because  of  the  effects  It  could 
have  on  agriculture  but  because  It  will  ham- 
per efforts  u>  promote  free  trade.  Listed  be- 
low are  some  of  the  specific  objections  the 
National  CouncU  has  to  this  legislation. 

l>  On-farm  fuel  consximptlon  totals  about 
3*:':  of  the  total  dally  consumption  of  petro- 
leum. When  transportation,  processing  and 
dUtrlbutlou  are  added,  agricultural  needs 
total  about  15;,  of  the  total  daUv  rate  of 
ctmsnmption. 

Some  experts  have  estimated  that  If  the 
cargo  prtfereuce  bUl  is  adopted,  tt  would 
add  approximately  SOf  per  barrel  to  the  cost 
of  every  barrel  of  petroleum  ImpOTted.  Com- 
puted on  this  tiasls,  on-farm  fuel  costs  would 
Increase  by  atxmt  »36  million  per  vear.  To- 
tal Increased  eosta  to  agriculture  would  be 
at  least  8175  million  per  year.  The  increased 
coeta.  of  course,  would  lUtlmately  be  paid 
by  the  consumer. 

2)  Added  fuel  co.^is  woiQd  not  be  limited  to 
agr;c!:!trre:  they  vould  affect  every  segment 


of  our  economy.  Such  Increases  mnudrited 
by  the  Congress  seem  odd  in  light  of  th" 
fact  that  the  Industry  to  under  severe  criti- 
cism for  dramatic  increases  In  product  prices 
At  the  spme  time,  the  legLslation  weaken^' 
the  argument  that  oil-export  lug  nation- 
are  currently  charging  too  much  for  their 
crude  oil.  The  passage  of  this  legislation 
would  tihow  the  world  that  the  Umted  States 
is  not.  iii  e&seuce,  unwilling  to  pay  even  hlt;h- 
er  prices  for  ita  imported  petroleum. 

3  J  Tlie  pafisage  of  caryo  preference  leg- 
telation  would  Uicrease  the  pressure  on  tl» 
Defense  Department  to  provide  assured 
quantities  of  steel  to  the  ship-buildUig  hi- 
dustry.  In  the  National  Coimcil's  view,  if 
the  Department  of  Defeuse  yielded  to  such 
pressures,  it  might  affect  agriculture's  ability 
to  obtain  sorely  needed  quantities  of  rod 
steel  and  sheet  steel  already  in  short  sup- 
ply. This  m  tmn  could  afreet  agriculture's 
ability  to  meet  this  nation's  food  and  fiber 
production  goals. 

4>  Cargo  preference  leglslutlon,  if  adopted 
for  oil  imports,  might  be  proposed  for  ag- 
rlcult  ural  exports.  Such  an  irresponsible 
move  would  come  at  a  time  when  agricul- 
ture needs  all  of  the  flexibility  It  can  ob- 
tain. E:.ports  of  agricultural  commodities 
are  expected  to  Increase  from  $13-8  billion 
to  over  S'::o  billlou.  Such  a  move  could  make 
It  difficult  to  meet  these  export  goals  which 
in  turn  would  make  It  impossible  to  use 
agricultural  exports  as  a  partial  offset  for 
the  $25  billion  iu  petroleum  the  United 
States  is  expected  to  import  this  year. 

5}  The  ahip-bulldlng  industry  should  be 
encouraged  to  become  more  competitive  not 
less  competitive,  by  creating  artificial  barriers 
that  discourage  competition.  Along  these 
lines,  it  is  interesting  to  note  tliat  of  the 
eight  major  maritime  countries,  not  one  has 
a  cargo  preference  i-equirement.  The  Mari- 
time Act  of  1970  is  a  far  better  approach  to 
developing  a  healthy,  viable  maritime  indus- 
try than  this  legislation,  which  In  essence 
legislates  non-competltion  in  the  Uidustry. 

6)  The  legislation  would  encotu^ge  retalia- 
tion by  other  nations,  and  that  would  reduce 
flexibilily  in  Intenmtional  shipping.  \Miile 
it  might  initially  increase  the  capabilities  cf 
the  US,  Merchant  Marine,  it  would  obviously 
encourage  oil  exporting  nations  to  adopt  sim- 
ilar preferences  to  help  build  up  their  own 
merchant  marine  fleets.  This  would  Inevit- 
ably place  us  on  a  political  collision  course 
with  these  nations — a  battle  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  win  but  very  easy  to  loee, 

7>  Tlie  definition  of  an  Independent  reflner 
Is  wholly  inadequate.  Parmer  cooperatives, 
which  supply  about  SOr:-  of  agriculture's  on- 
farm  fuel,  operate  either  Jointly  or  individ- 
ually elglit  refineries.  Only  two  cooperatives 
operating  reiluerles  v.ould  fall  Into  the  in- 
dependent refiner  category  as  defined  In  this 
bill.  This  category  is  nothing  but  a  device  to 
develop  political  support  for  the  bill.  Most 
Independent  refiners,  as  defined  In  the  bill, 
own  inland  refineries  that  probably  could  not 
economically  utllli:e  foreign  crude  oil  on  a. 
direct  import  basis. 

8)  Seventeen  farmer  cooperatives  recently 
formed  a  corporation  called  International 
Energy  Cooperative.  Inc.  One  of  the  purposes 
of  the  new  cooperative  Is  to  barter  agricul- 
tural commodities  directly  with  oll-exporuug 
nations  in  exchange  for  crude  oil  to  our 
fai-mer  cooperative  reflneriea.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  economies  of  such  an  effort 
could  be  seriously  affected  If  the  cargo  pref- 
erence bill  were  passed.  Even  if  there  were 
no  economic  effects.  It  would  obvlouely  make 
such  an  arrangement  much  more  compli- 
cated. It  is  curious  to  note  that  this  restric- 
tive legislation  comes  at  a  time  when  small, 
Independent  refiners  are  being  encouraged  to 
seek  out  additional  sources  of  crude  oil  for 
their  crude-deficient  refineries. 

Senator,  the  National  Council  Is  deeply 
appreciative  of  the  continued  oppoeitioa  you 
and  otheis  hove  sliown  to  this  type  of  reatric- 
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tJve  legislation.  If  the  Council  can  be  of  fur- 
ther service  or  provide  additional  lnforma> 
uon,  please  let  us  know, 
sincerely 

Bill  Brier, 
Director  o/  Energy  Rt:sources. 
Robert  N.  HAMprorf, 
Vice   President,    Marketing   and    Inter, 
national  Trade. 

National  Grange. 
Washington.  D.C,  May  22. 1974. 
Re  S.  2089  and  H.R.  8193. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 

Cfiairman.      Subcommittee      on      Mcreltunt 
Marine,  Committee  on  Commerce,  t/.S. 
Senate,  WasJtington.  D.C. 
DEAa  Senator  Long;  The  National  Grange 
has  always  opposed  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion   that    would    require    a    percentage   of 
U.S.    imports   of   crude   oil    and    petr{^eum 
products  to  be  carried  on  U-S.-flag  vessels. 
It  has  so  testified  In  Congressional  hearings 
In  the  past.  The  late  fuel  oil  crisis  and  con- 
tinuing  fuel   shortage   and   cost  escalation 
has  in  no  way  changed  our  views  but.  If 
anything,  has  Intenslhed  our  convictions. 

We  believe  that  any  such  Interference  In 
the  normal  course  of  trade  and  free  move- 
ment In  world  commerce  would  Inevitably 
result  In  Increased  cost  to  the  American 
consumer.  Moreover,  the  effect  would  be 
discriminatory  against  those  regions  that 
depend  in  large  part  on  Imported  oU— New 
England,  Middle  Atlantic,  the  West  Coast  and 
Hawaii.  These  regions  would  bear  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  added  costs. 

The  legislation  would  complicate  and  im- 
pede the  importation  ot  oil  and  petroleum 
products  just  when  such  imports  are  badly 
heeded,  tt  would  hi  no  way  make  some  im- 
portation easier  or  less  expensive. 

Passage  of  any  such  legislation  would  not 
be  consonant  with  many  existing  treaty  ob- 
ligations of  the  UiUted  states  and  would 
Invite  retaliation  by  foreign  countries.  It 
would  be  a  step  bacltward  m  the  worthy 
struggle  for  more  freedom  In  world  trade 
Once  a  precedent  was  set  in  the  matter  of 
oU  the  concept  might  well  be  extended  to 
other  Imports  and  to  experts  as  well  such 
as  our  agricultural  exports  which  are  so  Im- 
portant to  our  balance  of  trade. 

There  must  be  some  way  to  foster  the  de- 
velopment of  an  American  flag  tanker  fleet 
other  than  legislation  which  Is  objection- 
able for  so  many  reasons,  only  a  few  of  which 
are  here  mentioned.  On  the  matter  of  cost 
alone,  it  appears  that  the  approach  taken 
by  this  legislation  wotild  be  the  most  ex- 
pensive ot  all  to  the  people  of  this  nation. 
Other  remedies,  such  as  fleet  expansion  un- 
der the  Merchant  Marlue  Act  of  1970  would 
cost  much  less.  The  National  Grange  has 
always  actively  supported  such  expansion 
Thank  you  for  giving  attention  to  the 
views  of  the  National  Grange.  It  would  be 
appreciated  If  this  letter  were  made  a  part 

SLi^  ht"""*  °'  'J**  ^"^"^  l»lhg   con- 
ducted by  your  subcommittee 
Sincerely. 

John  W.  Scott, 

Master. 
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to  protect  and  serve  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  i 
hour  of  debate  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Mr.  Ervin  and  Mi-.  Rioicofp. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chai:  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  liave  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Who  yields  time? 

CLOTURE  MOTI'JN 

Ml-.  RIBICOPF.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  a  cloture  motion 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair,  without  ob- 
jection, directs  the  cleric  to  read  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

CLOTURE  Motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  cloee  the  debate  upon 
the  bUI,  s.  707.  to  establish  a  CouncU  of 
Consumer  Advlsem  in  the  E:xecutlve  Office 
of  the  President,  to  estabUsh  an  Independ- 
ent Consumer  Protection  Agency,  and  to 
authorize  a  program  of  grants.  In  order  to 
protect  and  serve  the  mterests  of  consum- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes. 

1.  Abraham  Rlblcoff. 

2.  Howard  M.  Metzcnbaum. 

3.  Philip  A.  Hart. 

4.  Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr. 

5.  Mike  Mansfield. 

6.  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

7.  Warren  G.  BAagnuson, 

8.  Gale  W.  McQee, 

9.  John  O.  Pastore. 

10.  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

11.  WUIIam  D.  Hathaway. 

12.  Lee  Metcalf. 

13.  Walter  D.  Huddleston. 

14.  Floyd  K.  Haskell. 

15.  Claiborne  Pell. 
16  CilfTord  P.  Case. 

17.  Edward  W.  Brooke. 

18.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

19.  Charles  H.  Percy. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION— AGENCY 
FOR  CONSUMER  ADVOCACY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated  by  utle 

The  assistant  legisIaUve  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S  707)  to  cstablUh  a  Council  of 
,  "^"".SL  Advise./  m  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  to  establish  an  Independ- 
ent Consumer  Protection  Agency,  and  to 
authorize    a    program    ot    grants.    In    order 


Mr.  RIBICOFF,  Mr,  President,  I  rls* 
in  support  of  the  pending  motion  to  in- 
voke cloture.  After  13  years  of  study  and 
debate,  the  time  has  come  to  act  on 
legislation  to  create  an  Independent 
Consumer  Protection  Agency, 

This  legislation  has  been  extensively 
debated  by  the  Senate  smce  Senator 
Kefauver  first  introduced  a  bill  in  1961 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Consum- 
ers. Since  then,  many  people  have  stud- 
ied the  concept  of  an  Independent  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency,  and  many 
words  have  been  spoken  and  written. 

Over  the  years,  the  legislation  has 
been  considered  extensively  by  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

In  1969  and  1970,  a  total  of  11  days 
of  hearings  were  held  by  the  Executive 
Reorganization  Subcommittee  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  on 
five  different  consumer  agency  bills. 
After  thorough  review  of  the  testimony, 


an  eniircly  rewritten  bill  was  reported 
by  the  committee. 

In  the  92d  Congress,  the  subcommittee 
held  in  November  1971.  2  more  days  ot 
hearings  on  the  measure.  The  bill  was 
then  considered  at  length  by  the  com- 
mittee before  it  wa->;  reported  m  Sep- 
tember 1972. 

In  this  Congress.  S.  707  was  fii-st  in- 
troduced in  February  1.  1973.  Over  a 
year  of  extensive  discussions  followed 
with  other  members  of  the  committee. 
the  atlininlstration.  and  outside  parties, 
to  perfect  the  legislation. 

The  Government  Reorganization  Sub- 
committee, in  1973.  held  joint  hearings 
with  the  Commerce  Committee.  Eight- 
een witnesses  testified  over  6  different 
hearing  days. 

The  subcommittee,  on  March  28.  1974, 
then  ordered  the  bill  repoi-ted  to  the 
full  committee  with  amendments  modi- 
fying or  deleting  many  of  the  major  pro- 
visions contained  In  the  original  bill. 
Early  m  April,  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee reported  the  bill  with  additional 
amendments.  The  full  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  considered  the  bill 
and  ordered  It  reported  on  May  16. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  distinguished  chair- 
man. Senator  Ervin,  who,  although  he  is 
opposed  and  always  has  been  opposed 
to  the  bill,  as  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee did  everything  within  his  power 
to  have  timely  committee  meetings  and 
to  expedite  the  committee  considera- 
tion. At  times  when  we  did  not  have  a 
quorum,  our  distinguished  chairman, 
who  was  against  the  bill,  was  always 
presiding,  even  though  a  quorum  was 
not  present. 

Mr.  PERCY,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr,  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  the  admiration,  also,  of  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee, 
some  of  whom  support  the  proposed  leg- 
islation and  some  of  whom  do  not,  but 
all  of  whom  respect  the  fact  that  our 
distinguished  chairman  always  sees  fit 
to  let  a  matter  be  voted  upon,  up  or 
down.  He  presided  In  such  a  way  that 
we  could  actually  report  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Even  though  he 
strongly  opposes  the  bUl,  he  wants  the 
Senate  to  exercise  its  will. 

I  express  appreciation  for  that  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  iMr 
Ervin)  and  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  AitEK),  who  Is  In  the  same 
position  and  has  always  been  eminent- 
ly fair. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF,  That  Is  correct.  Sen- 
ator Alien,  who  opposes  this  bill,  also 
went  out  of  liis  way  to  help  us  make  a 
quorum.  He  brought  up  many  amend- 
ments which  were  defeated,  after  long 
discussion,  with  great  research.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  many  of 
those  amendments  will  be  brought  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  future  davs. 

In  all,  the  idea  of  an  Independent  con- 
sumer protection  agency  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  19  days  of  hearings.  Fortv-slx 
witnesses  have  been  heard.  Scores  of  dif- 
ferent bills  have  been  considered.  Over 
1,500  pages  of  hearings  have  been  print- 
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ed.  Three  bundled  pases  ol  committee 
reports  contatcing  majority  and  minority 
views  iiave  lieen  prepared. 

The  legislation  has  also  been  consider- 
ed extensively  or.  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

In  1970.  the  Senate  debated  the  bill  for 
2  days  and  via^iei  the  legislation  by  a 
vote  of  74  to  4. 

In  1972.  t!:e  bill  was  analy;:ed  in  an  11- 
day  debate,  filling  115  pages  of  the  Cok- 

CaESSIOKAI.  ReCCKD. 

A  clear  majority  of  the  Senate  favored 
the  bill.  But  it  died  because  a  minority 
of  tl-.e  Senate  made  a  final  vote  on  the 
bill  impo.-isible. 

And  now,  tlie  legislation  has  been  on 
the  floor  since  July  16.  Durins  the  last 
2  vieeks.  seven  rollcall  votes  iiave  been 
ordered  The  Senate  has  adopted  nine 
amendments  to  the  bill  and  defeated  one 
other  proposed  amendment.  Opponents 
of  the  bill  have  had  extensive  opportunity 
to  make  their  viens  known  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Senate.  Their  comments 
and  speeches  have  occupied  approxi- 
mately 85  percent  of  the  time  devoted 
to  this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

S.  707  is  Important  legislation.  It 
creates  a  new  type  of  Government 
agency.  For  the  first  time  it  assures  the 
individual  consumer  that  his  interests 
will  be  heard  in  tlie  halls  and  hearing 
room  of  Government. 

Because  the  bill  is  landm:irk  legisla- 
tion, it  should  be  thoroughly  studied  and 
debated  by  the  Senate.  But  the  Senate 
has  now  had  13  years  to  consider  the 
idea  of  a  consumer  protection  agency. 
Debate  on  S.  707  hcus  already  stretched 
over  two  weeks. 

The  time  for  final  action  on  the  bill 
has  come. 

The  time  for  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  work  its  will  lias  come. 

I  hope  that  today  the  pending  motion 
will  be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting. 

Mr.  ERVDJ.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

First.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
all  amendments  proposed  to  S.  707  which 
are  now  at  the  desk  slrall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  presented  and  read  prior  to 
the  cloture  vote  for  the  puiposes  of  satis- 
fying rule  XXli. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Mc- 
Chtre)  .  That  has  already  been  done. 

Mr.  ER\1N.  AU  right.  I  did  not  know 
it. 

Mr  President.  I  want  to  thank  my 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  iMr.  Ribicoft)  and 
the  di-stinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  Pebcyi  for  theU-  exceedingly  gen- 
erous remarks  concerning  my  action  on 
the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Couimittee. 

As  chairman  of  this  committee  I  have 
adopted  the  policy  of  trying  to  expedite 
consideration  by  the  committee  of  any 
legislation  that  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee was  Interested  in  having  reported 
to  the  Senate. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  preserved  my 
right  as  a  Senator  to  oppose  anything 
coming  from  the  committee  after  reach- 
ing the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  think  this 
13  the  first  bill  that  has  come  from  the 
committee  that  I  have  opposed. 


Nof.Vithfctandaig  the  consideriition  of 
this  bill,  or  previous  bills  as  depicted  by 
my  good  friend  from  Comiecticut,  I  wish 
to  say  I  think  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
still  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  this  bill 
as  a  whole.  Tlie  ones  that  are  famiUar 
with  the  contents  are  dlstmbed  beyond 
expression  by  the  ImpUcations  of  the  bill 
and  to  our  economic  system  and  cur  gov- 
cramer.ial  system. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  bill 
In  1970.  I  will  be  perfectly  frank  to  say  I 
did  r.ot  read  it  until  the  night  before  the 
bill  was  .icheduled  for  floor  consideration 
and  as  a  result  of  reading  that  bill  I  had 
a  govfuitr.ental  nightmare  from  wlilch  I 
have  r.Ever  yet  recovered. 

At  that  time.  I  think  I  was  the  only 
Member  of  the  Senate,  as  a  result  of  the 
knowledge  I  acquired  the  few  hours  be- 
fore it  v.as  to  come  up.  who  knew  any- 
thlns  about  its  contents  except  thoi^e  v  lio 
made  it 

I  stood  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate  and 
fought  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the 
next  day.  I  was  able  to  win  support  of 
only  three  other  Senators,  so  the  bill 
passed  v.  ith  only  four  opposhig  votes. 
Since  that  time,  a  lot  of  people  have 
gotten  their  e.ves  opened  to  the  contents 
and  implications  of  this  bill  and  the  op- 
position has  been  steadily  growing. 

I  think  that  if  those  of  us  who  oppose 
the  bill  can  have  adequate  time  to  debate 
and  to  educate  the  otlier  Members  of  tlie 
Senate  on  the  contents  and  ImpUcations 
of  this  bill,  we  will  soon  have  this  minor- 
ity of  4.  wliich  grew  to  almost  a  minority 
01  about  40.  converted  into  a  majority. 
For  tl'.at  rea.son.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  vote  down  this  motion  for  cloture. 
I  do  wish  to  say  before  I  take  a  seat 
that  the  floor  manaaer  of  this  bill  is  one 
of  the  finest  puWic  servants  the  United 
States  has  ever  had  and  one  of  the  finest 
gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance. 

For  that  reason.  I  rejoice  in  tlie  pros- 
pect tli.n  after  1  leave  the  Senate  in 
January,  he  will  succeed  me  as  chair- 
man of  tlie  Government  Operations 
Committee. 

I  want  to  also  take  this  occasion  to 
thank  him  and  the  Senator  from  Uli- 
uois  for  the  great  work  they  have  done 
on  the  committee  this  year,  I  think  the 
committee  tills  year  has  been  one  of  the 
most  productive  of  all  of  the  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  this  is  the  only  real 
legislative  proposal  that  has  been  pro- 
posed to  this  body  and  all  the  rest  of 
them  have  been  governmentally  right- 
eous. I  hope  all  tlie  rest  of  it  will  pass 
except  this  one  here,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  reject  the  cloture  motion  and 
enable  us  to  debate  it. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes, Mr.  President. 

I  cannot  help  but  respond  to  the  gra- 
cious manner  and  attitude  of  our  chair- 
man. Of  coui-se.  I  do  not  know  what  tlie 
future  will  be.  First,  I  have  to  get  re- 
elected and  then  the  Senate  has  to  vote 
to  hale  me  succeed  our  distinguished 
chaunian.  But  should  both  events  take 
place,  I  could  not  imagine  a  greater 
honor  t!ian  to  follow  the  distinguished 
footsteps  of  our  great  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin  j . 
He  has  tauRht  all  of  us  as  Senators 


what  cur  lole  and  duties  are  with  one 
anotlier.  politeness,  consideration,  avail- 
obilit}-,  cooperation ;  and  it  is  because  of 
Senator  Eavra  that  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
such  a  great  institution.  I  am  sure  thai 
Senators  who  Tollow  all  of  us  in  n-.any 
yeais  will  always  look  upon  tlie  caicei 
of  Senator  EanN  and  wliat  he  has  stood 
for  in  the  hish^s:  tradition  of  the  US 
Senate. 

There  could  be  no  greater  ambition  ot 
any  innn  entering  tiiis  great  body  than  to 
follow  the  le-ssons,  the  style  and  philos- 
ophy of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  tiie  Senator  from 
New  York  desire  time? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  would  like  to  have  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN,  I  yield  5  nimutc=  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  llio  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  ihe  di-s- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill  has  made 
a  great  point  of  the  fact  that  many  days 
of  testimony  have  been  taken,  many  wit- 
nesses have  been  heard,  voluminous  re- 
ports published,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  minority  views  also  pub- 
Uslied.  and  that  we  have  now  had  this 
matter  before  us  since  the  12th  of  July. 
He  uiges  its  to  conclude  from  that  that 
Members  of  this  body  are  really  aware 
of  the  Implications  of  this  legislation, 
really  understand  how  it  would  operate, 
realy  comprehend  the  extent  to  which  it 
would  or  would  not  actually  advance  con- 
sumer interests. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  most  Members  of  this  body  do  not 
yet  understand  the  ImpUcations  of  this 
far-reaching  legislation. 

In  the  fhst  instance,  it  is  no  secret  to 
any  one  of  us  that  each  of  us  is  so  pre- 
occupied with  his  own  work — and  this  is 
certainly  true  at  this  thne  of  year  when 
so  much  major  legislation  is  being  nished 
through  our  respective  committees — that 
we  simply  do  not  have  the  attention  span 
to  focus  on  this  legislation. 

I  think  as  we  look  around  in  tills 
Chamber  today  we  can  see  that  much  of 
the  debate  tliat  has  taken  place  has  not 
reached  the  ears  ot  anyone  but  tliose 
individuals  among  us  who  happen  to 
have  a  strong  interest  in  this  lesrtsla- 
tion.  either  pro  or  con. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  matter  has 
been  before  us  since  tlie  18th  of  July, 
there  have  actuaUy  only  been  Ui  .  hours 
of  debate. 

I  would  like  to  suggest.  Mr.  President, 
that  given  the  tact  that  so  few  Senators 
become  exposed  to  what  we  have  to  say. 
given  the  fact  that  the  Issues  at  stake 
have  been  given  so  Uttle  pubUcity  by  the 
press,  I  for  one  am  not  at  aU  convinced 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  tlie  people  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  consumer,  to 
terminate  the  debate  at  tills  time  bv  vot- 
ing in  favor  of  cloture. 

I  do  believe  that  as  we  are  proceed- 
ing, that  as  we  allow  time  for  the  great 
educational  process  In  the  countiy  to 
take  place,  if  it  does  not  occur  in  this 
body,  that  we  are  seeing  progress.  We 
do  see  that  liere  and  there  hidhiduals 
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and  groups  suddenly  coming  to  realize 
that  that  which  was  originally  styled 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  retUly 
wiU  not  protect  the  consumer,  but  will 
Gsne  to  complicate  our  administrative 
:..rocedures.  re.strict  consumer  choice,  in- 
crease tlie  expense  to  the  consumer,  and 
a.-complish  none  of  its  stated  objectives. 
One  particulsr  evidence  of  this  new 
awareness,  and  one  that  sort  of  amuses 
me.  is  the  fact  that  suddenly  the  certified 
pubhc  accountants  of  the  United  States 
came  to  realize  that  if  we  talked  about 
CPA.  referring  to  this  agency,  in  due 
course  it  would  give  the  accounting  pro- 
fession a  bad  name,  because  inevitably, 
if  we  adopt  this  legislation,  we  will  find 


and  excessive  responsiveness  to  special  in- 
terests  are  the  principal  causes. 

Tlie  chronic  rallure  of  regulation  In  the 
paist.  however,  would  seem  to  call  more  lor 
deregulation  than  the  creation  of  yet  aa- 
other  agency  which  will  in  tline  also  be  dis- 
covered to  be  coiintei-productive. 

For  unless  thei^  is  magic  in  the  name 
■fonslimer  Protec:ion  .\Kency."  there  Is  no 
reason  to  expect  It  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  which 
have  downed  its  predecessors. 

Lower-level  employees  will  be  drawn  from 
tile  same  pool  wliich  supplies  the  older 
aeencle-s.  they  will  be  protected  by  the  same 
Ciril  Service  and  motivated  b,v  the  same  de- 
sire to  survive  in  as  undisturbed  a  fashion 
a.s  possible. 

The  Administrator  will  be  appointed  by 
tlie   President,    who   also   appoluta  the    top 


the    public    increasingly    tmderstanding    "^"^'als  in  the  a^ncies  which  arc  said  to 


that  the  CPA  is  a  form  of  Pubhc  Enemy 
No.  1 — and  I  am  speaking  of  enemy  of 
the  consumers. 

One  of  the  aspects  ot  this  legislation  to 
which  insufficient  attention  has  been  di- 
rected, it  seems  to  me.  has  to  do  with 
precisely  its  impact  on  consumer  choice 
and  on  consumer  cost.  I  beUeve  it  would 
be  worth  our  while  at  this  time.  Mr. 
President,  for  me  to  take  the  time  to 
read  the  testimony  of  Prof.  Ralph  Winter 
of  the  Yale  Law  School,  which  he  gave 
at  the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rules  on  this  paiticular  legislation. 

I  might  say.  incidentally,  that  Profes- 
sor Winter  is  an  expert  on  administra- 
tive law.  He  told  me  the  other  day  that 


have  faUed.  And  the  special  Interests  which 
liave  sought,  often  successfully,  to  turn  the 
work  of  other  agencies  to  their  advantage 
will  find  It  In  their  Interest  to  attempt  to 
liifluence  this  agency  al.so.  Safety  regulation, 
for  e.\ample.  can  be  utilized  to  injure  for- 
eign competitors  and  thus  serve  In  edect  as 
a  restriction  on  entry. 

The  support  lent  by  the  advocacy  of  a 
CPA  A-ouid  provide  the  perfect  camouflage 
for  such  a  venture.  One  of  the  charges  made 
against  the  older  agencies  is  that  they  have 
permitted  their  powers  to  tw  turned  to  Just 
such  monopolistic  ends.  Why  the  proposed 
agency  would  be  le&s  responsive  to  such 
pi-essures  is.  in  my  Judgment,  hardly  self 
evident. 

CONSUMER  RLI'RrSENTATION 

The  function  of  consumer  representation 


he  has  spoken  to  many  of  his  colleagues     "^^ore  other  agencies  also  seems  to  me  to  be 


at  the  Yale  Law  School  and  elsewhere, 
and  that  to  a  man  those  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable on  the  subject  ot  administia- 
tive  law  have  had  to  conclude  that  this 
is  an  extraordinary  machine  for  throw- 
ing wrenches  into  the  operations  of  just 
about  every  agency  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try that  is  focusing  on  specific  areas  of 
consumer  concern. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clubei.  The  Senators  5  minutes  have 
expu'ed. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  May  I  have  such  addi- 


a  role  which  Is  either  superfluous  In  practice 
or  wrong  in  concept.  When  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent governmental  policies  are  relevant  to 
an  agency's  decision,  they  should  be  brought 
10  its  attention.  All  too  often,  for  example, 
regulatory  agencies  act  in  ways  which  re- 
strain competition  and  undermine  the  pol- 
icies of  the  Sherman  Act.  The  function  of 
exposing  coiintervaiUng  policies,  however, 
ought  to  be  performed  by  those  respunsibie 
for  enforcing  the  particular  policies:  for  in- 
stance, the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Creating  a  new  agency  to 
play  that  role  seems  to  me  to  be  redundant 
and  to  divide  responslbiuty  so  that  everv- 


tional  time  as  required  tor  the  reading?     one  concerned  can  avoid  accountabuity  for 
Mr.    ERVIN.   I  yield    the   Senator   4     thefallure  of  policy. 


additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  now  read  from  Pro- 
fes.sor  Winter's  testimon.v : 

Although  I  oppose  S.  707  as  a  whole,  the 
burden  of  my  statement  Is  dliected  to  title 
II  in  Uie  proposed  Conaumer  Protection 
Agency. 

This  title  WiU  establish  an  agency  to  rep- 
resent as  an  advocate  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers  before  other  Federal  regulatory  and 


The  proposed  CPA  Is  in  other  ways  a  cure 
which  Is  not  well  tailored  to  the  disease. 
Wliere  the  legislation  implemented  by  the 
cider  agency  is  Itself  contrary  to  the  Inter- 
ests ot  consumen;.  as  Is  often  the  case  in 
transportation,  for  example,  deregulation  Is 
an  mfinltely  better  remedy  than  advocacy 
by  a  CPA. 

Where  the  legislation  Is  designed  to  help 
the  consumer,  advocacy  by  the  CPA  will  in 

„ , large   part   simply   urge  adherence   to   laws 

Judicial  tribunals  in  the  hope  of  offsetting     already  on  the  books.  But  It  agencies  are 


ohat  Is  thought  to  be  the  excessive  Influence 
of  producer  groups.  In  my  view  the  principal 
attraction  of  the  bill  is  the  statement  of  pur- 
pose  and  the  name  of  the  agency  it  creates 
for  one  can  hardly  be  against  protecting  and 
promoting  the  interests  ot  consumers.  Ex- 
perience t«aches,  however,  that  there  Is  a 
^reat  dUTerence  between  the  rhetoric  of  the 
United  states  Code  and  the  actual  Impact  of 
agencies  created  thereby. 

In  my  opinion,  the  proposed  CPA  will,  at 
best,  be  a  superfluous  waste  ot  taxpayer 
money  and.  at  worst,  counterproductive  as 
far  as  the  interests  of  consumers  are  con- 
cerned 


presently  disregarding  the  Intent  ol  Con- 
pres.-;.  better  remedies  are  to  reuTlte  the 
basic  statutes  so  that  legislative  Intent  i.^ 
more  specifically  reflected  in  the  language, 
increase  the  scope  of  judicial  review  €>r  re- 
form the  original  agency  m  some  other  wov. 

The  least  desirable  step  would  seem  to  tie 
the  creation  of  a  new  agency  which,  except 
for  advocacy,  has  no  power  to  affect  the  woric 
of  the  older  ones. 

Where  the  proposed  CPA  Is  supposed  to 
appeal  to  agency  discretion,  the  cure  may  be 
worse  than  the  disease,  for  it  its  advocacy  Is 
successfia.  It  may  In  the  longrun  hurt  con- 
sumers and.   In  particular,   the  low-Income 


The  need  for  this  legislation  is  said  to  arise  '°'^^^"""-  '''"'ere  the  CPA  is  engaging  In  ad- 

from  the  pervasive  failure  or  other  FMenJ  l^^'   T"l"  ^  P»""^"'"  product,  for  in- 

agenc...,  to  protect  the  consumer.  Tl^r:?.  X^T^^  1^:iJ^'^   '"'"^■"   "'•   "' 

ure  has  many  sources  but  moat  observers  consumers. 
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qualirv.  pniity.  potency,  bealthfulness.  dur- 
abUlty,  performaure,  repalrablhty,  cort.  anu 
so  ou. 

The  faci  is  however,  that  we  live  in  mi 
imperfect  world  aud  benefits  are  rarely 
gained  v.Hhom  costs.  Where  dvirabllUy  '.^ 
coiicciMed,  :or  example,  the  choice  may  be 
betwe::  increased  product  life  and  decrcKsed 
price,  rr  product  life  and  perlormance.  lu  a 
market  economy,  it  is  the  individual  con- 
sumer who  should  make  thai  tradeofl.  lor 
diDcrcni  con&uuiers  will  place  dtlTerent  val- 
ues :a\  difTerent  product  charactertsticR  One 
ayency.  cir  iwo.  or  even  ten.  cannot  repre- 
sent all  cdi-'^umera  on  is»ues  such  as  this. 
Thn.s  u  15  that  it  will  always  be  the  CPA  s 
choice,  rather  than  ihe  consumer's  thai  is 
represented 

CPA    MUST    BE    THE    PRINCJPAT. 

Lccni  repreaentation  can  be  effective  onlv 
w  hen  there  ts  a  single  interefit  to  represent. 
Where  there  is  no  homogeneous  single  inter- 
est, as  wuh  durability,  there  ifi  a  confltci  of 
tiuercsi  betxveen  consumers  and  representa- 
tion is  impossible. 

For  this  reason,  the  proposed  CPA  muat 
a!wa>s  be  the  principal  rather  than  ilie 
agent. 

That  js  Why.  I  take  11,  the  legislation  does 
not  detail  wan  any  specificitv  the  grounds 
on  wliich  the  CPA  is  lo  decide' to  appear  l>e- 
fore  another  tribunal  ond  argue  for  more 
safely  or  more  durability,  even  though  high- 
er pricef  may  be  enuiled.  The  only  thing  we 
can  be  sure  of  is  that  the  CPA  will  never 
argue  for  a  cheaper  product  with  less  dura- 
hillty.  or  pnrlty.  or  what  have  you,  for  once 
it  15  acknowledged  that  Increased  beneAts 
means  increased  costs  and  the  CPA  does  not 
provide  something  for  nothing,  the  voter  u-ill 
view  the  CPA  as  a  useless,  if  not  harinr\i!. 
expenditure  of  the  taxpayer's  dollar 

For  this  reason.  I  fear  the  CPA  may  injure 
the  Icw-jnconie  consumer  by  Increasing  \}\e 
price  01  a  large  number  of  products-  To  he 
sure,  law  con  compel  the  production  of  Ijeti^r 
products,  but  only  by  increasing  their  coei 

It  can  also  compel,  at  a  cost  to  all  con- 
sumers, the  dissemination  of  detailed  prod- 
uct mformatlon  which  Is  of  tntereEt  wid 
value  only  to  the  highly  educated. 

These  measures  must  decrease  output  and 
in  particular,  the  production  of  cheaper 
products.  It  IS  all  very  well  for  middle  nnd 
higher  Income  groups  to  call  for  more  qnjl- 
Ity  end  safety,  for  they  can  afTonl  it  and 
laws  compelling  greater  production  of  better 
goods  may,  because  of  economics  of  seale. 
make  higher  quality  goods  less  expenshe 
But  such  laws  may  also  eUminate  the  even 
cheaper  products  the  poor  can  now  afford. 
In  my  Judgment,  the  best  way  lo  help  the 
consumer  to  obtain  more  quality,  saleiv. 
durability  and  the  like,  is  to  get  on  with  the 
Job  of  repealing  the  regulatory  statui^f 
which  now  penalize  the  consumer  so  heavily 
so  that  he  can  afford  to  purchase  thoae  good'' 
and  producu  having  those  desirable  qualities 
rather  than  continue  to  be  saddled  with  cost- 
ly regiiiation  which  hurts  him  in  the  end 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  vield 
5  miiiuies  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  Jrom 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  President.  I  rLse  in  strong  support 
of  the  cloture  motion.  Various  proposals 
have  been  introduced  and  discussed  lo 
create  some  lorm  of  institutional  voice 
lor  consumer  interests  for  a  decade.  It 
seem.*;  to  me  that  is  long  enough  lo  talk 
about  .^uch  a  significant  subject. 

In  3  of  the  last  4  years,  consumer 
protection  proposals  have  been  on  Uie 
floor  of  either  House  of  Cougress.  Pew 
issues  iiave   been  discussed  at  greater 


eem  to  8g«e  that  inefflciencTTart'SJ^'?^     ,  ^  '**'  *^'*^  ***''  *^  '"'*"**'^'*  "^  P™"     '^"^ih.  In  1972.  the  bill  passed  the  House 
gree  tnat  inefflciency.  partisanship     tect  consumers  in  matters  such  as  safely,     but  wa.-;  killed  by  a  similar  fiUbuster  in 
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the  Senate.  TUU  year  the  House  has  once 
more  acted  on  tliis  legislation,  and  it  is 
back  to  the  Senate  again.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  argument  that  there  has  been 
Inadequate  time  and  inadequate  con> 
sideraUon  would  apply  to  almost  any 
other  measure  that  lias  been  introduced 
ill  the  Senate  more  appropriately  than 
10  this  one.  It  has  already  been  flllbus- 
tered.  Ii  has  already  been  passed  twice 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  has 
been  di.scussed  many,  many  times. 

Certainly  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  need  to  a  spend  an  ade- 
quate amoimt  of  lime  discussing  any  is- 
sue, but  there  is  a  limit  to  how  much 
we  can  be  expected  to  debate  and  dis- 
cuss. 

If  I  imderstood  correctly  the  last 
speaker,  he  indicated  that  something  like 
14  houi-s  had  been  used  so  far  in  debat- 
ing this  topic,  and  suggested  that  that 
was  perhaps  inadequate.  I  doubt  that 
there  have  been  five  measures  in  the 
Senate  during  this  entire  year  that  have 
been  discussed  for  more  than  14  houi-s. 
I  think  the  other  essential  point  is  that 
if  we  vote  cloture  here  this  afternoon,  it 
will  simply  mean  that  we  will  have  up  to 
an  additional  100  hours  to  debate  this 
matter  before  we  vote  on  it.  if  each  Sen- 
ator decides  to  exercise  his  right  of  1 
hour  of  debate.  So  no  Senator  is  going 
to  be  cut  off  from  his  right  to  debate 
this  issue  this  afternoon.  Each  Senator, 
in  turn,  may  have  up  to  1  hour,  and  that 
is  all  this  cloture  vote  will  do — simply 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  speak  at  length 
for  up  to  100  additional  hours— and  then 
to  decide  the  issue. 

It  is  understandable  that  many  Mem- 
beis  and  many  people  view  this  proposal 
and  its  merits  differently.  I  happen  to 
support  the  bill.  I  believe  it  provides  the 
best  vehicle  to  insui-e  that  legitimate 
consumer  interests  are  aired  before  a 
proper  Government  agency.  One  can  dis- 
agi-ee  with  that. 

I  think  it  equalizes  or  helps  to  balance 
the  well  organized  activities  of  the  spe- 
cial interests.  It  provides  for  a  clear- 
inghouse for  consumer  complaints,  with 
authority  to  request  enforcement  action 
by  other  agencies.  Certainly  one  could 
disagree  with  their  funcUons.  too. 

I  think,  certainly,  that  it  is  established 
now  that  it  is  not  another  regulatory 
agency.  Its  purpose  is  to  represent  inter- 
ests, not  make  decisions. 

It  is  supported  by  a  number  of  busi- 
ness groups  such  as  Montgomery  Ward 
and  Motorola,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
people  who  speak  for  business,  including 
Bushiess  Week  magazine. 

We  know  other  businesses  disagree. 
My  point  is  not  whether  or  not  we  should 
adopt  this  measure  at  this  time,  but 
whether  or  not  we  should  vote  on  it. 

Everybody  can  agree  on  one  thing: 
after  half  a  decade  of  discassion.  after 
floor  consideration  In  3  of  the  past  4 
years,  and  after  one  successful  filibuster 
already,  the  issues  on  both  sides  have 
been  raised.  Everyone  who  wishes  to  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  this 
issue.  The  arguments  have  been  made. 
The  Senate  owes  the  American  people  a 
vote  on  the  merits  of  this  proposal  one 
way  or  another,   up  or  down.   If   the 


measure    deserves    to    be    defeated,    it 
should  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  more  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
conclude  by  saying  that  if  the  measiu-e 
deserves  to  be  defeated,  then  let  us  de- 
feat it.  If  it  deseri'es  to  pass,  then  let 
us  pass  it.  That  is  the  democratic  proc- 
ess, and  we  should  not  simply  back  off 
and  say  that  we  are  imwilling  to  see 
what  the  majority  will  is  and  to  allow 
an  obstructionist  procedure  to  pievent 
an  up  or  down  vote. 

So  let  us  end  debate  and  vote  on  the 

bill  after  giving  every  Senator  his  hour 

to  debate  the  measure. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wlU  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis >. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  from  North 
Carolina. 

We  should  not  vote  cloture  on  this  bill 
because  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  If 
we  spend  more  time  on  it.  If  more  Sena- 
tors go  into  the  proposal  in  depth  to 
make  a  speech  on  it.  that  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  country  at  large  will  turn 
against  this  legislation. 

It  has  every  characteristic  of  bad  leg- 
islation and  none  of  the  chaiacteristlcs 
of  good  legislation. 

What  is  needed  in  this  time  of  com- 
plexity in  business  and  in  government  is 
clarity.  We  need  a  lessening  of  the  num- 
ber of  agencies  with  whom  our  citizens 
must  deal.  We  need  government  regula- 
tions and  rules  that  become  final,  that 
people  can  depend  upon. 

This  sets  up  a  new  agency.  Now,  who 
is  there  to  argue  that  we  need  more  Gov- 
ernment agencies?  This  sets  up  a  new 
Government  agency  that  has  a  broad 
jurisdiction  to  go  here,  here,  and  there 
and  there,  and  intervene  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  all  other  agencies. 

Someone  may  undertake  to  find  out 
what  the  law  and  the  regulations  re- 
quire of  their  particular  business  or  op- 
eration only  to  find.  If  this  legislation  Is 
enacted,  that  a  new  agency  comfs  in, 
enters  into  the  picture,  files  a  procedure, 
subjects  the  applicant  to  further  proof 
and  regulations,  and  the  process  goes  on 
and  on. 

Good  legislation  is  that  which  Is  defin- 
itive and  certain,  which  narrows  down 
the  number  of  agencies  with  whom  the 
citizen  has  to  deal,  and  which  produces 
a  decision  that  is  final,  that  is  settled,  so 
that  turmoil  does  not  continue  on. 

This  bill  will  pit  agency  policy  against 
.gency  policy  as  it  pits  agency  against 
agency. 

Congress  will,  of  course,  be  drawn  into 
the  struggles.  It  proposes  in  its  own  terms 
to  draw  In  the  judiciary  to  unsnarl  tan- 
gled authorities,  claimed  priorities  and 
disputing  executive  departments.  It  does 
this  through  a  right  granted  to  this  new 
agency  to  appeal  any  other  agency's  ac- 
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tion  in  which  it  participated,  and  under 
conditions  wliich  it  did  not  parUcipate 
Mr.  President,  if  this  legislation  is  en- 
acted it  means  endless  harrassment:  it 
means  endless  turmoil ;  it  means  endless 
uncertainty  for  those  parts  of  our  econ- 
omy that  want  to  produce,  that  want  to 
provide  Jobs,  that  want  to  cari-y  on  the 
commerce,  that  want  to  do  our  building 
in  the  counti-y  and  develop  our  natural 
resources,  and  to  do  aU  of  the  other 
things  that  provide  jobs  and  raise  our 
standard  of  living. 

It  will  be  one  more  agency  to  throw 
roadblocks.  It  wiU  be  one  more  agency 
to  add  to  the  conf  asion. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  hundred 
thousand  businesses  there  are  in  the 
country— maybe  It  runs  into  the  millions. 
I  am  rather  astounded  that  there  aie 
only  three  of  them  that  I  ever  heard 
about  that  are  for  this  bill. 

Vast  groups  of  individuals  are  alarmed 
as  to  what  this  biU  wiU  do.  It  Involves 
agiiculture.  it  involves  manufacturing 
It  Involves  our  health  professions,  it  in- 
volves retailers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tile  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we  should 
not  consider  closing  debate  for  a  long 
long  time  because  to  do  so  wlU  hasten 
the  pa5.sage  of  veiT  bad  leglsIaUon 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  lime? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California    iMr.   Cranston  i 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  since 
1970.  proposals  such  as  the  one  now  be- 
fore us  have  been  pending  before  both 
Hou.ses  of  Congress. 

I  think  that  one  of  our  responsibilities 
when  we  can  do  It.  is  to  show  that  Con- 
gress can  flnaUy  act  decisively  when  a 
matter  has  been  debated,  examined 
processed  through  committees,  amended' 
revised,  reformed  to  the  point  where  it 
is  in  the  fine  shape  that  this  measure 
now  is. 

Over  these  4  years,  strong  support 
for  an  agency  to  oversee  the  interesu  of 
the  consuming  public  has  been  demon- 
strated in  the  committees  and  on  the 
floors  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Also 
strong  support  for  the  bill  has  been  de- 
monstrated by  the  American  buyer  who 
has  no  voice  as  an  individual  before  the 
awesomely  large  and  complicated  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies. 

The  major  business  concerns  have  a 
strong  voice.  They  have  at  their  disposal 
some  of  the  finest  attorneys  In  the  coun- 
try with  large  staffs  behind  them  to 
represent  their  viewpoints — to  bring 
their  strength  to  bear.  The  consumer 
has  no  such  abihty  to  present  his  view- 
point In  an  organized,  careful  way  with 
the  .support  of  the  great  group  of  talent 
that  Is  available  to  huge  business  con- 
cerns of  this  country  when  they  are 
promoting  their  interests. 

Tliere  plainly  Is  a  need  for  a  central 
coordinating  body  with  the  kind  of  legal 
and  research  capabilities  that  would  be 
available  In  the  Agency  for  Consumer 
Advocacy  to  confront  the  massive  bu- 
reaucracy on  the  scale  that  has  been 
achieved  by  private  Interests,  and  devel-- 
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oped  to  such  a  very  fine  point  over  so 
many  years  and,  Indeed,  decades  in  our 
country. 

In  the  93d  Congress,  the  House  of 
Repi'esentatlvee  has  already  passed  a 
bill  to  create  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  and  there  was  overwhelming 
.support  shown  for  that  measure  in  the 
other  body.  I  think  It  would  be  tragic  tf 
we  allowed  ourselves  to  slip  into  the  94th 
Congress  still  without  such  an  agency. 
We  owe  it  to  the  American  people  to 
stop  the  debate.  There  already  has  been 
ample  opportunity  for  discussion,  for 
consideration,  for  Improvement  in  the 
measure.  It  is  time  to  get  the  Agency 
put  together  by  passing  this  measure,  by 
voting  cloture  so  that  we  can  act  upon 
the  measure,  working  out  any  differences 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
getting  It  down  to  the  White  House, 
hopefully  for  signature. 

It  is  very  evident  by  the  votes  that 
have  already  been  taken  since  this  meas- 
ure has  been  before  the  Senate  that  a 
very  substantial,  strong  majority  of  us 
here  in  the  Senate  are  In  stroiig  support 
of  8.  707.  The  minority  has  been  given 
ample  opportimity  to  have  Input,  to  cor- 
rect what  it  has  seen  as  the  shortcomings 
of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  1  more  minute. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Let  it  pass.  We  have 
discussed  it  long  enough. 
I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  desire 
time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  I  am  not  certain  I  am 
going  to  vote,  so  I  do  not  know  why  the 
Senator  would  give  me  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  need  for  protecting  the 
consumer.  I  am  also  concerned  whether 
this  bill  actually  provides  that  protec- 
tion, and  my  concern  now  Is  what  Im- 
pact this  measure  will  have  on  the  Amei'- 
Ican  fanner. 

The  American  farmer  plays  a  vital 
role  In  the  economy  of  this  coiintry  and 
the  world.  I  cannot  determine  what  im- 
pact it  would  have  on  exports  of  com- 
modities such  as  wheat,  com.  tobacco,  or 
cotton.  Would  tills  Agency  have  a  right 
to  come  in  and  halt  or  curtail  exports 
In  the  name  of  the  consumer?  It  would 
certainly  be  cheaper  for  the  consumer 
in  the  short  nm  if  we  do  not  export.  IX 
tliere  is  a  glut  on  the  market,  it  drives 
prices  down  and  makes  it  much  easier 
for  processors  and  middlemen  to  pur- 
chase fann  products  cheaply. 

In  fl.scal  year  1974  our  exports  of  fai-m 
comniodiUes  were  over  $21  billion.  Had 
those  expoits  been  held  down  to  a  few 
billion  dollars,  food  might  have  been 
somewhat  cheaper  for  the  consumer,  but 
our  balance  of  trade  and  the  Nati«».ai_ 
a  whole  would  have  suffered  greatly. 

I  am  seeking  Information.  What 
power  and  what  right  would  this  Agency 
have  to  prevent  or  control  the  sale  of 


wheat,  for  example?  We  export  a  gieat 
deal  of  wheat  from  the  State  of  Kansas. 
What  power  would  this  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Advocacy  have  over  the  sale  of 
wheat  and  other  farm  cotrimodlties? 

Suppose  8  sale  was  made  by  a  private 
grain  company  to  a  foreign  government, 
or  suppose  there  was  an  export  subsidy 
where  our  Government  was  involved. 
Could  the  Agency  review  that  sale,  and 
hold  the  sale  up  so  that  the  foreign  buyer 
might  be  forced  to  go  to  some  other  coun- 
try for  the  purchase? 

This  question  is  vei-j'  important.  Next 
year.  It  will  involve  about  »21  billion  of 
our  economy  in  faiTn  commodities  alone. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  agriculture 
exports  last  year  and  the  year  before,  the 
balance  of  payments  deficit  would  have 
been  greater  than  ever.  The  question  is 
most  important  to  those  in  rural 
America,  and  I  simply  do  not  find  an 
answer  in  the  bill.  The  people  and  farm- 
ers in  BCansas  and  other  States  deserve 
an  answer  to  this  question. 

What  power  would  this  Agenc;  have? 
Can  anybody  tell  me? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

The  question  raised  Is  a  legitimate  one. 
Certainly  in  the  Russian  wheat  deal,  for 
example,  the  consumer  advocate  could 
have  come  in  and  explained  why  the 
agreement  was  a  bad  one.  I  think,  look- 
ing at  it  from  hindsight,  the  Russian 
wheat  deal  was  a  bad  deal  for  the  coun- 
try, for  the  farmer,  for  the  consumer. 

There  are  certain  Issues  that  are  not 
clear  cut.  There  are  certain  issues  where 
it  Is  very  obvious  that  there  is  a  con- 
sumer interest.  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  trade — whether  it  involves 
Industrial  or  agricultural  products — 
there  arc  several  sides  to  the  problem. 
The  consumers'  Interests  may  not  always 
be  clear  cut. 

I  would  concede  that  when  the  con- 
sumer Interest  is  not  clear  cut.  this 
Agency  wouid  come  in  and  lay  out  to  the 
Agency  involved  the  facts  involved  on 
both  sides  of  the  question. 

In  the  trade  bill  that  is  now  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  In  connection 
with  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  played  such  a  major 
role,  we  are  trying  to  make  sure  that 
there  Is  an  input  In  trade  negotiations  by 
labor,  by  industry,  and  by  agriculture.  In 
the  same  trade  bill,  we  are  mniring  sure 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  will  have  a  voice  in  the  input. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  somebody  repre- 
senting the  consumers  should  not  come 
into  the  proceedings  with  their  thoughts 
and  their  advice.  This  is  what  the  ACA 
would  assure. 

As  I  look  at  the  situation  of  this 
Agency,  when  it  came  to  agriculture,  if 
there  were  a  basic  problem  involving  dif- 
ferent consumer  Interests  and  the  farm- 
er, I  would  hoiie  that  the  consumer  ad- 
vocate would  come  in  and  give  both  sides 
of  the  question  to  irs  to  clarify  the  situ- 
ation, and  to  help  in  the  decisionmaking 
Droces.s  by  thp^  Agency  who  is  to  make 
"ttrPTinal  decLsT 

Mr.  PERCY.  WUfthtSenator  yield  the 
remaining  30  seconds  he'has? 
Mr.  RIBICOPF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  The  question  is  a  very 


good  one.  and  both  Senator  Ribicoff  and 
I  have  spent  many  months  on  tlie  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
looking  into  the  Russian  deal.  I  think  we 
ought  to  make  it  very  clear  that  tlie 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  would 
have  no  power  to  do  anything  to  stop 
such  a  giTtin  sale.  But,  it  might  have 
asked  the  questions :  What  effect  is  it  go- 
ing to  have  on  the  consumer?  How  much 
grain  are  they  going  to  buy?  Over  how 
long  a  period  of  time?  Who  is  negotiat- 
ing the  deal?  Are  they  free  agents,  ai'e 
they  full-time  Government  employees? 

They  might  have  discovered  that  one 
of  them,  simultaneous  with  negotiating 
the  wheat  deal,  was  negotiating  a  deal  to 
go  with  one  of  those  very  grain  compa- 
nies. Those  aie  the  kinds  of  questions 
that  should  be  asked  on  behalf  of  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  question  of  Uie 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  is  a 
good  one.  It  is  Important  to  keep  in  mhid. 
however,  that  as  an  advocate  the  Agency 
will  have  no  power.  The  Administi'ator 
will  have  no  right  to  issue  regulations,  to 
give  orders.  His  role  is  completely  that  of 
an  advocate.  He  will  come  into  the 
Agency  and  make  his  point  of  view 
known,  and  ask  the  questions,  and  raise 
the  points,  and  give  the  other  point  of 
view  for  the  ultimate  consideration  of 
the  Agency  that  lias  the  power  and  au- 
tlioiity  to  make  the  actual  decision 
Mr.  DOLE  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  The  Agency  would  have  the 
power  to  disclose  infonnation;  it  would 
have  the  power,  as  I  imderstand  It,  to 
appeal  any  action  that  Is  taken.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  might  be  a  case 
for  the  consumer  where  there  is  an  ex- 
port subsidy  involved,  as  there  was  in  the 
Russian  wheat  sale.  I  do  not  think  the 
sale  was  notorious;  it  greatly  strength- 
ened the  price  of  wheat  In  my  State. 
That  result  was  good  for  the  entire  Na- 
tion, not  just  for  Kansas.  It  has  kept  our 
balance  of  trade  out  of  the  red.  for 
example. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  only  time  that  the 
Agency  can  appeal  is  If  the  matter  is 
othei-wise  subject  to  appeal.  If  another 
party  could  not  have  challenged  the 
wheat  deal  In  court.  ACA  could  not  have 
either. 

Nor  will  the  Administrator  have  the 
power  to  di.sclose  privileged  information 
that  It  has  been  given  by  another 
agency. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  How  much  time  re- 
mains on  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  5  minutes 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  have  had  an  amendment  printed  for 
some  time,  and  I  have  not  decided 
whether  to  offer  It. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  If  the  agency  gets  a  trade  secret 
from  an  agency  and  It  Is  a  trade  secret. 
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or  is  othenrlse  confldential  information, 
the  administrator  is  barred  from  releas- 
ing that  information  under  any  clrcum- 
5i:tnce.s.  He  can  liave  it.  but  he  has  no 
right  to  make  it  public  if  the  host  agency 
determines  it  Is  privileged  information. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S?itator  yield  for  a  question  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  I  have  the  floor,  and 
I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Vork  if  I  do  not  run  out  of  my  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  an 
exception  can  be  made  where  the  ad- 
ministrator finds  that  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  and  in  health  and  safety  to  dis- 
clo.'ie  that  information? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Not  if  he  receives  it 
fi-om  another  agency.  If  he  receives  it 
from  a  source  other  than  another  agency, 
then  he  can  release  it  only  if  disclosure 
is  necessary  to  protect  health  or  safety. 
If  he  receives  confidential  information 
from  another  agency,  then  he  has  no 
greater  right  than  that  which  the  agency 
gives  him. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  But  does  he  not  have 
the  right  on  his  own,  independently  of 
the  host  agency,  to  seek  out  that  infor- 
mation and  then  to  make  public  on  his 
own  finding  as  to  what  coiistitutes 
safety? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Only  if  it  involves  a 
consimier  interest  and  the  Administrator 
meets  the  other  requirements  laid  out  ill 
section  1Kb).  The  person  who  is  asked 
the  question  need  not  respond  if  he  doeii 
not  feel  it  is  proper.  He  has  a  right  to 
go  to  court  and  object  to  the  request  if 
it  exceeds  the  Administrator's  powers. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Therefore,  in  effect, 
the  administrator,  based  on  his  own 
definition  of  consumer  interest,  is  al- 
lowed to  trigger  a  set  of  events  that  can 
indefinitely  delay  any  matter  that  he 
pleases? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Any  dispute  over  the 
agency's  Interrogatory  powers  and  sec- 
tion lHb>  will  not  delay  an  agency 
proceeding.  The  two  processes  are  en- 
tirely separate.  In  addition,  do  not  for- 
get that  under  the  Domenici  amend- 
ment adopted,  by  the  Senate,  small  busi- 
ness need  not  answer  the  Interrogatories. 
Most  businesses  in  America  will  be  ex- 
cluded by  this  amendment  from  the 
agency's  information  gathering  powers. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wonder  if  I  might  have 
I  minute  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Kaiisas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Tlie  point  I  want  to  make 
is  an  important  point.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  all  the  distingiu.shed  Sena- 
tors This  issue  does  cause  great  concern 
to  the  farmer  or  the  producer  of  otlier 
commodities,  and  materials,  which  are 
manufactured  in  this  coimtry.  There 
clearly  is  a  consumer  interest.  There  has 
to  be  a  consumer  interest  somewhere 
along  the  line.  What  I  am  concerned 
about  is  avoiding  restriction.^  on  the 
producer  to  the  point  where  It  Is  harmful 
to  consumer  interests.  We  might  drive 
the  producer  out  of  business  If  the  con- 


sumer Interest  is  going  to  be  the  overrid- 
ing interest  in  every  event. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  may  interfere 
with  the  trade  and  export  of  farm 
commodities  that  we  have  been  trying 
to  promote,  in  every  administration. 

This  .vear  they  are  expected  to  be  over 
$20  billion.  It  might  appear  to  be  much 
cheaper  for  the  consumer  to  have  the 
farm  prices  very  low,  to  hold  down  ex- 
ports, or  to  have  a  food  reser\'e  some- 
where. But  the  disincentive  to  farm  pro- 
duction would  be  more  harmful  in  the 
end. 

Later  I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
prevent  .such  harmful  effects.  I  am  now 
working  on  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlio 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  How  much  time  do  I 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Five 
minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  S  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
asked  several  questions  about  how  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  would  work. 
I  would  like  respectfully  to  point  out 
that  39  States  now  have  consumer  pro- 
tection agencies  or  agencies  with  that 
responsibiUty.  So  we  have  had  a  kind  of 
test  laboratory  working  for  years 
through  the  country.  Based  on  that 
experience,  Virginia  Knauer,  Consumer 
Adviser  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  has  very  recently  reiterated  her 
full  support  for  the  creation  of  this 
separate  agency. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska mentioned  that  three  businesses 
were  supportive.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  just  put  into  the  Recoud 
earlier  today  a  press  release  by  Virginia 
Knauer  on  the  subject  of  business  sup- 
port for  ACA.  Ten  additional  businesses 
have  expressed  in  correspondence  to 
Mrs.  Knauer  their  strong  support  for  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  principle. 
John  Hechingcr,  president  of  Hechinger's 
Building  Materials,  Inc.,  affirmed  his  avid 
support  in  a  letter  to  me.  Also,  as  the 
Senator  knows.  Business  Week  magazine 
has  editorialized  in  favor  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency — now  renamed 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy. 

The  New  York  Bar  Association,  'he 
Chicago  Cotmcil  of  Lawyers,  the  Associ- 
ation of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America,  and 
the  American  Bar  Association  all  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  BncKLEY)  has  men- 
tioned in  his  comments  that  one  law 
school  professor  was  opposed  to  the  bill. 
A  letter  which  has  just  come  to  my 
attention  is  being  sent  to  all  Senators  by 
75  professors  of  business  administration 
thioughout  the  countiy,  including  two 
professors  from  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas. All  of  these  profes.sors  are  totally 
supportive  of  S.  707  as  it  stands  before 
the  Senate  now.  They  feel  that  the  pro- 
posed agency  is  needed  to  provide  basic 
fairness  in  the  Federal  regulatory  proc- 
ess. They  also  state — 

A  firm  win  be  successful  only  if  It  focuses 
&U  decisionmaking  upon  the  provision  of  con- 


sumer satisfaction.  ,  .  .  Business,  then  has  a 
vested  interest  In  making  sure  the  consumer 
Is  hesrd. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  before 
us  has  fallaciously  been  called  a  super- 
agency  with  overwhelming  resources.  It 
has  been  charged  that  ACA  would  be 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  American 
business  community. 

This  argument  stands  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  existing  faetii.  The  author- 
ized budget  of  the  proposed  Agency  for 
Consumer  Advocacy  for  fiscal  1975 
is  a  relatively  meager  $15  million  in 
the  first  year  and  $25  milUon  m  the  thUd 
year.  These  are  authorizations  only.  They 
represent  the  maximum  allowable  allo- 
cation. 

If  the  history  of  the  slim  allocation 
of  funds  to  consumer  programs  by  the 
Congress  in  the  past  5  years  is  any  indi- 
cation, the  actual  appropriation  may  be 
substantially  reduced. 

Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argim.ent, 
that  the  authorized  $15  million  is  actu- 
ally appropriated  for  fiscal  1975,  the  fig- 
ure becomes  inconsequential  when 
viewed  in  the  context  of  the  ACA's  pur- 
pose— the  protection  of  the  health  and 
safety  and  pocketbook  of  the  largest 
constituency  in  the  Nation,  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  And,  the  authorized 
budget  of  the  proposed  agency  pales  In 
comparison  to  the  budgets  of  industry 
and  their  representative  associations — 
who  will  johi  the  ACA  as  parties  before 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  and  com- 
missions. 

Last  year,  1973,  the  operating  expenses 
for  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  to- 
taled $19,160,186 — $4  million  in  excess 
of  ACA's  first  year  authorization.  Total 
expenses  m  1972  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers  were  slightly  over 
$6.6  million:  of  the  Grocery  Manufac- 
turers of  Ameiica,  $1.4  million;  and  the 
National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, $3.2  mllUon.  The  combined  expendi- 
tures of  just  these  four  industry  associa- 
tions exceeds  $30  million,  twice  ACA's 
first  year  authorization. 

And  since  corporate  contributions  to 
the  trade  associations  are  tax  deductible 
as  business  expenses,  the  consumer-tax- 
payer is  helping  to  fund  the  activities  of 
business  lobbyists. 

A  comparison  between  the  ACA  and 
the  corporations  which  it  must  scru- 
tinize further  repudiates  the  "super- 
agency"  characterization  advanced  by 
opponents  of  the  bill.  The  resources  of 
the  ACA  are  Indeed  dwarfed  by  the  vast 
capital  and  expertise  available  to  these 
corporations.  For  example.  In  1973,  Ford 
Motor  Co.'s  operating  income  was  $1.5 
bilhon,  100  times  ACA's  maximum  first 
year  budget.  Ford's  total  assets  in  that 
year  exceeded  $12  billion,  800  times  tlie 
ACA  authorization.  Total  profits  were 
over  $900  million,  60  times  the  cost  of 
ACA,  The  ACA  "superagency"  shrinks 
into  oblivion  in  comparison  to  these  Ford 
figures. 

General  Motors  and  General  Electric 
are  two  further  examples  of  the  tremen- 
dous resources  available  to  business  for 
presenting  their  views  before  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  this  country. 
General  Motors,  whose  net  Income  in 
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1973  exceeded  $2  billion,  annually  pays 
its  employees  600  times  the  ACA's  $15 
million  authorization.  General  Electrlc's 
1973  net  earnings  were  $585  million, 
nearly  40  times  the  maximum  appropria- 
lioii  authorized  for  the  ACA  in  197S.  The 
li'it  of  certain  other  businesses  that  could 
No  Homed  with  large  budgets  and  small 
(ciistlluencics  is  endleiss.  Those  who  sug- 
gest that  the  proposed  ACA  will  over- 
ttlielm  the  business  advocates,  simply 
ignore  these  facts  and  figures.  ACA,  a 
mouse  in  budgetan'  terms,  must  face  the 
lions  of  U.S.  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  tr.ide  as-soclations 
and  the  industry  lt,self,  there  is  a  third 
entity  whose  task  is  the  care  and  tend- 
ing of  U.S.  business — the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, SBA,  a  federally  funded  business 
advocate,  represents  some  8  million  con- 
stituent firms  as  compared  to  the  211 
milUon  constituents  of  the  ACA.  Yet  the 
budgets  of  the  two  organizations  are 
highly  disproportionate.  Tlie  ACA  would 
have  an  "authorized"  budget  of  $15,000,- 
000  compared  to  the  SBA  with  an  actual 
budget,  for  administrative  expenses 
alone,  in  fiscal  1974,  of  $250,750,000  and 
a  requested  appropriation  for  fiscal  1975 
of  $447,926,000.  These  figures  do  not  in- 
clude the  vast  sums  allocated  to  the  loan 
program.  The  enormous  disparity  be- 
tween the  resources  of  the  two  entities 
.shows  that  the  consumer  advocate  en- 
visioned in  S.  707  Is  hardly  of  super- 
status  in  terms  of  available  resources. 

The  1903  charter  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  states  that  the  Department's 
purpose  Is  to  "foster,  promote  and  devel- 
op the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 

(and) — manufacturing   and  shipping 

industries  of  the  United  States."  Tliis  is 
but  another  example  of  business  interest 
promotion  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Commerce  Department's  1973  budget 
of  $1.6  billion  lists  an  allocation  of 
nearly  $16  milUon  just  for  "Domestic 
Business  Activities."  Such  "activities" 
Include  the  Office  of  Domestic  Business 
Policy  which  operates  a  program  of 
"trade  adjustment  assistance."  The  pro- 
gram's stated  purposes  are  to  guarantee 
loans  to  enable  small  business  to  com- 
petitively enter  foreign  markets,  to  en- 
coui-age  private  enterprise,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  business  expansion.  The  Office  of 
Business  Research  and  Analysis  and  the 
Office  of  Field  Operations,  also  funded 
by  this  appropriation,  each  functions  as 
an  advisor  to  tlie  Commerce  Department 
and  a  contact  pomt  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  business. 

When  questioned  as  to  the  Depart- 
ment's responsibility  for  consumer  inter- 
ests, Phil  Stlness.  budget  officer  of  Do- 
mestic and  International  Business  Ad- 
ministration, referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment's relationship  with  consumers  as  an 
"adversarial"  one — "What  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  help  the  businessman."  While 
acknowledging  that  good  consimier  rela- 
tions means  good  business,  the  Depart- 
ment's advice  is: 

Mr.  Businessman,  jou  have  to  pai  attention 
to  the  consumer  | because)  the  Commerce 
Department  cant  be  in  the  business  ot  tak- 
l"e  the  consumer's  point  ol  view. 

Who.  then,  will  systematically  repre- 
sent the  consumer's  Interest?  There  Is 


but  one  answer— i  he  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Advocacy.  Among  the  numerous 
multinational  business  advocates.  Includ- 
ing the  trade  associations,  the  industries, 
and  the  Federal  Government,  there  is  not 
one  organization  to  represent  tlie  Amer- 
ican consumer  effectively.  And  ACA's  op- 
ponents do  not  want  one.  Some  have 
ridiculed  the  concept  with  misstatements 
aboul  Its  authorities  and  scope,  and  in 
my  Judgment  wrongly  designated  this 
representative  of  the  people  as  a  "super 
agency."  With  a  maximum  first-year 
budget  equal  to  2  hours  of  the  Pentagon's 
annual  appropiiation  and  a  thU-d-year 
budget  equal  to  less  than  3  hours,  such 
distortions  will  not  hold  water. 

Reasonable  persons  recognize  the  right 
of  the  American  consumer  to  a  strong 
and  independent  voice  before  the  Federal 
decisionmaking  bodies  of  this  country. 
The  public  interest  must  be  protected, 
and  that  can  only  be  done  by  striking  a 
fair  balance  between  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  industry  and  consumers.  An 
agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  will  do 
just  that. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  address  the 
merits  of  this  legislation  by  putting  a 
quick  halt  to  the  filibuster  now  in  prog- 
ress. Call  it  "talkathon."  "talkfest."  "ex- 
tended debate"  or  whatever— a  filibuster 
by  any  other  name  is  still  a  filibuster 
and  should  be  stopped  now  that  a  rea- 
sonable time  has  expired  for  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  merits  of  the  issue.  This 
legislation  has  been  debated  In  Senate 
committees  and  on  the  floor  since  1970. 
It  has  already  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  74  to  4  in  a  form  very  comparable 
to  tlie  bill  before  the  Senate  today.  It  is 
time  now  to  vote  the  measure  ui)  or 
down.  I  urge  an  "a,ve"  vote  .'io  that  we 
may  limit  further  debate  to  a  maximum 
of  100  hours. 

Mr.  President,  editorial  support  for  an 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy,  formerly 
titled  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency, 
has  been  emphatic  and  widespread. 
Prominent  publications  across  the  Nation 
have  reflected  a  growing  awareness  that 
the  consumer  lacks  adequate  representa- 
tion In  the  Federal  regulatory  process. 
A  consensus  seems  to  have  emerged  that 
powers  granted  ACA  in  both  the  Senate 
and  House  bills  are  not  excessive  or  "daz- 
zluig  "  as  some  opponents  have  charged, 
but  are  limited  instead  to  effective  con- 
sumer protection. 

A  passage  from  the  July  16,  1974,  New 
York  Times  tj-pifies  expression  of  these 
views: 

In  any  administrative  procedure,  the  pres- 
entation of  adversary  voices  Is  the  beat 
guarantee  against  domUiatlon  by  one  or  an- 
other vested  Interest.  'Consumers'  are  no 
monolithic  or  exclusive  bloc  ot  society,  any 
more  than  Is  'business.'  Yet  for  too  long  an 
Imbalance  has  existed  m  Washington  that 
allowed  the  business-financed  trade  orga- 
nizations to  present  their  viewpoints  on  any 
Issue  pendUig  In  regulatory  proceedings, 
without  an  equally  coherent  might  effect 
consumers.  The  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
Is  aimed  at  correcting  this  imbalance,  not  at 
imposing  a  veto  power  or  superagency  con- 
trol. 

Another  point  repeatedly  made  is  that 
responsible  business  has  nothing  to  lo.se 
and  everything  to  gain  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  ACA.  The  Agency  would 


be  mandated  to  eliminate  consumer 
abuse  perpetrated  for  the  most  part  bv  a 
small  minority  of  businesses.  This  hand- 
ful has  tainted  the  good  name  and 
standing  of  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
ican businesses.  A  primarj'  pur]>ose  of 
ACA  would  be  to  restore  public  con- 
fidence in  business. 

As  the  Roanoke,  Va.,  World-News  put 
iton  Api'ilSO,  1974: 

.  .  .  enlightened  busines-smcn  .  .  -  rculL^e 
lUe.v  have  nothing  to  lear  from  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  no  long  as  they  are  not 
IryUig  to  cheat  or  othert\lse  abuse  the 
consumer. 

Tlielr  colle.>-^ucs  ought  to  come  around.  To 
oppose  creation  ot  an  agency  that  would  do 
nothing  more  than  give  the  consumer  a  rea- 
sonable voice  Is  to  give  the  appearance  that 
you  h,i\e  something  to  fear  from  such  an 
apency. 

The  Washington  Post  observed  on 
June  29, 1974: 

...  the  consumer  protection  agency  will 
aclUiilly  help  the  buolness  conununity,  be- 
cause consumer  trust  leads  to  economic  re- 
sult?. It  Is  the  oldest  truth  In  the  miu-ket- 
place. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  75  professors  of 
business  administration  I  referred  to  in 
my  remarks  as  well  as  a  number  of  edl- 
toi-lals  from  outstanding  publications 
aci'oss  the  country  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORO  at  this  point.  The  letter  is  dated 
July  19, 1974  The  editorials  are  from  the 
June  29.  1974.  Washington  Post:  the 
May  27.  1974.  Fort  Wayne  Journal  Ga- 
zette: the  April  15.  1974.  Providence  Bul- 
letin: the  April  14.  1974.  Los  Angeles 
Times:  tlie  April  30.  1974.  Roanoke 
World-News:  the  AprU  22.  1974.  Fresno 
Bee:  the  April  17. 1974.  Springfield  Ne  vs: 
the  April  13.  1974.  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch: the  May  4,  1974,  Nation:  Uie  April 
15  and  16.  1974,  Denver  Rocky  Mountam 
Hews:  the  May  28,  1974,  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal-Constitution: Uie  July  16.  1974.  New 
York  Times;  and  the  July  28,  1974,  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recoud,  as  follows: 

JuLT  10,  1974. 
Dear  Senator  Pekct:  We  are  professors  of 
bUFiness  administration,  and  we  urge  you  to 
vote  for  S.  707.  We  also  urge  you  to  vote  lor 
cloture  on  the  filibuster  as  we  feel  the  bill 
should  be  voted  on  bv  the  senate  on  It* 
merits. 

The  bin  Is  not  antl-buslness.  The  bill  will 
not  grant  the  Consumer  Protection  Agenc>- 
any  regulatory  power.  The  marketing  con- 
cept has  been  taugbt  as  a  cornerstone  oi 
business  school  curricula  for  more  than  a 
decjtde.  It  holds  that  the  firm  will  be  suocesft. 
ful  only  if  It  focuses  all  decision-making 
upon  the  provision  of  consumer  satlsfactlun 
at  a  profit.  Wblle  some  few  firms  may  sur- 
vive by  Ignoring  the  consumer  Interest,  the 
enlightened  approach  Is  to  provide  goods  and 
.^rvlces  which  satisfy  real  contumer  need- 
Business,  then,  has  a  vested  interest  in  mal:- 
lr,g  sure  the  consumer  is  heard. 

The  bill  wUl  provide  that  con:=nmerp  are 
adequately  represented  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  will  provide  a  central  clearing 
hotise  for  consumer  information.  The  bill 
will  give  oonstuners  one  effective  link  with 
Washington,  rather  than  the  many  unco- 
ordinated operations  we  have  now.  The  bill 
alco  tvlll  provide  for  much  needed  z««earch 
on  consumer  Interests. 
Esch  time  a  consumer  agency  hill  has  been 
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voLtd  oa  Ha  merits  i:  has  paa^ed.  We  hope 
that  you  wUl  see  your  way  clear  to  allow  this 
biU  lo  b«  voted  on  Its  merits.  Please,  vote  tor 
ilotvire.  Please,  vote  for  8,  707. 
RcEpectf  iilly  yours, 

Garr   Klein,    CaliXorr.ia    State   University, 
Long  Beach. 

Forest  E.  Hardlu?,  C^Ufornia  State  Unlver- 
«m-.  Long  Beach. 

Barbara  C.  George.  CalUornJa  State  Uni- 
'  ccslty.  Long  Beach. 

£ra:ccon  Henderson,  CaUforula  Slate  Uni- 
versity. Long  Beach. 

Robert  w.  Prye.  California  Stnto  Unlver- 
Nliy.  Lonj  Beach. 

\VllUam  K.  Brandt.  Columbia  University. 

Doiiald  R  Lehmanu.  Columbia  University. 

Nell  Efckwith.  Columbia  Unlveirslty. 

John  Miller.  Drake  Univeralty. 

Scott  Ward,  Harvard  UnlvcrsUj-. 

Bradl(*y  Lockeman,  Idaho  State  University. 

Pr.T.ik  K-  Schwlmiann,  Idaho  Stftte  Cnl- 
vcrsltr. 

George  A.  Johnson.  Idaho  State  University. 

Lant-c  Jr.rvLs,  Idaho  State  University. 

Ralph  Day.  Indiana  University. 

Stanley  F.  Stasch,  Northwestern  Univer- 
»!iy. 

Loviia  ^.  Siem.  NorOiwestern  University. 

Sidney  J.  Levy.  Northwestern  University. 

Phillip  Kotler.  Northwestern  University. 

Brian  Sterathal.  Northwestern  University. 

William  ZUcmund,  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Jerr..-  OUca.  rvinisvlvonSa  State  Univer- 
tlty. 

H.  Lee  .^lathew*,  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Edivard  L  Gnibb.  Portland  State  Unlver- 
sltv. 

Robert  Settle,  San  Diego  State  University. 

Tom  AtcblsoQ,  San  Diego  State  Untrenlty. 

Robert  A.  TrlK>i.  San  Diego  Stat*  Unlver- 
-^ity. 

Thomaa  R.  Woiruba.  S:iu  Diego  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Joseph  J.  Vldall,  San  DIeao  State  Unlver- 

«  *itr- 

JoU::  M  McF.ill.  Sun  Dleso  Si  ate  Univer- 
sity. 

Donald  A  Lind^re:i.  San  Diego  State  Uni- 
versity. 

James  E  WlHiamson.  San  Diego  Stale  Uni- 
versity. 

WUHam  W.  McKelvey.  Univer.Hity  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Los  Angeles. 

J.  Morgan  Jones.  Unlversltv  of  California, 
Log  Angeles. 

James  R.  Bit'rman.  Universitv  of  CaUfomlA 
Los  Angeles. 

Richard  J.  Vc:j.  Uaiverjitv  oi  California, 
l-os  Angeles. 

HxiTOld  H-  Kassorjean.  University  of  Cal- 
irornla,  Los  Angeles. 

E  Laird  Landop..  Jr.  University  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Richard  W.  Beatty.  U;.U-eraHy  of  Colorado. 

PhUip  R.  Cateora.  University  of  Coiorado. 

Charles  R.  Coeldiier,  University  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Morr-i  G.  Maiiey,  University  of  Colorado. 

David  H.  BoTTta.  University  of  Colorado. 

RicUard  D.  Spu.ef.o,  University  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Doj3ii:d  p.  Stegall.  University  of  Colorada 

Tliomas  A.  Buehman,  University  of  Colo- 
rado- 
John  M.  Heis.  University  of  Colorado 

Daud  p.  Bush,  University  of  Colorado. 

Donald  R  Plane.  University  of  Colorado. 

Thonius  E.  Hebdrlclc,  University  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Doj::i;d  J  Her..pc^:.  Vniversiiv  of  Conuectt- 
cut. 

Joel  Cohen.  University  of  Florida 

V.  Parfcer  Lencg.  University  of  Kauaa-s. 

John  O.  TollefsoG.  University  of  Kaaias 

^L  VenlcstBwii.  University  of  Iowa. 

E.  John  Koffman,  Unlveraity  of  Iowa. 

PhUlp  XiMtU.  Untversity  of  Marrland 


Keiit  Monroe.  University  of  Mastnchiisetts. 

James  R.  Taylor.  University  of  Michigan. 

Ivan  Ross,  University  of  Minnesota. 

OrrviUe  Walker.  University  of  Minnesota. 

John  R.  Bosslter,  University  of  Pennsvl- 
vania. 

Thomns  S.  Ht'bortson,  University  of  Pv-nn- 
Fylvanla. 

Bobby  Calder.  UiUversity  of  Pennsvlvania. 

AUaa  Shocker,   University  of   Pittsburgh. 

James  Clapper,  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Willlr.m  Lieb,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

John  WUIenborg,  University  of  South 
Carolina. 

Ardle  Woodpide.  L'niversUr  of  Souih  Caro- 
lina. 

Ro:i  Moser.  tTniversliy  of  Tennessee. 

Oeort;e  Brooker,  University  of  Wlaconsm. 

KettJi  Hunt,  University  of  Wyoming. 

IFrom  I'ne  Ne*.v  Tork  Times,  July  16.  Kt741 
CoNstTiiEBs"  Voice 

For  the  third  time  In  four  years  the  Con- 
gress Is  attempting  to  create  an  Institutional 
voice  for  consumer  interests  in  Washington, 
to  balance  the  well -organized  activities  of 
bublness  lobbies  and  trade  associations.  Only 
the  prospect  of  a  filibuster,  perhaps  starting 
today,  seems  to  stand  between  this  much- 
needed  legislation  and  Senate  passage,  fol- 
lowing last  April's  overwhelming  approval  by 
the  Hou£e  of  Representatives. 

The  bill  would  create  a  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency,  a  relatively  small  bureau  whose 
function  would  be  to  present  the  consumer 
viewpoint  In  hearings  and  other  proceedings 
before  Federal  regulatory  agencies.  It  woiUd 
have  no  regulatory  power  of  Its  own. 

In  any  adtninlsuatlva  procedure,  the 
presentation  of  adversary  voices  is  the  best 
guarantee  agaln&t  domination  by  one  or 
another  vested  Interest.  "Consumers"  are  no 
monolithic  or  exclusive  bloc  of  society,  any 
more  than  la  "business."  Tet  for  too  long 
au  Imbalance  has  existed  in  Washington  that 
allowed  the  business- financed  trade  organi- 
zations to  present  their  viewpoints  on  any 
issue  pending  in  regulatory  proceedings, 
without  an  eciually  coherent  and  informed 
presentation  of  how  decisious  might  affect 
consumers.  The  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
Is  aimed  at  correcting  this  Imbalance,  not  at 
impt^i^e  a  leto  power  or  stiperagency 
control. 

in  1972  similar  legislation  passed  the 
House,  but  was  aiibustered  to  death  m  the 
Senat*.  Tha  leader  of  that  filibuster,  Senator 
James  B.  Allen  of  Alabama,  has  signaled  his 
intention  of  trying  to  repeat  his  previously 
Euccessfia  obstructionism.  But  this  issue 
cannot  l>e  allowed  to  fall  once  again  on  a 
procedural  ploy;  the  Senate  owes  the  elec- 
torate a  straightforward  vote  on  its  merits. 

;rroni  the  Washineton  Post.  June  29.  1974 1 
LoBBriNG  Against  the  Consuwef. 
Aa  predicted,  an  energetic  campaign  ia  be- 
iii?  waged  against  legislation  that  would 
create  the  conitumer  protection  agency.  Lob- 
byists representing  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, set-eral  other  trade  groups  and  such 
corporations  as  Exxon,  United  Airlines.  Fire- 
stone and  Greyhound  have  been  busy  pres- 
suriiig  a  number  of  uncommitted  senators 
to  vote  against  the  bill  when  it  reaches  the 
Senate  floor  In  a  few  weeks.  The  Idea  of  the 
proposed  agency— ita  general  function 
would  be  to  act  as  a  consumer  advocate  or 
Qinbudiman,  before  other  federal  agencies, 
and  would  have  no  regulatory  powers— has 
been  around  for  five  years.  To  date,  btislness 
gronps  h.-»ve  managed  to  play  a  role  in  pre- 
vent ui,*  euoctmeut.  This  time,  only  some 
labt-ditcu  maulpulatioua  are  poaalble,  be- 
cauK  tiie  House  has  already  passed  a  pro- 
gressive blU  by  293  to  94  and  the  Senate  Gov* 
emmect  Operatipn*!  Committee  approved  a 
versiot.  by  9  to  3. 


Tlie  business  representatives  now  In  full 
scurry  should  be  placed  in  context.  Em- 
piialicaily.  they  do  not  represent  the  entU-e 
busii-ess  community,  only  its  most  backward 
segment.  As  for  the  forward  segment,  it  has 
been  making  itself  heard  In  significant  wavh. 
Edward  Donnell.  board  chairman  of  Mont- 
gomery Ward,  recently  noted  in  a  letter  to 
former  business  executive  Sen.  Charles  H. 
Percy  (R-IU.):  'Montgomery  Ward  did  not 
take  an  affirmative  position  on  the  Coni.umer 
Proteciioti  Agency  bill  for  publicity  pur- 
poses .  .  We  did  U  because  we  believe  that 
the  coiisumer's  trust  is  an  Invaluable  busi- 
ness aiset.  In  our  opinion,  consumers  v:ho 
don't  feel  suspicious  of  business  and  govern- 
ment—who don't  feel  shut  cut  and  tmrepre- 
sented  lu  government  proceedings  that  affect 
iheir  pocketbooks.  tlielr  well-being  and  the 
quality  of  their  Uvea— will  be  better  cus- 
tomers of  oius  and  other  businesses  which 
are  in  fact  trying  to  sen-e  them  well." 

The  point  Mr.  Donnell  makes  Is  clear:  the 
new  consumer  protection  agency  will  actu- 
ally help  the  business  community,  because 
consumer  trust  leads  to  economic  results.  It 
is  the  oldest  truth  of  the  marketplace,  that 
the  merchant  who  is  honest,  fair  and  ac- 
countable is  the  one  who  enJoy.s  a  good  trade. 
Only  recently  has  this  changed,  when  so 
many  corporations  have  been  marketing 
goods  that  kill,  Injure  and  cheat  the  cus- 
tomer that  often  the  customer  has  no  choice 
among  the  evUs. 

In  supporting  the  new  agencv.  firms  like 
Montgomery  Ward  display  not  only  an  en- 
lightened view  but  they  rebuke  the  anti- 
customer  attitudes  pushed  by  those  who  fear 
n  new  era  of  marketplace  fairness. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  July  28,  1974 J 
Needed:    A  Stbong  Consumes   Bill 

By  threatening  to  veto  a  consumer  protec- 
tion bUl  now  being  debated  In  the  Senate, 
President  Nixon  has  cast  a  pall  over  pros- 
pects for  a  strong  consumer  protection 
agency  in  this  country.  Encouraged  by  the 
President's  opposition,  conservative  oppo- 
nent hr.ve  been  filibustering  in  the  hope  of 
kUUng  the  measure,  which  was  Its  fate  in 
1972.  This  aliould  not  happen.  Federal  regu- 
latory Bgencles  have  not  done  a  responsible 
Job  in  protecting  the  consumer,  and  a  etrong 
and  Independent  agency  Is  clearly  needed. 

The  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  (pre- 
viously known  as  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency)  would  have  the  power  to  guard  con- 
mnier  interests  within  and  outside  the  fed- 
eral regtdatory  agencies.  It  would  have  the 
authority  to  appeal  anti-consumer  decisions 
of  these  agencies  and  to  subpena  Informa- 
tion from  them.  Opponents  object  to  the 
provision  that  the  ACA  could  demand  infor- 
mation directly  from  businesses,  which 
would  be  required  to  respond.  A  House  bill. 
without  the  same  strengths  although  more 
palatable  to  the  administration,  would  make 
an  hitermediary  necessary.  It  alto  would  give 
the  President  pov.er  to  choose  and  dhaniis 
the  cdmlnlstrator  of  ACA.  which  v.-ould  great- 
ly decrea.se  the  independence  of  the  agency. 

ACA  sponsors,  deluding  Sen.  Charles  H. 
Percy  (R-IU.).  are  pushing  for  a  vote  to  end 
the  filibuster  on  Tuesday.  Tliey  have  made  it 
clear  they  are  wiuing  to  compromise  rather 
than  see  the  bUI  die.  Coniumers  would  b* 
well  served  by  an  Independent  organliied  lob- 
by put  together  as  soundly  as  ACA.  The  leg- 
islation should  be  allowed  to  stand  on  lu 
own  merits  and  go  to  a  full  vote  of  ths 
Senate  as  quickly  as  possible. 

jFrun  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.»  Journal 
Gazette.  May  27, 1D74J 

A    CONSUUCa    RCPHESENTATIVt 

ll.e  i-onsumer  at  last  may  have  a  voice  in 

iie  goiernmenc  policy-making  process  if  a 

bill  that  would  create  a  Consumer  Protection 

Agency    clears   Its    final    hurdles.   The    bill, 

which  already  has  passed  the  House,  recently 
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was  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  and  should 
reach  the  Senate  fioor  by  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Special-Interest  pressure  against  the  bill 
has  been  understandably  intense.  A  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  lobbyist  calls 
it  the  -worst  bill  I've  seen  in  33  years  ia 
Washington,"  and  other  business  community 
.spokesmen  warn  ominously  of  institutional- 
izing "Naderlsm"  within  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy.  Ironically,  these  commente  comprise 
the  burs  strongest  endorsement  Ralph 
Kader.  a  long-time  consumer-protection  ad- 
vocate, presumably  has  the  public  Interest 
more  at  heart  than  business  and  lobbyists 
The  new  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
would  have  a  relatively  simple  task  in  shield- 
ing consumer  interests  against  the  on- 
slaught of  blg-buslness  pressures.  It  essen- 
tially would  act  as  a  consumer  advocate  be- 
fore other  federal  agencies.  Presently  there 
is  no  spokesman  for  the  consumer  In  pro- 
ceedings that  often  dlrectlv  affect  him 
Hearings  normally  feature  the  fedei-al  agency 
on  one  side  and  the  representatives  of  spe- 
cial interesu  on  the  other.  Because  the  pend- 
ing legislation  would  give  the  consumer  a 
role  in  determining  the  outcome  of  events 
tied  to  his  interests,  the  bin's  opponents 
argue  the  agency  would  have  direct  regula- 
tory powers  over  industry— an  argument  that 
isn  t  substantiated  by  the  facts. 

The  already-passed  House  bill,  for  exam- 
ple, very  clearly  empowers  the  consumer 
agency  only  to  appear  at  formal  and  in- 
formal proceedings  of  other  agencies  to  ap- 
peal decisions  of  other  agencies  to  the  fed- 
eral courts  under  restricted  circumstances 
to  request  other  agencies  to  subpoena  In- 
formation of  toterest  to  consumers  from 
business,  to  ottain  such  Information  dlrecUy 
from  businesses  and  publicize  hazards  and  to 
serve  as  a  clearinghouse  of  consumer  com- 
plaint«.  and  request  enforcement  actions  bv 
other  agencie-s. 

The  regulated  Industries,  however  tradi- 
tionally have  enjoyed  close  relationships 
with  the  regulatory  agencies,  such  as  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration.  Any  proposal 
that  endangers  this  friendly  arrangement  bv 
permitting  another  agency  to  Intervene  on 
the  consumers  behalf  is  considered  a  threat 
Appeals  to  the  courts  and  forced  disclosure 
Of  Information  also  are  unsettling  to  manv 
corporations.  ' 

«.'^,*/*?**'"^'^'  *^o"t<^"tlon  that  all  business 
or  all  industry  la  opposed  to  the  new  agency 
iir'*^'«'!'  ^J  ^"'^  '"^J'^'^  defections.  Mont- 
f>^T„^  ^"^  *""*  '**  P*""*  fi'-"^-  Msrcor, 
^!iS  *Y^P°^  ^^^  consumer  proposal,  and 
«n!f^l.°u^"  companies.  Including  Motorola 
and  Zenith,  also  endorse  It.  "If  you're  ever 
going  to  support  any  piece  of  consumer  leeis- 
latlon,  a  Wards  vice  president  advised  a  re- 
cent bushieas  conference,  "support  this  one." 
fJi^^  ^^'"'^  ^''""^  "^PPly  to  tlie  sena- 
^m.«?°  ^"  !:'"  ^  ^'''^^"e  "P  the  bill.  A 
filibuster  already  is  threatened,  and  ble 
business  is  gearing  its  lobbyist  forces  for  one 
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IFTom  the  Provldrnce  (R.r.)  Bulleiln,  Apr  15 

19741 

HopF  FOB  CPA 

.J^',""""  "^^  '"  y™"  consumer  adTo- 
oates  have  sought  to  estabhsh  an  Uidepen- 
dent  Consumer  Protection  Agency  (CPA) 
funded  by  Congress.  Last  Wednesday  tSe 
House  of  Representatives  voted  293  to  94  to 
move  ahead  with  caution  and  meanwhue  the 
Senate  Is  considering  similar  legislation. 
enSlt.'^'nw,""  ^'"  '"  *'"='■  Congress 
too  early  to  forecast.  In   1970.  the  Senate 


passed  a  slmuar  mea.-;ure  overwhelmingly 
only  to  see  the  House  counterpart  killed  in 
the  rules  committee.  In  1971.  positions  re- 
versed. The  House  gave  strong  support  to 
CPA  but  m  1972  three  attempt*  to  end  a 
Senate  ailbusler  failed. 

Opponents  argue  on  two  main  f.-onu-  one 
that  at  least  33  federal  agencies  .ire  now  en- 
gaged lu  activities  related  to  consumer  in- 
terests and  this  constitutes  adequate  pro- 
tection In  the  marketplace;  and  two.  that 
further  allocation  of  governmental  power  to 
consumers  could  lead  to  unw.irranled  harass- 
ment of  busine:.s  and  Industry  and  to  a  re- 
sulting backlash  with  unfavorable  conse- 
quences for  the  consumer  himself. 

Why.  then,  la  there  a  need  for  CPA?  Is  It 
another  political  boondoggle  to  win  votes 
back  home,  another  concession  to  the  emplre- 
bulldlng  or  bureaucracv?  Neither  posalbUlty 
can  be  dismissed  out  of  hand  The  political 
implications  of  consumerism  are  awesome 
for  the  senator  or  representative  forced  to 
lake  a  stand.  And  there  Is  little  question 
that  CPA  would  require  a  staff  of  several 
hundred  Initially  and  that  the  asencvs  work- 
load could  be  expected  to  grow" 

But  CPA  can  be  justined  on  other  grounds. 
Despite  the  wide  diversity  of  consumer  activ- 
ity m  government.  Including  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Office  of  Consumer  ABairs,  the  Presidents 
Committee  on  Consumer  Interests,  and  nu- 
merous other  departmental  offices  and  divi- 
sions, not  one  has  the  scope  of  political  In- 
dependence to  function  ai  a  national  con- 
sumer spokesman  and  to  coordinate  the  alms 
and  activities  of  other  government  agencies 
The  House-pas.5ed  bUl  would  grant  no  reg- 
ulatory powers  to  CPA.  To  obtain  informa- 
tion from  other  agencies  it  would  have  to 
prove  relevance  to  consumer  affairs.  Its  right 
to  seek  Judicial  review  would  be  limited  and 
initially  funding  would  be  for  three  years 
enabling  Congress  to  re-evaluate  the  agency 
at  the  end  of  that  time 

CPA  would  be  authorized  to  receive  and 
evaluate  complamta,  gather  and  disseminate 
consumer  product  Information  and  promote 
research. 

Several  years  ago.  Atty.  Gen  Louis  J  Let- 
kowltz  of  New  York  State,  voiced  the  view 
held  by  many  Americans  and  since  supported 
by  glaring  ex.amples  of  corruption  In  govern- 
ment. ■Existing  fragmented  and  piecemeal 
enforcement  and  regulation  by  scores  of  fed- 
eral bureaus  and  agencies."  be  said,  "ploys 
into  the  hands  of  special  Interest  groups  with 
vested  interests  who  are  moi»  concerned 
With  the  status  quo  than  with  new  programs 
designed  with  the  consumer  In  mind  It  Is 
absolutely  Imperative  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment take  appropriate  action  now  to  reg- 
ulate and  police  the  economy  of  our  affluent 
society  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the 
consumer." 

CPA,  m  mu-  view,  should  be  regarded  as 
an  experiment,  not  a  panacea,  aimed  at  bal- 
ancing commercial  and  consumer  Interests 
With  greater  precision  and  fairness  The  milk 
price  scandal,  the  wheat  deal  with  Russlk 
the  current  indictment  charging  high  gov- 
ernment omcials  with  exercising  Improper 
Influence  over  regulatory  agencles-these  are 
some  of  the  reasons  why  many  believe  that 
CPA  is  needed  to  advocate  and  press  for  the 
r^ts  of  constuners.  It  ought  to  be  given  a 
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Tile  need  for  such  representaUon  is  dear. 
Everything  done  by  regulatory  agencies  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  affects  consumers.  The 
consumer  viewpoint  deserves  to  be  heard. 

Under  the  Hou.<^  bUl.  the  consumer  agency 
would  hlmply  have  the  rights  currently  avail- 
able to  other  parlies  in  federal  administra- 
tive procedures  The  agency  would  serve  as 
advocale.  not  regulator.  Private  consumer 
groups  are  free  to  appear  now  in  many  pm- 
ceedlngs.  but  the  new  agency  would  have  the 
expertlne.  resources  and  access  to  Informa- 
tlin  that  ihese  groups  frequently  lack. 

For  example,  the  consumer  agency  could 
request  the  products  whose  safely  or  elScncy 
had  been  seriously  questioned  be  tested  b» 
appropriate  government  aeenclea.  and  the 
resulu  made  ptihllc.  It  could  testify  and 
seek  Informalion  when  hearings  are  held  on 
such  tulngs  as  sanitation  standards  In  food- 
p.-occising  planiB,  or  on  petitions  to  Increase 
airline  fares.  It  could  ask  another  govern- 
ment agency  to  imtlate  a  proceeding  and 
If  that  request  were  denied,  the  reasons 
would  have  to  be  made  public. 

Among  other  things,  the  agency  would 
serve  as  a  centr.il  registry  for  consumer  com- 
plaints and  industry  responses,  and  Ita  files 
would  be  open  to  the  public.  The  agency 
would  have  access  to  all  information  within 
other  federal  agencies  but,  quite  pronerlv 
special  restrictions  would  be  placed  on  «c-' 
cess  to  trade  secrets  or  informalion  received 
on  a  conHdential  basis. 

Both  the  powers  given  to  and  the  limita- 
tions Imposed  on  the  consumer  agency  lu 
the  House  bill  make  sense  It  la  hard  to  think  • 
O!  any  good  reason  why  there  should  not  be 
cnmpeient  and  vigorous  advocacy  on  behalf 
ol  consumers— and  that  is  all  of  us— m  the 
proceedings  of  regulatory  agencies  which 
annually  make  hundreds  of  decisions  touch- 
ing on  how  much  the  public  wUl  pay  for 
th  ngs  or  how  well  public  health  and  well- 
being  will  be  safeguarded. 

The  consumer  Interest  Is  .seldom  cora- 
KL'^^hJ.  r?r"^.  '"  ""«  Proeeedlngs,  but 
neither  Is  u  always  forcefully  reprinted, 
A  consumer  protection  agency  would  serve 
that  nece.«.ir>-  function. 


IProm    the    Los    Angeles     (Calif.)     Times 
Apr.  14,  1974] 
The  CoNsuMHi  DEsEavEs  To  Be  Hea«d 
The  Senate  shoiUd  do  this  year  what   It 
did  in  1970,  and  pass  legislation  to  e*tabi.h 
a   consumer-protection   agency.   The   House 
has  already  carefully  drawn  a  bill  provid- 
ing that  the  mtereeta  of  consumers  will  be 
represented  m  proceedings  of  other  federal 
regulatory  agencies.  '<^o.«i 


I  From    the    Roanoke    (Va.)     World    Vews 
Apr.  30, 19741 

PROTECTINO   the    COKStTMEa 

According  to  the  Conference  Board  a  busl- 
c^flit""'';"'i"*  °-^">'^<lon,  the  consumer 
confldence  tade,  has  dropped  40  points  since 
lall.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this  ol 
course.  But  one  of  them  is  the  conaumers 
ongoing  suspicion  that  government  regula- 
tory agencies  are  stacked  to  his  detriment 
dus    *"  ""  advantage  of  business  and  in- 

Legialatlon  now  before  the  Congress  should 
^°  '""  "'*"<^  """J'nK  ">«'  'Mr.  It  would 
create  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  that 
would  serve  as  the  consumers  vol«  Uo" 
those  government  .gcncles  that  deal  with 
consumer  matters. 

The  new  agency  would  have  no  regulatory 
powers  of  Its  own.  It  would  perform  il^ 
services  of  an  advocate— seeking  court  ac- 
tion on  the  actions  of  other  agencies  that 
appear  to  be  anticonsumer.  soliciting  action 
by  other  agencies  on  behalf  of  the  consumer 
and  so  forth. 

PrUZu^^"^  "'"  """"B  "»  Coiisumer 
Protection  Agency  has  survived  numerous 
assaults  In  committee  and  on  the  Boor  Itself 
^ough  not  as  strong  as  It  began,  the  legisla- 
tion is  viable,  lu  survival  Is,  we  think  a 
tesumony  to  the  strength  of  the  desire  of  the 
Amer  can  consumer  for  a  certain  voice  m 
WasJilngton.   Th,   Senate   should   keep   this 

hiJ"  ,f  "  '^°"'"<''"  "mllar  legislation 
tills  month. 

Certain  eiementi  of  the  business  commu- 
nity have  a  history  of  opposition  to  such 
leglihiOon.  More  enUghtened  bu.lne«men 
iMwever,  reallEe  they  have  nothing  to  fe^u' 
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fri..m  a  C-^u^iimer  Prolcc'.Ion  Agenry  so  long 
f;*.  itif;-  [Vr-  not  trying  to  cheat  or  otherwise 
nbUKc  the  consnzner. 

•n.oir  coiiMffues  ought  to  come  nround.  To 
opi-v  *  craatloa  of  an  Rgency  that  would  do 
^rttll.^e  more  than  ^ve  the  consumer  a  rea- 
Honu'>l«  roi'-?,  Is  to  ^ne  the  appearance  that 
^»'«  ha'»*  -1.  ;ae:l\*i;|r  lo  ;ear  from  :?nch  an 

IFtum  ii-e  Fre<  .o  iCa:::.-  a^f.  Api   2::.  :9H\ 

Tiit-  Hciue  of  Eepreientfttiva?.  rcUt^fng 
■  *;e  ni.'irlcet^ilare  stui  comnlns  mnny  prodnct.^ 
Bttd  ser\:ces  which  are  unsafe  or  imhealthy. 
I'cied  Iti  ihe  best  mtereec  of  the  buying  pub- 
lic m  pnik-ing  a  bill  to  establish  an  Independ- 
ent federal  CMisumer  Protection  Agency. 

The  meA-^ura  now  coes  to  the  U.S.  SeiiatP 
"here  qi.,.};  and  fr.rcruole  considernLioa  is 
tilceir 

For  yesr*  varloia  proposals  'or  sum  nn 
5gem  ,-  have  been  debated,  lob'ofed  for  and 
;*?auist  and  have  been  defeated  hi  Congreis. 
While  Thera  seems  to  hare  been  little  dis- 
r>yreement  about  the  need  for  such  an  agsncy 
— uie  hoiTor  atoriea  about  unsafe  and  un- 
healthy product?  sold  across  the  coniuer  Br« 
legion — there  has  been  strong  dlsAgrcemeni 
on  JHAi  how  much  a  cor_\umer  advocate  such 
at',  agency  should  be. 

The  federal  gorerameni  has  for  a  lona  time 
made  Importmat  decisions  involvintr  the 
if.  ail:»biUty  and  satety  of  thousands  of' prod- 
ucts and  ^ervlc«^.  Lawyers.  oconomL^'s.  lob- 
byists and  others  reprtseut  lug  special  Inter- 
ests, are  always  on  hand  to  present  argu- 
ments to  the  federal  deci-slon-making  aueu- 
cies.  If  t  he  House  bilj  becomes  law.  the  special 
iniereftt  lobbyists  uotild  be  challenged  by 
kiiowledteable  wnsutner  advocntc«  repre- 
^^enting  the  people. 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  the  bill  is  that 
somel-.ow  It  la  antlbusluess.  Why  noiUd  glv- 
ins  the  con.^:imer  a  voice  before  ihe  r'T^ula- 
lory  Hi-encits  be  a  threat  to  biu-iness? 

The  proposed  agency  would  have  no  power 
lo  regulate  bvstne^^,  only  power  to  ndvocate 
before    federal    agei.cTe;i    on    beljnli    of   the 

This  is  !.o  tuor-  :h:i..  -.Uiot  priva-e  Jii-erest 
advocate*  now  enjoy.  Why  not  iiare  :ui  ad- 
r-^cate  in  the  public  Interest? 

Another  beneficial  aspect  of  ihe  Ic^I.ila- 
tion  Is  that  It  would  bring  into  the  open  the 
vay  in  which  federal  agencies  make  far- 
reaching  decisions  affccMng  the  consumer  and 
the  bustne^  interests. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  governnient- 
hiduatry  dealings  should  be  made  more  visi- 
ble, more  public,  that  time  Is  non- 


Apr  17. 


(Pro:n  th-    'rvrln-Seld  fOl.loi  NV\^ 
1974] 
CC'Kstriita  Bn.L 

After  more  than  a  decade  ot  legislative 
maneuvertr.^.  consumer  advocates  In  the 
House  have  passed  a  bUl  to  set  up  a  federal 
consumer  protection  agency.  Pasfsage  of  a 
FlmUar  biU  m  the  Senate  is  likely. 

The  bill  wUl  plea.se  neither  Richard  Nixon 
nor  Ralph  Nader,  but  it  is  a  good  one.  The 
new  agency's  main  Job  would  be  to  stick  Its 
nose  into  the  affairs  of  other  federal  agencies 
to  m^Ke  sure  the  consumer's  Interest  is  not 
being  steamrollered.  It  oiten  is. 

Even  in  the  regulatory  agencies  established 
to  proMct  the  public  interest— tiie  interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  for  Instance— end  un 
being  run  by  the  people  they're  supposed  to 
regulate.  The  consumer  protection  agencT 
would  be  able  to  Intenene  in  the  affairs  of 
such  agencies  and  challenpe  their  actions  in 
L'jvn  Aa  exceUent  Idea. 

I  Prom  Mie  St.  Louis   (Mo.)   Pom  Dispatch  I 

A  Biu,  ron  CoNstTMias 

Once  »yaln.  a  bm  to  estabUah  &  federal  Con- 

^nmer  Protection  Acency  has  advanced  in 


Cr-ngre?'-,  and  cncc  a^ain  tbe  same  tireu 
orgumentF,  ixirtch  In  the  past  have  proved 
succesefu!.  are  being  ral&ed  in  opposition  to 
It.  Since  legislation  to  create  such  an  agency 
firat  pawed  the  Senate  in  1970  (only  to  he 
killed  that  year  by  the  House  Rules  Comnil;  - 
teei.  the  f-.mdaniental  question  has  been 
whether  the  ofBce  shov.ld  have  sumclent  au- 
thority to  adequately  represent  the  mtereir 
of  consumer**  or  whether  It  .should  exist  in 
little  rarjre  Uian  name  only. 

Under  a  bUl  approved  by  the  Hou«e.  the 
fluency  would  liave  an  arr-iv  of  ro't<-Jder- 
ahle  pcvei- 

;rrf!ii  the  N-»;io:i.  May  14.  197-!; 
C'JN^viviias  Mav  Get  a  Break 

It  I-.ok*  M  if  legislation  to  create  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  (CPAt  Mil  be 
enacted.  XJulew  the  bill,  whose  chief  spon- 
sor is  Rep.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (D.,  N.Y.t 
t*s  hobbled  by  amendment<«.  the  traditionally 
helple^«  moss  of  con.'iumers  may  achieve  a 
stattLs  approaching  parity  with  tiitsiness  and 
labor.  This  blessing  we  shall  owe  to  mnatton. 
Business  Week  (March  30)  quotes  a  U.S. 
Chamber  o:  Commerce  lobbyist:  "With  prices 
souring  the  way  they  are.  anything  labeled 
'consumer  proti-ciloii'  is  going  to  be  hard  to 
stop." 

The  imporunce  of  the  mea-^iu-e  is  that  ii 
wUl  give  legal  htandhig  to  the  consumer  as 
a  "party  of  Uiterest"  in  proceedings  before 
numerous  federal  agencies.  A  typical  in- 
stance Is  the  right  of  the  CPA  to"  testify  a' 
a  Department  of  Agriculture  bearing  on  con- 
ditions In  meat-packing  plants,  or  at  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Nor  would  the  CPA  have  to  wait  for  others  to 
iuittat«  action;  It  could  request  any  agencv 
to  take  up  consumer  compainta  within  Its 
juriiidictton.  all  for  Judicial  review  of  federal 
agency  decisions,  seek  Information  from  In- 
dustry to  carry  on  investigations,  request  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  or  other  test- 
log  agencies  to  evaluate  consumer  products 
and  make  the  results  public,  etc. 

The  bill  hft-j  Mrong  support,  but  it  i"  not 
home  Haie.  I:  has  already  been  modified  to 
meet  business  objections,  but  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  the  Grocery  Manufac- 
turers of  America  s.iill  are.  or  profess  to  be, 
unhappy  about  it. 

However,  Representative  Roaenthal  suc- 
ceeded m  compromising  with  Rep.  Chet  Holl- 
neld  (D.  Calif. ).  who  felt  that  in  Its  original 
form  the  bill  might  harm  business  inter- 
ests, and  President  Nixon's  consumer  ad- 
viser, Mrs.  Virginia  H.  Knauer,  has  come 
out  for  passage — thereby  perhaps  neutraliz- 
ing Roy  L.  Ash.  the  powerful  director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Ash,  who 


^hlp'i  -i-tMeen  federal  regulatory  agencies 
and  *;ie  hidt-.-trle-t  they  are  charged  with 
regulatir^:. 

Olren.  too.  their  -lusplcloui.  hn^e  been  well- 
foundeci. 

Now.  after  years  of  delay.  Congress  seems 
about  ro  establit-h  a  Con5umer  Protection 
Agency  legislative  v.ork  is  expected  to  be 
completed  twfore  .summei-.  and  President 
Nlxoii  has  already  given  his  commliment  in 
ravor  of  such  an  agency. 

Alihough  some  of  the  original  propos.il-. 
for  thi-  agency's  powers  have  been  watered 
dovm  ill  order  to  inuater  enough  sunport 
irom  Congress,  it  stlU  would  ha\-e  wide- 
reaching  prerogatives  to  act  as  a  sort  ol  con- 
sumer f-mbundsraan.  a  gadfly  roaming; 
Through  the  government  with  enough  sUnu 
to  intervene  in  any  federal  agency  actlviiy 
that  mi(;ht  affect  the  nation's  consumers. 

Man;  industry  lobbyists  feel  tlial  the 
p;;ency  would  be  just  one  more  nuisance. 
au  impediment  to  doing  bushiess.  Others, 
bowevi*-  agree  that  it  could  weed  out  dis- 
lionebt.  buirlnes-;  practices  and  therebv  help 
reetore  consumer  confidence  In  the  "goods 
that  Industry  produces. 

Certainly  some  such  frte-Mheeling  outfit. 
vith  no  commitments  except  to  the  Inter- 
ests ol  consumei-s,  Is  long  overdue.  After  all 
this  tune,  tte  hope  it  lives  up  to  its  advance 
billiiit, 

:  rr.ni  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Henild-Po.>it 

Apr.  15. 1974  J 

Help  Is  on  the  Way 

For  a  long  time  now,  many  concerned  cii- 
;2en3  have  felt  that  much  is  left  to  be  de- 
sired in  the  cozy  and  often  secret  relation- 
ships between  federal  regulatory  agencies 
and  the  Indu-strles  thev  are  charged  with 
regttlating. 

Often,  too.  their  suspicions  have  been  v/ell- 
founded. 

Now.  after  years  of  delay.  Congress  seems 
about  to  establish  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agenc;.  Legislative  work  Is  expected  to  be 
completed  before  summer,  and  President 
Xhtou  l,as  already  given  his  commitment  in 
favor  of  such  an  agency, 

AUhough  some  of  the  original  proposals 
for  the  agency's  powers  have  been  watered 
doyn  Ui  order  to  muster  enough  support 
from  Congress,  it  still  would  have  wide- 
reaching  prerogatives  to  act  as  a  sort  of 
consumer  ombudsman,  a  gadfly  roaming 
through  the  government  wlili  enough  sting 
to  Intervene  In  any  federal  agency  activity 
that  mlfeht  affect  the  nation's  consumers. 

Many  industry  lobbyists  feel  tliat  the 
agency  uould  be  Just  one  more  nuisance,  an 
impediment  to  doing  business.  Others,  how- 


stiU  sees  the  world  from  the  vanUge  point     ever,  agree  that  It  could  weed  out  dishonest 


of  Li:tou  Industries,  was  criticized  by  Hoi. 
field  and  by  Rep.  Frank  Horton  or  New  York, 
the  senior  Republican  on  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  The  CPA 
measiue  (HR  13163)  came  to  the  floor  with 
v}6-to-3  conunittee  approval  and  has  been 
adopted  by  the  House.  In  the  Senate  it  has 
won  approval  of  the  Commerce  Committee— 
which  has  a  somewhat  different  measure  of 
Its  own  on  the  same  subject — and  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Commltee  on  Government 
Operations.  It  is  now  pending  before  the 
full  committee  but  slioutd  l>e  reported  out 
for  a  vote  In  the  next  two  weeks.  Since  It 


business  practices  and  thereby  help  restore 
consumer  confidence  in  the  goods  that  in- 
dustry produces. 

Certainly  some  such  free-wheeling  outfit, 
with  no  comuiitmenis  except  to  the  Interests 
of  consumers,  is  long  overdue.  After  all  tbls 
tune.  v.e  hope  it  lives  up  to  its  advonce 
bUlin^ 

!From  ihe  AUanin  (Ga.l   Jourr.Pl-ConMlfj- 
uon] 
NtdssARV  Voice 
There  has  been  a  long  history  oi  efforts  to 


would  be  rather  sticky  for  the  President  to    establisli  a  consumer  office  In'  Washington 

veto  such  a  measure— it  calls  for  onlv  a  small     -'""•"■-' -•  ' - 

budget  of  something  like  »20  million— its 
chances  for  adoption  are  good.  But  until  it  is 
finally  parsed  and  feigned  by  the  President. 
intercepted  groups  should  not  forget  about  it. 

(From  the  Denver  <0olo,k  Bockv  Mountain 
News,  Apr.  1<J.  1974  J 
Help  Is  on  the  Wat 
For  a  long  time  now,  many  concerned  citl- 


effectlvely  opposed  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

But  It  is  an  idea  whose  time  may  be  about 
to  arrive  after  years  of  adjustments  and 
debates. 

The  Cousiuner  Protection  Agency  Act  has 
been  passed  out  of  the  House,  come  out  of 
two  committees  In  the  U.S.  Senate  and  Is  ex- 
pected lo  be  on  the  Senate  floor  for  consid- 
eration around  June  10. 
There  la  some  speculation  that  the  bill  will 
sens  havs  felt  fhnt  m.„.K  .'.  i-V»  .'" V  'L'      ^**^  ^  flllbuster  In  the  Senate  once  It  Is 
sSd  iM  -hI  ;1^V    l^  r     "  *•'*  to  be  de-    brought  tip.  The  time  and  effort  put  Into 
sired  lA  .he  cory  and  often  secret  relation-     3tru?g;:.,g  for  evolution  of  a  consumer  agency 


.//'///  JO,  ion 
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^i■■*■e  Pen    Estes  Kef.tuver  iiilrodincd  ci  bill 
til  IBitl.  deserve  a  better  fate  than  that. 

Tbe  legislation  before  the  Senate  would 
ct^tAbllsh  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  as 
an  Independent,  iionregnlatory  body,  reprc- 
spntliiK  Ihe  liilerests  of  consumers  bef'.'re 
CI' her   federal   agencies  and  courts. 

The  bill  has  drawn  strong  support  from 
consiuncr  groups  who  feel  it  necessan.  be- 
cause consumer  Interesta  have  lacked  the 
contlnitlng  elTectlve  representation  that 
other  Interests  have  produced  \\%  Kr^wWi^ 
their  ca:>e6. 

An  liidependenl  adiocule  a^eitcv  ol  the 
mod  proposed  wotild  be  a  lar  better  ap- 
proach than  the  creation  of  Cabinet-level 
Departir.eiit  of  Consunter  JVlTairs  prop.»sed  at 
one  time  in  11*69  by  Sen.  Gaylord  NelS"M 
Nelson's  department  would  have  bceti  cast  in 
tiQth  an  advocate  and  regulatory  role. 

The  combination  of  the  two  would  Iniv 
led  to  numerous  attacks  on  the  deparinUMtt  . 
credibility  and  heavy-handed  burcttn-racv 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Coninerce  in  li 
report  on  the  pending  Consumer  Proterrlon 
Agency  Act  emphasized  that  the  pendli.i^ 
legislation  spectacally  avoids  comblniiit;  tlie 
t*o  roles.  ■*it  has  no  authority  lo  alter  auv 
other  agency's  regnlatory  authority.  It  has  no 
authority  to  Initiate  a  Judicial  proceeding  for 
the  enforcement  of  any  other  apencv's  au- 
thority. The  CPA  is  primarily  an  advocate." 

That  Is  as  it  sltould  be.  Regulatory  agen- 
cies themselves  can  supply  onlv  a  modicum  of 
consumer  advocacy.  In  some  cases,  in  fact, 
they  have  appeared  genuinelv  in)auare  thai 
important  consumer  hiteiest.i  aie  anccled  bv 
their  decLslons. 

Tllere  is  a  strong  desire  for  better  r.-pve- 
senfatlves  and  checks  and  balances  In  Wash- 
ington. The  creation  of  a  consumer  advocate 
agency  will  at  least  assure  citizens  that  Im- 
portant consumer  Issues  will  be  given  ftiP. 
attention  and  consideration  when  regulutor\- 
agencies  weigh  the  balance  of  interesu  lii 
theh-  decision  making. 

Mr.  HASKEU..  Mr.  President,  tlie 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy,  in  mv 
opinion,  recognizes  thie  fact  tliat,  in  spite 
of  mucli  new  consumer  protection  legis- 
lation, consumers  simply  do  not  get  the 
protection  they  need — and  h.ive  been 
promked.  It  also  recognizes  that  too 
often  there  is  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween regulatoi-y  agencies  and  the  indus- 
tries they  regulate.  That  relationship 
can  easily  Ije  harmful  U  it  i.s  not  balanced 
by  other  points  of  view,  in  this  case  the 
consumer's — certainly  every  bit  as  im- 
portant as  those  of  regulated  industries. 

The  ACA  would  be  charged  with  re- 
ceiving and  tran';mitt!ng  the  complainLs 
of  consumers,  developing  and  dissem- 
inating information  of  interest  to  con- 
sumers and  perfoi-miug  wliatever  advo- 
cacy functions  are  necessaiy  lo  protect 
consumei-s'  Interests. 

One  of  the  key  provisions  of  tlie  hill 
in  my  opUiion.  Is  tile  consumer  com- 
plaint process.  Now,  if  a  consumer  fecK 
lie  has  been  mistreated,  it  Is  up  to  him 
to  sort  out  the  maze  of  agencies  to  dc- 
teimine  where  to  take  his  problem. 

Under  the  Agency  for  Consumer 
Advocacy  Act.  the  /.  'ininislrator  is  re- 
nuii-ed  to  transmit  all  wi-itten  com- 
plaints to  the  apijropriate  agencv — Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local.  He  Is  also  required 
to  promptly  notify  any  producer,  dis- 
tributor, retailer,  lender,  or  supplier  of 
goods  and  services  when  a  significant 
complaint  Is  lodged  against  him.  In 
cases  which  allege  criminal  conduct,  the 
Administrator  may  refer  the  cise  to  the 
Justice  Department  for  action. 

Those  of  us  ill  Congress  will  be  able  to 
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keep  track  of  Ihoi-e  complaints  and  help 
the  new  agency  prod  the  appropriate  of- 
ficials who  are  Inclined  to  do  nothing  un- 
less pushed. 

The  act  also  gives  the  Agency  for 
Consumer  Advocacy  the  right  to  inter- 
vene in  all  Federal  court  Sluts  or  in  any 
Federal  agency  action  which  may  affect 
the  interests  of  consumers. 

Adequate  funding  would  be  given  the 
agency,  starting  with  $15  million  the 
first  year,  $20  million  ilie  next,  and  $25 
million  by  Its  third  year  of  operation. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  a  cosponsor  ot 
UiLs  long-overdue  legislaiion  to  give 
consumers  a  strong  voice  on  Lssues  which 
affect  tliem  beiore  government  and  the 
courts. 

Mr.  CHILES.  M,  President.  I  intend 
to  vole  against  tlie  motion  to  invoke 
cloiiue  on  S.  707.  the  consumer  protec- 
tion bill,  t  am  taking  this  action  because 
I  do  not  feel  we  have  reached  a  point  in 
debate  on  this  bill  where  all  the  issues 
relevant  to  this  legislation  ha\e  been 
fully  aired  and  dkcus.^ed. 

f's  we  all  ki'ow,  the  establishment  of 
an  aLiCiicy  for  coiLtiunier  advocacy  is  a 
matter  of  no  little  controversy  and  I 
think  we  need  to  insure  that  all  view- 
points are  hoard  and  considered  before 
cfiiiln?;  to  a  final  vote.  Since  we  have 
been  operating  on  a  two-tiack  system 
and  there  continue  to  be  amendrneuts 
10  the  bill,  I  would  not  yet  characterize 
the  ongoing  debate  as  a  filibuster, 

I  would  hope  that  my  vote  in  tliis  le- 
.tard  will  not  be  misconstrued  as  a  vote 
against  the  consumer  protection  bill.  I 
support  the  bill  as  reported  out  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  and 
will  vote  for  a  cloture  motion  when  It 
becomes  apparent  that  constructive  de- 
bate has  been  completed  or  that  a  flli- 
biister  is  in  progress. 

tONSVMXB    PnoTECTtON  ;     NTW    JtRSCV    ACTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  for  5 
.vears  we  have  discussed,  debated,  and 
analyzed  every  section  and  line  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  Asency  bill  without 
producing  a  final  product.  The  longer 
v.e  delay  final  action,  tlie  lonuer  we  deny 
consumei-s  tlie  right  to  have  an  advocate 
to  represent  their  interests  before  our 
administrative  agencies  and  courts  of  ap- 
peal. While  we  have  been  deliberating 
over  the  years,  tlie  State  ot  New  Jersey 
has  established  a  department  of  tlie  pub- 
lic advocate  which  in  many  ways  paral- 
lels S.  707  and  in  some  ways  it  creates 
a  stronger  advocate  than  the  CPA. 

The  Department  of  the  Public  Advocate 
Act  1974.  which  w  as  signed  into  law  May 
13  by  Gov.  Urcndan  T.  Byi-ne.  estab- 
lishes a  department  of  the  public  advo- 
cate « ith  authority  to  represent  and  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest  in  ratemaklng 
proceedings  and  other  administrative  or 
judicial  proceedings.  The  "pubUc  inter- 
est." which  the  public  advocate  is 
charged  with  representing,  is  defined  as 
"an  interest  or  right  arising  from  the 
Constitution,  t'ecisions  of  court,  common 
law.  or  other  Iciv.s  of  the  United  States 
or  of  this  State  iiiliermg  in  the  citizens 
of  this  State  or  in  a  broad  class  of  such 
citizens."  The  public  advocate  can  inter- 
vene or  refrain  from  intervening  Ui  these 
inoceedings  in  the  sole  discretion. 

Like  the  proposed  CPA.  the  public  in- 


tsrest  Edvocdle  lias  the  authority  lo  In- 
tervene in  the  administrative  agency 
deci-Jinnmakin?  process  and  court  pro- 
ceedings. He  has  discretion  to  choose  the 
interest  of  the  public  which  he  will  pres.* 
before  ndmlnistrative  and  judicial  tri- 
bunal.* The  decision  to  intenene  or  to 
refrain  from  intervening  lies  in  his  sole 
discretion,  and  thus  is  immune  from 
judicial  review.  Unlike  the  CPA.  no  New 
Jci.<-ey  agency  nn  exclude  the  public 
Interest  .sdvocate  from  its  proceedings  on 
the  ground  that  iie  improperly  iflentiflcd 
the  inte'.esl  whi.-h  lie  has  ch3sen  to  rep- 
resent. 

Tlie  public  li.lerest  sdvoc-ie's  ability  to 
obtcin  Judirial  revlfw  of  agency  decisions 
with  which  he  dlsn.ijrees  Li  substantially 
bioudcr  tlian  th;  autl-.ority  cf  the  CPA. 
The  CP.\  m'ast  petition  for  reconsidera- 
tion or  rehearing  before  it  m.-)y  initiate  a 
procEeding  for  judicial  review:  the  pub- 
lic interest  advocate  need  not.  Tlie  CPA 
may  be  barred  fronj  intervening  in  a 
pirjceeding  for  judlci.il  review,  where  it 
did  not  intenene  In  the  agency  pro- 
ceecUns:  below,  if  the  court  determines 
that  CPA  participation  would  adversely 
affect  the  interest  of  justice;  the  public 
interest  advocate  is  not  subject  to  this 
restriction.  The  public  interest  advocate 
has  full,  unfettered  authority  to  chal- 
lenge a  questionable  agency  decision. 

If  the  CPA  receives  complaints  fi-oni 
consumers,  it  can  do  little  more  than 
refer  the  complaint  to  a  Federal  or  State . 
agency  charged  with  enforcing  relevant' 
laws,  or  petition  the  agency  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  remedy  the  situation. 
If  the  agency  refuses  to  take  the  re- 
quested action,  it  need  only  notify  tlie 
CPA  in  writing  of  the  reasons  for  not 
acting.  CP.\  has  no  authority  to  compel 
another  Federal  agency  to  take  action  to 
remedy  a  specific  consumer  grievance. 

Tlie  division  of  citizen  complaints,  by 
conti-ast,  has  the  authority  to  Investigate 
niiy  complaint  from  anj'  citizen  relating 
to  the  action  or  Inaction  of  a  State 
agency.  If  the  division  determines  tliat 
the  agency's  action  or  fallme  to  act  Is 
unjustified,  it  may  notify  the  public  advo- 
cate. Tlie  public  advocate  can  then  turn 
the  results  of  the  investigation  over  to 
the  division  ot  public  interest  advocacy 
which  has  the  authority  to  institute  a 
proceeding  before  arty  department,  com- 
mission, agency,  or  board  of  the  State 
with  lesponsibillty  for  resolving  such 
complaints. 

Mr.  President,  the  Ncv  Jersey  statute 
is  the  leading  example  of  a  progressive 
trend  In  providing  representation  for  the 
public  interest.  Without  uunecessar^•  ado, 
the  Ne-.v  Jersey  Legislature,  and  Gover- 
nor ByiT.c,  have  acted  decisively  to  enact 
legislation  to  protect  its  citizens,  before 
State  sovernmental  agencies.  Otlier 
Slate?  nlll  undoubtedly  follow  its  lead. 
Alter  5  years  we  can  no  longer  argue  that 
the  issue  of  consumer  advocacy  before 
Federr.l  agencies  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
dihcusci:d  and  deoated.  It  has  been  thor- 
oughly aired.  anS^  we  would  do  well  to 
follow  New  Jei'sey's  lead. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
remaining  time  at  my  disposal  to  tlie 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 
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Mr.  President,  what  the  consumer 
needs  is  protection  from  inflation.  He 
does  not  need  a  great  new  bit  of  Federal 
bureaucracy  established,  costing  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  an  authorization  of  $60  million 
here  for  the  next  3  years,  and  waiting  in 
the  wings  is  an  amendment  that  would 
add  another  $61  million  to  the  author- 
ization for  granu  to  local  agencies,  State 
agencies,  and  private  agencies. 

Adding  to  the  Federal  bureaucracy  Is 
not  what  we  need.  We  need  tT  cut  back 
on  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  It  is  not  a 
Consumer  Protection  Agency.  The  Sen- 
ate recognized  that  by  changing  the 
name  from  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
to  Agency  for  Consimier  Advocacy.  Cer- 
tainly, that  is  what  it  is. 

No.  they  want  a  bigger  game  than  to 
have  a  Consimier  Advocacy  Agency  or 
even  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  Ralph  Nader  has  said  that  the 
purpose  of  legislation  of  this  sort  is  to 
reform  the  Government  apparatus,  to 
revolutionize  Government. 

I  do  not  want  to  revolutionize  govern- 
ment along  the  lines  that  Mr.  Nader 
might  suggest. 

I  might  point  out  one  other  thing,  Mr. 
President,  it  has  been  suggested  that  this 
legislation  has  been  before  the  Senate 
since  1970,  when  a  bill  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  70  to  4,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  said.  The 
chairman  stated  that  in  1970  he  was  able 
to  get  three  other  Senators  to  vote 
against  the  bilL  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
I  was  one  of  those  who  was  convinced 
that  the  bill  was  bad. 

I  might  say  that  that  bill  failed  pas- 
sage, and  the  people  who  were  happiest 
about  the  failure,  on  final  analysis,  were 
these  very  people  who  were  advocating 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  They  recognized 
that  it  Via  unsound.  So  it  is  not  the  same 
bUl  at  aU. 

Take  the  1971  bill  that  was  passed  in 
the  House  and  did  not  pass  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  Nader  called  that  a  fraud  on 
consumers.  Apparently,  those  of  us  who 
did  have  a  little  something  to  do  with 
defeating  the  bill  in  1972— the  House  bill 
of  1971  which  failed  passage  here  in 
1972— actually  must  have  been  on  the 
same  side  as  Mr.  Nader  on  that  because 
he  thought  that  bill  was  a  fraud  on 
that  because  he  thought  that  bill  was  a 
fraud  on  consumers. 

The  bill  did  not  come  up  in  1973,  but 
here  it  is  now. 

As  the  chairman  pointed  out,  appar- 
ently the  opposition  to  the  bUl  is  growing 
because  there  were  only  four  against  the 
1970  bill  that  was  so  bad,  even  according 
to  the  present  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Now  it  has  grown  to  where,  appar- 
ently, the  bill  was  defeated  by  extended 
debate  in  1972.  We  are  hopeful,  of  course, 
tliat  we  will  be  able  to  beat  it  on  an  up 
and  down  vote  in  the  Senate  at  this  time. 
If  we  progress  as  much  as  we  did  from 
1970  and  1972,  we  will  be  able  to  do  that — 
as  more  Senators  realize  the  danger  in 
the  blU,  the  fact  that  this  bill  would  au- 
thorize one  person  to  decide  what  is  for 
the  benefit  of  all  consumers  in  the  coun- 
try and  that  there  would  be  no  appeal 
from  his  decision,  no  Input  into  that 
agency.  Everybody  gets  consumer  input 


but  the  ACA,  the  Agency  for  Consiuner 
Advocacy.  All  other  agencies  have  con- 
sumer input.  But  the  Administrator  of 
ACA  is  not  advised  as  to  what  his  con- 
sumers want  to  do.  He  does  not  caU  on 
them  for  advice.  He  is  a  one-man  whiz 
kid  who  decides  what  is  good  for  all  con- 
sumers. Not  all  consumers  think  alike. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  time  for  debate  having  expired. 
the  Chair,  pursuant  to  Rule  22,  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  pending  cloture  mo- 
tion, which  the  clerk  will  state. 
Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Cloture  Motiox 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Hule  XXU  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  fhe  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  bill, 
S.  707,  to  establish  a  CouncU  of  Consumer 
Advlsern  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  establish  an  independent  Consumer 
Protection  Agency,  and  to  authorize  a  pro- 
pram  of  grants.  In  order  to  protect  and  serve 
the  Interests  of  consumers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

1 .  James  Abourezk. 

2.  Jacob  K.  Javlts. 

3.  George  McGovcrn. 

4.  Gale  W.  McGee. 

5.  Milce  Mansfield. 

6.  WlllUun  D.  Hathaway. 

7.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

8.  Harold  E.  Hughes. 

9.  Oaj'lord  Nelson. 

10.  Philip  A.  Hart. 

1 1.  Edward  .M.  Kennedy. 

12.  Charles  H.  Percy. 

13.  CTUTord  P.  Case. 

14.  Abraham  RlblcotT. 

15.  Alan  Cranston. 

16.  Warren  O.  Magnuson. 

17.  James  B.  Pearson. 

18.  Hugh  Scott. 

19  Lowell  P.  Welcker,  Jr. 
20.  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  rule  22,  the  Chair  now  directs  the 
clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names : 
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Abour^zlt 
Aiken 
Allen 
Baker 
Bart'ett 
Bayb 
Beau 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Benuen 
Bible 
Blden 
Brock 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Burdlck 
Byrd, 
Harry  P.,  Jr. 


Pul  bright 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Grlffln 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Rollings 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Hugbes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 


Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 


Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Domlnick 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ervltt 

Fannin 


Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

Mcdellan 

McClure 

McOee 

McGovem 

Mcintyre 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 


Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Paslore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Scott. 

WUlIam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stetmls 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Welcker 
WUUams 
Young 


The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr 
HcLtis).  Pursuant  to  rule  Xxn,  a  roll- 
call  has  been  had,  and  a  quorum  is  pres- 
ent. 

vom 
The  question  before  the  Senate  is,  Is  it 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  debate  on 
the  bill  IS.  707)  to  establish  a  CouncU  of 
Consumer  Advisers  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  to  establish  an  in- 
dependent Consumer  Protection  Agency, 
and  to  authorize  a  program  of  grants, 
in  order  to  protect  and  serve  the  interests 
of  consumers,  and  for  other  purposes, 
shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  Will  Senators  please  take 
their  seats? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GOUDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Has  the  Chair  used 
the  correct  name  of  the  agency? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Utle 
has  not  been  changed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  has  not  been 
changed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Order  has  been  requested.  Senators 
will  take  their  seats. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  mandatory  under  the  rule.  The  clerk 
will  now  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fono  ) .  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK) .  would  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  S6. 
nays  42.  as  follows: 
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TEAS— S6 
Huddleston 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javlts 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Domenlcl 

Eagleton 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Holllngs 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beali 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
ChUes 


Cook 


Mansfield 

Mathlaa 

McGee 

McOovem 

Mcintyre 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

NATS— 42 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domlnick 
Eastland 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Pulbtlght 
Goldwater 
Orlflln 
Gumey 
Hansen 
Helms 
HrusJca 
Johnston 

NOT  VOTING- 
Fong 


Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcoS 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tiinney 

Welcker 

WUIIams 


Long 

McClellan 

McClure 

Nunn 

Scott, 

WUllam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Toung 
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The  PP.ESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
tote,  there  are  56  yeas  and  42  na.vs.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  votiiis 
not  having  voted  in  the  afflrmative.  the 
cloture  motion  is  rejected. 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF   1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
.•■Ideiatloii  of  the  bill  'S.  3792>  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Export  Admini.siratlon 
Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previou.s  order,  the  Senate  returns 
to  its  consideration  of  S.  3792.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  suspend  until  the  Senate  is  in  order. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  3792.  a  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  DEFENSE 

PRODUCTION  ACT  OF  1950 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  Defense  Production  Act  for  60  davs 
until  September  30.  1974.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlie  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  2281  to  extend  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950.  which  was  read  the  first 
time  by  title  and  the  second  time  at 
length. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senate  has  com- 
pleted its  action  on  a  bill  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  I  im- 
derstaiid  that  .the  House  will  take  up  a 
similar  bill  later  this  week.  Therefore, 
this  Joint  r&solution  is  needed  to  assure 
the  continuing  authority  of  the  act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  Is  open  to  amendment  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  i  S.J.  Res.  228 1  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed  as 
follows: 

Rrsolred  hir  the  Senate  and  House  of  Xeu. 
rc^en.alUes  o/  tl,e  Vntteg  Slates  of  Amcr. 
•ea  in  Congresi  astemhlrd.  That  the  first 
wntence  of  section  717  (ai  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  105O  la  amended  by  strU- 
ing  out  -July  30'  and  Inserltng  In  lieu  theie- 
o!  "Sepiember  30". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


AGRICULTURE  DEPARTMENT-EN- 
VIRONMENTAL  AND  CONSUMER 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1975— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  1  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  on  conference 


oil  H.R.  15472,  and  ask  for  Its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
ixirt  « ill  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follow.s: 
The  conimltree  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
i.srecing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR. 
154721  making  appropriations  for  Aprlcul- 
ture-Eiivirynniental  and  Consumer  Prolec- 
lion  pi-oyr.inis  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juiif 
:10.  lf)7S.  and  lor  other  purposes  having  met, 
.niter  'nil  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
re'-ijortlxe  Ho'.isi-s  this  report,  signed  by  a 
n-ilorln-  of  ilio  conferees. 

llic  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  k  there 
objection  to  the  coiisirieiiition  of  the  con- 
ference rcixirt? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
in'oceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

•  The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Concres- 
siOMAi  RicoED  of  July  25,  1974.  at  pages 
25210-35214.. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference reiwrt  on  agiicullure-enrtron- 
.iiental  and  consumer  protection  appro- 
priations for  1975 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WIU  the 
Senator  suspend  until  we  gain  a  modicum 
of  order  in  the  Senate.  The  Senators  are 
requested  to  take  their  conversations  to 
the  clijakroom.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming is  entitled  to  be  heard. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  one  more 
time.  The  appropriation  conference  re- 
port for  agriculture-environmental  af- 
fairs .nnd  consumer  affairs  contains  a  re- 
quest or  an  appropriation  for  $13  5 
billion. 

Now,  to  place  that  $13.5  billion  in  per- 
.spcctive,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that 
while  it  Is  S3  billion  above  a  year  ago. 
for  a  lot  of  the  obvious  reasons,  it  la 
$166  million  over  the  House  and  $96  mil- 
lion under  what  the  Senate  recom- 
irended  a  fev.-  days  ago.  It  is  $138  milUon 
over  the  budget. 

Now.  I  might  quickly  explain  that  It 
is  that  much  over  the  budget  for  only 
one  reason.  The  adminisUation  i-equested 
a  special  emergency  addition  after  the 
budget  was  drawn  of  $100  mUlion  In  the 
section  32  funds  due  to  the  drawdown  on 
tlio.se  funds,  and  that  was  granted  bv 
both  Houses. 

Therefore.  It  is  actually  only  about  $38 
million  plus  over  the  budget  in  a  $13  5 
billion  total. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  as  agreed  to  and 
recommended  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee provides  for  new  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1975  totaling  $13,571  395  000 
Tins  is  $2,983,294,000  more  than  was  ap- 
propriated for  this  biU  in  fiscal  1974  It 
15  $138,531,900  more  than  the  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  1975  and  is  $165  975  - 
000  more  than  was  provided  in  the  House 
bill  for  fiscal  1975.  It  is  $96,002,300  less 
than  was  approved  in  the  Senate  bill 
v.hen  this  matter  w.is  consideied  on  the 
f.oor  of  the  Senate  on  July  22,  1974. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  this  bill 
passed  the  Senate  on  July  22.  1974.  and 
during  the  coui-se  of  our  floor  delibera- 
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tions  the  Senate  added  $11,045,000  to  Uie 
bill  as  It  was  reported  from  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  The  Senate- 
passed  fiaure  put  us  $234,534,200  over  the 
budget  estimate  lor  fiscal  1975.  and 
$261,977,300  over  the  House-passed  biU. 
Following  Senate  passage  we  took  this 
bill  to  conference  committee  and  agreed 
to  I  he  conference  report  and  conference 
tot:ils  after  an  all-day  session  on  Tliurs- 
day.  July  25.  As  usu.il.  the  House  con- 
ferees led  by  their  veiT  distinguished 
and  able  chairman  'Mr.  Whitteni 
proved  to  be  skillful  and  tough  negotia- 
tor. As  a  result,  many  of  the  Senate 
additions,  both  tho.se  which  were  added 
In  committee  and  those  which  were 
added  on  the  floor,  were  reduced  sub- 
stantially and  in  some  cases  eliminated 
entirely.  Very  frankly,  the  Senate  felt 
compelled  to  yield  on  some  Items  about 
which  tve  felt  veiy  strongly  and  about 
wlilch  several  individual  members  of  the 
Senate  committee  felt  strongly.  It  was 
apparent,  however,  that  had  we  not 
yielded  on  some  of  these  matters  we  sim- 
ply would  not  have  agreed  on  a  confer- 
ence report  and  in  all  probabUity  would 
not  have  had  an  appropriations  bill  for 
the  cunent  fiscal  year  until  sometime 
considerably  later  in  the  year.  Overall 
however,  we  feel  the  bill  as  approved  by 
the  conference  committee  is  a  good  bill 
and  one  that  should  be  enacted  as  quickly 
as  possible  so  that  the  various  agencies 
involved  can  commence  to  operate  tmder 
a  regular  appropriations  biU,  rather  than 
being  forced  to  continue  to  operate  on  a 
continuing  resolution  which  I  am  sure 
most  people  will  agree  is  unsatisfactorj- 
to  all  concerned. 

In  view  of  the  current  fiscal  situation 
facing  this  country,  and  indeed  the  en- 
tire wortd,  wlilch  was  discussed  in  some 
detail  when  we  considered  the  Senate 
bill  on  July  22.  It  was  difficult  and  in- 
deed, somew  hat  impractical  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  insist  on  holdUig  all  of  the  Sen- 
ate additions,  although  we  tvere  able  to 
do  so  in  some  selected  cases. 

Tlie  principal  Item  of  increase.  boUi 
over  the  Hous.  bill  and  the  budget  esti- 
mate   is    an    amendment    which    was 
adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  which 
in  effect,  provided  an  additional  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  child  nutrition  and  school 
lunch  program.H.  As  I  explained  in  .some 
detail   .dien  we  consideied  this  matter 
earlier,  this  was  a  matter  that  arose  fol- 
lowmg  committee  action  on  the  bUl.  As 
I  explained,  the  Department  conducted 
a  detailed  review  of  the  section  32  pro- 
gram and  determined  that  recent  legisla- 
tive anion  increased  the  obligations  for 
section    32    funding    by    approximately 
$259,000,000.  .\5  a  result  of  these  con- 
grcsKionally      mandated      expenditures 
from  section  32.  tlie  Department  con- 
cluded that  the  section  32  account  re- 
flected a  deficit  of  $89  million  rather 
than  the  $170  milllcn  surplus  which  was 
oriRinally  projected  in  the  1975  budget 
estimate.  While  we  d.d  not  have  time  to 
obtain  a  budget  estimate  amendment  on 
this  item,  it  was  concluded  that  the  re- 
t.  -est  of  the  Department  should  be  ac- 
cepted. To  my  knowledge,  it  was  ac- 
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cppled  without  objection  from  anyone  Cubp.exi  Siatvs  or  Section  32  finds.  Fiscal  children  and  nrovldea 
in  either  House  Of  Congress.  According-  ycae  197S  that  if  such  sum  has  not 
ly.  therefore,  this  $100  million  Senate  sorscrs  or  fxinds  been  appropriated  by 
amendment  was  accepted  by  the  confer-  1975  appropriation  (actual).  »i, 019.207  831  August  1,  the  Secretary 
ence  committee.  Estimated  carry  over  from  '  '  ffh^n  use  $100  mitiion 
Mr.  President.  I  asic  unanimous  con-  "''* — 188.599. 146  ""'  "'  '"'"'s  appro- 
sent  that  a  ccpy  of  a  letter  I  received  .    .  P'"'*'*''  •>>'  section  32.,    +$60,000,000 

irom    Secretarv    of    Asrirultnrp    Biit»  ''*''"  ""mated  avail-  '   Amount  or  Increase  pro- 

da°edfuTyTm4Snl"hichrisma'f:  '^'^ ...87.806,977            I'^V^^^'^.^^oT^^^        -^2  800  000 

ter  is  discussed  in  further  detaU  be  in-  .^       ,             ises  or  fun.>s  Current estiJ^Md^flX          -89' ?J?'^ 

eluded  in  the  Recori)  at  this  point.  Transfer  in  appropriations  or  "               .        .  o.» 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  ^\]i"  "^^  ">■  .:  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 

was  ordered  to  be  Drinted  in  the  Recnan  Chid  nutrition  program..  705.826,000     principal  points  of  contention  in  con- 

asfollows  Agricultural  Research  serv-  ference  involved  the  so-called  line-of- 

DEP.„„ENT  or  Ao»,cv,.Tc...  Fo",g,;-i^n-^iVuVaVie-r;--  "•'^•~''     ?,"!i;;!flf„<^"^"«  <>' '"e  Federal  Trade 

Washington,  DC.  July  17.  IS74  Kx  .........  3  117  000    Commission.  We  spent  considerable  time 

Hon.  GU.E  w.  McOec.  Commerce  (Fisheries) 7,760  526     ?"'•""' P^'^Ucular  item  and  several  times 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  En-  Budgeted   within  section  32  '        "            it  appeared  that  this  might  have  to  tje 

lironmental  and  Consumer  Protection,  for:  taken  back  to  the  resfjective  Hou.ses  in 

Commi((ee  on  Appropriations,  US.  Sen-  Special  feeding  program:  disagreement.  This  is  an  issue  in  which 

<"»_  Nonsohool  summer  pro-  there    was    considerable    difference    of 

"'^1"t'p"™'^'"'T^":onsTess recently  --''"?•, 50.600.000    opinion  between  the  House  and  Senate 

enacted    Public   La»-   93-326.   The   National  Nonschool    year    around  conferees  and  while  I  am  cprf»i«  (?«*.,„ 

School    Lunch    and    Child    Nutrition    Act  program.. 39.000.000     one  K  comnllt.Tv. !«  fi?^     f,^?,,            ,? 

Amendments  ot  1974.  This  Act  seriously  at-  Womens.   infanfa.   and  ""^  Is  completely  satisfied  with  the  result 

recta  Section  32  funds  arauabie  to  the  De-  chHdren-5  program 40.000.000     '^'J'!^"    *'as    reached.    I    think    we    did 

partment  of  Agriculture  during  fiscal  year  ^*^**^  ^**b**  certificate  pro-  achieve  a  compromise  with  which  every- 

1975.  This  letter  is  In  keeping  with  our  poi-  f™"" --  ..000.000    one  Can  live  quite  Comfortably  during  the 

icy  of  advising  you  or  slgnmcant  changes  In  Operating  expenses 800.000     initial  year  for  this  program. 

OSDA  funding  as  they  occur.  ,„„■.,,  ^,    "        To  review  this  matter  briefly,  when  the 

For  fiscal  year  1975.  the  new  la»  provides  ^"pf^^^"^  """"«  ,<,,  ™  ^     House  considered  this  matter  it  provided 

The  national  average   value  of  donated  Direct^pX^-aiii-d.;:  "'•"<'■'»«     that    the    Federal    Trade    Commission 

foods,  or  cash  payment  In  neu  thereof. "h^l  ,  >,'•"■,'""'■>  ">•  mr,f„ '°f '^"   ^=^  ""e-of-busmess  infor- 

not  be  less  than  10  cents  per  lunch  The  law  Schools 96.572.000     mation  from  250  corporations  but  under 

requires  that  to  the  extent  that  c^mmodi-  Suppiemenui  package..  15.000.000     «>me  rather  strict  guidelines  on  confi- 

ties  are  not  donated  to  the  schools  In  an  Families 29,705.000     dcnliality  which  basically  would  restrict 

amount  equal  to  at  least  10  cents  per  lunch  «;„hi„..i                       ^he  access  to  any  such  Information  to 

the  difference  win  be  paid  from  Section  32  Financui     it^r.U'nrV"";^  .41.277,000     those  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 

funds  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  sfie?      '^"-""     '"  ,  „„  ^y,     »ho  were  actively  working  on  the  project 

Ei"?ded ,: the''bu'd~t  rn'ms""'  '"*"  ""  Operating-exp;-n«;:::::::  I Z: Z    f "<>  only,  for  sutistical  purposes.'^When 

Tiie  autioriLtVnn  fU  ,;.  o™  ,  ,  .       ,  Marketing  agreements  and  'he  Senate  considered  this  chapter  of  the 

me?tL'"FliS"Srarf„'r- w1.rn'    SV  """'  -- -  3.888.000     ?^„"   '-ffff , '5"   ""-'-'^   of   fl^s 

and  Children  be  Increased  to  «ioo  muiion  Total                            ...  .„  ^„     .1^  .   .^°''  ""**  Provided  generally, 

and  that  if  this  amount  Is  not  provided  by  Baian«  i;f«;";;«  r;;.;!;"  =««365.ooo     that  any  information  obtained  could  be 

direct     appropriation    by    August     1.     thta  tlon^i    rec^l'^o'fcV  ''""^''  "^  ">«  ^^^''^^  Trade  Commis- 

amount  shall  be  taken  from  Section  32  funds.  sions  lea  nan  t'.i     ^'0"  "1  the  discharge  of  any  of  its  sUtu- 

ThU  te  860  million  more  than  was  included  '          tory  functions  and  responsibilities.  The 

'"•S"S1?*"  V  ..  Requirements  of  new  sub-  Senate  further  provided  that  any  such 
,„  V;\.^^T^/  5^  ^""  special  emphasis  .section  lei  of  section  6  information  could  be  made  available  to 
Mt^  T^S^'i-  t'Sf,'^",';'^'"".'.  t""-  ,°'  ""  National  School  the  SecurlUes  and  Exchange  Commls- 
no'^^^rJITai'd'  JrT  l^c'trn  ^,^1L"l  lZ%e^''^:;;T^e"TZ  'AZ'.r^',  Department  of  "SusUce.  the 
To  provide  these  foods  It  is  estimated  that  natS*loo).s  o?Lsh  pt?-  M»n„.i±,?""'i"I  ?"?•  ">!  °""  "' 
»76  million  In  commodities  wiu  be  switched  ments  In  lieu  thereof  Management  and  Budget,  and  congres- 
Irom  Section  416  to  Section  32.  shall  not  be  less  than  sional  committees.  After  considerable 
In  addition,  the  report  of  the  Senate  Ap-  10  cents  per  lunch  and  discussion  the  House  conferees  agreed  to 
propriations  Committee  added  «2  8  million  subsection  (c)  that  the  increase  the  number  of  corporations  to 
for  the  Section  32  Special  Feeding  Program.  Secretary  until  such  500  but  adamantly  insisted  On  retaining 
The  net  effect  of  these  changes  is  to  increase  time  as  a  supplemen-  Its  Confidentiality  provisions 
the  Departments  requirements  tor  Section  tal  appropriation  may  We  found  that  thp  Rsnafj.  ,.nr,f»™., 
32  funds  in  fiscal  year  1975  by  about  S259  Provide  additlonaj  were  DlarS  in  ,n  -im^.T^I^.i!  ^?"'^ff«« 
million.  funds  .  .  .  .shall  use  ,■  P'**^™  f"  ?"  almost  impossible  situ- 
Prior  to  the  new  law.  we  had  estimated  funds   appropriated   by  ation  in  insisting  on  the  Senate  provl- 

that  approximately  S170  million  would  be  section  32 -flSO.OOO  000     ^JP"^-  The  House  conferees  pointed  out 

available  from  Section  32  during  1975  above     '   Requirement  of  new  sub-  ".^t    the   subcommittee   went   into    this 

the  amount  projected  In  the  1975  budget  to  section  (e)  of  section  6  matter  in  considerable  detail  during  the 

meet  unanticipated  surplus  removal  require-  """    among  those  com-  course  of  its  hearings  and  the  FTC  Wit- 

menls  during  the  year.  In  view  of  the  new  modules  delivered  under  nesses  consistently  maintained  that  thev 

law.  we  will  not  have  funds  available  tor  ad-  ,""»  ^"'^"  the  Secre-  desired  this  line-Of-businessdata  Uip!v 

ditlonal  surplus  removal  should  this  become  '*''''   ^»"    «'"•    special  .-r  ,fali«tir=l  ™.rri>.„  vjf^^  °^^  ^°'^]^ 

necessary.  In   fact,  we  will   begin   the  year  emphasis  to  high  protein  iJJzi.l'^^''^^^-  ^hey  repeatedly 

With  an  anticipated  S89mmion  deficit  in  the  ioods.  meats,  and  meat  f^     f°.      *  House  subcommittee   that 

Section  32  account.  alternatives.     Shift    of  'hey  did  not  want  nor  did  they  need  this 

Attached  is  a  table  which  describes  in  de-  '"'"''  '""^  section  416  type  of  data  for  the  discharge  of  its 

tau  the  proposed  uses  of  Section  33  funds    ,   ■J°,'*"L°°F" +76,000,000     Other  and   various   statutory   responsi- 

during  fiscal  year  1975  with  a  list  of  the    ^-      o,  "im*  J,'  f"         ^"  biUties.  The  Commission  witnesses  main- 
changes  brought  about  because  of  Public  Uw  "-,',;«„  "/'^'.'J  "of'^^nS  '"'"^  ^"^  ^""^  P"^'"""  *"  "leir  ap- 

3d-;'co- -r,^;;i-r  r  -  — i- -  s~o^^tie^^.^rJ^ey^T^^^^^^^^^ 

rong^ano  to  congressmen  Whltten  and  An-  „fjeh  authorizes  an  ap-  «<>  far  »«  to  suggest  that  if  this  data  Was 

SlocerelT  propriation  of  $100  mil-  to  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 

Ea«l  t  n,rr,  ",°°  '"^  ""  "P*"^'*"  ""P"  Statistical  purposes  or  if  it  were  to  be 
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authorize  and  direct  any  such  additional 
use  of  line-of -business  data. 

After  a  discussion  of  this  in  the  Senate 
subcommittee  in  which  Chairman  Eng- 
man  explained  the  Commission's  posi- 
tion on  secrecy,  the  chairman  pro- 
pounded the  following  question : 

Is  that  your  declsk>n  or  was  that  imposed 
upon  you  by  either  OMB.  GAO  or  some  other 
authority? 

Mr.  Engman  responded: 

The  recommendation  for  secrecy  cani" 
from  the  PTC  staff.  The  decision  was  not 
imposed  by  any  external  authority. 

With  this  background  and  the  FTCs 
lustification  of  its  llne-of-busmess  ac- 
tivities, we  were  forced  to  compromise 
to  the  extent  indicated  in  the  conference 
report  and  iciated  documents  and  to  be 
ver>-  frank,  this  compromise  gives  up 
most  of  which  the  Senate  added  during 
the  course  of  our  committee  delibera- 
tions. But  the  FTC  invited  further  con- 
gressional review  which  would  govern 
the  use  of  line-of -business  data  and  tlie 
conference  report  leaves  the  door  open 
for  the  use  or  dissemination  of  line-of- 
business  data  in  any  manner  Congress 
sees  fit.  I  am  certain  that  the  appropri- 
ate legislative  committees  will  undertake 
a  review  of  this  matter  immediately,  and 
take  whatever  action  is  nece,s.saiT. 

Before  leaving  this  issue,  I  would  like 
to  pay  particular  tribute  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmirsi 
for  his  dedicated  and  persistent  efforts  to 
assist  the  Senate  conferees  in  maintain- 
ing the  Senate  position.  This  one  par- 
ticular issue  was  before  the  subcommit- 
tee several  houi-s  and  tiie  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  was  there  all  of  that  time. 
With  his  great  knowledge  and  back- 
ground in  economic  and  antitrust  mat- 
ters, the  burden  of  maintaining  the  Sen- 
ate position  fell  primarily  to  him  and  I 
must  say  that  he  did  a  very  admirable 
job.  I  know  that  he  particulaily  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  outcome,  but  I  person- 
ally want  to  tliank  him  for  his  willing- 
ness to  coopei-atc  and  compromise  when 
it  became  only  too  obvious  to  all  of  us 
that  such  a  compromise  was  in  order  if 
we  were  to  reach  any  agreement  whatso- 
ever In  the  conference  committee. 

I  would  point  out  also.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  are  dealing  with  an  amiual  ap- 
propriation bill  and  Uie  provisions  of 
this  bill  will  be  applicable  for  fiscal  year 
1975  only.  With  the  line-of -business  pro- 
gram, we  are  entering  hito  an  area  which 
IS  new.  both  to  the  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved and  to  industry,  and  I  can  assure 
all  of  my  colleagues  that  we  will  watch 
and  monitor  this  program  very  closely 
in  the  weeks  and  montlis  immediately 
ahead  to  determine  what  changes  and 
modifications  might  be  necessary  in  or- 
der to  reach  the  goal  which  we  all  seek. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  directed  the 
Commission  to  submit  an  interim  report 
to  a'i  so  that  we  will  have  a  complete 
report  prior  to  the  time  we  schedule  our 
committee  hearings  for  the  1976  budget 
year, 

Mr.  President,  since  this  matter  was 
considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a 
week  or  so  ago,  we  have  had  some  In- 
quu-les  as  to  why  the  bUl  which  we  are 
considering  here  today  is  almost  J3  bil- 
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lion  above  the  1974  appropriations.  Ac- 
cordingly, therefore.  I  should  like  to  take 
just  a  minute  or  two  to  point  out  some 
of  the  maior  increases  for  the  benefit  of 
all  of  my  colleagues.  The  specific  figures, 
of  course,  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  the 
comparative  table  which  has  been 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  figures  I  shall 
discass  are  only  tlie  major  ones. 

In  title  I.  agricultural  program.';,  we 
are  over  the  1974  appropriations  bv  ap- 
proximately $1.1  bUlion.  Of  this  amount 
we  are  over  the  1974  appropriation  bv 
$223,000,000  for  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram, more  than  $767  million  for  reim- 
bursement   to    the    Commodity    Credit 
Corporation,  approximately  $15  million 
for  the  Agriculiiual  Research  Service. 
$95  milhon  for  the  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service,   $15   million 
for  the  Extension  Service,  and  $15  mil- 
lion for  the  Cooperative  State  Research 
Senlce.  The  major  item  here,  of  course, 
is  the  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  for  reimbursement  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  This  is 
to  i-eimbmse  the  Coipoiation  for  losses 
suffered  through  June  30.  1973.  So  tills 
figure  in  no  way  reflects  the  drastic  re- 
ductions whicli  have  been  made  in  the 
various   price  support   and   commodity 
programs.  This  reduced  flguie.  of  course. 
will  be  reflected  In  the  fiscal  1976  budget. 
For  title  II,  we  are  over  the  1974  ap- 
propriation by  approximately  $450  mil- 
lion. This  consists  primarily   of  relm- 
bmsement  of  losses  to  the  Agricultm-al 
Credit  Insurance  Fund  which  in  turn  is 
represented  by  the  forgiveness  or  write- 
off feature  of  emergency  loans  which 
were  made  to  individuals  who  suffered 
losses  as  a  result  of  certain  natural  dis- 
asters. The  total  appropriation  for  this 
reimbursement    item    k    $485    million 
which  is  more  than  $410  million  above 
the  1974  appropriation.  In  addition  to 
this  one  suigle  Item  we  added,  over  the 
1974  appropriation.  $7.5  million  for  rural 
development  grants,  and  $7  million  for 
rural  community  fire  protection  grants 
for   which   no    1974   appropriation   was 
made  and  for  which  no  budget  estimate 
was  submitted  for  fiscal  1975.  We  also 
had  a  new  item  in  title  n.  reimburse- 
ment for  losses  to  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Insurance  Fund  or  more  than  $17 
milUon.  This  is  a  new  item  which  was  not 
included  in  the  appropriation  for  fiscal 
1974. 

For  title  lU.  environmental  programs 
we  are  over  the  1974  level  by  sUghtly 
more  than  $200  million.  More  than  half 
of  tills,  or  $122  million,  is  in  the  Envlion- 
mental  Protection  Agency  and  is  rep- 
resented by  the  newly  created  activi- 
ties involving  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment for  wliich  there  were  no 
1974  program  or  funds.  The  other  major 
increases  in  utle  III  are  represented 
by  a  $65  miUion  increase  in  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  and  $25  mil- 
lion for  the  forestiy  incentive  program 
for  wliich  there  was  no  separate  ap- 
propriation in  1974. 

For  title  IV.  the  consumer  programs 
we  are  over  the  1974  appropriation  by 
more  than  $1.1  billion.  Almost  all  ot  thl.s 
amomit  is  represented  in  the  increased 
costs  of  the  food  stamp  program  I 
would  iwint  out  to  my  colleagues,  how- 
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ever,  tliat  Congress  itself  mandated  some 
substantial  Increase  in  the  food  stamp 
program  based  on  cost-of-litlng  figures. 
In  requesting  these  additional  funds 
the  Department  is  simply  fulfilling  Its 
mandate  of  congiesslonal  action  and  is 
forced  to  make  increased  payments  un- 
der the  food  stamp  program  as  eco- 
nomic conditions  require.  I  would  say 
here  too.  that  we  have  not  seen  the  end 
of  this  cost  spiral  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. If  living  costs  conlmue  to  rise,  the 
Department  will  have  no  alternative  but 
to  reestiiblish  new  payment  criteria  un- 
der the  appropriate  authorizing  legis- 
laUon  and  I  will  be  veiT  surprised  if 
v.e  do  not  have  a  substantial  supplemen- 
tal request  for  the  food  stamp  program 
before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  As  1 
indicated  previously,  also  included  in 
this  total  is  the  $100,000,000  which  we 
added  for  the  child  nutrition  program  to 
reestablish  the  the  solvency  of  the  sec- 
tion 32  account. 

And  so.  Mr.  President,  with  that  short 
summai-y  of  the  bill.  I  submit  the  con- 
ference report  to  the  Senate  for  its  con- 
sideration. Before  doing  so.  however.  I 
want  to  commend  all  of  the  Senate 
conferees  who  stayed  with  us  during  a 
verj'  full  and  trying  day  during  our  con- 
ference w  ith  the  Hou.ie.  While  we  did  not 
get  all  we  wanted.  I  can  say  without 
equivocation  in  my  years  of  experience 
on  this  committee,  both  as  a  member 
and  as  subcommittee  chairman,  there 
has  never  been  more  determination 
shov.Ti  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to  maintain  the  Senate  posilloii 
But  due  to  conditions  of  which  we  are 
all  aware,  and  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  detail,  we  felt  comtielled  tr. 
give  more  than  w-?  would  have  liked. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  lor  adoption  o( 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  tliat  the 
distmgulshed  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin iMr.  PRoxMiREi.  who  was  one  of 
the  conferees  on  the  measure  and  who 
performed  yeoman  service  as  we  sought 
to  achieve  the  prevailing  position  of  the 
Senate  ditferencea  wltli  the  Hou.se,  has 
asked  for  a  few  moments  to  explain  some 
of  tlie  consequences  of  the  problems  thai 
we  encountered. 

Ml-.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  very  painful  to 
have  to  oppose  the  position,  anv  posi- 
tion, taken  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, especially  after  a  conference  re- 
port, when  he  has  worked  so  hard — he  is 
so  extraordinarily  competent  In  this 
area,  he  is  so  fair— he  worked  so  hard  to 
work  out  and  develop  a  fair  compromise, 
and  lie  does  indeed  fight  very  hard  for 
the  Senate  position,  but  there  are  two 
reasons  wl«-  I  am  opposed  to  this  con- 
ference report.  No.  I.  it  is  too  much 
money. 

Mr  Pi-esident.  today  we  face  an  es- 
calating war  with  Inflation.  One  of  the 
battlegrounds  on  which  this  war  will  be 
fought  is  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  For  if  we  fail  to' cut.  and  cut 
sharply,  tlie  administration's  budget  re- 
quests we  must  plead  guilty  to  the  cliarge 
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of  contnbuUng  in  substantial  degree  to  ness  Information  program  is  designed  to 
ihe  raging  inflationar>'  fire  tliat  Is  slowly  provide  such  information.  Obviously  the 
but  snr^iv  h„r„i„.  „„  ^.h   *„.,...„-,     i^p^j  ^j  ^^^  program  wiJl  be  severely 
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but  surely  burning  up  each  Americans 
take-home  pay. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  say.  "Well, 
when  the  military  appropriation  comes 
cut  we  will  cut  that,  and  maybe  we  wUl 
cut  somewhere  eke.  foreign  aid  or 
something  lilte  that." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  way  it  can 
add  up  to  the  kind  of  restraint  on  the 
budget  that  we  require.  As  the  Presi- 
dent .said,  we  could  easily  go  to  »310 
billion  or  $312  billion  this  year  instead 
of  «305  billion,  which  is  such  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  iipending  over  last 
year. 

This  budget  Is  a  good  example,  this 
arpropriation  bill  is  a  good  example  of 
an  Increase  of  something  lilte  23  per- 
cent over  last  year,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

That  is  why  I  am  so  distressed  about 
the  conference  report  on  the  Agilcul- 
ture  appropriations  bill,  which  we  take 
up  today.  Some  weeks  ago  the  Senate 
went  on  record  in  support  of  a  $10  bil- 
lion budget  cut  Vet  todays  bill  exceeds 
the  administrations  budget  request  by 
a  whopping  s  138.5  million.  The  admin- 
istration requested  $13,433  billion  and 
we  are  giving  the  White  Hou.se  a  bill 
containing  S13.571  blUion.  If  we  were 
to  be  true  to  our  decision  to  advocate 
a  $10  billion  budget  cut  we  would  be 
slashing  this  budget  by  approximately 
$400  million,  not  increasing  it  by  $138.5 
million.  In  other  words,  the  budget  we 
have  approved  for  the  Department  is 
over  half  a  billion  dollars  above  the 
goal  we  set  for  ourselves. 

Now  there  are  some  programs  that 
must  be  funded  abcrve  last  year's  levels. 
Pood  stamp  cost*  have  gone  up.  We 
have  a  crying  need  for  increasing  our 
agricultural  research  funding — these 
expenditures  form  the  backbone  of 
farm  productivity  increases.  But  the  ad- 
minlstrations  budget  has  more  than 
enough  leeway  for  such  increases.  It  Is 
$2.8  billion  above  last  year's  appropria- 
tions. We  could  cut  $403  million  from 
this  budget  proposal  and  still  make  sub- 
stantial increases  In  a  great  number 
of  programs. 

There  is  one  other  area  that  I  want  to 
mention  because  I  feel  very  strongly  on 
this  and  I  think  the  Senate  did  go  on 
record  with  a  position  that  would  provide 
for  some  meaningful  reporting  by  the 
large  corporations  I  am  afraid  that  the 
House  position  wluch  prevailed  emphat- 
ically in  this  area  is  going  to  make  the 
Senate  position  on  line-of-business  re- 
porting meaningless. 

The  purpo.se  of  the  FTCs  line-of-busi- 
ness program  is  to  collect  data  on  profits, 
sales,  capital,  and  a  few  specific  costs  for 
the  major  products  of  the  Nation  s  larg- 
est corporations.  This  line-of-business  in- 
formation is  essential  for  purposes  jf 
economic  analysis,  for  antitrust  enforce- 
rr.ent.  and  for  protection  of  consumer  in- 
terests. 

Because  of  the  merger  wave  following 
World  War  II.  and  particularly  the  con- 
glomerate merger  movement  of  the 
1960's.  no  one  has  accurate  informa- 
tion on  the  financial  performance  of  spe- 
cific industries.  The  FTC's  line-of-busi- 


limited  so  long  as  use  of  it  is  restricted 
to  the  FTC's  statistical  opera tion^ 

Mr.  President,  the  language  in  the  con- 
ference report  effectively  bars  llie  use 
of  this  data  for  economic  analysis  by 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  workings  of  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  t)ecause  it  does  not  per- 
mit us  to  have  the  information.  It  stays 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Congress  cannot  have  II.  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
cannot  have  it.  the  GAO  cannot  have  it. 
It  also  weakens  the  program  by  cut- 
ting out  funds  for  11  employees.  Includ- 
ing 7  accountants  who  were  to  do 
the  basic  nuts  and  bolts  work  on  the 
survey  data.  The  only  point  which  the 
Senate  retained  wa.s  the  increase  in  num- 
ber of  firms  to  be  covered  from  250  to 
500. 1  am  hopeful  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  can  find  a  way  to  use  this 
language  to  enforce  antitrust  laws.  That 
was  my  emphatic  Intention  in  agreeing 
to  the  report  language. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  position  of 
the  House  was  that  it  can  \x  used 
for  statistical  data,  bu-  if  it  indicates 
that  any  firm  is  violating  a  law.  they 
cannot  be  prosecuted.  It  is  like  the  old 
saying,  when  the  daughter  asked  if  she 
could  go  out  to  swim.  Her  mother  says. 
•■Yfc5.  my  darling  daughter:  hang  .vour 
clothes  on  a  hlckorj-  limb,  but  don't  go 
near  the  water." 

Big  business  has  fought  the  line-of- 
business  information  program  for  a 
number  of  years  and  in  a  variety  of 
forums.  Business  representatives  have 
resisted  invitations  to  sit  down  with  FTC 
otDcials  and  work  out  the  details  of  the 
program,  although  the  FTC  has  shown 
its  willingness  to  make  revisions  to  meet 
legitimate  industry  concerns.  For  the 
most  part,  big  business  has  thrown  up  a 
wall  of  total  and  uncompromising  oppo- 
sition to  line-of-business  reporting. 

I  think  that  this  attitude  is  very  short- 
sighted. In  fact.  I  think  that  the  line-of- 
business  program  Is  probusiness.  not  an- 
tlbusiness. 

Collection  of  information  on  profits  by 
product  line  is  the  heart  of  the  program. 
Adequate  Information  on  profits  is  vital 
to  the  effective  operation  of  a  free  enter- 
prise economy.  High  profits  in  a  particu- 
lar line  of  business  show  where  existing 
companies  can  profitably  expand  their 
capacity,  and  where  new  competitors 
should  l>e  encouraged  to  enter.  Accurate 
Information  on  profits  by  line  of  busi- 
ness— information  which  is  absolutely 
essential.  Is  not  available  at  the  present 
time.  It  Is  essential  for  free  market  com- 
petition and  industrial  expatislon  into 
areas  of  greatest  potential  growth.  Big 
business  .should  be  demanding  this  pro- 
gram, not  fighting  it  tooth  and  nail. 

As  for  the  small  bu.sinessman.  he  al- 
ready has  to  release  the  detailed  product 
line  information  required  by  this  pro- 
gram. The  fact  that  his  conglomerate 
competitor  does  not  have  to  do  this 
makes  it  even  harder  for  him  to  compete 
than  it  would  otherwise  be.  We  should 
at  least  put  big  bUEines.s  on  the  same 
footing  as  small  business. 


The  investment  community  has  long 
sought  more  accurate  information  on 
profits  by  line  of  business.  The  decisions, 
of  investors,  large  and  small,  depend  on 
reliable  profit-data.  Every  member  of  llie 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  is 
for  this.  To  the  extent  that  such  data  is 
not  available,  investment  decisions  are 
ill-informed,  and  this  is  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  a  healthy  economy. 

-And  while  I  am  speaking  of  the  econ- 
omy, let  me  ahso  state  that  obtaining 
line-of-busine.ss  information  is  vital  to 
the  struggle  against  inflation.  Concen- 
trated industries  concealing  their  profits 
can  rai.se  prices  on  their  products  with- 
out restraint,  and  thus  add  fuel  to  the 
fire  of  inflation. 

For  all  these  reasn  '.  I  think  that  the 
FTC's  line-of-business  information  pro- 
gram should  go  through  unhindered  bv 
restrictive  legislation.  It  is  abstu-d  to  bar 
the  FTC  from  pa.ssing  this  Information 
on  to  other  agencies  under  appropriate 
procedures.  The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  has  a  direct  Interest  in  ob- 
taining this  information,  in  view  of  its 
responsibility  for  regulating  the  invest- 
ment community.  The  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department  obvlou.sly 
needs  this  Information,  for  the  same 
reasons  as  the  FTC.  And  the  ultimate 
absurdity  is  for  Congress  to  vote  to  deny 
this  information  to  its  own  committees, 
which  carry  out  the  legislative  duties 
which  we  all  were  elected  to  perform. 

1  deplore  the  efforts  of  big  business  to 
block  or  gut  the  FTC's  line-of-business 
program.  I  deplore  still  more  the  action 
taken  by  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  Congress  to  aid  and  abet  these  efforts. 
I  do  not  feel  that  this  action  repre- 
sents the  will  of  Congress  as  a  whole. 
Congress  in  the  Alaska  Pipeline  Act  gave 
the  pre  the  authority  to  issue  the  line- 
of-business  report  form  on  Its  own  initi- 
ative, subject  only  to  the  scrutiny  of 
GAO  rather  than  the  obstruction  of 
OMB. 

The  Senate  just  last  week  voted  re- 
.soundingly  in  opposition  to  an  amend- 
ment by  Senator  HrnreKA  to  gut  the  stib- 
stancc  of  the  program,  defeating  that 
amendment  by  a  vote  of  36  yeas  to  51 
nays.  I  regret  strongly  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  decided  to  go  against  the 
intent  of  Congress  as  indicated  in  these 
previous  votes. 

In  conclusion.  I  strongly  support  the 
Federal  Trade  Commls-sion's  line-of- 
business  program— a  program  which  is 
vital  to  the  health  and  growth  of  our 
economy.  I  opposed  both  In  committee 
and  on  the  floor,  the  pressure  put  on 
the  Appropriations  Committees  to  weak- 
en and  handicap  that  program.  The  lan- 
guage in  the  conference  report  is  con- 
trarj'  to  the  interests  of  the  American 
people  and  inimical  to  the  workings  of 
our  free  enterprise  economy 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presl- 
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dent,  tills  appropriation  bill  calls  for 
.spending  S3  billion  more  than  was  spent 
last  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
:itor  will  suspend. 

The  Senators  will  please  take  their 
coiivensatlon  into  the  cloakroom  so  that 
I  lie  Senator  from  Virginia  may  be  heard, 
Mr,  HARRY  F,  BTTRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  represents  an  increase  of  28,5 
reicent  in  spending  over  what  was  spent 
;hi.s  past  year. 

How  is  the  Congi-ess  going  to  get 
.•-iicndlng  imder  control  when  the  first 
major  appropriation  bill  to  come  before 
the  Senate  provides  for  an  Increase  of 
28.5  percent?  The  appi-opriation  is  for 
S13.5  billion  as  compared  to  $10.5  billion 
for  last  year. 

I  think  this  tmderllnes  and  dramatizes 
what  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
said  on  the  floor  last  week,  that  neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  administration  is 
doing  anything  toward  getting  inflation 
under  control,  r  shall  vote  against  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  HIMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  -nie  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  today  of  placing 
in  the  Record  my  response  to  President 
Nixon's  so-called  economic  message, 
which  was  devoid  of  any  sotmd  economic 
principle  or  any  pattern  of  sound  ad- 
ministration of  economic  policy.  I  hope 
that  niy  colleagues  will  see  fit  at  least 
to  give  it  cursory  attention. 

The  economy  has  been  gettin?  just 
that  amount  of  attention.  Whether  one 
is  a  financier,  an  Investment  banker,  a 
retail  merchant,  a  wholesaler,  or  a  work- 
er In  the  mines  or  the  factories. 
or  a  farmer  on  the  land,  he  will 
find  today  that  this  country  has  no  real 
economic  policy  except  to  rely  upon  the 
forces  of  the  marketplace,  which  all  too 
often  is  the  law  of  the  jimgle  when  it 
comes  to  protecting  the  public  interest, 
Mr,  President,  there  is  one  way  above 
all  others  to  combat  Inflation,  and  that 
Is  production.  But  we  now  see  that  pro- 
duction Is  down,  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct Is  down,  and  the  wage  earner's  pay- 
check is  down  in  terms  of  Its  purchasing 
power. 

The  Amei'ican  farmer  today  finds  the 
cost  of  production  skyrocketing  while  his 
price  structure  is  unstable  and  fluctuat- 
ing to  a  point  where  he  does  not  know 
what  tomorrow  will  bring, 

I  gather,  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  has  pointed  out.  that 
this  recommendation  on  appropriations 
basicaUy  falls  within  the  budget  pattern 
because  the  administration  asks  for  an 
additional  amoimt  of  money  in  order  to 
replenish  section  32  funds. 

Mr.  McGEE.  May  I  say  to  mv  coUeague 
from  Minnesota  that  that  is  correct 
ActuaUy,  It  exceeds  the  budget  total  by 
approximately  $30  million  out  of  $13  5 
bUlion.  So  that  Is  honing  a  pretty  fine 
line. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Smce  the  time  the 
President's  budget  was  presented  to  this 
Congress,  Inflation  has  acted  like  a  rav- 


aging disease  upon  this  economy.  Par 
more  significant  than  the  pusillanimous 
percentage  Increase  which  Is  In  this  bill. 
Mr,  McOEE.  I  hope  tha'.  was  a  con- 
structive increase,  whatever  the  Senator 
said, 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Pusillanimous. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  said  I  hope  that  was  a 
constructive  increase. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  an  "expletive 
deleted"  kind  of  increase. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  body  needs 
is  righteous  indignation  about  what  is 
happening  to  interest  rates.  These  in- 
credibly high  Interest  rates  are  Infla- 
tionary. Built-in  costs  tear  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  economic  system  of  this 
country,  while  bankers  have  a  field  day 
with  profits.  Oil  companies  have  exorbi- 
tant profits  that  are  unbelievable.  We  sit 
around  here  listening  to  a  message  that 
tells  we  have  to  watch  these  people  pro- 
grams so  that  we  do  not  help  people 
too  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  our  eye 
on  the  wrong  thing.  The  people  pro- 
grams— health,  education,  and  welfare, 
agriculture — are  not  going  to  bankrupt 
this  coimtry.  I  wUl  tell  you  what  Is  going 
to  cost  us:  Putting  our  money  into 
weapons  systems  that  are  unnecessary: 
buying  more  nuclear  weapons  that  are 
unnecessary:  letting  bankers  set  interest 
rates,  a  power  which  they  ought  never 
to  have:  and  permitting  commodity  spec- 
ulation in  this  cotmtry  and  in  the  world 
to  reap  Its  ravages  on  the  American 
economy. 

So  we  sit  here  and  argue  about  $38 
million  which  would  not  even  take  care 
of  a  fraction  of  the  Inflation  increase 
suice  that  budget  was  presented  last 
February. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
for  doing  a  remarkable  jolj. 

I  have  just  come  back  from  the  Mid- 
west. I  am  going  back  out  there  Tliurs- 
day  to  visit  with  the  farm  people  of  my 
State.  They  are  not  getting  rich.  I  will 
tell  you  who  is  getting  rich:  The  people 
who  are  loaning  them  money;  the  peo- 
ple who  are  getting  exorbitant  prices  for 
fertilizer;  the  steel  Industry,  which  has 
Increased  the  cost  of  a  fencepost  by  200 
percent;  the  oil  industry  with  exorbitant 
profits — they  are  the  ones  getting  rich. 
We  sit  around  here  arguing  about  some 
little  two-bit  program  when  In  fact  the 
economics  dinosaurs  are  moving  over  the 
land,  chewing  up  and  preying  on  the 
economy. 

Yes.  I  am  angry  about  it.  Mr.  President. 
I  met  with  30  farmer  people  yesterday 
in  my  office  in  Minneapolis  who  came  to 
tell  me  what  was  happening  to  them. 
They  need  some  guidance  and  some  help 
from  this  Government,  and  they  are  not 
getting  it. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  when  it  gets  around  to  the 
point  where  we  talk  about  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy,  will  come  up  with  something 
more  than  what  we  are  going  to  do  about 
the  Federal  budget. 

I  am  for  trimming  the  Federal  budget. 
We  will  trim  It — in  foreign  aid;  we  will 
trim  It  In  defense  expenditures  and  more. 
But  you  are  not  going  to  trim  it  out  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare,  which 
are  needed  for  the  American  people,  and 


you  are  not  going  to  take  It  out  of  food 
,  If  I  have  anything  to  say  about  it.  These 
are  things  that  are  needed, 

■What  this  country  needs  is  produc- 
tivity. What  this  country  needs  is  some 
sense  of  conscience  to  prevent  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  people  of  this  land  by 
financial  institutions,  monopolies,  oil 
companies,  speculators  on  the  commodity 
market  and  those  who  have  no  care  and 
no  interest  In  what  happens  to  the  family 
income, 

Mr,  BA'YH.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr,  President,  I  agreed 
to  receive  questions  trom  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  on  a  mat- 
ter that  is  of  interest  to  him. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  listened 
with  great  understanding  to  the  remarks 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Minnesota.  Since  he  emphasized  the  need 
for  increased  production  and  Increased 
efHciency  per  unit.  I  believe  It  is  an  ap- 
propriate time,  perhaps,  to  address  a 
question  to  our  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman  relative  to  one  of  the 
items  which  is  an  additional  amount  in 
this  budget, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  minute  before  he  asks  a  ques- 
tions 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  this 
conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNK).  Is  there  a  sufBclent  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BATTH.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
additional  items  that  the  Senator  from 
Wjoming  was  kind  enough  to  accept  and 
the  Senate  accepted,  was  an  additional 
$300,000  for  soybean  research.  We  kept 
$250,000  of  that  in  the  conference.  I  un- 
derstand. 

Look  at  aU  the  crop  increases.  There 
has  been  a  smaller  percentage  of  yield 
In  soybean  production  than  anything 
else.  Yet  that  Is  the  greatest  demand. 
We  hope  we  can  spend  this  money  so  we 
do  increase  production  and  we  do  help 
the  farmer  make  more  money  by  In- 
creasing production  and  gettmg  the  cost 
down  to  the  consumer.  I  want  to  salute 
the  Senator  for  that,  and  for  keeping 
that  much  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  add  we  may  get 
double  mUeage — even  though  that  sum 
was  reduced  in  conference — because  the 
lUustratlon  that  was  given  for  the  use 
of  the  funds  was  Purdue  University.  Be- 
cause of  their  superb  research  faculties 
we  might  get  twice  the  value  for  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  aUowed. 

Mr,  BAYH.  I  think  It  would  be  at  least 
twice  the  value  if  it  were  spent  at  Purdue 
University.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  recognizes  that . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
yield,  we  have  done  some  splendid  re- 
search at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
We  have  been  able  to  put  soybean  pro- 
duction 175  mUes  further  north  In  our 
State  than  it  was  5  years  ago  because  of 
that  research. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  that  Minnesota 

Is  following  Purdue's  leadership  In  this 

and  we  hope  they  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McGEE.  This  is  known  as  the   Big 

Ten"  of  the  soybean  Industry. 
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Mr.  BAYH.  1  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
bottom  o{  p&ge  9.  I  assume  that  that 
point  was  also  considered  in  the  conler- 
ciice  and  there  is  no  need  to  go  further 
into  it. 
Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  He  is  the  one  genuine  farmer 
we  have  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ment of  the  gentleman. 

I  would  Uke  to  call  the  chairman's  at- 
tention to  amendment  7,  the  Cooperative 
State  Research  Service.  I  notice  this  is 
an  increase  over  the  amount  of  money 
appropriated  in  previous  years.  The 
question  I  wanted  to  ask  the  chairman 
is  whether  or  not  he  anUclpates  that  the 
States  will  reduce  their  contributions 
toward  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service  by  some  similar  amount,  or  Is  It 
intended  that  tliis  fund  be  used  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  research  accom- 
plished? 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  committee's  report  in  the  House. 
It  bears  out  the  point  the  Senator  is 
making. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  these  funds  will 
be  used  to  increase  the  amount  of  re- 
search carried  out? 
Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  voted 
against  this  bill  when  it  came  before  the 
Senate,  and  I  intend  to  vote  against  the 
conference  conunlttee  report  also,  while 
having  a  great  interest  in  many  of  the 
things  in  this  bill,  and  agriculture  being 
tremendously  important  in  my  State.  It 
is  probably  the  major  revenue  source  for 
the  State  of  Florida.  I  recognize  the  Im- 
portance of  it.  It  is  very  important  to  all 
of  our  farmers  and  cattlemen  who  are  In 
dire  circumstances  now.  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  they  are  in  dire  circumstances — 
and  they  recognize  that  they  are  in  dire 
circumstances — primarily  because  of  the 
tremendous  inflation  that  we  have  going 
on  In  this  country.  It  is  going  to  continue 
to  go  on  as  long  as  we  in  the  Congress 
continue  to  add.  add.  every  year. 

That  Is  what  we  are  doing  again  in  this 
bill,  and  we  are  doing  it  in  every  appro- 
priation bill  that  i.s  coming  before  us. 
Every  time  we  start  talking  about  let 
us  cut  one.  then  we  see  a  constituency 
stand  up  on  this  floor.  I  have  been  part 
of  that,  with  many  of  them.  They  say. 
"Wait  a  minute."  This  is  something  that 
is  of  interest  to  our  people.  This  is  of 
interest  to  my  farmers.  This  is  of  inter- 
est to  my  agriculture. 

Everybody  here  has  a  constituency, 
but  nobody  recognizes  the  whole.  No  one 
speaks  for  the  guy  who  is  a  farmer  but 
is  also  a  taxpayer  and  is  also  trjing  to 
live.  We  are  running  the  prices  up,  and 
have  been  doing  it  for  7  straight  years, 
with  a  deficit  every  year.  We  are  doing 
it  again  this  time,  when  we  have  worse 
problems  In  this  coimtry  than  anybody 
can  remember. 

Now  we  are  continuing  to  run  it  the 
same  way— a  23-percent  hicrease.  a  29- 
percent  increase.  Whatever  It  Is,  you 
name  it:  In  every  bin  we  are  voting  out 


of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  in 
every  bill  we  are  taking  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  it  is  more  than  last  year. 
It  is  more  than  the  estimates.  It  is  just 
more.  more.  more. 

Everybody  says.  'Eliminate.  I  want  to 
cut  the  military."  Someone  else  says,  "I 
want  to  cut  welfare  payments,"  or  some- 
thing else.  Nobody  has  been  willing  to 
date  to  say  that  we  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing across  the  board,  that  we  are  going 
to  do  something  to  bring  it  down. 

How  long  can  we  continue  to  stand  up 
for  our  little  constituency,  for  our  inter- 
est, and  not  think  that  somebody  is  going 
to  stand  up  for  every  other  mterest? 

We  are  continuing  to  do  the  same 
thing  and  go  the  same  way  we  have  Ijeen 
going.  Sooner  or  later,  we  will  have  to 
face  up  to  the  fact,  or  the  people  are 
going  to  face  up  to  it  for  us.  We  are  con- 
tinuing to  be  Irresponsible.  We  are  con- 
tinuing not  to  live  within  our  means. 

We  have  to  start  on  some  of  our 
favorite  projects.  The  way  we  are  to  help 
the  farmer  is  to  help  with  respect  to  in- 
flation. The  way  I  am  going  to  help  the 
cattleman  and  the  farmer  in  Florida  is 
to  see  that  he  can  buy  his  feed  at  a  legi- 
timate price  and  can  sell  his  product  at  a 
legitimate  price  and  make  a  living. 
Pumping  more  money  into  this  bill  and 
saying  we  are  going  to  do  more  for  agri- 
culture, and  pumping  money  into  every 
other  bill,  as  we  have  been  doing,  year 
after  year,  is  putting  the  gun  to  the  head 
of  every  one  of  us  and  to  our  people. 

Only  on  the  day  that  we  are  willing  to 
look  across  and  determine  that  we  are 
willing  to  cut  some  of  our  favorite  proj- 
ects and  the  favorite  projects  of  some  of 
our  constituents,  to  bring  some  sanity 
back  to  the  economy  of  this  country,  are 
we  going  to  be  able  to  do  sometliing  about 
it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  conference  committee 
for  they  have  done  a  good  job.  I  share 
the  view,  however.  Just  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Nothing  in  my  State  is  more  impor- 
tant than  agriculture.  I  know  of  nothing 
more  painful  pohtlcally  than  voting 
against  an  Agriculture  appropriation 
bill. 

But  if  we  are  serious  about  inflation 
and  about  the  impact  it  is  having  on 
fanners,  consumers,  and  everyone  else 
in  America,  we  must  stand  up  and  say 
"No."  however  painful.  We  just  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  While  I  commend 
those  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  their  efforts  to  hold  down  spending 
requests.  I  suggest  they  should  have  done 
more. 

This  bill  appropriates  almost  S3  bil- 
lion more  than  last  year's  Agriculture 
appropriations  bill.  Actually,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  that  increase  is  accounted  for 
by  expansion  of  the  so-called  consumer 
programs  and  Is  not  going  for  strictly 
agricultural  programs  at  all. 
But  the  essential  point  here  Is  that  we 


are  Ignoring  an  opportunity  to  make  In- 
roads against  the  inflation  that  affects 
us  all.  consumer,  farmer,  everyone.  The 
President  wishes  to  cut  the  budget  by  ;s 
billion.  Congress  says  it  wants  to  cut 
the  budget  by  at  least  $5  billion.  Some 
Members  say  more.  But  here,  when  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that 
we  mean  what  we  say.  we  ignore  It.  and 
propose  instead  to  pass  a  bill  that  ex- 
ceeds the  budget. 

This  year,  with  this  budget,  we  have 
to  start  somewhere  if  we  are  really  seri- 
ous about  doing  something  to  combat  in- 
flation. This  is  an  Agriculture  appropri- 
ations bill,  and  it  is  not  the  easiest  place 
for  the  Junior  Senator  from  Kansas  to 
start ;  but,  nonetheless,  I  propose  to  start 
here. 

The  time  has  come  to  express  our- 
selves, not  faulting  the  committee  nor 
attempting  to  justify  increased  Federal 
spending. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say,  in  behalf  of  the  question  that  has 
been  discussed  here  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  the  Sehator  from  Florida, 
th.1t  they  should  know  what  we  dis- 
allowed. We  ran  into  billions  of  dollars 
on  which  we  said  "no."  No  and  no  and 
no  again.  There  were  very  meritorloas 
projects.  They  were  very  understandable 
requests. 

Our  target  was  to  try  to  work  In  some 
kind  of  cooperation  with  the  submission 
of  the  project,  with  the  commitments  of 
the  budget  requests  that  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  arrived  at  through 
his  leadership,  so  that  we  could  stay 
under  those. 

In  an  effort  to  do  tliat,  we  also  had  to 
deal  with  the  House  and  with  the  differ- 
ence in  Judgment  over  specific  areas 
witliin  the  bill.  As  the  Members  of  this 
body  know  very  well,  that  is  where  some 
of  the  exceptions  occur.  It  is  tlie  differ- 
ence in  Judgment  as  to  which  is  more 
important  than  something  else  in  the 
cost  factor. 

Naturally,  the  things  from  my  areas 
are  more  Important  than  the  things 
from  yours.  That  Is  where  the  leaks 
sometimes  occur.  But  ilk  spite  of  that,  in 
$13.5  billion,  we  went  over  the  Presi- 
dents budget  by  $38  million.  It  was  not 
easy  to  hold  it  that  way,  because  tlie  re- 
quests exceeded  all  of  this,  as  I  said,  by 
several  biUion  dollars. 

We  tried  to  be  as  Judicious  and  as 
equitable  as  we  could  and  as  responsible 
as  the  circumstances  would  permit  us  to 
be. 

We  think  this  is  close  to  the  mark  and 
reflects  the  kind  of  judgment  that  a 
group  of  mortals  was  compelled  to  make 
and  then  to  strive  to  live  with  the  best 
we  can. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  realize  that  we  have  this 
series  of  appropriations  for  this  year; 
but  hasn't  Congress  recently  estab- 
Usbed  a  Budget  Committee,  with  about 
36  Members  from  the  House  and  16 
Members  from  the  Senate,  that  will  have 
the  authority  to  tell  us  where  to  cut  back 
on  the  appropriations  which  we  have  al- 
ready made,  after  this  year? 
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Mr.  McGEE.  Yes:  the  decision  has 
been  made  by  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  they  are  prepared  to  proceed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Therefore.  Congress  will 
make  its  appropriation  as  usual  and  then 
rely  upon  the  Budget  Committee  to  cut 
back  each  program  as  they  think  it  ought 
to  be  cut  back. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  do  not  knov.-  how  the 
mechanism  Is  going  to  work  out.  I  would 
hope  that  they  would  decide  what  the 
ceiling  is  going  to  be  in  general,  so  that 
we  could  address  ourselves  to  the  Judg- 
ment as  to  which  items  are  more  im- 
portant than  others. 

But  I  do  say— and  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor has  made  an  important  point  this 
afternoon— that  Senators  should  not 
come  to  see  me  next  year  about  getting 
their  projects,  because  the  ones  who 
have  been  making  the  speeches  here  are 
the  ones  who  beat  us  over  the  head  be- 
cause they  needed  $6.  $8,  or  $10  million 
more  for  their  projects,  and  we  tried  to 
examine  the  equity  of  it. 

The  place  to  start,  if  Senators  really 
mean  this  and  if  this  is  not  rhetoric  for 
the  home  folks  or  for  the  CoNCBEssioKAt 
Record,  is  to  cut  back  their  project  re- 
quests, and  I  can  assure  them  that  we 
will  live  up  to  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  commend  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  the  conferees  for  doing 
what  1  consider  to  be  an  excellent  job 
in  this  appropriation  bill.  I  believe  that 
the  new  Budget  Committee  will  not  have 
any  authority  to  upset  it,  will  they— not 
this  year? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Not  this  year;  that  is  cor- 
rect. Once  this  measure  is  passed  by  this 
body,  as  I  assiune  It  will  be  this  after- 
noon, it  will  be  ready  for  the  President's 
signature. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
should  like  to  join  in  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming on  his  hard  efforts  to  reduce  the 
spending  in  this  bill.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  knows  that  nothing  Ls 
more  important  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
than  agriculture.  I  support  that,  and 
I  support  it  strongly. 

All  I  am  hearing  from  Oklahoma 

and  perhaps  this  is  true  throughout  the 
country— is  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
plan  either  from  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  or  from  Congress  on  con- 
trolling spending  this  year. 

To  me.  a  vote  for  this  particular  bill, 
with  the  amount  in  it.  is  a  vote  for  that 
"no  plan"  concept.  A  vote  against  it.  on 
the  other  hand,  Is  to  take  another  look 
at  it  and  reduce  the  amount  of  this  con- 
ference report  so  that  it  wlU  come  in 
line  with  a  reduced  budget,  lower  than 
that  which  the  President  presented. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  actions 
by  this  body  in  support  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
set  a  $295  billion  limit  by  the  President 
Letters  have  been  written  to  the  Presi- 
dent asking  for  a  balanced  budget  to  be 
submitted  to  this  body.  A  resolution  has 
been  passed  by  this  body  asking  for  a 
domestic  summit  conference,  showing  a 


real  concern  by  Congress  about  the 
economy,  about  inflation,  about  spend- 
ing. 

So  it  is  with  real  sadness  that  I  plan 
to  oppose  this  bill,  in  the  Interests  of 
economic  stability.  But  I  do  not  know 
how  else  to  express  this.  I  would  feel  as 
though  my  other  votes  would  have  been 
made  tongue  in  cheek,  if  I  supported  this 
bill,  much  as  I  would  like  to.  Certainly, 
It  has  many,  many  good  provisions. 

But  I  think  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming realizes  that  we  have  not  budgeted 
in  the  Congress.  We  have  created  the 
various  pieces  of  pie  and  looked  around 
for  a  pie  pan  big  enough.  I  realize  we 
have  corrected  that  with  new  budget  law 
which,  unfortunately,  caiinot  take  effect 
yet.  So  every  year  our  only  opportunity 
to  make  a  vote  which  is  consistent  with 
the  feeling  in  our  State,  I  believe,  and 
around  the  country,  that  there  is  no 
plan,  there  is  no  action,  is  to  vote  against 
this  Important  piece  of  legislation. 
Mr.  NUNN.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Ml-.  McGEE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  his  hard  work.  I  know  the 
subcommittee  worked  very  hard  and 
that  this  is  a  very  important  bill  to  a 
large  number  of  people. 

However.  I  do  think  I  would  have  to 
Join  those  of  my  colleagues  from  Florida. 
Wisconsin.  Virginia.  Oklahoma,  and 
Kansas  who  have  expressed  serious 
reservations  about  what  we  are  about  to 
do  today. 

As  I  understand  it.  this  is  the  first 
appropriation  bill  this  body  will  pass 
this  year. 

I  was  here  on  tlie  floor  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmihei. 
about  6  weeks  ago.  brought  up  a  ceiling 
on  our  spending  of  $295  billion. 

I  believe  that  there  were  73  Senators 
who  joined  in  tliat  affirmative  vote  say- 
ing, in  effect,  we  want  to  do  something 
about  overall  expenditures.  But  on  this, 
the  first  appropriation  bill  of  the  year, 
we  are  about  to  increase  last  year's 
budget  by  29  percent,  while.  In  the  back- 
ground, there  remains  a  general  resolu- 
tion saying  we  want  to  hold  the  overall 
level  of  expenditures  to  $295  billion. 

I  am  reminded,  Mr.  President,  of  a 
story  I  heard  about  Will  Rogers.  During 
the  peak  of  World  War  I  when  Will  was 
asked  for  a  solution  to  the  German  sub- 
marine problem.  He  replied  that  the  only 
thing  we  had  to  do  was  drain  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  Of  course,  the  next  ques- 
tion was  how  do  we  drain  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ?  Rogers  said : 

That  \3  a  detail  and  I  am  a  general iGt;  that's 
someone  else's  problem. 

And  today's  problem  is  ours.  In  the 
Senate  we  must  attend  to  the  details  and 
this  is  a  detail  matter  today. 

We  have  expressed  a  general  feeling 
that  we  want  to  do  something  about  the 
runaway  Federal  budget,  but  when  we  get 
down  to  the  details  it  is  awfully  difficult. 

I  come  from  an  agricultural  State. 
1  cannot  think  of  any  State  that  this  bill 
means  more  to  than  my  own.  "Vet  I  could 
not  look  farmers  in  the  eye  and  say  I 
have  done  anything  for  them  if,  at  the 
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same  time,  I  vote  for  an  Inflationary  9- 
percent  Increase  over  l^t  year's  agricul- 
tural blU. 

In  my  opinion,  that  is  not  the  way  to 
take  care  of  the  details.  Maybe  It  is  the 
way  pohtlcally.  but  certainly  not  the 
way  if  we  care  about  the  economy  of  this 
country. 

Right  now  we  have  a  chance  to  stand 
up — at  the  beginning  of  the  appropria- 
tion process — and  vote  no  when  we  have 
bills  that  are  going  to  exceed  last  year's 
budget  by  more  than  normal  inflation. 
We  can  talk  for  a  long  time  about 
whose  fault  overspending  is.  whether 
it  is  the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
the  Congress.  But  when  we  look  at  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  reports  that 
Senator  Proxmire  and  his  committee  put 
out,  it  is  apparent  what  happens.  We  cut 
some  appropriation  bills  but  then  come 
right  back  with  back-door  spending. 

When  we  examine  the  last  5  years  of 
the  President's  budget,  he  got  back  total 
spending  measures  from  Congress  which 
were  about  what  he  requested  when  you 
consider  total  appropriations  plus  back- 
door spending  measures. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  can  stand  here 
and  say  we  are  fighting  inflation  when 
we  cut  appropriation  bills  knowing  per- 
fectly well  we  add  it  back  somewhere 
else. 

Nor  do  I  think  the  President  and  his 
administration,  can  point  at  Congress 
and  say  it  is  totally  Congress  fault  when 
he  knows  full  well  he  has  gotten  back 
in  total  spending  measures  about  what 
he  advocated. 

It  is  the  fault  of  the  administration, 
and  it  is  the  fault  of  Congress.  My  con- 
sUtuents  in  Georgia  are  beginning  to 
realize  this  double  blame.  I  do  not  think, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  are  going  to  do 
anything  for  the  American  farmer  while 
we  put  money  in  one  pocket  as  we  take 
it  out  of  the  other  pocket  through 
hiflatlon. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  doing  anything 
for  the  miUtary  leaders  in  the  Pentagon 
if  we  continue  this  type  of  Inflationary 
Increases.  Continued  at  this  rate,  they 
are  not  going  to  have  the  economic  base 
needed  in  future  years  for  our  Nation's 
national  security. 

I  do  not  believe  wc  are  doing  any- 
thing for  the  admtalstrators  at  HEW.  the 
educators,  or  the  people  on  welfare,  if 
we  keep  expanding  this  runaway  Infla- 
tionary cycle. 

At  some  point  the  bubble  will  buist 
and  there  will  not  be  the  economic 
base  we  need  for  appropriation  measures 
for  any  of  the  areas  that  benefit  from 
Federal  spending. 

I  tliink  we  need  to  take  the  tack  now- 
even  while  we  wait  for  the  Budget  Re- 
form Act  to  take  effect — that  we  will  cut 
every  appropriation  bill  that  exceeds  last 
year's  budget  plus  the  rate  of  inflation. 
This  Is  the  only  way  we  can  stay  within 
the  $295  billion  ceiling.  And  that  is 
exactly  what  we  said  we  would  try  to  do 
when  we  passed  the  celling  limitation. 
That  Is  what  I  mean  by  attention  to 
detail. 

We  have  passed  the  point  when  Uberals 
can  go  back  home  and  say.  "We  voted 
to  decrease  the  space  budget;  we  voted 
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to  decrease  the  defense  budget,  there- 
fore we  are  fiscally  responsible."  At  the 
same  time  the  consen-atives  are  going 
back  home  and  saying,  ■'We  voted  to 
decrease  the  HEW  budget,  we  voted 
against  food  stamps,  therefore,  we  are 
fiscally  responsible."  We  all  know  per- 
fectly well  there  are  enough  votes  on 
tills  floor  to  pa.ss  every  spending  meas- 
ure— be  it  DOD,  HEW  or  back-door 
spending.  When  it  comes  to  the  final 
analysis,  what  we  are  doing  is  playing  a 
colossal  Joke  on  the  American  people. 
And  now  I  believe  they  realize  this. 

While  Will  Rogers  could  express  his 
sentiment  about  being  a  generalist  dur- 
ing World  War  I,  today  we  must  focus 
on  details.  We  face  the  real  question  of 
whether  we  are  willing  to  apply  in  actu- 
ality the  kind  of  discipline  that  we  ver- 
bally advocate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  fully  appreciate  the 
sincerity  of  the  Senators  point  of  view, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia.  But  1 
would  hope  the  Senator  would  keep  in 
mind  that  one  of  the  largest  Increases 
m  the  Federal  budget  is  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt  which  is  due  to  the  un- 
scrupulous, scandalous,  incredible  high 
Interest  rates  imposed  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

This  S38  milUon  In  this  budget  for 
agriculture  is  really  just  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  A  drop  in  the  ocean,  may  I  say. 
as  compared  to  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  handling  the  public  debt  due  to  high 
Interest  rates,  and  we  do  not  see  any  ef- 
fort in  this  body  to  really  put  the  plug  In 
where  the  leak  really  is. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  willing  to 
vote  for  expenditure  ceilings,  if  I  can 
get  the  Senators  to  vote  with  me.  This 
Interest  rate  of  15,  16,  or  20  percent, 
which  is  what  the  average  fellow  is  pay- 
ing. Is  a  crime.  Yet  we  sit  here  and  argue 
about  these  minor  things  when  there  Is 
literally  a  ravaging  disease  affecting  this 
country  called  "rent  on  money"  which 
they  call  Interest. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Might  I  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  by  saying  I  do 
not  disagree  with  his  analysis  of  one  of 
our  serious  problems,  the  high  interest 
rates.  I  do  believe,  however,  in  looking 
at  the  overall  economy,  that  all  these 
factors  contribute  to  a  vicious  circle. 
When  there  is  inflation,  the  more  inves- 
tors are  going  to  insist  on  their  money 
and  thus  the  higher  interest  rates  v.-iil 
be. 

We  have  to  start  somewhere.  I  would 
consider  any  proposal  the  Senator  has 
because  he  has  put  his  finger  on  the 
inflationary  process.  Still  I  believe  it  is 
a  circular  process  and  we  have  to  start 
at  some  point  on  the  circle. 

We  can  argue  for  a  long  time  where 
the  proper  point  Is.  but  I  know  this  one 
detail — today  we  are  at  one  point  on  the 
circle.  It  may  be  a  little  point— one  little 
atom  on  the  pinhead— but  it  Is  still  a 
point  on  that  vicious  circle.  I.  for  one.  am 
going  to  start  here  even  though  It  may 
not  be  the  most  politically  sensible  thing 
to  do. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  on  his  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  \WNSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  in  view  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  and  not  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin — I  Itnow  of  no  others 
who  will  speak  on  the  agriculture  confer- 
ence report  tonight — would  agree  to  a 
vote  on  it  at  the  hour  of  5:30  pjn. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh,  yes:  I  think  we 
can  vote  on  it  at  5 :20. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report  not  later  than  5:30  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
is  as  high  as  it  is.  the  reason  that  the 
cost  of  money  is  so  high,  is  because  of  a 
series  of  deflcits.  Why  do  we  have  those 
deficits?  Because  we  have  spent  more 
than  we  have  taken  in.  Becau.se  of  our 
cnoi-mous  spending. 

This  year,  we  are  spending  far  more 
than  every  before — the  biggest  Increase 
in  tlie  peacetime  historj'  of  this  country: 
$35  billion  more.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
dcfleit  of  some  $10  billion  if  we  simply 
stay  w  ithin  the  budget,  unless  we  manage 
to  cut  below  it. 

That  wiU  add  to  the  national  debt. 
That  will  add  to  the  interest  costs  in  the 
future. 

One  other  point:  To  the  extent  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  a  net  bor- 
rower— and  this  increases  our  borrowing 
by  $10  billion,  because  we  are  going  In 
deficit — it  means  that  to  that  extent  we 
are  bringing  up  the  cost  of  money.  That 
is  what  borrowing  does;  it  drives  up  the 
cost  of  money.  So  while  it  Is  true  that 
this  measure  is  relatively  modest,  when 
you  add  up  all  the  appropriations  bills, 
they  add  up  to  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  money : 
$10  billion  more  borrowing.  The  Interest 
rates  are  going  to  be  higher,  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  the  service  charges  on 
the  national  debt  are  as  high  as  they  are. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
completely,  and  that  is  a  part  of  that 
circular  process  I  talked  a>)out.  The  more 
we  have  deflciu,  the  harder  it  Is  to  get 
money  for  private  enterprise,  because  the 
more  the  Government  is  In  there  com- 
peting for  money.  That  Is  a  part  of  the 
vicious  cycle. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent point,  and  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  leadership  on  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  I  laelleve  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  very  consistent  in  his 
position  and  makes  an  awful  lot  of 
sense. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield, 
if  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  I  remem- 
ber when  we  had  $30  billion  deflcits, 
when  the  interest  rates  were  not  this 


high.  We  had  deflcits  In  World  War  n 
of  $40  bilUon  or  $50  billion,  and  the  In- 
terest rate  was  3  perc€nt.  I  do  not  buy 
the  argument  that  it  is  the  budget  def- 
icits that  put  the  interest  rates  up  so 
high.  It  is  staggering.  The  money  goes 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and  we  know  that 
the  highest  bidder  is  not  the  mamma- 
and-papa  grocery  store,  it  is  the  corpo- 
rations, the  huge  conglomerates.  They 
are  the  highest  bidders.  That  Is  what  Is 
building  up  the  interest  rat«s.  And.  I 
might  add,  a  lot  of  it  is  going  overseas. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  had  the  answer  in  part.  When 
we  get  this  $10  billion  or  $12  billion  in- 
flation, obviously,  what  the  saver  Is  go- 
ing to  do  is  do  his  be.st  to  assure  that 
when  he  gets  his  money  back,  he  will  get 
back  hi  real  terms  as  much  as  he  loaned. 

What  Is  the  point  in  making  a  loan  at 
8  percent,  if  inflation  is  10  percent?  At 
the  end  of  the  year  you  get  $108  back, 
and  that  $108  is  worth  less  than  the  $100 
you  loaned  out. 

That  is  whi'.  as  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  says,  we  have  to  stop  this  proc- 
ess somewhere;  It  is  circular. 

Tlie  one  place  where  we  have  some 
control  and  our  actions  can  be  effective 
is  in  cutting  spending.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  ofl^ered  a  very  constructive 
proposal,  which  I  think  has  a  lot  of 
merit:  I  certainly  want  to  study  it  and 
hear  more  about  it.  and  that  Is  to  put  a 
tax  on  interest  over  10  percent,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  That  might  be  very  effec- 
tive. I  would  like  to  see  that;  but  I  think 
that  until  we  get  to  that  point,  and  we 
all  know  we  are  some  way  from  consum- 
mating that,  the  one  clear,  consistent  ac- 
tion everj'one  would  agree  we  should 
take  is  to  hold  down  spending. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say,  before 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
that  I  have  just  polled  the  people  of  my 
State.  The  returns  are  coming  in  right 
now.  We  have  received  40,000  returns, 
and  they  have  voted  10  to  1,  89  percent 
to  9  percent,  in  favor  of  cutting  the  Fed- 
eral budget  by  $10  billion.  It  is  over- 
whelming. 

Tlie  only  way  we  can  do  that  is  to 
make  cuts,  not  simply  in  the  military 
area  and  space,  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  I  both  feel  should  be  cut, 
but  we  have  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not 
have  Increases  in  other  areas  also. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  have  had 
Inflationary  pressures  before,  and  we 
have  not  had  any  15  percent  interest 
charges  before.  Under  previous  adminis- 
trations, it  was  recognized  here,  us  it  has 
been  recognized  all  over  the  world,  what 
every  other  nation  recognizes,  that  with 
worldwide  Inflation  going  on.  If  you  do 
not  place  some  limit  on  the  outflow  of 
your  own  capital  all  over  the  whole  wide 
world,  you  will  not  be  able  to  control 
your  economic  situation  within  your  own 
country.  The  Senator  is  well  versed  in 
economics,  and  he  is  well  aware  of  the 
theory  of  the  free  flow  of  capital:  That  it 
will  flow  out  where  it  can  make  the  most 
return. 

For  years  we  had  an  interest^uallza- 
tion  tax,  to  keep  the  money  here,  rather 
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tlian  have  every  homeowner  In  America 
have  to  bid  agninst  everyone  in  tlie  whole 
Tvide  world  for  money  to  buy  a  home.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  that  tax  has  been 
permitted  to  expire,  with  the  adminis- 
tration's recommendation. 

It  is  all  right  with  me  to  reduce  Gov- 
e;nment  spending.  I  am  in  favor  of  re- 
ducing it  in  certain  areas.  But  I  would 
point  out  that  the  Government  deficit 
will  bo  only  about  $10  billion  on  a  $250 
iiiilion  increase  wliicli  will  occur  this 
year  and  which  has  occuncd  in  the  last 
year,  in  public  a;id  private  credit.  The 
biggest  Item  will  be  a  $150  Iiiilion  in- 
crease in  corixirate  credit. 

Some  things  must  be  done  that  are  not 
being  done,  but  one  thing  I  ".oiild  sug- 
gest is  this  thing  of  rationing  credit  on 
tlie  basis  that  tho.se  who  can  afford  to 
pay  the  most  for  the  credit  are  going  to 
set  It.  and  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  these  extortionate  rates  cannot  get 
it.  especially  homeovmers. 

That  is  why  I  have  sugsc.sied  liiat  we 
start  lesisthig  these  interest  rates  by 
PuttUig  a  100-perccnt  tp.x  on  any  In- 
terest income,  a  personal  tax.  over  10 
percent.  I  assume  we  would  have  to 
exempt  small  loan  companies  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  iiai  e  been  lending  money 
at  higher  interest  rates  in  previous  years. 
But  I  would  tliink  that  if  we  tax  away 
all  interest  Income  over  10  percent,  in 
that  way  there  would  be  no  point  of  peo- 
ple tiylng  to  collect  more  interest  than 
ttiat  on  loans. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  whUe 
I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  want  to 
make  clear  that  this  afternoon  we  can 
Indicate  our  very  strong  oppcsiition  to 
Increasing  spending.  Allhoueh  we  all 
appreciate  the  work  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming:  has  done  on  tills  measure,  and 
I  hope  to  work  with  him  on  it  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  I  say,  the  one  dear  action  wc 
can  take  now,  whatever  we  do  in  the 
futiue  on  Interest  rates,  is  to  indicate 
what  we  feel  about  inflation  by  doing 
what  we  can  to  hold  down  exiienditures 
here  and  now. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
vote  on  the  conference  report  about  to 
occur  in  2  minutes.  I  must  say  I  appre- 
ciate all  the  comments  of  our  colleagues. 
I  tliink  the  net  result  of  tliem  tends  to 
reflect  on  tlie  committee,  wlio  felt  com- 
pelled to  honor  the  requests  of  their  col- 
leagues. I  find,  in  going  through  the  re- 
quests we  have  had.  nothing  like  the 
withdiawal  of  a  request,  or  cutting  down 
of  one.  and  I  think  this  Rtconn  ought  to 
show  that. 

If  we  really  mean  it,  we  have  just 
counted  up.  and  if  some  of  those  who 
have  been  addressing  us  here  would  with- 
draw their  requests,  we  can  go  far  be- 
low the  Presidents  budget,  if  they  are 
willing  to  say,  "I  will  forgo  mv  State's 
appropriations  in  this  field." 

I  tliink  that  exposes  the  kind  of  stuff 
ne  have  been  uidulglng  In  here.  The 
committee  has  worked  hard  to  Integrate 
this  measure  with  the  House  bill,  with 
the  Presidents  budget  request,  and  with 
the  ceilings  Imposed  by  the  leadership  In 
the  Appropriations  Committee, 

I  say  to  Senators,  the  time  to  put  your 
action  where  your  mouth  Is,  Is  "vhen  you 
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are  asking  for  tlie  project.  I  liope  that 
next  year— and  the  record  will  be  avail- 
able—we  will  take  those  things  into  ac- 
count. 

We  tried  to  do  wliat  was  fair  for  all 
of  the  States'  needs,  taking  into  account 
the  diverse  variety  of  needs  scattered 
arou;id  tlie  Nation.  We  thought  we  came 
close. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  expf'c.'..«  my  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  of  tlie  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  the  con- 
sideiation  of  H.R.  15472.  the  Agriculture- 
Em  iionnientcl  and  Consumer  Protection 
.ippioprintion  bill  fo;-  fiscal  year  1975. 

I  would  also  like  to  tliank  the  chair- 
nimi  and  tlie  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture- 
Fn\  ironmental  and  Consumer  Piotection 
lor  the  many  kind  courte.ties  they  have 
:?xtendpd  me. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  support  this  measure 
because  it  provides  neces.sary  support  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  tlie  En- 
vironmental Piotection  Agency,  and 
other  independent  .isencies. 

Tiie  total  new  obligational  iiuthorltv 
•nipropriatcd  in  this  bill  Is  $13.5  billion. 
The  chairman  of  tlie  subcommittee  has 
already  given  a  detailed  explanation  of 
tlie  individual  items  in  this  bill.  I  would 
like  to  limit  my  remarks  to  one  special 
concern  of  mine,  that  is  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service,  and  more  particularly,  the  $6.4 
million  increa.se  for  additional  support  to 
State  agricultural  research  stations. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  some 
Slates  have  reduced  or  plan  to  reduce 
their  financial  support  to  this  uecessan- 
research  program  m  anticipation  of  in- 
crcnsed  Federal  assistance. 

As  noted  in  tlie  House  report  on  this 
bill,  such  action  by  the  States  is  clearly 
not  the  intent  of  Congress. 

American  agriculture  needs  greater 
and  expanded  commitment  for  research 
We  are  providing  additional  funds  so 
tiiat  this  need  can  be  met,  and  not  to 
relieve  the  States  of  their  responsibility 
to  tlieir  farmers. 

Tills  bill  addresses  the  needs  of  Ameri- 
can agriciUture.  the  demand  for  a  better 
environment  and  greater  consumer  pro- 
tection. It  is  for  this  reason  I  supijort  this 
measure. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  took  part  In  the 
formulation  of  thus  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill.  However,  if  we  are  really 
going  to  cut  back,  if  we  are  really  going 
to  stop  Inflation,  we  must  begin  with 
our  own  favorites.  This  bill  is  S3  bUlion 
over  last  year— JIOO  mUlion  over  the 
budget  estimate.  As  a  new  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  must  first  begin  by 
disciplining  myself.  I,  therefore,  vote 
against  the  conference  report 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  w ould 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Wyoming,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
ture-Enrii'onmental  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  for  his  efforts  on  this  vital 
appropriations  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonci  who  worked  so 
hard  in  committee  and  on  the  Senate 
floor  to  bring  this  measure  to  final  pas- 


sage. He  is  necessarily  ab-sent  and  hence 
I  undertake  .some  explanatory  i-cmarks 
on  tills  report. 

Mr.  President.  H.R.  15473.  the  agri- 
culture-environmental and  consiuier 
protection  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  does  not  meet  all  tlie  needs. 
It  does,  however,  provide  nccessao'  sup- 
IKirl  of  Federal  programs  to  address  our 
most  critical  needs. 

Mr.  President,  our  count  ly  is  faced  witii 
high  inflation  whicii  is  affecting  eveiy- 
one.  in(  ludiUi;  both  consumers  and  fann- 
ers. 


Iheie  are  two  appi-oaches  tliat  Gov- 
ernment has  to  attack  this  problem— 
nionetaiT  and  fi.scal  policy.  Monetar:.- 
policy  is  primarily  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  but  Con- 
gress, throush  the  appropriations  pro- 
cess, has  and  must  exercise  its  respon- 
sibility in  deti'i-niining  realistic  and  ef- 
fective fiscal  restraiiits. 

The  bill  ne  liave  before  ns  today  re- 
flects tliose  restrahils  As  reported  bv 
the  conference  committee.  H.R.  15472 
provides  $13.6  billion  In  new  budget  au- 
tliorlty.  a  $100  million  reduction  from 
Ihe  Senate  bill  we  pa.ssed  last  week. 

While  this  bill  still  exceeds  the  197i 
budget  estimates  by  alwut  $138  million, 
this  amount  is  not  out  of  line  in  unac- 
ceptable degree  when  compared  to  ron- 
gicsrional  action  last  year  when  we 
passed  a  bill  which  exceeded  tiie  biidij-t 
e.'itimaie  by  $400  million. 

-Aggregate  fiscal  policy  aside,  let  lis 
examine  tiie  indii-iduRl  api?!'opriations  i;i 
this  bill. 

In  the  area  of  agricultural  research, 
the  bill  retains  significant  increases  over 
last  years  levels.  Tlie  Agricultural  Re- 
search Senice  has  been  increased  by  $30 
million,  the  Cooperative  State  Research 
Senice  and  the  Extension  Service  bv 
$15  million,  each  being  over  fiscal  year 
1974  levels.  While  these  appropriat"ion.s 
are  not  as  large  as  many  would  hke. 
balanced  against  the  tlireat  of  Increased 
and  continued  inflation,  I  feel  tliey  are 
reasonable  and  realistic. 

In  rural  development.  I  am  gratified 
that  the  conferees  sustained  increases  in 
Ihe  Senate  bill  for  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion and  telephone  loan  programs  as  well 
as  the  farm  ownership  loan  program.  Tiic 
bill  also  appropriates  $17.5  miUion  for 
rural  development  gi-anls  and  S6  million 
for  mutual  and  self-help  housing  loans. 
Mr.  President.  I  was  especially  con- 
cerned for  envhonraental  programs.  It 
has  been  feared  that  our  desire  for  a 
clean  environment  might  dissipate  In  the 
face  of  economic  hardship. 

I  am  very  pleased  tliat.  as  reflected  in 
the  bill,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  confer- 
ees retained  S20.5  mUUon  of  the  $49  mil- 
lion increa';c  provided  by  tlie  Senate  for 
pollution  abatement  and  control  activi- 
ties in  tlie  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

The  conference  committee  also  agreed 
to  a  $5  million  appropriation  to  demon- 
strate the  commercial  application  of  mu- 
nicipal, agricultural,  and  other  wastes 
as  energy  soiu'ces. 

Mr.  President,  that  brings  me  to  Ihe 
last  point,  consumer  programs.  The  bill 
appropriates  $50,000  more  than  what  was 
originally  allowed  by  the  House  for  the 
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O.Ticc  of  Consumer  Affairs.  Similarly, 
panibl  restorations  were  allowed  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
end  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

A  very  difficult  problem  dealing  with 
procedural  and  confideniiality  provisions 
lor  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  line 
01  business  report  proposal  was  also  re- 
s  tiVed  by  the  conferees. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  language  con- 
trined  in  this  measure  will  provide  for 
adequate  security  of  this  data  and  also 
iJisure  that  the  FTCs  investigatory  power 
in  thjs  area  will  proceed  in  a  careful 
prudent,  and  judicious  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  on  balance 
the  conferees  have  done  an  excellent  job 
in  striking  a  good  compromise  between 
fiscal  constraints  and  providing  adequate 
program  support  for  the  1975  fiscal  year. 
1  commend  their  diligent  effoi-ts  and  urge 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  min- 
utes, notwithstanding  the  unanimous- 
consent  request,  to  ask  the  majority  lead- 
er for  information  concerning  the  pro- 
gram for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the 
rest  of  the  week,  if  the  majority  leader  is 
in  a  position  to  respond. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  ON  S.  1033 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX).  First.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
Legislative  Calender  Order  No.  187.  S. 
1033.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969.  be  taken  from 
general  orders  and  placed  under  subjects 
on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Secondly,  because  of 
the  lateness  of  tlie  hour  and  the  long 
day,  we  will  not  return  to  the  unfinished 
bustoess,  S.  3792,  but  we  will  retin-n  to 
that  after  the  Senate  disposes  of  H.R. 
15544,  an  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  D.S 
Postal  Senlce,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  so  forth. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  this  time,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  mianimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  adjourns  tonight  it 
stand  in  adjoiuiiment  until  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  tomorrow,  to- 
morrow, after  the  brief  moining  hour, 
and  other  incidental  factors,  the  Senate 
will  turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  i88,  H.R.  15544:  and  when  that 
appropriation  Is  out  of  the  way  we  will 
then  turn  to  the  consideration  of  S.  3792, 
which  is  the  unfinished  business. 

Mr.  President,  on  that  measure,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  one-half  hour  on  amend- 


ments, 15  minutes  on  amendments  to 
amendments,  and  other  motions;  40 
minutes  on  the  Javits  amendment,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided,  as  will  the  30 
minutes,  and  we  will,  for  the  time  being, 
exclude  the  Stevens  proposal  in  which 
the  Senators  from  Indiana  and  Alaska 
are  interested  and.  hopefully,  an 
agreement  can  be  reached  overnight; 
and  2  hours  on  the  bill  under  the  regular 
procedure. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    Would 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  advise 
the  Chair  on  which  bill? 
Mr.  M.\NSFIELD.  S.  3792. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  S.  3792. 
Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  at  this  mo- 
ment  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  regret  that  for  the 
moment  I  will  have  to  temporarily  ob- 
ject until  we  can  check  with  one  Sena- 
tor. I  think  it  will  be  ail  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Fine.  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  withhold  that  for  the  time 
being. 

Then,  on  Thursday,  It  is  anticipated 
that  we  will  take  up  the  Public  Works 
appi-opriation  bill.  There  may  be  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  appropria- 
tion bill  ready  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate  on  Friday,  and  if  we  finish  all 
those  appropriation  bills,  we  will  not  be  in 
en  Saturday,  but  if  we  do  not.  we  will 
be  in  on  Saturday;  and  that  is  about  the 
best  I  can  do  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Has  there  been  an  hour 
set  for  the  vote  on  the  cloture  motion  on 
Thursday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  yet,  but  I  hope 
when  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr. 
RiBicorr  ■  comes  to  the  floor  he  w  ill  give 
the  Senate  that  Information. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Fine. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  trj'  to  nail  it 
dunn. 

f^r.  GriFFIN.  The  majority  leader  did 
not  mention  the  atomic  energy  bill. 

J.rr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  set  for 
Thursday.  That  will  be  taken  up  Thure- 
day,  along  with  the  Public  Works  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  we  have  a  time 
limitation  on  that  bill,  as  the  distin- 
Eulshtd  Senator  from  Vermont  iMr. 
Aiken  1  is  aware,  because  he  agreed  to  it 
even  though  we  developed  it  in  his 
ab.^ence. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  coiuer- 
ence  report   iH.R.   15472 1. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing   to  the 
conference  report. 
Tlie  clerk  « ill  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr. 
BiDEN),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr. 
PuLBRicHTJ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  'Mr.  Sparkhan)  are  necessarily 
absent. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
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Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  CookI,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  <Mr. 
Dotjenici),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
<Mr.  FoNG),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Pong)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67, 
nays  26,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Allien 

Allen 

Baiter 

Bayb 

Bean 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brocli 

Burdlck 

BsTd.  Robert 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Domlnick 

Eagleton 

E&stlantl 

Ervin 

Gravel 

Griffin 


Bartlett 

Bennett 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bvrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Cotton 
E3ole 
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YEAS— 67 
Hartke 
Hankell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javita 
Johnston 
c.  Kennetly 
Long 

Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
Mcdellan 
McGce 
McOovem 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Momoya 

U0S8 

NAYS— 26 

Fannin 

Goldth-ater 

Giirney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Helms 

Holllnes 

Huddleston 

McClure 

Mclniyre 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Randolph 

Schwelker 

Scoit,  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tatt 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tui-ney 

VfilUams 

Yoting 


MeUtenbaum 

Nunn 

Proxmlre 

Riblcoff 

Roth 

Scott. 

wuilam  L. 
Tower 


BIden 
Cook 
Domenlcl 


NOT  VOTING— 7 
Fong  Sparkman 


Ful  bright 


\Vclcker 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

strike  out  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment  and  In  lieu  of  the  matter  In- 
serted. Insert:  ".  Such  Information  for  carry- 
ing out  specific  law  enforcement  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shaU  be  obtained  under  existing  practices 
and  procedures  or  as  changed  by  law." 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
tlie  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  provision  of 
law  which  requires  that  a  conference 
report  be  printed  as  a  Senate  report  be 
waived  since  the  report  Is  identical  to 
that  wluch  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  already  printed. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
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objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr,  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  that  the  conference  table 
which  was  included  by  the  House  when 
11  acted  on  the  pcndmg  report  be  In- 
corporated in  the  Record  by  reference. 
This  table  gives  the  complete  result  of 
the  conference  In  tabular  form  and  show." 
a  comparison  of  the  conference  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ibiecticn.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  fii.^t. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  Calenddi 
Order  985,  S.  3792.  the  extension  of  Ex- 
port Administration  Act.  be  laid  aside 
temporarily,  along  with  Calendar  857. 
S.  707.  the  Consumer  Protection  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  WiUiou' 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


TREASURY.  POSTAL  SERVICE.  AND 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  .\PPRO- 
PP.IATION  ACT.  1973 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pvesidcilt.  1  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calenilar  988. 
H.R.  1.5544.  that  it  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
« ill  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  'cad  as  foUotv.-.: 

.A  hill  (H.R.  15544)  nmking  approprlflilon.s 
lor  :he  Treasury  Department,  ihe  United 
Stnle.s  Poistal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  I'reaident.  and  certain  Independent 
Agencies,  for  fiscal  rear  ending  Jinie  :10.  1075. 
and  tor  I'lier  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Semite 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  hiid 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  mi 
A;)pro|)riations. 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974— UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate returns  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  flS5.  S.  3792.  which  will  be 
after  the  disposition  ol  the  Treasury. 
Postal  Service.  E.seciitive  Office  of  the 
President  appropriation  bill  on  tomor- 
row, that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
30  minute.s  on  fll  amendments  to  that 
bill,  the  time  to  be  equall.v  divided  be- 
tween the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
spoasoi.>.  of  the  amendments;  that  tliere 
be  40  minutes  on  the  Javits  amendment, 
the  time  to  be  divided  on  the  same  basi.-;: 
that  there  be  2  hours  on  the  bill,  an'.l 
that  it  be  offered  In  the  regtUar  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Witliciit  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVirS.  Mr,  President,  is  it  un- 
derstood that  the  amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing will  be  in  order? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  vill  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Reserving  the  right  to 
objection.  I  want  it  stipulated  that  the 


amendment  I  will  offer  which  is  at  the 
desk  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  .«o  stated.  It 
was  included  by  name. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
does  not  include  a  motion  to  be  made, 
perhaps  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
liom  Alask.t  tomorrow,  in  relation  to  an 
amendment  which  had  been  proposed  In 
the  pa.=:t  by  the  distinguished  Scnaioi 
from  Indiana  ■  Mr.  Bayh  ' . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  does 
mt  include  pny  debatable  motions  cr 
appeals.  There  will  be  no  time  limita- 
tions on  debatable  motions  or  appeals. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct 


TRKASURY.  POSTAL  SERVICE.  AND 
OENERAL  GOVER^^HENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT.  1975— UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
.Ml-  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pl-esi- 
deiit.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
the  Treasury.  Postal  Service  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  Is  to  come  up  on  tomor- 
row after  the  morning  busine.ss  Ls  con- 
cluded, there  be  a  time  limitation  there- 
on of  '2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Mr.  MoNiovA  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  i  Mi- 
Bellmon  1  and  that  there  also  be  a  time 
limitation  on  any  amendment  thereto  ot 
30  minutes,  with  a  time  Umitatlon  on 
any  debatable  motion  or  appeal  of  20 
minutes,  and  that  the  agreement  with 
regard  to  the  division  and  control  o( 
time  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wiilioul 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  WORKS.  AEC  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1975— UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
the  Public  Works  appropriation  bill— 
and  this  ha.s  been  cleared  with  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis  and  with  tlie  Republican  leadership — 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  4  hours, 
the  tmie  to  be  equally  divided  between 
Mr,  Stennis  and  the  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  sulx-ommittee;  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  on  any  amendment 
thereto  of  30  minutes:  a  time  limita- 
tion on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal 
of  20  minutes,  and  that  the  agrecmeni 
Willi  -egard  to  the  division  :md  control 
of  time  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRE.SIDL"G  OFFICER  Is  then- 
objection.'  Without  objection,  it  is  m) 
order:?d. 


liXTENSION  OF  TJIE  EXPORT- 
IMPORT  BANK  ACT  OP  1945 

Ml.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  1 
send  to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution  to  e.v- 
tend  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  30 
days,  until  .August  31.  1974.  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  ils  Immediate 
consideration. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nunn  ' .  Tlie  joint  resolution  will  lie  read 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate. 


The  joint  resolution  <  S.J,  Res,  229 '  was 
read  the  fli-st  time  by  title  and  the  second 
time  at  length,  as  follows; 

Jtesolred  by  the  Senate  and  Hovsc  oj  Rep- 
Tesentalives  of  the  United  States  of  Ameritn 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  8  of  the 
Export-llr.port  Bank  Act  of  1945  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  30"  stid  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  -August  31". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  ioint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  STEVENSON,  Mr.  Pi-csident.  the 
authority  under  this  act  expires  on  July 
30.  tomorrow.  The  Sen.nte  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  will 
report  a  bill  to  the  Senate  witltin  a  few- 
days.  The  House  Banking  Committee  is 
in  the  pioce.>.s  of  marking  up  a  bill  to 
extend  the  autiiority  ot  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  This  resolution  is  neces- 
sary in  order  for  the  Bank  to  continue 
its  opeiations  until  Congress  can  enact 
permanent  legislation. 

For  the  benefit  of  some  Senators,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  irom  VU-giiiia  (Mr. 
Harry-  F.  Bvrd.  Jr.'.  tl.e  Bank  assures 
me  that  il  will  not  make  any  loans  in  the 
Soviet  Union  during  thLs  30-day  period. 

The  Joint  resolution  has  been  cleared 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the  i-ank- 
ing  member  of  the  SulKommittee  on 
International  Finance  and  I  urge  its  ap- 
proval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  thii-d 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  lie 
engrossed  for  a  tlilrd  readUig.  lead  the 
llili-d  time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
llie  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
rleik  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obie-;i->n.  il  is  .■so  ordered  ' 


OriDER    FOR    RECOGNITION    OF 
SENATORS  TO.MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  lutanimous  c.insent  that  on  to- 
morrotv  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognised  under  the 
Ktar.di'ig  order  the  foilowing  Senators  be 
roc-gitized  eiicli  lor  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  and  in  the  cder  stated:  Mr. 
B'iKi-EV.  Ml  I'Ar.iETON.  and  Mr.  Hoii- 
trt  C.  Bvrd. 

riie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obieclion.  it  is  so  oi-dered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  As  far  as  my 
time  is  concerned.  I  do  not  presently  in- 
tend to  use  It.  but  I  w-ill  have  It  avail- 
able In  the  event  any  Senator  wishes  to 
partake  of  it  on  either  side  of  the  aisle. . 
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ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW: ORDER  FOR  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  VARIOUS  BILLS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
llie  order  for  recognition  of  Senators  on 
tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
C.J  rot  to  e.vceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes;  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasui-y  Depart- 
ment and  U.S.  Postal  Service  iH.R. 
15544*:  and  that  upon  the  disposition 
of  that  bill,  the  Senate  resume  consid- 
eration of  S  3792.  a  bill  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969:  and  that  the  unfini.shed  busine-ss 
IS.  7007)  be  laid  temporarily  aside  and 
remain  in  a  temporarily  laid  aside  status 
until  the  disposition  of  both  of  the  bills 
iS  3792  and  H.R.  15544)  or  the  close  of 
business  tomorrow,  whichever  is  the 
earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:45  A.M.  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  tomor- 
row^, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  9:45  am.  on  Thursdaj-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
AND  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
VARIOUS  BILLS  ON   THURSDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thurs- 
day, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each; 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  992  iH.R.  15155).  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill;  and  that  upon 
the  disposition  of  that  bill,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
15323,  the  act  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1^54:  and  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  remain  in  a  temporarily 
laid  aside  status  until  the  disposition  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  or  until 
the  close  of  business  on  TTiursday,  which- 
ever is  the  earlier,  with  the  single  proviso 
that  the  1  hour  of  debate  on  the  motion 
to  invoke  cloture  on  the  Consumer  Pro- 
lection  Act  be  scheduled  at  some  point 
during  the  day— to  be  decided  tomor- 
row— and  that  the  cloture  vote  occur 
thereon  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  was  there  any  request 
for  agreement  with  regard  to  a  vote  on 
cloture  on  Thursday? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  I  merely 
made  provision  that  at  some  time  during 
the  day  that  would  be  decided,  and  hope- 
fully tomorrow  the  Senators  will  be  able 
to  agree  on  the  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  All  right. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at 
10  am. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order.  Mr.  Buckley  will  be  recognized, 
Mr.  E«oiETOH  will  be  recognized,  and  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd  wUl  be  recognized,  in  that 
order,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes: 
there  will  then  en-sue  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  take  up  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
and  for  other  purposes,  under  a  time 
limitation. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  at  least  one 
rollcall  vote,  that  being  on  passage,  as  is 
the  normal  practice  here,  and  there 
could  very  well  be  rollcall  votes  on 
amendments  thereto. 

On  the  disposition  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment appropriation  bill,  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  S.  3792  a 
bill,  to  amend  and  extend  the  Expo;* 
Administration  .Act  of  1969.  and  yea 
and  nay  votes  will  probably  occur  on 
amendments  thereto.  In  any  event,  a 
rollcall  vote  will  likely  occur  on  passage. 

Conference  reports,  being  privileged 
matters,  may  be  called  up  at  any  time, 
and  yea  and  nay  votes  can  occur  thereon. 

Other  calendar  measures  cleared  for 
action  may  be  called  up  at  any  time  and 
votes  may  occur  thereon. 

May  I  say  tliat  it  is  almost  a  certainty 
that  the  Senate  will  be  in  session  on 
Friday.  There  will  be  business  to  be 
transacted.  If  agreements  can  be  worked 
out  permitting  the  Senate  to  complete 
it;  work  by  the  close  of  business  on  Fri- 
day, there  will  be  no  necessity  for  a  Sat- 
urday session  this  week. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO    10   A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
«1th  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at  6:20 
p.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Wednesday,  July  31. 1974,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  30, 1974; 

Depaktment  or  Justice 

AntODln  ScaUa,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  vice  Robert  G. 
Dixon,  Jr.,  resigning. 

In  the  Ani  Force 

The  following  odicer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 


and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  in 
grade  as  follows: 

7*0  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  E.  Hill,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
< brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  under  me  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066.  in 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Ma)  Gen.  Donald  G.  Nunn.  471-16-0I63PR 
I  brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS. 
Air  Force. 

In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  tJ.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
indicated  in  the  line  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  provided  by  law; 

LINE 

Lieutenant 
Algoso,  Donna  Jean 
Allen.  Barbara  Ann 
Almendinger.  Sylvia  Sue 
Anzeion.  Judy  Marie 
Berger.  Janellyn  Lu 
Beuerleln.  Susan  Cooley 
Black,  Carolyn  Paye 
Brenneman.  Cynthia  Angel 
Church.  Charlotte  Marie 
Clarke.  Kathryn  Marie 
Clemons.  Patricia  Elaine 
Cloud.  Caryl  Lee 
Council.  Mary  Kay 
Conner.  Barbara  Ann 
Crawford.  Judltb  Sblrllne 
Debien.  Margaret  Suzanne 
I3evlnc.  Isabel  Margaret 
Dial.  Kathy  Lynn 
Dickinson.  Nancy  Lewis 
Dixon,  Kathleen  Janet 
Eddleman,  RIckee  DIan 
Fenoughty.  Carolyn  Aunett« 
George,  Caroline  Wharton 
Goodwin,  Donna  Marie 
Graham.  Linda  Lou 
Gramprle,  Gail  Lynn 
Hall.  Evelyn 
Hanel.  Lynne  Ulmer 
Harkness.  Mary  Anne 
Harlow.  Margaret  Ann 
Heam,  Judith 
Heil.  Frances  Taney 
Herring.  Sonja  Micbellne 
Hurl.  Linda  Lou 
Janssens.  Carol  Jean 
Jenkins.  Jean  Ann 
Jenkins.  Judltb  Boyle 
Johnson.  Ingrid  Ann 
Kerr,  Ann  Elizabeth 
Korff.  Susan  Colbeth 
Krouse.  Cheryl  Margaret 
Lallas.  LIsalee  Anne  Wells 
Lathrop.  Barbara  Ann 
Llebundguth.  Mary  Candacs 
LIberatore.  Mary  Ann 
Marlltt.  Marlene 
Mason.  Mellnda  Ann 
Masucct.  Ann  Theresa 
Mayhew.  Catherine  Howza 
McClelland.  Susan  Irene 
McWhIrter.  Janice  Helena 
Meldrum.  Mary  Stlft 
Messier.  Dorothy  Leda 
Miller,  Barbara  Jean 
Miller.  KattUeen  Anne 
Moore.  Alice  Marie 
Moore.  Shirley  Lee 
Mullen.  Kathleen  Ann 
Nevlns,  Linda  Gall 
Oliver.  Diane  Estelle 
Owens,  Terry  Lynn 
Paige.  Kathleen  Koehler 
Raaz.  Oulda  Lavonne 
Raf  tery.  Mary  Theresa 
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Rlcker.  Margaret  Ami 

Robinson,  Sherry  Lee 

Rogers.  Susan  Slatne 

Rose.  Marilyn  Ruth 

Roiix.  Anne  Pauline 

Schlosser.  Helen  Ann 

Schnaars.  Carolyn  James 

Shaughnessy.  Ruth  Cathcrhie 

SheiTon.  Dlaua  Claire 

Shipman.  Mary  Catherine 

Smith.  Audrey  Lorraine 

Stankowsk).  Barbara  Jo 

Starnes.  Kathleen  Martn 

Stephens.  Sttsan  Helm 

Thomas,  Margaret  Oarreit 

Thompson,  Sharon  K^y 

Wiechert.  Annette  Marte 

Williams.  Arrena  Sue 

Williams.  Lilian  Ann 

Winter.  Mary  Chn&tiue 

Zasadni,  Veronica 

Zleeler.  Mary  Margaret 

In  the  MAsiNr  Cor.ps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  lor  temporarj-  appointment  13 
the  grade  of  colonel : 


John  M.  Adams.  Jr 
Ernest  O.  Agee 
Eugene  S.  Asher 
Norman  S.  Ashwonh 
Ralph  R.  Bagley 
Pontalne  Banks.  Jr 
Paul  R.  Bean 
Boyd  H.  Beckner 
John  H.  Bemls 
Joseph  L.  Benero 


Louis  L,  Bloom 
Robert  M.  Book 
Le-.\-is  H.  Booth 
William  P.  Burks 
in  E.  Browni 
John  E.  Brown 
Thomas  D.  Burnette 
Raymond  A.  Carey 
Edward  J.  A.  Castagna 
Kenneth  J.  ClifTord 


Anthony  J,  Bernitsky  Martin  L.  Clifford 
Kay  D.  BJorkUuid      '    WilUam  F.  Coffey 


Thomas  R.  Currie 
Joseph  P.  Daly  III 
Ralph  Delucla.  Jr. 
William  DepUtch 
Thomas  D.  Deshaxo 
David  F.  Devine 
Roger  J.  Dorian 
Leon  S.  Dure  III 
Wtmam  R.  Emricii 
Harry  W.  Farris 
James  G.  Flynn 
Richard  A.  Fogartv 
Billy  J.  Powler 
James  L.  Powler 
Richard  M.  Powler 
Billy  D.  Prltsch 
George  D.  Funstoii 
Coleman  P.  Geary 
William  J.  Gelger 
Aubrey  W.  Gilbert 
Alexander  J.  Cordcu 

in 

William  C.  Grofniger 

lU 
Nathan  S.  Hale 
Willard  J.  Harnden 
Frederick  L.  Harri.s 
Rnssell  J.  Hendrickson 
Claude  S.  Jackson 
James  D.  Keast 
Jack  K.  Klely 
George  R.  KUIam 
Robert  E.  King.  Jr. 
Stuart  D.  Klsten 
Charles  F.  Kuapp 
Edward  T.  Koch.  Jr. 
Henry  L.  Land.  Jr. 
Lawrence  E.  Lawler 
Anthony  H.  Loughran 


John  R.  Lukeman 
Richard  E.  Madory 
Gerald  P.  Mahoney.  Jr. 
Jack  D.  McPeak 
Frank  J.  Mellls 
Wilfred  G.  Mitchell 
Richard  L.  Mize 
Rlrhard  L.  Moeller 
Theodore  F.  Moel- 

lering 
Charles  L.  Mnrphv 
John  P.  Murtha.  Jr. 
Lawrence  R.  O'Gradv. 

Jr. 
Pranci-s  J.  O'Rourke 
Normal!  B.  Patberg.  Jr. 
Wiiitam  G.  PaiU 
William  R.  Peamtan 
Cecil  L.  Perrette.  Jr. 
Thomas  M.  Plckford 
William  G.  PUimmer 
Joe  D.  Prater 
Kenneth  R.  Price 
Richard  J.  Rawllni^s 
Jerry  J.  Repetski 
Robert  D.  Rogers 
John  D.  Rostad 
Jack  Salter 
Constantlne.  SangaUs 
John  O.  Schmltz 
Witllam  E.  Schneider 
John  J.  Schwab.  Jr. 
Sianley  R.  Scott 
George  L.  Shelley  III 
Richard  O.  Spencer 
Lloyd  V.  Stamp 
Hugh  M.  Stewart 
Charles  E.  Stoll 
Joseph  L-  Tiago.  Jr. 


J-mies  E.  Tomlln 
Gerald  H.  Totten 
Eugene  J.  Tunney 
John  E.  Turco 
Malcolm  S.  Under 

wood.  Jr. 
Frederick  E.  Veuo 
Carl  L.  Wagoner 
John  J.  Ward 


Juhn  w.  Warrender 
Kenneth  W.  Mtir 
Ward  R.  Wenner 
Raymond  L.  Wires 
Perry  R.  Wooten 
Desmond  C.  Wrav,  Jr. 
Jerrv  C.  Wnlf 
Austin  N,  Wyrick 
WHtlam  M.  Yeager 
Dcp.i.-iiMrNT   or   State 
Rkhard   W.   Murphy,  of  Virginia,  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer  of  class  I,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Syrian 
Arab  Republic, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Exerutive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  30.  1974; 

pEKrRAL     ENEBfiY     AOMINtSTHAnON 

Marmaduke  Roberts  Ligon.  of  Oklahoma,  to 
he  au  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  PWl- 
eral  Energy  Administration. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nomiuees'  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constiuned  committee  of  the  Senate  » 
IM  THE   Navy 

Rear  Adm.  Edwin  K.  Snyder,  C.S.  Navy. 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  importance  and  re- 
.sponslbUity  conunensurate  with  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  nithin  the  contemplation  nf 
title  10.  .United  States  Code,  section  5231. 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 
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HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  very  much  concerned  with  the  need 
to  protect  individual  freedom  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  Some  of  the  most 
vocal  proponents  of  civil  rights  and  in- 
dividual rights  fall  strangely  silent  when 
it  comes  time  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  decide  on  imion  member- 
sliip.  I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  column  by  James 
Jackson  Kilpatrick  entitled  "Greatest 
Civil  Righter? "  which  appeared  in  the 
Monday.  July  22.  1974.  edition  of  the 
Washington  Star-News: 

Greatest  Civil  Ricuttr? 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

You  could  turn  the  Washington  beat  Into 
a  metaphorical  Mesabi  Range  and  never 
find  a  stor>'  richer  in  irony  than  the  story 
of  Joe  Rauh.  the  great  labor  unions  and  the 
National  Right  to  Work  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Foundation. 

Joseph  L.  Rauh  Jr.  is  one  of  the  most 
colorful  characters  In  town.  He  Is  a  big. 
rangy  guy.  with  the  mobile  face  of  an  old 
Shakespearean  actor.  At  611.  be  Is  a  top  con- 
tender for  the  title  of  the  Greatest  Civil 
Righter  of   Tliem  All. 

Rauh  possesses  every  conceivable  creden- 
tial in  the  field.  His  degree,  naturally,  is 
Harvard  Law.  He  was  a  clerk  to  Justices 
Cardozo  and  Frankfurter.  He  was  for  many 
years  counsel  to  the  United  Auto  Workers. 
For  the  past  10  years,  he  has  been  general 
counsel  for  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights.  He  is  a  former  chairman  of 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  He  is  a  life 


member  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

And  what  has  old  Joe  been  up  to  latelv? 
His  major  purpose  In  life  just  now  U  to 
strangle  the  civil  rights  of  nonunion 
workers.  He  is  bent  on  destroying  a  legal  aid 
foundation  whose  charter  Is  patterned  pre- 
cisely, paragraph  by  paragraph,  upon  the 
charter  of  the  NAACPs  Legal  Defease  Fund. 
He  Is  determined  to  win  a  court  order  di- 
recting disclosure  of  the  names  of  contrib- 
utors to  a  private  fnnd.  Holy  smokes!  How 
come? 

Tills  astoinjding  tergiversation  has  re- 
sulted from  the  tall-twisting  and  nose- 
tweekhig  of  the  right  to  work  leaders,  who 
six  years  ago  established  a  fund  "to  render 
legal  aid  gratuitously  to  workers  who  ai-e 
.suffering  legal  Injustice  ns  a  resiUt  of  em- 
ployment discrimination  under  compulsory 
unionism  an-angemenls.  and  to  assist  such 
workers  in  protecthig  rights  guaranteed  to 
them  under  the  Coii*;titution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States.'  As  noted,  the  language 
was  adapted  directly  from  the  NAACPs 
identical  fund. 

Over  these  past  six  years,  the  Right  to 
Work  Fund  has  maiuiged  to  make  a  real  nui- 
sance of  Itself — at  least  in  the  eyes  of  10  of 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  luilons  In  the 
country.  The  Fund  has  mvolved  Itself  In  50 
lawsuits  seeking  to  protect  the  civU  rights 
of  workers.  Little  by  little,  against  great 
odds,  the  Fund  is  whining  some  precedents 
that  may  give  the  little  guy— the  kind  of 
little  guy  Joe  Rauh  once  fought  and  bled 
for — a  nghtlng  chance  agahist  the  brute 
power  of  organized  labor. 

Last  year  the  lo  big  unions  ganged  up. 
hired  Rauh  as  chief  counsel,  and  brought  a 
suit  to  drive  the  Right  to  Work  Legal  Foun- 
dation out  of  existence.  Their  chief  weapon, 
to  add  to  the  Ironies,  is  a  provision  of  the 
Labor  Ktanagement  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act,  once  known  as  the  working  man's  BUI 
of  Rights.  This  provision  prohibits  "in- 
terested employers"  from  financing  or  en- 
couraying     lawsuits     by     workers     against 


uuioiis,  Rauh's  theory  is  that  the  Fund  is 
a  mere  conduit,  a  sham  or  front,  for  union- 
bURting  employers. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Rauh  w*on  a  round. 
He  got  an  order  from  U-S.  District  Judge 
Charles  R.  Rlchey  here,  compelling  the 
Foundation  to  surrender  a  list  of  190  em- 
ployer contributors.  Rlchey  is  a  knee-jerk 
liberal  who  has  swallowed  Rauh's  theory 
whole,  that  the  nonunion  worker  has  no  civil 
rights  a  imlon  is  bound  to  respect.  In  » 
ludicrous  restriction  upon  this  compelled 
disclosure,  Rlchey  has  ordered  Ratih  not  to 
show  the  list  of  contributors  to  anyone  ex- 
cept union  officials,  labor  goons,  bully-boy.-^ 
and  other  Interested  parties. 

The  Fund,  of  course.  Is  de«perately  ap- 
pealing Rlcheys  order.  IT  the  disclosure 
order  sticks,  the  Right  to  Work  Fund  would 
find  Itself  lu  the  same  perU  asserted  by  the 
NAACP  when  the  Commonwealth  of  Vti^lntn 
sought  a  list  of  Its  members  In  1963.  The 
Supreme  Court  finally  rejected  Vti^lnla's  de- 
maud.  It  Is  marvelous.  Is  it  not.  to  find  Rauh 
on  the  other  side  of  a  disclosure  issue.  What 
is  the  old  civil  righter  doing  there? 

If  Rauh  and  his  10  Goliaths  win,  thei-c 
wVU  be  no  way — no  way — for  nonunion  work- 
ers to  defend  themselves  effectively  against 
the  discrimination,  abuse,  physical  violence 
and  deprivation  of  civil  liberties  imposed 
by  compulsory  unionism.  Those  who  truly  be- 
lieve in  rivll  rlgbu  will  pray  that  the  Great- 
est Civil  Rl(:hter  of  Them  AU  falls  flat  on  hi-^ 
old  Shakespearean  face. 


CHILD  MENTAL  HEALTH  WEEK 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.'VTES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1974 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
International  Council  on  Child  Psychia- 
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Ij-y  and  the  Allied  Professions  is  holding 
rs  Eighth  International  Congress  lu 
Piiiladelphia.  July  28  to  August  4.  1974. 
Tnis  Congress  will  study  the  matter  of 
children  who  have  oisabilitles  at  an  early 
ate  The  S-day  event  will  bring  together 
tne  most  eminent  experts  in  children's 
problems  from  all  over  the  world  and  will 
r.ialce  a  major  contribution  toward  help- 
ing all  vulnerable  children. 

Advances  in  medical,  behavioral,  and 
the  social  services  make  it  possible  to 
recognize  children  with  disabilities  soon 
alter  birth.  It  is  now  known  that  many 
environmental  conditions  exist  which 
endanger  children  and  expose  them  to 
potential  disabilities. 

It  is  quite  fitting  for  this  Congre.ss  to 
be  held  in  Fhiiadelphia.  the  birthplace 
of  American  psychiatry,  home  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  founder  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Philadelphia  Child  Guidance 
Clinic,  now  associated  with  Children's 
Hospital  of  PhUadelphia.  was  the  first 
facility  of  its  kind  in  the  Nation. 

In  honor  of  the  Eighth  Congress,  Gov. 
Milton  J.  Shapp  has  designated  the  week 
of  July  28  to  August  4  as  Child  Mental 
Health  Week."  1  have  received  procla- 
mations from  the  Governors  of  the  fol- 
lowing 25  Stales  joining  with  him  in  call- 
ing attention  to  this  significant  event: 
Alabama.  Alaska,  Colorado.  Delaware. 
Florida.  Georgia.  Hawaii.  Illinois.  Indi- 
ana, Kansas.  Kentucky.  Massachusetts, 
Missouri.  Montana.  New  Mexico,  New 
York.  Nevada,  North  Dakota.  Ohio.  Ten- 
nessee. Utah.  ■Vermont,  Washington, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

I  wanted  my  colleagues  to  he  aware  of 
this  important  International  Congress, 
and  I  commend  the  delegates  for  their 
concern  in  this  vital  area. 


OSA'S  25TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  FRANK  NORTON 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1974 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  recently 
came  to  my  attention  that  the  General 
Services  Administration  is  celebrating  its 
25th  anniversary  this  month,  and  I  would 
like  to  warmly  extend  my  congratulations 
to  each  GSA  employee  for  contributing  to 
25  years  of  outstanding  service  to  the 
Federal  community.  Personally  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  observe  the 
vigor,  dedication,  and  energj'  exerted  by 
the  employees  at  GSA  in  performing 
their  day-to-day  tasks,  and  I  believe  my 
colleagues  share  this  opinion. 

Without  question,  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  enthusiasm  displayed  at  GSA  is 
the  leadership  of  Arthur  P.  Sampson,  the 
GSA  Admmistrator.  He  has  very  capably 
provided  the  necessary  leadership  for 
GSA  to  enter  a  new  era  of  increased 
management  responsibility. 

Earlier  this  month.  Chairman  Holi- 
FiELD  of  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  sent  Mr.  Sampson  a 
letter  which  I  would  like  placed  in  the 
Record.  I  find  this  letter  particularly  ap- 
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propriate  because  many  consider  Chair- 
man HoLiFiELD  the  father  of  the  General 
Services  Adminlitration.  As  a  result  of 
his  efforts,  GSA  became  Public  Law  152 
of  the  81st  Congress. 

I  offer  Mr.  Sampson  and  the  other 
40.000  GSA  employees  my  best  wishes  for 
the  next  25  years  of  Government  service. 

The  letter  follows: 
HoDSE  OF  Representatives.  Com- 
mittee ON  Government  Opesa- 

TIONS. 

Wa.ihington,  DC.  June  13, 1974. 
Hon.  Arthur  F.  Sampson. 
Administrator.  General  Services  Administra- 
tit  n.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Sampson:   It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  25  years  have  passed  since  I  handled 
the   bill    In    ihe   House    ol    Represeniatives 
which  became  Public  Law  152,  81st  Congress. 
creating  the  General  Sen'ices  Administration. 
This  law.  the  Federal  Property  and  Admtu- 
Istratlve  Services  Act  of  1949,  was  the  out- 
come of  legislative  recommendations  by  Pres- 
ident Truman  and  the  first  Hoover  Commis- 
Fton, 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  1949  leg- 
islation for  a  central  housekeeping  and  man- 
agement agency  was  soundly  conceived,  and 
capable  of  expansion  for  new  tasks.  In  suc- 
ceeding years,  by  statute,  reorganization 
plan,  and  executive  order,  the  GSA  has  ac- 
quired added  responsibilities.  Including  rec- 
ords management  and  archival  administra- 
tion, procurement  and  management  of  autt.- 
matic  data  processing  equipment,  and  plan- 
ning and  management  of  emergency  re- 
Bourres.  President  Nixon  has  emphasized  the 
GSA's  pot*ntlal  as  the  Government  center 
for  Improved  methods  of  administrative 
management. 

Although  the  GSA  has  had  its  share  of 
problems  through  the  years.  It  has  main- 
tained a  tradition  of  responsiveness  and  help- 
fulness to  agencies  In  the  executive  branch 
and  other  parts  of  Government.  It  has  shown 
a  capacity  for  innovation  and  adjustment 
to  change.  Tet  Its  watchwords  are.  and,  must 
remain,  economy,  efficiency,  and  effective- 
ness: and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the 
genesis  of  Its  legislation,  it  has  a  strong 
affinity  with  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

On  this  25th  anniversary  of  GSA,  I  extend 
my  best  wishes  to  you.  Mr.  Administrator, 
and  to  the  hardworkmg  people  who  staflf  your 
agency. 

Sincerely  yours. 

CHET  HOLmELO, 

Chairman. 
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CONTINUING  THE  FIGHT  AGAINST 
POVERTY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  2974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  have  been  concerned  about  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  abolish  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  other  Great  Society 
programs  that  benefit  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged minorities  in  our  country. 

George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  recently  addressed  himself  to  this 
issue  before  the  65th  annual  convention 
of  the  NAACP.  I  include  for  the  Record 
Mr.  Meany's  remarks  and  recommend 
them  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Let  us  put  an  end  to  attempts  to  under- 
mine these  vital  programs: 


Remarks  st  George  Meant 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  once  again  to 
extend  the  greetmgs  and  good  wishes  of  the 
APL-CIO   to  all    the   olBcers   and   delegates 
attending  this  years  NAACP  convention. 

In  this  esih  anniversary  year,  the  NAACP'b 
leadership  and  mlliutnce  Is  no  less  vita)  In 
the  fight  for  human  dignity  and  Justice  than 
in  the  years  before.  And  in  the  battles  to 
come,  as  in  those  of  the  past,  the  AFL-CIO 
win  Just  as  determinedly  be  fighting  for  the 
same  goals. 

We  take  great  pride  In  the  achievements 
won  in  the  1950s  and  60s  through  the  Joint 
efforts  of  the  civil  rights  movemeni  and  the 
labor  movement.  During  those  years,  thanks 
largely  to  that  alliance.  America  made  more 
progress  toward  her  goals  of  human  equality 
than  lu  all  her  previous  history. 

But  the  massive  counterattack  of  the 
1970s  by  the  enemies  of  social  progress  has 
made  it  clear  that  the  battle  is  far  from 
won.  We  cannot  afford  to  rest  or  go  separate 
ways.  We  cannot  allow  demagogues  lo  divide 
our  ranks. 

On  this  20th  anniversary  of  the  Brown 
Decision,  when  the  tide  of  the  civil  rights 
battle  began  to  turn,  we  find  ourselves  stUl 
fighting,  as  we  have  fought  for  five  years,  to 
defend  the  gains  we  have  made  against  the 
Nixon  Administration's  relentless  hostility. 

A  great  deal  has  been  lost.  The  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  been  wiped  out, 
and  we  are  fighting  to  salvage  its  commun- 
ity-action programs.  Badly  needed  housing, 
education,  manpower,  health  and  welfare  leg- 
islation has  been  blocked  time  after  time 
by  White  House  opposition  or  crushed  by 
veto  after  veto. 

Workers  and  consumers  have  been 
squeezed  simultaneously  by  both  InfJation 
and  recession.  The  dollar  Is  losing  Its  worth 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  dime  a  year, 
while  prices  are  soaring  through  the  roof. 

As  always,  America's  economic  problems 
bear  more  heavily  on  blacks  than  on  whites. 
The  Labor  Department  tells  us  that  S2  of 
every  1,000  workers  of  all  races  are  unem- 
ployed, but  among  blacks  alone,  95  of  every 
thousand— nearly  one  in  10 — are  unable  to 
find  Jobs. 

But  the  news  Is  not  all  bad.  Among  the 
few  legislative  victories  won  in  the  past  year 
by  the  labor-clvil  rights  coalition  was  a  long- 
sought  25  percent  increase  in  the  federal 
minimum  wage  and  the  extension  of  cover- 
age to  millions  of  low-paid  domestic  workers, 
government  workers  and  others.  Vetoed  once 
by  President  Nixon,  the  blU  was  passed  a  sec- 
ond time  by  so  great  a  margin  In  both  Houses 
of  Congress  that  he  did  not  dare  to  veto  it 
again.  And  in  that  battle,  as  in  so  many  oth- 
ers, the  NAACP's  Clarence  Mitchell  once 
agam  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  legislative  agents  of  any  organisa- 
tion in  Washington. 

Progress  toward  ending  discrimination  and 
widening  job  opportunities  was  also  made 
within  the  House  of  LAbor. 

More  than  29.000  minority  youngsters  are 
enrolled  in  Outreach  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams in  120  locations.  That  Is  an  increase 
of  more  than  7.000  apprenticeships  and  IB 
programs  since  last  year.  In  99  other  Out- 
reach programs  APL-CIO  unions  have  Issued 
Journeyman  cards  to  more  than  8,700  mi- 
nority youngsters. 

We  are  very  proud  of  Outreach.  It  has  a 
lower  dropout  rate  than  any  other  appren- 
ticeship program  in  America.  No  more  effec- 
tive program  exists  to  equip  young  bla<^a 
with  the  skills  they  need  to  share  equally 
In  the  work  of  the  world  and  the  rewards  of 
wort. 

Outreach  is  an  act  of  faith  in  America  on 
the  part  of  both  the  young  apprentices  and 
the  sponsoring  unions.  It  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant that  Outreach  has  made  coatlnued 
progress  at  a  time  of  major  recession  to  the 
construction  industry.  While  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  blacks  is  9.5  percent,  it  is  9.6 
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percent  for  construction  workers,  both  black 
and  white,  because  the  construction  indus- 
ir>'  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  Administra- 
iion's  policies  of  tight  money  au't  high  in- 
terest rates. 

But  labor  Is  convinced  that  America's  need 
for  housing  is  such  tliat  thlf  do-nothing 
policy  cannot  continue.  We  believe  that  a 
new.  veto-proof  Congress  will  recognize  the 
people's  needs,  once  again  provide  them  top 
priority,  and  that  the  youngsters  now  In 
Outreach  programs  will  play  a  vital  role  in 
helping  to  meet  the  goal  of  providing  de- 
cent bousing  for  every  American  family. 

We  in  the  AFL-CIO  continue  to  reject  the 
Idea  that  any  segment  of  society  can  prosper 
at  the  expense  of  any  other  segment.  So 
I  lie  AFL-CIO  has  assisted  in  establishing  the 
Labor  Council  for  Latin  American  Advance- 
ment to  help  Spanish -speaking  workers  help 
themselves.  And  we  have  aided  the  A.  PhUlp 
Randolph  Instliute  to  expand  its  voter-regis- 
tration and  voter-education  programs  In  120 
cities  in  35  states. 

And  day  in,  day  out.  within  the  house  of 
labor,  the  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Civil 
Rights,  under  Us  newly  appointed  director. 
William  E.  Pollard,  is  working  to  eliminate 
discrimination  of  every  kind  in  every  APL- 
CIO  union. 

The  Nixon  Administration's  drive  to  dis- 
mantle Great  Society  programs  has  been  a 
tremendous  setback  to  the  hopes  of  minori- 
ties. But  that  assault  on  minorities  has  now 
been  exposed  as  part  of  a  larger  assault  on 
the  economic  interests  of  aU  workers  and 
consumers,  on  the  civil  rights  of  all  Amer- 
icans and  on  the  foundations  of  democracy 
itself. 

We  believe  that  exposure  will  bring  about 
a  total  repudiation  of  the  Nixon  philosophy. 
We  believe  the  American  people  will  require 
new  standards  of  decency,  fairness  and  honor 
among  public  officials  at  every  level. 

Over  the  coming  months,  as  the  Congress 
moves  forward  on  Mr.  Nixon's  Impeachment, 
the  labor  movement  is  going  to  be  doing  all  It 
can  to  help  elect  a  Congress  that  will  put 
people  above  profit.  We  believe  that  next  year 
will  see  America  resume  its  progress  toward 
civil,  social  and  economic  equality  where  it 
halted  in  1969. 

On  that  goal.  1  am  sure,  the  civil  rights 
movement  and  the  labor  movement  are  In 
full  agreement.  And  in  that  effort  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  will  be  working  side  by  side. 


INCREASE  IN  CAPITAL  LOSS  TAX 
BENEFITS  REPRESENTS  FRAUDU- 
LENT TAX  REFORM 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  30,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tax  reform 
Is  currently  being  redefined  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Tlie  old  and  ap- 
parently obsolete  definition  was  that  re- 
form meant  the  closing  of  loopholes  so 
that  all  share  an  equitable  burden  In  the 
cast  of  government.  Tlie  new  definition 
of  reform  Is  to  give  the  "hard-pressed" 
a  small  benefit  to  assiu-e  their  political 
support,  and  to  give  the  wealthy  propor- 
tionately greater  tax  reductions.  The 
theory  amounts  to  giving  the  little  guy 
crumbs  to  occupy  his  attention,  while  his 
opulent  neighbor  gobbles  up  the  cake. 

Tlie  committee's  recent  tentative  re- 
form of  the  capital  loss  proilsion  would 
pei-mlt  the  amoiint  of  ordinary  income 
against  which  net  capital  losses  can  be 
deducted  to  be  increased  from  $1,000  to 
CXX 1632— Part  19 
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$3,000.  Tlus  sounds  like  a  relatively 
harmless  provision  that  would  help  the 
small  taxpayer — or  so  the  committee 
would  have  us  believe.  Under  closer  ex- 
amination, this  "tax  reform"  would 
clearly  trickle  benefits  to  those  in  the 
middle  and  lower  income  brackets,  and 
provide  a  flood  of  tax  benefits  for  those 
in  the  adjusted  gross  income  brackets 
over  $20,000.  Under  present  low.  indi- 
viduals can  deduct  capital  losses  up  to  the 
extent  of  their  capital  gains.  In  addition, 
if  the  taxpayer's  capital  losses  exceed  his 
capital  gains,  he  can  deduct  up  to  SI,000 
against  liis  yearly  ordinary  income. 

If  the  excess  capital  losses  are  short 
term,  these  may  be  deducted  on  the  dol- 
lar-for-dollar  basis  up  to  the  $1,000  lim- 
itation, but  only  50  percent  of  long-term 
capital  losses  in  excess  of  short-term 
capital  gains  may  be  deducted  from  or- 
dinary income.  The  reason  for  the  50 
percent  limitation  is  that  if  one  liad  cap- 
ital gains,  only  half  the  gains  would  be 
taxed.  Therefore,  in  an  effort  to  provide 
tax  equity  with  other  forms  of  income, 
only  half  of  the  capital  los.ses  can  be 
u.'^ed  to  reduce  taxes. 

Theiefore.  under  present  law,  $2,000  of 
long-term  capital  losses  are  i*equlred  to 
offset  Sl.OOO  of  ordinary  Income.  An  in- 
dividual's capital  losses  in  excess  of  the 
$1 ,000  limitation  may  not  be  carried  back 
to  piior  years,  but  an  individual  has  un- 
limited carryover  to  future  years. 

The  committee  has  tentatively  decided 
to  extend  the  limits  of  $1,000  of  ordinary 
income  against  which  excess  capital 
losses  can  be  offset  to  $3,000.  Thus  change 
in  the  tax  law  will  cost  the  Treasui-y 
an  estimated  $212  million  In  1974.  The 
following  chart  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation — with  the  number  of  re- 
turns per  income  class  added  by  myself — 
illustrates  that  75  percent  of  the  decrease 
in  tax  liability  will  go  to  those  with  ad- 
justed gross  incomes  over  $20,000  and  up. 
This  percentage  skew  is  worsened  when 
the  number  of  individuals  in  each  cate- 
gory is  considered.  The  income  levels 
with  the  greatest  number  of  individuals 
must  share  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
tax  reduction. 

There  are  72  million  returns  with 
AGI's  imder  $20,000  yet  only  0.3  percent 
or  271.000  individuals  In  this  class  would 
receive  any  benefits  at  all  under  this  pro- 
vision. Although  this  income  group 
makes  up  88  percent  of  aU  taxpayers,  it 
will  only  receive  24.5  percent  of  the  total 
tax  benefits  the  "reform"  would  yield. 
This  means  that  in  1974  approximately 
12  percent  of  all  taxpayers,  or  the  9.8  mil- 
lion returns  with  AGIs  over  $20,000. 
would  receive  75.4  percent  of  the  benefits 
of  the  proposal.  It  is  clear  that  a  dis- 
proportionate benefit  will  be  received  by 
higher  income  levels  than  by  lower  and 
middle-Income  levels  as  a  result  of  this 
provision. 

A  closer  look  illustiates  that  only  605,- 
000  individuals  of  the  total  82'2  milUon 
taxpayers  will  benefit  from  the  S212  mil- 
lion revenue  loss.  It  is  necessary  to  see 
the  skew  of  the  benefits  of  only  those 
individuals  that  would  benefit  from  the 
proposal.  To  dramatize  the  inequity  of 
the  benefit  distribution,  we  can  examine 
the  advantage  of  the  proposal  to  tliose 
individuals  with  AGIs  under  $3,000.  In 
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the  .\ai  clas.s  below  S3.00O.  only  0.1  per- 
cent or  18,000  of  the  17.5  million  taxpay- 
ers will  receive  any  tax  reductions  from 
tl-.ls  provision.  Tile  average  reduction 
for  these  18.000  will  be  about  $111. 

Although  only  12  percent  of  all  tax- 
payers will  make  over  $20,000  in  AGl 
in  1974.  55.3  percent  or  334,000  individu- 
als of  those  benefiting  from  the  reform 
will  be  tomid  among  tliis  group.  The 
ta.\payers  In  the  under  $20,000  group 
shared  only  44.7  percent  of  the  benefits 
yet  they  represent  88  ])ercent  of  total 
US.  taxpayers. 

It  is  larceny  by  trick  to  pass  oft  tbls 
provision  as  lax  reform  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  There  is  no  need  at  all  lo 
provide  increased  capital  loss  beneflls 
to  anyone  with  an  adjusted  gross  In- 
come over  $20,000.  This  provision  is  a 
placebo  for  tax  reform  by  benefiting 
those  who  need  it  least,  and  ignoring 
xho.sc  who  need  it  most. 

My  colleagues  should  be  alerted  to  tlic 
bombshells  that  are  being  prepared  for 
the  Congress  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  This  bill  is  for  the  priv- 
ileged. The  tolerance  of  the  American 
people  is  being  strained.  Trouble  is  com- 
ing if  the  Congress  Ignores  the  tax  bur- 
dens of  the  middle-  and  lower-Income 
families  and  continues  to  pamper  those 
who  already  utilize  many  tax  provLsions 
to  reduce  further,  their  already  dwin- 
dling proportional  contiibution  to  the 
public  effort. 

ESTIMATED  DECREASE  IN  FEDESAl.  INDIVIDUAt  INCOMC 
TAX  llAeiLITV  RESUITINC  FIlOW  AtlOWINC  CAPITAL 
LOSSES  TO  BE  OFFSET  AGAINST  11  000  OF  OSOINAIIY 
IIICOME 

By  sdiusted  frost  income  clau,  t9T4  Income  lovete 
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STEGER  PLANS  HOMECOMINO 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  7HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30.  197t 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
the  citizens  of  the  village  of  Steger  in 
Will  Cotmty,  III.,  will  celebrate  their  an- 
nual homecoming. 

At  this  time  each  year,  Steger  rolls 
out  the  red  carpet  and  present  and  for- 
mer residents  get  together  for  an  old- 
time  reunion. 

Steger,  a  commtmity  of  more  than 
8,000  people,  is  a  gateway  between  a 
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densely  populated  industrul  section  of 
Cook  County  and  the  rural  spaciousness 
or  eastern  Will  County.  The  village  was 
named  for  the  Steger  Piano  Co.,  which 
began  manufactui  ing  operations  there  on 
February  1.  1893.  The  new  iiidusto'  dre'.v 
new  people  and  apparently  they  made 
beautiful  music  together  because  4  years 
later,  on  Fcbruarj-  23.  1897,  the  village 
was  incorporated. 

In  1933  another  company  was  founded 
in  Stegcr.  the  D'Amico  Macaroni  Co. 
D'Amico's  lias  been  a  major  force  in 
Steger  ever  since  and  has  made  the  vil- 
lage known  throughout  Illinois  as  the 
home  of  one  of  the  best  pastas  made. 

Steger  probably  owes  its  existence  to 
its  industry.  But  comp.inics  there  owe 
their  success  to  the  people,  for  these  are 
hard-working  citizens  who  give  a  days 
work  for  a  days  pay  and  are  proud  of  it. 
They  also  know  how  to  have  a  good 
time  as  anyone  who  has  ever  attended 
their  homecoming  events  knows. 

This  year  the  festivities  will  begin  on 
Thursday.  August  8,  and  will  build  to  a 
cllma.^  during  the  weekend.  On  Saturday 
morning  activities  will  get  into  full  swing 
with  a  children's  parade  and  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  a  grand  parade  will  wend  its 
way  through  town  to  the  park.  The  rest 
of  the  day  will  be  one  big  picnic,  no 
doubt  featuring  some  terrific  macaroni 
dishes,  and  culminating  in  a  spectacular 
fireworks  display. 

Tlie  homecoming  is  more  than  just  a 
good  time,  however.  Tjpical  of  Steger.  It 
has  a  verj-  practical  purpose  as  well. 

Tlie  proceeds  from  the  event  will  be 
used  to  purchase  new  equipment  for  the 
local  fire  department.  Funds  from  a  pre- 
vioa*  homecoming  financed  a  snorkel  for 
the  firefighters. 

At  this  gala  time  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  industrious  citizens  of  Steger  for 
working  so  hard  for  a  good  cause  and  I 
wish  them  every  success  with  the  home- 
coming. 
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Rarick  said  that  as  a  former  Judge,  he 
"personaUy  felf  that  the  rights  of  the  Pres- 
ident had  been  "so  prejudiced  with  Innuendo 
and  hearsajr  that  Congress  Is  Incapable  of 
giving  the  President  a  fair  and  impartial 
hearing." 

The  Sixth  District  congressman  said  the 
Impeachment  proceedings  had  turned  Into  a 
-trial  by  a  mob.  united  by  demagogues. "  and 
said  he  had  always  supported  the  President 
when  he  thought  he  was  right,  but  opposed 
him  when  he  thought  he  was  wronj. 

He  cited  the  lack  of  "hard  evidence'  sup- 
porting the  charges,  and  said  the  news  media 
had  aided  the  drive  to  impeach  the  President. 
Rarlck  said  the  American  CivU  Liberties 
Union,  which  liad  In  the  past  sxipported  fair 
trials  for  "murderers,  raplsis.  cattle  rustters 
and  hog  thieves."  now  opposed  giving  ihe 
I*resident  these  same  righLs. 

He  ?aid  "forces  in  this  country  sav  Ni.xon 
has  10  be  impeached  and  removed"  before 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Wllllnm  Douelas  dies 
and  the  President  can  appoint  a  fifth  Su- 
preme Court  Judge  "who  njlght  not  under- 
stand the  theory  of  constltuUoual  govern- 
ment."' 


THE    SURFACE     MINING     CONTROL 
AND   RECLAMATION   ACT 


JOHN  RARICK  SPEAKS  WITH 
RARE  COLTRAGE 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30,  1974 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league from  Louisiana  iMr.  Radick)  In 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\XS 

Tuesday,  July  30.  1974 
Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of 
the  Siu-face  Mining  Control  and  Recla- 
mation Act  will  rank.  I  believe,  as  one 
of  the  notable  accomplishments  of  this 
93d  Congress.  When  this  proposal  first 
came  before  the  House,  I  must  admit 
that  I  had  strong  reservations  about  its 
purpose  and  its  effect  on  the  posture  of 
our  national  economy.  As  originally 
WTitlen.  I  could  see  no  convincing  justi- 
fication for  its  adoption. 

However,  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se 
worked  their  will,  carefully  and  without 
haste.  In  the  final  analysis  I  voted  In 
favor  of  passage,  and  I  believe  the  very 
heavy  vote  of  291  yeas  to  81  nays  when 
the  bill  was  passed  reflects  a  deep  confi- 
dence by  the  membersliip  that  this  new 
legislation  can  serve  the  American  people 
in  seveial  important  ways. 

In  this  bill  we  have  managed  to  cre- 
ate what  I  believe  is  a  suituble  balance 
of  emphasis,  encouriglng  gi  eater  coal 
production  to  meet  naticnal  energy 
needs,  while  at  the  san.e  time  setting  up 
safeguards  to  protect  our  environment 
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claimed,  but  if  reclamatl;n  is  not  pos- 
sible, then  the  land  should  not  be  mined. 
We  have  eliminated  the  misleading 
concept  of  mining  only  up  to  a  certain 
degree  of  slope.  Technological  advance 
m.ovcs  rapidly  in  the  industry  and  none 
of  us  can  know  what  will  be  possible  in 
the  future.  By  wise  decision  we  have  re- 
quired only  that  tlie  land  be  restored  to 
approximate  original  contour. 

We  have  eliminated  the  special  puni- 
tive taxes  first  proposed,  and  have  In- 
stead earmarked  $200  million  annually 
of  the  O-'ter  Continental  Shelf  leasing 
revenue  It  reclaim  abandoned  mine  op- 
erations 

We  have  authorized  the  continuation 
of  mountaintop  mining,  with  the  proviso 
that  this  method  must  conform  to  en- 
vironmental safeguards  in  the  bill. 

We  have  eliminated  the  basis  for 
harassment  lawsuits  by  persons  whose 
interests  are  not  directly  affected  by  a 
specific  mining  activity. 

In  short,  we  have  developed  a  sound 
bill  which  offers  the  prospect  of  growing 
coal  production,  vastly  increased  recla- 
mation, and  encouragement  of  new  tech- 
nology in  both  fields.  If  administered  in 
the  manner  we  have  directed,  this  new 
proposal  should  not  cause  loss  of  ooal 
production.  Jobs,  or  services,  and  should 
permit  coal  to  play  its  heavy  forecast 
role  in  supplying  energj-  soiu-ces  for  our 
country. 


THE  23TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


an  address  to  a  VFW  audience  in  Baton  _  .   __ _ 

Rouge,  Saturday  last,  raised  some  very     from  unwarranted  or  uncorrcctible  dam 
compelling  points  concerning  the  cur-     age 


rent  impeachment  inquliT. 

In  the  emotion  filled  atmosphere  of 
hostile  ami-Nixon  news  dissemination 
It  takes  a  great  deal  of  courage  for  a  pub- 
lic oflicial  to  speak  out  so  foi-thrightly. 
I  commend  him  for  his  candor,  and  .say 
to  Mr.  Rabick  thot  his  thinking  comes 
through  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  care- 
fully what  he  has  to  say; 
IFrom  the  Sunday  Advocate.  July  28,  1074| 

Rr.rKESENT-ATlVE    RARICK    SaTS  HE  WOULO  NOT 

Vote  To  IuFE.^cH  Now 
CS  Rep.  John  R.  Rirlck.  addressing  the 
Zachar>  Taylor  Poet  ot  the  Vet«ranj  of  Por- 
eiEii  Wara  hue  Saturday  night,  said  that  "if 
I  was  to  vote  today"  on  the  Impeachment  of 
President  Nixon.  "I  would  vote  no." 


The  accent  is  on  the  positive  and  away 
from  the  punitive.  The  emphasis  has 
been  shifted  away  from  theory  and  con- 
jecture, and  has  been  placed  squarely  on 
the  realities  of  what  can  be  done  as  we 
know  the  possibilities  from  previous  min- 
ing experience. 

We  have  laid  to  rest  any  further 
thought  that  surface  mining  of  coal 
should  be  "abolished."  The  4-to-l  ma- 
jority by  which  the  bill  passed  reflects 
clearly  our  belief  that  we  must  have  the 
coal,  but  with  it  we  must  have  a  firm  and 
orderly  surface  reclamation  policy. 

On  that  point  my  position  has  always 
been  with  the  majority.  I  have  said  re- 
peatedly that  coal  can  and  should  be 
removed  where   the   land   can   be  re- 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ABtZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30,  1974 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  President  Nixon  wrote  to  the 
Administrator  of  GSA.  Arthur  F.  Samp- 
son, in  recognition  of  GSA's  25th  year  of 
distinguished  service  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  I>residenfs  letter  and  also 
congratulate  the  GSA  employees  for 
contributing  to  25  years  of  excellence  in 
serving  the  Federal  Government.  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  will  concur  with 
President  Nixon's  statement  that  "dur- 
ing its  25  years  GSA  has  performed  a 
range  of  duties  broad  enougli  to  earn  it 
the  title  of  'business  manager"  of  the 
Federal  Government."  I  trust  the  next 
25  years  will  be  as  rewarding  as  the  last 
25. 

President  Nixon's  letter  follows: 
THE  White  HorsE. 
Washington.  D.C.July  12. 1974. 

On  July  1.  1949.  the  Eighty-Plrst  Congress 
of  the  Uolted  states  enacted  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
which  combined  several  existing  agencies  to 
create  the  General  Services  AdminlsUatlon. 

Today,  alter  a  quarter  century  of  distin- 
guished services.  GSA  and  Its  dedicated  em- 
ployees deserve  the  gratitude  and  respect  ol 
their  fellow  citizens. 

Originally  charged  with  developing  and 
admtnisteriug  an  efficient  property  maoage- 
ment  program  for  the  Federal  Govermnent, 
GSA  has  expanded  its  efforts  far  beyond  the 
basic  administrative  duties  contained  in  Its 
charter.  During  its  first  tweQCy-flve  years  It 
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has  performed  a  range  of  duties  broad 
enough  to  earn  it  the  title  of  "business  man- 
ager" of  the  Federal  Government. 

Ttu-ough  Its  leadership  in  the  formulation 
of  goverumentwide  management  policy  and 
its  innovations  in  the  areas  of  consximer 
information  and  the  problems  of  energy  and 
our  environment,  it  has  dei'eloped  into  a 
major  Federal  agency  wliose  many  programs 
beneiit  all  Americans. 

This  month,  as  OSA  celebrates  its  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary,  the  devoted  men  and 
women  who  have  carried  out  its  duties  can 
share  a  deep  pride  in  their  agency's  out- 
stiindlng  record  of  achievement.  It  Is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  recognize  on  behalf  of  a  well- 
served  nation  the  excellent  manner  In  which 
GSA  continues  to  meet  its  responsi  bill  ties 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  consistently 
lives  up  to  Its  anniversary  motto:  "Progres.^ 
Through  Excellence — Service  Through  Peo- 
ple.' 

Richard  N'ixos. 


JACK  KEMP  SALUTES  DEPEW  AMER- 
ICAN LEGION  POST  NO.  1528  AZ-TO 
COMMANDER  RICHARD  2MOZYN- 
SKI 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30.  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Ml-.  Speaker,  on  Saturday. 
August  3,  1974,  installation  ceremonies 
of  1974-75  officers  of  the  American  Le- 
gion Depew  Post  No.  1528  will  be  held  at 
the  Polish  Depew  Club,  570  Gould  Ave- 
nue, Depew.  N.Y.  It  wUl  be  a  personal 
privilege  for  me  to  be  in  attendance  as 
commander  reelect  Richard  S.  Zmozyn- 
s.d  and  new  post  officers  will  be  in.stalled 
by  Eiie  County  Commander  Anthony  N. 
DruEbik.  Jr..  and  his  staff. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  Commander  Zmozynski  and 
the  Depew  Post.  Commander  Zmozynski 
was  selected  from  among  15.000  Legion- 
naires as  the  1974  'Legioimaire  of  the 
Year"  during  the  56th  Annual  Erie 
County  Convention  held  last  month  in 
East  Aurora.  N.Y.  Under  his  leadership 
dui-ing  1973-74.  the  post  has  received 
awards  and  recognition  in  Americanism, 
baseball,  bowling,  childien  and  youth, 
historian,  and  membei-ship.  The  post- 
sponsored  baseball  team  has  won  the 
county  and  Eighth  District  Champion- 
ship, and  is  the  State  runnerup.  The  post 
bowling  team  has  won  the  New  York 
State  championship.  The  post  liistorian 
book  placed  fourth  in  the  State  during 
tlie  department  convention  just  held  in 
Niagara  Falls,  and  placed  thiid  in  the 
county. 

Commander  Zmozynski.  who  will  be 
celebrating  his  40th  anniversary  in  vet- 
erans organizations  August  16.  received 
his  start  in  1934,  when  his  father  signed 
him  as  a  charter  member  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Legion,  with  Adam  Ple- 
wacki  Post  799,  in  Buffalo,  until  1944 
when  he  transferred  into  regular  mem- 
bership. He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  dur- 
ing World  War  n  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict. After  moving  into  Depew  In  1968, 
he  transferred  to  Depew  American  Le- 
gion Post  1528  where  he  held  various 
offices,  until  he  was  elected  commander 
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in  1973-74  and  now  reelected  for  1974- 
75. 

Besides  his  Legion  activities  he  served 
twice  as  post  commander  of  Twin  Village 
VFW  Post  463  in  1970-71  and  again  in 
1972-73.  He  was  Erie  County  commander 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Union.  U.S.A., 
from  1963-65.  He  was  also  Department 
of  Nefv  York  adjutant.  Army  and  Navy 
Union.  U.S.A..  1965-66:  and  as  national 
recruiting  officer  for  the  Ai-my-Navy 
Union.  1965-67.  He  is  a  member  of  Pearl 
Harbor  Garrison  12-7  A.N.U..  and  a  life 
member  of  Twin  Village  VFW  Post  463. 
He  twice  served  as  cochairman  of  the 
Erie  County  United  Veterans  Commit- 
tee, and  three  times  as  chairman  of  the 
Depew  Joint  Veterans  Memorial  Day 
Committee.  He  was  also  instrumental  in 
the  erection  ot  a  monument  dedicated  to 
the  Def>ew  Police  Department  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1972.  These  are  but  a  few  of  his 
accomplishments  as  a  dedicated  vetei-an 
in  the  ideals  and  principles  of  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  tlie  accom- 
plishments of  Commander  Zmozynski 
and  Depew  American  Legion  Post  No. 
1528. 


JULY  PROCLAIMED  AS  GSA  MONTH 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OF  MISSOURI 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1974 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  Jul"  1949  to  July  1975  GSA  has 
served  for  25  years  as  the  management 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  Al- 
though much  of  their  work  has  been  un- 
applauded  and  behind  the  scenes,  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  will  agiee  that 
GSA  has  provided  capable  and  efficient 
sei-vice  for  the  entire  Federal  community. 
Earlier  this  month.  Governor  Bond  of 
Missouri  recognized  GSA  for  their  su- 
perior performance  by  proclaiming  July 
as  GSA  month  in  Missouii.  I  wont  to 
share  Governor  Bond's  remarks  v^ith  my 
colleagues  in  the  House. 

Governor  Bonds  remarks  follow: 
pRfxri-AMATioN:   Office  of  the  OovcnNOB. 
State  of  Missotmi 

Wherens.  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  business  arm  of  the  Federal  govern* 
menfs  executive  branch,  was  created  as  au 
Independent  agency  July  1.  1949;  and 

Whereas,  GSA  performs  the  necessary  be- 
hind-the-scenes work  for  the  government  to 
function  edecilvely  on  a  dav-to-day  basis; 
and 

Whereas.  GSA  controls  assets  worth  ap- 
proximately S12  bUlton.  including  more  than 
Si.5  bUlion  In  new  Federal  constructton,  and 
buys  over  62  billion  worth  of  goods  and 
services  each  year;  and 

Whereas,  OSA  employs  some  40.000  people, 
of  whom  some  2.000  are  employed  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  one  of  the  agency's 
ten  regional  offices  Is  located  in  Missouri: 
and 

Wlicrcas,  GSA  has,  on  many  occasions, 
provided  administrative  and  logistic  sup- 
port during  times  of  natural  disasters  In  the 
State  of  Missouri  by  working  through  the 
State  Agency  tor  Surplus  Property.  The  GSA 
has  distributed  a  substantial  amount  of  per- 
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sonai  property  for  educational,  public  health 
and  civil  defense  purposes: 

Now.  therefore,  I.  Christopher  S.  Bond. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  MisAourl.  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  month  of  July.  1974.  as  GSA 
month  In  Missouri.  In  recognition  of  the  worlc 
this  federal  agency  does  to  assist  the  func- 
tion of  government  and  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri. 

In  testlmo:iy  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  «t 
my  hand  and  cau.sed  to  be  aflVxed  tlie  Great 
Seal  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  in  the  City  ol 
Jcilerbon.    this    3rd    day    of    July.    1974. 


EARTH  RESOURCES  TECHNOLOGY 
SATELLITE 


HON.  OLIN  L  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  30.  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  po- 
Lenlial  benefits  of  space  technology  to  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  on 
Earth  are  enormous.  An  outstanding  ex- 
ample is  the  data  produced  by  NASA's 
Earth  Resources  Technology  Satellite— 
ERTS. 

The  launch  of  the  first  ERTS  satellite 
2  years  ago  was  a  major  step  in  man's 
ability  to  acquire  useful  information 
concerning  the  world's  vast  and  varied 
resources,  and  to  manage  those  resources 
more  efficiently. 

ERTS-I  has  been  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess. Scientists  from  a  broad  range  of 
disciplines  have  used  expeiimental  ERTS 
data  for  a  vnriety  of  purposes,  and  are 
unifoi-mly  enthusia.stic  with  the  residLs. 
Largely  because  of  strong  congressional 
support  for  the  project,  a  second  ERTS 
satellite  will  be  laimched  early  next 
year  so  that  there  will  be  continuity  in 
the  acquisition  of  this  important  data. 
Last  week.  NASA  announced  the  selec- 
tion of  93  new  research  teams,  from  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  to  study 
ERTS  data.  The  list  reveals  the  many 
purposes  for  which  this  space-acquired 
data  con  be  used.  For  the  information 
of  my  colleagues.  I  submit  a  recent  NASA 
news  release  on  the  ERTS  follow-on  in- 
vpstiaations: 

New  ERTS  Investigations  Selected 
Bpac*  satellite  pictures  will  be  used  m  i\ 
broad  range  of  new  studies  of  Earth's  uatu- 
ral  resources  and  man's  use  of  them.  NASA 
announced  today  Uuly  12). 

Investigations  in  the  United  States  and 
48  other  countries  wUl  be  conducted  by  9i 
research  teams  In  Federal,  state,  and  for- 
eign governments,  international  or^janlra- 
tions.  universities,  and  private  companies 
The  investigators  will  analyze  remoielv 
sensed  data  m  the  form  of  Imagery  or  ou 
magnetic  tape  from  NASA's  first  EaVth  Re- 
sources Technology  Satellite  lERTS-l  i, 
launched  two  years  ago  this  month:  Julv  23. 
1972.  and  from  ERTS-B.  ciUTj'ing  the  same 
sensors,  whicli  is  expected  to  be  launched 
early  next  year. 

The  studies,  selected  from  669  proposals, 
include   work   in  eight  disciplines  or  cate- 
gories: 
Agriculture,  forestry,  range  land. 
Envlroumeut. 
Interpretive  techniques. 
Land  use. 

Marine  resources.  / 

Meteorology. 

Mineral  resources,  oil.  civil  works,  hazards. 
Water  resources. 
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More  than  half  the  domestic  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  foreign  Investigations  will 
ti'.'tncti-'itrate  potential  applications  for  op- 
crational  use  of  E^arth  resources  monitoring 
fr^<m  i,pacc. 

Uata  prcductfi  wUI  be  furnished  to  the 
iiivettgniors  through  the  Federal  Data  Cen- 
ters operated  by  the  Departments  of  Inte- 
rior. Agriculture,  and  Commerce. 

WASA  Will  fund  the  domestic  Investiga- 
tions at  a  cost  of  approximately  (5.9  million. 
Fcireign  investigators  will  be  supported  by 
tlielr  own  countries. 

The  new  studies,  called  EBTS  FoUow-on 
Investigations,  replace  or  extend  approxi- 
mately 2(iQ  domesuc  and  lOO  foreign  Investi- 
gations conducted  with  data  from  ERTS-1. 

ERTS  circles  the  globe  14  times  a  day. 
scanning  n  swath  of  Earth's  surface  185 
tctlumetcrs  <US  miles)  wide  In  (;reen.  red, 
and  two  near-infrared  spectral  bands. 

From  a  912-kllometer  (567-mile)  circular, 
near-polar,  sun-sj-nchronous  orbit,  the  satel- 
lite passes  over  almost  the  entire  globe  every 
18  days  and  can  view  each  cloud-free  area 
repetitively  at  the  same  local  time  of  day 
and  thus  at  the  same  Sun  angle. 

In  its  two  years,  ERTS-1  has  returned  some 
100.000  pictures,  including  imagery  with  less 
than  30  per  cent  cloud  cover  of  all  the  United 
States  and  three-fourths  of  the  world's  land 
masses  and  coastal  areas. 

The  imagery  is  provided  to  investigators 
and  to  several  U.S.  government  agencies  and 
put  on  public  sale  through  Federal  Data 
Centers. 

The  repetitive  multlspcctral  imagery  of 
Earth  taken  by  ERTS-1  has  been  used  for 
such  wide-ranging  pracucal  purposes  as: 

Monitoring  urban  development  and  plan- 
ning future  land  use: 

Locating  air  and  water  pollution: 

Mapping  strip-mine  and  forest-fire  scars: 

Locating  geologic  formations  that  may  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  mlacrals  and  petro- 
leum: 

Updating  maps  and  coastal  and  navigation 
charts: 

Estimating  crop  acreage; 

Surveying  the  breeding  grounds  of  migra- 
tory waterfowl; 

Monitoring  the  advance  of  glaciers; 

Studying  flood  hazards  and  managing 
water  resources;   and 

Helping  to  locate  underground  water  sup- 
plies. 

The  ERTS  project  Is  managed  for  NASA's 
OfSce  of  Applications  by  the  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center,  Greenbelt,  Md.  The  space- 
craft prime  contractor  is  the  General  Electric 
Co. 

Domestic  ERTS  Follow-on  Investigations 

TEST  SJTK  '.   PRINCIPAL  INVESTICATOB,  AND 
INVCSTICATIONS 

Alaska:  Larry  D.  Gedney,  University  of 
Alaska.  Fairbanks:  Tectonic  structure  of 
Alaska  as  evidenced  by  ERTS  Imagery  and 
ongoing  selsmlcity. 

Alaska:  William  J.  Strmger.  University  of 
Alaska:  ERTS  sun'ey  of  near-shore  ice  condi- 
tions along  the  Arctic  Coast  of  Alaska. 

Alaska:  Peter  C.  Lent,  University  of  Alaska; 
Use  of  ERTS  Imagery  for  wildlife  habitat 
mapptni;  la  northeast  and  east-central 
Alaska. 

An7ona:  O.  RuEsell  Eentley.  Bureau  of 
Land  Manacement.  Denver;  Feasibility  of 
monitoring  growth  of  ephemeral  and  peren- 
nial range  forage  plants  and  effects  of  graz- 
ing management. 

Arizona:  Larry  K.  Lepley.  University  of 
Arizona.  Tucson;  ERTS-B  and  supporting 
data  for  technology  transfer  to  local  agencies. 

Arkansas:  Harold  C.  MacDonald.  University 
of  Arkansas,  Payetteville;   Land  use  change 


1  Where  Investigations  have  multiple  test 
site?,  they  are  included  under  zoore  than  one 
state. 
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detection  with  ERTS-B  data  for  monitoring 
and  predicting  regional  water  quality  deg- 
radation. 

California:  Robert  N.  Colwell.  University  of 
California,  Berkeley;  A  statewide  inventory  ot 
California's  Irrigated  lands  based  on  ERTS- 
B  and  supportmg  aircraft  data. 

California:  A.  Earl  Davis.  State  of  Califor- 
nia. Sacramento:  W«ter  resources  control  in- 
vestigation In  California. 

California:  Douglas  M.  Plrle.  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  San  Francisco;  California 
coast  nearsbore  processes  study  using  ERTS- 
B  data. 

California:  Donald  R.  Wlesnet.  National 
Oceanic  &  Atmospheric  Administration. 
Washington.  D.C.;  Evaluation  of  ERTS-B 
data  for  selected  hydrologic  applications. 

Colorado:  Kenneth  L.  Cook.  University  of 
Utah,  Salt  Lake  City;  Remote  sensing  in 
mineral  exploration  from  ERTS  Imagery, 

Colorado:  Paula  V.  Krebs.  University  of 
Colorado.  Boulder:  Multiple  resource  evalua- 
tion of  Region  2  U.S.  Forest  Service  lands 
utillzmg  ERTS  multlspectral  scanner  data. 

Colorado:  Claude  D.  Peters,  State  ol  Colo- 
rado, Denver:  Application  of  ERTS  data  to 
delimitation  of  avalanche  asid  landslide 
hazards  in  Colorado. 

Connecticut:  Saul  Cooper.  VS.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Waltham.  MA:  Use  of  ERTS  and 
Data  Collection  System  Imagery  in  reservoir 
management  and  operation. 

Delaware:  Robert  Dolan.  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. Charlottesville:  Application  of  remote 
sensing  to  shoreline  form  analysis. 

Delaware:  Vytautas  Klemas.  University  of 
Delaware.  Newark.  DE:  Application  of  ERTS- 
B  to  the  management  of  Delaware's  marine 
and  wetland  resources. 

Florida:  John  W.  Hannah,  Brevard  County 
Dei'elopment  Administration,  Tltusville.  FL; 
Regional  planning  in  east  central  Florida. 

Florida:  Aaron  L.  HIger.  US.  Geological 
Survey,  Miami;  Subtropical  water-level  dy- 
namics di3trlb\ition. 

GeorfJla:  Robert  C.  Heller.  US.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture  Forest  Service.  Berkeley,  CA: 
Monitoring  forest  and  ran^e  resources  with 
ERTS-B  and  supporting  aircraft  Imagerj*. 

Illinois:  Marvin  E.  Bauer,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity. West  Lafayette.  IN;  Crop  IdentiQcation 
and  acreage  estimation  over  a  large  geo- 
graphical area  using  ERTS  multi-spectral 
scanner  data. 

Illinois:  Ravinder  K.  Jain,  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Champaign.  IL:  Investi- 
gation of  the  effects  of  construction  and 
stage  filling  of  reservoirs  on  the  environment 
and  ecology. 

Indiana;  Marvin  E.  Bauer,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, West  lAfayette,  IN;  Crop  Identification 
and  acreage  estimation  o^-er  a  large  geo- 
graphic area  using  ERTS  multi -spectral  scan- 
ner data. 

Iowa;  James  V.  Taranlk.  Iowa  Geological 
Survey.  Iowa  City:  Land  classiflcation  of 
south-central  Iowa  from  computer  enhanced 
images. 

Kansas:  Marvin  E.  Bauer.  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, West  Lafayette,  IN;  Crop  identification 
and  acreage  estimation  over  a  large  geo- 
(traphlc  area  using  ERTS  muItl -spectral  scan- 
ner. 

Kansas:  Robert  M.  Harallck.  University  of 
Kansas.  Lawrence;  A  comprehensive  data 
processing  plan  for  crop  calendar  multi- 
spectral  scanner  signature  development  from 
satellite  imagery. 

Kansas:  Richard  F.  Nalepka.  ERIM,  Ann 
Arbor,  MI;  Proposal  to  make  wheat  produc- 
tion forecasts  using  ERTS  and  aircraft  re- 
mote sensing  data. 

Kansas:  John  W.  Rouse.  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity. College  Station,  TX:  Regional  moni- 
toring of  the  vernal  advancement  and  retro- 
gradation  of  national  vegetation  In  the  Great 
Plains  corridor. 

Kentucky:  Robert  E.  Nickel,  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. Frankfort;  A  feasibility  analysis  of 
the  employment  of  satellite  data  to  monitor 
and  inspect  surface  mining  operations. 
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Louisiana:  William  H.  Stevenson.  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service.  NCAA.  Bay  St. 
Louis.  MS:  ERTS-B  Gulf  of  Mexico  thread 
herring  resource  investigation. 

Mame;  Saul  Cooper.  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Waltham,  MA;  The  use  of  ERTS 
and  Data  Collection  System  Imagery  in  res- 
ervoir management  and  operation. 

Maryland;  Robert  Dolan.  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville:  Application  of  remote 
sensing  to  shoreline  form  analysis. 

Massachusetts:  Saul  Cooper,  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Waltham,  MA;  The  use 
of  ERTS  and  Data  Collection  System  imagery 
in  reservoir  management  and  operation. 

Michigan:  Robert  H.  Rogers.  Bendlx  Aero- 
space Systems  Division.  Ann  Arbor.  MI;  Ap- 
plication of  ERTS  to  surveillance  and  control 
of  lake  cutrophlcatlon  m  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin. 

Minnesota:  Robert  H.  Rogers.  Bendtx  Aero- 
space Systems  Division.  Ann  Arbor.  MI;  Ap- 
plication of  ERTS  to  surveillance  and  con- 
trol of  lake  cutrophlcatlon  in  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin. 

Minnesota:  Joseph  E.  Slzer,  State  of 
Minnesota.  St.  Paul;  ERTS-B  applications  to 
Minnesota  resource  management. 

Minnesota:  Donald  R.  Wlesnet,  National 
Oceanic  &  Atmospheric  Administration, 
Washington.  DC:  Evaluation  of  ERTS-B  data 
for  selected  hydrologic  applications. 

Mississippi;  Preston  T.  Bankston,  State  of 
Mississippi,  Jackson;  Application  and  eval- 
uation of  ERTS  data  and  automatic  data 
proce-ssing  techniques  for  land  use  and  re- 
source manai^ement. 

Mississippi:  William  H.  Stevenson,  Nation- 
al Marine  Fisheries  Service.  NOAA,  Bay  St. 
Louis,  MS;  ERTS-B.  Oulf  Of  Mexico  thread 
herring  resource  investigation. 

Missouri :  Marvin  E.  Bauer,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. West  Lafayette,  IN:  Crop  identifica- 
tion and  acreage  estimation  over  a  large 
geographic  area  using  ERTS  multlspectral 
scanner  data. 

Missouri:  Ravinder  K.  Jain.  U.S.  Array 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Champaign,  IL;  Inves- 
tigation of  the  effects  of  construction  and 
stage  filling  of  reservoirs  on  the  environment 
and  ecology. 

Missouri;  James  A.  Martin.  Missouri  Geo- 
logical  Survey,   Rolla.   MO;    Structural   and 
ground    pattern    analysis    of    Missouri    and 
the    Ozark    dome    using    ERTS-B    satellite    . 
Imagery. 

Montana:  Terrence  J.  Donovan.  US.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Denver;  Study  of  alteration 
aureoles  In  surface  rocka  overlying. 

Nebraska:  Marvin  P.  Carlson,  University 
of  Nebraska.  Lincoln;  Application  of  ERTS- 
B  Imagery  m  land  use  Inventory  and  classi- 
fication in  Nebraska. 

Nebraska:  John  W.  Rouse,  Texas  A&M 
University.  College  station.  TX;  Regional 
monitoring  of  the  vernal  advancement  and 
retrogradatlon  of  national  vegetation  in  the 
Great  Plains  corridor. 

Nevada:  Kenneth  L.  Cook.  University  of 
Utah.  Salt  Lake  City;  Remote  sciislng  In 
mineral  exploration  from  ERTS  Imagery. 

Nevada:  Lawrence  C.  Rowan.  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey.  Denver;  Detection  and 
mapping  of  mineralized  area  and  llthologlc 
variations  using  computer  enhanced  multl- 
spectral scanner  images. 

New  Hampshire:  Saul  Cooper.  U3.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Waltham.  MA;  The  use 
of  ERTS  and  Data  Collection  System  Imagery 
in   reservoir   management   and   operation. 

New  Mexico:  Karl  Yonder  Linden.  State 
of  New  Mexico.  Socorro.  NM;  Earth  Resources 
evaluation  for  New  Mexico  by  ERTS-B. 

New  York:  Donald  R.  Wlesnet.  National 
Ocesmic  &  Atmospheric  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C.;  Evaluation  of  ERTS-B 
data  for  selected  hydrologic  applications. 

North  Carolina:  Robert  Dolan,  University 
of  Virginia,  Charlottesville;  Application  of 
remote  sensing  to  shoreline  form  analjrsis. 

North  Dakota:  David  S.  OUmer,  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fishing  and  WUdlife,  US.  Depl. 
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of  Interior.  Jamestown,  ND;  Improving 
methodology  for  inventory  and  classification 
of  wetlands. 

North  Dakota:  John  W.  Rouse,  Texas  A&M 
University,  College  Station.  TX;  Regional 
monitoring  of  the  vernal  advancement  and 
retrogradatlon  of  national  vegetation  in  the 
Great  Plains  corridor. 

Ohio:  David  C.  Sweet,  Ohio  Department  of 
Economic  &  Community  Development,  Co- 
lumbus; Development  of  a  multldlsclpllnary 
ERTS  user  program  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Oklahoma:  Bruce  J.  Blanchard.  U.S.  Dept. 
(.r  Agriculture,  Chickasha,  OK;  Spectral 
measurement  of  watershed  runoff  coefficients 
in  tlie  southern  Great  Plains. 

Oklahoma :  Richard  F.  Nalepka,  ERIM, 
Ann  Arbor.  MI;  Proposal  to  make  wheat  pro- 
duction forecasts  using  ERTS  and  aircraft 
remote  sensing  data. 

Oklahoma:  John  W.  Rouse.  Texas  A&M 
University,  College  Station.  TX;  Regional 
munltorlng  of  the  vernal  advancement  and 
retrogradatlon  of  national  vegetation  In  the 
Great  Plains  corridor. 

Oregon :  O.  Russell  Bentiey,  Bureau  of 
Management.  Denver:  Feasibility  of  monitor- 
ing growth  of  ephemeral  and  perennial  range 
forage  plans  and  effects  of  grEizlng  manage- 
ment. 

Pennsylvania:  Daniel  J.  Deely,  Earth  Satel- 
lite Corporation,  Washington.  D.C:  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Pennsylvania  surface  min- 
ing conservation  and  reclamation  act 
through  ERTS-B  support. 

Rhode  Island:  Saul  Cooper.  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Waltham,  MA;  The  use 
of  ERTS  and  Data  Collection  System  imagery 
in  reservoir  management  operations. 

South  Dakota:  John  W.  Rouse.  Texas  A&M 
University,  College  Station,  TX;  Regional 
monitoring  of  the  vernal  advancement  and 
retrogradatlon  of  national  vegetation  in  the 
Great  Plains  corridor. 

South  Dakota:  Fred  A.  Schmer,  South 
Dakota  State  University.  Brookings,  SD;  In- 
vestigation of  remote  sensing  techniques  as 
inputs  to  operational  models. 

Texas:  Bob  Armstrong.  General  Land  Of- 
fice. State  of  Texas,  Austin;  Development 
and  application  of  operational  techniques 
to  ln\*entory  and  monitor  resources  and 
uses  in  Texas  coastal  zone. 

Texas:  Bruce  J.  Blanchard.  US.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture.  Chickasha.  OK;  Spectral  meas- 
urement of  watershed  runoff  coefficients  In 
the  southern  Great  Plains. 

Texas:  John  W.  Rouse.  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity, College  station.  TX;  Regional  moni- 
toring of  the  vernal  advancement  and  retro- 
gradatlon of  national  vegetation  In  the 
Great  Plains  corridor. 

Texas:  Craig  L.  Wiegand.  U.S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture.  We-slaoo.  TX;  Soil,  water,  and 
vegetation  conditions  in  south  Texas. 

Utah;  Kenneth  L.  Cook,  University  of 
Utah,  Salt  Lake  City;  Remote  sensing  in 
mineral  exploration   from  ERTS  Imagery. 

Utah:  Lawrence  C.  Rowan.  U.S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  Denver;  Detection  and  mapping 
of  mineralized  areas  and  llthologlc  varia- 
tions using  computer  enhanced  multlspec- 
tral scanner  images. 

Vermont:  Saul  Cooper.  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Waltham.  MA;  The  use  of 
ERTS  and  Data  Collection  System  imagery 
In  reservoir  managemeni  and  operation. 

Virginia:  Robert  Dolan.  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, CharlottesvlUe;  Application  of  remote 
sensing   to  shoreline  form  analysis. 

West  Virginia:  Ira  S.  Latimer,  Dept.  of 
Natural  Resources,  State  of  West  Virginia 
Charleston:  Contribution  of  ERTS-B  to  na- 
tural resource  protection  and  recreational 
development  in  West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin :  Robert  H.  Rogers.  Bendix 
Aerospace  Systems  Division.  Ann  Arbor,  Ml; 
AppIicaUon  of  ERTS  to  surveillance  and 
control  of  lake  eutropblcatlon  m  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin. 
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Wyoming:  Terrence  J.  Donovan,  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Denver;  Study  of  alteration 
aureoles  In  surface  rocks  overlying. 

Wyoming:  Paula  V.  Krebs,  University  of 
Colorado.  Boulder:  Multiple  resource  eval- 
uation of  Region  2  U.S.  Forest  Service  lands 
utilizing  ERTS  multlspectral  scanner  data. 

Domestic  ERTS  Follow-on  Investigations 

Using  Foreign  Test  Sites   (Tentative) 

test     site,     principal     investigator.     and 

inveetication 

Nicaragua:  Donald  H.  Von  Steen,  U.S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.:  Area 
sampling  frame  construction  for  an  agricul- 
tural information  system  with  ERTS-B  data. 

South  America:  WUliam  D.  Carter.  U-S. 
Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.C.;  Eval- 
uation of  ERTS-B  images  applied  to  geo- 
logic structures  of  South  America. 

■Vemen :  David  P.  Davidson.  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  Washington,  'DC:  Preparation  of  a 
geologic  photo  map  and  hydrologic  study  of 
the  Yemen  Arab  Republic. 

England:  Froellch  Ralney.  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Detection  of 
crop  mark  contrast  for  archaeological 
surveys. 

Domestic  ERTS  Follow-on  Investigations 
Not   Dibectly   Related  to   Specific  Test 

Srrcs 

PRINCIPAL    INVESTIGATOR    AND    INVESTIGATION 

Robert  E.  CummJngs.  NASA  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center.  HuntsviUe.  AL;  Auto- 
matic change  detection  of  ERTS-B  data. 

Michael  Griggs.  Science  Applications,  Inc.. 
La  Jolla.  CA:  Determination  of  the  atmos- 
pheric aerosol   content  from  ERTS-B  data. 

Archie  M.  Kahan.  XJB.  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, Denver.  CO;  Use  of  the  ERTS-B  Data 
Collection  System  in  the  upper  Colorado 
River  basin   weather  modification  program. 

Hugh  B.  Loving.  US.  Geological  Survey. 
McLean.  Va;  Processing  of  ERTS  imagerj* 
for  dissemination  purposes. 

Earl  S.  Merrltt,  Earth  Satellite  Corpora- 
tion, Washington  D.C:  Study  of  mesoscale 
exchange  processes  utilizing  ERTS-B  air 
mass  cloud  imagery. 

Paul  E.  Scherr.  Environmental  Research 
&  Technology.  Inc..  Lesmgton.  MA;  Investi- 
gation to  use  ERTS-B  data  to  study  cumu- 
lus clouds  banding  and  other  mesoscale 
cloud  featiures. 

Joe  P.  Wilson.  National  Oceanic  &  Atmos- 
pheric Administration.  RockvUIe.  MD: 
ERTS-B  imagery  as  a  data  source  for  pro- 
ducing vegetation  overlay  information  on 
visual  aeronautical  charts. 

Foreign  ERTS  Follow-on  Investigations 

COUNTST  AND  PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR 

Australia 

N.  H.  Fisher,  Bureau  of  Mineral  Resources 
Canberra. 

Co-I's:  Leonard  G.  Turner.  Div.  of  Na- 
tional Mapping.  PB  067.  Canberra:  Raymond 
L.  Whitmore.  Dept.  of  Mining  &  Metallurgical 
Eng..  Univ.  of  Queensland.  St.  Lucia;  John 
S.  Gerney,  Engineering  &  Water  Supply  Ekept.. 
Adelaide  SA;  Hilary  Harrington.  Div.  of  Min- 
eral Physics.  CSIRO.  North  Ryde  NSW:  An- 
thoiiy  D.  Hooper.  Dept.  of  Northern  Terri- 
tory. Darwin  NT. 

Investigation 

Siurey  of  capeweed  distribution  In  Aus- 
tralia; Daly  Basin  development  monitoring; 
study  of  structures  in  granitic  bathyllths 
and  associated  fold  belts  in  relation  to  min- 
eral resources;  water  uttllzatlon-cvapo- 
transportation  and  soil  moisture  monitoring 
lu  the  south  eastern  region  of  South  Aus- 
tralia; assessment  of  beach  sand  mining  op- 
erations; mapping  Islands,  reefs,  and  shoals 
In  the  oceans  surrounding  Australia;  terrain 
analysis  In  western  Queensland  and  Aus- 
tralia. 
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Bolivia 
Carlos  E.  Brockman,  Servlclo  Oeologico  da 
Boliwa,  La  Paz. 

Investigation 
ERTS  data  Investigation  towards  mineral 
resources  de%'elopmcnt  and  land  use  survey. 
Botstcona 
William  L.  Dickson,  Dept.  of  Surveys  and 
Lands.  Gaborone. 

Inwstlgatlon 

Evaluation  of  E^TS-B  Imagery  as  an  aid 

to  the  development  of  Botswana's  resources. 

Brazil 

Fernando  de  Mendonca,  InsUtuto  de  Per- 

guisas  Espacials.  San  Jose  doe  Campos.  Co-X: 

L.  H.  A.  Azevedo.  Seusora  Ltda.  rua  Urbano 

Santos,  no.  20  Urea. 

Investigation 
Applications  of  satellite  imagery  for  natu- 
ral resources  survey  of  Brazilian  temtor>'; 
anal>-sis  of  Earth  Resources  and  factors  gov- 
ermng  environme:ital  quality  in  Septentrid- 
nal,  Brazil. 

Cen(o 
J.  A.  Snellgrove.  Central  Treaty  Oi^uUza- 
tion,  Ankara,  Turkey. 

Investigation 
Regional    investigations    of   tectonic    and 
Igneous    geology    in    Iran,    Pakistan,    and 
Turkey. 

FAO 
J.  A.  Howard,   United  Nations  Food   and 
Agriculture  Organization.  Rome. 
Investigation 
Application  of  ERTS  imagery  to  the  PAO/ 
UNESCO  soil  map  of  the  world:  monitoring 
of  high  forest  cover  in  Nigeria. 
Finland 
Helkkl  V.  Tuominen.  University  of   Hel- 
sinki, Helsinki. 

Investigation 
Investigation  of  ERTS-B  imagery  on  c<v- 
relatlocs  between  ore  deposits  and  major 
shield  structures  lu  Finland. 

France 
Femand   H.   Verger,   Ecole   Pratique   des 
Hautes  Eludes,  Paris. 

Investigation 
Multidisciplinary  studies   of   the   Prcncfa 
Atlantic  littoral  and  the  Massif  Armorlcaln. 
Gabon 
Serge  Oasslta.  Ministry   of  Mines,  Libre- 
ville. 

Investigation 
Mapping  and  developing  Gabon's  natural 
resources. 

Guinea 
Xbrahima  Soumah,  Bureau  of  &Une3  and 
Geology.  Conarky. 

Investigation 
Mineral   and  other  natural  resources  In- 
vestigations in  Guinea. 
/ro» 
Khosro  EhtehadJ.  Plan  and  Budget  Orga- 
nization. 

Investigation 
Utlllzauon  of  ERTS  data  for  resource  man- 
agement in  Iran. 

Itala 
Carlo    M.    Marino.    University    of    Milan. 
Milan. 

Investigation 
Geomorphlc  and  landform  survey  of  north- 
em  Appetininl. 

Lulgl  G.  NapoUtano,  University  of  Naples, 

Investigation 
Landslides  Investigation  In  southern  Italy. 
Bruno  Rattt,  Telesplazlo  SPik.,  Rome. 
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Investigation 
Term  Experiment— Techniques  fop  collect- 
ing and  processing  Earth  Resources  data. 
Japan 
Tftkakozu  Maruyosu,  University  of  Tokyo 
Tokyo. 

Investigation 
Investigation  of  environmental  change  pat- 
tern In  Japan. 

Kenjfa 
Joab  Omino.  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
Nairobi. 

Investigation 
The  development  of  methods  for  quantify- 
ing muitispectral  saiellite  images  for  u-se  In 
raugeland  habitat. 

Korea 
Jae  Hwa  Choi.  National  Con-^tructlon  Re- 
March  Institute.  Seoul. 

Investigation 
Land  use  survey  and  mapping  and  water 
resources  investigations  in  Korea. 
Lesotho 
A.    A.    Jackson.    Univerattv    of    Bot.swauo, 
Lesotho  and  SwazUand,  Roma, 
Investigation 
Natural   resources   research   and   develop- 
ment in  Lesotho  using  ERTS  imagery. 
Libya 
Muftah    M.    Unit,    Ministry    of    Plannlne 
Tripoli.  ^ 

Investigation 
Comparison    lietween    geophysical    pros- 
pecting and  satellite  remote  sensing  in  south 
Libya. 

Liptako-Gounna  Authority 
C.  Maithew  Samake,  Liptako-Oourma  Au- 
thority. Ouagadougou,  Upper  Volta. 
Investigation 
Earth  Resources  Inventory  and  assessment 
of  Upper  Volta  and  Niger. 
Malaysia 

S.  K.  Chung.  Geological  Survey  of  Malaysia 
Ipoh. 

Investigation 
Geological  and  hydrologlcal  mveatigations 
in  wesc  Malaysia. 

ilfali 
Bakary  Toure.  Director  General.  Geologie 
et  des  Mines  du  Mali.  BJ».  223,  Bamako,  Ma:i. 
Investigation 
Hydrologic  research  using  ERTS-B  data  for 
the  central  delta  of  the  Niger  River. 
Mekong 
WUIem  J   Van  der  Cord,  Mekong  Commit- 
tee. Bangkok.  Thailand. 

Investigation 
Agricultural    and    hydrological    investiga- 
tions for  water  resource  development  plan- 
ning in  the  lower  Mekong  Basin. 
.Vexfco 
Jorge  P.   Vaca,  Comlsion  de  Estudlos  del 
teritorio  Nactonal,  Mexico.  D.F. 
Investigation 
Comprehend- 1 ve   study    of   Leon-Qucreiaro 
area. 

JVtar  Zealand 
M.  C.  Probine.  Phvslcs  and  Energy  Lab 
DSIR,  Lower  Hutt. 

Co-Is:  M.  G.  Mcgreevy,  New  Zealand  For- 
est Service,  Private  Bag.  Rotorua:  I.  p.  Stir- 
ling. Dept.  Lands  and  Surreys.  Wellington- 
Richard  P.  Suggate.  New  Zealand  Geologi- 
cal Sun-ey.  Lower  Hutt. 

Investigation 
Seismotectonic.  structural,  volcancdogic 
and  geomorphlc  study  of  New  Zealand;  In- 
digenous forest  assessment  In  New  Zealand; 
mapping,  land  use,  and  environmental  stud- 
ies la  New  Zealand. 
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Koruiay 
Helge   A.   Odegaard.   NVE— Btatskraftver- 
kene.  Oslo. 

Investigation 
Hydrologlcal  investigations  in  Norway. 
Olav  Orheim.  Norsk  Polarlnstitutt,  Oslo 

Investigation 
Glaclological  and  marine  biological  studies 
at  perimeter  of  Dronnlng  Muad  Laud.  Ant- 
arctica. 

Torgne    E.    Vinjc.    Norsk    Polarlnstitutt, 
Oslo. 

Investigation 
Sea  ice  studies  in  the  Spitsbergen  Green- 
In  nd  area. 

Pakistan 
Chaudarl  Umar,  Pakistan  Water  and  Soib 
Investigation  Division.  LahtMre. 
Investigation 
Water    resources    Investigation    in    West 
Pakistan  with  help  of  ERTS  imagery— snow 
sun-eys. 

Peru 
Jose  C.  Pomalaya.  Instttuto  Oeofistco  del 
Peru.  Lima. 

Investigation 
Application  of  remote  sensing  techniques 
for  the  study  and  evaluation  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

South  Africa 
Vemil  Edwards,  Botanical  Research  Insti- 
tute. Pretoria. 

Investigation 
Monitor  fire  extent  and  occurrence  in  the 
d  liferent  veld  types  of  South  Africa  with  ref- 
erence to  ecology  and  range  management. 
Siceden 
Bengt-Owe  Jansson.  University  of  Stock- 
holm, Stockholm. 

Investigation 
Dynamics  and  energy  flows  In  the  Baltic 
ecosystems. 

Switzerland 
Harold     Haetner.    University     ol     Zurich, 
Zurich. 

Investigation 

National    resources    inventory    and     land 

evaluation  in  Switzerland. 

Thailand 

Sanga  Sabhasrl,  National  Resources  Board, 

Bangkok. 

Investigation 

Tbatlaud  national  program  of  the  Earth 

Resources   TechnoK^y  Satellite. 

Turkey 

Sadrettm    Alpan.   Mineral   Research    and 

Exploration  Institute   (MTAE).  Ankara. 

Co-I's:    Tuncer    Ipllkcl.    Etibank:    Nlhal 
Atuk.  Turkish  Stale  Water  Works;  Dr.  Altan 
Oumus,  Karadeniz  Technical  Cniv. 
Investigation 
National    project    for    the   evaluation    of 
ERTS  imagery  applications  to  various  Earth 
Resources  problems  of  Turkey. 
United  Kingdom 
Eric  C.  Barrett.  University  of  Bristol.  Bris- 
tol. 

Investigation 
Mesoscale  assessment  of  cloud  aud  ram- 
fall  over  southwest  England. 
Venezuela 
Alberto    Enrlquez.    Mlntsterio    de    Obras 
Publicas.  Caracas. 

Co-I:     Adolfo     C-     Romero.     Cartografia 
Naclonal.  Caracas. 

Investigation 
Application    of    ERTS    data    to    regional 
planning  and  environmental  assessment  In 
northern  Venezuela:   development  of  tech- 
niques  for  regional -ecological   studies  and 
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technology  for  thematic  mapping  of  a  large 
and  unknown  area. 

South  Vietnam 
Nguyen  Due  Cuong.  Ministry  of  Commerce 
and  Industry.  Saigon. 

Investigation 
Comparative  evaluation  of  ERTS  imagery 
for  resources  inventory  and  scleniiflc  research 
in  Vietnam. 

Zairi' 
Kiisongo  Ilunga  Sendwe.  Bureau  du  Presi- 
dent, Ktnsliasa. 

Investigation 
Participation  of  the  Office  of  the  President, 
Republic  of  Zaire,  in  the  ERTS  and  Skylab 
projects.  ' 


TESTING  DRUGS  ON  PRISONERS 

HON.  PARREnT  MITCHELL 

OF    UARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1974 
Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr 
Speaker,  since  I  announced  my  Intent  to 
introduce  a  biU  prohibiting  Federal  pris- 
ons from  making  their  inmates  avaUable 
for  biomedical  and  behavioral  experi- 
mentation and  discouraging  state  and 
local  institutions  from  doing  so.  I  have 
received  many  phone  calls,  asking  if  I 
am  not  guUty  of  -overkur'  by  not  ex- 
empting those  experiments  for  which 
prisoners  "freely  volunteer."  I  under- 
stand the  concern  of  my  colleagues  on 
this  point  and.  as  I  am  eager  for  them  to 
understand  what  I  feel  is  the  reality  of 
the  prison  situation  and  eagT  as  well  for 
their  cosponsorship  of  this  l).;i,  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing article  which  appeared  in  the  Tues- 
day, July  23,  1974  edition  of  the  Boston 
Globe.  The  author  is  Michael  Keiuiey. 
The  article  follows: 

Testinc  Drugs  on  PmsoKrBs 
The  protests  at  Norfolk  prison  colon.v  that 
Inmates  medical  needs  are  being  neglected 
are  an  ironic  commentary  on  the  long-rester- 
Ing  iMue  or  experimental  drug  research  in 
prisons. 

Norfolk  is  supposed  to  have  superior  medl- 
cal  faculties  and  stall  as  a  fringe  benefit  from 
the  heavy  program  of  drug  research  carried 
on  there  by  a  private  outfit.  Medical  and 
Technical  Heseorch  Asi^ociates  of  Needham 
The  research  Arm  has  prided  Itself  on 
"public  service  contributions"  to  Norfolk, 
v.hlch  include  such  things  as  supplying  all 
the  institution's  aspirin  needs,  providing  the 
services  of  two  doctors  independently  of  the 
research  porgra.m.  and  purchasing  soiiie  med- 
ical equipment. 

In  return  for  that— and  for  pavineiit  of 
840  to  sau  per  experiment  to  Inmates  uljo 
volunteer  as  research  subjects — the  firm 
operates  a  continual  testing  program  for  new 
products  and  formxUas  being  developed  by 
the  large  drug  companies. 
It  is  not  a  very  happy  situation. 
There  Is  a  growing  concern  that  a  pris- 
oner, simply  because  he  Is  a  prisoner,  cannot 
freely  volunteer  himself  for  such  things  as 
drug  experlmenutlon,  and  that  any  Idea  of 
"informed  consent"  within  the  surroundings 
of  prison  walls  is  at  best  a  contradiction  in 
terms. 

New  Correction  Department  guidelines  for 
drug  research  apparently  will  prevent  tast- 
ing of  "compounds  not  previously  subjected 
to  human  trial"  and  provide  for  an  Inde- 
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pendent  review  process;  but  a  move  to  also 
ban  the  testing  of  the  very  suspect  behavior- 
modification  drugs  has  been  sidetracked  in 
the  Massachusetts  Senate. 

The  legislation,  sponsored  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Black  Caucus,  passed  the  House  but 
was  tabled  in  the  Senate  earlier  this  month 
1?:'  Minority  Leader  John  P.  Parker  ( R- 
Tiiunton ) . 

"If  evidence  came  to  me  that  someone  was 
being  harmed."  Parker  said.  "Id  t>e  the  first 
person  to,  stop  the  testing."  The  research 
by  his  staff,  Parker  said.  Indicated  "no  one's 
been  harmed,  there's  never  been  a  lawsuit. 
iLs  Strictly  voluntary." 

But  State  Rep.  Mel  King  <D-South  End) 
said  he  asked  Parker  after  the  bill  was 
tabled:  "Would  you  lest  these  drugs  on  your- 
self or  let  your  family  be  the  guinea  pigs?" 
The  main  concern  of  the  bill's  supporters 
is  ending  once  and  for  all  the  technological 
fantasy  that  some  drug  or  another  can  be 
pulled  off  the  shelf  and  used  to  change  some- 
one's behavior;  the  "Clockwork  Orange"  ap- 
proach. 

"We  hoped  to  dry  up  access  to  behavior- 
modifying  drugs  by  cutting  off  the  testing 
of  new  ones."  King  said. 

♦Uhough  efforts  to  stop  the  testing  of  be- 
havior-modifying drugs  have  been  stalled— 
along  with  the  effort  to  put  into  the  General 
Statutes  the  departmental  ban  on  the  test- 
ing of  untried  drugs  on  prisoners — the  Legis- 
lature has  already  acted  decisively  on  a 
related  issue  by  Imposing  a  near-absolute 
ban  on  research  involving  human  fetuses. 

The  relationship  is  cr>-sta: -clear  to  legisla- 
tors like  state  Sen.  Chester  G.  Atkins  (D- 
Acton) — himself  the  sponsor  of  still-pending 
legislation  that  would  control  a  third  con- 
troversial area  of  medical  research,  psycho- 
surgery. 

"I  get  frightened."  Atkins  said,  "at  the  idea 
that  you  can  decide  that  one  life  is  valuable 
and  another  Is  not;  because  the  line  can 
swing  someday." 

The  indictment  of  the  Boston  City  Hospi- 
tal  researchers  In  connection  with  experi- 
ments on  human  fetuses  brought  that  issue 
Into  sharp  focus  for  the  Legislature.  Atkins 
suspects  that  European  experiments  with 
test-tube  babies  and  similar  tinkerings  with 
human  life  will  increase  the  pressuire  for 
political  curbs  on  behavior -modifying  drugs, 
psychosurgery  and  other  questionable  re- 
search. 

An  even  more  basic  Issue  Is  involved  in 
those  three  proposals  that  came  before  the 
Legislature  this  year;  The  protection  of  per- 
sons who  are  not  free  to  make  their  own 
decisions — prisoners,  a  woman  about  to  be 
aborted  and  persons  suffering  from  severe 
mental  disorders. 

The  immediate  issue  centers  on  prisoners 
who  are  open  to  exploitation  because  it  Is 
possible  for  them  to  make  about  as  much  for 
one  blood  sample  or  urine  specimen  as  It  is 
for  a  full  day's  work  in  one  of  the  conven- 
tional prison  industries. 

If  the  drug  firms  were  to  pay  you  or  me  on 
that  scale,  there  would  be  no  shortage  of  re- 
search subjecu  and  there  would  be  no  in- 
terest in  setting  up  little  laboratories  at  Nor- 
folk. StatevUIe  Prison  m  Illinois  where  they 
test  antimalarla  drugs.  Indiana  State  Re- 
formatory which  brought  you  Darvon.  and 
Jackson  Prison  In  Michigan  where  Upjohn 
and  Parke-Davis  do  their  tesUng. 


A  GOOD  RULING  ON  BUSING 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1974 

Mr.    HANRAHAN.   Mr.   Speaker,    the 
Supreme  Court  recently  decided  to  no 
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longer  bus  schoolchildren  to  achieve 
racial  integration  in  schools.  I  feel  this 
is  an  excellent  ruling  on  the  part  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  For  the  interest  of  my 
colleagues,  I  wish  to  insert  the  following 
article  from  the  Chicago  Tribime: 
A  Oooo  Ruling  on  Busimg 
The  Supreme  Court  has  finally  issued  a 
precedent-setting  ruling  on  tiie  controversial 
subject  of  court-ordered  busing  of  school 
pupils  for  piu-poses  of  desegregation.  By  a 
vote  of  5  to  4,  the  court  held  there  is  no 
necessity  tor  throwing  suburban  and  central 
city  attendance  areas  together.  In  the  at>- 
seiice  of  evidence  of  xmconstllutlonal  acta  to 
segregate.  The  case  liefore  the  court  con- 
cerned Detroit,  but  the  decision  will  affect 
many  other  cities. 

In  the  Detroit  case,  the  decisive  vote  was 
cast  by  Justice  Lewis  P.  Powell  Jr.,  who  last 
year  did  not  participate  in  a  similar  Rich- 
mond. Va..  case  because  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Richmond  school  board.  The  Rich- 
mond case  divided  the  court  4  to  4.  establish- 
ing no  precedent.  Now  at  last  the  country 
has  a  majority  decision  from  the  Supreme 
Court — the  one  from  which  four  Justices 
[Brennan.  Douglas.  Marahall.  and  White] 
dissented.  The  majority  opinion  was  written 
by  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger,  Joined 
by  Justices  Blackmtm.  Powell,  Stewart,  and 
Rehnqulst. 

The  majority  opinion  reaffirms  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  courts  "to  prescribe  appro- 
priate remedies"  where  "conflict  with  the 
14th  Amendment"  had  been  demonstrated. 
But  before  the  courts  order  "consolidating 
separate  units  ...  or  imposmg  a  cross-dis- 
trict remedy."  the  majority  stated,  "it  must 
be  shown  that  racially  discriminatory  acts 
.  .  .  have  been  a  substantial  cause  of  Inter- 
dlstrlct  segregation." 

TIius  the  Supreme  Court  sensibly  directs 
attention  to  the  too-often  blurred  distinc- 
tion between  de  Jure  segregation  [imposed 
by  "racially  discriminatory  acts"]  and  dc 
facto  segregation,  a  byproduct  of  residential 
patterns. 

American  states  and  school  districts.  In  the 
South  as  elsewhere,  now  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  unitary  school  systems,  free  from 
mandated  separation  of  pupils  on  a  racial 
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the  schools  to  look  as  tf  race  were  not  a  fac- 
tor In  contemporary  houflng  patterns. 

The  current  decision  ■  Is  no  retreat  from 
natlonsl  aspirations  for  on  indivisible  nation, 
with  lit>erty  and  Justice  for  all.  It  Is  rather 
a  sound  and  authoritative  recognition  that 
the  Constitution  docs  not  require  masBlve 
busing  of  school  pupils  thruout  metropolitan 
areas  and  that  the  quality  of  education  is 
bound  to  suffer  when  children  must  spend 
hours  being  transported  to  schools  far  from 
the  famlllnrity  of  their  own  neighborhoods. 
Most  Americans,  including  blacks  as  weU  as 
whites  and  liberals  as  weU  as  conservatives, 
wUl  agree  with  the  court  and  wui  be  glad 
that  the  court  agrees  with  them. 


H.R.  69— MORE  THAN  A  BUSING  P-TTT. 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF    KEW    JEHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1974 
Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  daj-s  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion has  been  focused  on  H.R.  69.  Un- 
fortunately most  of  this  attention  has 
been  focused  on  the  busing  provisions  of 
the  bill.  But  US..  69  is  more  than  a  bus- 
ing bill.  I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  section  of  the  bill  directing  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  In- 
cidence of  athletic  injuries  occurring 
during  interscholastic  competition. 

There  will  be  millions  of  youngsters 
participating  in  interscholastic  athletics 
this  year.  A  significant  number  of  these 
young  men  and  women  wUl  sustain  some 
form  of  injury.  Preliminary  studies 
based  on  spot  surveys  suggest  that  as 
many  as  40.000  knee  injuries  requiring 
surgery  are  sustained  by  scholastic  ath- 
letes each  year.  Other  preliminary 
studies  estimate  that  only  one-quarter 


basis.  But.  the  Supreme  Court  holds,  lower    of  these  40,000  would  have  needed  sur^ 
courts  erred  In  ordering  busing  of  pupils  In    gery  if  the  involved  schools  had  a  quaU- 
Detroit  »nd  53  outirtn.  ,.,.,«„.  ..„„„  ^_    flgj,  athletic  trainer  avaUable  to  admin- 
ister the  proper  specialized  care  that  any 
athlete  needs. 

It  seems  that  the  young  athlete  has 
too  often  been  the  victim  of  specialized 
neglect.  Too  many  youngsters  have  had 
untended  cuts  and  blisters  turn  Into  in 


Detroit  and  53  outlying  districts  "only  be- 
cause of  their  conclusion  that  total  desegre- 
gation of  Detroit  would  not  produce  the 
racial  balance  which  they  perceived  as  de- 
sirable." 
The  decision 


Is  sound   In    both   law  and 
common  sense.  The  reasons  lor  preventing 

deliberate  racial  segregation  m  schools  are  

valid  ones,  but  they  have  never  impUed  a    fections.  Too  many  young  athletes  have 


mandate  to  reqtare.  at  all  costs,  any  partlcu 
lar  racial  proportions  in  schools.  A  court- 
ordered  consolidation  such  as  that  planned 
for  Detroit  and  its  suburbs,  the  Supreme 
Court  sensibly  stated,  would  make  the  court 
■a  de  facto  'legislative  authority  to  resolve 


had  a  muscle  tear  treated  as  a  simple 
sprain  by  well  meaning  but  untrained 
studen*.  "trainers." 

The  American  Medical  Association  es- 
timates that  approximately  50  percent 


complex   problems   and   the   single   'school    °^  'he  1.2  million  young  men  who  play 

"■  '- high  school  football  will  sustain  some 

form  of  injury  this  year.  Many  of  these 
injuries  will  be  recurring  ones  because 
of  the  lack  of  proper  on-the-spot  and 
long-term  medical  care.  According  to  the 
athletic  trainer  at  Wake  Forest  Univer- 
sity, "most  of  the  injuries  you  get  in  col- 
Tho  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  protested    ''^^e  can  be  traced  directly  to  old  high 

the  decision  as  "a  giant  step  backwarts."    school  Injuries." 


superintendent'  for  the  entire  area,"  The 
Supreme  Court  correctly  said  that  "lew.  If 
any,  Judges"  are  qualified  to  perform  such 
functions,  and  that  for  the  courts  to  assume 
them  "would  deprive  the  people  of  control 
of  schools  thru  their  elected  representatives" 
in  the  absence  of  any  constitutional  viola- 
tions. 


the  decision  is  really  a  significant  step  for- 
ward towards  common  sense  and  consensus 
and  away  from  doctrinaire  extremism  and 
controversy.  Who  would  have  gained  had 
District  Judge  Stephen  Roth's  metropolitan 


Despite  these  staggering  injury  statis- 
tics, there  Is  a  striking  absence  of  certi- 
fied athletic  trainers  In  our  Nation's 
schools.  Of  the  nearly  15,000  high  schools 


^^^g^u^rpr^n'T'ii^^cTi^'lu^:^^^  '"  the  United  States  with  foo'tbaU  pro- 

for  Detroit  schools  to  buy  295  buses  to  im-  Bf^^is,  it  is  estimated  that  only  about 

plement  It]  been  upheld?  Ceruinly  not  the  100    have    full-time,    certified    athletic 

school  children  of  either  Detroit  or  its  sub-  trainers.    In     the    entire    Washington 

urbs.  It  Is  unfair  and  unrealistic  to  require  metropolitan  area  there  are  only  eight 
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athletic   trainers  and  six  of  them  arc 
employed  by  area  colleges. 

The  Texai  State  Legislature  has  rec- 
osnlzed  the  seriousness  of  scholastic 
athletic  injuries  in  that  State  and  in 
1971  enacted  legislation  requiring  ade- 
tiuate  medical  care  for  every  schoolbov 
nthlete.  The  result  is  that  ahnost  every 
Texas  high  school  has  or  Is  in  the  process 
of  acquiring  a  quallfled  athletic  trainer. 
The  few  statistics  I  have  presented 
thus  far  point  to  the  existence  of  a 
problem  of  some  magnitude.  The  prob- 
lem stems  in  great  measure  from  the 
lacl!  of  certified  athletic  trainers  and 
training  facilities  in  our  Nation's  schools. 
While  legislation  has  been  introduced  to 
require  each  scholastic  institution  with 
an  atWetic  program  to  employ  a  full- 
time  trainer,  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
are  sufScient  statistics  presentb'  avail- 
able for  this  committee  to  malie  a  wise 
decision.  The  data  indicates  the  pres- 
ence of  a  severe  problem,  but  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  could  not 
delineate  the  precise  scope  of  the  na- 
tional problem. 

Therefore.  Ianguag3  was  included  in 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  Amendments  directing  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  imdertake  a  year-long  study 
to  determine  the  precise  scope  of  the 
scholastic  athletic  injury  problem.  Hope- 
fully this  study  will  provide  the  basis 
with  which  we  can  evaluate  the  extent 
of  the  problem  and  fashion  an  appropri- 
ate solution. 
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close  the  loophole  by  changing  a  clause 
from  reading  "a  member  of  the  family 
and  household'  to  "a  memtier  of  the 
family  or  household."  Although  simple, 
this  Important  bill  would  amend  tlie 
Foreign  Gifts  and  Decorations  Act  of 
1966  and  eliminate  the  interpietation 
problem. 


July  30,  1973 


ROSEBUD  SIOUX  TRIBE  BEGINS 
COOPERATIVE  HEALTH  CARE 
SERVICE  PROJECT 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNFSOTA 

.'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.s 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1974 


LOOPHOLE  IN  GIFTS  LAW 

HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or    BHODE    ISLAND 

TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1974 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Spealjer.  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  Foreign  Gifts  and  Decora- 
tions Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-673) .  It 
was  my  understanding  that  imder  this 
act,  valuable  foreign  gifts  to  all  Govern- 
ment employees  and  their  families  are 
deemed  public  property.  Yet,  it  appears 
that  I  have  been  mistalten.  A  recent 
Washington  Post  article  has  reported 
that  the  two  daughters  of  the  Pi-esident 
of  the  United  States  are  not  covered  by 
the  law. 

The  reason  for  tills  most  peculiar  rev- 
elation is  due  to  a  State  Department 
interpretation  of  the  law.  The  Deputy 
of  Protocol  issued  a  memo  explaining  an 
ambiguous  and  vague  clause  in  the  law. 
which  led  to  this  final  interpretation. 
The  loophole  clause  is  caused  by  the 
word  "and "  instead  of  the  more  precise 
word  "or."  This  conjunction  excludes  an 
adult  son  or  daughter  living  in  his  or  her 
own  household  from  the  provisions  of 
the  act. 

I  aslc,  did  this  honoiable  tjody  of  legis- 
lators actually  intend  to  exclude  gifts 
such  as  the  diamond-and-sapphire  and 
the  diamond-and-ruby  pins  given  to  the 
President's  daughters  by  the  Saudi 
Arabian  prince?  I  do  not  believe  we  did. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  rectify 
this  error.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  clarify  our  original  Intent  and 


Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
trol Data  Corp,  and  the  Rosebud.  S. 
Dak.,  Sioux  Indian  tribe  have  agreed  to 
cooperate  in  a  program  designed  to  im- 
prove health  care  to  tribal  members  at 
the  .same  time  it  allows  the  company  to 
develop  new  techniques  for  using  com- 
puters to  improve  health  care  delivery. 
A  ceremony  launching  the  project  was 
held  last  Saturday.  This  cooperative  ef- 
fort Is  a  good  example  of  an  American 
corporation  exercising  good  citizenship 
and  I  offer  a  news  release  explaining  the 
project  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 
RosEBtTo  Sioux  TaiBE  Begins  Cooperativk 

HSALTB  Care  Service  Project 
Rosebud,  S.  Dak.,  July  22. — The  Rosebud 
SIOUX  Indian  tribe  announced  today  that  It 
has  launched  a  co-operative  project  with 
Control  Data  to  improve  health  care  for  the 
tribe's  8,600  members. 

Robert  p.  Bumette.  president  ot  the  tribe, 
said  the  Rosebud  Sioux  tribal  coimctl  has 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  Minneapolis- 
based  computer  ser\-lces  company,  to  sup- 
port the  Indian  Health  Service  In' extending 
health  care  to  remote  points  on  the  mUllou- 
acre  reservation. 

Bumette  said  laclc  of  trained  staff  and  re- 
sources had  often  re-strtcted  medical  treat- 
ment to  patients  able  to  transport  them- 
selves to  the  five-doctor.  41-bed  hosptul  tn 
Rosebud,  sometimes  from  distances  as  great 
as  120  miles. 

Control  DaU  has  been  Invited  by  the  tribe 
to  assist  the  tribe's  Health  and  Welfare 
Committee  and  the  Indian  Health  Service 
In  the  delivery  of  medical  care  to  the  Rose- 
bud people,  Bumette  said.  This  program  wiu 
involve  the  participation  of  the  community 
health  representatives  Ui  medical  surveU- 
lance  of  health  problems  and  plans  to  utilize 
mobUe  clinics  linked  to  computer  terminals. 
This  win  enable  hospital-based  physicians 
to  supervise  paramedical  personnel  at  re- 
mote clinic  locations. 

"We  are  pleased  to  have  tlie  broad  expertise 
of  a  modern  corporation  interested  in  the 
health  and  welfare  of  Native  American  citi- 
zens of  our  state  assist  us  in  overcoming 
some  of  our  health  care  diffictUtles,"  Burnette 
said.  "We  expect  to  be  able  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  a  numl>er  of  tribal  members 
and  eventually  develop  techniques  that  win 
be  useful  to  other  tribes  and  possibly  to  the 
general  public." 

The  Indian-operated  pilot  project  will  be 
directed  by  a  management  committee  con- 
sisting of  Bumette:  Sonny  Wain,  chairman 
of  the  Sioux  Tribe  Health  and  Welfare  Com- 
mittee: Dr.  Charles  Allen,  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Indian  Health  Service  Hospital:  Time 
Black  Bear,  director  of  student  services  at 
smte  Cleska  College  In  Rosebud:  and  Roger 
G.  Wheeler,  vice  president  of  corporate  per- 
sonnel services  at  Control  ]:>ata.  Dr.  Michael 
Jeokln,  MlnneapoUa,  will  be  project  director. 
A  licensed  South  Dakota  physician.  Dr.  Henry 


Kaldenbaugh.  has  been  named  project  man- 
ager. Thte  will  b«  the  first  time  a  physician 
has  been  employed  directly  by  an  Indian 
tribe. 

Wheeler  said  Control  Data's  participation 
will  be  funded  under  the  company's  Cor- 
porate Social  Concerns  program.  "The  Native 
American  Indian  project  not  only  meets  our 
social  goals,  but  also  may  be  useful  In  devel- 
oping new  computer-assisted  health  care 
techniques  for  use  In  other  states  and  na- 
tions," Wheeler  said.  Control  Data  has  plants 
in  Rapid  City  and  Aberdeen.  South  Dakota. 
that  manufacture  parts  and  subassemblies 
for  computer  systems  and  peripheral  devices. 

The  first  phase,  calling  for  the  training  of 
up  to  25  community  health  representatives 
to  conduct  patient  screening,  health  educa- 
tion. Immunization  programs  and  well-baby 
clinics,  la  expected  to  get  under  way  in  Au- 
gust, Burnette  said.  A  special  ceremony  will 
be  held  at  the  site  of  the  new  project  office  in 
Rosebud  at  11  a.m..  Saturday,  July  27. 


THOMAS  E.  JENKINS  LEA'VES  THE 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION 


HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

OF   GCORGIA 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1974 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Suiicommlttee  on  Science, 
Research,  and  Development,  with  over- 
sight responsibilities  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  has  been  informed 
of  the  retiiement  from  Federal  service, 
effective  June  28,  of  Thomas  E.  Jenkins, 
the  National  Science  Foundation's  As- 
sistant Director  for  Administration.  Mr. 
Jenltins  has  accepted  the  post  of  as- 
sistant vice  president  for  Academic 
Planning  and  Resources  Management  for 
the  University  of  California  system  and 
on  July  15  assumed  his  duties.  He  will  be 
based  in  Berkeley  in  the  ofRce  of  the 
president.  Mr.  Eldon  D.  Taylor,  former 
Deputy  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  has  been  named 
Acting  Assistant  Director  for  Adminis- 
trative Operations,  so  we  iiave  no  wor- 
ries about  NSF's  management  respon- 
sibilities remaining  in  good  hands. 

Tom  Jenkins  has  been  at  NSF  since 
November  1969  when  he  first  became 
Deputy  Assistance  Director  for  Adminis- 
tration, then  Acting  Assistant  Director 
for  Administration  in  December  1971, 
and  subsetiuently  Assistant  Director  for 
Administration  in  September  1972.  He 
came  to  NSF  from  NASA  where  he  had 
held  a  niunber  of  important  administra- 
tive posts  since  1958. 

For  more  than  25  years,  Mr.  Jenkins 
has  been  continuously  associated  with 
scientific  program  administration  of 
great  national  importance,  beginning 
with  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory 
where  he  served  as  a  program  budget 
officer,  followed  by  assignments  as  Dep- 
uty Comptroller  and  as  general  manager 
of  the  flrst  U.S.  Earth  satellite  project 
Project  Vanguard. 

In  mid-1958,  he  played  a  major  role 
for  the  Navy  in  the  research  and  prepa- 
ration of  testimony  on  the  missile  crisis 
and  the  Space  Act  of  1958.  Subsequently 
he  fulfilled  a  key  leadership  role  as  ad- 
ministrative officer  of  the  BeltsvUle 
Space  Center,  later  renamed  the  CSod- 
dard  Space  Plight  Center,  in  setting  up 
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its  organizallonal  structure  and  in  the 
initial  staffing  during  the  beginning 
stages  of  its  development.  Subsequently, 
he  progressed  through  a  series  of  in- 
creasingly responsible  executive  posi- 
tions in  NASA  headquarters,  including 
fjls  service  there  as  the  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  Apollo  program  during  the  his- 
toric lunar  first  landing  and  exploration 
mission. 

In  accepting  the  post  with  the  Univer- 
.sity  of  California  system.  Mr.  Jenkins 
IS  leturning  to  serve  his  alma  mater. 
In  1947  he  received  the  A.B.  in  public 
administration  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
foniia,  Berkeley,  and  later  did  graduate 
work  there. 

When  I  opened  the  NSF's  authoma- 
tion  hearings  this  year  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science.  Research,  and 
Development,  and  called  Mr.  Jenkins  as 
one  of  the  strong  team  of  witnesses  we 
would  hear,  I  said  that  to  carry  out  its 
mission  the  Foundation  needs  not  only 
topflight  scientists  and  educators  but  ef- 
fective managers  and  other  administra- 
tive professionals  who  can  initiate  its 
unique  programs,  manage  them,  and  keep 
them  responsive  to  our  changing  national 
requirements.  Mr.  Jenkins  understood 
the  importance  of  his  role  at  NSF.  As 
the  principal  adviser  and  counselor  to 
the  Director  of  the  Foundation  on  Ad- 
ministrative matters,  he  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  expanding  the  Foimda- 
tions  capacity  for  execution  of  its  new 
roles  and  missions,  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  the  strength  of  its  basic 
scientific  research  project  operations  in- 
volving more  than  2,000  of  the  Nation's 
universities  and  colleges.  Tom  Jenkins 
has  provided  much  valuable  assistance 
and  thoughtful  coimsel  to  the  committee 
and  its  stall  in  the  course  of  his  years  of 
service  with  NSF. 

I  think  his  alma  mater  Is  fortunate 
to  have  persuaded  Tom  Jenkins  to  re- 
turn in  an  administrative  post.  He  will 
bring  to  the  entire  university  system  in- 
valuable experience  gained  as  an  admin- 
istrator, at  the  same  time  strengthening 
its  Important  government-university  re- 
lationships. On  behalf  of  the  House 
Science  Subcommittee  I  extend  our  best 
wishes  to  Tom  Jenkins  and  his  family 
as  they  break  new  ground  in  California. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1974 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
personal  illness.  I  was  tmavoldabb'  ab- 
sent from  the  Hou.se  yesterday.  July  29. 

Had  I  been  present.  1  would  have  cast 
my  votes  as  follows: 

On  rollcall  No.  412.  approving  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  14592.  authorizing 
miUtary  procurement  appropriations,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 

On  rollcall  No.  413.  H.R.  15791,  Home 
Rule  Act  Amendments,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 

On  rollcall  No.  414,  H.R.  15643,  Dis- 
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trict  of  Colimibia  Public  Postsecondary         Amekdmeut  to  hji.  15582.  as  RcpoR-mi 

Education  Act,  I  would  have  voted  "aye."  Ofttred  bt  Ms.  abzvg 

On  rollcall  No.  415,  H.R.  15842.  to  pro-  Tage  2.  lUies  )0  to  II.  after  the  word 
vide  salary  increases  for  retired  teachers  "P'-'iod  ",  strike  out  all  through  the  word 
and  to  implement  real  property  taxes  "^avor"  and  inserr  in  iieu  thereof  the  foi- 
and  revenues  proposals,  I  would  have  '""■'"e^  either  House  passes  a  resolution 
voted  "no. '  ■"""■"  "»><=     statmt'  m  aub.suini-e  that  u,at  House  does 

t»^",''hi"^A''.'^°;^'?'J?f  'J."^'  ^  ^''-  ""^'^"'2.  ■>"«  »,  ."er  the  word  "report- 
tend  the  District  of  Columbia  Medical  strike  out  to  the  end  of  the  line  and  insert 
and  Manpower  Act  of  1970. 1  would  have    '•'■  lieu  thereof:    -to  each  Bouse  of  the  Con- 

voied  "aye."  gress". 

^—^^^^-^-^^  Page  2.  line  16,  after  tlie  word  "proposed", 
strike  out  the  word  "concurrent". 
AJIENDMENT  TO  NUCLEAR  EXPORT         Explanation:  mis  amendment  would  pro- 

BILL  BY  MS.  ABZUG  '""  """  either  House,  by  simple  resoluilon, 

could  reject  the  proposed  agreement  rather 

uniil     DCI  lac      1  Bitir'  """  requiring  a  concurrent  resolution  to  re- 

rnfn.    DtLLA   a.   AH^Ud  ject  the  agreement    In  elect.  It  would  re- 

OF  NEW  VORK  qulTC  the  acquiescence  Oi'  both  Houses  before 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ""    "t'^"-"^"'    '-°""'    "«<■■"«   '""tlve. 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1974  ^'^'^^~^~^ 

MS.  ABZUG.  Mr.  speaker,  at  the  ap-  "INSTANT  POLL"  RESULTS 

propnate  time.  I  will  offer  two  amend-  „-„     m,,,,  „    ....n.^... 

ments  to  H.R.  15582,  the  Joint  Atomic  "ON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

Energy  Committee's  bill  relating  to  in-  or  pennstlvania 

temational  nuclear  agreements.  in  the  house  op  representatives 

H.R.  15582  would  amend  the  Atomic  Tucsdav   Julv  IB    lovi 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  re-  ucsaay,  July  30,  1974 
quire  that  all  agreements  for  cooperation  Mr.  MXniTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
relating  to  nuclear  materials  or  nuclear  ven>'  near  future,  the  House  of  Repre- 
technology.  whether  for  peaceful  or  mill-  sentatives  will  be  considering  election  re- 
tary  purposes,  except  for  agreements  in-  fo"n  legislation.  This  subject  easily  rep- 
volving  nonmilitary  nuclear  reactors  of  resents  one  of  the  most  important  issues 
5   thermal   megawatts  or  less,  be  sub-  »'«  ^'iH  debate  this  year, 
mitted  to  the  Congress  for  iu  approval  We  have  read  and  heard  a  great  deal 
or  rejection.  Although  this  bill  would  re-  about  how  the  people  are  dissatisfied 
quire  that  nuclear  materials  for  peaceful  "'"^  ihe  poUtical  system  and  iminterest- 
uses   now   be  subject  to  congressional  *<!  '"  working  dihgently  to  improve  it.  In 
veto,  it  would  exempt  from  congressional  conjunction  with  this,  we  have  heard  the 
scrutiny  55  percent  of  all  our  nucelar  People  strongly  favor  all  the  proposals  in 
reactor  export  agreements — those  relat-  'he  campaign  reform  bill  we  will  be  con- 
ing to  reactors  of  5  thermal  megawatts  sidering,  as  a  major  overhaul  of  present 
or  les-s.  My  first  amendment  would  close  campaign  practices, 
this  Itmphole  by  providing  as  follows :  Becaitse  of  the  Importance  of  mean- 

amendment  TO  H.R.  15582.  AS  Reported  ingful.  realistic  election  reform,  I  want 

Offered  by  Ms.  Aazoc  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  results 

Page  1,  strike  out  lines  3  and  4,  and  Insert  °'  ®  special  "instant  poll "  I  conducted 

In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  last  week  in  my  congressional  district. 

That  section  123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  This  poll  sample  consists  of  a  group  ol 

ot  1964,  as  amended.  Is  revised  by  ciUzens  who  had  earUer  indicated  their 

suLUcS^'lbT-  Ind""  ^'"  '"'  *'""^°">°  ^  desire  to  participate  in  this  program, 

'"rrsmki'n^ 'or subsections  <c,  and  ,d,  ??„l^„''t^H"??"°°    ^^ows    their    vital 

and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the  following  <^.°"«"'  "^^  Ooverment  and  its  activi- 

new subsection  ici.  "^'  3""  I  Ijelieve  cotmters  that  gener- 

Page  1.  line  5,  strike  out  "d"  and  insert  *"*'  *'^'''  notion  of  lack  of  citizen  In- 

in  lieu  thereof  "(cl "  terest  and  concern. 

Page  I .  line  6.  through  page  2.  line  3.  strike  I  believe  the  results  of  the  poll  in  some 

Tll^^\,^^1t  ?,"""'„!  to  subsection  91c.,  cases  also  contradict  some  of  the  media's 

o?  «ctronst.-,°5V'foro  "iii-^iS'^ra^r «  fr/"^',^'  '^'"2  ""'^^"'^  "•»"'  """"^  -^ 

a  leactor  that  may  be  cap^We  of  ".^^?i„1  f""^,'^-'  Uiward  campaign  reform.  I  would 

more  than  five  thermal  megawatts  or  special  ""^  ^  "'*™  '"*  resulU  with  you. 

nuclear  material  for  use  In  connection  there-  QiifHion  1.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  placing 

with.".  limits    on    the    amounts   a   candidate   can 

« t>     lecort    *!.        ^    ,,    ,         .  spend  in  an  election? 

H.R.    15582,   though   it  broadens   the  JZ,or 

.scope  of  those  nuclear  agreements  which  oppose            ?.' 

must  be  submitted  to  the  Congress,  does    ko  o'piuion" ' ' J,' 

not  significantly  change  the  present  pro-  ,                               -                 

cediu-e  set  forth  in  section  123 Id)  of  the  *"  "^arly  impossible  to  obtain  a 
act.  It  still  requires  a  concurrent  resolu-  """^  ovei-whelming  mandate  than  that, 
tion  rejecting  the  agreement  within  60  "^^^  ''"'  currently  carries  a  $75,000  limit 
dass  after  its  submission  in  order  to  veto  '"  ^<^''  °'  "**  primary  and  general  elec- 
the  agreement.  Thus,  either  House  of  """^  '"''  Congress;  $75,000  or  5  cents 
Congress  ran  thwart  the  will  of  the  other.  '*■'  individual,  whichever  is  greater,  for 
My  second  amendment,  by  providing  that  Primarj-  and  general  election  campaigns 
an  agreement  for  cooperation  can  be  '"  'he  US  Senate:  and  $10  million  total 
vetoed  by  a  simple  resolution  of  either  for  all  the  Presidential  primaries  a  can- 
House  within  60  days,  requires  the  ac-  didat*  enters,  plus  $20  million  for  the 
quiescence  of  both  Houses  before  such  general  PresidenUal  campaign  Of 
an  agreement  can  become  effecUve.  This  course,  these  figures  could  change  before 
amendment  foUows:  Bnal  passage,   but   these  represent  the 
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kind  of  limits  the  people  ol  my  district  Spending  umus  should   u..   deslgntd   to  nf   thp   nooru-    i    mih™    ,.    ,     .      .,. 

obviously  want.  nuctusi.  with  the  cost  of  living  °L    ^,,"1,^"^      '""'°"   P«>Ple  in   the 

vufjdon  J.  Do  sou  favor  or  oppose  making  '""  prwent  system  hu  worked  for  neatlv  '^O"""  World  —the  30  or  so  poorest 

co:.rri!>uTion»  mbove  a  ccnuiu  level  Illegal'  2°o  y«ani— no  need  to  cliauge.  Countries  of  the  world:  The  conference 

Fiirr,.    .                                                  «B-  ""  'a'Payer  nioney  should  ever  be  ex-  recommends  at  least  $3  billion  In  extra 

Oppr.<.   -..     ' s'  P''-if>l 'o  be  used  lor  campaigns.  concessional  sales  of  food.  oil.  and  fei- 

No   npinion "    ,,'  K  '  t'"""^  limiting  campaign  cxpeudttiires.  tillzer.  or  the  postponement  or  cancella- 

.,„.„    ,.       ,         ,     ' •»"' wish  to  reserve  the  right  to  donate  to  tion  of  debt  repayment    This  should  be 

^^'^n^'^^:%^.T:\^,'ssu  "wrr.rrs-^si.fg-r-j.ng re^pect  s^u^rrtSfe^i'cToS^ 

;:e;i.l^fc''rzil'Stl'oL'^'s'[^i.V"S'c;^l'"5    rAte-r-'-"""-"— """— -     i'un"rmuuLt^arfSfa.ri''i?,:titutlo7i; 
c^^^Ut'ee    SrtbSSn.''«boo      and        ^*'l  ^"'-""   — "-   """  "«-  "--n.e     '^^^  «"«  W°rld  Bank  Intemationsl 

uon"rnl.[b'u^ifns^V'aT  "tr?"^"  ^^'^^^^^^^v^'^ '^-'^-  ^T^::i^,:^^.'^^.  ^'''  "'^  -- 

'■^ir  rL°'^.r;rro  ^os  ':•,.    ,  «J  ^pe^ker.  r  again  thank  these  m-     pr^^r^'elUTsKior?:  is^^lr 
pubhc  /...ancinii  or  eit.nuu  c»„lp»,g™o  dividual  for  their  help  and  compUment     mMed  that  in  the  ilen<ij^'97L?n   fh^ 

So   op.,.,an..:::::~-:  :::.-::: »  :    iKues.  l»cause  l    SL  Se^n  1  L"earie?D     ?       "  ^  ''.l",  °'  ^""■^  conces.sional  aid 

9..r.,.on   .   DO  vou  favor  or  'opVo^  .     '"ft    ^  "^-''-y  co^agues^  f^  thH?      "oa"  The'SsseTae^Xgrrp^xS 
rJ.ror'iife'c'u.rX'I^'n.r  -'■"■  "-     of'^rtot^hl^^.'""'^  "'"  '^^-^  "''"  "«"     J^„Vi"''    addltlonr",'eXei^:nT"l'?,1 

Oppose' " ii'.'  ^—^-^-^——  Not  only  from  the  Increased  cost  of  Imporu 

No  opinion " ~ Vt'  °'™  ''"'"  ""'  ""^'nK  aoi™  ot  the  de- 

-     ■*  '  COOPERATION    IN   THir    IVV-.T-.    »xir.  '""P""!   countries-   monetary   reserves   and 

Mr.   Speaker.   I   And    the   response   to  ^™<?J  J^I^t?^  the  expected  deterioration  In  their  terms  of 

these  two  questions  verv  interesting  We  tMtjiUi  CRISIS  imde  .ssociated  with  the  sio«ing  down  m 

have  heard  a  great  dealabout  the  clamor  '"'  *"'*""  ""  °'  ""=  "^^^'^P'"*  countries 

of  the  people  for  public  financing,  but  HON    nDNAin  M    CDAccd  ^^'  following  is  a  summaiy  of  the 

these  rasuits  cerwmly  produce  no  such  ••""•  i»un«i,iF  in.  rKAOLK  longer-range  action  plans  proposed  by 

evidence  in  Penasylvamas   12th   Con-  "  Minnesota  the  Kensselaerville  Conference  on  food 

rressional  District.  I  believe  the  13  per-  '^  ^"^  BOt;sE  or  representatives  and  energy. 

cent  "no  opinion"  response  to  question  Tuesday.  July  30    1974  '"^*'  ■'crioN  on  roop 

4,  coupled  with  many  comments  I  re-  >.,•   pbasitd    .»_   c..„  ,                  ,  The  V/or!d  Food  Conference  to  lie  held 

Sf^^.""  i^'J^"  """■"■  '"'"'^'"^  '"^  en«  on^^h^w^rld  C^'Lh  T'"-  *"  November  in  Romrrep^senls^m 

matching  funds  concept  has  not  been  CrisSs^Thl  Ll^  nf  iT,^^.       .™A^'  ""^'-    oPPO'tumt.v    that    should    not    be 

adequately  presented  to  the  public    As  '-"s's— Tne  Role  of  International  Or-  mis,sed    We  believe  the  fn!1nnin»  m.,^ 

.^^.^.''i-^-.rttrir.  ^i^^r^^ixt^  ^nc-i^i^HSSi 

1"^  ^n^'h°"',H"°",'5"""  '""  ''°"«"    Sa^'   ''"'""^"''™^"-  ^'«""-^'--  ""d    5.vstem  should  be^UiaugumteS  wUh    he 

Xw^u?dnkrt^1ne"nrn%rhersome  ^E™- -"7'-- '''-''"-  ^^^^-^^'^^^^^t^^ 
of  the  individual  comments  I  received  on  ff """  ^".^Tf";,^"''  ^":*>"'i  G^rd-  participating  in  the  fo^d  and  awSure 
the  pou  cards.  Our  card  left  only  a  smaU     "'X,  f  ^°'"'"^"'  ""Iversity  stated :  organl^tionJo  exc^nge  datTo^Se- 

^^e^T^S^J^lAtc^tloforlr'"^  opt/.?oTra.ter?ha"n3'^nfaJfr^°;  Second     a   system    of   national    food 

SS  fn^  i!!     1            .       °"  °"''^''' ™"-  "'"'«'  Nations  should  be  the  focal  point  ="«:'«  should  be  established,  operatuig 

SI,,   i  "^^<"y™f"'-  'or  a  new  system  of  International  coopera-  under  agreed  international  rules,  topro- 

vetj  mierestlngly.  the  comment  I  re-  t'on  and  bold  new  programs  to  deal  «ith  vide  security  against  famine  as  well  as 

celved  most  often— next  to  ones  on  pub-  ""  "°"-'<ls  '<»<"  and  energy  crises.  The  aim  fair  prices  for  producers  and  consumers" 

iLSf^'^h^^^rs^fo^rte^^'  ^^r  e'r;^,^^uc\?h^?w'rh?--ij."?h:s-  3,0?-^,^,  l^a^7  f  ^b^rn^-iif  H"' 
is-Z'sr^rSefor?;;^  t^v  --« ----'^-n»d\rS''orsi.rcrn  pi;a,rd^a?di>^t'?h^:^i,;^'rTeJ: 

fen|^^efecTirn^he'lfeTnsSv\r^^Si;  ^^T.^T^ro^Zl^^^^Z^'^lZl  -ntr^."'^  '""'"'""'°  "■  '^''^''"^ 
?i  1      .?''^^°'^f"'^  *"  H^T'sburg  con-     affluent  segment.  Fourth,  new  measures  should  be  taken 

SHSr-l^'^Sinf?  chSi.rrss's^r  ^f=s^=^'ss! 

.     ^',  litlcal  order  with  Its  nnnccAniaWo  In      tu' a' PI oductionin  the  developing  coim- 

The  opportunity  to  run  for  poUtlcal  offlce  The  Rensselaerville  Conference  called  ISould  ^dnnt  L  «ch„^„  ^1°.°^,  ^^'"i^JfS 

mtist  never  be  determined  bv  personal  wealth  for  emeraencv  action  in  ih.  n..i  fl^i.  ^"""d  adopt  an  acUon  plan  to  be  carried 

or  hy  the  favors  of  the  weaUhy  mnnths  t^!i.»^  .fT.i!  ,h  ^           "*"',.*!*  o"'  ^.v  FAO  in  collaboration  wltlt  other 

weauny.  months  to  deal  with  the  desperate  plight  parts  of  the  United  Nations -svstem  and 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


harnessing  the  resources  of  private  com-     COMMISSIONER   BENTTEZ    ON    THE 
jjanies,  foundaUons  and  research  centers.        FIGHT    AGAINST    JUVENILE    DE- 

NEW  ACTION   ON  ENERCT  LINQUENCY 

We  call  for  a  new  set  of  institutions 
centered  in  the  United  Nations  and 
working  in  collaboration  with  the  Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development.  OECD.  and  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries, 
OPEC,  as  well  as  other  institutions,  to 
undertake  the  following  tasks: 

First,  world-wide  monitoring  of  energy 
supply  and  demand,  including  both  col- 
lection and  assessment  of  data.  This 
should  be  done  by  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat  in  collaboration  with  the 
world  scientific  community  and  Industn', 

Siecond,  assisting  developing  countries 
to  adjust  to  the  new  energy  situation  by 
developing  their  own  energy  resources 
with  the  help  of  external  capital  and  in- 
ternationally supported  training  and  re- 
search, with  financial  contributions  from 
industrialized  countries  and  oil  export- 
ing coimtries. 

Third,  encouragement  of  research  and 
development  of  new  sources  of  energy 
and  ways  of  conserving  energy  in  the 
industrialized  countries,  with  the  help 
of  ventures  jointly  financed  by  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  and  the  oil  export- 
ing countries. 

Fourth,  providing  a  secretariat  and  a 
framework  for  regular  meetings  be- 
tween the  exporters  and  importers  of 
iwtroleum  and  other  basic  commodities 
with  a  view,  at  a  minimum,  to  advance 
notification  of  policy  changes  affecting 
the  Interests  of  different  countries  and, 
at  a  maximimi,  as  soon  as  the  time  is 
ripe,  to  negotiating  long-term  arrange- 
ments which  would  assure  adequate  sup- 
plies to  consumers,  satisfactory  prices  to 
consumers  and  producers,  and  the  di- 
versification of  the  economies  of  raw 
material  exporting  countries  to  assure 
them  of  a  sound  economic  future  after 
their  raw  materials  are  depleted. 

The  task  is  an  awesome  one.  For  hu- 
manitarian reasons,  there  is  a  convinc- 
ing argument  for  the  developed  countries 
to  move  now  to  help  put  the  poor  coun- 
tries back  on  their  feet.  But  even  aside 
from  that  laudable  motivation,  it  need 
not  lie  altruism  or  generosity  that  would 
prompt  us  to  make  concerted  efforts  to 
fend  off  unprecedented  economic  disaster 
in  the  developing  world.  It  would  be  a 
basic  matter  of  economic  survival  in  a 
world  which — for  better  or  worse — is 
made  up  of  interdependent  nations. 


THOUGHT  FROM  CONSTITUENT 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  2974 
Mr.  LANIX3REBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  my  favorite  constituents.  Mrs.  Vemie 
Falconer  sent  me  the  following  thought 
and  I  wish  to  share  it  with  you  and  my 
coUea«ues: 

Isn't  U  wonderful  that  we  win  start  our 
3r<l  Century  purer  than  pure,  whiter  than 
white  etc.,  etc..  because  one  man  wUl  have 
been  punished  for  all  the  &ln8  of  the  past 
198  years! 


OP  NEW  TORK. 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  public  per- 
sons too  often  respond  to  the  problems 
of  juvenile  delinquency  with  rhetoric,  re- 
actionary* emotional  tirades,  and  illogical 
solutions.  Needless  to  say.  the  problem 
will  not  be  ameliorated  until  we  deal 
with  it  rationally,  and  upon  the  basis  of 
intellectually  sound  and  compassionate 
logic. 

In  the  foreword  to  a  forthcoming  book 
on  the  subject,  the  Honorable  Jaime 
Benitez.  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico,  considered  the  subject 
of  juvenile  delinquency  with  reason  and 
decency.  I  now  submit  the  text  of  Mr. 
Benitez'  article  for  the  tlioughtful  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 
Commissioner  BENrrEZ  on  the  Fight  Against 
Juvenile  Dei.inqx»enct 

The  following  article  on  the  subject  oJ 
Juvenile  delinquency  in  Puerto  Elco  was  writ- 
ten by  Hon.  Jaime  Benitez.  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  in  the  United 
Slates  as  the  foreword  for  a  forthcoming 
book  by  Professor  Franco  Fnrracuti  who  is 
teaching  courses  in  criminology  at  the  t7nt- 
verslty  of  Rome.  Italy.  Professor  Perracutl 
taught  during  a  number  of  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico,  and  while  there  he 
conducted  a  study  sponsored  by  the  Center 
of  Social  Research.  College  of  the  Social 
Sciences. 

FOREWOao  BT  JAIME  BENTrSZ 

This  report  Is  concerned  with  the  Im- 
portant Issue  of  juvenile  delinquency  as  a 
new  cultural  phenomenon,  a  social  epidemia 
which  has  achieved  worldwide  proportions 
for  the  first  time  In  the  20th  century.  We  are 
dealing  here  with  a  movement  which  radiates 
from  the  highly -developed  societies  to  the 
rest  of  tJie  world,  and  one  concerning  which 
few  effective  social  strategies  and  defenses 
have  been  worked  out  or  implemented  any- 
where. Thus,  juvenile  delinquency  is  "asso- 
ciated with  migration,  urbanization,  and 
modernization  as  well  as  the  inadequacy  of 
traditional  social  Institutions  and  controls 
which  fail  to  operate  e/Tectively  in  the 
emerged  or  emerging  social  contexts  of  over- 
developed, developed  and  developing  nations. 
So  ubiquitous  Is  this  phenomenon  of  youth- 
ful involvement  in  crime  that  most  profes- 
sionals, to  say  nothing  of  laymen,  arc  un- 
aware of  the  urgency  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
as  a  social  problem.  Most  simply  take  it  for 
granted  that,  like  pollution,  congestion,  and 
the  deteriorating  quality  of  life,  delinquency 
is  a  pric« — a  sub.stantial  one  at  that— paid 
for  all  the  amenities  and  "progreiis'  of  the 
urban  industrial  milieu.  Whether  this  price 
is  too  high  or  not  Is  not  really  germane; 
with  the  exception  of  few  Utopians,  hardly 
anyone  Is  prepared  to  revert,  even  If  sucii 
were  ppssible.  to  e  simpler  life  style  and  the 
oppressive  external  controls  of  prelndustrial 
society." 

This  report  narrates  the  attempt  carried 
out  In  Puerto  Rico  to  study  the  different 
characteristics  of  delinquency  by  way  of  an 
exhaustive  and  meticulous  research  into  the 
living  conditions,  family  history,  social  eco- 
nomic, educational  circumstances,  physiolog- 
ical and  psychological  variables  of  a  hundred 
and  one  matched  pairs  of  delinquent  and 
non-delinquent  boys,  ages  U  to  17.  immersed 
in  the  slum  culture  of  metropolitan  San 
Juan.  The  group  was  obser\-ed  over  a  period 
of  five  years  (1965  to  1»69.  Inclusive  I.  The 
study  was  carried  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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Social  Science  Research  Center  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico  while  I  *-as  President 
of  the  university  system. 

The  report  Is  dedicated  lo  an  outatandlng 
and  charminff  couple  of  Harvard  professors 
and  researchers  on  Juvenile  delinquency, 
Sheldon  and  Eleanor  Olueck.  Their  classical 
study.  Unraveling  Juvenile  Dclinquetwi/,  In- 
spired and.  to  a  large  extent,  served  as  a 
poiiu  of  reference,  as  well  as  of  contrast  for 
the  present  study.  Much  of  the  report  deals 
with  technical  tssues  of  methodology  raised 
initially  in  connection  with  the  pioneering 
work  of  the  Gluecks.  The  goal  has  been  to 
perfect  a  design  which  might  help  in  clari- 
fying why  some  boys  go  wrong  while  others 
do  not.  even  though  they  have  similar  social 
and  personal  antecedents.  The  general  posi- 
tion which  this  particular  finding  seems  to 
\Aiidate  is  that  in  the  absence  of  race  or 
color  discrimination,  neither  race  nor  color 
are  significant  factors  on  the  road  to  de- 
linquency. 

Not  only  Is  Puerto  Rlcan  delinquency  data 
color  free;  it  is  equally  devoid  from  ""the  West 
Side  story  syndrome  with  youth  gangs  as  a 
way  of  life  and  gang  warfare  as  an  endemic 
problem.  If  there  is  one  thing  which  needs 
highngbtlng  in  this  investigation  It  Is  that 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  stum  boy  who  becomes 
delinquent  in  several  important  respects  from 
his  counterpart  in  Spanish  Harlem  of  ihe 
Bronx  or  Brooklyn,  and  also  very  dlflerent 
from  the  black  Juvenile  offenders  whose 
home  tongue  is  English  and  who  live  in  the 
slums  of  metropolis,  U.S.A." 

On  the  other  hand,  drug  addiction  turned 
out  to  be  very  relevant.  None  of  the  101  mem- 
bers of  the  control  group  use  drugs.  26  of 
the  101  delinquency  were  Involved  in  drug 
abuse,  aside  from  the  specific  act£  of  urim- 
Inal  delinquency  for  which  they  wera 
charged. 

Integration  within  the  family  or  within 
the  school  provides  the  basic  socializing  in- 
fluence which  safeguards  existing  structures 
and  norms.  Broken  families,  the  lack  of  a 
strong  father  image  and  dropouts  provide  the 
human  material  for  delinquency  children. 

Perhaps,  the  leading  practical  suggestion 
of  public  policy  arising  out  of  this  study 
pertains  to  the  role  of  the  school,  particu- 
larly in  sUun  situations.  In  this  connection, 
the  school  is  seen  as  the  last  clear  chance 
prior  to  delinquency  for  the  family-destitute, 
troublesome  Iwy.  According  to  the  authors, 
the  dominant  view  of  the  school  as  a 
pedagogical  Institution  must  be  revisited  and 
broadened  to  become  also  and  In  particular 
a  socializing  and  reorienting  force  In  the 
life  of  the  difficult  student.  Can  this  be 
done?  Should  it  be  tried? 

The  normal  dispoeltion  of  the  school  es- 
tablishment Is  to  eliminate  as  quickly  as 
possible  the  rotten  apple  which  spoils  or 
disrupts  the  classroom.  Prom  the  point  of 
view  of  society,  this  policy  Is  shortsighted 
and  counter-productive.  As  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution it  turns  out  to  be  Insensitive  act  of 
social  self-mutilation.  By  throwing  the  bad 
student  out.  the  school  worsens  his  destitu- 
tion and  speeds  htm  into  the  road  of  delin- 
quent behavior.  The  school  chooses  to  ignore 
the  danger  signals  and  washes  Its  hands  like 
a  20ih  century  Pontius  Pilate.  In  a  very 
realistic  sense,  it  becomes  morally  responsi- 
ble for  Ihe  subsequent  chain  of  events  as  an 
accessory  before  the  fact. 

School  approaches  and  relevancies  are  un- 
der scrutiny  now.  Leaders  and  planners  must 
ccneern  themselves  with  the  negative  implt- 
c^.tlnns  of  present  school  policies. 

The  Eiiidy  endeavors  to  establish  further- 
more that  dellnqtienry  is  much  more  preva- 
lent among  the  second  generation  shim 
dwellers  than  among  the  new  arrivals.  It 
argues  that  rural  origins  serve  a.^  o  force  of 
control  rather  than  of  dislocation.  Controls 
are  internalized.  Deep,  effective  patterns  of 
conduct  are  strengthened  by  simpler,  dearer- 
cut  values  prevailing  In  the  rural  atmoa- 
phere. 
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TlK**  Of  lis  who  hurc  committed  our5eIves 
to  B  policT  oC  economic  developmeut  must 
ponder  the  cotueqtiences.  good  and  bad.  of 
our  chosen  route.  We  must  assess  change  In 
the  llKbt  of  Its  positive  and  its  negative 
UnpllCBClon-^. 

As  a  public  admlnii>traior.  I  imn  that 
the  practical  Implications  of  the  study  we 
have  conducted  in  Puerto  Rico  wUl  be  used 
to  the  maximum  of  the  potentialities  by 
those  leaders  of  thought  and  of  government, 
til  iMerto  Rico  and  abroad,  whose  task  in- 
volves them  with  the  etlolopy  and  with  the 
etforis  at  control  and  reduction  of  JuvenUe 
dehnqiiency.  For  unless  we  are  willing  to 
accept  responsibility,  not  only  (or  the  good 
but  al'^o  for  the  evil  our  changes  bring  about, 
we  are  not  dealing  fairly  and  honestly  with 
the  present,  with  the  nuur**.  and  with  our- 
seives 


SISTER    MARY    CARITAS    AND    HEH 
WORK 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

tiF    MjWiSAfJlrSf  ris 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATUES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1974 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  lit- 
tle doubt  that  providing  adequate  health 
care  for  all  Americans  deserves  ven-  high 
priority  today.  Occasionally,  there  ap- 
pears an  extremely  dedicated  individual 
who  devotes  tremendous  amounts  of  en- 
ergy to  serving  the  health  needs  of  hLs 
community.  Such  a  i^erson  is  Sister  Marr 
Caritas  of  Holyoke.  Mass.,  a  member  of 
tlie  SUte  of  MassachusetU  Public  Health 
CounciL  It  is  n-lth  great  pride  that  I  In- 
sert In  the  Recoho  the  following  e.xcel- 
lent  article  by  Christopher  Brooks  of  Oie 
Springfield  Union  about  Si.vter  Marv  Ca- 
ritas and  her  work : 

IFrom  the  Sprlngneld  fMas>.>  fnloii 

July  IS  :b74| 
Oh  SisTEn— How  You  CMir  asd  Cabc 
(By  Chrlatopber  Brooks i 
Sister  Mary  Caritas  ot  Holyolte,  tlie  tireless 
superior  general  ot  the  Sls'.crs  of  Providence 
for  Massscliusetu  and  North  carolUiB,  was 
•quite  surprised  •  by  lier  appointment  to  the 
state's  PubUc  Health   Council  almost   four 
months  ago.  and  remains  so  today. 
Her  surprise  was  justmcd.  perhaps. 
As  a   former  admiulstrator  at  St.  Luite's 
Hospital  In  Plttsfleld  and  a  lobbyist  tor  im- 
praved   health   services,   sister   Caritas   bad 
•done  battle-  with  the  Public  Health  Coun- 
cil on  several  occasions  in  recent  years. 

"I  was  put  on  to  represent  hospital  and 
nursing  home  administrators."  Sister  Caritas 
explaus.  -Im  much  more  m  sympathy  with 
theU'  plight  and.  in  that  respect.  Im  alone 
ton  the  council t." 

While  the  powerlul  public  bealih  board 
has  numerous  regulatory  duties  rangtog 
rrom  envbTjmnental  pollution  control  to  de- 
termining how  much  fat  is  permitted  in 
liamburg.  a  key  responslbUlty  lies  m  con- 
IroUUig  the  number  of  hospital  and  nursing 
home  lieds  being  built  In  the  state. 

It  is  that  power  that  interests  sister  Ca- 
ritas most.  And  It  is  the  coimcifs  philosopby 
toward  bosplul  and  nursUig  home  develop- 
ment that  has  been  most  frustrating  for  her 
The  Public  Health  CouncUs  current  stand 
on  hospital  construction  projects,  says  sister 
Caritas.  is  that  there  are  already  too  many 
beds.  The  approach  has  been,  through  the 
councU-3  certtflcate  of  need  powers,  to  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  hospital  beds  across 
itie  state,  she  explains. 
•If  health  deUrery  is  radically  changed 
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then  maybe  we  will  he  overbedded."  she  con- 
cedes. 

'But  I  don't  iiftve  enough  vision  to  see  tills 
radical  change  taking  place." 

She  casually  points  out  thai  Massuchu- 
setts  has  no  comprehensive  health  delivery 
plan.  Until  .such  a  master  plan  is  developed, 
declsion-makUig  on  delivery  .services  must  be 
bu&ed  on  existing  conditions,  she  maintains 

The  councils  philosophv  thiit  manv  people 
In  nursing  homps  would  be  better  off  at  home 
with  special  services  is  also  questionable 
Sister  Caritas  says. 

Good  nursing  home  operators  are  »>eiug  de- 
nied imjustly  the  right  to  expund  ihelr  la- 
canies.  Stster  Carluis  claims;  iihe  advocates 
a  more  stringent  licensing  system  that  would 
give  the  Public  Her^lth  Council  power  to  phase 
out  poor  nursing  homes  and  encourage  ftir- 
ther  e.X|Ansion  by  gond  nursing  homes. 

The  concept  that  elderlv  people  are  better 
on  remaining  in  their  homes  rather  than  liv- 
ing in  nursing  homes  has  not  been  JustiJled 
financially  or  socially.  »(ivs  ihe  outspokcfi 
Sister. 

The  policy,  however,  lias  been  adhered  to 
^  Ithout  flexibility,  she  complains.  Some  hos- 
pitals that  have  soti?ht  to  replace  existing 
nonconforming  beds  with  an  equal  number 
of  new  beds  have  been  turned  down  arbt- 
irarUy  by  (he  council.  Sister  Caritas  maHi- 
taln5. 

lNfl.EXUJI.E    ST.\MD 

Wliat  ?jii>ter  Caritas  sees  as  inflexibility 
has  caused  substantial  hardship  in  individ- 
ual cases  where  hospitals  are  justified  in  new 
construction,  she  argues. 

On  sevenU  occasions  Sister  Caritas  has  been 
the  only  council  member  to  \ote  In  favor 
of  haspltals'  building  proposals. 

Currently,  there  are  almost  five  hospital 
beds  for  every  1000  people  in  Mas-sachusetts 
The  Department  of  Public  Health  goal  Is  to 
reduce  that  ratio  to  3.5  beds  per  lOOO  popu- 
lation by  1980,  she  says. 

E>espite  the  policy  of  bed  reduction.  Sister 
Caritas  says  she  Is  not  convinced  hospiuiU 
in  Western  Ma-ssachusetts  provide  too  inauv 
beds. 

Ancillary  ser\ices  required  by  senior  citi- 
zens remaining  in  their  own  homes  often 
cost  more  than  nursing  home  care,  slie 
charges. 

As  Superior  Geneial  lor  tne  Sisters  of  Prov- 
idence, she  is  responsible  for  the  well  being  ol 
her  330  reUow  sisters.  She  also  oversees  the 
order's  direction  of  liospU.ils.  nursing  homes 
and  orphanages. 
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.several  years.  Hartz  was  anchorman  for 
the  evening  news  at  NBC-TV. 

With  the  tragic  and  untimely  death 
of  another  great  Oklahoman,  Frank  Mc- 
Gee.  NBC  started  the  search  for  new 
talent  for  tlie  influential  job  as  "Today's" 
anchorman.  Hartz  was  discovered  again 

But.  for  years.  Jim  Hartz  has  been 
in  the  hearts,  minds,  and  reflects  the 
pride  which  grows  in  all  Olclahomans" 
lieait.s.  Mr.  Siieaker.  1  join  in  saluting 
NBC  in  its  fine  selection  and  salute  Jim 
Kartz  for  liis  achievements  at  an  early 
ape  and  v.'.sh  him  well  during  the  vears 
ahead. 


SOME  300.000  VIRGINIANS,  AS  MEM- 
BERS OP  THE  CONSERVATION 
COUNCIL,  SUPPORT  LEGISLATION 
TO  S.WE  THE  NEW  RIVER 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  HARTZ.  SON  OF 
0?CL.\HOMA 


HON.  CLEM  ROGERS  McSPADDEN 

or    OKLAHOMA 

EM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  AT  IVES 

Tuesday.  July  30,  1974 
Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  son 
of  Oklahoma.  Jim  Hartz.  today  assumed 
the  Important  and  influential  slot  as 
anchorman  on  NBC'.'!  "Today"  show.  It 
is  a  credit  to  Jim's  talent  and  his  Olcla- 
homa  heritage. 

Most  eastern  Oklahomans  remember 
Jim  Hartz  for  Ills  talent  a-s  a  newsman 
at  KRMG  in  Tulsa,  then  KOTV  in  Tulsa 
A  roving  NBC  talent  scout  discovered 
Jim  during  an  evening  broadcast  In 
Tulsa— something  that  Oklahomans  had 
done  much  earlier. 

From  Tulsa.  Jim  and  his  wonderful 
family  moved  to  New  York  where  the 
name  Hartz  became  a  synonym  to  cred- 
ibility and  character  in  the  new-s.  For 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NOBTJI    C.inULl.NA 
IN   lllE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30,  1974 
Mr  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
liearings  by  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  on  legislation 
which  would  provide  that  a  section  of  the 
New  River  in  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia be  studied  for  possible  inclusion  in 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rlvere 
System.  Mr.  Carl  J.  Holcomb  of  the  Con- 
servation Council  of  Virginia  spoke  for 
300,000  residents  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
in  expressing  their  desire  to  liave  the 
ancient  and  scenic  New  River. 

Both  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  are 
fortunate  in  sharing  this  lovely  river,  and 
coimiless  Virginians  have  joined  with  us 
to  presei-ve  its  beauty.  I  find  Mr.  Hol- 
comb's  remarks  to  be  most  eloquent  and 
verj-  pertinent,  and  I  am  pioud  to  sliare 
them  with  my  colleagues: 

STATE.MENT   OK   CaHL  J.  HOLCOMB.    VtfC   PHESt- 
DENT  OF  THE  CONSEaV.\TTON  COfNCIt  OK  ViR- 

ciNL\  IN  p.ivoa  OF  H.R.  11120 

My  name  Is  Carl  J.  Holcoiub  aud  I  live  lu 
Blaclc-sburg.  Virginia.  I  am  here  today  repre- 
senting the  Conservation  Council  of  Vir- 
ginia. Inc.  as  Its  vice-president.  The  Council 
Is  composed  of  46  organlzaTions  In  the  Com- 
monwealth concerned  with  the  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources  and  the  protection 
of  our  environment.  The  combined  member- 
ship of  the  Itidlvlduals  in  the  Couucll  or- 
ganizations Ls  approximately  300.000  vii- 
feiulan$.  I  am  here  todav  to  .seek  your  support 
in  favor  of  HH.  11120. 

Tlie  N(.w  River  Is  one  of  the  great  rivers 
.->f  tl'c  N'orth  American  continent,  not  In  size, 
but  in  Us  unique  features  and  In  Its  accom- 
ptibhment'..  Imagine.  If  you  will,  the  geologic 
forces  and  the  eons  of  time  required  for  It  to 
carve  Its  way  across  the  Appalachtan  Moun- 
tains chain.  Its  waters,  which  one  mlghi 
suspect  should  have  flowed  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  empty  Into  the  Oulr  of  Mexico  bv 
way  ot  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  svs- 
tems.  My  home  ^its  almost  on  the  divide  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  close  to  the  New  River  Itself  and  thus  I 
am  keenly  aware  of  its  many  facets. 

In  curving  its  way  across  the  mounlahis. 
the  River  has  cre.ited  gorges  and  canvons  hi 
number,  magnitude,  and  sheer  beauty  un- 
like any  other  rivers  In  the  east.  In  contrast 
to  the  ruggedness  of  the  places  where  It 
flows  through  the  gorges.  It  has  created  are 
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the  scenes  of  quiet  rural  beauty  along  the 
way. 

Combined  with  this  beauty  ts  the  fact  that 
It  remains  one  of  the  least  polluted  and 
contaminated  streams  of  Its  size  in  the  east- 
em  United  States.  This  is  because  few  com- 
munities of  any  size  are  so  located  that  they 
dump  raw  or  partially  treated  sewage  Into 
>c. 

With  tliis  combination  of  ruggedness,  quiet 
beauty  and  purity  of  Its  water,  It  has  be- 
come a  great  recreational  river.  People  stop 
along  the  vistas  to  see  its  boiling  waters  as 
It  flows  through  the  gorges.  Canoeists  use 
iia  white  waters  for  their  runs,  as  well  as 
canoes  and  t>oats  which  glide  along  its  quiet 
waters.  Swimmers  and  fishermen  can  engage 
la  their  sport  without  fear  of  contractmg 
disease.  There  is  even  some  wild  fowl  hunt- 
ing on  Its  waters. 

In  short,  the  New  is  Just  the  kind  ot  a 
river  for  which  the  Congress  provided  pro- 
tection In  1968  In  the  provisions  of  PL  90- 
542.  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  You  are 
now  considering  whether  this  great  River 
should  be  studied  to  determine  If  It  should 
be  given  a  place  of  honor  among  the  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  of  America  already  pro- 
tected by  the  Act. 

I  can  only  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  you 
have  an  opportunity  In  reporting  out  HB. 
11120  to  give  the  House  an  opportunity  to 
vote,  we  hope  favorably  on  the  BUI.  With  the 
passage  of  S.  2439  by  the  Senate,  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  full  scale  study  to 
determine  what  so  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple already  know,  that  it  would  be  an  out- 
standing gem  In  the  System. 

If  I  have  seemed  to  be  overenthuslastic  and 
emotional  In  my  description,  may  I  say  that 
I  have  been  truly  inspired  by  Its  sheer  beau- 
ty, but  even  much  more  so  by  many  usually 
inarticulate  people  who  deeply  love  the 
River,  who  have  sought  their  recreation  and 
their  contentment  from  It  and  who  In  their 
effort  to  put  words  to  their  feelings,  have 
gushed  forth  with  a  flow  of  speech  that  can 
only  be  described  as  mspired.  I  wish  I  could 
adequately  describe  their  feelings  to  you. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  ask,  for  our  Council 
and  for  the  thousands  of  people  who  love 
and  use  the  River  in  lis  natural  state,  that 
you  give  your  approval  to  HB.  11120. 
Thank  you. 
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ator  Caesar  Trunzo  of  Suffolk  County 
has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  New  York 
Legislature  to  control  firearms  use. 

As  a  sponsor  of  gun  control  legislation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  com- 
mend WPIX  for  Impressing  its  viewers 
with  the  importance  of  firearms  regula- 
tion. I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  In  congratulating  WPIX  for  winning 
the  New  York  State  Broadcasters  Asso- 
ciation's award  for  outstanding  edito- 
rials. I  am  sure  that  WPIX's  excellent 
editorials  will  continue  to  contribute  to 
the  public  life  of  New  York  City  for  many 
years  to  come. 


SOVIETS    CAPITALIZE    ON    WEST'S 
WEAKNESSES 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 


OF    n.LINOIS 


WPIX-TV    RECEIVES    AWARD    FOR 
OUTSTANDING  EDITORIALS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30.  1974 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  announce  to  Uie  House 
that  WPtX-  TV  has  received  the  award 
of  the  New  York  State  Broadcasters  As- 
sociation for  eycellence  in  television  edi- 
torializing. This  is  the  fourth  time  in 
5  years  that  V/FIX  has  won  the  New 
York  State  Broadcasters  Association 
"OuUtandtng  Editorial"  award.  Each 
time,  WPIX-TV  has  been  recognized  for 
editorials  on  topics  of  significant  public 
interest.  In  1971.  WPIX  received  the 
Broadcasters  Association's  award  for  a 
series  of  editorials  urging  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Puerto  Rican  to  the  New  York 
State  Parole  Board;  in  1973.  WPIX  re- 
ceived tl-e  award  for  five  editorials  con- 
cerning drug  problems  in  New  York 
State.  This  year,  WPIX-TV  was  recog- 
nized for  a  series  of  editorials  on  the 
important  subject  of  gxm  control.  As  a 
result  of  the  WPIX  editorials.  SUte  Sen- 
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Tuesday,  July  30,  1974 
Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  by  Victor  Zorza  carries  an  impor- 
tant warning  to  the  nations  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Community  of  Soviet  intentions  in 
Europe. 

The  SoWet  strategy  can  best  be  coun- 
tered by  increased  unity  among  the  na- 
tions of  NATO. 

So  that  all  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  read  this  telling  and  perceptive  col- 
umn, I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point: 

MONITOBINC    THE    CRISIS    OF    THE    WEST 

(By  Victor  Zorza) 

The  Kremlin  is  teUlng  the  world's  Com- 
munists thRt  the  "deepening  crisis  of  capi- 
talism*' is  presenting  them  with  "un- 
precedented opportunities."  Moscow  Is  re- 
minding them  of  "the  further  u-eiikenlng 
of  the  positions  of  imperialism,  and  its  grow- 
ing political  and  economic  Instability."  It 
lists  all  the  symptoms— Inflation,  financial 
crises,  the  energy  crisis,  unemployment. 
'•contradictions"  between  the  United  Slates. 
Europe  and  Japan. 

This  remmder,  taken  from  a  Pravda  edi- 
torial, may  be  taken  to  reflect  fairly  ac- 
curately what  the  Kremlin  ts  saying  to  the 
leaders  of  other  Communist  parties.  The 
Pravda  article  was'dcstgned  to  urge  the  hold- 
ing of  a  world  Communist  conference,  which 
is  resisted  by  several  Important  parties.  They 
fear  that  the  Kremlin  might  use  the  confer- 
ence to  reassert  Its  own  leadership  of  the 
world  Communist  movement,  and  to  limit 
their  Independence. 

To  overcome  their  resistance,  the  Kr«m- 
lin  has  lately  taken  to  stressing  the  Increas- 
ing revolutionary  potential  In  today's  world. 
The  Communists.  It  ai^ues.  could  exploit 
this  for  their  own  ends  only  If  they  meet  In 
conference  to  produce  an  agreed  analysis  of 
the  situation,  and  to  devise  a  plan  for  joint 
action. 

Much  of  the  argument  between  the  Krem- 
lin and  the  other  parties  Is  conducted  In 
secret,  but  every  now  and  again  it  comes  to 
the  surface  In  the  party  press,  as  It  did  in 
the  Spanish  Communist  paper.  Nuestra  Ban- 
dera. Moscow's  Insistence  that  Communist 
policies  should  be  collectively  drafted  and 
coordinated,  the  Spaniards  argued,  and  that 
there  should  be  organizational  "unity"  be- 
tween them,  represented  a  return  to  the  idea 
of  an  international  Communist  "center." 
:  The  Kremlin  rejects  the  accusation,  but 
at  the  same  time  sends  its  top  ofllclal  m 
charge  of  relations  with  foreign  Communist 
parties.  Boris  Ponomarev,  to  Parle  and  to 
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Rome  to  argue  It  out  with  other  party  lead- 
ers. What  be  told  them,  as  is  evident  from  an 
article  he  published  recently,  waa  that  a  new 
conference  waa  necessary  to  determine,  by 
"coUective"  effort,  'the  line  for  united  Com- 
munist action  under  the  new  conditions." 

All  the  various  crises  afflicting  the  Western 
world,  Ponomarev  argues,  are  now.  for  the 
first  time,  "so  closely  Intertwined  In  a  single 
package,  and  spurring  each  other  on  so  force- 
fully" as  to  produce  an  altogether  new  situa- 
tion. It  Is  no  longer  simply  a  "deepening"  but 
"a  definite  qualitative  shift  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  general  crisis  of  capitalism." 
Tills  is  an  allusion  to  the  Marxist  formula 
which  says  that,  at  a  certain  point,  growth  " 
In  quantity  leads  to  a  change  in  quality 
which  in  turn  creates  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  a  "revolutionary  leap." 

The  quantitative  changes  are  carefully 
monitored  by  Moscow,  much  as  a  dymg  pa- 
tient's temperature.  The  party  Journal.  Kom- 
munist,  reports  that  In  the  last  five  years  225 
million  people  took  part  In  strikes  in  the  dc- 
vel(^}ed  capitalist  countries,  compared  with 
164  million  lu  the  preceding  five  years.  Four 
million  took  part  In  the  1972  French  general 
strike.  34  mUlton  m  Italy's  1973  general 
strikes,  6  mutton  In  this  year's  strike  In 
Japan.  Wage  demands,  it  explains,  are  one 
of  the  most  important  sources  of  "the  revolu- 
tionary potential  of  the  working  class." 

Pravda  finda  evidence  of  "growing  pos- 
sibilities" In  the  recent  French  election 
which  gave  the  left  almost  half  the  popular 
vote.  In  the  Italian  referendum  on  divorce, 
and  In  the  "first  steps"  of  the  revolution  in 
Portugal.  PonomareVs  discussion  of  the 
crisis  of  capitalism  leads  him  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  It  was  "tlie  workers'  movement  In 
Britain  which  brought  down  the  conservative 
government."  Greece  without  the  colonels 
and  Spain  without  Franco,  are  only  the  most 
immediate  candidates  tor  further  upheavals. 
'ITiere  are  many  others. 

But,  except  perhaps  for  the  Marxist  vocab- 
ulary, the  Soviet  descriptions  of  the  "crisis 
of  capliaJlsro"  differ  little  from  the  analyses 
of  the  Impact  of  Inflation  produced  by  con- 
servative figures  in  the  West.  While  some  So- 
viet leaders  appear  to  welcome  Uie  oppor- 
tunity for  gain  with  which  the  Instability  of 
the  West  may  present  them,  others  are  not 
so  fitire.  "We  are  well  aware,"  says  Oeorgl 
Arbatov.  head  of  the  Soviet  Institute  of  U-S. 
Studies,  "that  the  crisis  of  bourgeois  society 
may  have  various  political  results."  that  the 
crisis  of  the  loaos  produced  Roosevelt  and 
the  New  Deal  In  the  United  States,  and  Hit- 
ler. Paclsm.  and  war  In  Germany. 

Pravda  notes  that  the  "revolutlonarv  up- 
surge "  is  paralleled  by  the  reawakening  of 
the  "forces  of  reaction"  not  only  in  Chile, 
but  In  many  other  countries.  Communist 
parties.  It  says,  are  faced  once  again  "with 
the  task  of  barring  the  road  to  the  turbid 
wave  of  Fascism."  Moscow  urges  them  to 
agree  to  a  world  Communist  conference,  or  a 
European  conference  In  the  first  Instance,  to 
coordinate  their  plans  for  both  offensive  and 
defensive  actions.  But  the  acceptance  ~  of 
coordination  Implies  the  surrender  of  at  least 
some  degree  of  their  independence — and 
some  Communists  suspect  that  Moscow  Is 
more  interested  In  this  than  m  the  promise 
of  revolution  or  the  threat  of  Fascism. 


A     STATEMENT     ON     GLASS     CON- 
TAINERS 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1974 
Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
clude a  position  paper  from  the  Owens- 
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Illinois    Co.   entitled    'A   Statement    of     sit  ion  one  of  our  packoging  prodiit-t^.  tl.c     No.-retiinmtjle  tlaw  S4  700 

Gluaa     Containers — The     Environment    B'"***  container  for  soft  drinks  ond  beer,  tn     Atvmitiium  '"H                     eo'soo 

and  Other  Life  Quality  Considerations."    *«"»«  of  *^he  environment  or  ioclal  concerns        ,.^  _        ' 

in  ihe  Rscosd  at  thLs  noint   T  p^inwlallr     "bout—  The  preceding  comparison  shows  how  glass 

m  me  KTCOKD  ac  inis  pome.  I  especially        ^  energv  stacks  up  m  a  i2-ounce  soft  drink  conipari- 

r.r^n^H,,!  In"ii°?,  ""^  ""^  colleagues  to         3,  ,J^^  conservation  «>".  As  larger  bottles  are  u.M.d  (16  c^^"!. 

liie  conclusion  of  Uie  paper:                              c.  solid  waste  or  64  oz(.  gia*«  ii«s  less  and  lew  energ>-  per 

I;t  lookUig  at  the  various  ■quaUfy  of  Ufo"          D.  Utter  mlUion  gallons  of  soft  driiik.  This  re^MlC'^ 

t  msidcrallons    dlscii&sed    In    this   paper,    it         E.  product  safety  and  heaUh  primarily    from    the    reduced    number    of 

v^>.iid  appear  Impossible  to  put  together  a         P.   nlr  and  water  pdUitton  closures  required  and  less  kIoss  ueit^lu  ptr 

-<'.  (it  leglslatlre  or  regulators*  controls  to        G.  economic  and  labor  ounce  of  cr.pacliy  lor  a  given  volume  01  be^- 

-u^  proper  bclance  ot  a!l  cf  ihe*-e  Impor-         H.  changing  life  styles  erace  packed. 

1.1.U  fft::tors,  The  Interrclalioiiship  of  all  C  Although    not    its    primary    purpose     thin  "^  suullar  compnrl-.oii  for  12  oz    beer  con- 

the?  fuctors  in  our  economy  is  90  complex  paper  wiu  also  briefly  treat  the  role  of  park-  *'^">''r»  Indicate  an  even  more  favorable  en- 
and  in  such  a  constant  state  of  change  ugiiig  in  our  society,  only  because  the  cla-vs  """^JV  consumpttoti  profile  for  the  variou.sgia..iS 
•Uftt   attempts   to   control    them   artificially     rontainer  is.  nnd  has  been,  a  niajor  fuoior  in     ^'^"■»'"«t^  systenm  due  largely  10  lower  gXiu,^ 

by  regulation  can  oniy  result  tn  vcrere  dis-     th:u   tnch»«;ry  for  generaiiouti.  welKlii. 

locations   to   the   economy.  Another  c.irrently  popuiar  approrich  in  ai- 

Our  free  enterprise  ecot'.nmy.  if  allowed  fechtcs  tempting  to  ai%al>ze  the  energv  situation  has 
to  function  as  de^isued,  \riii  make  the  Energy  :>reu  to  ni.^icr'  varloiM  comparisons  ol  prod- 
proper  Bdjustnientfi  to  kpfp  the  system  In  ^-''''''Piiil? .  high  priority  ia  being  placed  on  '"^t*  t^rve  different  human  needs,  such  com- 
Ualance.  Attempting  to  cnnirol  these  di-  ••"'n:y  considerations,  and  rii^hilv  so.  How-  parlstus  arc  extremely  misleading  from  the 
verse  factors  through  edict,  legislation,  or  '^'•"■.  H'e  «»ergy  packaging  relationship  H  "  C|ualiiv  ut  lire'  or  life  Mvle  viewpoint.  For 
e.xecutlve  fiat  cannot  help  but  further  ag-  ^"l^'  o>>c  of  thousands  of  counter-balances  sample,  the  average  American  famllv  pur- 
gravaie  existing  and  potential  Imbalances.  «l»'ch  must  be  addressed  in  the  energy  area,  flui'^e-:  about  3,000.000  BTUs  In  the  form 
resulting  In  increasingly  severe  dislocations.  One  cuiTcnt  approach  to  the  energy  "situa-  "^^  S^^'*'*^  tJoiilw  each  year.  At  average  current 
It  Is  lmpos."5ible  to  conceive  of  creaUng  a  eel  ^'^n  focnpcn  on  the  product  rcultlng  from  f"*'*  rates,  the  cost  of  this  energy  is  $3.10, 
of  govetnmenral  controls  that  are  capable  '^'i*  manufacturing  process.  The  question  of  '''^*^ -<^*  c^ompares  uith  other  family  c::pen- 
of  givhi3  proper  balance  to  all  of  the  per-  proper  energy  management  must  be  exi-u-  ■■i'  •i'"^  f-r  euergv  consuming  items  tis  fol- 
tlnent    'quality  of   life"   factors.                          \t\vA  with  extreme  caution  I'iw-: 

tuffennj   a   dearth   of  such   thinking.   I     clucere  or  aervlros  because  of  tl«  llems  b^ing      Elertrlr  Blanket  (ISO  ICWH',-?^   IS 

am  glad  that  this  company  has  taken    manuiatiured.  or  aerviccs  being  offered.  This     Coiree  Mr.i:er  ( lOO  KWH  vr  )      aaa 

the  leadership   In   this   matter.   I  urge     ">™ives  value  judgments  on  the  part  of  gov-  PrviUB  Pan  (240  KWH  vr  i        ------    11° 

my  colleagues  to  coii.'ider  the  position    """"ut*!  aseneics  or  groups,  without  eval-     Hot  pin  le  (too  KWH  yr)      * ass 

paper  well  nation  of  consumer  preferences  nnd  other         „     ,  '"" 

TheDaDi>rr,iIImv<-                                          Important   considerations.   An  end-product  _ -^'"^l' "'"ipan^ous  «a  this  serve  very  mile 

A  t?:.>w^-!.           i-          ,.                      ,■         •""■«!•  ™u«P' would  regiment  our  economv  f '■!>»«■"""  o  AiIl  evaluation  of  prod- 

A   S»i£iiEi.r   ox   Guam   CuNrMMiis- TMt     by  logically  and  legally  reqiuruu:  eovern-  '""  '"'"'  "'"'*l  cousider  much  more  ihuu 

S'^^SIItTvk"'"    '"""'    ^"-    *'*'•"''     '"'nt^  evaluation  of  U.e'en?i?gVJeqnlS;"eu"«  ^""S^- "'-^l- 

'■"'"""'*                                                  "'  the  \  aat  number  ot  products  and  servlce.s  ntkouBci  coNsmvAricN 

tOTtooicTioN                               prodiiccd  by  American  Industry.  It  Is  ques-  Our  Nation  Is  being  plagued  with  shortacw 

Although  Owens-minola  has  been  dealing     tio.wblo  that  our  coimtry  could  endure  this  of  critics!   matters.  Po>kH   fuels  and  feed 

Kith  the  environmental  Impacts  or  Its  man-     pr^cetUire.  even  if  it  were  administratively  nocks,  chemicals,  ferrous  nnd  non-ferrous 

ufacturlng  plants  and  products  for  a  long     i-osslble.  Who  has  the  wlbtlom  necessary  to  metals  are  cunently  m  short  supply  These 

time,  our  corporate  policy  on  pollution  was     «cigh  the  ultimate  value  to  our  souety  o(  shortages  compound  our  Nation's  balance  of 

first  formally  published  in  1966.  This  policy     '"'  many  goods  and  services  demanded  b<-  payments  nroblems.  They  also  put  us    m 

gave  pollution  control  the  same  Importance      'he  consuming  public?                                      "  some  cases.' at  the  mercy  of  torelcn  Interests 

in  our  business  operations  as  manufaccur-         Tliere  is  no  question  that  nur  norld  has  a  and  power  groups. 

lag  effislencles.  safety,  materials  and  labor     ""-"''^  supply  of  fossu  fuels.  Many  studies  Currently,  the  glass  Industrv  is  sufrcrlni 

costs,  and  other  factors  affecting  the  profit-     ''"'^  ''«"  performed  to  measure  *hat  share  from  a  temporary  shortage  of  soda  ash  used 

able  growth  ot  otu-  Company.                                   "'  this  reservoir  is  being  consumtd  bv  pack-  iu  the  glassmaklng  process.  Most  ot  this  dir- 

Thla  policy  and   prist   and  present  appU-      "ging-  Although  results  of  these  studies  vary,  nculty  has  be?n  created  by  soda  ash  produc- 

catlona  of  It.  has  won  for  our  Company  a     "■"  sen"»l  conclusion  Is  that  If  a  complete  tlon  problems,  rather  than  capacity  prob- 

number  of  national  awards— from  both  the     'ranfltion  lo  a  'returnable'  packaging  sys-  'ems.  This  shortage  situation  will  correct  ii- 

prlvate  and  pubUe  sectors.                                  '""  '"'  beer,  soft  drinks  and  milk  were  pos-  self  in  the  months  to  come. 

tJntorttmately.  despite  our  sincere  efforts     *""'■  >""  assuming  extremely  high  return  Substantial  soda  ash  expansions  are  bejns 

to  oope  with  our  internal  and  external  en-     "le...  the  resiUtlng  savings  in  energy  con-  constiucted,    or   have   been    annoimced    for 

vlromnental  problems,  we  have  seen  uiUque     snmplkm  have  been  estimated  at  less  than  WyomUig  and  Searles  Lake  California.  It  1ms 

external   considerations   come   to    the   fore-     -""*  of  one  per  cent.  Later  In  this  paper.  Ijcen  estimated  that  Trona  ore  deposits  In  the 

front  in  recent  years.  Basically,  these  have     "'^  "Hi  «lfil  wi'h  the  negative  impacts  on  State  of  Wyoming  alone  are  sufficient  to  meet 

been  attempte  to  legislate  bans,  restrictive     ""■=  quality  of  life  that  would  accompany  the  current  level  of  total  soda  ash  demands 

regulauons.  or  other  controls  on  the  pro-     ^"^1*  ^  change.  for  approximately  3,000  years, 

ducts   which   we   manufactiue— speclflcally         ^l"i  ^ixex  caveats  m  mind,  how  does  the  Tlie  dominant  raw  material  tor  "la*?  how- 

In  the  packaging  areas  ot  our  business.            Bi^^a  container  compare  to  other  packages  on  ever.  Is  sand.  Sand  Is  one  of  the  worlds  most 

As  we  have  attempted  to  analyze  and  re-  '"*  consumption  of  BTU's?  A  well-known  abundant  resources.  The  glassmaklng  prace.«s 
act  to  the  external  pressures  Impacting  on  consulting  Bnn,  employed  by  Owens-nilnols  converu  sand  to  ghiss.  The  simple  (trlndlnu 
our  packaging  btislnesa,  we  have  concluded  ""•''  conducted  an  exhaustive  study  which  ex-  »'  vraale  glass  converts  It  back  to  a  sand-Uke 
that  they  are  not  considerations  that  can  amlned  energy  consumption  beginning  wltli  resource  and.  In  turn,  to  glass  again  The 
be  dealt  with  independently.  Each  has  the  nUntng  of  raw  materials  and  extending  glass  does  not  deteriorate  or  degrade  at  all 
"qtullty  of  life"  social  and  economic  con-  through  the  manufacturing.  fUUng.  dlstrl-  ui  the  process.  We  will  never  have  to  fear 
alderatloaa  which  represent  highly  com-  "utlon.  consumption,  and  final  disposal  ol  ihat  the  raw  materials  for  this  Industry  will 
plex.  Interrelated,  often  mutually  exclusive.  '"^  various  beer  and  soft  drink  packaging  •»  controlled  from  a  supply  or  price  stand- 
sets  of  objecuves  with  cons'jintly  changing  systems.  As  an  example,  the  soft  drink  com-  ?•>'"»  ^V  some  foreign-based  pressure  irrouo 
priorities.   Conversely    we   have   discovered     parlson  m  the  study  shows  the  toUowtag  solid  w«te 

satVsfy''°a.?"  ■qu'^S^v'^'o?  iffr'i'ri'tenr'ol^         "■"""^  ""^"^  «"  »««"'  "—  *^  '"  "-  -'^^  O"«tlon.  glass  contalirers 

logical  hypotheals  u  Uiat  legislation  which             *  mUllon  gallons  of  beverages  produced  r^PrMent  a  small  part  ot  the  solid  waste 

effectively  removes  or  otherwise   regulates     '"''  <">n»umed  (Including  bodies,  tops,  and  Probl'^'"-    Treatment    of    municipal    solid 

products  In  the  marketplace  in  response  to     =>'««'lated   packaging!.  waste — garbage — u    dwarfed    by    the    much 

one  objective    <eg.  air  pollution  l    may  ac-     ^V'"^                                                Enegry  Use  '"^'  problem  of  mining  and   agricultural 

tually  be  a  detriment  to  another  "quality  of                                                           (".W  BTVs)  soUd  wastes. 

life"     concern     (e.g.     energyi.     Automotive     Returnable  gloss  (15  tlips)                       17  OOO  ,    *u<>f«s»">g  the  municipal  solid  waste  prob- 

emlssion  controls  and  their  penalizing  ef-     Steel-3-plece  .                            45'l00  alone,  numerous  studies  Indicate  that 

feet  on  gasoline  mileage  would  be  but  one    Plastl-Shleld  tk                            45'iinn  *"  6'°'^  ™P«Mnts  appro.xlmateIy  9  per  cent 

example  of  this  rclatlonstup.                              Plastic-coated  glaia.  "" It  mm  °"'  gnrbage.  About  two-thirds,  or  6  per 

In  re'tponse  to -quality  ot  life"  consldera-     Steel -a-nlece             li'inn  L""'  "'  *""  "^^  percentag*  consists  of 

tlon^  we  wiu  attempt,  in  thla  paper,  to  po-     All  plastic      " S'SJ  el"™  containem.  and  only  about  2  per  cent 

-f  .              1-  p.  ,  H.  po      Au  Plastic 54,500  ot  total  municipal  refuse  oonauts  of  non- 
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returnable  beer  and  soft  drink  bottles.  In 
perspective  then,  legislation  dealing  with 
nonreturnablc  bottles  addresses  only  a  mi- 
nute percentage  of  the  municipal  solid  wast« 
problem— which  In  itself  la  only  a  portion  of 
the  Nation's  total  solid  waste  considerations. 

Owens-nilnoLs  feels  that  the  only  logical 
solution  to  the  total  municipal  solid  waste 
problem  is  resource  recovery.  This  should 
entail  the  recovery  of  energy  from  waste,  as 
well  as  the  recovery  of  ferrous  and  non- 
ferrous  metals,  paper  fibers,  and  glass.  In 
locations  where  present  economics  and  mar- 
ket conditions  favor  sanitary  landfills,  glass 
presents  no  problems  because  It  Is  Inert, 
nonbiodegradable,  compacts,  and  cannot 
create  air  or  water  pollution  through  de- 
composition and  leaching. 

The  extensive  voluntary  recycling  efforts 
of  the  glass  Industry,  pioneered  by  O-I,  have 
given  us  several  positive  environmental  bene- 
fits. One  very  Important  aspect  of  recycling 
is  Its  Impact  on  the  use  of  soda  a£h.  In  re- 
cent months,  soda  ash  has  been  in  short  sup- 
ply. By  Increasing  the  use  of  waste  glass  cul- 
let  In  the  man  ufacturlng  process,  glass- 
makers  have  reduced  their  need  for  soda  ash, 
extending  available  supplies. 

Voluntary  recycling  programs  have  also 
provided  the  opportunity  to  discover  ways 
and  means  of  using  the  larger  quantities  of 
waste  glass  from  the  myriad  of  municipal  and 
regional  resource  recovery  facilities  which  are 
coming  on  stream  and  will  soon  proliferate 
across  our  Nation. 

The  glass  Industry  has  been  working  In 
concert  with  private  Industries  and  local 
government  on  the  development  of  munici- 
pal and  regional  resource  recovery  facilities 
In  such  locations  as  Franklin,  Ohio:  New 
Orleans;  Westchester,  New  Tork;  Lowell. 
Massachusetts;  Detroit;  Baltimore:  San 
Diego;  San  Francisco:  Toledo — and  with  the 
states  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Dela- 
ware, and  New  York. 

The  problem  of  Utter  Is  an  Inexcusable 
disgrace  to  our  Nation's  highways  and  pub- 
lic recreation  areas — both  urban  and  rural. 
Studies  indicate  that  glass  containers  rep- 
resent about  6  per  cent  of  highway  Utter. 
or  the  total,  about  one-half  consists  of  glass 
nonretumable  beer  and  soft  drink  containers, 
or  approximately  3  per  cent. 

The  person  who  throws  away  a  beer  or 
eofi  drink  container  In  our  opinion,  does 
not  make  his  decision  based  on  whether  or 
not  that  container  carries  a  refund  value. 
Rather,  his  choice  Is  often  based  on  the 
actions  of  other  members  of  the  group  of 
people  with  whom  he  may  be  at  the  time. 
If  their  normal  behavioral  pattern  includes 
the  act  of  littering,  be  Is  apt  to  decide  in 
favor  of  littering.  This  choice  Is  made. 
rather  than  storing  the  empty  package  In 
hla  car.  returning  home  with  It,  and  then 
subsequently  taking  it  to  a  retail  outlet  for 
redemption. 

Studies  have  shown  that  market  areas 
heavy  In  returnabtes  are  also  similarly  heavy 
in  returnable  package  share  of  the  highway 
litter  count. 

Much  research  has  been  done  lately  in 
regards  lo  the  sources  of  litter  and  the  psy- 
chology of  the  litter.  Research  shows  that 
litter  comes  from  seven  sources,  not  Just  the 
two^pedesirlans  and  motorists — on  which 
most  Utter-control  programs  have  concen- 
trated. 

Surveys  in  1971  and  1972  in  105  cities  in 
17  states  comprUing  about  half  the  Nation's 
population  (Including  nine  cities  In  New 
York  State)  showed  that,  combined,  these 
five  other  sources  account  for  a  larger  share 
of  total  Utter  than  pedestrians  and  motor- 
ists. These  five  sources  are : 

X.  Improper  refuse  putouts  at  CMnmerclal 
establishments  and  institutions,  lliese  con- 
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ditlous  were  prevalent  at  3o  per  cent  of  the 
Installations  observed— creating  Utter  that 
spread  as  far  as  six  blocks  from  the  points 
of  origin. 

2.  Improper  household  refuse  putouu. 
Found  at  52  per  cent  of  the  location*  sur- 
veyed and  responsible  for  litter  throughout 
entire  neighborhoods. 

3.  Lack  of  containment  at  loading  and  un- 
loading platforms.  Half  of  these  platforms 
at  shopping  centers,  factories,  warehouses 
and  other  locations  bad  Utter  scattering 
and  blowing  onto  adjacent  properties  and 
beyond. 

4.  Uncovered  trucks.  Dropoffs,  spinoffs  and 
flyoffs  from  trucks  were  responsible  for  be- 
tween 15  and  20  per  cent  of  the  Utter  ob- 
served along  roads  they  normally  travel. 

5.  Lack  of  containment  at  conEtruction 
projects.  This  situation,  creatintr  Utter  in  aU 
directions  from  the  sites,  was  lound  at  as 
many  as  seven  out  of  ten  projects  in  some 
cities. 

There  are  tested  Uchnlques  that  can  be 
applied  to  stem  the  flow  from  the  seven 
sources  in  communities.  They  Include  mod- 
ern Sanitation  Codes,  use  of  technology  that 
makes  it  easier  for  people  to  dispose  ot 
Utter  properly,  new  educational  devices,  and 
streamlined  enforcement  methods. 

PaOOUCT   SAFETY    AND    HEALTH 

Increased  attention  Is  being  focused  on 
consumer  health  and  safety  as  a  high  prior- 
ity life  quality  consideration.  The  attributes 
of  glass  make  It  extremely  useful  In  dealing 
with  these  issues. 

With  respect  to  con.suraer  health  objec- 
tives, the  glass  container  for  centuries  has 
been  the  perfect  package.  The  purity  and 
inertness  of  glass  have  long  been  recognized 
as  superior  packaging  characteristics.  These 
attributes  Insure  that  the  packer  can  deliver 
his  product  to  consumers  without  conuml- 
natlon,  adulteration  or  losses  in  flavor  or 
nutrition  due  to  the  package. 

Once  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  the 
glass  package  with  its  reliable  closure  sys- 
tems and  resealabllity  features,  sen-es  as  a 
convenient  and  safe  long-term  receptacle  for 
the  product  until  It  Is  finally  consumed. 

The  transparency  and  clarity  of  glass  en- 
ables the  consumer  to  visually  Inspect  the 
product  prior  to  selection  at  the  point  of 
sale  and  prior  to  its  ultimate  use  of  con- 
sumption. 

From  the  safety  viewpoint,  the  glass  con- 
tainer, as  well  as  many  other  consumer  prod- 
ucts, is  being  examined  by  the  Federal  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission.  Although 
glass  packaging  has  not  been  singled  out  by 
the  Product  Safety  Commission  for  regula- 
tion, the  f.ict  remains  that  gla.ss  can  break — 
a  fact  that  has  long  been  well  understood 
by  consumers.  The  Injury  rating  of  glass 
containers  in  the  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion's sur\'eillance  system  fNEISS)  Is  rela- 
tively low  and  about  equal  to  that  of  cans. 
Nevertheless,  Owcns-nilnois  and  the  gta&s 
container  industry  have  in  the  past  devoted. 
and  are  continuing  to  devote,  significant  ef- 
fort and  resources  to  determine  ways  to 
build  glass  containers  with  improved  per- 
formance characteristics.  These  product 
safety  improvements  will  continue  to  receive 
the  highest  priority  attention. 

Probably  the  greatest  •plus"  for  glass  con- 
tainers in  the  areas  of  consumer  health  and 
safety  rests  with  its  longevity  as  a  pack- 
aging medium. 

Transmission,  extraction,  and  ii.lgratlon 
problems  are  non-existent,  and  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  glass  is  truly  inert.  VIrtuallv 
all  of  the  uncertainties  and  unknowns  have 
been  eliminated.  Therefore,  while  additional 
Improvements  are  being  investigated  In  the 
area  of  glass  performance,  they  are  being  de- 
veloped under  conditions  of  extensive  experi- 
ence  rather    than    the   uncharted,   unpre- 
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dlctable  environment  cr  mere  exouc  mate- 
rials. 

AtR   AND    WATEX    POLXimon 

Owens-Illinois  has  cooperated  with  state 
and  federal  environmental  protection  agen- 
cies In  helping  these  bodies  establish  realis- 
tic and  meaningful  goals  for  glass  manufac- 
ttiring  operations,  in  order  to  achieve  opti- 
mum air  and  water  pollution  abatement  lev- 
els. Much  h^  already  been  accomplished  in 
the  development  and  implementation  of  new 
technology  to  achieve  these  goals.  A  great 
deal  of  human  effort,  as  well  as  capital  and 
operating  expenditures,  has  been  spent  to- 
ward these  environmental  objectives.  Much 
remains  to  be  done — in  terms  of  technology, 
manpower,  and  capital — to  meet  agreed-upon 
goals  and  compliance  programs.  A  healthy 
industry  made  these  achievements  possible. 
Needless  to  say.  it  will  take  a  healthy  Indus- 
try to  meet  the  challenges  in  the  future. 

ECONOUICS   AND    LA80E 

In  recent  years,  the  Nation  has  enjoyed  a 
standard  of  living  which  by  world  standards 
constitutes  affluence.  Such  has  not  always 
been  the  case.  Per  capita  output  in  goods  and 
services  in  1900  was  25  per  cent  of  what  it  is 
today;  in  1929  it  was  only  50  per  cent  of  to- 
day's per  capita  GNP.  The  concept  of  man- 
dated source  reduction — that  is.  the  artifi- 
cial limiting  of  production  and  jobs  by  fiat 
rather  tb&n  free  market  checks  and  balances 
— is  not  consistent  with  the  free  enterprise 
foundation  on  which  our  Nation  was  con- 
ceived and  through  which  It  has  grown  and 
prospered. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO  has 
gone  on  record  with  a  major  policy  .statement 
condemning  thlo  type  of  source  reduction  a-^ 
being  diametrically  opposed  to  interests  of 
the  labor  movement.  Source  reduction  would 
induce  high  unemployment  and  severe  eco- 
nomic and  human  dislocation. 

Labor  cannot  conceive  of  a  legislatU'c 
course  of  action  that  would  trade  off  well- 
paylng.  highly -Bkilled  jobs  for  .nenlal  non- 
union, minimum  wage,  litter  pick-up  Jobs  to 
accommodate  well-meaning  environmental- 
ists with  conflictlrg  sets  of  priorities  and 
objectives. 

CHANCING    LIFE  STTLES 

Totlay,  45.8  per  cent  of  American  women 
are  In  the  work  force,  Many  of  these  working 
women  fulfill  the  additional  roles  of  wives, 
mothers,  and  homemakers.  Convenience 
packaging  has  contributed  In  large  measure 
to  making  freedom  from  household  drudg- 
ery possible,  and  economically  attainable. 
Packaging  has  increased  the  amount  of  dis- 
cretionary leisure  lime  available  for  recrea- 
tional, social,  cultural,  educational  and  simi- 
lar pursvuts.  The  value  of  human  labor  and 
the  need  to  continue  to  upgrade  the  quality 
of  human  labor  are  real  social  concerns 
which  Impact  significantly  on  our  national 
standard  of  living. 

The  best  of  all  worlds,  we  believe,  is  the 
co-existence  of  returnable  and  nonretumable 
packaging  systems.  Those  persons  who 
choose  to  return  their  containers  will  pur- 
chase returnables.  Those  who  prefer  not  to 
return  the  containers  will  choose  the  non- 
returnable  package. 

As  a  case  in  point,  for  years  our  Company 
had  two  large  factories  tiiat  manufactured 
principally  glass  returnable  milk  iMitles.  TTie 
tilass  mUk  bottle  was  an  excellent  package. 
It  was  designed  to  withstand  the  rlKor-i  of 
many  trips  to  the  consumer's  doorstep.  It 
was  never  littered  and  seldom  found  itself  in 
the  solid  waste  stream.  The  dalrlea  and  glass 
plants  provided  a  perfect  closed-loop  recyc- 
ling system.  Glass  broken  at  the  dairy  was 
returned  to  the  glass  plant  to  be  remelted 
and  transformed  into  new  milk  bottles. 

But.  the  returnable  glass  milk  bottle  did 
not  survive  in  the  marketplace,  largely  be- 
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caust  It  no  longer  fit  the  life  8lyle  of  the 
American  consumer  and  the  growth  ot  the 
modern  supermarket  reUl)  system.  It  disap- 
peared from  the  marketplace  in  a  relatlv.-lv 
few  years  and  apparently  has  not  been 
missed  by  the  American  consuiiier. 

TMI    BOLE    OF    PACKAriNG    tN    SOCIETY 

In  Januarj-  of  1974,  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc.. 
published  a  comprehensive  study  entitled 
■Packaging  in  Perapecthe  This  study  was 
sponsored  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  tile 
packaging  Industry. 

Class  containers  are  an  integral  part  of 
tiiLs  larger  packaging  Indusl  rial  complex. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  Little  re- 
port summarl/.e  the  critical  and  highly  com- 
plex  fanctloiis  performed  bv  packagini;  in 
our  society.  ' 

■But  packaging  is  more  than  Just  the 
coniainer.  It  is  a  system  in  which  the  product 
is  the  focal  point.  Packaglne  starts  with  the 
assembling  of  raw  materials  to  manufacture 
a  package  and  a  product,  and  Includes  man- 
ufacture, packaging,  unitization  (the  com- 
bining of  a  number  of  individual  packages) 
distribution,  breakup,  ana  marketing.  In  this 
packaging  chain,  what  iallucnces  one  link 
can  mnuence  every  other  And  in  this  con- 
text, the  total  value  of  packpying  when  the 
costs  of  design,  fllllng.  plant  operation,  and 
other  services  are  included,  is  estimated  to 
be  »a5~S40  billion  annualiv.  or  ni'out  10  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  all  flnlshed  ood.-.  bought 
by  the  U.S.  consumer  each  \enr. 

■This  dollar  value,  however  .-.ill  does  not 
reflect  the  entire  economic  value  of  pnckag- 
mg.  for  packaging  Is  part  of  almost  every 
clement  of  OS.  Industry  todsv  Fcvi-  producu 
are  distributed  to  the  consu!iicr  without  it 
On  a  dollar  basis,  about  75  per  cent  of  all 
finished  goods  purchased  bv  ihe  consumer  is 
packaged.  The  package-maklnj;  industry 
with  about  one  mUlion  worker.!,  is  considered 
the  largest  Industrial  empiover  ui  the  United 
States  and  the  third  larBc^it  In  sales  value. 
The  packaging  system  todav  is  inextricably 
interwoven  in  the  matrix  of  oiu-  economy.  It 
18  prewnt  at  all  levels  of  operational  activ- 
ity—in  industry,  distribution,  and  the  mar- 
ketplace Consumption  of  packaging  corre- 
lates directly  with  a  nation  .s  standard  of  liv- 
ing, as  measured  by  per  cupitj  income  or  the 
degree  of  Industrialization.  Packaging  and 
mechanization  have  contributed  to  the  phe- 
nomenal elficlency  of  agriculture  in  our  coun- 
try, where  only  4.5  per  cent  of  our  popula- 
tion produces  enough  foods  not  only  for  our 
population  of  220  million,  but  also  for  an- 
other 5S  million  to  whom  we  export. 

Every  indication  from  the  marketplace  is 
that  packaging  wUl  become  more  signlflcant 
in  the  future.  Packaging  will  change  as  new 
products  develop  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
an  ever-growmg  society  And  In  the  future 
products  will  change  more  rapidly.  Packag- 
ing will  be  a  critical  factor  m  their  market- 
ing and  distribution  as  attractive  function- 
al, and  convenient  packages  will  be  de- 
manded- 

Packagiiig  WUl  continue  to  have  many  roles 
and  many  functions.  It  will  remain  an  es- 
senllnl  .sy.'vtem  within  the  total  system  that 
brings  more  products  to  the  American  con- 
sumer at  a  cost  he  can  afford,  it  win  con- 
tinue to  be  a  complex,  delicately  balanced, 
self -correcting  system  that  has  operated  and 
should  operate  on  the  basis  of  a  free  compet- 
itive market 

CONCLVSiON 

In  the  preceding  discussion,  we  have  briet- 
iv  commented  on  the  attributes  of  glass  con- 
tainers in  respect  to  various  environmental 
and  social  considerations.  Because  of  its  ex- 
treme adaptabUlty,  glass  as  a  packaging 
material  U  able  to  satisfy  successfully  these 
varying  sets  of  "quality  of  life  ■  objectives. 

For    generations,    glass    has    successfully 
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proven  itself  as  a  packaging  medium.  It  is 
continually  being  improved  to  fulfill  an  even 
more  demanding  role  In  this  regard. 

In  looking  at  the  various  '■quality  of  life" 
considerations  discussed  in  this  paper,  it 
would  appear  impossible  to  put  together  a 
set  of  legislative  or  regulatory  controls  to 
give  proper  balance  to  aU  of  these  important 
factors.  Tlie  interrelationship  of  all  of  these 
factors  in  our  economy  is  so  complex  and  m 
such  a  constant  state  of  chauge  that  at- 
tempts to  control  them  artificially  by  regtila- 
tion  can  only  result  m  severe  dislocation  to 
the  economy. 

Our  free  enterprise  economy,  if  allowed  to 
function  as  designed,  will  make  the  proper 
adjustments  to  keep  the  system  in  balance. 
Attempting  to  control  these  diverse  factors 
through  edict,  legislatioti,  or  executive  flat 
cannot  help  but  further  aggravate  existing 
and  potential  imbalances,  resulting  in  In- 
creasingly severe  dislocations.  It  Is  Impossi- 
ble to  conceive  of  creating  a  (!et  of  govern- 
mental controls  that  are  capable  of  glvUig 
proper  balance  to  all  of  the  pertinent  •qual- 
ity of  •■life"  factors. 

We  have  Just  witnessed  the  ineffective- 
ness of  governmentally  mandated  controls 
during  the  two-year  experience  with  wage 
and  price  controls.  The  complexity,  interplay, 
and  fluidity  of  the  various  ••quality  of  life^' 
considerations  nullified  any  opportunity  for 
the  wage  and  price  controls  to  succeed. 

In  fact,  there  is  only  one  workable  ap- 
proach to  these  types  of  problems  In  our 
society — and  that  is  to  let  our  free  economy, 
governed  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
determine  the  proper  solutions.  For  example, 
in  the  area  of  energy,  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  fossil  fuel  will  cause  some  energy-Intensive 
products  to  cost  the  consumer  more.  He.  in 
turn,  casts  his  dollar  votes  between  such 
trade-offs  as  convenience  and  cost.  It  Is 
through  this  free  market  supply-aud.de- 
maud  mechanism  that  balances  will  be  re- 
stored without  the  serious  dislocations  asso- 
ciated with  Brtlflciallv  created,  man-made 
controls. 

In  a  like  manner,  scarce  materials  will  be- 
gin to  demand  higher  prices  as  dictated  by 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Once  again, 
the  consumer  will  be  faced  with  a  selection 
of  products  competing  for  ■  dollar.  His  free 
choice  will  then  determii  both  the  most 
satisfactory  .set  of  purchases  for  each  Indi- 
vidual citizen  and  the  allocation  of  scarce 
resources  among  alternative  applications — 
with  the  dollar  acting  as  the  ••common  de- 
nommator^  arbiter  of  the  allocation  pro- 
gram. 

This  free  market  Interplay  will  in  the  end 
yield  a  far  better  solution,  without  the 
trauma  that  has  historically  accompanied 
mandated  answers.  Tills  should  not  be  Inter- 
preted to  mean  that  in  a  free  economy  we 
do  not  need  government  participation  m 
these  areas. 

The  proper  role  of  government  Is  to  antici- 
pate problems  before  thev  occur  and  adopt 
policies  that  promote  orderly  solution:  and. 
In  emergencies,  take  action  to  prevent  irre- 
parable damage  and  hardship  to  protect  the 
publics  general  welfare.  However,  the  orderly 
solution  can  best  be  effected  through  private 
Initiative  directed  by  the  free  play  of  market 
forces. 

Well-intentioned,  but  simplistic  and  ill- 
defined,  restrictive  legUlation  aimed  at  the 
regulation  of  beverage  containers,  or  packag- 
ing In  general,  would  seriously  endanger  the 
health  of  the  glass  container  Industry.  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  confine  the  adverse 
effects  on  the  Industry  solely  in  the  beer  and 
soft  drink  areas.  The  trauma  that  would  ac- 
company such  legislation  would  also  serious- 
ly hamper  the  Industry's  ability  to  furnish 
glass  containers  for  such  other  critical  end- 
uses,  as  medicines,  foods  and  otiier  con- 
sumer  products. 
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Since  packaging  performs  a  necessary 
function  in  our  society,  another  packaging 
material  would  quickly  emerge  to  replace 
any  lost  gtass-packagmg  appucatlon.  This 
could  result  in  an  increased  demand  for 
other  materials  already  in  short  supply,  or 
result  in  the  use  of  materials  without  the 
proven  track  record  of  glass  from  a  health 
standpouit. 

We  feel  the  wise  course  of  action  is  to  pro- 
mote a  healthy  glass  container  Industrj' 
whicli  can  improve  its  products,  both  non- 
returnable  and  returnable,  which  will  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  so- 
ciety—rather than  replacing  the  glass  pack- 
age  with  an  unknown  and  potentially  far 
more  risky  substitute  package.  Such  a  sub- 
slitutlon  could  represent  a  gamble  that 
would  be  ill-advised  for  our  Xation 


PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 


OF    MABYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  Julv  30,  1974 
Mr.  U)NG  of  Marj-lanti.  Mr.  Speaker. 
America's  public  libraries  have  played  a 
key  role  In  the  universal  education  of 
our  citizens  fiom  kindergarten  and  ele- 
mentai-y  school  through  retirement 
years. 

The  Maryland  Library  Association  has 
brought  to  my  attention  the  impact 
which  failure  to  fund  libraries  could 
have  on  our  State  and  on  the  Nation, 
with  particular  reference  to  construc- 
tion of  new  library  facilities  and  remod- 
eling of  present  facilities. 

I  recently  submitted  a  statement  to 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor.  Health.  Education,  and 
■Welfare  outlining  the  pressing  need  for 
funding  to  carry  on  the  public  library 
construction  progiam.  I  include  that 
statement  and  urge  that  my  colleagues 
consider  our  national  library  needs  when 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  is 
retui^ned  from  conference: 

STATEMrNT    OF    REPSESENTA-riVE    CLARENCE    D 

LOKC  ON  LABOa-HEW  Appbopriatxons 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  Subcommittee 
for  the  opportumty  to  comment  on  the  need 
for  Inciudmg  in  the  Labor-HEW  Appropria- 
tions bill  funds  for  the  Public  Library  Con- 
struction Program. 

The  Maryland  Library  Association  and  the 
American  Library  Association  have  lust 
recently  brought  to  my  attention  the  press- 
ing need  for  funds  to  carry  on  the  Public 
Library  Construction  Program,  as  authorized 
under  TlUe  II  of  the  Librory  Services  and 
Construction  Act.  ThU  Information  was  not 
available  to  me  when  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives considered  Labor-HEW  Appronria. 
tlons  on  June  27,  1974. 

I  regret  to  say  that  no  funds  have  been 
included  in  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations 
bill,  now  before  the  Subcommittee,  to  carry 
on  the  Public  Library  Construction  Program 
During  the  ten  years  that  this  program  has 
been  in  existence  it  has  provided  vital 
stimulation  to  the  states  and  conununlties 
by  way  of  federal  matching  grants  to  help 
building  libraries.  It  has  resulted  in  the 
approval  of  over  2,000  public  library  buUd- 
lugs  to  serve  some  60  million  Americana 
Approximately  »174  million  in  Federal  funds 
for  public  library  construction,  both  new 
buildings  and  remodelhig  projects,  has  been 
matched  by  M57  million  In  State  and  local 
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fundf — that  is  SI  in  Federal  funds  for  e\'ery 
$2.SS  In  State  and  local  money. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  is  a  need  for 
over  1600  building  projects  throughout 
the  country  within  the  next  five  years,  with 
53  in  the  State  of  Maryland  alone.  According 
to  the  Assistant  State  Superintendent  for 
Libraries.  Miss  Nettie  B.  Taylor,  a  grant  of 
$010,600  is  needed  to  move  ahead  on  six 
projects  In  Fiscal  Year  1975  which  will 
generate  SI. 541, 400  in  state  and  local  funds. 
Three  of  these  would  be  extensions  to  exist- 
ing facilities— the  Annapolis  Public  Library. 
CatonsvUle  Public  Library,  and  Randalls- 
town  Public  Library— the  other  three  would 
be  new  buildings — at  Twinbrook,  East  Silver 
Spring  and  HUlcrest. 

Title  II  was  not  funded  last  year,  not  tor 
lark  of  need,  but  because  the  Impounded  »15 
ralUion  appropriated  in  Fiscal  Year  1973  was 
soon  to  be  released  by  court  order.  Conse- 
quently, the  long-awaited  funds  were  quickly 
matched  and  another  backlog  of  construc- 
tion and  remodeling  projects  is  building  up. 
Under  TlUe  I  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act.  the  States  are  required  to 
develop  comprehensive  flve-year  programs  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  all  their  people  for 
library  and  information  services.  Construc- 
tion or  remodeling  projects  are  essential  for 
completion  of  the  programs  drawTi  up  by 
many  of  the  States.  There  are  State  and 
local  ftjnds  in  hand  or  committed  for  many 
of  the  construction  projects;  all  that  Is 
lacking  Is  the  matching  support  authorized 
by  Title  U. 

Revenue  sharing  has  not  proved  to  be  the 
answer  to  Mar>-land's  public  library  construc- 
tion needs.  Of  the  154  libraries  eligible  for 
such  funds,  only  7  have  received  revenue 
sharing  dollars — 8628.000  and  only  8126.000  of 
this  for  capital  expenditures. 

A  820  million  appropriation  for  Title  II 
would  provide  $380,059  to  Maryland,  a  little 
more  than  half  of  what  Is  needed  to  maintain 
the  current  matching  program. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  considera- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman. 


NEW  WORLD  ECONOMIC  ORDER 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30.  197i 
Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woiUd  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  an  article  by 
Jesse  Gordon  that  recently  appeared  In 
the  July/August  Issue  of  the  Humanist. 
Entitled.  "New  World  Economic  Order," 
the  article  sets  out  some  of  the  basic 
Principles  outlined  in  the  Declaration  on 
the  Establishment  of  a  New  Interna- 
tional Economic  Order  passed  by  the 
United  Nations  at  its  special  session. 

The  declaration  Itself  is  an  attempt  to 
remove  many  of  the  gross  economic  in- 
equities which  exist  in  the  world.  As  this 
Is  an  exceedingly  important  matter  to  all 
of  us.  I  would  like  to  shaie  Mr.  Gordon's 
article  with  you: 

New  World  Economic  Order 
(By  Jesse  Goi^on) 

A  Declaration  on  the  EsUbllstunent  of  a 
New  IntenuuODal  Economic  Order  rq<1  r 
Program  of  Action  to  carry  it  out  was  ap- 
proved without  vote  by  the  UN  General 
Assembly. 

This  momentous  step,   unprecedented   In 
UN  history,  to  build  a  world  In  which  all 
mankind  can  share  in  the  diminishing  global 
CXX- 1633— Part  19 
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resources,  presages  a  direction  toward  a  new 
social  and  international  econonUc  system. 

The  Sixth  Special  General  Assembly  ses- 
sion, requested  by  Algeria,  began  on  April  o 
and  concluded  on  May  2. 

Among  the  twenty  principles  for  a  now  in- 
ternational economic  order  set  forth  in  the 
Declaration  are:  sovereign  equality  of  states: 
cooperation  to  end  the  disparities  between 
rich  and  poor  countries;  the  need  to  spur 
progress  in  the  developing  countries,  and  es- 
pecially the  poorest;  the  right  of  each  coim- 
try  to  its  own  economic  and  social  system; 
and  full  sovereignty  over  natural  resources, 
Including  the  right  of  nationalisation. 

The  Declaration  says  that  all  countries 
have  the  right  to  full  compensation  for 
colonialist  exploitation  and  that  transna- 
tional companies  are  to  be  regulated  in  the 
Interests  of  host  countries.  It  states  that 
peoples  under  foreign  domination  have  the 
right  to  liberation  and  control  over  their 
resources. 

Other  principles  set  forth  include:  aid  lo 
peoples  struggling  against  foreign  domina- 
tion and  racism:  a  fair  balance  between  the 
prices  of  the  developing  countries'  exports 
and  imports;  active  aid  to  the  developing 
countries  by  the  Internalional  community, 
with  no  strings  attached;  help  for  the  poorer 
countries  through  International  monetary 
reform:  making  natural  products  more  com- 
petlUve  with  synthetics:  and  preferential 
treatment  for  the  developing  nations. 

The  Declaration  calls  for  the  transfer  of 
financial  resources  and  technology  to  the 
developing  countries  and  an  end  to  the 
waste  of  natural  resources,  notably  food. 
The  poorer  countries,  it  says,  must  concen- 
trate all  their  resources  on  development  and 
strengthen  cooperation  among  themselves 
on  a  preferential  basis.  The  final  principle 
favcHTs  a  more  active  role  for  producers"  as- 
sociations in  promoting  international  eco- 
nomic growth  and  speeding  the  develpment 
of  the  Third-World  countries. 

Among  other  provisions  In  the  Declara- 
tion Is  one  urging  a  more  active  role  for  the 
United  Nations  In  setting  up  a  new  Interna- 
tional economic  order. 

The  Action  Program  spells  oat  in  con- 
siderable technical  detail  how  the  principles 
are  to  be  applied.  It  also  includes  a  twelve- 
month emergency  program  to  enable  poor 
countries  most  affected  by  soaring  import 
costs  to  carry  on.  A  Special  Fund  ts  to  be  set 
up  to  which  industrialized  countries  and 
unspecified  other  potential  donors  are  urged 
to  contribute.  A  thirty-six -nation  committee 
will  work  out  details  and  report  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  this  July. 

Provisions  in  the  Eleclaration  and  Action 
Program  to  which  free-nrmrket  countries, 
mostly  Western,  objected  included  those  on 
naHonallzatlon.  which  were  seen  as  lacking 
compensation  a-ssurances.  Criticism  ranged 
over  many  other  points.  Including  links  be- 
tween export  and  Import  cost^,  producer  car- 
tels, freight  and  other  subsidies,  artlflcial 
support  of  commodity  prices,  and  guaran- 
teed markets  for  products  from  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

Among  those  entering  reservations  was 
John  Scall  (UnltedStates).  who  said  that  the 
documents  were  politically  significant  but 
that  a  steamroller  could  not  deal  with  com- 
plex problems  and  that  emergency  aid  to  the 
poorest  countries,  which  the  United  States 
supported,  was  inadequMely  provided  for. 
Walter  Gehlhoff  (Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many )  entered  several  reservations,  but 
voiced  the  Common  Market's  support  for 
emergency  aid  to  the  neediest  states.  Ivor 
Richard  (United  Kingdom),  while  recording 
a  number  of  objections,  thought  the  As- 
sembly marked  a  turning  point  toward  a 
new  economic  structure.  Louts  de  Oulrln- 
gaud  (Prance)  accompanied  his  reserratkxia 
with  an  expression  of  general  support  for  the 
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decisions  of  the  Assembly.  Sblzuo  Saito 
(J^an)  welcomed  the  Declaration  but  said 
he  would  have  abstained  on  the  Action  Pro- 
gram^— except  for  the  provision  regarding 
emergency  aid— If  it  had  been  put  to  a  vole. 
Among  others  commenting  on  the  session's 
results.  Yakov  A.  Maiik  (Soviet  Union)  ex- 
pressed support  tor  the  Assembly  decisions, 
which  he  said  would  help  remove  the  inequi- 
ties that  hpd  resulted  from  colonialism  and 
imperialism. 

Huang  Hua  (China)  said  the  Declaration 
and  Action  Program  reflected  "the  earnest 
demands  and  Just  proposals  of  the  Third 
World-"  Inequities,  he  said,  should  yield  to 
jur:lce. 

Foreign  Minister  AbdelazJz  Bouteflika  of 
Algeria  said  that  despite  reservations  of  some 
delegations  the  Assembly  had  reached  an  un- 
precedented consensus  with  a  real  prospect 
for  future  cooperation.  He  stressed,  the  key 
role  played  by  the  Third  World  and  said  the 
United  Nations  bad  emerged  as  the  right  m- 
sirumcui  to  deal  with  the  great  problems  of 
the  day. 

Among  the  speakers  from  the  Middle  East, 
Jamshid  Amouzegar  (Iran)  recalled  his  coun- 
try's proposals  for  a  new  special -development 
fund  to  which  It  would  contribute  one  billion 
dollars. 

Among  Latin  American  and  African  speak- 
ers there  also  was  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Assembly  decision  would  help  the  less- 
developed  nations  toward  "economic  adult- 
hood." 

In  a  statement  before  ending  the  session. 
Assembly  President  Leopc^do  Benites  (Ecua- 
dor) said  that  the  idea  of  "imperium."  which 
had  been  abolished  from  political  relations 
by  the  United  Nations  Charter,  was  now  also 
ruled  out  of  international  economic  relations. 
The  full  and  sovereign  rights  of  states  to  ex- 
ploit their  own  natural  resources  had  been 
established,  he  said,  and  "'the  depredatory 
forms  of  exploitation  which  have  kept  three- 
quarters  of  mankind  In  a  state  of  hunger  and 
disease,  while  the  other  quarter  keeps  In- 
creasing its  already  substantial  profits,  have 
come  to  an  end." 

In  a  press  statement.  Secretary-General 
Kurt  Waldbeim  said  that  despite  tbe  reser- 
vations of  some  countries  the  Assembly  deci- 
sions provided  "a  good  beginning  for  a  new 
and  more  equitable  international  econonuo 
PVBtem." 
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INTCXNATIONU.  N&WS 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  leam  that  the  Que- 
bec Court  of  Appeals  has  overruled  tbe  ac- 
qultal  of  Henry  MorgenUler.  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Humanist  Association. 
on  charges  ct  performing  illegal  abortions. 
The  ease  now  goes  to  the  Supreme  Courts 

BBC  Radio  In  Great  Britain  did  a  ^>eclal 
program  reviewing  The  Humanist  Attems' 
tive;  Some  Z>ejili>ftioiu  of  Hvmtmism  on  the 
program  "Book  Tallc." 
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According  to  the  Britii^h  Humanist  As- 
H<viaiion.  twenty-five  memiiers  of  the  House 
of  Coranions  are  also  members  or  the  Hu- 
manist Parliamentary  Croup  and  nine 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  ore  human- 
tsti  Five  members  of  the  HPG  have  been 
appointed  to  ministerial  posts:  Altchael  Fool. 
Joan  lestor,  Frank  Jvidd.  Stan  Orme.  and 
Htigh  Jenkins 


PRESERVING  THE  RIGHT  OF 
PRIVACY 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRFSENrAXn.  Ei 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1974 
Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
been  very  interested  in  the  right  of  In- 
dlrtdual  privacy  versus  the  demands 
and  i-egulatlons  ol  the  Fedcial  Govern- 
ment. As  a  direct  re.sult  of  this  concern. 
I  have  sponsored  iegi.slatton  which  would 
repeal  that  part  of  the  Jsocial  security 
law  allowing  the  establi.shrient  of  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tions. These  PSROs  represent  a  threat 
to  the  confidential  velation.ship  between 
a  phjsician  and  a  patient.  I  have  alio 
cosponsored  legislation  which  would 
limit  the  use  of  an  individual's  social  se- 
curity number.  The  social  security  num- 
ber should  be  used  only  for  necessary 
records  or  for  those  purposes  directly 
related  to  the  operation  of  the  old-age. 
sui'vivors.  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram. I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  coUeapnjes  an  interesting 
article  regaiding  this  p  Mem.  This  ar- 
ticle, entitled  -Can  a  Doctor's  Social 
Security  Number  Malje  Him  Hostage  tj 
Big  Brother""  by  Dr.  Lawrence  B.  Tills, 
appeared  In  the  July  1974  issue  of  Pri- 
vate Practice.  The  article  follows: 
C.VN  A  Doctor's  Social  SEcusrrT  Number 
Make  Him  Hostage  to  Big  Brother? 
Doctors  dont  nMd  to  wait  untu  George 
Orwell'5  1984  lor  tlie  orrlval  of  Big  Brotber 
He's  liere.  now  In  1974.  How  do  I  know?  Big 
Brotiier's  caUtng  card  was  recently  dropped 
off  at  my  office; 
■'To:  Members  of  the  Attending  staff, 
"From:  Arthtir  E  Liebert.  E.\ecutiTe  Di- 
rector. 

•'The  New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Services  has  instituted  a  new  billing  form 
for  hospital  services  (Form  No.  DSS-21401. 
This  form  mu.-it  be  completed  bv  the  hospi- 
tal and  submitted  to  the  Social  Services  De- 
partment In  order  that  the  hoepltal  may  re- 
ceive payment  for  Medicaid  patients. 

"This  form  Includes  the  requirement  lor 
a  physician's  numljer.  specifically  the  at- 
tending physician's  Social  Security  num- 
ber. The  hospital  does  not  have  access  to  this 
number,  and  therefore  I  request  that  you 
provide  us  with  your  Social  Security  num- 
tjer.  A  rettirn  card  and  envelope  is  encloaed 
for  yotir  convenience.  I  assure  vou  thtt  tltu 
numt>er  wUl  not  tie  utilized  for  any  other 
purpose. 

"Your  cooperation  is  appreciated:  and  if 
you  have  any  questions,  please  give  me  a 
call." 

Mr.  Liebert  is  the  capable,  experienced  ad- 
ministrator of  Rochester  General  Hospital, 
an  Institution  that  I  have  been  associated 
with  slnc«  1059. 

He  baa  never  shown  any  lust  for  power, 
and  we  on  the  Medical  staff  know  that  h* 
wants  to  run  a  good  hospital  and.  In  so 
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doing,  coutl-iue  to  have  the  good  will  and 
cooperation  cf  the  Medical  Stan. 

I  was  therefore  not  surprised  when  I  spoke 
with  him.  and  discovered  that  he  had  already 
discussed,  with  the  Social  Services  Depart- 
ment, the  possibility  of  using  r  number 
other  than  the  Social  Security  number.  I.e. 
a  physician's  taxpayer  number,  a  number  as- 
signed to  a  physician  as  a  memhcr  of  the 
Hospital  Staff,  a  Blue  Shield  Identification 
nnmber.  or  simply  the  physician's  name, 
leaving  It  to  the  Social  Services  Department 
to  do  the  numbering. 

None  of  these  suggestions  were  taken  seri- 
ously, and  It  was  obvious  that  the  Social 
Senices  Department  wanted  to  turn  the  hos- 
pital Into  a  dependency  of  Itself,  at  least  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  information  based 
on  a  physician's  number. 

As  a  physician,  I  resent  the  Idea  that  my 
patients  and  myself,  as  a  result  of  admin- 
istrative whim,  should  be  turned  Into  ex- 
perimental creatures  to  be  observed  by  a 
faceless  bureaucracy  wliose  imperfect  Infor- 
mation and  erroneous  Interpretations  might 
then  be  used,  in  a  manner  harmful  to  the 
patient  and  the  ph\-.'lclan.  to  achieve  coat 
and  other  controls. 

Remembering  that  the  Social  Security 
program  was  designed  to  provide  old  age 
retirement.  I  then  turned  to  the  local  Social 
Security  Administration  office  for  advice  and 
guidance.  I  had  hoped  that  our  government, 
in  its  desire  to  provide  old  age  retirement, 
wotild  also  prevent  the  use  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity numbers  for  odious  purposes.  I  was 
sadly  disappointed.  The  local  director  In- 
formed me  that  their  policy  was  to  neither 
encourage  nor  discourage  the  use  of  the  So- 
cial Security  number  for  identiacatlon  pur- 
poses. They  would  only  object  to  an  lUegal 
use  and  it  was  clear,  from  her  interpretation 
of  the  regulations,  that  this  use  of  the  Social 
Security  number  was  not  Illegal. 

Of  course.  If  a  physician  refused  to  give 
the  number,  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion would  not  provide  it  to  anyone  without 
hu  consent.  At  this  pomt  I  thought  perhaps 
I  had  overlooked  some  benefit  of  providing 
the  Social  Security  number  and.  certainly 
not  wishing  to  deprive  any  patients  of  any 
opportunity.  I  went  to  see  Dr.  Donald  Stock- 
dale,  a  pleasant,  mild-mannered  physician. 
who  Is  a  full-time  employee  of  the  State  of 
New  York  Department  of  Health.  He  con- 
firmed my  worst  fears  and  Indicated  that  the 
purpose  of  this  program  was  not  to  provide 
a  ca.se-by-caso  review,  but  to  establish  pat- 
terns and  norms  of  care.  These  patterns  and 
norms  of  care  would  he  used  as  screens,  and 
any  physicians  deviating  from  the  patterns 
would  be  asked  to  explain  his  behavior.  Aa  I 
sat  In  his  office.  I  felt  despair.  Here  was  a 
likeable  and  knowledgeable  physician,  who 
truly  believed  that  the  establishment  of  pat- 
terns and  norms  of  care  would  cut  costs  and 
not  endanger  the  patient  or  professional 
freedom.  I  remember  the  history  of  medicine. 
When  from  the  4th  to  the  12th  centuries,  all 
medical  care  in  the  Western  world  was  ren- 
dered according  to  the  Oalen.  No  signlflcant 
medical  advancement  occurred  during  this 
time,  so  nwesome  and  so  dangerous  was  it  to 
take  a  road  of  care,  different  from  Galen's. 

The  State  of  New  York  Department  of 
Health  Hospital  memorandum  emphasizes 
the  bureaucracys  belief  that  pattern  orien- 
tation Is  all  important: 

"This  program  Incorporates:  (a)  require- 
ments in  federal  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974  (P.L.  92-603)  and  is  supple- 
menting federal  guidelines:  (b>  features  cur- 
rently applicable  in  the  Medicare  program; 
and  (ci  as  the  most  significant  element, 
adds  a  computer  based.  sUtlstlcally  oriented 
system  for  identification  and  follow-up  of 
exceptional  practices  in  ho^ltal  inpatient 
utUlzation.  The  latter  is  a  highly  sophisti- 
cated system  which  is  unique  to  New  York 
Stale.  It  hns  t>een  in  operation  on  a  pilot 
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basLs  I  currently  expanded  to  Include  ho^i- 
pltais  In  tour  Health  regions)  and  from  this 
experience  has  clearly  demonstrated  its  po- 
tential as  a  tool  in  promoting  proper  utiliza- 
tion ot  Inpatient  hospital  care." 

I  then  returned  to  Mr.  Liebert  and  round, 
naturally,  that  the  hospital  hopes  all  physi- 
cians WUl  cooperate,  Mr,  Liebert  Is  uncom- 
fortable, although  he  does  not  say  so,  act- 
ing as  an  agent  ot  the  state,  but.  in  order 
to  protect  the  Interest  of  the  hospital,  which 
will  not  be  paid  unless  the  form  Is  complete 
with  the  physician's  Social  Security  num- 
ber, he  must  have  the  Social  Security  num- 
ber. The  hospital  by-laws  do  not  now  per- 
mit the  administration  to  force  disclosure, 
but  proposed  changes  will  allow  removal  oi 
a  physician's  privileges  for  obstructing  the 
administrative  work  of  the  liospltal. 

The  implications  of  the  Social  Security 
number  were  now  apparent.  It  was  an  at- 
tempt to  deny  doctors  professional  freedom 
and  to  enslave  treatment  to  computerised 
norms  and  patterns.  Thus  a  patient  care  that 
was  more  expensive  but  also  of  higher  qual- 
ity, would  be  forced  to  adhere  to  a  mediocre 
cost  norm.  Thus  the  guideline  for  doctors 
will  not  be  what  treatment  is  In  the  ijest 
Interest  of  the  patient,  but  which  will  fit  the 
computer's  pattern  of  what  the  treatment 
should  be.  Presumably  In  the  future,  cost 
specialists  will  ask  to  let  the  patient  die  or 
help  him  to  die  so  that  the  computer  and  Its 
attendants  won't  become  upset  by  a  patient's 
Illness  that  dllTers  from  the  norm  or  a  phy- 
sician who  decides  on  a  pattern  of  care  that 
deviates  from  the  standard. 

It  IS  well  to  remember  that  Big  Brother's 
arrival  was  attended  by  his  famUy,  There 
are  many  Little  Brothers.  Coushis.  Aunts, 
and  Shirt-Tall  Relatives,  only  too  wllllnR  to 
help.  Medical  organizations  are  supporting 
review  organizations,  and  individual  physl- 
clans  are  talking  about  those  other  guys  who 
are  practicing  medicine  badly.  These  physi- 
cians regard  themselves  as  the  norm,  and 
everybody  else  as  outside  the  norm,  and 
therefore  Inferior, 

When  I  first  entered  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. It  was  a  proud  and  noble  profession 
Today,  because  many  physicians  refuse  to 
stand  up  for  their  calling  and  because  some 
want  to  sell  It  down  the  river,  medicine  Is 
In  danger  of  being  transformed  Into  a  hack's 
non-profession. 

Various  levels  of  government  are  now  can- 
vassing the  profession  to  find  those  willing 
to  promote  a  hack  approach  to  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine. 

This  struggle  we  are  engaged  In  Is  moral 
rather  than  economic.  Big  Brother  is  amoral, 
and  we  would  be  tragically  falling  In  our 
duty  to  our  patients  and  ourselves  if  we  do 
not  oppose  him  with  all  our  being. 


COST  CUTS  THE  MILITARY  LIKES 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1974 
Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  aiticle 
that  appears  in  the  August  5.  1974,  U.S. 
News  ii  World  Report,  by  Col.  William  C. 
Moore.  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired,  discusses 
some  of  the  important  aspects  of  our  de- 
fense budget.  Colonel  Moore  points  out 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  "beat- 
ing fat  into  swords."  "nils  difficult  task 
is  being  achieved  by  effective  leadership 
In  that  Department  and  by  a  careful 
guidance  by  Congress. 
The  article  follows: 
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Cost  Cuts  the  MiLrrABV  Likfs 

(By  Col.  William  C.  Moore.  U.S.  Air  Ftorce. 

retired) 

Every  few  years  the  military  services  com© 
under  intense  pressure  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  people  assifjned  to  noncombat  jobs — 
such  as  overswolien  headquarters.  The  re- 
sult: acroNi- the -board  slashes  of  these  "solt 
areas."  which  cause  resentment  among  mili- 
•.wy  men.  They  deplore  the  meat-ax 
approach. 

Now.  Secretary  of  Defense  James  Schle- 
singer  Is  taking  his  turn  with  the  ax.  In  fact, 
he  has  speeded  up  the  proce<^  to  reduce  over- 
head. But  Instead  of  resentment  he  Is  getting 
enthusiastic  co-operation  from  the  military 
eervlces. 

Why?  Because  he  has  assured  the  service 
chiefs  that  any  savings  made  in  non-combat- 
Bupport  areas  can  be  used  to  increase  fight- 
ing mus-cle.  "Let's  beat  the  fat  into  swords." 
he  challenged  them. 

In  effect.  Mr.  Schlesinger  has  replaced  the 
meat  ax  with  a  carrot  which  gives  the  serv- 
ice* a  welcome  Incentive  to  reduce  overhead. 
Three  related  achievements  are  expected  to 
result: 

1.  American  mllltar>-  manpower  will  be  re- 
duced. 

This  is  extremely  Important,  because  the 
cost  of  paying  and  housing  personnel  has  be- 
come so  enormous  that  too  little  money  is 
left  for  other  defense  needs. 

One  example:  Manpower  costs  In  the  Air 
Force  for  the  year  that  started  July  1  will  t>e 
3  billion  dollars  more  than  in  1968.  Yet  the 
number  of  personnel  has  dropped  nearly 
350.000. 

2.  Headquarters  and  support  organisations 
are  expected  to  be  leaner,  more  oriented 
toward  the  combat  mission,  and  streamlined 
so  that  they  can  cope  with  fast-breaJdng 
national -security  crises.  Hopefully,  the  com- 
m,and-and-control  shortcomings  experienced 
during  the  Puehlo  incident  off  Korea  and  the 
Vietnam  War  will  be  eliminated. 

3.  Combat  capability  will  l>e  Increased. 
This  is  the  biggest  gain  for  taxpayers,  who 
will  get  more  security  for  their  defense 
dollars. 

What  are  the  visible  results  to  date? 

In  less  than  one  year.  Mr,  Schleslnger's 
t«am  of  experts — "Headquarters  Review"  is 
their  official  title — has  identified  14.500  Jol>s 
In  military  headquarters  alone  that  can  be 
eliminated. 

This  compares  with  a  20.000-man  reduc- 
tion during  the  preceding  four  years. 

Secretary  Schlesinger  contributed  to  th* 
14,500  total  by  reducing  his  suff.  including 
the  office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  by  15 
per  cent. 

The  bulk  of  the  remaining  14.500  has 
come  from  the  Pentagon  staffs  of  the  mili- 
tary services  and  their  major  subordinate 
headquarters  In  the  field. 

There  is  more  to  come.  Still  tinder  review 
are  the  JCS  unified  commands,  with  head- 
quarters throughout  the  world,  and  the 
trlservice  defense  agencies,  such  as  the  gi- 
gantic Defense  Supply  Agency  with  head- 
quarters In  Washington.  D.C.  These  agen- 
cies—11  in  number— and  the  unified  com- 
mands are  expected  to  cough  up  consider- 
able savings  in  manpower. 

Meanwhile.  Secretary  of  the  Armv  Howard 
Callaway  and  Gen.  Creightou  Abrams.  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army,  are  proceeding  at  full 
speed  to  streamlhie  the  Army.  In  a  decision 
that  caught  many  by  surprise,  they  have 
decided  to  eliminate  six  Army  commands. 

More  surprisingly,  three  of  these  are  com- 
ponent commands  responsible  for  Army  ac- 
tivities In  the  JCS  unified  commands.  These 
are:  U.S.  Army,  Pacific,  with  headquarters 
at  Port  Shatter.  Hawaii;  U.S.  Army.  Alaska, 
Port  BichATdson:  and  US.  Army  Purees, 
Southern  Command,  Port  Amador.  Panama 
Canal  Zone. 

Elimination    of    these    prestigious    Army 
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commands — all  closely  linked  to  the  unified 
commands — portends  that  future  reductions 
In  the  JCS  commands  could  be  substantial. 

What  does  this  all  mean?  Plret,  it  means 
more  military  muscle.  Second,  it  means  a 
streamlined  defense  structure.  t>ett«r  man- 
aged, more  efficient,  more  responsive  than 
the  existing  top-heavy  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  increase  in  muscle  is  already  visible. 
General  Abrams  has  stated  he  will  divert 
manpower,  fund-s  and  material  saved  in  soft 
areas  to  increase  the  Army's  fighting  capa- 
bility by  the  equivalent  of  three  divisions. 

As  a  first  step  toward  this  long-range 
goal,  three  new  brigades  have  t}een  activated. 
Soon  men  and  material  will  be  pouring  Into 
these  units. 

The  Air  Force  will  use  Its  savings  to  retain 
in  the  fighting  force  three  tactical -airlift 
squadrons,  one  EC-121  reconnaissance 
squadron,  and  one  P-106  Interceptor  squad- 
ron. The  Air  Force  also  intends  to  increase  the 
crew  ratio  assigned  to  strategic-airlift  air- 
craft— C-5s  and  C-I4is  which  played  such  an 
important  role  in  the  Mideast  war. 

The  objective  is  a  25  per  cent  Increase  In 
the  number  of  hours  that  these  aircraft  can 
t>e  used  during  crises. 

The  need  for  this  "surge  capability"  is  one 
of  the  lessons  learned  during  the  October 
Mideast   war. 

The  Navy  Intends  to  put  the  majority  of 
its  savings  Into  improving  the  fighting 
strength  of  the  fleets.  As. one  example.  It 
is  going  to  stop  spending  time  and  effort  on 
the  mothball  fleet  and  other  marginal  capa- 
bilities, and  use  the  savings  to  build  new 
ships  and  bring  active  ships  up  to  full  com- 
plement. 

It  Is  safe  to  say.  at  this  point,  that  the 
incentive  of  exchanging  fat  for  combat  capa- 
bility has  resulted  In  the  most  sincere,  con- 
structive effort  ever  undertaken  to  stream- 
line all  echelons  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  to  "ijeot  fat  into  swords." 


SENATOR  WAYNE  MORSE 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF  MASSACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1974 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .share 
with  my  colleagues  the  profound  sorrow 
that  accompanies  the  death  of  a  true  in- 
dividual. We  mourn  together  the  passing 
of  Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon,  pos- 
sibly the  most  courageous  man  ever  to 
occupy  a  .?eat  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senator's  life  exemplifies  that  of 
an  individual  dedicated  only  to  his  moral 
sense  of  virtue  and  propriety.  Raised  in 
the  populist  tradition.  Mr.  Morse  became 
renowned  for  his  oveiponering  logic  and 
inexhaustible  ability  of  tireless  speech. 

Receiving  his  undergraduate  degree 
from  the  University  of  Wiscoiwin  and 
law  degrees  from  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota and  Columbia  University.  Senator 
Morse  went  on  to  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon as  an  assistant  professor  of  law  and 
2  years  later,  at  the  age  of  31.  became  the 
youngest  law  school  dean  in  the  country. 

In  1942.  some  II  years  after  assuming 
the  administrative  post.  Franklin  Roose- 
velt asked  Mr.  Morse — already  a  well- 
known  figure  for  his  dauntless  frank- 
ness and  honesty — to  represent  the  pub- 
lic on  the  War  Labor  Board.  The  dynamic 
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futui-e  Senator  resigned  this  post,  how- 
ever, when  te-«>ewed  as  excessive  the 
concessions  inade  by  the  Government  to 
Jolui  L.  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers. 

Senator  Morse,  who  hked  to  refer  to 
himself  as  the  'one  true  liberal "  is  per- 
haps best  known  for  his  Independent 
Party.  Reelected  to  the  Senate  for  a  sec- 
ond term  as  a  Republican  in  1950.  the 
Senator  subsequently  decided  to  support 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  President. 
Gov.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  In  Mr.  Morse's 
word,  "a  free  man  is  a  man  who  is  free 
to  do  what  he  knows  is  right."  Deciding 
that  in  remaining  a  member  of  the 
RepubUcan  Party  he  would  restrict  his 
freedom  to  act  as  an  individual,  the  Sen- 
ator chose  to  become  an  independent 
and  subsequently  joined  the  one-member 
Independent  Party.  "Someday,"  he 
claimed,  my  new  party  will  come  to 
fruition  and  we  will  have  a  party  ol 
trul>'  independent-minded  men." 

The  Republicans  .saw  no  reason  to  re- 
turn to  their  renegade  colleague  his 
coveted  seats  on  the  Armed  Sen'ices  and 
Labor  Committees.  Senator  Morse  de- 
cided to  fight  for  what  he  believed  were 
his  rightful  positions  on  the  two  com- 
mittees. Inasmuch  as  the  Democrats,  the 
minority  party  at  the  time,  had  few 
enough  seats  to  distribute  to  its  loyal 
and  tenured  Members  and  therein  re- 
fused to  offer  the  Independent  Senator 
one  of  their  positions,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  Republicans  offered  Senator  Morse 
seats  on  the  relatively  unpopular  Public 
Works  and  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittees, the  Senator  decided  to  take  his 
plea  to  the  full  Senate  instead  of  relying 
on  the  political  whims  of  the  two  major 
parties. 

Only  six  colleagues,  however,  stood 
with  Mr.  Morse  on  his  appeal  for  his  old 
feats.  Similarly,  the  Senator's  attempt 
to  increase  membership  on  the  Armed 
Services  and  Labor  Committees  failed. 
"If  three  or  four  Senators,"  decried  Mr. 
Morse,  "went  along  with  me,  we  would 
be  a  movement,  we  would  be  formidable, 
we  would  have  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  Senate."  The  fighting  legislator, 
who  referred  to  his  committee  predica- 
ment as  "garbage  can  disposal."  brought 
a  folding  chair  to  the  Senate  floor  at 
one  point,  claiming  that  since  the  par- 
ties would  not  give  him  a  -seat,  he  would 
bring  his  own.  Forced  to  conduct  his 
"committee"'  business  after  regular  Sen- 
ate business  was  over  for  tlie  day.  the 
Senator  became  affecllonatelv  known  as 
the     Five  O'Clock  Shadow  " 

Incredibly  enough.  Senator  Morse  not 
only  accepted  the  seat  on  the  District 
Committee,  but  he  became  a  firm  sup- 
porter of  measures  beneficial  to  the  Dis- 
trict, so  much  so  in  fact  that  he  refu.sed 
to  give  up  his  seat  on  the  committee  even 
when  eventually  offered  positions  on 
more  prestigious  committees.  .'^monB  leg- 
islation that  he  proposed  in  the  District 
Committee  was  a  bill  which  subsequently 
became  law — that  provided  free  hot  lun- 
ches to  7. SCO  poor  Washington  schoolchil- 
dren: a  proposal  which  prorided  a  wage 
floor  for  most  District  workers:  a  meas- 
ure establishing  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege and  the  Washington  Technical  In- 
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Mitute:  numeroiK  bills  to  stifle  corrup- 
tion in  the  city  hall;  bills  to  tighten  the 
foUowup  protedure  in  ti^lBc  v  lolations :  a 
Sino  million  proposal  to  consti-uct  a  sew- 
age irealnient  plant  that  would  clean  up 
the  Potomac  River;  and  a  measure  pro- 
rttting  for  a  schoolbus  fare  subsidy.  Even 
VMh  minor  matters  as  a  trafDc  light  at 
!he  corner  of  Virginia  and  Constitution 
■-vere  important  to  the  Senator  and  worth 
fluhting  for.  Summing  up  tlie  Senators 
contributions,  former  President  Uvndon 
Johnson  doubted  tiiat  anyone  had  done 
more  tlrnn  Senator  Morse  to  "help  make 
the  District  a  decent  place  to  live." 

Senator  Moi-se  was  ako  outspolten 
about  general  senatorial  matters.  After 
having  siu-vi\cd  a  79  to  11  senatorial 
fight  led  by  Senator  Morse  to  stop  her 
appointment  as  ambassndor  to  Brazil. 
Claire  Booth  Luce  cotnmenied  that  her 
dlPBculties  began  when  the  Oregon  leg- 
islator was  kiclced  in  the  head  by  a  horse. 
Senator  Morse  subsequently  went  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  stated  thai  Mrs.  Luce'.- 
slateinent  proved  her  basic  mstabilitv. 
Three  days  later,  she  resigned. 

Though  Senator  Morse  piided  himself 
on  his  willingness  to  attack  anyone  in 
the  wrong,  including  fellow  members  of 
the  Oregon  delegation  and  newsmen  who 
had  the  exciting  and  arduous  task  of 
covering  his  various  activities,  he  was  at 
heart  a  veiy  personable  family  man.  His 
good  friends  noted  that  the  Senator  was 
happiest  on  his  farm.  At  one  time  the 
Morse  family  hosted  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  chickens,  and  dogs.  His 
horses,  though,  were  his  pride  and  joy. 
Riding  roadsters,  a  type  of  hai-ness  horse 
or  show  animal  in  the  gentleman's  driv- 
ing class,  Senator  Morse  won  2»  trophies 
and  10  chumpioiiships.  nil  with  horses 
that  he  had  raised  himself 

The  Senator  flnaUy  left  his  Independ- 
ent Party  and  joined  the  Democrats  In 
1955.  In  one  of  ills  greatest  personal  tii- 
iimphs.  Senator  Mor.se  in  1956  defeated 
President  Eisenliowers  Secretai-y  of  the 
Interior,  Douglas  McKay,  who  had  re- 
turned to  Oregon  especially  to  keep  the 
maverick  Morse  from  being  reelected 

Senator  Morse  did  ultimately  lose  in 
Ills  bid  for  reelection  in  1968.  lai-gely  due 
to  his  1964  vote  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  Casung  one  of  the  two  nega- 
tive votes  in  the  Senate,  the  legislator 
thus  embarked  on  a  campaign  against 
the  war  in  Indochina.  Once  you  put 
expediency  above  principle."  commented 
Mr.  \foise.  "there  is  no  principle  left." 
So  from  1964  until  1972.  Morse  traveled 
around  the  counti-y  speaking  out  against 
our  participation  in  the  Vietnamese  war. 
One  sees  In  all  then,  the  life  of  an 
emotional  Individual,  a  man  of  integrity, 
of  dedication  and  of  respect.  To  achieve 
a  point  which  he  thought  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  this  Nations  people. 
Senator  Morse  would  allow  his  own  per- 
sonal welfare  and  mterest  to  wait  wlUle 
he  concentrated  on  the  issue  at  hand. 
Indeed,  here  was  an  individual  by  defi- 
nition, a  figure  who  according  to  Web- 
ster, refuses  to  conform  to  his  group. 
Senator  Morse  believed  that  he  would  be 
vindicated  in  the  futuie.  though  at  the 
time  have  appeared  mistaken  to  others. 
Once  again  in  the  words  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster : 
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It  Is  my  llvliis  sciillment.  «nd  by  the  blesw. 
liiB  of  Ood  it  shall  »3e  my  dving  nentlment — 
Indrpeudenrc  now  and  Independeiin  for- 
ever. 

In  mourning  Senator  Morse's  death, 
then,  we  are  at  the  -ame  time  inspired 
to  continue  the  admirable  and  coura- 
geous tradition  of  independence  and  vi- 
tality so  well  embodied  in  this  man.  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  sincere  condolences  to  his  lovely  wife 
Mildied:  his  daughters.  Nancy,  Judith 
and  Amy:  his  six  grandchildren:  liis  two 
brothers  and  his  sister. 

Though  we  shall  miss  him.  let  us  be 
guided  by  this  men.  individual  and 
image—Senator  Wayne  Moi-se. 


H.R.    69    PROVIDES    FAR -RE.ACHING 
BFNEFTrS    TO    THE    HANDICAPPED 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    SIISNLSlrt'V 

I.N  I  m:  HOUSE  OF  rephe3e.statim;s 

Tucsdni/.  July  30.  1974 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  tl;e 
House  will  consider  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  69.  While  this  legislation 
contains  many  far-reaching  titles  and 
programs  covering  elementary,  second- 
ary, adult,  bilingual.  Indian  education, 
reading,  and  impact  aid.  it  ako  repre- 
sents the  culmination  of  2  years  of  in- 
teasive  work  in  another  vital  area: 
namely,  the  education  of  handicapped 
childi-en.  Educational  practice  which  Ims 
effectively  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of 
over  50  percent  of  our  school-aged  handi- 
capped children  from  an  appropriate 
program  in  the  public  school  systems  is 
finally  being  turned  around.  In  order  to 
meet  the  picking  financial  crunch  in 
local  communities  resulting  from  the 
e.  o: -accelerating  pace  of  both  court  or- 
ders and  Slate  legislation  mandating  the 
education  of  all  handicapped  childien. 
the  legislation  alters  the  formula  of  title 
VI-B.  education  of  the  handicapped,  aid 
to  the  States,  by  providing  funding  based 
upon  the  number  of  all  children  within 
a  State  between  the  ages  of  3  and  21  in 
the  most  recent  year  for  which  the  satis- 
factory data  is  available,  multiplied  by 
$8.75.  A  full  appropriation  would  make 
available  S630  million  for  fiscal  1975. 

Beyond  that,  this  legislation  enhances 
the  Slate  plan  requirement  for  the  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  clilldien  which  is 
submitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation by  ordering  the  States  to  submit 
a  detailed  blueprint  demonstrating  how 
they  will  identify,  evaluate,  and  serve  all 
of  the  handicapped  children  within  their 
jurisdiction.  Moreover,  vital,  long  over- 
due guarantees  are  mandated  in  the 
same  State  plan: 

Provision  that  priority  in  the  use  of 
title  VI-B  funds  go  to  children  not  now 
receiving  an  education  program; 

ProvLsion  of  siieciflc  due  process  guar- 
antees for  the  children  .served  and  their 
parents  In  all  matters  relevant  to  identi- 
fication, evaluation,  and  placement ; 

Prohibition  against  the  classification 
of  children  to  promote  rai  lal  or  cultural 
discrimination:  and 
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Frovision  that  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren be  educated  in  the  least  restrictive 
enviroimient. 

The  bill  also  establi-shes  provisions  to 
assist  States  that  are  moving  toward  de- 
institutionalization of  handicapped  chil- 
dren but  are  not  required  to  do  so  by  the 
legislation.  Where  States  are  attempting 
to  move  children  from  institutions  back 
to  their  homes  or  facilities  closer  to  their 
homes,  the  money  formerly  provided  for 
their  educational  programs  while  thev 
were  in  institutions  will  now  be  allowed 
to  follow  them  to  the  local  program.  I 
spon.sored  the  amendnient  which  will 
pei-nut  States,  for  the  purposes  of  deter- 
mining its  allotment  under  the  so-called 
"89-31,1  program"— Public  lAvi  89-313— 
to  continue  to  count  the  children  who 
leave  the  institutions  supported  by  the 
Stale  and  enter  educational  programs 
which  ai-e  the  responsibility  of  the  local 
school  districts.  The  provision  adopted 
by  the  conference  assures  that  the 
money  generated  under  this  pro\ision 
would  Bo  to  the  local  school  district  pro- 
viding the  special  education  program. 

Tile  conferees  also  changed  the  amount 
of  money  a  State  would  receive  In  the 
future  under  the  89-313  formula  from 
50  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  State  to  40  percent.  So 
that  no  State  would  be  penalized,  the 
conference  agreed  to  a  hold-harmless 
provision  which  provides  tliat  a  State 
will  not  receive  less  than  it  received  ui 
the  last  fiscal  year. 

Finally,  the  conference  accepted  a 
concept  that  I  have  long  been  concerned 
about,  that  is.  it  Is  generally  more  ex- 
pensive to  provide  educational  progiams 
for  the  handicapped  than  it  is  for  the 
"normal '  student.  In  this  regard  1  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  was  adopted 
by  the  conference  which  will  allow  school 
systems  receiving  impact  aid  money  to 
count  a  handicapped  child  as  one  and  a 
half  for  the  purposes  of  eligibility.  Be- 
cause of  my  concern  that  handicapped 
chUdren  received  the  best  educational 
program  possible,  in  addition  to  allowing 
school  districts  to  count  children  at  a 
higher  rate,  the  legislation  also  requires 
that  they  provide  programs  for  handi- 
capped children  wliich  are  of  sulHcient 
size,  scope,  and  quality  which  show 
piomlse  of  substantial  progress  of  meet- 
ing the  unique  needs  of  handicapped 
children. 

In  my  judgment  H.R.  69  is  truly  land- 
mark legislation  and  will  provide  bene- 
fits which  will  not  only  assist  the  handi- 
capped but  all  Americans  as  well. 


A  NEW  CONCEPT  IN  MASS  TRANS- 
PORTATION 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

I.N  I  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1974 
Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  I  have  today  introduced 
H.R.  16173  with  the  cosponsorship  of  Mr. 
Opoveh.  Mr.  BiAcci  and  Mr.  Asdabbo. 
which  would  authorize  a  radically  new 
and   dilTerent  concept   in   meeting   the 
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mass  transportation  needs  of  our  urban 
areas. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  transfer  two  surplus  aircraft 
cRrriers.  the  U.S.S.  Essex  and  the  U.S.S. 
Randolph,  or  other  carriers  which  are 
obsolete  and  no  longer  needed  by  the 
Navy,  to  the  city  of  New  York  for  use  as 
an  intermodal  transportation  center. 

The  basis  for  the  center  lies  in  the 
linkage  of  these  two  carriers  to  form  a 
landing  strip  for  short  takeoff  and  land- 
ing. STOL.  ail-planes  at  a  pier  on  the 
Hudson  River,  thereby  opening  up  down- 
town Manhattan  for  the  first  time  to 
commuter  and  other  commercial  air 
traffic. 

Carrier  Air  Park.  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit 
corporation  ba&ed  in  my  congressional 
district,  originated  the  project  and  will 
administer  it  for  the  city  of  New  York. 
In  addition  to  the  air  service,  providing 
Long  Island  commuters  with  lO-minute 
$5  flights  to  Manha  -tan.  Carrier  Air  Park 
will  initiate  a  computerized  system  of 
jitney  buses  on  Long  Island  and  in  New 
York  City  to  furnish  door-to-door  trans- 
portation for  the  commuter.  This  is  a 
major  step  in  eliminating  the  need  for 
thousands  of  trips  via  private  automobile, 
thereby  resulting  in  tremendous  savings 
of  energy  and  reduction  of  pollution.  The 
system  will  also  be  used  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  mail,  financial  papers  and  small 
freight,  thus  facilitating  the  conduct  of 
business. 

In  a  letter  to  me  regarding  the  project, 
Robert  H.  Stanton.  Eastern  Region  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, called  the  proposal  unique  and 
innovative  and  noted  that  It  could  serve 
as  a  model  for  other  areas  of  the  country. 
He  concludes  that  the  project  is — 

Not  only  technically  feasible,  but  vitally 
needed  In  the  development  of  quiet  short- 
haul  aviation  for  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area. 

I  will  include  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Stanton's  letter  at  the  close  of  these 
remarks. 

Canada  presently  has  a  w'orking  STOL 
system  and  has  experienced  enormous 
economic  success.  The  installation  of 
Carrier  Air  Park  service  will  open  our  en- 
tire Northeast  corridor  for  job  inter- 
mingling, economic  and  rapid  freight 
transfer,  and  vastly  increased  mobility 
for  Its  residents.  It  is  the  only  efficient 
way  of  bringing  the  subiu-bs  to  the  city 
of  New  York  for  the  enhancement  of 
both  areas. 

Long  Island  residents  will  benefit  in  a 
multitude  of  ways:  not  only  from  the 
establishment  of  a  new  transportation 
industry  with  attendant  jobs  and  in- 
comes, but  by  drastically  reducing 
freight  costs  and  providing  inexpensive 
access  to  Manhattan  for  business  and 
pleasure. 

The  development  of  this  intermodal 
transportation  network  has  been  a 
imique  model  of  intergovernmental  co- 
operation, including  strong  participation 
by  the  sun-ounding  community,  the  New 
York  City  administration,  and  the  high- 
est levels  of  several  Federal  departments 
and  agencies.  I  am  honored  to  introduce 
legislation  enabling  this  project  to  be- 
come a  reality  and  urge  the  support  of 
all  my  colleagues  for  this  badly  needed 
mass  transit  program. 
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The  letter  of  support  from  the  FAA 
follows: 

Federal  Aviation  Administration, 

Jamaica.  N.Y.,  Novfmher  73. 1974. 
Hon.    Ancelo    D.    Roncalxo. 
House  0/  Representotives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DtTAB  Ma.  RoNCALLo:  Thank  you  For  your 
letter  of  November  7.  1973,  regarding  Mr. 
John  Kelly's  project  (Carrier  Air  Park,  Inc.) 
to  establish  a  STOLport  in  Manhattan  by 
utilizing  two  surphii  U.S.  Navy  aircraft  car- 
r.srs. 

As  to  feasibility,  we  believe  that  this  pro- 
posal Is  unique,  innovative,  and  may  very 
well  serve  as  a  model  project  for  other  areas 
of  the  nation.  We  have  long  considered  that 
air  access  to  the  inner  city  is  the  key  to 
future  short-haul  systems  within  the  north- 
east corridor.  The  location  of  this  facility 
should  provide  both  another  tran-sporiation 
dimension  to  the  City  of  New  York  because 
of  the  intermodal  transportation  aspects,  and 
a  measure  of  air  traveller  congestion  relief 
which  will  allow  passengers  and  cargo  lo  ar- 
rive and  depart  much  closer  to  their  points 
of  origin  and  destination. 

The  growth  of  aviation  during  the  next 
decade  will  be  severely  constrained  unless  air- 
ports and  communities  exist  with  mutual 
tinderstandlng  and  cooperation.  In  the  case 
of  Carrier  Air  Park,  a  unique  partnership  has 
been  established  between  the  community 
and  the  aviation  faclliiy.  The  FAA  beneves 
this  community  involvement,  combined  with 
the  need  for  such  a  facility  by  the  travelling 
public,  will  set  a  nationwide  standard  for 
development  of  the  total  aviation  system.  In 
terms  of  safety  we  shall  Insure  that  the  air- 
men and  aircraft  are  properly  certificated, 
and  that  all  flight  operations  will  be  con- 
ducted in  the  safest  possible  manner  and  in 
accordance  with  approved  FAA  standards  and 
regulations. 

TTie  FAA  and  the  aviation  industry  are 
deeply  interested  in  improving  and  further 
develc^lng  a  safe,  economically  sound,  quiet 
short-haul  aviation  system  in  the  United 
States.  The  civil  Aeronautics  Board  north- 
east corridor  investigation,  and  the  American 
and  Eastern  Airlines'  STOL  demonstrations 
have  clearly  shown  Industrywide  Interest. 
The  FAA  has  created  a  special  office  (Quiet 
Short-haul  Air  Transportation  System  Office) 
in  its  Washington  headquarters  to  foster  the 
concept,  and  more  recently  the  agency  Identi- 
fied shorter  runway  airports  that  could  best 
serve  this  market.  Additionally,  the  FAA 
conducted  engineering  and  development  tests 
at  the  National  Aviation  Facilities  Experi- 
mental Center  (NAPEC).  Atlantic  City.  New 
Jersey,  which  Included  utilization  of  the 
present  state-of-the-art  STOL  aircraft,  the 
DHC-6  deHavllland  Twin  Otter. 

A  major  step  In  furthering  development 
of  the  quiet  short-haul  aviation  system  was 
the  recent  announcement  by  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Transportation  that  the  de- 
Havllland Company  of  Canada  has  been 
granted  approval  to  proceed  with  the  produc- 
tion and  certification  of  the  DHC-7,  a  four- 
eiipine  turbopowered  STOL  aircraft  that  Is 
quieter  than  the  DHC-6  and  has  more  than 
twice  the  carrying  capacity.  The  Boeing  Com- 
pany will  cooperate  with  deHavllland  in  a 
worldwide  sales  program  It  is  planned  that 
services  using  this  aircraft  will  commence  by 
1976. 

The  significance  of  the  STOLport  to  the 
area  and  to  short-haul  air  transportation  lies 
in  its  extreme  value  In  that  it  would  utilize 
an  unused  city  pier  (one  of  the  newest  and 
in  excellent  condition),  produce  revenue  for 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  provide  employ- 
ment for  local  people.  It  would  upgrade  and 
revitalize  the  area  with  the  attendant  sense 
of  pride  that  a  new,  unique  facility  wo\)ld 
foster.  It  would  be  the  first  central  business 
district  STOLport  In  the  United  States,  and 
would  add  immeasurably  to  the  image  of  New 
York  as  a  transportation  leader. 
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The  advent  of  ihe  proposed  i.ew  convention 
center  a  few  blocks  away  would  be  another 
plus  factor  In  having  STOL  operations  close 
by.  STOL  access  would  be  of  great  assistance 
to  convention  center  personnel  in  their  ef- 
forts to  attract  conventions. 

The  FAA  support  of  this  project  InvoUes 
Engineerhig  and  Development  funding.  Con- 
versations with  our  Quiet  Short-Haui  Trans- 
portation office  in  Washington  Indicates 
strong  lnter'?st  in  funding  for  two  Mlcro- 
W.ive  Landing  Systems  and  possible  Arresting 
Gear  Systems  <  already  in  place  on  the  two 
carriers).  As  a  private  sponsor  Mr.  Kelly  Is 
not  eligible  lor  Airport  Development  Aid 
Program  (ADAP)   funding. 

The  FAA  contracted  for  an  engineering 
feasibility  study  of  Mr.  Kelly's  proposal,  and 
a  copy  of  our  Washington  office  findings, 
dated  July  25.  1973,  Is  enclosed  for  your 
information. 

In  .summary,  we  believe  the  project  to  be 
not  only  technically  feasible,  but  vitally 
needed  in  the  development  of  quiet  short- 
haul  aviation  for  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area. 

If  you  desire  any  additional  information  on 
this  matter,  please  contact  this  office. 
Sincerely. 

ROBCKT  H.  Stantok. 

Director. 


ESEA  EXTENSION  BILL'S  PROVI- 
SION ON  WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL 
EQUITY 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    MAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1S74 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  advise  this  House  that  the  provisions 
of  my  bill,  H.R.  208.  known  as  the  Wom- 
en's Educational  Equity  Act,  which  I 
first  introduced  in  the  92d  Congress  has 
been  included  in  title  IV  of  II.R.  69  which 
is  the  ESEA  extension  bill  recently  re- 
ported by  the  conference  committee  of 
which  I  was  a  conferee. 

Under  this  program  $30  million  in  Fed- 
eral funds  will  be  made  available  an- 
nually for  3  years  beginning  July  I.  1975. 
for  projects  and  activities  such  as  the 
development  of  nonsexist  curriculum 
materials  and  nonsexist  tests,  new  and 
improved  career  and  vocational  coun- 
seling techniques,  women's  studies  cen- 
ters, community  education  program.*:, 
and  Increasing  opportunities  for  adult 
women  including  continuing  education 
for  underemployed  and  unemployed 
women. 

Private,  nonprofit  organizations,  public 
agencies,  and  individuals  will  compete 
for  grants  which  would  be  awarded  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  on  the 
advice  and  recommendation  of  a  newly 
created  Advisory  Council  on  Women's 
Educational  Programs. 

During  the  4  .vears  of  its  life,  my  bill 
enjoyed  the  widespread  and  active  .sup- 
port of  numerous  nationally  knowii  and 
respected  women's  groups  and  education 
associations,  much  of  which  could  be 
attributed  to  the  diligent  and  able  work 
of  Ms.  Arlene  Horowitz,  a  former  Educa  - 
lion  and  Labor  Committee  employee  and 
activist  in  the  women's  movement.  As  the 
moving  force  behind  the  genesis  of  this 
bill.  Ms.  Horowitz  was  instrumental  in 
Initialing  the  impetus  for  its  considera- 
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ttcn;  her  asiiitance  v.as  imjiieaiurabl? 
Slid  a  lai'iie  part  of  the  success  of  this 
bill  belongs  to  her.  I  am  proud  to  have 
had  her  assistance  in  guiding  this  bill 
'lisough  the  Congress. 

When  textbooks  dK-irriminate  against 
women,  when  we  find  that  female- 
iieaded  household.'^  have  a  lower  average 
liironie  than  tliose  headed  by  males,  and 
V  hen  shk  and  women  continue  to  be 
iliaimeled  Into  so-called  female  occu- 
liations.  we  find  that  many  times  these 
are  but  indications  of  the  failings  of  our 
society  which  are  reflected  in  the  educa- 
tion .system.  The  inclusion  of  this  new 
women's  program  is  in  response  to  the 
urgent  need  to  use  Uie  educational  re- 
.•ources  of  our  country  to  help  j.olve  the 
almost  unconscious  ."ipxi.it  instruction 
which  our  children  have  received  for 
generations  and  which  .serve  to  pro- 
mote the  status  quo  attitudes  prevalent 
Ui  our  society  which  stereotype  oiu-  chil- 
dren and  make  a  farce  of  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  equality. 

This  new  progi-am  will  help  develop 
new  or  alternative  methods  to  help  yield 
educatioiul  equity  for  men  and  women, 
both.  Textbooks,  especially  those  still 
u.sed  in  elementaiy  schooLs.  continue  to 
blatantly  discriminate  against  girls  and 
women.  Hopefully  with  Fedei-al  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  bill,  we  will  tie 
able  to  rid  our  educational  system  of  this 
se.NLst  tool  of  instructional  methodology. 
This  new  program  will  sock  to  develop 
a  new  standard  of  measurement  which 
will  be  broad  enough  to  accept  women  on 
the  same  t>asis  as  it  judges  men.  I  hope 
tliat  all  of  the  Members  of  iliLs  body  will 
join  me  in  welcoming  this  new  Federal 
program  and  help  us  to  receive  these 
needed  funds  which  this  bill  nov  author- 
izes. 


THE  1974  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
DETENTE  WITH   A  VOICE 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSK! 

l>f    ILLINuIf. 

tS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE.MATtVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1974 
Mr.  DER'VVINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1974  Captive  Nations  Weelt  olisei'Vances 
througliout  the  country  and  abroad  dem- 
onstrated that  detente  is  not  without  a 
voice.  In  liis  oivn  proclamation  the  Pres- 
ident clearly  stated: 

We  do  not  seek  to  intpose  our  bellefd  upon 
otiiers.  but  we  do  not  hide  oi;r  riVDlpati'rcy 
toward  the  desires  or  tbose  who.  like  .js.  clu-r- 
Isli  liberty  and  self-determination. 

Unmlstably.  the  desires  of  all  the  cap- 
tive nations  and  i)eoples— in  central  Eu- 
rope, within  the  U.S.S.R..  in  Asia,  and 
in  Cuba — is  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
Communist  captors  and  all  traces  of  for- 
eign domination.  Their  aspirations  for 
iiatiorujl  independence,  freedom  and  lib- 
erty are  clearly  what  we  are  sympathetic 
with  and  should  further  in  every  way 
possible.  One  of  the  major  criticisms  lev- 
eled by  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee  and  its  chairman,  Dr.  Leo  E 
Dobransky  of  Georgetown,  against  de- 
tente is  that  it  has  lieen  pursued  w  Ithout 
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a  voice  concerning  the  pligiit  of  the  cap- 
tive nations.  In  a  notable  measure,  the 
1974  Captive  Nations  Week  has  raised 
this  voice,  which  should  be  sustained 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  detente. 
Fitting  expressions  of  this  voice  are 
seen,  in  part,  l.n  the  numerous  official 
proclamations  of  the  week.  For  the  in- 
terest of  our  Members  and  citizens  I  in- 
clude hei^  the  following  proilamation.s: 
That  of  Pi-esident  Richard  Ni.xon  and 
those  of  Gov.  Keimeth  M.  Curtis  of 
Maine.  Gov.  Robert  B.  Docking  of  Kan- 
sas. Mayor  Ralph  J.  Perk  of  Cleveland. 
Mayor  Richard  H.  Marriott  of  Sacra- 
mento. Mayor  Norman  Y.  Mincts  of  San 
Jo.se.  Calif.,  and  Mayor  Bartholomew  F. 
fiuida  of  New  Haven.  Conn. 

C^privi.    NATJoiSii    WctK.    1974 

B      ilie   Pre-ide;,!  of  the   Untied  State,  of 

America 

A     PROCLAMATION 

C-"i«i->e:iI  nith  the  principles  upon  nhlch 
this  .VitloM  was  founded,  we  believe  that 
demiiorallc  liberties  are  anions  the  basic  hii- 
n»nn  rights  ti7  which  all  men  are  entitled.  We 
d->  niM  e»k  ti  Impose  our  beliefs  upon  others, 
hut  we  do  not  hide  our  sympathies  toward.s 
the  desires  of  those  who.  like  us.  cherish  11- 
herty  and  self-determination.  In  support  of 
thiJ  ■enilment.  the  Eighly-Shcth  Congress  on 
July  17.  19.M.  by  a  Joint  resolution,  author- 
li-frt  and  requested  the  President  to  prorlaim 
'he  third  week  m  July  In  each  vear  as  Cap- 
I  !vp  Nations  Week. 

Now.  therefore.  I  Rlelliird  Nixon.  Presldenl 
or  -he  United  Stales  of  America,  do  herebr 
designate  the  week  beginning  JtiH-  14.  1974. 
3"  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  enll  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
t'l  observe  this  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  acilrltles.  and  I  urge  rededleatlnn 
!:•  ti,"  cheri..hed  ideal  of  freedom  for  all. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  inv 
h;ind  this  twellth  day  of  July.  In  the  .vear  of 
"Mr  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy-four,  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
Anterlra  the  one  hundred  ninety-ninth. 

RICHAKD    Nixon-. 

.Sisrc   a    Maine  Pboclamation 

Whereas.  Captive  Nations  Week  provides 
Amertcalks  with  the  opportunity  to  show  their 
concern  for  the  plight  of  100  mUllou  East  and 
Ceiilral  Europeau.s  llvUlg  under  Communist 
rule;  and 

Where*-,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
peildeore  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambi- 
tions or  Comniuni.it  leaders  to  InitLste  a 
major  war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  pe.^plea  ol  the 
captlvo  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  states 
by  unauunous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establlsliing  the  third  week  in  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Invltiug  the 
people  of  the  Umted  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  pra.vers.  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressmg  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  asphrations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence; 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Kenneth  M.  Curtis,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Stale  of  Mame,  do  hereby  pro- 
tlaim  the  week  of  JtUy  14-20.  1974,  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  In  the  State  of  Maine  and  call 
upon  the  cltlMna  of  Mabie  to  Join  with 
others  In  observing  this  week  by  offering 
prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforta  for  the 
peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and  ,sub- 
jiigated  peoples  all  over  the  world. 
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Oivn  at  the  offlre  of  the  Oovemor  nt 
AiifiU'sta.  and  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  Stat*  of  Malue,  this  Second  Day  of  July, 
In  the  Year  of  Our  Lord,  One  Thousand  Mln* 
Hundred  and  Scveuty-fo\ir.  and  of  tht  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Uniied  SiAies  of  Americii. 
the  One  Hundred  and  Xlreiy-eighlh. 

By  tho  Oavor.ior, 

Kr.NMlH     M.     CURIIS. 
P8<^  L.WIATION  8Y  THE  GoVEBNOa 

r>j  the  Peoplr  of  Kanaa.".  Greeting^: 

Whereas.  Captive  Nations  Week  wan  in- 
8\i(iiirated  In  1959  bv  a  Joint  Resolution  of 
the  United  States  Congress;  and 

Whereius.  each  year.  Captive  Naiions  Week 
has  provkied  a  fjtthig  opportimity  for  the 
American  people  to  show  their  r-oUdUy  with 
their  capii\e  biethien  hi  Ea.>l  and  Central 
Europe;  and 

Whereas,  tvcnty-nine  years  ago.  the  war 
hi  Europe  came  to  an  end.  bm  ihe  hopes  and 
expectations  that  came  In  the  wake  of  the 
hard-won  victory  over  the  Nazi  military  ma- 
chine have  yet  to  be  realized,  and  for  the  mU- 
lions  of  people  In  Eastern  Euroi>e  Nazi  dom- 
inatton.  as  well  as  the  USSR,  Asia  nud  Cuba 
have  been  replaced  by  Communist  rule: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Robert  B.  Docking.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Kansas,  do  herebr 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  Mth  through  July 
20.  1974.  as  Captive  Nations  Week  in  Kan- 
sas, and  iL-ge  all  people  of  (he  free  world  to 
support  the  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
East-Central  Europe.  USSR.  Asia  tmd  Cuba 
to  freedom. 

Done  At  itie  Capital  lu  TQ[>eka  Uiidtr  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  Stjitc  U\\^  aist  dav  of 
June.  AD,.  1974- 

B;,  the  Governor: 

R<^ia(RT  B.  Dit'  KiNR. 

Pboclamation  DtbicNATiNc  Jlly  14-30,  1974. 

AS    Captive  Nations  Week  in  Cleveland" 

The  cause  of  human  rights  and  perwnnl 
dignity  remaliLs  a  universal  aspiration.  Yet. 
In  much  of  the  world,  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  Independence  continues.  It  is  ap- 
propriate, therefore,  that  we  who  value  our 
own  precious  heritage  shotUd  manifest  our 
understanding  for  those  to  whom  these  bene- 
hts  are  denied. 

In  support  of  this  sentiment,  the  United 
Slates  Congress,  by  Joint  Resolution,  au- 
thorized and  requested  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  third  week  of  July  in  each  vear 
as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

As  previously.  Captive  Nations  Week  In 
Cleveland  Is  commemorated  under  the  all- 
spices of  the  American  Nationalities  Move- 
ment of  Ohio. 

It  is  vital  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  and  other  free  nations  of  the 
world  that  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  people  of  all 
conquered  nations  sliould  be  steadfastly  koot 
alive.  *       *^ 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Ralph  J.  Perk.  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Cleveland,  do  hereby  proclaim 
July  14-20.  1974.  as  "Captive  Nations  Week 
in  Cleveland."  and  tirge  all  citlzeiw  to  sup- 
port this  15th  amiual  recognition  of  the 
interest  and  purpose  of  the  Communist 
dominated  and  oppressed  peoples  of  the 
world  to  letjain  their  freedom. 

It  witness  whereof,  I  hare  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Corporate  Seal  of 
the  City  of  Clevelimd  to  be  affixed  this  isih 
day  of  July.  1974. 

Ralph  J.  Perk. 

Mai/or 

T'aocLAMATioN  :  IsstiEo  BT  Titt  MAvoa.  Crrv  of 
Sacramento — Captive  Nations  Week 
Whereas,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  well- 
being  enjoyed  throughout  the  free  world,  it 
gives  us  pause  to  consider  that  not  all  of  the 
earth's  popiUatlon  Is  free  to  think,  to  wor- 
ship, to  speak  as  it  may  please  any  indlvklufti 
and 
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Whereas,  in  that  spirit  d  reflection,  let  us 
agam  renew  the  cry  that  those  populating 
the  captive  nations  must  enjoy  those  same 
freedoms  taken  for  granted  by  so  many  of  us; 

Now.  therefore,  I.  Richard  H.  Marriott. 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Sacramento,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  14  through  July 
20.  1974.  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  do 
urge  all  our  citizens  to  meditate  upon  the 
hardships  endured  by  those  whose  lives  are 
not  yet  their  owm. 

Issued:  This  1st  day  of  July.  1974. 

Richard  H.  Marriott. 

Mayor. 

City  of  San  Jose.  Calif-,  PaoCLAMATtoN 
Whereas.    This    coming    July    14-20.    1074 
will  be  the  15th  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week;  and 

Wliereas.  Congress  established  this  neces- 
sary annual  observance  by  passing  in  1959 
the  famous  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolu- 
tion, which  President  Elsenhower  signed 
Into  Public  Law  86-90;  and 

Whereas,  The  recent  talks  with  Brezhnev 
cannot  erase  the  fact  that  the  peoples  of  the 
Captive  nations  In  Central  Europe,  within 
the  USSR.  In  Asia  and  Cuba  still  are  captive 
under  totalitarian  Red  rule  as  they  were  in 
1 059;  and 

Whereas,  Pragmatic  deals  with  despotic 
communist  regimes  do  not  Include  for  any 
true  American  the  deal  to  sell  the  captive 
nations    into   permanent   captivity; 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Norman  Y.  Mlneta, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  San  Jose,  do  hereby 
proclaim  July  14-20.  1974.  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  In  the  City  of  San  Jose,  and 
Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

Proclaimed  this  I4th  Day  of  July.  1974,  In 
the  City  of  Jan  Jose,  State  of  California. 

NOBMAN  Y.  MlNETA. 

Mayor. 

City  or  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Proclamation 

Whereas:  The  quest  for  general  relaxation 
of  tension  and  world  peace  is  the  key  objec- 
tive of  all  freedom-loving  peoples  and  one 
to  which  the  American  Friend  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  have  always  fully  subscribed; 
and 

Whereas:  One  of  the  requisites  for  achiev- 
ing this  goal  Is  a  Europe  united  in  free- 
dom, with  each  and  every  nation  able  to 
exercise  lt£  Inalienable  right  to  self- 
termination;  and 

Whereas:  The  greatness  of  our  Country 
stems  from  the  most  diverse  of  racial,  re- 
ligious, and  ethnic  backgrounds;  and 

Whereas:  In  accordance  with  Public  Law 
8^90,  unanimously  adopted  in  1959  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  which  the 
third  week  of  July  Is  annually  designated 
as  Captive  Nations  Week;  and 

Whereas:  Captive  Nations  Week  provides 
an  opportunity  for  all  Americans  to  show 
the  freedom  seeking  peoples  of  Ukranla, 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia.  Estonia, 
Htmgary,  Latvia.  Lithuania,  Poland  and 
Romania  that  they  have  not  been  forgot- 
ten; and 

Whereas:  A  successful  Captive  Nations 
Week  would  continue  importantly  to  rais- 
ing the  morale  of  captive  people  and  would 
thus  ser\*e  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States   and   the   entire   free   world. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Bartholomew  P.  Ouida, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  Haven.  Connec- 
ticut, do  hereby  designate  the  period  of  July 
14-20,  1974,  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and 
call  upon  all  to  observe  this  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

In  witness  thereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  The  City  of  New 
Haven  to  be  affixed. 

Babtuolohew  F.  Guioa, 

Mayor. 
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A  CRY  FOR  HELP! 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF   IHDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  2974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  Mr.  TeiUs 
Zierins  of  Chicago  concerning  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  the  Baltic  nations,  Latvia, 
Estonia,  and  Lithuania.  Together  with  his 
letter,  he  enclosed  an  article  entitled  "A 
Cry  for  Help!"  which  is  about  one  Daniel 
Bnivers.  now  a  prisoner  in  the  Com- 
munist prisons. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  add  a  per- 
sonal note  before  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  printed.  When  I  was  visiting  the  So- 
viet Union  2  years  ago,  I  was  detained 
by  the  Communist  police  for  distributing 
Bibles  and  New  Testaments.  I  was  ques- 
tioned for  several  hours  and  finally  re- 
leased. I  can  well  believe  the  reports  of 
the  torture  and  murder  of  Christians  by 
the  Communists  for  the  crime  of  believ- 
ing in  a  God  other  than  the  state,  for  I 
know  what  the  Communists  did  to  me.  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  I  ask  that 
all  my  colleagues  give  their  full  atten- 
tion to  the  following  article: 

A  Cht  for  Help! 

At  a  time  when  again  we  see  many  pic- 
tures of  Soviet  smiles,  when  again  we  hear 
claims  that  Congress  should  grant  most 
favored  nation  status  to  Soviet  Union  In 
tradft  bu.<tlness.  when  i^aln  we  are  told  that 
we  should  make  new  deals  with  Moscow.  I 
appeal  to  every  hum&n  being  to  consider 
todays  life  under  Soviet  rule.  Please  listen 
to  a  cry  for  help  of  one  persecuted  family  I 
know  there. 

Three  years  ago  a  young  student,  Rudlte 
(age  twenty)  living  in  West  Germany  visited 
Riga,  capital  of  Soviet  occupied  Lat\-ia  and 
met  a  young  man,  Daniels  Bruvers.  In  Janu- 
ary 1973  she  had  an  opportunity  to  return  for 
anot'isr  short  visit  and  she  married  Daniels. 
Both  &tc  devout  christians.  Baptists. 

When  later  Oanltla  asked  Soviet  ofRclals 
for  permission  to  Join  his  wife  In  West 
Germany,  he  was  told  to  foi^et  her  or  be 
thrown  in  Jail.  After  all  efforts  failed  on 
July  21,  last  year,  Daniels  started  a  hunger 
strike.  His  wife  picketed  the  Soviet  Embassy 
In  West  Germany  every  day.  Her  mother  and 
friends  picketed  in  some  other  countries.  (I 
picketed  some  Soviet  vUitors  here  in  Chi- 
cago.) All  that  got  publicity  in  the  news 
media.  As  a  result  of  all  that  after  four  weeks 
of  hunger  strike,  Moscow  permitted  Daniels 
to  leave  Soviet-occupied  Latvia  and  Join  his 
wife.  Rudite.  For  a  whUe  it  seemed  that  the 
story  had  a  really  happy  ending. 

But  alas!  Daniels  comes  from  a  big  famllv. 
six  chUdren.  They  are  a  devout  Christian 
family.  Their  father  had  been  deported  twice 
to  Siberian  forced  labor  camps  from  where 
he  returned  in  poor  health,  hut  he  has  to 
work  hard  in  Latvia  stUl  today.  Because  of 
their  religious  faith  the  children  were  not 
permitted  to  study  In  college  or  a  university. 
After  many  difficulties,  only  the  youngest  of 
them  Paviis  Bruvers  was  accepted  In  the 
Medical  Institute  at  last. 

Recently  E>anlers  brothers,  Paviis  Bruvers, 
a  medical  student,  born  AprU  10,  1949  and 
Clafs  Bruvers.  a  taxi  driver,  bom  August  26, 
1947  bad  discussed  with  their  fellow  workers 
and  fellow  students  some  needed  improve- 
ments m  TV  programs  and  in  everyday  life. 
As  a  result  of  this  discussion,  they  had  pre- 
pared  and   circulated   a   little   opinion   poU 
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among  their  fellow  workers  and  fellow  stu- 
dents. They  bad  promised  that  after  com- 
pleting the  poll,  the  results  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  local  Soviet  newspapers. 

The  poll  was  anonymous.  Nobody  had  to 
give  his  or  hers  name.  Therefore  the  answers 
were  honest.  The  poll  con.slEited  of  the  follow- 
ing questions:  What  would  you  like  to  bear 
on  radio  and  see  on  TV  What  would  you  like 
to  see  In  movie  theatres.  What  would  you  like 
to  read  in  newspapers  and  magazines?  Where 
would  you  like  to  spend  your  vacation?  What 
countries  would  you  like  to  visit  if  possible' 
What  is  your  opinion  of  "Lenlniskas 
talkas" — "Subotnlki".  (Obligatory  "volun- 
tary" overtime  on  several  weekends  without 
pay  to  promote  Lenin's  Ideas  in  the  world  ) 
What  Is  your  opinion  about  mass  meetings 
and  demonstrations.  (Omcially  the  participa- 
tion in  mass  meetings  and  demonstration;!  is 
voluntary,  Imt  In  reality  you  are  requested 
to  participate.) 

Olafs  and  Paviis  are  singles  and  live  with 
their  parents — their  address:  Sejas  iela  58 
Riga.  Latvia. 

On  May  16.  eight  Soviet  Secret  Police  KGB 
men  searched  their  small  apartment  and 
continued  the  search  the  next  day  May  17. 
The  only  materials  they  con  fiscated  were 
some  religious  magazines  and  articles  and 
the  gospels  to  be  used  as  evidence  against 
them. 

After  that  both  brothers  were  called  to 
KGB  headquarters  for  interrogation  almost 
every  day  until  on  May  24  they  did  not  re- 
turn home  after  interrogation.  Since  that 
day  they  have  been  in  solitary  confinement 
In  the  main  KGB  prison  on  Lenin  &  Engels 
Street.  Riga.  Latvia.  No  friends  or  parents  are 
permitted  to  visit  them. 

The  name  of  their  Interrogator  and  ac- 
cuser 13  Dembovskis  whose  title  Is  Chief  In- 
vestigator of  special  cases  for  the  KOB.  KGB 
demandE  the  names  of  all  the  107  people  who 
had  answered  the  questions  of  the  opinion 
poll  despite  that  the  poll  was  anonymous. 
KGB  accused  them  also  of  being  agents  of 
the  enemies  of  Soviet  system  and  having 
contacts  with  people  in  the  West. 

Since  Daniels  Bruvers  left  Latvia,  his  rela- 
tives have  been  watched  very  closely  by 
Soviet  officials.  Their  persecution  is  only  one 
example  of  Soviet  violation  of  basic  human 
rights. 

I  ask  our  government  and  Congress  to 
make  no  trade  or  other  deals  with  Moscow 
until  the  day  they  stop  violating  the  most 
basic  human  rights. 

Please  help  the  brothers  of  Daniels  Bruv- 
ers In  any  way  you  can  before  they  disappear 
In  the  Gulag  Archipelago  of  today  so  well 
described  by  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn. 

P.S.— It  Is  an  Irony  that  Daniels  Bruvers 
was  bom  In  1945  on  the  birthday  of  Lenin, 
the  founder  of  Soviet  system  which  perse- 
cutes him  and  his  relatives. 


THE  TURKISH  OPIUM  POPPY  BAN 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  30,  1974 

Mr.  EANGEL.  Mr.  .Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  recent  broadcasts  by  New  York 
City  radio  stations  WCBS  and  WWRL 
which  urge  that  Congress  consider  cut- 
ting off  all  aid  to  Turkey,  until  Turkey 
reinstitutes  its  ban  prolilblting  opium 
poppy  cultivation. 

In  my  home  community  in  New  York 
City  junkies  run  the  streets,  occupy 
abandoned  buildings,  lurk  In  doorways 
and  literally  hold  the  community  in 
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lear.  Consequently  I  kno^"  firsthand  the 
destructive  impact  of  heroin  in  a  com- 
munit5'  and  the  detrimental  effects  it  has 
on  the  quality  of  life  for  our  citizens.  I 
]iave  devoted  a  significant  portion  of  my 
energies  as  a  legislator  toward  the  elim- 
ination of  this  cancerous  sore  from  my 
community,  ns  v:e]l  as  from  the  other  in- 
fected communities  throughout  the 
County,  urging  the  establishment  and 
implementation  of  more  effective  law  en- 
forcement measures. 

No  law  enforcement  measure  iias 
proven  as  successful  as  the  agreement 
reached  between  the  United  States  and 
Turkish  Governments  to  eradicate  the 
source  by  placing  a  ban  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tlie  opium  poppy. 

The  editorials  follow; 

WWRL  Editorial.  July  ]5.  li>74 
The  news  on  the  drii^-  front  is  a  bu  di  — 
Cv'Uraping  ihet-e  days.  Ten  months  a^o.  New 
York  State's  tough  new  anti-drug  bills  went 
into  effect.  And  what  have  they  achieved? 
As  WWHL  predicted  .  .  .  very  !it:Ie.  A  few 
small  fry  have  been  s^.'coped  up.  but  the 
major  dealers  are  still  out  there,  raking  it 
in.  and  kids  are  being  hooted  every  dav. 

And  now  the  Turkish  government  has 
decided  to  lift  Its  three  year  ban  on  the 
growing  of  opium  poppies.  Experts  estimate 
that  the  major  portion  of  New  York  City's 
drugs  have  come  from  Turkish  opium.  WWRL 
doesn't  understand  how  our  country  can 
continue  to  support  and  help  a  country 
which  is  crippling  and  killing  thousands 
of  Americans,  wiili  drugs  sanctioned  b}' 
the  goxernment.  WWRL  urges  that  Congress 
consider  cutting  or:  all  suih  aid.  luuil  Tur- 
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key  once  again  bans  tlie  unrestricted  gro". - 
iug  of  the  deatli-dealing   opium  poppy. 

On    an-:    Mondav.   July    15.    1974.   Tuesd;r 
July  16.  1974.  Wednesday.  July  17.  1974. 


WCBS    Editorial.    Jui.v    12.    1974 
Hu')ject:  Turkey  Lifts  Poppy  Ban  74-10. 
Broadcast;    July    12.   1974:    4  am.,  9  a.m.   4 
p.m.,  9  p.m. 

The  '  Frencii  Conneciiou"  is  more  tlian  u 
iliiilliny  movie,  its  the  real  life  way  tliis 
country  gets  its  lieroin.  Opium  poppy  is 
gro'.vn  in  Turkey,  proces.sed  into  heroin  in 
Marseire.s  and  delivered  through  "French 
Connection"  pushers  to  the  United  States. 

For  the  past  three  years,  at  the  urging  of 
tlie  U.S.  Government.  Turkey  didn't  grow 
poppy.  In.stead.  35.7  million  dollars  was  given 
to  Tinkish  farmers  to  compensate  for  lof-t 
re\eni.e.-i.  Tlie  Turks  now  say  it  isn't  enougli 
and  will  resume  growing  tJie  poppv  seeds 
this  fall. 

Heroin  addiction  declined  an  estimated 
50'.  while  the  growing  ban  was  on.  In  New 
York,  where  nearly  half  the  addicts  in  the 
country  live,  that's  crucial.  The  decline  wa.s 
partly  due  to  the  smaller  quantity  and  poorer 
quality  of  street  heroin. 

Narcotics  experts  say  tliai  within  tlie  next 
sixty  days  there  will  be  a  significant  increase 
in  the  heroin  supply.  Stockpiled  heroin, 
stored  by  the  middleman  during  the  Turkish 
growing  ban.  will  reach  the  streets  with  the 
assurance  that  more  is  on  the  way. 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Tvirkey  has  already 
been  recalled  in  protest.  But  that's  hardly 
enough.  Mayor  Beanie,  Congressman  Charles 
Rangel  and  others  believe  that  all  aid  to 
Turkey  should  be  cut  off.  We  at  WCBS.  FM 
agree.  We  can't  support  tlie  Turkish  Govern- 
ment   w'uile   they  support  ov.r  heroin  habit. 


July  30,  19 77 


ALL  SIX,  HONORABLE  MEN 


HON.  E.  G.  SHUSTER 

OF   PKNNSYLV.\NIA 
IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday^  J:;Jy  29,  1974 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
toric impeachment  \ote  last  Satm'day 
night,  while  easy  for  none  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  perhaps  was  most  diffi- 
cult for  the  six  Republican  freshmen. 
Who  could  have  thought,  when  you  ad- 
ministered their  oath  of  office  on  Janu- 
ary 3.  1973.  that  1  year.  6  months,  and 
24  day.-^  Inter  they  would  be  faced  with 
a  vote  to  impeach  their  President? 

Three  ol  them.  Congressmen  Butler. 
Cohen,  and  Froehlich  voted  for  im- 
peaciiment.  and  tlu'ee  of  them.  Congress- 
men LorT.  Maraziti.  and  Moorhead  of 
California  voted  against  impeachment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  American 
l^eople  know  that  all  six  agonized  over 
this  solemn  issue.  There  should  be  ab- 
solutely no  doubt  that  all  six  are  decent, 
capable  men,  who  voted  their  consciences. 
I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  finally  vote,  but 
their  vote  means  that  I  shall  ultimately 
be  in  fimdamental  disagreement  with 
three  of  my  closest  colleagues  on  this 
historic  issue.  And  I  do  know  this,  when 
that  day  comes,  I  shall  respect  the  three 
with  whom  I  disagree  no  less  than  the 
three  with  whom  I  shall  stand,  because. 
Mr.  Speaker,  most  importantly,  all  six 
aie  lionorable  men. 
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SENATE— W>rf/iesrfai/,  July  31,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eastland'. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  B.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Lord  of  our  lives  and  God  of  our  salva- 
tion, dehver  us  and  all  the  people  of  this 
land  from  the  sins  which  are  a  reproach 
to  any  people  and  lead  us  in  that  right- 
eousness which  exalts  a  nation.  Overrule 
our  human  frailties  by  imparting  Thy 
higher  grace  and  wisdom.  Hear  our 
prayers  for  the  President,  the  Congress, 
the  judiciar>',  and  for  all  in  the  service 
of  the  Nation  that  we  may  witness  our 
love  to  Thee  by  keeping  Thy  command- 
ments. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who,  without 
blemish,  did  the  Father's  will  even  on  a 
cross.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, July  30,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBSTITUTION  OF  A  CONFEREE 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Stevens 
be  named  to  replace  Senator  Fong  as  a 
conferee  on  H.R.  14715,  White  House  em- 
ployment, and  S.  628,  surviving  spouse 
annuities. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OF   CERTAIN 
ITEMS   ON   THE   CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos,  993,  994.  and  996. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
CXX 1634— Part  20 


EQUITABLE  TREATMENT  FOR 
RANCHERS  AND  FARMERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  IS.  3056 J  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  amend  retroactively 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture pertaimng  to  the  computation  of 
price  support  payments  under  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act  of  1954  in  order  to  in- 
sure the  equitable  treatment  of  ranchers 
and  farmers,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  with  amendments: 

On  page  2.  in  hne  12,  strike  out  "1970" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1969". 

On  page  2,  in  line  12,  strike  out  "1974" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1972", 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
s.  3056 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  tlie 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  io 
amend  retroactively  regulations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  pertaining  to  the 
computation  of  price  support  payments  un- 
der the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  In  order 
that  the  amount  of  such  payments  may.  In 
the  case  of  any  rancher  or  farmer,  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  (1)  the  net  sales  pro- 
ceeds received,  or  (2)  in  the  case  of  any 
rancher  or  farmer  who  failed  to  realize  the 
amount  provided  tor  In  the  sales  document, 
:he  lesser  of  the  following:  (A)  the  net  sales 
proceeds  based  on  the  price  the  rancher  or 
farmer  would  have  received  had  there  been 
no  default  of  payment  under  such  document, 
or  (B(  the  fair  market  value  of  the  co:n- 
niGdlty  concerned  at  the  lime  of  sale. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
further  authorized  to  reconsider  any  appli- 
cation filed  for  the  payment  of  price  support 
under  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  with 
respect  to  any  commodity  marketed  during 
the  four  marketing  years  1969  through  1972 
and  to  make  such  payment  adjustments  as 
he  determines  fair  and  equitable  on  the 
basis  of  any  amendment  to  regulations  made 
under  authority  of  the  first  section  of  this 
Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  PERISHABLE 
AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 
ACT,  1930 

The  bill  iH.R.  13264)  to  amend  the 
provisions  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act.  1930.  relating  to  prac- 
tices in  the  marketing  of  perishable  agri- 
cultural commodities,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


SAFETY  STANDARDS   FOR   BOILERS 
AND  PRESSURE  VESSELS 

The  bill  (H.R,  103091  to  amend  the 
act  of  June  13,  1933  (Public  Law  73-40), 
concerning  safety  standards  tor  boilers 
and  pressure  vessels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  a  thud 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


A  LAW  FOR  EVERYTHING? 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  by 
now .  I  would  have  thought  that  we  would 
have  a  law  for  everything.  Evidently,  we 
iiave  not. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley >  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

'The  remarks  Senator  Buckley  made 
at  this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S. 
3640,  dealing  with  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards, and  the  ensiling  discussion  are 
printed  in  the  Record  under  Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Jomt  Resolu- 
tions. ' 


THE  PRESIDENT  FAILED  TO  COM- 
PLY WITH  THE  WAR  POWERS  LAW 
ON  THE  CYPRUS  EVACUATION 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr,  President,  on 
July  21.  1974,  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  Cyprus  cabled  the  State  Depart- 
ment requesting  a  military  evacuation  of 
American  citizens  caught  in  hostilities 
on  that  island.  Upon  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense — and  presumably 
the  President — the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ordered  naval  task 
force  61-62.  comprised  of  five  vessels  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  to  a  point  20  miles  south 
of  Cyprus, 

On  July  22  at  11:15  a.m. — eastern 
daylight  time — American  military  per- 
sormel  began  the  evacuation  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  from  the  hostile  zone.  Dur- 
ing that  day  22  helicopter  sorties  were 
made  from  the  U,SS,  Inchon  toDhekelia, 
Cyprus,  and  384  Americans  and  82  for- 
eign nationals  were  evacuated  to  the 
US.S.  CoTonado.  The  operation  was  con- 
cluded that  same  day  at  4:30  p,m,  EDT. 
On  July  23.  135  Americans  and  for- 
eign nationals  were  evacuated  by  heli- 
copter from  the  northern  Cyprus  city 
of  Kyrenia  in  a  joint  British-American 
operation.  They  were  moved  to  the  US.S. 
Trenton  on  the  Cyprus  south  coast. 

The  Cyprus  evacuation  was  an  effi- 
cient, well-run  operation.  Himdreds  ol 
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innocent  viciims  who  had  found  them- 
selves m  the  midst  of  a  revolution  and 
a  subsequent  invasion  by  Turkey  were 
rescued.  A  cease-fire  arrangement  was 
agreed  to  the  next  day.  brought  about 
mainiy  by  the  outstanding  work  ol 
American  diplomats. 

We  can  be  proud  of  American  military 
and  diplomatic  personnel  for  their  ac- 
complishments durln?  the  Cyprus  situ- 
ation. They  saved  American  Uves  and 
they  worked  tirelessly  to  bring  about  a 
cease-fire  in  a  situation  that  threatened 
the  stability  of  one  of  the  world's  most 
St''  »tegically  Important  areas. 

But  a  glaring  and  serious  omission  of 
law  detracts  from  the  othei-wise  com- 
mendable action  taken  by  the  admjnis- 
tration  last  week.  On  July  24.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  to  have 
submitted  a  written  report  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  who  now  occupies  the  chair,  ad- 
vising Congress  that  American  forces  had 
been  introduced  into  a  hostile  area.  That 
report,  required  under  the  war  powers 
resolution.  Public  Law  93-148,  was  never 
submitted. 

In  rescuing  American  citizens  the 
President  fulfilled  a  traditional  responsi- 
bility of  the  Commander  in  Chief — a  re- 
sponsibility which  has  been  recognized 
as  legitimate  in  case  law.  It  is  a  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  which  has  always  re- 
ceived the  post  facto  support  of  Con- 
gress. Indeed,  in  two  succeeding  vears. 
1972  and  1973.  the  Senate  passed  war 
powers  legislation  which  would  have  for- 
mally delegated  to  the  President  the  right 
under  certain  conditions  to  rescue  Amer- 
icans in  emergency  situations. 

But  the  issue  here  is  not  whether  the 
President  had  the  authority  to  evacuate 
384  Americans  caught  in  a  hostile  zone. 
It  is  instead  the  failure  of  the  President 
to  report  his  action  under  .section  4' a' 
'  1 1  of  the  war  powers  resolution  within 
48  hours,  setting  forth  in  writing: 

*  A I  the  circumstances  necessitating  the 
Introduction  of  United  states  Armed  Forces; 
|B>  the  constitutional  and  legislative  author- 
ity under  which  such  Introduction  took 
place:  and  (C)  the  .  .  scope  and  duration 
of  the         .  involvement 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  underes- 
timate the  potential  danger  of  a  rescue 
operation  of  this  type.  If  one  of  those  22 
helicopters  had  been  shot  down,  addi- 
tional forces  may  have  been  necessarj-  to 
protect  the  survivors.  While  it  appears 
that  there  was  no  objective  other  than 
saving  Americaas  on  July  22,  past  rescue 
operations — the  most  classical  example 
of  which  was  th?  everlasting  rescue  op- 
eration in  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1965,  under  Pre.'^ident  Johnson.  Such  op- 
erations in  the  past  have  evolved  into 
serious  Involvements  by  the  United 
States.  This  is  exactly  why  we  have  a  re- 
quirement in  law  today  that  all  such 
operations  be  reported  to  Congress — the 
branch  of  Government  which  po.'^.^esses 
the  sole  responsibility  for  authorizing 
war. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
there  is  unanimous  approval  within  Con- 
gress for  the  Cyprus  rescue  operation. 
But  that  is  exactly  what  concerns  me 
about  the  President's  failure  to  report  It. 

If  this  very  popular  introduction  of  the 


Armed  Forces  goes  unreported,  can  we 
assume  that  less  popular,  more  danger- 
ous uses  of  force  will  be  faithfully  re- 
ported"^ If.  for  example.  U.S.  paratroop- 
ers had  been  clandestinely  dropped  into 
the  Nicosia  airport  to  assist  U.N  forces 
there,  would  tlie  President  have  been 
more  or  less  inclined  to  fulfill  his  legal 
obligation  ? 

The  war  powers  resolution  was  the 
focus  of  a  good  deal  of  public  attention 
last  year.  Some  said  that  its  enactment 
would  enable  Congress  to  recapture  its 
power  to  authorize  war.  Others,  myself 
included,  called  it  a  dangerous  law— a 
law  whicii  formally  gave  away  the  sole 
constitutional  prerogative  of  Congress 
to  decide  in  advance  whether  the  United 
States  should  go  to  war. 

Pre^ldent  Richard  Nixon  also  felt  that 
the  war  powers  resolution  was  a  bad  law, 
but  for  other  reasons.  He  said  it  would 
tie  his  hands — that  the  necessity  to  re- 
port to  Congress  would  restrict  his  ac- 
tions as  Commander  in  Chief.  And  when 
the  bill  was  enacted,  it  *as  done  over  the 
President's  strenuous  objection  and  his 
veto. 

Mr.  President.  Cyprus  was  the  first 
test  case  for  the  war  powers  resolution. 
We  should  be  grateful  that  oiu-  involve- 
ment there  was  limited  to  the  evacuation 
oi  American  citizens.  Nonetheless.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  failed  this  first  major  test 

Whether  tiie  President  has  committed 
an  error  of  omission  or  commission.  I 
cannot  in  all  honesty  say  that  I  am  sur- 
prised by  his  failure.  In  a  letter  of  April 
24  to  the  Secretarj-  of  Slate  I  asked  what 
measures  had  been  taken  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  implement  the  report- 
ing and  consultation  sections  of  the  war 
powers  resolution.  In  a  response  from 
the  Department,  dated  May  10.  1974.  I 
was  told : 

with  respect  to  the  48-bour  notification 
requirement,  it  is  our  view  that  no  partlcuhir 
new  procedural  measures  wirhln  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  are  necessary  .  The  partic- 
Tilar  nature  and  content  of  any  such  nonce 
would  ot  course  have  to  awajt  an  actual 
event  covered  by  the  leglslarion,  given  the 
possible   variety   of   actions   covered, 

Mr.  President,  the  event  lo  which  the 
State  Department  referred  has  come  and 
gone.  Whether  I.  or  President  Nixon  or 
any  other  American  disagrees  with  the 
effectiveness,  or  even  the  con.>titutional- 
ity  of  that  law,  it  must  be  obeyed. 

Whether  or  not  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion was  an  appropriate  mechanism  for 
recapturing  Congress  power  to  authorize 
war.  it  was  intended  by  well-meaning 
Members  of  this  bod-  lo  accompli.sh  that 
end.  It  was  motivated  out  of  a  desire  to 
avoid  the  precipitous  involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  war.  The  omission  of 
President  Nixon  should  not  be  taken 
lightly  by  those  who  had  hoped  that  the 
requirement  to  report  the  introduction 
of  U.S.  forces  into  hostilities  would  put 
a  halt  to  unilateral  Presidential  war- 
making. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  today  written  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  asking 
that  they  advi.se  the  President  that  he 
has  failed  to  comply  with  Public  Law  93- 
148.  and  that  he  be  asked  to  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  in  accordance  with 
section  4  of  that  law  at  the  earliest  pos- 


sible time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  It 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

TtXT  OF  Letter  to  SpEAKm  .Albert  and 
Sknatob   Eastland 

On  July  22.  1974.  the  United  States  Intro- 
dticed  armed  forces  Into  the  nation  of  Cyprus 
for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  .^me^lcan  citizens 
0:i  that  day  Cyprus  was  in  the  midst  of  open 
ho.'itmtlea.  the  result  of  b  coup  detat  and  a 
subsequent  Invasion  by  Turkish   forces. 

.'Vs  you  know,  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
fUDilc  Law  93-148.  requires  the  President  to 
notify  you  In  -ATitlng  within  48  hours  of  any 
Introduction  of  U.S.  forces  iiuq  a  hostile 
situation  and  to  set  forth:  (Ai  the  clrcum- 
srances  necessitating  the  introduction  of 
United  Sute.g  Armed  Forces.  iBi  the  consM- 
iiiilonal  and  legislative  authority  under 
which  such  mtroductlon  took  place;  and  (C| 
the  estimated  scope  and  duration  ot  the 
hostilities  or  Involvement  i  since  In  this  case 
the  involvement  apparently  ended  prior  to 
48  hours,  a  report  of  the  exact  duration  of 
involvement   would   be  appropriate). 

The  Cyprus  evacuation  is  the  first  test  case 
Tor  the  War  Powers  Resolution.  The  rescue 
operation  of  course  has  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  Congress.  But  the  popularity  of  this 
action  should  cause  even  more  concern.  We 
can  only  assume  the  worst — that  more  con- 
troversial uses  of  force  wlU  also  go  un- 
reported 

We  are  fortunate,  I  feel,  to  have  a  test 
case  which  did  not  evolve  Into  a  more  serious 
oummnment  of  American  forces  into  battle. 
Acc:.rdmgly.  C-ongress  should,  In  my  opinion, 
press  now  to  protect  its  legal  prerogatives 
before  dangerous  precedents  of  omission  are 
established  In  the  Implementation  of  P.L. 
93-148. 

I,  therefore,  respectfully  request  that  you 
advise  the  President  that  he  has  failed  to 
comply  with  Section  4  ot  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  and  that  he  submit  the  required 
report  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  F    Eaclfton. 

L'.5.  Senator. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  make  one  additional 
comment  with  regard  to  the  landing  of 
American  hehcopters  at  Dhekelia.  I 
understand  that  the  State  Department 
may  argue  that  the  British  sovereign 
base  area  at  Dhekelia.  where  our  forces 
landed,  was  not  part  of  the  hostile  zone. 
I  disagree  with  that  assessment.  It  seems 
obvious  that  the  executive  branch  Is 
attempting  to  split  hairs  on  what  should 
be  a  routine  requirement  of  the  law.  I 
would  add  that  if  the  British  sovereign 
base  was  not  part  of  a  hostile  zone,  it 
would  not  have  been  on  full-scale  mlll- 
tar>'  alert,  and.  Mr  President,  that  Brit- 
ish t)ase  was  on  full-scale  mihtary  alert. 

It  would  seem  that  a  much  more 
healthy  reaction  to  my  remarks  here  to- 
day would  be  that  an  omission  has  been 
made  and  that  a  report,  as  required  by 
law,  win  be  promptly  forthcoming. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  two  Defense  Depart- 
ment factsheets,  dated  July  23  and  July 
24,  respectively,  be  entered  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheets  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

JtiLY  23.   1974. 
Dhekelia  Evacuation  Fact  Shfitt 
Through    the   Department    of    State    th« 
American  Ambas.sador  In  Nicosia.  Rodger  P. 


Davles.  requested  evacuation  at  7  30  am 
EDT.  July  21  Upon  approval  of  Secretary 
Schlesinger,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  ordered  Task  Force  61-62.  headed  by 
the  USS  Inchon,  to  proceed  with  the  evacua- 
tion. That  Task  Group  Included,  in  addition 
to  the  Inchon,  the  following  ships:  USS  Cor- 
onado  (LPD-IU,  USS  Trenton  (LPD-14|, 
USS  Spiegel  Grove  lL£I>-32l  and  USS  Sagi- 
naw (LST-n88) 

The  Task  Group  moved  to  an  area  20  miles 
south  of  Dhekelia.  the  British  Sovereign  Base 
Area,  from  which  the  evacuation  off  Cyprus 
commenced  at  11:15  am,  EDT.  July  22  A 
total  of  384  US  citizens  and  82  persons  of 
other  nationalities,  who  had  moved  by  auto 
convoy  from  Nicosia  to  Dhekelia,  were  lifted 
by  Marine  helicopter  from  Inchon  to  Cor- 
onado  That  operation  was  completed  at  430 
pm,  EDT.  July  22.  Coronado  then  proceeded 
to  Beirut,  Lebanon,  where  It  arrived  at  3,40 
a  m.  EDT.  July  23 

Included  among  the  evacuees  on  to  Coro- 
nado were  two  NBC  and  three  CBS  newsmen 

Evacuees  included,  in  addition  to  Ameri- 
can citizens,  the  following  nationalities: 
three  British.  21  Lebanese,  four  Cypriot.  11 
Egyptian,  two  Kuwaiti,  one  Swedish,  nine 
Greek,  one  German,  one  Canadian,  four  In- 
donesian. 14  Iraqi,  sjx  Jordanian,  one  Saud! 
Arabian,  one  Australian,  one  Israeli,  and  two 
Kwlss, 

Evacuation  onto  Coronado  required  22  hell- 
copter  sorties,  using  CH-46s  and  CH-535 

JuLT  24,  1974 
For  Coseespondents 

The  following  was  released  bv  EUCOM  at 
0600  EDT  24  July  1974: 

"An  additional  contingent  of  Americans 
are  presently  bemg  evacuated  from  Cyprus 
In  a  joint  United  State5-Unit.ed  Klnedom 
effort. 

"Some  60  Americana  who  maile  their  way  by 
convoy  to  the  Cyprus  South  coast  British 
Sovereign  Base  at  Dhekelia  yesterday  will  be 
flown   by   British  aircraft   to  London   today. 

"One  hundred  and  thlrty-flve  Americans 
and  foreign  nationals  were  evacuated  to  HMS 
HERMES  from  the  north  Cyprus  city  of  Ky- 
renia  yesterday  They  are  being  moved  to 
USS  Trenton  at  Akrotirl  Bay  on  the  Cyprus 
south  coast  for  further  transfer  to  an  un- 
determined location  The  135  were  part  of 
approximately  2.000  evacuees  taken  to  HER- 
MES from   Kyrenla  yesterday 

"Although  6th  Fleet  units  will  continue  to 
.^tand  by  for  further  evacuation  If  required, 
today's  actions  complete  removal  of  all  known 
concentrations  of  Americans  from  the  Medi- 
terranean Island." 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  In  addition.  Mr, 
PreFident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  letter  of  April  24.  1974,  to  the  State 
Department  and  the  response  of  May  10, 
1974.  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

April  24,  1974. 
Hon.  Henrv  a.  KisstNCPt, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secbetary:  I  wrote  you  on  No- 
vember 9,  1973  requesting  your  Department's 
legal  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  the  war 
powers  legislation  enacted  by  Congress.  In 
addition.  I  asked  to  be  Informed  aa  to  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Executive  Branch  to 
Implement  the  law. 

Assistant  Secretary  Marshall  Wright  re- 
sponded to  my  letter  on  your  t>ehalf  on 
November  30,  1973.  In  that  letter,  he  stated 
that  the  Depa.  tment  was  "currently  review- 
ing with  other  appropriate  Executive  Branch 
agencies  the  Implications  of  the  resolution." 
and  that  I  would  be  Informed  "as  soon  as 
possible"  of  any  decision  that  might  be 
made  In  changing  Department  procedures. 


I.  therefore,  request  a  summary  of  the  ac- 
tions taken  within  the  Executive  Branch  lo 
Implement  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  93- 
148  If  no  action  has  thus  far  been  taken,  I 
■would  appreciate  being  so  advised  . 

Thank  you  very  mvich  for  your  assistance. 
It  would  be  extremely  helplul  if  you  could 
provide  an  expeditious  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  F.  Eacleton. 

V.S.  Senator, 

Department  of  State. 
Washtngton.  DC.  May  10. 1974. 
Hon  Thomas  P.  Eacleton, 
V.S  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Eacleton;  Secretary  Kts- 
singer  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter 
of  April  24  concerning  the  War  Powers 
Resolution. 

In  response  to  your  Inquiry  of  November 
9.  1973  on  this  subject  we  advised  you  that 
the  Department  was  reviewing  with  other 
appropriate  agencies  whether  any  changes  In 
E-xecutive  Branch  procedures  might  be  re- 
quired by  that  legislation.  I  wish  now  to 
supplement  the  comments  made  In  the  De- 
partment's letter  to  you  of  November  30  and 
I  hope  that  this  delay  has  caused  no  in- 
convenience. 

With  respect  to  the  48-hour  notification 
requirement,  it  is  our  view  that  no  particular 
i\e\\  procedural  measures  within  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  are  necessary.  The  notification 
requirement  is  well  known  In  all  the  relevant 
Government  agencies  and  there  would  ap- 
pear to  be  no  particular  advantage  either  to 
the  effective  application  of  the  legislation  or 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  Executive  Branch  tn 
adopting  procedures  in  addition  to  those  reg- 
ularly foUowed  m  responding  to  Congres- 
sional notification  requirements  The  par- 
ticular nature  and  content  of  any  such 
notice  would  of  coiu-se  have  to  await  an 
actual  event  covered  by  the  legislation,  given 
the  possible  variety  of  actions  covered. 

The  effect  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
on  the  President's  ability  to  deploy  U.S. 
forces  Is  similarly  definable  In  a  meaningful 
way  only  In  the  context  of  an  actual  .set  of 
facts  against  which  the  requirements  of  the 
Joint  Resolution  will  have  to  be  measured. 
Tc  speculate  about  hypothetical  situations 
might  be  possible  btU  would  not  seem  use- 
ful or  helpful  m  any  way. 

I  hope  that  these  observations  more  fully 
answer  the  queries  you  put  forward  in  your 
letter  referred  to  above. 
Sincerely. 

LiNWOOD   HOI-TON. 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations 

Mr,  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byro*  Is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  I  >ield  back  his  time. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
it«i  to  3  minutes. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC 

The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed     AMENOMrNT     to     the      Btmcrr, 

1975.  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior (S.  Doc.  No,  93-99) 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  Urated  States  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment  for  appropriations  transmitted 
In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  In  the 
amount  of  »4.310,0O0  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  ^  with  accompanying  papers ) 
Referred  to  the  Commltee  on  Appropriations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
r>RoposET»  Amendment  to  the  Bttdcet,  1975. 

FOR   the   Interstate   Commerce    Commis- 
sion  (S.  Doc.  No.  93-100) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment  for  appropriations  transmitted 
in  the  budget  lor  the  fiscal  year  1975  In  the 
amount  of  $34-5,000  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  '  with  accompanying 
paper-s  i .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Test  Date  on  Certain  Aircraft 

A  confidential  document  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  relating  to  test 
date  on  A-IO  Aircraft  and  A1M7F  Sparrowe. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, 
Chippewa  Crse  Tribe   of  the  Rockt  Bot's 

Reservation      Montana,    et    al..    v.    The 

United  States  of   .America 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
iis  report  of  its  final  determinations  with 
respect  to  Etocbet  No.  221-B.  Chippewa  Cree 
Tribe  of  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation.  Mon- 
tana, Joe  Corcoran,  on  behalf  of  the  Chip- 
pewa Cree  Tribe,  Blanche  Patenaude.  Joseph 
Richard,  Joseph  Gooeelam.  John  B.  Siayier, 
Wm.  John  Delorme.  WUllam  Trottler,  on  be- 
half of  the  Little  SheU  Band  of  Indians  and 
the  Chippewa  Cree  Tribe,  plaintiffs,  v.  The 
United  Statea  of  America,  defendant  iwith 
accompanying  papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
Report  of  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Federal  Af- 
fairs, National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion, tran<imltting-  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
for  the  month  of  May  1974  on  the  average 
number  of  passengers  per  day  and  the  on- 
time  performance  of  e^ich  train  operated 
(With  accompanying  papers*  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Federal  Af- 
fairs. National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
for  the  month  of  June  1974  on  the  average 
number  of  passengers  per  day  and  the  on- 
t  ime  performance  of  each  train  operated 
(With  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,    a    report    entitled    "Modernization    of 
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1872  Mining  Law  Seeded  to  Encourage  Do- 
mestic Mineral  Production.  Protect  the  En- 
vironment, and  Improve  Public  Land  Man- 
agement" I  with  an  accompanying  report  i. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
OperatloiiS- 

Cbban  Mass  TBiNsPOftTATtoN  Needs  and 
Financing 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  study 
of  urban  mass  transportation  r.eeds  and  fi- 
nancing (with  accompanying  report!.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
The  Cost  or  Cixaji  Aih  1974 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
United  States  Environmental  Protection 
-^gency  transmitting,  pur'iuant  to  law,  a 
report  entitled  "The  Cost  of  Clean  Air.  1974" 
(With  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


Juhj  .n,  l9Ti 
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REPORTS  OF  CO.MXnTTEES 
The  foUo»ing  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  without  amendment; 

S.  3537.  A  bill  to  modify  section  204  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  i  "9  Stat.  1085) 
iRept,  No.  93-10441. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAIfD.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  3578.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Anita  Tomasl 
iRept    No,  93-10451, 

By  Mr.  ALLEN,  from  the  Commltt«e  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S-  J189,  .A  bill  to  amend  section  602  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1954  (Hept,  No.  93-1046i. 

By  Mr.  McCOVEHN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  331.  A  resolution  relating  to  an  In- 
vestigation of  price  spreads  and  margina  for 
livestock,  dairy  products,  poultry,  and  eggs 
(Rept.  No.  93-1047). 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  with  amendmenta: 

HR.  15105,  .An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  endltig 
June  30.  1975,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept 
No.  93-1048). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

S.  Res,  374,  An  original  resolution  relat- 
ing to  the  purchase  of  calendars  for  1975 
(Rept.  No.  93-1049). 

S.  Res,  375,  An  original  authorizing  supple- 
mental expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs  for  Inquiries  and 
Investigations  during  the  period  March  1 
1973.  through  February  28.  1974  (Rept  No 
93-1052). 

S.  Res,  376.  An  original  resolution  to  pay 
o  gratuity  to  Rosalie  s.  Lewis;  and 

S.  Bes.  377.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing the  printing  of  the  Seventy-sixth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  as  a 
Senate  document   (Rept.  No.  93-1053). 

S.  Con.  Res.  106.  An  original  concurrent 
resolution  authorizing  the  prmtlng  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  Senate  hearings  entitled 
"PubUc  Financing  of  Federal  Elections  ■• 
(Rept  No,  93-10501. 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  857.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  plan  museum  support  facili- 
ties (Bept.  No.  93-1051 ) . 


By  Mr  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works- 

Brl^.  Gen,  Wavne  S.  Nichols,  US  .Army, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission. 

'The  above  nomination  aa.?  approved 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  commliiee 
of  the  Senate.  > 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  EXECUTIVE 

NOMINATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  nomination  of  Lvnn 
Adams  Greenwalt,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Director  of  U.S.  Pteh  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice be  Jointly  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Commerce  and  Insular  Affairs. 
The  nomination  of  Mr.  Greenwalt.  which 
was  received  on  July  29.  was  referred 
solely  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  joint  referral  Is  appropriate  as 
both  Committees  share  jurisdiction  over 
the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Services. 

This  matter  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
MusKiE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  bTAR  PRINT  OF  CHILD 
AND  FAMILY  SERVICES  ACT  OP 
1974 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  been  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Mondale)  to  make  the 
tollotflng  request  and  I  read  the  follov- 
ing  statement  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota : 

Mr.  President,  on  July  11,  1974,  I  in- 
troduced along  with  Senator  Javts  and 
22  other  cosponsors  the  Child  and  Fam- 
ily Services  Act  of  1974. 

I  have  now  had  a  chance  to  examine 
the  bill  after  we  received  it  from  the 
printers,  and  there  are  several  clerical 
and  technical  errors  in  it.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  star  print  be  made 
correcting  these  errors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 
As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY    (for  himself.  Mr. 

Eacleton.  Mr.  DoMlJ^icK,  Mr,  Dome- 

Nlcl.  and  Mr.  iNotrrr)  : 

S-    3840,    A    bill    to    amend    the    National 

Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 

v.ith   respect  to  certain  seatbelt  standards 

under  such  act.  Referred  to  tie  Committee 

on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOLE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 

THtTHMOND)  : 

S.  3841,  A  bill  to  amend  sections  555  and 
558  of  title  37.  tlnlted  States  Code,  relating 
to  members  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
are  In  a  missing  status,  and  for  other  piu- 
poses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


By  Mr  CURTIS: 
S.  3842,  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Dr  Carlos  E 
Nossa-Rodrlgues,  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr,   JACKSON    (for   himself  and 
Mr   Fannini   (by  request) 
S,  3843    A  blU  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Sequoia  and  King's  Canyon  National 
Parks.  California,  as  wilderness; 

S.  3844,  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Pinnacles  National  Monument.  Cali- 
fornia, as  wilderness; 

S.  3845,  A  bill  to  deslg;iate  certain  lands 
In  the  Havafu  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  San 
Bernardino  Coimty.  California,  as  wilder- 
ness; 

S.  3846,  A  bill  to  designate  all  of  the 
Semldl  N.itlonal  Wildlife  Refuge,  Third  Judi- 
cial   Division.    Alaska,    as    wilderness; 

S.  3847.  A  bin  to  designate  certain  lands 
m  the  Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Jackson,  Union  ana  WlUlamson 
Cou;itles.  Illinois,  as  wilderness: 

S,  3848  .A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  NatloniU  Refuge, 
city  and  county  of  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  as 
wilderness ; 

S.  3849,  A  bin  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Red  Rock  Lakes  National  Wlldllfo 
Refuge.  Beaverhead  County.  Montana,  as 
wilderness; 

S  3850,  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  .Misslsquol  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
Franklin  County.  Vermont,  as  wilderness; 
S,  3851,  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Aleutian  Islands  Natlcnal  WUdllfe 
Refuge,  Third  Judicial  Division.  Aliska,  as 
wilderness; 

S,  3852,  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Rice  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
Minnesota,  and  the  entire  MUle  Lacs  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  Mlnnesnta,  as  wilder- 
ness; 

S,  3853,  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Tamarac  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Becker  County.  Minnesota,  as  wilderness: 

S.  3854.  A  bin  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  P.ocky  Mountain  National  Park. 
Colorado,  as  wilderness; 

S.  3855.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Glacier  National  Park,  Montana,  as 
wilderness; 

S.  3866  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Katmal  National  Monument,  Alaska, 
as  wilderness; 

S.  3857.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 

In   the   Zlon   National   Park   as  wilderness; 

S.  3858.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 

In   the  Crater  Lake  National   Park.  Oregon, 

as  wilderness;  and 

S,  3859.  A  bin  to  designate  certain  lauds 
m  the  Olympic  National  Park.  Washmgton, 
aa  wilderness  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY; 
S.  3860.  A  bill  to  study  and  control  the 
dl-iclosure  of  voter  registration  lists  for  non- 
election  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  COOK: 
S.  3861,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gaa 
Act  In  order  to  give  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission certain  authority  to  regulate  syn- 
thetic natural  gas.  Referred  to  the  Comnilt- 
tee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Helms.  Mr,   Dole.  Mr.  Cmt-ns,  Mr, 
GtmNzT,  and  Mr.  Sparkman)- 
S.  3862.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  change  In 
the  status  of  any  member  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  Is  In  a  missing  status  under 
chapter  10  of  title  37.  United  States  Code, 
until  the  provisions  of  the  Paris  Peace  Ac- 
cord of  January  27,   1973.  have  been  fuHv 
compiled  with,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttec  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PERCY  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Gold- 
WATEa,  and  Mr.  HatrsKA): 
S.  3863.  A  bill  to  name  the  synthetic  gas 
pUot  plant  located  In  Rapid  Cltv.  South  Da- 
kota, the  "Karl  E.  Mundt  OaslBcatlon  PUot 


Plant."  Referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ScHWEntEa,  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Mo.vDALE.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Aboc- 
REZK.  Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr.  Percy)  : 
S.  3864.  A  bui  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner  of   Education    to    make    grants    for 
t«acher   training,   pilot   and   demonstration 
projects,    and    comprehensive    school    pro- 
grams, with  respect  to  nutrition  education 
and  nutrition-related  problems.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
s,  3865.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965;  and 
S,   3866.   A   bill    to  amend   the  Land   and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

S  3867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  promote  honesty 
and  fair  dealing  in  the  Interest  of  consumers 
with  respect  to  the  labeling  and  advertising 
of  special  dietary  foods,  such  as  vitamins 
and  minerals,  etc.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  EAQLETON  (for  himself  and 

Mr   SYMINGTON)  : 

S  3868.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chae  Won 
Yang.  Myung  Jae  Yang.  Yoo  Jung  Yang,  Jee 
Sun  Yang.  Yoo  Sun  Yang,  and  Hong  Suk 
Yang.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr  H.ARTKE 

S.  3869.  A  blU  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  heads  of  the 
respective  executive  agencies  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  advance  notice  of  certain 
planned  organizational  and  other  changes  or 
actions  which  would  affect  Federal  civilian 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  DoMimcK, 
Mr.  DoMENici.  and  Mr. 
iNOtrvE) : 

S.  3840.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
TrafBc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966  with  respect  to  certain  seatbelt 
standards  under  such  act.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr,  President,  today 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr,  Eagle- 
ton)  and  I,  are  introducing  a  measure 
aimed  at  .mending  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  In  a:  attempt  to  lift  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  American  citizen  the 
very  real  constraints  of  the  interlock 
system  as  well  as  that  of  the  sequential 
warning  deric^  or  buzzer.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordereii. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Piesident,  the 
proposed  legislation  is  cosponsored  by 
Mr.  DoHENici.  Mr.  Dominick.  and  Mr. 
INOITYE.  who  likewise  share  our  derire 
to  amend  section  103'a)  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966  by  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions —within  60  days  of  enactment  of 
tills  legislation — wliich  would  make 
optional  to  the  consumer,  rather  than 
mandatory,  the  inclusion  of  any  starter 
interlock  system,  or  sequential  warning 
device — buzzers,  lights — associated  with 


seatbelts  or  upper  torso  restraints,  or 
any  other  similar  system  requiring  the 
use  of  such  belts  or  restraints  in  order 
to  start  or  operate  the  vehicle  or  pro- 
ducing a  buzzing,  light,  or  other  warn- 
ing signal  if  such  belts  or  restraints  are 
not  used. 

Mr.  President,  my  first  order  of  busi- 
ness this  legislative  session  was  to  Intro- 
duce In  January,  legislation  which  would 
make  optional  the  inclusion  of  any  start- 
er interlock  system  associated  with  seat- 
belts  or  upper  torso  restraints  on  any 
motor  vehicle.  This  was  my  first  step  in 
my  campaign  to  remove  the  grasping 
hand  of  big  brother  government  from 
the  lives  of  American  citizens.  This  cam- 
paign was  prompted  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  letters  from  constituents 
in  New  York  State  and  from  people  all 
across  the  country.  The  theme  underly- 
ing this  correspondence  was  that  there 
exists  a  virtual  state  of  war — a  war  being 
waged  by  the  American  citizen  against 
the  exces.ses.  the  follies,  and  the  dangers 
of  the  Federal  Government's  Increas- 
ing— and  frightening — big  brother-like 
intervention  in  their  lives.  I  thus  learned 
of  the  American  citizen's  outrage  with 
the  documented  failures  of  the  pliilos- 
ophy  "Wa.shlngton  knows  best." 

Pursuant  to  the  introduction  of  my  op- 
tional ignition  Interlock  bill,  which 
received  overwhelming  support  all  across 
the  countrj",  I  have  since  learned  that 
the  mandated  buzzer  warning  devices 
are  likewise  verv  strongly  detested — the 
tone  of  these  devices  probably  rooks  with 
that  of  a  piece  of  chalk  squeaking  across 
a  blackboard.  Because  of  the  strong 
criticL^m  of  the  buzzer  warning  system. 
I  am  today  extending  the  scope  of  my 
original  legislation  by  likewise  attempt- 
ing to  offer  to  the  consumer  the  opijortu- 
nlty  of  purchasing  a  vehicle  equipped 
with  or  without  the  ignition  interlock, 
the  sequential  warning  device  or  both  or 
neither. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  already  present- 
ed my  arguments  against  the  ignition 
Interlock  In  the  Record  of  January  21. 
1974.  and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  remarks  of  that  date  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  this  text. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
now  like  to  briefly  summarize  the  role 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  played 
in  motor  vehicle  safety. 

TTie  second  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress passed  the  National  TraSBc  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966— Pub- 
lic Law  89-563 — which  authorized  the 
establishment  of  Federal  safety  stand- 
ards for  motor  vehicles  and  their  com- 
ponent parts.  This  legislation  greatly  ac- 
celerated the  Federal  Government's  ac- 
tivities concerning  automotive  safety  re- 
r'.;;tlng  in  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion administratively  determining  spe- 
cific safety  standards  rather  than  Con- 
gress legislating  such  standards. 

Apparently,  most  would  agree  that 
such  standards  are  appropriately  matters 
for  regulatory  action  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation — rather  than  legisla- 
tive action — and  such  resultants  automo- 
tive safety  standards  may  be  all  well  and 
good.  However,  it  is  one  thing  to  deal  ad- 


ministratively with  product  saiety  but 
quite  another  with  regard  to  personal 
safety.  I  argue  that  Federal  motor  veiii- 
cle  safety  standards  tend  to  confuse  per- 
sonal safety  with  product  safety. 

Such  is  the  case  of  Federal  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Standard  No.  208  which  currently  re- 
quires motor  vehicle  manufacturers  to 
provide  a  seat  belt  Ignition  interlock  sys- 
tem in  all  cars  manufactured  after  Au- 
gust 15.  1973— a  device  that  prevents  the 
engine  from  being  started  until  both  the 
driver's  and  front  passenger's  seat-belts 
and  shoulder  belts  are  fastened.  I  might 
add  parenthetically,  that  because  of  '.he 
inevitable  mechanical  failures  in  these 
systems,  often  the  driver  has  strapped 
hinLself  hi  and  still  cannot  start  his 
engine.  I  know  of  no  single  intervention 
by  government  into  the  lives  of  its  cit- 
izens that  is  more  universally  resented 
than  this  current  requirement  for  1974 
model  cars  that  dictates  that  we  shall 
not  start  our  engines  until  we  strap  our- 
selves in. 

Apparently,  most  would  tend  to  agree 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  an  ap- 
propriate role  in  Insuring  the  manufac- 
ture of  automobiles  that  are  safe,  how- 
ever. Federal  coercion  is  pushed  too  far  In 
both  cases  where  the  ignition  interlock 
and  the  sequential  warning  device  are 
mandated  as  standard  equipment  on  a 
car.  These  safety  standards  are  devised  to 
impact  on  the  individual's  Iwhavior  even 
though  the  consequences  of  that  behavior 
affect  only  that  individual  and  not  the 
safety  or  health  of  the  general  public. 

I  would  like  to  emphatically  state  that 
I  have  no  intention  of  minimizing  the  im- 
portance of  safety,  nor  the  importance  of 
seatbelts  and  torso  restraints,  but  neither 
do  I  believe  that  we  have  to  go  so  far  as 
to  eliminate  all  freedom  of  choice  in  this 
area. 

My  legislation  would  rightfully  restore 
to  the  consumer  the  freedom  of  choice  in 
purchasing  a  vehicle  with  or  without  the 
ignition  interlock  or  the  sequential  warn- 
ing device  or  both.  I  recommend  the  use 
of  seatbelts  but  I  strongly  condemn  the 
administrative  mandate  of  an  Interlock 
which  forces  us  to  use  them.  I  view  such 
coercive  measures  as  the  interlock  as  an 
intolerable  usurpation  by  Government  of 
an  individual's  rights  under  the  guise  of 
self-protection.  Forced  self- protection 
moreover  does  not  limit  the  extensions  of 
statutes  that  could  be  devised  to  protect 
people  from  themselves. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  interject 
a  quote  by  Mr.  Eric  Sevareid  which  very 
succinctly  expresses  my  views  on  this 
matter.  Mr.  Sevareid  has  stated  that — 

The  special  nature  of  liberties  Is  tiiat  tlkey 
can  be  defended  only  as  long  as  we  still  have 
them.  So  the  very  first  signs  of  their  erosion 
must  be  resisted  ...  It  Is  an  eternal  error  to 
believe  that  a  cause  considered  righteous 
sanctifies  unrighteous  methods  .  .  . 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  I  would 
like  to  add  that  those  struggling  to  make 
our  automobiles  and  highways  safer 
should  not  stop  with  seatbelts  along  with 
their  mandated  ignition  interlock  and 
buzzers,  as  a  means  to  curing  the  prob- 
lems of  automotive-highway  safety.  The 
vetiicle  itself  Is  only  one  of  three  elements 
that  are  involved  in  determining  highway 
traffic  safety — the  other  two  being  the 
highway  and  the  driver. 
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Cars  still  require  the  responsibility  and 
the  good  Judgment  of  the  driver  to  make 
highways  safe  and  therefore  the  drivers 
should  be  educated  rather  than  coerced 
by  the  interlock  to  use  safety  restraints. 
In  addition,  the  field  of  high-vay  safety 
technology  should  be  further  researched. 
Such  funds  as  have  been  requested  by 
DOT  for  its  incentive  program  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  States  grants  equal  to 
as  much  as  25  percent  of  their  apportion- 
ment of  Federal  highway  safety  funds 
for  those  States  that  adopt  mandated 
safety  belt  use  laws  may  better  be  uti- 
lized if  such  funds— $141  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973 — were  to  be  applied 
toward  pursuing  improved  highway 
safety  technology. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  give  a  word 
of  advice  to  those  owners  of  1974  auto- 
mobiles equipped  with  the  ignition  inter- 
lock. A  sense  of  compassion  compels  me 
to  advise  such  owners  that,  according  to 
DOT: 

The  Interlock  system  that  has  been  In- 
mlled  In  1974  vehicles  pursuant  to  one  of 
the  occupant  restraint  options  in  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  No.  208  .  .  . 
Applies  to  new  vehicles  only.  Once  a  new 
vehicle  has  been  sold  for  purposes  other  than 
resale  and  the  buyer  has  taken  delivery,  the 
vehicle  becomes  a  used  one  under  the  act. 

This  means  that  such  vehicles  are 
subject  to  adjustment  at  the  will  of  the 
owner  unless  otherwise  sanctioned  by 
State  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  urge  our  colleagues 
to  respond  to  the  overwhelming  demand 
of  the  people  of  this  country  to  be  given 
choice  in  this  matter. 

I  urge  the  relevant  committees  to  act 
on  this  legislation  and  I  also  advise  my 
colleagues  that  Senator  Eagleton  and 
I  intend  to  offer  this  legislation  as  an 
amendment  to  appropriate  legislation 
that  may  come  before  us. 
EKHiBrr  1 

S.  3840 

Be  it  enacted  bj  tlie  Senate  and  Haute  at 
Reprexentativea  o/  the  Uniten  statei  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
103(a)  of  the  National  TralHc  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  ••in"  after  "Sec.  103.(a)"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followmg 
new  paragraph : 

"(21  Nothing  In  this  Act.  or  regulations 
pursuant  thereto,  shall  require  any  motor 
vehicle  to  be  equipped  with  any  starter  inter- 
lock system,  or  any  buzzer,  light,  or  other 
warning  system,  associated  with  seatbelu  or 
upper  torso  restraints,  or  any  similar  system 
requiring  the  use  of  such  belts  or  restraints 
In  order  to  start  or  operate  the  vehicle  or 
producing  a  buzilng,  light,  or  other  warning 
signal  a  such  belts  or  restroUits  are  not  used 
but  standards  shall  he  promulgated  bv  the 
Secretary  within  sixty  (60)  days  of  enact- 
ment of  thU  Act  to  require  that  such  a 
starter  Interlock  system,  and  such  a  warning 
system,  be  made  avaUable  with  any  new 
motor  vehicle  at  the  option  of  the  nur- 
chaaer." 

EXHIBtT   2 

fProm  the  CoNCRzsaroNAL  Recobo.  Jan    21 

1974] 

By  Mr.   BUCKLEY    (for  himself.  Mr 

Wttiassi   L    Scott,   and   Mr.  East- 

LAKD)  ; 

S.   2863.   A    bUl   to   amend    the    National 

TnUBc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 


In  order  to  provide  that  certain  seatbelt 
standards  shall  not  be  required  under  such 
act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
IGNITION  irrrzaLOCK  bill 
Mr.  BtjCKLET.  Mr.  President,  during  the  3 
years  I  have  been  a  US.  Senator,  I  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  thousands  of  letters  from 
constituents  In  New  York  State  and  from 
people  all  across  the  country.  It  would  be 
Impossible  to  list  their  varied  and  complex 
concerns  under  any  one  label,  but  It  seems 
to  me  that  no  matter  how  many  different 
Individual  problems  I  have  learned  of 
through  these  letters,  there  Is  an  underlying 
theme  to  almost  all  of  them:  citizens  of 
New  York  and  throughout  the  other  49 
States  are  virtually  In  a  state  of  war  against 
the  excesses,  the  follies,  and  the  dangers  of 
Federal  C3k)vemment*9  Increasing — and 
frightening — big  brother-like  Intervention  In 
their  lives.  The  American  citizen  Is  exasper- 
ated to  the  point  of  outrage  with  the  docu- 
mented failures  of  the  philosophy  of  Wash- 
ington knows  best. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  chose  the  term 
"citizen"  deliberately.  I  dislike  the  con- 
descending term  "average  American"  and 
■•silent  majority"  does  not  get  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  I  find  that  Americans  are 
proud  to  see  themselves  as  citizens,  as  free 
and  responsible  members  of  the  body  politic. 
The  American  citizen  does  not  see  himself 
as  "the  little  guy"  or  ••the  forgotten  Amer- 
ican" of  political  folklore.  He  may  be  Ignored 
but  thank  God  he  cares  enough  about  his 
country  to  make  his  voice  heard  so  that  he 
will  not  be  forgotten.  The  main  trouble  of 
our  political  system  Is  that  many  in  Wash- 
ington have  tried  to  Ignore  or  forget  the 
wishes  of  the  American  citizen. 
The  dictionary  defines  "citizen"  as: 
'•A  member  of  a  state  or  nation  .  .  .  owing 
allegiance  to  its  government  and  entitled  to 
Its  protection. •' 

The  American  citizen  I  speak  of  does  have 
allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  a  deep  abiding  iove  of  this  coun- 
try. But  more  and  more,  he  sees  the  Federal 
Government  becoming  what  John  Courtney 
Murray  once  described  as  the  worst  kind  of 
government:  one  that  Is  everywhere  Intru- 
sive and  evermore  Impotent. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mltte  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  en- 
titled "Confldenre  and  Concern:  Citizens 
View  American  Government"  demonstrates 
beyond  any  doubt  that  the  American  citizen 
Is  now  beyond  the  point  of  debating  whether 
or  not  big  government  Is  worth  the  cost  In 
loss  of  freedom  and  privacy.  The  report 
states: 

"There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  actions  of 
the  federal  government  are  regarded  as  mak- 
ing the  greatest  Impact  on  people's  lives." 

Anger  over  high  taxes  Is  not.  surprisingly, 
the  most  deeply  felt  concern.  The  report 
further  goes  on  to  state : 

"The  public  underscores  Its  belief  in 
shared  governmental  responslbuitles  with  an 
overwhelming  endorsement  of  two  policy 
propositions: 

"(1)  State  and  local  governments  should 
be  strengthened;  and 

■■(2)  The  federal  government  sbotlld  have 
power  taken  away  from  It. 

"Public  support  (8!  % )  for  relnforcmg  the 
structure  and  authority  of  local  government 
almost  precisely  matches  the  percentage 
(59% )  by  which  It  advocates  strengthening 
state  government.  In  contrast,  only  32  ^t  of 
the  public  feel  the  federal  government  needs 
added  power,  while  42%  recommend  dimin- 
ishing Its  clout." 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  state  today,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  new  legislative  session 
that  It  Is  time  that  the  complaints  of  the 
American  citizen  are  not  only  listened  to 
but  acted  upon  Ui  the  Congress.  We  have 


to  not  only  pay  lip  service  to  but  actually 
put  mto  practice  the  virtue  of  economy  In 
government.  And  we  have  to  work  to  get 
the  grasping  hand  of  big-brother  govern- 
ment out  of  the  lives  of  American  citizens. 
As  my  first  contribution  to  this  task  this 
year.  I  mtroduce  today  legislation  amending 
section  103(a)  of  the  National  Trafflc  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  prescribe 
regulations — within  60  days  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  legislation — which  would 
make  optional  the  Inclusion  of  any  starter 
Interlock  system  associated  with  seatbelts 
or  upper  torso  restraints  on  any  motor  ve- 
hicle. I  know  of  no  single  Intervention  by 
Government  Into  the  lives  of  Its  citizens  that 
Is  more  universally  resented  than  the  cur- 
rent requirement  for  1974  model  cars  that 
dictates  that  we  shall  not  start  our  engines 
untu  we  strap  ourselves  In.  This  resentment 
Is  typified  by  the  following  excerpt  from  a 
recent  column  by  Carl  Rowan: 

"But  the  tendency  to  push  governmental 
coercion  too  far  Is  perfectly  Illustrated  In  the 
1974  models.  Government  has  forced  car 
makers  to  rig  cars  so  that  they  cannot  be 
started  until  the  belt-harness  Is  fastened 
whlll;  the  motorist's  weight  Is  on  the  seat. 
"ir  government  wants  to  make  rules  that 
prevent  me  from  killing  other  people  with 
my  car.  wonderful!  But  government  has  no 
business  telling  me  that  I  can't  bust  my  own 
head  against  the  windshield.  If  I  want  to  be 
that  stupid. 

"Imagine  the  nuisance  effect  and  the  lost 
man-hours  that  these  '74  models  bring  to 
parking  lot  attendants!" 

The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  Federal  safety  standards  for  motor 
vehicles  and  their  component  parts.  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standard  No  208  cur- 
rently requires  motor  vehicle  manufacturers 
to  provide  a  seat  belt  Interlock  system  In 
cars  manufactured  after  August  15.  1973 — a 
oevlce  that  prevents  the  engine  from  being 
started  until  both  the  drivers  and  front 
passenger's  seat  belts  and  shoulder  belts  are 
fastened. 

It  Is  currently  a  violation  of  Federal  law 
for  car  dealers  to  deactivate  the  system  and 
State  laws  are  being  planned  to  prevent 
others  from  tampering  with  It. 

There  are  three  basic  reasons  for  opposing 
the  mandatory  requirement  for  seatbelt- 
ignltlon  Interlock  systems:  first,  infringe- 
ment of  the  Individual's  rights;  second. 
safety  and  third,  cost. 

It  :.q  wrong  for  the  Federal  Government 
tj  require  an  Individual  to  conform  with  an 
arbltrarj-  standard  of  conduct  that  Is  un- 
related to  the  public  safety.  It  may  well  be 
that  any  driver  who  falls  to  put  on  a  safety 
harness  Is  an  Idiot.  But  freedom  Implies  the 
freedom  to  be  an  idiot  so  long  as  one  does 
not  end.inger  others.  The  Interlock  require- 
ment Is  not  only  an  arrogant  Invasion  of 
privacy.  It  Is  a  blatant  example  of  bureau- 
cratic Idiocy.  Even  a  cursorj-  examination  of 
the  current  standards  shows  them  to  be 
manifestly  unreasonable.  Let  me  give  you 
two  examples: 

Any  Item  more  than  47.3  pounds  must  be 
buckled  up.  I  can  see  a  generation  of  Ameri- 
can shoppers  learning  how  to  buckle  up  the 
family  groceries  or  limiting  purchases  to 
47.1  pounds. 

It  the  sequence  of  "sit  down,  fasten  seat- 
belts,  start  car"  is  broken — for  example,  at 
gas  stations  where  the  driver  would  remain 
seated  but  would  unbuckle  to  reach  his 
wallet— It  Is  necessary  for  all  belts  to  be 
released  and  rebuckled  before  the  car  can  be 
started.  I  have  personally  been  told  of  a  case 
when  a  handicapped  person  who  Is  an  ex- 
perienced driver  cannot  buy  a  1974  model 
car  iKcause  of  his  Inability  to  strap  himself 
in. 


Then,  of  course,  there  Is  the  matter  of 
safety : 

A  person  under  4  feet  7  Inches  cannot 
safely  use  the  torso  belt,  a  point  that  mothers 
across  the  country  are  now  discovering. 

The  current  system  adds  greatly  to  the 
complexity  of  auto  electrical  systems  and 
would  become  Increasingly  susceptible  to 
malfunction  as  cars  age. 

I  am  told  engineers  estimate  at  least  a 
3-percent  faUure  rate  In  1974.  Using  a  pro- 
duction figure  of  10  million  cars  produced 
In  1974.  this  means  that  some  300.000  car 
owners  will  be  subjected  to  ignition  mal- 
function this  year  alone,  not  to  mention 
the  resultant  cost  of  repair. 

Finally,  consumers  are  requU'ed  to  pay 
around  »60  per  car  for  this  device  whether 
they  want  It  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  this  kind  of  naked.  Federal 
coercion  Is  the  wrong  approach  to  auto 
safety.  Unlike  the  the  prohlbltmg  of  drlvuig 
under  the  Influence  of  Intoxicating  beverages, 
the  implementation  of  the  Interlock  system 
has  no  effect  on  the  lives  of  those  In  cars  not 
using  the  system. 

The  American  citizen  deserves  and  demands 
the  right  to  live  his  own  life  free  of  the 
constraints  of  the  Federal  Mrs.  Grundys 
wboee  lust  to  Interfere  In  the  private  lives 
of  others  knows  no  bounds.  I  think  it  will 
be  a  salutary  and  highly  symbolic  gesture  If 
we  can  tell  the  American  citizen  we  are  In 
favor  of  lifting  all  such  constraints  by  taking 
from  his  shoulders  the  very  real  constraint 
of  the  Interlock  sysem.  I,  for  one.  believe 
that  the  American  citizens  love  their  own 
lives  and  the  lives  of  others  enough  to  take 
good  care  of  them  voluntarily  without  Big 
Brother  tinkering  with  auto  ignition 
systems. 

Mr,  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the 
Buckley-Eagleton  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  joining  with  the  distinguished  Jim- 
ior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  BtrcK- 
LEY)  in  introducing  a  bill  to  revoke  the 
Department  of  Transportation  regula- 
tion requiring  installation  in  new  cars 
of  an  interlock  seat  belt  device  and  the 
seat  belt  buzzer  warning  system. 

I  am  for  safety  in  the  design  of  new 
automobiles.  Who  is  not?  Consistently. 
I  have  voted  for  auto  safety  acts  and  the 
adequate  funding  of  such  programs. 

But  I  think  there  is  a  significant  dif- 
ference— and  I  draw  the  line — between 
making  personal  safety  equipment  avail- 
able to  consumers  at  their  option  and 
the  kind  of  "no  choice"  regulation  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation which  presumes  to  protect  the 
individual  against  himself. 

Mr.  President,  every  week  I  receive 
hundreds  of  letters  from  my  constituents 
on  a  variety  of  Federal  programs.  I  know 
of  none  that  creates  more  resentment 
and  hostility  than  this  act  of  big  broth- 
erism  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

It  is  one  thing  to  protect  society 
against  the  imprudent  or  criminal  acts 
of  an  individual.  But  it  is  quite  another 
to  attempt  to  protect  the  individual 
against  himself.  Carried  to  its  extreme. 
that  principle  could  justify  Federal  in- 
tervention in  such  personal  affairs  of 
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citizens  as  their  diet,  their  recreational 
activities  or  lack  thereof,  and  even  the 
movies  they  watch.  All  of  these  things 
by  one  theory  or  another  could  be  judged 
to  have  some  impact  on  the  overall  na- 
tional welfare. 

If  freedom  is  to  have  any  meaning  in 
this  country,  it  certainly  must  encompass 
the  right  of  an  individual  to  lead  his 
life  as  he  sees  fit  so  long  as  it  does  not 
interfere  directly  with  the  similar  pur- 
suit by  others. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  every  indi- 
vidual should  use  seatbelts.  I  believe 
It  is  in  ills  best  Interest.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  have  a  right  either  as  an 
individual  or  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  order  an  individual  to  do  what 
I  think  is  in  his  best  interest.  That  is  for 
him  to  decide  and  the  legislation  I  am 
cosponsoring  today  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr, 
BrcKLEY  I  would  make  it  possible  in  this 
small  area  for  him  to  regain  that  right 
of  Individual  choice. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  it  will  be  clear 
what  is  involved  here,  I  should  note  that 
the  mandatory  buzzer  and  interlock  seat- 
belt  systems  were  required  by  virtue  of 
the  general  standard  setting  authority 
given  to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion under  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

That  act  in  itself  does  not  require  any 
such  seatbelt  systems  but  it  does 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  promulgate  regulations  one  of 
which  was  the  Federal  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Standard  No.  208  requiring  motor 
vehicle  manufacturers  to  install  seatbelt 
interlock  systems  in  all  ears  manufac- 
tured after  August  15,  1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  cite  many  prac- 
tical and  economic  reasons  why  this  seat- 
belt  system  should  not  be  required  but 
I  will  rest  my  case  on  the  simple  ground 
that  it  is  a  serious  infringement  on  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  a  free  choice 
in  matters  that  concern  only  himself. 
I  would  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  legislation  which  would 
require  manufacturers  to  continue  to 
offer  as  an  option  an  interlock  or  seat- 
belt  buzzer  system  but  which  eliminates 
the  requirement  that  the  individual  buy- 
ing that  automobile  purchase  such  a 
system. 

Finally,  on  this  same  subject.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  do  not  recall,  quite  frankly,  how 
the  Senator  from  New  York  voted  on  the 
bill  that  was  before  us  a  few  weeks  ago 
on  compulsory  FM  radio. 

The  bill,  which  as  I  recall  it  was  re- 
ported by  the  Commerce  Committee,  said 
that  henceforth  any  radio  made  in  this 
country  over  a  value  of  $15  would  have 
to  have  an  FM  component  in  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  voted  against  that  bill. 
It  was  a  very  close  vote  as  I  recall.  The 
reason  I  voted  against  tliat  bill  was  the 
same  as  that  I  have  expressed  today  with 
respect  to  seatbelt  Interlocks. 

Why  should  we,  100  U.8.  Senators  and 
435  House  Members,  mandate  as  a  matter 
of  Federal  law  that  every  blessed  radio 
in  excess  of  $15  in  value  has  to  have  an 
FM  component? 


Why  should  it  not  be  up  to  the  con- 
sumer to  decide  what  kind  of  radio  he 
wants?  If  he  wants  an  AM  radio,  fine.  If 
he  wants  an  AM-FM  radio,  fine.  Why 
should  he  not  make  that  choice?  Why  do 
we  cram  it  down  his  throat  that  he  has 
got  to  have  FM.  and  point  out  he  is  going 
to  have  FM  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
he  wants  it?  That  is  big  brotherisra,  I 
think  that  is  the  same  point  I  tried  to 
make  with  respect  to  the  seat  belt  situa- 
tion. 

Why  does  he  have  a  buzzer  in  his  ear? 
Why  does  he  have  to  have  an  interlock? 
If  he  wants  it.  fine,  but  why  does  he  have 
to  have  it? 

I  s'ield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  joining 
with  me  in  what  I  believe  to  be  a  very 
important  and  needed  assertion  of  Indi- 
vidual rights. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  very  im- 
portant debate  on  consumer  legislation, 
and  I  believe  it  is  time  to  point  out  that 
consumerism  can  be  carried  a  step  too 
far,  when  we  have  people  in  the  Federal 
Government  dictating  to  the  consumer 
what  is  in  his  or  her  best  interest,  never 
mind  what  that  consumer  chooses  for 
himself.  __ 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  reminded  us  of  that  legisla- 
tion, which  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  read 
this  morning  the  House  committee  has 
reported  out  favorably.  I  refer  to  that 
requirement  that  any  individual  want- 
ing to  buy  a  quality  radio  henceforth 
must  have  an  FM  band  as  well  as  an  AM 
band,  irrespective  of  the  additional  cost 
to  the  consumer,  and  irrespective  of 
whether  or  not  that  Individual  chooses 
to  have  the  broader  receptivity. 

I  know  that  in  my  own  Insstance,  I 
have  bought  radios  that  are  exclusively 
FM.  I  am  located  in  an  area  where  there 
is  a  wide  choice  of  music  offered  by  FM. 
and  I  thus  satisfy  my  needs. 

I  also  have  a  country  home  In  an  area 
where  FM  cannot  be  received,  and  there- 
fore satisfy  myself  with  records  and  AM 
radio.  But  I  think  this  is  a  very  fine  ex- 
ample of  what  can  only  be  described.  In 
the  one  case  of  the  interlock  sj'stems.  as 
bureaucratic  arrogance,  and  In  the  case 
of  this  FM  band  requirement  as  legis- 
lative arrogance:  Talking  dowTi  to  the 
consumer,  saying.  "You  are  not  wise 
enough,  old  enough,  or  prudent  enough 
to  look  after  your  own  safety,  your  own 
interests,  and  your  own  needs." 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  tliank  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  certainly  subscribe 
to  his  remarks  concerning  not  only  AM- 
FM  radio,  but  also  the  seat  belt  contro- 
versy. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  'for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thurmono)  : 
S.  3841.  A  bin  to  amend  sections  555 
and  556  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  are  in  a  missing  status, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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RIGHTS    OF    MTA'S   ASD   THEEl    FAMILIES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  President.  I  am  offering 
today  a  bUl  to  insure  that  the  rights  of 
our  American  servicemen  who  are  miss- 
ing in  action,  and  the  rights  of  their 
fsmiUes,  are  not  obscured  or  dissipated 
by  rniiitary  status  reviews  which  are  now 
underway.  This  measure  will  further  pro- 
vide for  consistent  review  procedures 
among  all  mllitarj'  branche.'s.  and  will  In- 
sure that  MIA  families  are  given  access 
to  information  upon  which  the  status  re- 
views are  based. 

The  need  for  such  aE,«urances  has  re- 
sulted from  recent  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  military  branches  to  alter  the  sta- 
tuses of  American  MIA's  still  unac- 
counted for  in  Southeast  Asia.  Earlier 
this  year,  the  Army.  Air  Force,  and  Navs' 
Secretaries  initiated  a  mcthocilcal  and, 
to  some  extent,  arbitrary  review  of  the 
cases  of  those  missing  .servicemen  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  any  "reasor.able" 
basis  existed  for  assuming  that  these  in- 
dirtduals  might  still  be  living.  If  the 
respective  service  Secretary  determined 
that  no  such  ba^is  existed  for  a  particular 
MIA  then  a  "presumptive  findtng  of 
death  ■ — PFOD — was  issued.  During  the 
first  months  of  operaLion.  this  status- 
review  proce-'s  resulted  in  69  PFODs.  in 
88  cases  which  were  considered  In  sev- 
eral instances,  the  absence  of  any  I'ecent 
information  about  a  missing  serviceman 
was.  itself,  presented  as  "new"  informa- 
tion reflecting  doubt  upon  the  service- 
man's probability  of  survival. 

Just  6  months  ago,  a  panel  of  judges 
reviewing  the  court  case  of  McDonald  v. 
McLucas  173  Civ.  3190>  held  that  a 
"minimum"  of  procedural  standards 
must  be  followed  in  all  such  military 
status  reviews  in  order  to  protect  the 
rights  of  MIA  family  members.  Although 
this  ruling  called  for  reclassification 
hearings  open  to  MIA  next  of  Isin  and 
provided  them  with  an  opportunity  to 
present  testimony  of  their  own.  it  failed 
to  establish  any  guarantees  that  fanuly 
input  would  have  an  effective  bearing 
upon  the  reclassification  decision  of  the 
mllitar>'  service— even  in  those  instances 
where  no  concrete  evidence  exists  that 
an  MIA  is  deceased.  Subsequently,  within 
a  matter  of  several  weeks,  69  American 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war  were  elimi- 
nated from  the  lists  of  the  missing  by  the 
miUtary  services,  and  added  to  the  rolls 
of  the  victims  of  that  conflict. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  will  be  remiss 
it  it  permits  such  death  determinations 
to  continue  at  an  accelerating  pace  dur- 
ing the  coming  months,  with  no  more 
substantive  basis  for  that  decision  than  a 
"presumptive"  finding  drawn  from  lack 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Surely  it  Is 
premature  to  arrive  at  such  a  negative 
conclusion  on  a  man's  fate  when  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  has  not 
fully  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Treaty  of  1973  regarding  an 
accounting  for  missing  American  per- 
sonnel in  Southeast  Asia.  Surely  it  is 
both  insensitive  and  unjust  to  fail  to  re- 
serve certain  rights  to  these  families  and 
the  MIA's  they  represent. 
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The  measure  I  am  introducing  today 
Hill  help  to  prevent  declarations  of  death 
based  on  purely  arbitrary  deductions  and 
decisions  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  mili- 
tary seiTice  in  those  cases  where  such  a 
decision  would  run  coimter  to  the  wishes 
of  the  family.  It  will  preclude  a  change 
in  the  status  of  any  MIA  by  the  military 
services  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  pas- 
sage of  time  or  the  absence  of  additional 
information  on  that  serviceman  If  the 
next  of  !cin  objects  to  such  change. 

It  does  not  obstruct  in  any  way  the 
normal  reclassification  procedures 
prompted  by  new  and  substantive  evi- 
dence which  may  become  available  on 
our  MIA's  from  time  to  time;  nor  does  it 
deny  the  previously  existing  rights  of  the 
next  of  kin  to  request  or  consent  to  re- 
classification procedures  by  the  military. 
But  it  does  maintain  that  all  such  pro- 
cedures shall  follow  uniform  and  con- 
sistent guidelines:  it  does  prescribe  that 
recent  court  rulings  be  given  statutorj- 
expression;  and  it  does  insure  that  the 
rights  of  those  individuals  whose  lives 
are  directly  affected  will  not  be  for- 
saken. 

As  one  who  has  been  closely  involved 
in  the  efforts  to  secure  the  release  of  our 
POW's  and  to  obtain  Information  on  the 
status  of  our  MIA's,  I  certsinly  believe 
that  such  endeavors  by  our  Government 
should  continue  at  an  optimum  level  un- 
til the  Communists  comply  fully  with  the 
provisions  of  the  P.iris  Peace  Agreement 
which  entitle  the  United  States  to  con- 
duct a  full  search  and  accounting  for  our 
MIA's.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  not  per- 
mit arbitrary  and  presumptive  determi- 
nations to  rule  over  the  objections  of 
family  members.  Let  us  demonstrate  to 
all  concerned  that  Justice  end  sensitivity 
still  prevail  with  respect  to  our  missing 
servicemen  and  their  families, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmoas  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3841 
Be  it  enacttd  fcy  (?ie  Senate  ami  House  0/ 
Representative!  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  6S5IS)  of  title  37,  Dnlted  states 
Code,  18  amoudea  Ijy  strlltUig  out  the  period 
at  the  eim  of  clause  |2)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"subject  to  the  provlsloixs  of  section  656 
1 1 1  .'• 

lb)  Section  555  of  such  title  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scnoe  regulations  for  procedures  and  ac- 
tions under  this  section  and  such  regula- 
tions shall  be  applicable  to  all  uniformed 
services." 

Scr.  2.  Section  556  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsections: 
"(11  Before  the  status  of  any  member  of 
a  uniformed  service  who  la  in  a  miaslng 
status  may  be  changed  under  the  provisions 
of  .section  555(a)  or  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  concerned  must  first  notify  the 
next  of  kin  of  such  proposed  change  and 
hold   a   hearing   on   such   proposed   change. 


The  next  of  kin  shall  be  afforded  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  (I)  attend  such  hear- 
ing, (2)  be  represented  at  such  hearmg  by 
private  counsel,  (3)  examine  all  Informa- 
tion upon  which  the  proposed  change  of 
status  Is  to  be  based,  and  (4)  present  any 
evidence  or  Information  relevant  to  the 
hearing. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
.scrtbe  regulations  for  procedures  and  action 
under  this  section  and  such  regulations 
shal  be  applicable  to  all  uniformed  services." 
Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  In  any  case  In  which  the 
status  of  any  member  of  the  uniformed 
service  who  Is  In  a  missing  status  Is  re- 
viewed under  section  555  or  566  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  change  In  the 
status  of  such  member  may  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  aolely  on  the  basis 
of  the  passage  of  time  or  the  absence  of  any 
additional  Information  pertaining  to  the 
member  if  the  next  of  kin  of  such  member 
objects  to  such  change.  Any  objection  by 
the  next  of  kin  to  a  change  In  the  status 
of  any  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  Is  In  a  missing  status  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  prevaU  until 
such  time  as  the  provisions  of  the  Paris  t>eace 
Accord  of  January  27.  1973.  relating  to  the 
accounting  of  missing  personnel,  have  been 
compUed  with.  As  used  In  this  section,  the 
terms  "uniformed  services".  "missing 
status",  and  "Secretary  concerned"  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  applicable  to  such 
terms  In  chapter  10  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code, 


By   Mr.   JACKSON    (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Funtnt)  t  by  request  i : 

S.  3843.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Sequoia  and  King's  Canyon 
NaUonta  Parks,  Calif.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  3844.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  In  the  Pinnacles  National  Monu- 
ment, Calif.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  3845.  A  bill  to  designate  certiln 
lands  in  the  Havasu  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  San  Bernardino  County,  Calif., 
as  wilderness; 

S.  3846.  A  bill  to  designate  aU  of  the 
Semidl  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Third 
Judicial  Division.  Alaska,  as  wilderness- 

S.  3847.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Crab  Orchard  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Jackson,  Union,  and 
Williamson  Counties,  Dl.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  3848.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  National 
WUdlife  Refuge,  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  as  wilderness: 

S.  3849.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Red  Rock  Lakes  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Beaverhead  County, 
Mont.,  as  wilderness: 

S.  3850.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Missisquoi  National  WUdlife 
Refuge.  Franklin  County,  Vt.,  as  wilder- 
ness; 

S.  3851.  A  bL'l  to  designate  certain 
lands  In  the  Aleutian  Islands  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  Third  Judicial  Division 
.\laska.  as  wilderness: 

S.  3852.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Rice  Lake  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Miim.,  and  the  entire  Mille  Lacs 
National  WUdlife  Refuge,  Minn.,  as  wil- 
deiness ; 

S.  3853.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  In  the  Tamarac  National  WUdlife 


Refuse,  Becker  County.  Minn,  as  wUder- 
ness; 

S.  3854.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park.  Colo.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  3855.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Glacier  National  Park, 
Mont.,  as  wilderness; 

8. 3856.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Katmai  National  Monument.  Alas- 
ka, as  wilderness; 

S.  3857.  A  blU  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Zion  National  Park  as 
wUdemess;  ^-^ 

S.  3858.  A  bUl  to  desmiace  certain 
lands  In  the  Crater  Lake  ^atioqal  Park, 
Oreg..  as  wUdemess;  and/  i 

S.  3859.  A  bUl  to  ^slgnate\  certain 
lands  in  the  Jlymplc  National  Park. 
Wash.,  as  wildetiiess.  Referred] to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  /  y 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Presidfeiit,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  ranking]  minority 
member  of  the  Committ^  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  (tJlr/Fms^' .  I  send 
to  the  desk  by  requestrTTbills  to  pro- 
vide for  the  addition  of  certain  lands  to 
the  National  WUdemess  Preservation 
System  pursuant  to  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
1964. 

Two  of  those  proposals  include  wUder- 
ness  areas  previously  introduced,  how- 
ever, their  acreage  has  been  Increased 
sulBciently  to  warrant  their  resubmis- 
sion. The  proposed  acreage  of  Sequoia- 
Kings  Canyon  WUdemess  is  being  in- 
creased from  about  721.970  to  about 
7S0,770  acres  and  Pinnacles  Wilderness 
Is  being  increased  from  about  5.330  to 
about  11.300  acres. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  recommended  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  dated  June  13.  1974.  and  later 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  list  of  the  15  new  wilderness  proposals 
to  the  S"'tem  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricorj),  as 
foUows: 

(1)  The  Havasu  Wilderness,  composed  of 
2310  acres  within  the  Havasu  National  Wild- 
life Hefuge.  California. 

<Z1  The  Semidl  Wilderness,  composed  of 
256,000  acres  within  the  Semidl  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Alaska. 

(3 1  The  Crab  Orchard  WUdemess.  com- 
posed of  4.050  acres  within  the  Crab  Orchard 
National  Wildlife  fiefuge.  nilnols. 

(4)  The  Hawaiian  Islands  Wilderness, 
composed  of  1.742  acres  within  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Hawaii. 

(5t  The  Red  Rock  Lakes  Wilderness,  com- 
posed of  32.350  acres  within  the  Bed  Rock 
LAkea  WUdemess  National  wildlife  Refuge. 
Montana. 

(6)  The  Missisquoi  wilderness,  composed 
of  620  acres  within  the  Missisquoi  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Vermont. 

(7)  The  Untmak  WUdemess,  composed  of 
073.000  acres  within  the  Aleutian'  Islands 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Alaska. 

(81  The  Mine  Lacs  and  Rice  Lake  Wilder- 
ness, composed  of  1 .407  acres  In  the  Rice  Lake 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Minnesota,  and  the 
entire  Mille  Lacs  National  WUdlife  Refuge. 
Minnesota. 


(0)  The  Tamarac  Wilderness,  composed  of 
2,138  acres  within  the  Tamarac  National 
WUdUte  Refuge,  Minnesota. 

( 10)  The  Rocky  Mountain  WUderneas. 
composed  of  239.835  acres  within  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park.  Colorado. 

(Ill  The  Glacier  WUdemess.  composed  of 
927.550  acres  within  Glacier  National  P&rk. 
Montana. 

(12)  The  Katmai  Wilderness,  composed  of 
2.603,547  acres  within  the  Katmai  National 
Monument,  Alaska. 

(13)  The  Zlon  WUdemess,  composed  of 
120.620  acres  within  Zlon  National  Park, 
Utah. 

(14)  The  Crater  Lake  WUdemess.  com- 
posed of  122,400  acres  within  Crater  Lake 
National  Park,  Oregon. 

(15)  The  Olympic  WUdemess,  composed 
of  862,139  acres  within  the  Olympic  National 
Park.  Washington. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  3860.  A  blU  to  study  and  control  the 
disclosure  of  voter  registration  lists  for 
nonelection  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  study  and  control 
the  use  of  voter  registration  lists,  and  I 
ask  that  it  lie  appropriately  referred. 

The  purpose  ot  the  bill  is  to  encour- 
age voter  registration  by  prohibiting 
election  officials  from  disclosing  Federal 
registration  Usts  lor  commercial  and 
other  nongovernmental  purposes,  and  to 
require  the  Office  of  Federal  Elections  in 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  conduct 
a  study  of  the  effect  caused  on  voter  reg- 
istration by  the  current  widespread  prac- 
tice of  using  registration  lists  for  jury 
selection. 

In  essence,  the  bU]  would  ban  one  of 
the  principal  current  nonelection  uses 
of  voter  registration  lists,  by  prohibiting 
the  sale  or  distribution  of  such  lists  to 
firms  and  individuals  for  purposes  of 
commercial  solicitation  through  the 
malls.  Violation  of  this  provision  would 
carry  criminal  sanctions,  with  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  set  at  a  fine  of  $1,000.  or 
imprisonment  for  6  months,  or  both. 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  seri- 
ous problem  of  voter  nonparticlpation 
confronting  the  Nation  in  1974. 

In  the  1972  Presidential  election,  out 
of  an  eligible  139  million  voters,  only  77 
mUUon  Individuals  actuaUy  went  to  the 
polls.  Obviously,  when  half  the  voters 
stay  home  on  election  day,  when  only  55 
percent  of  the  coimtry's  eUgible  voters 
choose  to  exercise  democracy's  funda- 
mental right,  the  right  to  vote,  then 
democracy  Itself  is  in  trouble,  and  rem- 
edies must  be  found. 

In  voter  turnout,  as  Is  weU  known,  the 
United  States  falls  behind  virtually  every 
major  democracy  in  the  Western  Worltj. 
To  name  but  one  dramatic  example,  in 
spite  of  the  violence  and  destruction  and 
bloodshed  in  strife-torn  Northern  Ire- 
land In  recent  years,  fully  76  percent  of 
the  eligible  voters  went  to  the  polls  last 
February  28  to  cast  their  votes  for  their 
representatives  in  Parliament  in  the 
British  general  elections — a  voter  turn- 
out that  was  more  than  20  percentage 
points  higher  than  In  the  United  States 
in  the  1972  election. 

To  a  significant  extent,  the  problem  of 


low  voter  turnout  in  America  has  Its  roots 
in  the  substantial  barriers  presented  by 
voter  registration.  Too  often,  require- 
ments of  registration  create  obstacles  to 
voting  that  are  Insurmountable  for  many 
citizens. 

In  recent  years  Congress  has  tried  to 
deal  with  some  aspects  of  the  registration 
problem,  by  requiring  such  itmovations  as 
post  card  registration  and  by  offering 
federal  financial  assistance  to  encourage 
hard-pressed  States  and  local  jurisdic- 
tions to  upgrade  their  registration  meth- 
ods and  their  election  administration 
procedures. 

So  far,  however,  the  focus  of  attention 
on  the  registration  problem  has  been  al- 
most solely  on  the  so-called  "physical' 
barriers  to  registration — the  obstacles  to 
registration  presented  by  such  practices 
as  Inaccessible  registration  offices  and  in- 
adequate  opportunities  for  registration. 
Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  what 
are  now  emerging  as  serious  'psychologi- 
cal" barriers  to  registration. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing number  of  protests,  first  made 
by  a  few  percepUve  individual  election 
olHcials  around  the  country,  that  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  potential  voters  are 
discouraged  from  registering  because  of 
certain  side  effects  of  adding  their  names 
to  the  registration  Usts.  In  the  experience 
of  these  officials,  the  two  most  signiflcanl 
side-effect!=  are  the  use  of  registration 
data  as  a  source  of  names  for  citizens  to 
be  called  for  jury  duty,  and  the  sale  of 
registration  lists  to  commercial  firms  for 
business  solicitation  and  other  purposes. 

For  years,  many  election  boards  have 
traditionally  made  avaUable  their  regis- 
tration Usts  for  use  in  jury  selection  as 
the  most  convenient  source  of  names  for 
jury  duty. 

In  the  Jurj'  Selection  and  Service  Act 
the  omnibus  Federal  jury  reform  bill 
signed  into  law  by  President  Johnson  in 
1S68.  Congress  ratified  this  use  of  r^z- 
iatration  lists  by  requiring  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  to  use  voter  registration  lists 
or  lists  of  actual  voters  as  the  primary 
source  of  names  for  jury  sclecUon.  in 
oi-der  to  achieve  the  goal  of  truly  repiv- 
sentative  juries  by  requiring  the  selection 
of  potential  jurors  to  be  made  from  a 
fair  cross  section  of  the  commimity. 

In  addition,  as  a  result  of  the  pressure 
of  computer  technology,  election  boards 
in  many  jurisdictions  are  also  engaging 
in  the  newer  but  increasingly  more  wide- 
spread practice  of  .celling  or  giving  away 
th'  ir  voter  registration  lists  to  commer- 
cial organizations.  bUl  coUection  agen- 
cies, and  private  citizens  for  a  variety 
ot  nongovernmental  and  nonelection 
purposes. 

As  objections  mount,  it  i.=  now  becom- 
ing clear  that  these  nonelection  uses  of 
registration  lists  are  hijhly  detrimental 
to  the  goal  of  increased  voter  registra- 
tion and  increased  voter  turnout  In 
elections.  Many  eligible  voters  simply  re- 
fuse to  register,  preferring  not  to  vote, 
rather  than  ran  the  risk  of  being  so- 
licited by  commercial  asrencies  or  blU 
coUectors.  or  being  selected  for  jury 
duty,  or  being  subjected  to  a  variety  of 
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other  approaches  for  purposes  having 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  con- 
duct of  elections. 

Clearly,  the  practice  of  supplying  reg- 
istration lists  for  nonelection  purposes 
is  widely  prevalent.  For  example,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  suney  conducted 
for  the  General  Accounting  Office  by  An- 
alytic Systems.  Inc..  based  on  responses 
from  2.800  election  boards  across  the 
country:  95  percent  of  the  Jurisdictions 
provide  copies  of  voter  registration  lists 
at  cost  to  political  parties:  71  percent 
provide  copies  to  other  governmental  of- 
fices: 57  percent  provide  copies  to  pri- 
vate citizens:  and  34  percent  make 
copies  available  to  commercial  firms. 

In  a  similar  recent  survey  of  18  rep- 
resentative States,  counties,  cities,  or 
towns,  conducted  for  GAO  by  E.  G. 
Shelley,  Inc..  the  following  results  were 
obtained : 

Ten  of  the  eighteen  jurisdictions — 
South  Carolina,  Maryland.  Alaska,  Vir- 
ginia. Montgomery  Coimty  in  Maryland. 
I^ackawanna  County  in  Pennsylvania. 
Miller  County  in  Arkansas,  Bott-ie  Coun- 
ty in  Texas,  PliUadelphia,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C. — or  approximately  56  percent 
of  the  jurisdictions  in  the  survey — said 
that  they  give  or  sell  their  lists  to  groups 
or  Individuals  for  nonpolitical  purposes. 
Six  of  the  eighteen  jurisdictions,  or 
one-third  of  those  studied,  permit  the  use 
of  their  registration  lists  by  police,  pri- 
vate charitable  organizations,  or  any 
registered  voter  willing  to  pay  the  fee. 

All  18  of  the  Jurisdictions  provide  voter 
registration  lists  for  Jury  selection. 

And,  all  18  of  the  jurisdictions  sell  or 
give  the  lists  to  political  parties  and  can- 
didates. 

The  Shelley  study  also  contained  some 
of  tJie  first  substantial  evidence  that  the 
dissemination  of  registration  lists  for 
nonelection  purposes  operates  to  discour- 
age voter  registration.  In  the  18  juris- 
dictions surveyed,  the  officials  voiced 
their  belief  that  from  2  to  5  percent  of 
the  eligible  voters  in  the  jurisdiction  de- 
cline to  register  In  order  to  avoid  Jury 
duty.  If  the  estimates  are  accurate,  then 
some  3  to  7  million  Americans  are  sac- 
riflcing  their  right  to  vote  because  of 
their  desire  to  escape  jury  duty. 

Obviously,  the  same  psychological 
pressures  against  voter  registration  exist 
when  potential  voters  realize  that  by 
placing  their  names  on  the  voter  regis- 
tration lists,  they  are  making  themselves 
susceptible  to  commercial  solicitations, 
bill  coUectors,  or  other  undesired  non- 
election  influences. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  oppose  the 
distribution  of  voter  lists  to  political  par- 
ties and  candidates.  Such  distribution  Is 
an  essential  part  of  the  election  process 
Perhaps  some  citizens  are  discouraged 
from  registering  by  awareness  that  their 
names  will  be  available  for  election  can- 
vasses. On  the  other  hand,  political  par- 
ties and  candidates  use  such  lists  effec- 
tively In  election  campaigns,  by  encour- 
aging citizens  to  register  who  have  not 
yet  registered  or  who  have  been  purged 
from  the  lists. 
On  balance,  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
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that  the  dissemination  of  registration 
lists  for  election  purposes  may  augment, 
rather  than  decrease,  the  number  of  po- 
tential voters  who  register.  Therefore, 
the  legislation  I  am  introducing  does  not 
affect  the  practice  of  making  such  lists 
available  for  legitimate  election  pur- 
poses. 

But  there  is  no  Justification  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  voter  registration  lists  for 
commercial  purposes,  when  the  danger  is 
substantial  that  the  distribution  intimi- 
dates citizens  and  discourages  them  from 
registering. 

When  such  danger  is  present.  Congress 
has  the  obligation  to  act.  Voting  in  local. 
State,  and  Federal  elections  is  a  con- 
stitutional right  guaranteed  to  every 
American  citizen  over  the  age  of  18. 
Democracy  works  best  when  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  citizens  take  advantage 
of  their  right  to  vote;  only  in  this  way 
can  democracy  reach  its  fullest  potential 
for  the  benefit  of  all  its  people. 

Therefore,  it  Is  of  great  Importance 
that  Congress  not  only  guarantee  the 
right  to  vote,  but  take  every  appropriate 
step  to  insure  that  unreasonable  barriers 
and  disincentives  to  registration  and 
voting  are  removed,  so  that  all  eligible 
citizens  may  receive  the  maximum  prac- 
ticable encouragement  to  register  and 
vote.  To  this  end.  voting  should  be  a 
separate  and  distinct  American  freedom, 
as  unrelated  as  possible  to  any  other 
factor— commercial,  governmental,  or 
otherwise. 

Therefore,  section  1  of  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  proposes  a  total  prohibition 
on  the  distribution  of  registration  lists 
for  any  nongovernmental  purpose. 

In  the  area  of  Jury  selection,  however, 
Congress  should  go  slow,  because  there 
are  countervailing  considerations,  based 
on  the  needs  of  the  Jiiry  system  and  the 
clear  policy  recently  enunciated  by  Con- 
gress in  the  Jury  Selection  and  Service 
Act  of  1968. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the 
sanctity  and  fairness  of  the  jury  process 
be  maintained.  Clearly.  Congress  should 
take  no  step  whase  long  run  effect  would 
seriously  Impair  the  jury  system  or  im- 
pose substantial  new  costs  on  Federal, 
State,  or  local  officials  in  developing  al- 
ternate sources  of  jury  lists.  For  tills  rea- 
son, the  bill  I  am  introducing  proposes 
only  a,  study  by  the  Office  of  Federal 
Elections  in  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  consider  all  aspects  of  the  problem 
in  detaU  and  submit  recommendations  to 
Congress. 

As  the  preliminary  evidence  suggests, 
however,  the  fairness  of  jury  selection  is 
Itself  being  jeopardized  by  the  actions  of 
citizens  who  refuse  to  enter  the  jury  sys- 
tem through  the  door  of  voter  registra- 
tion. 

In  addition,  it  Is  not  completely  clear 
that  registration  lists  continue  to  offer 
the  best  source  of  names  for  Jury  duty. 
As  the  result  of  improved  technology,  it 
may  be  possible  for  jury  rolls  to  be  com- 
piled from  sources  other  tlmn  voter  reg- 
istration rolls,  and  without  substantial 
additional  expense.  For  example,  as  the 
Shelley  study  recommended,  Jury  lists 
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might  be  compiled  from  a  combtaatlon 
of  other  available  records,  such  as:  Hrst 
Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles  data  on  driver 
registration  and  noncommercial  vehicle 
hcenses:  second.  State  imemployment 
insurance  wage-benefit  records:  third. 
State  and  local  property  tax  rolls; 
fourth,  income  and  other  personal  tax 
rolls:  and.  fifth,  utility  company  files. 

Even  aside  from  the  desired  elTect  upon 
voter  registration,  jury  selection  from  a 
combination  of  these  and  other  sources 
might  well  offer  a  more  nearly  univer- 
sal population  of  Individuals  available  to 
serve  on  Jiules.  Thus,  elimination  of 
voter  registration  lists  as  a  source  of  jury 
selection  may  well  serve  the  long-run  in- 
terests of  both  the  Jury  sjstem  and  the 
voter  registration  system,  not  only  by 
expanding  the  Jury  rolls  but  also  by  en- 
couraging voters  to  register. 

In  sum.  the  bill  I  am  proposing  is  sim- 
ple in  concept  and  modest  In  scope.  Yet. 
it  holds  out  the  prospect  of  making  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  political 
process  in  America  by  increasing  voter 
turnout.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  considered 
favorably  by  the  Senate  and  enacted  into 
law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  introduce 
today  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  3860 

Be  it  enacted  tiy  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  No  list  of  individuals  regis- 
tered to  vote  m  any  Federal  election,  wtilcti 
has  been  compiled  lay  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, any  State  or  political  subdlvlfion.  or 
agency  of  such  state  or  subdivision,  may  be 
made  available  to  or  received  by  any  person 
for  any  non-governmental  purpose,  whether 
or  not  such  person  Is  employed  by  such  Ctov- 
ernment.  State,  or  political  subdivision  com- 
piling that  Hat.  except  that  such  Hat  may 
be — 

(1)  made  avaUable  to.  or  received  by.  a 
candidate  for  conducting  a  campaign  for 
public  office  or  an  organization  conducting 
a  voter  registration  campaign:  and 

(2)  made  avaUable  to  persons  conducting 
such  campaign.  If  tliat  list  Is  used  solely  for 
such  campaign. 

lb)  A  violation  of  this  section  is  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000.  Im- 
prisonment not  to  exceed  6  months,  or  both. 

Sec.  2.  The  Once  of  Federal  Elections  to 
the  Qeneral  Accounting  Office  shall  conduct 
a  study  of  the  effects  on  vot^r  registration 
of  the  use  of  voter  registration  lists  or  ilsta 
of  actual  voters  for  jury  selection,  and  shall 
submit  a  report  to  Congress,  including  rec- 
ommendatlODS  for  legislation,  on  or  before 
January  31,  1078. 

By  Mr.  COOK: 

S.  3861.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Nattiral 
Gas  Act  in  order  to  give  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  certain  authority  to 
regulate  synthetic  natural  gas.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  months,  much  has  been  said  and 
written  concerning  the  shortage  of  nat- 
ural gas.  The  Federal  Government  has 
acted  to  relieve  tills  shortage  by  a  manl- 
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fold  Increase  in  the  research  and  devel- 
opment funding  for  pilot  and  demon- 
stration programs  for  the  production  of 
ss-nthetic  natural  gas.  Certainly,  synthet- 
ic production  of  gas.  particularly  from 
our  coal,  will  provide  a  partial  answer 
to  our  problem,  and  we  should  move 
ahead  with  urgency. 

Industry  has  exhibited  Its  willingness 
to  enter  into  Joint  ventures  with  the 
Federal  Government  to  share  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  early  stages  of  the  devel- 
opment of  this  new  industry,  and  I  would 
encourage  this  participation  as  it  Is  a 
very  healthy  and  vigorous  approach. 
However,  the  question  arises  as  to  how 
synthetic  natural  gas  will  be  marketed 
when  It  is  produced  in  commercial  quan- 
tity. Specifically,  there  Is  the  question 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission's  au- 
thority to  regulate  this  product  when  it  is 
placed  in  pipelines  for  transportation 
and  sale  In  interstate  commerce. 

In  discussing  this  problem  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  FPC.  I  am  informed 
that  he  does  not  interpret  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  to  grant  authority  to  the  Com- 
mission to  regulate  synthetic  natural 
gas  in  the  same  manner  it  now  regulates 
natural  gas.  He  also  stated  that  he  would 
favor  an  amendment  to  the  Natu..-J  Gas 
Act  which  would  place  synthetic  natural 
gas  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  FPC. 
Industry  is  understandably  concerned 
that  it  may  not  be  authorized  to  recover 
its  cost  of  production  of  synthetic  gas 
in  the  same  manner  it  exercises  recovery 
of  costs  related  to  the  production  of 
natural  gas  and  thus  could  not  finance 
the  construction  of  the  facility.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Congress  intends  to  re- 
tard production  by  permitting  this  im- 
f  air  practice  to  exist.  I  am  convinced  that 
if  the  FPC  does  not  authorize  a  plant 
to  produce  synthetic  natural  gas  this 
gas  may  never  be  produced. 

I  submit  that  there  is  a  distinct  paral- 
lel between  the  cost  of  drilling,  finishing, 
and  operating  a  well  to  produce  natural 
gas  and  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  plant  to  produce  synthetic  natural 
gas.  Unless  we  permit  the  producer  to 
recover  these  costs,  our  efforts  to  solve 
our  energy  problems  will  be  severely 
hampered,  if  not  brought  lo  a  halt. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  very  simple 
issue.  I  do  not  wish  to  obfuscate  this 
problem  by  discussing  recent  efforts  to 
deregulate  natural  gas  and  other  prob- 
lems related  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

I  do  believe  that  any  plant  constructed 
and  operated  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing synthetic  natural  gas  for  sale 
in  Interstate  commerce  must  be  subject 
to  the  same  Jurisdiction  of  the  FPC  as 
exercised  by  the  Commission  under  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  with  respect  to  any 
natural  gas  company.  Having  said  that,  I 
also  would  qualify  this  authority  by  ex- 
cluding from  this  jurisdiction  the  au- 
thority to  regulate  feedstocks  of  such 
associated  plants.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  would  be  sound  policy  to  cause  coal  to 
be  regulated  Just  because  it  is  used  as  a 
feedstock  to  manufacture  synthetic  na- 
tural gas.  Once  the  FPC  authorizes  any 


company  to  produce  or  to  acquire  from  a 
subsidiary  such  synthetic  natural  gas, 
that  company  must  be  permitted  to  in- 
clude in  its  cost  of  service  a  reasonable 
return  on  funds  expended  in  connection 
therewith  during  the  construction  period 
of  such  plant. 

Our  ultimate  goal  In  this  program  is. 
of  course,  commercial  production.  We 
don't  know  exactly  when  we  will  achieve 
this  goal,  but  I  have  every  confidence  that 
we  will  see  commercial  production  in  the 
early  1980  timeframe. 

Industry  must  be  assured  that  once 
commercial  production  has  been 
achieved  the  synthetic  gas  so  produced 
in  interstate  commerce  shall  be  priced  on 
a  cost-of -service  basis  including  a  rea- 
sonable return  on  the  facility  investment. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  we  have  been  en- 
couraging Joint  ventures  to  accelerate 
the  attainment  of  our  goal.  Such  joint 
ventures  include  local.  State,  and  Federal 
participation,  and  of  course  no  return 
should  be  allowed  to  Industry  for  any 
funds  invested  in  such  ventures  by  these 
participants. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  I  introduce  today  to 
amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  in  order  to 
give  the  Federal  Power  Commission  cer- 
tain authority  to  regulate  synthetic  na- 
tural gas  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
foUovrs: 

s.  3861 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  The  Natural 
Oafi  Act  Is  amended  as  follows : 

StrUce  Sec.  2(5)  and  substitute  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  2(5).  **Natural  gas"  means  either  na- 
tural gas  unmixed,  synthetic  natural  gas.  or 
any  mixture  of  natural  and  artificial  gas. 

Redesignate  Sec.  2(6)  aa  Sec.  2(7)  by  In- 
serting before  such  subsection  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

Sec.  2  (6).  "Synthetic  natural  gas"  means 
gas  produced  from  fossil  fuel  or  any  deriv- 
ative thereof. 

Redesignate  Sec.  23  as  Sec.  24  by  Insert- 
ing before  such  subsection  a  new  section  as 
follows:  "Synthetic  natural  gas". 

Sec.  23.  Any  plant  constructed  and  op- 
erated for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
synthetic  natural  gas  for  sale  In  Interstate 
commerce  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  aa 
exercised  by  that  commlssloit  under  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  with  respect  to  any  natural 
gas  company  and  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  Such  Jurlsdlctlcm  shall  not  extend 
to  the  feedstock  of  such  plant  or  facilities 
associated  with  this  feedstock.  Any  natural 
gas  company  receiving  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission authorization  to  produce,  or  lo  ac- 
quire from  a  subsidiary,  such  synthetic  na- 
tural gas.  may  Include  In  Its  cost  of  service  a 
reasonable  return  on  funds  expended  in  con- 
nection therewith  during  the  construction 
period  of  such  plant.  Alter  commercial  pro- 
duction has  been  achieved,  the  sale  or  trans- 
portation of  such  gas  in  InterEtate  commerce 
shall  be  priced  on  a  cost  of  service  basis.  In- 
cluding a  reasonable  return  on  the  facility 
Investment.  No  return  shall  be  aUowed  a 
natural  gas  company  for  any  funds  Invested 
In  such  plant  by  either  state,  local,  or  Fed- 
eral governments. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Relks.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Coh- 
Tis,  Mr.  GoRNEY,  and  Mr.  SraRK- 
iitAN) : 
S.  3862.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  change 
in  the  status  of  any  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  is  in  a  missing  sta- 
tus imder  chapter  10  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  until  the  provisions  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Accord  of  January  27.  1973. 
have  been  fully  complied  with,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  20.  1974. 1  expressed  my  concern  to 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber  about  the  tragic  missing-in- 
action issue.  At  that  time,  I  expressed 
grave  doubts  about  our  Government  pur- 
suing the  procedure  to  change  the  status 
of  the  mlsslng-ln-action  to  "kiUed-in- 
actlon." 

Mr.  President.  I  stated  at  that  time 
that  the  United  States  probably  should 
not  take  such  action.  Since  then.  I  have 
conducted  a  more  comprehensive  review 
of  the  military  departments'  procedures 
to  reach  these  presumptive  findings  by 
implementing  the  prorisions  of  the  law 
contained  in  sections  555  and  556  of  title 
37.  I  concluded  after  this  review,  that 
these  two  sections  of  the  law  require 
further  study  by  the  Congress  insofar  as 
they  pertain  to  Southeast  Asia. 

Since  this  study  by  the  Congress  will 
require  considerable  time,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  wliich  will  tempo- 
rarily prohibit  the  military  departments 
from  issuing  a  finding  of  "kiUed-in-ac- 
tlon"  or  "presumed  kiUed-ln-acilon. "  as 
far  as  missing-ln-actlon  and  prisoners 
of  war  in  Southeast  Asia  are  concerned. 
The  legislative  measure  will  require  the 
Senate  and  House  Armed  Ser\1ces  Com- 
mittees to  conduct  a  study  of  this  prob- 
lem and  report  results  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act. 

Meanwhile,  the  measure  will  also  urge 
the  administration  to  continue  relentless 
efforts  to  comlnce  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam — North  Vietnam — 
and  the  Provisional  Revolutlonar>'  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam — Viet  Cong — 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  arti- 
cle 8(b)  of  the  Paris  peace  accord  of 
January  27.  1973.  When  the  President 
of  the  United  States  determine.';  that  all 
reasonable  actions  have  been  taken  to 
accotmt  for  such  members,  the  PreiUdent 
mu!:t  report  such  determination  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Congress.  Mr.  President.  I 
fullj'  realize  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment probably  will  not  recomraen(i  ap- 
proval of  this  legislative  measure.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  In  the  course  of  my  re- 
view. I  requested  the  views  of  the  De- 
fense Department  on  this  proposed 
measure  which  were  not  favorable.  One 
of  the  objections  has  been  removed  in 
that  this  measure  will  apply  only  to 
MIA.';  and  POWs  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
not  those  in  a  missing  status  unrelated 
to  the  Southeast  Asia  conflict. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  result  of  my  recent 
review.  I  was  verj'  much  impres-ied  by  the 
relentless  efforts  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
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ment  and  the  U3.  Government  to  ac- 
count for  the  MIAs  and  POWs  In  South- 
east Asia.  It  should  be  obvious  to  the 
world  that  the  obstreperous  attitude  of 
North  Vietnam  and  other  Communists  Is 
the  sole  cause  for  this  tragic  problem  to 
be  unresolved  and  not  the  D.S.  Oovem- 
ment.  This  intransigence  of  the  Com- 
munists was  vividly  reemphaslzed  re- 
cently when  Col.  William  W  Tombaugh 
U  S  Army.  Chief  of  U  S.  delegation.  Four 
Party  Joint  Mlhtary  Team  issued  his  re- 
ports after  a  year  of  attempting  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Communists  on  the  POW 
and  MIA  issues.  H<s  current  report  is 
very  pertinent  to  this  legislation  which 
I  am  proposing.  Consequently.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  these  reports  to 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recow) 
as  follows: 

Pittsa  BsariNc  bt  the  CHrar.  VS.  Delega- 
tion Tqvk  PAftTT  Joint  MiLrrAar  Teah 
Ladles  and  Oentlenien.  I  would  lUe  to  My 
Jiist  a  rew  words  to  more  or  less  put  vou  Into 
the  picture,  because  J  think  some  of  the  de- 
Wll!  resardlng  the  CS.  Delegation  to  the 
Four  Party  Joint  Military  Team  are  onen 
forgotten.  Tou  win  recall  that  the  FPJMT 
actually  Is  a  toltow-on  to  the  Pour  Party 
Joint  Military  Commission,  which  termi- 
nated on  31  March  1973  after  a  60-day  opera- 
tional period.  The  PPJMT  became  operational 
on  a  April  1973.  a:;d  since  that  period  o( 
time  has  participated  In  105  formal  plenary 
sessions.  I  think  the  authority  for  the 
PTJMT  has  been  pointed  out  In  the  'aack- 
ground  paper,  and  Is  Article  10(ai  of  the 
Protocol.  Paris  Agreement,  which  states,  "the 
FPJMT  shall  ensure  Joint  action  by  the  par- 
ties In  implementing  Article  8lb)  of  the 
Agreement.  When  the  PPJMT  has  ended  Its 
activity,  a  Four  Party  Joint  Military  Team 
will  be  maintained  to  carry  on  its  tasks." 
Now.  our  mission  In  the  FPJMT  reflects  the 
clearly  stipulated  tasks  set  lorth  in  Article 
8|b)  Since  it  Is  only  a  few  lines.  I  would 
nice  to  read  It  again,  t}ecause  it  Is  sometimes 
complicated  by  the  other  side — when  It 
shouldn't  be — I  quote: 

■The  parties  shall  uelp  each  other  to  get 
information  at>out  those  military  personnel 
and  foreign  civilians  of  the  parties  missing 
In  action,  to  determine  the  location  and  take 
care  of  the  graves  of  the  dead  so  a:  to  fscUl- 
ute  the  exhumation  and  repatriation  of  the 
remains,  and  to  take  any  such  other  meas- 
ures as  may  be  required  to  get  information 
about  those  still  considered  missing  In 
action." 

It  Is  a  very  simple  straightforward  task. 
This  mission  is  restated  almost  verbatim  in 
Article  8fe)  of  the  Joint  Communique  signed 
on  the  13th  of  January  1973.  Since  its  incep- 
tion, the  Four  Party  Joint  MUltary  Team, 
US.  Delegation,  ha.s  fully  recognized  the  un- 
equivocal legal  obligations  which  are  Incum- 
■Jent  on  us  under  Article  8(b).  We  have  also 
recognized  a  strong  moral  obligation  which 
devolves  upon  the  PPJMT  as  a  humanitarian 
body.  This  Is  a  non-political  body.  The  VS. 
has  attempted  to  key  all  Its  actions  toward 
the  assistance  of  all  parties.  And  please 
underline  that,  all  parties,  who  have  unre- 
overed  dead  and  mLsslng  in  this  war.  and 
we  try  to  do  this.  In  the  spirit  of  Article  a 
of  the  Protocol,  which  reads,  for  your  infor- 
mation: 

"An  captured  civUlan?  who  are  nationals 
cf  the  Ur.sted  States  or  of  any  other  foreign 
countries  mentioned  In  Article  3(a)  of  the 
Agreement  shall  bo  returned  to  Dnltcd  states 
authority.  .Ml  other  captured  foreign  civil- 
ians shall  be  returned  to  the  authorities  of 
their  cnu:  try  I't  nationality  by  any  one  of 
the  p.irtle3  iritllng  and  nh'e  In  fo  so." 
And  we  key  on  this  last  ststement.  because 
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In  this  spirit,  the  US  Delegation  has  been— 
without  quallhcation — Killing,  and  within 
our  quallflcaUons,  able  lo  do  to.  Since  I  have 
been  Chief  of  the  US  Delegation— and  I  am 
sure  my  predecessor  felt  the  same  way — all 
our  actions  have  been  keyed  to  pursue  these 
non-polItlcal  and  humanitarian  objectives 
To  Illustrate,  I  would  like  lo  Itemize  just  a 
few  of  the  things  we  have  tried  to  do  to 
meet  these  obligations. 

In  May  of  1973.  of  course,  we  provided  the 
DRV  and  PRO  complete  lists  of  all  the  US 
dead  and  missmg,  and  all  the  third  country 
personnel  along  with  as  much  Information 
as  we  had :  date,  time  of  missioD,  last  known 
location,  etc.  At  the  present  time,  these  lists 
are  being  updated.  In  conjunction  with  BG 
Ulatoskl's  organization — One  point. 

The  second  point — We  have  provided  de- 
taUed  data  in  both  English  and  Vietnamese 
with  extra  copies  of  this  data,  to  Include 
photos  and  all  the  rest,  to  the  DRV  and  PRO 
on  those  individuals  about  whom  ice  know 
they  have  taformatlon,  either  through 
photographs  (jiome  of  the  photographs  ap- 
peared in  Parii  .Vatcli  as  you  may  well  re- 
call), newspaper  articles,  interviews,  foreign 
broadcasts,  observed  captures:  any  other  in- 
rornmtion  that  we  have.  To  date  we  have 
passed  about  eighty  of  these  documents  to 
the  PRO  and  the  DRV.  We  have  others  m 
preparation  for  about  25-30  more  IndlvlduaU 
about  whom  we  have  real  arm  Information 
Another  point  that  we  have  done  in  close 
coordination  with  the  RVN  Delegation  we 
have  researched  and  provided— without 'any 
condition— Information  on  PRO  dead  and 
missing.  Currently,  we  are  up  to  around  iOO 
names  of  the  PRO  dead.  I  think  it  very  im- 
portant for  us  to  remember  that  the  RVN 
Delegation  has  without  exception,  without 
any  qualification,  been  toUliy  cooperative 
with  the  US  Delegation  effort  They  have 
offered— repeatedly— visits  to  the  DRV  F.nd 
the  PRO  to  the  graves  of  PRO  dead  who  have 
been  killed  here  in  the  South,  burled  and 
their  graves  maintained  by  the  RVN  Oovern- 
ment.  On  behalf  of  BG  Dlatoekis  Joint 
Casualty  Resolution  Center,  we  have  re- 
quested that  JCRC  teams  be  permitted  lo 
visit  crash  Bites  In  the  areas  of  control  of 
the  PRO  and  within  North  Vietnam  itself 
We  have  Indicated  that— and  BO  Ulatoskl 
has  said  this  many  times— we  will  go  under 
any  conditions  they  Impose  and  follow  their 
rules  completely— anything,  just  allow  us  to 
search  for  our  dead  and  missing. 

To  date,  we  have  requested  about  15  of 
these  crash  site  investlgotlons.  both  In  PRO 
controlled  areas  here  in  South  Vietnam  aid 
also  in  North  Vietnam,  and  we  have  more 
under  preparation.  Now.  it  is  an  important 
thing  to  note  here  again,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men the  RVN  have  been  petitioned  to  give 
similar  support  to  the  VS.  Delegation  and  to 
the  JCRC,  and  again,  without  any  equivo- 
cation, without  any  conditions,  they  have 
provided  -.his  support  without  question 

They  have  provided  this  support  n  the 
point  where  AHVN  soldiers  have  been  killed 
and  men  wounded  trying  to  support  the  C  S 
effort  to  and  out  what  has  happened  to  our 
dead  and  missing.  To  date,  we  have  con- 
ducted In  excess  of  20  of  these  craih  site 
investigation.",  in  SJUth  Vietnam  which  have 
been  fully  supported  by  the  RVN  Delei;iitl.:.n 
Now.  another  point,  and  something  that  I 
tlilnk  is  perhaps  n.->t  so  well  known,  the  US 
has  also  responded  to  the  requests  ot  third 
counlrles.  concerning  their  dead  and  mLsslng 
in  this  war.  To  dote,  we  hove  received  re- 
quests for  help  to  locate  and  to  obtain  in- 
iormatl^  about  the  dead  and  missing  of 
Oreat  Britain,  the  PhUlpplnes.  Australia 
Korea,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and 
Japan. 

Were  tried  to  explain  to  the  PRO  and  the 
DRV  Delegations  that,  many  names  of  third 
country  natlonaU  appeared  on  the  PRO  I'sts 
which  were  given  to  ail  Delegations  In  Paris. 
We  have  pointed  out  that  the  mojorliv  of 
these  missing  were  engaged  In  humanitarian 
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work.  T.hey  were  not  actuallv  parties  allied 
In  the  conflict,  and  most  of  them  were  not 
signatories  to  the  Paris  Agreement.  We  have 
stressed  that  the  FPJMT  Is  the  logical  avenue 
of  inquiry  to  find  about  these  third  country 
nationals.  Since  many  of  these  third  country 
nations  do  not  have  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  PRO.  the  PPJMT  is  the  logical 
Channel  by  which  they  can  find  out  about 
their  own  dead  and  missing.  I  wont  go  Into 
any  detaUs.  but  we  have  been  totally  and 
abjectly  rebuffed  by  the  PRO. 

Now,  something  that  :  think  may  be  very 
Interesting  to  you,  gentlemen,  bKcuse  it  may 
hit  home:  We  have  also  made  sUnilar  over- 
tures to  attempt  to  determine  the  fate  of  17 
newsmen  from  seven  different  countries  It 
is  my  understanding  that  thu  total  of  17 
now  Is  up  to  around  20  newsmen,  your 
colleagues.  ■" 

We  have  mqulred  not  only  about  those 
n  ho  were  lost  in  South  Vietnam,  but  we  have 
also  requested  the  Communist  delegaUons  to 
use  their  good  offices  to  try  and  determine 
the  fate  of  newsmen  In  Laos  and  Combodla 
b  a'  °"'  *'"'  '  complete  and  total 
Along  with  these  various  inltiaUves  the 
US  delegation  has  tried  to  facilitate  and  to 
support  the  work  of  the  PPJMT  and  the 
Communist  Delegations  We  have  provided 
a  Saigon. Hanoi  liaison  flight  on  a  weekly 
basis  OS  a  gesture  of  good  will,  although  the 
US  speclflcaily  is  not  tasked  to  provide  this 
flight. 

To  date,  we  have  made  some  51  flights  from 
Saigon  to  Hanoi  and  return,  primarily  to 
assist  the  DRV  Government  In  coordinatUig 
with  their  Government  concemUig,  hope- 
fully, the  provision  of  Information  about 
the  dead  and  missing  In  fact,  we  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  provide  the  use  of  automo- 
biles for  the  Communist  Delegations  to  travel 
to  and  from  the  conference  site  and  to  effect 
their  coordination  with  ihe  ICCS  personnel 
Now,  results:  With  the  exception  of  the 
repatriation  of  23  US  DICs  from  Hanoi  In 
March,  the  US  Delegation  has  been  faced 
with  a  complete  and  a  total  DRV  and  a  PRO 
refusal  to  meet  any  of  their  obligations  with 
regard  to  Article  8(b).  At  the  same  tune, 
they  loudly  proclaim  their  "scrupulous  Im- 
plementation of  Article  8(b)  responsibil- 
ities' There  has  been  m  the  one  year  that 
I  have  been  here,  a  continued  introduction 
by  the  Communist  Delegations  of  a  panoply 
of  Issues  and  problems  that  are  totally  un- 
related to  these  specific  humanitarian  tasks 
of  Article  8(b). 

We  have  sat  for  a  period  of.  In  my  own 
case,  over  one  year,  listentag  to  the  deUvery 
or  protracted  propaganda  statements  by  the 
PRO  and  the  DRV  on  every  Item,  with  the 
p'?^'")^  "'  "^^  implementation  of  Article 
8(b).  They  have  punctuated  this  with  Ave 
walkouts,  and  with  Ave  boycotts  They  have 
totaUy  faUed  to  respond  to  any  of  the  Ui- 
qulnes  of  the  US  or  the  HVN  concerning 
requests  for  Information  on  the  dead  and 
missing  which  Is  the  key  functional  part  of 
article  a(b).  I  might  poUit  out  again  on  the 
same  Itae.  they  have  totally  and  completelv 
faUed  to  respond  to  any  other  Inquiries  we 
have  made  on  third  country  nationals  that 
were  not  directly  involved  with  the  wa--  I 
also  add,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  had  ks  I 
mentioned  before,  a  complete  reluctance  to 
say  anything  about  yotu-  colleagues 

Now.  a  prognosis:  I  think  I  would  be  leas 
than  truthful  If  I  did  not  tell  you  that  the 
prospects  for  tangible  8(b)  results  are  at  this 
tune  not  hopelul,  perhaps  even  a  little  bleak 
And  the  obstreperous  attitude  of  the  Com- 
mun^ts  over  this  past  year  has  been  certainly 
nothing  short  of  frustrating.  But  f  speak  for 
„,!^Y?  °«"«8alion,  and  my  country  that, 
with  the  mutual  assistance  of  the  RVN  Dele- 
gation, we  will  continue  to  exploit  every  con- 
ceivable aienue  In  an  effort  to  either  encour- 
age or  to  force  the  DRV  and  the  PRO  to  meet 
these  clearly  stipulated,  humanlUrlan  tasks. 
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We  are  noz  going  to  cease  our  efforts  to 
actileve  the  gsal  of  accounting  for  all  US 
dead  a&d  missing.  If  there  is  every  any  con- 
ceivable way  we  can  do  It.  We  are  not.  because 
of  the  suspension  of  these  operations,  going 
to  abrogate  our  responsibilities  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  Article  8(b}. 

Departure     Press      cokference     bt     Col. 

Wn.LIAM    W.    TOMBAUCU 

"Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  As  some  of  you 
may  know.  I  have  been  the  Chief  of  the  X2S 
Delegation  to  the  Four  Party  Joint  Military 
Team  for  over  thirteen  months.  I  am  thus 
due  for  reassignment  and  will  be  leaving 
within  the  next  few  days.  Before  I  depart,  I 
feel  It  Is  my  duty  to  clarify  the  present  sta- 
tus of  negotiations  within  the  PPJMT. 

You  are  all  aware  of  the  successful  Casu- 
alty Resolution  operation  that  was  completed 
In  Danang  on  28  JUine  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  private  citizens  and  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  As  the 
Chief  of  the  US  Delegation  Tour  Party  Joint 
Team.  I  received,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Government,  remains  recovered  dur- 
ing this  operation  which  we  believe  to  be 
those  of  an  American  MIA.  They  have  been 
entrusted  to  the  JCRC  for  Identification, 
verification  and  processing. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  this  event  under- 
scores the  basic  dichotomy  of  philosophy 
that  exists  between  Hanoi's  delegations  and 
the  delegations  of  the  pS  and  RVN  to  the 
Pour  Party  Joint  Mlhtary  Team.  I  do  not 
have  to  tell  you  that  the  DRV  PRG  delega- 
tions have  continued  to  boycott  plenary  ses- 
sions of  the  Four  Party  Joint  Military  Team, 
ostensibly  in  protest  of  violations  of  their 
"privileges  and  immunities." 

As  you  know,  the  FPJMT  was  embroiled 
In  controversy  about  privileges  and  immu- 
nities from  mld-April  throughout  May  of  this 
year.  On  30  May,  the  other  side  walked  out 
of  the  conference  and  byocotted  the  sessions 
scheduled  for  4  and  6  June.  In  protest  over 
the  alleged  denial  of  their  prlvllet^es  and 
Immunities.  This  was  the  situation  that 
existed  when  last  I  Kpoke  to  you. 

I  would  like  to  review  with  you  the  history 
of  this  Issue:  privileges  and  immunities  were 
addressed  by  the  Paris  Agreement,  specifically 
Articles  16  and  17  of  the  Protocol  on  the 
cea-'^fire  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  Joint 
military  commissions. 

Detailed  procedural  aspects  of  these  privi- 
leges and  Immunities  were  discussed  at  the 
Sub-Commlfision  level  of  the  Four  Party 
Joint  Military  Commission,  and  later  agreed 
to  by  the  chiefs  of  all  delegations  to  the 
PPJMT.  In  turn,  the  FPJMT  formally 
adopted  these  eleven  points  on  privileges 
and  immunities  in  a  written  Minute  of  Agree- 
ment on  3  May  1973. 

For  the  next  eleven  months,  all  delega- 
tions operated  with  these  privileges  and  Im- 
munities. In  addition,  the  RVN  unllateraUy 
granted  several  privileges  never  formally  dis- 
cussed or  agreed  upon.  Chief  among  these 
were  the  weekly  press  conferences  of  the 
"PRG"  and  access  to  the  common  user  tele- 
phone system  of  the  Saigon 'Ola  Dlnh  area. 
In  mid  April.  RVN  cancelled  the  "PRG" 
press  conferences,  because  they  were  only  a 
forum  for  propaganda,  contributed  nothing 
to  the  Implementation  of  Article  8(b).  and 
were  never  properly  a  part  of  the  privileges 
and  immunities.  RVN  also  desired  to  sub- 
stitute direct  telephone  service  to  the  ICCS, 
FPJMT  and  TPJMC  delegations  for  both  the 
DRV  and  "PRG"  delegations. 

RVN  also  suspended  the  Salgon/Loc  Ninh 
liaison  flight  in  an  effort  lo  obtain  a  written 
guarantee  of  safety,  similar  to  those  given  by 
the  DRV  delegation  for  the  US-sponsored 
Hanoi  liaison  flights.  This  guarantee  of  safety 
by  the  "PRG"  was  considered  necessary  after 
an  RVN  crew  member  was  killed  by  ground 
fire  while  participating  In  flights  In  support 
of  the  RVN  and  -pPG." 


This  brings  us  to  the  30  May  walkout  and 
subsequent  boycotts  by  the  ORV/"PRG" 
delegations.  What  has  happened  since? 

On  7  June,  the  RVN  notified  the  DRV/ 
"PRG"  delegations  that  the  Issue  of  privileges 
and  inununities  would  revert  to  the  situation 
as  It  existed  prior  to  16  April  1974,  the  date 
the  difficulties  allegedly  began.  RVN,  to  carry 
out  its  commitment,  provided  the  aircraft 
for  a  liaison  flight  to  Loc  Nlnh  for  the  "PRO" 
delegation  on  10  June. 

The  "PRG"  refused  to  use  this  flight,  de- 
spite the  fact  it  was  one  of  its  original  de- 
mands. On  U  June,  both  the  DRV  and  "PRG  ' 
delegations  again  refused  to  attend  the 
FPJMT  plenary  sessions,  also  despite  the  RVN 
action  of  7  June. 

At  the  next  session,  on  13  June,  the  DRV' 
■PBO"  demanded  discussion  of  a  written 
agreement  which  would  vastly  extend  the 
previously  agreed  upon  privileges  and  tm- 
munltles.  The  US  and  RVN  suggestion  of  dis- 
cussions of  this  problem  at  the  secretary  or 
deputy  level,  following  earlier  FPJMC  and 
FPJMT  precedent,  while  the  chiefs  of  dele- 
gations concentrated  on  inunedlate  and  con- 
Crete  implementation  of  Article  8<b)  was 
categorically  rejected. 

At  this  juncture,  the  DRV /"PRG".  at  the 
18  June  plenary  session,  raised  the  ante  and 
demanded  US/RVN  accession  to  their  de- 
mands without  dlscusBion.  When  the  US  and 
RVN  would  not  capitulate,  the  "PRO",  as 
host,  unllateraUy  declared  the  session  ad- 
journed and  In  company  with  the  DRV  Im- 
mediately walked  out  of  the  conference  room. 
On  22  and  23  June.  DRV'"PRG"  participa- 
tion In  future  PPJMT  plenary  sessions  was 
cancelled  by  the  Hanoi  authorities  unMl  their 
demands  were  met.  Since  their  declaration, 
they  have  boycotted  four  plenary  sessions. 
and  the  promise  of  similar  conduct  In  the 
future  remains  a  cloud  over  the  work  of  the 
PPJMT. 

I  point  out  that  the  US  and  RVN  delega- 
tions continue  to  meet  at  the  conference  site 
in  the  hope  the  DRV  and  "PRO"  will  recon- 
sider their  position,  recognize  their  respon- 
slbUitles  and  attend  the  meetings. 

As  my  tour  of  duty  as  the  Chief  of  the 
US  Delegation  to  the  FPJMT  comes  to  a  close, 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  this  action  by  the 
DRV  and  "PRO"  delegations— with  all  Us 
attendant  denunciations,  threats  and  de- 
mands— does  not  surprise  me.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  It  is  but  another  manifestation 
of  the  lengths  to  which  Hanoi  is  willing  to 
go  m  order  to  avoid  meeting  its  responsibil- 
ities regarding  the  resolution  of  the  problem 
of  the  dead  and  missing  In  Vietnam. 

I  hope  you  will  take  note  of  the  fact  that  I 
refer  to  the  dead  and  missing  issue  and  not 
solely  to  the  US  dead  and  mlsslog  In  South 
Vietnam.  I  make  this  distinction  because  the 
FPJMT  was  created  to  resolve  the  dead  and 
missing  problem  for  all  parties  associated 
with  this  war — to  Include  dead  and  mIsEing 
nationals  of  countries  not  directly  involved 
in  the  war. 

During  my  last  opportunity  to  speak  to 
the  press  on  4  June  1974.  I  gave  you  a  short 
resume  of  what  the  US  Delegation  had  at- 
tempted to  do  over  this  past  year  in  an  ef- 
fort to  solicit  positive  reiipottses  from  the 
DRV  "PRG  ■  delegations.  I  am  not  goiHK  to 
go  into  a  recitation  of  those  facts  again  at 
this  time.  I  will  however,  reiterate  In  the 
strongest  possible  terms,  that— in  accord- 
nn're  with  the  President's  pledge — wo  have 
exerted  e  erj'  effort  and  explored  every  chan- 
nel open  to  us  in  the  attempt  to  influence 
the  DRV  and  "PRO"  to  meet  their  clearly 
stipulated  obligations  with  regard  to  the 
dead  and  missing. 

In  the  course,  of  this  efTart.  we  have  at  no 
time — nor  has  the  RVN  delegation — imposed 
any  conditions  on  their  execution  of  this  re- 
sponsibility. Despite  these  efforts  and  the 
continued  reiterations  by  the  other  side  of 
Its  "scrupulous  Implementation  of  Article 
8fb>,"  its  delegations  hove  persisted  in  com- 


plicating and  politicizing  the  achievement 
of  these  humanitarian  tasks.  Not  only  does 
Hanoi  still  not  show  a  sincere  desire  to  re- 
solve problems  of  US  and  RVN  dead  and 
missing,  but  tragically.  It  demonstrates  that 
the  DRV  and  "PRO"  have  absolutely  no  in- 
terest in  determining  the  fates  of  their 
young  men  who  were  lost  during  the  course 
of  this  war.  Based  upon  its  performance  over 
this  past  year.  I  was  not  surprised  at  this 
latest  DRV/'"PRG"  delaying  tactic.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  beUeve  that  the  DRV  "PRO" 
continue  to  be  surprised  and  amazed  *hat  the 
US  and  the  RVN  Delegations  persevere  In 
their  efforts  to  account  for  the  dead  and 
missing  regardless  of  the  artificial  obstacles 
placed  in  their  path. 

The  "PRG"  and  DRV  have  cle[u-Iy  under- 
estimated our  determination  to  resolve  our 
dead  and  missing;  cases.  This  fact  was  under- 
scored very  recently  when  the  chief  of  the 
"PRG"  delegation  expressed  the  "PRG"  be- 
lief to  visiting  Congressman  Montgomery 
that  the  MIA  problem  is  a  "minor  issue." 
This  miscalculation  is  costing  the  commu- 
nists dearly — as  pointed  out  by  CongresHman 
Montgomery — in  that  Congress  will  consider 
no  program  of  postwar  reconstruction  aid 
for  Hanoi  until  cooperation  on  the  MIA 
question  begins.  Meanwhile,  our  effori^s  in 
Saigon  will  continue. 

This  then,  is  but  a  brief  summary  of  the 
present  status  of  negotiations  In  the  FPJMT. 
The  US  and  RVN  Delegations  are  firmly  com- 
mitted to  concrete  Implementation  of  Ar- 
ticle 8(b).  not  to  achieve  political  or  military 
or  economic  gains,  but  rather  to  carry  out 
the  humanitarian  nusslon  entrusted  to  the 
FPJMT.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clear  that  our  Government  is  fuUy  and 
unequivocally  convinced  that  the  Com- 
munists could  provide  considerable  in- 
fonnation  about  Americans  who  are  mis- 
sing or  prisoners,  lliese  missing  also  In- 
clude ajs  many  as  20  newsmen  from 
seven  different  countries.  Our  Govern- 
ment and  the  world  know  that  the  Com- 
munists have  information  about  our 
men,  as  stated  in  official  reports,  either 
through  photographs,  newspaper  arti- 
cles, interviews,  foreign  broadcasts,  ob- 
served captures  and  other  sources. 

Consequently,  it  is  very  difficult  for 
MIA  POW  wives  and  families  and  many 
faithful  Americans  to  accept  the  current 
procedures  to  declare  .some  of  our  brave 
men  as  presumed  dead  when  there  is 
definitely  encouraging  hope.  However,  it 
is  also  realized,  accortiing  to  my  under- 
standing of  Defense  procedures,  that  a 
presumptive  finding  to  change  the  status 
will  not  be  issued  whea  there  is  hopeful 
information  available.  Nereitheless,  I 
t>clieve  our  Government  Is  premature  in 
implementing  sections  555  and  556  of 
title  37.  as  pertains  to  Southeast  Asia,  in 
such  great  haste. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  may  not  be  the 
l>est  solution  to  this  tragic  issue.  How- 
ever. I  am  convinced  that  the  Congress 
must  devote  greater  and  more  serious 
attention  to  this  law.  as  it  applies  to 
Southeast  Asia,  and  re\'ise  it  nccordingly. 
At  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Lea?u»  of  Pamilles  in  Omaha. 
Nebr.,  according  lo  Mr.  E.  C.  Mills,  ex- 
ecutive director,  the  members  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  stop  all  status  changes 
by  way  of  presumptive  findings  of  d<-ath. 
Many  MIA  fcmilies  have  contacted  me. 
They  have  urged  tliat  status  clianges  be 
stopped  until  a?counting  procedures 
h3ve  tieen  proven  to  be  exi^austed  and  a 
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satisfactory  new  law  which  will  com- 
pletely protect  the  rights  and  individual 
Iit>erties  of  each  POW  and  MIA  has 
been  enacted  to  replace  or  modify  sec- 
tions 555  and  556,  chapter  10,  title  37 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  objective  to 
my  bill.  I  sincerely  urge  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  give  this  bill  serious  and 
favorable  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  that  this  bill 
be  appropriately  referred  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
fohows: 

S.  3S62 
fie  it  enacted  by  ttte  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTesentativea  of  the  United  statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sections 
555  and  556  of  title  37.  United  States  Code. 
no  chan^  In  the  statua  of  any  member  of 
the  uniformed  services  who.  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Is  In  a  missing  status 
as  a  result  of  his  performance  of  service  In 
Southeast  Asia  may  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  until — 

(1)  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(North  Vietnam)  and  the  Provisional  Revo- 
lutionary Government  of  South  Vietnam 
have  fidly  compiled  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  8(b)  of  the  Paris  Peace  Accord  of 
January  27,  1973.  or 

(2)  the  President  of  the  Cnlted  Statea  (A) 
has  determined  that  all  reasonable  actions 
have  been  taken  to  account  for  such  mem- 
bers, and  (B)  has  reported  such  determina- 
tion to  the  Congress  In  writing. 

(b)  As  used  In  subsection  (a),  the  terms 
■uniformed  services",  "missing  status",  and 
"Secretary  concerned"  shall  have  the  same 
me&nmg  ascrlt>ed  to  such  terms  In  chapter 
10.  of  title  37.  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives 
shall  each  conduct  a  study  of  section.-;  555 
and  556  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  with 
a  view  to  determining  whether  such  sec- 
tions should  be  amended  or  repealed.  Each 
such  committee  shall  report  the  results  of 
lis  study  to  the  appropriate  House  of  Con- 
gress not  later  than  160  days  alter  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  together  with  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  such 
committee  deems  appropriate. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  <for  himself.  Mr. 
GoiDWAXim.  and  Mr.  Hrcska  )  ■. 

S.  3863.  A  bill  to  name  the  synthetic 
gas  pilot  plant  located  in  Rapid  City, 
S.  Dak.,  the  "Karl  E.  Mundt  Gasification 
Pilot  Plant."  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  June  3, 
1975,  former  U.S.  Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt 
will  observe  his  75th  birthday.  Senator 
Mundt's  long  and  distinguished  career 
started  in  1939  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  76th  Congress. 
.After  four  terms  in  the  House  he  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  where  he 
served  for  four  consecutive  terms— the 
81st  Congress  through  the  92d.  The  num- 
ber of  committees  and  sulwommlttees  on 
which  he  served  is  long  and  varied  and 
in  every  assignment  his  wisdom  and 
counsel  was  exerted.  His  Influence  on 
constructive  legislation  was  great  and  his 
contributions  to  his  country  were  out- 
standing. 


In  the  late  1960's  Senator  Mundt,  serv- 
ing as  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
realized  our  Nation  was  headed  for  an 
energy  crisis  of  enormous  magnitude  un- 
less the  Congress  faced  up  to  the  prob- 
lem and  attempted  to  discover  new 
sources  of  energy.  This  vital  problem  dis- 
turbed him.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
millions  of  tons  of  lignite  buried  in  the 
soil  of  the  Dakotas.  r:ontana,  and  Wyo- 
ming could,  after  extensive  research,  pro- 
duce gas. 

Convinced  that  the  coal  gasification 
process  developed  by  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.  was  a  significant  technological 
advance  in  solids-to-gas  conversion. 
Senator  Mundt  was  successful  in  secur- 
ing the  necessary  appropriation  to  con- 
struct the  CO;  acceptor  pilot  plant  in 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  at  a  construction 
cost  of  $9.3  million.  The  sponsor  of  the 
plant  is  the  Department  of  Interior,  Office 
of  Coal  Research  and  the  operating  co- 
sponsor  is  the  American  Gas  Association 
which  suppUed  one-third  of  the  funds 
for  construction. 

The  plant  is  located  on  a  lO-acre  site 
on  South  Dakota's  highway  79.  2  miles 
south  of  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.  The  land 
was  contributed  by  the  Western  South 
Dakota  Development  Corp. 

Senator  Mundt,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  especial- 
ly the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  and  the 
American  Gas  Association,  made  this 
pilot  plant  possible.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  acknowledge  this  splendid 
accomplishment,  led  by  Senator  Mundt 
by  having  the  OCR  Lignite  Gasification 
Pilot  Plant,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak,,  named 
and  dedicated  as  the  "Karl  E.  Mundt 
Gasification  Pilot  Plant." 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN  <for  himself, 
Mr.  ScHWEDCEH.  Mr.  Case.  Mr. 
Keiotedy.    Mr.    Mondsle,    Mr. 
HsRT,  Mr.  Abol-bezk,  Mr.  Cram- 
STOK.  and  Mr.  Percy)  : 
S.  3864.  A  bU]  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  grants 
for  teacher  training,  pilot  and  demon- 
stration   projects,    and    comprehensive 
school  programs,  with  respect  to  nutri- 
tion   education    and    nutrition-related 
problems.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Lalxjr  and  Public  Welfare. 

NATlONAt.  NtTTBrnON  S0DCAT30N  ACT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Pre-sident,  today 
I  am  Introducing  the  National  Nutrition 
Education  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  marks  the  cul- 
mination of  many  hours  of  Investigations 
into  the  area  of  nutrition  education.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  in  recent  years 
to  listen  to  many  eminent  persons  testify 
as  to  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  nu- 
trition education  program  in  the  Nation  s 
elementary  and  high  schools.  It  is  time. 
I  think,  to  take  advantage  of  the  ex- 
pertise that  has  come  before  congres- 
sional hearings  and  turn  It  into  posiOve 
legislation  for  the  Nations  schoolchil- 
dren. 

This  committee  has  heard  testimony 
from  experts  in  the  field  of  nutrition 
education  that  the  potential  costs,  po- 
tential health  costs  of  nutritional  igno- 


rance may  be  amounting  to  biUions  of 
dollars.  These  experts  have  emphasized 
to  the  committee  the  critical  role  that 
proper  nutrition  education  can — and 
must — play  as  part  of  a  total  national 
preventive  health  policy.  They  have  fur- 
ther emphasized  the  responsibilities  that 
Government,  schools  and  private  indus- 
try must  play  in  both  developing  and 
implementing  this  policy. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  could  argue  with 
the  desire  for  a  good  education  on  behalf 
of  all  Americans.  It  is  my  contention 
and  belief  that  no  better  dollar  can  Ije 
spent  than  one  which  gives  the  American 
citizen  a  practical  education,  a  day-to- 
day tool  which  nill  enhance  the  quality 
of  his  life  and  maximize  his  purchasing 
dollar.  I  believe  nutrition  education  does 
just  that. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  no  comprehensive 
legislation  which  allows  for  the  teaching 
of  nutrition  education  in  the  Nation's 
schools.  We  feed  25  million  children  a 
day  under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Aft,  which  I  think  is  something  we  can 
all  take  great  pride  in,  but  we  do  not 
take  advantage  of  that  opportunity  by 
educating  them  at  the  same  time  as  to 
food  choices,  dietary  habits,  and  nutrient 
content. 

I  think  it  is  verj'  important  to  pomt 
out  that  such  an  education  will  work  a 
direct  benefit  upon  the  schoolchildren, 
both  whUe  they  are  children  and  later 
on  when  they  are  adults.  It  is  important 
to  keep  in  mind  certain  facts  about  the 
current  health  status  of  Americans.  We 
know,  for  example,  that  di^t  is  one  of  a 
number  of  important  factors  related  to 
the  general  health  of  the  American  peo- 
pl"  today.  Diseases  or  health  problems 
such  as  dental  decay,  heart  disease,  dia- 
betes, obesity,  and  anemia,  are  all  prob- 
lems which  sap  billions  of  dollars  from 
the  American  taxpayer  each  year,  and 
which  are  related,  by  scientific  evidence, 
to  diet. 

The  entire  thrust  of  this  legislation  is 
one  of  preventive,  as  opposed  to  crisis, 
medicine.  There  has  to  lie  an  adjustment 
In  our  concepts,  our  food  industries,  our 
advertising  agencies,  our  educators,  and 
our  legislatures.  We  must  not  take  food 
for  granted.  As  a  guarantee  of  human 
dignity,  it  is  time  that  we  acknowledge 
and  reappraise  for  our  populace  the  value 
of  each  element  of  diet;  fats,  carbohy- 
drates and  protein.  We  have  to  get  away 
from  crisis  care  of  our  population  and 
develop  maintentince  of  health  as  a  life- 
time attention.  Pood  is  one  aspect  of  life- 
time care. 

Dr.  George  Briggs.  Chairman  of  the 
Nutrition  Education  Panel  of  tha  White 
House  Conference  on  Pood.  Nutrition, 
and  Health,  estimated  before  our  com- 
mittee tliat  the  annual  cost  of  the  above- 
mentioned  diseases  to  the  American  pub- 
lic is  approximately  S30  billion.  The  No. 
1  recommendation  of  his  panel,  in  1969, 
was  that  we  begin  a  comprehensive  nu- 
trition education  program  in  the  Nation's 
schools.  I  believe  this  bill  is  a  late  but 
necessary  recognition  of  that  recom- 
mendation. 

This  bill  also  represents  the  first  legis- 
lative action  taken  directly  from  the  rec- 
ommendations of   the  national  nutrt- 
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tion  policy  hearing  held  'Ms  June  by  the 
Nutrition  Committee.  Several  of  the 
panels  made  it  clear  that  the  No.  1  need 
in  their  area  was  the  need  for  nutrition 
education. 

We  beard  over  and  over  again  this 
refrain  "you  must  feed  people,  but  food 
alone  is  meaningless  without  nutrition 
education." 

Dr.  Briggs,  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Pood,  Nutrition,  and  Health,  and  others, 
have  pointed  out  before  the  committee 
that  malnutrition  involves  more  than 
just  hunger.  It  takes  many  forms.  One 
form  can  be  obesity,  another  tooth  de- 
cay, another  anemia.  While  we  have  con- 
tinually stressed,  and  I  think  correctly 
so,  the  inability  of  low-Income  persons 
to  purchase  an  adequate  diet,  it  is  equally 
well  known  that  Americans  of  all  income 
levels  are  making  poor  food  choices  and 
hurting  their  health.  You  catmot  blame 
someone  for  making  a  poor  choice  if 
you  have  not  given  them  the  proper  edu- 
cational tools  with  which  to  learn.  What 
I  am  saying.  Mr.  President,  is  that  misuse 
or  overuse  of  fats,  sugars,  alcohol,  and 
other  foods  can  be  as  dangerous  to  one's 
health  as  a  lack  of  these  things. 

The  facts  are  that  in  1950  Americans 
spent  $12  billion  for  health  care  and  $75 
billion  for  the  same  care  in  1972.  but 
have  experienced  no  increase  in  the  life 
expectancy  rate. 

We  also  know  that  Americans  are  suf- 
fering from  a  glut  of  information  about 
food.  There  are  food  faddists,  recom- 
mending radical  consumption  patterns 
of  difierent  foods,  based  on  everything 
from  religious  beliefs  to  quasi-scientific 
findings.  The  fact  is  that  fad  diets  are 
sweeping  the  Nation.  And  people,  in  good 
faith,  are  taking  the  words  of  so-called 
experts  without  having  a  bacltground  or 
backlog  of  information  themselves  of 
how  to  make  good  food  choices. 

Pood  advertising,  which  sometimes 
contains  only  limited  information  or 
half-truths,  presents  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
information to  the  consumer  each  year. 
The  amount  of  money  spent  on  food  ad- 
vertising each  year  literally  runs  into 
the  billions  of  dollars. 

The  average  supermarkets  have  18.000 
different  articles  on  its  shelves.  This  is 
Increased  by  hundreds  of  items  every 
month.  Tliere  are  approximately  S130 
bilUon  worth  of  retail  food  sales  each 
year  in  this  coimtry.  so  we  can  see  the 
amount  of  food  being  purchased  by  the 
American  consumer,  and  the  vast  array 
of  choices  the  American  consumer,  young 
and  old,  is  being  asked  to  make. 

This  bill  says: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Consumer,  we  know  that  you 
need  food  to  live:  we  know  that  you  are  go- 
ing to  buy  many  dollars  worth  of  food  each 
year,  and  we  believe  that  the  tax  dollar  which 
gives  you  sound  scientific  advice  on  what  to 
purchase  Is  a  tax  dollar  well  spent  for  your 
future  find  your  health. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  need  to  do  is 
spend  more  for  prevention  now  and  less 
tor  health  care  later. 

Now  that  we  are  seeing  more  and  more 
the  connection  between  poor  nutrition 
habits  and  disease,  we  can  begin  to  relay 
some  of  that  information  to  Americans 


so  that  they  can  put  itMo  use  in  their 
daily  lives.  ' 

Now  that  we  have  a  massive  feeding 
program  in  the  Nation's  schools,  we  have 
a  great  opportunity  to  Implement  a 
sound  nutrition  education  program.  I 
think  using  the  school  lunch  room  as  a 
laboratory  for  nutrition  education  is  an 
idea  that  makes  eminent  commonsense. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years  we  have 
had  many  model  nutrition  education 
curriculums  given  to  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hiunan 
Needs,  as  examples  of  the  kinds  of  things 
that  States  are  doing  on  a  very  small 
scale  in  this  area.  I  believe  from  the 
hearings  that  we  have  held  it  is  clear 
that  expertise,  energy,  and  desire  exist 
now  to  launch  this  program  in  the  Na- 
tion's schools. 

No  other  topic  gets  raised  continually 
to  me  with  such  urgency  and  fervor  from 
nutritionists,  dietitians,  and  health  pro- 
fessionals, than  the  one  of  the  impor- 
tance of  nutrition  education. 

The  penalties  of  faulty  nutrition  are 
paid  at  all  levels  of  society — rich,  poor 
and  in-between.  Malnutrition  In  the 
midst  of  plenty  is  real  and  has  become 
a  national  concern. 

We  know  the  American  consumer  is 
getting  massive  doses  of  sketchy  and 
nonscientific  nutrition  Information  from 
advertising.  I  think  we  have  an  obligation 
to  make  those  facts  that  are  knowTi 
about  sound  nutrition  habits  available 
to  American  children  so  they  can  pro- 
tect their  health  and  grow  up  to  be  In- 
telligent consumers.  After  all.  they  are 
our  finest  resource. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill,  the  National  Nutrition 
Education  Act  of  1974.  along  with  a  short 
explanation,  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  ana 
explanation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.    3864 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Boute 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "National  Nutrition 
Education  Act  of  1974". 

inNOINCS    AND    PtTKPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  nutrition  education  In  the  schools  has 
the  potential  for  Improving  substantlaUy  the 
health  and  well-being  of  students  and  of 
significantly  reducing  many  health  problems 
which  adversely  affect  the  learning  procenaes 
of  students; 

(2)  the  provision  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  nutrition  education  for 
the  children  and  youth  of  the  Nation  should 
be  given  high  priority:  and 

(3)  most  chUdren  and  youth  of  the  Na- 
tion are  given  little  or  no  Instruction  re- 
garding nutrition  or  the  Importance  of  ft 
nutritionally  balanced  diet  to  mental  and 
physical  weU-belng:  and 

(4)  most  teachers  are  not  trained  In  the 
fundamentals  of  nutrition:  nor  do  any  of  the 
states  require  even  a  single  course  \a  nutri- 
tion for  licensure  or  certification  of  teachers; 

(5)  there  Is  no  fully  comprehensive  pro- 
gram In  existence  wlthm  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  has  responslbUlty  for  fur- 
thering nutrition  education  for  all  the  na- 
tion's schoolchildren; 

<b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  en- 
courage the  provision  of  nutrition  education 


programs  In  the  classroom  and  luncliroomi 
of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  by  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  grants  for  teacher 
training,  pilot  and  demonstration  projects, 
and  the  development  of  comprehensive  nu- 
trition education  programs.  Such  nutrition 
education  programs  shall  fully  utuize  as  a 
learning  laboratory  existing  child  nutrition 
programs.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
school  lunch  program. 

DEFTNrrtONS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Conunlssloner"  means  Com- 
missioner of  Education; 

(2)  the  term  "nutrition  education  pro- 
gram" means  a  multl-dlsclpUnary  program 
by  which  scientifically  sound  Information 
about  foods  and  nutrients  is  Imparted  In  a 
manner  that  Individuals  receiving  such  In- 
formation will  understand  the  principles  of 
nutrition  and  seek  to  maximize  their  weU- 
belng  tlirough  food  consumption  practices, 
both  in  the  school  lunchroom  and  in  the 
communlty-at-large,  consistent  with  opti- 
mum health.  Nutrition  education  program 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  the  de- 
velopment and  carrying  out  of  Institutional 
models,  support  programs,  classroom  mate- 
rials, and  curricula. 

(3)  the  term  "state  coordinator"  means 
that  person  within  the  state  educational 
agency  responsible  for  formulating  and  Im- 
plementing the  State  plan  of  nutrition  edu- 
cation OS  outlined  in  Section  9  of  this  Act. 

(4)  except  as  provided  by  section  fiibl. 
the  term  "State"  means  the  several  Statea. 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Guam.  American  Samoa. 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

TEACHES    TRAIKIRG 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  make 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  and 
Institutions  of  higher  education  for  teacher 
training  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
nutrition  education  programs  In  schools. 
Such  grants  may  be  used  by  such  agendei 
and  Institutions  to  develop  and  conduct 
training  programs  for  early  childhood,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  teachers  with  respect 
to  the  science  of  nutrition,  methods  and 
techniques,  taformatlon.  and  current  Issues 
relating  to  nutrition  education  and  food  re- 
lated problems. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  distribute 
grants  under  this  section  In  a  manner  which 
insures  the  most  effective  and  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  such  grants  and  which  seeks 
to  achieve  a  reasonable  geographical  distribu- 
tion. The  Commissioner  shall,  not  later  than 
thirty  days  before  he  distributes  grants  un- 
der this  section,  transmit  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  of  the  Bouse  of  Representa- 
tives. Such  report  shall  contain  a  detailed 
statement  of  criteria  which  the  Commis- 
sioner proposes  to  use  In  distributing  grants 
under  this  section. 

'c)  There  la  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
610,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1975,  (12,500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976,  and  (15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1977,  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

PILOT   AND   DEMONSTOATION    PROJECTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  may  make 
grants  to  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies. Institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
other  public  or  private  nonprofit  education 
or  research  agencies.  Institutions,  or  organi- 
zations to  pay  the  cost  of  pilot  demonstra- 
tion projects  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  with  respect  to  nutrition  education 
and  nutrition  related  problems. 

(b)  Grants  under  this  aectlon  shall  b« 
available  for — 

(1)  projects  for  tbe  development  of  cur- 
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rlcula  in  nutrition  education  progruns  In- 
cluding the  evaluation  of  exemplary  exist- 
ing materials  and  tbe  preparation  of  new 
and  Improved  curricula  materials  for  use  In 
early  childhood,  elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs; 

(3)  projects  for  demonstration,  testing,  and 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  such  cur- 
ricula (whether  avch  curricula  are  devel- 
oped with  asKj-'auc.*  under  this  Act  or  other- 
wise t ;  and 

<3i  In  the  case  of  applicants  who  have 
conducted  projects  under  paragraph  1 3) , 
projects  for  the  dlssemuiatton  of  currlcular 
materials  and  other  Information  with  respect 
to  nutrm-nn  education  programs. 

(Ci  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
SI5.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
I9"Jo.  417.500.000  for  the  flacal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976.  and  S20.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1977,  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

Nt^TRmoN    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 

Sec-  6-  la)  The  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  to  State  education  agencies  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  developing  and 
carrj'lng  out  nutrition  education  programs  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  within 
each  State.  Such  grants  shall  be  available 
to  State  educational  agencies  for  the  devel- 
opment of  such  program.^  and  for  assistance 
to  Iscal  educational  agencies  In  the  Imple- 
mentation of  such  programs. 

( b »  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  for  carry- 
ing out  this  section  lor  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall  reserve  such  amount, 
but  not  in  excess  of  5  per  centum  of  such 
sums,  as  he  may  determine  and  shall  ap- 
portion such  amount  among  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Sa- 
moa, the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory cf  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  needs  for  assistance  under 
this  section.  The  Commissioner  shall  appor- 
tion the  remainder  of  such  funds  as  fol- 
lows: 

()>  He  shall  apportion  40  per  centum  of 
such  remainder  among  the  States  In  equal 
amounts;  and 

(2)  He  shall  apportion  to  each  State  on 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60 
per  centum  of  such  remainder  %r  the  num- 
ber of  children  In  average  dally  attendance 
In  the  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  bears  to  the  number  of  public  school- 
children in  all  tbe  States,  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  cf  the  most 
recen'.  satisfactory  data  available  to  him.  For 
purposes  of  thl*  sv;bsecilon.  the  term  "'State" 
does  not  include  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  L^lands. 

ici  The  amount  apportioned  to  any  State 
under  subsection  ( b »  for  ony  Iscnl  year 
which  the  Conunlssloner  determines  wUl  not 
be  utilized  for  such  year  shall  be  a'-ailable 
for  reapportionment  from  time  to  time,  on 
such  States  durtnc  5uch  year  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  fix.  to  other  States  In  proportion 
to  the  amounte  originally  apportioned  among 
those  States  under  sub.scction  {bi  for  such 
ye:ir.  except  that  the  proportionate  amount 
for  any  of  the  other  States  shall  be  reduced 
to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  the  Commis- 
sioner estimate*  the  locil  educa^ilunal  agen- 
das of  such  State  need  and  wU!  be  able  to 
use  for  such  yenr.  The  total  of  such  reduc- 
tions ^hall  be  similarlv  reapportioned  among 
Che  Stniea  wh'^se  proportionate  amounts  were 
not  so  reduced. 

rd:(Ii  Any  State  educational  agency  re- 
ceivirvg  a  grant  under  this  section  shall,  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  of 
children  In  the  State  Invclve^i  who  are  en- 
rolled m  private  elementary  and  secondary 
•chools.  make  provision  for  including  special 
edvicatlonal  services  and  arrangements  fln- 
cluding  dual  erroUment.  educational  radio 
and  television,  and  mobile  educational  serv- 


ice and  equipment!  in  which  such  children 
may  participate. 

(2)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
a  State  education  agency  is  unable  or  un- 
willing to  comply  with  paragraph  (1),  he 
may  make  special  arrangements  with  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  to  carry 
out  para^aph  (1).  For  such  purpose  the 
Commissioner  may  set  aside  on  an  equitable 
basis  and  use  all  or  part  of  the  maximum 
total  of  grants  available  to  the  State  in- 
volved. 

le)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated 850.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  June  30. 
1976.  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeedUig  fis- 
cal years,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

If)  Funds  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  used  to  Increase  the  level  of 
funds  that  would.  In  the  absence  of  fed- 
erally-funded pUot  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects approved  under  section  5  of  this  Act.  be 
used  by  the  State  agency  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  and  In  no  case  sup- 
plant such  funds- 

APPLICATIONB 

Sec.  7.  (at  Grants  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  only  upon  application  at  such  time  or 
times.  In  such  manner,  and  containing  or 
accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  necessarv.  Each  such 
application  shall 

(11  provide  that  the  activities  and  services 
tor  which  assistance  is  sought  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  educational  ^ency: 

(21  provide  that  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  establish,  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  section  9  of  this  Act.  an  Office 
of  State  Coordinator  of  nutrition  education; 

(3)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  will  through  the  State  co- 
ordinator of  Nutrition  Education  develop  a 
State  plan  for  nutrition  education  programs, 
OS  required  under  section  9  of  this  Act; 

(4)  describe  the  nutrition  education  pro- 
grams In  elementary  and  high  schools  for 
which  assistance  Is  sought  under  this  part 
and  procedures  for  giving  priority  to  nutri- 
tion education  programs  which  are  already 
re'relvmg  Federal  financial  assistance  and 
show  reasonable  promise  of  achieving 
success; 

(5 J  set  forth  procedures  for  the  submis- 
sion of  applications  by  local  educational 
agencies  within  that  State.  Including  pro- 
cedures for  an  adequate  description  of  the 
nutrition  education  programs  for  which  as- 
sistance Is  sought  under  this  part; 

(61  set  forth  criteria  for  achieving  an 
equitable  distribution  cf  funds  under  this 
Act  which  are  made  available  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  pursuant  to  this  Act.  which 
criteria  shall — 

(A»  take  into  account  the  size  of  the 
population  to  be  served,  beginning  with  pre- 
school, the  relative  needs  of  pupils  In  dif- 
ferent population  groups  within  the  State 
for  the  program  authorized  by  this  title,  and 
the  financial  ability  of  the  local  educational 
agency  serving  such  pupils, 

»Bt  assure  an  equitable  distribution  of 
funds  among  urban  and  riu-al  areas; 

(7)  set  forth  criteria  for  the  selection  or 
designation  and  training  of  personnel  (.-uch 
as  nutrition  specialists  and  administrators 
of  nutrition  programs  in  elementary  and 
high  school  programs  assisted  under  this 
part.  Including  training  for  private  elemen- 
tary school  personnel,  which  shall  Include 
qualifications  acceptable  for  such  personnel; 

(81  provide  for  technical  assistance  and 
support  ^rvlces  for  local  educational  agencies 
participating  in  the  program; 

(9>  provide  that  not  more  than  20  per 
centum  of  the  amoimt  alloted  to  the  State 
under  section  6  for  any  fiscal  vear  may  be 
retained  by  the  Stat*  educational  agency 
for  purposes  of  administering  the  agreement: 

(10)  set  forth  policies  and  orocedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able  under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be 


so  used  as  to  supplement,  and,  to  the  extent 
practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would,  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  and  In 
no  case  supplant  such  funds;  and 

( 1 )  provide  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion, as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably 
require,  and  for  keeping  such  records  and 
for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  find  necessary  to  insure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports. 

(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve 
any  application  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a),  and  shall  not  dis- 
approve any  such  application  without  first 
affording  the  state  education  agency  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  8.  The  Commisloner  shall,  when  re- 
quested, render  technical  assistance  to  local 
education  agencies,  through  qualified  stsB' 
members  having  expertise  In  nutrition, 
health  education,  school  food  services,  home 
economics,  dietetics,  and  physical  education, 
to  public  and  private  nonprofit  organizations, 
and  Institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of  edi:c»- 
tion  programs  with  respect  to  nutrition  edu- 
cation and  nutrition  related  problems.  Such 
technical  assistance  mr.y,  among  other  activ- 
ities, Include  making  available  to  such 
agencies  or  institutions  information  regard- 
ing effective  methods  of  carrying  out  such 
programs,  disseminating  to  such  agencies 
or  Institutions  information  obtained  through 
programs  established  by  this  Act.  and  making 
available  to  such  agencies  or  institutions 
personnel  of  the  Departments  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Agriculture  or 
other  persons  qualified  to  advise  and  assist 
in  carrying  out  such  programs. 

STATE  COOBOINATORS  FOR  NtTTRmON  AND  9TATE 
PLAN 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  a  State  shall  appoint 
pursuant  to  section  6(a)  (2)  a  State  Coordi- 
nator for  Nutrition  Education  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "State  Coordinator").  It  shall 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  State  Coordi- 
nator for  each  State  to  prepare  a  State  plan 
as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b>  Within  one  year  after  his  appoint- 
ment, tbe  State  Coordinator  for  each  Stat* 
shall  develop,  prepare,  and  furnish  to  the 
Commissioner  a  comprehensive  plan  for  nu- 
trition education  within  that  State.  Each 
such  plan  shall — 

(1)  provide  for  coordinating  the  nutrition 
education  program  carried  out  with  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  with  any  ex- 
isting related  programs  being  carried  out 
within  the  State,  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  such  programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  health  educa- 
tion and  nutrition  education  programs  car- 
ried out  with  State  funds; 

(2)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Slate  Advisory  Council  to  assist  and  advise 
the  State  Coordinator  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  nutrition  education  curricula  and 
programs  for  the  State,  and  shall  provide  that 
the  members  of  such  council,  which  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  state  Coordinator.  shaU 
include  Interested  teachers,  professionals, 
paraprofessionals.  school  food  service  per- 
sonnel, administrators,  reprewntatives  from 
consumer  groups,  parents  and  other  indi- 
viduals from  private  life. 

(3t  include  a  program  for  the  svstematlo 
training  In  nutrition  education  of  teachers 
at  both  the  Inservlce  and  undergraduate 
levels: 

(4)  Include  an  outline  of  the  Bute's  pro- 
gram for  Implementing  and  coordinating 
programs  carried  out  with  grants  made  under 
sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act; 

(5)  provide,  whenever  practicable,  for  the 
inclusion    of    appropriate    nutrition   educa- 
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Uoa  tuXormatlon  In  social  study  courses,  sci- 
ence cotirscfi,  economics  courses,  anthro- 
pology courses,  home  economic  courses, 
health  education  and  drug  abuse  courses, 
physical  education  courses,  and  all  other 
related  areas  ol  the  curriculum, 

(6)  provide,  In  carrying  out  the  State  plan, 
for  the  utilization  and  Involvement  of  Indi- 
viduals not  professionally  trained  In  nutrl' 
tlon.  Including  counselors,  coaches,  school 
nurses,  school  lunch  supervisors.  Interested 
neighborhood  Individuals,  and  students. 

NATIONAl.  KTTTRmON  KDOCATION  BXSOUKCE 


Sec.  10.  (a)  There  Is  established  within 
the  Office  of  Education  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  a  Na- 
tional Nutrition  Education  Resource  Center. 
The  Center  shall  be  located  in  an  area  of 
the  United  States  selected  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  may  In  part  be  located  within 
the  framework  of  existing  backup  facilities 
In  the  area  of  nutrition  education — 

1 1  >  provide  original  and  ongoing  training 
for  the  state  Coordinator  and  for  Interdis- 
ciplinary personnel  designated  by  the  State 
Coordinators  who  may  be  in  need  of  special 
training  relating  to  nutrition  education  and 
nutrition  related  problems.  Such  personnel 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  nutri- 
tionists, dietitians,  home  economists,  busi- 
ness managers,  teachers,  administrators  and 
school  food  service  personnel: 

(2)  collect  and  create  curriculum  mate- 
rials relevant  to  nutrition  education,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  Integration 
of  nutrition  education  materials  Into  all 
subject  matter  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  levels: 

(3)  collect  luformatlon  and  materials  re- 
lating to  nutrition  education  and  maintain 
such  information  and  materials  In  a  library 
for  the  use  of  Sute  Coordinators  and  other 
Interested  persons:  and 

(4)  evaluate  on  a  continuing  basis  the 
objectives  and  effectiveness  of  the  nutrition 
education  programs  of  the  States  and  their 
results. 

(c)  The  National  Nutrition  Education  He- 
source  Center  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
contracts  with  other  Federal  agencies.  State 
and  local  agencies.  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  with  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations experienced  In  nutrition  education 
and  related  Aelds  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  any  function  of  the  Center  under  t.Ms 
section. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  he  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  but 
not  in  excess  of  $2,000,000  In  any  fiscal  year. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  11,  (al  From  the  amount  allotted  to 
each  State  under  section  6  of  this  Act  the 
Commissioner  shall  pay  to  that  State  an 
amount  equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  application  of  that 
State  approved  under  such  section  6.  The 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  a 
State  application  shall  for  each  fiscal  year 
be  76  per  centum.  In  determming  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  application  of  a  State,  the 
Commissioner  shall  exclude  any  cost  with 
respect  to  which  payments  wHlbe  received 
by  that  State  under  any  Federal  program. 

Ibl  Payments  under  this  Act  may  he  made 
la  Installments  and  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  under- 
payments. 

AOMIN-ISniATION 

Sec.  12.  In  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  fenlces  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
any  other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
or  Institution  In  accordance  with  appro- 
priate agreements,  and  to  pay  for  such  serv- 
ices either  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, as  may  be  agreed  upon. 


Short  Explanation  op  National  NtrrarrioN 
EoocATioN  Act  or  1B74 

A.  This  bill  la  a  three-year  pilot  effort  In 
nutrition  education.  The  goal  is  to  make 
available  federal  funds  iwltb  a  small  state 
matching  share)  to  Introduce,  for  the  first 
time,  a  comprehensive  nutrition  education 
program  Into  the  curriculum  of  the  nation's 
schools. 

B.  The  legislation  stresses  technical  a.-- 
slstance,  teacher  training  lln-servlce  and 
undergraduate),  planning  and  organization, 
both  at  the  state  and  federal  office,  and  cur- 
riculum development.  The  Idea  Is  to  start  at 
the  beginning,  by  teaching  the  teachers  and 
developing  materials.  The  program  will  be 
administered  by  the  States'  Educational 
Agency. 

C.  Each  state  will  have  a  Nutrition  Edu- 
cation Coordinator,  who  will  be  responsible 
for  developing  and  enacting  a  State  Flan  for 
Nutrition  Education. 

That  person  shall  be  advised  by  a  suie 
Advisory  Council  for  Nutrition  Education 
comprised  of  teachers,  parents,  school  offi- 
cials, students,  school  food  service  personnel 
and  others. 

D.  The  sute  Plan  will  coordinate  the 
existing  nutrition  education  efforts  within 
tbe  state  and  new  approaches  developed  by 
the  Department  of  Education,  combining 
them  into  one  plan  In  one  office.  The  plan 
will  Include  ways  to  Incorporate  Nutrition 
Education  Into  all  subjects  being  taught,  us- 
ing both  professional  and  community  re- 
sources. 

E.  A  national  Nutrition  Education  Center 
for  training  persons  in  nutrition  education, 
compiling  latest  materials,  developing  rur- 
rlcula,  and  evaluating  nutrition  education 
efforts  under  this  Act  will  be  establlsted. 
using  and  expanding  existing  facilities  in 
HEW  and  USDA. 

P.  The  funding  level  for  the  first  year  »  Ul 
be  approximately  »25  million.  The  bulk  of 
the  money  ($50,000,000)  Is  scheduled  for  'he 
third  year,  after  state  plans  have  been  le- 
veloped,  teachers  tramed,  and  some  p  lot 
projects  completed.  There  Is  a  requlrenent 
that  states  contribute  25  "^r  of  the  otal 
monies  they  receive  under  this  Act. 

G  This  bUl  was  drafted  in  consult  Atlon 
with  officers  of  the  Society  for  Nutrition  Ed- 
ucation, the  American  School  Food  Service 
Asfiociatlon,  the  National  Dairy  CouncU,  and 
representatives  of  various  federal  agencies 
and  state  departments  of  education.  The 
states  win  recel\e  iO'-,.  of  the  funds  equally. 
with  60"^  of  the  funds  going  to  states  ba.%d 
on  student  enrollment. 

Mr,  SCHWEIKEH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  trith  Senator  McGovehk 
today  In  Introducing  the  National  Nu- 
trition EducaUon  Act  of  1974  (S.  3864) .  I 
feel  this  is  a  very  Important  step  since  its 
implementation  will  malte  great  .•strides 
toward  Improviag  the  nutiitional  healtli 
of  oui-  Nation  in  years  to  come.  This  act 
BUthDrir.es  a  3-year,  nationwide  effort  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  nutritional  edu- 
cation program  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  Primary  emphasis  is 
given  to  technical  assistance:  teacher 
training,  both  inservlce  and  undergrad- 
uate: planning  and  organization,  both  on 
the  Federal  and  State  level:  and  cur- 
riculum development. 

Mr.  President  the  United  States  his- 
torically has  been  extremely  negligent  of 
its  nutritlona!  health.  Dr.  George  M. 
Brlggs,  chairman  of  the  nutritional  sci- 
ences department.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  testified  before  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 
which  I  chaired,  that  malnutrition  costs 


Americans  $30  bilUon  a  year  in  poor 
health,  mental  problems,  obesity,  phys- 
ical deficiencies,  and  increa.>.ed  suscepti- 
bility to  ether  health  problems.  This  is 
an  enormous  cost,  particularly  when  you 
coiisider  nutritional  deficiencies  affect 
not  only  our  Nation's  poor,  but  also  mid- 
dle-income and  wealthy  famiUes. 

The  nutritional  hcallh  of  each  of  us  is 
first  deteimlned  by  our  mother's  owt.  nu- 
tritional well-being.  And  the  nutritional 
health  of  the  fetus  and  young  childf  from 
conception  to  age  five  largely  determi  les 
not  only  the  inditidual's  long-term  phys- 
ical well-beins  but  also  his  mental  de- 
velopment. The  Congress  has  finally 
recognized  this  situation  and  wisely  en- 
acted programs,  such  as  the  women,  iji- 
lant,  and  children  supplemental  feeding 
program — WIC — to  assure  that  pregnant 
women  and  their  yotmg  children  obtain 
necessary  nourishment.  It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  that  the  executive  branch  has 
chosen  to  impede  development  of  these 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  two 
Congresses,  I  ha'.'e  introduced  legislation 
to  provide  for  nutritional  education  in 
our  Nation's  medical  and  dental  schools. 
Testimony,  again  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 
has  pointed  out  the  dire  neglect  by  mMl- 
ical  and  dental  schools  in  not  teaching 
basic,  applied  nutrition  principles  which 
can  be  used  in  the  daily  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  dentistry. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  question,  where 
do  we  begin  a  nutritional  education  pro- 
gram to  effectively  reach  the  largest 
number  of  Americans?  To  reach  the  most 
people,  at  the  lowest  cost  to  the  tix- 
payer,  I  feel  implementation  and  expan- 
sion of  nutritional  education  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  systems  is 
the  answer.  I  chaired  Nutrition  Com- 
mittee hearings  in  Pittsburgh  last  year 
and  heard  testimony  from  a  12-year-old 
girl  who  had  planned  the  meals  for  an 
entire  school  district  for  1  week.  Un- 
forttmately,  this  is  a  rare  instance.  Most 
schoolchildren  do  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tal£e  basic  nutrition  courses. 
Ho'ivever.  from  evidence  I  have  seen, 
teaching  the  basics  of  good  nutrition  can 
be  very  successful  wittiin  the  school 
system. 

The  National  Nutrition  Education  Act 
is  a  3-year  proposal.  The  first  2  years  are 
.■structured  primarily  to  initiate  nutri- 
tional education  courses  both  on  the  un- 
dergraduate level  and  for  worldng  teach- 
ers. It  also  provides  for  some  pilot  dem- 
onstration projects  within  the  school  sys- 
tem. In  addition,  a  State  must  appoint 
a  State  coordinator  for  nutrition  educa- 
tion in  order  to  be  eligible  for  grants  un- 
der this  act.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  State  coordinator  to  formulate  com- 
prehensive plans  for  nutritional  educa- 
tion within  the  State, 

The  bulk  of  the  funds  authorized  un- 
der this  act  are  withheld  until  'the  third 
year  after  State  plans  have  been  de- 
veloped, teachers  trained,  and  some  pilot 
projects  completed.  These  third-year 
funds  are  to  be  u^ed  for  the  m;>in  tlirust 
of  this  act — implementation  of  the  nutri- 
tional education  programs  witliln  the 
school  systems. 

.And  lastly,  this  act  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Nutrition  Education  Bac!:up  Cen- 
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ter  within  the  OlHce  of  Education  to  pro- 
vide original  and  ongoing  training  for 
the  State  coordinators  and  for  interdis- 
ciplinary personnel  designed  by  the  State 
coordinators  who  may  be  in  need  of  spe- 
cial training  relating  to  nutrition  educa- 
tion and  nutrition  related  problems. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  offer  my 
thanks  to  the  chiarmaji  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs.  Senator  McGoverk,  and  his 
staff  lor  their  tireless  efforts  which  have 
gone  Into  the  development  of  this  act. 


By  Mr.  NELSON; 

S.  3865.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965; 
and 

S.  386S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1955. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce two  bills,  each  of  which  would 
amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965.  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  both  bills  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

S  386S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Amendments  Act  of 
1974". 

Sec.  2.  The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  '035  (78  Stat.  887),  as  amended 
116  VS.C.  4601-4  to  4601-11)  Is  further 
amended  as  follows; 

(1)  In  section  2|c)(l).  strike  "$200,000,- 
000"  and  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "91,000,000.000  for  each 
fiscal  year  through  June  30, 1980." 

(2)  In  section  2(0)  (2|,  strike  "MOO.OOO.OOO 
or  8300.000,000"  and  insert   In  lieu  thereof 

■■ei,ooo,ooo,ooo". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  6(c)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows;  "I>aymenta  to 
any  State  shall  cover  not  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  planning  or  develop- 
ment projects,  and  not  more  than  75  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  acquisition  projects, 
that  are  undertaken  by  the  State." 

a. 3866 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tHe  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Amendments  Act  of 
1974". 

Sec  2.  The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1985  (78  SUt.  897).  as  amended 
(16  VS.C.  4601-4  to  4601-11)  Is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

'11  In  section  2(c)(n,  strike  "8200,000,- 
000"  and  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "81,000,000,000  for  each 
fiscal  Tear  through  June  30, 1989." 

(2)  In  section  2(c)(2),  strike  "8300,000,000 
or  8300.000.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
■■»1.00O,0O0,00O". 


By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  3867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  promote 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  In  the  Interest 
of  consumers  with  respect  to  the  label- 
ing and  advertuing  of  special  dietary 
foods,  such  as  vitamins  and  minerals. 
et  cetera.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  is- 
sue of  vitamin  regulation  by  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  had  aroused 
enormous  interest  and  concern,  stem- 
ming from  the  fact  that  the  FDA's  regu- 
lations, proposed  March  14. 1973,  and  ef- 
fective January  1.  1975,  are  far-reaching 
and  their  full  implications  are  not  en- 
tirely clear. 

Basically,  these  regulations  would  re- 
quire all  vitamin  and  mineral  products 
containing  more  than  the  FDA-estab- 
lished limit  of  U,S  Recommended  Daily 
Allowance— U.S.  RDA — nutrients  to  be 
classified  as  over-the-counter  or  pre- 
scription drugs. 

TTiis  is  a  departure  from  the  current 
situation,  in  which  vitamins  and  min- 
erals are  regulated  primarily  as  foods, 
and  are  allowed  to  be  marketed  in  im- 
limited  nutrient  amotmts  per  capsule. 

The  FDA  began  a  study  of  the  vitamin- 
mineral  situation  some  10  years  ago. 

The  ultimate  intent  of  the  FDA's  reg- 
ulations is  laudable  and  important;  to 
prohibit  the  marketing  of  products  with 
misleading  claims,  fraudulent  labels,  and 
safety  hazards  resulting  from  too  great 
an  intake  of  certain  vitamins  known  to 
be  toxic  in  large  amoimts.  such  as  vita- 
mines  A  and  D. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  a  bill  I  am 
introducting  today  would  strengthen  the 
FDA's  authority  to  regulate  advertising 
and  label  statements  for  vitamin  and 
minei'al  products  and  special  dietary 
foods.  A  product,  making  a  therapeutic 
claim,  would  be  subjected  to  the  same 
requirements  of  safety  and  efficacy  that 
drugs  are,  under  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  All  labels  of  nutrient  prod- 
ucts would  be  required  to  be  accurate 
and  not  mi.sleading.  Nutrients  which 
make  therapeutic  claims  would  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  FDA  regulatory  re- 
view as  drugs. 

The  bill  allows  the  FDA  to  establish 
recommended  dally  allowance  levels, 
but  it  does  not  limit  the  quantity  of 
RDA  allowed  in  nutrient  products  that 
are  safe  in  unlimited  dosage  levels. 

If  there  is  any  evidence  of  lack  of 
safety  in  any  dosages,  the  FDA  would, 
of  course,  have  the  same  authority  that 
it  now  has  to  regulate  such  substances. 

The  primary  reason  for  taking  this 
legislative  approach  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  FDA  regulations  may  be  unnecessary 
in  many  respects :  and  may  actually  work 
against  the  goal  of  protecting  the  con- 
sumer. 

To  seek  clarification  of  many  apparent 
inconsistencies  and  problems  with  the 
regulations,  I  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  wrote  the  FDA  on  May  7,  1973, 
and  received  a  detailed  response  on 
July  9,  1973,  which  correspondence  was 
printed  In  full  in  the  Congressional 
Record  July  12,  1973.  However,  many  of 
the  answers  provided  by  the  FDA  did  not 
appear  to  reflect  what  the  regulations 
would  actually  do.  Therefore,  Represen- 
tative Davis  Obey  and  I  addressed  fur- 
ther questions  to  the  FDA  in  a  letter 
dated  July  10, 1974,  which  was  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  July  16,  1974, 
page  23506. 

The  questions  raised  in  those  letters 
outline  the  problems  with  the  regula- 
tions, as  follows: 


Products  that  do  not  now  make  drug 
claims,  such  as  certain  vitamins,  min- 
erals, and  food  supplements,  would  be 
forced  by  the  regulations  to  make  drug 
claims,  if  they  contained  more  than  150 
percent  of  the  RDA.  as  set  by  the  FDA. 

Certain  products,  such  as  inosotol.  blo- 
flavinoids.  and  rutin,  which  the  FDA  has 
declared  to  be  useless  for  nutrition,  could 
be  sold  in  unlimited  quantities,  while 
vitamias  and  minerals,  which  everyone, 
including  the  FDA.  agrees  to  be  essen- 
tial, will  be  available  for  sale  in  limited 
amounts  or  under  strict  legal  restric- 
tions. 

The  regulations  also  inadvertently 
could  create  certain  potential  safety 
problems  which  they  are  intended  to 
overcome.  The  regulations  prohibit  the 
variation  of  amounts  of  vitamin-mineral 
.substances  above  100  percent  of  the 
RDA,  which  are  allowed  In  combinations. 

Separate  regulations  also  set  maximum 
limits  of  allowable  safe  levels  of  vitamins 
A  and  D.  based  on  scientific  evidence 
that  higher  dosages  are  unsafe. 

It  Is  possible  that  someone  seeking  to 
increase  the  dosage  of  one  vitamin  sub- 
stance might  inadvertently  and/or  un- 
knowingly consume  unsafe  amounts  of 
vitamins  A  and  D  by  increasing  the  In- 
take of  combination  products,  perhaps  on 
a  regular  basis,  thus  seriously  endanger- 
ing one's  health. 

As  regards  FDA's  established  RDA 
limits,  there  is  a  scientific  view  that  RDA 
levels  vary  with  Individuals  and  cannot 
be  arbitrarily  established  as  a  common 
norm.  The  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences/National Research  Council's  "Rec- 
ommended Dietary  Allowances"  hand- 
book, eighth  edition,  1974,  warns  that: 

RDA  should  not  be  used  as  a  Justification 
for  reducing  habitual  intakes  of  nutrients. 
( page  13 ) . 

While  a  diet  made  up  of  ordinary  fooda 
meeting  the  RDA  standard  should  maintain 
health,  we  are  well  aware  that  present  knowl- 
edge of  nutritional  needs  Is  Incomplete.  Re- 
quirements of  man  for  many  nutrients  have 
not  been  established,  (page  2). 

RDA  are  appropriate  standards  for  all  of 
these  purposes  (food  fortification,  nutri- 
tional labeling) ,  but  their  limitations  should 
be  recognized.  It  is  Important  to  re-empha- 
slze  that  RDA  have  been  established  for  only 
about  one-third  of  the  essential  nutrients; 
that  foods  are  ordinarily  analyzed  for  only 
a  small  number  of  nutrients:  and  that  Inter- 
actions of  various  types  between  nutrients 
and  food  constituents  may  reduce  the  avali- 
ability  of  some  nutrients  and,  hence,  the 
accuracy  of  information  about  food  compo- 
sition, (page  19). 

The  proposed  vitamin  regulations  seem 
to  be  inconsistent  with  this  view  of  the 
NAS/NRC  Committee  on  Recommencled 
Dietary  Allowances,  because  the  regula- 
tions set  arbitrary  limits  for  nonpre- 
scription essential  vitamin -mineral  nu- 
trients. 

This  bill  would  allow  the  marketing  of 
combination  vitamins  with  various  dos- 
age levels,  but  would  require  that  they  be 
labeled  with  Information  about  what  the 
FDA  considers  to  be  the  recommended 
daily  allowance,  and  what  the  vitamin 
contains.  Consumers  could  thus  be  con- 
sLstently  and  repeatedly  warned  that 
taking  more  than  one  capsule  might  be 
harmful. 

During  hearings  on  food  additives  Sep- 
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tember  19,  20,  and  21,  1972,  before  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  HEW  for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs, 
Dr.  Charles  Edwards,  then  FDA  Com- 
missioner, testified ; 

It  U  our  poeltlon  that  the  consumer  has 
the  right  to  purchase  and  use  "unnecessary" 
foods  if  he  so  desires  provided,  of  course, 
these  items  are  safe  and  properly  labeled. 
For  example,  there  are  many  noneasentlal, 
highly  purified  foods,  such  as  the  bloflav- 
noids,  which  certain  individuals  believe  bene- 
ficial but  which  are  of  no  proven  nutritional 
significance  In  our  diet.  Another  category 
of  "unnecessary"  foods  Is  the  so-caUed  deli- 
cacies. Some  may  find  chocolate  covered  ants 
a  great  treat,  but  It  la  highly  unlikely  they 
will  ever  become  a  dietary  staple.  And  we 
should  not  overlook  certain  snack  foods. 
Many  of  these  add  calories  and  little  else  to 
the  diet.  I  would  oppose  banning  these  "un- 
nece.-isary"  foods.  The  proper  function  of  the 
FDA  is  to  make  certain  they  are  not  adulter- 
ated or  mlsbranded. 

.  .  .  Requiring  the  PDA  to  make  value 
Judgments  In  this  area  wotild  only  lead  to 
extended  controversy  and  adjudication  In 
areas  where  health  and  safety  are  not  In- 
volved. We  agree  with  the  declared  Intent  of 
the  Congress  in  passing  the  Food  Additives 
Amendment  (In  1958),  that  these  value 
Judgmenu  should  be  decided  in  the  market 
place.  People  should  be  free  to  choose  what- 
ever safe  food  they  want.  (Page  1229.  Part 
4B.  Food  Additives,  September  20,  1972,  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs.) 

How  does  the  PDA  justify  the  demand 
that  vitamins  and  food  supplements,  or 
essential  nutrients,  be  shown  to  be  "nec- 
essary," while  at  the  same  time  rejecting 
the  concept  of  necessity  for  nonessential 
food  additives? 

The  goal  of  protecting  the  public 
health  by  prohibiting  the  marketing  of 
products  with  misleading  claims,  fraud- 
ulent labels,  or  potential  safety  hazards 
can  tiest  be  accomplished  by  strengthen- 
ing the  FDA's  authority  to  regulate  label- 
ing and  advertising  of  these  products, 
and  by  requiring  that  all  therapeutic 
claims  be  substantiated  with  scientific 
data  supporting  safety  and  efficacy  when- 
ever such  claims  are  made. 

WHAT  THE  Bn.L  DOES 

Amends  section  401 — Definitions — of 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act — 
which  allows  regtilation  of  vitamin  and 
mineral  products — to  allow  the  manu- 
facture and  marketing  of  foods  for  spe- 
cial dietary  uses,  such  as  vitamins  and 
minerals,  which  do  not  meet  standards, 
^nly  U  they  are  so  labeled  and  clearly 
distinguished  as  not  conforming  to  the 
standards.  If  a  vitamin  contained  more 
than  the  RDA,  for  example.  It  would 
have  to  be  so  labeled. 

Amends  section  403(j)  of  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act — Mlsbranded  Food  for 
Special  Dietary  Uses — by  requiring  that; 

The  labels  of  foods  represented  for 
special  dietary  uses,  such  as  vitamins 
and  minerals,  include  at  least;  First,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  place  of  busi- 
ness of  the  manufacturer:  second,  the 
common  or  usual  names  of  each  ingredi- 
ent present  in  the  product  listed  In 
descending  order  of  predominance: 
third,  a  declaration  of  the  percentage  of 
any  ingredient  of  such  product  if  it  is 
an  Integral  part  of  the  product  and  the 
Secretary  considers  it  useful  for  con- 


sumers to  know  about  the  ingredient: 
fourth,  and  a  clear  statement  6t  ap- 
plicable U.S.  recommended  daily  al- 
lowances— U.S.  RDA's. 

Any  therapeutic  claims  made  for  a 
product  be  substantiated  with  scientific 
data  supporting  safety  and  efficacy,  as 
required  for  drugs  imder  the  act;  if  pro- 
ducers making  such  therapeutic  claims 
cannot  substantiate  the  claims,  their 
products  ar^  deemed  to  be  mlsbranded. 
The  FDA  is  prevented  from  requiring 
that  every  product  containing  more  than 
a  set  limit  of  the  RDA  become  classified 
as  a  drug. 

Advertising  for  such  products  not  be 
misleading  or  false. 

Advertising  be  regulated  and  that  ad- 
vertising, both  printed  and  visual  or  oral, 
contain,  to  the  extent  practical,  the  same 
information  contained  on  labels,  pre- 
sented in  a  manner  understood  by  or- 
dinary individuals. 

Labeling  contain  no  untrue  nutrition, 
health,  or  other  statement:  full  ingredi- 
ent labeling  would  not  be  construed  to  be 
misleading. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

S.  3867 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DEFZNmONS   AND   STAITDAADS 

Sec.  401  Of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Coe- 
metlc  Act  (21  0.S.C.  321  (f  I )  la  amended  by 
adding  after  the  word  "container"  the  first 
time  It  appears  and  after  the  semicolon  the 
following: 

"Provided,  That  such  definitions  and 
standards  do  not  preclude  the  manufacture 
of  properly  labeled  and  clearly  distinguished 
special  dietary  food  products  which  do  not 
conform  to  the  standard,  and,  further," 

MISBSANDED   POOD 

Sec.  403(j)  is  amended  by  changing  the 
comma  after  the  word  "uses"  to  a  colon  and 
insertmg  a  number  ( 1 ) ,  by  changmg  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  to  a 
comma,  and  by  adding  the  following  at  the 
e.id  of  the  paragraph : 

"Includmg  but  not  lilmted  to  (A)  the 
name  and  address  of  the  place  of  business 
of  the  manufacturer.  (B)  the  common  or 
usual  names  of  each  Ingredient  present  m 
the  product  listed  in  descending  order  of 
predominance.  (Cl  a  declaration  of  the  per- 
centage of  any  Ingredient  of  such  product 
if  the  ingredient  Is  an  integral  part  of  such 
product  and  Is  significant  with  respect  to 
value,  quality,  nutrition,  or  acceptability  of 
such  product,  or  the  ingredient  is  required  to 
be  so  listed  by  the  Secretary  by  regulation 
upon  a  finding  that  such  information  would 
be  useful  to  consumers,  (D)  a  clear  state- 
ment of  applicable  n.5.  Recommended  Dally 
Allowances  in  the  form  established  by  the 
Secretary: 

(2)  and  unless  the  Secretary  finds,  after 
giving  due  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  the 
manufacturer,  packer,  distributor  or  other 
Interested  parties,  for  a  public  hearing,  that 
a  therapeutic  or  preventive  claim  made  for 
such  food  product  is  not  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  the  food  product  will 
have  the  therapeutic  effect  it  is  purported 
or  represented  to  have  under  the  conditions 
of  use  prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested 
In  the  proposed  labeling  thereof.  Provided, 
that  no  such  product  shaU  be  considered  a 
drug  unless  a  therapeutic  or  preventive  claim 


for  such  product  appears  as  part  of  Its  label, 
labeling,  or  advertising; 

(3)  and  unless  advertising  for  the  product 
is  not  false  or  misleading  m  any  particular; 

(4)  and  unless  all  advertlsmg  for  such 
product  contains  (A)  if  printed,  the  same 
infortnation  required  on  the  label  or  labeling 
by  subsection  (J)  of  this  section;  (Bi  If  not 
printed  (television,  radio  or  other)  the  name 
and  address  of  the  place  of  business,  where 
the  Information  required  in  subsection  (J)  of 
this  section  can  lie  obtained.  Provided,  that 
such  information  must  be  presented  In  such 
terms  as  to  render  it  likely  to  be  read  In  the 
case  of  visual  ads  and  heard  in  the  case  of 
ads  with  oral  content,  and  understood  bj  ttaa 
ordinary  individual: 

(5)  and  unless  the  label,  labeling  or  ad- 
vertising contains  no  untrue  nutritional, 
health,  or  other  statement.  Provided,  that  the 
required  llstmg  of  mgredlents  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection  shall  not  be  construed 
to  be  false  or  misleading  statements  pro- 
hibited by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

EFFEcmn:  i>atc 
Sec.  The  amendments  made  by  this  title 
shall  take  effect  upon  enactment,  except  that 
the  effective  date  for  any  regulations  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  this  title  shaU  be  no 
earlier  than  the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month 
beginning  after  the  date  regulations  are 
published  as  a  final  order  in  the  Federal 
Register  with  respect  to  aU  new  or  changed 
labels  prmted  thereafter,  and  the  first  day 
of  tbe  eighteenth  month  beglnnmg  after  the 
date  the  regulations  are  published  as  a  final 
order  in  the  Federal  Register  with  respect  to 
all  other  labels. 


ByMr.  HARTKE; 

S.  3869.  A  biU  to  amend  title  5,  UnlUd 
States  Code,  to  require  the  heads  of  the 
respective  executive  agencies  to  provide 
the  Congress  with  advance  notice  of  cer- 
tain planned  organizational  and  other 
changes  or  actions  which  would  affect 
Federal  civilian  employment,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  that  I  introduced 
in  the  92d  Congress,  to  require  the  re- 
spective executive  agencies  and  depart- 
ments to  provide  advance  notice  to  the 
Congress  of  certain  planned  organiza- 
tional and  other  changes  which  would 
affect  Federal  civilian  employees.  This 
legislation  is  particularly  relevant  in 
light  of  the  discussion  now  circulating 
on  controlling  the  Federal  budgeting 
process,  and  the  overall  impact  on  the 
Nation's  economy  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  protect 
and  require  fair  notice  opportunities  for 
Federal  civilian  employees.  The  experi- 
ences of  past  reductions,  and  the  antici- 
pated gains  and  reductions  in  future  ex- 
ecutive actions  have  but  one  victim — 
the  employee  who  suddenly  is  without 
employment  through  no  action  on  his 
part,  and  which  leaves  little  or  no  re- 
course for  the  Individual.  At  the  present 
time.  Federal  employees  are  subject  to 
dismissal  or  relocation  without  sufficient 
notice.  In  order  to  protect  these  em- 
ployees, my  bill  provides  that  when  an 
agency  or  executive  policy  necessitates 
the  dismissal  or  relocation  of  civilian 
employees,  the  head  of  the  executive 
agency  shall  inform  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  ReprCEentatives,  and  the 
respective    employee    organizations    at 
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least  120  days  before  any  such  action  Is 
taken. 

In  some  cases,  the  severe  hardship  em- 
ployees economically  find  themselves 
subjected  to  are  unnecessary,  and  could 
be  prevented  with  adequate  notice,  plan- 
ning, and  preparation.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  take  the  first  step  and 
provide  the  employees  with  appropriate 
notice  of  contemplated  actions. 

While  my  bill  will  not  find  new  em- 
ployment for  the  thousands  who  must 
search  for  new  employment,  and  some- 
times relocate,  it  will  provide  the  em- 
ployee ample  opportunity  to  go  Into  the 
employment  marketplace  and  search  for 
existing  possibilities. 

Fairness  to  the  Federal  worker  de- 
mands fairness  by  the  Federal  employer. 
Decisions  on  transfers,  discontinuations 
of  programs,  or  reductions  in  force  are 
not  decisions  that  should  be  made  with- 
out consideration  by  the  employer  of  the 
consequences  to  the  employee.  It  Is  only 
fair  that  the  decisions  made  by  the  em- 
ployer be  passed  along  to  the  employee 
in  a  timely  matter  with  fair  notice  under 
our  civil  service  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  3869 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Representative!!    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assemblett, 
ThAt  (K)  subchapter  II  of  chapter  29  of  t-ltle 
5.  CTnlted  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
■■  *  2955.  Advance  notice  to  Congress  of  cer- 
tain proposed  action?  of  executive 
agencies  afrectmg  Federal  civilian 
employment 
"Whenever  It  Is  determined  by  appropriate 
authority    t.hat    any    administrative    action, 
order,  or  policy,  or  series  of  adnilnlstrBtlve 
actions,  crders.  or  policies,  shall  be  taken. 
Issued,  or  adopted,  by  or  within  anv  executive 
agency,    vihlch    will    effectuate    the    closUig, 
disposal,  relocation,  dlsperaal,  or  reduction 
or  the  plant  and  other  structural  facilities  of 
any  Installation,  base,  plant,  or  other  phvsl- 
cal  unit  or  entity  of  that  executive  agency 
and  whlch^ 

"(1)  will  necessitate,  to  any  apprec'able 
extent,  a  reduction  In  the  number  of  civilian 
employees  engaged  In  the  activities  per- 
formed In  and  through  those  facilities  of 
that  agency.  In  order  to  provide  those  em- 
ployees with  reasonable  opportunity  for 
further  civuian  employment  with  the  Gov. 
ermnent  outside  the  same  commuting  area; 
or 

"(2)  will  necessitate,  to  any  appreciable 
extent  the  transfer  or  relocation  of  civilian 
employees  engaged  In  the  activities  per- 
formed In  and  through  those  facilities  of  that 
pRencv.  m  order  to  provide  those  employees 
with  rcisonable  opportunltv  for  fiurther 
civilian  empoyment  with  the  Oovenunent 
outside  the  same  commuting  area;  or 

"(3)  both: 
the  head  of  that  executive  agency  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  respective  Committees  on  Post 
OIBce  and  Civil  Service  of  the  Senate  and 
Hou=e  of  Representatives  and  to  employee 
organizations  having  exclusive  recognition, 
at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  before 
any  such  action,  order,  or  policy  is  initiated, 
written  notice  that  such  action,  order  or 
policy  wUl  be  taken.  Issued,  or  adopted,  to- 
gether with  such  written  statement,  discus- 
sion, and  other  information  in  explanation 


thereof  as  such  agency  head  considers  neces- 
sary to  provide  complete  Information  to  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  that  action,  order, 
or  policy.  In  addition,  the  agency  head  shall 
provide  to  such  committees  such  additional 
pertinent  information  as  thoee  committees, 
or  either  of  them,  may  request." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  subchapter  n 
of  chapter  39  of  title  5.  Dnltcd  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof— 
"2956.  Advance   notice  to  Congress  of   cer- 
tain proposed  actions  of  executive 
agencies    affecting    Federal   civilian 
employment,". 


ADDITIONAL        COSPONSORS        OP 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    734 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  that 
the  following  Senators  be  added  to  S.  754. 
the  speedy  trial  bill  to  give  effect  to  the 
sixth  amendment  right  to  a  speedy  trial 
for  persons  charged  with  criminal 
offenses  and  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
recidivism  by  strengthening  the  super- 
vision over  persons  released  pending 
trial,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  Sena- 
tors include  Mr.  ABOtntszK  of  South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Gravel  of  Alaska,  and  Mr. 
Haskell  of  Colorado. 

These  gentlemen  were  Inadvertently 
left  off  the  bill  before  it  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  and  was 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered, 

S.    20X2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunhxy,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwoodi 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  2022.  the 
Flexible  Hours  Employment  Act. 

S.    330S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  i  Mr.  Monbale)  .  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tafx),  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3305,  the  Na- 
tional Huntington's  Disease  Control  Act, 

S.    3451 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  McClore,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen* 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3451  to 
exempt  range  sheep  industry  mobile 
housing  regulations  affecting  permanent 
housing  for  agricultural  workers. 

S.  3648 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney.  the 
Senator  from  Mlnne.'iota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3648  to 
amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  to  Insure  that  transportation 
facilities  built  and  lolling  stock  pur- 
chased with  Federal  funds  are  designed 
and  constructed  to  be  acce.ssible  to  the 
physically  handicapped  and  the  elderly. 

6. 3649 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Case)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3649.  the  Social  Se- 
curity Recipients  Fairness  Act. 

S.  37fl3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCluhe.  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  . 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
yonWG).  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias).  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch)  were  added  as  co- 


sponsors  of  S.  3753  to  provide  memorial 
transportation  and  living  expense  bene- 
fits to  the  families  of  deceased  service- 
men classified  as  POW's  or  as  MIA's, 

S.  3782 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hdmphrey). 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr. 
MoNTOYA)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3782,  the  Emergency  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance  Loan  Act. 

SENATE  JOrarr  RE.SOLtTTION  188 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd. 
Jr.,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  iMr. 
NtJNN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  189,  to  restore 
posthumously  full  rights  of  citizenship 
to  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  S24 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Monioya,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughesi  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Aboceezk)  were  added  as  ca=ponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  224.  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  an- 
nually a  proclamation  designating  Janu- 
ary of  each  year  as  "March  of  Dimes 
Birth  Defects  Prevention  Month." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOIUTION 
105 — SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
THE  RETURN  OF  SMOKEY  BEAR 
TO  CAPITAN.  N.  MEX. 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.) 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  24 
years  ago,  a  small  black  bfr  cub  was 
found  by  forest  fighters  chn^lng  tena- 
ciously to  a  charred  tree  tnmk  In  the 
Capitan  Mountains  of  Nsv.-  Mexico  The 
yoimg  cub  was  namei  Sniokey  Bear. 
Since  that  time,  Smokey  has  become 
America's  most  w?U  loved  spokesman 
for  forest  fire  prevention. 

As  Smokey  enters  the  autumn  years  of 
his  life,  the  people  of  New  Mexico  have 
expressed  their  wish  that  Smokey's  body 
be  returned  from  the  National  Zoo  in 
Washington  to  the  Capitan  Mountains 
to  be  laid  to  final  rest. 

Today,  I  submit  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution  to  Implement  this  request 
of  the  New  Mexican  people.  I  ask  unani- 
mous CDnssnt  that  its  text  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  t  -.e  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  Con.  rua.  105 
Whereas  a  black  bear  cub  was  found  by 
forest  fire  fighters  nearly  twenty-four  years 
ago  In  the  Capitan  Mountains  of  New  Mexico 
and  this  cub  was  placed  in  the  National  Zoo 
m  Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  and 
named  Smokey  Bear  and  became  world 
famous  as  the  living  symbol  of  forest  Are 
prevention:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Capitan.  New  Mexico, 
have  expressed  a  strong  desire  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  body  of  Smokey  to  Capitan  upon 
bis  death :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  (lie  5enafe  (t?ie  Bouse  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  upon  his  death 
the  body  of  Smokev  Bear  may  be  returned  to 
Capitan,  New  Mexico,  for  proper  disposition 
and  a  permanent  memorial  in  or  near  Capi- 
tan. 


July  31,  1971, 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RECOLUTION 
106— AN  ORIGINAL  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING  THE 
PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COP- 
IES OF  "PUBLIC  FINANCING  OF 
FEDERAL  ELECTIONS"  (REPT.  NO. 
93-10501 

I  Placed  on  calendar. ) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  reported  the 
following  concurrent  resolution : 

S,  Con.  Res.  106.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Senate  hearings  entitled  "Public  Financ- 
ing of  Federal  Elections." 

S.  CON.  Res.  106 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  covcurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  one  thousand 
additional  copies  of  its  hearings  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Ninety-third  Congress  entitled 
"Public  Financing  of  Federal  Elections". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  372— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  URGE 
THE  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE  OF 
CRITERIA  GUIDELINES  AND  REG- 
ULATIONS TO  IMPLEMENT  THE 
DISASTER  RELIEF  ACT  OP  1974 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works). 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  few  days  we  wUl  mark  the  4-month 
passing  since  tornadoes  struck  Kentucky 
and  a  number  of  other  Southeastern  and 
Midwestern  States,  inflicting  devastat- 
ing damage  to  life  and  property.  In  a  few 
hours,  over  100  tornadoes  caused  322 
deaths,  millions  of  dollars  of  property 
damage  and  altered  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands. Some  of  the  cruelest  blows  dealt 
by  the  massive  storm  fell  on  Kentucky 
which  bore  the  grimmest  toll  of  71  deaths 
and  693  injured  with  an  estimated  $150 
million  in  property  damages. 

The  Congress  acted  quickly  in  passing 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  and  on 
May  21.  over  2  months  ago.  President 
Nixon  signed  it  Into  law.  And,  I  must  say, 
the  inunedlate  response  from  the  Federal 
Government  was  swift  and  excellent. 
However,  while  the  Immediate  emergency 
is  behind  us,  the  intermediate  and  long 
term  rehabilitation  still  lies  ahead. 

Yet  this  work  is  being  impeded  because 
guidelines  and  regulations  have  not  been 
announced  by  the  Federal  Disaster  As- 
sistance Administration,  I  feel  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  momentum  begun  in 
the  early  stages  of  recovers'  be  continued 
without  intcrnipUon  and  delay,  and  that 
individuals,  businesses  and  fanners  and 
communities  be  advised  of  the  assistance 
available  to  them  in  order  that  they 
might  proceed  with  this  rehabilitation. 

The  assistance  provided  under  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  is  desperately  needed 
and  the  delay  of  this  assistance  causes 
undue  hardship  on  victims  attempting  to 
reorient,  adjust,  rehabilitate  and  recover. 
For  example,  hundreds  of  individuals 
and  families  in  Kentucky  and  elsewhere 
need  the  assistance  provided  by  section 
408  of  the  act  and  many  communities 
burdened  with  sudden,  extraordinary  ex- 
penses need  the  assistance  loans  provided 
under  section  414, 

In  addition,  commutilties  are  ham- 
pered in  developing  plans  to  replace  pub- 


lic   facilities    until    Federal    guidelines 
and  regulations  are  released. 

The  burden  of  recovery  is  compounded 
by  inflation  throughout  the  economy 
including  very  necessary  and  essential 
building  materials.  Each  dsy  of  delay 
impedes  recovery  and  escalates  the  cost 
of  reh!)bilitation. 

Since  Kentucky  was  designated  a  dis- 
aster area,  21  other  States  have  received 
Presidential  declarations  of  major  disas- 
ter areas.  I  know  that  the  disasters  in 
these  States  have  added  to  the  urgency 
to  complete  and  disseminate  regulations 
and  guidelines.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration has  been  working  on  the 
criteria,  standards,  and  procedures  for 
some  time — predating  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-288  by  a  number  of  weeks,  I 
have  been  in  frequent  contact  with  Sec- 
retary Lynn  and  Administrator  Dimn  to 
inquire  when  these  regulations  will  be 
issued,  and  have  received  for  2  months 
now  the  same  assurances — "any  day," 

Once  again,  I  would  commend  the 
Federal  Government  for  its  Immediate 
response.  But  that  initial  response  has 
not  been  followed  up  by  the  bureaucracy 
charged  wltli  implementing  the  new  Fed- 
eral disaster  law. 

It  is  sad  indeed  that  the  benefits  of 
a  worthy  program  are  denied  its  rightful 
recipients  because  of  dilatory  action  by 
a  government  bureaucracy. 

If  It  takes  this  long  to  write  regula- 
tions, I  shudder  to  think  how  long  it 
might  take  to  actually  deliver  the  aid 
promised. 

I  am  afraid  that  many  dL'-aster  victims 
are  Ijeginning  to  feel  that  they  have  the 
best  wishes  of  their  Government  for  a 
speedy  recovers'  and  little  else. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  Members 
of  Congress  appreciate  the  urgency  of 
this  matter  and  trust  they  will  join  me 
in  approvmg  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
immediate  dissemination  and  implemen- 
tation of   the  criteria,   standards,  and 
procedures  for  assistance  under  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1974. 
The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
s.  Rxs.  372 
Resolution  to  urge  the  Immediate  release  of 
criteria,  guidelines  and  regulations  to  Un- 
plement  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of   1974 
Whereas   on   May   21,    1974,    the   Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  was  signed  into  law;  and 
Whereas    the    Senate    and    House    Public 
Works  Committees  acted  with  extraordinary 
speed  In  developing  new  legislation  and  in 
securing  passage   by  the   Congress   so   that 
relief  could  be  provided  as  soon  as  possible: 
and 

Whereas  the  only  remaining  delay  in  Im- 
plementing the  new  law  is  the  release  of 
administrative  regulations  and  guidelines: 
and 

Whereas  there  have  been  assurances  from 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment for  weeks  that  administrative 
regulations  had  been  substantially  completed 
and  would  be  released  any  day;  and 

Whereas  delayed  assistance  causes  undue 
hardship  on  victims  attempting  to  reorient, 
adjxist.  rehabilitate,  and  recover:  and 

Whereas  dally  rising  costs  in  buUdhig  ma- 
terials and  other  essential  supplies  further 
escalates  cost  of  recovery:  and 

Whereas  many  communities  burdened 
with  extraordinary  expenses  need  assistance 
loans  and  replacement  of  public  faculties; 
and 


Whereas  individuals,  businesses,  farmers 
and  communities  cannot  proceed  with  in- 
termediate and  long-term  rebabuitauon : 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  criteria,  standards  and  procedures  for 
assistance  under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1974  be  disseminated  and  Implemented  im- 
mediately. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  373 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  AS  A  SEN- 
ATE DOCUMENT  A  STUDY  EN- 
TITLED "NATIONAL  GROWTH 
POLICY" 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  I 

Mr,  HARTTCE.  Mr.  President,  once  the 
future  of  this  Nation  knew  no  bounds. 
We  talked  of  growth  as  if  it  were  both 
inevitable  and  desirable,  but  we  did  not 
reckon  with  the  consequences  of  growth. 
Now  we  have  crowded  cities  and  deserted 
niral  areas,  air  and  water  pollution,  and 
shortages  of  major  commodities. 

Our  country  must  grow  in  order  to 
prosper,  and  we  have  the  capacity  to  con- 
tinue to  grow — but  our  expansion  must 
be  neither  boundless  nor  irrational.  We 
must  plan  for  the  future  of  this  Nation 
at  all  levels  of  government  so  that  we 
can  anticipate  future  needs  and  avoid 
crises. 

That  is  the  essence  of  my  Nalional 
Growth  Policy  Planning  Act — S.  1286 — 
to  provide  both  an  incentive  and  a  mech- 
anism for  us  to  plan  for  the  future  of 
this  country. 

Late  last  year,  1  asked  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  to  undertake  a 
study  of  the  need  for  a  national  growth 
policy.  The  results  of  that  study  have 
now  been  compiled  in  an  excellent  re- 
port, which  1  believe  should  be  made 
available  to  the  public, 

I  am  therefore  submitting  a  resolution 
today  calling  for  the  printing  of  this 
study  entitled  "National  Growth  Policy" 
as  a  Senate  document. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  ray  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  abjection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  373 

Resolved,  that  the  study  entitled  "National 
Growth  Policy",  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  Library  of  Congress, 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document:  and  that 
there  be  printed  one  thousand  thirty  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document  for  the  -jse 
of  the  Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  374 — ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  PURCHASE  OF 
CALENDARS  FOR  1975  iREPT.  NO. 
93-1049) 

(Placed  on  calendar.) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  reported  the 
following  resolution: 

5.  Res.  374.  An  original  resolution  relating 
to  the  purchase  of  calendars  for  1975. 
S.  RES.  374 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Admmistratlon  la  authorized  to  expend 
from   the   oontlngent   fdnd   of   the   Senate 
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•905.  In  addition  to  the  smount  specified 
m  S-  Res.  299.  Nlnety-thtrd  Congress,  agreed 
to  March  26.  1974.  to  pay  for  the  Increased 
cost  of  calendars  authorized  to  be  purchased 
under  that  resolution  and  to  purchase  two 
hundred  and  (Ifty  additional  calendars. 


over  energy  research  and  development 

matters. 


July  31,  197 U 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  375— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZDJO  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  (REPT.  NO. 
93-10521 

'Placed  on  calendar,  i 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  reported  the 
following  resolution : 

S.  Res.  375.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing supplemental  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for 
Inquiries  and  investigations  during  the 
period  March  1.  1973.  ttirougb  Pebruary  38, 
1974. 

S.  Bzs.  375 

Resolved.  That  section  2  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 33.  Ninety-third  Congress,  agreed  to 
February  22.  1973.  Is  amended  by  strtltiiig 
out  "M75.000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  tbereot 
'■•478.200" 


SEN.^TE  RESOLUTION  376— AN 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  TO  PAY 
A  GRATUITY  TO  ROSALIE  S. 
LEWIS 

(Placed  on  the  calendar." 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  resolution: 

S.  Res.  376.  A  resolution  to  pay  a  gra- 
tuity to  Rosalie  S.  Lewis. 
S  Ris.  376 

Resolrea,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Rosalie  s.  Lewis,  widow  of  Willie  L.  Lewis, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  tune  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all 
other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  377— ORIGI- 
NAL RE60LUTI0N  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING THE  PRINTING  OF 
THE  76TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OP  THE 
DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION  AS  A  SENATE  DOCU- 
MENT  'REPT.  NO.  93-1053) 

'Placed  on  the  calendar.! 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  resolution : 

S.  Res.  377 

Resolved,  That  the  Seventy-sixth  Annual 
Report  of  the  NaUonal  Society  of  the  Daugb- 
tetB  of  the  American  Revolution  for  the  year 
ended  March  1.  1973.  be  prUited  with  an 
Illustration,  as  a  Senate  document. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A 
RESOLUTION 
Sekatc  Resolution  asa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  iMr.  Sparkiun)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 352.  to  amend  certain  standing  rules 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  jurisdiction 


AMENDMENT      OP      THE      ATOMIC 
ENERGY  ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMCNDMEfrr  NO.  1760 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)    

Mr.  8CHWEIKKR  submitted  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15323)  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  to  revise  the  method  of  provid- 
ing for  public  remimeiatlon  In  the  event 
of  nuclear  Incident,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

AMENOMENT   NO.    1762 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  NELSON  'for  himself  and  Mr. 
MoNDALE)  -iubinitted  an  amendment  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  the  bill  'H.R.  15323),  supra. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  PAIR  WORLD 
ECONOMIC  SYSTEM — AMENDMENT 

AMENDIACNT  NO.  1761 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  i 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  t>e  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  I  H.R.  10710)  to  promote  the 
development  of  an  open,  nondiscrimina- 
tory, and  fair  world  economic  system,  to 
stimulate  the  economic  growth  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 


OIL  IMPORTS  BY  U.S.  FLAG 
VESSELS— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1763 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R.  8193, 
the  Energy  Transportation  Security  Act. 
H.R.  8193,  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  states  In  sec- 
tion 4  that  the  provisions  of  the  act 
would  not  apply  to  any  refiner  whose 
total  capacity  does  not  exceed  30.000  bar- 
rels per  day.  I  propose  that  section  4  be 
amended  so  that  the  act  will  not  apply 
to  any  refiner  whose  capacity  does  not 
exceed  175.000  barrels  per  day  or  whose 
total  refinery  capacity  is  located  within 
Foreign  Trade  Zones. 

The  30.000  barrel-per-day  criterion  for 
the  exemption  may  be  based  on  SBA 
guidelines.  121.3-«,  "Deflnltion  of  .small 
business  for  Government  Procurement" 
paragraph  (gi,  "refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts." item  (11) .  This  small  refiner  defini- 
tion as  applied  by  DOD  establishes  cer- 
tain preferential  DFSC  bidding  rights  to 
companies  controlling  30.000  barrels  per 
day  or  less  crude  oil  or  bona  fide  feed- 
stock refinery  capacity.  The  SBA  crite- 
rion was  established  miny  years  ago 
before  such  small  refineries  were  con- 
sidered economically  obsolete  by  the  U.S. 
oil  industry  and  before  complex  fuels 
desulferlzation  became  a  prerequisite  of 
domestic  refining  facilities. 

The  30.000  barrels  per  da"  "small" 
definition  was  made  obsolet"  ►  Congress 
In  Public  Law  93-159.  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  There- 
in Congress  defined  a  .small  refiner  as — 


A  refiner  whose  total  refinery  capacity  .  .  . 
does  not  exceed  175.000  barrels  per  day. 

This  has  proven  to  be  a  workable 
"small  refinery"  size  definition  for  the  al- 
location of  deficient  U.S.  crude  oil  sup- 
plies among  refiners  under  the  FEA 
Petroleum  Allocation  and  Pricing  Regu- 
lation, paragraph  211.63  "Definitions" 
(chapter  U  of  title  10  of  the  Code  ol 
Federal  Regulations,  parts  211  and  212). 

Page  17  of  the  conference  report 
(House  Report  93-628)  on  the  emergency 
petroleum  allocation  bill  addressed  the 
reasons  for  selecting  the  175.000  barrel- 
per-day  capacity  limit  for  small  re- 
finers— 

In  singling  out  smaU  refiners  for  certain 
purposes  under  this  Bill,  the  Conference 
Committee  intends  to  offer  a  mantle  of  pro- 
tection to  those  refiners  who  by  reason  of 
their  relatively  small  size  may  t>e  disad- 
vantaged m  compeUng  with  larger  refiners  In 
bidding  for  and  obtaining  adequate  crude 
supplies. 

My  amendment,  therefore,  brings  the 
small  refiner  exemption  in  the  Energy 
Transportation  Security  Act  into  line 
with  the  workable  and  accepted  defini- 
tion of  small  refiner  that  Congress  estab- 
lished in  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act. 

Regarding  the  additional  exemption  of 
refiners  located  in  Foreign  Trade  Zones, 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  apply  the  restrictions  of 
this  bill  to  Foreign  Trade  Zone  opera- 
tions— rather,  I  believe  it  is  an  oversight, 
as  there  Is  only  one  such  refinery  In  the 
country.  In  Hawaii.  Such  refineries  are 
required  under  Public  Law  73-397,  as 
amended  (PubUc  Law  81-566) .  "to  expe- 
dite and  encourage  foreign  commerce." 
Therefore,  they  would  normally  process 
100  percent  foreign  crude  oil  and  market 
a  significant  ixirtion  of  their  zone  re- 
fined products  to  foreign  countries.  To 
remain  competitive  in  these  markets,  this 
special  class  of  U.S.  based  international 
refiner  must  be  allowed  100  percent 
crude  Import  carriage  in  foreign  bottoms 
If  it  Is  to  equitably  compete  under  US. 
law  with  foreign  based  operations. 

Unless  Foreign  Trade  Zone  refiners  are 
exempted,  this  bill  wUl  unfairly  discrim- 
inate against  existing  and  future  zone 
refiners  by  requiring  a  significant  por- 
tion of  Its  zone-entered  crude  oil  to  be 
transported  on  higher  priced  American 
flag  tankers,  probably  preventing  the 
economic  growth  of  such  zone-based  but 
foreign  market-oriented  operations. 

I  have  prepared  more  specific  argu- 
ments supportive  of  my  amendment,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks, together  with  the  text  of  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stn*P08TIVE    ARGUMENTS 

My  amendment  No.  1763  to  exclude  small 
refinery  companies  (176.000  bpd  or  Jess  ca- 
pacity) as  well  as  VS.  Foreign  Trade  Zone- 
based  refinery  operations  wUl  prevent  dis- 
incentives to  the  Independent  segment  of 
the  refitUng  Industry  In  the  following  ways: 

1.  It  w*U  aUow  those  small  refiners  (total 
refinery  capacity  of  lesa  than  175.000  bpd) 
who  do  not  enjoy  the  economic  benefits  of 
super-tanker  cargo  movements   (which  are 
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only  pr&ct!c&l  tot  the  very  large  refiners)  to 
remain  competitive  by  the  exclusive  tise  of 
lower  co6t  foreign  bottoms  imtu  such  time 
as  JJ£.  flag  charters  are  economically  com- 
petitive. 

2.  It  will  assure  the  desired  growth  of  the 
U.S.  merchant  fleet  without  seriously  dimin- 
ishing (less  than  18%)  the  total  import 
tonnage  that  would  otherwise  be  carried 
under  VB.  flag. 

3.  According  to  FEA  conmients  (39  FR 
863S),  "most  small  refiners  (up  to  176,000 
bpd)  above  that  level  (76,000  bpd)  have 
coastal  locations  and  are  able  to  seek  out 
and  handle  imported  crude.  Many  of  those 
below  that  level  (76,000  bpd)  are  inland 
refineries  less  well  situated  and  not  as  ex- 
perienced In  importing  crude  oU.  PEO  Is 
aware  that  both  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  the  Oil  Import  Program  have 
used  30.000  barrels  a  day  as  a  benchmark 
for  determining  small  refiners.  But  the  leg- 
islative admonition  to  protect  a  larger  class 
of  smaller  refiners  and  the  fact  that  a  Con- 
gressional Committee  declined  to  set  a 
30.000  barrel  capacity  limit  In  the  Bill  war- 
rants establishing  a  higher  figure."  As  a  re- 
sult, the  FEO  regulations  required  only  re- 
finery companies  wtth  more  than  176,000  bpd 
capacity  to  share  their  allowable  crude  oil 
supplied  Mfcith  refiners  having  less  than  175.- 
000  bpd  total  capacity. 

Because  many  refineries  below  75.000  bpd 
are  Inland  and  thus  totally  reliant  for  logis- 
tic reasons  on  domestic  crude,  exempting 
that  segment  from  the  Bill  will  have  no 
effect  whatsoever  on  U.S.  flag  carriage. 

4.  Further,  the  Federal  Energy  Office  re- 
ported that  on  January  26.  1974,  the  gross 
operating  T3S.  refining  capacity  (ex  Puerto 
Rico.  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam)  and  the 
number  of  separate  refining  companies  in 
each  relative  size  capacity  bracket  was  as 
follows: 


Adjusted  daily 

Number  ol 
com  parties 

Percent  ol 

loul  US 

re(tnir)B 

capacity 

Represents 

U.S.-based 

relininB 

capacdy. 

barrels  per  day 

rs.OOl  biitels  PIC 

day  and  above 
m.am  tanels  par 
day  and  Mmi 

109 

1! 

12.M3.9S5 

2.SS7.308 

Total 

127 

100 

IS.  111.  263 

The  eighteen  major  companies  In  the  first 
category  are  all  Involved  In  International 
petroleum  activity  and  are  Integrated  opera- 
tions ( crude  production/  transportation  /re- 
fining distribution /retail  marketing).  But 
the  "International"  and  "Integrated"  classi- 
fications do  not  likewise  apply  to  most  of 
the  Independent  "175,000  bpd  or  less"  small 
U.S.  refiners. 

Those  18  majors  actually  represent  110 
geographically  separate  refinery  locations, 
accounting  for  82 ""r  of  the  US  statewide  re- 
fining capacity.  Further,  they  control  di- 
rectly or  through  parent  or  foreign  aflillates 
a  much  more  significant  percentage  of  for- 
eign crude  oil  production,  transportation. 
and  Importation  Into  the  U.5.  either  for  their 
own  refineries'  account  or  for  resale  to  the 
smaller  refining  companies.  Including  the 
crude  oil  Imports  of  these  18  majors  but  ex- 
empting the  108  smaller  VS.  domestic  com- 
panies (175,000  bpd  capacity  or  lessi  will 
assure  that  at  least  82%  and  probably  a 
much  larger  portion  of  U.S.  imported  Crude 
oil  carriage  will  be  covered  by  the  BUI. 

S.  The  House  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  SmaU  Business,  Ninety-Third  Con- 
gress, concluded  In  its  July  1973  committee 
report  titled  "Energy  Crisis  and  Small  Busi- 
ness," tb&t, 

"1.  The  eight  largest  majors  have  effec- 
tively controlled  the  output  of  many  of  the 
independent  crude  producers. 

2.  A  high  degree  of  control  over  crude  Is 
matched  by  relatively  few  crude  exchanges 


with  Independents,  an  exclusionary  practice 
which  denies  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  to 
the  independent  sector  while  reserving  it  to 
the  majors. 

3.  Independent  reflners  are  largely  depend- 
ent on  the  majors  for  their  crude  supply, 
but  Independents  sell  very  little  of  their  gaso- 
line output  back  to  major  oil  companies.  In- 
dependent refiners  sell  the  largest  amount  of 
their  output  to  Independent  gasoline  market- 
ers and  to  their  own  stations  ..Thus,  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Independent  marketing  sector  Is 
largelv  dependent  on  the  well-being  of  in- 
dependent refiners. 

4.  The  continued  existence  and  viability  of 
the  Independent  refiner  Is  necessary  for  the 
survival  of  the  independent  markets.  This  Is 
especially  true  since  the  eight  largest  majors 
rarely  sell  gasoline  to  the  independent  mar- 
keters- 

5.  The  major  oil  companies  In  general  and 
the  eight  largest  majors  in  particular  have 
engaged  In  conduct  which  exemplifies  their 
market  power  and  has  served  to  squeeze  In- 
dependents at  both  the  refining  and  market- 
ing levels.  Such  conduct  and  associated 
market  power  has  Its  origin  In  the  structural 
peculiarities  of  the  petroleum  industry  and 
has  limited  the  Independents'  share  of  the 
market  to  approximately  one-quarter  of  the 
total,  especially  in  Districts  1  and  3.  result- 
ing in  a  threat  to  the  continued  viability  of 
the  Independent  sector  in  this  market." 

The  foregoing  indicates  that  a  year  ago 
the  House  committee  concluded  the  inde- 
pendent or  small  refiner  group  was  in  diffi- 
culty but  that  their  continuing  viability  was 
necessary  to  the  Independent  marketer.  In 
the  Interim,  with  the  great  cash  require- 
ments Imposed  by  higher  crude  oil  cost,  the 
formerly  competitive  small  refiner  has  be- 
come even  more  borderltae  or  Is  slowly  meet- 
ing his  demise.  The  small  or  independent  seg- 
ment of  the  petroleum  market  has  actually 
decreased  25-40''e  In  the  last  decade,  de- 
pending upon  whose  figures  one  uses. 

Amending  the  BUI  to  cover  a2r<  or  more 
of  U.S.  Imported  crude  (supplies  to  refiners 
with  refinery  capacity  in  excess  of  176.000 
bpd)  Is  a  fair  compromise  between  the  small 
refining  and  U.S.  shipping  Industries.  If  so 
amended,  the  Bill  would  support  competition 
within  the  U.S.  petroleum  and  American 
maritime  industries  alike  U'ltbout  bleeding 
the  hardpressed  Independent  group  of  oil  re- 
finers which  is  undergoing  survival  pains 
imposed  by  immediate- past,  current  and  pro- 
jected l-itematlonal  energy  trends  preferen- 
tially favoring  the  large  international  on 
companies. 

CONCLUSION 

1.  There  is  no  apparent  Justification  for 
Including  foreign  crude  carriage  to  foreign- 
trade  zone  refiner>-  capacity  if  such  opera- 
tions are  to  remain  competitively  viable  In 
the  world  market. 

2.  Further  burdening  the  smaller  segment 
of  the  petr'>ieum  Industry  with  higher  com- 
parative Imported  raw  material  transporta- 
tion costs  at  a  time  of  ever  greater  depend- 
ence on  foreign  source  crudes  is  unjustifiable. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

UCENDMEKT   MO.    1449 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunnev,  the 
Senator  Irom  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1449,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  S.  3035  to  amend  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1973, 
and  other  related  provisions  of  law,  to 
establish  a  unified  transportation  assist- 
ance program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1541 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cook,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tapt).  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ,  and  the  Sena- 


tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
B  YRD  >  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  1541  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  S.  2744.  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Agency  Act. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1648 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft.  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  ^Mr.  BtrcKLEV),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  ( Mr, 
Ervin)  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin  >  were  added  as  cosponsors 
pf  amendment  No.  1648.  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  S.  707,  the  Agency 
for  Consumer  Advocacy  Act. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATION  OF  JACK  W.  CARL- 
SON TO  BE  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  INTERIOR  FOR 
ENERGY  AND  MINERAUS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  has  scheduled 
an  open  hearing  for  Monday.  August  5. 
1974.  at  10  a.m.  on  the  nomination  by 
the  President  of  Jack  W.  Carlson  to  be 
Assistant  SecreUr>-  of  the  Interior  for 
Er.evgv  and  MineraU.  The  hearing  wiU 
be  held  in  the  Interior  Committee  room 
3110.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  and 
those  wishing  to  present  testimony  or 
submit  statements  for  the  record  should 
so  advise  the  committee  staff. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
Mr.  Carlson  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Jack  W.  Cajilson 

Currently.  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the 
Otn::e  of  Management  and  Budget  (Economic 
Policy  I .  Executive  Office  of  the  President;  Di- 
rector of  the  Economic  Policy  Division  and 
responsible  for  Troika  and  Quadrlad  activi- 
ties, and  for  coordinating  changes  in  credit, 
tax,  and  regulatory  policies;  Member  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Economic  Policy;  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Study  of  Commodities 
in  Short  Supply  (mineral,  agricultural,  and 
processed):  Deputy  Member  of  the  Coat  of 
Living  Council,  which  was  established  to 
help  stabilize  wages  and  prices;  Chairman 
of  the  Umted  Nations  Senior  Economic  Ad- 
visers to  the  governments  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe. 

Formerly,  Assislant  Director  of  the  US. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  (1968-1970»  and  re- 
sponsible for  the  Federal  PlannJne-Program- 
mlng-Budgetlng  System;  Senior  Staff  Econo- 
znist  with  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  (1966-1963);  Assistant  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Air  Force  and  Defense 
1964^19661:  served  in  the  US.  Air  Force  and 
resigned  as  a  Major;  served  as  Professor  of 
Economics  or  Management  at  several  univer- 
sities at  various  times. 

BS.  and  M3  A.  < Business  Administration) 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Utah  (1957) 
and  M.P-A.  (Public  Administration t  and 
Ph.D.  (Economics)  degrees  from  Harvard 
University  (1963):  FeUow  of  the  School  of 
Public  Administration  at  Harvard  University 
(1968):  public  writings  have  been  published 
In  Government  publications  (e.g..  "Evalua- 
tion of  Public  Expenditures"!,  professional 
Journals  (e.g.,  "American  Economic  Review"  i . 
public  magazmes  (e.g..  "The  Washington 
Monthly"),  and  newspapers  (e.g..  "The  New 
York  Times"):  congressional  testimony  has 
been  given  before  the  Joint  Economic  Sen- 
ale  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences.  Senate 
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Public  Works.  House  Ways 
Science  and  Astroaautics, 
Services  committees. 

Bom  In  Salt  Lake  City, 
lived  In  Utah.  Idaho,  and 
to  the  former  Renee  Pyott 
son's  have  seven  children. 
telephone :  202-395-3423. 
301-289-8565. 
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and  Means.  House 
and  House  Armed 

Utah.  In  1933  and 
Colorado.  Married 
m  1954.  The  Carl- 
.  a§es  4-18.  Office 
Home   le^.ephone : 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  BY  THE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  PARKS  AND 
RECREATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
10  aimounce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  that  open  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  by  the 
subcommittee  on  parks  and  recreation 
on  August  2.  1974.  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
3U0  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building  on 
the  following  bills: 

S.  3413.  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended. 

S.  3806,  to  amend  the  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Act  of  1966  <a  bill  to  increase 
the  authorizations  of  grants  for  the 
preservation  of  historic  properties  imder 
the  act  of  1966'. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  H.R  15791 
HOME  RULE  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President  on 
July  29.  1974,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  a  biU  (H.R.  15791)  to 
amend  section  204<gi  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self -Government  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes.  This  bill  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Anyone  wishing 
to  inform  that  committee  of  their  views 
on  tho.se  parts  of  H.R.  15791  dealing 
with  the  election  of  new  members  to  the 
School  Board  when  vacancies  occur,  and 
with  granting  authority  to  the  CTty 
Council  to  regulate  the  conversion  of 
rental  property  to  condominiums  should 
submit  their  statement  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  room 
6222.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  by 
12  noon  on  Tuesday.  August  13.   1974. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
THE  GROWING  FINANCIAL  PROB- 
LEMS OF  THE  NATIONS  ELECTRIC 

UTILnTES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  August 
7  and  8  on  the  growing  financipl  prob- 
lems of  the  Natian's  electric  utilities.  The 
hearings  will  begin  each  day  at  10  a  m 
in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Srnate  Of- 
fice Building. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  grow- 
ing peak  load  demand,  skjrocketing  fuel 
and  con,«;truction  costs  and  other  fac- 
tors have  pushed  utilities'  capital  needs 
to  unprecedented  levels,  the  market  for 
utiUty  bonds  is  in  a  state  of  disarrav  and 
the  market  for  utUity  stocks  is  almost 
nonexistent.  As  a  result  of  these  finan- 
cial conditions,  utilities  across  the  coun- 
try are  slashing  construction  budgets 
and  canceling  or  postponing  major  proj- 
ects. These  actions  have  raised  serious 
questions  about  the  adequacy  and  relia- 


bility of  future  electricity  supplies  wliich 
the  committee  wants  to  explore. 

We  need  to  lvit)w  whether  this  wide- 
spread retrenchment  is  an  appropriate 
response  to  high  costs  of  construction, 
money  and  fuel,  consistent  with  a  de- 
clining future  growth  rate  for  consump- 
tion, or  whether  it  is  laying  the  ground- 
work for  an  electricity  crisis  of  the  fu- 
ture. We  also  need  to  know  whether  the 
utilities"  problems  can  be  resolved  by 
State  public  utility  commissioners  or 
whether  some  Federal  role  is  called  for. 
either  to  reduce  the  rate  of  growth  in 
electrical  demand,  or  assist  the  utilities 
in  raising  capital,  or  both. 

These  are  fact-finding  hearings,  but 
we  also  hope  to  recommend  positive  ac- 
tions that  assure  consumers  of  adequate 
power  supphes  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  lists  of  witnesses  and  questions 
and  poUcy  issues  for  these  hearings  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hearing    on    Financlu,    Problcus    of    the 
Elcctoic  UTiLrrT  Inodstst 

XVTTNESS   LIST 

August  7.  1974—10:00  am. 

Dr.  Irwin  M.  St«lzer.  President,  National 
Economic  Research  Associates. 

Jack,  K.  Busby.  President.  Pennsylvania 
Power  and  Light  Company. 

Don  C.  Prlsbec.  Chairman  of  Board  and 
Chief  Executive  Offlcer,  Pacific  Power  and 
Light  Company. 

Andrew  H.  Hlnes.  Jr..  President,  Florida 
Power  Corporation. 

Charles  a.  Pierce.  Senior  Vice  President  for 
Sales  and  Public  Relations,  Long  Island 
Lighting  Company. 

John  G^Quale.  President.  Wisconsin  Elec- 
tric© Power  Company. 

Ralph  Sargeant.  Jr..  Vice  President.  Public 
Service  Company  of  Colorado. 

Lelan  S.  Slllln.  Jr.,  Pre.'sldent  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  Northeast  UUUtles  Service 
Company. 

Dr.  Murray  L.   Weldenhaum,  Professor  of 
Economics,   Washington   tJnlverslty. 
Augu3t  S,  1974 — 10:00  a.m. 

Dr.  Alfred  Sabn.  Chairman,  New  York 
Public  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  William  Rosenberg.  Chairman.  Michi- 
gan Public  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  Vernon  Sturgeon.  Chairman.  California 
Public  Service  CommiS:-lon. 


PiNANCL\L  Problems  of  the  Eucctbic  UriLrrT 
IwDtrsTBT— Questions   and    Pouct    Issues 

FOR  INVITED  WlXKESSES  AND  FOR  St.\TEMENT3 

FOR  THE  Hearing  Record 

OTT8ODOCTTON 

Beginning  In  the  late  1960h.  the  electric 
utUity  industry  In  the  United  States  has 
faced  a  remarkable  series  of  hardships  In 
meeting  the  projected  demand  for  electric 
power.  Prominent  among  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Utilities  are  having  to  bear  a  high 
proportion  of  the  additional  costs  required 
nationally  to  maintain  and  Improve  air  and 
water  quality, 

(21  The  high  capital  Intensity  of  the  In- 
dustry has  made  It  particularly  vulnerable 
to  the  accelerating  Inflation  of  construction 
costs. 

(3)  The  Industry's  high  capital  Intensity 
has  also  magnlfled  the  effect  upon  Its  coat 
and  financial  requirements  of  high  Interest 
rates. 

(4)  The  last  year  has  seen  absohite  short- 
ages of  some  fuels,  and  an  Increase  In  the 


prices  for  fuel  oil  and  low  sulfur  ooaI  of 
three  to  five  times. 

(S)  The  newest  and  largest  generating 
plants  have  aimoet  aU  been  plagued  by  un- 
anticipated siting,  engineering.  deUvery,  con- 
struction or  startup  delays,  and  by  unrelia- 
bility of  equipment. 

The  Impact  of  these  cost-Inflating  factors 
upon  the  ability  of  electrlc&l  utUltles  to 
serve  future  demand  has  been  magnlfled  by 
a  body  of  regulatory  Institutions,  rules,  pro- 
cedures and  accounting  practices  which 
seem  to  tw  lU-adapted  to  conditions  of  rapid 
change  and  rapid  Inflation. 

Governmental  responsibility  over  the  fi- 
nances and  operation  of  electric  utilities  Is 
fragmented  among  four  dozen  state  utility 
commissions,  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
a  host  of  other  regulatory  bo<Ues  (the  En- 
vironmentaJ  Protection  Administration,  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  etc.) , 
and  various  federal,  state  &nd  local  enter- 
prises. No  single  agency  has  even  the  clear 
responsibility  for  analytical  oversight  of  the 
Industry,  much  less  the  authority  to  coordi- 
nate policy  to  resolve  Its  problems. 

The  results  have  Included  a  growing  In- 
ability  of  electric  utilities  to  market  either 
bonds  or  shares  to  finance  new  capacity,  and 
m  a  few  cases  difficulty  In  obtaining  working 
coital  to  maintain  existing  levels  of  service. 
At  least  one  major  utility  appears  to  be  on 
the  brink  of  Insolvency.  Its  failure  might 
be  as  serious  for  Its  service  area,  and  aa 
difflcult  to  reverse,  as  the  collapse  of  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad  has  been. 

The  cost  squeeze  upon  the  utilities  and 
their  difficulties  In  raising  new  capital  are 
easy  to  demonstrate.  It  Is  not  obvious,  how- 
ever, whether  the  resulting  retrenchment  of 
construction   plans   should   be   regarded  as 

<l)  on  l^}propnate  response  to  high  coats 
of  construction,  money  and  fuel,  and  to  In- 
creasing environmental  stress,  consistent 
with  a  declining  future  growth  rate  for 
electricity  consumption; 

(2)  a  situation  properly  resolved  by  state 
public  utuity  commissions,  by  setting  rates 
consonant  with  the  Incremental  coat  of 
electricity  and  by  allowing  utility  earnings 
consistent  with  the  current  cost  of  capital; 
or 

(3)  an  imminent  national  crisis  that  calls 
for  active  Inter^'entlon  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment either  to  reduce  the  growth  of  elec- 
trical demand  or  to  assist  or  even  subsidize 
the  utilities  In  raising  capital  (or  both). 

The  hearings  scheduled  for  Augiist  7  and  8 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  are  part  of  the  National  Fuels  and 
Energy  Policy  Study,  which  consists  of  the 
Conmilttee  plus  ex-officlo  members  from 
seven  other  committees.  The  purpose  of  the 
hearings  is  an  overview  of  the  financial 
problems  of  the  electric  utUltles  and  to 
consider  the  range  of  federal  Initiatives,  If 
any.  which  ought  to  be  taken  to  deal  with 
thetr  problems. 

At  the  hearings  the  Committee  hopes  to 
examine  the  problems  of  electricity  supply 
and  utUlty  financing  In  the  broad  perspec- 
tive of  national  energy  policy  and  national 
economic  poUcy.  The  following  list  sum- 
marizes the  questions  and  policy  Issues  the 
Committee  wishes  to  answer.  It  Is  not  neces- 
sarily Intended  as  a  strict  outline  for  testi- 
mony of  Invited  witnesses  or  for  prepared 
statements  by  others  for  the  hearing  record. 
The  Committee  does  request,  however,  that 
witnesses  and  others  address  themselves,  as 
much  as  practical  within  their  respective 
competence  (or  that  of  their  organizations) 
and  the  time  or  space  available,  to  the  range 
of  Issues  on  this  list  and  to  the  Interrelations 
among  them. 

QrBSTXOKS    AHB     POLICT     ISSUES     CONCEBNINO 
THE   FiNANCTAI.   PEOBLEMS   OF   THE   ElECTSIC 

UTitJrT  Industrt 

I.  Is  the  United  States  likely  to  be  faced 
with  an  Inadequate  supply  jf  reliable  elec- 
tric power  In  the  early  and  Li!d-1960'8? 
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This  question  has  two  parts — 

(a)  To  what  extent  have  the  events  of  tbe 
last  year  changed  the  outlook  for  growth 
of  electricity  consumption  over  the  next  dec- 
cade?  What  are  the  implications  of  this 
change  for  total  generating  capacity,  new 
construction  and  financial  capital  reqiUred 
by  the  electrical  utility  industry? 

Response  to  this  sub-question  might  begin 
with  electricity  demand  projectlona  made  In 
early  1079  (or  before)  with  theu:  salient  as- 
sumptions, and  then  deal  ( separately,  if 
possible )  with  the  Impact  on  demand  growth, 
indicated  or  anticipated,  from 

(1)  higher  rates  resulting  from  increases 
In  the  cost  of  fuel,  construction,  capital  and 
other  laputs; 

(3)  price  rises  for  competing  fuels  even 
more  rapid  than  for  electricity  (because  of 
rolled-ln  pricing,  the  Influence  of  low  em- 
bedded costs  on  electric  rates,  and  changed 
perceptions  regarding  the  reliability  of  com- 
peting fuels) ; 

(3)  depressed  real  growth  rates  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole: 

(4)  development  of  a  "conservation  etlilc" 
and  promotion  of  energy  conservation  by  gov- 
ernment (including  regulatory  commis- 
sions): and 

(5)  other  economic  or  public  policy  dsrel- 
opments. 

(b)  What  Is  happening  to  utUlty  construc- 
tion prograi.i5? 

Responses  to  this  sub-question  should  deal 
with  canceUatlons  and  postponements,  and 
with  changes  in  types  of  plants  to  be  buUt 
both  with  respect  to  size  and  type  of  fuel. 
They  might  start  with  capacity,  construction 
and  financial  need  projections  made  early 
to  1973  (or  before)  with  their  salient  as- 
sumptions, and  then  siirvey  the  extent  to 
which  UtUltles  are  reducing  or  postponing 
their  construction  plans.  To  what  extent 
are  these  reductions  the  result  of 

(1)  reductions  in  the  expected  growth  rata 
of  electricity  consumption; 

(2)  financial  circumstances  leading  to  a 
deliberate  reduction  In  planned  reserves  and 
rellabUity  standards; 

(3)  other  factors  such  as  an  aggravation 
of  siting  and  other  environmental  con- 
straints, engineering  and  construction  de- 
lays, startup  and  plant  reliability  problems? 

2.  VWiat  would  be  the  actual  costs  and 
consequences  of  a  substantial  decline  m 
reser-'e  generating  capacity  and  system  re- 
liability; what  measures  ore  being  taken 
or  can  l>e  taken  to  reduce  adverse  impacts? 

Aspects  of  tlila  Issue  Include  the  following: 

(a)  What  would  be  the  Impact  upon  the 
economy,  upon  public  health,  safety  and 
welfare,  and  upon  lifestyles.  If  no  measures 
were  taken  to  anticipate  and  adapt  to  di- 
minished reliability? 

(b)  What  measures,  either  of  an  emer- 
gency or  a  routine  character,  such  as  central 
station  load-aheddtng  devices,  could  (or 
would  as  a  matter  of  course)  be  taken  by 
UtUltles.  by  government,  by  Industry  and  by 
households,  to  cope  with  and  adapt  to  dl- 
mUaished  reliability?  Could  further  use  be 
made    of    Interruptlble    contracts? 

(c)  What  would  be  the  effectiveness  and 
costs  of  feasible  measures  to  adapt  to  dl- 
mtalehed  reliability?  How  would  those  costs 
compare  with  the  costs  of  expanding  gener- 
ating and  distribution  capacity  to  meet  an- 
ticipated demand  at  traditionally  acceptable 
reliability  levels? 

(d)  What  measures  are  actually  being 
taken? 

(e)  To  what  extent  have  utilities  prepared 
contingency  plans — such  as  those  required 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission— to  handle 
loss  of  load,  and  exposed  them  to  public  scru- 
tiny? 

9.  Is  the  electric  utUlty  industry  in  a  genu- 
ine financial  crisis? 

This  question  has  several  parts,  among 
them: 

(al  Why  are  utilities  currently  having  dif- 
ficulty raising  either  debt  or  equity  capital 
to  finance  construction  programs? 


(b)  How  general  are  these  dlfflcuJtles;  are 
they  confined  to  only  a  few  (if  important  and 
well  publicized  utlUtles  with  the  majority  in 
a  relatively  good  financial  position?  Or,  are 
the  agonies  of  Consolidated  Edison  only  an 
extreme  instance  of  problems  that  face  the 
Industry  generally? 

(c)  Are  the  utUltles  current  financial  dif- 
ficulties transitory,  or  can  they  bt  expected 
to  persist  or  worsen? 

(d)  If  the  outlook  for  the  electric  utui- 
Ues  Is  an  inevitable  slide,  piece  by  piece,  into 
insolvency  and  de  facto  nationalization, 
should  Congress  begin  to  examine  options  for 
general  restructuring  of  the  Industry,  Includ- 
ing complete  de  jure  nationalization? 

4.  What  role  Is  there.  If  any,  for  the  federal 
government  in  preventing  Coniulldated  Ed- 
ison and  other  distressed  utilities  from  col- 
lapsing like  Penn  Central,  or  m  relieving  such 
a  crisis  If  It  should  occur? 

(a)  Should  there  be  a  contingency  plan 
and  a  federal  institutional  framework  for 
sustaining  and  reorganising  Insolvent  utU- 
ltles? 

(b)  What  IS  likely  to  happen  if  there  Is  no 
such  plan?  What  win  be  the  effect  on  finan- 
cial Institutions  and  on  the  ability  of  other 
UtUltles  to  ralw  capital.  If  a  major  utility 
falls?  What  wUl  be  the  ad  hoc  demands  on 
the  federal  government,  and  what  wUl  the 
policy  options  be  at  that  time? 

(c)  What  win  be  the  Impact  upon  the  In- 
centives of  utility  management  and  regula- 
tory commissions  to  act  responsibly  If  the 
faUure  of  a  major  utllltv  establishes  a  fed- 
eral rescue  precedent?  What  Is  the  cumula- 
tive Impact  upon  the  efficiency  and  mtegrlty 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  from  the  recent 
and  prospective  federal  rescue  of  Insolvent 
firms  In  various  sectors? 

5.  How  do  the  utUltlee  themselves,  the 
state  conamlssions.  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  other  authorities  (such  as  the 
SEC.  Anti-Trust  Division.  FEA)  view  the 
plight  of  and  outlook  for  the  utUltles?  What 
Is  the  response  of  consumers.  Including  large 
customers  and  consumer  advocacy  groups? 
What  policy  changes  and  other  actions  are 
being  taken  and  with  what  Indicated  and  ex- 
pected results? 

(a)  In  addition  to  cutting  back  construc- 
tion programs,  how  are  utUltles  adapting  to 
financial  stringency?  For  example,  by  tend- 
ing toward  less  capital  intensive  faculties 
(gas  turbines  rather  than  nuclear  plants), 
by  leasing  and  other  off-balance  sheet  fi- 
nancing devices  by  changes  in  marketing 
strategy  (promotion  of  conservation,  rede- 
sign of  rate  str^ictures.  etc,).  What  are  the 
long  term  Implications  of  these  moves? 

(b)  Have  the  actions  of  regulatory  bod- 
ies been  adequately  resoonslve  to  the  cur- 
rent situation?  To  what  extent  have  thev 

(i)  Accelerated  their  decisions  In  order  to 
reflect  rapld'y  changing  conditions: 

(2)  Allowed  higher  rates  of  return  on 
equity; 

(3)  Adapted  accounting  practices  (flow- 
through  vs.  normnllzatlon:  treatment  of 
APDC.  etc.l  to  allow  higher  effective  rates  of 
return: 

f4>  Encouraged  or  required  conservation 
measures  and  redesign  of  rate  structures: 
and 

(5)  Encouraged  or  required  Improved  op- 
erational efficiency? 

(c>  In  which  cases.  If  any.  have  measures 
of  this  sort  been  adequate,  and  what  has  been 
the  p\ibllc  reaction? 

6.  What  shoiUd  be  the  general  objectives  of 
public  policy  toward  the  electric  utUltles,  and 
how  do  these  objectives  tr.ade  off  against 
other  important  policy  objectives? 

This  question  has  many  dimensions,  for 
example — 

(a)  Is  a  period  like  the  present  (of  hl^^h 
capital  costs,  unprecedented  inflation  and 
capacity  bottlenecks  throughout  the  econ- 
omy! an  appropriate  time  to  initiate  or  sus- 
tain   large     capital-intensive     construction 


projects?  To  what  extent  does  this  consid- 
eration dictate — 

(it  reduction  or  postponement  of  con- 
struction plans,  particularly  for  nuclear 
power; 

(3)  a  deliberate  effort  to  reduce  or  halt  the 
growth  of  electric  demand  (by  higher  rates, 
excise  taxes,  end-use  controls,  or  simply  as 
a  result  of  declining  reliability);  and 

(3)  preference  in  new  construction  for 
less  capital-intensive  faculties  (such  aa  oU- 
fired  turbines)  ? 

(b)  Which  is  the  greater  impetus  to  In- 
flation and  drag  on  real  eoonomlc  growth: 

( 1 )  Restriction  on  the  growth  of  electrical 
consumption  (through  higher  rates,  taxes, 
end-use  controls,  or  a  decline  in  reliability) 
or 

(2>  the  construction  program  and  demand 
for  financial  capital  necessary  to  meet  ail 
projected,  demand   for   electric   power? 

(c)  To  what  extent  should  the  goal  of 
national  self-sufficiency  in  fuels  override 
other  cr^nslderatlons.  for  example,  inflation- 
ary Impact  of  construction  programs  for 
capital -intensive  domestic  supply,  environ- 
mental quality,  or  safety  In  determining  the 
volume  and  character  of  new  electric  gen- 
erating capacity? 

( d  I  To  what  extent  would  the  objective  of 
Increasing  utility  interconnection  conflict 
with  anti-trust  and  Public  UtUlty  Hcldlog 
Company  Act  policies? 

7.  What  role,  if  any.  should  the  federal 
government  play  in  facUltatlng  the  utilities* 
access  to  capital  through  speclsl  tax  treat- 
ment, Treasury  credits,  federal  loan  guar- 
antees or  intermediation  of  credits  from  oil 
producing  countries? 

This  question  has  two  major  aspects — 

(a)  Is  it  proper,  economicaUy  efficient  and 
desirable  for  the  federal  government  to  sub- 
sldlae  electricity  production  directly  or  in- 
directly (and  hence  consumption)  In  order 
to  relieve  consumers  of  the  need  to  finance 
construction  through  higher  rates? 

(b)  What  would  he  the  Ukely  real  effect 
of  each  propofed  Kind  of  federal  financial 
aid  upon  the  avallabUlty  and  cost  of  capital? 
What  rate  increases  would  be  necessary  and 
sufficient  to  have  an  equivalent  Impact? 

8.  Shoulo  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and/or  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
take  an  activist  role,  directly  and  by  assisting 
and  persuading  state  commissions  In  meas- 
ures (a)  to  reduce  the  necessary  additions  to 
generating  capacity  (particularly  peaking  ca- 
pacity ( .  ( b )  to  reduce  the  cost  of  new 
electric  supply  (c>  to  assist  utUltles  In  rais- 
ing capital  for  new  construction  programs, 
and  (d)  to  devise  acceptable  and  econom- 
ically sound  means  of  central  station  load- 
shedding? 

Memures  that  might  be  considered  In- 
clude— 

(a)  Redesign  of  utility  rate  structures  m 
the  Interest  of  economic  efficiency,  including 
(1)  energy  conservation  and  (2)  increasing 
of  load  factors,  by  revision  of  declining  block 
rates,  peak  load  responsibility  pricing,  etc. 
(Consideration  should  t>e  given  to  the  need 
for  coordination  to  prevent  'whlpsawlng"  of 
states  by  large  industrial  customers  with 
respect  to  rate  structures.) 

(b)  Introduction  of  peak  management  ays- 
tems,  including  selective  load-shedding  de- 
vices operable  from  central  stations; 

(c)  Further  interconnection  of  Individual 
utility  systems: 

(d>  Reduction  of  construction  costs  by 
standardization  of  plant  design; 

(e)  Allowance  of  economically  realistic 
rates  of  return  on  utility  Investments;  (what 
is  a  currently  apprc^riate  rate  of  return"*) 

(f)  Revision  and  standardisation  of  ac- 
counting practices  to  permit  a  higher  ef- 
fective rate  of  return  on  investment  (without 
necessarUy  Increasing  the  nominal  rate  of 
return): 

(g)  Investigation  of  the  extraordinary  In- 
flation of  construction  costs  and  the  causes  of 
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lower  reltabdlty  of  newer  generating  units: 
anct 

(h)  establishment  of  a  Federal  entity  to 
(1)  monitor  the  efficiency  of  utility  man- 
agement, and  the  consistency  of  expansion 
plans  and  rate  actions  with  national  energy 
objectives,  and  (2)  to  Intervene  on  these 
matters  with  state  commiislons  and  federal 
regulatory  agencies. 

9.  Are  there  other  measures  that  could  or 
should  be  taken  by  the  federal  government 
to  reduce  electricity  demand,  reduce  costs, 
assist  utuity  flnancing  or  reduce  utility  de- 
pendence upon  Insecure  imported  fuels? 

Issues  that  might  be  considered  here 
include: 

(a>  Whether  the  Administration  had  done 
everything  reasonably  within  Its  power  to 
restrain  or  roll  back  prices  of  OPEC  oil: 

(b)  Whether  new  federally  sponsored 
financing  arrangements  (other  than  direct  or 
mdlrect  subsidies  or  guarantees)  are  desir- 
able to  reduce  the  cost  of  capital  to  the  In- 
dustries, or  cope  with  Qnanciol  crises  In  In- 
dividual utilities.  For  example,  would  it  make 
cerise  to  organize  ( 1  i  a  utility  funded  FDIC- 
like  Institution  to  bolster  the  credit  ratings 
of  the  companies,  or  (2)  a  utQlty-funded 
lender  of  lost  resort?  (Either  Institution 
would  establish  surveillance  over  the  man- 
agement and  Investment  decisions  of  the 
companies  as  a  condition  of  continued  insur- 
ance or  borrowing  rights.) 

tc)  What,  If  any,  effect  would  an  increase 
of  the  Investment  t&i  credit  for  utilities  from 
4  percent  to  the  7  percent  available  to  other 
companies,  have  upon  their  ability  to  raise 
capital?  Since  the  utilities  with  the  most 
serious  problems  have  little  If  any  federal 
mcome  tas  obligations,  would  this  measure 
aid  them  significantly?  To  what  extent  would 
increased  investment  tax  credits  have  to  be 
pa-ssed  on  to  rate  payers  under  present  reg- 
ulatory standards? 

( d )  To  what  extent  does  meet Ing  the 
growth  of  utility  demands  for  coal  pose 
problems  of  equipment  supply,  financing, 
transportation  or  organization  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  utilities  themselves,  the  coal 
industry  and  responsible  federal  agencies 
(Within  their  existing  authority)  to  resolve? 
For  example,  to  what  extent  does  delivery 
of  adequate  quantities  of  wertern  coal  to 
midwe-teru  and  eastern  utuuies  require  a 
rehabilitation  of  the  n.S.  rail  svstem  that  is 
not  now  in  prospect? 

:o.  To  what  extent  arc  the  problems  of  the 
electric  utuitles  Identified  here  common  wl-h 
those  of  other  classes  of  public  utilities  (gas 
transmission  and  distribution,  telecommuni- 
cations, iran^portatlon)  or  of  larger  sectors  of 
the  economy? 

The  assumption  of  this  question  is  that 
some  problems  of  the  electric  utaities  should 
be  viewed  in  a  broader  economic  context 
Legislation,  or  administrative  or  regulatory 
actions,  directed  on  an  ad-hoc  basis  to  this 
Industry  alone  might  not  be  appropriate  If 
they  address  problems  which  the  electric 
utilities  face  in  common  with  other  indus- 
tries. T^ese  Instances  should  be  Identified 
and  policy  proposals  should  be  directed  at 
the  more  ge;:ieral  iraue. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
move  ahead  in  rebate  on  whether  to  es- 
tablish an  ddditional  and  unnecessar;,- 
bureaucratic  m.strument.  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency.  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
which  appeared  today  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom   the  PbUadelphla   Inquirer.  July  31, 
19741 
United  States  Does  Not  Nehj  a  Nsw 
Watchdog 
(By  Smith  Hempstone) 
WASHmcTON. — The  White  House  can  hard- 
ly make  a  move  these  days  without  getting 
'Impeachment    politics"    thrown    at    It.    So 
it  Is  not  unusual  that  some  backers  of  legis- 
lation   to    create    a    Consumers    Protection 
Agency    would    be    running    around    town 
claiming  that  President  Nixon's  threat  to 
veto  this  new  superagency  is  Impeachment 
politics — that  he  is  bowing  to  conservatives 
who  expose  the  bin  m  order  to  win  their 
support  Id  his  fight  against  impeachment. 

But  that  is  Just  a  smokescreen  to  hide  the 
real  arguments  against  what  could  turn  into 
a  giant  boondoggle  In  the  name  of  consumer- 
Ism. 

Opponents  of  the  biU  are  hard  at  work  in 
the  Senate  trying  to  head  off  creation  of 
CPA.  They  contend,  and  with  considerable 
Justification,  that  it  would  be  Just  another 
expensive  government  agency,  staffed  by 
dozens  or  perhaps  hundreds  of  high-paid 
lawyers  and  countless  other  researchers, 
typists  and  paper -shufflers,  whose  principal 
function  would  be  to  harass  other  govern- 
ment agencies  and  private  businesses — all 
with  dubious  benefit  to  consumers. 

It  Is  a  strange  concept  that  holds  that 
government  agencies  created  to  look  after 
the  public  Interest  must  In  turn  be  watched 
over  by  still  more  government  agencies.  But 
that's  the  way  it  is  in  Washington:  Bureauc- 
racy feeds  on  bureaucracy. 

CPA  would  be  able  to  stick  Its  finger  Into 
Just  about  every  other  governmental  opera- 
tion around — any  that  "may  substantially 
affect  the  interest  of  consumers."  Since  al- 
most everything  Is  related  In  some  way  to 
consumers,  that  is  a  pretty  broad  mandate. 

With  few  exceptions,  CPA  would  be  able 
to  swing  high,  wide  and  handsome.  It  would 
have  the  right  to  sit  In  on  decision-making 
and  then  appeal  agency  decisions  it  didn't 
like  to  the  courts. 

The  way  one  supporter  described  Its  rela- 
tionship with  other  agencies:  "With  an  Inde- 
pendent CPA  looking  over  his  shoulder,  the 
product-safety  agency  wont  "be  so  quick  to 
tell  a  manufacturer  his  lead-based  Christmas 
tinsel  won't  be  banned  until  after  he  has 
unloaded  this  year's  supply  on  the  market. 
The  transportation- safety  people  will  think 
twlc**  before  taking  an  auto  maker's  word 
that  A  defect  in  his  vehicles  Isn't  anything 
to  be  concerned  with." 

That  sounds  like  putting  the  watchdog  out 
to  guard  the  watchdog.  The  product-safety 
and  transportation-safety  agencies  presum- 
ably were  established  to  look  after  consumer 
Interests. 

The  President  is  threatening  to  veto  the 
legislation  unless  some  changes  are  made  to 
tie  a  few  strings  on  the  proposed  agency. 
Rather  than  tinkering  with  It,  Congress 
probably  would  be  better  off  Just  to  forget 
about  It  entirely. 

What  the  consumers  need  more  than  any- 
thing are  congressmen  and  administration 
offlclals  who  wUl  do  the  Job  they're  supposed 
to  do.  which  Is  to  watch  after  the  pu'illc's 
(the  consumers')  Interests.  If  congressmen 
aren't  up  to  the  Job.  maybe  what  the  con- 
tumers  ought  to  do  la  Tote  in  some  new 
watchdogs. 


THE  ALTERNATIVE  TO  DETENTE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  alterna- 
tive to  detente  is  a  return  to  the  cold  war 
and  its  inevitable  result — hot  or  nuclear 
war.  So.  there  must  be  no  turning  away 
from  the  policy  of  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  However,  as  we  pursue  this  policy, 


we  must  l>ear  in  mind  that  detente  looks 
very  different  to  the  more  than  100  mil- 
lion human  beings  in  Eastern  Europe 
between  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas. 
These  Eastern  European  countries  rang- 
ing from  Poland  in  the  north  to  Bulgaria 
in  the  south  have  tasted  freedom  in  the 
past  and  have  had  big  mouthfuls  of  de- 
mocracy and  an  open  society.  For  them 
to  be  popped  back  imder  a  despotic  rule 
and  to  be  told  that  they  must  turn  their 
trade  and  cultural  leanings  from  the 
west  to  the  east  is  a  very  real  hardship. 

Ever  since  there  has  been  an  Iron 
Curtain,  I  have  made  a  practice  of  tning 
to  visit  behind  it  on  an  average  of  once  a 
year,  and  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that 
while  physical  conditions  and  the  chance 
of  being  beaten  up  or  Imprisoned  are  less 
than  they  once  were  in  Eastern  Europe, 
the  climate  there  is  still  dull  and  gray. 
There  is  an  air  of  hopelessness  and  a 
resignation  to  an  indefinite  absence  of 
freedom  as  we  know  It. 

Prom  their  viewpoint,  detente  seems  to 
insure  that  this  condition  will  continue. 
All  that  we  can  assure  these  peoples  is 
to  say  that  detente  is  the  best  we  can  do 
at  this  time  and  that  it  is  preferable  to 
the  alternatives — cold  war  and  hot  war. 
In  this  regard,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recobd.  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  an  excellent  article 
concerning  "Eastern  Europe.  Ignored  by 
Detente"  by  Ambassador  Jacob  D.  Beam 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  July  24,  1974. 

Mr.  Beam  is  a  very  able  career  diplo- 
mat and  a  memb?r  of  a  diplomatic  fam- 
ily. A  remarkable  linguist  and  specialist 
on  Eastern  Europe,  he  has  served  as  Am- 
bassador to  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  His  views  are  worth 
taking  seriously  and  his  views  are  of  the 
soundest. 

There  being  no  oHiection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Eastern  Europe.  Ignoreo  bt  DiTENTE 
(By  Jacob  D.  Beam) 
While  few  people  would  like  to  see  the 
recent  improvement  In  US. -Soviet  relations 
reversed,  some  of  the  implications  which 
flow  from  the  concept  of  detente  are  coming 
under  increasingly  close  scrutiny. 

One  area  that  Invites  attention  Is  the  ef- 
fect of  dentente  on  the  condition  and  future 
of  the  capitlve  peoples  In  Europe. 

Prom  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  fate  of 
Eastern  Eurc^>e.  taken  together  with  that  of 
the  overrun  Baltic  states,  remains  World 
War  IT'S  most  monstrous  legacy.  Soviet  rule 
In  the  region  affronts  the  historic  cultures 
of  Its  peoples.  whUe  holding  them  to  levels 
of  economic  stagnation  not  far  different 
from  those  which  prevail  In  Russia  Itself. 
This  Injustice  Is  of  longer  duration,  more 
deeply  frustratmg  and  larger  In  scope  than 
any  witnessed  In  modern  times.  The  Arab 
and  African  worlds  have  waged  successful 
struggles  for  Indepenence.  and  our  country 
has  thought  enough  of  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  choice  In  Korea  and  Vietnam  to 
try  to  uphold  It  In  two  costly  endeavors.  Such 
opportunities  have  been  denied  the  Eastern 
Europeans  whose  captivity  Is  already  at  the 
point  of  transcending  one  generation.  Their 
ultimate  yoke  could  endure  as  long  as  the 
Tatar  and  Turkish  conquests  which  tor  cen- 
turies laid  a  dead  hand  over  the  respective 
civilizations  of  Eurasia  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  satellites  seem  condemned  to  be  the 
victims   of   non-wlu    situations.     When   the 


going  is  tough  between  the  big  powers,  they 
get  squeezed.  They  tend  to  be  forgotten 
during  those  periods  when  the  West  finds 
the  Soviets  In  a  mood  to  negoi'late  seriously 
on  armaments  and  other  Important  matters. 
Even  our  country  with  Its  Eastern  Euro- 
pean ethnic  associations  Is  unlikely  to  spoil 
the  atmosphere  by  championing  the  rights 
of  the  captive  oattons,  at  the  consequent 
risk  of  being  accused  of  reviving  the  Cold 
War. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  spoil  detente  by 
Issuing  a  rash  and  hypocritical  call  to  arms 
to  save  the  satellites,  but  rather  to  explain 
their  predicament.  In  between  unpredictable 
outbreaks,  which  incidentally  have  caused 
the  Soviets  to  be  the  only  nation  to  use 
arms  on  the  European  Continent  since  the 
war,  the  satellite  cause  has  failed  to  evoke 
sustained  world  Indignation.  There  are  even 
some  (n  European  official  circles  who  say 
that  the  West  la  well  quit  of  Eastern  Europe, 
Including  East  Qermany.  despite  Its  accre- 
tion to  Soviet  strategic  power.  Indeed, 
Frenchmen  have  been  heard  to  say;  "We 
love  Germany  so  much,  we  want  two  ot 
them." 

It  is  argued  that  the  instability  of  the 
small  Central  European  countries  contrib- 
uted to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  11  and 
the  same  result  could  re-occur.  Such  was 
doubtless  what  President  Podgomy  was  try- 
ing to  tell  me  when  I  presented  my  creden- 
tials to  him  as  U.S.  ambassador  In  April 
1969.  He  was  probably  speaking  smcerely 
when  he  satd  Soviet  action  In  Czechoslovakia 
had  prevented  the  beginning  of  another 
European  war.  How  much  more  may  the  So- 
viets really  believe  that  detente  has  con- 
firmed their  mission  to  keep  the  peace  In 
Europe  by  despotic  methods? 

A   DEATH    KNELL 

Czechoslovakia  sounded  the  death-knell 
to  the  Idea  that  'convei^ence"  offered  a 
peaceful  and  painless  solution.  That  doc- 
trine, espoused  in  Amerlcem  academic  cir- 
cles and  also  by  the  leading  Yugoslav  party 
theoretician  KardelJ.  envisaged  that  the 
course  of  history  favored  an  Inevitable  com- 
promise between  communism  on  the  one 
hand  and  social  democracy  or  evolving  capi- 
talism on  the  other.  (It  la  less  than  comfort- 
ing that  the  advocates  of  convergence  reas- 
sure us  that  the  Christian- Muslim  conflict 
worked  itself  out  over  the  centuries.) 

The  movement  of  course  Is  in  the  other 
direction.  The  allegiance  of  the  Soviets  (and 
the  Chinese)  to  the  objective  of  ideological 
struggle  makes  It  Inconceivable  that  they 
would  permit  a  reversal  of  the  called-for  pro- 
gression from  socialism  to  communism.  The 
Czech  leaders  of  1968  went  down  to  defeat  as 
an  advance  party  for  convergence  which 
would  have  tolerated  a  sweeping  revision  of 
party  statutes.  This  would  have  provided, 
among  other  things,  for  secret  votes  for  party 
otSclals  and  open  meetings  of  the  Central 
Committee  (which  incidentally  was  the  prac- 
tice In  Lenin's  time) .  From  the  Soviet  point 
of  view,  the  Czech  party  lost  control  by  de- 
generating Into  a  mass  movement  for  "com- 
munism with  a  human  face."  As  In  other 
countries,  the  issue  Is  not  whether  capitalism 
or  socialism  shaU  prevail — there  Is  little 
doubt  that  given  a  free  choice  some  form  of 
socialism  would  win  out — the  real  Issue  Is 
the  degree  of  party  and  therefore  Soviet 
control. 

There  have  been  some  positive  changes  In 
Eastern  Europe.  Following  the  world  outcry 
over  the  Czech  Invasion,  the  Soviets  held 
back  from  using  Russian  forces  to  put  down 
the  Polish  workers'  riots  in  Stettin  and 
Gdansk  in  late  1970.  This  does  not  mean  that 
they  would  nof  have  done  so  if  the  Polish 
police  had  not  been  up  to  the  task,  and  if 
there  had  been  a  less  satisfactory  candidate 
than  Oierek  to  replace  the  discredited 
Gomulka  as  first  secretary. 

There  also  have  been  practical  variations 
from   the   Soviet   norm.   Most   important    Is 


Poland's  ability  to  safeguard  private  farm- 
ing and  a  fair  respect  for  the  Church.  Ru- 
mania Is  allowed  the  luxury  of  thumbing  Its 
nose  at  certain  features  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy,  but  mainly  because  it  has  no  com- 
mon frontier  with  the  West  and  because 
Ceausescu  runs  a  tight  Ideological  ship.  Hun- 
gary's economy  Is  supposed  to  be  a  miracle 
by  comparison  with  the  others.  American  ex- 
ports to  state -operated  Industries  In  the 
satellites  have  Increased  manyfold.  They  have 
been  absorbed  In  the  pattern  which  promotes 
economic  as  well  as  Ideological  Integration  of 
the  entire  Soviet  commonwealth. 

Except  In  Poland's  case,  such  manifesta- 
tions of  autonomy  have  not  basically  touched 
society,  and  could  be  merely  transitory,  de- 
pending on  the  local  personalities  involved. 
Human  rights  and  freedom  In  the  satellites 
have  not  benefitted  correspondingly,  and 
there  have  been  recent  retrogressions  In 
Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary. 

Moscow  remains  m  charge.  It  coordinates 
the  secret  police  In  each  country  and  deter- 
mines party  personnel  policies.  It  can  punish 
through  the  control  of  state  investment  and 
resource  allocation.  Realistically  there  Is  no 
foreseeable  prospect  of  the  captive  nations 
themselves  being  able  to  cast  off  their  yoke. 
How  much  do  the  satellites  benefit  from 
Western  attempts  to  circumvent  the  Soviet 
Union?  The  purpose  of  President  Johnson's 
"brtdge-bullding**  exercise  was  too  obvious 
and  ended  up  a  non-starter.  Willy  Brandt 
chose  the  alternate  method  of  trying  to  get 
through  to  Eastern  Europe  over  the  bridge 
of  a  non -aggression  agreement  with  the 
Russians.  Even  this  has  not  been  too  suc- 
cessful, for  while  It  has  fostered  detente 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West,  It 
has  as  yet  brought  little  relief  to  the  satel- 
lites. In  Soviet  logic,  relaxation  of  tension 
between  East  and  West  threatens  to  under- 
mine the  basis  of  Eastern  control  over  the 
Western -oriented  subject  states. 

Apart  from  the  choice  of  a  conscience- 
saving  escape,  leaving  It  to  "good"  histori- 
cal forces  to  work  things  out,  what  ore  the 
possibilities  of  righting  the  injustices  In- 
flicted on  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe? 

Rollback:  Presumably  by  force  or  pressure 
as  proposed  by  the  Republicans  In  the  1952 
presidential  campaign:  The  West  will  risk 
nothing  for  such  a  cause. 

Revolt:  Success  possible  only  as  a  result 
of  Soviet  disintegration,  or  in  the  unlikely 
event  an  Eastern  European  or  Baltic  leader 
should  take  over  the  central  government  and 
party  apparatus  now  dominated  by  the 
Russians. 

Appeal  to  Russian  better  instincts:  A  mat- 
ter for  pious,  prayerful  hope. 

Moderate  evolution  within  the  Communist 
movement:  Encouragement  of  this  trend  Is 
at  the  root  of  most  Western  policy  and  Is 
deemed  to  be  the  safest,  most  logical  way 
to  proceed.  In  any  event.  It  will  be  a  slow, 
painstaking  process. 

LTTTl-E  WE  CAN  DO 

Realistically  there  is  little  we  can  do  to 
alter  basically  the  Soviet  grip  on  Its  subject 
peoples.  We  hesitated  to  aid  Hungary  in 
19S6  In  any  substantial  way  for  fear  of  up- 
setting the  1955  agreement  with  the  Soviet:^ 
establishing  Austria's  independence.  Further- 
more, the  British,  French  and  Israeli  attack 
on  Egypt  at  that  time  was  a  most  complicat- 
ing factor.  President  Johnson's  response  to 
the  1968  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
was  restrained  by  fais  forlorn  wish  to  end 
his  administration  with  a  summit  with  the 
Soviets  and  an  agreement  on  strategic  arms. 

World  reaction  to  Czechoslovakia,  espe- 
cially among  the  European  Conununlst 
parties,  probably  did  play  a  port,  however, 
in  bringing  the  Soviets  aroujid  to  general 
detente.  The  international  meeting  of  Com- 
munist parties  in  Moscow  In  1969  showed 
them  to  be  faltering  In  their  contest  with 
the  Chinese  for  Ideological  leadership.  The 
new  Ingredient  of  improved  relations  with 


the  West  was  added  to  the  24th  Soviet  Party 
Congress  m  March  1970_  In  the  subsequent 
negotiations  the  Eastern  European  Commu- 
nist leaders  profited  from  settlements  which 
confirmed  the  legality  of  their  regimes  and 
the  national  boundaries  of  their  stotes.  The 
issue  of  Soviet  control  remains,  however, 
with  lu  grip  strengthened  by  the  good  use 
the  Soviets  make  of  periods  of  relative  re- 
laxation to  consolidate  their  questionably 
acquired  gulns. 

Considerable  concern  Is  now  being  ex- 
pressed— and  rightly— over  the  fate  of  op- 
pressed minorities  In  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  hard  to  argue  that  our  moral  commit- 
ment to  the  captive  peoples  la  any  less 
great.  The  conference  on  European  Security 
and  Cooperation,  which  Is  reaching  a  crucial 
point  m  Geneva,  offers  us  a  chance  to  do 
something  for  them.  Over  and  against  the 
Soviet  desire  to  consecrate  East-West  detente 
in  a  general  summit  meeting,  we  are  still 
holding  out  for  a  freer  movement  of  persons 
and  Ideas,  of  a  kind  which  would  help  the 
isolation  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  indeed,  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  will  be  other  occasions  to  show  the 
Soviets  In  negotiation  that  a  mitigation  of 
thrlr  despotism  can  yield  a  range  of  sub- 
sidiary benefits  and  we  should  not  shrink 
from  utilizing  them.  To  Imply,  as  has  been 
done  by  some  of  our  own  government  spokes- 
men, that  American  concern  for  human 
rights  might  Impede  the  business  of  pre- 
venting nuclear  we^r.  makes  no  sense. 


CONSCIENCE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  ordinar- 
ily remarks  at  our  breakfast  group  meet- 
ings are  entirely  off  the  record.  Recently 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen', 
was  the  leader  and  gave  splendid  re- 
marks on  conscience,  a  subject  about 
which  he  is  highly  and  unusually  well 
qualified  to  speak. 

His  thoughts  and  observations  are  so 
worthy  that  I  think  they  should  share 
with  fellow  Senators  and  Members  of 
the  entire  Congress,  and  with  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  I  commend  Senator  Allen 
highly  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

COKSCITNCE 

smce  1811  there  has  been  a  Fund  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  Into  which  are  paid 
contributions  by  citizens  seeking  to  make 
amends  for  fraudulent  acts  committed  by 
them  against  the  Government  In  the  past — 
a  mechanic  stole  a  screwdriver,  a  waiter 
failed  to  report  income  from  tips,  a  clvU 
servant  took  leave  without  being  charged 
for  the  work  days  missed.  Contributions 
through  1973  have  amounted  to  13,191.200. 
with  the  largest  year  being  ^70,285  in  ISSO. 

And  then  a  person  receives  payment  of  a 
long-forgotten  debt  with  Interest  from  a 
frletid  of  long  ago^ — or  payment  for  a  wrong 
perpetrated   against   blm   decades  ago. 

A  person  surrenders  to  the  authorities  and 
confesses  to  a  crime  committed  years  before 
that  has  been  forgotten  for  decades. 

Moss  confessions  of  participants  In  recent 
well  publicized  criminal  activities — aided  and 
abetted  somewhat  by  detection  of  their  par- 
ticipation and  their  desire  for  self-preserva- 
tion. 

All  of  those  people  seeking  to  make 
amends,  seeking  to  find  peace  of  mind,  seek- 
ing to  atone,  have  been  Influenced  to  do  so. 
m  port  at  least  by  the.  pangs  of  their 
consciences. 

Whot  is  this  great  force — our  cotiscience — 
that  we  cannot  see  or  touch  but  to  which 
we  can  listen  and  whose  infiuence  we  feel? 
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la  conscience  a  buiU-ln  feature  or  quality 
of  every  person  at  birth,  and  a  mark  of  the 
difference  between  man  and  beast? 

Are  oiir  consciences  nurtured  and  made 
more  sensitive  as  a  result  of  lessons  learned 
at  our  Mother's  knee,  and  through  a  sense 
of  values  impressed  on  us  by  our  parents  and 
developed  through  our  spiritual  and  academic 
eduactlons? 

Are  our  consciences  further  polUhed  and 
reflned  as  a  result  of  our  dealings  and  ex- 
perienMs  with  our  fellow  man? 

Is  conscience  then  part  of  the  divine  spirit 
or  Image  of  our  Maker  In  whose  Image  we 
were  created? 

Over  3000  years  ago  the  Greek  historian 
Polyblus  wTote:  "There  is  no  witness  so  ter- 
rible, no  accuser  so  potent,  as  the  conscience 
that  dwells  in  every  man's  breast." 

ShEOceHpeare,  In  Richard  Jit.  wrote  con- 
cerning conscience,  "A  man  cannot  steal, 
but  It  accuseth  him;  he  cannot  swear,  but  It 
checks  him:  he  cannot  lie  with  his  neighbor's 
wife,  but  it  detects  him:  Tls  a  blushing, 
shamefast  spirit  that  mutinies  In  a  man's 
soul." 

John  Goodwm.  writing  in  Might  and  Right 
Well  Met  In  1648.  said:  "Preedom  of  con- 
science Is  a  natural  right,  both  antecedent 
and  superlOT  to  all  human  laws  and  institu- 
tions whatever:  a  right  which  Uws  never  take 
away." 

Thomas  Jef7erson  wrote:  "The  moral  sense, 
or  conscience,  is  as  much  a  part  of  roan  as  his 
leg  or  arm.  It  is  given  to  all  human  beings  In 
a  stronger  or  weaker  degree  as  force  of  mem- 
bers 16  given  them  In  greater  or  less  degree." 
Abraham  Lincoln,  to  whom  we  turn  so 
often  for  Inspiration  and  words  of  wisdom. 
In  replying  in  1864  to  a  committee  propos- 
ing a  plan  of  peu»,  said:  "I  desire  so  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  this  administration  that 
If.  at  the  end.  when  I  come  to  lay  down  the 
reins  of  power.  I  have  lost  every  other  friend 
on  earth.  I  shall  at  least  have  one  friend 
left,  and  that  friend  shall  be  down  inside 
me." 

Congressman  Rallsback.  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  as  reported  m 
the  press,  expressed  the  same  thought  with 
references  to  his  upcoming  vote  on  Impeach- 
ment: "I  want  to  cast  the  voce  that  will 
make  me  feel  good  Inside." 

George  Washington,  in  his  early  manhood. 
wrote.  "Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  heart 
that  little  spark  of  celestial  nre  called  con- 
science", and  I  was  Impressed  with  the  elo- 
quence to  his  words. 

In  Hamlet.  Poloniua  advises  his  son.  Laer- 
tes— To  thine  own  self  be  true — and  Edgar 
A.  Guest,  the  homespun  poet,  points  out 
that,  while  we  might  escape  the  Judgments 
of  others,  we  must  be  true  to  and  must  meet 
the  standards  of  the  person  we  see  in  tha 
bathroom  mirror. 

Alexander  Bain.  In  the  Emotions  and  the 
WiU,  wrote :  "Conscience  Is  an  InutatloD 
within  ourselves  of  the  government  without 
us." 

But  II  our  consciences  bring  out  the  best 
In  us.  might  it  not  be  possible  for  govern- 
ment to  be  conducted  by  a  rule  of  conscience 
rather  than  by  a  government  of  laws,  and  I 
suggest  this  approach,  only  to  strike  It  down. 
Interesting  as  this  thought  may  be.  It  Is 
hardly  practical  for  there  would  still  have  to 
be  laws  for  those  who  violate  the  rules  of 
conscience.  Then,  too.  a  rule  of  conscience 
for  one  might  be  much  more  liberal  than  for 
another.  A  rule  or  law  must  be  devised  that 
will  provide  uniformity  for  all.  rather  than  to 
depend  upon  varying  requirements  exacted 
by  millions  of  consciences.  For  some,  their 
consciences  are  dormant  or  are  In  hiberna- 
tion. Then,  too,  many  consciences  are  more 
persuasive  after  the  fact  of  Improper  action 
then  before-  Also,  there  are  the  smug  or 
self-satlsfled    or    self- righteous    consciences 
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to  contend  with — Lord  Byron,  In  Don  Juan, 
wrote;  "A  quiet  conscience  makes  one  so 
serene!  Christians  have  burnt  each  other. 
ii-jl»=  persuaded  that  all  the  Apostles  would 
have  done  as  they  did." 

But  what  of  acts  of  conscience,  whether 
acts  of  commission  or  omission?  The  Book  of 
Daniel  records  two  classic  cases  of  acts  of 
conscience.  The  flist  was  where  Shadrach. 
Meschach  and  Atiednego  refused  to  bow  down 
to  the  golden  Image  as  required  by  King 
Nebuchadnezzar,  even  though  the  penalty 
for  refusal  was  for  them  to  be  thrown  into 
the  flery  furnace.  The  furnace  was  so  hot  that 
the  men  who  threw  Shadrach.  Meshach  and 
Abednego  into  the  furnace  were  killed  by  the 
heat.  The  other  was  the  case  of  Daniel,  who 
refused,  as  required  by  decree  of  King  Darius, 
to  make  no  petition  or  prayer  to  God  but  only 
to  King  Darius  for  a  period  of  30  days.  Daniel 
wjs  the  King's  Chief  Minister  and  the  King 
had  been  tricked  into  Issuing  the  law  by 
Daniel's  enemies. 

The  King  loved  Daniel  and  wanted  to 
rescind  the  law  but  there  was  a  peculiar 
aspect  of  a  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
Once  enacted,  it  could  not  be  changed,  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  expression  "as  unchange- 
able as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians" 
These  characters  from  Ion?  ago  refused  to 
obey  the  law  as  acts  of  conscience.  While  they 
felt  that  God  would  save  them,  yet  they  were 
willing  to  go  to  their  deaths  rather  than  to 
conr'avene  Ood's  laws.  They  were  wuUng  to 
pay  the  price  for  their  acts  of  conscience. 

The  name  of  Thomas  More,  In  England  In 
the  days  of  Henry  vni.  comes  to  mind  as  a 
man  wUUng  to  face  death  rather  than  to 
compromise  with  the  truth  as  he  saw  the 
truth.  He,  too,  was  willing  to  pay  the  penalty 
for  his  act  of  conscience. 

IXozens  of  other  cases  could  be  cited. 
Many  In  more  recent  times  have  performed 
acts  of  conscience  but  Instead  of  paying  the 
penalty  provided  for  such  acts,  have  sought 
to  be  relieved  of  such  penalties  To  my  mind, 
this  detracu  from  the  bona  Hdes  of  the  acta 
of  conscience. 

I  am  Indebted  to  Dr.  David  H.  C.  Read,  of 
National  Radio  Pulpit,  for  pointing  out  the 
applicability  of  one  of  the  Proverbs  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  conscience  and  for  hu  develop- 
ment of  the  thoughts  underlying  the 
proverb. 

In  the  King  James  Version  we  read  In 
Proverbs  20:27,  "The  spirit  of  man  Is  the 
candle  of  the  Lord,  searching  all  the  Inward 
parts  of  the  belly."  The  Bible,  as  luual. 
touches  the  spot— for  Isn't  It  right  there 
that  most  of  us  feel  our  consciences  at  work? 
MolTatfs  Version  renders  the  Proverb  this 
way:  "Man's  conscience  Is  the  lamp  of  the 
Eternal,  flashing  Into  his  Inmost  soul."  and 
yet  another  version  gives  It  thus :  "The  Lord 
gave  us  mind  and  conscience:  we  cannot  hide 
from  ourselves." 

We  cannot  hide  from  ourselves,  we  cannot 
km  our  consciences.  We  can.  and  often  do, 
try  our  best.  We  may  keep  our  conscience 
quiescent  over  the  years  by  refusing  to  listen 
but  yet  we  conanue  to  have  this  sense  of 
right  and  wrong.  It  may  be  dIsBgured.  dulled 
or  twisted,  but  It  cannot  be  completely 
eradicated. 

We  sometimes  use  the  word  "unconscion- 
able" to  describe  a  person,  policy,  or  measure 
we  dislike,  but  no  one  can  be  completely 
unconscionable,  for  It  means  without  any 
conscience  at  all.  No  one — not  even  the  most 
depraved— can  ever,  m  the  end,  hide  from 
himself.  Somewhere  the  spirit  of  man  shines 
a  light  Into  the  darkest  recesa  and  that  spirit 
Is  the  candle  of  the  Lord.  But  the  candle  of 
the  Lord  that  shines  Into  the  Inward  parts 
Is  not  simply  a  searchlight  to  reveal  the 
things  we  are  ashamed  of;  it  Is  a  healing 
and  reconciling  light  that  shows  us  the  wav 
home. 


So  let  us  not  be  afraid  to  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  our  consciences.  They  will  abow  u« 
the  way. 


MORATORIUM  ON  IMPEACHMENT 
COMMENT 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  action  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee this  past  -eek.  the  impeachment 
process  has  begun  in  earnest. 

Impeachment  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
matters  to  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. Only  once  before  In  American  tiis- 
tory  has  this  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion been  invoked.  The  issue  of  deciding 
whether  the  President  has  committed 
such  acts  that  he  should  tie  removed 
from  ofBce  shalces  the  very  foundations 
of  our  Government. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  may 
ultimately  sit  as  a  Juror  in  an  impeach- 
ment proceeding  against  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  Nations  highest  otHce.  I 
approach  this  matter  with  grave  con- 
cern. 

The  President,  as  much  as  any  other 
citizen  of  this  free  country,  deserves  a 
fair  hearing  throughout  the  impeach- 
ment process.  The  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  carry  out  its  constitu- 
tional duty  fairly  and  impartlallv.  The 
American  people  are  entitled  to  no  less 
from  their  elected  representatives. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  farmer,  not  a 
lawyer.  I  do  not  intend  to  become  In- 
volved In  legalistic  maneuvering.  I  will 
study  the  evidence,  try  to  ascertain  what 
the  tacts  are.  evaluate  them  In  the  light 
of  what  constitutes  an  Imptnchable  of- 
fense, and  then  malce  my  personal  deci- 
sion. If  the  Senate  is  indeed  called  upon 
to  sit  in  judgment  of  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
One  thing  of  which  I  am  certain:  I 
will  not  prejudge  the  case. 

My  past  personal  and  professional  as- 
sociations with  the  Incumbent  President 
are  not  at  issue  here  and  will  have  no 
bearing  on  any  decision  I  may  have  to 
mal£e.  The  same  applies  to  my  past  sup- 
port and  opposition  toward  adminis- 
tration proposals  and  policies. 

According  to  established  Senate  pro- 
cedure, precedents  and  practices,  in  the 
event  of  an  Impeachment  trial,  each  Sen- 
ator must  tat'  the  following  oath; 

I  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm,  as  the  case 
may  be)   that  In  all  things  appertaining  to 

the    trial    of    the    Impeachment    of    

,  now  pending,  I  will  do  Impartial  jua- 

tlce  according  to  the  Constitution  and  laws: 
So  help  me  God. 


Mr.  President,  in  order  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  "do  impartial  justice"  if  later  re- 
quired to  do  so,  I  am  today  Imposing  up- 
on myself  a  moratorium  on  public  spec- 
ulative comment  on  impeachment  and 
related  matters  until  such  a  time  as  this 
matter  Is  resolved. 

Under  our  laws,  the  basis  for  removal 
of  a  President  Is  not  to  be  found  in  news 
commentary  or  popularity  ratings,  but 
rather  in  the  Constitution.  I  strongly  feel 
that  no  President  should  be  driven  out 
of  oflBce  by  partisan  opponents  or  by  the 
shifting  current  of  public  opinion. 
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If  President  Nixon  Is  to  have  his  "day 
in  court,"  and  no  fair-minded  citizen 
would  deny  him  that  right,  It  is  time 
to  put  aside  conjectvire.  The  Congress 
should  perform  its  constitutionally  pre- 
scribed role  0-'  finding  the  facts,  con- 
ducting its  business  In  fvill  view  of  the 
public,  and  then  render  Its  decision. 

Mr.  President,  my  self-imposed  mora- 
torium on  speculative  comment  will  be 
difficult  to  achieve  fully  because  of  the 
wide  scope  of  the  so-called  Watergate 
scandal.  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  keep  that 
commitment  because  of  my  firm  desire  to 
remain  an  Impartial  prospective  juror.  1 
strongly  urge  ray  colleagues  to  consider 
pursuing  the  same  course. 


THE  URGENCY  OF  LAND  USE 
PLANNING 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  April-June  Issue  of  Historic  Preser- 
vation published  by  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation  carries  an  ex- 
tension of  remarks  by  Congressman 
John  F.  Seiberlinc,  Democrat  of  Ohio. 
These  remarks  were  made  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  State  Historic  Preservation 
Officers.  January  31,  1974.  sponsored  by 
the  National  Park  Service. 

Congressman  Seieerldig  serves  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  has  long  been  one  of  Ohio's 
leading  conservationists.  He  has  served 
as  president  of  the  Tri-County  Regional 
Plarmlng  Commission.  Akron.  Ohio;  vice 
president  of  the  Stan  Hywet  Hall 
Foundation:  trustee  of  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley  Association;  and  executive  com- 
mittee member  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio 
section  of  the  Sierra  Club.  He  Introduced 
a  bin  to  establish  the  Cuj'ahoga  Valley 
National  Historical  Park  and  Recreation 
Area  and  is  a  leading  proponent  of  land 
use  legislation  and  a  pending  bill  to  con- 
trol the  surface  mining  of  coal. 

I  am  inserting  Congressman  Seibeb- 
LiNG's  remarks  In  the  Recoro  so  my  col- 
leagues may  be  aware  of  the  urgency  of 
land  use  plarmlng  and  may  share  In  Con- 
gressman SEtBERLING'S  thoUghtS. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  tJRGBNCT  OF  Land  Use  Planning 

(By  Representative  John   F.  SEiBEBLtNC) 

Thomas  JeSerson  wrote  that  the  earth  be- 
longs to  the  living  generation.  He  was  try- 
ing to  break  what  was  called  the  "dead 
hand  of  the  past"  under  which,  by  law, 
owners  could  entail  their  property  so  that 
subsequent  owners  were  put  Into  strait- 
jackets:  They  could  not  sell  the  property, 
they  could  not  develop  It,  they  could  not 
do  anything  to  It. 

In  arguing  against  legal  restraints  that 
bound  one  generation  to  another,  Jefferson 
left  out  one  Important  concept.  The  earth 
is  also  held  in  trust  by  living  generations 
for  present  and  future  generations.  This 
Is  more  than  an  economic  or  legal  prin- 
ciple; It  Is  an  ethical  responsibility.  Deci- 
sions about  the  use  of  land  will  affect  not 
only  us,  but  our  children  and  our  chll- 
dren'a  chUdren  aa  weU. 

As  a  land -rich  nation,  we  have  for  too 
long  treated  our  land  as  If  It  were  In  im- 


llmlted  supply.  Today,  as  a  result,  we  are  are 
verging  on  a  land  use  crisis.  Our  farm- 
lands are  being  swallowed  up  by  sprawl- 
ing cities.  Our  historic  and  cultural  land- 
marks are  being  bulldozed  to  make  way 
for  skyscrapers  and  shopping  centers. 
Power  lines  and  highways  are  cutting  ugly 
swaths  across  our  rural  landscapes,  and 
open  space  around  our  major  metro- 
politan centers  is  being  consumed  by  hap- 
hazard and  uncontroUed  development. 

Land  use  planning  Is  a  pivotal  Issue. 
How  we  use  or  misuse  the  land  affects  our 
environment,  our  economy,  our  cultural 
physical  and  social  well-being.  It  affects 
our  transportation  systems  and  our  use 
and  methods  of  obtaining  energy.  It  affects 
our  sense  of  the  present  and  our  Identifi- 
cation with  the  past.  It  affecta  the  historic 
character  of  the  land  Itself,  which  has 
colored  and  shaped  our  past,  and  will 
likewise  color  and  shape  our  future.  The 
values  of  the  past  were  In  part  derived  from 
our  sense  of  the  land  and  Its  peculiar 
qualities,  the  qualities  of  beauty,  harsh- 
ness, challenge. 

Now  our  western  lands  are  being 
threatened  by  the  onslaught  of  Industriali- 
zation. Up  to  now.  much  of  the  West  haf 
remained  a  symbol  of  the  frontier,  wit! 
clear  skies  and  magnificent  open  spacee. 
Much  land  in  the  West  stlU  Is  sparsely 
populated;  it  Is  largely  government  owned 
and  mainly  used  for  agriculture  and  graE- 
Ing.  But  a  dark  cloud  hangs  over  the  big 
sky  country,  literally  as  well  as  figurative- 
ly. Strip  mining  threatens  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  near-virgin  land. 
Because  of  the  dry  climate.  It  Is  question- 
able whether  the  areas  can  be  revegetated. 
Large  energy-producing  complexes  are  be- 
ing developed  there.  Industry  has  plans  for 
some  40  or  50  coal  gasification  plants  In 
the  Northwest  states.  And  precious  waters 
are  about  to  be  diverted  from  agricultural 
uses  to  provide  for  the  InsaUable  thirst  of 
Industrialization. 

The  glitter  of  Industrialization  promises 
economic  rewards  for  a  few.  but  it  often 
proves  to  be  only  fool's  gold  for  the  many 
who  must  Inhabit  and  contend  with  a 
degraded  environment.  Without  Intelligent 
planning.  Industrialization  may  weU  de- 
stroy our  western  heritage.  It  may  Uterally 
wipe  out  whole  landscapes,  and  whole 
life-styles  as  well.  Our  country  may  be- 
come one  huge  Industrial  megalopolis  from 
sea  to  shining  sea. 

Ownership  In  this  country  has  custom- 
arily Implied  the  right  of  private  owners  to 
do  anything  they  want  with  their  land.  This 
Is  not  true  in  many  other  countries,  par- 
ticularly In  Europe,  where  owners  must  con- 
sider the  public  Interest  In  determlmng  the 
use  of  their  land.  The  scope  of  public  Inter- 
est and  the  mechanism  for  expressing  and 
enforcing  it  are  broad  Indeed.  Any  American 
who  travels  In  England  must  be  Impressed 
with  the  way  the  small  country  vUlages 
have  been  preserved,  free  of  the  squalid 
blight  that  affects  almost  every  community, 
large  and  small.  In  our  own  country.  Yet 
the  population  density  of  England  Is  almost 
20  times  that  of  the  United  States.  Both 
countries  share  a  common  legal  heritage. 
The  difference  lies  In  the  legislation  that 
has  been  enacted  to  cope  with  the  land  use 
situation. 

There  Is  a  common  law  doctrine  described 
In  the  Latin  maxim  sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum 
non  laeiaa — "so  use  your  properly  that  you 
do  not  Injure  the  rights  of  others."  I  have 
seen  land  In  southern  Ohio  that  has  been 
destroyed  by  strip  mining  without  any 
reclamation  worthy  of  the  name,  and  It  has 
been  don©  to  the  name  of  private  owner- 
ship. Tet  what  rlghta  does  the  farmer  who 
refused  to  sell  out  have?  When  the  land  all 
around  him  u  stripped  and  the  water  table 


Is  lowered  and  dust  and  mesa  are  all  around. 
the  very  value  of  this  land  L^  cut  to  a  frac- 
tion of  what  it  was  by  others  exercising 
their  right  to  do  something  on  their  land. 
Our  concepts  of  private  ownership,  and  the 
rights  that  go  with  it.  are  going  to  have  to 
change.  There  must  be  a  new  sense  of  the 
need  to  harmonize  our  uses  of  the  land. 
balancing  long-term  values  aa  weU  as  short- 
term  needs. 

In  contrast  to  its  status  in  Europe,  his- 
toric preservation  In  the  United  States  la 
In  Its  Infancy.  We  are  only  now  beginning 
to  think  of  preservation  in  terms  of  the 
total  environment  and  not  merely  In  rela- 
Uon  to  specific  people  and  events.  But  In 
Europe  whole  towns  have  been  declared  his- 
toric districts,  with  strict  controls  on  any 
alteration,  conversion  or  demolition  of  struc- 
tures built  before  a  certain  specified  date. 
Regardles  of  their  local  or  national  signifi- 
cance, these  historic  places  reflect  definitive 
cultures  In  their  time  and  In  their  place 

I  was  In  Nuremberg.  Germany.  In  194S 
and  It  was  a  depresalng  sight.  It  was  a  great 
merchant  city  of  the  Middle  Ages  In  ruin 
Today  It  IS  hard  to  believe  that  the  beauti- 
ful Inner-waUed  city  was  almost  totsUy  de- 
stroyed. The  Germans  carefully  collected  all 
the  stones  from  the  original  bulldmgs  and 
reconstructed  the  buildings  as  accurately 
as  possible.  They  had  a  sense  of  the  Impor- 
tance to  their  culture  of  re-creating  Nurem- 
berg as  It  was. 

By  contrast.  Americans  lack  a  strong 
sense  of  place.  Just  as  they  lack  a  strong 
sense  of  the  conttoulty  of  blstorv.  Our  his- 
tory la  too  new.  Fifty  percent  of  us  move 
every  Ave  years.  Mobility  has  Its  economic 
advantages,  but  our  roots  and  our  Identifica- 
tion with  our  ancestral  heritage  are  lost  We 
arc  becoming  a  homogeneous  society  As  we 
travel  this  land,  only  the  geoimtohT  changes- 
the  man-made  forms  remain  the  same  The 
Golden  Arches  are  the  same  In  Cheyenne 
JVyo.,  as  In  Atlanta,  Ga  Downtown  Okla- 
homa city.  Okia  ,  looks  much  like  downtown 
Akron,  Ohio. 

But  this  need  not  be  so  Beyond  the  main 
streets,  the  vestiges  of  our  varied  heritage 
remain— the  white  clapboard  houses  of  New- 
England,  the  farmhouses  of  Indiana  the 
adobe  haciendas  of  New  Mexico  Each  Is  a 
statement  of  Its  own  time  and  place 

When  Abraham  Uncoln  made  his  first 
Inaugural  address,  in  1881,  the  was  making  a 
last  plea  to  the  southern  states  .■^gainst  se- 
cession. He  saved  the  most  powerful,  emo- 
tlonal  argument  for  last:  "The  mystic  chords 
of  memory,  stretching  from  even'  battlefield 
and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and 
hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land.  wUl  vet 
swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when  again 
touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  bv  the  bettor 
angels  of  our  nature. "  He  appealed  to  a  sense 
of  place.  He  appealed  to  remembrance  of  the 
battlefield  and  to  the  patrlou'  graves  He 
understood  that  the  land  Itself  and  the 
places  where  our  people  sacrificed  and  fought 
and  died  have  a  tremendous  Impact  on  our 
thinking. 

If  we  are  to  save  the  uniqueness  of  our 
past  and  make  It  workable  for  the  futuiv, 
historic  preservation  and  land  use  planning' 
must  go  hand  In  hand.  This  will  not  be  an 
easy  Job.  Land  use  planning  In  the  United 
States  Is  still  embryonic;  zoning  remains  the 
only  major  practiced  form  of  land  use  con- 
trol. But  zomng  only  deals  with  type  and 
density  of  development.  It  does  not  deal  with 
the  larger  Issues  of  people  as  Individuals,  of 
neighborhoods  and  cultures. 

Historic  preservation  In  America  Is  also 
relauvely  new;  It  began  as  a  fragmented  ef- 
fort by  people  who  were  personaUy  attached 
to  particular  historic  places.  They  did  not 
view  their  history  from  the  outside — they 
were  part  of  It.  Concerted  effort  at  preserva- 
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tlon  on  the  statt  and  federal  levels  has  only 
token  place  within  this  generation. 

Major  legislation  has  been  Introduced  In 
Congress  to  create  an  Integrated  approach 
to  land  use  planning  The  Senate  passed  a 
land  use  planning  bill  m  June  1973.  The 
House  Interior  Committee  completed  work  In 
mid-January  on  a  similar  bin.  onlv  to  have 
It  unexpectedly  postponed  by  the  House 
Rules  Committee. 

This  is  landmark  legislation,  but  its  effec- 
tiveness will  depend  largely  on  how  well  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  officials  and  private 
Individuals  work  together. 

Contrary  to  the  views  of  Its  opponents,  the 
Land  Cse  Planning  and  Assistance  Act  would 
not  create  federal  zoning.  It  would  not 
threaten  private  property.  It  would  not  re- 
move land  use  decisions  from  local  govern- 
ment What  It  would  do  Is  provide  grant.T  to 
States  to  help  them  prepare  and  implement 
a  comprehensive  land  use  planning  process. 
The  process  would  be  developed  bv  and  tail- 
ored to  the  needs  ol  each  state  The  bill  seta 
some  guidelines  for  preparing  these  plans 
and.  once  prepared,  for  administering  them 
Participation  is  voluntary.  There  are  no 
sanctions  in  the  bill  In  order  to  obtain  the 
federal  granu.  the  states  must  only  meet  the 
basic  requirements  of  the  bui. 

The  key  to  the  bm  is  the  requirement  that 
a  participating  state  must  develop  a  com- 
prehensive land  use  planning  process  that 
takes  into  account  all  Unds  and  all  other 
natural  resources  within  the  state  and  the 
cost  and  benefit  of  their  use  and  conserva- 
tion. The  process  must  include  the  develop- 
ment 01  an  adequate  data  base,  technical 
assistance  and  training  programs  for  the 
public  and  for  state  and  local  agencv  per- 
sonnel It  mtist  coordinate  land  use  plan- 
ning activities  of  local,  state,  interstate  and 
federal  agencies  Natural  and  physical  re- 
sources and  recreational  needs  must  be  con- 
sidered as  well  as  the  suitability  of  land  for 
various  development  purposes. 

The  bill  establishes  a  two-way  street-  It 
requires  states  to  consider  the  Impact  of 
their  actions  on  areas  near  such  federally 
owned  public  lands  as  national  parks,  for- 
ests, wilderness  areas  and  wildlife  refuges 
It  also  requires  federal  projects  and  activi- 
ties affecting  the  use  of  nonfederal  lands 
to  be  consistent  with  the  state  comprehen- 
slve  land  use  planning  process  The  bUl  re- 
quires each  federal  public  land  management 
agency  to  prepare  and  maintain  an  Inventory 
of  all  public  lands  and  resources  under  its 
Jurisdiction.  It  provides  the  framework  for 
the  federal  government  to  develop  land  use 
policies  and  plans  for  these  lands  These 
could  also  serve  as  standards  for  the  states 
to  consider  In  developing  theU-  own  plans 
Just  as  the  federal  agencies  can  learn  much 
from  t^e  work  done  by  the  sutes. 

Under  the  bui.  the  states  would  also  be 
required  to  designate  areas  of  critical  en- 
vironmental concern  and  regulate  their  use 
"Areas  of  critical  environmental  concern" 
Include  both  natural  and  historic  areas 

When  my  family  gave  the  Tudor-stvle 
Stan  Hywet  Hull  IIBII-IS)  to  the  commu- 
nity of  Akron.  Ohio,  some  people  said.  "WeU 
of  course,  the  house  is  the  big  thing  and  the 
grounds  aren't  that  important:  concentrate 
on  preserving  thlr.  hou.se."  But  the  grounds- 
some  70  acres  of  lawns  and  gardens— were 
deslarned  bv  Warren  H.  Mannli.g.  a  land- 
scape architect  who  had  been  associated 
with  the  firm  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  The 
house  without  the  grounds  would  be  dlmln- 
Lshed  and  much  less  significant.  That  Is 
true  of  many  historic  sites  Both  the  natural 
and  manmade  envuonment  are  irreplaceable 
and  both  yield  Information  about  the  past' 
giving  us  understanding  of  and  appreciation 
for  our  phjslcal  and  cultural  evolution 

Lli!kl..g  man-made  ana  natural  resources 
may  seem  the  obvious  action  to  some    but 


unfortunately  most  people  In  this  country 
do  not  make  the  connection.  The  Industrial 
opportunist  sees  land  as  a  commodity  to  ex- 
ploit, and  man-made  objects  as  potential 
profit-makers. 

I  remember  riding  to  Cleveland  with  a 
county  engineer  and  passing  a  particularly 
beautiful  tract  of  woodland  bordering  the 
highway.  I  said.  "Tou  know.  Its  Interesting 
that  all  this  area  is  becoming  filled  up  with 
suburban  sprawl  yet  that  particular  area 
has  remained  open."  I  was  about  to  say  that 
we  ought  to  figure  out  some  way  to  keep  It 
that  way  when  the  engineer  said.  "Teah 
we've  been  trying  for  years  to  figure  out 
what  we  could  put  in  that  space  "  His  Idea 
was  that  unless  you  flu  up  every  Inch  of 
space,  you  have  not  really  used  it.  'Well, 
some  things  are  better  left  undeveloped. 

Most  people  do  not  understand  how  the 
natural  elements  Interact  with  the  man- 
made  to  produce  a  total  environment.  A  1974 
Sierra  Club  calendai  has  a  picture  of  a  New 
England  scene.  The  caption  under  It  con- 
taUis  a  quotation  from  Thoreau:  "A  village 
Is  preserved  not  more  by  the  people  In  It. 
than  by  the  swamps  and  woods  that  surround 
It." 

The  practice  of  strip  mining  Is  a  perfect 
example  of  how  we  destroy  our  historical 
heritage  when  we  destroy  the  land.  South- 
eastern and  east-central  Ohio  are  beautiful 
parts  of  the  state.  They  bring  to  mind  the 
Downs  of  southern  England:  there  is  a  spe- 
cial mystical  quality  about  the  rollmg  land- 
scape. It  Is  a  pristine  landscape,  except  that 
It  IS  rapidly  being  destroyed  by  huge  earth- 
movers  tearing  It  apart.  Whole  towns  have 
disappeared:  whole  highways  have  been  re- 
moved. Woods  and  fields  have  been  turned 
under  and  replaced  by  heaps  of  rubble.  This 
Is  not  Just  destroying  productive  land:  it  is 
destroying  our  past,  destroying  our  youth. 
Not  all  of  man's  historic  places  are  beau- 
tiful, and  not  all  of  nature  Is  pristine.  But 
something  In  all  of  it  Is  worth  saving  If  we 
can  put  it  in  proper  perspective.  And  the 
signs  of  change  are  here.  The  proposed  Cuya- 
hoga Valley  National  Historic  Park  and  Rec- 
reation Area  between  Akron  and  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  would  not  only  preserve  a  vast,  beau- 
tiful open  space  but  also  provide  attractive 
alternatives  for  outdoor  recreation.  It  could 
give  city  people  a  sense  of  what  it  means  to 
be  out  in  open  country.  The  Cuyahoga  Val- 
ley u  not  pristine  like  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  But  each  has  unique  qualities  to  pre- 
serve. And  m  preservmg  such  places  as  the 
Cuyahoga  Valley  we  can  Insure  that  the  wil- 
demes<  of  Yellowstone  will  be  preserved  for 
future  generations. 

A  similar  analogy  holds  true  for  historic 
preservation.  Not  every  historic  building 
needs  to  be  a  museiun.  Ohiradelll  Square 
in  San  Francisco.  Calf,  and  Canal  Square 
in  Washington.  DC.  are  examples  of  old 
structures  given  new  life  while  a  sense  of 
their  original  integrity  Is  maintained  His- 
toric resources  Interact  with  the  conlempo- 
rarj-  environment,  giving  a  region  Its  charac- 
ter and  sense  of  place.  Independence  Square 
m  Philadelphu.  Pa.,  was  carefully  restored 
to  lU  Igth  century  scale  and  appearance. 
However,  miny  beautiful  IBth-'centurv  struc- 
tures were  demolished  In  the  process  Historic 
preservation  should  not  mean  freezing  an 
area  to  one  period  of  the  past  We  have  ele- 
ments from  many  periods  of  the  past  that 
should  and  can  coexist  harmoniously,  to  help 
us  nndersund  how  we  fit  Into  the  patterns 
of  history. 

Ours  Is  a  nation  of  contrast:  Its  Identity 
lies  in  the  slums  and  ethnic  gheltoes  as  well 
as  In  magnificent  mansions  and  pubUc  build- 
ings. And  the  worthwhile  features  of  these 
contrasting  places,  if  not  identified  and  pre- 
served j:ciw  may  be  lost  forever  Some  day  no 
Americans  may  have  to  live  In  slums.  But 
they  wul  want  to  know  what  slums  looked 
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like,  and  it  Is  worth  praaervtng  one  to  sbow 
chem. 

Some  day  we  may  not  e\en  need  a  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.  HUtoiic  preser- 
vation will  be  a  personal  ethnic  of  each  per- 
son: It  will  be  part  of  our  culture.  How  we 
Ueat  the  land  today  and.  more  Importantly, 
tomorrow,  will  be  determined  by  our  system 
of  values. 

We  will  never  see  the  land  as  our  ancestors 
did.  But  we  can  undersund  what  made  It 
beautiful  and  why  they  lived  and  died  to 
preserve  It.  And  in  preserving  It  for  future 
generations  we  will  preserve  something  of 
ourselves. 

If  we  all  have  an  interest  In  this  land,  then 
we  all  have  a  suke  In  lu  preservation.  There 
Is  no  more  worthwhile  cause. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC 

SITUATION 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  spring, 
a  special  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  was  convened.  This  in 
itself  probably  would  not  raise  many  eye- 
brows had  it  not  been  for  the  uniqueness 
of  the  issues  to  which  the  international 
community  was  addressing  Itself. 

The  focus  of  this  session  was  an  effort 
to  come  to  grips  with  a  deteriorating  In- 
ternational economic  situation  which 
threatens  not  only  the  survival  of  the 
less  developed  nations  of  the  world,  but 
the  Industrialized  nations  as  well. 

Two  major  resolutions  resulted  from 
this  special  session.  The  first  resolution 
entailed  a  Declaration  on  the  Establish- 
ment of  a  New  International  Economic 
Order.  The  second  outlined  a  proposed 
Program  of  Action  on  the  Establishment 
of  a  New  International  Economic  Order. 

As  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  poor 
nations  continues  to  widen.  I  believe  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  need 
to  know  the  views  of  the  less  developed 
countries  with  regard  to  the  future  of  our 
world,  particularly  since  the  interna- 
tional economic  situation  represente  a 
threat  to  the  future  of  us  all,  rich  and 
poor  alike. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Text  or  Resolutions  Adopted 
aaoo    (s-vn.  credentials  or  BiraKSEifTATivts 

to      THE     SDtTH      SPECIAL     SESSION      OF     THE 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Date;  30  AprU  1974. 

Vote:  86-26-15  (roll  call). 

Meeting:  3238. 

Draft:   A 'L.726. 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  taken  note  of  the  report  of  the 
Credentials  Committee.' 

Approves  the  credentials  of  all  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Member  States  to  the  sixth 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
except  those  of  the  representatives  of  South 
Africa. 

HOLL-CALL  ON  EESOLUTION  3200<S-VI> 

In  favour:  Afghanistan,  Albania.  Algeria. 
Bahrain.  Bhutan,  Bulgaria,  Burma.  Burundi 
Byelorussia.  Central  African  Republic.  Chad! 
ChUe.  China,  Congo.  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia, 
Dahomey,  Democratic  Yemen,  Egypt.  Equa- 
torial Guinea.  Ethiopia.  Pljl,  Finland.  Gabon. 
Gambia.     German      Democratic      Republic, 
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Ghana,  Guinea.  Guyana.  Haiti.  Hungary. 
India,  Indonesia,  Iraq,  Ivory  Coast,  Jamaica, 
Jordan.  Kenya.  Khmer  Republic.  Kuwait, 
Laos,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Libya.  Madagascar. 
Malaysia.  Mall.  Malta.  Mauritania.  Iilauntlus. 
Mongolia.  Morocco.  Niger.  Nigeria,  Oman. 
Pakistan.  Panama.  Philippines.  Poland, 
Qatar.  Romania.  Rwanda.  Saudi  Arabia, 
Senegal,  Sierra  Leone.  Singapore.  Somalia, 
Sri  Lanka.  Sudan.  Syria.  Thailand.  Togo, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Tunisia,  Uganda, 
ITkralne,  USSR,  United  Arab  Emirates, 
United  Republic  of  Cameroon,  United  Re- 
public of  Tanzania,  Upper  Volta,  Venezuela, 
Yemen,  Yugoslavia,  Zaire,  Zambia. 

Against:  Australia.  Austria,  Belgium, 
Brazu,  Canada.  Costa  Rica,  Denmark.  Prance, 
Germany  (Federal  Republic  of) ,  Iceland, 
Ireland,  Israel.  Italy,  Lusembourg.  Malawi, 
Mexico.  Netherlands,  Nicaragtia,  Norway. 
Portugal,  South  Africa,  Spain.  Sweden. 
United  Kingdom.  United  States,  Uruguay. 

Abstaining:  Argentina,  Bahamas.  Bolivia, 
Botswana.  Colombia,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador.  El  Salvador.  Guatemala,  Honduras. 
Japan,  Nepal.  New  Zealand.  Paraguay.  Peru. 

Absent:  Barbados.  Cyprus,  Iran.  Lesotho. 
Maldives.  Swaziland.  Turkey. 

Greece  did  not  participate  In  the  vote. 

3201  (S-VII.  DECLARATION  ON  THE  ESTABLI3H- 
UENT  OF  A  NEW  INTESNATION&L  ECONOMIC 
ORDER 

Date:  1  May  1974. 

Adopted  without  vote. 

Meeting:  2229. 

Report:  A/9556  (Part  11). 

The  General  Assembly 

Adopts  the  following  Declaration; 

DBCLAaATION  ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NEW 

XNTEKNATIONAL    ECONOMIC    OSOEB 

We,  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations. 

Having  convened  a  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  study  for  the  first  time 
the  problems  of  raw  materials  and  develop- 
ment, devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
most  Important  economic  problems  facing 
the  world  community. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  spirit,  puiposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  promote  the  economic  advancement 
and  social  progress  of  all  peoples. 

Solemnly  proclaim  our  united  determina- 
tion to  work  urgently  for  the  Establishment 
of  a  New  International  Economic  Order  based 
on  equity,  sovereign  equality,  interdepend- 
ence, common  interest  and  co-operation 
among  all  States,  irrespective  of  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  systems,  which  shall  cor- 
rect inequalities  and  redress  existing  Injus- 
tices, make  It  possible  to  eliminate  the 
widening  gap  between  the  developed  and  the 
developing  countries  and  ensure  steadily  ac- 
celerating economic  and  social  development 
In  peace  and  Justice  for  present  and  future 
generations. 

1 .  The  greatest  and  most  significant 
achievement  during  the  last  decades  has  been 
the  Independence  from  colonial  and  alien 
domination  of  a  large  number  of  peoples  and 
nations  which  has  enabled  them  to  become 
members  of  the  community  of  free  peoples. 
Technological  progress  has  also  been  made 
In  all  spheres  of  economic  activities  In  the 
last  three  decades,  thus  providing  a  solid 
potential  for  Improving  the  well-being  of  all 
peoples.  However,  the  remaining  vestiges  of 
alien  and  colonial  domination,  foreign  occu- 
pation, racial  discrimination,  apartheid  and 
neo-colonialism  in  all  Its  forms  continue  to 
be  among  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  full 
emancipation  and  progress  of  the  developing 
countries  and  all  the  peoples  Involved-  The 
benefits  of  technological  progress  are  not 
shared  equitably  by  all  members  of  the  in- 
ternational community.  The  developing 
countries,  which  constitute  70  per  cent  of  the 
world  population,  account  for  only  30  per 
cent  of  the  world's  Income.  It  has  proved 
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impossible  to  achieve  an  even  and  balanced 
development  of  the  mieruatlonal  community 
under  the  existing  Lntematlonal  economic 
order.  The  gap  between  the  developed  and 
the  developing  countries  contmues  to  widen 
In  a  system  which  was  established  at  a  time 
when  most  of  the  developing  countries  did 
not  even  exist  as  independent  States  and 
which  perpetuates  inequality. 

2.  The  present  international  economic 
order  is  in  direct  conflict  with  current  devel- 
opments in  international  political  and  eco- 
nomic relations.  Since  1970,  the  world 
economy  has  experienced  a  series  of  grave 
crises  which  have  had  severe  repercussions, 
especially  on  the  developing  countries  be- 
cause of  their  generally  greater  vulnerabiUty 
to  external  economic  impulses.  The  develop- 
ing world  has  become  a  powerful  factor  that 
makes  its  Influence  felt  in  all  delds  o:  inter- 
national activity.  These  irreversible  changes 
m  the  relationship  of  forces  in  the  world 
necessitate  the  active,  full  and  equal  partici- 
pation of  the  developing  countries  In  the 
formulation  and  application  of  all  decisions 
that  concern  the  international  community. 

3.  All  these  changes  have  thrust  into 
prominence  the  reality  of  interdependence  of 
all  the  members  of  the  world  community- 
Current  events  have  brought  into  sharp  focus 
the  realization  that  the  Intercsu  of  the 
developed  countries  and  the  Interests  of  the 
developing  countries*  can  no  longer  be  iso- 
lated from  each  other;  that  there  is  clo^e  tu- 
terrelatloushlp  between  the  prosperity  of  the 
developed  countries  and  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  developing  countries,  and 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  international  com- 
munity as  a  whole  depends  upon  the  prosper- 
ity of  Its  constituent  parts.  International  co- 
operation for  development  is  the  shared  goal 
and  common  duty  of  all  countries.  Thus  the 
political,  economic  and  social  well-being  of 
present  and  future  generations  depends  more 
than  ever  on  co-operation  between  all  mem- 
bers of  the  international  community  on  the 
ba-sis  of  sovereign  equality  and  the  removal 
of  the  disequilibrium  that  exists  between 
them. 

4.  The  new  international  economic  order 
shoiUd  be  founded  on  full  respect  for  the 
foUowlng  principles: 

(a)  Sovereign  equality  of  States,  self- 
determination  of  all  peoples.  Inadmissibility 
of  the  acquuitlon  of  territories  tiy  force,  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  and  non-interference  In  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  States; 

lb)  Broadest  co-operation  of  all  the  mem- 
ber States  of  the  international  community, 
based  on  equity,  whereby  the  prevailing  dis- 
parities In  the  world  may  be  banished  and 
prosperity  secured  for  all; 

(cl  Full  and  effective  participation  on  the 
basis  of  equality  of  all  countries  in  the  solv- 
ing of  world  economic  problems  in  the  com- 
mon interest  of  all  countries,  bearing  in  mind 
the  necessity  to  ensure  the  accelerated  de- 
velopment of  all  the  developing  countries, 
while  devoting  particular  attention  to  the 
adoption  of  special  measures  In  favour  of  the 
least  developed,  land-locked  and  island  de- 
veloping countries  as  well  as  those  develop- 
ing countries  mo.-^t  seriously  affected  by 
economic  crises  and  natural  calamities,  with- 
out losing  sight  of  the  Interests  of  other 
developing  countries; 

(d>  Every  country  has  the  right  to  adopt 
the  economic  and  social  system  that  It  deems 
to  be  the  most  appropriate  for  its  own  de- 
velopment and  not  to  be  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination of  any  kind  as  a  result; 

(et  Full  permanent  sovereignty  of  every 
State  over  Its  natural  resources  and  all  eco- 
nomic activities.  In  order  to  safeguard  rheae 
resources,  each  State  Xa  entitled  to  **xerclse 
effective  control  over  them  and  their  ex- 
ploitation with  means  suitable  to  Its  own 
situation.  Including  the  right  to  nattonallsa- 
tlon  or  transfer  of  ownership  to  Its  nationals. 


this  right  being  an  expression  of  the  full 
permanent  sovereignty  of  the  State.  No  State 
may  be  subjected  to  economic,  political  or 
any  other  type  of  coercion  to  prevent  the  free 
and  full  exercise  of  this  inalienable  right; 

( f  I  AU  States,  territories  and  peoples  under 
foreign  occupation,  alien  and  colonial  domi- 
nation or  apartheid  have  the  right  to  resti- 
tution and  full  compensation  for  the  exploi- 
tation and  depletion  of.  and  damages  to.  the 
natural  and  a!l  other  resources  of  thoae 
States,  territories  and  peoples: 

ig)  Regulation  and  supervision  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  transnational  corporations  by  tak- 
ing measures  In  the  Interest  of  the  national 
economies  of  the  coimtrles  where  such  trans- 
national corporations  operate  on  the  basis  of 
the  full  sovereignty  of  those  countries; 

(h)  Right  of  the  developing  countries  and 
the  peoples  of  territories  under  colonial  and 
racial  domination  and  foreign  occupation  to 
achieve  their  liberation  and  to  regain  effec- 
tive control  over  their  natural  resources  and 
economic  activities: 

(II  E-xtendlng  of  assistance  to  developing 
countries,  peoples  and  territories  under  co- 
lonial and  alien  domination,  foreign  occupa- 
tion, racial  discrimination  or  apartheid  or 
which  are  subjected  to  econoofiic,  political  or 
any  other  tjHpe  of  measures  to  coerce  them  in 
order  to  obtain  from  them  the  subordination 
of  the  exercise  of  their  sovereign  rlghUs  and 
to  secure  from  them  advantages  of  any  kind, 
and  to  neo-colonialism  in  all  Its  forms  and 
which  have  established  or  are  endeavouring 
to  establish  etlective  control  over  their  nat- 
ural resource?  and  economic  activities  that 
have  been  or  are  still  under  foreign  cootroU 

I J )  Just  and  equitable  relationship  betu-een 
the  prices  oi"  raw  materials,  primary  products, 
manufactured  and  semi-manufactured  >.:oods 
exported  by  developing  countries  and  the 
prices  of  raw  materials,  primary  commodi- 
ties, manufactures,  capital  goods  and  equip- 
ment imported  by  them  with  the  aim  of 
bringing  about  sustained  improvement  lu 
their  unsatisfactory  terms  of  trade  and  the 
expansion  of  the  world  economy; 

ikl  Extension  of  active  assistance  to  de- 
veloping countries  by  the  whole  IntemaMonal 
community,  free  of  any  political  or  military 
condttion.s; 

1 1)  Ensuring  that  one  of  the  main  aims  of 
the  reformed  mternattonal  monetary  sys- 
tem shall  be  the  promotion  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  developing  countries  and  the 
adequate  flow  of  real  resources  to  them; 

( m )  Improving  the  competitiveness  of 
natural  materials  facing  competition  from 
s>-nthetlc  substitutes; 

inl  Preferential  and  non-reciprocal  treat- 
ment for  developing  countries  wherever  feas- 
ible, lu  all  fields  of  international  economic 
co-operation,  wherever  feasible: 

io>  Securing  favourable  ccudition^  for  the 
transfer  of  flnat;ci&l  reoources  to  developing 
countries; 

(pi  To  give  to  the  developing  countriw 
access  to  the  achievements  of  modem  science 
and  technology,  to  promote  the  trausfer  of 
Technology  and  the  creation  of  indigenous 
technology  for  the  benefit  of  the  developing 
countries  in  forms  and  in  accordance  with 
procedures  which  are  suited  to  their  econ- 
omies; 

(q)  Necessity  for  all  States  to  put  an  end 
to  the  waste  of  natural  resources,  including 
food  products: 

(r)  The  need  for  developing  countries  to 
concentrate  all  their  resources  for  the  cause 
of  development; 

( 5 )  Strengthen  Ing  —through  lndl\idual 
and  collective  actions — of  mutual  economic. 
trade,  financial  and  technical  co-operation 
among  the  developing  countries  mainly  on  a 
preferential  t>a5ls; 

(t|  Facilitating  the  role  which  producers 
asfoctatlons  may  play,  within  the  frame- 
work of  international  co-operation,  and  in 
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pursuance  of  their  alms.  Inter  alia,  assisting 
In  promotion  of  sustained  growth  of  world 
economy  and  accelerating  development  of 
developing  countries. 

5.  The  unanimous  adoption  of  the  Enter- 
nattonal  Development  Strategy  for  the  Sec- 
ond Development  Decode  was  an  Important 
step  In  the  promotion  of  International  eco- 
nomic co-operution  on  a  Juat  and  equitable 
basu.  The  accelerated  Implementation  of 
obligations  and  commitments  assumed  by 
the  International  community  within  the 
framework  of  the  Strategy,  partlcularlv  those 
concerning  imperative  development  needs  of 
developing  countries,  would  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  fu'filment  of  the  alms  and 
objectives  of  the  present  Declaration 

6  The  United  Nations  as  a  universal  or- 
ganisation should  be  capable  of  dealing  with 
problems  of  International  economic  co- 
operation In  a  comprehensive  manner  and 
ensuring  equally  the  Interests  of  all  coun- 
tries. It  must  have  an  even  greater  role  In 
the  establishment  of  a  new  international 
economic  order  The  Charter  of  Economic 
Rights  and  Duties  of  States,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  this  Etecloratlon  will  provide 
an  additional  source  of  Inspiration,  will  con- 
stitute a  significant  contribution  In  this 
respect  All  the  states  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  are  therefore  called  upon  to  exert 
maximum  efforts  with  a  view  to  securing  the 
implementation  of  this  Declaration,  which  Is 
one  of  the  principal  guarantees  for  the  crea- 
tion of  bet»<r  conditions  for  all  peoples  to 
reach  a  life  worthy  of  human  dignity. 

7.  This  De-rlaraUon  on  the  E.stabllshment  of 
a  New  Internationa  Economic  Order  shall 
be  one  of  the  most  Important  bases  of  eco- 
nomic relations  between  all  peoples  and  aU 
nations. 


Juhj  31,  19  ii 


3202  (S-VII.  P80CKAMME  OF  ACTION  ON  THK 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NEW  tNTEaVATIOHAL 
ECONOMIC    OKDEB 

Duu.  1  May  1974. 
Meeting :  3229. 
Adoption  without  vote. 
Report:  A  9558  (Part  III. 
The  General  Assembly. 

Adopts  the  following  Programme  of  Ac- 
tion; 

PHOGXAMME  OF  .ACTION  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  A  NEW  INTEaNATIONAI.  ECONOMIC  OKOElt 

In  View  of  the  continuing  severe  eco- 
nomic Unbalance  In  the  relations  between 
developed  and  developing  countries,  and 
In  the  context  of  the  constant  and  continu- 
ing aggravation  of  the  Imbalance  of  the 
economies  of  the  developing  counuies  and 
the  consequent  need  tor  the  mitigation  of 
their  current  economic  dlfflcultles.  urgent 
and  effective  measures  need  to  be  taken  by 
the  International  community  to  assist  the 
developing  countries,  while  devoting  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  least  developed,  land- 
locked and  Island  developing  countries  and 
those  developing  countries  mo«t  seriously 
alTected  by  economic  crises  and  natural  ca- 
lamities leading  to  serious  retardation  of  de- 
velopment processes. 

With  a  view  to  ensuring  the  application 
of  the  Declnratton  on  the  Establishment  of 
a  New  International  Economic  Order  It  will 
be  necessary  to  adopt  and  Implement  with- 
in a  specified  period  a  programine  of  ac- 
tion of  unprecedented  scope  and  to  bring 
about  maximum  econo.-nlc  co-operation  and 
understanding  among  all  states,  particularly 
between  developed  and  developing  countries 
based  on  the  principles  of  dignity  and  sover- 
eign equality, 

PaOCKA^iME  OF  ACTION 

/    FtiTutamental  pmbtemii  o/  rate  materials 
and     jjrtmitrii    comvioditiea    as     related     to 

trade  and  development 

:    Haw  materials 

All  eeorts  sbould  be  made? 

(»i  To  put  an  end  to  all  forms  of  foreign 


occupation.  racUl  discrimination,  apartheid, 
colonial,  neo-colonial  and  alien  domination 
and  exploitation  through  the  exercise  of  per- 
manent sovereignty  over  natural  resources. 

(b)  To  take  measures  for  the  recovery,  ex- 
ploitation, development,  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution of  natural  resources,  particularly 
of  developing  countries,  to  serve  their  na- 
tional Interests,  to  promote  collective  self- 
reliance  among  them,  and  to  strengthen 
mutually  beneficial  International  economic 
co-operation  with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
the  accelerated  development  of  developing 
countries. 

(c)  To  facilitate  the  functioning,  and  to 
further  the  alms,  of  producers  associa- 
tions. Including  their  Joint  marketing  ar- 
rangements, orderly  commodity  trading. 
Improvement  In  export  Income  of  produc- 
ing developing  countries  and  m  their  terms 
of  trade,  and  sustained  growth  of  world 
economy  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

idj  To  evolve  a  Just  and  equitable  rela- 
uonsblp  between  prices  of  raw  materials. 
primary  commodities,  semi-manufactured 
and  manufactured  goods  exported  by  devel- 
oping countries  and  the  row  materials,  pri- 
mary commodities,  food,  manufactured  and 
semi-manufactured  goods  and  capital  equip- 
ment Imported  by  them  and  to  work  for  a 
link  between  the  prices  of  exports  of  devel- 
oping countries  and  the  prices  of  their  Im- 
ports from  developing  countries. 

(el  To  take  measures  to  reverse  the  con- 
tinued trend  of  stagnation  or  decline  In  the 
real  price  of  several  commodities  exported  by 
developing  countries,  despite  a  general  rise 
in  commodity  prices,  resulting  in  a  decline 
in  the  export  earnings  of  these  develonlnE 
countries. 

it)  To  take  measures  to  expand  the  mar- 
kets for  natural  products  in  relation  to  syn- 
thetics, taking  Into  account  the  interests  of 
the  developing  countries,  and  to  utuize  fully 
the  ecological  advantages  of  these  products. 
(81  To  take  measures  to  promote  the  proc- 
essing of  raw  materials  in  the  producer 
developing  countries. 
2.  Pood 

All  eflorts  should  be  made : 
(a)  To  take  full  account  of  specific  prob- 
lems of  developing  countries,  particularly  m 
times  of  food  shortages,  In  the  international 
efforts  connected  with  the  food  problem. 

<h(  To  tAke  Into  account  that,  owing  to 
lack  of  means,  some  developing  countries 
have  vast  potentialities  of  unexplolted  or  un- 
derexplolted  land  which,  if  reclaimed  and 
put  into  practical  use,  would  contribute  con- 
siderably to  the  solution  of  the  food  crisis, 
(cl  By  the  International  community  to 
undertake  concrete  and  speedy  measures  with 
a  view  to  arresting  desertification,  sallna- 
tlon,  and  damage  by  locusts  or  any  other 
similar  phenomenon  Involving  several  devel- 
oping countries,  particularly  m  Africa  and 
gravely  affecting  the  capacity  of  agricultural 
production  of  these  countries.  Furthermore 
the  International  community  should  assist 
the  developing  countries  affected  by  this 
phenomenon  to  develop  the  affected  zones 
with  a  view  to  contributing  to  the  solution 
of  their  f(»d  problems. 

(di  To  refrain  from  damaging  or  dete- 
noraung  natural  resources  and  food  re- 
sources, especially  those  derived  from  the 
sea,  by  preventing  pollution  and  taking  ap- 
propriate steps  to  protect  and  reconstitute 
those  resources. 

(e)  By  developed  countries  In  evolvlne 
their  poUcles  relating  to  production,  stocks 
imports  and  exports  of  food  to  take  full 
account  of  the  Interests  of: 

(I)  Developing  Importing  countries  which 
cannot  afford  high  prices  for  their  Imports 
and 

111)  Developing  exporting  countries  which 
need  Increased  market  opportunities  for 
their  exports. 

Ifl    To  ensure  that  developing  countries 


can  Import  the  necessary  quantity  of  food 
without  undue  strain  on  their  foreign  ex- 
change resources  and  without  unpredictable 
deterioration  In  their  balance  of  payments. 
In  this  context,  special  measures  should  be 
taken  in  respect  of  the  least  developed,  the 
land-locked  and  island  developing  countries 
as  well  as  those  developing  countries  most 
seriously  affected  by  economic  crises  and 
natural  calamities. 

(gl  To  ensure  that  concrete  measures  to 
increase  food  production  and  storage  facili- 
ties In  developing  countries  should  be  Intro- 
duced, inter  alia,  by  ensuring  an  Increase 
in  all  available  essential  Inputs,  Including 
fertilizers,  from  developed  countries  on 
favourable  terms. 

Ih)   To  promote  exports  of  food  products 
of   developing   countries  through   Just   and 
equiuble  arrangements.   Inter  alia,  by  the 
progressive   elimination    of   such   protective 
and    other    measures    as    constitute    unfair 
competition. 
3.  Oeneral  trade 
All  efforts  should  be  made; 
<a)    To  take   the  following  measures  for 
the  amelioration  of  terms  of  trade  of  devel- 
oping countries  and  concrete  steps  to  elimi- 
nate   chronic    trade    deflctta    of    doveloolnE 
countries: 

111  Pulflllment  of  relevant  commitments 
already  undertaken  In  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  and 
In  the  International  Development  strategy. 
(Ill  Improved  access  to  markets  In  de- 
veloped countries  through  the  progressive 
removal  of  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers  and 
of  restrictive  business  practices. 

(1111  Expeditious  formulation  of  com- 
modity agreements  where  appropriate,  in 
order  to  regulate  as  necessary  and  to  stablll» 
the  world  markets  for  raw  materials  and 
primary  commodities. 

(Iv)  Preparation  of  an  over-all  mtegrated 
programme,  setting  out  guidelines  and  tak- 
ing Into  account  the  current  work  In  this 
field,  for  a  comprehensive  range  of  com- 
modities of  export  interest  to  developing 
countries.  "^    ' 

(v)  Where  products  of  developing  coun- 
tries compete  with  the  domestic  production 
in  developed  countries,  each  developed  coun- 
try .should  facUltate  the  expansion  of  Imports 
from  devolopmg  countries  and  provide  a  fair 
and  reasonable  opportunity  to  the  developing 
countries  to  share  In  the  growth  of  the  mar- 

ivl)  When  the  Importing  developed  coun- 
tries derive  receipts  from  customs  duties, 
taxes  and  other  protective  measures  opplled 
to  Imports  of  these  products,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  claim  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  that  these  receipts  should  be 
reimbursed  In  full  to  the  exporting  develop- 
ing countries  or  devoted  to  providing  addi- 
tional resources  to  meet  their  development 
needs. 

(vll)  Developed  countries  should  make  ap- 
propruite  adjustments  in  their  economies 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  expansion  and  diversi- 
fication of  Imports  from  developing  coun- 
tries and  thereby  permit  a  rational.  Just  and 
equltoble  International  division  of  labour 

(villi  Setting  up  general  principles  lor 
pricing  policy  for  exports  of  commodities  of 
developing  countries,  with  a  view  to  rectify- 
ing and  achieving  satisfactory  terms  of  trade 
for  them. 

(1x1  Until  sattsfactorv  terms  of  trade  are 
achieved  for  all  developing  countries,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  alternative 
means.  Including  improved  compensatory 
financing  schemes  for  meeting  the  develop- 
ment needs  of  developing  countries  con- 
cerned. 

(X)  Implementation,  Improvement  and 
enlargement  of  the  Cienerallzed  System  of 
Preferences  for  exports  of  agricultural  pri- 
mary commodities,  manufactures  and  semi- 
manufactures from  developing  to  developed 
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coimtrtes  and  consideration  of  Its  extension 
to  commodities,  including  those  which  are 
processed  or  semtprocessed.  Developing  coun- 
tries which  are  or  will  be  sharing  their  ex- 
isting tariff  advantages  In  some  developed 
countries  as  the  result  of  the  Introduction 
and  eventual  enlargement  of  the  General- 
ized System  of  Preferences  should,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  urgency,  be  granted  new  openings  In 
the  markets  of  other  developed  countries 
which  should  offer  them  export  opportunities 
that  at  least  compensate  for  the  sharing  of 
those  advantages. 

(xlt  Setting  up  of  buffer  stocks  within 
the  framework  of  commodity  arrangements 
and  their  financing  by  international  finan- 
cial Institutions,  wherever  necessary,  the  de- 
veloped countries  and — when  they  are  able  to 
do — by  the  developing  countries,  the  aim  be- 
ing to  favour  the  producing  and  consuming 
developing  countries  and  to  cDntrlbut«  to  the 
expansion  of  world  trade  as  a  whole. 

(xll)  In  cases  where  natural  materials  can 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  market,  new 
Investment  for  the  expansion  of  capacity  of 
production  of  synthetic  materials  and  sub- 
stitutes should  not  be  mcule. 

(b)  To  be  guided  by  the  principles  of  non- 
reclproclty  and  preferential  treatment  of  de- 
veloping countries  In  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  between  developed  and  develop- 
ing countries,  and  to  seek  sustained  addi- 
tional benefits  for  the  international  trade  of 
developing  countries,  so  as  to  achieve  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  their  foreign  exchange 
earnings,  diversification  of  their  exports  and 
acceleration  of  the  rate  of  their  economic 
growth. 

Transportation  and  insurance: 
All  efforts  should  be  made: 
(1)   To  promote  an  Increasing  and  equita- 
ble participation  of  developing  countries  in 
the  world  shipping  tonnage: 

(U)  To  arrest  and  reduce  the  ever-increas- 
ing freight  rates  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  Imports  to,  and  exports  from,  the  develop- 
ing countries: 

(ill)  To  minimize  cost  of  insurance  and 
reinsurance  for  developing  countries  and  to 
assist  the  growth  of  domestic  insurance  and 
reinsurance  markets  in  developing  countries 
and  the  establishment  to  this  end.  where 
appropriate,  of  Institutions  in  these  coun- 
tries or  at  the  regional  level; 

(Iv)  To  ensure  the  early  Implementation 
of  the  code  of  conduct  for  liner  conferences. 
(v)  To  take  urgent  measures  to  Increase 
the  import  and  export  capability  of  the  least 
developed  countries  and  to  offset  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  adverse  geographic  situation 
of  land-locked  countries,  particularly  with 
regard  to  their  transportation  and  transit 
costs,  as  well  as  developing  island  countries 
In  order  to  Increase  their  trading  abUlty. 

(vl)  By  the  developed  countries  to  refrain 
from  imposing  measures  or  implementing 
policies  designed  to  prevent  the  Importation, 
at  equitable  prices,  of  commodities  from  the 
developing  countries  or  from  frustrating  the 
Implementation  of  legitimate  measures  and 
policies  adopted  by  the  developing  countries 
In  order  to  Improve  prices  and  encourage  the 
export  of  such  commodities. 
It.  tnteTTiational  monetary  system  and  fi- 
nancing of  development  of  developing 
countries 

All  efforts  should  be  made: 
1.  To  reform  the  international  monetary 
system  with.  Inter  alia,  the  following  objec- 
tives: 

(a)  Measures  to  check  the  Inflation  already 
experienced  by  the  developed  countries,  to 
prevent  it  from  being  transferred  to  develop- 
ing countries  and  to  study  and  devise  possi- 
ble arrangements  within  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  mitigate  the  effects  of 
Inflation  In  developed  countries  on  the  econ- 
omies of  developing  countries; 


(b)  Measures  to  eliminate  the  !nstabillry 
of  the  international  monetary  system,  in  par- 
ticular the  uncertainty  of  the  exchange  rates 
especially  as  it  affects  adversely  the  trade  in 
commodities; 

(c)  Maintenance  of  the  real  value  of  the 
currency  reserves  of  the  developing  countrio; 
by  preventing  their  erosion  from  Infiatton 
and  exchange  raie  depreciation  ol  reserve 
currencies: 

id)  Pull  and  effective  parti ctpa lion  of  de- 
veloping countries  in  all  phases  of  decision- 
making for  the  formulation  of  an  equitable 
and  durable  monetarj-  syst-m  and  adequate 
participation  of  developing  countries  in  all 
bodies  entrusted  with  this  reform  and.  par- 
ticularly, in  the  Board  of  Governcrs; 

(e)  Adequate  and  orderly  creation  of  addl- 
Uonal  liquidity  with  particular  regard  to  the 
needs  of  the  developing  countries  through 
the  additional  allocation  of  Special  Drawing 
Rights  based  on  the  concept  of  world  liquid- 
ity needs  to  be  appropriately  revised  In  the 
light  of  the  new  International  environment. 
Any  creation  of  International  liquidity 
should  be  made  through  International  multi- 
lateral mechanisms; 

(fl  Early  establishment  of  a  link  between 
Special  Drawing  Rights  and  additional  de- 
velopment financing  in  the  Interest  of  de- 
veloping countries,  consistent  with  the 
monetary  characteristics  of  Special  Drawing 
Rights; 

Ig)  The  International  Monetary  Fund 
should  review  the  relevant  provisions  in  or- 
der to  ensure  effective  participation  by  de- 
veloping countries  In  the  decision -ma  king 
process; 

(h)  Arrangements  to  promote  an  Increas- 
ing not  transfer  of  real  resources  from  the 
developed  to  the  developing  countries; 

li)  Review  the  methods  of  operation  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  In  particu- 
lar the  terms  for  both  credit  repayments  and 
"standby"  arrangements,  the  system  of  com- 
pensatory financing,  and  the  terms  of  the 
financing  of  ccmniodity  buffer  stocks,  so  as 
to  enable  the  developing  countries  to  make 
more  effective  use  of  them. 

2.  To  take  the  following  urgent  measures 
to  finance  the  development  of  developing 
countries  and  to  meet  the  balance-of -pay- 
ment crises  In  the  developing  world; 

(a)  Implementation  at  an  accelerated  pace 
by  the  developed  countries  of  the  time- 
bound  prt^ramme.  as  already  laid  down  in 
the  International  Development  Strategy  for 
the  Second  United  Nations  Development 
Decade,  for  the  net  amount  of  financial  re- 
source transfers  to  developing  countries.  In- 
crease In  the  official  component  of  the  net 
amount  of  financial  resource  transfers  to 
developing  countries  so  as  to  meet  and  even 
to  exceed  the  target  of  the  International 
Development  Strategy; 

(b)  International  financing  Institutions  to 
effectively  play  their  role  as  development  fi- 
nancing banfes  without  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  the  political  or  economic  system  of 
any  member  country,  assistance  being  un- 
tied; 

(c)  More  effective  participation  by  devel- 
oping countries,  whether  recipients  or  con- 
tributors. In  the  decision-making  process  in 
the  competent  organs  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
and  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion through  the  establishment  of  a  more 
equitable  pattern  of  voting  rights; 

id)  Exemption,  wherever  possible,  of  the 
developing  countries  from  all  Import  and 
capital  DUiQow  controls  Imposed  by  the  de- 
veloped countries: 

le)  Promotion  of  foreign  Investment  both 
public  and  private  from  developed  to  devel- 
oping countries  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
and  requirements  In  sectors  of  their  econo- 
mies as  determined  by  the  recipient  coun- 
tries; 


(f)  Appropriate  urgent  measures.  Includ- 
ing International  acilon,  to  be  taken  to  miti- 
gate adverse  consequences  for  the  current 
and  future  development  of  developing  coun- 
tries arising  from  the  burden  of  external 
debt  contracted  on  hard  terms; 

(g>  Debt  renegotiation  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  with  a  view  to  concluding  agreements 
on  debt  cancellation,  moratorium,  resched- 
uling, or  Interest  subsidization: 

(h)  International  financial  institutions  to 
take  Into  account  the  special  situation  of 
each  developing  country  in  reorienting  their 
lending  policies  to  suit  these  urgent  needs. 
There  is  also  need  for  Improvement  In  prac- 
tices of  tntematlDnal  financial  Institutions 
In  regard  to.  Inter  alia,  development  financ- 
ing and  International  monetary  problecns: 

(I)  Appropriate  steps  to  be  Uken  to  give 
priority  to  the  least  developed  land-locJced 
and  island  developing  countries  and  to  the 
countries  most  seriously  affected  by  eco- 
nomic crises  and  natural  calamities,  in  the 
availability  of  loans  for  development  pur- 
poses which  should  Include  more  favourable 
terms  and  conditions. 

///.  Industrialization 
All  efforts  should  be  made  by  the  interna- 
tional community  to  take  measures  to  en- 
courage the  Industrialization  of  the  develop- 
ing countries.  To  this  end : 

(a)  The  developed  countries  should  re- 
spond favourably,  within  the  framework  of 
their  official  aid  as  well  as  International  fi- 
nancial in5tltution=.  to  the  requests  of  de- 
veloping countries  for  the  financing  of  In- 
dustrial projects: 

(b)  The  developed  countries  should  en- 
courage Investors  to  finance  industrial  pro- 
duction projects,  pari  icularly  export-ori- 
ented production,  in  developing  countries,  in 
agreement  with  the  latter  and  within  the 
context  of  their  laws  and  regulations. 

(c)  With  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  new 
International  economic  structure  which 
should  Increase  the  share  of  the  developing 
countries  in  world  industrial  production, 
the  developed  countries  and  the  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations  system,  in  co-operation 
with  the  developing  countries,  sbould  con- 
tribute to  setting  up  new  Industrial  capaci- 
ties Including  raw  material  and  commodity 
transforming  facilities  as  a  matter  of  prior- 
ity In  the  developing  countries  that  produce 
those  raw  materials  and  commodities 

(d)  Continue  and  expand,  with  the  aid  of 
the  developed  countries  and  the  Interna- 
tional Institutions,  the  operational  and  In- 
struction-oriented technical  assistance  pro- 
grammes including  vocational  training  and 
management  development  of  national  per- 
sonnel of  the  developing  countries  in  the 
light  of  their  special  development  requlie- 
ments. 

IV.  Transfer  of  tectinology 

All  efforts  should  tie  made : 

lal  To  formulate  an  international  code  of 
conduct  for  the  transfer  of  technology  cor- 
responding to  needs  and  conditions  prevalent 
In  developing  countries: 

(b)  To  give  access  on  improved  terms  to 
modern  technology  .ind  the  adaptation  of 
that  technology,  as  appropriate,  to  specific 
economic,  social  and  ecological  conditions 
and  varying  stages  of  development  in  devel- 
oping countries: 

(c)  To  expand  significantly  In  assistance 
from  developed  to  developing  countries  In 
programmes  of  research  ond  development 
and  creation  of  suitable  Indigenous  tech- 
nology-: 

(di  To  adapt  commercial  practices  govern- 
ing transfer  of  technolog>'  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  developing  countries,  and  to 
prevent  abuse  of  the  rights  of  sellers; 

lei  To  promote  international  co-operation 
in  research  and  development,  in  exploration 
and  exploitation,  consenatlou  and  legltimote 
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Utilization    of    natural    resources    and    all 
sources  of  energy; 

Ir.  taking  the  above  measures,  the  special 
needs  of  the  least  developed  and  land-locked 
countries  should  be  borne  In  mind. 
V.  Regulation  and  control  over  the  activiUes 
of  transnational  corporations 
All  efforu  should  be  made  to  formulate 
adoption  and  Implemeutatlon  of  an  inter- 
national code  of  conduct  for  transnational 
corporations  in  order  to: 

ta)  Prevent  Interference  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  the  countries  where  they  operate 
and  their  collaboration  with  racist  regimes 
and  colonial  administrations: 

lb)  Regulate  their  activities  In  host  coun- 
tries, to  eliminate  restrictive  business  prac- 
tices and  to  conform  to  the  national  develop- 
menc  plans  and  obJectl7e5  of  developing 
countries,  and  In  this  context  faclllUt«,  as 
necessary,  review  and  revision  of  previously 
concluded  arrangements; 

(Ct  Bring  about  assistance,  transfer  of 
technology  and  management  skills  to  de- 
veloping countries  on  equitable  and  favour- 
able terms; 

(d>  Regulate  the  repatriation  of  the  profits 
accruing  from  their  operations,  talcing  lnu> 
account  the  legitimate  interests  of  all  par- 
ties concerned: 

{et  Promote  reinvestment  of  their  profits 
in  developing  countries. 

Vt.  Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties 
of  States 
The  Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and  Du- 
ties of  States,  the  draft  of  which  Is  presently 
being  prepared  by  a  working  group  of  the 
United  Nations  and  which  the  Oeceral  As- 
sembly ha£  already  expressed  the  intention 
of  adopting  at  lu  forthcoming  twenty-olot^ 
session,  shall  constitute  an  eJTectlve  Instru- 
ment towards  the  establishment  of  a  new 
system  of  international  economic  relations 
based  on  equity,  sovereisn  equEilUy.  and  In- 
terdependence of  the  interests  of  developed 
and  developing  countries.  It  Is  therefore  of 
vital  importance  that  the  charter  be  adopted 
by  the  Gezieral  Assembly  at  Its  next  regular 
seselon. 
Vlt.  Promotion  of  cooperation  among  de- 
veloping countries 
1.  Collective  self-reliance  and  growing  co- 
operation among  developing  countries  will 
further  strengthen  their  role  In  the  new  in- 
teniatlonaJ  economic  order.  Developing 
countries,  with  a  view  to  expanding  co-oper- 
ation at  the  regional,  subregional  and  Inter- 
re^onal  levels,  should  take  further  steps 
inter  alia: 

(ai  To  support  the  establishment  and/or 
improvement  of  appropriate  mechanism  to 
defend  the  prices  of  their  exportable  com- 
mc<iliies  A..d  to  improve  access  to  and  to 
;tablii/?  markets  for  them.  In  this  cantext 
the  i.-^reiimjly  effcM^tlve  mobilization  by  the 
whole  gr-Lip  of  oil  exportmg  countr.es  of 
tUelr  i»tural  resources  for  the  benefit  of 
their  ecG.".omlc  development  Is  to  be  wel- 
c  '.T.ed.  At  the  same  time  there  is  the  para- 
m.'unt  need  for  co-operation  among  the  de- 
veloping countries  in  evolving  urgently  and 
In  a  spirit  of  solidarity  all  po^lble  means  to 
assist  developing  countries  to  cope  with  the 
inunediate  problems  resulting  from  this 
legitimate  and  perfectly  Justified  action.  The 
measures  already  taken  In  this  regard  are  a 
positive  Indloatiou  of  the  evolving  co-opera- 
tion between  developing  countries. 

(b)  To  protect  their  inalienable  right  to 
permanent  sovereignty  over  their  natural  re- 
!>ources. 

(Cj  To  promote,  establlah  or  strengthen 
economic  Integration  at  the  re^onal  and 
subregional  levels. 

(d>  To  increase  conalderably  their  imports 
from  other  developing  countries. 


(e)  No  developing  country  should  accord 
to  Imports  from  developed  countries  more 
favourable  treatment  than  that  accorded  to 
Imports  from  developing  countries.  Taking 
into  account  the  existing  international 
agreements,  current  limitations  and  possibil- 
ities and  also  their  future  evolution,  prefer- 
ential treatment  should  be  given  to  the  pro- 
curement of  import  requirements  from  other 
developing  countries.  Wherever  possible, 
preferential  treatment  should  be  given  to 
Imports  from  developing  countries  and  the 
exports  of  those  coimtrles. 

(f>  To  promote  close  co-operation  In  the 
fields  of  finance,  credit  relations  and  mone- 
tary Issues.  Including  the  development  of 
credit  relations  on  a  preferential  basis  and 
on  favourable  terms. 

(g>  To  strengthen  efforts  which  are  al- 
ready being  made  by  developing  countries  to 
utilize  available  financial  resources  for  fi- 
nancing development  in  the  developing 
countries  through  investment,  financing  of 
export -oriented  and  emergency  projects  and 
other  long-term  assistance. 

(h)  To  promote  and  establish  effective  In- 
struments of  co-operation  in  the  fields  of  in- 
dustry, science  and  technology,  transport, 
sblppmg  and  mass  communication  media. 

2.  Developed  countries  should  support 
initiatives  in  the  regional,  subregional  and 
interregional  co-operation  of  deveiopin< 
countries  through  the  extension  of  financial 
and  technical  assistance  through  more  effec- 
tive and  concrete  actions,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  cooamercial  policy. 

VIII.  Assistance  in  the  exercise  of  permanent 
sovereignty  of  States  over  natural  resources 

All  efforts  should  be  made : 

(a)  To  defeat  attempts  to  prevent  the  free 
and  effective  exercise  of  the  rights  cf  ever;- 
State  to  full  and  permanent  sovereignty  over 
Its  natural  resources. 

(b)  By  competeut  agencies  cf  the  United 
Natioas  system  to  meet  rcqucts  for  asslat- 
tince  from  developing  coimtrie?  In  connexion 
wi'.h  the  operation  of  national iwd  means  of 
production. 

IX.  SircTigthening  the  role  of  the  United  Na- 
tions system  in  the  field  of  international 
♦•onomtc  cooperation 

1.  In  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  the 
International  Development  Strategy-  and  in 
accrrdanc*  with  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
the  Declaration  on  the  E-Uablishment  of  a 
Kew  International  Economic  Order,  all  Mem- 
ber StatM  pledge  to  make  full  use  of  the 
United  Nations  system  tn  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  Programme  of  Action  they  have 
Jointly  adopted  in  working  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  international  economic  order 
and  thereby  strengthening  the  role  of  the 
United  Nations  tn  the  field  of  worlrt-v.-ide  co- 
operation for  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  conduct  an  over-all  review  of 
the  implementation  of  the  Programme  of  Ac- 
tion as  a  priority  Item.  All  the  activities  of 
the  Dntted  Nations  system  to  be  undertaken 
under  the  Programme  of  Action  as  well  as 
those  already  planned,  such  as  the  World 
Population  Conference,  the  World  Pood  Con- 
ference, the  Second  General  Conference  of 
the  United  Nations  Industrial  Development 
Organization  and  the  mid-term  review  and 
appraLsal  of  the  International  Development 
Strategy,  should  be  so  directed  as  to  enable 
the  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  development,  called  for  under  General 
Assembly  resolution  3172  (XXVIII),  to  make 
Its  full  contribution  to  the  establishment  of 
the  new  international  economic  order.  All 
Member  States  are  urged  Jointly  and  individ- 
ually to  direct  their  efforts  and  policies  to- 
wards the  success  of  that  special  session. 


3.  The  Econo.-nlc  and  Social  Council  shall 
define  the  policy  framework  and  co-ordinate 
the  activities  of  all  organizations,  Institutions 
and  subsidiary  bodies  within  the  United  Na- 
tions system  which  shall  be  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  implementing  thts  Programme.  In 
order  to  enable  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  carry  out  Its  tasks  effectively; 

(a)  All  organizations,  institutions  and  sub- 
sidiary bodies  concerned  within  the  United 
Nations  system  shall  submit  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  prepress  reports  on  the 
Implementation  of  this  Programme  within 
their  respective  fields  of  competence  as  often 
as  necessary,  but  not  less  than  once  a  year. 

(b)  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall 
examine  the  progress  reports  as  a  matter  of 
urgency,  to  which  end  it  may  be  convened  as 
necessary,  tn  special  sessions  or.  If  need  be. 
may  function  continuously.  It  shall  draw 
the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the 
problems  and  difficulties  arising  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Implementation  of  this  Pro- 
gramme. 

4.  All  organizations,  institutions,  subsldl- 
nry  bodies  and  conferences  of  the  United 
Nations  system  are  entrusted  with  the  Im- 
plementation of  this  Progranune  of  Action. 
The  activities  of  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development  (estab- 
lished under  General  Assembly  resolution 
1995  IXIX) )  should  be  strengthened  for  the 
purpose  of  following  in  collabcration  with 
other  competent  organizations  the  develop- 
ment of  International  trade  In  raw  materials 
throughout  the  world. 

5.  Urgent  and  effective  measures  should  be 
taken  to  review  the  lending  policies  of  inter- 
national financial  institutions,  taking  Into 
account  the  special  situation  of  each  devel- 
oping country,  to  suit  urgent  needs:  to  im- 
prove the  practices  of  these  Institutions  in 
regard  to.  Inter  alia,  development  financing 
and  International  monetary  problems,  and 
to  ensure  more  effective  participation  by  de- 
veloping countries — whether  recipients  or 
contributors — in  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess through  appropriate  revision  of  the  pat- 
tern of  voting  rights. 

6.  The  developed  countries  and  others  in 
a  position  to  do  so  should  contrlbuts  sub- 
stantially to  the  various  organizations,  pro- 
grammes and  funds  established  within  the 
United  Nations  system  for  the  purpose  ol 
accelerating  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment In  developing  countries. 

7.  This  Programme  of  Action  complements 
and  strengthens  the  goals  and  objectives  em- 
bodied in  the  International  Development 
Strategy  as  well  as  the  new  measures  for- 
mulated by  the  General  Assembly  at  Its  twen- 
ty-eighth session  to  offset  the  short-falls  in 
achieving  those  goals  and  objectives. 

8.  The  implementation  of  the  Programme 
of  Action  should  be  taken  Into  account  at 
the  time  of  medium-term  review  and  ap- 
praisal of  the  International  Development 
Strategy  for  the  Second  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Decade.  New  commitments, 
changes,  additions  and  adaptations  In  the 
International  Development  Strategy  should 
be  made,  as  appropriate,  taking  Into  account 
the  Declaration  on  the  Establishment  of  a 
New  International  Economic  Order  and  this 
Programme  of  Action. 

X.  Special  programrae 

The  General  Assembly  adopts  the  follow- 
ing Special  Programme,  including  particu- 
larly emergency  measures  to  mitigate  the 
dlfllcuUies  of  the  developing  countries  most 
seriously  affected  by  economic  crisis  bearing 
In  mind  the  particular  problem  of  the  least 
developed  and  land-locked  countries: 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that: 

(a)  The  sharp  Increase  In  the  prices  of 
their  essential  imports  such  as   food,  fer- 
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tlllzers,  energy  products,  capital  goods, 
equipment  and  services,  including  transpor- 
tation and  transit  costs,  have  gravely  ex- 
acerbated the  increasingly  adverse  terms 
of  trade  of  a  number  of  developing  coun- 
tries, added  to  the  burden  of  their  foreign 
debt  and.  cumulatively,  created  a  situation 
which,  if  left  untended.  will  make  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  finance  their  essential  Im- 
poru  and  development  and  result  in  a  fur- 
ther deterioration  tn  the  levels  and  condi- 
tions of  Ufe  in  these  countries.  The  present 
crisis  Is  the  outcome  of  all  the  problems 
that  have  accumulated  over  the  years:  in 
the  field  of  trade,  in  monetary  reform,  the 
world-wide  inflationary  situation.  Inade- 
quacy and  delay  In  provision  of  financial  as- 
sistance and  many  other  similar  problems  In 
the  economic  and  developmental  fields.  In 
facing  the  crisis,  this  complex  situation  must 
be  borne  In  mind  so  as  to  enstire  that  the 
special  programme  adopted  by  the  Interna- 
tional commimlty  provides  emergency  relief 
and  timely  assistance  to  the  most  seriously 
affected  countries.  Simultaneously,  steps  are 
taken  to  resolve  these  outstanding  problems 
through  a  fundamental  restructuring  of  the 
world  economic  system,  in  order  to  allow 
these  countries  while  solving  the  present 
difficulties  to  reach  an  acceptable  level  of  de- 
velopment. 

(b»  The  special  measures  adopted  to  as- 
sist the  most  seriously  affected  countries 
must  encompass  not  only  the  relief  which 
they  require  on  an  emergency  basis  to  main- 
tain their  Import  requirements  but  also,  be- 
yond that,  steps  to  consciously  promote  the 
capacity  of  these  countries  to  produce  and 
earn  more.  Unless  such  a  comprehensive 
approach  is  adopted  there  is  every  likelihood 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  most  seriously 
affected  countries  may  be  perpetuated. 

Nevertheless,  the  first  and  most  pressing 
task  of  the  internatlonai  community  is  to 
enable  these  countries  to  meet  the  shortfall 
In  their  balance  of  payments  positions.  But 
this  must  be  simultaneously  supplemented 
by  additional  development  assistance  to 
maintain  and  thereafter  accelerate  their 
rate  of  economic  development. 

(c)  The  countries  which  have  been  most 
seriously  affected  are  precisely  those  which 
are  at  the  greatest  disadvantage  In  the  world 
economy:  the  least  developed,  the  land- 
locked and  other  low-Income  developing 
countries  as  well  as  other  developing  coun- 
tries whose  economies  have  been  seriously 
dislocated  as  a  result  of  the  present  economic 
crisis,  natural  calamities,  and  foreign  aggres- 
sion and  occupation.  An  indication  of  the 
countries  thus  affected,  the  level  of  the  Im- 
pact on  their  economies  and  the  kind  of  re- 
lief and  assistance  they  require  can  be  as- 
sessed on  the  basis,  inter  alia,  of  the  follow- 
ing criteria: 

(1)  Low  per  capita  Income  as  a  reflection 
of  relative  poverty,  low  productivity,  low 
level  of  technology  and  development. 

(U)  Sharp  Increase  in  their  import  cost  of 
essentials  relative  to  export  earnings. 

(Ill)  High  ratio  of  debt  servicing  to  export 
earnings. 

(lv>  Insufficiency  In  export  earnings,  com- 
parative Inelasticity  of  export  Incomes  and 
unavoUabllity  of  exportable  surplus. 

(V)  Low  level  of  foreign  exchange  reserves 
or  their  Inadequacy  for  requirements. 

(vl)  Adverse  impact  of  higher  transporta- 
tion and  transit  costs. 

(vll)  Relative  importance  of  foreign  trade 
in  development  process. 

(d)  The  assessment  of  the  extent  and  na- 
ture of  the  impact  on  the  economies  of  the 
most  seriously  affected  countries  must  be 
made  fiexible  keeping  m  mind  the  present 
uncertainty  in  the  world  economy,  the  ad- 
justment policies  that  may  be  adopted  by  the 


developed  countries,  the  flow  of  coital  and 
Investment.  Estimates  of  the  payments  situa- 
tion and  needs  of  these  countries  can  be 
assessed  and  projected  reliably  only  on  the 
basis  of  their  average  performance  over  a 
number  of  years.  Long-term  projections,  at 
this  time,  cannot  but  be  uncertain. 

(e)  It  is  important  that  In  the  special 
measures  to  mitigate  the  dUficuItiee  of  the 
most  iierlously  affected  countries  all  the  de- 
veloped countries  as  well  as  devel(^ing  coun- 
tries should  contribute  according  to  their 
level  of  development  and  the  capacity  and 
strength  of  their  economies.  It  is  notable  that 
some  developing  countries,  despite  their  own 
difficulties  and  development  needs,  have 
shown  a  willingness  to  play  a  concrete  and 
helpful  role  In  ameliorating  the  difficulties 
faced  by  the  poonr  developing  countries. 
The  various  initiatives  and  measures  taken 
recently  by  certain  developing  countries  with 
adequate  resources  on  a  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral basis  to  contribute  to  alleviating  the 
difficulties  of  other  developing  countries  ore 
a  reflection  of  their  commitment  to  the 
principle  of  effective  economic  cooperation 
among  developing  countries. 

If)  The  response  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries which  have  by  far  the  greater  capacity 
to  assist  the  affected  coimtrles  in  overcoming 
their  present  difficulties  must  be  commen- 
surate with  their  responsibilities.  Their  as- 
sistance should  be  In  addition  to  the  pres- 
ently available  levels  of  aid.  They  should 
fulflll  and  if  possible  exceed  the  targets  of 
the  International  Development  Strategy  on 
financial  assistance  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries, especially  that  relating  to  official  de- 
velopment assistance.  They  should  also  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  cancellation  3f 
the  external  debts  of  the  most  serloucly 
affected  countries.  This  would  provide  the 
simplest  and  quickest  relief  to  the  affected 
countries.  Favourable  consideration  should 
also  be  given  to  debt  moratorium  and  re- 
scheduling. The  current  situation  should  not 
lead  the  Industrialized  countries  to  adopt 
what  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  a  self- 
defeating  policy  aggravating  the  present 
crisis. 

Recalling  the  constructive  proposals  made 
by  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Shahlnshah  of 
Iran  and  Hts  Excellency  President  Boume- 
dl^ne  of  Algeria. 

1.  Decides  to  launch  a  Special  Programme 
to  provide  emergency  relief  and  development 
assistance  to  the  developing  coujitrles  most 
seriously  affected,  as  a  matter  of  urgency, 
and  for  the  period  of  time  necessary,  at  least 
until  the  end  of  the  Second  United  Nations 
Development  Decade,  to  help  them  overcome 
their  present  dlfllcultles  and  to  achieve  self- 
sustaining  economic  development; 

2.  Decides  as  a  first  step  in  the  Special 
Programme  to  request  the  Secretary- General 
to  launch  an  emergency  operation  to  provide 
timely  relief  to  the  most  seriously  affected 
developing  countries  as  defined  In  paragraph 
3  of  the  preamble  with  the  aim  of  main- 
taining unimpaired  essential  Imports  for  the 
duration  of  the  coming  12  months  and  to  in- 
vite the  industrialized  countries  and  other 
potential  contributors  to  annoimce  their 
contributions  for  emergency  assistance  or 
Intimate  their  intention  to  do  so  by  16  June 
1974  to  be  provided  through  bilateral  or 
multilateral  channels,  taking  Into  account 
commitments  and  measures  of  assistance  an- 
nounced or  already  taken  by  some  countrle.s 
and  further  requests  the  Secretary -General 
to  report  the  progress  of  the  emergency 
operation  to  the  twenty-ninth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  through  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  at  Its  fifty-seventh  session: 

3.  Calls  upon  the  Industrial  teed  countries 
and  other  potential  contributors  to  extend 
Immediate  relief  and  assistance  to  the  most 
seriously  affected  countries  which  must  be  of 


an  order  of  magnitude  that  Is  commensurate 
with  the  needs  of  these  countries.  Such  as- 
sistance should  be  In  addition  to  the  existing 
level  of  aid  and  provided  at  a  very  early  date 
to  the  maximum  possible  extent  on  grant 
basis  and  where  not  possible  on  soft  terms. 
TTie  disbursement  and  relevant  operational 
procedures  and  terms  must  reflect  this  ex- 
ceptional situation.  The  assistance  could  be 
provided  either  through  bilateral  or  multi- 
lateral chEm^nels.  including  such  new  insti- 
tutions and  facilities  that  have  been  or  are 
to  be  set  up.  The  special  measures  may  In- 
clude the  following : 

(a)  Special  arrangements  on  particularly 
favourable  terms  and  conditions  Including 
possible  subsidies  for  and  assured  supplies  of 
essential  commodities  and  goods: 

(b)  Deferred  payments  for  all  or  part  of 
Imports  of  essential  commodities  and  goods; 

(c)  Commo<ilty  asslstsnce.  Including  food 
aid,  on  grant  basis  or  deferred  payments  tn 
local  currencies,  bearing  In  mind  that  this 
should  not  adversely  affect  the  exports  ol 
developing  countries: 

(d)  Long-term  suppliers'  credits  on  easy 
terms; 

(e)  Long-term  financial  assistance  on 
concessionary  terms; 

(f)  Drawings  from  special  International 
Monetary  Fund  facilities  on  concessional 
terms; 

(g)  EstabUshment  of  a  link  between  the 
creation  of  Special  Drawing  Bights  and  de- 
velopment assistance,  taking  into  account 
the  additional  financial  requirement  of  the 
most  seriously  affected  conntrles; 

(h)  Subsidies,  provided  bilaterally  or  mul- 
Ulaterally,  for  Interest  on  funds  available 
on  commercial  terms  borrowed  by  most  seri- 
ously affected  countries: 

(1)  Debt  renegotiation  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  with  a  view  to  concluding  agreements 
on  debt  cancellation,  moratorium  or  re- 
scheduling; 

(J)  Provision  on  more  favorable  terras  of 
capital  goods  and  technical  assistance  to 
accelerate  the  IndustrlalizaUon  of  the  af- 
fected countries; 

<k)  Investment  in  industrial  and  develop- 
ment projects  on  favourable  terms; 

(1)  Subsidizing  the  additional  transit  and 
transport  costs,  especially  of  the  land-locked 
coimtrles; 

4.  Appeals  to  the  developed  countries  to 
consider  favourably  the  cancellation,  mora- 
torium or  rescheduling  of  the  debts  of  the 
most  seriously  affected  developing  countries 
on  their  request  as  an  Important  contribu- 
tion to  mltigaUng  the  grave  and  urgent  dif- 
ficulties of  these  countries; 

5.  Decides  to  establish  a  Special  Fund 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
through  voluntary  contributions  from  indus- 
trialized countries  and  other  potential  con- 
tributors, OS  a  part  of  the  Special  Programme, 
to  provide  emergency  relief  and  development 
assistance,  which  wUl  commence  its  opera- 
tions at  the  latest  by  1  January  1975; 

6.  EstabUshes  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
the  Special  Programme,  composed  of  thirty- 
six  Member  States  appcinled  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  General  Assembly  after  appro- 
priate consulutloDs,  bearing  in  mind  the 
purposes  of  the  Special  Fund  and  ita  terms 
of  reference,  to: 

a)  Make  recommendations  on  the  scope, 
machinery,  modes  of  operation  etc  of  the 
Special  Fund,  taking  into  account  the  need 
for: 

(1)  Equitable  representation  on  its  gov- 
erning body; 

(in  Equitable  distribution  of  Its  resources; 

(III)  Pull  utilization  of  the  services  and 
facilities  cf  existing  international  organi- 
zations; 

(IV)  The  posalbmty  of  merging  the  United 
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Nations  Capital  Developnunt  Fund  with  the 
operations  of  the  SpecItU  Fund; 

(V)  A  central  monitoring  body  to  oreraee 
the  various  measures  being  taken  both  bi- 
laterally and  multllaterally;  and.  to  this  end. 
bearing  in  mind  the  different  ideas  and  pro- 
posals made  at  the  sixth  special  session.  In- 
cluding those  contained  In  documents 
A  AC.iea  LIS  and  A  PV2208  and  comments 
thereon  and  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the 
Special  Fund  to  provide  an  alternative  chan- 
nel for  normal  development  assistance  after 
the  emergency  period: 

.Ui  Monitor,  pending  commencement  of 
the  operations  of  ths  Special  Fund,  the  vari- 
ous measures  being  taken  both  bilaterally 
and  muUilaterally  to  a<$slst  the  most  seri- 
ously affected  countries; 

(c)  Prepare,  on  the  basis  of  information 
provided  by  the  countries  concerned  and  by 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  United  Nations 
system,  a  broad  assessment  of; 

(II  The  magnitude  of  the  diracultles  lac- 
ing the  most  seriously  affected  countries; 

tilt  The  kind  and  quantities  of  the  com- 
modities and  gocds  essentially  required  bv 
them; 

111!)  Their  need  for  flnancia:  assistance; 

livl  Their  technical  assistance  require- 
ments. Including  especially  access  to  tech- 
nology-; 

7.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Secretary-Oeneral  of 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Ttade  and 
Development,  the  Preildent  of  the  Inter- 
national Bonlt  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, the  Managing  Director  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  the  Admmis- 
trator  of  the  United  Nations  Development 
Programme  and  the  heads  of  the  other 
competent  International  organizations  to  as- 
sist 'he  Ad  Hoc  Committee  In  performing 
the  functions  assigned  to  It  under  operative 
paragraph  6.  and  help,  as  appropriate,  in  the 
operations  of  the  Special  Fund; 

8.  Requests  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  expedite  decisions  on; 

(al  The  establishment  of  an  extended  spe- 
cial facility  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  most 
serioiwly  affected  developing  countries  to 
participate  In  it  on  favourable  terms: 

(bl  The  creation  of  Special  Drawing 
Rights  and  the  early  establishment  of  the 
link  between  the  allocation  of  Special  Draw- 
ing Rights  and  development  financing;  and 

(c)  The  establishment  and  operation  of  the 
proposed  new  special  facility  to  extend 
credits  and  subsidize  Interest  charges  on 
commercial  funds  borrowed  by  Member 
States  bearing  In  mind  the  interest  of  the 
developing  countries  ond  especially  the  ad- 
ditional financial  requirements  of  the  most 
seriously  a)Tec»ed  coun  Tries; 

9.  Requests  the  World  Bank  Oroup  and 
the  InternatlLinal  Monetary  Fund  to  place 
their  mrinagerlal,  financial  and  technlcnl 
services  at  the  disposal  of  Governments  con- 
tributing to  emergency  financial  relief  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  assist  without  delay  in 
channelling  funds  to  the  recipients,  making 
such  institutional  and  procedural  changes  as 
may  be  required; 

10  Invites  the  United  Nations  Development 
Programme  to  take  the  necessary  steps,  par- 
ticularly at  the  country  level,  to  respond  on 
an  emergency  basis  to  requests  for  additional 
uHitance  which  It  may  be  called  upon  to 
render  within  the  framework  of  the  Special 
Programme: 

11.  Bequests  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to 
submit  lis  report  and  recommendations  to 
the  Economic  and  Social  Coxmcil  at  Its  fifty- 
seventh  session  and  invites  the  Council,  on 
the  basis  of  Its  consideration  of  this  report, 
to  submit  suitable  recommendations  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-ninth  ses- 
sion; 

12.  Decides  to  consider,  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  new  Internationa]  economic  order, 


as  a  matter  of  high  priority  at  the  twenty- 
ninth  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
question  of  special  measures  for  the  most 
seriously  affected  countries. 


NUCLEAR  POWER  RISKS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
tt-Ul  soon  begin  consideration  of  H.R. 
15323.  a  bill  to  modify  and  extend  the 
Price-Anderson  Indemnity  Act  of  1957. 
That  act  was  designed  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic and  the  nuclear  industry  by  assuring 
the  availability  of  funds  for  the  payment 
of  claims  in  the  event  of  a  catastrophic 
nuclear  incident.  Such  accidents  or  in- 
cidents must  result  in  damage  or  loss  of 
either  Ufe  or  property  in  order  for  the 
relevant  liability  provisions  to  take  ef- 
fect: and  the  maximum  amount  of  in- 
demnity of  the  Government  is  fixed  at 
$500  million  while  private  insurance  is 
set  at  $60  million. 

The  purpose  of  H.R,  15323  Is  to  amend 
the  act  so  as  to  Improve  its  potential  ef- 
fectiveness in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  acci- 
dent: and  to  extend  it  beyond  the  sched- 
uled expiration  date  of  1977.  I  support 
the  concept  embodied  in  the  Price-An- 
derson Act  and  feel  ven.'  strongly  that 
it  should  be  extended.  To  do  otherwise, 
in  my  judgment,  is  to  create  unneces- 
sary havoc  in  the  nuclear  industry  with 
regard  to  the  Issue  of  liability  for  nu- 
clear power  plants  and  facilities  pres- 
ently to  the  planning  stages  of  their  7- 
to  9-year  leadtlme  prior  to  their  actual 
operation. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Jomt 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  should  have  postponed 
markup  of  H  R.  15323  until  we  had  had 
an  adequate  opporttmity  to  review  the 
text  and  flndlngs  of  the  i-o-called  Ras- 
mu-ssen  study.  That  study  dealt  trtth 
the  question  of  probability  of  a  major 
nuclear  accident  and  certain  safety 
aspects  associated  with  the  construction 
and  operation  of  nuclear  powerplants 
and  facilities. 

Although  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
all  health,  safety,  and  environmental 
hazards  associated  with  the  peaceful  use 
of  nuclear  energy,  I  am  not  persuaded  by 
the  arguments  based  largely  upon  the 
outcome  of  the  Rasmussen  study.  In 
fact.  Dr.  Rasmussen  has  already  testified 
before  the  Joint  CommKtee  on  the  Bnd- 
ings  of  the  study  and  that  information 
Is  by  and  large  part  of  tlie  public  domain. 
Thus,  while  I  believe  that  the  matter  of 
nuclear  safety  must  be  addressed  In  its 
totality  at  some  potot  In  the  near  future 
and  addressed  definttlvely  in  the  proper 
public  form.  I  see  no  reason  not  to  extend 
this  act  to  the  Interest  of  conttoulty  and 
in  the  absence  of  compelling  toforma- 
tion.  evidence,  or  data  to  the  contrary. 
Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  sup- 
port amendment  and  extension  of  the 
Price- Anderson  Act  when  it  is  considered 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Moreover,  to 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  discussion  on 
Price-Anderson  is  Just  the  beginning  of 
what  is  likely  to  be  a  protracted  debate 
to  the  House  and  the  Senate  on  the 
viability  of  the  so-called  nuclear  option 
I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  excellent  article  on  this 


subject.  That  article,  entitled  "Nuclear 
Power  Risks,'  was  written  by  Dr.  R. 
Phillip  Hammond  and  attempts,  quite 
successfully  to  my  view,  to  provide  the 
background  to  the  growing  nuclear  pow- 
er debate  as  well  as  put  the  overall  ques- 
tion of  safety  in  the  proper  perspective. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  to  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prtated  la  the  Recosd. 
as  fallows: 

[From  American  Scientist,  March-AprU 
1074) 
NtTCLEAft  Powra  Bisks 
(By  R.  Philip  Bommond) 
(Note. — ^B.  PhUlp  Hammond  has  had  over 
30  years'  experience  with  radioactive  mate- 
rials. He  has  worked  with  nuclear  weapons, 
reactor  fuels,  fission  wastes,  and  experimen- 
tal reactors.  He  his  first-hand  knowledge  of 
what  can  go  wrong  in  the  nuclear  field  and 
what  has  to  be  done  to  clean  up  after  a  spin. 
Safety  is  thus  more  than  an  academic  matter 
to  him.  Dr.  Hammond  la  well  known  for  his 
developments  in  seawater  desalting  and  for 
his  studies  of  the  application  of  nuclear 
energy  to  food  production  and  Industrial 
output  In  developing  countries.  He  Is  author 
of  the  article  "Atomic  Energy"  In  the  Ency- 
clopedia Brltannlca.  has  been  an  adjunct 
professor  at  UCLA,  and  Is  now  a  consultant 
In  the  energy  field.  Address;  B  &  D  Asgo- 
clates.  P.O.  Bos  3680,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
90403.) 

The  energy  crisis  has  come  to  public  atten- 
tion rather  suddenly.  The  citizen  who  lately 
was  luged  to  buy  an  au-electrlc  home  and  to 
"see  America  first"  by  auto  Is  now  confronted 
with  brownouts,  reduced  power  voltage,  and 
gaaolme  shortages.  He  Is  justified  In  com- 
plaining that  someone  shoiUd  have  foreseen 
this  and  have  done  somethmg  about  it.  Some 
did  see  what  was  happening  and  urged  pre- 
ventive action,  though  we  know  now  tliat 
not  enough  was  done.  One  far-reaching  step 
was  taken,  however;  Congress  set  up  the 
Civilian  Nuclear  Power  Program  and  in- 
structed the  AEC  to  find  means  of  ensuring 
a  plentiful  supply  of  energy  tor  the  United 
States.  The  AEC  fulfilled  Its  instructions, 
and  commercial  nuclear  power  arrived  on  the 
scene  In  what  seemed  to  be  the  nick  of  time. 
But  something  went  wrong.  Instead  of  re- 
ceiving the  accolades  of  a  grateful  public, 
the  AEC  has  become  the  target  of  Im- 
passioned censure  for  having  produced  a 
juggernaut,  an  inexorable  monster  which 
could  potentially  destroy  us  If  we  become  de- 
pendent on  it  for  our  power.  The  restating 
dilemma  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  social, 
political,  and  technical  questions  of  our 
time.  Energy  la  vital  to  our  health,  wealth, 
and  safety,  and  yet  the  end  of  our  gas  and  oU 
resources  u  In  sight.  Cool  use  could  be  ex- 
panded, but  only  at  a  very  high  ctsst  In 
dollars  and  environmental  effect,  while  oil 
Imports  pose  economic  and  political  prob- 
lems which  could  become  disastrous.  It  Is 
not  surprising  that  nuclear  power  has  lieen 
welcomed  by  the  utility  lndustr>-  as  a  clean, 
inexpensive,  convenient,  and  Inexhaustible 
source  of  energy.  The  AEC  has  assured  us 
that  reactors  are  sate,  reliable,  and  economi- 
cal, but  public  confidence  In  their  assur- 
ances has  been  seriously  undermined  by 
events  suggesting  attempts  to  cover  up  the 
true  status  of  reactor  safety  and  waste 
handling. 

The  public  has  two  big  questions;  What 
happens  if  a  reactor  breaks  down  and  the 
fuel  escapes?  What  are  the  risks  and  prob- 
lems  of  shipping  and  storing  nuclear  waste 
for  long  periods?  There  Is  a  third  question, 
equally  Important,  which  Is  not  asked;  How 
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do  the  risks  for  other  energy  sources  com- 
pare with  the  nuclear  rtstc?  This  question  Ls 
uot  asked  because  most  people  have  not 
realized  there  Is  a  risk  from  using 
coal,  oil,  or  gas.  These  questions  are  legiti- 
mate and  urgent,  and  answers  to  them  are 
available,  but  the  AEC  and  the  nuclear  m- 
dustry  seem  to  Increekse  suspicion,  instead  of 
confldence,  with  every  reply  they  give. 

To  an  observer  who  has  worked  with  nu- 
clear reactors  and  nuclear  wastes  since  the 
enrly  days  of  the  atomic  project,  the  plight 
of  the  AEC  Is  Indeed  Ironic.  Research  In 
safety  and  attention  to  risks  have  been  the 
watchwords  throughout  the  years;  the  nu- 
clear Industry  is  without  exception  the  safest 
in  the  world  In  which  to  be  employed,  and 
nuclear  hazards  are  far  better  understood 
than  are  those  of  thousands  of  widely  used 
chemical  and  biological  agents,  or  of  com- 
mon energy  sources  such  as  coal.  But  It  Is 
difficult  to  Judge  these  accomplishments,  or 
the  relative  risks  of  various  choices.without 
having  information  on  these  matters  in  clear 
and  simple  terzns. 

Our  greatest  need  Is  for  communication. 
and  members  of  the  scientific  community  can 
assist  greatly  In  the  process.  Radioactivity 
and  nuclear  energy  are  complex  subjects,  and 
questions  about  safety  tend  to  be  answered 
by  the  experts  In  their  accustomed  language; 
l.e.  in  technical  terms  which  are  often  mean- 
ingless Jargon  to  the  questioner.  The  basic 
facts  must  be  put  into  plain,  nontechnical 
language  that  people  can  relate  to  their  own 
experience.  As  the  President  has  noted,  nu- 
clear power  can  carry  a  major  part  of  the 
energy  burden  if  we  can  build  reactors  fast 
enough.  We  need  to  turn  out  power  plants  on 
a  production -line  basis,  but  public  under- 
standing and  acceptance  of  the  risks  are  es- 
sential. This  article  is  an  attempt  to  aid  in 
this  Important  conxmunl  cat  ions  step  and  to 
draw  upon  personal,  first-hand  experience 
for  graphic  illustrations  of  what  nuclear  fuels 
and  waste  materials  are  like,  what  amounts 
would  be  formed,  and  how  they  can  be  han- 
dled. In  this  effort  X  am  acting  as  a  spokes- 
man for  no  one:  my  opinions  and  comments 
are  not  those  of  the  AEC  or  any  other  in- 
stitution, but  are  strictly  my  own. 

RADIATION 

We  live  in  a  world  which  Is  by  nature 
radioactive.  Cosmic  rays  from  space  shower 
the  earth  steadily;  all  our  food,  every  spade- 
ful of  earth  in  our  gardens,  every  stone,  the 
very  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  the  oceans 
all  carry  a  small  amount  of  radioactive  mate- 
rial, and  they  aiwa)-s  have.  This  background 
radiation  we  must  assume  Is  harmless  to 
man,  since  the  human  race  developed  in  'ts 
presence.  Yet  these  radioactive  ingredients 
of  the  rocks  represent  a  fantastic  amount  of 
energy.  A  piece  of  New  Hampshire  granite 
contains  lOO  times  as  much  energy  as  a  piece 
of  coal  of  equal  weight,  but  in  the  form  of 
uranium  and  thorium.  Most  of  the  earth's 
granite  has  only  10  times  the  energy  of  coal 
per  pound,  or  about  the  same  radioactive 
content  as  coal  lt,^eU.  The  combustion  ener- 
gy of  coal  Is  thus  greatly  i.\ceeded  by  the  en- 
ergy of  the  radium,  thorium,  and  uranium 
it  bears,  which  remain  in  the  ash  or  go  up 
the  stack  when  It  Is  burned. 

Our  ability  to  detect  and  meas\U"e  radia- 
tion Is  mllllonsfold  more  sensitive  than  for 
other  hazards.  Present  instruments  can  de- 
tect as  little  as  one  billionth  of  the  amount 
of  radiation  that  would  be  considered  hazard- 
ous, while  for  many  poisonous  materials, 
such  as  mercury,  our  measurement  ability  is 
often  not  far  below  the  threshold  of  notice- 
able Injury.  The  great  tuna-flsh  scare  came 
only  when  new.  more  sensitive  measurements 
were  developed.  If  we  are  exposed  to  a  nuclear 
hazard,  at  ieast  we  can  tell  ifs  there 

Two  kinds  of  radiation  are  produced  by 
nuclear  fuels  and    wastes:    short-range   ra- 


diation and  penetrating  radiation.  The  fuel 
materials  emit  short-range  radiations,  called 
alpha  particles.  These  particles  can  do  se- 
vere damage  to  internal  body  tissues,  but 
they  cannot  penetrate  the  skm  or  even  a 
piece  of  thin  paper  or  a  coat  of  paint.  Hence 
the  fuel  materials  could  be  called  r&dlo- 
polsons  because  they  must  be  actually  eaten 
or  deposited  inside  the  body  to  be  harmful. 
A  famous  case  in  point  Is  that  of  the  radium 
watch  dlal-palnters  In  the  1920s,  who  licked 
their  brushes  to  point  them. 

The  penetrating  radiations,  on  the  other 
hand,  resemble  X-rays  in  that  they  can  pro- 
duce damage  at  a  distance  from  their  source, 
even  though  the  emitting  material  is  tightly 
sealed  in  cans  that  do  not  leak.  To  handle 
such  materials  safely  one  must  work  from 
behind  a  heavy  shield  which  will  absorb  the 
radiation,  such  as  1.000  feet  of  air,  20  leet 
of  water.  10  feet  of  earth  or  concrete,  3  feet 
of  steel,  or  1  foot  of  uranlimi  metal.  (Tliese 
relative  amounts  of  shielding  are  only  ap- 
proximately equivalent,  but  the  heavier  the 
shielding  material,  the  less  is  needed.)  Most 
substances  are  not  affected  by  absorbing 
such  radiation,  but  living  organisms  and 
photographic  film  are. 

All  radiation  dies  away  with  time,  and  It 
is  fortunate  that  the  penetrating  radiation 
does  so  rapidly.  In  a  mixture  of  reactor 
wastes,  the  intensity  of  radiation  drops  by 
909r.  in  a  few  hours  and  by  another  90*"^  In 
a  few  months.  The  residual  level  Is  quite  low 
after  100  years,  and,  after  3S0  years,  pene- 
trating radiation  has  essentially  disappeared 
as  a  major  source  of  hazard.  The  radlo-poi- 
sons.  or  short*range  emitters,  tend  to  be 
long-lived,  however,  lasting  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  years.  Just  as  do  the  radium  and 
uranium  In  the  earth. 

mtNTO'TINC    THE    HAZARDS 

Figure  1  shows  a  fuel  element  for  a  pres- 
ent-day power  reactor,  called  a  "light  water" 
reactor,  since  it  Is  cooled  by  ordinary  water 
In  the  core.  The  element  is  an  assembly  of 
metallic  tubes  Into  which  the  actual  fuel  Is 
sealed.  The  tubes  permit  the  heat  of  the 
nuclear  reaction  to  pass  through  the  wall 
but  prevent  the  escape  of  the  radioactive 
materials.  Other  types  of  reactors  have  dif- 
ferent fuel  forms,  but  we  will  confine  our 
discussion  to  the  most  common  type. 

The  public  rightly  fears  the  escape  of  the 
reactor  fuel,  which  is  a  radlopolson.  and  of 
the  waste  products,  which  emit  penetrating 
radiation.  Into  their  living  space.  Thev  also 
associate  reactors  with  atom  bombs  and  feiir 
a  nuclear  explosion.  Finally,  they  are  con- 
cerned about  having  to  store  wastes  In  con- 
stantly Increasing  amounts  in  an  uncertain 
and  indeflnlte  future.  Let  us  try  to  deal  with 
each  of  these  problems  in  plain  language. 

How  does  a  reactor  differ  from  an  atom 
bomb?  As  the  scaremongers  say.  "A  reactor 
contains  enough  flsslonable  material  to  make 
hundreds  of  atom  bombs.  Do  you  want  that 
In  your  backyard?"  From  my  experience  at 
the  nuclear  weapons  laboratory  at  Los  Ala- 
mos. New  Mexico.  I  can  offer  three  reasons 
why  a  light  water  reactor  cannot  be  a  bomb: 
It  has  the  wrong  composition,  the  wrong 
surroundings,  and  the  wrong  timing.  Imagi- 
native people  have  done  their  best  to  think 
up  improbable  and  hypothetical  accident  se- 
quences that  might  produce  a  nuclear  e-tpio- 
slon.  but  they  cannot  get  around  the  fact 
that  the  fuel  contains  substances  which 
would  prevent  a  bomb  from  Igniting.  Fur- 
ther, a  bomb  must  be  set  off  in  "clean"  sur- 
roundings, free  from  neutrons,  or  It  wUl  pre- 
ignlte  and  shut  itself  off  by  thermal  expan- 
sion. A  reactor  always  has  neutrons  present 
and  is  thus  the  wrong  surroundings.  Finally, 
a  bomb  must  be  flred  by  pushing  its  parts  to- 
gether In  a  fe*  mllllonths  of  a  second,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  a  reactor  to  give  such 
speeds,  even  if  other  conditions  were  met. 


Each  of  these  three  reasons  is  soaclent  alone 
to  prevent  a  nuclear  explosion  In  a  reactor. 
Thiis  one  fear  can  be  dismissed:  A  light 
water  reactor  may  reprea^at  other  hazards, 
but  It  cannot  be  a  bomb. 

What  can  happen  to  a  reactor?  In  recent 
hearings  in  this  subject,  the  AEC  and  the 
reactor  manufacturers  tried  to  defend  their 
position  on  nuclear  safety.  They  seemed  to 
the  public  to  be  saying  that,  since  all  con- 
tingencies were  provided  for.  nothing  could 
possibly  go  wrong.  I:.'  their  defense,  they  re- 
fused to  discuss  w^hat  icould  happen  If  all 
the  layers  of  prevention  felled  and  the  radio- 
active material  escaped  from  the  reactor.  By 
their  refusal,  they  tacitly  agreed  with  the  as- 
sumption of  the  uninformed  that  the  can- 
sequences  were  unthlnkably  catastrophic. 
As  a  result,  some  writers  have  loosed  their 
Imaginations  and  have  conjured  up  visions 
of  a  deadly.  Invisible  miasma  compressed 
inside  a  reactor,  which,  with  the  slightest 
failure,  will  escape  and  spread  over  the  land. 
creating  death,  destruction,  and  Instant 
blight,  forever  forbidding  man's  return  to 
the  region.  Some  typical  statements  are:  "a 
damage  potential  beyond  any  other  e\*ent 
that  I  can  imagine.  The  hazard  of  fission 
products  persists  for  a  time  that  is  longer 
than  any  I  can  conceive."  "Where  wUl  your 
children  live?"  "Whole  states  may  have  to 
be  evacuated."  Thus  in  the  absence  of  a 
clear  statement  of  what  rtaUy  happens,  peo- 
ple imagine  a  situation  worse  than  if  a  tuU- 
Erale  atom  bomb  were  released. 

Flr^t,  we  must  ask.  is  it  possible  to  build 
a  reactor  so  perfect  that  none  of  its  com- 
ponents will  ever  fall?  Not  Humans  being 
what  they  are,  fallxires  will  occur  despite  the 
most  stringent  efforts  In  qiiallty  control  and 
testing.  A  reactor  Is  basically  quite  a  simple 
device,  compared  to  a  boiler,  for  instance,  but 
we  must  assume  there  will  be  failures.  So 
far  there  have  been  about  2.000  reactor-years 
of  operating  experience  and  many  kinds  of 
failures.  The  majority  of  these  are  trivial— 
pumps  to  be  replaced,  bearings  scored,  con- 
trol rods  warped,  various  small  leaks.  There 
have  been  a  few  more  serious  defects  and 
accidents:  fuel  failures,  flow  blockages. 
broken  pipes,  an  unfastened  lid,  etc.  Reac- 
tor operators  and  manufacturers  point  out 
that  rarely  are  any  of  these  failures  in  the 
nuclear  portion;  of  those  that  are.  most  are 
trivial  mechanical  replacements.  Of  the  few 
more  serious  failures,  not  one  hoc  yet  caused 
even  potential  Injury  to  the  public.  There 
was  a  near  miss,  though,  when  a  British 
military  reactor  (of  a  type  no  longer  used) 
caught  tire  while  open  for  reloading  and  con- 
taminated some  pasture  land.  The  reactor 
had  no  containment  shell. 

There  is  a  good  case  for  expecting  rapidly 
diminishing  levels  of  probahlUty  for  really 
severe  reactor  daroaee  and  failure,  not  so 
much  because  of  man-made  safeguards,  but 
because  a  reactor,  of  Its  own  nature,  tends 
to  shut  Itself  off  If  overheated.  Yes.  reactors 
can  fall  in  dozens  of  ways,  and  the  conse- 
quences can  be  costly  delays  and  replace- 
ments. Very  seldom  is  the  fuel  damaged,  but 
If  It  ts.  there  are  some  tedious  and  expensive 
clean-up  jobs.  Clean-ups  within  the  plant  are 
done  by  repeated  fiushlag  with  detergents 
or  other  chemicals  and  rmsing  of  any  spilled 
materials  Into  speclol  holding  tanks.  Every- 
thing must  be  done  with  long-handled  tools 
or  by  remote  control.  None  of  these  failures 
would  be  detectable  outside  the  plant,  and 
none  would  affect  the  public. 

Thus  far  there  has  never  been  a  reactor  ac- 
cident that  ruptured  or  even  damaged  the 
main  tank  or  vessel  housing  the  fuel.  For 
this  to  happen,  all  the  previous  defensee 
would  have  to  fail,  and  a  complete  loss  of  all 
coolant  would  have  to  occur  so  fast  that  all 
the  residual  heat  would  still  be  on  hand. 
Then  the  damaged  fuel  could  in  principle 
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melt  Its  wmy  through  the  tbtIous  structural 
levels  and  b&ffles  within  the  reactor  vessel 
and  reach  the  heavy  steel  or  concrete  main 
vessel  wall.  No  one  really  knows  bow  likely 
the  fuel  Is  actually  to  escape  In  such  a  case. 
Most  estimates  say  It  would  not  penetrate  the 
main  ve&sel.  but  it  might  under  some  condi- 
tions. Almost  any  external  cooling  source 
would  arrest  the  penetration,  however.  Some 
t«st8  would  seem  to  be  in  order,  but  no  one 
has  yet  performed  them. 

Once  through  the  main  vessel,  there  Is  still 
another  line  of  defense  or.  in  some  cases,  two 
or  three.  All  water-type  power  reactors  ex- 
cept those  In  the  USSR  have  a  containment 
shell— an  airtight  dome  or  tank  which  Is 
often  the  main  visual  feature  of  a  nuclear 
power  station.  This  containment  shell  en- 
cloaea  all  the  nuclear  components — reactor, 
pumpa,  heat  exchangers,  coolant  tanks,  etc., 
and  ts  intended  to  prevent  any  breakdowns 
or  ruptures  of  the  system  from  releasing 
anything  to  the  outside.  There  is  no  doubt  It 
can  do  this  if  intact,  but  a  hot  mass  of  fuel 
that  has  Just  melted  its  way  through  the 
thick  reactor  tank  might  be  able  to  do  the 
same  to  the  containment.  Some  structural 
experts  believe  that  the  heavy  concrete  base 
of  the  reactor  foundation,  the  presence  of 
coolant  that  has  escaped  from  the  vessel,  the 
diluting  and  cooimg  effect  of  the  reactor  In- 
ternals, and  the  time  delay  Involved  in  reach- 
ing the  containment  would  essentially  pre* 
elude  further  penetration.  But  until  more 
testa  are  made,  there  remains  a  residual 
chance,  however  small,  that  the  containment 
could  be  pierced. 

tip  to  this  point  the  Interesta  of  the  public 
ore  not  concerned.  If  the  hapless  reacts 
owner  cannot  prevent  such  Berlous  damage 
to  his  half-billion  dollar  investment,  that  is 
his  worry.  We  might  reflect  cynically  that  we 
wUl  have  to  pay  for  It  In  higher  electric  bills. 
but  there  is  no  direct  public  risk.  Once  the 
containment  is  breached,  however,  the  situ- 
ation changes.  It  becomes  very  much  our 
worry,  and  we  have  a  right  to  know  Just  what 
will  happen.  As  mentioned  above,  the  lack  of 
official  statements  on  this  point  has  led  to 
wild  and  imaginative  speculations.  The  only 
official  publication  is  the  famous  WASH  740 
study  (/),  made  many  years  ago  before  it  was 
completely  clear  that  a  reactor  cannot  func- 
tion as  a  bomb.  The  authors  of  WASH  740 
were  asked  to  ignore  all  the  ImnrobablUtles 
and  assume  that  a  small  nuclear  explosion 
Aad  taken  place  and  dispersed  some  of  the 
reactor  core  in  a  "worst  case"*  event.  This 
study,  often  quoted  by  nuclear  detractore. 
has  never  been  replaced  by  a  more  modern, 
realistic  appraisal.  untU  recently  when  a  new 
team  of  experts  began  work,  led  by  Dr  Nor- 
man Rasmusaen  of  M.I.T. 

ASSESSING   THS   RXSSS 

While  we  are  watchmg  for  their  results, 
perhaps  we  can  find  some  preliminary  data 
to  estimate  the  general  scope  of  what  we 
would  be  faced  with  and  what  could  be 
done  about  It  The  flrst  thing  that  Is  ap- 
parent Is  that  there  ore  some  seemingly  de- 
liberate attempts  to  mislead  the  public.  For 
example.  Ralph  Nader  and  Friends  of  the 
Earth  have  recently  asked  for  the  shutdown 
of  all  operating  nucieor  power  plants.  They 
state  that  "the  amount  of  radioactivity  rou- 
tinely present  |in  one  of  these  plantsl  Is 
equivalent  to  ten  times  the  amount  of  radio- 
active faUout  from  detonation  of  the  largest 
nuclear  weapon  in  the  United  states  de- 
fense arsenal"  (complaint  filed  In  US  Dis- 
Ulct  Court! .  In  a  fine  examole  of  mlsdlrer- 
Uon,  the  reader  of  this  statement  is  left  with 
the  mapUcation  that  a  reactor  is  ten  times 
worse  than  an  H-bomb,  although  the  state- 
ment does  not  say  so  directly  A«  H-bomb  or 
an  atom  bomb  does  Ita  damage,  of  course 
prlmarUy  by  blast,  by  scorching.  InUmse 
heat  from  a  fireball,  and  by  a  sudden  burst 
Of  penetrating  rays  that  are  part  of  the  fls- 


slon  process  Itself,  not  from  the  fission  prod- 
ucts or  nuclear  wastes.  Fallout  of  wastes, 
though  hazardous  enough,  is  by  comparison 
a  trivial  part  of  the  effect  of  the  bomb,  stat- 
ing that  these  materials  are  present  In  a  re- 
actor, if  there  Is  no  bomb  to  spread  them 
over  an  area.  Is  scaremongerlng.  It  is  equiv- 
alent to  saying  the  chlorine  gas  stored  at 
the  city  waterworks  and  swlmmmg  pools  is 
sufficient  to  poison  everyone  In  the  city  8.726 
times.  Some  of  the  AEC  statements  have 
been  equally  mUleadlng  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. 

What  facts  of  our  own  can  we  deduce? 
First,  we  know  that  none  of  the  public  is 
near  the  reactor,  for  each  plant  has  an  ex- 
clusion area,  iisually  thousands  of  acres, 
which  can  be  cleared  m  any  emergency. 
Second,  we  know  that  there  will  be  plenty 
of  time  for  warning,  evacuation,  or  pre- 
ventive measures.  The  meltdown  of  a  reac- 
tor core  can  occur  only  If  the  plant  has  re- 
cently been  operated  for  several  weeks  at 
high  power  and  If  several  kinds  of  safe- 
guards have  failed  to  provide  a  way  to  re- 
move the  l"-.  or  so  of  the  heat  which  is 
evolved  for  some  hours  after  shutdown  and 
continues  at  a  diminishing  rate  for  weeks. 
The  rate  at  which  the  heat  is  produced  Is 
well  known,  and  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
maximum  rate  at  which  the  reactor  vessel 
Internals  and  walls  could  be  penetrated, 
which  may  oe  a  matter  of  hours.  Consider- 
able additional  time  would  then  be  needed 
to  penetrate  the  containment  vessel,  so  there 
is  time  to  prepare. 

As  noted  above,  the  consequences  of  a 
major  meltdown  which  might  penetrate  the 
containment  shell  and  come  out  Into  the 
ground  have  never  received  intensive  study, 
seemingly  because  to  discuss  such  an  event 
was  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  bureaucratic 
faUure.  But  let's  try  to  Unaglne  a  blob  of 
white-hot  fuel  emerging  into  the  earth, 
about  30  to  40  feet  under  the  surface,  hav- 
ing penetrated  the  concrete  foundation. 
There  is  a  very  good  chance  that  the  pub- 
lic would  have  no  measurable  sign  that  any- 
thmg  had  occurred.  After  several  hours  of 
sizzling  away,  all  the  easily  vaporized  mate- 
rials In  the  fuel  would  necessarily  have  boiled 
out  and  probably  would  have  solidified  again 
somewhere  Inside  the  cool  upper  parts  of 
the  reactor  containment  or  the  concrete 
foundation.  The  emerging  fuel  material — 
heavy.  wbJie-hot.  and  semlllquid — Is  essen- 
tially inert,  like  so  much  molten  steel  or  lava, 
except  that  it  Is  emitting  penetrating  radia- 
tion and  contains  radio-polsons.  If  the  con- 
tainment Is  under  pressure,  the  design  pro- 
vides either  a  means  of  veuUng  it  through 
a  filter  system  which  will  remove  radioac- 
tive particles,  or  else  enough  Ice  or  water 
stored  Inside  to  keep  everything  condensed. 
If  I  had  to  contend  with  such  a  material 
(and  I  have  had  some  first-hand  experience 
in  cleaning  up  radioactive  spUls).  I  cannot 
think  of  a  place  where  I  would  prefer  to  have 
it  than  far  imderground.  It  would  be  com- 
pletely shielded  by  the  overlying  earth  and 
concrete,  it  would  he  enclosed  m  a  thick 
pocket  of  fused  earth,  and  It  would  be  com- 
pletely dry,  for  it  is  known  that  heating  of 
the  earth  would  drive  the  soil  moisture  away 
for  perhaps  20  feet  or  more.  At  a  radius  of 
about  20  feet  or  so.  the  heat  flowing  from 
the  fuel  mass  would  be  spread  out  enough 
so  that  the  soil  could  contam  some  water 
and  so  provide  a  rapid  conduction  of  heat. 
Thus  the  system  would  stabuize  and  melt  no 
fiuther  and  would  be  completely  safe  until 
such  time  as  salvage  operations  might  begin. 
There  would  be  no  contamination  of  the  wa- 
ter table  because  of  the  dry.  heated  zone  If 
the  sou  Is  dry.  or  If  the  foundation  U  rock, 
melting  might  continue  somewhat  further! 
but  eventuaUy  a  sufficiently  large  radius 
would  be  formed  to  carry  away  the  heat 
steadily,  and  penetration  would  cease  with 
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debris  encapsulated  in  a  ball  of  fused  earth 
or  rock. 

Where  Is  the  risk  to  the  public  m  all 
this?  If  there  is  any,  it  Is  not  from  the  melted 
fuel,  but  from  the  more  easily  vaporized  ma- 
terials driven  off  beforehand.  If  by  some 
chance  the  containment  cannot  be  vented,  a 
blowhole  might  form  through  the  soU.  releas- 
ing some  of  the  steam  together  with  radio- 
active particulates.  Such  a  release  would 
contain  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  fission 
products,  but  It  could  be  a  source  of  severe 
danger  downwind,  though  far  from  a  "ca- 
tastrophe." 

Hence  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  con- 
troversy about  whether  or  not  the  emergency 
core  cooling  system  works  is  barking  up  the 
wrong  tree.  The  owner  of  the  reactor  may 
very  well  want  such  a  system  to  preserve 
his  Investment,  but  the  safety  of  the  public 
depends  upon  other  factors,  such  as  whether 
the  containment  vessel  contains  enough  Ice 
or  water  to  assure  condensation  of  the  easily 
vaporized  portion  of  the  fission  products. 
and  whether  there  Is  a  reliable  way  to  vent 
excess  pressure  in  the  contamment  shell 
through  an  adequate  flltertag  system.  Such 
factors  are  much  easier  to  determine,  and  the 
risks  easier  to  guard  against,  than  proving 
that  a  meltdown  can  never  occur.  If  conden- 
sation can  be  assured,  there  is  almost  a  neg- 
ligible public  hazard,  In  my  opinion,  from 
a  meltthrough  of  the  containment  shell.  I 
would  be  glad  to  tackle  the  Job  of  drilling 
Into  the  spilled  fuel  and  bringing  It  up  In 
small  bits  for  recovery.  This  could  be  done 
safely  and  completely. 

Some  experts  have  worried  about  whether 
there  could  be  a  so-called  steam  explosion  In- 
side th/»  main  vessel.  In  which  molten  fuel 
would  suddenly  become  dispersed  In  fine 
droplets  In  water,  and  thus  generate  a  vol- 
tmie  of  steam  sufficient  to  blow  off  the  vessel 
Ud,  rupture  the  containment,  and  disperse 
the  core  over  the  surrounding  area.  There  Is 
indeed  sufficient  energy  in  a  melted  core  to 
do  this,  and  the  consequences,  although  not 
In  any  way  resembling  the  havoc  of  a  nuclear 
bomb,  could  be  injurious  or  fatal  to  persons 
In  the  vicinity.  However,  such  an  explosion 
is,  In  my  opinion.  Incredible  because  the 
conditions  required  for  Its  occurrence  are 
Incredible.  Such  an  explosion  could  not  hap- 
pen If  the  reactor  vessel  were  full  of  water,  as 
It  normally  Is.  or  if  the  vessel  were  empty, 
as  It  would  be  If  ruptured.  (Water  stays 
liquid  at  the  temperature  in  a  reactor  only 
because  It  Is  pressurized — If  the  vessel  has 
even  a  small  leak,  all  the  water  Inside  flashes 
to  steam  and  escapes.)  Thus  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  have  it  both  ways — dry  enough  In- 
alde  to  permit  an  uncooled  blob  of  melted 
fuel  to  form,  and  yet  wet  enough  to  provide 
a  pool  of  water  loto  which  It  could  fall.  The 
scenarios  which  try  to  arrange  such  condi- 
tions certainly  need  to  be  studied  thorough- 
ly, but  so  far  these  seem  more  remote  than 
other  kinds  of  hazards. 

Regardless  of  the  precautions  we  take  and 
the  safeguards  we  Install,  there  wUI  always  be 
a  residual  hazard  from  a  nuclear  power  sta- 
tion. The  best  we  can  ask  is  that  such  a 
station  be  at  least  as  safe  to  the  general 
public  as  an  alternative  power  source.  For 
the  near  future,  the  only  practical  domestic 
alternative  to  nuclear  power  is  coal.  Al- 
though the  coal  industry  has  not  yet  been 
required  to  produce  an  environmental  Im- 
pact statement,  mush  very  dlstiu-blng  in- 
formation Is  now  available  about  the  conse- 
quences of  using  coal.  One  careful  1964  study 
(3)  showed  that  about  19.000  deaths  per  year 
In  the  U.S.  could  be  attributed,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  to  the  use  of  coal  and  oil,  which 
contain  carcinogenic,  radioactive,  and  acid- 
formlng  materials.  In  addition,  we  are  paying 
heavy  environmental  cost  for  coal  in  mming 
areas  and  In  continuous  damages  in  cor- 
rosion and  cleaning  losses.  A  large  nuclear 
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power  plant  could  displace  nearly  I^  of  the 
1964  U.S.  coal  consumption  and  oould  thus 
oe  looked  upon  as  saving  1%  of  19,000,  or  190 
lives  per  year.  Over  the  30-year  life  of  the 
plant.  5.700  lives  would  weigh  In  the  balance, 
plus  untold  property  damage.  Even  the  most 
pessimistic  estimates  of  nuclear  plant  fail- 
ures predict  a  smaller  toll  than  that,  with  a 
probability  of  occurrence  not  once  in  30  years 
but  once  In  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years. 
As  noted  above.  In  a  total  of  2.000  reactor 
years  of  experience,  there  has  been  thus  far 
no  faUure  which  was  a  significant  hazard 
to  the  public. 

The  above  example  does  not  exhaust  the 
list  of  "What  If?"  questions  about  reactors. 
There  are  also  other  tspes  of  reactors  than 
the  water  type  considered  here.  But  for  all 
cases  I  have  seen,  similar  conclusions  can 
be  drawn,  and  the  same  safety  standards 
win  have  to  apply,  so  that  failures,  even 
rare  ones,  could  hardly  be  described  as  ca- 
tastrophes. On  balance,  it  Is  hard  to  escape 
the  conclusion,  after  25  years  of  experience, 
that  reactors,  failure-beset  as  they  are.  are 
already  much  safer  than  the  alternative  of 
using  coal,  and  that  they  have  indeed  ar- 
rived In  the  nick  of  time.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  they  will  be  Improved  as  experience  is 
gained. 

STORAGE  OP   WASTE 

The  storage  of  nuclear  waste  is  the  other 
big  question  that  concerns  the  public.  This 
13  not  a  technical  question  so  much  as  a 
socUU  problem,  for  It  Involves  taking  on  a 
responsibility  which  we  cannot  discharge 
completely  ourselves  but  must  hand  on  in 
some  form  or  other  to  our  successors.  What 
is  lacking  m  the  public's  concept  of  this 
problem  Is  an  appreciation  of  the  real  size, 
scope,  and  cost  of  the  commitment  and  the 
nature  of  the  hazard  Involved.  People  are 
confused  by  the  apparently  careless  leakages 
of  stored  liquid  wastes  at  the  Hanford  works 
of  the  AEC.  The  soil  conditions  at  Hanford 
may  be  such,  as  the  AEC  claims,  that  no 
risk  has  resulted.  But  a  continuing  series  of 
unintentional  spills  is  not  the  way  to  gain 
the  public's  confidence. 

First,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  waste 
material?  When  spent  nuclear  fuel  elements 
are  removed  from  a  reactor,  they  still  look 
like  Figure  1.  and  both  waste  products  and 
unbumed  fuel  are  completely  contained.  The 
penetrating  radiation  emitted  from  the 
n-astes.  however,  means  that  the  elements 
must  be  transported  in  a  thtck-walled  cask 
or  shield  to  the  reprocessing  plant.  At  the 
plant,  In  a  sealed  chamber  behind  heavy 
walls,  machines  chop  up  the  fuel  rods  and 
dissolve  the  material.  Chemical  treatment 
then  separates  the  valuable  unburned  fuel. 
which  Is  recovered  for  reuse,  from  the  wastes, 
which  remain  In  a  highly  purtfled  liquid 
form.  (There  are  some  gaseous  waste  prod- 
ucts, which  must  be  absorbed  on  charcoal, 
ptunped  Into  storage  tubes,  and  held  for 
decay;  but  these  are  a  relatively  minor  prob- 
lem, since  both  the  amount  and  the  costs 
are  low.) 

After  some  Intermediate  storage  period,  the 
liquid  waste  can  be  boiled  down  in  an  elec- 
tric pot  furnace  and  melted  to  form  a  glassy 
solid.  When  cooled,  the  solid  waste  Is  a  black, 
ceramic  clinker  resembling  obsidian  or  lava. 
It  is  inert:  It  does  not  dissolve  in  water  or 
react  with  air.  The  procedures  for  converting 
a  batch  of  waste  to  this  solid  form  and  seal- 
ing It  Into  a  metal  tube  12  inches  in  diameter 
and  10  feet  long  are  completely  worked  out 
and  the  costs  are  known.  Once  sealed,  the 
tut>e  can  be  safely  moved  In  a  thick-walled 
shipping  cask  (designed  to  survive  all  con- 
ceivable shipping  accidents)  to  a  final  storage 
place.  If  the  contents  somehow  escaped,  it 
would  not  be  dispersed  but  would  lie  where 
It  fell  until  sc.-aped  up  by  remote  control 
vehicles.  The  public  hazard  from  this  mate- 
rial consists  only  in  proximity — it  must  be 
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kept  behind  a  heavy  wall  or  shield  for  about 
350  years.  After  that.  It  could  be  given  more 
routine  storage  but,  since  it  contains  traces 
of  fuel,  which  is  a  radio-poison.  It  must  be 
kept  Isolated  from  food  or  water,  like  so 
much  pitchblende  or  other  radioactive  ore. 
Alternatively,  further  processing  could  re- 
move the  fuel  traces. 

The  part  of  the  waste  problem  that  is 
hardest  to  grasp  is  the  extremely  small  vol- 
ume produced.  A  single  aspirin  tablet  has  the 
same  volume  as  the  waste  produced  by  7,000 
kw  hours,  or  one  person's  annual  share  of 
U.S.  electric  output.  If  the  entire  electrical 
capacity  of  the  US.  were  nuclear  and  ran  at 
the  present  rate  for  350  years,  the  total  waste 
produced  could  be  stored  In  a  single  pit  or 
vault  200  feet  long  by  200  feet  wide  and  200 
feet  deep.  (In  an  engineered  waste  storage 
facility,  one  would  allow  some  extra  ^ace 
for  accessibility  and  cooling  passages.)  The 
oldest  cans  could  then  be  removed  as  new 
ones  were  added,  making  a  perpetual  capac- 
ity. This  volume  of  waste  Is  quite  small  com- 
pared to  the  corresponding  volume  of  ore 
needed,  which  would  occupy  a  space  about 
200  feet  by  200  feet  by  5  miles  long  (as- 
suming 0.25%  ore  and  breedere  available  In 
10  years  or  so.)  This  amount  In  turn  ts 
dwarfed  by  the  environmental  impact  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  energy  from  coal:  33  cubic 
mllea  would  be  needed,  or  the  equivalent  of 
a  pit  200  feet  wide  and  2O0  feet  deep  extend- 
ing clear  around  the  earth!  In  either  case,  we 
are  perforce  handing  over  a  problem  to  our 
successors.  The  nuclear  one  Is  much  the  les- 
ser of  the  two. 

Care  In  handling  nuclear  waste  ia  obviously 
Important,  especially  before  the  inert  solid 
form  is  reached.  Thus  the  public  should 
scrutinize  the  safety  m.easure6  at  fuel-proc- 
essing plants.  But,  compared  to  the  large 
quantities  of  other  lethal  materials  neces- 
sary to  our  society,  the  minuscule  volume  of 
the  nuclear  waste  reduces  the  problem,  smce 
It  cannot  add  measurably  to  the  overall  risk, 
and  the  cost  of  treatment,  transport,  and 
storage  is  only  1/1000  of  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Whether  we  want  to  store  the  wastes  m 
a  retrievable  form  or  effect  some  permanent 
disposal,  as  In  an  ice  cap  or  salt  mine,  is  a 
decision  of  little  Importance  now.  Since  we 
have  very  little  waste  so  far  and  we  may  find 
a  use  fcr  it  later.  I  think  we  should  keep  our 
options  open  for  the  present  by  retrievable 
storage,  say  for  the  next  30  years  or  so.  until 
the  need  and  best  means  of  final  disposal  be- 
come apparent 

The  Issue  of  sabotage  and  terrorism  using 
nuclear  materials  is  raised  by  those  who  have 
Imagined  a  deadly,  compressed  gar  which 
would  disperse  Itself  over  the  countryside. 
In  reality,  these  heavy.  Inert  solids  are  less 
of  a  threat  than  so  much  dynamite.  A  fanatic 
could  cause  trouble  with  them,  mostly  to 
himself.  In  the  long  run.  Just  as  with  reac- 
tors, there  are  going  to  be  spills,  casualties 
or  even  fatalities  from  nuclear  waste.  But  It 
is  quite  clear  that  no  new.  unique  avenue  is 
offered  to  terrorists,  nor  Is  the  total  risk 
measurably  increased  As  for  do-it-yourself 
atom  bombs,  we  noted  above  that  nuclear 
fuels  have  the  wrong  composition,  so  that 
the  materials  that  move  In  Industrial  nu- 
clear power  channels  are  of  little  use.  Wheth- 
er or  not  a  highly  sophisticated,  heavily  fi- 
nanced organization  could  acquire  the  array 
of  special  talent  needed  to  seize,  separate, 
and  purify  plutonlum  and  produce  a  bomb 
Is  a  separate  question  which  needs  Intensive 
study.  It  Is  also  a  question  which  does  not 
much  affect  the  choice  of  a  civilian  energy 
source,  for  such  en  organization  could  also 
Intercept  weapons  materials  or  finished 
bombs.  Internal  disruption  of  this  type  Is  a 
social  question  the  whole  world  must  face. 
The  terrorist  has  many  types  of  threat  to 
choose  from,  no  matter  what  type  of  power 
station  we  have. 


lUKZNG  THB  OHOICK 

The  existence  of  a  constantly  expanding 
human  population  on  this  hoetile  ball  of  clay 
is  fraught  with  hazard  at  every  Uim.  and 
there  are  no  completely  safe  alternatives  All 
we  can  hope  to  do  Is  choose  wisely  from  the 
paths  that  are  available.  Daily  experience 
shows  that  the  public  accepts  risk  when  nec- 
essary, provided  the  nature  of  the  risk  and 
the  alternatives  are  understood.  Legitimate 
questions  are  being  asked  about  the  risks  of 
using  nuclear  power,  and  they  must  be  an- 
awered.  The  public  is  not  served  by  those  who 
exaggerate  the  risks  or  by  those  who  claim 
there  is  no  risk.  Much  of  the  outcry  against 
nuclear  energy  Is  from  those  who  fear  It  be- 
cause It  is  new  to  them — forgetting  that  it  is 
25  years  old  and  that  Its  hazards  have  been 
studied  from  the  first — or  from  those  who. 
hearing  of  these  hazards,  have  not  stopped 
to  compare  the  dangers  of  choosing  another 
path 

What  I  have  tried  to  do  in  this  article  Is  to 
dispel  the  vision  of  unthinkable  catastrophe 
If  there  is  an  ultimate  nuclear  failure.  The 
hazard  is  real — somewhere  along  the  line  la 
a  nuclear  economy  there  will  be  some  lives 
lost,  some  injuries,  and  some  nasty  mesaes  to 
clean  up  and  decontaminate.  But  there  will 
be  no  catastrophe,  and  we  know  from  exper- 
ience that  radioactive  spUls  can  be  cleaned 
up.  It  seems  clear  that  each  of  the  other 
available  paths  wUl  have  an  even  higher 
cost  In  Uvea.  In  dollars,  and  In  damage  to 
the  environment.  The  real  friends  of  the 
earth  can  assist  the  public  In  such  balanced 
assessment. 
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RETIREMENT  OP  LT.  GEN. 
LEO  E.  BENADE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  nominations  reported  yesterday  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  was 
that  of  Lt.  Gen.  Leo  E.  Benade.  0.S. 
Array,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in 
that  grade. 

During  his  entire  career  as  a  senior 
officer.  General  Benade  has  devoted  hlm- 
.self  almost  entirely  to  the  most  dlflRcult 
issues  in  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
lating to  military  personnel,  pay.  retire- 
ment and  related  issues:  his  last  assign- 
ment being  that  of  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs. 

For  about  20  years  he  has  testified  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
on  almost  all  the  military  pay  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  considered  and  othei 
important  personnel  i:»ms.  In  the  1950's 
as  a  lieutenant  colonel  he  assisted  in  the 
first  legislation  authorizing  the  drafting 
of  doctors  during  the  Korean  emergency. 
Actually,  at  that  time  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the 
Army.  Later,  he  participated  in  the  vari- 
ous pay  acts  beginning  in  1955  and  suc- 
ceeding years. 

General  Benade  mastered  the  most  dif- 
ficult task  in  the  military  as  well  as  In 
other  professions,  that  of  acquiring  com- 
plete, in-depth  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter,  together  with  the  ability  to  com- 
municate on  Ita  many  problems.  Along 
with  ability,  he  gained  the  respect  and 
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confidence  of  the  committee  members 
and  staff  with  whom  he  dealt  which  is  a 
crucial  element  in  any  important  legisla- 
tion. 

I  have  found  personally  over  the  many 
years  that  military  manpower  and  its  re- 
lated problems  is  the  most  difflcult  area 
in  which  the  Congress  or  the  Depart- 
mental officials  must  cope. 

It  Is  only  appropriate,  therefore,  that 
we  recognize  the  contribution  and  serv- 
ice of  General  Benade  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  his  assistance  to  the  Con- 
gress over  the  last  two  decades.  1  speak 
for  our  entire  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. I  am  pleased  for  the  Army  to  pro- 
mote him  to  Lieutenant  General  because 
it  is  deserved.  I  do  not  believe  enough 
recognition  is  given  to  those  who  labor 
in  this  highly  Important  and  dUHcult 
field. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  DELIVERS 
THOUGHTFUL  AND  CHALLENG- 
INQ  ADDRESS  ON  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  nearly  6  years  that  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  under  the 
very  able  chairmanship  of  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph. 

Senator  Randolph  is  known  In  the 
Congress  as  an  eminently  fair,  consid- 
erate, and  cooperative  chairman.  In  the 
conduct  of  committee  business  his  goal 
is  to  develop  workable  legislation  that 
responds  to  public  needs.  In  .so  doing,  he 
is  always  considerate  of  the  views  of 
Members,  be  they  veteraas  or  new- 
comers. 

The  knowledge  and  experience  of  Sen- 
ator Randolph  In  all  aspects  of  public 
works  is  Indeed  broad.  He  Is  the  Senate's 
knowledgeable  leader  on  highway  trans- 
portation. He  was  one  of  the  first  to  raise 
the  banner  for  environmental  protec- 
tion, and  he  has  a  long  record  of  support 
for  water  resource  development. 

As  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources  during  the  93d  Con- 
gress I  have  participated  in  this  impor- 
tant work.  It  has  been  challenging  for 
me  personally,  and  my  work  has  been 
greaUy  facilitated  by  the  concern  and 
guidance  of  our  committee  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Randolph's 
commitment  to  water  resources  develop- 
ment and  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  reflected  in  an  address  he  gave 
at  the  National  Conference  on  Flood 
Plain  Management  on  July  25  here  in 
Washington.  His  observations  point  the 
way  for  the  years  ahead  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  Senator 
Randolph's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Wise  Watdi  REsoimce  DEvnoPucnr 
Siiinothins    Amzxica 
Few  progranu  are  more  esMnttal   to  the 
Monomlc  and  social  well-being  of  our  people 
than    wise    and    comprehensive    water    re- 
sources development. 

In  1808  Albert  Oallatln,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  President  Thomas  JeBeraon. 
enunciated  tor  the  first  time  the  policy  of 


our  young  republic  regarding  water  resources 
development  by  declaring  ■*.  .  .  no  other 
smgle  operation,  within  the  power  of  govern- 
ment, can  more  effectually  tend  to  strength- 
en and  perpetuate  that  union  which  secures 
external  independence,  domestic  peace,  and 
individual  liberty." 

A  Federal  program  for  waterway  Improve- 
ment was  Initiated  with  the  removal  of  snags 
and  sandbars  from  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  on  May  24,  1824. 

TtirouBhout  the  19lh  Century,  the  F'ederal 
effort  was  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Improvement  of  navigational  facilities.  The 
concept  of  water  resources  development  con- 
tinued to  broaden  through  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

In  transmitting  a  1008  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, President  Theodore  Roosevelt  empha- 
sized I  quote):  "The  National  Government 
must  play  the  leading  part  In  securing  the 
largest  possible  use  of  our  waterways:  other 
agencies  can  assist  and  should  assist,  but 
the  work  Is  essentially  national  in  Its  scope." 
This  concept  has  guided  our  water  resources 
policy,  and  It  has  enabled  us,  to  date,  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  constantly  expanding  In- 
dustrial technology  and  a  growing  popula- 
tion. In  meeting  these  demands,  many  of 
our  public  works  programs  have  succeeded 
beyond  our  expectations. 

In  the  past,  our  Interest  In  water  resources 
was  concentrated  on  navigation.  Irrigation 
development  of  the  West  and  reducing  the 
Impact  of  natural  disasters.  Today  we  see 
water  resources  as  having  an  even  larger 
role  In  our  national  life.  They  are  vital  ta- 
gredlents  In  our  efforts  to  support  economic 
development  and  Improve  the  quality  of  our 
physical  environment. 

Because  I  am  particularly  aware  of  the  crit- 
ical Importance  of  water  to  our  society,  I 
am  always  bothered  when  this  work  Is  re- 
ferred to  as  pork  barrel.  Those  of  us  who 
are  Involved  with  the  development  and  man- 
agement of  natural  resources  know  this  to 
be  an  untrue  and  unwise  description  of  our 
work. 

I  cite  one  example  as  a  demonstration  of 
the  great  and  lasting  beneSte  that  accrue 
from  proper  water  resource  development. 
Just  over  a  year  ago  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  was  struck  by  unusually  heavy 
Soodlng.  Damage  to  homes,  farms,  and  In- 
dustry totaled  about  »500  mUllon.  This  Is  a 
huge  monetary  loss  and  It  was  accompanied 
by  substantial  personal  hardship  and  suf- 
fering. 

For  many  years  the  Federal  Qovernment, 
through  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  has 
been  Involved  In  a  gigantic  project  to  tame 
the  Mississippi.  Nearly  $2  billion  has  been 
spent  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  Tribu- 
taries Project  which  Is  now  half  completed 
The  work  done  thus  far  prevented  at  least 
S7.8  bUUon  In  damage  durmg  last  year's 
flood. 

So  our  Investment,  not  Just  expenditure 
In  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  returned  nearly 
fourfold  within  the  space  of  Just  a  few 
months  I  am  sure  that  people  who  live  In  the 
flood  ravaged  area  of  the  Mississippi  would 
take  a  strong  exception  to  pork  barrel  de- 
scription of  work  that  has  saved  them  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  property  and  crops,  and 
preservation  of  life  Itself. 

Of  course,  no  government  program  can  re- 
main static  In  Its  operations.  Changing  con- 
ditions require  constant  evaluation  of  the 
way  we  provide  the  essential  services  that  the 
pnbUe  e»peet»  from  us.  This  Is  as  true  of 
water  reeonroes  development  as  of  other  gov- 
ernment activities. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  citizens  are 
taking  a  new  look  at  the  way  we  treat  the 
world  In  which  we  live.  We  know  that  we 
cannot  continue  to  pollute  our  air  and  water 
and  to  abandon  mUllons  of  tons  of  solid 
waste  containing  useful  materials. 

A  growing  and  Increasingly  productive  so- 
ciety such  as  ours  must  also  give  attention  to 


how  It  uses  the  land.  In  recent  years  land  use 
has  been  Increasingly  debated.  At  every  level 
of  government  policies  relating  to  transpor- 
tation, housing,  pollution  control,  and  water 
resources  are  among  those  under  discussion. 
Early  this  year  the  Water  Resources  Act  of 
1974.  became  law.  One  of  the  most  sigiuflcant 
features  of  the  Act  was  Section  73  which  for 
the  first  time  articulated  in  law  the  validity 
of  nonstructural  approaches  In  water  re- 
sources activity. 

The  resolution  of  water  resources  projects 
has  traditionally  Involved  construction.  Some 
of  our  most  Important  engineering  achieve- 
ments. In  fact,  ore  associated  with  water 
resotirces  management.  The  changed  nature 
of  our  society  and  the  rapidly  escalating  cost 
of  construction,  now  make  It  mandatory  that 
we  look  to  other  ways  of  achieving  our  goals. 
The  1974  Act  Is  very  specific  that  In  planning 
any  flood  protection  project  "consideration 
shall  be  given  to  nonstructural  alternatives 
to  prevent  or  reduce  flood  damage." 

To  further  support  our  belief  In  the  non- 
structural approach,  the  1974  Act  mcludes 
three  projects  of  this  type.  One  Is  the  flood 
plain  of  the  Charles  River  In  the  Boston  area 
where  the  Congress  authorized  the  expendl- 
ttire  of  •7.3  mUllon  to  acquire  8.500  acres 
subject  to  frequent  flooding.  By  controlling 
this  land  and  preventing  Its  development 
we  will  obviate  the  need  for  expensive  up- 
stream dams.  The  benefit-cost  ratio  of  this 
project  Is  6-1  making  It  an  extremely  good 
Investment  from  the  taxpayer  point  of  view. 
The  second  nonstructural  project  provides 
for  total  evacuation,  flood  proofing  and  land 
control  measures  In  the  town  of  Prairie  du 
Chlen,  Wisconsin.  This  Mississippi  River 
community  also  suffers  severe  flooding  and 
this  nonstructural  answer  to  Us  problems  Is 
well  conceived.  It  also  has  a  8-1  benefit-cost 
ratio. 

In  addition,  we  authorized  the  acquisition 
of  land  and  development  of  recreational  fa- 
cilities on  the  South  Platte  River  In  Colorado 
Just  below  the  Chatfield  Dam.  without  such 
a  procedure,  extensive  channel  Improvements 
would  have  been  required  In  the  river  to  ac- 
commodate water  released  from  the  dam. 
These  will  now  be  avoided  since  private  de- 
velopment below  the  dam  wUl  not  take  place. 
I  have  been  m  public  lite  long  enough  to 
know  that  a  large  dam  or  other  structure  can 
be  very  attractive  politically. 

We  do  not  properly  represent  our  con- 
stituents, however.  If  we  are  unable  to  accept 
the  best  way  of  doing  the  Job  even  If  It  does 
not  require  a  large  outlay  of  money  and 
result  In  a  structure  to  which  local  citizens 
can  point  with  Justlflcatlon. 

I  fully  expect  that  the  nonstructural  ap- 
proach will  be  Increasingly  adopted  In  the 
years  ahead.  Construction  may  not  always  be 
the  best  answer  to  a  flood  problem.  The 
proper  and  less  costly  response  may  well  be 
to  let  the  floods  come  but  to  control  the  flood 
area  so  that  personal  and  property  damage 
will  not  occur. 

.Later  today  the  National  Commission  on 
Water  Quality  will  meet.  I  sponsored  the 
Commission  in  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Amendments  of  1972.  as  part  of  our  cooper- 
ative work  effort. 

As  we  develop  and  maintain  adequate 
water  resources,  part  of  our  effort  must  be  to 
provide  clean  and  drinkable  water.  Congress 
set  forth  a  series  of  far  reaching  requirements 
and  poals.  The  Commission  Is  to  study  and 
Investigate  the  costs.  Impacts  and  beneflts 
of  achieving  these  goals  and  requirements. 

Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  the 
general  public  labor  to  assess  the  future,  not 
the  past,  as  we  Investigate  this  senous  prob- 
lem. Our  membership  Is  representative  of  a 
cross  section  of  the  Nation  and  the  technics! 
fields  of  expertise  required  for  such  a  study. 
The  public  sector  Is  represented  by  Gov- 
ernor Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  our  able  Chair- 
man: Raymond  Kudukis,  a  civil  engineer 
and  director  of  public  utilities  for  the  city 


of  Cleveland:  William  R  Olonelll.  a  consult- 
ing civil  engineer  and  former  director  of  the 
California  Department  of  Water  Resources, 
and  Edwin  A.  Gee,  Senior  Vice  President  of 
the  DuPout  Corporation. 

Congressional  members  Include  Senator 
Edmund  Muskle.  James  Buckley.  Lloyd  Bent- 
sen,  and  Howard  Baker  and  Representatives 
Robert  Jones,  James  Wright.  John  Blatnik, 
William  Horsha  and  James  Grover. 

Those  who  are  participating  In  this  Con- 
ference on  Plain  Flood  Management  represent 
organizations  with  a  wide  variety  of  Interests. 
It  is  highly  commendable  that  you  have 
Joined  to  focus  your  attention  on  this  very 
Important  subject. 

In  ancient  times  the  first  civilizations 
developed  In  river  valleys.  Our  great  popiUa- 
tlon  centers  continue  to  be  constructed  along 
waterways  and  there  Is  no  reaison  to  l>elleve 
that  this  practice  will  not  continue  In  the 
future.  Where  there  are  rivers,  there  will  be 
flooding.  If  our  society  changes,  so  must  our 
methods  of  protecting  people  change.  I  know 
that  by  working  together  we  can  meet  the 
challenges  that  lay  before  us:  and  I  shall  be 
helped  In  counseling  with  you  and  those 
penions  and  groups  you  represent. 


FORT  CAMPBELL,  KY. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
of  Kentucky  have  always  been  proud  of 
Fort  Campbell,  but  today  we  take  in- 
creased pleasure  In  that  pride. 

I  have  been  notified  by  the  Defense 
Department  that  Port  Campbell  was 
selected  a  winner  for  the  annual  "Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Natural  Resources 
Conservation  Award"  for  1973. 

During  my  visits  to  Fort  Campbell,  I 
have  been  very  Impressed  with  the  ex- 
cellent relationship  between  the  com- 
munity and  the  post.  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  number  of 
conservation  projects  cosponsored  by 
civilian  and  military  leaders. 

Kentuckians  are  proud  that  Fort 
Campbell  is  the  home  of  the  101st  Divi- 
sion Airmobile,  and  we  look  forward  to 
many  years  of  being  the  host  State  of 
this  prestigious  division. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr. 
Perry  J.  Pllakas,  who  is  Acting  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
tias  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OmCE  OF  THt  ASSISTANT 

SECRETART  or  DEFENSE, 

Wathington.  DC,  July  ?e,  1374. 
Hon.  Marlow  W.  Cook. 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cook:  I  am  pleased  to  ad- 
vise you  that  Port  Campbell.  Kentucky  has 
been  Judged  the  winner  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  Natural  Resources  Conservation 
Award  for  1973.  This  award  program,  now  In 
Its  thirteenth  year.  Is  designed  to  recognize 
the  mUltary  Installation  which  has  demon- 
strated the  greatest  Initiative  and  progress 
In  the  conservation  of  its  natural  resources 
during  a  three-year  Judging  period.  The  DoD 
conservation  program  Is  designed  to  assure 
multiple  use  of  mUItary  real  property  con- 
sistent with  the  mUltary  mission  of  the  In- 
stallation. 

SIX  finalists  nominated  by  the  three  MUl- 
tary- Departments  from  a  total  of  237  In- 
stallations throughout  the  US  competed  vig- 
orously for  this  honor  again  this  year.  All 
six  were  Inspected  by  a  selection  committee 
of  nationally  prominent  civilian  conserva- 
tion leaders  with  Port  Campbell  flnlsblnc  In 
first  place. 


The  Honorable  Arthur  L.  MendoUa,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Logistics) ,  will  moke  the  presentation  of  the 
award  at  Fort  Campbell  on  the  morning  of 
August  13,  1974.  Tou  are  cordially  Invited 
to  Join  Mr.  MendoUa  at  Fort  Campbell  on 
that  date  for  the  award  ceremony.  If  you 
are  able  to  attend,  additional  details  may  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  F.  E.  Roche  of  this  of- 
fice at  OXS-6744  or  OX7-7227. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pehrt  J.  Plukas, 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense. 


RETIREMENT  OF  JAMES  L.  JOHNSON 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  seveiral 
weeks  back  when  James  L.  Jotuison  an- 
nounced his  retirement,  I  was  unable  to 
be  present  on  the  floor  and  I  would  be  re- 
miss without  noting,  I  have  known  Jim- 
mle  since  he  first  came  to  the  Hill  as  a 
stenographer  for  the  late  Alben  Barkley. 

Jlmmie  worked  31  years  in  the  Senate 
and  came  to  the  Hill  in  1934  when  I  first 
met  him.  As  Registration  Clerk  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
later  as  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk,  Jlm- 
mie performed  his  duties  with  compe- 
tence and  dignity.  Regardless  of  the  issue 
as  history  unfolded  through  the  years, 
Jimmle  kept  his  delightful  disposition 
and  was  always  friendly  and  courteous. 

I  just  wanted  to  add  my  thanks  for 
the  devoted  employees  of  the  Senate 
such  as  Jlmmie,  who  have  contributed 
much  to  the  workings  of  this  body. 

I  hope  he  will  enjoy  his  well-earned 
retirement  and  continue  his  cheery  out- 
look on  life.  He  has  always  been  a  good 
friend  and  we  shall  miss  him. 


UNANSWERED  QUESTIONS  ABOUT 
THE  USE  OF  UNLEADED  GASOLINE 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  on  July  25  I  Introduced  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  104  which  would 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  rea- 
sonable extension  of  time  be  permitted 
to  small  Independent  gasoline  marketers 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  and  In- 
stalling product  and  equipment  neces- 
sary for  their  stations  to  dispense  no- 
lead  gasoline. 

The  present  deadline  is  July  1,  1974 — 
September  1  upon  application.  However, 
mj'  best  information  is  that  even  by  the 
end  of  the  1975  model  year — approxi- 
mately 13  months  from  now — onl>-  10 
percent  of  the  automobiles  on  the  road 
will  be  required  to  use  no-lead  gasoline. 
Thus,  an  extension  of  the  present  dead- 
line— and  the  accompanying  threat  of 
up  to  S10,000  a  day  fine — for  small  serv- 
ice station  owners,  who  despite  their  best 
efforts  cannot  obtain  physical  delivery 
of  the  product  or  equipment,  mU  not  in- 
flict major  harm  upon  the  environment. 
Neither  will  such  delays  impair  the  abil- 
ity of  smaller  service  stations  to  render 
adequate  service  to  90  percent  of  the 
Nation's  motor  vehicles. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  entire- 
ly uniustifled  to  let  rigid  bureaucratic 
guidelines  over  the  next  year  force  many 
independent  gasoline  marketers  out  of 
business. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  particularly 
harsh  result  in  view  of  the  fact  that 


there  is  so  much  uncertainty  about  im- 
leaded  gasoline — the  extent  to  which  this 
"clean  product '  is  available,  the  extent 
of  Its  use  over  the  next  year,  and  even 
whether  it  is  lead  or  some  other  chemi- 
cal that  is  actually  doing  the  damage  to 
the  pollution  control  devices. 

In  this  connection  there  has  come  to 
my  attention  an  article  from  the  Julv 
1974,  American  Motorist  magaElne.  a 
publication  of  the  American  Automobile 
Association,  which  pinpoints  many  of 
these  questions  and  sets  forth  the  evi- 
dence which  is  known  on  l)oth  sides. 

The  type  of  fuel  to  be  used  by  the 
coimtr>''s  10  million  vehicles  is  an  Im- 
portant economic  factor  that  will  be  with 
us  for  some  time  to  come.  The  introduc- 
tion of  such  new  products  and  their 
associated  equipment  will  have  major 
effects  on  the  small  business  segments  of 
the  petroleum  indu5tr>-.  particularly  if 
mandatory  Federal  ftantlards  are  im- 
posed under  hard  and  fast  deadlines  I 
feel  that  the  survey  of  information  in 
this  article  will  be  useful  to  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  facing  decisions  on 
what  might  constitute  appropriate  legis- 
lative relief  measures,  and  would  also  be 
informative  to  small  businessmen  and 
women  and  the  general  public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  entitled  "Unleaded  Gas:  Too  Lit- 
tle, Too  Late? "  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
ai  follows: 

Unleaded  Gas:    Too  Ltttle.  Too  Late? 
(By  BUI  Bermani 

Many  proud  owners  of  the  new  1975  model 
cars,  which  wUl  appear  In  dealers*  show- 
rooms this  September,  will  find  their  gas 
tanks  slightly  different  In  design.  They  will 
have  a  narrower  neck  that  will  refuse  regular 
gas  station  pump  nozzles. 

This  new  design  Is  to  make  sure  that  no 
leaded  grades  of  gas  can  be  pumped  Into 
these  cars  since  such  fuel  would  "poison" 
any  catalytic  converter-emission  conuol 
device. 

Wtiat's  unusual  Is  that  General  Motors 
wUI  Install  this  tank  on  all  of  Its  models 
whether  they  have  a  catalytic  converter  or 
not.  Ford  and  .American  Motors  reportedly 
will  follow  suit,  and  Chrysler  Is  said  to  he 
planning  to  install  the  tank  on  60 'j  of  Its 
new  models. 

The  only  gas  these  cars  con  fill  up  with  Is 
called  Unle.'-ded  Gas,  It  will  be  dispensed — 
If  available — from  a  separate  pump  with  a 
specially  designed  nozzle.  This  gas  was  -ap- 
posed to  be  ready  for  sale  July  Ut. 

It  Is  not  the  same  as  loir  lead  fuel  which 
has  been  cnarketed  under  such  brand  names 
as  Gulftane  or  Shell  Super  Regular — both  of 
which  have  been  phased  out  in  most  areas. 
It  la  a  gas  that  Is  virtually  free  of  additives 
containing  lead  and  phosphorus. 

The  Important  question  to  new  car  owners 
Is  whether  enough  of  tbl£  new  Unleaded  Gas 
will  be  avaUable  when  needed.  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion that  only  recently  has  had  the  full  at- 
tention of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA),  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration (FEA)  the  auto  and  oil  Industries. 

The  American  Automobile  Association  has 
been  asking  this  question  for  more  than  a 
year.  Yet  only  after  Initiating  Innumerable 
c  jntacts  with  government  and  Industn.-  offi- 
cials durmg  this  past  April,  May  and  June, 
were  we  able  to  learn  what  roadblocks  lav 
ahead  in  distributing  Unleaded  Gas  In  all 
parts  of  the  nation 

OnginoUy.  we  found  that  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Qenerol  Motors,  no  ooe  was  In- 
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clined  to  refut«  EPA's  claJm  that  one-half 
of  the  country's  218,000  service  stations 
would  sell  Unleaded  Gas  after  July  1st. 

Indeed,  the  major  oil  companies  had  sup- 
ported EPA  by  promising  that  Unleaded  Gas 
would  be  at  "11  station?  which  pumped  more 
than  200.000  gallons  of  gas  ar.nuaUy.  PEA 
was  also  lending  support  to  this  Issue  by 
promising  Unleaded  Gas  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  everyone  everywhere — even 
though  at  that  time  PEA  had  no  regulations 
of  Its  cwn  to  carry  out  this  vow. 

OM'S    UNCEWraiNTT 

But  some  doubts  came  to  light.  Chairman 
of  the  Board  Richard  C.  Gerstenberg  wrote 
to  the  administrators  of  the  EPA  and  PEA 
m  Apni  saying.  "We  at  General  Motora  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  about  Indi- 
cations of  potential  distribution  problems 
with  unleaded  gasoline." 

Gerstenberg  said  PEA's  existing  fuel  al- 
location program  'appears  to  fall  short  of 
assuring  adequate  availability  of  the  fuel." 
He  also  said  that  the  EPA  regulations  in- 
dicate "Gasoline  stations  In  manv  rural  areas 
and  sparsely  populated  large  counties  may 
no:  be  required  to  supply  unleaded  gas.  ac- 
cording to  available  data." 

Not  Without  a  touch  of  malice.  Gersten- 
berg urged  the  agencies  to  undertake  an 
education  profcram  with  retail  outlets  and 
the  public  "With  the  same  zeal  EPA  has  given 
to  promoting  its  fuel  economy  ratings." 

He  also  asked  the  offlclala  to  bear  in  mind 
that  although  approximately  lO  per  cent  of 
the  cars  on  the  road  will  require  unleaded 
fuel  by  the  end  of  the  1975  model  year, 
about  62  percent  of  the  total  car  population 
will  be  capable  of  using  it.  and  many  roav 
make  that  choice. 

The  danger  here  is  the  potential  contami- 
nation of  these  new  converters.  If  PEA.  EPA 
and  the  oil  Industry  could  not  deliver  Un- 
leaded Oas  where  it  was  needed,  then  some 
of  the  nation's  10  million  new  car  owners 
might  switch  to  leaded  fuel  Such  fuel  wUl 
aiowiy  destroy  the  inner  workings  of  cata- 
Ivtlc  converters — and  If  forced  to  replace 
them,  owners  could  pay  as  much  as  tl50. 

WAS  .4NTONE  CEKTAIK? 

Various  other  auto  and  on  Industry  rep- 
resentatives told  the  AAA  In  April  they 
doubted  whether  enough  Unleaded  Oas  could 
be  made  and  distributed  by  the  time  new 
cars  would  appear  They  said  EPA'e  original 
Unleaded  Gas  regulations  Ignored  many  pro- 
viders of  gasoline  other  than  service  sta- 
tions. These  Include  mi:nlclpal,  state  and 
private  fleet  vehicle  operators,  auto  aasem- 
bly  plants  aid  dealerships  Where  would 
they  get  Unleaded  Gas"' 

In  addition,  they  felt  at  the  time  that 
EPA  hadn't  realized  there  may  be  a  second- 
ary demand  for  Unleaded  Gas.  This  would 
come  from  motorists  who  wanted  to  try  the 
new  fuel,  but  actually  didn't  need  It.  This 
demand  might  strain  Unleaded  Gas  supplies 
severely,  they  said 

But  more  dtartllng.  we  found  Indlcatloiu 
during  April  and  May  that  EPA'a  promise 
of  U'lleaded  Oaa  at  every  other  station  may 
have  be^i  made  premattirely.  Actually.  EPA 
anf!  PEA  were  meeting  as  late  as  mid-May 
with  au'o  and  oU  companies  to  resolve: 

How  much  Unleaded  Oas  could  be  made 
by  the  nation's  130-odd  reflners.  and  how 
many  cars  would  need  it,  initially 

What  parts  of  the  nation  would  receive 
Itttle  or  no  Unleaded  Oas. 

What  would  happen  if  drivers  and  po- 
tential new  car  buyers  lived  in  or  drove  into 
areas  that  had  limited  quanutles  of  Un- 
leaded Gas. 

NOTHIKG    SLTte    ABOUT    UNUUDCS    OAS 

Smce  there  were  ctnflictmg  and  sketchy 
reportia  of  thebe  mee'mgs.  AAA  began  a  de- 
tailed quesLlonlug  oi  representatives  ot  the 
oiJ  and  6  ;to  indufitnes  for  their  projections 
of  the  lumre  avaUabUity  ol  this  new  fuel 
We  w«re  uild  at  that  time: 


The  auto  companies  were  making  the  same 
inquiries  that  we  were.  As  one  company 
spokesman  put  it.  "Were  Just  plain  scared 
there's  not  going  to  be  any  Unleaded  Gas 
everywhere  we  travel  " 

Every  auto  company  had  expressed  con- 
cern to  the  two  agencies  that  If  Unleaded 
Gas  were  not  visibly  available — especially  In 
the  nation's  many  rural  counties — then  po- 
tential new  car  buyers  might  delay  their 
purchases.  The  result  could  be  economic  dls- 
:iiter  lor  the  auto  industry. 

One  auto  company  felt  that  once  Unleaded 
Gas  became  a  household  word  then  the  num- 
ber of  motorists  wanting  it  would  Jump  from 
10  per  cent  initially  to  possibly  20  per  cent 
of  the  auto  population. 

Meanwhile,  oil  Industry  representatives 
were  telling  us: 

The  PEA  hadn  T  realized  until  April  1974 
that  it  would  become  Involved  with  Unleaded 
Gas.  Only  then  did  it  hurriedly  begin  to  sur- 
vey the  nations  reflners  to  find  out  how 
much  could  be  made  and  what  lead  time 
was  needed. 

The  major  gasoline  marketers  were  guar- 
anteeing that  only  their  "directly  served" 
stations  would  have  some  Unleaded  Gas  after 
July  1st.  "Indirectly  served"  stations  (those 
owned  by  independent  operators  but  which 
carry  brand  names  like  Exxon.  MobU  etc.) 
were  not  getting  such  guarantees  from  their 
parent  companies, 

In  fact.  Gviir  Oil  Company  had  told  sta- 
tions carrying  its  name  in  13  Mid-West  states 
(but  for  which  It  was  no  longer  a  fuel  sup- 
pllerj  that  u  would  not  make  Unleaded  Gas 
available.  They  would  have  to  find  suppliers 
of  the  fuel  on  their  own, 

However,  after  AAA  reported  this  decision 
and  It  was  picked  uo  by  the  Associated  Press 
in  May.  Gulf  told  AAA  It  had  changed  Its 
mind.  The  company  would  send  those  sta- 
tions Unleaded  Gas  even  though  It  was  not 
obliged  to  do  so  by  law. 

Nor  were  many  of  the  Independent  non- 
branded  stations,  which  sell  23  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  gasoline,  able  to  get  Arm  Un- 
leaded Gas  contracts  from  maor  supplien — 
at  least  as  of  when  this  was  being  written. 
AAA  repeatedly  pointed  out  such  problems 
w>  both  PEA  and  EPA  during  May.  Conse- 
quently. PEA  has  Issued  a  proposed  rule 
which  may  Insure  that  all  bulk  purchasers 
of  gasoline  will  be  able  to  obtain  Unleaded 
Gas  supplies  without  too  much  dUBculty. 

There  were  unconfirmed  reports  that  some 
oil  companies  which  traditionally  sold  oiUy 
two  grades  of  gas — Premium  and  Regular — 
felt  they  might  have  to  drop  one  or  the 
other  once  Unleaded  Gas  was  required.  The 
problem  was  an  18-month  delay  In  procur- 
rtng  new  under-statlon  storage  tanks  bo- 
cause  of  a  current  steel  shortage.  And  the 
cost  of  sinking  such  tanks  could  run  beyond 
8S.0O0. 

In  fact.  Union  Oil  Company  dlscloeed  to 
AAA  In  May  that  it  would  have  to  drop  regu- 
lar gas  at  all  of  its  stations  required  to  sell 
Unleaded.  Some  marketers,  however,  were 
said  to  be  planning  to  drop  Premium. 

Since  then  AAA  has  been  trying  to  con- 
firm recurrent  reports  that  CTTOO.  Phillips, 
Getty.  Hess  and  Clark  stations  required  to 
sell  Unleaded  probably  will  drop  their  Pre- 
mium grades-  Murphy  Oil  Company  stations 
also  will  likely  drop  Elegular. 

Spokesmen  for  Atlantic  Richfield.  MobU, 
Ashland.  Teiaco  and  Chevron  (East)  havs 
said  their  outlets  presently  selling  two  grades 
may  decide  on  their  own  to  drop  Premium  If 
required  to  sell  Unleaded,  although  the  com- 
panies would  try  to  dtvourage  this  action 
Indeed,  a  few  EPA  officials  had  been  pri- 
vately suggesting  to  many  gas  marketers  that 
It  would  be  wise  to  drop  Premium  If  they 
faced  a  delay  In  dlapeuning  Unleaded  Oas. 

Almost  to  a  man.  the  oil  industry  people 
AAA  contacted  expressed  fears  that  neither 
PEA  or  EPA  graaped  the  gravity  of  the  com- 
ing demand  for  Unleaded  Gas. 
Actually,    PSA's   Initial   reaction    to   con- 


cerns alxjut  potential  shortages  of  Unleaded 
Gas  waa  summed  up  by  one  f^A  spokesman 
who  said  to  AAA.  "We  don't  want  to  over- 
estimate the  demand  for  this  fuel." 
A  scAacrrv  or  nozzlxs? 

During  all  of  our  contacts  with  the  gov- 
erument  and  auto  and  oil  industries,  we  did 
not  hear  that  the  availability  of  the  special 
Unleaded  Gas  pump  nozzles  might  be  a 
problem. 

However.  AAA  found  that  one  of  the  three 
major  nozzle  makers  had  been  on  strike  be- 
tween April  and  June.  It  had  placed  a  freeze 
on  Its  orders  during  this  strike  and  had  not 
had  a  chance  to  contact  all  of  Its  customers. 

Neither  of  its  two  competitors  were  able 
to  take  on  additional  orders  during  this 
strike.  All  three  companies  expressed  doubts 
that  all  those  who  had  ordered  the  nozzles 
would  receive  them  during  the  summer  The 
company  that  was  on  strike  told  AAA  on 
June  4th  It  was  40,000  nozzles  behind  In  ita 
schedule.  However,  the  company  did  feel  it 
could  catch  up  by  September. 

EPA   DROPS   A   StntPBISS 

Though  It  repeatedly  assured  the  AAA  that 
It  wotUd  remedy  all  future  problems  with 
Unleaded  Oas  avallablUty,  the  EPA  pub- 
llsheo  a  ruling  In  May  that  would  narrow 
that  availability  In  metropolitan  areas. 

The  agency  said  It  had  erred  In  Its  original 
mandate  on  Unleaded  Gas  which  was  pub- 
lished In  January  1073.  That  mandate  obli- 
gated high-volume  stations  to  sell  Unleaded 
Gas.  and  owners  of  chains  of  six  or  more 
stations  to  sell  the  fuel  at  60  per  cent  of 
their  outlets  no  matter  their  gas  sales  vol- 
ume. 

EPA  claimed  the  latter  rule  did  not  signifi- 
cantly Improve  the  avaUablllty  of  Unleaded 
Gas.  although  such  chains  Include  as  many 
as  90.000  stations  and  it  dropped  these  sta- 
tions from  the  Unleaded  Gas  network. 

To  make  up  for  this  massive  deletion. 
EPA  proposed  at  the  same  time  to  obligate 
some  10.000  rural  service  stations  to  sell  Un- 
leaded Oas  after  January  1,  1975 — a  full  three 
months  after  new  cars  come  out  In  Septem- 
ber. 

The  agency  briefly  noted  that  the  effect 
of  this  proposal— since  It  would  not  take 
hold  until  after  new  cars  appeared— would 
be  that  motorists  would  be  able  to  find  Un- 
leaded gas  at  only  29  per  cent  of  the  stations 
In  two-thirds  of  the  counties  of  the  nation. 

Still,  the  agency  s.ild  Its  latest  actions 
would  significantly  help  the  distribution  of 
the  new  fuel,  claiming  some  111.000  stations 
would  sell  Unleaded  Gas  after  July,  and  10.000 
more  stations  would   sell   It  after  January. 

EPA  noted  AAA's  concern  for  Unleaded  Gas 
availability  in  the  prologue  to  Its  May  pro- 
posal, saying: 

the  American  Automobile  Assocla- 
tlon  has  recently  written  to  EPA  stressing  the 
Interest  of  the  motorist.  Their  letter  itates 
that  -without  lead-free  gas  readily  available, 
catalytic  systems  will  be  quickly  damaged. 
ThM  would  cause  the  motorists  to  be  faced 
with  an  early,  expensive  replacement  bill. 
Additionally,  the  owner-operators  would  then 
be  contributing  to  air  pollution,  probably 
without  his  knowledge.' " 

AAA  win  respond  to  EPA's  latest  rulings 
shortly  by  saying  we  feel  they  will  work  a 
hardship  on  many  more  motorists  than  EPA 
Is  avtrare. 

A    WaONO    DECISION? 

But  the  entire  Unleaded  Oas  availability 
matter  took  another  surprising  turn  in  May. 
A  Chrysler  Corporation  scientist  announced 
that  he  had  found  lead  Itself  does  not  poison 
catalytic  converters  An  additional  chem- 
ical—Ethylene  Dibromide — which  has  tradi- 
tionally been  added  to  gasoline  with  lead  may 
be  the  actual  deetroyer  of  the  sensitive 
metals  within  converters. 

This  scientist's  findings  have  shaken  tha 
oil  tnd  auto  Industries  and  EPA  who  find 
they  might  be  getting  the  wrong  chemical 
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out  of  gasoline:  that  lead  might  be  able  to  be 
kept  in  gas  and  allowed  to  fuel  converter- 
equipped  cars  after  all. 

Representatives  of  the  Ethyl  Corporation 
and  E.  I.  DuPont  De  Nemours  &  Co.  told  AAA 
they  think  the  findings  are  sound.  A  Ford 
spokesman  told  AAA  the  company  feels  this 
revelation  Is  encouraging.  EPA  announced  In 
June  that  it  was  gathering  all  data  on  the 
matter  of  Ethylene  Dibromide  and  would  re- 
view them  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  OM.  taking  Its  traditional  "get  the 
lead  out"  line,  said  It  was  unconvinced  by 
these  late  reports. 


VIEWS   OF  THE  U.S.   CHAMBER   OF 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
through  an  unfortunate  oversight,  a 
statement  submitted  for  the  record  of 
the  Banking  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Finance  Hearings  on  export  con- 
trol policy  and  the  Exlmbank  by  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  never  got  printed. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  in  order 
that  other  Senators  might  know  the 
Chamber's  views  on  this  important  legis- 
lation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Statement  on  S-  1890.  Espdrt-Impost  Bank 
Ac-  AND  S.  3282.  Export  Administration 
Act  fob  Submission  to  the  Subcommittee 

ON   iKltl&NATIONAI.  FINANCE   OF  THE  SENATE 

Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Ait  airs 
Committee  fob  the  Chamber  of  Commebce 
OF  the  united  States 

(By  aichard  O.  Lehmann  ') 
The  Chamber  ol  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  aspects  of  international  economic 
policy  related  to  extension,  which  we  sup- 
port, of  (1)  the  Export  Administration  Act: 
and  (2)  the  statutory  authority  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States 
(Exlmbank).  Our  interest  in  these  issues 
stems  from  a  responsibility  to  represent  a 
membership  of  over  46.000  business  firms, 
3S00  local  and  state  chambers  of  commerce, 
1100  trade  associations,  and  35  American 
Chambers  of  Commerce  abroad,  "nus  diver- 
sity of  membership  obliges  us  to  assess  the 
Impact  of  export  control  and  need  for  export 
financing  from  the  view  point  of  both  the 
Internationally  and  domestically  oriented 
American  business  communities. 

the  international  economy 
In  1971.  when  the  Export -Import  Bank  Act 
was  last  considered  by  the  Congress,  the 
Chamber  expressed  concern  about  our  "na- 
tion's delicate  trade  situation."  The  first  two 
quarters  of  that  year  had  seen  a  sharp  de- 
terioration in  the  traditional  American  trade 
surplus  while  other  warning  signs  had  begun 
to  appear  internationally.  Nonetheless,  the 
baalc  outlook  at  that  time,  as  it  bad  been 
through  most  of  the  postwar  era,  was  opti- 
mistic. 

However,  In  summer  1971.  the  situation. 
abroad  and  at  home,  changed  radically.  On 
August  15,  President  Nixon  suspended  the 
dollar's  convertibility,  applied  a  10*;.  sur- 
charge to  all  dutiable  Imports  and  Initiated 
a  wage-price  freeze.  Ai  the  same  time,  the 
US.  began  to  experience  monthlv  trade  defi- 
cits of  such  magnitude  that  1971  became 
the  first  deficit  year,  on  the  trade  account 
since  1893.  With  the  International  economy 
on  the  verge  of  chaos  as  a  result  of  the  uni- 
lateral American  actions  and  with  oiu-  own 
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competitive  export  position  deteriorating,  a 
major  domestic  response  wa;-.  the  Introduc- 
tion, m  early  fall,  of  the  Foreign  Trade  and 
Investment  Act.  the  so-called  Burkc-Hartke 
bill. 

This  response  manifested  a  profound  lack 
of   understanding   that  the  crisis  situation 
and  its  ostensible  cause,  the  overvaluation 
of  the  dollar,  were  long-term  problems  which 
generally   stemmed    from    the    accumulated 
inadequacies  of  the  International  economic 
system.  That  system,  embodied  primarily  in 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)     and    the    Internailonal    Monetary 
Fund  (IMP),  was  negotiated  and  established 
at  the  conclusion  of  World  War  12  when  the 
United  States  was  the  only  significant  glob- 
al economic  power.  By  1971.  however,  the  na- 
tions  of  Europe   and  Japan   were,   in  every 
sense,  our  economic  equals.  This  equality  was 
reflected  In  trade  flows,  global  competition 
for   markets,   and   technological  Innovation; 
reflected   everywhere,   except  in   basic    rules 
and  concepts  under  which  the  international 
economic  system  through  the  GATT  and  IMF 
operated.  While  policies  followed  in  the  post- 
war movement  toward  an  open  global  trad- 
ing system  had  been  successful,  it  was  clear 
that  the  system  itself  required  further  re- 
view and  modification  to  take  Into  account 
the  economic  realities  of  the  1970's. 
Policy  response 
The  American  policy  response  to  this  chal- 
lenge  has   been  developed   in  two  distinct, 
but  parallel,  efforts.  In  the  monetary  area, 
the  December  1971  Smithsonian  Agreement 
on  currency  realignments  produced  the  first 
dollar  devaluation  followed  by  further  deval- 
uations— one  official  and  one  unofflclal.  This 
parity  change  Is  responsible.  In  large  part, 
for  the  $8  billion  turnaround  on  the  Amer- 
ican trade  account  between  1972  and   1973. 
At  the  same  time,  progress  has  been  achieved 
toward  basic  monetary  reform  in  the  Group 
of  Twenty  under  the  auspices  of  the  IMF. 
The  American  policy  response  to  thin  chal- 
lenge  has   been   developed  in   two  distinct, 
but  parallel,  efforts.  In  the  monetary  area, 
the  December  1971  Smithsonian  Agreement 
on  currency  realignments  produced  the  first 
dollar  devaluation  followed  by  further  deval- 
uations—one official  and  one  unofficial.  Thla 
parity  change  is  responsible,  to  large  part. 
for  the  88  billion  turnaround  on  the  Amer- 
ican trade  account  between  1972  and  1973.  At 
the  same  time,  progress  has  been  achieved 
toward  basic  monetary  reform  In  the  Group 
of  Twenty  under  the  au£plces  of  the  IMP. 
Concurrent  with  the  Smithsonian  Agree- 
ment was  the  commitment  to  engage  in  nego- 
tatlons  aimed  not  only  at  further  reduction 
of  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers,  but  also  to 
reform  the  International  trade  rules.  Prog- 
ress m  this  area  has  been  neither  as  rapid 
nor  encouraging  as  in   the  monetary   field. 
While  In  September  1973  more  than  100  na- 
tions met  in  Tokyo  to  cpen   formally  the 
scheduled  talks,  earnest  negotiations  will  not 
begin  until  the  world's  most  powerful  econ- 
omy—the United  States— possesses  a  nego- 
tiating mandate  in  the  form  of  an  enacted 
trade  bUl. 

1973 
Global  economic  events  In  1973  have  caused 
reconsideration  of  these  basic  approaches  to 
foreign  trade  and  monetary  Issues.  With 
greatly  intensified  demands  for  American 
wheat  and  soybeans;  with  the  oU  embargo 
and  its  attendant  price  rise;  and  with  simul- 
taneous booms  In  the  economies  of  the  de- 
veloped world  accompanied,  outside  the  U.8., 
by  double-digit  inflation— .some  contend 
trade  and  monetary  reforms,  in  present  con- 
ceptual form,  are  largely  irrelevant.  These 
"new"  problems.  It  is  maintamed.  are  of  suf- 
ficient magnitude  and  mipottauce  that  they 
alone  should  be  the  basis  for  future  policy 
development. 

We  disagree.  It  la  unfortunate  that  the 
most  recent  economic  events  often  tend  to 
color  unduly  our  responses  to  the  challenge  of 


long-term  policy-making.  For  example,  when 
Uio  Trade  BUl  was  introduced  in  April  of 
U^L  year,  following,  in  1973.  the  largest 
trade  deficit  In  our  history,  concern  tocu^Ad 
internationally  on  expanding  markers  for 
American  exports  and.  domestically,  on  how 
best  to  deal  with  dislocations  resulting  from 
Import  competition.  Today,  in  the  wake  of  an 
oil  embargo  with  short  supply  situations  at 
home,  we  aie  engrossed  with  the  access  to 
supply  question  IncldentaUy.  part  of  the 
U.S.  shortages  problem  does  not  result  from 
the  actions  of  any  foreign  country,  but  from 
the  poorly-conceived  wage-price  mechanism 
of  the  past  summer  when  a  domestic  price 
ceUlng  existed  absent  export  controls.  The 
market  mechanism  thus  was  only  partially 
operatiotuU  bo  that  Items  subject  to  price 
controls  naturally  fiowed  abroad,  where  mar- 
ket prices  were  substantlaUy  higher.  In  sucli 
circumstances,  we  should  not  exacerbate  the 
.situation  by  overreacting  further  through 
the  Imposition  of  export  controls,  but  com- 
pletely do  away  with  the  cause  of  the  original 
distortion — wage-price  controls. 

As  with  the  principle  of  the  open  market, 
our  approach  to  handling  the  challenges  and 
problems  of  the  international  economy  must 
consistently  address  actual  circumstances, 
not  changing  perceptions  of  them.  Acc&ss  to 
supplies  was  a  problem  long  before  the  oU 
embanro  and  access  to  markets  for  American 
exports  remains  of  utmost  importance  today, 
Exporu 

In  development  of  tniematlonal  economic 
policy,  It  Is  fundamental  to  recognise  the 
interrelationship  of  Its  many  part5  Exports 
are  one  key  to  the  C  S  international  eco- 
nomic performance;  import-^.  lnve?v.-nent 
flows,  government  expendlturw-.  and  receipts 
from  overseas  production  are  other  indica- 
tors of  otir  international  economic  health- 
Wlthln  this  overall  context,  the  expansion  of 
American  exports  is  crucial  for  two  reafouA: 

(1)  With  the  prospect  that  the  developed 
nations  will  be  simultaneously  to  pavments 
deficit  this  year,  tocreased  export  trade  must 
be  regarded  as  a  major  means  of  o3^-5etting 
the  American  deficit. 

(2)  The  experience  of  the  past  year  has 
dramatically  demonstrated  the  dependency 
of  the  United  States  on  imported  basic  raw 
material.'!  to  support  Its  industrial  base  We 
need  to  sell  abroad  to  pay  for  what  we  must 
purchase  to  foreign  markets.  Quite  apart 
from  consumer  preference  for  some  foreign 
manufactured  products,  the  increased  prices 
of  basic  commodities  maXe  escort  expansion 
a  necessary  and  Important  goal. 

Two  major  aspects  of  this  critical  efTort  are 
the  Issues  at  hand  before  this  subcommittee. 

1 1  >  Competitive  financing  of  American  ex- 
ports. 

(2)    Reliable   supply  of  American  exports. 

With  its  enormous  domestic  market,  the 
nature  and  meamng  of  exporting  has  often 
been  misunderstood  in  the  United  Stjiies.  It 
is  not  aufflcienUy  appreciated  that  exporting 
and  the  development  of  markets  abroad 
cannot  be  accomplished  overmght,  and  the 
flow  of  products  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
torned  on  and  oil  like  a  water  faucet 

la  planning  for  export  sales.  American  bus- 
\aesti  must  have  reasonable  assurance  there 
will  be  known  and  reliable  sources  of  financ- 
ing at  compeUUve  rates.  Similarly,  foreign 
business,  purchasing  American  exports,  re- 
qiures  reasonable  certainty  that  their  sources 
of  supply  in  the  Umted  States  wUl  coutUiue 
to  be  reliable  and  regular. 

With  the^  considerations  in  mind,  we  sub- 
mlt  the  fallowing  cctnmeuts  and  recommen- 
dftUons  relative  to  the  legislative  Issues  be- 
fore the  subcommittee. 

EXPoKT-lMI>oaT  BANK  ACT 

S.3S90 

The  Natkmal   Chamber  supports   S.    1B90 

which  would  extend  the  sututory  liXe  of  the 

Export-Import    Barfc   of    the    United   States 
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and  increase  tts  loan  uid  guarantee  commit- 
ment authortty.  The  major  provisions  of  this 
bin.  of  special  interest  to  the  business  com- 
mimiiy.  include: 

1 1 1  Extension  of  the  Bank's  charter  to  1976. 

i2i  Increase  tn  guarantees  and  Insurance 
chargeable  on  a  2h' r  fractioiiM  reserve  basla 
from  10  to  20  bilUon  dollars. 

i3i  Increase  in  toan  conunitiuent  author- 
ity from  20  to  30  billion  dollars. 

i4i  Exemption  of  bank  borrowings  from 
the  Eximbank  from  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tion:il  Banlc  Act.  where  applicable. 

Prompt  and  full  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion 1^  a  necessary  step  In  malntalnlnE  and 
improving  our  exporters'  competitive  poel* 
tton  In  world  markets. 

iiecord  o/  the  Bank 

Eximback's  record  since  enactment  of  the 
197]  legislation  has  been  exemplary  The 
Bank  hat  aggressively  and  Imaginatively 
supported  growing  amounts  of  American  ex-* 
ports  to  the  510,5  billion  level  of  fiscal  year 
1973. 

A  continuing  concern  with  agencies  such 
as  Eximbank  Is  that  their  efforts  and  pro- 
grain*  be  complementary  to.  rather  than  In 
place  of.  traditional  activities  carried  out  by 
the  pri'ote  sector.  Eximbank,  In  assisting 
greater  amounts  of  exports,  has  consistently 
encouraged  the  widest  private  financial  com- 
munity participation.  Thus  today,  direct 
loans  rep:e5ent  a  much  smaller  percentage 
of  tota;  Bank  octivltv  than  In  the  past.  In 
addition,  the  Bank's  facilities  have  t>ecome 
increasingly  available  and  utilized  by  the 
small  ai.d  medium-sized  exporter.  Exim- 
bank'a  overall  flexibility  and  program  mix 
are,  In  the  opinion  of  the  exporting  and 
financial  community,  fully  consistent  with 
the  Bank':s  congressional  directive:  "t43  pro* 
vide  guirauiee.?.  insurance  and  eitenslona  of 
credit  at  rates  and  on  lenns  and  conditions 
which  are  competitive  wi  ta  the  goveru- 
ment-suppoTted  rates  and  terms  and  other 
conditions  available  for  the  financing  of  ex- 
perts fron?  the  principal  countries  whose 
exporters  compete  with  United  States  ex- 
port :s" 

The  crucial  nature  of  export  expansion 
today  makes  it  imperative  that  this  congres- 
sional mandate  be  ^substantially  tnalntalned. 
American  business  needs  the  basic  assurance 
that  long-rance  export  development  effort* 
will  be  rewarded.  Certainly,  the  price,  qual- 
ity, and  nature  of  American  exports  Justify 
such  eOorts.  What  is  required,  in  oddltlon.  Is 
the  certainty  of  known  and  suitably  competi- 
tlre  sources  of  export  financing.  The  National 
Chamber  la  confident  that  Eximbank  will 
continue  to  provide  this  reliability  In  a  re- 
iponjl-.e  niinner. 

Seed  to  avoid  unnecessary  controls 

In  testimony  on  this  subject  in  1971.  the 
Chamber  noted : 

■Instead  of  pursuing  consistent  policies  to- 
ward strenstheiUng  our  domestic  export  base, 
the  government  has  maintained  controls  on 
the  very  tools  which  are  crucial  to  success- 
ful international  competition." 

At  that  time,  the  controls  to  which  we  re- 
ferred Included  restrictions  on  Eximbank 
operauona  resulting  from  requirements  of 
the  unified  budget,  Voluntary  Foreign  Credit 
Restraint  program  (VFCR),  and  restrictions 
against  financing  In  Eastern  Europe.  We 
maintained  that  continued  use  of  such  con- 
trols would  hove  negative  effects  on  Exim- 
bank operations  and  general  efforts  to  ex- 
pand American  exports.  We  were  gratified 
when  Congress  a^eed  to  remove  Eximbank 
from  under  the  unified  budget,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  President  with  certain  flexibility  In 
regard  to  the  exteniuon  of  Exim  facilities  to 
Eastern  Europe.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Ad- 
ministration onnounced  removal  of  VPCR 
guidelines. 

While  the  lifting  of  these  controls  and  re- 
strictions Is  clearly  not  the  sole  reuon  tor 


the  dramatic  expansion  of  Exlm  operations 
over  the  post  years,  that  expansion  would  not 
have  been  as  marked  or  effective  If  the  Bank 
had  been  required  to  continue  operation  un- 
der the  same  strictures  that  were  present 
prior  to  enactment  of  the  1971  Act. 

Serious  policy  issues  relating  to  trade  with 
communist  nations  and  In  energy-related 
products  have  been  raised  in  regard  to  Exim's 
operations.  As  previously  noted,  export  mar- 
kets are  developed  and  maintained.  West 
and  East,  through  reliability  of  supply  and 
competitiveness  of  financing.  The  National 
Chamber  believes  this  market  development 
con  only  be  accomplished  through  consistent 
efforts  which  are  best  achieved  without  un- 
necessary  controls   and   restrictions 

CXPOST    ADMINISTRATION    ACT 
S.  3282 

The  National  Chamber  supports  extension 
to  1977  of  authority  contained  In  the  Export 
Admmiatration  Act  of  1969  to  control  ex- 
ports to  the  extent  necessEu-y. 

(1)  To  protect  the  domestic  economy  from 
the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials  and  to 
reduce  the  serious  inflationary  impact  of  ab- 
normal foreign  demand; 

(3)  To  further  significantly  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  to  fulfill  its 
mternational   responsibilities:    or 

(3)  To  exercise  necessary  vigilance  over 
exports  from  the  standpoint  of  their  sig- 
nificance to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States. 

We  believe  this  authority  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  trade  and  foreign  policy  Interests 
of  the  United  States.  We  caution,  however, 
that  tts  indiscriminate  overuse  could  have 
serious  implications  for  the  international 
credibility  of  the  United  States  as  a  source 
of  reliable  supply.  Export  controls,  outside 
security  considerations,  are  a  policy  alterna- 
tive of  utmost  gravity  which  should  be  em- 
ployed only  as  as  a  last  resort. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Adminlstr^tlon- 
proposed  amendment  to  Section  3  of  the  Act 
and  the  extension  to  1977  of  existing  author- 
ities, we  are  not  in  a  position  to  coamieiit. 
in  any  detail,  on  the  other  prcpoiCd  Ad- 
ministration amendments  embodied  In  S. 
:J282.  We  do.  nonetheless,  have  general  com- 
ments relative  to  the  tasvies  involved  in  the 
reviilon  and  extension  of  this  Act. 
Retaliatory  authorities 

In  testimony  on  the  Trade  Reform  Act 
(H.R.  107  iO)  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, we  supported  revLslon  of  that  bill 
"to  maiidate  U.S.  negotiators  to  deal  with 
(access,  to  supplies!  in  multilateral  negoti- 
ations and  to  grant  the  President  certain 
powers  for  use  ;*(;aUist  unfair  foreign  export 
restrictions."  We  are  thus  in  agreement  with 
the  thrust  of  the  Administration -proposed 
amendment  to  Section  3  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  which  would  enable  the 
President  to  retaliate  against  countries  un- 
reasonably restricting  U.S.  access  to  supolles 
of  a  commodity.  We  suggest,  howev'r.  that 
such  authority  m.»y  be  misplaced  and  in- 
appropriate In  the  Export  Administration 
Act. 

A  widely -supported  Administration  -pro- 
posed amendment  to  H.R.  10710  wouid  au- 
thorize the  President  to  engage  in  nniUllai- 
eral  negutlations  aimed  at  international 
agreement  on  standards  and  procedure-s  for 
the  control  of  e.tports.  Their  amendment  to 
S.  3283  which  would  give  the  President  re- 
taliatory power  against  "unreasonable  (for- 
eign export)  restrictions"  could  create  a  dan- 
gerous bifurcation  In  trade  policy.  Interna- 
tional negotiations  on  what  constitutes  "un- 
reasonable restrictions"  would  be  carried  out 
under  authorities  conferred  In  one  law.  while 
In  a  different  statute,  the  President  could 
employ  retaliatory  authority  simply  by  pro- 
viding his  own  definition  of  "unreasonable." 
Irrespective  of  the  ongoing  negotlatlons- 

Thla  dilemma  could.  In  our  opinion,  best 


be  resolved  by  Including  both  the  negotiat- 
ing and  retaliatory  authority  m  HJt.  10710. 
While  this  may  prove  difficult,  as  that  legis- 
lation Is  outside  the  purview  of  this  sub- 
committee, we  believe  the  minimum  required 
18  a  responsible  definitional  link  between  the 
negotiating  and  retaliatory  authorities. 
Public  procedures 

On  June  27.  1973,  the  Administration  em- 
bargoed the  export  of  soybeans — a  surprising 
action  not  only  because  there  had  been  little 
prior  indication  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  but  also  because  there  was  so  little 
done  In  terms  of  prior  consultation  or  co- 
operative efforts  by  the  Administration. 

Following  from  this  experience,  we  believe 
that.  In  the  few  Instances  where  imposition 
of  export  controls  may  appear  .lecessory  "to 
protect  the  domestic  economy  from  the  ex- 
cessive drain  of  scarce  materials  and  to  re- 
duce the  serious  Inflationary  Impact  of  ab- 
normal foreign  demand,"  appropriate  pro- 
cedural safeguards.  Including  prior  public 
hearings,  should  be  provided  all  Interested 
parties.  The  above  noted  criterion  sets  out 
appropriately  strict  conditions  that  do  not 
generally  arise  overnight.  As  such,  public 
hearings  and  other  appropriate  safeguaMs 
would  not  seriously  hinder  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  procedures  and  requirements  of 
this  Act.  At  the  same  time,  Introducing  an 
element  of  fairness  and  openness — hereto- 
fore absent  In  the  Imposition  of  export  con- 
trols— would  avoid  the  disruptive  effect  on 
contractual  obligations  which  stemmed  from 
the  June  1973  action. 


COMPARABILITY  FOR  CIVIL  SERV- 
ICE PERSONNEL  AT  GRADES 
GS   16-18 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Presldei.t.  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  today  announced 
the  results  of  a  nationwide  executive  pay 
study,  in  which  it  was  assisted  by  the 
American  Compensation  Association,  the 
American  Management  Association,  and 
the  Conference  Board.  Its  findings,  re- 
lating to  pay  for  Federal  employees  in 
the  supergrade  categories — that  is.  in- 
dividuals at  grades  GS-16.  17,  and  18 — 
are  rather  startling  and  go  far  in  telling 
us  why  it  is  that  many  competent,  ex- 
perienced career  executives  either  have 
left  Government  service  recently  or  are 
seriously  considering  that  move. 

Generally,  the  study,  which  was  con- 
ducted among  144  companies,  large  and 
small,  and  encompassed  eight  occupa- 
tions which  represent  40  percent  of  the 
Federal  employment  at  the  top  of  the 
general  schedule,  showed  that  the  salary 
rates  in  effect  for  GS-16  trail  private 
sector  salaries  by  27  percent.  At  the 
GS-17  level  they  trail  the  private  sector 
by  55.6  percent.  And  at  GS-18  they  are 
97.4  percent  below  the  private  sector's 
salary  level  for  comparable  positions. 

Of  course,  at  present,  the  pay  rates  for 
all  GS-I8's  all  GS-lTs.  and  all  GS-16's 
above  the  third  step  of  the  schedule  are 
frozen  at  $36,000  per  year  by  the  work- 
ings of  the  system  that  bars  general 
schedule  employees  from  being  paid 
salaries  higher  than  those  in  effect  for 
persons  on  the  executive  schedule. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
announcement  of  its  study  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


I  Prom  the  V.S.  ClvU  Service  Commission ) 
Nationwide  Executive  P*t  Stodt 

The  ClvU  Service  Ck>mmlsslon  today  an- 
nounced the  results  of  a  nationwide  execu- 
tive pay  study  conducted  as  part  of  the  Com- 
mission's review  of  the  Federal  Pay  Com- 
parability Process.  The  objective  of  the  study 
was  to  determine  current  private  enterprise 
salaries  for  positions  equivalent  to  top  Fed- 
eral career  levels. 

The  study  showed  that  in  private  industry, 
an  executive  working  at  the  level  of  a  GS-16 
ClvU  servant  is  receiving  an  average  salary 
of  *46.146  per  year;  at  OS-17.  »68.011;  and  at 
OS-18,  $71,076.  These  salaries  are  well  above 
the  current  $36,000  limit  appUed  to  aU  Fed- 
eral positions  at  the  GS-16  through  IS  levels. 

BACKCBOUND 

Under  present  pay  comparability  pro- 
cedures Federal  salary  rates  for  GS-1 
through  GS-IS  level  positions  are  compared 
and  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  results 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  annual  sur- 
vey of  professional,  administrative,  technical. 
and  clerical  occupations  (PATC).  Scheduled 
salary  levels  for  civil  service  executives  at 
grade  levels  above  GS-16  are  determined  by 
extension  of  the  results  of  the  BLS  data.  The 
present  salary  schedule  provides  for  a  range 
at  grade  16  of  e32.806  to  «4l.55D:  at  grade  17 
the  range  Is  from  $37,926  to  $43,040;  and  at 
grade  18  a  single  salary  rate  of  $43,926.  How- 
ever, pay  of  civil  servants  Is  limited  by  law 
to  no  more  than  the  rate  for  Level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule,  currently  $36,000  per 
year. 

COMDUCT  OP  THE  STUDT 

The  CSC  Executive  Pay  Study  was  design- 
ed to  approximate  the  Industrial  coverage 
of  the  annual  BLS  PATC  survey.  The  follow- 
ing Industrial  categories  were  represented  In 
the  study:  Manufacturing;  Transportation 
and  Public  Utilities;  Wholesale  Trade;  Re- 
tail Trade;  Finance.  Insurance,  and  Real 
Estate:  and  Services.  One  hundred  forty- 
four  companies,  ranging  from  some  of  the 
larger  firms  In  America  to  those  employing  as 
few  OS  500  persons,  were  visited. 

Eight  occupations,  representing  more  than 
40  percent  of  Federal  employment  at  those 
upper  grade  levels,  were  Included  la  the 
study :  Directors  of  Personnel,  Attorneys. 
Chief  Accountants,  Engineers.  Electronic 
Data  Procesalng  Program  Managers,  Plant 
Managers,  Commercial  Managers,  and  Econ- 
omists. 

The  Commlsfilon  was  assisted  In  the  design 
and  conduct  of  the  study  by  the  American 
Compensation  Association.  American  Man- 
agement Association,  and  the  Conference 
Board. 

Commission  staff  and  26  Federal  agency 
Job  analysts  spent  two  weeks  during  April 
collecting  job  content  and  compensation  in- 
formation from  study  participants.  An  ex- 
tensive Job  evaluation  process,  which  in- 
cluded an  Independent  review  by  private  In- 
dustry experts,  resulted  In  usable  Informa- 
tion on  more  than  700  private  industry  posi- 
tions equivalent  to  Federal  OS-16  through 
GS~18  level  positions. 

FRINCIPAZ.  FINDINGS 

Generally,  the  study  showed  that  the 
salary  rates  produced  for  GS-16  through 
GS-18  levels  under  the  current  method  are 
quite  conservative  in  comparison  with  pri- 
vate enterprise  salaries.  The  findings  Indicate 
that  Government  salaries  trail  private  sector 
salaries  by  27  percent  at  the  GS-16  level, 
55.8  percent  at  the  GS-17  level,  and  97.4 
percent  at  the  G&-18  level. 

Another  sharp  distinction  was  found  In  the 
extent  that  private  sector  compensation  Is 
lncre;ised  through  the  awarding  of  bonuses. 
Bonuses  play  a  significant  part  In  the  com- 
pensation of  private  sector  ofttclols,  with  In- 
dividuals at  the  responsibility  level  of  QS- 
16  receiving  average  annual  bonuses  of 
$9,676:  at  OS-17,  $16,361;  and  at  GS-18. 
$22.985 — above  and  beyond  base  salary. 


A  detailed  report  of  the  study  findings  Is 
scheduled  to  be  sent  to  the  participating 
companies  in  August. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PBOXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  principal  functions  of  our  system 
of  government,  as  embodied  in  our  Con- 
stitution and  our  Bill  of  Rights,  is  to  pro- 
tect individual  citizens  from  abuses  of 
power  by  those  elected  or  appointed  to 
positions  of  authority.  No  tradition  is 
more  firmly  rooted  in  our  democracy 
than  this  safeguarding  of  personal  lib- 
erty from  the  stifling  bonds  of  tyranny. 
Over  the  two  centuries  of  our  inde- 
pendence Americans  have  made  enor- 
mous sacrifices  to  win  and  protect  this 
freedom. 

I  believe  that  no  liberty  or  right  is 
more  fundamental  than  that  to  life  Itself. 
Genocide  is  the  systematic  denial  of  this 
right  to  existence.  The  awiul  dimensions 
of  this  ultimate  abuse  of  power  became 
especiallj'  clear  in  the  Second  World  War 
with  the  advent  of  Nazi-sponsored  mass 
persecutions  and  executions. 

In  response  to  these  horrors  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  created  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide.  To 
date,  more  than  70  countries  have  ratified 
the  accord,  which  defines  this  crime  and 
binds  its  signers  to  action  against  its  per- 
petrators. Our  Nation,  regrettably,  has 
yet  to  join  in  this  effort. 

The  Senate  should  act  swiftly  to  cor- 
rect this  disfigurement  of  oiu"  tradition 
of  liberty  and  freedom.  As  the  section 
of  Individual  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  con- 
cluded In  a  1969  study — 

The  United  Sutes,  which  was  founded  on 
the  basis  of  protest  against  governmental  ex- 
cesses, and  which  grew  great  In  substantial 
measure  because  It  was  a  haven  and  the  hope 
for  oppressed  persons  everywhere,  should  be 
in  the  lead  In  Jolnmg  in  the  declaration  of 
revulsion  at  the  organised  effort  to  eliminate 
a  whole  people  during  World  War  n,  and  of 
determination  that  such  an  eSort  shaU  not 
be  undertaken  ever  again. 

Too  many  men  and  women  stood  idly 
by  earlier  in  this  century  while  millions 
of  their  fellows  died.  We  must  not  shirk 
our  moral  responsibility  to  commit  the 
United  States  to  the  defense  of  all  men 
against  destruction  at  the  mad  whims  of 
the  powerful. 


SENAtE  JURISDICTION  OVER  ERDA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
next  few  weeks,  the  Senate  will  probably 
act  on  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act 
of  1974  (S.  2744).  The  Govenunent  Op- 
erations Committee  is  to  be  commended 
for  this  legislation,  because  it  addresses 
the  Nation's  energi'  problem  In  a  clear, 
farsighted  fashion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sense  of 
urgency  over  energ>-  has  somewhat 
abated  since  last  winter.  The  gas  pumps 
are  open  again,  and  the  highways  are 
full  of  cars. 

But  the  long-range  problem  of  pro- 
viding cheap  and  plentiful  energy  for 
the  Nation  has  not  gone  away.  We  know 
our  sources  of  fossil  fuels  are  finite.  Some 
day  we  will  simply  run  out. 


The  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974 
makes  a  clear  bid  to  centralize  energy 
research  and  development  at  the  Federal 
level  within  one  agency.  It  is  a  vise 
measure,  becau&e  it  ends  the  current 
fragmented  approach  to  energy  research 
and  development. 

In  other  words,  it  attacks  the  energy 
problem  the  same  way  we  responded  to 
the  space  challenge  after  Sputnik  was 
laimchedin  1957. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  need  to  remind 
the  Senate  that  followifig  the  launch 
of  Sputnik  there  were  tremors  both  here 
and  abroad.  The  response  was  the  crea- 
tion of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  that  put  America 
first  in  space. 

I  believe  there  is  a  clear  parallel 
between  the  aftermath  of  Sputnik  and 
the  energy  problem  confronting  the 
Nation  today. 

If  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  have  a  unified  approach 
to  solving  the  energy  problem,  I  submit 
the  Senate  should  do  the  same  thing.  In 
other  words,  jurisdiction  over  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion should  be  vested  in  one.  and  only 
one,  legislative  committee. 

In  my  opinion  the  committee  best  able 
to  take  on  this  job  is  the  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee,  for  it  has 
a  wealth  of  experience  in  handling  high 
teciinology  R.  &  D.  programs. 

Moreover,  the  Space  Committee  under- 
stands multidisciplmary  programs 
through  its  involvement  with  NASA.  In 
all  likeltnood.  a  muitidisciplinary  ap- 
proach will  be  required  to  find  the  tech- 
nologj'  that  can  substitute  for  fossil 
fuels. 

The  Space  Committee  will  give  ERDA 
programs  the  close  attention  they 
deserve,  and  the  committee  will  see  to 
it  that  all  forms  of  energj'  receive  fair 
consideration  to  the  exclusion  of  none. 

Finally,  the  Space  Committee  has  a 
strong  bipartisan  tradition,  and  let  us 
face  it.  there  is  not  one  energy  crunch  for 
Democrats  and  another  one  for  Repub- 
licans. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  urgency 
over  energy  research  and  development,  I 
have  asked  to  be  made  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  352  which  would  con- 
fer jurisdiction  over  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Admtaistration  to  the 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee. 


A  PUBLICATION  OF  INTEREST  AND 
A^ALUE  TO  SPANISH-SPEAKING 
CITIZENS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
recently  received  a  copy  of  a  new  publi- 
cation of  the  U.S.  Civil  Sen-ice  Commis- 
sion Bureau  of  Recruiting  and  Examin- 
ing, "La  SP-171  Se  Llena  Asi!"  For  the 
benefit  of  those  of  you  who  are  not  bi- 
lingual, let  me  explain  that  title:  "Form 
SF-171  Is  Filled  Out  in  This  Way" 

This  booklet  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  those  minority  working  people 
who  have  been  excluded  from  many 
Government  jobs  because  they  could  not 
break  through  the  language  barrier.  Al- 
though there  are  man>'  jobs  in  ciWl 
service   which  could  be  fUled  by   the 
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Spanish-speaking  working  people  of  this 

Nation,  these  jobs  hi-ve  always  been 
closed  to  those  applicants  who  could  not 
understand  the  instructions  and  terms 
used  in  the  standard  application  forms. 
The  Office  of  the  Spanish-Speaking 
Program  at  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  now  prepared  a  detailed  explana- 
tion, in  Spanish,  for  these  disadvantaged 
applicants. 

1  commend  them  for  the  fine  job  they 
have  done,  and  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  they  assist  the  Commission  in  dis- 
seminating information  about  this  book- 
let to  constituents  In  Spanish-speaking 
communities  in  their  States. 

The  publication.  BRE-55,  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion Office  of  the  Spanish-Speaking  Pro- 
gram. Washington,  D.C.  20415. 

Spanish-sumamed  citizens  are  not 
represented  in  Government  service  in 
the  same  proportions  as  they  are  in  the 
population,  and  it  has  been  very  difficult 
to  increase  their  numbers  or  make  sure 
that  they  have  an  e<jual  opportunity  to 
work  at  all  levels  in  government. 

The  'Sixteen  Point  Program,"  begun 
in  1970.  has  never  been  fully  imple- 
mented or  successful  in  overcoming  the 
difBculties  or  recruitment  or  hiring  of 
Spanish-sumamed  apphcants.  This  new 
publication  is  very  welcome  as  part  of 
the  effort  to  make  that  program  more 
worthwhile. 
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THE    FREEDOMS    AMERICANS 
DESERVE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Her- 
bert W.  Hobler.  the  president  of  the  Nas- 
sau Broadcasting  Co..  which  operates 
radio  stations  in  Princeton  and  Trenton, 
N.J..  has  been  crusading  against  the 
fairness  doctrine  and  the  equal  time  pro- 
vision which  govern  broadcasters. 

Here  is  a  Ucensee  who  has  the  temerity 
to  challenge  his  license  grantor. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  which  rather 
sums  up  his  continuing  campaign,  Mr 
Hobler  makes  some  telling  points. 

It  was  written  before  tlie  Federal  Com- 
mimications  Commission  reaffirmed  the 
fairness  doctrine,  which  explains  Mr 
Hoblers  optimism  at  the  end  of  the 
editorial. 

Yet.  it  does  present  the  problem  in  a 
clear  way. 

Mr.  Hobler  also  has  published  a  book- 
let on  the  subject.  His  title,  "Ameri- 
cans .  .  One  of  Your  Freedoms  Is  Miiss- 
ing!"  sounds  the  wsuTiing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  of  July  10  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Editoriai.  or  Nassac  BsoAocAsrmc  Co.. 

JULT    10.    1974 

<By  Herbert  w.  Hobler) 
Forty  years  ogo.  on  July  10.  1934,  the  Com- 
munications Act  was  passed  creating  the 
FMeral  Communications  Commission.  At  the 
time  of  the  act  almost  anvooe  could  sUrt 
a  radio  station  by  fllUng  out  a  form  and  go- 
Uig  into  business  One  station  was  even 
operating  at  600.000  watts  and  covering  moat 
of  the  United  States  Other  stations  were 
Uteratiy  moved  about  rrom  town  to  town  in 


trucks  using  their  frequency  wherever  they 
want.  And  so.  the  basic  purpose  of  creating 
-.he  PCC  was  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  to 
set  technical  standards,  to  allocate  frequen- 
cies, to  establish  a  plulosophy  of  service  to 
the  public  for  theu-  convenience  and  neces- 
sity. 

There  are  many  things  that  Americans 
can  celebrate  40  years  later,  for  radio  and 
TV  for  aU  their  shortcomings  has  become  a 
communications  complex  that  has  trans- 
formed our  society's  interrelationships  with 
each  other  and  Indeed  with  the  world.  To- 
day, within  a  matter  of  minutes,  we  all  be- 
come aware  of  local,  national,  or  interna- 
tional news,  we  are  exposed  to  great  dramas, 
documentaries,  and  we  debate  issues  through 
telephone  talk  shows;  and  we  even  listen 
and  watch  a  man  step  onto  the  moon.  And, 
with  an  our  information  exposure  and  ulti- 
mate greater  Xnowledgeabllity  of  the  on- 
eoing  world,  we  have  become  captives  of  our 
own  communications  system.  For.  as  we  have 
become  liberated  and  informed  sophisticates 
and  as  we  have  become  more  and  more  a 
people  of.  by  and  for  the  government,  we 
have  set  uo  distinctions  in  our  media. 

We  are  critics  of  the  theater,  of  books, 
magazines,  the  arts,  and  newspapers  and  we 
fight  for  their  rights  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment for  free  speech,  their  rights  to  be  biased 
and  critical.  On  the  other  hand,  we  encour- 
age the  Federal  goverrmient  and  the  FCC  to 
restrict  freedom  of  cvpression  of  broadcast- 
ers through  the  Equal  Time  Law,  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine,  the  right  to  announce  lottery 
numbers,  the  right  to  advertise  the  armed 
forces — the  right  to  be  Judged  as  the  free 
press  is  for  unrestricted  viewpoints  and  pro- 
gram concepts. 

We  believe  that  our  forefathers  would  And 
It  incomprehensible  that  our  Supreme  Court 
had  to  be  petitioned  by  the  MUml  Herald  m 
order  to  once  again  prove,  as  It  was  just 
decided  a  few  weeks  ago.  that  there  Is  no 
room  for  a  I  ilrness  Doctrme  In  our  free 
press,  that  the  nation's  principal  form  of 
communications— radio  and  TV— are  encum- 
bered with  violations  In  name  and  in  spirit 
of  the  arst  amendment  through  federal  con- 
trols. We  also  believe  the  forefathers  of  the 
FCC  40  years  ago  did  not  conceive  such  re- 
strictions for  they  wrote  Into  that  very  act  a 
section  which  stul  says:  "Nothing  in  this  act 
shall  be  understood  or  construed  to  give  the 
Commission  the  power  to  censorship  over  the 
radio  communications  or  signals  transmitted 
by  any  radio  station,  and  no  regulation  or 
condition  shall  be  promulgated  or  fixed  by 
the  Commission  which  shall  Interfere  with 
the  right  of  free  speech  of  radio  communi- 
cation". 

This  week  our  Supreme  Court  In  Washing, 
ton  has  begun  sitting  In  judgment  as  to 
whether  a  President  can  legallv  or  perhaps 
quasl-legally  have  rights  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  Constitution.  A  lew  blocks  away  the 
FCC  celebrates  40  years  of  broadcasting  reg- 
ulations which  over  the  years  have  more  and 
more  assumed  certain  controls  which  chal- 
lenge our  basic  freedoms  guaranteed  to  the 
Constitution.  The  present  Commission  is 
thoughtfully  concerned  with  these  matters 
So  are  we.  Perhaps  together  we  can  restore 
the  freedoms  Americana  deserve. 


Jubj  31,  197i 


MILITAHY  ORDER  OP  THE  PURPLE 
HEART— INSTALLATION  OP  CHAP- 
TER 1974  AT  FINDLAY,  OHIO 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  John 
Binnion,  the  National  Commander  of 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart 
made  some  remarks  at  the  recent  instal- 
lation of  a  Chapter  of  the  Order  In 
Findlay.  Ohio,  which  I  think  can  serve 
as  an  inspiration  for  all  of  us.  His  dis- 
cussion of  the  history  or  the  Military 


Order  of  tlie  Purple  Heart  serves  to  re- 
mind us  all  of  the  tremendous  dedica- 
tion and  sacrifices  of  the  men  of  our 
military  services  for  their  Nation  and  for 
freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  accordingly  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  Blnnlon's  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Installation  of  chapter  1974  at  PrNPLAT, 

Ohio 
Commander  Chain,  National  Vice  Com- 
mander Flanders,  f3epartment  Commander 
Inman.  Past  National  Commander  Lukatz, 
FeUow  Patriots,  guests  ...  my  pleasure  m 
being  here  this  evening  is  dimcult  to  put 
into  words.  To  see  any  organization  come 
into  being  la  a  thrUl  Indeed.  But  to  see  a 
new  Chapter  of  the  MUitary  Order  of  the 
Purple  Heart  spring  up  is  something  special 
because  the  members  are  something  special. 
So  I  thank  you  all  for  putting  this  evening 
together  so  that  I  could  be  here  to  share  it 
with  you. 

My  remarks  will  be  brief — or.  as  brief  as 
I  can  make  them  and  say  what  has  to  be  said 
at  such  an  event.  The  talk  wlU  be  divided 
Into  four  sections:  (1)  a  brief  history  of  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart:  |2)  the 
function  of  the  Order  on  a  National  scale; 
(31  some  of  the  Nauonal  objectives  of  the 
Order;  and  (4)  some  of  the  objectives  which 
the  local  Chapter.  Number  1974.  could  strive 
to  obtain. 

BRIZr  HISTORT   Or  MorH 

As  some  of  you  here  tonight  know,  the 
Purple  Heart  Medal  Is  the  oldest  military 
decoration  In  the  United  States.  In  fact,  I  am 
told  that  It  is  the  oldest  decoration  for  gal- 
lantry and  bravery  in  the  world,  except  for 
the  Cross  of  St.  George  of  Ru.ssla.  The  first 
Purple  Heart  decoration  was  authorized  on 
August  7.  1782,  by  General  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton at  Newburg,  New  York.  Allow  me  to  read 
from  the  orderly  book  of  Oenersl  Washing- 
ton's Headquarters  on  that  dale. 

"The  General  ever  desirous  to  cherish 
virtuous  ambition  In  his  soldiers,  as  weU  as 
to  foster  and  encourage  every  species  of 
Military  merit,  directs  that  whenever  any 
singularly  meritorious  action  Is  performed, 
the  author  of  It  shall  be  permuted  to  wear 
on  his  facings  over  the  left  breast,  the  figure 
of  a  heart  in  purple  cloth  or  sUk,  edged 
with  narrow  lace  or  binding.  Not  only  In- 
stances of  unusual  gallantry,  but  also  of  ex- 
traordinary fidelity  and  essential  service  Ui 
any  way  shall  meet  with  a  due  reward.  Be- 
fore this  favour  can  be  conferred  on  any 
man.  the  particular  fact,  or  facts,  on  which 
It  Is  to  be  grounded  must  be  set  forth  to  the 
Commander-in-chief,  accompanied  with  cer- 
tificate from  the  Commanding  officers  of  the 
regiment  and  brigade  to  which  the  Candidate 
for  reward  belonged,  or  other  Incontestable 
proofs,  and  upon  grantuig  It.  the  name  and 
regunent  of  the  person  with  the  action  so 
certified  are  to  be  enrolled  on  the  Book 
of  Merit  which  wui  be  kept  at  the  orderly 
office.  Men  who  have  merited  this  last  dis- 
tinction to  be  suffered  to  pass  all  guards 
and  sentinels  which  officers  are  permuted 
to  do. 

"The  road  to  glory  in  a  patriot  army  and  a 
free  country  Is  thus  open  to  all.  This  ordjr 
Is  also  to  have  retrospect  to  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  war.  and  to  be  considered 
as  a  permanent  one." 

The  Book  of  Merit,  referred  to  In  the  or- 
derly book,  has  been  lost  or  misplaced  or 
destroyed.  However,  there  are  four  other 
references  to  this  Badge  or  Military  Merits 
as  the  Purple  Heart  Medal  was  first  named. 
(1)  In  the  Museum  In  Exeter.  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  uniform  which  was  worn  by  a  Revo- 
lutionary War  Patriot  (name  unknown)  la 
dlspUyed.  On  the  left  breast  of  the  blue  tunic 
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Is  seen  a  heart  of  purple  silk,  bound  with 
braid  and  edged  with  lace,  undeniable  proof 
of   the   Badge  of  Military  Merit. 

(2)  Sergeant  Daniel  Blssel  of  the  Town  of 
Windsor.  Hartford  County,  Connecticut,  was 
awarded  the  Badge  of  Military  Merit  on  May 
3.  1783.  At  the  request  of  General  Wash- 
ington. Sergeant  Blssel  pretended  to  desert 
from  the  Army  and  "escaped"  to  New  York 
City  where  he  served  as  a  spy.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Newburg  and  reported  to  General 
Washington  he  was  cited  for  bravery.  Ironi- 
cally, while  m  New  York  City,  he  was  forced 
to  Join  the  British  Army  and  served  in  the 
very  regiment  given  to  Benedict  Arnold  for 
his  "service  to  the  king." 

i3)  The  second  Badge  of  MUitary  Merit 
to  be  reported  on  was  presented  to  Sergeant 
Elijah  ChurchUl  of  the  2nd  Continental 
Dragoons.  In  the  words  which  come  down 
to  us.  we  find;  "In  the  opinion  of  his  of- 
ficers he  acted  a  conspicuous  and  singularly 
meritorious  part.  .  .  .  acquitting  himself 
with  great  gallantry,  firmness  and  address.'- 
However.  there  was  more  to  it  than  that. 
In  November  of  1780  Sergeant  Churchill 
with  a  detachment  of  fifty  men  under  the 
command  of  Major  Benjamin  Talmage, 
crossed  Long  Island  Sound  In  open  boats 
for  an  attack  on  For;  St.  Oeorge.  Somehow, 
ihey  missed  their  bearings  and  landed 
twelve  miles  below   their  objective. 

Sergeant  Churchill  with  sixteen  men  went 
ahead  of  the  main  body,  stirprlsed,  took,  and 
destroyed  Fort  St.  Oeorge.  assisted  In  the 
burning  of  a  British  supply  schooner  an- 
chored  close  to  shore,  and  helped  capture 
fifty  prisoners.  He  returned  to  the  Ameri- 
can lines  with  all  bis  men  and  only  one  of 
them  wounded. 
But  that  was  not  all. 

In  October  of  1781  he  was  again  under  the 
command  of  Major  Talmage.  And  again  he 
was  in  charge  of  a  contingent  which  pre- 
ceded the  main  attack  upon  Fort  Slongo  on 
Long  Island.  As  a  result  of  the  surprise  and 
the  success  of  his  attack,  twenty-one  prison- 
ers were  taken  and  a  large  supply  of  clothes, 
food,  powder,  and  ammunition  was  taken 
back  to  the  Americans.  There  were  no  Con- 
tinental casualties. 

Sergeant  Churchill  was  from  the  town  of 
Enfield,  New  York. 

(4)  The  third  Badge  of  MUitary  Merit 
which  can  be  reported  upon  was  won  by  Ser- 
geant Daniel  Brown  during  the  Battle  of 
Yorktown  on  the  evening  of  October  14.  1781. 
Sergeant  Brown  was  serving  under  Alexander 
HamUton  at  the  time. 

Sergeant  Brown  was  ordered  to  take  a  de- 
tachment of  men  and  precede  the  main  at- 
tack upon  the  British  lines.  Like  the  shock 
troops  of  the  wars  with  which  we  are  more 
familiar,  be  was  to  draw  and  sustain  the 
first  brunt  of  the  enemy's  fire  and  drive  Into 
their  lines  as  far  as  he  might  without  wait- 
ing for  sappers  to  cut  through  the  barricades 
and  obstructions  so  that  those  who  were  to 
follow  might  find  the  going  more  easy. 

General  Creator  and  his  board  of  officers, 
m  the  citation  and  the  investigation,  found: 
"That  Sergeant  Brown,  of  the  lat«  fith 
Connecticut  Regiment,  In  the  assault  of  the 
enemy's  left  redoubt  at  Yorktown  in  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  evening  of  October  14.  1781, 
conducted  a  forlorn  hope  with  great  bravery, 
propriety  and  deliberate  firmness  and  that 
his  general  character  appears  unexception- 
able." 

And  then?  Well,  we  don't  know  how  many 
Badges  of  Military  Merit  were  awarded.  We 
do  know,  however,  that  the  Purple  Heart  was 
forgotten  untU  some  time  Just  prior  to  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington's birth.  John  C.  Pltzpatrlck,  Cus- 
todian of  Documents  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, discovered  records  of  the  decoration 
and  Its  award  by  Washington  in  some  half- 
burned  bundles  of  official  papers  which  had 
survived  the  burning  of  Washington  In  the 
War  of  1813. 


Upon  President  Hoover's  direction.  Gen- 
eral Douglas  MacArthur.  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  United  States  Army,  issued  a  General 
Order  on  February  22,  1932,  reviving  the  Pur- 
ple Heart  decoration  In  honor  of  our  first 
President  And  the  Purple  Heart  Medal  has 
been  an  Integral  part  of  the  MUitary  since 
that  time. 

THE   FUNCTION    OF   THE   ORDER    OW  A   WATIONAL 

SCALE 

The  J»r€amble  to  our  Constitution  of  the 
MUitary  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  contains 
these  words.  "Through  this  organization  and 
our  membership  in  it,  we  hope  to  be  atile  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  those  Ideals  of 
liberty.  Justice,  and  the  general  welfare 
which  are  the  very  foundation  of  our  way 
of  life,  and  we  pledge  to  foster  and  enhance 
those  principles  which  have  made  this  na- 
tion what  It  Is  today  and  which,  from  the 
beginning  of  our  national  history,  have 
served  as  a  beacon  of  hope  and  salvation  to 
the  peoples  of  all  natloiu." 

Specifically,  our  Order  has  four  principles 
and  objects; 

(1)  Patriotic; 

(2)  Fraternal: 

(3)  Historical: 

(4)  Educational. 

Those  are  defined  In  the  Constitution. 
However,  we  need  to  be  a  little  more  specific 
and  pay  special  attention  to  our  work  with 
Veterans — not  only  those  who  were  wounded, 
but  all  Veterans  who  need  our  help.  We  do 
this  through  assistance  In  many  ways: 

Hc^pltal  visits;  education;  employment: 
rehabUltatlon;  and  others. 

The  theme,  always.  Is  on  assistance.  Some- 
times this  assistance  is  with  money;  some- 
times with  our  hands  and  our  hearts;  some- 
times with  our  leadership;  sometimes  In  our 
Joining  hands  with  other  Veterans'  organiza- 
tions or  other  agencies;  and  so  forth.  But 
always  it  Is  assistance,  assistance.  Assistance. 

NATIONAL    OBJECTnXS    OT    THE    ORDDt 

In  a  previous  section  we  mentioned  some- 
thing of  the  National  Objectives.  However, 
at  one  time  or  another,  the  Order  has  taken 
upon  Itself  the  burden  to  carrying  a  message 
to  the  people.  We  do  this,  often,  through 
Resolutions  which  have  been  pased  at  our 
National  Conventions.  Some  of  the  more  re- 
cent ones  Included: 

( 1 )  Our  stand  for  better  educational  bene- 
fits for  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

<2)  Our  stand  against  the  defamation  and 
desecration  of  the  United  States  Flag  by 
some  who  would  degrade  it  through  senseless 
and  malicious  actions. 

(3)  Our  stand  for  Increased  aid  to  Veterans 
of  World  Warl- 

(4)  Our  stand  for  better  medical  care  and 
facilities  for  all  Veterans. 

(5)  And  many,  many  more.  Including  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations  Organization. 

The  Important  thing  to  remember  Is  that 
we  recognize  Individual  differences  of  opin- 
ion and  we  respect  all  c^lnlona  of  our  mem- 
bers. 

SOKIE   OBJECTIVES   FOR   CHAPTER    1B7« 

PlnaUy,  we  would  Insert  at  this  time  our 
chaUenge  to  Chapter  1974  to  come  up  with 
some  apedflc.  obtainable  objectives  which 
can  be  accomplished  during  the  months  and 
years  ahead.  It  Is  not  enough  that  you  have 
an  organization;  It  Is  not  enough  that  you 
Increase  its  membership.  What  you  must  re- 
member is  that  you  have  an  obligation  to 
make  your  community,  your  State,  your 
Country  better. 

Some  of  yoiu-  goals  might  include  partici- 
pation In: 

(1)  Youth  activities. 

(2)  Assistance  to  Veterans  of  all  wan. 

(3)  Hospital  visits. 

(41  Patriotic  activities. 

(5)  Community  Leadershipv 

(6)  School  visitations. 

(7)  Religious  activities. 


18)  Citizenship  activities. 

1 9)  Library  aid. 

CO)   And  so  forth.  The  list  is  almost  eqd- 

less. 

CONCLUSION 

There,  I  suppose.  Is  a  tbumbnaU  sketch 
of  the  MUitary  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart 
and  the  challenge  to  Chapter  I974. 

I  hope  you  new  members  can  appreciate 
the  history  of  the  Order.  I  hope  you  can 
live  up  to  the  challenges  which  truly  ue 
before  you.  I  hope  that  your  Chapter  will 
grow,  not  oiUy  In  membership  but  In  service. 
And  finally,  I  hope  that  your  Chapter  and 
all  Chapters  In  the  Order  will  die  out  be- 
cause there  wlU  be  no  more  wars  and  there- 
fore no  new  members. 

AUow  me  to  close  with  a  prayer  which 
General  Washington  gave  at  Newburg.  New 
York,  the  place  of  the  origination  of  the 
Purple  Heart  Medal.  General  Washington 
was  a  devout  man  and  he  knew  his  Bible 
The  prayer  came  from  the  question  the 
Prophet  Mlcah  asked  in  Chapter  6.  Verse  8 
when  he  said.  "And  what  does  the  Lord 
require  of  you?"  Mlcah  then  answered  his 
own  question:  "To  be  Just,  to  love  mercy 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  your  God." 

Listen  for  those  words  here. 

"I  make  it  my  earnest  prayer  that  God 
would  have  the  United  States  In  His  Holy 
protection;  that  He  would  Incline  the  hearts 
of  the  cltlzena  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  sub- 
ordination and  obedience  to  government-  to 
enteruin  a  brotherly  affection  and  love  for 
one  another,  and  particularly  for  their 
brethren  who  have  served  In  the  field. 

"And  finally  that  He  would  dispose  us  aU 
to  do  Justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  demean 
ourselves  with  that  charity.  humUlty.  and 
pacific  temper  of  minds  which  were  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Divine  Author  of  our 
blessed  religion,  and  without  on  humble 
imiutlon  of  whose  example  In  these  things 
we  can  never  hope  to  be  a  happy  nation. 
Amen." 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  talk  with 
you  here  tonight.  And  may  God  bless  you 


DEATH  SENTENCES  IN  CHILE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  recent 
reports  from  Chile  continue  to  confirm 
the  absence  of  due  process  protections 
and  the  lack  of  adequate  legal  protec- 
tions under  the  military  junta. 

New  articles  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  New  York  Tunes  note 
the  sentences  in  the  widely  published 
trials  of  air  force  officers  and  former 
civilian  members  of  the  Allende  govern- 
ment Include  four  death  sentences.  The 
article  also  describes  the  specific  re- 
strictions on  defense  attorneys  that  have 
convinced  many  foreign  observers  that, 
even  assuming  the  legitimacy  of  the  use 
of  a  military  court  martial  proceeding 
in  time  of  war.  the  proceedings  were  'a 
show  trial"  rather  than  a  correct  legal 
proceeding. 

One  attorney  was  thrown  out  of  court 
for  speaking  '  too  warmly"  of  the  Al- 
lende government.  Another  was  repri- 
manded for  reporting  that  his  five  clients 
had  been  tortured. 

These  reports  confirm  the  testimony 
of  Judge  William  Booth  of  the  Criminal 
Court  of  New  York  City  and  Ramsey 
Clark,  former  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  who  visited  the  trial  and 
concluded  that  there  is  no  rule  of  law 
In  Chile. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
statements  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  time. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEUEICT     BT     RaMSET     CI-ARK     BErORE    THE 

Refitgccs  and  Escapees  SuBCOMHrrTSE, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciart,  \JS  Senate. 
JULT  23.  1974 

Democracy  tn  Chile  died  September  1 1 , 
1973.  No  Action  agreed  upon  can  alter  that 
fact-  All  who  love  democracy  must  mourn  lu 
passing.  The  death  ol  any  democracy  dtmm- 
UbesaU. 

Your  concern  here  Is  human  rights.  De- 
mocracy is  not  unrelated  to  human  rights. 
Retohold  Ntebuhr  told  us,  "Man's  capacity 
for  Justice  makes  democracy  possible,  but  his 
Inclmation  for  injustice  mak?5  democracy 
necessary."  Injustice,  including  the  denial 
of  human  rights.  U  largely  unrestrained  tn 
the  absence  of  democracy. 

There  are  no  human  rights  In  Chile  today 
tn  the  only  sense  that  rlghu  have  value.  The 
military  government  of  Chile  can  transgress 
any  human  right  with  Impunity;  lor  any 
reason  it  chooses,  or  no  reason  at  all.  Rights 
are  unenforceable.  Arbitrary,  uncontrolled 
«nil  governs. 

Chile.  I  believe,  has  a  longer  history  and 
higher  commitment  to  democracy  than  most 
nations  of  the  Americas.  Article  I  of  Its  con- 
stitution, provided  "The  state  of  Chile  is  uni- 
tary. Its  go-ernmeni  Is  republican  and  rep- 
resentatively democratic."  No  electorate 
chose  the  miiitary  Junta  that  overthrew  con- 
stitutional democracy  or  the  dictator  who 
now  rules  Chile.  By  what  it  calls  Law  Decree 
27.  the  Junta  dissolved  the  Congress  on 
September  21.  1973  and  transferred  legisla- 
tive power  to  itself  By  Law  Decree  128.  the 
Junta  assumed  the  power  to  modify  the  Con- 
stitution on  November  12,  1073  and  that  is 
n  pretty  comprehensive  power.  These  were, 
of  course,  laws  in  name  only.  They  repre- 
sented the  exercise  of  military  power;  that 
is  all. 

Constitutional  government  with  its  prom- 
ises of  freedom,  the  rule  of  law  and  integrity 
in  governmental  activity  also  died  Septem- 
ber II.  Chile's  constitution  was  a  wisely  con- 
ceived allocation  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment and  rights  of  a  people.  It  was  bom  of 
legal  process  and  served  its  nation  well  for 
nearly  tialX  a  century.  It  did  not  guarantee 
easy  times  and  Chile  has  not  known  easy 
times.  It  did  offer  democratic  government 
and  the  rule  of  law.  It  was  rendered  mean- 
ingless by  the  violence  of  armed  force.  Among 
constitutional  provisions  directly  violated 
are  the  rollowlng: 

Article  4.  No  magistracy,  or  person,  or  as- 
sembly of  petsons.  not  even  under  the  pre- 
text of  extraordinary  circumstances,  is  em- 
powered to  assume  any  other  authority  or 
rights  than  those  that  have  been  expressly 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  laws.  Every  act 
in  contravention  of  this  Article  Is  void 

Article  11.  No  one  can  be  sentenced  unless 
he  is  legally  tried  In  accordance  with  a  law 
promulgated  prior  to  the  act  upon  which  the 
trial  Is  based. 

Article  15  In  case  an  authority  orders  the 
arrest  of  any  person,  he  must,  within  the 
forty -eight  hours  following,  make  report 
thereof  to  the  proper  Judge  and  place  at  his 
disposal  the  person  detained. 

Article  16  Every  individual  who  may  be 
arrested,  charged  or  imprisoned  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  articles  may 
apply,  for  himself,  or  by  anyone  in  hts  name. 
to  the  Judicial  authority  designated  by  law. 
petitioning  that  the  legal  requlremerits  be 
observed. 

Article  la.  In  criminal  cases  the  accused 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  testify  under  oath 
about  his  own  actions,  nor  can  hts  ascend- 
ents, descendants,  spouse,  or  relations  within 
the  third  degree  of  consanguinity  of  second 
or  affinity,  inclusive,  be  obliged  so  to  testify. 
Torture  shaU  not  be  applied  ,  .  . 


Article  22  The  public  force  la  constituted 
solely  and  exclusively  by  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  carabinero  guards,  which  entitles 
are  essentially  professional,  organized  by 
rank,  disciplined,  obedient  and  nondellb- 
erating. 

Article  23.  Every  resolution  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
Senate  or  the  Courts  of  Justices  may  agree  to 
m  the  presence  of  or  on  demand  of  an  army, 
a  commandant  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force. 
or  of  any  assembly  of  people,  with  or  without 
arms  and  in  disobedience  of  the  authorities, 
is  null  in  law  and  cannot  produce  any  effect. 
Article  6e.  When  the  President  of  tJie  Re- 
public in  person  commands  the  armed  forces, 
or  when  from  illness,  absence  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Republic,  or  from  any  other 
weighty  reason,  he  cannot  exercise  his  office. 
the  Minister  whom  the  order  of  precedence 
as  fixed  by  law  may  designate  shall  substi- 
tute for  him.  under  the  title  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  tn  default  of  such,  the 
Minister  who  follows  in  the  order  of  prece- 
dence, and  In  default  of  all  the  Ministers,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  or  the  President  of  the 
Supreme  Court  successively,  shall  substitute 
for  the  President. 

In  case  of  death,  or  declaration  of  cause 
for  resignation,  or  other  kind  of  absolute  im- 
possibility, or  disability  that  cannot  be 
ended  before  the  completion  of  the  time  re- 
maining of  the  constitutional  period,  the  Vice 
President  In  the  first  ten  days  of  his  incum- 
bency shall  issue  the  proper  orders  to  pro- 
ceed, within  sixty  days,  to  a  new  election  of 
President  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution  and  by  the  electoral  law- 
Article  72  (17).  Special  attributes  of  the 
President  are:  To  declare  In  a  state  of  assem- 
bly one  or  more  provinces  invaded  or  men- 
aced in  case  of  foreign  war.  and  in  a  state 
of  siege  one  or  several  points  of  tJie_g£pubUc 
In  case  of  foreign  attack.         -^ 

In  case  of  internal  disturbance  the  declara- 
lion  of  one  or  more  places  being  In  a  state 
of  siege  belong  to  Congress,  but  If  Congress 
is  not  in  session,  the  President  may  make  It 
for  &  determined  period. 

Through  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  siege. 
there  is  conceded  to  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public only  the  authority  to  transfer  persons 
from  one  department  to  another  and  to  con- 
fine them  m  their  own  houses,  or  In  places 
other  than  Jails  or  intended  for  the  confine- 
ment or  imprisonment  of  ordinary  criminals. 
Measures  taken  on  account  of  the  state 
or  siege  shall  have  no  greater  duration  than 
the  siege,  but  the  constitutional  guarantees 
granted  to  deputies  and  senators  shall  not 
be  Infringed  thereby. 

Article  80.  The  power  of  Judging  civil  and 
criminal  coses  belong  exclusively  to  the  tri- 
bunals established  by  law. 

The  five  trials  I  witnessed  conducted  by 
the  Air  Force  under  the  authority  of  the  mili- 
tary government  were  lawless  charades. 
Whether  there  was  In  fact  Justification  for 
the  State  of  Siege  allegedly  based  on  the  mys- 
terious Plan  Z  or  the  Junta  had  seen  too 
many  movies  Is  not  relevant.  Metaphysl<ral 
references  to  the  differences  In  legal  systems 
cannot  Incapacitate  foreign  Judgment.  One 
need  not  be  a  scholar  of  Chilean  law.  or  have 
witnessed  trials  in  Spain  and  other  conti- 
nental countries  as  I  have  done,  to  know  the 
trial  was  neither  governed  by  pre-established 
principles  and  procedures  uniformly  applied 
nor  an  effort  to  determine  truth. 

First  It  Is  not  possible  to  trace  power  from 
the  constitution  to  the  court.  Perhaps  this 
is  why  posted  outside  the  courtroom  which 
was  once  the  chapel  of  a  Catholic  convent 
was  a  ralnspotted  carbon  copy  of  a  typed 
memo  saying  no  attorney  shaU  challenge 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  or  the  proce- 
d\tres  It  uses.  A  lawyer  who  dared  to  question 
whether  his  client  had  been  tortured  was 


banned  from  further  practice  there  among 
other  penalties. 

General  Orlando  GuUerrez,  the  Air  Force 
Fiscal,  or  prosecutor,  presented  hts  entire 
case  by  reading  from  the  Dlctamen.  or  in- 
dictment and  witness  statements.  Virtually 
all  the  statements  were  by  defendants  and 
their  co-defendants  and  uncorroborated, 
seriously  questioning  whether  they  were 
true.  All  were  elicited  under  circumstances 
so  inherently  coercive,  whatever  the  tech- 
niques employed,  as  to  make  them  ques- 
tionable by  any  standard.  No  witness 
appeared  at  the  trial.  No  prosecution  wit- 
ness was  present  to  be  challenged  by  cross 
examination.  No  defendant  offered  or  com- 
pelled a  single  witness  in  lUs  defense  or 
spoke  a  word  himself  in  "open  *  court.  While 
the  trials  were  called  open,  no  family  was 
permitted  to  be  present  and  whatever  the 
reasons,  the  room  was  virtually  empty  ex- 
cept for  one  morning  when  a  first  year  law 
class  from  the  University  of  ChUe  attended 
a  single  trial.  The  press,  nearly  all  Chilean, 
sat  in  the  balcony.  A  few  foreign  observers 
attended  port  time,  and  personnel  from  the 
Army  monitored  the  trials. 

The  serious  offenses  charged,  treason  and 
sedition,  with  death  demanded  for  some, 
could  not  be  applied  by  any  stretch  of  logic 
or  twist  of  legal  reasoning  to  the  facts  al- 
leged which  uniformly  referred  to  activity 
prior  to  September  11.  1973,  nor  support 
Jurisdiction  In  a  military  court  at  a  date 
after  September  n.  1973.  Thus  the  statute 
Itself  could  not  support  the  prosecution 
even  If  the  court  had  Jurisdiction  and  the 
application  of  law  was  not  ex  post  facto. 

No  system  seeking  objective  fact  finding 
permits  the  trier  of  fact  to  be  the  persons 
threatened  by  the  acts  alleged:  yet  here 
the  very  court  personnel  were  potential 
victims  of  the  conduct  allegedly  planned. 
though  admittedly  not  executed.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  legal  officer  to  guide  the  court. 
Instruct  It  In  the  law  or  determine  proce- 
dures made  the  trial  a  game  of  soldiers 
playing  prosecutor.  Judge,  and  Jury,  which 
Is  to  law  as  children  playing  soldier  Is  to  war. 
but  deadly  yet.  Only  one  member  of  the 
seven  man  court  was  a  lawyer.  The  prose- 
cutor was  a  general  untrained  In  law. 

The  ultimate  Irony  was  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  court  had  participated  in 
the  very  violent  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment that  they  accused  some  of  the  persons 
they  tried  with  planning,  but  not  executing. 
It  can  only  be  assumed  that  these  mock 
trials,  demeaning  legal  Institutions  and  due 
process  were  Intended  as  a  Justification  for 
the  golpe.  Even  If  the  charges  were  true, 
a  planned  overthrow  of  government  by  one 
Junta  cannot  Justify  an  actual  revolution 
by  another  Subjecting  these  defendants  to 
this  Kafkaesque  show  trial  Is  itself  a  denial 
of  human  rights. 

The  denial  of  human  rights  in  ChUe  on  and 
since  September  11,  1973  Is  widespread  and 
continuing.  Ufe  is  the  first  right  of  every 
human.  We  do  not  know  how  many  humans 
have  lost  their  lives  to  lawless  acts  of  the 
military.  We  know  one  of  the  first  was  the 
constitutional  President.  Salvador  AUende. 
We  know  deaths  must  be  measured  In  the 
thousands.  Tens  of  thousands  have  lost  their 
liberty.  Thousands  remaUi  in  detention  to- 
day. Thousands  more  have  been  tortured. 

Among  the  fundamental  human  rights 
protected  by  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  the  International  Con- 
vention of  ClvU  and  Political  Rights  ratified 
by  Chile  which  have  been  flagrantly  violated 
are  the  following: 

1.  Right  not  to  be  subjected  to  arbitrary 
arrest  or  detention  (Art.  9.  U  D.H.R.  and  Art. 
9I.C.C.PJI.). 

2.  Right  not  to  be  subjected  to  torture  or 
to  cruel.  Inhuman  or  degrading  treatment  or 
punishment  (Art.  5  UJi.H.R.  and  Art.  7 
I.C.CJ'.R.) 
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3.  Right  to  a  fair  and  public  trial  with  all 
the  guarantees  necessary  for  one's  defense 
before  an  Impartial  and  independent  tri- 
bunal. Respect  for  the  principle  of  non-ret- 
roactlvlty  (Articles  10  and  11  of  the  UI3.HJI. 
and  Articles  U  and  15  of  the  I.C.CPJl.). 

4.  Right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  security  of 
persons  (Art.  3  of  the  UJ3.  and  Article  6  of 
I.C.CPJl.). 

6.  Right  not  to  be  subjected  to  arbitrary 
interference  with  one's  privacy,  family,  home 
or  correspondence,  nor  to  attacks  on  one's 
honor  and  reputation.  (Article  IS  of  the  U.D. 
and  Article  17  of  the  I.e. ) . 

6.  Right  to  freedom  of  movement  and  of 
residence  within  the  borders  of  a  State.  Right 
to  leave  any  country  including  one's  own 
and  to  return  to  one's  country.  (Article  13 
of  the  UX>.  and  Article  12  of  the  Covenant). 

7.  Freedom  of  thought,  conscience  and  re- 
ligion, freedom  of  opinion  and  expression, 
and  freedom  of  peaceful  assembly  and  asso- 
clauon  (Articles  16.  19  and  20  of  the  U.D.  and 
Articles  18.  19.  21  and  22  of  the  International 
Covenant ) . 

B.  Right  to  work  and  to  a  Just  and  fair 
remuneration  and  to  protection  against  un- 
employment. Right  to  form  and  Join  trade 
unions.  (Article  23  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion and  Articles  6.  7  and  8  of  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Economic,  Social  and 
Cultural  Rights). 

As  we  have  seen,  the  military  seizure  of 
power  tn  Chile  destroyed  democracy  and  con- 
stitutional government.  No  rationalization 
con  alter  that.  It  brought  a  violent  and  law- 
less reign  of  arbitrary  power  dealing  death 
to  thousands,  imprisonment  and  torture  to 
tens  of  thousands  and  terror  to  hundreds  of 
thousands-  It  established  authorltarUn  gov- 
ernment controlling  the  people  by  military 
force  and  threat  of  force,  seizing  imlverslty 
administration,  abolishing  labor  organiza- 
tions, suspending  political  parties  and  burn- 
ing books.  It  continues  today  a  state  of 
siege,  holding  former  high  officials  of  clvUtan 
government  and  thousands  of  others,  many 
since  September,  yet  not  charged  with  crime. 
On  page  6  of  its  White  Book  explaining  the 
seizure  of  power  tt  says  It  has  governed  since 
September  11  "In  an  atmosphere  of  absolute 
peace  and  normality." 

We  can  rage  at  what  has  been  done  to 
nghio  and  humanity  in  Chile,  but  rage  rarely 
solves  problems  and  rarer  still  is  the  solu- 
tion wise.  Rather  we  should  look  at  our  own 
conduct.  Finally  it  is  our  own  conduct  that 
is  our  responsibUlty.  What  has  the  United 
States  of  America  done  In  Chile? 

Our  nation  praises  democracy  and  con- 
stitutional government,  extols  the  rule  of  law 
and  proclaims  the  primacy  of  human  rights. 
How  then  do  we  explain  our  policy  and  con- 
duct in  ChUe?  For  we  witnessed,  condoned 
and  may  have  been  an  agent  In  the  fall  of 
constitutional  democracy,  subversion  of  law 
and  the  death  and  torture  of  thousands.  If 
we  care  why  do  we  not  speak  out  and  act? 
You  cannot  make  the  world  safe  for 
hypocrisy. 

I  urge  your  committee  to  find  the  truth  to 
the  following  questions  and  act  upon  that 
truth.  An  open,  democratic  society  must 
know  what  its  government  and  other  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  of  It^  society  affecting 
the  rights  of  others  do.  For  their  acts  are  our 
responsibility. 

1.  Did  the  Departments  of  State.  Defense, 
the  CIA  or  other  federal  agencies  discrimi- 
nate against,  or  directly  or  Indirectly  act  to 
cause  or  encourage  the  overthrow  of  con- 
stitutional government  In  Chile? 

2.  Did  U.S.  economic  or  military  aid  to 
ChUe  or  Its  withdrawal  contribute  to  the  fall 
of  that  government?  Does  the  pattern  of 
total  aid  from  1965  to  date  suggest  a  failure 
to  value  democratic  government  over  military 
government? 

3.  Did  corporations  owned  and  operated  by 
U.S.  Interests  or  multi-national  corporations 


dominated  by  U.S,  interests  contribute  to  the 
military  seizure? 

4.  Do  government  record's  reveal  a  discrimi- 
natory policy  by  US.  or  U.S.  dominated  busi- 
ness which  contributed  to  economic  instabil- 
ity m  Chile?  Do  American  corporations  prefer 
to  do  business  with  a  military  government  m 
ChUe? 

5.  Why  has  our  government  not  protested 
a  military  seizure  of  power  and  urged  an  im- 
mediate return  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment? 

6.  Were  there  units  of  the  U.S.  Navy  off  the 
shores  of  ChUe  or  other  U.S.  raUltary  presence 
In  the  area  on  September  U  In  unusual  num- 
bers? If  so.  why? 

7.  What  has  our  government  done  to  pro- 
tect human  rights  In  ChUe?  Have  we  acted 
to  prevent  or  protested  kUllngs.  torture, 
arbitrary  Incarceration?  When?  How? 

8.  How  many  persons  did  the  U.S.  Embassy 
grant  and  deny  asylum  to  on  or  after  Septem- 
ber u.  1973?  What  are  the  policy  reasons  for 
falling  to  protect  persons  whose  lives  were 
in  danger  as  many  other  nations  did? 

9.  How  many  persons  from  ChUe  have  we 
offered  permanent  residence  rights  here?  How 
does  this  policy  contrast  with  our  policy 
toward  Cuba?  What  are  the  reasons  for  the 
difference? 

10.  Have  we  restricted  persons  exUed  from 
ChUe  in  visiting,  traveling,  or  speaking  freely 
In  theU.S.?  Why? 

11.  What  economic,  political  and  moral 
sanctions  can  the  U.S.  and  its  people  bring 
to  bear  on  totalitarianism  in  ChUe? 

12.  What  can  the  U.S.  do  to  stimulate  UN. 
International  Banks  and  other  organizations 
to  bring  economic,  moral  and  other  pressures 
to  restore  human  rights  in  ChUe? 

It  we  revere  life  and  democracy,  we  must 
pursue  such  questions  with  a  passion  and 
through  them  forge  a  foreign  policy  based, 
not  on  mUitary  power  or  economic  profit,  but 
on  the  way  governments  treat  their  people — 
on  the  quality  of  human  rights.  Then  we  can 
find  peace  through  the  affirmative  response 
President  Kennedy  sought  from  us  when  he 
asked.  "Is  not  peace,  in  the  last  analysis, 
basically  a  matter  of  human  rtghts?" 

Statement   of   the  Bonosable   WtLuau   H. 
Booth.  3mxz,  New  York  Cvrt  Crimznal 

COtJRT 

Judge  Booth.  I  appear  here  today  with  Mr. 
Clark,  with  whom  I  observed  trials  in  San- 
tiago. ChUe  recently  for  one  week.  Cer- 
tainly, one  week  does  not  make  one  an  ex- 
pert on  anything  but  I  believe  our  observa- 
tions may  be  of  some  aid  to  you  in  your 
legislative  work. 

Before  I  left  for  Chile,  I  was  warned  by 
some  that  I  ought  not  to  pre-Judge  what  I 
might  see.  and  to  understand  the  pride  of 
ChUean  Americans  in  their  sense  of  democ- 
racy and  Justice.  Then,  during  the  entire 
course  of  my  visit,  and  even  now,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  great  concern  that  a  short  term 
visitor  might  hastUy  arrive  at  an  unjust 
conclusion  about  the  situation  tn  Chile. 

The  city  of  Santiago  certamly  does  not 
have  the  Immediate  appearance  of  a  place 
wracked  by  revolution.  People  travel  about 
freely,  there  seems  to  be  an  abundance  of 
food,  clothing  and  other  goods  for  sale  to 
the  general  populace.  People  seem  healthy, 
happy  and  even  publicly  affectionate.  Only 
when  you  speak  to  famUIes  of  prts  >nera.  to 
people  who  have  been  sorely  affected  by  the 
political  upheaval  of  September  11,  1973  do 
you  begin  to  feel  a  different  mood.  They 
relate  of  torture  during  Interrogation  of 
prisoners,  of  prisoners  being  held  Incom- 
municado, of  poor  prison  conditions,  and  of 
the  Insensltlvlty  of  the  new  government. 
They  tell  of  successive  arrests  of  the  same 
person  by  each  of  the  Armed  Forces,  inter- 
rogation and  release,  and  rearrest  thus  caus- 
ing fear  and  panic  among  them.  They  show 
shuttered  homes  in  which  they  tell  you  are 
prisoners,  under  Interrogation  and  torture. 


carried  there  under  cover  of  darkness  and  a 
one  o'clock  curfew. 

After  conversations  of  this  sort,  one  cant 
help  notice  the  large  numbers  of  poUce  and 
mlliury  personnel  on  the  streeU;  the  fears 
experienced  by  those  whose  loved  ones  have 
been  affected  are  seen  as  another  part  of  the 
city  than  that  first  seen  on  ar.ival.  A  shut- 
tered Congress  is  a  reminder  that  drastic 
change  has  occurred;  bombed  or  flred-out 
buildings  are  deadly  reminders  of  how  that 
change  was  brought  to  fruition 

To  a  U.S.  cltlaen  trained  in  the  law.  the 
trials  we  saw  are  most  difficult  to  objec- 
tively observe.  They  are  held  tn  an  Air  Force 
base,  the  tribunal  is  composed  of  seven  gen- 
eraU  only  one  of  whom  is  a  lawyer  The  pros- 
ecutor also  is  a  noulawver  although  bis  sec- 
retary is  a  civUlan  lawyer.  The  trUls  proceed, 
by  The  prosecutor  reading  the  statements  of 
any  of  the  67  defendants  which  implicate 
the  defendant  then  on  trial.  Then,  he  reads 
the  defendants  statement,  after  which  he 
requests  the  appropriate  penalty,  from  a 
term  of  years  to  death  in  some  Instances 
Then  defense  counsel— usually  assigned— 
reads  his  statement  in  opposition.  The  de- 
fendant does  not  testify,  nor  can  counsel  call 
any  of  the  others  whose  statements  have 
been  used.  The  only  -live"  witnesses  who 
were  called  were  character  witnesses  occa- 
slonally  called  by  the  defense.  After  all  the 
truls  have  been  completed,  it  is  understood 
the  tribunal  wlU  recess  and  later  announce 
their  verdicts  and  sentences.  All  67  trlate 
should  have  been  completed  soon  since  two 
or  three  ore  heard  daUy. 

It  appears  to  be  an  inviolate  rule  that 
defense  counsel  does  not  question  the  volun- 
tariness of  defendants'  stotements.  it  was 
explained  that  to  do  so  would  impugn  the 
reputation  of  the  prosecutor.  One  youne 
counsel  did  raise  questions  as  to  defendant? 
statements  and  the  tribunal  announced  that 
he  could  no  longer  practice  before  them. 
Referral  was  also  made  to  the  equivalent  of 
our  bar  Association  and  other  dlsclpllnorv 
action  against  the  lawyer  was  involved 

Prom  conversations  with  all  concerned  the 
system  of  -Justice'  In  these  trlaU  ta  hardly 
questioned.  But.  also,  apparently  all  believe 
the  defendants  will  be  convicted;  the  only 
question  appears  to  be  the  severity  of  the 
penalty.  What  s  more,  the  defendants  are  on 
criminal  trial  for  acta  of  conspiracy  in  sup- 
port of  the  then  constitutionally  elected  gov- 
ernment—to Which  incldentoUv  they  were 
obUgated  by  oath  to  uphold! 

We  were  pernutted  to  visit  the  public  Jail 
and  to  confer,  though  not  privately.  With 
prisoners  of  our  choice.  Though  the  prison 
IS  an  ancient  and  rickety  one.  the  men  we 
spoke  with  assured  us  that  their  lot  was  a 
great  deal  better  there  than  at  the  military 
detention  centers  where  they  had  been  de- 
tained earlier  We  saw  there  also  men  held 
incommunicado  allegedly  for  misdeeds  whUe 
there:  though  we  were  advised  that  they 
were  silU  under  interrogation  and  this  ts  the 
real  reason  for  their  being  isolated 

It  la  interesting  that  in  order  to  see  prison- 
ers, we  had  to  seek  permission  from  the 
prosecutor,  one  General  Gutierrez  One  night 
while  giving  me  a  lift  to  the  jail.  General 
Gutierrez  remarked  that  too  manv  people  in 
Chile  are  involved  in  politics.  l' responded 
that  this  was  laudable,  that  not  enough 
people  are  Involved  in  VSA.  politics  Be 
repeated  his  remark  adding  that  politics 
should  be  only  for  the  politicians; 

EarUer  observers  have  testified  to  first- 
hand Indications  of  torture  and  other  hu- 
man rights  violations.  I  would  hope  that 
your  committee  wUl  recommend  a  change 
In  U.S.  Policy  to  permit  asylum  to  political 
prisoners.  We  saw  many  other  Embassies 
accepting  asylees,  but  the  American  Embassy 
has  not  taken  any.  not  even  relatives  of 
American  citizens.  We  have  always  been 
proud  of  our  country's  heritage.  Particularly 
have  we  reason  to  be  proud  that  we  have 
been  a  haven  to  all  those  who  have  had  10 
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leave  tbelr  homeland  because  of  oppression. 
Although  Chileans  may  not  on  the  whole  be 
oppressed,  there  are  many  thousands  who  are 
living  a  hell  on  earth  because  ot  their  politi- 
cal beliefs.  To  continue  our  great  traditions. 
It  would  seem  most  urgent  to  me  that  we 
once  again  open  our  doors  to  those  Chileans 
who  desire  our  aid. 

Mr.  KENl^DY.  Mr.  President,  the 
lack  of  legal  protections  is  only  part  of 
the  problem  in  Chile  as  witnesses  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees 
testified  last  week.  Their  concern,  de- 
scribed in  recent  news  accounts  of  the 
hearing,  is  that  human  rights  continue 
to  be  \iolated  by  the  practices  of  the 
Junta. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  intend  to 
introduce  legislation  to  suspend  U.S. 
military  aid  to  Chile  when  the  foreign 
aid  bill  comes  before  the  Senate- 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  on  these  matters  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  31,  1974| 
Chile  Sentences  Ex-OrnciALS  to  Death 
(By  Joseph  Novltskl) 
S.tNTUGO.  Chile.  July  30  —A  Chilean  air 
force  court  martial  condemned  lour  support- 
ers of  former  President  Salvador  Allende  to 
death  lor  treason  and  sentenced  66  others 
to  prison  today. 

The  four  men  sentenced  to  death  are  Car- 
los Lazo.  47.  a  leader  of  AHende's  Socialist 
Party  and  former  vice  president  of  a  state 
bank,  and  three  former  air  force  officers — 
ex-Col.  Ernesto  Oalaz.  ex-Capt.  Raul  Ver- 
gara  and  ex-Sgt.  Belarmlno  Constanzo. 

The  court  nartlal  decided  that  the  four 
men  were  the  ringleaders  of  a  conspiracy  by 
Marxist  poUtical  parties  within  the  govern- 
ment coalition  and  an  extreme  leftist  group 
outside  the  government  to  recruit  air  force 
non -commissioned  officers  Into  political 
groups,  to  pass  secret  air  force  plans  to  the 
government  and  to  try  to  place  officers  favor- 
able to  AUende  Into  key  air  force  commands. 
The  court  also  found  that  plans  were  made 
to  seize  a  nearby  air  force  base,  but  they 
were  not  carried  out. 

In  effect,  the  court  tried  54  air  force  men 
and  9  civilian  men  and  one  woman  for  trea- 
son, sedition  or  military  insubordination  on 
the  basts  of  acts  committed  while  Chile  was 
not  at  war  and  the  defendants  were  serving 
a  constitutionally  elected  government.  To- 
day It  found  all  but  three  of  them  guilty. 

The  trial  attracted  attention  throughout 
the  world,  and  many  foreign  observers  at- 
tended those  sessions  that  were  open. 

The  court  martial  cited  the  Dreyfus  affair 
in  Prance,  the  Stalin  purge  trials  of  1937.  the 
executiott  of  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg  a^ 
spies  In  the  United  States  and  Fidel  Castro's 
trial  of  the  Cubans  captured  on  the  beaches 
of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  as  historical  precedents 
for  Its  decision. 

The  sentences  were  approved  unanimously 
by  the  .seven  senior  officers  who  made  up  the 
court,  after  two  months  of  open  sessions  and 
45  days  of  prU'ate  deliberations.  The  sen- 
tences cannot  be  appealed,  but  must  be  con- 
firmed by  Oen  Jose  Berdechesky,  comnaander 
of  the  Santiago  air  force  garrison  and  con- 
venUig  authority  of   the  court  martial. 

The  families  of  the  four  men  sentenced  to 
die  before  a  firing  squad  were  expected  to  ap- 
peal  to  Gen.  Berdechesky  and  to  Oen.  Au- 
gusto  Pinochet,  the  army  general  who  rules 
Chile  In  the  name  of  the  military  Junta  that 
seized  power  in  the  Sept.  Ii  coup. 


When  the  trial  began,  it  appeared  to  some 
foreign  legal  observers  to  be  proceeding  cor- 
rectly under  the  jChilean  military  code.  As 
It  went  on.  however,  restrictions  were  im- 
posed, tummg  it  Into  a  show  trial. 

One  of  the  31  defense  lawyers  was  thrown 
out  of  court  when  he  spoke  too  warmly  of 
the  Allende  government.  The  court  then  for- 
bade political  arguments. 

Another  lawyer  reported  that  all  five  of  the 
men  he  was  defending  had  been  tortured. 
He  was  reprimanded  by  the  court. 

Defense  lawyers  agreed  privately  to  pre- 
sent their  charges  of  torture  In  writing  and 
not  to  read  them  aloud  In  court.  Then  the 
court  began  telling  some  lawyers  which  parts 
of  their  written  legal  arguments  could  b« 
read  m  court. 

Watched  by  jurisu  from  the  United  States 
and  Ehirope.  by  diplomats  and  by  a  lawyer 
from  the  International  Red  Cross,  the  air 
force  prosecutor  argued  that  the  defendants 
had  stolen  military  secrets,  organized  sub- 
versive cells  in  air  force  \inlts  and  that  some 
of  them  were  connected  with  a  plan  by 
leftists  to  seize  El  Bosque,  an  air  base  on 
the  outskirts  of  Santiago  which  houses  the 
Chilean  air  force  academy. 

Today.  In  a  234-page  decision,  the  court 
agreed.  It  found  that,  in  fact,  the  Chilean 
armed  forces  had  been  legally  at  war  with 
several  small  extremist  groups  since  before 
Allende  was  elected  In  1970.  It  concluded  that 
a  court  martial  was  therefore  competent  to 
Judge  offenses  committed  against  the  mili- 
tary code  before  the  coup. 

"Pinally.  the  trial  record  leads  to  the  cate- 
gorical conclusion  that  the  military  pro- 
nunciamlento  on  Sept.  ii,  1973,  halted  plans 
to  destroy  the  air  force  in  particular  and 
the  armed  forces  in  general  and  prevented 
the  mass  assassination  of  their  non-Marxist 
members  a  few  short  days  before  it  was  to 
be  consummated."  the  officers  on  the  court 
declared. 

They  rejected  all  of  the  arguments  brought 
up  by  defeni^  lawyers  to  challenge  the  con- 
stitutional basis  of  the  trial.  They  also  re- 
fused to  consider  the  extenuating  circum- 
stances, such  as  good  service  records,  lack 
of  previous  prosecutions  and  good  character 
witnesses.  In  all  but  seven  of  the  60  cases 
that  resulted  in  findings  of  guilty. 

Erich  Schnake.  a  former  Senator  and  So- 
cialist Party  leader,  for  whom  the  prosecu- 
tion requested  the  death  penalty,  was  sen- 
tenced to  20  years  In  prison. 

The  court  sentenced  34  of  the  defendants 
to  lesser  penalties  than  the  air  force  prosecu- 
tor had  requested,  but  u  made  It  clear  in 
almost  every  Instance  that  it  was  doing  so 
by  its  own  decision  and  not  as  a  result  of 
defense  arguments.  The  court  upheld  the 
prosecutor's  request  in  sentence  In  8  cases 
and  Increased  tA&  severity  of  the  sentences 
m  22. 

fProm  the  New  York  Times.  July  31.  19741 

Chilean   Court   Condemns    Potra   and    Im- 

paisoNS  56  IN  Mass  Trial 

Santiago,  Chii^,  July  30 — An  air  force 
court-martial  today  condemned  four  persons 
to  death  by  firing  squad  and  sentenced  56  to 
prison  In  the  mass  trial  of  persons  seized 
after  last  year's  coup  against  the  Marxist 
coalition  Oovemment  of  President  Salvador 
Allende  Oossens. 

The  prisoners,  air  force  personnel  and 
civilians,  were  tried  on  charges  ranging  from 
possession  of  Communist  literature  to  trea- 
son. Three  persons  were  acquitted. 

The  death  sentences  are  subject  to  review 
by  the  military  Junta  that  has  controlled  the 
country  since  Dr.  Allende's  overthrow  and 
death  last  Sept.  li.  There  have  been  no 
known  death  sentences  In  Chile  since  mid- 
January,  although  firing  squads  .shot  at  least 
96  persons  In  the  months  following  the  coup. 
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The  prison  t«rros  banded  down  today  range 
from  300  days  to  me. 

Among  those  condemned  to  death  ynt  one 
of  the  10  clvut&ns  on  trial.  Charles  Laso,  for- 
mer president  of  the  stat«  bank  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  outlawed  Socialist  party.  The 
military  prosecutor  had  sought  life  Imprison- 
ment for  Mr.  Lazo  on  charges  of  treason  and 
espionage,  but  the  siz-offlcer  court  over- 
ruled him. 

Capt.  Patricio  Carbacho,  one  of  six  de- 
fendants for  whom  the  prosecutor  had  sought 
the  death  penalty,  received  life  Imprison- 
ment. 

The  others  facing  execution  are  former  air 
force  men.  Col.  Ernesto  Galaz  Guzman,  Capt. 
Haul  Vergara  and  8gt.  Berllmlno  Constanz, 
They  were  convicted  of  treason  and  sedition. 

Erich  Schnake.  who  was  a  Senator  and  di- 
rector of  the  Socialist  party,  was  sentenced  to 
30  years  In  Jail  for  espionage  and  Inciting  a 
revolt.  The  only  woman  defendant.  Maria 
Teresa  Wedeles,  was  sentenced  to  300  davs 
In  JaU. 

The  court-martial,  which  was  open  to 
newsmen  and  International  legal  observers, 
began  April  17  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  on 
the  outskirts  of  Santiago.  Testimony  ended 
during  the  first  week  of  June  and  the  offi- 
cers adjourned  to  consider  the  verdicts. 


vestment  ol  the  taxpayers'  dollars.  These 
new  studies  Indicate  that  we  made  the 
proper  choice.  Today  the  SST  remains 
an  uneconomical,  bothersome,  and  dan- 
gerous example  of  the  misapplication  oJ 
technological  expertise. 
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THE  CONTimnNG  TROUBLES  OF 
THE  SST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
wisdom  of  the  Senates  decision  to  dis- 
continue Federal  funding  of  an  experi- 
mental supersonic  transport  aircraft  be- 
comes more  evident  with  each  passing 
day.  The  flaws  and  potential  dangers  of 
supersonic  airplanes  are  emerging  as 
French  and  Soviet  SST's  begin  to  enter 
service.  More  importantly  these  weak- 
nesses represent  only  the  tip  of  an  ice- 
berg of  problems  and  hazards  still  to  be 
confronted  by  the  developers  of  the  SST. 

A  study  released  recently  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation,  for  ex- 
ample, predicts  the  SST's  now  being  de- 
veloped will  produce  noise  that  will  carry 
farther  and  have  an  impact  on  more  peo- 
ple than  the  loudest  subsonic  jets  now 
in  use.  Although  it  appears  that  the 
sounds  produced  by  the  SST  will  be  no 
louder  than  those  of  conventional  Jets, 
many  more  people  will  be  subjected  to 
the  roar  of  such  aircraft.  At  airports  In 
crowded  metropolitan  areas  on  SST  will 
expose  nearly  twice  as  many  persons  to 
the  lOO-declbel  thunder  of  a  jet  engine. 

Another  recent  report,  written  by 
Swedish  aeronautics  expert  Bo  Lund- 
berg,  details  a  more  serious  potential 
shortcoming  of  the  SST's.  Mr.  Limdberg 
argues  that  the  long-term  effects  of  the 
enormous  aerodynamic  pressures  and 
bUsterlng  heat  imposed  by  supersonic 
speeds  upon  an  aircraft's  structure  are 
still  imcertaln.  Adequate  tests  of  these 
effects,  as  Mr.  Limdberg  points  out.  will 
not  be  completed  until  the  early  1980's. 
long  after  some  SST's  will  begin  service. 

The  ultimate  product  of  these  uncer- 
tainties could  be  extraordinarily  high 
costs,  in  both  structural  repairs  and,  as 
the  SST  crash  outside  Paris  earlier  this 
year  so  tragically  illustrates,  in  human 
lives. 

This  body  halted  Federal  funding  for 
the  SST  because  It  was  an  imsound  in- 


njJNOIS'  CATERPILLAR  CO  OF- 
FERS HELP  WTTH  ALCOHOLISM 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sec- 
ond Report  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse  stated 
that  alcohol  dependence  is  without  ques- 
tion the  most  serious  drug  problem  in 
this  country  today.  Available  statistics 
support  that  statement: 

About  1  in  10  of  the  95  mlUion  Amer- 
icans who  drink  Is  now  either  an  alco- 
holic or  a  problem  drinker. 

At  least  half  of  the  annual  55,500  traf- 
fic fatalities  In  the  United  States  are 
alcohol  related. 

In  1971,  alcoholism  and  related  prob- 
lems accounted  for  S9.35  billion  in  lost 
production  time  In  the  United  States 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  alco- 
hohsm  and  alcohol  abuse  are  causing 
extremely  serious  problems  in  this  coun- 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  REcoas 
as  follows  : 

I  Prom  the  CatcrpUIar  Bulldozer, 

May  30, 197«| 

Ir  DaiHKiNG  Is  A  Problem  Totj  Cm  Ricejve 

Help 

Stop  and  think  1 

When  was  the  last  time  you  had  too  much 
to  drink? 

Was  It  three  or  four  drinks? 

Could  you  Just  possibly  be  suSerlng  from 
the  Illness  of  alcoholism? 

Every  day,  hundreds  of  people  cross  over 
the  line.  Approximately  nine  million  Ameri- 
cans are  alcoholics — many  more  mllUons  are 
problem  drinkers.  "An  alcoholic  Is  someone 
whose  drinking  causes  a  continuing  problem 
In  any  department  of  his  life." 

And  the  problem  doesn't  stop  outside  the 
gates  of  our  plant.  There  are  some  em- 
ployees— both  men  and  women  on  all  pay- 
rolls— who  are  having  serious  Job  perform- 
ance dlfSculUes  because  of  excessive  drinking. 

"The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  many  In- 
dividuals moving  towards  alcoholism  won't 
admit  It  to  themselves  until  the  human  costs 
are  tremendous."  says  Dr.  Roljert  Bablck,  Di- 
rector of  Medical  Services. 

"What  I  mean  by  human  costs  Is  the  dam- 
aging results  of  alcoholism  or  other  drug 
abuse  to  a  person's   mental,   physical,   and 


try.  In  terms  of  lost  productivity  health     splr""*'  health.  Also,  the  suffering  this  Ul 

costs,  family  disruptions,  and  loss  of  in-     """  '"'  " 

dividual  dignity,  alcohol  abuse  takes  an 
immeasureable  toll  of  our  citizens  and  of 
our  society  as  a  whole. 

In  May  Congress  approved  and  the 
Presidentsigned  into  law  the  Compre- 
hensive SIcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act  amendments,  authorizing  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  $400  million 
during  the  next  3  years  to  combat  alco- 
holism in  this  country.  Funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  authorization  tvlll  mean 
tremendous  steps  forward  in  the  Federal 
attack  on  alcoholism,  but  even  generous 
Federal  assistance  cannot  eradicate  the 
problems  of  alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse 
in  this  country.  Substantial  efforts  by 
private  groups  must  be  made  if  this  most 
critical  problem  is  to  be  combated  effec- 
tively. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  report  that  the 
Caterpillar  Co.,  headquartered  in  Jollet, 
111.,  has  initiated  an  outreach,  education, 
and  treatment  program  to  assist  its  em- 
ployees who  have  alcohol  related  prob- 
lems, r  wish  to  commend  the  Caterpillar 
Co.  for  Its  most  progressive  and  humane 
attitude  toward  employees  who  have  oc- 
cupational and  personal  difficulties  be- 
cause of  alcohol.  I  would  hope  that  other 
companies  in  all  States  will  realize  how 
much  the  interests  of  their  employees 
and  their  companies  can  benefit  from 
programs  designed  to  combat  alcohol 
abuse.  I  am  comlnced  that  many  large 
companies  would  realize  substantial  ben- 
efits from  instituting  simUar  policies  and 
programs,  and  I  would  urge  them  to  con- 
sider doing  so. 

I  ask  that  two  recent  articles  from  the 
Caterpillar  "Bulldozer"  newsletter  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro  in  order  that  my 
colleagues  may  be  aware  of  the  need  for 
and  benefits  resulting  from  a  company- 
directed  program  to  combat  alcohol 
abuse. 


ness  brings  to  an  alcoholic's  family. 

Jim  Cunnane  Joined  the  Medical  Services 
staff  several  months  ago  to  help  coordinate 
the  plant  medical  program  for  employees 
with  drinking  and/or  other  drug  abuse  prob- 
lems. 

"I  want  to  stress  that  Jim  is  an  Important 
member  of  our  medical  staff,"  says  Dr.  Ba- 
blck. "He  has  an  extensive  background  In 
Industry  and  the  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics. 
"Already,  he  is  helping  a  number  of  em- 
ployees having  difficulties  with  alcohol.  His 
counseling  efforts  ar«  backed  up  by  exten- 
sive outside  rehabilitation  programs  when 
needed." 

Dr.  Bablck  encourages  any  employee  who 
needs  help  to  make  an  appointment  with  the 
Medical  Department. 

"All  inten'lews  are  confldentlal."  An  em- 
ployee can  make  an  appointment  through 
his  supervisor  or  with  Medical  directly. 

"No  employee  should  feel  embarrassed  to 
come  In.  Thai's  why  we  are  here.  We  wul  do 
everything  possible  to  help  an  Individual 
who  sincerely  seeks  It." 

Dr.  Bablck  pointed  out  that  the  typical 
alcoholic  is  between  35  and  SO  years  old.  He 
Is  a  skUled  or  semiskilled  emplovee  who 
usually  owns  his  own  home,  has  two  children, 
and  at  least  seven  j'ears'  seniority. 

"The  average  age  of  employees  at  our  plant 
Is  37.23  with  12  years  of  seniority,"  he  relates. 
"We  estimate  through  national  statistics  that 
approximately  sis  percent  of  our  employees 
are  suffering  from  alcoholism." 

Dr.  Bablck  stresses  that  alcoholism  Is  not 
limited  to  any  sex  or  economic  status. 

"Sometimes  we  have  found  that  a  woman 
Is  more  hesitant  than  a  man  In  seeking  help." 
But  without  help,  it's  very  difficult  for  a 
person  to  lick  this  problem. 

"Alcoholism  Is  a  progressive  illness.  It 
doesn't  happen  overnight.  The  sickness 
usually  creeps  up  slowly  on  a  person.  He 
graduaUy  crosses  over  Into  alcoholism  with- 
out knowing  it.  Lett  untreated.  It  can  be 
fatal." 

But  the  illness  is  treatable  and  can  be  ar- 
rested Dr.  Bablck  indicated  that  Lutheran 
General  Rehabilitation  Center  of  Chicago  re- 
ports 80^  recovery  rates  for  Industrial  Al- 
coholism programs  where  there  la  direct  In- 
volvement In  treatment  by  the  family  and  the 
employer. 


"The  Company  stands  ready  to  cooperate 
fuUy  with  any  employee  who  recognizes  he/ 
she  has  an  alcohol  or  other  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem and  makes  an  effort  to  correct  It,"  Dr. 
Bablck  concludes. 

WHAT    KXtm   OF   OaXNKEX    ASX   TOtI? 

Do  you  think  and  talk  about  drinking 
often? 

Do  you  drink  more  now  than  you  used  to? 

Do  you  sometimes  gxilp  drinks? 

Do  you  often  take  a  drink  to  help  you 
relax? 

Do  you  drink  when  you  are  alone? 

Do  you  sometimes  forget  what  happened 
while  you  were  drinking? 

Do  you  keep  a  bottle  hidden  somewhere — 
at  home  or  at  work — for  quick  pick-me-ups? 

Do   you    need    a   drink    to   have   fim? 

Do  you  ever  Just  start  drinking  without 
really  thinking  about  It? 

Do  you  drink  in  the  morning  to  relieve  a 
hangover? 

If  you  answered  "yes"  to  any  of  these  ques- 
tions, you  may  want  to  do  some  serious 
thinking   about   the   way   you   use   alcohol. 

I  Prom  the  CaterplUar  Bulldozer.  July  9, 19741 
Too  Cak  RECEtvE  Help:   Ir  DatNKDCG  Is  a 

PSOSLEM 

EoiTom'B  Note:  (Employees  suffering  from 
alcohol  and/or  other  drug  abuse  Illness  may 
receive  comprehensive  help  from  Medical 
Services.  An  article  In  the  May  Issue  of  "Bull- 
dozer" briefly  explained  how  an  employee 
can  obtain  this  help.  Drexel  White,  president 
of  Local  851.  International  A<isoclation  of 
Machinists  and  Aerospace  Wotkers,  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  program  be  more  fully 
explained  In  "Bulldozer. "  While  endorsing 
this  effort  to  help  employees.  White  feels 
that  some  Individuals  with  a  drinking  prob- 
lem may  be  reluctant  to  seek  help  unless 
they  first  know  all  the  facts.  "An  employee 
wants  to  know  how  seeking  help  will  affect 
his  Job.  his  pay  and  his  chances  for  advance- 
ment."  White  said  "And  he  wants  to  know 
how  much  this  help  Is  going  to  cost  blm." 
In  response  to  White's  suggestion,  the  fol- 
lowing article  uses  a  fictitious  person  to  re- 
late what  does  happen  when  an  employee 
seeks  Company  help  for  an  alcohol  and/or 
drug  abuse  problem.) 

Bill  realized  that  he  wasn't  going  to  make 
It  alone. 

BlU,  age  35,  had  worked  for  Caterplllar- 
Joliet  for  15  years.  He  was  a  good  employee 
and  had  progressed  through  several  promo- 
tions. He  lives  In  a  nice  neighborhood  and  In 
the  past  participated  In  several  community 
activities. 

Yet.  Bill  had  been  having  problems  In  the 
last  couple  of  years.  His  relationship  with 
his  wife  and  two  sons  was  slowly  disintegrat- 
ing. 

But  then  things  really  went  bad.  Bill  had 
an  auto  accident  and  was  ticketed  for  driv- 
ing under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 

Personal  bills  seemed  to  be  piling  up.  He 
thought  alcohol  eased  the  tensions.  He  used 
to  drink  only  after  work  But  latelv.  the 
drinking  increased  He  began  taking  a  bottle 
to  work  with  him  In  his  car— sneaking  a 
few  belts  before  entering  the  plant. 

The  ache  in  his  stomach  during  work 
bothered  him.  Only  a  drink  seemed  to  soothe 
the  pain.  He  began  missing  work  more  often 
becau.se  of  heavy  drinking  hangovers. 

ALWATS    SrCK 

BUI  felt  like  he  had  a  constant  flu  bug. 
Drinking  became  more  important  than  eat- 
ing or  spending  time  with  hi?  family.  He  be- 
came totaUy  preoccupied  with  drinking.  His 
Job  performance  began  to  suffer. 

Stui.  Bill  didn't  think  he  had  a  drinking 
problem.  He  thought  It  was  Just  dally  pres- 
sures which  forced  blm  to  drink  often. 
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Then,  Bill  began  to  get  scared  Occasion- 
ally he  couldn't  remember  what  happened 
after  starting  to  drluk  heavily.  This  hap- 
pened more  and  more  often.  The  "blackouts" 
capped  his  strength  and  ability  to  lead  a 
normal  life 

His  family  was  suRering  because  of  hl5 
drinking  Btll  realized  that  be  needed  help. 
The  tremendous  obsession  and  compulsion 
to  drink  was  consuming  his  life. 

Bo  what  could  he  do? 

Bill  heard  there  was  a  program  to  help 
employees  with  drinking  problems.  He  was 
feorful  to  take  the  first  step.  What  would 
happen  to  him?  Would  he  lose  hla  Job? 

Finally.  Bill  decided  to  request  an  inter- 
view with  Medical  Services  to  discuss  bis 
problem.  It  was  the  first  step  to  recovery. 

Bill  went  m  for  the  interview.  He  talked 
with  Jim  Cunnane.  coordinator  In  Medical 
Services  for  employees  with  alcohol  and  or 
other  drug  abuse  problems. 

NTISED    DATA 

Cunnane  explained  that  Medical  would  do 
everything  possible  to  help  him  arrest  bis 
drinking  problem  Also,  that  alcoholism  is  an 
Illness — an  Illness  that  if  left  untreated  con 
be  fatal. 

Bill  WHS  relieved  to  find  out  that  no  rec- 
ord of  his  problem  would  be  placed  in  his 
Caterpillar  Personal  History  Folder.  This  was 
a  medical  matter  and  all  information  was 
strictly  confidential. 

But.  BUI  had  to  do  his  part.  He  sincerely 
had  to  cooperate  In  the  treatment  of  his  Ill- 
ness. 

Bill's  Situation  was  thoroughly  evaluated 
under  the  direction  of  Dr,  Robert  Bablck. 
manager  of  Medical  Services.  Cunnane  ban- 
died the  confidential  personal  Interviews — 
litUizirift  his  extensive  background  In  the  re- 
habilitation of  aicohoUc9— to  help  make  a 
recommendollon  on  BUl's  case. 

Medical  recommended  that  Bill  participate 
In  a  voluntary  rehabilitation  program  for 
alcoholics  at  Lutheran  General  Hospital. 
Park  Ridge.  Hi. — considered  by  profeaslonals 
to  be  an  outstanding  program, 

Cunnane  explained  that  Lutheran  Gen- 
eral Hospitals  Rehabilitation  Center  Is  a 
self-contained  world  of  academic -loo  king  lec- 
ture rooms  and  library,  deep-carpeted  group 
rooms,  comfortable  lounges  and  recreation 
rooms,  with  "motel-like  bedrooms"  and 
pleasant  surroundings,  the  center  offers  a 
challenging  25-day  rehabilitation  program 
where  the  alcoholic  has  the  maximum  op- 
portunity for  recovery. 

Men  and  women  from  all  walks  of  life- 
blue  collar,  white  collar  and  professionals— 
have  participated  In  the  Lutheran  General 
program  with  good  results. 

Cunnane  also  explained  that  the  program 
cost  Is  completely  covered  under  Bill's  Em- 
ployee Benefits  Plan.  While  in  treatment  he 
will  receive  weekly  disability  benefits  If 
needed.  Bill  first  would  experience  a  short 
detoxification  period,  a  '■drying  out."  at 
Lutheran  General  Hoepltal  under  expert 
medical  care.  Then  he  enters  a  formally 
structured  21-day  treatment  program. 

BIGHT    DECISION 

The  choice  was  up  to  Bill.  He  decided  to 
go  to  Lutheran  General.  And  for  Bill,  the 
treatment  program  has  been  siiccessful. 

Though  BUI  win  alwavs  be  an  alcoholic, 
he  leads  a  normal  life  today.  He  participates 
In  local  Alcoholics  Anonymous  activities. 
His  family  members  also  take  advantage  of 
community  supportive  resource  programs. 
They  are  vitally  important  In  the  total  re- 
habUltation  program.  Medical  Services  keeps 
In  touch  with  BUI  to  assure  things  are  going 

BILL    IS    STMBOL 

Though  Bin  doesn't  exist,  he  does  symbol- 
ize a  number  of  employees  now  being  helped 
by  Medical  Services  because  of  alcohol  and/ 
or  other  drug  abuse  problems. 


"We  are  dedicated  to  providing  total  qual- 
ity medical  care  for  all  Ulnesees,  Including 
alcoholism."  says  Dr.  Bablck. 

An  employee  who  wishes  to  discuss  a 
drinking  and/ or  other  drug  abuse  problem 
can  on  a  confidential  basis  first  discuss  the 
problem  with  his  supervisor,  or  call  Medical 
direct.  6281. 


CONSERVATION  AND  REHABILITA- 
TION PROGRAMS  ON  MTLTTARY 
RESERVATIONS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  H.R.  11537 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  15.  1974 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  While  this  is 
not  the  usual  practice  for  House  bills 
passed  by  the  Senate,  the  Commerce 
Committee  has  received  a  number  of  re- 
quests for  copies  of  the  Senate-passed 
version  of  H.R.  1 1537.  It  would  facilitate 
the  distribution  of  this  material  if  the 
bill  could  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

H.R.  11537 
An  Act  to  extend  and  expand  the  authority 
for  carrying  out  conservation  and  rehabili- 
tation programs  on  military  reservations, 
and   to  authorize   the   implementation   of 
such  programs  on  certain  public  lands 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho%ise  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   the 
Act  entitled   "An  Act  to  promote   effectual 
planning,    development,    maintenance      and 
coordination  of  wildlife,  fish  and  game  con- 
servation and  rehabilitation  In  military  res- 
ervations", approved  September  15.  1960  {16 
U.S.C.  670a~ft,  Is  amended — 

(1>  by  inserting  Immediately  after  the 
first  sentence  of  the  first  section  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence;  "Such  cooperative 
plan  shall  provide  for  U)  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  Improvements  or  modifications.  (2) 
range  rehabilitation  where  necessary  for  sup- 
port of  wildlife  and  (3)  control  of  off-road 
vehicle  traffic":  and 

(2i  by  amending  section  6(b>  thereof — 
t  A I  by  amending  the  first  sentence  thereof 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "July  1. 1971," 
the  following:  "and  not  to  exceed  81.500.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  l,  1972.  and 
for  each  of  the  next  five  fiscal  years  there- 
after,"; and 

(Bl  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
last  sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  not  to 
exc«ed  82.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  I,  1973.  and  for  each  of  the  next 
four  fiscal  years  thereafter  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  such  functions  and 
responsibilities  as  he  may  have  under  coop- 
erative plans  to  which  he  Is  a  party  under 
this  title." 

Sec.  2.  Such  Act  of  September  15.  1960.  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"TITLE  11— CONSERVATION  PROGRAMS 
ON  CERTAIN  PUBLIC  LAND 
"Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  each, 
In  cooperation  with  the  Stat*  agencies  and 
In  accordance  with  comprehensive  plans  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  section  202  of  this  title, 
plan,  develop  maintain,  and  coordinate  pro- 
grams for  the  conservation  and  rehabUIta- 
tlon  of  wildlife,  fish,  and  game.  Such  con- 
servation and  rehabilitation  programs  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  specific  habi- 
tat improvement  projects  and  related  activi- 
ties and  adequate  protection  for  species  con- 
sidered rare  or  endangered. 


"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
Implement  the  conservation  and  rehabili- 
tation programs  required  under  subsection 
I  a)  of  this  section  on  public  land  under  his 
Jurisdiction.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  adopt,  modify,  and  implement  the  con- 
servation and  rehabilitation  programs  re- 
quired under  such  subsection  ia)  on  public 
land  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Chair- 
man but  only  with  the  prior  written  ap- 
proveil  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commiaslon. 
and  on  public  land  under  the  Jurladlctloo  of 
the  Administrator,  but  only  with  the  prior 
written  approval  of  the  Administrator.  Tbe 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  Implement 
such  conservation  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams on  public  land  under  hla  Jurisdiction. 

"Sec.  202.  <a){l)  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shaU  develop,  in  consultation  with 
the  State  agencies,  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
conservation  and  rehabilitation  programs  to 
be  Implemented  on  public  land  under  bis 
Jurisdiction  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  do  the  same  In  connection  with 
public  land  under  his  J\irisdlctlon. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
develop,  with  the  prior  written  approval  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  conservation  and  rehabili- 
tation programs  to  be  implemented  on  pub- 
lic land  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Chair- 
man and  develop,  with  the  prior  nTltten  ap- 
proval of  tbe  Administrator,  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  such  programs  to  be  imple- 
mented on  public  land  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Administrator.  Each  such  plan 
shall  be  developed  after  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  makes,  with  the  prior  written  ap- 
proval of  the  Chairman  or  the  Administra- 
tor, as  the  case  may  be.  and  In  consultation 
with  the  State  a^ncles,  necessary  studies 
and  surveys  of  the^and  concerned  to  deter- 
mine where  conservation  and  rehabUitatlon 
programs  are  most  needed. 

"<b)  Each  comprehensive  plan  developed 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  consistent 
with  any  overall  land  use  and  management 
plans  for  the  lands  Involved.  In  any  case  in 
which  hunting,  trapping,  or  fishing  (or  any 
combination  thereof)  of  resident  fish  and 
wildlife  is  to  be  permitted  on  public  land 
under  a  comprehensive  plan,  such  hunting, 
trapping,  and  fishing  shall  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  ^pUcable  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  the  State  in  which  such  land  is 
located. 

"(CMl)  Each  State  agency  may  enter  into 
a  cooperative  agreement  with — 

■•(A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  re- 
spect to  those  conservation  and  rehabUita- 
tlon programs  to  be  Implemented  under  this 
title  within  the  State  on  public  land  which 
Is  under  his  Jurisdiction; 

"(B)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
respect  to  those  conservation  and  rehabili- 
tation prt^ams  to  be  implemented  under 
this  title  within  the  State  on  public  land 
which  is  under  his  Jurisdiction;  and 

"(C)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Chairman  or  tbe  Administrator,  as  the  case 
may  be,  with  respect  to  those  conservation 
and  rehabilitation  programs  to  be  Imple- 
mented under  thl*  title  within  the  State  on 
public  land  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Chairman  or  the  Administrator;  except  that 
before  entering  into  any  cooperative  agree- 
ment which  affects  public  land  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Chairman,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  obtain  the  prior  writ- 
ten approval  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  before  entering  Into  any  coopera- 
tive agreement  which  affects  public  lands 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  obtain 
the  prior  written  approval  of  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

"Conservation  and  rehabilitation  programs 
developed  and  Implemented  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  be  deemed  as  supplemental  to 
wildlife,  fish,  and  game  related  programs  con- 
ducted by  tbe  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
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Agriculture  pursuant  to  other  provisions  of 
law.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  limiting  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Interior  to  manage  the 
national  forests  or  other  public  lands  for 
wildlife  and  fish  and  other  purposes  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Multiple  Use — Sustained 
Yield  Act  of  1960  (74  Stat.  215;  16  US.C.  528- 
31)  or  other  applicable  authority." 

"(2)  Any  conservation  and  rehabilitation 
program  included  within  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  this  subsection  may 
be  modified  In  a  manner  mutually  agreeable 
to  the  State  agency  and  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned (and  the  Chairman  or  the  Adminis- 
trator, as  the  case  may  be,  if  public  land 
under  his  Jurisdiction  is  Involved).  Before 
modifying  any  cooperative  agreement  which 
affects  public  land  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Chairman,  the  Secreury  of  the  Interior 
Fhall  obtain  the  prior  written  approval  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  before 
modifying  any  cooperative  agreement  which 
affects  public  land  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Administrator,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  obtain  the  prior  written  approval 
of  the  Administrator. 

"(3>  Each  cooperative  agreement  entered 
Into  under  this  subsection  shall — 

"(A)    specify  those  areas  of  public  land 

within  the  State  on  which  conservation  and 

rehabilitation  programs  will  be  Implemented: 

"(B)  provide  for  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 

improvements  or  modifications,  or  both; 

"(C)  provide  for  range  rehabilitation  wbere 
necessay  for  support  of  wildlife; 

"(D)  provide  adequate  protections  for  flah 
and  wildlife  officially  classified  as  rare  or  en- 
dangered by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, or  considered  threatened,  rare  or 
endangered  by  the  State  agency;" 

"(E)  require  the  control  of  off-road  vehicle 
traffic; 

"(P)  If  the  Issuance  of  public  land  area 
management  stamps  is  agreed  to  pursuant  to 
section  203(a)  of  this  title — 

"(1)  contain  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
are  required  under  section  203(b)  of  this 
title; 

"(li)  require  the  maintenance  of  accurate 
records  and  the  filing  of  annua]  reports  by 
the  SUte  agency  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  both, 
as  the  case  may  be,  setting  forth  the  amount 
and  disposition  of  the  fees  collected  for  such 
stamps;  and 

"fUi)  authorize  the  Secretary  concerned 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  or  their  authorized  representatives, 
to  have  access  to  such  records  for  purposes 
of  audit  and  examination;  and 

"(O)  contain  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  concerned  and  the 
Stale  agency  deem  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  tbis  title. 
A  cooperative  agreement  may  also  provide 
for  arrangements  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  may  authorize  officers  and 
employees  of  the  SUte  agency  to  enforce. 
or  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of.  section 
304(a)  of  tills  title. 

"(4)  Except  where  limited  under  a  com- 
prehensive plan  or  pursuant  to  cooperative 
agreement,  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping 
shaU  be  permitted  on  public  land  which  is 
the  subject  of  a  conservation  and  rehabili- 
tation program  Implemented  under  this 
title. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
are  deemed  necessary  to  control.  In  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  applicable  compre- 
hensive plan  and  cooperative  agreement,  the 
public  use  of  public  land  which  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  any  conservation  and  rehabUitatlon 
program  Implemented  by  him  under  thta 
title. 

"S«c.  203.  (a)  Any  State  agency  may  agree 
with  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agrtculture   (or  with  the  Sec- 
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retory  of  tbe  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  wttbln 
the  State  concerned  all  conservation  and 
rehabUitatlon  programs  under  this  title  will 
be  implemented  by  him)  that  no  individual 
wUl  be  permitted  to  himt,  trap,  or  fish  on 
any  public  land  vrtthln  the  State  which  Is 
subject  to  a  consen-ation  and  rehabilitation 
program  Implemented  under  this  title  unless 
at  the  time  such  Individual  Is  engaged  In 
such  activity  he  has  on  his  person  a  valid 
public  land  management  krea  stamp  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(b)  Any  agreement  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to  require 
the  issuance  of  public  land  management 
area  stamps  shall  be  subject  to  tbe  foUowlng 
conditions: 

"  ( 1)  Such  stamps  shall  be  issued,  sold,  and 
the  fees  therefor  collected,  by  the  State 
agency  or  by  the  authorized  agents  of  such 
agency. 

"(2)  Notice  of  the  requirement  to  possess 
such  stamps  shall  be  displayed  prominently 
In  all  places  where  State  hunting,  trapping, 
or  fishing  licenses  are  sold.  To  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  the  sale  of  such  stamps 
shall  be  combined  with  the  sale  of  such 
State  hunting,  trapping,  and  fishing  licenses. 

(3)  Except  for  expenses  Inctured  in  the 
printing.  Issuing,  or  selling  of  such  stamps, 
the  fees  collected  for  such  stamps  by  the 
State  agency  shall  be  utUlzed  in  carrying  out 
conservation  and  rehabilitation  programs 
Implemented  under  this  title  In  the  State 
concerned  and  for  no  other  purpose.  If  such 
programs  are  Implemented  by  both  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  In  the  State,  the  Secretaries 
shall  mutually  agree,  on  such  basis  as  tbey 
deem  reasonable,  on  the  proportion  of  such 
fees  that  shall  be  applied  by  the  State 
agency  to  their  respective  programs. 

(4)  The  purchase  of  any  such  stamp  shall 
entitle  the  purchaser  thereof  to  hunt.  trap. 
and  fish  on  any  public  land  within  such 
State  which  is  the  subject  of  a  conservation 
or  rehabilitation  program  Implemented  under 
this  title  except  to  the  extent  that  tbe  public 
use  of  such  land  is  limited  pursuant  to  a 
comprehensive  plan  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment; but  the  purchase  of  any  such  stamp 
shall  not  be  construed  as  (A)  eliminating  the 
requirement  for  the  purchase  of  a  migratory 
bird  himtlng  stamp  as  set  forth  In  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  of  March  16.  1934.  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Migratory  Bird 
Hunting  Stamp  Act  (16  U.S.C.  718a).  or  (B) 
relieving  the  purchaser  from  compliance  with 
any  applicable  State  game  and  flsh  laws  and 
regulations. 

(51  The  amount  of  the  fee  to  be  charged 
for  such  stamps,  the  age  at  which  the  In- 
dividual is  required  to  acquire  such  a  stamp, 
and  the  expiration  date  for  such  stamps  shall 
be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  State  agency 
and  the  Secretary  or  Secretaries  concerned: 
except  that  each  such  stamp  stall  be  void 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
issuance. 

(6)  Each  such  stamp  must  be  validated  bv 
the  purchaser  thereof  by  signing  his  name 
across  the  face  of  the  stamp. 

(7)  Any  individual  to  whom  a  stomp  is  sold 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  upon  request 
exhibit  such  stamp  for  Inspection  to  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
or  to  any  other  person  who  is  authorized  to 
enforce  section  204(a)   of  this  title. 

"Sec.  204.  (a)(l>  Any  person  who  bunts. 
traps,  or  fishes  on  any  public  land  which  is 
subject  to  a  conservation  and  rehabilitation 
program  Implemented  under  thlp  title  with- 
out having  on  his  person  a  valid  public  land 
management  area  stamp.  If  tha  possession  of 
such  a  stamp  is  required,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  81.000.  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  six  months  or  both. 

'(2)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
or   faUs    to    comply    with    any    regulations 


prescribed  under  section  202(c)  (fi)  of  i  lis 
title  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50i;.  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
both. 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  designate  any  employee  of  their  respec- 
tive departments  to  (1)  carry  firearms;  (11) 
execute  and  serve  any  wsurant  or  other  proc- 
ess Issued  by  a  court  or  officer  of  competent 
jurisdiction;  ilU)  make  arrests  without  war- 
rant or  process  for  a  misdemeanor  he  has 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  is  being  com- 
mitted in  his  presence  or  view;  (Iv)  search 
without  warrant  or  process  any  person,  place, 
or  conveyance  as  provided  by  law;  and  (v) 
seize  without  warrant  or  process  any  evi- 
dentiary Item  as  provided  by  law." 

"(3)  Any  person  charged  with  committing 
any  offense  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  tried  and  sentenced  by  any 
United  Stales  magistrate  designated  for  that 
purpose  by  the  court  by  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  the  some  manner  and  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  as  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 3401  of  title  18.  United  Siaiea  Code. 

"(C)  All  guns,  traps,  nets,  and  other  equip- 
ment, vessels,  vehicles,  and  other  means  of 
transportation  used  by  any  person  when 
engaged  in  committing  an  offense  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  subject 
to  forfeiture  to  the  United  States  and  may  be 
seized  and  held  pending  the  prosecution  of 
any  person  arrested  for  committing  such  of- 
fense. Upon  conviction  for  such  offense,  such 
forfeiture  may  be  adjudicated  as  a  penalty 
In  addition  to  any  other  provided  for  com- 
mtttmgsuch  offence. 

"(d)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of  a 
vessel  for  violation  of  the  custom  lavra.  the 
disposition  of  such  vessel  or  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  thereof,  and  the  remission  or 
mitigation  of  such  forfeitures.  shaU  apply 
to  the  seizures  and  forfeitures  Incurred,  or 
alleged  to  have  tieen  incurred,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  insofar  as  such 
provisions  of  law  are  applicable  and  not  In- 
consistent with  tbe  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion; except  that  all  powers,  rights,  and 
duties  conferred  or  Imposed  by  the  customs 
laws  upon  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  be  exercised  or  per- 
formed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  the  case  may 
be.  or  by  sucb  persons  as  he  may  designate 
"Sec.  205.  As  used  In  this  title — 
••(1)  Tbe  term  Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

"(2)  The  term  Chairman'  means  tbe 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Enegry  Commis- 
sion. 

"(3)  The  term  off -rood  vehicle"  means 
any  motorized  vehicle  designed  for.  or  capa- 
ble of.  cross-country  travel  on  or  Immedi- 
ately over  land,  water,  sand,  snow.  Ice,  marsh, 
swampland,  or  other  natural  terrain;  but 
such  term  does  not  include — 

"(A)  any  registered  motorboat  at  tbe  op- 
tion of  each  State; 

"(B)  any  mUltary.  fire,  emergency,  or  law 
enforcement  vehicle  when  used  for  emer- 
gency purposes;  and 

"(C)  any  vehicle  the  use  of  which  Is  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  a  permit,  lease,  license,  or  contract. 

■■(41    The   term    public   land*    means   all 
lands   under   the    respective   Jurisdiction   of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Chairman,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator, except  land  which  is.  or  here- 
after may  be.  within  or  designated  as — 
"(A)  a  military  reservation; 
"(Bt  units  of  the  National  Park  System; 
"(C)   an  area  within  tbe  national  wildlife 
refuge  system; 
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"(D>  Indian  reservations:" 

"(E)  an  area  within  an  Indian  reservation 
or  land  held  In  tnifit  by  the  United  States 
for  an  Indian  or  Indian  tribe." 

"(Bl  The  term  'State  agency'  means  the 
agency  or  agencies  of  a  State  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  fish  and  game 
laws  of  the  State. 

"(6)  The  term  'conservation  and  rehabili- 
tation programs'  means  to  utilize  those 
methods  and  procedures  which  are  necessary 
to  enhance  wildlife,  flsh.  and  game  resources 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  on 
public  lands  subject  to  this  title,  including 
appropriate  protection,  consistent  with  any 
overall  land  use  and  management  plans  for 
the  lands  Involved.  Such  methods  and  pro- 
cedures shall  Include,  but  ^nll  not  be  itm- 
tted  to.  all  activities  associated  with 
scientific  resources  management  such  as 
protection,  research,  census,  law  enforce  - 
ment.  habitat  management,  propagation, 
live  trapping  and  transplantation,  and  reg- 
ulated taking  m  conformance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title." 

"Sec.  206,  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions in  this  title,  section  203  of  this  title 
shall  not  apply  to  land  which  is.  or  hereafter 
may  be.  within  or  designated  as  National 
Forest  Service  land  or  as  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  land  of  any  State  in  which  alt 
Federal  lands  therein  comprise  25  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  total  area  of  such 
State." 

"Sbc.  207  (at  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  tlO.OOO.OOO  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and  for  each 
of  the  next  four  fiscal  years  thereafter  to 
enable  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
carry  out  its  functions  and  responsibilities 
under  this  title. 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  Eum  of  ftlO.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  each  of 
the  next  four  fiscal  years  thereafter  to  en- 
able the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry 
out  Its  functions  and  responsibilities  under 
this  title." 

Sbc.  3  Such  Act  of  September  15.  1960.  Is 
further  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  the  first  section  and 
sections  2  through  6  as  sections  101  through 
lOe.  respectively; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "That  the  Secretary 
of  Defense"  in  section  101  (as  so  redesig- 
nated) and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"TITLE  I— CONSERVATION  PROGRAMS  ON 
MILITARY  RESERVATIONS 
"Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  Defense": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Act"  the  first  time 
it  appe&rs  in  the  proviso  to  section  102  (as 
so  redesignated  I  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "title"; 

(4)  by  stJiktng  out  "Act"  each  place  It 
appears  in  sections  104  and  106  (as  so  re- 
designated) and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"title":  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "sections  1  and  2"  In 
section  106  (as  so  redesignated)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "sections  101  and  102". 

"Sec.  308.  Nothing  In  thU  Act  shall  enlarge 
or  diminish  or  In  any  way  affect  the  rights 
of  Indians  or  Indian  tribes  to  the  use  of 
water  or  natural  resources  or  their  rights  to 
fish.  trap,  or  hunt  wildlife  as  secured  by 
statute,  agreement,  treaty,  Executive  order, 
or  court  decree.  Nor  will  any  provision  of 
the  Act  enlarge  or  diminish  or  in  any  way 
affect  existing  State  or  Federal  Jurisdiction 
to  regulate  those  rights  either  on  or  off 
reservations" 

Sec.  4  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  In  any 
way  affect  the  jurisdiction,  authority,  duties 
or  activities  of  the  Joint  Federal -State  Land 
Use  Planning  Commission  established  pur- 
suant to  section  17  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  (85  Stat.  688).  And. 
any  comprehensive  plan  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  for  Alaska  sbaU  be  sub- 


mitted to  such  Commission  for  Its  advice 
and  comments  prior  to  its  approval. 


INDOCHINA  AID 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  will  soon  consider  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  requests  for  the  so- 
called  Indochina  Postwar  Reconstruc- 
tion program — a  S943  million  request  for 
this  coming  fiscal  year,  or  nearly  double 
that  authorized  last  year. 

Of  this  amount,  well  over  half  will  go 
to  purchase  commodities  for  the  Com- 
mercial Import  Program  in  South  Viet- 
nam or  to  support  the  stabilization  funds 
that  help  Cambodia  and  Laos  close  their 
foreign  exchange  gap.  Less  than  a 
quarter  of  our  aid  to  Indochina  will  be 
spent  for  humanitarian  purposes  and  not 
much  more  will  go  to  fulfill  the  objec- 
tives for  which  the  program  is  labeled: 
"postwar  reconstruction.*' 

Instead.  American  money  will  buy 
commodities  for  rich  merchants  to  sell 
or  corrupt  governments  to  dispense,  and 
not  to  ijring  relief  or  rehabilitation  to 
millions  of  war  victims  in  need  of  help. 
We  win  continue  to  support  war  econo- 
mies rather  than  help  war  victims. 

Mr.  President,  the  abuses  and  failures 
of  our  commodity  import  programs  in 
Indochina  have  been  documented  and 
exposed  for  a  niunber  of  years.  Yet.  this 
administration  seems  determined  to  re- 
peat the  failures  of  the  past.  The  name 
of  the  program  changes,  but  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program  remains  the  same. 

Nowhere  b?  this  stated  more  clearly 
than  in  a  news  dispatch  yesterday  by 
Mr.  Tammy  Arbuckle  In  the  Washington 
Star-News.  He  once  again  reviews  the 
corruption  and  abuses  which  surround 
our  AID  program  in  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
suggesting  it  will  remain  this  way  so  long 
as  we  are  more  interested  in  supplying 
commodities  for  Indochina  instead  of 
providing  hiunanitarian  assistance. 

Mr.  Arbuckle's  article  is  a  sobering  re- 
minder to  Congress  that,  as  we  consider 
this  year's  foreign  assistance  bill,  there 
are  some  long  overdue  reforms  that  must 
be  made  in  our  Indochina  program.  In 
the  absence  of  any  meaningful  change 
by  the  administration,  the  Congress  must 
act  to  change  the  character  and  level  of 
our  aid  program,  and  to  establish  a  hu- 
manitarian priority. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  draw  the 
attention  of  all  Senators  to  the  article  by 
Mr.  Arbuckle,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Star-News, 

July  30,  1 974 1 

Laos  Prockams:  Good  and  Bad  AID 

Work 

(By  Tammy  Arbuckle i 

VnarriANG. — A  huge  waste  of  American 
aid  funds  In  Indochina,  combined  with  the 
failure  of  the  OS.  Agency  for  International 
Development  to  achieve  its  objectives  in  the 
area,  makes  necessary  a  searching  appraisal 
of  America's  Indochina  aid  program.  U.S. 
ofBclals  In  the  area  say. 

"I  guess  we  Icnow  only  how  to  do  things 
the  most  expenfllve  way."  a  senior  USAID 
official  said,  trying  to  explain  away  the  high 
cost  of  a  tiny  project  in  northwest  Laos,  the 


construction  of  a  market,  completed  In 
March,  In  the  town  of  Ban  Houel  Sal. 

This  market  covers  only  1,400  square  met- 
ers and  consists  of  only  a  concrete  floor, 
cement  pillars  and  a  tin  roof  with  no  walls 
for  coolness.  USAID's  share  of  the  cost  of 
construction  materials,  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel alone  was  $32,533.  calculating  at  the 
official  exchange  rate  of  600  kip  to  one  dollar. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  USAID-buUt 
market  is  placed  to  cause  the  maximum  in- 
convenience for  the  local  people  who  are  sup- 
posed to  use  It.  USAID  critica  says. 

Americans  said  the  market  Is  placed  at  the 
rear  of  the  town,  far  from  the  center  of 
commercial  activity — the  main  street  along 
the  Mekong  bank  wheie  Thai  traders  from 
across  the  river  come  to  trade  with  the  hill 
tribes,  often  using  their  profits  to  buy  other 
items  before  returning  to  their  Tillies. 
USAID  sources  admit  the  market  location  is 
bad  and  has  made  America  look  stupid.  AID 
officials'  defense  Is  that  the  market  Is  located 
on  the  only  piece  of  ground  available. 

Nobody  can.  And  fault  with  the  work  of 
USAID  field  officer  Frank  Bewttz  In  Laos' 
northern  capita),  Luang  Prabang,  For  an 
outlay  of  only  S2.000  and  some  technical 
knowledge  and  skill  with  his  hands  Bewltz 
has  given  the  close  to  4.000  inhabitants  of 
Pak  Ou  a  town  north  or  Luang  Prabang,  a 
complete  potable  water  system  using  new 
type  plastic  tubing  for  waterplpes. 

USAlD's  food  and  nutrition  program  in 
South  Vietnam  and  humanitarian  programs 
In  Cambodia  ore  certainly  worth  contmalng, 
along  with  the  agency's  malaria  eradication 
program  In  Laos. 

Palslplral  malaria  Is  a  deadly  kUler  In 
Laos,  but  USAID  teams.  In  cooperation  with 
the  International  Red  Cross,  spray  Laos  val- 
leys, slowly  clearing  mosquitoes  from  some 
areas. 

The  malaria  program,  one  of  the  few  efforts 
which  bring  Immediate,  obvious  help  to 
poorer  people  and  earn  the  gratitude  on 
which  political  succes  can  be  built,  lacks 
funds. 

With  so  many  aspects  of  good  and  bad,  and 
with  such  a  complex  set  of  programs  It  Is 
difficult  to  decide  what  aid  to  continue  and 
how  much  to  spend. 

This  year  the  Nixon  administration  la  ask- 
ing for  more  aid  money  In  Indochina  than 
ever  anywhere  else — a  total  of  $939.8  million 

This  money  is  for  a  multilateral  old  pro- 
gram in  Indochina  which  has  three  basic 
components;  One  is  humanitarian  aid:  the 
second  Is  development  aid,  this  year  being 
sold  to  congress  under  the  rather  dubious 
label  of  reconstruction:  and  the  third  Is  aid 
to  save  currencies  and  keep  an  artificially 
high  standard  of  living  for  political  reasons. 

Many  U.S.  officials  in  Indochina  missions 
and  some  brighter  young  Vietnamese,  Cam- 
bodian and  Lao  officials  believe  USAID  should 
should  be  revamped  along  different  lines, 
with  much  of  third  part  of  the  aid  program 
cut  out  and  American  spending  cut  drasti- 
cally. 

These  sources  advocate  that  aid  should 
reach  directly  to  the  t>ottom  of  the  economic 
and  social  scale — to  the  man  In  the  street,  or 
rlcefleld,  of  Indochina — and  that  those  pro- 
grams which  cause  U.8.  funds  to  filter  only 
partially  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  soci- 
ety here  should,  at  the  very  least,  be  re- 
assessed and  preferably  should  be  severely 
cut. 

This  would  mean  that  USAID's  emphasis 
would  be  placed  on  the  humanitarian  and 
field  programs. 

The  tl70.3  mUlton  for  humanitarian  uses 
Included  in  this  year's  Foreign  aid  blU 
achieves  the  twin  objectives  of  reaching  peo- 
ple who  nMd  It  most  and  of  letting  poorer 
people  In  the  region  see  the  United  States 
is  really  trying  to  do  something  to  help  them. 
The  ordinary  people  of  Indochina  continue 
to  prove  a  fruitful  field  for  Commtmlat 
cadres — which  is  itself  on  indictment  of  aid. 
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Although  there  is  maladministration  and 
corruption  In  some  of  these  programs,  the 
sources  say  humanitarian  programs  are  suc- 
cessful because  they  are  something  which 
affects  large  numbers  of  people,  something 
tangible. 

So,  too.  Is  much  of  the  development  pro- 
gram— the  buUdlng  of  schools  and  hospitals, 
lor  example — but  not  enough  to  Justify  the 
amounts  asked  for  by  the  administration 
this  year,  according  t«  critics. 

The  administration  is  seeking  $227.7  mil- 
lion for  development  aid  in  South  Vietnam 
and  «22.4  million  for  Laos,  with  nothing  for 
Cambodia. 

President  Nixon's  tagging  of  those  pro- 
grams OS  reconstruction  In  his  congressional 
request  last  April  is  seen  as  a  political  gim- 
mick to  give  the  impression  something  has 
been  achieved  In  Indochina  and  give  con- 
gress, heart  a  nudge.  In  requesting  Indo- 
china aid  the  president  said  the  money  was 
to  assist  Indochina  nations  "In  their  efforts 
to  shift  their  economies  from  war  to  peace," 
but  in  South  Vietnam  the  war  is  boiling  on, 
making  reconstruction  pointless.  In  Laos 
there  Is  little  fighting  but  the  Communists 
whose  area  has  the  greatest  war  damage, 
will  not  permit  any  American  entry  for  aid 
supervision. 

All  over  south  Vietnam  and  Laos  USAID 
has  constructed  stone  buildings  for  various 
purposes  at  great  cost:  markets,  for  exam- 
ple. 

Every  population  centre  always  had  Its 
markets.  To  construct  a  new  market  adds 
precisely  zero  to  the  economy.  All  the  dirt  of 
the  old  market  is  shifted  to  the  new  Amerl- 
can-bullt  market. 

"It's  a  political  thing  so  that  the  people 
can  see  the  USAID  handshake  on  the  wall." 
a  U.S.  offlcal  said,  but  "the  handshake  soon 
disappears  under  a  coating  of  dirt." 

The  most  flagrant  abuses  of  aid  are  prac- 
ticed in  the  Cambodian  commodity  import 
program,  for  which  »7l  million  Is  asked  this 
fiscal  year,  the  Cambodian  exchange  support 
fund  and  the  Laos  foreign  exchange  opera- 
tions fund,  budgeted  at  »17.5  million  each. 

South  Vietnam  does  not  have  similar  pro- 
grams, A  senior  American  aid  official  there 
labels  them  "economically  unsound"  and 
says  they  are  not  in  Vietnam  because  TJB. 
officals  there  know  they  don't  work. 

But  senior  aid  officials  in  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  because  the  three  programs  are  part  of 
a  web  of  U,S.  political  support  for  the  gov- 
ernments there,  fight  to  keep  the  programs 
even  when  they  demonstrably  fall. 

The  three  programs  are  related  to  In- 
creased Cambodian  and  Lao  go\'emment 
spending  which  causes  deficit  budgets 

They  were  begun  in  an  effort  to  soak  up 
extra  money  generated  by  war  in  these  coun- 
tries and  stabilize  the  Cambodian  rial  and 
Lao  kip  monetary  units. 

But  the  alms  of  the  program  have  been 
frustrated  by  corruption  of  the  Vietnamese 
and  Chinese  who  control  these  countries 
economies  and  high-ranking  Lao  and  Cam- 
bodian official  who's  WHO  officials  have  stolen 
U.S.  funds. 

In  the  commodity  Import  program  the 
merchants  in  Cambodia  receive  goods  cheap- 
ly and  sell  them  at  a  high  price,  as  there 
are  no  price  controls. 

This  defeats  the  purpose  of  making  cheap 
goods  available  to  large  numbers  of  the  pop- 
ulation, who  see  goods  displayed  which  they 
can't  afford,  arousing  political  discontent. 

RIgh  profits  for  the  Chinese  produce  large 
withdrawals  In  the  fund  as  these  merchants 
convert  their  profits  back  Into  dollars.  Some- 
times dollars  are  token  out  through  false 
Invoicing  for  non-existent  goods. 

Because  of  the  heavy  imports,  there  Is  no 
Incentive  for  staple  goods,  such  to  be  locally 
produced.  Thus,  In  Laos,  there  are  no  exports 
to  give  reaJ  backing  to  the  kip  currency. 


The  system  does  nothing  to  stop  Inflation. 
In  Laos  there  has  been  over  70  percent  In- 
flation since  January.  In  Cambodia,  the  fig- 
ure Is  about  30  percent. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Cambodians 
and  Laotians  wlU  not  cut  deficit  spending. 
Nor  will  they  devalue  fast  enough.  And  they 
cannot  or  will  not  institute  price  controls. 

In  Laos  the  program  has  turned  out  par- 
ticularly badly  for  the  United  States.  The 
Communists  In  the  coalition  government 
refuse  to  devaluate  or  institute  price  con- 
trols and  spend  government  funds  as  fast  as 
they  can. 

Among  the  uneducated  population,  the 
communist  cadres  successfully — and  falsely — 
claim  the  Americans  are  taking  dollars  away, 
causing  Inflation  and  devaluation.  The 
United  States  gets  the  blame  from  the  Loo 
public  sick  of  Inflation  and  tired  of  seeing 
luxtuies  It  can't  buy. 

Detractors  of  the  aid  schemes  suggest  Con- 
gress could  phase  out  the  Import  programs 
gradually. 

They  argue  that  the  Lao  and  Comhodl&n 
governments  then  would  realize  the  United 
States  can't  support  them  forever.  The  gov- 
ernments would  be  forced  to  devalue  their 
currencies  slowly  thus  avoiding  sudden  po- 
litical collapse,  the  critics  say,  and  would 
have  to  cut  spending  and  institute  price  con- 
trols. 

Critics  argue  that,  because  the  programs 
widen  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor,  there 
would  be  a  political  collapse,  anyway. 

U  S.  officials  unhappy  with  the  programs 
point  out  the  Communists  are  stronger  than 
ever  Indochina  and  therefore  USAID.  In  Its 
present  form  has  failed  after  flftcen  years  of 
trying. 


RESTORATION  OF  CITIZENSHIP  TO 
GEN.  ROBERT  E.  LEE 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  ^Mr. 
NuNN'  has  asked  to  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  189. 
a  measure  to  restore  posthumously  full 
rights  of  citizenship  to  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee. 

In  asking  that  Senator  Ndkn  be  in- 
cluded as  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution, 
I  think  it  is  fitting  to  note  that  he  joins 
Senators  Thurmond,  William  L.  Scott, 
Gravel,  Humphrey,  Helms,  Perct.  Gur- 
NEY,  and  Tower,  all  of  whom  are  already 
cosponsors  of  the  measure. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  that  on  July  6. 
1974.  the  Reserve  OflQcers  Association  of 
the  United  States  formally  endorsed  this 
resolution.  I  attach  particular  impor- 
tance to  the  unanimous  action  of  this 
national  organization  at  its  annual  con- 
vention in  Atlanta,  Oa. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States  carriers  a  memlwrship 
which  now  exceeds  90.000.  The  ROA  Na- 
tional Convention  drew  over  1,000  dele- 
gates representing  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Their  act  reaffirms  my  repre- 
sentation to  the  Senate  when  I  Intro- 
duced this  measure  on  February  21 , 
1974:  this  proposal  speaks  not  to  sec- 
tionalism, but  instead  expresses  unanim- 
ity of  thoughts  in  tribute,  respect,  and 
with  a  sense  of  justice  to  one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  men — Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr. 
NuNN)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 


ate Joint  Resolution  189,  and  that  the 
text  of  the  standing  mandate  of  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mandate 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
RcsoLrrtOK  No.  5— RcseavE  Omcxaa  Asso- 

cianoN  or  the   Ukttcd  Statts   Standing 

Mahdatc 

HESTORC  THE  U.S.  cmZENSHff  OF  ROBIXT  E.  tXK 

Whereas,  Robert  E,  Lee.  the  Confederacy's 
greatest  general  and  one  of  Virginia's  most 
distinguished  sons,  whom  the  entire  nation 
has  long  recognized  because  of  his  outstand- 
ing virtues  of  courage,  patrlotl-sm  and  selHess 
devotion  to  duty,  and  bis  contribution  in 
healing  the  wounds  of  the  War  Between  the 
States,  did  not  have  bis  United  States  citi- 
zenship restored  after  the  War  Between  the 
States,  and 

Whereas,  previous  attempts  have  failed 
to  restore  his  citizenship  primarily  because 
there  had  been  no  proof  that  he  had  ever 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  amnesty 
by  swearing  "to  support,  protect,  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  and 

Whereas,  archivists  In  the  National  Ar- 
chives In  1970  discovered  his  amnesty  oath 
taken  at  Washington  College  In  Lexington. 
Virginia,  on  October  2.  186&.  and  his  applica- 
tion for  reinstatement  of  citizenship  sub- 
mitted to  President  Andrew  Johnson  after 
being  favorably  endorsed  by  General  Ulysses 
S   Grant  on  June  16.  1865.  and 

Whereas,  the  Robert  E  Lee  Chapter  of  ROA 
was  named  after  this  distinguished  cltl2en- 
soldier  who  resided  in  Arlington.  Virginia, 
and 

Whereas,  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  and 
Representative  Thomas  N.  Downing  intro- 
duced Joint  Resolutions  on  February  21, 
1974,  and  March  6.  1974.  respectively,  to  re- 
store General  Lee's  cltisensblp. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
endorsee  the  resolutions  mode  by  Senator 
Byrd  and  Representative  Downing  to  restore 
posthumously  United  States  citizenship  to 
Robert  E,  Lee. 


ADM.  ELMO  RUSSELL  ZUMWALT,  JR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Adm. 
Elmo  Russell  Zumwalt.  Jr.,  who  has 
ended  his  4-year  tour  as  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  moved  decisively  and  boldly 
to  reinvlgorate  the  tradition-bound  U.S. 
Nav>'.  He  made  sweeping  changes  within 
his  service,  challenging  old  assumptions 
and  testing  new  ideas. 

In  many  ways,  the  changes  initiated 
under  Adimral  Zumwalfs  leadership 
may  prove  as  revolutionary  to  the  serv- 
ice and  our  Armed  Forces  as  the  shift 
from  sail  to  steam  that  occiu'red  well  over 
a  century  ago. 

Admiral  Zumwalt  is  a  unique  and  ex- 
tremely well  qualified  officer.  His  broad 
background  and  assignments  were  not 
restricted  to  ship  commands  or  to  any 
single  area  of  operations  but  were  spread 
out  among  many  fields  of  opportimity. 
This  gave  him  a  sure  grasp  of  the  key 
aspects  of  naval  policies  and  operations. 
Diverse  duties,  both  ashore  and  afioat. 
from  service  abroad  various  combatant 
vessels  to  the  Naval  ROTC  program,  and 
tours  in  the  Pentagon,  culminated  in  a 
year  as  the  Naval  Component  Comman- 
der of  the  Military  Assistance  Command 
of  Vietnam. 

The  CNO's  long  and  varied  career  in- 
cluded three  major  areas  that  prepared 
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him  well  for  the  rigors  of  command  as 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations . 

&TSTCMS  ANALTIBIS 

The  first  of  these  areas  was  systems 
analysis.  When  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  Introduced  this 
technique  into  the  Department.  Ad- 
miral Zumwalt  undertoolc  to  direct  a 
systems  analysis  group  within  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  first  contemporary  naval 
officers  to  use  this  approach  m  evaluation 
and  problem-solving  and  did  much  to 
spread  its  theories  throughout  the  U.S. 
NavT. 

Admiral  Zumwalt  served  as  Deputy 
Scientific  OfBcer  to  the  Center  for  Naval 
Analysis  during  1966  to  1968  and  was  in- 
strumental in  restructuring  the  Center's 
approach  to  problem-solving.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  while  serving  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Systems  Analysis  Oroup. 
he  was  the  personal  representative  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  not  only  in 
dealings  within  the  Defense  Department, 
but  also  in  testifying  before  congres- 
sional committees.  For  his  work  in  sys- 
tem analysis  Admiral  Zumwalt  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  for  "establishing  the  system  anal- 
ysis division  and  rapidly  developing  it 
into  a  highly  effective,  and  responsive 
organization." 

INTERNATIONAL    AFFAOtS 

The  second  Important  area  of  specialty 
was  International  affairs.  In  June  1962. 
he  was  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  In- 
ternational Security  Affairs — ISA.  At 
that  time.  ISA  was  an  extremely  impor- 
tant element  in  coordinating  interna- 
tional and  defense-related  policies  with 
DOD  Because  of  its  Influence  in  foreign 
policy  it  was  often  called  the  "Penta- 
gon's little  State  Department." 

Within  this  center  for  political-mili- 
tary planning.  Admiral  Zumwalt  first 
served  as  desk  officer  tor  Prance.  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  then  as  Director  of  Arms 
Control  and  Contingency  Plaiming  for 
Cuba.  In  addition  to  these  assignments 
withm  ISA.  Admiral  Zumwalt  served  in 
the  highest  councils  of  the  Navy,  becom- 
ing the  'executive  assistant  and  senior 
aide  to  the  Honorable  Paul  H.  Nitze,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy. 

His  subsequent  studies  from  the  Na- 
tional War  College  prepared  him  to  par- 
ticipate In  joint,  high  level  command  and 
staff  functions,  and  to  execute  national 
policy  and  strategy.  For  his  activity  and 
outstanding  service  within  the  offices  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  Admiral  Zumwalt  was 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit. 

PEHSONNTX    FOLtCIZS 

The  third  specialty  area  was  in  the 
field  of  personnel. 

Admiral  Zumwalt  did  not  develop  a 
"people'-oriented  attitude  while  in  the 
CNO's  position.  His  interest  in  personnel 
dates  bacit  to  his  early  years  In  the  U.S. 
Navy. 

In  June  of  I9S3  he  was  assigned  as 
Head  of  the  Shore  and  Overseas  Bases 
Section,  Bureau  of  Navy  Personnel  at  the 
Navy  Department.  He  also  served  as  of- 
ficer and  enlisted  requirements  officer 
and  as  action  officer  on  medicare  legisla- 


tion. Undoubtedly,  his  first  impressions 
toward  Navy  personnel  policies  and  pos- 
sible reforms  within  this  area  developed 
during  this  early  period.  After  serving  a 
brief  tour  of  duty  commanding  a  de- 
stroyer, he  returned  to  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  in  1957  and  in  1958  was 
transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Personnel  and 
Reserve  Forces. 

In  this  position  he  served  as  Special 
Assistant  for  Naval  Personnel  until  No- 
vember 1958  then  as  Executive  Assistant 
and  Senior  Aid  imtil  July  1959.  Un- 
questionably. Admiral  Zumwalt's  tour  as 
a  personnel  officer,  together  with  his 
several  sea  commands  In  the  U.S.  Navy 
provided  him  with  the  necessary  back- 
ground, Information,  Insight  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  problems  and  conflicts 
encountered  by  Navy  men  and  women. 
As  CNO  the  Admiral's  flexibility  in  ap- 
plying traditional  Navy  policies,  his  per- 
severance In  initiating  reforms,  and  his 
drive  and  energy  to  achieve  the  "impos- 
sible" In  personnel  relations  undoubtedly 
came  as  a  direct  result  of  his  own  ex- 
periences. 

MANPOWER    REQUIREMENTS 

On  becoming  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions in  1970.  Admiral  Zumwalt  was  faced 
with  the  Navy's  most  serious  problem  of 
manpower  requirements.  Still  at  war. 
both  in  and  off  Vietnam,  the  Navy  was 
losing  sailors  at  an  alarming  rate.  Only 
10  percent  of  the  seamen  on  their  first 
tour  of  duty  were  reenllsling.  On  Atlantic 
fleet  aircraft  carriers  the  rate  was  less 
than  3  percent.  "In  a  highly  technical 
organization."  the  CNO  said  at  that 
time,  "our  retention  problem  borders  on 
the  verge  of  a  catastrophic  personnel 
crisis."  The  rising  sophistication  of  weap- 
onry demanded  retention  of  trained  and 
experienced  personnel,  especially  in  the 
fields  of  electronics  and  aviation  machin- 
ery repair. 

Admiral  Zumwalt  was  Idealy  suited  to 
communicate  with  younger  enlisted  and 
officer  Navy  men  and  women.  He  could 
reach  them  because  he  knew  their  prob- 
lems, but  more  important,  because  he 
was  both  mentally  and  physically  young 
and  wanted  to  help.  At  the  age  of  44.  he 
was  the  yoimgest  naval  officer  ever  pro- 
moted to  rear  admiral,  and  at  the  age  of 
49  the  youngest  four-star  admiral  in 
U.S.  Naval  history  and  the  youngest  to 
serve  as  U.S.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
His  youth  was  an  important  asset  in  bet- 
ter understanding,  relating,  and  dealing 
with  the  great  problems  that  beset  the 
new  and  old  recruits  of  the  modem  Navy. 
In  order  to  move  that  huge  Navy  orga- 
nization tov7ard  positive  and  progres- 
sive reforms  it  took  a  youthful,  energetic, 
and  dynamic  personality.  Admiral  Zum- 
walt was  that  man. 

THE  Z-GRAHS 

Three  months  to  the  day  after  moving 
in  his  office  as  CNO.  Admiral  Zumwalt 
issued  the  first  of  his  now  famous  Z- 
grams.  The  purpose  was  to  establish  a 
study  group  to  discover  why  Navy  men 
were  failing  to  reenlist.  Ever  since  then. 
Admiral  Zumwalt  sought  to  make  the 
Navy  challenging  enough  to  attract 
volunteers  and  retain  trained  personnel. 

Admiral  Zumwalt  labeled  the  most  im- 
portant Navy  communications  with  his 


initial  to  let  Navy  men  know  where  they 
came  from  and  where  feedoack  could  be 
directed.  There  have  been  more  than  120 
"Z-grams, "  with  104,  or  87  percent,  of 
these  communications  directly  related 
to  personnel  problems.  The  admiral  him- 
self has  called  them  "people  programs," 
and  has  said  that  the  "worth  and  per- 
sonal dignity  of  the  individual  must  be 
forcefully  reaffirmed  "  He  has  brought 
about  a  revolution  in  personnel  reforms 
and  has  issued  Z-grams  tliat: 

Direct  every  base,  station,  air  squad- 
ron, and  ship  commander  to  appoint 
minority  group  representatives  to  serve 
as  minority  affairs  assistants  with  direct 
access  to  the  commanding  officer. 

Launched  a  campaign  to  recruit  more 
blacks  officers  and  enlisted  men,  elimi- 
nate bias  in  .job  assignments  and,  in 
general,  to  transform  the  Navy  into  a 
"model  of  equal  opportunity"  by  1976. 

Authorized  beer  vending  machines  in 
Navy  barracks  and  liquor  in  those  bar- 
racks which  are  divided  into  rooms;  set 
up  experimental  hard-rock  music  clubs 
at  five  naval  stations:  abolished  pen- 
alties for  moustaches,  beards,  sideburns 
and  longer  hair;  liberalized  regulations 
on  wearing  uniforms;  and  knocked  out  a 
rule  barring  sailors  from  driving  motor- 
cycles onto  Naval  bases. 

Abolished,  effective  July  1,  1973,  the 
traditional  sailor  suit — with  its  round 
hat.  Jumper,  necktie,  flap  on  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  bell-bottom  trousers— and 
replaced  with  the  same  double-breasted 
jacket,  blue  trousers,  black  tie  and  white 
cap  worn  by  officers.  Admiral  Zumwalt 
said  the  old  imiforms  were  just  "not  as 
prestigious  as  the  suit  and  tie." 

Ordered  the  opening  of  many  new 
Navy  billets  to  women  and  said  the  as- 
signment of  women  aboard  warshios 
was  the  "ultimate  goal"  that  will  be 
timed  to  ratification  of  the  women's  equal 
rights  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Other  Z-grams  forbade  imposing  a 
lower  maximum  for  an  enlisted  man's 
personal  checks  on  base  than  for  an  offi- 
cer's [now  Its  $50  for  alll,  set  15  minutes 
as  the  maximum  time  any  sailor  should 
be  ordered  to  wait  in  line  for  anything 
and  established  a  new  office  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Naval  Personnel  called  PERS-P 
to  help  Navy  men  solve  their  individual 
problems. 

In  a  survey  of  neariy  12,000  enlisted 
men  taken  In  1971,  86  percent  said  the 
Z-grams  had  been  good  and  a  majority 
said  Navy  life  had  Improved  In  5  out 
of  8  areas.  About  half  thought  that 
there  had  been  improvements  in  the  field 
of  human  rights.  The  innovator  and  man 
most  responsible  for  these  reforms  Is 
Adm.  Elmo  Zumwalt. 

ALL   VOLITKTCER    FORCE 

In  a  recent  interview  the  admiral  said 
that  he  was  motivated  by  two  concerns. 
One  was  a  behef  that  if  the  Navy  were  to 
compete  for  manpower  in  a  day  of  an  all- 
volunteer  force,  it  had  to  recognize  the 
legitimate  desire  of  young  men  '"to  live 
in  the  lifestyle  of  their  generation."  "The 
other  was  that  racial  integration  of  the 
Navy  was  a  challenge  so  absolutely  im- 
portant and  right  that  it  just  had  "to  be 
waded  into."  Admiral  Zimiwalt  saw  vin- 
dication for  his  reforms  in  the  rising  en- 


listment and  reenlistment  figures,  which 
are  also  regarded  as  a  good  barometer  of 
Navy  morale. 

Today,  4  years  after  Admiral  Zimiwalt 
took  office,  reenlistments  are  up  23  per- 
cent for  flrst-tour  sailors  and  have  risen 
from  the  80's  to  91  percent  for  career 
personnel.  It  is  widely  recognized  In  the 
Navy  that  from  the  first  day  on  the  job 
Admiral  Zumwalt  set  about  to  Improve 
the  life  of  the  ordinary  seaman  by  elimi- 
nating unnecessary  irritants  and  by 
treating  Navy  men  as  mature  individuals. 

On  the  question  of  racial  integration  in 
the  Navy,  the  number  of  black  officers 
has  increased  from  three  quarters  of  1 
percent  to  1 .5  percent  and  the  number  of 
black  enlisted  men  from  4.4  percent  to  8 
peicent.  The  first  black  admiral.  Samuel 
L.  Gravely.  Jr.,  was  appointed  under  Ad- 
miral Zumwalt  and  recently  a  second 
black  officer,  Gerald  E.  Thomas,  has  been 
selected  for  promotion  to  rear  admiral. 

Although  the  Z-grams  particularly 
caught  the  public  eye.  Admiral  Zumwalt 
also  innovated  a  series  of  face-to-face 
meetings  with  members  of  his  command. 
He  has  made  himself  highly  visible  to  all 
hands,  but  especially  to  the  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. The  admiral  has  held  numerous 
question-and-answer  conferences  with 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Navy  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  and  the  world  in 
a  continuing  effort  to  ascertain  sources 
of  dissatisfaction  and  to  find  ready  solu- 
tions to  individual  or  collective  problems. 

The  admiral  has  devised  and  estab- 
lished a  "mod  squad"  destroyer  squadron 
operating  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In 
this  experimental  project  all  the  com- 
manding officers,  executive  officers,  and 
department  heads  of  the  seven  destroyers 
are  a  rank  lower  than  is  normal  for  such 
key  positions.  And  the  skippers,  execs, 
and  senior  officers,  therefore,  are  several 
years  younger  and  have  perhaps  only  half 
the  naval  experience  of  officers  who  tra- 
ditionally fill  such  seagoing  posts.  Ad- 
miral Zumwalt  explained  that  this  ex- 
periment was  designed  to  give  up-and- 
coming  young  officers  an  earlier  crack  at 
senior  command  billets,  thus  utilizing 
their  talents  sooner  and  providing  an  in- 
centive for  the  brightest  yoimg  officers  to 
remain  in  the  Navy.  He  may  have 
summed  up  his  philosophy  on  personnel 
relations  when  he  said,  "my  first  move 
is  to  retain  the  best  I  can  find.  In  my 
book,  people  come  first." 

Mr.  President.  Admiral  Zumwalt  and 
I  have  had  any  number  of  disputes.  We 
have  argued  about  the  strength  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  and  the  strength  of  the  Soviet 
Navy.  We  have  debated  strategy  and  tac- 
tics. In  many  cases  I  have  thought  that 
he  presented  only  the  bleak  picture  of 
the  threat  in  order  to  justify  larger  Navy 
expenditures. 

But  through  it  all  I  recognized  the  CNO 
as  an  effective,  persuasive,  and  vigorous 
proponent  of  the  Navy  viewpoint. 

He  has  my  respect. 


SANTA  MONICA  MOUNTAINS  NA- 
TIONAL URBAN  PARK  AND  SEA- 
SHORE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently had  the  pleasure  of  testifying  be- 
fore an  Interior  Subcommittee  on  Parks 


Buid  Recreation  hearing,  chaired  by  Sen- 
ator Bennett  Johnston,  on  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  Na- 
tional Urban  Park  and  Seashore,  a  bill  I 
have  cosponsored  with  my  California 
colleague,  Senator  John  V.  Tunney. 

There  Is  a  real  need  for  an  urban  rec- 
reation area  for  metropolitan  Los 
Angeles.  I  believe  firmly  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  help 
provide  this  area  not  only  for  the  10  mil- 
lion residents  in  the  Los  Angeles  basin, 
but  for  the  many  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans from  all  over  the  country  who  visit 
southern  California  each  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Interior  Subcommittee 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  from 
the  Sierra  Club  magazine  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  This  article  describes  vividly 
the  tremendous  urban  pressures  upon  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  for  further  de- 
velopment and  expansion  and.  I  believe, 
makes  a  persuasive  case  for  the  need  to 
preserve  this  wide-open  space  for  all 
times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TESTIMONY   OF    U.S.    SENATOR    ALAN    CRAKSTON 

Mr.  Cbalrman,  I  am  delighted  tliat  tlae 
Senate  Interior  Committee  has  scheduled 
this  field  hearing  to  consider  legislation  e.s- 
tabllshlng  a  Santa  Monica  Mountains  Na- 
tional Urban  Park  and  Seashore.  The  bill  Is 
S.  1270.  and  I  am  a  co-sponsor  of  this  legis- 
lative attempt  to  preserve,  as  park  land,  this 
last  remaining  open  space  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Ba.sln. 

I  am  especlaUy  pleased  that  this  hearmg  Is 
being  convened  here  In  Los  Angeles.  This  is 
where  the  park  Is  needed  and  where  the  park 
would  be.  And  I  am  convinced  that  no  better 
audlo-vtsual  aid  exists  anywhere  In  America 
to  demonstrate  the  need  for  open  space  rec- 
reation areas  for  our  millions  of  urban 
citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Issue  before  us  Is  not 
simply  the  creation  of  another  park.  It  goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  a  major  national  debate: 
the  role  of  the  federal  government  in  provid- 
ing Its  citizens  with  the  elbovr  room  to  engage 
In  a  true  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Let  me  take  Just  a  few  moments  to  put  my 
views  In  perspective,  by  describing  why  I 
believe  this  measure  Is  of  transcendental  Im- 
portance to  our  concept  of  national  parks  and 
the  future  of  open  space  recreation  In 
America. 

There  is  the  Intrinsic  worrh  of  the  bill 
Itself:  The  Santa  Monica  Mountains  and 
adjacent  coa.stline  comprise  over  200.000 
acres  of  undeveloped  land  stretching  from 
the  beaches  of  Santa  Monica  Bay  eastward 
to  the  coastal  mountains  and  canyons  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Ventura  Counties,  from  Griffith 
Park  to  Point  Mugu.  The  landscape  Is 
varied — rolling  hills  and  sandy  beaches,  stark 
cliffs  and  lush  creek  corridors,  graaslands  and 
chaparral.  The  plant  and  animal  life  Is 
unique,  for  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  Is 
the  only  place  In  the  western  hemisphere 
with  a  Mediterranean-type  climate.  Sage, 
sumac,  yticca  and  other  foliage  characteristic 
of  the  Mediterranean  cover  the  hillsides. 
There  is  plenty  of  wildlife.  Including  deer. 
coyote,  bobcat,  raccoon,  rabbit,  fox.  and 
squirrel.  Marsh  and  water  birds  are  found 
along  the  coast. 

The  Santa  Monica  Mountains  and  seashore 
have  tremendous  value  as  ofxn  space  and 
park  land.  "The  10  million  people  living  In 
metropolitan  Loa  Angeles  have  less  recreation 
land  than  any  other  urban  dwellers  In  the 
United  States.  Including  New  York.  Existing 


public  parks  and  beaches  are  consistently 
overcrowded.  Campers  frequently  must  be 
turned  away  from  full  campgrounds.  As  the 
population  of  Southern  California  Increases 
by  Ave  percent  each  year,  the  demands  on 
these  facilities  are  being  Intenslfled  and  the 
reed  to  develop  new  parks  Increases. 

In  addition,  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains 
serve  as  an  important  buffer  against  con- 
tinuing urban  sprawl,  as  an  airshed,  a  ref- 
uge from  urban  pressures,  and  a  resource 
for  scientific  studies. 

These  values  are  literally  unquestioned. 
In  its  Santa  Monica  Mountains  Study  re- 
leased last  year,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation clearly  recognizes  the  values  of  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  and  notes  the 
federal  criteria  the  proposal  meets. 

The  mountains  are  spaclcrus;  thougb  not 
urban  In  character,  they  are  within  easy 
driving  distance  of  the  second  largest  urban 
area  In  the  country.  They  are  more  than  a 
regional  resource;  the  fact  that  5  percent 
of  the  nation's  population  visits  Southern 
California  each  year  to  enjoy  the  sun  and 
beaches  makes  the  region,  and  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  and  seashore  In  particular, 
a  national  asset.  Creation  of  an  urban  park 
would  open  up  this  vast  area  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  vacationers,  tourists 
and  convention-goers  who  annuaUy  visit  Los 
Angeles.  The  scale  of  Investment,  develop- 
ment and  operation  responsibilities  require 
direct  federal  Involvement. 

But  the  Bureau  contends  that  a  national 
recreation  area  In  the  Santa  Monica  Moun- 
tains area  cannot  be  Justified  under  current 
federal  guidelines — guidelines  which  dictate 
higher  recreation  carrying  capacities  for  the 
area  to  be  served. 

I  think  these  guldelUies  are  completely 
out  of  date.  But  their  continued  use  poses 
an  Important  question,  central  to  the  federal 
role  In  meeting  our  recreation  needs:  Are 
parks  to  fit  the  needs  of  people,  or  are  people 
to  at  the  needs  of  paries? 

The  effect  of  what  the  Bureau  is  saying 
Is  clear:  If  the  proposed  Santa  Monica  Moun- 
tains recreation  area  cannot  support  the 
numtjer  of  visitors  the  Bureau  thinks  it 
should,  then  it  shall  not  be  a  recreation  area 
under  federal  sponsorslilp.  and  therefore 
quite  possibly  shall  serve  no  people  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bureau"6  guidelines  for 
iiationAl  recreation  areas  are  over  a  decade 
old.  "They  were  drawn  for  an  America  that 
no  longer  fits  the  old  specifications.  They 
were  written  for  an  age  when  ""energy  crisis" 
was  an  unlcnown  term,  when  heavy  urtianlza- 
tlon  of  our  coastal  areas  had  just  begun,  and 
uigger  cars  and  better  highways  helped 
Americans  escape  the  cities  and  reach  the 
open  spaces  quickly  and  confidently, 

"This  clearly  is  no  longer  liie  case.  And 
Amerlca"s  "space  for  life"'  has  declined  to 
the  point  where  we  have  barely  room  to 
breathe. 

Of  all  the  public  open  spaces  we  need, 
recreation  space  is  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

Between  1950  and  1970.  acreage  In  state 
park  systems  Increased  by  over  80  percent 
whue  attendance  Increased  more  than  300 
percent. 

In  our  National  Park  System,  acreage  ex- 
panded by  about  39  percent  whUe  the  total 
number  of  visits  soared  more  than  400  per- 
cent. 

In  urban  areas,  the  need  for  open  space 
is  critical.  And  it  Is  becoming  clear  that  the 
acquisition  of  space  will  have  to  match  the 
scale   of  the   urban   regions   themselves. 

In  the  words  of  the  Rockefeller  Panel  on 
Urban  Growth; 

"■Especially  In  newly  urbanLrlng  areas,  we 
see  both  recreation  and  social  needs  heat 
served  by  establishing  as  public  policy  that 
the  limited  natural  supply  of  prime  recrea- 
tional open  spaces,  particularly  beaches  and 
other  waterfront  areas  suitable  for  recrea- 
tion, should,  to  the  mmxiaium  feasible  ex- 
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t«nt,  be  acquired  by  government,  preserved, 
»nd  made  publicly  accessible." 

Even  the  Bureau  of  Outdcxir  Recreation — 
while  opposing  creation  of  this  park — con- 
cedes that  existing  state,  county,  and  city 
authorities  cannot  do  the  job  alone.  These 
units  of  government,  by  themselves,  simply 
do  not  have  the  resources  necessary  to 
acquire  ihreauned  parklands  quickly  enough 
to  prevent  their  being  lost  to  Incompatible 
development. 

At  the  rate  we  are  going,  we  are  plainly  in 
danger  of  being  too  late  with  too  little.  It 
we  wait  to  move  ahead,  the  land  our  citizens 
need  will  be  vastly  more  expensive  or  much 
of  It  will  no  longer  exist  at  all:  cost  then 
wUI  no  longer  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  that  the  De- 
partment of  Interior's  opposition  to  urban 
parks  Is  not  limited  to  our  Santa  Monica 
proposal.  Also  under  fire  from  the  Depart- 
ment is  a  proposed  Cuyahoga  Valley  park 
between  Akron  and  Cleveland,  which  also — 
according  to  Interior— falls  to  meet  the  cri- 
teria for  "national  significance. " 

What  this  means,  I  believe,  la  that  the 
Department  la  determined  to  make  the 
Cuyahoga  bUI  and  our  proposal  for  a  Santa 
Monica  National  Urban  Park  and  Seashore 
into  taets  cases  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
federal  government  in  providing  open  space 
recreation    for   urban   Americans. 

And  I  want  to  serve  notice.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  am  Just  as  determined  to  do  all  I  can 
to  see  that  the  federal  government  does  not 
walk  out  on  its  basic  responsibility  to  help 
provide  all  Americans  with  the  space  they 
need  for  recreotlon— not  Just  those  who  can 
afford  the  cars,  the  gasoline,  and  the  time 
to  drive  to  a  Yosemlte  or  a  Yellowstone. 

I  realize  that  there  are  enormous  costs 
involved  In  buying  up  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountalna,    However. 
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southwest,  beyond  the  shoreline  at  the 
mountains'  feet,  beyond  sight  or  hearing  of 
either  lizard  or  fox  but  surveyed  by  a  flock 
of  terns,  three  California  gray  whales  lum- 
ber northward.  Their  destination:  the  Arctic, 
their  annual  migration  to  the  Baja  Cali- 
fornia calving  grounds  fulfilled  once  a^ln. 

There  la  much  more  in  these  Santa  Monica 
mountains,  along  this  seashore— hidden  val- 
leys, steep  cliffs,  submarine  canyons,  placid 
ponds,  and  shady  groves.  Companions  of  the 
fox:  bobcat,  coyote,  ground  squirrel,  deer. 
Waterblrds  and  shorebirds.  And  an  archaeo- 
logical treasure:  more  than  600  Indian  sites 
dating  back  nearly  7.000  years  Identified  so 
far.  possibly  only  a  tenth  of  the  number  stUl 
awaiting  discovery. 

The  Santa  Monica  Mountains,  running 
roughly  east-west  parallel  to  the  meander- 
ing Pacific  shoreline,  rise  abruptly  out  of  the 
agricultural  Oxnard  plain  m  the  west;  and 
in  the  east  the  range  buries  Its  feet  beneath 
the  asphalt  of  freeways  and  the  concrete 
and  glass  of  blghrlses  almost  at  the  heart  of 
downtown  Lv.a  Angeles.  To  the  north  lies  the 
sprawl  of  the  heavUy  populated  San  Fer- 
nando Volley,  but  to  the  south  the  range 
adjoins  one  of  the  most  outstanding  marine 
areas  left  between  Santa  Bartwra  and  San 
Clement*,  containing  an  extremely  rich 
marine  biota,  kelp  beds,  and  a  spectacular 
stretch  of  sand  beaches  and  rocky  head- 
lands. Together,  mountains  and  shore  con- 
tribute to  Los  Angeles'  physical  identity. 
provide  a  clean  airshed  for  smog-contami- 
nated Inland  cities,  offer  recreational  alter- 
natives to  overused  Southern  California 
beaches,  and  support  a  surprising  variety  of 
plant  and  animal  species. 

They  are  not  Alps,  these  mountains.  One 
would  hesitate  to  equate  them  with  some  of 
California's    other     natural     wonders— Lake 


and  in  many  smaller  open-space  programs  in 
other  cities.  It  only  remains  for  environ- 
mentalists to  persuade  federal,  state,  and 
local  governments  that  such  examples  should 
be  emulated  In  every  urban  area.  Right  now. 
the  need  for  doing  so  is  nowhere  greater  than 
in  Los  Angeles. 

The  bulldozer  is  at  work  on  the  Santa 
Monicas  at  the  eastern  end,  near  the  heart 
of  megalopolis;  on  the  north,  close  to  the 
heavily  trafficked  Ventura  Freeway;  and  In- 
creasingly along  the  scenic  Pacific  Coast 
Highway  to  the  south.  Already,  homes  and 
apartments  occupy  about  32.000  acres,  only 
I.OOO  acres  less  than  city,  country,  and  stat« 
governments,  and  private  property  owners 
have  been  thoughtful  enough  to  set  aside 
for  recreation  and  open  space.  Another  l.COO 
acres  now  supports  a  Vb-elter  of  commercial 
and  Industrial  enterprises,  ranging  from 
shopping  centers  to  gas  stations  and  from 
movie  studios  to  warehouses.  Still  another 
5.800  acres  remain  as  farmland.  Only  150.000 
acres — most  of  it  In  private  ownership — re- 
main in  the  Santa  Monicas  for  badly  needed 
open  space.  In  another  month  or  two — pos- 
sibly three— the  stage  will  be  set  for  what 
possibly  could  be  the  Santa  Monicas*  last 
chance  for  survival  as  an  open-soace  resource. 

For  years,  the  Sierra  Club  arid  other  con- 
servation organizations  have  advocated  pre- 
serving the  Santa  Monicas  as  open  space. 
Now.  action  finally  seems  possible.  In  Jan- 
uary. 1973.  for  the  second  year  In  a  row. 
California  Senator  John  Tunney  introduced 
a  bill  which  would  create  a  lOO.OOO-acre  San- 
ta Monica  Mountain  and  Seashore  National 
Urban  Park.  This  legislation,  almost  iden- 
tical to  another  Tunney  bill  which  wasn't 
heard  In  Congress  last  year,  gives  special  pri- 
ority to  acquiring  areas  of  "scenic,  recrea- 
tional, and  open-space  value."   It   Initially 
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ment    muit    no!    abandon   the/ntlrenl^k     I»?«j;'"'^»'"P'»;  o' ■^ownilte.  or  the  giant     appropriates  $30  mUUon  for  land-UM  study 
.1  h„..„„  ^'tT,.  ^.  .!...?i  .    """     rravooA,  Yet  to  the  ten  million  residents  of     """J  acquisition,  and.  Just  as  slgnlflcantly, 

the   Los   Angeles  megalopoIL';.   the  48-mlle- " ' 

long.  lO-mlle-mde.  226.000-acre  Santa  Monica 
mountain  range  and  \ts  neighboring  shore- 
line are  far  more  Important-  For  Los  Angeles 
has  less  public  lands  and  parks  than  anv 
other   American   city.    Including    New   York 

thoroughfare  Is   the  key  to  controllTn..  'de~     ^°"*-   ""f "..  '■""   «">"""«   '<>   shrink   as 

yelopmLt    throughout^he  '^la"nu"  M^ntL     L^^.EJP."'!!",™    '.''"'S;..''^'.*!-?.''.."™ 


proposal  because  of  this  We  should  use  our 
limited  resources  as  effectively  as  possible  to 
provide  for  public  recreation  needs. 

If  the  federal  government's  Investment 
In  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  Is  to  be 
limited,  It  should  tie  concentrated  along 
MulhoUand     Drive.     Preservation     of     this 


throughout  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountains, 

Last  year  the  Los  Angeles  Cltv  Council 
adopted  the  report  of  the  Citizens'  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  MulhoUand  Scenic  Park- 
way, protecting  MulhoUand  Drive  within  the 
CUy  as  a  low-volume,  slow-speed  scenic 
parkway  with  two  lanes,  one  In  each  direc- 
tion. But  the  action  is  limited  to  the  City 
of   Los  Angeles   and    can    be   reversed. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  presstires  for 
zoning  changes,  and  efforts  to  widen  the 
main  access  road  Into  the  mounuins.  With- 
out Involvement  of  government  beyond  the 
local  level,  permanent  protection  Is  not  yet 
assured.  The  53-mlle  MulhoUand  Drive- 
extending  from  the  Hollywood  Freeway  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  Highway— serves  as  a  con - 
nectlne  Hnk  between  existing  chain  of  state 
and  local  porks  Federal  acquisition  of  this 
roadway  and  the  establishment  of  a  scenic 
corridor  with  overlooks,  picnic  areas,  bike 
and   horse   paths,   would   reinforce  previous 


marked  the  first  rime  that  more  residents 
left  Los  Angeles  Countv  than  arrived,  ad- 
jacent Orange  and  Ventura  ranked  as  Cali- 
fornia's fastest-growing  counties  of  the  six- 
ties.) The  Santa  Monicas  constitute  the  last 
surviving  unpreserved  open  space  close  by 
the  nation's  second  most  populous  urban 
area  So  to  Los  Angeles'  mllUons.  this  geo- 
logically, biologically,  and  geographically 
diverse  mountain  range  la  a  backyard  Big 
Sur.  an  Everyman's  Sierra  Nevada— so  close 
that  from  downtown  Lob  Angeles,  the  most 
distant  point  of  the  range  is  only  00  minutes 
away  by  automobile. 

Ironically,  the  very  attribute  that  makes 
this  range  especially  valuable  as  open  space- 
Its  proximity  to  a  giant  urban  area — also 
makes  It  attractive  to  developers.  And  now. 
as  never  before,  these  mountains  and  the 
adjacent  seashore  are  threatened  by  mindless 
development.  If  they  are  lost,  not  only  will 
Los  Angeles  and  California  be  poorer,  but  the 


urges  consideration  of  a  regional  commis- 
sion to  put  the  program  Into  motion 

It  also  urges  rigid  land-use  controls  as 
safeguards  against  the  "grow  or  die"  philos- 
ophy to  which  local  goverrunents  are  tradi- 
tionally prone.  Although  the  exact  bound- 
aries for  the  park  would  not  be  determined 
until  later  {a  deterrent  to  land  speculators), 
the  giant  park  would  generally  encompass 
the  area  east  of  the  San  Diego  Preewav  along 
the  crest  of  the  range  to  Griffith  Park,  and 
west  of  the  freeway  from  Sunset  Boulevard 
to  Point  Mugu.  It  would  also  Include  por- 
tions of  the  beaches  and  coastal  canyons  of 
Santa  Monica  Bay. 

Senator  Alan  Cranston  coauthored  the 
Tunney  bill,  and  Los  Angeles  area  congress- 
men Barry  Ooldwater.  Jr..  and  Alfronzo  Bell 
Introduced  duplicate  legislation  simultane- 
ously In  the  House.  Committee  hearings  on 
both  bills  should  be  scheduled  soon — prob- 
ably by  summer. 

The  Sierra  Club  supports  the  Tunney  bUl, 
OS  do  other  conservation  groups.  Both  the 
city  and  county  governments  of  Los  Angeles 
have  endorsed  the  concept,  but  while  there 
appears  to  be  local  unity  for  the  park  Itself. 
developers  are  certain  to  fight  tooth  and  nail 
against  the  recommendation  for  regional 
controls.  That  the  majority  of  Caltfomlans 


portant   start   in    the 
natural  environment 


preservation   of   this 


state  and  local  efforts,  and  would  be  an  im-     f*^^  nation  as  weU,  for  this  society  can  no     obviously  approve  of  the  regional  concept 

.„-    a"  'm       ,nn<.,.r  «ffnrH  t«  -„..«„h „„  Indicated  by  pasea«e  last  November  of 

the  monumental  coastal  protection  Initia- 
tive. While  the  initiative  at  last  established 
sensible,  rigid  control  machinery  for  the  sea- 
word  portion  of  the  proposed  mountain-sea- 
shore park.  Its  authority  ends  at  the  ridge 
crest  A  separate  regional  agencv.  originally 
proposed  by  a  state  study  commission  and 
InferentiaUy  endorsed  by  Tunney's  bill,  la 
needed  to  assure  that  haphazard  develop- 
ment does  not  continue  on  the  Santa  Mon- 
Ica.s'  northern  slopes. 

Arguing  for  the  need  for  federal  action. 
Senator  Tunney  lost  August  cited  the  nar- 
rowing gap  between  Los  Angeles'  increasing 


Breathing    Space    roR    Los    Angeles— The 

M0C!TTAINS    AND    THE    MEGALOPOLIS 

(By  Joseph  E  Brown) 
On  a  balmy  spring  morning  a  lizard,  In 
retreat  from  the  suns  increasing  heat,  slith- 
ers twneath  a  sumac  bush.  Not  far  away  a 
young  gray  lox  pauses  to  slake  bis  thirst  'at 
a  small  stream,  flanked  by  graceful  laurels 
and  wUlowB  standing  motionless  on  this 
breathless,  windless  day  Then  he  scurries 
up  a  ndge  toward  a  sandstone  peak.  To  the 


longer  afford  to  squander  Its  resources,  es- 
pecially when  the  welfare  of  one  of  Its  largest 
cities  Is  at  stoke. 

Los  Angeles  needs  all  the  open  space  It 
can  get.  and  If  the  Santa  Monicas  are  lost— 
when  the  need  to  preserve  them  is  so  clear 
and  the  means  of  doing  so  near  at  hand — 
what  hope  for  other  cities  and  regions  to 
preserve  the  lands  necessary  and  dear  to 
them?  Setting  aside  open  space  adjacent  to 
urban  areas  is  essential  if  our  cities  are  to 
reuin  even  the  semblance  of  llvablllty.  The 
precedent  for  doing  so  exists  In  the  two 
recently  established  national  urban  recrea- 
tion areas  In  New  York  and  San  Francisco, 


population  and  dwindling  open  space.  "Dally 
this  process  of  uncontrolled  urban  sprawl 
into  our  de  facto  open  space  continues  and 
the  reality  of  a  permanent,  protected  open- 
space  and  recreational  area  Is  slipping  from 
our  grasp."  he  said.  "The  enormity  of  the 
problem,  and  the  expense  of  acquiring  large 
areas  and  develc^lng  them  for  large-scale 
recreation — a  totally  new  problem  from  the 
time  when  large  scenic  areas  could  be  ac- 
quired for  a  pittance — necessitates  federal 
involvement." 

The  Santa  Monica  Mountains  represent 
precisely  that  sort  of  terrain  on  which  de- 
velopment should  not  occur.  Seventy-eight 
percent  of  the  slopes  west  of  the  Saii  Diego 
Freeway  are  In  gradients  over  25  percent: 
nearly  half  of  them.  60  percent  or  more. 
Building  on  slopes  this  steep  requires  ex- 
tensive cuts  and  fills  which  destroy  the  ecol- 
ogy of  an  area  and  contribute  to  further 
weakening  of  already  precarious  strata.  The 
highly  erodible  soil  and  rock  formations  of 
the  Santa  Monicas'  steeper  slopes  present  a 
formidable  slide  hazard  even  without  human 
meddling.  Furthermore,  flres,  floods,  and 
earthquakes  scorch,  soak,  and  shake  the 
range  at  dlstjressingly  frequent  Intervals. 

When  the  warm,  dry  Santa  Ana  winds 
sweep  this  area  each  fall,  and  humidity  drops 
below  ten  percent,  fires  are  inevitable  and 
living  in  these  mountains  is  a  calculated 
risk  In  the  past  40  years.  37  major  fires  have 
blackened  400.000  acres  of  the  Santa  Mon- 
icas It  iB  as  If  the  entire  range  had  been 
burned  almost  twice  over.  As  an  example  of 
how  disastrous  these  flres  can  be.  the  Sep- 
tember 1970  Bel  Aire -Brentwood  fire  was 
stopped  only  after  It  had  razed  buildings 
worth  $25  million.  "It  is  not  a  matter  of 
tirill  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  burn,  but 
when."  said  one  official  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  which  recently  completed  a 
land-u.(ie  study  of  the  range. 

Winter  rains  come  to  the  Santa  Monicas 
only  a  couple  of  months  after  the  brushflres 
of  faU,  and  the  steep  slopes  that  fire  has 
stripped  of  vegetation  become  torrents  of 
mud.  The  most  spectacular  flood  conditions 
occur  in  the  Mallbu  Creek  area  north  of  the 
beach  community  of  Mallbu.  The  average 
annual  runoff  of  the  creek  is  67,000  acre-feet, 
and  during  a  record  deluge  in  1969.  runoff 
soared  to  an  astonishing  33,760  cubic  feet 
per  second. 

And  of  course  there  are  the  earthquakes. 
The  damage  caused  by  the  disastrous  Sylmar 
tremor  of  February  9.  1971— which  occurred 
in  another  range  near  the  Santa  Monicas — 
underscores  the  constant  danger  of  the 
ragged-branching  fault  lines  that  bisect  all 
the  mountains  of  this  region,  including  the 
Santa  Monicas.  Hundreds  of  quakes  have  oc- 
curred in  this  range  over  the  years,  many  of 
them  along  the  Mallbu  Fault,  a  close  cousin 
to  the  one  that  rattled  Sylmar  two  years  ago. 

But  In  the  Santa  Monicas,  nature  can  also 
be  benevolent.  Because  of  clean,  prevailing 
winds  blowing  off  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
mountain  -ange  serves  as  a  valuable  airshed, 
diluting  the  already  critically  polluted  air 
over  the  Los  Angeles  basin.  Development  of 
these  mountains  would  not  only  add  new 
smog  as  more  and  more  two-  and  three-car 
families  commute  to  work,  school,  and  store 
from  their  split-level  hillside  perches,  but 
would  also  remove  the  giant  natural  air 
cleaner  that  keeps  pollutants  in  the  metro- 
politan basin  from  becoming  worse  than 
they  ore. 

Development  also  would  obviously  place 
great  pressure  on  the  mountain  ecosystems, 
drastically  altering  their  abllltv  to  support 
native  plants  and  anhnals  Natural  land- 
forms,  geological  formations,  and  archaeolog- 
ical sites  would  be  invariably  altered  or  oblit- 
erated. 

Finally,  development  of  any  area — espe- 
cially an  area  like  the  Santa  Monicas  where 
topsy-turvy  terrain  carries  such  a  high  price 
tag— Is  almost  certainly  irrevocable.  As  the 


Interior  Department  study  observed  in  what 
was  perhaps  the  understatement  of  the  year: 
"After  huge  sums  of  money  are  invested  in 
development,  a  site  is  for  practical  purposes 
permanently  altered  and  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive to  buy  and  convert  bock  to  such  a 
use  as  recreation  or  open  space." 

Yet  despite  the  hazards  and  the  costs,  the 
bulldoBer  is  ever  on  the  move  In  these  moun- 
tains. 

Although  the  Santa  Monicas  once  sup- 
ported some  of  the  densest  populations  in 
aboriginal  North  America — Chumash.  Per- 
nandeno.  Gabrlellno,  and  Tonguo  Indians. 
for  example — these  pre-Htspantc  communi- 
ties lived  simply  ond  left  no  lasting  scars  on 
the  land.  Even  after  1848.  when  CallfonUa 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  the  area's 
ability  to  replenish  itself  kept  ahead  of 
man's  ability  to  destroy.  The  gap  najTowed 
with  the  opening  of  the  transcontinental 
railroad  in  1876.  First,  the  immigronto  filled 
the  central  Los  Angeles  basin,  but  as  more 
were  lured  west  to  bosk  in  a  Medlterrancan- 
llke  climate,  they  began  spilling  into  adjoin- 
ing valleys  and  nibbling  at  the  foothills.  Dis- 
solution of  the  huge  Rancho  Mallbu  and 
opening  of  the  coastal  highway  in  the  1930's 
spurred  growth  along  the  coast.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Just  north 
of  the  Santa  Monicas  Increased  rapidly  xn 
the  forties  and  fifties,  and  suburbs  began 
creeping  up  the  canyons  and  gentler  slopes 
of  the  nearby  range. 

With  increasing  development,  open  space 
throughout  the  Los  Angeles  area  rapidly 
dwindled  so  that  today,  pressures  on  remain- 
ing lands  are  acute.  Development  continues 
apace  in  this  already  congested  region,  ond 
existing  recreational  faculties  are  Insufficient 
for  the  huge  population.  "Beaches  are  con- 
tinually crowded  and  camping  sites  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  around  often  require  reserva- 
tions and  turn  thousands  away  on  popular 
weekends,"  Senator  Tunney  reminds  us.  "Loe 
Angeles  residents  are  equally  discouraged  by 
the  teeming  crowds  at  the  few  local  recrea- 
tional areas,  and  by  the  crowded  highways 
leading  to  facilities  in  outlying  areas."  As 
a  case  In  point.  Tunney  cites  what  happened 
at  a  county  park  In  the  Santa  Monica  Moun- 
tains. "Its  facilities  were  so  consistently 
overused  that  offlclals  were  forced  to  close  the 
area  to  overnight  campers." 

Los  Angeles  consenotlonlsts,  long  alarmed 
over  this  trend,  began  years  ago  to  protect 
the  diminishing,  precious  natural  resource  of 
the  Santa  Monicas  and  the  adjoining  sea- 
shore. Considering  the  enormous  opposition 
from  developers,  who  are  abetted  by  a  tan- 
gle of  tax  dollar-hungry  local  governmental 
jurisdictions,  even  the  conservation  Uis' 
smallest  victories  today  loom  as  milestone 
achievements.  In  1968.  for  example,  they 
managed  to  block  plans  to  "upgrode*-  Mul- 
hoUand Drive  to  what  Is  deceptively  called  a 
"scenic  drive"— as  if  it  weren't  ah-eady.  Their 
argument  was  devostatlngly  simple:  how 
"scenic"  can  any  road  be  when  it  is  con- 
verted to  a  rainl-freeway.  They  also  con- 
vuiced  the  state  to  remove  the  proposed 
Mallbu  and  Pacific  Coast  freeways  from  fu- 
ture roaps.  and  their  outspoken  concern  for 
the  Santa  Monica  MountaUis  was  given  heavy 
credit  for  passage  of  the  state's  1964  pork 
bond  act.  (Though  that  still  appears  some- 
thing less  than  a  full-blown  victory,  for  only 
a  portion  of  the  promised  pork  has  material- 
ized, i 

The  Idea  of  utilizing  the  Santa  Monica 
mountain  range  for  some  kind  ol  urban  park, 
preserving  Its  ojwn  space  for  future  genera- 
tions, was  kindled  in  the  late  I960's  and 
caught  fire  at  the  start  of  the  present  decade. 
At  a  conference  at  DCLA  In  1970.  those  in- 
terested In  preserving  this  urban  resource 
proposed  such  a  plan,  and  much  of  the 
community  has  rallied  behind  the  idea. 
About  the  same  time,  Interior  Secretary 
Walter  Hlckel  announced  that  his  depart- 
ment was  lasrlng  groundwork  for  a  national 


system  of  urban  parks- 14  altogether,  one  of 
them  the  Santo  Monica  Mountains  and  sea- 
shore. Exhaustive,  three-phase  studies  of  each 
proposed  park  was  assigned  to  Interiors  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation,  which  issued  Its 
preliminary  Santa  Montco  report  lost  August. 

The  report  recognlaed  that  Los  Angeles 
open  space  was  diminishing  at  a  time  when 
it  was  needed  most,  but  recommended  acqui- 
sition of  only  35.500  acres  Furthermore,  the 
report  proposed  acquistUon  not  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  but  by  state  and  local  agen- 
cies, on  the  grounds  that  the  Santa  Monicas 
are  good  for  "high  quality  but  not  high  quan- 
tity use."  and  therefore  do  not  quolUy  un- 
der existing  statutes  The  Santa  Monica 
Mountains  received  greater  priority  under 
Hlckel  than  they  do  today,  even  though 
badly  needed  open-space  lands  ore  now  be- 
coming increasingly  developed,  yet  ever  more 
expensive  to  acquire.  But  as  disappointing  as 
this  decline  in  priority  may  be.  the  coalition 
of  urban  park  supporters,  hailed  the  bu- 
reaus recommendation  for  regional  controls 
of  the  area,  especially  significant  because  the 
bureau   suggested    no   other   alternative. 

Regional  controls  for  the  Santa  Monicas 
ore  Indicated  because  the  range  straddles  two 
counties  (Los  Angeles  and  Ventura),  and  five 
cities  (Los  Angeles,  West  Hollvwood.  Beverly 
HUls,  Thousand  Oaks.  Camarilloi.  Jurisdic- 
tion over  recreational  activities  alone  Is  di- 
vided between  seven  government  ogeociea 
Finally,  we  must  add  other  existing  and 
antlclpoted  forms  or  regional  government, 
such  as  the  six-county.  106-city  Southern 
California  Association  of  Governments 
iSCAO). 

As  Interior's  study  points  out.  local  gov- 
erning bodies  continually  seeking  new  tax 
sources  ore  most  susceptible  to  pressure  from 
developers,  and  fiscal  conslderotlons  rather 
than  environmental  or  humon  needs  usually 
determine  who  gets  what.  The  State  Environ- 
mental Quality  Control  Council  made  this 
point  foUowing  a  hearing  in  Mallbu  in  1969 
After  listening  for  two  days  to  a  dozen  local 
officials  who  gave  a  dozen  different  opinions 
of  bow  Mallbu  should  grow,  the  council  con- 
cluded: "Each  ogency  pursues  its  own  nar- 
row objectives,  as  required  by  law.  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  generally  falls  to  consider  en- 
vironment.-il  quality  " 

At  the  same  Mallbu  meeting,  noted  sys- 
tems ecologist  Kenneth  Watt  effectively 
punctured  the  one  notion  that  most  local 
agencies  do  manage  to  agree  on— that  only 
progressive  development,  by  supposedly 
spreading  the  tax  load  among  more  people. 
can  keep  taxes  down.  Taxes  not  only  do  not 
go  down  when  this  happens.  Professor  Watt 
argued,  they  often  go  up  "secause  the  addi- 
tional population  requires  additional  govern- 
ment sen-ices,  which  more  than  offset  addi- 
tional tax  revenues.  One  studv  shows  that 
in  cosily-to-bulld  mountain  areas  like  the 
Santa  Monicas,  each  new  dwelling  coeu  the 
taxpayer  between  $5,000  and  810.000  for  such 
services  as  roods,  sanitation,  and  fire  and 
police  protection. 

Although  the  Interior  studv  endorsed  the 
regional  concept,  the  Ventura-Los  Angeles 
Mountoln  and  Coastal  Study  Commission. 
which  first  proposed  it.  did  not  survive  long 
enough  to  see  it  implemented  In  its  final 
report  Issued  last  March,  commissioners 
asked  the  slate  legislature  for  a  two-year 
extension  and  8700.000  to  complete  their 
work,  but  the  bill  to  Implement  this  request 
died  in  the  1972  se.sslon. 

Still  very  much  alive,  however,  are  orgam- 
satlons  to  promote  development  in  the  Santa 
Momcas.  such  as  Advocates  for  Better  Coastal 
Development  (ABCD)  and  Its  spinoff.  Con- 
cerned Citizens  for  Local  Oovernmenc 
(CCLC).  which  hastUy  came  Into  existence 
In  an  effort  to  counter  the  Ventura-Los  An- 
geles commissions  recommendations.  ABCD 
and  C<:lc  orgued  that  existing  land-use  con- 
trols are  adequate  for  proper  development  of 
the  Santa  Monico  Mountains  and  adjacent 
coastal  Bone,  a  ludicrous  view  in  light  of  the 
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areas  past  Uitory  ol  hspbuard  dcvelop- 
meot. 

T.ie  oreBiilEBtlons  were  supporUd  in  their 
position  by  Commissioner  Merrltt  Ad&mscn 
who.  m  an  outraged  minority  report,  sput- 
tered that  the  commission's  proposals — 
which  included  a  moratorium  on  buUdlng 
during  a  further  study  period — would  have 
a  "devastating  effect"  and  result  In  "enor- 
mous economic  loss  to  any  developer." 

Tunney's  bill,  which  would  place  "sub- 
stantial "reliance"  for  land-use  planning  on 
the  cooperation  of  federal,  state  and  local 
governmental  agencies,  nevertheless  would 
direct  the  Interior  Department  to  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  Ventura-Los  An- 
geles commission's  recommendations,  which 
Include,  of  course,  the  regional-control 
concept. 

The  »30  million  Tunney  seelcs  to  Imple- 
ment his  mountaln-beacb  urban  park  legLt- 
iBtlon  won't  do  that  whole  Job:  at  today's 
prices  U  win  buy  only  a  small  slice  of  the 
100,000  acres  envisioned  for  the  long-sought 
desperately  needed  mountain-seashore 
greenbelt-  Although  property  m  remote,  less 
accessible  sections  of  the  Santa  Monlc&s  can 
b*  purchB£ed  today  for  as  little  as  «300  pe- 
acre,  the  beachfront  pricetag  at  Maltbu 
sizzles  up  to  ^.OOO  per  front  foot.  Using  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation's  modest 
*3.000-per-acre  figure,  acquisition  of  100,- 
000  mountain  and  seashore  acres  today 
would  cost  UOO  million,  and  the  longer 
action  Is  postponed,  the  higher  the  price  will 
be 

Therefore.  Tunney  has  proposed  a  system 
of  acquisition  priorities,  considering  first 
those  sites  that  have  tinlque  "scenic,  recrea- 
tional or  openspace  value."  These  Include 
the  Mugu-Paclfic  Vlew-Boney  Mountain- 
Hidden  Valley  complex:  Zuma.  Trancas  and 
North  Ramerez  canyons:  Mallbu  Canyon  and 
Centurv  Ranch:  Coid,  Tuna  and  Santa  Maria 
canyons:  areas  north  and  west  of  Will  Rog- 
ers State  Park:  Caballero  Creek:  the  5&-mUe, 
winding  MuhoUand  Highway  (for  develop- 
ment as  a  scenic  corridor  the  length  of  the 
range):  and  seashores  and  a&sociated 
canyons. 

The  $300-mllllon  pricetag  for  the  proposed 
lOO.OOO-acre  urban  park  Is  staggering  to  be 
sure,  but  the  cost  of  preserving  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  to  the  Ten  million  resi- 
dents of  the  Los  .Angeles  area  and  eight  mil- 
lion annual  visitors  Is  only  about  617  per 
person.  Few  could  deny  they  would  be  get- 
ting one  of  the  world's  great  bargains. 


THE  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  letters  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Simonetti,  Jr.,  vice 
president,  government  relations,  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

American   Institijte   of 

•       CCBTiriEt*    PfaUC    ACCOtntfTAKTS. 

Wojlungton.  DC,  July  32, 1974. 
Hon.  Prrra  H,  DoMiNint. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Deab  Senator  Do,minick  As  yju  know.  S 
707,  legislation  to  create  a  "Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency."'  is  now  being  debated  in 
the  Senate.  I  am  writing  to  you  at  this  time 
on  behalf  of  the  more  than  lOO.OOO  CPAs  who 
are  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants  to  express  our 
strong  concern  regarding  the  title  proposed 
for  the  new  agency. 

"Consumer  Protection  Agency"  when  ab- 
breviated. "CP.^."  Is  idrntlcal  to  the  descrip- 
tion which  has  come  to  be  recognized  uni- 


versally as  a  respected.  profe8sl3nal  attain- 
ment In  accounting.  All  50  states  restrict  the 
use  of  the  "CPA"  designation  only  to  those 
who  have  met  the  requirements  to  be  licensed 
as  a  certified  public  accountant. 

Senator  Pete  c.  Domenlcl  shares  our  con- 
cern In  this  matter  and  mtends  to  seek  an 
amendment  which  would  merely  make  an 
editorial  change  In  the  name  of  the  proposed 
consumer  group,  such  as.  "Agency  for  Con- 
stimer  Protection"  Instead  of  "Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency."  This  name  change  accords 
with  the  view  expressed  In  the  report  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  (Report 
No.  93-8S3,  p.  14) .  Because  of  the  urgency  of 
this  matter,  we  would  sincerely  appreciate 
your  support  for  such  an  amendment,  and 
request  that  your  office  contact  Senator 
Domenlcl's  office  indicating  such  support. 

The  Institute  is  not  attempting  to  sway 
the  substance  of  the  legislation  one  way  or 
the  other.  Our  only  concern  m  this  matter 
stems  from  the  confusion  which  will  result 
In  the  use  of  the  Initials  "CPA"  to  identtiv 
the  proposed  consumer  protection  agency  and 
the  Identification  of  tbose  initials  wl-.h  a 
certified  public  accountant. 

On  behalf  of  all  CPAs,  and.  In  particular, 
the  CPAs  In  Colorado,  your  support  of  Sena- 
tor Domenlcl's  action  In  this  matter  Is  earn- 
estly requested. 

1  hope  we  can  count  on  your  a.'vslstance. 
Sincerely, 

Gn,BE8T    SlMONETTt,    Jr., 

Vice  President.  Government  Relations. 

AMEHiCAN  iNSTrru-rE  OP 
CcannED   Public   Accountants, 

Washington.  DC,  July  29,  1974. 
Hon.  PcTES  H.  DouimcK. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sgnatob  Oominick  :  On  behalf  of  the 
more  than  100,000  members  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants  let 
me  express  our  sincere  appreciation  for  your 
vote  on  July  23  In  favor  of  the  title  change 
In  the  consumer  protection  bill   (S.  707). 

Tour  recognition  of  our  concern  over  the 
confusion  which  would  have  resulted  from 
the  use  of  the  Initials  "CPA"  for  the  pro- 
posed consumer  agency  Is  greatly  appreci- 
ated by  certified  public  accounts  throughout 
the  country. 

Let  me  also  add  that  we  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  provide  your  office  with  as- 
sistance In  areas  In  which  we  have  an  exper- 
tise. Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  to  discuss 
such  matters  at  anytime. 
Sincerely, 

On.BFBT  SiMONEm.  Jr.. 
Vice  President.  Government  Relations. 

Mr.  DOMINICK,  Mr,  President,  these 
letters  pertain  to  S.  707,  legislation  de- 
signed to  create  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  now  being  debated  in  the  Sen- 
ate, When  abbreviated,  the  name  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  becomes  CPA, 
which  Is  identical  to  the  description 
which  has  come  to  be  recognized  uni- 
versally as  a  respected  professional  at- 
tainment in  accounting.  All  50  States 
restrict  the  use  of  the  CPA  designation 
to  those  who  have  met  the  requirements 
to  t>e  licensed  as  a  certified  public 
accountant. 

As  one  of  the  very  few  Senators  who 
employs  a  CPA  on  his  staff,  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  significance  attached  to 
the  initials  CPA.  It  was  this  awareness 
that  led  me  to  support  the  changing  of 
the  proposed  agency's  name  from  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  to  Agency  for 
Consumer  Advocacy. 

This  may  be  viewed  by  some  as  a 
small  and  unimportant  change,  but  to 
the  men  and  women  In  the  accoimtlng 


profession  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  providing  opinions  on 
the  fairness  and  accuracy  of  the  presen- 
tation of  the  financial  statements  of  our 
Nation's  businesses,  the  preservation  of 
the  uniqueness  of  the  initials  CPA  is  a 
matter  of  professional  pride,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  been  associated  with 
the  effort  to  maintain  the  special  desig- 
nation accorded  to  the  certified  public 
accountants  and  to  those  who  aspire  to 
that  title. 


THE    NATIONAL   ENDO'WMENT    FOB 
THE   HUMANITIES 

Mr,  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Arts 
and  Humanities,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
8  recent  article  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star-News  on  Dr,  Ronald  Ber- 
raan.  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities. 

This  article  by  Anne  Crutcher  demon- 
strates the  excellent  work  being  done  by 
this  Endowment  in  bringing  the  humani- 
ties into  the  mainstream  of  our  national 
life. 

I  have  stated  my  own  convictions  that 
the  humanities  serve  to  translate  knowl- 
edge into  wisdom,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
apply  this  concept  to  Dr.  Herman's  lead- 
ership. 

He  has  brought  great  wisdom  to  his 
work,  and  in  so  doing  has  increased  the 
contribution  this  Endowment  is  making 
to  the  well-betag  and  the  enrichment  of 
our  people. 

In  days  when  we  are  considering  ap- 
propriations for  this  Endowment  and  Its 
sister,  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  it  is  well  to  refiect  on  the  sound 
Investment  in  the  future  they  represent. 
As  I  have  on  other  occasions,  I  would 
urge  full  funding  for  these  Endowments 
at  levels  we  in  the  Congress  authorized, 
levels  greater  than  those  recommended 
by  the  present  administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  article  to  which 
I  have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows, 

Ronald  Bebman:   Brincing  the  HuMAVrnES 
Otrr  OF  THE  Cloister 
(By   Anne   Crutcher) 

If  Washington  ever  takes  over  from  New 
York  and  the  Cambridge-New  Haven  axis  to 
become  the  cultural  as  well  as  the  political 
capital  of  the  United  States,  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  will  be  partly 
responsible.  Specifically,  the  Endowment  as 
led  by  Dr.  Ronald  Berman.  the  Shakespeare 
scholar,  has  been  Its  chairman  since   1073. 

While  Its  twin,  the  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  has  the  more  familiar  name,  the  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  probably  has 
had  a  greater  Impact  In  the  last  few  years. 
One  Endowment  project,  the  Humanities 
Film  Forum,  made  television-watching  re- 
spectable and  more — the  nine-week  public 
television  dramatization  of  "War  and  Peace" 
last  winter  was  an  event  Ph,D.'s  planned  din- 
ner parties  around.  It  was  homework  high 
school  kids  could  hardly  bate. 

Endowment  projects  have  also  had  Ameri- 
cans going  to  museums  In  stampede  num- 
bers French  and  British  Impressionist  paint- 
ings from  the  Soviet  Union  exhibited  here 
under  Endowment  auspices  bad  spectators 


lining  up  at  the  door,  and  "by  turnstile 
count,"  Dr.  Berman  said.  "  "The  Masterpieces 
of  Tapestry  exhibit,  which  the  Endowment 
sponsored,  drew  the  biggest  crowds  m  the 
history  of  New  York's  Metropolitan  Museum  " 
Ten  to  15.000  people  dally  thronged  to  see 
the  greatest  French  tapestries  of  the  14th, 
15th,  and  16th  centuries.  These  bad  been 
brought  together  m  a  once-ln-a-Ufetlme  dis- 
play that  underscored  the  universality  and 
pluralism  of  appeal  such  works  had  In  the 
days  when  art  was  mass  communication. 

The  smallest  children  looking  at  the  Uni- 
com series  had  a  good  time  pointing  out 
birds  and  dogs  and  rabbits  among  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  the  pre  fleurle.  Meanwhile, 
sophisticated  Intellectuals  could  look  and  be 
awed  by  patterns  of  sensibility  complex  be- 
yond  modem  ways  of  reconciling  imagination 
and  outward  reality. 

"You'd  have  to  fill  Kennedy  stadium  20 
nights  running  to  equal  the  number  of  people 
who  saw  those  tapestries."  said  Dr.  Berman, 
"Id  like  to  see  a  football  game  matcb  that  " 
Furthermore,  he  expects  the  next  item  on 
the  endowment's  museum  agenda  to  draw 
even  greater  crowds.  This  will  be  the  recently 
unearthed  Chinese  tomb  treasures,  which 
are  scheduled  to  be  shown  In  Washington  In 
November, 

With  Dr.  Berman  in  charge,  there's  no 
danger  that  this  enthusiasm  for  numbers  will 
mean  a  leveling  down  of  quality  In  what's 
pi,isented.  A  totally  unabashed  advocate  of 
excellence.  Dr.  Berman  started  hu  tenure 
with  the  Endowment  under  fire  as  an  eUtlst 
because  he  wanted  to  veto  grants  for  studies 
more  notable  for  counterculture  zeal  than 
for  Intellectual  rigor  or  a  classic  perspective 
on  the  humanities. 

His  own  career  and  outlook  are  marked  by 
purist  ardors — the  symbolism  of  his  Harvard 
scholarship  as  a  distance  runner  is  quite  in 
line  with  the  character  of  the  man.  He  is  a 
strlver  and  an  Individualist. 

When  universities  were  full  of  professors 
ready  to  say  it  was  they  who  should  be  learn- 
ing from  the  student  revolutionaries  In  their 
classes,  Dr  Berman,  sharing  a  campus  with 
Herbert  Marcuse  at  the  University  of  CaJl- 
fornta-San  Diego,  was  having  none  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  He  wrote  a  masterful 
book  caUed  "America  In  the  Sixties:  An  In- 
tellectual History,"  which  analyzed  the  Ideas 
in  the  forefront  of  public  attention  during 
the  last  decade,  measuring  them  against 
values  distilled  through  history  In  the  hu- 
manities Such  values  as  reason,  order,  and 
justice.  Hope  made  rational  by  the  weighing 
of  experience. 

But  Dr.  Bermans  Intellectual  and  moral 
fastldtousnes  never  geu  m  the  way  of  a  de- 
sire to  disseminate  the  insights  of  the  hu- 
manities as  widely  as  possible  As  he  once 
put  It.  with  typically  epigrammatic  preci- 
sion, "You  can  be  accused  of  elitism  if  you 
confine  education  to  the  elite,  but  you  cant 
be  accused  of  elitism  for  bringing  the  best 
to  the  most."" 

To  him,  this  means  popularization,  as  op- 
posed to  vulgarization,  of  the  disciplines 
tailing  between  the  fine  arts  and  the  sciences 
History,  literature,  philosophy,  ethics,  and 
the  idea  end  of  the  arts  fall  within  the 
province  of  the  humanities  and  so  do  the 
softer  social  sciences.  What  they  have  most 
importantly  m  common  Is  a  way  of  knowing 
that  uses  Intuition  as  well  as  reason  and  ob- 
jective evidence  as  well  as  Imagination. 

Populaii.ing  of  this  kind  Is  what  the  En- 
dowment Is  already  doing,  and  expecting  to 
do  more  of.  In  connection  with  the  Bicen- 
tennial. 

Ten  years  ago,  history  was  bunk  to  young 
and  old  alike  at  many  a  prestigious  univer- 
sity, just  the  way  old  Henry  Ford  used  to  say 
it  was.  Now,  however,  either  the  approach  of 
th»  Bicentennial  or  a  simple  swing  of  the 
pendulum  Is  bringing  history  back  Into  favor. 
Dr,  Berman  and  John  Schonleber,  his  as- 
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slstant  coordinating  Bicentennial  -  related 
projects,  find  the  proposals  submitted  for 
Endowment  funding  to  l>e  Increasingly  con- 
cerned with  appraisal  of  American  institu- 
tions and  their  origins. 

The  mood  has  very  little  In  it  of  the  eaey 
self -congratulation  that  used  to  go  with 
Fourth  of  July  patriotism  On  the  other 
hand,  neither  Is  It  a  mood  that  says  we  ought 
to  give  up  In  despair  because  of  Watergate. 
We  seem  to  have  outgrown  the  need  for  Par- 
son Weems  and  George  Washington's  InabU- 
ity  to  tell  a  He,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
getting  past  the  likes  of  Gore  Vldal,  wbo  m- 
slst  that  all  Founding  Fathers  were  particu- 
larly cheap  and  sleazy  scoundrels 

A  third  of  the  Endowment's  funds — ^If  pro- 
posed legislation  goes  through.  Dr.  Bennan's 
office  win  be  passing  out  more  money  than 
any  private  foundations  except  Ford  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation — are  In 
American  studies.  And  these  days  much  of 
the  money  is  going  into  local  and  regional 
history. 

One  of  the  major  Endowment  projects  for 
the  Bicentennial  Is  the  development  of  state 
histories.  Endowment  money  Is  helping  each 
state  gel  its  archives  in  order  so  historians 
can  see  the  records  they  need  to  Interpret 
each  area's  story.  And  a  comprehensive  his- 
tory Is  under  way  for  each  state. 

Some  of  the  Endowment-sponsored  delv- 
ing Into  America's  past  Is  focused  on  people. 
A  13-part  TV  series.  "The  Atlams  Chronicles," 
which  will  cover  four  generations  of  John 
and  Abigail  Adams'  descendanu.  Is  a  prime 
example. 

Another  project  will  focus  on  Issues.  The 
problems  of  unity  In  diversity  posed  by  a 
people  of  multi-national  and  multi-racial 
origins  liberty  and  the  demands  of  order. 

A  national  plannmg  group  will  arrange  a 
calendar  of  such  discussion  topics  for  the 
Bicentennial  year  For  this  "American  Issues 
Forum."  there  will  be  ellorts  to  bring  them 
so  vividly  before  the  public  that  everybody 
will  be  talking  about  them  as  well  as  reading 
and  watching  and  listening  to  others  debate 
them  In  the  media. 

The  humanities,  as  Dr.  Berman  says  have 
come  out  of  the  cloister 


PAN  AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
campesinos  of  Latin  America  generally 
have  to  borrow  money  from  money- 
lenders at  usurious  rates  to  grow  their 
crops.  The  lack  of  a  rural  commercial 
banking  system  in  most  Latin  American 
countries  thus  adds  to  the  marginal 
status  of  the  rural  poor. 

Tlie  Pan  American  Development  Foun- 
dation, an  affiliate  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  has  recently  drawn 
attention  to  this  unfortunate  situation. 
The  Worid  Bank  has  called  for  the  crea- 
tion of  intermediate  institutions  to  chan- 
nel private  and  public  credit  to  farm  co- 
operatives. Other  international  lending 
agencies  are  tn'ing  to  use  various  non- 
profit, private  national  development 
foundations  in  Latin  America  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  existing  credit  In- 
stitutions and  the  bypassed  peasant. 

The  situation  calls  not  only  for  our 
intensified  attention  to  potential  causes 
of  instabiUty  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries but  also  for  our  Increased  support 
of  international  agencies  which  are  at- 
tempting to  alleviate  that  situation. 

We  have  supported  the  Pan  American 
Development  Foundation  and  have  at- 
tempt^ to  evaluate  the  possibility  of 
duplic*ting  its  performance  In  the  Com- 


munity Development  Loan  Guarantee 
Program  now  housed  «1th  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation.  I  hope 
that  we  will  continue  to  support  both  of 
these  bilateral  and  international  efforts 
to  spur  rural  community  development  ac- 
tivities in  Latin  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
item  concerning  this  matter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Times  of  the  Americas.  June  12 
19741 
Backlans  Bankebs  Abe  Usubexs 
(By  Wlnthrop  P.  Carty) 

Usurers  are  the  unquestioned  "Banker« 
ol  the  backlanda "  In  Latin  America.  A  vast 
majority  of  peasants  have  never  seen  the 
Uislde  of  a  commerical  bank.  They  are  totally 
accustomed  to  borrowing  money  where  they 
can  and  without  any  thought  to  the  Interest 
rate. 

"Even  the  poorest  farmer  Ih  the  furthest 
rural  area,  "  reports  the  Pan  American  De- 
velopment Foundation,  an  OAS  affiliate  Is 
receiving  credit,  but  generally  on  terms  that 
make  us  uncomfortable— crops  that  are 
mortgaged  before  thev  are  planted  " 

There  Is  no  possible  way  of  measuring 
the  "unofficial  money  market"  in  Latin 
America.  A  startling  clue  emerged  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  however,  when  the  Honduran 
government     demanded     that     all     money- 

wr.h^'  .i^P."  '""■■  """Ending  loans. 
Wlthm  the  first  two  months  of  the  law 
roughly  350  usurers  gave  some  kind  of  ac- 
counting. Their  combined  porUolloe  were 
the  equal  of  10  percent  of  the  agrarian  na- 
tions  banking  system.  Purthennore,  the 
money-lenders  had  double  the  resources 
of  the  entire  Honduran  cooperative  credit 
system. 

Many  economists  argue  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  rural  banking  system,  usury  Is 
not  only  tnevluble  but  necessary  Often  sub- 
sistence farmers  need  a  fast  loan  for  survival 
And  the  lenders  are  friends  or  relatives  who 
merely  charge  the  going  rate. 

Making  reasonable  credit  available  to  the 
rural  poor  Is  an  acknowledged  world-wide 
problem.  The  n.S.  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
specifically  directs  AID  to  encourage  the 
•maximum  feasible  participation"  of  private 
resources  In  Latin  American  social  devel- 
opment. The  Act  permits  US.  Investment 
guarantees  to  back  Latin  American  bank 
loans  to  people  outtlde  of  the  money  econ- 
omy. 

■Unfortunately."  ruefully  notes  OAS 
Secretary  General  Oalo  Plaza,  "these  weU 
motivated  measures  have  been  seriously 
hampered  In  execuuon  by  technical  and  op- 
erational limitations." 

Most  commercial  banks  Investment  guar- 
antees notwithstanding,  find  the  cost  of  proc- 
essing a  smaU  loan  Is  prohibitive.  Credit 
institutions  have  far  more  solid  loan  appli- 
cations than  they  can  possibly  fulfill.  The 
medium  and  large  loan  requests  from  old 
clients  are  acc:>mpBnled  by  gllt-edged  col- 
lateral, a  sharp  contrast  to  the  small  peti- 
tion of  the  scratch  farmer  who  doesn't  even 
have  clear  title  to  his  land. 

Ironically,  the  peasant  Is  demonstrably  a 
good  financial  bet.  Surveys  of  small  com- 
mercial loans  to  Latin  American  peasants  are 
amazingly  uniform:  95  percent  of  the  loans 
nre  paid  back  faithfully,  and  only  a  tiny  per- 
centage have  to  be  written  off.  Peasants  work 
at  such  a  primitive  level  that  a  small  invest- 
ment In  a  modern  tool .  Improved  seed,  f ertl 
Uzer  and  Irrigation  swlftlv  multiplies  crop 
yields. 

Public  agrarian  banks  haven't  established 
an  effective  "delivery  system"  to  put  credit  m 
the  hands  of  the  rural  needy.  Instead,  the 
tendency  Is  to  take  the  politically  expedient 
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me&sure  of  simply  lowering  the  Interest  rate 
The  peasant,  observes  World  Bank  president 
Robert  McNamara.  "would  he  much  better 
olT  if  he  had  to  pay  a  realistic  rate  of  interest 
but  could  actually  get  the  money." 

McNamara  calls  for  the  "creation  of  Inter- 
mediate Institutions"  to  channel  private  and 
public  credit  to  farm  cooperatives.  The  inter- 
national lending  agenc'.es  are  placing  special 
attention  on  Latin  America's  19  non-profit, 
private  national  development  foundations, 
which,  with  uneven  success,  try  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  existing  credit  institutions 
and  the  bypassed  peasant- 

The  Dominican  Development  Foundation 
Is  Che  best  capitalized  and  m:>st  effective  of 
the  national  development  foundations.  Its 
field  representatives  aid  peasants  form  coop- 
eratives, identify  bankable  projects,  and  as- 
sist local  banks  process  loan  applications. 

The  Chase-Manhattan  Bank,  for  example, 
has  lent  nearly  tsiXl.OCiO  to  Dominican 
peasants. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  which  has  the 
highest  ratio  in  Latin  America,  out  of  every 
ft300  that  Is  loaned  by  commercial  banks, 
only  51  Is  earmarked  for  peasants. 

The  amounts  of  money  are  piddling  com- 
pared to  the  need  But  at  least  the  usurer 
Is  beginning  to  get  a  run  for  his  money  in 
one  Latin  American  nation. 


A  REPORT  ON  A  VISIT  TO  BRITAIN, 
GERMANY,  AND  FRANCE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
period  of  June  28  to  July  8,  I  visited 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Prance,  as  well 
as  krael.  I  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
July  16  concerning  my  visit  to  Israel.  To- 
day, I  report  on  my  inquiries  In  London, 
Bonn,  and  Paris.  In  Britain  I  talked  with 
Prime  Minlfter  WiLson.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  Healy.  Home  Minister 
Jenkins,  and  Minister  without  Portfolio 
Lever.  In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many I  met  with  President  Scheel.  Chan- 
cellor Schmidt.  Foreign  Minister  Gens- 
cher.  Defense  Minister  Leber,  as  well  as 
Dr.  Kurt  Birrenbach.  a  longtime  CDU 
member  of  the  Bundestag  and  Chairman 
of  German  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Ambassador  Hillenbrand  and  U.S. 
Consiol  General  in  Frankfurt  Harlan. 
During  my  stay  in  Paris.  President  Gis- 
card  D'Estaing  and  the  senior  ministers 
of  his  cabinet  were  in  Bonn  for  the  semi- 
annual Franco-German  summit  meeting 
«1th  Chancellor  Schmidt  and  his  cabinet 
colleagues.  Thus,  while  in  Paris.  I  met 
with  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Elysee 
M.  Claude  Pierre  Bros.solette.  and  with 
the  Acting  Foreign  Minister  M.  Bernard 
Destremau. 

The  overriding  con';em  o'  the  new  gov- 
ernments in  Britain,  Germany,  and 
France  is  the  critical  international  eco- 
nomic situation.  There  is  a  great  anxiety 
over  the  vulnerability  of  the  Interna- 
tional economic  system,  which  In  turn 
threatens  the  viability  of  each  national 
economy,  none  of  which  is  conceived  of  as 
being  capable  of  standing  against  a  col- 
lapse of  the  international  system.  The 
revolution  in  oil  prices  has  Ignited  viru- 
lent ifiHationary  forces  throughout  West- 
ern Europe,  as  it  has  in  the  United  States. 
One  major  member  nation  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community — Italy — is 
seen  to  be  on  the  brink  of  economic  in- 
solvency because  of  inflation  and  severe 
balance  of  payments  deficits.  Moreover, 
the  dire  situation  of  Italy  is  not  seen  as 


necessarily  a  special  case.  Rather,  Italy 
is  seen  to  be  suffering  in  acute  form  from 
maladies  which  are  also  clearly  discern- 
ible in  the  British  economy  and  also, 
though  perhaps  less  acutely,  in  the 
French  economy.  The  economic  situation 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
viewed  in  isolation  is  one  of  robust 
health.  But  no  one  is  more  acutely  aware 
than  the  leadership  of  Germany  of  the 
Interdependence  of  the  West  German 
economy  with  its  EEC  partners,  as  well 
a£  the  U.S.  economy  and  other  constitu- 
ent economies  of  the  Western  trading 
system. 

I  found  broad  agreement  that  the  most 
Immediate  problem  facing  the  Interna- 
tional economic  system  Is  the  crisis  con- 
fronting the  international  banking  sys- 
tem— both  public  and  private — arising 
from  the  massive  transfer  of  foreign  ex- 
change credits  to  the  Middle  Eastern  oil- 
producing  states:  most  acutely  to  low- 
consumption  states  such  as  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, Kuwait,  and  Abu  Dhabi  Such  sums, 
now  in  the  $70  billion  range,  are  often 
held  as  short-term  demand  deposits  in 
private  banks.  In  this  form,  these  hold- 
ings pose  a  grave,  almost  unbearable 
liquidity  strain  on  the  private,  interna- 
tional banking  system  in  pursuit  of  Its 
traditional  banking  function  of  relend- 
Ing  its  deposits  for  longer  terms  at  higher 
rates  of  interest  The  capacity  to  absorb 
imports  or  to  make  major  investments 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  and  Abu  Dhabi 
is  very  limited  and  grossly  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  extreme  rate  at  which 
these  nations  are  accumulating  foreign 
currency — generally  In  the  form  of  "Eu- 
rodollars." 

The  longer  term  problem  is  the  seem- 
ingly unstoppable  inflation  eroding  con- 
fidence in  the  instrument  of  credit  in- 
cluding money. 

While  I  found  virtual  unanimity  of 
diagnosis  concerning  the  banking  crisis 
growing  out  of  Western  oil  payments,  and 
confidence  and  general  agreement  on  the 
urgency  of  a  concerted  plan  to  meet  the 
crisis,  there  is  as  yet  no  clear  consensus 
of  the  steps  needed  to  effect  a  solu- 
tion, I  found  marked  di£terences  of  em- 
phasis— no  doubt  reflecting  their  indi- 
vidual national  situations — In  Britain, 
Germany,  and  France.  The  position  of 
Germany  is  closest  to  that  of  the  United 
States  on  most  of  the  key  factors  under 
debate.  The  most  urgent  problem  is  that 
of  "recycling"  the  massive  foreign  ex- 
change of  the  Arab  oil-producing  states, 
now  being  held  In  short-term,  demand 
deposit  account.  Concerted  action  by  the 
central  banks  of  "The  Ten,"  to  monitor, 
regulate  and  reinsure  the  private  inter- 
national baiiks  is  an  urgent  necessity. 
But.  differences  of  view  exist  respecting 
timmg.  the  degree  and  the  nature  of  the 
concerted  actions  to  be  taken,  the  proper 
international  forum  in  wjilch  to  orga- 
nize multilateral  activities,  and  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  Arab  governments 
must  be  associated  with  the  steps  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  within  the  Western 
banking  system. 

The  task  is  complicated  by  a  universal 
recognition  that  one  cannot  proceed  very 
far  in  devising  measures  to  insulate  the 
international  banking  system  from  the 
dangers  of  collapse  without  raising  the 


most  profound  and  politically  difficult 
issues  of  national  and  international  eco- 
nomic policy. 

Nonetheless,  despite  the  difficulties  I 
feel  that  concerted  action  will  be  taken 
this  year  to  meet  the  crisis.  For  there 
Is  a  clear-sighted  recognition  of  the 
urgency  and  the  dangers  of  the  situa- 
tion. And.  there  is  the  most  realistic 
awareness  of  the  complete  Interdepend- 
ence respecting  monetary  matters  of  all 
the  major  participants  in  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system.  This  aware- 
ness— that  we  must  all  hang  together,  or 
hang  separately — is  the  essential  pre- 
condition for  effective  international  ac- 
tion, and  Is  accordingly.  In  my  judgment, 
the  most  hopeful  aspect  of  a  very  grave 
and  dangerous  situation. 

The  Immediacy  of  the  monetary 
crisis,  precipitated  by  the  revolution  In 
oil  prices/Arab  foreign  exchange  hold- 
ings has  also  brought  about  a  sober  re- 
assessment of  some  of  the  divisions 
which  came  to  the  surface  between  the 
United  States  and  its  European  allies 
during  and  after  the  Yom  Kippur  war 
and  the  Arab  oil  embargo.  The  leaders 
of  Europe  regret  those  divisions,  genu- 
inely seek  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  them 
and  have  a  clear-sighted  appreciation  of 
the  danger  to  the  common  security  in- 
herent In  such  divisions,  and  this  was 
evident  over  the  past  6  months,  respect- 
ing energy  policy.  Mideast  political  de- 
velopments and  most  markedly  the 
Cyprus  crisis.  There  seemed  to  be  a  gen- 
eral recognition  that  Europe  "tilted"  too 
far  in  favor  of  the  Arab  position  during 
the  Yom  Kippur  war  and  its  immediate 
aftermath,  albeit  under  the  pressure  of 
the  oil  embargo.  Sympathy  for  Israel  re- 
mains high  in  Europe,  particularly  as 
regards  public  opinion.  And.  the  new  gov- 
ernments of  Britain.  Prance,  and  Ger- 
many all  are  expected  to  Improve  or 
strengthen  their  relations  with  Israel. 

At  a  minimum,  the  monetarj'  crisis  has 
brought  a  new  awareness  of  the  need  for 
close  cooperation  between  the  nations  ol 
the  EEC  and  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  Mideast  policy.  For  Europe  this 
means  essentially  active  partnership  In 
forging  a  solution  to  the  monetary  issues 
as  well  as  a  joint  aproach  to  longer  run 
energy  policy.  While  Europe  feels  un- 
equipped and  ill-disposed  to  play  an  ac- 
tive role  In  the  political  and  security  as- 
pects of  United  States-Mideast  diplo- 
macy, there  is  a  greater  appreciation  of 
the  interrelatedness  of  economic  and  en- 
ergy questions  with  the  fundamental  Is- 
sues of  security  and  poUtical  alinements. 

In  this  connection.  I  found  a  broad 
appreciation  for  the  diplomatic  accom- 
plishments of  Dr.  Kissinger,  and  equally 
broad  approval  of  the  reestablishment  of 
American  diplomatic  and  other  links 
with  principal  Arab  nations. 

While  In  Europe.  I  also  discussed  the 
principal  issues  facing  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Alliance.  In  the  context  of  fcUowup 
to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Nine. 
The  adverse  Impact  of  the  oU  embargo 
and  price  revolution  on  the  economies  of 
Europe  has  tended  to  produce  feelings 
of  weakness,  vulnerability  and  isolation 
within  Europe — which  in  turn  have  led 
to  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  impor- 


tance of  the  NATO  alliance  and  strong, 
across-the-board  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

One  of  the  key  issues  in  Britain,  and 
of  Western  Europe,  is  Britain's  future 
relationship  to  the  EEC.  The  labor  gov- 
ernment of  Prime  Minister  WUson  has 
pledged  to  seek  to  renegotiate  the  terms 
of  Britain's  adherence  to  the  Treaty  of 
Rome  and  some  elements  In  the  Labor 
Party  and  elsewhere  advocate  Britain's 
withdrawal  from  the  EEC. 

Altogether  on  the  basis  of  my  conver- 
sations. I  feel  that  Britain  will  remain 
in  the  EEC.  while  pressing  hard  for 
concessions — like  the  regional  funds — 
to  ease  Britain's  economic  difBcuIties. 

I  believe  that  the  labor  government 
has  come  to  perceive  that  Britain's  fu- 
ture must  be  as  a  member  of  the  EEC 
and  a  united  Europe.  Certainly.  Britain 
has  a  great  deal  to  contribute  to  the 
process  of  building  a  Euiopean  political 
entity,  as  is  outspokenly  recognized  by 
the  continental  members  of  the  EEC. 

What  is  being  challenged  by  some  ele- 
ments in  Britain  is  the  economic  advan- 
tages for  Britain  to  be  derived  from  EEC 
membership.  Unfortunately,  the  short 
period  of  Britain's  EEC  membership  has 
coincided  largely  with  a  period  of  very 
rapid  inflation,  the  oil  price  crunch,  and 
balance-of-payments  dlfflciJties.  These 
difficulties  are  recognized  by  many,  how- 
ever, as  resulting  from  factors  other 
than  Britains  entry  into  the  EEC.  and 
they  are  maladies  now  generally  affecting 
all  the  EEC  nations,  and  Indeed  all  the 
industrial  economies  of  the  world. 

I  believe  that  Britain's  leadership  Is 
determined  to  take  action  to  reduce  in- 
flation and  increase  productivity.  Such 
measures  are  essential  If  Britain  is  to 
regain  economic  health  and  are  Indis- 
pensable to  assurs  the  longer  term  via- 
bUity  of  the  nation.  Fortunately  for  this 
thesis,  Britain  expects  to  be  able  to 
achieve  self-sufficiency  in  oil  by  the 
end  of  the  decade  from  development  of 
the  large  oil  reserves  proven  to  exist  in 
th;  North  Sea  bases  off  the  shores  of 
Scotland, 

My  conversations  in  Paris  and  else- 
where In  Europe  lead  me  to  believe  that 
the  prime  external  relations  note  of  the 
new  Government  of  Prance  Is  the  desire 
to  improve  the  tenor  and  the  tone  of  re- 
lations with  the  United  States.  In  my 
judgment,  a  restoration  of  close  cooper- 
ation between  Paris  and  Washington  is 
one  of  the  most  Important  developments 
which  could  occur  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead,  and  could  contribute  his- 
torically to  the  successful  management 
of  the  acute  crisis  threatening  the  Atlan- 
tic Alliance  nations.  The  essential  con- 
commltant  of  a  new  look  in  French 
diplomacy,  of  course,  will  be  full  reciproc- 
ity in  Wa5hinston,  The  United  States 
must  shed  the  habit  of  expecting  a  lack  of 
cooperation  from  France  and  cultivate 
a  new  habit  of  scpkins  and  expecting 
effective  partnership  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  France,  This  will  require  per- 
haps a  •n-»ater  willingness  to  accommo- 
date particularly  French  attitudes  and 
interests,  but  the  benefits  would  far  out- 
weigh the  inconveniences. 
The  new  government  of  Chancellor 
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Schmidt  Is  notably  alliance  minded.  In 
separate  discussions  with  the  Chancellor. 
his  Foreign  Minister  and  his  Defense 
Minister  It  was  apparent  tliat  the 
emphasis  In  German  foreign  policy  has 
shifted  away  from  new  Initiatives  to  the 
East,  toward  a  strengthening  and  con- 
solidation of  the  Federal  Republic's  ties 
to  NATO  and  the  European  Economic 
Community.  Such  a  shift  was  probably 
inevitable,  given  the  completion  of  the 
process  of  ratification  of  the  Ostpolitick 
treaties  with  the  U  S.S.R.  and  the  East 
European  Communist  states  and  had 
been  foreshadowed  by  Chancellor  Brandt 
himself.  Nonetheless,  the  primacy  of  eco- 
nomic issues  has  perhaps  accelerated  the 
shift  in  emphasis  in  Germany  poUcy— 
which  also  appears  to  be  more  congenial 
to  the  talents  and  temperament  of 
Chancellor  Schmidt,  whom  I  found  to  be 
a  leader  of  great  drive  and  competence. 
Nor  has  the  priority  given  to  economic 
issues  by  the  Schmidt  government,  in  my 
Judgment,  marked  any  change  in  the 
priority  which  Germany  accords  to 
NATO  as  compared  with  the  EEC.  In- 
deed, the  shift  in  emphasis  from  Ostpoli- 
tick to  Westpolitick  has.  if  anything,  re- 
inforced the  primacy  of  security  consid- 
erations in  German  policy:  and 
Chancellor  Schmidt  is  outspokenly  proud 
of  his  own  accomplishment  in  helping  to 
negotiate  the  "offset"  agreement  with 
the  United  States,  which  has  helped  to 
defuse  the  issue  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Germany. 

Quite  naturally,  the  leaders  of  Ger- 
many and  of  the  other  NATO  govern- 
ments in  Europe  are  highly  gratified  by 
the  decision  of  the  Senate  to  defeat  the 
Mansfield  amendment  which  had  become 
a  symbol — rightly  or  wrongly — in  Europe, 
and  particularly  in  Germany,  of  Amer- 
ican steadfastness  respecting  the  collec- 
tive security  of  Western  Europe. 

As  the  nation  geographically  closest  to 
the  full  weight  of  Soviet  power,  through- 
out the  postwar  period  the  FRG  has  been 
among  the  wariest  of  Soviet  intentions, 
as  well  as  capability.  Moreover.  I  detected 
in  my  conversations  in  Bonn  a  feeling 
that  the  Federal  Republic's  experiences 
in  negotiating  the  Ostpolitick  treaties 
and  the  basic  agreement  with  East  Ger- 
many, have  confirmed  earlier  attitudes 
respecting  the  long  term  objectives  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  relation  to  Germany  and 
Western  Europe.  Accordingly,  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  seeks  its,  security  and 
prosperity  within  the  framework  of  a 
uniting  Europe  closely  alined  to  the 
United  States  in  security  and  economic 
matters.  Within  the  EEC.  Germany  pro- 
poses consistently  to  dispose  of  its  in- 
fluence In  this  direction  as  it  does  also 
within  the  framework  of  NATO. 

Moreover,  within  the  limits  in  which 
it  must  operate.  I  believe  that  the  Ger- 
man outlook  on  global  affairs — outside 
defined  area  of  NATO  concern— is  among 
the  most  congenial  In  Europe  to  Amer- 
Icm  policy.  In  this  respect.  I  feel  it  was 
significant  that  I  encountered  no  linger- 
ing indications  of  previously  expressed 
anxieties  that  bllatersil  agreements 
might  be  reached  by  the  United  States 
with  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  head  of 
Western  Europe  and  at  Western  Europe's 
expense. 


One  of  my  purposes  In  meeting  the 
leaders  of  the  new  governments  of  Brit- 
ain. France,  and  Germany  was  to  request 
official  reactions  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Nine,  along  the  lines  of 
the  extension,  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
commentary  Issues  by  the  Department  of 
State.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report 
that  this  request  is  now  receiving  sym- 
pathetic consideration  by  the  leaders  of 
the  British.  French,  and  German 
Governments. 

The  Cyprus  crisis,  occurring  several 
weeks  after  my  conversations  in  Europe. 
Indicates  that  the  need  of  US-EEC  co- 
operation in  foreign  policy  has  been  well 
understood  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  cease-fire,  which  averted  a  wider 
crisis  and  prevented  war  between  two 
members  of  NATO,  was  an  accomplish- 
ment based  on  superb  coordination  of 
policy  between  Secretary  Kissinger  and 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  EEC  na- 
tions, who  also  constitute  our  principal 
NATO  allies  In  Europe. 

The  world  press  has  taken  prominent 
note  of  this  feature  of  the  Cyprus  crisis, 
and  has  suggested  that  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  major  new  development  in  the 
recent  history  of  United  States-Euro- 
pean relations. 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  of  the 
press  In  this  respect,  the  major  partici- 
pants have  themselves  confirmed,  not 
only  the  event  itself,  but  also  its  far- 
reaching  significance.  Dr.  Kissinger  has 
been  making  this  very  point  currently 
and  on  liis  current  visit  to  the  United 
States  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany.  Herr  Gens- 
cher.  was  most  forthcoming  and  posi- 
tive in  his  description  of  the  coordina- 
tion which  enabled  Dr.  KLssinger  and 
the  ZEC  Foreign  Ministers  to  worlt  to- 
gether rapidly,  harmoniously — and  most 
importantly,  successfully — in  bringing 
about  the  cease-fire  on  Cyprus. 

I  believe  that  we  have  reason  to  feel 
that  a  new  leaf  has  been  turned  which 
is  of  great  benefit  to  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance. I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  do  its 
part  in  encouraging  and  fostering  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  same  mode  of 
swift,  effective  foreign  policy  coordina- 
tion among  the  Atlantic  allies  can  be 
applied  to  the  great  problems  we  face 
respecting  monetary  questions  and 
energy  policy. 

In  conclusion.  I  returned  from  Europe 
vith  a  feeling  that  the  awareness  of  the 
grave  dangers— indeed,  the  crisis  in 
monetary  matters — which  jointly  con- 
front the  United  States  and  our  Western 
European  allies  has  served  to  heighten 
awareness  of  the  absolute  need  to  find 
joint  solutions  achieved  through  con- 
certed action.  Moreover,  in  contrast  to 
the  experience  of  recent  years.  I  find  a 
nev.-  awareness  of  the  close  Interrelated- 
ness of  the  major  issues  confronting  the 
Alliance  nations,  requiring  cooperation 
on  broad  fronts.  In  tills  awareness  of  the 
interrelatedness  of  interests.  I  believe 
that  the  self-defeating  compartmentali- 
zation  of  issues  will  give  way  to  a  new 
pattern  of  joint  action  and  in  this  con- 
text, a  high  order  of  U.S.  statesmanship 
is  required,  as  well  as  a  brand  of  skillful 
but  imobtruslve  leadership. 
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THE  EDUCATION  PROVISIONS  OF 
THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  69  is  a  rather  vol- 
uminous document  ably  setting  forth  the 
differences  and  the  agreements  of  the 
conferees,  but  does  not  give  a  simple 
explanation  as  to  what  is  In  the  bill. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
printing  In  the  Record  a  fact&heet  on 
the  education  provisions  only. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FACTSKtET  ON  THE  EDUCATION  PKOVISIONS  OF 
H-R  69  As  RCPOBTED  BT  THC  CoidairmZ  ON 
CONPKBEMCK 

The  conference  report  on  HJl.  69  extends 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  the  Impact  aid  laws,  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act,  the  BllingTifll  Education  Act,  and 
the  Indian  Education  Act  through  flscal  year 
1978.  It  also  extends  tlie  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  through  flecal  year  1977  and 
the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  through  flacal 
year  1976. 

TITLE  X,  ZAXJi. 

The  Title  I  fonnula  Is  amended  to  allocate 
funds  on  the  basis  of  more  current  data. 
State  agency  progrims  for  bandlcaoped, 
migrant,  and  neglected  and  delinquent  "chil- 
dren win  receive  funds  in  accordance  with 
the  new  formula  and  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive funda  "off  the  top"  In  accordance  with 
established  practice.  No  Stat*  agency  will 
receive  less  than  Its  fiscal  1974  allocation. 
Each  local  education  agency  will  receive  at 
least  85''"r  of  its  previous  year's  allocation. 
The  1975  authorization  is  estimated  at  W.l 
billion  for  LEA  grants. 

Pan  B  of  Title  I,  Incentive  grants  to  States 
with  a  high  tax  effort  for  education.  Is  con- 
tinued with  a  mayimnm  appropriation  o( 
$60  million. 

Part  C.  grants  to  areas  with  high  concen- 
trations of  low  Income  children,  is  extended 
through  1978. 

Authority  is  contained  In  the  bill  for  a 
separate  authorization  which  permits  the 
Commissioner  in  special  circumstances  to 
ma^ce  grants  to  school  di-itrlcta  which  are  re- 
ceiving less  than  90".  of  their  previous  year's 
allocation. 

A  by-pass  for  non-public  school  children 
is  Included. 

OTHEB  mXES 

Titles  II.  m.  and  Vm  of  ESEA  are  ex- 
tended through  1978  and  Title  m  of  NDEA 
Is  extended  through  flscal  year  1977.  These 
programs  may  not  be  funded  In  any  year  in 
which  there  is  a  consolidation  of  proerams 
OS  described  below. 

CONSOUOATION 

State  operated  programs  are  combined  Into 
the  following  divisions: 

(a)  "Libraries  and  Learning  Resources" 
Included  ESEA  I,  KDEA  HI.  and  the  gtildance 
and  counseling  portion  of  ESEA  III. 

(b)  "Support  and  Innovation"  Includes 
the  balance  cf  ESEA  lU.  Nutrition  and  Health 
and  Dropout  Prevention  from  TlUe  VIIl 
and  ESEA  V. 

Consolidation  must  be  forward  funded  and 
during  the  first  year  there  will  be  a  50^.  hold- 
harmiess  for  each  program. 

A  by-paas  for  non-publlc  school  children 
is  Included. 

Total  dUcretion  Is  given  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  on  spending  under  Libraries 
and  Learning  Resources.  States  distribute 
funda  under  Support  and  Innovation  on 
a  project  grant  basis. 

Also  adopted  is  a  provision  for  a  simplified 
State  application  for  ESEA  I,  11,  in.  NDEA 
III,  Adult  Education.  Vocational  Education, 
and  Education  of  the  Handicapped. 


The  Special  Projects  Act  is  Included  which 
provided  an  "incubator  for  new  categorical 
programs.  Under  this  concept  new  programs 
will  be  protected  for  a  period  and  then  will 
compete  for  funding  without  the  protection 
of  set-asldes.  These  new  programs  include 
Women'3  Educational  Equity,  Career  Educa- 
tion, Consumer's  Education,  Gifted  and 
Talented,  Community  Schools,  Metric  Educa- 
tion, and  Arts  in  Education. 

IMPACT  AID 

Effective  in  fiscal  1976.  amendments  are 
accepted  which  will  include  guaranteed 
funding  for  public  housing  chUdren  of  ib'^.c 
of  entlUement.  equal  to  about  »53  mUlton 
m  1976.  Entitlements  for  mUltary  chUdreu 
remain  as  in  current  law.  Entitlement  rates 
for  civilian  children  are  reduced  slightly  for 
those  who  live  within  the  same  county  (from 
SO'~p  to  45^)  and  for  those  who  live  within 
a  different  county  in  the  same  State  (SOr^ 
to  40"I».  Entitlements  for  those  who  live 
In  a  different  State  are  eliminated  except 
that  thoBe  payments  wUl  be  reduced  over  a 
number  of  years  as  the  result  of  hold-harm- 
less provisions. 

School  districts  with  25  Tr  or  more  of  their 
enrollments  "a"  children  will  be  guaranteed 
the  full  amounts  of  their  entitlements  for 
these  children. 

No  school  district  which  receives  more  than 
10 'r  of  its  budget  from  Impact  aid  will  have 
Its  payments  reduced  less  than  10*;;  each 
year.  Districts  which  receive  less  are  guaran- 
teed BO'f  of  their  previous  year's  payments. 
Also  every  district  is  guaranteed  that  it  will 
not  lose  any  regular  impact  aid  funds  due 
to  the  Inclusion  of  public  housing  children. 

Handicapped  chUdren  of  military  person- 
nel wm  be  entitled  to  a  payment  of  l  >  j  times 
that  of  other  children.  These  funds  must  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  providing  special 
education  for  these  children. 

Funds  which  a  district  receives  as  the  re- 
sult of  public  housing  children  must  be  used 
for  programs  of  compensatory  education. 

AOOLT    EDUCATION 

The  Commissioner's  20%  set-aside  is  de- 
leted and  all  funds  are  to  be  aUocated  to 
the  States.  Up  to  20 -ii  of  a  SUte's  funds  may 
be  used  for  high  school  equivalency  pro- 
grams. 

The  program  of  adult  education  for  In- 
dians is  continued  through  1978. 

HANDICAPPED 

All  existing  programs  for  the  handicapped 
ore  extended  through  fiscal  year  1977.  For 
flscal  1975.  $630  million  is  authorized  to  be 
allocated  atnong  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
total  population  ages  3-21.  These  funds  will 
be  particularly  helpful  In  meeting  require- 
ments for  the  education  of  all  handicapped 
children  facing  many  States  as  the  result  of 
court  decisions. 

Stales  are  required  to  show  how  they  wUl 
meet  the  needs  of  those  children. 

Sn-INCUAL    E3>UCATTON 

Authorizations  are  increased  and  special 
emphasis  Is  placed  on  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel. Funds  are  also  provided  to  States  to 
assist  them  In  developing  their  capacities  to 
develop  pro-ams  of  bUlngual  education. 

A  national  assessment  of  the  need  for  bi- 
lingual education  is  to  be  conducted  In 
1975  and  1977  and  sent  to  the  Congress. 

Also  Included  Is  a  program  of  fellowships 
for  students  who  will  enter  the  field  of  train- 
ing teachers  in  bUlngual  education. 

BEADING 

A  new  program  of  reading  Improvement 
is  included.  Funds  are  authorized  for  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies  and  States  for 
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VOCATIOMAL    KOtlOATIOir 

Included  are  two  new  programs  which  pro- 
vide funds  in  flscal  1975  for  bilingual  voca- 
tional training  and  bilingual  vocational  ed- 
ucation. 

INDIAN    EDUCATION 

The  Indian  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Assistance  Act  is  extended  through 
1978.  Up  to  10*;^  of  the  funds  are  to  be  made 
available  to  Indian  controlled  schools. 

An  annual  authorization  of  S2  mlUton  for 
special  training  programs  for  training  teach- 
ers of  Indian  children  Is  Included  and  a  pro- 
gram of  fellowships  for  Indian  students  is 
also  included. 

OTHER    PROGRAMS 

The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  is  contin- 
ued through  1976.  The  authority  to  fund  ed- 
ucational parks  and  the  set-aside  for  metro- 
politan areas  programs  are  repealed. 

An  amendment  to  authorize  the  CLEO  pro- 
gram to  assist  disadvantaged  students  to 
prepare  for  and  attend  law  schools  is  ac- 
cepted. 

The  Ethnic  Studies  program  is  extended 
through  1978. 

A  program  of  grants  to  States  to  assist 
them  in  planning  State  equalization  pro- 
grams is  included.  Grants  range  from  9100,- 
000  to  •1.000,000  per  State  depending  upon 
population. 

MISCELLANCODS  FEATDRSS 

An  upgraded  National  Center  for  Educa- 
tion Statistics  within  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Education  is  created. 

R«glonallzation  of  the  Office  of  Education 
without  an  act  of  Congress  authorizing  such 
regional Izatlon  Is  forbidden. 

Congress  Is  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
disapprove  regulations  for  any  Federal  aid 
program  for  education. 

Parents  of  students  and  students  attend- 
ing poat-secondary  Insututlons  are  afforded 
the  right  to  Inspect  their  school  files  and 
the  release  of  documents  in  those  files  li 
restricted. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  FINAL  REPORT 
OP  THE  SENATE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Cam- 
paign Activities,  which  was  created  by 
the  unanimous  adoption  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 60  on  February  7,  1973,  and 
which  will  cease  to  exist  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  90  days  after  June  28,  1974, 
has  made  its  final  report  to  the  Senate. 

Such  report  summarizes  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  committee  and  makes  rec- 
ommendations that  the  Congress  adopt 
certain  legislative  proposals  to  safegxiard 
the  integrity  of  the  process  by  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
nominated  and  elected. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee, I  wish  to  commend  the  patriotic 
services  rendered  by  the  other  members 
of  the  Select  Committee,  which  was  com- 
posed of  Senator  Baker,  of  Tennessee, 
vice-chairman;  Senator  Talmaoge,  of 
Georgia;  Senator  Inoxjye,  of  Hawaii; 
Senator  Montoya,  of  New  Mexico;  Sen- 
ator GcRNEY.  of  Florida;  and  Senator 
Weicker,  of  Connecticut. 

The  Senate  and  the  American  people 
owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  these 


"^^^^^^^^^r^^^'i^'^l^  ^l^'^^  lmpro^•e.     Senators.  I  shall  forever  treasure  in  my 
ment  and  projects  which  show  promise  of     heart  the  recollecUon  of  thSr  great  S 

to  me  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee. 

The  Select  Committee  was  aided  In  its 
labors  by  an  extremely  able  staff  consist- 


overcoming  reading  deficiencies.  Also  includ- 
ed are  funds  for  special  emphasis  projects 
In  reading,  for  the  training  of  reading  teach- 
ers on  public  television,  and  for  reading 
academies. 


ing  of  Chief  Counsel  and  Staff  Director 
Samuel  E»ash,  Deputy  Chief  Counsel 
Rufus  L.  Edmisten,  Minority  Counsel 
Fred  D.  Thompson.  Deputy  Minority 
Counsel  Donald  G.  Sanders,  David  M. 
Dorsen,  James  Hamilton  and  Terry  P. 
Lenzner,  who  served  as  Assistant  Chief 
Counsel. 

Their  work,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
members  of  the  Select  Committee,  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  the  services  of  other 
members  of  the  staff,  some  of  whom 
served  throughout  the  period  of  the  com- 
mittee's labors,  and  some  of  whom  served 
for  short  periods  of  time.  These  members 
of  the  staff  were  as  follows: 

1.  Mark  J.  Biros.  Eugene  Boyce.  Donald 
Bums.  H.  PhUlip  Halre,  Mark  Lactarttz. 
Robert  McNamara,  William  Mayton.  James 
Moore.  Robert  Muse,  Ronald  D.  Rotunda, 
Barry  Schochet.  W.  Dennis  Summers,  and 
Alan  S.  Weltz.  who  served  as  Assistant  Coun- 
sel; 

2.  Howard  S.  Uebengood,  Michael  Madlgan, 
Richard  Schultz.  H.  William  Shure,  and 
Robert  Silverstein.  who  served  as  Assistant 
Minority  Counsel; 

3.  Carmine  S.  Bellino,  Wayne  Bishop  and 
Harold  Upsett,  who  served  respectively  as 
Chief  Investigator,  Chief  Field  Investigator, 
and  Assi-stant  Chief  Investigator; 

4.  R.  Scott  Armstrong.  Andy  Chlnnl,  John 
Dale.  Mary  DeOreo.  Michael  Hershman,  Ken- 
neth Jernlgan.  Al  Keema,  William  McCaf- 
ferty,  Robert  O'Hanlon.  Scott  Parr,  and  Lee 
E.  Sheehy,  who  served  £is  Investigators; 

5.  OrvIUe  Ausen.  Robert  J.  Coeta.  James 
Elder.  Benjamin  Plotkln,  and  Emily  Sheket- 
off.  who  served  as  Minority  Investigators; 

6.  Arthur  MUler.  who  served  as  Chief  Con- 
sultant, and  Herbert  Alexander.  Jerome  Bar- 
ron, Sherman  Cohen.  Eugene  Oressman,  Jed 
Johnson,  Charles  Rogovln.  Richard  Stewart 
and  Carl  Rlzer.  who  served  as  Consultants: 

7-  Carolyn  M.  Andrade  and  Laura  Matz, 
who  served  as  Administrative  Assistant: 
Carolyn  E.  Cohen,  who  sen-ed  as  Office  Man- 
ager: Madelyn  Harvey,  who  served  as  Finan- 
cial Clerk;  and.  Shelley  Walker,  who  served 
as  Assistant  Financial  Clerk; 

8.  Deborah  Actenberg,  Phyllis  Balan,  Mari- 
anne Brazer.  Phyllla  Brltt,  Marie  Geneau. 
Jeanne  Havasy.  Barbara  Kennedy,  Shirley 
McAlhaney.  Elizabeth  McCulley,  Carol  Mul- 
Uns,  Gloria  Proctor.  Virginia  Simmons.  Julie 
Smith,  Bernlta  Sloan.  Svisan  Myers.  Earllne 
Chlng,  Elizabeth  Chlng.  Margrethe  Ravnholt. 
Barbara  Friedman  and  Florence  Thoben,  who 
served  as  Secretaries; 

9.  Joan  C.  Cole,  Secretary  to  the  Minority. 
and  Barbara  Chesnik,  Sally  Montgomery. 
Gall  Oliver.  Carol  Anderson.  Karleen  Mllnlck, 
and  Linda  Beversluls,  who  served  as  Secre- 
taries for  Minority  Staff; 

10.  Carol  Anne  Wlik  and  Vlckl  Movold.  who 
served  as  Security  Clerks:  Collette  Elliott. 
Boyd  Gregory.  Sharon  Klrby.  DorUda  Ro- 
berge.  Elaine  Glbbs  and  Chris  Regan,  who 
served  as  IBM  Magnetic  Tape  Selectrlc  Type- 
writer Operators:  Deborah  Ferguson,  Shlrlev 
Strong  and  Donna  Schober.  who  served  as 
National  Cash  Register  Key  Punch  Opera- 
tors; and  Alberta  Thomas,  who  served  as 
Microfilm  Clerk; 

11.  Pauline  Dement.  John  Elmore.  Dave 
EMman,  John  Etrldge,  Louise  Garland,  Roy 
Ginsberg,  Grayson  Fowler,  Deborah  Herbst. 
Joel  Kllneman.  Michael  KopetskI,  Lacy  Pres- 
nell,  Brenda  Robeson.  James  Rowe.  Paul 
Summit.  William  Taylor,  Richard  Simmons, 
Bruce  Quan,  Martha  TaUey  and  Gall  Waller, 
who  served  as  Research  Assistants: 

12.  Mark  Adams.  Roger  Cohen,  Karen  Cole. 
Carolyn  Dorals.  Peter  Drvmalskl,  Robert 
Dughl.  James  Dunlap.  Michael  Prisch.  Gary 
Gerson,  Harry  Gurkln,  Herbert  Boell,  James 
Holtkamp.  July  Moreland,  Patrick  OXeary. 
John  Peterson.  Paul  Kamenar.  Linda  Satter- 
fleld.    Nancy    Story,    Joseph    Tasker.    Donn 


Walters,  Joseph  Gazzoll.  and  Richard  MlUer, 
who  served  as  Computer  Research  Assistants; 

13.  SaUy  Auman,  Jonathan  Blackmer. 
Gregory  Church,  James  Copeland,  John 
Dolan,  Don  Sanford.  Gordon  Freeman,  John 
Dondey.  John  Greer,  Daniel  Hlgglns,  Joseph 
Kelley.  Thomas  Rltter  and  Barbara  Shatten, 
who  served  as  Staff  Assistants; 

14.  John  Brlghtman.  Alan  Crosby,  Tony 
Harvey,  Gloria  Lancaster.  Noel  Peteraon, 
Susan  Thomas,  Gerald  Reld,  and  Dennis 
Crossland.  Members  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress Computer  Staff,  who  were  of  material 
assistance  to  the  committee  in  computeriz- 
ing the  Information  assembled  by  it; 

15.  John  Walz,  Publications  Clerk.  Mich- 
ael Flanagan,  Assistant  Publications  Clerk, 
Raymond  St.  Arnmnd.  Assistant  Publications 
Clerk,  William  Fair.  Ralph  Binkley,  Charles 
Hltchens,  Leonard  Mogavero  and  Arnold 
SImko,  their  E«slstants  on  the  Government 
Printing  Office  Staff,  who  furnished  material 
aid  to  the  Select  Committee  in  connection 
with  Its  various  publications; 

16.  Walker  P.  Nolan,  Jr..  Counsel.  J.  L. 
Pecore.  Assistant  Counsel.  J.  Michael  Car- 
penter. Brent  McKnight.  Judy  Dash.  Suzanne 
WUllams,  Research  Assistants,  and  Rachel 
Dash,  Staff  Assistant,  members  of  the  Staff 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  who  were  loaned  temporarily  to  the 
Select  Committee  and  furnished  It  substan- 
tial assistance:  and 

17.  Stephen  Leopold,  Linda  Cole  and  Ron- 
ald Riggs,  who  aided  the  Select  Committee  as 
Volunteers. 

Many  of  the  news  media  have  com- 
mented upon  the  final  report  which  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  has  filed  with 
the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing of  these  comments  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record: 

First,  the  comments  entitled  "Pinal 
Report  of  Senate  Watergate  Commit- 
tee" which  appeared  In  the  U.S.  News  b 
World  Report  for  July  22.  1974; 

Second,  the  comments  entitled  "Sam 
Ervin's  Last  Harrumph"  which  speared 
in  Newsweek  for  July  22.  1974: 

Third,  the  comments  entitled  "The 
Ervln  Committee's  Last  Hurrah"  which 
appeared  in  Time  for  July  22,  1974: 

Fourth,  the  comments  entitled  "Wa- 
tergate Reforms  '  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  July  25.  1974;  and 
Fifth,  the  comments  entitled  "A  Job 
Well  Done"  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star-News  on  July  3,  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
I  From  US.  News  and  World  Report.  July  22 

1974] 
"Tragic  Happenikcs" — Pinal  Report  of  Sen- 
ate Watergate  CoMMmxE 
Note. — From  the  official  text  of  the  final 
report  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Presidential  Campaign  Activities— the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee — which  was  released 
on  July  14.  1974. 

"Watergate  is  one  of  America's  most  tragic 
happenings. 

"This  characterization  of  Watergate  Is  not 
merely  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  headquarters  at  the 
Watergate  was  burglarized  In  the  early  morn- 
ing hom^  of  June  17,  1972.  Rather,  It  is  also 
an  appraisal  of  the  events  that  led  to  that 
burglary  and  Its  sordid  aftermath,  an  after- 
math characterized  by  corruption,  fraud  and 
abuse  of  ofllclal  power. 

"The  Select  Committee  is  acutely  conscious 
that,  at  the  time  It  presents  this  report,  the 
Issue  of  impeachment  of  the  President  on 
Watergate-related  evidence  Is  pending  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentAtlves.  The  Select  Committee  also  rec- 
ognizes that  there  are  pending  indictments 
against  numerous  defendants,  most  of  whom 
were  witnesses  before  the  Committee,  which 
charge  crimes  that,  directly  or  Indirectly,  re- 
late to  Its  Inquiry. 

"It  thus  must  be  stressed  that  the  Com- 
mittee's hearings  were  not  conducted,  and 
this  report  not  prepared,  to  determine  the 
legal  guUt  or  innocence  of  any  person  or 
whether  the  President  should  be  Impeached. 
In  this  regard,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  Committee,  during  its  short  Ufe  span, 
has  not  obtained  all  the  infonnatlon  it 
sought  or  desired,  and  thus  certain  of  Us 
findings  are  tentative,  subject  to  re-evalua- 
tlon  when  the  full  facts  emerge. 

"Moreover,  the  Committee,  In  stating  the 
facts  as  It  sees  them,  has  not  applied  the 
standard  of  proof  applicable  to  a  criminal 
proceeding — proof  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  Its  conclusions,  therefore,  must  not  be 
Interpreted  as  a  final  legal  Judgment  that  any 
Individual  has  violated  the  criminal  laws. 
"The  Committee,  however,  to  be  true  to  its 
mandate  from  the  Senate  and  Its  constitu- 
tional responslbUlties.  must  present  Its  view 
of  the  facts.  .  .  .  Thus  the  factual  statements 
contained  in  this  report  perform  two  basic 
legislative  tasks: 

"First,  they  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  remedial 
legislation  recommended  herein  which  the 
Committee  believes  will  assist  In  presening 
the  integrity  of  tht  electoral  process  not  only 
for  present-day  citizens  but  also  for  future 
generations  of  Americans. 

"Second,  they  fulfill  the  historic  function 
of  the  Congress  to  oversee  the  administration 
of  executive  agencies  of  Government  and  to 
inform  the  public  of  any  wrongdoing  or 
abuses  it  uncovers.  .  .  . 

"Certain  general  observations  based  on  the 
evidence  before  the  Committee  are  appro- 
priate. The  Watergate  affair  reflects  an  alarm- 
ing Indifference  displayed  by  some  in  high 
public  office  or  position  to  concepts  of 
morality  and  public  responElbtllty  and  trust. 
Indeed,  the  conduct  of  many  Watergate  par- 
ticipants seems  grounded  on  the  belief  that 
the  ends  Justified  the  means,  that  the  laws 
could  be  flaunted  to  maintain  the  present 
Administration  In  office. 

"Unfortunately,  the  attitude  that  the  law 
can  be  bent  where  expediency  dictates  was 
not  confljied  to  a  few  Government  and  cam- 
paign officials.  The  testimony  respecting  the 
campaign-funding  practices  of  some  of  the 
nation's  largest  and  most  respectable  corpo- 
rations furnishes  clear  examples  at  the  sub- 
jugation of  legal  and  ethical  standards  to 
pragmatic  considerations. 

"Hopefully,  after  the  flood  of  Watergate 
revelations  the  country  has  witnessed,  the 
public  can  now  expect,  at  least  for  some 
years  to  come,  a  higher  standard  of  conduct 
from  Its  public  officials  and  its  business  and 
professional  leaders.  Also,  It  is  helpful  that 
the  Watergate  exposures  have  created  what 
former  Vice  President  Agnew  has  called  a 
■post -Watergate  morality'  where  reject  for 
law  and  morality  is  paramount.  .  .  . 

"Surely  one  of  the  mo5t  penetrating  les- 
sons of  Watergate  Is  that  camoaign  practices 
must  be  effectively  supervised  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  criminal  laws  vigorously  pursued 
against  all  offenders — even  those  of  high  es- 
tate— If  our  free  institutions  are  to  survive." 

CAMPAIGN    PRACnCCS 

"The  1972  presidential  campaign  was  re- 
plete with  abuses  of  positions,  power  and  pre- 
rogatives, particularly  by  White  Bou!«  per- 
sonnel. The  political  advantages  held  by  an 
Incumbent  President  are  immense,  and  they 
were  constantly  used  and  abused  bv  this  Ad- 
ministration. 

"A  corollary  to  the  abuse  of  presidential  In- 
cumbency for  political  gain  Is  the  consider- 
able extent  to  which  objectionable  campaign 
practices  were  conceived,  encouraged  and 
controlled  by  high-level  presidential  aides. 
This  was  true  from  the  early  days  of  the  first 
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term,  wnen  there  was  no  camp&lgn  organisa- 
tion, snd  It  continued  to  be  so  through  the 

1972  election. 

"Another  important  theme  Is  the  misuses 
of  large  amounts  of  money,  especially  dlffl- 
cult-to-trace  cash  that  was  held  In  secret 
places  in  the  White  House  and  elsewhere." 

The  basic  -attack  strategy"  of  the  1973 
NUon  campaign,  the  Committee  reports,  'was 
ultimately  converted  by  others  into  gross 
abuses  and  unethical  manipulations  of  the 
electoral  process  by  persons  who  had  little 
political  experience  and  by  persona,  includ- 
ing some  with  considerable  political  experi- 
ence, who  had  little  respect  for  fair  play  in 
elections." 

As  for  the  E>emocrars.  the  Committee  says; 

"The  SEalT  did  uncover  some  Instances  of 
Improper  activity  directed  at  President  Nix- 
on's re-election  campaign.  The  results  of 
these  investigations,  however,  show  no  pat- 
tern of  Illegal.  Improper  or  unethical  activi- 
ties carried  out  or  condoned  by  any  Demo- 
cratic aspirant  or  Democratic  campaign  or- 
ganization." 

Further,  the  Committee  says  it  "wishes  to 
note  that  it  has  received  no  evidence  suggest- 
ing any  complicity  in  WTong-doing  on  the 
part  of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
or  the  Democratic  National  Committee  or  its 
principal  ofDcers  during  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1972." 

During  the  time  covered  by  the  Investiga- 
tion, Senator  Robert  Dole,  of  Kansas,  was  the 
Republican  Chairman  and  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brleii  was  the  Democratic  Chairman. 

To  help  prevent  future  excesses,  the  Com- 
mittee recommends  setting  up  an  independ- 
ent, nonpartisan  Federal  Elections  Commls- 
atons  to  5upcn-lse  enforcement  of  a1]  election 
laws.  It  calls  this  "probably  the  most  signifi- 
cant reform  that  could  emerge  from  the  Wa- 
tergate scandal." 

The  Committee  also  reconunends  four 
largely  technical  laws  that  would  deal  pri- 
morlly  with  "dirty  trlcles"  such  as  infiltration 
into  a  campaign  snd  that  would  hold  persons 
in  control  of  campaign  funds  criminally  li- 
able for  funds  spent  for  illegal  purposes. 

CAMPAIC3I    FINANCING 

The  Committee  offers  10  specific  recom- 
mendations on  financing  federal  political 
campaigns. 

1.  Contributions  and  expenditures  in  cash 
by  anyone  above  SIOO  should  be  prohibited. 

2.  Each  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
candidate  would  have  to  designate  one  cen- 
tral campaign  committee  with  one  or  more 
banks  as  his  campaign  depositories. 

3.  Over-all  expenditures  by  presidential 
candidates  should  be  limited.  The  Cormnlt- 
tee  proposes  a  limit  equal  to  12  cents  times 
the  voting-age  population  during  a  general 
election. 

4.  Total  contributions — cash  or  otherwise — 
should  be  limited  to  a  maximum  of  W.OOO  by 
any  individual  "to  the  campaign  of  each 
presidential  candidate  during  the  prenoml- 
natlon  period,  and  a  separate  $3,000  limita- 
tion during  the  post  nomination  period." 

5.  Tax  credits  "in  a  substantial  amount" 
should  be  allowed  to  help  finance  campalsn 
contributions. 

6.  Any  form  of  public  financing  of  candi- 
dates should  be  prohibited.  Says  the  Com- 
mittce:  "We  find  Inherent  dangers  In  au- 
thorizing the  federal  bureaucracy  to  fund 
and  excessively  regulate  political  campaigns. 

7.  Campaign  contributions  by  foreigners, 
now  forbidden  in  part,  should  be  banned. 

8.  High  Administration  officials  wbo  leave 
office  to  enter  a  campaign  should  be  barred 
from  entiagia?  1:.  all  fund-raising  activities 
for  a  period  of  o:ie  year. 

9-  Stringent  limitations  should  be  imposed 
on  the  Tight  of  organizations — whether  tBey 
be  composed  of  mdlviduals.  corporations  or 
unioite — to  contribute  to  presidential  cam- 
paigns.  The  Committee  suegests  a  limit  of 
56,000. 


10.  Violations  of  the  major  provisions  of 
the  campaign-financing  law,  such  as  partic- 
ipating in  a  corporate  or  union  contribution 
m  excess  of  the  limit,  should  constitute  a 
felony.  Some  are  now  classed  as  misdemea- 
nors. 

"POLmCIZING"  ADMINISTRATION  DECISIONS 

"A  White  House-devised  plan,  known  as 
the  Responsiveness  Program,  was  on  orga- 
nized endeavor  "to  politicize"  the  executive 
branch  to  insure  that  the  Administration 
remained  In  power. 

"The  scope  of  this  effort  was  broad  and  Its 
potential  impact  considerable.  It  Included, 
for  example,  plans  to  redirect  federal  monies 
to  specific  Administration  supporters  and  to 
target  groups  and  geographic  areas  to  bene- 
fit the  campaign.  It  entailed  instructions  to 
shape  legal  and  regulatory  action  to  enhance 
campaign  goals  It  comprised  plans  to  utilize 
Government  employment  procedures  for  elec- 
tion benefit. 

■'Not  only  were  such  plans  laid;  they  were. 
In  part,  consummated,  although  depart- 
mental and  ocency  resistance  to  campaign 
prc'ssures  limltea  the  success  of  these  endeav- 
ors. Particularly  m  regard  to  the  expenditures 
of  federal  monies  concerning  certain  minor- 
ity and  constituent  groups  were  there  flag- 
rant abiLses  of  proper  governmental  proce- 
dures. Some  of  these  abuses  appear  to  stem 
from  the  Improper  Involvement  of  campaign 
officials  m  governmental  decision  making.  ,  .  . 

"A  question  exists  whether  the  planning 
and  Implementation  of  the  Responsiveness 
plan  rises  to  the  level  of  a  conspiracy  to  in- 
terfere with  the  lawful  functioning  of  Gov- 
ernment— conduct  prosecutable  ...  as  a 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United  States. 

"The  Committee  rejects  the  proposition 
that  much  of  the  conduct  described  .  .  . 
should  be  viewed  as  acceptable  political  prac- 
tice. The  Responsiveness  concept  Involved 
the  diverting  of  taxpayers'  dollars  from  the 
primary  goal  of  servmg  all  the  people  to  the 
political  goal  of  re-eiecting  the  President. 

"To  condone  such  activity  would  display  a 
limited  understanding  of  the  basic  notion 
that  the  only  acceptable  governmental  re- 
sponsiveness is  a  responsiveness  to  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  the  American  people." 

To  cope  with  such  problems  the  Commit- 
tee recommends: 

Establishment  of  a  permanent  Public  At- 
torney to  prosecute  criminal  cases  In  which 
there  is  a  real  or  apparent  conflict  of  inter- 
est within  the  executive  branch.  The  Public 
Attorney  is  envisioned  »«  an  "ombudsman" 
with  power  "to  Inquire  into  the  af^mlnlstra- 
tion  of  Justice  in  the  executive  :  nch."  He 
would  be  appomted  for  a  fixed  m— say. 
five  years — and  would  be  chosen  by  ..e  Judi- 
ciary, subject  to  Senate  confirmation, 

A  general  overhaul  of  existing  laws  gov- 
erning conduct  of  federal  oRiclals  in  elec- 
tions. 

Placing  all  Justice  Department  officials, 
mcludlng  the  Attorney  General,  under  the 
Hatch  Act.  which  bars  certain  federal  em- 
ployees from  engaging  in  political  activities. 

SPYING  ANO  PERSONAL  PRIVACY 

The  Committee  maltes  three  recommenda- 
tions for  congressional  action  in  connection 
with  intelligence -gathering  activities: 

1.  Make  It  unlawful  for  on  employe  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  to  author- 
ize  or  engage  In  any  investigative  or  Intelli- 
gence-gathering activity  concerning  national 
or  domestic  security  that  is  not  authorized 
by  Congress, 

2.  Supervise  more  closely  the  operations 
of    the    intelligence    and    law-enforcement 

•community."  especially  m  Its  relations  with 
the  White  House,  and  "promptly  deterinlne" 
If  any  changes  in  the  laws  relating  to  these 
agencies  need  to  be  mode. 

3.  Study  laws  covering  electronic  surveil- 
lance to  see  ir  they  should  be  tightened 
Says  the  Committee:  "A  thorough  re-evalua- 


tion  of  this  legislation,  mcludlng  a  factual 
investigation  of  federal  wiretapping  prac- 
tices, is  necessary." 

USING  TH£  INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 

"There  were  numerous  efforts  by  the  White 
House  to  use  the  IRS  for  political  purposes 
between  1969  and  1972.  Particularly  striking 
e.\amples.  such  as  attempts  to  use  the  IRS 
to  harass  persons  perceived  as  'enemies,'  have 
already  been  exposed  and  dl^usaed  at  great 
length  by  the  Select  Committee  and  other 
groups.  In  addition,  there  was  misuse  of  the 
IRS  by  the  White  House  regarding  the  IRS 
Investigation  of  Rebozo.  the  President's 
brothers  and  people  connected  with  the 
Hughes  operation.  Because  of  the  close  re- 
lationship of  several  of  the  parties  to  the 
President,  questions  of  Improper  White 
House  influence  In  this  case  are  particularly 
acute." 

As  a  result,  the  Committee  says,  communi- 
cations between  the  White  House  and  the 
IRS  should  be  more  strictly  regulated.  Poiu: 
specific  recommendations  are  made: 

"I.  Any  requests,  direct  or  Indirect,  for 
Information  or  action  made  to  the  IRS  by 
anyone  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, up  to  and  including  the  President, 
should  be  recorded  by  the  person  making 
the  request  and  by  the  IR3.  Requests  and 
responses  by  the  IRS  (I.e.,  whether  Informa- 
tion was  provided)  should  be  disclosed  at 
least  once  a  year  to  appropriate  congressional 
oversight  committees. 

"2.  On  'sensltlve-ca£e  reports,"  which  cover 
q>ecl&l  cases,  the  IRS  should  be  permitted 
to  disclose  to  persons  m  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  up  to  and  Including  the 
President,  only  the  name  of  the  person  or 
group  in  the  report  and  the  general  nature 
of  the  Investigation. 

"3.  All  persons  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  up  to  and  including  the  Pres- 
ident, should  be  prohibited  from  receiving 
indirectly  or  directly  any  Income-tax  retiun. 
"4.  All  requests  for  Information  or  action 
and  all  IRS  responses  should  be  disclosed  pe- 
riodically to  the  Impropriate  congressional 
oversight  committees." 

The  Committee  also  recommends  that  the 
President  and  Vice  President  annually  make 
full  public  disclosure  of  their  finances.  In- 
cluding tax  returns.  It  said  this  would  "help 
protect  the  office  of  the  President,  insurmg 
that  no  individual  occupying  the  office  wotild 
be  the  object  of  any  speculation,  innuendo 
or  suggestion  of  impropriety  regarding  In- 
come, gifts  and  expenditures." 

On  THE  Role  or  "Bebe"  Rebozo — 

In  a  report  issued  on  July  10.  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Watergate  Committee  asserted 
there  Is  evidence  that  S50,000  spent  for 
President  Nixon's  personal  benefit  Included 
cash  secretly  channeled  from  campolga 
contributions. 

The  350-page  report  said  the  expenditures 
were  made  from  a  fund  set  up  by  the  Presi- 
dent's close  friend,  Charles  O.  ("Bebe")  Re- 
bozo. In  Key  Blscayne.  Pla. 

The  report  added : 

"There  Is  evidence  that  the  fund  which 
Rebozo  maintained  In  Florida  consisted  of 
campaign  funds." 

One  payTnent  listed  as  having  been  made 
through  the  Rebozo  fund  was  $4,562  toward 
the  SS,650  cost  of  platlnum-and-dlamond 
earrings  given  by  Mr,  Nixon  to  the  First  Lady 
as  a  birthday  present  on  March  17.  1972. 

Besides  the  payment  for  earrings,  the  re- 
port implies  that  Mr.  Rebozo  used  campaign 
donations  to  pay  for  $45,621  worth  of  Im- 
provements to  the  President's  Key  Blacayne 
properties 

Among  Items  listed  were  a  swlmmmg  pool, 
a  putting  green,  a  billiard  table,  and  the 
conversion  of  a  garage  Into  living  quarters. 

Public  release  of  the  staff  report  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Committee  four  days  ahead 
of  Its  full  report. 
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The  document  strongly  suggested  that  part 
of  a  $100,000  campaign  contribution  from 
billionaire  Howard  Hughes  was  used  by  Mr. 
Reboiizo  for  outlays  benefltlng  Mr.  Nixon. 

This  conflicted  with  Mr.  Rebozo's  sworn 
statements  that  the  Hughes  money  had  been 
returned  to  the  donor  untouched. 

The  Committee  staff  said  that  records  and 
testimony  indicate  that  the  cash  available  to 
Mr.  Rebozo  during  the  period  In  question 
was  from  the  $100,000  Hughes  contribution 
and  a  $50,000  campaign  donation  by  AH. 
Davis,  a  Florida  supermarket  executive. 

According  to  the  report,  a  complex  series 
of  transactions  Involving  transfers  of  funds 
into  four  bank  trust  accounts  concealed  the 
sources  of  cash  used  by  Mr.  Rebozo. 

The  Committee  staff  also  declared  It  bad 
additional  information  to  support  a  charge 
that  Mr.  Rebozo  gave  or  lent  part  of  the 
Hughes  contribution  to  Rose  Mary  Woods, 
the  President's  personal  secretar>-.  and  the 
Chief  Executive's  brothers,  Donald  and  Ed- 
ward. This  has  been  denied  by  Mr.  Rebozo. 
Miss  Woods  and  the  Nixon  brothers. 

In  advance  of  the  report's  release.  White 
House  special  counsel  James  D.  St.  Clair  told 
the  Senate  Committee  by  letter  that  the 
President  "never  Instructed  C.  G.  Rebozo  to 
raise  and  maintain  funds  to  be  expended  on 
the  President's  personal  behalf,  nor,  so  far  as 
ho  knows,  was  this  ever  done." 

On  July  U,  White  House  Press  Secretary 
Ronald  L.  Zlegler  characterized  the  report 
as  ■'siUTiilse,  suggestion  and  conjecture,  with 
little  supponmg  facts." 

The  report  does  not  allege  that  Mr.  Nixon 
Icnew  the  source  of  funds  being  spent  by  Mr. 
Rebozo  or  that  the  President  ever  asked  Mr. 
Rebozo  to  foot  his  bills. 

Despite  all  the  evidence,  the  stafl'  said  it 
could  not  reach  a  precise  conclusion  on  al- 
leged Unproper  expenditures  on  the  Presi- 
dent's behalf  because  Mr.  Rebozo  "persisted 
In  his  refusal  to  make  records  controlled  by 
him  or  his  bank"  available  to  the  Commit- 
tee and  "placed  himself  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Committee  by  traveling  to  Europe" 
Just  before  the  Committee  was  to  be  officially 
disbanded. 

The  federal  campaign  law  contains  no  spe- 
cific prohibition  against  the  use  of  campaign 
contributions  for  personal  expenses. 

The  staff  report  made  no  specific  sugges- 
tion of  criminal  activity. 

IProm  Newsweek  magazlae,  July  22.  1974] 

Sam  Ervin's  Last  Hareuuph 
It  has  been  a  year  and  a  half  since  the 
Senate  Watergate  committee  began  its  task, 
and  Just  over  a  year  since  the  nation  watched 
transfixed  as  former  White  House  counsel 
John  W.  Dean  m  delivered  his  faccuse  to  the 
wary  senators.  The  committee  has  been  re- 
duced to  sonmolent  murmuring  for  montlis. 
and  not  even  a  torrent  of  leaks  about  Its 
long-overdue  final  report  could  rouse  much 
Interest  in  this  section  of  impeachment.  But 
when  the  three-volume.  2,2g9-page  report 
finally  emerged  last  week.  It  showed  that  Sam 
Ervln  and  his  band  still  had  a  wallop  left.  In 
an  exhaustive.  350-page  section,  the  report 
provided  the  most  damaging  evidence  yet 
that  Richard  Nixon  had  secretly  and  possibly 
UlegaUy  enhanced  his  personal  wealth  with 
political  campaign  contributions — and  It  sug- 
gested the  existence  of  a  "slush-fund"  of  un- 
known size,  managed  by  the  President's  long- 
time friend,  c.  G.  (Bebe)  Rebozo. 

The  report  was  otherwise  a  long  retracing 
of  the  path  that  the  committee  hod  blazed  a 
year  ago  in  Its  probe  of  wrongdoing  during 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1972.  That  pe- 
riod, the  senators  said,  had  been  "character- 
ized by  corruption,  fraud,  and  abuse  of  official 
power."  but  they  refused  to  assign  Individual 
responsibility.  "Some  people  draw  a  picture  of 
a  horse  and  then  write  'horse'  under  It," 
chairman  Er\in  explained.  "We  Just  drew  the 
horse."  Still,  the  committee's  conclusions 
showed  through  In  its  37  specific  legUIatlve 


recommendations  for  preventing  future 
abuses.  The  proposed  legislation  would  rein 
m  the  President,  subject  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  scrutiny  and  give  Congress  more  au- 
thority over  a  runaway  executive  branch. 

RADICAL  RSCOMMENDAIION 

The  most  radical  recommendation  was  for 
a  permanent  office  of  public  attorney,  to  be 
named  by  the  judiciary  and  approved  by  the 
Senate.  The  attorney,  the  report  suggests, 
"would  not  be  only  a  'specliU  prosecutor'  but 
an  ombudsman,"  with  access  to  executive  rec- 
ords and  a  franchise  to  lnvestlgat«  any  ap- 
parent misconduct  by  the  Administration. 
Reflecting  on  the  "plumbers"  operation,  the 
committee  would  ban  intelligence  gathering 
by  the  White  House:  it  would  also  increase 
Congressional  supervision  of  the  FBI.  IRS 
and  CIA.  while  severely  restricting  all  com- 
munication between  the  IRS  and  the  White 
House.  The  committee  offered  a  list  of  restric- 
tions on  dirty  campaign  tricks.  And  to  the 
section  on  Rebozo,  the  committee  attached  a 
recommendation  that  Presidents  and  Vice 
Presidents  be  required  to  make  full  di&closure 
annually  of  all  income  and  gifts. 

It  was  In  the  unraveling  of  Rebozo's  in- 
tricate financial  ties  to  Mr.  Nixon  that 
the  report  covered  new  ground.  The  thrust 
of  the  charge  was  that,  from  1968  to  1972. 
Rebozo  had  used  a  complex  set  of  bank  ac- 
counts In  the  name  of  his  lawjer.  Thomas 
H.  Wakefield,  to  funnel  more  than  650,000  to 
the  President's  personal  use— and  the  impli- 
cation was  that  at  least  part  of  that  sum 
may  have  come  from  the  mysterious  $100,000 
cash  gift  of  billionaire  Howard  Hughes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report.  Rebo?o  had  deposited 
sizable  funds — including  at  least  $20,000  In 
SlOO  bills — In  three  trust  accounts  held  by 
WakefiiM.  Out  of  those  he  bad  paid  $45.- 
621.15  for  improvements  on  Mr.  Nixon's  Key 
Blscayne  properties,  including  a  swimming 
pool,  a  fireplace  and  an  Arnold  Palmer  put- 
ting green.  There  might  have  been  more 
such  expenditures,  the  report  speculated, 
but  Rebozo  had  refused  to  comply  with  sub- 
poenas for  his  financial  records. 

Possibly  the  most  damning  single  charge 
by  committee  investigators  was  that  $4,562.38 
in  campaign  funds  hEul  gone  toward  the  pur- 
chase by  Mr.  Nixon  of  some  platlnum-and- 
diamond  earrings  for  his  wife's  60th  birth- 
day In  1972.  Long  before,  money  left  over 
from  the  Presidents  3968  campaign  bad  been 
deposited  In  the  account  of  the  Florida  Nixon 
for  President  Committee,  controlled  by  Re- 
bozo, In  Rebozo's  Key  Blscayne  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  In  1969  Rebozo  had  transferred  $6,000 
from  that  account  to  another  In  his  bank. 
the  latter  In  Wakefield's  name.  There  were 
some  withdrawals  that  year,  then  none  until 
June  28.  1972.  the  report  charged,  when  Re- 
bozo transferred  the  remaining  balance — 
$4.562.23— to  a  trust  account  of  Wakefield's 
law  firm;  then  $5,000  was  moved  from  there 
to  a  fourth  account  In  First  National  Bank 
of  Miami.  Later  that  day.  $5,00O  was  with- 
drawn In  a  casliler's  check,  payable  to  Harry 
Winston,  the  New  York  Jeweler.  Winston's 
records  also  show  a  $560  check  from  Mr. 
Nixon's  Washington  bank  and  a  690  check 
from  his  secretarj'.  Rose  Mary  Woods,  ap- 
parently to  cover  an  unanticipated  differ- 
ence in  the  price  of  the  earrlugs- 

SWIMMXNC    POOL 

Rebozo  conceded  that  the  $4,562  came 
from  campaign  funds,  the  report  said,  but 
he  maintained  that  the  money  was  owed  to 
him  for  his  own  undocumented  expenditures 
during  the  campaign.  But  If  Retwzo  was 
making  Mr.  Nixon  a  gift  totaling  about 
$60,000.  the  report  said,  he  failed  to  pay  the 
necessary  gift  tax.  White  the  transfer  might 
have  been  a  loan,  the  only  record  of  reim- 
bursement by  the  President  noted  in  the  re- 
port was  a  $13,642.52  check  for  the  .nwlmming 
pool—Issued  In  mld-ig73,  when  the  commit- 
tee was  already  probing  the  Hughes  contri- 


bution, llie  Cooper  &  Lybrand  audit  of  Mr 
Nixon's  finances  last  year  reflected  no  such 
debt  to  Rebozo.  The  auditors,  in  fact,  had 
not  lieen  told  of  the  $45,621  worth  cf  im- 
provements on  Key  Blscayne.  although  the 
report  said  that  Mr.  Nixon  knew  that  the  im- 
provements had  been  made  and  had  met 
once  with  a  contractor. 

Even  more  potentially  damaging  was  the 
report's  suggestion  that  the  $50,000  may  have 
been  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Only  one 
month  after  the  first  Nixon  Inauguration,  the 
report  disclosed.  H.  R,  Haldeman  wTote  John 
Ehrllchman:  "Bebe  Rebozo  has  been  asked 
by  the  President  to  contact  J.  Paul  Getty  In 
Xxindon  regarding  major  contributions  .  .  . 
The  funds  should  go  to  some  operating  entity 
other  than  the  (Republican!  National  Com- 
mittee so  that  we  retain  full  control  of  their 
use."  That  plan  was  later  abandoned,  but  two 
months  later  Rebozo  wrote  to  Herbert  Kalm- 
bach,  the  President's  lawyer  and  fund  raiser, 
about  a  fund  be  would  maintain  in  Florida  to 
"take  care  of  frequent  admlnt-stratton- 
connected  costs."  That  fund  began.  Senate 
luvcHtigators  suspect,  with  a  relatively  mod- 
e<^t  transfer  of  $6,000 — but  Wakefield  and 
former  Haldeman  aide  Laurence  Htgby  have 
mentioned  amounts  between  $200,000  and 
$400,000.  Whatever  the  size.  Newsweek's 
Nicholas  Horrock  learned,  committee  Investi- 
gators believe  that  secret  donations  may  have 
come  from  Individuals  seeking  government 
faVL^rs. 

The  mystery  surrounding  Rebozo's  han- 
dling of  the  $100,000  gift  from  Hughes,  the 
probers  charge,  was  only  deepened  by  an  IRS 
investigation  into  the  matter.  The  agency 
delayed  Its  inquiry  for  months  after  learning 
of  the  fund,  and  then  handled  Rebozo  gin- 
gerly. Only  days  before  Mr.  Nixon  fired  spe- 
cial Watergate  prosecutor  Archibald  Cox.  the 
IRS  told  Rebozo  that  Cox  was  investigaung 
him:  the  same  day.  the  report  said,  White 
House  chief  of  staff  Alexander  Holg  tried  to 
stop  Cox's  investigation. 

The  TRS's  leniency  with  Rebozo  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  its  invesiUation  ol  Demo- 
cratic Party  chairman  Lanre nee  O'Brien. 
It  began,  the  report  said,  when  Ehrllchman 
learned  that  O'Brien's  public  relations  firm 
had  received  a  retainer  from  a  company 
owned  by  Howard  Hughes  Although  the  IRS 
bad  finished  a  routine  audit  of  O'Brien, 
Ehrllchman  has  testified  that  he  prodded  the 
agency  Into  reopening  the  case.  "I  wanted 
them  to  turn  up  somethtag  and  send  O'Brien 
to  Jail  before  the  election."  Ehrllchman  told 
the  committee.  When  the  then  Treasury  Sec- 
retary George  Shultz  and  IRS  Commissioner 
Johnnie  M.  Walters  telephoned  Ehrllchman 
to  report  that  O'Brien  was  clean,  Walters 
said.  Ehrllchman  raged  at  him.  It  "was  my 
first  crack  at  (Walters]."  Ehrllchman  said. 
"George  wanted  to  stand  between  me  and  hie 
c:immlssloner  and  this  was  the  first  time  I 
had  a  chance  to  tell  the  commissioner  what 
a  crappy  job  he  had  done." 

ETHICAL    QUrsnONS 

The  committee  had  made  other  discoveries, 
but  most  had  been  leaked  by  the  time  that 
the  report  appeared  Investigators  found  evi- 
dence that  the  Presidential  campaign  com- 
mittees of  Democratic  Sen.  George  McGovem 
were  settling  bills  with  creditors  at  50  per 
cent  of  face  value — while  making  suh£tantlal 
transfers  of  funds  to  McGovern's  1974  sena- 
torial campaign.  While  the  report  presented 
no  evidence  of  Illegal  intent.  It  raised  a  con- 
spicuous question  of  ethics.  And  investigators 
charged  that  both  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey 
and  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  bad  received  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  illegal  corporate  contribu- 
tions to  their  unsuccessful  1972  primary  cam- 
paigns for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nom- 
ination. 

There  were  also  few  surprises  In  the  sena- 
tors' Individual  reports.  Most  shunned  the 
question  of  the  President's  role  In  the  cover- 
up;  only  Sen-  Edward  Ourney.  a  Florida  Re- 
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publican,  concluded  tliat  Mr.  NUon  bad  no 
advance  knowledge  of  the  break-In  and  Ont 
learned  of  the  cover-up  Ui  March  19T3.  (Laat 
week  Ourney  was  charged  by  a  grand  Jury 
wtth  bribery  and  conspiracy  concerning  a 
aecrei  fund  for  his  benefit.) 

The  report  also  contained  a  letter  from 
Presidential  counsel  James  St.  Clair,  replying 
to  some  of  the  charges  and  disparaging  the 
rest.  Mr.  NUon,  he  concluded,  ".lever  in- 
structed C-  O.  aeboeo  to  raise  and  maintain 
funds  to  be  expended  on  the  President's  per- 
sonnel behalf,  nor.  so  far  as  be  knows,  was 
thi*  ever  done."  Presidential  3poke£man  Ron 
Zlegler  added  that  the  Rebozo  charges  were 
so  much  "warmed-over  baloney" — a  phrase 
that  led  the  Jovial  Ervin  to  brandish  an  U- 
pound  sausage  at  the  committee's  final  ses- 
sion tn  tiie  Senate  Caucus  Room.  But  the 
White  House  response  begged  the  que.'ition  of 
whether  campaign  money  had  actually  been 
diverted  to  Mr.  NLxon'a  private  use — and  the 
charge  promised  to  be  yet  another  factor  in 
the  growing  case  tor  tbe  unpeachment  of 
Richard  Ntxon 

{From  Time  magazine,  July  22.  1974] 
The  Eavm  COHHrrrEX's  Last  Httkrar 

The  Senate  Watergate  committee  passed 
quietly  into  history  last  week— and  with  It 
an  extraordinary  episode  in  congressional  an- 
nals. Having  accomplished  its  primary  objec- 
tive— to  inform  the  U.S.  public  about  tbe 
facts  and  dimensions  of  the  Watergate  case — 
the  committee  bequeathed  the  continuing 
mvesltgation  to  a  host  of  other  legUIatlve 
and  judicial  bodies.  But  before  it  expired.  U 
Issued  one  last  broadside:  a  350-page  staiT 
report  alleging,  among  other  things,  that 
leftover  campaign  funds  bad  t»en  used  by 
President  Nixon's  good  friend  C.  G.  ("Bebe") 
Rebozo  to  pay  for  various  major  Improve- 
menti  tD  the  Nixon  properties  at  Key  Bls- 
cayne  and  for  a  pair  of  platinum-set  diamond 
earrings  that  the  President  gave  to  Pat  in 
1972  for  her  60th  birthday. 

Then.  Anally,  on  a  warm  summer  day.  the 
committee  assembled  for  a  closing  ceremony 
In  the  marbled  Old  Senate  Caucus  Room.  At 
the  long  table  sat  the  Senators  and  key  staff 
members,  like  a  senior  class  on  graduation 
day.  Only  four  of  the  committee's  seven  mem- 
tiers  were  present :  Chairman  Sam  Ervin. 
Lowell  P.  Welcker  Jr..  Joseph  M.  Montoya  and 
Daniel  K.  Inouye.  Vice  Chairman  Howard  H. 
Baker  Jr.  was  home  in  Ten-nesi^ee:  Herman 
E,  Talmadge  was  busy  elsewhere;  and  Edward 
J-  Ourney  was  beset  by  troubles  of  his  own. 

Attention  focused  naturally  on  Sam  Ervin. 
now  serving  the  last  of  his  20  years  In  the 
Senate.  Through  some  ten  weeks  of  televised 
hearings  last  sununer.  he  had  become,  at  th« 
end  of  his  career,  a  folk  hero,  a  landmark  of 
Integrity.  As  Time  Correspondent  Stanley 
Cloud  observed  last  week;  "Sam  Ervin  hadn't 
been  discovered  as  a  result  of  Watergate: 
he  had  simply  been  there  waiting,  as  though 
his  entire  life  had  been  a  preparation  for 
this  final  service." 

After  paying  tribute  to  his  colleagues  and 
to  the  committee  atatT.  Ervin  was  presented 
with  a  10-lb.  sausage  by  Committee  Counsel 
Samuel  Dash.  In  recognition  of  White  House 
Press  Secretary  Ronald  Zlegler's  denunciation 
of  the  committee's  special  report  en  Rebozo 
as  "warmed-over  baloney,"  Then  Sam  Ervin 
delivered  a  short  speech,  quoting  right  and 
left  from  his  favorite  writings,  and  It  waa 
over. 

wrrHotrr  DeMACocunT 

Whatever  Its  weaknesses — excessive  leaking 
and  petty  rivalries — the  committee  accom- 
plished Its  basic  task.  After  a  year  and  a  half 
of  existence.  It  had  spent  about  %2  million 
of  the  public's  money,  produced  13  volumes 
and  5.858  pages  of  testimony  and  exhibits, 
and  written  a  three-volume  2,217-page  final 
report.  Without  engaging  In  demagoguery 
and  without  acting  as  prosecutor  or  perse- 
cutor, the  committee  hod  laid  out  the  basic 


story  ol  Watergate  as  clearly  and  fully  as  It 
could.  Moreover.  It  had  largely  carried  out 
this  task  In  public,  so  that  tbe  American  peo- 
ple would  be  able  to  make  their  own  deci- 
sions about  who  was  telling  the  truth  and 
who  was  not. 

The  committee's  special  report  on  Bebe 
Rebozo's  expenditures  was  not  particularly 
Important  for  tbe  amounts  of  money  in- 
volved. Compared  with  the  abuses  of  power 
already  documented  to  the  Watergate  affair, 
for  example,  the  allegation  that  Rebozo  spent 
M.S62.38  in  leftover  campaign  funds  for  ear- 
rings for  Pat  Nixon  would  not  ordinarily  have 
been  of  much  consequence.  But  li  was  per- 
ceived as  a  vivid  symbol,  calling  Immediately 
to  mind  a  much  younger  Richard  Nixon  who 
bragged  en  television  that  his  wife  wore  only 
a  "respectable  Republican  cloth  coat."  Stra- 
tegically, the  allegation  was  also  Important 
t3  investigators  because  it  helped  them  trace 
the  means  by  which  much  of  Nixon's  cam- 
paign funds  had  apparently  been  "laun- 
dered." 

The  report  alleges  that  the  «4.562  38  por- 
tion of  the  $5,650  spent  on  the  earrings  was 
originally  derived  from  campaign  funds  and 
that  Bebe  Rebozzo  attempted  to  disguise  the 
money's  source  by  transferring  It  in  and  out 
of  four  separate  Florida  bank  accounts.  The 
M.5S2.38.  the  report  charges,  was  part  of 
88.000  that  Rebozo  withdrew  on  April  15, 
196B.  from  the  Florida  Nixon  for  President 
Committee  account  in  the  Key  Blscayne 
Bank  and  Trust  Company — which  he  heads — 
and  immediately  deposited  In  a  trust  account 
in  the  name  of  his  lawyer.  Thomas  H.  Wake- 
field. 

NICE  DXSCOtTNT 

Then,  on  June  28.  1972,  the  report  con- 
tinues. Rebozo  (or  his  lawyer)  transferred 
S4.S62.38  to  another  Wakefield  trust  account 
in  the  Key  Blscayne  bank,  immediately 
transferred  85,000  from  this  account  to  atlll 
another  Wakefield  trust  account  in  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Miami,  and  finally  bought 
a  86,000  cashier's  check  payable  to  New  York 
Jeweler  Harry  Winston— all  to  the  same  day. 

The  rest  of  the  cost  of  the  85.650  earrings 
wos  covered  by  two  personal  checks — one 
from  Richard  Nixon  (for  $660).  the  other 
from  his  personal  secretary.  Hose  Mary 
Woods  (for  $90).  The  sale  was  apparently 
made  by  Winston's  man  in  Washington,  the 
late  Don  Camavale.  who  was  a  close  friend 
of  Miss  Woods.  The  earrtogs.  contatolng  20 
diamonds,  were  delivered  to  a  presidential 
aide.  Lieut.  Commander  Alex  Larzelere.  and 
the  bill  was  marked  "Please  send  to  Rose 
Mary  Woods."  The  earrings  were  subse- 
quently appraLsed  by  Cornavale  at  $9,000— 
tndlcattog  that  Winston  gave  Nixon  a  nice 
discount. 

Rebozo  admitted  to  the  committee  that 
the  84,562.38  had  originated  from  campaign 
funds,  but  maintained  that  tt  was  a  proper 
relmbtirsement  to  him  of  money  he  had 
spent  on  campaign  costs.  The  Ervin  com- 
mittee saw  the  transaction  differently.  "This 
complex  fourstage  process  of  payment  for 
this  gift,"  declared  its  report,  "concealed 
the  fact  that  the  funds  orlgtoat«<Si  from 
contributions  to  the  1968  campaign  mA  were 
ultimately  used  by  Rebozo  on  bJaU  of 
President  Nixon." 

The  report  also  charges  that  Rebozo  used 
various  trust  accounts  (again  In  the  name 
of  Thomas  Wakefield  or  hts  law  firm)  for 
the  deposit  and  transfer  of  at  least  $20,000 
In  $100  blllB.  and  that  these  funds  were  sub- 
sequently used  to  pay  for  part  of  the  845,- 
621.15  m  Improvements  to  the  Nixon's  Key 
Blscayne  properties.  These  Improvements  in- 
cluded a  new  swimming  pool  and  accessories, 
a  fireplace,  a  putttog  green  and  a  billiard 
table. 

Whether  specific  laws  were  violated  in  the 
alleged  u.se  of  campaign  funds  for  private 
purposes  Is  subject  to  varying  legal  Interpre- 
tations. But  certainly  such  funds  would  be 
taxable,   and   there    is   no   record    that   the 


committee  could  find  showing  that  the 
President  paid  any  income  tax  on  them. 
Nor.  according  to  the  committee,  is  there 
any  record  that  Heboso  filed  a  required  VS. 
gift  tax  return  for  1969.  1970,  1971  or  1972 
on  any  Improvements  of  more  than  $3,000 
that  he  may  have  made  to  Nixon  properties 
from  hts  own  funds.  The  committee  noted 
that  the  only  record  of  a  reimbursement  to 
Rebozo  by  the  President  hod  been  a  check 
for  $13,642.52.  Issued  In  August  1973  at  a 
time  when  Rebozo's  affairs  were  being  ac- 
tively investigated  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  as  well  as  by  the  Watergate  com- 
mittee Itself. 

Indeed,  Rebozo  seems  to  have  conducted 
his  business  affairs  with  consistent  vague- 
ness. When  asked  by  the  Watergate  com- 
mittee earlier  this  year  whether  he  had  ever 
been  reimbursed  for  bills  that  he  paid  for 
improvements  to  the  Nixon  properties,  he  re- 
plied; "Yes.  I  say,  usually.  I'm  not  going  to 
nltplck  with  the  President.  If  there's  some- 
thing I  think  he  should  have.  I  might  Just 
go  ahead  and  do  it  without  even  him  know- 
ing about  It.  He  Just  doesn't  concern  him- 
self at  all  with  financial  problems,  never 
bos." 

Tbe  committee  faUed  In  what  had  been  a 
primary  purpose  of  the  Rebozo  Investigation: 
to  establish  a  definite  link  between  Reboeo's 
expenditures  on  the  President's  behalf  and 
the  $100,000  campaign  contribution  from  Bil- 
lionaire Howard  Hughes.  The  report  alleges 
but  does  not  prove  that,  contrary  to  Rebozo^ 
sworn  testimony,  he  did  not  leave  the  Hughes 
contribution  Intact  tn  a  safe-deposit  box  for 
thme  years  before  returning  it  to  a  Hughes 
representative  in  June  1973.  As  previously 
repoi  ted.  the  President's  former  lawyer.  Her- 
bert Kalmbach,  told  the  committee  that  Re- 
bozo had  told  him  that  he  gave  part  of  the 
8100.000  to  the  President's  brothers.  Edward 
and  P.  Donald  NUon,  to  Miss  Woods,  and  to 
"unnamed  others." 

SPECIAL  ACCOUNT 

The  report  contatos  some  fascinating  de- 
tails about  Rebozo's  role  as  a  part-time  poli- 
tical fund  raiser.  In  February  1969.  accord- 
tog  to  a  White  Houise  memorandum.  Nixon 
asked  Rebozo  to  solicit  Billionaire  J.  Paul 
Getty  to  London  for  "major"  campaign  con- 
tributions—only a  few  months  after  he  had 
completed  his  victorious  campaign  for  the 
presidency.  Getty  subsequently  contributed 
$125,000  to  the  1972  Republican  campaign.  In 
early  1969,  Rebozo  established  a  special  ac- 
count to  his  Key  Blscayne  bank  to  pay  lor 
what  he  described  as  "Administration-con- 
nected costs";  this  was  the  account  from 
which  the  "earring"  funds  were  withdrawn 
on  June  28,  1972. 

The  ^leclal  report  on  Rebozo  and  his 
friends  was  but  one  part  of  the  complete 
report  that  the  Senate  Watergate  commit- 
tee issued.  Within  this  exhaustive  document. 
based  on  the  testimony  and  other  evidence. 
are  35  suggestions  for  government  reform, 

SPeNOING  CEILING 

Among  these  would  be  the  establishment 
of  an  office  of  "public  attorney" — a  sort  of 
permanent  version  of  the  Special  Water^ta 
Prosecutor — who  would  prosecute  crlmtoal 
cases  tovolvlng  conflicts  of  toterest  within 
the  Executive  Branch.  The  conmilttee  favored 
setting  up  a  nonpartisan  elections  oommla- 
slon  to  enforce  statutes  governing  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures.  It  proposed 
that  cash  contributions  by  an  Individual  be 
limited  to  $100.  that  total  contributions  by 
any  person  to  a  presidential  candidate  be 
limited  to  $6,000:  and  that  the  overall  spend- 
ing to  any  presidential  campaign  be  limited 
to  an  amount  equal  to  I2c  for  every  citizen 
of  voting  age.  (This  would  hold  the  1976 
campaign  ftmds  to  approximately  $17  mil- 
lion.) 

At  the  closing  ceremony  last  week,  a  re- 
porter asked  Sam  Ervin  why  the  committee 
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had  foiled  to  state  to  its  report  any  conclu- 
sions about  tbe  responsibility  for  the  Water- 
gate scandal.  Ervin  replied  that  It  was  pos- 
sible to  draw  a  picture  of  a  horse  in  two  ways. 
You  could  draw  the  picture  of  a  hcrse.  with 
a  very  good  likeness.  Or  you  could  draw  the 
picture  and  write  under  it,  "This  Is  a  horse." 
Welt,  said  Sam  Ervin,  "we  Just  drew  the 
picture." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  25. 1974] 

Watergate  Reforms 
Under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Ervin  of 
North  Carolina,  the  Senate  Watergate  com- 
mittee has  concluded  a  year  and  a  half  of 
admirable  work  by  agreetog  upon  a  set  of 
bipartisan  recommendations  for  strengthen- 
ing Federal  law  and  creating  new  institu- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  to  lessen 
the  risk  of  future  scandals.  In  the  present 
agony  of  Impeachment  tbe  need  for  reform  Is 
obvious,  and  the  means  are  now  at  band. 

Tbe  committee's  most  important  proposal 
is  for  a  permanent  special  prosecutor  who 
would  be  chosen  by  a  panel  of  three  judges 
and  serve  a  fixed  five-year  term.  As  the  com- 
mittee points  out.  the  appointment  of  a  spe- 
cial prosecutor  proved  necessary  to  cope 
with  the  present  scandals  and  with  the  Tea- 
pot Dome  scandal  of  fifty  years  ago  because. 
In  both  Instances,  the  Justice  Department 
was  too  deeply  compromised  for  the  public 
to  be  certain  that  It  would  conduct  a  thor- 
ough Inquiry. 

President  Nixon's  dismissal  of  Archibald 
Cox  and  his  attempt  to  abolish  the  office  of 
special  prosecutor  last  October  demonstrated 
that  such  an  officer  has  to  have  assured  tode- 
pendence  and  must  not  be  a  Presidential 
appointee.  The  committee's  recommendation 
deserves  enactment  by  Congress:  the  only 
questionable  aspect  Is  whether  the  prose- 
cutor should  also  serve,  as  the  committee 
suggests,  as  an  ombudsman  for  administra- 
tive complaints  arising  against  all  executive 
departments  and  agencies.  Such  a  wide- 
ranging  assignment  might  tend  to  entangle 
the  special  prosecutor  In  too  many  small 
disputes  and  distract  him  from  dealing  with 
rarer  but  more  substantive  abuses. 

The  committee's  second  Institutional  in- 
novation would  be  creation  of  a  Federal 
Elections  Commission,  a  proposal  already  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  In  this  year's  campaign 
reform  bill.  However,  the  House  Administra- 
tion committee  has  voted  for  a  mockery  of  a 
commission  with  six  of  the  seven  seats  occu- 
pied by  members  of  Congress  and  Congres- 
sional appointees.  The  Watergate  commit- 
tee's report  ought  to  reinforce  pressure  for  a 
genuinely  Independent  commission.  Other- 
wise. It  would  be  better  to  leave  supervision 
where  It  now  is — with  the  Controller-Gen- 
eral— but  shift  legal  enforcement  from  the 
Justice  Department  to  the  new  Special  Pros- 
ecutor. 

In  the  only  reconmiendatlon  that  divided 
the  committee,  the  majority  opposed  public 
financing  of  Federal  elections  on  both  consti- 
tutional and  practical  grounds.  Public  fi- 
nancing has  already  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  ond  Is  essential  to  a  thoroughgoing 
reform  of  the  electoral  system.  On  this  Issue, 
we  believe  that  the  committee  dissenters. 
Senators  Inouye  of  Hawaii  and  Montoya  of 
New  Mexico,  have  the  better  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

Among  the  laws  that  tbe  committee  wotUd 
amend  or  enact  are  several  to  protect  the  In- 
tegrity of  political  campaigns  against  various 
"dirty  tricks."  It  would,  for  example,  become 
a  crime  for  anyone  to  obi&ln  employment  to 
any  campaign  for  Federal  office  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Interfering  with  or  spying  upon  the 
candidate.  Those  who  financed  such  under- 
cover agents  would  also  become  crlmlnallv 
liable. 

In  an  effort  to  break  the  unhealthy  prac- 
tice of  using  the  Justice  Department  as  a 
political  command  post,  the  committee  urges 


that  all  officials  of  that  department.  Includ- 
ing the  Attorney  General,  be  placed  under 
the  restrictions  against  political  activity  im- 
posed by  the  Hatch  Act  on  ordinary  civil 
servants.  We  thtok  that  this,  too.  Is  a  prac- 
tical and  needed  reform. 

I  Prom  the  Washtogton  Star-News.  July  3, 
1974) 
A  Job  Well  Done 
It  was  called  formally  the  Senate  Select 
Committee    on    Presidential    Campaign    Ac- 
tivities but  It  forever  will  be  known  as  the 
Senate  Watergate  Committee.  In  Its  heyday. 
It  caused  millions  of  Americans  to  sit  glued 
to   their    television   screens   watchtog    with 
alternating  bewUdermenc,  anger  and  sadness 
as  the  almost  dally  bombshells  rocked  the 
nation. 

Yet  not  many  mourned  the  oommlttec's 
passing  last  Simday:  most  probably  didn't 
even  notice,  for  It  bad  been  eclipsed  to  the 
rushing  Watergate  tide  that  hod  moved  on 
to  impeachment  and  given  another  congres- 
sional panel,  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
its  time  In  the  sun. 

There  were  criticisms  of  the  Senate  Water- 
gate Conunlttee.  to  be  sure,  and  some  of 
them  had  validity.  There  were  times  when 
members  used  the  spotlight  for  personal 
posturing.  There  were  times  when  the  pro- 
ceeding's seemed  unfair,  when  men  were 
skewered  publicly  without  a  chance  to  de- 
fend themselves,  when  reputations  and  de- 
fendants' rights  were  damaged  in  the  glare 
of  publicity  and  the  onrush  of  events.  Some 
observers  thought,  too.  that  the  committee 
unduly  prolonged  its  existence,  bavtog  man- 
aged to  stretch  its  life  five  months  beyond 
the  year  which  the  Senate  orlgtoally  allotted. 

Despite  its  faults,  the  committee  per- 
formed commendably  overall,  and  Its  work 
was  to  the  national  interest.  It  did  the  Initial 
work  in  baring  the  awful  truth  of  Watergate 
and  It  laid  the  groundwork  for  calUng  those 
responsible  to  account  for  their  legal  and 
moral  transgressions.  There  was  an  impostog 
need  for  the  nation  to  cleanse  Itself  of 
Watergate  but  before  that  could  be  done, 
the  people  hod  to  be  made  aware  of  what 
Watergate  was  all  atiout.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee did  that,  and  If  there  were  some  ex- 
cesses m  the  handling  of  Its  business,  that 
was  a  price  worth  paylng. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  the  committee 
was  to  suggest  legislation  to  prevent  future 
Watergates.  and  such  recommendations  will 
be  made  shortly.  Many  of  the  forthcomtoe 
proposals  already  have  been  revealed  through 
committee  leaks.  Some  of  them,  such  as  pro- 
posals to  tighten  campaign  financing  laws, 
should  be  enacted  without  delay.  Some 
others,  such  as  a  recommendation  to  create 
a  permanent  special  prosecutor's  office  to 
provide  a  contlnutog  probe  of  allegations  of 
wrongdoing  to  the  executive  branch,  will 
bear  close  scrutiny  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration before  nishtog  to  implement 
them. 

But  from  the  beginning,  Chairman  Sam 
Ervto  saw  the  mato  purpose  of  the  commit- 
tee's task  as  Investigative  and  educational 
rather  than  legislative.  He  thought  It  more 
Important  to  get  the  truth  to  the  people  and 
to  convince  them  that  the  system  could  ex- 
pose and  correct  its  own  ills.  Toward  that 
end.  Ervin  and  his  colleagues  did  their  Job 
well. 


IMPEACHMENT 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  very  disturbed  by  reports  I  have 
received  from  friends  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  respect  to  pressures 
being  brought  to  bear  on  them  from  c<»n- 
stltuents  and  public  groups  to  vote  one 
way  or  another  on  the  question  of  Im- 
peachment. I  have,  accordingly,  issued  a 
statement   describing   my   own   under- 


standing of  a  Senator's  unique  respon- 
sibiiities  in  the  event  the  House  should 
vote  articles  of  impeachment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  statement  be 
printed  In  the  Recors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statemeivt   bt   Senator   James  L.   Bocklst 

ON    lUPCtCHMEMT 

It  appears  reasonable  at  this  Juncture  to 
prepare  for  the  possibility  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  soon  approve  a  bill  of 
Impeachment.  It  is  v^th  this  posElbUlty  In 
mtod  that  the  Senate  leadership  Is  now  mov- 
ing to  study  procedures  thst  might  be  fol- 
lowed should  we  be  confronted  viitb  an  Im- 
peachment trial  to  the  Senate. 

The  media  is  also  prepartog  for  the  possi- 
bility of  Impeachment,  In  fact,  there  arc  al- 
ready those  who  are  predicting  how  I  and 
other  members  of  the  Senate  might  vote  at 
tbe  conclusion  of  such  a  trial. 

Such  predictions  strike  me  as  both  risky 
and  presumptuous,  especially  In  light  of  the 
nature  of  the  principle  Articles  of  Impeach- 
ment formuJated  by  tbe  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  For  these  consist  not  merely  of 
charges  that  the  President  conunitted  spe- 
cific acts  that  are  Individually  impeachable. 
They  also  appear  to  allege  that  the  President 
has  been  guUty  of  acts  of  commission  and 
omission  that  taken  together  constitute 
"high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  4  of  Article  II  of  the 
Constitution.  By  bostog  its  charges  to  sub- 
stantial part  on  patterns  of  conduct,  tbe 
Judiciary  Committee  is  not  only  casUng 
Judgment  as  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
before  it:  It  Is  asserting  on  Interpretation 
of  what  constitutes  an  ImpeachBble  offense 
within  the  meantog  of  the  Constitution  as 
to  which  honest  men  can  and  do  disagree. 
Thus,  if  a  majority  of  tbe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ratifies  the  action  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  members  of  the  Senate 
will  be  called  upon  not  only  to  sit  as  Jurore 
at  a  trial,  but  as  Judges  of  tbe  legal  euffl- 
clcncy  of  the  charges. 

In  my  own  case.  I  have  made  no  Judgment 
as  to  either  the  Constitutional  sufficiency  ot 
the  Articles  of  Impeachment  recommended 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  or  of  the 
evidence  offered  In  their  support.  Further- 
more, I  do  not  totend  to  address  myself  to 
these  Important  and  time-consuming  mat- 
ters unless  and  until  it  Is  my  constitutional 
duty  to  do  so. 

In  the  meantime.  I  shall  proceed  ou  the 
understandtog  that  Judges  and  Jurors  are 
.<iupposed  to  decide  a  case  on  the  basis  of  an 
objective  assessment  of  the  law  and  of  the 
evidence  presented  at  trial  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  personal  prejudice,  public  pres- 
sure or  extraneous  Influences  that  have  lit- 
tle If  anything  to  do  with  tbe  facts  of  the 
case  or  with  the  demands  of  due  process- 

The  perfect  Judge  or  Juror  may  not  exist, 
and  all  of  us  have  our  personal  feelings  about 
the  events  of  the  post  eighteen  months.  But 
we  can  and  should  strive  for  objectivity. 

I  have,  therefore,  Instructed  my  staff  to 
withhold  from  me  all  maU  urging  either  on 
affirmative  or  negative  vote  on  the  question 
of  the  President's  guUt  or  tonocence.  The 
President  deserves  an  objective  beartog 
based  on  the  evidence  and  should  be  neither 
convicted  nor  acquitted  because  of  public 
pressure. 


INFLATION.  THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE 
INDEPENDENTS  AND  THE  NEED 
TO  EXTEND  THE  PETROLEUM 
ALLOCATION  ACT 

Mr.  HXJMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
author  of  6.  3717,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
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Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
from  February  28.  1975.  to  June  30.  1976. 
I  testlfled  this  morning  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  to  urge  support  for  an  extension 
of  the  allocation  program. 

Expiration  of  the  Allocation  Act  would 
have  a  devastating  impact  upon  our  rag- 
ing inflation,  it  would  do  great  damage 
to  our  independent  oil  dealers,  and  i* 
would  disrupt  our  distribution  and  sup- 
ply of  petroleum  products  during  the 
upcoming  i^lnter  months.  The  Federal 
Energy  Administration  would  like  to  see 
the  act  expire.  The  FEA  is  continuing 
with  its  plans  to  decontrol  residual  fuel 
oil.  butane,  gasoline,  and  other  petro- 
leum products  in  the  near  future.  Now 
that  the  first  break  in  the  energy  storm 
clouds  has  appeared,  it  is  not  lime  to 
throw  away  our  authority  for  dealing 
with  a  problem  that  will  be  with  us  for 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  currently  in  a 
two-digit  inflationary  cycle,  and  the  in- 
creasing price  of  petroleum  products  is 
adding  to  that  inflation.  If  we  allow  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  to 
expire,  domestic  oil  prices  will  shoot  up 
to  the  price  of  world  oil.  Retail  prices  will 
go  up  and  so  will  oil  company'  profits.  De- 
control of  oil  products  right  now  would 
be  like  throwing  gasoline  on  tiie  raging 
fire  of  inflation. 

Gasoline  and  motor  oil  costs  are  up 
38.9  percent  to  the  consumer  this  year. 
The  price  of  heating  oil  and  the  price  of 
electricity  which  is  produced  from  plants 
burning  residual  fuel  oil  keep  going 
higher  and  higher.  How  long  will  the 
American  public  put  up  with  this  situa- 
tion? I  do  know  that  the  ppbllc  will  not 
condone  congressional  inaction  that  will 
result  in  another  huge  windfall  for  the 
oil  industry. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  sake  of  the  con- 
sumer, the  independent  oil  marketers 
and  refiners  and  for  our  economy.  I  urge 
support  of  my  bill.  I  a«k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  remarks  thit 
morning  before  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  HtreERT  H.  Hum- 
pHUEy.  Senate  CoMMmTE  on  Interjoh  and 
Insulab    Aftairs.    Extending    the    Emer- 

CEKCV  PeTBOLEUM  ALtOCATION  ACT,  JOLT  31, 

1974 

Mr.  Cbaimun:  I  have  come  this  morning 
to  urge  the  Committee  to  recommend  that 
the  Senate  extend  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act.  as  proposed  in  ieglslailon  I 
have  Introduced,  S.  3717.  My  bill  win  extend 
the  allocation  act  from  February  28.  1975  to 
Jtme  30.  1976.  The  Emergency  Act  has  served 
the  Nation  well  It  has  permitted  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  and  Its  State  counter- 
parts lo  step  Into  situations  where  fuel  sup- 
plies were  Inadequate  to  make  sure  that  es- 
sential activities,  such  as  food  production 
and  essential  public  services,  were  not  dis- 
rupted It  has  permitted  the  PEA  to  moderate 
the  Inflationary  Impact  of  higher  world  oU 
price*  on  the  U.S.  economy  by  preventing 
the  price  of  some  already  flowing  domestic 
crude  oil  from  adjusting  upward  to  the  world 


level.  It  also  permits  the  PEA  to  direct  the 
major  oil  companies  to  continue  supplying 
the  independent  oU  refiners  and  distributors. 
Although  the  administration  of  this  part  of 
the  Act  up  to  now  has  not  been  adequate  to 
save  the  Independent  sector  from  being  se- 
verely squeezed,  It  has  saved  the  independ- 
ents from  complete  extinction. 

MAtNTAINmC  ESSENTIAL  ACTIVITIES 

No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  dire 
fears  and  forecasts  that  existed  last  fall  con- 
cerning the  adequacy  of  heating  fuel  In  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  country.  Some  disruption 
of  transpcnatlon  and  production  did  occur, 
but  a  great  deal  was  avoided  through  the 
efforts  of  the  FEA  and  collaborating  State 
officials.  No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the 
drastic  shortage  of  gasoline  that  prevailed  in- 
termlltently  from  last  ThankEgtving  through 
the  beginning  of  April.  Bad  as  It  wa.s.  It  was 
greatly  mitigated  by  the  PEA  acting  under 
the  authority  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act 

Mr.  Chairman,  supplies  since  that  time 
have  been  adequate  In  the  main  largely  be- 
cause of  our  good  fortune  with  last  winter's 
very  mild  weather.  Meanwhile  we  have  fool- 
ishly returned  to  business  as  usual.  Our  con- 
sumption Is  growing  again  but  Increases  in 
domestic  crude  production  and  refinery  ca- 
pacity are  stUl  some  years  away.  No  one  guar- 
antees that  shortages  will  not  return  If,  for 
instance,  next  winter  Is  not  so  merciful  ss 
last.  They  could  well  be  worse  than  anything 
we  have  seen  yet. 

The  allocation  machinery  is  Just  getting 
oUed  up.  The  first  break  In  the  storm  clouds 
is  no  time  to  throw  away  our  authority  for 
dealing  with  a  problem  that  all  agree  Is  a 
long-term  matter. 

CONTROLLING    INFLATION    AND    OIL    PROFITS 

As  for  oil  prices.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  do  not  realize  how  much  the  Emergency 
P(>troleum  Allocation  Act  has  permitted  PEA 
to  soften  the  blow  to  the  U.S.  economy. 
Despite  the  fact  that  crude  price  increases 
were  granted  which  profited  domestic  pro- 
ducers about  510  billion,  the  price  controls 
have  held  the  price  of  60  to  70  percent  of 
U.S.  domestic  crude  production  at  about  one- 
half  of  the  level  to  which  u  would  have  gone 
without  controls.  As  a  result,  the  increases 
in  oil  prices  were  shaved  by  about  one-third. 
If  tloe  Emergency  Act  is  allowed  to  expire, 
the  prices  of  all  crude  oil  and  oil  products 
wui  "even  up"  to  a  level  commensurate  with 
OPEC  prices.  This  will  mean  that  all  regular 
gasoline  will  go  up  another  10  cents  a  gallon 
to  about  65  cents  per  gallon  from  today's 
average  of  about  5fi  cents.  Fuel  oil  will  rise 
sharply  again.  And  these  Increases  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  prices  of  freight  rates,  air  fares, 
electricity,  and  all  the  goods  that  contain 
some  fuel  component. 

It  is  estimated  tliat  last  year's  big  Jump 
in  crude  oil  prices  co.-.trlbuted  about  3  per- 
cent on  top  of  other  factors  to  this  year's 
alarming  rate  of  Inflation.  If  we  decontrol  oil 
prices  next  February,  we  can  expect  slmUar 
shock  waves  to  roll  through  the  economy 
again. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the  public  Just 
will  not  condone  Congressional  Inaction  that 
Will  result  in  another  huge  windfall  for  the 
oil  Industry  at  the  expense  of  consumers. 

There  is  no  economic  reason  for  per- 
mitting It  to  happen.  Higher  prices  are  not 
resulting  in  increases  in  toUl  level  of  oil 
production.  Price  increases  on  controlled  crtd 
production  will  not  result  in  more  drilling 
activity  in  the  future.  In  fact  higher  prices 
and  new  oil  corporation  profits  would  most 
likely  result  in  the  feverish  scramble  for 
scarce  resources  in  the  Industry  and  bidding 
up  prices  of  rigs,  piping  and  labor  even  more. 
Let  me  remind  you  that  atwolutfily  no  ac- 


tion has  been  taken  by  the  Senate  up  to 
now  to  recover  any  of  the  oil  profits  bonanza 
in  taxes,  either  for  this  year  or  in  the  future. 

SAVING    COMFETrnON    IN    THE    OIL    INDUSTRY 

It  it  weren't  for  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  would 
be  virtually  no  independent  refiners  or  mar- 
keters left  in  the  oil  industry  today.  They 
would  ha^e  been  rubt>ed  out  In  the  short 
period  of  two  years.  As  It  is,  they  have  suf- 
fered great  attrition,  and  theU-  share  of  the 
rctaU  market,  has  slumped,  according  to  a 
recent  PEA  consultant's  report,  from  about 
38  percent  in  1972  to  about  17  percent  at 
present. 

Various  observers  of  oil  Industry  have 
testified— several  of  them  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Economics,  which  I 
chair — that  the  major  oil  companies  In  the 
past  have  taken  moat  of  their  proQts  at  the 
crude-oU  level  and  have  kept  the  profltabU- 
ity  of  refining  and  marketing  artlflcally  low 
as  a  means  of  curtailing  competition  there. 
However,  now  that  overseas  producing  coun- 
tries have  seized  control  of  much  of  the 
crude  production  and  the  associated  profits, 
the  major  companies  are  turning  increasing 
attention  to  tightening  their  grip  on  the 
downstream  sectors  and  to  increasing  profits 
there. 

Some  major  companies  are  taking  over  pre- 
viously franchlsed  stations  for  their  own 
use.  and  all  of  them  continue  to  buUd  new 
stations,  often  to  represent  their  so-called 
■■flgbtlng  brands;"  that  Is  "gos-and-go  sta- 
tions" set  up  to  compete  directly  with  the 
mdependent  gasoline  marketers,  "rhls  Is  why 
the  Independent  firms,  already  weakened  fi- 
nanclally  by  two  years  of  supply  starvation 
are  convinced  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
obtnin  adequate  supplies  from  their  major- 
company  competitors  now  that  the  latter 
are  moving  in  to  take  over  the  action.  And 
we  need  the  competitive  influence  of  the 
Independents  more  than  ever. 

As  I  Indicated.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  was  pro- 
vided vital  authority  to  regulate  oil  supplies 
and  prices.  It  has  not  succeeded  as  It  is  ad- 
ministered In  assuring  fair  pricing  to  the  in- 
dependent sector  of  the  Industry.  Although 
the  law  provides  for  fair  distribution  to  all 
segments  of  the  industry  at  fair  prices,  the 
FEA  refused  for  a  long  time  to  take  any  ac- 
tion to  assure  fair  pricing.  So  the  major  com- 
panies could  fulfill  their  supply  commit- 
ments to  independents  largely  with  crude 
oU  at  the  high  uncontrolled  price  and  with 
products  based  on  such  crude,  while  under- 
selling their  competitors  with  oil  at  the 
lower  controlled  price.  This  has  meant  that 
supply  commitments  to  Independents,  in 
many  cases,  were  meaningless,  because  at 
the  prices  offered  the  supplies  could  not  be 
resold. 

For  example.  Exxon  Is  selling  regular  gaso- 
line in  Washington,  D.C.  for  about  55  cents 
a  gallon  under  price  control,  but  Independ- 
ent stations  receiving  only  uncontrolled  oil 
must  charge  well  over  60  cents.  With  this 
disparity  In  costs,  the  Independents  cannot 
sell  any  gas  and  are  rapidly  going  out  of  busi- 
ness. I  attach  for  the  record  three  tables 
provided  by  the  Independent  Gasoline  Mar- 
keters' CDunclI.  showing  their  Increase  In 
wholesale  prices  compared  to  that  of  the 
Integrated  companies  and  their  resulting  loss 
of  market  share  of  price. 

PEA'S  response  to  this  problem  has  been 
very  halting  and  Incomplete.  Recently,  after 
much  footdragglng,  Mr.  SawhlU  said  PEA 
wUi  consider  ordering  the  majors  to  supply 
certain  quantities  of  lower-priced  oil  to  a 
small  selection  of  Independent  refiners  whose 
costs  are  farthest  out  of  line.  FEA  contends 
that  this  correction  at  the  refinery  level  will 
take  care  of  the  desperate  plight  of  Inde- 
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pendent  marketers  as  the  savings  In  cost 
were  passed  through.  But  this-action  has  not 
occurred  and  Is  a  totally  inadequate  response 
to  the  problem  and  leaves  many  independent 
refiners  and  marketers  in  an  untenable  com- 
petitive position. 

TKE   NEED   FOR   PROMPT    ACTION 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  to  act  quickly  on 
this  matter.  The  need  to  expedite  the  re- 
newal legislation  stems  from  the  fact  that 


the  Administration  la  proceeding  with  its 
decontrol  plans  for  this  Pall  and  Winter.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  producers  and  distribu- 
tors all  along  the  line  will  begin  to  hold  l>ack 
production  as  decontrol  approaches  In  hopes 
of  realizing  a  st2eable  Increase  In  price  and 
in  the  value  of  their  inventories.  Including 
Inventories  in  the  groimd.  Therefore,  we 
cannot  act  too  soon  to  remove  this  uncer- 
tainty from  the  market  and  to  convlnoe  the 
Indtistry  that  it  will  profit  them  nothing  to 


hold  back  productioo  in  anticipation  of  new 
shortages. 

Inde3>cnsemt  Gasoldte  MAKKSTEsa  Cotnrcix. — 
Sales  Volumes  Analysis.  Junh  28,  1974 
Comparison  of  sales  of  motor  gasoline  by 
sample  of  nonbranded  independent  market- 
ers, representing  more  than  2.7O0  retail  out- 
lets from  coast  to  coast  and,  sales  of  motor 
gasoline  by  lotal  Industry,  as  reported  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration: 


Tinw  period 


B«se  period 
1972 


Percent  of  base 
period 


Sample  of  lumtifaiHted  sales; 

Janiary - 156.385.023  133.457.685 

febniary... _ 149.150.279  129.918.573 

ft      Warch „_ _ 176,010.430  136,085.432 

IStqirtrtW 481.545,732  399,461.690 

Apftl 174,699,612  138. 014.  MO 


85.3 
87.1 
77.3 
82.9 
79-0 


Tinw  period 


SaseperiMt 

1972 


Current  1974 


of  base 
period 


Total  intfustfy  saitt: 

iioowy... 7,226,ai6t000  7.563.150  000 

[•^fMnf - 6,955,9*^000  6.835.584;000 

ftafCh        8,  Mi,  7M.  000  8, 190. 294. 000 

Istquartw 22.530,774.000  22.589.028.000 

AP« 7.905.870.000  8,058.582.000 


104.7 
98.3 
98.1 
100.3 
101.9 


Independent  Oasoline  Marketeks  Council — 
Wholesale  Price  Movement  Amatlsis, 
June  28,  1974 

Comparison  of  the  average  cost  of  regular 
gasoline,  excluding  taxes,  to  nonbranded  in- 
dependent marketers,  representing  more 
than  2,700  retail  outlets  from  coast  to  coast, 
and  the  average  cost  of  regular  gasoline, 
excluding  taxes,  to  all  marketers,  as  reported 
by  Piatt's  Ollgram  for  1972  (average  of  66 
markets)  and  by  the  Pederal  EnergiM^mln- 
istratlonof  1974;  ^ 


Base 

Current 

1972 

1974 

Percent 

cents  per 
lallon 

cents  per 

of  base 

Tim«  period 

period 

NQnl>rande<l  average 

costs  per  gal(on:i 

ianuary 

117 

23.3 

183 

February 

117 

26.9 

212 

Matrt... 

U.7 

29.7 

234 

Ittiguerter 

12.7 

26.  e 

209 

April 

12.8 

30.2 

236 

All  inafketert  average 

casts  per  gallon:! 

January 

13.0 

20.2 

155 

Febtuacy 

12. 9 

22.5 

174 

Man*... 

12.0 

24.2 

201 

IslqiaiUf. 

April. _ 

12.  E 

22.3 

183 

12.2 

25.5 

209 

t  Nonbranded  costs  do  not  include  national  brand  name 
advoMising  and  rehner  credit  card  services  as  do  branded 
jobbor  costs. 

I  Cost  rigures  are  based  an  "dealer  lankwaeon  prices,"  less 
5  cents  to  reflect  iobbor  margins,  but  without  adjustment  for 
refiner  advertising  and  credit  card  services. 

Independent  Gasoline  Maskxtebs  CoitnciLi — 
Market  Share  Analtsis,  June  28,  1974 
The  market  share  of  nonbranded  inde- 
pendent marketers  during  current  periods  of 
1974,  measured  in  each  period  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  comparable  period  of  1972.  The 
sample  consists  of  sales  of  motor  gasoline 
by  more  than  2,700  retell  outlets  from  coast 
to  coast. 

Percent  of  ba«e  period  TitarHet  share 
1974:  Percent 

January 81.5 

February 88.8 

March 78.7 

First  quarter 82.2 

AprU 77.7 


THE  HOT  RIVER  VALLEY 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  magazine  devoted  almost  Its  en- 
tire issue  of  April  3.  1974,  to  an  article  by 
McKinley  C.  Olson  on  "The  Hot  River 
Valley."  a  discussion  of  the  controversy 
about  nuclear  powerplants  In  York  and 
Lancaster  Counties  in  Pennsylvania. 
Thursday  the  Senate  will  vote  on  exten- 
sion of  the  Price- Anderson  Act.  Because 
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the  article  written  by  Mr.  Olson  deals  en- 
tirely with  the  safety  issue  of  nuclear 
powerplants,  I  urge  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  read  it  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Hot  Rivxr  Vallbt 
(By  McKinley  C.  Olson) 

(This  article  examinee  the  controveiGy  aris- 
ing from  the  Increasing  reliance  on  nuclear 
power  to  supply  the  countrys  energy.  Al- 
though a  ntimber  of  potential  sources  of  pow- 
er are  mentioned.  It  is  not  our  purpoae  to 
offer  a  full-blown  discussion  of  the  nation's 
energy  problems  or  Its  options  for  the  future. 
Also,  readers  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
all  confrontations  over  nuclear  power,  from 
Vermont  to  California  are  replays,  with  lo- 
cal variations,  on  the  same  essential  theme: 
How  safe  is  controlled  nuclear  fission? — The 
Editors) 

Ughtnlng  flashed.  The  emergency  warning 
system  went  off  and  a  siren  began  to  wall. 
One  of  the  foremen  yelled  to  his  men,  "get 
the  hell  out  of  here."  Workers  on  the  night 
shift  ran  for  their  cars  and  trucks  and  pulled 
away  from  the  construction  site,  racing  at 
crazy  speeds  over  the  one-lane  bridges  and 
down  the  back-country  roads. 

This  was  in  July  1971.  about  7:00  m  the 
evening  in  rural  Pennsylvania.  Ko  one 
thought  to  alert  the  people  who  lived  la  the 
area.  Farmers,  their  wives  and  children. 
watched  bug-eyed  from  their  porches  as  the 
vehicles  flashed  by. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  false  alarm,  touched 
off  when  lightning  struck  a  power  line,  but 
the  people  around  here  will  never  foi^et  that 
night.  They  live  nert  door  to  the  Peach  Bot- 
tom nuclear  power  complex.  In  1971  there 
was  one  atomic  plant  here;  today  there  are 
three.  Tomorrow  there  might  be  two  more. 
And  two  more  after  that. 

There  have  been  other  nervotis  moments. 
A  year  after  that  thunderstorm,  toward  the 
end  of  July  people  In  the  neighboring  county 
across  the  river  from  Peach  Bottom  were 
startled  by  the  sound  of  a  loud  "woosh" 
In  the  rUght.  One  woman  told  the  press  it 
sounded  like  "the  world's  largest  teakettle 
was  leaving  off  steam."  The  power  failed; 
frightened  people  left  their  homes  and 
made  their  way  to  phones  to  call  the  plant 
across  the  river.  The  atomic  workers  told  the 
callers  they  had  heard  no  noise,  but  the 
•wooshlng"  persisted  for  well  over  an  hour. 
A  few  days  later,  the  plant  reported  that 
lightning  had  struck  again,  bitting  a  trans- 
former line  and  shutting  down  a  large  gen- 
erator, which  in  turn  gave  off  steam  that 
made  the  sound. 

Again,  nothing  of  fatal  consequence.  But 
the   people  wonder  if  the  plant  was   being 


evasive  that  night  even  though  they  were 
told  that  residents  on  the  plant  side  of  the 
river,  for  some  reason,  didn't  hear  the 
"frightening  noise." 

These  are  samplings  of  the  stories  that  are 
told  along  a  secluded  26-mlle  stretch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  in  the  southeast  comer 
of  Pennsylvania.  35  miles  north  of  Baltimore, 
which  could  become  the  largest  concen- 
trated soiu-ce  of  nuclear  power  in  the  world. 

Pbiladetphta  Electric  Company  has  applied 
for  a  pettnlt  to  build  two  more  nuclear  re- 
actors across  the  river  from, the  three  existing 
reactors  at  Its  Peach  Botjiom  complex,  the 
newest  two  of  which  are  among  the  largest  In 
the  world.  The  two  proposed  reactor  sta- 
tions would  compare  In  slae  and  output  to 
these  giants.  And  the  utUlty  already  talks  of 
building  two  additional  atonUc  power  plants 
a  relatively  short  distance  downstream 
from  these. 

The  electricity  generated  by  these  nuclear 
plants  is  to  serve  the  PhUadelphla  area,  65 
miles  to  the  north.  That  is  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion for  the  residents  of  York  and  Lancaster 
Counties  which  face  each  other  across  the 
Susquehanna  and  lihare  tliis  nuclear  develop- 
ment. They  sense  that  they  are  being  re- 
quired to  assume  all  the  risks  of  nuclear 
poft-er  while  being  denied  any  of  the  bene&ts. 
Quite  a  few  people  here  who  derisively  refer 
to  York  and  Lancaster  as  The  Nuclear  Capi- 
tal of  the  World,  feel  that  they  are  already 
living  with  more  than  their  share  of  nuclear 
power  plants;  they  strongly  oppose  any  more 
such  neighbors.  Tiiere  is  also  a  core  of  angry, 
outspoken  activists  who  are  against  nuclear 
power  plants  In  any  contemporary  form, 
shape,  size  or  number. 

Tt^ether.  the  merely  uneasy  and  the  bit- 
terly opposed  have  Joined  forces  in  a  local 
coalition  to  pit  their  meager  resources 
against  the  nuclear  establlEhment.  These 
contestants,  the  sponsors  of  nuclear  power 
and  those  who  opposite  It,  are  participating 
m  what  could  well  be  a  historic  contest. 
Ralph  Nader  predicts  that  It  will  become  the 
biggest  citizens'  battle  of  our  time. 

tTNCOatCINC  THE  BOTTLE 

I  became  actively  Interested  In  nuclear 
power  in  1959  when,  as  a  reporter  and  photog- 
rapher for  the  York  (pa.)  Gazette  and 
Daily.  I  was  assigned  to  cover  the  develop- 
ment of  the  first  Peach  Bottom  plant.  That 
was  two  years  after  the  nation's  flr.st  atomic 
plant  liad  gone  on  line.  Nuclear  fission  was 
already  being  hailed  by  its  boosters  as  our 
coming  energy  source.  By  1972,  after  years  of 
funding  and  research,  only  thirty  nuclear 
plants  were  operating  In  the  country,  pro- 
ducing only  about  1  per  cent  of  the  power. 
This  year,  forty  plants  wlU  deliver  4  per  cent 
of  the  power.  But  this  picture  could  cliange 
rapidly.  Today,  according  to  AEC  figures, 
forty-four  plants  are  licensed  to  operate, 
fifty-four  are  being  built  and  orders  have 
been  placed  for  another  109.  By  the  year  2000. 
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If  current  plans  hold,  more  than  1.000  nuclear 
fission  plants  may  be  prcxtucing  30  to  80  per 
cent  ct  the  nations  energy 

Here  at  the  start  of  my  (ll:«cu5slon  tt  Is  lin> 
portant  to  differentiate  between  uranium  or 
Plutonium  fission  and  nuclear  fusion — sttll  In 
embryo— which  would  combine  hydrogen 
atoms  from  ordinary  sea  water  at  extremely 
high  temperatures  to  produce  unlimited  en- 
ergy In  a  controlled  reaction.  Nuclear  fusion 
Is  considered  safe  by  opponents  of  nuclear 
fission,  who  contend  that  a  fusion  reactor 
could  not  "run  away"  becau-e  It  would  not 
accumulate  the  dangerous  radioactive  wastes 
that  characterize  the  flsslon  process.  The  crit- 
ics of  nuclear  oower  are  speaking  of  power 
from  flsston.  They  contend  that  available 
sources  of  conventional  power  give  us  enough 
time  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  atomic  plant? 
of  today  and  the  Immediate  tomurrow,  and 
concentrate  on  developing  other  potential 
sources  of  power.  Proponents  of  flwion  cite 
the  alleged  energy  crtfU  as  the  prime  reason 
why  we  must  redouble  our  reliance  on  that 
approach  to  nuclear  power. 

Despite  such  fundflmental  dl5^g^eement6. 
all  reputable  parties  In  the  debat?  accept 
several  basic  premises  First,  that  a  major 
fission  power  plant  accident  would  be  cata- 
strophic in  terms  of  death,  disease  and  dam- 
age to  property.  Me«.  that  the  radioactive 
materials  employed  in  the  fission  process  are 
deadiv  Pintonlum-239.  the  most  dangerous 
substance  ever  handled  bv  man.  la  one  of  the 
byproducts  of  todays  reactors  and  win  prob- 
ably be  the  principal  fuel  of  tomorrow's.  A 
spoonful  of  Plutonium  dioxide  particles.  If 
dispersed  In  the  air.  is  enough  to  kill  millions 
of  people.  It  also  remains  active  for  a  long 
time,  and  must  be  contained  with  no  leakage 
for  thousands  of  years  Thus,  even  a  short- 
term  commitment  to  fission  power  means 
that  we  would  saddle  generations  to  come 
with  its  dangers. 

The  advocates  of  nuclear  power  along  the 
Susquehanna  are  much  the  same  as  those 
elsewhere.  They  include  the  uttlltl^a  that 
have  Invested  In  nuclear  power  or  will  do  so; 
giant  outfits  such  as  Bechtel.  Westlnghouse. 
Oulf  Atomic  and  General  Electric  which 
bullet  the  plants  ar.d  supply  the  nuclear 
hardware:  the  Conaresslonal  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  ubiquitous 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AECl.  which 
has  the  confltctlng  roles  of  promoting  the 
development  of  nuclear  power  and  protect- 
ing the  public  from  its  hazards. 

These  groups  form  the  nation's  multlbU- 
lion-dollar  nuclear  esttibllshment.  They  em- 
ploy a  substantia!  number  of  people — the 
ABC  alone  has  some  7.000  workers,  a  great 
many  of  whom  have  invested  most  if  not  the 
whole  of  long  professional  careers  In  the 
service  of  nuclear  power.  Thousands  of  well- 
salarted  loba  and  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  many  families  depend  today  on  the  nuclear 
Industry.  In  York  and  Lincaster  Counties, 
the  most  prominent  targets  of  anti-nuclear 
attack  are  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company 
and  the  AEC- 

The  local  foes  of  nuclear  power  Include  two 
small  environmental  groups  (the  one  in 
Tork  has  some  twenty-flve  members:  Its 
neighbor  In  Lancaster  has  around  1001  and 
the  Peach  Bottom  and  Pulton  Townshto  gov- 
ernment units  which  lie  on  either  side  of 
th«  rivflr  Just  above  the  Maryland  line.  Two 
other  Pennevlvanla  environmental  groups. 
larger  and  with  more  muscle,  but  with  dlver- 
alfled  interests,  support  the  local  protesters. 
AU  these  in  turn  draw  help  and  moral  sup- 
port from  small  but  tenacious  national  en- 
vironmental and  scientific  groups  such  as 
the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  and  the 
Committee  for  Nuclear  Responsibility,  both 
of  which  have  membership  lists  bearing  dls- 
tin^lshed  names. 

The  anti-nuclear  people  also  have  friends 
In  the  nation's  capital,  and  the  number  there 
has  been  growing  of  late.  Sen.  Mike  Oravel 
<D^    Alas.)    and    Ralph    Nader   have    been 


among  the  most  outspoken  critics  of  nuclear 
power  In  the  capital.  Back  in  Pennsylvania, 
former  State  Insurance  Commissioner  Her- 
bert 3.  Denenberg,  the  consumer-orientated 
gadfiy,  entered  the  fray  last  summer  with 
the  pronouncement  that  "this  is  the  most 
Important  issue  ever  to  face  the  American 
pubUc."  and  the  cry  that  "it  may  be  that 
nobody  but  God  could  write  the  Insurance 
policy  we  need  on  nuclear  plants."  In  addi- 
tion, the  city  of  Baltimore— which  draws 
drinking  water  for  some  3  million  people 
from  the  Suwjuehanna  River  9  miles  below 
the  Philadelphia  Electric  nuclear  complex — 
the  state  of  Maryland  and  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Foundation  (an  environmental  group) 
are  all  taking  an  active  Interest  in  the  de- 
velopments upstream. 

The  five  nuclear  plants  In  York  County 
are  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Two  are 
In  the  northern  end,  across  the  river  and  6 
miles  south  of  Harrlsburg,  the  state  capital. 
The  other  three  are  bunched  together  In  a 
nuclear  jKJwer  complex  36  miles  downstream 
at  Peach  Bottom.  PhUadelphla  Electric. 
which  owns  controlling  Interest  In  the  three- 
plant  complex,  and  operates  It,  has  asked  the 
AEC  for  a  construction  permit  to  build  two 
more  giant  reactor  plants — at  a  cost  of  $1.5 
biiUon — In  Lancaster  County's  P^iiton  Town- 
ship, on  a  site  directly  across  the  river  from 
the  Peach  Bottom  complex.  And  Philadelphia 
Electric  has  notified  authorities  in  Maryland 
that  It  thinks  of  building  yet  another  pair 
of  nuclear  stations  on  the  river  In  Cecil 
County.  Just  below  the  state  line  (see  map 
p.  81). 

STAMP    OF    APPBOVAL 

The  AEC  controls  the  major  checkpoints  in 
the  development  of  an  atomic  plant — Issuing 
the  original  construction  permit  and  later 
an  operating  permit  (the  AEC's  final  stamp 
of  approval ) .  The  agency  holds  public  hear- 
ings before  awarding  these  permiu.  One  re- 
cent study  called  these  hearings  "charades" 
because  the  AEC's  "common  set  of  Interests'" 
with  the  utilities  and  reactor  manufacturers 
almost  assures  that  citizen  opposition  to  a 
nuclear  plant  will  be  defeated.  Moreover,  ac- 
cording to  Steven  Ebbln,  director  of  the  En- 
vironmental Policy  Study  Group  at  George 
Washington  University,  and  Raphael  Kasper. 
a  nuclear  engineer  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Issues  are  argued  in  tech- 
nical and  legalistic  language  that  excludes 
the  layman. 

But  the  basic  shortcoming  of  the  AEC 
plant  hearings  Is  that  they  do  not  provide 
a  forum  for  debaUng  the  issue  of  nuclear 
power  as  such  At  most,  they  permit  the 
AEC  examiners  to  make  sure  the  utility  has 
lived  up  to  the  specifications  established  by 
the  commission,  Cltlyens  concerned  about  the 
cumulative  effects  of  low-level  radiation  dis- 
charges, the  unsolved  problems  of  storing 
radioactive  waste  for  thousands  of  yeare, 
the  dancer  of  nuclear  sabotage,  theft  or 
blackmaU.  are  likely  to  derive  little  satisfac- 
tion from  local  AEC  hearings,  where  the 
questions  they  want  to  raise  are  often  dis- 
missed as  Irrelevant  to  the  purpose  of  that 
meeting. 

Jn  York,  the  anti-nuclear  environmental 
group  and  Its  attorney  have  been  trying. 
unsuccessfully,  to  keep  Peach  Bottom  Units 
Two  and  Three— the  two  big  new  reactors— 
from  operating.  Petitions  have  also  been 
filed  by  the  York  group  and  the  Peach  Bot- 
tom Township  supervisors,  opposing  Phila- 
delphia's application  for  a  permit  to  build 
the  two  additional  Pulton  stations,  which 
the  environmental  group  and  government 
bodies  In  Lancaster  also  oppose. 

The  Philadelphia  Electric  wants  to  build 
these  plants  In  Fulton  Township  because  It 
already  has  rights-of-way  and  power  lines 
there.  Also,  these  large  nuclear  plants  use 
a  lot  of  water— Peach  Bottom  Units  Two 
and  Three  will  each  take  and  discharge  a 
billion  gallons  a  day — and  the  Susquehanna. 
a  mUe  and  a  half  wide  here.  Is  one  of  the 
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largest  rivers  east  of  the  Mt3slslppl.  Further- 
more, the  site  Is  only  66  miles  from  the 
utility's  1.2  million  customers.  And  only 
7.000  people  live  within  a  5-mllo  radius  of 
the  nuclear  complex  at  Peach  Bottom.  v,'hlch 
accords  with  the  AEC's  policy  of  keeping 
atcmtc  plants  away  from  urban  centers. 
Peach  Bottom,  however.  Is  email  rather  than 
remote.  It  Is  less  than  60  air  miles  from 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  200  million  people  live  with- 
in a  250-mlle  radius  of  this  nuclear  complex; 
5  mlUon  of  them  within  a  60-ml1e  radius. 

Upstream,  near  Harrljburg,  Metropolitan 
Edison  Company  heads  the  consortium  that 
1^  building  two  nuclear  plants  at  Three  Mile 
Island  at  a  cost  of  tl  billion.  Met  Ed's  first 
reactor,  an  871 -megawatt  unit,  was  supposed 
t3  go  on  line  this  year,  but  there  have  been 
many  delays.  The  second  Met  Ed  unit,  a  905- 
megawatt  reactor,  was  scheduled  to  begin 
generating  commercial  power  In  1976.  The 
AEC  says  both  plants  are  about  60  per  cent 
completed. 

Most  of  the  local  controversy  Is  focused 
downstream,  at  Peach  Bottom  and  Fulton. 
When  I  was  last  there,  the  only  unit  In 
operation  was  a  small  experimental,  40- 
megawatt  high-temperature  gas-cooled  re- 
actor, the  one  I  began  reporting  on  in  1969. 
It  began  to  generate  commercially  In  1967 
and  has  been  running  off  and  on  ever  since. 
Philadelphia  Electric  reports  that  it  has  been 
a  successful  prototype,  but  plans  to  retire 
the  unit  within  a  few  years,  since  its  output 
Is  too  small  to  be  commercially  worthwhile. 
Its  Immediate  neighbors  dwarf  their  dome- 
shaped  senior-  These  new  twin,  1.065-mega- 
watt  General  Electric  boUlng  water  reactors 
are  as  big  as  they  come  today.  An  AEC  Peach 
Bottom  report  notes  that  "this  total  Indus- 
trial complex  .  .  .  has  .  .  .  considerable  vis- 
ual impact  ...  on  the  surrounding  rural 
scene."  The  new  reactors,  turbines  and  gen- 
erators are  housed  In  smooth  rectangular 
buddings.  Freight  cars  sUndlng  next  to  the 
buildings  seem  borrowed  from  a  child's  toy 
railroad. 

TH«  KISK-BENEFTT  ABCCMBNT 

Thus  far,  PhUadelphla  Electric  and  the 
other  utilities  associated  m  the  Peach  Bot- 
tom project  have  spent  about  •750  million 
on  the  new  plants.  The  final  cost  could  be 
more  than  a  billion  dollars.  Unit  Two  was 
auoposed  to  go  on  line  last  year  but  has 
been  plagued  by  generator  and  turbine 
trouble.  It  finally  began  generating  this  July. 
It  18  also  possible  that  the  utility  may  have 
to  recool  completely  all  the  water  It  draws 
from  the  Susquehanna  before  returning  It 
to  the  river.  An  Initial  AEC  licensing  board 
decision  la  asking  for  clo.sed-clrcuit  cooling 
for  Peach  Bottom  Units  Two  and  Three  by 
January  1977,  A  final  AEC  ruling  In  favor 
of  total  cooling,  to  protect  the  ecology  of  the 
Susquehanna.  woiUd  force  Philadelphia 
Electric  to  close  down  Its  new  reactors  and. 
at  the  very  least,  build  two  additional  cool- 
ing towers  alongside  the  four  already  pro- 
vided for  partial  cooling.  Shutting  down  the 
plants  and  building  the  two  towers  would 
cost  a  minimum  of  Jlia  mUUon.  according 
to  Philadelphia  Electric. 

Because  of  the  AEC's  current  demand  for 
cloBed-circult  cooling,  Phlladelohla  Electric 
has  incorporated  this  system  Into  the  design 
of  the  proposed  Pulton  reactor  plants,  which 
would  feature  two  I,ieo-megawatt  hlgb- 
temnerature  gas-cooled  reactors — enormous- 
ly larger  rertlon-"  of  the  prototype  at  Peach 
Bottom.  Closed-circuit  cooling,  while  It  pro- 
tects fish  and  other  forms  of  marine  life 
from  the  harmful  effects  of  hot  water. 
evaporates  tremendous  quantities  of  water! 
and  that  in  turn  could  upset  delicate  eco- 
logical balances  even  In  a  body  of  water 
as  large  as  Chesapeake  Bay  Forty  per  cent 
of  the  bay's  fresh-water  Input  comes  from 
the  Susquehanna.  The  proposed  Fulton  re- 
actors would  evaporate  some  28  million  gal- 
lons  of    water   a   day.    This    loss   and    the 
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evaporation  from  the  five  other  nuclear 
plants  on  the  river  would  approximate  one- 
third  of  the  Susquehanna's  low  water  flow. 
A  sharp  reduction  In  the  amount  of  fresh 
water  emptjlng  into  the  bay  could  ruin  com- 
mercial fishing.  Oysters,  for  one,  thrive  on  the 
blend  of  fresh  water  and  salt.  Philadelphia 
Electric  rather  blithely  brushes  off  this  con- 
cern about  the  future  of  Chesapealce  Bay, 
contending  that  If  unexpected  problems  do 
arise,  they  can  be  handled  without  much 
trouble.  The  environmentalists  and  the  anti- 
nuclear  people  are  afraid  that  If  the  utility 
Is  found  to  be  wrong  it  might  be  too  late  to 
repair  the  damage.  This  difference  of  opinion 
Is  typical  of  the  nuclear  controversy.  The 
AEC  and  the  nuclear  Industry  display  almost 
boundless  confidence  in  their  ability  to  solve 
all  problems  and  contain  all  hazards  should 
they  arise.  The  anti-nuclear  critics  contend 
that  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  nuclear 
fission  process  are  beyond  the  present  abil- 
ity of  the  engineers  to  contain.  In  the  words 
of  I>r.  Henry  W.  Kendall,  a  high-energy 
physicist  at  Ml.T.  and  a  leading  spokesman 
for  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  the 
critics  believe  that  the  nuclear  proponents 
should  be  required  to  "prove  safety  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt,  rather  than  for  their 
opponents  to  prove  the  contrary."  Legislation 
and  suits  calimg  for  moratoriums  on  the  op- 
eration, construction  and  export  of  nuclear- 
fission  power  plants  until  the  safetv  Issues 
have  been  resolved  In  the  public  Interest  have 
been  Introduced  and  filed  by — among  oth- 
ers—Ralph Nader.  Sen.  Mike  Gravel  and 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  an  environmental 
group. 

The  pro-nuclear  establishment,  while  con- 
ceding that  there  are  grave  dangers  In  the 
fission  power  cycle,  argues  that  the  ability  of 
atomic  power  to  provide  our  economy  and 
way  of  life  with  the  energy  It  needs  to  sur- 
vive and  prosper  far  outweigh  the  potential 
hazards.  They  also  contend  that  it  Is  effi- 
cient, clean  and  relatively  cheap,  once  the 
heavy  construction  costs  are  absorbed.  They 
cite  the  fact  that  reactors  have  been  oper- 
ated for  the  past  seventeen  years  without 
a  major  mishap.  Director- General  Slgvard 
Elklund  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  who  says  he  "can't  see  how  mankind 
can  survive  without  more  energy,"  which 
"nuclear  power  .  .  .  only  .  .  .  (can  provide] 
for  the  next  ten  years."  contends  that  these 
seventeen  years  without  a  serious  accident 
are  the  equivalent  of  more  than  1.000  years 
of  cumulative  nuclear  reactor  experience. 

The  atomic  power  advocates  are  fond  of 
noting  that  fossil  fuels  are  exhaustible,  and 
contend  that  mining  and  burning  coal,  which 
they  consider  the  only  feasible  alternative 
to  nuclear  power,  are  processes  too  damaging 
to  the  environment  to  be  continued.  Spokes- 
men for  fission  are  quick  to  dismiss  alterna- 
tive sources  of  power  such  as  solar  and  geo- 
thermal  energy,  which  are  free  of  the  risks 
associated  with  atomic  energy,  on  the 
grounds  that  they  are  Impractical,  prohibi- 
tively expensive,  or  beyond  Immediate  reach. 
All  these  premises  lead  the  pro-nuclear  peo- 
ple to  conclude  that  fission  power  Is  the  only 
realistic  means  to  bridge  the  Immediate 
short-terra  energy  gap  and  meet  the  increas- 
ing demands  for  power  In  the  future. 

Dr.  Ralph  E.  Lapp,  a  physicist,  nuclear  con- 
sultant and  author.  Is  one  of  the  best  known 
publicists  for  this  point  of  view.  Writing  a 
few  months  back  in  TTie  ttew  York  Timex 
Magazine.  Dr.  Lapp  argued  that  society  must 
weigh  the  risks  of  fission  against  the  de- 
mands for  more  power:  "We  must  consider 
the  question  of  nuclear  safety  In  this  risk- 
benefit  context."  He  concluded  that  if  the 
highest  standards  are  enforced  In  the  design, 
construction  and  operation  of  atomic  plants, 
nuclear  power  la  "not  only  an  acceptable 
risk"  but  the  "only  practicable  energy  source 
In  sight  adequate  to  sustain  our  way  of  life 
and  to  promote  our  economy." 

In  Its  pristine  form,  the  anti-nuclear  ob- 
jection la  that  fission  power  demands  human 


and  technical  infallibility,  not  Just  for  today 
and  tomorrow  but  for  thousands  of  years.  Or. 
Alvln  Weinberg,  former  director  of  the  AEC's 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  admits  that 
"once  man  has  opted  for  nuclear  power,  he 
has  committed  himself  to  essentially  perpet- 
ual surveillance  of  the  apparatus  of  nuclear 
power." 

Although  most  nuclear  critics  believe  that 
It  is  Impossible  to  build  a  "safe"  nuclear 
power  plant,  they  contend  that  even  if  it 
were,  the  whole  nuclear  cycle — power  plants. 
fuel  reprocessing  centers,  transportation, 
waste-storage  facilities — Is  extremely  vulner- 
able to  the  threat  of  accident,  war,  nuclear 
blackmail,  sabotage  and  theft.  Newspaper 
headlines  and  the  everyday  stuff  of  the  six 
o'clock  news  testify  to  turbulent  timea.  Rus- 
sell W.  Peterson,  the  former  governor  of  Dela- 
ware and  chairman  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  said  recently 
that  we  should  move  our  atomic  plants  out  to 
sea.  that  being  the  only  way  he  could  imagine 
to  guard  them  and  population  centers  from 
"the  potential  of  sabotage"  in  an  age  of 
growing  terrorism. 

The  critics  also  believe  that  radioactive 
releases  from  normally  functioning  nuclear 
plants  are  much  greater  than  the  AEC  and 
the  nuclear  mdustry  admit:  and  that  even 
the  most  minute  emissions  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials, which  all  nuclear  plants  release,  will 
In  time  Increase  the  number  of  cancer,  leu- 
kemia and  heart  disease  victims  by  the  thou- 
sands if  not  millions  The  anti-nuclear  crowd 
also  contends  that,  some  time,  some  place,  a 
major  reactor  accident  Is  bound  to  occiu".  and 
that  when  It  does,  enough  radioactive  poison 
will  be  released  to  kill  and  cripple  mauv 
thotisands  of  people,  devastate  cities  and  lay 
waste  thousands  of  square  miles  of  country- 
side. And.  finally,  that  if  we  were  to  abandon 
atomic  fission  power  and  put  all  the  tlm^ 
and  research  and  development  funds  that  It 
now  commands  into  the  development  of  other 
sources  of  energy,  we  could  rather  quickly 
provide  society  with  safe  alternatives. 

ATOMIC    BBCEPTACLE 

Raymond  L.  Hovls,  boylsb-looklng  at  40. 
with  mod  glasses  and  long.  neat,  pale  red 
hair.  Is  an  attorney  in  York  who  has  been 
representing  the  York  opponents  of  the  Peach 
Bottom  reactors,  members  of  the  York  Com- 
mittee for  a  Safe  Environment,  which  la  sup- 
ported by  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Commit- 
tee on  Nuclear  Pcwer  and  the  Committee  for 
Responsible  Enepgy  Sources  of  Philadelphia. 
A  former  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  House, 
a  liberal  Democrat  and  the  nephew  of  former 
state  Gov.  George  Leader.  Hovls  Is  determined 
to  proceed  cautiously  and  keep  an  open  mind. 

"I'm  not  totally  opposed  to  atomic  power." 
he  said  to  me.  "but  I'm  afraid  we're  going  to 
become  a  receptacle  of  nuclear  power  plants, 
now  that  they're  talking  about  nine  potential 
reactors  within  a  50-mlle  radius  of  the  city 
of  York  (the  county  seat) .  If  you  include  the 
two  below  the  Maryland  line  in  Cecil 
County."  Within  nine  years.  Hovis  notes. 
Pennsylvania  is  supposed  to  have  fourteen 
nuclear  power  plants  in  operation,  mast  of 
them  along  the  lower  Susquehanna  River. 
Only  niinols,  slat*d  for  fifteen,  would  have 
more.  "And  no  one  has  ever  been  asked  to 
license  five  reactors  3  miles  apart."  Hovls 
said,  referring  to  Philadelphia  Electrics  re- 
quest to  build  the  two  Fulton  olants  in  Lan- 
ca-ster  County  across  the  river  from  Peach 
Bottom.  "As  far  as  Peach  Bottom  goes,  the 
only  thing  we  can  fight  for  now  when  It 
comes  to  the  AEC  and  Philadelphia  Electric 
Is  to  try  to  force  them  to  make  the  plants  as 
safe  as  they  can  be  under  the  circumstances," 

Hovls  said  he  was  unsuccessful  last  sum- 
mer when  ha  appeared  before  a  bearing  of 
the  ABC  Safety  and  Llcenstng  Board  in 
York  to  protest  the  Issuance  of  an  operating 
permit  for  the  new  Peach  Bottom  plants.  He 
tried  to  argue  that  atomic  plants  were  pro- 
liferating In  the  York  area  at  an  alarming 
rate;  that  the  AEC  bad  refused  to  consider 


the  cumulative  effects  of  low-level  radiation 
from  the  three  Peach  Bottom  plants:  that 
the  agency  had  Ignored  the  risks  Involved 
In  transporting  radioactive  fuel  and  waste 
materials  to  and  from  the  nuclear  complex. 
and  that  the  AEC  had  failed  to  compel 
Philadelphia  Electric  to  produce  a  workable 
emergency  evacuation  plan  in  the  event  of 
a  nuclear  accident. 

"The  licensing  board  dismissed  all  these 
obJectloDs  as  irrelevant,"  Hovls  said,  and 
granted  a  conditional  operating  permit  He 
has  appealed  the  decision  to  an  AEC  oppeals 
board,  and  Is  prepared  to  take  his  case  to 
court  It  the  board  rules  against  him. 

Hovls  shook  his  head  ruefully  as  he  thought 
of  the  time  and  work  It  takes  to  ready  a  case 
for  the  AEC.  Polntmg  to  a  row  of  thick 
volimies  pertaining  to  Peach  Bottom  alone. 
he  said,  "I  had  to  go  through  6  to  8  feet  of 
reading  material  which  the  AEC  handed  me 
Just  to  get  started.  I  have  at  least  tia.OOO 
down  In  my  time  book,  and  rm  not  finished 
yet."  He  knows  that  the  chance  of  getting 
paid  for  his  work,  especially  In  full,  is  slight, 
but  he  has  no  intention  of  dropping  the  case. 
"I  find  it  fascinating  and  very  educational. 
in  every  way,"  Hovis  said.  Another  anti- 
nuclear  critic  In  York  put  it  this  way:  "T^e 
problem  is  so  immense  that  you  go  from 
antitrust  laws  to  windmills  and  bit  every- 
thing In  between." 

All  the  winding  paths  of  Inquiry  lead  back 
to  a  beginning:  How  dangerous  is  nuclear 
power?  And  how  much  trust  can  we  place  in 
the  hands  of  Its  champions? 

From  the  very  first,  in  the  Immediate  post- 
war era,  such  people  as  Albert  Einstein  and 
Oftvid  E.  UUenthal.  the  former  bead  of  the 
AEC,  questioned  the  safety  of  atomic  power. 
And.  m  1046,  an  AEC  safeguards  panel  told 
Lewis  Strauss,  then  chairman  of  the  AEC. 
that  "the  ccmmittee  tielieves  there  Is  insuf- 
ficient Information  available  at  this  time  to 
give  assurance  that  the  .  .  .  reactor  can  be 
operated  at  this  site  without  public  hazard." 

The  reactor  in  question  was  the  Fermi 
faat-breeder  plant  la  breeder  reactor  pro- 
duces more  fissionable  fuel  than  it  con- 
sumes) on  Lake  Erie  not  far  from  Detroit  and 
Toledo.  The  critics  charge  that  Strauss  sup- 
pressed the  go-slow  recommendation,  and  a 
few  months  later  the  AEC  allowed  Perml  to 
build.  Pretests  were  lodged  and  the  case 
went  to  the  Supreme  Court  which  decided 
for  the  AEC.  The  Perml  plant  was  built  but 
its  performance  was  marked  by  accidents  and 
long  breakdowns  and  It  has  since  been  shut 
down  for  good.  The  Perml  controversy 
aroused  suspicions  aboxit  atomic  safety  and 
the  credlbUlty  of  the  AEC  which  persist  to 
this  day. 

The  next  milestone  in  the  nuclear  power 
controversy  came  m  1953  when  President 
Elsenhower  unveiled  bis  Atoms  for  Peace 
Program.  Implemented  a  year  later  by  an 
amendment  to  the  original  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1946,  an  amendment  which  In  essence 
Invited  private  Industry  to  share  In  the  eco- 
nomic rewards  of  atomic  power,  which  has 
been  developed  wl»h  public  funds  and  work- 
ers. |See  The  Nation  special  issue.  "The  Great 
giveaway."  October  2,  1954  )  The  1954  amend- 
ment alfw  made  the  AEC  responsible  both 
for  promoting  the  development  of  nuclear 
power  and  protecting  the  p'lbltc  from  It. 

The  private  sector  hesitated:  It  thought 
nuclear  power  would  be  too  expensive  to  pro- 
duce and  sell  And  nuclear  power  plant  safety 
was  an  tmknown  factor:  insurance  com- 
panies were  refusing  to  write  policies 

tKStnUNG  AGAINST  CHAOS 

The  AEC'S  reply  was  a  veiled  warning  that 
If  industry  refused  to  go  nuclear,  the  gov- 
ernment might  set  up  Its  own  atomic  utility. 
Then  the  threat  was  sweetened:  government 
subsidies  would  be  available:  the  taxpayers 
would  build  demonstration  reactors,  and  fuel 
would  be  supplied  at  attractive  prices.  The 
AEC  also  thought  of  a  way  to  get  around  the 
Insurance  hurdle.  The  Brookhaven  Labor*- 
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torJes  were  commissioned  to  delve  Into  tue 
b>*pothectcaI  consequences  of  &  nuclear  plant 
accident.  Its  findings  were  presented  to  Con- 
gress In  1957  and  they  were  staggering.  A 
small  runaway  or  exploding  reactor  could  kill 
3.400  people  within  15  mUes  of  the  site: 
43.000  people  wlimn  a  45-mlIe  radius  could 
be  Injured.  Property  damage  could  reach  the 
•7  billion  mark,  and  radioactivity  could  con- 
taminate an  area  the  size  of  Maryland.  Pri- 
vate Insurance  companies  were  unwilling  to 
assume  risks  of  this  magnitude.  But  Con- 
Kress.  more  daring.  passe<'  the  Price-Anderson 
Act.  a  law  which  limited  lotal  liability  in  the 
eve-:  of  a  nuclear  accident  to  «550  million. 
■  which  a  utility  would  be  Uable  for  only 
•60  million.  Taxpayers'  money  would  cover 
the  rest. 

The  critics  were  quick  to  point  out  that  the 
gap  between  87  bluion  la  potential  damages 
and  J560  million  in  coverage  meant  that  vic- 
tims of  such  an  accident  might  collect  8 
cents  on  the  dollar.  But  the  American  Nu- 
clear Society  hailed  the  measure  as  a  "real 
vote  of  confidence"  In  atomic  power,  since 
even  the  limited  risk  that  the  Insurance  in- 
dustry was  willing  to  assume  was  the  "great- 
est commitment  they  have  ever  made  for  a 
single  hazard." 

The  AEC  felt  the  Brookhaven  report  had 
served  Its  purpose — to  demonstrate  that  the 
government  would  have  to  imderwrlte  the 
major  portion  of  the  nuclear  insurance 
policy— and  proposed  that  it  be  shelved  and 
forgotten.  But  it  continues  to  pop  up  at 
every  debate  on  the  basic  premises  of  nuclear 
power.  To  compound  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  Price-Anderson  Act.  the  AEC 
had  Its  1957  Brookhaven  report  updated  In 
1985.  Using  the  larger  reactors  that  had  been 
developed  since  the  Brst  report,  the  second 
Brookhaven  findings  were  indeed  awesome; 
45.000  deaths,  100.000  Injuries.  «18  billion 
to  5280  billion  In  property  damages,  with  fall- 
out from  this  theoretical  accident — equiva- 
lent to  the  release  from  several  thousand 
HIroshima-slzed  bombs— blanketing  an  area 
the  size  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  AEC  managed  to  keep  this  report 
secret  until  1073.  when  Friends  of  the  Earth 
got  wind  of  It  and  filed  a  freedom-of-in- 
formatlon  suit.  Reluctantly,  the  AEC  made 
the  report  public. 

That  crested  another  tempest.  The  find- 
ings were  terrlfving:  even  worse,  the  .\EC 
had  tried  to  conceal  them.  The  commission 
replied  that  the  Brookhaven  reports  of  1957 
and  1965  were  based  on  the  "worst"  that 
could  happen,  and  the  agency  now  awaits 
a  new  report  from  a  study  group  headed  by 
Dr.  Norman  Rasmussen.  a  nuclear  physicist 
at  M.I  T..  which  is  avoiding  the  "worst  case" 
approach  and  concentrating  Instead  on  the 
probability  of  a  nuclear  accident  occurring 
and  the  likely  consequences  if  one  does.  One 
finding  which  the  Rasmussen  report  Is  sup- 
posed to  make  public  is  the  prediction  that 
the  chance  of  an  accident  occurring  for  every 
100  reactors  Is  one  in  lO.OOO  per  year  or.  one 
In  a  million  a  year  tor  a  community  near 
any  given  atomic  plant. 

Ann  Roosevelt,  the  leglslauve  director  and 
an  energy  specialist  for  Friends  of  the  Earth 
considers  the  forced  disclosures  of  the  196S 
report  a  major  achievement.  "The  Price- 
Anderson  Act  was  up  in  1967."  she  told  me  In 
her  Washington,  DC.  office.  "Hearings  to  re- 
new the  law  were  starting  in  1985.  the  year 
the  second  Brookhaven  report  was  completed 
The  utilities  took  one  look  at  it  and  were 
horrified.  They  persuaded  the  AEC  that  Its 
disclosure  would  cripple,  perhaps  even  kill, 
the  nuclear  power  business.  So  the  AEC 
burled  it.  and  kept  it  hidden,  until  we  dug 
It  up."  Noting  that  Pnce-Anderson  will  be 
up  for  renewal  again  in  1977.  Ms.  Roosevelt 
said  her  group  is  preparing  a  determined 
challenge  to  the  Act.  The  House  has  already 
voted  for  a  ten-year  extension.  The  matter  Is 
expected  to  come  up  soon  in  the  Senate. 


Some  nuclear  critics  feel  that  even  the 
catastrophic  pretUctlons  of  the  Brookhaven 
reports  understate  the  possible  results  of  a 
major  reactor  accident.  Dr.  John  W.  Gofman 
claims  that  a  runaway  reactor  could  kill  S 
million  people  and  Injure  as  many  more. 
Oofman,  a  physician  with  a  Ph.D.  in  nuclear- 
physical  chemL<itry.  does  research  work  and 
teaches  on  the  West  Coast  He  is  the  co- 
author with  blophyslcist  Dr.  Arthur  R. 
TampUn  of  the  antl-nucleor  book,  Poisone<i 
Pover. 

Dr.  Oofman  Is  a  spokesman  for  the  Com- 
nuttee  tor  Nuclear  Responsibility,  whose 
board  Includes  the  Nobel  Laureates  Linus 
PauJlng.  chemistry:  Harold  Urey.  chemistry: 
James  D.  Watson,  biology:  George  Wold, 
chemistry:  as  well  as  David  R.  Inglls,  a  nu- 
clear physicist  who  was  a  member  of  the 
team  that  developed  the  first  atom  bomb, 
and  the  former  senior  physicist  at  the  AEC's 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  in  ruinois.  and 
Paul  R.  Ehrllch.  the  biologist  from  Stanford. 
Nevertheless,  the  champions  of  atomic  power 
dismiss  Dr  Gofman  as  a  crank.  The  critics 
charge  that  the  AEC's  suppression  of  the  up- 
dated Brookhaven  report  is  a  good  example 
ot  why  the  agency  cannot  be  trusted. 
THE  Tnnx  BixixveBs 
Another  fear  Is  that  the  AEC.  m  the  man- 
ner of  government  regulatory  agencies,  may 
be  Identifying  more  with  the  Industry  It  is 
supposed  to  supervue  than  with  the  public 
It  is  supposed  to  serve.  Some  people  also  feel 
the  AEC  has  fallen  prey  to  conceit.  Ray 
HovIs,  the  York  lawyer,  put  It  this  way 
"People  who  work  tor  the  AEC  and  the  utili- 
ties are  the  victims  of  their  backgrounds 
They've  been  working  with  nuclear  power 
for  so  long,  and  have  so  much  of  their  lives 
invested  in  It.  that  they  have  been  sold  on 
their  own  promotion.  Nuclear  power  has 
been  in  existence  for  only  thirty  years  and 
these  people  ...  feel  they  know  a  heU  ot  a 
lot  more  shout  It  thaa  anyone  else." 

Raymond  Powell,  a  nuclear  core  physicist 
and  the  AEC  licensing  project  manager  tor 
the  Peach  Bottom  reactors,  has   spent  his 

entire  career  In  the  atomic  power  field a 

background  'that  Is  common  for  75  per  cent 
ot  the  senior  AEC  people. "  Before  Joining  the 
AEC.  Powell  worked  In  the  private  sector  for 
AMP'S  Atomic  Division  In  York. 

Most  of  the  people  I've  met  In  the  nuclear 
establishment  .wem  dedicated,  capable  and 
professional.  Powell,  whom  I  met  with  at 
AEC  headquarters  in  Bethesda.  Md  .  is  that 
kind  of  man.  He  cultivates  a  deliberate  self- 
contained  manner,  but  underneath  has  a 
deep  faith  In  atomic  power— seeming  closer 
to  certainty  than  mere  confidence— that  Is 
characteristic  of  the  nuclear  Industry.  "This 
IS  the  most  regulated  industry  In  the  na- 
tion." Powell  sold.  "If  everyone  met  the  kind 
of  standards  we  Impose,  you'd  hear  no  more 
about  consumer  complaints. 

''We're  very  strict  and  rigid  when  It  comes 
to  basic  specifications.  And  the  whole  nuclear 
process  is  one  of  continuous  review— to  up- 
grade au  phases  m  the  field  as  we  go  along 
We  have  an  environmental  monitoring  pro- 
gram. Wore  very  conservative.  You  have  to 
be.  Powell  insisted,  "when  you're  talking 
about  public  safety."  He  pointed  out  that 
AEC  ston  recommendations  at  Peach  Bottom 
"•could  cost  PhUadelphIa  Electric  t2  million 
to  (3  mUUon  If  they  have  to  shut  down"  to 
reduce  the  radioactive  emissions  from  the 
new  plants  and  build  more  cooling  towers 

PoweU  readUy  conceded  that  "a  lack  of 
coolant  Is  the  moat  crucial  point"'  of  concern 
at  a  nuclear  power  plant,  but  Insisted  that 
every  imaginable  safeguard  is  employed  to 
guard  against  it.  He  also  said  that  radioactive 
emlaslons  at  Peach  Bottom  would  be  "as  low 
OS  practical,  using  the  current  state  ot  the 
art."'  (£7npfta.K,i  added.)  This  would  be  only 
a  fraction  of  the  amount  of  natural  back- 
ground radiation  in  the  area.  Powell  said,  ex- 
plaining  that  the  ABC  monitors  radioactive 
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discharges  "at  a  point  where  the  Jsmoke) 
stack  ends,  where  it  leaves  the  plant,  where 
the  plant  loses  control."  This  means  that 
each  plant  is  tnonltored  Individually.  (Soli 
and  milk  tests  are  made  to  measure  cumu- 
lative effects.)  The  anti-nuclear  forces  In 
York  call  this  a  meaningless  standard  saying 
that  the  total  amount  of  radioactivity  re- 
leased by  all  three  nuclear  plants  at  Peach 
Bottom  la  the  relevant  Index.  I  tried  to  pin 
Powell  down  on  this.  He  smiled  politely, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  declined  to  tell 
me  what  he  thought  would  be  the  most  valid 
yardstick.  I  later  read  an  AESC  Instruction 
sheet  which  cautions  its  employees  "never  to 
disagree  with  established  policy"  al  ABC 
safety  policy  hearings. 

This  attitude  prompts  people  like  Hovls  to 
complain  that  "the  whole  trouble  with  the 
ADC — and  the  utilities — is  that  they  say  'we'll 
meet  whatever  regtUatlons  exist.'  But  the 
AEC  establishes  the  regulations.  And  you 
can't  pin  them  down.  It's  like  wrestling  with 
an  octopus  waving  arms  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions all  around  and  m  and  out.  When  we 
talk  about  low-level  radiation  discharges. 
they  tell  us  the  emissions  fall  below  the  fed- 
eral threshold  for  each  plant.  But  this  ignores 
the  accumulated  or  total  amount  of  radia- 
tion at  Peach  Bottom.  It  also  ducks  the  va- 
lidity of  these  federal  standards.  Whenever  we 
raise  the  Issue  of  future  problems,  we're  as- 
sured that  when  the  time  comes  they'll  be 
taken  care  of.  But  what  do  you  do.  for  in- 
stance, with  a  'hot'  nuclear  plant?  They're  li- 
censed for  forty  years  We've  been  told  they'll 
get  -leaky'  by  then.  They've  never  decommis- 
sioned a  hot  nuclear  plant— and  there's  going 
to  be  hundreds  of  them  around  If  thUs  keeps 
up."  Hovls  Showed  me  a  thick  AEC  booklet 
on  Peach  Bottom  which  proposed  an  esti- 
mated »100  million  figure  to  decontaminate 
completely  a  I.lOO-megawatt  nuclear  plant. 

Chauncey  R.  Kepford  of  York,  who  has  a 
Phl>.  In  chemistry.  Is  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  local  anti-nuclear  group.  He 
has  channeled  all  his  time  and  energy  Into 
his  flght  against  nuclear  llsston.  creating  a 
whole  new  life  style  for  himself  In  the  proc- 
ess. He  is  very  critical  of  the  AEC  public 
hearings:  "Were  strapped  to  the  AEC's 
quasi-legal  format,  which  means  we  can't 
stop  these  plants  because  the  AEC  In  gen- 
eral is  In  the  crazy  position  of  being  advo- 
catea  of  nuclear  power,  who  assume  It  will  be 
the  normal  means  of  power  generation  in  the 
future.  At  most,  all  these  guys  are  interested 
In  Is  getting  what  they  call  'proper  technical 
regulation.*" 

Kepford.  35.  Is  tall,  lanky  and  bearded.  He 
moved  to  York  several  years  ago  to  teach 
chemistry  at  the  local  Penn  State  extension 
campus.  Before  that  he  had  worked  as  a  ra- 
diation research  chemist  for  a  New  England 
laboratory.  WhUe  he  was  still  teaching.  Kep- 
ford came  across  a  story  In  one  of  the  local 
newspapers  reporting  that  Met  Ed  Company 
had  applied  for  a  US.  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers' permit  to  dump  50.000  plcocurles  of 
tritium  (radioactive  hydrogen)  per  liter  of 
water  Into  the  Susquehanna  River  from  the 
Threo  Mile  Island  atomic  plants.  Kepford 
thought  this  excessive,  and  he  publicly  ques- 
tioned the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  util- 
ity about  the  proposed  discharge.  The 
amount  was  lowered  from  60.000  to  500  plco- 
curles. Curious.  Kepford  decided  to  look  Into 
the  nuclear  power  Issue. 

"I  started  off  by  reading  popular  paper- 
backs on  nuclear  power,"  Kepford  said.  "But 
I  was  still  klnda  casual  about  it.  Bemg  a  ref- 
erence freak.  I  started  checking  up  on  the 
AEC  and  all  the  other  government  stuff. 
And  what  I  found  Just  blew  my  mind." 

Kepford  evolved  Into  a  full-time  opponent 
of  nuclear  power.  He  lost  his  college  teaching 
Job.  his  wife  and  three  chUdrcn.  Kepford 
claims  pressure  from  the  nuclear  establish- 
ment was  applied  to  have  him  flred  from 
Penn  State  Protesting  his  dismissal.  Kepford 
hired  a  lawyer,  and  a  settlement  was  reached 


out  of  court.  He  said  he  has  "enough  money 
to  keep  going "  while  he  pursues  his  fight 
against  nuclear  fission  power.  His  wife  left, 
taking  their  three  young  children  with  her. 
"My  wife  was  against  nuclear  power  too.  but 
not  that  committed" — waving  a  hand  at  the 
voluminous  library  he  has  put  together  on 
atomic  power.  "I  have  to  keep  fighting,"  Kep- 
ford said.  "It  has  to  do  with  self-respect." 

"The  only  real  hope  at  Peach  Bottom," 
Kepford  contends,  "is  the  courts.  If  the 
AEC  appeals  board  turns  us  down,  the  next 
step  is  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals."  He 
thinks  the  anti-nuclear  position  will  receive 
a  fair  hearing  in  court.  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  and  the  late  Hugo  Black,  m  their 
dissenting  opinion  In  the  Fermi  atomic  plant 
case,  called  the  AEC's  attitude  "a  light- 
hearted  approach  to  the  most  awesome,  the 
most  deadly,  the  most  dangerous  process  that 
man  has  ever  conceived." 

Dr.  Oofman,  discussing  the  AEC  public 
hearing  process,  charges  that  "concerned 
citizens  have  been  led.  like  lambs  to  the 
slaughter.  Into  the  promoters'  arena.  .  .  . 
But  [this)  Is  no  technical  controversy  that 
can  be  resolved  by  a  debate  on  the  merits  of 
specific  gadgets  In  the  nuclear  power  Indus- 
try. What  Is  really  at  Issue  Is  a  moral  ques- 
tion—the right  of  one  generation  of  humans 
to  take  upon  itself  the  arrogance  of  possibly 
compromising  the  earth  as  a  habitable  place 
for  this  and  essentially  all  future  genera- 
tions." 

I've  attended  AEC  hearings.  The  utilities' 
representatives  and  the  government  people 
sit  apart,  but  even  so,  I  think  It  Is  difficult 
for  a  layman  to  distinguish  between  them— 
they  all  seem  to  b?  on  the  same  pro-nuclear 
team.  But  those  who  work  in  the  Industry 
do  not  feel  that  way.  I  went  to  Philadelphia 
to  talk  to  the  key  personnel  In  PhUadelphIa 
Electric  Company's  nuclear  division.  Jack  L. 
Allen,  a  likeable  witty  man,  is  the  chief 
assistant  mechanical  engineer.  He  told  me 
about  Philadelphia  Electrlc's  four-year  at- 
tempt to  obtain  an  AEC  construction  per- 
mit for  Its  proposed  Limerick  nuclear  plant 
on  the  Schuylkill  River  near  Pottstown.  "We 
filed  for  a  construction  permit  in  February 
1970  and  haven't  gotten  It  yet.  It's  the  long- 
eat  delay  in  AEC  hlstorj-."  in  its  most  recent 
annual  report,  the  utility  attributed  the  de- 
lay to  "susbtantlal  changes  Jn  AEC  regula- 
tions and  prolonged  public  hearings."  One 
after  another,  industry  spokesmen,  appearing 
at  recent  hearings  on  reactor  safety  con- 
ducted by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  complained  that  the  new  AEC  stand- 
ards for  eme:^ncy  core  cooling  systems  are 
unnecessary,  time-consuming  and  expen- 
sive. 

"It's  costing  us  SG  million  a  month  to  do 
nothing  at  Limerick,"  Allen  said.  "In  the  long 
run.  the  ratepayers  will  probably  wind  up 
paying  for  the  delay.  Its  been  two  years 
since  the  AEC  Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
actor Safeguards  hearing.  We've  satisfied 
every  requirement,  written  and  unwritten. 
We've  asked  the  AEC  five  times  for  a  variance 
to  get  moving  at  Limerick,  because  we  can't 
turn  a  spadeful  of  dirt  without  a  construc- 
tion permit.  But  we've  been  having  a  real 
problem  getting  the  AEC  to  schedule  hear- 
ings for  us."  The  solution.  AUen  savs.  "Is  to 
speed  up  the  whole  licensing  procedure." 

The  Joint  Committee  would  tike  to  do  that, 
too.  but  there  are  people  even  within  the 
AEC.  such  as  Oak  Ridge  safety  director  WU- 
liam  B.  Cottrell.  who  opposes  shortening  the 
procedure.  It  now  takes  seven-to-ten  years 
from  the  time  Initial  plans  have  been  drawn 
to  get  an  atomic  plant  operating.  Allen 
showed  me  seven  thick  volumes  on  Peach 
Bottom,  a  project  they  have  been  working  on 
for  years.  "We've  answered  1.800  questions 
from  the  AEC  on  Peach  Bottom  alone."  he 
said.  Philadelphia  Electric,  the  sixth  largest 
private  utility  in  the  nation.  Is  nevertheless 
determined  to  go  nuclear.  It  has  large  inter- 


ests m  seven  reactor  plants.  "We  are  plan- 
ning for  70  per  cent  of  our  electric  genera- 
tion to  come  from  nuclear  plants  by  the 
mld-igsos,"  the  utility  said.  This  means 
"expenditures  of  93.2  blUlon  over  the  next 
five  years,  compared  with  %\S  billloa  during 
the  past  five  years."  This  Is  "more  than  a 
lot  of  money."  Philadelphia  Electric  said.  "It's 
an  enormouj  (utility's  emphasis)  amount  of 
money  .  .  .  that  has  to  be  raised  in  the  finan- 
cial market — at  high  rates  of  interest."  Re- 
cently. In  order  to  keep  moving  toward  the 
nuclear  future.  PhUadelphIa  Electric  Issued 
another  mortgage  bond  Issue,  this  one  for 
$126  million. 

A  utility's  profit  Is  based  on  invested  cap- 
ital, and  private  utilities  enjoy  one  of  the 
highest  industrial  rates  of  return  In  the 
country.  But  even  a  mighty  utuily  like  Phil- 
adelphia Electric — with  more  than  »95  mil- 
lion In  profits  for  1973.  the  last  year  lor 
which  complete  figures  were  available — 
could  take  a  back  seat  to  those  largely  in- 
visible sources  of  "enormous  amount|sI  ol 
money  ...  at  high  rates  of  Interest."  Some 
of  the  anti-nuclear  cntlcs  believe  that  the 
real  attraction  of  atomic  power  lies  not  lo 
Its  ability  to  produce  energy  but  in  Its  abU- 
ity  to  generate  financial  rewards  for  those 
who  invest  in  It. 

Trying  to  give  me  an  Idea  of  some  of  the 
costs  involved.  PhUadelphIa  Electric  engi- 
neer Robert  Logue  told  me  that  Peach  Bot- 
tom's 9750  million  figure  Included  ^40  mU- 
lion  each  for  the  two  reactor  cores,  tl80 
million  to  fuel  each  of  the  two  units  for  a 
year,  and  815  million  per  reactor  just  to  put 
in  fresh  uranium  fuel  rods  each  year  and 
take  out  the  spent  fuel  and  waste.  "We're 
spendmg  $1.5  million  to  e2  mUUon  a  year 
Just  to  monitor  the  temperature  m  the  Sus- 
quehanna River." 

Money.  The  nuclear  industry  has  money 
on  its  side.  Private  money  and  government 
money.  Money  for  attorneys,  for  consultants, 
for  expert  testimony.  Money  for  laboratories. 
for  salaries.  There  are  no  financial  rewards 
worth  mentioning,  at  least  yet.  In  bucking 
the  nuclear  establishment.  Experts  who  pre- 
sent anti-nuclear  testimony  at  hearings  con- 
sider themselves  lucky  if  their  expenses  are 
paid.  Sometimes  they  pick  up  a  S50  fee.  They 
labor  out  of  conviction  and  are  often  stimu- 
lated by  harassment,  which  at  times  has 
given  the  anti-nuclear  crowd  an  olr  of  mar- 
tyrdom. Leo  Goodman,  who  was  the  APT:^ 
ClO's  top  energy  expert  and  science  adviser 
to  the  late  Walter  Reuther  of  the  Auto 
Workers  union  before  he  was  forced  to  retire, 
showed  me  a  list  he's  complied  of  "forty- 
three  top  scientists  who,"  Goodman  alleged. 
"have  been  flred  or  harassed  because  they 
either  spoke  out  against  nuclear  power  or 
questioned  It." 

I  mention  Goodman,  and  Chauncey  Kep- 
ford In  York  because,  right  or  wrong,  they 
have  the  kind  of  Intense  passion  that  money 
can't  buy.  the  kind  of  save -the -world  religion 
that  Is  said  to  move  mountains.  But  money  is 
also  essential.  "You'd  have  to  have  at  l«i5t 
$50,000  to  make  a  proper  ca.-*  against  a  utility 
m  a  nuclear  power  hearlnc."  says  Rav  Hovls. 
"For  studies  and  expert  te'stlmonv — to  really 
know  what  you're  doing."  He  thinks  the  gov- 
ernment should  provide  "seed  money"  for  the 
opponents  of  nuclear  power,  to  stimulate  a 
debate  which  he  feels  would  be  In  the  public 
Interest.  Legal  fees  are  no  problem  for  Phila- 
delphia Electric— its  customers  wUl  pay  them. 

"CHINA    STNDBOME" 

Hovls  interrupted  his  discourse  on  legal 
expenses  to  exclaim,  "God,  It  would  be  Just 
unbelievable  If  these  nuclear  reactors  ever 
blew  up."  There  is  no  danger  that  an  atomic 
power  plant  could  ever  explode  like  an  atom 
bomb.  Hovls  was  referring  to  the  possibility 
of  a  loss-of -coolant  accident. 

Conventional  steam-driven  electric  plants 
burn  fossil  fuels — sometimes  as  much  as  100 
tons  an  hour— to  heat  water  In  a  boUer.  In  an 


atomic  plant,  the  reactor  takes  the  place  of  a 
boUer-  The  reactor  core  Is  a  thick  cyllndncal 
steel  containment  vessel  Into  which  long, 
slender  rods  containing  uranium  fuel  pellets 
are  Inserted  and  withdrawn  to  create  and 
control  the  nuclear  reaction.  Reactors  are  also 
equipped  with  control  rods,  usually  made  of 
a  special  silver  alloy,  which  can  be  inserted 
Into  the  fuel  core  to  modify  or  stop  the 
reaction.  Vast  quantities  of  water  are  poured 
Into  a  water-moderated  reactor  such  a.-?  the 
glanu  at  Peach  Bottom,  to  promote  the  fis- 
sion process  as  well  as  to  cool  it. 

The  reactor  core  Is  encased  wltlitn  walls  of 
concrete  and  steel  designed  to  withstand 
earthquake,  flood  or  plane  crashes. 

The  radioactive  materials  within  the  re- 
actor must  be  covered  at  all  times  by  water 
or  cooled  by  gas  to  prevent  the  core  from 
overheating  and  melting  Into  a  large  radio- 
active mass  that  could  not  be  cooled  or  con- 
tained. 

The  important  word  In  the  much  discussed 
loss-of-coolant  Issue  la  "if— i/  there's  a  sud- 
den failiue  lu  the  complex  plumbing  or  steam 
supply  piping  systems;  if  aU  the  many  back- 
up safety  devices  and  systems  prove  inade- 
quate or  fall  to  function.  What  then? 

Within  an  hour  or  so,  a  cloud  of  radio- 
activity would  burst  from  the  rent  contain- 
ment vessel,  to  be  caught  up  and  dispersed 
by  the  wind.  Then,  since  nothing  could  con- 
tain this  overheated  radioactive  fuel,  it  would 
melt  together  into  a  molten  mass  weighing 
several  hundred  thousand  pounds  and  eat  its 
way  down  through  the  reactor  core  and  into 
the  primary  containment  core  and  from  there 
down  Into  the  earth.  This  is  caUed  the  "China 
Syndrome."  and  no  one  Is  wlUlng  to  guess 
exactly  how  far  the  molten  mass  would  sink 
In  any  case,  a  huge  radioactive  mass  a  cou- 
ple of  hundred  feet  down  In  the  earth  would 
take  years  to  cool. 

The  barrier  standing  between  us  and  such 
an  accident  Is  the  emergency  core  cooling 
system,  designed  to  pour  emergency  coolant 
into  the  core  should  the  primary  systems  fall 
This  emergency  system  has  never  really  been 
tested.  According  to  the  American  Nuclear 
Sodely,  a  full-scale  test  would  cost  around 
e250  million— "prohibitively  expensive'  and 
"impractical."  the  society  .says — because  a 
large  part  of  the  system  would  have  to  be 
destroyed  for  each  test.  Six  out  of  six  mini- 
scale  tests  of  emergency  core  cooUng  systems 
sponsored  by  the  AEC  have  failed.  So  all  we 
have  to  go  on  Is  an  earnest  assurance  from 
the  AEC  and  the  nuclear  Industrv  that  lh« 
emergency  system  will  work  If  and  when  tba 
time  come-5. 

Radioactive  releases  from  a  nuclear  power 
plant  are  al.so  of  major  concern.  In  the  case 
of  Peach  Bottom  the  AEC  staff  contends  that 
there  will  be  "slgTUficant"  releases  of  radio- 
active Iodine  from  the  new  plants  and  wants 
Philadelphia  Electric  to  reduce  them.  The 
AEC  licensing  board,  overruling  the  AEC 
staff,  gave  the  utility  a  conditional  operating 
permit  for  a  specified  time,  during  which  the 
utUlty  must  monitor  its  radioactive  dla- 
charges  Into  the  atmosphere,  along  with  the 
effects  of  pouring  heated  water  Into  the  Sus- 
quehanna. If  the  AEC  continues  to  find  the 
Iodine  discharges  excessive,  it  wlU  probably 
recommend  the  Installation  of  charcoal  fil- 
ters on  the  vent  stacks.  The  agency  will  also 
require  the  utility  to  shut  down  the  new 
plants  and  build  more  cooling  towers  tf  the 
ecology  of  the  river  appears  to  suffer  under 
the  present  cooling  sy.stem- 

The  AEC  has  reduced  by  97  per  cent  Its 
estimate  of  the  number  of  mUHiems  of  lo- 
dlne-131  that  might  injure  a  2-voar-old 
child.  The  thyroid  gland  has  a  special  af- 
finity for  iodine,  and  a  chUd's  thyroid  is 
considered  especIaUy  vulnerable.  Children 
are  milk  drinkers;  thus  a  cow  gracing  on 
radioactive  grass  could  pass  the  contamina- 
tion on  to  a  child.  The  nuclear  critics  con- 
tend that  plants  and  animals  consumed  by 
man  can  concentrate  massive  quantities  of 
radioactive  substoQces. 
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ENERGY     AND    CANCOI 

Opinions  in  the  scientific  community  vary 
on  the  question  of  how  much  radiation  is 
harmlul.  In  J95S.  In  a  paper  banned  by  the 
AEC.  Dr  Hermann  J.  MuUer.  a  Nobel  Prlze- 
winmng  sclentlsi.  said  "there  Is  no  amount 
of  radiation  so  small  that  it  cannot  produce 
harniTul  effects."  One  thing  Is  certain:  the 
amount  of  radiation  considered  safe  by  regu- 
latory bodies  keep<t  dropping. 

It  Is  especially  hard  to  assess  the  hazards 
of  radiation  because  the  signs  of  damage  are 
often  so  long  delayed.  Of  course,  victims  of 
high-level  radiation  suffer  injuries  that  are 
Immediately  recognizable,  but  those  exposed 
to  harmful  low  radiation  do  not.  The  period 
between  radiation  and  the  appearance  of 
cancer  is  quite  long.  Leukemia,  often  called 
blood  cancer,  does  not  become  evident  for  at 
least  four  or  five  years;  other  forma  of  can- 
cer may  take  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  It  is 
even  more  difficult  lo  relate  radiation  to  ge- 
netic defe:t>  because  the  cause-effect  con- 
nection may  not  he  apparent  for  generations. 
Dr.  Un\is  Pauling  recently  told  me  he  be- 
lieves that  "the  radiation  hazards  from  nu- 
clear plants  involving  nuclear  fission  are  such 
that  no  more  flsEton  power  plants  should  be 
built.  The  prr.blem  of  preventing  damage 
from  leaicage  of  radioactive  sub'^tances  pro- 
duced m  power  plauti  is  such  a  serious  one 
as  to  Justify  baiining  them  entirely." 

Pauling,  who  Is  associated  with  the  Insti- 
tute of  Orlhomolecular  Medicine  in  Cali- 
fornia, said  "high-energy  radiation  and  the 
nature  of  the  gene  are  such  that  geneUc 
mutation  could  occur  even  at  the  smallest 
dose  mtes  .  .  .  that  is.  there  is  no  thresh- 
old below  which  no  genetic  or  somatic  dana- 
nge  u  done  by  high-energy  radiation."  Paul- 
ing notes,  first,  that  the  American  people  are 
exposed  to  110  mlUlrads  of  whole  body  ioniz- 
ing radiation  each  year  from  background  or 
natural  sources;  next,  that  the  Federal  Radi- 
ation Council  m  1970  declared  that  the  pub- 
lic could  safely  be  exposed  to  an  additional 
170  mllllrads  per  year.  PauUng  alleges  that 
this  additional  exposure  would  result  In  the 
following  annual  increases:  12,000  children 
bom  with  gross  physical  or  mental  defects; 
80.000  embryonic  and  neonatal  deaths:  2.200 
leuKemla  cases  and  96.000  bone  cancer 
deaths. 

According  to  the  AEC's  1973  final  environ- 
mental report  on  Peach  Bottom,  radioactive 
releases  from  the  new  reactor  plants — in  the 
form  of  gas,  particles  and  water — will  be 
minuscule  as  compared  to  the  natural  back- 
ground level  iTound  the  plant.  Harking  back 
to  the  -«imall  prototype  gas-cooled  high-tem- 
perature Peach  Bot*om  reactor.  Philadelphia 
Electric  engineer  Jack  Allen  said  "We've  had 
extremely  good  experience  tn  terms  of  leak- 
age— a  thousandth  of  what  the  AEC  con- 
siders tolerable.  The  radiation  dial  ou  my 
watch,"  Allen  told  me  in  Philadelphia,  "gives 
off  more  radiation  than  you'd  get  around  the 
plant.  And  you'd  get  thirty  to  forty  times  the 
amount  of  irrsdiaion  in  an  airplane  ride  as 
you'd  get  around   Peach   Bottom." 

The  American  Nuclear  Society  says  we  get 
55  mtlllrems  of  radiation  a  year  from  X-rays, 
five  from  other  sources  including  television 
sets,  and  less  than  a  tenth  of  one  per  cent 
from  nuclear  plant*. 

Dr.  Errtest  3-  Sternglaas.  who  has  a  repu- 
tation for  being  a  Mourge  to  Philadelphia 
Electric  and  Pennsylvania's  other  nuclear 
utilities,  is  a  professtw  of  radiation  phvBlc?. 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  He  charces 
that  100,000  nme'^  more  radiation  than  was 
anticipated  has  emanated  from  the  Peach 
Bottom  site  arid  that  as  a  result  infant  mor- 
tally is  on  the  rise  in  York  and  Lancaster 
Counties.  DiaplaylHR  larse  statistical  charts, 
Sternglass  Blleges  that  the  number  of  in- 
fants with  leukemia  and  caricer  is  also  In- 
crea^iing  in  the  vicinity  because  pregnant 
women  have  been  exposed  to  radiation.  (The 
fetu.^  I«  believed  to  be  fifty  times  more  vul- 
nerable to  radiation  than  are  adults,  i 


Philadelphia  Electric  has  supplied  a  mass 
of  expert  testimony  to  refute  Sternglass.  and 
the  American  Nuclear  Society  claims  that 
he  cannot  prove  his  charges,  that  bla  statis- 
tical methods  have  been  found  "erroneous" 
and  that  bis  conclusions  have  been  repudi- 
ated by  any  number  of  state  health  depart- 
ments, the  Health  Physics  Society  and  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics.  But.  the 
niunber  of  scientists  who  believe  that  his 
work  merits  further  consideration  seems  to 
be  growing. 

They  are  especially  worried  by  Sterngla&s' 
case  against  the  Duquesne  Light  Company's 
nuclear  plant  at  Shlpplngport.  in  western 
Pennsylvania.  Built  In  1967,  Shlpplngport  was 
the  first  atomic  plant  in  the  nation.  In  1973 
Duquesne  Light  claimed  It  was  the  "cleanest, 
safest  nuclear  plant  In  the  world."  alleging 
It  was  the  firat  to  record  zero  gaseous  releise3 
for  a  year.  Yet  Sternglass  claims  that  Shlp- 
plngport has  contributed  to  marked  Increases 
m  cancer,  leukemia,  heart  disease  and  infant 
mortality  along  the  Ohio  River  all  the  way 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Cincinnati.  One  of  his 
most  telling  allegations  13  that  Infant  mortal- 
ity m  the  town  of  Allqulppa.  9  miles  from 
the  Shlpplngport  reactor  and  30  mUes  below 
Putaburgh  on  the  Ohio,  rose  m  1970  to  It* 
highest  peak  since  1945:  forty-four  deaths 
per  1.000  births,  the  modt  reported  for  any 
t.5wn  in  Pennsylvania  that  year.  The  infant 
mortality  index  Is  considered  significant  be- 
cause in  the  1930s  and  19403  improvements 
In  health  and  medical  care  steadily  reduced 
the  number  of  infants  who  died  In  their  first 
year.  Then  m  1951.  when  the  atom  bomb  tests 
began,  the  mortality  rate  for  infants  m  this 
country  suddenly  reversed  Itself.  When  the 
nuclear  bomb  test^  stopped,  the  rate  dropped. 
Then  once  again  it  began  to  pick  up.  The 
.\EC  and  the  nuclear  Industry  said  the  in- 
fant mortalities  cited  by  Sternglass  were  the 
result  of  natural  causes  such  as  flu  epidemics 
or  pneumonia.  But  some  scientists  began  to 
ogree  with  Dr.  David  Inglls,  the  physicist. 
who  in  1972  said,  'despite  .  .  reservatloiii, 
the  collection  of  cases  that  Sternglass  pre- 
sents would  seem  to  suggest  that  there  Is  a 
relatlcnshtp  between  fallout  and  Infant  mor- 
tality of  the  general  nature  he  claims." 

Duquesne  Light  Company  sent  Sternglass 
one  of  the  environmental  reports  it  had  pre- 
pared for  the  gDvernme.it  on  Shlpplngport. 
Instead  of  reassuring  him.  which  he  assumes 
wai  the  utility's  intention.  Sternglass  said 
he  was  shocked  by  what  he  found  m  the  flue 
print  of  the  study.  He  said  the  utility's  re- 
port indicated  that  the  presence  of  radioac- 
tive strontiura-90.  ceslum-137  and  lodlne-131 
m  air.  soli  and  milk  samplings  around  the 
punt  was  fifty  to  100  times  normal. 

When  Duquesne  Light  an:iounced  It  was 
applying  lor  a  consiructlon  permit  to  build 
tw3  large  nuclear  reactor  plants  at  Shlp- 
plngport. the  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh  and  many 
civic  and  environmental  groups — disturbed 
by  the  Sternglods  allegations — spoke  out. 
Pennsylvania  Gov.  Mlllon  Sbapp  appointed 
a  special  commission  to  Investigate  Stern- 
gloss'  charges. 

The  commission's  final  report,  released  this 
summer,  said  there  was  insufficient  Informa- 
tion to  cither  prove  or  disprove  the  Sternglass 
allegations  because  systems  designs  to  moni- 
tor radloacMve  releases  from  nuclear  plants 
have  been  "inadequately  devised  and  carried 
out"  by  the  AEC  and  the  nuclear  Industry. 
The  committee  then  asked  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  initiate  "accurate  and  reliable" 
radiation  monitoring  programs  and  to  estab- 
lish health  physics  programs  at  all  nuclear 
power  plonts- 

In  one  year,  a  large  nuclear  plant  produces 
as  much  long-lived  radioactivity  as  the  explo- 
sion of  some  1.000  Hiroshima-size  bombs — 
Including  cancer-producing  products  such  as 
5trontium-90.  cesIum-137  and  plutonlum-239. 
Dr.  John  Oofman  presents  his  statistics  as 
follows:  Initially  by-passing  the  plutoiuum 
issue,  he  cites  the  total  amount  of  radio- 


activity released  by  all  atom  bomb  tests 
through  1963.  Then  he  cites  estimates  from 
the  AEC  on  how  much  nuclear  fission  energ>- 
win  be  produced  within  the  next  thlrty-to- 
flfty  years,  and  with  It,  the  yearly  amount  of 
radioactive  products  which  will  be  created  by 
these  l.OOO-plufl  nuclear  plants.  Next.  Oofman 
cites  the  amount  of  radioactivity  which 
would  be  released  If  only  one  one -thousandth 
of  this  material  escaped.  In  that  case,  be  con- 
cludes, the  American  public  will  be  receiving 
200  times  the  annual  rate  of  radioactivity  it 
got  during  the  atom  bomb-testing  days — 
3.800  mllllrads  of  radioactivity  yearly  com- 
pared to  19  mllllrads  from  bomb  fallout. 

Proponents  of  nuclear  power  are  disposed 
to  scoff  at  Gofman's  charges.  Some  of  his 
credentials  read  as  follows:  professor  of  medi- 
cal physics  at  Berkeley:  former  associate  di- 
rector of  the  AEC's  Lawrence  Radiation  Lab- 
oratory; co-discoverer  of  a  number  of  ele- 
ments, including  uranlum-232,  and  the  fast 
neutron  flaslonablllty  of  uranium-233:  co- 
tnventor  of  the  uranyl  acetate  and  colum- 
blum  oxide  processes  for  plutonium  separa- 
tion. Oofman  has  also  been  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  medical  research  for  the  post  twenty 
years,  especially  In  the  area  of  coronary  heart 
disease. 

Dr.  Oofman  and  Dr.  Arthur  T.  T&mplln,  the 
btophysiclst.  have  already  led  a  successful 
fight  to  lower  the  radiation  threshold.  They 
were  working  at  the  Lawrence  laboratories  In 
1963  when  the  AEC  assigned  them  to  evaluate 
the  hazards  of  atomic  radiation.  The  two  men 
released  their  findings  In  1069.  concluding 
that  If  everyone  were  to  receive  more  than 
the  170  mllllrads  of  radiation  which  federal 
standards  claimed  the  public  could  be  ex- 
posed to  without  harm  (in  addition,  that  Is, 
to  natural  or  background  radiation),  "there 
would,  in  time,  be  an  excess  of  32,000  cases  of 
fatal  cancer  plus  leukemia  per  year,  and  this 
would  occur  year  after  year." 

Oofman  and  Tamplin  expected  the  AEC  to 
"welcome  our  report  on  cancer  plus  leu- 
kemia risk — especially  since  the  findings  were 
being  made  available  before  a  massive 
burgeoning  of  the  nuclear  electricity  Indus- 
try." Instead,  their  report  touched  off  a 
furious,  bitter  controversy  that  is  still  raging 
within  the  AEC  and  the  nuclear  industry. 
The  American  Nuclear  Society  derided  their 
claims,  contending  their  conclusions  were 
"false"  because  baaed  on  "Improper  use  of 
existing  data"  and  aggravated  by  "impos- 
sibility." Besides,  the  society  added  not  long 
ago,  "their  charges  have  lost  all  revelance" 
since  the  AEC  revised  its  standards  down- 
ward on  the  amount  of  radioactivity  a  nu- 
clear plant  is  allowed  to  release.  This — in  line 
with  the  suggestions  of  Oofman  and  Tamp- 
lin themselves,  and  as  finally  recommended 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences — is  now 
100  Umos  lower  than  the  old  AEC  threshold. 
Dr.  Tamplin  is  back  in  the  headlines  again. 
this  ume  ^}eaxheadlng  a  National  Resources 
Defense  Council  drive  for  a  dramatic  reduc- 
tion of  the  level  for  radioactive  plutonium. 
Measured  in  curies,  it  is  already  very  low. 
but  Tamplin  and  the  public-interest  law 
group,  in  petitions  to  the  AEC  and  the  Fed- 
eral Environmental  Protection  Agency,  are 
now  asking  the  AEC  to  make  its  standards 
on  plutonium  115.000  times  more  stringent 
to  protect  the  public  from  this  man-made 
element. 

THX  BUBDOf  or  PLiTroNinM 
A  laj^e.  1.100-megawatt  nuclear  plant — 
like  those  at  Peach  Bottom  and  the  proposed 
Fulton  reactors — produces  some  200  pounds 
of  plutonium  per  year.  Plutonium  has  a  half- 
Ufe  of  24.000  years  and  is  one  of  the  most 
poisonous  elements  handled  by  man.  Dr. 
Donald  Oeesaman,  an  authority  on  pluton- 
ium hazards  at  the  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratories  In  California,  estimates  that  a 
pound  of  finely  dispersed  plutonlum-239 
dioxide  18  sufficient  to  cause  some  9  billion 
cases  of  lung  cancer.  And  the  8.820  pounds 
of  plutonium  the  AEC  says  we'll  produce  in 


fission  reactors  this  year  Is  expected  to  in- 
crease to  au.  annual  600.000  pounds  by  the 
year  2000. 

Today's  water-moderated  reactors  use 
uranlum-235  fuel  elements,  but  uranlum- 
235  is  only  I  per  cent  of  natural  uranium,  and 
la  expected  to  last  only  another  thirty  years 
or  so.  That  U  why  the  nuclear  Indua^  is 
puablng  the  development  of  the  "breeder" 
reactor,  which  would  operate  at  very  high 
temperatures,  be  cooled  by  liquid  sodium, 
and  produce  more  fissionable  materials  in  the 
form  of  plutonium  than  it  consumes.  Plu- 
tonium, then,  would  replace  uranium  as  the 
boalc  nuclear  fuel. 

This  would  mean,  according  to  critics 
such  as  Dr.  Oofman,  that  we  would  be  pro- 
ducing around  15.000  totis  of  plutonlum-239 
a  year  forty  or  more  years  from  now.  If  we 
contain  99.9999  per  cent  of  this  future  an- 
nual totaJ,  says  Oofman,  the  "amount  escap- 
ing confinement  would  be  one  part  per  l 
mlllton.  ...  If  we  assume  only  one  particle 
out  of  every  million  Is  inhaled  annually 
thereafter,  we  would  stUl  be  creating  27  mil- 
lion cases  of  cancer  each  year  thereafter. 

"Plutonium  particles,  once  dispersed  Into 
the  environment,  can  settle  to  the  grouhd 
aiui  be  borne  aloft  by  winds  for  centuries 
and  still  be  eaaentlalty  fully  capable  of  pro- 
ducing itmg  cancer.  In  human  time-scales, 
plutomlnum  dispersed  Into  the  environ- 
ment wUl  be  a  hazard  for  at  least  100.000 
years."  But  other  scientists,  such  as  Dr. 
Glenn  A.  Seaborg,  former  AEC  chairman  and 
a  co-dlscoverer  of  plutonium.  while  conced- 
ing Its  toxic  nature,  believe  It  can  be  con- 
tained and  safely  employed  in  nuclear  plants 
as  one  of  our  major  energy  sources. 

The  AEC  Is  spending  an  estimated  $366 
million  out  of  its  fiscal  1974  budget  of  $617 
million  to  develop  the  breeder — a  Joint  TVA- 
private  utility- AEC  project — which  the 
agency  Is  expected  to  finance  with  an  addi- 
tional $4  billion  or  more  by  the  time  the  proj- 
ect Is  completed  In  the  1980s.  However.  If 
the  standards  on  plutonium  are  drastically 
revised  downward,  as  Dr.  Tamplin  and  others 
are  now  asking,  the  cost  of  building  and 
operating  these  proposed  plutonluni-breed- 
Ing  reactor  plants  would  become  much  more 
expensive.  The  cost  of  transporting  radio- 
active materials  around  the  country  and 
stcfl-lng  radioactive  waste  would  also  In- 
crease. And  many  critics  of  nuclear  fission 
believe  tb&t  the  dangers  of  a  react<v  ac- 
cident or  "routine"  radioactive  emissions 
from  nuclear  power  plants  might  be  less  in 
the  long  run  than  the  hazards  they  site  in 
other  links  of  the  nuclear  chain.  These  dan- 
gers, they  say.  include  transportation  ac- 
cidents or  mishaps  at  fuel  reprocessing 
plants,  the  threat  of  nuclear  blackmail,  the 
danger  that  weapons-grade  nuclear  material 
will  be  stolen  and  made  into  clandestine 
atomic  bombs,  and  the  necessity  to  con- 
tain long-lived  radioactive  waste  materials 
for  thousands  of  years. 

The  last  of  these  problems  Is  not  just  an 
alarming  possibility;  it  Is  a  certainty.  When 
enriched  uranium  completes  its  year  or  more 
of  duty  inside  a  reactor  the  spent  fuel  is 
highly  radioactive.  This  waste  la  held  at  the 
site  of  the  plant  which  produced  It  until 
some  cf  the  radlactlvlty  decays.  Then  it  is 
all  shipped  to  a  reprocessing  plant  w^e^e 
the  hot  material  is  removed  from  the  steel 
or  graphite  fuel  rods  and  chopped  up  and 
dissolved.  Some  of  the  spent  nuclear  fuel 
can  be  processed  for  reuse:  the  rest  is  sent 
to  storage  sites. 

Former  AEC  chaU-man  David  Llltenthal 
warned  that  this  process  involved  "a  risk 
ol  error  at  every  step."  Dr.  Hannes  Alfven. 
the  Nobel  Laureate  in  physics  from  Sweden, 
alleged  that  "in  a  full-scale  fission  program, 
the  radioH?ttve  waste  win  soon  become  so 
enormous  that  a  total  poisoning  of  our  planet 
Is  possible. "  The  AEC  position  was  recently 
expressed  by  Dr.  Prank  K.  Plttman.  director 
of  the  agency's  division  of  waste  manage- 


ment and  transportation:  "The  problem  of 
waste  storage  is  the  least  of  any  nticlear 
problem,  but  the  problem  Is  that  you  have 
to  do  it  forever." 

The  AEC  has  not  been  able  to  come  up 
with  a  fool-proof  solution.  One  proposal  Is 
to  store  the  waste  in  salt  mines.  Here  is 
Alfvens  reaction  to  that  notion. 

"It  Is  claimed  by  some  that  these  [salt 
mines  I  are  geologically  so  stable  that  there 
Is  no  risk  of  leakage  from  the  repository  Into 
the  biosphere.  This  Is  questioned  by  a  num- 
ber of  geologists.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
salt  mines  could  be  considered  safe  for  any 
normal  waste  products.  But  because  of  the 
very  large  quantities  of  extremely  poisonous 
substances,  it  Is  required  that  the  repoGl- 
tory  should  he  absolutely  free  of  leakage  for 
a  period  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years. 
No  responsible  geologist  can  guarantee  this, 
simply  because  the  problem  Is  one  of  wHlch 
we  have  no  experience." 

There  have  been  spUls  at  the  AEC's  560- 
square-mlle  waste-storage  faculty  at  Han- 
lord,  Wash.,  where  eleven  of  151  containers 
developed  leaks  between  1944  and  1970.  One 
of  the  most  recent,  and  largest,  according  to 
an  AEC  announcement  in  June  1973.  was  the 
escape  of  115,000  gallons  of  radioactive  waste, 
which  seeped  from  a  corroded  steel  tank  into 
the  soil  under  Hanford.  The  leak  had  gone 
undetected  for  six  weeks  because  a  super- 
visor at  Hanford  failed  to  read  a  report 
showing  that  levels  In  the  tank  had  been 
droppuig.  This  spillage  occurred  a  year  after 
the  American  Nuclear  Society  said  that  "nu- 
clear wastes  have  been  successfully  stored 
since  the  very  beginning"  of  the  atomic  en- 
ergy program,  and  that  "massive  tank  fail- 
ures resulting  in  large  flows  .  .  .  have  never 
occurred  and  are  not  expected  " 

The  AEC  tried  to  minimize  the  seriousness 
of  the  Hanford  spillage,  contending  that  ra- 
dioactivity had  not  escaped  to  the  atmos- 
phere and  that  there  was  no  way  it  could 
reach  ground  water.  Critics  in  the  state  of 
Washington  charge  that  the  ground  water 
beneath  Hanford  has  already  been  heavily 
contammated  by  radioactive  leaks,  and  that 
this  spillage  might  work  its  way  under- 
ground to  the  Columbia  River,  10  miles 
awoy. 

The  AEC's  position  was  that  radioactive 
wastes  could  not  and  would  not  pass  through 
the  ground  into  underground  water  tables 
and  from  ther^  Into  a  community's  drinking 
supply.  But  that  did  happen  last  summer  to 
the  Colorado  town  of  Broomfleld,  midway 
between  Boulder  and  Denver.  The  presence 
of  tritium — heavy  hydrogen — In  the  Broom- 
field  reservoir  was  found  to  be  ten  times 
higher  than  normal.  The  normal  background 
level  In  Colorado  is  about  1.200  plcocurles  per 
liter  of  water;  the  highest  reading  In  the 
Broomfield  reser\'olr  was  23,000  plcocurles  of 
tritium  per  liter.  Colorado's  governor  called 
the  discovery  "alarming  but  not  dangerous" 
for  the  town's  13,000  residents.  The  tritium 
contamination  was  traced  to  waste  dumps  at 
the  AEC's  nuclear  weapons  factory  at  Rocky 
Flats.  5  miles  from  the  reservoir.  Colorado 
health  officials  found  tritium  concentrated  at 
3  million  plcocurles  per  liter  in  a  creek  a 
mile  from  the  weapons  site.  Colorado  stand- 
ards hold  that  I  million  plcocurles  of  tritium 
per  liter  of  water  Is  the  upper  .safety  limit. 

BLACK   UAEKET  BOMS 

Transportation  Is  another  vital  link  in  the 
nuclear  power  cycle.  Philadelphia  Electric 
engineer  Robert  Logue  estimates  tliat  there 
will  be  around  600  pounds  of  spent  fuel  per 
year  from  each  of  the  two  big  nuclear  reac- 
tors at  Peach  Bottom.  This  means  that 
about  200  truckloads  or  sixteen  railroad  cars 
of  radioactive  material  (in  very  bulky  con- 
tainers) will  leave  Peach  Bottom  each  year. 
"This  material  would  range  from  zero  to  very 
hot  in  terms  of  radioactivity. "  Logue  said. 
"Five  to  15  pounds  in  ever)'  200  would  fall 
within  the  'hot"  radioactive  category." 


Philadelphia  ElecUic  plana  to  truck  the 
spent  fuel  south  on  Route  1  to  Baltimore, 
around  the  city  beltway.  down  to  Washing- 
ton, DC.  and  around  the  DC.  beltway  south 
to  a  nuclear  reprocessing  plant  in  Barnwell, 
N.C.  If  the  spent  fuel  goes  by  train  it  will 
move  from  Peach  Bottom  to  the  city  of  York. 
which  has  a  populauon  of  6O.OOO'  centered 
in  a  metropolitan  area  of  180.000. 

"This  means  It'll  have  to  be  transferred 
here  from  one  railroad  company  car  to  an- 
other.'  Ray  HovlB  said  m  Tork.  "The  utUlty 
says  it  wlU  ship  It  as  faet  as  possible— but 
you  know  the  railroads.  And  the  utility's 
bad  weather'  truck  route  is  through  the 
small  (York  County)  towns  of  Dallastown 
and  Red  Lion.  What  happens  if  theres  an 
accident  in  these  communities?  What  hap- 
pens if  someone  grabs  one  of  these  trucks, 
runs  It  up  to  the  White  House  from  the  belt- 
way  and  tries  to  blow  It  up?" 

Raymond  Powell  of  the  AEC  feels  the 
probability  of  a  serious  accident  or  theft  in 
the  transportation  of  nuclear  fuel  and  waste 
materials  is  minimal.  "You  cant  transport 
nuclear  fuel  any  old  way."  Powell  said.  "And 
we're  In  the  process  of  rewriting  our  regula- 
tions as  to  what  standards  must  be  met. 
Every  truck  will  be  required  to  have  at  least 
one  armed  guard  with  it.  and  they'll  have 
to  phone  In  to  a  checkpoint  every  two  hours. 
And  the  design  of  the  casks  used  In  this 
shipping  Is  such  that  there  would  be  no 
radiation  leakage  in  the  event  of  an  acci- 
dent." 

These  nuclear  shipping  casks  are  designed 
to  withstand  a  30-foot  free  fall,  exposure  to 
a  blazing  fire  for  a  half  hour  and  submersion 
under  water  for  at  least  eight  hourB.  There 
have  been  relatively  few  accldenu  in  the 
transportation  of  nuclear  materials,  and 
when  they  have  occurred,  the  thick  lead  and 
steel  casks  have  apparently  contained  all 
radioactive  material.  How  well  the  record 
will  hold  up  la  problematical.  Highway 
safety  figures  average  out  to  one  accident 
every  million  miles.  More  nuclear  planu  m 
the  future  will  mean  more  nuclear  ship- 
ments, and  the  probability  of  nuclear  road 
accldenu  will  rise.  When  oaked  about  the 
likelihood  of  sabotage  and  theft,  Powell  of 
the  AEC  and  Allen  and  Logue  of  Philadel- 
phia Electric  contend  that  such  fears  ore  the 
Ingredients  of  James  Bond  movies.  "While  it 
theoretically  might  be  possible  to  steal 
enough  plutonium  for  a  bomb,  it  Is  believed 
to  be  impractical."  according  to  the  Amorl- 
can  Nuclear  Society.  "TTiroughout  its  proc- 
essing the  Plutonium  is  very  carefully  con- 
trolled, and  strict  accountability  is  main- 
tained for  economic,  safety  and  munitions 
reasons." 

But  a  report  prepared  for  the  AEC.  and  re- 
cently released  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  Heorgantzatlon.  used  the  words 
"entirely  Inadequate  to  meet  the  threat"  in 
describing  the  steps  taken  to  prevent  sabo- 
tage and  theft.  And  Theodore  B  Taylor,  once 
a  nuclear  bomb  maker,  claims  it  would  be 
"comparatively  easy"  to  steal  nuclear  mate- 
rial and  moke  atom  bombs  from  it.  While  he 
was  working  for  the  AEC  at  Los  Alamos.  Tay- 
lor designed  one  of  our  smaller  and  lightest 
flsfiton  bombs  (less  than  50  pounds >  and  the 
largest-yield  hydrogen  bomb  ever  exploded- 
Taylor,  a  theoretical  phys'clst.  is  no  longer 
designing  nuclear  weapons.  He  is  now  active 
In  the  nuclear  safeguards  field,  urgently 
warning  the  public  about  the  dangers  con- 
nected with  nuclear  fission— dangers  which 
Taylor  alleges  are  increasing  because  each 
new  atomic  plant  means  mere  weapons-grade 
nuclear  material. 

According  to  Taylor,  all  the  mrormatlon 
necessary  to  make  a  bomb  in  a  basement  is 
readily  available.  Little  Bov.  the  bomb  that 
killed  ICO.OOO  people  at  Klrothimn.  was  a  15- 
kUoi:in  weapon  contahi^ng  60  kilograms  of 
weapons-grade  nuclear  m<\terlal.  The  AEC 
has  said  *e  will  produce  4.000  kilograms  of 
plutonium  in   ;he  United  States  this  year. 
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It  is  now  burled  as  w&sie  or  stored  for  the 
tune  when  it  may  be  valuable  as  nuclear 
fue].  A  thousand  or  more  nuclear  plants  by 
the  turn  of  the  century  means  the  United 
SUtes  would  be  prciducing  more  than  350,000 
Itllcgrams  of  plutonlum  a  year. 

Taylor  was  the  subject,  a  few  months  back, 
of  a  dlsturbmg  series  of  New  Yorker  articles 
(now  expanded  Into  a  book,  The  Curve  of 
Binding  Energy,  Parrar.  Straus  &  Oiroux). 
In  which  the  physicist  told  author  John  Me- 
Phee  that  a  silver  of  uranium-332  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  square.  If  fissioned, 
"would  be  enough  to  knock  down  the  World 
Trade  Center"  In  New  York.  A  "crude"  bcmb. 
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the    AEC's    statement 
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~;«:-.—    ««-.   energy   re-  TkTJ:^,;TZTl\  7:^.  ^\^^Z 

cavalierly     Ignore"  solar    power— 'the 


search  and  development  money  will  be  spent     we 


in  Hscal  1974.  a,  follows.  ,5.7  -mimon  wui  go     flxst  .^r^'^i  by  m^"  wWch'^Hlro^^ 
for  nuclear  fission— $366   mUllon  of  It  tor     says.  "wUl  be  the  lost/'  -■       -■  """■>«»»» 


the  breeder  reactor;  $98  milUon  for  nuclear  wni  pamT"'i>tUe^^!^''"a^t  t^.^^^^ 

.™oe  .en,er    m  „ew  .orK.  .  "cruae--  bomb,       ir?or'^SiralTo«r"a^n°dT6,",iJj;L'n  ^dt^'i'^t^'  sl^s'iS'k'S'Sgf.Td 

with  a  yield  of  only  a  klloton  and  Its  related      to  convefT^co "to to  oU  Ikd  =  Jitll^r    SS  J^,h        """ i^""«'<»  "^  *""»  P"*"  a'oh* 

:-'l^.  ^:^^Z:^^^Z     ~  "'  -arrm°^.eT?ofr^cSl^^'  I'^t  ^^  ^^"^^Tetfi,' .f-^a^-  -^ - 

^i^:^T.^r..^-Xii^i^T:i:  l^:JS''LT£^^:^ll^r^^lt^  "-r-~^'-"--'™d'ru\°/fr^^^^ 

flc.nt    t.   destroy^th.  reacr   and   release     ^^u^affi  Xe'rol'e-^^.'c'Sf  ac^uTt^  ,o°r'  '^^l>^'Z,^r^>.^S^'':j^\Z"S,'^^. 

88  per  cent  of  its  fossu  energy  reserves,  and  United  States  to  ^epSi  b^larefiZ  2? 

most  of  the  nuclear  proponents  contend  that  aside  by  the  more  cannv  Csnadi,!f=   ,w,.?f- 

coal  is  the  only  alternative  to  nuclear  fission  be  re-examined  at  Ince  "  '^^'"""^"'''  '*°""" 

in  the  immediate  future.  However,  they  de-  Another  alternative  to  nuclear  flMnn   <. 

plore  the  large-scale  exploitation  or  coal  on  geothermal  energy,  which  £  tap~d^Srtl. 

the  «ounds  thst  ..no  „,„,„„  „n,  h„„.m„  ,„g  5  ,„  ,„  mils  down  m to  Z  earth    "; 


from  Its  shattered  remains  enough  radio- 
activity to  match  the  fallout  from  a  100- 
megaton  bomb. 

The  AEC  said  that  a  person  would  need  the 
special  skills  and  experience  of  a  Theodore 
Taylor  to  make  a  clandestine  atom  bomb. 
Taylor  disagrees,  insisting  that  anyone  with 


the  grounds  that  strip  mining  will  brutally 


rif^^^'^..;^^^^:^^^^  vT^^::rJS'^'^^t^^i-s^t^T  i^.™-j-i^^^-;^-- 


and  engineering  could  do  the  Job.  AU  the 
necessary  Inlormation  is  available,  he  says. 
in  public  print. 

Taylor  took  McPhee  on  a  tour  of  key  nu- 
clear Installattona.  They  visited  atomic  power 
planr.s.  fuel  reprocessing  centers,  waste- 
storage  facilities,  nuclear  weapons  sites,  ship- 
ping points.  Taylor  kept  pointing  out  how 
Inadequate  were  the  safeguards.  Gates  were 
open,  doors  unlocked,  fences  were  low,  ac- 
counting    procedures     were     casual,     some 


quantities  of  coal  will  poison  the  atmosphere,  electric  power  DotenTl'aTifrom'Vf^l^  "^X  t"Z 
Some  of  their  opponents  believe  that  methods  water  under  cSlforSa'^  WrSl^^^^^^^^ 
are  available  or  can  be  developed  to  mine  alone  could  have  generated  bSS^en  ^n  t^  oX 
coal  Without  despoiling  the  environment,  but  per  cent  of  the  ener^  we  Musu^^n  t^« 
most  Of  them  contend  that  a  debate  over  years  ago.  Oeothermlfno^lr  noST^l  "" 
the  merits  and  disadvantages  of  fission  and  plored  in  tms  coum?.  *^^"m;"«!;J'!L'^^.!^ 
coal  is  misleading  because  there  are  other 
alternatives  to  both  fuels. 

Nuclear  fusion,  for  example,  might  be 
avaUable  and  practical  within  the  next  twen- 
ty years,  and  perhaps  much  sooner,  if  the 


plored  in  this  country,  particularly  in  Cali- 
fornia, is  operating  today  in  Russia.  Japan. 
New  Zealand,  Mexico.  Italy  and  Iceland 

Methane  gas  could  be  another  Immediate 
source  of  commercial  energy.  County  farm 

o     r— ^ — >--      "-'^     ^*w.M«.     avu*=      ^„.„  -       ,  -  -      8-eents  in  Pennsylvania  worklne  with  Pphti 

gvuirds  were  absent,  others  hadn't  officially     ^Z,T^  ""^    ^  °'°''^  ^"P^*■'  *°**  '"^^^^y-  ^     ^^^"^  extension  campuses,  have  beTn  demon 

nn«nnon   mith    ,>,-   „i.r«i.   rK-^ .-^     r>..i      nucIcar  fuslon  power  olant  woud  Create  i^n.      strntiniT   tho   o,«-i,„w...*_  •_ V  /^     "^"  ^^'"°"- 


qualified  with  the  pistols  they  carried.  But 
safeguards  cost  money.  We  spend  billions 
yearly  on  nuclear  weapons,  and  only  $4  mil- 
Uon to  96  million  a  year  to  protect  nuclear 
materials.  Nor  Is  money  the  only  considera- 
tion; the  nuclear  industry  is  also  concerned 
for  Its  image.  It  is  said  that  every  nuclear 
shipment  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  accompanied 
by  a  Red  Army  guard,  but  the  idea  of  em- 
ploymg  US.  Army  troops  to  accompany  nu- 
clear shipments  Is  repugnant  to  an  industry 
that  is  spending  mUlions  to  asoure  the  pub- 
lic that  nuclear  power  Is  safe. 

The  AEC  claims  to  have  updated  Its  secu- 
rity standards  and  that  measures  are  now 


fusion  power  plant  would  create  en 
ergy  by  combining  deuterium — heavy  hydro- 
gen— atoms  at  sensationally  high  tempera- 
tures. Scientists  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
sustain  a  continuous  fusion  reaction,  but 
studies  employing  high-powered  lasers  are 
under  way  m  an  effort  to  heat  frozen  pellets 
of  hydrogen  to  temperatures  of  hundreds  of 
mUllons  of  degrees  In  a  bUUonth  of  a  second 


stratlng  the  workability  of  homemade  ma- 
nure gas  generating  kits.  A  farmer  with  fif- 
teen head  of  cattle  would  have  enough  animal 


for  all  his  farm  equipment,  his  trucks  ana 
car.  and  to  heat  and  cool  his  home.  The  re- 

^n,'l'„",*   ''-"*'   ""'"^   '"   '''Sh    nitrogen 
content  and  can  be  returned  to  the  sou  as 

And  no  material  nor  techno.ogyno-w-avai-abre  ""th^iln^TL"  ga'Jbag'a^r^'hive"^ 

WUl  contain  a  continuous  fusion  reaction  In  turning  It  Into  methanlto  bea't  t^e^^.S 

a  reactor  because  of  the  tremendous  tem-  homes    Manure    and   gi-bLe    can    fL   hi 

peratures  and  pressures  mvolved  But  fusion  turned  into  low-sul?ur  "ll-!Siou<rh  oL^h,.™ 

Sot?,  ?,'  "^"^^  o«  unlimited  commercial  tor  more  than  2';  blMon  glC^  |  y,Sr^l?e 

power.  If  and  when,  because  fuel  comes  from  "Garbage:    A  Neglected  Resource  '^  by  SS^ 


taken  to  guard  against  nuclear  theft,  sabo-     ordinary  sea  water.  And  nuclear  fusion  has     John  V.  Tunney. Vfte  ATofion  Miv  ih  i  m.n. 
t.ae   hl^itm.ii  nr  an»  ,^.h...  ni.».ii.„  ••.>,„..     thus  far  been  considered  "clean"  because  It     have  been  oronosed  to  "f»rrn'- i„;.;   . 

dees  not  produce  radioactive  waste  producu-      ""'^ ,._„^r!rr  "    '"f" .  Instantaneous 


that  also  cancels  out  the  possibility  of  a  nu- 

'"'^.™'".°^'°,°  "  ^  '"""^  P"""'  P""'  •"'■■W-  '"e  nuclear  critics  point  ouTthw'th; 

o^,         ',.,'^°   ="""   P"*"-    """=''    '■'""^     P'^>''"e  ntmnes  m  this  country  snenSmr,™ 
Pauling  to  d  me  Is  "especlaUy  attractive  and     on  promotion  and  advert?stae  th?n  ,h.v T 

lertmg.  storing  and  routing  this  sunshme 


methane  from  large  crops  of  algae 

In  the  context  of  alternative  sources  of 

It  that  the 

in  this  country  spend  more 

Id  advertising  than  they  do 

research  and  development.  Figures  com- 


tage.  blackmail  or  any  other  Illegality  "short 
of  significant  armed  attack."  Theodore 
Taylor  says  this  Is  not  enough  to  stop  a 
lipni;iconf  attack.  Money  U  better  protected 
than  uranium  or  plutonlum.  Taylor  said. 
at  a  time  when  uranltun-233  sells  for  around 
825.000  a  kilogram  and  an   ounce  of  plu- 

tonnim-239  is  worth  ten  times  more  than  _  _ ,  -~- ..,^^„i,  ^  anti-,  m    »,™,  . 

an  ounce  of  gold.  Critics  believe  that  a  nu-     ?"*"■•  given  present  technology  and  fadll-  for  1972.  the  latest  year  tor  which  r'nmn?.,i 

clear  black  market  will  .„r,„»  .,„  ,„  =„„.,,.     ^1"     wouW    be    prohibitively   expensive.   In  figures  are  available,  show  that  nrlvatf  utm 

19  lO.  the  late  Dr.  Parrlngton  Daniels,  one  ties  spent  some  8314  mimnnnn  .!,,...,  , 

nt  the  world's  leading  chemists,  was  saving  and  nromoH „n    .™l.TiL"™  f  °  •'^""'^Ing 
that    •solar  energs-  Is  amply  adequate  for  all 
'he  conceivable  energy  needa  of  the  world.  It 
Is   harmless   and    sure  to  work.  .  .  .  Surely 

— .  ™»„  „,K  .".v-"^  ."."".«  waiio-     ^°'"  energy  wlU  be  important  within' twenty  ,^     d      ,,  „  ■' — -=•—   -k-. •...-..  o, 

portatlon  industry.  Taylor  seems  to  say  that     *'*»"•  and  If  enough  financial  support  should  1      """^n  Bottom  nuclear  reactors  In  York 

the    only   effective    protection    against    nu-     become   available,   the   time   could   be  con-  ''""n'?  and  Philadelphia  Electric  Company's 

clear  theft  and  clandestine  bomb-making  Is     ''^erably  less  "  application  for  an  AEC  construction  permit 

to  abandon  nuclear  flssion  power    Besides         ™°"   """    thirty   homes   In   the    United  ,     iS  i        "''°   '"°"  '""^e   nuclear   reactors 

Taylor  Is  among  those  who  beUeve  that  there     ="'es  are  heated  and  cooled  by  converting  '"  ""'on  Township  contain  all  the  general 

are    a    number   of   other   solutions    to    the     '"nshlne    Into   electricity.   And    there   have  "njectlons  to  nuclear  flssion.  The  petitions 

ener^v  problem  °een  a  number  of  proposals  to  collect,  store  f"'!"  'nat  Philadelphia  Electric  has  failed 

a  vsaiCTT  or  CNracT  bootchi  ?""*  ^'^nsmlt  commercial  solar  energy  on  a        ,m*P'1"'  P<"«nUal  alternatives  and  that  the 

K„H«,T=^  Z.  ="°"=^^°7^»  large  scale.  But  the  nuclear  critics  contend  """"■■  ""^  either  understlmated  or  Ignored 

cJ-^rif  ,^    ?   """"   ""   '^'^'"   ""■     "■"  *"'  *^"=  »>»=  consistently  played  down  ^J"  P"^^«>»'ty  of  reactor  accidents.  ralta?ton 

^i?.!.v,         ,    h"^,  ^°°'^  'S°°'  '"'  """^     '°'»''  ""'^y  'n  °"ler  to  boost  public  reUanM  "angers,  an  enemy  attack  on  a  nuc  e^^wer 

b^f  of  m,r.SZ     '"^"',     ^^'  °-  ^""■'"^     °''  ""=  """"^  "•'"°'-  ■">«  scientists-  Inrt"  ^""P''"'  dermal  pollution  of  the  Su^u" 

rS^Lf,  IT/r^^  promotes  solar  and  geo-     tute  for  Public  Information,  an  organization  "■""»  R'™''  and,  the  surroundtog  atmo^. 

STol  "eaTon"  an"  't^ra^e'^i'Tom     "'  """"  """"  "^  =^''"""»  "^"^  ■'S^--  "'  =""'"•  '"'"■'-*  <"  """tv  contlnl,:^'^. 


clear  black  market  will  spring  up  to  supply 
nounuclear  nations.  guerrlUas.  terrorists 
and  criminals  with  weapom; -grade  material. 
They  point  out  that  2  per  cent  of  every- 
thing shipped  in  this  country  Is  pilfered. 
They  also  repeat  allegations  that  organized 
crime  has  made  deep  Inroads  into  the  trana- 


and  promotion,  compared  to  $94  million  u„ 
energy  research  and  development. 

SOMTTHmC    LESS    THAN    INrALLIBLE 

The  petitions  opposing  the  operation  of 


anim;.!    ^/^T-    »nrt    „  h""^     ".^    ®"    ^°°*     "^^^'^  criticized  an  AEC  draft  assessment  of      structlon  work  on  an  atomic  plant  In  Vlr- 

j^r'th:";.V"^d"?dTs,  CTrge^-s:  fh'e  St?  '::^ ^ ■^^"ss^'s,-  tir  t.l  ^.^^Zi.-^ 


large 
cultivation    of    algae   plants   which    can    be 


breeder  reactor  as  "frivolous  and  shal- 
low" Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  chairman  of  the 


fault  under  the  sltel.  transportation  mis- 
converted-by-fe^iSe-nt.'^^to  m^ka^rg^.     'il.,-^r^,li''^Z'^^:^-,^.     ^^I^^ ^ThXrl^^e  l^ak ^t^lL^  hu^: 
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Kanford  depository)   and  the  occurrence  of 
accidents  up  and  down  the  nuclear  chain. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  such  accl- 
denu.  The  Perml  fast-breeder  reactor  plant 
closed  down  for  four  years  after  Its  fuel  rods 
melted;  now  it  has  been  shut  for  good.  The 
Vermont  Yankee  plant  was  recently  closed 
down  because  of  a  fear  that  key  devices  for 
controlling  the  nuclear  reaction  might  have 
been  installed  upside  down.  That  was  the 
seventeenth  ma^or  shutdown  In  the  nineteen 
months  the  plant  has  been  operat  Ing.  A 
i^okesman  for  the  utility  told  TJie  New 
York  Times,  "we  are  not  as  bad  as  some,  but 
we're  not  as  good  as  others."  Consolidated 
Edison,  the  nation's  largest  private  utility, 
was  supposed  to  begin  generatmg  commercial 
nuclear  fission  power  for  the  New  York  City 
area  more  than  two  years  ago  from  Its  reac- 
tors on  the  Hudson  River,  about  21  miles 
north  of  the  city.  A  Con  Ed  spokesman 
recently  told  the  press  that  the  plants  are 
atUl  In  the  "testing  stage."  They  have  been 
plagued  by  accidents,  breakdowns  and  delays. 
OoHMnonwealth  Edison's  600-megawatt 
Dresden  nuclear  plant  In  Illinois  had  to  shut 
down  for  repah-s  when  a  reactor  went  out 
of  control  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Workers 
at  the  nuclear  plant  (which  Commonwealth 
Edison  operates)  at  Cordova,  111.,  found  the 
auxiliary  power  system  and  backup  coolant 
pumps  under  15  feet  of  water  because  of  a 
leaking  pipe  Joint.  The  Oyster  Creek  nuclear 
plant  In  New  Jersey  had  to  shut  down  when 
an  operator's  mistake  dumped  50.000  gallons 
of  radioactive  water  Into  the  basement  of 
the  reactor  building.  The  Shippingport  plant 
recently  suffered  a  cooimg  system  explosion. 
Philadelphia  Electric  has  experienced  months 
of  delay  In  trying  to  put  its  Peach  Bottom 
Unit  Two  on  ime.  There  was  a  $6  million 
accident  last  October  at  the  AECs  experi- 
mental uranium  enrichment  laboratory  at 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  And  three  armed  men  once 
hijacked  a  Jet  airliner  and  threatened  to 
crash  It  Into  Oak  Ridge  unless  their  demand 
for  $10  million  ransom  was  met.  Walter  H. 
Jordon,  a  member  of  the  AEC's  Atomic  Safety 
and  Licensing  Board,  said  "there  are  no  meas- 
ures we  can  take  that  will  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  a  major  nuclear  accident." 

The  petitions  opposing  Philadelphia  Elec- 
trics petition  to  build  the  two  Fulton  plants 
all  cite  the  fact  that  the  utility  does  not 
own  the  amoimt  of  land  It  Is  required  by  law 
to  possess  around  a  nuclear  plant  site,  and 
that  the  owners  of  the  land  It  needs  do  not 
want  to  sell.  For  that  reason,  the  interveners 
at  Fulton  Township  have  asked  the  AEC  to 
cancel  Its  buUdlng  permit  hearmgs.  The 
utility  would  then  have  to  seek  a  court  order 
forcing  the  owners  to  sell  the  land,  and  the 
anti-nuclear  people  In  York  and  Lancaster 
Counties  would  be  happy  to  confront  Phila- 
delphia Electric  In  court.  That  would  give 
them  a  long-awaited  opportunity  to  air  their 
many  objections  to  flssion  power  before  a 
Judge  or  Jury. 

George  L.  Boomsnm.  who  lives  with  his 
family  on  the  fringes  of  the  proposed  Pulton 
reactor  plant  site,  thinks  "our  chances  are 
very  good  In  court.  Which  they  wouldn't  be 
if  we  had  to  present  our  case  In  front  of  the 
AEC."  Boomsma  Is  president  of  the  Save 
Southern  Lancaster  County  Environmental 
Conservation  Fund.  A  salesman.  Boomsma 
moved  his  family  from  the  New  York  Cliy 
area  several  years  ago  to  a  restored  stone 
farmhouse  in  the  wooded  hills  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  Susquehanna.  He  and  his 
V!l1e  are  convinced  that  the  presence  of  a 
nuclear  plant  In  their  back  yard  would  en- 
danger their  growing  children  and  the  lives 
and  health  of  all  the  people  who  live  In  the 
area. 

I  walked  along  the  river  with  Boomsma 
not  long  ago.  The  Peach  Bottom  nuclear 
power  complex,  Imposing  If  not  overwhelm- 
ing at  close  range,  looked  demure  a  mile  and 
a  half  away  on  the  opposite  bank.  Boomsma 
showed  me  a  couple  of  radiation  monitor- 
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Ing  stations  and  told  me  about  the  fight 
against  nuclear  power  in  Pulton  Township. 
The  Lancaster  opponents  are  much  better 
organized  than  those  in  York  County.  They 
have  more  members — farmers,  housewives, 
professional  men  and  women.  Includmg 
members  of  the  faculty  at  nearby  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College  in  the  city  of  Lancas- 
ter— and  more  money.  "We  collected  peti- 
tions at  the  local  county  fairs  last  summer," 
Boomsma  said,  "and  we  found  t«ntlment 
running  10  to  1  against  more  reactors  here." 
Across  the  river,  m  York  County's  Peach 
Bottom  Township,  a  farmers  wife  sighs  as 
she  says,  "It  was  too  big  for  us  to  fight  here. 
When  we  made  a  ripple,  the  Philadelphia 
Electric  public  relations  people  Just  came  in 
aiul  snowed  us.  So  95  per  cent  of  the  people 
around  here  thought  atomic  power  was 
O.K.  Their  public  relations  people  did  a  won- 
derful Job.  We  all  got  invited  to  the  plant. 
They  fed  us  homemade  pie  and  ice  cream — 
and  spent  all  their  time  telling  tis  there  was 
nothing  to  worrj-  about." 

Now  the  pecjple  who  live  near  the  Peach 
Bottom  nuclcir  power  plants  aren't  so  sure. 
They  mention  five  or  sis  women  within  a  6- 
mile  radius  of  the  nuclear  complex  who  have 
cancer  and  argue  back  and  forth  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  the  atomic  plants  might  to  some 
degree  be  responsible. 

Boomsma.  across  the  river,  is  concerned 
about  the  danger  of  earthquakes.  "Last  year 
we  had  an  earth  tremor  here  from  the  Dela- 
ware River  VaUey.  We  have  walls  an  Inch 
and  a  half  thick,  but  our  house  was  shak- 
ing "  The  proposed  Pulton  reactor  site  lies 
near  the  Peach  Bottom  geologic  fault,  which 
Boomsma  said  is  "supposedly"  Inert. 

Mrs.  Boomsma.  working  "in  the  kitchen 
where  we  were  talking,  said.  "We  were 
brought  up  In  an  era  In  which  science  was 
God.  We  were  taught  to  have  total  faith  In 
teclinology.  But  the  more  we  go  along,  the 
more  we  learn  that  science  in  this  nuclear 
business  doesn't  have  all  the  answers." 

"You  know,"  her  husband  mused,  "these 
nuclear  plants  might  turn  out  to  be  the 
dinosaurs  of  the  energy  age.  In  addition  to 
being  dangerous,  they're  also  very  Imprac- 
tical." Boomsma  showed  me  flgures  to  In- 
dicate that  nuclear  plants  "are  very  Ineffl- 
clent — they  have  an  operating  dependability 
factor  of  less  than  60  percent  Peach  Bottom 
One  and  the  reactor  at  Shippingport  have 
operated  only  40  percent  of  the  time."  Ltx)k 
at  Peach  Bottom  Two  across  the  river.  The 
plant's  been  shut  down  for  months  and 
months  because  of  turbine  and  generator 
troubles.  Turbines  and  generators!  They've 
been  making  them  for  over  a  hundred  years. 
.^nd  they  still  have  problems  with  them, 
.tad  now  they're  talking  about  operating 
these  huge  nuclear  reactors  whlcli  are  much, 
much  larger  than  anything  they've  had  any 
real  experience  with.  And  It's  very  expen- 
sive." Boomsma  said,  "to  shut  down  a  nu- 
clear plant.  RepaU's  cost  a  lot  of  money  and 
a  utility  has  to  keep  paying  Interest  of  12 
percent  or  more  on  them  whether  they're 
working  or  not. 

"In  the  long  run."  Boomsma  contends, 
"eonomlcs  and  what  Is  practical  will  deter- 
mine the  future  of  nuclear  power.  Nuclear 
power  Is  not  only  dangerous,  but  it's  going 
to  prove  way  too  expensive  in  the  long  run 
for  the  public  to  put  up  with." 

INGENUITY  AND  SKILLS 

"Nobtxiy  who  has  visited  a  reactor  station 
can  avoid  being  deeply  impressed  by  the  In- 
genuity and  skill  which  are  manifest  m  the 
safety  precautions."  writes  Nobel  Prize-win- 
ning physicist  Hannes  Alfven.  "But  the  fls- 
sion reactor  represents  only  one  part  in  ■ 
complicated  series  of  operations  for  fission 
energy.  .  .  .  The  reactor  constructors  claim 
that  they  have  devoted  more  effort  to  safety 
problems  than  any  other  technologists  have. 
Thls  Is  true  ...  but  It  Is  not  relevant.  If  a 
problem  Is  too  dlfllcult  to  solve,  one  caxmot 


claim  that  It  Is  solved  by  pointmg  to  all  the 
efforts  made  to  solve  It.  .  .  .  The  real  ques- 
tion is  whether  their  blueprints  will  work  In 
the  real  world  and  not  only  In  a  'technologi- 
cal paradise'  .  .  .  [because]  ...  the  con- 
sequences of  nuclear  catastrt^bes  are  so  ter- 
rible that  risks  which  usually  are  considered 
to  be  normal  are  unacceptable  in  this  field." 

I  spent  hours  tonming  the  nuclear  power 
complex  at  Peach  Bottom,  and  I  too  was  Im- 
pressed by  the  care  and  ingenuity  that  has 
gone  into  it.  Richard  Fleishman,  the  assist- 
ant plant  superintendent  who  escorted  me 
around  and  answered  my  questions,  has  an 
academic  background  in  chemistry  and  al- 
most a  decade  of  experience  with  atomic 
power.  He  Is  younj  and  sturdy,  a  good  leader 
with  a  great  deal  of  team  spirit.  He  seems 
extremely  conscientious  and  hard-working 
And  he  loves  his  work.  "Look, "  he  says.  "I'm 
selfish  like  everyone  else  when  It  comes  to 
Mtety  rve  got  a  wife  and  kids,  too.  you 
know.  And  we  live  only  3  mUes  away  from  the 
plants.  Do  you  think  I'd  be  working  here 
and  we  would  be  living  here  if  there's  any- 
thing to  worry  about?" 

But  Charles  Bacas,  who  lives  with  his  wife 
and  two  sons  In  the  city  of  York  35  miles 
from  Peach  Bottom,  is  worried.  Bacas  a 
former  reporter  for  the  Gazette  ana  Omit, 
serves  now  as  the  executive  assistant  to  the 
secretary  of  Pennsylvania's  Department  of 
community  Affairs  m  HarrUburg.  Thought- 
ful and  Intense,  he  feels  that  the  sponsor- 
or  nuclear  Osslon  power  have  tried  to  deprive 
citizens  of  their  Inalienable  right  to  life 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 

■■•rbe  process  of  assessing  technologies  has 
got  to  become  part  of  the  democratic  process 
or  in  the  coming  decades,  our  liberties  are 
going  to  decline  as  drasOcally  as  technologl- 
^L™?'".'^"'''  "^  expected  to  rise."  B»^ 
mid.  At  the  present  time,  our  votes  at  the 
polls  and  our  dollar  votes  In  the  market- 
place have  a  minimal  effect  on  what  are  es- 
sentially elitist  planning"  decisions,  whether 
by  government  or  business. 

"A  number  of  risk-taking  technological 
S??Jf.f^!;'  ^"  'mp-emented,  wltiTt?. 
resu  t  that  the  democratic  process  has  been 
particularly  Ul-served  by  the  goveniLnSl 

gl«  '°^it'  "T™™"  "'  "^ese  t«^Slo- 
ges  because  potential  dangers  have  been 
cloaked  behind  the  man-l*the-whlte^^ 
certainties  of  deterministic  science^!,^ 
ence  no  longer  exists,  and  Its  certamtiM^ 

ing  y   limitless   American   frontier.   Yet  scl- 

lc"nTj"^,S;'^"'''  °°''  Kovernmelul  «. 
ecutives  continue  to  make  particular  deci- 
sions aHectlng  the  weU-being'^ot  us  S[  wS^ 
°"'  e'en  having  the  vagu4  geLral  cSl 
sent  from  the  public  to  do  so." 

The  nuclear  Industry  is  engaeed  In  a  rt, 

safe,  standard  Rate  and  Data  shows  that 
It  costs  about  840.0O0  to  put  a  ?S!.ds« 
W-color  ad  in  rtmc-and  the  ™iu  ha?e 

Xles^l,:!^  "^^'^  ""'"'  P">-^on.  -Jhe 
mil  ties  have  also  been  enclosing  pro- 
nuclear  material  with  their  bills,  a  Srsctlce 
which  4t  wotild  cost  the  nuclear  crmcsl^ 

IhT-^K^^"'  ''°"*"  '"  "nPll^te.  "We  just 
about  broke  our  treasurv". "  savs  Ann  Hoose- 
ve  t  of  Friends  of  the  Earth:  '  to  raT^e 
tull-page.  black  and  white  ad  m  the  Sen 
f,t^'SL  Oroniclc"  at  a  cost  of  around 
«7.3O0^Thls  sd  has  been  qmte  eifectl-  e  He- 
printed  as  posters,  it  has  found  Its  way  to 
doors    and     bulletin     boards     around     the 

Yet  Ms.  Roosevelt  is  confident  that  the 
foes  of  nuclear  flssion  will  win  their  fight 
"•We-re  doing  something  mat  has  never  been 
done  before  "  she  said,  "in  taking  on  a  fully 
developed  Industry  that's  been  protected  bv 
a  mission -oriented  Congress  nntll  a  year 
ago.  we  could  hardly  get  an  ant4-nuc'lear 
story  In  the  newspapers  because  they  we» 
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convinced  that  ^^clear  power  was  safe.  We 
think  It's  a  tremendous  victory  because  the 
press  Is  beginning  to  notice  us."  She  showed 
me  a  much-quoted  Seie  York  Timee  editorial 
of  last  year  which  said,  In  port,  "Once  so 
promising  In  the  fl.rst  enthusiasm  of  the 
atomic  era,  nuclear  power  generation  Is  be- 
coming something  of  a  monster,  with  dan- 
gers to  people  and  the  environment  so  awe- 
some as  to  raise  serious  doubts  that  this  Is 
mdeed  the  best  energy  source  of  the  future." 
"Just  look  around."  Ms.  Roosevelt  said. 
"Even  the  AEC  banned  the  proposed  reactors 
at  Newbold  Island,  near  Philadelphia  and 
Trenton  because  there  were  "too  many  peo- 
ple' m  the  area.  A  RAND  report  In  California 
called  for  a  slowdown  on  nuclear  fission. 
The  Federation  of  American  Scientists  did 
too.  Ralph  Nader  is  against  It.  The  Sierra 
Club  reconsidered  Its  policy  on  nuclear  power 
and  recently  came  out  against  It.  "Even  Con- 
gress," Ms.  Roosevelt  said,  "is  beginning  to 
wake  up  It  wasn't  their  fault.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Power  monopolized 
the  field  and  Congress  depended  upon  the 
committee  for  Its  Information  about  nuclear 
power.  This  committee  acts  more  like  an 
executive  committee  than  a  legislative  one. 
It  has  tremendous  power.  But  no  matter 
how  much  the  Joint  Committee  says  nuclear 
power  Is  sale,  the  grass  roots  are  growing. 
Congress  is  becoming  aware  of  the  problem. 
And  I'm  confident  we're  going  to  win." 

Ms.  Roosevelt   Is  a  level-headed   woman; 
I  think  she  may  well  be  right. 


SATELLITE  TRANSMTTTAL  OF 
•'VILLA  ALEGRE" 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  thousands  of  children  of  diverse 
cultural  backgrounds  in  isolated  rural 
areas  of  this  country  will  view  a  tele- 
vision program  that  is  educationally 
sound,  culturally  enriching,  and  hu- 
manistically positive.  Because  public 
television  signals  carmot  reach  many  of 
our  rural  areas,  this  seemingly  ordinary 
occurrence  required  a  major  break- 
through in  the  use  of  advanced  tele- 
communications techniques. 

On  May  30,  an  ATS-6  satellite  was 
launched  by  NASA  from  Cape  Kennedy 
and  positioned  on  the  equator  in  a  sta- 
tionarj'  orbit.  From  its  orbit  22  300  miles 
above  the  Galapagos  Islands,  the  satel- 
lite can  traasmit  educational  programs 
between  a  Denver  Earth  station  and  a 
n-imber  of  rural  sites  that  would  other- 
wise be  isolated  from  public  television 
transmission. 

With  funding  under  the  Emergency 
School  Assistance  Act.  Bilingual  Chil- 
dren's Television  produced  'Villa  Ale- 
gre" — an  educational  program  coupling 
vigorous  research  and  advanced  educa- 
tional techniques  with  the  most  sophis- 
ticated audio  and  visual  Innovations  of 
the  television  media. 

This  educational  television  program 
represents  a  celebration  of  this  country's 
multiculturalism.  It  is  a  program  for  all 
children,  using  a  bilingual — Spani'sh  and 
English— approach  to  presenting  our 
countr>''.'i  many  cultural  stren5:ths. 

The  individuals  and  organizations  who 
have  collaborated  to  create  'Villa  Ale- 
gre"  and  to  permit  its  satellite  transmis- 
sion deserve  our  thanks  and  our  con- 
gratulations. I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  announcement  of  this 
transmittal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 


"Villa  Alecre"  To  Be  ReniANSMrrixD  to 

Eight  Statzs  via  New  SATELLrra 
DsrcvEa,  July  26.— A  satellite  22,3o0  miles 
above  tne  Ualapagos  Islauds  will  oegiu  re- 
traiismlttiiig  batngual  educational  television 
programming  to  uie  western  United  States 
next  Moiiday.  ihe  program,  a  BUingual  ChU- 
dren's  Television  ^8C,  rV)  production  called 
"Villa  Alegre,"  wUl  be  transmitted  from  an 
earth  station  at  Denver  and  relayed  by  satel- 
lite to  66  receiver  sites  m  eight  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States. 

The  receivers  are  In  schools  in  Isolated 
rural  axeas.  Twelve  additional  receivers,  to 
become  operational  this  fall,  are  located  In 
Public  Broadcasung  Service  (PBS^  stations 
In  tne  region.  Monday's  eSort  is  designed  to 
demonstrate  the  feaslbUlty  of  a  satellite- 
based  media  distribution  system  fcH*  Isolated 
rural  populations. 

The  satellite  project  Is  designed  and  man- 
aged by  the  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain 
biates.  Project  director  is  Dr.  Cordon  Law  of 
Denver,  Participating  states  are  Idaho.  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado.  New  Mexico, 
Nevada  and  Arizona.  Funding  is  primarily 
through  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

( The  Rocky  Mountain  states  have  a  unique 
communications  problem,  explamed  Dr.  LuLi 
Bransford.  the  director  of  utUlzatlou  for  the 
satellite  program:  the  area  contains  35  per- 
cent of  the  land  in  the  United  States  but 
only  4  percent  of  the  population.  Most  of 
the  population  the  area  does  have  Is  concen- 
trated around  several  major  cities.  Reaching 
the  rural  areas  has  proved  financially  tii- 
feaslbie  and  technically  difficult  for  the 
pixollc  television  staUons."  Dr.  Bransford 
said,  and  this  has  left  isolated  portions  or 
the  state  at  an  educational  disadvantage. 
The  satellite  program  is  seen  as  a  way  of 
overcoming  this  disadvantage.) 

DaUy  school  program  transmission  will 
begin  Sept.  9.  Educational  material  wtU  then 
be  broadcast  via  the  satellite  to  all  the 
school  receivers  and  the  PBS  stations. 

SU  of  "Villa  Alegre's"  half-hour  segments 
will  be  transmitted  during  the  demonstra- 
tion. This  bUlngual  iSpanish  and  English) 
and  blciUtuml  educational  television  pro- 
gram ft-lll  be  aired  nationwide  by  conven- 
tional means  on  PBS  stations  this  fall. 

Dr.  Rene  C4rdenas.  director  of  BC/TV.  said 
he  sees  the  airing  of  "Villa  Alegre"  by  the 
satellite  as  a  national  breakthrough  in  the 
utilization  of  space  technology  to  dissemi- 
nate educational  programs  to  those  areas 
lacking  PBS  facilities.  "The  implications  for 
mternational  dissemination  of  educational 
programming  and  technological  Information 
to  developing  countries  are  monumenul."  he 
said. 

■■Our  staff  Is  delighted  by  the  fact  that 
the  first  satellite  transmission  of  an  educa- 
tional program  in  the  world  utilized  con- 
cepts developed  by  BC  TV,"  C^denas  noted. 
The  satellite,  an  ATS-6  (Applications 
Technology  Satellite  "B'*)  was  launched  by 
NASA  from  Cape  Kennedy.  May  30.  It  is  posi- 
tioned on  the  equator  In  a  synchronous,  or 
stationary,  orbit.  It  can  provide  two-way 
ftudio  and  visual  communication  between 
the  Denver  earth  station  and  24  of  the  rural 
schools,  designated  Intensive  Sites.  The  other 
44  locations  are  receiver  sites  only. 

When  fully  operational  the  system  will 
represent,  according  to  Dr.  Bransford,  the 
first  widespread  use  of  a  satellite -based  tele- 
communication system  in  a  direct  educa- 
tional application. 


ALEX   MANOOGIAN   HONORED 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Michigan.  Gov. 
William  G.  Milliken  recently  awarded  a 
Certificate  of  Appreciation  to  one  of  our 
State's  most  distinguished  citizens.  Alex 
Manoogian.  international   president  of 


the     Armenian      General     Benevolent 
Union. 

The  life  of  Alex  Manooglan  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  success  that 
can  be  achieved  in  America.  Even  more 
important  is  the  fact  that  Alex  Ma- 
nooglan has  never  taken  the  freedom 
and  opportunities  of  America  for 
granted.  Instead  he  has  generously 
demonstrated  his  gratitude  by  helping 
others  to  realize  the  best  of  their  Indi- 
vidual abilities  and  talents. 

That  is  the  American  way:  and  that 
has  been  the  way  of  Alex  Manoogian.  a 
fine  American. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  biography  of  Alex  Ma- 
nooglan Indicating  his  wide-ranging  In- 
terests and  accomplishments  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Alex  Manoogian 
Mr.  Alex  Ma.iooglan,  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  chief  Armenian  community  leader 
In  Detroit.  tJie  IJnlted  States  and  throughout 
the  diaspora,  was  bom  In  the  region  of 
Smyrna  i Izmir),  a  well-known  seaport  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  In  1901.  Under  the 
supervision  of  his  parents.  Tacvor  and 
Tacoohie  Manooglan.  Alex  received  his 
primary  and  secondary  education  In  local 
Armenian  schools. 

World  War  I  left  economic  chaos,  political 
confusion  and  personal  Insecurity  for  the 
Armenians  In  Turkey,  so  the  young  Alex 
decided  to  leave  his  father's  business  In  1920 
to  come  to  America — just  two  years  before 
the  destruction  of  Smyrna  by  the  Turks. 

After  living  in  several  cities,  he  made 
Detroit  his  home  in  1924.  First  working  In  an 
auto  parts  manufacturing  plant  to  gain  ex- 
perience, he  then  founded  his  own  company 
In  1928  which  was  to  grow  into  the  huge 
Masco  Corporation.  Although  the  depression 
years  were  hard,  by  1936  Mr.  Manooglan's 
company  was  large  enough  to  be  listed  on 
the  stock  exchange. 

In  1931  he  married  Marie  Tatlan  in  New 
York,  and  soon  their  union  was  blessed  with 
two  children — Louise  (now  Mrs.  Arman 
Slmone)  and  Richard.  The  Manoogians  now 
have  six  grandchildren.  Mrs.  Marie  Mano- 
oglan has  been  a  constant  companion  and 
help  mate  to  her  active  and  industrious 
husband. 

Mr.  Manooglan  had  Joined  the  Armenian 
General  Benevolent  Union  lAGBU)  and  the 
Knights  of  Vartan  m  1930.  By  1940  he  was 
elected  Avak  Sbarabed  ( National  Com- 
mander i  of  the  Knights;  and  In  1943  he  was 
elected  to  the  Central  Board  of  Directors  ot 
the  AGBU. 

In  1953  Alex  Manooglan  was  elected  Inter- 
national President  of  the  AGBU.  a  post 
which  he  has  occupied  with  honor  for  20 
years.  After  17  years  f.f  successful  leadership. 
during  which  time  AGBU  capita!  funds  were 
raised  from  eight  million  to  over  twenty  mU- 
llon  dollars,  there  was  a  tremendous  expan- 
sion of  Its  world-wide  activities.  Mr.  Mano- 
oglan was  voted  life  President  in  1970  by  a 
grateful  General  Assembly. 

In  1968  the  AGBU  Alex  Manooglan  Cultural 
Pimd  was  established  with  an  iMtlal  endow- 
ment of  one  million  dollars;  since  then  the 
endowment  has  been  doubled  by  its  generou-s 
benefactor.  The  Fund  has  supported  the  puh- 
Ucatlon  of  many  scholarly  and  literary  works. 
cultural  activities,  and  has  provided  as- 
sistance to  needy  Armenian  iniellectuals  and 
educators  throughout  the  world. 

As  a  grateful  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Manooglan  has  contributed  generously 
to  American  hospitals,  museums,  libraries, 
universities,  schools  and  other  charlUble  and 
cultural  organizations.  He  donated  his  former 
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mansion  to  the  city  of  Detroit  as  an  official 
residence  for  the  Mayor. 

Space  does  not  permit  an  enumeration  of 
even  his  major  contributions  In  cities  all 
over  the  world,  but  we  must  mention  his 
building  of  the  AGBU  Alex  Manooglan 
School,  the  Tacvor  and  Tacoohie  Manooglan 
Manor  for  the  Aged,  and  his  substantial 
donation  of  time.  Interest  and  money  to  the 
building  of  St.  John's  Armenian  Church  of 
Greater  Detroit  and  the  Armenian  cultural 
Building. 

To  date,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manooglan  ha£  con- 
tributed seven  million  dollars  to  charitable, 
religious,  cultural  and  educational  causes. 
In  recognition  of  his  international  philan- 
thropy. Mr.  Manooglan  was  awarded  the 
Cross  of  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator  First 
Degree  by  His  Holiness  Vasken  I.  the 
Cathollcos  of  All  Armenians:  the  PlrBt  Degree 
Order  of  the  Cedars  by  the  President  of 
Lebanon;  the  Cross  of  St.  James  by  His 
Beatitude  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem:  and 
the  60th  Anniversary  Medal  by  the  Prime 
Mimster  of  Armenia. 


IN  MEMORIAM:    EARL  WARREN 

Mr,  CRANSTON.  Mr,  President,  on 
July  10  I  addre."«ed  the  Senate  on  the 
impact  of  Earl  Warren  upon  our  history 
and  upon  our  future.  I  spoke  of  bis 
vision,  of  his  decency  and  compassion, 
and  of  his  concern  with  the  ideal  of  equal 
rights  under  the  law.  That  special 
quality  which  Earl  Warren  demonstrated 
In  his  Illustrious  years  of  service  to  our 
Nation  have  been  eloquently  summarized 
In  an  elegy  by  the  poet  laureate  of  the 
State  of  California.  Charles  B,  Garrlgus, 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues here  In  the  Senate  these  lines  of 
verse.  I  ask  for  imanimous  consent  that 
the  poem  by  Charles  B.  Garrigus.  "In 
Memoriam:  Earl  Warren,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

In  Memoruh  ;  Eari.  Waassn 
There  Is  a  special  grief  that  people  feel  about 

the  death  of  certain  men. 
It  Is  a  sorrow  rooted  In  awareness  that  such 

men   have  loved   and  served   the   In- 
terests of  mankind. 
There  will  be  no  black  shroud  of  gloom  about 

Earl   Warren's   passing. 
Instead  there  will  be  sadness  born  of  gladness 

and  deep  gratitude 
That  In  her  hour  of  need,  America  this  man 

could  find. 
HIS  life  throughout  was  preparation  for  the 

work  he  had  to  do. 
Through   the  translucent   windows  of  slow 

time. 
His  figure  will  grow  larger,  looming  clearly  as 

a  greater  man. 
Than  those  who  stood  beside  him  ever  knew. 
He  never  had  that  close  concern  with  aU  the 

obvious,  petty  kind 
Tliat    mUht   obscure   the   greater  thoughts 

behind, 
HIS  field  of  action  was  those  prmclples  which 

mold  the  mighty  matters  of  the  mind. 
With  the  key  of  Justice  he  unlocked  the  gates 

of  knowledge  for  the  underprivileged 

and  poor. 
We  know  In  every  schoolhouse  of  the  land 
Hla  was  the  hand  which  opened  wide  the 

door. 
Now  California's  Favorite  Son  has  gone; 
His  niche  In  life  Is  deep,  hu  fame  deserved. 
His  tribute  Is  the  faith  which  every  man  has 

In  the  law; 
His  monument  Is  every  life  that  has  a  richer 

hope  because  he  ser%'ed. 

Cbmlcs  B.  OURtOtlS. 


TWENTY-FIFTH    ANNIVERSAHY    OP 
GSA 

Mr.  JAVTTS,  Mr,  President.  25  years 
ago  this  month  President  Truman  signed 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  ot  1949  which  created  the 
General  Services  Administration.  This 
independent  agency  was  formed  to  con- 
.'iolidated  government  procurement  pol- 
icy and  bring  greater  efficiency  and  sav- 
ings to  the  Federal  Govemmnet.  In  the 
intervening  years,  broader,  and  addi- 
tional responsibilities  were  assigned  to 
it  until  today,  in  a  very  real  sense,  it  is 
the  marketing  and  business  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government 

During  the  past  25  years  GSA  has  ac- 
cepted its  challenge  of  doing  the  Govern- 
ment's biKiness  with  rttality  and  dedica- 
tion. While  GSA  has  been  involved  in 
controversy,  because  of  its  efforts,  re- 
spect in  this  agency  has  grown  over  the 
years  with  its  .=lze  and  responsibility,  I 
extend  my  congratulations  to  the  past 
and  present  GSA  employees  who  have 
contributed  to  the  fine  reputation  which 
GSA  so  rightfully  deserves. 

On  this  commemorative  occasion  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  following  speech  delivered  by 
Arthur  F,  Sampson,  the  very  able  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  Administra- 
tion . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  Bt  Mr.  Sampson 

This  month  GSA  observes  Its  25th  anni- 
versary, an  occasion  marked  by  celebration 
and  social  events.  But  our  anniversary  must 
lie  something  more  than  a  celebration:  It 
must  be  a  time  when  we  examine  our  prog- 
ress and  set  our  goals  for  the  future. 

How  far  have  we  come?  GSA,  today.  Is 
vastly  different  from  the  GSA  of  25  years 
ago.  In  1949,  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration was  created  to  fulflll  the  adminis- 
trative needs  of  the  Federal  agencies.  For 
years,  we  have  operated  behind  the  scenes. 
concerned  with  getting  the  Job  done.  We 
have  succeeded  In  centralizing  and  consoli- 
dating many  managerial  functions  of  the 
Pedersl  Government.  And  have  succeeded  In 
serving  the  Federal  agencies  effectively  and 
efficiently. 

Today  we  are  contributing  to  the  quality 
of  life  through  our  pioneer  efforts  in  energv 
conservation  and  ftresafety.  We  are  bringing 
the  Federal  Government  closer  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  our  business  service  centers 
and  the  Federal  Information  centers.  We  are 
a  leader  In  the  construction  industry — the 
biggest  Industry  m  America.  We're  provid- 
ing sophisticated  teleprocessing  services,  we 
save  millions  In  procurement,  we've  brought 
the  Nation's  history  to  Its  people  through 
the  archives,  and,  we  are  assuming  a  new 
role  In  the  Federal  Government  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Federal  management  policy  and 
emergency  preparedness  operations. 

That  mission  hasn't  always  been  glamor- 
ous and  our  successes  haven't  always  been 
vl.slble. 

In  fact  our  service  mission  may  have  af- 
fected our  outlook  In  the  past.  We  called  the 
agency  the  "housekeeper"  for  the  Federal 
Government — a  title  that  belles  the  Impor- 
tant management  functions  of  the  agency 
and  the  millions  of  dollars  In  Its  programs. 
That  Image  and  the  attitude  It  created 
have  been  changing  In  recent  years. 

GSA  has  built  on  Its  basic  mission  and  has 

changed  dramatically  In  the  past  few  years 

Today  we  can  look  at  our  operations,  our 

record,  with  pride.  And  we  can  look  at  OSA 


m  a  new  light — an  agency  with  as  much 
talent,  as  much  challenge,  and  ultlmacely,  as 
much  importance  to  Americans  as  any  other 
agency  In  Government. 

Our  25th  anniversary  should  give  us  all  a 
chance  to  share  in  that  pride  and  to  under- 
stand that  new  vision  of  GSA. 

But  our  celebration  should  also  be  a  time 
to  lace  further  challenge. 

First,  the  process  of  building  on  our  mls- 
slo.n  and  Hndlng  better  ways  to  do  our  Job 
must  contmue.  In  fact,  the  two  go  hand-ln- 
hand  to  the  extent  that  we  are  efficient  and 
enterprising  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  we  will 
be  given  new  responsibilities  and  accorded 
new  respect  as  an  agency. 

A  second  challenge  u  this:  We  must  do 
our  Jobs  better  In  the  context  of  material 
and  energy  shortages.  Not  only  must  we  con- 
serve In  our  operations.  We  have  to  demon- 
strate ways  for  others  to  conserve. 

Next,  we  must  economlae.  We  should  be 
spending  our  money  In  the  most  productive 
way  we  know  how. 

The  President  has  set  this  theme.  But 
keeping  down  the  cost  of  government  Is  a 
fundamental  part  of  public  service — no 
matter  what  administration  or  what  the 
state  of  the  economy.  Every  one  of  us  should 
keep  that  duty  In  mind. 

Finally,  we  all  face  a  special  challenge  m 
the  years  ahead. 

Wo  are  going  through  a  period  when  all 
our  instltuuons  are  viewed  with  skepticism 

That's  true  of  marrUge.  the  famuy,  our 
churches    and    our   educational    system. 

But  It's  especially  true  of  government. 

Just  because  we  do  work  for  the  Federal 
Government,  people  today  are  going  to  ques- 
tion our  honesty  and  our  ability.  That's  true 
lor  me  In  Washington  and  it's  true  for  you  in 
the  Held. 

It's  up  to  us  to  change  that.  On  the  Job 
and  off,  everyone  of  us  should  be  showing 
the  people  we  meet  that  we  re  working,  we're 
working  well  and  we're  working  for  them 

Getting  that  word  out  may  be  the  tough- 
est task  we  face  in  the  next  few  years. 

That  challenge,  then,  and  the  others  I 
mentioned,  face  us  all  as  Individuals  In 
GSA. 

John  Kenneth  Galbralth  once  said,  "Peo- 
ple are  the  common  denominator  of  progress 
So  no  improvement  Is  possible  with  unim- 
proved people.  ' 

At  a  typist's  desk,  a  loadmg  platform,  on 
a  mldmght  security  patrol  or  m  a  big  office 
like  mine — It's  all  the  same. 

The  success  we've  had  so  far  at  OSA  has 
been  your  success,  your  reward. 

And  the  success'  we  wui  have  In  meeUng 
challenges  Is  up  to  you — each  of  you- 


EXTENDED  BENEFITS  PROGRAM 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  and  commend  the  conferees  on 
H.R.  8217  which  contains  a  vital  provi- 
sion to  continue  unemployment  pay- 
ments for  those  who  have  exhausted 
their  regular  beneflte  without  being  able 
to  find  work  again.  At  a  time  when  the 
rate  of  unemployment  is  still  intolerabb' 
high,  we  must  be  able  to  pro\'ide  our  mi- 
employed  workers  with  the  means  of  sus- 
taining themselves  and  their  families  for 
longer  periods  than  when  our  economy 
is  at  or  near  full  employment. 

In  1970,  along  with  several  amend- 
ments to  the  unemployment  insurance 
program,  we  enacted  the  Pcderal-State 
extended  unemployment  compensation 
prosram.  That  program  soon  proved  to 
be  unworkable,  and  since  the  fall  of  1972 
I  have  proposed  a  series  of  amendments 
designed  to  make  this  program  effective 
by  relaxing  the  statutory  trlsger  require- 
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ments  for  extended  benefits.  On  four 
separate  occasions  we  have  temporarily 
waived  the  120  percent  trigger  require- 
ment from  the  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram. The  latest  of  these  amendments 
was  attached  by  the  Senate  to  this  bill, 
H.R.  8217. 

Without  this  amendment,  the  trigger 
requirement  operates  so  that  in  order  to 
be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  extended 
benefits  program,  a  State  must  not  only 
have  a  high  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment, but  must  also  have  an  insured  un- 
employment rate  which  is  120  percent 
higher  than  its  rate  for  the  previous  2 
years.  The  effect  of  this  requirement  has 
been  that  States  with  chronic  unem- 
ployment problems  were  not  eligible  for 
the  program  even  though  their  Insured 
unemplos'ment  rates  might  be  6.  7  or  even 
8  percent. 

The  conferees  on  this  legislation  have 
brought  back  a  report  which  will  extend 
the  relaxation  of  the  120  percent  trig- 
ger requirement  through  next  April. 
The  potential  effect  of  this  legislation 
will  bo  to  allow  over  a  million  unem- 
ployed workers  to  become  eligible  for  ex- 
tended unemploj-mtnt  benefit  that  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  received. 

This  amendment  will  also  allow  ample 
time  for  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  study  the  problems  in  the  ex- 
tended unemplo>Tnent  iKneflts  program, 
and  to  work  out  a  permanent  solution 
to  those  problems  without  the  threat  of 
cutting  off  thousands  of  potential  bene- 
ficiaries because  they  are  facin-,^  a  short 
deadline  on  reporting  reform  lesislation. 

I  know  that  I  am  Joined  by  many 
Members,  both  here  and  In  the  House, 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  this  and  other  aspects  of  our  en- 
tire unemplos-ment  compensation  system 
are  functioning.  We  may  not  have  a  con- 
sensus on  an  appropriate  solution  to  this 
problem,  but  we  are  agreed  that  it  Is 
a  serious  problem.  This  extension  of 
the  trigger  modification  wUl  p.llow  the 
committees  to  hear  all  points  of  view 
and  to  report  to  their  respective  bodies 
appropriate  reform  measures. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  we  can  ex- 
pect the  full  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  As  Secrr'tary  Brennan 
stated  in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Long 
concerning  this  matter: 

A  full  study  of  duration  l£sii»s,  Including 
the  adequacy  of  the  existing  trigger  mecha- 
nism, ts  clearl.v  necessary  and  =uch  a  study  Is 
now  underway  in  the  Deportment  ol  Labor. 

I  wish  particularly  to  thank  my  col- 
league, Senator  RcssEit  Lone.  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mltte-  end  the  distinguished  chairman 
jf  the  Hou.^e  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Milts,  for  their  cooperation  In 
working  out  this  extension.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  my  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut. Senator  Rraicorr  for  present- 
ing and  fighting  for  this  extension  and 
for  his  longstanding  and  dedicated  com- 
mitment to  finding  a  solution  to  this 
problem 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  fiom  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting.  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


REPORT  OP  COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed.  The  message  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  13.  Public  Law  806,  80th  Cong., 
2d  Sess..  (62  Stat.  1073 1 , 1  transmit  here- 
with the  annual  report  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1973. 

Richard  Nixok. 
The  White  House.  July  31, 1974. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

I  The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

TREASURY.  POSTAL  SERVICE.  AND 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT.  1975 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
15544.  which  the  clerk  n1ll  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (HJl.  15544)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
States  Posul  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  Pre.=ildent.  and  certain  Independent  Agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  blU. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  for  debate  on  this  bill  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico <  Mr,  Mo.vTO YA 1  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Bellmon',  with  30  min- 
utes on  any  amendment  and  20  minutes 
on  a  debatable  motion  or  appeal. 

Who  yields  time' 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
I  am  pleased  to  present  the  Treasury, 
Postal  Service,  and  general  government 
appropriations  bill  for  1975,  H.R  15544, 
The  committee  reported  this  bill  to  the 
Senate  on  July  24,  and  recommends  ap- 
propriations amounting  to  t5,S63,S08.000. 
The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives June  25  in  the  amount  of  $5,503.- 
794.000  so  that,  based  on  the  testimony 
at  our  hearings  and  the  appeals  of  the 
agencies  regarding  the  action  of  the 
House,  we  are  recommending  amend- 
ments of  J59.714.000  to  the  House  bill. 
The  major  portion  of  the  committee's 
Increase  is  $37,399,000  for  budget  amend- 
ments submitted  subsequent  to  the  House 
markup  by  the  Treasury  Department  for 
mandatory  cost  Increases  and  liquidation 
of  the  economic  stabilization  program. 
The  balance  of  our  amendments  Is  for 
various  program  expansions  that  we  be- 
heve  are  necessary  and  cannot  be  accom- 
plished within  the  House  allowance.  I 
wUl  highlight  the  major  Items  In  this 
bill. 

TITLE   I — TREASURY   DEPARTHOarr 

The  budget  estimates  for  the  Treasury 
Department  total  $2,342,665,000,  or  $415  - 
927,000  over  1974,  of  which  $143  mlUlon 
was  for  payment  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  rental  of  office 
space.  The  House  allowed  $2,231,215,000 
and  the  committee  recommends  $2,289.- 
454.000.  The  committee's  recommenda- 
tion Is  $58,239,000  over  the  Hou.se.  of 
which  S37.399.000  Is  to  cover  the  budget 
amendments  not  considered  by  the  House 
that  I  noted  previously. 

The  major  addition  to  the  House  al- 
lowance is  full  restoration— $7,139,000— 
of  the  budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco,  and  Firearms.  This  Bureau  was 
separated  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  In  1972  and  has  experienced  a 
steady  erosion  of  manpower  so  that  the 
number  of  agents  and  other  direct  mis- 
sion personnel  has  decreased  by  an  aver- 
age of  115  over  the  last  2  years.  The  Bu- 
reau is  presently  accomplishing  only  42 
percent  of  Its  workload  with  respect  to 
firearms  and  explo->ives  compliance,  and 
an  estimated  $4  million  alone  in  occupa- 
tional taxes  on  liquor  dealers  Is  not  being 
collected  due  to  a  lack  of  manpower. 

Once  again,  this  year  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  Gen- 
eral Government  Appropriations  held 
extensive  hearings  spaimlng  6  different 
days  to  look  into  the  problem  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  taxpayer  as- 
sistance and  compliance  programs.  The 
subcommittee  received  testimony  in  the 
following  areas:  First,  dissemination  of 
Information:  second,  infringement  on 
taxpayer  rights:  third,  problems  related 
to  use  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court:  fourth,  suf- 
ficiency of  amount  exempt  from  levy; 
and,  fifth,  allegations  of  a  quota  svstem 
used  by  IRS  agents, 

A  more  extensive  discussion  of  our 
hearings  can  be  found  on  pages  4  through 
10  of  the  committee  report,  and  I  will 
make  a  full  report  to  the  Senate  on  this 
.subject  shortly, 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  the  complete 
cooperation  of  Commissioner  Donald 
Alexander,  who  shares  our  Interest  In 
providing  the  fullest  level  of  assistance 
to  the  Nation's  taxpayers.  We  have  noted 
in  the  Report  the  improvements  made 
by  IRS  In  this  area,  Including  the  In- 
crease of  IRS  authority  at  the  District 
conference  level  of  appeal:  the  new  Tax- 
payer Service  Division:  and  the  ongoing 
IRS  effort  to  Improve  form  letters  used 
in  contacting  taxpayers. 

For  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  we 
recommend   program  Increases  of  $7,4 
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million  to  strengthen  the  Executive  di- 
rection of  the  agency  and  to  Increase  the 
audit  sample  of  tax  returns  from  2,2  to 
2,3  percent.  The  audit  rate  has  dropped 
over  the  years  due  to  the  siphoning  off 
to  special  programs,  such  as  the  strike 
force  and  economic  stabilization.  While 
the  American  people  continue  their  high 
level  of  voluntary  compliance,  the  un- 
fortunate publicity  last  year  about  the 
tax  returns  of  certain  persons  has 
prompted  fears  of  mass  cheating.  It  is 
stUl  too  early  to  tell  if  Income  tax  cheat- 
ing has  significantly  risen  but  the  com- 
mittee recommends  an  additional  $6.4 
million  to  raise  the  audit  sample  one- 
tenths  of  I  percent. 

Our  other  additions  for  the  Treasury 
Department  include  $2  million  for  the 
Mint  to  provide  staff  and  machinery  to 
meet  the  ever-rising  demand  for  coins. 
Recently,    the    Federal    Reserve   banks 
forecast  a  demand  of  15  billion  coins  for 
the  Nation's  economy  In  fiscal  year  1975. 
The   budget  request  contemplates   the 
minting  of  10.9  billion  coins,  which  Is 
Jar  short  of  this  estimate.  The  commit- 
tee   has    restored    $1    million    of    the 
$1,578,000  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives reduced  the  request  for  the  manu- 
facture of  coins  and  has  also  provided 
an  additional  $1,000,000  for  the  procure- 
ment of  additional  coin  presses  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  heavy  demand  for  coins 
In  fiscal  year  1976-77.  which  may  go  as 
high  as  17  billion  pieces.  We  also  added 
J2.3  million  for  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Debt.  This  Bureau  Is  consolidating  its 
operations  in  Parkersburg.  W.  Va..  and 
we  look  forward  to  real  savings  next  year 
and  the  years  following  from  a  stream- 
lined operation,  I  also  want  the  record 
to  indicate  that  we  denied  the  amend- 
ment for  additional  Executive  Protective 
Service  personnel  without  prejudice  as 
the  authorization  has  not  been  approved, 
TrrUE  n — v.s.  postal  service 
The  committee  has  made  no  change  in 
the  level  of  the  House  appropriation  of 
$1,550,000,000  to  the  US.  Postal  Service, 
This  appropriation  Is  based  on  the  for- 
mulae In  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
for  public  service  costs,  revenue  foregone, 
and  the  unfunded  liabilities  of  the  old 
Post  Office  Department  assumed  by  the 
Postal  Service,  We  did  join  the  other 
body  In  making  a  sUght  nick  of  $2.6  mil- 
lion to  remind  the  Postmaster  General 
that  Congress  Is  still  around.  Subsequent 
to  the  action  of  the  House.  Public  Law 
93-349  was  approved  July  12,  1974.  This 
law  authorizes  a  one-time  appropriation 
of  $285,000,000  for  the  unfunded  liabili- 
ties In  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Sys- 
tem due  to  postal  employees'  pay  in- 
creases since  1971,  We  are  informed  that 
this  will  be  covered  by  a  supplemental 
budget  estimate. 

tttle  ni — EXECUTIVE  omcE  or  the  president 
The  budget  estimates  for  the  Execu- 
tive OfQce  of  the  President  amounted  to 
$81,957,000  of  which  the  House  allowed 
$74,872,000.  The  committee  recommends 
$76,387,000.  a  net  Increase  of  $1,515,000 
over  the  House  allowance. 

Public  Law  93-346,  approved  July  12. 
1974.  established  the  former  home  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  as  the 
temporary,  ofBcial  residence  of  the  Vice 


President.  We  did  not  receive  a  budget 
estimate  for  this,  but  the  Vice  President 
Is  anxious  to  move  Into  his  new  home 
and  the  Navy  has  supplied  us  with  a  let- 
ter stating  that  $315,000  Is  required.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of 
July  18.  1974,  that  I  received  from  the 
Navy  Department  with  regard  to  this  be 
made  part  of  the  Recobo  at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Department  of  the  Navy.  Office  of 
THE  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Was'linyfon.    DC,    July    IS,    1»74. 
Senator  Joseph  M.  Montota. 
Chairman,  Senate  S-<ibcommittee  on  ApprO' 
priatiojia    for    tfc.'    Department    of    the 
Treasury,  US.  Posiul  Z^icice,  and  Gen- 
eral Government,  U.S.  Senate.  Waffling- 
ton,  D.c. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  an  estimate  of  the 
funds  that  will  be  necessary  to  Include  In 
an  appropriation  for  FT-1975  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  the  temporary- 
official  residence  of  the  Vice  President  estab- 
lished by  Public  Law  83-346  enacted  July  la, 
1974. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  careful  and  moderate  estimates  hare 
been  made  of  appropriations  necessary.  The 
estimates  are  in  the  following  categories. 

For  the  structural  renovations,  alterations 
and  repairs  to  the  House.  650.000.  This  worn 
will  be  Integral  to  the  structure  and  will  be 
of  a  nature  comparable  to  that  which  would 
have  been  required  coincident  to  occupancy 
by  a  new  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

For  institutional  Investment  costs.  9235.- 
000.  This  Includes  sundry  furniture,  china, 
carpets,  crystal,  flatware,  and  kitchen  uten- 
sils, all  of  which  are  relocatable  and  wUl  be 
a  permanent  asset  of  official  residence  of  the 
Vice  President. 

For  security  related  Investment  costs  to 
the  Navy  specified  by  the  Secret  Service. 
87.500  to  construct  a  secure  gate  at  the  main 
entrance  to  the  Naval  Obsenatory  to  replace 
the  present  gate  barrier,  a  portable  wooden 
structure. 

For  recurring  annual  expenses.  S33.j00  wUl 
be  required  In  Fiscal  year  1975.  This  amount 
Is  for  the  provision  of  utilities,  maintenance 
of  the  Interior  and  exterior  of  the  house  and 
the  support  buUdlngs  associated  with  the 
house,  houseclcinlng,  and  the  direct  cost  to 
the  Navy  for  administration  of  the  residence 
and  pertinent  accounts.  This  requirement  is 
generally  comparable  to  the  expenses  In- 
curred by  the  Defense  Family  Housing  Man- 
agement Account  In  prior  years  m  support  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  with  a  small 
increase  for  Incidental  requirements  asso- 
ciated with  Secret  Service  occupied  spaces 
and  utilities. 

It  Is  understood  that  your  committee  la 
now  considering  an  appropriation  to  sup- 
port the  purposes  of  Public  Law  93-346.  We 
request  that  your  decision  reflect  require- 
ments listed  above,  in  the  sum  total  of  t315,- 
000  for  Fiscal  Year  1975.  This  request  has 
been  discussed  with  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  UMted  States. 

W.  O.  Gaddis, 
Vice   Mmiral.    USN,   Deputy   Chief 
ot   Nafal    Onerations    iLoffisticai  ■ 

Mr.  MONTOYA,  Mr.  President.  I  will 
mention  for  the  Information  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  $315,000.  all  of  which  we 
appropriated,  consists  of  $50,000  for 
structural  renovation,  alterations  and  re- 
pairs to  the  house:  $225,000  for  institu- 
tional iivestment  costs.  Including  sundry 
furniture,  china,  carpets,  crystal,  flat- 
ware, and  kitchen  utensils:  $7,500  to  con- 
struct a  secure  gate  at  the  main  en- 
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trance;  and  $32,500  for  recurring  annual 
expenses. 

The  committee  has  added  $3,100,000 
for  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et to  provide  a  total  of  $22,5  mlUlon.  As 
the  Senate  will  recall,  an  amendment  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
reduced  OMB  to  the  1974  level  of  $19.4 
million.  In  this  year  of  rental  paj'ments 
to  GSA,  higher  salary  costs,  etc.,  there 
Is  just  no  way  to  maintain  programs  at 
the  previous  years  level.  This  then  is  a 
cut,  and  a  very  drastic  cut  as  OMB's  base 
is  $21,850,000,  The  committee  does  not 
believe  that  any  dilBculties  with  OMB 
can  be  solved  by  choking  it  to  death.  For 
the  record,  I  also  want  to  Indicate  that 
the  committee  has  allowed  677  positions 
for  OMB. 

The  third  change  recommended  In  title 
m  Is  a  reduction  of  $1,900,000  for  the 
OfHce  of  Telecommunications  Policy. 
This  Office  used  to  have  funds  both  in 
this  bill  and  the  Commerce  bill.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
iMr.  Pastore)  and  I  agreed  it  all 
ought  to  be  In  one  place,  so  our  recom- 
mendation of  $7.5  million  Is  not  a  $5.4 
million  increase  over  1974  as  It  might 
first  appear.  The  first  $4.4  mllUon  is  to 
bring  the  Commerce  activities  into  this 
bill.  We  believe  a  more  modest  expansion 
is  in  order  than  the  almost  50  percent 
increase  approved  by  the  House,  and 
have  provided  approximately  $1  million 
over  the  combined  1974  level. 

TrTLB     TV INOEPENDENT    AGENCIES 

For  the  independent  agencies  In  this 
bill,  the  committee  recommends  $1,647,- 
667,000.  Technically,  we  are  over  the 
budget  estimates  by  $6,7  mlUion  but  this 
comes  about  because  GSA's  administra- 
tive operations  fund  was  prorided  for 
on  a  direct  appropriation  basis  rather 
tlmn  as  a  management  fund  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  When  proper  allow- 
ance is  given  for  the  reduction  of  $17.- 
525,000  in  the  Federal  buildings  hmd 
because  of  this,  which  cannot  be  reflected 
in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  the  report,  we 
have  actually  cut  the  estimates  by  $10  - 
825,000.  ■ 

In  our  report,  we  have  again  stressed 
that  one  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
to  assure  a  merit  work  force  so  tliat  the 
public  can  be  guaranteed  a  personnel 
management  program  and  a  work  force 
of  the  highest  caliber  and  quality.  The 
committee  also  recognizes  that  it  is 
equallj-  vital  and  important  that  aU  citi- 
zens, regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  sex. 
or  ethnic  background,  be  afforded  and 
given  equal  employment  opportunlUes 
in  the  Federal  service.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
again  directed  to  pursue,  with  vigor,  a 
program  of  affirmative  action  to  assure 
equal  opportunity  in  Federal  employ- 
ment, and  the  committee  again  directs 
that  this  program  be  given  the  highest 
priority  possible. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  some 
measures  have  been  taken  by  the  Com- 
mission to  comply  with  committee  direc- 
tives but  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee again  indicates  that  the  Cinl  Semce 
Commission  has  not  sufficiently  pursued 
Its  obligations  under  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Act  of  1972  in  a  man- 
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ner  consistent  with  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  act. 

For  example,  a  review  of  Federal  em- 
plo5'ment  statistics  with  regard  to  em- 
ployment of  Spanish-sumamed  persons 
reflects  that  from  November  1969 
through  May  1973  there  was  only  a  net 
increase  of  4.652  Spanish-sumamed 
Americans  hired  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. On  the  other  hand.  Treasury  De- 
partment employment  statistics  for  the 
same  period  reflect  an  increase  of  1.672 
Spanish-sumamed  employees.  Conse- 
quently, during  the  period  November 
1969  through  May  1973  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  hired  approximately  one- 
third  of  all  Spanish-sumamed  Ameri- 
cans hired  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury 15  commended  for  their  leadership  in 
this  highly  critical  area.  In  the  most  re- 
cent reports  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission of  Spanish-sumamed  hires  from 
1972  to  1973.  Treasury  shows  an  increase 
of  541  against  the  total  Federal  Govern- 
ment net  increase  of  approximately  1,- 
650  new  jobs. 

Prom  the  above,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  needs  to  and 
must  take  a  variety  of  steps  to  assure 
that  bilingual  recruiters  participate  in 
recruitment  activities  in  order  to  In- 
crease the  lilcellhood  of  success  In  re- 
cruiting efforts,  and  that  all  Federal 
agencies  review  their  staffing  practices 
to  assure  themselves  that  artificial  bar- 
riers and  obstacles  in  their  appointment 
practices  which  prohibit  Spanish-speak- 
ing American.'!  from  obtamlng  Federal 
employment  are  Immediately  eliminated. 
The  President's  16-point  program  should 
be  advanced  more  aggressively  through 
the  Federal  service  and  the  committee 
again  urges,  in  the  strongest  possible 
manner,  that  full  consideration  of  Span- 
ish-speaking persons  be  given  to  mis- 
sion-related occupations  and  executive 
positions. 

We  have  restored  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Personnel  Interchange  under 
the  Civil  Service  Commi.^sion.  "This  pro- 
gram provides  the  opportunity  for  the 
interchange  of  managerial  .-ikllls  between 
the  Government  and  private  sector.  This 
program  was  knocked  out  on  a  point  of 
order  on  the  floor  of  the  other  body,  but 
we  have  the  opinion  of  both  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Civil  Senice  Commission 
and  the  Comptroller  General  that  suffi- 
cient authority  exists  to  continue  this 
program.  Since  this  year's  participants 
have  alreadj'  been  announced  and  have 
made  their  pbns.  we  believe  the  funding 
should  be  restored.  However,  we  make  It 
clear  in  the  report  that  no  additional 
participants  are  to  be  selected  or  com- 
mitments made  until  the  GAG  completes 
a  review  of  this  program. 

The  committee  has  also  restored  $750.- 
000  for  the  Commission  on  the  Review  of 
the  National  Policy  Toward  Gambling 
that  was  reduced  to  $250,000  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  This  will  pro- 
vide a  total  of  »1  million  for  a  staff  of  20 
and  $400,000  for  studies  of  gambling.  The 
need  for  the  $1  million  was  strongly  pre- 
sented by  the  Senate  members  of  the 
Commission. 

Before  I  get  to  the  General  Services 
Administration.  I  am  happy  to  note  our 


addition  of  $252,000  for  the  Committee 
for  Purchase  of  Products  and  Services  of 
the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handi- 
capped. The  authorization  for  this  pro- 
gram was  approved  July  25. 1974.  and  we 
fully  support  the  efforts  of  this  commit- 
tee to  direct  Government  procurement 
of  the  products  of  the  workshops  for  the 
blind  and  other  severely  handicapped. 

For  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, other  than  the  FederaJ  buildings 
fund,  we  recommend  a  net  reduction  of 
$1,420,000.  This  consists  of  decreases  of 
$500,000  in  the  grants  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Historic  Publications  Commission 
and  $1.5  million  in  the  Defense  mobili- 
zation functions  of  eight  Federal  agen- 
cies: and  tocrea.ses  of  $450,000  for  gen- 
eral management  and  agency  operations, 
and  $130,000  for  Federal  management 
policy. 

Now  for  the  No.  1  Item  in  this  biU— 
the  Federal  buildings  fund.  This  fund 
was  created  by  the  Public  Buildings 
Amendments  of  1972.  Public  Law  92- 
313.  Everyone  here  has  seen  the  mani- 
festations of  this  new  procedure  for 
financing  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  Federal  buildings,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  hundreds  of  letters  I  have 
received  regarding  the  possible  reduc- 
tions in  GSA's  custodial  and  protective 
forces.  Rent  payments.  In  the  form  of 
the  standard  level  user  charges,  have 
been  distributed  to  practically  every  ac- 
coimt  in  the  budget.  In  many  cases,  these 
payments  are  the  main  item  of  increase 
for  the  agencies.  As  I  indicated  earlier, 
these  charges  amounted  to  $143  million 
of  the  additional  $415.9  million  requested 
by  the  Treasury  Department. 

If  the  Memtwrs  of  the  Senate  will  tum 
to  page  46  of  our  Report  I  believe  it  will 
help  them  understand  this  situation. 

First  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  rev- 
enues or  income  of  the  fund,  the  budget 
projected  a  total  $1,359,326,000.  Two 
things  have  happened  here.  First  of  all, 
the  Appropriations  Committees  have  es- 
tablished a  policy  of  reducing  the  Stand- 
ard Level  User  Charges  by  10  percent 
becatise  we  determined  they  were  too 
high.  That  cuts  income  by  $115.6  million. 
Second,  due  to  weather  conditions, 
strikes,  and  other  delays,  the  construc- 
tion program  GSA  planned  for  1974  fell 
far  short  and.  as  a  result,  the  im- 
obllgated  balances  that  are  merged  by 
law  into  this  Fund  increases  from  $28.- 
326.000  to  $121,450,000.  This  Increases 
income  by  $93,124,000.  Total  revenues  of 
the  fund  are  now  estimated  at  $1,336.- 
850.000. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  expenditures. 
GSA  proposed  a  single  limitation  of  $980 
million  on  obligations;  the  House  has 
written  In  7  limitations  that  conform 
to  the  categories  used  In  GSA's  justlflca- 
tions.  These  are  the  first  seven  items 
imder  expenditures.  Earlier  I  mentioned 
that  the  House  moved  $17,525,000  out  of 
the  fund's  prograjn  direction  activity 
to  provide  a  direct  appropriation  for 
GSA's  agency  overhead.  The  other 
changes  made  by  the  House  were  a  re- 
duction of  the  amount  for  rental  of 
leased  buildings  by  $14  mllUon.  which  is 
In  line  with  the  10-percent  reduction  In 
the  "standard  level  user  charges  ";  and 
a  cut  of  $101.6  million  to  "real  property 


operations."  which  is  the  basis  for  all 
the  letters  about  the  8.500  Janitors  and 
guards  being  laid  off.  The  House  also 
provided  $25  million  for  carryover  Into 
1976. 

As  detailed  on  page  45  of  the  report, 
the  committee  has  deleted  the  $25  mil- 
lion carryover  as  it  is  not  needed.  Sec- 
ond, we  have  fully  restored  $76.6  million 
of  the  $101.6  million  reduction  in  real 
property  operations.  The  $76.6  million 
restored  constats  of  $44.6  million  to  pro- 
vide for  work  performed  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  in  1974  that  will  come  Into  the 
fund  as  user  charges  this  year;  $21  mil- 
lion for  cost  Increases  of  labor,  utilities, 
and  materials:  and  $11  million  to  raise 
the  level  of  services — particularly  clean- 
ing— toward  a  comparable  commercial 
standard  for  the  rates  GSA  has  imposed. 
GSA  wanted  $36  million  to  raise  the 
cleaning  level,  but  in  view  of  the  current 
economic  situation  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  the  Government  could 
forego  the  additional  plea.santries  of 
level  4  cleaning  while  allowing  some  im- 
provement over  the  current  level  10 
condition.  These  are  categories  or  clas- 
sifications of  cleaning  in  Federal  build- 
ings. Level  4  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
commercial  standard,  and  level  10  is 
something  that  is  acceptable  and  in 
current  use. 

Our  other  problem  with  the  expendi- 
tures is  the  late-blooming  unobligated 
balance  problem.  We  are  advised  by 
GSA.  and  by  GAO.  that  the  balances  are 
for  real.  Most  of  this  represents  ongoing 
construction  projects  that  were  author- 
ized and  funded  by  the  Congress  over 
the  last  several  years  that  are  now  in 
various  stages  of  construction.  Some  90 
projects  are  involved  and  th?y  are  writ- 
ten Into  the  bill  on  pages  20  through  22. 
The  House  made  no  provision  for  this 
situation  as  unfortunately  GSA  failed 
to  bring  It  to  their  attention  until  it  was 
too  late.  Unless  we  make  provision  for 
them,  most  of  these  projects  will  come 
to  a  halt. 

Lastly.  I  should  mention  that  the 
House  Inserted  a  limitation  of  $250  mil- 
lion on  the  aggregate  amount  of  pur- 
chase contracts  for  construction  of 
Federal  buildings  that  could  be  executed 
in  fiscal  year  1975.  GSA  has  appealed 
for  an  open-ended  ai-rangement  but 
your  committee  is  no  more  enthusiastic 
about  this  procedure  than  our  counter- 
parts in  the  House.  However,  we  are 
advised  that  the  contract  for  the  new 
Social  Security  Administration  Building 
in  Baltimore  Is  now  ready  and  we  have 
increased  the  ceiling  to  $350  million. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  GSA  I  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  dis- 
cussion on  pages  41  through  43  of  the 
report  dealing  with  PEDNET  and  excess 
property.  We  went  into  these  matters 
thoroughly  In  the  course  of  a  long  hear- 
ing with  GSA.  We  have  strengthened  the 
language  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
prohibiting  the  procurement  of  FEDNET 
by  cutting  off  access  to  GSA's  ADP  fund. 
We  have  also  spelled  out  to  GSA  that 
their  recent  revision  of  the  regulations 
covering  the  excess  property  program  Is 
not  to  lie  used  to  choke  off  the  program 
but  is  merely  for  the  professed  need  to 
improve  administration. 
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The  fiscal  year  1974  Treasury,  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government  Ap- 
propriations Act— Public  Law  93-143— 
and  the  first  fiscal  year  1974  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriations  Act— Public  Law  93- 
245 — contained  Identical  provisions  rela- 
tive to  the  Sand  Point  naval  facility  In 
Seattle.  The  committee  has  been  advised 
by  the  Senate  Legislative  Counsel  that 
that  language  Is  permanently  binding 
law.  The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion has  advised  the  committee  that  it 
concms  with  the  Legislative  Counsel's 
conclusion.  The  committee  has,  there- 
fore, taken  no  action  in  this  bill  on  the 
Sand  Point  facility  and  intends  that  its 
inaction  be  fully  understood  to  hive  been 
based  on  the  conclu-^ion  that  the  lan- 
guage about  th^  facility  in  Public  Law 
93-143  and  Public  Law  93-245  is  perma- 
nently binding.  I  want  this  to  be  crystal 
clear,  and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  latter  I  received  from  GSA  dat^ 
June  25,  1974,  be  printed  in  the  Recoro 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

OCNERAL  Services  Admikistration. 

Washington.  DC,  June  25, 1974. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montoya. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Treasury,  Prgtal 
Service,  and  General  Coi'CTnment.  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  US.  Senate 
Washington,  D.c. 
Drar   Senator   Montoya:    Your   letter   of 
June  24  refers  to  Section  B  of  Public  Law 
93-143  and  Section  1001  of  Public  Law  93-248 
which  In  effect  require  that  before  any  por- 
tion of  the  Sand  Point  Naval   Air  Station. 
Seattle,  Washington,  can  be  transferred  lor 
aviation  i>se  that  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration (OSA)  transfer  to  the  National 
Oceanic    and    Atmospheric    Admliustratlon 
(NOAA)  title  to  that  portion  of  the  Facility 
which  NOAA  had  requested  and  that  the  City 
or   Seattle,    the   County   of   King,    and    the 
State    ot   Washington    approve    a    plan   for 
aviation  lue  of  a  portion  of  the  Faculty. 

OSA  has  proceeded  with  Its  disposal  plans 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
above  cited  legislation  and  on  June  14,  1974, 
filed  with  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  a  final  environmental  statement  re- 
quired by  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  This  statement  contemplates  dlsooaal  of 
the  available  property  at  the  Sand  Point 
Naval  Air  Station  In  the  following  manner: 

A.  100  acres  wUl  be  transferred  to  NOAA 
for  the  development  of  a  Pacific  Northwest 
throughout  the  Western  States,  Alaska,  and 
Regional  Faculty  to  serve  NOAA  units 
Hawaii  and  to  provide  for  consolidation  of 
the  Seattle  area  ofllces  of  NOAA. 

B.  212  acres  will  be  assigned  to  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  for  conveyance  to  the 
City  of  Seattle  for  park  and  recreational 
use. 

This  letter  confirms  that  GSA  agrees  with 
the  opinion  of  the  Senate  Legislative  Coun- 
sel that  Section  6  of  Public  Law  93-143  and 
Section  1001  of  Public  Law  93-246  are  per- 
manently binding. 
Sincerely. 

DWJGHT  A.  TKK. 

Acting  Admintstrator. 

LAMGOAGR   CHANGES 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  recommends  insertion  of  var- 
ious language  provisions  that  are  not 
authorized  In  law.  These  have  been  set 
out  In  the  report  and  are.  for  the  most 
part,  continuation  of  pri-vious  rracMce. 
such  as:  Authorizing  the  Treasury  De- 


partment to  purchase  confidential  In- 
formation from  informers:  representa- 
tion funds  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission: and  allowing  the  President  lati- 
tude In  appointing  staff  of  the  Council 
on  International  Economic  Policy  and 
Domestic  Council.  The  committee  has 
continued  language  added  in  the  recent 
supplemental  authorizing  Secret  Service 
protection  of  the  Vice  President's  fam- 
ily: and  inserted  a  provision  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Executive  Protective 
Service  to  the  Vice  Presidents  new  offi- 
cial residence. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding  mv 
remarks  I  wish  to  say  that  I  enjoyed 
working  together  with  the  iienior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Belimon),  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  also  with  the  other  mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  They  at- 
tended many  of  the  hearings,  they  were 
very  contributive  to  the  full  hearings 
that  we  had  on  the  many  agencies  that 
we  hear.  I  want  to  commend  all  the 
members  of  my  subcommittee  for  the 
contributions  which  they  have  made. 

Senator  Bellmon  participated  ac- 
tively in  the  hearings  and  in  the  mark- 
up of  the  bill  and  thus  contributed 
greatly  to  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions before  the  Senate. 

I  also  want  to  note  that  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  Mr.  Joe  E.  Gonzales, 
the  long-time  staff  assistant  on  this  bill. 
is  not  with  us.  Mr.  Gonzales  transferred 
to  the  Treasury  Department  earlier  this 
month  where  he  will  assume  impotrant 
and  critical  duties  in  connection  with  the 
Department's  operations  In  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  Nation.  Mr.  Gon- 
zales served  the  committee  in  outstand- 
ing fashion  for  19  years.  In  the  Spanlsh- 
.speaking  community  we  are  well  aware 
of  Mr.  Gonzales'  valuable  a.ssistance  in 
my  pursuit  of  full  implementation  of  the 
16-polnt  program,  and  the  Department 
isked  Joe  to  Join  them  because  of  his 
special  ability  in  this  critical  area. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  commitee  amendments 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as 
£  mended  be  regarded  for  the  purpose  of 
smendment  as  original  text,  provided 
that  no  point  of  order  shall  be  considered 
to  have  been  waived  by  reason  of  agree- 
ment to  this  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Clark).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2.  in  line  7.  after  the  semi- 
colon, insert  "and  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
for  official  and  representation  expenses". 
On  p.ige  2.  in  line  8,  strike  out  "$21,- 
600.000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
'•$26,500,000". 

On  page  2,  in  line  9,  strike  out  "services 
as  authorized  by  5.  U.S.C.  3109"  and  In- 
sert "unforeseen  emergencies  of  a  con- 
fidential character,  to  be  allocated  and 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  to  be  ac- 
counted for  solely  on  his  certificate,  and 
of  which  $3,600,000  shall  be  for  repairs 


and  Improvements  to  Treasury  buildings 
and   shall    remain    available    until    ex- 
pended". 
On    page   3.   begiimlng   with   line  5, 

insert: 

EXPENSES  POR  ECONOMIC  STABtLIRATION 
(LIQUIDATIKC  FTTNCTIONSt 

For  expenses  nece<3ary  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  terminate  and  pro- 
vide for  an  orderly  phaseout  by  December  31. 
1974,  of  the  economic  stabilisation  activities 
conducted  under  the  Economic  stabilization 
Act  of  1970.  as  amended.  Including  services 
as  authorized  by  5  tl.S.C  3109.  but  at  rates 
for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem 
equivalent  of  the  rate  for  GS-18.  93.000.000: 
Prot'idcd.  That  advances,  repayments  or 
transfers  may  be  made  to  any  department  or 
agency  for  expenses  of  such  termination. 

On  page  3,  in  line  19,  strike  out  "$85,- 
000.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$100,000,000". 

On  page  3.  in  line  3.  after  '$600,000," 
insert  "to  remain  available  tmtll  ex- 
pended." 

On  page  4.  in  line  7.  strike  out  "as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109"  and  Insert  "of 
expert  witnesses  at  such  rates  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Director:". 

On  page  4.  in  line  9.  strike  out  "$87.- 
500.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$94.- 
639,000". 

On  page  4.  in  line  19.  strike  out 
■■$283,000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$284,800,000". 

On  page  5.  in  line  6.  strike  out  "$30,- 
000.000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$32.- 
000.000". 

On  page  5,  in  line  10.  strike  out  '$85  - 
000,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$88.- 
SOO.OO"". 

On  page  5.  at  the  end  of  line  16.  strike 
out  '"services  as  authorized  by  5  US.C. 
3109"  and  insert  "services  of  expert  wit- 
nesses at  such  rates  as  many  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner:" 

On  page  5.  at  the  end  of  line  18.  strike 
out  "$40,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$41,000,000'". 

On  page  6.  In  line  2.  strike  out  'as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109."  and  Insert 
"of  expert  witnesses  at  such  rates  as  mny 
be  determined  by  the  Commisloner:". 

On  page  6.  at  the  end  of  line  7.  strike 
out  "$705,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  '$712,600,000". 

On  page  6.  in  line  15.  strike  out  "as 
authorized  by  5  US.C.  3109"  and  insert 
"of  expert  witnesses  at  such  rates  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Commissioner:"". 
On  page  6,  in  Une  17,  strike  out  ""$780.- 
000.000"'  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$791,000,000". 

On  page  7,  In  line  12.  strike  out  "$77.- 
000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$79.- 
300.000". 

On  page  7,  at  the  end  of  line  15.  insert 
"and  for  the  utilization  of  the  Executive 
Protective  Sen-ice  to  prortde  security  at 
the  official  residence  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent"'. 

On  page  7.  at  the  end  ot  line  23.  insert 
"entering  into  contracts  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  the  furnishing  of 
health  and  medical  services  to  employees 
and  their  dependents  serving  In  foreign 
countries:"". 

On  page  8.  at  the  end  of  line  13.  strike 
out  the  comma  and  "of  which  $414,418.- 
500  shall  be  available  only  for  transfer 
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to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Fund". 

On  page  9,  line  9.  strike  out  "services 
as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109"  and  in- 
sert "personnel  services  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  law  regulating  the 
emploinent  and  compensation  of  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service.". 

On  page  9,  after  "$1,600,000"  insert 
"of  which,  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  may  be  expended  for  official  enter- 
tainment". 

On  page  9.  In  line  18.  after  "3109"  in- 
sert "but  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to 
exceed  the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the 
rate  for  grade  GS-18;  and  other  personal 
services  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  law  regulating  the  employment  and 
compensation  of  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service;". 

On  page  10.  beginning  with  line  7. 
insert: 

OmciAL  Residence  or  the  Vice 
President 

OPCSATINC   expenses 

For  the  care,  maintenance,  repair  and  al- 
teration, fumlstilng.  Improvement,  heating 
and  lighting.  Including  electric  power  and 
flxturea.  of  the  official  residence  of  the  Vice 
President,  S315.0O0'  Provided.  That  advances 
or  repayments  or  transfers  from  this  appro- 
priation may  be  made  to  any  department  or 
a^ncy  for  expenses  of  carrying  out  such 
activities. 

PEOERAt  Energy  Office 

SALARIES   AND    EXPENSES 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained 
In  this  or  any  other  Act  for  the  regulatory 
functions  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion under  authority  of  Public  Law  93-159, 
shall  be  obligated  or  expended  beyond  the 
expiration  date  of  that  Act  except  with  ex- 
plicit approval  of  the  appropriations 
committees. 

On  page  11.  at  the  end  of  line  15.  strike 
out  "$19,400,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "$22,500,000". 

On  page  11.  in  line  23.  strike  out  "S9.- 
400,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$7  - 
500.000". 

On  page  11,  In  line  23,  strike  out  the 
colon  and  "Provided.  That  not  to  exceed 
$1,100,000  of  the  foregoing  amount  shall 
be  available  for  telecommunications 
studies  and  research.". 

On  page  12,  in  line  18,  att«r  "func- 
tions," insert  "as  authorized  by  law". 

On  page  12,  in  line  19.  after  the  comma, 
strike  out 

"services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  but 
at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per 
diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  for  grade  GS-18, 
compensation  for  one  position  at  a  rate  not  to 
e.«ceed  the  rate  of  level  n  ot  the  Executive 
Schedule,  and  other  personal  services  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  law  regulating  the 
employment  and  compensation  of  persons  In 
the  Government  service.". 

On  page  13.  in  line  21.  strike  out  "$1,- 
050,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1  - 
075,000". 

On  page  14.  in  line  7.  after  the  semi- 
colon, insert  "not  to  exceed  $2,500  for 
ofUcial  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses;". 

On  page  12.  in  line  12.  strike  out  "$89.- 
647.000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$90  - 
000.000". 

On  page  16.  in  line  17.  strike  out  "$250.- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,- 
000.000". 


On  page  16,  beginning  with  line  18.  in- 
sert: 
"coumirtxe  for  purchase  of  products  and 

Services  of  the  Bund  and  Other  Severely 

Handicapped 

"SALARIES    and    EXPENSES 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Committee 
for  Purchase  of  Products  and  Services  of  the 
Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped,  es- 
tablished by  the  Act  of  June  23.  1971.  Public 
Law  92-28.  Including  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles.  $252,000. 

On  page  18,  at  the  end  of  line  12. 
strike  out  "$871,875,000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$1,044,925,000". 

On  page  19.  in  line  15,  strike  out 
"$293,594,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$370,194,000". 

On  page  19.  beginning  with  line  18. 
strike  out  "$25,000,000  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  In  fiscal  year  1976"  and  in- 
sert 

S121.450.O0O  of  the  amounts  merged  with 
the  fund  pursuant  to  section  210(f)(3)  of 
the  Federal  Properly  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U3.C. 
490(r)  (31 )  of  which  (a)  not  to  exceed  $39,- 
856,000  for  the  construction  of  buildings 
as  authorized  by  law  Including  construc- 
tion projects  at  locations  and  at  maximum 
construction  Improvement  costs  (Including 
funds  for  sites  and  expenses)  as  follows: 

Alabama: 
MobUe  Federal  omce  Building..      $224,000 

Alaska: 
Fairbanks  Federal  Office  Building 

and  Parking  Paclllty 638,500 

Anchorage  Court  House,  Federal 
OIBce      Building,      and      Park 

Faculty 2,000,000 

Alaska  Highway  Border  Station.  839,  000 
Juneau    Post    Office    and    Court 

House    12,000 

Petersburg  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing and  Post  Office 25,000 

Arizona : 

Nogales  Border  Station  if  2 2.670,000 

Arkansas : 
Batesvllle      Post      Office,      Court 
House,     and     Federal      Office 

Building  86.000 

Fayettevtlle    Court      House  and 

Federal  Office  Building 89.  000 

California; 
Los  Angeles  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing and  Multi-Parking  Facil- 
ity   - 1.981,000 

San  Diego  Border  Station 1,724,000 

Hawthorne  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing    __ 92,000 

Santa  Rosa  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing  235,000 

Santa  Ana  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing     _. 18,000 

San  Diego  Federal  BuUdlng 225,000 

Calexlco  Border  Station 88,000 

Connecticut: 
New  Haven  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing         877,000 

Delaware : 
Wilmington   Court   House,   Cus- 
toms Court,  and  Federal  Of- 
fice BuUdlng 151,000 

District  of  Columbia: 
South  Portal  Site  Federal  Office 

BuUdlng  ._ 10.631.300 

James    Forrestal    Federal    Office 

Building 170.700 

Department  of  Labor  Building..  11.083.600 
J.  E.  Hoover  Federal  Bureau  of 

Investigation  Building 514,000 

Florida: 
Orlando  Courthouse  and  Federal 

OfUce   Building 99.000 

Tampa  Motor  Pool 15.000 

West    Palm    Beach    Post    Office 

and  Courthouse 31.000 


Georgia: 

Atlanta.  Richard  B.  Russell  Fed- 
eral Office  Building 

Augusta  Post  Office  and  Federal 
Office  Building-- -. 

Griffin  Post  Office  and  Federal 
Office  BuUdlng 

Rome  Post  Office  and  Courthouse 

Waycross  Courthouse  and  Fed- 
eral Office  Building 

Hawaii: 

Honolulu  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing    

Idaho: 

Sandpoint  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing   

Illinois: 

Chicago  Federal  Supply  Center 
and  Parking  Faculty 

Chicago  Federal  Archives  and 
Records    center 

Chicago  Federal  Office  BuUdlng. 

Alton  Courthouse  and  Federal 
Office  Building.. 

Carbondale  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing  

Indiana: 

Indianapolis  Federal  Office 
Building - 

Indianapolis     Post     Office     and 

Courthouse    

Iowa: 

Iowa  city  Post  Office  and  Federal 

Office  Building 

Kansas: 

Topeka  Courthouse  and  Federal 

Office  Building 

Kentucky : 

Covington.  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Center 

Frankfort  Courthouse  and  Fed- 
eral Office  BuUdlng 

LoulsvUle  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing    

Louisiana: 

Houma,  A.  J.  EUender  Post  Of- 
fice and  Federal  Office  BuUd- 
lng  -- _ 

New    Orleans    Courthouse    and 

Federal  Office  BuUdlng 

Maryland : 

Baltimore.  E.  A.  Oermatz  Fed- 
eral Office  Building.- 

Massachusetts: 

New    Bedford.     Hastings    Keith 

Federal    Building.- 

Michigan: 

Ann  Arbor.  Federal  Office  BuUd- 
lng  - 

Detroit.  Patrick  V.  McNamara 
Federal  Office  BuUdlng 

Grand  Rapids.  Courthouse  and 
Federal   BuUdlng..- 

Saginaw.  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing     _ 

Mississippi  : 

Aberdeen.  Federal  Office  BuUd- 
lng  

Hattlesburg.  Federal  Office  BuUd- 
lng  

Oxford.  Courthouse.   Post  Office. 

and  Federal  Office  BuUdlng 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln.  Courthouse.  Federal  Of- 
fice BuUdlng.  and  Park  Facu- 
lty  

New  Hampshire: 

Manchester  Federal  Office  BuUd- 
lng   

New  Mexico: 

Gallup  Federal  Office  Building.. 
New  York: 

Buffalo  Federal  Office  BuUdlng.. 

Champlatn  Border  Station 

Hyde  Park.  P.  D.  Roosevelt  Li- 
brary Extension 

New  York  Customs  Courthouse 
and  Federal  Office  Building... 


$700,000 
99.000 


17S,  000 
103, 000 


19,000 


1S,000 
1.194,000 

50,000 

261. 000 

16,000 
10,000 


662,500 

79.000 
67,000 
53,000 

160,000 
30.000 

23,000 

204,000 

323,000 
49.000 
57,000 

446,000 

54,000 
69, 000 
82,000 

87.000 

456.000 

137,  OOO 

950, 000 
262,000 

65,000 

113,500 
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New  York — Continued  Wisconsin-  ^                  «.     ■       ,. 

Rochester,   Customs   Courthouse  Madison,   Counhou-e    and    Fed-  ",?s"n  n^^nnn-kJ;? .'""!,  ^''^  h^'^I*    °"5 

and  Federal  Office  Building....  $70,000        eral  Office  BuUdlng                         seso  000       »250,000,000    and  Insert  m  Ueu  thereof 

New  York.  Polej   Square  court-  Including  a  reserve  for  the  Fed-              '  "$350,000,000". 

house  Annex ,  737,000        eral   Office   Building,   Athens,  '*''■  JAVTTS.  Mr,  President,  reserving 

North  Carolina:  Georgia,    the    Post    Office    and  the  right  to  object— of  course  I  shall  not 

Winston-Salem,  Courthouse  and  Court  House,  Moscow,  Idaho,  object — I  wish  to  use  the  opportunity  to 

Federal  Office  Building 839,000        the  Philip  J.  PhUbin  Federal  inform  my  friend  and  colleague  that  I 

unio.  Building  and  Post  Office,  Pitch-  have   a  modest  amendment  rp^inpctine 

Akron,  Courthouse,  Federal   Of-  burg,  Massachusetts,  the  Cus-  Sle    Productfjltv     Cnm^iSLn      =,?h^ 

lice  BuUdlng  and  Parking  Fa-  toms  Court  and  Federal  Office  „„^„/„S.    .         *^,  Commission     and    I 

cuity 43.000        Building    An.ex     New    York  would  ike  to  mquire  when  it  wUl  be  con- 
Akron.  Post  Office 13,000        Ncv  York,  the  Post  Office  and  venlent  for  the  Senators  to  consider  that. 

Columbia.  Federal   Office  Build-  Federal  Office  Building.  Denton.  Mr.    MONTOYA.    Well,    the    Senator 

'"8- 861,000        Texas,  and  the  Winston  Prouty  from  Oklahoma  ha.'i  a  statement  to  make 

Dayton.    Courthouse    and    Ted-  Federal  Building.  Essex  June-  on  the  bill  and  then  we  «ill  be  ready  for 

eral  Office  BuUdlng 42.000          "°n.    Vermont 10.803.000  amendments 

Mansfield.  Post  Office  and  Fed-  Funds    for    contractors    claims  Mr    JAVITS    I  thank  mv  cnllpaBiiP 

eral  Office  Building 348.000         and    judgments    rendered    by  ^e  raESmiNQ  OFF?rFR    I^thprp 

Oklahoma:  US.    Courts    related    to    site  nhfp^H^^                     OFFICER.  Is  there 

Oklahoma    City.    Federal    Office  acquisition   and   contran   ap-  i«       .n,->rTT5i.,T,     ..      ,^ 

Building   - 603,000         peals,  also  relocation  cost 9,057  ?00  ™''-    "BOUREZK,   Mr,   President,   re- 
Oregon:  serving  the  right  to  object— Mr,  Presl- 

Eugene,  Courthouse  and  Federal  Total   ._- 89.856.000  dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 

PoX^Sbilie-Buudi,^:  ??,C     Ing-SSrof^^-rix-JSrS;  ,  -^^^^^^^  °^^— ^^ 

Phiiadeinhit    i'  A    n.™    ^      .  ^''■*'''  "»»'  '"=y  »PP'y  «°  construction  proj-  Mr,  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  will 

house  and  w    I    ?^„.    ?!'  «"  previously  included  In  the  appropria-  allow  part  of  my  time  for  that  purpose. 

wiifiir,o°rrrt?  ----^ •°"^^'""'  -:to°tr?-n?thrL^i»g"i'2s^.^jd  wi?'ciuTe'J?ir°^"''°'-^^ *='''■■'' 

'K^ce^urnT.^.---  335.000     "^  ^ ^Zl":^^^^^^  ^^^  ^faS^J.^   legislative   clerk  pro- 

Puerto  Rico:  appropriated  tor  such  projects  under  such  '=*^?^'*  '°  ?"  "^«  '■°"- 

San  Juan.  Courthouse  and  Fed-  appropriation;  (b)  not  to  exceed  $700,000  tor  Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

eral  Office  BuUdlng 826,000     repair  and  Unprovement  of  public  buUdlngs  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor 

Rhode  Island:  ,ci   not  to  exceed  »s,245,O0O  for  additional  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

jTovioence    Post  Office  and  Fed-  court  faculties;  (dl  not  to  exceed  $16,149,000  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 

Sou?hc,ron„»       ^ ^*°*'°     '°'  «>"«"'"'°"  ^-"'"^  of  on-going  con-  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CoSa*:^  C-L'u^house.    Federal  '^^:^or:ir^.^UV^^.T.l%i^;:  r.^^ir^^^T  ^1  ^'^fT''  I'  *^ 

Office  Building.  Parking  FacU-  ects,  Including  charge!  for  wm*  for  oihw  '^n'^'r.g  minority  member  of  the  fcubcom- 

Ity  and  Vehicle  Maintenance  agencies  begun  In  prior  years  but  not  yet  """^e  which  considered  HJl.  15544,  the 

Faculty  955,000     completed  and  $2,571,000  to  be  deposited  In  appropriation    bill    for    the    Treasurv 

Florence,  John  L,  McMulan  Fed-  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts:"  Postal  Service,  and  general  Government 
"outh  dLIc'ou  '""  <'°'""'>°"^'-  327.  OOO        on  page  24,  line  4,  after  "coUectlons",  J"  ^^  «««>  ^^ar  ending  June  30,  1975. 
Huron,  Post  Office  and  Federal  ^'""^e  '^^-  f  J"'*"    ^  associate  myself  generally  with 
Office  Building ,70,000        ProridM  lurtKer.  That  anv  revenues  and  ^^^'^Uf^'Ji,"^  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
Rapid  city.  Courthouse  and  Fed-  collections  Ld  any  other  sums  aicrumg  "o  committee,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 

eral  Office  BuUdlng 31,000     this  IPund.  excluding  reimbursements  under  ^tor  Irom  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) 

Tennessee:  section  210(f)(6)    of  the  Federal  Property  and  to  applaud  his  leadership  in  report- 
Nashville.  Courthouse  and  Pc-d-  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40  "18  'his  bill. 

eral  Office  BuUdlng.. 130.  000     use.  490if)  (6) ) .  in  excess  of  $871,875,000  Tills  measure  now  before  the  Senate  is 

Texas .  shall  be  deposited  in  miscellaneous  reoeipu  the  product  of  many  days  cf  hearings  and 

"o'^ce  Buiminr  ""*  '^""™'  31  000     "'  ""  '^"""''  °'  *'  '"'""'  ^"^  Per^verlng  effort  put  for.ii  nofolly  by 

McAlien.    Border   Patrol    Sector  On  page  26,  beginning  with  line  11,  in-  o"""  most  capable  and  cordial  chairman. 

Headquarters - 22,000     ^"^  "djnd  acceptance  and  utilization  of  ""'  also  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 

Marfa,  Border  Patrol  Headquar-  voluntary  and  uncompensated  sei-vices",  cotuh'ttec, 

ters    136,000         On  page  26.  line  12.  strike  out  $50-  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  chair- 
Midland.  Post  Office.  Courthouse.  500,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$50  -  "a"  ^or  the  way  be  has  conducted  the 
and  Federal  Office  BuUdlng-..  135,000     000.000".                                                       '  affairs    of    the    subcommittee    through 
Feder^SfficeBmrd5.r°    ""*  594  000         O"  Pa^e  26.  In  line  13.  strike  out  "$2.-  these  recent  months. 

San  Antonio  Post  Office      73  000     """.OOO"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1.-  ^e'  "e  assure  my  colleagues  that  there 

Vermont:                     000.000".  are  no  monumental  new  programs  in  this 

Norton.  Border  sution -.  10  000         '^i  Pa^^  28.  in  line  7.  strike  out  "$3,-  '''"■  Although  there  are  certain  sections 

Brattieboro.    Post    Office.    Court  '           000.000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$!,-  '"  *he  bill  where  I  believe  additional  re- 
House,     and     Federal     Office  500,000".                                                       '  ductions  might  have  been  employed,  fru- 

Buiiding  - -..- _.  10.000        On  page  28.  in  line  12.  strike  out  "$10.-  eality  has  been  the  password  of  the  com- 

Quantico  Federal  B„r..„  nf  In  200.000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$10.-  "iittee  as  we  worked  on  this  legislation. 

vistigati^   A^demT  «,  onn     «50,000 ".  By  and  large  this  bill  provides  funds 

Roanoke   R  H  Poif  Federarbf"  ''°°"™         On  page  28.  in  line  22.  strike  out  "$1.-  for  the  general  Government  activities  of 

flee  BuUdlng 37  000     ^"0.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1.-  the  Federal  Estatlishment.   There   are 

virgin  Islands:                     '  '           730.000".  moneys  for  the  levying  and  collection 
Charlotte     Amalie.     Courthouse  On  page  30.  beglruUng  with  line  14  in-  of  taxes,  for  the  operation  of  the  Postal 
and  Federal  Office  Building..  45. 000     sert  "or  under  section  111  of  the  Federal  Service,  for  the  operations  of  the  White 
Washington:  Property    and    Administrative    Services  House,  for  the  Domestic  Council,  the  Na- 
tion'         °            Border  Sta-  Act  ot  1949".  tional    Security    Council,   the   OfDce   of 
Seattle  'Fid"e"ri""offlM"BuViA;n;"    \  ^i'  ™         °°  P^^^  ^'' '"  ""«  13.  strike  out  "$60.-  RTanagement  and  Budget,  the  CivU  Serv- 
Seattle.  Federal  Center  South        2  BTs'  roo     "'"'■<"">"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$63.-  i^e  CommLssion  and  a  host  of  other  activ- 
west  Virginia:  '          400.000".  ities  too  numerous  to  mention  at  this 
Morgantown.    Post    Office     and  O"  Pa^e  31.  at  the  end  of  line  24.  strike  time.  While  some  may  disagree  as  to  the 

Federal  Office  Building 200.000     Out    "$22,000,000"    and    insert    in    lieu  amoimt  by  which  these  activities  should 

Elkins,  Post  Office,  Courthouse,  thereof  "$18,600,000.  to  remain  available  be  funded,  let  no  Senator  forget  that 

and  Federal  once  Building..  454,000    until  expended".  many  of  the  Items  In  HB.  15544  are  nee- 
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essary  sums  to  effectively  operate  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  and 
one  of  the  three  coequal  branches  of 
Oovemment  under  our  Federal  system. 

Under  the  GSA  section  of  this  bill  I 
supported  in  full  committee  markup  a 
motion  to  reduce  the  appropriation  for 
real  property  operations,  cleaning,  main- 
tenance and  security  operations,  and  so 
forth.  Ehiring  these  days  of  double  digit 
Inflation,  it  Is  my  opinion  that  we  must 
do  without  in  as  many  areas  as  possible. 
The  House  cut  this  Item  by  S101.6  mil- 
lion. The  Senate  cut  was  a  mere  S25  mil- 
lion, or  a  restoration  of  576.8  million. 
Therefore,  as  this  measure  now  stands 
before  the  Senate.  GSA's  real  property 
operations  are  fimded  at  $370,194,000.  or 
t25  million  below  the  budget  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  address  myself  to  each 
line  item  In  this  bill.  However,  let  me 
conclude  my  remarks  by  urging  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  the  bill  which  our  commit- 
tee has  sent  you  after  weeks  of  hearings 
and  deliberations. 

Once  again  I  want  to  commend  the 
manager  of  this  bill  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  subcommittee 
for  the  firm,  fair  and  methodical  manner 
in  which  he  has  presided  over  the  devel- 
opment of  this  legislation. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  have  three 
minor,  perfecting  amendments  at  the 
desk,  and  I  ask  that  they  be  reported 
at  this  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceed°d  to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendments  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 

OBD. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows; 

1.  On  pA7e  9.  following  line  23.  Insert  the 
roUowtng  provision : 

"UWANnciPATEO   PERSONNEI.    NEEDS 

"For  expenses  necesian'  to  enabl«  the  Presi- 
dent to  meet  un&ntlclpated  personnel  needs 
and  to  pay  administrative  expenses  incurred 
with  respect  thereto,  as  authorized  by  law. 

81.000.000." 

2.  On  pace  iO,  line  5.  after  the  words  "Ex- 
ecutive Residence"  and  before  the  Agure 
"81,635.000"  Insert  the  loUowlng; 

"and  offlclal  e.icertalnment  expenses  of  the 
President." 

3.  On  page  13.  line  6.  strike  the  figure  "516.- 
367.000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"including  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles, 
and  offlclal  entertainment  expenses  of  the 
President.  S16.367.000:  Provided.  That  not  to 
exceed  810.000  shall  b«  available  for  alloca- 
tion within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  official  reception  and  representa- 
tion expenses." 

Mr.  BELUMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  1  be- 
lieve these  amendments  are  all  familiar 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommltt»e  and  that  he  is  agreeable 


to  the  amendments.  I  will  not  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  discuss  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  chairman 
yield  briefly  on  that? 

Would  the  chairman  inform  the  Senate 
as  to  whether  the.se  would  Increase  or 
decrease  the  amounts  of  the  biU  in  any 
way? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  defer  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  amendment  1  has  the  effect  of 
providing  Jl  mUlion  to  the  President  for 
unanticipated  needs  of  a  highly  impor- 
tant but  temporary  nature. 

This  Is  the  same  $1  million  that  Con- 
gress has  been  making  available  to  the 
President  for  the  last  20  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Was  It  the  same 
amount  available  last  year? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Yes.  there  is  no  In- 
crease: the  same  fund  has  been  in  the 
budget  for  the  last  20  years  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  that  the  only  one 
that  affects  It? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  amendment  2  au- 
thorizes an  entertainment  allowance  for 
the  President.  The  authorization  is  not 
self-executing,  but  requires  that  funds 
be  specifically  appropriated  for  enter- 
tainment expenses.  This  amendment  will 
provide  those  funds  to  be  expended  at 
the  discretion  of  the  President. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  much  Is  in- 
volved in  this  entertainment  fund? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  There  is  no  additional 
money. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  is  just  an  authori- 
zation for  him  to  use  part  of  these  funds 
for  that  purpose,  and  that  authorization 
has  been  In  previous  bills. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  the  basis  of  the 
hearings,  is  there  any  indication  of  any 
abuse  of  this? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  No. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  has  been  some 
criticism  of  the  White  House's  use  of 
funds,  especially  in  the  last  few  days  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  but  ap- 
parently the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  are  satisfied  that  tills  would  not 
Involve  any  abuse  of  those  funds:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  do  not  believe,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  had  criticism  of  this 
particular  fund,  and  tlus  is  no  additional 
money:  it  is  a  procedural  matter. 

The  third  amendment  will  make  avail- 
able the  second  type  of  entertainment 
funds  authorized  by  H.R.  14715.  to  be 
available  for  allocation  within  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President  rather  than 
expended  by  the  President  himself. 
There  Is  a  built-in  limitation  of  $10,000 
on  these  funds.  In  addition,  this  amend- 
ment will  specifically  provide  for  the  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  a  service 
made  available  to  the  Vice  President  and 
other  entities  in  this  act.  but  omitted 
to  the  President.  This  is  a  minor  but 
necessary  authority  for  the  proper  fimc- 
tloning  of  the  White  House  office. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  does  not  mean  the 
White  Hou.se  is  going  to  lease  more  lim- 
ousines and  chauffeur  various  automo- 
biles for  the  White  House? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  It  means.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  If  there  is  a  need  for  leased 


automobiles,  perhaps  to  take  care  ot 
visiting  heads  of  state  or  something  of 
that  kind,  the  President  will  be  able  to 
lease  them,  and  not  just  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  It  would  be  con- 
fined to  people  like  visiting  heads  of 
state;  it  would  not  be  used  by  the  staff 
at  the  White  House? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  It  is  not  intended  for 
use  of  the  White  House  staff. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  This  authorization 
has  been  in  the  bill  before.  There  was  a 
little  omission  in  the  House  bill.  This 
provides  complete  authorization  as  we 
have  had  it  heretofore. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  If  the  Senator  would 
care  to  look  at  the  bill.  H.R.  15544.  on 
page  12,  he  will  find  that  this  language 
appears  in  line  18  of  page  12.  We  have 
simply  moved  the  language  over  to  line 
6  on  page  13.  so  that  it  will  not  be  lim- 
ited only  to  the  Vice  President,  but  will 
also  include  the  President.  Where  It  ap- 
pears first,  it  enables  the  Vice  President 
to  hire  these  vehicles.  This  change  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  President  also  to 
have  that  right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing,  en  bloc,  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Are  there  funds  In 
these  amendments  for  the  President's 
lawyers  that  he  has  hired  in  the  last 
year  and  a  half? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  no  funds  in  these  three  amendments 
that  have  anytiUng  to  do  with  hiring 
the  President's  lawyers. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Or  In  the  blU  Itself  7 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  I  was  going  to 
make  a  statement  about  this.  Once  we 
dispose  of  these  amendments,  I  would 
welcome  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
about  this  matter,  because  I  have  an  im- 
portant statement  to  make  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  will  withhold  now. 
then.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cl«rk).  The  question  is  on  agreeing,  en 
bloc,  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield?  II 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  will  permit,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement  on 
the  bUI. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  first 
I  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member.  I  think  they  have  done  a  good 
job.  It  is  very  hard  for  us  to  hold  down 
these  expenditures :  there  is  always  great 
Importunlsm  by  the  people  involved,  the 
agencies  and  departments  involved,  and 
I  think  in  this  case  the  chairman  and 
the  subcommittee  have  done  well. 
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Nevertheless.  I  would  like  to  put  tills 
bill  in  perspecOve,  because  I  think  we 
can  and  should  recognize  that  it  is  not 
quite  the  remarkable  economy  measure 
it  appears  to  be.  It  is  below  the  admin- 
istration's budget  request;  and  it  is  also 
an  amazing  $679  million  below  last  years 
budget  expenditures. 

These  figures  are  misleading,  however. 
Let  us  take  a  few  examples.  Why  is  the 
bill  so  far  below  last  year's  budget?  First, 
no  disaster  relief  funds  are  included  In 
the  bill.  This  program  is  now  funded 
through  the  HUD-space-sclence-veter- 
ans'  appropriations  bill.  The  result,  a 
"paper"  saving  of  $400  million  when  com- 
pared with  last  year's  blU.  And  as  we 
all  know  disasters  are  made  by  God,  not 
by  man.  It  Is  impossible  to  predict  with 
any  certainty  how  much  money  we  will 
need  this  year  In  the  HUD-space-sclence 
bill — the  $400  million  provided  last  year 
or  the  $100  million  requested  this  year. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  paper  saving. 
We  appear  to  be  reducing  spending  for 
the  Public  Buildings  Service  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  by  $614.- 
087.000.  How  is  this  possible  in  1  year? 
The  answer  Is  that  it  is  not  possible.  This 
simply  represents  a  change  in  the  way  the 
GSA  handles  this  accoimt — being  paid 
by  other  agencies  to  provide  building 
space  and  services.  Thus  this  bill's  saving 
Is  translated  Into  additional  costs  for 
other  agencies. 

Finally  we  have  a  $75  mUUon  .saving 
because  the  fimd  for  economic  stabiliza- 
tion activities  has  been  eliminated. 

As  we  all  know,  the  wage-price  pro- 
gram, in  the  view  of  maiiy,  has  failed, 
but  whether  It  has  failed  or  not,  the  fact 
Is  that  the  services  are  terminated.  So 
It  Is  not  truly  an  economy  measure.  It 
simply  Indicates  the  failure  of  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  policy. 

Allotving  for  all  this,  the  bill  is  about 
$420  million,  or  about  8  percent  over 
last  year. 

We  can  look  at  this  in  two  ways.  If  we 
can  keep  on  spending  at  this  8-percent 
level  of  last  year,  we  can  hold  the  bill  $13 
billion  below  the  President's  budget 
request. 

But  looked  at  another  way.  It  is  too 
high.  The  overall  cut  from  the  budget  is 
$54,688,000.  If  we  were  to  impose  a  $10 
billion  reduction  in  Federal  spending  as 
we  voted  to  do  earlier  this  year  the  cut 
would  have  to  be  $138  or  $139  million. 
This  would  be  a  hard  cut,  but  it  would 
be  an  eminently  responsible  one  In  this 
time  of  soaring  Inflation  fueled  by  exces- 
sive Federal  spending. 

Nevertheless,  when  all  is  said  and  done. 
I  think  we  can  recognize  that  the  sub- 
committee has  done  a  commendable  Job. 
and  they  do  deserve  commendation. 

I  am  a  little  embarrassed  because  I 
must  ask  the  chairman  to  consider  fa- 
vorably an  amendment  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  Is  going  to  offer, 
which  I  support,  but  which  I  think  is 
strongly  anti-inflationary.  That  is  to  add 
another  million  dollars.  I  wish  we  could 
subtract  another  $100  million.  But  this 
million  dollars  is  for  the  Productivity 
Commission,  which  everyone  recognizes 
is  one  way  of  greatly  reducing  costs  In 
our  economy  and  providUig,  I  think,  at 
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least  a  100  to  1  benefit-cost  ratio  in  terms 
of  the  advantages  that  we  get  if  we  can 
Improve  productivity.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  million  dollar  increase  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  suggesting 
would  increase  the  amoimt  of  the  bill  by 
only  a  tiny  fraction,  by  increasing  the 
funds  for  the  Productivity  Commossion 
by  the  fraction  of  1  percent,  we  would 
have  a  potential  saving  of  $100  million. 
So  I  think  this  would  be  an  extraordi- 
narily good  amendment  to  take,  and 
while  a  million  dollars  Is  a  lot  of  money. 
I  think  we  all  recognize  it  is  a  tiny 
amount  in  the  budget,  and  a  very  small 
amount  even  in  this  overall  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  let  me  just 
say  to  the  Senator  that  I  appreciate  his 
statement.  I  regard  it  as  an  example  of 
economic  statesmanship,  and  wish  to  say 
that  he  truly  deserves  his  great  national 
reputation  In  that  regard.  I  thoroughly 
agree,  and  I  hope  that  the  committee  will 
sympathetically  consider  my  amendment. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  manager  will  do 
about  it.  but  I  am  strongly  in  sympatli}' 
with  its  fundamental  thrust. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    ie41 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1641.  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr,  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  dispense 
with  further  reading  of  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Haskell's  amendment  (No.  1641) 
is  as  follows : 

On  page  8,  between  lines  6  and  7.  Insert 
the  following : 

coNsratjcnoN  or  mint  facxuties 
For  expenses  necessary  for  construction 
of  mint  faculties,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  ot 
August  20,  1963  as  amended  (31  us.c.  291- 
294),  811.800.000.  to  remain  available  untU 
expended. 


Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  bring 
this  amendment  up  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  status  of  the  Denver  Mint 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
appropriate  funds  for  the  commence- 
ment of  construction  of  a  mint  In 
Denver. 

In  fiscal  year  1972  and  1973,  funds 
were  In  the  appropriation  bills.  Thev 
were  not  expended,  because  the  mint  site 
had  not  been  selected.  This  year  the 
committee  report  states  that  It  Is  not 
Included  because  the  mint  site  has  not 
been  selected,  and  this  is  very  under- 
standable. I  am  sure  that  that  state- 
ment was  accurate  at  the  time  of  the 
drafting  of  the  report,  although  not  ac- 
curate at  the  time  the  report  was  Issued. 
The  site  now  has  been  selected.  On 
July  16  of  this  year,  the  Honorable  Mary 
Brooks  selected  a  specific  location  in  the 
city  of  Denver. 
This  facility  Is  of  vital  importance  to 


Denver  and  to  Colorado  The  new  facility, 
will  employ  a  great  many  minority 
groups  as  does  the  present  one.  and  is 
obviously  of  overwhelming  importance 
to  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  withdraw  my 
amendment  because  the  necessary  au- 
thorizing legislation  has  not  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Therefore,  an 
amendment  to  appropriate  funds  Is  not 
in  order. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
if  they  would  be  sympathetic  to  Including 
this  item  in  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill,  assuming  tiiat  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  comes  out  after  the 
authorization  takes  place. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Mon- 
lOYA)  his  attitude  on  this. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  May  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Colorado  that  I  have  been 
sympathetic  to  the  construction  of  tjiis 
building  for  many  years.  I  included  in 
the  bill  for  fiscal  year  1972  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,500,000  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  site.  Then  in  fiscal  year  1973  this 
committee  included  a  $2  million  item  for 
design  and  site  development.  We  have 
our  foot  in  the  door  by  way  of  commit- 
ment, and  I  am  sure  the  subcommittee 
will  consider  very  favorably  the  moneys 
that  might  be  required  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building  once  the  authoriza- 
tion goes  through  the  Rouse. 

The  authorization  has  already  passed 
the  Senate  and  has  been  reported  out 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  in  the 
House,  but  no  further  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  House.  The  disposition  of 
the  authorization  bUl  in  the  House  will 
come  at  any  time,  and  then  eligibility 
will  set  In  for  construction  money.  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that  I 
will  do  everything  possible  to  make  my 
recommendation  felt  before  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
naittee. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  very  much  Indeed  for 
his  commitment. 

Might  I  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmoni 
whether  he  shares  the  chairman's  sym- 
pathy to  this  project? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  In 
general  agreement  with  the  position  ex- 
pressed by  our  distinguished  chairman. 
I  feel  that  there  is  a  need  for  this  kind 
of  a  facility,  and  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  work  with  him  in  devising  means  of 
moving  the  project  along. 
Mr.  HASKELL  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.   President,   I  now  withdraw  my 
amendment  No.  1641. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  p  14  after  line  24  add  the  following: 
"No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  tlila 
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Act  shall  D«  used  for  the  President's  Com- 
m:sslon  on  Personnel  Interchange." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coRjent  that  the  t«o  amend- 
ments be  conr-idered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  ts  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Pre,?ldent.  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $90,- 
000,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  tor  fiscal  year 
1975.  As  stated  In  the  committee's 
report : 

This  amount  recommended  la  $18,766,000 
more  than  the  amount  appropriated  for 
1974;  and  $353,000  over  the  House  allowance. 

The  House  disallowed  8353,000.  he- 
cause  Congressman  Chari.es  Vamik 
raised  a  point  of  order  with  respect  to 
appropriating  this  money  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Personnel  Inter- 
change. Congressman  Vandc  argued,  as  I 
shall  argue,  that  because  of  the  serious 
conflict  of  Interest  questions  regarding 
some  of  the  individuals  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  this  program  and  because 
of  the  potential  for  conflicts  of  Interest  in 
the  program  Itself,  this  appropriation 
ought  to  be  eliminated. 

According  to  the  G.40  report  re- 
quested by  Congressman  Vanik.  the  ex- 
ecutive interchange  program  served  as  a 
veliiole  to  facilitate  the  entry  Into  public 
service  by  Industry  executives. 

The  report  stated: 

In  our  view,  the  more  Important  question 
raised  by  FEO's  use  of  presidential  executive 
Interchange  program  personrel  with  oil  and 
related  Industry  baclcgrounds  concerns  the 
Judgment  exercised  in  placi  -^  executives  on 
a  year's  leave  of  abwnce  from  private  In- 
dustry- In  po-sttlons  in  an  agency  exercising 
a  re^Ut-ry-t^-.-e  respor fi'-iutv  over  the 
acTlTllle?  of  the  very  company  to  which  the 
indlvldu9l  Involved  wm  return  at  the  com- 
pletion of  his  year's  asslenment.  It  was  this 
action  which  created  potential  conflict-of- 
interest  situations. 

As  a  result  of  its  investigation -i  the 
GAO  has  referred  two  eases  Involving 
former  FEO  officials  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  further  action.  One  former 
FEO  employee.  Mr.  Robert  Bowen.  came 
from  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  and  the 
other,  Mr.  Edroimd  Western,  came  from 
the  Sun  Oil  Co  Both  were  involved  in 
advising  FEO  ofUcials  in  a  policymalcing 
po.siticn.  While  Dr.  Sawhill.  for  example, 
has  defended  Mr.  Bowen's  work  as 
merely  technical  in  nature,  it  is  clear 
from  the  documents  collected  by  the  In- 
terior Committee  In  Its  hearings  on  the 
cinflrmation  of  Dr.  John  Sawhill  as  FEO 
Administrator  that  Mr.  Bowen's  adnce 
and  work  was  much  more  than  technical 

The  FEO's  own  general  counsel 
warned  of  Mr.  Bowen's  potential  impact 
on  FEO  regulations  relating  to  petroleum 
producU  and  recommended  that  the 
FEO  Administrator  consider  appropriate 
action.  Yet.  in.stead  of  making  a  deter- 
mination of  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
conflict-of-interest  probl-m.  Adminis- 
trator Sawhill  merel"  transferred  Mr. 
Bowen  back  to  the  Treasurj-  Depart- 
ment. 


In  point  of  fact,  there  are  still  serious 
problems  concerning  conflict-of-interest 
questions  in  the  underlying  philosophy 
of  the  executive  Interchange  program  it- 
self. I  can  see  no  justification  for  bring- 
ing into  Government,  men  from  private 
corporations,  for  whom  the  public  In- 
terest is  rarely  a  primary  concern,  and 
whose  responsibilities  in  Government 
will  bear,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  on 
decisions  which  may  benefit  their  own 
corporations  to  which  Ihey  will  return.  I 
believe  that  it  Is  the  basis  of  democratic 
government  that  public  officials  must 
serve  only  one  master — the  American 
people,  the  pubUc  interest. 

Knowing  that  he  will  return  to  work 
with  a  private  corporation  after  a  year 
of  service  with  the  Government,  a  corpo- 
rate executive  is  not  likely  to  either  make 
recommendations  to  Government  offi- 
cials which  will  hurt  his  company  or 
benefit  the  public,  for  as  the  late  Sena- 
tor Estes  Kefauver  observed  it  is  illogical 
to  expect  corporations  to  work  in  the 
public  interest. 

One  need  only  mention  a  few  decisions 
in  any  administration  to  show  how  read- 
ily public  officials  cave  In  to  the  demands 
of  private  corporations — tax  loopholes, 
the  sale  and  leasing  of  public  land,  non- 
enforcement  of  environmental  laws,  and 
on  and  on. 

The  fact  that  the  executive  inter- 
change program  allows  a  private  cor- 
poration to  send  one  of  its  executives  to 
work  for  a  Government  agency  for  1  year 
demonstrates  how  vulnerable  is  our  sys- 
tem of  government  to  penetration  by 
large  economic  interests.  A  1-year  stay  is 
on  its  face  an  admission  that  the  public 
Interest  will  not  be  served.  Unlike  an 
elected  official,  this  Individual  Is  not  re- 
quired to  stand  for  reelection.  Unlike  an 
appointed  official,  he  need  not  face 
congressional  approval.  And  unlike  a 
career  civil  servant,  he  has  no  commit- 
ment to  serve  the  public.  Indeed,  such  a 
program  as  this  executive  interchange 
program  undermines  the  very  founda- 
tion of  a  government  tree  of  the  corrupt- 
ing influences  of  large  economic  Inter- 
ests. In  my  opinion,  this  program  serves 
to  erode  responsible  public  decisionmak- 
ing in  favor  of  legitimating  private  in- 
terests through  govemmentdl  actions. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  to  strike  the 
appropriation  and  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
any  funds  in  this  bill  to  fund  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  Interchange  Program. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  However.  I  am  constrained  to 
oppose  the  amendment  for  other  rea- 
sons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  reduction  was 
made  in  the  House,  and  we  restored  the 
funding  in  the  committee. 

The  House  action  stemmed  from  a 
point  of  order  raised  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  against  this  particular  item. 

Since  the  House  action,  the  matter  was 
gone  into  by  our  committee  and  we  have 
received  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller 
General  that  there  was  adequate  author- 
ization for  the  inclusion  of  this  particu- 
lar money  in  the  bill. 


The  authority  of  the  President  to  con- 
voke a  commission  of  this  type  is  within 
authorizing  statutes,  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  has  communicated  to  the 
committee  that  this  is  proper  in  a  letter 
dated  July  24.  1974,  to  the  chairman  of 
our  full  Committee  on  Appropriations 
(Mr.  McClellan)  .  I  shall  Insert  the  letter 
in  the  Record,  but  I  shall  read  this  .salient 
and  applicable  portion  of  the  letter. 

After  examining  the  matter,  we  believe 
the  President  and  the  CSC  have  sufficient 
authority  under  the  general  delegation  of  au- 
thority by  Congress  to  administer  the  civil 
sen-Ice  to  establish  a  program  such  as  that 
administered  by  the  President's  Commission 
on  Personnel  Exchange. 

Specifically,  we  believe  the  following  sec- 
tions of  title  V.  United  States  Code,  provide 
basic  authority  imder  which  the  CSC  may 
operate  a  program  such  as  that  described  in 
Executive  Order  No.  11451:  Sections  1301. 
1302.  3301.  and  3302. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Comptroller  Genejul  op  the 

UNITED  States. 
Washington,  DC.  July  24,  1974. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Cfiairman.    Committee    on    Appropriations, 
U.5.  Senate. 

Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  a  tele- 
phone request  from  Mr.  Warren  Kane  of 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  July  17.  1974.  we  are  writing 
to  provide  you  with  our  views  as  to  the  au- 
thority for  appropriating  funds  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Personnel  Inter- 
change. The  question  has  arisen  as  a  result 
of  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  June  25.  1974.  (see  Congressional 
Record  pages  H567a  and  56791  in  which  the 
bill  H.R.  15544  was  amended  to  delete  the 
appropriation  fcr  the  Interchange  program 
requested  by  the  Clvu  Ser\'lce  Commission 
(CSC). 

.^fter  examining  the  matter,  we  believe  the 
President  and  the  CSC  have  sufficient  au- 
thority under  the  general  delectation  of  au- 
thority by  Congress  to  administer  the  civil 
service  to  establish  a  program  such  as  that 
administered  by  the  President's  Commission 
on  Personnel  Interchanjre. 

Specifically,  we  believe  the  following  sec- 
tions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  provide 
basic  authority  under  which  the  CSC  may 
operate  a  program  such  as  that  described  in 
Executive  Order  No.  11451;  Sections  laoj, 
1302.  3301  and  3302, 

With  respect  to  the  discussion  between  Mr. 
Ka:-e  and  a  member  of  our  staff  as  to  the 
possible  appIicabUlty  of  chapter  41.  title  5 
(Government  Employees  Training  Act)  aa 
authority  for  the  program,  it  H  our  view  tf.at 
the  limitations  of  the  Training  Act  wlili 
respect  to  personnel  covered,  compensation. 
relc»catIon  expenses  payable  and  length  of 
time  permitted  for  training  malie  that  Act 
inappropriate  for  use  as  authority  for  the 
Interchange  program. 

Plnally.  we  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  it 
is  our  understanding  that  the  appropriation 
1-1  question  concerns  only  the  appropriation 
for  the  Commission  itself,  and  does  not  aflTect 
the  expenses  incurred  by  various  agencies  in 
which  persons  have  been  selected  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  program.  In  this  conaec- 
t'on.  we  hare  noted  tfie  reference  In  the 
House  debate  to  the  language  of  31  U.3.C. 
673  which  was  there  Interpreted  as  preclud- 
ing establishment  of  such  a  Commission  In 
the  at>sence  of  specific  statutory  authority. 
Our  Office  has,  on  the  contrary,  interpreted 
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that  statute  to  hold  that  the  language  In 
question  "does  not  necessarily  require  that 
commissions,  boards,  and  other  such  bodies 
bo  speclflcaUy  established  by  statute "  40 
Comp.  Gen.  478.  478  (1961).  so  long  as  suf- 
ficient general  statutory  authority  exists  to 
allow  payment  of  expenses  Incurred. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
ComjitnUer  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MONTOJfA.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
deeply  concerned  aljout  the  conflict  of 
Interest  situations  that  arose  by  this 
interchange  of  employees  with  private 
Industry,  Certainly,  we  do  not  condone 
it,  and  the  Comptroller  General  has  con- 
ducted a  very  thorough  investigation  ot 
the  Individuals  mentioned  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  The  matter 
IS  now  pending  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  they  are  dealing  with  It  as 
they  might — under  the  law — undertake 
to  do. 

There  Is  a  conflict  of  interest  statute 
on  the  books,  and  because  of  the  In- 
cidents which  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  has  brought  out.  the  Comptroller 
General  has  started  a  broad  investiga- 
tion as  to  conflict  of  Interest  situations 
that  might  arise.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  assured  this  committee  that  he 
will  present  a  comprehensive  report  once 
it  is  completed  by  the  GAO. 

This  program  allows  the  Government 
to  send  some  of  Its  people  into  the  pri- 
vate industry  sector  so  that  Government 
people  can  gain  experience  from  methods 
employed  in  private  Industry  and  can 
bring  part  of  that  expertise  into  the  Gov- 
erimicnt.  Similarly,  people  from  private 
Industry  are  placed  In  Government  posi- 
tions. The  point  of  great  concern  to  me 
at  the  present  time  is  that  except  for 
these  two  instances,  this  program  is 
working  well:  It  Is  a  very  desirable  pro- 
gram; and  we  have  already  started,  this 
fiscal  year,  on  a  continuing  resolution 
basis.  The  people  who  are  participating 
in  this  year's  program,  have  been  se- 
lected; I  understand  that  some  are  al- 
ready on  board  and  the  Government  is 
committed  to  have  them  for  a  year.  The 
amount  of  money  that  the  amendment 
seeks  to  strike  from  the  appropriation 
bill  is  not  for  the  payment  of  these  In- 
dividuals: it  is  merely  for  the  admlnl.stra- 
tion  ot  the  program.  This  Is  a  staff  of 
twelve  that  go  out  and  Interview  and 
prepare  the  papers  for  the  selections  and 
conduct  the  educational  program  that  is 
part  of  this  experience. 

But  I  might  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  South  Dakota  that  what  I  have  said 
Is  not  in  any  way  taking  away  from  the 
great  concern  that  I  share  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  about  the  two 
incidents  which  he  has  brought  to  light 
during  this  debate. 

We  have  taken  care  of  that.  too.  We 
have  asked  for  this  report,  and  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
that  if  the  Government  through  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  does  not  set  up  some 
proper  saieguards  so  as  to  avoid  any  con- 
flict of  interest  situation  in  the  future  I 
would  be  the  first  one  to  come  back  to  the 
Senate  and  recommend  that  the  program 
be  discontinued  and  that  no  funding  be 
allowed  for  this  particular  program. 
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So  I  opiDose  the  amendment.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  those  reasons. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  position  of  our  chairman, 
I  feel  that  the  arguments  he  has  given 
are  good  arguments  and  that  they  are 
well  reasoned  and  convincing,  I  also 
understand  fully  the  concern  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  I  share  his  concerns  about  conflict 
of  Interest.  But  as  the  chairman  pointed 
out  very  stem  penalties  are  already  pro- 
vided in  the  law  for  this  kind  of  conduct, 
and  there  is  ample  provision  for  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  see  that  conflicts  of  interest 
do  not  occuj*. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  pages  35  and  36  ol  the  re- 
port on  the  bill  where  the  statement  Is 
made  that  the  criminal  penalties  which 
attach  to  conflict  of  interest  are  set  forth 
in  the  United  States  Code,  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment have  authority  to  apply  those 
penalties, 

I  also  have  before  me  a  letter  dated 
June  27, 1974,  signed  by  Robert  E.  Hamp- 
ton, Chairman,  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, addressed  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Mon- 
TOVA) .  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  wish  to  read  pertinent  sec- 
tions of  the  letter  for  the  Record.  Chair- 
man Hampton  stated  in  the  letter: 

It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  your 
committee  speclflcaUy  restore  the  funds  per- 
mitting continued  operation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Personnel  Interchange 
While  the  House  deleted  the  Commission 
on  a  point  of  order.  I  believe  that  the  legis- 
lative history  and  the  continued  need  for  a 
program  of  this  nature  amply  justify  its 
continued  existence.  I  have  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  design  and  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Executive  Interchange  Program 
since  the  Advisory  Committee  created  bv 
President  Johnson  recommended  that  It  be 
established.  By  the  end  of  this  summer  over 
200  promising  mld-Ievel  executives  from 
Government  and  the  private  sector  will  have 
completed  their  assignments.  Evaluation  re- 
ports received  from  individual  Interchange 
executives  and  participating  Government 
and  private  sector  organizations  indicate 
that  substantial  improvements  and  measur- 
able benefits  have  been  achieved  through 
the  efforts  of  Interchange  executives. 

The  Commission  on  Personnel  Interchange 
has  Informed  me  that  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  is  conducting  a  management  re- 
view of  the  Program  and  of  the  Commis- 
sion standards,  practices,  and  procedures. 
The  findings  can  be  expected  to  demonstrate 
tne  effectiveness  of  the  Program's  operations 
over  time. 

Mr.  President,  our  chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Moktoyai  has  said  that  he  has 
called  for  a  report  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office  as  to  how  this  pro- 
gram has  been  operating.  Based  on  my 
association  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico.  I  can  guarantee 
the  Senate  that  when  he  asks  for  a  re- 
port he  gets  a  report.  We  have  had  many 
dealings  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
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ice  and  the  chairman  does  get  reports 
that  he  asks  for.  So  when  he  calls  upon 
the  General  Accoimting  Office  for  a  re- 
port on  this  matter  I  am  sure  he  will  get 
what  he  asks  for.  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  for  the  Senate  to  end  this  pro- 
gram before  we  know  whether  the  allega- 
tions of  Impropriety  are  true.  Also,  we 
need  to  have  the  program  in  operation 
until  we  see  how  It  Is  functioning,  and  if 
we  have  the  legal  authority  to  prevent 
the  abuses  that  have  been  alleged, 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  might 
say  that  in  charging  that  someone  in  an 
oil  company  working  with  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  has  somehow  or  other 
taken  advantage  of  his  position,  merely 
adds  to  a  kind  of  "hate  the  oil  industry  " 
philosophy  that  has  been  prevalent  in 
this  body  ever  since  I  have  been  here.  I 
do  not  know  how  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration is  going  to  operate  unless 
it  gets  input  from  people  who  know 
something  about  the  energy  business. 

Many  of  the  most  talented  people  in 
the  energy  industry  are  involved  in  one 
way  or  another  with  some  of  our  petro- 
leum companies.  The  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.  is  an  Oklahoma  company.  While  I 
do  not  know  the  gentlemen  Involved  in 
this  controversy.  I  do  believe  I  can  state 
that  PhUlips  is  one  of  the  finest  oil  com- 
panies in  my  State,  and  I.  from  the  sur- 
face view,  do  not  believe  that  they  would 
be  involved  or  participate  In  anything 
that  would  justify  a  charge  of  conflict  of 
Interest. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  South 
mkota  that  we  ought  to  get  the  facts  in 
this  matter,  and  not  attempt  to  rule  out 
the  use  of  people  who  know  something 
about  the  petroleum  industo'  in  tning 
to  establish  the  PEA.  Moreover,  we  must 
give  those  FEA  administrators  a  chance 
to  use  the  experience  and  the  training 
that  people  in  the  petroleum  Industn 
have  in  trying  to  work  out  a  solution  to 
the  Nation's  critical  energy  problem. 

I  do  not  think,  on  the  surface,  we 
ought  to  automatically  assume  that 
there  has  been  something  wrong  just  be- 
cause someone  who  knows  something 
about  the  oil  industry  has  been  involved 
in  this  interchange  program.  Again,  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  at  least  fund  it  for  1 
more  year  and  give  the  GAO  a  chance  to 
give  tis  a  report  on  how  it  has  been 
operating. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  an  admirer — since  he  has  been  in 
the  Senate — of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  South  Dakota.  I  will  be  in 
his  State  this  weekend. 

In  this  particular  ir,stance,  I  would 
urge  that  he  give  reconsideration  to  a 
precipitous  move  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  which,  by  action  of  his 
amendment,  would  stop  the  program 
started  by  Lyndon  Johnson, 

Mr.  .ABOUREZK.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  briefly  on  that  point'>  \^ 

Mr.  PERCY  Of  course. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  The  amendment  does 
not  stop  the  program. 
Mr.  PERCY.  It  cuts  the  money  out. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  It  stops  the  funding 
for  the  agency.  The  expenses  for  the 
people  on  the  Interchange  program  are 
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paid  out  ot  tne  individual  departments 
that  undertake  the  interchange. 

Mr.  PERCY.  But  what  would  be 
stopped  would  be  the  funds  available  to 
Executive  Office  o£  the  President,  which 
really  is  the  inducement  to  bring  these 
people  down  here.  One  of  the  great 
values  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
is  to  have  people  in  government  go  bacJc 
to  Industry  and  leam  how  the  private 
sector  operates  and  what  the  problems 
of  the  private  sector  are. 

One  of  the  great  values  of  our  whole 
scheme  of  government  is  that  we  have 
this  interchange  of  technologies.  Inter- 
change of  skills,  interchange  of  posi- 
tions, and  by  that  cross-fertilization  we 
leam  from  those  contacts  and  a  person 
can  become  a  better  executive  in  what- 
ever responsibilities  he  then  chooses  to 
carry  on.  When  people  come  down  from 
industry,  they  not  only  go  to  an  agency. 
but  they  also  have  the  twnefit  of  the  ed- 
ucational program  that  these  funds  make 
possible.  These  people  are  then  put  to- 
gether as  a  unit.  They  move  around  and 
are  moved  around  and  given  the  bene- 
fit of  a  broader  spectrum  of  Government 
operations  than  they  could  possibly  have 
when  just  specifically  assigned  to  one 
agency. 

For  instance,  we  have  80  people  in  this 
program  this  year — 40  of  whom  are  now 
completing  the  program  in  Washington, 
just  as  we  have  a  comparable  niunber 
out  In  industry.  The  people  who  are  now 
on  their  way  to  Washington — some  of 
whom  are  here,  others  of  whom  are  pre- 
paring to  come,  disposing  of  their  hous- 
ing, making  their  physical  adjustment — 
are  doing  so  out  of  consideration  for  the 
fact  that  they  would  have  available  to 
them  the  educational  value  of  this  pro- 
gram provided  by  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President. 

That  has  been  a  part  of  the  Induce- 
ment. We  would,  in  a  sense,  be  pulling 
the  rug  right  out  from  under  them,  bring- 
ing them  down  imder  conditions  that  are 
quite  different  than  they  had  every  rea- 
son to  believe  would  be  carried  on. 

I  recognize  that  it  would  be  better  to 
have  an  authorization  for  this.  I  under- 
stand that  steps  are  now  being  taken  to 
provide  such  authorization. 

I  think  when  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  says  that  this  pro- 
gram has  not  had  any  kind  of  congres- 
sional review  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
program,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  take 
a  look  at  the  printed  report  of  the  "Ex- 
ecutive Interchange  Program  of  1973." 
which  contains  statements  by  various 
agencies  of  Government  as  to  the  benefits 
that  they  have  received  themselves,  and 
a  summarj'  report,  the  "Evaluation  of  the 
President's  Interchange  Program"  for 
the  4  years  of  1970  to  1973.  This  is  the 
President's  Commission  on  Personnel  In- 
terchange. 

Congress  has  had  this  report  available. 
Ever>-  Member  of  the  Congress  can  ana- 
lyze it  and  appraise  it. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  reports  be  Incor- 
porated in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

I  could  take  the  time  to  go  through 
these  reports,  but  I  feel  certain  that  the 
dlstlngukhed  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota is  familiar  with  them.  Otherwise, 


he  would  not  have  presented  an  amend- 
ment on  a  program  that  he  had  not  fully 
analyzed. 

ThCi-e  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tmb  President's  Executive  Intebchance 

PauGHAM 

' 'Ibd  ei^ormous  challenge  facing  America 
toOdy  nrnkes  it  esfienitai  uiat  Ooverunieut 
and  ifu&mess  work  togeiaer.  not-  apart  trom 
ca£'a  otber.  The  Executive  Interchange  Prc>- 
gram  naa  proven  lime  and  again  chat  it  can 
be  one  ol  tne  nio^sc  effective  ways  of  »biirmg 
Ideas,  techniques  and  talent.  I  hope  that 
leaders  ax  both  Business  and  Qovernment 
wlU  continue  to  give  this  eflort  their  tull 
support.'— RicHAjiD  Nixon. 

PUOPOse  AND   HISTORY 

Government  and  business  no  longer  live 
in  separate  worlds.  Each  stlU  exists  to  serve 
society  in  Ite  own  way.  but  the  activities 
and  concerns  ol  these  two  major  forces  in 
American  life  are  becoming  increasingly 
aimilar.  As  participants  in  regulatory  mat- 
ters and  as  partners  m  social  action  pro- 
grams, foreign  trade,  national  defense  and  a 
wide  variety  of  other  areas  the  public  and 
private  sectors  work  in  close  proximity. 

Meeting  the  challenges  of  the  future  wUl 
dtfmand  even  more  understanding  between 
the  two.  The  nation  s  goals  and  problems  are 
beyond  the  resources  of  business  and  govern- 
ment working  separately.  Only  through  co- 
ordinated action  wUl  there  be  enough  talent 
and  unagiuation  to  meet  our  needs  In  the 
conung  decades. 

The  future  executive  leaders  In  this 
changed  environment  will  be  the  highly 
talented  men  and  women  who  understand 
not  only  their  own  sector — be  It  business  or 
government — but  the  perspective,  proce- 
dures, potential  and  limitations  of  the  other 
sector  as  well.  Indeed,  a  lack  of  such  under- 
standing promises  to  become  one  of  the 
effective  limits  on  an  executive's  career 
potential. 

Olven  this  situation,  the  President's  Exec- 
utive Interchange  Program  was  established 
in  1869  to  provide  highly  talented  execu- 
uves  with  an  opportunity  to  gain  experience 
by  crossing  sector  lines  to  work  temporarily 
In  government  or  business  during  the  Im- 
portant middle  years  of  their  careers. 

Since  the  program  was  started,  a  select 
number  of  Individuals  Identified  as  potential 
senior  executives  by  their  companies  or  the 
government  have  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram. They  have  brought  expertise  to  their 
n-ssignments  as  Presidential  Interchange 
Executives  working  In  key  positions  In  gov- 
ernment or  business.  They  have  returned  to 
their  employers  with  broadened  perspective 
and  insight  that  will  be  of  significant  value 
In  later  positions  of  senior  responsibility. 

Thus,  both  the  individuals  and  the  or- 
ganizations participating  In  the  prograiri 
beneat  substantially.  Most  Important,  the 
nation  benefits  as  well  by  the  establishment 
of  a  cadre  of  top  young  leaders  with  the 
ability  and  broad-based  experience  to  deal 
effectively  with  complex  national  issues  In 
future  years.  The  emerging  need  for  sucSi 
men  and  women  is  intense,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  Interchange  Program  is  an 
attempt  to  meet  that  need. 

The  following  pages  provide  detailed  in- 
formation on  the  procedures  and  quall&ca- 
t  ions  necessary  for  participation  in  the 
President's  Executive  Interchange  Program. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  President's  Executive 
Interchange  Program  are  several ; 

To  promote  understanding  and  a  better 
working  relationship  between  business  and 
government  through  the  exchange  of  the 
best  young  executives  from  each  sector 

To  provide  executives  with  an  Increased 
awareness  of  the  perspective,  methods,  re- 


sources and  operation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  of  the  prlvat«  sector. 

To  open  government  agencies  and  execu- 
tives to  the  management  expertise  of  the 
private  sector. 

To  develop  a  cadre  of  business  executives 
with  successful  mid-career  government  ex- 
perience who  could  be  called  upon  at  a  later 
date  for  service  on  advisory  boards  and  panels 
and  in  high  appointive  positions. 

StrUMAAT    or    THE    IMtOGaAM 

Business  candidates  for  the  President's 
Executive  Interchange  Program  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  top  management  officers  of  their 
companies.  Government  candidates  are  spon- 
sored by  the  cabinet  officers  heading  their 
departments.  Those  selected  take  leaves-of- 
absence  from  their  organizations  for  approxi- 
mately one  year,  and  serve  In  demandmg  jobs 
with  host  organizations  In  the  t^poslte  sec- 
tor The  length  of  the  Interchange  assign- 
ment Is  flexible,  however,  and  may  extend  up 
to  a  maximum  of  two  years. 

Salaries  are  paid  by  the  host  organlMtions, 
but  Presidential  Interchange  Executives  can 
continue  to  participate  In  the  various  benefit 
programs  offered  by  the  sponsoring  organiza- 
tion. Moving  expenses  are  paid  by  the  spon- 
sor. 

Participants  in  the  program  come  from 
executive  positions  ranging  across  the  full 
spectrum  of  the  management  process.  In  the 
past,  those  from  Industry  have  had  back- 
gro\mds  In  areas  such  as  general  manage- 
ment, marketing,  finance,  operations  r«- 
searrh.  accounting,  law,  personnel,  plan- 
ning, international  business  and  engineer- 
ing. Those  from  government  have  had  execu- 
tive experience  In  fields  such  as  urbrfh  devel- 
opment, program  management.  International 
relations,  purchashig  management,  manage- 
ment Information  systems,  econonUc  plan- 
ning and  Industry  analysis.  In  short,  the 
only  real  constant  among  Presidential  Inter- 
change Executives  Is  uncommon  ability  and 
Initiative. 

Past  participants  In  the  President's  Exec- 
utive Interchange  Program  have  tackled  s 
wide  variety  of  tough  Jobs  during  their  ten- 
ures. For  example: 

An  executive  from  a  manufacturer  of  data 
processing  equipment  directed  a  key  study 
which  assessed  the  growth  of  clvU  aviation 
during  the  next  30  years  and  recommended 
appropriate  action  to  cope  with  projected 
needs. 

A  government  planner  working  in  Industry 
conducted  a  social  audit  of  a  major  American 
corporation  to  help  the  company  measure 
the  effects  of  its  activities  on  society. 

A  marketing  executive  from  Industry  serv- 
ing  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  Ini- 
tiated and  directed  a  successful  domestic  In- 
formation program  designed  to  increase  the 
number  of  American  exporters. 

A  purchasing  manager  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  set  up  a  new  and  more 
effective  purchasing  system  for  a  major  util- 
ity while  serving  In  a  senior  executive  poel- 
tlon  with  the  compsiny. 

At  the  same  time  they  are  contributing 
slgrUflcantly  to  their  host  organizations.  Pres- 
idential Interchange  Executives  also  are 
learning  through  a-ssoclatlon  with  the  tal- 
ented people  and  new  methods  of  those  orga- 
nizations. In  this  sense,  the  Interchange 
experience  gives  participants  an  opportunity 
to  view  their  own  organizations  more  objec- 
tively and  to  form  new  business  and  social 
friendships  in  the  process. 

XUMBtUTT 

The  President's  Executive  Interchange  Pro- 
gram Is  limited  to  the  exceptional  high  po- 
tential business  and  government  executive 
who: 

Has  been  nominated  by  the  top  manage- 
ment level  of  his  company  or  cabinet  offlcer 
of  his  government  department. 

Has  a  proven  record  of  management  ablU- 
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ties  and  signincant  on-tb«-]ob  accomplisii. 
ments,  and  a  history  of  mcr«ased  responsl. 
bUlty  and  compensation  growth. 

Has  the  personal  traits  Including  high  In- 
tellect, Integrity  and  weU-deyeloped  leader- 
ship skills  which  should  enable  advancement 
to  the  senior  management  level  In  the  spon- 
sor organization. 

la  a  citizen  or  the  United  States, 

THE   SELECTION    PROCESS 

The  President's  Commission  on  Personnel 
Interchange  administers  the  President's  Ex- 
ecutive Interchange  Program.  Members  ot 
the  Commission  are  executives  from  the 
highest  levels  of  Industry  and  government. 
The  Commission  evaluates  candidates  from 
business  and  government,  handles  requests 
from  both  sectors  for  Presidential  Inter- 
change Executives,  and  conducts  the  careful 
matching  process  necessary  to  place  quallfled 
candidates  m  appropriate  positions. 

Candidates  for  the  program  are  nominated 
by  the  sponsormg  organization.  The  Com- 
mission then  screens  the  candidates  through 
Interviews  and  an  evaluation  of  the  execu- 
tive's talents  and  Interests.  If  quallfled  the 
candidate  Is  matched  to  a  position  m  the 
opposite  sector.  The  candidate  may  then  be 
accepted  by  the  host  organization  following 
further  Interviews  arranged  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Determination  of  a  Presidential  Inter- 
chaijge  Executive's  salary  Is  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion between  the  executive  and  the  host 
organization  with  the  Commission  providing 
assistance  as  necessary.  Oenerally,  a  Prcsi: 
dentlal  Interchange  Executive  receives  ap- 
proximately the  same  salary  from  the  host  is 
irom  the  sponsoring  organization.  If  pos- 
sime.  the  host  organlEatlon  pays  sUghtlv 
more  as  a  consideration  for  the  Inconven- 
ience of  moving,  the  possible  need  for  main- 
lining two  homes,  and  other  similar  factors 
However,  since  the  current  top  government 
annual  salary  Is  »38.0OO.  some  business  exec- 
utives receive  less  compensation  while  serv- 
.hfr-fn^"""'""  I°«"-change  Executives 
than  they  do  In  private  life.  As  noted  previ- 
ously, moving  expenses  and  fringe  benefits 
areborne  by  the  sponsoring  organization 

Presidential  Interchange  Executives  are 
placed  In  challenging  positions  where  thev 
can  grow  professionally  and  make  a  slgmfl- 
cant  contribution  to  the  host  organlzMlon 
Once  the  executive  Is  on  the  Job.  the  Com- 
mission  maintains  close  contact  m  order  io 
assure  the  satisfaction  of  both  host  and 
executive  with  the  arrangement 
h„?,''^°'iS."fi"  "'sWng  to  sponsor  and  or 
host  a  Presidential  Interchange  Executive 
a^v  'i?J°^''  =°°'«"1°B  the  Commi",?n  at 
S^J^''.!"?"°«  ">"  J"""--  To  date,  most  of 
J,^X''y!.'"=iP*""«  '°  *»'  P^gi-am  have  been 
prS?^  M»v^"'H"■  ^P°-^»"g  organ.zatl"s 

inH  K  ""..*  ''°''  o-^anlzatlon  by  June  15 
o?  s-n",?  ^""V^'"  a^lgnnients  In  August 
or  September.  This  chronologj-  need  not  al- 
ways apply,  however.  There  S  a  continuing 
demand  for  Presidential  Interchange  Execu! 

hrc^m'^T,""^  ""  ^'"'  ^""^  a^^rdlngTy 
the  Commission's  placement  activities  take 
place  on  a  continuing  basis.  '""^'  "" 

THE   EDUCATION   PBOCRAM 

fro^%h'7''K'"'!°"'"  I°'''-<*«hge  Executives 
voranS  in  »nT  "''"'■■  ""'  <^»P"'ence  of 
v^T^fJ^  "°  Important  position  m  the 
K-deral  Government  Is  iteelf  an  Incompw- 
able  educational  opportunity.  To  extend  the 
executive's  understanding  of  goverSmeM 
beyond  this,  however,  thi  Commsslo^^" 
conducts  an  advanced  educauon  program 
throughout  the  year.  P™gram 

At  the  beginning  of  their  Interchange  oa- 
s  gnments.  Presidential  Interchange  Execu- 
tlves  participate  in  a  comprehensive  seminar 
covering  subjects  such  as  government  or- 
ganlzallon.  operation.  International  affairs 
domestic  Issuee  and  anance.  Seminar  lead- 


ers Include  members  of  Congress  White 
House  aides,  senior  stall  officials  of  Federal 
Government  departments,  and  expert*  from 
public  and  private  organizations.  Past  par- 
ticipants have  found  that  this  experience 
Is  one  of  the  more  valuable  aspects  of  the 
program. 

Throughout  the  program  year,  the  Commis- 
sion arranges  meetings  that  bring  together 
Presidential     Interchange     Executives     and 
leading  government  figures.  These  Inlormal 
sessions  permit  in-depth  discussion  of  ques- 
tions and  Issues.  Past  meetmgs.  often  con- 
ducted  over   breakfast   or  lunch,   have   in- 
cluded sessions  with  members  of  Congress 
Presidential  aides,  and  cabinet  officers.  Presi- 
dential    Interchange     Executives     also     are 
briefed  formally  by  the  top  officers  of  each 
department  of  the  Executive  branch  on  the 
mlKlons  and  operations  of  the  departmenu 
The   education    program   for   government 
officials  selected  as  Presidential  Interchange 
Executives    and    workmg   for   business   em- 
ployers throughout  the  countrv  Is  somewhat 
less  structured  than  that  for  business  ex- 
ecutives working  m  government.  Presidential 
Interchange    Executives    from    the    govern- 
ment attend  a  comparable  orientation  semi- 
nar   on    business,    focussing    on    discussion 
with  company  presidents  and  other  top  of- 
ficials. Following  this,  the  Commission  staff 
the  host  company,  and  the  Presidential  In- 
terchange   Executive    confer    to    develop    a 
program  tailored  to  that  city  or  Job  situa- 
tion.  City  or   Company   programs  may   In- 
clude activities  such  as  meetings  with  sen- 
ior company  officers,  visits  to  company  facili- 
ties, and  participation  In  management  semi- 
nars, among  others.  In  one  or  more  com- 
panies.   While    the   elements    of   each    pro- 
gram differ,  all   serve  the  common  end  of 
enriching    the    executive's    total    experience 
with    the    company    and    Its    environment 
Throughout   the   year   there   are   additional 
seminars  lasting  up  to  one  week  on  Issues 
of  concern  to  both  groups  of  executives. 

THE    NEXT   STEP 
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For  further  Information,  please  contact: 
Executive    Director,    President's    Commls- 

slon  on  Personnel  Interchange,  1900  E  Street. 

NW.,   Washington,   DC.   20415.   Telephone: 

202-632-6834. 

MEMBEBS   OP  THE  PKESIDENT'S  COUMlSStON   ON 
PCBSONNEI,   INTERCHANOE 

J.  Stanford  Smith.  Chairman,  Chairman 
and  Chief  Executive  Offlcer,  International 
Paper  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Gerhard  D.  Blelcken.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Chief  EiecuUve  Offlcer.  John  Han- 
cock   Mutual    Life    Insurance    Co.    Boston, 


A.  W.  CTausen.  President.  Bank  of  America 
National  Trust  and  Savings  Association,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Arthur  A.  Fletcher.  President.  Arthur  A. 
Fletcher  and  Associates,  Washington.  DC. 

Robert  W.  Frl.  Partner.  McKlnsey  and 
Co..  Washington.  D.C. 

John  D.  Harper,  Chairman  and  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr..  vice  President — 
National  Sales,  Hoemer  Waldorf  Corp ,  st 
Paul.  Minn. 

Ralph  E.  Kent.  Senior  Partner,  Arthur 
Young  fc  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Herman  W.  Lay.  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  Pepslco.  Inc..  Dallas,  Tex 

James  T.  Lynn.  Secretary  of  Houstag  and 
Urban  Development.  Washington.  DC 

Frederick  V.  Malek.  Deputy  Director,  Office 
of   Management   and    Budget,    Washington. 

Franklyn  C.  Nofzlger,  Nofzlger  Co..  Sacra- 
mento. Calif. 

William  E.  Simon,  Secretary  of  the  Tfeaa- 
un,'.  Washington.  DC, 

Jayne  B.  Spata.  Vice  Chairman.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  Washington,  D.C. 


Elizabeth  Van  Meter  Sperllne.  Sperline  and 
Associates.  Yorba  Linda.  Calll. 

John  K.  Tabor,  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.C. 

Herman  L.  Welas.  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  General  Electric  Co..  New  York,  N  T 
Sdmmaet  Repoet:  Evaluation  or  the  pies- 

m^v's  *^''*^"»'    INTEBCHANOE    P.OG.AK. 

The  Presidents  Commission  on  Personnel 
."Jit?  ."ff  '^  crested  by  Executive  Order 
11451  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on 
January  19.  1989.  and  was  charged  with  de- 
veloping ...  an  Executive  Interchange  Pro- 
^am  under  which  promising  young  execu- 
Uves  from  the  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies and  the  private  sector  will  be  selected 
as  Interchange  Executives  and  placed  m 
portions  offering  challenge  and  responsibility 
In  the  other  sector  ...  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  understanding  and  a  ^tter 
working  relationship  between  business  and 
Government.  ^^ 

d„Tm»?«T'?t  ""  P™P»°i'5  effectiveness 
during  Its  first  3  years  of  operations,  an  eval- 
uation study  was  undertaken  to  answer  four 
major  questions: 

Has  the  Executive  Interchange  Program  In- 
cr«amgly    attracted    hlgh-c^lber  ^rof,. 

Have    the    Interchange    executives     their 

?n?.r>,     ""JT  P»«":IP»tlon  in  the  Executive 
Interchange  Program? 
Has   the   Executive   Interchange   Program 

standing  and  working  relationship  betiveen 
Government  and  the  private  sector:  and  has 
the  Commission's  education  program  been 
beneficial  in  achieving  such  understandmg" 
Do  the  results  of  the  Executive  Inter- 
change Program  warrant  its  contmuance- 
ened?    ^'  '"*  Program  be  strength- 

J^  L*"'  '"*  """■"  ^°"P  o'  Government 
and  private  seclcr  executives  completed  their 

Jn«*^"°'^'S"'-"  ""  P"''  "'  ««  Executive 
Interchange  Program  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Personnel  Interchange  The  oro- 
gram  s  objectives  focus  on  Increasing  un- 
derstandmg  bettveen  the  pubUc  and  private 
sectors  through  the  Interchange  of  top  youn* 
J^'^n^Tf^n'r"  industry  and  OovS^men? 
llnuted  term  assignments  in  the  other 
sector  The  134  executive  participants  m  the 
first  3  years  of  the  program,  the  71  com- 
pames  and  24  Federal  agencies  that  sponsored 
or  hosted  executives,  and  the  72  supervlsoni 
of  the  third  group  of  participants  were  sur- 
veyed in  November  1073  to  detenmne  If  the 
goals  of  the  Execuuve  Intercha-.ige  Program 
were  being  met.  The  survey  findings  Indicate 
that  they  are. 

FIN'DINOS 

High  Caliber  of  Executives.  Participants 
from  both  the  Government  and  the  prt«t« 
sector  average  35  years  of  age  and  earn 
$30,000  a  year,  which  Indicates  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program's  selection  criteria  All 
participants  m  the  Executive  Interc'ange 
Program  have  completed  at  least  4  years  of 
college  and  received  bachelors  degrees  m  arts 
or  sciences.  Over  50  percent  have  advanced 
academic  degrees  I  master's,  doctor's,  or  lawl . 

There  were  134  executives  who  participated 
m  the  first  3  years  ot  the  Executive  Inter- 
change Program:  34  were  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  lOO  were  from  the  private 
sector.  The  dlstlbutlon  between  the  public 
and  private  sectors  In  each  group  was: 


Gfoup     GrouD     Greup       CrooD 
I  II  II  IV 


GDvernmtnlsxeculivcs  .  11 

Private  sedorejtscutives...         l| 
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Program  balance,  In  terms  of  the  nearly  My     Interchftnge    experience     will  Executives  In  Industry  can  achieve 

equivalent  size  of  the  Oovemment  execu-  make   me   more  effective  In   my  Increased  understanding  of  Oov- 

tives'  group  and  the  prU*at«  sector  partlcl-  regular  assignment  In  my  spon*                            ernmenfs  problems __  78         94 

panta'  group,  has  b^en  achieved  in  Group  IV.  soring   agencv  'corporation   when 

Minority  participation,  though  small,  has         I  return  to  li... 76         79  '  Government  Executives  (N=29). 

been  increasing.  Group  11  had^he  first  two  .  Government  Executives  (N=29) .  ."^'^^       Z          Z'"  '          ' ' 

Black  executive  participants,  one  each  from  .  p^iygte  Sector  Executives  (N=70l  Executives'  Program  Expectation  Level  ana 

both   the   public   and   private   sectors;    and.  '  Benefits.  This  survey  was  a  poet-evaluatlon 

Group  in  had  three  Blacks  from  Government  Changes  In  Attitudes  About  Government  of   the   executive's   Interchange   experience, 

and  one  from  Industry.  The  first  woman  ex-  and  Industry.  To  put  the  work  experience  In  However,  an  attempt  was  made   to   collect 

ecutlve.    who    was    Black,    participated    in  the  host  sector  within  a  broader  context  and  data  also  on  the  executive's  pre-program  ex- 

Oroup  III;  she  was  from  the  Federal  Gov-  to  further  the  understanding  of  the   host  pectatlons.  Executives  were  asked  to  select 

ernmenc.  sector,  the  Presidents  Commission  on  Per-  from  a  list  of  19  factors  as  many  reasons  for 

For  the  first  3  years  of  the  program,  salaries  sonnel  Interchange  engaged  m  a  lO-month  entering  the   Interchange  program  as  were 

ranged  from  a  GS-I3.  step  2.  through  GS-IB.  education  program  for  the  Interchange  ex-  appropriate    to   their   situation.   They   were 

step  1.  The  most  frequent  GS  grade  in  each  ecutlves.  This  program  varied   for  each  of  then  asked  to  review  the  same  items  from 

sector  was  OS-14.  step  B,  tor  Oovemment  par-  ">«  "•'^^  groups,  but  for  all  groups  it  pro-  the  standpoint  of  realized  program  benefits, 

tldpants.  and  GS-15.  step  3.  tor  private  sec-  ^''<'«'  "°"  activities  for  the  private  sector  Table  1  enumerates  the  10  factors  and  the 

tor  executives.  Both  of  these  grade  step  levels  executives  in  Washington.  DC.  than  It  did  responses  by  Government  and  private  sector 

approximate  a.  $30,000  annual  salary;   there  '""^  "le  Government  executives  located  out-  executives  to  them. 

Is  less  than  a  S250  difference  between  them.  ^'^« "'  Washington.  j      ^^     report    a   factor    was   conslderfd 

Executives  satisfied  with  Interchange  As-  eaUonTxecutlve^'^d't^at"""'"'  '""  '""•  ='^"">-°'  "  "  was'se'iS  bTh^"  or  m^re 

signment.  Participants  In  all  three  groups,  canon.  execuu\e8  saia  mac.  of  the  respondents  in  that  group.  It  was  also 

from  both  Oovemment  and  Industry,  placed  n-^j,,_„    nri«nt«tioii    ».«    h-n-  Judged   significant   if   there   was   a   relative 

slmUar  values  on  their  Job  assignments  m  Jl.-i  ^    orientation    was    oene-  change  of  50  percent  or  more  In  response  to 

^nnntntTiSi*?  '''^  ^®  ^""*^  questions.  Re-  iear^-tag"expVrlenc;:  my'hori:  f"  "t'"  "before-  and  "after"  participation 

spondenta  aaW:  ^^^  ^^^^  broadened  considerably  r.>il^£f^^'^  '^^f^^^P'^'  regardtog  the 

(In  percent!  ^jy.                                                   '  Commission's  education  program,  while  41 

<*)       <')  Contact     with     other     Incharge  fm!rnV°lnr«rTr' ""'""''" ',*'°'?.  II" 

Job  met  mv  expectations 62         73  participants                 _                     69         91  major  oenefit  of  the  program  "after."  this 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  responsibility.  62        57  Contact     with     company  agency  number  represented  more  than  a  100  percent 

My   interchanw  position   satisfied  executives               *-     ■-  -^       ■»  ^^        ^  increase  over  the  17  percent  who  had  marked 

my  sponsoring  organization 93         86  Education  programs  arranged  by  It  as  a  major  reason  "before." 

Executives'  reaction  to  their  in-                             ^*^«  commission  staff 72        91  Private   sector  executives  considered   the 

Bxecurives    reacuon  lo  tneir  m-  educational  benefit  to  their  wives  and  fam- 

terchange     supervisors     varied.     It  .  Government  Executives  (N=29) .  lUes  of  living  in  Washington   DC    (facto??) 

was  favorable  to  items  such  as:  'Private  Sector  Executives  {N=70).  a  prime   reason   for  thelTjolnlng  the  pro! 

^^t^^"«,m?Ii'^<.TJ^,^«.Km"  ^^        '''*  Survey  data  indicate  that  attitudes  of  par-  ^°J  ^"^  «   benefit  therefrom.  About  one 

SuperMsor  fulfllled  his  responslblll-  tlclpants   changed   during   the    Interchange  ^*^'^**   °^  ^^^   Government   executives   con- 

ciestome 79        7S  year.  As  a  result  of  their  interchange  experl-  ^idered   this   a   significant  reason   for  their 

And   their   response   was   mixed  ence.  executives  stated  that;  decision,  and  over  40  percent  ranked  it  as  a 

when  It  came  to  questions  Uke:  (in  percent|  benefit  after  their  year. 

Immediate  supervisor  provided  me  (')  (»)  "^^  factor  showing  the  most  marked  over- 
only  minimal  direction. ._ 43        63  My  understanding  of  industry  or  *"  positive  change  for  Government  and  prl- 

e^        ,       ,  ,     y^  Government   operations  has  In-  ^^^^  sector  executives  was  the  Commlsslon'a 

Mecuuvesiejttnai:.                                                creased  significantly 90        97  education  program  events  (factor  8) .  Within 

I  made  a  major  contribution  to  the  Executives     In     Government     can  the  private  sector  group.  Group  Ill's  "before" 

company  agency  (I.e.,  host)  dur-  achieve  Increased  understanding  and  "after"  responses  exceeded  those  of  the 

Ing  my  Inter  change  assignment  75         84          of  Industry's  problems 93         84  entire  Industry  group. 

TABU  l.-MAJOR  BENEFITS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  INTEftCHANGE  PROGRAM  PERCEfVED  BY  THE  EXECUTIVES  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THEIR  INTERCHANGE  ASSIGNMENTS 


Pcrceni  before 


Peicent  after 


Percent  before 


Peicenl  aller 


Maiof  reaioni  for  joinine  the  interchange 
(KOftram  (^before) major  benefits  Irom   Government 
Uw  program  (=3fter)  <N  =29) 


Private 
sector  Government 
(N  =  70)         (N-29) 


Private     Ma)or  reasons  tor  immng  the  interchange 
sector        program  (  =  b«fore)imai3f  benefits  from   Government 
i»  =  70)        the  pf  ofiram  <  =afler)  (n  =29) 


1.  Eicellent  Job  oppor tmiity  

2.  Wanted  to  know   ttiM  corporations 

(lovemment  wirliei 

3.  T  OMe  if  tnere  •Mite  criticil  ditterencftj 

Dttween  manjfer^  m  industry  and 
Govemmeni..  _      .  ,   .  _ 

4.  Ti)  break  down  mytns  people  have 

about  civil  servants  Dustnisimen 

5.  Wanted*chan4einl((e',tyle 

6.  Mywrifewantedtomovefcrvjnety 

1.  Educational  benefit  to  my  wife  and 

family 

3.  CommiMion'i     edticatiOR 

events 

9.  GraiN)ngsiateiflinyjob._u. 


31 
20 
6 


17 
20 


34 

59 

35 

li 

24 
0 

5! 

44 

iZ 


141 


Private 

sector  Government 
<H  =  70)         (H=29) 


10.  Wanted  a  year's  breather  from  my 

cyrrent  job __ 

11.  Learn  new  msnagement  techniques  in 

my  own  field 

12.  Learn  new  management  techniques  in 

fields  other  than  my  own  __     .  . 

13.  Learn    something    new    other    than 

management  techniques , 

14.  Share  my  managantenl  techniques 

15.  IncreasemychancesforofJiDtijd 

16.  Opportunity  to  work  with  high-caliber 

peopte _ 

17.  To  increase  my  scopeotc.nHcli 

18.  My  agency  company  wanted  me  to  tw 

partoftftepr^ram 

19.  Other . 


20 
Si 
55 


34 
55 


27 
20 


15 
17 
53 

$3 

50 
55 

30 
57 

45 

34 


17 

48 

41 

38 
31 
41 


MO 
114 


Private 

sector 

(N  =  70) 


11 

17 

37 

59 
47 

40 


■46 
57 


I  Positive  change  of  50  percent  or  more  between  "befofe"  and  "aflei"  response. 


Government  and  private  sector  executives 
both  were  motivated  to  Join  the  Executive 
Interchsinge  Program  by  the  opportunity  to 
increase  their  chances  for  promotion  (factor 
15);  but  when  considering  program  benefits. 
Its  importance  diminished. 

Government  executives  were  eager  for  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  high-caltber  peo- 
ple in  Industry  (factor  16);  their  experience 
did  not  achieve  this  expectation.  The  reverse 
situation  was  characteristic  of  the  private 
sector  executives,  particularly  those  in  Group 
m;  there  was  a  marked  positive  change  in 
their  attitude  toward  the  opportunity  of 
working  with  high-caliber  people  m  Govern- 
ment  'before"  and  "after"  their  assignment. 


Enlarging  their  scope  of  contacts  (factor 
17 1  was  consistently  ranked  as  important  by 
private  sector  executives,  and  only  "after" 
their  experience  by  Group  III  Government 
executives. 

When  asked  to  single  out  "the"  major  pro- 
gram benefit,  over  80  percent  of  the  respond- 
ents wrote  la  what  they  had  hoped  to  obtain 
from  the  Executive  Interchange  Program. 
The  benefits  that  they  listed  paralleled  both 
their  expressed  hopes  and  their  responses  to 
Uke  questions  elsewhere  In  the  survey. 

PROGRAM    RCSl'LTS 

Upon  return  to  their  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions after  completing  their  Interchange  as- 
algnmenu,  over  60  percent  of  the  interchange 


•Negative  change  of  5C  percent  or  more  between  "before"  and  "after"  response. 


executives  from  the  private  sector  and  nearly 
one  quarter  from  the  Government  were  pro- 
moted. 

Executives'  Job  performance  was  rated  as 
satisfactory  to  superior  by  Government  and 
industry  Interchange  supervisors,  who  antici- 
pated that  there  would  be  a  long-term  bene- 
fit from  the  work  that  executives  produced 
while  in  their  Interchange  assignment.  Ac- 
cording to  their  Interchange  supervisors,  par- 
ticipants were  effective  In  executive  func- 
tions such  as  leadership,  planning  and  orga- 
nizing. 

Reentry.  As  of  December  1973.  89  of  the  99 
respondents  had  completed  their  interchange 
assignments,  and  they : 
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B-,,.™....  .     .V  '.'°  P*™"'!  "y  Government  executives.  Participating  ex-  United  States  Postal  Service. 

Ketumea  to  their  sponsoring  sector..        93  ecutlves  were  quite  optimistic  about  the  ca-  Veterans'  Administration 

Returned  to  the  same  Arm  or  Federal  pacity    of    their    sponsoring    organizations.     „„.„  „„™   „.     ,       _  ' 

agency  within  sponsormg  sector....        83  whether    they    werj  compames  T  Federal  '^^'^  f "™  """''■^atioks  MTKn-.-rmc 

Benefit.  When  participants  were  asked  to  agencies,  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  other  Zu-l^^.T7        •■•™.cHAKot:   Paooau. 
appraise  their  eiperlence  In  the  interchange  sector.  riaCAt,  tisks  19,i-iS74 
program,  over  76  percent  considered  It  very  Sausfactlons  and  Dissatisfactions.  Execu-  *^*^'    Systems    Corp..    American    Airlines, 
beneficial.  Responses  from  Oovemment  and  "™s  reported  that  major  satisfaction  with  '"'^  ■    *n>e'''<»n    Can    Company.    American 
private  sector  executives  to  the  question  of  'he   Interchange  program  came  from   their  Standard  Inc..  American  Tel.  t  Tel.  Com- 
the  personal  value  of  the  Interchange  ex-  Joh  accomplishment;   from  participation  In  P^^^-  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co..  AtchLson.  Ito- 
perlence  were  that  the:  the  Commissions  education  program;    and  P*''*  *  S""'"  Pe  By..  Atlantic  Richfield  Com- 
BzecuUves  '■'"■n  better  understanding  of  their  host  sec-  P'"'''  *VCO  Corporation. 
IInDBr<-pnti  '°''-  *>*  "  Government  or  Industry.  Program  .,?*!"'    „  America.  'BatteUe  Memorial  In- 
i»u  percent  I  aspecu  cited  as  dissatisfying  concerned  poor  """<*■    Bechtel  Corporation.  Bendlx  Corpo- 
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Involving  many,  many  top  level  people 
who  have  Interrupted  their  private  ca- 
reers and  interrupted  their  governmental 
careers  in  order  to  engage  in  a  program 
which  was  created  by  Executive  order 
under  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  and 
carried  on  enthusiastically  by  the  Nixon 
administration.  This  program  certainly 
transcends  partisan  lines  because  of  the 
enthusj.ism  ol  the  respective  agencies 
that  have  benefited  from  this  program  by 
having  an  interchange  of  people  where 
they  can  send  them  into  industry  and 
they  can  also  receive  from  Industry  a 
certain  number  of  people. 

1  understand  that  there  have  been  two 
Instances  where  a  conflict  of  interest 
may  have  Iwen  injurious.  As  I  imder- 
stand  it.  there  have  been  only  seven 
people  who  have  gone  from  agencies  to 
FEO.  who  came  out  of  this  program. 
They  did  not  originally  go  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  from  this  program.  They 
were  sent  over  in  an  emergency  situa- 
tion bv  other  agencies. 

This  program  is  not  at  fault.  They 
were  sent  over  by  those  other  agencies. 

Certainly,  if  you  have  only  two  in- 
stances out  of  the  total  number  of  people 
Involved.  I  would  say  that  is  very  rare 
Indeed.  Whenever  we  find  malfeasance 
on  the  part  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
or  the  House,  we  are  not  going  to  aban- 
don the  Senate  and  House  and  say  the 
system  does  not  wort  We  are  going  to 
correct  whatever  conflict  of  Interest 
there  may  be.  But  you  do  not  destroy  a 
program,  you  do  not  stop  in  midstream, 
you  do  riot  do  it  precipitously  when  you 
have  people  coming  down  who  have  been 
given  every  assurance  that  the  full  bene- 
fits of  this  program  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  them. 

I  hope  the  amendment  would  be  re- 
considered by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  who  offered  It.  If  it 
is  offered  and  a  vote  is  taken,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  defeat  it  and  sustain  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  which  I  believe 
opposes  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee (Senator  Bm.imon)  and  Senator 
FVv:v  for  their  statements  regarding 
IkSi  program. 

The  offering  of  this  amendment  in  no 
way.  in  my  opinion,  derogates  from  their 
concern  about  an  interchange  and  an 
exchange  of  Ideas  between  the  private 
sector  and  Government.  What  this 
amendment  does,  in  my  opinion.  Is  to 
force  a  reevaluation  by  the  Congress  of 
this  program  which  has  never  been  spe- 
cifically authorized.  It  has  never  been 
specifically  gone  over  by  any  congres- 
sional cocnmittee. 

The  result  of  it  has  been  that  there 
are  no  specific  regulations,  procedures, 
or  standards  set  by  Congress  which  es- 
tablish how  the  Interchange  program 
works.  It  Is  done  strictly  and  specifically 
by  Executive  order. 

To  say  that  this  amendment  Is  precipi- 
tous compares  in  no  way  to  the  precipi- 
tous nature  of  how  this  program  was 
established  merely  by  Executive  order, 
under  a  vague  authority  of  the  Civil 
Service  Act. 


I  would  submit  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  if  he  says  there  have  been 
only  two  cases,  which  he  considers  to  be 
a  minor  numtier  of  cases  of  conflict  of 
interest,  with  regard  to  what  has  hap- 
pened with  the  fuel  situation  over  the 
last  year  or  year  and  a  half  that  these 
two  cases  are  enough  to  justify  passage 
of  my  amendment.  We  do  not  know  how 
many  more  there  are.  These  are  the  two 
cases  that  are  glaring.  It  is  a  distinct 
possibility  there  are  many,  many  more 
cases  that  no  one  has  yet  uncovered. 

When  you  send  an  executive  from  a 
major  oil  company  into  the  Government 
to  write  regulations  which  affect  that 
particular  company  and  the  rest  of  the 
oil  Industry,  it  would  seem  to  mc  time  the 
Congress  redelegated  to  itself  the  au- 
thority to  set  standards  as  to  how  the 
executive  interchange  program  is  to 
work.  This  $353,000  deletion  and  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  any  fimds  in 
this  bill  to  fund  the  Executive  Inter- 
change Agency  will  do  specifically  that. 
It  will  force  a  reevaluation  by  Congress. 
It  will  not  prevent  those  people  who  have 
been  selected  this  year  from  serving  out 
their  year  B':t  it  would  be  my  guess  tliat 
Congress  a:id  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committee  would  immediately  un- 
dertake a  reevaluation  if  this  program  l3 
as  good  as  its  proponents  say  It  is. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  Abourezk  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  wet ;  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  have  one  request  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr.  Javits)  , 
who  has  asked  that  he  be  allowed  to  offer 
an  amendment  t>efore  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  given.  He  says  it  will  not  l>e  con- 
troversial and  will  be  accepted.  On  that 
basis,  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  rollcall  vote  on  my  amendment 
come  following  the  presentation  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  like  5  minutes  to  respond  further 
on  the  pending  amendment. 

Would  that  right  be  protected? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  Is  at  the  desk,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wHl  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  11.  Una  5,  strike  out  "91.600,000" 
anci  in5ert  In  lieu  therflor  "92,500,000". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes  to  put  this  Into  focus. 

This  is  a  restoration  to  the  budget 
estimate  of  the  amount  provided  for  the 
National  Commission  on  Productivity.  I 
am  Joined  In  this  amendment  by  Sen- 
ators Percy,  Tatt,  and  Proxmire. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  Is  dic- 
tated solely  by  our  solicitude  that,  in  the 
struggle  against  Inflation,  a  measureable 
effort  In  the  productivity  field  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable,  and  the  cost-bene- 
fit ratio  Is  enormous. 

Mr.  President,  I  know — I  rarely  say 


this,  but  in  this  case  I  feel  I  can— that 
Senators  Montoy*  and  Bellmon  are  Just 
as  Interested  as  I  am  in  doing  exactly 
what  I  have  Just  stated,  and  what  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
supported  so  eloquently  a  little  while  ago 
when  he  spoke. 

The  difficulty  Is  that  the  agency  did 
not  make  a  sufficient  case  for  its  appro- 
priation. I  thorouglily  agree  with  that. 
Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  sketch  out  an  adequate  case— 
I  have  already  conferred  with  both 
Senators  about  it — to  indicate  that  the 
amotmt  is  warranted. 

I  also  know,  because  Senator  Mon- 
TOYA  has  assured  me  of  this,  and  he  will 
have  my  full  and  imderstanding  coop- 
eration, that  the  committee  wUl  very 
carefully  monitor  the  situation,  assum- 
ing this  appropriation  works  out  in  con- 
ference, in  order  to  be  sure  that  the 
money  Is  well  spent,  exactly  on  the 
enormous  cost-benefit  ratio  that  we 
have  described. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  relies  upon  the 
following: 

The  House  of  Representatives,  as  the 
debate  shows— and  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  detiate  be  included  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks — 
said  that  the  Senate  was  the  place  to 
make  this  case,  because  apparently 
questions  were  raised  in  the  House  com- 
mittee when  the  matter  came  up.  So  they 
are  receptive  and  the  debate  so  shows. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  debate 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom), 
as  follows: 

Mr.  SisK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Stihi.  I  wUl  bo  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from   California. 

(Mr.  SI5K  asked  and  was  given  permUMon 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SisK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding. 

I  wish  to  compUment  the  gentleman,  I 
know  he  always  does  a  great  Job.  I  compli- 
ment the  committee  as  well. 

I  have  a  question  I  wish  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, neferrlng  to  page  8  of  the  bUl,  the 
Item  dealing  with  the  National  commlaaton 
on  Productivity,  I  am  sure  my  colleague  will 
recall  at  least  the  events  concerning  this 
matter  and  the  fact  that  this  matter  was 
held  up  last  year  In  connection  with  the  au- 
thorization. Then  we  recently  paeeed  the 
new  authorlaatlon  and  cut  the  figure  from 
the  96  million  which  was  In  the  original 
request  to  92.5  million. 

I  note  that  the  cocamtttee  has  only  seen 
fit  to  allow  91  6  million. 

I  raise  the  question  merely  because  this 
National  Productivity  Commission,  to  my 
own  certain  knowledge,  actually  has  been 
very  helpful  In  connection  with  certain 
problems  we  have  had  on  the  west  coast  and 
with  respect  to  transportation  problems.  I 
was  curious  to  know  If  this  result  comes 
from  a  failure  of  the  agency  to  make  out 
a  good  case  or  If  the  gentleman  would  Indi- 
cate what  the  future  might  hold  In  connec- 
tion with  this  Commission. 

Mr.  Steed.  As  the  gentleman  I  am  sute 
realizes,  when  you  have  a  bill  with  as  many 
Items  as  this  one  contains,  and  where  there 
are  some  200  hours  of  hearings,  the  dlfflculty 
Is  that  some  of  these  Items  were  treated 
several  weeks  ago. 

At  the  time  this  particular  matter  was 
up,  the  legislative  situation  was  stIU  un- 
settled. The  Cost  of  Living  Council  had  got- 
ten Involved  with  some  of  the  pereonnel,  the 
agency  was  being  pennltte<l  to  go  nut  of 
existence,  and  so  at  that  time  It  seemed  that 


we  could  keep  their  aotlvltlea  together  and 
hold  them. 

I  have  come  Into  possession  of  Informa- 
tion lately  that  had  we  had  It  at  the  time  of 
the  hearings  and  on  the  markup,  that  we 
might  have  been  more  generous.  I  have  sug- 
gested that  since  the  situation  has  come 
around  to  this  point  that  they  appear  be- 
fore the  other  body  and  preeent  any  new  and 
up-to-date  Information  that  they  have  with 
the  hope  that  maybe  the  matter  can  be 
worked  out  before  the  final  version  of  the 
bill  Is  completed. 

Mr.  SisK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  yielding  to  me,  and  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comments.  I  had  Intended 
to  confer  with  the  gentleman  earlier  o.t  this 
matter,  and  It  slipped  my  attention.  I  do 
deeply  appreciate  the  gentleman's  wllllag- 
ness  to  make  his  comments. 

Mr.  Steed.  I  am  aware  of  the  work  that 
they  did,  along  with  the  Council  and  others. 
As  the  gentleman  mentioned,  there  are  some 
areas  where  some  very  good  work  has  been 
done,  so  we  are  not  In  any  way  reluctant  to 
see  them  proceed  and,  hopeftUly,  with 
enough  resources  to  do  the  Job. 

Mr.  SisK.  Again,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  R0BI50N.  of  New  York,  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  the  gentleman  will  yield,  relative  to  the 
question  asked  by  our  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Sxsx)  about 
the  National  Commission  on  Productivity,  I 
would  like  to  say  for  the  Record  that  we  on 
the  minority  side  look,  I  think  generally 
speaking,  with  favor  on  the  work  of  this 
commission.  I  think  it  Is  necessary  and  Im- 
portant. I  believe,  though,  that  it  is  fair  to 
state  that  the  reduction  we  made  In  the 
budget  request  was  made  In  the  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  National  Commission  on  Pro- 
ductivity's authority  did  run  out.  and  had 
been  renewed,  and  were  aware  of  the  fact 
that  It  would  take  some  time  for  the  Com- 
mission to  get  reorganized  and  reetaffed,  even 
up  to  this  level. 

So,  as  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
stated,  if  the  Commission  supporters  can 
present  other  Information  to  the  other  body 
on  this  Item  I  am  siu'e  we  would  be  happy  to 
consider  It  m  an  objective  light  at  the  time 
we  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  offering  this  amend- 
ment I  would  like  to  correct  some  of  the 
misconceptions  that  have  surrounded  the 
National  Commission  on  Productivity 
during  its  tenuous  existence.  For  Instance, 
the  format  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee report  does  not  allow  for  the  fact 
that  although  the  NCOP  was  appropri- 
ated $885,000  during  fiscal  year  1974  it 
was  only  for  6  months  of  operations  be- 
cause the  organization  did  not  technical- 
ly exist  and  was  forced  to  borrow  fimds 
from  other  agencies  to  provide  the  con- 
tinuity to  Its  efforts  the  Congress  expect- 
ed. So  although  the  amount  here  appro- 
priated Is  technically  $615,000  greater 
than  last  year  it  really  does  not  provide 
for  any  expanded  activities  for  fiscal  year 
1975  at  a  time  when  our  economy  can 
most  use  efforts  such  as  these.  I  would 
also  point  out  that  when  it  was  brought 
up  on  the  floor  of  the  other  Chamber,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Treasury,  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  General  Government  and  the 
ranking  minority  memlwr  felt  that  these 
facts  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  the  Senate 
to  request  additional  funds  in  Joint  con- 
ference. 

On  another  of  the  substantive  issues 
raised  by  committee  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent for  the  Record  a  statement  of  ma- 
jor representatives  of  the  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  of  our  N?.tlon  whlcb  In- 


dicates that  the  NCOP  is  perhaps  the 
only  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  has  addressed  the  issue  of  produc- 
tivity in  a  fashion  which  is  beneficial  and 
useful  to  State  and  local  government 
leaders. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jvi.r  30,  197*. 
To  the  Members  of  lUe  United  Statei  Senate: 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  on  H.R  15544  with  reference  to 
the  FY  1975  appropriation  for  the  National 
Commission  on  Productivity  states  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  "is  dubious  of  the 
efforts  mvolvlng  state  and  local  governments 
and  believes  taat  the  ComjnUs.on  should 
leave  these  efforts  to  the  agencies  with  ex- 
perience in  these  areas." 

We  compllmei^t  the  -Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  Its  feeling  that  continued  Federal 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  importance 
of  state  and  local  goveriunent  productivity 
Improvement,  v.'e  hapten  to  point  out.  how- 
ever, la  our  experience,  none  of  the  F^eral 
agencies  have  yet  acquired  experience  In  state 
and  local  goven.me.it  productivity  sulOcieut 
to  respond  to  the  need  our  members  describe. 

We  have  encouraged  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Productivity  to  concentrate  on  state 
and  local  government  productivity  improve- 
ment as  Oiie  of  Its  four  major  sector  areas, 
and  are  pleased  that  they  are  not  only  doing 
so,  but  have  been  so  effective  in  their  effort. 

Aa  a  result  of  the  pioneering  by  the  Com- 
mission In  this  field,  both  we  and  they  can 
point  to  significant  results  at  the  state  and 
local  levels  In  the  nature  of  productivity  im- 
provement programs,  resulting  in  improved 
service  at  lower  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

The  role  of  the  National  Commission  has 
been  described  as  that  ol  a  catalyst.  Initially 
defining  the  significance  and  the  nature  of 
the  state  and  local  government  productivity 
problems  and  then,  encouraging  appropriate 
agencies  to  assume  continuing  reeponslblllty. 
We  feel  the  Commission's  role  has  been,  and 
should  continue  to  be,  compatable  with  that 
role. 

It  would  Indeed  be  unfortunate  If  this  es- 
sential effort  Is  seriously  hampered  by  the 
proposed  budget  reduction  undertaken  with 
the  misconception  that  other  Federal  agen- 
cies can  and  will  assume  the  responslbmty 
for  stimulating  state  and  local  government 
productivity  Improvement. 

We  support  the  continuance  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Productivity  In  state 
and  local  government  productivity  improve- 
ment and  hope  the  Senate  action  on  this  ap- 
propriation bUi  will  refiect  our  desires. 
Mask  G.  Kanz, 

Executive  Director, 
tntemattonal  City  Management 

Association. 
Bernard  F.  Hillsnbrano, 

Executive  Director, 
National  Association  of  Counties. 
John  J.  QvTmux. 

Executive  Director, 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 
Earl  S.  Macket,  Director. 
National  Legislative  Conference. 

CHARLES  BTR1.ET. 

Executive  Director. 
National  Governors'  Conference. 
AIXEH  E,  Prttchard,  Jr.. 

Executive  Vice  President, 
National  League  of  Cities. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  second  point  of  Im- 
portance with  respect  to  this  matter  is 
that  the  million  dollar  reduction  Is  pri- 
marily going  to  be  used  for  contracted - 


out  projects  and.  therefore,  that  that  Is 
a  very  good  way  In  which  to  do  their 
Job  without  a  lot  of  overhead  and  a  lot 
of  bureaucracy.  That  can  be  done  quite 
promptly.  Again,  here  Is  where  the  com- 
imttee  monitoring  will  come  into  play. 

So  the  millloo  dollars  I  am  requesting 
for  them  is  based  on  their  contractlng- 
out  ability,  which  can  take  place  very 
promptly  and  be  very  effective. 

Finally,  what  projects  are  they  en- 
gaged in?  They  are  mainly  in  the  food 
busmess — that  is.  invcavlng  a  material 
improvement  in  the  way  in  which  food 
Is  handled,  delivered,  and  processed. 
Our  committee  itself  recognized  its  ex- 
cellence in  that  field.  It  says  in  its  report: 

The  Commission  has  much  potential,  and 
Its  past  efforts  in  transportation  and  food 
should  prompt  Increases  In  productivity. 

The  primary  efforts  of  the  Commission 
are  In  the  food  processing  and  transpor- 
tation fields.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  complete  anal^vsis  of  their  pro- 
posed work  in  these  fields  be  printed  In 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  annual  report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Productivity.  July  1,  19741 

Analtsis  of  Proposed  Work 
nt.  proposed  procxau  for  racAL  tear  ists 

The  Commission's  program  for  PT  1976, 
based  on  a  budget  of  $2  6  million,  proposes 
to  concentrate  on  the  four  Industries  where 
a  start  has  already  been  made  In  identifying 
the  opportunities  and  barriers  to  productivity 
Improvement.  The  Commission's  experience 
Indicates  that  Its  objectives  do  not  lead 
themselves  to  easy  or  dramatic  break- 
throughs, but  rather  require  detaUed  analysis 
and  persistent  long-term  efforts.  An  action 
orientation,  rather  than  an  academic  and 
theoretical  approach,  hts  been  adopted  as 
the  most  effective  method  for  long-term 
productivity  Improvement. 

food  industry 

In  the  food  Industry,  the  Commlseion  plans 
to  foUow  up  on  recommendations  made  m 
the  1973  study  of  opportunities  for  improv- 
ing productivity.  Working  with  industry, 
labor,  and  government  groups,  such  ae  the 
newly  formed  Retail  Pood  Labor  Manage- 
ment Committee,  it  will  seek  to  achieve 
Improvements  In  the  following  areas: 

Retail  Backhaul.  The  wastage  of  fuel  and 
equipment  because  of  barriers  to  pickup  by 
trucks  of  food  wholesalers  and  retailers 
could  amount  to  as  much  as  9250  nUlUon  a 
year,  according  to  expert  estimates.  The 
Commission  will  work  with  industry  and 
government  groups  to  expand  the  use  of 
backhaul  and  reduce  the  cost  of  food  dis- 
tribution. As  a  first  step,  a  booklet  on  bow 
to  develop  additional  backhaul  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  retaUers  and  suppliers. 

Pirecf  5fore  Delivery.  Many  food  stores 
receive  a  large  number  of  merchandise  de- 
liveries In  amaU  quantities  directly  from 
Individual  suppliers,  a  practice  that  results 
In  excesslvclv  high  delivery  costs.  If  these 
separate  deliveries  could  be  consolidated  at 
a  central  warehouse  and  delivered  In  a  uni- 
tized shipment,  considerable  cost  savings 
might  be  achieved.  The  Commission  will 
study  the  benefits  and  costs  of  proposed 
changes  In  delivery  methods.  In  cooperation 
with  the  industry,  it  will  encourage  and  as- 
sist In  the  changeover  to  more"  economic 
methods  of  delivery. 

Modularization  of  Containers.  Because  of 
great  diversity  and  IncompatlbUlty  In  the 
design  of  packages,  shipping  containers,  and 
paUets,  there  la  considerable  wastage  of 
fipac«  In  trucks  and  trains  which  adds  to 
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delivery  C(»t3.  Tlie  Commission,  in  ccDsulca- 
tlon  with  food  Industry,  labor,  and  govern- 
ment group:,  will  seek  ways  to  speed  imple- 
men:m^  recommeodatlona  on  modulariza- 
tion of  packaging. 

Adj  ustment  to  Trcft  nological  Ch  ange. 
Pending  changes  in  food  distribution  tech- 
nology could  create  problems  of  manpower 
ad;xi6tmeQt  aflecting  worker  morale  and  sat- 
isfaction. The  Commission  will  assist  the 
mdtifitry's  latwr- management  committee  in 
studying  ways  of  achieving  an  orderly 
changeover  tii  more  automated  methods. 
Tramportation 
The  Commission  will  concentrat*  on  im- 
proving the  uillUatlon  of  freight  cars 
through  a  series  of  analytical  studies  and 
experiments  in  cooperation  with  the  Indus- 
try. 

As  a  follow-on  to  the  Railroad  Productivity 
Study  described  on  page  17.  the  Commis- 
sion has  organised  a  Federal  Task  Force  on 
Rail  Car  Utilization.  The  Task  Force  Includes 
representative?  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads.  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Department  of  Transportation. 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Freight  cars  are  being  used  productively 
&t  only  a  small  fraction  of  their  total  po- 
tential. The  average  freight  car  cakes  ap- 
proximately 21  days  to  complete  one  load 
cycle  ( shipper-to-shipper )  and  moves  only 
Ifl.OOO  miles  a  year,  compared  with  125,000 
miles  for  some  types  of  intercity  trucks.  A 
reduction  In  load  cycle  to  14  days  would  In- 
crease the  effective  fleet  capacity  to  equal 
an  Investment  of  about  S50  billion  In  new 
capacity  at  present  freight  car  prices  and 
help  relieve  freight  car  shortages. 

The  Ta*lt  Force  found  that  one  of  the  most 
important  causes  of  low  productivity  of 
freight  equipment  was  the  provision  of  rail 
car*  either  free  or  at  prices  far  below  their 
value.  ThL-i  under-pricing  encoui-ages  casual 
handling  and  slow  movement  of  cars.  Many 
car  services  are  not  separately  priced,  but 
rather  through  custom  and  tradition  are 
bundled"'  into  the  charge  for  the  line  haul 
movement.  As  a  result,  cars  can  be  detained 
by  shippers  and  carriers  tn  uneconomic  use 
for  long  periods  of  time. 

The  NCOP  Task  Force  proposed  that  con- 
Flderatlon  be  given  to  charging  separately 
for  each  discrete  service,  i.e..  "unbundling." 
to  create  an  mcentlve  for  faster  car  cycling. 
This  would  allow  the  car  user  to  pay  for  only 
those  services  needed,  give  users  an  incen- 
tive to  move  cars  more  promptly,  and  allow 
for  more  expeditious  return  of  cars  to 
owners. 

For  example,  consider  a  loaded  car  de- 
livered to  a  receiver  on  Friday  at  9  ajn.  Since 
demurrage  check-in  time  Is  7  a-m..  Friday  is 
a  free  day.  Saturday  and  Sunday  are  also  free 
because  there  are  no  weekend  demurrage 
charges.  A  receiver  In  allowed  two  "free"  days 
which  in  this  example  would  be  Monday 
and  Tuesday.  Thus,  demurrage  charges  would 
not  begin  to  accrue  until  7:00  am.  Wednes- 
day. Clearly,  the  receiver  of  this  car  has  little 
Incentive  to  unload  it  promptly, 

JJany  receivers  could  unload  cars  and 
hsv?  them  ready  for  the  next  use  in  a  few 
hours.  If  the  price  for  demurrage  reflected 
the  economic  value  of  the  car  and  was  sep- 
arated from  the  cost  of  transporting  the  car 
everyone  would  gain. 

For  a  car  worth,  for  example.  810  per  day 
to  the  carrier,  a  movement  which  mlnht 
now  be  priced  at  #500  could  be  separated  into 
two  charges:  »480  for  the  line  haul,  and  tio 
per  day  for  unloading  time  (demurrage). 

For  an  Effective  receiver,  this  "unbundl- 
ing,' with  the  prompt  return  of  the  car. 
could  reduce  the  price  to  slightly  over  MSO 
rather  than  the  current  charge  of  «500.  The 
earner  has  his  car  working  for  him  more 
hours  every  day,  the  receiver  ha.^  lower  trans- 


portation costs,  and  &u  recelven  have  less 
lUcellhood  of  car  shortages. 

Many  other  services  are  provided  by  rail- 
roads in  this  manner.  In-transit  storage. 
diversion  privileges.  Inspection,  and  the  re- 
turn flow  of  empty  cars  are  examples  of 
iinderprlced  or  free  services  which  actually 
proi'lde  incentives  to  poor  utilization. 

Inefficient  use  has  led  to  chronic  shortages 
of  cars.  To  assure  that  carriers  who  have 
made  investments  in  car  fleets  will  obtain  a 
fair  share  of  use  of  their  own  equipment, 
special  rules  and  orders  promulgated  by  the 
Association  of  American  R&urcads  and  the 
ICC  require  direct  rcium  of  empties  and 
routing  of  loaded  cars  to  cr  via  the  owner 
line.  Such  rulej  ore  equitable  and  necesaary 
when  equipment  is  in  short  supply,  but  they 
do  require  excessive  movement  of  empties 
and.  on  occasion,  escesElve  mileage  In  mov- 
ing loaded  cars. 

The  NCOP  has  now  proposed  to  all  70 
"Class  I"  carriers  an  experiment  which 
should  reduce  this  waste  yet  retain  the  pref- 
trence  of  oncers  in  the  use  of  cars.  The 
cx-erlment  seeks  to  eliminate  the  need  to 
return  a  slgniflcant  percentage  of  empty 
cars  which  cannot  be  loaded  because  of  pre- 
vailing rules  and  directives  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  nettlng-out  like  cars  much  as  a 
bonk  clearlnghou«e  operates.  For  example, 
assume  Railroad  I  has  125  cars  of  type  A 
on  its  lUie  owned  bv  -iallroad  IX  and  Rail- 
road II  has  140  cars  of  the  same  type  owned 
by  Railroad  I  on  Its  line.  Assume  further 
that  none  of  these  cars  can  be  loaded  be- 
cause of  the  existing  car  .service  rules  and 
directives  At  present,  all  265  would  have  to 
be  returned.  Under  the  clearinghouse  ex- 
periment, 15  cars  would  have  to  be  returned 
empty  by  Railroad  U  to  Railroad  I  and  each 
of  the  two  carriers  would  have  125  cars  im- 
mediately available  for  loading  in  any 
direction. 

The  railroads  would  save  the  cost  of 
trarisportlng  the  empty  car.  experience  less 
congestion  In  yards  and  on  lines,  and  he  able 
to  serve  shippers  quicker.  As  more  railroads 
Join  the  experiment,  savings  increase  be- 
cause empty  cars  that  still  must  be  returned 
can  be  retiu-ned  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
least  poeslble  total  mtlles  are  traveled. 

At  the  time  this  report  is  written  a  num- 
ber of  railroads  have  Indicated  Interest  in 
participation,  and  two.  the  Sotithern  and 
Penn  Central,  have  made  a  definit*  commit- 
ment. Meetings  are  underway  with  other 
lmercfii«i1  carriers  and  the  experiment  could 
begin  within  weeks.  Each  carrier  added  to 
the  experiment  increases  the  galr\s  to  all. 
For  example.  If  three  major  carriers  are  in- 
volved, the  savings,  at  an  estimated  MO  per 
empty  car  returned,  are  83  million  per  vear 
for  plain  boxcars  alone.  With  the  addition 
of  one  more  major  carrier  to  the  experiment. 
the  savings  Jump  to  »8.4  million  per  year. 
For  eight  majcr  carriers,  an  analysis  indi- 
cates savings  of  up  to  «40  million  per  year. 
The  development  and  implementation  of 
t)il3  experiment  would  not  be  possible  with- 
out the  aaslstance  and  cooperation  of  the 
ICC.  whose  help  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 
A  major  part  of  the  Commlaalon  trans- 
portation efforts  m  FT  75  will  be  devoted  to 
the  raiicar  utilization  effort.  In  addition  to 
the  clearinghouse  experiment  described, 
other  experiments  ore  planned  addressing 
inefficient  car  iise  Studies  also  will  be  made 
of  the  rail  movement  of  a  number  of  key 
commodities  to  determine  the  speclflc  rail 
car  utilization  practices  In  these  movements. 
They  include  fertilizer,  gram,  steel  gondolas. 
auto  parts,  and  mechanical  refrigerators. 

The  Commission's  earlier  work  with  unit 
trains  for  transcontinental  shipments  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  has  indicated  that  it  may  be 
posBlble  to  Improve  ser^-tce  further  if  prop- 
erly located  terminals  can  be  developed  at 
or  near  the  locations  of  major  Eastern  users. 
Studies  will  be  carried  out  with  major  food 
chains  and  the  Penn  Central  RaQroad  to  de- 


termme  the  costs  versus  benefits  of  such 
terminals.  Addltlcnnl  activities  will  include 
analysis  of  the  reasons  lor  shipments  being 
routed  on  other  than  the  shortest  routes,  an 
experiment  to  provide  Incentives  for  routing 
via  the  shortest  delivery  time,  analysis  of  the 
impact  of  poor  pricing  of  rail  cars  and  serv- 
ices, and  analysis  of  the  costs  to  the  economy 
of  not  revising  the  pricing  structure. 
Health,  industrp 
The  Commission  In  FY  75  will  also  be  con- 
cerned with  evaluating,  dlssemlnatmg.  and 
Implementing  the  reconunendations  of  the 
Task  Forces  on  Improving  Productlvliy  in 
the  Health  Industry.  This  work  will  be  car- 
ried on  through  committees  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives of  professional  associations,  ad- 
minlsirailve  orgauizattons.  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  unions,  and  industry,  and  will  in- 
clude efforts  to  develop  a  national  system 
for  measurement  of  health  care  productivity. 
Public  sector 
The  CommlKlon  will  also  expand  it.^  initia- 
tives at  the  Federal,  State  and  local  level. 

Fedtral  Government  Improvement  Project 
Support.  This  project  will  Inchide  the  devel- 
opment of  training  materials  and  tools  for 
use  by  Federal  m<\nager6  i  including  diagnos- 
tic techniques,  manuals,  and  visual  aid  ma- 
terials»  In  taUing  advantage  of  e;<l9Ung 
measiirement  programs  to  Improve  produc- 
tivity. 

Educational  Effort.  The  concept  of  produc- 
tivity will  be  marketed  to  State  ai:d  local 
government  omctal5,  chief  executives,  and 
other  elected  participants  through  a  series 
of  regional  development  meetings,  publi- 
cation of  handboQks  and  other  m&terlal.  and 
participation  In  annual  meetings.  These  of- 
flclals  wlil  be  provided  information  on  ways 
to  Improve  productivity  in  their  own  Juris- 
diction and  means  to  determine  the  level 
of  current  efforts. 

ilfofiraffomil  Techniques.  Material  for  use 
by  government  administrators  In  the  applica- 
tion of  innovative  motivational  techniques 
will  be  developed.  Work  wUl  capitalise  on  the 
survey  already  performed  and  wai  attempt 
to  add  evaluative  criteria  to  the  use  of  the 
various  incentive  schemes  presently  avail- 
able but  underutilized  in  order  to  assist 
administrators  to  select  motivational  tech- 
niques most  appropriate  for  their  needs. 

Advisory  Groups.  Advisory  groups  tn  func- 
tional areas  of  fire,  education,  and  social 
services  will  be  organized  to  develop  produc- 
tivity indices  and  practices  In  these  areas 
and  expose  practitioners  to  the  value  of  pro- 
ductivity improvement.  The  best  practices 
would  be  mode  available  to  the  sector  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

Manpower  Training.  The  Commission  will 
assist  In  development  of  the  analytical  ca- 
pability required  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  improve  productivity  by  ascertam- 
ing  the  needs,  surveying  existing  training 
programs,  and  developing  curriculum  modi- 
fications where  applicable. 

Manpower  Impact.  Research  will  be  started 
on  the  effects  on  public  employees  of  efforts 
to  Increase  productivity  and  on  various  ways 
of  mtroducing  improvements  that  benefit  all 
parties.  Work  will  mclude  elements  of  pro- 
ductivity bargaining  and  other  shared  benefit 
schemes,  as  well  as  other  labor-management 
cooperative  efforts. 

Comparative  Data.  The  Commission  will 
work  on  the  development  of  comparative 
statistics  for  Intergovernmental  comparisons 
of  productivity  performance. 

Public  aicarcness 
The  Commission  will  continue  to  sponsor 
activities   to  create   greater   public   under- 
standing of  the  Importance  of  productivity 
improvement. 

Fiscal  Year  1975  activities  will  concentrate 
on  Increased  work  with  the  btislness  press, 
the  labor  press,  and  the  college  and  univer- 
sity press  to  supplement  the  overall  program 
designed  for  the  general  public. 
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Conferences  will  be  held  tn  cooperation 
with  professional  organizations  to  familiarize 
reporters,  feature  writers,  and  editors  with 
the  meaning  and  Importance  of  productivity. 

Qualitif  of  work  and  labor-management 
cooperation 

The  Commission  is  planning  to  expand 
its  efforts,  where  feasible,  in  the  four  critical 
areas  of  Interest  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
work  and  labor-management  cooperation. 
It  will  endeavor  to  organize  projects  to  dem- 
onstrate ways  of  Improving  the  design  of 
work  processes  and  create  greater  worker 
satisfaction  on  the  Job. 

In  the  government  sector,  the  Commission 
wUl  continue  to  support  projects  in  Federal 
agencies  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  tech- 
niques of  Job  enlargement  and  enrichment. 
"flexi-time"  and  other  monetary  and  non- 
monetary Incentive  programs.  Working  with 
management  and  labor.  It  vfiil  evaluate  the 
results  of  the  five  projects  initiated  in  FY 
1974 

In  local  government,  the  Commission  will 
develop  Informational  material  on  motiva- 
tional techniques,  extending  its  work  on 
employee  Incentive  plans  It  will  provide 
labor  and  management  groups  data  for  eval- 
uating Incentive  and  other  techniques  for 
Improving  work  satisfaction. 

In  the  food  industry,  the  Commission  will 
cooperate  closely  with  the  Retail  Food  Labor 
Management  Committee  in  Its  activities.  It 
win  assist  the  Committee  In  efforts  to  de- 
velop orderly  ways  of  adjusting  manpower 
to  technolo^cal  changes. 

In  consultation  with  management  and 
labor,  the  Commission  will  seek  opportuni- 
ties for  encouraging  and  assisting  projects 
in  other  critical  sectors  to  demonstrate  In- 
novative techtuques  for  Improving  worker 
morale  and  satisfaction. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  At  a  time  when  so  much 
of  our  attention  is  directed  to  how  we 
can  control  inflation  we  would  indeed  be 
shortsighted  if  we  did  not  provide  every 
opportunity  for  achieving  the  produc- 
tivity gains  our  economic  wcU-beIng  re- 
quires. We  have  only  to  look  at  recent 
trends  in  productivity  growth:  1.9-per- 
cent decline  in  the  nonfarm  sector  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1973  and  4.5-percent 
decline  during  the  first  quarter  of  1974  to 
realize  the  improvement  we  require  does 
not  come  about  automatically. 

I  would  like  to  include  for  the  Record 
an  OPED  article  by  A.  H.  Raskin  of 
the  New  York  Times  wrote  last  January 
voicing  support  of  the  Commission.  His 
concluding  sentence  Ls  of  particular  note 
to  my  amendment  proposed  here  today: 

Saving  the  $2.6  mlUlon  a  year  It  c<»ts  to 
nm  the  Commission  is  no  economy  If  it  cuts 
off  that  kind  of  independent  blome-flxlng. 

The  NCOP  will  not  be  able  to  accom- 
plish even  a  small  portion  of  what  this 
Nation  needs  unless  we  provide  them  the 
resources. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arUcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  29,  1974) 

EUMINATZNG    STATISTICAL    OAaBAGE 

(By  A.  H.  Raskin) 

In  June,  1970.  when  all  President  Nlson 
had  to  worry  about  were  little  things  like 
Vietnam  and  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  living, 
he  went  on  television  to  bid  Americans  be  of 
good  cheer.  He  had  Invented  a  device  for 
checking  inflation  without  forcing  the  nation 
down  the  slippery  rood  of  wage-price  con- 
trols. 

The  President's  magic  weapon,  put  forward 
as  a  one-click  key  to  price  stablUty.  healthy 
economic  growth  and  a  higher  standard  of 


living,  was  the  National  Commission  on  Pro- 
ductivity, an  agency  linking  the  top  echelons 
of  Industrj'.  labor  and  Government.  Its  basic 
aim  was  to  find  ways  to  heighten  efficiency  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors,  a  goal  of 
great  soundness  but  scarcely  one  capable  of 
being  cranked  into  inatant  effectiveness  on  an 
economy-wide  basis. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  commission  had  no 
discernible  impac:  on  the  upward  rush  of  the 
inflationary  spiral.  Fourteen  months  after  the 
commission's  creation,  the  external  pressure 
for  stern  White  Houie  action  to  halt  the  leap- 
frogging of  prices  and  wages  grew  so  intense 
that  the  President  temporarUy  sent  Adam 
Smith  back  to  the  showers  in  favor  of  John 
Maynard  Keynes  and  embraced  the  antl-in- 
flatlon  controls  be  had  vowed  never  to  use. 
Now,  Ul-pleased  with  the  way  these  controls 
are  working  under  his  Administration's  half- 
hearted enforcement  of  them,  Mr.  Nbcoa  Is 
formulating  recommendations  to  Congress 
for  some  graceless  mode  of  burial — either 
suddenly  or  by  slow  death. 

Long  forgotten  In  the  public  disappoint- 
ment over  the  feebleness  of  the  governmental 
defenses  against  runaway  prices  Is  the  over- 
blown role  In  that  defense  effort  originally 
assigned  by  the  President  to  the  Productlvl^ 
Commission.  Indeed,  the  foremost  forgetter 
has  probably  been  the  President  himself.  He 
seems  to  have  forgotten  not  only  the  assign- 
ment but  even  the  existence  of  the  com- 
mission. 

That  Is  sad  becau&e  the  commission  does 
have  a  thoroughly  realistic  function  to  fulfill 
as  clearinghouse  and  catalyst  In  pointing 
directions  toward  more  efficient  application 
of  the  country's  resources  of  manpower,  ma- 
tenat.  technology  and  managerial  skill  and 
also  toward  easing  many  of  the  discontents 
that  plague  workers,  undermine  quality  and 
push  up  costs. 

Right  now  the  Productivity  Commission  Is 
dying  of  financial  anemia.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  refused  to  vote  It  any 
funds  for  this  year,  and  its  tiny  staff  of 
twelve  professionals  wUl  have  to  be  liqui- 
dated If  Congress  refuses  to  heed  an  emer- 
gency plea  for  reconsideration  by  the  com- 
mission's chairman.  Dr.  John  T.  Dunlop,  who 
also  heads  the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  I5r. 
Dunlop  Is  sure  that  he  has  enough  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  support  lined  up  to 
guarantee  approval,  but  he  has  not  yet 
convinced  the  man  who  will  be  pivotal  In 
getting  the  issue  to  the  floor  for  another 
test,  chairman  Wright  Patman  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee. 

"I'm  all  for  it  myself."  says  the  'Texas 
Democrat,  "but  the  evidence  of  member- 
ship support,  especially  on  the  Republican 
side.  Just  Isn't  there." 

The  commission's  able  executive  director, 
John  M.  Stewart,  has  seen  so  much  of  his 
personal  productivity  drained  off  in  the  end- 
less panhandling  for  month-to-month  hand- 
outs to  keep  the  agency  alive  that  Feb.  15 
he  is  going  back  to  his  old  post  In  a  New 
York  management  consultant  Arm. 

For  all  the  despair  that  shrouds  the  com- 
mission's offices,  it  does  have  a  few  admirable 
projects  under  way.  Most  notable  perhapE  Is 
the  "unit  tra.n"  it  originated  to  get  re- 
frigerated cars  of  fruit  and  vegetables  from 
California  to  the  Northeast  in  half  the  old 
time  and  with  far  less  spoUage. 

Identifying  opportumtles  for  productivity 
improvement  and  developing  trustworthy 
yardsticks  for  measuring  progress  are  both 
arcane  arts,  especially  in  the  white-collar 
and  service  fields.  It  is  easy  enough  to  devise 
standards  for  measuring  the  efficiency  of 
garbage  removal — how  many  tons  of  trash 
does  each  sanltatlonman  handle  each 
week? — but  the  commission  quickly  dis- 
covered that  "the  farther  you  get  from  statis- 
tics about  garbage,  the  more  garbage  there  la 
In  the  statistics. "  Much  of  the  commission's 
focus  has  been  on  eliminating  that  garbage. 
It  is  also  trying  to  overcome  aotne  of  the 


worries  about  productivity  that  Charlie 
Chaplin  made  part  of  American  folklore  with 
•Modern  Times, '  his  classic  indictment  of 
the  speed-up.  The  concentration  now  is  on 
project*  jointly  fashioned  by  unions  and 
management,  with  stress  on  Job  satisfaction 
as  well  as  lower  unit  cost.  Mr.  Stewart's  ex- 
plorations already  have  nuule  him  consign 
to  the  realm  of  mythology  the  notion  that 
union -fostered  make-work  rules  are  gen- 
erally the  chief  villains  in  holding  down 
productivity. 

In  food  distribution,  for  example,  where 
manasement  Initially  blamed  labor  for  80 
p>er  cent  of  the  wasteful  practices,  the  com- 
mission concluded  that  15  per  cent  was  the 
right  figure,  with  Government  regulations 
accountable  for  50  per  cent  of  the  Inefficiency 
and  employers  for  35  per  cent.  Saving  the 
ja.5  million  a  year  it  costs  to  nin  the  com- 
mission is  no  economy  If  it  cuts  off  that  kind 
of  ln<iependent  blame-flxlng. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  virtue  in  having  this 
before  us.  Mr.  President,  is  that  if  the 
manager  and  ranking  minority  member 
do  go  along  with  this  matter,  which  I 
hope  very  much  they  will,  that  will  be  a 
criterion  against  which  performance  may 
be  checked. 

For  all  of  those  reasons.  Mr.  President. 
I  say — as  I  explained  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  <Mr.  Montoya)  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon). 
I  have  had  to  make  the  cose  which  they 
did  not.  but  I  think  It  is  conclusively 
made,  and  I  hope  very  much,  therefore, 
that  we  may  go  forward  with  what  Is 
really  indispensable  in  a  time  of  serious 
inflation,  when  the  worst  statistic  in  our 
country  is  the  fact  that  productivity  has 
fallen  8.8  percent  as  against  its  normal 
increase,  and  that  we  are  practically  at 
the  bottom  of  the  10  leading  Industrial 
nations  of  the  world  in  terms  of  produc- 
Uvity. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dls- 
thaguished  Senator  from  New  York  will 

yield 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  also  like  to  assure 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  pend- 
ing bin  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
do  ever>'thlng  he  can  to  sharpen  the 
focus  of  the  Commission.  But  it  is  my 
own  judgment  that  this  would  be  one  of 
the  most  tragic  deletions,  and  has  been 
a  most  tragic  deletion,  of  expenditures 
for  a  project  that  is  one  of  the  few  proj- 
ects focusing  on  the  No.  1  problem  of 
today;  inflation. 

We  also  have  a  serious  problem  in  the 
dissatisfaction  of  American  workers  with 
the  jobs  they  hold,  the  work  they  are 
performing,  and  certainly  the  quality  of 
work  being  turned  out.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  the  Commission  Is  being  re- 
named the  Commission  on  Productivity 
and  Work  Quality,  because  of  the  phe- 
nomenon we  have  in  America  today, 
where  we  simply  must  get  back  that  atti- 
tude toward  work  that  has  made  us  a  pre- 
eminent economic  power. 

So  far  as  the  return  on  investment  Is 
concerned,  I  think  Senator  Moktota  and 
Senator  McClcllan  would  always  be  first 
to  say  that  we  ought  to  see  what  we  are 
getting  back  for  the  taxpayers'  dollar.  . 

The  Productivity  Commission,  if  it  did 
nothing  else  this  year.  In  just  one  indus- 
try would  have  returned  the  funds  it  has 
received  many  times  over.  The  Commis- 
sion has  made  an  Intensive  analysis  and 
study  of  the  railroad  Industry.  The  Task 
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Force  on  Railroad  Productivity  of  the 
National  CommlBslon  on  Productivity 
has  worked,  now,  for  some  time  to  deter- 
mine what  It  Is  that  Is  causing  the  slow 
death  of  an  Industry  that  is  absolutely 
\ital  to  the  American  economy. 

That  Indastry.  the  railroad  Industry, 
has  raised  its  prices  32  percent  from 
1967  to  1971.  It  employs  81  percent  fewer 
workers  today  than  it  did  25  years  ago. 
Its  inefficiency  is  estimated  to  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  $10  billion  annually. 
Yet  this  small  productivity  commission 
has  now  gone  in  and  made  an  incisive  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes  for  such  a  de- 
cline in  productivity.  It  has  focused  on 
three  principal  :^reas. 

If  we  stand  here  some  day  in  the  fu- 
ture and  find  the  railroads  of  America  on 
our  hands,  and  we  did  not  do  everything, 
on  this  day.  July  31,  1974,  to  prevent 
that  kind  of  catastrophe,  then  there 
would  be  soinething  derelict  about  the 
way  we  face  up  to  expending  and  invest- 
ing the  taxpayers'  money. 

I  cannot  think  of  an  expenditure  that 
would  be  more  universally  supported  by 
every  witness  we  have  had  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  In  recent 
weeks,  we  have  had  further  testimony 
that  this  area  is  one  of  the  areas  of  con- 
centration that  should  not  be  neglected, 
minimized,  or  cut  back,  and  I  would  re- 
spectfully urge  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  supiwrt  this 
modest  Increase,  .so  that  the  work  of  this 
Commission  can  go  on,  and  1  Join  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Jkvmi,  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  this  iield  through  the  years, 
in  indicating  that,  for  one.  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  continue  also  to  devote 
personal  time  and  attention  to  making 
certain  that  the  objectives  and  purpose 
of  the  Commission  are  fulfilled. 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  state  just  briefly  that  during  the 
coxirse  of  the  hearings.  I  did  ask  for  de- 
tailed Justification  testimony  from  Dr. 
Dunlop.  and  I  told  him  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  record  and  the  testimony  which 
was  presented  to  the  subcommittee. 
there  eally  was  no  justification  to  in- 
crease the  appropriation,  and  that  as  of 
then  I  was  not  convinced  that  the  Com- 
mission was  doing  its  job. 

I  am  still  not  convinced.  Mr.  President. 
I  mean  this  sincerely,  and  I  am  not  trying 
to  criticize  the  Individuals  who  are  in 
charge,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  doing 
enough.  I  am  going  to  insist  that  unless 
they  show  performance  and  results 
within  the  next  year.  I  will  recommend 
that  their  appropriation  be  disallowed 
I  think  their  mission  is  a  good  one.  but 
I  am  not  satisfied  that  they  have  pro- 
duced  any  results. 

About  all  that  I  could  exact  during  the 
testimony  from  Mr.  Dunlop  was  that  he 
had  gone  up  to  New  York  to  a  meeting 
with  the  union  chiefs.  They  also  had 
come  out  with  a  report  on  how  to  better 
assemble  transportation  facilities  for 
perishables  starting  in  California  and 
going  to  New  York.  They  were  also  en- 
gaged In  a  study  on  how  to  expedite 
people  through  the  checking  counters  in 
grocery  stores.  Those  are  the  three  things 
that  appear  In  the  Record. 


I  asked  for  more  detail,  and  so  finally 
I  was  supplied  with  a  report,  and  the 
report  appears  in  the  hearings  now.  but 
this  was  belatedly  done. 

I  am  not  against  the  mission  or  objec- 
tive of  this  commission.  I  am  all  for  it. 
As  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits>  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  have  expressed  themselves, 
I  am  1.000  percent  for  those  purposes. 
They  are  noble,  but  I  think  that  when  we 
appropriate  money  to  a  commission,  that 
commLssion  ought  to  perform  its  mission 
and  show  results  to  Congress,  otherwise 
the  mission  ha.s  failed. 

So  I  am  putting  them  on  notice  now, 
Mr.  President,  that  they  had  better  do  a 
good  Job  and.  with  that  in  mind,  I  win. 
after  consultation  with  my  minority 
counterpart,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Behmon),  accept  the  amendment. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  collearae  very 
much.  I  think  it  is  most  statesmanlike. 
As  the  Senator  heard.  I  anticipated 
everything  he  felt.  I  knew  how  he  felt, 
and  I  can  only  pledge  myself— I  think  I 
can  have  some  clout  here,  as  can  Senator 
Percy — to  work  indefatigably  to  see  that 
they  earn  It.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
colleague  for  his  expression  of  confidence. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  very  brief  comment 
I  would  like  to  make  as  part  of  the  legis- 
lative history  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois concurs  fully  with  this  1  year  notice. 
I  think  there  has  been  a  gracious  accept- 
ance now  of  the  amendment,  and  I  fully 
concur  that  the  Commission  should  put 
up  or  shut  up. 

Of  all  groups  that  ought  to  produce,  it 
is  the  Commission  on  Productivity  that 
ought  to  prove  and  demonstrate  In  the 
year  now  that  has  been  given  to  them 
that  they  can  produce,  they  can  be  effec- 
tive, and  they  can  give  a  return  on  in- 
vestment of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  spending  that 
money  wisely  and  well  and  putting  them 
on  due  notice  that  they  should  do  like- 
wise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Before  I  yield  back 
my  time,  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished cliairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Senator  McClkllan. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

I  Just  wanted  to  observe  as  the  blU 
stands  now.  according  to  advice  from  the 
staff,  it  would  be  $62,688,000  under  the 
administration's  amended  budget.  That 
is  some  reduction.  I  note  that  in  confer- 
ence there  will  be  some  $59  million, 
about  $60  million,  and  it  can  be  well  an- 
ticipated that.  OS  a  result  of  conference, 
there  will  probably  be  a  further  reduc- 
tion in  this  total  amount  of  the  bill,  and 
we  ought  to  have  a  reduction  of  around 
$70  million.  $75  million. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  no  great  amount, 
but  it  is  progress.  We  are  not  always  able 
to  do  what  we  would  like  to  do  in  making 
these  reductions,  but  It  does  indicate 
again  Congress — and  the  Senate  partic- 
ularly— is  working  endeavoring  to  find 
areas  where  appropriate  reductions  can 
be  made  in  order  to  move  more  and  more 


In  the  direction  of  a  balanced  budget, 
holding  our  expenditures  within  our  rev- 
enues. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA)  for  his  efforts  and  that  of  his 
colleagues  on  the  committee  for  making 
this  good  showing  in  the  handling  of  this 
blU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  all  those  kind  words. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time,  and  I  thank  Senator 
Abodrezk  for  his  courtesy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  It  back. 
Mr.    PERCY.    Under   the    5    minutes 
yielded  to  me  on  the  bill,  I  would  like  to 
.address  my  comments  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  yield?  We  will  first  vote  on  the 
Javits  amendment. 

All  the  time  liaving  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  JAvrrs.  IPuttlng  the  ques- 
tion,] 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  yielding. 
Mr.  ABOtJREZK.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  Just  briefly?  Has  the 
Senator  asked  for  5  minutes  on  the  bill? 
Mr.  PERCY.  Five  minutes  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  wonder  if  I  could 
have  some  time  to  respond  to  whatever 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  says  on  the 
bUl? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  up  to  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  very  short  of 
time.  Mr.  President,  but  I  would  yield 
2  minutes  if  the  Senator  requires  any 
time  at  all.  I  would  yield  2  minutes  to 
him. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  may  not  require 
It,  but  I  would  be  grateful  If  I  might  have 
it  if  it  is  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleasfue,  and  I  hope  my  remarks  will 
be  constructive  and  helpful. 

Firs',  with  respect  to  the  very  impor- 
tant question  of  conflict  of  Interest  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
raised,  a  very  pertinent  question  and  it 
is  a  question  addressed  In  a  letter  from 
Fred  Malek.  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  to  Senator 
McClellak.  dated  July  23.  I  would  like 
to  quote  Just  a  few  things  from  that 
letter. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Person- 
nel Interchange  has  a  vested  Interest  m  see- 
ing th&t  confltcta  are  avoided  and  that  the 
law  Is  upheld.  Although  the  latest  review  of 
the  PCPI  procedures  by  the  Commlaslon  con- 
firms our  confidence  In  their  adequacy,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  Is  also  perform- 
ing a  program  review,  and  I  understand  that 
their  Interim  report  Is  scheduled  for  release 
shortly. 
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In  order  to  secure  an  airing  of  the  conflict 
of  Interest  possibilities  and  to  eliminate  fu- 
ture points  of  order,  we  are  committed  to 
submit  authorlzmg  legislation  which  would 
allow  review  of  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  Interchange  Program  and  operations  of 
the  Commission  and  the  staff. 

So  the  point  made  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  a  good  one.  I  think 
it  Is  Ijelng  paid  very  careful  attention, 
and  I  trust  that  that  would  be  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Malek  to  Sen- 
ator McClellak,  dated  July  23.  1S74,  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

OmCE  or  Management  and  BtTDCEx, 

Washington.  DC,  July  2J,  1574. 
Hon.  John  McClexlan. 
Ctiatrman.  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, V.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan;  I  would  like  to 
urge  you  to  support  the  restoration  of  the 
^53.000  earmarked  for  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Personnel  Interchange  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  appropriation. 

The  funds  were  deleted  \n  the  House  on 
the  basis  of  a  point  of  order  which  was  pur- 
portedly based  on  a  House  rule  that  prohib- 
its appropriations  for  espendllures  that  have 
not  been  "authorized  by  law"  or  which  have 
no  legislative  basis.  Congressman  Vanlk  also 
expressed  reservations  with  regard  to  the  po- 
tential conflicts  of  Interest  "uncovered  by  bis 
office  and  the  General  Accounting  Office." 

The  President's  Commission  on  Personnel 
Interchange  (PCPI)  has  a  vested  Interest  In 
seeing  that  conflicts  are  avoided  and  that  the 
law  is  ttpheld.  Although  the  latest  review  of 
the  PCPI  procedures  by  the  Commission  con- 
firms our  confidence  in  their  adequacy,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  Is  also  perform- 
ing a  program  review,  and  I  understand  that 
their  interim  report  Is  scheduled  for  release 
shortly. 

As  to  the  point  of  order,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  General  Counsel  has  cited  legal 
precedents  for  Commissions,  Councils. 
Boards,  etc.  and  has  concluded  that  "under 
these  Interpretations,  there  would  be  no  basis 
for  questioning  whether  the  President's  Com- 
mission was  authorized  by  law.  since  Indeed 
It  was  established  by  Executive  Order." 

Congress  has  appropriated  funds  to  finance 
the  President's  Commission  since  Its  Incep- 
tion under  President  Johnson  In  1969.  and 
there  was  a  speclflc  reference  In  Senate  Re- 
port No.  91-531  (to  accompany  BR.  12307 
and  which  became  Public  Law  91-126 1  : 
"Civil  Ser\lce  Commission-Senate  Document 
91-34  adds  $160,000  for  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Personnel  Interchange." 

In  order  to  secure  an  airing  of  the  conflict 
of  Interest  pcsslbllltles  and  to  eliminate  fu- 
ture points  of  order,  we  are  committed  to 
submit  authorizing  legislation  which  would 
allow  review  of  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  Interchange  Program  and  operations  of 
the  Commission  and  the  staff. 

Abrupt  termination  of  the  Executive  In- 
terchange Program  will  create  a  hardship  on 
the  new  group  of  Federal  career  employees 
and  their  private  sector  counterparts  who  are 
now  assuming  their  Interchange  positions. 
Commitments  have  been  made  to  seU  bouses 
and  to  purchase  new  houses,  by  both  groups 
of  Interchange  executives  here  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  and  In  and  around  most  of  the 
major  cities  In  the  UiUted  States. 

Abrupt  termination  will  also  cause  a  hard- 
ship for  the  Commission  staff  of  9,  since 
they  would  have  to  be  placed  automatically 
Ui  a  non-pay  status  and  there  arc  no  funds 


available  for  the  payment  of  lump  sums  for 
accrued  annual  leave  or  severance  pay. 
Sincerely, 

FitEDERic  V.  Malek, 

Deputy  Director, 

Mr.  PERCY.  Second,  w^ith  respect  to 
what  we  would  be  doing,  what  we  would 
be  doing  to  the  executives  who  have  al- 
ready committed  themselves  Irom  private 
Industry  to  move  down  to  Washington 
to  take  their  posts  down  here  and  engage 
in  this  program,  what  we  really  would 
be  eliminating  precipitously  and  with- 
out advance  notice  to  them  Is  the  educa- 
tional program  being  carried  on  by  the 
Commission.  This  program  states,  in  a 
folder  that  ever>'  single  one  of  them 
has  received  from  the  President's  Execu- 
tive Interchange  Program ; 

At  the  beginning  of  their  interchange  as- 
signments. Presidential  interchange  execu- 
tives participate  In  a  comprehensive  seminar 
covering  subjects  such  as  government  orga- 
nization, operation.  International  affairs,  do- 
mestic Issues  and  flnance.  Seminar  leaders 
Include  Members  of  Congress,  White  House 
aides,  senior  staff  officials  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment I>epartments,  and  experts  from  pub- 
lic and  private  organizations.  Post  partici- 
pants have  found  that  this  experience  Is 
one  of  the  more  valuable  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
recognized  but  that  this  not  interrupt 
the  Senator's  remarks.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
iNTYREi.  Is  there  a  sufBcient  second? 
There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Finally,  in  Senator 
Aboitrezk's  letter  to  his  colleagues  he 
has  indicated  that  the  program  does  not 
have  any  kind  of  congressional  review  as 
to  Its  merits  and,  therefore.  It  would  be 
unwise. 

There  were  not  Members  of  Congress 
on  the  Commission.  This  Is  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Personnel  Inter- 
change, but  all  Members  of  Congress 
have  had  available  to  them  an  evalua- 
tion study  that  was  undertaken  not  only 
by  top  leading  executives  in  business  and 
banking  fields  but  also  by  a  partner  in 
McKinsey  and  Co.,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Fri: 
also  by  Secretary  Lj'nn  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  Fred  Malek,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget;  William 
Simon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  the 
■Vice  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  C3om- 
mlssion.  Jayne  B.  Spain;  and  John  K. 
Tabor.  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

All  of  them  engaged  in  a  study  and 
they  issued  a  report  on  their  findings.  I 
shall  simply  read  the  final  summary  of 
the  Commission  action. 

After  reviewing  the  full  evaluation  report, 
which  provided  basic  program  data  not  pre- 
viously avaUable.  the  Commissioners  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Personnel  Inter- 
change determined  that  the  E.xecuave  In- 
terchange Program  was  meeting  Its  objec- 
tives. The  Commissioners  fully  endorsed  the 
program's  continuance  and  made  recom- 
mendations to  strengthen  It.  Their  recom- 
mendations focused  on  the  two  issues  of 
maximizing  the  utilization  of  executives  re- 
turning  to  the  FVderal  Government,  and.  of 
promoting  the  value  of  the  Interchange  con- 
cept in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 


The  Commission,  after  3  years  of  op- 
eration of  the  program,  asked  itself  these 
questions; 

Has  the  Executive  Interchange  Program 
Increasingly  attracted  hlgh-caltber  partici- 
pants? 

Have  the  Interchange  executives,  their 
companies  and  federal  agencies  been  satlsfled 
with  their  participation  In  the  Executive  In- 
terchange Prognun? 

They  went  about  reviewing,  anaiyiing. 
apprabing,  and  interviewing  every  single 
one  of  the  members  that  have  pai-ticl- 
pated,  government  and  private.  When 
they  asked  the  questions  related  to  learn- 
ing and  education,  the  executives  indi- 
cated that  the  Brookings  orientation — 
and  Brookings  participated  in  this  pro- 
gram— was  beneficial:  93  percent  of  them 
said  'yes"  to  that  question. 

In  response  to  the  question. 

As  a  learning  experience,  my  horizons  were 
broadened  considerably  by:  contnct  with 
other  Interchange  participants. 

Ninety-one  percent  said  yes. 

In  regard  to  contact  with  company- 
agency  executives.  89  percent  said  yes. 

In  connection  with  the  education  pro- 
grams arranged  by  the  commission  staff, 
which  are  the  very  programs  that  would 
be  cut  out  if  this  amendment  is  approved, 
91  percent  of  the  private  participants 
indicated  they  have  .benefited  from  those 
programs. 

I  think  we  not  only  would  be  pulling 
the  rug  out  from  under  people,  changing 
the  rules  In  midstream,  disrupting  lives, 
I  think  we  would  be  also  sacrificing  the 
public  interest.  Certainly,  this  program 
can  and  should  be  studied  by  Congress. 
If  we  want  hearings,  we  can  have  them. 

I  hope  tills  amendment  wUl  be  de- 
feated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  would  feel  a  great 
deal  better  about  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  with  regard  to 
changing  the  rules  in  midstream  had  he 
Joined  me  in  opposing  the  imix>uudment 
of  funds  for  the  Rural  Electrification 
program  when  President  Nixon  im- 
pounded those  funds.  In  effect,  ciiang- 
ing  the  rules  in  mid.'itream. 

If  a  poll  had  been  taken  of  the  private 
participants,  in  this  interchange  pro- 
gram, and  If  the  question  were  asked. 
"Are  you  engaged  in  any  kind  of  con- 
flict of  Interest?"  I  submit  that  none  of 
those  people,  would  say  that  they  were 
involved  in  any  kind  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest. They  would  all  say.  "Of  course 
not." 

Yet  one  or  two  of  the  cases  Involved  hi 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  that  we  have 
discu-ssed  today  have  been  referred  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  prosecution. 
That  is  the  kind  of  program  that  we 
would  continue  on  and  on  Indefinitely  if 
the  amendment  is  not  agreed  to,  if  the 
money  is  allowed  to  continue. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time' 
and  ask  for  the  vote. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
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tion  is  on  agi-eeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

J!r.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  aslc 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mf.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  E>resi- 
dent.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
pi-oceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  ROBERTO  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
1  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  remove  mv 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  the  quorum  call  is  rescinded. 

The  question  is  now  on 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  motion  to 
table  that  I  offered  be  withdrawTi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ABOUREZK  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  conssnt  that  the  call  for 
the  quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  action  on  the 
Abourezk  amendment  be  postponed  tem- 
porarily so  that  I  may  offer  another 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordsred. 

Mr.  MONTOYA  Mr.  President,  before 
I  offer  this  other  amendment,  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
permitted  to  insert  In  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, which  is  responsive  to  the 
language  in  the  committee  report  with 
respect  to  the  purchase  and  procure- 
ment of  ADT  equipment  and  interpretive 
of  the  limitations  which  we  have  put  In 
the  committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccorii 
as  follows: 

Genehal    Services    ADMiNis-nuTioN, 

Washington,  D.C..  July  30. 1974 
Hon,  Joseph  M.  Montota. 
Chairman.  SubcoTnmtttee  on  Treasury,  US 
Postal     Service,     General     Covemment 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  vs.  Sen- 
ate. Waahinffton.  D.C. 

Dt/ix  Senatoe  Montota:  we  li»ve  rsvlewed 
the  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations concerning  OSA'a  Fiscal  Tear 
1975  appropriation  for  the  Automated  Data 
and  Telecommunications  Service. 

OSA  la  pleased  to  obsene  that  the  pro- 
posed Senate  language  is  not  intended  to 
"preclude  Joint  procurement  or  long-term 
procurement  or  data  processing  equipment 
when  the  equipment  is  Intended  to  serve  in- 
dividual agency  users  only  and  can  be  Juatl- 
aed  on  that  basis.  Nor  Is  It  Intended  to  pre- 
clude continuation  of  existing  common  user 
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Shared  facilities  Including  maintenance  and 
servicing  of  such  facilities." 

In  order  that  there  will  be  no  future  mla- 
understandlng  of  the  Committee's  Intention 
regarding  GSA'B  activities  In  the  AOP  and 
telecommunications  area  of  responsibility, 
we  have  enclosed  a  listing  of  major  existing 
proposed  and  planned  programs  for  your 
review.  In  our  opinion,  programs  of  this 
nature  are  completely  in  consonance  with 
the  intent  of  the  Committee  and  do  not  con- 
flict with  Section  3  as  amended.  However,  If 
there  are  any  questions  from  the  Committee 
on  any  of  these  programs,  we  would  appre- 
ciate your  advising  us  as  soon  as  possible, 
so  that  we  may  discuss  them  with  you. 

These  programs  play  very  Important  roles 
In  helping  virtually  aii  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  meet  their  day-to-day  mission 
needs  including  such  fields  as  medicine,  vet- 
erans, social  security,  and  the  aged  and 
handicapped. 
Sincerely, 

AaTHtm  P.  Sahpsoh. 

Administrator. 

"EXISWHG  PROCKAMS  OF   OSA   EN   THE   ADP 

ADP  Bequlremenis  Contracting  by  OSA 
for  Government-wide  tise. 

ADP  System  Procurements  for  other 
Agencies. 

Excess  Redistribution  Program, 

Sharing  of  exceaa  ADP  capacity. 

ADP  Fund  Lease  Program. 

Third  Party  Equipment  Procurement  Pro- 
gram. 

Collocation  Consolidation  of  ADP  Equip- 
ment. 

Upgrade  of  Remote  Access  Multi-user  Sys- 
tem  I  RAMUS). 

.Automatic  Data  Processing  Management 
Information  System  (ADP  MIS t. 

Federal  Telecommunications  System  (FTS) 
Network 

FTS  Circuit  Procurement. 

Advanced  Record  System  (ARS>  Enhance- 
ment fThe  data  portion  of  the  Federal  Tele- 
communications Sy??tera>. 

Same  of  Proaram — ADP  Requirements 
Contracting  bv  GSA  for  Government- wide 
Use. 

De''CTiption  of  Program — .por  several  years, 
the  General  Services  Administration  has  been 
awarding  mandatory  requIremenT.s  contracts 
for  selected  items  of  ADP  equipment.  The5ie 
contract's  are  awarded  by  OSA  for  the  Indi- 
vidual requirements  of  all  Federal  aeenries. 
Example*  of  previous  contracts  awarded  cov- 
ered such  Items  a*  punched  card  accounting 
equipment,  pUig-to-pIug  comoatibie  tape  and 
disk  drives,  pUig-to-pI"e  compatible  mem- 
ories and  disk  packs.  Thlq  l.i  a  contlnnlng 
program  which  has  resulted  In  slenlflcant 
co«t  avoldflnce  to  the  Gorernment. 

Statvo — We  are  plpnnlng  to  develoo  Re- 
que«t«:  for  Prorm-als  to  meet  individual 
agencT  reoulr^ment?  for  terminal*,  mln!- 
comnuter*  and  nrlnters,  all  of  which  are 
scbe<luled  to  be  released  durlne  t^  ist""' 

Name  of  Program— ADP  System  Procure- 
ments for  other  Agencies. 

De-^rriptton  Of  Program — ^As  an  outgrowth 
of  the  AOP  procitreraent  resnonsIbUltv 
ernnted  to  the  Admintstrator  of  the  General 
Services  AdmlnlstraHon.  under  P.L.  m>-90fi. 
GSA  has  established  eround  rules  ^Federal 
Procurement  Management  Regulations) 
'inder  which  agencies  may  procure  or  be 
oroTlded  soeclflc  authorttv  from  GSA  to 
nrocure  (DelegatlonaJ .  In  this  review  process 
when  an  agency  reouesta  a  delegation  of 
oroourement  authorttv.  GSA  mav  fif*--!  tn 
conduct  the  nrocurement  and  not  delegate. 
In  all  cases,  the  individual  agency  Is  master 
of  Its  requirement  and  also  the  vendors 
which  meet  that  requirement.  OSA  Is  re- 
sponsible for  only  the  formal  contracting. 
Tn  such  instances.  GSA  designates  a  con- 
tracting officer  from  Its  staff  and  works 
cloeely  with  the  agency  throughout  the  pro- 
curement cycle   up  through  and   including 


the  Anal  contract  award.  OSA  on  the  average 
conducts  approximately  20  such  procure- 
ments each  year  for  Individual  agency  re- 
quirements. OSA  has  an  excellent  track 
record  in  effecting  significant  cost  reductions 
from  established  commercial  list  prices  when 
It  does  other  agency  procurements.  We  dele- 
gate from  200  to  300  procurements  for  the 
agencies  to  fully  accomplish  themselves. 
RPP  CDPA  74-14  which  was  previously  a 
}o4nt  OSA/ Agriculture  procurement  is  now 
solely  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Status — We  are  continuing  to  contract  for 
other  agency  Individual  ADP  requirements. 
GSA  is  still  doing  the  formal  contracting 
for  the  Agriculture  requirements  that  re- 
main   In    RFP    CDPA    74-14. 

Name  of  Program — Excess  Redistribution 
Progrom. 

DescriptUm  of  Program — A  continuing 
program  exists  effecting  the  redistribution  of 
excess  leased  or  excess  Government-owned 
ADP  equipment.  Equipment  no  longer  re- 
quired by  an  Individual  agencv  is  adver- 
tised to  the  Federal  Government  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  requirement  exists  elsewhere 
for  continued  usage.  Many  times,  cost  re- 
ductions are  realized  by  replacing  existing 
leased  items  with  Government-owned  Items, 
In  addition.  Installation  enhancements  are 
effected. 

Status — This  Is  an  ongoing  program  which 
has  resulted  In  cost  avoidances  of  approxt- 
mately  $750  mUlton  at  acquisition  cost  since 
Its  inception. 

Name  of  Program — Sharing  of  excess  ADP 
capacity 

Description  of  Program — This  program  in- 
volves a  nationwide  system  of  ADP  sharing 
exchanges  which  provide  Information  and 
advice  to  Federal  agencies  so  that  excess 
capacity  In  Federal  computers  Is  utillred 
as  a  first  source  of  supply  rather  thftn  the 
purchase  of  new  computers  or  commercial 
services.  ADTS  coordinates  this  program, 
of  tias  million  In  FT  73. 

Status — This  Is  an  existing  program.  FT 
74  cost  avoidance  is  estimated  at  $303  mil- 
lion. FY  7fi  cost  avoidance  Is  estimated  at 
$223  million. 

Name  of  Program — ADP  Fund  Lease  Pro- 
gram 

Description  of  Program — The  ADP  lease 
program  is  a  financial  vehicle  which  permits 
agencies  to  acquire  their  proven  Individual 
reqxilrements  under  the  least  cost  alterna- 
tive mode  of  acquisition  including  long-tertn 
multlyear  leasing.  It  has  no  relation  as  to 
what  will  be  acquired. 

Status — The  ADP  Fund  lease  program  op- 
erates pursuant  to  OMB  policy  program  and 
apportionment  guidance. 

Name  of  Program— Thini  Party  Equipment 
Procurement  Program 

Description  of  Program — There  exists  in 
the  marketplace,  contractors  who  either  have 
Inventories  or  can  obtain  ADP  equipment 
configurations  which  are  comparable  to 
equipment  installed  In  the  Government,  and 
which  are  being  leased  from  the  original 
equipment  manufacturers.  They  offer  such 
equipment  at  prices  30-50  percent  below  the 
original  equipment  manufacturer's  prices. 

Statxis — GSA  has  a  continuing  program  to 
replace  any  installed  leased  equipment  with 
identical  equipment  from  the  third  party 
sources  at  prices  substantially  lower  than 
what  the  Government  Is  currently  pajing. 

Name  of  Progam — Collocation/Consolida- 
tion of  ADP  Equipment 

Description  of  Program — 

Collocation — This  program  Is  designed  to 
encourage  Federal  agencies  to  collocate  their 
ADP  equipment  to  save  spare,  air-condition- 
ing, etc.  Computers,  however,  are  not  shared. 

Consolidation— -This  program  is  designed  to 
encourage  Federal  agencies  to  consolidate 
computer  operations  onto  a  fewer  number 
of  computers,  whenever  economical  to  do  so. 

Status — A  number  of  Federal  agencies  have 


undertaken  Individual  programs  to  consoli- 
date their  Individual  facilities.  Additional 
intra-  and  inier-agency  studies  are  being 
considered. 

Name  of  Program — Upgrade  of  Remote 
Access  Multi-user  System  (RAMUS). 

Description  of  Program — The  purpose  of 
this  project  is  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
RAMUS  interagency  timesharing  senice  of- 
fered by  GSA's  Atlanta  Federal  Data  Proc- 
essing Center  by  adding  a  second  Honey- 
well O-440  computer  to  the  configuration, 
together  with  additional  file  storage  capacity. 

Sfofui— The  equipment  has  been  installed 
and  was  partially  accepted  on  July  22.  The 
soliciting  of  additional  users  for  this  system 
has  been  suspended  for  any  users  who  plan 
to  employ  this  system  in  a  way  which  would 
store  personal  information.  The  existing 
security  plan  is  being  reviewed. 

Name  of  Program — Automatic  Data  Proc- 
essing Management  Information  System 
(ADP/ MIS) 

Description  of  Program — The  ADP/MIS  Is 
an  Information  system  concerning  ADP  ac- 
tivities of  Federal  agencies  on  a  world-wide 
basis.  GSA  maintains  the  system  In  accord- 
ance with  OMB  and  Office  of  Federal  Man- 
agement Policy  directives.  It  consists  of  a 
perpetual  ADPE  Inventory,  annual  informa- 
tion concerning  time  utilized,  type  of  use. 
manpower  and  costs. 

Status — The  system  Is  currently  being 
studied  for  potential  modification  to  provide 
for  additional  information  and  greater  speed 
relative  to  the  answering  of  inquiries  from 
the  Congress,  the  private  sector,  and  Govern- 
ment users  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  information  bases. 

Name  of  Program — Federal  Telecommuni- 
cations System  (FTS)  Network. 

Description  of  Program — The  FTS  Voice 
Network  in  operation  since  1963  consisting 
of  both  "Intercity"  and  local  service"  tele- 
phone and  data  transmission  facilities,  is 
operated  in  support  of  individual  Federal 
agency  reqtilrements.  The  system  links  ap- 
proximately one  million  Federal  telephones. 

Status — Based  on  changing  agency  require- 
ments and  cost  effectiveness.  Federal  agen- 
cies and  facilities  are  routinely  added  or 
deleted  from  the  network  through  tariffed 
carrier  offerings  and  through  potential  com- 
petitive proc\uements. 

Name  of  Program — FTS  Circuit  Procure- 
ment. 

Description  of  Program — GSA  operates  a 
con.'solldated  circuit  procurement  function 
In  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense at  Belleville.  HI.  To  achieve  economies 
of  scale  In  the  procurement  of  voice  and  data 
circuits,  individual  agency  requirements  are 
merged  with  those  of  the  DOD.  and  procured 
on  a  consolidated  basis. 

Status  of  Program— Based  on  changing  In- 
dividual agency  requirements,  circuits  are 
routinely  added  or  deleted  from  the  FTS 
network. 

Name  of  Program — Advanced  Record  Sys- 
tem (ABS)  Enhancement  (The  data  portion 
of  the  Federal  Telecommunications  System) 

Description  of  Proffram— The  Advanced 
Record  System  (ARS)  is  a  nationwide  data 
network  leased  from  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company.  It  provides  a  message 
store  and  forward  capability  for  some  2,200 
teletype  terminals.  It  services  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  General  Services  Administration,  and 
some  20  other  civilian  agencies  thru  individ- 
ual terminals  and  a  series  of  GSA  operated 
message  centers  throughout  the  Nation.  It 
can  be  automatically  Interconnected  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  Message  System 
AUTODIN.  as  well  as  to  the  Western  Union 
TWX  and  TELEX  services.  The  ARS  enhance- 
ment provides  for  the  modernization  of  mes- 
sage switching  facilities,  improved  data 
transmission  speeds  and  "on-line"  opera- 
tion with  Uie  computing  facilities  of  the 
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Social  Security.  Veterans  Administration,  and 
the  DOD  AUTODIN  data  transmission  sys- 
tems. This  fast  response  Is  necessary  for  the 
VA  to  meet  urgent  operating  needs  to  serve 
the  veteran,  as  well  as  permitting  58A  to 
process  critical  inquiries  associated  with  serv- 
ing the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 

Status — The  enhancement  of  the  message 
switching  facilities  Is  currently  In  its  final 
phase  and  Is  expected  to  be  completed  during 
Fiscal  Year  1975. 

PROGRAMS  UNDERWAY 

Federal  Data  Processing  Centers. 

ADP  Procurement  Sr:hedule  Contract  Pro- 
gram. 

Teleprocessing  ADP  Schedule  Contract 
Program. 

National  Teleprocessing  Services  (Bequlre- 
mente  Contract  with  INFONET  Division. 
Computer  Sciences  Corporation). 

GSA's  Internal  ADP  Upgrade  Project, 

Upgrade  of  IBM  360/50. 

Upgrade  of  the  Kansas  City  FDPC. 

DOD/OSA  Multiplex  Utilization  Program. 

Promotion  of  ADP  facilities  designed  to 
achieve  cost  reductions  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Software  Exchange  Program. 

Communications  Management  Informa- 
tion System  (C/MIS) . 

Name  of  Program — ^Federal  Data  Process- 
ing Centers- 

Description  of  Program — Common  user 
shared  facilities  offering  a  wide  range  of 
ADP  Twelve  FDPC's  are  operated  by  OSA 
lone  by  a  facilities  management  contract) 
and  two  by  other  agencies. 

Status  of  Program — The  FDPC's  have  been 
In  operation  from  three  to  six  years.  They 
meet  individual  agency  needs  economically 
and  efficiently.  GSA  internal  requirements 
constitute  a  substantial  part  of  the  FDPC 
computer  computational  capability. 

Name  of  Program — ADP  Procurement 
Schedule  Contract  Program. 

Description  of  Program — A  method  of  the 
ADP  procujemeni  program  whereby  over  200 
separate  ADP  vendors  contract  annually  for 
basic  terms,  conditions,  and  prices  to  provide 
hardware,  software  and  maintenance  serv- 
ices to  meet  Individual  Federal  agency  re- 
quirements when  appropriate  competition 
has  been  obtained. 

Status — This  program  contained  approxi- 
mately $372  million  In  acquisitions  dtu-ing 
FY  1974.  The  FY  1975  volume  is  estimated 
tobe$3©0  minion. 

Name  of  Program — Teleprocessing  ADP 
Schedule  Contract  Program. 

DcscHption  of  Program— Tbl^  prognira  will 
encompass  a  broad  range  of  teleprocessing 
services — to  be  provided  by  the  private  sec- 
tor—much more  comarehensive  than  the 
no\^'  existing  single  requirements  contract 
wjih  the  INFONET  Division.  Computer  Sci- 
ences Corporation.  The  discounts  for  Gov- 
ernment use  of  commercial  time  sharing  will 
continue  under  the  INFONET  contract  untU 
Us  expiration.  The  succe.ssors  to  the 
INFONET  contract  will  also  provide  for  dl6- 
countG. 

Status— The  schedule  of  this  project  is  for 
Tlie  development  and  Issuance  of  a  Request 
.'or  Proposals  and  a  series  of  contracts  to  be 
awarded  during  FY  1975  for  FY  1976  opera- 
tion. We  anticipate  that  from  10  to  20  con- 
tracts will  be  awarded  to  existing  conunerclal 
timesharing  firms,  most  of  which  are  cur- 
rently doing  substantial  Government  tele- 
processing, pursuant  to  individual  contracts 
with  agencies. 

Name  of  Program — National  Teleprocessing 
Services  (Requirements  Contract  with 
INFONET  Division.  Computer  Sciences  Cor- 
poration) 

Descriptiort  of  Program — A  mandatory 
commercial  source  of  supply  of  teleproc- 
essing services  for  Federal  agencies  when 
their  requirement: 


1.  Exceeds  current  Federal  in-house  capa- 
bilities (sharing  program);  and 

2.  Is  both  met  by  and  falls  within  the 
INFONET  scope  of  contract  clause  (both  In- 
teractive and  Remote  Job  Entry  processing 
on  a  common  data  base  through  a  nation- 
wide network ) 

Status — The  current  contract  expires  on 
June  30.  1975,  and  may  be  extended,  at  the 
option  of  the  Government  through  June  30, 
1976.  The  extensive  use  of  this  contract  by 
Federal  agenclcE  makes  it  urgent  to  make 
plans  during  FY  1975  for  a  successor  source 
of  teleprocesetng  supply  before  the  contract 
expires.  Failure  to  plan  during  FY  1975 
could  lead  to  a  violent  disruption  of  ongoing 
Government  prcgrams.   (See  previous  page) 

Name  of  Program — GSA's  Internal  ADP 
Upgrade  Project 

i>escriptlon  of  Program — In  order  to  meet 
GSA's  internal  ADP  requirements  for  the 
next  8  to  10  years  by  upgrading  and  possibly 
consolidating  Its  10  Federal  Data  Processing 
Centers.  GSA  Is  planning  a  teleprocessing 
hardware  and/or  services  procurement.  This 
;s  a  restructuring  of  the  internal  GSA  re- 
quirements previously  Included  in  the  New 
Equipment  Project.  ADTS  management  Is  de- 
veloping &  decision  paper  that  seu  forth  al- 
ternatives, including  one  or  more  computing 
sites;  one  or  more  service  btireau  contracts; 
using  excess  equipment  elsewbere  In  the 
Goveriunent;  or  some  combination  of  these, 
to  meet  GSA's  ADP  requirements. 

Status — Initial  planning  and  a  study  of 
alternatives  is  to  be  completed  in  the  first 
quarter  of  FY  1975.  We  will  consult  with  C-on- 
greso  and  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
Executive  Branch  prior  to  Issuance  of  the 
suilcitatton. 

Name  of  Program — Upgrade  of  IBM  360/50. 

Description  of  Program — The  purpoae  of 
this  project  is  to  reconfigure  the  installed 
IBM  360  50  computer  located  at  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Federal  Data  Processhig  Cen- 
ter so  as  to  provide  a  remote  batch  capabil- 
ity. As  presently  configured,  this  equipment 
Is  accessed  only  locally  at  the  computer  site. 
The  upgrade  is  to  provide  GSA's  Federal  Sup- 
ply Service  with  urgently  needed  interim  re- 
mote processing  capabUiiy.  pending  the  avail- 
ability of  new  OSA  computing  resources  re- 
quired by  FSS  plans. 

Status — The  necessary  procurement  docu- 
ments are  In  preparation  fo  that  aspects  of 
the  project  can  proceed  so  as  to  meet  the 
scheduled  installation  date  of  January  1975. 

Name  of  Program — Upgrade  of  the  Kansas 
City  FDPC. 

Description  of  Program — A  system,  utllte- 
Ing  Government -owned  excess  Inventory  of  a 
Burroughs  BS500  computer,  wUl  be  added  to 
provide  remote  Job  entry,  and  loco)  batch 
services  for  GSA  and  other  Federal  agencies 
similar  to  thoee  provided  by  Infonet.  The 
system  is  Intended  to  achieve  cost  avotd- 
aaces  of  approximately  40  .c  of  equivalent 
commercial  prices. 

Status — Equipment  has  been  placed  into 
the  facility.  The  system  is  scheduled  to  be 
In  operation  tn  the  second  quarter  of  FT  75. 

Name  of  Program — DOD/GS.A  Multiplex 
Utilization  Program. 

Description  of  Program — Pursuant  to  GAO 
and  OTP  recommendations  an  agreement  Is 
being  entered  Into  between  DOD  and  GSA 
which  would  provide  for  utilization  of  multi- 
plex communications  lines  t>etween  civil  and 
military  agencies. 

Status — Implementation  is  planned  for 
September  1975.  and  significant  dollar  sav- 
ings are  anticipated. 

Name  of  Program — Promotion  of  ADF 
facilities  designed  to  achieve  cost  reductions 
for  the  Federal  Government. 

Description  of  Program — A  eontinulnp  pr;*- 
gram  is  underway  to  seek  out  "pocketi  of 
expertise'  within  the  Federal  Government 
and  to  utilise  such  facilities  for  all  Gsvem- 
ment  agencies.  Part  of  the  program  seeks  to 
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Identltyexlstlns  Federal  ADP  facilities  which 
could  provide  ccmputatlonsl  or  other  ADP 
services  to  other  Oovernment  agencies.  The 
Intent  of  this  kind  of  arrangement  would  be 
to  achieve  cost  avoidances  and  emclencles 
that  would  otherwise  not  be  achieved  were 
agencies  to  estabUsh  their  own  facilities. 

Status — Several      efforts      are      currently 
underway  examining  the  technical  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  for  such  arrangements. 
Program  Vnderway 
name     of    Prosrnm— Software     Exchanee 
Program. 

Deicrijifton  o/  Program— A  Software  Ex- 
change Program  la  being  planned  with  the 
goal  of  reducing  Federal  .*DP  software  costs. 
It  Is  aimed  at  preventing  the  dupUcatlon  of 
software  packages  which  already  exist. 

Sfofuj— The  program  which  was  recom- 
mended by  OAO  u  being  coordinated  with 
Oovernment  agencies  and  the  omce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  Implementation  is 
planned  for  January  1975. 

Name  of  Prosram— Communications  Man- 
agement Information  System  (C/MIS) 

Description  of  Program — A  C/MIS  Is  cur- 
rently being  developed  similar  to  the  ADP/ 
MIS.  The  system  will  provide  Information  on 
data  communications  equipment  Inventory. 
utUUatlon.  and  cost.  The  objective  of  the 
system  Is  to  provide  Information  which  can 
be  utilized  In  planning,  designing,  and  Im- 
plementing future  communications  systems 
in  response  to  agency  needs  and  to  be  re- 
spon.^lve  to  congressional,  agency  and  public 
requests. 

P.Ka'^'T9'7r"'*"°°    "    '""""«'    '" 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  asK  unanimou.'!  consent  that  the  vote 
occur  on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  AsotJR- 
zzKAt  1:30  p.m.  today 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  It  Is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA  Mr.  President.  I  send 
my  amendment  to  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  !fecond  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendnent 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  di-spensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Page  30,  folIowl:ig  line  24.  Insert: 

"Srr  4  Not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  any 
appropriations  made  available  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  the  current  fl«- 
cal  jear  by  this  Act  may  be  tra-^sterred  to 
any  other  such  appropriation,  but  no  such 
appropriation  shall  be  Increased  thereby 
more  than  2  per  centum :  ProtUlea.  That  such 
tr.insfers  shall  apply  onlv  to  operating  ex- 
penses, and  shall  not  exceed  In  the  aggresrate 
the  amount  of  93.000.000." 
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The  PRESIDIND  OFFICER  (Mr 
BtPEN)    The  clerk  tvUI  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
HATHAWAY).  Without  objectloh.  it  is  so 
ordered. 

TwErrrv-MiNtrrz  becess 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
for  20  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  1:06 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  1:26 
p.m.:  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled on  call  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  I  Mr.  Hathawat). 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll, 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanUnous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Hathaway  i .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  hour  of  1:30  p.m.  having  arrived. 
under  the  previous  order  the  vote  will 
now  occur  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk). 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonoj.  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCldbe) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  24 
nays  74.  as  follows; 
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Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  PreMdent.  this  Is 
an  amendment  which  has  appeared  for 
many  years  in  the  appropriatioas  bills 
This  amendment  merely  gives  OSA  2 
percent  transfer  authority  within  the 
appropri.Qtions  In  the  biU.  There  Is  no 
objection  to  it.  I  have  cleared  it  with 
the  minority. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
que.5tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


(Ko.  338  Leg.  I 
TEAS— 24 

A0ourei-.k  HarOte  Moss 

Biden  .s-askeU  Nelson 
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So  Mr.  Abourezk's  amendment  was  re- 
jected- 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  state  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  I  have  experienced  great  concern 
about  the  use  of  public  moneys  by  the 
President  for  his  defense  up  to  now.  deal- 
ing with  Watergate  problems.  I  have  con- 
sulted many  Members  of  Congress;  and 
in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  the  President, 
we  have  more  or  less  tolerated  the  ex- 
penditure of  these  funds  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  President  has  taken  unto 
himself  the  authority  and  the  privilege 
of  assigning  these  funds  for  his  own  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  state  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  that  during  the 
course  of  the  fiscal  year  up  to  March— 
and  this  is  according  to  a  report  fur- 
nished to  us  by  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al—the President  has  expended  for  attor- 
neys and  clerks  servicing  the  needs  of 
these  attorneys  in  the  amount  of  $334.- 
000.  Undoubtedly,  the  amount  has  in- 
creased for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

The  point  that  we  must  decide  now  is 
this:  What  are  we  going  to  do  by  way 
of  aflQrmative  action  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  these  funds  for  the  defense  of  the 
President  if  impeachment  follows  In  ther 
House  of  Representatives? 

I  have  examined  the  precedents  and 
the  statements  made  on  this  subject  re- 
cently as  well  as  before  these  events 
started.  During  the  situation  involving 
Andrew  Johnson,  the  Attorney  General 
at  that  time  made  the  statement  that  no 
public  funds  would  be  used  by  Andrew 
Johnson  in  his  defense.  The  Attorney 
General  at  that  time  resigned  his  posi- 
tion and  organized  a  legal  defense  fund 
for  Andrew  Johnson.  This  is  the  prece- 
dent that  has  been  set.  if  we  are  going  to 
follow  precedents. 

But  what  has  transpired  since  Water- 
gate, and  what  declarations  have  been 
made?  The  present  Attorney  General  has 
been  asked  on  numerous  occasions  what, 
in  his  opinion,  the  President  should  do 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  pub- 
lic funds  for  his  defense? 

On  "Pace  the  Nation,"  on  January  13, 
1974.  Mr.  Saxbe  was  asked  this  question 
by  Mr.  Graham; 

At  what  point  do  you  think  the  matter  of 
counsel  for  the  President  becomes  hla  own 
personal  obligation? 

Mr.  Sa.^be.  Well.  I  think  obviously  when  Im- 
peachment Is  voted  by  the  House  and  It  goes 
In  the  nature  of  a  trial— which  is  what  the 
Senate  hearing  is— goes  to  the  nature  of  a 
trial,  and  I  think  If  It  erer  reached  that 
point,  then  it  would  be  necessary  for  hun  to 
provide  entirely  his  own  representation. 

In  another  press  conference,  the  At- 
torney General  was  asked  as  follows : 

Question.  Well,  my  question  Is.  are  they 
going  to  help  the  President  In  his  defenae 
In  Impeachment  proceedings? 

Attorney  General  Saxbe.  I  think  not  t 
think  not:  If  it  reaches  that  point. 

Question.  May  I  then  ask  you  about  other 
lawyers  from  other  agencies  of  the  govern* 
ment.  the  Department  of  Justice — of  Defense 
and  such.  Would  It  be  proper  for  them  to  be 
loaned  to  the  White  House  to  defend  the 
President? 

Attorney  General  Saxbe,  i  think  when  Ife 
comes  down  to  defense,  you  are  presuming 
that  It  proceeds  to  Impeachment.  I  think  at 


that  time,  there  wUl  have  to  be  set  up  an 
Independent  defense  lawyers  group:  and  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  take  them  from  any 
other  department  of  government. 

Queetton.  Pardoa  me,  sir. 

And  Anally.  Is  it  proper  for  the  taxpayers 
to  pay  for  those  lawyers  through  the  White 
Rou£e  budget? 

Attorney  Qeneral  Saxbe.  At  the  time  of 
Impeachment,  of  an  impeachment  trial? 

Question.  Tes,  sir. 

Attcrney  General  Saxbe.  No;  and  I  don't 
think  they  would  be. 

That  Is  a  statement  from  the  Attor- 
ney General,  backed  up  by  precedent. 

I  imderstand  that  there  was  a  meeting 
this  morning  of  Department  of  Justice 
officials  on  this  subject.  Subsequent  to 
that  meeting  the  Director  of  Informa- 
tion. John  Hushrus.  informed  the  ofBce 
of  Senator  Hughes  as  follows: 

If  the  House  votes  impeachment  and  the 
Justice  Department  Is  faced  with  the  Issue 
of  who  pays  for  the  Prefildent's^Jefense,  there 
win  be  careful  legal  research  and  a  legal 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  that.  Of  course. 
I  will  Insist — and  I  think  we  should 
establish  the  legislative  history  today — 
that  none  of  these  fimds  appropriated 
to  the  White  House  .should  be  used  by 
the  President  in  conducting  his  own  de- 
fense pursuant  to  Impeachment  by  the 
House.  If  this  should  occur.  I  woujd  be 
the  first  to  convoke  a  meeting  of  the  sub- 
committee and  ask  for  a  full  hearing  as 
to  why  the  President  is  doing  it  and  to 
enact  any  necessary  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  public  moneys. 

At  this  point,  I  am  assuming  that  the 
President  will  abide  by  the  precedents 
and  by  the  statements  heretofore  issued 
bv  the  Attorney  General  on  this  subject. 

Does  that  explain  to  my  colleague  the 
sub.iect  of  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  chairman  a 
couple  of  questions  to  further  clarify  the 
position  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  chair- 
man? 

I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. Mr-  President,  to  have  received  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  Congressional 
Research  Ser^'ice  report  prepared  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  entitled  "Impeach- 
ment Defense  Counsel  for  the  President." 
which  establishes  the  precedents  in 
American  history  for  the  provision  of 
Government  funding  for  defense  counsel 
at  impeachment  trials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Service 
Report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  sis  follows: 

I&IPeACHMKNT  DEFEMSZ  COUHBU.  FOK  THX 

PUSIDENT 

INTBODtJCnON 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  discuss 
various  legal  Issues  and  provide  some  his- 
torical Information  regarding  the  defense 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  In  an 
Impeachment  trial  before  the  Senate.  Some 
legal  restrictions  and  other  considerations 
which  might  be  relevant  to  who  may  appear 
before  the  Senate  as  defense  counsel  for  the 
President  necessarily  Involve  an  ex&mlnatlon 
of  the  possible  role  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, White  House  staff  lawyers  and  other 
government  lawyers  in  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  the  discharge  of  Its  constitutional  power 
of  Impeachment  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives   formally    adopts    charges,    known    as 


Articles  of  Impeachment,  which  are  for- 
warded to  the  U£.  Senate  where  they  serve 
as  the  basis  for  ^an  impeachment  trial.  The 
House  of  Representatives  appoints  man- 
agers who  present  the  charges  to  the  Senate 
and  ser%'e  as  coimsel  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  presentation  of  the  case 
against  the  Impeached  officer  (the  respond- 
ent) at  the  Impeachment  trial  In  the  Senate 
The  Constitution  provides  In  Article  I. 
Section  3  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  presides  over  the  Senate  at  the  Im- 
peachment trial  of  the  President. 

The  Senate  has  adopted  rules  In  connec- 
tion with  the  conduct  of  an  Impeachment 
trial.  See,  Rules  of  Procedure  and  Practice 
In  the  Senate  When  Sitting  on  Impeachment 
Trials.  Senate  Manual.  Senate  Document  No. 
93-1  93rd  Congress.  1st  Session  (1973).  Some 
provisions  of  those  rules  relate  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  accused  and  his  defense 
counsel : 

Rule  vm  provides: 

vni.  upon  the  presentation  of  articles  of 
Impeachment  and  the  organization  of  the 
Senate  as  hereinbefore  provided,  a  writ  of 
summons  shall  issue  to  the  accused,  reciting 
said  articles,  and  notifying  him  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Senate  upon  a  day  and  at  a  place  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Senate  and  named  In  such 
writ,  and  file  his  answer  to  said  articles  If 
Impeachment,  and  to  stand  to  and  abide 
the  orders  and  Judgments  of  the  Senate 
thereon;  which  writ  shall  be  served  by  such 
officer  or  person  as  shall  be  named  In  the 
precept  thereof,  such  number  of  days  prior 
to  the  day  fixed  for  such  appearance  as  shall 
be  named  In  such  precept,  either  by  the 
delivery  of  an  attested  copy  thereof  to  the 
person  accused,  or  If  that  can  not  con- 
veniently be  done,  by  leaving  such  copy  at 
the  last  known  place  of  abode  cf  such  person, 
or  at  his  usual  place  of  business  In  some 
conspicuous  place  therein;  or  if  such  service 
shell  be.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate 
Impracticable,  notice  to  the  accused  to  ap- 
pear shall  be  given  In  such  other  manner,  by 
publication  or  otherwise,  as  shall  be  deemed 
Just:  and  if  the  writ  aforesaid  shall  fall  of 
service  in  the  manner  afcresald,  the  pro- 
ceedings shall  not  thereby  abate,  but  further 
service  may  be  made  In  such  manner  as  the 
Senate  shall  direct.  If  the  accused,  after  serv- 
ice, shall  fall  to  appear,  either  in  person  or 
by  attorney,  on  the  day  so  fixed  therefor  as 
aforesaid,  or  appearing,  shsjl  fall  to  file  his 
answer  to  such  articles  of  Impeachment,  the 
trial  shall  proceed,  nevertheless,  as  upon  a 
plea  of  not  guilty.  If  a  plea  of  guilty  shall 
be  entered.  Judgment  may  be  entered  thereon 
without  further  proceedings. 

Rule  X  provides : 

X.  The  person  impeached  shall  then  be 
called  to  appear  and  answer  the  artlclee  of 
Impeachment  against  him.  If  he  appear,  or 
any  person  for  him.  the  appearance  shall  be 
recorded,  stating  particularly  If  by  himself, 
or  by  agent  or  attorney,  naming  the  person 
appearing  and  the  capacity  In  which  he  ap- 
pears. If  he  does  not  appear,  either  peraonally 
or  by  agent  or  attorney,  the  same  shaU  be 
recorded 

Rule  XV  provides: 

XV.  Counsel  for  the  parties  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  appear  and  be  heard  upon  an 
Impeachment . 

Rule  XVI  provides: 

XVI.  All  motions  made  by  the  parties  or 
their  counsel  shall  be  addressed  to  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  and  If  he.  or  any  Senator,  shall 
require  It,  they  shall  be  committed  to  writ- 
ing, and  read  at  the  Secretary's  table. 

These  rules  and  others  provide  that  the 
respondent  may  be  accompanied  at  the  Sen- 
ate impeachment  trial  by  a  person  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  respondent  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  against  the  charges  contained  In 
the  Articles  of  Impeachment.  Under  Rule 
vni,  It  appears  that  the  respondent  could 
appear  either  In  person  or  by  "attorney."  If 


neither  appears,  the  trial  would  proceed  aa 
upon  a  plea  of  not  guilty.  Rule  X  allows  the 
appearance  by  the  re^ondent.  his  "agent"  or 
"attorney."  And  Rules  XV  and  XVI  allow  the 
accompaniment  by  "counsel." 

Although  the  dlfTerenoes  in  these  rules 
may  be  semantic.  It  Is  not  entirely  cleax  that 
tlie  respondent  Is  entitled  to  appear  with  or 
through  a  person  who  l.<:  by  some  standard 
a  qualified  attorney;  that  Is,  by  someone  ad- 
mitted to  practice  law  before  the  highest 
court  of  some  state.  The  rules  perhaps  Imply 
that  a  non-attorney  "agent"  might  tw  al- 
lowed to  appear  on  behalf  of  or  to  accom- 
pany the  respondent. 

Because  the  trial  procedure  In  the  Senate 
Is  an  adversary  proceeding  somewhat  like  a 
Judicial  proceeding,  the  activities  of  a  person 
appearing  on  behalf  o.'  a  respondent  for  the 
purpose  of  a  full  defense  would  likely  re- 
quire a  relationship  with  the  respondent  and 
actions  constituttog  the  practice  of  law.  In 
past  Impeachment  trials  the  managers  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  presented 
themselves  as  formidable  adversaries  in  the 
proof  of  the  Impeachable  offenses  charged  In 
the  Articles  of  Impeachment.  See,  Appendix 
B.  The  process  has  In  the  past  Involved  the 
presentation  of  opening  statements,  exam- 
ination and  cross-examination  of  witnesses, 
presentation  of  other  evidence,  various  pro- 
cedural and  substantive  arguments  as  weU  as 
closing  arguments. 

The  role  of  the  defense  could  require  coun- 
seling on  a  wide  range  of  legal  matters,  in- 
cluding the  anticipation  of  legal  problems 
beyond  the  Immediate  scope  of  the  Impeach- 
ment trial,  for  the  respondent  could  be  crim- 
inally liable.  In  any  event,  one  point  deserves 
some  comment:  the  defense  of  an  accused  by 
a  non-attorney  could  create  ethical  consider- 
ation, perhaps  to  the  extent  of  unauthorised 
practice  of  law. 

THE    RIGHT    TO   CODKSSL 

Although  the  rules  of  the  Senate  provide 
that  an  impeached  officer  may  appear  with 
or  by  counsel  at  the  Senate  impeachment 
trial,  these  rules  are  Pot.  of  course,  Irrev- 
ocable. By  the  means  used  to  adopt  these 
rules  the  Senate  could  repeat,  or  amend  them. 
There  is  no  express  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  juaranteea  the  right  to 
counsel  at  a  Senate  impeachment  trial. 

The  right  to  counsel  guarar.tced  under  the 
Sixth  Amendment  cf  the  U.S.  Constitution 
attaches  only  to  "all  criminal  prosecutions." 
Even  though  an  impeachment  trial  in  the 
Senate  has  some  of  the  same  characterlstlca 
of  a  criminal  trial  In  a  court.  It  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  an  Impeachment 
trial  la  not  a  criminal  prosecution  In  the 
ordinary  sense.  Article  I.  Section  3  of  Jtkm 
Constitution  clearly  provides  that  a  person 
cou'-  Icted  on  Impeachment  "■.  .  .  shall  never- 
theless be  liable  and  subject  to  Indictment, 
Trial.  7'Jdgment  and  PunL=,hment.  according 
to  Law."  It  would  therefore  follow  that  the 
Sixth  Amendment  Is  Inapplicable  to  Im- 
peachment trials  in  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
Sixth  Amendment  right  to  counsel  does  not 
attach  to  an  impeachment  trial.  The  Inter- 
pretative Elgniflcance  of  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment as  requiring  appointment  of  counsel  for 
indigent  defendants  would  also  be  InappUc- 
ablo  to  a  Senate  Imoeachment  trial-  Johnson 
V. Zerbst, 304 US.  453  (1938i :  Ofdeort  v.  Wain. 
jcrifjht.  372  US.  335  n9e3*:  and  Argertinger 
V.  ffnmHn,  407U.S.  25  (1972). 

This  .areument  merely  concludes  that  there 
Is  no  Sixth  Amendment  obligation  to  provide 
counsel  for  the  respondent  In  a  Senate  Im- 
peachmer'  trial.  However,  It  must  be  said 
that  there  have  been  argumenf*  advanced  to 
the  effect  that  the  Sixth  Amendment  la  ap- 
plicable to  a  Senate  Impeachment  trial.  See. 
for  example,  footnotes  6S,  66.  67  and  68  In 
"Federal  Impeachments"  by  Alexander  SUnp- 
son.  64  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  Re- 
rieic  651,  at  675    1916».  However,  this  theory 
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of  application  of  the  sixth  Amenilmfnt   Is  appear  either,  probably  becauae  of  the  nature  be  urged  against  htm  that  as  the  prosecut- 

Hnejplttlned  and   ihls  conclu'iloT   Is  some-  of  the  cHarges  against  him  and  the  clrcum-  log  officer  of  the  Oorernment  It  Is  his  dutv 

T   ;  V,!!'"'' u.""='  ^""''«>"  defended  Judge  stances  of  the  War.  to  sustain  rather  than  oppose  the  articles  of 

TH-i„.  1™  .^.^"^  fll^^VJfKl'  '"^  wreACHMorr  xaisi.  or  .otmew  johkson  Impeachment.  I  am  not  Impressed  with  his 

mS  of  thS  ur(SS^tUu«on'm  V  h^^veV  «  '^^^  ^  ^^  »y  way  of  observatton  ^7.=-  ^  ^   «"""'""-»'   1=8»'   -"V"' 

X  a°c'on«lfu«o?.rb  "i"o?  thelnv^atlSn  '»>«*=  responslblUty  and  burden  of  duties  ^L  om^at^^rp/rinauVa' nirolT 

of  a  right   to  counsel   In   an  impeachment  ^  »«  preparation  of  a  defense  for  an  Im-  oovem^ent^rthlnkT.  winirt  ff,,^  n^  h?« 

._j^.    ^^                                           ^  peachment  trial  In  the  Senate  appear  to  be  '-'O^emmeni    i  tmnk  he  would  find  no  dufi- 

No  wrron  shall            be  denrlved  of  life  ""=1  '""  counsel  of  sort  la  vlrtuaUy  Indls-  ™"J  '°  sus'Wnlug  himself  on  account  of 

i.-i^«^r^^™„  .«      ..V.     .  !f                      ;  penslble  his  being  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  the  legal 

.ben>  or  property,  without  due  process  of  P  S^°'tmpeachment  trial  m  particular  of-  ""^'^^  °'  ">•  Administration,  would  ha« 

This'  clause  has  been  Interpreted  m  such  '«"  substantiation  of  that  observation  and  eror'^l°mv«u'' B^u t "vr  'I'inCf  ff  Jn  f 

a  wav  as  to  iflve  rise  to  a  rloht  tn  cmin«i  'n  "^^  particular  relevance  to  the  questions  re-  fTressea  myself-  But  Mr.  Stanbery  Is  sensl- 

prScYe^mSlot  ««c"v%;;L,n.M  InXra^  '«|-e  «>  defen^  counsel  for  a^  impeached  « -^J".*  "-"«       •     ^'ary.  Vol.  m.  ,u,ra. 

ter   and   without    the    soone    of   thi>    Hirth  President:  the  Senate  Impeachment  trial  of  \^- 

AmeSSmem    but   ^It^  n   the   icf^of  President  Andrew  Johnson,   the   only   such  ^»  ■°»"«'-  <"  Stanberys  resignation  was 

uSSr5orexampir?s  in  t'.e  reviat^n  of  """  ^'^  «na""«l  Involving  a  President  of  »f"°  J^'?  "P  ""^  ^^"=^  '^  when  Stanbery 

iioeix?.  .or  example,  ss  in  i.ic  revocation  ol  the  United  states  presented  his  resignation  and  assumed  the 

parole    See.  Oojnoil  V.  .^cnrp€;li.  411  DS    T78  ,,_.,„......     ^      -         ,  role  of  defense  ro.in<,i.l  •         »'"'  »~'"mea   me 

.19731    Since  Oie  lud^men-  In  c««.«  of  Im  "■  """J  •>«  recalled  that  the  first  Investl-  roieoi  aeieuse  counsel . 

p-achmcn,  mavmrtud?«mi?arf%m  om^  K""'°°  ""solving   the  conduct  of  President  „,  At  »  spec  al  Cabinet-meeting  the  matter 

Snd  a^imliaJat'o^  Jlfhow  and  ento?„^  Johnson  began  on  January  7.  1867.  Alter  at  ?£,  St^nbery's    resignation    was   considered. 

?  honS    f™«  n^Vmnt   ,»rMMrT    «i^M^  ^"^^    '^o    Investigations    by    the    House    of  ™*  general  wish  was  that  he  should  retain 

'^f  the  '"consmfuionTln  Lament  Repre«°'«lves,    Articles    of    Impeachment  he  omce  and  act  as  counsel:  but  he  prefers 

rm^irt   hf  mfn,  ,v,?r  ,^.  ™L,».  ^T^  w««  Anally  adopted  on  March  2.  1868    Be-  ^  "«  tmtrammeled.  and  has  his  heart  much 

cm«  th'e  ir^f'fmerty'to'^ow'offl'STr  thi  -"VV^"  Tfi?  '^'^'^  Investigations  »«3-,."'e  trial.        .  Uiary.  Vol.  ni.  ,upra. 

'^JS,^'r^^'^:^.,TT^rfoT'He^^:,  '-  ^^^^^"^^^V^^'mT.'tl:  ^-me  extent  to  which  these  excerpts  from 

.  "^°T,   408  O  J  564  ,  m-^                '  "'"""•  ate  impeachment  trial  and  of  the  necessity  the  Welles  Diari,  accurately  reflect  the  full 

\Mlti    It  must  he  nointed   out  th.t  the  '^  m^l^lng  arrangement  for  delense  counsel  discussions  of   the  Cabinet   Is  not  known. 

apXst'lon  5  tee  ¥lf?h  ^endme«  to^  '°'  """  '"*'  '»  "^'  ^'^'*-  '"  '""•  historical  Neither  Is  It  known  the  extent  to  which  legal 

tawchment  d«*  ncft  aotfar  fo  haJe  SeS  "'^""^ts   reflect   preparation    for    impeach-  considerations  bore  on  the  decision  of  Stan- 

dTfl^tlvSy  tald  down  b?'^iudl«af  ool^n  """  "^'"^  ^  antlclpatlo.-  o.'  the  adoption  hery  to  resign.  However.  It  does  appear  that 

"  a  «nSLen°e  tTe  e«Lt  to  whl^^^^  °'  *"''^''  °'  Impeachment  by  the  House  of  Stanbery  did  express  concern  about  the  po- 

nf  rtnl^^^fj^   ™f„v,^„   Hif     f^  Representatives.  tentlal    conflict   Involved    In   defending   the 

tope^'hS^StmSlreu^cl^^f'^r  example  Accounts  from  the  iJiarj,  o/ Gliieon  WWfcs,  President    In   an   Impeachment   trW  th«e 

t?e'c5,^KS;i"n  d<^°norp™vld?  ort«gW  l^XS'L''Zf:^^^T,''°-  ',f "'  "i^^"  fd^  '"'  °""  °'  *"°''"^'  °"'"'"- 

of  appearance,  confrontation  of  wltnessesfor  ^h.  J^Sd^;i,^ii,'  ?h^"'  Information  about  It  does  appear  that  Stanbery  took  an  ac- 

other  rights  generally  associated  with  li^al  Me.fTohnSn    r^       '^M°"°f^' '°='^''°"  Jl"  '''"', i°  """"'"«  "'"'  ^'esldent  during 

proceedings     Perhaps    those    questions  Ik  ?!i^^'J°?°"2-  °"""°  '^^""'  t"'"  P*"^"*'  ^^  consideration   of   Impeachment  In  the 

even  mot?  fundamental   than  the  right  to  l'f!-J'L  S'f'FVhrf /'"'",?'"'  "-"■>'  "  House  of  Representatives.  Stanbery  also  ap- 

CDunsel.  for  It  Is  generally  understood  that  ^  Vh.^.T^l"' ?!v,"?,'"!;''°.°°  *''?,^"'  P'"^  '°  "J*"  "^"^^"^  President  Johnson  on 

the  right  to  r-ontrontatlon  of  witnesses  car-  /  "^  Planning  of  the  President  for  his  de-  many  matters  relating  to  the  offenses  enu- 

rle,wfthlt°heSottont^tapanyofirter"t  e-ea" 'he  Senate  trial,  with  Attorney  Den-  merated   In   the   Articles  of   Impeachment. 

\^'t,V:^::.^Jl^Zr'J'.TrtfT^  "wS«redlnhlsO,.r,asear,vasFebru-  S««  AcT"  •■""  "'^^  "  ''''  ^«°""  ">' 
Ti  ilf^^'hTr^iTt^f  ^pTesS^ceTs  '^iL^Z^  ^l^  '^^"Ti.^l  r  ^'e'lni  Sdl^""  ^'"  *'^"'-"  -"<>"  "  ~  S'-^-'^ 
that  the  question  of  accompaniment  of  "^f  '^'  ^S^^  ,hf^v  ^*,n?  ?  ""''"=''  ^  "*"»  ''"°  concerned  about  tbi 
counsel  can  be  taken  up.  For  example,  con-  u.e^^t  of  .?.  m?„!fj,^^  »  h  ?  i""  °°  distinction  between  advising  the  President 
slder  the  process  before  a  federal  grind  Jury  ■  tdeTl  rmm  ,.Xl^  i  Radicals  to  ex-  with  respect  to  matters  Involving  Impeach- 
where  a  witness  or  possible  defenSnt  cilied  p.  ^w^m  i^?S.  ,^^^"7  in  defense  of  the  ment  and  actually  appearing  as  counsel  at 
before  the  grand  Jt^l,  not  allowed  to  S  S'ai^  L  u  At^rU  cC  "'r&rn^H-  'i;"  ?*""'*  'mpeachment  trial,  stanber^ 
accompanied  by  an  attorney  during  his  ite^-  he  ha^n^t  iVt^  r«?i„^L?„^fJ?  therefore  cBose  to  resign  after  the  House  of 
testimony.  „h  rt..„.- -^i^K^    ^      .      ?^     forthwith.  Representatives  adopted  Articles  of  Impeach- 

Although  the  rul«,  or  the  Senate  provide  ^e  were  each  snf  in  J^no^dor'^^.Iv  '^^  T'^i'^^t  "  ^PP*"""  *  '"'^'™'«  stanbery 

for  a  process  of  Impeachment  trial  which  al-  natton  un>L   he   w"«  mm^.i^d     L^,'  ^'^'^  "■"  ^'°"P  °'  ""^"»  "''''  ^--^ed  as 

low.  for  the  appearance  of  the  respondent  VoT  m   ™nJa   at  2M  ■•      """P"'*"'-   '""!'■  <*e'ense   counsel.   It   appears   that  although 

and  his  counsel,  whether  or  not  the  provl-  shortiv    after   thrAriici,.   r,f    t^^^.h  ^'""e  »™'jleratlon  was  earlier  given  to  the 

slons  of  those  rules  could  be  enforceable  as  .  mint  were  adopted   tht^Calmefm^'^r.S'  2'"f.'°°.J"='""'  ''°""'  represent  the  Presl- 

matter  of  constitutional  right  Is  a  question  ™„S=    fnr   .h^  .^im^   „.,™     ^  J.        P"  "'"'  '"  '"*  Senate,  the  decision  and  prepara- 

of  difficult  interpretation.  Pormat^^on  Kg^itSLl   WeUes  Sser^edTh^  no«."?,;  tlons  for  defense  did  not  actually  be|ln  with 

the  past  practice  of  the  Senate  deserves  con-  stoS  4    1868          °'"*""'  'h  ■"«  '^°«*»  "h  »"  the  defense  lawyers  untU  after  the  House 

slderatlon  and  analysis.  "^^e 'babTnet  met  last  evening   at  half-  "^1^;^  il^;,^.?'"  °'  iTT?*.   . 

HIBTOMC*!,  PMcraxNTs  past  sevcn  hastead  of  at  noon.  But  little  olB-  ,„h         .'""'"^""h  <■'  how  President  Andrew 

It  appears  that  the  custom  and  practice  of  '='«'  b""!"*^  was  done.  We  had  a  two  hours'  ^^  ?rTa?  wiTflnancS'S'ro.^ndT  Ih  '^fnf,"'" 

the  Senate  with  respect  to  defense  counsel  at  talk  of  the  condition  of  public  affairs,  and  wlxweU  E^tJ  PaMrii'?^2V„,i  '  ''  'i"^ 

impeachment    trials    Is   to    allow    whatever  especlaUy  of  the  great  question  now  before  of  wu  Lm  M^eJT  E^ZS  1R«  loTf^^S 

counsel  is  designated  by  the  respondent  to  the  country.  Judge  Curtis  was  expected  to-  voluiSeTTTie  LZarv  of  ?nnil     !»??    °  ** 

be  present  at  the  Senate  Impeachment  trial  ""Sf-  »«  ^  associated  with  Mr.  Stanbery  as  i.^  ^'  ^'"'"^  "'  Congress  1945. 

and  to  otherwise  assut  In  the  preparation  of  ""e  of  the  counsel  or  the  President.  Other  ,       .  ™-  ^h?  was  one  of  the  defense  lawyers 

defense.  names  were  talked  of.  but  no  conclusion  come  Andrew  Johnson,  obtained  a  copy  of  en 

On  the  basis  of  the  «iimrr.»r»  „r  r,.~„—  to.  Olarv.  Vol.  m.  supra,  at  301."  accounting  ledger  signed  by  Henry  Stanbery 

appLlIg  afdefens?cou^^SenfrSr  "  "PP^""  t'"  tTe  final  decision  on  the  ^^ ,<^'^    f^^    'S-    "88.    See.    Volume    1. 

pSSment  trtaUi Ton  t^SI  in  Aloen^xl'  fepresentatlon  of  the  President  In  the  Sen-  If' ff,?'f"''°«  '^^er  Indicates  the  follow- 

It  appears  tbat  all  imSached  offlce^who  ""'  'rial  was  made  on  March   10.  1868  and  "8  sums  were  received  as  contributions  lor 

^<P^"L  '^p^^e^'S'ir^hl  °^^1,r°  '^^  ^^  -^l^eU  ^'"'"'^■^  ™'^""'™  -hf^  "'  '"'  '^""""'  '"  "">  '"'»-''- 

either  by  appearing  themselves  accompanied  ^.f^  considered. 

by  counsel  or  by  directing  counsel  to  annear  „•     I           Cabinet-meeting  this  noon.  Mr.  February  29, 1868: 

on  their  behalf.  Stanbery  named,  as  the  counsel  who  would  To  drafts  from  Mr  Seward                 «7  son 

Onlv  twn  iT,™.^),^  „«„.  ,    .  ...j  .  probably  be  retained,  himself.  Black,  Curtis.     April  23. 1868:                            

^S^^^^rBSvr  ^■r-e"---enrhar.Tit?7hS'rd  Mj;8:^6r-" -— - 

h«?PSirH?— "^  "-"s'ur;;^'ira^.must  resign   h.  M.?8.T68^  -"  ^  ^ «--        - 

£SSr-^-—  -"■  Srwh1,eTm^"^-r.'Ssi''r^'u'°n-Sirn1         --—-Keeper 3.000 

SiTe^iS^dur,^^^?^r;,'i''""i^"'^'  to  be  trammeled,  or  have  his  mind  disturbed  Total                                              "TT^ 

'^^ZT.t^^:^^^^J-ZT.  Slrr^'men^^nr^aWrdoS^tlS;  Pa^-eilf^^^-S^-'^fl^r '""^ 
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**!?  *:  I"?i   „                                                             Certainly  there  are  a  broad  range  of  mat-  bUlty  over  the  D.S.  Attorneys  as  provided  in 

Paid  W.  T.  Peddrlck  tor  services  to  ters  relating  to  Impeachment  which  would  38  DSC.  Section  619 

Presidents  Counsel «200  fail  within  this  responslbuity  to  advise  the  The    responsibility    of    Investigating    and 

May  4. 1888:  President  on  legal  matters.  Since  there  Is  no  prosecutuig    violations    of    federal    criminal 

Gibson  Bros,  for  printing 100  limitation  or  qualification  on   the  subject  statutes  is  clearly  within  the  responslbuity 

May  5.  1868:  matter   upon   which   the   Attorney   General  and  duty  of  the  Attorney  General   Defend- 

Mr.Asbton  for  services  to  counsel..        150  might  render  his  advice  or  oplmon.  there  Ing  a  President,  or  any  other  Impeachable 

Mays.  1858:  would  seem  to  be  no  necessity  that  these  government   official,   at   a  Senate   Impeach- 

Mr.  Grosbeck 2.025  matters  be  related  to  a  public  function  rather  ment    trial   could   easily    and   likely   create 

Mr.  Curtis 2.025  than  a  private  or  personal  matter.  problems  of  incompatibility  and  conflict  with 

Mr    Evarta 2.025         As  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Justice  the  statutory  duties  and  responsibilities  of 

Mr.   Nelson-. _.     2.025  the  Attorney  General  has  responsibility  for  Investltatloa    and    piosecuuons    of    federal 

Mr.  Stanbery 2,025  the  conduct  of  litigation  In  which  the  United  criminal  offenses.  In  short,  the  Attorney  Den- 
May  9.1863:  States,  an  agency  or  an  officer  thereof  la  a  e.-il  might  And  hlmaeU  directing  an  inves- 

Mr.  Grosbeck loO  party  or  Is  Interested  under  the  provision  tlgatlon  of  a  President  after  an  Impeachment 

Mr    Curtis 100  of  38  US.C.  Section  S16:  conviction. 

Mr.  Evarts 100          "Except  as  otherwise  autborlzed  by  law.  the  In    addition    the    Attorney    General    may 

Mr.   Kelson 100  conduct  of  litigation  in  which  the  United  have  a  direct  conflict  in  matters  occurring 

Mr.   Stanbery loO  States,  an  agency,  or  an  officer  thereof  Is  a  at  an  Impeachment  trial.  For  example,  the 

By  Telegrams 25  party,  or  Is  Interested,  and  securing  evidence  Attorney   General  might  wish  to  defer  the 

therefor.  Is  reserved  to  officers  of  the  Depart-  Issuance  of  on  order  under  the  provisions  or 

Total   - 11,000  "heht  of  Justice,  under  the  direction  of  the  18   US.C.  Section  6005  with  respect  to  the 

^r^:^^il^^^^XT.S^.!tJ:^:.  '^Brw'I/^f-rmcatlon  Of  what  might  be  ^Tr:^^^^^^^^ ^^ S^'t^ZlZ 

SHSnToHr-1?S  -  tr^- -.c;'rtr  5t?;^a^  iz^^  '^\^^^^^^i^-^^'z 

lutlon  of  impeachment  on  February  24  1868;  more  precisely  the  nature  ot  the  proceedings  sponslbUlty  for  the  prosecution  otcrtol^ 

^^l^T^^M^^T^^  Z"^"^"^  ??  ""'  '"  "•'"'=''  the  Attorney  General  m^Tac"*  offense,  which  are  rela^tnthe  pro^eeSl^ 

rche?u?ed"o  be«n  Ma^h  30?a"68^1ldent         '"^^  *"°"'>-  «'""'"  "  »"''  °t^"  "-n-  "^  ""=  *'"'«  '""'  ""'  """"^  ha1?^"hmg 

52,m^„V^.o?,^,^d  „n  ,,,.f?.,;.^  ?^M  ""'  °'  the  Department  of  Justice,   or  anv  necessarily  to  do  with  the  substance  of  thi 

fi?Sr^SaT^6 TasR^^d  Toh^^rw^rn^Iilv  «""™y  specially  appointed  by  the  Attorney  Articles  of  Impeachment.  For  example,  wit- 

acomtttd  on  the  other  A«^l^»  nn  M^v  S  °'""*'   '""'"  '»*•  ""ay.  whjn  speclflcaUy  nesses   called   before   the  Senate  cJuld  po- 

acquitted  on  the  other  Articles  on  May  26.  directed  by  the  Attorney  General    conduct  tentlaUy  become  defendants  against  chai^ 

If  th.r.r«r.  .„n».r.  ,.,.,  ,>,.  «„—..,„  „,  *">'  ^^'^  °'  'egal  proceeding,  civil  or  erlml-  "f  obstruction  of  Justice  \mder  18  U.S.C,  Sec- 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  Hnancing  of  n^l.  mcludlng  grand  Jury  proceedings  and  tlon  1505  or  perjury  under  18  DSC.  Section 

he'l^tuS'adont'iLrof  Artl^.'orii^^Sh"  P-'^eeedlngs  £,fore  commlttmg  msgJIrat^  1«3I.  to  name  bu7two  such  offe^eT^ 

^t^llft^^2,^Lf,r.^?f<^\^Sr^n^  which  United  States  attorney.  Leauthonwd  circumstances   relating   to   their   testimony 

wen    .?,Vi  ,h.  ?r,£  *St.?  r,h^,  .^1,  ^Vl  ""  '»"  to  conduct.  Whether  or  not  he  u  a  »e'°re  the  Senate  In  an  impeachment  trial. 

mUht  have  Lin  m.r^u  ^^J  LSi^  h,^  "'"""t  Of  the  district  m  which  the  pro-  Although  these  problems  are  only  specula- 

^d^^^™.^..^Hf  H^                     .'     Vi  ceedmg  is  brought."                                     ^  tlve.    the   fact   that    the   Attorney    GenernI 

hv?^  £?„./.  '•»"  the  defense  was  not  paid         what  remams  for  clarification  from  thl.  »■?«  '^ter  have  responsibility  for  the  en- 

contrlbu«on              ■           "             "  ""''""  «"'™  ^  "■»ether  or  not  an  topes^ment  '<»™nient  or  prosecution  growing  out  of  the 

An  lnte«.«in„  fnntnot-  ,r.  sf.nh.r.v  ^  procecdUig  Is  Cither  a  clvU  Ot  Criminal  legal  ??'"'te  proceedings   would  seem   to  compel 

.gna"tlorrS  'rer:he"se«rSL  «:  P^Vriutho^lt't'  Tw  "^"■"'r  'l'^  S»,"""P«'='-"  '""■  the  senate  proceed- 

SEHSSS^--^-  S.SriSi:?S£?;  SSHiSSSS 

the  Department  of  Justice  In  1870.  See,  16  ^""Kht  the  esubllshment,   recovery,  or  re-  .Jie  ^natSTent  of  J,«t,c,    ,h,„„„H   ,h- 

Stat.  182  (1870).  Thl.  Act  had  the  effeci  of  f^  "'  Pf^'^te  and  clvU  rights:  one  brought  Attoroev  Gen1?^r  hw  nr^mu!».^rf,L^f 

Tsa^  =-r'^ir,rsr^"r?!  "^r^^^'^^'^zj^i-^'^::"^^^.  EleS^rSSSHTrS 

Se'n^^l-a^-lTe'h^^TSir^'rtrnrS  ^ST.  ^'--^   ''"    '"^'— ^    ^  lliTEvB^B^^  ^^^"^ 

Justice.  In  addition  the  authority  previously          't  would  therefore  seem  to  follow  that  the  •■«  ss  75L?V.i1X,,.i,«~,\I'_     .  , 

vested  with  the  United  States  Attorneys  was  '«ek  of  any  specific  statutory  autborltv  and  plo'eS  in  Lftt?.^  ™>^ec«H  ^^1?"^  ™" 

brought  under  the  supervision  of  the  At-  the  lack  of  any  general  statutory  authority  dut^tfoi  X^H  "  "!f,h1  Tm        ^.    ^'^t' 

torney  General.  Although  the  present  statu-  "l^ch  might  authorize  the  Attoriev  Oenerii  „  "o^  „,  nwtnli,      '^                    '  '^'"^'^- 

tory  duties  of  the  Attorney  General  relating  ^  »ct  In  the  defense  of  an  Impeached  Presl-  .1,1  uo  inrt(vtrt«oi  ».h„  >,..  k,^_          _ 

to   the   impeachment   process   wUl    be   dls-  lent  In  an  Impeachment  trial  m  the  Sena-e  ployee  sh^i  a?J^r  h^?.™?„^.„'fr.'^!S" 

cussed  later  In  thu  report.  It  might  be  said  *ot>10  he  outside  the  authority  ot  the  office  ^^S>^^\£^d  Kenf  «U?^r„»^ 

that  the  duties  ot  the  Attorney  General  m  of  the  Attorney  General.  one^toer  tlfan^h^n^^fn  «  /  ?         "^' 

Stanberys  day  were  not  as  extensive  as  they         There   are  certainly   other  considerations  ?,on^S  iiv  ludlc^S^^  ft'S^n^J^'ir/ 

are  today:  and  therefore  his  consideration  of  which  bear  on  the  role  of  the  Attorney  Gen-  anmiMt^n^u^t  I^r  f  r,H^l   "^^r^*' 

the  conflict  of  Simultaneously  acting  as  de-  eral  m  an  Impeachment  trial.  As  mentioned  «™ma  ?on  ^omjact     cSm  ^  Zn^Z.^ 

rem*  counsel  and  Attorney  General  might  be  earlier,  an  officer  convicted  on  Impeachment  rta?«  ac?Lit™n  ?r  oUier^Ti^i,Sl^?m.S 

even  more  compelling  today.  Is  also  subject  to  criminal  prosecaUon    Ar-  inv-^ivi'n/ .^ImS;        ,       P      1     ^  ^'^ 

sot.  o,  r,..  ..^..Jo^^ut.  XK  t^c^  I.  ^tlon  3  u.S  ConstL^."^°e  ^L  T'Zll  f^^^ ^T^^rTTJl  T^ 

PREsmrNTUL  IMPESCHMBNT  torney  General  hasdlrect  statutory  respon-  or  substantial  interest  £id  in  whl^  he^ 

Whatever  the  basis  for  Stanberys  resigns-  cSl  Jor   cr.L^ni^^  ,  !        °'^""'  "°  °'""  tlclpated  personaUy  and  substantlaUy  ai  an 

tlon  to  defend  President  Johnson,  there  are  ^JZ  «^i  h     ,  .v    l^''   ^^   Attorney  employee,   through   decision,   approval    dls- 

certalnly  a  number  of  significant  consldera-  rr™lzi  !f     ,„         the  Department  of  Jus-  approval,  recommendation,  the  rendering  of 

tlons  relevant  to  the  role  of  the  Attorney  :!f  ^  "^  '^"^  °'  •"*  responslbuity  over  advice.  Investigation,  or  otherwise    while  =0 

General  In  Presidential  Impeachment.  the   Federal    Bureau    ot   Investigation,    has  employed.                                            ' 

The  function,  of  the  Attorney  General  are  fR,^?? '"''''"'■'t''  »hd  exclusive  final  respon-  ..,6,  No  mdlvldual  who  has  been  an  em 

statutory.    THe   Attorney   General    has    the  f'""  t?  «or  the  Investigation  of  federal  crunes  p,ovee   Siall    Wthln   1    vew  af^r   w?  ™ 

specific  function  of  advising  the  President.  '^7'"'°8  government  officers  under  the  pro-  plo^ent    has    c^      woelr    ne^on^i 

and  It  Is  often  said  that  the  Attorney  Gen-  ^  "'<""  of  28  n.S.C.  Section  535.  befo^^y  court  oT^oartmert  „r'lJ^^?^i^ 

era.  u  the  "President's  Lawyer."  That'ls  not  „ /°  ""'"™  '"  ">»  '"vestlgatory  function  Se  Oo^mmeTt  as^^eM    o?  atlXy'for 

literally  or  practlcaUy  accurate.  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  prosecutorial  anyone  other  than  the  Dnlied  staUTil  con 

"The  Attorney  General  shall  give  his  advice  function  vested  In  the  United  States  Attor-  nJt°on  wlthany  ^tl^ei^e^t^^d^"! 

and  opinion  on  questions  ot  law  when  re-  neys  under  28  US.C.  Section  547  also  falls  scribed    in   paragraoh    (al    M   thl«  SS-tint 

quired  by  the  President.  28  U.S.C.  Section  wtthln  the  direct  authority  ot  the  Attorney  which  was  under  hte  official  resjwnslbni^  m 

*"■  General  by  virtue  or  his  supervisory  responsl-  an  employee  ot  the  Oovemment  at  any  time 
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Within  a  period  of  1  year  prior  to  the  termi- 
Qation  of  such  responsibility. 

"(e)  No  partner  of  an  employee  shall  act 
as  agent  or  attorney  for  anyone  other  than 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  any 
matter  enumerated  and  described  In  para- 
graph la)  of  this  gectlon  in  which  such 
Government  employee  la  participating  or  has 
participated  personally  and  substantially  as 
a  Government  employee  through  decision, 
approval,  dtsapproval.  recommendation,  the 
rendering  of  advice,  Investigation  or  other- 
wise, or  which  13  the  subject  of  his  official 
respouBlbillty.   (18  U,S.C.  207)" 

In  addition  to  limitations  Imposed  upon 
former  employees,  there  are  also  limitations 
Imposed  upon  employees  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  outside  practice  of  law.  28  CJ-R. 
Section  45.735-0  provides: 

"145.735-9  Private  professional  practice 
and  outside  employment. 

'■(a)  No  professional  employee  shall  en- 
gage in  the  private  practice  of  his  profession, 
including  the  practice  of  law.  except  as  may 
be  authorized  by  or  under  paragraph  (c)  or 
(e)  of  this  section.  Acceptance  of  a  forward- 
ing fee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the 
foregoing  prohibition. 

"(b)  Paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  special  Government  em- 
ployees. 

"(c)  The  Deputy  Attorney  General  mav 
make  specific  exemptions  to  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  section  In  unusual  circumstances.  Ap- 
plication for  exceptions  must  be  made  m 
writing  stating  the  reasons  therefor,  and  di- 
rected to  the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
through  the  applicant's  superior.  Action  tak- 
en by  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  application  shall  be  made 
In  writing  and  shall  be  directed  to  the  ap- 
plicant. 

"(d)  No  employee  shall  engage  In  any  em- 
ployment outside  his  official  hours  of  duty 
or  while  un  leave  status  if  such  employment 
wUl: 

"(1)  In  any  manr.er  interfere  with  the 
proper  and  effective  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  position 

■•(2)  Create  or  appear  to  create  a  conflict 
of  Interest,  or 

"(31  Reflect  adversely  upon  the  Depart* 
ment  of  Justice. 

"lei  A  professional  employee  may.  in  ofT- 
duty  hours  and  consistent  with  his  official 
responsibilities,  participate  without  com- 
pensation for  his  services,  in  a  program  to 
provide  legal  asilstanc?  and  representation 
to  poor  persons.  Such  participation  by  pro- 
fessional employees  of  this  Department  shall 
not  Include  represeittatlon  or  assL-itaDce  In 
^r\y  criminal  matter  or  proceeding,  whether 
Federal.  Stare,  or  local,  or  in  any  other  mat- 
ter or  proceedlne  in  which  the  United  States 
(Including  the  District  of  Columbia  Govern- 
ment) is  a  party  or  has  a  direct  and  sub- 
stantial Interest.  Notice  of  Intention  to  par- 
ticipate In  such  a  program  shall  be  given 
by  the  employee  in  writing  to  the  head  of 
his  division  or  (in  the  case  of  an  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorney)  to  the  U5.  Attorney  In  auch 
detaU  as  that  official  shall  require. 

"[Order  No.  330-fi5,  30  F-R.  17202.  Dec.  31. 
1965,  as  amended  by  Order  No.  379-67  S3 
F_R     906fl.   June    27.    19671- 

The  Deoartment  of  Justice  also  has  a  gen- 
eral conflict  of  Interest  regulation  covering 
employee  activities.  28  C.P.R.  Section  48.735- 
4  provider: 

"5  45.735 — 4    Conflicts  of  Interest. 

"(a)  A  conflict  of  Interest  exists  whenever 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  an  em- 
ployee has  or  appears  to  have  a  direct  and 
predictable  effect  upon  a  flnanclal  interest 
of  such  employee  or  of  his  spouse,  minor 
child,  partner,  or  person  or  orEanlzntlon  with 
which  he  Is  associated  or  Is  negotiating  for 
future  employment. 

"(b)  A  conflict  of  Interest  exists  even 
though  there  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
employee  will,  in  fact,  resolve  the  conflict  to 


his  own  personal  advantage  rather  than  to 
that  of  the  Government. 

"(c)  An  employee  shall  not  have  a  direct 
or  Indirect  financial  interest  that  conflicts, 
or  appears  to  conflict,  with  his  Government 
duties  and  responsibilities. 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  preclude  an  em- 
ployee from  having  a  flnanclal  interest  or 
engaging  In  a  flnanclal  transaction  to  the 
same  extent  as  a  private  citizen  not  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  so  long  as  It  Is 
not  prohibited  by  statute.  Executive  Order 
11222,  this  section  or  !  46.735-11." 

All  of  these  matters  relate  to  the  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  partic- 
ularly to  the  Attorney  General,  with  respect 
to  the  Impeachment  investigation  currently 
In  progress  against  President  Richard  Nixon. 
The  Department  of  Justice  through  Solicitor 
General  Elobert  H.  Bork  took  the  position  In 
a  memorandum  submitted  in  the  Agnew  case 
that  the  President  was  Immtme  from  indict- 
ment until  the  President  had  been  Im- 
peached, convicted  and  removed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. See.  Memorandum  For  the  United  States 
Concerning  the  Vice  President's  Claim  of 
Constitutional  Immunity,  In  R«  Proceedings 
of  the  Grand  Jury  Impaneled  December  5, 
1972:  Application  of  Splro  T.  Agnew.  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  U5.  District 
Court,  District  of  Maryland,  Case  Number 
CivU  73-965. 

Clearly,  the  deferral  of  possible  Indictment 
until  the  culmination  of  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings could  create  a  serious  conflict,  par- 
ticularly If  the  Attorney  General  (or  even  a 
former  Attorney  General)  as  the  chief  legal 
officer  of  the  United  Slates  were  to  appear 
at  a  Senate  impeachment  trial  In  defense  of 
the  Pre3ldent  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  not 
well  settled  that  a  President  Is  not  Indictable 
despite  arguments  advanced  around  Hissis- 
ai^ypi  v  Johnson.  4  Wall.  (71  US.)  475  (1887). 
See.  "The  President.  Congress,  and  the 
Courts."  by  Raoul  Berger,  83  Yale  L.  J.  1111. 
at  1133. 

attobni:t  general  saxbe's  posrrtoN 

It  appears  that  a  number  of  these  con- 
siderations have  been  contemplated  by  the 
present  Attorney  General,  William  B.  Saxtoe, 
regarding  his  possible  role  in  the  Impeach- 
ment proceedings  under  way  against  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon.  Shortly  after  his  ap- 
pointment. Mr.  Saxbe  was  aVkcd  a  number 
of  questions  at  his  first  press  conference  on 
January  11.  1974  relating  to  Impeachment 
The  following  Is  an  excerpt  from  the  ques- 
tion and  answers  given  at  the  press  con- 
ference : 

"QmsnoN.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  how  do 
you  envisage  your  role  in  the  contlnulnf> 
Hotise  Impeachment  investigation;  and  if  It 
gets  to  the  Floor  of  the  House,  what  will 
your  role  be? 

"Attorney  General  Saxbe.  I  have  looked  In- 
to this  both  before  I  came  over  here  and  since 
I  have  been  here:  and  I  find  no  role  for  the 
Attorney  General  In  this  area. 

"Now,  cerralnlj-.  any  evidence  that  Mr. 
Jaworskl  comes  up  with,  working  imder  the 
Department  of  Justice,  which  Is  a  part  of 
this  office,  will  he  involved.  But  other  than 
that.  I  see  no  role,  either  on  the  orcsecu- 
tlon.  if  It  happens  or  on  the  defense. 

"Tradltlonallv.  as  you  know,  the  Attorney 
General  Is  the  official  lawyer  for  all  agencies 
of  government,  including  the  President.  But 
In  this  particular  area,  a  situation  arises 
which  divorces  Itself  from  the  traditional 
rcle  of  government. 

"Qttestion.  Tou  would  be  entlrelv  neutral? 

"Attorney  General  Saxbe.  I  don't  think  T 
have  any  choice:  and  I  think  that  I  have  to 
draw  the  line  very  carefully,  and  I  Intend  try 

"The  Department  of  Justice  l^— could  be  In 
a  prosecutorial  situation  If  the  Jaworskl 
Committee  or  If  the  impeachment  committee 
comes  up  with  crimes  that  would  have  to  b? 
prosecuted. 

"Now.  the  services  that  can  be  afforded  the 


White  House  under  the  role  of  the  lawyer 
available  to  all  government  agencies  is  not 
going  to  be  shirked. 

"At  the  same  time,  if  it  reaches  that  point, 
of  Impeachment,  I  think  that  it  would  tradi- 
tionally and  should  go  to  Independent  de- 
fenders, defenders  of  the  President. 

"Question.  Sir.  can  I  ask  you  to  elaborate 
on  that?  I  believe  there  are  three  Justice 
Department  lawyers  now  working  in  the  so- 
called  legal  group  in  the  White  House,  which 
would  defend  the  President  If  impeachment 
proceedings  go  forward. 

"Are  you  saying  those  three  will  be  pulled 
out  of  that  group? 

Attorney  General  Saxbe.  As  I  recall  these— 
and  this  Is  something  that  I  have  learned 
of  this  week — these  are  three  lawyers  that 
are  not — they  are  research  lawyers  that  are 
doing  research  and  are  being  supplied — and 
I  am  not  even  sure  they  are  In  the  Wblt« 
House — but  they  are  doing  work  over  there 
and  have  been  there  for  soma  time. 

QuKSTioif.  Well,  my  question  is.  are  they 
going  to  help  the  President  in  his  defense 
In  impeachment  proceedings? 

Attorney  General  Saxbe.  I  think  not.  I 
think  not:  if  it  reaches  that  point. 

Question.  May  I  then  ask  you  about  other 
lawyers  from  other  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  Department  of  Justice — of  De- 
fense and  such.  Would  it  be  proper  for  them 
to  be  loaned  to  the  White  Bouse  to  defend 
the  President? 

Attorney  General  Saxbe.  I  think  when  It 
comes  down  to  defense,  you  are  presuming 
that  It  proceeds  to  Impeachment.  I  think  at 
that  time,  there  will  have  to  be  set  up  an 
Independent  defense  lawyers  group;  and  It 
would  not  be  proper  to  take  them  from  any 
other  department  of  government. 

Qtresnow.  Pardon  me.  sir. 

And  finally,  is  It  proper  for  the  taxpayers 
to  pay  for  those  lawyers  through  the  White 
House  budget? 

Attorney  General  Saxbe.  At  the  time  of 
impeachment,  of  an  impeachment  trial? 

QiTESTiON.  Yes,  sir. 

Attorney  General  Saxbk.  No;  and  I  don't 
think  they  would  be. 

QtTESTioN.  You  mean  the  President  would 
have  to  pay  It  out  of  his  own  pocket? 

Attorney  General  Saxbe.  X  think  there 
would  have  to  be  established  a  defense  fund. 

QiTESTXON.  Could  you  give  us  some  Idea 
of  how  this  public  defender,  If  that's  the 
term — the  concern  of  how  you  might  func- 
tion or  how  you  envision  this  sort  of  office 
or  official — 

Attorney  General  Saxbe.  A  public  defender? 

Question.  That  seemed  to  be  what  you 
were  pointing  to  In  the  case  of  possible 
impeachment. 

Non-.  how 

Attorney  General  Saxbe.  Oh. 

Question.  Now.  how — what  type  of  man 
himself  Is  that? 

Attorney  General  Saxbe.  Well,  at  the  time 
of  our  only  Presidential  Impeachment,  which 
was  Andrew  Johnson,  the  then  Attorney  Gen- 
eral resigned  from  his  office  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  as  a  private  citizen,  put  together 
a  defense  group  that  were  not  paid  by  gov- 
ernment, and  operated  separately. 

Question.  Now,  how  could  you  see  that 
function  as  of  today?  Do  you  think  that  It 
would  still  be  private? 

Attorney  General  Saxbe.  I  would  think  so. 
at  that  point  of  an  impeachment  trial;  yes. 

Question.  Mr.  Attorney  C«eneral,  would  you 
consider  resigning  yourself  and  set  up  the 
President's  defense  and.  If  so — If  not.  why 
not? 

Attorney  General  Saxbe.  Well,  for  one 
thing,  I  am  not  qualified  to  be  that  kind 
of  a  lawyer.  I  don't  believe.  I  think  that  this 
Is  a  particular  area  of  law  which  demands 
substantial  experience.  I  have  usually  been 
Involved  In  the  side  that  I  am  In  right  now. 
My — I  have  had  criminal  trials,  but  I  am 
certainly  not  qualified  to  go  Into  an  Impeach- 
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ment  trial,  n.r  would  I  feel  called  upon  to 
do  so. 

QmsnoN.  So  you  would  not  consider  re- 
signing? 
Attorney  General  Saxbe.  No. 
Prealdent  Nlxon  responded  to  this  and 
other  statements  of  the  Attorney  General 
Saxbe.  In  his  News  Conference  of  March  0, 
1974  President  Nlxon  was  asked: 

"Mr.  President.  Attorney  General  Saxbe  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  at  some  point 
In  the  Impeachment  procedure  you  might 
have  to  start  paying  for  your  own  legal  de- 
fense. Sir,  do  you  have  any  plans  to  hire  your 
own  lawyers  at  your  own,  rather  than  public, 
expense?" 

President  Nlxon  responded  to  that  ques- 
tion as  follows: 

"If  the  Attorney  General  should  rule  that 
I  should  pay  for  my  own  defense,  I  shall,  of 
course,  do  so. 

"I  should  point  out,  however,  that  I  am 
not  a  defendant  until  the  House  passes  a 
bill  of  Impeachment  I  would  then  be  a  de- 
fendant, and  If  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  should  rule  that  the  President 
should  pay  for  his  defense.  I  wUl  find  some- 
body to  loan  me  the  money."  (Laughter)  See. 
Weekly  Compilation  of  [Residential  Docu- 
ments. Monday.  March  11,  1974,  Volume  TO. 
Number  10.  at  295. 

It  would  appear  that  Attorney  General 
Saxbe  has  given  thought  to  many  of  the 
considerations  about  the  role  of  the  Attorney 
General  which  may  have  been  made  in  the 
Impeachment  trial  defense  of  Andrew  John- 
son. 

white  house  staft  lawyebs 
Beyond  the  Attorney  General,  there  are 
certainly  a  number  of  other  attorneys  In  the 
employ  of  the  United  states  Governcnent  who 
might  be  capable  or  available  to  provide  a 
defense  for  President  Nlxon  In  an  Impeach- 
ment trial. 

There  is  statutory  authority  for  the  detaU 
of  various  Governmental  employees  to  the 
White  House  under  the  provision  of  3  U.SC. 
Section  107: 

"Employees  of  the  executive  departments 
and  Independent  establishments  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  may  be 
detailed  from  time  to  time  to  the  White 
House  Office  for  temporary  assistance" 
Although  this  authority  is  somewhat  am- 
blgous  m  that  It  falls  to  specify  who  may 
direct  such  a  detail.  It  would  seem  that  as 
a  practical  matter.  If  not  as  a  matter  of  law, 
that  this  authority  may  be  exercised  by  the 
President. 

Just  how  this  detail  process  actually  works 
15  not  specified  under  the  statutory  authority, 
but  it  Is  clear  that  detail  of  executive  de- 
partmental personnel  has  been  and  Is  made 
to  the  White  House.  In  Senate  Hearings  Be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  on 
Supplemental  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Tear 
1974.  HJl.  11576.  93d  Congress,  First  Session. 
Part  1,  at  pages  349-361  a  list  of  personnel  on 
detail  to  the  White  House  in  1973  listed  93 
employees  who  had  been  detailed  to  the 
White  Rouse  In  1973.  Although  no  explana- 
tion la  given  as  to  whether  these  persons  were 
on  full-time  detail  or  only  partial  detail  to 
the  White  House.  28  of  the  personnel  are 
indicated  to  have  been  detailed  in  such  a 
manner  so  as  to  provide  reimbursements  to 
the  parent  agency,  and  the  remainder  were 
listed  as  nonreimbursable  personnel  on  de- 
tail. Among  the  nonreimbursable  personnel 
on  detail  was  listed  the  name  of  J.  Fred 
Buzhardt  on  detail  from  Office  of  Secretary 
of  Defense.  This  may  be  of  Interest  to  the 
Immediate  discussion  because  Mr.  Buzhardt 
also  served  at  that  time,  and  apparently  con- 
tinues to  serve,  as  legal  counsel  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 

What  all  of  this  means  in  terms  of  Im- 
peachment defense  counsel  la  that  the  Pres- 
ident appears  to  possess  the  authority  to 
detail  executive  personnel  to  the  White 
House  without  reason  and  to  assign  them 


background  research  or  other  duties  In  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  of  a  defense  at 
an  Impeachment  trial. 

Whether  or  not  limitations  on  appropria- 
tions or  other  limitations  would  prevent 
these  detailed  persons  from  actually  appear- 
ing before  the  Senate  as  counsel  for  an  Im- 
peached President  Is  not  clear. 

In  addition  to  those  executive  department 
personnel  who  might  be  detailed  to  the 
White  Hotise.  there  Is  of  co\irse  the  regular 
staff  of  the  White  House.  Here  again 
whether  or  not  limitation  on  appropriations 
or  other  limitations  would  prevent  White 
House  staff  members  from  actually  appearing 
before  the  Senate  as  counsel  for  an  im- 
peachment trial  Is  not  clear.  What  is  dear, 
however.  Is  that  White  House  staff  could  be, 
and  probably  Is  being,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  on  various  legal  matters  related  to 
possible  Impeachment. 

One  source  of  Interesting  Information  re- 
garding the  expendittire  for  White  House  staff 
is  the  Information  Included  In  the  Appen- 
dixes to  the  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  Fiscal  Years  1974  and 
1975. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

FISCAL  1974  BUDGET.  AT  57,  APPfNDIX 

OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION  (IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 


PERSONNEL  SUMMARY 


1972  1973 

actual     cshmite 


1974 
estimate 


Pereonnel  cofntMniation: 

Pftfmawnt  posittons 7.  )K          7,408  6  797 

Positions    other    than- 

KnnaMnt 76            100  100 
r   personnti    com- 

penMliofl 47&             Ml  Ml 

Total  pvnonnel  com- 

pen»t»n._.. 7.721         B.0I9  7.4a 

Pfrsonnel  benefits:  Civilian.,  582            GOO  5SZ 
Travel  »nd  transportation  of 

^wrsoM 166              138  138 

Pfesideni  s  trwel 58              75  75 

Transportation  flt  things 2                1  2 

Rent,  OHTimunicaHofts.  and 

„  oUlities 3U            294  294 

Printing  and  reproiJwtwn. 351            320  350 

Othei  services .  jg  jt 

Supplies  and  mat«rials 145            179  iSo 

Eflulpment..   6              95  95 

Total  obligsUofts 5.342         9,767  9.110 


PERSONNEL  SUMMARY 

Total  number  of  pennsnent 

positions 540  510  480 

FuJMtire  eqwvalent  or  other 

positions 4  5  5 

Averafie  paid  employment 519  510  490 

Average  GS  grade 7.5  7.6  7  6 

Average  GS  salary S1Q.42S      JIO.825        J11,U2 

FISCAL  1975  BUDGET.  AT  57,  APPENDIX 
OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION  (IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 


1973  1974 

actual    estifflate 


1975 

estiinate 


Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions 7,380         8.491 

Positions  other  titan 
permatem-- 105  200 

Other  personnel  com- 
pensation   S85  600 

Special  personal  wrv- 
ices  payments gs 

Total  persentKf  com- 

pe  nation.. 

Personnel  benefits:  Civilian., 

Presidertfs  travel 

Travel  and  transportation  ol 

persons 

Transportation  of  things- 
Rent,  communications,  and 

utilities- 

Piintmgandreproductlen 

Other  services 

Supplies  and  materials.. 
Equipment 

Total  otdiiaUoas 9,745       11,278 


9,664 
300 
725 
203 


8.070 

9.377 

10.892 

SO 

695 

MZ 

100 
200 

1S4 

200 

3 

4 

< 

311 

335 

2,680 
550 

J7I 

385 

2 

le 

35 

138 

ISO 

175 

12 

16 

32 

Total  number  of  pennanent 

posiltons 510  510  4W 

Fult-tiiTte  enuinlem  of  other  ^ 

PO^t'Ois 15  15  0$ 

Average  paid  employment 510  510  Vo 

Average  GS  grade 7.6  7.8  Tg 

AwtajBGS  salary... J10.825      S11.88S  112,470 

Altbottgb  these  charts  represent  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  the  President  with 
staff  assistance  and  tor  providing  adminis- 
trative services  to  the  White  House,  they  do 
not  Identify  what  functions  or  tasks  may  be 
assigned  to  persons  whose  salaries  are  paid 
out  of  these  funds.  It  does  appear  that  the 
President  possesses  a  large  degree  of  discre- 
tion with  respect  to  work  assignment  of  staff 
members. 

There  are  however  some  Interesting  matters 
which  might  be  noted  with  respect  to  theae 
two  similar  charts  from  the  Fiscal  1974 
Budget  and  the  Fiscal  1975  Budget.  In  the 
1976  Budget  an  Item  Identified  as  ■■11.8  Spe- 
cial personal  service  payments^'  appears  for 
the  first  time  and  It  la  indicated  that  $80,000 
U  estimated  to  be  spent  this  fiscal  year  and 
S203.000  Is  estimated  for  Fiscal  1975.  It  might 
also  be  noted  that  without  ezeeptlon  all 
Items  listed  under  '•Personnel  compensa- 
tion" In  the  1976  Budget  show  a  substantial 
Increase  In  the  1975  estimates  over  previous 
years  and  also  show  an  increase  for  the  1974 
estimate  in  the  1975  Budget  over  the  1974 
estimate  In  the  1974  Budget.  What  all  of  this 
means  Is  that  the  White  House  appears  to  be 
spending  more  money  ibr  personnel  now  than 
It  has  since  1973. 

Another  source  of  Information  about  the 
operation  of  White  House  sUff  with  respect 
to  impeachment  activities  la  the  published 
Hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service  on  H.R.  14715:  "Authoriza- 
tion For  Staff  Support  In  the  White  House 
Office  and  for  the  Elxecutive  Duties  of  the 
Vice  President,"  May  23.  1974,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 93rd  Cong..  2d  Sess. 

That  Hearing  was  held  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  administration  proposal,  HJl. 
14715.  Information  about  White  Bouse 
staffing,  employees  detailed  from  federal 
agencies  and  matters  relating  to  the  legal 
staff  are  Included  in  the  hearing.  Mr.  Roy 
Ash.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  was  the  sole  witness  to  testify  at 
the  bearing. 

When  asked  about  whether  HJl.  14715 
would  authorize  money  for  Presidential  de- 
fense In  Impeachment  proceedings,  Mr.  Ash 
responded.  In  part: 

"These  are  not  amounta  to  defend  the 
President.  These  are  amounts  to  provide  in- 
formation, a  response  generally  to  congres- 
sional and  Judicial  requests  for  Information 
from  him  (President  Nlxon).  Hearings,  «- 
pro,  at  33." 

One  Is  left  to  conclude  that  money  is  pos- 
sibly being  used  to  pay  persons  hired  on  the 
staff  or  detailed  as  reimbursable  personnel 
from  executive  agencies  for  work  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Impeachment  Investigation  of 
Prealdent  Nlxon.  and  perhaps  in  prepara- 
tion for  possible  Impeachment  trial  In  the 
Senate. 

CONCLt-SION 

The  amount  of  work  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  an  Impeachment  trial  In  the 
Senate  Is  likely  to  reoessltate  counsel  with  a 
rather  sizable  staff.  In  realistic  terms  that 
means  the  defense  will  cost  a  good  deal  of 
money. 

There  appears  to  be  little  question  that 
certain  members  of  the  White  House  staff, 
deUUed  employees  from  executive  depart- 
ments, and  perhaps  the  Attorney  General 
by  virtue  of  his  statutory  duties  may  advise 
the  President  on  a  wide  range  of  matters 
relating  to  impeachment.  Certainly  all  of  the 
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above,  except  the  Attorney  General,  could  be 
Used  to  marsliall  evidence,  prepare  memo- 
nuida  of  historical  precedents,  prepare  briefs 
and  all  of  those  things  preparatory  to  the 
aq^al  appearance  of  defense  counsel  In  tbe 

IPDwever,  with  respect  to  the  actiial  ap- 
pearance o(  couiuel  at  the  Senate,  the  prac- 
tice has  been  that  «nly  privately  retained 
delense  counsel,  and  not  persons  In  the  sal- 
ary of  the  federal  government,  have  ap- 
peared on  behalf  of  the  respondent.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Andrew  Johnson  precedent  1b 
most  relevant  to  Presidential  Impeachment. 
Adhering  to  that  precedent  would  require 
the  retention  of  private  counsel  after  Articles 
of  Impeachment  are  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  payment  of  pri- 
vate counsel  by  the  respondent. 

Appcxoce  a— CarnrsEL  rt»  RxsTOiroxMT  in 
Senatt  Impeacbhent  Ttuals 

Officer,  counsel,  and  Hinds'  and  Cannon's 
section : 

William  Blount,  appeared  through  Jared 
Ingersoli.  £sq..  A.  J.  Dallas.  Esq..  section 
2305 

John  Pickering,  no  appearance  entered.' 
section  3333. 

Samuel  Chase,  appeared  with  Robert  O. 
Harper.  Luther  Martin.  Philip  B.  Key,  Jo- 
seph Hopklnson.  Esquires,  as  counsel,  section 
2351. 

James  H.  Peck,  appeared  with  WUllam 
Wirt  and  Jonathan  Meredith,  section  3374. 

West  H-  Humphreys,  no  appearance  was 
made,  sect  on  3395.     ' 

Andrew  Johnson,  entered  appearance  by 
letter  naming  counsel  Henry  Stanbery,  Ben- 
jamin R.  Curtis.  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  WUllam 
M-  Evarts,  Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson.  W.  S.  Groes- 
becit,  of  conn^.^1.-  section  2424. 

wmiam  W.  Belltnap,  appeared  with  coun- 
sel Matt  H.  Carpe.-iter,  Jeremiah  8.  Black, 
Montgomery  Blair  as  counsel,  section  3452. 

Charles  Swayne.  appeared  through  counsel 
Anthony  Hlgglns,  John  M.  Thurston  of  coun- 
sel, section  3481. 

Robert  W.  Archbald,  appeared  with  Robert 
W.  Archbald,  Jr.,  M.  J.  Martin.  Alexander 
Simpson.  Jr..  A.  8.  Worthlngton  of  counsel, 
section  458  Cannon's. 

Harold  Louderback.  appeared  with  Counsel 
James  M.  Hanley.  Esq.,  Walter  H.  Llnfortb, 
Esq.,  section  518  Cannon's. 

Halsted  L.  Hitter,  appeared  with  counsel 
Prank  P.  Walsh.  Esq.,  Carl  T.  Hoffman,  Esq., 
Senate  Document  No.  200,  74tli  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.    (19361,  p.   27. 

FOo-rwoTES 

'  No  appearance  was  made  at  the  Senate 
trial  by  John  Pickering  or  by  counsel  acting 
on  his  behalf.  However.  Jacob  S.  Pickering, 
son  of  John  Pickering,  appeared  and  sub- 
mitted a  petition  with  respect  to  the  Insanity 
of  the  accused. 

'  Mr,  Black  was  designated  originally  as  a 
counsel-  See,  Hinds'  Precedents.  Section  3424. 
Later.  Mr.  Groesbeck's  name  was  added  to 
pleadings  and  Mr.  Black's  omitted.  See. 
Hinds*  Precedents,  Section  2430. 

AppEKDix  B — MAr7AcDS  Pboic  the  House  of 

rtEPRESENTATTVES  FOB  SENA'TE  IMPEACHMENT 

Trials 

Respondent,  Managers,  and  Citation; 

WUllam  Blount.  Messrs.  SItgreaves:  James 
A.  Bayard,  of  Delaware:  Harper;  WUllam 
Gordon,  of  New  Hampshire;  Thomas  Plnck- 
ney  of  South  Carolina;  Dana;  Samuel  Sew- 
aU,  of  Masaachusetts;  Hezeklah  L.  Hosmer, 
of  New  Tork;  John  Dennis,  of  Maryland; 
Thomas  Evans,  of  Virginia;  and  James  H. 
Itnlay.  of  New  Jersey,  section  2299,  Hinds' 
Precedents. 

John  Pickering,  Messrs.  Nicholson,  Early. 
Caesar  A.  Rodney,  of  Delaware;  WUllam  Bus- 
tle, of  MassacbusettR  Jobs  Banddpli,  Jr,  of 


Virginia;  Roger  Grlswold,  of  Connecticut; 
Samuel  L.  MlccheU,  of  New  Tork;  George  W. 
Campbell,  of  Tennessee:  WUllam  Blackledge, 
of  North  Carolina:  John  Boyle,  of  Kentucky: 
and  Joseph  Clay,  of  Pennsylvania,  section 
2323,  Hinds'  Precedents, 

Samuel  Chase,  Messrs,  John  Randolph,  Jr., 
of  Virginia;  Caesar  A.  Rodney,  of  Delaware: 
Joseph  H.  Nicholson,  of  Maryland:  Peter 
Early,  of  Georgia:  John  Boyle,  of  Kentucky: 
Roger  Nelson,  of  Maryland:  and  George  W. 
Campbell,  of  Tennessee,  section  2345,  Hinds* 
Precedents. 

James  H.  Peck,  James  Buchanan,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Henry  Storrs,  of  New  Tork;  George 
McDuffle  of  South  Carolina;  Ambrose  Spen- 
cer, of  New  Tork;  and  Charles  WlcklUIe.  of 
Kentucky,  section  2388,  Hinds'  Precedents. 
West  H.  Humphreys,  Messrs.  Bingham, 
John  Hickman,  of  Pennsylvania,  George  H. 
Pendleton,  of  Ohio;  Charles  R.  Train,  of 
Massachusetts:  and  Charles  W,  Walton,  of 
Maine.'  section  2388,  Hinds'  Precedents. 

Andrew  Johnson,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of 
Pennsylvania:  Benjamin  P.  Butler,  of  Mass.: 
John  A.  Bingham,  of  Ohio:  George  S.  Bout- 
well,  of  Masachusetts;  James  P.  Wilson,  of 
Iowa;  Thomas  WiUiams,  of  Pennsylvania; 
John  A.  Logan,  of  luinols:  section  2417. 
Hinds'  Precedents. 

WUllam  W.  Belknap.  Measers.  J.  Proctor 
Knott,  of  Kentucky:  Scott  Lord,  of  New 
Tork:  William  P.  Lunde.  of  Wisconsin:  John 
A.  McMahon,  of  Ohio:  George  Jenks,  of 
Pennsylvania  WUllam  A.  Wheeler.-*  of  New 
York:  and  George  P.  Hoar,  of  Massachu- 
setts,^ section  2448,  Hinds'   Precedents. 

Charles  Swayne,  Messers.  Henry  W. 
Palmer,  of  Pennsylvania;  Samuel  L.  Powers. 
of  Massachusetts;  MarUn  E.  Olmsted,  of 
Pennsylvania:  James  B.  Perl:lns.  of  New 
York;  Henry  D.  Clayton,  of  Alabama:  David 
A.  DeArmoad.  of  Missouri:  and  David  H. 
Smith,  of  Kentucky.'  section  3475,  Hinds* 
Precedents. 

Robert  W.  Archbald,  Henry  D.  Clayton,  of 
Alabama;  Edwin  Y.  Webb,  of  North  Carolina: 
John  C.  Floyd,  of  Arkansas:  John  W,  Davis, 
of  West  Vlrgima;  John  A.  SterUng.  of  Illi- 
nois: Paul  Howland.  of  Ohio:  and  George 
Norrls.  of  Nebraska,  section  500.  Cannon's 
Precedents. 

Harold  Louderback.  Batton  W.  Sumners. 
Gordon  Browning.  Malcolm  C.  Tarver. 
PioreUo  H.  LaOuardia.  and  Charles  I. 
Sparks,'  section  617,  Cannon's  Precedents. 
Balsted  L.  Rltter,  Batton  W.  Sumners  of 
Texas:  Randolph  Perkins,  of  New  Jersey: 
Sam  Hobbs,  of  Alabama,  Senate  Document 
No,  200.  74th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1936).  p.  17. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  All  but  Messrs.  Train  and  Walton  were 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
all  of  the  committee  except  Mr.  Pendleton 
appear  to  have  been  of  the  majority  party 
In  the  House. 

=  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  New  York  asked  to  be 
excused  from  service  and  the  request  was 
granted  by  the  Rouse.  Mr.  Elbrldge  G.  Lap- 
ham,  of  New  York  was  nominated  and  cho- 
sen as  a  manager. 

'  Five  managers  were  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  and  two  were  members  of  the 
minority  party. 

•  Pour  managers  belonged  to  the  majority 
party  m  the  House  and  three  to  the  mlnoirty. 
All  but  two  were  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

^Thls  list  was  appointed  on  February  37, 
1933  In  the  72nd  Congress.  On  March  22,  1933 
Randolph  Perkms  and  D  S.  Ouyer  were  ap- 
pomted  to  replace  LaOuardU  and  Sparks 
who  were  no  longer  members  of  the  House 
at  the  convening  of  the  73rd  Congress.  Mal- 
colm C.  Tarver  resigned  on  March  27th.  1933 
and  J.  Earl  Major  and  Lawrence  Lewis  were 
added  to  the  managers. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  think  one  of  the 
salient  positions  here  Is.  on  page  28: 


Whether  or  not  limitation  on  appropria- 
tions or  other  limitations  would  prevent 
these  detailed  persons — meaning  people  de- 
taUed  for  the  Pre8ldent*s  defense — from 
actuaUy  appearing  before  the  Senate  as 
counsel  for  an  Impeached  President  is  not 
clear. 

I  thlnlc  It  is  of  critical  Importance  that 
we  realize  what  we  are  about  to  approve. 
This  bill  wiU  add  30  additional  posi- 
tions to  the  White  House  Office  at  the 
request  of  the  White  House  to  meet  the 
demands  being  made  of  that  office  by 
various  Investigations  and  legal  proceed- 
ings. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  my  question  is.  is 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Senate  that, 
in  the  event  the  Senate  Is  later  con- 
fronted with  an  Impeachment  trial,  the 
President  may  retain  defense  counsel  at 
the  public  expense? 

Conceding  that  some  of  the  persons 
employed  in  the  legal  group  in  the  White 
House  are  engaged  in  responding  to  the 
legitimate  requests  for  information 
made  by  the  Special  Prosecutor  and  var- 
ious defense  counsels  for  indicted  former 
White  House  employees,  the  question 
still  stands  as  to  how  much  of  the  White 
House  budget  Is  going  to  pay  for  the 
preparation  of  the  President's  defense? 

If  the  Senate  voles  the  increase  in 
personnel  as  proposed  m  the  bill  before 
us.  does  it  not  then  follow  that  the  Ssn- 
ate  has  acquiesced  in  the  President's 
budgetary  requests  for  defense  funds, 
and  in  effect,  permitted  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  precedent  for  future  im- 
peachment trials  contrary  to  every  prior 
Impeachment  trial — where  counsel  has 
been  privately  retained? 

I  should  like  the  Senator  to  respond 
if  he  would. 

I  have  one  other  question  that  I  would 
like  to  ask. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  might  say.  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings  I  went  Into 
this  with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget: 

GOVERNMENT    VERSUS   I^SESIDENT'S    FtTND    FOR 
t,EGAt.   EXPENSES 

Senator  MorrroYA.  At  what  point  would 
you  consider  these  legal  expenses  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  expenses? 

Mr.  Ash.  That  Is  a  Judgment  that  prob- 
ably ought  to  be  left  up  to  somebody  mora 
legally  qualified  than  I.  and  I  would  think 
that  even  General  Counsel  Ebner  would  prob- 
ably want  to  leave  It  to  others  as  well;  would 
you  Uke  to  comment  otherwise? 

Mr.  Bbner.  I  would  prefer  to  leave  it  to 
others.  Certainly  up  to  this  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  no  problem  Justifying  the  ex- 
penditure of  these  dollars  for  legal  and  sup- 
port activities.  There  may  come  a  point  of 
course  where  It  will  have  to  be  reconsidered. 

Senator  Montota.  There  Is  quite  a  con- 
cern as  to  whether  the  President  should  have 
that  many  lawyers  representing  him  at  the 
present  time.  That  has  not  been  resolved 
anywhere. 

Mr.  Ash.  As  It  does  go  on,  we  note  the 
number  asking  the  questions  seems  to  b« 
Increasing.  Sometimes  It  takes  more  time  to 
answer  the  question  than  It  does  to  ask  one. 
So,  there  Is  a  need  to  maintain  a  proper  rela- 
tionship between  the  lawyers  asking  ques- 
tions and  the  lawyers  answering  questions, 
which  Is  one  of  the  things  that  Is  behind  the 
request  for  30  additional  spaces  because  we 
think  that  relationship  Is  not  balanced  at 
this  time. 

Then  I  proceeded  to  say : 


detahs  to  the  WHrrs  aooss  office 
Senator  Montota.  I  will  Insert  In  the  rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  summary  of  employees 
detaUed  to  the  White  House  Office  during 
fiscal  1974  through  May  11,  1974.  The  sum- 
mary shovra  that  25  employees  are  presently 
detailed  to  the  While  House  staS  offices  from 
other  agencies,  seven  persons  are  detailed  to 
the  President's  Foreign  Intelligence  Board 
and  two  persons  are  detailed  as  White  House 
Fellows. 

So  that  was  the  substance  of  the  col- 
loqtiy  which  I  had  in  the  committee 
hearings  with  Mr.  Ash.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  why  I  am  bringing  this  colloquy 
to  a  head  here  with  respect  to  this  Is 
because  I  still  have  great  concern  that 
taxpayers'  money's  are  being  used  by  the 
President  In  his  own  defense.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  legality  of  this. 

Certainlj*.  if  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment are  approved  by  the  full  House  and 
the  President  is  impeached  and  the  trial 
then  is  necessary  here  in  the  Senate.  I 
would  not  want  the  President  to  use  one 
nickel  of  the  funds  allocated  to  the 
White  House  in  this  bill  for  use  In  his 
defense.  1  would  certainly  object  to  it. 

As  I  stated  before  to  my  colleague 
from  South  Dakota.  I  will  maintain  sur- 
veillance over  the  employment  of  these 
funds  and  I  will  insist  at  all  tUnes  that 
they  be  used  for  purposes  outlined  in  the 
justificaiions  and  not  for  any  other  ex- 
traneous purpose. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  th?nk  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  I  have  one  other  gen- 
eral question  on  this  line. 

At  what  rate  is  James  St.  Claire  be- 
ing compensated  by  the  White  House  Of- 
fice for  his  sen'lces  as  Counsel  to  the 
President? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  S42,500. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Should  not  the  Sen- 
ate go  on  record  as  disapproving  any 
compensation  In  excess  of  level  V — 
$38,000 — comparable  to  the  rate  of  pay 
tor  counsel  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Doar? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  practical  to  limit  the 
President  to  this  salary  limitation.  The 
White  House  legislation  that  Is  in  con- 
ference this  afternoon  would  give  him 
general  authority  to  employ  his  assistants 
and  to  set  their  salaries,  at  not  to  exceed 
$42,500.  of  course.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
might  want  to  amend  that  one.  but  this 
is  not  the  bill  to  place  any  limitation  on 
any  particular  salaries. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  I  have  one  other 
question  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

J.  Fred  Buzhardt  Is  apparently  on  loan 
from  the  Defense  Department  as  nonre- 
imbursable expense. 

Should  the  White  House  legal  group 
not  be  required  by  the  committee  to 
respond  to  the  question  of  exactly  who  is 
being  compensated  from  what  funds,  at 
what  rate,  and  for  what  purpose,  that  Is. 
detailed,  on  loan  or  direct  employee? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  asked  for  that  In- 
formation at  the  hearing  and  found  that 
Mr.  Buzhardt  was  put  on  the  White 
House  rolls  effective  January  4,  1974. 
That  information  appears  In  the  hearings 
record.  Unfortimately.  I  might  say  that 
we  were  unable  to  print  the  hearings  this 
year.  They  will  be  printed  eventually,  but 


the  Government  Printing  Office  Ls  so 
loaded  with  requests  from  the  Watergate 
Committee  for  printing  and  from  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  that  our 
hearings  have  a  low  priority. 

Before  too  long,  we  expect  to  have  the 
full  hearings  record,  but  I  do  have  the 
galley  proof  here  for  inspection. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  41.  lUie  13,  aner  the  (a).  Insert 
the  foUowtng: 

Section  613.  None  of  the  funds  available 
under  this  act  shaU  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  copies  of,  or  information  con- 
tained In,  the  financial  records  of  any  cus- 
tomer from  a  financial  institution  by  a  sub- 
poena not  Including  notice  to  such  customer. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  only 
wish  to  .speak  briefly,  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  I  wonder  If  I  might  have  order  in  the 
Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  have  read  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  and  I  have  consulted 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
our  subcommittee.  We  are  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  our  time  and 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Coiwecticut  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  like  to  speak 
for  1  minute,  if  I  might. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
clamp  down  on  Government  investiga- 
tors who  rummage  through  bank  ac- 
coimts  of  American  citizens  behind  their 
backs. 

We  have  all  witnessed  the  massive  at- 
tempts In  recent  years  to  use  the  vast 
powers  of  Government  against  the  indi- 
vidual citizen.  All  too  often  these  at- 
tempts had  some  success,  and  much 
needs  to  be  done  to  guarantee  that  they 
never  be  tried  again.  But  that  isn't  the 
end  of  It. 

Others  on  some  future  day  will  indeed 
try  again.  And  when  they  do,  every 
Ainerican  must  have  the  greatest  possi- 
ble opportunity  to  defend  himself. 

The  greatest  defense  known  to  our 
system  is  the  right  to  face  your  accuser, 
the  right  to  be  Informed  of  the  accusa- 
tion made  against  you.  thus  guarantee- 
ing a  full  opportunity  to  defend  yourself. 

Our  Con-stitutlon  clearly  recognizes 
this  right,  in  the  words  of  the  sixth 
amendment: 

.  .  .  The  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  .  .  . 
to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusation:  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him  . . 

While  the  sixth  amendment  pertains 
specifically  to  criminal  charges,  the 
principle  is  more  than  appropriate  for 
investigations  such  as  those  undertaken 
by  the  IRS. 

The  American  taxpayer  has  every  bit 


as  much  Interest  in  defending  himself 
against  a  reckless  IRS  uivesttgatlon  as 
an  accused  has  in  defending  against  a 
baseless  criminal  charge. 

Even  aside  from  the  constitutional 
principle  and  the  reqiurements  of  due 
process  of  law.  this  practice  raises 
questions  as  to  Just  what  kind  of  govern- 
ment we  want. 

Today,  field  investigators  from  the 
IRS.  other  Investigative  branches  of 
Treasury,  the  Post  OfBce  Department, 
and  the  Executive  Office  can  subpena 
bank  records  of  any  citizen,  organiza- 
tion, or  corporation,  enter  the  bank 
vaiilts,  find  out  all  about  your  personal 
transactions,  use  that  information  any 
way  they  please — and  you  will  never  be 
told  about  It. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
would  stop  that,  absolutely.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment wants  to  examine  your  records, 
they  would  have  to  tell  you. 

We  do  not  need,  and  we  do  not  want, 
a  govenunent  that  sneaks  around,  do- 
ing business  in  the  dark. 

We  not  only  do  not  want  that  kind 
of  government,  we  also  do  not  want  a 
government  that  does  not  play  by  the 
ssune  rules  that  apply  to  everj'body  else. 
I  refer  now  to  the  whole  history  and 
scope  of  subpena  practices. 

In  every  other  instance  where  sub- 
penas  are  used  to  gather  evidence,  the 
target  of  that  subpena  knows  full  well 
what  evidence  he  must  hand  over. 
Whether  it  be  your  personal  property, 
or  whether  It  be  j'our  testlmon>*.  you 
are  extended  the  protection  against 
someone  going  in  the  back  door  and 
gathering  Information  of  a  personal 
nature. 

Only  bank  records,  records  that  con- 
tain some  of  the  most  personal  informa- 
tion about  you.  are  unprotected.  Just 
because  your  confidential  Uiforraation 
resides  in  a  bank  vault  is  no  reason  to 
change  the  rules. 

To  those  who  say  government  has  to 
hide  Its  activities,  I  say  what  Is  there  to 
hide.  If  our  Government  cannot  explain 
what  It  Is  doing,  then  it  has  no  business 
doing  It.  Above  all,  why  should  it  onlj' 
be  allowed  to  hide  when  it  comes  to 
bank  records.  Apparently  investigators 
in  all  other  areas  ha*'e  been  able  to 
function:  there  Is  no  reasonable  basis 
for  believing  that  normal  investigative 
techniques  would  not  work  in  the  irea 
of  bank  records. 

To  those  who  say  it  is  no  problem,  let 
me  refer  them  to  the  mass  of  evidence 
this  Senator  presented  on  April  8,  1974, 
before  a  .ioint  hearing  by  three  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Judiciarj*  and  Foreign 
Relations  Committees.  That  testimony 
contained  documentarj*  proof  that  in 
mid-1969  the  IRS  set  up  an  Activists 
Organizations  Committee,  to  investi- 
gate '*ideological  *  and  "other  "  organiza- 
tions. 

One  of  the  goals  of  that  committee, 
according  to  a  briefing  paper  dated  Au- 
gust 20.  1969.  was  to:  "Attempt  to  de- 
termine sources  of  funds  flowing  Into  the 
organizations." 

To  give  an  example  of  how  such  a 
technique  works,  on  October  28.  1971. 
the  entire  bank  records  of  the  Unitarian 
Church,  which  records  were  held  at  the 
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New  England  Merchants  Bank  In  Boston. 
were  subpenaed.  The  Unitarians  happen 
to  ow-n  Beacon  Press,  which  had  recenUy 
published  the  Pentagon  Papers.  Theh: 
pubUcation  was  based  on  the  papers  as 
read  Into  the  Senate  Record  by  Senator 
GRAVEL,  not  on  the  basis  of  any  con- 
tact with  Dr.  EUsberg. 

Nevertheless.  16.000  financial  records 
of  the  church,  tacluding  complete  hsts 
of  all  their  contributors,  were  gone 
through  before  a  bank  official  who  knew 
an  official  of  the  Unitarian  Church  de- 
cided, on  hli  own,  to  tell  the  church 
about  the  subpena.  The  church  took  im- 
mediate legal  action  and  stopped  the 
Bcsrch 

In  anv  event,  one  can  imagine  how 
nervous  a  member  of  the  church  would 
feel  about  giving  a  charitable  contribu- 
tion upon  learning  that  his  act  of  char- 
ity would  make  him  part  of  a  Govern- 
ment investigation,  with  no  chance  to 
explain    that    his    only    Interest    was 

'*Thls"u  not  some  fiction.  This  is  fact; 
it  is  real  life;  but  it  is  not  the  kind  of 
life  Americans  expect  or  deserve. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  that  once  and  for 
all  we  act  to  bring  the  awesome  mvesti- 
gative  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment out  into  the  open,  and  that  the 
rights  of  the  individual  be  preserved  even 
as  we  pursue  the  legitimate  functions  of 
government.  .,_.,. 

I  do  hope  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  and  the  distin- 
guished Seantor  from  Oklahoma  will  do 
their  best  in  the  conference  to  carry 
this  amendment.  It  Is  a  small  amend- 
ment, but  I  think  it  is  enormously  im- 
portant in  keeping  government  in  proper 
perspective  with  the  rights  of  privacy  of 
the  average  citizen. 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that 
I  will  certalnlv  insist  on  keeping  this 
amendment  in  the  bUl  if  it  is  approved 
by  the  Senate  and  we  go  to  conference 

with  it.  .      „       ^ 

Mr   WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
further  amendments  to  the  bill? 

If  no  further  amendments,  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  motion 
to  recommit.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
as  follows: 

me  Senator  from  Kansu  (Mr.  X>ole) 
moves  tliat  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Treaaury  Department  and  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. HJl.  15544,  be  recommitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  with  the  fol- 
lowing instnictlons  to  the  committee : 

That  they  reduce  the  total  amount  of  ex- 
penditures under  the  act  to  $5,433,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
was  demonstrated  yesterday  in  voting 


on  the  agriculture  appropriation  bill  that 
there  are  a  great  many  Senators  con- 
cerned about  inflation  and  concerned 
about  Federal  spending  as  the  cause  of 
it.  I  think  we  aJl  agree  that  something 
must  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  a  period 
of  severe  inflation.  Inflation  and  its 
economic  and  flnancisil  impact  has  In- 
come the  issue  of  greatest  concern  in 
Kansas  and  throughout  the  Nation  to- 
dai\  Recommendations  have  come  from 
the  administration  and  the  Congress 
that  Federal  expenditures  be  curtailed 
to  reduce  inflation.  If  this  objective  is 
going  to  be  accomplished,  we  must  take 
a  stand  to  limit  expenditures  now — on 
this  bill  and  on  the  bills  we  consider  in 
the  future. 

I  move  that  the  Treasury  appropria- 
tion bill  be  recommitted  to  the  commit- 
tee with  instructions  to  cut  expenditures 
to  3.3  percent  below  the  budget  request, 
or  to  t5,432,796,000. 

A  3.3-percent  cut,  if  followed  consist- 
ently on  all  appropriation  bills,  would 
result  In  the  SIO  billion  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral spending  that  has  been  recom- 
mended. 

I  say  to  my  friends  that  if  we  believe 
what  we  say  about  reducing  inflation,  we 
should  act  according  to  what  we  say. 
And  If  we  believe  what  we  read  about  the 
necessity  for  cutting  Federal  spending, 
sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  have  to 
start  doing  it.  It  is  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  that  the  time  to 
start  is  now. 

According  to  the  1975  budget  score- 
keeping  report  published  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures on  June  21,  1974,  the  Con- 
gress lias  already  enacted  a  $727  million 
increase  over  the  budget  request.  The  re- 
port also  shows  that  appropriation  and 
legislative  bills  already  passed  by  the 
Senate  would  increase  expendliitres 
above  the  budget  request  by  J3.677.296.- 
000.  This  level  of  Increase  is  more  than 
10  percent  above  the  budget  request  and 
in  view  of  this.  I  believe  a  5-percent  re- 
duction in  the  Treasury  appropriation 
bill  is  not  unrealistic. 

Yesterday  I  voted  against  the  Agri- 
culture appropriations  conference  re- 
port. Nothing  in  my  state  is  more  impor- 
tant than  agriculture.  I  know  of  nothing 
more  painful  politically  than  voting 
against  an  agriculture  appropriation  bill. 

But  if  we  are  serious  about  Inflation 
and  about  the  Impact  It  is  having  on 
fanners,  consumers,  and  everyone  else 
In  America,  we  must  stand  up  and  say 
"No."  however  painful.  We  just  cannot 
have  it  both  ways. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  is  already 
about  S55  million  less  than  the  budget 
request.  While  I  commend  those  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  their  ef- 
forts to  hold  down  spending  requests.  I 
suggest  they  should  have  done  more. 
They  would  cut  the  appropriation  by  an- 
other S131  million  under  this  motion. 

This  year,  with  this  budget,  we  have 
to  start  somewhere  if  we  are  really  seri- 
ous about  doing  something  to  combat 
inflation.  I  urge  the  Senators  from  every 
State  to  support  this  motion. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  will  sWte  my  posi- 
tion very  briefly.  This  bill  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  bill  that  we  will  pass  in 
the  Congress.  Here  v.'e  have  the  sinews 
and  the  muscle  to  collect  the  revenue 
and  avoid  the  deficits  and  pay  for  the 
expenditures  about  which  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  seems  to  be  so  alarmed. 

If  this  cut  goes  through,  that  means 
we  are  going  to  cut  down  on  auditing 
functions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice; we  are  going  to  cut  down  on  com- 
pliance programs  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service:  we  are  going  to  cut  down 
on  the  collection  of  customs  and  duties. 
That  is  what  this  means.  We  are  cutting 
the  very  fiber  of  our  existence  in  this 
bUl. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  do  anything 
about  cutting  expenditures,  he  ought  to 
use  another  vehicle  rather  than  this  bill. 
This  is  a  money-raising  bill.  He  ought  to 
resort  to  other  appropriations  where  the 
emphasis  is  more  on  spending  than  rais- 
ing the  revenues. 

Mr.  President.  I  resist  the  motion  to 
recommit,  and  I  ask  the  Senate  to  vote 
it  down.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufBclent 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  1  Join 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  in  opposing  this  motion.  I 
would  like  to  list  very  briefly  some  of  the 
activities  that  are  funded  by  this  bill. 
which  are  also  described  in  the  report 
which  is  on  every  Senator's  desk. 

We  are  talking  about  IRS.  the  Cus- 
toms Service,  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms,  and  all  the  other 
agencies  that  go  about  raising  the  reve- 
nues that  we  have  to  have.  It  simply 
makes  no  sense  to  cripple  those  agen- 
cies and  thereby  reduce  the  flow  of  funds 
to  the  Federal  Treasury,  as  well  as  in- 
crease the  temptation  for  dishonest  citi- 
zens to  cheat  on  their  tax  payments. 

This  simply  makes  no  sense  at  all.  If 
we  are  going  to  cut.  let  us  cut  somewhere 
besides  cutting  the  muscle  out  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  that  help  to  provide 
the  funds  we  need. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a'sslstant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hsuska), 
are  necessarily  absent. 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  56.  as  follows: 
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So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Dole 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions 
to  reduce  the  appropriation  by  3  percent 
w^as  a  reasonable,  responsible  measure. 
Because  it  failed  to  carry,  because  indi- 
vidual Items  within  the  appropria- 
tions bill  reflect  "fat"  in  the  form  of  In- 
creases well  beyond  those  attributable  to 
inflation — the  Inflation  that  Is  a  direct 
result  of  the  reckless  refusal  to  re- 
examine and  economize  that  is  reflected 
by  this  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day to  voice  a  complaint  frequently  heard 
in  this  body.  I  hope  to  refrain  fronl  the 
boilerplate  language  wlilch  usually  is 
part  and  parcel  of  critiques  of  the  mall 
service  provided  in  tliis  country.  Yet,  by 
the  same  token,  I  cannot  accept  the  logic 
that  the  issue  of  ineptitude  and  Insol- 
vency at  the  Post  Office  should  be  left 
alone  because  it  has  become  such  a  peren- 
nial pincushion  that  criticism  of  the  mail 
service  has  totally  demoralized  the  Na- 
tion's second  largest  bureaucracy.  The 
very  consistency  of  complaints  from 
every  part  of  the  country  ought  to  be 
compelling  proof  of  the  need  for  concern 
about  the  state  of  the  mail  by  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

It  is  now  more  than  200  years  since 
the  colonial  legislature  of  the  counties  of 
Delaware,  on  October  23,  1773,  created  a 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  by  which 
to  gather  and  transmit  news  of  the 
growing  discontent  with  English  rule 
among  similarly  appointed  colonial  leg- 
islatures. The.'e  bodies,  whose  efforts  led 
directly  to  the  popular  uprising  of  the 
patriots  whose  Bicentennial  we  antici- 
pate In  1976.  achieved  their  ends  en- 
tirely through  determined  letter-writing. 
This  crucial  correspondence  between  the 


colonists,  according  to  the  contemmrary 
historian,  Jared  Sparks, 

.  Increased  their  mutual  inteUlgence. 
gave  them  confidence  and  encoura^ment. 
harmonized  their  sentiments,  and  sowed  the 
seeds  of  union. 

For  this  reason,  the  Founding  Fathers 
took  care  to  establish  a  Post  Office  as  one 
of  the  first  Cabinet  Departments,  and 
elevated  their  most  respected  elder 
statesmen.  Benjamin  Franklin,  to  be  the 
first  Postmaster  GeneraL  Since  that 
time,  Mr.  President,  the  government 
monopoly  which  provides  us  with  mail 
service  has  burgeoned  into  the  Federal 
Government's  second  largest  bureauc- 
racy. As  Ronald  Kessler  pointed  out  in 
his  seven-part  essay  on  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  in  the  Washington  Post. 

To  most  Americans,  the  Poatal  Service  Is 
the  only  branch  of  Federal  (^vernment  that 
touches  them  directly  each  day.  The  mall- 
man  walking  his  route  on  a  tr«e-Uned  resi- 
dential street  has  become  a  symbol  of 
America. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  for  many  Amer- 
icans, elderly  retirees  and  lonely  stu- 
dents, homesick  travelers  and  the  ones 
they  left  behind  alike,  the  arrival  of  the 
mail  constitutes  the  high  point  of  the 
day.  The  four  or  five  deliveries  per  day 
to  the  offices  of  Senators  are  the  prime 
source  of  constituent  contact  for  the 
Members  of  this  body.  Yet.  the  vital  ex- 
change of  ideas  by  mall,  after  decades  of 
political  manipulation  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  agency,  and  a  classic  fail- 
ure of  the  oversight  responsibilities  of 
Congress,  resulted  in  1966  in  the  closing 
of  the  Chicago  Post  Office  because  of  a 
mall  glut  with  which  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
as  then  constituted  and  managed,  was 
unable  to  cope. 

This  collapse  had  long  been  forecast, 
and  resulted  in  1970  in  the  authorization 
of  a  tax-supported,  privately  governed 
government  corporation,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  similar  to  the  Tennessee  Vallev 
Authority.  Today.,  the  Senate  is  being 
asked  to  appropriate  $1.5  billion  to  pav 
the  debt  that  this  $700.000-man.  $98 
billion  postal  operation  will  run  up  in  the 
1975  fiscal  year. 

The  concept  of  overnight  delivery, 
embodied  by  Paul  Revere's  ride  through 
Middlesex  County  has  been  abandoned 
by  the  new  Postal  Service.  Two  surveys, 
both  this  year  and  last,  conducted  by  my 
staff  found  that  letters  traversing  the 
100  miles  from  points  in  Delaware  to 
Washington.  DC.  took  3  to  6  days  to 
make  the  journey.  The  concept  of  an 
efficient  national  postal  service  by  which 
to  speed  the  flow  of  ideas  and  informa- 
tion, a  concept  specifically  contained  In 
the  Constitution,  has.  I  am  afraid,  gone 
by  the  board  as  well.  The  subsidization 
of  certain  classes  of  mail,  through  an  in- 
equitable postage  rating  system  has 
driven  the  Postal  Service  into  perennial 
deficits  which  show  no  signs  of  abating. 
And.  finally,  most  unfortunately  the  con- 
cept of  a  reformed,  nonpartisan  Postal 
Service,  for  which  many  Members  of 
Congress  held  so  much  hope,  has  seem- 
ingly vanished  in  the  gleam  of  the  plush 
new  headquarters  of  the  USPS  at  L'En- 
fant  Plaza. 

Insensitivity  at  the  management  lev- 
els of  the  Postal  Service  to  the  fact  that 


their  organization  is  a  largely  black,  la- 
bor-intensive operation,  combined  with 
the  disregard  for  personal  property  con- 
signed to  the  near-vandalous  trustee- 
ship of  the  parcel  post  system,  has  shat- 
tered not  only  a  good  many  valuable 
packages,  from  chocolate  chip  cookies  to 
family  heirlooms,  but  also  the  hopes  of 
many  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of 
the  reformed  Postal  Service.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  I 
would  like  to  insert  seven  articles  from 
the  Washington  Post,  written  about  the 
Postal  Service  by  Ronald  Kcssler.  and 
the  remarks  of  an  esteemed  colleague 
from  the  House  side.  Mo  Udall.  the  fa- 
ther of  postal  reform  in  that  body,  from 
a  speech  he  delivered  to  the  National 
Press  aub  day  before  last.  Together, 
they  proride  a  damning  indictment  of 
the  agency  which  today  asks  Congress 
for  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Postal 
Service  is  protected  by  law  from  compe- 
tition by  other  firms  in  the  carrying  of 
letters,  which  is  fortunate,  since  their 
inefficiency  would  lose  them  that  busi- 
ness, as  it  has  the  parcel  business,  were  it 
the  other  way.  Furthermore  the  USPS  is 
allowed  to  raise  funds  by  sale  of  bonds 
to  the  public,  unlike  any  other  agency. 
Even  so.  senice  in  the  Postal  Sen-ice  has 
declined  by  around  20  percent,  while 
postal  rates  have  doubled  the  rate  of  in- 
flation to  Increase  by  66  percent  in  the 
last  5  years,  since  the  inception  of  the 
Federal  corporation.  And  still,  the  Post- 
master General  cannot  break  even,  and 
still  the  Congress  has  to  ball  out  the 
USPS.  I  cannot  support  this  blank-check 
subsidy  of  ineptitude,  and  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  S.  2134  on  behalf  of  the 
victims  of  the  Postal  Service  all  over  the 
Nation.  It  would  require  the  agency  to 
return  to  the  Congress  each  year  and  put 
its  head  on  the  fiscal  chopping  block  to 
justify  the  need  for  taxpayer  support  of 
its  supposedly  improving  and  increas- 
ingly self-sufficient  operation. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  vote  against 
this  appropriation.  There  are  a  number 
of  good  reasons  to  do  so.  It  is  a  $54  billion 
bill.  Yet  less  than  10  percent  of  the  funds 
contained  In  this  item,  though  It  repre- 
sents nearly  one-sixth  of  the  entire  Fed- 
eral budget,  arc  controllable  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
led  by  my  able  colleague  Senator  Jo'seph 
MoNTOTA.  in  its  scrupulous  analysis  of 
the  bill,  could  make  cuts  in  only  about  SS 
billion  worth  of  the  total  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  Thirty- 
one  billion  dollars  of  this  bill  Is  ear- 
marked to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  for  this  year. 

Congress  has  no  say  about  that,  since 
Inflation  and  the  Nixon  budget  for  1975 
will  drive  the  Nation  into  the  red  by 
about  $18  billion  more,  to  near  the  legal 
limit  of  $490  billion  by  next  June  30.  An- 
other billion  and  a  half  will  be  required 
by  the  Ci\11  Service  Commission  to  pen- 
sion off  its  retired  and  disabled  workers, 
and  to  pay  for  public  servants'  health 
beneflts.  This  too.  is  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  do 
anything  about,  except  act  as  a  rubber 
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stamp.  The  costs  of  this  item  by  1980 
are  feared  to  rang3  up  to  Sll  billion  a 
year,  assiunlrg  only  3  per  cent  inflation. 
As  a  member  of  the  newly- appointed 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  I  cannot  In 
con-sclence  vote  to  continue  this  mad- 
ness, which  will  surely  bankrupt  tlie 
Treasury  unless  Congress  can  somehow 
control  bills  such  as  this  one. 

There  Is  $16.3  million  in  the  White 
House  salary  fund  to  hire  30  additional 
staff  to  help  defend  the  President  against 
impeachment  at  public  expense.  Though 
there  has  been  a  reduction  of  4  people 
from  the  staff  of  the  National  Security 
Councils  79  members,  their  salaries  and 
expenses  item  has  increased  by  $88,000  to 
S2.9  billion  this  year.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  pay  for  the  numerous  staff 
persons  who  have  been  assigned  on  tem- 
porary duty  to  the  NSC  for  periods  of 
years,  and  are  still  at  work  there.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  President's  Commission  on 
Personnel  Interchange  has  been  funded 
with  an  additional  8353.000  for  12  more 
positions. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  justify  a  vote 
for  such  appropriations  to  my  constitu- 
ents, and  intend  to  cast  my  vote  "nay" 
on  final  passage  of  HJl.  15544. 

ExHiBrr   1 
IFrom   the  Washington  Post.  June  9.   1974) 

PIBST-CLASS  IXTTER  WKITERS  PaY  JtTHK  MUL 

Users'   Deficit 
(By  Ronald  Kessler) 

The  new  tJ.S.  Postal  Service  has  deliberately 
slowed  delivery  of  first  cla&s  maU  and  has 
overcharged  first  class  maU  iisers  by  an  ap- 
parent $1  billion  a  year  while  undercharging 
commercial  maU  users,  a  Washington  Post 
Inx-estlgatlon  has  found. 

Delivery  of  first  class  oiall — the  class  used 
by  most  Americans  for  letters — has  been 
slowed  by  a  Postal  Service  policy  of  putting 
aside  mall  arriving  from  out  of  town  during 
the  night  for  sorting  during  the  day. 

The  policy,  which  delays  mall  by  a  full 
day.  was  put  Into  effect  largely  to  avoid  pay- 
ing extra  salary  for  night  work.  But  the  total 
co3t  of  extra  night  salary  Is  about  1  per  cent 
of  the  postal  budget,  and  the  new  policy  has 
saved  only  a  fraction  of  this  cost. 

While  the  Postal  Service  saves  night  salary 
by  allowing  sacks  of  first  class  maU  to  pile 
up  In  post  offices  throughout  the  country.  It 
continues  to  pay  the  extra  salary  for  sorting 
non-priority  mall  carrying  less  postage  than 
first  class  letters.  Thla  Includes  slow-moving 
fourth  class  parcel  post  and  commercially 
oriented  Junk  mall  and  second  class  news- 
papers and  magazines. 

A  transcript  of  a  high-level  meeting  of 
postal  officials  In  1969.  when  the  new  policy 
for  first  class  mall  was  begun,  shows  a  de- 
cision was  made  to  no  longer  strive  for  over- 
night mall  delivery  and  to  keep  this  a  secret 
from  Congress  and  the  public. 

The  transcript  shows  that  Prank  J.  Nun- 
Ust,  then  an  assistant  postmaster  general, 
told  regional  postal  officials: 

"Now  If  we  announce  that  we  are  going 
to  do  this  (lower  overnight  standards)  there 
are  700.000  guya  (postal  workers »  that  are 
going  to  run  to  their  congressmen  and  say, 
"You  can't  have  a  postal  corporation  these 
gujts  are  not  going  to  serve  the  American 
people." 

"So"  Nunllst  continued,  "we  have  got  to 
be  a  little  tight  about  this,  and  you  can't 
even  say  to  your  employees  In  the  post  office. 
'Don't  promise  prompt  service."  We  have  got 
to  play  this  game  pretty  carefully." 

WhCe  the  Postal  Sen-Ice  has  slowed  first 
class   delivery,    the   a«ency   also   bos   over- 


charged this  ctass  of  mall  and  undercharged 
those  classes  generally  used  by  special  com- 
mercial interests,  six  postal  cost  studies,  in- 
cluding two  by  the  Postal  Service  show. 

One  study,  by  the  US.  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission staff  that  represenu  the  public 
shows  an  over-charge  to  first  class  mail  users 
In  fiscal  1973  of  about  tl  billion,  or  2  centa 
per  letter.  (The  figure  does  not  include  the 
overall  postal  deficit  for  which  no  particular 
class  of  mall  pays). 

The  study  shows  undercharges  to  third 
class,  so-called  Junk  mall,  second  class  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  fourth  class  par- 
cel post. 

The  Postal  Ser\-Ice  Is  required  by  law  to 
avoid  favoring  or  dlscrlcolnattng  against  any 
mall  user  and  to  charge  rates  that  cover  all 
costs  reasonably  assigned  to  each  class  ol 
mall. 

The  Postal  Service  denies  it  overcharges, 
and  It  cities  as  evidence  a  seventh  study  it  has 
performed,  which  shows  that  third  class  junk 
maU  pays  for  itself.  This  study  has  been  re- 
jected as  falling  to  show  true  postal  costs  by 
both  the  chief  administrative  law  judge  of 
the  separate  U.S.  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
which  helps  set  po.stal  rates,  and  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  the  audit  arm  of  Con- 
gress. 

Some  postal  officials  who  have  publicly 
defended  the  official  Postal  Ser\'ice  cost  studv 
say  privately  it  was  designed  to  cover-up 
losses  run  up  by  cheaper  classes  of  mall  gen- 
erally used  by  commercial  Interests,  The  rea- 
son, they  say.  Is  that  users  of  more  expensive 
first  class  mall,  who  include  both  individuals 
and  businesses,  do  not  have  the  political 
clout  of  the  special  interests. 

The  Washington  Post  Investigation  has 
also  found  that: 

Since  the  new  policies  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice were  established  in  1969,  first  class  mail 
has  been  slowed  14  per  cent  to  23  per  ceut. 
according  to  the  agency's  own  mall  sam- 
pling system.  During  about  the  same  time. 
the  price  for  first  class  service  has  risen  66 
per  cent,  or  about  double  the  rate  of  infia- 
tlon. 

A  «l  billion  parcel  sorting  network  being 
built  by  the  Postal  Service  to  try  to  stop 
loss  of  business  to  its  private  Industry  com- 
petitor. United  Parcel  Service  (UPS)  prom- 
ises to  offer  slower  service  than  UPS.  The 
Postal  Service  has  acknowledged  internally 
that  a  chief  reason  for  the  success  of  UPS 
Is  a  package  damage  rate  a  fifth  that  of  the 
Postal  Service.  But  sorting  equipment  In  the 
new  parcel  network  wUI.  in  the  course  of 
processing  parcels,  drop  them  a  foot,  com- 
pared with  what  UPS  says  Is  no  drop  during 
its  processing. 

A  mechanized  letter  sorting  system  said 
by  the  Postal  Service  to  produce  savings  of 
billions  of  dollars  has  been  found  by  the 
OAO  to  be  more  costly  than  the  existing,  old- 
fashioned  system.  The  Postal  Service  Internal 
auditors  have  reported  confidentially  that 
the  new  system  sorts  letters  at  a  rate  slower 
than  the  system  used  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, the  first  postmaster  general,  who  placed 
letters,  one  by  one,  In  pigeon  holes. 

The  Postal  Service  has  spent  more  than 
*140  million  on  contract  cost  overruns  since 
the  assertedly  cost  conscious  policies  of  the 
new  agency  were  estabUsbed  In  1969.  About 
half  the  contracts  for  S5.000  or  more  awarded 
by  the  Postal  Ser^'ice  in  1973  were  let  with- 
out competitive  bidding  Involving  formal  ad- 
vertising. Although  competitive  bidding  is 
not  required  by  law.  it  Is  the  method  con- 
sidered cheapest  and  fairest  by  the  OAO  and 
the  Pastal  Senlce  Itself. 

These  and  other  findings  resulted  ftom  a 
four-month  Washington  Post  Investigation 
of  the  Postal  Service.  The  Investigation  in- 
cluded visits  t^  five  of  the  six  largest  post 
offices  In  the  country,  Interviews  with  hun- 
dreds of  present  and  former  postal  officials. 
technical  experts,  mall  users,  and  postal  over- 
sight officials,  and  examination  of  hundreds 


of  internal  Postal  Service  memos,  reports, 
studies,  and  letters,  as  well  as  congressional 
and  rate  hearings,  govertunent  audit  reports, 
and  private  consultants"  reports. 

What  emerges  is  a  portrait  of  how  one  of 
the  largest  government  agencies  works — or 
doesn't  work — for  the  tax-  and  postage-pay- 
ing citizens  It  Is  supposed  to  serve. 

Asked  for  a  conunent  on  Tixt  Post's  findings. 
Postmaster  General  EUmer  T.  Klas&en  said 
he  would  defer  to  conunents  made  by  his 
deputies  on  specific  matters  because  he  is 
not  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  postal 
operations. 

E.  V.  Dorsey.  senior  assistant  postmaster 
gereral  for  operations,  acknowledged  that 
first  class  mall  arriving  from  distant  points 
at  night  Is  not  sorted  until  daytime.  He  dis- 
puted, however,  that  this  delayed  maU. 

We  have  priorities."  he  said.  "We  have 
other  things  to  do."  He  said  the  policy  saves 
the  10  per  cent  extra  night  pay  and  some 
equipment  costs. 

Arthur  Eden,  director  of  rates  and  classi- 
fication, denied  first  class  mall  users  are 
overcharged.  He  said  rates  are  set  in  accord- 
ance with  law.  and  cited  a  Columbia  Uni- 
versity professor  who  agrees  with  the 
agency's  method  of  determining  costs  of 
various  classes  of  mall. 

Asked  to  cite  Improvements  since  the 
Postal  Service  was  created,  Klassen  said  In 
a  letter  it  has  "Improved  the  speed  and  reli- 
ability of  service."  He  said  productivity  has 
increased,  field  managers  have  been  made 
accountable  for  service  and  costs,  and  post- 
masters are  no  longer  selected  because  of 
their  political  connections. 

"In  short."  Klassen  said  in  the  letter. 
"we've  come  a  long  way.  We  have  made  some 
mistakes,  but  they  are  far  outnumberwl  by 
the  things  we  have  done  right.  Through  the 
diligence  of  a  great  number  of  dedicated 
men  and  women,  we  are  well  on  the  road  to 
making  the  Postal  Service  an  organization  of 
which  every  American  can  be  proud." 

To  most  Americans,  the  Postal  Service  Is 
the  only  branch  of  federal  government  that 
touches  them  directly  each  day.  The  mail- 
man walking  his  route  on  a  tree-lined  resi- 
dential street,  as  depicted  by  Norman  Rock- 
well on  covers  of  the  old  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  has  become  a  symbol  of  America. 

To  the  nation's  businesses,  the  Postal 
Service  is  essential.  Without  it.  the  economy 
would  quickly  become  paralyzed  Recognia- 
Ing  this,  the  Pounding  Fathers  specifically 
provided  in  the  Oonstitullon  for  operation  of 
a  national  postal  service. 

The  present  Postal  Service  is  a  big  business. 
Its  $9.8  bUlion  budget  would  rank  It  among 
the  nation's  10  largest  Industrial  firms.  Its 
700,000  employees  make  it  second  only  to 
the  Defense  Department  as  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's largest  employer. 

Although  the  Postal  Service  Is  a  big  busi- 
ness. It  has  never  had  the  same  Incentives 
to  achieve  efficiency  that  a  business  has  If 
its  service  was  slow  and  customers  com- 
plained, there  was  no  reason  to  think  they 
would  turn  to  a  competitor.  Congress  his- 
torically had  prohibited  private  companies 
from  competing  with  the  Postal  Service  for 
first  class  mail  deUvery. 

If  the  postal  agency  wasted  money.  Its  em- 
ployees did  not  fear  losing  their  jobs  m  a 
bankruptcy  proceeding.  Congress  would  al- 
ways ball  the  agency  out  with  more  subsidies. 
Public  dissatisfaction  with  this  method  of 
doing  business  reached  a  head  In  196fl,  when 
the  Chicago  post  office  became  so  glutted 
with  mail  that  It  closed  down. 

Lawrence  P.  O'Brien,  then  postmaster  gen- 
eral, proposed  that  a  presidential  commission 
study  reform  of  the  old  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. In  1968,  the  panel,  headed  by  former 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  chair- 
man Frederick  R.  Kappel.  recommended  reor- 
ganization of  the  department  as  an  inde- 
pendent branch  of  govermnent. 
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The  Idea,  the  commission's  report  said. 
was  that  ^he  agency  could  use  modern  busi- 
ness methods  to  move  the  mall  If  It  were  in- 
-sulated  from  politics  and  given  Independent 
control  over  its  funds.  Such  methods  would 
save  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the  agency's 
costs,  the  commission  estimated. 

The  agency  that  evolved  from  this  recom- 
mendation is  a  branch  of  government  with 
certain  special  privileges.  Unlike  other  gov- 
ernment departments,  it  does  have  control  of 
Its  own  funds  and  may  raise  additional 
money  by  selling  bonds  to  the  public.  It  Is 
prohibited  from  making  appointments  based 
on  political  considerations. 

Finally,  it  Is  required  to  become  financially 
self-sufficient — free  of  subsidy  from  Con- 
gress— In  1984. 

The  agency  does  not  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Instead  It  Is  run  by  a  board  of  governors 
whose  members  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  much 
as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  run. 

Although  Congress  enacted  the  Kappel 
Commission  proposals  Into  law  in  1970,  and 
the  new  agency  chose  to  change  Its  name  in 
1071.  most  of  the  new  policies  foUowed  to- 
day by  the  Postal  Service  did  not  require 
legislation  and  were  Implemented  in  1969  by 
Winston  M.  Blount,  President  Nixon's  ap- 
pointee as  postmaster  general. 

But  five  years  later,  a  key  finding  of  the 
Koppel  Commission  remains  true: 

"The  commission  has  found  a  pattern  of 
public  concern  over  the  quality  of  mail  serv- 
ice Delayed  letters,  erroneous  deliveries, 
damaged  parcels,  and  lost  magazines  and 
newspapers  are  everyday  experiences." 

Hep.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl.  chairman  of  the 
House  Post  Office  Committee,  wrote  to  Poet- 
master  General  Klassen  last  December,  "No 
one  expected  the  transition  from  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
to  be  easy,  but  on  the  other  hand,  neither 
did  any  one  expect  it  to  be  catastrophic." 
Dulskl  and  others  have  charged  that  rather 
than  Improving  mall  service,  the  new  agency 
has  spent  millions  of  dollars  on  advertising 
and  public  relations  efforts  to  make  the  pub- 
lic think  It  is  getting  better  service. 

This  approach  was  illustrated  by  an  in- 
ternal Postal  Service  memorandum  written 
last  year  by  James  L.  Schorr,  director  of 
advertlsliig. 

Schorr,  whose  department  spent  $2.5  mil- 
lion on  advertising  last  year,  argued  in  the 
memo  that  advertising  being  tested  In  St. 
Louis  should  be  extended  nationally. 

The  reason.  Schorr  wrote,  was  that  al- 
though the  advertising  promoted  such  special 
postal  products  as  money  orders  and  stamp 
collecting  supplies,  it  had  the  effect  in  St. 
Louis  of  Improving  the  public's  overall  view 
of  the  Postal  Service. 

"This  is  particularly  significant."  he  wrote, 
"in  that  the  actual  level  of  imallt  service  in 
St.  Louis  fell  off  worse  during  Christmastime 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  country." 

Indeed.  Schorr  wrote,  favorable  opinions  of 
the  Postal  Senice  were  found  to  be  higher 
in  St.  Louts  than  in  cities  with  better  service 
that  bad  not  been  exposed  to  the  adver- 
tising. 

Like  a  number  of  other  postal  officials, 
Schorr  declined  to  be  interviewed  by  this 
reporter. 

Instead.  Schorr  said  questions  would  be 
answered  by  the  agency's  public  relations 
department.  But  one  can  learn  little  about 
the  Postal  Service  and  why  the  mall  is  so 
slow  by  going  through  official  channels, 

Klassen,  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
postal  committee  last  year,  said  service  was 
actually  "somewhat  better  than  on  July  1, 
1971.  when  the  Postal  Service  came  into 
being." 

What  Klassen  did  not  tell  the  committee 
was  that  nearly  all  the  mall  processing  pol- 
icies foUowed  by  the  new  agency  were  started 
in  1969.  vnd  the  1971  date  he  used  for  com- 


parison represented  little  more  than  a  change 
In  the  name  of  the  department. 

He  did  not  say  that  when  compared  with 
the  last  year  of  the  old  Post  Office  policies, 
service  had  deteriorated. 

■The  method  of  presenting  statistics  is 
highly  selective."  said  a  former  postal  official 
who  helped  write  some  of  Klassen's  speeches 
and  congressional  testimony. 

Were  always  desperate  to  find  something 
good  lo  say  about  service,"  said  a  current 
postal  official  who  has  gathered  information 
for  Klassen's  statements  In  agency  annual 
reports. 

The  difficulty  Is  not  siu-prlslng.  The  agen- 
cy's Internal  mall  sampling  system  confirms 
what  thousands  of  complaints  to  the  agency 
and  Congress  have  charged:  that  rather  than 
improving  service,  the  new  Postal  Service  has 
made  it  worse. 

N'or  does  the  sampling  system,  known  as 
Origin -Destination  Information  System 
<ODISl.  necessarily  portray  the  full  extent 
of  the  deterioration. 

The  system  records  postmarks  before  let- 
ters are  given  to  carriers  for  deUvery  to 
homes  and  businesses. 

This  means  it  does  not  measure  delays 
that  occur  before  letters  are  postmarked — 
when  they  are  picked  up  from  collection 
boxes,  trucked  to  post  offices,  and  initially 
sorted.  It  also  means  the  system  does  not 
measure  delays  after  letters  are  received  by 
letter  carriers. 

In  one  test,  the  OAO  found  the  ODTS  fig- 
ures would  show  a  10  per  cent  longer  delivery 
span  If  it  measured  time  from  deposit  of 
letters  to  delivery. 

The  postmarks  used  In  the  ODIS  system 
are  recorded  by  clerks  who  work  for  local 
postmasters.  Since  the  postmaster's  perfor- 
mance la  being  measured  by  the  system,  this 
arrangement  does  not  necessarily  provide 
Incentives  for  doing  an  accurate  Job. 

■The  standard  procedure  is  to  disregard 
late  mall. "  says  Melvln  Wilson,  a  Los  Angeles 
postal  clerk  who  recorded  ODIS  mall  until 
1970 

If  late  mall  were  Included  in  daily  reports, 
Wilson  said.  "They'd  call  you  down  and  say. 
•Do  they  (the  figures)  look  right  to  voii." 
That  means  change  it." 

Carolynne  M.  Seeman.  the  statistician  In 
charge  of  ODIS.  acknowledged  that  cheating 
occurred.  "We've  seen  Information  erased 
(from  reports)  to  make  the  service  look 
better,"  she  said. 

She  said  she  does  not  have  the  staff  to 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  reports,  and 
she  said  she  does  not  believe  cheating  ia  a 
"major  problem." 

Despite  the  opportunities  for  cheating  the 
ODIS  figures  show  a  23  percent  Increase  In 
average  first  class  mall  delivery  time  from 
the  last  three  quarters  of  fiscal  1969 — the 
last  year  of  the  old  Post  Office — to  the  same 
quarters  in  fiscal  1973.  (The  first  quarter 
was  not  tabulated.! 

The  figures  show  service  Improved  slightly 
in  fiscal  1974  but  remained  14  percent  slower 
than  under  the  old  Post  Office. 

The  agency  handled  19.7  billion  pieces  of 
mail  m  fiscal  1973,  compared  with  82  billion 
pieces  In  fiscal  1969. 

What  the  flgmres  mean  to  the  average  user 
of  the  malls  is  that  there  is  no  assurance 
that  a  letter  will  be  delivered  ovemlglic 
anywhere  In  the  country. 

The  chances  of  overnight  delivery  of  out- 
of-town  mall  In  the  most  recent  fiscal  quar- 
ter were  only  two  In  five  for  local  mall,  the 
chances  were  about  nine  In  10. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  a  particular  letter  will  be  one  of 
those  dj^lvered  overnight,  and  the  chances 
of  getting  overnight  delivery  are  slimmer 
when  letters  are  addres.sed  to  cities  In  dis- 
tant states. 

ODIS  figures  show  that  In  the  postal  fiscal 
quarter  ended  March  39,  Ont  class  lettars 
mailed  from  Wuhlngton.  D.C  Kid  trom 


Manhattan.  N.Y.  received  overnight  delivery 
to  specific  cities  in  these  proportions: 
(In  percent] 

ftxim  I^om 
Wash-  Man- 
To:                                    ingion  h&ttan 

Akron    9  4 

Boston .„ 19  14 

Brooklyn.  N.T n  60 

Chicago -——..-_.-.    0  6 

Cincinnati   17         2 

Detroit    .. 17  0 

Los  Angeles lO  a 

Miami    ™™_™-    S  1 

Richmond    . 74  7 

San  Francisco , IS         3 

Manhattan,  N.T 44  73 

Washington.   DC 90  21 

Despite  this  performance,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice periodically  tells  Congress  and  the  public 
that  it  L£  meeting  or  nearly  meeting  Its 
overnight  delivery  standards.  What  the  Postal 
Service  defines  as  overnight  deUvery  is  often 
quite  different  from  what  one  would  expect. 

Overnight  delivery  of  air  mall  Is  promised* 
only  if  It  meets  certain  tests  It  must  be 
deposited  in  special,  white-topped  collection 
boxes:  it  must  be  zip  coded;  It  must  be 
mailed  before  4pm  and  it  must  be  addressed 
to  certain  cities  generally  not  farther  awsy 
than  600  miles. 

Smce  the  identity  of  these  cities  is  known 
only  to  the  Postal  Service  and  is  constantly 
changing,  a  mail  user  has  little  chance  cA 
knowing  whether  bis  letter  will  tie  delivered 
the  next  day. 

indeed,  says  Miss  Seeman  of  the  ODIS 
system,  only  about  2  per  cent  of  total  air 
mail  volume  meets  the  overnight  standard 
of  the  Postal  Service 

For  first  class  mail,  the  Postal  Service  has 
established  a  standard  for  local  delivery  that 
represents  an  erosion  of  service  when  com- 
pared with  the  standard  ol  the  old  Post  OBlce 
Department. 

The  old  standard  promised  overnight 
dellver>'  within  a  sute.  The  new  one  prom- 
Ises  It  only  within  local  delivery  areas,  only 
if  letters  are  mailed  before  5  pjn..  and  only 
for  96  per  cent  of  the  mall. 

A  substantial  portion  of  business  mall  is 
deposited  after  5  p  m  .  postal  officials  said. 
and  some  question  whether  a  9S  per  cent 
standard  is  good  enough  for  the  mailer  who 
wants  lo  know  his  letter  will  get  there  the 
next  day. 

For  out-of-town  mall,  the  Postal  Service 
standard  allows  as  many  as  three  days  for 
delivery  In  part  because  of  this  generous 
time  span,  the  agency  was  able  to  claim  that 
a  historic  subpoena  requesting  President  Nix- 
on's appearance  in  a  Los  Aneeles  courtroom 
arrived  only  a  day  late — although  it  took  six 
days  to  moke  the  trip  from  Los  Angeles  to 
the  DC,  Superior  Court. 

The  Postal  Service  did  not  count  two  of  the 
days  because  they  were  holidays. 

Despite  the  leniency  of  the  standards,  the 
ODIS  figures  show  they  often  are  not  met. 
This  has  not  deterred  the  Postal  Service  from 
doming  they  are 

The  basis  for  the  claims  Is  often  a  differ- 
ent measuring  s>-stem  that  uses  specially  pre- 
pared envelopes  sent  through  the  malls  by 
postal  em-)loyees  These  envelopes — called 
test  letters — generally  portray  sen-ice  in  a 
more  favorable  light  than  the  ODIS  system. 

The  OAO  has  reported  that  air  mall  test 
letters  bore  markli:gs  that  made  them  read- 
ily indentifiable  as  test  letters  to  the  clerks 
who  sorted  the  mall  The  clerks  singled  them 
out  and  gave  them  speedy  treatment,  includ- 
ing dispatching  them  In  specially  marked 
pouches 

On  the  basis  of  these  purported  tests.  Klas- 
sen claimed  In  the  fiscal  1971  report  the 
agency  was  "close  to  the  attainment  of  its 
performance  standards  for  air  mall."  Postal 
officials  made  similar  claims  In  1073  Senate 
hearings. 
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Tha  unrellabUlty  of  the  testa  u  do  woret. 
Mftrle  D.  Eldrldge.  former  statistical  director 
of  the  Postal  Service,  said  Internal  auditors 
periodically  reported  that  clerks  ran  across 
work  room  floors  carrying  the  special  letters. 
Nevertheless,  the  Postal  Service  spent  94 
mllUon  in  a  little  over  a  year  to  send  air  mall 
test  letters.  GAO  reported-  Although  these 
tests  have  been  stopped,  local  post  offices  con- 
tinue to  send  test  letters  to  measure  the 
service  they  provide  local  resldenrs. 

The  DC.  post  office  send^f;  about  600  of  the 
letters  a  week.  They  are  small  prestamped 
envelopes  that  bear  the  notation,  "MAS." 
which  stands  for  Methods  and  Standards,  the 
department  that  seuds  them  out. 

Robert  H.  Brown  Sr..  a  clerk  In  the  D.C. 
post  offlce,  said  5Uper\*lsors  Instruct  employes 
to  look  for  the  letters  and  speed  them  on 
their  way.  "It  Is  a  farce."  he  said. 

A  supervisor  whose  suburban  Washington 
home  Is  a  recipient  of  the  letters  said  they 
have  never  taken  more  than  a  dav  to  be  de- 
livered. 

L.  A-  Hasbrouek.  who  sends  the  letters  from 
the  DC-  post  office,  said.  "I  don't  denv  that 
the  mailings  could  be  Identified  as  test 
letters." 

Asked  why  taxpayer  money  ts  being  spen; 
to  send  them.  Hasbrouek  did  not  reply  di- 
rectly. Instead,  he  said  the  "MAS"  notation 
Is  gradually  being  removed  from  places  used 
to  print  adreswB  on  the  letters. 

If  the  test  letters  appear  to  be  a  dubious 
expenditure,  the  «300  mllUon  spent  by  Ameri- 
cans last  year  on  air  mall  represent,  in  the 
view  of  Rep.  Lester  L.  Wolff  (D-N.T.).  a 
"fraud  " 

When  air  mall  was  first  flown  m  1918.  pay- 
ing the  extra  postage  for  an  air  mall  stamp 
was  the  only  way  to  get  air  service.  Todav. 
nearly  all  mall  sent  outside  local  delivery 
areas  goes  by  air 

The  Postal  Service  claims  the  extra  3  cents 
for  an  air  mall  sttunp  buys  t,he  fastest  pos- 
sible service  to  any  point.  Special,  white- 
topped  air  mail  collection  boxes  bear  stickers 
promising  overnight  service  even  In  local  de- 
livery areas. 

But  the  ODIS  figures  show  the  extra  all 
mall  postage  generally  buys  slower  service. 
Air  Mall  was  delivered  overnight  21  per  cent 
of  the  time  In  the  most  recent  postal  fiscal 
quarter,  or  about  a  third  as  often  as  first 
class. 

Even  local  mall  that  carries  air  mall  post- 
age— as  suggested  by  air  mail  collection 
boxes — gets  there  far  slower  than  first  class, 
the  ODIS  figures  show. 

The  figures  also  show  that  air  mall  has  a 
slight  advantage  over  first  class  If  It  goes 
more  than  about  400  miles,  but  the  Postal 
Service  promises  speedy  air  mail  ser\-lce  over 
any  distance. 

The  answer  to  the  mystery  of  slow  atr  mall 
service,  according  to  postal  experts,  Is  that 
the  special,  costlier  treatment  given  air  maU 
has  the  effect  of  slowing  It. 

"You  divert  air  mall  to  a  separate  center. 
and  In  the  meantime  the  first  class  Is  run- 
ning like  hell  through  the  system."  says 
M  LUe  Stover,  who  was  director  of  distribu- 
tion and  delivery  until  1909. 

In  addition.  Stover  and  others  said  air  mall 
addressed  to  nearby  cities  with  no  air  service 
15  sent  back  to  the  first  class  section  for 
delivery. 

Indeed,  said  Mrs.  Eldrldge.  the  former  sU- 
tlstlcBl  director.  "Air  mall  often  goes  back 
and  forth  several  times, '* 

Terming  air  mall  a  "fraud  on  the  American 
coiwumer."  Rep.  Wolff  of  New  Tork  last  year 
asked  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to'  In- 
vestl^te  the  Postal  Service  for  possible  vio- 
lation of  deceptive  advertising  laws. 

The  PTC  declined  on  the  grounds  It  can- 
not Investigate  another  government  agency. 

"A  government  agency  should  be  more  re- 
sponsible than  companies  in  the  private  sec- 
tor." Wolff  said.  "It  seems  to  me  incredible 
that  a  government  agency  la  allowed  to  get 
away  with  defrauding  the  American  public." 


Those  who  pay  60  cents  extra  for  special 
delivery  service  also  might  not  get  what  they 
pay  for. 

Clerks  In  the  special  delivery  section  of 
the  DC.  post  offlce  said  special  delivery  for 
downtown  businesses  is  delivered  with  regu- 
lar mail,  and  special  delivery  for  residences 
Is  specially  delivered  only  if  the  regular  car- 
rier has  already  left. 

In  New  York,  only  35  per  cent  of  special 
delivery  mall  received  special  service  on  a 
typical  Tuesday,  a  House  postal  subcommit- 
tee was  told  m  1970.  Moat  of  the  special 
deliveries  were  of  packages. 

"If  a  private  company  charged  extra  for 
special  delivery  and  didn't  specially  deliver. 
It  would  be  referred  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  Investigation,"  said  Rep.  Edward  I.  Koch 
(D-N.Y.).  "As  far  as  I'm  concerned.  It's 
fraud." 

fProm  the  Washington  Post.  June  10.  1973| 

Letter   Processed   m   47  Steps — And   Each 

Caw  Dklat  It 

{By  Ronald  Keasler) 

If  you  get  a  sinking  feeling  that  the  letter 
you  deposit  In  a  mall  box  might  not  reach 
Its  destination  the  next  day  or  even  the  next 
week,   your   apprehension   Is   well   founded. 

When  your  letter  will  be  delivered  will  de- 
pend largely  on  luck  as  It  goes  through  47 
processing  steps,  each  capable  of  delaying  it. 
During  its  Journey,  your  letter  will  be  sacked, 
dumped,  culled,  sorted,  flown,  utiloaded, 
sorted,  and  sorted  again. 

It  could  get  chewed  by  machines.  It  could 
get  missent.  Or  It  could  get  lost. 

If  It  reaches  Its  destination,  the  arrival 
date  could  be  a  day.  a  week,  or  even  a  month 
or  more  after  It  Is  sent. 

It  ts  this  uncertainty  about  when  a  letter 
will  be  delivered  that  was  Identified  by  the 
Kappel  Commission,  which  recommended 
postal  reform,  as  the  public's  primary  con- 
cern about  mall  service. 

A  businessman  or  housewife  who  needs 
over;\lght  delivery  but  cannot  feel  assured 
he  or  she  will  get  it  from  the  Postal  Service 
must  turn  to  more  costly  alternatives — tele- 
phones, telegrams,  private  messengers  and 
special  delivery  systems. 

In  recent  years,  the  use  of  these  alterna- 
tives has  grown  rapidly  while  the  letter  mall 
volume  has  risen  an  average  of  2  per  cent 
a  year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  cost  of  delivering  a 
letter  has  risen  66  per  cent  faster  than  the 
Increase  in  inflation.  This  has  been  caused 
largely  by  a  second  problem  Identified  bv  the 
Kappel  Commission— the  Postal  Ser^-lce's  al- 
most total  reliance  on  human  labor,  rather 
than  machines,  to  move  the  mall. 

In  a  comment  that  could  he  made  today, 
the  Kappel  Commission  observed  In  1968; 

"The  Post  Office's  inefficiency  Is  starkly 
apparent  to  anyone  who  walks  across  a  work- 
room floor.  In  most  offices,  men  and  women 
lift,  haul,  and  push  mall  sacks  and  boxes 
with  little  more  mechanical  assistance  than 
the  handcart  available  centuries  ago.  In  this 
electronic  era.  the  basic  sorting  device  re- 
mains the  pigeonhole  case,  Into  which  letters 
are  placed,  by  hand,  one  by  one," 

In  contrast  to  the  Poetal  Service,  the  tele- 
phone company  has  automated  so  that  all 
local  calls,  and  more  than  80  per  cent  of  long 
distance,  calls,  are  dialed  by  customers  with- 
out assistance  from  operators. 

This  saves  customers'  time  and  the  tele- 
phone company's  money.  Indeed.  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  estimated  it 
would  need  a  mUHon  operators  if  It  had  not 
introduced  dial  telephones. 

Each  letter  handled  by  the  Poetal  Service, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  sorted  by  humans  as 
many  as  seven  times  before  It  Is  delivered. 

The  Postal  Service  has  Installed  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  machines  for  sorting  letters, 
but  they  still  generally  require  humans  to 
read  addresses. 


Jacob  Rablnow,  chief  of  Invention  and  In- 
novation for  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, said  Postal  Service  mechanization  is 
still  In  the  Dark  Ages.  Rablnow.  who  has 
testified  before  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
on  what  he  calls  his  personal  views,  said  the 
agency  uses  "stupid,  horrible  equipment." 

"If  you  can  collect,  clean,  and  inspect  eggs 
by  machine,  there  Is  no  excuse  for  not  being 
able  to  sort  mall  entirely  by  machine."  Rabl- 
now charged.  "It's  Just  that  private  manu- 
facturers care,  and  the  Postal  Service 
doesn't." 

The  agency's  machines  have  had  little  ef- 
fect on  Its  degree  of  labor  Intenslveness. 
Rather  than  decreasing  the  propK>rtlon  of 
the  postal  budget  devoted  to  salaries  and 
benefits — a  measure  of  labor  Intenslvene^ — 
has  Increased  under  the  new  postal  manage- 
ment from  82  per  cent  to  8S  per  cent. 

To  find  out  why  costs  are  high  and  serv* 
tee  slow,  your  letter  can  be  followed  from  Its 
deposit  In  a  D.C.  mall  box  to  a  destination  on 
the  West  Coast. 

Your  letter  faces  an  immediate  delay  of  a 
day  if  it  Is  mailed  after  the  last  ooUectloa 
tor  the  day. 

Residential  mall  boxes  were  generally  col- 
lected three  times  a  day  under  the  old  Post 
Offlce  according  to  a  report  by  the  General 
Accounting  Offlce.  the  audit  branch  of  gov- 
ernment. The  new  Postal  Service  has  reduced 
most  pickups  to  one  a  day,  the  GAO  said. 

Since  these  pickups  are  generally  In  the 
morning,  your  letter  wUl  be  delayed  a  day  If 
It  13  mailed  in  the  afternoon. 

It  wUl  be  delayed  if  it  Is  maUed  after  the 
5  p.m.  or  6  p.m.  pickup  from  business  col- 
lection boxes.  The  OAO  found  the  old  Post 
Offlce  generally  picked  up  as  late  as  9  pjn. 
from  business  areas. 

When  It  ts  picked  up.  your  letter  is  stuflted 
In  a  canvas  bag  or  sack,  a  container  that  a 
number  of  Industry  experts  said  increases 
costs  and  delays  letters. 

Coleman  W.  Hoyt,  distribution  manager 
of  Reader's  Digest,  said  that  while  Industry 
generally  transports  goods  on  wooden  pallets 
that  can  be  loaded  by  fork-lift  trucks.  Postal 
Service  bags  must  be  lifted  by  hand. 

Hoyt  said  letters  sometimes  become  lost  In 
the  folds  of  the  sacks  for  weeks  at  a  tlms 
and  often  become  damaged  so  they  cannot  be 
handled  by  labor-saving  machines.  "Lettera 
should  never  go  in  bags,"  Hoyt  said  In  an 
interview. 

The  problem  is  exacerbated  by  a  Postal 
Service  poUcy  requiring  that  empty  maU 
sacks  be  shipped  In  tightly  rolled  wads.  Each 
sack  Is  IndlvlduaUy  rolled,  and  19  of  the 
rolled  sacks  are  stuffed  into  a  30th  sack. 
The  Postal  Service  said  the  poUcy  keeps 
bags  from  going  astray,  but  the  number  of 
Jobs  created  by  the  need  to  roll  and  unroll 
the  sacks  each  day  can  easUy  be  Imagined. 
The  sack  with  your  letter  is  trucked  In  the 
early  evening  to  the  columned  D.C.  Post 
Office  at  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  North 
Capitol  street,  where  mail  Is  sOTted  for  D.C, 
Bethesda.  and  Chevy  Chase. 

To  anyone  who  has  visited  an  automation 
manufact\irlng  plant,  where  Ingredients  go 
In  raw  one  end  and  come  out  the  other  as 
finished  products,  a  postal  sorting  operation 
comes  as  a  shock.  "I  was  appalled."  said 
James  E.  Joeendale,  a  businessman  who  v<aa 
deputy  assistant  postmaster  general  for 
operations  from  1969  to  1971.  of  bis  first 
visit  to  a  post  offlce.  "Everything  was  done 
by  hand." 

Four  or  five  men  drag  the  sack  containing 
your  letter  from  the  back  of  a  truck  and 
throw  It  on  a  hand  cart.  Another  crew  of 
men  throws  the  sack  from  the  cart  down  a 
chute  in  the  loading  platform  at  the  back 
of  the  D.C.  Post  Offlce. 

The  process  continues  on  the  main  floor, 
where  the  sack  emerges.  Crews  of  men  lift, 
throw,  posh,  and  dump  the  sacks  until 
your  letter  ends  up  on  a  conveyor  belt. 


By  Installing  equipment  used  by  industry 
to  move  mall  within  post  offices,  productiv- 
ity of  many  post  offices  could  be  raised  60 
per  cent,  the  Kappel  Commission  estimated 
in  1968. 

The  conveyor  belt  on  which  your  letter  Is 
thrown  Is  tended  by  some  eight  employees, 
who  sift  the  mall  to  pick  out  special  rate 
classes,  such  as  atr  mail,  special  delivery. 
and  third  class,  so-called  junk  mall.  The 
special  classes  are  thrown  In  bins  for  sepa- 
rate handling. 

The  Postal  Service  has  some  40  rate  cate- 
gories, each  with  Its  own  regulations  and 
requirements,  often  requiring  extra  labor  to 
verify  that  the  regulations  are  met  and  the 
proper  service  given.  The  Kappel  Commis- 
sion recommended  reducing  the  number  of 
classes  to  four,  but  the  Postal  Service  has 
plans  to  complicate  the  system  further  by 
adding  more  classes. 

The  rates  charged  for  each  of  the  classes 
have  little  to  do  with  the  cost  of  handling 
the  mall.  A  magazine  may  be  charged  rates 
varying  by  100  per  cent  and  more  depend- 
ing on  how  much  advertising  It  carries, 
whether  It  goes  over  a  county  line,  what  type 
of  subscription  list  it  has,  and  whether  Its 
publisher  makes  profits. 

Letters  are  charged  according  to  their 
weight,  even  though  weight  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cost  of  delivering 
mall. 

What  does  affect  cost  Is  whether  a  piece 
of  mail  Is  too  large,  bulky,  or  Irregular  In 
shape  to  be  handled  by  machines.  An  inter- 
nal Postal  Service  study  showed  last  year,  for 
example,  that  the  cost  of  handling  a  large 
envelope,  which  cannot  be  handled  by  a 
machine,  is  about  double  the  cost  of  han- 
dling an  ordinary  letter,  which  goes  through 
machines.  Yet  the  charge  Is  the  same  for 
both.  (The  agency  proposed  charging  extra 
for  large  envelopes,  but  the  request  has  not 
yet  been  approved  by  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission ) 

The  emphasis  on  weight  makes  it  easy  for 
po-lftl  customers  to  cheat,  since  the  cost  of 
weighing  each  letter  would  probably  wipe 
out  any  extra  postage  collected.  As  a  result, 
the  Postal  Service  has  no  regular  procedure 
for  weighing  letters. 

Indeed.  letters  with  no  postage  at  all  are 
not  returned  to  the  sender  Instead,  they  are 
stamped  "postage  due"  and  forwarded  to  the 
person  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Whether 
the  postage  Is  collected  depends  largely  on 
whether  the  recipient  is  at  home  and  the 
mood  of  the  letter  carrier. 

In  a  test,  the  GAO  found  postage  due  was 
not  collected  by  letter  carriers  on  half  the 
letters  It  mailed  with  no  postage  or  Insuf- 
ficient postage.  By  contrast,  the  telephone 
c:^mpany  will  not  camplste  a  pay  telephone 
call  unless  a  customer  first  pays  for  It. 

The  OAO  has  also  found  abuses  of  the 
complicated  rules  governing  rates  for  other 
mail  clas^ei.  For  example,  the  Postal  Ser\-lce 
lost  $1 .5  million  In  postage  because  I  IS 
mailers  improperly  claimed  they  were  non- 
profit organizations.  GAO  reported. 

After  the  special  rate  classes  are  removed 
from  the  mall  stream  tn  the  D.C.  post  office, 
your  letter  Is  piled  on  a  hand  cart  and 
pushed  to  another  conveyor. 

Unlike  production  lines  In  manufacturing 
plants,  postal  sorting  operations  generally 
are  not  physically  connected,  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  machines  is  not  necessarily  the 
same  as  others  In  the  sorting  process. 

As  a  result,  mail  often  Is  delaved  or  ma- 
chines are  not  operated  at  full  capacity,  In- 
creasing costs  as  much  as  20  per  cent.  Com- 
munications &  Systems  Inc.,  a  private  con- 
sulting firm,  told  the  Postal  Service  in  1969. 

The  second  conveyor  where  your  letter  is 
dumped  Is  manned  by  additional  workers. 
who  pick  out  mall  too  bulky  to  go  through 
the  canceling  machine.  These  items,  which 
include  bank  statements,  tissue-thin  air  mall 
envelopes,  and  circulars,  must  be  canceled 


on  slower  machines  or  by  hand  with  rubber 
stamps. 

The  cancel  ing  machine  imprlnu  post- 
marks on  letters  faster  than  the  eye  can  see. 
but  in  visits  to  post  offices  from  Boston  to 
Chicago  and  New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  these 
machines  were  observed  to  Jam  on  an  aver- 
age of  every  10  to  15  minutes.  When  the  ma- 
chines Jam.  a  handful  of  letters  are  ripped, 
and  these  letters  must  be  mended  by  band 
in  a  separate  section. 

"It  was  a  beautiful  machine  when  It  was 
Invented  over  30  years  ago."  said  Rablnow. 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  offlclsl,  of 
the  canceling  machine,  "It's  now  obsolete." 
For  one  thing,  noted  Rablnow,  the  ma- 
chines cannot  tell  If  a  stamp  has  previously 
been  canceled.  This  means  stamps  c&n  be 
re-used,  he  said.  Some  say  that  canceling 
stamps  is  otjsolete  and  could  be  replaced 
with  a  variety  of  more  efficient  procedures. 
After  being  canceled,  your  letter  Is  sent 
to  be  sorted  by  clerks  who  place  letters  In 
pigeon  holes  according  to  zip  codes.  Those 
letters  without  zip  codes — about  7  per  cent 
of  the  total  bandied  in  DC.  last  year — are 
sorted  by  special  clerks  who  have  memo- 
rized the  postal  distribution  system. 

An  Associated  Press  mall  test  last  year 
found  using  zip  codes  does  not  speed  your 
mall-  However,  postal  experts  say  that  If  a 
significant  portion  of  the  population  stopped 
using  them,  the  mall  system  would  collapse, 
since  most  clerks  do  not  know  the  distribu- 
tion system  and  rely  on  the  codes  when  sort- 
ing mall. 

In  DC.  your  letter  has  a  one  in  three 
chance  of  being  sorted  by  machine.  The  let- 
ter sorting  machine  Is  described  by  the 
Postal  Service  as  "the  equipment  of  the 
future". 

The  91-foot-long  sorting  device  Is  for  from 
being  automated,  however.  It  ts  manned  by 
20  employees,  most  of  whom  read  zip  codes 
on  each  envelope  and  punch  the  codes  Into 
Iceyboards.  The  machine  shunts  letters  to  ap- 
propriate bins. 

Nor  Is  the  principle  behind  the  machines 
new.  The  Postal  Sen'lce  experimented  with  a 
keyboard  device  in  1918  and  installed  such 
devices  In  a  Providence.  R  I.,  post  offlce  In 
I960.  The  Providence  post  offlce,  which  was 
characterized  by  the  postal  officials  as  a 
'mechaniEed"  operation,  did  not  work  be- 
c.iuse  of  mechanical  fatluKs. 

Postal  Service  figures  show  that  the  pres- 
ent machines  handle  slightly  more  mail  per 
man  hour  than  hand  sorting.  The  machines 
sort  to  more  bins,  and  this  can  save  subse- 
quent sorting. 

But  the  OAO  said  the  machines  also  are 
an  Important  cause  of  erratic  mall  delivery. 
The  reason  is  that  they  have  an  error  rate 
as  high  as  17  per  cent,  which  means  that 
letters  are  routed  to  the  wrong  place  17  per 
cent  of  the  time. 

Each  time  a  letter  is  mLssent — say,  to  Chi- 
cago instead  of  Miami — it  can  be  delayed  as 
many  as  five  days  while  being  re-routed.  In 
addition  to  regular  delivery  time,  OAO  said. 
In  addition,  mlssorting  adds  to  costs  by  re- 
quiring nearly  twice  as  many  handlings  In 
the  process  of  routing  letters  back  to  their 
proper  destinations.  GAO  said. 

The  GAO  found  that  in  recent  six-month 
periods,  13  million  letters  were  mlseorted  by 
the  machines  In  a  New  York  City  poet  offlce, 
56  million  letters  were  mlssorted  by  the  Bos- 
ton post  offlce,  and  8  million  letters  were 
mlssorted  by  two  Florida  post  offices. 

Dr.  James  C.  Armstrong,  a  former  postal 
official  who  is  manager  of  corporate  plan- 
ning for  AT&T,  said  this  and  other  problems 
of  the  Postal  Service  would  be  eliminated  If 
the  agency  required  mall  users  to  write  elp 
codes  in  boxes  printed  on  standard-size 
envelopes. 

Dr.  Armstrong  said  the  envelopes  could  be 
made  by  commercial  envelope  manufac- 
turers and  sold  In  stores  Just  as  envelopes 


are  sold  now.  Similar  systems  are  used  by 
Japan  and  Russia,  he  said. 

Those  persons  who  wanted  to  use  conven- 
tional envelopes  without  zip  code  boxes 
would  be  charged  extra.  Dr.  Armstrong 
added. 

Because  the  envelopes  would  come  in  a 
standard  size  easily  handled  by  machines 
and  would  show  zip  codes  In  the  same  place 
on  each  envelope,  the  letters  could  be  sorted 
by  relatively  Inexpensive  machines.  Dr.  Arm- 
strong said.  These  machmes  would  read  the 
sip  codes  through  optical  scanners  without 
need  of  human  operators. 

Rablnow  estimated  each  such  machine 
would  cost  »350.000.  compared  with  tSOO.OOO 
for  the  current  machines  that  require  20  op- 
erators. He  said  another  machme  that  the 
Postal  Service  has  been  testing  for  sorting 
costs  $3  million.  This  machine  handles 
about  twice  the  mall  as  one  of  the  conven- 
tional machines. 

Rablnow,  who  Invented  the  current  letter 
sorting  machine  m  1BS6.  said  that  in  addi- 
tion to  reducing  the  Postal  Service's  tabor 
inteoslvenes^.  preprinted  zip  code  boxes 
would  eliminate  missent  letters.  Because 
human  operators  would  not  read  Kip  codes, 
he  said,  there  would  be  no  errors. 

These  and  other  experts  said  further  sav- 
ings would  occur  U  zip  codes  had  10  digits 
so  that  each  residence  would  have  a  number. 
Although  most  of  the  technical  experts  in- 
terviewed for  this  series  agreed  such  a  system 
would  t>e  the  best  solution  to  rising  costs  and 
declining  service,  the  Postal  Service  said  It 
does  not  believe  the  method  would  work. 

J.  T.  Ellington  Jr..  assistant  postmaster 
general  for  planning,  said  be  doubted  the 
public  would  accept  the  constraint  of  using 
special  envelopes. 

Merrill  A.  Hayden.  a  former  Sperry  Rand 
Corp.  executive  vice  president  who  was  dep- 
uty postmaster  general  tn  1971.  contended 
the  public  would  accept  zip  code  boxes  aa 
easltv  as  It  accepted  direct  long  distance 
dialing. 

"People  soon  learned  to  dial  direct  on  tele- 
phones because  of  the  extreme  saving  In  cost 
and  time,"  Hayden  said.  "The  present  mech- 
anization (In  the  Postal  Service)  is  so  costly 
because  of  the  lack  of  standardisation-" 

Joeendale.  the  former  deputy  assistant 
postmaster  general,  who  Is  chairman  of  Wire 
Rope  Corp.  of  America  In  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  said 
use  of  zip  code  envelopes  would  mean  "all 
the  mall  could  be  delivered  overnight." 

Many  postal  experts,  such  ns  M,  Llle  Stover, 
who  was  director  of  distribution  and  deliv- 
ery until  1969.  believe  nearly  all  the  maU 
could  be  delivered  overnight — If  the  Postal 
Service  had  the  will  to  do  It. 

But  a  Postal  Service  policy  begun  In  1969 
dictated  that  first  claas  mail  arriving  In  post 
offices  during  the  night  from  distant  points 
should  not  be  sorted  until  daytime  to  save 
extra  night  pay  and  some  equipment  costs. 
As  a  result  your  letter  from  D.C.  although 
it  generally  arrives  in  California  during  the 
early  morning  hours.  Is  not  dell\-ered  until 
the  third  day  after  It  is  mailed — assuming  It 
Is  not  missent  or  encounters  other  delays. 

"It  hurts  me."  said  Stover,  "that  I  .*pent 
30  years  trying  to  get  the  mall  to  move  the 
fastest  way,  and  now  they're  blowing  the 
mall." 

A  transcript  of  a  meeting  of  postal  ofllct&Is 
In  1969.  when  the  new  policy  was  established, 
shows  they  were  not  unaware  that  the  Idea 
of  slowing  the  mall  would  not  sit  well  with 
the  American  public. 

Although  the  purpose  of  the  new  Postal 
Service  was  to  speed  rather  than  slow  the 
mall,  Winston  M.  Blount.  President  Nixon's 
appointee  as  postmaster  general,  told  the 
officials  at  the  meeting: 

"1  don't  give  s  damn  If  90  per  cent  of 

my  mall  doesn't  get  there  for  a  week  or  three 

or  four  days,  anyway,  but  that  other  10  per 

cent.  I  want  to  know  It  Is  getting  there." 

Blount  then  cautioned  the  others,  accord- 
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lug  to  tbe  tranficrlpt:  "We  have  been  taik- 
uig  about  tbai  enough  around  here  .  .  . 
Anything  you  talk  about  around  this  area 
get*  in  the  paper." 

The  tUacussioa  was  continued  by  Blount's 
deputy.  Prank  J.  Nunllst,  a  former  preaident 
of  Studebaker-Worthlngton  Inc..  which  once 
made  dtudebaker  cars.  The  transcript  shows 
that  Nuntljst.  who  died  recently,  made  It 
clear  there  were  no  plans  to  establish  a  fast 
and  a  slow  service  for  firic  class  mall.  In- 
stead, he  said,  the  Idea  was  to  cut  coses  by 
educating  the  public  not  to  expect  "prompt" 
service. 

"I  must  point  out  to  you,"  Nunllst  said. 
"that  there  Is  an  area  here  where,  whether 
we  like  U  or  not,  we  are  not  yet  a  postal 
corporation.  And  we  want  to  get  that  bill 
passed.  And  then  we  can  do  a  lot  of  other 
things.  So  you  tread  a  linie  bit  diplomati- 
cally to  get  the  Congress  to  vote  for  your 
reorganization  bUl."' 

He  added.  "I  am  afraid  that  we  probably 
have  got  to  be  careful  and  not  publicly  an- 
nounce that  we  are  not  going  to  be  striving 
for  perfection." 

Two  months  after  the  meeting.  Postmaster 
General  Blount  testified  before  a  House  pos- 
tal subcommittee: 

"I  have  been  asked  whether  the  new  U.S. 
Postal  Service  would  jeopardlae  the  level  of 
po.^lal  -services  existing  today.  Let  me  make 
it  clear  that  nothing  could  be  fiulher  from 
the  truth  .  .  ." 

Following  is  a  sampling  of  complaints  from 
the  flies  of  the  House  Postal  Committee; 

■*.  .  Tf  say  the  USPS  is  less  than  satls- 
factorv  L«  putting  It  mildly.  1  mailed  an  in- 
surance poyment  from  National  City.  Calif., 
to  San  Diego.  Calif.,  (seven  miles  Bway»,  and 
three  week?  later  It  arrived  In  San  Diego, 
and  neertlese  to  «ay  the  Insurance  agent  was 
beginning  to  doubt  my  word  that  payment 
had  be?n  made  .  .  "— Iva  McLaughlin. 
Jamul,  Calif 

"  .  Wirh'.n  the  past  month.  It  required 
T*iree  weeks  to  get  a  small  book  from  Sacra> 
memo  to  Paradise  fCallf.K  100  miles.  Three 
weeks  aeo  It  took  four  days  to  get  a  bank 
deposit  from  Paradise  to  Chlco  (Collf.t— 15 
miles  in  a  zip-coded  letter.  .  ." — Paul  H. 
Pinch.  Paradise  Calif. 

•'.  .  .  I  want  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who 
must  certainly  be  writing  to  you  every  day 
to  protest  the  deterioration  of  our  posted 
service  It  took  five  davs  for  a  letter  mailed 
here  in  Butler  (Pa.)  to  be  delivered  In  New 
York  City.  ...  It  took  four  davs  for  a  letter 
from  Butler  to  be  delivered  In  Pittsburgh. 
Pa-.  35  miles  away  .  ."—La  Mont*  Crape. 
Butler.  Pa. 

'•■  .  .  It  .  lakes  four  days  for  a  letter 
to  get  there  from  Washington  (D.C.)  which 
IS  outrageous  The  Pony  Express  did  better 
Than  the  US.  Postal  Service  today,  and  we 
didn't  pav  tjje  taxes  we  do  now  " — 
Margaret  Hlldt.  Kobe  Sound.  Fla. 

The  higher  rates  have  come  along 
but  the  wrvice  has  dropped  to  such  a  low 
point:  that  every  now  and  then  I  think  it 
can't  get  any  worse,  and  then  It  does  ...  A 
small  parcel  post  package  mailed  to  me  from 
New  Tork  took  more  than  three  weeks  for 
delivery. 

■Material  mailed  to  my  office  building  con- 
taining information  on  a  meeting  held  March 
!1  (1974*  and  mailed  from  Jacksonville.  Pla.. 
The  last  week  In  Pebruarv  arrived  In  Shreve- 
port  the  la^t  week  In  April  Bulletins  roaUed 
to  my  office  from  Chicago  took  more  than 
three  weeks  for  delivery  .  .  ."—Sam  B.  Hicks 
m,  Shreveport.  La. 

"...  I  would  like  to  know  why  It  takes 
Ave  long  day?  for  an  airmail  letter  to  get 
from  Denver  to  Prescott.  Arlx.,  a  distance  of 
around  800  miles?  .  .  — John  L  Parker 
Prescott.  Aria. 

".  .  .  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
Postal  Service  U  being  or  has  been  reor- 
ganized to  insure  more  efficient  and  expedi- 
tious service,  but  you  would  never  guesa  It 


from  my  experience  and  those  I  have  heard 
from  others.  I  find  that  the  postal  service  Is 
worse  today  then  It  has  been  ever  during 
my  lifetime  of  62  years  .  .  ." — Russell  8. 
Oamer,  Arlington,  Va. 

.  .  Congressman  (Morris  K.)  Udall  (D.- 
Ariz.)  mentioned  the  claim  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice that,  'Airmail  provides  a  service  advan- 
tage over  first  class  mall,  and  it  Is  believed 
that  many  postal  customers  are  not  using 
It  to  their  advantage.'  As  demonstrated  by  a 
survey  we  have  conducted.  .  .  .  this  claim  Is 
manifestly  erroneous  .  .  ." — ^Holland  Bush- 
ner.  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  Inc.,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

".  .  .  About  two  (2}  months  ago,  our  firm 
mailed  a  bid  for  a  project  in  Castelberry,  Pla. 
It  was  mailed  ten  (10)  days  prior  to  the 
specified  arrival  date.  It  was  certified  mall. 
return  receipt  requested.  It  did  not  arrive  on 
i.Lme  (andt  therefore  wa^  not  accepted.  .  .  . 
This  sale  was  valued  at  over  »10.000  .  .  ."— 
Frank  Coatello.  President.  Slurry  Seal  Pave- 
ments Inc..  Newington,  Conn. 

iFrom  the  Washington  Post.  June  H.  1974] 

AccoDNTiNG  System  Chan-geo:  Profit 

Claimed  for  TRtao  Cuss  Mail 

( By  Ronald  Kesslerl 

At  first  glance.  It  appeared  to  be  a  miracle. 
Third  class,  so-called  Junk  mail  which  had 
been  causing  a  loss  to  the  Postal  Service  of 
$162  million  a  year,  was  suddenly  bringing  in 
a  tidy  profit  of  $407  milUon  a  year. 

Even  more  startling  was  that  the  actual 
revenues  and  costs  of  third  class  mall  had 
not  changed. 

Indeed,  the  confilctlng  versions  of  whether 
third  class  mall  made  money  or  not  applied 
to  the  same  year — fiscal  1970.  What  had 
changed  was  the  Postal  Service's  method  of 
showing  those  costs. 

On  the  basis  of  the  new  method,  the 
Postal  Service  claims  that  third  class  mall 
paid  for  Itself  and  that  first  class  mall — tbe 
class  used  by  mo«t  Americans — is  not  over- 
charged to  subsidize  it. 

The  agency  has  cited  the  new  cost  system 
to  Justify  recent  Increases  In  the  price  of  a 
first  class  stamp  from  8  ceots  to  10  cents. 

But  the  agency's  claims  are  contradicted 
by  six  other  postal  cose  studies.  Including 
two  by  the  Postal  Service  Itself.  They  showed 
first  class  mall  was  overcharged  and  subsl- 
clizes  all.  or  nearly  all.  cf  the  other  classes, 
which  are  generally  used  by  special  commer- 
cial Interests. 

One  of  these  studies,  by  the  U.S.  Post.vl 
Rate  Commission  staff  assigned  to  represent 
the  public  m  rate  questions,  showed  an  over- 
charge to  first  class  mall  in  fiscal  1972  of 
about  <1  blUion.  after  the  overall  postal  defi- 
cit, for  which  no  class  of  mail  pays,  la  elimi- 
nated. 

This  means  first  class  mall  users  are  pay- 
ing an  extra  2  cents  a  letter  to  subsidize 
others. 

The  Postal  Service  denied  It  overcharges 
any  mall  class,  and  It  said  Its  official  cost 
study  Is  the  correct  one.  But  one  postal  rate 
expert  who  has  publicly  defended  the  new 
system  said  it  was  designed  to  hide  costs. 
"The  purpose  of  the  system,"  the  expert  said, 
■"was  to  cover  up  losses  on  second,  third,  and 
fourth  class  mall  for  political  and  economic 
reasons.'* 

Second  class  Is  used  by  newspapers  and 
magazines,  third  class  by  so-called  Junk  mail- 
ers, and  fourth  class  by  parcel  post  mailers, 
who  include  the  general  public  and  large 
mall  order  houses.  First  class  Is  used  by  in- 
dividuals and  by  business. 

The  expert  added.  "First  class  was  Just 
Joe  E>oalcR.  They  weren't  worried  about  first 
class." 

Postmaster  General  Elmer  T.  Klassen  said 
In  a  Wall  Street  Journal  Interview  that  when 
postage  rates  are  raised,  first  class  mall  would 
bear  the  brunt,  "To  the  housewife  mailing 
six  or  eight  letters  and  bills  a  month,  that's 
Insignificant."  Klassen  said,  referring  to  a 


poBstble  first  class  increase  from  8  cents  to 
10  cents. 

"I'm  more  concerned  about  the  big  mall 
user.  . . .  Big  mall  users  are  much  more  vocal" 
than  consumers  In  fighting  rate  rises,  Klofi- 
scu  said. 

Klassen  recently  discounted  the  interview 
as  "misrepresenting"  his  views.  He  said  he 
could  not  recall  what  he  had  said. 

The  question  of  overcharges  and  under- 
charges has  long  been  a  point  of  contention. 
Through  the  years,  third  class  mailers  had 
been  accused  of  not  paying  their  way.  but 
they  argued  they  saved  the  poet  office  money 
because  they  presorted  their  mall.  One  in- 
dustry consultant  figured  third  class  mall 
requires  30  fewer  handlings  than  does  first 
class. 

To  those  not  familiar  with  the  Postal 
Service's  old  method  of  determining  its  costs, 
the  argument  made  sense.  Third  class  mall 
Is  presorted,  and  does  save  costs. 

But  as  Congress  was  told  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  its  audit  branch,  the  old 
method  took  presorting  into  account. 

The  cost  figures  were  based  on  observations 
of  time  spent  by  clerks  handling  tbe  various 
mall  classes.  If  clerks  spent  less  time  on  third 
cla^  mall,  it  showed  up  in  the  cost  figures. 
OAO  said. 

The  figures  still  showed  third  class  was  los- 
ing money,  and  the  Issue  became  of  more 
than  academic  liitercst  when  Congress,  in 
creating  the  new  Postal  Service  In  1970.  said 
all  classes  must  pay  their  full  costs. 

This  meant  third-class  rates  would  have  to 
be  substantially  raised.  But  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  postal  relorra  bill,  the  cost  sys- 
tem was  changed. 

Where  third  class  had  been  losing  money. 
It  was  now  making  money.  Indeed,  Vmton 
M.  Blount.  President  NLxon's  appointee  as 
postmaster  general,  called  third  class  malt 
the  agency's  •"mojt  profitable  class  of  busi- 
ness." 

Was  a  deal  made  to  change  the  cost  system 
for  third  class  mailers  If  they  would  support 
the  Nixon  administration's  bill? 

Robert  M.  Huse.  executive  director  of  the 
Mall  Advertising  Services  Association,  a  third 
class  Industry  group,  said.  "I  think  the 
promise  to  change  the  cost  system  made  re- 
form a  little  more  palatable.  The  new  cost 
system  showed  that  third  class  mail  was  not 
only  pajring  its  way  but  making  a  profit." 

What  the  new  system  did.  in  effect,  was  to 
change  the  rules  defining  costs. 

The  old  system — known  as  a  fully  allo- 
cated system — charged  all  the  costs  of  run- 
ning the  Postal  Service  to  the  various  classes 
of  mall. 

Time  spent  by  clerks  sorting  third  class 
mall  was  charged,  based  on  salaries,  to  third 
class  mall.  The  cost  of  maintaining  sections 
of  buildings  used  for  sorting  parcels  was  allo- 
cated to  fourth  class  parcel  post.  A  postmas- 
ter's time  tending  to  first  class  mall  was 
assigned  to  first  class. 

The  new  Postal  Ser\'lce  system — called 
short-run  Incremental  costs — allocates  to 
the  various  classes  of  mall  only  about  half 
the  expenses  of  runmng  the  agency.  The  re- 
maining costs  are  charged  to  the  mall  classes 
largely  according  to  the  Postal  Service's 
Judgment  of  how  much  they  can  be  charged 
without  driving  customers  away. 

Slnc«  first  class  mail  customers  have  no- 
where else  to  go  because  the  Postal  Service 
has  a  legal  monopoly  on  the  delivery  of  let- 
ters, the  Postal  Service  has  allocated  the 
highest  proportion  of  these  extra  costs  to 
first  class  moil. 

Economists  and  accountants  interviewed 
for  this  series  said  most  companies,  federal 
regulatory  agencies,  and  government  agen- 
cies use  the  Postal  Service's  old  cost  system — 
fully  allocated  costs — for  determining  their 
expenses.  They  said  some  companies  use  an- 
other cost  method,  called  long-range  incre- 
mental costs. 

But  they  said  the  Postal  8ervtc«*B  new  sys- 
tem— using  ahort-nin  Incremental  costs — Is 


rarely  used.  When  it  Is,  they  say.  it  Is  only 
for  special,  limited  purposes. 

For  example,  a  manufacturer  may  have  ex- 
fra  plant  space  available  for  a  year.  He  might 
use  a  short-run  system  to  figure  his  extra 
oost  for  making  a  new  product  line  In  the 
extra  space  while  It  Is  free.  For  this  purpose, 
he  would  estimate  the  extra  costs  of  salaries 
and  equipment,  but  would  exclude  the  cost 
of  building  and  maintaining  the  plant,  slnca 
this  cost  would  continue  regardless. 

Obviously,  If  the  manufacturer  decides  to 
continue  making  the  new  product  line,  he 
would  have  to  take  a  long-range  approach 
and  figure  in  his  plant  costs.  If  he  did  not. 
he  might  think  he  Is  making  money  when  he 
1^  losing  it. 

The  new  Postal  Service  method  does  not 
include  the  cost  of  buildings.  It  Includes  only 
costs  that  the  Postal  Service  believes  wotild 
Increase  or  decrease  within  a  period  of  a  year 
If  mau  volume  increased  or  decreased  Inthe 
same  period. 

Slnc«  an  Increase  In  mall  volume  would  not 
produce  a  new  building  within  a  year,  build- 
ings are  not  considered  costs  caused  by  any 
particular  mall  class,  said  Nathan  W.  Schach- 
ter,  the  Postal  Service  accountant  who  de- 
veloped the  new  cost  system.  Schachter  re- 
cently retired  from  the  agency  but  continues 
as  a  consultant  on  rate  matters. 

For  similar  reasons.  Schachter  said,  the  new 
system  does  not  charge  to  individual  maU 
classes  the  costs  of  supplies,  building  main- 
tenance, stamps,  or  most  salaries  of  letter 
carriers,  postmasters,  ond  clerks  who  sell 
stamps. 

A  41  billion  expenditure  on  new  buUdlngs 
for  sorting  second,  third,  and  fourth  class 
bulk  mau  will  be  charged  to  first  class  mail 
users  as  well,  said  Arthur  Eden,  the  agency's 
director  of  rates  and  classiflcation. 

If  a  home  owner  planned  to  charge  rent  for 
his  home  only  on  the  basis  of  annual  main- 
tenance coats  without  including  the  cost  of  a 
paint  Job  every  five  years,  would  he  lose 
money? 
Yes.  Eden  said. 

Will  the  Postal  Service  lose  money  if  it  does 
not  charge  bulk  mall  users  with  the  cost  of 
painting  buUdlngs  that  sort  bulk  mall? 

No.  Eden  said.  Using  an  analogy,  he  said 
that  If  an  apartment  owner  had  difficulty 
renting  his  apartments,  he  would  forget 
about  the  cost  of  constructing  them  and 
charge  rents  low  enough  to  attract  tenants. 
Does  this  mean  the  new  bulk  mall  facilities 
wUI  lose  money?  No.  Eden  said,  thev  will  save 
money. 

Seymour  Wenner,  chief  administrative  law 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Hate  CommlsBlon 
found  much  of  the  Postal  Service's  reason- 
ing to  be  anomalous.  He  ruled  the  agency's 
cost  system  does  not  show  "the  real  costs  the 
various  classes  Impose  on  the  system's  ca- 
pacity." 

Wenner  said  the  agencv  must  change  its 
cost  system,  but  to  date  it  has  not  done  so. 
While  six  cost  studies  show  fla^t  class  mall 
is  overcharged,  the  Postal  Service  has  con- 
tinued to  hose  Its  rates  on  Its  new  cost  study. 
which  shows  first  class  Is  not  overcharged. 
In  addition  to  Wenner's  ruling,  the  new 
study  has  been  found  lacking  bv  the  OAO. 
which  Is  expected  to  report  this  year  that  It 
faUs  to  show  the  true  costs  of  the  maU 
classes. 

Asked  to  cite  any  experts  who  agree  with 
the  Postal  Service  cost  system  for  rate- 
setting.  Eden  of  the  Postal  Service  named 
two  economists. 

One.  Dr.  WUliam  S.  Vlckry.  a  Columbia 
University  economics  professor,  said  he  gen- 
erally agrees  with  the  Postal  Service  method 
but  acknowledged  that  all  of  the  federal 
rate-setting  agencies  that  have  heard  his 
views— IncludinR  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  and  interstate  Commerce 
Com mlaston— have  rejected  them. 

'Tm  a  voice  crying  In  the  wlderness."  said 
Dr.  Vlckry.  who  is  a  paid  Postal  Service 
consultant. 


The  second  expert.  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Kahn.  o 
Cornell  University  economics  professor,  said 
he  did  not  agree  with  the  Postal  Service 
method.  To  use  short-run  costs  lor  setting 
rates.  Dr.  Kahn  said,  "would  mean  that  you 
could  be  losing  money  when  you  thltik  you 
are  making  It." 

He  added,  "To  fall  to  put  the  bulk  maU 
costs  on  the  bulk  mall  users  is  to  subsidize 
bulk  maU  at  the  expense  of  first  class  mail 
users." 

Since  the  new  U.S.  Postal  Service  was  es- 
tablished. It  has  been  engaged  in  a  running 
battle  with  magazine  and  newspaper  pub- 
lishers over  the  issue  of  second  class  postage 
rates. 

Government  policy  since  the  founding  of 
the  country  had  encouraged  preferential 
rates  for  newspapers  and  magazines  as  a  way 
of  stimulating  the  flow  of  Ideas  and  Informa- 
tion. Benjamin  Franklin,  the  first  post- 
master general,  himself  took  advantage  of 
this  policy  to  send  his  own  publications 
through  the  maUs. 

When  Congress  passed  the  act  establish- 
ing the  new  Postal  Service  Ui  1970.  it  said  the 
new  agency  should  charge  rates  that  cover  as 
much  as  possible  all  the  costs  of  a  class  of 
maU. 

As  a  result,  the  newly  established  U.S. 
Postal  Rates  Commission  approved  increases 
in  second  class  rates  charged  newspapers  and 
magazines  by  an  average  of  13S  per  cent.  Be- 
cause of  the  sharpness  of  the  increase,  the 
new  rates  were  to  be  phased  over  five  rears 
beginning  in  1971. 

Publishers,  stung  by  Increasee  amounting 
to  raUUons  of  dollars,  attacked  the  rate  rises 
as  an  Invitation  to  bankruptcy  for  some 
publications  and  an  Infringement  of  freedom 
of  the  press.  They  lobbied  for  legislation 
which  recently  passed  the  Senate,  to  delay 
the  rate  Increases  for  a  longer  period. 

The  New  Republic,  which  hod  tradition- 
ally opposed  government  subsidies  of  pri- 
vate Industry,  editorialized  that  what  was 
at  stake  was  whether  "a  multiplicity  and 
diversity  of  periodicals  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest." 

Robert  J.  Myers,  publisher  of  The  New 
Republic,  said  he  saw  no  conflict  In  the 
magazine's  positions  on  subsidies.  He  said 
each  subsidy  must  be  evaluated  on  a  "case- 
by-case  basis." 

"You  either  believe  diaseminatloa  of  free 
Ideas  in  a  free  society  Is  important  or  you 
don't,"  Myers  said. 

Not  all  publishers  saw  the  Issue  that 
clearly,  and  some  questioned  the  cries  of 
financial  doom. 

"If  the  press'  existence  Is  determined  bv 
a  government  handout  that  can  be  taken 
away  at  will.  I  don't  see  that  we've  got  much 
freedom  of  the  press."  said  William  O.  Mul- 
len, secretary  and  general  counsel  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Association,  which  rep- 
resents publishers  of  some  6,000  small  daUy 
and  weekly  newspapers. 

According  to  James  MUhoUand  Jr..  chair- 
man of  American  Business  Press,  which  rep- 
resents business  magazine  publishers,  "Post- 
age rates.  In  our  opinion,  have  not  put  any 
newspaper  or  magazine  out  of  business." 

Disagreeing.  Stephen  E.  KeUey,  president 
of  the  Magazine  Publishers  Association, 
cited  the  deaths  of  Life  and  Look  as  examples 
of  the  effect  of  the  postal  rate  increases.  The 
increases  will  "restrict  the  dissemination  of 
information.  Ideas,  opinions  and  education 
matter"  and  will  stifle  the  birth  of  new 
magazines,  Eelley  told  a  congressional  com- 
mittee last  year- 

But  a  number  of  publishing  industry  ex- 
ecutives said  the  mass  clrcxilatlon  magazines 
were  in  trouble  Jong  before  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice was  established,  and  they  said  they  often 
lacked  the  successful  editorial  focus  of  such 
magazines  as  Time,  Newsweek.  Cosmopolitan. 
New  Yorker.  Reader's  Digest,  Psychology 
Today,  and  Playboy. 
WhUe  the  rata  increases  were  steep  by  any 


standard,  they  do  not  ^pear  as  large  Items 
in  publishers*  budgets. 

Newsweek  magazine,  published  by  The 
Washington  Post  Co.,  owner  of  this  news- 
paper, spent  about  4  per  cent  of  Its  1973 
budget  on  second  class  postage.  This  was  one 
percentage  point  higher  than  la  1970.  before 
the  rate  raises. 

Second  class  postage  for  the  average  copy 
of  Time  magazine  wUl  Increase  to  4.7  cents 
after  the  flve-year  phased  rate  Increase  from 
1,8  cents  before,  Andrew  HelakeU,  chairman 
of  Time.  Inc.,  told  a  House  postal  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  additional  cost  to  a  subscriber  of 
Time.  If  the  full  Increase  were  passed  along 
to  readers  rather  than  advertisers,  would  be 
$1.50  a  year.  Helskell  said.  He  predicted,  how- 
ever, that  the  added  cost  would  come  to  more 
than  this  figure  because  of  an  expected  drop- 
off of  circulation  caused  by  higher  subscrip- 
tion prices. 

The  rate  Increases  have  been  stiffened  fur- 
ther since  the  estimate  was  made. 

Kelly  of  the  Magazine  Publishers  Associa- 
tion has  warned  that  If  the  second  clasa  rate 
increases  had  been  In  effect  in  1970,  the 
magazine  industry's  average  pretax  profit  of 
3.1  per  cent  would  have  turned  Into  a  859 
mUlion  loss. 

But  magazine  Industry  constiltant  James 
B.  Kob&k.  In  a  speech  distributed  by  KeUy's 
group,  pointed  out  the  3.1  per  cent  profit 
margin  came  from  a  survey  whose  results 
were  heavUy  weighted  by  the  losses  of  mag- 
azines such  as  Look.  Other,  profitable  maga- 
zines were  not  included  in  the  survev.  he 
said. 

In  a  forum  less  public  than  congressional 
testimony.  KeUy  has  t>een  more  sanguine. 

"We  in  the  magazine  field."  be  was  quoted 
last  year  as  saying  in  FOllo.  a  magazine  in- 
dustry trade  publication,  "look  ahead  with 
strong  convictions  of  further  growth  within 
the  industry." 

Figures  compUed  by  Kelly's  organization 
lend  weight  to  his  optimism.  Thirteen  con- 
sumer magazines  ceased  publication  In  1973. 
while  128  new  ones  were  started,  they  show. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jime  la.  1974) 

81  Bnxios*  FOB  Second-Ratt  Pakcel  Post 

(By  Ronald  Kesslen 

The  new  U.S.  Postal  Service  Is  spending  81 
bUUon  to  buUd  parcel  sorting  facilities  that 
promise  slower  ond  more  damage-prone  serv- 
ice than  the  agency's  parcel  post  competitor. 
United  Parcel  Service. 

The  netwoiit  of  new  facilities,  caUed  the 
bulk  mall  system,  are  under  construction 
and  are  expected  to  l>e  finished  In  1975  One 
of  the  buildings  Is  now  In  operation  in  Jer- 
sey City.  N.J..  and  the  parcel  sorting  center 
for  the  Washington  area  is  expected  to  be 
completed  In  Largo,  Md.,  In  September. 

The  Postal  Service  has  promised  that  the 
new  faculties  will  give  the  public  "vastly  im- 
proved senMce"  by  reducing  parcel  damage 
and  speeding  deliveries. 

Presently,  although  the  Postal  Service  does 
not  disclose  the  fact  to  persons  mailing 
packages,  the  average  parcel  maUed  from 
Washington  to  Los  Angeles  takes  more  than 
eight  days  to  be  delivered,  according  to  In- 
ternal reports  for  the  latest  fiscal  quarter 
for  which  figures  are  available  This  Is  longer 
than  the  Pony  Express  trip  from  Missouri 
to  California  in  1861. 

Tlie  Postal  Service  also  does  not  tell  the 
public  that  the  chances  of  a  package  arriv- 
ing at  Its  destination  unscathed  are  less  re- 
assuring. Internal  reports  show  that.  In  a 
Postal  Service  test,  about  half  the  fragile 
Items  mailed  by  parcel  poet  arrived  broken. 

The  reason  for  the  breakage  is  not  hard  to 
find.  Although  the  new  Po^al  Service  told 
the  press  in  1973  It  Is  "no  longer  throwing 
packages."  visits  to  post  offices  from  Boston 
to  Cincinnati  and  from  Miami  to  Ixts  An- 
geles reveal  It  Is  rue  when  a  package  Is  not 
thrown. 
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Since  swimg  bins  &re  placed  5  to  26  feet 
from  clerks  who  sort  the  parcels,  the  alter- 
native to  throwing  a  package  Is  a  long  walk 
to  sort  each  one. 

In  the  Chicago  post  offlco.  clerks  throw 
packages  under  a  sign  warning,  "The  parcel 
you  toss  may  be  your  last. "  Clerks  tn  the 
New  Tork  general  pos;  office  are  told.  "Par- 
cels must  not  be  thrown  more  ihon  five 
feet." 

Although  another  sign  warns  that  pack- 
ages marked  "fragile"  are  not  to  l>e  thrown. 
these  parcels  were  observed  to  be  treated 
like  any  other. 

"A  private  company  that  did  that  wouldn't 
last  In  business  or  would  be  Investigated  for 
consumer  fraud,"  said  John  D.  Swygert, 
executive  assistant  to  the  deputy  postmaster 
general  until  1889  and  a  consultant  to  large 
mailers. 

If  the  abortcomingi  of  the  Postal  Serr- 
Ice's  parcel  post  are  obvious,  so  are  the  ad- 
vanta^  of  the  private  United  Parcel  Serv- 
ice (UPS). 

Although  the  Postal  Service  publicly 
denies  It.  the  government  agency's  internal 
reports  show  that  one  Important  reason  for 
buUding  the  SI  billion  bulk  mall  system  was 
to  attempt  to  stop  an  accelerating  loss  of 
business  to  UPS. 

UPS,  a  private  company  started  In  1907  as 
a  messenger  firm  and  owned  largely  by  Ita 
managers,  now  handles  about  twice  as  many 
parcels  as  the  public  Postal  Service.  Seven 
years  ago.  the  Eltuatlon  was  reversed. 

Internal  Postal  Service  studies  list  the  rea- 
sons for  this  success.  UPS  service  Is  faster 
and  more  reliable  than  parcel  post;  Its  rates 
are  generally  cheaper:  and  its  damage  rate  is 
one-flfth  that  of  the  Postal  Service, 

In  addition,  the  studies  say.  UPS  offers 
services  the  Postal  Service  does  not:  It  gives 
free  Insurance  on  every  parcel  up  to  8100,  It 
keeps  a  record  on  each  parcel,  and  It  picks 
up  from  homes  and  offices  for  an  extra  93 
fee. 

While  the  Postal  Service  ■  makes  one  at- 
tempt to  deliver,  the  reports  say.  UPS  makes 
three. 

The  Postal  Sen,'lce  at  times  has  publicly 
attributed  UPS'  success  to  what  it  calls 
"cream  skimming*'  of  the  most  profitable 
business,  Unlike  UPS.  the  public  agency  said. 
It  must  deliver  every  package  of 'crumbling 
cookies  and  fruit  cakes  to  every  point  In  the 
nation,  no  matter  how  out-of-the-way. 

There  Is  some  truth  to  this.  The  less  prof- 
itable parc^  bustnes.;  generated  by  house- 
holds accovmts  for  one-quarter  of  the  Postal 
Service's  volume,  con-  oared  with  less  than  6 
per  cent  of  UPS'. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  both 
entities'  business  comes  from  large,  commer- 
cial mailers,  and  the  Po«.al  Service  has  never 
presented  evidence  to  contradict  UPS*  claim 
that  It  picks  up  and  delivers  anywhere  In  the 
41  states  It  Is  authorized  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  serve. 

'Tor  the  many  reasons,  disclosed  on  this 
record,"  John  B.  Drury.  ICC  administrative 
law  Judge,  ruled  last  year  on  a  UPS  applica- 
tion to  expand  Its  Jurisdiction,  "It  Is  abund- 
antly clear  that  UPS  Is  providng  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  a  broad  service,  designed  to 
meet  the  public  need,  that  is  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  (Postal  Service's)  parcel  post 
or  of  any  other  carrier  herein  of  record  at 
a  comparable,  and  oftentimes  lower,  cost." 
Despite  UPS"  lower  rates,  it  made  an  after- 
tax proOi  in  1972  of  477  mUlion.  or  about 
7  per  cent  of  Its  8i  billion  revenue.  In  about 
the  same  year,  the  Postol  Service,  which  does 
not  pay  taxes,  had  a  loss  on  Its  fourth  class, 
largely  parcel  post,  bxislness  of  nearly  taoo 
mUIlon.  as  calculated  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Rate 
Commission's  staff  asslgnijd  to  represent  the 
public. 

The  Postal  Service  proposed  In  I960  to 
change  all  this.  To  carry  out  riie  mechaniza- 
tion recommendations  of  the  Kappel  Com- 
mission. Winton  M.  Blount,  President  NUon'a 


appointee  as  postmaster  general,  said  the 
Postal  Service  would  build  separate,  modern 
systems  for  handling  letter  and  bulk  maU. 
Processing  both  types  of  mall  under  the 
same  roof,  he  said,  was  like  "trying  to  manu- 
facture tractors  and  sports  cars  on  the  same 
assembly  line." 

Blount  said  the  bulk  mail  network  would 
handle  second-class  newsp'Apen  and  maga- 
zines that  do  not  require  speedy  delivery. 
third-class  mall,  and  fourth-class  parcel  poet. 

They  would  use  modem  sorting  machinery 
designed  to  keep  damage  to  a  minimum. 
They  would  be  located  outside  congested 
areas  and  near  major  transportation  lines. 
To  reduce  handling  and  speed  the  mall,  they 
would  consolidate  sorting  now  done  In  more 
than  500  post  ofBces  Into  33  centers.  Includ- 
ing 12  auxiliary  stations. 

Five  years  later,  the  bulk  mall  system  is 
being  buUt  under  the  direction  of  Blount's 
successor.  Elmer  T.  Klossen.  Despite  Blount's 
original  claims,  the  GAO  has  found  the  $1 
billion  network  promises  to  give  slower  serv- 
ice than  UPS  and.  In  some  Instances,  than 
the  existing  parcel  post  system. 

While  the  Postal  Service  has  claimed  the 
new  system  would  save  money  when  com- 
pared with  the  existing  system,  the  GAO 
has  found  the  agency  has  no  evidence  to 
support  Its  contention. 

While  UPS  has  designed  Its  faculties  to 
keep  damage  to  a  minimum  by  eliminating 
any  free-fall  drops  of  parcels,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  designed  Its  new  buildings  with  drops 
of  at  least  a  too* 

When  they  designed  the  new  bulk  mall 
system.  po.«:tal  officials  had  before  them  the 
successful  UPS  facilities  as  models,  but  there 
Vi  little  resemblance  between  the  two  systems. 

While  the  new  bulk  mall  system  will  handle 
a  large  portion  of  parcels  In  canvas  sacks, 
UPS  nse.1  no  sacks. 

"One  of  the  problems  vrtth  a  canvas  sack." 
said  a  UPS  spokesman,  "is  that  corrugated 
boxes  are  designed  to  withstand  pressure  if 
they're  on  their  bases:  in  a  sack,  packages 
may  or  may  not  be  sitting  on  their  bases." 

To  empty  parcel.^  from  the  sacks,  the  bulk 
mall  system  uses  a  machine  that  tips  them 
upside  down  and  allows  parcels  to  fall  on  a 
Sat  conveyor  with  Impact- absorbing  cones. 
Parcels  near  the  lip  of  the  sacks  drop  a  foot. 
Those  near  the  tops  of  the  sacks  drop  as 
much  a-1  four  feet. 

A  Postal  Service  analyst  who  helped  design 
the  system  said,  "There  are  an  awful  lot  of 
ways  to  handle  parcels  besides  dropping  them 
from  sacks.  It's  madness." 

Employees  In  the  Jersey  City  facility,  which 
sorts  parcels  for  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  said  some  parcels  get  caught  in  the  folds 
of  the  sacks  and  later  drop  seven  feet  to  the 
floor.  They  say  other  parcels  are  crushed  in 
the  sorting  machinery  or  burst  open  when 
bounced  against  other  parcels  by  high-speed 
eortlng  equipment. 

"Parcels  are  breaking  open  like  crazy."  sold 
an  operator  of  one  of  the  machines.  Others 
say  glassware,  clothing,  and  books  often  spew 
on  the  floor,  ond  extra  workers  have  been 
assigned  to  rewrap  damaged  packages. 

Repeated  requests  to  tour  the  8130  million 
Jersey  City  facility  were  turned  down  by  the 
Postal  Service  on  the  grounds  the  employees 
were  too  busy  to  give  tours  and  the  plant  Is 
not  fully  operational. 

George  R.  Cavell.  manager  of  the  facility, 
did  not  return  a  reporter's  telephone  calls. 
Cavell  selected  the  company  that  made  the 
sorting  equipment  after  he  had  been  paid  as 
a  consultant  to  the  company.  He  also  deter- 
mined that  no  other  companies  should  be 
allowed  to  bid  on  the  88.4  million  contract. 

Cavell's  secretary  referred  calls  to  Julie  B 
McCarthy,  a  headquarters  employee,  who 
said  that  although  she  had  not  .seen  the 
equipment  sort  parcels,  the  damage  rate  In 
the  plant  "has  not  been  a  problem  which  has 
occurred  In  any  general  sense." 

She  said  parcels  that  drop  four  feet  from 


sack-shaker  machines  are  cushioned  because 
they  slide  out  on  top  of  other  packages.  She 
said  other  machines  are  stUl  be  tested  and 
improved. 

In  an  interview.  E.  S.  Brower,  assistant 
postma-^ter  general  for  bulk  mall,  acknowl- 
edged he  did  not  know  what  the  maximum 
drop  In  a  UPS  facility  Is. 

When  told  It  was  zero,  Brower.  who  claimed 
In  1972  that  the  Postal  Service  no  longer 
throws  packages,  said  he  did  not  think  the 
one-Coot,  deslgned-ln  drop  In  the  new  bulk 
mall  facilities  ts  unreasonable. 

Brower  said  many  parcels  that  do  not  ar- 
rive in  sacks  will  drop  only  nine  Inches.  He 
said  tests  have  shown  the  equipment  does 
not  significantly  damage  parcels.  He  would 
not  make  available  copies  of  the  study,  bow- 
ever. 

Brower  said  the  new  system  wUl  oRer 
sen'lce  "as  good  or  better  than  UPS."  How- 
ever, the  GAO  has  found  the  new  system 
promises  slower  service  than  UPS. 

For  example.  UPS  promises  to  deliver 
packages  locally  m  one  day,  compared  with 
two  days  promised  by  the  bulk  mall  system. 
(The  Postal  Sen. Ice  recently  amended  Its 
standard  to  call  for  one-day  delivery  of  78 
per  cent  of  local  parcels.) 

From  Washington  to  New  York.  UPS  prom- 
ises two-day  delivery,  while  the  built  mall 
network  promises  to  make  the  trip  In  three 
days. 

The  Postal  Service  found  In  a  1971  test 
that  UPS  does  not  always  adhere  to  Its  stand- 
ards. Parcels  that  were  supposed  to  be  de- 
livered to  one  area  In  three  days  took  an 
average  of  3.3  days,  the  teat  determined 

The  bulk  mail  standard  for  the  same  dis- 
tance Is  four  days. 

Much  of  the  slower  service  of  the  new 
bulk  mall  system  ulll  be  caused  by  Its 
consolidation  of  more  than  fiOO  sorting  cen- 
ters Into  33.  the  GAO  has  reported. 

To  Americans  brought  up  on  the  propoel- 
tlon  that  bigness  means  efficiency,  the  con- 
solidation makes  sense.  But  In  service  In- 
dustries like  the  Postal  Service,  bigness  often 
means  delays  and  higher  costs.  The  largest 
post  offices  In  the  country,  for  example,  have 
productivity  rates  as  much  as  50  per  cent 
lower  than  smaller  post  offices. 

In  the  bulk  moll  system,  packages  will 
often  be  slowed  because  they  will  travel 
longer  distances  before  being  sorted  at  the 
consolidated  centers.  GAO  says.  A  parcel 
mailed  the  103  miles  from  Pcnsacola  to  Pana- 
ma City.  Fla..  will  travel  1,536  miles  through 
New  Orleans.  Memphis,  and  Jacksonville, 
GAO  has  reported. 

Brower  called  GAO's  conclusion  that  the 
new  system  will  in  some  Instances  offer  slow- 
er delivery  than  the  present  system  'not 
true."  He  said  the  degree  of  consolidation, 
of  the  new  sorting  facilities  Is  "really  not  dif- 
ferent from  UPS." 

However.  Charles  W.  L.  Forman,  executive 
vice  president  of  UPS.  said  that  UPS  has 
three  times  more  sorting  centers  to  serve  43 
states  than  the  Postal  Service  will  have  for 
48  states.  In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area, 
he  said,  UPS  has  five  centers,  compared  with 
the  Postal  Service's  one  In  Jersey  City. 

Large  centers.  Foreman  said,  have  been 
found  by  UPS  to  reduce  productivity  and  la- 
crease  ser\'ice  time. 

Although  the  Postal  Service  has  told  Con- 
gress the  new  bulk  mall  centers  would  use 
modern  sorting  equipment.  Brower  acknowl- 
edged the  machines  work  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  those  used  in  post  offices  in  1908- 
They  route  parcels  to  appropriate  bins  based 
on  address  Information  punched  Into  key- 
boards by  clerks  who  read  labels  on  packages. 

Brower  said  the  new  equipment  would  cut 
costs  because  they  sort  to  more  bins  than  the 
old  machines,  reducing  the  number  of  addi- 
tion sortings  needed. 

The  Postal  Service  did  not  attempt  to  de- 
velop new  sorting  devices  because  "we 
wanted  to  make  sure  It  would  work."  Brower 


said.  He  Indicated  new  machines  might  not 
work  because  they  would  be  untried. 

The  GAO  has  found  that  much  of  the  sort- 
ing equipment  installed  In  Jersey  City  still 
does  not  worlc. 

An  Internal  agency  memorandum  by  Rob- 
ert E.  Ruckman,  a  research  analyst,  says  the 
equipment  was  designed  on  a  rush  basis. 
The  ofRclal  In  charge  of  the  project.  Harold 
F.  Fought,  formerly  a  senior  assistant  post- 
master general,  was  conunltted  to  starting 
construction  of  the  system  "too  soon — be- 
fore he  could  locate  or  design  them  (the 
buildings)  with  valid  systems  data,"  the 
memo  says. 

The  number  and  location  of  sorting  cen- 
ters was  determined  by  a  computer  based  on 
"obsolescent"  Information,  the  memo  said. 
Because  of  the  "strange  locations"  chosen 
by  the  computer,  the  12  auxiliary  stations 
had  to  be  added  to  fill  in  blank  spaces  on  the 
map.  the  memo  added. 

Cavell,  who  was  then  tn  charge  of  the  na- 
tional bulk  mall  system,  wanted  the  net- 
work designed  In  three  months,  ".  ,  .  other 
things,  such  as  how  the  system  would  work, 
being  add-on  details  later."  the  memo  said. 
Cavell.  the  memo  said,  decided  to  use  "cur- 
rent processing  hardware — no  new  develop- 
ment of  machinery  .  .  ." 

The  memo  quoted  Cavell  as  suggesting 
the  new  buildings  could  be  used  for  five  to 
seven  years,  then  "write  It  off  and  ask  for 
new  faculties  .  .  ." 

The  system  was  designed,  the  memo  aald, 
by  "the  blind  leading  the  blind." 

Asked  why  a  mailer  would  want  to  switch 
his  business  from  UPS  to  the  Postal  Service 
after  the  facilities  are  buUt.  Brower  sold, 
"The  main  advantage  over  UPS  la  that  they 
(persons  mallmg  packages)  can  mall  (par- 
cels)   with   their  other  mailings." 

Like  other  postal  officials,  Brower  dis- 
claimed any  Intention  of  building  the  fa- 
cilities to  compete  with  UPS.  In  part,  postal 
sources  said,  this  position  Is  a  reaction  to 
congressional  criticism  of  the  unseemly  ap- 
pearance of  spending  81  billion  in  public 
funds  to  compete  with  a  private  business 
that  is.  by  all  accounts,  doing  a  good  Job. 
"Is  there  any  reason,"  postal  c^cLals  were 
asked  tn  1972  hearings  by  Rep.  Robert  N.  C. 
NIX  (D-Pa.).  "for  the  public  to  be  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  a  private  company  has 
taken  parcel  business  from  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice? Is  there  any  reason  to  spend  tl  billion 
on   such   an  enterprise?" 

Despite  the  claim  that  this  was  not  is 
purpose,  the  Postal  Service's  internal  re- 
ports devoted  considerable  space  to  charts 
depicting  how  the  new  system  will  atop  the 
loss  of  business  to  UPS.  Postal  officials  said 
that  If  the  system  does  not  do  so.  it  will 
have  no  parcels  to  sort. 

The  system's  capacity  of  1.2  billion  par- 
cels Is  the  combined  volume  of  the  Postal 
Service  and  UPS  In  1971.  Postal  Service  vol- 
ume since  slid  to  475  million  parcels,  or 
less  than  half  the  capacity  of  the  bulk  malt 
network. 

Brower  said  the  new  system  wUl  save  mon- 
ey when  compared  with  the  present  network 
even  If  parcel  volume  dropped  further  to 
230  million  packages.  He  declined  to  make 
available  a  copy  of  the  study  predicting  the 
savings. 

Brower  said  It  had  been  reviewed  by  GAO, 
which  "agreed"  with  It.  However.  GAO.  It 
was  learned,  had  told  Brower  that  the  study 
represented  "speculation."  Brower  did  not 
return  subsequent  telephone  calls  from  a 
reporter. 

A  number  of  postal  officials  said  the  agency 
knew  almost  from  the  start  that  the  new 
system  might  not  Justify  its  81  billion  cost. 
They  said  Blount,  and  later  Klassen.  were 
Intent  on  showing  visible  Improvement  In 
the  form  of  bricks  and  mortar. 

"It  was  a  shell  game."  said  Dr.  James  A. 
Armstrong,  a  former  postal  official  who  la 
director  of  corporate  planning  for  American 


Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  "No  one  knew 
when  It  was  going  to  blow  up." 

James  E.  Josendale,  who  was  deputy  assist- 
ant postmaster  general  for  operations  from 
1969  to  1971  and  Is  now  chalmaan  of  Wire 
Rope  Corp.  of  America,  said :  "If  I  did  that  In 
my  company  and  didn't  show  where  I'm  go- 
ing to  receive  the  money  (to  Jtistlfy  the  in- 
vestment!,   they'd    throw    me   out." 

{Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  13.  1974] 

Mechanical  Bugs  Foil  Mail  DELi\*BaT 
(By  Ronald  Kessler) 

A  maintenance  man  recently  stood  on  top 
of  a  letter  sorting  machine  In  a  Cincinnati 
post  office  and  poked  it  with  a  broom  handle 
in  an  effort  to  make  it  work.  A  half  hour 
later,  the  man  was  still  poking  the  machine, 
while  a  second  worker  fed  It  letters  one  by 
one. 

The  machine  was  not  a  leftover  from  the 
old  politics  ridden  Post  OfQce  Department. 
It  was  part  of  a  new  computerized  letter 
sorting  system  that  the  new  US.  Postal 
Service  claimed  lajit  year  wotUd  save  81  bil- 
lion annually. 

Despite  the  claim  the  difficulty  observed 
on  a  recent  visit  to  the  new  letter  sorting 
machine  sjrstem  In  use  In  Cincinnati  was  not 
unusual. 

Government  audits  have  detailed  a  series 
of  horror  stories  about  the  new  equipment, 
from  a  high  rate  of  mlssent  letters  to  fre- 
quent Jamming  of  letters  In  the  machinery. 

Last  year,  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
the  audit  branch  of  Congress,  reported  that 
rather  than  saving  money,  the  new  system 
would  be  more  costly  than  the  present, 
largely  manual  system. 

A  confidential  report  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's Internal  auditors  concluded  that  the 
system  correctly  sorted  I.IOO  letters  per  man 
hour.  In  contrast,  the  agency  says  about  1.700 
letters  per  manhour  were  sorted  by  the 
D.C.  post  office  last  year  using  the  method 
employed  In  1775  by  Benjomln  Franklin,  the 
first  postmaster  general:  manually  placing 
letters,  one  by  one.  In  pigeon  holes. 

Ever  since  Franklin's  time,  postal  officials 
have  dreamed  of  replacing  the  pigeon  holes 
with  jnodern  machinery. 

While  the  telephone  company  replaced 
operators  with  dial  equipment  and  manu- 
facturers built  automated  plants,  the  Postal 
Service  found  Itself  lai^ely  bypassed  by  the 
Industrial  revolution. 

Today,  a  majority  of  the  mail  continues 
to  be  sorted  by  hand.  The  Kappel  Commis- 
sion, which  proposed  postal  reform.  Identi- 
fied this  reliance  on  hand  labor  as  a  chief 
cause  of  poor  service  and  rising  rates.  The 
commission  said  the  new  Postal  Service  must 
be  established  as  an  independent  government 
agency  so  it  can  raise  money  for  mechaniza- 
tion. 

In  1969,  Winton  M.  Blount.  President 
Nixon's  appointee  as  postmaster  general, 
promised  he  would  give  the  public  "sharply 
Improved  service"  by  building  two  mecha- 
nized systems — one  for  bulk  mall,  the  other 
for  letter  mall. 

Five  years  later,  the  bulk  mall  system. 
which  will  largely  benefit  special  commercial 
Interests,  Is  being  built,  while  the  letter  mall 
system,  which  would  benefit  Individual  citi- 
zens and  all  businesses.  Is  not. 

Without  referring  to  the  critical  audit  re- 
ports. Postmaster  General  Elmer  T.  B3assen 
told  postal  managers  In  a  February,  1973. 
memorandum  that  a  decision  on  implement- 
ing the  letter  mall  system  would  be  delayed 
until  the  Postal  Service  establishes  it  can 
successfully  operate  the  bulk  moll  system. 

While  be  calls  the  letter  mail  system  that 
had  been  planned  by  the  Postal  Service  "lll- 
concelved."  Murray  Comarow.  who  was 
senior  assistant  postmaster  general  for  pol- 
icy until  earlier  this  year,  said  the  lack  of 
any  mechanized  system  means  "a  continua- 
tion of  the  rising  costs  and  erratic  service 


that  the  new  Postal  Service  was  sxipposed  to 
stop."  Comarow  was  executive  director  of 
the  Kappel  Conunlsslon.  which  recom- 
mended postal  reform  in  1968. 

Many  postal  officials  are  talking  privately 
about  the  possibility  of  a  I6-cent  first  class 
stamp,  and  congressional  committees  are 
talking  about  an  increase  in  government 
appropriations  to  close  the  widening  gap 
between  revenues  and  costs. 

The  story  of  how  the  Postal  Ser^-lce  arrli  ed 
at  this  Impasse  Illustrates  what  many  postal 
officials  say  are  some  of  the  agency's  most 
basic  problems.  It  also  sheds  light  on  what 
mall  service  might  be  like  in  the  future, 
since  the  Cincinnati  equipment  may  one  day 
h^  installed  In  post  offices  throughout  the 
country. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Cincinnati  project — the 
prototype  of  the  proposed  mechanized  letter 
mall  system — are  two  machines  that  sort 
letters  into  bins  according  to  elp  code. 

One  relies  on  human  operators  to  read 
the  code  on  each  envelope  and  punch  the 
information  into  keyboards.  The  second  re- 
places the  operators  with  computerized,  op- 
tical scanners  that  read  the  codes 

Both  machines  Imprint  bar  codes  on  let- 
ters to  enable  machines  at  subsequent  points 
in  the  mall  system  to  sort  them  more  easily. 
The  codes,  which  may  be  seen  on  eome  re- 
turn envelopes  oil  and  cred,lt  card  companies 
provide  for  paying  bills,  contain  address  and 
7lp  code  Information 

Both  machines  currently  are  used  tn  other 
post  offices  outside  Cincinnati,  and  both 
have   their  shortcomings. 

The  machine  that  relies  on  human  oper- 
ators has  an  error  rate  as  high  as  17  per 
cent,  the  GAO  has  found.  Kach  time  a  letter 
Is  missorted.  It  might  be  delayed  as  many 
as  five  days  in  addition  to  normal  delivery 
time,  the  OAO  said. 

The  optical  scanner  does  not  read  hand- 
written or  typewritten  mall.  It  will  not  read 
mnU  addressed  by  machine  If  the  addresses 
are  In  the  wrong  type  face  or  ink,  if  the 
envelopes  are  the  wrong  color  or  carry  print- 
ing or  If  anything  besides  the  address  shows 
up  In  a  transparent  address  window, 

A  more  sophisticated  version  of  this  ma- 
chine being  tested  In  New  York  reads  type- 
wTltten  mail  but  costs  83  million  per  i.apy 
and  still  requires  16  operators. 

In  contrast,  the  conventional  letter-sorter 
reads  all  mall,  coats  about  8600.000,  and  re- 
quires about  40  operators  to  handle  about 
the  same  volume  of  mall  as  the  computerlred 
machine  In  New  York. 

The  two  machines  used  In  Cincinnati  were 
developed  in  the  1950s  after  then  Postmaster 
General  Arthiu-  L  Summerfleld  began  a 
policy  of  attempting  to  mechanize  the  malls. 

Jacob  Rabinow.  chief  of  invention  and  In- 
novation for  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, said  no  effort  was  made  to  develop  a 
better  machine  when  the  Cincinnati  project 
was  started  in  1969  'Thev  decided  they 
wanted  somethlnif  quirk  off  the  -helf  be- 
cause they  wanted  results  to  show  the  pub- 
lic." he  said. 

"An  awful  lot  of  planning  (for  the  letter 
mall  system^  was  done  In  a  vacuum  In  the 
sense  that  they  looked  at  isolated  engineer- 
ing possibilities  rather  than  looking  at  the 
whole  BTstem."  raid  Dr  James  C,  Armstrong, 
a  postal  official  at  the  time  who  ts  now 
manager  of  corporate  olannlng  for  American 
Telephone  A-  Telegraph  Co. 

"TTie  research  and  development  effort  at 
the  Postal  Service  was  lareely  a  collection  of 
hobby  shop's  where  people  worked  on  pet 
projects  that  Interested  them."  Armstrong 
added  "The  Idea  of  putting  all  the  machin- 
ery under  one  roof  hadnt  occurred  to  them." 

Indeed,  the  Cincinnati  project  I«.  In  effect, 
half  a  post  office.  It  does  not  sort  letters 
until  they  have  been  Initially  sorted  and 
canceled  by  a  conventional  pofit  office  on  ■ 
different  floor. 

The  Postal  Service  poured  849  million  into 
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developing  the  Cincinnati  project,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  outside  consultants  bind  to 
evaluate  tbe  system,  the  expenditure  was 
well  worth  it. 

A  study  by  Computer  Sciences  Corp. 
showed  the  system.  If  installed  In  IBO  new 
postal  buildings,  would  bring  the  Po-stal 
Service  a  net  savings  of  Sia  billion  over  10 
years  with  a  84  billion  investment. 

The  sv'lem  would  even  save  money  If  in- 
stalled In  the  5S8  existing  mail  sorting  post 
offices,  the  report,  a  one-tnch  thick  docu- 
ment bound  with  the  Posral  Service  seal. 
said. 

The  report,  however,  was  based  on  a  com- 
puter analysis  and  a  computer  analysis  Is 
only  as  good  as  the  figures  put  Into  it.  The 
GAO  found  they  left  much  ^o  be  desired. 

The  figures  did  not  Include  half  the  cost 
of  erecting  the  new  buildings.  GAO  said  They 
did  not  Include  additional  transportation 
cofts  caused  by  carrying  the  mall  further  to 
reach  consolidated  sorting  centers.  And  GAO 
said  they  were  ba^ed  on  the  system'*!  theo- 
retical, rather  than  actual  performance. 

The  gap  between  theory  and  practice  waa 
wide  An  Internal  Postal  Service  audit  report 
said  last  year  that  the  system  rejected  20 
per  cent  of  the  mail  fed  Into  It.  even  though 
the  mall  generally  was  selected  as  It  would  be 
handled  easily  by  machines. 

Rejected  maU  is  delayed  and  adds  to 
co5ts  because  it  must  be  handled  a  second 
lime  by  conventional  sorters. 

Because  of  frequent  breaJcdowns,  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  operating  the  Cincin- 
nati project  was  spent  on  maintenance,  the 
audit  report  said. 

Often  postal  management  did  not  Itnow 
why  machines  were  broken.  It  also  did  not 
know  the  total  costs  of  operating  the  project, 
the  report  stamped  "limited  offlcial  use."  said. 

As  recently  aa  July.  Ralph  W.  Nicholson, 
senior  assistant  postmaster  general  for  fi- 
nance, asked  In  an  Internal  memo  If  the 
Postal  Service  knew  exactly  what  the  svsfem 
con^'lsts  of  and  what  is  expected  of  It 

The  OAO  found  that  atx)ut  one-third  of 
the  letters  sorted  by  the  system  could  not 
be  sorted  according  to  plan  at  subsequent 
points  In  the  mall  network  because  thev  had 
been  mlssorted.  miscoded,  or  Jammed  in 
machinery. 

Rather  than  speeding  mall  service,  the 
GAO  found  the  R-stem  might  slow  It  in 
many  areas  because  mall  would  be  concen- 
trated at  large  sorting  centers. 

Thl-s  would  mean  longer  trips  before  mall 
reached  sorting  centers.  GAO  said.  In  addi- 
tion Postal  Service  internal  figures  show  the 
productivity  of  larger  oost  offices  such  as 
Chlrsgo  and  New  York  Is  often  half  that  of 
smaller  post  offices. 

Despite  the  audit  Sndlngs,  Alden  J. 
Schneider,  assistant  postmaster  general  for 
research  and  englneerlnc.  said  recently  that 
the  Cincinnati  prolect  is  not  dead.  He  said 
further  Improvements  are  being  made,  some 
of  the  equipment  Is  being  replaced,  and 
fewer    maintenance    men    are    now    needed. 

Schneider  recently  resigned,  and  no  suc- 
cessor has  been  named. 

Internal  memos  also  show  the  agencv  has 
considered  constructing  new  mall-sorting 
buildings  even  If  It  is  not  sure  what  will  go 
la  them.  This  plan  was  questioned  In  a  1972 
memo  by  J.  T.  Ellington  Jr.,  assistant  post- 
master general  for  planning.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  computer  analysis  predicting  sav- 
ings from  new  buildings  was  based  on  the 
assumption  they  would  contain  the  equip- 
ment used  In  Cincinnati. 

"If  5o."  Ellington  wrote  to  other  high- 
ranking  postal  officials,  "we  would  appear  to 
be  deploying  facilities  to  house  equipment 
we  may  not  use    .  ." 

By  April,  1973,  Ellington's  doubts  had  been 
resolved.  "1  am  satisfied."  he  wrote  In  an- 
other memo,  "that  the  location  of  the  facul- 
ties as  currently  developed  Is  not  mate- 
rUUy  affected  by  the  type  of  mechanuatlon." 


assuming  It  is  not  far  different  from  equip- 
ment In  Cincinnati. 

Ellington  said  recently  some  of  the  new 
buildings  planned  would  be  necessary,  any- 
way, to  replace  outmoded  facilities.  Asked 
what  would  happen  If  new  machines  that 
might  be  developed  could  not  be  used  In  the 
new  buildings.  Ellington  said  they  would  not 
be  ms tailed. 

An  official  of  Computer  Sciences,  which 
predicted  savings  from  a  network  of  new 
buildings,  called  the  Postal  Service  reasoning 
"poor  thinking."  The  ofHclal  who  asked  not 
to  be  named,  said,  "Plrst  you  choose  the  sys- 
tem then  you  build  the  buildings." 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  June  14,  1974] 

New  Postal  CoNTBAtrrs  Cosr  8140  Million 

IN  OvEaacKS 

I  By  Ronald  Kessler) 

The  new  U.S.  Postal  Senlce  has  spent  more 
than  S140  mtlUon  on  contract  coet  overruns 
smce  tbe  assertedly  cost  conscious  policies  of 
the  new  agency  were  adopted  in  1969.  a  com- 
puter print  out  obtained  by  The  Washington 
Post  shows. 

The  print-out  shows  that  overruns 
amounting  to  $128  million  occurred  on  con- 
tracts that  had  not  been  competitively  bid 
through  formal  advertising.  The  overruns  on 
these  contracts  amounted  to  40  per  cent  of 
the   original   contract   prices. 

In  fiscal  1973.  Postal  Service  figures  show. 
only  about  half  the  contracts  let  by  postal 
headquarters  for  $3,000  or  more  were  given 
after  formal,  competitive  bidding.  The  items 
purchased  without  bidding  ranged  from  fork- 
lift  trucks  to  carpeting  for  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Elmer  T.  Kla-ssen's  office. 

Tbe  law  that  created  the  new  postal  agency 
does  not  require  competitive  bidding.  It  does 
require  it  to  operate  efficiently.  Both  the 
postal  agency  and  the  General  Accotmting 
Office,  the  audit  branch  of  Congress,  have 
said  competitive  bidding  is  generally  the 
cheapest  and  fairest  way  of  procuring  goods 
and  services. 

When  It  was  Informed  of  Tbe  Post's  find- 
ings on  Postal  Service  contracting,  tbe  GAO 
iiald  it  would  begin  an  Investigation  of  the 
agency's  procurement  practices. 

Robert  H.  McCutcfaeon.  assistant  post- 
master general  for  procurement  and  supply, 
said.  "I  dont  feel  the  figures  'from  the  com- 
puter printout)  are  an  objective  portrayal  of 
procurement  In  the  Postal  service."  He 
added,  "I'm  not  trying  to  cover  up  any 
messes." 

McCutcbeon  contended  that  formal  ad- 
vertising Is  not  the  only  way  of  securing 
competitive  bidding.  He  said  a  different  pro- 
curement method— called  "negotiated"  con- 
tracting— is  also  comiwtitlve. 

Under  the  "negotiated"  method,  the  agen- 
cy selects  companies  to  submit  bids  The 
bids  are  not  sealed,  and  the  agency  is  not 
bound  to  accept  the  lowest  one. 

McCutcheon  said  two-thirds  of  the  negoti- 
ated contracts  let  by  the  postal  agency  In 
a  recent  period  were  first  listed  in  a  pub- 
lication that  Is  read  by  potential  contrac- 
tors. 

Asked  about  McCutcheon's  comments,  a 
OAO  offlcial  cited  by  the  agency  as  an  ex- 
pert in  government  procurement  said.  "Ne- 
gotiation Is  not  pure  competition  the  way 
we  would  like  to  see  It." 

Although  he  was  singled  out  by  the  GAO 
public  information  office  as  an  offlcial  spokes- 
man, the  expert  asked  not  to  be  named. 

McCutcheon  also  said  many  cost  over- 
runs apparently  bad  occurred  because  the 
Postal  Service  had  changed  the  require- 
ments of  some  of  the  contracts  in  question. 
He  said  other  Increases  might  have  occurred 
because  the  agency  ordered  additional  quan- 
tities under  a  contract  allowing  extra  items 
to  be  purchased  at  the  original  price. 

McCutcheon  cited  two  examples  of  these 
contracts,  but  both  turned  out  to  be  with 


another  government  agency  rather  than  with 
a  company.  Those  contracts  were  not  In- 
cluded In  The  Post's  analysis.  A  postal  con- 
tracting source  called  the  number  and  value 
of  such  contracts  "minimal"  and  McCut- 
cheon declined  to  cite  the  total  amount  of 
such  contracts,  saying  It  would  require  too 
much  manpower. 

In  general,  the  GAO  official  said,  any  In- 
crease in  the  price  of  contract  Is  an  over- 
run and  should  not  occur.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference,  he  said,  if  the  Increase  Is 
caused  by  the  contractor  or  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. If  changes  occur  often,  he  said.  "It's 
poor  management  and  poor  planning." 

Even  a  price  Increase  caused  by  an  in- 
crease In  quantities  ordered  may  not  repre- 
sent efficient  procurement,  the  GAO  offlcial 
said.  If  each  quantity  desired  were  bid  as 
a  separate  contract,  he  said,  the  agency 
should  get  a  Iwtter  price. 

Almost  from  its  Inception,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  been  engaged  in  controversy  over  lis 
contracting  methods. 

For  example,  the  postal  agency  chose  an 
underwriter  to  handle  the  sale  of  t2S0  mil- 
lion m  bonds  it  sold  to  the  public  in  1971 
without  competitive  bidding. 

Congressional  hearings  later  revealed  that 
the  underwriter.  Salomon  Bros.  In  New  Tork. 
hired  the  former  law  firm  of  President  Nixon 
and  former  Attorney  General  John  N 
Mitchell  to  handle  the  legal  work  for  the 
offering. 

The  law  firm  was  hired  by  William  E. 
Simon,  then  a  Salomon  Bros,  partner  and 
more  recently  federal  energy  chief  and 
Treasury  Department  secretary.  Simon  has 
acknowledged  he  Is  a  friend  of  Mitchell 

Another  contract  for  $84  million  was  giv- 
en without  competitive  bidding  to  the 
Speaker  Sortatlon  Division  of  ATO  Inc.  by  a 
postal  official  who  had  been  a  paid  consult- 
ant to  the  company. 

The  Postal  Service  official.  George  H.  Ca- 
vell,  justified  giving  the  contract  to  Speaker 
on  the  grounds  it  had  the  required  equip- 
ment without  the  need  for  substantial  de- 
velopment work.  The  GAO  later  said  the 
postal  agency  knew  at  the  time  that  Speak- 
er's equipment — package  sorting  machinery 
for  a  bulk  mall  facility  at  Jersey  City,  N.J. — 
required  further  development. 

Indeed,  the  GAO  .said  much  of  the  equip- 
ment has  continued  to  require  modifications 
even  after  It  was  Installed,  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice refused  to  allow  this  reporter  to  see  the 
machinery. 

More  recently,  the  Postal  Service  spent 
S32  million  to  buy  a  new  headquarters 
building  m  Washington's  L'Enfant  Plaza  be- 
cause Its  old  building  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  was  too  large  and  Inefficient.  Many 
postal  officials  now  complain  that  the  new 
building  Is  too  small. 

Just  before  he  took  over  as  postmaster 
general  on  Jan.  1,  1972.  Klawen  pledged  to 
tighten  contract  procedures.  "We  must  do 
something  from  Inside  to  provide  better  con- 
trols to  avoid  this  kind  of  criticism  from 
Congress."  he  said, 

Since  that  time.  Klassen  himself  has  been 
found  to  be  Involved  in  giving  contracts  to 
acquaintances  without  competitive  bidding. 

Postal  Service  files  show  Klassen  instructed 
postal  officials  to  give  contracts  eventual!? 
amounting  to  more  than  $700,000  to  a  Ne-v 
York  marketing  firm  headed  by  Charles  N 
Bumaford.  a  longtime  Klassen  business  as- 
sociate. 

Bumaford  said  recently  that  Postal  Service 
auditors  had  disallowed  il35.0O0  In  payments 
to  his  company.  "The  government  steps  on 
you."  he  said. 

Although  the  Postal  Service's  contracting 
manual  provides  that  goods  and  services 
should  be  purchased  through  competitive 
bidding  with  formal  advertising  unless  it 
would  Interfere  with  "prompt,  reliable,  and 
efficient   postal    service."    a    memo   In    the 
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Bumaford  file  shows  bow  the  requirements 
are  circumvented. 

The  memo,  between  postal  contracting  of- 
ficers says  a  843.000  contract  must  be  given 
to  Bumaford  without  competitive  bidding 
because  of  the  "crash  nature"  of  the  work 
to  be  done. 

The  project  preparation  of  documentary 
films  for  the  1973  Postal  Week  program. 
Another  method  of  avoiding  competition  is 
Illustrated  by  a  »3.7  million  contract  given 
by  the  Postal  Service  in  1971  to  Westing- 
house  Electric  Co. 

Why  the  Job  was  given  to  an  outside  con- 
tractor Is  not  clear.  The  Job — to  evaluate  Job 
positions  to  determine  If  they  fit  job  duties — 
had  previously  been  performed  by  postal 
employes. 

■•The  feeling,"  said  one  postal  offlcial  who 
asked  to  remain  unidentified,  "is  you  have 
to  cover  yo\XT  ass,  and  If  you  give  work  as- 
signed io  you  to  someone  else  outside  the 
agency),  you  can't  be  blamed  If  something 
goes  wrong." 

On  the  surface,  the  Westlnghouse  cont-act 
appeared  to  be  routine.  Indeed,  then  Post- 
m-aster  General  Wlntoii  M.  Blount  claimed 
in  1971  congressional  hearings  it  had  been 
competitively  bid  with  formal  ad^'ertlalng. 

As  a  House  postal  subcommittee  later  re- 
ported, the  contract  was  far  from  routine. 
"The  evidence  is  overwhelming."  it  said. 
"that  the  Postal  Service  made  up  its  mJnd 
long  before  the  bids  were  solicited  that  the 
contract  was  going  to  Westlnghouse," 

How  this  happened  provides  a  fascinating 
case  history  of  procurement  methods  some- 
times used  by  the  Postal  Service. 

The  House  subcommittee  found  that  more 
than  a  month  before  bids  were  solicited,  the 
agency  approached  Westlnghouse  and  began 
drawing  up  a  contract  to  do  the  job.  Robert 
W.  Eldson.  the  postal  official  who  gave  the 
contract,  told  his  superiors  In  a  memo.  "I 
can  now  say  this  will  be  Westlnghouse  for 
The  contractor  .  .  ." 

The  postal  agency's  legal  department,  how- 
ever, blocked  the  attempt  to  give  the  con- 
tract without  bidding. 

Eldson  then  solicited  bids  from  six  com- 
panies. Including  Westlnghouse.  Bv  soliciting 
bids,  rather  than  advertising  for  them.  Eld- 
son was  using  the  negotiated  contract 
method 

The  subcommittee  reported  that  specifica- 
tions In  the  solicitations  for  bids  were  tai- 
lored to  fit  the  proposal  already  submitted  by 
Westlnghouse.  It  also  found  that  the  firms 
were  given  less  than  a  week  to  submit  bids 
after  being  told  the  agency's  requirements. 
When  the  bids  were  received,  the  one  from 
Westlnghouse  turned  out  to  be  the  highest 
In  price.  It  exceeded  the  lowest  bid  by  $1  8 
million. 

Etdson  justified  giving  the  contract  to 
Westlnghouse  on  the  grounds  it  was  most  ex- 
perienced in  doing  Job  evaluations  and  had 
the  necessary  qualified  personnel. 

However,  a  Westlnghouse  offlcial  later  testi- 
fied that  his  firm,  which  makes  electrical 
equipment  and  appliances,  had  previously 
performed  only  one  Job  evaluation.  In  con- 
trast, several  of  the  other  bidders  considered 
by  Eldson  to  be  less  experienced  had  per- 
formed thousands  of  such  evaluations,  the 
subcommittee  reported. 

Eldson  had  also  acknowledged  twfore  he 
rated  the  bids  that  Westlnghouse  was  "not 
knowledgeable  In  the  Job  evaluation  area," 
according  to  the  testimony  of  a  former  postal 
official.  Anne  P,  Plory  She  said  Eldson  told 
her  Westlnghouse  would  have  to  be  trained 
by  another  firm  to  do  the  job. 

Another  firm  was  hired  to  train  Westii^- 
house— at  Postal  Service  expense.  An  offlcial 
of  that  firm.  Pry  Consultants  Inc..  testified 
It  couJd  have  performed  the  entire  Job  evalu- 
ation contract  for  S2,2  mUlion  less  than 
Westlnghouse  charged. 

The  official  said  his  13rm  had  never  heard 
of  an  organization  hiring  a  company  to  train 
another  company  to  complete  a  contract. 


Eldson  also  said  the  Westlnghouse  bid  was 
superior  becp.use  It  complied  with  one  partic- 
ular requirement  of  the  solicitation:  that  the 
contract  be  performed  in  3,X32  man  weeks. 

One  of  the  bidders,  Boo£.  Allen  &  Hamilton, 
was  eJlmlnated  because  it  said  it  could  do 
the  Job  in  about  2.000  man  weeks. 

Eldson  acknowledged  under  subcommittee 
questioning  that  he  did  not  know  how  many 
Jobs  the  Postal  Service  had  to  evaluate  when 
he  arrived  at  the  requirement  of  3,132  man 
weeks. 

'Yet  you  come  up  with  not  an  approxima- 
tion, not  approximately  3.000  or  approximate- 
ly 2,000.  but  you  come  up  with  a  figure  of 
exactly  3,132  man  weeks?"  Eldson  was  asked 
rhetorically  at  subcommittee  hearings. 

The  subcommittee  referred  its  findings  to 
the  Justice  Department  for  "appropriate  ac- 
tion." but  no  action  has  been  taken  by 
Justice. 

Westlnghouse  defended  the  Postal  Service 
decision  to  give  it  the  contract  on  the 
grounds  that  lis  bid  complied  »lth  the  man- 
weeks  requirement.  In  addition.  Westlng- 
house said  previous  experience  in  Job  evalua- 
tions was  not  necessary,  so  long  as  those  as- 
signed to  the  Job  had  intelligence  and  gen- 
eral industrial  experience. 

Eldson,  asked  for  comment  recently,  de- 
clined to  say  why  he  chose  Westlnghouse.  He 
then  refused  to  discuss  any  aspect  of  the 
episode. 

When  Eidson  gave  the  contract  to  Westlng- 
house. be  was  in  a  department  beaded  by 
Harold  P.  Paught,  who  had  previously  been 
employed  by  Westlnghouse  for  21  years  and 
continued  to  receive  deferred  compensation 
from  Westlnghouse. 

Paught  said  m  subcommittee  hearings  that 
Eidson  was  temporarily  detached  from  bis 
staff  while  the  Westlnghouse  contract  waa 
being  negotiated.  Although  Eidson  knew 
Faught  had  worked  for  Westlnghouse.  and 
the  two  men  saw  each  other  often.  Eldson 
never  mentioned  the  contract.  Faught  testi- 
fied. 

Last  sununer.  Faught  left  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice as  semor  assistant  postmaster  general  to 
become  a  vice  president  of  Emerson  Electric 
Co.,  which  has  a  84  million  competitively  bid 
contract  with  the  Postal  Service. 

Emerson's  chief  executive.  Charles  P, 
Knight.  Is  the  son  of  the  chairman  of  Lester 
B.  Knight  &  Associates,  an  architectural  en- 
gineering firm  that  has  received  nearly  $6 
million  In  postal  contracts  without  competi- 
tive bidding. 

Faught  acknowledged  recently  that  while 
at  the  Postal  Service,  he  had  helped  select 
the  Knight  firm  as  a  contractor,  but  he  said 
any  claim  of  a  connection  between  the  con- 
tracts and  his  jobs  is  "ridiculous." 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  June  15,  1974J 

Postal  Woes  Stabt  at  Top 

(By  Ronald  Kessler) 

"The  wUl  of  the  Congress,  and  the  will  of 
the  people.  Is  clear."  President  Nixon  de- 
clared In  1969,  when  he  proposed  reform  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  "They  want  fast, 
dependnble,  and  low-cost  mall  service.  They 
want  an  end  to  the  continuing  cycle  of 
higher  deficits  and  Increasing  costs." 

Five  years  later,  the  record  of  the  new 
Postal  Service  shows  mall  service  has  become 
slower  rather  than  faster,  deliveries  more  er- 
ratic rather  than  more  dependable,  and  costs 
and  government  subsidies  larger  rather  than 
smaller. 

The  new  u.S.  Postal  Service  has  not  been 
without  achievements.  It  has  appointed  poet- 
niasters  on  merit  rather  than  political  con- 
siderations. It  has  decentralized  oper.itions 
to  allow  field  managers  to  make  more  decl- 
.slons  based  on  local  needs.  And  It  has  encour- 
aged managers  to  think  for  themselves  in- 
stead of  relying  on  rule  books. 

But  the  agency  has  failed  to  fulfil!  Its  man- 
date of  improving  service  and  reducing  costs 
and  much  of  the  debate  over  this  failure  has 
centered  on  a  philosophical  argument:   Is 


the  Postal  Service  a  government  agency  cre- 
ated to  ser^e  the  people  or  a  business  created 
to  make  a  profit." 

The  debate  stems  from  the  agency's  own 
congressional  mandate— it  must  operate  oa  a 
"scr\lce  to  the  people"  and  strive  to  become 
financially  self-sufficient  by  1984. 

The  argument  largely  misses  the  point.  A 
private  company  that  gives  poor  service  wlU 
eventually  looe  lt«  customers,  and  with  them. 
its  profits  in  busmess  as  In  government,  serv- 
ice comes  first  and  cost-cutting  second 

The  Postal  Service  has  often  forgotten  this, 
but  a  majority  of  the  present  and  former 
postal  officials,  congressmen  and  their  aides 
technical  expert*,  and  mail  users  interviewed 
for  this  series  of  articles  said  they  believe  the 
agency's  problems  go  deeper  than  a  reversal 
of  priorities. 

The  problem,  in  their  view,  is  not  the  basic 
legislation  creating  the  Post  Service  Al- 
though the  legiaution  could  be  improved 
they  said,  a  return  to  the  old  Post  Office  De- 
partment would  be  a  step  backward. 

Instead,  the  problem,  in  the  view  of  most 
of  those  interviewed.  Is  a  lack  of  direction  by 
the  postal  agency's  management  and  the  lack 
of  a  remedy  in  the  congressional  act  for  rtcal- 
mg  with  poor  management. 

ITie  pcsui  mariagem?nt  does  not  see  it 
this  way.  It  contends  that  service  has  im- 
proved and  coats  have  been  cut,  but  there  is 
less  to  these  claims  than  meets  the  eye 

The  agency  said  the  postal  deficit  has  been 
reduced,  but  a  look  at  the  annual  report 
shows  this  has  been  accomplished  because 
government  appropriations  have  been 
increased. 

It  said  productivity  has  gone  up.  but  in- 
ternal agency  memos  show  the  improvemenia 
have  often  been  at  the  expense  of  senlce— 
for  example,  reducing  collections  from  mall 
boxes.  The  14  per  cent  increase  in  productiv- 
ity—pieces of  man  handled  per  man-vesr— 
has  been  offset  by  a  48  per  cent  increase  in 
average  compensation  paid  per  man-year 

The  agency  said  It  has  avoided  crippling 
strikes,  but  union  and  postal  officials  said 
this  has  been  achieved  by  givmg  the  unions 
almost  everythUig  they  demanded. 

It  said  it  has  cut  its  work  force  by  5  per 
cent,  but  the  reductions  have  been  of  lem- 
poran'  workers  in  response  to  union  de- 
mands, while  the  number  of  coatlv.  full-time 
workers  has  gone  up.  While  the  'work  force 
has  been  cut.  payment  of  overtime  has  risen 
13  per  cent  under  the  new  management  of 
the  agency. 

The  Postal  Service  said  It  now  tr^is  mall 
users  as  "customers.-  but  when  it  decided  to 
strive  no  longer  for  overnight  delivery  of  all 
mall,  the  agency  made  a  dellberste  deelslon 
not  to  tell  the  public  or  Congress. 

The  agency  said  improvements  in  service 
should  now  begin  to  show  up.  but  It  has 
been  making  smiUar  claims  almost  since  It 
was  created. 

Rep.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski  (D-N.Y.).  chair- 
man of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  wrote  to  Postmaster  General 
Elmer  T.  Klassen  last  Decemlwr: 

"I  have  been  given  repeated  assurances 
that  solutions  to  the  collapsing  postal  sys- 
tem were  at  hand.  But  the  promises  keep 
falimg  by  the  wayside:  instead  cf  improve- 
ments, new  complications  arise,  and  thlnm 
grow  steadily  worse." 

Some  of  the  reasons  are  relatlvelv  easy  to 
pinpoint. 

Senlce  reached  Its  lowest  point  since  the 
agency  began  to  meafure  It  o_  a  consistent 
baflls  In  1968  after  Klassen  ordered  a  hlrlne 
Ireeee  m  1972. 

The  freeze  applied  equallv  to  post  offloes 
With  rising  and  decUning  mall  volume.  Since 
the  agenc;  is  almost  totally  dependent  on 
human  labor  to  move  the  mails  the  resulting 
decline  In  service  was  not  a  surprise. 

The  lesson  was  not  new.  Although  the 
old  post  office  publicly  blamed  the  hl.«!toric 
pile-up  of  mall  !n  the  Chicago  Post  Office  in 
1966  on  factors  largely  beyond   Its  control. 
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forraer  hlgb-rauklng  postal  officials  said  It 
was  caused  by  a  refusal  by  then -Postmaster 
Gei'.eral  Lawrence  P  O'Brien  to  sorten  a 
frees*  on  overtime.  O'Brien  said  recently  he 
r.niid  not  recall  hia  decisions  on  the  matter. 

Klassen  now  concedes  hi?  freeze  was 
'•wrong."  but  he  blames  aides  for  not  warn- 
ing htm.  One  fonner  aide  said  be  told  Klas- 
sen.  but  the  advice  was  Ignored. 

Although  the  reasons  for  Imposing  a  hlr- 
inK  freeye  are  readily  understandable,  m^ny 
of  the  postal  managements  decisions  out- 
lined :n  this  sen'ice  are  more  difficult  to 
explain. 

How  does  one  explain  a  decision  to  de- 
liberately slow  down  first -class  mall  delivery? 
Or  to  spend  51  tUUon  for  parcel  sortmc  facil- 
ities that  promise  slower  servlc**  thau  one's 
competitor?  Or  to  spend  five  years  and  648 
million  on  new  mechanized  letter  sorting 
equipment  ulthout  knowing  what  the  equip- 
ment is  supposed  to  do  or  what  its  full  costs 
are?  Or  to  charge  first-:lass  mall  users  for 
buildings  not  used  by  first -class  mall? 

Perhaps  the  most  perplexing  decision  Is  a 
ncn-decl8lon  not  to  seriously  explore  requir- 
ing the  publl'-*  to  use  envelopes  preprinted 
with  boxes  for  zip  codes.  Most  experts  Inter- 
viei.^d  sali  these  envelopes  would  solve  moat 
of  the  Postal  Service's  problems  because  they 
couid  be  sorted  easily  by  relatively  Inexpen- 
sive machines.  Those  who  did  not  wish  to 
use  the  envelopes  could  pay  extra  postage, 
the  experts  said. 

The  Postal  Service  said  It  does  not  believe 
the  public  would  accept  such  a  system,  but 
IT   ^ri:riow!»d£es  that   It   has   not  asked. 

Many  present  and  former  postal  officials 
espUlned  these  shortcomings  by  citing  the 
eflecrs  of  a  bureucrocy.  of  the  Postal  Service's 
lack  of  either  public  accountability  or  a 
profit  motive,  of  its  inability  "o  attract  'he 
top  government  Job  applica-its,  and  of  Its 
lack  of  direction  from  the  top, 

"The  basic  Inclination  Is  to  destroy  Intel- 
ligence and  initiative,"  said  a  consultant  who 
has  worked  closely  with  what  he  calls  the 
•■postal  bureaucracy." 

••There  are  more  Ph.D,s.  analysts,  econo- 
mists, and  mathematicians  on  my  Boor  at 
AT&T  than  In  the  whole  Postal  Service,"  said 
Dr.  James  C.  Armstrong,  a  former  postal 
executive  who  is  manager  of  corporate  plan- 
ning for  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  in  New  York. 

"Nobody  at  the  Postal  Service  looks  at  the 
whole  picture."  said  Merrill  A.  Hayden,  a 
former  Sperry  Rand  Corp.  executive  vice 
president  who  was  deputy  postmaster  general 
in  1971.  He  said  each  department  within  the 
agency  goes  Its  own  way,  and  no  one  coordi- 
nates them. 

Most  of  those  interviewed  said  that  rather 
than  solving  these  problems.  Klas&en.  the  OS- 
year -old  head  of  the  Postal  Service,  has 
exacerbated  them. 

Klassen  had  risen  from  office  boy  to  presi- 
dent of  American  can  Co.  when  he  was 
named  deputy  poetmaster  general  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  1969.  He  was  subsequently 
appointed  by  Mr.  NUon  to  the  newly  created 
Postal  Service  board  of  governors,  and  In 
1971.  the  board  named  him  to  succeed  Wlnton 
M.  Blount  as  postmaster  general. 

Critics,  who  refused  to  be  Identified,  said 
glassen  does  oot  take  time  to  learn  the 
workings  of  the  Postal  Service.  Inhibits  aides 
from  eiTlng  candid  advice,  gives  short-shrlft 
to  long-range  planning,  and  blames  others 
for  problems  he  often  creates  himself. 

Former  aides,  who  also  Insisted  on  ano- 
nymity, said  Klassen  takes  frequent  vacations 
and  spends  long  weekends  at  his  summer 
home. 

Klassen's  apparent  lack  of  knowledge  of 
postal  operations  has  not  gone  unnoticed  lu 
Congress,  where  he  la  quizzed  periodically  on 
wht  the  mails  are  so  slow. 

Referring  to  aides  Klassen  brought  to  help 
answer  questions  at  a  hearing  last  year.  Rep. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  (D-Callf.) .  said.  "Tou  have 


40  or  SO  people  here,  and  yet  you  seem  to 
have  difficulty  answering  some  of  the  ques- 
tions." 

Present  and  former  aides  of  Klassen  said 
his  lack  of  attention  to  detail  is  aggravated 
by  eyesight  that  becomes  strained  when 
reading  normal-size  print.  Because  of  this, 
they  say,  reportd  given  to  him  are  often  in 
large-alae  type,  or  he  Is  given  oral  reports 
Illustrated  with  slides. 

Klassen  denies  he  has  a  reading  problem. 
and  he  has  said  he  has  been  given  bad  advice 
by  bis  subordinates.  ''There  are  too  many 
people  who  want  to  tell  the  boss  what  they 
think,  he  would  like  to  hear."  he  said  at  a 
Senate  postal  hearing. 

"Klassen  says  he's  lied  to.  He'^  right. 
The  reason  is  they're  frightened  of  him.  He 
says  you  do  something,  and  I'm  going  to 
fire  yotir ."  a  former  aide  said. 

Klassen  denied  he  Intimidates  aides,  and 
he  cited  meetings  he  initiated  In  Februarv, 
1973.  to  elicit  criticism  from  postal  man- 
agers. However,  when  the  criticism  turned  to 
him.  recalled  a  former  aide.  "He  chewed 
them  out." 

While  Klassen  often  talks  of  cost-cutting 
and  modern  management  techniques,  he  has 
been  criticized  for  lavishly  furnishing  his 
office  (91.500  for  a  receptionist  desk 
eil.OOO  for  carpeting!  and  his  performance 
at  American  Can  has  come  in  for  attack  on 
Wall   Street. 

Under  the  structure  established  by  an 
analyst  for  Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce,  Penner  & 
Smith,  the  stock  brokerage  firm,  American 
Can  was  "poorly  managed"  and  'nacked  a 
sen-se  of  direction." 

An  analyst  for  Smith,  Barney  &  Co..  a  New 
York  investment  banking  firm,  said  Ameri- 
can Can  was  "one  of  the  worst  managed 
companies  In  existence"  under  Klassen. 
"They  Just  did  everything  wrong."  he  said. 

In  recent  Interviews.  Klassen,  a  gruff 
plain-spoken  man  who  towers  above  most  of 
his  visitors,  salcf  "I  agree  that  American 
Can  Is  poorly  managed  now.  I  brought  the 
company  from  «2.70  per  share  to  »4.I8  per 
share." 

(Earnings  rose  from  »3.57  a  share  when 
Klassen  became  president  in  1965  to  $4.24  a 
share  when  he  left  In  1963.) 

American  Can's  chairman  did  not  respond 
to  telephone  calls. 

Alternately  hostile  and  conciliatory.  Klas- 
sen said.  "All  you're  really  trying  to  do  la 
smear  the  Postal  Service,  including  Klas- 
sen." Softening,  he  offered,  apparently  only 
half  In  Jest,  to  hire  this  reporter  as  a  con- 
sultant. 

Klassen  rienied  subordinates  are  afraid  to 

t«U  him  the  truth.  "People  speak  their 

piece,"  he  said. 

"Sure  I'm  Impatient."  he  said.  "I  want  to 
turn  this  thing  around." 

Under  the  structure  established  by  Con- 
gress. Klassen  reports  to  a  board  of  gover- 
nors, whose  members  are  appointed  to  nine- 
year  terms  by  the  President.  The  board 
alone  has  the  power  to  hire  or  flre  a  post- 
master general.  If  service  Is  slow,  only  the 
board  can  take  action  to  correct  It. 

Those  who  have  worked  with  the  board 
said  it  haa  little  understanding  of  how  the 
Postal  Service  operates  and  is  dependent  on 
Klassen  and  his  staff  for  Information. 

The  board  cannot  take  action  if  it  does 
not  think  service  is  slow,  and  whether  it  Is 
aware  that  service  has  declined  under  the 
policies  of  the  new  Postal  Service  is  an  open 
question. 

Board  members  are  paid  •10,000  a  year 
plus  expenses  and  MOO  per  meeting.  They 
make  decisions  affecting  bUllons  of  dollars  in 
public  funds.  But  half  the  board  members 
did  not  return  telephone  calls  made  to  de- 
termine if  they  were  aware  service  had  de- 
clined. 

Of  those  who  did  return  calls,  one  said  he 
would  answer  only  questions  In  writing  and 


the  remaining  members  talked  only  In  gen- 
eralities or  praised  the  Postal  Service. 

"I  think  the  management  Is  doing  a  good 
Job."  said  Crocker  Nevin,  a  former  chairman 
of  Marine  Midland  Grace  Trust  Co.  In  New 
York.  He  declined  to  discuss  service. 

Dr.  John  Y.  Ing,  a  Honolulu  oral  surgeon, 
said  he  thought  service  bad  improved  "con- 
siderably" since  Klassen  became  postmaster 
general.  ( Postal  Service  sampling  flgtires 
show  It  has  remained  unchanged — far  worse 
than  m  fiscal  1969,  the  last  year  of  the  old 
Post  Office  management.) 

Asked  about  Postal  Service  plans  to  spend 
81  billion  on  btilk  mall  sorting  facilities  and 
t4  billion  on  letter  sorting  centers.  Dr.  Ing 
confessed  he  was  "not  too  familiar"  with 
the  letter  system  and  had  not  received  "de- 
tailed" information  on  the  bulk  mall  system. 

The  vice  chairman  of  the  board,  Myron  A. 
Wright,  chairman  of  Exxon  Company,  U.S.A. 
the  oil  company,  was  among  those  who  did 
not  return  calls. 

The  board  chairman,  Frederick  R.  Kappel, 
the  former  AT&T  chairman  whose  report  led 
to  postal  reform,  said  he  would  grant  a  per- 
sonal interview  only  if  it  would  "help"  the 
Postal  Service. 

Kappell.  72.  continues  to  maintain  an  in- 
frequently used  office  at  AT&T  headquarters 
and  owns  AT&T  stock  and  pension  rights.  In 
a  brief  telephone  conversation  from  hU 
BronxvlUe.  N.Y..  home.  Kappel  referred  to 
"they"  in  the  Postal  Service  and  "we"  In  the 
telephone  company. 

Asked  if  he  Is  aware  postal  service  haa 
declined.  ECappel  said  he  was  not  familiar 
with  the  figures  but  believes  Klassen  baa 
provided  proper  leadership  and  "turned 
around"  the  agency. 

He  said,  "If  the  Postal  Service  had  spent 
less  time  sitting  before  congressional  com- 
mittees, they'd  have  better  service." 


Memo  Sewt  to  Postal  Managxrs 
Philadexphia,  Pa. 

Jan.  1.  1974. 
To:   District  Managers: 

Please  be  alert  to  the  fact  that  Washing- 
ton Poet  Investigative  reporter  Ron  Kesaler  le 
visiting  major  offices.  He  Juet  hit  Cincinnati, 
apparently  looking  for  trotible  spots. 

Between  Incessant  and  detailed  questions 
posed  about  the  Washington,  D.C.  Poet  Of- 
fice, he  did  an  expose  on  the  President's  real 
estate  in  San  Clement,  OA. 

Kessier  could  well  show  up  at  a  post  of- 
fice under  tour  Jurisdiction.  Do  not  tell  him 
we  won't  furnish  him  emy  information.  Do 
alert  your  key  people  to  tell  him  that  the 
post  office  Is  a  restricted  area  and  that  the 
postmaster  has  certain  regtJlatlons  to  follow. 
After  he  has  been  ushered  in  to  see  the  post- 
master. It  should  be  very  tactfully  suggested 
he  should  take  bis  inquiries  through  the 
office  of  assistant  postmaster  general  for  com- 
munications JUn  Byrne  at  headquarters. 


IWrcctor,  Public  &  Employee 

Communtcaiions. 


boabd  or  oovebnors — 10  shape  postal 
Policy 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  board  of  gover- 
nors of   the   Postal   Service; 

Frederick  R.  Kappel  of  Bronxville.  N.Y.; 
chairman;  former  chairman  of  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  and  of  the  Kap- 
pel Commission,  which  recommended  postal 
reform. 

Myron  A.  Wrlg*)C  of  Houston,  Tex.:  vice 
chairman;  chairman  of  Exxon  Company, 
U.8A. 

Elmer  T.  Klassen  of  Bethesda:  postmaster 
general:  former  president  of  American  Can 
Co. 

Charles  H.  Codding  Jr.  of  Foraker,  Okla.; 
owner  of  a  cattle  ranch  and  cattle  breeding 
research  firm. 

Robert    E.    Holding    of    Cheyenne,    Wyo.; 
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president  and  genera!  manager  of  Little 
America  Refining  Co. 

Andrew  D.  Holt  of  Knoxvllle.  Tenn.;  re- 
tired president  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Dr.  John  Y.  Ing.  Honolulu.  Hawaii;  oral 
surgeon. 

George  E.  Johnson  of  Chicago;  president 
of  Johnson  Products  Co. 

Crocker  Nevln  of  New  York,  N.Y.;  con- 
sultant to  Marine  Midland  Grace  Trust  Co. 

Hayes  Robertson  of  Flossmoor,  ni.;  attor- 
ney. 

(The  nth  position  on  the  board  Is  vacant 
because  the  position  of  deputy  postmaster 
general  is  unfilled.) 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  June  16,  1974) 

Reporteb  on  Postal  Trail  Plods  THBOfCH 

"Bain,  Sleet,  snow" 

(By  Ronald  Kessier) 

In  theory  the  new  US.  Postal  Service  is 
a  government  agency  whose  policies  and  op- 
erations are  open  to  public  scrutiny.  In  prac- 
tice, a  reporter  who  attempu  to  probe  be- 
hind the  ^ency's  official  claims  can  learn 
little  by  asking  questions  directly  of  officially 
designated  spokesmen. 

A  Postal  Service  source  familiar  with  its 
public  Information  policies  said,  "They're 
cooperative  when  they  think  It  will  help 
them,  and  they  verge  on  secrecy  If  they 
think  they  can  get  away  with  It  when  you're 
getting  Into  areas  that  could  embarrass 
them." 

A  request  for  operating  and  financial  sta- 
tistics on  the  D.C.  Post  Office  was  met  with 
a  claim  by  Carlton  G-  Beatl,  Washington 
district  manager,  that  most  of  the  figures 
requested  do  not  exist. 

Beall  said  in  a  letter  that  figures  on  sal- 
aries and  number  of  workers  per  shift  "Is  not 
the  type  that  is  needed  or  compiled  In  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  Washington 
Post  Office." 

He  said  the  information  "could  only  be 
supplied  as  a  result  of  In-depth  statistical 
studies."  The  studies  would  require  "con- 
siderable" extra  expense  lor  which  the  D.C. 
Post  Office  Is  not  budgeted,  he  said. 

When  postal  headquarters  was  Informed 
that  this  reporter  had  seen  much  of  the  in- 
formation that  Beall  said  did  not  exist.  Her- 
bert L.  Wurth,  a  news  information  officer. 
acknoT.ledged  the  information  did  exist 
but  would  have  to  be  obtained  from  a 
computer  In  Philadelphia. 

Wurth  promised  the  information  would 
be  supplied,  but  several  months  later.  It  had 
not  arrived.  Additional  complaints  elicited 
statistics  that  had  not  been  requested. 

When  the  requested  information  even- 
tually arrived  after  new  complaints  were 
made,  the  Postal  Service  refused  to  make 
available  for  questioning  those  persons  who 
had  prepared  It. 

The  Postal  Service  allowed  this  reporter 
to  see  files  on  a  postal  contract  given  to  an 
old  business  associate  of  Postmaster  General 
Elmer  T.  Klassen. 

But  Bernard  J.  Roswlg.  director  of  public 
and  media  communications,  requested  that 
this  reporter  return  copies  made  of  docu- 
ments In  the  file.  The  reason,  he  said,  was 
that  they  had  to  be  reviewed  by  the  agency's 
legal  counsel  to  determine  if  they  should  be 
given  out  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

James  H.  Byrne,  assistant  postmaster  gen- 
eral for  public  and  employee  communica- 
tions, did  not  respond  to  a  request  that  the 
agency  cite  an  exception  from  the  act  to 
Justify  its  refusal  to  make  public  the  docu- 
ments 

Charles  J.  Kldwell.  an  attorney  In  the 
legal  department,  later  said  his  department 
had  reviewed  the  documents  and  ruled  they 
should  be  given  out  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

During  preparation  of  this  series.  Byrne  Is- 


sued a  teletyped  Instruction  warning  the 
major  post  offices  In  the  country  that  they 
might  be  visited  by  this  reporter. 

"Do  not  tell  him  we  won't  furnish  him 
with  any  information,"  the  memo  said.  "Do 
alert  your  key  people  to  tell  him  that  the 
post  office  is  a  restricted  area  and  that  the 
postmaster  has  certain  regulations  to  follow. 
After  he  haa  been  ushered  In  to  see  the  post- 
master. It  should  be  very  tactfully  suggested 
he  should  take  his  Inquiries  through  the 
office  of  assistant  postmaster  general  for 
communications.  Jim  Byrne,  at  head- 
quarters." 

When  this  reporter  attempted  to  tour  a 
new  bulk  mall  sorting  facility  at  Jersey  City. 
N.J.,  he  was  turned  away  by  guards  at  the 
gate  on  the  orders  of  E.  S.  Brower.  assistant 
postmaster  general  for  btUk  mall . 

Brower  said  employees  in  the  $100  million 
Installation  were  too  busy  to  give  tours,  and 
he  said  It  was  not  fully  operational.  A  re- 
quest that  Brower  cite  a  legal  authority  for 
refusing  to  allow  a  citizen  into  a  public 
building  was  ignored. 

When  a  reporter  Is  permitted  to  totir  a 
postal  facility,  he  does  not  necessarily  see 
what  Its  employees  see. 

Prior  to  this  reporter's  planned  visit  to 
the  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  post  office,  for  example, 
a  local  postal  official  warned  his  employees 
in  a  memo ; 

.  .  .  Mr.  Kessier.  a  columnist  from  a  large 
newspaper,  will  be  here  lor  two  days  and  two 
nights  to  criticize  this  office.  The  building 
will  be  cleaned  thoroughly,  and  all  supervis- 
ors will  see  that  all  employees  are  kept  busy. 
"Also,  each  employee  must  be  prepared 
to  answer  any  questions  that  might  be  asked. 
The  maintenance  unit  will  be  kept  In  ship- 
shape. If  a  work  order  is  needed  to  correct  a 
deficiency  please  ask  for  one." 

Melvin  Wilson,  a  Los  Angeles  post  office 
tour  guide  said  the  agency  generally  prepares 
for  visits  by  cleaning  buildings  and  telling 
supervisors  to  make  their  employees  "look 
alive." 

"They  do  It  for  professors,  reporters,  film 
maker.<!,  and  anyone  from  Washington,"  he 
said. 

A  reporter  who  wishes  to  get  first-hand 
Information  from  Postal  Service  employees 
responsible  for  key  decisions  often  finds  It 
difficult. 

During  preparation  of  this  series,  many 
high-ranking  postal  officials  did  not  return 
telephone  calls.  Instead,  the  calls  were  re- 
turned by  a  public  Information  officer,  who 
said  questions  would  be  answered  by  the 
public  relations  department. 

In  this  way,  the  officials  avoided  taking 
personal  responsibility  for  the  comments 
made  about  their  own  actions. 

Those  who  would  not  talk  ranged  from 
Benjamin  P.  Ballar,  a  former  American  Can 
Go.  official  who  Is  Postmaster  General  Klas- 
sen's  top  aide,  to  Paul  N  Carlln.  a  former 
senior  assistant  postmaster  general  whose 
present  title  and  duties  for  the  postal  agency 
could  not  be  determined.  Carlln  would  say 
only  that  he  Is  doing  a  "special  project  for 
the  postmaster  general." 

Other  assistant  postmasters  general  who 
declined  to  t>e  interviewed  Included  Robert 
E.  Isaacs,  who  headed  real  estate  and  build- 
ing until  his  recent  resignation;  William  D. 
Dunlap.  customer  servlce.s;  James  C.  Qlldea. 
labor  relations:  and  Darrell  F.  Brown,  em- 
ployee and  labor  relations. 

Asked  for  comment,  Byrne  who  Is  In  charge 
of  public  Information,  did  not  respond  to 
specific  Instances  of  non-cooperation.  In- 
stead, he  said  In  a  letter,  "We  have  gone  out 
of  our  way  over  the  last  three  months  to  deal 
with  Mr.  Kessier  on  an  almost  daUy  basis 
In  a  spirit  of  openness  and  cooperation." 

Byrne  charged  that  this  reporter  had  used 
"unprofessional  and  unethical  tactics"  that 
Included  calling  postal  officials  'liars,"  acting 
as  "an  advocate  rather  than  as  a  reporter 
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seeking  the  fact*,"  and  "vowing  to  bold  us 
up  to  ridicule  In  his  story  If  we  did  not  Jump 
at  his  commands." 

The  diarges  were  denied  by  The  Pest's 
executive  editor.  Benjamin  C-  Bradlee. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  11.  1974] 

Representative  Woicht  Asks  Postal  Action 

(By  Barbara  Brlght-Sagnler ) 

Rep  James  M.  Wright  (D-Tex.>,  author  of 
one  of  the  30  bills  Introduced  in  the  House 
that  would  abolish  the  semi-private  UB. 
Postal  Service  and  re-establish  close  Federal 
control  over  the  Nation's  mall  system,  called 
for  congressional  action  yesterday  against 
what  he  called  the  postal  service's  "cavalier 
disdain"  for  the  public. 

Citing  the  current  series  In  The  Washing- 
ton Post.  The  Great  Mall  Bungle.  Wright 
Bald  on  the  House  floor  that  "one  of  the  big- 
gest mistakes  Congress  has  made  In  recent 
years  wis  surrendering  its  authority  over  the 
postal  service  and  turning  this  vital  public 
function  over  to  a  semi-secret  private  group." 

Richard  Barton,  staff  director  of  the  postal 
service  subcommittee  of  the  House  Post  Of- 
fice t.nd  Civil  Ser\-ice  Committee,  said 
Wright's  bui  of  May.  1972.  Is  one  of  20  that 
would  repeal  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970  establishing  the  present  postal  sys- 
tem. 

Barton  said  the  subcommittee  Is  "trying 
to  work  out  amendments  to  Improve"  that 
act  rather  than  to  repeal  It. 

He  said  Rep.  James  C  Hanley  (D-N.Y.) 
would  Introduce  within  two  to  three  weeks 
a  series  of  amendments  that  would  change 
the  organizational  structure  of  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission.  Increase  the  public  service 
s-jbsldy  to  the  Postal  Service,  and  clarify 
what  may  be  sent  through  the  mails. 

Barton  said  an  Increase  in  the  subsidy 
"would  give  Congress  more  control  over  how 
the  Postal  Service  spends  It.";  money."  A  bUl 
calling  for  annua]  congressional  authoriza- 
tion of  all  appropriations  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice passed  the  House  last  year  and  Is  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate,  he  said  The  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1975  is  about  $1.5  bUllon. 

Barton  said  the  House  subcommittee  also 
is  considering  legislation  that  would  allow 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  an  Independ- 
ent government  agency,  to  make  the  final 
decision  on  how  much  is  to  be  charged  for 
various  classes  of  mall.  The  board  of  gover- 
nors  of  the  Postal  SenMce  currently  has  the 
final  authority. 

Other  bills  before  the  postal  service  mb- 
commlttee.  said  Barton,  would  establish 
nationwide  standards  of  postal  service  and 
extend  rural  mall  delivery. 

He  said  the  subcommittee  expects  to  hold 
hearings  in  mid -July  on  recommended 
changes  In  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 

Address  bv  Representative  Moaus  K.  Udalx. 
Before  National  Phess  Clttb 

Tlie  Speakeb  pro  tempore.  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Henoekson)  U  rec- 
ognized for  IS  minutes. 

Mr.  Hen-debson.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  noon 
today,  my  good  friend  Mouus  Uoall.  a  senior 
member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  addressed  the  National  Press  Club 
here  in  Washington  on  the  subject  of  the 
U5-  Postal  Service.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  address  be  printed  here  In  Its  en- 
tirety in  that  It  contains  information  of 
considerable  import  to  this  body. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  state- 
ment made  and  opinions  expressed  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona.  Like 
him.  I  labored  In  the  vineyard  in  support  of 
postal  reorganization.  Like  blm.  I  supported 
this  measure  during  a  Republican  admin- 
istration, taking  In  good  faith  assurances 
given  to  us  that  It  was  the  aim  and  goal  of 
that  administration  to  remove  politics  com- 
pletely from  the  Postal  Sendee. 
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Some  people  now  suggest  that  maybe  we 
should  put  the  politics  back  in.  Mr.  Udaix 
doe^  not  buy  that  proposition  and  neither 
do  I;  but  I  agree  with  him  that  without  sub- 
stantial alteration  of  the  present  adminis- 
trative Iramework.  changes  can  and  should 
be  made  to  improve  the  Postal  Servlcf. 

To  the  extent  that  legislative  action  tn&y 
be  required  to  accomplish  these  changes.  I 
will  work  with  Mr.  XJdall  and  other  like- 
minded  colleagues  on  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  to  bring  such 
legislation  promptly  to  the  House  floor.  The 
address  follows: 

ADDKLSS  BY  KEPSCSCKTATtVE  MORftlS  K.  tTDALL, 
NATIONAL  PRESS  CLfB.  WASHINGTON,  Dr., 
JVLY     S».    197* 

Somewhere.  I  ran  across  the  anguished 
prayer  of  an  anonymous  politician.  "Oh. 
Lord,  give  us  the  wisdom  to  speak  gentle  and 
tender  wordn.  for  tomorrow  we  may  have  to 
eat  them," 

The  subject  I  will  address  today  Is  one  I 
approach  In  sadness,  humility,  and  a  touch 
of  aneer. 

Sadness  because  of  a  broken  dream. 

AnEer.  because  a  few  men  have  lacked  the 
vision  and  dedication  that  might  have 
brought  the  dream  closer  to  reality. 

And  humility — because  I  must  admit  I  was 
too  optimistic. 

In  just  two  weeks,  we  will  mark  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970. 

August  12.  1970.  wa£  a  day  of  optimism 
for  roe.  The  President's  signature  on  the  Act 
marked  the  climax  of  more  than  two  years 
of  Intensive  work.  In  which  I  was  an  en- 
thusiastic participant.  Many  persons,  inside 
and  oiitiiide  of  Congress  and  the  Post  Office 
Department,  private  citizens  ond  spokesmen 
for  two  Administrations,  had  contributed  to 
what  was  a  truly  bipartisan  reform  effort. 
Though  we  had  approached  the  problem  from 
many  different  angles,  we  had  converged  on 
a  common  point  that  emerged  as  the  Reorga- 
nization Act. 

Our  dream  was  somewhat  tike  that  of 
Franklin  Rooisevelt's  In  proposing  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority:  In  1933  he  said 
Congress  should  create  "a  corporation  clothed 
with  the  power  of  government  but  possessed 
of  the  flexibility  and  Initiative  of  a  private 
enterprise." 

We  did  not  exactly  achieve  such  a  plan. 
But  we  thought  we  had  come  close  We  felt 
we  had  devised  a  mechanism  that  had  great 
potential. 

The  best  minds  In  the  field  had  faith  In 
what  we  had  done.  Postmaster  General  Win- 
ston M  Blount,  and  most  of  his  living  pred- 
ecessors, were  present  for  the  blll-slgnlng. 
Hopes  were  high. 

Nobody  predicted  either  overnight  miracles 
or  long-term  perfection.  But  we  did  expect 
measurable  improvement  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

During  debate  In  the  House  on  August  6. 
1970,  I  told  my  colleagues.  "There  are  cynics 
and  skeptics  who  believe  this  new  postal 
organization  will  fall.  No  one  can  say  It  will 
not  But  I  have  high  hopes." 

I  said  the  main  thing  was  that  the  old 
system  was  not  working  and  we  had  no 
choice  but  to  try  something  else.  Then  I  pre- 
dicted. "During  the  coming  years.  I  am  sure 
modifications  will  be  necessary,  omissions 
will  be  discovered  and  corrected"  But  Con- 
gress could  take  care  of  that  when  the  time 
came.  I  said. 

~  Well,  the  time  has  come.  It  was  three  years 
ago  this  month  that  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  came  into  being.  Three  years  of  the 
new  management  team  Is  a  long  enough  trial 
period.  And  my  disappointment  cannot  be 
contained. 

During  the  poft  three  years.  I  have  often 
kept  silent  when  I  felt  like  speaking  out. 
I  have  given  my  support  when  my  doubts 
were  rising.  I  hftve  felt  the  sting  ftom  col- 


leagues who  followed  my  advice  In  those 
days  of  1970,  and  who  now  feel  misled  and 
cheated  by  a  postal  service  which  seems  to 
get  ever  worse.  I  have  counseled  patience 
when  my  own  patience  was  nearly  exhausted. 

I  wanted — and  still  want — to  believe  In 
the  system  we  had  created.  After  all.  It  was 
the  product  of  one  of  the  most  intensive 
examinations  of  a  government  seiT/ice  ever 
conducted,  involving  the  work  of  a  highly 
t&Iented  Presidential  Commission,  aided  by 
numerous  private  consultants,  endorsed  by 
nearly  every  living  Postmaster  General,  and 
by  two  Administrations  of  opposite  parties. 
I  was  impressed  by  these  people — people  like 
Lawrence  03rien.  who  gave  the  problems  of 
the  Poet  Office  Department  his  greatest  ef- 
fort and  dedication,  both  as  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  later  as  co-chairman,  with  Thniston 
Morton,  of  a  citizens'  committee  dedicated 
to  reform. 

I  believed  that  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  had  done  an  out- 
standing Job.  and  that  the  final  product, 
hammered  out  on  the  floors  ol  the  House 
and  Senate,  represented  the  bes^t  combina- 
tion of  the  ideal  and  the  possible  that  the 
legislative  process  could  produce. 

So.  I  have  waited  and  watched.  And  now 
the  time  has  come  to  speak  out. 

Four  years  have  gone  by  and  I  no  longer 
have  much  hope  The  time  has  come  to  say 
that  the  system  we  created  isn't  working. 
and  It  is  now  painfully  clear  to  me  that 
there  are  no  solid  improvements  In  prospect. 
This  bright  new  machinery,  under  this  pres- 
ent management,  simply  isn't  flying. 

It  is  as  if  we  had  built  an  engine  with 
eight  cylinders,  four  ran  beautifully  but  the 
other  four  blew  out.  and  the  operator  had 
never  looked  at  the  manual. 

We  designed  politics  out  of  the  system 
and  Insofar  as  we  eliminated  the  political 
appointment  of  postmasters  and.  promotion 
of  upper  level  supervisors,  we  largely  suc- 
ceeded. But  when  It  came  time  to  Issue  the 
first  quarter-million  dollars  In  bonds.  I  was 
horrified  and  felt  almost  betrayed  to  discover 
that  the  old  Wall  Street  firm  of  Peter  Flana- 
gan, White  Bouse  business  liaison  and  oper- 
ator-at -large,  got  part  of  the  business.  And 
then  when  they  picked  the  lawyers  to  han- 
dle the  lucrative  legal  work  related  to  the 
deal,  thoy  blatantly  picked  none  other  than 
the  old  Nlxon-Mltchell  law  Arm.  And  when 
I  complained,  they  behaved  as  though  they 
couldn't  understand  what  I  was  talking 
about! 

This  was  one  of  the  early  Jabs  of  disillu- 
sionment I  felt,  but  there  were  to  be  more.  It 
was  the  first  clear  sign  of  politics  and  crony- 
ism^ of  a  far  more  vicious  and  destructive 
sort  than  the  lower-level  kind  we  tried  to 
eliminate,  creeping  in  the  back  door. 

We  gave  postal  workers  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  we  have  avoided  much  of  the  wide- 
spread employee  discontent  that  plagued  the 
latter  days  ol  the  old  system.  But  we  have 
yet  to  see  the  emergence  of  the  truly  well- 
motivated  work  force  that  is  essential  if  we 
are  ever  to  achieve  the  kinds  of  productivity 
lncrea.ses  that  we  need  so  badly. 

We  have  seen  some  progress  In  construc- 
tion of  new  postal  plants  and  In  the  intro- 
duction of  some  modern  equipment.  But 
there  has  been  a  stubborn  inability  to  ap- 
proach any  meaningful  level  of  automated 
efficiency. 

I  should  add  that  the  merits  of  some  of 
these  construction  projects  are  somewhat 
dubious.  For  example,  one  feature  of  the 
bulk-mall  program  is  that  the  building  com- 
pany beaded  by  former  Postmaster-General 
Wilson  Blount  Is  sharing  In  them  to  the  tune 
of  90  mllUon  dollars,  about  10'"=  of  the  total 
construction  program. 

We  took  rate-setting  procedures  out  of  the 
hands  of  Congress.  But  the  public  still 
considers  postal  rates  to  be  too  high  for 
the  quality  of  service  received. 


It  seems  that  for  every  success  there  has 
been  at  least  one  failure — and  some  ol  the 
failures  have  lacked  a  redeeming  success. 

So,  what  are  the  choices?  What  do  we  do? 
I  can  see  a  number  of  alternatives,  but  I  have 
to  say  none  of  them  is  very  good.  We  can't 
turn  back  the  clock.  My  optimism  of  1970 
won't  rise  again. 

For  one  thing,  I  now  have  deep  douSta 
that  any  public  service  monopoly  cau  func- 
tion efflcently  In  a  society  and  an  economy 
as  complex  and  dynamic  as  ours.  The  forces 
of  powerful  labor  unions  and  the  pre^nris 
of  rapid  chonges  In  society's  needs  and  de- 
mands may  be  tac  great. 

The  Postal  Service  and  all  its  troubles 
aren't,  after  all.  unique.  Those  who'v'e  '.red 
to  get  a  plumber  or  have  had  a  TV  or  wash- 
er repaired  know  that  even  In  straight  pri- 
vate enterprise  fields  service  is  lousy,  And 
a  casual  look  at  the  other  raare-or-less  mo- 
nopolistic public  or  quasi -public  .'service  in- 
dustries that  serve  nr-— 'cr  which  wp  wish 
would  serve  us— tell  the  same  doleful  ta<e. 

The  nation's  railroad  system;  public  edu- 
cation: law  enforcement:  sanitation;  urban 
bus  and  taxi  system^:  some  of  the  privately 
owned  utility  monopolies;  even  fire  depart- 
ments and  the  mundane  agencies  of  urban 
government — each  has  shown  a  tendency  In 
recent  years  to  become  bolkv.  inefficient. 
heavy  bureaucratic,  unresponsive,  even  re- 
bellious. Wliy?  I  doubt  that  anyone  has  all 
the  answenn-lf  they  have,  why  have  they 
not  come   forward  with    the  solutions^ 

But  I  see  some  common  denominators  here 
that  may  help  explain  some  of  the  basic 
causes  of  trouble.  One  is  that  these  are  all 
monopolies.  And.  true  to  all  our  capitalistic 
phobias  about  monopolies,  they  tend  to  do 
as  they  please  when  they  discover  they  have 
no  real  competition — and  this  is  compounded, 
the  bigger  and  more  vital  they  get. 

A  second  common-denominator  I  see  is 
that  these  public  service  monopolies  tend 
to  l)e  highly  labor-m tensive.  When  we  say 
the  public  service  agencies  and  utilities  are 
monopolies,  what  we  are  saying  in  large  part 
is  that  the  workers  In  those  fields  have  a 
monopoly.  They  know,  on  one  hand,  that 
they  can  put  tremendous  pressure  on  public 
executives  and  legislators  when  they  wont 
to,  usually  when  they  want  their  way  In  a 
dispute  over  a  labor  contract.  At  the  same 
time,  given  the  lack  of  competition,  they 
have  no  really  effective  source  of  outside 
pressure  to  make  them  perform  In  the  most 
responsive  manner  for  the  public.  The  only 
way  they  can  be  brought  to  act  re^jonslvely 
and  responsibly  Is  by  making  them  feel 
motivated  to  do  so.  And  the  necessary  moti- 
vations and  Incentives  have  too  seldom  been 
provided. 

So,  one  possibility  is  to  chuck  the  whole 
thing  overboard  and  go  back  to  the  old 
system.  There  are  those  among  my  colleagues 
who  would  like  to  go  this  route.  Some  of 
them,  in  nostalgia,  think  those  were  really 
the  good,  old  days  when  a  presidential  patron- 
age system  and  Its  corresponding  party  la 
Congress  substantially  controlled  and  man- 
aged such  a  major  enterprise. 

But  we  have  been  down  that  road  already. 
And  the  results  were  disastrous.  No  evidence 
can  persuade  me  that  a  636  beaded  Con- 
gress can  exert  effective  control  and  make 
the  system  work  now.  when  congressional 
control  failed  bo  miserably  before. 

Back  In  the  "good,  old  days."  we  bad 
severe  and  repeated  labor  discontent.  We 
had  politics  Intruding  In  all  sorts  of  places 
where  It  didn't  belong.  We  had  annual  rat* 
battles  and  bottom-of -the -barrel  financing 
of  postal  construction  and  improvement 
projects. 

One  of  the  men  who  had  the  burden  of 
trying  to  run  the  system.  Larry  O'Brien, 
said  during  those  days  that  the  Post  Office 
was  "In  a  race  with  catastrophe."  He  was 
Tight,  and  despite  reorganization,  the  system 
still  Is  not  winning  the  race. 
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Think  of  the  problems  we  would  have 
today  if  we  had  not  changed. 

We  would  have  continued  to  have  all  the 
problems  I  just  mentioned,  and  on  top  of 
that,  the  present  Administration  (or  a  Hum- 
phrey AdnUnlstration,  had  1968  gone  dif- 
ferently) would  have  had  time  to  load  the 
system  nith  12,000  patronage  postmasters! 
There  Is  a  commonly  made  assumption 
that  is  never  challenged  and  should  be.  That 
is,  that  If  we  had  kept  the  bankrupt  old 
system,  it  would  somehow  be  giving  us  good 
or  at  least  better  service  than  we're  now 
seeing.  The  critics  of  the  new  system  simply 
forget  bow  bad  things  were  deteriorating 
when  we  tried  to  change  them.  We  knew  the 
old  system,  was  wrong,  and  it  would  have 
been  wrong  to  keep  It.  The  critics  seem  to 
Imply  that  two  wrongs  would  have  made 
a  right. 

I  think  we  can  agree  that  things  would 
not  have  been  better  If  we  had  left  things  as 
they  were — my  guess  Is  they  might  well  have 
gotten  worse.  The  problem  Is  that  they  have 
not  gotten  enough  better — quickly  enough. 
So,  If  the  old  way  is  not  the  solution, 
what  about  the  other  extreme?  We  have  gone 
part-way  to  independence,  creating  a  spe- 
cial agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  not 
out  loose  from  government  apron-strings, 
but  on  a  longer  tether.  Why  not  follow  the 
advice  of  the  free -enterprisers  and  com- 
pletely sever  most  of  those  strings? 

Take  the  suggestion  of  Congressman  Crane, 
for  instance,  and  invite  competition  and  free 
enterprise.  After  all,  some  priavte  carriers 
are  doing  quite  well,  despite  (or  perhaps  be- 
cause of)  the  presence  of  the  near-monopoly 
of  government  in  this  field. 

In  some  areas  of  mall  service,  private 
enterprise  probably  could  do  a  better  Job. 
But  at  what  price?  The  rural  areas  where 
customers  are  far-flung  would  suffer  im- 
mense cost  increases.  Many  publications  and 
non-profit  organizations,  which  the  present 
system  subsidizes,  would  also  suffer  dearly 
I  see  these  as  serious  arguments  agalnt  put- 
ting postal  services  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
private  enterplrse. 

Vet,  if  what  we  had  in  the  past  didn't 
work,  and  what  we  have  now  isn't  doing  any 
better,  we  shoxUd  not  rule  out  any  other 
alternative  without  at  least  giving  it  a  full 
and  fair  hearmg.  We  have  ccme  to  a  point 
where  we  must  keep  an  open  mind,  re- 
evaluate ail  the  old  assumptions,  and  make 
room  for  some  new  approaches,  t  won't  ac- 
cept private  enterprise  right  now  as  a  solu- 
tion: but  I  won't  entirely  rule  it  out  as  an 
eventual  option,  either. 

There  Is  also  a.  third  choice;  It  Isn't  very 
promising  either.  It  is  to  take  this  new,  mal- 
functioning machine  that  we  build  four  years 
ago  and  remodel  it — redesign  some  of  it,  give 
it  some  new  working  ports. 

And.  one  more  very  important  change—^ 
give  It  a  new  pilot  and  flight  crew,  a  new 
management  team  that  understands,  better 
than  the  present  one,  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish  and  how  to  operate  it. 

A  central  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  new 
P'.;stal  system  to  rise  to  our  expectations  has 
been.  I  am  convinced,  the  failure  of  those 
who  were  placed  In  charge  of  it  to  fully  un- 
derstand how  it  was  to  function  and  what 
would  make  it  go.  Its  managers  never  really 
grasped  the  concept  we  had. 

Neither  the  present  Postmaster  General 
nor  his  predecessor,  with  both  of  whom  I  bad 
good  personal  relations,  demonstrated  the 
range  and  depth  of  vision  that  I  believe  was 
called  for.  to  translate  the  blueprints  we 
drew  in  Congress  into  a  fully  and  efficiently 
operating  system. 

The  managers  who  were  put  in  charge  of  It 
w?re  mostly  good  capable  men  with  com- 
mendable records  as  managers  of  private  in- 
dustry. They  were  honest,  decent  men;  but. 
they  never  fvUly  understood  whot  we  were 
trying  to  do.  T7iey  never  were  able  to  shift 
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gears,  and  make  the  change,  from  running  a 
business  to  running  a  public  service. 

They  and  the  board  of  directors  that  were 
brought  in  with  them  suffered  from  terribly 
narrow  conceptions  of  the  postal  system. 
They  were  unable  to  grasp  the  central  fact 
that  they  were  running  a  highly  labor-inten- 
sive industry.  Labor  accounts  for  something 
like  85  per  cent  of  the  dollar  cost  of  the 
Postal  Ser/lce.  This  they  have  failed  to  un- 
derstand. Under  these  circumstances,  the 
central,  most  vital  single  job  of  management 
is  to  devise  methods  of  bolstering  employee 
morale,  incentive  and  productivity. 

Tet,  who  has  been  in  charge,  attempting 
to  lead  this  army  of  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  million  people?  The  present  Board  oi 
Governors  includes  a  rancher,  the  head  of  a 
refining  company,  a  former  university  presi- 
dent, a  dentist  and  real  estate  developer,  the 
head  of  a  cosmetics  company,  a  retired  tele- 
phone company  director,  a  banker  and  finan- 
cier, and  an  oil  company  executive,  plus  the 
Postmaster  General,  the  retired  head  of  a 
container  manufacturing  firm.  The  experi- 
ence value  of  these  backgrounds  appears  to 
be  of  little  relevance  to  trying  to  run  the 
Postal  Service. 

These  are  men  who  have  experience  of 
essentially  two  kinds:  they  either  come  from 
highly  mechanized  industries,  or  from  the 
financial  world.  They  know  bow  to  manage 
machines  and  money,  but  not  enough  about 
managing  men. 

Their  backgrounds  seem  to  have  hindered 
more  than  helped. 

Most  of  these  people  are  beyond  their  most 
active  and  productive  years.  They  had  given 
their  best  efforts  to  their  prh-ate  pursuits 
before  coming  to  the  Postal  Service, 

They  come  from  the  same  narrow  world 
of  the  big  corporation.  Ac  the  top  of  an  orga- 
nization ihet  counts  heavily  on  blacks  and 
females  as  employees,  there  is  not  one  fe- 
male and  the  one  black  member  is  hardly 
representative  of  the  rank-and-file  blacks 
who  handle  the  mall  every  day  and  who  make 
up  40  per  cent  of  the  postal  work  force. 

Such  a  lack  of  breadth  and  depth  at  the 
top  is  a  severe  handicap.  But  narrowness  and 
shallowness  are  not  the  greatest  handicaps 
that  have  hobbled  the  Pcwta!  Service's  lead- 
ership. The  last  couple  of  appointments  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  have  carried  the  un- 
mistakable taint  of  political  Infiuence.  It  is 
well  known  that  powerful  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  in  effect  nominated,  and  the 
White  House,  through  its  ability  to  pull  the 
strings  and  control  appointments,  has  con- 
firmed selections  of  members  of  the  board. 
So,  what  are  the  rewards  ot  this  kind  of 
manipulation  and  political  cronyism?  For 
one  thing,  we  get  a  leadership  that  totally 
lacks  the  ability  to  try  new  methods  and 
explore  new  approaches  to  the  difficult  tasks 
that  confront  the  Postal  Service.  The  leaders 
of  this  sluggish  army  fall  even  to  consider 
methods  that  others  have  tried  and  have 
found  to  work. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  business  man- 
agement techniques  lately  being  eraplo>'ed 
m  other  Industries  and  in  other  countries. 
To  cite  Just  one  example  that  has  captured 
attention  not  only  in  business  circles  but  In 
the  popular  media,  the  Japanese  have  de- 
veloped management  techniques  that  might 
potentially  be  hiyhly  effective  in  the  Postal 
Service,  but  which  to  the  average  American 
corporate  ctecutlve  turns  everything  upside- 
down.  It  goes  against  the  very  grain  and 
current  of  American  management  practice 
to  give  the  initiative  to  people  at  the  bottom 
of  the  management  ladder,  yet  that  is  exactly 
what  Japanese  managers  do.  and  at  least 
one  recent  study  has  shown  their  methods 
significantly  superior  to  ours. 

Newsweek  magazine  recently  published  a 
report  on  the  differences  between  the  two 
systems  and  the  successes  the  Japanese  have 
had.  even  when  using  their  methods  In  the 


United  Sutes.  with  American  workers.  To 
quote  one  management  specialist  named  in 
the  article.  "The  Japanese  simply  outman- 
oge  us  when  it  comes  to  people.  We've  done 
very  weU  coping  with  the  inanimate  ele- 
ments of  management.  But  a  shocking  num- 
ber of  American  managers  are  really  Inept 
In  dealing  with  people." 

I  don't  know  that  the  methods  of  the 
Japanese,  or  of  other  countries  or  Industries 
that  could  be  examined,  would  bring  big.  im- 
mediate improvements  in  the  performance  of 
our  postal  system.  But  it  reveals  a  basic 
narrow-mindedness  that  the  managers  of  the 
system  have  failed  even  to  give  the  thought 
some  serious  consideration,  and  perhaps  a 
field  trial  or  two. 

Another  glaring  deficiency,  which  Indicates 
to  me  how  the  present  management  has 
failed  to  recognize  the  dominance  of  the 
human  side  of  the  Postal  Service.  Is  the  lack 
of  emphasis  on  having  a  good  staff,  cr  a  di- 
rector or  two,  who  fully  understand  public 
service  labor  imions  and  how  they  work. 

No  matter  how  many  blUiona  of  dollars  are 
spent  on  machines  and  buildings,  they  won't 
do  the  job  without  also  dealing  with  the 
human  side  that  is  85  per  cent  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

Besides  being  too  homogenous,  too  lack- 
ing in  the  kinds  of  background,  experience 
and  perspective  that  were  called  for.  the 
board  of  director  has  fallen  down  in  fulfill- 
ing what  should  be  one  of  iu  main  func- 
tions: to  stand  up  to  the  management  of  the 
system,  to  challenge  its  Judgments,  to  stim- 
ulate new  thinking,  and  to  continually 
press  for  creative  and  appropriate  solutions. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  board  of 
governors  has  been  In  effect,  hand-picked  by 
the  White  House  and  management — with  the 
unfortunate  help  of  some  congresElonal 
stringpullers.  As  a  result,  it  has  served  as  a 
rubberstamp.  a  tool  of  the  management  It 
Instead  should  be  prodding  and  challenging. 
I  doubt  that  any  of  these  men  have  ever 
been  out  In  the  work  room  when  the  mall 
rush  is  on.  or  has  known  a  postal  worker  as 
s  friend. 

The  board  of  governors  should  be  part 
gadfly,  part  guiding  tight.  Part  coach  and 
part  umpire.  It  should  include  men  who 
understand  managing  a  system  such  as  this; 
but  it  also  should  include  spokesmen  for  the 
interests  the  system  is  there  to  serve  and 
with  whom  it  must  deal — mail  users,  citizens, 
postal  workers. 

But  the  Board  of  Governors  can  not  carry 
the  load  alone.  They  must  have  top  man- 
agers who  also  understand  what  we  are  seek- 
ing and  know  how  to  achieve  It.  There  have 
been  some  excellent  appointments  among 
the  top  managers  to  date — but  these  have 
been  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Too 
many  of  our  senior  managers  both  past  and 
present,  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  mis- 
sion of  the  public  service,  which  is  precisely: 
to  serve  the  public  with  efficient,  reliable 
mail  service.  The  Postmaster  General  and  his 
main  aides  must  understand  that  this  isn't 
American  Can  Company,  but  a  public  service 
arm  of  government.  An  agency  that  is  not 
here  to  turn  a  profit,  but  which  hopefully 
can  break  even,  and  which  ha.<.  as  its  chief 
task  to  deliver  the  best  possible  service. 

There  have  been  lesser  proolems  which  also 
have  contributed  to  the  overall  difficulties. 
One  has  been  an  extremely  high  turnover 
rate  among  management  personnel.  We  all 
have  experienced  the  effect  when  there  Is  a 
new  letter  carrier  on  our  route — it  slows 
down  the  mail  for  a  few  days.  When  there  is 
constant  change  In  personnel  at  the  top.  It 
has  a  similar  effect,  but  with  far  wider  raml- 
flcations. 

Finally,  we  have  seen  some  cases  of  ex- 
tremely bod  Judgment  on  the  part  of  top- 
level  management.  If  the  reports  that  have 
twcome  public  In  recent  weeks  about  crony- 
Ism  and  favoritism  in  the  sales  of  bonds,  the 
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buj-lng  of  equipment,  the  letting  of  con- 
tracts, OK  true,  tben  It  is  a  double  tragedy. 

It  Is  a  tragedy  t>ecause  It  Is  yet  another 
rip  In  the  lately  tattered  moral  fabric  of  our 
government.  And  tt  18  a  tragedy  because  men 
who  were  entrusted  with  a  Job  that  is  vital 
to  the  commerce  and  communlcatlona  of 
their  country  placed  self-lntereat  above  that 
trust  and  thereby  held  It  In  contempt.  Had 
they  been  dedicated  to  getting  the  job  done 
the  beat  possible  way.  they  would  have  acted 
otherwise. 

But  hand-wringing  and  mourning  the 
failures  of  the  Postal  Service  will  not  cor- 
rect It*  problems.  We  need  strong  practical 
measures. 

Many  men  have  worked  hard  and  with 
great  dedication  to  try  to  reform  this  postal 
system,  to  create  the  new  agency  and  start 
It  down  the  road.  Men  like  Chairman  DalalU 
and  Congressmen  Jim  Hanley  and  Charles 
Wilson  of  the  Post  Office  Committee,  and 
Tom  Steed  and  Howard  Robinson  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  the  Poet  Office, 
who  supported  passage  of  the  bill,  wished  It 
well  and  worked  hard  to  give  It  the  financial 
tools  to  work  with  in  Its  infancy. 

In  the  Postal  Service  itself,  we  h*ve  hod 
the  full  support  and  dedication  of  some  Ane 
and  able  men  as  well.  General  Counsel  I^ju 
Cox,  Senior  .Assistant  Postmasters  General 
Ralph  Nicholson  and  Edward  Dorsey.  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General  Norman  Halllday — 
these  men  and  others  have  struggled  against 
great  handicaps  to  try  to  make  the  new 
Postal  Service  fulfill  the  hopes  and  Inten- 
tions of  Its  authors  and  supporters. 

Thefe  men  deserve  every  effort  we  can  put 
forth,  la  recognition  of  what  they  have 
given,  to  try  to  correct  the  flaws  that  have 
become  evident  over  the  past  four  years,  to 
try  t:>  make  right  what  they  believed  in. 

I  for  one  feel  a  strong  obligation  to  make 
what  suggestions  I  have,  If  only  because  of 
my  shore  of  the  responMhUlty  for  shaping 
the  Heorganlzatlon  Act- 
Here  are  some  steps  I  believe  might  Im- 
prove  upon  the  present  structure  and  func- 
tioning of  the  Postal  Service: 

First,  I  have  never  been  satisfied  with  the 
composition  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  We 
should  keep  It  at  its  present  size — nine  mem- 
bers plus  the  Postmaster  General  and  his 
Deputy.  But  I  believe  we  should  diversify 
the  backgrounds  of  those  members.  We 
should  consider  including  representatives  of 
labor,  mall  users,  perhaps  Congress.  WhDe  I 
have  pomted  out  the  Postal  Service's  heavy 
dependence  upon  human  labor.  It  is  impor- 
tant further  to  recognize  that  a  large  portion 
of  that  work  force  has  been  traditionally 
black.  We  should  consider  this.  too.  In  choos- 
ing members  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

In  connection  with  this  reform.  I  believe 
the  Independence  oi  the  board  Is  essential  to 
a  healthy  spirit  of  creativity  and  open- 
mlndedness  Giving  the  board  Ita  own  small 
Independent  staff  would  be  a  step  toward 
this  objective 

Second,  we  must  clarify  and  tighten  up 
the  rules  for  recruiting,  hiring  and  com- 
pensating high-level  management  personnel. 
Though  local  postmasters  are  no«-  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  the  work  force,  too  few 
career  postal  workers  have  been  placed  In 
top  management  positions  at  the  headquar- 
ters level. 

Congress  should  specify  the  number  of 
employees  that  are  permitted  in  the  «38,0O0- 
and-up  salary  ranges  and  require  more  strict 
Justification  for  placement  of  personnel  at 
those  levels,  and  for  outside  recruitment. 

Third,  there  should  be  Congressional  ac- 
tion mandating  that  the  Postal  Service  fol- 
low the  contract-letting  procedures  required 
of  other  federal  agencies  under  present  law. 
When  we  wrote  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act.  we  deliberately  exempted  the  Postal 
Service  from  these  requirements.  For  the 
most  part,  I  am  told  they  are  followed  any- 
way, and  I  assume  they  are. 


But  the  past  four  years  or  so  have  brought 
to  American  government  some  of  tbe  most 
discouraging  examples  of  cronyism  In  a  long, 
long  time.  We  have  learned  of  case  after  case 
In  which  public  officials  apparently  Just 
didn't  understand  that  a  public  servant 
doesn't  give  government  business  to  a  fa- 
vorite friend.  Just  because  he  Is  a  friend. 
Sadly,  the  Postal  Service  has  not  escaped 
these  subversions  of  the  public  trust. 

I  have  already  mentioned  how  Peter 
Flanagan  and  the  old  Nlxon-Mltchell  law 
firm  got  a  piece  of  the  action  when  that  first 
quarter  million  dollar  bond  Issue  was  sold. 
The  buddy  system  was  at  work  with  a 
vengence.  James  Hargrove,  at  the  time  a 
senior  postal  official,  admitted  that  he  and 
Flanagan  were  pals. 

But  X  wouldn't  wont  to  leave  out  the  fact 
that  WlUIom  Simon,  who  has  risen  from 
Nixon  fund-raiser  to  manager  of  the  public 
purse  as  Trea-sury  Secretary,  was  prevlotisly 
connected  with  another  firm  that  was  favored 
with  a  chunk  of  the  business. 

There  have  been  lesser  examples:  instances 
of  contracts  being  let  to  firms  that  either 
previously  or  subsequently  employed  Postal 
Service  ofllclols. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  seen  a  stream  of 
news  articles  alleging  a  vtirlety  of  question- 
able acts  by  high  officlols.  These  charges  and 
revelations  only  serve  to  send  employee 
morale  plummeting  lower  while  heightening 
tbe  public's  sense  that  It  Isn't  service  that 
counts  after  all.  but  promotion  of  personal 
gain. 

When  Congress  exempted  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice from  the  usual  contracting  and  procure- 
ment restraints.  It  was  done  In  the  hope  that 
this  would  provide  a  flexibility  that  would 
promote  faster  improvement  In  service.  Wo 
gave  freedom,  but  we  did  not  Intend  free 
wheeling  and  dealing.  It  Is  time  to  pull  In 
the  reins. 

Even  If  we  could  be  assured  that  only  the 
highest  principles  would  govern  future  busi- 
ness transactions  by  the  Postal  Service,  we 
must  show  the  public  and  the  postal  work 
force  that  Congress  won't  stand  for  any  more 
favoritism.  Giving  your  pals  the  contracts 
may  be  the  way  private  businesses  operate— 
it  moy  even  be  alright  In  the  private  sector. 
But  public  agencies  can  not  be  allowed  to 
run  that  way. 

It  is  disturbing  that  we  turned  to  business 
to  provide  the  management  and  leadership, 
and  business  has  let  us  down.  The  reason 
may  be  that  the  Postal  Service  is  a  hybrid, 
only  part  business  and  the  rest  government 
btireaucracy,  existing  chiefly  es  a  public  serv- 
ice institution.  This  is  a  for  more  difficult 
kind  of  Institution  to  manage  than  a  private 
corporation.  Being  confined  by  requirements 
such  as  competitive  bidding  doesn't  make  It 
any  easier. 

But  this  only  demoixstrates  and  under- 
scores the  need  for  top-flight  management 
that  possesses  a  rare  combination  of  know- 
how  In  both  business  and  government,  that 
under-ftands  politics,  and  has  the  knack — so 
critical  In  labor-intensive  organization — of 
managing  and  motivating  people. 

Fourth,  Congress  should  adopt  the  rate- 
setting  safeguards  contained  In  the  House 
version  of  tbe  Reorganization  Act.  but  modi- 
fled  In  conference  with  the  Senate.  The  Con- 
gress, under  this  provision,  would  retain  veto- 
power  over  rate  Increases.  This  Is  one  of  the 
most  emotional  aspects  of  postal  operations, 
and  one  In  which  I  feel  the  public  wants  Its 
elected  representatives  to  have  a  flnal  say. 

P^'th,  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the 
American  people  to  decide  whether  they  want 
total  freedom  of  variety  in  the  form  of  the 
moll  they  send  or  whether  they  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  some  of  this  freedom — which 
seems  to  verge  at  times  on  anarchy — in  ex- 
change for  greater  efficiency. 

We  should  carefully  explore  the  feasibility 
of  creating  a  new  type  of  First  Class  Mall. 
which   would   be  sent   In   standardized  en- 


velopes, pt^slbly  containing  pre-prlnted  Zip 
Code  spaces  that  &  machine  could  find  and 
read.  This  would  be  strictly  a  private-letter 
class  of  mall. 

This  Is  not  a  new  idea.  Great  Britain  uses 
a  standardized  mfll  system  somewhat  of  this 
sort.  It  Is  optional,  but  It  goes  at  a  reduced 
rate.  We  already  follow  a  plan  somewhat  like 
this  In  the  International  Postal  Union's  let- 
ter system,  with  the  dimensions  of  letters 
required  to  fall  within  a  standardized  range. 

What  logic  Is  there  In  having  hundreds  of 
possible  sizes  and  shapes  of  envelopes,  and 
then  wondering  why  we  con  not  have  auto- 
crtatlon?  Variety  may  keep  life  Interesting, 
but  It  keeps  the  life  of  the  postal  wofker 
confusing  and  frurtratlng.  Americans  should 
decide  whether  they  want  good  service  or 
every  size  and  shape  of  envelope  the  human 
mind  can  devise. 

Please  note  thnt  I  am  not  even  suggesting 
that  all  mall  should  be  standardised.  I  am 
only  talking  about  what  Is  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  "Aunt  Minnie  Mall."  personal 
letters.  Yet.  thl^  accounts  for  fully  one-flfth, 
of  all  1st  class  mall — about  10  billion  letters 
a  year.  It  would  seem  that  flndlng  a  way  t;* 
automate  Its  handling  would  not  only  speed 
its  delivery,  but  ea^e  the  burden  of  handling 
the  other  four-fifths. 

While  Investigating  this  proposal,  we 
should  also  consider  freezing  the  postal  rale 
for  this  kind  of  mall  at  the  present  10  cent 
rate,  for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  to  avoid  fur- 
ther increases  in  the  cost  of  writing  to  Aunt 
Minnie. 

Sixth.  I  believe  we  should  seek  the  support 
of  the  postal  workers  In  trxlng  out.  on  a 
limited,  pilot-test  basis,  a  variety  of  Incen- 
tive plans.  These  could  range  from  piece- 
work Incentives  (extra  pay  or  benefits  for 
handling  or  delivering  more  than  some  rea- 
sonable average  number  of  pieces)  to  off-ttae- 
job  benefits  such  as  family  recreation  pro- 
grams, group  vacation  plans  and  other  ideas 
that  would  serve  as  fringe -benefits  while 
building  esprit  de  corps. 

The  Postal  Service  Is  not  designed  to  make 
a  profit — Heaven  knows,  we  wish  It  would 
break  even — so  it  would  be  dlfflctilt  to  at- 
tempt a  profit-sharing  Incentive  plan.  But 
perhaps  there  are  ways  we  could  tie  some 
employee  benefits  to  Improvements  in  ef- 
ficiency and  reduction  of  costs.  This,  too. 
should  be  at  least  explored. 

Seventh,  I  believe  both  the  Postal  Service 
and  the  public  deserve  to  know  where  Con- 
gress stands  on  the  question  of  postal  serv- 
ice standards.  Congress  should  adopt  a  clear- 
cut  statement  on  the  levels  of  service  It  ex- 
pects, both  In  speed  of  mall  delivery  in  the 
various  classes  and  In  the  services  delivered 
at  tbe  Post  Office  window  and  to  customers 
along  the  route. 

True,  writing  this  down  in  the  book  wont 
guarantee  that  these  service  levels  will  be 
met.  But  they  will  provide  a  guideline  and 
a  yardstick  that  should  help  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice In  Its  attempts  to  raise  its  levels  of  per- 
formance, and  help  the  public  measure  Its 
success. 

Eighth,  finally,  the  general  public  Is  doubly 
frustrated  In  attempting  to  cope  with  the 
problems  It  perceives  In  the  Postal  Service. 

Besides  being  frustrated  when  the  system 
doesn't  perform  as  well  as  the  public  thinks 
It  sl.ould.  citizens  are  frustrated  when  they 
attempt  to  express  their  frustration. 

They  complain  to  the  local  letter  carrier 
and  the  hometown  postmaster,  who  say  they 
are  doing  the  best  they  can,  but  policy  Is  set 
in  Washington.  So  the  citizen  writes  his 
Congressman ,  and  Is  told  that  Congress 
doesn't  run  the  Post  Office  anymore.  There 
was  good  reason  for  getting  Congress  out  of 
the  everyday  operations  of  the  postal  system. 
But  the  Citizen  still  deserves  to  have  a  voice 
In  the  system. 

To  achieve  this.  I  would  suggest  creating 
local  citizen  mall-users'  councils,  to  meet 
regularly  and  discuss  the  operations  of  the 
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system,  to  Have  a  say  In  changes  In  policy 
and  procedut«8  before  they  are  put  Into  ef- 
fect— In  short,  put  to  a  productive  use  the 
public's  desire  to  have  a  say  In  the  system. 

V/e  already  do  this  to  Improve  business 
mall  service.  The  ordinary  citizen  deserves 
at  least  equal  treatment. 

Besides  bringing  tbe  public  Into  the  pic- 
ture In  an  orderly  and  constructive  fssblon, 
these  councils  would  give  postal  officials  a 
chance  to  express  their  frustrations  and  ex- 
plain their  problems.  The  result  at  a  mini- 
mum would  be  greater  understanding  on 
both  sides,  and  at  best  could  bring  some 
real  Improvements  In  service. 

I  also  raise  a  suggestion  that  I  approach 
with  regret  and  reluctance.  U  desls  with 
Postmaster-General  Klassen,  the  man  where 
the  bucks  stops. 

I  know  Ted  Klassen  and  I  like  him.  Rls  me 
story  Is  one  of  struggle  and  success.  I  con- 
sider him  a  friend  who  would  welcome  forth- 
right advice.  He  undertook  a  trying,  difficult. 
second  career  when  he  could  have  the  luxury 
of  a  leisurely  retirement.  With  bluntness  and 
courage,  he  has  stood  up  to  political  pres- 
sures. Including  a  good  number  from  the 
White  Bouse.  His  stewardship  at  the  Postal 
Service  Is  not  without  success.  I  flrmly  be- 
lieve him  when  he  explains  that  the  recent 
disclosures  about  a  consulting  fee  he  re- 
ceived In  the  Interim  between  his  two  tours 
of  duty  In  high  Postal  Service  posts  were  In 
good  faith— though  I  do  fault  him  for  a  mis- 
take In  Judgment  and  for  not  seeing  how  the 
transaction  would  appear  to  the  public. 

And  so.  not  In  rancor,  but  In  friendship 
and  with  reluctance.  I  call  on  him  to  pick  an 
appropriate  time  In  the  next  s;x  months 
when  his  pending  projects  are  In  order — and 
then  to  siep  aside.  Not  under  fire  .  .  .  but 
with  gratitude  for  giving  his  best,  and  In  the 
best  interest  of  the  things  he  was  worked  for. 
I  ask  him  to  go  at  a  time  of  his  choosing— 
not  In  failure  .  .  .  but  in  recognition  of  the 
limitations  of  what  he  can  hope  to  do. 

For  I  am  convinced  that  If  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  to  surmount  the  unique  challenges.  It 
needs  a  new  leader  who  can  see  things  In  a 
fresh  perspective.  If  the  United  SUtes  Postal 
Service  Is  to  succeed  :t  will  take  new  con- 
cepts, attitudes,  vigor,  fresh  thinking,  and 
enthusiasm  which  he  cannot  be  expected  to 
provide. 

The  resignation  of  the  present  Postmaster 
General  could  open  the  way  for  an  Intensive 
search  for  an  executive  of  proven  talent  and 
experience  In  a  field  which  may  have  pro- 
vided the  kind  of  background  needed  in 
this  extremely  difficult  position.  We  could 
search  for  someone  with  the  peak  of  his — or 
her — career  still  ahead.  Someone  who  could 
bring  fresh  Ideas  and  vigorous  leadership  to 
the  task.  Someone  capahle  of  dealing  with 
the  needs  of  a  highly  labor-intensive  In- 
dustry that  cries  out  for  Innovative  thinking, 
new  technology,  new  methods.  Surely,  some- 
where In  America,  there  Is  a  man  or  woman 
In  their  30's  or  40's  who  can  bring  a  sense 
of  excitement.  Innovation,  newness,  change, 
enthusiasm  to  this  troubled  and  extremely 
vital  public  service.  Someone  ready  to  give 
the  best  ten  years  of  his  or  her  life  to  the 
task,  and  to  show  us  that  we  are  wrong — 
to  demonstrate  that  public  service  monopo- 
lies can  find  new  ways  to  overcome  their  own 
handicaps  and  weaknesses,  and  can  give  us 
efficiency  and  service. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  choice  of  tbe  per- 
son at  the  controls  Is  among  the  most  Im- 
portant factors  In  determining  how  the 
machine  functions. 
So,  those  are  my  modest  suggestions; 
A  newly  constituted  Board  of  Governors, 
with  wider  diversity  and  viewpoint,  greater 
Independence    and    Influence; 

Tightened  rules  for  recruiting,  hiring  and 
paying  top  management  personnel,  with  more 
stress  on  drawing  on  career  employees  of  the 
Service; 


Tougher  control  over  tbe  contracting  and 
procurement  procedures; 

Congreeslonal  veto-power  over  postal  rates; 

A  new,  optional,  standardized  class  of  mall 
for  personal  letters,  with  automation  as  a 
major  goal; 

Experiments  with  employee  Incentive 
plans; 

Congresslonally  mandated  standards  d 
service; 

A  system  of  local  private  citizen  mall- 
users*  counclis;  and 

A  new,  vigorous.  Innovative  Postmaster 
General. 

I  am  sure  others  also  have  Ideas,  and  I 
would  hope  that  Congress,  In  the  coming 
months,  would  give  full,  opefl-mlnded  con- 
sideration to  all  of  them.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  House  Committee  hearings  are  now  un- 
derway and  we  must  not  leave  any  possible 
solutions  outside  our  Investigations.  We 
must  not  accept  any  of  the  old  assumptions 
without  challenging  them.  We  have  replaced 
one  system  that  didn't  work  with  a  new  sys- 
tem, and  found  It  doesnt  work  much  bet- 
ter.  We  can't  afford  strike  three. 

As  long  as  men  write  laws,  laws  will  be 
Imperfect.  If  that  weren't  true,  we  woiild 
have  legislated  ourselves  out  of  business  long 
ago. 

We  can  only  do  our  best,  and  tben  try  to 
Improve  on  It.  We  did  our  best  with  our  pos- 
tal reorganization  plan.  Now  It  Is  time  to  do 
better. 

CUSTOMS  siavxcE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  including  In  tlUs  bill  lan- 
guage specifically  prohibiting  the  me  of 
any  funds  available  in  this  bill  for  the 
transfer  of  any  functions,  personnel  or 
equipment  out  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice or  from  the  Bureau  of  Customs  to 
any  other  agency  of  the  Federal  CJovem- 
ment  without  the  express  consent  of 
Congress. 

This  requirement  relates,  of  course,  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  transfer  the  functions  of 
the  Customs  Service  between  ports  of 
entry  along  the  Mexican  border  to  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
and  to  carry  out  this  transfer  of  statu- 
torily assigned  functions  without  the 
benefit  of  congressional  approval.  Last 
year  the  OMB  was  unable  to  obtain  ap- 
proval for  all  the  transfers  they  wished  to 
accomplish,  so  this  year— lacking  the 
power  to  transmit  reorganization  pro- 
posals any  longer — they  decided  to  carry 
out  the  transfer  unilaterally,  and  to  label 
it  a  "management"  decision. 

Last  month,  I  introduced  Senate  Con- 
cunent  Resolution  92,  which  calls  upon 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
desist  from  any  actions  intended  to  ex- 
ecute the  planned  transfer.  In  introduc- 
ing that  resolution.  I  noted  that  only 
Congress  has  the  right  to  alter  statutorily 
ssslgned  functions,  and  that  the  OMB 
was  attempting  to  bypass  the  Congie&s 
illegally.  The  chairmen  and  members  of 
the  Treasury  Appropriations  subcommit- 
tees in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
sent  letters  to  OMB  Director  Roy  Ash 
pointing  to  the  illegality  of  ills  proposed 
actions,  and  demanding  that  he  refrain 
from  any  further  actions. 

The  limitations  against  the  use  of  any 
funds  appropriated  in  this  bill  for  carry- 
ing out  any  facets  of  such  a  transfer  are 
a  further  step  in  our  effort  to  prevent  this 
capricious  avoidance  of  congressional  au- 


thority by  the  OMB.  It  is  not  at  all  clear 
to  me  why  the  OMB  should  have  found 
it  necessary  at  a  time  like  the  present  to 
engage  In  such  an  attack  on  the  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  of  the  Congress. 
But  I  would  sincerely  hope  that  the  mes- 
sage we  are  sending  to  the  OMB  in  this 
bill  will  be  clearly  heard  and  thoroughly 
understood. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Piesident.  as  the 
full  Senate  today  considers  passage  of 
H.R.  15544.  the  Treasury.  Postal  Senice, 
and  general  Government  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1975.  I  am  pleased  to 
rise  in  strong  support  for  this  bill  as  re- 
poited  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  represents 
the  product  of  careful  deliberation  and 
close  scrutiny  by  the  subcommittee 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  MoNTors)  and  by 
the  full  committee,  on  which  1  am  priv- 
ileged to  serve.  At  a  time  of  great  in- 
llatlonary  pressure.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  we  have  succeeded  to  trim- 
ming a  total  of  $54,688,000  from  the 
amount  requested  in  the  President's 
budget,  and  a  tota;  of  $679.t5£,00C  below 
the  amounts  we  appropriated  for  the 
same  agencies  and  programs  in  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

I  believe  this  is  clear  evidence  of  the 
commitment  of  the  -Appropriations  Com- 
mittee— and  the  Congress  as  a  whole — 
to  keep  a  close  watch  on  every  taxpayer's 
dollar  and  to  hold  the  line  on  excessive 
Government  spending.  M,  the  same  time. 
I  am  also  convinced  that  these  represent 
responsible  cuts,  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  hobbled  or  hindered 
from  functioning  efBciently  and  smooth- 
ly. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee action  with  respect  to  two  items 
of  particular  interest  to  me.  both  of 
which  relate  to  the  appropriation  for  the 
General  Services  Administration.  The 
bill  which  passed  the  House,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Included  two  cuts  or  limitations  In 
the  GSA  budget  which  were  of  grave 
concern  to  me. 

The  first  was  a  substantia]  cut  of 
S101.6  million  in  the  request  for  real 
property  operations.  This  cut,  if  not  re- 
stored by  the  Senate,  would  have  resulted 
in  a  critical  reduction  In  the  level  of  pro- 
tection, cleaning  and  maintenance  avail- 
able for  Federal  buildings,  and  might 
have  required  the  firing  of  as  many  as 
8,500  blue  collar  workers  responsible  for 
providing  these  services. 

For  this  reason,  I  strongly  protested 
this  Hou-iie  cut  in  a  letter  to  Chairman 
MoNTOYA  and  urged  a  full  restoration  of 
these  fimds.  It  ."jeemed  to  me  that  we 
would  be  most  ill-advised  to  make  a  cut 
so  deep  that  we  would,  in  effect,  be  ask- 
ing our  dedicated  Federal  employees  to 
carry  out  their  tasks  in  a  steadily  deteri- 
orating work  environment — which  would 
hardly  have  been  a  useful  way  to  encour- 
age increased  productivity  by  our  civU 
servants. 

While  this  view  did  not  completely 
prevail  In  our  committee  deliberations,  I' 
am  happy  to  note  that  we  did  at  least 
succeed  to  restoring  all  but  $25  million 
of  this  cut — which  will  be  sufficient  to 
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avoid  laying  off  any  existing  employees, 
and  to  provide  at  least  a  minimal  level 
of  protection,  cleaning  and  maintenance 
for  Federal  buildings 

Another  issue  of  importance  raised  by 
ttiis  bill  as  passed  by  ttie  House  concerned 
tiie  provision  written  into  the  bill  which 
would  have  limited  GSA's  authority  to 
execute  purchase  contracts — which  fi- 
nance the  construction  of  Federal  build- 
ings— to  a  maximum  of  $250  million  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year.  The  Senate  commit- 
tee has  wisely  recommended  an  increase 
in  this  limitation  to  a  level  of  $330  mil- 
lion, specifically  pointing  out  in  its  re- 
port that  this  will  allow  a  full  go-ahead 
for  financing  of  the  construction  of  a 
much-needed  new  national  headquarters 
building  for  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration in  Woodlawn.  Md. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  commend  my  fellow  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  report- 
ing out  a  bill  which  Is  both  fully  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  our  Federal  employees 
and  programs  and  at  the  same  time  fis- 
cally responsible  during  this  period  of 
crucial  Federal  belt-tightening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
B.^RTLETTP.  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amendments 
and  the  tliird  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  t)e 
engro.ssed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  baclc  their  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  baclc  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  baclc  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  heea  yielded  back. 

The  bill,  having  lieen  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roil. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaslca  'Mr. 
GnAVEL)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc)  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HRU.>iKA^  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr. 
PoNO)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  82. 
nays  15,  as  f  ollow^s : 
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YEAS— S2 

Aiken 

Ca«e 

Allen 

Baker 

Clark 

Barb 

Cook 

Bean 

Cranston 

BeUtnon 

Curtlj 

Btnnett 

Dcmenlcl 

BentKQ 

Domintck 

Bible 

Earleton 

Brock 

FBEtlond 

Brooke 

Frvln 

Burdlck 

Fanntc 

BtM. 

Pill  bright 

Hum*  P .  Jr. 

Cold  water 

Bvrtt .  Robert  C 

Oriffln 

Cannon 

Hansen 

Hart 
Rartke 

Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Hughes 

H':r.iphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 
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PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR  ON 
H.R.   15323 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  staff  be  allowed  to  be 
present  during  the  debate  and  voting  on 
H.R.  15323  being  considered  tomorrow: 
Edward  J.  Bauser.  James  B.  Graham. 
Randall  C.  Stephens,  and  James  T. 
Ramey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
^ntatives  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
has  parsed  the  bill  (HR.  11108)  to  ex- 
tend for  3  years  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Medical  and  Dental  Manpower 
Act  of  197n.  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  afBxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 


HJi.  5094.  An  act  to  amend  title  S.  Cnlted 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  reclasslflcatton 
ot  positions  ol  deputy  United  States  marshal, 
and  tor  other  purposes:  and 

HJt.  14692.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  197S  for  procure- 
ment or  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe that  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to 
authorize  the  military  training  student  loads 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  suijsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  15544)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimus  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
tne  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  any 
necessary  technical  and  clerical  correc- 
tions in  the  engrossment  of  HJ*.  15544. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  Its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Mon- 
toya, Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  McCiellan.  Mr. 
BEtLMON,  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Yotrao 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  biU  iH.R.  11108)  to  extend  for 
3  years  the  District  of  Columbia  Medical 
and  Dental  Manpower  Act  of  1970  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


ORDER  FOR  PRDmNG  OP  8.  821, 
JUVENILE  JUSTICE  BILL 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  S.  821,  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974,  be  printed  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  25.  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  In- 
sists upon  its  amendments  to  the  bill 
(S.  2510)  to  create  an  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  for  other 
purposes:  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate; 
agrees  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Hou- 
riELD,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  PnauA.  Mr. 
HoRTON,  and  Mr.  Erlenborh  were  ap- 
pointed managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8217)  to  exempt 
from  duty  certain  equipment  and  repairs 
tor  vessels  operated  by  or  for  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  where  the  entries 
were  made  in  connection  with  vessels  ar- 
riving before  Jani;ary  5,  1971,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate:  and  that  the 
House  recedes  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendjaent  of  the  Senate  to  the  title 
of  the  bill  and  concurs  therein. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  aimoimced  that  the 
Speaker  has  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  IH.R.  15472)  making  appro- 
priations for  agriculture-environmental 
and  consumer  protection  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1976,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
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The  eti^oUed  blU  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  566  to  provide  additional 
copies  of  hearings  and  the  final  report  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  im- 
peachment inquiry. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  566  >  to  provide  additional  copies  of 
hearings  and  the  final  report  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  the  Impeachment 
inquiiy  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


EXEMPTION  FROM  DUTY  CERTAIN 
EQUIPMENT  AND  REPAIRS  FOR 
VESSELS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  8217. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Rpresentatlves  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <  H.R.  8217) 
to  exempt  from  duty  certain  equipment 
and  repairs  for  vessels  operated  by  or  for 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  where 
the  entries  were  made  in  connection  with 
vessels  arriving  before  January  5.  1971. 
which  was:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  inserted  by  said  amendment. 
insert: 

Sec.  3.  The  last  sentence  of  section  203(e> 
(2)  Of  the  Pfederal -State  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1970  (as 
added  by  section  20  of  Public  Law  93-233 
and  amended  bjr  section  2  of  Public  Law  93- 
256  and  by  section  2  of  Public  Law  93-329) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "August  1.  1974" 
nnd  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "April  30.  1976". 

Sec.  4.  (ai  The  second  sentence  of  section 
204(b)  of  the  Emergency  Cnemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1971  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Amounts  appropriated  as  repay- 
able advances  and  paid  to  the  States  under 
section  203  shall  l>e  repaid,  without  Interest, 
as  provided  In  section  905(d)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.** 

lb)  Section  903(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph 
13). 

Se£.  5.  Section  1631  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"RSIMBURSEMENT      TO      STATES      FOB      tNTERXM 
ASSISTANCE     PAYMENTS 

"(g)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (d) 
1 1 )  and  subsection  (b )  as  It  relates  to  the 
payment  of  less  than  the  correct  amount  of 
benefits,  the  Secretary  may,  upon  written 
authorization  by  an  Indindual.  withhold 
benefits  due  with  respect  to  that  Individual 
and  may  pay  to  a  State  (or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof  If  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  State)  from  the  benefits  withheld 
an  amount  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  State 
I  or  political  subdivision)  for  interim  assist- 
ance furnished  on  behalf  of  the  individual 
by  the  State  (or  political  subdivision). 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  benefits'  with  respect  to  any  individual 
means  supplemental  security  income  benefits 
under  this  title,  and  any  State  supple- 
mentary payments  under  section  1616  or 
under  section  212  of  Public  Law  93-66  which 
the  SecreUry  makes  on   behalf  of   a  State 


(or  political  sul>dlvlslon  thereof),  that  the 
Secretary  has  determined  to  be  due  with 
respect  to  the  individual  at  the  time  the  Sec- 
retary makes  the  first  payment  of  benefits.  A 
cash  advance  made  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(4)(A)  shall  not  be  considered  as  the 
first  payment  of  benefits  for  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence. 

"(3)  Por  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'Interim  assistance'  with  respect  to  any 
individual  means  assistance  financed  from 
State  or  local  funds  and  furnished  for  meet- 
ing basic  needs  during  the  period,  beginning 
with  the  month  In  which  the  Individual  filed 
an  application  for  benefits  (as  defined  In 
paragraph  (2)),  for  which  he  was  eligible 
for  such  benefits. 

"(4)  In  order  for  a  State  to  receive  reim- 
bursement under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  State  shall  have  In  effect  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  which  shall 
provide — 

"(A)  that  If  the  Secretary  makes  payment 
to  the  State  tor  a  political  subdivision  of  the 
State  as  provided  for  under  the  agreement) 
In  reimbursement  for  interim  assistance  (as 
defined  in  paragraph  (3) )  for  any  individ- 
ual in  an  amount  greater  than  the  reim- 
bursable amount  authorized  by  paragraph 
( 1 ) ,  the  State  ( or  political  subdivision  i  shall 
pay  to  the  Individual  the  balance  of  such 
payment  in  excess  of  the  reimbursable 
amount  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  but  in 
any  event  within  ten  working  dat's  or  a 
shorter  period  specified  in  the  agreement; 
and 

"(B)  that  the  State  will  comply  with  such 
other  rules  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
to  achlve  efficient  and  effective  administra- 
tion of  this  subsection  and  to  carr>'  out  the 
Purposes  of  the  program  established  by  this 
Itle.  Including  protection  of  bearing  rights 
for  any  individual  aggrieved  by  action  taken 
by  the  State  (or  political  subdivision)  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection. 

"(5)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  disagreement  con- 
cerning payment  by  the  Secretary  to  a  State 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subsection  nor  the  amount  retained  by  the 
State  (or  political  subdivision). 

"  ( 6)  The  pro\islons  of  this  subsection 
shall  expire  on  June  30,  1976.  At  least  sixty 
days  prior  to  such  expiration  date,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  as- 
sessing the  effects  of  actions  taken  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  including  the  adequacy 
of  Interim  assistance  provided  and  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  the  administra- 
tion of  such  provisions.  Such  report  may  In- 
clude such  recommendations  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate.". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  1611  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection,  (a)  (1)  (A),  by  Inserting 
"(or.  if  greater,  the  amount  determined  un- 
der section  16171"  immealately  after  "Sl.- 
752": 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)  (2)  (A),  by  Inserting 
"(or.  If  greater,  the  amount  determined  un- 
der section  1617)"  immediately  after  "$2.- 
628": 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)(1).  by  inserting 
"(or,  If  greater,  the  amount  determined  un- 
der section  1617)"  Immediately  after  "Sl.- 
752":  and 

(4)  In  subsection  (b>(2).  by  inserting 
"(or.  If  greater,  the  amount  determined  un- 
der section  1617)"  Immediately  after  "*2.- 
623". 

(b)  Part  A  of  title  XVI  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"COST-OF-t:viN0     ADJUSTMENTS     IN     BENEFTTS 

"Sec  1617.  Whenever  benefit  amounts  un- 
der title  II  are  increased  by  any  percentage 
effective  with  any  month  as  a  result  of  de- 
termination made  under  section  216(11.  each 
of  the  dollar  amounts  in  effect  for  such 
month  under  subsections  (a)(1)(A).  (a)(2) 
(A),  (b)(1).  (b)(2)  of  section  1611,  and  sub- 


section (a)(1)(A)  of  section  211  of  Public 
Law  93-66.  as  Specified  In  such  subsections 
or  as  previously  increased  under  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  increaeed  by  the  same  percent- 
age (and  rounded,  when  not  a  multiple  of 
S1.30.  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  61.201, 
effective  with  respect  to  benefits  for  months 
after  such  month;  and  such  dollar  amoimts 
as  so  Increased  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  together  with,  and  at  the 
same  time  as.  the  material  required  by  sec- 
tion 215(1)  (2)  (D)  to  be  published  therein 
by  reason  of  such  determination." 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  15(c)  (2)  of  Public  Law 
93-233  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Decem- 
ber 1.  1974"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"March  I,  1975 ',  and  by  striking  out  "July  1, 
1975"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "March  1. 
1976". 

(b)  Section  15(c>(6)  of  Public  Law  93- 
233  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "March  1. 
1975"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  1. 
1975"  and  by  striking  out  "October  l.  1975" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  1.  1976". 

(c)  Section  15(d)  of  Public  Law  93-233  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  I,  1975, 
except  that  If  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  determines  that  addi- 
tional time  la  required  to  prepare  the  report 
required  by  subsection  (c).  he  may.  by  regu- 
lation, extend  the  applicability  of  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  to  cost  account- 
ing periods  beginning  after  June  30,  1975" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  I,  1976". 

Sec.  8.  Section  349B  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "June  30.  1974"  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "June  30,  1977". 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  1902(a)  (14)  (B)  (h  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (relating  to  certain 
cost-sharing  fee«  required  to  be  paid  by  some 
Individuals  under  medicaid)  is  amended  by 
striking  o'.it  "'shall"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "may". 

(bi  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  be  effective  January  1.  1973. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  21i(al(i)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"material  participation  by  the  owner  or 
tenant"  each  time  It  occurs  the  following: 
"(as  determined  without  regard  to  any  ac- 
tivities of  an  agent-  of  such  owner  or  ten- 
ant)". 

(b)  Section  1402(a)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition 
of  net  earnings  from  self-employment)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "material  par- 
ticipation by  the  owner  or  tenant"  each  time 
It  occurs  the  following:  "(as  determined 
without  regard  to  any  activities  of  an  agent 
of  such  owner  or  tenant)". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.   1973. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  sbkU 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  Investi- 
gation of  the  operation  and  effect  of  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  with 
a  view  to  determining  whether  such  Act 
should  be  extended  t>eyond  December  31, 
1975.  and.  If  so.  how  the  administration  of 
such  Act  can  be  improved.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee .<]taff  shall  specifically  consider 
whether  exemption  criteria  and  the  statutory 
factors  for  determining  excessive  profits 
should  be  changed  to  make  the  Act  fairer 
and  more  effective  and  more  objective.  The 
Joint  Committee  staff  shall  also  consider 
whether  the  Renegotiation  Board  should  be 
restructured. 

(b|  In  conducting  such  study  and  investi- 
gation the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  shall  consult  with 
the  staffs  of  the  Renegotiation  Board,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  Cost  Account- 
ing Standards  Board,  and  the  Joint  Economic 
Conunlttee. 

(C)  The  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  shall  submit  the 
results  of  its  study  and  Investigation  to  ttao 
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ComiTi)ttee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  tbe  House 
or  Representatives  and  to  tbe  Conuntttee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  on  or  before  Septem' 
ber  30,  1975.  together  with  such  reoom- 
mendatlons  as  It  deems  appropriate- 
Mr.  TALMAIX5E.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  can  be  quite  plea.ied 
with  the  House  action  on  H.R.  8217.  The 
Senate  added  11  provisions  to  this  bill. 
The  House  has  accepted  all  or  a  slgnifl- 
cant  part  of  nine  of  the  Senate  provi- 
sions. Of  the  three  amendments  with 
the  greatest  cost  impact,  tiie  House  has 
accepted  the  major  part  of  two  of  the 
Senate  provisions,  concerning  supple- 
mental security  Income  and  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  The  House  was  unwilling 
to  accept  at  this  time  the  third  provision. 
relating  to  the  retirement  income  credit, 
because  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  already  proposed  its  own  retirement 
Income  credit  provision  as  a  part  of  the 
tax  reform  bill  they  are  working  on  now. 
Let  me  describe  briefly  how  the  prori- 
slons  In  the  House  substitute  amendment 
relate  to  the  provisions  In  the  Senate- 
passed  bill. 

RcrnwaoSNT  income  cxboit 

Under  present  law  a  retirement  In- 
come credit  of  up  to  $1,524  multiplied 
by  15  percent — that  is.  $229 — Is  allowed 
for  single  persons  age  65  or  over  having 
retirement  income.  The  credit  is  reduced 
by  social  security  and  certain  other  pen- 
sion Income,  and  it  Is  reduced  for  persons 
under  age  72  by  50  percent  of  earnings 
over  S1.200  and  100  percent  of  earnings 
over  $1,700.  Under  the  Senate  provision, 
the  credit  for  a  single  person  would  be 
based  on  S2.500  instead  of  $1,524.  and 
the  credit  would  be  reduced  by  50  per- 
cent of  aU  earnings  above  $2,100.  The 
Hou.=e  was  tmwlUing  to  accept  this  pro- 
vision at  th;s  time  because  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  already  incor- 
porated a  provision  liberalizing  the  re- 
tirement test  in  the  tax  reform  bill  they 
are  now  working  on. 
sri'Pi.£ilZNTaL   SEciTarrY    income   paoviaioHS 

The  Senate  amendment  included  a 
provision  which  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  Social  Security  Administration 
and  the  States  to  enter  Into  arrange- 
ments whereby  the  States  would  provide 
payments  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons  during 
the  lime  wlille  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration Is  processing  their  claims 
for  benefits  tmder  the  supplemental 
security  Income  program. 

Social  secui-lty  would  then  reimburse 
the  States  for  these  Interim  payments 
out  of  any  retroactive  SSI  benefits  other- 
wise due  the  applicant.  The  Senate 
amendment  would  have  authorized  these 
arrangements  for  a  temporary  period 
ending  June  30.  1975,  ftlth  a  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  report  to  Congress  his  rec- 
ommendations concerning  this  provision 
60  days  prior  to  tliat  date.  The  House 
aKr»-ed  to  this  Senate  provision  with  a 
modlflcation  which  would  move  the  ex- 
piration date  from  June  30, 1975,  to  June 
30. 1976. 

Tne  Senate  amendment  also  contained 
a  provision  which  wou'd  provide  for 
automatic    cost-of-Uvijig    increases    In 


supplemental  security  income  benefits 
starting  In  July  1975.  Under  this  provi- 
sion SSI  benefits  will  be  increased  when- 
ever social  security  benefits  are  increased 
automatically  because  the  cost  of  living 
has  risen.  Tiie  Senate  amendment  would 
also  have  reiuired  States  which  provide 
additional  State  benefits  over  and  above 
the  Federal  SSI  benefits  to  pass  on  these 
automatic  increases  in  SSI  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries rather  than  offsetting  them  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  the  State  bene- 
fits. The  Senate  provision  also  included 
some  Federal  limdlng  for  States  which 
would  have  incurred  additional  costs  be- 
cause of  this  requirement.  The  House  of 
Representatives  accepted  that  part  of 
the  Senate  amendment  which  provides 
for  automatic  co-st-of-living  Increases  in 
the  Federal  SSI  benefits,  but  rejected  the 
requirement  that  States  pass  through 
these  Increases  to  beneficiaries  without 
offsetting  reductions  In  State  benefits. 

UKEMPLOyMZNT  BENmTS  PROVISIONS 

Under  existing  law.  extended  imem- 
plojrment  benefits  are  payable  for  up  to 
13  weeks  over  and  above  the  26  weeks  of 
benefits  under  the  regular  imemploy- 
ment  programs  In  States  experiencing 
high  rates  of  unemplojTnent.  To  be 
eligible  for  50  percent  Federal  matching. 
States  must  have  both  a  4-percent  or 
higher  rate  of  insured  unemployment 
and  a  rate  of  insured  tmemplo>-ment 
which  Is  at  least  120  percent  of  the  rate 
prevailing  in  the  State  In  a  comparable 
period  of  the  prior  2  years.  Because  of 
persistent  unemployment  In  certain 
areas  of  the  cotmtry.  however,  many 
States  which  meet  the  first  requirement 
of  a  4-percent  Insured  imemployment 
rate  no  longer  are  able  to  meet  the  .sec- 
ond factor.  Consequently.  Congre-ss  has 
on  several  occasions  acted  to  allow 
States,  on  an  optional  basis,  to  waive 
the  120  percent  requirement.  The  most 
recent  enactment  permitting  such  a 
waiver  will  expire  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  au- 
thority for  the  States  to  receive  Federal 
matching  for  extended  benefits  without 
meeting  the  120  percent  requirement 
would  have  been  extended  through  the 
end  of  Jtme.  1975.  The  House  accepted 
this  amendment  with  a  modification  un- 
der which  the  provision  will  expire  on 
April  30.  1975  rather  than  on  June  30. 
1975. 

The  House  also  accepted,  without 
change,  a  Senate  amendment  which 
would  modify  the  procedure  for  reim- 
bursing the  general  fund  for  certain  ad- 
vances which  were  made  to  the  Unem- 
ployment Trust  Fund  to  cover  the  cost  of 
benefits  under  the  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1971. 

MEDICARE   AND    MEDICAID   AMENDMCNTa    IN'    ll.R. 
B3I7 

The  House  has  accepted  the  three  Sen- 
ate provisions  relating  to  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs.  The  first  provi- 
sion extends  for  an  additional  3  years 
100  percent  Federal  funding  of  the  costs 
for  training  and  compensation  of  Inspec- 
tors of  long-term  care  institutions  par- 
ticipating In  medicaid  These  mspectors 
determine  compliance  of  skilled  nursing 


facilities  and  intermediate  care  facili- 
ties with  health  and  safety  standards. 

The  second  provision  removes  a  re- 
quirement that  States  Impose  a  premium 
or  enrollment  fee  on  medically  needy 
persons  using  medicaid.  The  provision 
makes  this  premium  optional  with  the 
State  rather  than  mandatory. 

The  third  provision  extends  the  period 
for  a  study  of  appropriate  and  fair  re- 
imbursement for  physicians  in  teaching 
hospitals  imtll  March  1976.  The  original 
study  requirement  was  included  In  Public 
Law  93-233.  Both  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Medicine,  which  Is 
doing  the  study  for  HEW.  indicated  that 
a  longer  study  period  was  needed  to  do  a 
thorough  Job. 
SOCIAL  sEccRrrr  coverage  op  farm   income 

The  Senate  amendment  Included  a 
provision  to  make  clear  that  a  farm 
owner  who  does  not  himself  participate 
In  the  operations  of  the  farm  will  not  be 
subject  to  social  security  tax  on  farm 
rental  Income  because  of  actions  taken 
by  a  farm  management  company  which 
acts  as  his  agent  in  leasing  the  farm  to 
the  tenant.  The  House  of  Representatives 
agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment  with 
modifications  of  a  technical  nature. 

PROVISIONS   aSU^TINC   TO   THE   RENEGOTIATION 
ACT 

The  Renegotiation  Act  was  recently 
extended  for  18  months,  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975.  Tlie  Senate  bill  wotild  have 
provided  for  an  extension  only  through 
June  30,  1975,  and  it  directed  the  stall 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  to  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive study  and  Investigation  of  the  op- 
eration and  effect  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act,  The  House  would  not  accept  a  mod- 
ification in  the  expiration  date  of  the 
Renegotiation  Act,  but  they  did  agree 
to  the  Senate  provision  directing  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  act.  This  study 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  by  September  30, 1975. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan- 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  will  tell  me  who  on 
their  side  is  primarily  concerned  with 
this. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  It  went  to  confer- 
ence in  the  House,  and  was  reported  In 
technical  disagreement.  The  House  and 
Senate  conferees  were  imanlmous  in 
their  report.  The  House  will  propose  cer- 
tain amendments  which  embodied  about 
80  to  85  percent  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  bill. 

It  was  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  which  I  believe 
were  Senator  Bennett.  Senator  CtiRTis. 
and  one  other  I  do  not  recall  at  the 
moment.  Senator  Bennett  can  speak  for 
himself. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  concur  In  the  House  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS,  1975— 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  should  like  to  make  a  request  while  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  is  on 
the  fioor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation  ap- 
propriation bill  be  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness at  the  conclusion  of  morning  busi- 
ness on  Friday,  with  the  time  limitation 
being  1  hour,  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey;  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  on  any  amendment, 
debatable  motion,  or  appeal  of  30  min- 
utes, and  the  division  with  regard  to  the 
contro'  of  time  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  If  not.  It  is  ordered. 


INCREASED  U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thnt  the  papers  on 
&.  2665  be  messaged  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  consideration  of  S.  3792.  the  Export 
Administration  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  Senate  bill  3792. 
which  the  clerk  will  report  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

S.  3792.  a  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  mqulry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  further  discus- 
sion of  the  pending  bushiess  imder  a  time 
limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  the 
Senator  is  correct.  The  time  for  debate 
on  this  bill  shall  be  limited  to  2  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  or 
their  designees,  with  30  minutes  on  any 
amendment  except  one  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  iMr.  jAvrrsi 
on  which  there  shall  be  40  minutes,  and 
with  no  time  limitation  on  any  debat- 
able motion  or  appeal. 

The  pending;  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  JacicsoN). 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

Section  4  of  the  Export  .Administration 
Act  ol  196E}.  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
by  addUig  at  the  end  tiiereof  a  new  sub- 
section  4(J)    as   foUott-s: 

On  page  13.  after  line  13.  Insert  a  new 
section  as  foUows: 

■*(JHI)  The  Secret:iry  of  Commerce,  aft^r 
consulting  with  the  aecretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Secretary 
of  SUu.  shall  establish  regulations  tor  the 


llcensli'.g  cf  exports  of  all  police,  law  enforce- 
ment, or  security  equipment  nunufactured 
for  use  In  surveUIazice,  eavesdropping,  crowd 
control,  Interrogations,  or  penal  retribution, 

"(2»  Any  license  proposed  to  be  Issued  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  reviewed  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  ahaU  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress.  The  Congress  shall  have  a 
period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous 
se&alon  of  both  Houses  after  the  date  on 
which  the  license  Is  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress to  disapprove  the  Issuance  of  a  license 
by  the  adoption  In  either  House  ol  a  resolu- 
tion disapproving  the  proposed  Itceose. 

"13 1  The  Secretary  or  Commerce,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasur}-.  the  Attorney  General,  and  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  State,  may  by  regulation  exempt 
Individual  countries  aiiipSpeciac  categories 
of  police,  law  enforc^ent.  cr  security  equip- 
ment from  the  oongresslonAl  review  and 
disapproval  authonty  set  forth  In  paragraph 
13)  if  he  finds  and  determines  export  of  the 
equipment  would  not  threaten  fundamental 
human  and  civil  liberties." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate?  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legis'.ative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Ml-.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  <Mr 
Bartlett).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve my  amendment  is  pending,  is  it 
not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  arises  out  of  the  investiga- 
tion conducted  by  a  subcommittee  that  I 
chair,  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations.  Approidmately  two  weeks 
ago  It  came  to  our  attention  that  US. 
firms  were  scheduled  to  display  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  offer  for  sale  to  the 
Soviets,  sophisticated  criminological  de- 
vices. I  directed  the  staff  of  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
to  investigate  this  matter  and  establish, 
through  sworn  statements  and  other 
documentation,  that  this  incredible  re- 
port was.  In  fact.  true.  It  was. 

The  Investigation  developed  the  fact 
that  in  the  case  of  each  company  we 
Interviewed  that  was  scheduled  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  exhibition,  the  Commerce 
Department  had  been  contacted  and  had 
advised  either  that  no  export  license  was 
required  or  that  the  materials  would  not 
fall  under  export  control. 

As  I  stated  then,  I  feel  that  It  is  out- 
rageous for  American  technology  to  be 
used  to  a.ssist  the  Soviet  security  services 
In  repressing  the  Soviet  people.  I  feel  It 
is  essential,  even  though  the  Commerce 
Department  has  now  issued  Instructions 
that  such  items  are  subject  to  license, 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
^rmally  establish  a  position  that  we  will 
not  allow  American  technology  to  be  used 
in  this  maimer  by  any  nation  that  en- 
gages in  repressive  police  practices  which 


deny  their  citizens  due  process  and 
fundamental  human  and  civil  liberties. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  really  do- 
ing here  is  to  write  into  the  law  the  re- 
quirement that  this  type  of  export  must 
be  licensed,  and  subject  to  congressional 
review. 

I  believe  that  anyone  who  is  deeply 
committed — and  I  think  all  Senators 
are — to  the  preservation  of  civil  liberties 
should  support  this  amendment.  The  last 
thing  the  United  States  should  do  Is  to 
be  a  party  to  an  effort  to  make  more  ef- 
ficient the  secret  police  services  of  any 
totalitarian  state.  This  is  the  heart  of 
the  effort  here.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STE\'ENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  this  amendment.  The  United 
States  has  no  business  aiding  the  oppres- 
sive activities  of  foreign  countnes.  TTie 
amendment  permits  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
exempt  individual  categories  of  equip- 
ment and  individual  countries,  from  the 
review  provisions  of  the  amendment. 
This  would  permit  an  exception  for  ex- 
ports to  friendly  and  democratic  coun- 
tries. I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment  and 
would  be  glad  to  accept  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Washington  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  1  am  confused  by 
the  third  section,  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  concurs  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  may.  by  regulations,  exempt 
individual  countries  and  specific  cate- 
gories, but  has  to  make  the  findlne  that 
these  cotmtries  do  not  threaten  ftmda- 
mental  human  or  civil  liberties  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON-  That  is  correct- 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  In  other  words.  If 
he  does  not  make  the  finding  that  these 
countries  fit  within  that  definition,  of 
not  threatening  fundamental  human 
and  civil  liberties,  then  there  can  be  no 
export? 

Mr.  JACKSON  There  could  be  an  ex- 
oort.  but  we  would  have  the  right  of  con- 
gressional review  There  are  totalitarian 
countries  in  addition  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  should  not  get  this  equipment.  This 
is  what  we  are  aiming  at- 

Mr.  PACKWOOD-  As  I  read  the 
amendment,  we  are  going  to  have  the 
right  of  review  in  any  State 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  It  is  confined  to 
sMbsectlon  i3>  that  says  the  Secretarv 
of  Commerce,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretarj-  of  the  Treasury,  the  At- 
torney General,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  may.  bv  regulation,  exempt  In- 
dividual countries  from  congressional  re- 
view, and  disapproval  authorit>-  set  forth 
in  paragraph  2  if  they  find — and  this  Is 
the  crucial  part — and  determine  that  the 
export  of  such  eouioment  would  not 
threaten  fundamental  human  and  civil 
liberties. 

There  Is  no  problem  in  selling  this 
equipment  to  democratic  cotmtries.  but 
there  are  obvlou.sly  certain  countries  in 
the  world  where  I  do  not  think  we  should 
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be    a    party    to    aiding    and    abetting 
repression. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  still  trying 
to  understand  how  this  works.  I  under- 
stand that  these  different  Secretaries 
must  confer  and  then  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  will  issue  a  statement  that 
England  does  not  threaten  fundamental 
human  and  civil  liberties,  and  then  we 
could  export  this  equipment  to  England. 
Is  tliat  right? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  way  It  works  is 
that  when  an  application  for  the  export 
of  the  specific  equipment  comes  in.  they 
then  make  a  judgment  reearding  wheth- 
er the  sale  of  the  equipment  would 
threaten  fundamental  human  and  civil 
liberties. 

I  believe  I  know  what  concerns  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Federal  agency  must 
immediately  list  the  countries  that  meet 
the  test  of  not  denying  human  and  civil 
liberties. 

As  I  se°  it,  that  Is  not  the  way  It  would 
work.  The  way  it  would  work  is  that 
when  applications  come  in.  for  exam- 
ple, with  respect  to  a  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment in  South  America,  and  they 
want  to  get  police  equipment,  the  ad- 
ministration would  be  required,  under 
this  section,  to  state  whether  or  not 
that  country  does  In  fact  deny  and 
threaten  fundamental  human  and  civil 
liberties. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  My  problem  goes  a 
little  deeper  than  that,  because  what  to 
me  are  fundamental  human  and  civil 
liberties  would  Include  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  assemblj',  and  many  of 
the  things  we  would  take  for  granted 
that  are  in  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Senator's  definition  would  prob- 
ably Include  all  the  countries  of  Africa 
that  are  under  military  dictatorships, 
most  of  the  countries  of  Asia,  and  most 
of  the  countries  of  the  world.  I  think,  be- 
cause in  one  form  or  another  they  threat- 
en fundamental  human  and  civil  liber- 
ties, as  the  Senator  and  I  would  cherish 
and  understand  them.  At  least,  that  is 
my  understanding  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  they  do,  why  should 
we  aid  and  abet  the  d'jnial  of  civil 
llbertie.  ? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  where  I 
want  to  make  sure  we  imderstand.  What 
does  the  Senator  mean  by  freedom  of  the 
press? 

Mr  JACKSON.  One  has  to  make  an 
overall  judgment.  There  may  be  con- 
duct in  certain  areas  that  would  not 
necessarily  put  it  in  that  category. 

Let  me  restate  it.  All  equipment,  first 
of  all.  requires  a  license  All  licen.'ies— 
this  Is  the  key  point — are  subject  to 
congressional  review,  unless  pursuant  to 
subsection  '3'— that  is  what  we  have 
been  talking  about— exemption  from 
review  may  be  granted  to  certain  coun- 
tries on  the  specific  categories  of  goods. 

In  other  words,  as  one  illustration 
handcuffs  could  be  .sold,  I  suppose,  to 
many  countries. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr  J.^CKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  In  reading  this 
amendment,  if  I  understand  it  correctly. 


paragraph  3,  which  permits  the  exemp- 
tions, permits  exemptions  to  the  con- 
gressional review  procedures  in  para- 
graph 2. 

If.  to  take  the  Senator  from  Oregon's 
case,  the  administration  did  propose  to 
permit  the  export  of  police  equipment  to 
a  totalitarian  state  in  Africa,  or  any 
place  else  in  the  world,  It  would  mean 
that  Congress  would  have  to  approve. 
The  export  would  not  be  absolutely  pro- 
hibited by  anything  I  can  see  in  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  I  understand  the 
amendment,  if  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce makes  a  decision  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  threaten  fundamental 
human  and  civil  liberties,  they  go  phead 
with  the  license  and  sell  it.  From  the 
standpoint  of  diplomacy,  if  they  do  not 
want  to  say  that,  they  are  going  to  put 
the  monkey  on  Congress  back. 

It  means  making  a  decision,  country 
by  country;  and  we  are  going  to  support 
many  of  our  allies  who  perhaps  do  not 
give  any  greater  degree  of  protection  to 
fundamental  and  human  civil  liberties 
than  many  of  our  opponents,  and  we  are 
going  to  do  it  on  a  country  by  country, 
irrational,  and  ad  hoc  basis. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
conclusion, 

I  believe  we  are  outlining  here  a  ra- 
tional course  to  follow, 

I  sponsored  the  amendment  with  Sen- 
ator Peli  to  cut  off  aid  to  the  military 
junta  in  Greece,  and  it  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate  unanimously.  We  have  called 
on  the  House  not  to  act  on  this  matter, 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  Greece  is  now  in 
the  process  of  restoring  civil  rule  and  is 
going  to  hold  elections.  But  I  do  not  think 
the  United  States  ought  to  be  sending 
highly  sophisticated  police  equipment  to 
any  regime  that  practices  the  techniques 
that  are  followed  in  a  totalitarian  state 
Let  the  Senate  decide  that. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator's opinion.  I  am  trying  to  get  a  grasp 
of  the  types  of  countries. 

Let  'IS  assume  that  the  administration 
does  not  make  Ite  finding,  so  that  they 
do  not  say  to  a  country.  "You  are  totali- 
tarian." So  the  license  Is  Issued,  and  the 
matter  comes  to  us.  In  the  estimation  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  would  a 
country  such  as  South  Korea  threaten 
fundamental  human  and  civil  liberties? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  know  the  de- 
tails of  the  immediate  situation,  but  it  Is 
possible  they  are  engaged  in  repressive 
conduct.  We  can  make  available  military 
equipment  to  support  Korean  independ- 
ence, but  why  should  we  make  available 
equipment  to  further  aid  and  abet  the 
repression  of  their  people?  I  do  not  have 
any  compunction  about  stopping  that 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  about  the 
Philippines?  Does  it  repress? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  They  have  martial  law. 
Why  should  we  aid  and  abet  them  In  that 
effort? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  we  are  saying, 
really,  is  that,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
we  will  go  ahead  and  export  militar)- 
material  to  those  countries,  but  we  are 
not  going  to  send  them  police  revolvers 
or  handcuffs  or  whatever  they  might  use 
in  normal  police  work  in  a  totalitarian  or 
nontotalitarlan  country. 
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Most  of  the  countries,  I  think,  from  the 
answer  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton— and  I  probably  would  agree  with 
him — will  not  fit  the  definition  or  pass 
the  deflnitior  of  fundamental  human 
and  civil  liberties, 

Mr,  JACKSON.  In  total  numbers,  the 
Senator  may  be  correct.  I  just  do  not 
want  my  country  to  be  a  party  to  making 
more  efficient  the  practices  they  engage 
in  that  aid  the  repression  of  liberty  and 
freedom.  That  is  all  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD,  I  find  a  fine  line  be- 
tween the  military  equipment  we  have 
sent  many  of  these  mllitarj-  dictator- 
ships around  the  world— some  of  them 
are  allies — and  police  equipment, 

Mr,  JACKSON,  The  Senator  knows 
that  we  have  treaty  commitments  with 
many  countries:  but  the  treaty  commit- 
ments relate  to  a  common  concern  about 
our  own  security  and  the  security  of  the 
Western  World.  We  have  treaty  com- 
mitments with  Spain,  which  ha,s  a  total- 
itarian government.  That  does  not  mean 
that  we  ought  to  eliminate  the  treaty. 
But  In  the  meantime,  we  wont  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  encourage  freedom, 
I  think  that  is  what  our  foreign  policy 
should  be  about, 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  far  apart  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  think  he  is  raising  the  question 
here  of  whether  or  not  this  is  onerous 
and  difficult  to  handle. 

I  was  horrified  to  find  that  DS-lO's 
and  GS-ll's.  career  people,  down  in  the 
Commerce  Department — and  this  has 
happened  under  all  administrations— are 
wiUy-nlUy  granting  the  right  to  sell 
equipment  used  for  repression,  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  be  a  party  to  that  kind 
of  conduct. 

In  all  the  time  I  have  been  In  Congress 
I  am  very  proud  of  my  record  on  civil 
liberties.  No  one  in  the  House  or  the 
Senate  has  had  a  longer,  more  consist- 
ent record  In  this  regard,  I  have  always 
ta^en  that  position.  I  have  taken  that 
position  on  Rhodesia,  where  they  prac- 
tice racial  discrimination,  and  I  have 
taken  that  position  in  the  case  of  Soutli 
Africa.  I  also  took  that  position  with 
respect  to  Greece. 

I  am  taking  that  position  now  in  in- 
sisting that  we  ought  to  try  to  imple- 
ment the  United  Nations  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights,  adopted  In 
1948.  article  13,  providing  for  free 
emigration, 

I  am  .lust  explaining  mr  position.  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  be  a  party  to  re- 
pression. 

I  hope  the  Senator  wli]  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  I  am  going  to  move 
to  table. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  nsk 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  not  in  order.  The  Senator  has  10 
minutes  remaining, 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  jield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  President. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
yielded  back. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr,  Jackson  I  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  Permanent  Investigations  Sub- 
committee, of  which  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  chairman  and  on  which 
I  serve,  held  an  executive  session  on  July 
19,  1974,  on  the  planned  exhibition  by 
U.S.  firms  of  lav;-enforcement  equipment 
at  a  fair.  Krimtekhnika-74,  to  be  held 
in  Moscow  during  the  August  14-28 
period. 

Equipment  scheduled  to  be  exhibited 
included  fingerprint  detection  and  anal- 
ysis, voice  identification,  psychological 
stress  valuation  machinerj' — machinery 
which  could  be  used  not  only  against 
minority  groups  and  political  dissidents 
of  the  Soviet  Union  but  in  espionage  and 
counterespionage  activities. 

In  questioning  during  the  executive 
session.  I  elicited  what  I  consider  to  be 
seveial  extremely  significant  facts.  First, 
in  many  cases,  the  sophisticated  equip- 
ment to  be  displayed  is  not  available 
from  sources  other  than  those  in  the 
United  States.  Second,  once  a  machine 
is  obtained.  It  can  usually  be  duplicated. 

In  my  opinion,  this  raises  serious  ques- 
tion about  the  advisability  of  exhibiting 
such  equipment  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  the  most  logical  purch.iser  Is  the 
KGB.  the  state  police.  I  do  not  believe 
we  either  want  to  or  should  place  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  making  avail- 
able equipment  which  could  be  used  by 
a  government  to  deprive  its  citizens  of 
what  we  could  consider  basic  civil  rights 
or  perhaps  be  u.sed  against  us.  Such  a 
move  is  not  justifiable.  It  does  not  make 
sense. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Secre- 
tars'  of  Commerce  has  acted  to  restrict 
the  movement  of  such  equipment.  I  be- 
lieve his  decision  was  the  correct  one. 
But,  I  also  believe  that  the  fact  that  we 
came  so  close  to  sending  sophisticated 
crime  detection  to  a  counti-y  with  rigid 
state  controls  and  well-documented  sur- 
veillance of  its  people  and  to  a  country 
which  Is  Involved  in  Intellegence  opera- 
tions against  our  country  points  up  the 
obvious  need  for  this  amendment  and 
for  a  review  of  the  entire  export  control 
activities  of  our  Govenunent. 

American  technology  is  superior  tech- 
nology. It  has  traditionally  been  much 
desired  by  foreign  nations.  But,  It  is  also 
an  American  resource  which  must  be 
used  carefully.  Judiciously,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  our  Nation.  And,  I  am  not  at 
all  convinced  that  the  possible  transfer 
of  detection  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  a  careful.  Judicious,  or 
beneficial  use  of  that  technology, 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACK.SON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTfRD.  In  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
OiuvELi  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNO ) ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HacsKA),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Matbias),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21 
nays  73,  as  follows: 
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YEA&— 21 

Aiken 

Curtis 

Scott, 

Balcer 

Pannin 

WUltam  L. 

Bartlett 

Pul  bright 

Sparkmaa 

BesU 

Goldwater 

Stafford 

BellmoQ 

Griffln 

Thurmond 

Benncti 

Gurney 

Tower 

Brooke 

Mcaure 

cook 

P&ckwood 
NATS~73 

Abourezk 

Hart 

Montoya 

AUea 

Harlke 

Moss 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Muskle 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hathaway 

Nunn 

Blden 

Helms 

Pastore 

Brock 

Hoi  lings 

Pearson 

Buckley 

Huddleston 

PeU 

Burdick 

Hughes 

Percy 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Harry  P.,  Jr.    inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jackeon 

Rlblcoff 

cannon 

JavKs 

Roth 

case 

Johnston 

Schwelfcer 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Scott.  Hugh 

Church 

Long 

Stennis 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Dole 

McClellan 

Symington 

Domenlcl 

McGee 

TAlmadge 

Domlnlck 

McGovern 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Mcintyre 

Weicfcer 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Williams 

Ervln 

Metzenbaum 

Young 

Hansen 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTINO— 6 

Cotton 

Gravel 

Mathlaa 

Fong 

Hruskft 

Taft 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STE'VKNSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recui-s  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr,  Jackson  1,  (Putting  the  ques- 
tion.) 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  move  to  lay  the 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  covering  a  numt>er  of 


conforming  amendments  to  the  act, 
which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU  the 
Senator  send  his  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows : 

At  page  10,  lines  1  and  2,  deletes  the  pbraae 
"(3)  Notwlthfltandlng  any  other  provision 
of  law,  whenever";  and  insert  In  Ueu  tiiereof 
fciie  following:  "(2)  Whenever" 

At  page  11,  line  9.  strike  the  word  "deci- 
sion."  and  insert  tlie  following:  "decision  to- 
gether with  the  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense." 

At  page  11,  lines  12  and  13,  strike  the 
phrase  "by  majority  vote  or  both  Houses,  the 
action  of  the  President",  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "the  action  of  the  President  by 
adopting  a  concurrent  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  application  for  the  export  of  such 
goods,  technology  or  techniques." 

At  page  12,  strike  lines  24  and  25.  At  page 
13,  strike  lines  1  and  2  and  Insert  the 
following: 

"(C)  the  term  'controUed  aountry'  meajos 
the  Soviet  tjnlon,  Poland,  Romania,  Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  the  German 
Democratic  Bepubllc  (East  Germany),  and 
such  other  coimtnes  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense." 

At  page  13,  strike  lines  3  through  6  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"(6)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  written  report  on  his 
Implementation  of  this  section  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  dose  of  each  quarter 
of  each  fiscal  year.  Each  such  report  shall, 
among  other  things.  Identify  each  Instance 
in  which  the  Secretarj-  recommended  to  the 
President  that  exports  be  disapproved  and 
the  action  finally  taken  by  the  executive 
branch  on  the  matter" 

At  page  13.  add  a  new  subsection  (9)  as 
follows: 

"(9)  Whenever  the  President  exercises  his 
authority  under  subsections  (5)  and  (6)  ha 
shall,  having  first  sclu^ted  the  reconunenda- 
tion  of  the  Secretai^  of  Defense,  transmit 
his  decision,  together  with  the  reconunenda- 
tlon  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  review  and  disapproval  provisions 
of  subsection  (3)  shaU  be  applicable  to  ac- 
tions taken  under  subsections  (6)  and  (6)." 

At  the  end  of  Section  (9)  add  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(10)  The  authority  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent In  subsection  (S)  and  (6)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  non-delegable." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
the  conforming  amendments  are  in- 
tended to  bring  the  proilsions  of  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  into  conformity 
with  the  comparable  provisions  of  the 
Defense  Procurement  Act  and  to  make 
congressional  review  procedures  applic- 
able to  changes  in  the  lists  of  licensed 
items  and  the  so-called  COCOM  lists  and 
procedures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend?  The  Senate  will  come 
to  order.  The  Senator  from  Washington 
is  entitled  to  be  heard.  It  is  difficult  for 
him  to  speak  with  the  noise  that  is  going 
on.  Will  Senators  please  take  their  seats? 

The  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that 
we  passed  in  the  Defense  Procurement 
Act  a  provision  which  gave  to  Congress 
the  right  to  veto,  in  effect,  transfers  of 
technology  that  might  affect  the  secur- 
ity of  this  Nation  with  respect  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries. 
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At  the  time  o{  that  dfbate,  in  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  who  b  handling  the 
bill,  the  able  Sei.ator  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
SiEVEMsoNi.  we  made  it  clear  that  we 
would,  when  the  Export  Control  Act  was 
up.  move  to  add  these  controls  to  the 
Export  Control  Act  It  Is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  that  is  what  we  do 
In  these  conforming  amendments. 

I  would  point  out  that  modifications 
1.  2.  3.  and  4  are  of  a  technical  nature, 
the  effect  of  which  l.'i  to  bring  the  lan- 
guage of  the  act  into  conformity  with 
the  Defense  Procurement  Act. 

Modification  No.  5.  which  is  also 
made  to  conform  to  the  Defense  Procure- 
ment Act  language,  adds  Romania  and 
Poland  to  the  list  of  controlled  countries. 
A  substantia!  numter  of  technology 
transfers  of  critical  defense  technology 
has  taken  place  thiough  these  two  coun- 
tries. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  treating 
Romania  and  Poland  separately  for  gen- 
eral trade  purposes,  where  technology 
with  profound  military  implications  Is 
concerned,  they  ought  to  be  Included  un- 
d-r  stringent  controls. 

Th?  reporting  .section  is  required  In 
any  case  under  the  Defense  Procurement 
Act.  and  that  Is  in  there. 

Modification  No.  7  would  clarify  the 
act  by  making  it  explicit  that  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  a  review  by  Congress  applies 
to  ^ny  alteration  of  our  lists  of  con- 
trolled items  or  to  the  COCOM  lists. 

Without  subsection  <10i.  which  makes 
the  authority  granted  to  the  President 
nondelegable,  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
section  cannot  be  effected.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  iMr.  Stevensoni  and.  I 
think,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
P.\CK\vooDi  will  recall,  we  discussed  this 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  end  I  hope 
that  the  amendments  would  be  accepted, 
because  this  is  an  important  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  from  Washington  has  al- 
ready Indicated,  these  amendments  sim- 
ply conform  the  provisions  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  to  those  already  ap- 
proved by  Congress  in  the  Military  Pro- 
curement Act.  so  I  am  quite  p.epared  to 
accept  the  amendments,  and  to  yield 
back  time  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr  PACKWOOD.  We  will  accept  the 
amendments  and  I  yield  back  the  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  are  ready  to  vote 
I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AH  time 
Is  yielded  back,  and  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington.  (Putting  the  ques- 
tion.) 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON-  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  30  seconds? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  ray 
deep  appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  SiEVEWsoNi.  tor  his  leadership 
in  dealing  with  this  very  difficult  and  In- 
tricate problem  He  is  to  be  commcndfd 
most  high..\  for  the  time  and  effort  ho  has 
put  into  it  to  bring  about  some  raiion.Tlity 
in  the  hindling  of  exports  at  a  time  when 
there  are  so  many  policy  conflictf  in  the 
gr\ntlng  of  these  licenses. 

I  want  to  exprsss  my  deep  appreciation 
to  him  because  he  has  spent  manj-  days 
trying  to  work  out  some  sensible  solution 
to  these  problems. 

I  want  to  express,  too.  my  appreciation 
to  the  ranking  minority  member.  Mr. 
PACKWOOD.  for  while  we  have  not  agreed 
on  eveo'  item,  he  has  been  most  coopera- 
tive in  working  out  these  amendments 
that  relate  to  export  controls. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  1 
think  the  Senator  from  Washington.  He 
deserves  our  commend.' tion  for  bringing 
these  important  matters  before  the  Sen- 
ate. He  has  my  gratitude  for  ills  vcrj'  able 
cooperation. 

Mr.  President.  I  yi?:d  2  minutes  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr  BAYH  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  reconsider  the  previous 
action  of  the  Senate  in  adopting  my 
nm.endmert  No.  1609. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
oWection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAYH  Mr  President.  I  send  to  the 
de.Hk  R  modificr.tlon  of  amendment  No. 
1609 

Th,'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
msdiflcatlon  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Ai  the  end  of  amendment  No.  1609  aijd  the 
following  new  language:  "to  the  United 
States  perroleiim  purchaser." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment.  No.  1609,  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  an 
effort  to  try  to  resolve  some  different 
interpref.ations  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens  I  and  I  have  regard- 
ing the  impact  on  the  consumer  of  the 
oil  exchange  procedure,  which  we  antici- 
pate will  follow  the  construction  of  the 
Alaskan  pipeline.  I  do  rot  want  cheap 
Alaskan  oil  to  be  exchanged  for  expen- 
sive Saudi  Arabian  crude  which  would 
be  brought  Into  the  Eastern  and  the  Mid- 
western parU  of  the  countrj'  at  slgnifl- 
cantlv  higher  prices  thmn  Alaskan  crude 
would  sell  for  domestically. 

This  language  change,  which  does  not 
offset  the  substance  of  the  amendment, 
apparently  Is  acceptable  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  Is  acceptable  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  would  appreciate 
it.  becau.'^  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
wants  to  comment  on  this.  If  the  Senator 
couJd  explain  the  difficulty  or  the  con- 
fusion that  led  to  the  adoption  of  this 


amendment  and  the  harmonizing  of  his 
views  and  those  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  can  suggest  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  was  concerned  that  the 
previous  language  would  prohibit  the  ex- 
change from  takmg  place,  as  it  deals  with 
wellhead  price,  transportation  costs,  how 
the  base  price  Is  established,  and  all  of 
these  things  that  one  almost  needs  a 
Ph.  D  degree  to  understand.  But  we  are 
in  agreement  on  this  language  and  we  are 
in  agreement  that  neither  one  of  us 
wants  a  policy  of  buying  Alaskan  oil  at 
price  T  and  shipping  it  through  Saudi 
Arabia  at  a  price  of  x  plus  $5  a  barrel. 
This  language  would  prohibit  Alaskan 
oil  from  being  exchanged,  if  indeed  that 
would  require  consumers  to  purchase  the 
foreign  oil  for  which  Alaskan  oil  has 
been  exchanged  at  a  higher  price  than 
Alaskan  oil  would  command  within  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
taken  out  of  the  time  on  either  side.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Alaska  should  be 
here. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  >ield? 

May  we  delay  the  consideration  of  this 
amendment  until  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  gets  here,  and  take  up  another 
amendment? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  apologize  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  If  I  had  not  thought  this 
had  been  worked  out  to  everybody's  satis- 
faction. I  would  not  have  proposed  the 
modification  to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens'  is  on  his  way.  He 
will  be  here  In  2  or  3  minutes,  but  he 
wanted  to  be  here  to  participate  In  this 
colloquy. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  Is  wlth- 
drati'n. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addres.sed  the  chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  wish  to  make  certain 
that  the  record  shows  that  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  Is  to  assure  that  the 
U.S.  purchaser  of  the  petroleum  will 
not  pov  anv  increased  nric-  as  a  result  of 
an  exchange  which  might  take  place  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  th^t  is  con- 
tained In  the  Alasknn  rlp^'ine  amend- 
ment. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  offered  the 
amendment  that  we  have  discussed  off 
the  floor  and  that  he  agrees  to  this  Inter- 
pretation Rt  this  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes.  I  think  the  words 
speak  for  themselves. 

»4r.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  amend- 
ment read  again  so  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  may  hear  It  and  make  sure 
it  Is  exactly  what  he  wants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the  re- 
quest to  have  the  amendment  1609  read 
in  Its  entlretv? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No,  Just  the  addi- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  will  be  stated. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows : 

Ac  the  end  of  Amendment  No.  1609  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Bath,  add  the  following  new 
language:  "to  the  United  States  petroleum 
purchaser." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  that 
eliminates  my  concern  over  the  amend- 
ment that  was  offered  and  adopted  yes- 
terday by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
agreed  to.  We  still  have  a  disagreement 
in  terms  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
basic  law.  I  think  that  if  we  intended  to 
use  the  word,  "contiguous. "  in  that 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Leasing  Act, 
we  would  have  done  so.  We  used  the 
word,  "adjacent."  Japan  is  adjacent  to 
Alaska;  Japan  is  not  contiguous  to 
Alaska.  Under  the  circumstances,  that 
concern  still  remains  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  and  myself. 

I  am  appreciative  of  his  willingness  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  the  amendment  that 
was  adopted  yesterday,  and  I  concur 
heartily  in  what  he  has  done.  I  thank 
him  for  his  courtesy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  coopera- 
tive spirit  of  my  friend  from  Alaska,  I 
think  I  should  also  note  that  we  have 
agreed  to  disagree.  The  previous  record 
in  which  we  have  discussed  this  in  some 
length  will  define  the  differences  of 
opinion  that  we  have  on  the  whole  thrust 
of  how  to  handle  the  Alaskan  oil  in  this 
exchange  process. 

We  have  agreed  on  the  substance  of 
this  language,  and  I  think  that  Is  prob- 
ably the  best  we  can  do  right  now. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
April  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana requested  me  to  investigate  reports 
that  the  owners  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  planned  to  export  significant 
quantities  of  crude  oil  from  the  North 
Slope  to  Japan,  despite  this  Nation's 
overall  deficit  in  domestic  energy. 

As  chairman  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, I  addressed  a  series  of  questions  to 
the  companies  and  the  admini'^tration 
regarding  west  coast  supply  and  demand 
for  crude  oil.  the  likelihood  of  a  west 
coast  oil  surplus  after  completion  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline,  and  the  compan- 
ies' plans  for  m-^rketing  any  such  surplus, 
either  in  other  p?.rts  of  the  United  States 
or  abroad. 

Committee  staff  have  prepared  a 
memorandum  summarizing  the  results  of 
this  inquiry  to  date.  A  more  complete  re- 
port, including  the  detailed  responses  to 
my  questionnaire  by  Federal  agencies  an^l 
the  oil  companies,  will  be  published  soon 
as  a  committee  print. 

The  preliminary  findings  of  my  in- 
quiry, in  summary,  are  the  following: 

First,  that  there  is  great  uncertainty 
about  both  supply  and  demand  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States  in  the 
early  1080's,  and  considerable  disagree- 
ment among  the  companies  and  the 
agencies  about  the  most  probable  sup- 
ply-demand balance; 

Second,  that  most  of  the  parties,  nev- 
ertheless, project  as  their  most  probable 
estimate,  a  substantial  and  growing  ex- 
cess of  west  coast  supply  over  west  coast 
demand  for  crude  oil: 

Third,  that  the  most  attractive  mar- 


ket to  the  companies  for  this  excess 
would  be  in  Japan,  rather  than  the 
Eastern  and  Midwestern  United  States, 
if  the  law  authorizing  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  had  not  placed  crude  oil  exports 
under  strict  control; 

Fourth,  that  a  swap  of  Alaska  crude 
oil  exported  to  Japan  for  Persian  Gulf 
or  Carribtwan  crude  oil  imported  into 
the  Eastern  United  States  may  well 
make  sense  economically,  and  may  ben- 
efit both  the  companies  and  the  State 
of  Alaska,  but  they  are  not  likely  to 
benefit  U.S.  consumers  in  price  terms, 
and 

Finally,  that  the  provision  of  pipelines 
or  other  facilities  to  move  west  coast 
crude  oil  to  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  raises  serious  environmental  and 
economic  Issues  that  ought  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  Congress. 

Senator  Bayh's  amendment,  No.  1609, 
is  intended  to  close  one  possible  loop- 
hole in  the  Alaska  Pipeline  Act's  pro- 
vision controlling  ci-ude  oil  exports.  Thai 
law  prohibits  exports  that  cause  a  net 
reduction  In  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
petroleum  available  to  U.S.  consumers. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  proposes  to 
tighten  this  provision  by  precluding 
exports — including  exchanges — which 
would  increase  the  prices  of  petroleum 
products  in  U.S.  markets.  The  staff  re- 
port I  cited  questions  whether  such  ex- 
ports are  very  Ukelv  under  existing  law. 
Nevertheless,  circiunstances  can  be 
imagined  in  which  exports  or  exchanges 
could  be  used  to  evade  domestic  price 
regulations,  or  otherwise  to  Increase 
prices.  I  endorse  the  Senator's  proposed 
amendment  to  close  this  loophole. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point,  the  staff  memorandum  on  "The 
Alaska  Pipeline,  West  Coast  Oil  Sur- 
pluses, and  Crude  Oil  Exports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

MSMORANDUM.    JULT    30,    1974 

Re  PreUmlnary  Report — The  Alaska  Pipe- 
line, West  Coast  on  Surpluses,  and 
Crude  OU  Exports. 

To:  Henry  M.  Jackson.  Chairman.  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflalzs. 

FVom:   Ar!on  R.  Tusslng,  Chief  Economist. 

SUMMARY 

Reduced  growth  of  West  Coast  oil  demand 
and  Increased  supplies  are  expected  lo  flow 
both  from  recent  crude  oU  price  mcreases  and 
from  changes  in  public  policy.  These  de- 
velopments Increase  the  likelihood  that  the 
West  Coast  of  the  United  States  will  t»e  more 
than  self-sufficient  in  crude  oil  and  have  an 
exportable  surplus  by  the  early  1980*8. 

Companies  that  control  most  of  the  pipe- 
line's potential  throughput  as  yet  have  no 
concrete  plans  for  marketing  volumes  excess 
to  West  Coast  demand,  but  Section  28  (u) 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  makes  significant 
exports  (Other  than  exchanges  with  Canada) 
Improbable.  Adequate  safeguards  exist  to 
prevent  exports  which  are  not  In  the  nation- 
al Interest,  with  one  exception:  The  Mineral 
Leasing  Act's  export  restrictions  apply  only 
to  oU  carried  through  a  pipeline  across  fed- 
eral lands. 

The  prospect  of  a  crude  oil  surplus  on  the 
West  Coast  does,  however,  raise  Important  Is- 
sues regarding  the  relative  environmental, 
econonUc  and  security  implications  of  alter- 
native systems  for  transporting  West  Coast 
crude  oil  to  other  parte  of  the  United  States. 


BACXCROUMD 


In  1973.  as  Congress  debated  legislation  to 
authorize  construction  of  the  Trans  Alaska 
pipeline.  It  was  widely  suspected  and  alleged 
that  the  oil  companies  which  controlled  re- 
serves on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  favored 
the  Trans  Alaska  pipeline -tanker  route  (as 
opposed  to  an  overland  pipeline  through 
Canada)  at  least  In  part  to  be  In  a  position 
to  e?cport  some  of  Its  throughput  lo  Japan. 
Spcrftesmen  for  the  companies  and  the  In- 
terior Department  maintained,  however. 
that — 

(1»  domestic  demand  in  District  V  (the 
West  Coast)  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
absorb  the  added  production  from  Northern 
Alaska  in  addition  to  the  crude  oU  expected 
to  be  produced  elsewhere  In  District  V;  and 
that 

(2)  even  if  a  temporary  excess  developed  m 
District  V  during  the  early  years  of  pipeline 
operation.  U.3.  crude  oU  prices  were  suffi- 
ciently greater  than  world  market  levels 
that  exports  would  not  be  eoonomlcally  at- 
tractive to  the  companies 

Notwithstanding  such  assurances  from  the 
companies  and  the  Administration,  Congress, 
in  authorizing  conFtructlou  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline,  foresaw  a  possibility  of  cir- 
cumstances In  which,  crude  oU  exports  might 
be  advantageous  to  the  oil  companies  but 
detrimental  to  United  States  Interests.  The 
reasoning  of  Congress  In  tills  matter  was 
set  nut  clearly  In  the  section  Major  Issues: 
••2.  Exports  of  Alaskan  Oil,"  In  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  on  S.  1081.  the  Federal  Lands  Right 
of  W.-iy  Act  of  1973.  a  copy  of  which  fol- 
lows this  memorandum   as  appendix  I. 

Section  28  (u)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920  as  amended  by  the  taw  authorizing 
the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline,  now  reads  2a  fol- 
lows: 

"Limitations  on  Export 

"(u)  Any  domestically  produced  crude  oil 
transported  by  pipeline  over  rights-of-way 
granted  pursuant  to  section  28  of  the  Mmcral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920.  except  such  crude  oU 
which  Is  either  exchanged  In  slmiliir  quan- 
tity for  convenience  or  Increased  efficiency 
or  transportation  with  persons  or  the  govern- 
ment of  an  adjacent  foreign  state,  or  which 
Is  temporarily  exported  for  convenience  or 
Increased  efficiency  of  transportation  across 
parts  of  an  adjacent  foreign  state  and  re- 
enters the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  to 
all  of  the  limitations  and  licensing  require- 
ments of  the  Export  AdnUnlstratlon  Act  ot 
1969  (Act  of  December  30.  1969:  83  Stat.  841) 
and.  in  addition,  before  any  crude  oil  subject 
to  this  section  may  be  exported  under  the 
limitations  and  licensing  requirements  and 
penalty  and  enforcement  provisions  of  the 
Export  Admimstratlon  Act  of  1969  the  Presi- 
dent must  make  and  publish  au  express  find- 
ing that  such  exports  will  not  diminish  the 
total  quantity  or  quEillty  of  petroleum  avail- 
able to  the  United  States,  and  are  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  are  In  accord  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969:  Provided.  That  the  President  shall 
submit  reports  to  the  Congress  containing 
findings  made  under  this  section,  and  after 
the  date  of  receipt  of  such  report  Congress 
shall  have  a  period  of  sixty  calendar  days. 
thirty  days  of  which  Congress  must  have 
been  In  session,  to  consider  whether  exports 
under  the  terms  of  this  section  are  In  the 
national  Interest,  If  the  Congress  within 
this  time  period  passes  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  stating  disagreement  wlt-b 
the  President's  finding  concerning  the  na- 
tional interest,  further  exports  made  pur- 
suant to  the  aforementioned  Presidential 
findings  shall  ceoae. 

In  adopttnc;  this  language,  Congress  did 
not  Intend  to  proscribe  crude  oil  exports 
absolutely.  Firstly,  It  was  recognized  that 
significant  economies — to  the  nation  as  well 
as  to  the  owners  of  the  oU — might   under 
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some  circumstances  be  achieved  by  appro- 
priate "Import-for-erport"  arrangements. 
Secondly,  a  cate^orlc&J  prohibition  might  sot 
a  precedent,  and  encourage  retaliation,  by 
countries  on  which  we  depend  for  Imports. 
Thirdly,  such  a  ban  might  prevent  or  handi- 
cap arrangements  among  oil  Importing  coun- 
tries to  share  secure  supplies  In  the  event  of 
economically  or  politically  Inspired  curtail- 
ments by  exporting  counirlea.  Finally,  it  was 
recognized  that  the  United  States  ml^ht 
again,  at  some  time  in  the  future,  become 
substantially  aelf-sufflclent  in  energy  and 
develop  a  surplus  whose  export  would  benefit 
the  balance  of  payments  and  the  national 
economy. 

Subsection  (u)  was  adopted  to  assure  that 
any  such  exports  would  Indeed  be  In  the  na- 
tional Interest,  (H  by  placing  crude  oil  ex- 
ports under  the  licensing  requirements  un- 
der the  Export  Admin iatratlon  Act;  (31  by 
prcrtilbltmg  exports  that  would  reduce  net 
U.  S.  supplies;  (3)  by  requlrlne  an  express 
Presidential  finding  that  proposed  exports 
conform  to  the  preceding  criteria  and  are  in 
the  national  interest,  and  (41  by  allowing 
Congress  sixty  days  In  which  to  disapprove 
any  such  Presidential  finding. 

The  violent  upheavals  of  domestic  and 
world  crude  oil  prices  resulting  from  the 
Arab  embargo  In  late  1973  have  led  to  a 
reconsideration  of  all  earlier  supply  and  de- 
mand projections.  Higher  oU  prices  plus  pol- 
icies promoting  energy  conservation  and  the 
use  of  other  fuels,  particularly  coal,  are  cer- 
tain to  restrain  the  growth  of  West  Coast 
demand  for  petroleum  products.  At  the  same 
time,  hl^h  prices  plus  public  policies  en- 
couraging more  rapid  development  of  do- 
mestic petroleum  resources  (for  example,  ac- 
celerated leasing  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf)  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  increase 
District  V  crude  oil  production  above  what 
It  would  have  been  if  the  embargo  and  the 
price  leaps  bad  not  occurred.  Plnally.  the 
relationship  of  domestic  and  world  crude 
olJ  prices  has  been  reversed  over  the  course 
of  a  year,  and  Persian  Gulf  crude  oil  Is  now 
being  landed  In  Japan  at  prices  more  than 
twice  that  of  price -con  trolled  domestic  crude 
oU  on  the  United  States  West  Coast. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Issue  of  pos- 
sible exports  of  North  Slope  crude  oil  to 
Japan  was  raised  anew  by  an  April  12.  1974. 
Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Sookajie.  as 
follows : 

"A  large  portion  of  oil  transported  through 
the  Trans-Alaaka  Pipeline  will  be  exported 
probably  to  Japan  during  the  line's  early 
years  of  operation.  Jack  B.  Roberteon, 
Regional  Administrator  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Office,  said  yesterday. 

■  Robertson  said  West  Coast  markets  orig- 
inally earmarked  for  as  many  as  two  million 
barrels  of  Alaskan  crude  oil  dally  would  not 
be  able  to  abmrb  that  quantity  until  1986. 

■"Much  of  It  probably  will  be  sent  to 
Japan.  That  In  turn  will  free  foreign  supplies 
for  shipment  in  exchange  to  United  States 
Markets.'  Robertaon  told  a  combined  meet- 
ing of  the  Radio-Tel evlalon  News  Directors 
Association  and  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists. 

"He  said  there  would  be  'an  awful  lot  of 
swapping'  of  oil  between  nations  and.  in  ef- 
fect, most  of  the  Alaskan  oil  traded  away 
eventually  would  return  to  the  domestic 
market." 

An  article  In  the  March  18  OU  and  Gas 
Journal  ("Prudhoe  OU  Will  Bring  Profound 
Change  to  West  Coast  Crude-Plow  Patterns"  1 
also  speculated  about  what  would  happen  to 
tbe  "surplus"  of  crude  oU  that  Is  expected 
on  the  West  Coast  as  a  result  of  full -capacity 
utUlzatlon  of  the  pipeline.  The  author  men- 
tions exports  to  Japan  as  one  of  the  "three 
alternatives  most  discussed"  for  dealing* with 
tfil5  sxuTJlua.  He  does,  however,  suggest  It  to 
considered  unlikely  for  political  reasons. 

As  a  result  of  national  publicity  regturdlng 


Robertson's  statement.  E.  E.  Patton.  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Com- 
pany, Issued  a  press  release  stating  that  none 
of  the  oil  "Is  scheduled  to  be  exported."  This 
legalistic  formulation  was  not  particularly 
definitive  because  It  is  not  likely  that  the  dis- 
position of  any  of  the  crude  oil  had.  strictly 
speaking,  been  "scheduled"  yet.  On  the  same 
day.  Charles  Spahr,  President  of  SOHIO.  is- 
sued a  less-than -categorical  statement  that 
SOHIO  "has  no  intention"  of  shipping  oil 
to  Japan  from  Alaska. 

Later  in  AprU.  Senator  Bayh  expressed  on 
the  Senate  floor  his  concern  that  even  a 
barrel -for- barrel  Import -for-export  arrange- 
ment would  leave  American  consumers  worse 
off  (and  the  owner  comp.-tnies  with  higher 
profits)  by  creating  a  mechanism  for  avoid- 
ing domestic  price  regulations  on  crude  oil. 
At  Senator  Bayh's  request.  Senator  Jack- 
son (as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  which  has  over- 
sight responsibility  concerning  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  Including  Its  Alaska  pipeline 
provisions).  Initiated  an  inquiry  Into  (li 
the  likelihood  of  a  crude  oil  surplus  In  Dis- 
trict V,  (3)  the  intentions  of  the  owner 
companies  with  respect  to  transportation 
and  marketing  of  crude  oU  from  Alaska's 
North  Slope  (or  with  respect  to  any  District 
V  crude  oU  excess  to  District  V  demand). 
and  *3)  the  need  for  further  legislation  to 
regulate   or   prohibit   crude   oil    exports. 

A  detaUed  questionnaire  regarding  pro- 
jected W^est  Coast  supply  and  demand,  and 
plans  for  transporting  and  marketing  North 
Slope  oil  were  sent  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, Federal  Energy  Administration.  State 
of  Alaska.  BP  Alaska  and  SOHIO.  ARCO. 
and  EXXON. 

The  three  producer  groups  on  the  list 
(plus  the  State  of  Alaska)  are  believed  to 
control  about  B3  percent  of  the  oU  reserves 
in  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field- 
Copies  of  the  questionnaires  are  attached 
to  this  memorandum  as  appendix  2.  Re- 
sponses were  received  from  each  of  the  fore- 
going agencies  and  companies  and  in  some 
cases  Initial  responses  were  followed  with 
further  questions.  On  certain  Issues  addi- 
tional clarification  or  elaboration  Is  required, 
so  that  the  present  memorandum  should  be 
regarded  as  only  a  preliminary  report. 

SUMUART  AND  ANALTStS  OT  BCSPONSES  TO 
COMMITTEE'S   QUCSnOKN Antes 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the  most 
important  conclusions  from  the  agency 
and   company   responses - 

(1)  VnctTiainty.  Great  and  unavoidable 
uncertainty  exists  regarding  both  supply 
and  demand  on  the  West  Coast  In  the  1977- 
1983  period  Firm  projections  are  not  pos- 
sible regarding 

(a)  the  effect  of  higher  oU  prices  on  the 
growth  of  consumer  demands; 

(b)  the  effect  of  higher  prices  in  encour- 
aging greater  recovery  from  known  reserves; 

(c)  the  size  and  tlmjng  of  future  discov- 
eries; and 

(dl  the  volumes  of  crude  oil  avaUable  to 
tbe  West  Coast  from  Canada. 

There  are.  In  addition,  significant  differ- 
ences over  tbe  production  potential  of  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  Held  Itself  and  over  the  prob- 
able timing  of  successive  increases  In  North 
Slope  production. 

Several  re^wndents  gave  a  wide  range  of 
projections  In  answer  to  questions,  rather 
than  a  single  figure.  Combining  projections 
from  different  sources  for  Individual  ele- 
ments of  the  West  Coast  supply-demand 
balance.  It  Is  possible  to  forecast  a  1982 
deceit  In  District  V  of  as  much  as  500.000 
barrels  per  day,  or  a  surplus  of  as  much  as 
1,900,000  barrels  per  day  (or  2.300.000  barrels 
per  day  If  Canadian  supply  is  included) . 

There  are  plausible  scenarios  consistent 
with  some  elements  of  tbe  projections  that 
might  result  in  even  greater  deficits  or  sur- 
pluses. 

(3)  Moit  Lffceijf  Proyectioru.  Combining  the 


projections  for  each  agency  or  company  re- 
garding 

(a)  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  tJiroughput, 

(b)  District  V  production  outside  North- 
ern Alaska,  and 

(c)  District  V  demand. 

most  Individual  sets  of  projections  show  a 
West  Coast  deficit  until  about  1979.  and  a 
surplus  beginning  about  1980.  Only  Exxon 
projects  a  deficit  over  the  whole  period.  The 
1982  projections  for  West  Coast  Crude  Oil 
surpluses  are  a3  follows: 

Interior  Deijartment.  1.0-1.5  MMB/D. 

BP/SOmo.  0,5-0.8  MMB.'D. 

ARCO.  0.9  MMB  D. 

EXXON,  —.1  MMB/D  (Deficit). 

Each  of  these  projections  assumes  no  net 
Imports  from  Canada,  and  no  production 
from  major  new  discoveries  In  either  Alaska 
or  California.  In  each  case,  the  surplus  in- 
creases (or  the  deficit  diminishes)  over  the 
time  of  Inquiry. 

(3)  Individual  Company  Status.  The  fol- 
lowing summarizes  the  supply-demand 
status  of  Individual  producers  at  the  end  of 
the  first  five  years  of  operation  of  the  Alaska 
pipeline,  as  inferred  from  their  own  and  (to 
the  extent  necessary)    other  projections: 

(a)  BP/Sohio  now  has  no  West  Coast  re- 
fineries and  does  not  intend  to  buUd  or  ac- 
quire any.  Sohlo's  entire  production  (almost 
one  million  barrels  per  day)  will  be  sutplus 
to  the  company's  West  Coast  needs,  and 
would  have  to  be  sold  or  exchanged  to  others. 

fb)  Exxon  has  only  one  smaU  refinery  (87 
MB/D)  on  the  West  Coast  and  does  not  plan 
to  expand  It;  Exxon's  own  West  Coast  sur- 
plus will  reach  300,000  to  400.000  barrels. 

(c)  ARCO  expects  to  Increase  Ite  own  West 
Coast  refinery  capacity  from  281.000  B/D  to 
401.000  B/D,  and  l9  expected  to  be  roughly 
In  t»lance  on  the  West  Coast. 

(d)  The  State  of  Alaska  can  be  expected  to 
market  Its  own  royalty  oil.  It  will  have  a 
marketable  surplus  (over  present  commit- 
ments to  Tesoro)  on  the  order  of  380,000 
B/D.  and  all  but  60-CO.OOO  can  be  expected 
to  be  sold  outside  Alaska. 

4.  Marketing  Plana. 

Sohto  has  made  sales  on  commitments  to 
Columbia  Oas  and  FINA  for  a  small  propor- 
tion of  Its  production,  but  very  little  of  the 
projected  supply  (except  for  that  of  ARCO, 
which  wUl  primarily  supply  Ite  own  refin- 
eries) Is  now  committed  to  specific  custom- 
ers or  markets.  Each  producer  who  expects 
to  be  In  a  surplus  position  Intends  first  to 
sell  or  exchange  its  excess  to  other  West 
Coast  refiners.  No  concrete  plans  yet  exist 
to  transport  North  Slope  crude  oU  Iwyond 
the  West  Coast.  SOHIO,  however,  has  an- 
nounced plans  for  a  feasibility  study  of  a 
pipeline  from  the  West  Coast  across  the 
Rockies  to  the  Midwest. 

(6)  Brpoj^s  to  Japan. 

The  companies  each  Insist  that  they  have 
got  the  message  from  Congress  regarding  ex- 
ports and  are  planning  to  market  excltislvely 
or  principally  In  the  U.S.  SOmo  claims  its 
own  studies  show  transshipping  to  the  Mid- 
west Is  economically  superior  to  an  ex- 
change with  Japan  for  Persian  Gulf  OH. 

In  any  case,  the  companies  seem  to  recog- 
nize the  political  hazards  of  any  major  ex- 
ports of  Alaska  oU  as  long  as  the  United 
States  faces  a  crude  oU  deficit. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  are  my  preliminary  conclu- 
sions based  upon  results  of  the  Committee 
inquiry  to  date. 

(1)  District  V  excess. 

The  domestic  supply  of  crude  oU  In  Dis- 
trict V  Is  likely  to  exceed  District  V  demand 
under  present  price  relationships  by  about 
1980. 

(2)  Relative  attractiveness  of  exports. 

(a)  Exports  of  domestic  oU  to  Japan  wUI 
not  be  attractive  to  the  companies  until  all 
VS.  West  Coast  demand  at  prevaUlng  prices 
Is  met.  Both  U.5.  and  Japanese  market  prices 
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wUl  be  determined,  in  the  absence  of  price 
controls,  by  Persian  Gulf  prices  plus  trans- 
portation, which  wUl  slightly  favor  the  U.S. 
West  Coast  as  a  market  for  Alaska  oil. 

(b)  If  present  relationships  continue 
among  tmcontrolled  domest  ic  crude  oU 
prices.  Persian  Gulf  prices  and  transports- 
tion  costs,  exports  to  Japan  appear  to  re- 
sult In  higher  netbaclf  prices  (and  hence 
higher  profits  and  state  royalties)  than 
transshipment  East  of  the  Rockies  by  any 
new  transportation  system.  (This  conclu- 
sion may  be  at  odds  with  the  reported  im- 
plication of  the  Sohio  study  mentioned 
above,  which  we  have  not  yet  seen).  In  the 
absence  of  legal  restraints,  it  is  likely  that 
som«  or  all  District  V  production  excess  to 
District  V  demand  (at  prices  equal  to  Persian 
Gulf  plixs  transportation)  would  be  exported. 

(3)  Avoidance  o/ price  controls. 

It  would  of  course  be  attractive  to  pro- 
ducers of  domestic  price  controlled  crude  oil 
to  be  able  to  export  it  at  world  m.Brket  prices. 
Senator  Bayh's  explicit  concern  In  AprU  was 
the  possibility  that  Alaska  crude  oil  would  be 
exported  in  exchange  for  foreign  crude.  Im- 
ported at  a  price  free  from  US.  price  con- 
trots.  In  order  to  avoid  the  effect  of  those 
controls. 

This  does  not  seem  to  be  a  real  posslbUity, 
however.  Under  current  regulations.  Nortii 
Slope  crude  oU  would  be  new  oil,  exempt 
from  price  controls,  and  would  be  marketed 
In  the  United  States  at  the  same  price  as 
comparable  grades  of  Imported  crude.  In  anr 
case,  the  present  authority  for  control  of 
petroleum  prices  expires  on  February  28. 
1975. 

(4)  Adequacy  of  existing  legal  controls  on 
exports. 

Existing  law  makes  the  export  of  crude  oil 
carried  through  interstate  pipelines  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  as  the  three  requirements  in 
section  26  <u)  are  additive  rather  than  alter- 
native. It  Is  Improbable  that  any  company 
would  base  any  long  term  marketing  or  in- 
vestment plans  upon  tbe  assumption  that 
export  applications  would  be  approved,  and 
the  procedure  required  by  the  law  Is  too  slow 
and  unwieldy  to  encourage  short  term  export 
transactions. 

There  Is  no  contingency  that  I  can  forsee 
which  Is  not  adequately  controlled  under 
the  present  language,  with  the  foUowlng 
qualification: 

(5)  Loophole  for  oil  not  transported  by 
pipelines  across  federal  lands. 

Present  export  restrictions  under  Section 
28(ui  apply  only  to  crude  oil  "transported 
by  pipeline  over  rights-of-way  granted  pur- 
suant to  Section  38.  .  ."  Although  the  law 
clearly  controls  all  exports  of  oil  carried  by 
the  Tram-Alaska  pipeline,  that  crude  oU 
could  in  effect  stlU  be  exported  by  displace- 
ment.  That  Is,  all  North  Slope  crude  oil 
could  be  delivered  to  domestic  refineries, 
but  the  California  oU  it  backed  out  could. 
In  equivalent  volumes,  be  exported  without 
Invoking  the  law,  if  that  oil  had  never  been 
carried  through  a  pipeline  across  federal 
lands.  Al:>o,  It  might  be  noted,  there  are 
no  restrictions  In  present  law  on  exports  of 
oU  even  from  Northern  Alaska  If  It  were 
carried  dh^ctly  by  tanker,  without  an  Inter- 
vening pipeline  whose  right-of-way  was 
granted  pursuant  to  Section  28. 

Congress  may  In  the  future  want  to  con- 
sider amending  the  law  to  deal  with  these 
potential  loopholes.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
circumstances  making  major  crude  oil  ex- 
ports from  the  West  Coast  commercially  at- 
tractive are  not  likely  to  develop  for  five  to 
fix  years,  the  urgency  of  closing  this  loop- 
hole Is  not  apparent. 

(6)  Collateral  issues. 

There  are  several  collateral  Issues  that  de- 
pend upon  expected  West  Coast  oU  supply- 
demand  relationships,  and  which  may  be  of 
greater  Importance  than  the  prospect  per  se 
of  significant  crude  oil  exports   to  Japan. 


Some  of  these  Issues  are  clearly  appropriate 
for  further  Inquiry  by  the  Committee.  Among 
them  are  the  relative  economic  and  environ- 
mental consequences  of  alternative  systems 
for  moving  oU  that  Is  surplus  to  West  Coast 
demand  to  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

(a)  If  there  will  be  a  West  Coast  surplus 
on  the  order  of  1  million  B/D  it  would  clear- 
ly support  a  pipeline  from  Pacific  Coast  ports 
to  the  Midwest.  One  consequence  could  be 
a  four  to  five-fold  Increase  In  Puget  Sound 
tanker  traffic  over  that  necessary  to  serve  the 
Cherry  Point  refinery  alone.  Such  a  develop- 
ment would  probably  provoke  severe  opposi- 
tion both  within  Washington,  State  and 
from  Canada. 

(b)  Existing  pipelines  (Transmountaln 
and  Four  Corners)  are  already  capable  of  car- 
rying about  650  MB/D  into  District  V  (and 
the  Canadian  West  Coast).  Question  could 
well  be  raised  about  the  economic  and  en- 
vironmental wisdom  of  building  a  wholly 
new  pipeline,  when  the  net  effect  of  revers- 
ing the  flow  of  two  existing  Installations 
could  be  equivalent  to  an  eastward  flow  of  as 
much  as  1.300  MB/D.  Any  consideration  of 
reversing  the  Transmountaln  pipeline,  how- 
ever, depends  upon  agreement  with  Canada, 
which  in  turn  probably  hinges  upon  arrange- 
ments to  keep  crude  oU  tankers  out  of  Puget 
Sound  and  the  Strait  of  Georgia.  CoUabora- 
tlon  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
would  be  necessary  for  a  deepwater  port  off- 
shore the  West  Bide  of  the  Olympic  Peninsula 
or  Vancouver  Island.  Another  requirement 
might  be  a  general  pipeline  treaty  between 
tbe  United  States  and  Canada. 

Arcffc  Gas  Pipeline.  The  struggle  over 
competing  routes  for  a  natural  gas  pipeline 
from  the  North  Slope  may  well  become  more 
protracted  and  more  bitter  than  over  the 
oU  pipeline.  The  prospect  of  a  crude  oU  sur- 
plus on  the  West  Coast  will  lie  argued  as  ad- 
ditional grounds  for  choosing  a  trans  Can- 
ada route  to  deliver  natural  gas  directly  into 
tbe  Midwest. 

OCS  Leasing.  There  wUI  be  strong  opposi- 
tion from  environmental Ista  and  local  Inter- 
ests to  reviving  activity  on  existing  Santa 
Barbara  leases  and  to  new  leasing  off  Cali- 
fornia and  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaaka.  As  I  have 
set  out  elsewhere.  oU  and  gas  production 
from  the  OCS  is,  from  a  national  perspective, 
probably  the  least  environmentally  damag- 
ing energy  alternative.  Nevertheless  its  ad- 
verse local  Impacts  wUl  tend  to  exceed  by 
far  its  local  benefits.  A  key  argument  of  leas- 
ing opponents  in  California  and  Alaska  will 
be  the  oil  surplus  already  in  prospect  for 
the  West  Coast. 

Appendix  I 

("Major  Issues."  from  Report  of  B.  1081, 
Federal  Lands  Rinht  of  Way  Act  of  1973. 
(June  12.  1973)). 

a.  EXPORTS  or  alaskan  oil 

The  question  of  possible  exports  of  crude 
oU  produced  on  Alaska's  North  Slope  has 
been  raised  repeatedly  before  this  Commit- 
tee and  elsewhere  in  connection  virtth  con- 
sideration of  alternative  pipeline  routes  for 
that  oil.  Some  have  contended  that,  despite 
the  national  deficiency  In  crude  oU  supply. 
the  oU  companies  with  major  reserve  Inter- 
ests on  the  North  Slope  chose  the  Trans- 
Alaska  alternative  in  order  to  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  export  a  significant  fraction  of  Its 
throughput  to  Japan. 

Despite  strong  denials  by  spokesmen  for 
the  companies  and  the  National  Administra- 
tion, these  allegations  have  not  hsen  totally 
implausible.  Their  most  important  founda- 
tion has  been  tbe  posslbUiiy  of  a  crude  oU 
surplus  on  the  West  Coast.  The  throughput 
schedules  announced  for  the  Trans-Alaaka 
pipeline  In  1069  and  1970  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  anticipated  domestic  supply  de- 
ficiency In  P.AX>.  District  V  (the  West  Coast) 
for  several  years  after  the  pipeline's  comple- 


tion date.  Notwithstanding  this  expected 
crude  oU  surplus  on  the  West  Coast,  the 
owner  companies  Indicated  no  clear  plana 
for  shipping  Alaska  oil  to  other  United 
States  markets. 

With  the  prolonged  delays  In  authorization 
of  a  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  right-of-way. 
and  the  repeated  slippage  of  the  expected 
completion  date,  hcwever,  projected  West 
Coast  oU  demand  In  the  early  years  of  pipe- 
line operation  has  greatly  Increased:  at  the 
same  time,  projected  onshore  production  In 
California  bos  declined.  Current  estimates 
by  both  the  Interior  Department  and  Indus- 
try groups  now  Indicate  that  demand  in 
PAI>-  District  V  would  substanlUilly  exceed 
domestic  production  in  the  District,  ctco 
Uicludlng  North  Slope  production. 

These  recent  projections  from  government 
and  industry  sources  do  liot  completely  diji- 
mlsE  the  possibility  of  crude  oil  surpluses  on 
the  West  Coast  after  the  pipeline  is  com- 
pleted, however,  because  these  projections 
assume  that  no  major  resene  additions  will 
occur  m  the  region.  Areas  in  which  there 
could  be  significant  reserve  additions  m- 
clude  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  Lower  Cook  Inlet 
and  Santa  Barbara  Channel  provinces,  where 
major  new  lea^e  sales  are  scheduled  or  are 
under  active  consideration. 

Public  suspicions  that  exports  were  to  be  a 
significant  function  for  the  Trans-Alaska 
plpeime  have  been  rekindled  from  time  to 
time  by  a  number  of  circumstantial  indica- 
tions. Premier  Sato  suggested  In  a  1971  Inter- 
view in  Anchorage  that  Japan  was  looking 
forward  to  receiving  crude  oU  by  way  of  tlie 
pipeline;  a  corsortium  of  Japanese  companies 
obtained  a  part  interest  in  some  (as  j-et  un- 
proved) North  Slope  leases;  and  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.  proposed  to  the  Cabinet  Task 
Force  on  OU  Import  Control  that  barrel-for- 
barrel  import  quotas  be  granted  to  pro- 
ducers who  exported  crude  oU  from  the 
United  States. 

The  "Import-for-export"  proposal  envi- 
sioned a  crude  oU  excess  in  one  part  of  the 
United  States,  presumably  the  West  Coast,  in 
the  context  of  a  general  national  deficiency, 
and  was  aimed  ax.  reducing  transportation 
costs.  Alaska  r.-ude  oU  could  l>e  sold  in  Japan. 
for  example,  offsetting  Carribbean  or  Middle 
Eastern  impcrts  to  *the  East  Coast.  Not  only 
would  the  total  tanker  distance  be  less  than 
an  Alaska-East  Coast  route,  but  ihe  shippers 
could  reduce  coats  further  by  tislng  tankers 
of  foreign  registry,  rather  than  the  domestic 
vessels  required  m  the  United  States  cos^tal 
trade.  The  importance  of  this  proposal  was 
probably  eKagnerated  at  the  time,  however. 
Phillips  did  not  (and  does  noti  control  sig- 
nificant North  Slope  reserves.  The  proposal 
was  not  pressed  nor  endorsed  by  the  com- 
panies that  have  such  reserves,  and  it  was 
never  seriously  entertained  bv  the  Task 
Force. 

Price  relationships  argued  strongly  in  the 
past  against  the  existence  of  plans  to  export 
Alaskan  crude  oU.  Because  of  United  States 
quota  restrictions  on  ou  Imports,  the  prices 
of  crude  oU  on  the  West  Coast  of  the  United 
States  were  untU  1972  about  81.50  higher 
than  landed  costs  of  comparable  Middle 
Eastern  cjftdes  in  Japan,  and  US.  Midwest- 
em  prices  were  on  the  order  of  two  dollars 
higher.  If  these  differentials  continued,  there- 
would  be  little  Incentive  to  export  Alaskan 
oU  without  the  import -for-export  allowance- 
It  woiUd  clearly  be  worth  whUe  to  transship 
any  oU  surplus  in  District  V  to  the  Gulf  or 
East  Coasts  or  even  to  the  Midwest,  rather 
than  to  export  it. 

Alternatives  considered  by  the  companies 
(but  not  actively  prosecuted)  for  gettlng^ 
North  Slope  oU  to  Midwestern  or  Elsstern  U.S. 
markets  Included  a  tanker  route  around  the 
Horn:  a  pipeline  across  Panama  Unking  two 
tanker  segments:  reverslne  the  direction  of 
the  Four  Comers  pipeline  In  order  to  carry 
crude  oU  from  Southern  California  to  Texas 
and  thence  to  the  Midwest;   reversing  the 
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direction  of  the  Transmountalo  Pipeline  be- 
tween Alberta  and  Puget  Sound,  tben  using 
the  InterproTlnclttI  Plpeltiie  to  deliver  crude 
oil  to  the  Midwest:  and  construction  of  a 
new  pipeline  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  Mid- 
west along  the  Burlington  Northern  or  Mil- 
waukee Rallrcad  right-of-way. 

Although  the  prospect  of  significant  crude 
oU  surpluses  on  the  West  Coast  of  the  United 
State-s  In  the  late  1970's  and  early  1980's  have 
diminished  somewhat  (but  not  completely) . 
the  rising  wcrld  prices  of  oU  and  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  have  Increased  the  compar- 
ative attractiveness  of  export  markets.  If 
crude  oU  prices  In  both  markets  (Japan  and 
Southern  California  i  are  determined  in  the 
future  by  transportation  costs  from  the  Per- 
sian Galf.  so  that  landed  prices  per  barrel  In 
Japan  remain  35  to  SO  cenu  lower  than  In 
Califorraa.  tht*  differential  plus  the  21 -cent 
license  fee  announced  In  April  1973  (when 
the  quota  restrictions  were  removed)  would 
seemingly  more  than  ofTset  the  transporta- 
tion cost  advantage  of  shipping  Alaska  oil 
to  Japan.  But  If  the  past  two  years'  trends 
tn  exchange  rates  and  world  oil  prices  w^ere 
to  continue.  North  Slope  oil  would  be  mar- 
ketable In  Japan  at  considerably  higher 
price?  than  on  the  West  Coast  of  the  United 
States  by  the  time  a  Trans-Alaska  pipeline 
could  he  on  stream. 

Three  companies  control  more  than  90  per- 
cent i/f  the  proTed  reserves  of  the  Prudhoe 
Bay  f.e.d.  the  I&rgest  in  North  America. 
This  Aeld.  whose  production  will  dominate 
West  Coast  oil  supplies  will  be  developed  and 
produced  as  a  single  unit  pursuant  to  state 
conservation  law.  The  same  compames  will 
also  own  82  percent  of  the  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline,  which  Is  organized  as  an  undivided 
Interest  Joint  venture.  We.<5t  Coast  crude  oil 
prltef.  the  companies'  profits  and  the  state's 
revenues,  and  fuel  prices  for  West  Coast  con- 
sumer=i.  will  all  be  affected  powerfully  by  the 
amour,  t  of  oil  that  the  companies  and  the 
st.»te  permit  to  be  delivered  to  District  V 
markets.  There  Is  no  assurance  that  all  the 
otl  which  U  "surplus"  to  the  We^t  Coast  (and 
thereby  '•available  for  export")  In  the  com- 
panies' eyes  will  be  truly  In  excess  from  the 
standpoint  of  consumers,  national  security 
or  national  economic  efficiency. 

Because  of  uncertainty  regarding  the  vol- 
ume of  District  V  crude  oil  production  and 
the  Imponderable  but  almost  surely  mi- 
hanced  commercial  attractiveness  of  oil  ex- 
ports to  Japan  In  future  years,  the  Comimit- 
tee  Is  of  the  view  that  even  though  It  has 
had  repeated  assurances  from  the  oU  compa- 
nies and  the  Admlnlstratlna  that  the  former 
'"have  no  intention"  to  export  crude  oil  pro- 
duced on  Alaska's  North  Slope,  there  should, 
nevertheless,  be  a  statutory  check  upon 
such  exports. 

Sectlcn  114  of  the  Act  expresses  the  Com- 
mittee's concern  that  the  companies  that 
control  the  North  Slope  oil  reserves  might 
decide  on  the  basis  of  private  commercial 
advantage,  to  moke  export  sales  or  exchanges 
that  result  In  a  net  reduction  of  crude  oil 
supplies  available  to  the  United  SUtes.  or  an 
Increased  dependence  of  the  United  States 
upon  irusecure  foreign  supplies. 

The  Committee  did  not  believe  that  a 
categorical  prohibition  of  oil  exports  would 
be  wise,  however.  There  might  well  be  a  situ- 
ation in  which  export- for- Import  arrange- 
ments would  be  of  benefit  to  both  the 
United  States  and  Its  trading  partners.  For 
example,  the  export  to  Japan  of  Alaskan 
crude  oil  r.ipplle?  to  west  coa^t  needs  in  ex- 
change for  Latin  American  or  Eastern  Heml- 
spher»'  cni-Je  trxhlch  would  otherwise  have 
been  transported  to  Japan)  for  the  Northeast 
could,  under  some  circumstances,  be  a  better 
Arrangement  to  bring  the  Northeast  region 
additional  crude  oil  supplies  than  either 
transcontinental  pipelines  or  a  tanker  route 
around  the  Horn.  A  total  prohibition  STght. 
in  addition,  encourage  other  countries  to  re- 
.strlct  exports  to  the  United  States,  or  cripple 


efforts  to  provide  cooperation  or  shoring  of 
restricted  supplies  among  consuming  coun- 
tries. 

Section  114  provides  that  any  export  ar- 
rangement be  critically  examined  in  light 
of  the  national  Interest  to  assure  that  a  few 
pennies  per  barrel  In  private  transportation 
expense  are  not  saved  only  at  a  great  cost 
to  the  total  security  of  national  energy  sup- 
plies. Issues  that  might  be  scrutinized  in  any 
such  examination  Include  whether  any  ex- 
port at  all  13  in  the  national  interest,  the 
duration  of  the  export  contract,  the  inter- 
national consequences  of  diverting  such  ex- 
ports to  domestic  use  In  an  emergency,  the 
availability  of  transport  capacity  to  do  so. 
and  the  net  Impact  of  any  sale  or  exchange 
upon  the  United  States  balance  of  payments. 

The  provisions  of  the  Section  effectively 
place  the  burden  upon  an  applicant  for  an 
export  license  to  demonstrate  that  exports 
of  North  Slope  crude  oil  are  Indeed  In  the 
national  interest,  and  by  requiring  an  ex- 
pre«  Presidential  finding,  compel  an  exam- 
ination of  that  Interest  at  the  highest  levels. 

Appendix  II 
Questions  BECAaomr.  Possrsi-e  Exports  op 
ALASKA  North  Slope  Crude  On. 
To  Agencies: 

Please  prepare  for  the  Committee's  use 
the  following  information: 

1.  What  are  your  present  projections  for 
total  production  of  crude  oil  and  natural 
gas  liquids  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alasko  for 
each  of  the  first  five  years  (by  quarter.  If 
possible)  of  operation  of  the  Trans  Alaska 
Pipeline?  If  these  figures  differ  significantly 
from  your  projects  for  pipeline  throughput 
or  tanker  cargoes  from  Valdez,  please  Indi- 
cate the  latter  figures  as  well,  and  explain 
any  disparity  between  them. 

2.  How  much  of  this  production,  through- 
put and  or  cargoes  expected  to  be  owned  or 
controlled  by  each  of  the  companies  with  a 
producing  Interest  on  the  North  Slope  or 
with  an  equity  Interest  in  the  Trans  Alaska 
Pipeline?  (Indicate  whether  these  figures 
are  gross  or  net  of  the  state's  royalty  in- 
terest.) 

3.  What  are  your  current  projections  for 
each  year  of  the  same  five-year  period  of 
total  demand  for  (a)  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  (b)  crude  oU  and  natural  gas 
liquids  in  P.A.D.  District  V? 

4.  What  are  (a)  the  total  ciurent  re- 
finery capacity  and  (b)  projected  refinery 
capacity  and  throughput  in  PAD,  District 
V  for  each  year  of  the  five-year  period  for 
each  of  the  companies  either  with  a  pro- 
ducing Interest  on  the  North  Slope  or  with 
an  equity  Interest  in  the  Trans  Alaska  Pipe- 
line? 

5.  What  Is  the  cturent  volume  of,  and 
what  are  your  present  projections  for  each 
year  of  the  five-year  period  for,  total  PAD. 
District  V  production  of  crude  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  liquids  other  than  from  the  North 
Slope?  If  possible,  subdivide  these  by  region 
(e.g..  California  onshore,  California  offshore. 
Cook  Inlet,  etc.t. 

6.  What  Is  the  current  net  production  In 
P.AJ>.  District  V,  by  region,  of  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  liquids  by  each  of  the  com- 
panies with  a  producing  Interest  on  the 
North  Slope  Alaska  or  with  an  equity  In- 
terest In  the  pipeline,  and  what  Is  the  pro- 
jected production  for  each  of  these  com- 
panies for  each  year  of  the  five-year  period? 

7.  To  what  extent.  If  at  all.  Is  any  North 
Slope  crude  oil  production  already  under 
contract  or  otherwise  committed  tentatively 
or  otherwise  to  specific  destinations  or  pur- 
chasers? 

8.  If  the  projections  In  response  to  ques- 
tions 1,  3.  4  and  5  Imply  a  supply  deficit  In 
P.A.D.  District  V,  what  are  the  expected 
sources  for  the  balance  of  demand,  and  in 
what  projected  volumes;  if  the  projections 
Indicate  an  excess  supply,  what  are  the  ex- 


pected destinations  of  the  excess,  and  In  what 
projected  volumes? 

9.  What  plans  exist,  or  are  under  active 
consideration,  for  transporting  any  crude  oil 
produced  on  Alaska's  North  Slope  or  any- 
where In  PAX>.  District  V,  to  markets  out- 
side District  V. 

10.  In  your  opinion  win  limitations  of  de- 
mand in  District  V  or  in  general  be.  or  might 
they  ever  t>e.  a  constraint  or  delaying  fac- 
tor in  raising  the  throughput  of  the  Trans 
Alaska  Pipeline  from  its  planned  Initial 
throughput  of  600.000  barrels  per  day  to  its 
planned  capacity  of  2  million  barrels  per 
day? 

11.  What.  If  any,  agreements  are  required 
among  the  pipeline  owner  companies  to  in- 
crease the  pipeline's  operating  capacity? 
What  would  happen  If  one  or  more  com- 
panies favor  an  Increase  In  capacity  and 
others  oppose  it?  What  arrangements  exist 
with  respect  to  a  company  which  wishes  to 
ship  through  the  pipeline  a  volume  of  oil 
in  excess  of  Its  equity  [h  existing  capacity? 

13.  What  authority,  if  any,  has  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conmilsalon  or  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  require  the  owners  (a)  to  expand 
producing  capacity  up  to  2  million  barrels 
per  day.  or  (b)  to  loop  the  pipeline  for 
throughputs  greater  than  2  million  barrels? 
Is  there  any  circumstances  In  uhlcb  a  shipper 
who  Is  not  one  of  the  owners  of  the  pipeline 
might  have  a  valid  cause  of  action  to  compel 
the  owners  to  expand  pipeline  capacity? 

13.  What.  If  any.  authority  bos  the  State 
of  Alaska  to  employ  either  market  demand 
proratlonlng.  or  regulation  of  pipeline 
throughput,  to  prevent  the  development  of 
crude  oil  surpluses  or  Koftening  of  prices  In 
markets  for  the  state's  oU?  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances. If  any,  can  you  anticipate  exer- 
cise of  such  authority? 

To  Companies: 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  pre- 
pare for  the  Committees  use  the  following 
Information: 

1.  What  are  your  company's  present  pro- 
jections for  total  production  of  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  liquids  on  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska  for  each  of  the  first  five  years  (by 
quarter.  If  possible)  of  operation  of  the  Trans 
Alaska  Pipeline?  If  these  figures  differ  sig- 
nificantly from  "Our  projections  for  pipeline 
throughput  or  tanker  cargoes  from  Valdez. 
plea-ie  Indicate  the  latter  figures  as  well,  and 
explain  any  disparity  between  them. 

2.  What  are  your  company's  present  pro- 
jections over  the  same  five-year  period  of  net 
volume  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  liquids 
ia)  produced  by  your  company  and  ita  affili- 
ates on  the  North  Slope,  (b)  shipped 
through  their  share  of  the  pipeline,  and  (c) 
loaded  by  them  at  Valdez?  (Indicate  whether 
these  figures  are  inclusive  or  exclusive  of 
state  royalty  oil.) 

3.  What  are  your  current  projections  over 
the  same  five-year  period  of  total  demand 
for  (a)  refined  petroleum  products  and  <b> 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas  liquids  In  P.AJ). 
District  V? 

4.  What  la  the  present  capacity  of  your 
company's  P.A.D  District  V  refineries  and 
those  of  Its  Skfflllates,  and  what  are  your  cur- 
rent projections  or  plans  for  refinery  capac- 
ity and  throughput  for  each  year  of  the  five- 
year  period? 

5.  What  is  the  current  volume  of,  and 
what  are  your  company's  present  projections 
for  each  year  of  the  flve-year  period  for  total 
P-A.D.  District  V  production  of  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  liquids  other  than  from  the 
North  Slope?  If  possible,  subdivide  these  by 
region  (e.g..  California  onshore,  California 
offshore.  Cook  Inlet,  etc.). 

6.  What  Is  the  current  net  production  of 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas  liquids  controlled 
by  your  company  and  Its  affiliates  ia  PJV.D. 
District  V,  by  region,  and  what  are  your  pro- 
jections for  this  production  for  each  year  of 
t^  five-year  period? 

'7.  What  portion,  If  any,  of  your  company's 
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projected  North  Slope  production  and/or 
that  of  Its  ailillates  Is  already  sold  or  under 
sale  contract,  or  otherwise  committed,  ten- 
tatively or  otherwise,  to  specific  destinations 
or  purchasers  4  Including  your  own  refineries 
and/or  those  of  your  affiliates)?  How  much 
of  this  supply  Is  committed  to  P.A.D.  Dis- 
trict V? 

a.  If  the  projections  In  response  to  ques- 
tions 1,  3.  4  and  5  Imply  a  supply  deficit  In 
PAJ>-  District  V.  what  are  the  expected 
sources  of  the  balance  of  demand  and  in 
what  projected  volumes;  If  the  projections 
Indicate  an  excess  supply,  what  are  the  ex- 
pected destinations  of  the  excess,  and  In 
what  projected  volumes? 

9.  If  the  responses  to  questions  2,  4  and  G 
itidlcate  a  supply  deficit  for  your  company 
and  lis  affiliates  In  P,A.D.  District  V,  from 
what  sources  do  you  expect  to  fill  the  deficit 
and  in  what  voltunes;  If  the  responses  Indi- 
cate a  surplus,  what  are  the  expected  or 
planned  destinations  of  the  surplus,  and  In 
what  volumes? 

10.  What  plans  exist,  or  are  under  active 
consideration  by  your  company  or  Its  affili- 
ates, for  transporting  any  crude  oil  produced 
on  Alaska's  North  Slope  or  elsewhere  m  P.A.D, 
District  V  to  markets  outside  District  V. 

11.  In  your  opinion  will  limitations  of 
demand  In  District  V  or  In  general  be,  or 
might  they  ever  be,  a  constraint  or  delaying 
factor  In  raising  the  throughout  of  the  Trans 
Alaska  Pipeline  from  its  planned  Initial 
throughput  of  600.000  barrels  per  day  to  Its 
planned  capacity  of  2  million  barrels  per 
day? 

12.  What,  If  any,  agreements  are  required 
among  the  pipeline  owner  companies  to  In- 
crease the  pipeline's  operating  capacity? 
Wh&.t  would  happen  If  one  or  more  companies 
favor  an  increase  In  capacity  and  others  op- 
pose it?  What  arrangements  exist  with  re- 
spect to  a  company  which  wishes  to  ship 
through  the  pipeline  a  volume  of  oil  In  ex- 
cess of  Its  equltv  In  existing  capacity? 

13.  What  authority.  If  any,  has  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  or  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  require  the  owners  (a)  to  expand 
producing  capacity  up  to  2  million  barrels  per 
day.  or  (bl  to  loop  the  pipeline  for  through- 
puts greater  than  2  million  barrels?  Is  there 
any  circumstance  In  which  a  shipper  who  Is 
not  one  of  the  owners  of  the  pipeline  might 
have  a  valid  cause  of  action  to  compel  the 
owners  to  expand  pipeline  capacity? 

14.  What.  If  any,  authority  has  the  State 
of  Alaska  to  employ  either  market  demand 
proratlonlng,  or  regulation  of  pipeline 
throughput,  to  prevent  the  development  of 
crude  oU  surpluses  or  softening  of  prices  In 
markets  for  the  State's  oil?  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances. If  any,  can  you  anticipate  exer- 
cise of  such  authority?  Under  what  circum- 
stances, If  any,  can  you  anticipate  a  request 
(or  endorsement)  by  your  company  for  such 
action  to  limit  production? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  as  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1609),  as  modi- 
fled,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  f  unher  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  modified  version  of  my  amend- 
ment No,  1646  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  'The 
amendment  tvlU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1646i,  as  modi- 
fled.  Is  as  follows: 

rC.INOMIC  POUCY  ACTIONS 

Sec.  .  lal  Section  3  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 

the  eud  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 


"(7)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  states 
to  use  export  controls  to  secure  the  removal 
by  foreign  countries  of  restrictions  on  ac- 
cess to  supplies  (a I  wher«  such  restrictions 
which  have  had  or  may  have  a  serious  domes- 
tic milatlonary  Impact,  have  caused  or  may 
cause  a  serious  domestic  shortage,  or  hare 
had  or  may  have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on 
employment  In  the  Onued  SUtea,  or  ibi 
where  such  restrictions  have  been  Imposed 
for  piU'poses  of  Influencing  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States.  In  effecting  this 
policy,  the  President  shall  make  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  secure  the  removal  or  re- 
duction of  such  restrictions,  policies  or 
actions  through  International  cooperation 
and  agreement  before  resorting  to  the  Im- 
position of  controls  on  the  export  of  mate- 
rials from  the  United  States:  Provided.  That 
no  action  shall  be  taken  In  fulfillment  of 
the  policy  set  forth  In  this  subsection  to 
restrict  the  export  of  medicine,  and  medical 
supplies." 

(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act,  as  amended  bv 
sections  3,  4,  9,  and  10  of  this  Act,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(J)  Before  exercising  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  Act  to  Implement  the  policy 
set  forth  In  section  3(7),  the  President 
shall— 

"(I)  request  and  receive  from  the  Tariff 
Commission  Its  views  on  the  probable  impact 
on  the  domestic  economy  of  such  exercise  of 
authority:  Provided,  /loifet-er.  That  such 
views  are  transmitted  to  the  President  within 
30  days  of  the  request  therefor;  and 

"{2}  consult  with  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  such 
exercise  of  authority." 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  as  modifled  contains  several 
changes  from  the  printed  amendment. 
Primarily,  it  now  contains  some  language 
that  would  provide  for  a  new  section  B. 
Where  such  Instructions  have  been  Im- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  in 
effecting  this  policy  the  President  shall 
make  reasonable  eflort  to  secure  the  re- 
moval or  reduction  of  such  restrictions. 
That  is  in  addition  to  the  amendment  as 
it  was  printed. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  stricken 
the  reporting  language  on  the  amend- 
ment as  It  was  originally  printed  because 
there  Is  reporting  language  In  the  bill. 

The  thrust  of  this  amendment  is  to 
provide  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  use  export  controls  to  secure 
the  removal  by  foreign  countries  of  re- 
strictions on  access  to  supplies  where 
such  restrictions  would  have  a  serious 
domestic  Inflationary  Impact,  have 
caused  or  may  cause  a  serious  domestic 
shortage,  or  have  or  may  have  a  serious 
adverse  effect  on  employment  In  the 
United  States. 

It  further  provides  that  if  these  appear 
to  be  conditions,  that  the  President  shall 
request  and  receive  a  report  from  the 
Tariff  Commission  of  its  views  on  the 
probable  Impact  on  the  domestic  econ- 
omy of  the  exercise  of  such  authority. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  with 
this  amendment  Is  to  provide  the  tools  In 
the  bill  w  herein  If  a  country  attempts  to 
restrict  supplies  or  access  of  supplies  to 
the  United  States,  and  If  that  restriction 
Is  adversely  going  to  affect  our  economy, 
cause  inflation,  cause  severe  inflationary 
hardship,  cause  severe  unemployment, 
we  would  be  able  to  at  least  have  at  our 
disposal  the  tool  of  determining  whether 
we  were  going  to  restrict  the  access  of  our 


exports  to  s  country  that  was  engaging 
in  policies  that  would  affect  us  in  that 
way. 

I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  to- 
day we  are  living  In  an  era  in  which  we 
are  going  to  see  perhaps  more  and  more 
boycotts :  combinations  of  coimtries  that 
would  attempt  to  use  restrictions  on  their 
exports  to  the  United  States,  and  exports 
to  other  countries,  in  a  manner  that 
could  cause  severe  economic  hardship 
to  this  ^:ountry.  While  I  do  not  believe 
that  Is  the  way  we  should  play  'he  trade 
game— I  believe  there  should  be  free  ac- 
cess to  trade  where  possible — I  believe 
that  we  have  to  be  prepared  and  have 
to  have  the  capability  to  be  able  to  re- 
spond to  that  kind  of  action. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  if  we  are  pre- 
pared, if  we  have  the  capability,  and  if 
other  countries  realize  that  we  have  the 
capability  and  the  determination  to  re- 
spond to  these  kinds  of  actions,  then 
there  is  less  of  a  chance  that  we  will  be 
brought  into  this  kind  of  a  protectionism 
and  this  kind  of  economic  warfare  which 
appears  to  be  on  the  horizon,  and  which 
has  already  been  used  in  some  Instances. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  at 
length  with  the  floor  leader  Mr  Sieve.n- 
soN  I  who  is  handling  the  bill,  and  also 
with  the  leader  from  the  minority  1 
think  this  is  a  tool  that  would  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  this  country,  if  we  had 
thii  tool. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  This  amendment  is 
intended  to  strengthen  the  bargaining 
position  of  the  President  lor  the  purpose 
of  reducing  barriers  that  deny  the 
United  States  access  to  suppUes. 

The  International  economic  debate 
has  been  shifting  in  recent  years  from 
import  controls  and  access  to  markets  to 
export  controls  and  access  to  supplies. 
The  concern  wliich  we  all  face  in  the 
mdustriallzed  world  is  dramatized  by  the 
recent  action  of  the  oil-producing  coun- 
tries when  they  Imposed  an  embargo. 
Acting  jointly  through  the  OPEC,  the 
otl-producink  countries  caused  severe 
economic  consequences  In  other  coun- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
foreign  pohcies  of  tho.se  coimtries.  With- 
out such  power  as  this  amendment  af- 
fords the  President,  the  United  States  is 
virtually  powerless.  Its  military  power 
and  its  economic  power  are  not  exercis- 
able. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  not 
to  encourage  the  use  of  export  controls. 
Its  purpose,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  dis- 
courage resort  by  governments  to  export 
controls  and  such  other  devlce.s  which 
deny  access  to  supplies. 

This  amendment  is  carefully  drawn  to 
permit  resort  to  export  controls  by  the 
President  only  when  a  foreign  country 
has  imposed  restrictions  on  supply  which 
have  a  serious  domestic  inflationary  Im- 
pact in  the  United  States  or  have  caused 
a  serious  domestic  shortage  or  a  serious 
adverse  effect  on  employment.  That  is 
the  one  test. 

The  other  test  offers  the  President  the 
opportunity  to  impose  export  controls 
when  the  pui-pose  of  the  restriction  by 
the  foreign  coimtry  is  to  influence  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  Etates. 
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Even  this  authority,  the  authority  to 
impose  controls  in  these  carefully  clr- 
I  /         cumscrtbed    circumstances,    is    further 
lunlted. 

The  amendment  requires  that  the 
President  first  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  secure  the  removal  or  reduc- 
tion of  such  restrictions  tlirough  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  agreement,  before 
resorting  to  the  imposition  of  controls. 
I  want  to  emphasize.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
not  protectionism.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  give  the  President  the 
authority  by  which  to  bring  down  trade 
barriers  which  deny  the  United  States 
access  to  essential  supphes.  Oil  is  the 
obvious  example,  but  there  are  other  pos- 
sibilities Ijing  in  wait  for  us  down  'he 
road. 

We  have  and  produce  in  this  country 
such  high-technology  products  and  agri- 
cultural commodities  which  gives  us 
econoir.ic  power,  which  could  be  used  un- 
der this  amendment  to  bring  don-n  im- 
reasonable  trade  barriers  and  permit  us 
access  to  essential  commodities  produced 
by  foreign  countries. 

Without  this  power  we  are  on  a  one- 
way street.  Other  coimtries  resort  to  ex- 
port controls,  but  the  United  States  does 
not.  We  take  it  lying  down. 

I  «i!l  support  this  amendment,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  want  to  make  sure 
of  the  specific  intent  of  the  amendment. 
One.  it  is  pennissive,  not  mandatory,  on 
the  part  of  the  President  using  this;  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  right.  It  Is  per- 
missive. It  requires,  as  in  other  sections 
of  the  bill,  reporting  to  the  Congress  of 
his  actions. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But  this  amend- 
ment is  not  the  basis  for  a  legal  action 
on  somebody's  part  to  force  the  Presi- 
dent to  act? 
Mr.  CHILES.  It  is  not  self-acting  no. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Second,  you  have 
used  the  word  "serious"  on  three  occa- 
sions. I  take  it  that  would  mean  exactly 
what  it  means,  that  it  must  cause  a 
serious  domestic  inflation. 

Mr.  CHILES.  In  addition,  the  Tariff 
Commission  makes  a  report  of  the  con- 
sequences. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Third,  as  I  read  the 
amendment,  it  would  not  apply  if  a 
country  ra?-^  the  price  on  a  materia] 
that  it  migut  be  selling  in  the  world, 
because  that  is  not  denying  access  to 
suppUes:  it  is  simply  raising  the  price 
of  them. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  it  could.  I  think 
It  would  be  possible.  If  the  raising  of 
that  price  was  to  the  extent  that  it  was 
denying  access  and  if  a  report  showed 
that,  then  it  would  be  possible 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But  that  would  have 
to  be  a  raking  of  a  price  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  would  be.  in  essence,  pric- 
ing the  community  out  of  the  world 
market  and  nobody  wants  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Again,  it  would  have  to 
be  such  that  it  would  be  causing  this 
kind  of  A.  B,  C — that  it  would  be  causing 
serious    unemployment,    economic    dls- 
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tress,  or  an  inflationary  impact;  and  It 
would  take  a  report  of  the  Commission. 
To  be  frank  with  the  Senator,  I  would 
envision  that  it  would  certainly  be  pos- 
sible that  price  could  do  that,  If  the 
raise  was  of  that  amount.  That  would 
depend,  again,  upon  the  seriousness  of 
it  and  upon  the  report. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  the  Senator 
is  saying,  then — now  I  understand — is 
that,  realistically,  the  countries  that  have 
control  of  tin  or  copper  or  bauxite  would 
trigger  this  permissive  retaliation,  if  they 
were  to  raise  their  price  high  enough 
to  the  world  community,  not  just  to  the 
United  States,  so  as  to  cause  the  serious 
short  supply  or  the  serious  inflation.  In 
that  case,  we  can  say  to  Bolivia  or 
Jamaica.  "We  are  going  io  retaliate.  You 
cannot  raise  your  price  that  high  on 
your  tin  or  your  bauxite." 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  the  price  raise 
would  have  to  be  sufBclent  so  that  find- 
ings could  be  made  that  it  amounted  to 
a  restriction  on  access.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  ways  that  you  could  restrict  access. 
One  way  would  Ije  to  price  your  material 
at  such  a  price  that  It  amoimted  to  that, 
which  caused  a  diminished  demand,  to 
the  extent  that  you  restricted  access  of 
the  supplies. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  do  not  understand 
the  answer.  I  cannot  think  of  any  com- 
modity that  any  foreign  country  sells 
that  has  ever  been  priced  so  high  that  It 
restricted  access  to  It.  Even  in  the  petro- 
leiun  boycott,  it  was  the  fact  that  It  was 
a  boycott  by  the  Arab  countries  and  they 
would  not  sell  it  to  us,  not  the  price,  that 
prohibited  our  access  to  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  that  high  price 
aln-ays  Is  possible  to  restrict  access  to 
supplies.  If  that  price  Is  high  enough 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  On  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 30,  1973, 1  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  8547,  which  dealt  with  the 
devastating  Impact  of  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo. This  amendment  read  as  follows: 
During  any  period  during  which  a  foreign 
country  prohibits  the  export  of  crude  oil  or 
refined  petroleum  products  from  such  coun- 
try to  the  United  States,  the  President  shall 
prohibit  the  export  from  the  United  States 
to  such  foreign  country  of  all  articles,  mate- 
rials, and  supplies,  other  than  food,  medicine, 
and  medical  supplies. 

My  rationale  for  precluding  the  Presi- 
dent from  ordering  retaliatory  embargos 
on  exports  of  food,  medicine,  and  medical 
supplies,  lay  In  the  beUef  that  America 
should  never  play  poUtics  with  people's 
lives. 

At  a  time  when  petroleum  was  In  criti- 


cal short  supply  around  the  world,  the 

Arab  nations  saw  fit  to  pm'sue  their 
political  goals  by  exerting  economic 
blackmail  against  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  In  shutting  off  their  ex- 
ports of  crude  oil  and  refined  products, 
the  Arab  leaders  thought  that  by  endan- 
gering the  health  and  safety  of  the  poor. 
the  elderly  and  the  sick,  they  could  bring 
about  changes  in  our  foreign  policy. 

This  was  clearly  blackmail  on  the  part 
of  the  Arab  leaders  and  I  felt  then,  as 
I  do  now,  that  our  Nation  must  reject 
this  diplomacy  of  calculated  human  suf- 
fering. 

I  felt  it  was  essential  to  put  heads  of 
state  on  notice  that  we  do  not  consider 
blackmail  a  valid  tool  of  international 
policy. 

That  is  why,  though  I  did  not  believe 
we  should  keep  on  selling  the  Arabs  Items 
such  as  power  machinery,  motorized  ve- 
hicles, and  the  very  drills  they  use  to  pro- 
duce the  oil  they  embargoed  last  winter, 
I,  nevertheless,  am  conceraed  that  Amer- 
ica not  exercise  retaliatory  export  au- 
thority to  withhold  food  and  medical 
supplies  from  the  Arab  people. 

As  the  pending  Chiles  amendment  Is 
another  attempt  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  Impose  retaliatory  export  con- 
trols, I  am  int.oducing  my  modifying 
amendment  to  Indicate  that  blackmail  is 
not  an  acceptable  policy  for  export  con- 
trols by  the  United  States. 

I  thank  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
Florida  for  accepting  this  modiflcation  to 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  and  yield  back 
our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  aU 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to 

Mr.  Stevenson!  i  move  to  lav  that 

motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ndnn)  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  I,  strike  out  line  6  through  line  a. 
Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  section  2  of 
the  bill  we  are  considering,  S.  3792,  to 
extend  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969,  significantly  liberalizes  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  President  may 
impose  export  controls.  This  change,  if 
adopted,  could  be  detrimental  to  the 
agriculture  Industry  and  to  the  Nation 
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as  a  whole.  I  offer  this  amendment  to 
keep  the  conditions  for  imposing  export 
controls  as  they  exist  under  present  law. 

Under  the  existing  language  of  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1969,  one  con- 
dition which  must  be  satisfied  before  the 
President  may  impose  export  controls  is 
that  the  measure  must  be  necessary  "to 
reduce  the  serious  inflationary  impact 
of  abnormal  foreign  demand."  The  bill 
we  are  considering  deletes  the  word  "ab- 
normal." 

The  change  proposed  in  the  bUl  would 
permit  misguided  and  misinformed  ad- 
vocates of  export  controls  to  force  the 
President,  through  court  action,  to  insti- 
tute export  controls  at  a  time  when  it 
could  be  detrimental  to  the  entire  Nation. 

FOREIGN    DEMAND    IS   BENEFICIAL 

Last  year,  agricultural  exports  kept  our 
balance  of  trade  in  the  black  In  spite 
of  Increased  costs  for  oil  and  other  for- 
eign materials  we  import  and  depend  on 
greatly.  Foreign  demand  is  expected  to 
remain  strong  and  continue  to  give  us 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade.  Agricul- 
tural exports  are  expected  to  amount  to 
$21  billion  in  fiscal  year  1975,  and  they 
were  even  higher  than  that  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  Clearly,  this  additional  Income  is 
advantageous  to  the  entire  Nation  and 
to  agriculture  as  well. 

The  continuation  of  strong  foreign  de- 
mand is  expected  to  keep  prices  for  agri- 
cultural commodities  at  a  profitable  level. 
This  Is  healthy  for  the  entire  economy. 
However,  some  advocates  of  depression 
level  prices  for  farm  commodities  could 
press  for  export  controls  under  any  type 
of  foreign  demand.  If  the  bill  is  adopted 
in  its  present  form.  Such  advocates,  by 
acting  under  the  guise  of  "consumer  in- 
terests," have  nearly  forced  us  into  ex- 
port controls  in  the  past  under  existing 
law.  For  example,  there  was  the  "$1  per 
loaf"  scare  on  wheat  supplies  last  winter. 

My  argument  Is  simply  that  strong  for- 
eign demand  for  our  commodities  is  a 
healthy  situation  and  the  present  bill 
would  permit  export  controls  to  be  im- 
plemented even  in  such  circumstances. 
My  amendment  would  prevent  this  from 
happening  since  strong  foreign  demand 
Is  not  necessarily  abnormal  demand. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  very  im- 
portant but  rather  technical  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past,  one  of  the  impediments  to  the 
effective  use  of  export  controls  has  been 
the  need  to  show  abnormal  foreign  de- 
mand which  produced  an  excessive  drain 
of  scarce  materials  and  serious  inflation. 
The  term  "abnormal"  suggests  the  need 
to  show,  by  reference  to  some  earlier 
period,  that  the  pattern  or  magnitude  of 
foreign  demand  had  changed. 

However,  the  determination  of  an  ap- 
propriate reference  point  for  assessing 
whether  foreign  demand  was  normal  or 
abnormal  was  impossible  to  do  with  any 
decree  of  certainty,  since  trade  patterns 
fiuctuate;  and  in  some  situations,  an 
excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials  and 
serious  inflation  can  result  even  if  foreign 
demand  levels  have  not  changed  signif- 
icantly. 

In  other  words,  what  difference  does 
It  make  if  the  foreign  demand  is  abnor- 
mal or  normal,  so  long  as  it  is  causing 


serious  inflation  and  an  excessive  drain 
of  scarce  materials? 

It  was  for  those  reasons  that  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  supported  this 
change  to  delete  the  reference  to  ab- 
normal foreign  demand. 

For  those  reasons,  I  have  to  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment.  The  commit- 
tee, as  I  recall,  was  unanimous. 

There  is  simply  no  standard  of  abnor- 
mality, whether  it  be  on  scrap  metals 
or  wheat  exports.  If  we  are  gomg  to  in- 
sist upon  the  use  of  the  term  "abnor- 
mal."  for  all  practical  purposes,  this  has 
proved  to  be  a  useless  clause.  I  support 
the  export  of  agricultural  commodities, 
I  think,  as  much  as  the  Senator  from 
Kansas;  but  we  are  going  to  have  to 
strike  the  use  of  the  word  "abnormal' 
if  we  are  going  to  have  any  kind  of 
standard  we  can  look  to  from  time  to 
time. 

We  have  been  over  and  over  it  In 
committee.  It  is  just  a  worse  than  use- 
less word  that  causes  an  inoperative 
section. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Had  the  word  "abnormal"  been 
stricken  a  few  months  ago,  we  probably 
would  have  had  export  controls  because 
of  all  the  scare  talk  about  bread  prices 
at  $1  'J  loaf. 

Does  the  Senator  see  it  makUig  any 
difference  if  we  strike  the  word 
"abnormal"? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No,  I  doubt  that, 
with  or  without  the  word,  we  would  have 
had  export  controls  based  on  that  scare 
talk,  but  I  can  foresee  a  situation  in  any 
kind  of  commodity,  be  it  scrap  iron  or 
otherwise,  where,  as  the  foreign  demand 
increases  and  increases  and  as  the  sup- 
ply in  the  United  States  is  static,  and 
as  gradually  foreign  demand  forces  up 
our  domestic  prices,  we  would  say  at 
some  stage,  "Slop." 

But  to  say  abnormal  foreign  demand 
almost  implies  the  kind  of  situation  that 
you  are  only  going  to  use  this  where  the 
foreign  demand  is  so  extraordinary,  so 
unusual,  as  to  be  almost  unthought  of. 

We  thought  in  committee  that  was  too 
high  a  standard  to  subject  domestic 
consumers  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  just  seems 
to  the  junior  Senator  Irom  Kansas  that 
we  make  a  serious  mistake  by  removing 
the  word  "abnormal"  from  section  3 
(2)(A>: 

(2)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  use  export  controls  (A)  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  protect  the  domestic  economy 
from  the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials 
and  to  reduce  the  serious  Inflationary  Im- 
pact of    (abnormal)    foreign   demand.' 

It  see.Tis  to  this  Senator  to  have  the 
effect  of  significantly  liberalizing  condi- 
tions under  which  the  President  can  Im- 
pose controls  on  nonagricultural  goods. 

For  agricultural  commodities,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  Export  Administration 
Act  provides  an  additional  and  more  Im- 
portant test  before  the  export,  controls 
may  be  Imposed. 

But  there  is  a  great  feeling  In  this 
country,  and  not  Just  for  agricultural 
commodities,  tbat,  when  market  prices 


reach  profitable  levels,  there  are  always 
great  demands  advocated  In  the  name  of 
consumerism  or  consumer  Interests 
which  would,  in  effect,  impose  export 
controls  having  the  ultimate  effect  of 
lowering  prices  on  farm  and  other  com- 
modities. 

We  had  an  example  somewhat  over  a 
year  ago  with  export  controls  on  soy- 
beans. The  market  price  on  soybeans.  I 
think,  dropped  from  around  $12  to  $3 
or  $4.  We  did  not  have  any  more  soy- 
beans because  of  export  controls  and 
probably  no  lesser  amount  of  soybeans, 
so  the  drastic  fall  in  prices  was  about 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  export 
controls. 

They  were  later  lifted  and  it  was  ac- 
knowledged at  the  time  they  were  lifted 
that  it  probably  was  a  mistake  to  Impose 
the  controls  In  the  first  instance. 

So  it  seems  clear  that  our  farmers  and 
others  engaged  in  export  need  tliis  pro- 
tection. 

I  am  willing  to  submit  this  measure  to 
a  voice  vote.  I  want  to  call  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  would  hope  it 
might  be  accepted.  The  issue  has  been 
discussed  in  the  committee.  Can  we  have 
so.Tie  assurance  by  the  committee  tliat  it 
makes  no  significant  difference? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  share  the  Sena- 
tor's concern  and  commend  him  for  ex- 
pressing it. 

I  represent  the  largest  agricultural  ex- 
porting State  in  the  Union  and  I  could 
not  support  this  amendment  if  I  thought 
it  would  have  any  adverse  effect  on  our 
farmers  or  on  our  agricultural  commu- 
nity in  general. 

1  he  tact  of  the  matter  is  that  almo.'-t 
no  matter  how  you  look  at  it.  demand 
for  U.S.  food,  whether  it  is  Kansas 
wheat  or  Illinois  com.  Is  abnormal  and 
is  going  to  remain  abnormal  for  a  long 
time  with  the  demand  rising  simultane- 
ously at  home  and  abroad. 

So.  the  deletion  of  the  word  "ab- 
normal" is  vers-  unlikely,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  make  any  difference  at  all  to 
farmers. 

Certainly,  hi  the  case  of  the  soybeans, 
with  or  without  the  word  "abnormal." 
the  Government  would  have  had  the 
authority  nith  whlcli  to  impose  that 
embargo. 

I  thought  the  imposition  of  the  soy- 
bean embargo  was  a  terrible  mistake. 
It  is.  however,  possible  in  other  ch-cum- 
stances  that  demand,  whether  it  is  for 
ferrous  scrap  or  some  other  commodity, 
might  not  be  abnormal  by  some  test,  vet 
could  be  causing  very  serious  Inflation 
and  a  drain  of  an  essential  commodity 
at  home  and.  thus,  require  the  imwsi- 
tion  of  controls. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  com- 
mittee recommends  deleting  the  word 
abnormal."  It  adds  an  element  of  un- 
certainty, of  confusion.  It  is  an  unreal- 
istic test,  and  one  that  is  most  unlike!}' 
to  have  any  effect  at  all  on  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

So  I  hope  that  on  the  basL>;  of  this 
colloquy,  and  the  unanimity  that  has 
been  expressed  on  this  question  here  on 
the  floor  and  also  within  the  commit- 
tee, that  it  might  be  possible  for  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  to  withdraw  his 
amendment. 
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I  certainly  assure  him  that  If  under 
the  changes  In  this  act  this  or  any  other 
administration  resorted  arbitrarily  to  the 
use  of  export  controls  with  adverse  effect 
on  our  farmers,  I  would  be  among  the 
first  to  join  with  him  in  changing  the  law 
to  provide  a  different  end  perhaps  more 
realistic  standard  than  the  now  "ab- 
normal" provides  In  the  law. 

Mr.  TXHJE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

I  do  appreciate  the  expression  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  think  we  are  m  accord :  we  all  repre- 
sent agricultural  States.  There  are  large 
e.Nports  from  the  State  of  Oregon,  from 
'he  State  of  niinois.  from  the  State  of 
KansEs.  ar.d  from  other  States  across  the 
'ountry.  .Agricultural  export;,  of  course, 
are  very  important  to  our  States. 

I  do  not  intend  to  suggest  either  Sen- 
ator would  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  that 
might  impose  any  hardship  or  restriction 
on  potential  exports. 

This  exchange  has  been  veiy  helpful. 
It  does  make  some  guide  to  those  who 
would  have  authority  to  impose  export 
controls. 

Under  existing  law  as  it  deals  with 
agriculture,  before  the  President  can  im- 
pose export  restrictions  on  any  agricul- 
tural commodity,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture must  certify  that  the  supply  of 
such  commodity  Is  not  in  excess  of  re- 
quirements for  the  domestic  economy. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  S.  3792 
does  not  affect  this  latter  provision  relat- 
ing to  agriculture.  So  on  the  basis  of 
the  exchange  with  the  Senators  from 
Oregon  and  Illinois,  I  think  it  best  not 
to  withdraw  the  amendment,  I  would  like 
to  have  the  record  show  it  was  offered, 
but  I  am  certainly  willing  to  accept  the 
decision  on  a  voice  vote  of  the  Senate, 

Mr,  STEVENSON,  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator made  that  point.  He  referred  to  the 
additional  safeguard  that  does  remain 
in  the  Export  Administration  Act  for 
the  farmers. 

That  provision  has  not  been  changed 
by  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  both 
sides  yield  back  the  remamder  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  the  remamder 
of  my  time. 

Mr  PACKWOOD,  Mr,  President.  I  do 
not  yield  yet, 

Mr,  STEVENSON,  Mr,  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll, 

Mr,  PACKWOOD,  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  What  Is  The 
wlli_of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  ba-k. 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
I  putting  the  question  i . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed  


Mr,  PACKWOOD,  Mr,  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
im.medlate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wlU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1  line  7.  after  "Sec.  2"  insert 
"(»)". 

On  page  1.  Ijetween  lines  8  and  9.  Insert 
the  following : 

(b)  Section  3(2)  (A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  and  Inserting 
iu  lieu  thereof  "or." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not 
the  40-minute  amendment;  it  is  an  or- 
dinary pmendment.  with  a  30-minute 
limitation.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
strictly  to  deal  with  the  declaration  of 
policy  in  the  basic  act  which  Is  here 
being  dealt  with.  The  basic  act  Is  a  little 
out  of  date  in  terms  of  the  problems 
which  now  face  our  country. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  my  interces- 
sion In  respect  to  this  whole  bill  is  only 
because  Inflation  Is  very  directly  in- 
volved, now,  in  respect  to  food  pirtces 
and  food  exports;  otherwise  I  would  leave 
it  to  the  agricultural  experts  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.  But  imder  present  clr- 
cimistances.  It  really  affects  us  all. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  particular 
section  that  I  have  in  mind  to  deal  with 
here  in  this  rather  brief  but  I  think  Im- 
portant amendment,  in  terms  of  the 
purposes  which  we  are  trying  to  serve, 
appears  in  the  third  line  of  sec.  3(2)  <A) 
on  page  12  of  the  committee  report.  That 
purpose  reads  as  follows: 

It  ts  the  policy  of  the  tJnited  States  to  u-se 
export  controls  (A)  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  protect  the  domestic  economy  from  the 
excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials  and  to 
reduce  the  serious  Inflationary  Impact  rf 
.  .  .  foreign  demand. 

My  proposal  would  be  to  separate  the 
two  concepts,  "to  stop  the  excessive  drain 
of  scarce  materials."  or  "to  reduce  the 
serious  inflationary  Impact  of  foreign  de- 
mand." 

The  reason  for  that,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  we  would  have  a  right  to  consider — 
that  is  why  this  would  go  in  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  rather  than  as  a  mandatory  di- 
rection— as  one  of  the  criteria  for  Im- 
po-sition  of  export  controls,  whether  it 
drains  pctu-ce  materials  or  gives  us  a  seri- 
ous inflationary  impact,  in  the  event  that 
foreign  demand  creates  that  Inflationary 
impact. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  as  we  stand 
now,  joining  these  two  requirements  with 
the  word  "and."  we  have  the  problem 
that  an  e.xces.slve  drain  of  scarce  mate- 
rials may  not  Immediately  cause  a  serious 
Inflationary  Impact,  but  our  situation  Is 
now  so  bad  in  respect  to  Inflation  that 
we  cannot  actually  wait  until  the  Infla- 


tionary Impact  hits  us  before  we  deal 
with  export  controls. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  on  this  partic- 
ular matter,  in  the  recent  example  of 
price  controls  there  was  an  excessive 
drain,  as  we  all  know,  based  on  the  tre- 
mendous reduction  which  has  taken 
place  In  even  the  minimal  reserves  which 
are  now  on  hand  respecting  the  major 
farm  commodities  ;ike  wheat :  and  there 
was  no  inflationary  Impact  immediately, 
but  an  Inflationary  impact  was  delayed 
and  occurred  at  a  later  time,  so  that  this 
definition  would  not  have  been  met  then 
and  there. 

Yet,  as  we  all  know,  and  as.  for  ex- 
ample, the  Investigations  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, of  which  I  am  one  of  the  two 
ranking  members,  has  found,  the  infla- 
tionary impact,  though  deferred,  of  the 
Russian  wheat  deal,  nonetheless  was  a 
serious  stimulus  to  what  could  almost  be 
characterized  as  a  runaway  price. 

So  for  all  of  those  reasons.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, and  recognizing  that  we  are  now 
in  a  different  kind  of  a  world,  and  as  so 
much  of  this  act  states  that  it  has  rela- 
tion to  the  fundamental  policy  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe — and  I  am 
speaking  now  not  in  the  sense  of  an  ag- 
riculturist, but  strictly  in  terms  of  the 
interests  of  consumers — that  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  both  to 
deal  with  the  danger  of  the  excessive 
drain  of  scarce  materials  and  to  deal 
with  the  danger  of  the  serious  inflation- 
ary Impact  of  foreign  demand. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  this  Is  simply 
a  declaration  of  the  basic  policy  of  the 
Utilted  States,  which  this  amendment 
seeks  to  make  cover  both  contingencies 
instead  of  the  one  with  two  criteria.  That 
is  the  whole  essence  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  would  hope  very  much  that  all  of 
us  would  recognize  that  this  is  the  Idea. 

I  might  point  out  that  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  construction  pre- 
vailed. In  the  other  body  they  did  use 
the  word  "or." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr,  President.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes.  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield? 

Mr,  JAVITS,  Of  course, 

Mr,  PACKWOOD.  Again  I  want  to  be 
specific.  Let  us  take  wheat,  for  example. 
We  wUl  grow  about  1.900,000.000  bushels 
this  year  In  this  country,  give  or  take  50 
mUlion  bushels,  and  will  use  only  700 
million  bushels  domestically;  so  we  are 
not  short  of  wheat.  It  is  not  a  scarce 
commodity. 

But  If  we  change  the  "and"  to  "or", 
does  that  mean  we  carmot  export  any 
wheat,  or  where  do  we  trigger  it?  Does 
there  have  to  be  a  serious  inflationary 
increase  in  the  price  of  wheat,  or  does  It 
have  to  be  a  .«erious  overall  economic 
impact  to  the  entire  economic  picture? 

Mr,  JAVITS.  The  latter, 

Mr,  PACKWOOD,  The  latter? 

Mr,  JAVms,  As  the  Senator  knows,  I 
am  very  deeply  concerned  with  e.xport5 
and  maintaining  exports,  and  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  demands  It,  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  today  agricultural  exports  are 
critical.  We  are  just  mighty  lucky  that 
we  have  them,  and  that  this  Is  the  great 
granary  of  the  world. 
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The  only  thing  I  am  trying  to  eHect 
by  the  two  amendments  I  propose — and 
I  have  separated  them  because  they 
really  have  a  thrust  in  different  direc- 
tions— the  only  thing  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  give  us  the  tools  with  which  to 
work,  nothing  else. 

In  other  words.  If  Congress  is  per- 
suaded that  an  export  control  is  re- 
quired to  avoid  a  really  substantial  In- 
flationary impact,  which  means  an  im- 
pact on  price  of  whatever  is  our  crop 
situation,  for  example,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  fact  that  if  we  have  as 
low  a  carryover — and.  Senator  Pack- 
wood.  I  hope  you  will  help  me  because  I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  an  agricultural  ex- 
pert, I  am  not.  but  I  do  know  something 
about  economics  and  price,  and  that  is 
the  only  area  In  which  I  speak — but,  as  I 
understand  It.  there  could  be  a  very 
major  influence  on  price  with  a  very  low 
carryover,  and  that  looks  like  it  is  indi- 
cated for  our  country,  so  I  have  no  de- 
sire whatever — I  do  not  think  I  am — of 
doing  anything  which  In  any  way  prej- 
udices not  only  the  Idea  of  having  agri- 
cultural exports  but  their  great  desira- 
bility, with  which  I  thoroughly  agree. 

The  only  thing  I  am  trying  to  do  is 
establish  criteria  which  deal  with  both 
shortages  of  supply  and  Inflationary  Im- 
pact. 

What  we  do  with  that  will  be  up  to 
Congress  or  whatever  machinery  we  set 
up  In  this  law  which  gives  control  either 
to  the  Secretary  or  to  Congress. 

I  might  say,  in  advance,  that  I  have 
been  much  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
whatever  is  done  in  this  fleld  should  be 
done  by  Congress,  and  the  next  amend- 
ment I  will  propose  will  be  to  vest  that 
power  in  Congress  rather  than  In  any 
offlclal.  but  to  allow  us  to  have  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  appropriate  offi- 
cial. However,  my  purpose  in  this  is  solely 
to  recognize  that  in  the  new  shape  we  are 
in,  a  serious  Inflationary  Impact  should 
alio  be  a  criterion.  We  may  or  may  not 
follow  it,  but  at  least  it  should  be  recog- 
nized as  a  criterion,  and  I  mean  the 
latter  part  of  your  two-part  deflnltion. 
the  overall  economic  situation,  not 
strictly  the  question  of  what  the  size  of 
our  crop  is.  how  much  we  have  for  ex- 
port, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  the  Senator  is 
talking  about  the  entire  national  econ- 
omy, we  are  going  to  be  hard-pressed  to 
find  any  export  of  a  commodity,  be  It 
scrap  h-on  or  wheat,  that  has  that  dra- 
matic effect  on  the  overall  econom,v. 

Mr.  JA\1TS.  That  Is  right 

Mr.  PACKWOOD,  It  would  have  to  be 
an  extraordinary  event, 

Mr.  JA\^TS.  It  really  would,  and  that 
is  what  I  have  in  mind;  It  would  have  to 
be  extraordinary.  But  we  went  through 
one  I  mean,  when  we  look  at  the  price 
of  wheat  at  $6  a  bushel  from  what  it  was 
when  this  grain  deal  was  made.  I  would 
point  out  to  the  Senator  that  we  really 
until  we  begin  to  debate  this  blU,  have 
had  no  reaction  to  that  situation  In  terms 
of  statutoo'  tools. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But  the  point  I 
would  raise  exactly  on  the  wheat,  when 
It  hit  S6.  although  It  has  fallen  to-^ — 

Mr.  CURTIS.  $3.75. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  [continuing].  About 


$3.75.  wheat  is  a  very  small  part  of  the 
cost  of  br>ad,  and  I  think  you  could  not 
make  a  valid  argtunent  that  you  had  a 
serious  national  inflation  not  just  as  it 
relates  to  the  price  of  wheat  but  overall 
from  the  export  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  deal  was  unjustified.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  got  caught  by  sur- 
prise, and  we  got  taken.  But  whether  or 
not  that  caused  a  serious  national  infla- 
tion I  Ihhik  probably  is  not  true. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  could  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator. I  doubt  very  much — I  thoroughly 
disagree  with  him— that  in  any  one  item 
you  would  run  Into  that  situation,  but 
you  could  run  into  that  situation  if  some 
price  leader  touched  off  an  Infiationanr- 
move  in  other  directions  as  well  or  if. 
coupled  with  moves  In  other  directions, 
that  is.  other  agricultural  commodities, 
et  cetera,  you  did  have  a  serious  infla- 
tionary impact. 

In  any  case,  all  I  say  is  it  should  be  a 
tool  in  our  hands  so  that  our  policy  says 
that  we  are  going  to  look  at  this  tioth 
from  the  point  of  view  of  shortage  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  serious  infla- 
tlonarj'  impact,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
be  bUnd  to  the  fact  that  we  are  llvmg 
in  a  new  world  situation. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yield 
timeon  the  bill? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  New  York  (Mr. 
JAVITS )  is  so  able  and  so  persuasive  that 
he  almost  persuades  people  when  it  is 
wrong,  and  he  is  wrong  now. 

This  little  change  Is  contrary  to  the 
trade  pohcy  of  the  Umted  States,  It 
makes  it  easier,  it  is  an  inducement,  to 
impose  export  controls. 

The  country  got  excited  and  pressured 
this  govertunent  into  Imposing  an  ex- 
port control  on  soyt>eatis.  What  hap- 
pened? Purchasers  all  around  the  world 
proceeded  to  find  a  new  place  they  could 
buy.  Acres  upon  acres  of  additional  soy- 
l>eans  are  planted  in  South  America  as  a 
result  of  the  blunder  of  this  country  im- 
posing export  controls. 

This  Is  contrary  to  the  whole  concept 
of  our  trade,  which  is  to  have  a  situa- 
tion where  there  would  be  no  Govern- 
ment export  controls  imposed. 

Now.  let  us  keep  this  in  mind:  About 
100  people  out  of  100  consume  food,  and 
about  5  percent  produce  It,  and  so  those 
who  produce  It  will  be  the  whipping  boy 
all  the  time. 

At  the  highest  price  of  wheat  it  cost 
8  cents  to  buy  wheat  for  a  loaf  of  bread, 
and  the  loaf  of  bread  was  selling  for 
around  47  cents. 

Someone  asked  me,  saying,  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  if  the  price  of  bread  goes 
to  $1."  Well,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  put 
some  city  slickers  in  jail  because  wheat 
could  not  and  would  not  go  that  high  at 
all. 

Let  me  say  something  about  this  Rus- 
sian wheat  deal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
exports  of  agricultural  products  were  not 
something  to  be  proud  of  in  the  days 
gone  by.  We  hail  surpluses  of  every- 
thing. We  were  giving  away  food.  We  had 
the  Public  Law  480  plan,  we  had  plans 


whereby  we  paid  the  freight  and  almost 
paid  foreigners  to  take  our  surplus  grain 
because  we  were  spending  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  to  stare 
surpluses.  So  with  that  pattern  over  sev- 
eral years,  along  comes  a  chance  to  sell 
the  Russians  some  wheat. 

NolKxly  complained  about  the  plan  be- 
fore, but  the  fact  that  we  had  a  customer 
they  said,  "Oh.  no.  this  Is  terrible." 

Well,  here  is  how  terrible  It  was.  The 
farmers  of  America  have  collectively  en- 
joyed 80  percent  as  much  prosperity  as 
the  nonfarm  population.  When  the  Rus- 
sian wheat  deal 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
have  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  was  operating  tuider 
time  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Time  from  the  bill: 
I  thought  we  had  2  hours.  Fine.  I  yield  3 
more  mhiutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Oregon. 

At  the  time  the  so-called  Russian 
wheat  deal  was  made  the  price  of  wheat 
to  farmers  in  my  State  was  about  $1.41. 
We  got  rid  of  all  that  surplus.  The  Gov- 
ertunent is  not  holding  a  big  surplus  to 
keep  a  cloud  over  the  market.  While  the 
price  then  was  just  temporarily  up  to  $5 
or  $6.  it  is  about  $3.75  now.  where  the 
price  should  be. 

Agricultural  prices  are  not  too  high. 
The  cost  of  fertilizer  has  gone  up  two 
or  three  times.  The  cost  of  tractor  fuel 
has  gone  up  in  the  same  proportion,  as 
everybody  knows,  as  the  price  of  gaso- 
Une  has  gone  up. 

This  is  a  proposal  to  place  the  burden 
for  causing  inflation  upon  the  agri- 
cultural people  of  this  country  who  tra- 
ditionally have  hved  on  a  lower  stand- 
ard, had  less  Income  than  the  rest  of  the 
population. 

Now,  what  do  we  do?  At  the  present 
time,  it  provides  that  "to  protect  the 
domestic  economy  from  the  excessive 
drain  of  scarce  materials,  and  to  reduce 
the  serious  inflaiiomiry  impact  of  for- 
eign demand."  It  is  proposed  that  we 
change  "and"  to  "or"  so  we  could  have 
a  situation  where  we  have  all  sorts  of 
supplies  hi  this  country  but.  If  some- 
body, an  economist,  a  bureaucrat  or 
someone,  says  this  Is  inflationary,  the 
pressure  starts  for  export  controls. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  bright  spot 
we  have  In  foreign  exports  is  In  agri- 
cultural products.  Why  do  »e  want  to 
send  out  word  to  the  purchasers  of  agri- 
cultural products.  "Do  not  buy  from 
Uncle  Sam."  because  in  order  to  appease 
in  this  coimtry  an  export  control  pro- 
gram might  be  slapped  on  at  any  time. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second''  Tliere  is  not  3  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  trhose 
time? 

Mr.  CURTIS  It  does  not  matter  to  me 

Mr.  J.'VVTTS  Mr,  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  withhold  his  re<iuest  I  would 
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like  to  have  the  amendment  debated 
slightly.  We  can  always  get  the  yeas  and 
nays,  unless  the  Senator  particularly 
wishes  to  do  so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No;  It  docs  not  matter 
to  me  when  we  get  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes  on  this 
particular  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TowEB '  The  Senator  from  New  York  Is 
recognL'ed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
heard  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  with  great  interest,  but  all  the 
Senator  argues  is  that  we  should  not  do 
It.  not  that  we  should  not  Five  ourselves 
the  authority  if  we  wish  it.  All  I  am 
ai-guing  is  for  the  authority. 

In  .short,  we  must  exercise  whatever 
authority  we  have  providently,  but  that 
does  not  mean  we  should  not  have  the 
authority. 

The  Senator  argues  that  agricultural 
prices  are  not  too  high  today  and,  there- 
fore, let  us  not  impose  export  controls. 
I  do  not  say  to  impose  export  controls, 
but  I  do  say  that,  having  gone  through 
the  experience  we  have,  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  should  take  into  contem- 
plation what  has  occurred  in  terms  of 
our  difficulties. 

It  is  very  well  known  and  there  has 
been  widespread  discussion  about  the 
fact  that,  as  far  as  farm  commodities  are 
concerned,  the  consumer  has  to  have 
something  to  say  in  respect  to  them  if 
there  is  going  to  be  a  balanced  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  We  can- 
not Just  go  on  pouring  out  resources  of 
the  United  States,  whatever  may  be  the 
effect  on  the  internal  economy  of  the 
United  States.  Right  now  I  think  we  have 
a  right  to  balance  our  situation  by  at 
least  giving  us  the  necessary  authority. 
I  might  point  out.  too.  that  I  think  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  probably 
just  as  compassionate  to  the  fanner  as 
the  Senate.  The  House,  In  its  version  of 
this  very  bill,  has  done  exactly  what  I 
am  urging  upon  the  Senate.  The  House 
has  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, in  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate U.S.  departments  and  agencies 
and  any  technical  advisory  committee, 
shall  undertake  an  investigation  to  de- 
termine which  materials  or  commodities 
shall  be  subject  to  export  controls  be- 
caiise  of  the  present  or  prospective  do- 
mestic inflationary  impact  on  short  sup- 
ply of  such  material. 

That  is  exactly  what  I  suggested,  not 
even  making  it  as  strong  as  what  Is  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill,  but  just  saying 
we  should  recognize  now  the  equal  in- 
terest of  the  consumer  in  Inflation  and 
the  farmer.  I  am  not  trying  to  inhibit. 
I  am  just  trying  to  give  us  the  necessary 
policy  that  will  be  evenhanded  in  that 
regard. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  am 
sustained  in  this  by  very  considerable 
authority.  A  verj'  distinguished  news- 
paper like  the  London  Economist,  in  Its 
April  \m.  issue  reports  the  fact  that  in 
their  opinion  it  is  the  unprecedented 
tripling  of  wheat  prices  and  the  doubling 
of  soytieans.  animal  feed,  and  beef  prices 
over  the  past  2  years  more  than  any 
other  factor  that  stoked  up  economic 
inflation. 


1  believe  that  is  a  widely  held  belief 
in  the  United  States:  that  that  has  been 
the  situation.  I  believe  our  farm  people 
have  been  very  cognizant  of  this.  We 
should  have  a  deflnitlon  of  our  policy 
which  at  least  calls  for  an  even  balance 
as  between  the  demands  of  the  farmer: 
and  we  are  very  proud  to  state  that  af- 
firmatively, and  the  productivity,  tech- 
nology and  tremendous  contribution  our 
farm  people  make  to  this  whole  countrj-. 
but  we  should  have  some  balance  in  the 
consumers'  interests,  in  terms  of 
inflation. 

The  reason  I  asked  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  to  wait  a  minute  before  asking 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  Is  the  following.  I 
did  not  frankly  tJiink  we  would  have  any 
great  problem  about  the  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

I  did  not  think  we  had  any  great  prob- 
lem about  the  policy.  If  we  have,  the 
essence  of  what  I  think  ought  to  be  our 
authority  is  contained  in  the  second 
amendment  which  I  was  going  to  offer, 
which  I  would  like  to  read  to  the  Senate. 

As  the  Hou.se  has  adopted  this  provi- 
sion that  I  am  contending  for,  and  it  is 
going  to  be  in  conference  anyhow,  it  may 
well  be  that  If  there  Is  less  difficulty  about 
the  second  provision,  we  can  simply 
adopt  that  so  that  is  in  conference,  and 
then  go  on  to  other  business. 

The  provision  which  I  would  propose 
to  add  as  a  second  amendment  which  I 
was  going  to  propose  deaLs  with  the  re- 
porting section  of  this  bill,  which  is  sec- 
tion 4.  The  provision  calls  for  certain 
reports  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  and 
to  add  this  requirement— to  add,  I  em- 
phasize; I  am  taking  nothing  out.  I  am 
Just  going  to  add — that  within  90  days 
after  the  beginning  of  the  crop  year,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine 
which  commodities,  if  any.  subject  to  the 
reporting  requirements  of  section  812  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Which  section  are 
you  amending? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  amending  the  re- 
porting section,  .section  4. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Within  90  days  after  the 
beginning  of  the  crop  year,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  determine  which 
commodities,  if  any.  subject  to  the  re- 
porting requirement  of  section  812  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  are  likely  to  be 
in  short  supply.  A  commodity  shall  be 
determined  to  be  in  short  supply  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  estlmatesthat 
the  total  quantity  of  the  conmiodlty  that 
will  be  produced  In  the  crop  year  will  be 
Insufficient  to  provide  for  anticipated 
domestic  consumption,  commercial  ex- 
ports, programed  food  aissistance  com- 
mitments, disaster  relief  assistance  and 
other  emergency  assistance,  and  for  a 
reasonable  carryover  at  the  end  of  the 
crop  year. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, shall  submit  his  findings  to  Con- 


gress, together  with  a  plan  or  plans  to 
cope  with  the  anticipated  shortage. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  that  would 
sound  agreeable  to  the  managers  of  the 
bill,  I  would  be  willing  to  forego  the  first 
amendment,  because,  as  I  say,  it  will  be 
in  conference  anyhow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  charged  tc  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  witlidraw 
the  amendment  which  is  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
call  Is  In  progress. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  suspended. 

Th  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  n-lth- 
draw  the  amendment  before  the  Senate 
and  send  another  amendment  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  tlie  end  of  tlie  bui.  add  the  following: 

AGWCOLTEHAl.  COJUMODmZS 

Sec.  4(f)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969,  as  redesignated  by  section  3  of 
this  Act,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(D"  im- 
mediately after  "(f)".  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following; 

"(2)"  Within  ninety  days  alter  the  begin- 
ning of  the  crop  year  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shaU  determine  which  commodities. 
If  any.  subject  to  the  reporting  requirements 
of  Section  813  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 
are  likely  to  be  In  short  supply.  A  commodity 
shall  be  determlnlned  to  be  In  short  supply 
If  the  Secretary  of  AgrictUture  estimates 
that  the  total  quantity  of  the  commodity 
that  will  be  produced  in  the  crop  year  wUl  be 
Insufficient  to  provide  for  anticipated  domes- 
tic consumption,  commercial  exports,  pro- 
gramed food  assistance  commitments,  disas- 
ter relief  assistance  and  other  emergency 
assistance,  and  a  reasonable  carryover  at  the 
end  of  the  crop  year.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  submit  his  flndlngs 
to  Congress  together  with  a  plan  or  plans  to 
cope  with  the  anticipated  shortage. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  will  require 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  look 
ahead  and  estimate  whether  certain  im- 
portant raw  agricultural  commodities, 
now  subject  to  the  reporting  require- 
ments of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970, 
will  be  in  short  supply  during  the  crop 
years.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
finds  that  certain  commodities  will  be 
In  short  supply,  he  will  transmit  this  in- 
formation to  Congress,  together  with  a 
plan  to  cope  with  the  shortages.  Tlie  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  woiild  participate  In 
this  system. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  scarcely  believable 
that  2  years  after  the  Russian  wheat 
deal,  which  the  Permanent  Investigations 
Subcommittee  Just  reported  resulted  in 
product  shortages  and  higher  prices  for 
the  U.S.  consumer,  we  still  do  not  have 
an  advance  warning  mechanism  and  re- 
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quirement  for  planning  to  head  off  such 
events  In  the  future.  The  amendment  I 
am  proposing  would  do  nothing  to  re- 
quire the  imposition  of  export  controls, 
which  should  be  applied  only  as  a  last 
resort,  but  It  would  at  least  require  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  develop 
a  plan  to  cope  with  shortages  and  submit 
such  a  plan  to  Congress.  This  is  a  mini- 
mum requirement,  and  is  the  very  least 
the  American  people  should  expect.  We 
cannot  afford  either  a  repetition  of  the 
hurried  and  disruptive  application  of  ex- 
port controls,  such  as  last  year's  export 
controls  on  soybeans  which  substantially 
damaged  our  relations  with  the  Japanese 
and  Europeans,  or  the  unchecked  pur- 
chase of  one-fourth  of  our  wheat  crop 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  are  approaching  a  critical  condi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  world  food  sup- 
plies, with  starvation  in  Africa,  very  low 
levels  of  reserves,  and  sharply  declining 
estimates  of  U.S.  grain  crops.  We  would 
be  Irresponsible  if  we  allowed  this  situa- 
tion to  deteriorate  without  requiring  a 
planned  and  responsible  approach  to 
commodities  in  short  supply.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  have  been  a  large  number  of 
articles  recently  on  these  problems,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Now  York  Times.  July  96,  1974] 

Eu>sxTs  Ask  Action  To  Avoid  Millions  op 

Deaths  in  Pood  Crisis 

(By  Boyce  R«asberger) 

Prom  drought-besieged  Africa  to  the  Jit- 
tery Chicago  grain  market,  from  worried 
Government  offices  m  Washington  to  the 
partly-flUed  granaries  of  teeming  India,  the 
long -predicted  world  food  crisis  Is  beginning 
to  take  shape  as  one  of  the  greatest  peace- 
time problems  the  world  has  had  to  face  In 
modem  times. 

With  growing  frequency,  a  variety  of  lead- 
ing Individual  experts  and  relevant  organiza- 
tions are  coming  forth  to  warn  that  a  major 
global  food  shortage  is  developing. 

They  say  It  Is  almost  certain  to  threaten 
the  lives  of  many  mllUons  of  people  in  the 
next  year  or  two.  and  they  urge  International 
action  to  prevent  a  short-term  crisis  from 
becoming  a  chronic  condition. 

A    DITTEaENT   SrrUATIOK 

While  there  have  always  been  famines  and 
warnings  of  famine,  food  experts  generally 
agree  that  the  situation  now  Is  substantially 
different  for  these  reasons: 

World  population  Is  expanding  b;  larger 
numbers  each  year,  especially  in  the  poor 
countries  that  are  most  susceptible  of  fam- 
ine. Last  year,  the  population  increased  by  76 
million,  the  largest  Increase  ever.  The  num- 
ber of  mouths  to  feed  throughout  the  world 
has  doubled  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

While  agricultural  production  has  gener- 
ally kept  pace.  It  has  done  so  by  increasing 
reliance  on  new,  high-technology  forms  of 
farming  that  are  now  threatened  by  short- 
ages of  fertilizer  and  energy  and  soaring 
prices  of  raw  materials. 

The  grain  reserves  that  once  made  It  pos- 
sible to  send  emergency  food  to  stricken 
areas  are  now  largely  depleted.  The  huge 
American  farm  "surpluses"  that  were  such 
an  Item  of  controversy  in  the  nlneteen-slx- 
ties  have  long  since  been  given  away  or  sold 
and  eaten.  The  world  stockpUe  of  grain  that, 
in  1901,  was  equivalent  to  95  days  of  world 
consumption  has  faUen  to  less  than  a  26-day 
supply  now. 
~As  the  Arab  oil  embargo  hastenad  the  be- 


ginning of  the  energy  crisis,  so  a  major  glo- 
bal shortage  of  fertUlzer,  precipitated  by  the 
oil  squeeze,  is  cutting  into  this  year's  agri- 
cvUtural  productivity  In  several  populous 
countries. 

SOONER  THAN   EXPECTKD 

The  lack  of  fertilizer  and  rain  and  the  im- 
tlmely  arrival  of  rains  In  some  areas,  are, 
in  the  view  of  many  International  food  au- 
thorities, bringmg  the  world  to  a  food  crisis 
sooner  than  had  been  expected  a  year  or  two 
ago. 

The  fertUlzer  shortage  has  already  stunted 
the  latest  wheat  crop  m  India  and  will  likely 
reduce  the  succeeding  crops  so  severely  that 
by  tills  autumn  India  could  be  experiencing 
a  famine  of  sizeable  proportions.  Unless  mas- 
sive International  aid  Is  forthcoming.  Nor- 
man Borlaug.  the  Nobel  Prize-winning  de- 
veloper of  high-yielding  wheat,  has  forecast, 
from  10  million  to  50  million  persons  could 
starve  to  death  In  India  in  the  next  12 
months. 

His  forecast  is  based  on  the  calculated 
number  of  people  the  wheat  shortfall  would 
have  fed  plus  a  factor  for  the  shortfalls  ex- 
pected In  crops  not  yet  harvested  but  lacking 
fertilizer  and  rain. 

In  other  parts  of  Asia  and  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica where  supply  has  long  barely  met  and 
sometimes  failed  to  meet  demand,  people  are 
beginning  to  experience  unusually  severe 
food  shortages.  The  food  that  is  available 
has  become  so  costly  that  the  meagerest  of 
meals  for  mUllons  of  poor  famUles  take  from 
60  to  100  per  cent  of  their  Incomes. 

EXPERTS  NOT  OPTIMISTIC 

And  In  Africa  the  long  drought  condi- 
tions. International  relief  agencies  forecast 
that  the  effects  In  coming  months  could  be 
more  severe  than  ever  because  the  people 
have  been  weakened  by  previous  years  of 
deprivation. 

Before  this  year  Is  out,  many  food  experts 
fear,  the  soaring  curve  of  food  consumption 
will  have  overtaken  the  gentler  slope  of  food 
production  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
world's  people,  bringing  more  of  manJtmd  to 
hunger  than  ever  before. 

Many  food  and  international  relief  experts 
say  privately  that  they  are  not  optimistic 
about  how  fast  the  rich  countries  wUl  re- 
.spond  to  a  large  famine.  "It  may  take  60  or 
100  million  deaths  before  people  are  moved 
to  find  some  kind  of  effective,  long-term 
solution."  one  foundation  official  said. 

A  number  of  experts  believe  that  the  crisis 
may  try  the  humanitarian  potential  of  the 
American  people — who  control  the  world's 
largest  source  of  food — as  never  before.  In- 
creasing social  and  political  pressures  within 
affected  countries  and  prowlng  stresses  on 
"tousmess  as  usual"  International  trading 
practices  may  test  to  the  limit  the  ability  of 
world  leaders  to  cooperate. 

Addeke  Boerma.  director  general  of  the 
United  Natloru;*  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organ- 
ization, said  that  the  International  commu- 
nity must  soon  come  to  terms  with  "tiie  stark 
realities  facing  the  people  of  this  planet." 

"Remember."  Mr.  Boerma  said,  "that,  for 
one  thing,  prolonged  deprivation  leads  people 
to  desperation.  Desperation  often  leads  them 
to  violence.  And  violence,  as  we  all  V.now, 
thrives  on  enlarged  prospects  of  breaking 
down  restraints  Including  those  of  national 
frontiers." 

Norman  Borlaug  often  warns  of  the  same 
thing  when  he  says.  "Tou  can't  build  peace 
on  empty  stomacbes." 

The  growing  food  shortage  began  to  be- 
come critical  In  1972.  when  a  lack  of  rain  In 
many  countries  led  to  poor  crops.  World  ^aln 
production  fell  4  per  cent,  a  significant  drop 
because  the  demand  for  food  grows  by  2  per 
cent  each  year.  Drought  In  the  Soviet  Union 
caused  that  country  to  buy  in  1973  one- 
fourth  of  the  United  States  wheat  crop. 

"This  small  change  was  enough  to  cause 
violent  responses  in  prices  and  shifting  of 
foreign  exchange  expenditure  and  human 
suffering,"  said  Lowell  Hardin    bead  of  agri- 


cultural programs  for  the  Pord  Poucdatlon, 
a  major  supporter  of  agricultural  research. 

Poor  weather  this  year,  coupled  with  the 
fertlUzer  shortage.  Is  expected  to  limit  crop 
yields  sharply  again.  The  effects  will,  of 
course,  be  felt  most  severely  In  countries 
where  the  nutriuon  levels  are  already  in- 
adequate. 

Although  areas  of  malnutrition  exists  In 
virtually  all  underdeveloped  countries,  by  far 
the  greatest  food  problems  now  exist  among 
the  700  million  people  of  India.  Pakistan  and 
Bangladesh  Other  large  problem  areas  are 
in  the  drought-stricken  regions  of  Africa.  In 
northeastern  Brazil,  among  the  Andean  In- 
diana, and  in  the  poorer  parte  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America. 

The  Overseas  Development  Council,  a  pri- 
vate "think  tank"  that  studies  the  world  food 
situation,  estimates  that  one  billion  people 
suffer  serious  hunger  at  least  part  of  the 
year.  The  P.A.O.  estimates  that  400  mlUlon 
people  are  malnourished,  but  adds  that  "a 
less  conservative  definition  [of  malnutrtUonl 
might  double  the  figure." 

According  to  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, ten  million  children  under  the  age  of  6 
are  now  chronlcaUy  and  severely  malnour- 
ished, and  90  million  more  are  moderately 
affected.  While  undernourished  children  may 
remain  alive  for  a  while,  they  are  extremely 
vulnerable  to  minor  infectious  diseases. 

"UTiere  death  certificates  are  Issued  for 
preschool  infants  In  the  poor  countries,  death 
Is  generally  attributed  to  measles,  pneu- 
monia, dysentery  or  some  other  disease  when. 
In  fact,  these  children  were  probably  victims 
of  malnutrition."  said  Lester  Brown,  senior 
fellow  of  the  Overseas  Development  Council. 

W^.O.  figures  show  that  of  all  the  deaths 
In  the  poor  countries,  more  than  half  occur 
among  chUdren  under  five,  and  that  the  vast 
majority  of  these  deaths,  perhaps  as  many  as 
75  per  cent,  are  due  to  malnutrition  com- 
plicated by  Infection. 

WhUe  most  people  recognize  that  protein 
deficiency  is  a  major  problem,  few  appreci- 
ate that  many  people  also  suffer  from  a  lack 
of  starchy  foods,  which  supply  calories  for 
energy. 

BELOW   THE   MIH1M17M 

"Average  calorie*  Intake  In  countries  con- 
taming  close  to  two- thirds  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple Is  below  the  nutritional  minimum  re- 
quired for  normal  growth  and  activity,"  Dr. 
Brown  said. 

E^-en  In  countries  where  protein  and  calo- 
rie Intake  may  be  adequaU.  there  can  stUl 
be  malnutrition  due  to  deficiencies  lo  one  or 
more  trace  nutrients.  W.H.O.  authorities  es- 
timate that  700  mUlton  people  now  suffer 
iron  deficiency  anemia  severely  enough  to 
impair  their  ability  to  work. 

Every  year  hundreds  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren, especially  In  Southeast  Asia,  go  blind 
due  to  a  lack  of  the  leafy  green  or  yellow 
vegetables  that  supply  vitamin  A. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  publicized  recent 
hope  for  Improving  world  food  production  is 
the  controversial  "Green  Revolution."  the 
use  of  new  seed  varieties  that  respond  to  Ir- 
rigation and  fertilizer  with  vastly  increased 
crop  yields. 

Although  the  new.  high-yielding  strains 
Involve  mainly  only  two  kinds  of  crops. 
wheat  and  rice,  the  potential  benefits  are 
significant  because  each  of  the^e  grains  sup- 
plies one-fifth  of  the  world's  food,  more  than 
any  other  source,  plant  or  animal. 

In  Asia,  where  the  situation  Is  most  criti- 
cal, cereal  grains,  meaning  wheat  and  nee 
almost  exclusively,  supply  74  per  cent  of  the 
calories  consumed.  In  North  America,  cereal 
groins  supply  only  34  per  cent  of  the  caloric 
Intake.  The  difference  is  that  North  Amer- 
icans and.  Increasingly  Europeans  and  Japa- 
nese, consume  large  quantities  of  mea-t.  milk 
and  vegetables. 

However,  because  much  of  the  meat  and 
dairy  products  consumed  In  the  United 
States  require  grain  for  their  production,  the 
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average  American  diet  requires  about  Are 
times  as  much  grain  to  be  grown  as  does  the 
average  Indian  dlec. 

The  "Green  Revolution"  has  been  crlllclred 
aa  giving  all  the  advantages  or  large-scale 
high-technology  farmers  who  then  squeeze 
out  their  smaller  competitors.  Because  most 
of  the  world's  farmers  have  been  too  poor  to 
buy  Irripitlng  equipment  and  fertilizer  and 
too  isolated  to  get  t^e  ne«aed  technical  ad- 
vice, they  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the 
new  farming  methods  as  readily  aA  have 
wealthier  farmers. 

WEW    CREDIT    SOUGHT 

For  these  and  other  reasons.  Green  Revolu- 
tion farming  has  not  been  practiced  on  one- 
half  the  arable  land  in  any  developing  coun- 
try, and  in  most  of  those  cotintrles  It  has 
been  used  on  less  than  one-tenth  the  farm- 
land. 

Thus,  agricultural  researchers  like  Mr. 
Borlaug  note,  the  full  gains  to  be  made 
through  the  Green  Revolution  have  yet  to  be 
realised.  Efforts  are  now  under  way  through 
many  agencies  to  develop  credit  mechanisms 
lor  small  farmers  to  enable  them  to  Invest 
higher  yields  and  to  improve  the  teaching  of 
new  farming  methods  to  small  farmers. 

In  small  countries  where  this  has  been 
done,  such  as  Taiwan,  where  the  average 
farm  size  la  2V3  acres,  it  has  been  found  that 
5inall  farms  outproduce  the  huge  "agrtbvisl- 
ness"  farms  of  the  United  States.  American 
farms  yield  an  average  of  3.060  pounds  of 
grain  per  acre  per  year.  Talwane.<ie  fanners 
^et  3.320  pounds. 

While  a  long-term  solution  of  the  world 
food  crisis  depends  on  fundamental  changes 
in  the  policies  and  practices  of  most  small 
countries,  the  ahort-term  solutions,  many 
authorities  feel,  depend  more  on  United 
States  policy. 

Prom  the  mid -nlneteen-flf ties  to  the  nine- 
teen-seventies,  while  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment was  buying  surplus  grain  to  Iieep 
market  prices  up.  much  of  the  developing 
world  relied  on  this  excess  production  to  pre- 
vent famine.  Through  a  ch&nge  In  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  policy,  American  grain 
reserves  have   now  been  lorsrely  eliminated. 

To  an  extent  greater  than  many  people 
realised,  it  was  American  surpluses  that 
stood  as  the  world's  buffer  between  enotigh 
to  eat  and  famine.  Now  there  Is  considerable 
con'.roverav  over  whether  the  United  States 
should  reestablish  large  grain  reser^'es  or.  as 
an  alternative,  contribute  to  a  proposed  world 
granary  that  famine-stricken  nations  could 
draw  upon. 

The  debate  Includes  concern  over  the  im- 
pact of  an  American  reserve  on  domestic 
prices,  with  the  perennial  conflict  between 
farmers  who  want  to  sell  for  high  prices  and 
consumers  who  want  to  buy  for  low. 

Although  many  food  experts  see  a  world 
grain  reserve  as  essential  in  dealing  with 
sporadic  famines,  most  agree  that,  for  the 
long  range,  even  the  vast  productivity  of 
American  farms  cannot  forever  make  up  the 
world's  food  deficits.  Population  is  growing 
too  large. 

V.TiIle  every  country  produces  all  or  most 
of  the  food  It  consumes  only  a  handful  pro- 
duce much  more  than  enough  for  domestic 
needs,  thus  providing  large  quantities  for 
export  Besides  the  United  States,  the  major 
food  exporters  Include  Canada,  Australia  and 
Argentina. 

BEALISnC   SOLUTION 

For  the  long-term  solutions,  few  experts 
see  any  realistic  solution  other  than  to  In- 
tensify the  agriculture  within  the  developing 
countries,  trying  to  make  each  country  as 
nearly  self  sufficient  as  possible.  The  agrono- 
mists note  that  because  agriculture  In  the 
United  States  and  other  developed  countries 
la  already  operating  near  the  limits  of  pres- 
ently available  technology,  whatever  gains 
that  can  be  expected  must  come  from  Im- 
provement m  the  countries  where  agrlculltire 
remains  poor. 


However,  the  experts  note,  upgrading  agri- 
culture In  the  poor  countries  will  not  be  easy, 
because  that  effort  would  depend  on  ample 
supplies  of  fertilizer  (and  the  petroleum  from 
which  much  fertilizer  Is  mode),  irrigation 
equipment  and  know-how.  new  credit 
mechanisms  and  continuing  plant-breeding 
programs  to  adapt  the  better  strains  to  local 
climate  conditions. 

Much  of  this  effort  is  becoming  Increasingly 
costly  In  a  world  of  scarce  resources  and 
tight  markets. 

Many  experts,  such  as  George  Harrar,  a 
pioneer  in  breeding  better  food  plants  and  a 
former  president  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, see  difficult  conflicts  between  the  hu- 
manitarian desire  to  rescue  famine  victims 
with  food  handouts  and  the  need  to  increase 
Incentives  for  poor  countries  to  become  more 
self-reliant  In  food. 

"Why  should  we  feed  countries  that  vron't 
feed  themselves."  Dr.  Harrar  often  challenges. 

While  no  one  advocates  abandoning  Inno- 
cent famlle  victims,  many  agree  with  Dr. 
Harrar  that  ways  must  be  found  to  end  the 
history  of  dependence  on  the  United  States 
for  food  that  many  small  countries  have  had. 

Because  of  the  great  complexity  of  the 
food  problem,  and  because  of  the  Increasing 
interdependence  of  nations  In  matters  of 
food,  fertilizer,  energy  and  raw  materials. 
many  authorities  see  a  need  to  develop  new 
world  Institutions  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
problems. 

Even  then,  most  experts  are  not  sanguine, 
for  there  remains  the  problem  of  population 
growth. 

"Z  don't  think  there's  any  solution  to  the 
world  food  situation  unless  we  get  population 
stabUl2Bd."  said  Sterling  Wortman,  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  "Thoee 
of  us  who  have  been  working  to  Increase  the 
food  supply  have  never  assumed  we  were 
doing  any  more  than  buying  time." 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  July  26.  19741 

In  MmwEST,  Droucbt  WoasENs 

fBySethS.  King) 

Chicaco.  July  25. — A  Midwestern  drought 
has  begun  to  reduce  this  year's  corn  and 
soybean  crops  and  many  farmers  are  hoping, 
some  desperately,  for  rain  this  week  to  save 
them. 

Hundred -degree  temperatures  have  taken 
their  toll  on  the  crops  and  have  shriveled 
the  grass  on  the  cattle  ranges.  Even  if' rain 
comes  the  price  of  beef  is  likely  to  rise  later 
this  year  because  the  smaller  crop  will  in- 
crease the  cost  of  feeding  the  cattle. 

In  parts  of  the  com  belt,  crops  that  es- 
caped the  spring  deluges  were  still  thriving. 
Rain  In  the  next  week  could  save  the  com 
and  soybeans  harvests  In  many  other  oreas. 
though  the  >-lelds  would  be  below  average. 

But  In  eastern  Nebraska,  where  about  half 
of  the  corn  crop  la  not  Irrigated,  drought 
damage  has  been  so  severe  that  many  farm- 
ers were  giving  up  and  cutting  the  stunted 
plants  for  silage. 

In  southwestern  Iowa,  where  the  com  Is 
now  In  the  delicate  pollination  phase.  Agri- 
culture Department  agronomists  say  that  the 
crop  will  be  badly  damaged  if  it  does  not  rain 
within  six  days. 

In  nmny  areas  soybean  crops  were  already 
behind  schedule  because  rain  delayed  spring 
planting.  But  soybeans  withstand  heat  and 
lack  of  rain  better  than  com.  If  it  rains  dur- 
ing the  next  two  weeks,  the  soybean  crops  will 
survive. 

OVra-ALI.    PICTURE    BKICHTFa 

While  scattered  drought  conditions  will  re- 
sult In  serious  losses  for  some  grain  fanners 
and  a  lower  total  corn  and  soybean  crop 
than  the  Agriculture  Department  was  ex- 
pecting earlier  this  month,  there  was  no 
threat  of  food  shortages  In  the  United  States. 

"It's  certainly  serious  for  some  farmers,  but 
It's  by  no  means  a  catastrophe  yet,"  said  Rod 
Turabull.  spokesman  for  the  Kansas  City 


Board  of  Trade  and  a  former  farmer  editor  of 
The  Kansas  City  Star. 

"We've  already  harvested  the  biggest  win- 
ter wheat  crop  In  our  history  and  while 
the  spring-planted  wheat  may  be  hurt  some, 
we  could  still  get  the  biggest  total  wheat 
crop  we're  ever  raised  In  this  country,"  he 
said. 

Only  a  fraction  of  the  wheat  crop  Is  used 
for  livestock  or  poultry  feed.  Corn  and  sor- 
ghum, supplemented  with  soybean  meal,  are 
the  basic  feeds.  Smaller  production  of  these 
crops  win  certainly  mean  higher  feed  costs 
for  cattle,  hog  and  poultry  raisers. 

Feed -grain  prices  are  already  at  record 
levels  and  many  cattle  and  hog  feeders,  to  cut 
their  losses,  have  been  reducing  the  numbers 
of  animals  they  are  fattening. 

HIGH    HOPES   DASHED 

With  all  planting  restrictions  o.T  this 
year,  the  Agriculture  Department  was  hop- 
ing for  bumper  corn  and  soybeans  crops. 
lower  feed  grain  prices,  and  a  resulting  In- 
crease In  cattle,  hog.  and  potiltry  supplies 
this  fall,  which  should  have  resulted  In 
lower  prices   for   the   consumer. 

But  m  many  ports  of  the  Middle  West, 
torrential  spring  rains  washed  out  some 
corn  and  delayed  soybean  plantings.  Now 
some  of  these  same  areas  are  dangerously 
short  of  rain  and  the  severe  heat  of  the 
last  two  weeks  hos  made  the  threat  to  the 
late-planted  crops  even  greater. 

The  Agriculture  EWpartment.  which  hod 
originally  forecast  a  corn  crop  for  October 
of  6.8  billion  bushels,  revised  this  in  the 
middle  of  July  to  a  range  of  5.95  billion  to 
635  billion.  The  Department  also  reduced 
Its  soybean  outlook  from  1.5  billion  bushels 
to  a  range  of  1.39  billion  to  1.47  billion 
bushels. 

Today,  private  grain-trade  forecasters 
thought  the  heat  and  drought  could  cut 
the  corn  crop  to  5-5  billion  busbeU.  They 
were  more  cautious  in  estimating  the  soy- 
bean crop,  but  believed  It  co\ild  still  come 
within  the  Agriculture  Department  s  out- 
look. 

But  even  a  drop  to  a  55  bllllcn  yield 
would  mean  a  crop  as  large  as  that  of  1970. 

POS-SIBIE    EFFECr 

If  the  heat  and  lack  of  rain  continue  to 
damage  range  grasses,  many  ranchers  In 
western  Nebraska  and  eastern  Colorado  will 
have  to  send  unfattened  cattle  off  their  pas- 
tures and  directly  to  the  stockyards. 

This  would  mean  financial  losses  for  them 
and  a  further  decline  In  live  beef  prices.  But 
It  would  also  mean  even  fewer  cattle  going 
Into  feed  lots  and  an  even  sharper  drop  In 
the  supply  of  prime  and  choice  grade  beef 
for  consumers   this  winter. 

The  grass  is  deteriorating  badly  all  through 
the  western  Nebraska  ranges."  according  to 
Duane  Foote,  a  University  of  Nebraska  agron- 
omist. "We  haven't  as  yet  seen  any  big 
movement  of  cattle  off  thei^e  ranges."  he 
said  today.  "Bi't  a  lot  of  ranchers  won't 
be  able  to  hang  onto  them  much  longer  If 
they  don't  get  some  good  soaking  rains  soon." 

[From  Newsweek.  Aug.  5.  1974] 

Africa's  DiSASTaotJs  Dbottght 

(By  Andrew  JaSe) 

On  the  outskirts  of  Niamey,  the  capital  of 
Niger.  20.000  nomads  cltister  In  a  pocket  of 
disease  and  pestilence  that  passes  for  a  refu- 
gee camp.  The  smelly  four-day-old  carcass 
of  a  donkey  rota  In  the  sun  near  the  camp's 
main  waterhole,  and  children — their  bellies 
biUging  from  untreated  parasites — play 
nearby.  "There  Is  almost  no  malnutrition 
here,"  says  a  complacent  Red  Cross  worker. 
But  Just  then  several  mothers  pass  by  carry- 
ing babies  with  yellowish  hair  and  skin  like 
papier  mflchfe.  They  are  suffering  from  ma- 
rasmus— progressive  emaciation. 

At  a  camp  In  Desslye.  Ethiopia,  6,000  ban- 
foot  peasants  huddle  together  for  warmth  as 
they  wait  for  food.  Some  are  half  naked; 
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others  cling  to  rags  so  filthy  that  they  are 
alive  with  flies  and  Uoe.  Many  of  the  children 
show  signs  of  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis, 
and  much  of  the  camp  Is  afflicted  with  crip- 
pling diarrhea.  To  while  away  the  time,  the 
children  make  long  whips  out  of  hemp  and 
then  lash  each  other  in  cruel  delight. 

In  camps  across  north-central  Africa,  1.5 
million  men.  women  and  children  are  lead- 
ing a  brlnk-of -death  existence.  They  ore 
refugees  from  the  great  drought  that  has 
scourged  sixteen  African  nations  for  several 
years  (map,  page  69).  At  best  the  camps  pro- 
vide the  barest  food  and  health  care;  at 
worst,  they  are  hellholes.  But  the  Africans 
who  Inhabit  the  camps  are.  in  a  way,  the 
lucky  ones.  Another  million  Africans  have 
already  died  of  hunger  and  disease.  Five  to 
10  million  more  are  starving  in  the  African 
bush  or  the  slums  of  drought-area  towns. 
The  African  drought  is  one  of  the  great  ca- 
tastrophes of  the  twentieth  century.  And  the 
response  of  the  world  community  and  the 
African  governments  themselves  has.  in 
many  ways,  only  compounded  the  tragedy. 

The  drought  began  In  the  Sahel— an  arid 
savanna  that  stretches  across  six  nations  on 
the  southern  fringe  of  the  Sahara  desert.  The 
natives  of  the  Sahel  ore  among  the  world's 
poorest  people — ragged,  cattle-ralslng  no- 
mads and  subsistence  farmers.  When  the  re- 
gion's meager  rainfall  faUed  in  1968 — the 
result  of  a  change  In  the  global  weather  pat- 
tern— 25  million  Africans  were  soon  hard 
pressed  for  a  living.  As  the  brutal  dry  spell 
continued  and  desperate  nomads  cut  down 
trees  and  shru'as  to  feed  their  starving  cattle, 
the  Sahara  Itself  moved  southward  at  a  rate 
of  30  miles  a  year.  Eventually  the  drought 
spread  east  Into  the  provinces  of  northern 
Ethiopia.  "We  have  eaten  more  sand  this 
year  than  In  our  thirteen  years  here,"  one 
European  missionary  In  Western  Niger  told 
me.  "There  is  not  enough  vegetation  to  hold 
back  the  desert."  Today.  In  an  area  the  size 
of  the  continental  U.S..  the  streams  and 
watersheds  of  north  central  Africa  are  dusty, 
rocky  beds.  Even  Lake  Chad,  one  cf  Africa's 
principal  bodies  of  water,  has  been  reduced 
to  a  sea  of  mud  and  small  ponds. 

The  reaction  to  the  drought  Is  an  unedlfy- 
ing  tale  of  official  incompetence  and  Inactiv- 
ity. As  herds  died,  hungry  Africans  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousand*:  began  to  drift  to  the 
edg?s  of  towns  and  cities.  But  the  nrlde — cr 
terror — of  the  governments  concerned  kept 
them  from  admitting  the  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem or  sounding  a  timely  alarm.  This  was 
particularly  true  In  Ethiopia,  where  Iccal 
offl  'lals  long  ago  reported  to  the  Cabinet,  that 
a  ncrthem  famine  had  begun.  Whe-.i  frantic 
n;en.  women  and  children  fleeing  drrught- 
sirlcken  Woiio  province  appeared  near  Addis 
Ababa,  authorities  locked  them  up  and  left 
them  to  starve.  A  rallltarv  coup  has  -^l-ice 
overthro^vn  the  government  of  E'Mapla.  a.-d 
a.i  investigation  of  this  official  Indifference  to 
!he  famine  is  under  way. 

Hushed  Up:  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
'■aurted  "early  warning  sypteni'  of  the  U-N. 
PDOd  and  Agric.tlture  Orgsni?%:ion  'F.^Ol 
first  began  repcrtlng  crop  f&llvr°<t  and  food 
shortages  in  the  Sahel  In  Sentember  1972— 
years  after  they  began.  Though  bv  then  the 
TuatlTn  was  critical,  it  wa<?  a  full  elrht 
months  before  FAO  Director- General  A.  H. 
3  >erma  se'  up  a  five-man  Office  cf  Sahellan 
Relief  Operations  (OSROt  In  Rome.  Ii  the 
case  of  Ethiopia,  fear  of  offending  Emperor 
Halle  Sela&Ele  even  led  D.N.  officU's  to  hu.sh 
up  fleld  reparts  that  drought  and  hu-  ger 
•A-ere  affectl:-»g  mllMotis. 

Not  until  last  autumn  did  the  PAD  and 
experts  from  malcr  Industrial  states  survey 
the  African  drought  region  to  determine  the 
needs  of  each  natlcn.  The  exports'  figures — 
showing  a  need  for  ne-^rlv  a  mlMlon  tois  of 
food  grain— were  accurate  enough.  But  the 
FAO  failed  to  collate  the  dati  and  cr3?.nlze  a 
shipping  schedule  for  tiomr  nations  until 
last  February.  Why  the  delay?  OSRO  chief 
J.V.A.    Nehemlah's    answer    was    candid    if 


startling.  "It's  not  such  a  long  delay  If  you 
take  into  acccunt  that  we  had  to  break  for 
the  ChrUtmas  holiday. "  he  explained.  And 
U.N.  coordinator  in  Niger  Alexander  Rotlval 
lays  blame  at  the  door  of  the  doner  nations 
themselves.  "In  December  and  January  we 
had  almost  no  food  coming  1.'^,"  he  says. 
"Was  it  necessary  for  the  donors  to  waU  for 
us  to  finish  before  they  started  shipping?" 

This  de^ay  has  certainly  cost  lives.  And  It 
has  Increased  the  relief  bill  by  mllUons  of 
dollars.  In  June,  for  instance,  the  tT£.  began 
an  airlift  of  grain  from  Batnakc  to  the  wasted 
region  of  Mall  around  Timbuktu.  Early  this 
year,  when  the  Niger  River  was  navigable. 
supplies  could  have  been  moved  for  about  t80 
per  ton.  But  now  Mall's  food  needs  are  so 
urgent  that  emergency  measures  have  be- 
come a  necessity.  According  to  the  FAO.  the 
airlift  the  U.S.  has  organized  may  come  to 
$900  a  ton.  And  a  truck  convoy  that  European 
nations  have  dispatched  south  across  the 
Sahara  from  Algeria  will  cost  more  than  taoo 
a  ton. 

The  relief  effort  that  has  been  mounted  is 
gigantic  m  scope.  More  than  120.000  tons  of 
locd  a  month  are  flowing  from  the  U.S.,  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  to  the  African  Interior.  A  small 
band  of  men  share  credit  for  finally  getting 
the  operation  off  the  ground.  One  Is  former 
VS.  Ambassador  to  Mall  Robert  Blake.  The 
■State  Department  has  never  been  overly  con- 
cerned with  the  small  and  nonstrateplc  na- 
tions of  north-central  Africa,  and  Blake  had 
to  badger  Washington  for  sis  months  to  shake 
loose  funds  for  Mallan  dl^aner  relief.  Stephen 
Oreen.  on  American  working  for  UNICEF, 
the  D.N.  children's  agency,  is  the  man  respon- 
.«lble  for  first  exposing  the  extent  o*  starva- 
tion In  northern  EtMopla.  (The  UJ*.  has 
since  told  Green,  in  effect,  that  his  career  as 
an  International  civil  !.ervant  Is  probably 
finished.)  And  Indefatigable  Trevor  Page, 
OSRO's  33-year-old  British  logistics  officer, 
has  manat^ed  to  bully  donors  Into  line,  break 
through  bottlenecks  all  over  Africa  and  per- 
sonally set  In  motion  the  trans-Sahara  truck 
c:)nvoy  acrcss  Algeria. 

B\'t  enrrmous  problems  remain.  The  food 
en  route  is  grossly  Inadequate  for  the  Afri- 
cans' needs.  And  many  drought  victims  ore 
:^ow  so  weakened  from  tack  of  nourishment 
that  they  are  dying  of  simple  affilctions  like 
diarrhea.  In  the  meantime.  200.000  tons  of 
rraln  are  stacked  at  the  ports  of  Weat  Africa 
waiting  to  be  distributed.  When  I  toured  the 
arfa.  some  of  the  foc^  had  already  rotted 
from  improper  warehousing.  Much  of  the 
blame  for  this  lies  with  the  Afr'cars  them- 
selves. Recently,  for  example,  the  FAO  dis- 
covered that  food  bound  for  Chad  was  stalled 
at  the  N*eerla-Chad  border.  The  reason:  the 
w:fe  of  Chad's  President  owns  the  national 
truck  moncpoly  and  she  ftonted  to  ferry  the 
food  into  Chad  on  her  own  trucks^at  twice 
the  gomg  freight  rate. 

Furthermore,  current  relief  projects  deal 
only  with  short-term  needs.  In  the  view  of 
experts,  a  coordinated  master  plan  for  water 
conservancy  and  land  use  is  what  north- 
central  Africa  really  needs.  That,  of  course. 
would  be  vers"  costly.  "What  Is  required  Is 
probably  $10  bllllon'over  a  25-vear  period," 
says  Dr.  Edward  Fel.  AID'S  reitlonal  coordina- 
tor for  Africa.  One  partial  sclution  would  be 
to  resettle  nomadic  tribes  on  newly  developed 
farmland.  But  that  Idea  Is  bound  to  meet 
with  resistance  from  the  nomads  themselves. 
'We  would  rather  die  than  leave  the  desert." 
the  son  of  one  Tuareg  chief  In  Niger  told  roe. 

Reticent:  African  governments  are  not 
enthusiastic  about  joint,  long-range  planning 
either.  Each  Is  pursuing  its  own  Interest  and 
when  a  roaster  plan  i~>  s\iggested.  officials 
react  much  like  Senegal's  Planning  Minister. 
Ousraane  Seek.  "What  we  are  afraid  of,"  soys 
Seek  "is  that  some  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries wUl  Impose  priorities  on  us  that  only 
beneflt  their  econciniei". 


Within  the  next  few  weeks,  the  need  to 
•wive  Africa's  water  crisis  will  be  dramati- 
cally highlighted  by  nature.  The  scanty  rains 
that  annually  water  the  Sahel  and  neigh- 
boring regions  wnu  descend  in  a  sudden  flood. 
The  torrent  will  wash  out  roads — and  thus 
moke  the  delivery  of  relief  even  harder.  And 
ironically,  if  the  rainy  season  amounts  to 
anything  this  year,  it  may  actuolty  leave  the 
African?  worse  off  than  a  continued  drought 
would.  For  the  chances  ire  that  a  marginal 
crop  will  emerge  from  on  extended  rainfall. 
And  then  the  world  community,  which  is 
already  tiring  of  Its  8600  million  African 
relief  effort,  may  seize  the  occasion  to  ignore 
the  catastrophic  drought  and  Its  vlctims- 
"What  worries  me,"  says  one  British  relief 
worker  In  Upper  Volta,  "is  that  this  year's 
r:iln  may  be  a  bit  better.  Then  interest  In 
the  Sahel  will  dim.  And  pet^le  will  forget 
the  African  drought  before  any  permanent 
solution    has  got   started." 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  29.  19741 
Two  U.S.  Agencies  Spltt  ow  StrB-SaHARAiv 

MiTKCEB 

(By  LesUe  H.  Oelbt 

Washington,  July  26. — Two  major  depart- 
ments within  the  Nixon  Administration  can- 
not agree  whether  the  hunger  problem  In 
sub-Sahoran  Africa  Is  getting  better  or 
worse,  and  one  of  these  agencies  cannot  even 
agree  within  itself. 

An  internal  report  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  released  by  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  today,  states  that  "the 
great  drought  Is  continuing  to  have  cata- 
strophic consequences."  Tet  o  high  Agricul- 
ture Department  official  told  a  Congrcseionol 
committee  last  week  that  the  situation  was 
under  control  and  "mass  starvation  averted." 

To  complicate  matters.  Donald  S,  Brown, 
deputy  old  administrator  for  Africa,  seems 
to  dLiagree  with  his  own  staff's  report.  Call- 
ing It  In  a  telephone  Interview  a  "draft  re- 
port" that  was  going  to  l>e  submitted  to  Con- 
gress anyway.  Mr.  Brown  said  that  the  prob- 
lem of  malnutrition  and  food  distribution  in 
sub-Sahara  Africa  had  "vastly  improved." 

COMMENT   BY   KENKEOT 

Senat-or  Kennedy,  Democrat  of  Massachu- 
setts and  chairman  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee on  refugees,  "aid  today  in  making 
p'.ibllc  the  report.  "Famine  conditions  in 
Africa  are  spreading,  and  death  and  t:ew 
catastrophe  threaten  millions  of  people  in 
the  Sahel  and  other  parts  of  the  continent" 

He  called  on  the  Nixon  Administration  to 
"redouble  Its  efforts  In  behoU  of  humani- 
tarian relief  and  rehabilitation  needs,  and 
to  sp?ed  up  Its  use  of  special  Ccngresslonal 
funds  for  this  purpose." 

According  to  the  Senator's  staff,  the  aid  re- 
port was  written  on  June  25  and  is  based 
upon  United  Nations  surveys.  Amerlrun  Gov- 
emiiaent  field  studies,  official  cablegrams  and 
reports  of  various  voluntarj-  agencies. 

A  copy  of  the  report  was  made  available  to 
The  New  York  Times.  Its  principal  findings 
are  the  following: 

W.Uc  firm  data  are  "almost  imp:)&stble  to 
obtain,"  the  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
Departments  center  fcr  disease  control  esti- 
mated that  as  many  as  100.000  people  may 
have  died. 

"It  is  obvious  that  this  year  the  cumula- 
tive Impact  of  Inadequate  or  bare  subsist- 
ence diets  will  leave  many  more  auscepuble 
to  disease  and  more  likely  to  succumb  to  it." 

Seventy-fix  thuusand  metric  tons  of  grain 
are  currently  backlcgged  ot  T!?e  port  of 
Dakar,  wMch  sernes  Mall.  Mauritania.  Sen- 
egal and  Niger.  At  the  current  rate  of  de- 
livery of  13.000  tons  a  mont.*^.  It  will  take  six 
months  to  send  this  food  to  the  country 
Deliveries  from  Lagos  in  Nigeria  will  take 
over  a  year. 

"The  loss  of  livestock  Is  uncalculeble. ' 
Tlie    report    goes   on    to   state    that    known 
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amounts  of  grain  allocated  to  the  area  so 
far  In  1973-74  by  all  donors  "total  over  a  half 
a  mtlUon  cotu,  or  only  85  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  needs  prior  to  the  October  har- 
fest£."  The  United  States  is  providing  about 
45  per  cent  of  this  total,  but  not  all  has  been 
shipped,  according  to  the  report. 

Mr.  Brown,  who  initially  could  not  recol- 
lect thlK  specific  report,  said,  "Disease  and 
malnutrition  are  substantially  less  than  a 
year  ago." 

Ti\\a  view  wa£  closer  to  the  position  taken 
by  Don  Paarlberg,  director  of  agricultural 
economics  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  his  testimony  on  July  23.  1974,  be- 
fore the  House  Agrlcultiaral  Subcommittee 
on   Operations. 

In  his  testimony.  Mr.  Paarlberg  said  that 
the  .<;ltuattan  "could  have  been  much 
worse."  Of  the  quarter -mill  ion  tonn  that 
Washington  has  pledged  to  the  affltcted 
countries.  Mr.  Paarlberg  said.  "90  per  cent 
ha.5  already  arrived  in  West  African  ports." 

■Because  of  United  States  experience  and 
assistance  tn  dealing  with  such  emergen- 
oes."  he  continued,  "bottlenecks  have  been 
eliminated,  large  quantities  made  available 
and  mass  starvation  averted." 

Mr.  Paarlberg  cited  sub-Saharan  Africa  to 
support  the  point  that  "famine  la  not  new 
but  our  ability  to  do  something  about  It  is." 

Senator  Kennedy  said  "The  sense  of  ur- 
gency dramatized  by  conditions  in  the  field 
Is  not  fully  reflected  In  the  policies,  prior- 
ities and  programs  of  aid."  He  continued. 
"Although  the  record  shows  some  meaning- 
ful progress  in  recent  months,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  our  Government's  actions  are  too 
often  belated  and  bogged  down  In  bureau- 
cratic  red  tape  and  indecision." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  29. 1974] 

Soviet  Wheat  Sale  "iKEpn-Y  Manaccd" 
Sekatz  Pakel  Sats 

Washington.  July  28. — Senate  Investiga- 
tors charged  grain  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union 
In  1972  wa.9  "Ineptly  managed"  from  start  to 
Clnlsb. 

As  a  result,  they  said,  taxpayers'  money 
went  to  waste,  food  prices  increased  and  pub- 
lic confusion  resulted. 

The  conclusion  wa$  reached  by  the  Sem- 
ate  Permanent  Investigations  subcommittee 
on  the  basts  of  a  long  Inquiry  and  a  series 
of  public  bearings. 

In  the  summer  of  1972,  the  Soviet  Union 
bought  mora  than  700  million  bushels  of 
grain  from  the  United  States.  Including  26 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  wheat  crop. 
gbeat  grain  bobbery 

Henry  M.  Jackson.  Democrat  of  Washing- 
ton, chalrtnan  of  tbe  subcommittee,  charged 
that  "the  great  American  grain  robbery" 
was  born,  ntirtured  and  consummated  in  a 
climate  of  secrecy  and  bureaucratic  negli- 
gence. "The  Russians  and  the  large  grain 
companies  reaped  the  major  benefits."  he 
said. 

Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  of  nitnol«.  the 
ranking  Republcan  on  tbe  panel,  said  that 
"out  of  the  Russian  grain  deal.  U.S.  con- 
sumers got  product  shortages  and  higher 
prices." 

The  report  said  that  Earl  L.  Rutx,  who 
was  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  had 
seriously  underestimated  the  impact  of  the 
sales. 

The  report  said  the  deal  had  created  a 
?:hortage  In  domestic  supplies,  which  drove 
up  the  price  of  flour-based  products.  It  also 
rnlsed  the  price  of  feed  grains,  and  thereby 
the  costs  of  meat,  poultry  and  dairy  products. 

fProm  the  Wan  Street  Journal,  July  29,  19741 
Farm  Export  StrasiDiEs  Shodld  Havx  Tighter 
Controls,  PANti,  Urges 
Washingtom. — A  Senate  subcommittee 
urged  legislation  tightening  up  the  Agrlcul- 
ture  Department's  money  spigot  for  farm 


export  subsidies,  based  on  a  long  Investiga- 
tion of  the  1972  grain  deal  with  the  Russians. 

The  Senate  Government  Operations  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  said  it  didn't  find 
any  evidence  of  conflict-of-interest  or  other 
wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  federal  officials 
in  the  massive  sale  of  700  million  bushels  of 
grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  year.  But  the 
subcommittee  accused  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment of  plenty  of  bureaucratic  bungling. 

"At  virtually  every  step."  said  the  sub- 
committee's report,  "from  the  Initial  plan- 
ning of  the  sale  to  the  subsidy  that  helped 
support  them,  the  grain  sales  were  Ineptly 
managed.  Tbe  result  was  public  confusion. 
waste  of  taxpayers'  dollars  and  higher  food 
prices." 

The  subcommittee  especially  was  critical 
of  what  It  estimated  as  a  $300  million  pay- 
ment m  export  subsidies  to  private  U.8. 
grain  traders  that  year.  The  subsidies,  orig- 
inally intended  to  encourage  grain  com- 
panies to  sell  wheat  at  "world"  prices  lower 
than  the  U.S.  domestic  price,  were  stopped 
after  White  House  budget  officials  decided 
the  heavy  shipments  to  Russia  made  them 
unnecessary. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ciurently 
decides  whether  to  pay  an  export  subsidy 
and  how  much  It  should  be.  While  the  wheat 
subsidy  stiu  Isn't  being  paid,  the  subcom- 
mittee said  a  more  formal  decision-making 
method  should  be  followed  If  an  Agriculture 
Secretary  ever  wants  to  resume  It. 

The  panel  said  legislation  is  needed  re* 
quiring  that  the  fitial  decision  be  made  In 
the  form  of  a  presidential  Executive  Order. 
Before  the  order  Is  published,  the  new  law 
v.'ould  require  the  Agriculture  Department 
to  hold  a  public  hearing  to  get  opinions  for 
and  against  the  proposed  subsidy.  The  sub- 
committee also  said  new  government  re- 
porting systems  are  needed  to  help  officials 
keep  track  of  subsidies  paid,  and  of  private 
export  deals  that  are  in  the  works. 

The  subcommittee  is  chaired  by  Sen. 
Henry  Jackson  (D.,  Wash).  A  skeptic  of  de- 
tente with  the  Soviet  Union.  Sen.  Jackson 
in  a  separate  statement  was  harshly  critical 
of  what  he  called  "the  Great  American  grain 
robbery"  of  1972. 

But  the  nine -member  subcommittee's 
unanimous  report  used  more  restrained 
language. 

"The  subcommittee."  said  the  report, 
"finds  no  fault  with  the  decision  made  by 
President  Nixon  to  use  farm  exports  as  a 
means  to  Improve  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  other  nations,  offset  U5.  trade 
Imbalances  and  enhance  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  American  farmers.  These  a:-e  worth- 
while gcala.  To  the  extent  that  they  were 
achieved,  the  administration  Is  to  be  com- 
mended." 

IPtcan  the  Wan  Street  Journal.  July  29,  19741 
DRotroKT  Mat  Keep  Corn  Crop  Below  1973. 

PuTTtNc  PaEsstrae  os  Retail  Food  Prices 
(By  Norman  H.  Fischer) 

Chicago.— Eight  weeks  ago.  the  nation's 
corn  farmers  were  hoping  the  rain  would 
stop.  Now  they  wish  It  would  start  again. 

Severe  drought  has  taken  a  heai'y  toll  on 
large  paru  of  the  Corn  Bell,  compounding 
the  damage  from  earlier  flooding.  "Peed  crops 
are  burned  up."  lamented  Alfred  Bond,  a 
manager  for  Goodpasture  Inc.,  a  feed-grain 
handler  in  Brownfleld,  Texas.  "Farmers  will 
be  lucky  to  get  35',i  of  lost  year's  grain 
sorghum  crop.  This  is  the  driest  spell  we've 
had  In  20  years." 

Before  the  rains  came  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment spoke  optimistically  of  a  record 
6.7  bill  Ion -bushel  com  crop.  Thursday,  the 
department  said  now  It  expects  5.96  billion 
to  652  billion  bushels.  But  interviews  with 
farm  managers,  agronomists,  users  and  crop 
observers  Indicated  the  situation  has  deteri- 
orated so  much  In  the  past  two  weeks  that 
output  may  fall  below  tost  year's  5.6  bUllon 


bushels.  At  least,  they  said,  the  crop  will 
come  in  at  Just  under  5.9  billion  buabels. 

That  spells  trouble  because  com  la  the 
most  Important  feed  ingredient  In  producing 
beef,  pork,  poultry,  eggs  and  milk.  Govern- 
ment economists  were  counting  on  a  bumper 
crop  this  year  to  end  sharply  rising  food 
costs. 

But  that  hope  has  just  about  evaporated 
in  the  dry,  100-degree  heat  around  the  Mid- 
west. Retail  food  prices  once  again  may  ap- 
proach the  record  levels  of  last  summer,  econ- 
omists said. 

Com  prices  at  Chicago  are  already  at  rec- 
ord levels.  Friday.  No.  2  yellow  com,  a  key 
grade,  was  quoted  at  $3.6614  a  bushel,  up 
61.14  from  early  May  and  around  30  cents 
higher  than  the  previous  peak  in  February. 

EXPECT   %4   corn   BEFORJB   LONG 

Traders  and  corn  users  said  they  believe 
that  $4-a-bushel  corn  is  likely  before  long 
and  t4.50  corn  Isn't  out  of  the  question.  Corn 
futures  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  have 
moved  up  the  dally  10-cent-a-bushcd  limit 
In  seven  of  the  past  eight  trading  sessions 
because  of  deteriorating  crop  conditions. 

Afi  corn  prices  have  climbed,  so  have 
prices  of  other  feeds.  Soybean  meal,  for  In- 
stance, which  was  selling  in  Decatur,  HI.. 
for  about  e93  a  ton  as  recently  as  a  month 
ago.  has  more  than  doubled  In  price  Two  of 
the  Midwest's  biggest  feed  manufacturers, 
Ralston -Purina  Co.  and  Allied  Mills  Inc..  are 
raising  prices  another  lO'^r  today.  Both 
have  been  boosting  prices  over  tbe  past  few 
weeks.  In  spite  of  this,  demand  has  held  up 
surprisingly  well,  they  said,  with  many  live- 
stock producers  apparently  building  inven- 
tories in  anticipation  of  still  higher  prices. 

Livestock  producers  normally  could  have 
counted  on  larger  supplies  of  com  left  over 
from  earlier  crops  to  help  ease  their  plight. 
But  becatise  of  heavy  export  demand  and 
large  numbers  of  livestock  on  feed,  the  Ag- 
riculture Department  predicts  a  carry-over 
of  only  about  425  million  bushels  at  Sept.  30. 
when  the  new  crop  officially  comes  In;  that 
would  be  the  smallest  carry-over  In  26 
years.  The  National  Com  Growers  Associa- 
tion is  more  pessimistic.  It  thinks  the  supply 
of  "old  corn"  will  be  closer  to  353  mllllOQ 
bushels. 

iFeed  generally  accounts  for  60%  to  75% 
of  the  total  cost  or  producing  meat,  poultry 
and  the  like.  "If  com  goes  to  84,  I'll  have  to 
get  near  $55  a  hundredweight  for  my  hogs  to 
make  any  profit."  estimated  one  central  HU- 
nois  livestock  farmer.  "If  I  don't  get  It,  I 
Just  won't  produce."  Live  hog  prices  cur- 
rently peaking  at  about  $37  a  hundred- 
weight at  Omaha  and  Bast  St.  Louis. 

SOME   TtMELT    RAIN    WOtTLD    HELP 

Farmers  say  some  timely  rain  would  ease 
their  situation  considerably. 

There's  little  reason  for  optimism, 
though.  There  have  been  some  scattered 
showers  In  the  paat  week  In  thr  Com  Belt, 
but  extended  forecasts  call  for  itore  hot 
weather.  Some  crop  observers  said  rain  at 
this  t'me  still  wouldn't  be  llkelv  to  iMost  the 
crop  size  much  beyond  5.7  billion  bushels. 
■'Things  are  Just  too  fai  gone  to  make  up 
the  losses."  said  on  official  of  the  corn  grow- 
ers association. 

Sections  of  Nebraka.  Iowa,  nilnols.  Indi- 
ana and  some  other  states  all  have  been 
htirt  by  drought.  Some  of  these  arens  were 
planted  late  because  of  spring  flooding. 
Corn,  whose  growth  was  stunted  by  wet 
veather,  now  Is  only  four  to  five  feet  high 
there  when  It  should  be  at  least  seven  feet. 

Eastern  Nebraska  has  been  particularly 
hard  hit.  "Things  looked  pretty  bright  a  few 
weeks  ago,  but  that  was  a  few  weeks  ago," 
Slid  Hugh  L.  Tlnley,  vice  president  of 
Farmers  National  Co.,  an  Omaha-based  farm- 
management  concern.  Half  of  the  state's  6.3 
million  planted  acres  aren't  irrigated  and 
are  e}:pected  to  yield  a  maximum  of  '25 
bushels  an  acre,  he  said.  As  a  result,  the 
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state's  corn  crop  may  come  in  at  about  380 
million  bushels,  down  from  544  million  bush- 
els last  year,  he  predicted. 

Things  aren't  all  bad,  however.  Seme  areas 
still  expect  bumper  crops.  Including  parts 
of  Ohio,  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  31. 1974] 

Corn  Price  Gain  Stops 

( By  Jack  Egan ) 

Corn  future  prices  broke  their  rapid  ad- 
vance yesterday  dropping  from  record  levels 
on  the  country's  commodities  exchanges. 
But  continued  drought  conditions  over  large 
parts  of  the  corn  belt  make  further  price 
increases  likely  for  the  nation's  No.  One 
feed  grain,  unless  soon  relieved  by  rain, 
traders  said. 

The  Agriculture  Department.  In  its  weekly 
weather  report,  said  development  of  the  corn 
cnp  was  retarded  because  "limited  soil  mots- 
t\ire  and  hot,  dry  weather,  particularly  in 
the  western  com  belt,  continues  to  put 
stress"  on  the  crop. 

Corn  is  primarily  used  to  feed  hogs,  cattle 
and  poultry  and  only  secondarily  for  direct 
human  consumption.  Com  prices  ara  thus 
a  major  determinant  of  future  meat,  egg 
and  dairy  prices.  It  is  estimated  that  feed 
accounts  for  anywhere  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  red  meat  pro- 
duction, for  example. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  AgrlciUture  Depart- 
ment predicted  a  6.7-bUllon-bushel  corn 
crop,  and  anticipation  of  what  would  have 
been  by  far  a  record  harvest  dropped  corn 
prices  about  81  from  their  February  peaks  to 
about  S2.50  a  bushel  by  early  May. 

However,  weather  has  played  havoc  with 
harvest  prospects  since  then  and  corn  has 
risen  nearly  50  percent  to  more  than  83  70 
a  bushel  in  both  cash  and  futtires  markets 
Excessive  rains  diu-lng  May  delayed  plant- 
ings, not  only  of  com  but  also  of  sovbeans. 
Hot  and  dry  weather  subsequently  has  low- 
ered prcspectlve  yields  and.  as  a  result 
harvest  projections  have  been  reduced 
steadily  downward. 

The  USDA  recently  forecast  a  con  harvest 
in  a  ranee  of  5  95  billion  to  6.22  billion  bush- 
els. But  the  department's  deputy  chief  econ- 
omist. Dawson  Ahalt.  conceded  yesterday 
that  It  was  "getting  more  difficult  every  day'" 
to  meet  even  the  low  end  of  the  prediction 
because  of  deterioration  In  crop  prospects 
since  the  estlmote  came  out. 

Ahalt  noted  that  a  few  days  of  rain  in  the 
Midwest  farm  areas  could  rapidly  change  the 
picture  and  bring  com  prices  down  subsUn- 
tially.  "If  we  get  the  moisture,  we  are  still 
::ot  m  an  Irreversible  position."  Ahalt  said. 

The  National  Corn  Growers  Association  has 
lowered  Its  harvest  projection  to  6.2  billion 
bushels.  Ahalt  said  this  was  far  too  low 
Other  crop  watchers,  however,  say  it  Is  un- 
likely that  this  year's  harvest  will  exceed 
last  year's  5.6-bUllon-bushel  record  by  verv 
much.  J   •=  J 

One  reason  for  the  extreme  price  volatility 
of  the  grain  markets,  Including  corn,  is  that 
U.S.  carryover  stocks  will  be  the  lowest  in 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  pre- 
dicted 428-mllllon.bushel  com  carryover  this 
r.ill  would  be  the  lowest  in  26  years. 

Com  prices  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
the  country's  biggest  commodities  exchange" 
yesterday  dropped  by  4,5  cents  a  bushel  on 
the  September  delivery  contract  and  by  10 
cents  a  bushel  on  the  December  contract 
the  daUy  permissible  limit.  Trading  in  com' 
and  soybeans  swung  over  a  wide  range,  going 
up  and  down  the  dally  limit  within  a  short 
period  after  the  opening  and  fluctuating 
again  afterward. 

One  source  Indicated  that  the  primary  rea- 
son for  the  price  break  In  com— after  dally- 
llmlt  10-cent  advances  m  eight  of  the  last 
nine  sessions — was  primarily  profit  taking, 
and  the  rising  trend  could  easUy  resume.  An- 
other source  pointed   to  the  pOMlbaity  of 


rain  In  the  com  belt  by  the  weekend  In  the 
weather  bureau's  five-day  forecast  as  another 
reason  for  the  break. 

An  economist  In  tbe  USDA  economic  re- 
search service  pointed  out  that,  whUe  sup- 
ply prospects  for  the  com  harvest  have  been 
dwindling,  demand  also  has  been  declin- 
ing with  a  decrease  In  the  number  of  hogs, 
cattle  and  other  livestock  currently  on  feed, 
partly  because  of  recent  high  feed  prices. 

In  addition,  he  noted  that  ex{>orts  of  com 
also  have  been  slack  compared  to  last 
summer's  torrid  pace.  "Demand  Is  actually 
weak."  he  said,  adding  that  the  situation  in 
the  futures  markets  Is  "a  little  bit  too  wild." 

He  said  that  If  com  and  other  feed  prices 
remain  at  their  present  high  levels,  there 
would  be  resistance  from  the  livestock  and 
poultry  Industry  which  eventually  could  lead 
to  smaller  supplies  of  meat — and  higher 
prices — OS  fewer  cattle  ore  put  on  feed,  and 
hog  farmers  decide  to  breed  fewer  pigs.  The 
effect  would  not  be  seen  for  many  months. 

Ahalt,  however,  said  It  was  much  too  early 
to  tell  If  the  present  high  prices  are  having 
any  effect  yet  on  demand  for  com. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  JtUy  12.  10741 

XJJS.  Lowers  Wheat  Estimate:   Higher 

Prices  Seen  Ensthng 

(By  Jack  Egan) 

The  Agriculture  Department  yesterday 
sharply  lowered  Its  estimate  of  this  year's 
wheat  harvest — by  150  million  bushels  or  7 
per  cent — because  of  recent  bad  weather  in 
growing  areas.  It  also  cut  the  number  of 
com  and  soybean  acres  It  expects  US.  farmers 
to  harvest  this  fall. 

The  news  contained  in  the  eagerly  awaited 
July  crop  production  report  is  almost  certain 
to  increase  prices  for  these  lundamental  food 
and  feed  grams  In  the  short  run.  It  also  dims 
administration  hopes  for  bumper  harvests 
large  enough  to  moderate  the  current  rate 
of  Inflation. 

The  latest  USDA  wheat  projection  totals 
1.925  billion  bushels  (Including  both  winter 
and  spring  wheat  harvests),  up  12  per  cent 
from  last  year's  record  but  down  significantly 
from  the  2.074  billion  bushels  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  predicted  only  a  few  weeks 
ago.  This  In  turn  was  down  from  the  nearly 
2.2  bllllon-bushel  wheat  harvest  the  USDA 
expected  In  May,  when  the  winter  wheat 
harvest  started. 

The  department's  crop  reporting  board  said 
the  revised  figtire  was  the  result  of  "con- 
tinued dry  weather  In  seme  areas,  excess 
moisture  in  others,  and  advancing  disease 
damage." 

Wheat,  a  staple  in  most  diets  In  the  form 
of  baked  goods,  has  fluctuated  spectacularly 
In  price  In  the  last  year.  It  rose  from  82.50  a 
bushel  last  July  to  nearly  $6.50  a  bushel  in 
the  early  part  of  1974,  largely  on  the  basis 
of  heavy  export  demand.  Some  groups  ex- 
pressed fears  that  exports  could  lead  to  a 
shortage  of  wheat  in  this  country. 

When  It  became  apparent  that  there  would 
be  sufficient  wheat  for  domestic  needs  and 
when  this  year's  harvest  came  mto  view 
with  early  optimistic  projections,  the  price 
plunged  to  around  $3.50  a  bushel  In  May. 
It  has  since  returned  to  the  neighborhood 
of  84.50  a  bushel,  still  high  by  historical 
standards. 

The  USDA  predicted  that  676  mlUlon  acres 
of  corn  will  be  harvested  this  fall,  down  from 
the  68.3  million  acres  projected  earlier  but 
up  9  per  cent  from  1973.  Soybean  acreage 
was  put  at  52.5  million  acres,  down  from  the 
earlier  forecast  of  55  million  ba^ed  on  farm- 
ers' Intentions  in  March  and  a  decrease  from 
last  year's  57.3  million  acres. 

The  Agriculture  Department  made  no  offi- 
cial harvest  estimate  for  either  com  or  soy- 
beans In  yesterday's  crc^  report.  The  flret 
official  forecast  based  on  Bampllng.s  of  the 
condition  of  these  crops  in  the  field  comes 
out  a  month  from  now.  But  the  USDA  Is  ex- 


pected to  issue  a  range  of  possible  yields  in 
today's  supply  and  demand  situation  out- 
look report. 

However,  the  department  several  weeks 
ago  predicted  a  6.4  bill  ion-bushel  corn  har- 
vest, down  In  turn  from  an  earlier  projection 
of  6.7  billion  bushels.  Bad  weather  In  the 
com  belt  during  planting  bos  caused  both 
estimates  to  be  greeted  with  skepticism  by 
both  farmers  and  those  in  the  gram  trade. 

The  head  of  the  National  Corn  Growers 
Association  Wednesday  said  this  year's  com 
crop  is  In  worse  shape  than  any  other  In  a 
decade  because  of  losses  from  hall,  water 
and  erosion. 

"I  dont  know  anyone  who  would  look  at 
this  crop  that  would  estimate  It  would  come 
out  at  6.4  billion  bushels."  Washington  agrl- 
culture  consultant  Howard  J.  HJort.  said, 
commenting  on  the  com  situation.  "People 
ore  estimating  between  5.8  billion  to  Q2  bil- 
lion." he  said.  "Only  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment sees  6.4  billion." 

He  added  that  recent  downward  revisions 
In  corn  and  wheat  estimates  ore  "one  of  the 
most  dramatic  deteriorations  In  crop  prof^- 
pects  that  we've  ever  seen  in  the  United 
States  in  such  a  short  period." 

Don  Paarlberg,  chief  economist  for  the 
USDA,  conceded  that  "delayed  plantings  are 
likely  to  reduce  the  yield  below  trend  projec- 
tions" for  com.  He  said  that  feared  fuel 
and  fertUlaer  shortages  will  not  have  a  major 
impact.  "Tbe  big  difference  is  old  man 
weather."  he  said,  noting  some  Improvement 
In  weother  In  the  com  belt  in  the  past  10 
days. 

Last  year's  corn  crop  was  a  record  5-6 
billion  bushels. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  29,  19741 

Bute*  Jddgment  Blamxd  in  Wheat  Deal 

(By  Ralph  Dannbeisser) 

Inefficiency  and  bod  Judgment  toy  top  of- 
ficials of  the  Agriculture  Department  made 
the  massive  1973  Russian  wheat  deal  a  disas- 
ter for  the  American  public,  a  Senate  panel 
charged  yesterday. 

In  Its  final  report  on  the  controversial  sale 
of  U.S.  grain  to  the*  Soviet  Union.  Sen.  Henry 
M.  Jackson's  <D-Wash.)  Permanent  Investi- 
gations Subcommittee  singled  Earl  L.  Butz 
and  two  former  assistant  secretaries.  Clarence 
Palmby  and  Carroll  Brunthaver.  for  special 
responslbtllty  for  what  It  called  &  5300  mil- 
lion error  in  Judgment." 

That  was  the  amount  the  goveromeut 
channeled  to  six  grain  trading  firms  In  the 
form  of  export  subsidies  that  never  should 
have  been  paid,  according  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Tbe  report  depicts  the  Commcdlty  Ex- 
change Authority  as  "derelict  In  its  over- 
sight responsibility"  In  mishandling  the  in- 
vestigation of  possible  market  manipulation 
by  some  of  those  companies  in  order  to 
boost  the  subsidy  level. 

At  Issue  is  the  purchase  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  more  than  700  mUllon  tons  of  US. 
graitu.  Including  almost  440  million  tons  of 
wheat. 

The  subcommittee  report  follows  heartngs 
last  summer  and  fall  on  the  grain  deal. 
n'hich  critics  said  depleted  American  re- 
serves, created  farm-product  shortages  and 
forced  up  food  prices  for  American  consum- 
ers. 

Jackson  endorsed  that  position  In  reieos- 
Ing  the  report,  saying  the  grain  deal  was  the 
cause  of  the  present  crisis  In  the  livestock  in- 
dustry. 

The  Senate  panel  said  It  found  no  fault 
with  President  Nixon's  decision  to  use  US. 
farm  exports  as  a  means  of  Improving  rela- 
tions with  the  Sovitt  Union,  Improvmg  the 
U.S.  trade  balance  and  boosting  American 
farm  income. 

But  the  sale  became  "on  Illustration  of 
bow.  In  pursuit  of  a  worthwhile  goal,  govern- 
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raent  programs  and  officials  c^n  go  astrftv," 
It  said. 

"At  vlrtnallj-  every  step,  from  the  Initial 
planning  of  the  sales  to  the  subsidy  that 
helped  support  them,  the  grain  sales  were 
Ineptly  managed.  The  result  was  public  con- 
tusion, waste  cf  taxpayers'  dollars  and  higher 
food  prices." 

It  charged  the  Agrlculliire  Department 
shoued  "a  total  laclc  of  planning  .  .  .  prior  to 
the  largest  grain  sale  In  American  history. 

The  magnitude  of  the  sale,  utiantlctpated 
by  Butz  and  other  officials,  created  a  short- 
age of  (*omestic  supplies  which  resulted  not 
o.ily  in  higher  prices  for  bread  and  flou:'- 
hased  products  in  the  United  States,  but  also 
Ui  price  boosts  for  beef,  pork,  poultry,  eggs 
and  dairy  products  reacrtlng  higher  feed 
costs,  the  panel  reported. 

The  subcommittee  said  wheat  subsidies 
matatalned  by  the  Agriculture  Department 
through  August,  1972,  were  unjustified  and 
had  cost  American   taxpayers  $300  million. 

!t  found  "the  responslbllitv  for  this  S300 
million  error  In  Judgment  lies  first  of  all 
with  .  .  .  iPalmby),  who  failed  to  consider 
the  wheat  export  subsidy  in  planning  for  the 
Russian  grain  sale,  and  secondly  with  .  .  . 
i3runthaver).  who  msde  verbal  commit- 
ments to  the  grain  export  companies  In  July, 
1972,  that  the  wheat  export  .subsidy  would  be 
continued  Indefinitely  without  any  consulta- 
tion or  evaluation  of  the  effect  cf  such  a  com- 
mltmenc- 

But  it  added : 

"The  overall  responsibility  must,  trf  course, 
fall  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Earl 
Butz,  who  testified  hat  he  approved  contin- 
uation of  the  subsidy." 

Among  the  subcommittee's  recommenda- 
tions In  its  87-page  report  are : 

Passage  of  legislation  to  prohibit  imposi- 
tion of  export  subsidies  on  any  agricultural 
ccmunodity  withojt  a  prior  public  hearing  by 
the  Agriculture  Department; 

Establishment  of  an  lnde]:endent  com- 
modity exchange  commissio'i  patterned  on 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Cotmnlsslon,  to 
replace  the  present  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority; 

Creation  of  a  task  force,  drawing  Its  mem- 
i^ershlp  from  all  government  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  nation's  economy,  to  co- 
ordinate the  federal  role  In  any  future  trans- 
a-tions  lllte  the  grain  deal. 

Preparation  by  the  Agriculture  Department 
rod  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  of  a 
live-year  projection  of  U.S.  supply  and  de- 
mand of  all  grains,  to  be  submitted  each  year 
beginning  In  1975. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  July  31,  1974) 

Drought  Cotrmrnta  to  Ctrr  Psospects  fob 

Okaik  OBOr 

Washimcton.  July  30 — The  drought  that 
has  sent  crop  prospects  down  and  grain 
prices  up  continued  to  plague  wide  areas  of 
the  nation's  grain  belt  last  week,  the  Agrl- 
c\)lture  Deportment  said  today. 

The  agency's  weekly  crop  weather  report 
^3id  rains  and  near-normal  temperature 
helped  corn  In  part  of  IlUnols,  Iowa,  Mlchl- 
)can.  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  last  week. 
However,  the  report  said  more  rain  Is  needed 
to  permit  good  development  of  the  crop. 

Over-all.  the  report  added  that  progress 
of  the  com  crop — the  key  raw  material  for 
f  iture  supplies  of  meat  and  other  hvestoeV; 
products— was  slow  because  "limited  soil 
moisture  and  hot.  dry  weather,  particularly 
in  the  Western  com  belt,  continues  tj  put 
stress  on  (the]  crop." 

POSSraLK    RECORD    SEEN 

"Com  In  Western  Iowa  as  well  aa  dryland 
corn  In  Nebraska  and  Kansas  has  been  hurt 
considerably  by  the  prolonged  dry  spell  .  .  . 
top  soil  moisture  supplies  are  now  rated 
mostly  short  from  Nebraska  to  Ohio,"  the 
report  said. 


Earlier  this  year,  AdnUnlstratfon  officials 
hod  forecast  a  possible  record  6.7  billion 
bushel  crop  and  a  22  billion  bushel  wheat 
crop  to  rebuild  reserves,  currently  at  levels 
considered  dangerously  low. 

But  on  the  heels  of  a  wet  spring,  which 
reduced  corn  planting  and  a  summer 
drought,  which  is  cutting  yields,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  has  already  cut  Its  com 
projection  to  a  range  of  5.950  billion  to 
6.230  billion  bushels — stUl  a  record,  but  not 
as  much  above  potential  needs  In  the  com- 
ing year  as  officials  bod  hoped. 

OBOtJGHT   OAMXnCSTIONS 

The  weekly  crop-weather  report  also  Indi- 
cated that  the  1974  wheat  crop  estimated 
currently  at  1.935  Ullton  bushels,  may  be 
reduced  further.  It  said  the  drought  Is  con- 
tinuing to  reduce  yield  prospects  for  late- 
planted  spring  grains.  Including  spring 
wheat. 

The  report  also  sold  soybean  development 
continued  behind  last  year  although  gains 
were  made  last  week. 

The  drought  also  Is  drying  up  pastures  In 
the  mid-port  of  the  country  and  cows  ore 
being  shipped  to  market  from  some  pastures 
and  ranges  In  part  of  Kansas.  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  experts  said.  In  some  areas,  ranchers 
are  having  to  haul  woter  to  their  cattle  on 
parched   grazing   lands. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
have  debated  this.  If  my  colleagues  are 
agreeable,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG,  wni  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  am  concerned  about 
this  amendment  in  that  It  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  re- 
ports about  the  adequacy  of  any  farm 
commodity.  If  the  Secretary  had  to  make 
a  report  that  a  certain  commodity  was  in 
short  supply,  immediately  futures  prices 
would  go  up.  Then  the  demand  would  be 
on  to  apply  export  controls.  I  think  It 
works  against  what  the  Senator  Is  trying 
to  accomplish. 

The  farming  Industry  Is  probably  the 
only  free  enterprise  we  have.  We  have 
millions  of  farmers  competing  against 
each  other.  This  year,  If  we  had  a  good 
crop  year,  you  would  have  a  big  crop  and 
lower  prices,  much  lower  than  they  are 
now.  Only  lack  of  rain  over  a  wide  area 
this  year  prevented  a  big  crop — surpluses 
and  lower  prices. 

But  the  very  fact  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  have  to  report  a  crop 
in  short  supply,  being  on  the  free  mar- 
ket, the  futures  would  skyrocket.  You 
would  have  high  prices  and  a  great  de- 
mand for  export  controls.  Export  con- 
trols did  not  work  on  soybeans  and  they 
»-ill  not  work  on  any  other  commodity. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  have  not 
yielded  my  time  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  first 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Has  ray  time  expired? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  will  jleld  to  the  Sena- 
tor In  a  moment. 

May  I  say  Drst  on  this  proposition  that 
the  reports  are  provided  for  In  the  bill 
every  quarter.  There  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  reporting  done  in  this  field. 
.Ml  the  speculators  figure  out  whatever 
they  wish,  whether  they  think  there  will 
be  or  will  not  be  a  shortage.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  a  shortage  Is  clearly  Indi- 


cated— and  I  would  like  the  Senator  to 
note  I  do  not  say  is  in  short  supply,  but 
I  say  Is  likely  to  be — at  least  the  Congress 
should  have  an  opportunity.  That  puts 
it  on  the  highest  level 

We  cannot,  aftei  all,  sweep  all  of  these 
things  under  the  rug  and  operate  In 
camera.  We  have  to  take  some  rlslts  with 
the  fact  that  the  public  is  to  be  informed 
in  the  sense  that  the  consumer  and  the 
country  need  to  be  protected,  too. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's smendment  is  meritorious.  I  spoke 
to  the  Senator  earlier  that  I  had  a  more 
precise  amendment  which  I  intended  to 
offer. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  derelict  in  keeping 
track  of  the  world  food  supply  and  the 
supply  situation  here  at  home.  It  is  a 
fact  that  their  estimates  have  not  been 
accurate.  Last  year  they  estimated  that 
the  price  of  food  would  go  up  3  percent; 
it  went  up  20  percent.  They  estimated  at 
the  start  of  this  year  that  the  com  crop 
would  be  8.7  million  bushels,  and  they 
will  be  lucky  if  It  Is  6  milUon  bushels, 
I  think  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  Is  trying  to  do  Is  commendable, 
but  It  needs  to  be  done  in  more  precise 
language. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  embargos  placed 
whether  they  are  on  agricultural  or 
other  commodities.  I  feel  that  the  first 
duty  of  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  not  .some- 
body else. 

May  I  say  today  that  the  rich  Middle 
East  countries  could  walk  into  the 
American  market  this  afternoon  and 
buy  up  the  bulk  of  our  crop,  and  leave 
us  emntyhanded.  It  could  happen  right 
now.  just  as  Iran  bought  a  quarter  of 
the  Krupp  firm  the  other  day.  They  also 
may  come  in  and  decide  to  buy  General 
Motors,  the  way  It  looks.  They  have  the 
money. 

But  buying  up  our  crops  would  be  even 
worse,  and  they  could  do  It  before  we 
got  the  information  as  to  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Would  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  It  Is  time 
we  had  some  kind  of  monitoring  and 
protection  system  for  the  American  pub- 
lic. Of  course,  we  could  buy  it  back  from 
them.  They  would  raise  the  price  on  the 
wheat  lu5t  as  they  did  on  the  oil. 

I  yield,  but  I  do  not  have  control  of 
the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  New  York 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  wlU  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  have  just  one  short 
question.  The  Middle  East  countries  cer- 
tainly do  have  the  money  to  come  In  and 
buy  up  a  lot  of  wheat,  but  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  would  not  Issue  export  li- 
censes. They  would  have  to  have  export 
licenses. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  they  do  not. 
There  Is  no  export  license  today  required 
for  wheat.  The  Cargill  Co,  or  Continental 
Grain  Co,  could  go  ahead  and  sell  as  they 
did  with  the  Russians, 
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What  I  want  to  offer  Is  an  amend- 
ment which  will  require  that  when  your 
estimated  crop  carryover  gets  down  to 
certain  levels,  you  Install  a  licensing 
s.vstem.  A  deal  could  be  made  in  the  back 
room  of  a  hotel  In  New  York  City  this 
afternoon  for  the  export  of  1  billion 
bu.shels  of  wheat,  and  we  would  be  In 
serious  trouble.  The  Senator  knows  It, 
and  every  Senator  around  knows  it. 

You  would  find  out  that  It  happened 
a  couple  of  days  or  a  week  later,  but  in 
the  meantime  you  might  have  to  renege 
on  your  contract.  I  think  that  it  is  time 
that  we  had  some  protection  for  the 
American  consumer  and  the  American 
farmer. 

Let  me  tell  you.  If  they  bought  that 
wheat  at  $4.50  a  bushel  today,  they  would 
sell  it  back  to  us  at  $10.  That  Is  what 
they  did  with  oil.  The  Russians  can  do 
the  same  thing.  The  price  of  gold  has 
gone  up  and  the  Russians  have  a  lot  of 
gold. 

I  want  some  protection,  and  that  is 
why  I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment. 
We  need  to  And  out  whether  this  body 
Is  prepared  to  take  care  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  or  whether 
we  are  more  Interested  In  the  people  of 
other  nations. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  gal- 
lery will  be  advised  U>  observe  the  rules 
of  the  Senate.  Occupants  of  the  gallery 
are  not  allowed  to  demonstrate  approval 
or  disapproval. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  11  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  or  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  thank  Senator 
HUMPHREY?  He  Is  very  eloquent  on  the 
subject.  He  helps  me.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  an  agricultural  expert.  He  Is,  Sen- 
ator YotJMO  is,  and  Senator  Cttrtis  Is. 
But  I  am  trying  in  a  most  basic  way  to 
see  what  we  can  do  to  recognize  the 
interest  of  the  consumer,  subject  to  con- 
gressional action,  the  Secretary's  action, 
or  whatever.  But  at  least  we  should  be- 
gin to  see  that  interest. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  want  to  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  I  strongly 
support  this  amendment  and  the  next 
amendment  that  I  understand  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  Is  going  to  offer. 

Despite  a  period  of  the  most  severe 
shortages  and  Intense  inflationary  pres- 
sure In  the  history  of  peacetime  Ainer- 
Ica,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  eccmomlc 
policy-making  procedures  of  our  country 
have  become  essentially  inoperative.  Un- 
like any  other  major  nation  In  the  world, 
the  United  States  has  no  consistent  pol- 
icy to  protect  its  domestic  economy 
against  the  ravagement  by  foreign  car- 
tels and  governments  operating  outside 
of  the  constraint  of  the  market  forces, 
which  we  know  In  this  country  to  be 
the  foundation  of  our  economic  system. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  offering  this  amendment — and 
his  next  amendment — to  broaden  the 
criteria  for  Imposition  of  export  controls 


and  to  require  the  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce  to  do  advance 
planning  and  policy  development,  so  that 
In  the  future  we  can  avoid  the  kind  of 
crises  that  we  have  had  In  food  and 
material  supplies,  which  have  had  such 
a  severe  impact  upon  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  California  and  New 
York  are  the  major  importing  States, 
and  I  dare  say  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  I  yield  to  no  one  in  our 
desire  to  promote  free  world  trade.  But 
the  Issue  today  Is  not  free  trade.  The 
issue  is  whether  or  not  the  ample  re- 
sources of  the  Commerce  and  the  Agri- 
culture Departments  will  tie  used  to 
protect  the  vital  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumers. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  expressed  his  view  very  clearly,  in  a 
very  cogent  fashion,  about  what  could 
happen  to  this  economy,  when  nations 
that  have  extraordinarj-  surpluses  In 
their  balance  of  payments  and  in  their 
monetary  reser\'es  are  able  to  come  Into 
this  country  and  buy  up  essential  indus- 
tries. As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  indicated,  they  have  the  money  to 
be  able  to  buy  up  our  entire  wheat  pro- 
duction. What  would  that  do  to  the 
American  consumer  and  the  price  that 
the  American  consumer  would  have  to 
pay  for  food? 

Last  summer,  I  chaired  some  hearings 
in  California  on  the  impact  of  food  price 
inflation.  I  brought  back  to  the  Senate 
a  hearing  record  that  was  filled  with  un- 
beUevable  tales  of  the  kind  of  suffering 
that  existed  in  California — and  ob- 
viously It  exists  all  around  the  Nation — 
as  a  result  of  the  increase  In  food  prices, 

Tiiere  were  unbelievable  tales  of  elder- 
ly people  surviving  on  dog  food:  extraor- 
dinary stories  of  our  hospitals  eliminat- 
ing essential  medical  services  in  order  to 
be  able  to  provide  food  for  the  residents 
of  those  hospitals.  Many  people  in  these 
residential  hospitals  were  hving  on  65 
cents  a  day.  It  is  absolutely  Impossible 
for  anyone  to  live  on  65  cents  a  day  and 
have  any  Idea  that  their  Government  is 
treating  them  fairlj'. 

Not  only  that — we  heard  stories  of 
elderly  people  living  In  these  hospitals 
who  wanted  to  die  rather  than  continue 
indefinitely  in  the  future  on  a  budget  of 
65  cents  a  day  for  food.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  heard  that  some  people  were 
refusing  to  eat  because  they  just  wanted 
to  die. 

It  is  an  absolute  outrage  that  we  do 
not  have  a  better  means  of  monitoring 
what  Is  going  on  In  this  country  with  re- 
spect to  exports.  We  all  know  what  hap- 
pened to  food  costs  and  why.  We  all 
know  of  the  failure  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  assess  properly  the 
impact  of  the  Russian  grain  deal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  strongly  in  sup- 
port of  the  Senator's  amendment,  and 
the  next  one  I  understand  he  is  going  to 
offer,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted  over- 
whelmingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  A  second  amendment, 
after  this  one  is  disposed  of? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  For  this  <me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  certainly  wish  to  facil- 
itate that,  so  that  we  can  get  on  with 
the  business. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  back  his  time 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  Is  recognized. 

AMXNDMENT    NO.    ITSB 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1758. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abodfezki.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispen,sed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  bie  printed 
in  the  Recobh. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  13.  between  Unes  13  and  14.  insert 
the  following; 

EXPOST   LICENSES   REQtTtXCD  FOR   COTTICAL   COM- 
MODITIES:  VAUnsTED  EXK3KT  LICENSING  STSTEM 

Sec  11.  Section  4  of  the  Export  .Adminis- 
tration Act  of  196B.  as  amended  by  sections 
3.  4.  9.  and  10  of  this  Act.  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 

"(JUl)  EITectlve  only  with  respect  to  the 
1974  through  1977  crop.'i  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  and  soybeans,  whenever  the  Secretary 
of  .\grlculture  finds  and  notifies  the  Secretary 
of  Cotnmerce  that  the  combined  domestic  re- 
quirements and  export  sales  of  any  such 
cjmmodity  threaten  to  reduce  the  carry- 
over of  such  commodity  at  the  close  of  the 
marketing  year  for  such  commodity  below 
the  level  specified  for  such  commodity  In 
paragraph  (4).  he  shall  designate  such  com- 
modity as  a  'critical'  commodity  for  the  cur- 
rent marketing  year,  and  thereafter,  during 
such  marketing  year,  no  person  may  export 
a.,y  such  conuncdlty  from  the  United  States 
without  on  export  license  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  outhorlzlng  the  export 
of  such  commodity  by  such  person. 

"|2>  The  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  Is  di- 
rected to  maintain  a  weekly  projection  of 
foreign  sales  and  domestic  requUrments  In 
relation  to  available  supplies  for  each  desig- 
nated critical  commodity.  Except  for  sales 
and  other  dispositions  made  to  frlentlly  coun- 
tries under  the  Agricultural  Trjde  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  o.'  1954.  as  amended, 
ot  any  time  that  the  projected  carryover 
stocks  for  any  commodity  In  any  marketing 
year  fall  below  the  level  specified  for  such 
commodity  In  paragraph  <4)  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  not.  so  long  as  the 
.stocks  of  such  "critical*  commodity  remain 
below  such  level,  sen  any  of  its  st.'>cks  of  s-jch 
commodity  for  export  for  less  than  130  per 
centum  of  the  weekly  average  cash  price  of 
the  coii;modlty  in  Chicago.  Kansas  City,  and 
Mlnneopolls  markets  in  the  Immediately  pre- 
ceding week,  except  that  in  the  cose  of  cot- 
ton, the  mtDimum  pr.ce  at  which  such  com- 
modity may  be  sold  shall  be  120  per  centum 
of  the  weekly  average  cosh  price  in  the  deslg- 
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nat«d  spot  markets  reported  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agrlc\i]ture  In  the  Im- 
medlately  preceding  week.  None  of  the  stocks 
of  any  commodity  designated  as  a  critical 
commodity  under  thU  subsection  may  be  sold 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  any 
buyer  for  domestic  utilization  unless  such 
buyer  agrees,  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  Agriculture  may  prescribe,  that  any 
stocks  of  such  commodity  sold  to  him  wUl 
not  be  exported. 

"(3i  Whenever  the  projected  carryover 
stocks  or  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  or  soy- 
beans fall  below  the  level  specified  for  such 
commodity  in  paragraph   (4)  — 

"(A I  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  Initiate  a  lOO  per  centum  vali- 
dated export  licensing  sys'em  with  respect  to 
such  commodity  if  the  Pre=lderit  determines 
the  miilatlon  of  such  system  with  respect  to 
such  commodity  is  necessary  to  protect  Ibe 
United  States  against  a  future  shortage 
thereof  or  is  necessary  to  protect  the  economy 
of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  also  authorized  to  initiate,  either 
m  conjunction  with  or  Independent  of  a  100 
per  centum  validated  export  licensing  sys- 
tem, any  reporting  system  be  deems  appro- 
priate with  respect  to  any  such  commodity; 
and 

"(B)  no  quantity  of  such  commodity  may 
be  exported  to  any  foreign  country  In  an 
amount  that  would  result  In  total  export 
sales  to  such  country  (from  the  T7nlted 
States)  during  such  year  In  excess  of  120 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  export  sales  of 
such  commodity  to  such  coimtry  (from  the 
United  States)  in  the  preceding  marketing 
year,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
speclflcally  approves  the  export  of  such 
quantity  to  such  country. 
As  used  In  this  paragraph,  the  term  '100 
per  centum  validated  export  licensing  sys- 
tem* means  a  licensing  system  under  which 
fl)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authorizes 
the  exportation  of  a  quantity  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton,  or  soybeans  only  when  the 
application  for  a  license  to  export  any  such 
commodity  is  accompanied  by  a  certified  copy 
of  a  contract  for  the  export  from  the  United 
States  of  a  quantity  of  such  commodity 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  such  commodity 
for  which  the  export  license  Is  requested. 
and  (11)  llcen.^s  are  issued,  unless  otherwise 
provided  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to 
cover  exports  anticipated  for  the  current 
month  or  the  current  and  Immediate  suc- 
ceeding month. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1974  through  1977  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton,  and  soyheans.  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  of  its 
stocks  of  wheat,  com.  grain  sorghum,  barley. 
oats,  or  cotton,  respectively,  at  less  than  135 
per  centum  of  the  established  price  appli- 
cable by  law  \x>  the  current  crop  of  any  such 
commodity,  or  any  of  Its  stocks  of  soybeans 
at  less  than  150  per  centum  of  the  current 
national  average  loan  rate  for  such  com- 
modity, adjusted  (In  the  case  of  all  such 
conunoditje^)  for  such  current  market  dif- 
ferentials reflecting  grade,  location,  and  other 
value  factors  as  the  Secretary/  determines  ap- 
propriate, if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  sale  of  such  commodity  will  (A)  cause 
the  t^tal  estimated  carryover  of  such  com- 
modity at  the  end  of  the  current  marketing 
year  for  such  commodity  to  fall  below  six 
hundred  millions  bushels  In  the  case  of 
wheat,  forty  million  tons  fcoUectlvelyt  in 
the  case  of  com,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  and 
oats,  five  million  bales  In  the  ca?e  of  cotton, 
or  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels  in 
the  case  of  soybeans,  or  (Bl  reduce  the 
stocks  of  the  Ccmmndity  Credit  Corporation 
below  two  hundred  million  bushels  in  the 
case  of  wheat,  fifteen  million  tons  (collec- 
tively) In  the  case  of  corn,  grain  sorghum. 
barley,  and  oat;,  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  bales  In  the  case  of  cotton,  or  fifty 


million  bushels  In  the  case  of  soybeans:  and 
in  no  event  may  the  Corporation  sell  any  of 
Its  stocks  of  any  such  commodity  In  any 
marketing  year  at  less  than  the  established 
price  applicable  by  law  to  the  current  crop 
of  any  such  commodity,  adjusted  for  such 
current  market  differentials  reflecting  grade, 
quality,  location,  and  other  value  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges,  whenever  the 
total  estimated  carryover  of  such  commodity 
In  such  marketing  year  is  in  excess  of  the 
amount  specified  for  such  commodity  in 
clause  (A)  above.  The  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  dispositions 
made  to  friendly  foreign  countries  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Ctevelopmenl  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954, 

"(5)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
itiorized.  to  the  maximum  extent  practic- 
able, to  administer  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  through  the  services  and  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  subsection  and  may 
perform,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  such  serv- 
ices as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  re- 
quest. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  Issue  such  miles  and  regulations 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
effective  administration  of  this  subsection. 
"(1)  In  determJnlDg  the  quantity  of 
carryover  of  any  commodity  at  the  beginning 
of  or  during  any  crop- marketing  year  and 
the  quantity  of  any  commodity  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  there 
shall  be  included  any  quantity  of  such 
commodity  contained  In  the  disaster  reserve 
Inventory  maintained  under  the  provisions 
of  section  813  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970. 

"(8)  Nothing  m  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  restrict  the  authority  of  the 
President  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  except 
with  reject  to  prices  at  which  commodities 
may  be  sold  under  title  I  of  such  Act. 

"(9)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'feed  grains'  means  com.  grain  sorghum, 
barley,  and  oats. 

"(10)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

On  page  13,  line  15.  strike  out  "Sec.  11" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  12". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Nelson  Den- 
linger  of  my  staff  be  permitted  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all.  I  want  to  say  that  the  amenc^ent 
Offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
a  very  commendable  amendment.  I  am  in 
full  agreement  with  Its  principle  and  pur- 
pose. I  spoke  earlier  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  about  his  amendment  and  the 
fact  that  I  iiad  an  amendment  with  a 
similar  purpose,  but  which  had  more  spe- 
cific requirements. 

Under  present  law  relating  to  export 
sales,  in  section  812,  it  should  be  noted 
that  on  all  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour,  feed  grains,  cotton  and  products 
thereof,  and  other  commodities  the  Sec- 
retary may  designate,  reports  are  to  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  a 
weekly  basis. 

It  also  states  that  the  individual  re- 
ports shall  remain  confidential  but  shall 
be  compiled  by  the  Secretary  and  pub- 
lished in  compilation  form  each  week 
foUowing  the  week  of  reporting.  All  ex- 


ported agricultural  commodities  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  shall,  upon 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
be  reported  to  the  Secretary. 

This  language  was  placed  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1973,  Public  Law  93-86,  so 
that  section  812,  which  is  referred  to  in 
the  pending  legislation,  represents  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  reporting  over 
the  situation  that  existed  prior  to  1972- 
1973. 

We  should  note  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  did  look  in- 
to the  situation  on  export  sales  very 
carefully  when  we  passed  a  bill.  Public 
Law  93-86,  on  August  10.  1973.  We  do 
have  a  system  now  for  reporting  export 
sales. 

But  I  make  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
reporting  must  be  within  a  week.  This 
means,  quite  obviously,  that  a  number  of 
sales  can  be  made  prior  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  re- 
sponds to  a  problem  which  still  remains 
immet.  That  problem  is  determining  how 
we  can  make  certain  that  our  own  do- 
mestic food  reouirements  are  not  over- 
looked or  Ignored  and  especially  when 
our  food  and  fiber  supplies  are  seriously 
reduced. 

This  problem  was  brought  home  to  me 
very  vividly  by  the  recent  report  of  Sen- 
ator Jackson's  Permanent  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee  on  the  controversial 
Soviet  wheat  sale.  The  report  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  Washington  Post  on  July 
29  in  an  article  entitled  "Butz  Judg- 
ment Blamed  in  Wheat  Deal."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Butz"  JtnwMENx  Blamed  in  Wheat  Deal 

(By  Ralph  Dar.nehelsser) 
Inefficiency  and  bad  Judgment  by  top  of- 
ficials of  the  Agriculture  Department  made 
the  massive  1972  Russian  wheat  deal  a  dis- 
aster for  the  American  public,  a  Senate 
panel  charged  yesterday. 

In  Its  final  report  on  the  controversial 
sale  of  US.  gram  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Sen. 
Henry  M.  Jackson's  <D-Waah.)  Permanent 
Investigations  Subcommittee  singled  Earl  L. 
Butz  and  two  former  assistant  secretaries. 
Clarence  Palmby  and  Carroll  Brunthavcr,  for 
special  responsibility  for  what  It  called  a 
$300  million  error  In  Judgment." 

That  was  the  amount  the  government 
channeled  to  six  grain  trading  firms  In  the 
form  of  export  subsidies  that  never  should 
have  been  paid,  according  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

The  report  depicts  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority  as  "derelict  In  Its  over- 
sight responsibility  in  mishandling  the  In- 
vestigation of  possible  market  manipulation 
by  seme  of  those  companies  in  order  to  boost 
the  subsidy  level. 

At  Issue  Is  the  purchase  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  more  than  700  million  tons  of  XSS. 
grains.  Including  almost  440  million  tons  of 
wheat. 

The  subcommittee  report  follows  hearings 
last  summer  and  fall  on  the  grain  deal,  which 
critics  said  depleted  American  reserves,  cre- 
ated farm-product  shortages  and  forced  up 
food  prices  for  American  consumers. 

Jackson  endorsed  that  position  In  releas- 
ing the  report,  saj^ing  the  grain  deal  was  the 
cau?e  of  the  present  crisis  in  the  livestock 
Industry. 

The  Senate  panel  said  it  found  no  fatilt 
with  President  NUon's  decision  to  use  UB. 
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farm  exports  as  a  means  of  Improving  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  Improving  the 
U.S.  trade  balance  and  boosting  American 
farm  tncxime. 

But  the  sale  became  "an  Illustration  of 
how.  In  pursuit  of  a  worthwhile  goal,  gov- 
ernment programs  and  officials  can  go 
astray."  It  said. 

"At  virtually  every  step,  from  the  Initial 
planning  of  the  sales  to  the  subsidy  that 
helped  support  them,  the  grain  sales  were 
meptly  managed.  The  result  waa  public  con- 
fusion, waste  of  taxpayers'  dollars  and  high- 
er food  prices." 

It  charged  the  Agriculture  Department 
showed  "a  total  lack  of  planning  .  .  .  prior 
to  the  largest  grain  sale  In  American  his- 
tory." 

The  magnitude  of  the  sale,  unanticipated 
by  Butz  and  other  officials,  created  a  shortage 
of  domestic  supplies  which  resulted  not  only 
In  higher  prices  for  bread  and  flour-based 
products  In  the  United  States,  but  also  In 
price  boosts  for  beef,  pork,  poxiltry,  eggs  and 
dairy  products  reflecting  higher  feed  costs, 
the  panel  reported. 

The  subcommittee  said  wheat  subsidies 
maintained  by  the  Agriculture  Department 
through  August  1972.  were  unjustl&ed  and 
had  cost  American  taxpayers  MOO  million. 

It  found  "the  rcsponslbUlty  for  this  $300 
million  error  In  Judgment  lies  first  of  all 
with  .  .  .  (Palmby),  who  faUed  to  con- 
sider the  wheat  export  subsidy  in  planning 
for  the  Russian  grain  sale,  and  secondly  with 
.  .  .  iBrunthaveri,  who  made  verbal  com- 
mitments to  the  grain  export  companies  In 
July,  1972.  that  the  wheat  export  subsidy 
would  be  continued  Indefinitely  without  any 
consultation  or  evaluation  of  the  effect  of 
such  a  commitment. 

But  It  added: 

"The  overall  responsibility  must,  of  course, 
fall  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Earl 
Butz,  who  testified  that  he  approved  con- 
tinuation of  the  subsidy." 

Among  the  subcommittee's  recommenda- 
tions in  its  67 -page  report  are: 

Passage  of  legislation  to  prohibit  impo- 
sition of  export  subsidies  on  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  without  a  prior  public  hear- 
ing by  the  Agricultural  Department; 

Establishment  of  an  Independent  com- 
modity exchange  commission  patterned  on 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  to 
replace  the  present  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority; 

Creation  of  a  task  force,  drawing  Its  mem- 
bership from  all  government  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  nation's  economy  to  co- 
ordinate the  federal  role  in  any  future  trans- 
actions like  the  grain  deal. 

Preparation  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment and  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
of  a  flve-year  projection  of  US.  supply  and 
demand  of  all  grains,  to  be  submitted  each 
year  begmning  in  1976. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  point  that  was  made  In  the  in- 
vestigation was  slmpjy  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  not  .sufficient  monitoring  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  to  the 
world  food  supply  and  the  effect  of  a 
massive  sale,  the  likes  of  which  we  had 
never  before  e.Kperienced.  The  American 
consumer  hes  been  reeling  ever  since  as 
has  our  economy, 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  compelled  to  offer 
this  amendment  because,  although  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1973  did  improve  the  reporting  mecha- 
nisms on  export  sales,  we  still  are  vulner- 
able to  the  large  export  sale. 

Our  reporting  informaUon  comes 
largely  after  the  fact  and,  in  a  tight 
world  market,  we  cannot  afford  to  have 
a  large  part  of  our  crops  sold  out  from 
imder  us. 


I  should  warn  my  colleagues  that,  with 
many  of  our  Midwestern  States  facing 
drought  conditions,  commodity  buyers 
are  now  out  buying  heavily. 

The  DSDA  has  now  scaled  down  its 
earlier  optimistic  crop  estimates,  but  it 
still  has  not  faced  up  to  the  problem  of 
large  purchases  by  foreign  countries. 

For  example,  as  I  indicated  earlier  to- 
day, the  oil  exporting  countries,  ttith  bil- 
lions of  dollars  pouring  Into  their  treas- 
uries because  of  the  high  price  of  oO, 
could  easily  step  into  the  American  com- 
modity market  and  buy  up  massive 
amounts  of  food  and  fiber  and  have  that 
sale  reported  a  week  later.  That  is  closing 
the  bam  door  after  the  horse  is  gone;  or, 
to  put  it  more  directly,  closing  the  gra- 
nary after  it  is  empty. 

What  I  think  is  necessary  is  for  us  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  sales  and  par- 
ticularly in  a  tight  world  food  supply 
market.  We  must  prevent  what  happened 
in  the  case  of  soybeans — namely,  em- 
bargoes. 

We  do  not  want  to  have  commodity 
embargoes  or  export  embargoes.  We  need 
a  rational,  sensible  sales  program. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  got  into  a  bind 
on  the  soybean  market  was  because  we 
fwrmitted  the  private  companies  to  over- 
sell, and  when  they  started  to  look  around 
they  found  out  they  were  practically  out 
of  commodities.  The  price  of  soybeans  in 
this  coimtry  then  zoomed  to  Sll  and  $12 
a  bushel. 

The  farmer  did  not  get  this  price. 
Farmers  out  in  the  Midwest  sold  their 
soybeans  for  $3.50.  The  speculators  and 
the  manipulators  got  the  $10  and  $11. 
After  the  soybeans  were  sold,  we  found 
out  we  had  inadequate  supplies  for  our 
own  people,  and  we  had  to  put  on  an 
embargo.  That  embargo  upset  the  world 
trading  community  no  end. 

I  want  to  avoid  embargoes.  I  think  it 
Is  clear  we  all  would  like  to  avoid  the 
Imposition  of  an  embargo  as  happened  in 
the  case  of  soybeans. 

The  farmers  do  not  want  to  have  us 
resort  to  embargoes,  and  I  believe  the 
same  is  also  true  of  the  major  responsible 
trading  companies. 

Unfortunately.  an  administration 
which  has  declared  that  it  will  not  resort 
to  embargoes  in  the  future,  may  be  mak- 
ing such  an  action  difficult  to  avoid  by 
ignoring  the  need  for  more  current  ex- 
port reporting  information. 

Mr.  President,  mj-  amendment  basical- 
ly establishes  a  mechanism  to  enable  us 
to  pay  closer  attention  to  our  export  sales 
in  a  tight  market,  and  to  be  more  timely 
in  reporting  export  sales.  Mr.  President, 
timeliness  is  the  key  in  the  reporting  of 
export  sales.  You  have  got  to  be  on  the 
job  on  time.  You  have  got  to  have  report- 
ing on  time. 

The  Secretary  has  to  know  what  is  go- 
ing on  when  those  supplies  are  being 
drawn  down.  If  our  supplies  are  dratvn 
down  this  year  to  where  we  have  a  carrj'- 
over  of  150  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
which  would  be  a  dangerously  low  carry- 
over, we  would  be  in  serious  trouble  here 
at  home  This  is  barely  adequate  to  meet 
our  needs. 

We  also  may  have  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem with  the  com  crop  this  year. 

To  be  specific,  when  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  my  amendment  deter- 


mines that  the  estimated  total  carry- 
over of  certain  key  commodities  will  fall 
below  certain  levels — wheat.  600  million 
bushels:  feed  grains,  40  miilion  tons;  cot- 
ton, 5  million  bales;  and  soybeans,  150 
million  bushels — or  that  the  stocks  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are 
expected  to  drop  below  200  million  bush- 
els of  wheat.  15  million  tons  of  feed 
grains.  1.5  million  tudes  of  cotton  and 
50  million  bushels  of  soybeans — then  cer- 
tain steps  are  to  be  taken  to  more  closely 
monitor  and  protect  these  remaining 
supplies. 

For  example,  I  think  when  we  draw 
our  wheat  supply  down  to.  let  us  say,  500 
or  600  million  bushels,  we  ought  to  do  one 
thing.  The  Secretary  ought  to  be  watch- 
ing to  see  that  no  one  stei>s  into  the 
American  market  and  cleans  It  aU  out. 
That  is  to  the  advantage  of  no  one, 

I  am  opposed  to  any  kind  of  embargo, 
and  the  way  to  prevent  an  embargo  is  to 
have  a  sensible  monitoring  sy.stem  of  the 
supply.  In  that  way  we  know  what  we 
have  got  to  sell  and  we  know  what  we 
ought  to  maintain  back  home.  That  Is  an 
important  thing  to  keep  in  mind. 

So  I  would  provide  in  my  amendment 
a  figure  of  600  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
40  million  tons  of  feed  grains,  5  million 
bales  of  cotton,  and  150  million  bushels 
of  soybeaixs. 

Now,  that  does  not  mean  the  Govern- 
ment owns  it.  It  does  not  involve  Gov- 
ernment ownership  at  all.  It  is  just 
simply  this,  that  when  we  get  down  to 
where  we  have  got  150  million  bu,°hels 
of  soybeans,  that  is  all  there  is  left.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  before  any 
more  exports  of  soybeans  are  made,  takes 
a  look  and  monitors  it  carefully  and  re- 
quires a  Ucense  so  that  he  can  keep  track 
of  the  situation. 

It  does  not  mean  we  prohibit  the  ex- 
port: it  does  not  mean  that  the  Govern- 
ment owns  it.  The  private  trade  still  owns 
it.  It  simply  means  we  ask  the  private 
company  to  get  a  license  at  that  point 
so  that  there  is  a  reasonable  protection 
for  the  American  market. 

Mi'  amendment  provides  that  when  .he 
Secretao'  of  Agriculture  determines  that 
combined  domestic  requirements  and  erc- 
port  sales  threaten  to  reduce  the  com- 
modity carryover  levels  below  the 
amounts  specified  above,  the  Secretary 
fhall  designate  such  commodity  or  com- 
modities as  critical  for  the  current  mar- 
keting year,  and  no  person  may  export 
any  such  commodity  from  the  United 
States  without  an  export  license  i.s.sued 
b.v  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authoriz- 
ing the  export  of  such  commodity  by 
such  person. 

The  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  also  Is  di- 
rected to  maintain  a  weekly  projection 
of  foreign  sales  and  domestic  require- 
ments in  relation  to  available  suppUes 
for  each  designated  critical  commodity. 

Except  for  sales  made  to  friendly  coun- 
tries under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  .Act  ol  1954. 
at  anytime  that  the  projected  carryover 
stocks  for  any  commodity  in  any  market- 
ing year  fall  below  the  level  specified 
for  such  commodity,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  not,  so  long  as 
the  stocks  of  such  "critical '  commodity 
remain  below  such  level,  sell  any  of  its 
stocks  of  the  commodity  lor  export  for 
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less  than  120  percent  o(  the  weekly  aver- 
age cash  price  for  that  commodity. 

None  of  the  stocks  of  any  commodity 
designated  as  a  critical  commodity  un- 
der this  subsection  may  ite  sold  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  any 
buyer  for  domestic  utilization  unless 
such  buyer  agrees.  In  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  prescribe, 
that  any  stocks  of  such  commodity  sold 
to  him  w1l!  not  be  exported. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  Initiate  a  100  percent  vali- 
dated export  licensing  system  with  re- 
spect to  such  critical  commodities  if  the 
President  determines  the  Initiation  of 
such  a  system  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
United  States  sigainst  a  future  shortage 
thereof  or  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
economy  of  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  also 
authorized  to  Initiate,  either  in  conjunc- 
tion with  or  independent  of  the  100  per- 
cent validated  export  licensing  system,  a 
commodity  reporting  system  and  no 
quantity  of  any  commodity  may  be  ex- 
ported to  any  foreign  country  which 
would  result  in  total  export  sales  from 
the  United  States  in  excess  of  120  per- 
cent of  the  previous  year  export  sales  of 
such  commodity  from  the  United  States, 
unless  the  Secretarj'  of  Agriculture  spe- 
cifically approves  the  export  sale. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  does 
not  seek  to  establish  a  rigid  set  of  con- 
trols. The  licensing  system  Is  most  per- 
missive, and  it  Is  designed  to  get  better 
information  on  a  current  basis  when  we 
are  in  a  tight  market  situation. 

I  regard  this  proposal  as  a  device  which 
sets  off  warning  lights  when  our  supplies 
begin  to  get  low.  OfBcials  will  have  to  pay 
closer  attention  to  what  b  happening 
In  our  export  market. 

At  that  .stage,  as  we  know  from  last 
year's  experience,  more  careful  monitor- 
ing is  a  must,  and  the  best  current  In- 
formation is  essential. 

Mr  President,  this  amendment  will  be 
a  useful  step  in  avoiding  more  drastic 
embargoes  which  we  all  wish  to  avoid.  I 
urge  that  It  be  adopted  bv  the  Senate. 

Mr  YOUNG.  Is  the  Senator  indicating 
that  when  the  supplies  of  wheat  get  below 
the  600  million  bushels,  say  as  of  July  1. 
that  there  be  no  more  exports? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh.  no.  not  at  all. 
Senator. 

Mr  YOUNG.  What  would  the  Sena- 
tor do  •■ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  when  the  wheat  supply  gets  down 
to  800  million  bushels,  sort'  of  an  alert 
would  go  up  that  would  say  "Mr.  Sec- 
retars-.  wake  up.  something  is  happen- 
ing ■  If  there  are  going  to  be  more  ex- 
ports, and  there  tmdoubtedly  would  be. 
we  would  need  to  know  about  them. 

We  would  not  want  somebody  to  step 
into  the  market,  such  as  Saudi  Arabia  or 
Iran,  and  buy  up  550  mlllicn  bushels  and 
have  the  companj-  report  the  sale  a  week 
later.  We  would  be  out  of  business. 

All  I  am  saying  Is  that  It  is  reason- 
able and  right  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
Agilculture  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  situa- 
tion when  supplies  are  low.  When  the 
exporter  comes  in  with  a  sale  he  would 
report  on  the  day  he  makes  the  sale. 
He  would  say  to  the  Secretary,  "Look,  I 


have  got  a  chance  to  sell  200  million 
bushels  of  wheat  to  Saudi  Arabia  or 
Iran."  They  are  friendly  countries,  so  let 
us  use  their  names.  The  Secretarj-  of 
Agriculture  would  say,  "Well,  we  have 
600  million  bushels  left,  and  we  will  give 
you  a  license." 

But  if  somebody  says  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  sell  530  million  bushels,  of  our  to- 
tal 600  million  bushels,  to  Kuwait  or  Iran 
or  Saudi  Arabia  and  they  have  got  the 
money  to  pay  for  it.  the  Secretary  would 
have  to  say.  'Wait  a  minute,  that  would 
draw  the  supply  down  to  where  it  was 
dangerous  m  this  countrj'.  You  cannot 
sell  550  million  bushels.  Sell  only  i  num- 
ber of  bushels." 

I  think  that  Is  a  reasonable  protection 
for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  mJnute? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes, 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
we  should  maintain  a  600  million  bushel 
."^upplj'  on  hand? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  If  we  did.  I  think 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  Senator,  wait  a 
minute. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  It  would  bring  us  back 
to  where  we  were  before. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  not  put  those 
words  in  my  mouth.  I  do  not  want  600 
million  bushels  lying  around  here.  I  do 
not  ask  for  that.  I  am  simply  using  that 
figure  as  a  trigger  mechanism  to  alert 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  not  to  let 
the  Soviet  Union  come  in  and  buy  all  of 
our  supplies. 

Under  the  present  law.  Senator,  they 
can  do  it.  You  know  it.  and  I  know  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  can  come  in 
and  buy  it  up. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Would  the  Senator  yield 
for  just  a  minute? 

When  the  Russian  wheat  deal  was 
made,  the  average  farm  price  was  SI  41 
a  bushel  average  farm  price.  Now.  that 
is  less  than  half  what  is  deemed  to  be  a 
fair  price. 

The  Russians  paid  exactly  the  same  as 
everj-  other  country,  and  maybe  we  ov- 
ersold, but  the  people  of  our  country 
had  been  complaining  bitterly  about  all 
the  wheat  we  had,  costing  a  million  dol- 
lars a  day  for  storage. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  You  and  I  did  not 
complain  about  that  sale. 

tiook,  I  come  from  the  same  part  of 
America  you  do.  I  was  interested  in  the 
wheat  farmers  just  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  or  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. I  do  not  want  to  see  low  prices, 
for  wheat. 

I  am  not  tnring  to  set  up  a  reserve 
program  here,  let  us  get  rid  of  that  idea. 

I  am  simply  saying  that  under  exist- 
ing law  that  countries  with  money  can 
go  to  any  American  company  and  buy  up 
any  amount  they  want  to  buy. 

I  think  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  have  a  stop  and  alert  signal.  I 
only  want  the  Secretary  to  look  out  for 
all  of  the  American  people,  not  just  a 
couple  of  big  companies. 

I  am  willing  to  reduce  these  levels.  I 
used  these  just  as  a  triggering  mechan- 
ism. Let  us  put  It  down  to  500  or  400  mil- 
lion bushels  so  that  we  have  a  tighter 
market.  I  simply  do  not  want  to  have 


some  foreign  government  or  some  foreign 
buyer  able  to  walk  Into  the  American 
market  and  buy  it  up.  We  would  not 
know  what  happened  until  It  had  hap- 
pened. 

I  do  not  want  an  embargo  system.  I 
do  not  want  the  Goverimient  to  own 
large  reserves.  Later  on  I  will  talk  about 
that  subject. 

But  I  do  want  protection  for  the  Amer- 
ican economy. 

Believe  me.  we  have  t)een  taken  for  a 
ride  on  oil  and  we  can  be  taken  for  a 
ride  on  food. 

I  am  here  to  tell  the  Senate  that  the 
Arab  nations  can  buy  up  our  food  sup- 
ply and  sell  it  back  to  us. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  3  minutes  on 
the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ready 
a  little  bit  amused  by  this  talk  about 
Arab  oil.  I  would  be  more  amused  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  I  cry  a  lot  about 
it.  Because  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is,  a  l3t 
of  the  very  people  who  want  to  proscribe 
the  export  of  American  farm  products 
abroad  are  the  people  who  would  dei'.y 
the  incentives  necessary  to  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  in  this  country  to  increa.e 
domestic  exploration  and  production,  and 
would  make  us  even  more  reliant  'n 
Middle  East  sources  of  oil. 

The  people  In  the  North  apparently 
would  rather  pay  a  dollar  and  a  half  for 
liquified  natural  gas  from  Algeria  than 
pay  75  cents  for  natural  gas  from  Texas, 
Oklahoma  and  Louisiana. 

Let  us  face  it;  We  are  the  best  farm- 
ers in  the  world.  Food  is  one  thing  we 
produce  that  the  world  wants,  and  we 
produce  It  better,  more  efBcently  and 
cheaper  than  anyone  else.  We  had  :jetter 
not  place  proscriptions  on  the  export  of 
agricultural  products,  or  we  will  never 
absorb  the  dollar  overhang  abroad,  which 
has  been  partially  the  result  of  our  con- 
sciously and  wittingly  reducing  ourselves 
to  a  state  of  dependence  or  those  people 
for  fuel  and  energy,  power,  at  a  time 
when  their  price  was  cheaper  than  the 
domestic  price. 

So  let  us  get  this  thing  in  proper 
perspective;  We  had  better  be  willing  to 
export  agricultural  products,  or  we  are 
going  to  have  to  .e  facing  up  to  un- 
favora<ble  balance-of-trade  exports  year 
after  year. 

Several  Senators  addresssd  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  nn 
the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  us  not  pettifog 
this  Issue.  Mr.  President.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  not  for  export  con- 
trols. I  have  held  hearings  on  export 
controls,  and  I  am  opposed  to  them. 

I  simply  said  that  the  reason  we  have 
got  export  controls  on  soybeans  is  be- 
cause we  Cii  not  supervise  and  monitor 
the  exports,  and  we  got  caught.  Every 
Senator  here  knows  that. 

All  that  I  am  saying  is  that  there  has 
to  be  a  better  system  of  monitoring 
our  supplies  as  they  flov.  out  of  this 
country.  I  want  commercial  exports,  but 
I  want  to  tell  you  something :  I  want  also 
to  be  sure  that  the  An.erican  consumer 
has  a  supply  of  food  here  at  home,  and 
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I  do  not  want  us  to  be  hijacked.  I  do  not 
want  some  country  to  be  able  to  walk  in 
here  and  buy  up  our  crop  and  then  sell 
it  back  to  us  at  twice  what  they  pa.d  tor 
it. 

I  am  here  to  tell  the  Senate  that  that 
can  happen,  and  no  Senator  can  prove 
to  the  contrary. 

Surely,  we  need  exports  to  pay  for 
oil.  The  way  we  get  them  Is  to  produce 
and  to  sell.  But  I  would  be  a  madman, 
if  I  ran  a  bank  and  I  deposed  of  all  of 
my  resei-ves.  We  would  be  more  than 
that,  may  I  say.  If  we  permit  this  coun- 
try to  dispose  of  all  of  its  foodstuffs  in 
the  tuune  of  commercial  exports. 

Is  it  not  interesting  that  we  have  re- 
serves of  bombs?  We  have  1500  mil- 
lion worth  of  them  stored  in  Asia.  But 
we  do  not  even  want  to  watch  what  is 
happening  to  the  market  and  the  supply 
condition  as  far  as  foodstuffs  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  intend  to  press 
this  amendment  to  a  vote,  because  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  was  to  but- 
tress the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  But  I  wanted  very  clearly  to 
make  the  case  as  to  why  we  need  closer 
monitoring.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  an  amendment  wliich  I  think 
will  suffice 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Though  It  does  not 
go  as  far  a."  it  ought  to. 

I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  EUnor  Bach- 
rach.  Senator  Proxmike'.'!  legislative  as- 
sistant, be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  floor 
during  the  pendency  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  a.'sistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  w  ith. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3793  is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion u  on  page  13,  line  15  as  Eectlon  '•912)  " 
and  Inserting  a  new  section  1 1  as  follows: 

■Tlie  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969 
as  amended  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  4A  as  added  by  tills  bill,  tlie 
following  new  section; 

"4B.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  mis 
or  any  otlier  law.  for  one  year  from  the  date 
or  the  enactment  of  this  law,  the  United 
States  shall  not  export  any  materials,  sup- 
plies, articles,  technical  data  or  any  other 
information  relating  to  the  design,  develop- 
ment, fabrication,  supply,  repair  or  replace- 


ment of  any  nuclear  facility  or  anv  part 
thereof,  unless  the  country  receiving  such 
export  has  afreed  1 1 )  to  subject  all  nuclear 
facilities  within  such  country  to  the  safe- 
guards of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  (2)  to  adopt  such  additional  safe- 
gtiards  as  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  shall  prescribe,  and  <3) 
has  agreed  not  to  reexx>ort  any  nuclear  sup- 
plies, articles.  Information  and  technical 
data.  Exempted  from  this  one  year  morato- 
rium on  nuclear  exports,  are  existing  com- 
mitments by  the  United  States  to  supply  fuel 
under  contracts  signed  prior  to  June  30, 
1974.  •• 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  do  this  very  often,  but  I  want  to  warn 
my  colleagues  that  I  am  going  to  take  a 
little  time  and  talk  on  a  subject  that  I 
think  is  of  great  importance  to  the  future 
of  this  country  and  the  world,  the  subject 
of  nuclear  proliferation. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  amendment 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  HtnuPHiirr),  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church). 

Twenty  years  ago  the  United  States 
started,  innocently  enough,  a  program 
called  "Atoms  for  Peace."  In  the  inter- 
vening years,  the  United  States  has 
entered  into  cooperative  agreements  with 
29  countries  for  the  transfer  of  nuclear 
technology — technology  ostensibly  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

During  tliat  20  years,  other  coimtries 
have  acquired  U.S.  nuclear  technology 
indirectly,  some  of  them  from  Prance, 
which  Imports  U.S.  nuclear  technology. 
Still  other  countries  have  developed  their 
own  nuclear  technology,  and  In  turn  have 
exported  it  to  even  more  nations. 

Nuclear  technology  is  now  advancing 
at  a  rate  that  is  far  in  excess  of  the  rate 
at  which  peoples  and  governments  can 
begin  to  comprehend  and  respond  to  In 
the  interest  of  their  ultimate  safety. 
Nuclear  reactors  are  being  developed. 
Including  heavy-water  reactors,  which 
can  use  imenriched  or  slightly  enriched 
uranium.  Nuclear  technology  now  also 
Includes  fast  breeder  reactors  and  high- 
temperature  gas  reactors.  All  of  these 
reactors  produce  Plutonium.  And  the 
technology  to  convert  this  Plutonium  into 
bombs  is  freely  available. 

The  short  of  it.  Mr.  President,  is  simply 
that  with  the  technologj'  now  available 
and  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  equip- 
ment throughout  the  world,  any  country 
that  wants  to  will  soon  be  in  a  position 
to  obtain  an  atomic  bomb. 

Not  only  has  there  been  rapid  advances 
in  reactor  technology,  but  also  in  tech- 
nology for  the  processing  of  the  fuel  used 
in  nuclear  reactors.  The  Union  of  South 
Africa,  for  example,  is  reported  to  be 
developing  a  new  laser  for  the  processing 
of  fuel  for  nuclear  reactors. 

The  reactors  them.^elves  are  of  many 
varieties.  Canada  and  the  United  King- 
dom recently  opted  for  the  heavy  water 
reactor.  Canada  Is  already  exporting  this 
reactor  to  many  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Canadian  reactor  is  virtually  unpcllce- 
able.  particularly  because  it  uses  unen- 
riched  or  raw  uranium,  which  is 
abundant  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  this  all  means  that 
every  cotmtry  that  wants  to  can  soon 
have  some  sort  of  nuclear  capability,  and 
that.  In  turn,  means  not  only  the  coun- 
tries themselves  but  terrorist  groups. 


The  result  in  the  world  will  be  desta- 
bilizing in  the  extreme.  Regional  conflicts 
which  were  once  limited  to  conventional 
warfare  could  escalate  and  go  nuclear. 

It  is  not  coincidence  that  many  of  the 
countries  acquiring  a  nuclear  military 
capability  are  in  such  unstable  regions  of 
the  world — South  Asia.  East  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Latin  America. 

It  means.  Mr.  President,  that  U.S.  In- 
fluence will  diminish  as  the  nuclear 
monopoly  is  broken  up.  as  other  countries 
acquire  nuclear  power  for  military  as  well 
as  for  peaceful  purposes.  It  means  that 
the  terrorist  organizations,  which  have 
resorted  to  hijacldng.  killings,  and  other 
forms  of  terrorism  in  the  past  for  black- 
mail purposes  will,  in  the  future,  have,  if 
something  is  not  done,  access  to  nuclear 
technology,  nuclear  weapons  for  the  same 
ugly  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear technology,  ostensibly  peaceful,  but 
actually  or  inevitabb'  for  nonpeaceful 
purposes,  was  given  momentum  by  the 
recent  Moscow  summit  test  ban  agree- 
ment, which  will  surely  con\-ince  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  that  the  super 
powers,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  are  not  serious  about  controlling 
the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 

It  is  given  Impetus  by  the  energ>'  crisis. 
Countries  everywhere  are  seeking  al- 
ternative sources  of  energy  to  expensive 
oil.  It  is  given  Impetus  by  the  desire  of 
the  major  industrialized  countries  to  ex- 
port commodities  of  all  kinds.  Including 
nuclear  reactors,  in  order  to  generate  the 
revenues  with  which  to  pay  their  growing 
oU  bUls. 

Many  countries  fear  that  the  U.S  nu- 
clear umbrella  is  shaky:  that  Its  commit- 
ment of  conventional  forces  to  the  de- 
fense of  these  countries  is  weak.  Japan 
is  but  one  example. 

The  political  Instability  of  many  re- 
gions gives  nuclear  prohferation  added 
momentum.  It  is  no  accident  that  India 
has  already  detonated  a  nuclear  explo- 
sive device.  Pakistan  is  now  in  the  proc- 
ess of  attempting  to  acquire  a  separator 
with  which  it  will  be  able  to  process  and 
produce  the  Plutonium  for  the  develop- 
ment of  its  own  nuclear  weapons.  Iran 
will  certainly  not  be  content  to  remain  a 
nonnuclcar  power  in  the  Middle  Ea.st. 
And  the  Canadians  are  now  making 
efforts  to  sell  heavy  water  reactors  to 
South  Korea.  Thus,  countries  seeking 
a  cheap  source  of  energy  can.  at  the 
same  time,  obtain  a  cheap  source  of 
what  they  perceive  to  be  power  and  in- 
fluence In  the  world. 

So  it  is.  Mr.  President,  that  already  5 
coimtries  are  known  to  have  nuclear 
military  capability.  Others  may  have  it 
or  are  close  to  developing  it.  Those  coun- 
tries Include  Japan.  'West  Germany, 
Argentina.  Brazil.  Pakistan,  South  Ko- 
rea, India,  and  Israel. 

Still  more  countries  have  the  capa- 
bility for  acquiring  nuclear  military  po- 
tential within  the  next  10  years:  Italy. 
South  Africa.  Spain.  Portugal.  Algeria, 
Chile.  Saudi  Arabia.  North  Korea.  Eg>-pt, 
the  Netlierlands,  Belgium.  Turkey.  Co- 
lombia. Libya.  Switzerland,  Venezuela, 
and  South  .Africa,  to  mention  but  a  few. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTOBE.  I  would  Uke  to  ask 
several  questions  of  the  Senator.  I  think 
the  spirit  of  this  amendment  is  good. 

First  of  all,  let  me  ask  this  question: 
Why  does  the  Senator  Umit  this  to  one 
year?  Is  there  any  special  reason  for  it? 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes.  there  is.  I  have 
not  gotten  to  my  explanation  of  the 
amendment  yet,  but  I  wiU  tell  the  Sen- 
ator the  purpose  is  the  same  purpose 
which  led  to  the  Nuclear  Test-Ban 
Treaty.  The  purpose  is  to  give  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  a  breattiing  spell,  an 
opportunity  to  sit  down  and  begin  to  de- 
velop adequate  bilateral  and  multilateral 
safegTjards  and  the  institutions  with 
which  to  enforce  and  maintain  those 
safeguards. 

That  world  Is  looking  to  the  United 
States  now  just  as  it  did  in  1956.  There 
Is  no  other  country  that  can  take  that 
lead,  that  can  say.  "We  will  stop."  Let 
us  take  a  second  look  at  what  we  are 
doing  and  give  ourselves  an  opportunity 
to  develop  those  safeguards,  and  the  in- 
stitutions with  which  to  enforce  them." 
I  point  out  also  that  in  7  months  the 
nuclear  proliferation  conference  required 
under  the  Nuclear  Proliferation  Treaty 
begia^.  That  may  be  the  last  chance  we 
have  to  get  the  cows  back  In  the  barn 
or  to  prevent  all  of  the  cows  from  get- 
ting out. 

The  purpose  Is  simply  that,  to  give  us 
some  time,  perhaps  a  last  chance,  to  de- 
velop those  safeguards  and  those  insti- 
tutions with  which  to  enforce  them,  and 
if  this  country  does  not  take  the  lead, 
no  other  country  will 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  ask  another 
question?  In  other  words,  this  would 
eliminate  that  agreement  with  relation 
to  Egypt  on  a  reactor:  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  Well,  It  would  for  a 
year.  The  amendment  is  drafted  in  such 
a  way  that  It  would  not  interfere  with 
any  existing  contracts.  Of  course,  that 
contract  is  not  yet  in  existence,  but  if  it 
were,  it  would  be  postponed  for  a  year 
unless,  of  course,  Egypt  agreed  to  the 
conditions. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  at  the  amend- 
ment  

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  paint  I  was 
going  to  raise. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  If  they  agree  to  in- 
ternational safeguards. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  it  is  not  a  mora- 
torium at  all :  it  is  a  conditional 

Mr  STE\'ENSON.  It  is  a  partial  mor- 
atorium If  the  country  will  agree  to  ade- 
quate International  safeguards  and  not 
to  re-export  nuclear  technology,  then 
the  moratorium  would  not  be  applied. 
Then  we  would  be  confident  that  the 
safeguards  were  being  adhered  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  bothers  me.  if 
the  Senator  will  permit,  as  to  No.  1,  I 
have  no  question  at  all,  "subject  all  nu- 
cle.ir  facilities  within  such  country  to 
the  safeguards  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energj'  Agency."  Now,  that  is  al- 
ready in  existence.  They  already  have 
safeg'i3rds.  and  every  American  reactor 
is  under  the  International  Atornic  En- 
ergy Agency,  so  I  have  no  question  about 
that. 
No.  2,  "To  adopt  such  additional  safe- 


guards as  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  shall  prescribe." 

That  is  a  responslbiUty  now  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  AEC.  That  is  exactly 
what  their  job  is.  to  prescribe  the  proper 
safeguards. 

I  wonder  why  the  Senator  Is  shifting 
from  the  AEC  over  to  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  which  has  no 
expertise  in  this  direction? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Well,  the  reason  is 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis.sion  does 
not  review  the  safeguards  of  the  IAEA. 
This  is  aimed  at  the  IAEA.  Its  safeguards 
do  not  apply  to  aU  nuclear  faculties. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  All  the  American  ones. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  All  the  American 
ones. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
govern  other  agencies,  we  cannot  govern 
other  countries.  This  Government  fol- 
lows the  policy  of  every  American  reactor 
that  goes  under  the  international 
agency;  I  mean,  we  do  that  now.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  tell  France  what  to  do 
because  France  has  now  sold  four  re- 
actors to  Iran  without  any  safeguards  at 
all.  We  cannot  tell  France  what  to  do. 
We  can  only  tell  America  what  to  do. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

What  technology  did  Prance  sell  to 
Iran?  Is  that  not  Westlnghouse  tech- 
nology? Is  that  not  U.S.  technology? 
What  did  we  do  to  control  It? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  WeU,  now,  wait  a  min- 
ute, but  the  control  of  that  k  in  Prance. 
They  have  the  majority  stock.  It  is  a 
French  deal,  and  there  is  nothing,  of 
course,  that  stops  Westlnghouse  from 
opening  up  a  plant  and  cooperating  with 
the  French  Government.  I  mean  I  do  not 
know  how  we  are  ever  going  to  change 
that.  But  the  point  I  am  making  there 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  lUinoLs  on  the 
amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  ten  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentar>'  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  there  time  for  the 
opposition  to  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for 
the  opposition. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  this  raises 
many  international  problems.  I  mean, 
the  Senator  already  has  admitted  that 
this  would  block  the  agreement  that 
there  may  te  a  reactor  furnished  to 
Egypt  or  to  Irracl.  We  are  now  nego- 
tiating ttiih  Iran.  Irsn  has  already 
tousht  fojr  reactors  from  Prance.  I  am 
afraid  that  we  are  goins  to  muddle  up 
Ameri'^an  export  trade:  that  is  about  the 
size  of  it. 

What  we  are  roing  to  do  Is  just  throw 
American  industry  right  out  of  the  inter- 
national market  ard  put  it  in  the  hands 
of  other  foreign  governments — the  Brit- 
ish, the  French 

If  we  have  a  provision  here  that  Amer- 
ica shall  not  export  any  technology  or 
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any  reactor  without  it  being  placed 
under  the  safeguard  of  the  international 
agency,  I  say  fme.  If  we  go  on  to  say 
those  safeguards  must  also  be  approved 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
recommended  to  the  Congress,  I  say  fine. 
But  when  we  say  that  a  peaceful  reactor 
has  to  be  charged  by  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  I  am  afraid 
we  are  going  to  break  our  relations  diplo- 
matically with  the  countries  of  the 
world:  and  what  we  are  going  to  do  is 
take  a  flourishing  American  industry  and 
turn  it  over  to  foreign  entrepreneurs.  I 
say  this  would  be  a  very  serious  mistake, 
and  I  do  not  think  this  matter  ought  to 
be  resolved  on  the  floor  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  this  amendment  is 
written.  I  think  It  would  apply  primarily 
to  India,  Israel,  and  Egypt. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  intention. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  there  are  19  countries 
in  which  agreement  has  already  been 
reached.  The  result  would  be  that  we 
would  simply  be  concentrating  all  this 
nuclear  business  in  the  hands  of  France, 
which  is  sitting  there,  readv  to  take  the 
business. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  They  are  already 
doing  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  At  present,  it  would  pro- 
hibit doing  business  with  Egypt  and 
Israel,  and  I  am  sure  that  India  would 
be  involved,  or  quite  upset,  anyway.  We 
have  a  reactor  in  India,  although  it  was 
not  our  reactor  that  made  the  difficulties 
the  other  day.  They  were  complying  with 
our  regula'lons,  but  the  Canadians  did 
not  have  them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  Is  another  mat- 
ter here,  also  I  would  make  a  provision 
here  that  there  could  not  be  any  export 
of  this  technology  unless  they  signed  a 
nonproliferatlon  treaty.  I  would  buy 
that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  >1eld  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  must  sav  that  I 
thmk  .some  of  the  situations  that  have 
been  suggested  here  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  carried  great  merit  and  I 
would  hope  the  main  sponsor  of  the  bill 
would  give  them  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration. 

I  like,  for  example,  the  most  recent 
sugpestlon  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  which  I  believe  would  do  a  great 
deal  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  nroUfer- 
atlon  which  is  what  we  are  worried 
about. 

Secondly,  where  the  amendment  has 
reference  to  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  aid 
Disarmament  Agency,  the  main  consid- 
eration needed  here  Is  to  make  sure  that 
any  countn-  which  receives  an  export 
shall  at  least  be  required  to  abide  by  the 
safeguards  of  the  International  Atomic 
Enerijv  Agency. 

Now.  that  is  the  first  point  in  the 
flTiendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  That  Is  aheadv  law 
and  it  is  totally  ineffectual. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Well,  that  Is  the 
first 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  We  have  been  hold- 
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Ing  hearings  on  this  subject  and  the  evi- 
dence is  undisputed.  The  only  standard 
safeguards  that  have  any  effect  at  all  are 
the  IAEA  safeguards,  plus  whatever  safe- 
guards we  get  in  the  cooperation  agree- 
ments with  recipient  countries.  Even  in 
the  case  of  light  water  reactors,  the 
IAEA  standards  are  inadequate  because 
the  safeguards  do  not  prevent  diversion 
of  nuclear  materials.  Their  only  purpose 
is  to  detect,  and  to  that  extent,  they  are 
inadequate,  too.  because  the  IAEA  does 
not  even  have  the  personnel  or  the  funds 
with  which  to  enforce  these  safeguards 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But,  If  the  Senator 
will  yield,  the  first  provision  in  the 
amendment  which  I  am  privileged  to  join 
him  in  is  to  subject  all  nuclear  facilities 
within  such  countries  to  the  safeguards 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  The.-e  Is  that  No.  1. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  is  number  one. 
and  that  goes  beyond  what  Is  being  done 
now. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  rlgh» 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  So  I  say.  before  we 
sell  in  those  countries,  we  should  require 
that  the  recipient  subject  all  of  the  nu- 
clear faeUities  to  the  IAEA  standards. 
That  is  the  first  one. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  is  that  not  a 
sensible  requirement? 

Mr  PASTORE  WeU,  that  may  be  a 
sensible  requirement,  but  the  fact  still 
remains  that  there  is  a  situation  here 
with  Egypt  and  with  Israel  where  there 
are  going  to  be  some  big  problems.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  matter  that  is  so 
Important  and  has  so  many  ramifications 
and  could  have  so  many  serious  con- 
sequences ought  to  be  sktled  this  wav. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  Uke  to  appear 
before  the  committee  that  considered  this 
In  order  to  present  what  I  feel  should  be 
the  answer  to  the  problem. 

I  was  the  author  of  the  nonprolifera- 
tlon resolution  which  led  to  the  Non- 
ProUferation  Treaty,  and  that  passed  by 
a  vote  of  84  to  0.  I  have  Uved  with  this 
for  21  years. 

I  realize  we  have  to  be  very  careful. 
No.  1.  I  would  not  seU  a  reactor  to  any- 
one who  has  not  signed  a  nonproUfera- 
tlon  treaty.  Egypt  has  signed  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty  but  has  not  ratified 
it.  Israel  has  not  signed  it.  India  has  not 
signed  It. 

If  the  Senator  Is  telling  me  that  we 
should  not  give  them  a  reactor  until  they 
sign  that  nonproUferatlon  treaty  I  .shall 
buy  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Senator's 
suggestion  Is  very  meritorious. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  argument  that  he 
is  making  Is  that  we  cannot  seU  to  India 
a  reactor  unless  India  agrees  to  put  aU 
the  reactors  she  has  from  Prance  or 
Germany  or  Great  Britain  or  anvbody 
else,  or  from  Canada— that  she  put  that 
under  the  international  agencv.  That 
might  be  aU  right,  but  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  the  Secretary  of  State  before 
we  agree  to  that. 

What  wUl  that  lead  to?  These  are  very 
fundamental  questions.  How  do  we  decide 
It  on  an  amendment  that  is  Umited  to  a 
lO-mlnute  debate? 

It  Is  ridiculous  because  the  ramifica- 
tions and  the  consequences  are  so  severe 
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here  that  we  could  find  ourselves  right 
behind  the  eight  ball. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  makes  a  very  valid 
point.  I  gather  that  one  of  the  purposes 
in  offering  the  amendment  is  to  get  this 
matter  ventUated  and  to  open  up  the 
subject.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
been  holding  hearings  on  nonproUfera- 
tlon and  has  gathered  a  great  deal  of  In- 
formation. I  thought  as  one  who  wanted 
to  support  his  effort  that  we  should  hear 
what  he  has  to  say.  I  think  his  proposal 
and  debate  today  has  been  Very  valu- 
able. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  whether  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  been  heard  on  this. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.   The  Secretary  of 
State  has  been  heard. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On'fliis  particular 
amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  No.  not  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment:  of  course  not.  I 
would  not  expect  him  to  support  It. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  not  a  shame  that 
we  cannot  get  the  Department  of  State 
to  support  something  that  is  good  for 
this  country.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
with  Henry  Kissinger;  just  kiss  him 
goodbye,  too? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
principal  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  begin  debate  with  respect  to  a  matter 
Which  Is  of  vital  Importance  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Uke  the  Government  of  Canada,  takes 
the  view  that  It  should  promote  the  sale 
of  nuclear  reactors  Indiscriminately, 
everywhere  in  the  world:  in  the  case  of 
the  UrUted  States  subjecting  them  to 
IAEA  safeguards  but  in  the  case  of  Can- 
ada subjecting  them  to  no  adequate  safe- 
guards at  aU. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  suggest  that 
there  are  longer  terms  and  more  Impor- 
tant considerations  than  the  Immediate 
effect  on  the  balance  of  payments  in  the 
sale  of  nuclear  reactors.  I  know  there 
Is  widespread  concern  atwut  It  In  the  De- 
partment of  State.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainty  in  our  Government  today 
about  what  should  be  done,  but  a  growing 
feeUng  that  something  should  be  done. 
I  am  not  confident  of  the  answer.  AD  I 
know  is  that  I  feel  very,  very  deeply 
that  we  should  be  seeking  that  answer 
because  the  existing  safeguards  of  the 
IAEA  are  grossly  inadequate. 

They  are  not  even  intended  to  prevent 
the  diversion  of  nuclear  materials  for 
mUltary  purposes.  They  are  simply  In- 
tended to  detect  the  diversion  after  the 
fact.  With  the  proUferatlon  of  nuclear 
technology  throughout  the  world,  and 
with  the  rapidity  with  which  the  tech- 
nology Is  developing.  Including  the  tech- 
nology for  the  processing  of  the  fuels,  it 
means  that  very  soon  any  country  that 
wants  it  wlU  be  able  to  acquire  the  nu- 
clear device,  the  bomb— and  the  terror- 
ists groups,  too. 

AU  I  am  saying.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
the  safeguards  now  are  inadequate.  In 
many  countries,  of  course,  thev  do  not 
even  exist,  or  they  only  partla'Uy  exist, 
as  in  the  case  of  India.  Even  where  IAEA 
has  some  jurisdiction,  it  does  not  have 
the  personnel  with  which  to  poUce  the 
agreements. 


What  I  am  suggesting.  Mr.  President, 
is  ttiat  some  countn'  has  to  take  the  lead. 
The  IAEA  and  the  Nuclear  Proliferation 
Treaty  are  not  even  addressed  to  the 
problem  of  reexports.  That  Is  how  the 
Iranians  acquired  nuclear  reactors.  The 
United  States  exports  to  France  which, 
in  turn,  exports  to  Iran.  Nothing  pre- 
vents one  country  from  exporting  to  an- 
other. 

To  make  matters  worse.  Mr.  President. 
the  only  effective  sanction  or  means  of 
enforcing  such  safeguards  as  exist  is  the 
control  of  fuel.  The  United  States  can 
cut  off  fuel  as  a  means  of  controlling  the 
use  of  nuclear  reactors  for  nonpeacefiU 
purposes.  But  as  countries  develop  their 
own  sources  of  fuel  or  acqire  access  to 
alternative  sorces  of  fuel — as  technology 
advances — that  sanction  weakens. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
the  Canadian  reactor,  which  uses  unen- 
rlched  uranium.  Unemlched  uranlimi.  or 
raw  uranium.  Is  in  abundant  supply 
throughout  the  world.  It  may  already  be 
too  late  to  get  those  cows  back  into  the 
barn,  but  it  Is  not  too  late  to  attempt 
some  sanity. 

The  proliferation  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology, ostensibly  for  peaceful  purposes 
but  with  the  potential  of  use  by  govern- 
ments and  by  nonnational  groups — ter- 
rorist groups — for  nonpeaceful  purposes, 
is  potentlaUy  the  most  serious  threat  to 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  Nuclear  Proliferation  Treaty  rec- 
ognized that  threot.  but  it  is  not  equal 
to  the  task.  Since  its  adoption,  nuclear 
technology  has  proliferated  for  peaceful 
purposes.  Now  we  know  that  the  tech- 
nology for  peaceful  purposes  can  be  used 
for  nonpeaceful  purposes. 

The  United  States  took  the  lead  once 
before  by  suspending  unilaterally  the 
testing  of  nuclear  devices  in  the  atmos- 
phere. That  act  led  to  the  partial  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty.  What  I  am  doing  In  this 
amendment  is  simply  to  suggest  that  we 
should  do  so  again. 

The  world  looks  to  the  United  States 
for  leadership,  as  it  has  nowhere  else 
to  turn.  All  this  amendment  does  is  pro- 
prose  a  1-year  moratorium  on  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  nuclear  technology  and  mate- 
rials to  countries  which  do  not  subject 
their  nuclear  faculties  to  the  safeguards 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
-Agency,  and  safeguards  that  we  know  are 
adequate,  namely  the  standards  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agencv. 

It  would  also  forbid  exports  to  such 
countries  which  do  :iot,  in  turn,  agree 
not  to  reexport  nuclear  material 

It  Is  my  hope  that  with  the  United 
States  taking  the  lead,  others  wiU  follow, 
as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  imUateral 
suspension  of  nuclear  weapons  the  test- 
ing by  the  United  States  years  ago. 

If,  of  course,  other  countries  did  not 
follow,  the  United  States  coiUd  resume 
exports  of  nuclear  reactors  and  other 
materials  in  competition  with  other 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  aU  nations,  both  recipi- 
ents and  suppliers,  share  an  Interest  in 
controlling  this  menace.  The  conference 
required  by  the  Nuclear  Proliferation 
Treaty  meets  in  February.  That  Confer- 
ence wlU  afford  aU  the  supplier  coimtrles. 
as  well  as  the  recipients,  an  opportunity 
to  take  some  time  to  develop  safeguards 
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against  proliferation  of  nuclear  tech- 
nolgy  for  nonpeaceful  purposes  and  to 
review  the  international  institutions 
wish  to  eiiforce  such  safeguards. 

All  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  supplier  countries  now  take 
time,  just  a  little  time — 1  year — to  de- 
velop realistic  safeguards  and  those  in- 
ternational institutions,  neither  of  which 
are  available  now  to  protect  the  world 
from  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology for  nonpettceful  purposes. 

If  we  do  not  take  that  lead,  no  one 

will.  Soon  it  could  be  too  late. 

Mr.  PASTOHE  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  How  much  time  does 

the  Senator  wish?  I  will  yield  all  the  time 

I  have  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  only 
this  past  week,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  the 
State  EJepartment.  I  invited  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Department  to  come 
and  address  our  committee.  I  invited  all 
the  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  there  was  a  very,  very  fine 
attendance  on  the  part  of  the  members. 
I  am  not  revealing  any  secrets  at  all, 
but  Mr.  Kissinger,  when  he  wa^  asked 
about  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East, 
informed  the  committee  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  sending  In  massive  military 
aid  to  Syria,  and  that  because  the  Is- 
raelis had  more  or  less  buUt  their  settle- 
ments up  to  the  line  of  occupation,  that 
this  raised  a  very,  very  delicate  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  matter  can  be 
resolved,  and  be  resolved  amicably  in  a 
short  time. 

He  went  on  to  Indicate  that  the  one 
key  that  we  have  In  the  Middle  East  at 
the  present  time.  Insofar  as  the  leaders 
of  the  Arab  world  are  concerned.  Is 
Sadat. 

ITils  amendment,  if  it  is  passed  tonight 
and  becomes  law,  will  bar  and  postpone 
for  1  year  whatever  agreement  is  made 
with  Egypt  on  furnishing  them  technol- 
ogy on  a  nuclear  reactor  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  merits  of 
whether  or  not  we  should  grant  this  to 
Egypt  or  not.  All  I  am  saying  Is  this: 
That  if  we  summarily  block  that  agree- 
ment here  tonight,  without  knowing 
what  the  world  repercussions  will  be,  we 
might  lose  the  key  and  we  might  have 
that  part  of  the  world  infiamed  once 
again. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  this  is  a  very, 
very  serious  and  important  problem,  and 
it  is  one  that  needs  to  be  explored  in 
detail;  that  the  consequences  have  to 
be  considered. 

I  hope  that  something  will  be  worked 
out  in  the  future  and  that  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Tlllnois,  will  not 
press  this  amendment  at  tills  time. 

If  this  matter  is  to  be  studied,  I  am  all 
for  a  study.  But  if  we  pass  a  law  tonight 
blocking  any  agreements  with  Egypt  or 
with  Israel,  we  may  spoil  in  10  minutes 
what  it  took  Henry  ECissinger  to  put  to- 
gether in  5  or  6  months.  I  hope  we  do  not 
do  that  tonight. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
as  sincere  and  devoted  as  he  is,  will  un- 
derstand that  the  ramifications  might 
come  back  to  haunt  us.  It  might  again 
start  a  shooting  war  in  the  Middle  East; 


and  perhaps  with  a  little  calmness,  a  lit- 
tle commonsense.  and  a  little  under- 
standing, we  can  avoid  that.  That,  to  me, 
is  the  important  thing  tonight. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
withdraw  this  amendment.  Otherwise,  I 
will  be  compelled  to  move  to  lay  it  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  Intend  to  press  for  a  vote  of  this 
amendment  tonight. 

I  do  point  out,  once  again,  that  the 
amendment  would  not  bar,  even  for  the 
1-year  period,  the  transfer  of  nuclear 
technology  to  either  Egypt  or  Israel — or, 
for  that  matter,  to  any  country  In  the 
world.  All  it  would  do  would  be  to  ban  the 
transfer  by  the  United  States  of  nuclear 
technology  to  those  countries  if  they  did 
not  agree  to  international  safeguards 
against  diversion  of  nuclear  materials  for 
nonpeaceful  piirposes.  If  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Israelis  will  not  agree  to  those 
terms,  why  should  we  supply  them  with 
this  technology? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  knows 
that  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  has  not  considered  safeguards.  It 
might  take  them  a  year  to  explore  that. 

According  to  the  Senators'  amend- 
ment, the  whole  world  will  have  to  wait 
ontl]  that  agency  begins  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  institutes  and  enacts  safeguards 
which  we  do  not  have. 

This  problem  is  so  immediate  that  we 
might  have  to  decide  the  Egyptian  ques- 
tion within  a  week.  I  do  not  know.  But 
negotiations  have  been  going  on. 

We  have  already  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  Egypt  that  if  they  do  get  a  re- 
actor, over  and  above  the  international 
agency,  they  will  have  to  account  to  us 
on  a  bilateral  basis,  and  that  we  Intend 
to  take  the  fuel  rods  out  and  make  sure 
they  get  into  another  sovereignty  and  not 
remain  In  Egypt.  All  this  Is  being  worked 
out.  With  this  amendment,  the  Senator 
Is  going  to  kill  it  all  off  tonight. 

X  am  saying  that  these  repercussions 
may  be  so  serious  that  we  could  even  be 
starting  a  war  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understood  the 
manager  of  the  bill  to  say  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  press  this  amendment,  just  be- 
fore the  Senator  took  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  He  said  he  did  not 
press  for  a  vote  tonight.  I  do  not  know 
what  this  means.  We  will  do  it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
intend  to  withdraw  this  amendment  and 
to  offer  a  second  amendment,  which  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  my  good  friend, 
will  accept. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  Senator.  I  will  sup- 
port his  second  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiii .  The  amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record, 

The  amendment  is  sis  follows: 

Redesignate  section  11  on  pftge  13.  line  IS 
as  section  "(13)"  and  insert  a  new  section 
11  as  follows; 

The  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  as 
amended  is  furtlier  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  4A  as  added  by  tills  bill,  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"4B.  Tile  President  is  directed  to  review  all 
laws  and  regulations  Issued  tiiereunder  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  tiio  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  other  government 
agencies,  governing  the  export  and  re-ex- 
port of  materials,  supplies,  articles,  teclinlca] 
data  or  other  Information  relating  to  tba 
design,  fabrication,  development,  supply,  re- 
pair or  replacement  of  any  nuclear  facility  or 
any  part  thereof,  and  to  report  within  six 
months  to  the  Congress  on  the  adequacy  of 
such  regulations  to  prevent  the  proliferation 
of  the  nuclear  capabUlty  for  nonpeaceful 
purposes.  The  President  is  also  directed  to 
review  domestic  and  international  nuclear 
safeguards  and  to  report  within  six  monttu 
to  the  Congress  on  the  adequacy  of  such  safe- 
guards to  prevent  the  proliferation,  diver- 
sion, or  theft  of  all  such  nuclear  materials 
and  on  efforts  by  tlie  United  States  and  other 
countries  to  strengthen  international  nuclear 
safeguards  in  anticipation  of  the  Review 
Conference  scheduled  to  be  held  in  February 
1975  pxirsuant  to  Article  vm,  section  3  of 
the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proilferatlon  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons." 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
hour  is  late.  I  do  not  Intend  to  press  this 
any  longer  on  the  Senate's  time. 

This  amendment  would  simply  require 
the  President  to  review  existing  bilateral 
safeguards  and  the  adequacy  of  interna- 
tional safeguards  and  report  back  to 
Congress  within  6  months  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  all  such  safeguards.  I  have  cho- 
sen the  period  of  6  months  because  In 
about  7  months,  the  Conference  on  the 
Review  of  the  Nuclear  Proliferation 
Treaty  beglrs. 

The  resolution  would  also  require  the 
President,  in  effect,  to  prepare  for  that 
conference. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  suggested  earlier, 
my  purpose  Is  basically  twofold;  to 
begin  a  consideration  of  nuclear  prolif- 
eration and  the  threat  which  the  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  technology  poses  for 
the  world:  also,  to  try  to  encourase  the 
executive  branch  to  give  its  attention  to 
this  problem  and  to  prepare  for  the 
conference  which  begins  in  February. 
That  Is  the  entire  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  shield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  for  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  this  matter  calls  for  a 
study  that  Is  very  timely.  I  believe  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  that 
responsibility,  and  we  in  Congress  should 
be  Informed  to  that  extent.  I  congrat- 
ulate the  Senator. 
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Let  the  record  show  that  I  am  sup- 
porting this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
his  very  constructive  approach  on  both 
these  amendments.  The  first  one.  which 
he  withdrew,  was  an  amendment  de- 
signed to  promote  constructive  debate, 
and  it  did  just  that.  We  have  been 
talking  here  privately  about  the  dangers 
of  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  distinguished  Presiding  Officer, 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mdskiei, 
is  chairman  of  the  Arms  Control  Sub- 
committee, and  he  has  scheduled  hear- 
ings on  this  subject.  It  is  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  for  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and,  I  imagine,  for 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  shown 
the  initiative  to  hold  hearings  and  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  his  counsel.  I  thank 
him.  That  Is  why  I  associated  myself 
with  him  in  this  endeavor. 

The  second  amendment  is  highly  com- 
mendable and  desirable.  I  hope  the  Rec- 
ord will  indicate  that  Congress,  itself, 
should  be  looking  into  all  laws  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  nuclear  energy,  its 
peaceful  uses,  and  any  dangers  or  prob- 
lems that  might  ensue  or  follow  from 
the  sale  of  nuclear  reactors. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  an  amend- 
ment that  asks  the  President  and  the 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  to  do 
this.  But  I  would  gather  that,  as  a  result 
of  that  5tud.v.  we  would  have  some  re- 
sponsibility of  our  own  to  follow  through, 
to  utilize  the  Information  that  comes 
from  the  President  and  from  the  Execu- 
tive offices  and  to  make  our  own  assess- 
ments; because  we  are  going  to  be  con- 
fronted every  year,  from  here  on  out. 
with  a  continuing  export  problem  or 
export  sales  of  nuclear  reactors  for  the 
purposes  of  energy. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  see  to  it  that 
the  safeguards  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  given  his  attention  are 
properly  designed  and  enforced,  lest  we 
find  that  we  have  opened  up  the  world  to 
the  expansion  of  nuclear  weaponry  to  a 
point  where  there  is  no  return,  and  no 
one  is  safe. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  heartily  approve  his 
suggestion  that  it  behooves  Congress 
and  all  Its  appropriate  committees  to  be- 
gin a  thorough  airing  of  this  subject. 
So  far  as  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Finance  is  concerned,  of  which  I 
am  the  chairman,  it  will  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  the  amendment. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  lUlnois, 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  order L-d. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  send  to  the  desk 
tin  amendment  and  ask  for  its  Immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PACICWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  8.  lines  2  and  15.  Insert  "unique" 
Immediately  liefore  "hard«ilp". 

Beginning  on  page  8j  line  19,  strllce  all 
through  page  9,  line  8  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(1 )  Whether  denial  would  cause  a  unique 
hardship  to  the  applicant  which  can  be 
alleviated  only  by  granting  an  exception  to 
the  applicable  regulations. 

In  determining  whether  relief  shall  be 
granted  the  Secrctar>-  wui  take  into  account: 

"(A)  Ownership  of  material  for  which 
there  is  no  practicable  domestic  market  by 
virtue  of  the  location  or  nature  of  the  mate- 
rial: 

"(B)  Potential  serious  flnanciai  loss  to  the 
applicant  If  not  granted  an  exception: 

■•(Cl  Inability  to  obtain,  except  through 
import,  an  item  essential  for  domestic  use 
which  Is  produced  abroad  from  the  com- 
modity under  control; 

"(D)  The  extent  to  which  denial  would 
conflict,  to  the  particular  detriment  of  the 
applicant,  with  other  national  policies  In- 
cluding those  reflected  in  any  International 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party: 

"lEi  Possible  adverse  effects  on  the  econ- 
omy (Inciudtng  unemployment)  In  any 
locality  or  region  of  the  United  States;  and 

"(P)  Other  relevant  factors,  including  the 
appllcant'.s  lacli  of  an  exporting  history  dur- 
ing any  base  period  that  may  be  estatillsbed 
with  respect  to  export  quotas  for  the  par- 
ticular commodity. 

"(2)  The  effect  a  flnding  In  favor  of  the 
applicant  would  have  on  attainment  of  the 
basic  objectives  of  the  short  supply  control 
program. 

In  all  cases,  the  desire  to  sell  at  higher 
prices  and  thereby  obtain  greater  proflts  wUl 
not  be  considered  as  evidence  of  a  unique 
hardship,  nor  will  circumstances  where  the 
hardship  is  due  to  Imprudent  acts  or  faUure 
to  act  on  the  part  of  the  appellant. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  amendment  which  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Sen- 
ator Stevenson,  and  I  have  drafted  and 
agreed  to  tighten  up  the  language  allow- 
ing for  exceptions  in  unique  hardship 
situations. 

The  language  that  came  out  of  the 
committee  we  felt  was  loose,  and  we 
would  rather  have  this  tighter  language 
and  take  It  to  conference  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  me  a  little  time? 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  Senator's  language 
amending  section  8  of  S.  3792.  This  lan- 
guage has  been  worked  out  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  wUl  deal  with 
the  problem  addressed  in  that  section  of 
the  bill. 

Let  me  describe  the  natvu'e  of  that 
problem  and  clarify  the  imderstandlng 
reached  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

In  the  course  of  the  committee's  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation,  it  was 
brought  to  my  attention  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  short  supply  controls  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  on  exports  of  ferrous 
scrap,  pursuant  to  the  Export  of  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969,  created  a  unique 
hardship  on  the  operations  of  certain 
segments  of  the  U.S.  automobile  Industry. 
The  adverse  Impact  of  the  controls  in  this 
instance  is  largely  the  result  of  the  eco- 
nomic relationship  of  domestic  automo- 
bile manufacturers  with  Canadian  sub- 
sidiaries, afflliated  producers,  and  con- 
tract suppliers,  who  produce  critical  com- 
ponents for  automobiles  assembled  In 
this  country.  In  some  cases,  the  foreign 
firm  is  the  sole  supplier  of  the  component 
to  the  U.S.  manufacturer.  These  relation- 
ships have  developed  principally  as  a 
resiat  of  the  US  Government's  poUcy 
of  encouraging  the  integration  of  the 
U.S.  automobile  industrj'  on  both  sides  of 
the  United  States-Canadian  border,  a 
policy  that  has  been  in  effect  since  the 
signing  of  the  United  States-Canadian 
Automotive  Products  Agreement  In  1965. 
The  advent  of  export  controls  on  fer- 
rous scrap  has  had  the  effect  of  restrict- 
ing the  ability  of  some  Canadian  pro- 
ducers that  are  historic  suppliers  of  auto- 
motive components  used  in  a-s-sembly 
operations  in  the  United  States,  to  ob- 
tain adequate  ferrous  scrap  to  meet  their 
supply  commitments  to  the  U.S.  automo- 
bile Industry.  This  situation  could  ulti- 
mately lead  to  Instances  of  plant  shut- 
downs or  curtailed  assembly  operations 
by  automobile  manufacturers  In  the 
United  States. 

To  avoid  disruption  of  automobile 
production  schedules  in  the  United 
States,  with  attendant  adverse  Impact 
on  domestic  employment,  and  consider- 
ing that  the  dependency  of  U.S.  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  on  Canadian  com- 
ponents has  been  encouraged  and  fos- 
tered by  the  U.S.  Government  pursuant 
to  the  United  States-Canadian  Automo- 
tive Products  Agreement.  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that 
It  is  consistent  with  the  objective  of  the 
export  control  program  and  with  the  na- 
tional Interest  to  give  favorable  consider- 
ation to  granting  hardship  licenses  for 
the  export  of  ferrous  scrap  to  historic 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  U.S.  auto- 
mobile components.  Such  licenses  would 
be  granted  on  a  case-by-case  basis  upon 
receiving  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
amount  of  ferrous  scrap  available  to  the 
Canadian  manufacturer  from  VS. 
sources  under  historic  export  quota  allo- 
cations, coupled  with  the  amoimt  of  scrap 
obtainable  by  him  from  Canadian 
sources,  Is  insufficient  to  enable  him  to 
supply  the  components  needed  to  main- 
tain automobUe  production  schedules  In 
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the  United  States.  Is  this  the  understand- 
ing of  the  managers  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes,  tlus  Is  exactly 
the  understanding  that  we  worked  out 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce  on 
the  problem  Involved. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  if  this  is  his  understand- 
ing abo? 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes.  It  is 
Mr,  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  then  I  agree  to  accept- 
ing the  amendment  as  proposed. 

Mr,  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr,  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  >-leld 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
l-i  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  iMr.  Packwoodi. 
The  amendment  wa.s  agreed  to 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  S, 
3792  occur  not  later  than  the  hour  of 
6:30  pjn..  and  that  rule  Xn  be  waived 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bin  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRE«?IDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SiEVEWsoM's  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  12,  line  I,  strike  tlie  word  "dli!- 
»gree".  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
•■agree-. 

On  page  12.  line  3,  Insert  the  word  "not" 
immediately  after  the  word  "would". 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr,  President,  this 
is  a  technical  amendment.  It  simply 
changes  the  word  "disagree"  on  page  12 
to  "agree,"  and  adds,  after  the  word 
"would"  on  line  3  on  page  12.  the  word 
"not,"  It  makes  no  substantive  change  in 
the  language  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
MosKtr).  The  bill  Is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  engros-sment  and  third  readinn 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro,ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roll, 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  Byrd.  I  announce 
that  the  Eeostor  from  Mississippi  (Mr, 
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Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Arkatisas 
(Mr,  PniBEioBT).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr,  Gravzi,)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr,  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr,  Meicalf),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr,  Stennis)  are 
necessarily  absent, 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Bakek>. 
the  Senator  from  Utali  (Mr,  Beknetii! 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr, 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr,  COTTOH),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr,  Ctmiis) ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr,  Fono),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr,  HunsKA).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — veaa  79 
nays  7,  as  foUows; 


Jubj  31,  197 !f 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Barttett 

Bavh 

B<all 

Be'lnon 

Bent sen 

Blb!p 

Bldi-n 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Bj-ra. 

Han?  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Case 
Cbilea 
Church 
Cla-k 
Cook 
Cranston 
Dole 

Domenif! 
Domlnlcic 
Eael«ton 
Ervln 


Buckley 
PannlD 
Hansen 


(No.  342  Leg 
YEAS — 79 

Ooldwater 

Griffln 

Gurnev 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hacfleld 

Hathawaj: 

Holltncg 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

inouye 

Jackson 

Javlta 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCiellan 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mcintyre 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

NAYS— 7 

Helms 
McClure 


Muskie 

Nelsou 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Bibicoff 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

S:  evcnson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 


Baker 

Bennett 

Brock 

Cotton 

Curtla 


NOT  VOTING— 14 


Scott. 

wmiam  L. 
Young 


Eastland 

Pong 

Pu  I  bright 

Gravel 

Hniska 


Long 
Matblas 
Uetcalf 
Stennta 


So  the  bill  <S.  3792)  was  passed  as  fol- 
lows: 

An  Act  to  amend  and  extend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOBT   TlTLt 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Export     AdmlnlatraWon     Amendments     of 
1974" 

SHOKT  StrpPLT    POLICY 

SBC.  2.  Section  3(2)  (A)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon  Act  of  1969  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "abnormal", 

MONITOftlNtf 

Sec.  3.  (8)  Section  4  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969  Is  amended  by  redealg- 
natlng  subsections  (c)  tbrough  (e)  thereof 
as  subsections  (d)  through  (f),  respectively 
and  by  Inserting  after  subeectlon  (b)  a  new 
subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  To  effectuate  the  policy  set  forth 
m  section  3(3)  (A)  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  monitor  exports,  and  con- 
tracts for  exports,  of  any  article,  material. 
or  supply  (other  than  a  oommodlty  which  Is 
subject  to  the  reporting  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 812  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970) 


when  the  volume  of  such  exports  In  relation 
to  domestic  supply  contributes,  or  may  con- 
tribute, to  an  Increase  In  domestic  prices  or  a 
domestic  shortage,  and  such  price  Increase  or 
shortage  has.  or  may  have,  a  serious  adverse 
impact  on  the  economy  or  any  sector  there- 
of. Information  which  the  Secretary  re- 
quires to  be  furnished  In  effecting  such  mon- 
itoring shall  be  confidential,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  results  of  such  monitoring  ahail, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  be  aggregated  and 
Included  In  weekly  reports  setting  forth, 
with  respect  to  each  article,  material,  or  sup- 
ply monitored,  actual  and  anticipated  ex- 
ports, the  destination  by  country,  and  the 
domestic  and  worldwide  price,  supply,  &nd 
demand  Such  reports  may  be  made  monthly 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  Is  in- 
sufficient information  to  Justify  weekly  re- 
ports." 

lb)  Section  10  of  such  Act  is  amended— 
1 1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  -Sec.  lO.";  and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(bMl)  The  quarterly  report  required  for 
the  flrat  quarter  of  1975  and  every  second 
report  thereafter  shall  Include  summaries 
of  the  Information  contained  In  the  reports 
required  by  section  4(c)(2)  of  this  Act.  to- 
gether with  an  analysis  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  of  (A)  the  Impact  on  the  economy 
and  world  trade  of  shortages  or  increased 
prices  for  articles,  materials,  or  supplies  sub- 
ject to  monitoring  under  this  Act,  (B)  the 
probable  duration  of  such  shortages  or  in- 
creased prices,  |C)  the  worldwide  supply  of 
such  articles,  materials,  and  supplies,  and 
(D)  actions  taken  by  other  nations  in  re- 
sponse to  such  shortages  or  increased  prices. 
"(2)  Each  such  quarterly  report  shall  also 
contain  an  analysis  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  of  (A)  the  impact  on  the  economy 
and  world  trade  of  shortages  or  increased 
prices  for  commodities  subject  to  the  report- 
ing requirements  of  section  812  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970,  (B)  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  such  shortages  or  increased  prices, 
(C)  the  worldwide  supply  or  such  commodi- 
ties, and  (D)  actions  being  taken  by  other 
nations  in  response  to  such  shortages  or  In- 
creased prices.  The  Secretarv  of  Agriculture 
shaU  fully  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  providing  all  Information  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  mak- 
ing such  analysis.". 

(c)  Section  5(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "hereunder"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  tbereof 
the  words  "or  monitored  under  this  Act"; 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  such 
first  sentence  the  following:  "Such  depart- 
ments and  agencies  shall  fully  cooperate  In 
rendering  such  advice  and  information  ". 

(d)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
"In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  consult  with  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration to  determine  whether  monitor- 
ing under  section  4  of  the  Act  is  warranted 
with  respect  to  exports  of  facilities,  ma- 
chinery or  equipment  normally  and  princi- 
pally used,  or  intended  to  be  used.  In  the 
production,  conversion  or  transportation  of 
fuels  and  energy  (except  nuclear  energy),  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to.  drilling  rigs,  plat- 
forms and  equipment;  petroleum  refineries, 
natural  gas  processing.  Ilqueflcation  and  gasi- 
fication plants:  facilities  for  production  of 
synthetic  natural  gas  or  synthetic  crude  oil; 
oil  and  gas  pipelines,  pumping  stations  and 
associated  equipment  and  vessels  for  trans- 
porting oil,  gas,  coal  and  other  fuels.". 

nirmNATlOKAL  COOl»EaATI0N  TO  SXCtmB  ACCESS 
TO    STFPPLIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 
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■'(5)  Unreasonable  restrictions  on  access  to 
world  supplies  can  cause  worldwide  political 
and  economic  Instability,  interfere  with  free 
international  trade,  and  retard  the  growth 
and  development  of  nations." 

(b)  Section  3(3)  (A)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "with  which  the  United 
States  has  defense  treaty  commitments". 

(c»  Section  3(5)  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  Im- 
mediately preceding  clause  (B):  and 

|2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "and  (C)  to  foster  inter- 
national cooperation  and  the  development  of 
International  rules  and  institutions  to  assure 
reasonable  access  to  world  supplies.". 

RICH    TECHNOLOCT    EXPORTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  Of  1969.  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(g)  Any  export  license  application  re- 
quired by  the  exercise  of  authority  under  this 
Act  to  effectuate  the  policies  of  section  3(1) 
(B)  or  3(2)  (C)  ahau  be  approved  or  dis- 
approved not  later  than  ninety  days  after  Us 
submission.  If  additional  time  Is  required,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  or  other  official  exer- 
cising authority  under  this  Act  shall  Inform 
the  applicant  of  the  circumstances  requiring 
such  additional  time  and  give  an  estimate  of 
when  his  decision  will  be  made." 

(b)  Section  5(c)(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  next  to  the  last  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following;  "Each  such  committee  shall  con- 
sist of  representatives  of  United  States  In- 
dustry and  Government,  Including  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce.  Defense,  and  State. 
and.  when  appropriate,  other  Governr.ent 
departments  and  agencies.". 

(c)  Section  5(cl  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5)  To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  tech- 
nical advisory  committees,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  in  conjunction  with  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  participating  in  the 
administration  of  this  Act,  shall  disclose  to 
each  such  committee  adequate  information, 
consistent  with  national  security,  pertaining 
to  the  reasons  for  the  export  controls  which 
are  In  effect  or  contemplated  for  the  group- 
ing of  articles,  materials,  and  supplies  with 
respect  to  which  that  committee  furnishes 
advice.". 

(d)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  include  in  a  quarterly  report 
under  section  10  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969  an  accounting  of  actions 
taken  to  expedite  the  processing  of  export 
license  applications  as  required  under  section 
4(g)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969. 

OPPORTtTNTTT    TO   COMMENT   ON   LICENSING 

SBC  6.  Section  6(b)  of  the  Export  Admln- 
iBtratlon  Act  of  1969  la  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b>";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  tbereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  Upon  imposing  quantitative  restric- 
tions on  exports  of  any  article,  material,  or 
supply  to  carry  out  the  poUcy  stated  in  sec- 
tion 3(21  (A)  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  publish  a  notice  in  ^he 
Federal  Regl.st«r  Inviting  all  Interested  par- 
ties to  submit  written  comments  within  fif- 
teen days  from  the  date  of  publication  on  the 
impact  of  such  restrictions  and  the  method 
of  licensing  used  to  Implement  them.". 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFOBMING  CHANGES 

Sec  7.  Section  4fd)  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969.  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  tills  Act,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■(d)  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  the  rules  or 
regulations  thereunder  shall  be  construed  to 


require  authority  or  permission  to  export, 
except  where  required  by  the  President  to 
effect  the  policies  set  forth  In  section  3  of 

this  Act.". 

HARDSHIP  BELIET 

Sec.  8.  The  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  4 

the  following  new  section: 

"PSOCEDtmss  FOR  HARDSHIP  ftQJIF  FROM  EXPORT 

CONTROLS 

'Sec.  4A.  (a)  Any  person  who.  In  his  do- 
mestic manufactiirlng  process  or  other  do- 
mestic business  operation,  utilizes  a  product 
produced  abroad  in  whole  or  In  part  from  a 
commodity  historically  obtained  from  the 
United  States  but  which  has  been  made  sub- 
ject to  export  controls,  or  any  person  who 
historically  has  exported  such  a  commodity, 
may  transmit  a  petition  of  hardship  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  requesting  an  exemp- 
tion from  such  controls  In  order  to  alleviate 
any  unique  hardship  resulting  from  the  im- 
position of  such  controls.  A  petition  under 
this  section  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  prescribe  and 
shall  contain  Information  demonstrating  the 
need  for  the  relief  requested. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  any  petition  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  transmit  a 
written  decision  to  the  petitioner  granting  or 
denying  the  requested  relief.  Such  decision 
shall  contain  a  statement  setting  forth  the 
Secretary's  basis  for  the  grant  or  denial.  Any 
exemption  granted  may  be  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  aporo- 
prlate. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary's decision  with  respect  to  the  grant  or 
denial  of  relief  from  unique  hardship  result- 
ing directly  or  Indirectly  from  the  Imposi- 
tion of  controls  shall  reflect  the  Secretary's 
consideration   of  such   factors  as — 

"  ( 1 1  Whether  denial  would  cause  a  tinlque 
hardship  to  the  applicant  which  can  be  alle- 
viated only  by  granting  an  exception  to  the 
applicable  regulations.  In  determining 
whether  relief  shall  be  granted,  the  Secre- 
tary win  take  into  account: 

"(A)  ownership  of  material  for  which 
there  Is  no  practicable  domestic  market  by 
virtue  of  the  location  or  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial; 

"(B)  potential  serious  financial  loss  to  the 
applicant  if  not  granted  an  exception: 

"(C)  inability  to  obtain,  except  through 
import,  an  item  essential  for  domestic  use 
which  Is  produced  abroad  from  the  com- 
modity under  control: 

"(D)  the  extent  to  which  denial  would 
conflict,  to  the  particular  detriment  of  the 
applicant,  with  other  national  policies  in- 
cluding those  reflected  in  any  international 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party; 

■(El  possible  adverse  effects  on  the  econ- 
omy ( including  unemployment  >  in  any 
locality  or  region  of  the  United  States:  and 

"(P)  other  relevant  factors,  including  the 
applicant's  lack  of  an  exporting  history  dur- 
ing any  base  period  that  may  be  established 
with  respect  to  expert  quotas  for  the  partic- 
ular commodity. 

"(21  The  effect  a  finding  in  favor  of  the 
applicant  would  have  on  attainment  of  the 
basic  objectives  of  the  short  supply  control 
program. 

In  all  cases,  the  desire  to  sell  at  higher  prices 
and  thereby  obtain  greater  profits  will  not 
be  considered  as  evidence  of  a  unique  hard- 
ship, nor  will  circumstances  where  the  hard- 
ship is  due  to  imprudent  acts  or  failure  to 
act  on  the  part  of  the  appellant.". 

INTEKACENCY  REVHEW 

SEC.  9.  Section  4  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969.  as  amended  by  sections 
3  and  4  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 


"(b)(1)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  de- 
fense posture  of  the  United  States  may  be 
seriously  compromised  if  the  Nation's  goods 
and  technology  are  exported  to  a  controlled 
country  without  an  adequate  and  knowl- 
edgeable assessment  being  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  export  of  such  goods  and  tech- 
nology will  signiacanUy  increase  the  mllitB^ 
capability  of  such  coimtry.  It  is  the  purposa 
of  this  section  to  provide  for  such  an  asaess- 
ment  and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  review  any  proposed  export  of  goods 
or  technology  to  any  such  country  and. 
whenever  he  determines  that  the  export 
of  such  goods  or  technology  will  significantly 
increase  the  mUltary  capability  of  such 
country,  to  recommend  to  the  President  that 
such  exports  be  dlsapproved. 

"(2)  Whenever  a  request  for  a  license  or 
other  authority  is  required  by  any  person  to 
export  any  goods  or  technology  to  any  con- 
troUed  country,  the  appropriate  export  con- 
trol office  or  agency  to  whom  such  request 
is  made  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense of  such  request,  and  such  office  may 
not  lisue  any  license  or  other  authority  pur- 
suant to  such  request  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  within  which  the  President 
may  disapprove  such  export,  or  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  period  within  which  the 
Congress  may  disapprove  an  action  of  the 
President.  If  applicable.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  carefully  consider  all  notifica- 
tions submitted  to  him  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section snd.  not  later  than  tiilrty  days  afUr 
notification  of  the  request,  shall — 

'(A)  recommend  to  the  President  that  he 
disapprove  any  request  fur  the  export  of  any 
goods  or  technology  to  any  controlled  coun- 
try if  he  determines  that  the  export  of  such 
goods  or  technology  will  significantly  In- 
crease the  military  c^ablllty  of  such  coun- 
try; 

"(B)  notify  such  office  or  agency  that  he 
will  Interpose  no  objection  if  appropriate 
conditions  designed  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  are  Imposed;  or 

"(Ci  Indicate  that  be  does  not  Intend  to 
interpose  an  objection  to  the  export  of  ruoh 
goods  or  technology. 

If  the  President  nottfife  such  office  or  agency. 
within  thirty  days  after  receiving  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Secretary,  that  he  dis- 
approves such  export,  no  licenae  or  other  au- 
thorization may  be  Issued  for  the  export  of 
such  goods  or  technology  to  such  coTintry. 
"(31  Whenever  the  President  exercises  his 
authority  under  thLs  subsection  to  modify 
or  overrule  a  recommendation  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  statement  indicating  bis  decision  to- 
gether with  the  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  The  Congress  shall  have 
a  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  both  Houses  after  the  date  on 
which  the  statement  is  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  to  disapprove  the  action  of  the 
President  by  adopting  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion disapproving  the  application  for  the  ex- 
port of  such  goods,  technology  or  techniques. 
"(4)  In  determining  whether  the  export 
of  any  goods  or  technology  to  any  controlled 
country  will  significantly  Increase  the  mili- 
tary capability  of  such  country,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  take  Into  account  all  po- 
tential end  uses,  and  the  likelihood  of  an 
end  use  other  than  the  end  use  indicated  by 
the  applicant  for  the  export  of  such  goods 
or  technology. 

"(51  Eatectlve  on  July  1.  1974.  the  removal 
of  any  categor>-*  of  goods  or  technology  re- 
quiring an  export  license  or  other  authoriza- 
tion shall  require  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"(6)  The  President  is  authorlEed.  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  to  agree  to  any 
modification  of  the  so-called  COCOM  inter- 
national lists  (or  Interpretations  thereof)  If 
he  determines  that  such  modification  would 
not  likely  result  In  a  significant  Increase  in 
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the  mllttary  capability  of  any  controlled 
country. 

"(7)   As  used  In  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  'goods  and  technology'  in- 
cludes but  Is  not  limited  to — 

"(1)  machinery,  equipment,  durable  goods, 
and  computer  software: 

"til)  any  license  or  other  arrangement  for 
the  use  of  any  patent,  trade  secret,  design, 
or  plan; 

"(lU)  the  so-called  Icnow-how  or  knowl- 
edge of  any  Individual.  Arm.  corporation,  or 
other  entity; 

"tlv)  assistance  In  planning  and  joint 
venture  arrangements:  and 

"(v)  arrangements  under  which  assistance 
is  provided  In  developing  a  manuf&cturmg 
capabinty,  Including  so-called  turnkey  ar- 
rangements; 

'  "(B)  the  terra  'export  control  office'  means 
any  office  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  whose  approval  or  permission  is 
required  pursuant  to  existing  law  for  the  ex- 
port of  goods  or  technology':  and 

"(C\  the  terra  'controlled  country'  means 
the  Soviet  Union,  Poland.  Romania,  Hun- 
gary. Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  the  German 
Democratic  Bepublic  <East  Germany),  and 
such  other  countries  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(8)  The  secretary  of  Defense  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  written  report  on  bis 
Implementation  of  this  section  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  each 
quarter  of  each  fiscal  year.  Each  such  report 
shall,  among  other  things.  Identify  each  In- 
stance in  which  the  Secretary  recommended 
to  the  President  that  exports  be  disapproved 
and  the  action  finally  taken  by  the  executive 
branch  on  the  matter. 

"(9 1  Whenever  the  President  exercises  his 
authority  under  subsections  i5)  and  (6)  he 
shall,  having  first  -solicited  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  transmit 
his  decision,  together  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  review  and  dLsapproval  provisions 
of  subsection  (3)  shall  be  applicable  to  ac- 
tions taken  under  subsections  (5)  and  (6). 

"(lOi  The  authority  granted  to  the  Pres- 
ident in  subsections  (5)  and  (6)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  nondelegable." 

EXP08T   FTES    AND    LICENSES 

Sec  10._  Section  4  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969.  as  amended  by  sections  3. 
4.  and  g  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  ; 

"(i)  In  imposing  export  controls  to  ef- 
fectuate the  policy  stated  m  section  3(2)  <A) 
of  this  Act,  the  President's  authority  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  the  Imposi- 
tion of  export  license  fees  and  the  auction  of 
export  licenses. 

"(J)(l)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  after 
consulting  with  the  Secretary-  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  State  shall  establish  regulations  for 
the  licensing  of  exports  of  all  police.  law 
enforcement,  or  security  equipment  manu- 
factured for  use  m  surveillance,  eavesdrop- 
ping, crowd  control.  Interrogations,  or  penal 
retribution. 

"(2)  Any  license  proposed  to  be  Issued 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  reviewed  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress.  The  Congress  shall  have  a 
period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  contmuous 
session  of  both  Houses  after  the  date  on 
which  the  license  is  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress to  disapprove  the  Issuance  of  a  license 
by  the  adoption  !n  either  House  of  a  resolu- 
tion disapproving  the  proposed  license. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  may  by  regulation  exempt  Individual 
countries  and  specific  categories  of  police. 
law  enforcement,  or  security  equipment  from 
the  congressional  review  and  disapproval  au- 
thority set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  if  he  finds 


and  determmes  export  of  the  equipment 
would  not  threaten  fundamental  human  and 
clvU  liberties." 

PSESmENTIiU,   HEVIZW 

Sec.  11.  The  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969  as  amended  is  further  amended  by  In- 
serting after  section  4A  as  added  by  this  bill, 
the  following  new  section : 

"Src.  4B.  The  President  is  directed  to  re- 
view ail  laws,  and  regulations  Issued  there- 
under by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  other 
Government  agencies,  governing  the  export 
and  re-export  of  materials,  supplies,  articles. 
technical  data  or  other  Information  relating 
to  the  design,  fabrication,  development,  sup- 
ply, repair  or  replacement  of  any  nuclear 
facility  or  any  part  thereof,  and  to  report 
within  six  months  to  the  Congress  on  the 
adequacy  of  such  regulations  to  prevent  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  capability  for  non- 
peaceful  purposes.  The  President  Is  also  di- 
rected to  review  domestic  and  International 
nuclear  safeguards  and  to  report  within 
six  months  to  the  Congress  on  the  adequacy 
of  such  safeguards  to  prevent  the  prollfera-  , 
tlon.  diversion  or  theft  of  all  such  nuclear 
materials  and  on  efforts  by  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  to  strengthen  Interna- 
tional nuclear  safeguards  in  anticipation  of 
the  Review  conference  scheduled  to  be  held 
In  February  1976  pursuant  to  Article  Vm, 
section  3  of  The  Treaty  on  the  Kon-Prollfera- 
tlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons." 

EXPOlATIOIf    DATE 

Sic.  12.  Section  14  of  the  Export  Admln- 
Uitration  Act  of  1969  Is  amended  by  striking 
"July  30.  1974"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"June  30.  1977". 

REVIEW  BT  COUPTBOLLCB  CENESAL 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  shall  conduct  a  continuous 
review  of  the  effectiveness  of  procedxires  im- 
plemented by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969.  In 
carrying  out  such  review  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  consider,  among  other  relevant 
factors — 

{!)  current  and  projected  domestic  short- 
ages of  icey  commodities,  export  levels  of 
these  commodities,  the  impact  on  domestic 
prices  and  employment  of  such  shortages, 
and  anticipated  domestic  and  foreign  de- 
mand for  such  commodities;  and 

<2)  the  need  for  additional  export  controls 
of  commodities  In  short  supply,  the  time 
and  manner  in  which  such  controls  should 
be  implemented,  and  the  recommended  dura- 
tion of  any  such  controls 

(b)(1)  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  regular  reports  set- 
ting forth  the  results  of  the  review  required 
by  subsection  (a), 

r2i  In  addition,  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  transmit  without  delay  to  the  Congress 
a  special  report  whenever  he  determines  that 
there  is  a  domestic  shortage  of  any  com- 
modity which  together  with  exports  "of  that 
commodity,  threatens  domestic  price  sta- 
bility of  that  commodity  and  or  employment 
related  to  that  commodity.  Such  report  shall 
conuin  the  Comptroller  General's  estimate 
of  the  extent  of  the  domestic  shortage  of 
that  commodity,  the  current  and  projected 
export  levels,  and  the  projected  domestic 
price  and  employment  Impact  at  projected 
export  levels  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
include  such  recommendations  for  leglsKi- 
tlve  or  aflmlnlstratlve  action  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

ici  Notwlthstandmg  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  in  carrying  out  such  functions. 
the  Comptroller  General  is  authorized  to 
request,  and  any  department,  agency  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government  Is 
directed  to  furnish,  such  Information  as  Is 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  pro- 
vided for  under  this  section,  including  esti- 


mates of  the  quantity  of  any  conunodity 
necessary  for  (1)  domestic  consumption,  (2) 
exports,  and  (3)  reasonable  carryover,  in- 
cluding disaster  relief  assistance  or  other 
emergency  situations. 

AMENDMENT  TO   MtNEBAL   LEASING   ACT   OF    1920 

Sec.  14.  Section  28(u)  of  the  Mineral  Lieaa- 
Ing  Act  of  1920  (30  U.SC.  185)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "quantity  and 
quality  of  petroleum  available  to  the  United 
States"  the  following:  "or  reeuU.  directly  or 
Indirectly,  in  any  increase  in  the  price  there- 
of to  the  Umted  States  petroleum  purchaser". 

AGBICTTLTUSAL  COMMODTTXES 

Sec.  15.  Section  4{f)  of  the  Export  Admln- 
Lstratlon  Act  of  1969,  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act.  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(1)"  immediately  after  "(f)",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Within  nmety  days  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  crop  year  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  determine  which  commodities. 
If  any,  subject  to  the  reporting  requirements 
of  section  812  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1070,  are  likely  to  be  in  short  supply.  A 
commodity  shall  be  determined  to  be  In 
short  supply  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  the  total  quantity  of  the 
commodity  that  will  be  produced  In  the 
crop  year  will  be  Insufficient  to  provide  for 
anticipated  domestic  consumption,  commer- 
cial exports,  programed  food  assistance  com- 
mitments, disaster  relief  assistance  and  other 
emergency  assistance,  and  a  reasonable 
carryover  at  the  end  of  the  crop  year.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
submit  his  findings  to  Congress  together 
with  a  plan  or  plans  to  cope  with  the  an- 
ticipated shortage." 

ECONOMIC  POLICT  ACTIONS 

Sec.  16.  (s)  Section  3  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969,  as  amended  by 
section  4  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(7)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  use  export  controls  to  secure  the  removal 
by  foreign  countries  of  restrictions  on  access 
to  supplies  (a>  where  such  restrictions 
which  have  or  may  have  a  serious  domestic 
Inflationary  Impact,  have  caused  or  may 
cause  a  serious  domestic  shortage,  or  have 
or  may  have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States,  or  (b)  where 
such  restrictions  have  been  imposed  for 
purposes  of  Influencing  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.  In  effecting  this  policy, 
the  President  shall  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  secure  the  removal  or  reduction  of 
such  restrictions,  policies  or  actions  through 
International  cooperation  and  agreement 
before  resorting  to  the  imposition  of  controls 
on  the  export  of  materials  from  the  United 
States:  Provided.  That  no  action  shall  be 
taken  \n  fulfillment  of  the  policy  set  forth 
In  this  subsection  to  restrict  the  export  of 
medicine  and  medical  supplies." 

(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act.  as  amended 
by  sections  3.  4.  9.  and  10  of  this  Act.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

'■(k)  Before  exercising  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  Act  to  implement  the  policy 
set  forth  In  section  3(7).  the  President 
shall— 

"(1)  request  and  receive  from  the  Tariff 
Commission  Its  views  on  the  probable  Im- 
pact on  the  domestic  economy  of  such  exer- 
cise of  authority:  Provided,  however.  That 
such  views  are  transmitted  to  the  President 
within  thirty  days  of  the  request  therefor; 
and 

"(2)  consult  with  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  such 
exercise  of  authority." 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bin  was  passed. 
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I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  DEBATE  ON  CLOTURE 
MOTION  TOMORROW  TO  BEGIN 
AT  1:15  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  hour  for  the 
debate  on  the  cloture  motion  tomorrow 
begin  at  1:15  p.m.  That  would  put  the 
vote  at  approximately  2:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR METZENBAUM  TOMORROW 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  on 
tomorrow,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  fMr. 
METZENBAUM)  be  rccoffiiized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TR.ANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW FOR  CONSIDEFIATION 
OP  PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  Senator  fr(jm  Ohio  (Mr. 
METZENBAtTM)  completes  his  statement. 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes  each,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Public  Works.  AEC 
appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRoicK).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
oi-dered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
IMPEACHMENT  RULES  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi'.  President, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  and 
as  chairman -of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
hearings  will  be  conducted  beginning  on 
Monday  of  next  week  at  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.,  at  which  time  Senators  may  ap- 
pear before  the  subcommittee  to  deliver 
their  testimony  with  regard  to  the  im- 
peachment rules  of  the  Senate,  and  sug- 
gesting any  revisions  that  they  may  wish 
to  have  considered. 


Senators  will  be  notified  by  mail  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Rules  of  this  date 
and  the  time  of  the  hearings,  but  I  wish 
to  make  the  statement  for  the  Record 
now.  I  ask  that  the  appropriate  officers 
of  the  Senate  on  tomorrow,  or  even  this 
evening,  make  this  information  available 
also  on  the  hotlines  of  the  two  respective 
cloakrooms. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Instead  of  appearing  before  the 
committee,  I  wish  to  take  1  minute  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  committee  of 
the  Senate  will  adhere  to  the  statement 
that  has  been  made  in  the  whip  notice 
for  several  days,  which  quotes  a  present 
Senate  rule  that  if  and  when  a  trial 
should  begin  that  it  "shall  continue  in 
session  from  day  to  day  ^Sunday  ex- 
cepted) ,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Senate,  until  final  judgment  shall  be 
rendered." 

I  think  it  is  important  that  anv  pro- 
ceedings In  the  Senate  be  handled  as 
promptly  as  possible;  that  the  Senate 
stay  in  session  on  the  particular  subject 
and  conclude  it  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  share  that 
viewpoint.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  also  stated  that  to  be  hte  view- 
point, and  if  the  Senate  operates)  under 
the  nresent  impeachment  rules,  t^at  will 
be  the  procedure.  — 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  wish  to  support  the  Sen- 
atar's  view,  and  I  am  delighted  to  know 
the  intention  of  the  leaders. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  convene 
at  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m.  After  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzevbaum)  will  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  there 
will  ensue  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each,  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  routine  morning  business  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  making  appropri- 
ations for  Public  Works.  H.R.  15155. 
There  is  a  time  agreement  on  that  bill. 
Undoubtedly,  rollcall  votes  will  occur  on 
the  passage  thereof  and  perhaps  on 
amendments  thereto. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  H.R.  15155.  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  15323.  an  act  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  to  revise 
the  method  of  providing  for  public  re- 
muneration in  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
Incident,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  is  a  time  agreement  on  that  bill. 
It  is  anticipated  that  rollcall  votes  will 
occur  thereon. 


A  rollcall  vote  on  the  motion  to  in- 
voke cloture  on  the  consumer  protection 
bill  will  occur  at  about  2:30  p.m. 

Tomorrow  gives  promise  of  being  a 
busy  day  and  it  could  be  a  very  long  day 
with  several  rollcalls  throughout. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
9:30  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  6:48 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Thursday,  August  1,  1974.  at  9:30 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  31,  1974: 

Defastusnt  op  JtrsncE 

Richard  W.  Velde,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance, 
vice  Donald  E.  SantarelU,  resigned. 

DlPLOBtATIC    AND   FOftZXGN    SEBTICE 

The  foil  owing -named  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cer for  promotion  from  class  3  to  class  2: 

Richard  W.  Berg,  of  New  Hampshire. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Serrloe  In- 
formation officer  of  class  2,  a  consular  of- 
ficer, and  a  secretary  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Oerald  Stryker.  of  Virginia. 

Now  a  Foreign  Service  ofllcer  of  class  3  and 
a  secretary  m  the  Diplomatic  Semc».  to  be 
also  a  consular  officer  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Peter  C.  Walker,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offl* 
cera  of  class  3,  consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America.: 

Roy  Y.  Fujioka..  of  CaUfomiA. 

Esther  Magdalene  Rice,  of  Ohio. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  class  4,  a  consular  officer,  and  a  secre- 
tary In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Richard  Augustus  Calfee.  of  Michigan. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  in- 
formation officers  of  class  4.  consular  officers, 
and  secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

Ray  Heyden  Burson.  of  North  Carolina. 

Vincent  Chlarello,  of  New  York. 

Sally  M.  Grooms,  of  Illinois. 

Alan  A.  Rogers,  of  California. 

Dennis  Ray  Shaw,  of  South  Dakota. 

Kiuln  Thorbecke  Stephen,  of  Florida. 

Frances  F.  Swltt.  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  Topp  Tims,  of  Virginia. 

For  promotion  from  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  class  6  to  class  S : 

WlUlam  C.  Kelly,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

For  reftppolntment  In  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  S,  a  con- 
sular officer,  and  a  secretary  In  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Mary  Mlchelson  Haselton,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

For  reappointment  in  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  Foreign  Service  information  officer  of 
class  6,  a  consular  officer,  and  a  secretary  in 
the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Hugh  James  Ivory,  of  New  York. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  6,  consular  officers,  and  secretaries 
In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 
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Guy  C.  Johnson,  of  California. 

Ellen.  G.  Joyner.  of  North  Carolina. 

Ishmael  Lara,  of  Cftllfornla. 

B.  Jerry  Lujan.  of  New  Mexico. 

Margie  M.  Mallory.  of  Texas. 

W,  Lee  Mattlngly.  of  Massachusetts. 

Roy  Raymond  Mat.<5on,  of  Virginia. 

Michael  L.  Mllllgan,  of  New  York. 

Charles  G.  Pedontl.  of  Masfiacbusetts. 

Eleanor  M.  Bldge.  of  Massachusetts. 

Otane  C.  Salisbury,  of  New  York. 

Maxguerlta  M.  Slmonson.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Snapp.  of  Virginia. 

Lyie  A.  van  Ravenswaay.  of  Missouri. 

Bobby  L.  Watson,  of  California. 

Katberlne  M.  White,  of  Arizona. 

Warren  E-  Mills,  of  MaEsachusetts. 

For  apjwlntment  ?^  Foreign  Service  In* 
formation  officers  of  class  5.  consular  offlcers, 
and  secretaries  In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

Phlllx  Silvio  Araeon    of  New  Mexicc- 

WUllam  Scott  Watson,  of  Virginia. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers of  class  7  to  class  6: 

Leslie  Alson  Doak.  of  California. 

Sbaun  Edward  Donnelly,  of  Indiana. 

Wavne  Stephen  Lelnlnger.  of  Florida. 

George  H.  Mitchell.  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Wllllnm  Howard  >*oore,  of  Virginia. 

John  J.  TkacJk.  Jr.,  of  Virginia, 

For  reappointment  In  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  Foreign  Service  Information  officer  of 
class  6.  a  consular  officer,  and  a  Mcretary 
in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

Ckinna  Mlllons  Culpepper,  of  Washington. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers of  class  6,  consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Charles  Lynwood  McKlnnon,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Powers,  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.   Clarke  Rodgers.  Jr..  of  Georgia. 

For  promotion  from  a  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer of  class  8  to  class  7 : 

Andrew   Sciacchltano.   of   IlllnoSs. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers of  class  7,  consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Sara  E  Bnrr.  of  Florida. 

Jonathan  M.  Bcnsky.  of  Virginia. 

Steven  M.  Brattaln.  of  Ohio. 

Donald  Camp,  of  Maryland. 

John  Davis  Caswell,  of  Connecticut. 

Michael  A.  Ceurvorat.  of  Iowa. 

Philip  Dale  Dean.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Patrick  DelVecchlo.  of  Virginia. 

Milton  K.  Drucker.  of  Massachusetts. 

Franklin  Huddle.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Edmund  James  Hull,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Donald  Carter  Hunter,  of  New  Jersey. 

Donald  C.  Johnson,  of  Oregon. 

Grrald  Richa.'tl   Luerfers.  of  Nebraska. 

Michael  E.  McNau'.l.  of  Washlns^ton. 

."^Ilchael  J.  Metrlnko.  of  Pennsylvania. 


Brian  J.  Mohler,  of  New  York. 

Patrick  J.  Nichols,  of  Virginia. 

John  A.  Polansky.  Jr..  of  Texas. 

Charles  E.  Redman,  of  Indiana. 

Ronald  MacDonnell  Roberts,  of  California. 

Karia  R.  Smith,  of  Florida. 

David  C.  Summers,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  Craig  Van  Voorhees.  of  Michigan. 

Michael  R.  Vick.  of  Virginia, 

Steven  Wagensell.  of  Rhode  Island. 

Paul  T.  Walters,  of  Ohio. 

Kent  M.  Wiedemann,  of  California. 

William  N.  Witting,  of  Virginia. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  in- 
formation oO^cers  of  class  7.  consular  officers, 
and  secretaries  m  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

David  L.  Arnett.  of  Louisiana. 

William  C.  Dawson,  Jr..  of  Kentucky. 

Richard  J.  Kaplan,  of  Massachusetts. 

Joel  J.  Levy,  of  Connecticut. 

Karl  F.  Olsson.  of  Nebraska. 

Wmiam  G.  Pelfrey.  of  Michigan. 

Louise  Taylor,  of  California. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  cla.ss  8,  consular  offlcers.  and  secre- 
taries In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Edna  M.  Black,  of  Massachusetts. 

Steven  Robert  Buckler,  of  Michigan. 

.\nne  O.  Gary,  of  Maryland. 

Kathleen  Chlsholm.  of  Massachusetts. 

Timothy  John  Dunn,  of  Illinois. 

George  Ernest  Hamilton,  of  Texas. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Ser\ice  in- 
formation officer  of  class  8.  a  consular  officer, 
and  a  secretary  in  the  Diplomatic  Ser^-lce 
of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Barbara  St.  C.  Calandra.  of  New  York. 

Foreign  Service  reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
sulnr  officers  and  secretaries  in  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Craig  A.  Anicss.  of  Virginia. 

Philip  J-  Ba'estriert.  of  Virginia. 

Janlue  M.  Brookner.  of  New  Jersey. 

John  H.  Buehler,  of  Texas. 

Stewart  D.  Btirton.  of  Utah. 

Charlotte  Z.  Bustoa-Vtdela,  of  Virginia. 

Virginia  S.  Carson,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Allan  Price  Daw,  of  Virginia. 

Allan  V.  Ellsbury.  of  Wyoming. 

Victor  H  Gait,  of  Virginia. 

Norman  D.  Glick,  of  New  York. 

Vasla  C.  Omlrkln.  of  Nevada. 

Russell  S.  Hlbbs.  of  Nevada. 

David  M.  Hoopes,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 

Stephen  M.  Hourlgan.  of  Virginia. 

Miller  N.  Hudson.  Jr.,  of  New  Mexico. 

James  R.  Hughes,  of  Virginia. 

Eugene  L.  Jeffers,  Jr..  of  Maryland. 

Robert  H.  Larson,  of  Vlrlgnla. 

Nicholas  G.  Mariano,  of  Maryland. 

Warren  J.  Marlk.  of  Virginia. 

Elizabeth  Davenport  McKune.  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


James  A.  Moorhouse.  of  Virginia. 

Felix  N.  NegretU.  of  Maryland. 

Elnar  O.  Olsen.  of  Virginia. 

Morton  M.  Palmer  III.  of  Virginia- 
Jeffrey  O.  Peterson,  of  Virginia. 

Ruth  H.  Phillips,  of  New  York. 

Bernard  C.  Pollock,  of  Virginia. 

Andrew  D.  Roblflng,  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  A.  Ryan,  of  Virginia. 

Frederic  H.  Sabln,  of  Virginia. 

William  C.  Slmenson.  of  Vlrglna. 

James  J.  Soldow.  of  Florida. 

Howell  S.  Teeple.  of  Texas. 

Donald  F.  Vogel.  of  Virginia. 

Dan  S.  Wages,  of  Virginia. 

James  C.  Whlttemore,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  H.  WUcox,  of  Maryland. 

William  W.  Williams,  of  Colorado. 

Geraldlne  J.  Wltcbrod.  of  lUlnols. 

Gerald  A.  Zlngsheim.  of  Virginia. 

For  Service  Reserve  Offices  to  be  Secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Vincent  W.  Brown,  of  California. 

Charles  J.  Nelson,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

William  C.  Poole,  of  Virginia. 

Foreign  Service  staff  officers  to  be  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Francis  J.  Holeva.  of  California. 

Camllo  E.  Leon,  of  Arizona. 

Jack  J.  Rudolph,  Jr.,  of  California. 
In  THE  Coast  Guakd 

The   following  offlcers  of  the  U.S-   Coast 
Guard  for  promotion   to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant (Junior  grade) : 
Christian  T,  Bonher     Bruce  E-  Tate 
Otis  B   Jones.  Jr.  Walter  Sapp 

James  E  Koehler  James  W.  Guln.  Jr. 

Richard  P.  Ttttermary  William  A,  Danner 
Wayne  K   Gibson  David  J.  Doyle 

Douglas  K.  McFadden  Walter  J.  Brudzlnskl 
Thomas  A.  Trosvig       Arthur  E.  Adklns 
Richard  E.  Prye  II         Herman  S.  Prltchard 
Dennis  R.  ShocbothanDavld  V.  Romme 

The  following  Reserve  offlcers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned 
officers  In  the  Regular  Coast  Guard  in  the 
grades  Indicated: 

CoTnmander 

John  M.  Oece 

Lieutenant  commander 

Kenneth  J,  Morris 

Richard  L  Schoel 

LieuteTUinf 
Raymond  M.  ftetzold  William  H.  Boland,  Jr. 
Craig  T.  Lynch  Darryl  R  Hannon 

Kyle  E.  Jones  Lewis  C-  Dunn 

Lieutenant  {juntor  grade) 

Lawrence  M.  Jaamann 

The  following  temporary  offlcers  of  the 
US.  Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  chief 
warrant  officer,  W2: 

Thomas  P-  Weber 

Charles  O   QUI 


July  31,  19 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Edward  O.  Ijitch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  search  and  try  our  toays,  and 
turn  again  to  the  Lord. — Lamentations 
3:  40. 

Almighty  Ood.  who  art  the  source  of 
all  our  being  and  the  sustalner  of  our 
daily  lives,  give  us  grace  to  grow  in  good- 
ness, to  Increase  In  insight  and  to  live  In 
love  that  every  talent  Thou  hast  en- 
trusted to  us  may  be  strengthened  by 


faithful  use.  In  all  our  getting  help  us 
to  get  wisdom — wisdom  to  see  clearly, 
wisdom  to  make  decisions  courageously, 
and  wisdom  to  seek  to  live  on  the  higher 
ground  of  truth  and  good  will. 

Bless  our  Nation  with  Thy  favor,  we 
pray  Thee,  and  in  these  troubled  times 
help  us  to  be  true  to  the  great  ideals  of 
our  fathers  that  our  country  may  ever 
be  the  home  of  freedom.  Justice,  and  true 
brotherhood. 


In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles : 
On  July  23.  1974: 

H.R.  U385.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 

Health  Service  Act  to  revUe  the  programs  of 

health  services  research  and  to  extend  the 

program  of  assistance  for  medical  libraries. 

On  July  25,  1974: 

H.R.  7824.  An  act  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  the  legal  services  program  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opporttinlty  to  a 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R  11143.  An  act  to  provide  the  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  year  1975  and  succeeding  fis- 
cal years  for  the  Committee  for  Purchase  of 
Products  and  Services  of  the  Blind  and  Other 
Severely  Handicapped,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  July  26.  1974: 

H.R.  8543.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  VIorIca 
Anna  Ghltescu.  Alexander  Ohltescu.  and 
Serban  George  Ohltescu. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  title : 

S.  3477.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 9.  1955.  relatmg  to  school  fare  subsidy 
for  transportation  of  schoolchildren  within 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
14592*  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1975  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test  and  eval- 
uation for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
pi'escrit>e  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  of  civilian  persomiel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loads,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
154721  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  Agriculture-Environmental 
and  Consumer  Protection  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975.  and 
for  other  purposes,"  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  56.  to  the  foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
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the  House  to  the  blU  (S.  426  >  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  cooperation 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  States  with  respect  to  the  regu- 
lation of  surface  mining  operations,  and 
the  acquisition  and  reclamation  of 
abandoned  mines,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
JACKSOH,  Mr.  MxiciLF.  Mr.  Johnston. 
Mr.  Haskell.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Fankin. 
Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr.  Bcckle^  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  joint  resolutions  of 
the  following  titles,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

SJ.  Res.  226.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950:  and 

S.J.  Res.  229.  Jftnt  resolution  to  amend 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
Stevens  was  appointed  as  a  conferee  on 
the  bin  IS.  628)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  annuity 
reduction  made,  in  order  to  provide  a 
surviving  spouse  with  an  annuity,  during 
periods  when  the  annuitant  is  not  mar- 
ried" In  lieu  of  Mr.  Fong.  excused. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
Stevens  was  appointed  as  a  conferee  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  147151  entitled  "An  act  to 
clarify  existing  authority  for  employ- 
ment of  White  House  Office  and  Execu- 
tive Residence  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes"  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Fono.  excused 


PROPOSED  REDUCTION  IN  MILI- 
TARY ASSISTANCE  SERVICE 
FUNDED  PROGRAM 

1  Mr.  PLYNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
when  the  House  considers  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  it  will  very  likely  con- 
tain an  item  of  SI  billion  for  U.S.  sup- 
port of  the  military  assistance  service 
funded — MASF — program,  the  principal 
instrument  for  American  military  aid  to 
the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam. 

At  the  proper  time  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  SI  billion  fig- 
ure to  $700  million.  This  amendment  will 
be  consistent  with  actions  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  over  the  past  few 
months  despite  admonitions  of  calamity 
from  the  administration. 

The  House  has  previously  acted  re- 
sponsibly In  reducing  the  adminstration 
requests  for  MASF  and  has  thereby  con- 
tributed to  the  possibility  of  meaningful 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

We  in  the  Congress  again  have  the 
responsibility  to  continue  this  effort,  and 
for  this  purpose  I  will  offer  the  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  figure  of  SI  billion  for 
the  MASF  program  in  fiscal  year  1975 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  $700 


million — a  figure  comparable  to  the 
actual  MASF  expenditures  made  for 
South  Vietnam  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

While  it  Is  true  that  in  fiscal  year  1974 
the  Congress  provided  a  limitation  of 
$1,009  billion  for  military  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam.  !&«  than  $750  million 
was  actually  applied  against  the  fiscal 
year  1974  account.  Any  amount  over  $750 
million  would  be  an  increase  over  fiscal 
year  1974.  Beliei'ing  as  I  do  that  some  re- 
duction must  be  made  and  after  consul- 
tation with  other  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  have  selected  the 
$700  million  figure  as  one  which  is  both 
realistic  and  which  while  constituting  a 
reduction  from  the  expenditure  level  of 
1974.  it  is  a  mild  reduction  and  one  which 
is  fully  justified. 

A  number  of  fundamental  considera- 
tions have  led  me  to  offer  the  $700  mil- 
lion figure.  The  1-minute  rule  imder 
which  I  speak  does  not  permit  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  any  of  these  at  this  time,  but  I 
shall  discuss  these  cotuiderations  to- 
morrow again  under  the  1-minute  rtile. 


MILITARY    ASSISTANCE    BUDGET 
SHOULD  BE  CUT 

I  Mr.  GIAIMO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  iMr.  Flykt) 
and  with  his  remarks,  that  the  militarj- 
assistance  budget  for  South  Vietnam, 
which  will  be  part  of  our  defense  appro- 
priation bill  should  be  cut  as  outlined  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  There  is  no 
question  that  we  must  indicate  quite 
clearly  to  all  that  it  is  America's  intent 
to  cut  and  eventually  eliminate  these 
massive  amounts  of  military  aid  which 
have  been  supplied  to  South  Vietnam. 
so  that  ultimately  a  political  and  peace- 
ful solution  can  be  found  for  the  diffi- 
culties in  Vietnam,  rather  than  intensi- 
fication of  the  military  activities  which 
our  military  aid  abets. 


COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORA- 
TION ANNUAL  REPORT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  13,  Public  Law  806.  80th  Cong..  2d 
Sess.  (62  Stat.  1073  > ,  I  transmit  herewith 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1973. 

RICHARD  Nixon. 
The  Whub  Hocse,  July  31, 1974. 
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ANNOUNCEME^^^  OP  ADDITION  TO 
LEOISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  McFAli  asked  and  was  given 
pennlssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
nilnute.) 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  that  on  tomorrow  the 
first  item  of  business  will  be  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  14021,  the  legisla- 
tive appropriations  bill. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  FOREST  A. 
HARNESS 

I  Mr.  HIT  ,T  lis  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  lor  1  min- 
ute and  to  rertse  and  extend  his  re- 
marlcs.  i 

Mr.  HHilS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  aiuiounce  today  the 
death  of  a  former  Member  of  this  great 
body,  former  Congressman  Forest  A. 
Harness  of  Indiana  who  passed  away  this 
week.  Since  that  time  he  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Amy  B.  Rose,  have  lived  in 
Sarasota.  Fla. 

Congressman  Harness  was  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  here  be- 
ginning with  the  70th  Congre.^s  through 
and  including  the  80th  Congress.  In  serv- 
ing here,  he  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Senices.  then  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  After  his 
.service.  In  1948  he  practiced  law.  and 
then  in  1952  became  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate.  He  left  that  posi- 
tion In  1955  when  appointed  to  the  Amer- 
ican Battle  Monuments  Commission,  and 
retired  from  Government  service  alto- 
gether la  1960. 

While  In  the  Congress.  Congressman 
Hsmess  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs.  Committee  on  Rules. 
Subcommittee  on  Expenditures  and 
Propaganda  In  the  Federal  Government. 

He  was  also  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee which  investigated  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Conrunlsslon.  He  also  served 
on  the  Republican  Policy  Committee. 

The  Congressman  was  active  in  the 
American  Legion  since  Its  inception,  and 
served  as  commander  of  Post  6  in  Koko- 
mo.  Ind..  Judge  advocate  and  depart- 
ment commander  for  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

I  am  proud  to  have  kno«-n  Congress- 
man Harness  and  honored  to  have 
shared  the  same  hometown. 

To  his  widow  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  at  this  time. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 


roley 

Hog&u 

Powell,  Ohio 

Gray 

HoUfleld 

Beee 

Owen.  Oreg. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Green.  Pa. 

Kuykendoll 

Rostenliowsia 

Grtffltbs 

Landrum 

Stclger.  Ariz. 

Gunter 

McSpadden 

Symington 

HoDKn.  Idaho 

Me«dB 

Tleman 

Han3«n,  Wash. 

O-NeUl 

Udall 

Hubert 

Pike 

Vander  Veen 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  389 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  2510.  CREATING  FEDERAL  OF- 
FICE OF  PROCUREMENT  POLICY 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2510) , 
to  create  an  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  within  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  House  amendments  thereto,  insist 
on  the  House  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
HouriKLi),  Si  Germain,  Puuua,  Hobton, 
and  Erlekborn. 


PERMISSION  FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
AGRICULTURE   TO   FILE   REPORT 
ON    HOUSE    CONCURRENT   RESO- 
LUTION 564.  RETURNING  SMOKEY 
BEAR  TO  HIS  PLACE  OF  BIRTH 
Mr.   RUNNELS.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  flie  a  report  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  564.  to  declare  the 
sense   of   Congress   that   Smokey   Bear 
shall  be  returned  on  his  death  to  his 
place  of  birth.  Capitan.  N.  Mex. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico? 
There  wxs  no  objection. 


IRoU  No. 

421) 

Arenda 

Chappell 

Chlshotm 

Blatnik 

Clark 

BroiKo 

Clay 

DIgfts 

Carey.  NY. 

CoDte 

Drlnan 

Carter 

Cony  em 

EWns.  Tenn 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  8217, 
BXEMPTION  FROM  DUTY  OF 
EQUIPMENT  AND  REPAIRS  FOR 
CERTAIN  VESSELS 

Mr.  MTT.T.S  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  8217) 
to  exempt  from  duty  certain  equipment 
and  repairs  for  vessels  operated  by  or  for 
any  agency  of  the  United  States,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  In  Ueu  of 
the  report. 

The  CTerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  16, 
1974.) 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  text  of  the  Senate 
amendments  was  printed  in  the  RicoRo 
last  week  and  Members  had  access  to  it 


at  that  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTTOrr     OFFERED     8T     MB.     Ma.13 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Msxs  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  CUsagreement  to  tbe  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  text  at  the  bill.  H.R.  8217.  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows : 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  text 
of  the  bill  (page  2.  after  line  6),  Insert  the 
following; 

Sec.  3.  The  last  sentence  of  section  303 
(CMS)  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Dn- 
employment  Compensation  Act  of  1970  (as 
added  by  section  20  of  Public  Law  93-233 
and  amended  by  section  2  of  Public  Law  93- 
256  and  by  section  2  of  Public  Law  93-329)  Is 
amended  by  strUtlng  out  "August  I.  1974" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "AprU  30,  1975". 

Sec.  4  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
204(b)  of  the  Emergency  Dnemplovmenl 
Compensation  Act  of  1971  is  amended  to  read 
aji  follows:  "Amounts  appropriated  as  re- 
payable advances  and  paid  to  the  States 
under  section  203  shall  be  repaid,  without 
Interest,  as  provided  In  section  905(d)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act." 

(b)  Section  9031b)  of  the  Social  Sectulty 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(3). 

Sec.  5.  Section  1631  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof; 

"BEIMaUBSEMENT  TO   STATES   FOB   tHTIBnff 
ASSISTANCE     PATMEITTS 

"(g)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (d) 
(I)  and  subsection  (b)  as  It  relates  to  the 
payment  of  less  than  the  correct  amount  of 
beneflts,  the  Secretary  may.  upon  written 
authorization  by  an  Individual,  withhold 
benefits  due  with  respect  to  that  Individual 
and  may  pay  to  a  State  (or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof  If  agreed  to  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  State)  from  the  bencflts  with- 
held an  amount  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
State  (or  political  subdivision)  for  Interim 
assistance  furnished  on  behalf  of  the  Indi- 
vidual by  the  State  (or  political  subdivision). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'benefits'  with  respect  to  any  Individual 
means  supplemental  security  Income  bene- 
fits under  this  title,  and  any  State  sup- 
plementary payments  under  section  1616 
or  under  section  213  of  Public  Law  93-66 
which  the  Secretary  maltes  on  behalf  of  a 
State  (or  political  subdivision  thereof), 
that  the  Secretary  has  determined  to  be  due 
with  respect  to  the  Individual  at  the  time  the 
Secretary  makes  the  first  payment  of  bene- 
fits. A  cash  advance  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)(4)(A)  shaU  not  be  considered 
as  the  first  payment  of  benefits  for  purposes 
of  the  preceding  .sentence - 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'Interim  assistance'  with  respect  to 
any  Individual  means  assistance  financed 
from  State  or  local  funds  and  furnished 
for  meeting  basic  needs  during  the  period. 
beginning  with  the  month  In  which  the 
Individual  Bled  an  application  for  benefits 
(as  defined  In  paragraph  (2) ),  for  which  b« 
was  eligible  for  such  benefits. 

"(4)  fn  order  for  a  State  to  receive  reim- 
bursement under  tbe  provisions  of  paragraph 
(1 ) .  the  State  shall  be  in  effect  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary's  which  shall  provide— 

"(A)  that  If  the  Secretary  makes  payment 
to  the  State  (or  a  political  subdivision  of  the 
State  as  provided  for  under  the  agreement) 
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Id  reimbursement  for  Interim  assistance  (as 
defined  In  paragraph  (3) )  lor  any  Individual 
in  an  amount  greater  than  the  reimburse- 
ment amount  authorized  by  paragraph  (1), 
the  State  (or  political  subdivision)  shall  pay 
to  the  individual  the  balance  of  such  pay- 
ment in  exc«6S  of  the  reimbursable  amount  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  but  In  any  event 
within  ten  woriclng  days  or  a  shorter  period 
specified  in  the  agreement:  and 

"(B)  that  the  State  will  comply  with  such 
other  rules  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to 
achieve  efficient  and  effective  administration 
of  this  subsection  and  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program  established  by  this 
title,  including  protection  of  hearing  rights 
for  any  individual  aggrieved  by  action  taken 
by  the  State  (or  political  subdivision),  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection. 

" ( 5)  Tbe  provisions  of  subsection  ( c) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  disagreement 
concerning  payment  by  the  Secretary  to  a 
State  pursuant  to  the  preceding  provisions 
of  this  subsection  nor  the  amount  retained 
by  tbe  State  (or  political  subdivision). 

"(6)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  expire  on  June  30,  1976.  At  least  sixty 
days  prior  to  such  expiration  date,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
assessing  the  effects  of  actions  taken  pur- 
suant  to  this  subsection,  including  the  ade- 
quacy of  interim  assistance  provided  and 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  admin- 
istration of  such  provislonB.  Such  report  may 
include  such  recommendations  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate.". 

Sec.  e.  (a)  Section  1611  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  m  subsection  (a)(l)fA),  by  Inserting 
"(or,  if  greater,  the  amount,  determined  un- 
der section  1617) "  immediately  after  *'»1,7B2"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)(2)(A).  by  Inserting 
"(or,  if  greater,  the  amount  determined  un- 
der section  1617 ) "  mimedlately  after  "82,628"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)  (1),  by  inserting  "(or. 
If  greater,  the  amount  determined  under  sec- 
tion 1617)"  immediately  after  "$1,762";  and 

(4)  In  subsection  (b)  (2).  by  inserting  "(or. 
If  greater,  the  amount  determined  under  sec- 
tion 1617) "  Immediately  after  "»2.628'*. 

(b)  Part  A  of  title  XVI  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section : 

"COST-OF-l-rVINO    AIUCSTMENTS    IN    BENETrTS 

"Sec.  1617.  Whenever  benefit  amounts  un- 
der title  n  are  increased  by  any  percentage 
effective  with  any  month  as  a  result  of  de- 
termination made  under  section  215(1),  each 
of  the  dollar  amounts  in  effect  for  such 
month  under  subsections  (a)(1)(A),  (a)(2) 
<A).  (bXD.  (b)  (2)  of  section  1611,  and  sub- 
section (a)il)(A)  of  section  211  of  Public 
Law  93-66,  as  specified  in  such  subsecilons  or 
as  previously  increased  under  this  section, 
shall  be  mcreased  by  the  same  percentage 
(and  rounded,  when  not  a  multiple  of  $1.20, 
to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $1.20),  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  benefits  for  months  after 
such  month:  and  such  dollar  amounts  as  so 
increased  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  together  with,  and  at  the  same  time 
as.  the  material  required  by  section  215(1)  (2) 
<  D)  to  be  published  therein  by  reason  of  such 
determination." 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  15(c)  (2)  of  Public  Law 
93-233  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Decem- 
ber 1,  1974"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
March  1.  1975".  and  by  striking  out  "July 
:,  1976"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "March 
1.  1967'. 

(b)  Section  15(cJ  (5)  of  Public  Law  93-233 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "March  1.  1975" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  1,  1976", 
and  by  striking  out  "October  1. 1975"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "June  1, 1976". 

(c)  Section  15(d)  of  Public  Law  93-233  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1975. 
except  that  If  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  determines  that  additional 
time  is  required  to  prepare  tbe  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (c),  he  may,  by  regula- 


tion, extend  the  applicability  of  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  to  cost  accounting 
periods  beginning  after  June  30.  1976"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1976". 

Sec.  8.  Section  249B  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "June  30,  1974"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "June  30.  1977". 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  1902(a)  (14)(B)  (l)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (relating  to  certain 
coet-sbarlng  fees  required  to  be  paid  by  some 
Individuals  under  medicaid)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "shall"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "may". 

<b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  be  effective  January  1,  1973. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  211(a)(1)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "material  participation  by  the  owner 
or  tenant"  each  time  it  occurs  the  foUow- 
ing:  "(as  determined  without  regard  to  any 
activities  of  an  agent  of  such  owner  or 
tenant)". 

(b)  Section  1402fa)(l)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition 
of  net  earnings  from  self-employment)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "material  par- 
ticipation by  the  owner  or  tenant"  each  time 
it  occurs  the  foUowli^ ;  "  (as  determined 
without  regard  to  any  activities  of  an  agent 
of  such  owner  or  tenant) ". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion ShaU  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1973. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  shall 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  investi- 
gation of  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  with 
a  view  to  determining  whether  such  Act 
should  be  extended  beyond  December  31. 
1975,  and.  If  so.  how  the  administration  of 
such  Act  can  be  Improved.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee staff  ShaU  specifically  consider 
whether  exemption  criteria  and  the  statutory 
factors  for  determining  excessive  profits 
should  be  changed  to  make  the  Act  fairer 
and  more  effective  and  more  objective.  The 
Joint  Committee  staff  shall  also  consider 
whether  the  Renegotiation  Bofu^  should  be 
restructured. 

(b)  In  conducting  such  study  and  investi- 
gation the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  shall  consult 
with  the  staffs  of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Cost  Ac- 
counting Standards  Board,  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

(c)  The  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  shall  submit  the 
results  of  Its  study  and  Investigation  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  on  or  before  Septem- 
ber 30,  1975.  together  with  such  recommen- 
dations as  It  deems  appropriate. 

Mr.  MHIS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  tinanimous  consent  to 
dispense  with  further  reading  of  the  mo- 
tion and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POINT  or  ORDKB 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  a 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  on  section  3  of  this  bill 
because  It  does  not  conform  to  the  House 
germaneness  rule,  rule  28.  clause  5(b> 

In  no  way  can  this  section  be  ger- 
mane to  the  House-passed  H.R.  8217. 
The  House  bill  dealt  with  exempting 


from  duty  certain  equipment  and  repairs 
for  vessels  operated  by  or  for  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  where  the  entries 
were  made  in  connection  with  vessels 
arriving  before  January  5.  1971. 

Section  3  deals  with  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  as  it  re- 
lates to  extended  benefits.  This  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  "repair  of  vessels." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  it  is  necessary 
to  take  time  to  explain  why  the  Senate 
tmemployment  compensation  amend- 
ment is  nongermane  to  the  House- 
passed  tariff  bill. 

It  is  nongermane  on  its  face,  and  I  ask 
that  my  point  of  order  be  sustained. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  admit 
that  the  point  of  order  is  well  taken.  I 
cannot  resist  the  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  point  of  order  Is 
sustained. 

MOTION   OFFEKED  BT    Iflt.  nCXUt 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oCfer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Pickle  moves  that  tbe  House  reject 
section  3  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  tbe 
Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  tbe  btU 
SR.  8217. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  wiU  be  recogni2ed 
for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PK^KLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  am  ob- 
jecting to  this  section  of  the  bill  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

On  its  face,  the  amendment  sounds 
good,  but  closer  examination  will  reveal 
why  it  is  wrong  for  the  House  to  ac- 
quiesce to  the  other  body,  which  has — 
once  again — come  in  at  the  last  minute 
to  suspend  or  waiver  the  provisions  of  the 
imemployment  compensation  laws. 

The  need  for  such  a  study  is  one 
reason  why  I  oppose  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. For  the  first  time  in  2  years  we 
are  having  an  open  and  full  debate  on 
what  the  Senate  is  doing  to  our  unem- 
ployment compensation  program. 

For  the  fifth  time  in  2  years  the  other 
body  is  tinkering  with  the  extended  bene- 
fits program.  For  the  fifth  time  In  2  years 
the  House  is  being  asked  to  go  along 
blindly  with  the  Senate.  We  are  asked 
to  do  so  despite  promises  from  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  that  a  permanent 
solution  is  forthcoming.  The  employers 
of  the  cotmtry  are  being  traded  off  again. 

Just  what  is  it  that  we  are  being 
asked  to  do? 

The  extended  unemployment  benefits 
program  is  complicated.  Its  basic  goal 
Is  one  with  which  no  one  quarrels.  The 
goal  is  that  when  a  State  has  abnormal 
unemployment  rates,  unemployment 
benefits  are  extended  beyond  the  normal 
period  for  payments.  In  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system,  the  time  for 
extended  benefits  period  is  13  weeks.  The 
extended  benefits  are  financed  50  percent 
from  the  State  participating  and  50 
percent  from  a  Federal  trust  fund. 

Moneys  in  the  State  fund  and  Federal 
fund  come  from  taxes  on  employers.  To 
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pay  the  Federal  fund— the  FUTA — an 
extra  tax  Is  placed  on  the  employers  all 
across  the  Nation. 

Under  permanent  law.  a  State  gets  to 
tap  the  Federal  fund  when  two  events 
occur.  First  the  unemployment  rate  has 
to  be  above  4  percent,  and  second,  the 
unemployment  rate  for  a  13-week  period 
has  to  be  120  percent  of  the  same  13-weelc 
period  of  the  previous  year. 

So.  under  the  permanent  law.  when  the 
unemplo>-ment  rate  drops  below  4  per- 
cent, or  becomes  less  than  120  percent 
of  the  previous  year's  unemployment, 
the  State  can  no  longer  get  Federal 
funds  for  extended  benefits  payment. 

For  the  past  2  years,  the  Congress  has 
waived,  or  eliminated,  with  temporary 
measures  the  120-percent  trigger  mech- 
anisms. 

Today,  we  are  being  asked  to  waive  the 
120-percent  trigger  until  April  30.  1975. 
The  present  waiver  expires  July  31.  1974. 
The  waiver  of  the  120-percent  trigger 
was  done  originally  to  help  those  states 
with  chronic  high  unemployment. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  this  original 
goal,  but  I  do  want  Congress  to  know 
that  taxes  on  employers  are  paying  for 
these  extra  benefits. 

The  sum  of  it  is  that  the  House  is  being 
asked  time  after  time  to  put  more  taxes 
on  employers  In  various  states  without 
debate. 

This   is   one   reason    why   I   ask   the 

Hoiae  to  reject  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  main  reason  that  I  a'k  the  House 

to  reject  the  Senate  amendment  is  the 

facts  of  the  situation. 

As  of  June  15.  10  States  were  receiving 
extended  benefits  under  the  present 
waiver  of  the  120-percent  trigger.  Only 
three  of  these  states  had  unemployment 
rates  above  6  percent.  Three  had  unem- 
ployment rates  below  5  percent. 

When  the  program  was  originally 
establL«hed.  4  percent  unemployment  was 
the  goal. 

Now,  many  economists  feel  S  percent 
is  the  figure  to  shoot  for. 

So.  it  would  seem  that  an  abnormal 
imemployment  situation  does  not  exist 
for  7  States  now  dralrUng  the  Federal 
fund  at  the  expense  of  employers  of  the 
other  states. 

The  House  should  put  a  stop  to  this 
practice,  and  establish  a  permanent  sys- 
tem to  help  those  states  with  unusually 
high  unemployment. 

Perhaps  a  better  solution  would  be  to 
move  to  a  simple  solution  whereby  ex- 
tended benefits  would  be  paid  when  the 
unemployment  rate  went  above  6  per- 
cent. 

Such  a  permanent  system  would  bring 
four  States  and  Puerto  Rico  under  an 
extended  benefits  program.  Two  more 
States  were  so  close  to  6  percent  plus  as 
of  June  15.  that  they.  too.  would  prob- 
ably quaUfy  if  this  new  system  was 
adopted 

The  rates  that  I  am  using  are  the 
insured  unemployment  rates.  Let  us  re- 
member, the  uninsured  do  not  receive 
benefits  no  matter  what.  So  those  who 
ask  the  uninsured  rate  be  counted  in  are 
using  the  poor  in  a  devious  way. 


If  we  want  to  help  the  urunsured  poor. 
a  system  for  them  should  be  considered. 
We  should  not  be  lulled  into  thinking 
we  are  assisting  the  uninsured,  who  are 
generally  the  lowest  income  sector  of  the 
economy,  by  tinkering  with  the  Insured 
unemployment  benefits  program. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  House  should  reject  the  Senate  non- 
germane  amendment. 

Legislation  that  is  not  fair  to  all  the 
States  should  not  be  passed  wUly-nilly 
everytlme  the  Senate  asks  for  It. 

The  facts  also  show  that  the  waiver 
of  the  120-percent  trigger  until  June  1. 
1975,  is  not  really  needed. 

I  ask  the  House  to  vote  against  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  to  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  come  up  with  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
would  like  to  be  associated  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  besides 
the  fact  that  this  is  an  ungermane 
amendment,  and  it  certainly  appears  to 
be  one  to  me,  it  does  not  seem  fair  that 
this  extension  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  law  should  be  enacted  as 
a  rider  put  on  by  the  Senate.  It  should 
be  a  bill  standing  on  its  own  feet — there 
should  be  hearings. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  is  correct,  obviously  the 
section  is  not  germane.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  this  has  happened 
on  alMut  four  or  five  occasions.  The 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  I  have  had 
colloquies  on  this  matter  before.  I  know 
that  the  Intent  is  to  try  to  correct  a  sit- 
uation that  is  obviously  and  blatantly 
unfair.  It  is  not  right  for  some  37  States 
to  pay  for  the  extended  benefits  of  10 
or  13  other  States.  This  Is  what  is  hap- 
pening today,  and  it  has  happened  many 
times  in  the  last  2  or  3  years. 

Unless  we  handle  this  problem  correct- 
ly it  can  go  on  and  on  by  virtue  of  the 
waiver  of  this  formula  of  the  trigger  here 
at  the  last  moment  as  the  Senate  has 
done  on  many  occasions  before. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  <Mr.  Pickle)  for  bringing  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  at  one  time  served  in  the  Texas 
employment  security  service,  and  as  such 
has  become  an  expert  In  this  field.  I  do 
know  that  the  gentleman  has  a  national 
reputation  in  this  field. 

t  think  it  is  regrettable  that  we  ad- 
dress this  with  an  amendment  tacked  on 
by  the  Senate  on  a  bill  that  reallv  does 
not  deal  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  certainly  do  not  claim 
to  be  any  sort  of  an  expert  in  this  field, 
but  t  was  part  of  the  Texas  State  pro- 
gram when  we  recommend  the  formula 


that  established  the  unemployment  ex- 
tended benefits  program. 

I  think  it  is  good  that  our  States  that 
have  abnormally  high  unemployment 
should  be  helped,  and  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  all  the  States,  that  they  have  come 
together  in  years  past  and  said,  "We  will 
join  and  help  you."  But  the  States  that 
said  they  wanted  to  help  did  not  say,  "We 
will  allow  a  few  States  to  continue  to  take 
advantage  of  the  program  by  waiving  the 
formula."  We  ought  to  have  a  change  in 
the  formula  now. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBEU.  Mr.  Speaker.  «1U 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  correct  the  record  in 
one  respect.  This  Is  not  new  legislation. 
It  is  merely  an  extension  of  legislation 
that  has  been  on  the  book;  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  correcting 
me.  This  is  not  new  legislation,  but  when 
this  amendment  was  tacked  onto  this 
legislation,  at  that  time  there  were  no 
hearings  to  permit  anyone  to  make  their 
points  in  regards  to  the  basic  legislatiou 
to  be  extended. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  eentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  So  this  just  con- 
tinues the  situation  without  giving  us 
the  opportunity  to  be  heard  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  formula  that  is  now  devised 
is  working  properly,  or  fairly  to  many 
States,  such  as  New  Hampshire. 

Mr,  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. May  I  make  one  other  point,  and 
then  I  will  reserve  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

There  have  been  hearings  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  on  this  whole 
subject  matter.  Contrary  to  the  observa- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, we  have  had  hearings  this  year 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  appreciate  and  I  would 
not  challenge  the  statement  in  a  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  but  the  gentleman 
knows,  and  the  Members  of  this  House 
know,  that  In  every  Instance  we  have 
come  in  at  the  last  minute.  In  the  last 
2  or  3  years,  and  asked  that  the  formula 
be  waived. 

Let  me  recap  one  statement,  and  then 
I  will  reserve  my  time.  I  do  want  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  comment 
on  this  matter  because  the  impression 
may  be  that  one  Is  trying  to  kill  the 
extended  unemployment  benefit  program. 
I  do  think  it  ought  not  to  be  abused. 
The  formula  needs  to  be  changed.  Either 
the  Members  of  the  House  must  get  to- 
gether and  recommend  a  formula,  or  the 
States  must  be  able  to  say.  "We  have 
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come  to  some  agreement."  It  is  a  little 
difficult  for  the  States  in  the  program  to 
come  to  full  accord  for  the  simple  reason 
that  when  10  States  get  all  the  benefits 
and  40  other  States  pay  for  it  then  the 
States  that  get  the  free  benefits  are  nat- 
urally not  going  to  vote  to  do  away  with 
their  own  twnefits.  But  we,  the  State  of- 
ficials, are  close  to  an  agreement  in 
conference. 

As  It  is  now,  when  we  waive  the  120- 
percent  formula,  then  all  that  has  to 
occur  is  for  the  employment  to  be  over 
4  percent.  That  means  that  at  least  23 
States  could  come  in  and  take  advantage 
of  any  seasonal  imemployment,  so  if 
we  do  not  do  something  about  it,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  situation  where  about 
one-half  of  the  States  will  be  drawing 
these  benefits,  and  one-half  or  more  will 
be  paying  for  them.  This  is  not  right,  and 
something  must  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  effect  of  the  motion 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  for 
whom  I  liave  very  warm  affection  and 
great  respect,  would  be  to  strike  section 
3  of  the  amendment  that  I  proposed 
earlier.  It  would  be  an  attack  on  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  from  Texas,  his 
principal  objection  Is  that  if  we  vote  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  States  to 
waive  the  120  percent  requirement,  the 
employers  in  all  of  the  States  will  be  re- 
quired to  help  finance  a  portion  of  the 
extended  benefits  which  will  be  payable 
only  in  those  States  that  would  be  af- 
fected under  the  amendment.  This  ob- 
jection to  the  proposal  presently  under 
consideration  could  be  applied  equally  to 
the  permanent  provisions  of  the  extended 
unemployment  compensation  legislation. 
This  Is  an  Issue  that  we  decided  several 
years  ago  when  the  House  voted  to  adopt 
the  basic  provisions  of  the  law  establish- 
ing the  unemployment  compensation 
program,  which  is  a  Federal-State  pro- 
gram financed  on  a  50-50  basis  from 
Federal  and  State  unemployment  tax 
receipts. 

I  think  there  was  a  general  agreement 
then  and  there  is  general  agreement 
now  that  the  basic  legislation,  except  for 
the  flaw  that  exists  on  the  State  trigger 
provisions.  Is  good  and  sound  legislation. 
The  purpose  of  the  provision  to  extend 
the  temporary  waiver  authority  through 
April  30. 1975.  Is  to  buy  time  in  order  that 
a  better  solution  to  the  State  trigger 
problem  can  be  achieved.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  along  with  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  State  programs,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  pointed  out.  is 
presently  engaged  in  a  study  wtjteh  will 
not  yield  any  result  immediately.  This 
study  should  provide — and  I  think  we 
should  wait  for  the  study— the  basis  for 
the  development  of  alternative  Improve- 
ments In  the  State  trigger  provisions  1 
contend  that  we  will  be  able  to  devise 
a  much  better  alternative  and  bring  it  up 
for  consideration  early  next  year. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  apparently 
objects  to  the  timing  of  the  extension. 


which  is  of  course  as  I  said  until  April 
30,  1975.  With  all  that  we  have  facing 
us  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  with  all  that  we  have  facmg  us  m 
the  House,  it  would  be  utterly  Impossi- 
ble for  our  committee  prior  to  recom- 
mendations from  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Conference  of  State  Ad- 
ministrators of  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation to  develop  a  program  that 
would  be  meaningful  and  that  would 
be  an  improvement  over  the  existing 
provisions. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  changes  are  required. 
It  is  merely  a  matter  of  time.  If  his  mo- 
tion prevails,  extended  unemployment 
compensation  comes  to  a  halt  in  a  num- 
ber of  States  at  the  end  of  this  week.  I 
do  not  think  the  gentleman  wants  that. 

1  do  not  think  the  House  wants  that  be- 
cause we  are  now  without  any  question 
of  a  doubt  at  the  edge  of  or  already  in  a 
degree  of  recession  in  our  economy. 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  would 
allow  our  committee  and  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Conference  of  State 
Administrators  of  this  program  this 
much  time  to  work  out  a  proper  solu- 
tion. As  I  said  before  and  I  repeat,  the 
present  triggering  device  is  not  accepta- 
ble. We  know  it.  But  we  have  not  had 
time  to  get  advice  from  the  people  who 
know  the  subject  matter  as  to  what 
changes  should  be  made. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conferees  on  this  side  agree  with  the  po- 
sition taken  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee in  acceptance  of  this  amendment.  We 
all  agree  constructive  changes  should  be 
considered  in  coimection  with  our  unem- 
ploj-ment  compensation  laws.  As  the 
chairman  has  stated,  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  now  undertaking  an  intensive 
study,  and  we  hope  it  will  have  a  report 
before  us  soon.  The  committee  has  had 

2  days  of  hearings  on  this  subject.  We 
are  aware  of  the  problems,  but  time  lim- 
itations did  not  allow  us  to  get  into  the 
subject  early  enough  to  conduct  the 
thorough  review  which  is  necessary. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  us  to  conform  this  change 
and  clear  it  through  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate much  earlier  than  April  30? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Yes.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  I  would  like  to  assure  the  House 
the  committee  is  working  very  diligently 
and  for  long  hours  on  a  comprehensive 
tax  reform  bill.  We  hope  to  complete 
drafting  decisions  soon,  but  we  have 
other  pressing  business  to  attend  to.  and 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  the  time.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  get  to  this  legislation  this 
year. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Would  the  gentleman  also 
agree  with  me  that  the  next  subject 
matter  to  come  before  the  committee  is 
national  health  Insurance? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  national  health  insurance 
legislation  will  he  considered  very  soon. 


Mr.  MTTiTB.  None  of  tis  want  to  see 
the  program  expire,  including  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle i.  who 
contends  that  we  should  do  something 
within  a  60-  or  90-day  period,  as  I  un- 
derstand It.  That  the  committee  camiot 
possibly  do.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  a  dif- 
ference In  the  time  involved.  If  the  House 
would  give  us  the  time  that  we  have 
asked  for  In  this  motion.  I  am  satisfied 
we  can  work  it  out. 

The  gentleman  refers  to  a  statement 
that  was  made  while  I  was  absent  last 
month  that  we  would  do  something  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  this  present  ex- 
tension. 

I  think  the  statement  was  made  sin- 
cerely by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
<Mr.  Ullmah).  but  it  has  been  utterly 
impossible  for  us  to  carry  out  that  m- 
tentlon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man, was  it  not  known  by  the  House 
committee  and  by  Its  counterpart  in  the 
other  body  that  this  extension  would  be 
required  on  August  1  of  1974?  If  so,  how 
do  you  plead  to  the  fact  that  no  action 
was  taken  prior  to  this  time  and  the 
House  is  asked  to  resort  to  this  di-ihonor- 
able  -situation  created  by  the  other  body 
in  attaching  to  a  bill  In  the  House  a  total- 
ly nonsermane  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  no  question  about 
it  being  nongenuane.  I  have  to  agree  to 
the  point  of  order  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  That  is  why  we  brought 
it  back  in  disagreement. 

But  let  me  remind  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  him.self  has  said  he  does 
not  want  this  legislation  to  expire  this 
week.  He  wants  a  permanent  solution: 
but  the  Department  of  Labor  has  not 
come  up  with  its  recommendation  yet. 
neither  has  the  person  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  who  administers  it.  along  with  the 
people  in  other  States.  We  must  have  the 
benefit  of  their  advice  as  to  some  alterna- 
tive. I  do  not  know  what  the  alternative 
Is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  unanswered  ques- 
tion is.  why  did  not  the  committee  bring 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  a  simple  exten- 
sion, rather  than  go  through,  I  say  again, 
this  dishonorable  act  on  the  part  of  the 
other  body? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  not  a  dishonorable 
act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  wUl  note,  it  was  In  executive  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  retract  and  apolo- 
gize for  the  word  "dishonorable."  but 
I  do  say  it  Is  highly  objectionable.  What 
we  are  asked  to  do  here  today  Is  accept  a 
totally  imgermane  amendment,  some- 
thing we  have  railed  against  for  years 
and  said  we  were  going  to  stop,  yet  for 
the  sake  of  expediency,  we  are  again 
asked  to  roll  over  and  play  dead. 

Mr.  MTT.TJ!  Oh.  no. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh.  yes,  we  have. 
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Mr.  MDAS.  We  have  not  said  that  un- 
der the  rule.  We  have  said  il  the  Senate 
acts  on  a  matter  not  germane  under  the 
House  rule,  we  have  to  bring  it  back  so 
a  separate  vote  can  be  developed  if  Mem- 
bers desire  it.  That  is  what  we  have  done. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  what  was  said  and  done  in  this 
instance,  because  this  is  a  most  impor- 
tant matter.  Tt  involves  several  States.  It 
may  well  involve  the  State  of  Iowa  before 
the  year  is  up.  It  could  well  involve  other 
States  before  the  year  is  up.  No  one 
knows  how  much  unemployment  we  will 
be  likely  to  experience  before  the  end  of 
this  year.  This  has  to  be  done  in  order  to 
protect  people  who  may  he  or  who  are  al- 
ready unemployed. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  does  not 
want  it  to  stop.  What  he  wants  us  to  do 
is  develop  an  alternative  to  the  triggering 
device  in  60  days.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  knows  the  schedule  of  the  House. 

It  is  just  a  question  of  time.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  would  admit 
that  if  I  yield. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman win  yield,  it  is  a  question  of  time, 
but  may  I  remind  the  chairman  and 
Members  of  the  House  that  we  extended 
this  program  and  waived  it  last  fall. 
Now.  45  days  ago  we  extended  it  again 
with  the  understanding  by  the  gentle- 
man's committee  that  we  would  take 
some  positive  action  by  today.  I  recog- 
nize I  have  come  in  on  July  31. 1  do  not 
control  the  bill  and  I  can  do  nothing 
more  than  express  myself  here  at  this 
hour. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  admitted  that  the  group  that 
administers  these  programs  at  the  State 
level  have  not  yet  Usted  what  the  alter- 
natives should  be.  Should  not  we  have 
the  advice  of  that  group  before  we  act? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Yes;  I  think  we  should. 
They  have  not  given  a  formal  vote.  I 
think  at  this  point  it  is  good  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  a  poll  taken  of  all  the 
States  has  now  shown — I  talked  to  the 
chairman  of  the  interstate  conference — 
that  27  States  would  prefer  a  simple 
change  in  the  6-percent  figure;  34  States 
would  rather  have  a  5-percent  figure,  and 
do  away  entirely  with  the  120-percent 
formula,  but  at  least  the  majority  of  the 
States  by  ofUciai  report  to  the  chairman 
has  reached  a  general  agreement.  The 
interstate  conference  is  going  to  meet 
in  September  and  they  will  otacially  take 
a  position  on  this  subject  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  a  majority  of  States  agree 
that  this  program  has  to  be  extended  and 
it  should  not  expire? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  believe  so.  and  I  agree 
that  unemployment  program  should  be 
extended,  yes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  So  the  dilTerence  between 
the  gentleman  and  the  committee  is  only 
a  question  of  time? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  A  question  of  time  and 
action.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  repeat  to 
the  gentleman  again  this  is  the  fifth  time 
in  2  years  that  thLs  program  has  been 
extended  and  we  have  seen  no  action  on 
the  program  yet.  If  we  do  not  take  action. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  employers  of  the  vari- 
ous States  who  are  paying  the  program 


are  going  to  protest.  It  may  be  you  will 
want  to  take  that  out  of  the  general 
treasury.  I  think  as  long  as  the  States 
want  to  pay  for  it  themselves,  that  is 
what  ought  to  tie  done. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  consider,  since  we  have  de- 
bated the  matter  and  since  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time — would  the  gentleman 
entertain  a  suggestion  from  me.  since 
he  has  made  his  point,  and  since  we  are 
all  in  agreement  that  something  has  to 
be  done  and  it  cannot  be  done  between 
now  and  midnight,  would  the  gentleman 
entertain  a  suggestion  that  he  withdraw 
his  motion? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  this  in  the  time  that  I  have  reserved, 
what  I  hope  we  can  do  basically  on  this. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  would  Uke  an  expres- 
sion from  the  House  that  obviously  what 
is  being  done  is  not  fair,  and  we  ought 
to  take  action,  so  that  we  will  not  stop 
these  payments  to  States  such  as  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  Jersey,  both  of  which 
do  have  high  unemployment  rates  sind 
do  qualify  and  should  be  given  help.  I 
would  like  to  iiee  a  60-day  extension 
granted. 

When  the  conference  came  in.  the  gen- 
tleman will  remember  that  we  considered 
what  to  do  and  extended  the  program 
until  April  30.  We  changed  the  Senate 
recommendation  from  Jime  30  to  April 
30.  We  did  cut  off  3  months,  but  we 
really  extended  it  for  9  months,  and  that 
is  going  to  cost  the  employers  of  the 
United  States  nearly  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars— somewhere  between  $400  million 
and  S500  million  in  the  next  9  months. 

I  propose,  if  the  House  knocks  this  sec- 
tion out  when  it  comes  time  for  adoption 
of  this  report  on  the  previous  question,  I 
would  ask  for  a  "no"  vote.  II  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  to  that  section  and  con- 
tinue it  for  60  days  and  give  us  time  to 
work  on  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  seems  to  me  a  matter 
that  the  gentleman  and  I  can  resolve 
very  quickly.  The  gentleman  knows  the 
situation  we  lace  in  the  Congress  and 
what  may  happen  or  what  may  not  hap- 
pen. I  have  advised  the  gentleman  of  the 
situation  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. He  is  willing  to  extend  it  for  60 
days.  I  am  really  suggesting  that  the 
committee  cannot  come  up  with  a  solu- 
tion until  we  get  the  advice  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  the  people  who 
administer  the  program  on  the  State 
level.  There  is  no  assurance  whatsoever 
even  If  we  had  the  time  In  the  Congress 
that  they  could  report  back  to  us  in  60 
days. 

What  is  the  difference  between  60  days 
and  time  enough  for  us  to  work  out  a 
proper  solution  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  am  saying  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  will  be  something  like 
S300  million  for  employers  in  37  States. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  know  that  whatever  we 
do  is  going  to  cost  the  employers.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  saving  the  employers. 
They  are  going  to  have  to  pay  something 
anyway,  so  I  would  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man would  withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  BDRKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
WiLBDB  Mills,  will  oiler  a  motion  today 
to  recede  from  disagreement  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  the  text  of  HJl.  8217 
and  concur  with  tlie  Senate  amendment 
as  agreed  to  in  conlerence.  I  urge  strong 
support  for  this  position  and  hope  the 
House  will  concur. 

I  have  a  particular  Interest  in  one 
amendment  which  may  be  the  subject  o( 
some  controversy  today,  and  I  mention 
it  now  to  ask  this  Chamber's  support  for 
an  amendment  to  extend  until  April  30, 
1975,  the  provision  of  the  present  law 
which  permits  States  to  participate  in 
the  extended  imemployment  compensa- 
tion program  if  the  rate  of  insured  un- 
employment is  4  percent — without  re- 
gard to  other  requirements  of  permanent 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  have  re- 
peatedly sti>es.sed  that  a  more  workable 
program  of  long-term  unemployment 
compensation  be  devised  by  this  Con- 
gress. Our  experience  with  the  present 
triggering  mechanism  for  the  extended 
program  has  unquestionably  shown  that 
it  is  unrealistic,  unworkable,  and  totally 
ineffective  as  an  index  of  compensation 
requirements.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  adopt  an  entirely  different 
approach  in  benefit  planning,  one  that  is 
based  not  only  on  the  number  of  people 
unemployed,  but  also  on  the  amount  of 
unemployment  the  individual  is  experi- 
encing. 

Four  times.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  2  years.  Congress  has  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  waived  the  requirement  that 
in  order  to  "trigger  "  on  to  the  extended- 
benefits  program  a  State's  insured  un- 
employment rate  must  not  only  equal  or 
exceed  4  percent,  but  must  also  be  20 
percent  higher  than  that  for  the  same 
month  of  the  preceding  2  years.  I  think 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  trigger 
mechanism  does  not  take  into  account 
the  steady,  but  very  high  unemployment 
situations  faced  by  many  States,  such  as 
my  State  of  Massachusetts. 

These  suspensions,  however,  indicate  a 
realization  on  the  part  of  Congress  that 
these  States  and  the  individuals  in  these 
States,  are  desperately  in  need  of  the 
extra  13  weeks  of  Pederal-State-shared 
benefits.  Workers  who  exhaust  their  26 
weeks  of  State  benefits  in  Massachusetts 
and  in  23  other  States  will  have  no  re- 
course except  welfare  unless  we  take  af- 
firmative action  to  suspend  this  trigger 
mechanism  agam  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  Uke  this  ap- 
proach. No  one  in  this  Chamber  likes  this 
approach.  It  is  a  piecemeal  and  stopgap 
approach  at  best.  It  is  an  attempt  to  get 
aroimd  a  provision  in  the  permanent  law 
which  If  allowed  to  operate  would  deny 
benefits  where  they  are  needed  most. 
Perhaps  criticism  of  what  we  are  domg 
today  is  entirely  justified,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  reform  legislation.  I  frankly  see 
no  alternative.  An  overhaul  of  our  Fed- 
eral unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram Is  long  overdue.  The  Ways  and 
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Means  Committee  began  examining  al- 
ternative approaches  earlier  this  year.  I 
thought  that  we  were  finally  on  the  right 
track  then  and  I  applauded  the  commit- 
tee's wUlingness  to  finally  sit  down  and 
review  a  program  that  has  perplexed  and 
discouraged  those  of  us  from  high  un- 
employment States.  I  offered  legislation 
at'that  time  which  I  feel  would  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  sound  and  workable  system 
of  extended  benefits  and  end  once  and 
for  all  the  awkward  and  unworkable  trig- 
ger mechanism.  In  the  press  for  tax  re- 
form legislation  from  all  sides,  the  com- 
mittee was  forced  to  suspend  work  on 
unemployment  compensation  legislation, 
and.  In  the  absence  of  this  legislation 
today  we  are  again  faced  with  the  dilem- 
ma of  what  to  do  with  a  program  which, 
if  allowed  to  operate  would  deny  bene- 
fits where  they  are  most  needed. 

What  we  are  asking  for  today  is  a  9- 
month  suspension  of  the  trigger-mecha- 
nisms. The  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  committee  has  promised  that  during 
that  time  legislation  will  be  considered 
by  our  committee  to  resolve  this  Issue. 

I  plead  with  you  today  to  accede  to  this 
request.  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  act 
otherwise  without  show-lng  callous  indif- 
ference to  the  welfare  of  the  long-term 
unemployed  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  New  Jer- 
sey needs  the  action  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  has  taken,  and  I 
wish  that  my  good  friend  from  the  88th 
Congress   would   withdraw  his  motion. 

I  am  opposed  to  his  motion,  and  I 
support  the  conference  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  we 
had  a  debt  ceiling  bill  before  this  body. 
To  it  we  attached  another  extension  and 
waiver  of  the  extended  benefit  program, 
with  the  understanding  of  the  com- 
mittee that  they  would  come  back  and 
make  a  formula  recommendation  before 
today. 

No  action  was  taken,  and  we  are  faced 
now  on  the  very  last  day  of  the  extension 
program  with  the  waiver  formula. 

I  know  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  very  busy  and  has  had 
some  heavy  problems  before  it.  There- 
fore, I  do  not  say  that  the  gentleman  is 
unmindful  of  the  problem,  but  I  must  say 
that  this  is  the  fifth  time  in  2  years  that 
the  same  thing  has  happened. 

The  States  have  paid  the  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  have  joined  hands  vol- 
untarily to  pay  for  them.  They  are  will- 
ing to  do  it.  but  I  do  not  think 
they  are  wUling  to  continue  paying 
for  what  is  seasonal  unemployment. 
If  we  waive  the  formula  by  removing 
this  120  percent,  then  any  State  that 
has  abnormal  unemployment  above  the 
4-percent  level,  can  come  in  and  get  the 
extended  unemployment  benefits.  There 
are  some  States  which  would  qualify  If 
we  had  either  formula  change  recom- 
mended, such  as  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts where  there  is  a  lot  of  un- 


employment, the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  the  State  of  Washington.  There  are 
some  of  those  States  that  really  must  be 
helped,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  tragedy 
to  stop  that,  but  it  is  not  right  for  some 
of  our  other  States  to  milk  the  fund.  I 
will  not  mention  them  by  name,  but  it  is 
not  right  for  about  10  other  States  to 
come  in  and  claim  extended  benefits,  and 
by  waiving  this  formula.  Then  the  37  or 
40  other  States  are  paj'tag  the  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  the  other  13  States. 

The  chah-man  knows  that  and  agrees 
with  it. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  think  we 
ought  to  get  at  this  thing,  and  If  this 
amendment  were  adopted,  then  at  the 
proper  point,  when  the  previous  question 
was  ordered,  I  would  have  a  motion  just 
to  extend  it  for  60  days. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  the  problem 
we  have,  but  something  must  be  done. 
What  we  are  doing  is  wrong,  and  it  must 
be  stopped. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Conference  of  State  Adminis- 
trators and  the  Etepartment  of  Lal>or  will 
not  be  able  to  report  back  to  us  their 
recommendations  on  this  subject  matter 
until  sometime  in  November. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  would  have  to  differ 
with  the  gentleman  on  that.  I  have  been 
told  that  this  wHl  be  ready  or  should  be 
act€d  on  by  early  September,  the  first 
week  in  September. 

At  that  point  they  would  hope  to  have 
an  oflScial  position  ready. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  the  State  admin- 
istrators, but  the  Department  of  Labor 
would  not  have  a  report  ready. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  may  be 
correct  on  that  point. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman «1U  yield  further.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman's motion  is  merely  one  as  to 
time.  I  further  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  if  it  is  just  a  question  of  time, 
the  gentleman  and  I  are  in  agreement 
that  somethmg  has  to  be  done. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  That  Is  why  I  have  of- 
fered my  motion. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right.  The  genUe- 
man  and  I  are  In  agreement  that  we  need 
to  extend  the  program  and  not  allow  It 
to  lapse. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

My  problem  with  this  procedure,  as  I 
have  tried  to  express  it  before,  Is  that 
the  amendment  deaUng  with  the  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  compensation  is 
made  a  rider  to  a  bill  to  exempt  from 
duty  certain  equipment  and  repairs  for 
vessels  operated  by  or  for  any  agency 
of  the  United  States,  and  so  on. 

This  amendment  cannot  and  did  not, 
as  admitted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  stand  the  test  of  challenge  for 
consideration  on  the  fioor  of  the  House. 
This  amendment  ought  not  to  be  In  this  - 
conference  report,  and  I  still  have  re. 


celved  no  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
why  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  or  its  counterpart  in  the 
Senate  did  not  bring  forth  days  or  weeks 
ago,  knowmg  this  act  would  expire,  a 
simple  resolution  providing  for  its  con- 
tinuance, instead  of  subjecting  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  further  humil- 
iation by  the  other  body  resulting  from 
the  affixing  a  totally  nongermane 
amendment.  The  House  has  a  strict  rule 
of  germaneness  and  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  go  to  conference  with  the 
Senate  ought  to  insist  that  it  be  ob- 
served. 

Mr.  MTLl.S.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  will  yield,  there 
Is  no  question  about  its  not  beliig  ger- 
mane. I  admitted  that  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  raised  his  point  of 
order. 

However,  this  is  one  bodi'  of  Congress, 
and  there  is  another  Iwdy.  We  cannot 
in  this  body  control  the  Senate.  We  do 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  say  that  if 
an  amendment  is  adopted  by  the  other 
body  that  is  not  germane,  it  can  be 
brought  back  in  disagreement  and  the 
House  offered  an  opportunity  to  vote  one 
way  or  the  other  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  we  are  do- 
ing right  now. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
jlelding. 

I  am  a  little  unclear  as  to  exactly 
where  we  stand  because  of  the  discus- 
sion on  amending  the  non-germane 
amendment  to  provide  for  50  days. 

Am  I  correct  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  Intends  to  pursue  this  motion  to 
reject  the  nongermane  portion? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point 
of  nongermaneness  has  already  been 
ruled  on.  and  we  now  face  the  vote  on 
either  to  adopt  or  reject  the  section.  Un- 
der the  rules  I  cannot  amend  the  con- 
ference report,  except  on  motion  of  the 
previous  question.  If  I  could  amend  It, 
I  would  offer  it  now. 

All  the  conferees  did  was  change  the 
dates.  The  other  points  are  not  in  issue 
in  conference  or  are  not  in  controversy, 
so  my  ocUy  alternative  is  to  await  that 
procedure. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther. If  the  motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  to  reject  section  3  is 
adopted,  then  what  Is  the  intention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  insofar  as 
dealing  with  that  issue  Is  concerned? 

If  that  motion  Is  adopted  and  we  have 
rejected  the  nongermane  portion  which 
was  added  on  by  the  other  body,  at  what 
point  does  the  genUeman  get  to  the  place 
where  he  attempts  to  deal  with  the  60 
days? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
the  gentleman  moves  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  adoption  of  this  conference 
report.  I  would  ask  for  a  no  vote.  If  a  no 
vote  prevails,  I  would  then  be  recog- 
nized. I  would  presume,  for  the  ptirpoee 
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ol  offering  an  amendment  to  section  3 
to  extend  the  benefit  program  for  60 
days.  That  would  give  us  time  to  work 
and  a  proper  formula. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  and 
urge  adoption  of  the  motion  to  reject 
section  3. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  'Mr.  Pickle)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  2 
minutes  remaining,  and  in  that  time  I 
wish  to  reply  to  the  question  raised  by 
the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin    (Mr. 

STeiCEB  ' . 

I  have  tried  repeatedly  to  advise  the 
House  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  cannot  act  within  60  days 
on  this  matter,  because  we  need  recom- 
mendations from  the  administrators  at 
the  State  level,  and  we  need  recommen- 
dations from  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  those  recommendations,  I  am  toIJ, 
will  not  be  forthcoming  perhaps  from 
the  State  administrators  imtil  Septem- 
ber and  will  not  be  forthcoming  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  until  Novem- 
ber 

All  we  are  talking  about  is  the  ques- 
tion of  time.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  the  committee  is  so  loaded  down 
now  with  tax  legislation,  national  health 
Insurance  legislation,  and  other  matters, 
that  we  could  not  possibly  do  anything, 
if  the  gentleman  from  Texas  were  to  pre- 
vail, other  than  to  come  back  to  the 
House  at  the  end  of  60  dnys  and  ask  for 
an  extensio:i  of  this  program. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  that  the  com- 
mittee does  not  have  the  time  to  handle 
this  properly  in  such  a  short  period  of 
time.  The  two  reports  we  need  in  order 
to  do  a  competent  job  in  this  area  will 
not  be  forthcoming  in  the  next  60  days, 
Mr.  MILLS.  So  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schnei;- 
BEU I .  is  joining  me  In  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  House  will  vote  down  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texa.s  (Mr.  Pickle)  . 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI-  I  am  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  House  will  support 
the  position  of  the  conferees. 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
hope  the  motion  would  prevail,  but  in 
the  event  it  does  not.  and  if  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  reaches  the 
end  of  its  authority  next  month,  be- 
tween now  and  next  April,  would  the 
committee  trj-  to  give  us  a  bill  back  as 
quickly  as  possible? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  Is  absolutely  cer- 
tain. It  would  be  the  next  thing  we  would 
go  into,  really. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  want  an  "aye"  vote  on 
the  motion,  but  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
assurance. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pickle i . 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
regular  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  on  my 
feet  and  seeking  recognition. 

The  SPEAKER.  Was  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  on  his  feet  at  the  time  the 
question  was  put? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly 
was. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
regular  order.  The  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Mills)  was  recognized  prior 
to  the  gentleman  from  low'a  seeking 
recognition. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wUl  state 
that  the  Chair  did  not  see  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gkoss)  and  did  not  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  seeking  recog- 
nition, but  the  Chair  has  to  accept  the 
word  of  a  Member  who  states  to  the 
Ch3ir  that  he  was  on  his  feet  and  seek- 
ine  recognition  at  the  time- 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  on  my 
feet  and  I  was  walking  down  the  center 
aisle  of  the  Chamber  seeking  recogni- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  was  seeking  recognition  for  what 
pui-pose? 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  object  to  the  vote  on 
the  ground  that  a  quorum  was  not  pres- 
ent, and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Not  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion I  hope? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No:  I  wanted  it  on  the 
vote  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  MILLS.  Ml-.  Speaker.  I  must  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  gentleman's 
request  comes  too  late. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  had  already  put  the  question,  and 
announced  the  result. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Chair  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  states  that  he  was  on  his  feet 
and  seeking  recognition  of  the  Chair 
to  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
was  not  present,  and  to  object  to  the  vote 
on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  was  not 
present. 

Mr.  MILI£.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chair 
had  also  recognized  me  on  the  previous 
question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Chair  had  not  observed  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  at  the  time  when 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  was  seeking 
recognition  to  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  was  not  present  and  oE- 
ject  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  was  not  present. 

Therefore  the  Chair  must  recognize 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  and  the  Chair 
does  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  who  objects  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  63,  nays  336, 
not  voting  35,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  4221 

YEAS— 63 

Andrews.  N.C 

Plynt 

Price,  Tex.                   1 

Archer 

Fountain 

Rartck                           1 

Armstrong 

Froehllch 

Roberta 

Asbbroolc 

Puqua 

Robinson.  Va. 

BafallB 

Gross 

Rose 

Baker 

Henderson 

Rousselot 

Beard 

K&zen 

Rutb 

Bennett 

Ketchum 

Satterfleld 

Biackbum 

Landgrebe 

SUcea 

Brinkley 

McColllEter 

St«elman 

Burleson.  Tex 

.    Mahon 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Camp 

Mann 

8t«lg*r.  Wis. 

Casey.  Tex. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Symms 

Chamberlain 

Mil  lord 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Cleveland 

Mlzell 

Teague 

Collier 

Montgomery 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Fatman 

Thone 

Crane 

Plckie 

White 

Daniel,  Dan 

Poage 

Wright 

DaviB,  Wis. 

Powell,  Ohio 

Wyman 

Fisher 

Preyer 
NAYS— 336 

Young.  SC. 

Abdnor 

Dlngell 

Jones.  N.C. 

Abzug 

Donohue 

Jones.  Okltt. 

Adams 

Dorn 

Jones.  Tenn. 

A:ldBbbo 

Downing 

Jordan 

Alexander 

Drlnan 

Kartb 

Anderson. 

Dulskl 

Kastenmeier 

Calif. 

Duncan 

Kemp 

Anderson,  ill. 

du  Pont 

King 

Andrews, 

Eckhardt 

Klucfynskl 

N.  Dak. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Koch 

Annunzlo 

Edwards.  Calll 

.  KuykendaU 

Ashley 

EUberg 

Kyros 

As  pin 

Erlenbom 

Lagomarslno 

Badlllo 

Esch 

Latia 

Barrett 

Eshleman 

Leggctt 

Bauman 

Evans.  Colo 

Lehman 

Bell 

Pascell 

Lent 

Berg)  and 

Find  ley 

Litton                            1 

Bcvjll 

Fish 

Long.  La. 

Biaggl 

nood 

Long.  Md. 

Biesler 

Flowers 

Lotl 

Bingham 

Foley 

Lujan 

Boggs 

Ford 

Luken 

Boland 

Forsythe 

Mcclory 

Boiling 

Praser 

McCloekey 

Bowen 

Preltnghuysen 

McCormack 

Brademas 

Frenzel 

McDade 

Bray 

Frey 

McEwen 

Breaux 

Fjlton 

McFa:; 

Breckinridge 

Gaydos 

McKay 

Brooks 

Oettys 

Macdonald 

Broomfleld 

Qialmo 

Madden 

Brotzman 

Gibbons 

Madigan 

Brown.  Calif. 

GUman 

Mallary 

Brown.  Mich. 

oinn 

Marazitl 

Brown.  Ohio 

Goldwater 

Martin.  Nebr. 

BroyhlU.  N,C. 

Gonzalez 

Matbtas.  Calif. 

Broyhin,  Va. 

Goodllng 

Mat  his.  Ga. 

Buchanan 

Grasso 

Mauunaga 

Burgener 

Gray 

Mayne 

Burke.  CalU. 

G rover 

Mazzo:i 

Burke.  Fia. 

Gubser 

Me!  Cher 

Burke.  Mass. 

Gude 

Metcalfe 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Guyer 

Mezvmsky 

Burton,  John 

Haley 

Michel 

Burton.  Phillip  HamUton 

MUter 

Butler 

Hammer- 

Mills 

Byron 

schmidt 

Mlnuh 

Carney,  Ohio 

Hanley 

Mtnk 

Cederberg 

Hanna 

Minshatl.  Ohio              i 

Clancy 

Hanraban 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Clark 

Harrington 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Clausen. 

Harsha 

Mcakley 

Don  H. 

Hastings 

Mollohan 

Clawson,  Del 

Hawkins 

Moorhead, 

Cochran 

Hubert 

Calif. 

Cohen 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Collins,  ni. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Morgan 

conable 

Heinz 

Mother 

Conlan 

HelstOEkl 

Moss 

Conyers 

Ricks 

Murphy.  HI. 

Corman 

Hiins 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Cotter 

Hlnshaw 

Murtha 

Coughlin 

Hogan 

Myers 

CTonIn 

Holt 

Natcher 

Daniel.  Robert 

Holtzman 

Nedzi 

W..  Jr. 

Horton 

Nelsen 

Daniels, 

Hosmer 

Nichols 

Dominick  V. 

Howard 

Nlr 

DanlelEon 

Huber 

Obey 

Davis.  S.C. 

Hiidnut 

O'Brien 

Delaney 

Hungate 

O'Hara 

Dcllenback 

Hunt 

Owens 

Dellums 

Hutchinson 

F  arris 

Denholm 

Icbord 

Passman 

Dennis 

Jarman 

Patten 

Dent 

Johnson,  Calif 

Pepper 

Derwlnskl 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Perkins 

Dickinson 

John&on.  Pa. 

Pettis 
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Peyser 

Pllie 

PodeU 

Price,  nl. 

Pritcii&rd 

quie 

QuUien 

Randall 

R  angel 

Regula 

Reid 

Reu55 

Rliodea 

Rlegle 

Rioaldo 

RoblsOD,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roneallo,  Wyo.  Steele 

Roncallo,  N.Y.    Stepiiens 

Rooney,  Pa.        "    ' 


Setberling 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Stiuster 

SUk 

Skubiu 

Slack 

Smith,  lowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

SiantoD. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 


Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

SI  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarastn 

Sarbanes 

Scherie 

Schneebetl 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 


Stolies 

Stratton 

Sttibbleaeld 

Stuckey 

Studds 

SuUlven 

Symington 

Ta:cott 

Taylor.  Mo. 


Van  Deertln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vigonto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Warn  pier 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calll. 
Wilson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Alaska 


Thompson,  N.J.  Young,  pia. 
Thornton  Young,  Ga. 


Towe'.I,  Nev- 

Traxler 

Treen 

Udall 

Oilman 


Young,  m. 
Young,  Tex, 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Arends 

Blatnlk 

Brasco 

Carey.  N.Y, 

Carter 

Cbappell 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

conte 

Culver 

Davis,  Oa. 

de  la  Qarea 


NOT  VOTING — 35 
Devlne  Landrum 


DIsgs 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Ounter 


McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Meeds 

O'Neill 

Rallsback 

Rees 


Hansen.  Idaho    Rooney,  N.Y. 
Hansen,  wash.  Rostenkowski 


Havs 
Ho'lfleld 
Jones.  AJa 


Tlernan 
Vander  Veen 


So  the  motion  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk   annoimced   the   foUowlns 
pairs: 
Mr.  Rc»t*nkow8ltl  with  Mr.  Arends 
Mr.  Rooney  or  New  York  with  Mr.  Derlne 
Mr.     Green    of    Pennsylvania    with     Mr 
McSpadden - 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr   Blatnlk 
Mr.  O'NelU  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon 
Mr.  Vander  Veen  with  Mr.  Brasco 
Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr  Holifteld 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  McKlnney 
Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Clay 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm 
Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Culver 
■Mr.  Meeds  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. " 
Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 
Mr.  Gunter  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
state  that  under  the  rule  the  gentleman 
from  Aricansas  (Mr.  Mills)  wlU  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes  and  the  genUe- 
man  from  Penns.vlvanla  (Mr.  SchnFe- 
BELi)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills). 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  let  me  say 
that  I  have  no  intention  of  consuming  30 
minutes  of  time. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 


Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  chairman  yielding  to  me. 

The  reason  for  my  nishing  to  converse 
with  the  chairman  Is  that,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  Senate  amendment  did  pro- 
vide for  those  eight  States  which  are  im- 
der  the  hold-harmless  provision. 

Is  it  correct  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  did  provide  that  for 
States  that  increase  their  benefits  tra- 
der the  SSI  for  a  cost-of-Uving  increase 
comparable  to  what  is  mandated  In  this 
legislation  for  the  Federal  Government, 
they  would  be  protected  to  the  extent  of 
50  percent  of  that  increase  on  the  hold- 
harmless  basis?  In  other  words,  that  the 
Senate  provision  constituted  a  kind  of 
compromise  of  a  50-50  compromise  be- 
tween the  position  originally  taken  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  this 
matter  and  the  position  taken  by  the 
House  imder  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan 
I  Mrs.  Griffiths  1 .  Is  that  a  correct  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
say  that  I  consider  it  most  unfortunate 
that  apparently  the  House  has  Insisted 
on  rejecting  this  50-50  arrangement. 
Those  States  which  are  making  special 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  aged,  the  blind, 
and  the  disabled  to  keep  up  with  the 
cost-of-living  increases  that  are  man- 
dated, in  line  with  social  security  cost- 
of-living  increases,  will  not  get  the  bene- 
fit of  any  Federal  assistance  in  making 
up  that  cost-of-living  increase.  I  would 
have  supposed  that  this  was  a  reason- 
able compromise  between  two  conflict- 
ing positions  on  this  issue. 

I  wish  the  chairman  could  explain  to 
us  how  States  in  the  position  of  New 
York  and  the  other  seven  States  affected 
can  be  expected  to  carry  the  entire  load. 
Is  it  expected  that  the  aged  and  blind 
in  those  States  are  going  to  have  to  wait 
until  all  other  States  have  caught  up  to 
their  level? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from  New- 
York  is  aware  of  the  fact.  I  think,  that 
the  Congress — not  only  the  Wavs  and 
Means  Committee— the  Congress  as  a 
whole  has  been  very  reluctant  to  tell  the 
States  what  they  have  to  do.  We  have 
never  done  thr.t  with  respect  to  ■veliare 
payments.  We  have  only  suggested  that 
we  will  go  so  far  in  matching  State  mon- 
eys, and  whatever  the  States  do,  we  will 
do  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  State 
of  New  York  or  any  other  State— and 
there  are  very  few  States  that  are  in- 
volved in  this  issue — cannot  go  forward 
OTth  increases  to  cover  cost  of  living  and 
so  forth.  We  are  paying  now  a  major 
part,  under  the  SSI  program,  of  the  ben- 
efits that  are  paid  in  the  genUeman's 
State  or  my  State.  The  States  are  saving 
generally  a  lot  of  money  in  this  area, 
along  with  the  program  we  adopted  to 
help  them  known  as  revenue  sharing. 

As  I  recall,  last  fall  the  House  specifi- 
cally overruled  the  position  that  the  gen- 
tleman suggested  we  now  take.  As  f:ir  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  want  to  have  to 
tell  the  States  what  they  have  to  do 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr,  Speaker,  if  the 
chairman  will  yield  briefly  further,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  had  recom- 


mended that  the  Federal  Government 
pick  up  the  entire  additional  burden. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  point  I  am  trjing  to  make  is  that 
the  HoiLse  did  not  reject  the  proposal  that 
the  Senate  had  made  for  a  50-50  arrange- 
ment on  sharing  the  costs  of  these  cost- 
of-living  increases.  The  House  rejected  a 
positioi:  that  had  been  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  continue  the 
hold-harmless  provision  to  the  entire  ex- 
tent, and  I  twlleve  it  was  an  amendment 
offered  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Mon- 
DALE.  The  50-50  arrangement  would  have 
been  a  reasonable  compromise. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  House  did  reject  the 
proposition  which  is  comparable  to  what 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about. 

I  Just  never  will  put  myself  in  the  po- 
sition of  telling  the  State  legislature  in 
New  York  what  it  ought  to  do  about  wel- 
fare. It  has  done  enough,  I  think,  already 
to  take  care  of  those  people  and  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  it  to  do  more. 

Neither  am  I  going  to  agree  to  some- 
thing in  conference  that  the  House  had 
objected  to  in  principle  just  a  few  months 
prior  to  our  conference  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  position,  but  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman should  get  in  touch  with  his  own 
State  legislature  and  his  own  Governor 
to  see  if  they  cannot  provide  these  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  U  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  also  know  that  New  York 
State  and  seven  other  States  affected 
have  been  the  ones  who  have  been  mak- 
ing the  greatest  effort  in  this  direcUon 

What  this  amounts  to  Is  that  as  to 
the  cost  of  living  Increases,  which  are 
mandated  through  this  legislation  for 
SSI  beneficiaries  along  with  social  se- 
curity beneflciartes,  the  States  In  the 
hold-harmle.w  position  do  not  get  the 
benefit  of  that  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  knows  that 
last  November,  while  I  was  not  here  the 
House  did  overrule  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  a  matter  that  is 
similar  to  this,  and  in  principle,  the  same 
Therefore,  the  gentleman  is  asking  the 
conference  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
House  why  we  did  not  agree  in  confer- 
ence to  something  that  the  House  in 
Principle  objected  to.  I  am  not.  as  a  con- 
feree, gomg  to  try  to  override  the  will 
of  the  House.  I  just  cannot  do  it. 

Therefore,  the  gentleman  should  take 
his  case  to  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture. New  York  State  Is  the  beneficiary 
of  a  tremendous  amount  of  Federal 
money  under  the  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  do  not  want  to  take  the 
further  time  of  the  House.  However  I 
would  like  to  register  the  fact  that  I  and 
I  think  other  members  of  our  delegation 
are  unhappy  as  to  what  might  have  been 
a  compromise  position  on  this  is?ue  but 
which  was  rejected. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  %ielding 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
position  of  the  conferees  on  our  side  as 
to  other  amendments  is  that  they  are 
noncontroversial.  Some  of  them  are  in 
answer  to  requests  of  executive  depart- 
ments. Some  are  largely  housekeeping 
Items,  and  I  certainly  concur  that  we 
should  approve  the  rest  of  this  package. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn.sylvanla  agrees  with  me 
that  there  is  not  one  amendment  agreed 
to  in  conference  that  was  not  supported 
by  the  department  which  asked  for  it. 
AM  of  these  amendments  were  supported 
by  the  departments,  and  all  of  them  were 
supported  by  our  own  staff. 

I  must  say  that  I  do  not  like  the  way 
the  Senate  operates.  I  am  not  a  Member 
of  that  body,  but  the  Senate  has  a  right 
under  its  rules  to  add  amendments  to 
House-passed  bills,  even  though  they 
may  not  be  germane  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  bill  that  we  sent  over. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIIJJ5.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
turned  down  other  Senate  actions  which 
we  felt  were  not  in  keeping  with  the 
legislation  we  brought  to  the  floor  for 
House  approval. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
I  would  like  to  include  an  explanation 
of  the  entire  amendment,  other  than 
the  sections  I  have  already  discussed, 
which  I  have  offered: 

ExpLANATiow  OP  Motion  bt  Ma.  Mills 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  take  a  minute  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Hoiise  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation with  reference  to  the  chances  the 
Senate  added  to  H.R.  8217.  which  was  a  bui 
relating  to  the  tariff  duties  imposed  on  th« 
equipment  and  repairs  of  certain  n.S.  ve&Eels 
made  in  foreign  parts. 

As  Members  of  the  House  wlU  recall,  the 
House  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  unani- 
mously on  October  2  of  last  year. 

The  Senate  added  a  series  of  complet«ly 
non-germane  provisions  to  this  bill.  It  did 
not  chsnge  the  provisions  of  the  bill  Itself. 
The  changes  which  the  Senate  added  covered 
a  variety  of  subjects  unrelated  to  the  House 
bUl.  We  found  when  we  went  to  conference 
that  all  of  the  Senate  changes,  which  I  have 
indicated  covered  a  niimber  of  different  sub- 
jects, were  embodied  m  one  Senate  amend- 
ment. In  the  light  of  this  fact,  and  because 
all  the  changes  are  indeed  non-germane  tn 
the  bill  itself,  we  brought  back  a  Conference 
Report  which  states  that  the  conferees  could 
not  reach  agreement. 

Howe\-er,  the  conferees  did  dlscuas  all  of 
the  changes  and  we  did  reach  an  under- 
standing of  what  might  be  done  with  refer- 
ence to  each  of  the  changes.  It  was  clearly 
understood  by  the  Senate  conferees  that 
the  House  would  not  accept  certain  of  those 
changes  but  probably  would  accept  other 
changes. 

Per  example,  we  made  It  quite  clear  that 
we  would  not  ask  the  House  to  accept  the 
proposed  change  made  by  the  Senate  con- 
cerning the  retirement  income  credit,  even 
though  it  Is  very  close  to  what  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  very  probably  wUl  pro- 
pose to  the  House  In  a  week  or  so  in  our 
tax  reform  bill.  We  nude  It  dear  that  the 
Committee  wUl  have  a  tax  reform  blU,  and 
that  there  will  be  a  provision  on  tbla  subject 
In  that  bill. 

We  did,  however,  suggest  to  the  Senate 
conferees  that  we  would  offer  a  motion  In 


which  we  would  recommend  that  the  House 
accept  certain  of  the  Senate  changes. 

The  motion  which  I  have  presented  to 
the  House  does,  therefore,  accept  certain  of 
the  changes  but  rejects  others  of  the  changes. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  extended  un- 
emplojmaent   program   extension. 

I  win  now  cover  the  other  matters. 

RZPATMEKt  OP  ADVANCES  XTtiDTB.  THE  EMEE- 
CENCT  tJNEMPLOrsJENr  COMPENSATION  ACT 

The  Senate  included  an  amendment,  which 
Is  also  included  in  the  motion  I  have  offered, 
relating  to  the  repayment  of  funds  advanced 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to 
pay  for  benefits  during  the  first  5  months  of 
the  operation  of  the  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1071.  Under  exist- 
ing law,  these  advances  are  to  be  repaid  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  by  with- 
holding from  any  State  tn  which  payments 
under  the  emergency  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  were  made,  amounts 
which  would  otherwise  be  distributed  to 
such  States  under  Title  IX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  These  distributions  would  be 
paid  only  when  all  of  the  accounts  In  the 
Federal  unemployment  trust  fund  are  built 
up  to  their  statutory  limits  and  excess 
amounts  of  money  tn  the  unemplojTnent 
trust  fund  are  to  be  distributed  to  the  States 
according  to  the  Reed  Act.  It  U  not  expected 
that  this  win  happen  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. The  amendment  I  have  offered  would 
provide  that  advances  made  to  the  States 
under  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  are  to  be  repaid  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  directly  from  the  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation  account 
In  the  Federal  unemployment  trust  fund 
whenever  that  account  has  an  adequate  bal- 
ance to  permit  such  repayment.  This  Is  the 
same  procedure  as  applies  to  the  repayment 
of  advances  under  the  emergency  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  to  finance  the 
cost  of  benefits  paid  during  the  last  9  months 
of  that  proETura. 

BECUBUHSEMENT  TO  STATES  rOR  tNTERZM  AS- 
BXBTANCX  TO  SUPPLEUENTAL  BECtrRrtT  INCOME 
BENEFlClAalES 

The  motion  which  I  have  offered  includes 
a  Senate  amendment  affecting  the  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  (SSI)  program.  This 
provides  authority  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  reimburse  States  for  assistance  pro- 
vided to  individuals  who  have  applied  for, 
but  have  not  yet  received  SSI  benefits.  Exist- 
ing law  provides  that  an  eligible  individual 
shall  be  paid  from  the  month  of  his  applica- 
tion. During  the  early  months  of  the  pro- 
gram some  applications  have  been  substan- 
tially delayed  and  the  applicants  hare  need- 
ed Immediate  help.  If  that  help  was  provided 
by  a  State  or  local  welfare  agency,  that 
agency  has  had  to  look  to  the  individual  for 
repayment  from  the  retroactive  check  that 
he  received  when  his  benefits  were  approved. 
This  method  of  collection  has  proved  un- 
satisfactory and  a  more  direct  approach  Is 
generally  thought  desirable.  The  provision 
simply  allows  the  retroactive  payment  to  be 
made  to  the  States  or  localities  if  the  ap- 
plicant has  so  chosen  instead  of  to  the  ap- 
plicant. I  have  no  doubt  that  such  an  elec- 
tion would  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt 
of  emergency  non-Federal  aid.  The  amend- 
ment has  no  cost  as  the  amount  payable 
would  be  exactly  the  same  as  under  existing 
law.  The  language  has  been  developed  Joint- 
ly by  a  committee  of  State  welfare  officials 
and  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

AtTTOMATIC  COST  OF  LIVING  INCREASE  IN  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL sEcuarrT  tNcowE  aENEFirs 
The  Senate  added  an  amendment  to  HJl. 
8217  which  would  have  done  three  things. 
First,  it  would  have  provided  an  automatic 
cost  of  living  Increase  for  Federal  SSI  bene- 
ficiaries whenever  there  was  such  an  lncrea.se 
based  on  the  cost  of  living  in  social  security 
beneflts.    Under   such    an   arrangement  S8X 


beneficiaries  would  gain  In  Federal  SSI  and 
social  security  beneflts  whatever  percentage 
the  cost  of  living  increase  amounted  to.  Thla 
would  not  have  any  effect  prior  to  July  l, 
1975,  and  at  that  time  only  If  the  cost  of 
living  Increase  under  social  security  goes  into 
effect.  It  would  on  a  continuing  basis  solve 
the  problem  of  "pass  through"  of  social  secu- 
rity benefit  Increases  insofar  as  the  Federal 
SSI  payment  is  concerned.  This  provision  is 
included  in  the  amendment  which  I  have 
offered. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  the  provision  would 
have  no  cost  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
197o.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare,  on  the  assumption  that  there 
wiU  be  a  5.5  percent  cost  of  living  increase 
July  1,  1076.  estimates  that  there  would  be  a 
S480  million  Increase  In  basic  Federal  SSt 
oenefits  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1:J76.  There  would  be  an  offsetting  savings 
in  Federal  funds  of  $93  million.  The  net 
cost  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  Is  accordingly 
$387  million.  The  Administration  has  pro- 
posed similar  legislation  with  the  same  ob- 
jectives and  costs. 

The  other  two  parts  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment were  rejected  by  the  House  conferees. 
Oue  of  these  would  have  required  that  States 
never  reduce  the  amount  of  their  supple- 
mentary payments.  This  seemed  an  unduly 
harsh  requirement  to  place  upon  States 
Eliice  the  amount  of  money  which  they 
would  be  required  to  spend  <  under  penalty 
of  loss  of  medicaid  ftmds)  caimot  t>e  esti- 
mated precisely.  The  third  provision  of  the 
amendment  would  ha\-e  reimbursed  the  so- 
called  "hold  harmless"  States  of  one-half  of 
any  costs  necessitated  by  the  amendment. 
The  House  voted  decisively  on  this  question 
last  November.  The  House  conferees  accord- 
ingly rejected  these  last  two  features  of  the 
Senate  amendment  and  they  do  not  appear 
in  the  amendment  which  I  have  proposed. 

EXTENSION  OF  100-PESCENT  rtDEBAL  FINANC- 
litfi  FOa  NtTRStNO  HOME  INSPECTORS  CNDEl 
MEDICAID 

Public  Law  92-603  authorized  100-percent 
Federal  funding  of  expenditures  under  med- 
icaid for  the  training  and  compensation  of 
inspectors  of  long-term  core  institutions  be- 
tween October  1972  and  June  1974.  The 
amendment  would  extend  this  proilalon 
tlirough  June  1977.  This  proposal  has  been 
recommended  to  the  Congress  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

POSTPONEMENT  OP  STtTDT  REPORT  ON  TEACHIirO 
PHTS:CtAN3 

Public  Law  93-333  contained  two  pro- 
visions related  to  the  method  of  paying  for 
physicians"  services  in  teaching  hospitals 
under  the  medicare  program.  First,  it  de- 
ferred, until  as  late  as  July.  197S,  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Ji972  amendment  which 
provided,  in  part,  that  charges  would  be 
paid  only  where  a  teaching  hospital  patient 
13  a  "private  patient."  Second,  It  provided 
for  the  Secretary  to  contract  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  stud- 
ies concerning  appropriate  methods  of  re- 
imbursement under  the  medicare  and  medic- 
aid programs  for  medical  services  in  teaching 
hospitals  and  to  submit  its  report  by  July  1, 
1975.  The  amendment  would  postpone  the 
due  date  for  the  report  to  July  1,  1976,  and 
changes  other  dates  to  coincide  with  this 
change.  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
In  planning  the  studies  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  93-233.  has  concluded  that  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  conduct  responsible 
studies  of  the  scope  contemplated  within  the 
time  constraints  that  have  been  prescribed. 

PERMITTING,  NOT  RXQITIRINC,  STATES  TO  IMPOSE 
PREMITTMa  ON  THE  MS3>ICALLT  INDIGENT  TTH- 
DEB     MEDICAm 

Public  Law  93-603  amended  title  XDC. 
medicaid,  to  require  States  to  impose  on  en- 
roUzoent  fee,  or  premium,  on  the  medically 
needy.  The  medically  needy  are  persons  who 
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have  too  mucb  Income  to  qualify  for  cash 
assistance,  but  not  enough  to  pay  for  their 
medical  care.  The  amendment  would  con. 
tinue  to  allow  States  to  Impose  a  premium 
on  the  medically  needy  but  It  would  not  re- 
quire them  to  do  so  U  they  do  not  believe  It 
12  feasible  or  cost  effective. 

A3  States  have  tried  to  implement  this  pro- 
vision, many  have  found  that  It  Is  extremely 
difficult  and  costly  to  administer.  Medically 
needy  persons  typically  apply  for  coverage 
when  they  are  already  facmg  medical  costs 
and  need  care.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  track  of 
them  and  to  collect  a  regular  premium  pay- 
ment. Further,  at  the  point  when  medically 
needy  persons  do  enter  the  system,  they  are 
often  least  able  to  make  the  premium  pay- 
ment. 

EXCLUSION  paou  SOCIAL  sEcuaiTT  covEaacE  or 

CEETAXN    FAEM    REKTKL    INCOME 

In  1956,  Congress  enacted  legislation  pro- 
viding social  security  coverage  for  farm  rent- 
al Income  of  a  landowner  when  the  land- 
owner materially  participates  In  the  produc- 
tion of  the  commodities  raised  on  his  land. 
Several  years  after  this  provision  was  en- 
acted, there  were  court  decisions  which  held 
that  material  participation  by  the  landonoi- 
er  could  be  established  through  the  actions 
of  his  agent,  and  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration has  conformed  with  these  court  de- 
cisions since  1961. 

A  problem  has  arisen  In  the  case  of  land- 
owners who  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  a 
professional  farm  management  company  or 
other  person  who  has  the  responsibility  to 
choose  a  tenant  and  to  manage  and  supervise 
the  farm  operation.  In  such  a  situation,  the 
landowner  often  does  not  consider  himself 
to  be  participating  In  the  operation  of  the 
farm  and  views  his  Income  as  Investment  In- 
come rather  than  Income  from  farm  self- 
employment. 

In  order  to  correct  this  situation,  the  Sen- 
ate added  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
would  exclude  from  coverage  under  social 
security  farm  rental  Income  received  by  a 
landowner  under  an  agreement  between  the 
landowner  and  another  person  under  which 
the  other  person  Is  to  manage  and  supervise 
the  production  of  commodities  on  the  land  If 
there  Is  no  personal  participation  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  farm  by  the  landowner. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered,  while  It 
differs  technically  from  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, has  the  same  general  purpose  and 
effect.  It  would  restore  the  original  Inten- 
tion of  the  provision  covering  farm  rental 
Income  under  the  social  security  system  In 
cases  In  which  the  landowner  does  not  mate- 
rially participate  In  the  operation  of  the 
farm. 

I  wish  to  emphaslEe  that  this  amendment 
makes  no  change  In  the  law  with  regard  to 
the  coverage  under  the  social  security  sys- 
tem of  farm  rental  Income  In  situations 
where  the  landowner  does  materially  par- 
ticipate In  the  production  of  commodities 
on  his  land,  which  of  course  Includes  lease 
arrangements  which  provide  for  such  mate- 
rial participation  as  In  the  past.  The  amend- 
ment Is  limited  to  excluding  farm  rental  In- 
come only  in  instances  in  which  the  land- 
owner completely  turns  over  the  manage- 
ment of  his  land  to  an  agent,  such  as  a  pro- 
fessional farm  management  company  and 
does  not  niaterlaiiy  participate  in  the  farm- 
ing operation  himself  on  that  land. 

RENEOOTUnON  ACT  STUDT 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  to  the  proposed  study  con- 
cerning the  Renegotiation  Act,  the  motion 
which  I  have  offered  simply  changes  the  date 
on  which  the  report  of  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
is  to  be  made  from  May  31,  1975,  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1975.  This  IB  simply  because  the  var- 
ious studies  which  are  being  made  by  the 
BenegoUatlon  Board,  the  General  Accounting 


Office,  and  the  Joint  Committee  wUl  be  road  j 
by  the  latter  date. 

Mr.  SCFOffEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

The  arrangement  made  by  the  con- 
ferees on  HJl.  8217  represents  an  effec- 
tive compromise  by  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  and  by  the  managers 
for  the  other  body.  The  package,  which 
has  the  support  of  the  administration, 
includes  changes  which  are  in  each  case 
reasonable  and  wtiich,  generally  speak- 
ing, should  be  broadly  beneficial. 

UJi.  8217,  the  legislative  vehicle  for 
the  conference  report,  would  exempt 
from  duty  certain  equipment  for,  and 
repairs  of,  vessels  which  were  operated 
by  or  for  U.S.  agencies,  where  entries 
were  made  in  connection  with  vessels  ar- 
riving before  January  5.  1971.  The  bill 
was  approved  unanimously  by  our  com- 
mittee, and  was  passed  by  the  House  in 
October  of  1973. 

In  addition  to  this  bill,  the  package 
produced  by  the  conferees  include  nine 
amendments: 

First.  Under  existing  provisions,  those 
who  are  eligible  for  supplemental  security 
Income,  SSI,  are  entitled  to  receive  Fed- 
eral payments  effective  with  application. 
However,  SSI  is  a  new  program  and  the 
applications  in  many  cases  require 
months  for  processing.  Applicants  who 
are  in  dire  need,  therefore,  have  been 
tm-nlng  to  State  welfare  offices  for  emer- 
gency aid.  If  the  State  gives  such  assist- 
ance, it  must  seek  reimbursement  from 
the  recipients,  who  are  not  likely  to  have 
any  means  of  reimbursement  until  their 
first  SSI  checks  come  in.  Under  the  con- 
ference proposal,  applicants  requiring 
emergency  aid  could  sign  agreements 
permitting  the  States  to  receive  their 
initial  SSI  payments.  The  States  would 
be  required  promptly  to  turn  back  to  the 
applicants  any  difference  between  the 
amoimt  of  the  SSI  beneflts  and  the  emer- 
gency aid  provided.  The  change  was 
worked  out  between  State  and  Federal 
agencies  involved,  and  appears  to  be  fair 
and  equitable  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Second.  Under  present  law,  social  se- 
curity benefits  in  the  future  are  tied  to 
the  cost-of-living,  through  an  automatic 
escalator  provision  which  the  House 
overwhelmingly  approved.  Under  the 
conference  proposal,  Federal  supple- 
mental security  Income  payments  also 
would  rise  automatically  by  the  same 
percentage  as  cost-of-living  increases  in 
social  security  beneflts. 

Third.  When  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Federal-State  extended  unemployment 
compensation  program,  it  provided  that 
a  Stale  must  pay  extended  beneflts  If 
its  insured  unemployment  rate  were  at 
least  4  percent,  and  if  that  rate  had  In- 
creased 20  percent  over  the  prior  2  years. 
Subsequent  legislation,  however,  has  per- 
mitted States  temporarily  to  participate 
in  the  program  without  regard  to  the  20- 
percent  increase  criterion.  That  legis- 
lation expires  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
The  conference  proposal  would  extend  It 
further,  until  April  30,  1975.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  extension  will  be  suf- 
ficiently long  to  enable  the  committee  to 


examine  the  entire  tmemployment  in- 
surance system  thorovighly  and  to  care- 
fully consider  proposals  for  permanent 
improvements. 

Fourth.  Another  conference  proposal 
related  to  unemployment  insurance 
would  amend  a  requirement  that  ad- 
vances to  States  from  the  general  fimd 
of  the  Treasury  to  finance  the  payment 
of  benefits  for  the  first  half  of  1972  un- 
der the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1971  must  be  repaid  by 
withholding  Reed  Act  distributions  to 
those  States.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
provide  instead  that  these  advances 
must  be  repaid  whenever  the  extended 
unemployment  account  has  a  balance 
high  enough  to  permit  such  repayment. 

Fifth.  The  conferees  also  agreed  on  a 
proposal  to  extend  until  June  30.  1977, 
the  authority  for  full  Federal  funding 
of  expenditures  for  training  and  com- 
pensation of  inspectors  of  long-term  care 
institutions  under  the  medicaid  program. 

Sixth.  PubUc  Law  92-233  made  two 
changes  relating  to  the  method  of  paying 
for  physicians'  services  in  teaching  hos- 
pitals under  medicare.  It  deferred  until 
July  1975.  the  Implementation  of  a  re- 
quiremer:  that  charges  be  paid  only 
wh»re  the  teaching  hospital  patient  is  a 
private  patient.  Second,  it  authorized  a 
contract  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  a  study  of  reimbursement 
methods  for  medical  services  in  teaching 
hospitals.  The  Academy  is  to  report  by 
July  1.  1975.  but  it  has  since  become 
clear  that  more  time  is  needed  for  the 
study,  and  the  conferees  agreed  upon  a 
deferral  of  the  report  deadline  to  March 
1976,  and  a  further  postponement  of  the 
implementation  of  the  reimbursement 
procedure  until  July  1976. 

Seventh.  A  provision  of  Public  Law 
92-603  requires  States  to  impose  an  en- 
rollment fee.  or  premium,  on  the  medi- 
cally indigent  as  disOnguished  from  cash 
assistance  recipents.  At  the  time,  it  was 
thought  that  this  provision  would  result 
in  substantial  savings.  However,  many 
States  have  found  that  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  implemenUng  the  provision 
wHl  far  exceed  any  possible  savings  In 
addition,  it  has  been  noted  that  when 
medically  needy  persons  are  entiUed  to 
this  type  of  aid.  they  are  often  unable  to 
make  a  premium  payment.  Therefore 
the  conferees  agreed  to  an  amendment 
which  would  make  optional  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  premium  by  a  State. 

Eighth.  The  conferees  also  approved 
an  amendment  directing  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
taxation  to  conduct  a  study  and  inves- 
tigation of  the  operation  and  effect  of 
the  Renegotiation  Act,  and  to  report  its 
findings  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Finance  by  September  30 
1975.  This  was  in  line  with  provisions 
which  the  Congress  earher  enacted  In 
extending  the  life  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act. 

Ninth.  Finally,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
a  provision  to  assure  that  an  owner  of 
farmland  who  does  not  participate  ma- 
terially in  management  or  production  of 
the  land,  but  acts  solely  through  an 
agent,  will  not  have  any  rectal  Income 
from  that  land  counted  as  earned  income 
for  social  security  purposes. 
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There  were  other  amendment<i  which 
the  Senate  had  attached  to  H.R.  8217. 
But  the  House  conXerees  declined  to  ac- 
cept them.  We  feel  the  amendments  \x> 
which  we  did  agree  warrant  the  support 
of  the  House,  and  I  therefore  urge  the 
approval  of  the  conference  package. 

Mrs.  GRIFFrTHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at- 
tached by  the  Senate  to  the  tariff  bill 
H.R.  8217  are  several  nontariff  provisions. 
Several  of  these  provisions  are  reason- 
able: The  provision  that  supplemental 
security  income,  SSI.  benefits  be  raised 
automatically  to  keep  pace  with  cost-of- 
living  Increases,  and  the  requirement 
that  such  increases  be  timed  to  coincide 
with  cost-of-living  increases  In  social 
security. 

But  I  urge  conferees  to  reject  the  Sen- 
ate move  to  revive  the  practice  of  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  for  State  welfare 
payments  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled. In  passing  SSI  in  October  1972. 
Congress  took  a  giant  step  of  responsibil- 
ity. It  assumed  the  duty  of  giving  basic 
income  protection  to  all  the  needy  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled,  and  it  agreed  that 
each  such  American  should  get  the  same 
number  of  dollars  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury, no  matter  where  he  lived.  We  de- 
cided to  stop  paying  $62  for  an  aged 
woman  in  Mississippi,  but  almost  twice 
as  much  for  one  in  Michigan,  and  to  pay 
them  both  the  same  $130  monthly.  Be- 
fore the  program  started,  we  raised  the 
figure  to  $140,  and  now,  on  July  1,  to  $146. 

The  Senate  proposal  would  put  us  back 
in  the  business  of  giving  more  to  some 
than  to  others,  and  it  would  discriminate 
in  favor  of  the  least  needy.  It  would  have 
the  Federal  Government  give  more  to  a 
person  in  Boston  than  in  Baltimore,  In 
San  Francisco  than  in  Cincinnati,  In  New 
York  than  in  Chicago.  This  is  wrong.  The 
proposal  would — 

First.  Require  all  States  to  pass  along 
any  future  cost-of-living  Increases  in  the 
basic  SSI  floor  payments,  and  would  be 
enforced  by  loss  of  medicaid  funds;  and 

Second.  Pay  half  the  cost  of  this  for 
any  State  that  already  was  spending  as 
much  on  SSI  supplements  as  its  1972 
share  of  former  welfare  payments  to  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  There  now  are 
six  such  States:  California,  Hawaii.  Mas- 
sachusetts. Nevada.  New  York,  and  Wis- 
consin; New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island 
may  reach  this  level  of  hold-harmless 
SSI  spending  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

If  the  House  should  acquiesce,  and  if 
the  cost  of  living  were  to  go  up  10  percent 
a  year.  It  would  mean  that  the  Federal 
Treasurj'  would  pay  an  estimated  $75 
million  in  fiscal  year  1976  to  Increase  SSI 
supplementary  payments  in  perhaps 
eight  States,  States  where  levels  far  ex- 
ceed the  average. 

Consider  how  It  would  work  out.  The 
basic  SSI  floor  would  rise  from  $146  to 
$161  per  individual,  a  gain  of  $15.  This 
still  would  be  below  the  poverty  level,  by 
$16. 

But  in  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  hold- 
harmless  States,  an  aged  person  on  SSI 
alreadj-  receives  $268.96.  52  percent  above 
the  poverty  line.  Under  the  Senate 
amendment,  his  payment  would  rise  $15, 
too — up  to  $284,  60  percent  above  the 


poverty  line.  And  $7.50  of  this  increase 
would  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  California  an  aged  couple  now  can 
receive  a  maximum  of  $440  a  month  in 
SSI  plus  the  State  supplement.  This  is 
almost  double  the  poverty  level.  II  the 
couple  also  has  social  security.  Its 
monthly  guarantee  is  $20  higher.  $460. 
This  is  $4  more  than  the  maximum  se- 
curity benefit  received  anywhere  in  the 
country  by  someone  who  paid  the  maxi- 
mum payroll  taxes  for  all  their  working 
lives.  Assuming  a  10-percent  boost  In  the 
cost  of  living,  the  Senate  amendment 
would  boost  the  California  guarantee 
level  for  an  aged  couple  on  social  security 
up  to  $482  per  month,  almost  $5,800  per 
year  in  tax-free  income. 

If  the  object  of  the  amendment  is  to 
help  those  poor  persons  most  injured  by 
inflation,  those  extra  Federal  dollars 
should  go  instead  to  help  raise  the  basic 
SSI  floor.  If  the  fiUl  $7.60  per  single  per- 
son were  added  to  the  floor,  it  would 
finally  be  barely  over  the  poverty  line,  by 
a  margin  of  $1  50.  although  at  higher 
cost. 

If  the  States  want  their  SSI  recipients 
to  get  the  benefit  of  cost-of-living  in- 
creases, it  is  the  States  responsibility  to 
provide  the  supplement.  In  42  States  this 
can  be  done  without  spending  an  extra 
penny.  This  welfare  costs  for  the  aged, 
blind  and  disabled  are  less  today  than  in 
calendar  1972.  thanks  to  SSI;  and  the 
cost-of-living  boost  in  the  basic  floor 
would  give  them  additional  savings  to 
pass  along. 

Once  before,  last  November,  there  was 
an  effort  to  turn  the  clock  backward  by 
returning  to  Federal  matching  for  State 
supplements.  The  House  voted  246  to  153 
against  that  move,  and  on  the  floor  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  members  voted  al- 
most 3  to  1  against  it — 16  to  6,  with  3  not 
voting. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion. 

Tlu  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  i  Mr.  Mn.LS  • . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  title  of 
the  bill  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT,  THURSDAY.  AUGUST 
1,  1974,  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
12589.  FEDERAL  MASS  TRANSPOR- 
TATION ACT  OF  1974.  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  may 
have  until  midnight,  Thursday.  August  1, 
1974,  to  file  the  report  on  H.R.  12859,  the 
Federal  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INFLATION  POLICY  STUDY 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  1  call 
up  House  Resolution  1251  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows; 

H.  Res  1261 
Reaolvci,  Tbftt  upoa  llie  adoption  of  tills 
resolution  It  sliall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution  (8.  Con.  Res,  93)  relating 
to  an  Inflation  policy  study.  After  genercl 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  con- 
current resolution  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Comnuttee  on  Rules. 
the  concurrent  resolution  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flv'-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  con- 
current resolution  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  concurrent  resolution  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out Intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  'Mr.  Bolling)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia iMr.  Del  Clawsoni,  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
siune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  fact  that 
in  addition  to  twing  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  I  am  also  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and 
because  I  am  anxious  not  to  give  the  Im- 
pression that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
was  handling  too  quickly  a  matter  that 
affected  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
I  provided,  along  with  the  committee — 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  cooperated 
fully — for  an  excessive  amount  of  time 
for  the  consideration  of  this  Senate  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  is 
the  brainchild,  I  think  I  might  say,  of 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Mansfield,  and  the  renking  Democrat 
and  the  ranking  Republicans  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  Senators  Proxkire  and  Javits.  It 
provides,  as  It  passed  the  Senate  unani- 
mously, for  a  6-month  study — which  Is 
now  somewhat  foreshortened — of  the 
problems  of  the  American  economy  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  or  any 
of  its  subcoimnittees. 

It  provides  also  that  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  may  have  the  power 
of  subpena  for  the  purposes  of  this  study, 
and  it  provides  for  $100,000  in  connec- 
tion with  this  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  have  at  least  one 
request  for  time,  but  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  controversy  whatsoever  on  concur- 
ring In  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

Unless  controversy  develops,  I  propose, 
when  the  rule  Is  adopted,  to  ask  that  the 
matter  be  considered  In  the  House  as  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  thus  limit- 
ing the  general  debate  that  would  other- 
wise be  available  under  the  rule. 
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But  If  debate  Is  desired  and  If  there 
is  controversy,  I  am  perfectly  happy  to 
use  whatever  time  the  Members  desire. 

Having  said  that.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  previously  explained. 
House  Resolution  1251  provides  for  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 93,  to  provide  funds  for  a  study 
of  Inflation,  under  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  to  authorize  $100,000  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  for  an  emergency 
study  of  the  current  state  of  the  econ- 
omy and  the  problems  relating  thereto, 
with  special  reference  to  Inflation,  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  such  Infla- 
tion-related problems  as  Federal  spend- 
ing; tight  money  and  high  Interest;  food, 
fuel,  and  other  shortages:  credit  poli- 
cies; export  policies;  international  ex- 
change rates:  and  Indexing.  The  purpose 
of  this  study  is  to  provide  the  Congress 
with  specific  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation to  remedy  the  existing  Ills  and 
improve  the  performance  of  the  economy. 

The  joint  committee  Is  to  report  Its 
findings  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
December  31, 1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion passed  the  Senate  on  July  9,  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution  <S.  Con.  Res.  93). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  MIs- 
sovurl? 

There  tvas  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Biacoi)  . 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
alarmed  that  the  House  is  even  con- 
sidering this  resolution.  Why  must  the 
Congress  spend  an  additional  $100,000 
to  study  inflation?  That  in  itself  Is  infla- 
tionary. 

The  fact  is.  this  is  simply  reflective  of 
the  age-old  practice  of  this  body— <lo  not 
face  the  problem;  stud.'  it  and  hope  It 
will  go  away.  Have  we  learned  nothing 
from  our  experiences  with  the  energy 
crisis?  The  Congress  was  totally  imable 
to  meet  the  crisis  with  decisive  legisla- 
tion. As  a  result,  the  executive  branch 
accomplished  everything  by  flat,  and  the 
Congress  was  left  whimpering  that  not 
enough  was  done. 

The  country  needs  no  additional  stud- 
ies on  Inflation.  It  needs  action  by  its 
Congress.  There  are  enough  committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  to  study  the 
problem  and  report  out  corrective  legls- 
laUon  before  the  end  of  the  93d  Congress, 
The  people  cannot  wait  until  next  year 
for  action  on  Inflation.  They  must  have  It 
now. 


I  propose  as  a  start,  that  the  remaining 
appropriations  bills  be  pared  so  that  the 
budget  can  be  balanced.  I  propose  fur- 
ther that,  when  yet  another  Increase  In 
the  public  debt  comes  up  for  a  vote  this 
fall,  it  be  voted  down. 

Action  should  be  taken  by  the  Hou£e 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to 
report  out  measures  to  shore  up  the 
moribund  housing  and  mortgage  market. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  should 
report  out  legislation  to  eliminate  various 
tax  loopholes  and  thereby  raise  needed 
revenues  to  produce  a  balanced  budget. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  should 
develop  a  bill  to  increase  farm  production 
and  hold  down  costs  for  the  cotisumers. 

These  actions  require  no  additional 
appropriations,  no  further  studies,  no 
loUygagging  about — just  plain,  old  work 
by  the  Members  of  this  body.  If  inflation 
wasn't  such  a  serious  problem,  this  bUl 
would  be  almost  laughable.  But  these  are 
serious  times  and  the  country  Is  on  the 
brink  of  a  severe  economic  depression. 
High  tmemployment  Is  already  with  us; 
runaway  Inflation  Is  just  around  the 
comer:  and  few  Americans  can  afford  a 
chicken  in  every  pot. 

The  President  has  already  annoimced 
he  will  do  nothing  about  inflation.  A 
little  jawboning  to  the  general  public 
and  subsidies  for  the  fat  cats  is  the  ex- 
tent of  his  efforts.  The  coimtry  needs 
legislation  from  Congress  of  the  magni- 
tude, and  with  the  swiftness,  that 
characterized  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's flrst  100  days  in  office.  In  this  Con- 
gress last  100  days,  we  would  do  well  to 
match  his  record.  And.  we  can  start  by 
voting  down  this  ridiculous  resolution 
today. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Badilloi. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  do 
not  wish  to  have  prolonged  debate  on 
this  issue.  I  support  a  study  on  inflation 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  but 
I  think  that  it  would  be  Important  to 
bring  out  some  of  the  things  that  I  think 
the  Committee  should  particularly  con- 
centrate on.  I  am  on  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  for  the  past 
few  years  we  have  been  trying  in  that 
committee  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  of  unemployment  In  this  coun- 
try. We  have  foimd  that  many  of  the 
theories  which  have  been  supported  In 
the  past  by  the  economists  of  the  coun- 
try make  it  impossible  to  develop  a 
meaningful  employment  policy. 

I  believe  that  those  theories  have  been 
discredited  by  what  Is  going  on  in  the 
coimtry  today,  but  I  also  believe  that  it 
Is  important  that  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  address  Itself  to  those 
theories  so  that  we  can  have  a  meaning- 
ful employment  policy. 

For  example,  there  Is  a  theory  that 
was  developed  by  a  British  economist  by 
the  name  of  A.  W.  Phillips,  which  says 
that  it  Is  impossible  to  have  a  program 
of  full  employment  in  our  economy  be- 
cause if  that  were  to  happen  we  would 
have  runaway  inflation.  Based  on  that 
theory,  every  time  that  we  have  tried 


to  come  up  with  a  program  of  full  pub- 
lic sernce  employment,  we  have  been 
defeated  because  there  are  people  who 
say  that  we  cannot  have  full  employ- 
ment because  you  would  then  have  run- 
away inflation. 

However,  today  the  fact  is  that  we 
have  both  runaway  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment, so  It  Is  certainly  clear  that 
that  theory  does  not  work. 

It  is  also  clear  that  those  economists 
who  have  been  advising  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress up  to  now  have  been  consistently 
wrong,  and  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  have  a  policy  to  control  Inflation  and 
to  provide  for  full  employment  unless 
we  repudiate  those  theories  which  have 
been  discredited  by  experience. 

This  inflation  study  is  basic  to  all  that 
we  may  be  doing  in  the  next  year,  and  in 
the  year  to  come,  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  important  that  we  go  forward  with 
this  study  but  that  we  call  in  new  people 
who  will  challenge  the  theories  that  have 
been  expressed  In  the  past  few  years,  and 
who  will  come  up  with  some  meaningful 
approaches  on  how  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  Inflation  and  tmemployment.  I 
trust  that  this  can  be  done  and  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  and  urge 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to  under- 
take the  emergency  study  without  delay. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution,  and 
will  tell  him  that  there  is  no  question  but 
what  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
exactly  the  same  thing  in  mind  tliat  the 
gentleman  has  stated,  to  look  at  the  prob- 
lem afresh  without  regard  to  those  views 
that  have  been  prevalent  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  93 1  re- 
lating to  an  Inflation  poHcy  study.  l>e 
considered  In  the  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
iiouri? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  explain  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  how  this  pro- 
cedure will  affect  them  in  their  response 
and  their  debate? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  understands.  It  eliminates  gen- 
eral debate  and  makes  amendments  un- 
der the  5-mlnute  rule  in  order,  and  pro 
forma  amendments. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  We  can  immedi- 
ately proceed  under  the  5-mInute  rtjle  of 
the  House  as  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  Members  can  seek  recogni- 
tion for  amendments? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  Is  correct;  It 
simply  eliminates  the  general  debate  pro- 
vision of  the  rule. 
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Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  conctirrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  fl3 

Wbereu  the  t7nited  SUtes  economr  tiaa 
been  suHerlng  from  serious  and  persistent 
Inflation;  and 

Whereas  unemployment  contlnoeB  to  be  an 
economic  problem,  for  the  present  as  weU  as 
the  near  future;  and 

Whereas  extremely  high  Interest  rates  have 
caused  serious  dislocations  In  the  botising 
Industry,  In  smoU  business,  and  In  other  sec- 
tors of  the  economy:  and 

Whereas  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
has  been  upset  by  shortages  of  basic  re- 
soTirces;  and 

Whereas  prospective  shortages  continue  to 
be  a  cause  of  concern:  and 

"Whereas  solutions  to  these  economic  Ills 
require  the  consideration  of  a  large  number 
of  Interrelated  policy  questions:   and 

Whereas  It  la  incumbent  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  develop  more  effective  economic 
policies  for  the  Nation  and  to  provide  more 
effective  means  for  coordinating  public 
policy  decisions  to  the  end  that  the  national 
economic  welfare  be  better  served:  and 

Whereas  such  requirements  require  that 
experts  throughout  the  country  be  utilised 
for  the  purpose  of  obtAlnlng  the  best  avail- 
able judgment  on  these  Important  Issues; 
and 

whereas  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
the  Cnlted  States  Congress  is  charged  by  law 
with  the  responsibility  of  conducting  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  matters  relating  to  the  eco- 
nomic reports  of  the  President  and  with  pro- 
viding guidance  to  the  several  committees  of 
the  Congress  dealing  with  legislation  relat- 
ing to  public  economic  policy:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Rejoiced  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
RepTtsentatii^ee  concurring).  That  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  as  authorized  by  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946.  shall  underuke,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible— 

(1)  an  emergency  study  of  the  current 
state  of  the  economy  and  of  the  problems 
relating  thereto,  with  special  reference  to  in- 
flation, includmg,  but  not  limited  to.  such 
inflation-related  problems  as  Federal  spend- 
ing: tight  money  and  high  interest;  food, 
fuel,  and  other  shortages:  credit  policies;  ex- 
port policies:  International  exchange  rates; 
and  Indexing:  and 

(2)  to  provide  the  Congress  with  speciflc 
recommendations  for  legislation  to  remedy 
the  existing  Ills  and  Improve  the  perform- 
ance of  the  economy. 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  con- 
ctirrent resolution,  the  Joint  Committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorixed 
from  July  1,  1974,  through  December  31, 
1974,  tn  ItE  discretion  (11  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (2)  to  employ  personnel.  (3)  to  hold 
hearings,  t4)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time  or 
place  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journed periods  of  the  Senate,  ISI  to  require, 
by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  correspond- 
ence, books,  papers,  and  documents,  (fl)  to 
take  depositions  and  other  testimony,  (7)  to 
procure  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants or  organizations  thereof.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  20211)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1948,  and 


(8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment deportment  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b>  Subpenas  may  be  issued  by  the  Joint 
Committee,  or  subcommittee  thereof,  over 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  or  any  other 
member  designated  by  him,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Conunittee  or  any  member  thereof 
may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

Stc.  3.  The  Joint  Committee  shell  report 
its  findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later 
than  December  31, 1974. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Joint  Committee  Is  au- 
thori:;ed.  from  July  1.  1974,  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974,  to  expend  under  this  concur- 
rent resolution  not  to  exceed  8100,000  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  835.000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Committee 
under  this  concurrent  resolution  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman 
or  the  Joint  Committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fail  to  understand  what 
cannot  be  done  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  the  absence  of  this  partic- 
ular resolution. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  are 
two  things  that  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee could  do  In  the  absence  ol  this 
resolution.  One  Is  use  subpena  power, 
and  another  is  to  spend  tlOO.OOO. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  latter  is  prob- 
ably the  most  Important  of  the  two  ob- 
jectives cited  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Badillo),  that  another 
look  might  be  taken  at  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  in  in  this  coim- 
tri'.  Inquiry  might  well  be  made  into  why 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  other  body  have  consistently  fol- 
lowed the  policy  that  we  can  spend  our 
way  out  of  debt  and  inflation. 

I  hope  that  for  $100,000  the  committee 
can  provide  the  answers  to  all  of  the 
subject  matter  set  forth  here  on  infla- 
tion-related problems  such  as  Federal 
spending  and  tight  money.  The  latter  is 
an  interesting  topic,  as  Is  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  dollar. 

I  note  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patman)  Is  waiting  and  probably  to  give 
us  some  information  on  what  la  proposed 
to  be  done  with  respect  to  tight  money. 
He  may  also  offer  some  discourse  In  sup- 
port of  printing  press  money. 

Perhaps  we  can  also  have  a  discourse 
on  high  Interest  rates:  food,  fuel,  and 
other  shortages:  credit  policies;  export 
policies:  international  exchange  rate; 
and  indexing.  I  do  not  know  what  is  pro- 
posed to  be  done  by  way  of  Indexing,  but 


I  am  sure  that  for  $100,000  and  additions 
to  the  staff  they  wUI  be  an  answer  to  that 
too. 

I  note  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  slg- 
niflcant  that  there  is  no  provision  In  the 
subject  matter  set  forth  in  the  bill  for 
study  of  the  annual  foreign  handout  pro- 
gram, which  runs  in  the  neighborhood  in 
all  its  ramifications  of  about  $13  billion. 
I  would  hope  that  in  the  absence  of  an 
amendment  to  that  effect,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  will  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  what  has  happened  in  the 
field  of  the  foreign  handouts  which,  as 
I  say.  Is  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  $13 
billion  to  $15  billion  and  to  a  total  of 
about  $260  billion  since  It  was  inaugu- 
rated as  the  Marshall  plan  some  years 
ago. 

At  any  rate  I  do  hope  that  everything 
win  be  lovely  and  the  goose  will  hang 
high  as  far  as  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee is  concerned  when  they  get  the 
$100,000  which  is  here  proposed  to  be 
appropriated  so  we  can  be  provided  with 
all  the  reasons  for  and  solutions  to  the 
fiscal  situation  that  threatens  national 
bankruptcy. 

Does  the  gentleman  wish  me  to  yield 
to  him? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
barely  resl.st  the  temptation  to  rise  to  the 
gentleman's  bait.  The  subjects  he  raises 
are  also  interesting.  If  I  were  not  con- 
scious of  the  very  monumental  amount 
of  business  which  Is  to  follow  this.  I  am 
afraid  I  would  be  tempted  to  debate 
them,  but  being  a  very  restrained  person 
I  will  resist. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
restrained  gentleman  from  Missouri,  for 
his  contribution. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest 
that  the  expenditure  of  this  SIOO.OOO  will 
be  nothing  more  than  a  future  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nations  deflcit  and  debt. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
committee  for  reporting  this  resolution. 
I  think  It  Is  Important, 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  certain  as- 
pects of  the  cuirent  economic  problems 
that  I  do  not  think  have  been  dealt  with 
sufficiently  In  prior  studies.  In  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Democratic  Cau- 
cus the  other  day,  there  was  a  caH  for 
the  use  of  credit  controls  in  order  to  re- 
channel  credit  to  priority  needs  in  the 
economy.  I  have  always  felt  that  this 
was  an  important  tool  of  economic  man- 
agement, but  the  fact  is  that  we  do  not 
know  how  to  do  it.  We  have  not  devel- 
oped the  technique.  We  do  not  know  what 
kinds  of  institutions,  what  kinds  of  reg- 
ulations would  effectively  accomplish 
the  channeling  of  credit  away  from  low 
priority  needs  to  Wgh  priority  needs. 

In  fact  today  we  induce  real  distortions 
into  the  allocation  of  credit  in  a  number 
of  ways.  One  is  the  arbitrary  celling 
on  interest  rates.  Another  is  that  more 
credit  and  resources  are  available  to 
large  corporations  than  are  available  to 
small  businesses  and  consumers. 

We  all  know  the  regressive  aspects  of 
our  fiscal  policy.  However,  our  monetary 
policy  Is  also  regressive.  The  tightening 
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of  credit  Is  not  distributed  equitably 
throughout  the  economy. 

While  credit  allocation  sounds  as 
though  we  will  give  preferential  treat- 
ment to  .certain  Investments,  we  can 
only  try  to  offset  the  tremendous  advan- 
tages large  corporations  have  in  obtain- 
ing credit.  A  minimum  goal  would  be  to 
obtain  neutrality  between  all  Investment 
alternatives. 

Currently  70  percent  of  the  impact  of 
monetary  policy  fall  on  the  housing  In- 
dustry. Yet  housing  is  one  of  our  highest 
priorities.  We  need  to  develop  a  system 
of  making  monetary  policy  work  toward 
these  social  goaLs,  not  thwart  them. 

So  one  of  my  purposes  In  rising  now  Is 
to  urge  that  when  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  undertakes  this  study,  it  pay 
special  attention  to  finding  means 
tlirough  which  we  can  effectively  chan- 
nel credit  to  those  sectors  of  the  economy 
which  need  credit.  We  must  also  discour- 
age the  use  of  credit  where  it  contributes 
to  Inflation.  If  a  venture  neither  helps  to 
meet  high  priority  social  needs  nor 
breaks  up  Inflationarj-  bottlenecks,  credit 
must  be  restricted. 

The  second  matter  I  hope  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  will  look  into  Is 
the  growing  disparity  In  Income  and  re- 
sources between  the  rich  and  the  poor  In 
the  United  States.  We  often  talk  about 
the  growing  gap  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor  nations,  but  we  have  the  same 
widening  gap  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  here  at  home.  Inflation  is  accelerat- 
ing that  unhappy  trend  toward  making 
the  rich  even  more  wealthy. 

In  undertaking  this  stu<ly  of  the  econ- 
omy, we  must  keep  in  mind  our  ultimate 
goals.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
spoke  about  the  problem  of  achieving 
full  employment  while  maintaining  low 
levels  of  inflation. 

We  also  need  to  deal  with  the  more 
fundamental  problem  of  inequality  in 
America,  Inequality  in  access  to  income, 
inequality  in  access  to  credit,  and  in- 
equality In  access  to  full  participation  in 
the  mainstream  of  the  American  eco- 
nomic system. 

So  I  would  add  my  concern  and  hope 
that  In  Its  study,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  will  pay  special  attention  to 
the  problems  of  Inequality  and  that  It 
Investigate  legislative  measures  which 
can  remove,  rather  than  Increase,  the 
spread  of  Income  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor  In  the  United  States.  Only  as 
we  move  In  that  direction  can  we  come 
up  with  an  economic  system  which  will 
redeem  the  hope  of  all  the  people  in  the 
future  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
adoption  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 93.  which  would  provide  funds  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee — not  to  ex- 
ceed $100.000 — to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
Nation's  Inflation  problems. 

Inflation,  as  one  Interlocking  part  of 
the  Nation's  economic  problem,  has  be- 
come the  most  worrisome  of  our  domestic 
Issues  to  the  great  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican public.  Every  effort  must  be  made  by 


the  Congress  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem — to  rediscover  Its  root  causes 
and  analyze  the  reasons  for  its  persist- 
ence. New  economic  developments,  such 
as  the  energy  crisis  and  changing  pat- 
terns of  world  supply  and  consumption  of 
food  deserve  consideration  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  Such  findings  need  new 
interpretations  as  they  relate  to  the 
broad  Impact  of  inflation  throughout  the 
economy — from  the  basic  industries  such 
as  farming,  mining  and  the  timber, 
through  the  processing  and  manufactur- 
ing stages  to  the  wholesale  and  retail 
markets  and  the  ultimate  consumers, 
whether  these  consumers  be  the  house- 
wife buying  groceries  or  shoes  or  a  short- 
age Industry  trying  to  expand  its  produc- 
tive capacity. 

Interest  rates  and  their  Impact  on 
every  consumer  must  be  restudled.  The 
whole  range  of  governmental  policy  In 
budget,  flscal  and  monetary  areas  needs 
a  thorough  re\1ew  In  light  of  continuing 
deflcit  spending  and  tight  control  over 
capital  growth.  Congress  own  spending 
habits  must  tie  given  new  scrutiny  as 
those  habits  relate  to  the  overall  problem 
of  Inflation  and  executive  branch  author- 
ity for  carrying  out  programs  affecting 
the  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee Monday  began  a  mid-year  review 
of  the  economy  with  PresidenUal  eco- 
nomic adviser,  Kenneth  Rush,  as  the  flrst 
witness.  At  that  hearing,  I  suggested  to 
the  committee's  vice  chairman,  Senator 
William  Pboxmire.  that  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  undertake  to  get  the 
views  on  Inflation  of  representatives  of 
labor,  farmers,  housewives,  the  poor,  the 
elderly,  small  businessmen,  and  others. 
Views  of  these  citizens  have  not  been 
sought  at  meetings  held  bs  the  admin- 
istration with  big  business,  professional 
economists,  and  the  president  of  the 
Teamsters.  No  program  to  curb  inflation 
can  hope  to  succeed  with  only  that  con- 
stituency and  without  the  support  of 
farmers,  consumers,  small  businessmen, 
average  workers,  and  so  forth.  I  suggest 
that  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  In- 
flation study  be  accomplished  through  a 
series  of  hearings  around  the  Nation,  in 
the  10  Federal  admimstrative  regions,  so 
as  to  give  members  of  the  public  an  op- 
portunity to  provide  the  Congress  with 
their  own  views  of  the  Impact  of  current 
economic  problems  and  their  own  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  Government  should  be 
doing  to  solve  those  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  such  Input  from 
the  general  public  is  paramount  if  the 
public  Is  going  to  support  the  tough  deci- 
sions that  this  Government  and  the  Na- 
tion must  make  to  halt  inflation  and  find 
workable  long-term  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  economy  which  have  dogged 
the  Nation  for  the  past  decade.  I  was, 
therefore,  pleased  that  Senator  Pbox- 
mire favorably  received  my  suggestion 
for  regional  hearings,  and  if  It  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  distinguished  committee 
chairman,  Mr.  Patman,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  committee,  the  funds  re- 
quested In  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 93  could  be  available  to  the  commit- 
tee (or  carrying  out  that  proposed  series 


of  public  hearings.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  most  strongly  support  approval  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  93. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gboss  and  by  iman- 
imous  consent  Mr.  Browh  of  Ohio  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  give 
us  some  Idea  of  what  la  already  being 
expended  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  current 
budget  of  the  Joint  Committee,  unfor- 
tunately. Is  not  one  of  the  figures  I  have 
in  my  bead,  I  must  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  what  Congress  needs 
to  do  Is  stop  spending  billions  for  \m- 
essential  programs?  Inflation  will  not  be 
stopped  by  creating  a  so-called  budget 
control  committee,  or  by  an  addition  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  for 
study?  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  what  we 
have  to  come  back  to  in  the  end  Is  to 
cut  spending,  as  Mr.  Bums,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  has  told  us 
almost  every  day  recently? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Absolutely.  I 
concur  with  the  gentleman  that  there  Is 
a  need  to  curb  Federal  spending,  reduce 
the  deficit  and  get  control  of  the  fiscal 
policy  of  this  Nation.  In  addition  to  that, 
of  course,  there  are  somewhat  more 
sophisticated  problems,  such  as  the 
money  supply  and  what  we  should  do 
with  that:  some  things  that  relate  to 
international  trade  and  even  some 
things,  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman,  that 
relates  to  policies  that  might  not  precise- 
ly be  called  fiscal  matters  but  relate  to 
it  such  as  housing  loan  guarantees  and 
guarantees  of  personal  deposits  In 
banks,  and  things  like  that,  which,  if  we 
get  Into  deeper  economic  trouble  than 
we  are  already  in.  would  have  the  impact 
of  being  even  more  inflationary  than 
some  of  our  direct  spending  fiscal  policies 
are  currently.  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  will  all  come  back  in 
the  end,  no  matter  how  many  studies  are 
made.  It  alH  all  come  back  in  the  end  to 
contain  spending  ultiiin  revenue. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  certainly 
would  be  one  of  the  basic  needs  of  getting 
to  the  problem. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman j1eld? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  concur  in  what 
the  gentleman  says  with  respect  to  re- 
gional hearings  on  this  Issue.  I  would 
Uke  specifically  to  ask  whether  the  scope 
of  this  economic  study  Is  going  to  be 
broad  enough  to  include  a  review  of 
other  forces  which  contribute  to  infla- 
tion,   which    occur    from    outside    the 
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United  States,  which  have  an  impact  in 
the  country. 

For  example,  the  effect  of  the  OPEC 
policies:  the  effect  of  the  cartel  control 
of  commodities  by  investor  groups  out- 
side of  the  United  States  which  control 
supply  and  thereby  inflate  the  price  of 
these  commodities  when  made  avail- 
able to  the  consumers  of  America.  Will 
the  gentleman's  study  be  broad  enough 
to  Include  that  area  of  review? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  I  would  assume, 
if  we  get  into  regional  studies,  we  will 
deal  with  those  parts  of  the  economy 
which  are  affected  by  trade  abroad. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  VAsnc  and  by  unan- 
imous consent  Mr.  BsowN  of  Ohio  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes  i 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  would  assume, 
in  our  study,  we  would  get  input  in  our 
regional  sessions  from  those  activities  In 
this  country  that  are  impacted  by  trade 
abroad,  and  certainly  from  those  individ- 
uals and  those  companies  which  are  im- 
pacted by  the  oil  produchig  nations  and 
their  control  of  at  least  a  third  of  our 
supply  of  the  oil  we  utilize. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wlU  yield  further,  the  problem  ex- 
tends beyond  that.  It  extends  to  the 
control  of  such  commodities  as  coffee, 
sugar,  and  other  items  that  are  in  short 
supply  and  which  appear  to  be  con- 
trolled by  cartel  investments  outside  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  agree  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  gentleman.  I  would  say  to 
him  that  in  addition  to  that,  we  should 
probably  get  into  such  things  as  our  for- 
eign trade  policy,  and  what  should  be 
done  regarding  the  foreign  trade  bill 
which,  as  I  understand  it.  Is  being  held 
up  in  the  Senate.  That  will  have  an  im- 
pact on  how  much  we  can  sell  abroad  and 
on  the  rate  of  exchange.  It  will  affect 
our  trade  balance  and  a  great  many  oth- 
er things,  all  of  which  have  some  direct 
benefit  or  negative  impact  on  the  infla- 
tionarj-  situation  in  this  country  today. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr  DEL.  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Yes. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  In  response  to 
the  first  question  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  Mr.  Gnoss,  asked  in  connection 
with  the  amount  the  committee  spent,  I 
understand  from  information  coming  to 
me  that,  the  expenditure  last  year  was 
over  $800,000.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
will  correct  me  it  that  Is  in  error. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  RIEGIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  la-st  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
concurrent  resolution. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
we  get  on  with  this  job. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
remarks  of  my  friend  auad  colleague,  the 
gentleman    from    Iowa    (Mr.    Oross), 


whom  I  respect  very  much,  and  I  agree 
with  much  of  what  he  said  In  terms  of 
his  concern  about  the  causes  of  infla- 
tion, and  very  particularly,  what  might 
be  done  right  now  in  terms  of  reducing 
Federal  spending.  I  also  think  it  is  some- 
thing that  can  be  accomplished  and 
ought  to  be  accomplished. 

I,  for  one,  happen  to  think  that  the 
Presidential  recommendation  we  heard 
the  other  dav  about  a  $5  billion  Federal 
budget  cut  was  really  inadequate.  I  think 
we  have  to  go  far  beyond  that  at  this 
time. 

I  know  from  my  conversations  with 
Dr.  Burns  at  the  Federal  Reserve  that  if 
we  really  want  to  talk  about  easing  the 
restraiiits  on  inflation  in  the  monetary 
policy  area,  with  some  hope  of  bringing 
down  interest  rates,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  do  much  more  in  the  area  of  fiscal 
restraint  than  what  we,  in  the  Congress, 
have  done  so  fur  or  what  we  are  con- 
templating at  this  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RIEGLE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  would  Uke  to 
concur  in  what  the  gentleman  has  said. 
I  also  think  the  restraints  on  the  budget 
are  inadequate,  with  the  present  situa- 
tion. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  if  he  is  on  the  fioor.  that  we  need 
somewhat  stronger  fiscal  restraint  than 
b  the  situation  so  far. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  that  I  think  if  we 
want  to  l>e  serious  about  what  needs  to 
be  done  in  terms  of  real  fiscal  Impact, 
overall  economic  impact  as  well  as  psy- 
chological impact,  we  are  talking  prob- 
ably in  terms  of  a  budget  cut  of  some- 
thing like  $10  billion  or  more. 

I  realize  that  is  tough  to  accomplish, 
and  that  all  of  us  would  want  to  apply 
cuts  of  that  mB.-rnitude  in  different  a:. 'as 
ol  the  budget. 

What  I  would  hope  we  coiild  recognize 
is  this:  If  we  are  not  able  category  by 
category  to  agree  on  budget  reductions 
where  we  would  like  to  reduce  the  budget 
in  the  aggregate  amount  of  10  billion,  I 
suggest  that  we  must  then  think  in  terms 
of  an  across-the-board  percentage  budg- 
et cut,  perhaps  exempting  some  limited 
number  of  special  situations  where  there 
is  a  particular  and  very  great  human 
need  that  would  warrant  an  exemption 
from  an  across-the-board  cut.  However, 
by  and  large,  having  recognized  the 
emergency  economic  situation,  if  we  can- 
not get  an  agreement  on  area-bv-area 
cuts,  what  we  will  have  to  do.  I  tliink,  Is 
agree  on  an  across-the-board  reduction. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman's point  is  very  well  taken.  If,  in 
fact,  we  are  going  to  balance  the  budget, 
there  will  have  to  be  a  cut  of  $11.4 
billion. 

Now,  that  is  going  to  be  very  possible 
because  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  do  anything  that  is  imdesirable.  We 
do  things  that  are  desirable,  at  least  to 
some  segment  of  the  economy. 

However,  U  we  are  going  to  get  agree- 


ment on  where  those  cuts  must  come  or 
whether  we  are  to  have  additional  taxes. 
if  that  is  the  other  thing  we  must  do  to 
balance  the  budget,  then  we  are  going  to 
have  to  get  the  support  of  the  average 
citizen  in  this  country,  the  support  of  the 
people  who  are  faciiig  the  inflationary 
problems,  whether  they  be  in  industry 
which  needs  to  expand  or  the  housewife 
who  is  trying  to  buy  food. 

The  way  to  do  that,  I  think,  is  to  take 
the  problem  to  the  people  and  get  their 
input  and  to  that  extent  for  us  to  try  to 
solve  the  problems. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
say  further  on  this  issue  that  I  do  not 
know  of  a  family  or  a  business  or  a  pri- 
vate institution  that  has  not  been  re- 
quired to  imdergo  some  sort  of  budget 
reduction  at  the  present  time.  Everyone 
I  speak  to  and  talk  to  in  the  private 
sector,  including  individuals,  is  in  that 
situation,  and  I  think  it  is  entirely  rea- 
sonable for  us  at  the  Federal  level  not 
only  to  recognize  the  fact  that  we.  too. 
can  and  should  do  this — and  probably 
accomplish  more  by  spending  less  with 
greater  care — but  there  is  an  enormous- 
ly important  reason  for  us  to  do  it  right 
now.  The  fact  is  that  we  must  act  now  to 
break  this  inflationary  momentum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  one  other 
thing.  I  tliink  it  is  significant  that  tills 
resolution  calls  for  this  work  to  be  done 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  That  is  an  im- 
mediate mandate  to  get  on  with  this  Job 
and  to  assemble  and  evaluate  all  the 
facts.  I  think,  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tion that  was  raised  earlier,  it  clearly 
does  not  just  center  on  domestic  issues 
but  it  gets  to  Issues  and  causes  and  in- 
fluences of  inliatton  that  might  come 
from  abroad. 

I  think  this  mandate,  as  it  is  spelled 
out  here,  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
have  in  our  hands  before  this  year  is 
out  the  critical  facts  and  information 
and  understandings  that  we  will  not  re- 
ceive in  any  other  way.  Especially  so 
now  that  we  see  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil disbanded  and  out  of  business  at  the 
very  time  when  we  need  it  the  most.  That 
is  really  a  very  ironic  and  troubling  fact. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr.  Riegle) 
has  expired. 

'  On  request  of  Mr.  Reid  and  by  unani- 
mous consent.  Mr.  Rieoli;  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  enter- 
ing the  well  and  for  his  support  of  this 
resolution,  along  with  the  genUeman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  BADn.1,0).  I  think 
this  study  is  clearly  needed. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  that  has 
not.  as  I  have  imderstood  the  debate,  been 
discussed.  That  Is  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  today  is  ver>'  close  to  facing 
a  serious  depression — not  recession,  but 
depression. 
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In  my  judgment,  there  is  a  total  ab- 
sence today  of  Presidential  leadership  to 
take  any  steps  at  all  to  develop  now  a 
coherent  policy  utilizing  both  monetai-j' 
and  fiscal  approaches  while  striving  also 
for  international  monetary  reform-s. 

There  Is  no  effective  policy  which  I  am 
aware  of  to  de-il  with  the  energy  crisi.*; 
in  this  country.  There  Is  no  alternative 
proposal  betog  developed  if  we  faced  with 
a  new  oil  embargo. 

Inflation  is  out  of  sight  in  this  country, 
and  many  are  being  driven  to  the  wall, 
particularly  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  point  is  this:  that 
there  is  a  suggestion  made  today  that 
some  Members  of  Congress  meet  with 
the  President  and  develop  within  the 
next  few  weeks  a  policy  of  coherent  ac- 
tion. I  am  afraid  if  we  wait  until  the  end 
of  this  year  and  if  there  is  further  delay, 
this  country  could  be  in  a  very  serious 
depression,  with  millions  of  people  being 
affected. 

Mr,  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
much  of  what  the  gentleman  has  said, 
and  I  agree  that  the  step  he  suggests 
ought  to  be  taken,  as  well  as  this  step. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
just  want  to  welcome  the  expressions  of 
RepubUcan  philosophy  from  that  s<-le  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  just 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  the 
last  two  speakers  have  had  some  training 
and  background  in  that  area. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
shows  through.  It  shows  through,  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  both  of  them. 

AMENDMENT  OPrEKED  BY  MR.  TOnNC  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yocno  of  Illi- 
nois: Page  2,  Une  7  afre'r  ",  but  not  limited 
to,"  "the  causes  of  the  current  inflation  and", 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  say  that  this  resolution  for  an 
emergency  economic  study  is  timely,  and 
I  want  to  support  it.  I  think  that  there 
is  a  slight  oversight  that  should  be  cor- 
rected in  the  language  as  to  the  scope 
and  coverage  of  this  study.  If  this  study 
is  going  to  be  directed  to  the  problems 
of  inflation,  then  It  ought  to  also  Include 
the  "causes"  of  the  current  Inflation. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  ask  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  .support  this 
amendment,  which  is  merely  to  clarify 
the  scope  of  this  study  so  as  to  give  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  not  only  look  into  the  problem, 
but  also  to  look  into  the  causes  which 
are  really  at  the  root  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  BOLLING. Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  lUinols.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr,  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  would 
say  that  without  any  consultation  with 
any  ol  the  other  members  on  the  com- 


mittee I  certainly  will  be  delighted  to 
accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Yodho). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  nUnois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment  on 
this  side,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  AITOERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, tills  resolution  holds  out  the  hope 
that  as  a  result  of  what  is  called  an  emer- 
gency study  the  Congress  may  be  pro- 
vided with  specific  recommendations  for 
legislation  to  remedy  inflation  and  Im- 
prove the  perfoi'mance  of  the  economy. 
If  I  were  to  think  that  such  a  study  would 
achieve  that  goal,  I  would  be  moved  to 
say  that  the  $100,000  requested  to  fund 
it  v,as  a  meager  price  to  pay. 

But  just  2  weeks  after  this  resolution 
was  introduced  in  the  House,  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  adopted  a  resolution  on 
the  economy.  It  is  difBcult  to  conceive  of 
a  situation  in  which  an  emergency  study 
might  recommend  proposals,  which  if 
they  disagreed  seriously  with  the  caucus 
position,  would  have  much  chance  of 
legislative  surviv-al.  Therefore,  though 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  this  resolution 
is  to  commission  a  study  of  inflation,  if 
it  does  not  conform  in  large  measure  to 
the  caucus  proposals  it  nlll  be  consigned 
to  legislative  oblivion  and  will  be  essen- 
tially useless.  Moreover,  considering  the 
recommendations  made  on  this  topic  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  In  the 
past,  and  the  rejection  of  these  proposals 
by  the  minority,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  recommendations  to  be 
forthcoming  will  hardly  differ  by  a  hair? 

I  would  submit  to  my  colleagues  that 
what  the  Democratic  caucus  provided  us 
is  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of 
warmed  over  panaceas  which  have  failed 
to  sene  iis  in  the  past.  In  fact  that  char- 
acterization casts  their  proposals  in  a 
benign  light  which  belles  their  essen- 
tially counterproductive  approach.  First 
on  the  list  of  priorities  set  by  the  resolu- 
tion is  the  adoption  of  what  was  termed 
'a  balanced  t3x  reform  package"  to  off- 
set the  harm  done  by  inflation  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  middle-  and  lower- 
Income  families. 

The  notion  of  a  bal:uiced  tax  reform 
package  entails  cuts  for  some  and  In- 
creases for  others.  A  reasonable  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  restoring  the  purchasing 
power  of  middle-  and  lower-Income  fami- 
lies through  a  tax  cut  comes  to  approxi- 
mately $1S  billion.  I  am  frankly  at  a  loss 
to  find  anywhere  a  statement  on  the  part 
of  the  caucus  about  how  the  Treasury 
might  raise  the  revenues  to  balance  this 
cut.  But  should  they  come  from  among 
the  traditional  targets,  they  would  surely 
include  higher  taxes  on  prtference  in- 


come, repeal  of  ADR  and  slashes  in  the 
investment  tax  credit.  Yet.  pushing  aside 
the  disruptive  consequences  of  such  ac- 
tion, the  aimual  revenue  generated 
would  scarcely  exceed  $4  billion.  This  I 
suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  guidance  the 
Democratic  caucus  would  provide  ma- 
jority members  of  the  JEC. 

The  caucus  also  called  upon  us  to  ex- 
pand unemployment  compensation  pro- 
grams couched  in  the  alarmist  phraseol- 
ogy of  a  rbing  tide  of  unemployment. 
But  what  do  they  recommend?  You  will 
recall  in  May,  when  for  the  final  time 
the  Standby  Energy  Act  was  con-sidered. 
the  committee  bill  proposed  an  expanded 
imempbyment  program  for  those  put  out 
of  work  by  energ>'  shortages.  The  Man- 
power Administration  e.'-tlmated  that 
that  provision  alone  would  co.=t  more 
than  $4  billion.  Moreiver.  the  eUgibility 
standards  set  by  that  legislation  held  out 
the  possibility  of  receiving  benefits  for 
nearly  2  years.  In  sum.  the  proposal 
given  birth  by  the  majority  party  would 
have  provided  dangerous  inflationary 
impulses  directly  through  massive  Fed- 
eral expenditure,  and  indirectly  through 
establishing  a  substantial  disincentive 
for  imemployed  workpr.<;  to  seek  job  re- 
training or  to  seek  emoloyment  outside 
their  immediate  labor  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  serious  recom- 
mendation on  Inflatlnii  will  have  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  difficult  tradeoffs  of 
the  nature  which  this  example  raises. 
But  the  majority  members  of  the  JEC 
armed  with  the  caucus  resolution  would 
undertake  the  study  with  their  mem- 
bership in  the  House  demanding  essen- 
tially inflationary  programs  or  worse.  To 
deal  with  the  problem  of  high  interest 
rates  and  tight  money,  for  example,  the 
caucus  recommends  a  program  of  credit 
rationing.  In  other  words,  at  a  time  when 
most  economists  are  .suggesting  the  wis- 
dom of  getting  the  Government  out  of 
the  regulation  of  the  financial  markets 
and  reducing  the  barriers  to  competition 
in  banking,  the  caucus  would  have  us 
interject  even  greater  rigidities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  absent  from  the  proposals 
the  majority  would  presumably  have  the 
JEC  adopt  is  any  mention  of  the  area 
in  which  Government  reform  would  pos- 
sibly be  most  helpful— the  elimination 
of  Government-imposed  regulations 
which  have  had  the  effect  of  raising  sub- 
stantial barriers  to  competition  in  our 
economy.  Literally  hundreds  of  regula- 
tions which  owe  their  existence  to  legis- 
lative action  in  agriculture,  banking, 
labor,  trade.  Government  operations,  and 
taxation  have  encumbered  the  economy 
for  years.  At  present  they  present  mas- 
sive resistence  to  changes  in  economic 
policy  designed  to  lower  prices  and  In- 
<^ase  efficiency  in  production.  Merely  a 
partial  list  of  the  offending  legislation 
would  include  the  Jones  Act.  the  Robln- 
son-Patman  Act.  the  Buy  America  Act, 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  Federal  Reserve 
Regulation  Q,  and  the  Connolly  Hot  Oil 
Act. 

In  this  morning's  Wall  Street  Jjumal. 
Hendrlk  Houthakker,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Harvard  University,  presented 
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what  he  called  a  positive  program  to  flght 
inflation.  entaUing  the  reform  and  elJmJ- 
nation  of  these  and  other  programs.  I 
shall  ask  the  Speaker  to  insert  It  in  the 
RicoBD  at  the  end  of  my  remarks.  It  lis 
an  outline  of  the  kind  of  program  those 
of  us  on  the  minority  side  would  tend  to 
support,  and  that  we  have  advocated  for 
years.  Yet  during  the  same  period,  pro- 
grams adopted  by  tlie  JEC  have  largely 
Ignored  such  an  approach,  and  I  find  it 
truly  astounding,  that  not  so  much  as  lip- 
service  is  paid  to  them  in  the  re.'iolution 
on  the  ecoi.omy  adopted  by  the  majority 
of  this  body. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
study  advocated  by  this  resolution  would 
offer  even  the  slightest  hope  for  effec- 
tive reform,  and  I  must  urge  the  defeat 
of  this  resiolution. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  30. 1974] 
A  PosrriVE  Wat  To  Fight  Infiatio.v 
(By  Hendrll!  s.  Bouthalilcer) 
At  tile  present  time  our  effona  to  fight 
Inflation  are  pretty  well  confined  to  a  single 
weapon:  monetary  policy.  There  are  admir- 
able plana  to  balance  the  budget  and  cut 
expenditures,  but  they  lace  rormldable  ob- 
stacles and  In  any  case  It  is  not  clear  that 
fiscal  Irresponsibility  Is  a  major  factor  In  the 
present  inflation.  Price-wage  controls  have 
turned  out  to  be  a  dismal  tallure:  they  may 
«eU  have  made  inflation  worse  rather  than 
better.  It  is  understandable,  therefore,  that 
the  emphasis  is  on  monetary  policy,  for  It 
was  excessive  growth  in  the  money  supply 
that  permitted  the  Inflation  to  begin  with 

Nevertheless  It  wUl  be  vcrv  difficult  to 
bring  inflation  under  control  by  monetary 
policy  alone.  The  present  growth  rate  of  the 
money  supply,  probably  somewhere  arotind 
6';  per  year.  Is  certainly  not  low  by  his- 
torical standards,  yet  It  already  puts  severe 
strains  on  the  monetary  system  At  the  same 
time  this  growth  rate  Is  consistent  with  an 
Inflation  rate  of  at  least  yr.  and  perhaps 
more.  Therefore  monetary  policy  would  have 
to  be  tightened  fiu-ther  If  we  are  ever  to  go 
back  to  a  reasonably  nonlnflauonary  econ- 
omy. It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  financial 
system  could  stand  thl.s. 

Most  people  are  probablv  not  reconcUed  to 
living  with  Inflation  rates  of  7'-.  or  more 
We  therefore  need  somethlnz  more  promis- 
ing than  the  present  approach  We  have  to 
recognize  that  Inflation  has  become  a  long- 
run  problem  and  calls  for  long-run  solutions 
Our  economy  has  to  be  made  less  prone  to 
Inflation  and  more  responalve  to  antl- 
Inflfttlonary  policies. 

This  means.  In  particular,  that  institu- 
tional barriers  to  price  decUnes  have  to  be 
removed,  or  at  least  weakened.  SlablUty  of 
tue  general  price  level  does  not  mean  that 
all  prices  remain  forever  the  same  on  the 
contrary,  some  prices  must  rise  and  some 
miist  fall,  largely  in  response  to  technolog- 
ical changes  and  to  fluctuations  In  demand 
in  a  competitive  market  prices  are  nexible 
in  both  directions:  the  recent  precipitous 
decline  in  the  price  of  electronic  calr.jiatora 
is  a  gocd  example  of  the  reaction  of  a  com- 
petitive market  to  chanijes  In  fundamental 
conditions. 

The  barriers  to  competition  that  exist  In 
many  markets  usually  originated  In  the  de- 
sire to  prevent  such  price  falls  rather  than 
to  raise  prices  Many  years  ago  a  German 
economist  called  cartels  'children  of  adver- 
sity": the  anticompetitive  measures  that 
were  part  of  the  New  Deal,  some  of  them  stlU 
In  force,  are  a  case  In  point  A  more  recent 
example  la  the  enort  to  reverse  a  sharp  faU 
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In  livestock  prices  by  providing  government- 
guaranteed  loans  to  producers,  thus  elimi- 
nating one  of  the  few  areas  where  relief  to 
the  hard-pressed  consumer  was  In  sight. 

BARSIEBS  TO  COMPETITION 

To  a  large  extent  fiscal  and  monetary  pol- 
icy has  the  same  effect.  In  a  competitive  mar- 
ket tlie  normal  reaction  to  a  fall  In  demand 
is  a  decline  In  price,  but  where  competition 
is  weak  the  usual  reaction  Is  to  cut  the  quan- 
tity supplied,  leaving  prices  more  or  less 
unchanged:  the  steel  market  during  the 
19608  IS  a  typical  example.  Reductions  In 
supply  lead  In  due  course  to  reductions  In 
employment,  which  u  the  accepted  purpose 
of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  to  counteract. 
Thus  general  economic  policy  serves  to  rein- 
force the  downward  price  rigidity  character- 
istic of  noncompetitive  markets.  Of  course 
in  such  markets  cost  increases  are  almost  au- 
tomatically passed  on  to  the  buyer,  and  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  also  serve  to  validate 
that  practice.  Barriers  to  competition  there- 
fore make  an  economy  more  susceptible  to 
Infiatlon,  in  addition  to  creating  Inefficiencies 
of  various  kinds. 

These  barriers  are  not  Ilkelv  to  be  removed 
on  a  piecemeal  basis,  though  the  recent  House 
vote  against  the  sugar  bill  Is  an  encouraging 
exception.  Most  of  them  are  supported  by 
powerful  pressure  groups  who  will  respond 
with  "why  pick  on  us?"  If  these  barriers  can 
lie  removed  at  all.  It  has  to  be  done  compre- 
hensively. An  omnibus  biu  to  this  effect 
would  have  to  Include  the  following  pro- 
visions: 

In  Agriculture  It  would  amend  marketing 
order  legislation  so  as  to  prohibit  restriction 
of  Interstate  movements,  and  production 
quotas  on  Individual  producers.  The  bill 
would  also  repeal  the  Meat  Import  Act  and 
replace  dairy  Import  quotas  by  tariffs.  If 
needed  at  all  Export  subsidies  would  be  abol- 
ished, except  when  the  domestic  price  Is  at 
support  level.  Agricultural  cooperatives  with 
sales  exceeding  $10  mUllon  per  year  would 
lose  their  antitrust  exemption.  Pood  stamps 
would  be  replaced  by  cash  payments. 

In  the  field  of  Transportation  the  bill 
would  remove  all  route  and  other  restrictions 
In  existing  trucking  licenses,  changes  In  rail- 
road rates  would  be  approved  automatically 
If  they  fall  wlthm  a  zone  of  reasonableness 
determined  by  variable  costs.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  would  lose  the  au- 
thority to  grant  general  rate  Increases.  The 
antitrust  exemption  of  railroad  and  trucking 
rate  bureaus  would  be  terminated.  The  Fed- 
eral Avutlon  Act  would  be  amended  to  make 
discount  air  fares  legal,  and  to  bring  capac- 
ity-limiting agreements  under  the  antitrust 
laws.  The  Jones  Act.  which  reserves  coastal 
shipping  to  U5.  vessels,  would  be  repealed. 
Sut>sldie5  for  ship  construcuon  and  opera- 
tion would  be  abolished  unless  military  neea 
Is  proved. 

In  the  ares  of  Energy  the  bui  would  de- 
regulate the  wellhead  price  of  new  natural 
gas.  It  would  outlaw  state  proratlonlng  of 
oU  and  gas  and  repeal  the  Connolly  Hot  OU 
Act.  It  would  terminate  crude  petroleum  al- 
locations and  oil  price  controls,  and  reform 
pipeline  legislation  so  as  to  make  oil  pipe- 
lines effective  common  carriers.  The  present 
embargo  on  uranium  Imports  would  be 
rescinded. 

In  Banking  there  would  be  a  general  re- 
vision of  Federal  Reserve  Regulation  Q, 
including  permission  for  banks  to  pay  In- 
terest on  demand  deposits.  The  limitations 
on  Interest  rates  paid  by  savings  Institu- 
tions would  be  phased  out.  Interstate  bank- 
ing would  be  permitted  subject  to  the  anti- 
trust laws.  The  accounting  procedures  of 
flnanclal  Institutions  would  be  subjected  to 
more  rlgorotu  standards. 
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In  the  Oeld  of  Oenerai  Business  resale 
price  maintenance  would  be  abolUhed.  The 
antitrust  laws  would  be  amended  to  maJce 
refusal  to  sell  a  violation  In  the  case  of 
large  corporations,  thus  reducing  their 
market  power.  The  Justice  Department 
merger  guidelines  would  be  nerormulated 
to  emphasize  the  effect  of  mergers  on  com- 
petition rather  than  numerical  standards. 
All  corporations  over  a  certain  size  would 
be  required  to  have  a  minimum  number  of 
outside  directors. 

In  the  field  of  Labor  unreasonable  re- 
strictions on  union  membership,  such  as 
prior  apprenticeship  or  excessive  entrance 
fees,  would  be  prohibited.  Union-operated 
hiring  halls  would  be  abolished.  The  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  and  similar  laws  concerning  wages 
paid  under  government  contracts  would  be 
phased  out.  The  bill  would  also  reform  un- 
employment Insurance  so  as  to  make  It  less 
of  a  disincentive  to  work,  and  would  exempt 
Juveniles  from  minimum  wage  laws. 

In  Foreign  Trade  the  Buy  American  Act 
would  be  phased  out.  A  constitutional 
amendment  to  remove  the  obsolete  prohi- 
bition against  export  duties  would  be  initi- 
ated. The  voluntary  export  agreements  on 
textiles  and  steel  would  be  terminated.  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  credit  would  be  allowed 
only  where  our  exports  are  at  an  artificial 
disadvantage. 

In  the  area  of  Government  Operations 
present  prohibitions  against  the  sale  of 
surpluses  from  the  stockpile  would  be  ter- 
minated, and  so  would  the  Interest  rate 
celling  on  long-term  government  bonds. 
The  private  express  statutes  which  give  a 
monopoly  to  the  Postal  Service  would  be 
repealed. 

Finally,  this  omnibus  antl-lnflatlon  bill 
would  have  provisions  for  administration 
by  a  special  board  and  establishment  of  an 
adjustment  assistance  fund  which  could 
make  limited  grants  to  firms  or  workers 
seriously  damaged  by  provisions  of  the 
bill,  or  guarantee  loans  to  firms  for 
restructuring  made  necessary  by  the  bill. 

Enactment  of  such  a  bill  would  not  only 
have  an  Immediate  impact  on  the  general 
price  level,  but  would  also  make  the  U5. 
economy  more  resistant  to  Inflation  In  the 
longer  run  and  stimulate  productivity.  It 
would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  other 
measures,  one  of  which  would  permit  the 
Treasury  to  Issue  cost-of-living  bonds, 
whose  interest  and  principal  would  be  re- 
lated to  the  consumer  price  Index,  thus 
making  it  easier  for  small  investors  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  such  Inflation  as  is 
still  to  come. 

EXPA>fDmO  INDUSTBUL  CAPACFTT 

Another  Important  component  of  a  posi- 
tive strategy  against  Inflation  ts  the  expan- 
sion of  Industrial  capacity.  It  has  become 
Increasingly  clear  In  recent  years  that  capac- 
ity bottlenecks  are  a  powerful  contributor 
to  inflationary  pressures  and  may  cause  un- 
employment at  the  same  time.  In  several 
basic  Industries,  steel  being  the  outstanding 
case,  capacity  has  fallen  far  behind  demand, 
thus  opening  the  door  for  sharp  price  In- 
creases. There  are  various  reasons  for  the 
shortage  of  capacity,  but  one  measure  that 
would  help  alleviate  It  Is  an  overhaul  of  the 
corporate  income  tax  to  facilitate  the  financ- 
ing of  new  investment. 

In  particular,  dividends  paid  to  domestic 
stockholders  should  be  .exempted  from  the 
corporate  income  tax.  though  not  from  the 
Individual  Income  tax.  Dividends  are  factor 
payments  Just  like  wages,  rent  and  Interest, 
which  are  already  subject  to  the  tax  on  In- 
dtvTdiuils  only.  The  exemption  of  dividends 
would  Increase  corporate  cash  flows  and 
make  equity  Issues  more  attractive  to  cor- 
porations as  well  as  to  investors,  thus  reduc- 
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Uig  pressures  on  the  new  Issue  market  In 
fixed-Interest  securities.  It  would  also  cause 
a  loss  of  federal  revenue  amounting  to  about 
$15  billion  which  could  be  made  up  by  two 
other  changes  In  the  corporate  Income  tax. 
One  of  these  would  be  a  surcharge  on  cor- 
porations whose  rate  of  return  to  net  worth, 
averaged  over  a  period  of  years,  exceeds  a  cer- 
tain figure  (say  16%).  In  most  cases  per- 
sistently high  rates  of  return  are  an  Indica- 
tor of  great  market  power  reinforced  by  a 
failure  to  expand  capacity  as  much  as  cash 
flows  allow.  The  averaging  feature  would 
protect  corporations  with  fortuitously  high 
profit  from  the  surcharge,  while  the  use  of 
net  worth  as  a  divisor  would  be  a  safeguard 
against  excessive  depreciation.  Since  the  sur- 
charge would  by  Itself  encourage  additions 
to  capacity  there  would  be  less  need  for  the 
Investment  tax  credit,  which  could  thus  be 
eliminated  or  modified  to  tnake  up  a  further 
part  of  the  revenue  loss.  Additional  Individ- 
ual income  tax  receipts  from  dividend  In- 
come would  also  help. 

These  three  legislative  proposals — the 
comprehensive  removal  of  barriers  to  com- 
petition, the  Issuance  of  cost-of-living  bonds, 
and  the  corporate  Income  tax  reform — are 
Independent  of  each  other  and  should  be 
evaluated  separately.  Together  they  con- 
stitute a  program  that  will  get  us  away  from 
the  present  excessive  reliance  on  monetary 
policy. 

Given  enough  patience  we  can  perhaps 
control  Inflation  by  bringing  the  economy 
to  a  virtual  standstill  or  worse,  but  the  cost 
In  terms  of  lost  output  and  employment  will 
be  staggering.  By  adding  new  weapons  to 
the  fight  against  Inflation  we  can  not  only 
moke  success  more  probable  and  more  time- 
ly, but  we  can  also  lay  a  better  foundation 
for  the  performance  of  our  economy  In  the 
future. 

Mr.  YODNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  hope  this 
study  will  be  approved  by  the  Members, 
and  that  it  will  be  completed,  and  that, 
when  the  study  is  completed,  the  House 
will  study  it  very  thoroughly,  and  foUow 
its  recommendations. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  genUe- 
man  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  hesi- 
tates to  say  what  he  is  about  to 
say,  but  the  gentleman  from  Mlssotiri 
and  the  gentleman  from  California,  I  be- 
lieve, were  together  trying  to  pass  a  rela- 
tively innocuous  resolution.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  business  before  the  House 
scheduled  for  this  day.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  perfectly  competent  to 
deal  with  partisan  debate,  and  he  has 
heard  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  he  is  pre- 
pared to  engage  In  it  U  it  becomes  essen- 
tial. But  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  is 
primarily  interested  in  disposing  of  a  res- 
olution to  allow  a  committee  created  un- 
der the  Employment  Act  to  make  a  sim- 
ple study  of  a  great  problem,  the  solu- 
tion to  which  seems  to  be  rather  differ- 
ent in  the  minds  of  different  people. 

If  we  are  to  pursue  this  a  great  deal 
further,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
would  feel  compelled  to  defend  the  posi- 
tion of  the  party  that  he  represents,  but 
I  think  it  is  rather  silly  to  engage  to  this 
on  a  resolution  which  was  Introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  majority  leader  by  the 
ranking  Democrat  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican in  the  Senate.  I  should  like  to 


see  the  resolution  pass,  and  Incidental  to 
that  I  should  like  to  see  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  who  Just  had 
the  floor  adopted. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  seriousness  of  the 
economic  situation  is  apparent  to  every- 
one in  this  Chamber  and  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. Once  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee begins  its  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject. I  would  commend  to  their  atten- 
tion the  record  of  the  extensive  hearings 
now  being  held  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  on  the  subject  of  high 
interest  rates  now  plaguing  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  situation  as  regards  tight  money 
and  the  concurrent  high  interest  rates 
is  acute.  It  is  destroying  savings  and 
loan  liquidity  and  it  iias  pulled  the  rug 
out  from  tmder  the  housing  Industrv, 
virtually  excluding  the  average  Ameri- 
can from  homeownershlp  and  worsens 
as  his  savings  are  eaten  up  by  inflation. 
I  hope  that  the  Congress  acts  quickly, 
not  only  to  establish  this  study  and  upon 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee's  recom- 
mendations in  December,  but  also  upon 
the  many  Innovative  proposals  which 
have  already  been  Introduced  and  are 
pending  action.  One  measure  I  especially 
hope  will  get  consideration  is  aimed  at 
giving  tax  credit  on  a  doUar-for-dollar 
basis  for  the  Interest  earned  from  pa.ss- 
book  sa\'ings  up  to  a  maximum  of  $250. 
I  introduced  such  a  bill,  H.R.  16121.  in 
order  to  give  Incentive  for  savings  which 
in  Itself  is  anti-inflationary  but  it  will 
also  act  to  encourage  those  with  funds 
already  In  savings  accounts  to  keep  them 
there,  blunting  dislntermediation  and 
lessening  some  of  the  pressure  on  those 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions 
which  provide  mortgage  money.  This  is 
especially  a  help  at  a  time  when  the  U.S. 
Treasury  itself  is  competing  for  invest- 
ment capital  by  offering  high  interest 
Treasury  notes  and  tax-exempt  bonds. 
There  is  no  way  that  savings  and  loans, 
and  mutual  and  thrift  institutions  can 
compete  with  such  high  Interest  offer- 
ings when  the  Interest  rates  they  can 
offer  are  federally  regulated  at  "lower 
than  market  levels. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  abilities 
of  the  able  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  to  study  the  problem 
thoroughly  and  recommend  a  course  of 
action.  But  there  are  steps  that  Congress 
can  take  now  to  reduce  the  rate  on  In- 
flation. Giving  tax  credit  for  increased 
savings  is  just  one  of  many  ,":uggestions 
which  have  already  been  made,  not  onlv 
by  myself  but  by  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Most  should  be  considered  by  both 
Houses  before  the  end  of  this  year  when 
the  JEC  report  is  made.  The  American 
people  urgently  need  our  action  now  to 
begin  to  stem  the  inflation  which  in- 
creases almost  daily.  We  can  not  be  con- 
tent to  wait  until  December. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  requisite  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  vote  for  the 
resolution  in  the  hope  that  the  study 
will  be  beneficial  and  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  ;he  problem  of  infla- 
tion. But,  my  constituents  can  tell  Con- 
gress now  how  to  reduce  inflation.  They 
are  pressing  for  a  balanced  budget  and 
have  been  for  many  years. 

The  popular  PhUUps  or  British  theory 
that  employment  begets  inflation  has 
been  disputed  by  many  respected  econ- 
omists including  Dr.  Alan  Greenspan 
who  recently  stated  that  he  had  never 
seen  proof  that  reducing  Federal  spend- 
ing increases  unemployment.  He  stated 
that  imemployment  caused  by  excessive 
spending  can  be  proved  and  pointed  to 
the  inflation-caused,  major  retrench- 
ment underway  in  the  consumer  market 
and  housing  industry.  The  retrenchment. 
Greenspan  said,  is  causing  and  will  cause 
substantial  imemployment. 

I-et  me  offer  a  simple  example.  As  the 
price  of  refrigerators  soars,  the  house- 
wife stops  buying  refrigerators  and  re- 
frigerator companies  stop  manufactiu-- 
ing  refrigerators.  Unemployment  results. 
So.  cutting  inflation  can  increase  em- 
ployment. 

Many  respected  economists  like  Her- 
bert Stein.  Alan  Greenspan,  and  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Bums  agree  that  excessive  Federal 
spending  is  the  root  cause  of  our  current 
crippling  inflation. 

Congress  must  take  strong  action  and 
I  recommend  passing  a  strong  bill  Uk"! 
H.R.  144  introduced  by  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  Mr.  H.  R. 
Gross,  or  H.R.  15375  which  I  Introduced 
which  would  cut  Federal  spending  2  per- 
cent below  income.  We  really  do  not  need 
to  appropriate  SIOO.OOO  to  reduce  infla- 
tionary pressures.  But.  I  will  admit  that 
the  studies  contemplated  under  this  res- 
olution, if  properly  carried  out.  could  rec- 
ommend future  courses  of  action  to  avoid 
many  of  our  present  problems. 

I  yield  back  theb  alance  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  wortls. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  choose  not  to  take 
a  great  deal  of  time  this  afternoon. 
I  should  like  to  applaud  my  distin- 
guished colleague  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  who  offered  an  amendment  to  get 
the  Joint  Committee  to  deal  with  the 
issue  of  causes. 

I  tried  to  listen  as  dlUgently  and  as 
carefully  as  I  could  this  afternoon  to 
some  of  the  proposals  made.  It  seems  to 
me  they  are  s5Tnptomatic  in  approach, 
because  they  are  onlv  dealing  in  symp- 
toms. If  we  are  going  to  talk  about  cau-ses, 
I  should  like  to  mak»  a  nonpartisan  state- 
ment, because  I  think  my  statement  con- 
stitutes accord  for  both  the  Republican 
and  the  Democratic  Partv.  If  we  ore 
going  to  talk  about  the  causes  of 
inflation,  there  are  three  major  areas 
of  misallocation  we  must  examine.  I  hope 
this  Joint  Committee  does  that.  They 
are.  one.  our  exorbitant  Defense  budget: 
two,  the  lack  of  equity  in  our  tax  struc- 
ture; and,  finally,  the  major  subsidies, 
huge  subsidies,  to  major  corporations  In 
this  country.  Unless  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee addresses  itself  to  the  causes  of  infla- 
tion, looks  at  the  question  of  how  much 
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money  \xe  spend  on  defense,  looks  at  the 
fact  that  middle-income  Americans  pay 
most  of  the  taxes.  wherea.<i  the  wealthy 
and  the  major  corporations  of  this  coun- 
tiT  pay  little  or  no  taxes,  and,  finally,  the 
extraordinarj-  giveaways  to  major  cor- 
porations in  this  country,  It  wotild  seem 
to  me  that  the  Joint  Committee  is  going 
to  play  partisan  games  dealing  with 
symptomatic  approaches,  and  we  are 
never  going  to  solve  the  problems  of  in- 
flation. 

I  would  .simply  admonish  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  bite  the  bul- 
let and  make  some  recommendations  to 
come  to  this  floor  to  talk  about  cutting 
the  Defense  budget,  to  talk  about  tax  re- 
form, and  to  talk  about  removing  some  of 
these  huge  giveaways  to  major  corpora- 
tions. Beyond  that,  we  are.  In  fact,  taking 
an  ineffective  approach  to  an  extremely 
diiBcult  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  la-st  word. 

As  the  ranking  minority  House  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  I 
convene  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  BoLLiNC)  and  move  to  accept 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  Youno).  and  It 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr  PRENZEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  93.  the  InflaUon 
stud}-  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
but  1  do  so  with  some  skepticism. 

Inflation  Is  the  number  1  problem  to- 
day. We  all  know  it.  and  so  do  our  con- 
stituents. My  skepticism  arises  from  that 
knowledge  and  from  the  track  record  of 
the  JEC 

Inflation  needs  congressional  atten- 
tion. Congress  has  done  nothing  and  has 
no  poUcy  on  the  economy.  Study  wUl  im- 
prove the  Congress,  or  Is  likely  to  do  so 
Since  the  only  way  we  have  to  go  is  up' 
The  JEC  has  plenty  of  staff  as  it  is 
The  extra  $100,000  may  be  inflationary 
but  it  wil  be  a  minor  transgression  among 
our  mflatlonary  sins.  The  JEC  has  no 
legislative  authority.  I  would  rather  see 
an  mqmry  handled  by  a  legislative  com- 
mittee. I  want  to  warn  that  some  of  us 
:n  the  House  win  not  tolerate  another 
whitewash  of  our  high  spending.  Con- 
Eressional  extravagance. 

The  majority  party  ha«  to  toke  full 
re.5ponslbility  for  years  of  overspending 
Or.e  harmle.ss  study  can't  era,=e  that  sorry 
record.  Nor  can  it  cover  the  total  absence 
of  some  economic  policy.  Congress  can 
do  something.  It  can  tighten  its  belt  It 
can  provide  leadership  and  example  I 
cast  my  aye  vote  in  hope,  but  I  must 
admit  my  hope.  ba.;ed  on  our  perform- 
ance to  date  is  a  forlorn  one. 

Mr  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
this  resolution,  the  fact  that  this  res- 
o.ution— -.^hich  calls  for  a  study  by  the 
Congress  ci  the  causes  and  effects  of  In- 
flation—is now  before  us  Is  ta  my  opinion 
a  rineing  indictment  of  the  Congress 
continuing  inaction  and  confusion  on 
thi.s  crucial  problem  of  inflation.  It  tells 
tlie  American  public  that  the  majority  in 
Co.igress  do  not  yet  understand  that  ex- 
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cessive  Government  spending  is  the  cause 
of  inflation  and  that  the  Congress  is  go- 
ing to  yet  spend  more  money  to  "study  ' 
inflation.  Passing  this  resolution  will  not 
symboliie  action.  To  the  contrary,  It  sym- 
bolizes more  inaction. 

We  do  not  need  to  spend  more  of  the 
taxpayers'  money — on  one  more  study  of 
a  phenomenon  which  has  been  studied 
endlessly — to  tell  us  what  we  already 
know.  Government  spending  is  the  cause 
of  inflation.  And.  since  the  leadership  of 
Government — executive  and  legtsla- 
Uve— created  the  problem,  it  has  the 
power  to  correct  it.  It  can  do  so  now.  it 
does  not  need  to  wait  on  the  results  of 
this  study. 

II  one  wants  to  know  why  we  have  in- 
flation, read  the  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sioNAi  Record  each  day  and  look  at  the 
excessive  spending  which  the  Congress 
Is  foisted  upon  the  American  taxpay- 
ers—spending  which  results  in  deficit 
spending  for  which  the  Government  must 
both  borrow  more  and  more  money  at  ex- 
orbitantly high  interest  rates  and  print 
additional  paper  money  behind  which 
there  is  no  commensurate  growth  in  na- 
tional productiritv. 

Our  economic  hlstor>-  is  clear  on  the 
fact  that  additional  increases  in  money 
supply,  unaccompanied  by  increases  in 
national  productivity,  drive  up  prices. 
For  every  surge  in  money  supply,  there 
has  been  a  direct,  corresponding  surge  in 
prices.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has 
never  been  a  dramatic  price  surge  which 
has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  drastic 
increase  in  paper  money  supply  or  some 
similar  form  of  artificial  government 
manipulation  of  the  marketplace.  We 
need  no  new  study  by  the  Congress  to 
toll  us  that. 

The  Federal  Reser\e  Board  has  been 
pressured  into  i-ssuing  more  paper  money 
as  a  means  to  lessen  the  amount  which 
the  Goverriment  has  to  borrow  to  cover 
its  deficits.  When  Government  has  a  defi- 
cit— and  it  has  one  every  year  now it 

can  do  one  or  both  of  two  things:  it  can 
borrow  the  money,  just  like  any  other 
borrower,  in  the  money  markets  of  the 
country,  and/ or  it  can  print  new  paper 
money  with  which  to  cover  its  debu  un- 
hke  any  other  borrower.  The  way  to  cor- 
rect both  of  these  problems— for  one 
takes  crucially  needed  funds  away  from 
capital-stai-ved  industries  and  the  other 
fuels  the  fires  of  inflation — is  to  deal  with 
it  at  its  primary  source — Government 
spending. 

We  aHack  this  basic  problem  of  ex- 
cessive spending  by  balancing  the  budget. 
The  President  should  submit  a  revised 
budget  message  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  recommending  specific  cuts  of  at 
least  $10  billion.  I  would  prefer  $15  or  $20 
billion.  He  should  veto  all  appropriations 
bills  in  excess  of  his  spending  requests,  as 
revised.  He  should  withhold  the  obliga- 
tion of  fimds  already  approved  but  in 
excess  of  his  spending  requests.  He  must 
Insist  upon  a  balanced  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  a  budget  balanced  on  the 
basis  of  realistic  projections  of  revenue. 
He  should  direct  his  department  and 
agency  heads  to  stop  hiring  more  Gov- 
ernment workers,  allowing  natural  attri- 
tion—retirements, deaths,  terminations, 
and  resignations — to  bring  down  Federal 
employment.  He  should  direct  the  Fed- 


eral Reserve  Board  of  Governors  to  tie 
money  supply  directly  to  national  pro- 
ductivity, or,  at  a  minimum,  to  curtail 
the  money  supply  growth  rate  to  about 
5  percent  this  year — a  manageable  level. 
The  Congress  should  Insure  a  balanced 
budget  and  hold  total  spending  down  to 
the  level  of  revenue — not  a  dollar  more. 
It  should  authorize  the  President  to 
withhold  the  obligation  of  funds  when 
the  exercise  of  that  power  would  help 
control  Inflation  and  curtail  spending, 
for  with  such  a  specific  statutory  grant 
of  power  to  the  President,  his  actions  in 
this  regard  would  not  be  invalidated  by 
coin^  orders.  The  Congress  should  legis- 
late a  requirement  which  limits  the 
growth  in  paper  money.  The  Congress 
should  require  that  all  new  Federal  pro- 
grams be  tested  first — to  see  If  they  will 
work  or  not — before  they  are  made  the 
law  of  the  land  and  applicable  to  every- 
one, eating  our  tax  dollars  In  the  process. 
The  Congress  should  start  its  appropria- 
tions process  for  each  fiscal  year  from  a 
zero  base:  that  is,  every  program  would 
have  to  Justify  its  continued  funding,  in 
order  that  only  those  programs  which 
deserve  tax  dollars  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive them.  The  Congress  should  impose 
revenue  and  budget  ceilings  in  relation 
to  aggregate  national  Income. 

The  Congress  alone  has  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  tax  and  to  appropriate 
money.  We  should  exercise  that  power  by 
holding  the  line  both  on  spending  and  the 
taking  of  taxes  necessai-j-  to  support  that 
spending.  It  is  time  to  stop  passing  the 
buck  on  this  issue  to  the  administration, 
for  that  administration — while  there  are 
things  as  I  have  enumerated  which  It 
can  and  should  do — is  not  the  branch  of 
Government  which  authorizes  and  ap- 
propriates money.  We  should  exercise 
that  authority  instead  of  trying  to  side- 
step the  question  by  having  It  studied. 
What  can  a  new  study  tell  us  that  the 
revenue-raising  and  appropriations  com- 
mittees have  not  already  expUcitly  or 
impliedly  shown  to  us?  Or,  that  coimtless 
economists  and  professors  and  hundreds 
of  textbooks — and  200  years  of  national 
experience — have  not  told  us?  Nothing- 
or  at  best,  very  little. 

The  time  has  come  for  action — actions 
like  slashing  spending,  actions  like  trim- 
ming the  sails  on  the  printing  of  more 
paper  money.  The  time  has  long  since 
passed  when  a  study  would  have  been 
appropriate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
spending  proposal  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  tell  the  American  people  the 
truth — we  miist  cut  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  cut  the  cost  of  living. 
We  owe  it  to  the  taxpayers  of  our  country 
and  to  the  future  of  our  free  enterprise 
system. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on  the 
amendment  offered   by   the   gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yotrao). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  want  this  oc- 
casion to  pass  without  making  an  obser- 
vation. The  question  was  raised  eariier 
about  the  current  budget  for  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  I  understand  from 
the  committee  staff  the  budget  Is  $950,- 
000  approximately  already  this  year  for 
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this  committee's  activities.  By  our  ac- 
tion, we  are  here  adding  $100,000  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  that  committee 
budget  to  allow  them  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  nctional  economy,  called  "an 
emergency  study,"  which  will  take  6 
months — some  "emergency,"  I  must  say. 
I  only  wish,  since  the  decision  may 
be  made  to  permit  television  to  cover  our 
debates,  that  the  American  people  could 
see  the  confession  of  failure  occurring 
here  in  the  House  this  afternoon.  By 
this  resolution  we  are  admitting  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  does  not 
know  what  the  economic  problems  are 
and  that  it  will  take  6  months  and  one- 
tenth  of  a  mllUon  dollars  to  find  out 
what  these  problems  are.  Apparently,  we 
are  all  oblivious  to  the  reality  around 
us. 

I  must  commend  the  Speaker  because 
it  took  him  only  an  hour  the  other  day 
during  his  special  order  to  explain  in 
great  detail  what  the  economic  problems 
were  and  who  caused  them.  He  assured 
us  he  was  offering  a  complete  program 
to  solve  all  these  Ills,  and  his  entire  re- 
marks only  took  an  hour  and  did  not  cost 
a  dime.  So  I  hope  when  the  Members  get 
to  vote  on  this  they  will  consider  the  tax- 
payers and  the  free  advice  of  our  be- 
loved Speaker.  I  do  not  think  we  need 
another  study  to  tell  us  what  we  already 
know.  If  this  resolution  passes.  I  sug- 
gest we  use  the  roUcall  vote  as  "exhibit 
A-  to  show  what  Is  really  wrong  with 
our  economy:  that  is  the  total  unwilUng- 
ness  of  the  majority  of  the  Congress  to 
restrain  their  habit  of  constantly  spend- 
ing money  we  do  not  have  for  projects  of 
dubious  merit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri.  I  will 
always  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  explain  that  I  answered  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  California 
on  the  $800,000  budget  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
notnlc  Committee  accurately.  It  is  ap- 
proximately $800,000  for  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  as  a  whole.  The  other 
moneys  expended  are  for  a  special  studv 
separately  financed  by  the  appropria- 
tions committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  for  the  very  excellent  study  made 
by  the  genUewoman  from  Michigan 
•  Mrs.  GmPTiTHS)  through  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fiscal  Policy.  So  both  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  and  I  are  accu- 
rate and  I  do  not  contest  anything  else 
he  wishes  to  say  becau.se  I  will  reserve 
that  for  another  forum. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  US 
economy  Ls  sick.  The  present  Inflation 
is  one  of  the  worst  in  our  history  and  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  easing.  As  soon  as 
one  component  of  the  Price  Index  starts 
to  go  down,  another  begins  to  rise.  In 
the  past  .vear.  we  have  suffered  sharp 
increases  in  food  and  energy  prices  and 
now  we  face  the  unpleasant  prospect  of 
continuing  sharp  rises  in  Industrial 
prices. 

Meanwhile,  unemployment,  according 
to  the  experts,  will  rise  during  the  sec- 
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ond  half  of  the  year  Our  economy  is  in 
a  stagnant  condition  and  prospects  for 
recovery  are  dim  Agriculture  is  dis- 
rupted, our  housing  indtistry  is  in  a 
shambles,  and  double  digit  interest  rates 
are  stifling  the  economy. 

In  the  face  of  these  problems,  the  ad- 
ministration is  following  a  do-nothing 
policy.  They  have  done  nothing  to  cope 
with  these  threats  to  our  economic  well 
being.  Not  since  the  days  of  Herbert 
Hoover  have  I  seen  such  a  lack  of  com- 
petence to  deal  with  the  serious  econom- 
ic issues  of  the  day. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  must 
take  the  initiative  and  develop  a  pro- 
gram to  save  our  economy  from  worse 
disruption.  It  is  up  to  this  body  to  de- 
velop economic  policies  for  the  Nation 
and  to  promote  a  better  means  of  co- 
ordinating decisions  so  as  to  improve 
our  economic  welfare. 

In  the  fact  of  oiir  current  di£5culties. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Senate  has  Just 
passed  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  93 
which  would  require  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  to  conduct  an  emergency 
study  of  the  economy  and  to  look  into  all 
of  the  important  aspects  of  the  present 
economic  difficulties.  The  Committee 
would  also  be  authorized  to  make  spe- 
cific recommendations  to  the  Congress 
for  dealing  with  our  cm-rent  ills  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  Admittedly,  this  is  a 
very  rigid  schedule  but.  as  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  would 
be  happy  to  undertake  it.  It  Is  a  Job  that 
needs  badly  to  be  done.  My  colleagues 
on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  would 
be  proud  to  undertake  it.  Accordingly.  I 
urge  that  the  House  concur  in  the  reso- 
lution. 

If  granted  the  authorization  and  fi- 
nancing of  this  resolution,  I  promise 
that  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  will 
call  in  outstanding  experts  to  advise  on 
the  major  problems  of  the  economy  and 
on  means  of  resolving  them.  It  would  be 
my  hope  to  supplement  this  with  studies 
directed  to  problem  areas  and  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
Congress  with  recommendations  to  be 
considered  in  forming  economic  policies 
for  the  year  ahead.  I  would  hope  that 
the  results  of  this  undertaking  would 
provide  the  Congress  with  additional  in- 
sights and,  hopefully,  incentives  to 
counteract  the  worsening  chaos  in  our 
economy  that  the  administration  is 
responsible  for. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
93.  legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Jotot  Economic  Committee  to  conduct  a 
6-month  emergency  study  of  the  current 
state  of  the  economy. 

While  it  does  seem  strange  that  we 
should  be  considering  spending  $100,000 
for  an  economic  analysis  at  a  time  when 
it  is  so  important  to  keep  a  tight  control 
of  Federal  spending.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  will  be  money  well  spent  and  that 
the  committee  will  expeditiously  come 
forward  with  some  sound  recommenda- 
tions and  remedies  for  our  economic 
woes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
severe  economic  crisis.  With  double-digit 
Inflation,  skyrocketing  Interest  rates, 
climbing  food  prices  and  taxes,  there  Is 


not  a  single  citizen  who  is  not  concei-ned 
with  the  unrelenting  Increases  In  the  cost 
of  Uving. 

In  looking  at  the  economic  problems 
confronting  our  Nation  we  must  aUo  as- 
sess the  economic  stature  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Inflation  is  a  worldwide  prob- 
lem which  has  been  further  complicated 
by  energy  .-shortages  and  the  resultant 
severe  rise  in  fuel  prices.  While  it  is  little 
consolation  to  our  wage  earners,  the  In- 
flation rate  in  the  United  States  Is  among 
the  lowest  of  anj-  industrial  nation  in 
the  world. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  mast 
of  our  populace  cannot  tolerate  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  inflation.  The  critical  eco- 
nomic burdens  affecting  us  are.  by  far 
the  most  troublesome  of  all  of  our  domes- 
tic problems. 

The  administration  has  proposed  a 
policy  of  economic  restraint,  advocating 
a  tight  rein  on  lending  and  vast  reduc- 
tions in  Federal  spending.  While  I  agree 
with  the  necessity  for  strict  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies.  I  feel  that  these  rem- 
edies alone  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the 
problem  and  will  not  provide  us  with  the 
means  for  allowing  our  citizens  to  look 
forward  to  a  prosperous,  toflatlon-prool 
future. 

Accordingly,  the  moneys  we  are  au- 
thorizing for  this  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee's study  should  be  spent  hi  fully 
investigating  some  solutions  for  stabll- 
izmg  our  economic  seesaw.  I  urge  the 
committee  to  specfflcalls'  consider  the 
following  areas  of  economic  concern: 

The  need  for  a  unified  deposltorj-  of 
economic  data.  IncludinK  an  assessment 
of  those  materials  and  minerals  which 
are.  or  may  be.  In  short  supply; 

The  need  for  a  regional  approach  to 
our  economic  problems,  taking  into  con- 
sideration growth  of  a  region,  rate  of  un- 
employment, and  the  need  for  economic 
stimulation: 

The  need  for  encouraging  increased 
development  of  our  energy  sources.  Fuel 
shortages,  as  the  greatest  contributor  to 
economic  instabUlty.  must  be  given  the 
highest  priority; 

The  need  for  assessing  our  economic 
policy  in  relation  to  international  devel- 
opments. While  we  enjoy  one  of  the 
world's  lowest  inflation  rates,  we  cannot 
help  but  be  effected  by  the  skyrocketing 
Inflation  rates  of  other  nations.  The 
Plague  of  taflation  travels  and  is  not 
abated  because  an  ocean  separates  us 
from  the  European  community  or  from 
the  hard-hit  Eastern  countries. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
this  funding  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee because  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  thoroughly  and  expeditioi^v 
investigate  the  economic  concerns  con- 
fronUng  us,  to  assess  all  of  the  relevant 
data  and  to  .seek  sound  paths  for  our 
future  economic  policy. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eco- 
nomic situation  which  confronts  the 
Nation  today  compels  the  Congress  to 
take  action,  to  help  answer  the  que.stlons 
of  those  Americans  who  ask  why  the 
United  States  has  fallen  on  such  hard 
times.  What  are  the  tough  economic 
facts  which  confront  us  today?  Mr. 
Speaker.  Inflation  has  continued  to  grow, 
exceeding  all  expectations  by  reaching 
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the  11  percent  mark.  Unemployment 
hovers  above  5  percent,  and  gives  no  sign 
of  abating.  Interest  rates  have  risen 
drastically,  now  at  their  highest  level 
this  century,  and  these  rates  have 
brought  on  a  further  worsening  of  the 
economy  by  affecting  housing  and  the 
busmess  markets.  And  the  picture  hardly 
looks  brighter  on  the  international  scene, 
where  shortages  of  materials,  the  bal- 
ance ol  payments,  and  the  value  of  the 
dollar  tlireaten  our  future  stability  and 
well-being. 

It  is  increasingly  apparent  to  all  of  us 
m  Congress  as  we  witness  this  country's 
economic  stagnation  that  the  solutions 
to  this  complex  problem  are  not  easy. 
However,  it  is  also  apparent  that  we.  as 
representatives  of  our  constituents,  must 
do  more  than  hope  that  the  economy  will 
improve.  We  must  do  more  than  simply 
to  ask  hard-pressed  consumers  to  save 
more  money,  or  to  implore  business  and 
labor  to  keep  wage  and  price  increases  to 
a  reasonable  level.  In  recent  months  the 
administration's  economic  policies  have 
reflected  little  more  than  such  ineffec- 
tual requests,  but  we  no  longer  tolerate 
these  policies.  The  problems  facing  us  are 
too  severe. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  support  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  93,  a  resolution 
authorizing  an  emergency  study  of  the 
current  state  of  the  economy  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  While  I  would  like 
to  see  stronger  legislation  passed  to  rec- 
tify immediately  the  current  problems, 
it  is  imperative  that  we  first  understand 
the  situation  as  completely  as  possible. 
This  emergency  study  will  especially 
focus  in  on  our  rampant  inflation,  but 
it  will  also  Investigate  related  problems 
such  as  Federal  spending,  tight  money, 
high  mterest  rates,  the  shortages  of  ma- 
terials, credit  and  export  policies  as  well 
as  international  exchange  rates  and  in- 
dexing. In  conducting  the  study,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  will  be 
authorized  to  hire  additional  staff,  to 
engage  consultants,  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  further  studies,  and  to  consult 
experts  throughout  the  Nation.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  will  be  granted  the 
power  of  subpena. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country's  economy 
needs  more  than  studies;  it  needs  far- 
sighted  leadership.  If  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration will  not  respond  to  our  eco- 
nomic plight,  then  Congress  must  take 
on  that  responsibility.  Our  people  can  no 
longer  tolerate  an  economy  which  wor- 
sens with  each  passing  day.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  act. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  335,  nays  66, 
not  voting  33,  as  follows: 


IRoll  No.  423  i 

YEAS— 33fi 

AbdDor 

Frellughuysen 

Mills 

Abzijg 

Frenzel 

Mintsh 

Adams 

Frey 

Mink 

Addabbo 

Froehllch 

MlUEhall.Ohto 

Alexander 

Fulton 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Anderson. 

Fuqua 

MltcheU.  N-V. 

Caltf. 

Caydos 

Mizell 

Andrews.  N.C. 

oeitys 

Mcftkley 

Andrews. 

Olatmo 

Molioban 

N  Dak. 

Gibbons 

Mcorhead, 

Anounzio 

GUman 

Calll. 

AsWey 

Glnn 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Aspln 

Gonzalez 

Morgan 

BadUIo 

Goodllng 

Mofher 

Bafalls 

Grasso 

Mofs 

Barrett 

Gray 

Murphy.  III. 

Bell 

Green.  Pa. 

Murphy.  N.Y- 

Bennett 

Grover 

Murtha 

Bergland 

Gubser 

Myers 

B«v!II 

Oude 

Natcher 

Bingham 

Haley 

Nedzl 

Blackburn 

Hamilton 

Nelsen 

Blatnlk 

Ranuner- 

Nichols 

BogES 

scbmidt 

Obey 

Boland 

Hanley 

O-Hara 

BoUlng 

Hanna 

Owens 

Bowen 

Hanraban 

Parris 

Brademas 

Harrington 

Patman 

Breaux 

Harsha 

Fatten 

Breckinridge 

Hastings 

Pepper 

Brlnklcy 

Hawkins 

Perkins 

Brooka 

Rays 

Pettis 

Broomfield 

HAbert 

Peyser 

Brotsnnan 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Pickle 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hclnz 

Pike 

Brown.  Ohio 

He!&toskl 

Poage 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Hicks 

Pod  ell 

BroyblU.  Va. 

Hlllls 

Preyer 

Hlnshaw 

Price,  ni. 

Burgener 

Hogan 

Pritchard 

Burke,  calif. 

Holtzman 

Qule 

Burke.  Pia. 

Horton 

Quill  en 

Burke.  Mass. 

Hosmer 

RaUshack 

Burton.  John 

Howard 

Randall 

Burton.  PhUlip  Uungate 

Rangel 

Butler 

Hunt 

Reex 

camp 

Hutchinson 

Rcgula 

Carney.  Ohio 

Ichord 

Retd 

Casey.  Tex. 

Jarman 

Reuss 

Cederberg 

Johnson.  Calif 

.  Rhodes 

Chamberluln 

Johnson.  Colo 

Rlegle 

Clancy 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Rlnaldo 

Clark 

Jones.  N.C. 

Roberta 

Clausen. 

Jones.  Okla. 

RoblBon,  N.T. 

DonH. 

Jordan 

Rod  1  no 

Clawson.  Del 

Karth 

Roe 

Cleveland 

Kastenmeler 

Rogers 

Cochran 

Kazen 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Cohen 

King 

Roncallo.  N.y. 

Collins,  ni- 

Kluczynski 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Conable 

Koch 

Rose 

Corman 

Kuykendall 

Rosenthal 

Cotter 

Kyros 

Rouah 

CrODln 

Latta 

Rousselot 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lcggett 

Roy 

Daniel.  Robert 

Lehman 

Roybal 

W.,  Jr. 

Lenc 

Runnels 

Daniels. 

Litton 

Ruth 

Domlnlck  V. 

Long.  La. 

Ryan 

Danielson 

Long.  Md. 

St  Germain 

Davis.  S  C- 

Lujan 

Sandman 

Delaney 

Luken 

Sarasln 

Dellenback 

Mcciory 

Sarbanea 

Delluma 

McCloskey 

Sattcrfield 

Den  holm 

McConnack 

Schneebell 

Dent 

McDade 

Sebelius 

Dickinson 

McEwen 

Selberllng 

Donohue 

McFall 

Shipley 

Downing 

McKay 

Shoup 

Drlnan 

McKinney 

Shrlver 

Dulekl 

Macdonald 

Slkea 

Duncan 

Madden 

Slak 

du  Pont 

Madigan 

Sfcubltz 

Eckbardt 

Mahon 

Slack 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Mallary 

Smith.  Iowa 

EUberg 

Mann 

Snyder 

Erlenborn 

Marazltl 

Staggers 

E&ch 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Stanton, 

Eshieman 

Maihias.  Calif 

J.  William 

Evans.  Colo. 

Matsunaga 

Stanton, 

Fascell 

Mazzoll 

James  V. 

Plshcr 

Meeds 

Stark 

Flood 

Melcher 

Steele 

Flowers 

Metcalfe 

Steelman 

Foley 

MezvlDsky 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Pord 

Michel 

Stephens 

Forsythe 

MUford 

Stokes 

Fountain 

Miller 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Vander  Jut 

Wilson, 

Stuckey 

VanUc 

Charles.  Tex 

Studds 

Veysey 

Winn 

Sullivan 

Vlgorlto 

Wolfl 

Symington 

Waggonner 

Wright 

Talcott 

Walsh 

Wyatt 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Wampter 

Wydler 

Teague 

Whalen 

Wylle 

Thompson.  N.J.  White 

Wyman 

Thomson,  Wis 

Whltehurst 

Yates 

Thone 

Whltten 

Yatron 

Thornton 

Widnall 

Young,  na. 

Towell.  Nev. 

Wiggins 

Young.  Qa. 

Trailer 

Williams 

Young.  Ill . 

Treen 

Wd!on.  Bob 

Young.  Tejt. 

Udall 

Wilton, 

Zablockl 

Ullman 

Charles  H.. 

Zwacb 

Van  Oeerlln 

Calii. 
NAYS— 66 

Anderson,  111. 

Dingell 

Mayne 

Archer 

Dom 

Montgomery 

ArmFtrong 

Findley 

O'Brien 

Ash  brook 

Fish 

Passman 

Baker 

Flynt 

Fowell.  Ohio 

Bauman 

Gold  water 

Price.  TM. 

Beard 

Gross 

Rarlck 

Biaggl 

Ouyer 

Robinson,  Va. 

Blester 

Hechler.  W  Va 

-  Ruppe 

Bray 

Henderjon 

Scherle 

Brown.  Mich. 

Holt 

Schroeder 

Burieton.  Tex. 

Huber 

Shuster 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Hudnut 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Byron 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Spence 

Collins,  Tex. 

Kemp 

Steed 

Con^an 

Ketcbum 

Steiger.  Aria. 

Coufihlln 

Lagomarsino 

symms 

Crane 

Land  grebe 

Taylor.  Mo. 

DavU,  Wis. 

Lott 

Ware 

Dennis 

McColiister 

Young.  Alaska 

Derwinskl 

Martin.  N.C. 

Young,  B.C. 

Devlnc 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Zlon 

NOT  VOTING— 33 

A  rends 

Davis.  Ga. 

Holifleld 

Braeco 

de  la  Garza 

Jones.  Ala. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Dlggs 

Landrum 

Carter 

Edwards.  Calif 

Mcspadden 

ChappeU 

Evina.  Tenn. 

Nix 

Cblsholm 

Praser 

ONelU 

Clay 

Green.  Oreg. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Collier 

ontQtbs 

RostenkowBkl 

Conte 

Gunter 

Tleman 

Conyera 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Vander  Veen 

Culver 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Waldie 

So  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rostenlcowskl  wltli  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  wltli  Mr.  Edwards 
or  Callfomla. 

Mr.  Fraur  wltli  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  wltti  Mrs.  Kaiuen 
of  Wasiitngton. 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Vander  Veen  wllli  Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Tleman  wltli  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Dlggs  wltli  Mr.  Holifleld. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  de  la  Qaiza  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.   Gunter  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Nil  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mrs.  Chlsbolm. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mrs.  GrUBtbs. 

The  resiilt  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNiaHT  TO  PILE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  16136,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bin 
(H.R.  16136) ,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.   69, 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENT  OF  1974 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
69)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  CTerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  23 
1974.) 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  reading  of  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Kentucky    (Mr. 

PZKKnfS) . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  69  extends  and 
Improves  dozens  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation programs.  It  also  authorizes  a 
number  of  new  programs  and  makes 
much  needed  improvements  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  aid  programs. 

If  this  conference  report  is  not 
adopted  today,  there  can  be  no  appropri- 
ation bill  for  education  tills  year,  and 
school  districts  throughout  the  coimtry 
will  have  to  rely  upon  the  continuing 
resolution  for  their  Federal  aid.  As  I 
pointed  out  In  Monday's  Recobo,  this 
turn  of  events  will  mean  that  school  dis- 
tricts wlU  receive  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands and,  in  some  cases,  millions  of 
dollars  less  in  Federal  aid  to  education 
this  year  than  they  would  if  this  bill  is 
passed. 

The  reason  for  this  loss  of  funds  is  that 
under  the  continuing  resolution  the  ad- 
ministration is  only  required  to  spend  at 
last  year's  appropriation  level.  This 
amount  for  title  I,  for  instance,  was  only 
$1,719  billion;  and  from  that  amount  the 
administration  on  its  own  has  even  with- 
held part  from  being  allocated  among  the 
States.  But.  if  the  conference  report  is 
adopted  and  signed  into  law,  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  that  he  will  request  and 
spend  $1,885  billion  for  title  I.  This  wiU 
mean  that  every  State  in  the  country  will 
gain  greatly  needed  dollars  for  education. 

California  will  gain  $18  million.  Ala- 
bama wUl  gain  $5.7  million;  Florida  $7.8 
million ;  Mississippi  $5.2  million;  and  Vlr- 
rinia  $4.8  million. 

This  conference  report  must  be 
adopted  if  we  are  to  continue  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made  in  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. 

I  would  like  to  cite  for  my  colleagues 
some  of  the  improvements  contained  to 
this  conference  report: 


In  the  title  I  program,  the  major  Fed- 
eral aid  program,  we  have  adopted  a 
more  equitable  formula  for  distributing 
funds  which  will  be  effective  through 
fiscal  1978.  This  formula  is  a  product  of 
a  long,  protracted  debate  in  the  Con- 
gress, a  debate  which  I  am  sure  many 
Members  do  not  want  to  go  through 
agato; 

The  impact  aid  program  Is  extended 
through  fiscal  year  1978.  and  public 
housing  children  are  Included  for  the  first 
time.  But  there  is  also  included  a  pro- 
vision that  no  school  district  will  receive 
less  in  regular  impact  aid  payments  due 
to  the  inclusion  of  these  children: 

A  consolidation  of  seven  separate 
programs  into  two  simplified  programs 
Is  also  contained  to  the  conference  re- 
port. This  consolidation  is  the  number 
one  priority  of  the  administration  this 
year  to  education.  It  would  be  phased 
to  over  2  years  and  would  have  to  be  for- 
ward funded  and  would  have  to  be 
funded  at  the  same  level  of  appropria- 
tions as  the  separate  programs  were 
funded; 

A  greatly  enlarged  aid  for  the  handi- 
capped program  is  also  tocluded  to  the 
conference  report.  This  program,  wWch 
wiU  provide  $630  million  to  aid,  is  meant 
to  assist  the  States  in  educattog  all  their 
handicapped  children:  and 

The  adult  education  program  is  also 
extended,  as  Is  the  Biltogual  Education 
Act  and  the  Indian  Education  Act. 

The  conference  report  also  contains 
several  new  programs.  The  most  notable 
of  these  is  a  readtag  improvement  pro- 
gram to  provide  assistance  to  all  chil- 
dren with  reading  deficiencies,  regard- 
less of  the  income  of  their  family,  and 
the  community  schools  program,  which 
is  meant  to  encourage  the  better  use  of 
school  buildtogs  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Grants  are  also  provided  for  the 
first  time  to  assist  States  in  formulating 
equallzBtlon  plans  for  the  better  distri- 
bution of  their  State  and  local  resources 
for  education. 

The  conference  report  also  adopts  a 
simplified  apphcation  for  States  apply- 
tag  for  Federal  aid  to  education.  This 
simplification  is  meant  to  cut  down  on 
the  amount  of  paperwork  tovolved  to 
applying  for  Federal  aid. 

Those  extensions  of  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams and  those  improvements  in  their 
administration  are  the  heart  of  this  bill. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  aLw  in  the  con- 
ference report  amendments  dealmg  with 
bustog.  Those  amendments  by  right 
should  not  have  been  attached  to  this 
bill,  but  rather  should  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Judiciary  Committees  to 
each  House.  But,  stoce  they  have  been 
attached  to  our  education  bills,  we  have 
done  the  best  we  could  to  work  our  way 
to  agreement  with  the  Senate  conferees. 
I  would  Uke  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues, first  of  all,  concerning  these 
antibustog  amendments  tlrnt  the  vast 
bulk  of  these  provisions  were  identical 
to  both  the  Senate  and  House  bills.  Both 
bills  contatoed  prohibitions  against  bus- 
ing beyond  the  next  closest  school.  Both 
bills  forbade  the  disregarding  of  district 
lines.  Both  biUs  said  that  the  assignment 
of  students  to  their  neighborhood  schools 


did  not  violate  the  14th  amendment. 
Both  bills  said  that  population  changes 
should  not  serve  as  a  basis  for  new  law- 
suits. And,  both  bills  stated  clearly  that 
racial  balance  is  not  required  to  achlev- 
tog  desegregation. 

The  conference  report  retains  all  those 
provisions  totact,  verbatim.  No  one  word 
is  changed. 

The  conference  report  also  adopts  sev- 
eral antibustog  amendments  which  were 
proposed  and  adopted  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Those  amendments  forbid  any 
busing  except  when  all  other  alternatives 
have  been  exhausted.  They  forbid  any 
bustog  to  start  except  at  the  begtontag 
of  a  school  year,  and  they  forbid  any 
bustog  except  after  a  school  district  has 
been  given  reasonable  opportunity  to 
formulate  a  voluntary  plan  to  achieve 
desegregation. 

All  of  those  amendments  were  adopted 
in  the  conference  committee  and  are 
contatoed  to  this  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  also  contains 
provisions  allowtog  the  reopentog  of 
court  orders  when  the  health  of  the  child 
is  Imperiled  or  when  Its  educational 
process  Is  Impaired.  The  termination  of 
court  orders  regarding  busing  is  also 
permitted  if  the  school  district  is  to  com- 
pliance with  the  14th  amendment. 

The  conference  report  also  contains 
the  Ashbrook  amendment  which  forbids 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  bustog.  The 
only  change  to  that  amendment  as  it 
passed  the  House  is  a  clarlflcaUon  con- 
cerning impact  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  these  amendments 
show  clearly  that  Congress  does  not  fa- 
vor the  bustog  of  schoolchUdren  in  de- 
segregation situations.  These  provisions 
are  the  farthest  that  the  Congress  has 
yet  gone  in  expressing  its  will  on  bustog 
But,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  upon 
this  bUl  primarily  as  an  education  bill 
and  not  as  an  antibasing  bill.  I  also  urge 
my  colleagues  to  remember  that  unless 
we  adopt  this  conference  report  today 
there  will  be  no  education  biU  this  year' 
A  year  and  a  half  of  work  will  go  down 
the  drato  and  the  education  of  mllUons 
of  schoolchildren  will  be  impeded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  dis- 
cuss to  more  detail  the  prtaclpal  provi- 
sions of  the  conference  report. 
eXTVNsjoNs  or  acts 
In  genersil,  the  conference  report  ex- 
tends the  programs  authorized  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  the  Biltogual  EducaUon  Act,  the 
Adult  Education  Act.  the  impact  aid  laws 
and  the  Indian  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  through  fiscal  year 
1978.  The  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  is  extended  through  fiscal  year  1977 
the  Emergency  School  .\id  Act  is  ex- 
tended through  fiscal  year  1976.  and  title 
in  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  is  extended  through  fiscal  year  1977. 

TTrLE   I,   ESEA 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  is  the  major  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  It  provides  funds  to 
local  school  districts  for  compensatory 
education  for  educationally  deprived 
children. 

A  major  controversy  eonceriung  title  I 
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for  the  past  several  years  has  been  over 
the  formula  for  the  distribution  of  funds. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  conference 
report  on  Hil.  69  adopts  the  formula 
which  was  written  In  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  and  adopted 
overwhelmingly  by  the  House  last  March. 
That  formula,  to  my  way  of  thlnltlng. 
provides  for  the  most  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  funds  possible  at  this  time  in  the 
title  I  program. 

The  formula  distributes  funds  prin- 
cipally on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  poor 
children  in  each  school  district  as  deter- 
mined usmg  the  offiL-ial  Federal  definition 
of  poverty,  the  Orshansky  Index.  The 
adoption  of  that  index  for  title  I  will,  over 
time,  lead  us  In  the  direction  of  a  uniform 
means  of  allocating  these  funds  through- 
out the  country. 

But.  I  would  lite  to  point  out  that  the 
formula  in  the  bill  is.  and  will  continue 
to  be.  still  weighted  in  favor  of  the 
wealthier  States  as  is  the  title  I  formula 
in  the  present  law.  Onder  the  new  for- 
mula those  States  will  receive  more  funds 
than  the  poorer  States  due  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  AFDC  children  in  addition  to 
these  Orshansky  children,  due  Xo  these 
States'  higher  expenditures  for  education 
which  will  result  in  higher  payments,  and 
due  to  the  farm-nonfami  differential  In 
the  computation  of  the  Orshansky  index 
which  favors  the  more  urbanized  States. 
The  formula  in  the  conference  report, 
nonetheless,  is  the  best  formula  we  could 
enact  at  this  time. 

The  conference  report  also  retains  a 
provision  guaranteeing  every  school  dis- 
trict 85  percent  of  Its  previous  year's 
allocation  and  a  provision  permitting  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  under  a  sep- 
arate authorization  of  appropriations  to 
grant  additional  assistance  to  school  dis- 
tricts receiving  less  than  90  percent  of 
their  previous  year's  allocation.  The  pur- 
pose of  that  latter  provision  is  twofold; 
To  provide  assistance  to  school  districts 
which  are  hampered  in  maintaining  the 
present  level  of  support  for  their  title  I 
programs  by  the  operation  of  the  new 
formula:  and  also  to  provide  funds  to 
assist  school  districts  which  are  in 
counties  with  declining  numbers  of  title 
I  children,  but  which  themselves  have 
Increasing  numbers  of  those  children. 

E^oviding  some  additional  assistance 
to  school  districts  In  this  last  described 
status  Is  necessary  because  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  presently  ad- 
ministers the  title  I  program.  Instead 
of  allocating  funds  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts. HEW  has  been  allocating  funds 
only  to  the  county  level,  claiming  that 
there  Is  a  lock  of  data  to  provide  for  al- 
locations to  local  school  districts.  This 
means  that  unusual  circumstances  can 
develop  in  which  the  overall  numbers  of 
title  I  children  in  certain  counties  can 
be  stationary  or  declining,  while  par- 
ticular school  districts  within  those 
counties  can  have  Increasing  numtwrs 
of  title  I  children;  and.  because  HEW 
only  allocates  funds  to  the  county  level, 
those  school  districts  with  increasing 
numbers  of  poor  children  would  be  held 
to  the  same  amount  of  funding  as  all 
the  other  school  districts  in  the  county. 

This  Is  an  Inequitable  situation  and 


one  which  should  be  redressed.  This  new 
authority  is  meant  to  assist  the  Com- 
missioner in  providing  funds  to  those 
school  districts  until  the  OfDce  of  Edu- 
cation is  able  to  obtain  the  data  needed 
to  distribute  all  the  title  I  funds  to  the 
local  school  district  level.  The  Office  of 
Education  should  have  been  compiling 
that  data  for  such  use  years  ago,  and 
this  amendment  is  meant  In  no  way  to 
condone  Its  present  practice  of  allo- 
cating funds  only  to  the  county  level. 

As  regards  the  use  of  the  migrant  stu- 
dent record  transfer  system  in  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  State  agencies  providing 
education  for  migratory  children,  the 
conference  report  provides  that  the 
Commissioner  may  use  that  system  for 
distributing  these  funds  If  he  determines 
that  it  provides  the  best  data  obtainable. 
We  urge,  however,  that  if  the  Commis- 
sioner shifts  to  this  new  method  of  allo- 
cating funds,  the  transition  take  place 
over  time  and  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
MSRTS.  That  system  has  not  as  yet  been 
used  to  distribute  funds  and  should  t>e 
perfected  before  it  is  put  into  full  use. 

The  conference  report  also  amends 
title  I  to— 

Provide  local  school  districts  with  the 
discretionary  authority  to  malce  schools 
"target  schools  "  If  they  have  the  same 
proportions  of  poverty  ciiUdren  as  regu- 
lar title  I  schools  and  yet  are  not  within 
poverty  areas; 

Require  that  a  "target  school"  be  des- 
ignated as  such  for  3  years; 

Require  that  there  be  established  both 
local  school  and  dlstrictwlde  advisory 
councils  composed  of  a  majority  of  mem- 
bers being  parents  of  title  I  children: 
and 

Provide  that  the  Commissioner  must 
bypass  local  and  State  educational  agen- 
cies to  provide  assistance  to  children  In 
private  schools  if  those  agencies  cannot 
by  statute,  or  are  substantially  failing  to. 
provide  such  assistance. 

The  conference  report  also  permits  a 
limited  study  of  the  use  of  methods  other 
than  poverty  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining "target  schools"  under  title  I.  A 
maxlmiim  of  20  local  school  districts 
in  the  country  are  permitted  to  experi- 
ment with  .'.uch  methods  In  projects 
under  the  administration  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Education.  The  conference 
report  also  allows  the  Commissioner  to 
set  aside  up  to  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
the  title  I  appropriation  for  the  purpose 
of  evaluating  title  I  programs. 

BTLXNCTTU.  ZDCCATION 

The  conference  report  strengthens  the 
Federal  commitment  to  bilingual  educa- 
tion by  Increasing  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  BUlngual  Educa- 
tion Act,  by  more  precisely  defining  the 
requirements  for  federally  assisted  bilin- 
gual education  programs,  by  providing 
for  the  voluntary  enrollment  of  English- 
speaking  students  in  those  programs,  by 
requiring  consultation  with  parents  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability  and 
teachers  in  developing  the  applications 
for  those  programs,  and  by  expanding 
the  list  of  eligible  activities  which  can  be 
funded  to  Include  supplementary  activi- 
ties such  as  adult  education  and  pre- 
school programs. 

Of  particular  Importance  u  the  em- 


phasis placed  In  these  amendments  to 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act  upon  the 
training  of  personnel  involved  in  bilin- 
gual programs.  The  conference  report 
provides  for  both  presei-vice  training  and 
Inservlce  training  of  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, paraprofesslonals.  teacher  aides, 
and  parents.  The  conference  report  con- 
tains Eill  the  training  provisions  under 
the  act  in  one  section.  These  sections 
had  appeared  as  two  separate  sections 
of  the  Senate  bill  and  did  not  appear  in 
the  House  passed  version  of  H.R.  69.  By 
consolidating  these  sections  of  the  Senate 
bill  into  one  provision  In  the  conference 
report,  no  change  In  substance  was  in- 
tended by  the  conference. 

The  administration  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion programs  was  also  Improved  by  i-e- 
quiring  the  creation  of  an  Office  of  Bilin- 
gual Education  within  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  This  Office  must  administer 
all  programs  relating  to  bilingual  educa- 
tion within  the  USOE. 

IMPACT  AID 

The  impact  aid  laws,  Public  Law  81-815 
£md  Public  Law  81-874,  are  amended  in 
several  very  significant  respects.  I  would 
like  to  describe  certain  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

Pu'olic  Law  81-874  Is  amended  to  re- 
quire that  heavily  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts, those  school  districts  with  25  per- 
cent or  more  of  their  enrollments  "A" 
children,  must  receive  the  full  amount  of 
their  entitlements  for  these  "A"  children. 
The  conference  report  also  adopts  an 
amendment  clarifying  that  all  Indian 
children  living  on  Indian  land  which  is 
now  used  for  low-rent  public  housing  are 
to  be  considered  regular  impact  aid  chil- 
dren and  not  as  public  housing  children. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion will  make  payments  for  ail  these 
children  in  both  fiscal  year  1974  and 
thereafter.  There  seems  to  have  been 
some  administrative  confusion  concern- 
ing the  status  of  those  Indian  children  In 
fiscal  1974,  and  this  amendment  is  meant 
to  make  clear  that  payments  must  be 
made  for  them.  Effective  in  fiscal  1976, 
all  children  on  Indian  land.  Including 
this  land  used  tor  public  housing,  will  be 
considered  "A"  children. 

Also  effective  In  fiscal  year  1976  are  a 
series  of  broad  amendments  revising  the 
entitlements  and  payment  rates  for  al- 
most all  "A"  and  "B"  children.  Those 
amendments  have  been  delayed  in  effect 
until  1976  so  that  the  Office  of  Education 
can  collect  data  much  more  extensively 
than  it  has  so  far  on  the  repercussions 
of  the  amendments. 

A  major  amendment  effective  in  1976 
requires  that  public  housing  children 
must  be  funded  for  the  first  time  under 
the  impact  aid  program.  Funds  for  those 
children,  however,  unlike  other  impact 
aid  money,  must  "be  used  for  categorical 
compensatory  education  programs.  'Those 
programs  must  be  funded  In  the  follow- 
ing order  of  priority.  First  of  all.  pro- 
grams in  title  I  funded  areas  which  have 
been  harmed  by  the  adoption  of  the  new 
title  I  formula  must  receive  funds  to 
maintain  those  programs.  Second,  if  that 
first  priority  is  met,  then  programs  in 
title  I  eligible  areas  which  are  not  funded 
with  regular  title  I  appropriations  must 
be  funded.  And  third.  If  both  of  the  first 
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two  priorities  have  been  met,  then  other 
schools  in  the  school  district  may  be 
funded  for  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams for  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren of  low-income  families. 

It  is  expected  that  the  U.S.  Office  of 
education  and  the  State  educational 
agencies  will  monitor  the  expenditures 
of  these  funds  for  compensatory  educa- 
tion. The  title  I  personnel  to  both  the 
D.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  State 
educational  agencies  must  be  involved  in 
this  monitoring  since  they  have  the  ex- 
pertise developed  over  many  years  to 
dealing  with  compensatory  education 
programs. 

A  method  for  assuring  compliance 
with  these  requirements  could  be  that 
a  local  school  district  receiving  funds  for 
these  public  housing  children  must  sub- 
mit a  letter  of  compliance  with  the  C.S. 
Office  of  Education  and  its  State  educa- 
tional agency  before  It  receives  its  impact 
aid  funds.  Then.  USOE  and  the  State 
educational  agency  would  monitor  its 
compliance.  If  the  State  educaUonal 
agency  has  any  administrative  funds 
under  title  I  which  are  not  being  ex- 
pended, those  funds  could  be  used  to  as- 
sure compliance  with  these  require- 
ments. 

The  Impact  aid  program  Is  also 
amended  to  provide  additional  assist- 
ance for  handicapped  children  of  mili- 
tary personnel.  It  is  expected  that  the 
same  type  of  administrative  procedure 
will  be  provided  for  those  children  as  for 
the  public  housing  children  since  their 
funds  must  also  be  used  to  an  Identifi- 
able manner  for  categorical  special  pro- 
grams for  such  children. 

The  conference  report  also  adopts  an 
amendment  to  Public  Law  81-874  to 
allow  States  to  consider  impact  aid  as 
local  resources  in  their  distributions  of 
State  aid  under  State  equalization  pro- 
grams. Some  confusion  seems  to  have 
arisen  over  one  of  the  conditions  under 
which  States  can  consider  that  aid.  The 
report  states  that  impact  aid  can  be 
considered — 

Provided  tbat  s  8tat«  may  consider  u 
local  r«8ources  funds  received  under  this 
title  only  to  proportion  to  the  sli&re  that 
local  revenues  covered  under  a  State  equali- 
sation program  are  of  total  local  revenue*. 

The  term  "local  revenues"  In  this  con- 
text clearly  means  local  revenues  for 
education  and  not  all  local  revenues  for 
all   local   services. 

CONSOUSATION 

The  conference  report  adopts  the  con- 
solidations of  State  formula  programs 
which  were  contained  In  H.R.  69  as  it 
passed  the  House.  Those  consolidations 
were  put  into  two  categories  and  seven 
separate  Federal  categorical  aid  pro- 
grams. 

Those  consolidations,  however,  must 
be  phased  in  over  2  years  and  cannot 
become  effective  In  their  first  year  before 
fiscal  1976.  They  also  cannot  Ijecome  ef- 
fective unless  the  appropriations  for  the 
consolidations  are  provided  in  an  appro- 
priation bill  providing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  consolidations  are  to  be  ef- 
fective. Neither  can  the  consolidations  be 
effective  unless  the  total  appropriations 
for  the  consolidations  are  at  least  equal 
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to  the  total  appropriations  for  the  sepa- 
rate programs  before  they  were  consoli- 
dated, to  the  level  of  appropriations  for 
the  consolidations  in  the  previous  fiscal 
year  if  they  were  funded  in  that  fiscal 
year. 

These  "triggers "  on  consolidation  are 
meant  to  assure  the  best  administrative 
transition  to  consolidation  possible  and 
to  assure  that  consolidation  is  not  used 
as  a  device  for  cutting  back  on  Federal 
aid  to  education.  When  these  triggers 
refer  to  the  consolidations  as  being  "ef- 
fective" or  "m  effect. "  it  is  meant  that 
the  consolidations  are  actually  being 
funded  in  that  year. 

Since  the  consolidations  must  be 
phased  to  over  2  years  with  a  require- 
ment that  50  percent  of  the  funds  used 
for  each  program  before  consolidation 
must  continue  to  be  used  for  that  pro- 
gram in  the  first  year  of  the  phase-to,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  identify  the  sums 
used  for  each  program  to  tlie  year  before 
the  consolidation  is  first  funded  or  in 
fiscal  year  1974,  whichever  year  has  a 
higher  amount.  That  determtaatlon  may 
be  somewhat  difficult  regardmg  the 
guidance  and  counseltog  program  which 
Is  consolidated  Into  the  "library  and 
learning  resources"  category. 

Accordtog  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. $26,599,689  is  the  projected  ex- 
penditure by  the  States  in  the  fiscal  year 
1974  for  guidance,  counseling,  and  test- 
ing imder  title  III  of  the  Elementarj-  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  The  expendi- 
tures under  the  Commissioner's  discre- 
tionary funds,  section  306  of  title  TH. 
ESEA,  have  not  been  precisely  Identified 
as  yet.  But,  it  could  be  reasonably  pre- 
sitoied  that  the  same  proportion  of 
funds  were  spent  by  the  USOE  for  guid- 
ance, counseling,  and  testing  as  were  ex- 
pended by  the  States  from  their  total 
title  m,  ESEA,  allocations.  Whatever 
the  combination  of  those  two  sums,  that 
amount  would  be  the  sum  used  for  de- 
termhiing  the  phase-in  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  guidance,  counseling,  and  test- 
ing. This  same  amount  would  also  have 
to  be  used  in  combination  with  appro- 
priations for  title  n,  ESEA.  and  title  in. 
NDEA  to  determtoe  the  level  of  appro- 
priations needed  to  trigger  the  "Libraries 
and  Leamtag  Resources"  consolidation. 

The  conference  report  also  adopts  a 
Special  Projects  Act  to  ^rve  as  an  "to- 
cubator"  for  new  categorical  aid  pro- 
grams. Some  of  those  new  programs  are 
the  Community  Schools  Act.  the  Wo- 
men's Educational  Equity  Act,  and  the 
Career  Education  Act.  The  conference 
report  also  requires  an  administrative 
consolidation  of  the  paperwork  tovolved 
in  States  applying  for  Federal  aid  to  ed- 
ucation. This  administrative  consolida- 
tion is  meant  to  cut  back  on  this  paper- 
work and  to  lie  a  step  to  the  direction  of 
the  simplification  of  Federal  administra- 
tive requirements. 

EDUCATION    ADMlKISmATION 

The  conference  report  upgrades  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statis- 
tics by  putttag  It  to  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Education  and  by 
requiring  that  an  Advisory  Cotmcil  on 
Education  Statistics  be  appointed  to  re- 
view the  general  policies  of  the  Center 
and    to    establish   standards    to    insure 


that  statistics  and  analyses  disseminated 
by  the  Center  are  of  the  highest  quaUty. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  reorganization 
will  lead  to  a  far  better  collection  of  edu- 
cation statistics  than  Is  presently  being 
conducted.  USOE,  which  presently  per- 
forms this  function,  is  now  requiring  the 
States  and  local  school  districts  to  fill 
out  hundreds  of  different  forms  for  edu- 
cation statistics,  many  of  which  are  over- 
lapping to  their  requests  for  information 
and  many  of  which  are  of  dubious  im- 
portance. Then,  once  these  statistics  are 
collected,  it  is  frequently  2,  4.  or  7  years 
until  the  results  are  tabulated  and  dls- 
scmtoated.  By  that  time  the  usefutaess 
of  such  data  is  practically  nil. 

This  reorganization  will  allow  a  fresh 
beginning  for  the  collection  of  education 
statistics  and  vrill  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  policymakers  at  HEW  to 
commit  themselves  to  correcttag  the 
present  sorry  situation - 

Recogmlztog  the  importance  of  library 
and  leamtog  resources  to  the  educational 
process.  I  would  strongly  urge  this  new 
National  Center  to  conduct  an  atmual 
survey  of  academic  libraries,  school  li- 
braries and  media  centers,  and  public 
libraries.  The  Center  should  also  conduct 
at  least  one  survey  of  special  Ubraries. 

The  conference  report  also  requires 
numerous  other  improvements  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  education  pro- 
grams. The  most  noteworthy  Is  the  re- 
quirement that  all  regulations  for  Fed- 
eral education  programs  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  for  review  and 
that  Congress  must  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  disapprove  those  regulations. 

Also  of  importance  Is  a  provision  set- 
ting a  5-year  statute  of  limitations 
on  the  collection  of  allegedly  misspent 
funds  under  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  and  a  provision  re- 
quiring the  States  to  submit  detailed  fis- 
cal data  on  their  use  of  Federal  funds. 
An  amendment  Is  also  mcluded  requir- 
ing schools  to  give  parents  and  students 
in  post-secondary  institutions  a  right  to 
tospect  theh-  school  files  and  restricting 
the  release  of  this  data  to  third  parties. 

EOtrCATIOK  or  THI  HAKD1CAP7E0 

In  addition  to  extending  all  the  Fed- 
eral education  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped, the  conference  report  contatos 
a  very  substantially  tacreased  authoriza- 
tion for  aid  to  the  States  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  that  authoriza- 
tion to  provide  massive  aid  to  the  States 
so  that  they  can  begin  the  monumental 
task  of  educating  all  their  handicapped 
children.  Many  of  the  States  are  now 
coming  under  court  orders  to  educate  all 
these  children. 

OTHEa    PBOCRAMS 

The  Adult  Education  Act  Is  amended  to 
eliminate  the  Commissioners  .set-aside  of 
funds  and  to  turn  all  the  funds  over  to 
the  States  for  operating  programs.  The 
act  is  also  amended  to  permit  the  States 
to  use  up  to  20  percent  of  their  alloca- 
tions for  programs  of  high  scho(d 
equivalency. 

The  emergency  school  aid  is  amended 
to  repeal  the  authority  for  the  fundtog 
of  education  parks  and  to  repeal  the  set- 
aside  of  funds  for  metropolitan  projects. 
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A  new  program  Is  authorized  for  grants 
to  the  SUtea  lor  the  purpose  ol  planning 
the  equalization  of  their  State  and  local 
revenues  for  education.  Grants  will  van- 
by  State  from  SIOO.OOO  to  SI  million,  de- 
pending upon  the  population  of  the 
Slate.  I  believe  that  this  relatively  small 
grant  program  offers  one  of  the  best 
opportunities  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  help  the  States  in  remedying  the 
root  cause  of  much  of  the  inequity  that 
exists  in  providing  educational  oppor- 
tunity today. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  is 
amended  to  authorize  a  new  1-year  pro- 
gram of  bUingual  vocational  education 
and  to  authorize  a  new  1-year  voca- 
tional— manpower — training  program. 

A  reading  Improvement  program  is 
also  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing States  and  local  school  districts  In 
helping  to  remedy  reading  disabilities  of 
children  regardless  of  their  economic 
status. 

STXmiXS  AMD  WHrrE  HOUSK  CONrCftENCZ 

The  conference  report  also  authorizes 
several  studies  on  updating  the  informa- 
tion used  for  distributing  funds  under 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  for  studyiiig  the  premises 
of  the  Orshanslty  index  of  poverty,  for 
analyzing  the  effects  of  late  funding  of 
education  programs,  for  surveying  ath- 
letic safety  in  the  schools,  and  for  re- 
porting on  crime  in  the  schools.  The  con- 
ference report  also  contains  .several  pol- 
icy statements  dealing  with  advance 
funding  of  education  programs,  muse- 
ums, and  equal  educational  opportunity. 

A  White  House  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion is  authorized  to  be  convened  in  1977 
for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  national 
commitment  to  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  short  summary  of  the 
conference  report: 
PjiCTsntTT  on  THT  EDrciTioK  Provisions  or 

HJ2.  69  Aa  Reported  by  the  Committee  on 

CoNnxENCE 

Tbe  conference  report  oo  HJl.  69  extends 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  tbe  Impact  aid  laws,  the  Adult  Education 
Act.  the  Blllngtial  Education  Act,  and  the 
Indian  Education  Act  through  fiscal  rear 
1978.  It  also  extends  the  Education  of  the 
Bandlcapped  Act  through  fiscal  fear  1977  and 
the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  through  fis- 
cal year  1976. 

TTXXJE  I.  C.SXA. 

The  Title  I  formula  Is  amended  to  allocate 
funds  on  the  basU  of  more  current  data. 
State  agency  programs  for  handicapped,  mi- 
grant, and  neglected  and  delinquent  children 
will  receive  funds  In  accordance  with  tbe  new 
formula  and  wUl  continue  to  receive  funds 
"olf  the  top"  In  accordance  with  establiahed 
practice.  No  State  agency  will  receive  less 
than  Its  fiscal  1974  allocation.  Each  local 
education  agency  will  receive  at  lea£t  So'l^ 
of  Its  previous  year's  allocation.  The  1975 
authorization  Is  estimated  at  M.l  bUllon  for 
LSA  grants. 

Part  B  of  Title  I.  mcentlve  grants  to  States 
with  a  high  tax  effort  for  education,  u  con- 
tinued with  a  maximum  appropriation  of 
SJO  million. 

Part  C,  grants  to  areas  with  high  concen- 
trations of  low  Income  children.  Is  extended 
through  1975. 

Authority  u  contained  In  the  bill  for  a 
separate  authorization  which  permlu  the 
Commisstooer    In    special    circumstances   to 


make  grants  to  school  districts  which  are 
receiving  less  than  90%  of  their  previous 
year's  allocation. 

A  by-pase  for  non-public  school  children 
is  Included. 

othes  tttles 

Titles  II,  in,  and  vm  of  ESEA  are  ex- 
tended through  197S  and  Title  tn  of  NDEA 
is  extended  through  fiacal  year  1977.  These 
programs  may  not  be  funded  tn  any  year  in 
fyblch  there  la  a  consolidation  of  programs  aa 
described   below. 

CONSOUIUTION 

State  operated  programs  are  combined  Into 
the  following  divisions: 

(a>  "Libraries  and  Learning  Resources"  In- 
cludes ESEA  H,  KDEA  m,  and  tbe  guidance 
and  counseling  portion  of  BSEA  m, 

( b }  "Support  and  Innovation"  Includes  tbe 
balance  of  ESSA  HI,  Nutrition  and  Health 
and  Dropout  Prevention  from  Title  vm.  and 
ESEAV. 

Consolidation  must  be  forwartl  funded  and 
during  the  first  year  there  wUl  be  a  60% 
hold-harmless  for  each  pnsgram. 

A  by-pass  for  non-public  school  chUdren 
Is  Included. 

Total  discretion  Is  given  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  on  spending  under  Libraries 
and  Learning  Reaources.  States  distribute 
funds  under  Support  and  Innovation  on  a 
project  grant  basis. 

Also  adopted  Is  a  provision  for  a  simplified 
State  application  for  ESEA  I,  n,  m,  NDEA 
ill,  Adult  Education,  Vocational  Education, 
and  Education  of  the  Handicapped. 

The  Special  Projects  Act  Is  Included  which 
provides  an  "Incubator"  for  new  categorical 
programs.  Under  this  concept  new  programs 
will  be  protected  for  a  period  and  then  will 
compete  for  funding  without  the  protection 
of  set-asldee.  These  new  programs  Include 
Women's  Educational  Equity.  Career  Educa- 
tion, Consumer's  Education,  Gifted  and  Tal- 
ented, Community  Schools,  Metric  Educa- 
tion, and  Arts  in  Education. 

IMPACT   AID 

Effective  in  fiscal  1976,  amendments  are 
accepted  which  will  Include  guaranteed  fund- 
ing for  public  housing  children  of  25%  of 
entitlement,  equal  to  about  853  million  In 
1976.  Entitlements  for  military  children  re- 
main as  In  current  law.  Entitlement  rates  for 
civilian  children  are  reduced  slightly  for 
those  who  live  within  the  same  county  (from 
60^r  to  46^c )  and  for  those  who  live  %'ltbln 
a  different  county  In  the  same  State  (60%  to 
40 -'r).  Entitlements  for  those  who  live  In  a 
different  State  are  eliminated  except  that 
those  payments  will  be  reduced  over  a  num- 
ber of  years  as  the  result  of  bold-harmless 
provisions. 

School  districts  with  25  t:  or  more  of  their 
enrollments  "a"  children  will  be  guaranteed 
tbe  full  amounts  of  their  entitlements  for 
these  children. 

No  school  district  which  receives  more  than 
IC'r  of  its  budget  from  Impact  aid  will  have 
Its  pr.yments  reduced  less  than  10%  each 
year.  Districts  which  receive  less  are  guaran- 
teed 60  rt  of  their  previous  year's  payments. 
Also  every  district  is  guaranteed  that  It  wUI 
not  lose  any  regular  Impact  aid  funds  due  to 
the  Inclusion  of  public  housing  children. 

Handicapped  children  of  military  person- 
nel will  be  entitled  to  a  payment  of  1  Vz  times 
that  of  other  children.  These  funds  must  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  providing  special 
education  for  these  chUdren. 

Funds  which  a  district  receives  as  tbe  result 
of  public  housing  children  must  be  used  for 
programs  of  compensatory  education. 

ADULT   XOrCATlON 

Tbe  Commissioner's  20*7^  set-aside  Is 
deleted  and  all  funds  are  to  be  allocated  to 
the  States.  Up  to  20%  of  a  State's  funds  may 
be  used  for  high  school  equivalency  programs. 

The  program  of  adult  education  for  Indians 
Is  continued  through  1978. 


HANDICAPPED 

All  existing  programs  for  the  handicapped 
are  extended  through  fiscal  year  1977.  For  fis- 
cal 1076,  «630  mUilon  Is  authorized  to  be  al- 
located among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  total 
population  ages  3-31.  These  funds  wUl  be 
particularly  helpful  in  meeting  requirements 
for  the  education  of  all  handicapped  chUdren 
facing  many  States  as  the  result  of  court 
decisions. 

States  are  required  to  show  bow  they  will 
meet  the  needs  of  those  children, 

BIUNCUAL   EDUCATION 

Autbonzatlona  are  increased  and  special 
emphasis  Is  placed  on  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel. Funds  are  also  provided  to  States  to 
assist  them  in  developing  their  capacities  to 
develop  programs  of  bilingual  education. 

A  national  assessment  of  the  need  for 
bilingual  education  is  to  be  conducted  In 
1975  and  1977  and  sent  to  the  Congress, 

Also  included  Is  a  prtigram  of  fellowahlps 
for  students  who  will  enter  the  field  of  train- 
ing teachers  tn  bilingual  education. 

EEAOINC 

A  new  program  of  reading  Improvement  Is 
included.  Funds  are  authorized  for  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies  and  States  for 
comprehensive  programs  of  reading  Improve- 
ment and  projects  which  show  promise  of 
overcoming  reading  deficiencies.  Also  In- 
cluded are  funds  for  special  emphasis  proj- 
ects In  reading,  for  the  traltUng  of  reading 
teachers  on  public  television,  and  for  read- 
ing academies. 

VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION 

Included  are  two  new  programs  which  pro- 
vide funds  In  fiscal  1975  for  butngual  voca- 
tional   training    and    bUlngual    vocational 

education. 

INDtAN   EDUCATION 

The  Indian  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Assistance  Act  Is  extended  through 
1978.  Up  to  10%  of  the  funds  are  to  be  made 
available  to  Indian  controlled  schools. 

An  annual  authorization  of  (2  muuon  for 
special  training  programs  for  training  teach- 
ers of  Indian  chUdren  la  Included  and  a  pro- 
gram of  fellowships  for  Indian  students  Is 
also  Included. 

OTHEX   PROGRAMS 

The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  is  con- 
tinued throtigh  1976.  The  authority  to  fund 
educational  parks  and  the  set-aside  for  met- 
ropoUtan  areas  programs  are  repealed. 

An  amendment  to  authorize  the  CLEO 
program  to  assist  disadvantaged  students  to 
prepare  for  and  attend  law  schools  Is 
accepted. 

The  Ethnic  Studies  program  Is  extended 
through  1978, 

A  program  of  grants  to  States  to  assist 
them  In  planning  State  equalization  pro- 
grams Is  Included.  Qrants  range  from  tlOO.OOO 
to  81,000,000  per  State  depending  upon  pop- 
ulation. 

MISCELLANEOUS   rEATtmES 

An  upgraded  National  Center  for  Educa- 
tion Statistics  within  the  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Education  is  created. 

Regionolizatlon  of  the  Office  of  Education 
without  an  act  of  Congress  authorizing  such 
reglonallzatlon  is  forbidden. 

Congress  is  afforded  tbe  opportunity  to 
disapprove  regulations  for  any  Federal  aid 
program  for  education. 

Parents  of  students  and  students  attend- 
ing post-secondary  Institutions  are  afforded 
the  right  to  Inspect  their  school  files  and  tbe 
release  of  documents  In  those  files  Is  re- 
stricted. 

Mr.  ANNDNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 
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Mr,  ANNUNZIO.  I  appreciate  the 
chairman's  yielding. 

In  my  oa-n  city  of  Chicago,  as  an  ex- 
ample, if  what  the  gentleman  Is  saying  Is 
true,  can  the  city  school  system  order 
forced  busing  of  children  from  the  south 
side  of  Chicago  to  the  northwest  side  of 
Chicago? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  city  board  of  education  has  ordered 
It? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  My  question  Is  very 
simple.  Can  the  Chic  go  Board  of  Edu- 
cation bus  people  from  the  south  side  of 
Chicago  to  the  northwest  side  of  Chi- 
cago? I  know  about  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision.  That  is  a  decision  where 
the  young  people  are  taken  from  the  city 
to  the  suburbs.  But  now  I  am  talking 
about  just  within  the  city  of  Chicago, 

Mr.  PERKINS,  If  the  city  is  not  under 
a  court  order  to  bus  and  there  Is  only  de 
facto  segregation  within  that  school  dis- 
trict, I  would  not  see  any  reason  whs- 
busing  should  be  ordered  by  a  court.  If 
there  has  been  no  dlscrlmlnaUon  within 
the  school  district,  I  would  see  no  reason 
why  any  court  should  order  busing.  And 
since  this  bill  deals  only  with  busing 
ordered  by  Federal  courts  and  agencies, 
I  do  not  see  where  the  gentleman  has  a 
problem  with  this  bill  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  BR.ADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  I  might  try  to  respond 
to  the  quesUon  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  if  I  understand  It,  the  bill  under 
consideration  docs  not  forbid  orders  that 
may  be  entered  into  by  a  school  district 
voluntarily.  The  bUl  has  to  do  with  bus- 
ing that  may  be  ordered  by  a  Federal 
court  or  agency. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  state 
the  reason  that  I  put  a  statement  In  the 
Rgcoao  on  Monday  shovring  how  much 
every  State  in  this  Nation  loses  If  we 
continue  under  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment 
the  chairman  for  his  constructive  efforts 
on  behalf  of  this  vital  legislation.  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  chairman  a  question  as 
to  what  was  the  action  In  conference 
with  regard  to  the  right  of  a  parent  in 
an  experimental  subject  under  title  m 
of  ESEA  to  remove  a  child  from  an  ex- 
perimental program  If  in  fact  they  do 
not  agree  with  what  Is  being  taught. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  was  the  Kemp 
amendment  offered  in  the  House,  was  it 
not?  It  was  agreed  in  conference  that  a 
parent  has  the  right  at  the  secondary 
school  or  elementary  school  level  to  In- 
spect those  records  and  that  a  student 
in  college  has  a  right  to  inspect  his  own 
records. 

It  was  also  agreed  to  give  parents  the 
right  to  inspect  the  curriculum  materials 
used  In  experimental  programs.  That 
particular  amendment  resulted  from 
the  gentleman's  action. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
simply  want  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  a  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  Is  going  to  use  the  entire  30  min- 
utes allocated  to  this  side  of  the  aisle 
or  whether  he  is  going  to  allocate  any 
time  to  those  of  us  who  oppose  this  prop- 
osition. I  think  we  are  entitled  to  some 
time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  conference  reports  that  has 
ever  been  brought  before  this  Chamber, 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  And  the  gentle- 
man Is  filibustering  It,  too. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  And  I  have  not  taken 
the  time  to  adequately  explain  it  but  I 
will  yield  some  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

When  we  had  this  debate  in  the  House 
on  this  bill,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  the  gentleman  now  in 
the  well  stated  that  there  were  three 
sections  in  the  biU  from  which  funds 
could  be  derived  for  programs  to  stop 
school  dropouts  which  are  very  closely 
related  to  crime.  Is  that  preserved? 
Mr.  PERKINS,  It  l5  preserved. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  commend  Congressman 
Al  Qcdb.  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, for  the  tremendous  work  which 
he  put  Into  achieving  this  conference 
report.  Without  Al's  efforts,  we  would 
not  be  here  today  with  as  fine  a  piece  of 
legislation  as  we  have  achieved, 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  aU  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Subcommittee  on 
Education  and  Congressman  John  Bra- 
DEMAs  for  their  fine  work.  Every  one  of 
them  worked  long  and  hard  hours  to 
achieve  this  conference  report. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Jack  Jen- 
nings, counsel  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
Chris  Cross,  minority  legislative  associ- 
ate, for  their  fine  work. 

Lastly.  I  would  like  to  commend  Sen- 
ator Pell  for  the  tremendous  work  which 
he  did  on  the  Senate  side  in  achieving 
this  fine  piece  of  legislation.  Senator 
Pell  and  his  professional  staff  on  the 
subcommittee,  Steve  Wexler.  Jean  Froh- 
llcher.  and  Dick  Smith,  are  to  be  hlghi^ 
commended  for  their  work. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
11  minutes, 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  know  that 
the  debate  on  the  House  floor  to- 
day wlU  focus  almost  exclusively  on  the 
Issue  of  busing.  I  think  the  Members 
should  also  know  that  this  legislation  is 
the  most  important  elementarj-  and  sec- 
ondary education  bUl  to  be  considered  by 
the  Congrefs  in  the  last  several  years. 
Virtually  the  entire  catalog  of  Federal 
programs  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  contained  in  this  act. 

Something  In  the  neighborhood  of  $26 
billion  is  authorized  in  the  bill  over  the 
next  4  years.  The  authorization  for  this 
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year  alone  Is  more  than  $7.4  billion.  The 
entire  appropriations  process  for  these 
programs  is  being  held  In  limbo  pending 
the  passage  and  signing  of  this  act  It 
IS  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  faUure 
of  Congress  and  the  White  House  to  en- 
act this  conference  report  into  law  will 
bring  chaos  to  tbe  schools  of  this  coun- 
try and  win  result  in  a  substantial  lower- 
ing of  resources  available  for  education 
Tho."!e  who  would  be  most  severely  af- 
fected by  the  failure  to  enact  this  legisla- 
tion are  those  who  can  least  afford  to 
suffer  the  loss  of  support.  V.R.  69  author- 
izes very  Important  programs  for  disad- 
vantaged children,  children  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability,  Indian  chil- 
dren, handicapped  children,  and  those 
children  who  reside  in  areas  which  are 
heavily  Impacted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  each  of  these  Instances.  Fed- 
eral fimds  provide  very  Importaiit  re- 
sources which  States  and  local  commu- 
nities would  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
replace  Let  us  examine  some  of  these 
programs  and  their  Importance  as  we" 
consider  this  conference  report. 

The  most  important  program  con- 
tained in  this  bill  is  title  I  of  the  Elemcn- 
tai-j'  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  This 
program,  authorized  first  in  1965.  Is  the 
major  source  of  funds  to  provide  compen- 
satory education  to  students  In  our  Na- 
tion's schools.  In  fiscal  1974  this  pro- 
gram provided  S1.720  billion  in  aid  to 
some  13.000  school  districts  in  every 
State  In  the  Nation.  The  President's 
budget  request  for  this  program  for  fis- 
cal 1975  Is  $1,885  billion,  a  $165  million 
increase  from  the  fiscal  1974  figure. 

There  is  no  more  important  program 
for  providing  aid  to  the  approximately 
nine  miUion  children  in  this  country 
who  are  eligible  for  service  under  tlie  act 
The  beneficial  results  of  title  I  have  been 
cataloged  in  a  number  of  evaluations  ano 
studies.  School  district  after  school  dis- 
trict. State  after  State  can  point  wltl. 
Pride  to  the  Impressive  gains  achieved 
by  their  students  as  the  result  of  receiv- 
ing special  Federal  help.  These  gatas 
have  been  particularly  Impressive  in  the 
3  years  of  the  program.  To  remove  that 
.-iupport  at  this  time  would  be  to  subject 
those  nine  million  students  to  potential 
regression  in  their  academic  progre.w. 

This  act  also  authorizes  several  hun- 
dred mllhon  dollars  In  special  aid  to 
handicapped  children  through  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act.  The  tremendous  nei;ds  of 
this  group  of  chUdren  has  been  forcef uUy 
demonstrated  through  court  actions  In 
many,  many  States.  The  actions  of  the 
conferees  will  lead  to  better  service  and 
greater  opportunities  for  these  oft- 
neglected  children.  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  alone,  H.R.  69  provides  $630  million 
In  authorized  grante  for  distribution 
among  the  States  to  serve  the  special 
needs  of  handicapped  children. 

'WTiile  this  legislation  contains  many 
far-reaching  titles  and  programs  cover- 
ing elementary,  secondan,  adult,  bi- 
lingual, Indian  education,  reading  and 
Impact  aid,  it  also  represents  the  culmi- 
nation of  2  years  of  intensive  work  In 
another  vital  area,  namely,  the  education 
of  handicapped  children.  Educational 
practice  which  has  effectively  resulted  In 
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the  exclusion  of  over  50  percent  of  our 
school-aged  handicapped  children  from 
an  appropriate  program  In  the  public 
school  systems  is  Anally  being  turned 
around.  In  order  to  meet  the  pressing  fi- 
nancial crunch  in  local  communities  re- 
sulting from  the  ever  accelerating  pace 
of  both  court  orders  and  Stale  legislation 
mandating  the  education  of  all  handi- 
capped children,  the  legislation  alters 
the  formula  of  title  VI-B.  Education  of 
the  Handicapped.  Aid  to  the  States,  by 
providing  funding  based  upon  the  num- 
ber of  all  children  within  a  State  be- 
tween the  ages  of  3  and  21  In  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  the  satisfactory 
data  15  available,  multiplied  by  S8.75.  A 
full  appropriation  would  make  available 
$630  miUion  for  fiscal  1975. 

Beyond  that,  tills  legislation  enhances 
the  State  plan  requirement  for  the  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children  which  is 
submitted  to  the  Conunlssioner  of  Edu- 
cation by  ordering  the  States  to  submit 
a  detailed  blueprint  demonstrating  how 
they  will  identify,  evaluate,  and  serve  all 
of  the  handicapped  diildren  within  their 
jurisdiction-  Moreover,  vital,  long  over- 
due guarantees  are  mandated  In  Uie 
same  State  plan : 

Provision  that  priority  In  the  use  of 
title  VI-B  funds  go  to  children  not  now 
receirtng  an  education  program; 

Provision  of  specific  due  process  guar- 
antees for  the  children  served  and  their 
parents  in  all  matters  relevant  to  identi- 
fication, evaluation,  and  placement; 

Prohibition  against  the  classification 
of  children  to  promote  racial  or  cultural 
di.wrlmlnation:  and 

Provision  that  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren be  educated  In  the  least  restrictive 
envlroiOTient. 

The  bill  also  establishes  provisions  to 
assist  States  that  are  moving  toward 
deinstitutionalization  of  handicapped 
children  but  are  not  required  to  do  so 
by  the  legislation.  Where  States  are  at- 
tempting to  move  children  from  insti- 
tutions back  to  their  homes  or  facilities 
closer  to  their  homes,  the  money  for- 
merly provided  for  their  educational 
program,!  while  they  were  in  Institutions 
will  now  be  allowed  to  follow  them  to  the 
local  program,  I  sponsored  the  amend- 
ment vhlth  will  permit  a  State,  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  its  allotment 
under  the  so-called  89-313  program — 
PubUc  Law  89-313 — to  continue  to  count 
the  children  who  leave  the  Institutions 
supported  by  the  State  and  enter  educa- 
tional programs  which  are  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  local  school  districts.  The 
provision  adopted  by  the  conference 
s.ssures  that  the  money  generated  under 
this  provision  would  go  to  the  local 
school  district  providing  the  lipecial  edu- 
cation program. 

The  conferees  also  changed  the 
amoimt  of  money  a  State  would  receive 
In  the  future  under  the  89-313  formula 
from  50  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  In  the  State  to  40  percent. 
So  that  no  State  would  be  penalized, 
the  conference  agreed  to  a  hold  harmle-^s 
provision  which  provides  that  a  State  will 
not  receive  less  than  it  received  in  the 
last  fiscal  year. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  handi- 
capped, the  conference  accepted  a  con- 


cept that  I  have  long  been  concerned 
about,  that  Is,  it  Is  generally  more  ex- 
pensive to  provide  educational  programs 
for  the  handicapped  than  it  is  for  the 
"normal"  student.  In  this  regard  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  was  adopted 
by  the  conference  which  will  allow  school 
systems  receiving  impact  aid  money  to 
count  a  handicapped  child  as  one  and  a 
half  for  the  purposes  of  eligibility.  Be- 
cause of  my  concern  that  handicapped 
children  receive  the  best  educational 
program  possible,  in  addition  to  allow- 
ing school  districts  to  count  children  at 
a  higher  rate,  the  legislation  also  re- 
quires that  they  provide  programs  for 
handicapped  children  which  are  of  suf- 
ficient size,  scope  and  quality  which  show 
promise  of  substantial  progress  In  meet- 
ing the  unique  needs  of  handicapped 
children. 

In  my  judgment  HJl.  69  Is  truly  land- 
mark legislation  and  will  provide  bene- 
fits which  will  not  only  assist  the  handi- 
capped but  all  Americana  as  well. 

H.R.  69  also  authorizes  an  extension 
of  both  the  Bilingual  Education  and  In- 
dian Education  Acts.  Tliese  two  pro- 
grams are  the  source  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  assistance  for  programs  and 
projects  designed  to  assist  children  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability  and  In- 
dian children.  The  needs  of  these  groups, 
too.  are  critical  and  must  not  be  ne- 
glected. To  withdraw  Federal  funds  will 
be  to  deny  these  children  needed  oppor- 
tunities for  receiving  an  adequate  educa- 
tional program, 

A  final  target  group  who  will  benefit 
from  this  act  are  the  childi'en  in  school 
districts  which  suffer  from  Federal  im- 
pact. The  impact  aid  program.  Public 
Law  874  of  the  81st  Congress,  is  the  old- 
est program  of  significant  size  which 
provides  aid  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  As  a  result  of  the  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee, this  program  now  will  a.islst  dis- 
tricts nitli  a  heavy  impact  of  public 
liousing  children  as  well  as  assisting 
those  traditional  impact  districts  who 
.suffer  lax  loss  as  a  result  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Federal  Installation.  This 
change  while  of  primary  interest  to  ur- 
ban artas.  tan  be  used  only  for  compen- 
satory education  for  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children  as  in  title  I. 

These  then  are  the  major  groups  who 
will  benefit  from  this  act  and  whom  we 
shall  not  deny  support. 

In  addition  to  these  target  groups,  the 
bill  does  a  number  of  other  things  of 
which  I  am  particularly  proud.  First,  and 
in  my  view  most  importantly,  the  bill 
does  provide  for  a  significant  consoli- 
dation of  several  programs  of  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  This 
consolidation,  which  was  authored  by 
Congressman  Bell,  has  great  signifi- 
cance for  returnins  a  large  measure  of 
control  over  Federal  programs  to  States 
and  local  school  districts.  It  is  a  goal 
that  those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
have  been  after  for  years. 

The  consolidation  is  in  two  parts.  The 
first.  Libraries  and  Learning  Resources, 
combines  the  programs  formerly  author- 
ized under  ESEA  title  U  with  NDEA 
title  ni  and  the  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing portions  of  ESEA  title  m.  The  first- 


named  act  has  provided  since  1966  aid  to 
schools  to  purchase  library  books  and 
educational  material.  NOEA  title  lU  has 
been  in  effect  since  19S8  and  provides 
funds  for  schools  to  purchase  equipment. 
Quite  obviously,  these  two  authorities 
overlap:  and  as  a  result  the  school  dis- 
tricts have  been  forced  into  dealing  with 
two  separate  Federal  programs  with 
different  sets  of  rules  and  requirements. 
The  consolidation  gives  local  districts 
complete  authority  on  how  to  spend  these 
funds,  in  my  view,  a  very  important  issue 
of  local  control. 

The  other  part  of  the  consolidation 
includes  the  remaining  portion  of  ESEA 
title  III.  which  provides  funds  for  in- 
novative programs,  together  with  two 
other  innovative  programs  operated  un- 
der title  vm  of  ESEA.  These  latter  two 
programs  provide  funds  for  dropout  pre- 
vention and  programs  for  nutrition  and 
health.  Programs  under  this  part  will  be 
totally  administered  by  the  States,  and 
grants  will  be  awarded  on  a  project  grant 
basis.  Also  Included,  with  a  ceiling,  is  the 
part  In  ESEA  title  V  providing  aid  to 
State  departments  of  education. 

H.R.  69  has  also  made  some  funda- 
mental changes  In  a  number  of  existing 
programs  which  I  believe  are  of  major 
importance.  First,  a  new  formula  for  the 
distribution  of  fimds  under  title  I  of 
ESEA  has  been  adopted.  In  my  view  the 
new  formula  is  much  more  equitable  and 
will  redress  many  of  the  imbalances 
which  were  created  in  recent  years  by 
a  title  I  formula  which  has  been  based 
upon  out-of-date  data  and  a  highly  un- 
reliable set  of  figures  relating  to  welfare 
payments.  The  new  formula  treats  the 
States  much  more  evenhandedly. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
changes  which  will  Increase  programs  tor 
migrant  students  and  permit  State 
agencies  for  the  handicapped  to  continue 
to  count  for  the  purposes  of  payment 
those  students  who  they  assist  who  have 
been  deinstitutionalized.  I  am  also 
pleased  that  the  conferees  have  agreed 
to  terminate  the  part  C  program  of  con- 
centration grants  after  fiscal  1975.  This 
action  will  result  in  making  available 
more  funds  for  the  most  Important  pro- 
gram under  title  I.  programs  operated  In 
local  school  districts. 

The  impact  aid  changes  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  represent  probably  the 
most  important  reform  of  that  program 
to  occur  since  it  was  enacted  in  1950.  For 
the  first  time  school  districts  will  be 
guaranteed  of  receiving  pa.N-ments  for 
children  who  reside  in  public  housing 
projects  constructed  with  Federal  fimds, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  act  will  recog- 
nize the  obvious  differences  in  burden 
which  result  from  the  presence  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  Federal  employees. 

Military  personnel  «1I1  continue  to  be 
counted  as  they  are  under  present  law. 
thereby  recognizing  the  fact  that  these 
Federal  employees  represent  the  greatest 
burden  on  a  community  since  for  the 
most  part  they  do  not  pay  State  taxes 
and  if  they  reside  on  Federal  property  do 
not  pay  any  real  estate  taxes. 

The  Important  distinctions  are  made 
m  the  case  of  civilian  employees  whose 
presence  does  not  represent  the  same 
sort  of  burden  on  the  community.  Un- 


der the  conference  agreement  civilian 
employees  who  both  live  and  work  In  the 
same  coimty  win  be  entitled  to  a  payment 
rate  of  45  percent  of  the  local  contribu- 
tion rate.  Under  current  law  the  rate  Is 
50  percent.  This  very  minor  reduction,  in 
my  view,  a  reduction  smaller  than  facts 
indicate,  does  represent  a  modest  bow  to- 
ward the  fact  that  these  employees  are 
contributing  in  a  positive  way  to  the 
economy  of  the  community.  Civilian  em- 
ployees who  do  not  live  In  the  same 
county  In  which  they  work  will  have 
their  entitlements  reduced  to  40  percent, 
again  a  rather  minor  adjustment.  Final- 
ly, civilian  employees  who  live  in  a  dif- 
ferent State  will  not  be  eligible  for  any 
entitlement,  thereby  acknowledging  the 
fact  that  their  situation  Is  no  different 
from  that  of  a  private-sector  employee 
who  crosses  a  State  line  In  search  of  em- 
ployment. This  latter  provision  will  be 
mitigated  by  an  amendment  added  In 
the  other  body,  which  will  phase  those  re- 
ductions over  a  period  of  time. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  these  changes 
in  impact  aid  and  commend  them  for 
the  support  of  my  colleagues, 

H.R.  69  also  extends  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  and  makes  some  significant 
amendments  to  that  act  which  I  believe 
will  be  quite  beneficial.  First,  It  makes 
the  program  one  entirely  administered 
by  the  States.  Under  current  law  20  per- 
cent of  those  funds  are  administered  by 
the  Commissioner  on  a  discretionary  ba- 
sis. The  allotment  of  all  of  these  funds 
to  the  States  Is  another  positive  step  In 
returning  control  to  States  and  local 
communities.  Conference  amendments 
also  provide  that  adult  education  pro- 
grams must  be  coordinated  with  the 
manpower  programs  and  with  reading 
programs  for  adults.  The  act  wUl  also 
permit  a  State  to  establish  or  designate 
an  advisory  council  for  adult  education. 
Finally,  the  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides that  up  to  20  percent  of  a  State's 
allotment  may  be  used  for  programs  of 
equivalency  for  a  certificate  of  gradua- 
tion from  a  secondary  school. 

H.R.  69.  In  addition,  continues  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  to  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.  Although  several  of  these 
amendments  are  of  a  rather  technical 
nature,  others  have  a  rather  stgniflcant 
Impact  on  such  programs  as  the  vet- 
erans' cost  of  Instruction  program  and 
the  Teacher  Corps. 

The  veterans'  cost  of  instruction  pro- 
gram Is  amended  to  remove  the  barrier 
that  has  existed  in  the  act  to  schools 
recei\'lng  funds  after  they  had  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  they  were  serving 
larger  numbers  of  veterans.  This  be- 
comes particularly  Important  since  with 
the  declining  Armed  Forces  the  actual 
number  of  veterans  available  is  decreas- 
ing, thereby  making  It  harder  and  harder 
for  schools  to  qualify  for  payments. 

The  Teacher  Corps  amendment  goes 
in  the  direction  of  permitting  the  Corps 
to  involve  experienced  teachers,  who 
might  not  otherwise  be  attracted  to  teach 
In  heavily  disadvantaged  areas,  in  addi- 
tion to  recruiting  inexperienced  teach- 
ers who  have  been  to  date  the  focus  of 
the  program.  In  times  of  a  declining  mar- 
ket for  teachers.  I  believe  this  provision 
is  very  Important  since  it  places  the  em- 
phasis where  It  should  be  placed,  on  the 


retraining  of  already  experienced  pro- 
fessionals. 

As  Is  Inevitable,  when  dealing  with 
the  other  body,  HJl.  69  also  author- 
izes a  number  of  new  categorical  pro- 
grams. Although  I  have  reluctance  In 
supporting  more  categorical  programs.  I 
believe  some  of  these  have  significant 
merit;  and  I  commend  them  for  your 
support. 

The  first  and  largest  of  these  Is  the 
reading  program  contained  in  title  vn. 
This  program  consists  of  several  parts, 
the  most  important  of  which  In  my  view' 
is  part  B.  which  provides  for  the  creation 
and  execution  of  comprehensive  State 
programs  to  deal  with  problems  of  read- 
ing. Since  education  is  a  fimdamental 
State  responsibility.  I  think  it  very  Im- 
portant that  this  program  recognize  the 
State  role  and  seeks  to  get  them  to  com- 
mit their  own  energies  and  resources  to 
alleviating  reading  problems  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  level. 

H.R.  69  also  contains  a  Senate  creation 
known  as  the  Special  Projects  Act.  This 
is  what  might  be  called  a  holding  com- 
pany for  new  categorical  programs.  The 
Senate  concept  is  that  funds  will  be 
available  for  a  3 -year  period  for  a  speci- 
fied set  of  programs  after  which  they 
would  compete  against  one  another  and 
with  other  national  priorities  for  fimd- 
ing  but  without  set-asides  to  guarantee 
specific  amoimts.  The  Idea  is  that  if  a 
program  has  merit  then  after  3  years  of 
funding  it  should  be  able  to  stand  on  Its 
own  and  achieve  success.  If  It  is  not 
meritorious,  It  should  fall  and  not  con- 
tinue to  be  artificially  supported.  Under 
the  Special  Projects  Act.  the  Senate  has 
created  seven  new  programs.  They  are 
education  of  the  gifted  and  talented, 
women's  educational  equity,  career  edu- 
cation, metric  education,  consumers' 
education,  community  schools,  and  arts 
education.  Of  these  I  believe  the  most 
meritorious  are  the  programs  for  the 
gifted  and  talented,  which  will  provide 
needed  support  for  a  group  often  over- 
looked, and  the  community  schools  pro- 
gram which  was  also  in  the  House  bill, 
which  seeks  to  aid  commiinitles  in  mak- 
ing better  use  of  their  school  facilities. 
In  addition  to  these  program  features 
in  the  bill,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
aspects  of  the  legislation  which  1  believe 
deserve  some  special  mention.  First  of 
all,  under  title  I  there  is  a  significant 
change  in  the  migrant  program.  For  the 
first  time  HEW  will  be  directed  to  use 
statistics  other  than  those  rather  inade- 
quate ones  provided  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment. The  conference  bill  directs  the 
Commissioner  to  use  the  system  knovm 
as  the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer 
System.  It  also  permits  him  to  use 
another  system  which  Is  reasonably  com- 
parable to  MSRTS. 

One  aspect  of  the  title  I  migratory  pro- 
gram that  Is  imchanged  by  this  bill  is 
that  which  relates  to  children  who  were 
formerly  migratory  but  who  have  settled 
into  an  area  served  by  an  agency  carrying 
on  a  program  or  project  under  that  pro- 
gram. As  was  the  case  prior  to  thcie 
amendments,  such  children  may,  with 
the  consent  of  their  parents,  continue  to 
be  considered  migratory  children  for  a 
period  of  up  to  5  years  after  they  cease 
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migrating  and  may  thereby  continue  to 
participate  in  title  I  migratory  programs. 
However,  they  may  not  be  counted  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  a  State's  mi- 
grant allocation;  and  children  who  are 
presently  migratory  must  be  given  prior- 
ity In  consideration  for  participation  In 
title  I  migratory  programs. 

In  determining  the  number  of  migrant 
children  for  the  purposes  of  making  al- 
locations of  migrant  funds,  the  bill  re- 
quires the  Commissioner  to  use  statistics 
made  available  by  the  Migrant  Student 
Record  Transfer  System  or  such  other 
system  as  he  determines  accurately  and 
fully  reflects  the  number  of  migrant  stu- 
dents in  a  State.  Although  the  Migrant 
Student  Record  Transfer  System  will 
provide  accurate  data  for  those  States 
which  have  been  participating  in  the 
program,  it  will  not  contain  data  for 
those  areas — such  as  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico — which  are  not  now  included 
in  the  record  transfer  system.  'There- 
fore. It  win  be  necessary  for  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  estimates  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  migratory  children  in  those  areas 
during  that  period  in  which  those  chil- 
dren are  being  added  to  the  record  trans- 
fer system. 

Another  title  I  amendment  which  Is 
of  particular  concern  to  me  Is  that  which 
Is  known  as  the  excess  cost  amendment. 
Prom  Its  beginning  title  I  has  been  viewed 
as  being  a  program  to  provide  additional 
services  for  disadvantaged  children  over 
and  above  those  which  a  school  district 
might  normally  provide.  Through  my 
efforts  this  concept  was  included  in  the 
law  with  specific  language  stating  that 
title  I  Is  to  t)e  used  only  for  excess  costs. 
A  further  amendment  removes  the 
situation  in  current  law  which  operates 
to  penalize  a  State  which  has  special 
programs  for  particular  groups  of  chil- 
dren. The  primary  concern  of  the  con- 
ferees in  adopting  the  amendment  on 
excess  cost  was  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment not  be  in  the  position  of  creating 
a  situation  in  which  States  and  local 
districts  are  penalized  If  they  choose  on 
their  ovra  initiative  to  provide  funds  to 
meet  the  .special  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children,  handicapped  cliildren, 
children  with  specific  learning  disabili- 
ties and  children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability.  It  is  the  understanding 
of  the  conferees  that  special  programs 
of  this  type  do  exist  in  a  number  of  areas 
and  are  currently  being  hampered  in 
their  operation  through  the  over-rigid 
application  of  the  comparability  provi- 
sions of  the  law.  This  amendment  is 
intended  to  rectify  that  situation.  It  is 
not  Intended  to  be  a  device  through 
which  school  districts  and  States  can 
subvert  the  basic  intention  of  tlUe  I  com- 
parability, to  assure  that  regular  services 
provided  to  children  In  Utle  I  schools  are 
equivalent  to  those  provided  to  children 
in  nontltle  I  schools.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
the  operation  of  this  provision  be  moni- 
tored and  audited  very  closely  bv  the 
OtBce  of  Education,  the  HEW  audit 
agency,  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  Any  abuse  of  this  provision  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  two 
committees  immediately  and  without 
delay. 
I  would  also  like  to  make  clear  the  fact 
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that  tbe  phrase  "slmilarlj-  disadvantaged 
children"  in  the  definition  of  excess  cost 
is  meant  to  refer  to  children  w-ith  similar 
needs.  In  other  words,  children  with 
similar  handicaps  should  be  treated 
equally  in  both  project  and  nonproject 
areas.  It  should  also  be  made  clear  that 
the  excess  cost  language  does  not  require 
or  imply  a  matching  by  State  or  local 
districts  of  Federal  dollars  for  compen- 
satory- education. 

H  R.  69  also  specifically  permits  LEA'S 
to  use  their  title  I  funds  for  the  training 
of  teachers. 

Title  I  also  contains  a  provision  direct- 
ing the  National  Institiite  of  Education 
to  conduct  a  full  and  comprehensive 
study  of  State  and  Federal  compensatory 
education  programs,  Including  specifi- 
cally the  study  of  whether  funds  may 
be  distributed  for  title  I  on  a  basis  which 
counts  clilldren  who  have  severe  educa- 
tional needs  rather  than  continuing  to 
allocate  money  on  the  basis  of  census 
and  welfare  figures.  I  believe  that  it  is 
crucial  that  we  develop  a  more  sensltlye 
measure  to  get  the  funds  to  the  children 
who  need  them  regardless  of  their  eco- 
nomic status.  A  .-niddle-income  child  who 
needs  help  is  almost  as  apt  to  be  a  burden 
on  society  as  a  child  from  the  vers'  lowest 
incomes.  This  amendment  is  a  direct  re- 
flection of  my  concerns  as  expressed 
through  the  Introduction  of  HU.  5163 
in  the  first  session  of  this  Congress. 

With  regard  to  impact  aid,  I  would 
like  to  note  particularly  that  the  con- 
ference agreement  includes  language 
which  removes  another  barrier  to  effec- 
tive State  action  in  education.  The  con- 
ferees have  adopted  language  which  per- 
mits States  under  carefully  controlled 
circumstances  to  count  Federal  Impact 
aid  funds  when  they  determine  alloca- 
tions for  State  aid  programs.  This 
amendment  is  particularly  important 
now  that  so  many  States  are  taking 
strong  affirmative  action  to  deal  with  un- 
equal expenditures  in  various  school  dis- 
tricts within  the  same  State.  Without 
this  sort  of  amendment,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  be  guilty  of  providing  un- 
equal resources  and  thereby  negating  a 
State's  efforts  to  redress  tills  problem. 

The  conference  agreement  also  con- 
tains an  amendment  which  would  offec- 
tlvely  bar  the  reglonallzatlon  of  educa- 
tion programs  by  HEW  unless  they  ob- 
tain positive  congressional  sanction  for 
that  action  in  legislation  enacted  subse- 
quent to  this  bill.  My  colleagues  know 
of  my  long  disenchantment  with  regional 
offices.  Although  they  may  have  merit  in 
some  areas.  In  education  they  represent 
another  level  of  bureaucracy  standing 
between  the  Congress  and  those  who  are 
to  receive  Federal  aid.  Personally,  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  deal  with  State  de- 
partments of  education  rather  than  with 
regional  offices.  I  am.  of  course,  pleased 
tliat  in  his  confirmation  hearings  last 
October  Vice  President  Ford  expressed 
Ills  belief  that  regional  offices  should  be 
abolished. 

Finally,  the  conference  report  contains 
a  number  of  provisions  dealing  with  the 
privacy  of  student  records  and  the  rights 
of  students  and  parents  to  have  access 


to  those  records  and  the  rights  of  parents 
to  examine  Instructional  material  In 
federally  funded  programs.  The  amend- 
ments also  prohibit  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion from  considering  an  application  un- 
der ESEA  unless  the  public  was  provided 
with  an  adequate  opportunity  to  present 
their  views  on  the  programs  applied  for 
by  the  LEA.  These  amendments  are  long 
overdue. 

Section  437(b)  (3)  provides  an  excep- 
tion to  the  limitation  on  access  to  stu- 
dent records  in  the  case  of  certain  Fed- 
eral and  State  authorities  who  liave 
responslbiUty  for  auditing  and  evaluat- 
ing Federal  education  programs  and  for 
enforcing  Federal  legal  requirements  re- 
lated to  those  programs.  However,  the 
exception  is  limited  by  a  proviso  under 
wliich,  unless  the  collection  of  personally 
identifiable  data  is  specifically  author- 
ized by  law,  any  data  obtained  by  such 
officials  may  not  include  Information 
which  would  permit  the  personal  identi- 
fication of  students  after  the  data  so  ob- 
tained lias  been  assembled.  Under  this 
provision,  GAO  or  HEW  would  be  per- 
mitted to  conduct  longitudinal  evalua- 
tions by  using  a  code  or  other  system 
that  would  permit  the  tracking  of  a  stu- 
dent from  one  point  in  time  to  tmother 
in  order  to  measure  the  effect  of  his  par- 
ticipation in  a  particular  program.  But 
any  such  code  or  other  means  of  identi- 
fying the  student  would  have  to  be  de- 
stroyed when  all  the  data  necessary  to 
complete  the  evaluation  is  essembled. 

With  regard  to  the  enforcement  of 
Federal  legal  requirements,  nothing  in 
this  section  Is  to  be  interpreted  as  pre- 
cluding the  Secretary  or  other  author- 
ized officials  from  having  such  access  to 
student  records  as  may  l>e  necessary  to 
Insure  that  all  conditions  of  participa- 
tion in  Federal  education  programs  such 
as  compliance  with  title  VI  of  the'  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  are  being  met  How- 
ever, such  officials  must  take  all  neces- 
sary steps  to  protect  the  confidentiality 
of  such  Information  and  to  prevent  its 
use  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  en- 
forcement of  such  legal  requirements. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  compliment 
several  people  on  the  fine  work  that  went 
into  this  bill. 

I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Chair- 
man Perkdis  for  Ills  fine  leadership  It 
15  not  the  slightest  exaggeration  to  say 
Uiat  without  his  tenacious  leadership  and 
determination  to  get  a  bill  we  would 
never  have  concluded  the  conference  I 
am  al.so  very  Indebted  to  the  work  of  my 
Republican  colleagues  who  participated 
so  fully  and  so  acUvely.  The  contribu- 
tions of  Al  Bell.  John  Ashbrook,  Ed 
PoBSYTHe.  and  Bill  Steiger  were  all  vital 
in  formulating  a  final  bill. 

In  this  bill,  perhaps  more  than  most, 
the  staff  played  a  key  role  in  developing 
the  conference  materials  and  In  the  la- 
borious task  of  committing  to  language 
the  actions  of  the  conferees.  I  am  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  the  fine  work  of 
Jack  Jennings,  the  subcommittee  coun- 
sel, who  Is  one  of  the  best  professionals 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Senate  staff  people,  in- 
cluding Roy  Millenson,  Steve  Wexler. 


Jean  Froiilicher,  and  Dick  Smith,  were 
also  of  great  assistance. 

In  tills  legislation  we  also  had  the  very 
valuable  resources  of  the  Congressional 
Reference  Service.  The  substantial  con- 
tributions of  that  staff  In  dealing  with  the 
data  and  technical  questions  included  m 
title  I  formulas  and  Impact  aid  reform 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  grapple  with 
these  issues  with  substantial  knowledge 
and  with  relative  ease  and  assurance  as 
to  the  outcome.  The  Education  and  Pub- 
Uc  Welfare  Division,  headed  by  Bill  Rob- 
inson and  Helen  Miller,  has  one  of  the 
finest  collections  of  CRS  staffs.  The  work 
of  Tish  BusseUe  on  title  I  was  particularly 
outstanding.  We  regret  the  fact  that  she 
will  soon  depart  for  California.  I  also 
wish  to  acknowledge  the  work  of  Dave 
Osman  and  Paul  Irwin  on  impact  aid. 

The  final  round  of  compliments  I  have 
reserved  for  the  excellent  work  of  cer- 
tain HEW  people  who  have  worked  long 
and  hard  to  get  a  bill  which  contained 
administration  priorities  such  as  con- 
solidation, title  I  reform,  and  Impact  aid 
reform.  Charles  Cooke.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legislation,  and  his  staff. 
Sue  Hause  and  Peter  Oossens.  have  done 
yeomen  work.  The  superb  negotiating 
talents  of  Frank  Carluccl  are  without 
comparison.  He  has  the  qualities  which 
are  irreplaceable — candor,  humor,  and 
political  sensitivity. 

I  recognize  that  a  substantial  portion 
of  this  debate  over  the  conference  report 
may  not  deal  with  these  critical  educa- 
tion Issues,  but  rather  with  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  relating  to  limitations  on  court 
orders  in  desegregation  cases,  and  partic- 
ularly busing. 

For  that  reason  I  had  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  Thursday 
July  25,  a  side-by-side  comparison  of  the 
features  of  the  House-passed  bill  and  the 
conference-approved  bill  relating  to 
these  provisions.  It  begins  with  a  state- 
ment on  page  25325  of  the  Record. 
Copies  of  that  special  order  are  at  the 
committee  desk  if  any  Member  wishes 
to  study  it.  In  brief  summary,  of  the  24 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  relating  to 
this  matter,  the  Senate  bill  retained  17 
intact  and  they  were  not  in  conference. 
The  Senate  had  eliminated  four  provi- 
sions and  amended  three  In  addition,  the 
Senate  added  10  sections  dealing  with  de- 
segregation orders.  9  of  which  strength- 
ened the  general  position  of  the  House 
and  are  included  in  the  conference  bill. 
The  10th— which  I  Included  among  the 
three  House  provisions  which  were 
amended — was  the  Ashbrook  amend- 
ment, which  emerged  from  conference  in 
stronger  form  than  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment or  in  existing  law.  The  remaining 
two  amendments  of  House  provisions 
both  relate  to  the  so-called  Scott-Mans- 
field language,  but  the  conference  re- 
tained Scott-Mansfleld  In  only  one  In- 
stance. It  appears  to  say  no  more  than 
that  the  provisions  of  the  title  relating  to 
court  orders  are  Intended  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Constitution — In 
short,  it  simply  states  the  established 
doctrine  that  a  legislative  enactment  Is 
presumed  to  be  constitutional. 
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Of  the  four  House  provisions  dropped 
by  the  Senate  amendment,  two — attor- 
neys' fees  and  one  provision  relating  to 
limitations  on  the  duration  of  court  or- 
ders— are  not  included  in  the  conference 
bill,  but  their  substance  Is  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  preserved  In  legal  prece- 
dent which  requires  no  statutory  affirma- 
tion. In  fact,  the  Senate  bill  would  have 
nullified  the  practice  of  awarding  attor- 
neys' fees  in  certain  Instances,  at  least  in 
cases  brought  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  so  that  in  eliminating  the  Sen- 
ate provision  we  preserved  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  the  courts  to  make  such 
awards  to  a  prevailing  party. 

The  other  two  provisions  eliminated  by 
the  Senate,  relating  to  reopening  of  old 
proceedings  and  to  limitations  on  the 
duration  of  th.it  part  of  a  court  order 
relating  to  busing,  were  retained  in  weak- 
ened form.  However,  here  again  it  is 
worth  noting  that  a  court  may  always 
review  an  order  in  the  form  of  a  decree 
in  equity — which  these  proceedings  are — 
in  the  light  of  changed  circumstances 
and  upon  motion  of  a  proper  party.  So  I 
believe  that  the  House  conferees  did  very 
good  work  in  reaching  a  fair  compro- 
mise of  the  limited  matters  In  Issue  relat- 
ing to  busing. 

And  let  us  keep  this  central  point  in 
mind.  The  heart  of  the  Esch  amendment 
as  approved  by  the  House— the  limita- 
tions on  coui't  orders  and  Federal  agency 
compUance  orders,  particularly  as  they 
relate  to  busing — were  retained  intact  by 
the  Senate  bill  and  were  never  before  the 
conference.  They  are  Intact  In  this  con- 
ference report  bill.  They  go  farther  than 
the  Congress  has  ever  before  gone  In 
giving  direction  to  the  courts  and  to  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  shaping  desegregation 
remedies.  If  the  conference  report  is  de- 
feated, these  provisions  are  lost;  and  we 
are  left  with  no  congressional  direction 
to  the  courts. 

In  closing.  let  me  say  again  that  this 
is  a  good  bill.  It  is  the  best  bill  that  could 
be  obtained  under  any  circumstances.  It 
contains  many  Republican  objectives  and 
iu  my  mind  warrants  full  and  unquali- 
fled  support. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Belli. 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  on  HJl.  69. 
In  has  taken  us  almost  2  years  to  get 
tills  far  and  the  school  districts  of  our 
Nation  cannot  afford  to  lose  it  now. 

H.R.  69  contains  vital  new  programs. 
It  contains  needed  Improvements  and 
expansion  of  other  programs.  And  it  goes 
a  long  way  toward  consolidating  dupli- 
cative programs  and  eliminating  admin- 
istrative redtape. 

I  liave  received  countless  letters  from 
parents  and  children  who  suffer  from 
handicaps  or  from  specific  learning  dis- 
abUities. 

I  have  heard  from  parents  of  children 
who  cannot  read. 

And  I  have  heard  from  school  dis- 
tricts concerned  about  their  abihty  to 
help  children  who  need  bilingual  serv- 
ices. 


Mr.  Speaker,  approval  of  this  confer- 
ence report  Is  vital  If  we  are  to  fulfill 
our  obligations  to  these  clilldren. 

Until  this  bill  Is  enacted,  we  cannot 
adopt  a  general  appropriations  bill  for 
education. 

And  until  this  bill  Is  enacted,  we  can- 
not reform  the  formula  for  distributing 
title  I  money. 

H.R  69  effects  necessary  Improve- 
ments in  the  title  I  formula.  Improve- 
ments, which  I  might  add.  particularly 
benefit  the  Southern  and  rural  areas  of 
our  Nation. 

Unless  we  approve  t^is  bill.  Louisiana, 
for  example,  will  lose  over  S6  million  In 
title  I  money. 

Alabama  and  Georgia  will  lose  almost 
$5  million  each. 

Michigan  will  lose  approximately  $8 
million. 

What  I  have  just  stated  represents 
the  financial  losses  these  States  will  sus- 
tain if  we  vote  down  tills  conference 
report  and  go  the  route  of  the  continu- 
ing resolution. 

And  we  will  all  lose  the  crucial  new  au- 
thorizations for  aid  to  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

The  vote  on  this  conference  report 
should  be  based  on  the  merits  of  these 
vital  education  programs  not  on  the  rela- 
tively minor  changes  In  the  House-passed 
antlbuslng  provisions.  But  nevertheless 
in  this  regard,  the  very  heart  of  the 
Esch  amendment — limitations  on  court 
orders,  and  on  the  extent  of  busing — 
is  In  tills  conference  bill.  This  Is  the 
farthest  the  Congress  has  ever  gone  in 
giving  direction  to  the  courts.  To  defeat 
this  report  would  mean  we  lose  that  di- 
rection. 

If  opponents  of  the  conference  report 
believe  so  strongly  that  not  one  comma 
of  the  House  language  should  have  been 
changed,  then  they  can  continue  in  the 
future  to  approve  the  Esch  language  as 
amendments  to  appropriations  bills. 

But  it  would  be  tragic  to  sacrifice  the 
$26  bilUon  worth  of  programs  for  young- 
sters contahied  in  this  bill  because  of 
language  that,  as  a  practical  matter.  Bill 
have  no  effect  on  the  ultimate  disixjsi- 
tlon  of  the  busing  issue  by  the  courts. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  EscH>. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  first  wish  to 
compUment  both  tlie  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  tlie  ranking  RepubUcan 
member  iMr.  QiriEJ  on  the  fine  work  of 
the  conference.  Indeed,  this  is  a  monu- 
mental education  bill,  and  I  commend 
them  for  their  efforts.  Many  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bin  are  concepts  that  I  have 
worked  to  develop  during  the  past  3  years 
and  will  give  new  direction  to  education 
in  this  country. 

It  is.  therefore,  with  great  reluctance 
that  I  stand  here  and  speak  against  the 
conference  report,  because  the  busing 
amendments.  I  believe,  as  brought  back 
by  the  conference  committee,  will  not 
perform  the  fimctions  which  the  orginal 
Esch  amendment  proposed. 


Unfortunately,  I  have  not  been  given 
enough  time  to  explain  the  situation  in 
full  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  many  of  us  feel 
that  the  application  of  the  Scott-Mans- 
field language,  although  most  of  the  Esch 
amendment  has  been  left  in.  raises  a 
cloud  over  effectiveness  of  the  rest  of 
the  Esch  amendment. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  that, 
contrary  to  previous  speakers,  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  should  this  confer- 
ence report  be  voted  down,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  will  offer  a  motion 
to  send  the  bill  back  to  the  Senate  and 
ask  for  a  conference. 

The  great  majority  of  the  House  de- 
sire an  education  bill  of  this  magnitude, 
and  thrust,  so  I  will  stress  that  tills.  In- 
deed. Is  a  parliamentary  situation  rather 
than  an  attempt  to,  in  any  way,  kill  the 
education  bill. 

Let  me  say  a  word  with  reference  to 
another  matter.  I  believe  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  reaffirmed  the  concept  of 
the  Esch  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry; 
I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  but  I  have  only  about 
30  seconds  of  my  time  left. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  lias  expired. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  addi- 
tional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  the  additional  time,  and 
I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  chairman 
on  his  time,  or  as  soon  as  I  finish  my 
statement,  if  I  have  thne  remaining. 

The  point  is  this,  and  it  is  a  significant 
point.  I  think,  for  the  Members  to  con- 
sider: I  believe  that  we  are  at  a  turning 
point  In  this  countrj-.  Throughout  the 
country  there  Is  a  growing  feeling  that 
there  are  other  ways  to  provide  quality 
education  for  our  children,  black  and 
wWte.  other  than  Just  busing.  That  Is'  the 
thrust  of  tlie  Esch  amendment.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
move  the  bill  back  into  conference,  and 
then  come  out  with  a  bill  that  contains 
the  Esch  amendment  In  a  more  clearly 
drawn  manner.  Then  let  us  In  the  coun- 
try move  Into  programs  where  we  can 
provide  an  education  that  will  bring 
about  equality  of  education  for  our  chil- 
dren, whether  they  be  black  or  white, 
without  regressing  further  Into  the  bus- 
liig-antibusing  polarization. 

Again  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  me  this  time,  and  I  would  yield 
now.  if  I  had  10  seconds  left,  to  my  dls- 
tin,suished  chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Miclii- 
gan  if  the  gentleman  realizes  that  the 
Senate  conferees  will  not  go  back  into 
conference? 

This  Is  it.  We  have  scraped  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel.  There  is  no  way  where 
we  can  get  anything  further.  These  are 
all  of  the  antlbuslng  provisions  we  will 
get.  and  we  will  not  get  any  more  this 
year. 
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Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
cbalrman.  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky iMr.  Perkins)  yield  me  30  sec- 
onds? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  chairman  yielding  me  this  time. 

There  have  been  other  precedents.  I 
would  say  to  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, to  refer  this  back  to  the  Senate  if 
this  conference  report  is  voted  down.  We 
can  ask  again  to  go  to  conference  with 
the  Senate.  That  is  a  procedural  move, 
and  we  have  done  so  in  the  past.  The 
precedents  state  we  can  go  back  Into  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  and  I  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  do  so. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  tn 
support  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
IMr.  EscH).  We  cannot  let  up  now.  The 
is^ue  of  forced  busing  must  be  resolved 
once  and  for  all  We  should  not  rest  on 
the  laurels  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  defeat 
of  the  conference  report.  Some  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  party  are  saying  these 
days  that  we  should  "send  a  message"  to 
Washington.  Let  us  today  send  a  message 
to  the  other  body  and  a  beacon  of  hope 
to  the  American  people.  Let  us  defeat  the 
conference  report  on  ESEA.  The  House 
of  Representatives  should  stand  up  and 
be  counted  on  forced  busing  here  and 
now.  

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Waggontteb)  . 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  say  at  the  outset,  those  of  us  who 
oppose  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port to  accompany  H.R.  69,  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Amendments,  do  so  not  in  an  attempt  to 
do  away  with  the  education  programs 
provided  for  in  this  legislation,  but 
rather  to  Improve  on  the  quaUty  of  edu- 
cation In  this  country  by  passing  effec- 
tive antibuslngr  language. 

I  am  not  taking  issue  with  other  fea- 
tures of  the  bill.  In  fact,  I  do  support  title 
I  programs  providing  assistance  for  dis- 
advantaged children,  the  Impact  aid 
program  and  education  for  the  handi- 
capped. I  do  know  In  particular  what 
this  legislation  mesuis  in  the  way  of  funds 
for  my  own  home  State  of  Louisiana. 
But.  we  can  maintain  the  House  position 
on  busing  and,  at  the  same  time,  have 
an  education  bill.  If  we  vote  down  the 
conference  report,  the  rules  of  the  House 
allow  us  to.  and  we  will  immediately 
offer,  a  preferential  motion  to  send  the 
legislation  back  to  the  Senate  for  fur- 
ther action:  thereby  Insuring  that  we 
will  have  an  education  bill. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
vote  on  the  conference  report  Is  a  busing 
Issue  vote.  A  vote  in  favor  of  the  report 
Is  a  vote  for  continued  forced  busing.  Let 
us  not  delude  ourselves;  the  so-called 
antibuslng  amendments  approved  by  the 
conference  committee  are  illusory.  The 
language  approved  by  the  House  has  been 
rendered  meaningless. 

If  you  do  not  believe  me,  listen  to  what 
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I  am  going  to  read  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  Wednesday,  July  24, 
1974.  I  want  to  see  the  conferees  raise 
their  heads  with  pride  when  I  read  this 
statement.  It  aays : 

If  the  couna  continue  to  liold  that  it  Is.  as 
they  have  in  the  past,  then  the  Senate  oon- 
f  ereea  appear  once  again  to  have  gotten  their 
Houae  counterparta  to  accept  an  agreement 
that  appears  to  be  against  busing  but  really 
would  not  prohibit  It. 

The  compromise  saya  eeaentially  that 
courta  cannot  require  that  children  be  buaed 
farther  than  the  second-neazest  echool  to 
their  homes — except  when  the  courta  hold 
that  such  bualng  13  necessary  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rlghta  of  black  chUdren. 

This  Important  exception  waa  proposed  by 
Senate  conferees.  Senate  eources  who  Insist 
on  anonymity  admit  that  the  purpose  of  this 
exception  wa£  to  nullify  oompletely  the 
st&tmch  anti-busing  legislation  propoeed  by 
the  House  conferees. 

And  the  article  went  on  to  say: 

In  this  stance,  the  Houae  reflects  the  na- 
tion's general  antibuslng  stance.  For  in- 
Btance,  last  September  a  Gallup  poU  re- 
ported only  5  percent  of  persons  surveyed 
piclEed  busing  as  the  best  way  to  integrate 
schools.  At  the  same  time  oiUy  18  percent 
of  Americans,  accortllng  to  the  poll,  opposed 
public-school  Integration. 

Ptw  many  Senate  conferees,  who  find  bua- 
lng more  acceptable,  the  question  becanae: 
How  can  we  Include  wording  which  will  ne- 
gate the  antibuslng  provisions?  They  hit  on 
the  Idea  of  an  exception  for  busing  to  assure 
constitutional  rights  of  black  children,  and 
House  conferees  liougbt  It. 

In  the  view  of  one  such  Senate  source, 
this  gives  the  courts  "free  rein"  to  order  bus- 
ing and  renders  the  btralng  prohibition 
meaningless. 

And  It  does  just  exactly  that. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Pkrkins)  has  just  stood  in  the  well  here 
and  told  the  Members  the  Senate  would 
not  go  back  to  the  conference.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
just  go  back  and  tell  your  constituents 
that  you  were  unable  to  do  so  because 
the  Senate  would  not  let  you.  I  want 
you  to  go  home  and  tell  them  that  you 
yielded  to  the  domination  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

I  would  only  call  attention  to  what  was 
done  in  conference  with  regard  to  the  re- 
opener  provision.  The  changing  of  one 
word,  "shall."  to  "may"  has  left  that 
provision  in  effect  a  toothless  tiger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  education  bill 
was  initially  considered  in  the  House,  the 
antibuslng  amendments  were  adopted 
overwhelmingly  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
which  in  my  personal  opinion  was  *n 
keeping  with  the  views  of  over  80  percent 
of  the  people  in  this  country.  You  will 
recall  on  June  5  after  agreeing  to  go  to 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  bill, 
this  House  adopted  by  a  vote  of  270  to 
103  a  motion  to  instruct  our  House  con- 
ferees to  insist  on  one  thing  In  the  edu- 
cation bill  and  one  thing  alone:  Retain 
the  House  antibuslng  amendment. 

Again  on  June  27,  this  House  adopted 
yet  another  motion  to  instruct  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  conference  to  insist 
or  the  busing  amendment  approved  In 
the  House;  that  vote  was  281  to  128. 
There  stUl  being  disagreement  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  concerning 


this  issue,  I  offered  on  July  22  another 
motion  to  Instruct  our  House  conferees 
to  inalst  on  the  House-passed  biislng 
language;  that  motion  carried  261  to 
122. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  Is  only  too 
clear.  This  House  on  four  occasions — 
once  upon  adoption  of  the  antibuslng 
amendments  and  three  times  on  instruc- 
tion moUoiu — has  by  more  than  a  2-to- 
1  majority  on  each  occasion  expressed 
our  collective  view  on  the  question  of 
forced  busing.  We  sure  opposed  to  It. 

We  served  notice  on  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  that  we  would  in- 
sist on  our  position.  If  we  do  not  vote 
down  the  conference  report  on  this 
basis,  we  have  lost  faith  with  ourselves 
and  the  American  people.  The  integrity 
of  the  House  Is  at  stake.  We  must 
maintain  the  integrity  of  this  body;  we 
must  keep  the  faith  of  ourselves  and  the 
.American  people. 

Remember,  too,  that  when  this  same 
amendment  was  considered  In  the  Sen- 
ate, It  failed  by  only  one  vote  of  passage. 
The  fact  that  the  other  body  Is  so  evenly 
divided  on  this  same  amendment  Is  all 
the  more  reason  the  House  should  not 
give  up  Its  position.  We  know  that  at 
least  45  Members  of  the  Senate  support 
our  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
throughout  the  Nation  are  looking  at 
what  we  do  here  today.  They  know  that 
what  is  involved  here  is  whether  the 
House  will  vote  to  continue  busing  or 
vote  to  halt  It. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
this.  Let  no  Member  here  think  that 
the  problems  and  hardships  created  by 
forced  busing  are  over  simply  because 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  decision 
in  the  Detroit  case.  This  Detroit  decision 
means  absolutely  nothing,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkiks) 
knows  It  means  absolutely  nothing.  It 
simply  means,  and  the  Court  has  said, 
that  it  Is  not  ready  yet  to  order  busing  to 
achieve  racial  balance  between  adjoin- 
ing school  districts.  It  does  absolutely 
nothing  to  prohibit  busing  within  a 
school  district.  It  does  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  prohibit  busing  within  a  city,  in 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Anntjnzio's  example. 
If  anything  can  be  concluded  from  the 
decision,  it  is  that  there  Is  room  for 
legislative  action  on  this  Issue.  The  Court 
has  provided  us  with  this  opportimlty. 
Let  us  now  make  the  most  of  It. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  (Mr.  Brademas)  . 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  69.  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1974. 

I  would  first  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins)  for  his  great  energy 
and  perseverance.  The  conferees  were 
asked  to  resolve  over  200  points  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills  during  our  6-week  conference, 
and  it  is  due  In  large  part  to  the  leader- 


ship of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
wlio  served  as  manager  of  the  conference, 
that  we  succeeded  in  reaching  agreement 
on  this  comprehensive  education  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  a  word  of 
tribute  to  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Qt7iE>  and  the  ranlting  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  General 
Education,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Bell)  for  their  outstanding 
contributions  to  this  truly  biparti?an 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1974 
U  a  landmark  piece  of  legislation.  It  con- 
tinues our  commitment  to  help  the  Na- 
tion's schools  by  extending  and  .strength- 
ening the  programs  autliorlzcd  In  the 
Elementary  and  Secondarj-  Education 
Act  of  196S.  It  reafiOrms  our  commitment 
to  equalize  educational  opportunities  for 
what  we  might  term  the  "vulnerable" 
among  our  young  children — the  poor, 
the  disabled,  and  the  handicapped.  And 
it  provides  important  new  programs  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education  in  our 
schools. 

Tlie  measure  extends  title  I,  the  Fed- 
eral compensatory  education  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  largest  Federal  aid 
to  education  program.  It  authorizes  as- 
sistance for  school  libraries,  for  educa- 
tional equipment,  for  school  innovation, 
and  for  State  departments  of  education. 
It  authorizes  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped, bilingual  education,  and  impact 
aid.  It  establishes  a  major  new  program 
for  teaching  reading  to  elementary  and 
pre-.whool  children.  And  the  measure  In- 
cludes another  Important  new  measure, 
spon.'sored  by  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  Lehman  i .  to  support  community 
school  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant feature  of  the  legislation  Is  the  up- 
dated formula  for  title  I,  which  I  spon- 
sored in  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. I  am  pleased  that  after  the  over- 
whelming support  which  the  House  gave 
to  the  commute,  title  I  formula,  the 
formula  was  not  a  point  of  disagreement 
in  the  conference  In  fact  the  Senate  had 
earlier,  on  the  floor,  adopted  the  House 
formula  in  its  own  bill. 

The  updated  formula  would  distribute 
title  I  funds  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  poor  children  according  to:  First,  the 
Federal  Government's  official  definition 
of  poverty,  known  as  the  Orshansky  in- 
dex: and  second,  two- thirds  of  the  chil- 
dren from  families  receiving  AFDC  pay- 
ments In  excess  of  the  ofUcial  definition 
of  poverty  for  a  nonfarm  family  of  four. 

This  revised  formula  will  mean  that 
title  I  funds  will  now  be  distributed  more 
equitably  across  the  country. 

"^he  new  formula  wiU  eliminate  the 
-^tortlons  In  the  distribution  of  title  I 
funds  which  have  resulted  from  popula- 
tion .shifts  and  from  the  dramatic  in- 
creases in  the  AFDC  factor  that  have 
occurred  since  title  I  was  first  enacted 
in  1965. 

There  is  another  reaction  that  the 
updated  formula  will  prortde  a  more 
equitable  pattern  of  distribution  than  the 
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present  formula.  The  new  formula  will 
rely  on  census  data  which  are  more  ac- 
curate and  uniform  nationwide  as  a  ba.sls 
of  all(xatlng  compensatory  education 
funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  in- 
cludes another  provision  I  authored  in 
the  committee  to  conduct  a  major  study 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Education  of 
compensatorj'  education  programs  and 
alternate  methods  for  distributing  such 
funds. 

One  of  the  real  problems  we  encoun- 
tered is  considering  HJl.  69  was  the  dif- 
ficulty In  obtaining  reliable  and  useful 
Information  about  compensatory  educa- 
tion programs,  especially  about  their  ef- 
fectiveness and  about  alternative  meth- 
ods for  distributing  such  money. 

The  study  authorized  in  the  bill  calls 
for  an  examination  of  all  compensatory 
education  programs,  not  only  those  pro- 
vided under  title  I.  but  State  programs 
as  well. 

The  NIE  is  directed  to  study  the  fun- 
damental purposes  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation programs,  evaluate  their  effec- 
tiveness in  attaining  these  purposes  and 
review  as  well  the  effect  of  concentrating 
such  funds  in  the  areas  of  reading  and 
mathematics. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  we 
next  consider  the  title  I  program,  we 
will  have  the  reliable  data  we  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  title  I  formula, 
as  I  have  already  said.  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant feature  of  this  legislation.  Local 
educational  agencies  and  State  depart- 
ments of  education  have  been  operating 
for  the  last  several  years  on  continuing 
resolutions  at  substantially  lower  levels 
than  they  would  receive  imder  the  title  I 
formula  included  in  the  conference  re- 
port. In  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  ex- 
ample, adoption  of  the  conference  report 
will  mean  almost  $3  million  more  for  title 
I  programs.  We  have  been  operating  too 
long  with  the  imcertalntles  of  continu- 
ing resolutions,  hold-harmless  provisions, 
and  late  appropriations,  and  one  of  the 
several  reasons  that  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  their  overwhelming  support  to 
tills  conference  report  is  the  revised  and 
more  equitable  title  I  formula  I  have  just 
discussed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  now  to  say  just  a 
word  about  the  Importance  of  the  con- 
ference report  to  the  7  million  handi- 
capped children  in  our  society. 

These  cWldren  constitute  a  significant 
minority  group  in  American  life,  and. 
unhappily,  many  of  them  have  been 
denied  the  special  educational  services 
they  need.  Indeed.  1  million  of  them  have 
been  denied  any  education  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  provisions  of  HJl. 
69  will  be  particularly  important  to  the 
handicapped.  First,  part  B  of  title  VI  of 
HJi.  69  extends  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act — Public  Law  91-230 — 
for  3  years.  For  fiscal  year  1975,  the  bill 
authorizes  appproximately  S630  million 
to  fund  State  grant  prograims  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  cluldren. 

That  is  an  impressive  Increase.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  $47  5  million  being 
spent  in  fiscal  year  1974  for  State  grants. 

Before  mj'  colleagues  question  if  such 


an  increase  is  justified,  let  me  assure 
them  that  It  is. 

The  conferees  were  persuaded  by  sev- 
eral reasons  to  approve  such  a  large  In- 
crease. 

First,  we  were  mindful  of  the  shocking 
statistics  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred: Fully  60  percent  of  the  handi- 
capped youngsters  In  our  society  are  not 
receiving  the  educational  services  they 
need. 

Second,  it  costs,  on  the  average,  at 
least  twice  as  much  to  educate  a  handi- 
capped child  as  It  does  to  educate  a  non- 
handicapped  child. 

Third,  court  decisions  all  across  the 
land  have  held  during  the  last  2  years 
that  handicapped  children  are  entitled  to 
the  special  educational  services  they 
need.  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  the  States 
will  require  assistance  In  order  to  im- 
plement the  court  decrees. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  help  the  States 
implement  these  court  orders,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  conferees  have  prudently 
decided  on  a  large  I -year  Increase  In 
funding  for  special  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  provision  con- 
tained in  R.R.  69  which  means  a  great 
deal  to  the  handicapped  children  of 
America,  extends  Public  Law  8^-313, 
vhlch  amended  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  provide 
grant*  for  State  agencies  serving  handi- 
capped children  in  State-supported  or 
State-operated  Institutions. 

EDUCATION  or  THE  HANDICAPPrO  ACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  briefiy  mention  the 
must  important  provisions  of  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  Act  and  title 
I  ol  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  as  they  apply  to  handicap- 
ped 5'our.gsterE. 

In  1966.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  recog- 
nized the  special  needs  of  America's  then 
5.5  million  handicapped  children,  and 
added  a  new  title  VI  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  which  pro- 
vided a  program  of  grants  to  States  for 
the  education  of  handicapped  children, 
established  a  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Handicapped  Children,  and  cre- 
ated, uithin  the  Office  of  Education,  a 
Bure&u  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped. 

In  1970.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  real- 
izing the  handicapped  youngsters  de- 
served greater  visibility  In  the  Federal 
legislative  process,  repealed  title  VI  ef- 
fective July  1.  1971.  and  created  a  sep- 
arate Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act. 

In  addition  to  the  State  grant  program, 
Mr.  Speaker,  which  the  conference  re- 
port would  greatly  expand  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  also  provides  authority  for: 

Regional  resource  centers; 

Centers  for  the  deaf-blind ; 

Experimental  preschool  and  early  ed- 
ucation programs : 

Research  and  di.'^semination; 

Training  of  personnel  to  work  vrith 
handicapped  children: 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  for 
the  handicapped:  and 

Special  program  for  children  with 
specific  learning  disabilities. 
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Under  the  authority  of  the  Education 
for  the  Handicapped  Act,  Mr.  Speaker, 
S1S2  million  was  spent  in  fiscal  1974  to 
implement  the  State  grant  program  and 
the  other  provisions  which  I  have  just 
itemized. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  ma- 
jority of  handicapped  children  are  not 
receiving  the  services  they  need,  and 
because  the  courts  are  Increasingly  rul- 
ing that  handicapped  children  are  en- 
titled to  appropriate  educational  serv- 
ices, the  conferees  agreed  that  much 
more  must  be  done. 

The  conferees  agreed,  therefore,  that 
for  fiscal  year  1975  only,  the  formula 
by  which  assistance  grants  are  made  to 
the  States  under  part  B  of  the  Educa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped  Act  should  be 
changed. 

In  place  of  the  existing  allotment  for- 
mula, Mr,  Speaker,  the  conferees  agreed 
that  to  1975  alone,  the  formula  should 
be  based  on  an  entitlement  grant  to  each 
State  of  $8.75  per  child  between  the  ages 
of  3  and  21. 

We  estimate  that  this  entitlement  ap- 
proach will  make  available,  in  flscal  year 
1975,  $630  million  to  States  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped. 

We  have  limited  this  approach  to  1  year 
only,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  major  legis- 
lation to  assist  States  with  the  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  youngsters.  HR.  70. 
Is  now  pending  before  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  chair. 

H.R.  70.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  complex 
measure  addressed  to  a  very  com- 
plicated problem,  namely  the  determi- 
nation of  the  excess  costs  Involved  In 
educating  nonhandicapped  children. 

But  because  the  States.  Mr.  Speaker. 
and  the  handicapped  of  our  society  need 
as5i.';tance  today  and  cannot  await  the 
results  of  the  Intensive  investigation 
now  being  conducted  by  my  subcommit- 
tee, the  conferees  have  determined  that 
sound  public  policy  dictates  making 
available,  for  1  year,  untU  HJl.  70  Is  en- 
acted, a  significant  increase  In  the 
moneys  available  to  States  for  special 
education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  have  also 
agreed  to  new  provisions  which  will  in- 
sure that  the  State  grant  funds  are  spent 
as  effectively  a.s  possible  for  handicapped 
children. 

These  provisions  require  that 

Priority  of  title  Vl-B  funds  be  assigned 
to  chUdren  not  now  receiving  educa- 
tional sendees: 

Due  process  be  guaranteed  for  the 
children  served  with  respect  to  identi- 
fication, evaluation,  and  placement; 

Cla,=slficatlon  of  children  not  promote 
racial  or  cultural  discrimination:  and 

AU  handicapped  children  be  educated 
In  the  least  restrictive  envlroranent. 
Tmx  I  "arr-AsiDE"  ros  the  aAmncAppci] 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  now  turn  my  at- 
tention to  another  program  continued  by 
H.R.  69  which  also  means  a  great  deal 
for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children. 

I  refer.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  what  Is  com- 
monly termed  the  "Title  I  set-aside  for 
the  handicapped"  In  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 
As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  Public  Law 


89-313.  enacted  in  1965,  extended  title 
Z  authority  to  include  handicapped  chil- 
dren attending  State-supported  schools. 
And  the  89th  Congress  took  that  ac- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  because  we  realized 
that,  although  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  and  title  I  did  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  providing  financial  support 
for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  chil- 
dren attending  local  schools — which  re- 
ceived the  title  I  moneys — title  I  funds 
were  not.  as  the  law  was  originally  writ- 
ten, available  for  handicapped  children 
attending  State-supported  Institutions. 

The  90th  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  went 
a  step  further  and  approved  a  perfecting 
amendment  under  Public  Law  90-247 
which  guaranteed  the  full  funding  of  the 
earlier  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-313. 
And  we  took  that  action  because  we 
knew  that  it  costs  far  more  to  provide 
educational  services  to  those  children 
so  severely  handicapped  that  local  edu- 
cational agencies  are  often  unable  to 
meet  their  needs  than  It  does  to  educate 
a  handicapped  or  non-handicapped  child 
attending  a  local  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  69  continues  the  full 
set-aside  for  handicapped  children  In 
State-operated  and  State-supported 
schools,  which  the  89th,  and  then  the 
90th  Congress  endorsed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  in- 
cludes an  Important  amendment  to  the 
title  I  set-aside  program  for  the  handi- 
capped about  which  I  should  say  a  word. 
As  I  have  told  my  colleagues,  the  funds 
for  the  handicapped  under  title  I  are 
aimed  at  children  in  State-supported  or 
State-operated  institutions. 

But  educators  and  other  experts  on 
the  education  of  handicapped  children 
are  now  convinced  that  these  children 
benefit  greatly  from  receiving  their  edu- 
cation, to  the  extent  possible,  alongside 
nonhiindicapped  children. 

The  conferees  have,  therefore,  ac- 
cepted an  amendment  first  proposed  In 
the  House  by  our  dlstlngul.'shed  colleague 
from  Minnesota,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Mr.  Qote.  which  would,  for 
the  first  time,  allow  the  funds  formerly 
provided  for  Institutional  educational 
programs  to  follow  the  child  to  an  edu- 
cational program  offered  In  an  institu- 
tion closer  to  his  home  or  to  a  local  school 
dl.strict. 

The  legislation  does  not  require  States 
to  begin  programs  of  deinstitutionalizing 
handicapped  children,  but  bv  making  the 
funds  available  to  local  program^  the 
bin  encourages  the  States  to  do  so. 

This  Is  a  good  nmendment,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  that  promises  greatly  to  Improve 
the  qualltv  of  life  for  these  children  and 
their  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  we  are  discussing  the  fund- 
ing of  programs  for  those  children  with 
the  most  severe  and  tragic  physical 
mental,  and  emotional  problems. 

And  the  educational  services  required 
by  these  children  do  not  alwavs  focus  on 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

In  some  Instances,  the  senices  require 
firet.  that  the  chUd  be  taught  to  speak' 
In  other  cases,  the  child  must  be  taught 
to  walk,  or  to  bathe  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  kinds  of  programs 
require  enormous   expense,   frequently 


Involving  costly  equipment  and   I-to-I 
teacher-student  ratios. 

Indeed,  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  Handicapped,  Mr.  Speaker,  estimates 
that  it  costs  at  least  $2,000  annually  to 
provide  the  services  these  children  need. 

And  some  States  are  reporting  ex- 
penditures as  high  as  $6,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reasonable  people  may 
differ  In  how  best  to  provide  funding  for 
those  children  with  the  most  severe 
handicaps  In  State-supported  institu- 
tions. 

This  Is  a  well-conceived  program  en- 
dorsed by  our  predecessors  In  t>oth  the 
89th  and  the  90th  Congresses. 

It  Is  a  program  that  we  In  the  93d 
should  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  reiterate,  passage  of 
HJl.  69  will  be  seen  in  the  years  ahead 
as  landmark  legislation. 

H.R.  69  realErms  the  Federal  com- 
mitment to  equalizing  education  oppor- 
tunity for  poor  and  other  vulnerable 
children. 

It  provides,  also,  for  a  study  of  the 
best  means  of  allocating  title  I  funds  for 
disadvantaged  yotmgsters,  as  well  as  for 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion. 

But  In  stressing  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  provisions  to  assist  handicapped 
youngsters  contained  to  H.R.  69,  I  do 
so  because  only  40  percent  of  the  7  mil- 
lion handicapped  children  In  America 
are  receiving  the  special  educational 
services  they  need. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  time  the  Fed- 
eral Government  helped  make  good  for 
handicapped  children  the  rich  promise 
of  the  American  dream:  That  each  In- 
dividual will  be  able  to  achieve  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  or  her  abilities. 

Because  H.R.  69  will  help  us  make  that 
dream  a  reality.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  enthusiastically  supporting 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  68  when 
It  comes  before  us  for  adoption. 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Landcrebei. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  I  too  believe  in  quality 
education  and  I  think  It  is  very  obvious 
that  an  improvement  Is  badly  needed  in 
our  education  In  our  public  schools  In 
America  today. 

However.  I  do  not  think  that  busing  Is 
the  answer.  I  am  convinced  that  busing 
across  district  lines  Is  still  permitted  re- 
gardless of  this  bill  and  of  course  regard- 
less of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  order. 

Nor  do  I  think  education  will  be  Im- 
proved through  the  experiments  and  the 
psychological  testing  and  the  atheistic 
humanism  that  is  still  authorized  In  this 
bill  without  parental  consent  or  knowl- 
edge. 

What  we  are  getting  in  this  bill  really 
is  1  ounce  of  Federal  support.  1  pound  of 
Federal  regulation.'-,  and  a  ton  of  Fed- 
eral Government  and  education  bureauc- 
racy. This  Is  what  we  have  to  offer  to 
the  students  and  the  moms  and  dad."!  and 
the  taxpayers  of  America. 
Mr.  Speaker,  many  members  may  be 
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persuaded  to  vote  for  this  conference  re- 
port because  of  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  busing,  Mllliken.  Gov- 
ernor of  Michigan,  et  al.  against  Bradley 
et  al.  Prom  the  newspaper  headlines,  one 
might  think  that  this  decision  would 
prohibit  or  greatly  restrict  busing  for 
racial  purposes.  But  this  is  a  false  as- 
sumption. Not  only  does  this  decision 
allow  busing  within  a  school  district,  but 
It  also  allows  court  ordered  busing  across 
district  lines. 

The  House  version  of  H.R.  69  prohib- 
ited all  cross-district  busing  and  thus  it 
was  much  more  desirable  than  either  the 
Senate  version  or  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  are  themselves  quite 
similar  in  nature  and  intent. 

Thus  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
really  has  no  bearing  on  H.R.  69.  It  only 
appears  to  have  bearing  because  of  the 
way  the  news  media  has  played  It  up  as 
a  defeat  for  advocates  of  forced  busing 
and  as  a  concession  to  us  opponents. 

This  raises  the  question  of  the  timing 
of  this  Court  decision.  Why  was  the  de- 
cision handed  down  now.  just  prior  to 
consideration  of  this  conference  report? 
The  Supreme  Court  usually  closes  its 
session  In  June  of  each  year.  This  year, 
however,  they  extended  their  session. 
Why?  Was  It  because  of  Watergate  and 
the  possibility  of  impeachment  actions 
against  our  President?  Why  did  the 
Court  hurriedly  consider  the  case  of  the 
Presidential  tapes.  United  States  against 
Nixon,  instead  of  waiting  until  its  next 
regular  session? 

Is  the  Supreme  Court  above  politics? 
Have  Its  last  two  decisions,  busing  and 
the  tapes,  placed  the  Court  in  the  main- 
stream of  current  political  activities, 
thereby  destroying  Its  traditional  image 
of  being  above  gut  poUtlcs? 

The  normal  process  of  litigation  was 
short-circuited  in  United  States  against 
Nixon  by  the  willingness  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  accept  a  case  that  had  not  yet 
been  argued  before  all  of  the  competent 
lower  courts.  Historically  it  has  been  the 
function  and  practice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  act  cautiously,  deliberately,  not 
hastily,  particularly  in  extremely  Im- 
portant cases.  For  example,  in  ex  parte 
Milligan,  the  Court  decided  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  did  not  have  the  authority 
to  suspend  habeas  corpus,  nor  to  try  cl- 
vlUans  before  military  tribunals.  3  years 
after  the  trial  had  taken  place  and  after 
Lincoln  was  dead.  Similarly,  the  Su- 
preme Court  acted  deliberately,  not 
hastily,  in  Marbury  against  Madison. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  contrary 
to  the  impression  given  by  the  unanim- 
ity of  the  Court's  decision  In  the  tapes 
case,  this  decision  Is  still  controversial 
and  questionable.  For  example.  Prof. 
Charles  L.  Black,  Jr.,  author  of  "Im- 
peachment: A  Handbook,"  and  an  ac- 
knowledged expert  in  constitutional  law. 
disagrees  with  the  Court's  decision  In 
this  case,  as  do  many  other  recognized 
legal  authorities. 

So  why  did  the  Supreme  Court  extend 
its  regular  session  and  issue  a  hastily 
arrived  at  decision  Just  as  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  was  considering 
articles  of  Impeachment?  At  what  time 
could  that  negative  decision  possibly  be 
more  damaging  to  our  President,  I  ask 


you?  On  this  most  important  of  all  Im- 
portant Issues  "the  balance  of  power 
between  the  three  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment" why  did  they  not  take  much 
time  for  exhaustive  deliberation? 

The  President  is  not  above  the  Court  or 
Congress,  but  neither  Is  he  below  the 
Congress  or  the  Court.  Yet  lowering  the 
Presidency  to  a  level  below  that  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Court  is  the  result  of  this 
Supreme  Coiu-t  decision. 

Now,  In  addition,  consider  Uie  timing 
of  the  busing  decLsIon.  The  Supreme 
Court  went  into  extended  session  because 
of  the  Presidential  tapes  case.  But  the 
busing  decision  was  handed  down  after 
the  tapes  case.  Why  was  not  this  case 
disposed  of  during  the  regular  session 
of  the  Court?  Why  did  the  Court  wait 
until  now? 

While  one  naturally  hesitates  in  accus- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  of  playing  poll- 
tics,  the  timing  of  these  two  decisions 
certainly  raises  that  question.  However, 
regardless  of  the  motives,  the  timing,  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  this  con- 
ference report  should  be  defeated  on  the 
busing  question  alone. 

Yet,  there  is  another,  possibly  more 
dangerous,  aspect  of  this  whole  question 
of  Federal  Involvement  In  primary  and 
secondary  education.  That  Is,  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  House-passed  language 
guaranteeing  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  students  and  parents. 

Last  October  I  Introduced  H.R.  10639, 
a  bill  I  later  offered  as  a  substitute  to 
H.R.  69,  and  which  contained  several 
provisions  protecting  the  rights  of 
parents.  1  received  more  than  1,300  let- 
ters from  prominent  educators,  and 
from  moms  and  dads  across  the  coun- 
try supporting  my  bill  and  protesting 
that  many  untested.Tmproven,  and  con- 
troversial programs— courses  In  behavior 
modification,  atheistic  humanism,  and 
sensitivity  training,  for  example— are 
being  funded  by  the  Federal  Government 
under  title  m  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Reasonable, 
responsible  people  consider  these  pro- 
grams to  be  very  dangerous  but  are 
powerless  to  exercise  any  choice  over  the 
nature  of  the  education  their  children 
are  receiving.  In  short,  their  rights  as 
parents  are  being  usurped. 

To  correct  this.  H.R.  10839  contained 
a  provision  requiring  that  schools  obtain 
the  "prior,  informed,  written  consent" 
of  parents  or  guardians  before  requiring 
a  student  to  participate  in  a  research 
or  experimental  program  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  provision 
passed  the  House  as  part  of  HJl.  69  In 
weakened  form: 

students  would  not  be  required  to  partici- 
pate In  eipemnental  programs  If  their  par- 
ents objected  In  writing,  but  schools  would 
not  be  required  to  Inform  the  parents  that 
their  children  wolUd  be  In  such  programs 
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Even  this  weak  provision  was  elimi- 
nated by  the  conferees. 

Thus  not  only  will  parents  not  be  In- 
formed that  their  children  are  being 
placed  in  experimental  programs,  but 
parents  are  not  even  being  granted  the 
legal  right  to  withdraw  their  children 
from  programs  they  believe  to  be  dam- 
aging. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to 


continue  funding  and  promoting  experi- 
mental programs  In  'modifying"  the  be- 
havior of  students  In  our  public  schools, 
the  very  least  it  can  do  Is  provide  par- 
ents and  students  some  protection  by 
legally  recognizing  that  the  parents  the 
taxpayer  yet  have  .some  rlghte  in  the 
education  of  their  children.  There  are 
other  defects  In  this  bill  both  in  content 
and  In  theory  but  I'll  conclude  by  sim- 
ply but  most  smcerely  urge  the  Members 
to  vote  against  this  conference  report 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  genUeman  from  Wisconsin 
'  Mr.  SteioerI  . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  trust  the  Members  of  this 
House  will  think  a  long  time  before  they 
lightly  dismiss  the  work  of  this  confer- 
ence. I  can  think  of  no  worse  exercise 
in  futility  than  to  have  this  conference 
report  go  down  in  flames  over  the  issue 
of  busing,  which  when  we  get  ail  said 
and  done  Is  more  form  than  substance. 
The  heart  of  the  Esch  amendment  is 
continued  In  this  bUl.  This  bill  contatas 
far  more  to  terms  of  effective  antibus- 
mg  provisions  than  any  bill  yet  passed 
m  this  or  any  previous  Congress,  and 
yet  apparently  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 
It  goes  further  than  I  would  like  but  as 
a  conferee  I  voted  to  sustata  the  House 
position. 

It  contains  significant  revisions  In  the 
title  I  formula  for  distribution  of  funds 
all  across  the  Nation.  Yet  apparently 
even  on  the  part  of  some  who  gain  It  has 
gone  too  far  to  some  areas  and  not  far 
enough  In  others. 

Let  me  level  with  the  House.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  both 
of  whom  fought  long  and  hard  to  sus- 
tain the  House  position,  I  think  if  they 
were  asked  to  report  to  this  bodj-  would 
explata  that  there  was  almost  no  con- 
ference report,  that  there  clearly  was 
an  tadlcatlon  by  the  other  bod>-  and  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  other  body 
that  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the 
title  I  formula  in  this  body  and  the 
adoption  of  the  McCleUan  amendment, 
which  is  the  title  I  formula,  in  the  other 
body  that  there  were  certain  of  the  con- 
ferees who  lost  funds  who  did  not  want 
a  conference  report.  Let  us  not  kid  our- 
selves about  the  degree  to  which  this 
conference  almost  fell  down  as  a  result 
of  the  significant  shifts  under  the  title  I 
formula  added  by  this  body.  So  if  we 
decide  to  reject  H.R.  69  to  it*  present 
form  because  of  our  desire  to  satisfy  our 
constituency  not  on  substance  but  on 
form,  we  make  a  tragic  mistake. 

There  is  one  other  provision  which  I 
think  this  bod,v  ought  to  consider,  par- 
ticularly those  such  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  or  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York,  and 
that  is  the  Buckley  amendment  concern- 
ing the  rights  of  parents  and  students  to 
privacy  and  access  to  records.  I  know  of 
no  single  issue  on  which  the  liberals  and 
the  conservatives  alike  can  join  more 
than  on  the  need  to  protect  the  privacy 
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of  ihe  students'  records  and  the  right  to 
allow  access  to  those  records  on  the  part 
of  the  students  and  the  parents  which  is 
noa  not  the  ;j«  .  Adoption  of  the  Buckley 
amendnient  nas  suppoited  by  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the  Na- 
tlonai  Committee  for  Citizens  in  Educa- 
tion 

The  Buckley  amendment  is  consistent 
with  the  Kemp  amendment  which  was 
adopted  in  the  House  and  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  what  this  report  must  be 
Ji;dged  on, 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemaii  yield? 

Mr.  STKIGER  of  Wisconsin..!  .vleld  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  who  has 
played  such  an  Important  role  in  this 
matter  of  privacy.  I  commend  him  for  his 
leadership. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  amendment 
which  was  not  adopted  and  that  was  to 
pro\1de  an  opportunity  for  a  family  to 
remove  their  child  from  an  experimental 
program  under  title  m.  if  they  did  not 
appro\'e.  and  I  wonder  If  the  gentleman 
can  share  with  me  why  it  was  that  this 
aspect  of  the  Kemp  amendment  was  re- 
moved from  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  As  you 
know,  on  pages  98  and  99,  section  439  of 
the  conference  report  reads: 

All  Instructional  material.  Including  teach- 
er's manuals,  fllm-^.  tapes,  or  other  supple- 
mentary instructional  material  which  will  be 
used  In  connection  with  any  research  or  ex- 
perimentation proi^ram  or  project  shall  be 
available  for  Inspection  by  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  the  children  engaged  In  such 
program  or  project. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  we  almost  lost  the  Kemp 
amendment  because  there  was  no  clear 
definition  of  what  was  experimental  or 
a  research  project. 

Steond,  this  would  in  my  view  and 
in  the  view  of  the  conferees  be  mischie- 
vous to  allow  the  parents  tn  come  In  and 
say  they  object  without  any  reason 
whatsoever. 

The  key  to  that  s.vstem  working  well 
is  the  existence  of  wliat  was  retained  by 
the  conferees,  that  is  access  to  the  ma- 
terials so  that  the  parent  or  guardian 
may  make  a  Judgment  about  what  Is  done 
in  an  experimental  project. 

I  would  hope  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  realizes  the  conferees  worked  ver>- 
hard  to  keep  the  amendment  in  balance 
with  the  informational  requirements  as- 
sociated with  the  evaluation  of  Fed- 
eral programs  with  the  needs  of  parents 
and  students,  so  that  when  we  take  the 
Kemp  amendment,  section  439,  with 
section  438  the  Buckley  amendment  in 
ray  view  we  have  taken  a  giant  step  to 
insure  a  far  greater  access  to  records 
than  we  have  had  before  as  well  as  more 
protection  of  privacy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  House  con- 
ferees on  H.R.  69.  I  want  to  convey  to 
you  and  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
my  belief  that  we  have  brought  from  con- 
ference a  good,  solid  bill.  It  contains  the 
key  features  of  the  blU  passed  by  the 
House.  In  some  respects  Improved  by  the 
Inclusion  of  some  of  the  Senate  provi- 
sions and  in  some  cases  modified  by  the 
necessary  process  of  compromise. 


The  Senate  having  included  the  Rouse 
formula  on  the  allocation  of  title  I  funds 
In  its  bill,  we  succeeded  in  conference  in 
further  reflnlng  some  of  the  detailed  title 
I  provisions.  The  essence  of  the  House 
consolidation  of  State-operated  programs 
was  accepted  by  the  Senate  conferees. 
We  accepted  certain  Senate  reforms  to 
Impact  aid.  many  of  which  constitute 
valuable  refinements  to  the  Impact  aid 
program. 

In  addlUon,  the  bill  contains  the  provi- 
sions necessary  to  extend  and  modify  the 
present  programs  as  well  as  new  sections 
establishing  worthwhile  programs  in  a 
variety  of  key  educational  areas:  adult 
education,  education  of  the  handicapped, 
bilingual  education,  emergency  school 
aid.  Indian  education,  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  reading.  I  believe  the  educa- 
tional package  which  comprises  the  bill 
represents  a  responsible  and  carefully 
considered  extension  and  reform  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Act. 
I  recommend  the  result  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  draw  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  two  areas  which  I  believe 
merit  specific  mention  at  this  time. 

In  conference  we  adopted  the  essential 
elements  of  an  amendment  proposed  in 
the  other  body  by  Senator  Buckley,  and 
strongly  supported  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  and  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Citizens  in  Education:  this 
amendment  represents  the  first  steps  to- 
ward providing  much  needed  protection 
of  the  right  to  privacy  of  schoolchildren 
and  their  parents. 

CaUed  the  Family  Educational  Rights 
and  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  It  provides  that 
no  funds  shall  be  made  available  under 
any  Federal  education  program  to  any 
educational  Institution  or  agency  whidi 
denies  parents  the  right  to  taspect  and 
review  any  and  all  offlclal  records,  files 
and  data  related  to  their  children,  in- 
cluding all  material  incorporated  into 
each  student's  cumulative  record  folder. 
Furthermore,  parents  shall  have  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  challenge 
the  content  of  their  child's  school  rec- 
ords, and  thus  be  able  to  correct  or  de- 
lete any  Inaccurate,  misleading,  or  other- 
wise Inappropriate  data  contained 
therein. 

In  addition,  no  funds  shall  be  made 
available  to  any  educational  agency  or 
institution  that  permits  the  release  of 
personally  identifiable  records  or  files 
without  the  written  consent  of  their  par- 
ents, except  for  certain  designated  local 
educational  purposes.  Authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  specifically  designated 
agencies  may  have  such  access  to  records 
as  may  be  necessary  in  connection  with 
the  audit  and  evaluation  of  federally  sup- 
ported programs  or  in  connection  with 
the  enforcement  of  Federal  legal  require- 
ments, but  any  data  collected  by  such 
officials  shall  not  include  information 
which  would  permit  the  personal  identifi- 
cation of  such  students  or  their  parents 
after  the  data  has  been  collected  except 
when  authorized  by  Federal  law. 

These  provisions  represent  a  first  step 
toward  establishing  a  responsible  balance 
between  the  legitimate  rights  of  Federal 
official  to  make  sure  Federal  money  is 
being  spent  wisely  on  the  one  hand,  and 


the  likeuTse  legitimate  rights  of  students 
and  their  parents  to  privacy  on  the  other. 
The  rights  of  students  and  parents  are 
frequently  Infringed  upon  by  overzeal- 
ous  Government  agencies  in  their  ever- 
increasing  search  for  information.  In  this 
bill  we  now  begin  to  redress  the  balance. 
I  hope  the  House  will  pursue  the  effort 
to  establish  such  protection,  not  only 
in  the  education  field,  but  In  other  areas 
as  well. 

Allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to 
another  Important  part  of  the  bill.  It 
authorizes  continuation  of  assistance  to 
programs  for  migratory  children.  Based 
on  estimates  of  eUgible  migrant  children 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
and  on  projections  of  actual  migrant 
student  counts  provided  by  the  Migrant 
Student  Record  Transfer  System,  mi- 
grant allocations  are  estimated  to  in- 
crease more  than  threefold  by  1976.  This 
growth  will  result  from  a  switch  to  use 
of  the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer 
System  and  the  inclusion  of  the  rh" 
dren  of  migratory  fishermen,  Puerto 
Rican  migrant  children,  and  5-year  pro- 
vision children. 

Given  these  new  estimates,  the  nimiber 
of  migrant  students  in  the  program  is 
estimated  to  increase  from  162,480  this 
year  to  708,000  hi  1976,  with  the  esti- 
mated cost  rising  from  $78.3  million  In 

1974  to  $282.2  million  In  1976. 
Assuming  a  1974  hold  harmless  for  all 

other  State  agency  programs,  the  growth 
in  the  migrant  programs  will  represent 
a  40  percent  Increase  in  State  agency  al- 
locations. Thus,  asstmiing  a  constant 
total  title  I  appropriation  level  In  the 

1975  budget  request  of  $1,885  billion,  this 
growth  wUl  result  in  a  corresponding 
11.17  percent  decrease  in  the  funds  avail- 
able for  LEA  grants  in  1976  since  State 
agency  grants  are  paid  at  full  entitle- 
ment off  the  top.  In  this  way  State  agency 
grants  will  increase  from  $187.9  mlUlon 
in  1975  to  $371.8  million  in  1976.  with 
LEA  allocations  decreasing  by  the  11.17 
percent  from  $1,647  billion  to  $1,463 
biUion. 

While  not  questioning  the  worth  of  the 
migrant  programs.  I  am  not  sure  that  in 
funding  them  we  want  the  LEA  alloca- 
tions to  be  cut  this  drastically.  At  this 
time  I  just  want  to  flag  this  issue  and 
promise  my  colleagues  I  will  be  looking 
into  the  potential  Impact  of  this  decrease. 
We  should  examine  alternatives  and  try 
to  find  some  other  way  of  providing  the 
needed  services  to  migrant  children 
without  sacrlflclng  LEA  allocations. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  69. 
This  conference  report  extends  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Act.  the  Impact 
aid  laws,  the  Adult  Education  Act.  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act.  and  the  Indian 
Education  Act  through  fiscal  year  1978. 
Additionally,  it  extends  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  through  fiscal  year 
1977  and  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
through  fiscal  year  1976. 

Like  most  major  pieces  of  legislation 
before  this  body,  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  69  Is  a  compromise.  I  personally 
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do  not  agree  with  all  of  Its  prorisions  and 
worked  hard,  for  a  year  in  committee, 
and  later  here  on  the  House  floor,  to  forge 
what  I  strongly  felt  to  be  necessary  re- 
visions In  the  House  version  of  ESEA. 
Specifically,  I  fought  along  with  Mr. 
Peyser  to  revise  the  title  I  formula 
to  allocate  funds  on  the  basis  of  data 
different  from  the  data  currently  in  use.  I 
emphatically  felt,  and  still  do,  that  no 
distribution  formula  .should  penalize  the 
residents  of  New  York  and  Erie  County 
who  have  demonstrated  an  outstanding 
commitment  to  education,  and  who  have 
consistently  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
furthering  education  goals. 

Although  aspects  of  H.R.  69  have  been 
controversial,  and  although  the  confer- 
ence report  before  us  today  is  not  the 
perfect  refiectlon  of  my  own.  or  most  of 
my  colleagues,  personal  views  on  educa- 
tion. I  believe  the  report  Is  a  responsible 
compromise,  which  Is  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  our  educational  community,  and 
responsive  to  our  national  educational 
goals. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  69  as  reported  by  the 
committee  on  conference. 

TITLE    I.    ESEA 

The  title  I  formula  is  amended  to  allo- 
cate funds  on  the  basis  of  more  current 
data.  State  agency  programs  for  handi- 
capped, migrant,  and  neglected  and  de- 
linquent children  will  receive  funds  in 
accordance  with  the  new  formula  and 
will  continue  to  receive  funds  "off  the 
top"  in  accordance  with  established  prac- 
tice. No  State  agency  will  receive  less 
than  Its  fiscal  1974  allocation.  Each  local 
education  agency  will  receive  at  least  85 
percent  of  its  previous  year's  allocation. 
The  1975  authorization  Is  estimated  at 
$3.1  biUlon  for  LEA  grants. 

Part  B  of  title  I.  incentive  grants  to 
States  with  a  high  tax  effort  for  educa- 
tion. Is  continued  with  a  maximum  ap- 
propriation of  $50  million. 

Part  C,  grants  to  areas  with  high  con- 
centrations of  low  Income  children.  Is 
extended  through  1975. 

Authority  Is  contained  in  the  bill  for  a 
separate  authorization  which  permits  the 
Commissioner  in  special  circumstances 
to  make  grants  to  school  districts  which 
are  receiving  less  than  90  percent  of  their 
previous  year's  allocation. 

A  bypass  for  nonpublic  schoolchildren 
is  included. 

OTHER  mxEs 

Titles  n.  m.  and  Vin  of  ESEA  are 
extended  through  1978  and  title  m  of 
NDEA  is  extended  through  fiscal  year 
1977.  These  programs  may  not  be  funded 
in  any  year  in  which  there  Is  a  consolida- 
tion of  programs  as  described  below. 

CONSOLIDATION 

State-operated  programs  are  combined 
Into  the  following  divisions: 

First.  "Libraries  and  learning  re- 
sources" included  ESEA  I.  NDEA  m.  and 
the  guidance  and  counseling  portion  of 
ESEA  m. 

Second.  "Support  and  Innovation"  In- 
cludes the  balance  of  ESEA  m.  nutrition 
and  health  and  dropout  prevention  from 
title  vm.  and  ESEA  V. 

Consolidation  must  be  forward  funded 
and  during  the  first  year  there  will  be  a 


50  percent  hold-harmless  for  each  pro- 
gram. 

A  bypass  for  nonpubUc  schoolchildren 
is  included. 

Total  discretion  is  given  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  on  spending  imder  li- 
braries and  learning  resources.  States 
distribute  funds  under  support  and  inno- 
vation on  a  project  grant  basis. 

Also  adopted  is  a  provision  for  a  sim- 
plified State  application  for  ESEj^  I  II 
in.  and  NDEA  m.  adult  education,  voca- 
tional education,  and  education  of  the 
handicapped. 

The  Special  Projects  Act  Is  Included 
which  prortdes  an  "incubator"  for  new 
categorical  programs.  Under  this  concept 
new  programs  will  be  protected  for  a 
period  and  then  will  compete  for  funding 
without  the  protection  of  set-asides. 
These  new  programs  Include  women's 
educational  equity,  career  education 
consumer's  education,  gifted  and  tal- 
ented, community  schools,  metric  educa- 
tion, and  arts  in  education. 

IMPACT   AID 

Effective  In  fiscal  1976,  amendmenU 
are  accepted  which  will  Include  guar- 
anteed funding  for  public  housing  chil- 
dren of  25  percent  of  entitlement,  equal 
to  about  $53  miUlon  in  1976.  Entitle- 
ments for  military  children  remain  as  in 
current  law.  Entitlement  rates  for  civil- 
ian  children   are   reduced   slightly   for 

those  who  live  within  the  same  county 

from  50  percent  to  45  percent — and  for 
those  who  live  within  a  different  county 
In  the  same  State — 50  percent  to  40  per- 
cent. Entitlements  for  those  who  live  In 
a  different  State  are  eliminated  except 
that  those  payments  wUl  be  reduced 
over  a  number  of  years  as  the  result  of 
hold-harmless  provisions. 

School  districts  with  25  percent  or 
more  of  their  enrollments  "a"  children 
will  be  guaranteed  the  full  amounts  of 
their  entitlements  for  these  children. 

No  school  district  which  receives  more 
than  10  percent  of  Its  budget  from  Im- 
pact aid  will  have  its  payments  reduced 
less  than  10  percent  each  year.  Districts 
which  receive  less  are  guaranteed  80 
percent  of  their  previous  year's  pay- 
ments. Also  every  district  is  guaranteed 
that  it  will  not  lose  any  regular  inipact 
aid  funds  due  to  the  inclusion  of  public 
housing  children. 

Handicapped  children  of  military 
personnel  will  be  entitled  to  a  payment 
of  one  and  one-half  times  that  of  other 
children.  These  funds  must  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  providing  special  educa- 
tion for  these  children. 

Funds  which  a  district  receives  as  the 
result  of  pubUc  housing  children  must 
be  used  for  programs  of  compensatori' 
education. 

ADnLT   EDUCATION 

The  Commissioner's  20  percent  set- 
aside  is  deleted  and  all  funds  are  to  be 
allocated  to  the  States.  Up  to  20  percent 
of  a  States  funds  may  be  used  for  high 
school  equivalency  programs. 

The  program  of  adult  education  for 
Indians  Is  continued  through  1978. 

HANDICAPPED 

All  existing  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped are  extended  through  fiscal  year 


1977.  For  fiscal  1975.  $630  million  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  allocated  amonj  t.ie 
States  on  the  basis  of  total  population 
ages  3  to  21.  These  funds  will  be  partic- 
ularly helpful  in  meeting  requirements 
for  the  education  of  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren facing  many  States  as  the  result  of 
court  decisions. 

States  are  required  to  show  how  they 
will  meet  the  needs  of  those  children. 

BILINGUAL    EOTTCATIO.N 

Authorizations  are  Increased  and  spe- 
cial emphasis  Is  placed  on  the  training  of 
personnel.  Funds  are  also  pro\ided  to 
States  to  assist  them  In  developing  their 
capacities  to  develop  programs  of  bi- 
lingual education. 

A  national  assessment  of  the  need  for 
bilingual  education  is  to  be  conducted  in 
1975  and  1977  and  sent  to  the  Congress. 

Also  included  is  a  program  of  fellow- 
ships for  students  who  will  enter  the 
field  of  training  teachers  In  bilingual 
education. 

ECADWC 

A  new  program  of  reading  Improve- 
ment Is  Included.  Funds  are  authorized 
for  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
and  States  for  comprehensive  programs 
of  reading  improvement  and  projects 
which  show  promise  of  overcoming  read- 
ing deficiencies.  Also  Included  are  funds 
for  special  emphasis  projects  in  reading, 
for  the  training  of  reading  teachers  on 
public  television,  and  for  reading  acad- 
emies. 

VOC.^TIONAI,    EDUCATION 

Included  are  two  new  programs  which 
provide  funds  In  fiscal  1975  for  bilingual 
vocational  training  and  bilingual  voca- 
tional education. 

INDIAN    EOCCATIQN 

The  Indian  Elementarj-  and  Second- 
ary School  Assistance  Act  is  extended 
through  1978.  Up  to  10  percent  of  the 
funds  are  to  be  made  available  to  In- 
dian controlled  schools. 

An  annual  authorization  of  $2  mll- 
Uon  for  special  training  programs  for 
training  teachers  of  Indian  children  is 
included  and  a  program  of  fellowships 
for  Indian  students  is  also  included. 

OTHXB     PXOCKAMa 

The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  is  con- 
tinued through  1976.  The  authority  to 
fund  educational  parks  and  the  set-aside 
for  metropohtan  areas  programs  are  re- 
pealed. 

An  amendment  to  authorize  the  CLEO 
program  to  assist  disadvantaged  students 
to  prepare  for  and  attend  law  schools 
is  accepted. 

The  ethnic  studies  program  is  extended 
through  1978. 

A  program  of  grants  to  States  to  as- 
sist them  in  planning  State  equalization 
programs  is  fncluded.  Grants  range  from 
SIOO.OOO  to  $1,000,000  per  State  depend- 
ing upon  population. 

UISCCLLANEOL'a   FCATT-BES 

An  uptrraded  National  Center  for  Edu- 
cation Statistics  aithin  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretarj-  for  Education  Is 
created. 

Regionalization  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation without  an  act  of  Congress  au- 
thorizing such  regionalization  is  for- 
bidden. 
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Congress  is  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
disapprove  regulations  for  any  Federal 
aid  program  for  education. 

Parents  of  students  and  students  at- 
tending post5econdar>-  Institutions  are 
afforded  the  right  to  inspect  their  school 
flies  and  the  release  of  documents  in 
those  files  is  restricted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  above 
pro\lslons  on  H.B.  69  are  representative 
of  earnest,  bipartisan  efforts  to  update 
major  Federal  aid  to  education.  As  such, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the  con- 
ference report  before  us. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  a.^  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Foudi. 
Mr.  FOHD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
happy  to  be  here  in  the  position  I  am 
in.  because  I  have  to  announce  that,  after 
working  on  some  of  these  education  pro- 
grams for  10  years,  and  on  this  partic- 
ular bill  tor  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
now.  and  after  participating  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  my  capability  In  the  100  or 
more  hours  of  this  conference,  I  have  to 
announce  that  I  am  going  to  oppose  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  committee 
report  in  its  present  form  and  hope  that 
the  priviiesed  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  will  be  adopted,  which  would 
enable  us  to  refer  this  matter  back  to 
the  Senate  with  the  request  that  the 
original  House  antibusiiig  provisions  be 
reinstated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several  parts  of 
this  bill  which  trouble  me.  First  of  all.  if 
we  arc  to  be  honest  with  ourselves  we 
must  admit  that  the  new  formula  for 
title  I  is  totally  Illogical  and  irrelevant 
to  the  present  needs  of  education.  It  is 
sheer  hypocrisy  to  say  that  this  formula 
Is  designed  to  pump  the  bulk  of  Federal 
education  funds  to  districts  with  con- 
centrations of  poor  children,  and  then 
on  the  heels  of  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  which  outlines  the  very 
severe  problem  faced  by  the  Detroit  pub- 
lic schools,  we  pass  a  bill  which  increases 
the  amount  of  funds  for  sparsely  popu- 
lated Keweenaw  County  by  251  percent 
while  Wayne  County's  allocation  would 
be  increased  by  a  mere  4  percent. 

It  i:  ridiculous  for  us  to  say  we  are 
passini;  legislation  to  h-Ip  cities  and 
suburbs  when  the  areas  which  receive 
the  most  dramatic  Increases  under  this 
conference  report  are  virtually  all 
rural,  sparsely  populated  regions.  Let  us 
just  look  at  some  other  counties  In  my 
own  State.  Charlevoix  will  receive  a  124- 
percent  Increase.  Houghton  a  136-per- 
cent Increase,  and  Mackinac,  a  101-per- 
cent Increase — compared  to  the  4-per- 
cent increase  for  my  own  county  of 
Wayne — which  Is  where  most  of  Michi- 
gan's population  is  concentrated. 

I  am  certain  that  If  my  colleagues  will 
Inspect  the  printouts  tnade  available  to 
the  Committee  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, they  will  discover  that  this  same 
pattern  holds  true  for  all  the  other  States 
as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  also  kidding  our- 
selves when  we  say  that  there  Is  lan- 
guage in  this  legislation  which  wUl  as- 


sure the  American  public  that  there  will 
be  no  more  forced  cross-district  busing. 
This  body,  on  no  less  than  three  occa- 
sions, voted  overwhelmingly  to  Instruct 
Its  conferees  to  retain  the  House  antl- 
busing  provisions.  On  June  5.  by  a  vote  of 
270  to  103  we  Instructed  our  conferees 
to  retain  the  House  antl-buslng  language. 
We  did  it  again  on  June  27  by  a  vote  of 
281  to  128  and  again  on  July  22  by  a  vote 
of  261  to  122. 

Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  our  con- 
ferees gave  in  to  the  other  body  and 
adopted  a  watered-down  version  of  the 
antlbuslng  language  instead — language 
that  the  Detroit  News  recently  referred 
to  In  on  editorial  as  mere  "empty  rhet- 
oric." The  News  went  on  to  say  that  the 
bill  now  before  us  contains  "a  provision 
Inviting  the  courts  to  disregard  such 
antlbusing  legislation  IX  they  wish  to 
do  so." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  refer  my 
colleagues  to  another  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
on  July  24.  This  article  quotes  a  source 
from  the  Senate  who  claims  that  the  pur- 
pose of  one  part  of  this  so-called  com- 
promise Is  to  nullify  completely  the 
staunch  antlbusing  legislation  proposed 
by  the  House  conferees.  The  article 
quotes  another  Senate  source  who  feels 
that  the  language  now  before  us  'gives 
the  courts  'free  rein'  to  order  busing 
and  renders  the  busing  prohibition  mean- 
ingless." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  did  not  solve  the  busing  issue 
once  and  for  all.  Attorneys  on  both  sides 
of  that  case  are  speculating  that  the  con- 
troversy wUI  continue  to  plague  our 
schoolchildren.  We  must  therefore  re- 
turn this  legislation  to  the  Senate  with 
our  original  antlbusing  language  re- 
stored. 

The  majority  of  conferees  also  agreed 
to  another  provision — one  that  was  not 
even  included  In  the  House  version,  and 
one  to  which  I  strenuously  object.  This 
is  the  so-called  protection  of  the  rights 
and  privacy  of  parents  and  students 
language. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  In  every- 
one's right  to  privacy.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  an  issue  which  should 
be  addressed  in  a  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
Uon  bill. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  we  are  vot- 
ing on  today.  The  bill  we  have  Ijefore  us 
provides  that  no  Federal  funds  shall  be 
available  to  any  State  or  local  school 
districts  which  did  not  comply  with  all 
kinds  of  rules  and  regulations  relating  to 
students'  and  teachers'  records — includ- 
ing Inspections,  hearings,  challenges,  et 
cetera. 

What  do  we  accomplish  by  this? 

Under  the  guise  of  protecting  the 
right  of  parents  and  students,  this  pro- 
vision In  effect  mandates  Federal  inter- 
ference In  the  local  administration  of 
schools. 

Interference  with  the  local  admin- 
istration of  schools  has  traditionally  been 
the  objection  to  Federal  aid  to  education 
which  has  been  espoused  by  anti-Federal 
aid  to  education  groups  With  the  adop- 
tion of  this  conference  report,  it  will  be- 
come a  self-fulfUllng  prophecy,  because 


this  provision  will  permit  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  to  meddle  In  the  affairs  of 
local  school  districts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  provision  becomes 
law,  it  would  create  a  situation  In  which 
one  parent,  no  matter  what  his  or  her 
motives  may  be.  could,  simply  by  mak- 
ing one  allegation  against  a  school  dis- 
trict, jeopardize  all  Federal  funds  com- 
ing into  either  a  local  or  State  educa- 
tional agency. 

There  Is  still  another  major  part  of 
this  legislation  which  I  cannot  buy.  This 
is  title  IV— the  so-called  consolidation  of 
certain  education  programs.  This  was  a 
gimmick  which  the  Congress  was  coerced 
into  accepting  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

This  so-called  consolidation  of  pro- 
grams is  nothing  more  than  a  watered- 
down  substitute  version  of  Nixon's  Ill- 
fated  special  education  revenue  sharing 
plan  which  nobody  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  would  buy.  This  provision  Is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  only  becau.';e  the  Presi- 
dent has  persisted  in  threatening  the 
conunittee  with  a  veto  unless  we  let  him 
save  face  by  giving  him  at  least  some 
consolidation. 

Weil,  now  we  have  consolidation — or 
at  least  we  will  if  we  adopt  this  con- 
ference report,  and  aU  I  can  say  Is  that 
I  hope  this  works  out  better  than  the  rest 
of  the  things  this  administration  has 
tried  to  get  away  with 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  extremely 
disappointed  In  what  our  conferees 
agreed  to  with  respect  to  the  Impact  aid 
provisions  of  H.R.  69. 

Ever  since  1950.  the  Congress  has  ac- 
knowledged and  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government  to  com- 
pensate local  educational  agencies  for 
property  and  business  taxes  which  these 
districts  were  forced  to  forgo  because  of 
Federal  property  located  within  the  dis- 
trict. The  Congress  has  for  over  20  years 
now  reimbursed  these  districts  for  the 
revenue  forgon  and  for  the  additional 
cost  of  education  imposed  by  the  Influx 
of  federally  cormected  children.  This  was 
accomplished  by  two  laws — Public  Law 
874  and  Public  Law  815.  The  House  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  69  extended  these  two  laws 
along  with  all  the  other  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Now.  after  24  years  of  successful  oper- 
ations, this  conference  committee  has 
recommended  that  we  accept  the  Senate 
language  on  impact  aid  In  lieu  of  the 
House  version  which  was  merely  a  sim- 
ple extension. 

What  Is  the  Senate  version?  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  one  really  knows  what  the 
Senate  version  will  do.  The  only  thing 
we  know  for  sure  about  the  Senate  ver- 
sion is  that  it  has  taken  a  relatively  sim- 
ple and  efficient  Federal  aid  to  education 
program  and  turned  it  into  an  adminis- 
trative nightmare. 

Aside  from  this,  we  have  determined 
that  it  will  also  result  in  some  disastrous 
cutbacks  to  some  school  districts  which 
depend  on  Impact  aid  fimds  for  their 
very  survival. 

Let  us  examine  just  a  few  of  these.  The 
conference  report  before  the  House  to- 
day would  remove  A  entitlements  from 
permanent  law— despite  the  fact  that 
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these  entitlements  have  been  embodied 
in  permanent  law  since  1950.  Under  the 
conference  report,  however,  authoriza- 
tion for  category  A  grants  will  expire  at 
the  end  of  1978. 

The  conference  report  would  also 
eliminate  entirely  funds  for  out-of-state 
B  cfiildren  and  reduce  entitlements  for 
out-of-county  B  children.  Further,  the 
conference  report  would  decrease  both 
the  rate  of  Federal  contributions  and  the 
percentage  payment  for  aU  categories  of 
children  with  the  exception  of  military 
A  children. 

The  conference  report  would  also  in- 
clude public  housing  chUdren  In  pay- 
ments, but  it  would  do  so  at  the  expense 
of  present  B  children,  not  as  an  addition 
to  the  program.  Finally,  I  would  like  to 
say  something  with  respect  to  the  big 
cities  that  have  been  lulled  by  the  prom- 
ise of  more  Federal  dollars.  Had  the  con- 
ference committee  adopted  the  original 
House  impact  aid  proposal  and  agreed  to 
fund  part  C  of  title  I,  ESEA  permanent- 
ly, every  single  big  city,  would  have  re- 
ceived more  Federal  funds  than  they  can 
now  expect  to  receive.  As  things  stand 
now.  several  big  cities  will  lose  millions 
of  dollars  under  the  conference  report. 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  these  reasons 
I  must  reluctantly  cast  my  vote  against 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  69,  but  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  do  so  not  to  kill  this  legislation 
but  only  so  we  can  set  the  wheels  In  mo- 
tion to  send  it  back  to  the  Senate  for 
Improvement. 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parrjs)  , 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  U  my  in- 
tention to  support  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  69.  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  but  I  will  do  so  with 
some  serious  reservations  which  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  conference  report  Is  startllngly  de- 
fective In  two  respects,  the  first  being  the 
failure  of  the  conferees  to  agree  to  the 
House-passed  language  relating  to  the 
forced  busing  of  schoolchildren. 

For  several  years  we  have  listened  to 
the  pleas  of  our  constituents  for  the  Con- 
gress to  take  decisive  action  to  stop  this 
method  of  social  experimentation  in  our 
schools.  I  personally  deplore  the  prac- 
tice of  court-ordered  busing,  and  am 
deeply  concerned  over  Its  Impact  upon 
both  schoolchildren  and  parents  alike 
Early  In  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  sponsored  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  prohibit  forced  busing, 
but  regretfully,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  to  date  taken  no  action  to  consider 
House  Joint  Resolution  190.  or  any  other 
of  the  numerous  antlbusing  constitu- 
tional amendments  proposed  by  my 
colleagues. 

For  this  reason  I  was  Immensely 
pleased  by  the  decision  of  a  vast  major- 
ity of  my  colleagues  In  this  body  to  place 
strong  language  In  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  with  respect  to 
buskig.  In  addition,  I  strongly  support 
the  recent  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  which  held  court-ordered  busing 
across  county  lines  to  be  unlawful. 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  three  separate  oc- 
casions the  House  has  instructed  its  con- 
ferees on  this  legislation  to  Insist  on  the 
busing  language  we  adopted.  The  Intent 
of  the  House  could  not  be  more  clear. 

Yet  the  conference  report  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  contains  severely  weaken- 
ed Senate  language  which  will  permit 
the  continued  implementation  of  court- 
ordered  busing.  I  have  pledged  to  my 
constituents  that  I  would  do  all  in  my 
power  to  put  an  end  to  this  deplorable 
practice,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  compromise  on  this  issue.  Therefore, 
I  would  hope  and  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues serving  on  the  Judiciarj'  Com- 
mittee to  turn  their  immediate  atten- 
tion to  the  various  antlbusing  constitu- 
tional amendments  now  before  them,  so 
that  we  can  put  a  stop  to  court-ordered 
busing  once  and  for  all. 

Second,  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
so-called  reform  of  the  Impact  aid  pro- 
gram contained  In  the  conference  report. 
I  have  contacted  the  various  school  divi- 
sions in  my  congressional  district,  and 
have  been  advised  that  the  phaseout  of 
category  B  chUdren  whose  parents  do 
not  work  in  the  State  may  well  have  a 
significant  detrimental  impact  upon  the 
operation  of  our  school  systems.  For  ex- 
ample, Fairfax  County  schools  may  lose 
as  much  as  $2  to  $3  million  each  year  In 
the  event  appropriations  for  Impact  aid 
in  fiscal  1976  do  not  meet  100  percent  of 
entitlement.  Let  me  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  assure  my  colleagues  and  con- 
stituents that  I  wiU  work  for  funding  at 
100  percent  of  entitlement  for  impact  aid 
In  upcoming  fiscal  years.  And  again,  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  on  thSkAppro- 
Priatlons  Committee  to  take  1^  con- 
sideration the  substantial  Increase  In 
taxes  which  the  people  of  this  Nation— 
and  particularly  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area — will  have  to  pay  If 
Impact  aid  fimding  Is  significantly  re- 
duced. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  the  Importance 
of  the  other  programs  and  funding  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  are  of  such  Impor- 
tance that  I  must  cast  my  vote  In  Its 
favor.  Additional  funding  for  special 
education  is  most  urgently  needed  in  my 
congressional  district,  and  H.R.  69  pro- 
vides that  vehicle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  feel  as  I  do,  and  take  ap- 
propriate action  in  upcoming  months  to 
guarantee  a  continued  viable  impact  aid 
program,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  cotirt- 
ordered  busing  oi  our  schoolchildren. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Veysey)  . 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  on 
record  supporting  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  but  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  comments  on  this  confer- 
ence report  and  Its  effect  on  my  State  of 
California. 

Under  title  Vn  a  significant  Increase  in 
the  funding  level  would  give  CaUfomia 
approximately  a  $4.5  million  increase  for 
bilingual  education.  We  now  have  in 
California  71  language  groups  identified, 
with  Spanish,  Cantonese,  Tagalong, 
Portuguese,  and  Japanese  the  most 
numerous  groups.  Title  vn  funds  are 


now  serving  approximately  25,000 
elementary  and  secondary  school  chil- 
dren and  needless  to  say,  it  Is  a  very  Im- 
portant program.  I  have  supported  Mllu- 
gual  education  from  its  inception  and  I 
commend  this  extension 

As  a  result  of  recent  court  decisions 
which  will  require  full  education  services 
to  all  handicapped  children,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  special  education  moneys 
in  CaUfomia.  It  has  Ijeen  estimated  that 
in  excess  of  tlOO  million  per  year  will  be 
needed  to  fulfil;  this  requirement.  Last 
year  we  received  $4.4  million;  If  fully 
funded,  H.R.  69  will  provide  $64.2  mUlion 
to  California  schools  to  enable  the  school 
districts  to  begin  the  necessary  improve- 
ment of  their  programs. 

At  this  time,  TiUe  I  is  operating  on  a 
continuing  resolution  which  means  that 
California  schools  are  receiving  $4.9  mil- 
lion per  year  less  than  last  year.  The 
tormula  under  this  bill  will  provide  a  10- 
percent  increase— $133  million  versus 
S121  million — for  local  educational  agen- 
cies. In  order  to  avoid  cutbacks,  we  must 
pass  this  bill  as  quicidy  as  possible 

This  measure  wUl  consolidate  sU  of  the 
present  categorical  programs  Into  two 
This  move  wlU  reduce  redtape  and  give 
more  dlscreUon  to  local  school  districts 
a  move  sought  by  the  administration  and 
by  educators. 

Finally,  the  conferees  included  lan- 
guage, which  I  proposed,  to  guarantee 
that  there  wUl  be  evaluations  of  the  edu- 
cational effecUveness  of  the  projects 
funded  in  title  I.  I  want  to  improve  edu- 
cation with  these  funds— not  Just  spend 
money.  I  am  confident  that  when  we  re- 
new title  1 4  years  from  now,  we  will  have 
a  clearer  directive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ESEA  is  not  only  Im- 
portant to  CaUfomia  but  also  to  the  Na- 
tion and  r  earnestly  encourage  mv  col- 
leagues to  support  this  conference  report 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  iMr.  Dellenbaoc) 
.  ..Mr-  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
bUl  of  this  complexity  will  not  have  some 
feature  which  one  or  more  of  us  will  be 
concerned  with,  but  on  balance  this  is  an 
excellent  conference  report  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  Belli . 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
so  much  talk  about  busing,  I  thought  I 
would  like  to  put  this  in  perspective.  We 
are  talking  about  50  million  students  In 
America  today,  youngsters  in  school,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school.  Of  that, 
about  45  percent  are  bused.  22  million  are 
bused  every  day  to  school — not  desegre- 
gation busing,  but  just  bused  to  school  as 
a  means  of  normal  transportation.  Of 
that  percentage  of  the  22  million,  there 
Is  no  more  than  3  percent  of  those  who 
are  under  a  desegregation  busing  pro- 
gram. 

I  think  we  ought  to  get  this  matter  In 
proper  perspective. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Rose)  . 
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Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  to 
obsene  at  this  point  that  there  are  those 
among  us  who  would  toss  into  the  dust- 
bin the  results  of  countless  hours  of  labor 
by  the  chief  architects  of  H.R.  69.  Those 
of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the  plight 
of  impoverished  young.sters.  of  teachers 
flghtitig  against  impossible  odds  to  do 
their  jobs  well,  and  administrators  and 
school  boards  who  must  work  with  woe- 
fully inadequate  budgets,  are  aghast  at 
the  mean  arguments  advanced  against 
this  constructive  and  well-reasoned  at- 
tempt to  direct  greater  Federal  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  our  schools. 

We  need  this  bill,  not  because  It  Is 
perfect — it  is  not.  We  need  this  bill  be- 
cause without  it  we  will  break  faith  with 
those  who  look  to  Congress  for  relief 
and  assistance  that  Is  Impossible  to 
achieve  at  the  State  and  local  levels  of 
government.  The  testimony  of  hundreds 
of  witnesses  who  are  on  the  firing  line 
is  reflected  in  the  bold  initiatives  of  H  Jl. 
69.  We  need  stability  in  Federal  authori- 
zations, as  provided  in  this  bill.  We  need 
new  programs  to  address  ourselves  to 
new  priority  issues  that  are  emerging 
in  the  seventies. 

We  need  to  support  this  bill  because 
it  represents  the  framework  for  a  new 
amd  revitalizing  start  in  Federal  support 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
We  will  need  to  Improve  it  as  time  goes 
on,  but  we  need  even  more  to  replace 
anxiety  with  hope  and  despair  with  op- 
portunity. I  urge  a  resounding  "yea"  for 
adoption  of  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  iMr.  Badillo)  , 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  conferees  on 
H  R.  69,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1974.  have  re- 
ported back  to  the  House  a  bill  with 
comprehensive  strengthening  amend- 
ments to  title  Vn  of  ESEA,  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act. 

During  debate  on  this  legislation  on 
March  27.  I  propo.-icd  to  offer  a  package 
of  bilingual  amendments  which  Included 
changing  the  title  of  the  act  to  the  Bl- 
lingual,Blcultural  Act:  creation  of  u  Bu- 
reau of  Bilingual  Education  in  HEW  with 
a  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education  as 
director;  authorization  of  grants  and 
fellowships  for  preservice  and  Inservlce 
training  for  bilingual  teachers  and  Indi- 
viduals to  train  such  teachers;  an  em- 
phasis on  cultural  and  historical  studies 
of  each  particular  language  group  to  fos- 
ter pride  and  a  sense  of  Identity:  and 
other  provisions  to  insure  that  children 
of  limited  English-speaking  ability  will 
be  given  every  opportunity  to  receive  the 
ts'pe  of  Instruction  that  will  enable  and 
encourage  them  to  finish  their  schooling. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  felt  that  these  amend- 
ments were  necessary  in  light  of  our  woe- 
ful failure  to  serve  the  educational  needs 
of  some  5  million  youngsters  in  the 
schools  of  America  who  are  not  natlve- 
Enellsh  speakers.  Though  we  have  had 
the  BUingual  Education  Act  in  force  since 
1967.  the  annual  appropriations  have 
been  but  a  trickle  in  relation  to  the  need. 


In  New  York  City  only  7,300  out  of 
230,000  Spanish-speaking  youngsters  are 
enrolled  In  federally  funded  bilingual 
programs.  Less  than  4  percent  of  the 
Chicano  students  in  the  Southwest  are 
benefiting  from  bUiugual  education.  And 
in  fact,  throughout  the  Nation  only 
111,000  schoolchildren  are  participating 
in  this  effort  which  may  be  their  only 
reasonable  chance  to  succeed  In  a  school 
system  oriented  almost  totally  toward  tho 
native  speaker  of  English. 

There  is  nothing  unique  about  an 
American  citizen  with  a  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  ma- 
jority of  us  are  descended  from  Ger- 
manic, Hispanic.  Italian.  Slavic.  Scan- 
dinavian. Oriental,  and  other  nationali- 
ties besides  English.  Even  now  there 
are  more  than  10  million  Spanish-speak- 
ing people  in  this  country.  Yet  despite 
our  history  and  the  present  reality,  it  is 
an  unfortunate  fact  that,  imtil  recently, 
teaching  In  any  language  other  than 
English  In  the  classroom  has  been  illegal 
in  many  States. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1967 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  Federal  at- 
tack on  such  discriminatory  treatment 
of  children  from  non-English-speaking 
backgrounds.  I  am  pleased  to  note  the 
movement  now  imderway  in  various 
State  legislatures  to  enact  authorizing 
statutes  and  provide  funding  for  bi- 
lingual programs  as  a  supplement  to  our 
efforts  here  In  the  Congress.  And  the 
Supreme  Court,  In  Lau  against  Nichols 
earlier  this  year  added  its  imprimatur  in 
a  determination  that  failure  to  provide 
bilingual  education  for  those  who  need 
it  Is  a  denial  of  eqiial  rights  under  the 
law. 

The  original  committee  version  of  HJR. 
69  did  not  broaden  title  Vn  nearly  as 
much  as  necessary,  and  I  had  prepared 
a  series  of  amendments  closely  approxi- 
mating bilingual  education  provisions 
expected  to  be  included  in  the  Senate 
education  bill.  Co)Cisequently,  on  March 
27  I  engaged  In  a  coUoquy  on  the  floor 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  who 
asked  that  I  withdraw  my  amendments 
at  that  time  on  the  premise  that  the 
committee  had  not  had  adeqiiate  time 
to  consider  them. 

I  did  withdraw  my  amendments.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  exchange  for  the  chairman's 
assurances  that  House  conferees  wotild 
give  every  consideration  to  a  more  com- 
prehenjive  bilingual  package  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  and  1  am  pleased  to  report  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  been 
as  good  as  his  word. 

The  conference  report  before  us  today 
includes  provisions  for  training  of  bi- 
lingual teachers.  pEiraprofessionals, 
teacher  aides,  and  teacher  trainers.  Sig- 
nificantly, It  authorizes  at  least  100  fel- 
lowships in  fiscal  1975  for  study  leading 
to  a  graduate  degree  In  the  training  of 
bilingual  teachers. 

The  amended  title  VU  of  H.R.  69  au- 
thorizes bilingual  curriculum  develop- 
ment. Improvement,  and  innovation,  and 
it  now  Includes  heavy  emphasis  on 
studies  of  cultural  heritage  and  cultiiral 
resources  as  an  integral  part  of  bilingual 


education.  I  am  pleased  as  well  that  the 
bill  requires  educational  agencies  to  con- 
sult with  parents  during  the  formulation 
of  applications  for  bilingual  programs 
and  to  place  parents  on  advisory  com- 
mittees after  the  programs  are  instituted. 
This  is  very  important  in  terms  of  home 
reinforcement  for  wliat  students  are 
learning  and  the  schools  are  attempting, 
factors  too  often  missing  in  families 
where  Eiiglisb  is  not  the  mother  tongue. 
Bilingual  instruction  for  adults  is  like- 
wise featured  in  these  amendments,  and 
I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  my  support 
for  full  Implementation  of  this  particu- 
lar authorization. 

The  bill  also  now  includes  a  require- 
ment that  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion conduct  a  national  assessment  o( 
the  number  of  children  throughout 
America  who  require  bilingual  Instruc- 
tion, with  a  mandate  to  report  back  to 
the  Congress  no  later  than  July  1,  1977, 
on  the  target  population,  the  number 
of  teachers  needed,  and  the  costs  that 
would  be  entailed  in  a  5-year  plan  to 
provide  bilingual  education,  including 
adult  education  and  vocational  training, 
to  all  Americans  whose  educational  or 
occupational  advancement  is  hindered 
by  deficiency  In  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  implementation  of 
these  new  provisions  could  and  should  be 
the  long  overdue  catalyst  in  advancing 
us  toward  the  goal  of  providing  equal 
educational  and  occupational  oppor- 
tunity for  an  Ignored  segment  of  our 
heterogeneous  population.  Our  difficulty 
continues  to  lie  in  obtaining  adequate 
appropriations  to  reflect  the  authoriza- 
tion levels  and  the  true  national  need 
tor  bilingual  'bicultural  education.  I  hope 
that  the  title  VU  amendments  in  H.R. 
69  win  become  law  and  provide  some 
stimulus  toward  sensitizing  more  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  to  the  Justification 
for  vastly  expanded  Federal  bilingual 
programs. 

I  cannot  overlook  the  fact.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  arc  provisions  In  this 
conference  report  with  which  I  disagree. 
I  deeply  regret  the  cutback  of  title  I 
fimds  for  New  York  which  my  colleagues 
and  I  fought  so  strenuously  in  previous 
debate  on  the  new  formula.  I  continue 
to  believe  that  busing  restrictions  have 
no  place  in  an  education  bill,  and  I  de- 
plore the  Inability  of  this  body  to  place 
its  priorities  on  the  quality  of  education 
for  the  children  of  this  country  rather 
than  on  negative  aspects  that  reflect  the 
fears  and  hostility  of  their  constituents. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  on  balance 
this  conference  report  should  be  ap- 
proved. The  bilingual  education  amend- 
ments are  a  strong  element  In  mv  sup- 
port for  the  bill,  and  other  excellent  pro- 
visions such  as  a  community  schools  pro- 
gram, expanded  provisions  for  education 
of  the  handicapped,  a  broadened  na- 
tional reading  Improvement  commit- 
ment, and  other  features  merit  the  pas- 
sage of  HM.  69.  In  addition,  school  sys- 
tems aroimd  the  coimtry  desperately 
need  to  know  what  programs  and  funds 
will  be  authorized  for  the  approaching 
school  year,  and  I  urge  the  passage  of 
the  conference  report  forthwith  In  the 
interest  of  maximum  use  of  our  resources 


for  the  educational  advancement  of  the 
children  of  America. 

Mr,  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr, 
Meeds). 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report.  I  think  perhaps  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dxllen- 
B/tcK)  stated  the  situation  accurately 
when  he  described  this  as  such  a  complex 
and  all-encompassing  bUl  that  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  one  member  that 
agreed  with  every  aspect  of  It.  But  on 
balance  It  is  a  very  substantial  improve- 
ment in  not  only  the  programs  that  it 
amends,  but  in  the  new  ones  which  it 
commences. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  disconcerting, 
to  say  the  least,  to  have  worked  for  well 
over  a  year  with  a  bill  as  comprehensive 
as  this  and  a  bill  which  deals  with  the 
advances  in  education  that  this  one  does 
and  to  have  a  portion  of  that  bill,  indeed 
only  a  fraction  of  the  entire  bill,  that 
portion  dealing  with  busing,  dominate 
the  debate.  The  controversy  over  busing 
rages  as  If  busing  were  the  only  thing  in 
the  entire  bill.  The  fact  is,  it  Is  but  a 
minor  fraction  of  a  bill  that  deals  with 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 
Impact  aid,  adult  education,  Indian  edu- 
cation, handicapped,  bilingual  education, 
vocational  education,  community  educa- 
tion and  many  other  improvements. 

Others  wUl  address  various  aspects  of 
the  bill.  I  woiild  like  to  apply  my  time 
specifically  to  adult  education,  Indian 
education  and  certain  aspects  of  impact 
aid. 

ADCLT  EDDCATION 

There  is  little  controversy  over  the 
need  for  a  vigorous  and  expanding  adult 
education  program  In  this  Nation.  Near- 
ly one-third  of  the  adults  in  the  United 
States  have  less  than  a  high  school  edu- 
cation. Whether  adult  education  consists 
of  GED — high  school  equivalency — or 
basic  education,  adult  education  enlarges 
and  enhances  the  opportvmlty  for  the 
Individuals  and  for  this  society. 

The  adult  education  amendment  in  this 
conference  report  extends  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  to  1978  and  modernizes  the 
present  act.  The  bl..  provides  for  up  to 
20  percent  of  the  funds  to  be  spent  for 
high  school  equivalency.  This  we  felt 
brought  a  proper  balance  between  the 
protection  of  the  basic  educational  as- 
pects and  the  somewhat  more  visible  high 
school  equivalency.  One  of  the  Important 
changes  Is  that  we  now  specify  the  In- 
clusion of  institutionalized  adults  in  the 
target  population.  Education  and  train- 
ing In  Institutions  can  do  more  to  reduce 
recidivism  than  any  other  thing. 

While  we  lower  the  authorization,  we 
feel  It  is  more  realistic  to  the  appropria- 
tion history  and  we  certainly  do  not  wish 
it  Interpreted  as  any  dimlnishment  of  our 
continuing  support  for  adult  education. 

That  Is  the  Important  program  which 
many  Members  of  both  parties  joined  me 
In  sponsoring  at  the  beginning  of  the 
93d  Congress  and  is  now  in  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  thank  all  those  who  co- 
sponsored  and  worked  with  it. 
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INDIAN    EOrCATION 

There  are  numerous  sections  which  en- 
hance the  educational  opportunities  of 
Indian  children.  Certainly  one  of  those 
must  be  bilingual  education.  A  recent  BIA 
survey  estimates  that  three-quarters  of 
the  students  in  BIA  schools  need  bi- 
lingual education.  With  the  present  pau- 
city of  bilingual  education  programs  in 
BIA  schools,  we  are  taking  young  Indian 
children  with  a  strong  Indian  cultural 
background  and  throwing  them  "cold 
turkey"  into  a  Dick-and-Janc  school  set- 
ting. This  is  one — but  a  very  Important 
one — of  the  reasons  that  Indian  children 
have  dropout  rates  in  excess  of  twice  that 
of  other  students  In  American  schools.  In 
sum,  the  very  Important  bUingual  educa- 
tion program  Instituted  by  this  confer- 
ence bill  will  do  a  great  deal  for  all 
Americans  whose  mother  tongue  is  not 
English. 

In  addition,  amendments  to  the  Indian 
Education  Act  provide  for  increased 
funds  for  schools  run  by  Indian  con- 
trolled school  boards,  additional  funds 
for  professional  and  graduate  training  in 
law,  medicine,  engineering,  and  so  forth, 
and  also  provide  training  for  teachers  of 
Indian  students.  There  is  provision  for 
bilingual  teacher  training  as  well  as  for 
trained  personnel  in  the  special  needs  of 
Indian  children. 

IMPACT   AID 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  bill  makes 
many  changes  in  the  Impact  aid  law.  I 
must  say  that  I  must  agree  with  most  of 
these  changes,  but  I  want  to  direct  my 
attention  especially  to  the  equalization 
provisions.  The  present  law  provides  that 
a.  State  may  not  count  Impact  aid  in 
equalization  formulas.  This  has  acted  as 
a  deterrent  to  State  equalization  efforts— 
an  impediment  most  of  us  dislike.  But. 
conversely,  we  did  not  want  to  see  Impact 
aid  fimds  absorbed  into  total  State  needs 
without  respect  to  the  special  needs  of 
Impacted  districts.  The  provisions  of  the 
bill  provide  a  formula  which  would  allow 
impact  funds  to  be.  in  effect,  treated  as 
local  resources.  Tills  carries  out  the  con- 
cept that  impact  aid  is  to  compensate  for 
withdrawal  of  tax  base,  but  at  the  same 
time  shall  not  deter  a  State  which  is 
really  trying  to  create  a  realistic  equal- 
ization formula. 

The  bill  provides  that  "a  state  may 
consider  as  local  resources  fimds  received 
under  this  title  only  In  proportion  to  the 
share  that  local  revenues  covered  under 
a  State  equalization  program  are  of  total 
local  revenues."  That  means  that  the 
funds  which  e  State  can  use  In  its  equali- 
zation formula  are  really  a  mirror  of  the 
State's  efforts  to  adopt  a  realistic  equali- 
zation formula.  In  States  with  high 
equalization  formulas,  those  States  would 
be  entitled  to  count  considerably  more 
than  those  States  wlilch  have  equaliza- 
tion formulas  but  which  do  not  really 
equalize  at  a  very  high  level. 

I  have  prepared  an  Illustration  of  the 
effect  of  this  provision  on  a  district  in 
a  State  with  a  high  level  of  equalization 
and  on  a  district  in  a  State  with  a  low 
level  of  equalization. 

In  addition  to  requiring  the  Commls- 
sioners  approval  of  State  equalization 
formulas  before  the  provisions  of  the  bill 


become  effective,  the  bill  also  provides 
that  affected  local  educational  agencies 
have  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  any  formula  which 
would  affect  a  reduction  of  impact  aid 
funds  In  that  district. 

There  are  many  other  portions  of  this 
conference  report  which  I  consider  to  be 
extremely  important  but  tune  does  not 
permit  a  full  discussion  of  them. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  land- 
mark education  bill  wlilch  will  Improve 
educational  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  urge  its  support. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out  to 
this  body  that  we  ought  to  get  away  from 
percentages.  The  formula  was  bad  be- 
fore. This  is  the  wisest  formula  we  can 
provide.  Proof  of  it  U  that  the  Senate 
did  adopt  the  House  formula  on  title  I. 
I  know  there  are  those  Members  who 
wish  we  had  a  stronger  reopening 
clause,  but  those  Members  who  feel  there 
ought  to  be  stronger  antibusing  language 
should  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  the 
stronerest  antibusing  language  that  has 
ever  been  enacted,  even  though  I  do  not 
like  that. 

Last.  I  would  say  that  I  have  now 
been  told  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
HEW,  Mr.  Carlucci,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
supports  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota will  agree  with  me  that  if  we 
went  back  to  conference,  we  would  never 
be  able  to  get  or  to  obtain  any  stronger 
antibusing  provisions  than  we  now  have 
In  thLs  bill.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  genUe- 
man  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  And  it  would  only  be 
doing  harm  to  every  local  school  district 
m  this  Nation  If  we  defeated  this  con- 
ference report.  The  schools  would  just  be 
deteriorating,  not  having  the  fimds  they 
need  to  carry  out  the  educational  process 
Mr.  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  69,  the  education  amendments  of 
1974.  This  legislation  authorizes  the  con- 
tinuance of  vital  education  programs, 
and  provides  the  basis  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  progressive  new  programs 
essential  to  a  successful  learning  experi- 
ence. The  generous  increased  allocation 
for  fiscal  year  1975  for  the  Education  of 
tlie  Handicapped  Act,  for  example,  while 
still  not  sufficient  to  provide  viable  eau- 
cational  opportunities  to  all  of  our  seven 
million  handicapped  youngsters,  will  be 
welcomed  by  educators  across  the  coim- 
trj-  who  are  straining  to  reach  each 
handicapped  child  and  respond  to  his 
unique  needs.  So.  too.  is  the  expansion 
of  the  bUlngual  education  programs, 
which  to  date  have  been  negligently  un- 
derfinanced and  consequently  under- 
utilized. In  addition  to  increased  au- 
thorization for  bilingual  education.  HM 
69  provides  no  less  than  100  fellow- 
ships in  the  field  of  training  teachers  In 
bilingual  education  In  fiscal  year  1975, 
and  establishes  an  Office  of  Bilingual 
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Education  In   tile  Office  of   Education. 

H.R.  69  also  declares  it  to  be  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  museums  be  considered 

educational  institutions  and  that  the 
cost  of  their  educational  ser\ices  be  more 
frequently  borne  by  the  educational 
agencies  and  institutions  benefiting 
from  those  services.  I  agree  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  assume  a  more 
positive  role  in  aiding  museums  to  ex- 
pand their  Influence  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. 

There  is  one  section  of  HJl.  69  which 
is  of  special  interest  to  me,  and  that  is 
section  825.  the  safe  .-chools  study  Orig- 
inally introduced  by  Congressman  Bell 
and  myself  as  separate  legislation,  this 
provision  would  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  conduct  a  fiill  and  complete  study  of 
the  problem  of  crime  in  our  Nation's 
schools,  and  evaluate  the  most  practi- 
cable and  effective  solutions.  The  study 
would  measure  the  cost  of  crime  In  our 
schools,  and  the  real  and  potential  ef- 
fectiveness of  methods  schools  can  use. 
or  are  already  using,  to  combat  it.  I  first 
introduced  safe  schools  legi.sletlon  3 
years  ago  when  It  became  apparent  that 
the  incidence  of  vandalism,  personal  as- 
sault, arson,  theft  and  other  related 
crimes  were  eroding  the  very  foundations 
of  our  school  systems.  I  recommended 
this  study  only  when  It  became  clear  that 
an  operational  program  such  as  I  had 
first  suggested  would  not  be  approved  by 
the  Congress  at  this  session.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  safe  schools  study  will 
bring  to  light  the  serious  extent  and  na- 
ture of  school  crime,  and  will  help  to 
develop  effective  solutions  and  restore 
peace  to  our  troubled  schools. 

Although  H.R.  69  contains  commend- 
able advances  In  the  development  of  this 
Nation's  educational  system,  the  legis- 
lation takes  some  unfortunate  steps 
backward.  My  initial  objection  Ues  in 
tlie  formula  change  for  the  distribution 
of  title  I  funds  to  educationally  disad- 
vantaged students.  Thl?  revision  will  de- 
prive children  In  New  York  State  of  $50 
million  in  title  I  revenue.  The  realloca- 
tion of  title  I  moneys  to  the  rural  areas  of 
this  country  wlU  shatter  the  hopes  of 
millioiis  of  city  youngsters  who  once  held 
dreams  of  escaping  the  education 
deprivation  economic  deprivation  cycle. 
Those  hopes  will  he  frustrated  because 
the  opportunity  for  those  ghetto  children 
to  compete  and  achieve  on  equal  terms 
with  their  peers  will  be  severely  limited. 
I  have  argued  long  and  hard  against 
this  formula  chaiige,  and  again  wish  to 
place  on  record  my  vehement  opposition 
to  the  new  formula. 

The  conference  agreement  to  include 
public  housing  children  in  the  appro- 
priations for  impact  aid  is  a  commend- 
able and  appreciated  effort  to  restore 
some  of  the  severely  needed  title  I  funds 
that  will  be  lost  by  urban  school  dis- 
tricts. This  funding,  although  only  a 
drop  in  the  bucket,  would  increase  the 
Ehare  of  Impact  aid  for  which  New  York 
would  be  eligible— the  State  currently 
receives  only  3  percent  of  aU  Impact  aid 
moneys — and  would  thus  provide  for  a 
more  equitable  regional  distribution  of 
ESEA  moneys. 


The  restoration  of  parts  B  and  C  of 
title  I — Incentive  grants,  and  special 
grants  for  high  concentrations  of  low  In- 
come families,  respectively — Is  a  most 
welcome  compromise  with  the  Senate. 
Although  the  gain  that  New  York  would 
realize  from  this  restoration  would  be 
only  a  fraction  of  what  they  will  lose 
as  a  result  of  the  title  I  change,  it  will 
help  to  fill  the  expected  void  in  educa- 
tional funding.  I  must  again  express 
disappointment  in  HJB.  69  at  this  point, 
however,  for  part  C  of  title  I  is  a  sepa- 
rate line  item.  This  could  all  too  easily 
result  in  a  lost  battle  for  appropriations 
for  this  vitally  needed  money. 

■With  respect  to  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  busing,  I  think  the  conferees  are 
to  be  commended  for  working  out  a  com- 
promise which,  while  unfortunate  In 
some  respects,  i^  far  superior  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  original  House  biU. 

Overall  H.R.  69  is  a  positive  piece  of 
legislation,  and  I  urge  its  acceptance  by 
this  body. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
69.  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  and  those 
of  us  on  the  conference  committee, 
worked  long  and  hard  on  this  legislation 
over  the  past  year  and  a  half.  It  is  the 
result  of  many  hours  of  balancing  the 
interests  of  our  big  city  schools  and  our 
rural  areas,  between  wealthy  and  poorer 
States,  and  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  bill 
Is  truly  land  mark  legislation. 

In  addition  to  modifying  the  title  I 
formula,  the  bill  Includes  an  expanded 
assistance  program  for  the  education  of 
the  handicapped,  a  new  reading  pro- 
gram, education  for  the  gifted  and  tal- 
ented, impact  aid.  community  education, 
women's  educational  equity,  billneual 
education — an  entire  host  of  educational 
programs.  With  local  school  districts  and 
the  States  faced  with  a  tight  monev  sit- 
uation, it  Is  imperative  that  this  confer- 
ence report  be  approved  today  so  that 
these  new  programs  may  be  begun,  and 
existing  programs  be  carried  on  without 
disruption.  Education  is  a  continuing 
process  which  demands  planning  in  or- 
der to  be  successful.  Chaos  in  funding 
will  reduce  our  educational  programs  to 
ruin. 

It  would  be  unconscionable  for  this 
body  to  reject  this  bill  because  of  a  mis- 
taken belief  that  the  conference  report  is 
"weak"  on  busing.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Members  of  this  House  that 
first,  the  conference  report  retains  the 
Ashbrook  amendment,  which  prohibits 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  busing. 

Second,  the  conference  report  permits 
court  orders  requiring  busing  to  be  termi- 
nated if  the  Judge  finds  that  the  school 
district  is  In  conformity  with  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  judge  believes  that  the 
school  district  will  remain  In  conformity. 
Third,  the  conference  report  retains 
language  from  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills  restricting  busing  to  the  next 
nearest  school. 

Fourth,  it  retains  language  which  per- 
mits local  school  districts,  parents  and 
guardians  to  move  to  Intervene  in  a  suit 


if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  de- 
segregation plan  would  be  harmful  to  the 
children's  health  or  educational  process. 
Fifth,  the  conferees  adopted  foiw 
amendments  which  had  been  accepted  on 
the  Senate  fioor:  First,  a  court  order  re- 
quiring busing  cannot  take  effect  until 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year;  .second, 
before  a  court  order  may  be  handed 
down,  the  school  district  must  be  given  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  formulate  its 
own  desegregation  plan;  third,  desegre- 
gation plans  required  by  court  order  may 
not  ignore  school  district  lines;  and 
fourth,  busing  can  not  be  included  as  a 
remedy  unless  the  court  finds  that  all 
other  remedies  are  inadequate. 

The  conference  report  does  adopt  a 
provision  of  the  Senate  biU  stating  that 
nothing  In  the  act  is  meant  to  diminish 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  courts  under 
the  Constitution.  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
vision means  that  the  Federal  courts  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  the  con- 
stitutionality of  these  provisions.  Federal 
courts,  however,  have  this  power  already, 
which  may  not  be  limited  by  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  con- 
sent I  shall  Include  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  a  chart  I  had  prepared  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  for  Florida, 
indicating  the  Increases  in  allocations  by 
county  under  this  conference  report. 
Summory  o/  increased  allocattons  under 
conference  report  on  HJi.  69  for  title  I, 
compared  to  last  year's  allocation 

Percent 

County:  ehmge 

Alacbua    -I-H7 

,  +84 
+  133 
+  170 
-hl04 
+  101 
+  43 
-H128 
+308 
+  111 


Baker  . 

Bay 

Bradford 

Brevard  

Broward   

Calhoun   

Charlotte 

Citrus  

Clay  

Collier 4-168 

Columbia  +86 

Dade „.._ -„.. +83 

De  Soto +96 

DiJle 4fli 

Duval +08 

Escambia +126 

Flagler ■    +S, 

PrankUn +144 

Gadsden '     ^gg 

OUchrlst +39 

Glades +68 

O"" +ia« 

Hamilton    +31 

Hardee I._"  "  +  isa 

Heury   +is6 

Hernando -j-163 

Highlands    ~  +351 

HlUaborough  +125 

Holmes   . _i4 

Indian  River I-_"  +174 

Jackson . „_«_ ,     +38 

Jefferaon .„ +53 

Lafayette   "'..'.     +89 

}-^' +123 

»*• +US 

Leon +183 

Madison  +45 

Manatee  ~™  +188 

Marlon ..... . .... ...  +123 

Martin I..III  +HJ 

Monroe +109 

Nassau    .. ""     +«|4 

Okaloosa "" I  +119 

Okeechobee "      +M0 

Orange    ^~'.l  +11« 

Osceola  +188 
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SeS?l  T^e  nrn /rSn  ",?  .^°,h't<^'"'    "^     "^^"^  '"'^""^  ^"^  «'"^°'l'  *^  ^^^n-  P^««  P"^PO^    We  camSt  appro^tS^ 

fma  for  r^  programs  it  authorizes  play     tary  and  Secondary-  Education  Act.  language,  and  then  gohome  and  tell  n?!5 

ou^NaTion   p,^thPr%l1«f  "°"t^  "^*  °'        "   '^    extremely    Important    that    we  coiiutueniT  that  we  ha"  done  Ive?^ 

our  Nation.  Further  delay,  as  I  am  sure     adopt  this  conference  report  today.  H  R  thing  in  our  power  to  establish  BP»rtt^T 

?fn,»°in2T''%''^'^  '^^"  }°'i'"'  ^^^^     «9  "^'•'^  ""^  commitment  to  better  pXy  whi?h  rejectl  bu^llfs  a  nro^ 

S:hool   «dmmu4^t;^r°i,'Jf  """'^H  *",■*     educational  opportunities  for  the  under-  ^d  viable  methS  of  trm  Americ^ 

i?H9SE''r'^r^r-     ^^^^^^^^"^^^^"^^  ^^X't^ra-mendment  ad^y  1 

SS£~"™-  ^x^-^^^--  r-bus^T^»{^a^7SS 

ke^r.?fiSir.^^,-r-  .s^n^tpv^trsis^prid^Sg  fo^rrmt.^srs.a^T?h".rx- 

rent  I^^e?il  ed^a^ion^  efS^t^  ^"'     f'"  ^l"'  ^^^^'^^^'-  mentally  and  emo-  sion   appears    to   be  Contained    iS   the 

There  ls7  inn^  nJ^^  rfS  .        r  .„       ''""""y    handicapped    children.    Today  bill  now  before  us  But  in  fact  It  incluSs 

tlt^  I  ?oL^,  Ufor  !^^„  J?"°  »°^  ','J^     °*'  »''°"'  *"  P«"e"'  °f  *e  more  than  an  engraved  InviUtion  to  the  coiSw  S 

d^advanta"^\hild^n  -^h^comtS^    nnS  s,  l?^"'"^^^^''  children  m  the  ignore  this  provision°^t^rely' slm^  b^ 

tory  education  proS.  IsTheT^rtlif     ?^hfs ^m°l i^^T  11°"^'"  ""^*''  '^"*  ^^''''^^  "^^^  "'^  ^*  °'  ""^  amendmenti 

the  nriirino!  pi-^^,         JO        ^          '    ^'"^  ''"'  *'"  extend  coverage  under  to  the  Constitution  mav  be  invoked  as  a 

the  States.  For  too  long  the  monev  has  Mr  <5n.»i)^l  ^  f  ..  w.  .  '"^^  ^"^  '**'  congressional  position  In 
been  maldistribiated  blsed  on  an  ouf  thJf  H™?=.^f  1  ,  "^^^  r*"""  ':J^?''*^L?'  opposition  to  busing  as  a  means  of  pur- 
dated  c^sus  and  on  a^.tm„rf.H  f^r  "^'^  H""^,*?  i°^  me  ^  providing  this  suing  some  absurd  notion  of  mathematl- 
mtda  '?hemore«Sitab?eforSSlaf^^^^^^  ""Tn  "eeded  assistance  to  the  under-  cal  racial  balance  in  schools,  we  "^ 
in  H  H  M  u  itr^lrfhiJL  ?,  .K  .  ,  "^  privileged  and  handicapped  children  of  instead  be  saying  to  the  courts  -go  ahead 
"on^o^'f  a''speclarS^e''fl^d^  wh i'ch  Zon^ltT'''  '°'  '^^  ""'"^""  "f  ''"\^°  your  heai^^rdeUghf  ifl^ 
rewards  those  States  who  spend  fr!,m     ^Mr  BA^nSv?!  Mr  Speaker  way  back  '^^^F?.'^'^'''''  °'  "^^  ""«   '^"'^  f™"" 

a'J^^geTora^cre.fmTn^ta^^  ^rec^     "aSo^o^SV^  1  f" ^laT^^H^oSS  "Tthink  It  is  Important  to  reflect  for  a 

ondai^educauon     *'*'"^°**^  ""^  =«^-     ?PP™*^  ^R.  69.  1^  extend  and  amend  moment  on  Just  what  the  Constitution 

For  the  first  time  there  win  h»  r»       .■      ?  »  ^^"7.,,*"'*  Secondary  Educa-  says  in  this  area.  The  14th  amendment 

qui  "d  fundfn"for?aUo,^C  impact  aid     arto  «  I^ri  ?  wi's'Tf  "J  f  '^'^  °'  ''^'^'  '^'  ""  P^"™  ■*'"1  be  depriv^ 

children,  those  llvtag  In  fedS  sub-     fhni  vnHn»  ,„%    P'^^;<^ '°  ^  among  of  equal  protection  under  the  law.  and 

sldized  public  houTlni  CeSv  schools     T  rtM  J  f^J™  ^V°''  °'  '^?.  measure,  in  far  too  many  cases  around  the  coun- 

which  are  hnpactedwimiSTe  numbers     Lo.t,n/»  t„  Jv,"V^^»°"''  II  P™';^^^''  *■•>■■  Federal  courU  have  ruled  that  a  de 

of  these  chllSen  have  a  filter  ^eld      ^  rtUfHot  »  f  ^°,°'  T^T  "'""Shout  facto  situation  where  attendance  at  cer- 

and  the  sp^S  needs  of  thSchlT^n     S^i^nim  f„°'^''i^^'°  ^/^"""'^J'?'*  »*'"  ^<'^°°^^  ^  heavily  black  or  heavilv 

are  recognized  in  thl  requlS^ent  tita^     Maliv  Ttfon{«in^rt ',m'^°  .""f^"  ^I'^f""-  ^^^  constitutes  denial  oi  this  constl- 

u  uie  requirement  that     tlally.  It  contained  Impact  aid  provUlons  tutionally  guaranteed  equal  protection. 
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Now  none  of  us  will  deny  that  in  cases 
where  school  attendance  district  lines 
have  been  demonstrably  drawn  for  the 
express  purpose  of  creating  schools  which 
are  predominantly  black  or  white,  the 
civil  rights  of  those  students  are  being 
violated.  But  this  falls  into  the  cate- 
jory  known  as  de  jure  segregation,  and 
is  a  completely  different  animal.  And 
even  here,  the  situation  car.  be  corrected 
by  fairly  and  equitably  redrawing  the 
district  boundaries  to  reflect  neighbor- 
hood areas,  not  by  busing  these  children 
miles  from  their  homes. 

The  position  of  this  House  is  clear.  We 
have  consistently  voted  according  to  a 
view  of  the  Constitution  which  holds 
that  efforts  to  consciously  segregate 
schools  on  the  part  of  localities  is  wrong, 
but  that  simply  allowing  a  child  to  at- 
tend a  school  near  his  home  does  not 
constitute  any  willful  effort  to  segre- 
gate schools,  nor  does  it  violate  that 
chUd's  civil  rights. 

In  fact,  to  bus  schoolchildren  many 
miles  from  their  homes  simply  to  pur- 
sue a  game  of  mathematical  balancing 
is  to  violate  the  civil  rights  of  those  chil- 
dren, not  the  other  way  around.  The 
very  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Ervin,  argued  this  point 
convincingly  on  the  floor  of  the  other 
body  Just  1  week  ago.  The  Senator  Is 
a  man  widely  regarded  for  his  expertise 
and  iudgment  when  It  comes  to  matters 
of  constitutional  law.  and  he  told  his  fel- 
low Senators: 

Wiien  a  court  orders  a  school  board  to  bus 
children  solely  for  the  purpose  of  Integrst- 
Uig  their  bodies  mther  than  enlightening 
their  mlndfi.  the  court  orders  the  school 
board  to  violate  the  equal  protection  clause 
In  two  respects. 

In  the  first  place,  the  court  states  to  the 
school  board,  "Tou  must  divide  all  the 
schoolchildren  in  this  school  attendance 
zone  or  district  Into  two  groups.  Tou  may 
let  the  first  group  attend  their  nelghtior- 
hood  schools  In  their  school  attendance  zone 
or  district,  but  you  must  deny  the  second 
group  of  chUdren  the  right  to  attend  their 
neighborhood  schools  In  their  attendance 
zone  or  district."  That  Is  an  order  from  the 
court  to  the  school  board  to  violate  the  equal 
protection  clau.se  because  It  clearly  orders 
the  school  board  to  treat  in  a  different  man- 
ner children  similarly  situated,  in  that  all 
of  them  ore  residents  of  the  attendance  zone 
or  district  In  question 

In  the  second  place,  the  court  orders  the 
school  board  in  a  schoolbuslng  decree  to  vio- 
late the  equal  protection  clause  In  an  addi- 
tional way.  The  court  says  to  the  school 
board,  "The  reason  you  have  to  divide  these 
children  into  These  two  groups  and  must 
deny  equal  protection  of  the  law  treatment 
to  the  second  group  Is  that  you  must  bus  the 
second  group  to  schools  elsewhere,  either  to 
increase  the  number  or  children  of  their  race 
in  the  schools  elsewhere  or  to  decrease  the 
number  of  children  of  their  race  in  their 
neighborhood  schools." 

Oceans  of  Judicial  sophistry  cannot  wash 
out  the  plain  'act  that  Is  denying  the  chil- 
dren who  are  ordered  to  be  bused  the  right 
to  attend  certain  schcols  solely  on  account 
of  their  race,  and  that  is  exactly  what  the 
Supreme  Court  held  In  Brown  against  Board 
of  Education  of  Topeka  to  t>e  unconstltu- 
tlooal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  quoted  extensively 
from  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina's 
remarks  becau.<e  they  express  so  well  the 
truly  relevant  constitutional  considera- 


tions to  which  I  believe  most  of  us  sub- 
scribe. 

By  adopting  the  conference  bill  before 
us  this  afternoon  we  will  be  turning  our 
backs  on  this  position,  and  will  Instead 
be  inviting  the  courts  to  go  on  ruling  as 
they  have  so  often  in  tllrect  contraven- 
tion to  the  Interpretation  so  well  artic- 
ulated by  Senator  Ervin.  I,  for  one,  can- 
not condone  such  a  move. 

Finally,  the  conference  committee  de- 
leted a  set  of  provisions  now  commonly 
known  as  the  reopening  clause.  The 
House  had  adopted  language  which  di- 
rected the  courts  to  reopen  cases  where 
busing  had  already  been  ordered,  and 
review  those  cases  In  light  of  these 
newly  enacted  laws  regarding  busing. 
The  Senate  replaced  the  word  "shall" 
with  the  word  ■ma.v."  an  alteration 
which  renders  the  provision  meaningless. 
The  courts  "may"  already  reopen  such 
cases  if  they  wish.  The  House  language 
would  direct  them  to  do  so,  and  would 
establish  a  uniform  policy  regarding  bus- 
ing and  the  courts  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. But  the  language  before  us  here 
this  afternoon  will  merely  say,  "For 
those  of  you  who  have  not  yet  come 
under  a  court  order  to  bus,  here  is  some 
relief.  For  those  of  you  who  have  already 
been  ordered  to  bus,  tough  luck." 

Clearly,  the  antibusing  language  in  the 
bill  before  us  here  today  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  the  strong  provisions  we 
adopted  back  in  March. 

Thus,  while  I  continue  to  strongly 
support  many  of  the  other  provisions  of 
H.R.  69, 1  am  going  to  vote  "no"  on  final 
passage  of  the  conference  report.  I  do  so 
in  the  knowledge  that  a  bill  will  quickly 
be  resubmitted,  and  that  in  the  near  fu- 
ture our  school  districts  will  benefit 
from  the  many  aid  provisions  contained 
in  this  act.  But  I  believe  we  must  show 
the  other  body  that  we  are  not  willing 
to  give  in  on  the  drive  to  curb  forced 
busing,  and  that  we  do  not  consider  an 
arrangement  in  which  we  give  the  other 
body  90  percent  of  what  it  wants  in  this 
area  a  compromise.  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  vote  down  this  bill.  In  order  that 
we  may  move  quickly  to  adopt  a  more 
acceptable  measure  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  has  received  the 
conference  report  on  HM.  69  and  today 
will  vote  on  this  imixirtant  educationEil 
funding  measure  as  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees. The  committee  has  worked  dili- 
gently and  deserves  praise  for  the  many 
forward-looking  provisions  they  have  in- 
cluded. 

I  rise  to  question  the  committee's  ac- 
tion on  impact  aid  to  public  schools: 
Public  Law  81-874.  This  program,  signed 
into  law  by  President  Truman,  was  de- 
signed to  assist  local  school  districts 
encompassing  Federal  installations  so 
that  they  would  not  suffer  financial 
losses.  This  administration  has  attempted 
to  phase  out  Impact  aid.  yet  the  fact 
remains  that  this  program  is  the  closest 
thing  to  revenue  sharing  and  block 
grants  to  come  before  this  Congress. 

States  like  California  with  46  percent 
of  its  land  federally  owned  and  my  own 
Second  Congressional  District  with  over 
50  percent  Federal  lands  stand  to  lose  a 
great  deal  of  Federal  financial  support 
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for  our  already  money-troubled  schools. 
Where  will  these  school  people  go  to 
absorb  losses?  California  law  recently 
enacted  severely  restricts  the  ability  of 
local  education  agencies  to  increase  their 
property  tax  rates,  and  the  State  has 
not  demonstrated  its  willingness  to  In- 
crease State  support  to  even  keep  pace 
with  inflation. 

Of  particular  concein  to  schools  In  my 
district  are  the  changes  agreed  to  in  the 
civilian  3B  categories.  While  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  California  had 
3,235  ADA  in  fiscal  year  1974  from  mili- 
tary-connected families,  there  were  6,362 
students  In  daily  attendance  from  ci- 
vilian families  who  worked  on  federally 
connected  projects.  Certainly,  these 
rural  and  suburban  districts  can  ill  af- 
ford to  lose  between  10  and  20  percent 
of  the  Public  Law  874  funds  next  year  or 
any  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  accordingly  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  serious  impact  which  the  bill  before 
us  will  have  In  connection  with  the 
impact  aid  program.  I  int«nd  to  sup- 
port the  legislation  because  it  Is  an  omni- 
bus bill  with  a  great  deal  of  merit  and 
value  to  not  only  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  California,  but  to  all 
of  California  and  the  Nation,  but  I  do 
express  the  clear  hope  that  ultimately 
a  more  adequate  program  of  impacted 
aid  tmder  the  provisions  of  Public  Lew 
81-874  and  Public  Law  81-815  can  be 
enacted  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  recently  issued  a  decision 
concerning  the  busing  of  schoolchildren. 
The  Court  ruled  that  children  could  not 
be  bused  across  city  lines  in  order  to 
desegregate  schools.  The  only  time  this 
would  be  permissible  Is  in  the  case 
where  the  district  lines  had  been  drawn 
solely  on  the  basis  of  race  and,  there- 
fore. Is  unconstitutional.  This  decision  is 
an  attempt  to  solidify  the  neighborhood 
school  system  and  by  doing  so,  strength- 
en it  by  dealing  with  Its  problems  In 
fuller  detail  than  in  the  past. 

In  the  education  bill  before  us.  there 
are  provisions  that  adhere  to  and  em- 
brace the  Supreme  Court  decision.  These 
set  forth  the  decree  that  children  can 
not  be  bused  to  a  school  that  Is  farther 
than  the  second  closest  to  their  homes. 
By  doing  this,  the  children  would  once 
again  be  in  a  neighborhood  school  en- 
vironment, which  is  sound  and  produc- 
tive. The  provisions,  of  course,  take  into 
account  constitutional  and  civil  rights: 
however  it  makes  clear  that  busing 
schoolchildren  is  not  a  productive  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  that  are  facing  a 
fair  and  sound  education  for  all. 

For  many  years  I  have  opposed  the 
busing  of  schoolchildren.  I  feel  that  it 
is  more  than  an  inconvience.  it  Is  po- 
tentially dangerous  to  the  well  being  of 
the  children;  and  is  unproductive.  The 
answer  to  the  problems  lies  not  in  bus- 
ing but  in  upgrading  the  educational  fa- 
cilities and  providing  an  avenue  of  spe- 
cial training  for  those  children  who  are 
in  need  of  it;  including  such  areas  as 
reading  disabilities,  language  problems, 
Spanish  and  Italian  speaking  teachers 
to  help  those  children  who  have  a  prob- 
lem with  English.  These  are  of  course, 
but  a  few  areas  of  need. 
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Many  people,  not  only  in  my  district, 
but  throughout  the  country,  choose  their 
homes  for  their  proximity  to  a  school 
for  their  children.  These  people  should 
have  the  right  to  be  able  to  have  their 
children  attend  school  as  close  to  home 
as  possible.  The  neighborhood  school 
creates  less  stress  on  a  child  and  the 
parents.  This  harmony  should  not  be 
upset,  unless  It  Is  absolutely  necessary; 
which  it  is  not,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
has  pointed  out. 

The  busing  of  schoolchildren  does  not 
guarantee  better  education.  In  fact, 
there  are  no  conclusive  studies  that  sug- 
gests it  does.  Our  experience  with  this 
question,  has,  I  believe,  shown  us  that 
busing  Is  not  a  viable  or  productive 
alternative.  It  catmot  and  does  not  deal 
with  the  root  of  the  problem  of  better 
education.  Better  education  for  all  can 
only  be  achieved  by  suppljing  the  needs 
In  each  school.  It  cannot  be  achieved  by 
skirting  the  issue  and  moving  people 
around  and  juggling  them  as  if  they  were 
pieces  on  a  chesstioard.  I  support  this 
education  bill  and  urge  by  colleagues  to 
do  the  same. 

Mr.  HAITOAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  of  HJl.  69,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1974.  This  bill  extends 
the  many  excellent  provisions  such  as 
adult,  bilingual,  and  Indian  education 
programs  through  1978,  thus  giving  a 
necessary  sense  of  certainty  to  the  future 
of  these  programs.  I  also  commend  the 
extension  through  1977  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act,  and  the  exten- 
sion through  1976  of  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act. 

However,  I  must  express  my  continued 
and  vehement  opposition  to  the  busing 
provisions  contained  In  this  biU.  I  have 
always  opposed  any  attempts  at  the 
forced  busing  of  schoolchildren,  but  I 
feel  that  the  many  outstanding  features 
of  the  rest  of  the  bill  outweigh  the  nega- 
tive provisions  on  busing.  I  am.  therefoi-e. 
compelled  to  vote  in  favor  of  H  R.  69. 

Despite  my  strong  opposition  to  forced 
busing,  I  feel  the  conferees  have  reached 
a  tolerable  compromise  on  this  much- 
disputed  issue.  This  report  would  not 
allow  a  child  to  be  bused  farther  than 
the  next  closest  school,  except  In  extreme 
cases.  If  we  must  have  busing,  this,  at 
least  is  a  livable  alternative  to  the  prob- 
lem of  disrupting  a  child's  life  by  trans- 
porting him  miles  from  his  home. 

We  must  always  keep  uppermost  in  our 
considerations  the  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren involved.  Therefore,  I  certainly  ap- 
plaud the  provision  which  states  that  if 
a  child  Is  to  be  bused,  the  parents  must 
be  notified  by  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year.  It  is  most  important  that  a  child 
have  a  sense  of  security  and  permanence 
during  the  formative  years.  It  Is  tmset- 
tling  for  a  child  to  be  separated  from  a 
familiar  teacher  and  friends  In  the  mid- 
dle of  a  school  year. 

Also  to  be  commended  is  the  provision 
of  the  Special  Projects  Act  which  calls 
for  new  and  much  needed  programs,  in- 
cluding women's  educational  equity, 
career  education,  consumer  education, 
and  many  more. 

I  am  also  happy  to  see  a  provision 
which  withholds  funds  from  institutions 


which  deny  parents  the  right  to  Inspect 
their  children's  flies,  and  gives  parents 
the  right  to  a  hearing  to  contest  school 
records.  We  carmot  stand  by  and  ^ow 
capricious  and  arbitrary  grading  and 
disciplinary  policies.  In  this  highly  com- 
petitive age,  parents  and  children  should 
have  the  right  to  question  records  which 
can  seriously  affect  their  futures. 

Similarly,  I  commend  the  provision 
which  denies  funds  to  fichools  which  re- 
lease records,  without  parental  consent, 
to  other  than  educational  officials.  Such 
a  policy  is  a  blatant  violation  of  the  In- 
dividual's right  to  privacy.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  support 
of  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  vote  against 
the  adoption  of  this  conference  report 
because  of  the  language  In  title  II  deal- 
ing with  the  ls.sue  of  forced  busing. 

Time  and  time  again  this  body  has 
voted  to  halt  the  forced  busing  of  our 
schoolchildren.  In  three  specific  In- 
stances, we  have  Instructed,  by  over- 
whelming votes,  our  conferees  to  Insist 
on  the  strong  antibusing  langauage  of 
the  Esch  amendment. 

The  House-passed  language  would 
prohibit  forced  busing  of  any  student  be- 
yond the  next  nearest  school.  The  House 
version  would  also  require  existing  court- 
ordered  busing  cases  to  be  reopened. 

The  report,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
does  not  contain  this  language.  I  urge 
its  rejection,  and  I  also  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  act  on  my  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  will  once  and  for  all  end 
forced  busing. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1974.  The  passage 
of  this  bill  is  important  to  me  as  a 
strong  supporter  of  education  legislation; 
and  It  is  equally  important  to  the  many, 
many  migrant,  bilingual,  and  low-income 
children  of  my  district. 

One  of  the  most  apparent  drawbacks 
of  an  agricultural  area  has  been  the  lack 
of  proper  education  provided  the  chil- 
dren of  migrant  farmworkers.  Because 
the  work  of  migrants  requires  several 
changes  of  residence  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  the  provision  authorizing  the  use 
of  the  migrant  student  record  transfer 
system  will  make  it  easier  for  the  chil- 
dren to  enroll  in  the  schools  of  the  school 
district  into  which  their  families  have 
moved.  This  system  should  act  as  an  In- 
ducement to  the  children  to  resume  their 
education  following  a  move,  because  it 
will  virtually  eliminate  the  hassle  of 
having  to  wait  for  school  records  to  be 
forwarded  from  the  school  previously 
attended. 

An  area  of  concern  to  the  113,000 
Spanish  surname  residents  of  my  dis- 
trict is  that  of  bilingual  education.  HJl. 
69  authorizes  Increased  funding  for  the 
development  of  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams. In  order  to  motivate  the  children 
of  non-English-speaking  famUles  to  fur- 
ther their  education,  it  is  necessary  for 
bilingual  programs  to  be  improved.  If 
we  fall  to  Improve  these  programs,  we 
tvlll  only  be  encouraging  an  Increasie  In 
unemployment  and  an  Increase  In  the 
welfare  rolls. 
Unfortunately,  the  children  of  the  18.- 


000  families  In  my  district  who  earn  less 
than  $5,000  a  year  endure  the  bnmt  of 
their  family's  misfortune.  If  low-Income 
children  are  not  afforded  Incentives  to 
further  their  education,  we  can  safely 
assume  that  they  will  become  menial 
laborers  or  welfare  cases  when  they  reach 
adulthood  Therefore.  I  believe  the  spe- 
cial grants  provisions  to  be  a  worthy  sec- 
tion of  ESEA.  It  will  help  provide  the 
necessary  Incentive  to  the  children  of 
low-income  families. 

To  a  degree,  these  three  areas  are  In- 
terrelated in  my  district.  I  have  In  the 
post,  as  I  do  now.  supported  measures 
which  will  minimize  the  educational  dis- 
advantages of  these  students.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  estimates  of  Increased 
title  I  funding  for  my  district,  and  con- 
fident that  tmder  the  scruUnous  super- 
vision of  the  State  of  California,  and 
local  agencies,  we  will  be  able  to  correct 
these  problem  areas. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  liberal 
majority  of  the  U.S.  Senate  has  shown 
callous  Indifference  to  the  will  of  the 
people  by  destroying  the  House  amend- 
ments against  forced  busing  for  racial 
balance  in  the  schooK  The  provisions  on 
busing  that  emerge  today  from  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee  are 
so  weak  as  to  be  nearly  worthless,  be- 
cause the  Federal  courts  are  expressly 
invited  to  continue  imposing  racial 
quotas  requiring  mass  busing. 

On  three  different  occasions,  the  House 
instructed  its  conferees  to  insist  on  the 
strong  antibusing  amendments  which 
the  House  attached  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  But  our 
conferees  weakened  when  confronted 
with  the  liberal  pressure  from  the  Sen- 
ate, and  they  have  returned  with  a  re- 
port that  is  extremely  distasteful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  us  wants  to  kill 
legislation  that  provides  funding  author- 
ity for  many  worthwhile  education  pro- 
grams. I  am  particularly  Interested  In 
the  program  sponsored  by  Senator  J. 
Glenn  Bkall.  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to  con- 
centrate on  developing  reading  skills  in 
our  children.  However,  it  Is  equally  Im- 
portant that  we  stop  the  tyranny  of 
forced,  mass  busing  that  has  disrupted 
education  In  school  districts  across  the 
land.  We  must  protect  the  neighborhood 
school  as  the  best  institution  for  the 
education  of  our  children. 

Let  us  send  this  conference  report 
back  to  the  Senate  with  instructions  to 
accept  the  strong  antibusing  amend- 
ments originally  adopted  by  the  House. 
If  the  Senate  kills  this  legislation  by 
refusing  to  accept  the  House  provisions 
against  forced  busing,  then  the  Senate 
must  answer  to  the  public  for  its  Irre- 
sponsibility. The  quality  of  education  In 
school  systems  throughout  this  country 
has  been  damaged  by  mass  busing  plans 
ordered  by  Federal  courts  and  bureau- 
crats of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

In  Maryland.  Prince  Georges  County 
is  forced  to  bus  more  than  20.000  stu- 
dents away  from  their  neighborhood 
schools  for  racial  balancing  of  enroll- 
ment in  every  school. 

Anne  Artmdel  County  and  other  coun- 
ties are  under  increasing  pressure  to 
abandon  neighborhood  schools  for  the 
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social    experimentation    of   racial    bal- 
ancing. 

Baltimore  City  is  In  a  condition  verg- 
ing on  civil  crisis  because  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats baclced  by  court  order  are 
forcing  mass  transfers  of  students  for 
racial  balance. 

Every  poll  I  have  seen  shows  that  at 
least  80  percent  of  the  American  people. 
Including  the  people  of  my  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District,  are  against  forced 
busing  for  racial  balance.  Yet.  the  Sen- 
ate has  continued  to  substitute  Its  Judg- 
ment for  that  of  the  people,  making  a 
moclcery  of  the  concept  of  repre-senta- 
tive  government, 

Mr.  Spealcer,  it  is  time  for  the  House 
to  instruct  the  Senate  In  the  meaning  of 
representative  government. 

Mr  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  strong  opposition  to  two  ma- 
jor provisions  of  the  conference  report  on 
HJl,  69,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1974, 

The  first  of  these  provisions  has  to 
do  with  the  forced  busing  of  schoolchil- 
dren for  the  purpose  of  achieving  racial 
balance. 

The  House  of  Representatives  adopted 
by  an  overu'helming  margin  some  very 
strong  antibusing  language  when  this  bill 
was  considered  last  .spring.  That  lan- 
guage established  a  national  policy  that 
the  neighborhood  school  principle  was  to 
be  adhered  to  as  faithfully  as  possible. 

We  provided  seven  means  of  deseg- 
regation which  were  to  be  exhausted  be- 
fore busing  was  even  to  be  considered  as 
a  remedy,  and  even  then,  busing  was 
proscribed  beyond  the  next  nearest 
school. 

That  was  good  language,  strong  lan- 
guage, effective  language.  This  House 
thought  so  much  of  that  language  that 
on  three  separate  occasions,  we  voted  to 
Instruct  our  conferees  that  our  lan- 
guage be  retained  in  the  final  confer- 
ence report.  The  votes  on  those  motioas 
were  270  to  10?  on  June  5,  281  to  128 
on  June  27,  and  261  to  122  on  July  22, 

There  Is  no  way  the  House  could  have 
made  its  position  clearer  on  this  issue, 
and  yet  we  find  our  position  severely 
compromised,  if  not  totally  emasculated, 
by  a  provision  inserted  by  the  Senate 
and  acceded  to  by  our  thrice-instructed 
conferees. 

That  provision  states  that  If  all  of 
the.se  remedies.  Including  busing  to  the 
next  nearest  school,  fall  in  a  court's 
opinion  to  guarantee  the  constitutional 
right  of  equal  protection  to  our  school- 
children, then  much  more  extensive  bus- 
ing «Tll  be  permissible. 

The  Supreme  Court  last  week  ruled 
against  busing  across  school  district 
lines  in  the  Detroit  case,  but  apparently 
any  eunount  of  forced  busing  within  a 
school  district — no  matter  how  great  the 
distance — will  continue  to  be  permis- 
sible. 

This  is  clearly  not  what  the  House  In- 
tended, and  it  is  a  bitter  pUl  for  us  to 
swallow,  especially  when  we  went  to 
such  great  lengths  to  insist  on  our  posi- 
tion. 

Furtbermore.  the  original  Bouse  ver- 


sion included  a  "reopener"  clause  to  al- 
low sciiool  districts  now  under  court  bus- 
ing orders  to  reopen  their  cases  in  an 
effort  to  find  a  means  short  of  forced 
busing  to  comply  with  this  bill's  new  de- 
segregation standards. 

That  clause  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
this  conference  report,  which  means  that 
school  districts  like  the  one  in  Prince 
Georges  County.  Md.,  will  get  no  reUef 
from  the  heavy  administrative,  trans- 
portation and  social  costs  that  massive 
busing  involves. 

To  require  these  school  districts  al- 
ready under  court  orders  to  continue  ex- 
tensive busing  programs,  and  then  al- 
low other  ,school  districts  with  similar  de- 
segration  problems  to  remedy  them  in 
less  drastic  and  expensive  ways  Is  pat- 
ently unfair,  and  this  conference  report 
Is  seriously  deficient  and  quite  hypo- 
critical in  this  regard. 

The  second  provision  with  which  I 
take  issue  is  that  involving  impacted  aid 
for  school  systems  with  heavy  concen- 
trations of  Federal  employees'  children. 
When  we  passed  this  impact  aid  sec- 
tion last  March  27,  we  6iA  so  by  an 
overwhelming  margin  of  276  to  129,  and 
that  solid  victory  for  extension  of  impact 
aid  programs  through  1977  was  well  de- 
served. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor had  recommended  phasing  out  the 
impact-aid  programs  at  the  end  of  fis- 
cal 1975.  despit*  the  fact  that  other  pro- 
grams under  ESEA  were  granted  an  ex- 
tension to  1977.  The  basic  unfairness  of 
this  proposal  was  obvious  to  a  sizable 
majority  of  the  House  membership,  and 
rightly  so. 

The  basis  for  the  committee's  opposi- 
tion to  a  longer  extension  for  Impact  aid 
was  a  belief  that  these  programs  were 
providing  unfair  advantages  for  some 
school  systems  that  were  not  afforded 
to  other  school  systems,  and  that  the 
impact  aid  program  itself  might  be  out- 
moded. 

But  the  committee  called  for  further 
study  of  these  allegations  to  determine 
what  the  future  of  Impact  aid  should  be. 
and  1  year  is  simply  not  enough  time  to 
conduct  the  extensive  and  definitive 
study  tha,  should  be  made. 

The  House  rectified  this  situation  in 
March,  with  an  amendment  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Hawaii 
(Mrs.  Mink). 

But  that  language  does  not  appear  in 
the  conference  report  before  us  today, 
and  this  is  a  second  very  serious  de- 
ficiency. 

Still,  the  conference  report  does  not 
include  programs  that  merit  the  enthu- 
siastic support  of  the  House,  Programs 
for  adult  education,  reading  Improve- 
ments, payments  for  certain  veterans'  In- 
struction, education  of  the  handicapped 
and  the  disadvantaged,  and  other  worth- 
while provisions  compel  me  to  support 
this  conference  report,  even  over  my 
strong  objection  to  the  two  sections  men- 
tioned earlier. 

Education  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant resource  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try, and  It  Is  incumbent  upon  this  House 
and  this  Congress  to  provide  the  meas- 
ure of  Federal  assistance  required  to  in- 


sure its  success  and  Its  continuing  im- 
provement. 

This  legislation  in  its  present  form  Is 
far  from  ideal,  but  it  is  apparently  the 
best  we  shall  have  in  this  Congress,  and 
I  urge  its  passage, 

Mr,  ANNUNZIO.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  conference  report 
on  H,R,  69.  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1974, 

On  March  26.  1974.  by  a  vote  of  293  to 
112.  the  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  an  amendment  to  this  bill  to 
ban  the  busing  of  schoolchildren  except 
to  the  schools  closest,  or  next  closest,  to 
their  homes.  The  amendment  also  con- 
tained a  "reopener"  provision  which 
would  allow  courts  to  reopen  cases  in 
which  school  districts  are  already  busing 
in  order  to  assure  that  desegregation 
plans  are  In  compliance  with  the  limi- 
tations Imposed  by  this  amendment. 

In  spite  of  this  explicit  amendment. 
House  conferees  ignored  the  will  of  the 
House  and  dropped  completely  the  "re- 
opener"  provision.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  conferees  diluted  the  remaining  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  to  such  that 
the  courts  are  practically  invited  to  nul- 
lify or  ignore  it. 

I  am  disappointed  with  the  action  of 
the  House  conferees,  because  the  House 
position  against  forced  busing  did  not 
prevail,  despite  the  fact  that  the  con- 
ferees were  Instructed  by  the  House  on 
three  separate  occasions  not  to  knuckle 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Senate. 
Since  the  House  conferees  failed  to  up- 
hold the  House  position,  the  issue  of 
forced  busing  has  not  been  resolved,  and 
the  view  of  the  American  people  against 
forced  busing  has  not  prevailed  in  this 
conference  report. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  article  that  apprved 
on  July  24  in  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor entitled  'Congress  Conferees  Side- 
step Busing  Issue."  This  article  accu- 
rately analyzes  the  empty  compromise 
over  busing  reached  by  the  Conferees — 
a  compromise  which  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  prohibiting  forced  busing,  but 
which  in  reality  does  not  prohibit  forced 
busing,  and  instead  leaves  the  "basla 
controversy  unresolved,"  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

CoKGRZss  Cowrmrrs  Sedestep  Bitsiho  iBSut: 
Although  SmATK-HocsE  Obdups  Aqbzz, 
WoKoiNG  or  Btu,  Leaves  It  Up  to  the 
Courts 

(By  Robert  P.  Hey) 
Washikgtok. — Ad  Inside  lools  into  the 
oought-after  congressional  compromise  over 
busing  shows  that  the  basic  controversy  r«- 
malns  unresolved.  8tm  at  issue:  Is  busing 
required  to  protect  the  constitutional  rights 
or  black  cbUdnn? 

If  the  courts  continue  to  hold  that  It  Is, 
as  they  have  In  the  past,  then  the  S«nata 
conferees  appear  once  again  to  have  gotten 
their  House  counterparts  to  accept  an  agree- 
ment that  appears  to  be  against  busing  but 
really  would  not  prohibit  It, 

The  compromise  says  essentially  that 
courts  cannot  require  that  children  be  bused 
farther  than  the  second-nearest  school  to 
their  homes — except  when  the  courts  hold 
that  such  busing  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  black  chUdren. 

This  Important  exception  was  proposed  by 
Senate  conferees.  Senate  sources  who  Insist 
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on  anonymity  a<lmlt  that  the  purpose  of  this 
exception  was  to  nullify  completely  the 
staunch  antl-buslng  legislation  proposed  by 
the  House  conferees. 

There's  an  additional  reason  for  uncertain- 
ty over  busing.  For  the  past  month  those 
deeply  Involved  In  the  busing  Issue  have 
awaited  the  Supreme  Court's  pending  de- 
cision or  whether  courts  legally  may  require 
that  ChUdren  from  one  local  school  district 
l>e  bused  Into  another  district.  No  one  here 
Is  certain  when  this  decision  will  come. 

Sources  here  declare  that  this  cross-dtstrlct 
busing  will  be  required  If  inner-city  schools 
are  to  Integrate,  In  those  large  cities  now 
turning  50  percent  or  more  black — Atlanta, 
Washington,  and  so  on. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  should  reject  court- 
ordered  cross-district  busing,  sources  here 
hold.  It  would  not  long  be  possible  for  such 
large  cities  to  Integrate  their  schools  via 
busing  or  any  other  means. 

At  stake  are  the  futures  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  schoolciilldren.  If  the 
high  court  does  not  Issue  Its  ruling  In  a 
very  few  weeks,  sources  here  say.  It  would 
not  be  possible  for  large-city  school  districts 
to  Integrate  with  nearby  suburbs  via  busing 
until  the  middle  of  the  coming  school  year 
at  the  earliest, 

SOURCE   OP   CONTBOVEKST 

In  their  meetmgs  over  the  past  month, 
congressional  coafeTees  nommally  were 
working  on  the  federal  governments  major 
bill  authorizing  aid  to  elementarv  and  sec- 
ondary education— »25  billion  over  four 
years.  But  the  real  controversv  lay  over  the 
busing  question. 

Three  times  Bouse  members  had  In- 
structed their  conferees  not  to  abandon  the 
tought  antl-buslng  measures  passed  by  the 
House.  The  most  recent  such  vote  was 
July  21,  by  a  3-to-l  margin. 

In  this  stance  the  House  reflects  the 
nation's  general  antibusing  stance,  FV)r  In- 
stance, last  September  a  Oallup  poll  re- 
ported only  6  percent  of  persons  surveyed 
picked  busing  as  the  best  way  to  Integrate 
schools.  At  the  same  time  only  18  percent  of 
Americans,  according  to  the  poll,  opposed 
public-school  mtegratlon. 

For  many  Senate  conferees,  who  And  bus- 
ing more  acceptable,  the  question  became: 
How  can  we  Include  wording  which  wm 
negate  the  antibusing  provisions?  TBey  hit 
on  the  Idea  of  an  exception  for  busing  to  as- 
sure constitutional  rights  of  black  children, 
and  House  conferees  bought  It. 

TREE  BEIN 

In  the  view  of  one  such  Senate  source, 
this  gives  the  courts  "free  retn"  to  order 
busing  and  renders  the  busing  prohibition 
meaningless.  He  notes  that  m  the  late  1960'a 
the  Supreme  Court  In  a  landmark  busing 
case  unanimously  upheld  court-ordered  bus- 
ing and  said  one  reason  It  can  be  court- 
ordered  Is  to  protect  the  rights  of  black 
Americans  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

I  am  also  deeply  concerned  by  the 
failure  of  the  conferees  to  adopt  lan- 
guage in  title  m  of  the  bill  guarantee- 
ing the  rights  of  parents  and  students 
not  to  participate  In  behavior  modifica- 
tion and  sensitivity  training  programs. 
Many  of  these  programs  are  of  dubious 
and  unproven  value  and  I  feel  that  par- 
ents should  at  least  have  the  right  to 
object  in  writing  if  they  do  not  wish 
their  children  to  participate. 

It  is  deplorable  that  even  this  mild 
provision  was  completely  eliminated  by 
the  conferees. 

I.  therefore,  call  upon  my  colleagues  to 
reject   this   so-called   compromise   bill, 


send  it  back  to  the  conference  commit- 
tee, and  insist  on  these  House-passed 
sections  of  the  legislation,  which  so  obvi- 
ously reflect  the  will  of  the  American 
people  on  these  Issues. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  conference  report  on  HJl.  69  is,  with 
some  exceptions  essentially  the  bill  the 
House  passed  in  March,  At  that  time.  1 
spoke  at  length  on  the  need  for  this 
legislation.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  comment  briefly  on  some 
of  the  issues  atlected  by  the  measure. 

Particularly  Important  Is  that  the  bill 
provides  a  new  entitlement  formula  for 
assistance  to  the  educationally  disad- 
vantaged under  title  I.  The  new  for- 
mula is  far  more  realistic  and  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  students. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  conference  re- 
port includes  the  continuation  of  fund- 
ing for  Public  Law  874  until  1978,  when 
It  will  begin  to  be  phased  out.  ITils,  at 
least,  gives  local  school  boards  the  ability 
to  budget  with  some  authority,  instead  of 
the  hypothetical  guesswork  they  have 
had  to  contend  with  in  the  past,  I  would 
like  to  stress,  however,  that  this  transi- 
tional period  in  phasing  out  Public  Law 
874.  must  be  used  to  develop  an  alternate 
formula  so  students  will  not  be  denied 
a  quality  education  Just  because  their 
parents  are  public  servants. 

The  conferees  adopted  extensive  revi- 
sion of  the  existing  bilingual  education 
programs.  Bilingual  education  has  been 
recognized  as  essential  if  we  are  to  pro- 
vide an  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  ail  children.  The  legislation  allows 
for  a  national  assessment  of  our  meth- 
ods and  techniques  and  clearly  outlines 
the  importance  of  keeping  these  chil- 
dren in  the  regular  clajisroom  and  In- 
volving the  parents  In  the  program. 

The  conferees  adopted  most  of  the 
House  provisions  regarding  consolidation 
of  several  of  the  programs  in  the  bill.  I 
strongly  favor  this  approach  and  hope 
it  Is  indicative  of  the  future  trend  to- 
ward giving  greater  flexibility  to  local 
administrators  and  teachers  even  In 
those  areas  where  funding  Is  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Finally,  let  me  conclude  by  saying  that 
we  are  extremely  late  in  reaching  the 
point  we  are  at  today.  This  legislation 
has  been  before  the  Congress  far  too 
long.  If  there  is  one  area  of  educational 
funding  that  must  be  Immediately  Im- 
proved it  is  the  lack  of  timeliness  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
making  its  financial  commitments. 

Mr.  DRDJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  afternoon  I  will 
Join  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  in 
approving  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  H.R.  69.  Our  action  will  clear 
this  legislation  for  the  President's  sig- 
nature after  many  months  of  considera- 
tion in  Congress.  The  complex  bill  be- 
fore us  is  far  from  perfect.  I  disagree 
with  several  of  the  compromises  which 
were  reached  In  conference,  most  par- 
ticularly on  the  Issue  of  school  desegre- 
gation. 

Yet  America's  schools  have  operated 
for  far  too  long  under  the  uncertainty  of 


continuing  resolutions.  Innovative  edu- 
cational programs  and  refinements  of 
existing  programs  have  awaited  passage 
of  a  comprehensive  education  bill  by 
Congress.  The  legislation  before  us  au- 
thorizes nesirly  $25  billion  in  Federal  aid 
to  education.  It  makes  great  strides  to- 
ward educating  the  handicapped,  the 
non-English  speaking,  and  children  of 
migratory  workers.  It  provides  for  a  new 
national  reading  Improvement  program 
to  end  the  problem  of  Illiteracy  in  otir 
Nation.  It  authorizes  a  White  Hou.se  Con- 
ference on  Education,  to  be  held  in  1977, 
which  will  provide  a  foundation  for 
educational  policymaking  In  the  years 
ahead.  Important  existing  programs.  In- 
cluding Impact  aid  and  Indian  educa- 
tion, are  refined  and  strengthened  by 
H.R.  69, 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  provisions  in 
this  bill  which  raise  serious  questions  of 
policy  and  constitutional  law.  I  am  deep- 
ly troubled  by  those  sections  which  seek 
to  regulate  the  remedies  which  courts 
may  order  in  school  desegregation  cases, 
particularly  the  so-called  antibusing 
provisions. 

The  House  has  had  occasion  In  the 
past  to  debate  this  Issue  at  length.  When 
proposals  were  made  which  would  un- 
equivocally Interfere  with  the  Judicial 
power  to  formulate  a  remedy  for  uncon- 
stitutional segregation,  I  have  consis- 
tently voted  against  such  attempts  to 
arrest  the  desegregation  process.  I  do 
not  Join  with  those  who  would  impede 
the  pursuit  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities without  regard  to  race  or  color. 

But  the  antibusing  provisions  we  have 
before  us  are  of  a  different  order.  They, 
in  effect,  would  direct  courts  to  desegre- 
gate schools  using  devices  in  an  order 
of  priority,  with  busing  as  a  last  resort. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  maimer  in  which 
Judges  have  operated  in  the  past.  There 
is  nothing  inherently  good  or  bad  about 
busing:  it  is  a  tool  to  correct  the  racially 
discriminatory  patterns  of  the  past.  If 
other  remedial  techniques  are  available 
which  will  satisfy  the  Constitution,  then 
busing  Is  unnecessary, 

H,R,  69  is  not  designed  to  undermine 
the  function  of  the  courts  In  adjudicating 
constitutional  rights.  Section  203ib) 
states  without  reservation  that — 

The  provisions  of  this  title  are  not  in- 
tended to  modify  or  diminish  the  authority 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
force fully  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States, 

That  language  clearly  demonstrates 
the  congressional  intent  to  leave  with 
the  courts  the  final  determination  of 
what  the  Constitution  requires. 

That  the  Judicial  branch  is  the  final 
arbiter  of  constitutional  controversies  has 
been  made  only  too  plain  in  recent  days. 
Whatever  lingering  doubts  may  liavc 
been  harbored  by  those  who  would  as- 
sign that  responsibility  elsewhere  were 
laid  to  rest  by  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  United  States  against 
Nixon.  In  that  case,  a  unanimous  Court 
reminded  the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
President,  as  John  Marshall  observed 
over  170  years  ago,  that — 
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It  Is  emphatically  the  province  and  duty 
of  the  Judicial  department  to  say  what  the 
law  Is. 

Thus  the  provisions  of  H.R.  69  which 
would,  lor  example,  restrict  the  use  of 
busing,  sections  215,  251.  and  252:  delay 
the  implementation  of  desegregation  or- 
ders, sections  218,  253.  258,  and  259: 
prohibit  Interdistrict  desegregation 
where  the  Constitution  requires  it,  sec- 
tions 216,  and  257:  and  bar  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  transporting  students, 
section  252,  must  be  read  restrictively 
to  avoid  an  unconstitutional  interfer- 
ence with  the  judicial  function.  While  I 
deplore  the  inclusion  of  these  provisions 
in  the  legislation  before  us,  I  trust  that 
the  courts  will  not  allow  them  to  be  used 
in  contravention  of  established  legal 
precedent  in  the  area  of  civil  rights. 

School  desegregation  cases  have  been 
in  the  courts  for  many  years.  They  are 
not  new  to  the  judiciary.  The  scope  of 
the  constitutional  right  and  remedy  has 
been  defined  with  some  precision.  We  do 
not  legislate  in  the  area  of  novel  doctrine. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court 
invalidated  an  anttbusing  law  which 
"would  inescapably  operate  to  obstruct 
the  remedies"  constitutionally  required 
to  remove  the  vestiges  of  the  dual  school 
system  based  on  race.  (North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Education  v,  Sivann,  402 
U.S.  43  11971  >.  It  is  that  decision  and 
others  which  compel  us  to  Include  in  this 
bill  the  e.xception  set  forth  in  section  203 
'b>.  We  could  not  do  otherwise  without 
being  unfaithful  to  the  Constitution. 

I  could  support  this  legislation  far 
more  enthusiastically  if  it  did  not  Include 
the  antibusing  provisions  I  have  dis- 
cussed. Yet,  I  believe  It  would  be  far 
worse  to  recommit  H.R.  69  and  start  all 
over  again.  The  prospect  of  reverting  to 
funding  education  programs  through 
continuing  resolutions  for  another  year 
is  a  dismal  one.  indeed.  More  over,  anti- 
busing  amendments  could  be  attached 
to  such  resolutions  as  readily  as  they 
have  been  added  to  the  legislation  before 
us.  I  believe  that  the  approval  of  this 
conference  report  is  a  necessary  stop  to- 
ward reaching  the  goal  of  providing  an 
adequate  education  to  all  Americans. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  prertous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  he  was  in  doubt. 

Mr.  QTJIE.  Mr  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  323,  nays  83, 
not  voting  28.  as  follows; 


IRolI  No. 

4241 

YEAS— 323 

AbdDOr 

BadUIo 

Be  wen 

AOzug 

Ba  rails 

Brademas 

Actams 

Barrett 

Bray 

Addabbo 

Be:i 

Breaux 

AndersoD 

Bergland 

Breckinridge 

Cillf. 

BevUl 

Brooks 

Anderson 

ni. 

Blester 

Broomfield 

Andrews, 

NC. 

Bingham 

Brotzman 

Andrews. 

Beatnik 

Brown.  Calif 

N.  Dak. 

BOggB 

Brown.  Mich 

Ashley 

Bound 

Brown.  Ohio 

Asplo. 

BolliOB 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  CalU. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton.  John 

Biirton,  PlilUlp 

Byron 

Carney.  Ohio 

Casey,  Tex. 

ccderberg 

Chamberlain 

C happen 

Clark 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collins,  ni. 

Conable 

Corman 

cotter 

Coughlin 

Cronln 

Daniels. 
Domlnlck  V. 

Danielson 

Davis,  S-C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dpnbolm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Drlnan 

Dulskt 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckbardt 

EdTT&rdB,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Erlenbom 

Efhleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Praser 

Prellngbuysen 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Froebllch 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Ola '.mo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Qoldwater 

GoniZ&les 

Graseo 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Grovcr 

Gubser 

Gude 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanraban 

Harrington 

Haraba 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Hel  stock  1 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUlls 

Hlnstaaw 

Hogan 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 


Alexander 
Annunzjo 
Archer 


Howard 
Kudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 

Johnson.  CalU. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jordan 
Knrth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketcbum 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Kocli 
K5T0S 

Lagomarslno 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long,  La- 
Long.  Md. 
Lutan 
Luken 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCol  lister 
Mccormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
Mc  Kinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madlgan 
Mallary 
Mann 
Marazltl 
Mathlas.  calif. 
MatsunagB 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Mel  Cher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvlosky 
Michel 
mi:  ford 
Miller 
Mills 
Minisb 
Mink 

Mlnsball,  Ohio 
Mitchell.  Md. 
Mitchell.  N,T. 
Moll  Oban 
Moorbead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moaber 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Murtba 
Myers 
Natcber 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
03rten 
Owens 
Parrls 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pod  ell 

Powell.  Ohio 
Prever 
Price,  111. 
Price.  Tex. 
Prttchard 
Quie 
QutUen 
Rallfiback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Reea 
Regula 

NAYS— 83 


Armstrong  Bauman 

Ashbrook  Beard 

Baker  Bennett 


Retd 

Reuss 

Rhodei 

RUgle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Rod  1  no 

Roe 

Ropers 

aoncalio.  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

R'jppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarastn 

Sar  banes 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sc  breeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Stkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smlih.  Iowa 

smith,  N.Y. 

Stacgers 

Stanton. 

J.  wuiiam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 

Stctcer.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcort 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thompson.  N  J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Towell.  Nev. 
Trailer 
rt'all 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Verser 
Vi«orlto 
Waldie 
WBl.sh 
Wbalen 
White 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Will  lams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H.. 

collf. 

Wilson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
WrlRht 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wvman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  Ga, 
Young.  111. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Btaggl 

Blackburn 

Brlnkley 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Butler 

Camp 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Cochran 

Collier 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conlan 

Conyers 

Crane 

D&Diel,  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 

W.  Jr. 
Dellums 
Devlne 
Dingell 
Downing 
Esch 
Piynt 
Ford 


PijUod 

Gettys 

Oinn 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Ht'oert 

Holt 

H  liber 

Hutcblnson 

Jarman 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kaykendall 

Landgrebe 

latta 

Lott 

Mahcn 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mat  his.  Ga. 

MIzell 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Nedzl 

O'Hara 

Passman 


Tatman 

Poage 

Rarlck 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Salter  field 

Shuster 

Snyder 

Spence 

Sieed 

Stee^man 

Stelger.  Aria. 

stubblefleld 

stuckey 

symms 

Teague 

Treen 

Wageonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Young.  S.O. 


NOT  VOTING— 28 


Arends 

Brasco 

Carey.  N.T. 

Carter 

Cblab(rim 

Clay 

Conte 

Culver 

Davis.  Ga. 

de  la  Garza 


Dlggs 
EUberg 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Green.  Oreg. 

Griffiths 
Gunter 
Henna 

Hensen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Holifield 


Jones.  Ala. 
Landrum 
MrSpadden 
ONelll 
Rooney.  N.Y. 
Roscenkowekt 
Tlernan 
Vander  Veen 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  CNelU  for.  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Carey  ot  New  York  for.  with  Mr.  Lan- 
drum against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  XSavls  ot 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Etlberg  with  Mr.  Arenda. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Booney  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Greon 
of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Bdte,  Hansen  of  Washing'- 
ton. 

Mr.  Gunter  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  ^fr.  HoU&eld. 

Mr.  Vender  Veen  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mrs.  Cblsbolm  with  Mrs.  GrlfBths. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  MoSpaddan. 

Mr.  de  la  Gazza  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerte.  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  a  bill  of 
the  Senate  (S.  2665)  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  increased  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  International 
Development  Association."  with  an 
amendment  in  which  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSHJERATION  OP 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 570.  AXJTHORIZING  CLERK 
TO  MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  THE 
ENROLLMENT  OF  H.R.  69 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  <H.  Con.  Rea.  570) 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 


PROVIDING  FOR  INCREASED  PAR- 
TICIPATION BY  UNITED  STATES 
IN  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2665) 
to  provide  for  increased  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  International 
Development  Association,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  Hou^e  amendments,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Page  3,  line  4.  of  the  Bouse  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "(No  nUe.l"  and 
insert:  "No  provision  of  any  law  In  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
no  rule.*'. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendments  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 570.  AUTHORIZING  THE 
CLERK  TO  MAKE  CORRECTIONS 
IN  THE  ENROLLMENT  OF  HH.  69 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  570). 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject. 

Thp  SPEAKER.  Objection  la  heard. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  69,  Education 
Amendments  of  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDINQ  COMPREHENSIVE,  CO- 
ORDINATED APPROACH  TO  PROB- 
LEMS OP  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  821) 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  juvenile  justice 


in  the  United  States  and  to  provide  a 
comprehensive,  coordinated  approach  to 
the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
.  The  Clerk  read  the  OUe  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S,  821 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in  Congress  asaembled.   Tbst  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "JuvenUe  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974". 
TITLE    I— FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION 
OP   PtmPOSE 
Sec.  101.   (a)    Section  titled  "Declaration 
and  Purpose"  In  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control    and   Safe   Streets   Act   of    1968     as 
amended  (82  Stat.  197;  B4  Stat.  1881:  87  Stat. 
197),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  the  second  paragraph  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"Congress  finds  further  that  the  high  Inci- 
dence of  delinquency  In  the  tJnlted  States 
today  results  In  enormous  annual  cost  and 
Immeasurable  loss  In  human  life,  personal 
security,  and  wasted  human  resources,  and 
(2)  that  juvenUe  delinquency  constitutes  a 
growing  threat  to  the  national  welfare  re- 
quiring Immediate  and  comprehensive  action 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  reduce  -and 
prevent  delinquency." 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"It  is  therefore  the  further  declared  policy 
of  Congress  to  provide  the  necessary  re- 
sources, leadership,  and  coordination  of  (l) 
develop  and  implement  effective  methods  of 
preventing  and  reducing  juvenile  delin- 
quency; (2)  to  develop  and  conduct  effective 
programs  to  prevent  delinquency,  to  divert 
Juveniles  from  the  traditional  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice system  and  to  provide  crltlcaUy  needed 
alternatives,  to  institutionalization;  (3)  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  JuvenUe  justice  In  the 
tJnlted  States:  and  (4)  to  Increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  State  and  local  governments  and 
public  and  private  agencies  to  conduct  effec- 
tive JuvenUe  Justice  and  delinquency  pre- 
vention and  rehabUltatlon  programs  and  to 
provide  research,  evaluation,  and  training 
services  in  the  field  of  JuvenUe  Justice  and 
delinquency  prevention." 

DEf  LN  I'I'lOlf 8 

Sec.  103.  Section  601  of  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streete  Act  of 
1966,  ae  amended  (82  Stat.  197;  84  Stat.  1881; 
87  Stat.  197).  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
the  foUowtng  new  subsections: 

"(p)  the  term  'community  based'  faculty, 
program,  or  service,  as  used  m  part  P,  means 
a  smaU,  open  group  or  home  or  other  suit- 
able place  located  near  the  adult  offender's 
or  Juvenile's  home  or  famUy  and  programs 
of  community  supervision  and  service  which 
maintain  community  and  consumer  partici- 
pation In  the  planning,  operation,  and  eval- 
uation of  their  programs  which  may  include. 
but  are  not  limited  to.  medical,  educational, 
vocational,  social,  and  psychological  guid- 
ance, training,  counseling,  drug  treatment, 
and  other  rehabUltatlve  services; 

'■(q)  the  term  Tederal  JuvenUe  deUn- 
quency  program'  means  any  Juvenile  delln- 
quUicy  program  which  Is  conducted  directly, 
or  indirectly,  or  is  assisted  by  any  Federal 
department  or  agency,  including  any  pro- 
gram funded  under  this  Act; 

"(r)  the  term  'JuvenUe  delinquency  pro- 
gram' means  any  program  or  activity  related 
to  Juvenile  delinquency  prevention,  control, 
diversion,    treatment.    rehabUltatlon.    plan- 


ning, education,  training,  and  research,  in- 
cluding drug  abuse  programs;  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Juvenile  Justice  system:  and  any 
program  or  activity  for  neglected,  abandoned, 
or  dependent  youth  and  other  youth  who 
are  In  danger  of  becoming  delinquent." 
TITLE  n — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FED- 
ERAL JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  ACT 
Sec.  201.  Section  6031  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"i  6031.  Definitions 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  a  'Juve- 
nUe' Is  a  person  who  has  not  attained  his 
eighteenth  birthday,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
proceedings  and  disposition  under  this  chap- 
ter for  an  alleged  act  of  juvenile  deUnquency, 
a  person  who  has  not  attained  his  twenty- 
first  birthday,  and^juvenUe  delinquency'  is 
the  violation  of  a  Kw  of  the  United  States 
comnutted  by  a  persAi  prior  to  his  eighteenth 
birthday  which  would  have  been  a  crime  If 
committed  by  an  adult." 

DKLINQtTSNCT  PmOCEEDIKGS  IN  DISTUCT  COUBTS 

Sec.  202.  Section  5032  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUom : 
"\  5032.  Dellnouency  proceedings  In  district 
court.^:      transfer     for     criminal 
prosecution 

"A  JuvenUe  alleged  to  have  committed  an 
act  of  Juvenile  delinquency  shall  not  be  pro- 
ceeded against  In  any  court  of  the  United 
States  unless  the  Attorney  General,  after  In- 
vesugatlon,  certifies  to  an  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  that  the  Juve- 
nile court  or  other  appropriate  court  of  a 
State  (1)  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  or  re- 
fuses to  assume  Jurisdiction  over  said  Juve- 
nUe with  respects  to  such  alleged  act  of 
JuvenUe  delinquency,  or  (21  does  not  have 
available  programs  and  services  adequate  for 
the  needs  of  Juveniles. 

"If  the  Attorney  General  does  not  so  cer- 
tify, such  Juvenile  shaU  be  surrendered  to 
the  appropriate  legal  authorities  of  such 
State. 

"If  an  allied  JuvenUe  delinquent  Is  not 
surrendered  to  the  authorities  of  a  State  ur 
the  District  of  Columbia  'pursuant  to  this 
section,  any  proceedings  against  him  shall 
be  in  an  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States.  For  such  purposes,  the  court 
may  be  convened  at  any  time  and  place 
within  the  district.  In  chambers  or  other- 
wise. The  Attorney  General  shaU  proceed  by 
Information,  and  no  criminal  prosecution 
shall  be  instituted  for  the  aUeged  act  of 
Juvenile  deimquency  except  as  provided 
below. 

"A  JuvenUe  who  Is  alleged  to  have  com- 
mitted an  act  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
who  Is  not  surrendered  to  State  authorities 
shall  be  proceeded  against  under  this  chap- 
ter unless  be  has  requested  in  writing  upon 
advice  of  counsel  to  be  proceeded  against  as 
an  adult,  except  that,  with  respect  to  a  Juve- 
nile sixteen  years  and  older  alleged  to  have 
committed  an  act  after  his  sixteenth  birth- 
day which  if  committed  by  an  adult  would 
be  a  felony  punishable  by  a  maximum  pen- 
alty of  ten  years  ImprUoument  or  more,  life 
Imprisonment,  or  death,  criminal  prosecu- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  alleged  act  may  be 
begun  by  motion  to  transfer  of  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States.  If  such  court  finds,  after 
hearing,  such  transfer  would  be  in  the  Inter- 
est of  Justice, 

•■Evidence  of  the  following  factors  shall  be 
considered,  and  findings  with  regard  to  each 
factor  shall  be  made  In  the  record.  In  assess- 
ing whether  a  transfer  would  be  In  the  In- 
terest of  Justice:  the  age  and  social  back- 
ground of  the  JuvenUe:  the  nature  of  the  al- 
leped  offense;  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
Juvenile's  prior  delinquency  record:  the  Juve- 
nile's present  intellectual  development  and 
ps\-chologlcal  maturity:  the  nature  of  past 
treatment  efforts  and  the  Juvenile's  response 
to  such  efforts;  the  avaUabmty  of  programs 
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designed  to  treat  the  JuveoUe's  betuvionl 
problems. 

"Rea5onab)e  notice  of  the  transfer  hear- 
ing shall  be  given  to  the  JuvenUe,  his  parents, 
guardlfi-o,  or  custodian  and  to  this  counsel. 
The  Juvenile  shall  be  assisted  by  counsel 
during  the  transfer  hearing,  and  at  every 
other  critical  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

"Once  a  Juvenile  has  entered  a  plea  of 
guKly  or  the  proceeding  has  reached  the 
stage  that  evidence  has  begun  to  be  taken 
with  respect  to  a  crime  or  an  alleged  act  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  subsequent  crhnltial 
prosecution  or  Juvenile  proceedlnga  based 
upon  such  alleged  act  of  delinquency  shall 
be  barred. 

"SiatemeTits  made  by  a  juvenile  prior  to  or 
during  a  transfer  hearing  under  this  section 
ahall  not  be  admissible  at  subsequent  crim- 
inal proescutlons." 

CUSTODT 

Sec    303.  Section  5033  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
"  (  5033.  Custody  prior  to  appearance  beiore 
magistrate 

"Whenever  a  Juvenile  15  taken  Into  custody 
for  an  alleged  act  of  JuvenUe  dellnquencv. 
the  arrestiug  officer  shall  Immediately  advise 
such  juvemie  of  his  legal  rsgrhts,  In  lancnace 
comprehensible  to  a  Juvenile,  and  shall  Im- 
mediately notify  the  Attorney  General  a:id 
the  juvenile's  parents,  guardian,  or  custodian 
of  such  custody.  The  arresting  officer  shaU 
also  ncilly  the  pareats.  guardian,  or  cus- 
todian of  the  rights  of  the  Juvenli^  <nd  of  the 
nature  of  the  alleged  offense. 

"The  Juvenile  shall  be  taken  before  a  mag- 
istrate forthwith.  In  no  event  shall  the  Ju- 
venUe be  detained  for  longer  than  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  before  being  brought  be- 
fore a  magistrate." 

OtmrS    OP    MACISTEATE 

Sec.  204.  Section  6034  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
*'  f  5034.  Duties  of  magistrate 

"The  magistrate  shall  Insure  that  the  Ju- 
veruie  Is  represented  by  counsel  before  rro- 
ccedlng  with  critical  stages  of  the  proceed- 
ings. Counsel  shall  be  assigned  to  represent 
a  JuvenUe  when  the  Juvenile  ajid  his  parents, 
guardian,  or  custodian  are  financially  un- 
able to  obtain  adequate  representation.  In 
cases  where  the  JuvenUe  and  his  parents, 
guardian,  or  custodian  are  financially  able 
to  obtain  adequate  representation  but  have 
not  retained  counsel,  the  magistrate  may 
assign  coimEel  and  orrter  the  payment  of 
reasonable  attorney*,  fees  or  may  direct  the 
Juvenile,  his  parents,  guardian,  or  custodian 
to  retain  private  counsel  within  a  speciGed 
period  of  time. 

"The  magistrate  may  appoint  a  guardian 
ad  litem  if  a  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
Juvenile  is  not  present,  or  if  the  magistrate 
has  reason  to  believe  that  the  parents  or 
guardian  will  not  cccperate  with  the  JuvenUe 
In  preparing  for  trial,  or  that  the  interests  of 
the  parents  or  guardian  and  those  of  the 
JuvenUe  are  adverse. 

"If  the  Juvenile  has  not  been  discharged 
before  his  initial  appearance  before  the  mag- 
IitTdte  shall  release  the  JuvenUe  to  his 
parents,  guardian,  custodian,  or  other  re- 
sponsible party  (Including,  but  not  Umlted 
to,  the  director  of  a  shelter-care  faciuty) 
upon  their  promise  to  bring  such  JuvenUe  be- 
fore the  appropriate  court  when  requested  *jy 
such  court  unless  the  maelstrate  determines, 
after  hearing,  at  which  the  juvenile  la  repre- 
sented by  counsel,  that  the  detention  of  such 
juvenile  is  required  to  secure  his  timely 
appearance  before  the  appropriate  court  or 
to  insure  his  safety  or  that  of  others," 

DBTEItTIOIff 

Sec.    205.    Section    503S    of    this    title    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  5035.  Detention  prior  to  disposition 

"A  JuvenUe  alleged  to  be  deUnquent  may 
be  detained  only  in  a  JuvenUe  facility  or 
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such  other  suitable  place  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  designate.  Whenever  possible, 
detention  shall  b«  In  a  foster  home  or  com- 
munity based  facility  located  In  or  near 
his  home  community.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  not  cause  any  Juvenile  alleged  to  be 
delinquent  to  be  detained  or  conOncd  In  any 
Institution  In  which  the  juvenile  has  regular 
conuct  with  adult  persons  convicted  of  a 
crime  or  awaiting  trial  on  criminal  charges 
are  confined.  Insofar  as  possible,  alleged 
delinquents  shaU  be  kept  separate  from 
adjudicated  delinquents.  Everv  Juvenile  In 
custody  ShaU  be  provided  with  adequate 
;ood.  heat,  light,  sanitary  faculties,  becdmg, 
clothing,  recreation,  education,  and  medical 
care,  including  necessary  psychiatric,  psy- 
chological,  or  other  care   and   treatment." 

SPITEDT  T1UAL 

ate.    208.    Section    5036    of    this    title    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"!  5038.  Speedy  trial 

"If  an  alleged  delinquent  who  Is  In  deten- 
tion pending  trial  Is  not  brought  to  trial 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  upon  which 
such  detention  was  begun,  the  Information 
shall  be  dismissed  on  motion  of  the  alleged 
deUnquent  or  at  the  direction  of  the  court, 
unless  the  Attorney  General  shows  that 
additional  delay  was  caused  by  the  Juvenile 
or  his  counsel,  or  consented  to  by  the  Ju- 
venUe and  his  counsel,  or  would  be  In  the 
Interest  of  Justice  In  the  psrtlciuar  case. 
Delays  attributable  solely  to  court  calendar 
congestion  may  not  be  considered  In  the 
Interest  of  Justice.  Ejcept  In  ejtttaordlnary 
circumstances,  an  Information  dismissed 
under  this  section  may  not  be  relnstltuted. 
oispostnoN 
Sec.  207.  Section  5037  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows; 
"8  5037.  Dispositional  hearing 

"(a)  If  a  JuvenUe  Is  adjudicated  delin- 
quent, a  separate  dispositional  hearing  shall 
be  held  no  later  than  twenty  court  days 
after  trial  unless  the  court  has  ordered 
further  study  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(c).  Copies  of  the  presentence  report  shaU 
be  provided  to  the  attorneys  for  both  the 
JuvenUe  and  the  Government  a  reasonable 
time  In  advance  of  the  hearing. 

"(b)  The  court  may  suspend  the  adjudi- 
cation of  delinquency  or  the  disposition  of 
the  delinquent  on  such  condltloM  as  It  deems 
proper,  place  him  on  probation,  cr  commit 
him  to  the  custody  of  the  Attomev  General. 
Probation,  commitment,  cr  commitment  In 
accordance  with  subsection  ( c  i  shall  not  en- 
tend  beyond  the  Juvenile's  twenty-flrst 
birthday  or  the  maximum  term  which  could 
have  been  Imposed  on  an  adult  convicted  of 
the  same  offense,  whichever  is  sooner,  unless 
the  JuvenUe  has  attained  his  nlnteenth  birth- 
day at  the  time  of  disposition.  In  which  case 
probation,  commitment,  or  commitment  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (c)  shall  not 
exceed  the  lesser  of  two  years  or  the  maxi- 
mum term  which  could  have  been  Imposed 
on  an  adult  convicted  of  the  same  offense. 

"(c)  If  the  court  desires  more  detaUcd  in- 
formation concerning  an  alleged  or  adjudi- 
cated deUnquent.  It  may  commit  him.  after 
notice  and  hearing  ot  which  the  Juvenile  Is 
represented  by  coun.scl,  to  the  custodv  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  observation  and  study 
by  an  appropriate  agency.  Such  observation 
and  study  shall  be  conducted  on  an  out- 
patient basis,  unless  the  court  determines 
that  Inpatient  observation  and  study  are  nec- 
essary to  obtain  the  desired  Information.  In 
the  case  of  an  alleged  Juvenile  delinquent. 
Inpatient  study  may  be  ordered  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  Juvenile  and  his  attorney. 
The  a??ency  shall  make  a  complete  study  of 
the  alleged  cr  adjudicated  dellnqvcnt  to' as- 
certain his  personal  traits,  his  capabUltles.  h'.s 
background,  any  previous  deimquency  or 
criminal  experience,  any  mental  or  physical 
defect,  and  any  other  relevant  factors.  The 
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Attorney  General  shall  submit  to  the  court 
and  the  attorneys  for  the  JuvenUe  and  the 
Government  the  resiuts  of  the  study  within 
thirty  days  after  the  commitment  of  the  Ju- 
venile, unless  the  court  grants  additional 
tune." 

JtJTEKILE  BZCORDS 

Sec    308.  Section  5038  U  added,  to  read 
as  follows; 
"S  6038.  Use  of  Juvenile  records 

•|a)  Throughout  the  JuvenUe  delinquency 
proceeding,  the  court  shall  safeguard  the 
records  from  disclosure.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  any  Juvenile  delinquency  proceeding 
whether  or  not  there  Is  an  adjudication  the 
district  court  shaU  order  the  entire  flle  and 
record  of  such  proceeding  sealed.  .«ter  such 
sealing,  the  court  shaU  not  release  these  rec- 
ords except  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet 
the  following  circumstances; 

"(1)  Inquiries  received  from  another  court 
of  law; 

"(2)  Inquiries  from  an  agency  preparing  a 
presentence  report  for  another  court; 

"(8)  inquiries  from  law  enforcement 
agencies  where  the  request  for  information 
Ui  related  to  the  investigation  of  a  crime 
or  a  position  within  that  agency: 

"(4)  inquiries,  in  writing,  from  the  dlrec 
tor  of  a  treatment  agency  or  the  director  of 
a  faculty  to  which  the  JuvenUe  has  been 
committed  by  the  court:  and 

"(5)  inquiries  from  an  agency  consider- 
ing the  person  for  a  position  immediately  and 
directly  affecting  the  national  security. 
Unless  otherwise  authorized  by  this  section, 
information  about  the  sealed  record  may  not 
be  released  when  the  request  for  Informa- 
tion is  related  to  an  application  for  employ- 
ment. Ucense,  bonding,  or  any  clvU  right 
or  privilege.  Responses  to  such  inquiries  shall 
not  be  different  from  responses  made  about 
persons  who  have  never  been  Involved  in 
a  delinquency  proceeding. 

"(b)  District  courts  exercising  Jurisdic- 
tion over  any  Juvenile  shall  mform  the  Juve- 
nUe, and  his  parent  or  guardian,  in  writing 
In  clear  and  nontechnical  language  of  rights 
relating  to  the  sealing  of  his  JuveiUIe  rec- 
ord. 

"(c)  During  the  course  of  any  JuvenUe 
delinquency  proceeding,  aU  information  and 
recottls  relating  to  the  proceeding,  which  are 
obtained  or  prepared  in  the  discharge  of  an 
olBclal  duty  by  an  employee  ot  the  court  or 
agency,  shall  not  be  disclosed  directly  or  in- 
directly to  anyone  other  than  the  Judge, 
counsel  for  the  Juvenile  and  the  govern- 
ment, or  others  entitled  under  this  section 
to  receive  sealed  records. 

"(d)  Unless  a  Juvenile  who  Is  taken  into 
custody  is  proeecuted  as  an  adult — 

"(1)  neither  the  fingerprints  nor  a  photo- 
graph shall  be  taken,  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  Judge;  and 

"(2)  neither  the  name  nor  picture  of  any 
Juvenile  shaU  bo  made  public  by  any  medium 
of  public  information  In  connection  with  a 
JuvenUe  delinquency  proceeding." 

COMMITMENT 

Sec.  209.  Section  6039  Is  added,  to  read  aa 
f  oUows ; 

"i  5039.  Coimnitment 

"No  JuvenUe  committed  to  the  custody  at 
the  Attorney  General  may  be  placed  or  re- 
tained In  an  adult  JaU  or  correctional  Insti- 
tution In  which  be  has  regular  contact  with 
adults  incarcerated  because  they  have  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  or  are  awaiting  trial  on 
criminal  charges. 

•'Every  Juvenile  who  has  been  commlttad 
shall  be  provided  with  adequate  food,  best, 
light,  samtary  faculties,  bedding,  clothing, 
recreation,  counseling,  education,  training, 
and  medical  care.  Including  necessary  psy- 
chiatric, psychological,  or  other  care  and 
treatment. 

"Whenever  possible,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  conunlt  a  JuvetiUfl  to  a  foster  home  or 
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community -based  facility  located  In  or  near 
h>s  home  community." 

BtTPPOBT 

Sec.  310,  Section  6040  is  added,  to  read  as 

lollows; 

"i  6040.  Support 

"The  Attorney  General  may  contnwt  with 
any  public  or  private  agency  or  Individual 
and  such  community -based  faclUtles  as  half- 
way bouses  and  foster  homes  for  the  obser- 
vation and  study  and  the  custody  and  care 
of  Juveniles  In  his  custody.  For  these  pur- 
poses, the  Attorney  General  may  promulgate 
such  regulations  as  are  necessary  and  may 
use  the  appropriation  for  "support  of  United 
States'  prisoners'  or  such  other  appropria- 
tions as  he   may  designate." 

PAaOLX 

Sfic.  311.  Section  6041  Is  added  to  read  as 
follows: 
"S  6041.  Parole 

"The  Board  of  Parole  shall  release  from 
custody,  on  such  conditions  as  It  deems  nec- 
essary, each  JuvenUe  deUnquent  who  has 
been  committed,  as  soon  as  the  Board  Is  sat- 
isSed  that  he  is  likely  to  remain  at  liberty 
without  violating  the  law  and  when  such 
release  would  be  in  the  interest  of  Justice.*' 

ftXVOCATZON 

Sec.  313.  SecUon  6043  is  added  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"S  5042.  Revocation  of  parole  or  probation 
"Any  JuvenUe  parolee  or  probationer  shall 

be  accorded  notice  and  a  hearing  with  coun- 
sel  before  his  parole  or  probation  can  be 

revoked." 
Sec.  213.  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter 

403   of   this   title    Is   amended    to   read   aa 

follows: 

"Sec. 

"6031.  Definitions. 

"5033.  Delinquency  proceedings  In  district 
courts;  transfer  for  criminal  prose- 
cution. 

"5033.  Custody  prior  to  appearance  before 
magistrate. 

"5034.  Duties  of  magistrate. 

"5035.  Detention  prior  to  dlsprntlon. 

"5036.  Speedy  trial. 

"5037.  Dispositional  hearing. 

"5038.  Use  of  Juvenile  records. 

"5039.  Commitment. 

"5040.  Support. 

"5041.  Parole. 

"5042.  Revocation  of  parole  or  probation.". 
TITLE  ni— JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DE- 
LINQUENCY PREVENTION  OFFICE 
Sec.  301.  Section  203(a)  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  Of  1068,  as  amended  (82  Stat.  197;  84 
Stat.  1881;  87  Stat.  197).  Is  further  amended 
by  deleting  the  third  full  sentence  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
State  planning  agency  and  any  regional  plan- 
ning imlts  within  the  State  shall  within 
their  respective  Jurisdictions  be  representa- 
tive of  the  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice  agencies  Including  agencies  directly 
related  to  the  prevention  and  control  of 
Juvenile  delinquency,  units  of  general  local 
governments,  and  public  agencies  maintain- 
ing programs  to  reduce  and  control  crime. 
and  shall  Include  representatives  of  citizen. 
professional,  and  community  organizations 
including  organizations  directly  related  to 
delinquency  prevention.". 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Parts  P,  G.  H.  and  I  of  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  as  amended  (82  Stat. 
197;  84  Stat.  1881;  87  Stat.  197).  and  all 
references  thereto,  are  redesignated  as  parts 
G.  H.  I,  and  J,  respectively. 

(b)  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended 
(82  Stat.  197;  84  Stat.  1881:  87  Stat.  197). 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  after  part  E 
the  following  new  part  F: 


"Part  P — Juvenile  Justice  and  Delih- 

QOENCT    PBEVEKnON 
"KSTAaLXSaMENT    OF   OmCE 

'Sec.  471.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created 
within  the  Department  of  Justice,  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration,  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  (referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the 
'Office'). 

"(b)  The  programs  authorized  In  part  P 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  this  part)  and 
all  other  programs  concerned  with  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  administered  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  abal^ 
be  administered  or  subject  to  the  policy  di- 
rection of  the  Office  established  under  this 
section. 

"(c)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  Of- 
fice an  Assistant  Administrator  who  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(d)  The  Assistant  Administrator  shall  ex- 
ercise all  necessary  powers,  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

"(e)  There  shall  be  In  the  Office  a  Deputy 
Assistant  Administrator  who  shall  be  ap- 
pohated  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration.  The 
Deputy  Assistant  Administrator  shall  per- 
form such  functions  as  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator from  time  to  time  assigns  or  dele- 
gates, and  shall  act  as  Assistant  Administra- 
tor during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Assistant  Administrator  or  In  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator. 

"(f)  There  shall  be  established  in  the  Of- 
fice a  Deputy  Assistant  Administrator  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Administrator 
whose  function  shall  be  to  supervise  and  di- 
rect the  National  Institute  for  Juvenile 
Justice  established  under  section  490  of  this 
Act. 

"(g)  Section  5108(c)  (10)  of  tlUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  word 
'twenty-two'  and  insertmg  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  'twenty-five'. 

"PEBSONNEL,  SPECIAL  PERSONNEl.,  EXPCBT6, 

AND    CONSTILTANTS 

'Sec.  472.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  aelect,  employ,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  officers  and  employees. 
Including  attorneys,  as  are  necessary  to  per- 
form the  functions  vested  In  him  and  to  pre- 
scribe their  functions. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
select,  appoint,  and  employ  not  to  exceed 
three  officers  and  to  fix  their  compensation 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  now  or  here- 
after prescribed  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  by  section  5332  of  Utle  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Administra- 
tor, the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  Is  au- 
thorized to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
any  of  Its  personnel  to  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  his 
functions  under  this  Act. 

■*(dl  The  Administrator  may  obtain  serv- 
ices as  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  6 
of  the  UrUted  States  Code,  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed 
for  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  by  sec- 
tion S332  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  (3ode. 

"VOLT7NTART    SERVICE 

"Sec.  473.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  accept  and  employ,  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  voluntary  and  un- 
compensated services  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  666(b)). 

"CONCENTRATION    OP   FEDERAL   EPPOETS 

"Sec.  474.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  im- 
plement overall  policy  and  develop  objectives 
and  priorities  for  all  Federal  Juvenile  delin- 
quency programs  and  activities  relating  to 
prevention,  diversion,  training,  treatment, 
rehabilitation,  evaluation,  research,  and  Im- 


provement of  the  Juvenile  Jtutice  system  in 
the  United  States.  In  carrying  out  lils  func- 
tions, the  Administrator  shall  consult  with 
the  Interdepartmental  Council  and  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  advise  ttie  President  through  the  At- 
torney General  as  to  all  matters  relating  to 
federally  assisted  JuvenUe  delinquency  pro- 
grams and  Federal  policies  regarding  Juve- 
nile delinquency; 

■*(2)  assist  operating  agencies  which  have 
direct  i^sponsi  bill  ties  or  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency  In  the  de- 
velopment and  promulgation  of  regulations, 
guidelines,  requirements,  criteria,  standards, 
procedures,  and  budget  requests  in  accord- 
ance with  the  policies,  priorities,  and  objec- 
tives he  establishes; 

"(3)  conduct  and  support  evaluations  and 
studies  of  the  performance  and  results 
achieved  by  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency 
programs  and  activities  and  of  the  prospec- 
tive performance  and  results  that  might  be 
achieved  by  alternative  programs  and  activi- 
ties supplementary  to  or  in  lieu  of  those  cur- 
rently being  administered; 

"(4)  ln^}lement  Federal  Juvenile  delin- 
quency programs  and  actlviuea  among  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  and  between 
Federal  juvenile  deimquency  programs  and 
activities  and  other  Federal  programs  and 
activities  which  be  determines  may  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  success  of  the  en- 
tire Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  effort; 

"(6)  develop  annually  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  after  the  first 
year  the  legislation  is  enacted,  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  programs  con- 
ducted and  assisted  by  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  the  expenditures  made,  the 
results  achieved,  the  plans  developed,  and 
problems  in  the  operations  and  coordina- 
tion of  such  programs.  This  report  shall  in- 
clude recommendations  for  modifications  in 
organization,  management,  personnel,  stand- 
ards, budget  requests,  and  Implementation 
plans  necesaarj-  to  Increase  the  effectiveness 
of  these  programs; 

"(6)  develop  annually  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  after  the  first 
year  the  legislation  la  enacted,  prior  to 
March  I,  a  comprehensive  plan  lor  Federal 
Juvenile  delinquency  programs.  With  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  prevention  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  the  development  of  pro- 
grams and  services  whlcli  will  encourage  La- 
creased  diversion  of  Juveniles  from  the  tradi- 
tional Juvenile  Justice  system;  and 

"(7)  provide  technical  assistance  to  Fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  governments,  courts. 
public  and  private  agencies,  institutlana. 
and  individuals.  In  the  planning,  establish- 
ment, funding,  operation,  or  evaluation  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  programs. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  request  de- 
partments and  agencies  engaged  In  any 
activity  involving  any  Federal  Juvenile  de- 
linquancy  program  to  provide  him  with  such 
Information  and  reports,  and  to  conduct  su(A 
studies  and  surveys,  as  he  may  deem  to  bs 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  pvu^ioses  of  tliit 
part. 

"(dl  The  Administrator  may  delegate  any 
of  hlB  functions  under  this  part,  except  the 
making  of  regulations,  to  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Administration. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
any  other  public  agency  or  institution  in  ac- 
cordonoB  with  appropriate  agreements,  and 
to  pay  for  such  services  either  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 
"(f)   The  Administrator  is  authorised  to 
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transfer  funds  appropriated  under  this  title 
to  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govermnent  to 
develop  or  demonstrmte  new  methods  In 
JuveoUe  delinquency  prevention  and  re- 
habilitation and  to  supplement  existing  de- 
linquency prevention  and  rehabilitation 
programs  which  the  Assistant  Administrator 
finds  to  be  exceptionally  eflectlye  or  for 
which  he  finds  ther«  exists  exceptional  need. 

"ig)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to.  or  enter  into  contracts  with, 
any  public  or  private  agency.  Institution,  or 
individual  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

"(h)  All  functions  of  the  Admmistrator 
under  this  part  shall  be  coordinated  as  ap- 
propriate with  the  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  (42  U5.C.  3801  et  seq.|. 

'■JOIWT    FUNBUffG 

•  Sec.  475-  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  where  funds  are  made  avail- 
able by  more  than  one  Federal  agency  to  be 
used  by  any  agency,  organization.  Institution. 
or  individual  to  carry  out  a  Federal  Juvenile 
delinquency  program  or  activity,  any  one 
of  the  Federal  agencies  providing  funds  may 
be  requested  by  the  Administrator  to  act  for 
all  In  administering  the  funds  advanced.  In 
such  cases,  a  single  non-Federal  share  re- 
quirement may  be  established  according  to 
the  proportion  of  funds  advanced  by  each 
Federal  agency,  and  the  Administrator  may 
order  any  such  agency  to  waive  any  tech- 
nical grant  or  contract  requirement  (as  de- 
fined In  such  regulations)  which  Is  Incon- 
sistent with  the  similar  requirement  of  the 
administering  agency  or  which  the  admin- 
istering  agency   does   not   Impose. 

'TNTKanXPABTMXNTAL   COtJNCn. 

"Sec.  476.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  Interdepartmental  Council  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Council')  composed  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
■Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Director 
of  the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  or  their  respective 
designees,  and  representatives  of  such  other 
agencies  as  the  President  shall  designate. 

"(bi  The  Attorney  General  or  his  designee 
shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

"(c)  The  function  of  the  Council  shall  be 
to  coonllnate  all  Federal  Juvenile  delin- 
quency programs. 

"(d)  The  Councu  shall  meet  a  minimum  of 
ilx  times  per  year  and  the  activities  of  the 
Council  shall  be  Included  In  the  annual 
report  required  by  section  474(b)  (8)  of  this 
title. 

"(e)  The  Chairman  ihall  appoint  an 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  CouncH  and  such 
pertonnel  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Council. 

"AOVTSOtIT  COMMZTTCX 

"Sic.  477.  (a)  There  la  hereby  establlihed 
a  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'Advisory  Com- 
mittee') which  shau  consist  of  twenty-one 
members. 

"(b)  The  members  of  the  Interdepart- 
mental  Council  or  their  respective  designee 
shall  be  ex  omclo  members  of  the  Com- 
mlttee. 

"(c)  The  regular  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Attorney  General  from  persons  who  by 
virtue  of  their  training  or  experience  have 
special  knowledge  concerning  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency  or 
the  administration  of  Juvenile  Justice,  inch 
as  Juvenile  or  family  court  Judges;  proba- 
tion, correctional,  or  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel: and  representatives  of  private  volun- 
tary organizations  and  community-based 
programs.  The  President  shall  designate  the 
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Chairman.  A  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Advisory  Committee,  Including  the 
Chalnn&n.  shall  not  be  full-time  employees 
of  Pederel,  State,  or  local  governments.  At 
least  seven  members  shall  not  have  attained 
twenty-Blx  years  of  age  on  the  date  of  their 
appointment. 

"(d)  Members  appointed  by  the  President 
to  the  Committee  shall  serve  for  terms  of 
four  years  and  shall  be  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment except  that  for  the  flrst  compo- 
sition of  the  Advisory  Committee,  one-third 
of  these  members  shall  be  appointed  to  one- 
year  terms,  one-third  to  two-year  terms,  and 
,one-thlrd  to  three-year  terms;  thereafter 
each  term  shall  be  four  years.  Any  members 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
"DtrnEs  or  the  advisost  committee 

'■Skc.  478.  (a)  The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but 
not  lees  than  four  times  a  year. 

"(b)  The  Advtaory  Committee  shall  make 
recommendations  to  the  Administrator  at 
least  annually  with  respect  to  planning, 
policy,  priorities,  operations,  and  manage- 
ment of  alt  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency 
programs. 

"(c)  The  Chairman  may  designate  a  sub- 
committee of  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  advise  the  Administrator  on 
particular  functions  or  aspects  of  the  work 
of  tbe  AdmlnLstration. 

"(d)  The  Chairman  shall  designate  a  sub- 
committee of  five  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  ser^'e  u  members  of  an  Advlsorv  Com- 
mittee for  the  National  Institute  for  Juve- 
nile Justice  to  perform  the  functions  set 
forth  In  section  4Q4  of  this  title. 

"(e)  The  Chairman  shall  designate  a  sub- 
committee of  Ave  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  sene  as  an  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Administrator  on  Standards  for  the 
Administration  of  Juvenile  Justice  to  per- 
form the  functions  set  forth  In  section  496 
of  this  title. 

"COMPENSATtOW  AKD  EXPENSES 

"Sec.  479.  (a)  Members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  who  are  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Ooveniment  full  time  shall  serve  with- 
out compensation  but  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  incurred  by  them  in  carrying  out 
the  duties  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
not  employed  full  time  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  now  or  hereafter 
prescribed  for  aS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule by  section  5332  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Including  travelttme  for  each 
day  they  are  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  as  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee.  Members  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
imbursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessan.-  expenses  incurred  by  them 
in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  " 

TITLE  IV— FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  TOR 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  401.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as  amended 
(83  Stat.  197;  84  Stat.  1881;  87  Stat.  197). 
is  further  amended  by  adding  the  following 
sections  to  new  part  P  thereof: 

"FORMULA   CBAKTS 

"Sec.  480.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments to  assist  ihem  In  planning,  establish- 
ing, operating,  coordinating,  and  evaluating 
projects  directly  or  through  contracts  with 
public  and  private  agencies  for  the  develop- 
ment of  more  effective  education,  training. 
research,  prevention,  diversion,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  programs  In  the  area  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  programs  to  Im- 
prove the  Juvenile  Justice  system. 


"ALLOCATZOH 

"Sec.  481.  (a)  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  this  part,  funds 
shall  be  allocated  annually  among  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  relative  population  of  peo- 
ple under  age  eighteen.  No  such  allotment 
to  any  State  shall  be  less  than  9200.000,  ex- 
cept that  for  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa,  no  allotment  shall  be  less 
than  »50.000. 

"(b)  Except  for  funds  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  If  any  amount  so  alloted 
remains  unobligated  at  tbe  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  such  funds  shall  be  reallocated  in  a 
manner  equitable  and  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  part.  Funds  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1976  may  be  obligated  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)  until  June  30, 
1976,  after  which  time  they  may  be  reallo- 
cated. An;  amount  so  allocated  shall  be  In 
addition  to  the  amounts  already  allotted  and 
avaUable  to  the  State,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  and  Guam  for  the  same 
period. 

"(c)  In  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  this  part,  a  portion  of  any 
allotment  to  any  State  xmder  this  part  shall 
be  available  to  develop  a  State  plan  and  to 
pay  that  portion  of  the  expenditures  which 
are  necessary  for  efllcient  administration. 
Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the  total 
annua]  allotment  of  such  State  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  purposes.  The  State  shall  make 
available  needed  funds  for  planning  and 
administration  to  local  govemmeuts  within 
the  State  on  an  equitable  basts. 

"state    PLANS 

"Sec.  482.  (a)  In  order  to  receive  formula 
grants  under  this  part,  a  State  shall  submit 
a  plan  for  carrying  out  its  purposes  In  accord- 
ance w-lth  the  requirements  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 303(a)  of  this  title.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  established  under  this  title,  such 
plan  must — 

"ill  designate  the  State  planning  sgency 
established  by  the  State  under  section  203  of 
this  title  as  the  sole  agency  for  supervising 
the  preparation  and  administration  of  the 
plan; 

"(2)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
State  agency  designated  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  tli  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this 
part  as  the  'State  planning  agency')  has  or 
wUl  have  authority,  by  legislation  if  neces- 
sary, to  Implement  such  plan  in  conformity 
with  this  part; 

"(3)  provide  for  an  advisory  group  ap- 
pointed by  the  chief  executive  of  the  state  to 
advise  the  State  planning  agency  and  its 
supervisory  board  (A)  which  shall  consist  of 
not  less  than  twenty-one  and  not  more  than 
thirty-three  persons  who  have  training,  ex- 
perience, or  special  knowledge  concerning  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency or  the  administration  of  Juvenile 
Justice.  (B)  which  shall  Include  representa- 
tion of  units  of  local  government,  law  en- 
forcement and  juvenile  Justice  agencies  such 
as  law  enforcement,  correction  or  probation 
personnel,  and  juvenile  or  family  court 
Judges,  and  public  agencies  concerned  with 
delinquency  prevention  or  treatment  such  as 
welfare,  social  services,  mental  health,  educa- 
tion or  youth  services  departments,  (C) 
which  shall  Include  representatives  of  pri- 
vate organizations:  concerned  with  delin- 
quency prevention  or  treatment:  concerned 
with  neglected  or  dependent  children;  con- 
cerned with  the  quality  of  Juvenile  Justice, 
education,  or  social  services  for  children: 
which  utilize  volunteers  to  work  with  delin- 
quents or  potential  delinquents;  oommunlty- 
based  delinquency  prevention  or  treatment 
programs:  and  organizations  which  represent 
employees  affected  by  this  Act.  (D)  a  major- 
ity of  whose  members  (Including  the  Chair- 
man shall  not  be  full-time  employees  of  the 
Federal,  State,  or  local  government,  and  (E) 
at  least  one-third  of  whose  members  shall  be 
under  the  age  of  twenty-six  at  the  time  of 
appointment; 
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"(4t  provide  for  the  active  consultation 
with  and  participation  of  local  governments 
in  the  development  of  a  State  plan  which 
adequately  takes  into  account  the  needs  and 
requests  of  local  governments: 

'(5)  provide  that  at  least  SO  per  centum 
of  the  funds  received  by  the  State  under  sec- 
tion 481  shall  be  expended  through  programs 
of  local  government  insofar  as  they  are  con- 
sistent with  the  State  plan,  except  that  this 
provision  may  be  waived  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Administrator  for  any  State  if  the  serv- 
ices for  delinquent  or  potentially  delinquent 
youth  are  organized  primarily  on  a  statewide 
baslsi 

"(6)  provide  that  the  chief  executive  oCD- 
cer  of  the  local  government  ahall  assign  re- 
sponsibility for  the  preparation  and  admin- 
istration of  the  local  government's  part  of  a 
State  plan,  or  for  the  supervision  of  the 
preparation  and  administration  of  the  local 
government's  part  of  the  State  plan,  to  that 
agency  within  the  local  government's  struc- 
ture (hereinafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as 
the  'local  agency'!  which  can  most  effectively 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part  and  shall 
provide  for  supervision  of  the  programs 
lunded  under  this  part  by  that  local  agency; 
"(7)  provide  for  an  equitable  distribution 
of  the  assistance  received  under  section  481 
within  the  State; 

"(8)  set  forth  a  deUUed  study  of  the  State 
needs  for  an  effective,  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated approach  to  Juvenile  delinquency  pre- 
vention and  treatment  and  the  Improvement 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  system.  This  plan 
shall  include  Itemized  estimated  costs  for  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  such 
programs; 

••(9>  provide  for  the  active  consultation 
with  and  participation  of  private  agencies  In 
tbe  development  and  execution  of  the  State 
plan;  and  provide  for  coordination  and  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  existing  Juvenile  delin- 
quency programs  and  other  related  programs, 
such  as  education,  health,  and  welfare  with- 
in the  State: 

"(10)  provide  that  not  less  than  75  per 
centum  of  the  funds  available  to  such  State 
under  section  481.  whether  expended  dlreqtly 
by  the  State  or  by  the  local  government  or 
through  contracts  with  public  or  private 
agencies,  shall  be  used  for  advanced  tech- 
niques in  developing,  maintaining,  and  ex- 
panding programs  and  services  designed  to 
prevent  Juvenile  delinquency,  to  divert  Ju- 
veniles from  the  Juvenile  Justice  system,  and 
to  provide  community -based  alternatives  to 
juvenile  detention  and  correctional  facilities. 
That  advanced   techniques  Include — 

"(A)  community-based  programs  and  serv- 
ices for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency  through  the  development 
of  foster-care  and  sbeiter-care  homes,  group 
homes,  halfway  bouses,  homemaker  and 
home  health  services,  and  any  other  desig- 
nated community -based  diagnostic,  treat- 
ment, or  rehabilitative  service; 

"(B)  community -based  programs  and  serv- 
ices to  work  with  parents  and  other  family 
members  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
family  unit,  so  that  the  Juvenile  may  be 
retained   In   his  home; 

"(G)  youth  service  bureaus  and  other  com- 
munity-based programs  to  divert  youth  from 
the  Juvenile  court  or  to  support,  coimsel. 
or  provide  work  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities for  delinquents  and  youth  in  danger 
of  becoming  delinquent; 

'■  ( D 1  comprehensive  programs  of  drug 
abuse  education  and  prevention  and  pro- 
grams for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  drug  addicted  youth  and  'drug  dependent' 
youth  (as  defined  in  section  2(g)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (43  USC.  201 
(g))l: 

"(E)  educational  programs  or  supportive 
Mrvlces  designed  to  keep  delinquents  and 
other  youth  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  or  In  alternative  learning  sltiiatlons; 


"(P)  expanded  use  of  probation  and  re- 
cruitment and  training  of  probation  officers, 
other  professional  and  paraprofesslonal  per- 
sonnel and  volunteers  to  work  effectively 
with,  youth; 

"(Q)  youth  initiated  programs  and  out- 
reach programs  designed  to  assist  youth  who 
otherwise  would  not  be  reached  by  assistance 
programs; 

"(H)  provides  for  a  statewide  program 
through  the  use  of  probation  subsidies,  other 
subsidies,  other  financial  Incentives  or  dis- 
incentives to  units  of  local  government,  or 
other  effective  means,  that  may  include  but 
are  not  limited  to  programs  designed  to — 

"(A)  reduce  the  number  of  commitments 
of  Juveniles  to  any  form  of  Juvenile  facility 
as  a  percentage  of  the  State  juvenile  popu- 
lation; 

"(B)   increase  the  use  of  nonsecure  com- 
munity-based facilities  as  a  percentage   of 
total  conunitments  to  juvenUe  facilities;  and 
"(C)    discourage  the  use  of  secure  incar- 
ceration and  detention: 

"(11)  provides  for  the  development  of  an 
adequate  research,  training,  and  evaluation 
capacity  withm  the  State; 

"(12)  provide  within  two  years  after  sub- 
mission of  the  plan  that  juveniles  who  are 
charged  with  or  who  have  committed  offenses 
that  would  not  be  criminal  If  committed  by 
an  adult,  shall  not  be  placed  in  Juvenile 
detention  or  correctional  facllUies.  but  must 
be  placed  in  shelter  faculties; 

"(131  provide  that  Juveniles  alleged  to  be 
or  found  to  be  delinquent  shall  not  be  de- 
tained or  confined  In  any  institution  in 
which  they  have  regular  contact  with  adult 
persons  Incarcerated  because  they  have  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  or  are  awaiting  trial 
on  criminal  charges; 

"(14)  provide  for  an  adequate  system  of 
monitoring  Jails,  detention  facilities,  and 
correctional  faculties  to  Insure  that  the  re- 
quirements of  section  482  (12)  and  (13)  are 
met,  and  for  annual  reporting  of  the  resulu 
of  such  monitoring  to  the  Administrator: 

"fl5t  provide  assurances  that  assistance 
win  tie  available  on  an  equitable  hv^is  to 
deal  with  all  disadvantaged  youth  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  females,  minority 
youth,  and  mentally  retarded  or  emotionally 
handicapped  youth; 

"(16)  provide  for  procedures  to  be  estab- 
lished for  protecting  the  rights  of  recipients 
of  services  and  for  assuring  appropriate  pri- 
vacy with  regard  to  records  relating  to  such 
services  provided  to  any  Individual  under 
the  State  plan; 

■'(17)  provide  that  fair  and  equitable  ar- 
rangements are  made,  as  deternUned  bv  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  to  protect  the  interests 
of  employees  affected  by  assistance  under 
this  Act.  Such  protective  arrangements  shall 
Include,  without  l>elng  limited  to.  such  pro- 
visions as  may  be  necessary  for — 

'■(A>  the  preservation  of  rights,  privUeges. 
and  benefits  (Including  continuation  of  pen- 
sion rights  and  benefits)  under  existing  col- 
lective bargalnmg  agreements  or  otherwise; 
"(B)  the  continuation  of  collective  bar- 
gaining rights; 

"(C)  the  protection  of  individual  employ- 
ees against  a  worsening  of  their  positions 
with  respect  to  their  employment; 

"(D)  assurances  of  employment  to  em- 
ployees of  any  State  or  polltrcal  subdivision 
thereof  who  will  be  affected  by  any  program 
funded  In  whole  or  In  part  under  provisions 
of  this  Act; 

"(E)  training  or  retraining  programs. 
The  State  plan  shall  provide  for  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  protection  arrange- 
ments established  pursuant  to  this  section; 
"(18)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  necessary  to  as- 
sure prudent  use.  proper  disbursement,  and 
accurate  accounting  of  funds  received  un- 
der this  title: 
"(19)    provide  reasonable  assurance  that 


Federal  funds  made  available  under  this 
part  for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to 
supplement  and  Increase,  to  the  extent  feas- 
ible and  practical,  the  level  of  State,  local, 
and  other  non-Pederal  funds  that  would  in 
the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made 
available  for  the  programs  described  in  this 
port,  and  will  in  no  event  supplant  such 
State,  local,  and  other  non-Pederal  funds; 

"(20)  provide  that  the  Stata  planning 
agency  wUl  from  time  to  time,  but  not  less 
often  than  annually,  review  ita  plan  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Administrator  an  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  carried  out  under  the 
plan,  and  any  modifications  in  the  plan,  in- 
cluding the  survey  of  State  and  local  needs, 
which  It  considers  necessary;  and 

"(21)  contain  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Administrator  may  reason- 
ably prescribe  to  assure  the  effectiveness  of 
the  programs  assisted  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Supervlaory  Board  designated 
pursuant  to  section  4S2(a)  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  advisory  group  referred  to  in 
section  482(a>,  sbaU  approve  the  State  plan 
and  any  modification  tliereof  prior  to  submls. 
slon  to  the  Administrator. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Pn  the  event  that  any  State  falls  to 
submit  a  plan,  or  submits  a  plan  or  any  modi- 
fication thereof,  which  the  Administrator, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  in  accordance  with  sections  509.  510, 
and  511,  determines  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  make  that  State's  aUotment  under  the 
provisions  of  section  481(a)  available  to 
public  and  private  agencies  for  special  em- 
phasis prevention  and  treatment  programs 
OS  defined  in  section  483. 

"(e)  In  the  event  the  plan  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  section  due  to  over- 
sight or  neglect,  rather  thon  explicit  and 
conscious  decision,  the  Administrator  shall 
endeavor  to  make  that  State's  aUotment  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  481  (a)  available 
to  public  and  private  agencies  in  that  State 
for  special  emphasis  prevention  and  treat- 
ment programs  as  defined  In  section  483. 

"(f)  Any  nonadjudlcated  Juvenile  shaU  not 
ijc  made  to  partake  In  a  program  of  behavior 
modification  Involving  the  use  of  drugs  or 
electrical  stimula  or  other  potentiaUy  harm- 
ful treatment  as  a  part  of  any  such  program 
authorized  in  whole  or  m  part  by  this  Act 
without  the  prior  approval  of  his  parents  or 
guardians- 

"SPCCIAL  emphasis  prevention  and  TBCATKBefT 

paooaAus 

"Sec.  483.  (&)  The  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grante  to  and  enter  Into 
contracts  with  public  and  private  agencies, 
organizations.  Institutions,  or  individuals 
to— 

"  ( 1 )  develop  and  implement  new  ap- 
proaches, techniques,  and  methods  with  re- 
spect to  Juvenile  delinquency  programs: 

"(2)  develop  and  maintain  community- 
based  alternatives  to  traditional  forms  of 
Institutionalization; 

"(3)  develop  and  implement  effective 
means  of  dlvertl:-g  juvenile?  from  the  tradJ- 
Tionai  Juvenile  Justice  and  correctional  sys- 
tem: 

■■  1 4 1  Unpr:ive  the  capabUity  of  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations  to  provide 
services  for  dellnquenta  and  youths  in  danger 
of  becoming  delinquent:  and 

"(o)  facUltate  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Standards  for  JuvenUe  Justice  as  set  forth 
pursuant  to  section  495. 

"(b)  Not  less  than  35  per  centum  or  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this  part  .shall 
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b«  avaUible  aoly  for  special  empbasts  pre- 
ve-iti^a  and  treatment  granta  and  contracts 
marie  pursuant  to  thla  wctlon. 

■■(c)  At  lease  20  per  centum  of  the  funds 
ariiiiable  for  grants  and  contracta  made  pur- 
sua:it  to  tbls  section  sball  be  available  for 
grants  and  contracts  to  private  nonprofit 
age:.cle5.  organizations,  or  instUutloos  who 
have  had  experience  In  dealing  with  youth. 
"coNsnjtaATioNS  roa  appboval  op 

APPt-ICATlONS 

'  5£c.  464.  (a)  Any  agency,  Institution,  or 
Individual  desiring  to  receive  a  grant,  or  enter 
into  any  contract  under  section  483,  shall 
submit  on  application  at  such  time.  In  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  infcjrmattoa  as  the  Administrator  may 
prescribe. 

'■(b|  In  accordance  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Administrator,  each  such  ap- 
plication shall — 

"(U  provide  that  the  program  for  which 
assti^tance  Is  sought  will  be  admmiatered  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  the  applicant; 

"(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  ol  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 482: 

"(3)  provide  for  the  proper  and  efllclent 
administration  of  such  program: 

"(4)  provide  for  regular  evaluation  of  the 
program; 

"(5)  mdlcate  that  the  applicant  has  re- 
quested the  review  of  the  application  from 
the  State  planning  agency  and  local  agency 
designated  In  section  463.  when  appropriate, 
and  indicate  the  response  of  such  agency  to 
the  request  for  review  and  comment  on  the 
application; 

■■(6)  provide  thft  regular  reports  on  the 
program  shall  be  sent  ta  the  Administrator 
and  to  the  State  planning  agency  and  local 
agency,  when  appropriate:  and 

"(7)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
f\ind  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  prudent  use.  proper  disburse- 
ment, and  accurate  accounting  of  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  title. 

"(c)  In  determining  whether  or  not  to 
approve  applications  for  grants  under  sec- 
tion 483,  the  Administrator  shall  consider — 
"(I)  the  relative  coat  and  effectiveness  of 
the  proposed  program  In  effectuating  the 
purposes  of  this  part; 

"(2)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed 
program  will  Incorporate  new  or  innovative 
techniques 

"(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed 
program  meets  the  objectives  and  priorities 
of  the  State  plan,  when  a  State  plan  has  been 
approved  by  the  Administrator  under  sec- 
tion 482(c)  and  when  the  location  and  scope 
of  the  program  makes  such  consideration  ap- 
propriate; 

"(4)  the  Increase  In  capacity  of  the  pub- 
lic and  private  agency.  Institution,  or  Indi- 
vidual to  provide  services  to  delinquents  or 
youths  In  danger  of  becoming  delinquents; 
"(5)  the  extent  to  which  the  prop'^sed 
project  serves  communities  which  have  high 
rates  of  youth  unemployment,  school  drop- 
out, and  delinquency;  and 

■•(6)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed 
pro-am  facilitates  the  Implementation  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  for  Juvenile  Justice  as 
set  forth  pursuant  to  section  496. 

"GENERAL   PROVISION 

■Withholding 

'Sec.  485.  Whenever  the  Administrator, 
after  giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearing,  to  a  recipient  of  financial 
assistance  under  this  title,  finds — 

"Ml  that  the  program  or  activity  for 
which  such  grant  was  made  has  been  so 
changfMl  that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the 
provisions  of  ihle  title;  or 

"(2)  that  In  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  activity  there  la  failure  to  comply  eub- 
Btantlally  with  any  such  provision; 


the  Administrator  shall  Initiate  such  pro- 
ceedings as  are  appropriate  under  sections 
600.  510.  and  511  of  this  title. 


USE  OF  nnros 

"Sec.  486.  Funds  paid  to  any  State  public 
or  private  agency,  mstltution.  or  Individual 
(whether  directly  or  through  a  State  or  local 
agency)   may  be  used  for — 

■■(1)  seciu-ing.  developing,  or  operating 
the  program  designed  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part; 

"(3)  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  the  construction  of  Innovative  com- 
munity-based facilities  for  less  than  twenty 
persons  (as  defined  In  sections  601(f)  and 
60l(p)  of  this  title)  wUlch,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Administrator,  are  necessary  for 
carrying  out  tiie  purposes  of  this  part. 

"PATMKNTS 

"Sec.  487.  (a)  In  accordance  with  criteria 
established  by  the  Administrator.  It  Is  the 
policy  of  Congress  that  programs  funded 
under  this  title  shall  continue  to  receive  fi- 
nancial assistance  providing  that  the  yearly 
evaluation  of  such  programs  is  satisfactory. 

"(b>  At  the  discretion  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, when  there  Is  no  other  way  to  fund  an 
essential  Juvenile  delinquency  program  not 
funded  under  this  part,  the  State  may  utilize 
25  per  centum  of  the  formula  grant  funds 
available  to  It  under  this  part  to  meet  the 
non-Federal  matching  share  requirement  for 
any  other  Federal  juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
gram grant. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mXnea  that  it  will  contribute  to  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  he  may  require  the  recipient  of 
any  grant  or  contract  to  contribute  money, 
facilities,  or  services. 

"(d)  Payments  under  this  part,  pursuant 
to  a  grant  or  contract,  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustment,  in  the  case  of  grants, 
on  account  of  previously  made  overpayments 
or  underpayments)  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursements,  In  such  lostallmenta  and 
on  such  conditions  as  the  Administrator  may 
determine.". 

TITLE  V— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOB 

juvenile  justice 
National  instii ute  pob  jttvenxlx  justice 

Sec.  SOI.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crlma  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended 
(82  Stat.  197;  84  Stat.  1881;  87  Stat.  197)  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  the  following 
sections  to  new  part  F  thereof: 

"Sec.  490.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Office  a  National  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Justice. 

"(b)  The  National  Institute  for  Juvenile 
Justice  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Assistant  Administrator,  and 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Deputy  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Office  appointed  under 
section  471(f). 

"(c)  The  activities  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Juvenile  Justice  shall  be  coordinated 
with  the  activities  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  In 
accordance  with  the  requlremente  of  section 
471(b). 

"INPORMATION   TONCTIOK 

"Sec.  491.  The  National  Institute  for  Ju- 
venile Justice  Is  authorized  to— 

"(1)  serve  as  an  Information  bank  by  col- 
lecting systemmatlcally  and  synthesizing  the 
data  and  knowledge  obtained  from  studies 
and  research  hy  public  and  private  agencies, 
Institutions,  or  individuals  concerning  all 
aspects  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  Including 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  Juvenile 
delinquency; 

"(2)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  and  Infor- 
mation center  for  the  preparation,  publica- 
tion, and  dissemination  of  all  information 
regarding  Juvenile  delinquency.  Including 
State  and  local  Juvenile  delinquency  preven- 
tion   and    treatment    programs    and    plans. 


availability  of  resources,  training  and  educa- 
tion programs,  statistics,  and  other  pertinent 
data  and  Information. 

"aESEARCH,    DEMONSTRATION,    AMD    EVALUATION 
FTNCnONS 

"Sec.  492.  The  National  Institute  for  Ju- 
venile Justice  Is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  conduct,  encourage,  and  coordinate 
research  and  evaluation  into  any  aspect  of 
Juvenile  delinquency,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  new  programs  and  methods  which 
show  promise  of  making  a  contribution  to- 
ward the  prevention  and  treatment  of  juve- 
nile delinquency; 

"(2)  encourage  the  development  of  dem- 
onstration projects  in  new,  innovative  tech- 
niques and  methods  to  prevent  and  treat 
Juvenile  delinquency: 

"(3)  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  all  Ju- 
venile delinquency  programs  assisted  under 
this  title  In  order  to  determine  the  results 
and  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs; 

"(4)  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  any  other 
Federal.  State,  or  local  juvenile  delinquency 
program,  upon  the  request  of  the  Adminis- 
trator; and 

"(5)  disseminata  the  results  of  such  evalu- 
ations and  research  and  demonstration  ac- 
tivities particularly  to  persons  actively  work- 
ing in  the  field  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

"TBAINlNa   FUNCTIONS 

"Sec.  493.  The  National  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Justice  Is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  develop,  conduct,  and  provide  for 
training  programs  for  the  training  of  pro- 
fessional, paraprofe&slonal,  and  volunteer  per- 
soEmel,  and  other  persons  who  are  or  who 
are  preparing  to  work  with  Juveniles  and 
Juvenile  offenders; 

"(2)  develop,  conduct,  and  provide  for 
seminars,  workshops,  and  training  programs 
in  the  latest  proven  effective  techniques  and 
methods  of  preventing  and  treating  Juvenile 
delinquency  for  law  enforcement  officers.  Ju- 
venile Judges,  and  other  court  personnel,  pro- 
bation officers,  correctional  personnel,  and 
other  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
personnel  who  are  engaged  in  work  relating 
to  Juvenile  delinquency. 

"INSTTTUTE   ADVISORY   COUMITTKIl 

"Sec.  494.  The  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
National  Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  estab- 
lished m  section  478(d)  shall  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to  tee 
Deputy  Assistant  Administrator  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  concern- 
ing the  overall  policy  and  c^wratlons  of  the 
Institute. 

"ANNDAL   REPORT 

"Sec.  495.  The  Deputy  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  the  National  Institute  for  Juvenile 
Justice  shall  develop  annually  and  submit 
to  the  Administrator  after  the  first  year  the 
legislation  Is  enacted,  prior  to  June  30,  a 
report  on  research,  demonstration,  training. 
and  nvaluatlon  programs  funded  under  this 
title,  including  a  review  of  the  results  of 
such  programs,  an  assessment  of  the  appli- 
cation of  such  result  to  existing  and  to  new 
Juvenile  delinquency  programs,  and  detailed 
recommendations  for  future  research,  dem- 
onstration, training,  and  evaluation  pro- 
grams. The  Administrator  shall  include  a 
summary  of  these  results  and  recommenda- 
tions In  his  report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress required  by  section  474(b)  (5). 

"development  OP  STANDARDS  FOR  JtrVENCLB 
JITSTICE 

"Sec.  496.  (a)  The  National  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Justice,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Advisory  Conunlttee  on  Standards  for 
Juvenile  Justice  established  In  section  478 
le).  shall  review  existing  reports,  data,  and 
standards,  relating  to  the  Juvenile  Justice 
system  in  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
passage  of  this  section,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
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Congress  a  report  which,  based  on  recom- 
mended standards  for  the  administration  of 
Juvenile  Justice  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  level — - 

"(1)  recommends  Federal  action.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  admlnlatratlve  and 
legislative  acuoa.  required  to  facUltate  the 
adoption  of  these  standards  throughout  the 
United  States;  and 

"(2)  recommends  State  and  local  action  to 
facilitate  the  adoption  of  these  standards 
for  Juvenile  Justice  at  the  SUte  and  local 
level. 

■■(c)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  Including  Independent 
agencies.  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Advisory  Committee  such  Infor- 
mation as  the  Committee  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  section. 

■'Sec.  497.  Records  containing  the  identity 
ot  individual  Juveniles  gathered  tor  purposes 
pursuant  to  this  title  may  under  no  circum- 
stances be  disclosed  or  transferred  to  any 
individual  or  other  agency,  public,  or  pri- 
vate/' 

■nTLE  V:— AUTHORIZA^nON  OP 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sic.  BOi.  Section  620  of  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  as  amended  (B2  Stat.  197;  84  Stat.  IB81- 
87  Stat.  197).  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof: 

■In  addition  to  any  other  appropriation 
authorizations  contamed  in  this  title  there 
is  autborized  for  the  purpose  of  part  P:  «75.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  endtag  June  30 
1975:  8150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endlne 
June  30,  1976. 

■■In  addition  to  the  funds  appropriated  un- 
der this  section,  the  Administration  shall 
maintain  from  other  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  appropriations  other 
than  the  appropriations  tor  administration, 
the  same  level  ot  financial  assistance  for  Ju- 
venile delinquency  programs  assisted  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
during  fiscal  year  I072.^'. 

TITLE  Vn— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP 
CORRECTIONS 

Sec.  701.  Title  IB,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  chapter  319  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Chapter  319— NATIONAL  INSTTTUTE 

OP  CORRECTIONS 
■'Sec  4351.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within   the  Bureau   of   Prisons   a   National 
Institute  of  Corrections. 

■■(b)  The  overall  policy  and  operations  of 
the  National  Institute  of  corrections  shall 
be  under  the  supervision  ot  an  Advisory 
Board.  The  Board  shall  consist  of  fifteen 
members.  Ttie  following  five  Individuals  shall 
serve  as  members  of  the  Commliislon  e«  of- 
ficio: the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  or  his  designee,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion or  his  designee,  the  Chairman  ot  the 
United  States  Parole  Board  or  his  designee 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Centei^ 
or  his  designee,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Human  Development  ot  the  Departmcm 
ot  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or  his  des- 
ignee. 

(c)  I'he  remaining  ten  memoers  ot  the 
Board  shall  be  selected  as  follows; 

"(1)  Five  shall  be  appointed  Initially  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
for  staggered  terms;  one  member  shall  serve 
for  one  year,  one  member  for  two  years,  and 
three  members  for  three  years.  Upon  the  ex- 
piration ot  each  member's  term,  the  Attor- 
ney General  ehaU  appomt  successors  who 
WIU  each  serve  for  a  term  ot  three  years.  Each 
member  selected  shall  be  qualified  as  a  prac- 
titioner (Federal,  SUte,  or  local)  In  the  field 
ot  corrections,  probation,  or  parole 
"(2)   Five  shall  be  appototed  initially  by 


the  Attorney  General  ot  the  United  States  for 
staggered  terms;  one  member  shall  serve  for 
one  year,  three  members  tor  two  years,  and 
one  member  for  three  years.  Upon  the  ex- 
piration of  each  member's  term  the  Attorney 
General  shall  appoint  successors  who  will 
each  serve  for  a  term  ot  three  years.  Each 
member  selected  shall  be  from  the  private 
sector,  such  as  business,  labor,  and  educa- 
tion having  demonstrated  an  active  Interest 
In  corrections,  probation  or  parole. 

"(d)  The  members  ot  the  Board  shall  not. 
by  reason  of  such  membership,  be  deemed 
omcers  or  employees  of  the  United  States. 
Members  ot  the  commission  who  are  full- 
cime  officers  or  employees  ot  the  United 
States  shall  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation, but  shall  be  reimbursed  tor  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  In  the  Board.  Other  members  of  the 
Board  shall,  while  attending  meetings  of  the 
Board  or  while  engaged  In  duties  related  to 
such  meetings  or  in  other  activities  of  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  tbls  title,  be  en- 
titled  to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  dally  equivalent  ot  the 
rate  authorized  for  G&-18  by  section  6332 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Including 
travel-time,  and  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence  equal  to  that  author- 
ized by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United  states 
Code,  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently. 

•■(c)  The  Board  shall  elect  a  chairman 
from  among  its  members  who  shall  serve  for 
a  term  of  one  year.  The  members  of  the 
Board  shall  also  elect  one  or  more  members 
as  a  vice-chairman. 

■■(f)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  tech- 
nical, or  other  advisory  committees  to  advise 
the  In.<itltute  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  this  title  as  It  deems  appropriate. 
Members  of  these  committees  not  otherwise 
employed  by  the  United  States,  while  en- 
gagea  in  advising  the  Institute  or  attending 
meetings  of  the  committees,  shall  l>e  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  fixed  by 
the  Board  but  not  to  exceed  the  dally  equiva- 
lent of  the  rate  authorized  for  GS-18  by 
section  6332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
and  while  a-.vay  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence equal  to  that  autborized  by  section 
5703  ot  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

■■(g)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  delegate  its 
powers  under  this  title  to  such  person  as  it 
deems  appropriate. 

■■(h)  The  Board  shall  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  officer  to  be  known  as  the 
Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Attorney  General  after  consultation  with  the 
Board.  The  Director  shall  have  authority  to 
supervise  the  orgaiuzation.  employees,  en- 
rollees.  financial  affairs,  and  all  other  opera- 
tions ot  the  Institute  and  may  employ  such 
staff,  faculty,  and  administrative  personnel, 
subject  to  the  civil  service  and  classification 
laws,  as  are  necessary  to  the  functioning  ot 
the  Institute.  The  Director  shall  have  the 
power  to  acquire  and  hold  real  and  personal 
property  for  the  Institute  and  may  receive 
gifts,  donations,  and  trusts  on  behalf  of  the 
Institute.  The  Director  shall  also  have  the 
power  to  appoint  such  technical  or  other 
advisory  councils  comprised  ot  consultants  to 
guide  and  advice  the  Board.  The  Director  Is 
authorized  to  delegate  his  powers  imder  this 
title  to  such  persons  as  he  deems  appropriate 
■Sec.  4362.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  other 
powers,  express  and  implied,  the  National 
Institute  of  Corrections  shall  have  author- 
ity: 

"(1)  to  receive  from  or  make  granta  to  and 
enter  Into  contracts  with  Federal,  state,  and 


general  units  of  local  govenunent.  public 
and  private  agencies,  educational  institu- 
tions, organizations,  and  individuals  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  section 

"(3)  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  and  In- 
formation center  for  the  coUectloa.  prepara- 
tion, and  dissemination  of  information  on 
corrections,  including,  but  not  Ihnlted  to  pro- 
grams for  prevention  ol  crime  and  recidivism, 
training  of  corrections  personnel,  and  re- 
habilitation and  treatment  of  criminal  and 
Juvenile  offenders; 

"(31  to  assist  and  serve  in  a  consulting  ca- 
pacity to  Federal,  State,  and  local  courts  de- 
partments, and  agencies  In  the  development, 
mamtenance.  and  coordination  of  programs, 
faculties,  and  services,  traming,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  with  respect  to  criminal 
and  Juvenile  offenders; 

■■(4)  to  encourage  and  assist  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  programs  and  services! 
and  programs  and  services  of  other  public 
and  private  agencies,  Ijostltutions,  and  orga- 
nizations in  their  efforts  to  develop  and  im- 
plement Improved  corrections  programs: 

"(6)  to  devise  and  conduct,  in  various  geo- 
graphical locations,  seminars,  workshops,  and 
training  prognuns  for  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. Judges,  and  Judicial  personnel,  proba- 
tion and  parole  personnel,  correctlono!  per- 
sonnel, welfare  workers,  and  other  persons, 
includmg  lay,  ex-oSenders,  and  paraprofes- 
slonal  personnel,  connected  with  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  ot  criminal  and  Ju- 
venile offenders; 

■'|6)  to  develop  technical  training  teams 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  seminars,  work- 
shops, and  training  programs  within  the 
several  States  and  with  the  State  and  local 
agencies  which  work  with  prisoners,  parolees, 
probationers,  and  other  offenders; 

■■(7)  to  conduct,  encourage,  and  coonll- 
nate  research  relating  to  corrections.  Includ- 
ing the  causes,  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  ot  criminal  offenders; 

■■(B)  to  formulate  and  disseminate  cor- 
rectional policy,  goals,  standards,  and  rec- 
ommendations for  Federal,  state,  and  local 
correctional  agencies,  organizations,  institu- 
tions, and  personnel; 

"(9)  to  conduct  evaluation  programs 
which  study  the  effectiveness  of  new  ap- 
proaches, techniques,  systems,  programs,  and 
devices  employed  to  Improve  the  corrections 
system; 

"(10)  to  receive  from  any  Pederal  depart- 
ment or  agency  such  statistics.  daU.  pragnin 
reports,  and  other  material  as  the  Institute 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 
Each  such  department  or  agency  Is  author- 
ized to  cooperate  with  the  Institute  and  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  con- 
sult with  and  furnish  information  to  the 
Institute: 

"(11)  to  arrange  with  and  reimburse  the 
heads  of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
for  the  use  ot  personnel,  facilities,  or  equip- 
ment of  such  departments  and  agencies; 

"(12)  to  confer  with  and  avail  Itself  ot  the 
assistance,  services,  records,  and  facilities  ot 
State  and  local  governments  or  other  public 
or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or  In- 
dividuals; 

"(13)  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or  In- 
dividuals, for  the  performance  of  any  ot  the 
functions  ot  the  Institute;  and 

"(14)  to  procure  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  in  accordance  with  section 
3109  ot  title  6  ot  the  United  States  Code,  at 
rates  of  compensation  not  to  exceed  the 
dolly  equivalent  ot  the  rate  autborized  for 
GS-lB  by  section  5332  of  title  5  ot  the  United 
States  Code. 

"(b)  The  Institute  shall  on  or  before  the 
3l5t  day  of  December  of  each  year,  submit 
an  annual  report  for  the  precedmg  fiscal 
year  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 
The  report  shall  Include  a  comprehensive 
and  detailed  report  of  the  Instltute'a  opets- 
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tton5.  activities,  financial  condition,  and  ac- 
compll3hment3  under  thU  title  and  may  in- 
clude such  recommendations  related  to 
corrections  as  the  Institute  deems  appro- 
prlate. 

"(cl  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under 
this  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Institute 
shall  prescribe.  Includmg  records  which  fully 
disclose  the  amount  and  disposition  by  such 
recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance, 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
in  connection  with  which  such  assistance  la 
given  or  used,  and  the  amount  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
supplied  by  other  source*,  and  such  other 
records  as  wUl  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

"(d)  The  Institute,  and  the  Comptroller 
CJeneral  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access  for  purposes  of  audit  and  exami- 
nations to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  grants  received  under  this  chapter. 

"(ej  The  provision  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  all  recipients  of  assistance  under 
this  title,  whether  by  direct  grant  or  con- 
tract from  primary  grantees  or  contractors  of 
the  Institute. 

"Src  4353.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  funds  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter." 

TITLE  Vm— FEDERAL  SURPLUS 
PROPERTY 

Sec.  801.  (a)  Section  203(J)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  Admin  ut rati ve  Services  Act  of 
194?.  as  amended  l40  U.S.C.  4B4  \\\),  l3 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  civil  defense"  In 
the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "clvU  defenae.  or 
law   enforcement    and    criminal    Justice"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  (4)"  In  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  &nd  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(4).  or  (6)"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  paragraph  f4>" 
In  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (21  and 
Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  "(4), 
or  (5)"; 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (4>  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(5)  Determination  whether  such  surplus 
property  (except  surplus  property  allocated 
in  conformity  with  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection)  Is  usable  and  necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  law  enlorcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice, Including  research,  in  any  State  shall 
be  made  by  the  Admin  la  tra  tor.  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  who  shall 
allocate  such  property  on  the  basis  of  need 
and  utilization  for  transfer  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  such  State 
agency  for  distribution  to  such  State  or  to 
any  unit  of  general  local  government  or 
combination,  as  defined  in  section  601  (d> 
or  (e»  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1973 
(87  Stat.  187).  designated  pursuant  to  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  No  such  property 
shall  be  transferred  to  any  State  agency 
until  the  Administrator.  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  has  received, 
from  such  State  agency,  a  certification  that 
such  property  is  usable  and  needed  for  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  purposes 
in  the  State,  and  such  Administrator  has 
determined  that  such  State  agency  baa 
conformed  to  minimum  standards  of  opera- 
tion prescribed  by  such  Administrator  for 
the  disposal  of  surplus  property.": 

(5)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5),  (6), 
and  (7)  as  paragraphs  (6),  (7),  and  (B),  re- 
spectively; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "and  the  Federal  ClvQ 
Defense  Administrator"  In  paragraph  (6),  as 
redesignated,  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  "the  Federal  ClvH  Defense  Ad- 
mlnUitrator.  and  the  Administrator,  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration": 
and 


(7)  by  striking  out  "or  paragraph  (4>"  tn 
paragraph  (6).  aa  redesignated,  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  "(4),  or 
15)". 

(b)  Section  203(k)(4)  of  such  Act.  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  484{k)(4)),  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  the  semi- 
colon In  datise  (D) ; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "law" 
m  clause  (E)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  immediately  after  clause  <E) 
the  following  new  clause: 

"(F)  the  Administrator.  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  In  the  case  of 
personal  property  transferred  pursuant  to 
subsection  <  j )  for  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  purpoeea,". 

(ci  Section  203  (n)  or  such  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U^.C.  484(n).  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
"and  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  desig- 
nated by  either  such  officer"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator.  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration,  and 
the  bead  of  any  Federal  agency  designated 
by  any  such  ofBcer;  and 

(2)  by  striking  In  next  to  the  last  sen- 
tence "law  enforcement"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice",  and  tn  the  same  sentence  striking 
"or  (J)  (4)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  "(4).  or  (6)". 

TITLE  IX— EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT 
OP  THE  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCT  PRE- 
VENTION ACT 

TOCTH    DEVELOPJCINT   DSM0N8T«AT10N3 

Sec.  901.  Title  I  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  Is  amended  (1)  In 
the  caption  thereof,  by  Inserting  "AND  DE^f• 
ONBTRATION  PROGRAMS"  after  "SERV- 
ICES": (2)  following  the  caption  thereof,  by 
Inserting  "Part  A — CoumrNrrr-BAsxo  Cooa- 
DtNATED  YotTTH  ScBVTCEs";  (3)  Ih  secUons  101, 
103(a),  102(b)(1).  103(b)(2).  103(a)  (In- 
cluding paragraph  (1)  thereof).  104(a)  (in- 
cluding paragraphs  (1).  <4).  (S>,  (7).  and 
(10)  thereof)  and  104(b).  by  striking  out 
"title"  and  Inserting  "part"  In  lieu  thereof: 
and  (4)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  the  title 
the  following  new  part: 

"Pakt  B — Demonstrations  in  Youth 
Development 

"Sec,  105.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  demonstration  of  innovative  approaches 
to  youth  development  and  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  delinquent  behavior  (Including 
pavTnent  of  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  minor 
remodeling  or  alteration),  the  Secretary 
may  make  grants  to  any  State  (or  political 
subdivision  thereof) .  any  ogency  thereof,  and 
any  nonprofit  private  agency.  Institution,  or 
organization  that  submits  to  the  Secretary,  at 
such  time  and  in  such  form  and  manner  as 
the  Secretary's  regulations  shall  prescribe,  an 
application  containing  a  description  of  the 
purposes  for  which  the  grant  Is  sought,  and 
assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
the  applicant  will  use  the  grant  for  the  pur- 
noses  for  which  It  Is  provided,  and  will  com- 
ply with  such  requirements  relating  to  the 
submission  of  reports,  methods  of  fiscal  ac- 
counting, the  Inspection  and  audit  of  records 
and  other  materials,  and  such  other  rules. 
regulations,  standards,  and  procedures,  as  the 
Secretary  may  Impose  to  assure  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  No  demonstration  may  be  assisted  by 
a  grant  under  this  section  for  more  than  one 
year." 

CONSULTATION 

Sec.  003.  (a)  Section  40B  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Attorney  General  for  the  piupose  of  coordi- 
nating the  development  and  Implementation 
of  programs  and  activities  funded  under  this 


Act  with  those  related  programs  and  activi- 
ties funded  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968";  and  by 
deleting  subsection  (b)  thereof, 
(b)  Section  409  is  repealed. 

RKPSAL  or  MINIMUM   STATT  ALLOTMENTS 

Ssc.  904.  Section  403(b)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed, and  section  403(a)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
designated section  403. 

SXTSNSION   OF   PftOCaAU 

Sec.  906.  Section  402  of  such  Act,  aa 
amended  by  this  Act,  Is  further  amended  in 
the  first  sentence  by  inserting  after  "fiscal 
year"  the  following;  "and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1975". 

MOTION    orFEKCD    BT    MX,    HAWKINS 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hawkins  moves  to  strllce  out  aU  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  831  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R.  16276,  as 
I  follows : 


SHORT  TmZ 

SscnoN  I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the 
"Juvenile    Delinquency    Prevention    Act    of 

1B74". 

riNDINCS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  Juveniles  account  for  almost  half  the 
arrests  for  serious  crimes  In  the  United  States 
today: 

(2)  understaffed,  overcrowded  Juvenile 
courts,  probation  services,  and  correctional 
faculties  are  not  able  to  provide  Individual- 
ized Justice  or  effective  help: 

(3)  present  Juvenile  courts,  foster  and  pro- 
tective care  programs,  and  shelter  facilities 
are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
countless,  abandoned,  and  dependent  chil- 
dren, who,  because  of  this  failure  to  provide 
effective  services,  may  become  delinquents; 

(4)  existing  programs  have  not  adequately 
responded  to  the  particular  problems  of  the 
Increasing  numbers  of  young  people  who  are 
addicted  to  or  who  abuse  drugs,  particularly 
nonoplate  or  polydrug  abusers: 

(5)  Juvenile  delinquency  can  be  prevented 
through  programs  designed  to  keep  students 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools  through 
the  prevention  of  unwarranted  and  arbitrary 
suspensions  and  expulsions: 

(8)  States  and  local  communities  which 
experience  directly  the  devastating  failures  of 
the  Juvenile  Justice  system  do  not  presently 
have  Bufflolent  technical  expertise  or  ade- 
quate resources  to  deal  comprehensively  with 
the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency: 

(7)  the  adverse  Impact  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency results  In  enormous  annual  cost 
and  Immeasurable  loss  in  human  life,  per- 
sonal security,  and  wasted  human  resources: 

(8)  existing  Federal  programs  have  not 
provided  the  direction,  coordination,  re- 
sources, and  leadevahlp  required  to  meet  the 
crista  of  delinquency;  and 

(9)  juvenile  delinquency  constitutes  a 
growing  threat  to  the  national  welfare  re- 
quiring Immediate,  comprehensive,  and  ef- 
fective action  by  the  Federal  Qovemment. 

puKPOse 
Sec  3.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

( 1 )  to  provide  the  necesssry  resources, 
leadership,  and  coordination  to  develop  and 
implement  effective  methods  of  preventing 
and  treating  Juvenile  delinquency; 

(2)  to  Increase  the  capacity  of  Stale  and 
local  governments  and  public  and  private 
agencies,  Institutions,  and  organizations  to 
conduct  Innovative,  effective  delinquency 
prevention  and  treatment  programs  and  to 
provide  useful  research,  evaluation,  and 
training  services  in  the  area  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency: 

(3)  to  develop  and  implement  effective 
proerams  and  services  to  divert  Juveniles 
from  the  traditional  Juvenile  justice  system 
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and  to  Increase  the  capacity  cf  State  and 
local  govemmects  to  provide  critically  needed 
alternatives  to  Institutionalization: 

1 4)  to  develop  and  encoursEe  the  Imple- 
mentation of  national  standards  for  the  ad- 
ministration or  Juvenile  Justice.  Including 
recommendations  for  administrative,  budget- 
ary, and  legislative  action  at  the  Federal, 
State.  ai:d  local  level  to  facilitate  the  adop- 
tion of  such  standards; 

(5)  to  establish  a  centralized  research  ef- 
fort on  Uie  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency, 
including  an  Information  clearinghouse  to 
disseminate  the  findings  of  such  research  and 
all  data  related  to  Juvenile  delinquency; 

1 6 1  to  provide  for  the  thorough  and  prompt 
evaluation  of  all  federally  assisted  Juvenile 
delinquency  programs; 

i7)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies.  Institutions,  and  In- 
dividuals In  developmg  and  Implementing  Ju- 
venile delinquency  programs; 

18)  to  assist  States  and  local  communities 
With  resources  to  develop  and  Implement  pro- 
grams to  keep  students  In  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted and  arbitrary  suspensions  and  expul- 
sions; 

1 9)  to  establish  training  programs  for  per- 
sDiis.  Including  professionals,  par&profes- 
stonals.  and  volunteers,  who  work  with  delin- 
quents or  potentui  delinquents  or  whose 
work  or  activities  relate  to  Juvenile  delin- 
quency programs; 

1 10)  to  establish  a  new  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Administration  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare; 

(11)  to  establish  an  Institute  for  Con- 
tinuing Studies  of  the  Prevention  of  Juve- 
nile Delinquency,  to  further  the  purposes  of 
this  Act;  and 

(12)' to  establish  a  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  the  problems  of  runaway 
youth. 

DEPZNCnoNa 

Sic.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  the  term  "community-based"  me&na 
a  small,  open  group  home  or  other  suitable 
place  located  near  the  Juvenile's  home  or 
family  and  programs  of  community  super- 
vision and  service  which  maintain  commu- 
nity and  consumer  participation  in  the  plan- 
mng.  operation,  and  evaluation  of  their  pro- 
grams which  may  Include  medical,  educa- 
tional, vocational,  social,  and  psychological 
guidance,  training,  counseling,  drug  treat- 
ment, alcobollam  treatment,  and  other  re- 
habilitative services; 

(2)  the  term  "construction"  means  acquisi- 
tion, expansion,  remodeling,  and  alteration 
of  existing  buildings,  and  UUtlal  equipment 
of  any  such  buildings,  or  any  combination 
of  such  actl\ltle3  (including  architects'  fees 
but  not  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land  for 
buildings); 

(3)  the  term  "equipment"  Includes  ma- 
chinery, utilities,  and  buUt-ln  equipment 
and  any  necessary  encloeures  or  structures 
to  house  such  machinery,  utilities,  or  equip- 
ment; 

(41  the  term  "Juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
gram" means  any  program  or  activity  related 
to  Juvenile  delinquency  prevention,  control, 
diversion,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  plan- 
ning, education,  training,  and  research.  In- 
cluding drug  abuse  programs,  alcohol  abuse 
programs,  the  Improvement  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  system,  and  any  program  or  activity 
for  neglected,  abandoned,  or  dependent 
youth  and  other  youth  who  are  In  danger 
of  becoming  delinquent; 

(5 )  the  term  "local  government"  means  any 
city,  oounty.  township,  town,  borough,  par- 
ish village,  or  other  general  purpose  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  and  an  Indian  tnbe 
and  any  oomblnation  of  two  or  more  such 
units  acting  Jointly; 

(6)  the  term  "public  agency"  means  any 
State,  unit  of  local  government,  combina- 
tion of  such  States  or  units,  or  any  depart- 
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ment,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  at  any  of 
the  foregoing; 

(7)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,   and   Welfare; 

(8)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  Ststes,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ouam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands; 

(9)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
agency  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government; 

(10)  the  term  "drug  dependent"  has  the 
meaning  given  It  by  section  2(g)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act   (42  US.C.  202lg)): 

111)  the  term  "Administration"  means  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Adminis- 
tration established  by  section  101(a): 

(12)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administration; 

(13)  the  term  "State  agnecy"  means  an 
agency  designated  under  section  214(a)(1); 

(14)  the  term  "local  agency"  meana  any 
local  agency  which  Is  assigned  responsibility 
under  section  214(a)  (6) ; 

115)  the  term  "Institute"  means  the  In- 
stitute for  Continuing  Studies  of  the  Pre- 
vention of  Juvenile  Delinquency  e!;tabll^hed 
by  section  301  (a): 

(16)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Institute;  and 

(17)  the  term  "Council"  means  the  Co- 
ordinating Council  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  established  by  section  501. 

TITLE  I— JUVENILE  DELINQUENCT  PRE- 
VENTION ADMINISTRATION 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   AOS1INIST&&TTON 

Sec  101.  (a)  There  herebv  Is  established 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Admhiistratlon. 

(b)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
ministration a  Director  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary.  The  salary  of  the 
Director  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  be  the  chief  execu- 
tive oi  the  Administration  and  shall  exercise 
all  necessary  powers. 

I  d  1  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration  a 
Deputy  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary.  The  salary  of  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector shall  t>e  fixed  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Deputy  Director  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions as  the  Director  from  time  to  time  as- 
signs or  delegates,  and  shall  act  as  Director 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Direc- 
tor or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office 
of  the  Director. 

OFTICEHS   AKO    EMPLOTECS 

Sec  102.  The  SecxeUry  may  select,  employ, 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and 
employees.  Including  attorneys,  as  are  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  functions  vested  In  him 
and  to  prescribe  their  functions. 

VOLTTNTART    SERVICES 

Sec.  103.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U3.C.  666(b) ).  the  Secretary  mav  accept 
and  employ  voluntary  and  imcompensated 
services  m  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

CONCENTRATION     OP     FEDERAL     EPTORTS 

Sec.  104.  (al  The  Secretary  shaU  ettabllsh 
overall  policy  and  develop  objectives  and 
priorities  for  all  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency 
programs  and  activities  relaUng  to  preven- 
tion, diversion,  training,  treatment,  rehabili- 
tation, evaluation,  research,  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  in  the 
United  States.  In  carrying  out  his  functions, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Coordi- 
nating CouncU  on  JuvenUe  Dellnquencv 
Prevention. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  President  as  to  all  matters 


relating  to  federally  assisted  JuvenUe  de- 
linquency programs  and  Federal  policies  re- 
garding JuvenUe  dellnq;;ency: 

(2)  assist  operating  agencies  which  have 
direct  responsibuitles  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency  In  the  de- 
velopment and  promulgauon  of  rules,  guldc- 
lliies,  requirements,  criteria,  standards,  pro- 
cedures, and  budget  requests  in  accordance 
with  the  policies,  priorities,  and  objectives 
he  establishes; 

(3)  conduct  and  support.  In  coopen.tlon 
with  the  institute  for  Continuing  studies  of 
the  Prevention  of  Juvenile  Delinquency,  eval- 
uations and  studies  of  the  aerforma'.ice  and 
results  achieved  by  Federal  Juvenile  delin- 
quency programs  and  activities  and  of  the 
prospective  performance  and  results  that 
might  be  achieved  by  alurnativc  programs 
and  activities  supplementary  to  or  in  lieu 
of  those  currently  being  administered; 

(4)  coordinate  Federal  juveiUe  delin- 
quency programs  and  activities  among  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  betaeen  Federal  Juvenile 
delinquency  programs  and  sctlvilies  and 
other  Federal  programs  and  activities  which 
he  determines  nmy  have  an  Important  bear* 
Ing  on  the  success  cf  the  entire  Federal  Juve- 
nile delinquency  efiort: 

(5 1  develop  annually,  submit  to  the  Coun- 
cil for  review,  and  thereafter  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  no  later  than 
September  30.  a  report  which  shall  Include 
an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  Federal  Juve- 
nile delinquency  programs  conducted  and 
assisted  by  Federal  agencies,  ihe  expendltiu-es 
made,  the  resulu  achieved,  the  plans  devel- 
,  oped,  and  problems  in  the  operations  and 
coordination  of  such  programs,  and  recom- 
mendations for  modifications  !n  ->rganlzatlon 
management,  personnel,  standards,  budget 
requests,  and  Implementation  plans  neces- 
sary to  Increase  the  elfectlvencas  of  such 
programs; 

(6)  develop  annually,  submit  to  the  Coun- 
cil for  review,  and  thereafter  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  no  later  than 
March  1.  a  comprehenuve  plsn  for  Juvenile 
delinquency  programs  administered  by  any 
Federal  agency,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  prevention  of  Juvenile  deimquency  and 
the  development  of  programs  and  services 
which  win  encourage  increased  diversion  of 
Juveniles  from  the  traditional  Juvenile  justice 
system;  and 

(7)  provide  technical  assistance  to  Ind- 
eral. Sute.  and  local  governments,  courts, 
public  and  private  agenciea.  Institutions 
and  individuals,  in  the  plannmg.  establish- 
ment, fimdlng,  operation,  or  evaltutton  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  programs. 

(c|  The  President  shall,  no  later  than  00 
days  after  receiving  each  annual  report  under 
subsection  (b)(5),  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  CouncU  contoinlng  a  de- 
tailed  statement  of  any  action  taken  or  an- 
ticipated with  respect  to  recommendations 
made  by  each  such  annual  report. 

(d)(!)  The  first  report  submitted  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  bv  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  ( b )  1 5  >  shall  contain.  In 
addition  to  Information  required  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  (5).  a  detailed  statement  of  criteria 
developed  by  the  Secretary  for  Identlfving  the 
characteristics  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  Ju- 
venile delinquency  prevention,  diversion  of 
youths  Irom  the  Juvenile  Justice  system,  and 
the  training  treatme-t.  and  rehabilitation  of 
Juvenile  delinquents. 

(2)  The  second  such  report  shall  contain. 
In  addition  to  Information  required  by  sub- 
section (b)(5),  an  Identification  of  Federal 
programs  which  are  related  to  Juvenile  de- 
linquency prevention  or  treatment,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  moneys  expended  for 
each  such  program  during  the  most  recent 
complete  fiscal  year.  Such  Identification  shall 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  through  the  use  of 
criteria  developed  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(e)  The  third  report  submitted  to  the 
President  and  the  Congreea  by  the  Secretftiy 
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under  subsection  )bli6)  shall  contain.  In 
addition  to  the  comprehensive  plan  required 
by  subsection  ibM6t.  b  detailed  statement 
of  procedures  to  be  used  with  respect  to  the 
submission  o(  Juvenile  delinquency  develop- 
ment statement*  to  the  Secretary  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  under  section  105.  Such  state- 
ment submitted  by  the  Secretary  shall  In- 
clude a  description  of  Information,  data.  anU 
analyses  uhich  shall  be  contained  In  each 
.such  development  "tatement. 

.  t  (  The  Secretary  may  require  Federal 
agencies  engaged  in  any  activity  Involving 
any  Federal  Jurenile  delinquency-  program 
to  provide  him  with  such  information  and 
reports,  and  to  conduct  such  studies  and  sur- 
veys, as  he  may  deem  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
ouc  the  purposes  of  this  .^ct. 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  his 
functions  until  this  title,  except  the  making 
of  rules,  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Administration. 

(h)  The  Secretary  may  utilize  the  services 
and  facilities  of  any  Federal  agency  and  of 
any  other  public  agency  or  institution  In 
accordance  with  appropriate  agreements,  and 
to  pay  for  such  services  either  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

(1)  The  Secretary  may  transfer  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  Act  to  any  Federal 
agency  to  develop  or  demotistrate  new  meth- 
ods in  Juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and 
treatment  and  to  supplement  existing  delin- 
quency prevention  and  treatment  programs 
which  the  Director  finds  to  be  exceptionally 
effective  or  for  which  he  finds  there  e.xlsts 
exceptional   need. 

(J)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to,  or 
enter  into  contracts  with,  any  public  or  pri- 
vate agency,  institution,  or  Individual  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(k)  All  functions  of  the  Secretary  under 
thla  Act  ah&U  be  administered  through  the 
Administration . 

JtrVENZLE    DELINQtTCNCT    DEVXZ.OPSCnVT 

STATKMUrrs 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  require 
each  Federal  agency  which  administers  a 
Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  program  which 
meets  any  criterion  developed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  104(di  (I)  to  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  Juvenile  delinquency  devel- 
opment statement.  Such  statement  shall  be 
in  addition  to  any  Information,  report,  study, 
or  survey  which  the  Secretary  may  require 
under  section  104(f). 

(b)  Each  Juvenile  delinquency  develop- 
ment statement  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted  In 
accordance  with  procedtirea  established  bv 
the  Secretary  under  section  104(el  and  shall 
contain  such  information,  data,  and  analy- 
ses as  the  Secretary  may  require  under  sec- 
tion l(H(e).  Such  analyses  shall  Include  an 
analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Juvemie 
delinquency  program  of  the  Federal  agency 
submitting  such  development  statement 
conforms  with  and  furthers  Federal  Juvenile 
delinquency  prevention  and  treatment  goals 
and  poUcles. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  review  and  com- 
ment upon  each  Juvenile  delinquency  de- 
velopment statement  transmitted  to  him 
under  subsection  tat.  Such  development 
statement,  together  with  the  comments  of 
the  Secretary-,  shall  be  included  by  the  Fed- 
eral agency  involved  In  every  recommenda- 
tion or  request  made  by  such  agencv  for 
Federal  legislation  which  significantly  affects 
Juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and  treat- 
ment. 

JOINT   rtTTJDING 

SEC-  106.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  where  funds  are  made  avail- 
able by  more  than  one  Federal  agency  to 
be  used  by  any  agency,  organization.  Insti- 
tution, or  Individual  to  carry  out  a  Federal 
Juvenile  delinquency  program  or  activity, 
any  one  of  the  Federal  agencies  providing 
funds  may  be  designated  by  tbe  SecreUry  to 


act  for  all  In  administering  the  funds  ad- 
vanced. In  such  cases,  a  single  non-Federal 
share  requirement  may  be  established  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  funds  advanced 
by  each  Federal  agency,  and  the  Secretary 
may  order  any  such  agency  to  waive  any 
technical  grant  or  contract  requirement  las 
defined  in  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary) 
which  Is  inconsistent  with  the  similar  re- 
quirement of  the  admlnlEterlng  agency  or 
which  the  adminLsterlng  agency  does  not 
Impose. 

TITLE  II— FEDERAL   ASSISTANCE  FOR 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  PROGRAMS 

Part  A — Grant  Pbograms 

AUTHOBIZAHON 

See.  211.  The  Secretary  may  make  grrants 
to  States  and  local  governments  to  aRslst 
them  tn  planning,  establishing,  operating. 
coordinating,  and  evaluating  projects  direct- 
ly or  through  contracts  with  public  and 
private  agencies  for  the  development  of  more 
effective  education,  training,  research,  pre- 
vention, diversion,  treatment,  and  rehabili- 
tation programs  in  the  area  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency and  programs  to  improve  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  system. 

ALLOCATION 

Sec.  213.  <a)  In  accordance  with  rules  pre- 
scribed under  this  title,  funds  shall  be  al- 
located annually  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  relative  population  of  people  under 
18  yean;  of  age.  No  such  alloimeut  to  any 
State  shall  be  less  than  $150,000.  except  that 
for  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  no  allotment  ahall  be  less  than 
»SO.00O. 

(b)  Except  for  funds  appropriated  for  fis- 
cal year  1975.  if  any  amount  so  allotted  re- 
mains unobligated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  such  funds  shall  be  reallocated  In  a 
manner  equitable  and  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Funds  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1976  may  be  obllgaied  In  ac- 
cordance with  subjection  (a)  until  June 
30.  1976.  after  which  time  they  may  be  re- 
allocated. Any  amount  so  reallocated  shall  be 
in  addition  to  the  amounts  already  allotted 
and  available  to  the  States,  the  Virgin 
Lslands.  .American  Samoa.  Guam,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  the 
same  period. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  rules  prescribed 
under  this  title,  a  portion  of  any  allotment 
to  any  State  under  this  part  shall  be  avail- 
able to  develop  a  State  plan  and  to  pay  that 
portion  of  the  expenditures  which  are  neces- 
Edry  for  efficient  administration.  Not  more 
than  15  percent  of  tbe  total  annual  allot- 
ment of  such  State  «hall  be  available  for  such 
purposes.  The  State  shan  make  avaUable 
needed  fund.'^  for  planning  and  admtnlstra- 
tiOii  lo  local  governments  within  the  State  on 
an  equitable   basis. 

(d)  Financial  assistance  extended  under 
vhe  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 90  percent  of  the  approved  costs  of  any 
BS.ststed  proitrams  or  activities.  The  non- 
Pederal  share  shall  be  made  only  through 
the  u^e  of  cash  or  other  monetary  Instru- 
meuis. 

SPECIAL    CMPKA-qiS    PREVENTION     AND    TREAT- 
MENT   PBOCBAM3;    AL'THORIZATION 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Not  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  thi5  title  shall  be  available  only  for 
special  emphasis  prevention  and  treatment 
grants  and  contracts  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  and  section  215. 

(b>  Among  applicants  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section,  priority  shall  be 
given  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations or  Institutions  which  have  had  ex- 
perience In  dealing  with  youth.  Not  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  funds  available  for  grants 
and  contracts  made  pursuant  to  his  section 
shall  be  available  for  granta  and  contracts 


to  such  private  nonprofit  agencies,  organl- 
Katlous.  or  Institutions. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to  and 
enter  Into  contracts  with  public  and  private 
agencies,  organizations.  Institutions,  or  in- 
dividuals to — 

(U  develop  and  Implement  new  ap- 
proaches, techniques,  and  methods  with  re- 
spect  to   jvivenltc   delinriuency   programs: 

(2)  develop  and  ni^ntaln  community- 
bofied  alternatives  tcy^radttlonal  forms  of 
mstltutionoItzAtlon:    C 

(3)  develop  ttnd  implement  programs  to 
keep  students  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  to  prevent  unwarranted  and 
arbitrary  su Ten." Ions  and  expulsions; 

(4t  de*-eIop  and  Implement  effective  means 
of  diverting  Juveniles  from  the  traditional 
Juvenile  justice  and  correctional  system: 

(5)  miprove  the  capability  of  public  and 
private  agencie?  and  organizations  to  pro- 
vide senices  for  delinquents  and  youths  In 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent;  and 

(fi>  facilitate  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Institute  as  set  forth  pur- 
suant to  section  309. 

STATE   PLANS 

Sec.  214  (at  In  order  to  receive  formula 
grants  under  this  part,  a  State  shall  submit 
a  plan  for  carrying  out  its  purposes.  In  ac- 
cordance with  rules  prescribed  under  this 
title,  such  plan  shall— 

U)  establish  or  designate  a  single  SUte 
agency,  or  designate  any  other  agency,  as  the 
sole  agency  responsible  for  the  preparation 
and  administration  of  the  plan; 

(2)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
State  agency  has  or  will  have  authority,  by 
legislation  If  necessary,  to  Implement  such 
plan  In  conformity  with  this  part; 

(3)  provide  for  supervision  of  the  pro- 
grams funded  under  this  Act  by  the  State 
agency  by  a  State  supervisory  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State  (A)  which  shall  consist  of  not  less  than 
15  persons  who  have  training,  experience,  or 
special  knowledge  concerning  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency  or  the 
administration  of  Juvenile  Justice;  (B)  which 
shall  include  representation  of  units  of  local 
government,  law  enforcement  and  juvenile 
Justice  agencies  such  as  law  enforcement, 
correction  or  probation  personnel,  and  Juve- 
nile or  family  court  Judges,  and  public  agen- 
cies concerned  with  delinquency  prevention 
or  treatment  such  as  welfare,  social  services, 
mental  health,  education,  youth  service  de- 
partments, or  alternative  youth  systems: 
iC)  which  shall  Include  representatives  of 
private  organizations  concerned  with  delin- 
quency prevention  or  treatment;  concerned 
with  neglected  or  dependent  children:  con- 
cerned with  the  quality  of  juvenile  Justice, 
education,  or  social  services  for  children: 
which  utilize  volunteers  to  work  with  de- 
linquents or  potential  delinquents;  com- 
munity-based dellnqtiency  prevention  or 
treatment  programs:  and  organizations 
which  represent  employees  affected  by  this 
Act;  (D)  a  majority  of  whose  members  (In- 
cluding the  Chairman )  shall  not  be  fulI-Mme 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State,  or  any  local  government;  (Ei  at  least 
one-third  of  whose  members  shall  be  under 
the  age  of  26  at  the  time  of  appointment  and 
of  whom  at  least  two  shall  have  been  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Justice  svstem:  and 
(F)  which  shall  have  the  authority  to  ap- 
prove, after  consultation  with  private  agen- 
cies and  alternative  youth  svsTems  any  pro- 
posed modification  of  a  State  plan  before 
such  proposed  modification  !s  submitted  to 
the  Secretary; 

(4)  provide  for  the  active  consultation 
with  and  participation  of  local  governments 
In  the  development  of  a  State  plan  which 
adequately  takes  Into  aiTonnt  the  needs  ond 
requests  of  local  governments; 

(51  provide  that  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
funds  received  by  the  State  under  section 


212  shall  be  expended  through  programs  of 
local  government  insofar  »s  they  are  consist- 
ent u,ith  the  State  plan,  except  that  this 
provision  may  be  waived  ai  the  dUcretii-n  of 
the  Secretary  for  any  SUte  If  the  services 
for  delinquent  or  potential!  y  del  Inquent 
youth  ar»  organized  primarily  on  a  state- 
wide basis; 

(6)  provide  that  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  local  government  shall  assign  re- 
sponsibility for  the  preparation  and  admin- 
istration of  the  local  government's  part  of 
the  State  plan,  or  for  the  supenision  of  the 
preparation  and  administration  of  the  local 
governments  part  of  the  State  plan,  to  that 
agency  within  the  local  government's  struc- 
ture which  can  most  effectively  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  shall  provide 
for  super\'lslon  of  the  programs  funded  un- 
der this  Act  by  the  local  agency  by  a  board 
which  meets  the  appropriate  requirements 
of  paragraph  (3); 

(7)  provide,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble, for  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
assistance  received  under  section  212  within 
the  State; 

(8)  set  forth  a  detailed  study  of  the  State 
needs  for  an  effective,  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated approach  to  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
treatment  and  the  Improvement  of  the 
Juvenile  Justlc*  system.  Including  an  Item- 
ized estimated  cost  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  such  programs; 

(91  provide  that  not  less  than  75  percent 
of  the  funds  avaUable  to  such  State  or  to 
any  local  government  of  such  State  under 
this  part,  whether  expended  directly  by  the 
State  or  by  the  local  government  or  through 
contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies, 
shall  be  used  for  advanced  techniques  In 
conjunction  with  the  development,  mainte- 
nance, and  expansion  of  programs  and  serv- 
ices designed  to  prevent  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, to  divert  juveniles  from  the  juvenile 
Justice  system,  and  to  provide  community- 
based  alternatives  to  Juvenile  detention  and 
correctional  facilities;  such  advanced  tech- 
niques shall  Include  community -based  pro- 
grams and  services  relating  '  to  various 
aspects  of  juvenile  delinquency,  youth 
service  bureaus  to  assist  delinquent  and 
other  youth,  drug  abuse  education  and  pre- 
vention programs,  alcohol  abuse  education 
and  prevention  programs,  programs  to  en- 
courage youth  to  remain  in  school.  Improve- 
ment of  probation  programs  and  sen'lces. 
statewide  programs  designed  to  Increase  the 
use  of  nonsecure  commimlty-based  facilities 
for  the  commitment  of  Juveniles,  and  youth- 
tmtlatcd  programs  and  outreach  programs 
designed  to  assist  youth  who  otherwise 
would  not  be  reached  by  assistance 
programs: 

(10)  encourage  the  development  of  on 
adequate  research,  training,  and  evaluation 
capacity  within  the  State; 

(in  encourage  the  placement  of  Juveniles 
In  shelter  facilities,  rather  than  Juvenile  de- 
tention or  correctional  faculties,  if  such 
Juveniles  are  charged  with  or  have  com- 
mitted oflenses  which  would  not  be  criminal 
If  committed  by  an  adult;  discourage  the 
incarceration  of  juveniles  with  adults-  and 
encourage  the  establishment  of  monitoring 
systems  designed  to  augment  the  commit- 
ment policies  described  in  this  paragraph: 
(12)  provide  ossiu^nces  that  assistance 
will  be  available  on  an  equitable  bohls  to 
deal  with  all  disadvantaged  youth,  including 
females,  minority  youth,  and  mentallv.  emo- 
tionally, or  physically  handlcanped  "vouth: 
fl3)  provide  for  procedures  which  will  be 
wtabllshed  for  protecting  under  Federal 
State,  and  local  law  the  rights  of  recipients' 
Of  services  and  which  will  assure  ar.-jro.iriate 
privacy  with  regard  to  records  relating  to 
such  services  provided  to  any  individual 
under  the  State  plan: 

(14)  pJ'ovIde  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  nec^ssarv  to  as- 
sure prudent  xise,  proper  disbursement,  and 
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accurate  accounting  ef  tuncU  ncetred  under 

th!a  title: 

(18)  proTldft  reasonable  assurance  that 
federal  (tmds  made  available  under  this  part 
for  any  period  will  be  m  used  as  to  supple- 
ment and  increase  rbut  not  supplant)!  to 
the  extent  feasible  and  practical,  the  level  of 
Stale,  local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds 
that  would  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds  be  made  available  for  the  programs 
described  In  this  part,  and  will  In  no  event 
replace  iuch  stale,  local,  and  other  non- 
Federal  funds; 

118)  provide  that  the  State  agency  »-m 
from  time  to  time,  b'.it  not  less  ofien  than 
annually,  review  its  plan  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  an  analysis  and  evaluiition  of  the 
e.Teciiveness  of  the  programs  a.id  activities 
carried  out  under  the  plan,  and  any  modlflca- 
tlons  1,1  the  plan,  includlnic  the  survey  of 
State  and  local  needs,  which  it  considers 
necessary; 

(17)  contains  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  tl>e  Secretary  may  reasonably  pre- 
scribe to  assure  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title;   and 

(181  provide  that  fair  and  equitable  ar- 
rangements are  made  lo  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  employees  alTected  bv  assistance 
under  this  Act. 

tb)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  and  anv  modification  thereof  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a). 

(c)  In  the  event  that  any  state  fails  to 
submit  a  plan,  or  submits  a  plan,  or  any 
modification  thereof  which  the  Secretary, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  determines  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  the  allotment  of  such  Stat* 
under  the  provisions  of  section  212  avail- 
able lo  the  pubUc  and  private  agencies  In 
such  state  for  programs  under  sections  213 
and  lib. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  216.  (a)  Any  agency.  Institution,  or 
Individual  desiring  to  receive  a  grant,  or 
enter  into  any  contract  under  this  section 
or  section  213.  shall  submit  an  application  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  contain- 
ing or  accompanied  by  such  Information,  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  each  such  apollca- 
tlon  shall — 

(II  provide  that  the  program  for  which 
assistance  under  this  utle  Is  sought  will  be 
administered  by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
the  applicant; 

i2i  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
section  214; 

(3)  provide  for  the  proper  and  efflclent  ad- 
mmistratlon  of  such  program; 

(4)  provide  for  regular  evaluation  of  the 
program; 

15)  indicate  that  the  applicant  has  re- 
quested the  review  of  the  application  from 
the  State  agency  or  local  agency  designated 
under  section  214,  when  appropriate; 

(6)  Indicate  the  response  of  the  State 
agency  or  the  local  agency  to  the  request 
tor  review  and  comment  on  the  application- 

(71  provide  that  regular  reports  on  the 
program  shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  and 
to  the  State  agency  and  local  agency,  when 
appropriate;  and  ".-"^u 

(8)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  msv  be  neces- 
sary lo  assure  prudent  use,  proper  disburse- 
ment, and  accurate  accounting  of  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  title. 

(c)  In  determming  whether  or  not  to  ap- 
prove appUcatlons  for  grants  under  this  title 
the  Secretary  shaU  consldei^- 

(11  the  relative  cost  and  effectiveness  of 
the  proposed  program  In  eBectuatlng  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  eatent  to  which  the  proposed  pro- 
pam  will  Incorporate  new  or  Uoovalive 
techniques; 


(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  pro- 
gram  meets  the  objectives  and  priorities  of 
the  State  plan,  when  a  State  plan  has  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  section  214 
(b)  and  when  the  location  and  scope  of  the 
program  make  such  consideration  appro- 
prlate; 

(4)  the  Increase  In  capacity  of  the  publla 
and  private  agency,  mstitutlon.  or  Individual 
to  provide  services  to  delinquents  or  youths 
In  danger  of  becoming  delinquent; 

(5)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  proj- 
ect serves  communities  which  have  high  rates 
of  youth  unemployment,  school  dropout,  and 
delinquency:  and 

(6)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  pro- 
grams  facUltate  the  Implemenutlon  of  the 
recimimendatlons  of  the  Institute  as  set  forth 
pursuant  to  section  309. 

Part  B — Gentral  Psovisions 

WirHHO£J}IK0 

Sec.  221.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  giv- 
ing reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  a  recipient  of  a  grant  tmder  this 
title,  finds— 

(1)  that  the  program  or  activity  for  which 
such  grant  was  made  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  or 

12)  that  In  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  activity  there  Is  faUure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  provision, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  recipient  of 
his  findings  and  no  further  payments  msy 
be  made  to  such  recipient  under  this  tl»le 
(or  m  his  discretion  that  the  State  agency 
shall  not  make  further  paymenu  to  specified 
programs  affected  by  the  failure)  bv  the 
Secretary  until  he  la  satisfied  that  such  non- 
compliance  has  been,  or  will  promptly  be 
corrected. 

USE    op    FTTNDS 

Sec.  222.  la)  Funds  paid  to  any  State  pub- 
lic or  private  agency.  Institution,  or  Individ- 
ual (whether  directly  or  through  a  State 
agency  or  local  agency)   may  be  used  for— 

( 1 1  securing,  developing,  or  operallnc  the 
program  designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  construction  of  innovative  commu- 
nity-based facilities  for  less  than  20  persons 
which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretarj',  ore 
necessary  for  carrjinx  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(bl  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (a), 
no  ftmda  paid  to  any  public  or  private 
agency,  institution,  or  individual  under  this 
title  (Whether  directly  or  through  a  State 
agency  or  local  agency)  mav  be  used  for  con- 
struction. 

PAYMSNTs 

Sec,  223  la)  In  accordance  alth  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary.  It  Is  the  poUcy 
of  the  Congress  that  programs  funded  under 
this  title  shall  continue  to  receive  fliuinclal 
assistance,  except  that  such  assistance  shall 
not  continue  U  the  yearlv  evaluation  of  such 
programs  Is  not  satisfactory. 

(b)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
when  there  la  no  other  wav  to  fund  an  essen- 
tial Juvenile  deUnquency  procram.  the  Stat* 
may  utilize  35  percent  of  the  funds  available 
to  It  under  thla  Act  to  meet  the  non-Federal 
matching  share  requirements  for  any  other 
Peder^  JuvenUe  delinquency  program  grant 
(Cl  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  It  win  contribute  to  tbe  purposes  of  this 
Act,  he  may  require  the  recipient  of  anv 
grant  or  contract  to  contribute  money  facil- 
ities, or  senlces  up  to  25  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  Involved. 

Id)  Payments  under  this  title,  pursuant  to 
a  grant  or  contract,  mav  be  made  (after  nec- 
essary adjustment.  In  the  case  of  grants  on 
account  of  previously  made  overpaymenti  or 
underpayments)  m  advance  or  bv  way  of  re- 
imbursements.  in  such  tastalUnents  and  on 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  mav  deter- 
mine. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD —HOUSE 


TITLE  in— INSTITUTE  FOR  CONTINUINO 
STUDIES  OF  THE  PREVENTION  OF  JU- 
VENILE   DELINQUENCY 

ESTASLISRMENT    AND    FUBP03Z 

Sec.  301.  (at  There  is  Hereby  established  ao 
Institute  to  be  known  as  the  Institute  for 
Continuing  Studies  of  the  Prevention  of  Ju- 
venile Delinquency.  The  Institute  ahaU  be 
admlDlaiered  by  the  Secretary  through  the 
Administration. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  Institute 
to  provide  a  coordinttilng  center  for  the  col- 
lection, preparation,  and  dissemination  of 
useful  data  regarding  the  treatment  and 
control  of  Juvenile  orfendera,  and  it  shall 
also  be  the  purpose  of  the  Injrtltute  to  pro- 
vide training  for  representatives  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  law  enforcement  officers, 
teachers  and  other  educational  personnel, 
juvenile  welfare  workers.  Juvenile  Judges  and 
judicial  personnel,  probation  personnel,  cor- 
rectional personnel,  and  other  persons,  in- 
cluding lay  personnel,  connected  with  the 
treatment  and  control  of  Juvenile  offenders. 

rtTNCTIONS 

Sec.  302.  The  Institute  shall — 

ti)  serve  a^  an  Information  bank  by  col- 
lecting systematically  and  synthesizing  the 
data  and  knowledge  obtained  from  studies 
and  research  by  public  and  private  agencies, 
utsututions.  or  individuals  concerning  all 
aspects  of  Juvellne  delinquency,  including 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  Juvenile 
delinquency; 

(3)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  and  Informa- 
tion center  for  the  preparation,  publication. 
ana  dissemination  of  all  Information  re- 
garding Juvenile  delinquency,  including 
State  and  local  luvenlle  delinquency  pre- 
vention and  treaunent  programs  and  pUns. 
availability  of  resourc^^,  training  and  edu- 
cational programs,  statistics,  and  other  per- 
tinent data  and  Information; 

i3f  disseminate  pertinent  data  and  studies 
(Including  a  periodic  Journal)  to  individ- 
uals, agencies,  and  organizations  concerned 
with  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency; 

(4(  prepare,  in  cooperation  with  educa- 
tional institutions.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  and  appropriate  individuals  and 
private  agencies,  such  studies  as  It  considers 
to  be  neceisary  with  respect  to  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  related  mattT^,  including  recommenda- 
tions designed  to  promote  effective  preven- 
tion and  treatment: 

(6t  devise  and  conduct  in  various  geo- 
graphical locations,  seminars  and  workshops 
providing  continuing  studies  for  persona  en- 
gaged In  working  directly  with  Juveniles  and 
juvenile  offenders; 

1 6 1  devise  and  conduct  a  training  pro- 
gram, in  accordance  with  the  provlslon«  of 
sections  305,  306.  and  307,  of  short-term 
instruction  In  the  latest  proven-effective 
methods  of  prevention,  control,  and  treat- 
ment of  Juvenile  delinquency  for  correc- 
tional and  law  enforcement  personnel, 
teachers  and  other  educational  personnel. 
Juvenile  welfare  workers.  Juvenile  Judges 
and  Judicial  personnel,  probation  officers, 
and  other  persons  (including  lay  personnel) 
connected  with  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

(7)  develop  technical  tmlnlng  ieama  to 
aid  In  the  development  of  training  programs 
In  the  States  and  to  assist  State  and  local 
agencies  which  work  directly  with  Juveniles 
and  Juvenile  offenders; 

f8)  conduct,  encourage,  and  coordinate 
research  and  evaluation  into  any  aspect  of 
Juvenile  delinquency,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  new  programs  and  methods  which 
show  promise  of  making  a  contribution  to- 
ward the  prevention  and  treatment  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency; 

(9)  encourage  the  development  of  demon- 
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stratlon  projects  In  new  and  Innovative 
techniques  and  methods  to  prevent  and 
treat  Juvenile  delinquency; 

(10)  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  all  pro- 
gramfi  assisted  under  this  Act  In  order  to 
determine  the  results  and  the  effectiveness 
of  such  programs; 

(11)  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  any 
other  Federal.  State,  or  local  Juvenile  delin- 
quency program,  as  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Secret;;  ry;  and 

(121  disseminate  the  results  of  such  eval- 
uations and  research  and  demonstration 
activities,  particularly  to  persons  actively 
working  in  the  field  of  juvenile  deltn- 
queiicy. 

POWERS 

Sec-  303.  (a)  The  functions,  powers,  and 
duues  specified  in  this  Act  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Institute  shall  not  be  transferred 
elsewhere  or  within  anv  Federal  agency  un- 
less speclflcally  hereafter  authorized  by  the 
Congress.  In  addition  to  the  other  powers, 
expre^  and  ImpUed,  the  Institute  may — 

( 1 )  request  any  Federal  agency  to  supply 
such  statistics,  data,  program  reports,  and 
other  material  as  the  Institute  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  its  functions; 

(2i  arrange  with  and  reimburse  the  heads 
of  Federal  agencies  for  the  nae  of  personnel 
or  facilities  or  equipment  of  such  agencies; 

(a»  confer  with  and  avail  Itself  of  the 
cooperation,  services,  records,  and  faculties 
of  State,  municipal,  or  other  public  or  pri- 
vate local  agencies: 

(4)  enter  into  contracts  vtlth  public  or 
private  agencies,  organizations,  or  individ- 
uals, for  the  partial  performance  of  any 
functions  of  the  Institute;  and 

(5)  compensate  consultants  and  members 
of  technical  advisory  councils  who  are  not 
in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States,  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Institute  but  not  exceeding 
875  per  diem  and  while  away  from  home,  or 
regular  place  of  business,  thev  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expences.  Including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

(b)  Any  Federal  agency  which  receives  a 
request  from  the  Institute  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  may  cooperate  with  the  Institute 
and  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, consult  with  and  furnish  Information 
and  advice  to  the  Institute. 

AOMtKISTBATOR  AND  STATP 

SBC.  304,  (a)  The  Institute  shall  have  an 
Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  and  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Secretarj*. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shtU  have  re=>pon- 
slblllty  for  the  administration  of  the  organi- 
zation, employees,  enroUees.  financial  affairs 
and  other  operations  of  the  Institute  He 
may  employ  such  staff,  faculty,  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel  as  are  necessary  for 
the  functioning  of  the  InsUtute. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  have  the  power 
to — 

(1)  acquire  and  hold  real  and  personal 
property  for  the  Institute; 

(2)  receive  gift.'i.  donations,  and  trusts  on 
behalf  of  the  Institute:  and 

(3)  appoint  such  technical  or  other  ad- 
visory councUs  ccHnprised  of  consultants  to 
guide  and  advise  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Administrator  may  delegate  bis 
power  under  the  Act  to  such  employees  of 
the  Institute  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

CSTABLISHMEIVT  OT  TRAIKTNQ  PROOEAM 

Stc  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
within  the  Institute  a  training  program 
designed  to  train  enroUees  with  respect  to 
methods  and  technlquA  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  Juvenile  dellnquencv. 

(b)  EnroUees  In  the  training  program 
established     under    this    section    shall     be 


drawn  from  correctional  and  law  enforce- 
ment personnel,  teachers  and  other  educa- 
tional personnel,  juvenile  welfare  workers. 
Juvenile  Judges  and  Judicial  personnel,  proba- 
tion ofBcers,  and  other  persons  (including 
lay  personnel)  connected  with  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency, 

CUBRICULtJM    rOR    TKAINING    PROGRAM 

Sec.  306.  The  Secretary  shall  design  and 
supervise  a  curriculum  for  the  training  pro- 
gram established  by  section  305  which  shaU 
utilize  an  Interdisciplinary  approach  with 
respect  to  the  prevention  of  JuvcnUe  delin- 
quency, the  treatment  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quents, and  the  diversion  of  youths  from 
the  Juvenile  Justice  system.  Such  curriculum 
shall  be  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  en- 
roUees of  the  training  program. 

ENROLXMENT    FOR    TRAIMINC    PROGRAM 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Any  person  seeking  to  enroll 
In  the  training  program  established  under 
section  305  shall  transmit  an  application  to 
the  Administrator,  in  such  form  and  accord- 
ing to  such  procedures  as  the  Administrator 
may  prescrltje. 

(b)  The  Administrator  ,shan  make  the 
final  determination  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
mittance of  any  person  to  the  training  pro- 
gram. The  Administrator,  in  making  such 
determination,  shall  seek  to  assure  that  per- 
sons admitted  to  the  training  program  are 
broadly  representative  of  the  categorlei  de- 
scribed In  section  305  (b). 

(c)  WhUe  studying  at  the  Institute  and 
while  traveling  in  connection  with  his  study 
(Including  authorized  field  trips),  each  per- 
son enrolled  in  the  Institute  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses  and  a  per  diem  allowance  in 
the  same  manner  as  prescribed  for  perscma 
employed  Intermittently  in  the  Oovemment 
service  under  section  5703(b)  of  title  5 
United  States  Code. 

ANNUAL   HEJORT 

Sec.  306  The  Administrator  shall  develop 
annually  and  submit  to  the  President  and 
each  House  of  the  Congress,  prior  to  June  30. 
a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Institute 
and  on  research,  demonstration,  training, 
and  evaluation  programs  funded  under  this 
title,  including  a  review  of  the  results  of  such 
programs,  an  assessment  of  the  appUcatlon 
of  such  results  to  existing  and  new  Juvenile 
delinquency  programs,  and  detailed  recom- 
mendations for  future  research,  demonstra- 
tion, training,  and  evaluation  programs. 

DEVELOPME^^r  or  STANOAROS  for  JTrVKNCE 
JUSTICE 

Sec.  309.  The  Institute,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary.  shaU  conduct  a  study 
for  the  development  of  standards  for  Juve- 
nile Justice  The  Institute  shall,  no  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  submit  to  the  President  and  to  each 
House  of  the  Congress  a  report  based  upon 
such  study.  Such  report  shall  contain  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  recommended  standards 
for  the  administration  of  Juvenile  Justice  at 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  level,  and  shaU 
recommend — 

(1)  Federal  action.  Including  administra- 
tive budgetary,  and  legislative  action,  re- 
quired to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  such 
standards  throughout  the  United  States:  and 

(2)  State  and  local  action  to  facilitate  the 
adoption  of  such  standards  for  Juvenile  Jus- 
tic*  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

INFORMATION   FROM  PKDCRAL   ARTffrJTH 

Sec.  310.  Each  Federal  agency  shaU  furnish 
to  the  Secretary  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  title. 

BRCOROS 

Sec.  311.  Records  containing  th»  Identity 
of  any  JuvenUe  gathered  for  purposes  ptirsu- 
ant  to  this  title  may  under  no  circumstances 
be  disclosed  or  transferred  to  any  Individual 
or  to  any  pubUc  or  private  agency. 


TITTiE   IV— RUNAWAY   YOUTH   ACT 
SHORT  TITLE 

Stu  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Runaway  Youth  Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  402.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 
(1)  the  number  of  Juveniles  who  leave  and 
remain  away  from  home  without  parental 
permission  has  Increased  to  alarming  pro- 
portions, creating  a  substantial  law  enforce- 
ment problem  for  the  communities  inun- 
dated, and  significantly  endangering  the 
yoimg  people  who  are  without  resources  and 
live  on  the  street; 

12)  the  exact  nature  of  the  problem  Is  not 
well  defined  because  national  statistics  on 
the  size  and  profile  of  the  runaway  youth 
population  are  not  tabulated; 

(3)  many  such  yoimg  people,  because  of 
their  age  and  situation,  are  urgently  In  need 
of  temporary  shelter  and  counseling  services; 

(4)  the  problem  of  locating,  detaining,  and 
returning  runaway  children  should  not  be 
the  responsibility  of  already  overburdened 
police  departments  and  Juvenile  Justice  au- 
thorities; and 

(5)  In  view  of  the  Interstate  nature  of  the 
problem.  It  Is  the  responslbUtty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  develop  accurate  report- 
ing of  the  problem  nationally  and  to  develop 
an  effective  system  of  temporary  care  outside 
the  law  enforcement  structure. 

RtTLCS 

Sbc,  403.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
rviles  as  he  considers  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Part  A — Grant  Program 

PURPOSES    or    GRANT    PROGRAM 

Sec.  411.  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to 
make  grants  and  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  localities  and  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part.  Grants  under  this  part  shall  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  de^-eloplng  local  facilities 
to  deal  primarily  with  the  Immediate  needs 
of  runaway  youth  in  a  manner  which  is  out- 
side the  law  enforcement  structure  and  Juve- 
nile Justice  system.  The  size  of  such  grant 
shall  be  determined  by  the  number  of  run- 
away youth  m  the  community  and  the  exist- 
ing HvailabUity  of  services.  Among  applicants 
priority  shall  be  given  to  private  organiza- 
tions or  Institutions  which  have  had  past 
experience  in  dealing  with  nmaway  youth. 

RU0I8n.ITT 

Sec.  412.  (a)  To  be  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  part,  an  applicant  shall  propose 
to  establish,  strengthen,  or  fund  an  exist- 
ing or  proposed  runaway  house,  a  locally  con- 
trolled faculty  providing  temporary  shelter, 
and  counseling  services  to  Juveniles  who  have 
left  home  without  permission  of  ihelr  par- 
ents or  guardians. 

(b)  In  order  to  qualify  for  assistance  un- 
der this  part,  an  applicant  shaU  submit  a 
plan  to  the  Secretary  meeting  the  following 
requirements  and  Including  the  following 
Information.  Each  house — 

(1)  ShaU  be  located  In  an  area  which  Is 
demonstrably  frequented  by  or  easily  reach- 
able by  runaway  youth: 

(2)  shall  have  a  maximum  capacity  of  no 
more  than  20  children,  with  a  ratio  of  staff 
to  children  of  sufficient  portion  to  assure 
adequate  supervision  and  treatment; 

(3)  shall  develop  adequate  plans  for  con- 
tacting the  chUds  parents  or  relatives  (If 
such  action  is  required  by  State  law)  and  as- 
suring the  safe  return  of  the  child  accord- 
ing to  the  beat  Interests  of  the  chUd.  for  con- 
tacting local  government  officials  pursuant  to 
Informal  arrangements  established  with  such 
officials  by  the  runaway  bouse,  and  for  pro- 
viding for  other  appropriate  alternative  liv- 
ing arrangements: 

(4)  shall  develop  an  adequate  plan  for  as- 
suring proper  relations   with   law  enforce- 


ment per.«>nnel,  and  the  return  of  runaway 
youths  from  correctional  Institutions; 

(6)  shall  develop  an  adequate  plan  for 
aftercare  counseling  Involving  runawav 
youth  and  their  parents  within  the  State  in 
which  the  runaway  house  Is  located  and  for 
assuring,  as  possible,  that  aftercase  services 
wiu  be  provided  to  those  chUdren  who  are 
returned  beyond  the  State  In  which  the  run- 
away house  is  located; 

(6)  shall  keep  adequate  statistical  reconls 
profiling  the  children  and  parents  which  It 
serves,  except  that  records  maintained  on  in- 
dividual runaway  youths  shaU  not  be  dis- 
closed without  parcnui  consent  to  anyone 
other  than  another  agency  compUlng  statis- 
tical records  or  a  government  agency  in- 
volved In  tJ:e  disposition  of  criminal  charges 
against  an  individual  runaway  youth,  and  re- 
ports or  other  documents  based  on  such  sta- 
tistical records  shall  not  disclose  the  Identity 
of  Individual  runaway  youths; 

(7)  shall  submit  annual  reports  to  the 
Secretary  detaUlng  how  the  house  has  been 
able  to  meet  the  goals  of  its  plans  and  re- 
porting the  statistical  summaries  required  by 
paragraph  (6); 

(8)  shall  demonstrate  its  abUlty  to  op- 
erate under  accounting  procedures  and  fiscal 
control  devices  as  required  ty  the  Secretary; 

(9)  shall  submit  a  budget  estimate  with 
respect  to  the  plan  submitted  by  such  house 
imder  this  subsection;  and 

(10)  ShaU  supply  such  other  information 
as  the  Secretarj-  reasonably  deems  necessary. 

APPROVAL  BY  EECRrXART 

Sbc.  413.  An  application  by  a  State,  local- 
ity, or  nonprofit  private  agency  for  a  grant 
urder  this  part  may  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  only  If  it  is  consistent  with  the 
appucable  provisions  of  this  part  and  meets 
the  requirements  set  forth  In  section  412. 
Priority  shall  be  given  to  grants  smaller 
than  $75,000.  In  considering  grant  applica- 
tions under  this  part,  priority  shall  be  given 
to  any  appUcant  whose  program  budget  Is 
sraaUer  than  $100,000. 

grants  to  PRIVATE  AGENCIES:  STAFFING 

Sec  414.  Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deny  grants  to  nonprofit  private 
agencies  which  are  fully  controlled  by  pri- 
vate boards  or  persons  but  which  in  other 
respects  meet  the  requirements  of  this  part 
and  agree  to  be  legally  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  runaway  house  Nothing  in 
this  part  shall  give  the  Federal  Government 
control  over  tne  staffing  and  personnel  de- 
cisions of  faculties  receiving  Federal  funds. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  415.  The  Secretary  shaU  annually  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  status  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  runaway  houses 
which  are  funded  under  this  part,  with  par- 
ticular attention  to — 

(1)  their  effectiveness  in  alleviating  the 
problems  of  runaway  youth; 

(2)  their  abUlty  to  reunite  chUdren  with 
their  famUles  and  to  encourage  the  resolu- 
tion of  intrafamlly  problems  through  coun- 
seling and  other  services; 

(3)  their  effectiveness  In  strengthening 
family  relationships  and  encouraging  stable 
living  conditions  for  children;  and 

(4)  their  effectiveness  in  helping  yot^th 
decide  upon  a  future  course  of  action. 

FEDERAL  SHARE 

Sec.  416.  (a)  The  Federal  share  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  renovation  of  existing  struc- 
tures, the  provision  of  counseUng  services, 
staff  training,  and  the  general  costs  cf  opera- 
tions of  such  facility's  budget  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  90  percent.  The  non-Federal 
share  may  be  In  cash  or  in  kind,  falrlv  evalu- 
ated by  the  Secretary,  including'  plant, 
equipment,  or  services. 

fb)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  in  Installments,  in  advance,  or  by  way 
of   reimbursement,   with    necessary   adjust- 


ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  under- 
payments. 

Part  B — Statistical  StravEY 
btjhvet;  report 
Sec.  421.  The  Secretary  shaU  gather  iv- 
formatlon  and  carry  out  a  comprehensive 
statistical  survey  defining  the  major  char- 
acteristic of  the  runaway  youth  population 
and  determining  the  areas  of  the  Nation 
most  affected.  Such  survey  shaU  include  the 
age,  sex.  and  socioeconomic  background  of 
runaway  youth,  the  places  from  which  and  to 
which  ChUdren  run.  a:id  the  relationship  be- 
tween running  away  and'  other  Ulegal  be- 
havior. The  Secretarj-  shall  report  the  re:;uir« 
of  such  Information  gathering  and  surrey 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  June  30. 
1975. 

records 
Sec.  422.  Records  containing  the  Identity  of 
Individual  runaway  youths  gathered  for 
statistical  purposes  pursuant  to  section  421 
may  under  no  circumstances  be  dlsclraed  or 
transferred  to  any  individual  or  to  any  public 
or  private  agency. 

TITLE    V— COORDINATING    COUNCIL    ON 

JUVENILE   DELINQUENCY   PREVENTION 

establishment 

Sec.  601.  There  is  hereby  established,  as  au 

Independent  oiganlzatlon  m   the  executive 

branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  a  councU 

to  be  known  as  the  Coordinating  Coureil  on 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  CouncU  shaU  consist  of 
six  regular  members  appointed  under  sub- 
section (c)  and  an  additional  number  of 
ex  officio  members  deslenated  by  subsection 
(b). 

(b)|l)  The  following  Individuals  shaU  be 
ex  officio  members  of  the  CouncU: 

(A)  the  Secretary  (or  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  If  so  designated  by  the  Secretarv): 

( B)  the  Director  of  the  Administration; " 

(C)  the  Attorney  General  or  his  designee; 

(D)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (or  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor,  If  so  designated  by  such 
Secretary) ; 

(E)  the  Director  of  the  Special  Action  Of- 
fice for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  or  his 
designee; 

(P)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (or  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  If  so  desig- 
nated by  such  Secretary) ;  and 

( G )  the  Administrator  of  the  Institute. 

(2)  Any  Individual  designated  under  para- 
graph (1>(C)  or  paragraph  <1)(E)  shall  be 
selected  from  individuals  who  exercise  signif- 
icant decisionmaking  authority  In  the  Fed- 
eral agency  Involved. 

(c)  The  regular  members  of  the  CouncU 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  from 
persotis  who  by  virtue  of  their  traimug  or 
experience  have  special  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  prevention  and  treatment  of  JuvenUe 
delinquency  or  the  administration  of  JuvenUe 
Justice.  At  least  three  members  shall  not  have 
attained  26  years  of  age  on  tbe  date  of  their 
appointment. 

(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  by  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3),  members  of  tbe  CouncU  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  under  subsection 
(c)  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  four 
years. 

<2)  Of  the  members  first  appointed  to 
the  CouncU  under  subsection  (C)  — 

tA)  two  sball  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
one  year, 

iB)  two  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
two  years,  and 

(C)  two  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
three  years,  to  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  appointment.  Such  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  within  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title. 

(3)   Any  member  appointed  to  au  a  va- 
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cancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  hi?  predecessor  was  Bp- 
pomted  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term.  A  member  may  ser^-e 
alter  the  expiration  of  his  term  until  a  suc- 
cessor has  taken  office. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  reappointment  to  the  Council. 

(f>  The  Secretary  shall  ser\-e  as  Chairman 
of  the  Council.  The  Director  shall  serve  as 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Council.  The  Vice 
Chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman  In  the  ab< 
sence  of  the  Chairman. 

ig)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  least  six 
times  per  yenr  to  receive  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations and  to  take  such  actions  aa 
may  be  considered  appropriate  by  members 
of  the  Council.  A  description  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Council  .shall  be  included  in  the 
annual    report    required   bv   section    104(b) 

rt.^NCTIOW9 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  Council  shall,  through  a 
subcommittee  designated  by  the  Chairman, 
review  the  activities  and  administration  of 
the  Institute  and  shall  make  recommenda* 
tlona  with  respect  to  such  activities  and  ad- 
ministration. 

ESECt'TlVi:  SECHETAftT;    STAIT 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Chairman  shall,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Council,  appoint  an  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Council. 

(b)  The  Executive  Secretary  shall  be  re> 
sponsible  for  the  day-to-day  administration 
of  the  Council. 

(c)  The  Executive  Secretary  may.  with  the 
approval  of  the  Council,  appoint  and  fix  the 
salary  of  such  personnel  as  he  considers  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

COMPIJVS&TIOS  AND  CXPCNSES 

Src-  505-  (a)  Members  of  the  Council  who 
are  full-time  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  5er\'e  without  compensation 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  in  carrying  out  the  functions 
of  the  Council. 

(b)  ^fembers  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
full-time  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
noz  ID  exceed  SIOO  per  day.  including  travel- 
time  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Council.  Members  shall  be  entitled  to 
relmbuTiement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
in  Tarrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Council 
TITLE  VT— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
AtTTHOBIZATlON    or    APPHOPBUTIONS 

Src  GO!  I  a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
ti"le  I.  n.  and  lU  thore  is  authorized  to 
bo  appropriated  575.000.000  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30.  1975.  575.000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976,  8125.000.000 
lor  the  fiscal  jtar  ending  June  30.  1977.  and 
$175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1978. 

(bt  N'ot  more  than  5  percent  of  the  funds 
ati'horlzed  to  be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
may  be  used  for  the  purposes  authorized 
under  title  I 

(c»  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
may  be  used  for  purposes  authorised  under 

x\x\t  in. 

( d  >  a )  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  part  A 
of  title  rv  there  Is  authorized  to  he  appro- 
priated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1975.  1976  and  1977,  the  sum  of 
*1 0  000.000. 

(2)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  part  B 
of  title  IV  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated tbe  sum  of  t500.000. 

(e»  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  Fums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  title  V. 


NONDI5CaiMIN4TION    PaoVISlONS 

Sec.  002  (ai  No  financial  assistance  for 
any  program  under  this  Act  shall  be  pro- 
Maed  unless  the  grant,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  such  program  specifi- 
cally provides  that  no  person  with  responsi- 
bilities in  the  operation  of  such  program  will 
discriminate  with  respect  to  any  stich  prc- 
pram  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  national 
Drigin,  sex,  political  amitatlon.  or  beliefs. 

(b)  No  pen-on  in  the  UnU«d  States  shall 
en  the  ground  of  sex  be  excluded  from  par- 
ttctpatlon  in.  be  denied  the  benefits  of.  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  tmder.  or  be 
denied  employment  In  connection  with  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  assistance  under 
this  Act.  The  provisions  of  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  enforced  In  accordance 
with  section  603  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  Section  603  of  such  Act  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  any  action  taken  to  enforce  such 
sentence.  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
as  affecting  any  other  legal  remedy  that  a 
person  may  have  If  such  person  is  excluded 
from  participation  in.  denied  the  benefits  of, 
subjected  to  discrimination  under,  or  denied 
employment  in  connection  with  any  program 
or  activity  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act. 

EFfTCnVE    DATES 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  sub- 
section (bi.  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

fbi  Section  l04(bK5>.  section  104(b)(6). 
and  section  310  shall  take  effect  at  the  close 
of  December  31.  1974.  Section  103  shall  take 
effect  at  the  cIo.se  of  August  31.  1977. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
CalUomia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  and  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  provide  a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated approach  to  the  problems  of  juve- 
nile delinqerity.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  821.  IMPROVING  QUALITY  OF 
JUVENILE  JUSTICE 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  in- 
5i5t  upon  it>  amendments  to  S.  821,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
the!  eon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees;  Messrs. 
Perkins.  Hawkins.  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Messrs.  Qcie.  and  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 


AMENDING    THE    ATOMIC    ENERGY 
ACT  OP  1954 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  1227  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1237 

Reioived.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of   the   Whole   House  on   the  State   of   the 


Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
15582)  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  to  enable  Congress  to  con- 
cur in  or  disapprove  International  agreements 
for  cooperation  In  regard  to  certain  nuclear 
technology.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit- 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  minor- 
ity member,  the  distingiiished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  »Mr.  Qoillen)  .  Pending 
that,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1227 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  15582.  a  bill 
amending  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended. 

H.R.  15582  amends  subsection  123(d> 
of  the  act  to  provide  for  a  revised  pro- 
cedure by  which  certain  proposed  inter- 
national agreements  for  peaceful  coop- 
eration ir.  nuclear  energy  will  receive 
congressional  treatment  In  the  manner 
now  provided  for  military  agreements — 
specifically,  the  requirement  of  a  60-day 
congressional  review.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  is  required  to  report  its 
views  and  recommendations,  together 
with  a  proposed  concurrent  resolution 
stating  in  substance  that  the  Congress 
favors,  or  does  not  favor,  as  the  case  may 
be.  the  proposed  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion. 

Ml*.  Speaker,  the  House's  consideration 
of  H.R.  15582  is  particularly  timely  be- 
cause on  Jime  14  and  17,  the  President 
aimounced  his  intention  to  enter  Into 
cooperative  nuclear  power  agreements 
with  Egypt  and  Israel,  respectively. 
H.R.  15582  provides  the  Congress  with  a 
clear-cut  mechanism  for  responsible 
participation  in  these  nuclear  areas.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolution 
1227  in  order  that  we  may  discuss,  de- 
bate and  pass  H.R.  15582. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1227, 
as  previously  explained,  provides  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  15582,  amending 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  This  is  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

This  bill  was  Introduced  after  the 
President  annoimced  In  June  his  Inten- 
tion to  enter  Into  a  cooperative  nuclear 
power  agreement  with  Egypt  and  Israel. 

The  bill  amends  section  123  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to  provide  for 
a  revised  procedure  by  wliich  certain 
proposed  international  agreements  for 
peaceful  cooperation  in  nuclear  energy 
will,  in  effect,  receive  congressional 
treatment  in  the  manner  now  provided 
for  military  agreements. 
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The  bin  strengthens  the  framework  of 
procedures  by  placing  agreements  for 
power  reactors  with  a  capacity  of  more 
than  5  thermal  megawatts,  and  special 
nuclear  material  associated  therewith, 
on  the  same  level  as  militarj'  agreements, 
for  which  a  60-day  review  is  presently 
required  imder  suteection  123d  of  the  act. 
That  subsei;tlon  also  provides  that  a  con- 
gressional concurrent  resolution  of  dis- 
favor would  legally  bar  execution  of  a 
proposed  agreement  Additionally,  the 
Joint  Committee  is  to  report  its  views 
within  the  first  30  days  of  any  such  60- 
day  period,  together  with  a  proposed  con- 
current resolution  expressing  congres- 
sional favor  or  disfavor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time.  I  urge  the  adoplton  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
-table. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  H.R.  1S582.  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  enable  Congress  to  concur 
in  or  disapprove  International  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  in  regard  to  cer- 
tam  nuclear  technology. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrmc  OP  Tax  WHOLI 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  blU  H.R.  15582,  with  Mr. 
FoBD  in  the  chair.  ^ 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  FordV  Under 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
iMr.  PaicE)  will  be  recognlssed  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HosHERi  will  be  recoglzed 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recogruzes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price). 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HR.  15582.  the  bill 
now  under  consideration  will  strengthen 
the  procedures  for  congressional  review 
of  certain  international  agreements  for 
peaceftil  cooperation  in  the  field  of  nu- 
clear energy.  This  bill  has  the  imani- 
mous  support  of  all  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  and  the  other  body  has 
p.issed  a  companion  bill,  S.  3698,  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  96  to  nothing.  It  will, 
when  enacted  into  law,  govern  the  pro- 
cedures for  review  of  the  anticipated 
agreements  with  Egypt,  Israel,  and 
Iran. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act's  present  re- 
quirements in  subsection  123  have  served 
their  purpose  to  date.  There  has  been 
no  eWdence  of  unlawful  diversions  or 
unwarranted  use  of  special  nuclear  ma- 


terial in  regard  to  existing  agreements 
for  c<x)peration.  Section  123  provides 
for  adejuate  disclosures,  a  guaranty  of 
security  safeguards,  a  guaranty  by  the 
cooperating  party  that  any  material 
transferred  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
would  not  be  used  for  nonclvll  purposes, 
and  a  guaranty  of  nontransferability  to 
unauthorized  parties.  Further,  under 
subsection  123b,  the  President  must  not 
only  approve  and  authorize  the  pro- 
posed agreement,  but  is  required  to  make 
a  determination  in  writing  that  its  per- 
formance will  promote  and  will  not  con- 
stitute an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security. 

Nevertheless,  the  present  authority  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  civil  agree- 
ments is  not  clear.  Section  I23c  merely 
provides  for  a  30-day  period  before  the 
Joint  Committee,  and  is  silent  as  to  con- 
gressional remedies.  The  Joint  Commit- 
tee has  taken  its  responsibility  seriously, 
and  has  conducted  about  90  hearings  on 
proposed  agreements.  Nevertheless,  the 
committee  considered  It  prudent  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate,  clear-cut  mechanism 
for  responsible  congressional  participa- 
tion in  these  sensitive  nuclear  areas. 

HJl.  15582  would  accomplish  just  that, 
by  placing  power  reactors  with  a  capac- 
ity of  more  than  5  thermal  megawatts, 
and  special  nuclear  material  a-Siioclated 
therewith,  under  the  ambit  of  subsection 
123d,  where  language  already  exists  to 
require  a  60-day  review,  and  which  pro- 
vides that  a  concurrent  resolution  of  dis- 
favor by  both  Houses  would  legally  bar 
the  execution  of  a  proposed  agreement. 
An  additional  proviso  will  require  the 
Joint  Committee  to  report  Its  views  and 
recommendations  within  the  first  30  days 
of  any  such  60-day  period,  and  thus  give 
the  full  Congress  ample  time  to  consider 
any  proposed  concurrent  resolution. 

In  my  view,  H,K.  15582  satisfies  the 
concern  of  the  many  Members  who  have 
expressed  themselves  on  this  matter,  and 
I  urge  their  affirmation  of  tills  proposal. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  give  this  Congress  more 
oversight  than  it  now  has  with  respect  to 
agreements  for  cooperation  with  other 
countries  with  respect  to  nuclear  reac- 
tors, nuclear  material,  and  things  of  that 
nature.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
many  of  these  agreements. 

Each  one  of  them,  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  has  come  up  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
and  has  laid  there  for  30  days  before  it 
could  be  executed  and  put  into  effect. 

Under  the  procedures  of  this  bUl,  If  It 
is  adopted,  those  agreements  will  come 
up  for  60  days  instead  of  30  days.  Within 
the  first  30  days  the  Joint  Committee 
will  have^  to  make  a  recommendation  to 
the  Congress  as  a  whole  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  agreement  should  be  approved  or 
disapproved  and  send  a  disapproval  or  an 
approval  resolution  to  each  of  the  Houses 
of  Congress. 

If  both  Houses  of  Congress  pass  a 
disapproval  resolution,  that  ends  the 
matter  there.  The  agreement  does  not 
go  into  effect.  If  the  Congress  gets  into 
a  time  bind  and  wants  to  implement  one 


of  these  agreements  before  the  60  days 
expire,  then  it  can  pass  the  resolution 
of  approval  and  thereby  waive  whatever 
balance  of  time  there  is  within  the  60- 
day  Umit. 

Incidentally,  this  land  of  arrangement 
for  review  of  any  agreement  for  coop- 
eration would  be  in  effect  if  there  are  to 
be  the  Israeli  and  Egj-ptlan  reactors  that 
the  President  talked  about  in  his  recent 
trip  to  the  Mideast. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Tllinnis.  in 
urging  favorable  consideration  of  H.R. 
15682. 

This  bill  has  the  unanimous  and  im- 
qualified  support  of  the  joint  committee. 
There  have  been  over  a  dozen  bills,  reso- 
lutions, and  amendments  proposed  in  the 
House  and  Senate  in  the  last  3  weeks 
with  essentially  the  same  objectives  as 
this  bill.  The  Senate  passed  a  companion 
bill  without  a  smgle  dissenting  vote.  I 
believe  the  provisions  of  H.R.  15582  ex- 
press the  will  of  the  Congress,  and  do  60 
in  the  manner  most  consistent  with  the 
overall  tone  and  content  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act. 

Strengthened  provisions  for  congres- 
sional review  and  approval  of  proposed 
agreements  for  cooperation  appear  to  be 
desired  by  the  Congress  in  time  to  gov- 
ern the  treatment  of  the  upcoming  agree- 
ments now  being  negotiated  with  Egypt. 
Israel  and  Iran.  Such  agreements  will 
probably  be  submitted  a  few  weeks  from 
now. 

This  bill  has  the  desirable  feature  of 
not  requiring  congressional  action  on  in- 
nocuous agreements  such  as  agreements 
for  cooperation  in  the  use  of  radioiso- 
topes for  medical,  industrial,  or  agrlcul- 
tiu^  research.  These  will  continue  to  go 
into  effect  30  days  after  submittal  if  Con- 
gress takes  no  action. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  where  we  are 
today  with  respect  to  worldwide  utiliza- 
tion of  atomic  energy. 

There  are  now  in  operation  21  VS.- 
type  nuclear  powerplants  in  9  foreign 
countries  with  a  total  capacity  of  7  mil- 
lion kilowatts.  There  are  another  90  such 
plants  under  construction  or  on  order  in 
16  foreign  countries.  These  would  gener- 
aie  75  million  kilowatts  of  electricity. 

Now,  If  we  look  at  all  kinds  of  foreign 
reactors — test,  research,  and  power — 
throughout  the  world  we  find  there  are 
518  of  them  in  operation,  under  construc- 
tion, or  planned,  in  49  coimtries.  Atomic 
energy  has  come  into  its  own  on  a  global 
basis.  There  is  strenuous  competition 
among  the  seven  countries  who  can  sup- 
ply reactors  for  electric  power  generation. 
At  a  cost  of  as  much  as  t600  million  for  a 
single  reactor,  this  business  can  be  and 
is  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  U.S.  balance 
of  pasments.  The  same  is  true  for  nuclear 
fuel  and  other  related  activities  of  the 
nuclear  industry. 

But  in  our  role  as  an  international  sup- 
plier of  nuclear  technology,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  assure  that  that  technology  Is 
Indeed  used  for  peaceful  purposes  alone. 
We  cannot  prevent  other  nations  from 
disseminating  this  technology  without 
adequate  safeguards,  but  we  can  assure 
that  the  reactors  and  fuel  we  sell  are  not 
diverted  for  mllltar>-  purposes.  We  have 
done  so  successfully  so  far. 
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This  bill  will  provide  Congress  with  an 
expanded  role  in  developing  the  terms  of 
agreements  for  sharing  nuclear  technol- 
ogy. Our  watchfulness  will  help  to  In- 
sure that  the  Commission  continues  lt5 
careful  safeguards  programs. 

I  support  H.R.  15582.  and  urge  Its 
passage. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marjiand.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Indian  explo.<;ion  of  a  nuclear 
explosive  and  some  of  the  agreements 
to  export  nuclear  reactors  which  have 
been  made  of  unitno»-n  content  with 
Egypt  and  possibly  with  Iran.  I  think. 
have  aroused  tremendous  Interest  in  the 
need  for  closer  congressional  control  over 
nuclear  agreements  and  for  subsequent 
strengthening  of  international  nuclear 
safeguards  to  prevent  a  diversion  of 
nuclear  material. 

Nuclear  reactors,  through  the  produc- 
tion of  Plutonium,  can  lead  to  nuclear 
weapons.  The  United  States  has  sold  nu- 
clear reactors  to  33  countries.  Of  these 
33  countries.  21  have  not  ratified  the 
Nuclear  Non-ProliferaUon  Treaty. 
Among  these  21  nonratiflers  are  India. 
South  Africa.  Brazil.  Indonesia,  and 
South  Korea. 

Now.  consider  the  following  scenario: 
With  our  help,  country  A  develops  nu- 
clear power,  declaring  it  has  absolutely 
no  Intention  of  developing  nuclear  weap- 
ons; neighboring  country  B  does  not  be- 
lieve country  A.  And  even  if  its  leaders 
did  believe  country  A.  internal  political 
pressures  would  force  country  B  to  go 
after  nuclear  weapons  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. As  soon  as  it  transpires  that  coun- 
try B  is  going  after  nuclear  weapons, 
coimtry  A  will  undergo  the  same  Internal 
pressures  to  develop  its  own  nuclear 
weapons  despite  its  previous  Intentions 
or  disclaimers.  Then  neighboring  coun- 
try C  feels  threatened  and  states  that  it 
needs  nuclear  weapons  to  protect  itself 
from  the  threats  of  countries  A  and  B. 
And  so  it  goes  on  with  neighboring  coun- 
tries D.  E.  and  P. 

We  can  substitute  for  these  alphabeti- 
cal letters  the  countries  of  Iran,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  Iraq,  as  well  as  Egypt  and 
Israel,  and  we  will  see  the  dangers 
of  nuclear  proliferation  once  some  of 
these  countries  get  nuclear  technology. 
Under  tills  conceivable  chain  reaction 
situation,  it  becomes  increasingly  inevi- 
table that  some  dictator,  terrorist,  or 
demagog  who  somehow  acquires  nuclear 
weapons  will  use  them,  possibly  touching 
off  a  nuclear  world  war  m.  We  must 
keep  in  mind  that  all  the  major  wars  of 
this  century  have  started  from  military 
actions  involving  small  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  provide  that  no  nuclear 
agreement  or  amendment  to  any  nu- 
clear agreement,  if  the  agreement  or 
amendment  is  entered  into  after  July  1 
of  this  year,  shall  take  effect  imless  ap- 
proved by  an  act  of  Congress.  My  amend- 
ment provide."!  the  simplest  procedure  to 
assure  strong  congressional  control  and 
the  monitoring  of  nuclear  agreements 

No  agreement  will  go  through  unless 
both  Houses  of  Congress  act  positive  to 


approve  the  agreement  or  the  amend- 
ment to  a  nuclear  agreement  by  an  act 
of  Congress. 

Under  this  Joint  Committee's  bill,  nu- 
clear agreements  can  be  stopped  only  If 
both  Houses  of  Congress  act  to  forbid 
the  agreement.  So  that  the  agreement 
has  a  green  light  unless  we  move  to  stop 
it.  In  all  of  the  nuclear  agreements  we 
have  made  with  the  33  countries,  not 
once  has  anything  come  to  this  floor  of 
Congress  for  a  vote. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  my  amendment  raises 
no  constitutional  issues,  because  it  re- 
quires an  act  of  Congress  approving  nu- 
clear agreements  before  such  an  agree- 
ment can  go  through.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee bUl.  by  providing  a  congressional 
veto  of  nuclear  agreements  by  congres- 
sional action,  is  proposing  a  procedure  of 
dubioas  constitutionality,  because  article 
I.  section  8.  clause  1  of  the  VS.  Consti- 
tution states  as  follows: 

Every  Order,  Beaolntlon,  or  Vote  to  which 
the  Concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  may  be  necesaary  (ex- 
cept on  a  question  of  Adjournmeit)  shall 
be  presented  to  the  Pre.ildent  of  the  TTnlted 
States:  and  before  the  Same  shall  take  Ef- 
fect. shaU  be  approved  by  him.  or  being  dis- 
approved by  him.  fihaU  be  repassed  by  two 
thirds  of  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives •  •  • 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  makes  no 
exception  except  for  adjournment.  Every 
resolution  imder  the  law  mast  go  to  the 
President  for  signature.  There  Is  only 
one  exception  that  is  Implicit,  and  that 
is  in  Holllngsworth  against  Virginia  In 
1798,  which  indicates  a  constitutional 
amendment  does  not  require  the  Presi- 
dent's signature.  That  is  the  only  one. 

Since  the  concurrent  resolution  Is  not 
signed  by  the  President,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee Is  proposing  a  procedure  of 
dubious  constitutionality  which  could 
fail  us  at  a  moment  when  we  most  need 

Other  bills  and  laws  have  used  this 
process  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
courts  have  not  ruled  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  procedure.  As  I  said,  my 
amendment  would  solve  this  constitu- 
tional problem. 

My  amendment  needs  no  complicated 
antlflllbuster  provisions,  no  confusing 
timetables,  and  no  requirements  that  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Commillee  shall 
report  such  and  such  a  resolution  by 
such  and  such  a  date.  If  the  administra- 
tion wants  a  nuclear  agreement  to  go 
through,  it  will  lobby  to  have  Congress 
approve  the  agreement,  under  the  pro- 
cedure of  my  amendment.  If  the  nuclear 
agreement  is  a  good  one.  with  atomic 
safeguards.  Congress  will  approve  the 
agreement. 

What  Is  the  administration  afraid  of? 
My  amendment,  incidentally,  because  It 
covers  any  nuclear  agreement  since 
July  1,  will  assure  that  the  proposed 
Mideast  nuclear  agreements  among 
Egypt,  Israel,  and  Iran  would  be  sub- 
ject to  congressional  approval. 

Finally,  my  amendment  preserves  the 
House  prerogative  that  no  nuclear  agree- 
ment con  go  through  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  House  as  well  as  the  Senate. 
I  think  this  body  has  been  ignored  for 
too  long. 
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Again,  the  purpose  of  my  amendment 
is  to  make  sure  that  everything  that  has 
to  do  with  a  nuclear  agreement  will  come 
to  the  floor  of  this  body  for  a  vote.  This 
is  not  to  stop  nuclear  agreements.  I  have 
no  intention  of  trying  to  stop  them.  I 
am  merely  making  sure  that  Congress 
will  have  a  chance  to  pass  on  them  to 
provide  the  rules  under  which  they  will 
be  made. 

The  Impact  of  requiring  congression- 
al action  in  this  is  to  make  sure  that  bet- 
ter agreements  arc  drafted,  knowing 
that  they  have  to  come  to  the  Congress 
for  scrutiny  and  approval. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HOSMEIJ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  ROBISON). 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, knows,  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  HosMER )  knows.  I  have  con- 
.sistently  favored  the  orderly,  careful  de- 
vrlopment  of  the  civilian  nuclear  power 
program,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  I  also 
want  the  gentlemen  to  know  that  I  sup- 
IJort  the  concept  behind  this  bill.  Yet  the 
.same  world  events  which  have  drama- 
tized the  need  for  this  legislation  have 
given  me  some  concern  over  a  few  of  its 
provisions.  I  would  therefore  like  to  ad- 
dress two  questions  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  or  to 
Mr.  Hosmeb: 

First.  My  flrst  question  concerns  the 
provision  that  only  reactors  of  5  thermal 
megawatts  or  more  be  subject  to  con- 
gressional approval.  According  to  my 
information,  31  such  reactors  have  been 
sold  to  other  countries  by  the  United 
States  since  the  enactment  of  the  Atomic 
Energy-  Act  In  1954.  It  is  variously  re- 
ported that  the  weapons  potential  of 
these  small  reactors  directly  relates  to 
the  degree  of  uranium  enrichment  re- 
quired by  a  particular  reactor.  As  a  con- 
sequence, I  am  told,  small,  heavy  water 
reactors  using  only  slightly  enriched 
uranium  might  produce  sufficient  Pluto- 
nium for  a  weapon  within  3  to  4  years, 
while  those  other  small  reactors,  such  as 
are  mainly  used  in  this  country,  and 
which  require  very  highly  enriched  ura- 
nium could  take  as  long  as  50  years  to 
yield  sufficient  Plutonium  to  manufac- 
ture a  simple  bomb. 

In  light  of  the  comparatively  small 
burden  which  approval  of  these  agree- 
ments for  small  research  reactors  would 
place  on  the  Joint  Committee  and  Con- 
gress, and  in  view  of  the  uncertamty  over 
the  weapons  potential  of  such  devices 
could  the  disthigulshed  chairman  (Mr' 
HosMER)  further  enlighten  us  as  to  the 
committee's  rationale  in  determining 
that  reactors  of  less  than  5  megawatts 
need  not  be  approved  or  disapproved  by 
Congre.ss? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  will  be  deUghted 
to  explain  the  situation,  as  I  understand 
it.  to  the  gentleman. 

These  are  very  small  research  reactors 
that  are  involved  here,  and  we  looked 
very  carcfuUy  Into  this  threshold  In  re- 
lation to  the  amount  of  nuisance  and 
bother  It  would  be,  not  only  to  ourselves. 
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but  to  the  people  overseas  with  whom 
we  are  dealing.  And  we  were  able  to 
determine  that  there  was  little  if  any 
uncertainty  about  weapons  potentiality 
of  such  small  reactors,  and  it  is  truly 
negligible. 

It  Is  true  that  by  using  highly  opti- 
mistic numbers  as  to  how  much  Pluto- 
nium is  needed  to  make  a  bomb,  and  as- 
suming the  research  reactor  was  using 
low  enriched  or  natural  uranium,  and 
was  operated  for  maximum  Plutonium 
production,  and  then  assigning  the  coun- 
try in  question  a  highly  advanced  capa- 
bility for  reprocessing  that  Plutonium,  we 
could  come  up  with  a  scare  time  such  as 
3  or  4  years  to  accimnulate  enough  Pluto- 
nium to  make  one  small  bomb.  But  the 
United  States  does  not  make  research  re- 
actors using  these  low  enrichment  fuels 
that  wo'ild  lend  themselves  to  that  pur- 
pose. We  only  use  the  high  enrichment 
fuel  elements  for  the  reactors  of  this  kind 
that  we  export.  Also  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  safeguards  are  applied  to 
all  U.S.  exports  in  addition  to  those  that 
the  United  States  itself  provides  for  in 
these  agreements  for  cooperation.  They 
apply  whether  they  be  as  to  reactors  or 
fuel  or  both.  The  International  safe- 
guards are  essentially  the  U.S.  safe- 
guards, and  we  have  no  evidence  of 
any  violation  or  subterfuge  so  far. 

The  Plutonium  that  was  obtained  for 
the  Indian  reactor  was  from  an  unsafe- 
guarded  reactor  that  the  Canadians  sold 
to  the  Indians.  The  safeguarded  reactors 
in  every  case  that  are  under  safeguards 
do  not  have  that  possibility  for  diversion. 

Second,  as  to  the  burden,  we  would  be 
In  a  sense  closing  a  door  that  is  almost 
shut  anyway,  since  the  emphasis  today 
is  no  longer  on  small  research  reactors 
but  on  power  reactors,  where  the  com- 
mittee's threshold  is  fully  operative. 

In  other  words,  there  is  not  going  to  be 
much  more  export  business  on  these 
small  reactors.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
bill  addresses  itself  to  the  association  of 
fuel  with  the  reactors,  so  that  if  one  were 
to  cover  all  reactors,  then  Congress  would 
be  reviewing  the  exports  of  replacement 
fuel,  and  thus  the  burden  is  actually 
magnifled  because  of  the  31  already  in 
operation  in  these  various  places. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
Joint  Committ^  has  been  notified  of  an 
export  under  an  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion with  Sweden  of  13.34  kilograms  of 
highly  enriched  uranium  to  be  used  to 
refuel  a  research  reactor.  We  would  not 
want  in  each  of  these  cases  of  these  31 
reactors  or  possibly  more  to  have  each 
brought  up  to  the  Congress  and  then  go 
through  all  of  these  procedures  because. 
as  was  explained,  the  burden  is  large 
in  relation  to  any  gain  we  would  get. 

Flnalls'.  under  the  committee  bill,  sec- 
tion 123IC)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
remains  In  force,  and  under  that  section 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  re- 
quired to  forward  agreements  for  all  ex- 
ports under  5  megawatts  thermal  to  the 
Joint  Committee  for  a  30-day  review.  It 
Is  not  as  formal  a  procedure  as  the  one 
In  the  case  of  larger  reactors  in  the 
pending  bin. 


The  committee  has  always  announced 
the  receipt  of  these  proposals  in  the 
Record  for  all  Members,  and  one  would 
hope  that  those  Interested  would  have 
ample  time  to  review  the  scope  of  such 
an  agreement  and  make  their  views 
known  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  May  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  I  certainly  appre- 
ciate the  time  and  attention  he  has 
given  to  fleshing  out  the  committee  re- 
port in  these  areas.  If  the  gentleman  ts 
willing  to  yield  for  a  second  question, 
I  would  also  like  to  inquire  about  the 
criteria  which  the  Joint  Committee  and 
Congress  ought  to  employ  to  assure  that 
sufficient  safeguard  guarantees  are  re- 
quired in  a  bilateral  or  multilateral 
agreement.  In  the  committee  report  on 
H.R.  15582.  there  is  a  summary  of  par- 
ticular safeguard  and  security  assur- 
ances which  are  presently  required  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

Could  the  gentleman  advise  how  the 
Members  of  this  Ixxly  can  best  review 
proposed  future  international  agree- 
ments, so  as  to  assure,  as  fully  as  possible, 
that  all  safeguard  and  security  guaran- 
tees are  carried  out?  What  criteria  does 
the  gentleman  expect  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  to  employ,  so  that 
our  constituents  are  assured  that  every 
precaution  has  been  taken  against  illicit 
diversion  of  nuclear  materials  or  sabo- 
tage of  nuclear  reactors  provided  to 
other  nations. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

First  of  all.  I  believe  we  would  want  to 
have  the  Congress  see  whether  the  pro- 
posed agreements  meet  the  provisions  of 
subsections  123  'a)  and  'b>  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act:  123(a)  .specifies  that 
the  proposed  agreement  must  include 
terms,  conditions,  duration,  nature,  and 
scope  of  the  cooperation:  a  guaranty 
by  the  cooperating  party  that  the  spec- 
ified safeguards  will  be  maintained:  a 
guaranty  of  peaceful  uses  only:  antl  a 
guaranty  of  nontransfer  to  authorized 
persons  or  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  cooperating  party:  123(b)  in  addi- 
tion to  that  requires  that  the  President 
certify  In  writing  that  he  approves  and 
authorizes  the  execution  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  that  the  agreement  will  pro- 
mote and  not  unreasonably  risk  common 
defense  and  security. 

In  addition  to  that  the  Congress 
would  want  to  review  the  specific  safe- 
guards to  be  Imposed.  Normally,  as  I 
Indicated  earlier,  these  are  the  IAEA 
safeguards,  which  are  in  effect  the  US. 
safeguards.  But  there  are  additional 
places  such  as  in  the  agreement  with 
Egypt  and  Israel  where  we  might  want 
to  insist  that  we  obtain  additional  safe- 
guards because  of  the  regional  situation 
and  we  would  want  to  see  if  these  were 
included  in  the  agreement  as  presented 
to  us  once  It  got  here. 

Lastly,  I  think  we  would  want  the 
Congress  to  keep  a  careful  eye  on  U.S. 
fuel  enrichment  capacity  to  insure  that 
domestic  needs  are  not  jeopardized  by 
these  proposed  exports  in  the  case  of 


nuclear  fuel.  As  with  other  materials 
these  will  be  In  short  supply  as  the 
nuclear  reactors  grow  around  the  world 
and  we  want  to  make  certain  that  the 
United  States  has  the  fuel  before  we  en- 
gage In  exports  which  would  tend  to 
diminish  our  own  supply. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  we  on 
the  committee  have  always  looked  at 
in  the  past  and  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  would  want  to  look  at  them  in 
the  future  as  the  new  provisions  for 
closer  scrutiny  and  more  opportunity  bv 
the  total  membership  are  adopted  so  we 
may  take  a  look  at  these  things. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  again 
for  his  full  and  complete  answer.  His 
an.swer  does  reasasure  me  relative  to  the 
legislation  which  I  believe  I  can  now 
f  ulLv  support. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wolff  > . 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  get  some 
information  on  the  effect  of  this  bill  upon 
the  recent  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  Egypt  and  the  United 
States  and  Israel.  What  effect  will  this 
bill  have  upon  these  agreements? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Since  these  two 
agreements  are  still  imder  negotiation 
and  have  not  been  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  joint  committee  they  would 
be  covered  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  What  about  the  fuel  for 
the  reactors?  Will  this  be  covered? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Definitely  It  will 
be  imder  safeguard  provisions  in  the 
agreements.  One  of  the  strong  features 
of  all  agreements  are  the  safeguard  pro- 
visions and  that  would  cover  the  reactors 
and  the  fuels. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  One  final  point.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wonder  U  In  view  of  this  we 
will  take  up  a  bill,  a  comprehensive  bill 
here  that  will  take  into  consideration  all 
future  agreements?  I  wonder,  in  view  of 
the  interest  that  a  great  many  Members 
have  regarding  the  situation  with  Israel 
and  Egypt.  If  the  chairman  will  entertain 
a  concurrent  resolution  regarding  the 
new  agreements  between  Egypt  and  the 
United  States  and  Israel  and  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nilncls  I  really  do  not 
see  any  rea-TOn  for  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion at  this  stage,  because  when  the 
agreements  are  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  the  House 
will  tie  notified  and  the  other  body  will 
be  notified.  The  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  will  hold  open  hearings  on 
these  agreements  and  all  Members  will  be 
notified  In  time  if  they  wish  to  testify 
on  the  agreements  and  they  will  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  and  then  the  committee 
within  30  days,  under  the  legislation  we 
are  considering,  would  be  compelled  to 
report  to  the  House  and  to  the  other  body 
lor  either  approval  of  disapproval. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  understand  from  the 
gentleman  then  that  there  will  be  hear- 
ings on  the  new  agreements? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nunois.  Definitely.  Con- 
trary to  the  prevailing  view  with  few 
exceptions  every  agreement  that  has 
been  entered  into  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
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cnergj'  with  other  nations  has  been  sub- 
ject to  hearings  and  open  hearings.  There 
have  been  rare  occasions  when  they  were 
not.  and  there  was  no  particular  reason 
why  they  were  not  except  at  the  time 
they  were  not  considered  that  important 
and  there  was  not  significant  enough 
interest  that  anyone  sought  hearings  on 
them. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
In  view  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East.  I  am  happy  to  learn 
that  hearings  will  be  conducted.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  on  bringing  the 
bill  to  the  attention  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  ROSENTH.^L.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  had  a  question. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  diligence 
with  which  the  gentleman  has  pursued 
thi.s  matter.  1  know  the  committee  has 
done  a  very  good  and  thorough  Job.  I 
still  do  not  understand  why  it  would  not 
be  more  in  order  or  would  not  be  more 
appropriate,  rather  than  have  .<iort  of  a 
veto  by  the  Congress,  rather  than  ap- 
prove the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Marjl.md  ^Mr.  IokgK  to  have  af- 
firmative action  required  by  the  Congress 
It  sort  of  puts  a  greater  burden  on  us  It 
will  require  a  little  more  effort,  a.  little 
more  attention  by  all  of  us:  but  I  would 
think  with  the  high  risk  involved  not 
only  in  these  two  situation,  but  in  others 
that  will  follow  on.  why  we  would  not  be 
willing  to  meet  our  responslbllltv  to  hear 
to  digest  and  understand  these  questions 
Does  the  gentleman  get  the  point  of  the 
question? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nunols.  I  get  the  point 
of  the  gentleman.  We  are  limited  in  time 
but  I  would  like  to  aHay  the  gentleman's 
fears.  The  legislation  under  consideration 
proildes  that  we  report  to  the  House 
within  30  days,  before  the  60  days  ex- 
pires. If  any  Member  of  the  Congress 
wanted  to  offer  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval, he  certainly  could.  We  are  not 
putting  that  in  here,  because  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about  a  lot  more  than 
the  type  of  agreemenU  between  Lsrael 
and  Iran  and  Egjpt.  The  gentleman  is 
talking  about  research  reactors  scat- 
tered all  over  the  world.  If  we  had  to 
have  action  every  time  one  of  these 
agreements  was  made  with  these  small 
5  megawatt  reactors,  we  would  do  noth- 
ing but  add  to  the  nuclear  energy  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Could  we  have  it 
beyond  the  5  megawatts? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  think  we  were 
extraordinarily  cautious.  I  think  it  is 
possible  to  have  a  concurrent  resolution 
on  any  agreement  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  that  we  are  working  on  to- 
day. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  I  assume  the  gentle- 
man would  agree  that  giving  these  re- 
actors both  to  Israel  and  Egypt  is  giving 
them  a  part  of  the  worlds  trouble  with 
all  its  turmoil  and  high  risk. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  gentle- 
man's committee  U  not  paying  attention 
to  It:  but  I  do  think  if  our  Government 
had  to  go  the  other  way  In  alDrmative 
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action  by  the  Congress,  there  would  be 
greater  safeguards. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Since  I  have 
promised  time  to  another  I  do  not  want 
to  take  any  more  time  on  this.  Under  the 
5-mlnute  rule  I  will  be  glad  to  debate  the 
matter  with  the  gentleman. 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  i  Mr.  McComuck)  , 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  speak  to  a  couple  of  points  that 
have  been  made  here  during  the  discus- 
sion in  the  last  5  or  10  minutes  and  see 
If  I  can  help  shed  a  little  light  on  this 
subject.  I  want  particularly  to  speak  to 
the  expression  of  deep  concern  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  who  has  Just 
now  recommended  positive  action  by 
Congress.  I  want  to  say  that  I  very  much 
share  his  concern  with  respect  to  safe- 
guarding nuclear  reactors  that  we  sell  to 
foreign  countries. 

I  think  there  are  several  points  we 
should  imderstand,  however.  One  is  that 
no  action  by  this  Congress  is  going  to 
provide  absolute  control  over  the  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  reactors  in  other 
countries.  The  United  States  is  not  the 
only  exporttr  of  nuclear  reactors.  The 
reactor  the  Indians  used  in  their  ex- 
plosion was  bought  from  Canada.  In  fact, 
we  do  not  even  make  that  kind  of  re- 
actor in  this  country. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jleld? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Who  supplied  the  heavy 
water,  however,  for  that  Indian  reactor? 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  cannot  answer 
the  question  of  the  gentlewoman  for 
certain,  but  I  suspect  it  was  the  Ca- 
nadians, 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  am  advised  we  did  in 
1956.  We  sold  to  India  42,000  pounds  of 
heavy  water  at  a  cost  of  SI. 176.000. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfornia. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  insofar 
as  the  supply  of  heavy  water  is  con- 
cerned. In  the  beginning  what  is  now 
called  heavy  water  was  supplied  by  the 
United  States,  but  subsequently  and  for 
quite  some  time  India  has  had  Its  own 
heavy  water  manufacturing  capacity. 
They  do  it  domestically  in  India. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  rationale  be- 
hind my  response  was  that  the  Cana- 
dian Government,  because  it  manufac- 
tures and  exports  reactors  requiring 
heavy  water,  and  presently  manufac- 
tures and  exports  heavy  water,  was  the 
probable  vendor  in  the  case  of  their  re- 
actor. 

The  next  point  I  wish  to  talk  about  is 
the  5-megawatt  thermal  threshold.  It 
makes  sense  to  set  a  threshold  some- 
Place,  because  one  can  make  extremely 
small  reactors  wliich  are  obviously  no 
hazard  with  respect  to  producing  weap- 
ons materials. 

Setting  a  5-megawatt  thermal  thresh- 
old makes  it  virtually  Impossible  to  make 
a  weapon.  A  normal  nuclear  power  reac- 
tor produces  about  4,000  thermal  mega- 


watts. Thus,  a  5-megawatt  reactor  is 
about  one-thousandth  of  that  size.  It  is 
very  small  by  comparison. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very 
concerned  about  the  limitation  and  e.x- 
emption  of  reactors  imder  5  megawatts. 
For  example.  Dr.  Henry  Kendall,  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  MIT.  testified  before 
one  of  our  suticommittees  He  testified 
that  a  simple  implosion  bomb  requires 
from  1  to  8  kilograms  of  Plutonium,  de- 
pending on  design.  A  5-megawatt  reactor, 
if  operated  300  days  per  year,  would  pro- 
duce 1.35  kilograms  of  Plutonium  per 
year,  or  4.05  kilograms  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod— enough  to  manufacture  a  bomb. 

So  I  think  these  are  not  to,vs  we  are 
dealing  with.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  Is  a 
scientist  and  a  physicist  with  a  good 
background  and  I  am  just  a  simple  law- 
yer and  Member  of  Congress.  But  I  am 
frightened  and  concerned,  perhaps  be- 
cause I  am  Just  a  simple  lawyer  and 
Member  of  Congress. 

If  we  are  going  to  require  the  approval 
of  the  Congress,  why  should  we  exempt 
reactors  of  5  megawatts  or  less. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I 
am  glad  to  answer  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York.  The  reason,  of  course.  Is  that 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
has  always  been  informed  of  the  export 
of  research  reactors,  and  this  informa- 
tion has  been  available  to  Congress.  The 
committee  has  seen  no  reason  to  take 
the  time  of  Congress  to  reiiew  the  ex- 
port of  such  research  tools. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tbe 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  make  one  more  point,  and  then  if 
the  gentleman  has  a  question  I  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  it.  I  want  to  make  Just 
this  one  fact  clear  in  our  minds. 

If  we  control  the  fuel  from  a  nuclear 
reactor,  both  before  it  goes  into  the 
reactor  and  after  it  comes  out,  then  we 
control  whether  or  not  weapons  will  be 
made.  Under  the  agreements  we  can 
WTite  with  any  country,  we  can  control 
that  fuel  to  any  degree  we  wish.  For 
Instance,  we  can  put  it  under  Interna- 
tional safeguards  which  may  allow  for 
reprocessing  of  the  fuel  in  that  country, 
in  which  case  they  may  have  access  to 
it:  or  we  can  require  that  the  fuel  ele- 
ments be  shipped  out  of  the  country  and 
then  processed  some  place  else,  in  which 
case  they  have  no  access  to  it  at  all. 

With  respect  to  the  agreements  with 
Israel  and  Egypt  that  are  coming  before 
us  under  this  act  in  the  future.  I  have  al- 
ready indicated  to  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  and  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  that  I  will  insist  that 
the  United  States  physically  control 
those  fuel  elements  both  before  they  go 
in  the  reactor  and  alter  they  come  out 
of  the  reactor. 


Therefore,  there  will  be  no  way  for  any 
of  these  countries,  short  of  breaking  oil 
diplomatic  relations  with  us  and  under- 
taking what  would  very  nearly  be  a 
hostile  act.  to  get  control  of  the 
materials.  Those  fuel  elements  can  be 
shipped  out  and  reprocessed  in  this 
country  or  in  Brussels,  imder  which  con- 
ditions the  host  coimtry  would  have  no 
access  whatever  to  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  This  Is  quite 
a  different  circumstance,  though.  Have 
not  other  countries  taken  our  technol- 
ogy, taken  our  materials,  and  then 
booted  us  out  and  went  on  and  did  what 
they  wanted  to  do?  This  has  happened 
to  us.  It  has  happened  to  tbe  Russians. 

Is  not  the  gentleman  concerned  about 
the  use  of  very  small  reactors  by  terror- 
ist groups  who  may  grab  them?  It  Is 
perfectly  true  that  they  are  not  going 
to  declare  a  major  war  with  all  the 
material  accimoulated. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  go  back  to 
what  we  said  before:  There  is  no  way  to 
put  the  cap  back  on  the  bottle  of  the 
nuclear  genie.  That  cap  was  taken  off 
in  1942.  and  it  is  never  going  to  be  put 
back  on  again.  We  do  not  have  exclusive 
control  over  other  nations'  nuclear  pro- 
grams. No  country  in  the  world  has  con- 
trol over  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
reactors.  If  it  did.  then  the  gentleman's 
point  would  have  great  validity. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  vield  further? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  point  I 
want  to  make  is  that  most  of  the  coun- 
tries who  are  dealing  with  these  other 
sources  of  nuclear  reactors  and  nuclear 
power  are  getting  their  know-how  and 
their  expertise  from  the  United  States. 
For  example.  France  reactor  technology 
is  United  States-licensed  from  General 
Electric  and  Westinghouse.  and  Japan 
and  Italy,  like  France,  both  have  U.S.- 
licensed  reactor  technology. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  say  that  the 
gentleman  is  completelv  In  error. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Bell)  . 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  viewed 
our  President's  promise  to  provide  Egypt 
and  Israel  with  nuclear  reactors  with  a 
sense  of  incredulity. 

The  proliferation  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology has  always  been  risky,  but  It  Is 
particularly  alarming  in  this  case  due  to 
the  volatile  history  of  the  recipients. 

In  a  section  of  the  world  where  the 
threat  of  terrorist  activities  is  part  of 
the  way  of  life,  the  potential  for  sabotage 
in  a  nuclear  powerplant  is  very  real. 

Contemplate  the  ramifications  of 
Ignorant  and  desperate  men  gaining  con- 
trol of  nuclear  materials. 

We  must  eliminate  such  possibilities, 
not  encourage  them. 


India's  ostensibly  "peaceful"  explosion 
of  a  nuclear  device  is  one  frightening 
example  of  how  knowledge  of  nuclear 
technology  can  be  used  to  develop  a 
power  capable  of  massive  destruction. 

Even  atomic  energ^'  advocates  of  the 
proposed  sales  of  nuclear  reactors,  admit 
there  Is  no  positive  guarantee  that  safe- 
guards will  work — that  nuclear  fuel  will 
not  be  diverted  for  use  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  nuclear  bomb. 

It  is  urgent,  therefore,  that  any  de- 
cision to  grant  nuclear  aid  to  any  foreign 
coimtry  should  be  tightly  controlled  and 
thoroughly  considered  by  Congress. 

In  view  of  increasing  demands  for  new 
energy  sources,  it  is  predictable  that  nu- 
clear technology  will  be  made  available 
to  more  and  more  countries  during  the 
years  to  come. 

We.  therefore,  must  not  be  reckless  or 
offhand  about  agreements  Involving  nu- 
clear aid. 

Such  agreements,  if  not  carefully  mon- 
itored, can  too  easily  be  violated. 

And  the  nuclear  technological  knowl- 
edge we  have  shared,  with  faith  in  its 
Intended  application  for  constructive 
purposes,  can  be  turned  instead  Into  a 
powerful  means  for  belligerent  action. 

The  critical  decisions  involving  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  technology  will  af- 
fect th»  future  of  nil  men. 

For  this  reason  I  believe  It  is  essential 
for  Cor.fress  to  be  well-informed  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  of 
all  aspects  involved  In  any  agreement, 
and  to  have  final  say  regarding  the  ac- 
ceptability of  all  nuclear  aid  pacts. 

The  power  to  veto  such  Presidential 
proposals  is  not  only  essential,  but  a 
right  clearly  granted  to  Congress  hi  the 
Constitution,  with  respect  to  foreign 
affairs. 

I  therefore  give  H.R.  15582  my  full  sup- 
port, and  for  the  sake  of  our  fellow  men, 
urge  all  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Awdkrson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  had  not  intended  to  take  anv 
time  under  general  debate,  but  in  view 
of  the  remarks  that  were  Just  delivered 
here  in  the  well  bv  my  very  eood  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
Beh),  I  think  very  briefly  we  should  set 
within  its  historical  perspective  the  issue 
that  we  are  talking  about  this  afternoon 

The  United  States — and  tliis  fact  may 
have  been  mentioned  earUer  in  the  de- 
bate— has  been,  of  course,  for  more  than 
a  score  of  years  now  committed  to  the 
disseminaticn  of  the  benefits  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  or  nu- 
clear energy,  ond  we  have  formal  agree- 
ments in  this  area  with  a  number  of 
countries  on  an  Individual,  bilateral 
basis,  and  also  in  cooperation  with  two 
international  org'anizations.  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Association  and 
the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  it  might  be 
Interesting  to  merely  point  out  for  the 
record  that,  excluding  the  reactors  which 
are   now   located    here    in   the   United 


States,  there  are  518  reactors  of  all  types 
in  operation  or  under  construction  or 
planned  in  other  countries  around  the 
world.  In  addition  to  that  and  in  addi- 
tion to  our  own  cotmtry,  the  United 
States,  there  are  six  nations  which  have 
already  entered  the  international  mar- 
ket for  nuclear  power  reactors.  These 
countries  are  the  United  Kingdom,  West 
Germany.  France.  Canada.  Sweden,  and 
the  Soxiet  Union.  In  addition  to  the 
countries  I  have  Just  named.  Japan  has 
actively  bid  on  power  reactor  contracts 
overseas,  and  Italy  has  supplied 
components. 

I  have  just  mentioned  that  for  the 
benefit  of  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  and  I  wish  to  reassure 
liim  that  really  when  we  talk  about 
this  business  of  selling  nuclear  reactors 
to  other  countries — in  this  case  Israel 
and  Egypt — we  are  not  talking  about 
something  that  is  new.  There  are  518  of 
these  things  around  the  world  now,  and 
6  countries  are  engaged  in  this  business. 

As  we  found  out  Uie  other  day.  when 
Iran  bought  five  natural  uranium  re- 
actors from  France  for  $1.1  billion.  tber« 
are  other  countries  which  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  dissemination  of  nuclear 
power.  The  United  States  is  not  doing 
anj-thing  dangerous  in  the  sense  that 
we  are  suddenly  beginning  to  dissem- 
inate nuclear  power  in  a  manner  that 
we  have  not  already  followed  for  more 
than  20  years.  This  may  help.  I  think, 
to  keep  this  discussion  on  a  level  plane, 
as  I  hope  it  will  be. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mar>land. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  fact  that  so  many  countries 
have  this  technology  and  that  it  has 
been  disseminated  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  been  so  loose  In  its 
willingness  to  spread  this  technology 
around  the  world:  Is  that  not  the  truth 
of  the  matter?  And  this  is  because  Con- 
gress has  taken  very  little  interest  In 
these  matters  in  the  past? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  cannot  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland.  I  respect  the  gentleman 
verj-  much,  but  I  could  not  agree  with 
ills  characterization  of  this  as  a  "loose" 
arrangement.  We  have  some  very  care- 
fully worked  out.  highly  technical,  bilat- 
eral agreements  with  these  countries, 
providing  for  certain  safeguards. 

We  do  cooperate  with  and  we  are  a 
member  of  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Association,  one  of  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  and  we 
do  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  how 
these  reactors  are  used  and  for  what  pur- 
poses, and  we  take  pains  to  guard  against 
the  illegal  diversion  of  enriched  uranium 
and  special  nuclear  materials  for  pur- 
poses other  than  peaceful  uses. 

So  to  say  we  are  careless  and  indiffer- 
ent, I  think,  is  to  simply  ignoie  the  facts 
that  are  now  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  append  herewith  a 
document  which  details  the  foreign  sup- 
pliers  of   nuclear   power   reactors   and 
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gives  some  of  the  other  important  sta- 
tistics: 

Po«Eir.N   SVPPIIIM   OF   NDCLEAII   PoWES 

Reactors 
In  adaitjon  to  the  United  States,  there 
are  a  number  of  other  countries  which  pres- 
eatly  have  the  capability  to  supply  large 
por-er  reactors  to  foreirn  cuftomers,  A  brief 
rundown  on  these  countries  follows: 

United  Kingdom — Supplied  natural  uran- 
lum  reactors  to  Japan  ( 166  Mwe)  and  Italy 
(150  Mwel  many  years  a^.  Have  been  ac- 
tively Involved — without  success  to  date — In 
elTorts  to  sell  advanced  gas  reactors  and 
steam  cooled  bea\y  water  reactors. 

B'fji  Germany--Su?pllcd  318  ^!we  natural 
uranium  heavy  water  reactor  to  Argentina; 
692  Mwe  water  reactor  to  Austria;  920  Mwe 
water  reactor  to  Switzerland:  and  450  Mwe 
water  reactor  to  Netberlande. 

Canada — In  addition  to  40  Mwt  research 
reactor,  has  supplied  India  with  two  CANDU 
type  power  reactors  (220  Mwe  each).  Also 
supplied  Pakistan  with  125  Mwe  natural 
uranium,  heavy  water  reactor.  Is  also  plan- 
nlnq  to  supply  600  Mwe  CANDU  reactor  to 
Ari-entlna. 

Sircden— Supplying  aeo  Mwe  water  reactor 
to  Finland. 

f'once— Supplied  480  Mwe  natural  uran- 
ium gas  cooled  reactor  to  Spain.  Press  reports 
Indicate  five  power  reactors  win  be  supplied 
to  Iran. 

Japan— Has  bid  on  foreign  sales,  but  has 
not  as  yet  sold  reactor  plant. 

/ral]/ — Has  stipplled  large  components  and 
sj'stems.  but  not  complete  reactors  as  yet. 

Russia — Supplied  two  water  reactors  (sao 
Mwe  each)  to  Bulgaria:  two  water  reactors 
(834  Mwe  each)  to  Czechoslovakia:  and  two 
water  reactors  (880  Mwe  each)  to  East  Ger- 
many. Also  supplvlne  two  water  reactors  (440 
Mwe  each  I  to  Finland. 

In  sum.  SIX  foreign  countries   (tJK.  West 
Germany.     Prance.     Canada.     Sweden     and 
USSR)     have    already    sold    power    reactors 
abroad:    Japan   has   bid   on  power   reactors 
over.'^eas.  but  has  not  sold  one  yet;  and  Italy 
has  supplied  components.  It  can  be  expected 
that  additional  Industrialized  countries  will 
acquire  this  capability  m  the  future.  Further 
details  are  provided  In  the  attached  table: 
FoarlcN  BEscToa  s.\les  by  non-united  states 
rniMs 
Supplier  counlrii.  firm,  and  reactor  salet  ' 
West    Germany:     Kraftwerk    Union    AO; 
Tu;in.  Au-trH. 

West    Germany;     Kraltwerk    Union    AG 
Birselle.  Kctherlando. 

West  Germany:  Kraltierk  Unlcr.  AG  Oos- 
gin  Swl'ierland 

West  Germinr;  Slesien.s  AG:  Atucha.'  Ar- 
gentina. 

Remarks 
Stiff  competition  in  many  foreign  competi- 
tions. mDa:  of  which  US   vendors  have  won. 
France;    CDmmissarlat    a    l^nergle    Ato- 
mlqiie:  Vandellos.'  Spain. 
Remarks 
No  recent  act;Vity  in  lorelgn  Eaarket  but 
with  rapidly  buuding   (U.S.-llcensed|   LWH 
iiKuiulBcturiiig  capabUlly  may  be  expected 

.'SSEA  ATOM;   Olkiluoto.  Finland. 


In  future 
S-A  eden 


'  Outside  own  country. 

■  A  hea'-y  v,";ter  moderated  tvpe  PRG 
neither  user  domestlcslly  nor  actively  mar- 
kets In  foreign  countries  but  they  did  bid 
It  (on  request  I  ps  addition  to  LWB  tvpe  m 
Brazil  during  the  most  recent  project  com- 
petition, 

-  The  single  foreign  .<tale  of  a  power  reactor 
This  gas-graphite  natural  U  reactor  Is  of  type 
abandoned  by  France  lor  even  Its  own  domes- 
tic program.  Sold  to  Spain  under  extremely 
concessionary  terms. 


Remarks 

The  Finnish  sale  was  initial  venture  In 
foreign  market  May  be  expected  to  continue 
to  compete,  especially  In  Europe. 

Canada:  A tcimlc  Energy  of  Canada.  Limited 
(AECL):  Rapp-1  &  Rapp-2.  India. 

Canada;  AECL,  Itallmplanti;  Hio  Tercero. 
Argentina. 

Canada;   AECL;   Korl-3  &  Kcrl-4.  Korea.* 

Canada;  Can.-idi8n  General  Elec;  Kanupp. 
Pakistan. 

Remarks 

Very  active  sales  activity  with  significant 
interest  e.-pecially  from  nations  Just  going 
nuclear  and  with  dealre  for  fuel  supply  In- 
dependence, local  Industrv  participation  t)r 
political  ends. 

United  Kingdom:  none.* 
Remarkj 

If  UK  can  make  domestic  program  decl- 
sioiis  and  get  promptly  underway,  may  be  a 
world  supplier.  Especially  Ukely  if  choice  Is 
US-llcensed  LWR. 

USSR;  Atomenergo  Export;  Lovlisa-1  * 
Finland.  Lovllsa-2, 

Remarks 
Indications  Soviets  mlg'at  be  willing  to  sup- 
ply reactors  In  West.  LWR  technology  con- 
sidered Inferior.  If  Western  technology 
equally  available  &  politically  acceptable  to 
custorae.*, 
Japan;  none.'' 

Mr,  SMITH  of  New  York,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yorls  if  I  have  time  left, 

Mr,  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 

I  wanted  to  ask  a  question,  and  per- 
haps it  has  been  answered  prior  to  my 
getting  on  the  floor,  in  regard  to  India's 
recent  explosion  of  a  nuclear  device 
which  apparently  India  was  able  to  man- 
ufacture from  Plutonium,  or  materials 
gathered  from  the  Canadian  nuclear  re- 
actor that  It  has  had  for  some  years. 

Is  India  a  member  of  the  International 
Atomic  Organization  that  is  supposed  to 
look  after  this  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  believe 
yes.  that  Ls  correct:  India  Is  a  member 
of  the  IAEA.  But.  as  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hosmsr)  ex- 
plained a  little  earlier,  this  particular 
arrangement  with  Canada  whereby  this 
Canadian  reactor  was  furnished  to  India, 
along  with  heavy  water,  was  not  imder 
any  safeguard  agreement.  So  actually  I 
do  not  think  you  can  accuse  India  of  vio- 
lating any  International  agreement. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  as  I  pointed  out, 
although  India  is  a  member  of  the  IAEA, 
It  Is  not  a  signatory  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Treaty, 

Mr,  LONG  of  Marj'lnnd.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present. 


•  Only  letter  of  Intent. 

'  ThU  Ignores  the  early  loss-leader  sales  at 
small  plants  to  Italy  (Latlna)  and  Japan 
(Tsuruga-1).  ^ 

^  Only  sale  outside  of  Bloc, 

"  Have  bid  In  International  competition, 
but  not  recently.  Only  sale  to  date  Is  turbo- 
generator for  Mexican  nuclear  plants.  If  man- 
ufacturing capacity  can  keep  ahead  of  rap- 
Idly  growing  domestic  program,  they  may  be 
active  competition  In  future. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  withdraw  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  FoRO) .  The 
Chair  tvlll  state  that  he  is  sorry,  but  hav- 
ing announced  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
we  will  have  to  go  through  the  quorum 
call. 

The  Chair  again  announce?  that  he 
will  vacate  proceedings  under  the  call 
when  a  quorum  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, 

QtTORt7M   CALL   VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN,  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared,  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXm,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resuine  Its  bu'l- 
nes£. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewonan 
from  New  York  iMs.  Abzcg). 

.Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  crhalrman,  I  think 
that  the  dlscu-sslon  here  today  indicates 
how  serious  are  some  of  the  problems 
that  are  Inherent  In  the  transfer  of  nu- 
clear materials,  a  problem  we  have  had 
for  a  long  time  but  which  has  been  dram- 
atized by  the  recent  proposed  agreements 
between  Egypt  and  Israel, 

I  do  not  share  the  optimism  of  some 
of  the  Members  of  Congress-  who  have 
spoken  about  the  fact  that  we  can  ex- 
emot  al!  reactors  under  5  megawatts.  I 
previouslj-  quoted  from  Dr.  Kendall,  who 
says  that  one  can  manufacture  a  nuclear 
bomb  with  that  material  If  one  uses  it 
for  3  years,  I  then  pointed  out  to  some 
members  of  the  committee  that  between 
1955  and  1973,  the  United  States  ex- 
ported 105  nuclear  reactors  of  all  sizes 
and  types,  58  of  which  were  5-megawatt 
size  or  smaller,  so  that  by  this  exemption 
we  are  going  to  probably  exempt  half  of 
all  we  may  be  exporting. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  argued 
by  some  of  my  colleairues  that  we  do  no 
longer  export  these  smaller  heavy  water 
reactors.  I  want  to  inform  you  that,  in 
the  la.'it  2  months,  Canada  has  taken  six 
orders  for  exports  of  heavy  water  and 
developed  a  new  and  efflcent  and  cheap- 
er method  isolating  and  processing  heavy 
water.  I  am  sure  that  this  event  will  call 
into  play  the  great  American  spirit  of 
competition,  and  before  long  we  too  will 
be  exporting  small  heavy  water  reactors, 
as  we  did  in  the  past. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Long),  which  will  require  the 
concurrence  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
on  nuclear  agreements.  I  have  advocated 
such  congressional  approval  and  nuclear 
limitation. 

I  believe  we  have  underestimated  the 
impact  and  the  effect  of  our  continuing 
proliferation  of  nuclear  reoctors.  nuclear 
materials,  and  nuclear  weapons  to  the 
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nations  of  the  world.  I  can  understand 
India  wanting  to  get  into  the  act,  but 
the  fact  is  that  the  real  problem  we  con- 
front here  today— and  I  wish  there  were 
more  Members  on  the  floor — Is,  are  we. 
by  insisting  upon  exporting  this  kind  of 
technology,  going  to  blow  up  the  world 
and  blow  ourselves  up?  We  have  never 
been  willing  to  face  that  reality. 

I  am  glad  the  committee  Is  coming  In 
with  some  proposal  to  bring  before  the 
Congress  the  agreements  for  the  transfer 
of  nuclear  materials  or  reactors.  But  I 
believe  It  does  not  go  tar  enough.  We 
should  require  the  affirmative  concur- 
rence of  the  House  and  Senate  to  any 
agreements,  I  would  hope  that  the 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  this 
afternoon  wUl  be  agreed  upon  and  acted 
upon  favorably  by  this  House 

Mr,  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Bihghahi  . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee for  yielding,  and  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend him  and  the  Joint  Committee  for 
recommending  this  legislation. 

I  think  we  have  all  been  shocked  by  the 
proposals  announced  by  the  President 
lor  the  granting  of  nuclear  power  reac- 
tors to  Egypt  and  Israel.  Those  proposals 
were  made  without  consultation  with  the 
Congress,  and  I  think  they  have  brought 
home  to  us  the  extreme  sensitivity  of  this 
aiea  and  extreme  danger  involved  in 
some  of  these  proposals. 

I  recognize  that  this  legislation  would 
apply  to  those  proposals  and  that  the 
agreements  themselves  are  a  long  way 
off.  At  the  appropriate  time,  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  which  would  insure  that 
without  derogating  in  any  wav  from  the 
responsibility  of  the  Joint  Committee  to 
report  a  resolution  approving  or  disap- 
proving agreements,  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  would  be  required  to  submit 
their  recommendations  on  such  agree- 
ments within  the  same  period  of  time 
that  the  Joint  Committee  is  required  to 
submit  Its  report,  namely,  within  30  days. 
Obviously,  these  agreements  Involve 
delicate  questions  of  foreign  policy,  and 
it  seems  to  me  a  way  should  be  pr()vlded. 
a  regular  and  routine  vay  should  be  pro- 
vided, so  that  the  House  and  the  Senate 
vould  have  the  benefit  of  the  input  of 
their  respective  committees  which  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  interna- 
tional relations  aspects. 

The  proposed  agreements  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  illustrate  the  point  that,  to  the 
degree  possible,  all  the  International  re- 
lations expertise  should  be  brought  to 
bear  in  the  consideration  of  such  agree- 
ments. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  technical 
safeguards  alone  wiU  not  be  sufficient 
We  wlU  have  to  consider  the  impact  on 
other  nations  and  their  desire  for  simi- 
lar agreements,  and  we  wlU  measure 
the  danger  of  a  nation  simply  breaking 
the  agreement  and  proceeding  on  Its  own. 
Such  considerations,  surely,  are  con- 
^derations  on  which  the  Congress  should 
nave  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  those 
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committees  that  are  studying  all  the  time 
problems  of  international  policy.  That 
Is  why  I  wlU  offer  my  amendment. 

Ml'.  Chairman.  I  am  authorized  to  say 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  (Mr.  Morgan j  concurs 
In  my  amendment  and  will  support  it  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr,  Conlan). 
Mr,  CONLAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  It  seems 
foolish  that  a  loophole  In  current  law 
permits  U.S.  nuclear  agreements  with 
foreign  nations  without  congressional 
appriSval  If  they  are  for  supposed  peace- 
ful reasons,  while  requiring  Congress  to 
be  consulted  if  nuclear  weaponry  is 
involved. 

As  we  learned  from  India's  recent 
nuclear  detonation,  there  is  a  thin  line 
indeed  between  simply  generating  elec- 
tricity with  uranium-powered  reactors 
and  exploding  atomic  bombs. 

That  thin  line  Is  Plutonium,  the  trig- 
ger for  deadly  atomic  bombs,  which  can 
easily  be  extracted  by  anyone  wanting 
to  build  such  bombs  from  the  Irradiated 
wastes  of  almost  any  atomic  power  plant. 
In  fact,  the  type  of  atomic  reactor 
President  Nixon  recently  agreed  to  sell 
Egypt  and  Israel  last  month  Is  vers-  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  India  bought  from  Canada 
about  20  years  ago,  and  which  provided 
the  Plutonium  used  in  India's  A-bomb 
last  May. 

But  it  Is  not  enough  for  Congress  sim- 
ply to  amend  current  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  "approval-by-inactlon"  of  non- 
mllltarj'  atomic  agreements  with  foreign 
nations  .  This  is  the  same  cop-out  proce- 
dure Congress  uses  to  let  its  own  pay 
increases  proposed  periodically  by  the 
President  slip  by  uimoticed. 

Congress  must  make  a  specific  "yes"  or 
"no"  decLsion  on  even'  proposed  atomic 
deal  if  it  Is  property  to  insure  that  such 
deals  are  in  the  best  national  Interest, 
and  that  adequate  safeguards  and  con- 
trols are  required  before  they  are  final- 
ized and  approved. 

For  Instance,  before  any  foreign 
buyer  obtains  nuclear  materials  and 
technology  for  producing  electricity  I 
would  expect  Congress  to  require  evi- 
dence that  safer  and  more  abundant 
energy  sources  were  not  available  before 
transfer  or  sale  of  U,S,  atomic  fuel  and 
know-how  could  be  approved, 

I  would  also  expect  Congress  to  make 
sure  that  foreign  governments  are  re- 
quired to  sign  and  ratify  the  nuclear 
nonprollferatlon  treaty  before  atom 
deals  could  be  made  with  the  United 
States:  that  foreign  buyers  are  forbidden 
from  diverting  nuclear  materials  ob- 
tained from  the  United  States  to  other 
parties:  and  that  reprocessing  of  nuclear 
fuel  obtained  from  the  United  States  is 
done  mider  U.S.  supervLtlon,  at  the 
buyer's  expense,  to  insure  that  Plu- 
tonium Is  not  set  aside  for  use  In  atomic 
weapons. 

This  proposed  Long  amendment,  re- 
quiring Congress  specifically  to  approve 
or  disapprove  all  foreign  nuclear  agree- 
ments, is  a  necessary  first  step  toward 
Insuring  these  controls  and  safeguards 
Congress  has  abdicated  too  much  au- 
thority to  officials  at  the  State  Depart- 


ment, the  VS.  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  other  Federal  agencies,  who  in 
the  past  have  autliorized  or  funded 
atomic  agreements  and  nuclear  sales  and 
projects  without  approval  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  time  to  reassert  our  authority  and 
to  help  limit  the  unnecessary  spread  of 
atomic  materials. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  HR.  15582.  a  bill  to 
provide  a  vehicle  by  which  Congress  can 
increase  and  better  exercise  its  powers 
in  foreign  affali^.  through  concurring  or 
dLsagreeing  with  all  atomic  energy 
agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  nations. 

This  particular  piece  of  legislation  Is 
the  culmination  of  an  effort  which  I 
initiated  more  than  6  weeks  ago.  Imme- 
diately after  the  President's  alarming 
aimouncement  that  he  had  entered  this 
Nation  Into  major  nuclear  technology 
agreements  with  Israel  and  Egypt.  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution  making  it  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  any  nuclear  technology 
agreements  .shall  not  be  agreed  to  with- 
out the  expressed  consent  of  a  majority 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

What  this  legislation  does  is  take  my 
original  effort  and  carry  it  several  im- 
portant steps  further  by  including  the 
following  provisions: 

First.  Increases  from  30  to  60  days  the 
period  of  time  during  which  Congress 
can  act  to  veto  a  nuclear  agreement 
which  Involves  a  nuclear  reactor  larger 
than  S  megawatts. 

Second.  Provides  that  a  congressional 
veto  of  such  agreements  can  be  achieved 
through  a  concurrent  resolution  rather 
than  an  act  of  Congress. 

Third.  Requires  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  submit  to  the 
full  Congress  within  30  days  a  report 
either  in  favor  of  or  against  a  proposed 
agreement  and  in  the  effect  of  a  dis- 
agreement, a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing this  shall  accompany  the  report. 
While  it  Is  true  that  this  legislation  was 
sparked  by  the  recent  Egypt-Israel 
agreements,  the  need  for  this  kind  of 
legislation  has  existed  far  longer.  Tlie 
fact  is  that  the  United  States  has  en- 
tered into  some  20  of  these  agreements 
without  even  an  iota  of  advice  from 
the  Congress.  None  of  these  agreements 
were  accompanied  by  even  the  most 
basic  of  safeguards,  a  tragic  gamble, 
which  in  our  pre.'-ent  turbulent  v.orld. 
cannot  be  tolerated  any  longer. 

The  fallacy  of  not  acquiring  any  effec- 
tive safeguards  in  these  kinds  of  agree- 
ments was  clearly  pointed  out  in  the 
recent  deal  between  India  and  Canada. 
Here  we  found  an  agreement  supposedly 
for  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy 
suddenly  violated  when  India  took 
these  materials  and  developed  and 
exploded  a  nuclear  weapon. 

Our  concerns  here  should  be  as 
genuine.  Who  can  guarantee  that  a 
similar  situation  might  not  occur  in  the 
highly  unstable  and  explosive  Middle 
East.  What  assurances  can  be  made,  for 
example,  that  Palestinian  terrorist 
groups  might  not  steal  these  nuclear 
materials  and  use  them  to  make  nuclear 
weapons  to  destroy  Israel'* 
The  concerns  and  questions  I  raise  are 
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not  merely  an  exercise  in  hypothetical 
rhetoric,  they  are  realistic  concerns 
which  deserve  the  attention  of  all  ol  you 
today.  This  legislation  represents  an  im- 
portant first  step,  and  I  contend  that 
the,5e  answers  can  be  better  Jound  In  an 
agreement  which  has  been  duly  deliber- 
ated and  ratified  by  both  Houses  ol  Con- 
gress. 

Still  another  Important  purpose  could 
be  served  with  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. For  far  too  long  the  Congress  has 
been  forced  to  take  a  back  seat  on  many 
of  the  key  foreign  policy  decisions  which 
this  Nation  has  made.  The  executive 
branch  has  been  sy.stematically  usurping 
traditionally  legislative  powers,  thus  al- 
lowing them  to  take  unprecedented  liber- 
ties in  the  conducting  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. Yet  now  we  are  talking  about  nu- 
clear agreements,  which  if  abused  could 
have  incredible  consequences  for  the 
woild  community-  We  must  not  hasten 
into  any  of  these  agreements  for  we.  as 
well  as  our  children  may  have  to  live  or 
die  with  these  decisions. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  future  of  man 
may  rest  with  the  development  of  nuclear 
energy — but  in  today's  world  with  few 
mea.is  to  control  its  use — it  is  a  highly 
volatile  conunodlty.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  began  to  take  a  closer  look  at 
our  activities  in  this  field.  Rather  than 
expanding  our  commitments,  perhaps  we 
should  be  limiting  them.  Rather  than 
disstminating  the  nuclear  materials, 
perhaps  we  should  make  certain  that 
they  are  not  as  available. 

Whatever  the  case,  this  legislation  will 
insure  that  more  views  are  entered  into 
the  determination  of  the  merits  of  these 
agreements.  If  you  wish  to  restore  a  bal- 
ance of  power  in  this  Government  and  if 
you  want  to  give  all  nuclear  technology 
agreements  full  and  careful  delibera- 
tions, then  I  strongly  recommend  your 
support  of  this  legislation  today. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
cent events  have  reawakened  a  serious 
concern  about  the  wholesale  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons. 

Since  the  beglnnhig  of  the  atoms  for 
peace  program  initiated  in  the  I950'5 
by  President  Elsenhower,  the  United 
States  had  quietly  concluded  agreements 
with  over  30  countries  tor  assistance  in 
the  development  of  nuclear  power.  Then 
on  May  18  India  detonated  a  14-klloton 
device.  This  poverty-ravaged  cotintry, 
despite  its  limited  technological  and  fis- 
cal resources,  was  able  to  construct  a  nu- 
clear explosive  device  by  diverting  Plu- 
tonium from  an  electricity  generating 
reactor  provided  to  them  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government  under  "stringent  .safe- 
guards." On  the  heels  of  this  shocking 
event  President  Nixon  announced  pro- 
posed agreements  to  supply  EgjTjt 
and  Israel  with  the  same  tme  of  power 
reactors.  Each  of  these  600  megawatt  re- 
actors is  capable  of  producing  enough 
Plutonium  each  year  to  power  up  to  50 
atomic  bombs. 

Up  to  this  time  Congress  has  had  vir- 
tually no  say  on  the  number  or  extent 
of  these  agreements.  Although  we  can  re- 
ject agreements  for  military  exchanges 
under  section  123(d)  of  the  1954  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  we  have  no  such  power  over 
agreements   for  peaceful  purposes.   Af 


India's  diversion  has  made  apparent, 
that  distinction  is  now  academic. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  an 
attempt  to  restore  these  powers  of  re- 
view to  Congress.  I  commend  Chairman 
Price  and  the  Joint  Committee  for  their 
timely  action,  which  gives  us  a  chance  to 
institute  congressional  authority  before 
the  negotiations  with  Egypt  and  Israel 
are  completed. 

It  is  essentia]  that  Congress  have  a  full 
voice  in  approving  these  agreements  of 
such  potential  import.  The  Mideast  pro- 
posals especially  raise  significant  ques- 
tions wliich  mmt  receive  full  debate  and 
responsible  action  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. There  is  no  assurance  that  the 
long-prayed-for  peace  In  this  volatile 
area  is  secure,  or  tliat  a  change  in  gov- 
ernments would  not  bring  a  repudiation 
of  the  safeguard  agreements.  The  risks  of 
diversion  into  nuclear  weapons,  sabotage 
or  theft  by  terrorists,  or  a  military  strike 
on  a  nucleai'  plant  in  the  event  hostilities 
are  resumed  are  all  to  grimly  obvious.  We 
must  also  consider  the  wisdom  of  export- 
ing a  technology  which  is  not  accepted  as 
completely  safe  in  our  own  country.  One 
of  the  touted  safeguards  to  prevent  di- 
version of  Plutonium  for  military  use  Is 
to  have  the  fuel  rods  returned  to  the 
United  States  for  reprocessing.  But  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  this  highly  radio- 
active material  can  be  safely  transported 
even  within  tills  country,  a  danger  that  is 
compounded  by  moving  such  material 
abroad.  Another  question  we  must  ad- 
dress is  why,  in  the  first  place,  we  are 
providing  nuclear  powerplants  to  the  oil 
center  of  the  world.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  President  Eisenhower,  in  his 
Atoms  for  Peace  speech  before  the  United 
Nations  in  1933.  stated  that  one  of  the 
primary  purposes  of  the  peaceful  ex- 
change of  nuclear  technology  "would  be 
to  provide  abundant  electrical  energy  in 
the  power-starved  areas  of  the  world." 
Egypt,  with  sufBcient  oil  and  the  Aswran 
Dam  hydroelectric  generator  now  operat- 
ing at  only  half  power — 5  billion  kilo- 
watts— hardly  qualifies.  We  should  at 
least  explore  the  alternatives  of  assisting 
these  countries  in  the  development  of 
other  forms  of  energy  which  are  safer 
and  more  environmentally  soimd,  such 
as  solar  power  or  fuller  development  of 
hydroelectric  power. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  before  us  does 
not  Insure  that  Congress  will  have  a 
chance  to  pass  on  these  serious  questions. 
Under  H.R.  15582  proposed  agreements 
will  go  Into  effect  automatically  after  the 
60-day  layover  period  unless  there  Is  a 
negative  vote  in  both  Houses.  There  are 
no  safeguards  to  prevent  a  filibuster  or 
other  procedural  delay  from  preventing 
action  within  the  necessary  time  period. 
Approval  by  just  one  House  would  like- 
wise Insure  automatic  approval. 

These  deficiencies  could  be  corrected 
by  providing  that  either  House  may  veto 
a  proposed  agreement  by  simple  resolu- 
tion within  the  60  day.'!,  or  at  least  in- 
stituting safeguards  against  procedural 
delays.  Passage  of  H.R.  15582  without  any 
strengthening  amendments  will  be  an  al- 
most meaningless  gesture. 

Mrs.  GRA8SO.  Mr.  Chairman,  nuclear 
technology  Is  not  something  which 
should  be  dispensed  frivolously.  It  is  po- 


tentially the  most  destructive  knowledge 
known  to  mankind  today. 

The  transfer  of  nuclear  technology  on 
an  international  level  should  be  highly 
sensitive  business  and  must  not  be  con- 
ducted like  an  exchange  of  business  ma- 
chlnerj'.  When  engaging  in  such  high- 
level  negotiations,  the  United  States 
should  act  only  after  careful  considera- 
tion has  been  given  by  the  Congress  to 
the  proposed  technologj-  transfer. 

UrJortimately.  under  present  law,  that 
does  not  occur.  The  transfer  of  "peace- 
ful" nuclear  material  Is  not  subject  to 
the  same  stringent  safeguards  as  the 
transfer  of  "military"  nuclear  technol- 
ogy. H.R.  15582.  the  bill  now  before  us. 
would  extend  these  safeguards  to  in- 
clude large,  peaceful  nuclear  reactors. 
Under  the  language  of  the  bill,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  would  be 
required  to  submit  a  written  report  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  the  proposed 
agreements  concerning  large  nuclear  re- 
actors. Congressional  disapproval  of  the 
proposed  agreement  by  a  concurrent  res- 
olution would  bar  Its  execution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  times  when 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  Is 
not  a  distant  fear  but  rather  a  terrible 
reality.  Recently,  an  important  "neu- 
tral" country  which  cannot  feed  Its  own 
people  exploded  a  nuclear  device.  In  ad- 
dition, the  President  promised  nuclear 
reactors — which  could  produce  material 
for  nuclear  explosives — to  two  major  par- 
ticipants In  the  smouldering  Mideast 
conflict. 

In  these  times  of  sensitive,  and  care- 
fully achieved  strategic  relBtlon.shlps.  we 
should  not  encourage  new  players  to  join, 
and  possibly  upset,  the  existing  balance 
of  terror.  Therefore,  the  Congress  must 
play  a  more  active  role  in  the  serious  field 
of  atomic  power.  If  this  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  becomes 
law.  then  the  will  of  the  people — ex- 
pressed through  their  elected  represent- 
atives— could  prevent  the  transfer  of  nu- 
clear technology  which  might  proliferate 
nuclear  arms  in  areas  of  continued  inter- 
national instability. 

Clearly,  the  world  has  evolved  to  the 
point  where  every  exchange  of  nuclear 
information  and  technology — whether 
lieaceful  or  military — has  enormous  re- 
percussions. We  must  weigh  all  of  our 
high  level  nuclear  negotiations  with  the 
greatest  of  care.  The  passage  of  H.R. 
15582  would  assure  this  reflective  ele- 
ment in  the  decisionmaking  process.  I 
strongly  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  of  the  bill  pending  before  us, 
US..  15582.  If  enacted  into  law,  this  bill 
would  establish  a  procedure  for  enabling 
the  Congress  to  concur  in — or  to  disap- 
prove— each  of  the  international  agree- 
ments proposed  to  be  entered  into  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  foreign 
country  which  would  result  In  us  helping 
them  build  nuclear  powerplants. 

I  support  this  measure  for  several 
reasons. 

First  of  all,  I  think  the  principal  em- 
bodied In  the  bill — that  the  Congress,  as 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  ought  to  have  a  greater  voice 
on  those  matters  which  affect  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  world — Is  an  Impor- 
tant one. 
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No  matter  how  worthy  the  motives  of 
those  who  have  made — and  will  make- 
such  commitments  on  behalf  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, the  Congress  ought  to  have  an 
established  procedure  for  review  of  the 
merits  and  risks  involved  with  each  par- 
ticular project  to  be  undertaken  pursuant 
to  such  agreements.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  President  and  to 
laud  the  Secretai-y  of  State  for  the  strides 
which  have  been  made  by  the  United 
States — under  their  leadership — in 
securing  a  more  durable  peace  In  the 
Middle  East. 

But.  in  our  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances and  equal  branches  of  govern- 
ment, the  Congress  has  a  similar  duty 
and  responsibility  to  insure  the  peace  and 
to  foster  the  security  of  peoples  against 
aggression,  measures  which  cannot  be 
more  adequately  insured  when  the  sub- 
stance which  forms  the  mass  for  nuclear 
weapons — plutonium — is  manufactured 
a.s  a  byproduct  of  the  operation  of  nu- 
clear powerplants.  and  i.«.  therefore,  ac- 
cessible to  any  nation  which  has  shown 
a  disregard  for  preserving  the  peace. 

In  our  constitutional  system,  and  this 
is  my  second  reason  for  supporting  the 
bill  before  us.  the  Congress — acting 
through  the  Senate — Is  given  the  power 
to  pass  upon  formal  treaties  entered  Into 
through  negotiations  of  the  Executive. 
The  Senate  exercises  the  advice  and  con- 
sent function  of  the  Congress  as  to 
treaties  and  must  approve  them  by  a 
two-thirds  afBrmative  vote. 

Similarly,  the  Congress  under  article 
1.  section  8.  of  the  Constitution  has  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  between  the 
Nations,  a  power  carried  out  not  only 
through  the  Senates  advice  and  consent 
power  but  also  through  the  separate 
authorization  and  appropriations  proc- 
esses of  both  Houses — the  House  and 
Senate. 

It  is  In  keeping  with  these  constitu- 
tional powers  and  the  spirit  embodied  In 
them,  that  the  Congress  ought  to  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  pass  upon 
the  substantive  merits  of  all  treaties  In- 
volving nuclear  power. 

And,  we  are  considering  a  major  ques- 
tion affecting  the  peace,  when  we  con- 
sider agreements  like  those  negotiated 
with  both  Israel  and  Egypt  during  the 
President's  and  Secretary's  recent  official 
travels  there.  This  Is  my  third  reason  for 
supporting  the  bill  before  us.  The  two 
agreements  now  pending — Egypt  and 
Israel — ^reflect  the  seriousness  of  such 
considerations. 

During  his  trip  last  month  to  the 
Middle  East,  the  President  announced 
the  intention  of  the  administration  to 
assist  Israel  and  Egypt  with  their  sepa- 
rate electric  power  generation  programs 
by  supplying  each  with  a  600-mega- 
watt— 600  million  watt— light  water  re- 
actor, together  with  the  nuclear  fuel 
necessary  for  Its  operation. 

Contracts  for  actual  purchases  by 
Egypt  and  Israel  hinge  on  successful 
negotiation  of  International  agreements 
with  each.  Including  safeguard  arrange- 
ments. The  development  of  nuclear 
power  In  both  these  countries  is  impor- 
tant to  developing  the  resources  with 
which  to  build  their  respective  econ- 


omies— which,  taken  by  Itself.  Is  a  worthy 
goal. 

But  safeguard  standards  must  be  con- 
sidered as  extremelv  important  by  us. 
Whv?  Because  of  the  risk  that  Pluto- 
nium —as  a  byproduct  of  nuclear  fission 
witlun  the  reactors — may  be  secretly  ex- 
tracted from  the  spent  fuel  alter  It  is 
taken  from  the  reactor,  h  600-megawatt 
reactor — as  proposed  in  these  agree- 
ments— produces  about  275  pounds  of 
Plutonium  each  ,vear  of  operation.  That 
is  enough  material  for  about  20  crude 
nuclear  weapons  if  ased  for  such  a  pur- 
po.  e. 

Safeguards  are  also  reeded  to  protect 
.igainst  theft  of  the  material  by  terrorist 
groups. 

.Although  final  agreements  liave  not  .vet 
been  negotiated.  Egypt  and  Israel  have 
already  sismed  preliminary  sales  eon- 
tracts  for  fu"!  with  tiie  U  S.  .atomic 
Energy  Commission— AEC.  The  AEC  had 
set  a  June  30  cutoff  date  for  fuel  con- 
tracts because  of  the  tight  supply  of 
enriched  uranium. 

Present  law — the  Atomic  Energy'  Act 
oi  1954.  as  amended- requires  seree- 
mer.ts  for  export  of  nuclear  reactors  or 
materials  to  follow  a  prescribed  proce- 
dure. The  -AEC  must  submit  a  proposed 
agreement  together  with  its  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  for  approval  of 
the  export  of  the  reai:tor  or  materials. 

After  the  President  makes  a  written 
determination  that  the  aireement  will 
promote,  and  will  not  constitute  an  un- 
reasonable risk  to.  the  common  defense 
and  security,  he  must  submit  the  pro- 
posed agreement — along  with  his  ap- 
proval and  written  determination — to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
a  joint  House-Senate  committee  of  the 
Congress. 

At  this  point,  however,  the  law  differ- 
entiates lietween  military  agreements 
for  peaceful  cooperation.  An  agreement 
for  peaceful  cooperation  may  take  effect 
30  days  after  It  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Joint  Committee.  Tiiere  are  no  spe- 
cial provisions  for  a  congressional  dis- 
approval procedure  regarding  those 
peaceful  agreements.  Agreements  for 
military  cooperation,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  subject  to  more  lengthy  congres- 
sional consideration — 60  days — and  may 
be  prevented  from  going  into  effect  if 
Congress  passes  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  disapproval  within  the  60-day  period. 

The  bill  before  us  would  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  to  revise  the  proce- 
dure for  congressional  treatment  of 
those  proposed  international  agreements 
for  peaceful  cooperation  in  nuclear 
energy  Involving  a  reactor  of  more  than 
5  megawatts  and  special  materials  asso- 
claied  with  It.  This  means  that  the 
Pnsldentlally  approved  agreement  must 
be  submitted  to  Congress  for  a  60-day 
review  period  and  will  not  take  effect  If 
Congress  within  that  period  passes  a  con- 
current resolution  of  disapproval.  The 
same  procedure  will  apply  to  proposed 
amendments  to  agreements.  In  the  sim- 
plest of  terms,  congressional  review  is 
Insured  for  virtually  all  agreements — for 
all  military  and  for  almost  all  peaceful 
cooperation  ones. 

The  administration  does  not  support 


this  bill.  I  cannot  agree  with  them  on 
this  matter.  In  a  manner  not  too  dis- 
similar from  the  con.siitutJonaI  require- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  advise  and  con- 
sent on  treaties  negotiated  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  administration.  I  believe  we 
.should  have  a  similar  statutoi-j-  review 
mechanism  for  those  aKreements  nego- 
tiated by  the  President  and  administra- 
tion Involvmg  nuclear  energy — military 
or  peaceful. 

Considering  that  the  prime  Ingredient 
of  nuclear  weapons — plutonium — is  an 
unavoidable  byproduct  of  all  nuclear  fis- 
sion of  this  type — no  matter  how  benev- 
olent the  purpose  of  the  power  genera- 
tion, and  considering  the  need  to  sta- 
bilLse  and  reduce  world  tensions  by  cur- 
tailing, to  the  deerree  warranted,  the 
proliferation  of  offensive  weaponry,  I 
think  Congress  should  exercLse  this  over- 
siBht  function.  I  think  it  would  well 
serve  the  cause  of  peace. 

I  urge  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HR  15582.  to  enable  Con- 
cress  lo  concur  i.T  or  disapprove  exec- 
utive aEieements  involving  the  transfer 
of  nuclear  technology.  I  would  also  like 
to  commend  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee,  and  its  disiineuished  chair- 
man. Mr  Melvin  Pbice.  iir  their  expe- 
ditious work  on  thi«  legislation,  in  get- 
ting it  to  the  House  floor  as  promptly  as 
pcssible. 

The  basic  Intent  of  HJl.  15582  is 
drawn  from  legislation  which  I  Intro- 
duced last  month  which  would  subject 
disapproval  power  by  the  Congress.  A 
list  of  the  23  Members  who  cosponsored 
my  bill  follows  my  remarks.  I  introduced 
this  measure  in  response  to  the  Presl- 
dents  pledge  to  provide  nuclear  tech- 
nology to  Egypt  and  Israel.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  American  nuclear  tech- 
nology must  not  be  Introduced  into  other 
areas,  and  certainly  not  into  the  world's 
most  volatile  area,  the  Middle  East, 
without  the  most  careful  scrutiny  by  the 
.American  people  and  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress.  The  intent  of  my  bill, 
and  the  legislation  before  us  today,  is  to 
insiu-e  the  utmost  caution  and  deliber- 
ation before  we  add  new  members  to  the 
"nuclear  club." 

India's  recent  nuclear  blast  confirms 
the  fact  that  the  capability  of  develop- 
ing nuclear  weapons  has  become  more 
widespread.  Nuclear  power  designated 
for  peaceful  uses  can  be  diverted  toward 
military  ends.  I  feel  that  this  body  should 
view  with  considerable  concern  this  new- 
medium  of  exchange  in  international 
foreign  policy,  whereby  nuclear  tech- 
nology has  been  substituted  as  a  bar- 
gauilng  tool  in  place  of  dollar  assist- 
ance. Congress  serves  as  the  guardian  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Certainly,  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  technologj-  carries  the 
potential  to  run  counter  to  the  well- 
being  of  this  Nation.  We  would  be  shirk- 
ing our  responsibility,  both  as  a  coequal 
branch  of  Government  and  as  represent- 
atives of  the  American  people.  If  we 
failed  to  pass  tliis  bill. 

The  volatile  nature  of  the  Middle  East 
raises  grave  concern  that  the  Introduc- 
tion of  nuclear  power  may  serve  as  a 
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prelude  to  an  extremely  destructive  force 
that  may  ultimately  Jeopardize  U.S.  secu- 
rity. The  rise  of  terrorism  in  the  Middle 
East  throws  an  even  graver  pall  over  the 
President's  pledge  to  provide  nuclear 
technology.  What  kind  of  nightmare 
would  enfold  should  the  nuclear  tech- 
nology we  are  providing  ever  reach  the 
hands  of  terrorist  forces?  Once  the  nu- 
clear chain  is  started,  it  is  beyond  our 
control.  We  may  Indeed  trust  the  word 
of  President  Sadat  and  Rabin,  but  we 
have  no  assurances  from  those  who  may 
follow  in  their  foot-steps.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  play  nuclear  roulette  whatever 
the  prize. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
15582  and  then  to  exercise  the  power 
which  this  legislation  provides  to  insure 
a  searching  review  of  the  potentially  far 
reaching  accords  which  the  Executive  has 
proposed. 

Cosponsors  of  the  Wolff  bill,  HS.. 
15453,  to  subject  nuclear  technology 
agreements  to  a  disapproval  power  bjr  the 
Congress. 

List  of  CospoMSoas 

Representatives  Abzug,  AddatolKi,  Badillo, 
Conyers,  Pord.  Proehllcli.  Grafiso.  Grover. 
Oude,  Hechter  of  West  Virginia,  Heckler  of 
Maasaciiusettfl,  Holtsman,  Lelunan,  Metcalfe, 
Moftkley.  Nedzl.  Rlnoldo.  Bose.  Rosenthal, 
Roybal,  Selberllng.  Waldle,  aod  Tatroo. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
supporting  H.R.  15582  because  any  in- 
ternational agreement  Involving  nuclear 
aid  should  be  subject  to  public  scrutiny 
and  congressional  review. 

This  Congress  is  now  aware  that  the 
President's  "statement  of  intent"  com- 
mits us  to  the  sale  of  nuclear  reactors 
and  fuel  to  Egypt  in  quantities  sufficient 
"to  guarantee  substantial  additional 
quantities  of  electrical  power  to  support 
its  growing  development  needs,"  Bilateral 
negotiations  for  this  atomic  aid  are  al- 
ready proceeding.  Similar  arrangements 
have  been  worked  out  with  Israel,  which 
haf  had  a  bilateral  nuclear  research 
treaty  with  this  coimtry  since  July  12, 
1955. 

State  Department  oCBciEils  assure  >is 
that  in  the  bilateral  negotiations  the 
United  States  will  require  safeguards  to 
prevent  diversion  of  radioactive  by- 
products for  the  construction  of  nuclear 
weaponry.  This  Is  supposed  to  include 
international  Inspection  and  provision 
that   byproducts   be   properly   disposed. 

But  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ?eriou.«ly  question 
the  wisdom  of  introducing  nuclear  power 
of  any  sort  to  an  area  .so  politically  un- 
stable as  the  Middle  East.  I  wonder 
whether  any  safeguards  can  reasonably 
Itifui-e  us  that  we  will  not  just  be  fueling 
the  fires  of  conflict  and  heightening  the 
instability  of  the  area. 

This  nuclear  aid  agreement  disturbs 
me  greatly  when  I  consider  that  the 
Plutonium  byproducts  of  a  nuclear  en- 
ergj^  powerplant  can  be  diverted  for  the 
construction  of  nuclear  weaponry  with 
relative  technological  ease.  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  officials  indicate 
that  the  raw  materials  for  the 
Iwmb  Indii,  exploded  just  this  year  came 
from  a  Canadian  plant,  similar  to  tho«e 
that  are  proposed  to  be  constructed  to 
the  Middle  East. 


Now  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  goal  in 
offering  nuclear  aid  is  a  positive  one 
with  a  reasonable  rationale.  As  a  nation 
we  must  be  willing  to  demonstrate  our 
desire  for  peace  and  concern  for  the 
people  of  the  Middle  East  in  practical, 
constructive  terms, 

A  valid  argument  can  be  made  for 
Egypt's  need  of  greater  electrical  power 
by  1980.  With  the  largest  Arab  popula- 
tion Increasing  at  a  3-percent  growth 
rate,  power  from  the  Aswan  Dam  and 
lesser  facilities  will  be  InsufBcient  to 
meet  the  growing  power  needs  of  the 
people  in  the  near  future. 

When  nuclear  power  becomes  one  of 
the  bargaining  tools,  our  zeal  for  settle- 
ment must  be  tempered  with  deliberate 
^"caution.  Unfortunately,  nuclear  power  is 
principally  a  force  for  destruction.  Until 
r  am  convinced  that  sufficient  safeguards 
on  nuclear  power  in  the  Middle  East  are 
even  possible,  I  catmot  favor  such  aid. 

Considering  these  high  stakes,  H.R. 
15582  is  a  necessity  to  insure  crucial 
congressional  and  public  scrutiny  in  any 
nuclear  agreement.  Congressional  ap- 
proval— at  least  Senate  confirmation — 
must  be  a  requirement. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  should 
act  as  an  obstacle  to  foreign  policy  Initi- 
atives or  retreat  into  an  isolationlstic 
posture.  But  it  would  be  a  disservice  to 
give  anything  less  than  full  renew  to 
international  agreements  Involving  nu- 
clear power. 

Congress  must  have  a  role  In  all  In- 
ternational agreements  in  which  the 
United  States  plays  a  major  part.  Con- 
gress .should  be  kept  abreast  of  current 
developments  in  these  negotiations. 
Often  such  negotiations  involves  agree- 
ments— whether  nuclear  or  monetary  in 
nature — or  other  concessions  and  terms 
that  must  be  subject  to  the  approval  or 
at  least  the  cognizance  of  the  Congress. 
The  thinking  of  Congress  should  be 
sought  during  negotiations  to  insure  that 
agreements  do  conform  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  lest  I  sound  overly  neg- 
ative, would  point  out  that  I  believe  pros- 
pects for  a  permanent  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  appear  brighter  today  than  in 
a  good  many  years.  The  role  of  the 
United  Stales  has.  for  the  most  part, 
been  a  positive  one,  encouraging  the  first 
fragile  sprouts  of  what  we  hope  will  be  a 
new  era  of  understanding  in  a  land 
where  at  times  only  guns  have  spoken. 

The  recent  disengagement  between  Is- 
rael and  Syria  should  be  recognized  as  a 
diplomatic  triumph.  The  procurement  of 
this  agreement  after  28  exliausting  days 
of  Intense  negotiation  stands  as  a  tribute 
to  the  personal  diplomacy  of  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  Kissinger,  and  his  perse- 
verence  in  the  face  of  what  many  con- 
sidered insurmountable  obstacles. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  Government 
will  continue  its  progress  toward  peace, 
not  only  in  the  Middle  East,  but  also  in 
other  areas  of  the  world.  The  effort  for 
f>eace  is  never  ending,  and  one  that  re- 
quires constant  vigilance.  Someday,  with 
proper  diligence,  nuclear  power,  in  spite 
of  its  destructive  potential,  may  be  a  gen- 
erator of  peace  and  cooperation  for  our 
friends  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  rest 


of  the  world.  However,  that  da;  is  not 
here  yet  for  the  Middle  East. 

•nils  Congress  must  accept  its  respon- 
sibility and  pass  H.R.  15582. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  sutistltute  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Maryland 
( Mr.  Long  i  .  A  substantive  revision  in  the 
statutory  procedures  for  approval  of  nu- 
clear aid  agreements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries is  long  overdue.  In  1954,  when  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  was  signed  into  law, 
few  Americans  contemplated  the  possi- 
bihty  of  sophisticated  nuclear  technol- 
ogy proliferating  into  scores  of  indus- 
trialized and  less-developed  nations 
throughout  the  world.  Given  a  nuclear 
reactor  and,  perhaps,  a  little  technologi- 
cal assistance,  numerous  nations  now 
have  the  capacity  to  produce  a  nuclear 
weapon  which  could  kill  millions  of 
people  and  contaminate  a  sizable  land 
area  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  problem  of  nuclear  proliferation 
has  been  made  more  acute  by  two  dra- 
matic developments  occurring  within  the 
past  several  months.  On  May  18,  India 
detonated  a  nuclear  device  using  Pluto- 
nium fuel  siphoned  off  from  a  nuclear 
reactor  provided  by  Canada.  India  called 
its  nuclear  detonation  peaceful,  but 
the  fact  is  that  this  action  seriously 
raised  tensions  in  a  part  of  the  world 
which  only  recently  was  the  scene  of  ujI- 
out  warfare. 

An  event  with  even  greater  Implica- 
tions took  place  on  June  14  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  annoimced  that  the  United 
States  would  sell  a  nuclear  reactor  and 
related  materials  to  Egj-pt.  Three  days 
later.  President  Nixon  agreed  to  provide 
similar  aid  to  Israel.  Many  Americans,  in 
and  out  of  Congress,  were  understand- 
ably shocked  by  these  Presidential  pro- 
nouncements. Only  a  few  months  after  a 
tenuous  peace  had  been  secured  In  the 
volatile  Middle  East,  stability  between 
Israel  and  its  neighbors  was  being  se- 
riously jeopardized.  As  the  Jerusalem 
Post  pointed  out  in  an  editorial  of  June 
18: 

One  more  element  of  danger  and  uncer- 
tainty bas  been  Injected  into  a  situation  that 
will  not  necessarily  always  remain  under  tJ.S. 
control. 

It  is  the  specter  of  nuclear  war  in  the 
Middle  East,  waged  by  both  sides  using 
American  Plutonium,  which  has  led  to  an 
expeditious  reassessment  of  our  proce- 
dures for  approving  nuclear  aid  agree- 
ments. Present  law.  in  effect  since  1954, 
requires  no  congressional  authorization 
for  any  nuclear  assistance  provided  to 
foreign  nations.  A  proposal  for  military 
aid  can  be  killed  through  concurrent 
resolution  passed  by  both  Houses  within 
60  days,  but  no  such  authority  for  con- 
eres.sional  rejection  exists  in  the  case  of 
propo.sed  agreements  for  "peaceful  pur- 
poses." Senator  Pastobe.  \ice  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  observed  during  debate  in  the 
Senate  on  July  10: 

Under  the  present  law.  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee cannot  do  very  much  about  it.  [  i'  le 
proposed  agreement.)  All  we  do  is  hold  hear- 
ings. We  have  the  arrangement  ln.<«rted  In 
the  REcoaD  and  that  la  where  it  stands. 
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I  consider  it  an  outrage  that  the 
American  people,  through  tlieir  elected 
representatives  in  Congress,  have  no 
power  to  decide  for  or  against  granting 
nuclear  assistance  to  nations  in  the 
Middle  East.  With  the  potential  power  to 
blow  nations  off  the  map  at  stake,  more 
than  the  executive  branch  should  par- 
ticipate in  making  such  decisions.  The 
legislation  reported  out  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  does  go  far 
toward  restoring  Congress  to  Its  rightful 
place  in  this  decisionmaking  process.  The 
adoption  of  H.R.  15582  will  at  least  give 
Congress  the  power  to  say  "no"  to  most 
nuclear  aid  agreements,  rather  than  only 
those  which  have  been  identified  as 
"military"  in  nature. 

Yet  legislative  authority  in  our  system 
of  Government  means  more  than  merely 
the  power  to  say  "no."  Unless  both 
Houses  of  Congress  explicitly  approve  a 
proiposal  before  it,  that  proposal  cannot 
become  law.  The  committee  bill  does  not 
give  Congress  a  full  voice  in  ruling  on 
nuclear  assistance  agreements.  Under  its 
provisions,  the  failure  of  either  House 
to  explicitly  disapprove  a  pending  agree- 
ment within  60  days  would  permit  that 
agreement  to  take  effect.  This  unusual 
procedure  would  permit  Congress  to  leg- 
islate through  inaction  or  disagreement. 

Moreover,  small  reactors  would  not  be 
covered  tmder  the  committee  bill.  Over 
a  period  of  several  years,  plutonlum  col- 
lected from  such  a  reactor  could  be  used 
to  produce  a  nuclear  weapon.  Given  this 
possibility,  congressional  authority  over 
nuclear  aid  agreements  should  not  be 
dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  reactor 
involved. 

The  substitute  bill  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Long,  wfiich  I  have  cospon- 
sored,  would  plug  the  loopholes  con- 
tained in  the  committee  bill.  The  Long 
substitute  requires  that  both  Houses  of 
Congress  must  approve  a  proposed  agree- 
ment for  nuclear  aid  before  it  could  lie 
Implemented.  The  substitute  covers  all 
forms  of  nuclear  aid.  Irrespective  of 
magnitude  or  expressed  Intent.  Under  Its 
provisions,  American  nuclear  aid  will  not 
be  given  to  any  foreign  country  unless 
Congress  gives  Its  positive  consent. 

The  justification  for  such  leglslaUon  is 
clear.  Under  the  Constitution,  the  most 
minor  piece  of  legislation  must  gain  tlie 
approval  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
before  it  can  become  law.  If  the  two 
Houses  disagree  or  If  either  House  falls 
to  act,  the  legislation  dies.  Why  should 
an  area  as  grave  as  nuclear  aid  be  sub- 
ject to  a  more  lax  legislative  process? 
Why  should  our  constitutional  power  to 
say  "yes"  be  compromised  in  matters 
which  warrant  the  fullest  possible  legis- 
lative consideration?  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  voting  for  this  amendment 
to  provide  the  American  people  with  the 
authority  in  this  momentous  area  which 
is  rightfully  theirs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  AU  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Serutte  and  House 
or  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section 123  d.  of  the  Atomic  Energy-  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended.  Is  revised  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 


"d.  The  proposed  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion, together  with  the  approval  and  deter- 
mination of  the  President,  If  arranged  pur- 
suant to  subsection  91  c,  144  b.,  or  144  c„ 
or  If  entailing  unplemeutatlon  of  sectlona 
53,  54,  103,  or  104  In  relation  to  a  reactor 
that  may  be  capable  ol  producing  more  than 
five  thermal  megawatts  or  special  nuclear 
material  for  use  in  connection  therewith, 
has  t>een  submitted  to  the  Congress  and 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  and  a  period 
of  sixty  days  has  elapsed  while  Congress  is 
in  sefislon  (in  computing  such  sixty  days, 
there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  wiilcb 
either  House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  days),  but 
any  such  proposed  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion shall  not  become  eflecttve  If  during  such 
sixty-day  period  the  Congress  passes  a  con- 
current resolution  stating  In  substance  that 
it  does  not  favor  the  proposed  agreement  for 
cooperation:  Provided,  however.  That  prior 
to  the  elapse  of  the  fixst  thirty  days  of  any 
such  sixty-day  period  the  Joint  Committee 
shaU  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  of  Its 
views  and  reconuuendations  respecting  the 
proposed  agreeoient  and  an  accompanying 
proposed  concurrent  resolution  stating  in 
substance  that  the  Congress  favors,  or  does 
not  favor,  as  ttie  case  may  be,  the  proposed 
agreement  for  cooperation." 

AUENDMENT   OTTOIXD   BY    MS.    LONG 
OF    MABYLAND 

Mr,  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Loho  of 
Maryland:  Page  2.  strUce  out  aU  after  "there- 
with." in  line  3  down  thirougb  Une  l^,  and 
insert  In  lieu  tiiereof  the  following:  "shall 
have  no  force  or  ellect  unless  and  uutu  spe- 
cifically approved  by  Act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
very  simple. 

The  Members  will  notice  that  the  bill, 
as  presented  by  the  committee,  is  a 
rather  long  one  and  tries  to  meet  all  sorts 
of  situations:  but  mine,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  very  simple.  It  simply  says  that 
no  nuclear  agreement  shall  take  effect 
imtil  it  is  approved  by  Congress,  instead 
of  saying  that  nuclear  agreements  can 
be  made  unless  we  move  to  stop  them. 

As  I  pointed  out  tiefore,  the  United 
States  has  sold  nuclear  reactors  to  33 
countries,  of  which  21  have  not  ratified 
the  Nuclear  Non-ProUferalion  Treaty. 

Not  one  of  these  agreements  has  ever 
come  to  the  floor  of  this  Congress,  to 
either  body,  for  debate. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  Is  to 
make  sure  that  every  agreement  comes 
to  the  House  for  debate. 

I  feel  that  the  real  integrity  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  on 
the  floor  of  Congress.  Here  is  where 
everything  is  done,  and  it  is  done  in  the 
light  of  the  public,  with  the  press  listen- 
ing and  the  whole  world  watchuig.  This 
is  the  place  where  everyone  can  know 
what  is  tiappening  to  the  country  and 
to  the  issues  which  may  determine  the 
future  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  pointed  out  previ- 
ously that  once  a  country  gets  nuclear 
power  and  other  countries  suspect  it  Is 
going  to  go  on  into  nuclear  weapons.  It 
becomes  politicEdly  and  absolutely  im- 
possible for  that  other  country  to  avoid 
going  sifter  nuclear  weapons  itself.  First, 
they  have  got  to  get  nuclear  power.  The 
people  In  the  country,  including  all  the 


opinion  leaders,  will  insist  that  they  do 
It. 

Tlierefore,  we  must  do  something  to 
bring  greater  control  to  Congress,  be- 
cause we  might  get  this  chain  reaction 
which  could  touch  off  a  war  which  could 
destroy  us  all. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
I  think  It  Is  a  very  useful  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  point  out  that 
in  the  past  many  of  the  reactors  that  we 
gave  or  sold  were  disseminated  under 
other  conditions,  and  the  agreements 
that  were  made  thereunder  were  made 
under  much  more  peaceful  and  more 
tranquil  conditions  than  we  now  have. 
The  reactors  we  are  talking  about  would 
go  to  the  Middle  East,  which  for  the  past 
generation  has  been  an  inferno.  This 
requires  a  far  more  cautious  and  a  more 
prudent  consideration 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  the  way 
Congress  can  meet  its  responsibility  is 
merely  to  say  that  the,se  agreements  have 
to  be  brought  before  Congress  and  an 
affirmative  vote  is  required  before  an 
agreement  can  be  entered  into.  I  cannot 
see  any  logfcal  agrument  against  that 
position. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  glad  the  gentleman  feels  that 
way. 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marjland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  proposing  an  amendment 
that  may  settle  a  question  that  has  al- 
ways troubled  me  about  this  kind  of 
language. 

The  language  of  the  bill  and  of  the  act 
which  it  amends  provides  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  Interpose  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion in  order  to  stop  the  disseminating 
of  such  nuclear  materials. 

I  have  always  been  concerned  about 
the  provisions  of  Aitide  I,  section  7,  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
where  in  the  second  sentence  the  article 
states  as  follows: 

Every  Order.  Resolution,  or  Vote  to  which 
the  Concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  necessary  •  "  •  shall 
bo  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  and  before  The  Same  shall  lake  effect, 
shall  be  approved  by  him  •  •  •, 

Now.  it  would  seem  to  me  that  a  literal 
reading  of  the  Constitution  would  permit 
the  Presiden!  in  all  instances  to  veto  the 
concurrent  resolution,  subsequent  to  its 
passage. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mar.vland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I 
pointed  out  to  the  Members  in  general 
debate  that  tills  whole  tiling  could  col- 
lapse at  the  time  we  need  it  the  most. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Exactly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  There  has 
never  been  an  occasion  in  which  thL-i  con- 
current resolution  has  been  upheld  con- 
stitutionally without  a  Presidential  sig- 
nature. 
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Mr  ECKHARDT.  And.  of  course,  quite 
obviously  the  President  is  proposing  the 
proposition  to  the  first  place,  so  one 
might  expect  his  veto  Does  the  gentle- 
man not  agree? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mar.vlanA  Yes,  I  aeree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marjiand.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  In  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. I  thlnli  this  is  somethinst  that  de- 
serves the  full  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  not  Just  our  negative  action. 

I  have  heard  the  eicplanations  made  by 
the  State  Department  as  to  the  safe- 
guards and  how  they  would  worlc.  and 
yet  when  it  comes  to  a  full  explanation. 
we  are  not  satisfied.  We  have  asked  them 
and  I  have  asked  them  at  varloiis  times: 
■'What  happens  to  these  safeguards  if  we 
are  not  In  the  country  any  more?  What 
happens  If  we  are  not  in  Egypt  at  the 
time  and  we  may  not  be  there  in  the 
future? " 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  Congress 
should  take  a  look  at  this  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  serious  questions  exist 
in  consideration  of  today's  legislation, 
both  in  the  area  of  checks  and  balance's 
witlun  our  Gove;  iment.  and  the  spread 
of  technical  nuclear  assistance  for  sup- 
posedly peaceful  purposes. 

The  recent  explosion  of  a  nuclear  de- 
vice by  India  should  be  a  message  to  this 
Congress;  It  is  all  too  easy  to  convert  nu- 
clear energy  technology  into  nuclear 
weapons  technology. 

Plutonium,  the  substance  used  to  de- 
velop nuclear  weapons,  is  a  direct  by- 
product of  nuclear  reactors,  such  as  the 
ones  recently  offered  to  Egypt  and  Israel. 
The  need  for  strong  safeguards  to  protect 
again-st  the  misuse  of  Plutonium  is  ob- 
viously necessary.  The  present  safe- 
guards are  ambiguous.  They  may  not 
adequately  protect  the  world  from  the 
possibility  of  Plutonium  getting  Into  the 
wrong  hands. 

It  is  time  to  put  a  check  on  Executive 
power  with  regard  to  nuclear  agreements. 
We  have  already  armed  half  the  world 
with  conventional  weapons — let  us  not 
do  the  same  with  nuclear  material.  We 
must  make  sure  that  nuclear  materials 
do  not  wind  up  in  the  wrong  hands ;  One 
way  to  help  do  this  is  for  the  Congress  to 
be  involved  in  the  decision. 

The  complexity  and  consequences  of 
the  issues  at  stake  compel  a  reasonable 
government  to  take  a  reasoned  ap- 
proach to  this  situation.  Common  sense 
dictates  that  the  introduction  of  ma- 
terial which  could  lead  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  an  area  that  the  President  de- 
scribes as  a  "powder  keg."  deserve,  at 
the  bare  minimum,  very  careful  scrutiny 
and  explicit  congre-^ional  approval. 

The  United  States  has  given  peaceful 
nuclear  aid  to  some  30  nations.  All 
thl=;  has  been  done  without  direct  con- 
gressional participation.  Yet.  how  can  we 
be  sure  that  the  safeguards  for  the  pro- 
duction, storage,  and  transfer  are  ade- 
quate and.'or  complied  with?  How  can 
we  be  sure  the  material  does  not  end  up 
in  the  wrong  hands— say  the  Palestin- 


ians? An  irresponsible  group  In  control 
of  nuclear  materials  could  hold  the  world 
in  blackmail. 

Perhaps  most  important  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  giving  and  proposing  nuclear 
aid  to  countries  that  have  not  signed  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty.  Egypt. 
and  Israel  are  two  such  nations:  others 
who  have  not  signed  the  treaty  are  Ja- 
pan. Italy.  South  Africa.  Argentina.  Bra- 
zil. Switzerland.  Turkey.  Colombia.  In- 
donesia. South  Korea,  and  Venezuela. 
While  most  of  these  nations  are  not  sig- 
nificant powers,  the  capablUty  to  develop 
a  nuclear  bomb  is  not  remote,  since  the 
process  is  a  relatively  simple  one.  India 
exemplifies  this,  with  its  "peaceful  pur- 
pose"  explosion. 

The  Washington  Post  reported  on  June 
25  that  'by  the  end  of  tills  century,  a 
million  kilograms  of  Plutonium  will  be 
shipped  annually  by  planes,  trains,  ships, 
and  trucks  between  thousands  of  nuclear 
plants  in  more  than  50  countries. " 

A  serious  situation  is  developing.  With 
all  of  the  critical  unanswered  questions 
it  is  imperative  the  Congress  be  involved 
in  the  decisions,  not  just  by  the  right  of 
veto  but  by  a  requirement  of  legislative 
approval. 

In  that  context,  the  Congress  ought  to 
examine,  with  meticulous  care,  any  and 
all  proposed  nuclear  agreements — it  is 
our  responsibility  to  the  Constitution  and 
to  peace  in  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
<Mr.  LOMci. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
tome. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES-  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland.  (Mr. 
Long  I.  I  think  the  amendment  adds  to 
the  bin  for  two  reasons:  First.  It  will 
cover  the  pending  proposal  relating  to 
reactors  with  respect  to  Egypt  and  Israel 
which  the  current  bill  before  iis  may  not 
cover  because  of  timing.  Second,  it  per- 
fects the  mechanism  whereby  Congress 
can    make  Its  will  known. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this 
bill,  which  I  woitld  hope  on  final  passage 
to  support,  would  be  improved  by  the  In- 
clusion of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  the 
gentleman    in    the   well,    Mr.    Long    of 


Maryland,  to  know  that  I  too  favor  his 
amendment.  I  think  It  is  a  good  amend- 
ment, and  should  be  supported  by  the 
Members. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long). 

In  the  absence  of  any  geniune  nuclear 
disarmament  moves  by  the  great  powers, 
it  is  obvious  that  other  nations  will  seek 
entry  into  the  nuclear  club  as  a  status 
symbol  and  a  power  credential.  Much  as 
I  oppose  India's  decision  to  go  the  nu- 
clear road.  I  can  understand  that  nation's 
resentment  at  being  lectured  by  repre- 
sentatives of  nuclear  powers  who  have 
done  nothing  of  a  substantive  nature  to 
reverse  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

As  many  as  24  nations,  some  small  and 
unstable,  will  pdssess  atomic  weapons 
within  10  years,  according  to  Herbert  P. 
York,  a  former  member  of  the  General 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  US.  Anna 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency — Bul- 
letin of  Atomic  Scientists,  March  1974. 
"If  any  of  these  were  to  make  a  techni- 
cal, political  or  military  mistake."  says 
York,  "there  would  be  a  good  chance  that 
the  whole  civilized  world  could  go  up  in 
nuclear  smoke." 

Access  to  Plutonium  Is  the  key  factor 
in  a  nation's  or  private  group's  ability  to 
make  a  nuclear  bomb,  and  nearly  every 
nuclear  reactor  produces  usable  Plu- 
tonium. 

The  United  States  has  been  in  the  lead 
in  making  nuclear  materials  available  to 
other  nations,  large  and  small.  It  has  al- 
ready sent  some  75  nuclear  reactors  to 
25  other  countries.  I  should  say  that  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  has 
done  this.  Under  the  existing  provisions 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  the  Executive 
Department  simply  submitted  each  pro- 
posed agreement  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  and  after  30  days  it 
was  put  into  effect.  Now  the  United 
States  Is  proposing  to  offer  Egypt  a  600 
megawatt  nuclear  reactor. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  Is  not  the 
onii'  great  power  that  Is  handing  out  nu- 
clear reactors  without  thought  of  the 
possible  consequences  France  has  signed 
a  S4  to  S5  billion  agreement  with  Iran 
to  supply  It  with  five  1.000  megawatt  nu- 
clear reactors. 

Senator  Henry  Jackson  asserted  on 
July  10  In  Senate  debate  that; 

Each  of  the  reactors  planned  for  Egypt 
and  Israel  (by  Uie  United  States)  will  pro- 
duce enough  plutonium  each  year  they  op- 
erate for  at  least  20  nuclear  exploelve  de- 
vlce.s. 

Japan  has  expressed  the  Intention  of 
building  16  nuclear  reactor  powerplants 
in  the  near  future.  The  United  Kingdom 
suppUed  natural  uranium  reactors  to 
Japan  and  to  Italy  many  years  ago.  West 
Germany  supplied  a  huge  water  reactor 
to  Argentina  and  one  to  Austria,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Netherlands.  Sweden  sup- 
plied a  reactor  to  Finland.  Canada  sup- 
plied India  with  a  i-eactor.  which  that 
nation  then  used  to  obtain  the  material 
for  the  nuclear  device  that  it  exploded 
recently. 

There  is  clearly  a  need  for  the  creation 
of  an  International  agency  that  would 
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devise  an  iron-clad  system  of  control 
over  Plutonium  suppUes  to  guarantee 
ihat  they  do  not  fall  Into  irresponsible 
hands.  What  we  have  now  does  not  work. 
The  very  least  we  in  the  Congress  must 
do  now  is  to  insist  on  control  over  what 
happens  to  the  plutonium  obtained  from 
nuclear  reactors  given  to  other  nations 
by  the  United  States.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose behind  the  amendment  being  intro- 
duced today.  That  is  also  the  purpose  be- 
hind a  resolution  of  inquiry  I  have  in- 
troduced, now  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  in  which  I  am  seed- 
ing to  find  out  what  safeguards,  if  any, 
the  U.S.  executive  branch  is  demanding 
in  exchange  for  giving  nuclear  reactors 
to  Egjpt  and  other  nations. 

With  all  the  facts  they  can  command, 
and  they  are  overwhelming  as  well  as 
terrifying,  responsible  nuclear  scientists 
are  trying  to  alert  us  to  the  danger  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust.  If  we  do  not  fear  such 
an  eventuaUty,  we  are  foolish  beyond 
belief.  If  we  do  not  act  to  do  evei-ythlng 
possible  to  prevent  it.  we  are  acquiescing 
to  the  end  of  clvlUzation. 

We  in  Congress  have  not  really  faced 
up  to  our  responsibility.  And  time  is  run- 
ning out^ 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  In  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

I  believe  there  Is  general  agreement  in 
this  House  that  the  U.S.  Government 
should  not  march  around  the  world  dis- 
pensing nuclear  technology  without  con- 
gressional scrutiny  and  approval.  The 
example  of  India,  which  successfully 
constructed  an  atomic  bomb,  is  too  fresh 
in  our  memories  to  allow  us  to  believe 
that  nuclear  technology  cannot  be 
turned  into  nuclear  weapons.  We  simply 
must  realize  that  when  we  grant  a  na- 
tion materials  for  nuclear  powerplants 
we  are  also  granting  them  membership 
In  the  nuclear  arms  fraternity.  Consid- 
ering that  many  of  these  nations  are 
less  than  stable  politically,  and  are  not 
signatories  of  the  Nuclear  Nonprolifera- 
tlon Treaty,  the  wisdom  of  any  tech- 
nology transfer  appears  questionable  in- 
deed. 

The  issue  before  us  now  is  what  form 
of  congressional  approval  will  be  re- 
quired to  approve  transfers  made  by  the 
executive  branch  The  language  adopted 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  .atomic  En- 
ergy states  that  these  agreements  shall 
take  effect  if  Congress  does  not  pass  a 
concurrent  resolution  disapproving  the 
action  within  60  days  after  the  pro- 
posed transfer  is  placed  before  it.  In  ef- 
fect, this  very  nicely  lets  Congress  off 
the  hook.  Simply  by  delaying  a  vote  for 
60  days.  Congress  can  shift  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
off  to  the  executive  branch.  It  repre- 
sents the  same  type  of  "passing  the  buck" 
that  was  incorporated  into  the  war  pow- 
ers bill. 

In  spite  of  all  the  talk  about  the  reas- 
sertion  of  congressional  authority.  It 
seems  that  we  still  are  willing  to  allow 
the  executive  branch  to  make  decisions 
that  are  properly  ours.  The  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  Is  far  too  Important 
an    Issue   for   Congress   to   evade.    The 


American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
where  their  representatives  stand  on  each 
transfer  of  nuclear  technology.  They  can 
only  get  this  Information  if  Congress  Is 
reqiiired  to  specifically  approve  such 
transfers.  The  Long  amendment  'will 
force  us  to  make  these  decisions;  the 
committee  language  wiU  permit  us  to 
evade  them. 

I  consider  it  vitally  Important  that  we 
accept  the  Long  amendment  and  our  own 
constitutional  responsibilities.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  both. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  j-ield  ? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  VirgiiUa. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  In 
the  well  and.  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  I  likewise  support  the 
amendment  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  only  right, 
proper,  and  fair  that  the  Congress  have 
the  affirmative  obligation  to  take  action 
on  these  matters.  It  has  been  my  ex- 
perience in  the  last  18  months  that  the 
Congress  cannot  ev^n  clear  its  collective 
ttu-oats  within  60  days,  and  to  fall  to 
exercise  its  responsibilities  in  an  affirma- 
tive way  would  be  yet  another  example 
of  the  abdication  of  its  proper  obliga- 
tions. I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  yielding,  and  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  the  remarks  he  has  made.  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  is  an  excellent  one. 
and  should  be  adopted. 

Plutonium  and  nuclear  technology  are 
some  of  the  most  dangerous  things 
among  the  gifts  of  this  government,  and 
certainly  they  should  be  subject  to  a 
thorough  government  scrutiny  and  not 
the  kind  of  illuslonary  checkup  before 
us  in  this  legislation. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  'Mr.  Long)  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mars'land.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  KETCHUM)  for  the  very 
thoughtful  and  penetrating  remarks  the 
gentleman  has  made  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  ChahTnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia on  the  remarks  he  has  made,  and 
on  the  action  he  is  taking  today  in  sup- 
port of  tills  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  15582  to  give  Congress  greater 
control  over  the  sharing  of  nuclear  power 
technologj-  with  foreign  nations  but  I  do 
not  believe  the  bill  goes  far  enough  in  the 
direction  of  Congressional  control  of  such 
matters. 


Therefore,  1  approve  the  concept  of- 
fered by  Congressman  Long  as  a  substi- 
tute. My  position  through  the  years  has 
been  consistent  in  this  matter:  for  I  have 
always  opposed  sharing  this  technology 
with  other  countries. 

I  beheve  the  human  race  Is  already  im- 
periled by  nuclear  weapons;  and  to 
spread  the  chances  of  nuclear  war  is  dis- 
astrous folly.  I  do  not  beUeve  adequate 
safeguards  have  been  established  to  pre- 
vent the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  power 
from  being  used  as  a  base  for  nuclear 
war.  I  doubt  that  adequate  safeguards 
can  In  fact  be  found  or  established 

Mr.  Cliairman,  In  the  July  1974  edition 
of  "Not  Man  Apart"  there  is  an  article 
which  discusses  the  sharing  of  nuclear 
technology  with  foreign  nations:  and 
concludes  that  the  export  of  such  Tech- 
nology is  "incompatible  with  the  non- 
proUferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  under- 
mines worid  peace  and  renders  the  very 
survival  of  humankind  doubtful  "  The 
article  under  ths  title  of  "Sliaiing  the 
Risk  of  Disaster"  sas's  in  part: 

Shabumo  the  Risk  or  Disasteb 
,.™°"'  """'s)  BOOM!  BOOM!  (Prance) 
BOOM!  (Cl>ma  I  BOOM!  (Oreat  BriZnT 

Detonation  of  Hve  •nucjear  devices"  by 
four  nations  wlthm  the  span  or  a  tew 
weelcfi  makee  one  wonder 

What  ever  happened  to  nuclear  non-pro- 
iileratlon? 

World  peace  and  human  aurvlval  may 
hinge  upon  the  answer  to  that  question 

.i„^  Jif-,'"'°'*1'  °'  ""'^'""  non-prollfera- 
tton  isn  t  as  robust  a<  we  might  wish,  the 

?it«°  ,."?'  "^  °"  ^  """^^  o°  >nui- 
tanits  as  It  does  on  industrialists.  Captains 
of  industry  have  rushed  to  where  field 
marshaUs  feared  to  tread. 

Carried  to  lu  ultimate  conclusion  non- 
prol;reratlon  would  Unply  an  atomic  monop- 
oly  hy  the  first  nation  to  harness  the 
?T"„°'k'?'  """^  "•"»  Americans  once 
actuaUy  believed  that  If  only  the  US  could 
guard  Its  -secrets"  well  enough.  It  could 
retain  an  atomic  monopolv.  But  RussU  ex- 
ploded that  Idea  dlscodcertlngly  soon,  and  in 
short  order  the  two  superpowers  discovered 
a  mutual  Interest  in  ItautmE  membership  in 
the  nuclear  club"  to  as  few  nations  (be- 
sides  themselves)   as  possible. 

What  worried  the  US  and  the  USSR  was 
the  prospect  of  a  proliferation  In  the  num- 
ber or  nations  with  the  capabUlty  of  build- 
ing atomic  bombs.  In  hmdslght,  however  It 
Is  clear  that  virtually  any  country  that 
could  get  Its  hands  on  some  reactor  fuel  (and 
from  this,  get  plutonium)  could  buUd 
Bombe:  given  the  raw  materials  to  start  with 
the  technology  or  bomb-buUdlng  slmnly 
Isn't  that  dlfflcult.  '^' 

If  non-pronieratlon  was  ever  to  amount 
to  more  than  a  desperate  hope,  flasloiuible 
material  would  have  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
hands  of  nations  (and  terrorist",  and  luna- 
tics, and  so  on)  who  didn't  already  possess  It 
But  such  a  dog-in-the-manger  attitude  was 
hard  for  memt>ers  of  "the  nuclear  club"  to 
Juafity  to  non-members,  and  It  flew  to  the 
face  of  America's  longing  to  erase  the  mem- 
ory of  Rlroahlma  by  instituting  an  "atoms 
lor  peace'  program— «  program  of  exporting 
■peaceful'  nuclear  hardware,  fuel,  and 
technologj*. 

Although  the  atom  can  be  split.  It  Is  a 
foolish  mistake  to  assume  that  It  is  dlvlsr 
Ible  Into  peaceful  and  warUke  segments. 
Nuclear  fuel  and  nuclear  explosives  are  es- 
sentially the  same  thing;  burned  slowly  It 
can  serve  as  a  fuel,  burned  fast  It  explodes. 
A  nation  that  acquires  "the  peaceful  atom" 
has.  for  ail  practical  purposes,  acquired  the 
bomb. 

India  (of  all  countries)  drove  that  point 
home  very  forcibly  in  recent  weeks  by  dan- 
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destlnely  converting  "peaceful'*  nuclear  ma- 
terials (obtained  from  Canada)  Into  nuclear 
exploslTes.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  Pakistan. 
India's  neighbor  and  traditional  enemy,  flnda 
It  Impossible  to  believe  Indian  assurances 
that  it  is  Interested  only  In  the  peaceful 
employment  of  atomic  explosives?  Is  It  any 
wonder  that  Pakistan  hastily  announced  a 
crash  program  to  match  India's  nuclear  capa- 
bUlty? 

If  there  Is  any  part  of  the  world  where 
nonprollfermtion  is  even  more  devoutly  to  be 
desired  than  on  the  Indian  subcontinent.  It 
Is  the  Middle  East.  So  what  happens?  Presi- 
dent NUon  promises  nuclear  hardware,  fuel, 
and  know-how  to  both  Arabs  and  Israelis, 
whose  enmity  has  for  decades  periodically 
flared  into  open  conflict.  As  a  result  of  this 
diplomatic  master  stroke,  another  war  In  the 
Middle  East  will  probably  Involve  nuclear- 
armed  antagonists. 

This  is  what  "the  peaceful  atom"  has 
brought  us  to! 

Arabs.  Israelis.  Pakistanis,  and  other  as- 
pirants to  memljership  In  "the  nuclear  club" 
will  undoubtedly  promise  the  suppliers  of 
nuclear  materials  not  to  misuse  them — Just 
as  India  undoubtedly  promised  Canada.  .\nd 
Just  as  convincingly  as  India,  other  new 
members  of  "the  nuclear  club"  will  proclaim 
that  their  atomic  testing  Is  exclusively  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

A  pomt-of-no-return  is  likely  to  b« 
reached  beyond  which  proliferation  Is  Irre- 
versible. Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  US 
has  second  thoughts  about  exporting  "the 
peaceful  atom"  to  Country  X.  By  that  time 
the  hardware  has  already  been  delivered,  and 
atomic  technology  is  currently  accessible  In 
virtually  all  modem  societies.  The  US's  only 
recourse  Is  to  quit  shipping  reactor  fuel  to 
Country  X — which  merely  alienates  Coun- 
try X  and  induces  it  to  switch  to  a  competi- 
tive source  of  supplv- 

In  a  world  where  the  relations  amonz  na- 
tions remain  anarchic,  nuclear  proliferation 
Is  mortally  dangerous.  Tet  it  proceeds  apace. 
Had  not  India's  atomic  blast  shocked  Canada 
into  deferring  action.  It  would  probably,  be- 
fore now.  have  concluded  an  agreement  to 
supply  Romania  with  20  nuclear  reactors 
and  fuel-  If  Romania  is  knocking  for  admis- 
sion to  "the  nuclear  club."  can  there  be  any 
nation,  large  or  small,  that  Isn't  thinking 
of  doing  likewise? 

As  I  conclude  my  remarlu,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  only  argument  I 
have  heard  here  In  opposition  to  this 
point  of  view  has  been  that  the  nuclear 
genie  has  had  itself  uncapped.  The  lx)t- 
tle  top  is  already  off.  What  kind  of  an 
excuse  Is  that? 

What  kind  of  an  excuse  is  it  to  say  that 
because  the  danger  is  already  horrendous 
throughout  the  world  that  we  ought  to 
by  our  funds,  by  our  technology,  by  our 
power,  and  by  our  Industry  spread  It 
further? 

That  would  be  like  sajing  that  since 
somebody  has  already  thrown  a  cup  of 
gasoline  and  lit  a  match,  how  can  it  do 
any  harm  for  somebody,  else  to  tlirow 
another  cup  of  gasoline  on  the  fire? 

We  are  dealing  with  the  survival  of 
mankind.  To  be  a  part,  to  be  a  parcel, 
of  forwarding  things  that  can  destroy 
mankind  Is  just  to  me  unthinkable. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illhiois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quoium 
is  not  present.  The  call  will  be  taken  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  tailed 
to  respond: 

IBoU  No.  43S| 

Addabbo  Evius.  Tenn.  Moorhead.  Pa. 

Alexander  Fljiher  Murphy.  N.Y, 

Archer  Fountain  Nelsen 

Arends  Fulton  O'Nelil 

Bloggl  Gettys  Owens 

Blatnik  Glsuno  Pepper 

Brasco  Gray  Rani{ei 

Breaux  Green.  Oreg.  Rarlck 

Butler  Griffiths  Rhodes 

Carey.  N.Y.  Gunter  Rle^le 

Carter  Hanoa  Runcallo.  N-Y. 

Cederberg  Hansen.  Idaho  Rooney,  N.Y. 

ChlshoUn  Hansen.  Wash.  Rooney.  Pa. 

Clark  Harsha  Rose 

Clay  Hebert  Rosienkowski 

Conte  Hogan  Seiberllng 

Conyers  Holtfleid  Shuster 

Culver  Ichord  Stelger.  wis. 

Davis,  Oa.  Jones.  Ala.  Teague 

de  la  Oan»  Jones.  Tenn.  Tieman 

Dlggs  Landrum  Udall 

Downing  McSpadden  VanderJagt 

Orlnan  Madlgan  Vander  Veen 

Ed«-3rds.  Calif.   Martin.  Nebr.  Waldle 

Ellberg  Mathl.^,  Oa.  Wbitten 

Esbleman  Meeds  Widnoli 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Ford,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
HJi.  1SS82.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members  to 
record  their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, whereupon  356  Members  recorded 
their  presence,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal, 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  had 
been  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 

1  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  iMr.  Long). 

The  bill  that  we  bring  to  the  noor  this 
afternoon  was,  when  it  was  introduced, 
acclaimed  by  most  Members  of  the  House 
as  being  a  step  in  tlie  right  direction,  to 
further  impose  congressional  supervision 
or  control  over  agreements  for  cooper- 
ation in  the  nuclear  field.  Almost  unan- 
imously, every  Member  of  this  House  In- 
dicated his  support  of  this  legislation. 

I  think  that  the  legislation  is  good  leg- 
islation, as  the  Members  will  see  if  they 
read  from  Une  12  through  line  19  on  page 

2  of  the  bill. 

I  shall  read  it.  The  bill  provides:  "That 
prior  to  the  elapse  of  the  first  30  days 
of  any  such  60-day  period  the  Joint 
Committee  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  of  Its  views  and  recommenda- 
tions respecting  the  proposed  agreement 
and  an  accompanying  proposed  concur- 
rent resolution  stating  in  .substance  that 
the  Congress  favors,  or  does  not  favor, 
as  the  case  may  be.  the  proposed  agree- 
ment for  cooperation." 

We  gave  a  lot  of  attention  and  a  lot  of 
thought  to  writing  this  legislation  be- 
cause we  knew  that  if  we  went  too  far 
in  it.  It  would  be  subject  to  Presidential 
veto,  and  probably  rightly  so.  because  we 
are  treading  pretty  close  to  a  question  of 


the  constitutional  powers  of  the  separate 
bodies  of  the  Government.  I  would  think 
that  the  Executive  might  have  a  good 
point  if  he  did  veto  a  legislative  proposal 
that  went  any  further  than  we  are  going 
in  this  bill.  The  amendment  that  was 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
certainly  poses  that  problem  and  the 
danger  of  a  veto  of  a  program  or  of  a 
plan  that  almost  every  Member  of  this 
Congress  30  days  ago  accepted  with  open 
arms. 

We  thought  we  were  going  in  the  right 
direction  and  this  is  what  the  Congress 
wanted  to  do.  By  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Marj'land  (Mr.  Long)  ,  we  are  put- 
ting the  United  States  out  of  the  Inter- 
national trade  area  in  this  particular 
field. 

The  committee's  proposal  concentrates 
on  items  of  significance  and  does  not 
make  it  mandatory  that  Congress  spend 
time  on  actions  which  are  not  vital  from 
the  standpoint  of  safeguards. 

Contrary  to  some  of  the  statements 
heard  today,  the  Congress  has  not  been 
kept  in  ignorance  about  agreements  for 
cooperation.  If  any  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress is  not  famUiar  with  them,  it  is  be- 
cause he  does  not  read  carefully  the 
CONCRCssioNAi,  RECORD.  Every  agreement 
for  cooperation  Is  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Hearings  are  held  on 
them,  and  with  very  few  exceptions,  ex- 
cept those  relating  only  to  medical  iso- 
topes and  research,  these  hearings  are 
open  hearings.  Over  90  percent  of  these 
have  been  open  hearings.  The  committee 
has  aln-ays  Informed  the  House  it  is  go- 
ing to  hold  these  hearings.  Here  is  a  list 
of  our  hearings: 

POBUC  AND  EXECtmVZ  BEARIN08  OF  THI  JOIHY 

couMrrrzx  on   atomic   energy 

Argentina:  July  29,  19S6 — Exec.,  June  33, 
I960— Exec.,  June  20.   1984 — Open. 

Australia:  March  1.  1961— Exec,  August  e, 
1957— Exec.  March  20,  1967 — Open. 

AustrUi:  March  20,  1967— Open. 

Berlin  Reactor:  March  6.  1957 — Exec 

Brazil:  July  37.  1965— Open.,  May  20. 
1964— Exec,  June  22.  I960 — Exec,  July  18, 
1958— Exec  ,  June  8,  1955— Exec 

Canada:  June  22.  1960— Exec.  July  9, 
1955 — Exec,  June  14,  1955- Exec. 

China  (Rep.  of  I :  August  25.  1966 — Open, 
June  30,  1964 — Open.  June  22.  1960 — Exec. 

Colombia:  June  8.  1055— Exec.  March  20, 
1967 — Open. 

Denmark:  June  25,  1983 — Open.  July  18, 
1958 — Exec. 

Euratom:  June  22.  1973 — Open.  Septem- 
ber 5.  1983 — Open,  Jtme  22.  1960 — Exec  .  Jan- 
uary 21.  1959 — Open.  March  28,  1957— Exec, 
March  9.  1958 — Exec. 

Prance:  June  30.  1964 — Open^  March  I, 
1961— Exec,  July  24. 1967— Exec. 

Germany:  JiUy  24.  1957— Exec 

Greece:  June  30,  1984 — Open.  June  32, 
1960 — Exec. 

India:  September  5.  1963— Open  June  25, 
1963— Exec. 

Indonesia:  January  27.  1966 — Open.  Jime 
22.  1960— Exec. 

taea:  April  29.  1965— Open.  June  30.  195»— 
Open. 

Iran:  June  30.  1964— Open,  March  38, 
1957— Exec. 

r-elond:  June  25,  196»— Open,  March  I, 
1961— Exec. 

Iirael:    August  25,   1988 — Open,  April  28, 
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1985— Open,  May  30.  1964— Exec..  June  32, 

I960 — Exec. 
Italy:  July  24. 1957- Exec 
Japan:    June    25.    1988 — Open,    July    18, 
1958— Exec. 
Korea:  June 4. 1966 — Open. 
Netherlands:  July  24.  1957 — Exec. 
New  Zealand:  June  22.  1960 — Exec 
Norway:  March  28.  1957 — Exec. 
Peru :  July  24.  1957 — Exec. 
Philippines:  June  25. 1968 — Open,  June  28. 
1966 — Open.  June   22.   1960 — Exec,  June  8. 
1955 — Exec,  June  8.  1956 — Exec. 

Portugal:  May  20,  1964 — Exec.  June  22. 
I960 — Exec. 

R'vissia:  May  26.  1966 — Open.  June  22. 
1960 — Exec,  March  30.  1960 — Exec 

South  Africa:  June  9,  1967— Exec.  July  24. 
1957— Exec. 
Spain:  January  27,  1966 — Open. 
Sweden:  August  25.  1968 — Open. 
Switzerland:     January     37,     1966 — Open, 
June  22,  1960 — Exec.  July  29.  1955 — Exec 

Thailand:  June  30.  1984 — Open,  June  22. 
1960 — Exec. 

Turkey:  May  28.  1966— Open,  June  4. 
1965 — Open.  June  8.  1955 — Exec. 

United  Kingdom:  April  4.  1968— Exec, 
June  28.  1966 — Open,  June  17,  198fr— Exec. 
July  19,  1985 — Exec,  July  6,  1955 — Exec,  June 
14.  1955— Exec. 
Vlet-Nom:  June  30.  1964 — Open. 
Yugoslavia:  June  22. 1960 — Exec  .  March  30. 
1960 — Exec. 

So  if  any  Member  has  been  In  igno- 
rance of  these  agreements  for  coopera- 
tion, it  is  because  he  was  not  following 
the  Record,  or  was  not  concerned  with 
them  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  very 
serious  amendment,  one  that  the  House 
should  reject.  If  there  is  any  Member  In 
the  House  who  is  concerned  about  con- 
gressional overlook,  he  should  support 
tlie  committee's  position,  because  in  that 
wa,v  we  do  tighten  and  get  greater  con- 
trol over  the  agreements  for  cooperation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
reject  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  hke  to  explain 
precisely  how  this  amendment  differs 
from  the  original  bill. 

In  the  original  bill,  if  an  international 
agreement  with  respect  to  transmitting 
atomic  energy  potential  Is  anticipated— 
and  the  way  the  bill  reads,  it  amends  the 
whole  section,  section  d..  so  it  applies 
both  to  military  and  civilian  export  of 
atomic  material— it  such  is  anticipated, 
then  the  President  must  report  it  to  Con- 
gress and  unless  a  concurrent  resolution 
is  passed  by  Congress  di-sapprovlng  the 
agreement,  the  President  may  go  for- 
ward with  such  plan. 

The  difficulty  with  that  is  that  a  con- 
current resolution,  under  section  7  of 
article  I  of  the  ConstltuUon.  Is  subject 
to  a  veto,  because  the  Constitution  says 
quite  clearly  that  anything  requiring  the 
concurrence  of  both  bodies  must  go  to 
the  President.  That  means  that  Congress 
right  to  stop  the  sending  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials is  really  lllusorv-.  Because  the 
President  has  desired  to  do  so  in  the  first 
place,  the  concurrent  resolution  is  sub- 


ject to  veto,  and  one  might  expect  him 
then  to  veto  it. 

Now.  under  the  Long  amendment, 
when  such  nuclear  materials  are  to  be 
sent  to  another  nation  under  such  an 
agreement  there  must  be  specific,  affirm- 
ative action  by  Congress.  That  is  what  It 
provides.  If  we  really  want  to  keep  a 
handle  on  this  activity  and  really  control 
it  in  Congress,  the  only  way  to  do  it  is 
by  agreeing  to  the  Long  amendment.  The 
other  way  is  totally  illusory.  The  other 
way  would  simply  permit  the  President 
at  that  time  to  veto. 

Now,  it  may  be  argued — and  some 
constitutional  authorities  do  so  argue — 
that  the  condition  subsequent  of  concur- 
rent resolution  may  be  provided  for  in 
the  original  act  and  therefore  is  a  limi- 
tation on  the  authority  granted  by  the 
original  legislation.  It  is  argued  that  this 
makes  this  kind  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion not  a  matter  subject  to  veto.  It  is 
like  an  administrative  act  which  Is  a 
condition  of  the  original  legislation. 

But.  can  you  imagine  the  President 
not  vetoing  and  not  insisting  that  he  has 
authority  to  veto?  So  what  in  the  world 
do  we  do?  Do  we  then  go  Into  a  long 
constitutional  Imssle  over  what  power 
the  President  has  to  veto?  He  controls 
the  Executive  Department.  He  ships  the 
goods.  By  the  time  the  case  Is  tested  the 
matter  becomes  moot. 

The  only  way  to  control  the  power  to 
export  nuclear  potential,  either  for 
peaceful  or  military  use.  is  to  simply  say 
that  before  it  is  done  Congress  must  act 
affirmatively.  That  is  what  the  amend- 
nwnt  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  iMr.  Longi  does. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  <Mr. 
Long'. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  problem 
here  Is  that  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  Long>.  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment with  the  idea  that  it  would  In- 
hibit the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, if  his  amendmen't,  requiring  an 
alBrmative  vote  by  Congress  to  each  case 
of  an  agreement  for  cooperation  with 
another  country,  is  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  this  issue  was  met  in  1954  when 
we  first  passed  the  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
At  that  time  we  reaUzed  that  whenever 
you  had  Intercourse  with  other  countries 
in  the  nuclear  area  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  information  and  materials  to 
be  diverted  from  peaceful  chaimels  to 
warlike  channels — the  bomb. 

So  we  approached  the  problem  in  how 
best  to  prevent  this  diversion,  and  we 
found  out  that  you  cannot  do  it  by  agree- 
ment. Treaties  are  broken.  Agree- 
ments are  broken.  But  you  can  pre- 
vent diversion  by  other  means,  and 
another  method,  and  that  is  by  your 
agreement  establishing  a  system  whereby 
after  the  agreement  Is  written,  and  when 
an>'tlilng  moves  between  one  country  and 
another  under  it,  there  are  inspections 
and  there  are  safeguards  So  it  Is  not  to 
scrutinize  an  agreement  for  cooperation 
much  fiu-ther  than  to  make  sure  it  in- 


cludes safeguards  in  It,  and  just  so  long 
as  it  includes  Inspections  to  it.  Then  you 
have  a  situation  whereby  if  those  inspec- 
tions and  if  those  safeguards  are  thor- 
oughly enforced  then  the  diversion  of 
nuclear  materials  into  weapons  channels 
is  Inhibited. 

It  is  not  needed  by  the  Congress  to 
examine  minutely  each  one  of  these 
agreements,  that  is  needed  by  Congress 
to  support  the  proper  safeguards.  And 
we  have  indeed  established  these  safe- 
guards In  this  area  that  are  quite  ef- 
fective. We  have  imposed  them  also  via 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agen- 
cy which  imposes  worldwide  safeguards 
and  inspections.  That  also  addressed  the 
problem.  That  Is  where  the  safety  of  the 
world  lies.  There  lias  never  been  a  diver- 
sion of  nuclear  weapons  that  I  know  of 
under  these  safeguards.  The  only  situa- 
tion I  know  of  where  there  has  been  a 
diversion  Is  with  the  Indian  bomb.  They 
made  their  own  material  In  India,  and 
built  their  own  bomb. 

I  suggest  that  this  amendment  will 
be  quite  mischievous,  and  I  ask  for  its 
defeat, 

ST,^TEStENT  IN  OPPOSmON  TO  POSmVE 
ACTION  ASICNDMENT 

H,R,  15582  will  require  a  review  and 
report  to  Congress  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  each  proposed  agreement  and 
the  Congress  will  have  ample  time  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  it  wishes  to  act. 
Congress  should  have  the  option  to  act 
on  each  significant  agreement,  but  we 
should  also  have  the  option  not  to  act 
on  trivial  matters. 

I  want  to  guard  against  what  may  be 
viewed  as  an  unwarranted  intrusion  Into 
the  prerogatives  of  the  executive  branch. 
H.R.  15582  is  not  veto-proof,  but  It  ap- 
plies language  which,  though  not  tested, 
has  been  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  since 
1958,  and  has  earlier  roots.  I  submit 
that  this  proposed  amendment  will  make 
the  whole  arrangement  more  susceptible 
to  a  veto,  and  the  President  may  tic 
standing  on  good  constitutional  ground 
in  vetoing  the  bill. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  Supreme  Court 
opinion.  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland,  in  the 
case  of  U.S.  v.  Curtiss -Wright.  299  US. 
304  '19361,  wrote: 

It  Is  important  to  bear  In  mlr.d  that  we 
are  here  dealing  not  alone  with  an  authority 
vested  In  the  President  by  an  exertion  of 
legislauve  power,  but  wlth'such  an  author- 
ity plus  the  very  delicate,  plenarv  and  exclu- 
sive power  of  the  President  as  the  sole 
organ  of  the  federal  government  In  the  field 
of  International  relations  .  .  .  Congression- 
al legLslatlon  which  Is  to  be  made  effective 
through  negotiation  and  Inquiry  within  the 
international  field  must  often  accord  to  the 
President  a  degree  of  discretion  and  free- 
dom from  statutory  restriction  which  would 
not  be  admissible  were  domestic  affairs  alone 
Involved. 

If  we  do  not  act,  then  I  think  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  ought  to  go  to  the  ad- 
ministration. I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
kill  a  negotiated  international  agree- 
ment by  inaction.  Under  H.R.  15582,  one 
House  of  Congress  could  not  frustrate 
the  combined  will  of  the  President  and 
the  other  House.  Under  this  amendment 
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each  House  would  have  a  veto  power. 
These  agreements  would  have  to  undergo 
a  more  exacting  procedure  than  the  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty.  This  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  imbalance. 

Increasing  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
cooBres-sional  sanction  of  an  agreement 
tt^l  discourage  our  atoms-for-peace  pro- 
gram. But  such  a  development  would  not 
cut  off  access  to  nuclear  energy  from  any 
nation,  since  this  technology  is  available 
from  a  number  of  other  nations.  For  ex- 
ample. England.  Canada.  Prance,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Germany  have  active 
foreign  nuclear  cooperation  programs. 
These  nations  liave  already  entered  into 
many  cooperative  nuclear  projects  with 
other  nations.  I  might  add  that  some  of 
these  nations  such  as.  for  example. 
France.  West  Germany,  and  Canada  are 
actively  seeking  foreign  reactor  sales. 
Such  foreign  sales  are  obviously  an  ex- 
cellent source  of  foreign  exchange 
funds.  Our  present  nuclear  program  en- 
visages, for  example,  an  Income  of  over 
S30  bUllon  in  the  next  two  decades  from 
the  provision  of  uranium  enriching 
services  alone. 

This  amendmenv  may  have  emotional 
appeal,  but  what  it  amounts  to  is  an 
overreaction  to  a  short-term  situation. 
Let  us  do  something  which  Is  practical 
and  effective,  but  leaves  us  with  a  logical 
procedure.  Let  us  adopt  the  procedures 
proposed  by  the  Joint  Committee,  and 
defeat  this  overreaching  amendment. 

Today  peaceful  nuclear  traffic  with 
other  countries  has  the  potential  of  earn- 
ing several  billions  of  dollars  of  foreign 
exchange.  Already,  this  year  alone,  we  are 
earning  more  than  half  a  bilUon  dollars 
for  the  sale  of  nuclear  fuel  overseas. 
Safegtiards  insure  no  diversions  to 
weapons  use.  This  Is  under  agreements 
for  cooperation  of  longstanding  which 
have  worked  well.  To  now  nitplck  and 
impose  this  kind  of  barrier  to  legitimate 
commerce  is  unnecessary  and  will  place 
the  United  States  in  considerable  com- 
petitive disadvantage  in  an  increasingly 
competitive  situation  in  the  world  nu- 
clear power  business. 

To  require  affirmative  action  many 
times  each  year  to  enter  or  amend  these 
agreements  for  cooperation  will  Impose 
an  impossible  burden  on  our  nuclear 
business  without  making  a  single  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  nonproUfera- 
tion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  point  out  what  we  would  be 
buying  in  terms  of  legislative  workload, 
if  we  were  to  adopt  thi.'s  amendment:  We 
already  have  30  agreements  for  coopera- 
tion and  Inspection,  and  each  one  of 
those  is  subject  to  periodic  renewal  or  to 
amendment,  or  to  review  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  As.sociation 
protocol,  and  the  like. 

For  example,  we  already  have  no  less 
than  U  such  agreements  submitted  by 


the  AEC  in  1974.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  they  expect  to  submit  seven  more 
during  the  present  year.  Most  of  those 
are  entirely  innocuous  agreements  that 
should  not  occupy  the  Important  time  of 
this  body,  and  before  we  undertake  to 
commit  both  Bouses  of  Congress  to 
mandatory  specific  action  on  each  one 
of  these  items.  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
asking  ourselves  whether  that  is  legislat- 
ing in  a  responsible  manner. 

Let  me  remind  this  body  that  sub- 
stantially similar  legislation  to  that 
which  this  Committee  is  proposing  today 
passed  the  other  body  unanimously.  The 
vote  was  96  to  0.  An  amendment  almost 
identical  to  that  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  .'Mr.  Long)  was 
rejected.  Then  the  Senate  went  on  to 
pass  this  bill  tmanimously. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  will  Join  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  in  opposing  this  amend- 
ment . 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  word* 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  'Mr.  Long).  It  had  not 
been  mj'  intention  to  join  in  debate  on 
this  matter,  but  I  have  become  troubled 
about,  first,  the  problem  of  the  Congress 
abdicating  its  responsibility:  and.  second, 
the  inattention  of  the  other  body  to  its 
constitutional  duty  to  concern  It-self  with 
the  ratlflcatlon  of  treaties,  the  confirma- 
tion and  appointment  of  ministers,  am- 
bassadors, and  other  high  officers  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  President  has  Just  returned  from 
abroad.  During  that  trip  he  had  given 
away,  according  to  what  I  was  informed 
in  the  press,  a  number  of  things :  He  has 
given  rights  to  other  countries  to  engage 
in  air  trafHc  into  the  United  States.  I 
inquired  of  the  State  Department.  They 
had  no  awareness  of  the  President's 
commitments  to  an  airline  in  another 
nation  for  landing  rights  parenthetically 
at  a  time  when  two  major  U.S.  carriers 
are  in  severe  economic  difficulty.  The 
President  gave  away,  or  was  reported  to 
have  given  away.  In  one  country  one 
atomic  powerplant,  fuel,  equipment,  and 
technology,  and  in  the  next  country  two 
atomic  powerplants  and  two  sets  of  tech- 
nology and  fuels. 

What  Is  wrong  with  the  Congress  hav- 
ing a  say  as  to  what  Is  given  away  in 
terras  of  nuclear  technology  and  nuclear 
powerplants.  and  things  of  that  kind? 
Nothing  that  I  can  discern.  Certainly 
the  workload  of  the  Congress  is  going 
to  be  added  to  by  this  action,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
Congress  would  carry  out  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  of  seeing  that  the 
property  of  the  people  be  properly  con- 
served. In  this  we  exercise  a  power  that 
is  given  to  the  Congress  expressly  In  the 
Constitution. 

The  gentleman  from  California,  my 
good  friend  I  Mr.  Hosuer)  .  in  his  remarks 
has  indicated  that  treaties  and  agree- 
ments are  broken.  He  is  right,  this  Is  true. 
Certainly  the  peril  is  most  extreme  in 
cases  of  gifts  and  arrangements  where 


United  States  Is  going  to  give  away  nu- 
clear powerplants  and  equipment  and 
fuel? 

The  fuel,  Plutonium  which  is  a  par- 
ticularly essential  part  of  nuclear  power- 
plants.  Is  not  only  the  most  toxic  sub- 
stance which  is  known,  but  it  also  has 
the  capacity  of  being  used  for  atomic 
bombs.  The  coiintr>'  is  becoming  troubled 
at  this  time  that  there  is  a  strong  pos- 
sibility that  this  may  be  the  subject  of  hi- 
jacking and  theft  by  extremist  forces  in- 
side this  country  and  perhaps  elsewhere 
around  the  world.  To  kill  millions  one 
does  not  need  to  convert  it  Into  an  atomic 
bomb:  all  he  hEis  got  to  do  Is  explode  a 
device  which  scatters  Plutonium  around 
through  the  atmosphere.  It  has  an  enor- 
mously long  half -life  and  will  persLst  and 
poison  people  for  thousands  of  years. 

India  has  Just  made  an  atom  bomb. 
Countries  disregard  their  agreements; 
countries  break  their  treaties:  and  I  can 
foresee  no  reason  why  countries  should 
not  disregard  the  treaties  and  agree- 
ments which  have  already  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  transfer  of  fissionable 
material:  the  transfer  of  technology,  and 
the  creation  of  atomic  plants  and  other 
things  for  peaceful  use.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  that  the  Congress  look  at 
these  gifts  before  they  are  made.  The 
Long  amendment  gives  us  that  oppor- 
unity.  We  will  then  have  meaningful 
controls  as  opposed  to  the  kind  of  illu- 
sory device  that  the  committee  has  sub- 
mitted to  us. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  if  I  understood  the  gentleman 
correctly,  but  did  the  gentleman  state 
the  President  went  overseas  and  gave 
away  a  reactor? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  was  so  reported  In 
the  press.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
press  is  accurate  or  not,  but  all  I  know  is 
that  the  Congress  in  those  matters  was 
not  consulted.  The  President  also  gave 
away  a  helicopter. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  If  the  gentleman  Is  under 
that  impression,  let  me  tell  the  gentle- 
man the  President  did  not  give  the  re- 
actor away.  He  Just  gave  them  the  right 
to  buy  the  reactor  and  some  fuel. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  glad.  The  gentle- 
man has  corrected  my  impression.  I  am 
delighted,  but  in  any  event  the  Con- 
gress should  have  been  consulted  and 
under  the  Long  amendment  the  Congress 
would  have  been  consulted.  I  believe  we 
should  operate  In  that  way  rather  than 
imder  the  illusory  controls  we  have  In 
the  present  legislation. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  want  to  make  one  point.  What  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  Just  said, 
although  the  remarks  have  a  number  of 
errors  In  them,  is  completely  beside  the 
point.  The  point  is  that  when  we  have  an 
agreement  between  this  country  and  an- 
other country  to  ratify,  are  we  going  to 
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have  to  do  it  by  a  positive  action  of  this 
House  and  the  other  House  and  take  all 
that  time  or  should  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  it  at  our  will,  in  other  words 
if  we  want  to?  The  Long  amendment 
says  we  have  to  take  a  positive  action  on 
every  single  agreement  and  take  our 
time  on  that.  I  ask  should  we  have  the 
option  to  do  it  when  we  want  to?  I  sug- 
gest we  defeat  the  Long  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  i  Mr.  Long  ' .  I 
cannot  sit  silent  without  responding  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  'Mr. 
McCoRtMCK)  who  Just  remarked  the  pro- 
visions on  the  committee  bill  would  save 
time.  My  goodness,  who  should  be  con- 
cerned about  taking  more  time  on  a  mat- 
ter so  important  as  giving  away  our  nu- 
clear technology.  This  Is  an  important 
matter.  This  concerns  our  precious  and 
invaluable  nuclear  material.'!.  We  saw 
what  happened  in  India.  It  may  happen 
elsewhere  if  we  let  the  executive  branch 
make  agreements  without  congressional 
approval. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  An- 
derson) .  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
referred  to  the  vote  in  the  Senate.  Who 
cares  what  the  Senate  did  or  does?  Let 
us  not  worry  about  the  Senate.  Rather 
let  us  preserve  the  prerogatives  and  pres- 
tige of  the  House. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  has  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  simply  says 
in  a  few  words  that  any  agreement  must 
be  approved  by  Congress.  That  means 
both  bodies  of  Congress. 

This  amendment  provides  for  a  very 
simple  procedure  to  ensure  strong  con- 
gressional control  of  nuclear  agreements. 
Under  the  committee  bill  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  Congress  will  ever  get  a 
chance  to  vote  on  nuclear  agreements. 
Rather  the  committee  bill  is  deceptive. 
It  tries  to  give  the  impression  that  Con- 
gress will  be  assiu-ed  a  vote  on  nuclear 
agreements.  Really  it  provides  only  for 
Congress  to  pass  a  concurrent  resolution 
stating  that  it  does  not  favor  the  pro- 
posed agreement  for  cooperation.  Big 
deal! 

Just  think,  that  even  if  a  resolution  is 
reported,  how  do  we  know  that  the 
leadership  will  bring  that  resolution  to  a 
vote?  The  facts  are  that  if  we  look  6ack 
over  the  past  years  and  look  at  nuclear 
agreements  for  civil  uses  such  as,  for 
example,  the  proposed  Mideast  nuclear 
agreement,  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  could  have  reported  a  bill 
disapproving  such  agreements,  but  it  has 
never  done  so.  If  we  follow  the  committee 
bill  out,  how  do  we  know  that  Congress 
will  actually  get  the  chance  to  vote  dis- 
approval If  It  so  desires? 

The  Long  amendment  has  some  mean- 
ing. It  preserves  the  prerogatives  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  If  adopted,  it 
means  that  no  nuclear  agreement  could 
go  through  without  approval  of  the 
House,  as  well  as  Senate  approval. 

Under  the  committee  proposal,  the 
House  could  vote  Its  disapproval,  but  If 
the  Senate  approved  or,  note  this — did 
nothing— the  nuclear  agreement  would 
go  through. 
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Moreover.  I  think  we  should  look  very 
dimly  at  any  kind  of  proceeding  that 
calls  for  congressional  action  on  a  nu- 
clear agreement  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. Ii  is  of  doubtful  constitutionality 
because  concurrent  resolutions  are  not 
signed  by  the  President.  If  we  folloved 
the  committee  bill,  the  President  could 
refuse  to  obey  a  resolution  even  though 
passed  by  both  Houses  disapproving  a 
nuclear  agreement.  He  could  do  this  by 
citing  its  questionable  constitutional 
status.  If  the  President  took  such  a 
course.  Congress  could  estop  such  a  nu- 
clear agieement  only  by  passing  a  new 
law  over  the  President's  veto. 

In  my  judgment  we  are  indebted  to  the 
gentleman  for  offering  this  amenoment 
because  it  affects  any  nuclear  agreement 
entered  into  after  July  1.  1974.  and  in- 
sures that  the  proposed  Mideast  nuclear 
agreements  such  as  those  with  Egypt. 
Israel,  and  Iran  would  be  covered.  This 
means  they  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  both  bodies  of  Congress  to  take  effect. 
Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  wake  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  announcement  that  he  in- 
tends to  negotiate  cooperative  nuclear 
power  agreements  with  Egypt  and  Israel 
we  must  pass  an  amendment  that  will 
require  affirmative  approval  by  both 
bodies  of  Congress.  That  will  stop  the 
Executive  from  any  capricious  action. 
The  committee  procedure  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  or  a  veto  simply  by  an  action 
of  joint  disapproval  is  not  enough  be- 
cause If  the  Houses  are  divided  and  one 
happens  not  to  act,  these  International 
nuclear  agreements  would  thereby  escape 
any  congressional  approval. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlemtan 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  Chair  was 
in  doubt. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  194,  noes  191 
not  voting  49,  as  follows; 
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Hogan 
Halt 

Holtzmau 

Hortoa 

Howard 

Huber 

Hunqate 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kostenmeler 

Eazen 

Kemp 

Ketcbum 

Koch 

KjTOfl 

LagomRrslno 
LeKstett 
Lehman 
I«ut 

LtttOD 

Long.  La. 
Lone,  Md. 
McKay 

Madden 

Menn 

Mstsiinaga 

Ma^'-zoil 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Me2vlnsky 

Min«r 

Mills 

MlnUb 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif.     , 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Archer 
Asbbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Bauman 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blnghsm 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boiand 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Broomfleid 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUI.  N.C. 
Burgener 


Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  pi  a. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton.  John 


Drinan 

Duncan 

Eckbardt 

Ed  ward  a.  Calif  . 


Burton.  PhUMp  Evans.  Colo. 


Byron 
Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 
Casey,  Tex. 

Clancy 

Oark 

coiuns.  111. 

Conlan 

Conyera 

Corman 

Cotter 

Couehlln 

Crane 

Cronln 

Danlela. 

Domini ck  V 
Danielson 
Davts.  S.C. 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholtn 
Dent 
Dlngeil 
Donobue 


Fascell 

Pisb 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford 

Fountain 

Praser 

Olalmo 

GUman 

Glnn 

Gon?alez 

Gra&so 

Green,  Pa. 

Orover 

Gude 

Hamilton 

Hanraban 

Harrlngnon 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoakl 

Henderson 


Abdnor 
Anderson,  lU. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Armstrong 

Barrett 

Beard 

Bell 

Bevlll 

Blester 

Blackburn 

BoUlnE 

Bowen 

Bray 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Broizmaa 

Brown.  Mich. 

Broyblll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson.Mo. 

Butler 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Cbappell 

Clausen. 
DqdB. 

Clftwson,  X>el 

CSeveland 

CSoeliran 

Cohen 

collier 

CoiUnfi.  Tex. 

Conable 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Del  len  back 
Dennis 
DcrwlnaU 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulsfcl 
duPont 
Ed  words.  Ala. 
Erienbom 
Escb 
Plndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Plynt 
Porsythe 
Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Froehllch 
PuquA 


Mcorhead. 

Shipley 

Call!. 

Sboup 

Moorh^ad.Pa.    shustcr 

Mosber 

Smith.  Iowa 

MOSJ 

Smith.  SY- 

Murphy.  N.V 

Spence 

Nf-dj; 

Stasi;ers 

Nil 

Stark 

Obe.r 

Steele 

OHara 

sreelman 

Parru 

STOkea 

Pettis 

Stuckey 

Peyser 

Studds 

Pike 

SulUran 

Posell 

Symms 

Basdal! 

Thompson.  N  J 

Rancel 

Thornton 

Rees 

Trailer 

Kegula 

Udall 

tteld 

Van  Deerlln 

BeuH 

Vanlk 

Bteele 

Veysey 

R'naldo 

Vlgorlto 

Hodlno 

Waldle 

Roe 

Wampler 

Rogers 

Whales 

Roncallo.  N.T.    Wblte 

Rosenthal 

Wilson, 

Roueh 

Charles  H., 

Rousjelot 

Calif. 

P.oj- 

Wilson. 

Roybal 

Charles.  Tex. 

Runnels 

Wolff 

Ryan 

Tates 

St  Germain 

Young.  Fla. 

Sarbanes 

Young.  Ga. 

Schroeder 

young,  S.C. 

Selberling 

NOES— 18 

Gaydos 

Myers 

Gettys 

Satcher 

Gibbons 

Nichols 

Goldwaler 

OBrlen 

Ooodllng 

Passman 

Gray 

Patman 

Gross 

Patten 

Gubser 

Perkins 

Gurer 

Pickle 

Haley 

Poage 

Hammer- 

Powell.  Ohio 

Bchmldt 

Preyer 

H&nley 

Price,  ni. 

Harsh* 

Price,  Tex. 

Hastings 

Qule 

Relnz 

QuUlen 

Hicks 

Rhodes 

HUlU 

Roberts 

Htnshaw 

Robinson.  Va. 

Bosmer 

Roblson.  N  T. 

Hudnut 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Hunt 

Ruppe 

Hutchinson 

Rulh 

Ilibottl 

Sandman 

Jarman 

Sarasln 

Johnson.  Calif.  Satterfleld 

Johnson.  Colo 

Scherle 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Schneebell 

Jones.  Okla. 

sebellus 

KInr 

ShUver 

KJuczynskl 

Slke* 

Kuykendall 

Slsk 

Landgrebe 

Skublti 

La'.ta 

Slack 

Lett 

Snyder 

Lulan 

Stanton, 

McClory 

J  William 

Mccloskey 

Steed 

McColllster 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

McCormack 

Stelper.  Wis 

McDade 

Stephens 

McEwen 

StractoD 

McFall 

Stubblelield 

McKlnney 

Talcott 

Macdonald 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Had  lean 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Mahon 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Mallary 

Thone 

Marazltl 

Towell,  Nev. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Treen 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Ullman 

Mathls.  oa. 

vender  Jagt 

MaTce 

Waggonner 

Michel 

Waleh 

Mlltord 

Wsre 

Mln.ihan.  Ohio 

Whitehurst 

MltcheU.  N.T. 

Whltten 

Mollohan 

Wldnall 

Montgomery 

WlE!!lns 

Morgan 

WUItams 

Murphv.  Dl. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Uurtha 

Winn 
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WriBht 

Wyman 

Zablockl 

Wy»ti 

Yatron 

Zlon 

Wydler 

voung.  Alaska 

Wylle 

Young,  rll. 

NOT  VOTlNG-^9 

Arends 

Griffiths 

Pepper 

Biacgl 

Gunter 

Prltehard 

Bra?  CO 

Hanca 

Railsback 

Carey,  N.T. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Rarlck 

Carter 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Rconey.  N.T. 

Chisholm 

Hebert 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Cay 

Hollfleld 

Row 

Come 

Jones.  A] a 

Rostenkowskl 

Culver 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Stanton, 

Davis.  Ga. 

Landrum 

James  V. 

de  !a  Garza 

LiUten 

Symington 

DIggs 

McSpadden 

TeaKue 

Elltwrg 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Tier  ran 

Esbleman 

Mced5 

Vander  Veen 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Nels«n 

Young.  Tex. 

Pulton 

O'NeUl 

Zwach 

Green,  Oreg. 

Owens 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  apply  to  proposed 
agreements  for  cooperation  and  to  proposed 
amendments  to  agreements  for  cooperatior. 
hereafter  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

AMENDMENT   OTTCXEO    BT    MB.    LONG    OF    MART- 
LAND 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
latid:  Page  2.  strike  out  lines  20  thi^ugh  23 
B'-.d  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  agree- 
ment or  any  amendment  to  any  agreement, 
ir  the  agreement  or  the  amendment  Is  pro- 
posed or  entered  Into  after  July  1.  1974." 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDNG  of  Mar>iand.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
the  amendment  does  not  correct  any- 
thing, and  actually  the  amendment  does 
not  mean  anything.  The  committee  is 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  committee  for  accept- 
ing the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  'Mr.  Long). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  McFali.^ 
having  assumed  the  Chair.  Mr.  Ford. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  the  Committee  having  had 
imder  consideration  the  bill  <H.R.  15582) 
to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  to  enable  Congress  to  con- 
cur In  or  disapprove  international  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain nuclear  technology,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1227,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  aSCOMUrr  offered  BT  MR.  HOS.M3S 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  HosuEK  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
HJl.  15582  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  Is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tht  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  btU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  373.  noes  8. 
not  voting  53.  as  follows: 


AtKlnor 

Abzug 

Aiiams 

Addsbbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
AnderEon.  Dl. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 

A.'-pln 

Badinc 

Ba  falls 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevlU 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnklcy 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Mtcb. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 


Dennis 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 
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BroyhUl.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burcener- 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke.  p:a. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex 

Bnrlleon.  Mo. 

Burton.  John 

Burton,  Phillip  Drinan 

Butier  Dulskt 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancv 

Clark 

Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  m. 
Co!;ins.Tex. 
Conable 
Conian 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Cronln 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..Jr. 
Daniels. 

Etomlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 


Davis.  8  C. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Oellums 

Denholm 


Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

FasceU 

Plndley 

FiEh 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Praser 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Froehltch 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Oettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Olnn 

Gold  water 

Gonzalez 

Goodltng 

Orasso 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 


Grover 

Gude 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Henrahan 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W  Va, 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HlIUs 

Hlushaw 

Hog  an 

Holt 

Holtzmaa 

Horton 

Howard 

Ruber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Icbord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 

Kemp 
Ketcbum 
King 
Kluczynskl 

Koch 
KuykendaU 

Kyros 
Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Mccioskey 

Mccol  lister 

Mccormack 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnne; 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

MaUary 

Mararltl 

Martin,  NC. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mafhls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 


MUford 

MUler 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MInshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MitcheU,  N.T. 

Mtzfll 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 
Parrls 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 
Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex, 

Prltehard 

Qu'e 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Rpes 

Regula 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberta 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson.N.Y. 

Rod  1  no 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterneld 

Scherle 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 


Selbening 

Shipley 

ShOup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Slkea 

Slsk 

Skublt2 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
J.  WlUlam 

Stanton. 
James  V. 

Stark 

Steed 

Steele 

Steelman 

Steltjer.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Towel  I,  Nev. 

Traxler 

Treen 

Ddall 

nilman 

Van  Deerltn 

Vander  Jagt 

Van  Ik 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggon  ner 

waidie 

Walsh 

wampler 
Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Widnall 

Wlcslna 
Wliilams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 
Charles  H.. 
Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  pia. 
Young.  Oa. 
Young,  ni. 
Young.  a.C. 
zablockl 
Zlon 


NOES— « 
Davis,  Wis.  Qubser 

Frellngbuysen    Hotmer 


Powell,  Ohio 
Ware 


NOT  VOTING — 63 


Arends 

BUggl 

Brasco 

Carey.  N.Y. 

carter 

Chlsbolm 

Clay 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Davis.  Ga. 

de  la  Garza 

Dlggs 

EUberg 


Esbleman 
Evins.  Tcnn. 
Pulton 
Green.  Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Gunter 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hubert 
Holt  field 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Tenn. 


Landrum 

Luken 

McClory 

McDade 

McEwen 

McSpadden 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Heeds 

Nelaen 

ONeUl 

Owens 

Quillen 

Rallsback 
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Rooney.  N.Y.  Schneebell  vander  Veen 

Rooney.  P«.  Symington  Whitten 

ROM  Teague  Young.  Te.\. 

Rostenkowskl  Tlernan  Zwacli 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  suinounced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Whitten. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl   with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  O'NelU  with  Mr.  Arendj. 

Mr.  DlggB  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with   Mr.  Hollfield. 

Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  Luken. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mans. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Gunter  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mrs.  Orifflths. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rails. 
back. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Vander  Veen  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  H*bert  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmldt. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Esbleman. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Cont«. 

Mr.  Owens  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Nelsen. 

Mr.  Roe«  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Young  of  Texas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  Imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  3698)  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  enable  Con- 
gress to  concur  In  or  disapprove  Inter- 
national agreements  for  cooperation  In 
regard  to  certain  nuclear  technology  a 
bill  slmUar  to  H.R.  15582,  Just  passed  by 
the  House. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CTerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows; 

s,  3698 

Be  «  en<icted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  0/  the  United  States  o/ 
Amertca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section 123  d.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1854,  as  amended.  Is  revised  to  read  as 
follows : 

"d.  The  proposed  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion, together  with  the  approval  and  deter- 
mlnatlan  of  the  President.  If  arranged 
pursuant  to  subsection  91  c,  144  b.,  or  144  c, 
or  If  entailing  implementation  of  sections 
S3.  S4.  103.  or  104  in  relation  to  a  reactor 
that  may  be  capable  of  producing  more  than 
Ave  thermal  megawatts  or  special  nuclear 
material  for  use  In  connection  therewith, 
has  b«en  submitted  to  the  Congress  and 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  and  a 
period  of  sixty  days  has  elapsed  while  Con- 
gress Is  m  session  (In  computing  such  sUcty 
days,  there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on 
which  either  Bouse  Is  not  In  session  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three  days) , 
but  any  such  proposed  agreement  for  coop- 
eration shall  not  become  effective  If  during 


such  sixty-day  period  the  Congress  passes 
a  concurrent  resolution  stating  In  substance 
that  It  does  not  favor  the  proposed  agree- 
ment for  cooperation:  Provided,  That  prior 
to  the  elapse  of  the  first  thirty  days  of  any 
such  sixty-day  period  the  Joint  Committee 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  of 
Its  views  and  recommendations  respecting 
the  proposed  agreement  and  an  accompany- 
ing proposed  concurrent  resolution  stating 
In  substance  that  the  Congress  favors,  or 
does  not  favor,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  pro- 
posed agreement  for  cooperation.  Any  such 
concurrent  resolution  so  reported  shall  be- 
come the  pending  business  of  the  House  In 
question  (In  the  case  of  the  Senate  the  time 
for  debate  shall  be  equally  divided  between 
the  proponents  and  the  opponents)  within 
twenty-flve  days  and  shall  be  voted  on 
wltliln  five  calendar  days  thereafter,  unless 
such  House  shall  otherwise  determine  by 
yeas  and  nays.". 

Sec.  a.  This  Act  shall  apply  to  proposed 
agreements  for  cooperation  .and  to  proposed 
amendments  to  agreements  for  cooperation 
hereafter  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

MOTION   orrEKED  BT   MB.   PSICB  OF  ILLINOtS 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  PaicE  of  Illinois  moves  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill 
S.  3698,  and  to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  15S82,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

That  subsection  123  d.  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  revised  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"d.  The  proposed  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion, together  with  the  approval  and  deter- 
mination of  the  President,  if  arranged  pur- 
suant to  subsection  91  c,  144  b.,  or  144  c,  or 
If  entailing  Implementation  of  sections  53, 
54.  103.  or  104  m  relation  to  a  reactor  that 
may  be  capable  of  producing  more  than  five 
thermal  megawatts  or  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial for  use  In  connection  therewith,  shaU 
have  no  force  or  effect  unless  and  until  spe- 
cifically approved  by  Act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  agree- 
ment  or  any  amendment  to  any  agreement. 
If  the  agreement  or  the  amendment  Is  pro- 
posed or  entered  Into  after  July  1,  1974. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  iH.R.  1S582)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  nil- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
TOMORROW 

(Mr.  McFALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  l 
minute.) 


Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  annotmce  that  the  first  item  of 
business  tomorrow,  as  announced  earlier 
today,  will  be  the  legislative  appropria- 
tions conference  report. 

Following  that,  we  will  take  up  H.R. 
15046,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  au- 
thorization. 

This  will  be  followed  by  a  conference 
report  on  the  District  of  Columbia  elec- 
tion campaign  bill. 

Following  that  we  will  begin  to  sched- 
ule, as  printed  In  the  Whip  Notice,  the 
Export  Administration  Act  and  so  forth. 

There  are  also  eligible  for  tomorrow 
sometime  during  the  day  two  conference 
reports  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP  THE 

U.S.   GROL'P   OF  THE   NORTH  AT- 
LANTIC ASSEMBLY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  I.  pubic  law  689.  84th 
Congress,  as  amended,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  D.S.  group  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Hays,  chairman,  Mr.  Roomo,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Phillip  BnaioN,  Mr. 
Arekds,  Mr.  Devine.  Mr.  FaELiNGHtnfSKN, 
and  Mr.  Oitbsir. 


WE  MUST  NOT  CONTINUE  THE 
ERRORS  AND  CRISIS  REACTIONS 
OP  THE  PAST 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  basic  factors  of  our  economy  Is 
its  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

In  the  past  couple  years,  this  Nation 
has  suffered  numerous  instances  where 
these  basic  laws  of  our  free  enterprise 
system  have  been  thrown  out  of  whack, 
creating  In  their  wake  Inflationary  In- 
fluences. To  luime  a  few,  we  have  had 
an  energy  shortage,  a  wheat  shortage,  a 
timber  shortage,  and  a  scrap  iron  short- 
age. We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  meat 
glut,  to  boot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  these  happenings, 
whether  glut  or  shortage,  has  fueled  the 
the  inflationary  fires.  These  events,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  creatures  entirely  of 
their  own  making.  Indeed,  while  the  ad- 
ministration has  given  birth  to  some  of 
them,  the  Congress  has  also  nurtured 
and  cultivated  them. 

For  sure.  Congress  has  had  the  good 
sense  to  pass  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973,  which 
ended  the  ancient  government  programs 
of  price  supports  and  guaranteed  loans 
and  payments.  In  doing  so.  we  ended  a 
long  series  of  inflationarj'  payouts:  $3.31 
billion  of  payments  in  fiscal  year  1972 
were  eliminated  the  next  year.  Programs 
which  paid  farmers  to  keep  supply  down 
by  not  growing  food  were  also  put  on  the 
shelf.  Yet.  the  admlnlstratlem  put 
through  the  Russian  wheat  deal,  and  we 
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have  recently  passed  the  livestock  bUl. 
Both  of  these  act;  are  deliterlous  in- 
fluences upon  the  natural  market  forces 
which  should  govern  the  agricultural 
economy. 

While  the  oil  embargo  has  been  the 
priman-  cause  of  our  energy  shortage,  we 
In  Congress  long  have  promoted  over- 
seas energy  production  by  massive  tax 
subsidies  for  intangible  drilling  expenses, 
overseas  depletion,  and  foreign  tax  cred- 
its. We  even  promote  the  export  of  our 
own  dwindling  energy  supplies  through 
the  tax  subsidies  contained  in  the  DISC 
tax  laws. 

Under  the  same  DISC  program,  we 
subsidize  the  export  of  our  valuable  tim- 
ber and  scrap  metal  while  our  housing 
Industries  and  steel  users  shudder  under 
the  spiralling  costs  of  these  commodities 
In  our  owTi  Nation— costs  which  have 
risen  so  fast  that  they  have  caused  mas- 
sive Increases  in  the  costs  of  housing  and 
manufactured  goods  and  cut  many  con- 
sumers out  of  the  market 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  Congress 
must  look  both  fore  and  aft  as  it  exam- 
ines the  causes  of  inflation.  The  Demo- 
cratic Steering  and  Policy  Committee 
resolution  adopted  by  the  full  Democratic 
caucus  caUed  for  the  creation  of  a  mech- 
anism for  coordinated,  lonp-term  plan- 
ning regarding  the  resources  of  this  Na- 
tion. Earner  this  year.  Representative 
Litton  introduced  a  bUl  to  establish  a 
Department  of  Social.  Economic,  and 
Natural  Resource  Planning.  Fourteen  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  since  cospon- 
sored  this  measure  with  the  hope  that  it 
can  go  a  long  way  In  setting  us  together 
for  the  future.  But  as  we  search  for  long 
range  answers  to  inflationary  forces  I 
suggest  that  we  cannot  continue  the 
errors  and  crisis  reactions  of  the  past 


OREssiONAL  RECORD  a  magnificent  address 
by  Dr.  John  McLaughlin  on  impeach- 
ment madness  and  common  sense.  I  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  a  very  small 
price  to  pay  to  bring  a  little  religion  to 
that  subject,  so  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  address  notwithstand- 
ing that  cost. 


July  31,   1971, 


REQUEST  TO  PRINT  ADDRESS  BY 

DR.  JOHN  Mclaughlin 

'Mr.  LANDGREBE  asked  and  was  giv- 
en pennission  to  address  the  House  for 
I  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LANDGREBE  Mr.  Speaker  in  my 
earnest  opinion  there  is  nothing  as  im- 
portant at  this  moment  in  history  as  pro- 
f  .'i."*,^''?  President  and  the  presidency 
of  the  Umted  States  from  these  wanton 
and  unwarranted  attacks  that  are  being 
leveled  against  President  Nixon  and  the 
high  office  he  occupies. 

For  the  sake  of  the  Republic,  for  the 
sake  of  civilized  government,  for  the  sake 
of  my  kids  and  grandkids,  this  precious 
balance  of  authority  must  be  preserved 
from  those  spoilers  who  know  not  what 
they  do. 

Tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of  public 
and  media  monies  have  been  expended 
to  finance  this  vendetta  against  Richard 
Nixon.  There  is  no  way  in  the  world  to 
match  this  avalanche  of  acrimony  even 
If  we  would. 

Now  I  have  been  called  a  conservative 
So  you  will  understand  why  I  had  to 
pause  and  consider  when  the  Public 
fVmtcr  advised  me  that  It  would  cost  an 
additional  $973  to  Include  in  the  Con- 


THE  RULE  OP  REASON  MUST  GOV- 
ERN THE  IMPEACHMENT  PRO- 
CEEDINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  soon  have  before  It  the  articles  of 
impeachment  ordered  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  time  draws  near  for  this  House  to 
exercise  one  of  the  most  solemn  tasks 
ever  assigned  by  constitutional  process  to 
any  assemblage — deciding  the  fate  of  a 
democratically  elected  head  of  state. 

Like  most  Americans,  I  spent  many 
hours  during  the  past  days  watching  and 
listening  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  as  It  debated  the 
issue  of  impeachment  and  the  particular 
provisions  of  the  articles. 

1  was  moved  by  the  great  burden 
borne  individually  by  those  members  who 
decided— on  the  basis  of  presumed  in- 
nocence or  guilt,  on  the  basis  of  factual 
evidence  and  learned  conclusions— how 
they  would  vote  on  each  article. 

While  some  may  have  liad  predeter- 
mined opinions  on  how  they  would  vote- 
even  before  the  proceedings  began— 
most.  I  am  sure,  must  have  made  up 
their  minds  as  that  evidence  was  de- 
bated and  weighed.  I  commend  them  for 
their  remarks  and  their  conscientious 
dedication  to  the  Constitution. 
, ".  *«  how  the  constitutional  respon- 
slbihty  of  each  of  us— as  Members  of  the 
House  to  which  that  document  funda- 
mental to  our  freedom  assigns  the  task 
of  impeachmenU-to  weigh  the  evidence 
and  to  come  to  conclusions  on  this  issue 
I  have  already  studied  hundreds  of 
pages  of  testimony  and  other  evidence 
submitted  both  In  support  of  and  in  op- 
position to  the  allegations  embodied  In 
the  final  articles  reported.  This  is.  I  am 
aware,  but  a  mere  beginning  of  what 
I  must  read.  hear,  and  reflect  upon  dur- 
ing the  coming  weeks,  for  I  have  not 
yet— nor  should  I  have— made  up  mv 
mind  on  how  I  will  vote. 

I  think  It  Is  most  appropriate,  at  this 
point,  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
proceedings  before  the  full  House  to 
raise  an  Imperative  which  we  must  not 
overlook  as  we  go  through  the  coming 
weeks.  I  speak  of  the  necessity  of  the  rule 
of  reason  prevailing  In  this  Chamber- 
both  as  we  debate  the  issue  and  as  we 
cast  the  decisive  votes. 

In  an  addiess  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
1973.  entitled  "The  FragUity  of  Free- 
dom," Mr.  Chief  Justice  Burger— whose 
task  it  may  become  to  preside  over  the 
trial  of  the  President  In  the  Senate— If 
the  House  should  impeach— reflected 
upon  the  temper— the  tone— of  our  Na- 


tlons  political  climate  during  the  1960's 
a  period  Inextricably  intertwined  with 
ours  today: 

That  mlndlesa  violence  of  the  lS60's  seenu 
to  have  stemmed  In  part  from  a  confused 
Idea  that  human  beings  will  be  happier  and 
We  wlU  be  better  If  they  "act  out  what  they 
feel'- as  soon  as  mey  feel  It — m  short,  to 
elevate  emotion  over  reason. 

In  light  of  the  task  which  will  soon  be 
before  us.  those  words  are  of  great 
weight. 

In  our  deliberations  and  In  our  final 
vote,  the  rule  of  reason  must  prevail  over 
all  other  motivations. 

Because  we  live  hi  the  present— in  this 
moment  of  time — It  Is  easy  for  some  to 
overlook  the  gravity  with  which  history 
will  judge  our  actions— the  actions  of 
the  House  as  a  body  of  government  and 
an  Institution  of  free  men  and  the  actions 
of  each  of  us. 

Impeaclunent  Is  a  grave  action,  for 
impeachment  deals  with  the  fate  of  a 
man  elected  by  a  free  people.  It  Is  not 
simply  an  administration  at  stake  If  a 
grievously  improper  decision  is  arrived 
at:  it  could  be  the  stability  of  freedom 
and  society  itself. 

The  careful  research  of  the  histori- 
ans— men  who  will  never  personcUly 
know  us,  nor  we  them — will  reveal  the 
truth,  the  validity,  the  accuracy  of  what 
we  do  here.  If  emotion  prevails — emo- 
tion which  Is  a  quiet  form  of  that  vio- 
lence In  the  political  process  to  which 
Mr.  Clilet  Justice  Burger  referred,  mani- 
festing itself  in  deeds  arising  from  po- 
litical, or  partisan,  or  even  personal  mo- 
tives or  aspirations — it  will  stand  glar- 
ingly hi  the  light  of  history's  search  for 
the  truth. 

A  vote  on  impeachment  must  be  based 
on  conscience — arising  from  the  weight 
of  evidence.  It  must  not  be  based  on  con- 
sensus. Justice  Is  not  determined  by  ma- 
jority opinion.  But  I  hope  to  act  In  such 
a  way  that.  If  all  of  my  constituents  were 
to  have  the  vast  information  before 
them— which  I  will  have  by  the  time  we 
come  to  a  final  vote— that  they  would 
come  to  the  same  conclusions  evidenced 
In  my  final  vote. 

I  think  a  vote  for  or  against  impeach- 
ment stands  a  better  test  If  viewed  In 
this  frame  of  reference  and  I  believe  we 
should  all  adhere  to  It. 


July  31,  197 i 
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AMERICA'S  SENIOR  CITIZENS,  OUR 
PRICELESS  RESOURCE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Talcott)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  resources  that  this  Na- 
tion has  Is  our  senior  citizens.  I  have 
long  advocated  that  we  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  take  an  active  part  In  com- 
munity life.  Not  orUy  Is  It  healthy  for 
them  to  keep  active,  but  they  make  con- 
tributions which  benefit  a  broad  cross- 
section  of  the  citizens  of  the  community. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
have  Johied  me  In  Introducing  legislation 
which  would  establish  a  permanent  Se- 
lect Committee   on   Aging  to   make   it 


easier  for  the  Congress  to  assist  this 
broad  class  of  Americans.  So  far  our  ef- 
forts have  been  unsuccessful  in  forming 
this  new  committee.  I.  for  one,  will  con- 
tinue until  we  do  succeed. 

The  most  important  reason  for  estab- 
lishing such  a  committee  would  be  to 
create  a  focal  point  for  communications 
between  the  various  factions  Interested 
in  the  special  problems  of  the  aging. 
These  Americans  are  In  need  of  special 
and  unique  assistance,  and  .';ome  means 
must  be  devised  to  provide  that  assist- 
ance while  holding  costs  down.  As  one 
of  my  good  friends  In  California  said 
recently: 

How  wonderful  it  wlU  be.  when  xre  can  see 
the  end  of  a  state  of  affairs  all  too  familiar  to 
many  of  the  agUig— a  wasteful,  frustrating, 
heartbreaking  situation  I  caU — the  right 
hand  glveth,  and  the  left  hand  taketh  away. 
It  seems  that  such  a  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  la  the  means  for  keeping  both  hands 
pulling  together. 

Many  of  our  older  Americans  are  al- 
ready helping  themselves,  and  by  doing 
so,  they  are  also  helping  their  commu- 
nities. One  of  the  efforts  I  am  most  close- 
ly associated  with,  and  most  familiar 
with  Is  the  tricounty  foster  grandparent 
program.  It  gives  me  a  particular  feeling 
of  pride  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
work  that  these  wonderful  people  are 
doing.  I  would  like  to  mention  Llllle 
Bourriague,  the  director  of  the  program, 
who  lias  brought  a  unique  rapport  to  her 
position,  and  has  made  the  program  go. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  two  short  articles 
civlng  details  of  this  program  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

[From  the  Valley  Press.  June  5.  1974] 

Fosicft  Qbandpakemts  Volunteeb  Time  to 

Teenaccrs 

I  By  Lois  Martin) 

Some  of  the  most  rewarding  experiences 
In  the  lives  of  several  local  senior  citizens  are 
those  derived  from  the  time  they  spend  as 
volunteers  m  the  Foster  Grandparent  pro- 
gram. 

This  program  Is  a  supplement  to  organiza- 
tions working  with  chlldrsn  with  exception- 
al needs — court  wards,  groups  In  charge  of 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped  chU- 
dren  and  day  care  centers  for  children  of 
Spanish  speaking  parents. 

It  Is  funded  by  ACTION  along  with  other 
agencies  such  as  VISTA,  the  Peace  Corps 
and  SCORE-all  volunteer  governmental  pro- 
grams. 

Men  and  women  over  60  give  their  time  to 
the  program  which  provides  an  adult  figxire 
without  authority,  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
young  people  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Primarily 
the  needs  are  for  love  and  understanding. 
And.  the  grandmothers  and  grandfathers 
have  lots  to  give. 

The  seniors  work  20  hours  In  the  faculty 
where  they  are  most  comfortable,  whether 
It  be  young  children,  older  wards  of  the  court 
or  the  handicapped,  everyone  In  the  pro- 
Kram,"  explained  LUUe  Bourlague.  director 
of  the  trl-county  program. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  program,  they 
must  be  of  low  Income  and  In  good  health. 
They  ar»  paid  a  stipend  of  »1.60  per  hoiu- 
for  their  time. 

"Even  though  thev  must  be  of  low  income, 
most  of  them  end  up  putting  much  of  their 
i^tlpend  back  ir.to  the  program  by  way  of  the 
purchases  they  make  for  the  chUdren  thev 
are  working  with,"  explained  Phyllis  Wallace, 
the  Santa  Cruz  county  director  of  the  pro- 
pram. 


Those  who  give  four  hours  of  their  time 
each  day.  obviously  do  It  for  more  reasons 
than  to  supplement  their  Social  Security 
payments. 

•They  become  emotionally  Involved  with  the 
children  they  work  with  and  therefore  derive 
a  great  deal  of  fulfillment  from  their  hours 
with  them. 

There  seems  to  be  less  of  a  generation  gap 
between  the  young  people  and  the  seniors 
than  with  adults  In  their  thirties  and  forties, 
according  to  the  directors, 

"Most  have  developed  a  gentle  sense  of 
humor  and  can  laugh  with  the  young  people, 
rather  than  at  them.  They  often  enjoy  Just 
listening  to  the  recollections  of  the  grand- 
parents because  they've  re^  about  them  In 
their  history  books."  LUlle  said. 

In  the  case  of  those  grandparents  who  give 
their  time  to  the  JuvetUle  haU  at  the  county's 
probation  center  on  Graham  HUl  road,  their 
primary  function  Is  to  be  a  friend  to  the 
boys  and  girls  who  have  been  made  wards  of 
the  court. 

One  of  the  best  loved  grandmothers  at  the 
local  faculty  Is  Roberta  Swlger.  alTectlonate- 
ly  called  "Bert "  by  her  young  friends  In  the 
iKiys  unit. 

She  entered  the  program  when  It  began  In 
1972  following  the  death  of  her  husband 
Like  many  widows,  she  was  somewhat  lost 
at  that  time  and  realized  she  needed  some- 
thing to  do  wtlh  her  spare  time. 

Bert  greets  the  new  arrivals  with  a 
friendly  .  .  .  "Bello,  My  name  Is  Ben.  rm  a 
foster  grandparent  and  I'm  here  Just  as  a 
friend.  I'm  not  a  heavy.  I  have  no  authority. 
I  don't  give  any  discipline.  I'm  not  working 
for  the  'fuzz'  and  rm  not  writing  a  book.  If 
you  need  to  talk  to  someone  or  want  help  of 
any  kind,  come  and  get  me.  If  you  don't  want 
to  be  bothered.  Just  tell  me  to  'bug  off.'  The 
choice  Is  yours." 

She  believes  that  listening,  tmderstanding 
and  caring  are  the  prerequisites  to  flU  the 
roll  of  a  foster  grandparent.  She  has  found 
that  they  really  need  someone  to  talk  to  .  .  . 
to  spill  out  their  feelings  to  a  non-author- 
Itarlan  figure  more  than  anything.  This 
seems  to  be  true  with  the  boys  more  than 
the  girls,  she  believes. 

"I  think  boys  need  more  love  because  It  Is 
harder  for  them  to  ask  for  it  because  we  raise 
them  not  to  show  emotions.  They  need  to 
relax  and  to  become  like  a  small  child  with 
their  moth'r.  Boys  appreciate  the  affection 
they  recel  more,  because  they  find  It 
harder  to  ask  for  It.  They  seem  to  be  more 
astute  at  recognizing  the  difference  twtween 
phonlness  and  sincerity,"  Bert  said. 

Tom  Mote  has  also  been  with  the  program 
since  its  mceptlon — first  In  the  boys  unit, 
then  the  girls  and  now  in  the  SCAPP  section 
iSanta  Cruz  Adolescent  Placement  Program) 
where  the  wards  must  stay  for  observation 
90  days  prior  to  their  placement  In  foster 
homes  or  returned  to  their  own  homes. 

Here  they  attend  school  classes  and  work 
on  various  projects  and  are  helped  back  to  a 
homelike  atmosphere.  They  earn  passes  to 
go  out  with  a  counselor  or  parent  and  are 
helped  in  adjusting  to  regular  society  again. 
"I  help  them  Just  by  being  there  and  talk- 
ing with  them  and  helping  them  on  their 
various  projects.  Just  having  a  friend  to  talk 
to  helps  them  curtail  their  frustration.  They 
get  real  high  strung  when  they're  shut  in  &U 
the  time. 

"They  relate  to  us  In  a  different  way  than 
the  counselors — more  like  they  might  to  a 
parent.  It  seems  to  have  a  quieting  effect  on 
them,"  Tom  said. 

Tom  formerly  worked  In  the  Meala  on 
Wheels  program  of  Project  Scout  to  supple- 
ment his  Income  and  give  him  something  to 
do  with  his  time  after  retirement.  He  wasn't 
sure  he'd  fit  in  to  the  Poster  Grandparent 
program,  since  he  had  no  children  of  his 
own.  but  was  willing  to  try. 


"Working  with  these  young  people  has 
given  me  a  new  lease  on  life  and  something 
more  to  think  atiout  beside  myself  and  my 
own  problems.  I'm  sure  it  will  actually 
lengthen  my  life  because  it  your  mind  Is 
active,  your  t>ody  won't  deteriorate  so  fast," 
he  said. 

Bert  believes  she  has  learned  a  great  deal 
about  herself  from  the  experience  of  being 
a  roster  grandmother,  primarily  that  she 
needs  someont  to  care  for  and  the  youtig 
people  she  has  worked  with  at  the  probation 
center  have  filled  that  need. 

"It  gives  me  a  real  sense  of  belonging  and 
being  needed.  Some  of  them  are  so  mixed 
up,  and  have  been  through  so  much  for  their 
young  years.  Some  come  from  such  bad 
famUy  environments  which  they  have  no 
control  over.  I  give  them  as  much  under- 
standing as  I  can  and  It  really  takes  a 
lot  of  heart."  she  said. 

"Many  times  I  get  hurt  and  go  home  crying, 
but  I  love  It.  1  wouldn't  trade  the  hours  I 
spend  here  for  anything." 

It  la  hoped  that  the  program  will  soon  be 
expanded  as  there  Is  now  a  waiting  Ust  of 
potential  grandparents  for  the  program. 
Seniors  Interested  in  the  program  may  gain 
more  Information  by  calling  423-6249. 

FOSTEX    GKANDPAKENTS    PuLFILI.    EXCEPTlOKAt 

Need 
<By  Vlrgmia  BraUsfordl 

"Exceptional  love  and  attention"  from  five 
volunteer  foster  grandparents  has  been  a 
daUy  bonus  this  yenr  for  young  people  at- 
tending the  Training  Farm  for  the  Retarded 
on  Spring  VaUey  Rd. 

The  foster  grandparents,  participating  In 
"ACTION",  a  federal  program,  visit  the 
farm  each  day  for  four  hours,  to  serve  as 
companions  to  mentally  retarded  children. 
The  young  people  range  In  age  from  14  to  21 
and  can  be  assigned  to  the  foster  grand- 
parents by  Walter  Nlcol,  the  school's  head 
teacher. 

"But  more  often  than  not.  the  visitors 
become  Involved  wltli  more  than  one  child." 
he  said. 

In  addition  To  listening  to  youthful  prob- 
lems and  helping  with  school  learning  situa- 
tions under  the  supervision  of  teachers,  the 
"grandparents"  share  their  own  special  skills 
and  backgrounds. 

Consequently,  they  may  be  found  helping 
out  In  the  greenhouse.  In  the  work  shop,  the 
crafts  department,  or  In  the  barnyard  with 
chickens,  lambs  or  rabbits.  Their  help  Is 
equally  In  demand  In  the  domestic  depart- 
ment. Or  they  can  be  found  on  the  ball-field, 
playing  baseball  with  the  youngsters. 

Mrs.  Frances  Soady.  foster  grandparent 
who  Joined  the  school  In  September  at  the 
inception  of  the  program.  Is  an  example  of 
sharing  of  hobbles.  She  often  helps  In  the 
greenhouse,  where  the  children  carefully 
plant,  tend,  pot  and  water  a  wide  variety  of 
garden  annuals.  Including  herbs.  Her  enthu- 
siasm for  growing  tilings  extends  to  the 
young  gardeners. 

The  children's  pride  In  the  horticultural 
project  is  heightened  by  a  small  stipend 
earned  for  greenhouse  duties.  Mrs.  Soadv 
explained.  Each  week,  a  "store"  Is  simulated 
so  that  the  children  may  have  the  experience 
of  making  small  purchases  and  handling 
money. 

Another  enthusiastic  volunteer.  Is  Arthur 
Gordon  of  Aptos.  A  former  business  writer 
and  dog  breeder,  he  asslsta  with  the  farm 
operation.  "A  favorite  task  for  the  ctilldren 
13  nursing  a  motherless  lamb,"  Gordon 
said.  Keeping  the  pens  clean  for  pigs,  rabbits. 
chickens  and  other  pets  Is  also  part  of  the 
farm  learning  activity  for  youngsters.  Gordon 
helps  a  teacher  with  supervision. 

Many  of  the  trainees  belong  to  Future 
Farmers  of  America  and  have  won  numerous 
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ribboas  for  exhibiting  Ilvcstoclc  at  fairs, 
Gordon  said.  "Although  some  may  not  b« 
able  to  master  abstract  Ideas,  they  grasp 
simpler  skills." 

All  are  termed  ■trainable"  retarded.  Many 
are  mongoloids 

Recalling  when  he  Joined  the  foster  grand- 
parents program  last  winter.  Gordon  said. 
I  wondered  If  I  could  'reach'  the  retarded. 
However  there  wa.s  no  problem.  Many  clutch 
you  In  their  eagerness  for  love  and  atten- 
tion." 

He  added  thoughtfully.  "I  discovered.  It's 
a  question  whether  I  am  dolr.g  something  for 
the  children,  or  whether  they  are  helping 
me.  .  .  .  It'E  wonderful,  what  they  have  done 
for  me." 

The  grandparents,  all  over  60  years  of  ape 
are  selected  for  their  patience,  love  of  chil- 
dren, and  calm  manner,  according  to  Phyl- 
lis WaUace.  supervisor  of  the  foster  grand- 
forent  program  m  Santa  Cruz  County.  "They 
are  assigned  by  the  school  principal'  to  spe- 
cific children  m  one  of  the  area  schools  for 
handicapped  children."  (Other  schools  are 
Calaba.sas.  Kennedy  Center,  and  Duncan 
Holbert  School-1 

More  faster  grandparents  are  needed. 

"There  aren't  enough  to  go  around."  she 
said 

Another  grandparent,  relatively  new  to  the 
program.  Is  Mrs  Bess  Malorlno  who  Is  In- 
volved with  reading,  homenaaklng.  or  horti- 
culture or  wherever  she's  needed. 

Mrs.  Malorlno  believes  she  has  a  particu- 
lar understanding  of  the  handicapped  She 
grew  up  with  a  little  girl,  a  friend,  who  was 
retarded.  Later  she  tutored  one  of  her  own 
four  children  who  had  a  speech  Unpedlment 
untu  he  overcame  It  and  won  an  outstand- 
ing award  In  English.  With  11  grandchU- 
dren  of  her  own.  she  Bnds  the  association 
with  Spring  Valley  Farm  rewarding 

•When  I  started,  there  was  one  boy  who 
dldat  talk  and  refused  to  be  touched  Ho 
seems  to  have  had  unfortunate  experiences 
m  foster  homes  Now  he's  less  shv  and  Is 
talking  more."  she  said. 

Noting  the  accomplishments  of  the  girls 
she  said.  "They  model  the  clothes  they  made 
at  the  schoola  Apru  23  open  house  They 
were  well-behaved  and  attractive  Tou 
wouldnt  have  known  that  anything  vraa 
different  about  them.  When  they  apjwared. 

Another  grandmother.  Mrs.  Isaacs  has 
been  teaching  sewing  since  last  fall.  A  for- 
mer business  woman,  she  Is  70  and  helps 
wherever  needed  at  the  school  She  loat 
her  husband  two  years  ago  and  finds  the 
farm  Alls  a  definite  need  in  her  own  Ufe 
in  addition  to  her  two  grandchildren 

■  Those  at  the  training  school  are  a  lov- 
able group,"  she  said. 

"They  are  different  from  -normil'  children 
i^tf^'',"""!'"^'-  ■^"■'  "  °°  Jealousy,  no 
^  othl"'  "'""  '^'^  '"ways  help 

^J^r,,'^'  recounted  a  humorous  Inci- 
dent. Ulustratlng  the  effect  that  unusual 
situations  can  have  on  exceptional  children 

fi^J'.rt  ..'"""T  K'«0''™°"'«  had  been 
assigned  as  'goalposts"  in  a  ball  game  F*el- 
tng  weary,  she  sat  down  to  rest.  One  of  the 

fnT'T^/V,!'^  'P"""  '*8»°  »°  '»"«".  say. 
5^  ■  ""  «o»Ipost  sat  down  " 

The  senior  member  of  the  grandparent 
team  was  Mrs  Marie  Farrar.  a  former  s^cSi 
careterta  manager  who  taught  cooking  In  the 
school  domestic  department.  Now  72.  she  has 
resigned  due  to  health  problems 

thPi!^?,  "'  ■?,°°'  ^^  '"'"'■  8r»nOP»r«nts  In 
the  Watsonvllle  area,  working  with  children 
who  have  exceptional  needs.  In  such  schools 
as  the  Training  Farm,  or  at  hospitals  or  day 
care  centers.  ' 

The  national  foster  grandparent  program, 
established  In  19«5.  was  funded  locally  in 
1972. 


Mrs.  LltUe  Bourrlague.  former  director  of 
Project  Scout.  Is  director  of  the  tn-countv 
foster  grandparent  program.  There  are  66 
volunteers  In  the  three  counties  and  more 
are  needed  as  the  program  expands,  she  said. 

"Not  only  do  special  schools  for  the  handi- 
capped benefit,  and  the  children  receive  spe- 
cial attention  and  love.  *5ut  the  grandparents 
themselves  are  living  a  complete  new  life." 
Mrs.  Boumague  said. 

Grandparents  benefit  monetarily  through 
the  federally  financed  program.  They  receive 
a  stipend  which  Is  not  subject  to  federal  or 
state  tax.  Volunteers  also  have  a  dally  hot 
lunch,  transportation  expenses,  a  physical 
examination,  and  »1.60  an  hour  wage.  They 
may  work  up  to  20  hours  a  week,  and  receive 
a  two-week  paid  vacation,  plus  sick  leave. 

"Many  older  people  who  find  their  Social 
Security  benefits  are  not  adequate  to  cover 
expenses  these  days  may  not  know  of  the 
foster  grandparent  program."  Mrs.  Bourrl- 
ague  said. 

Volunteers  are  carefully  screened  and 
trained,  she  explained.  "A  necessary  quality 
Is  the  ability  to  give  love  and  patient  under- 
standing to  a  child  with  exceptional  needs." 

To  be  eligible,  volunteers  mtist  be  over  60 
years,  a.'id  need  to  supplement  retirement 
Income. 

If  more  Information  Is  wished  regarding 
the  foster  grandparent  program,  persons 
-may  call  the  Santa  Cruz  office,  505  Lincoln 
St..  at  423-0249,  or  the  Sallnaa  office  at  422- 
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THE  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 
PREVENTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  'Mr.  Cohen)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  House  today  has  re- 
quested a  conference  with  the  other  body 
on  H.R.  15276.  the  JuvenUe  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act.  The  prompt  action  taken 
by  the  House  and  the  other  body  on  H  Jt. 
15276  and  S.  821,  underscores  the  deep 
concern  and  commitment  that  this  Con- 
gress has  to  correct  the  serious  problem 
of  juvenile  delinquency  which  now  exists 
in  this  country,  a  problem  which  jeop- 
ardizes the  most  important  resource  this 
Nation  has.  its  youth. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  interest  in 
the  action  taken  by  the  other  body  to 
place  overall  administration  of  the  block 
grant  juvenile  delinquency  prevention 
program  In  LEAA.  As  you  will  recall, 
when  the  House  debated  H.R.  15276  on 
July  1.  144  Members  including  myself, 
indicated  support  for  LEAA  administra- 
tion. While  I  recognize  the  duty  of  the 
conferees  to  f althf uliy  represent  the  final 
House  position  on  the  legislation  during 
the  conference.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
House  conferees  will  be  able  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  the  position 
taken  by  the  other  body  on  this  matter. 

During  the  debate  on  July  1,  I  ex- 
pressed my  belief  that  the  block  grant 
programs  for  juvenile  delinquency  pre- 
vention provided  in  HJl.  15276  could  best 
be  administered  by  LEAA.  In  the  past  5 
years.  LEAA  has  been  responsible  for  the 
management  of  a  block  grant  program 
representing  the  single  greatest  effort  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  meet  this 
Nation's  criminal  Justice  problems.  With 
its  assistance  and  cooperation.  State 
planning  agencies  throughout  the  coun- 


try are  developing  the  comprehensive 
plaiming  capabilities  and  mechanisms 
essential  for  utilizing  these  block  grants 
In  the  manner  needed  to  meet  their  par- 
ticular criminal  Justice  problems.  In  ad- 
dition, last  year  this  Congress  mandated 
LEAA  to  develop  a  comprehensive  juve- 
nile justice  program,  which  is  now  going 
forward  to  both  the  State  and  Federal 
level.  To  me.  therefore,  LEAA  and  the 
SPA'S  seem  in  the  best  position  to  assure 
that  this  new  program  for  Juvenile 
delinquency  prevention  is  promptly  and 
effectively  implemented,  including  care- 
ful coordination  between  it  nnd  the  other 
State  and  Federal  Juvenile  justice  efforts. 
In  closing  I  'nould  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentlemen  from  California 
'Mr.  Hawkins',  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Equal  Opportunity  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
for  the  dedicated  work  of  his  subcommit- 
tee on  H.R.  15276.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  the  gentlemen  from  Minnesota 
'Mr.  QniE)  and  the  gentlemen  from 
Wisconsin.  (Mr.  Steiger)  for  their  efforts 
to  achieve  final  enactment  of  this  highb' 
significant  legislation.  As  the  ranking 
Republican  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crime  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, which  has  general  oversight  of  LEAA, 
I  pledge  my  support  and  cooperation 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity in  5c>.ing  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
are  fully  and  effectively  implemented  by 
LEAA,  should  it  be  given  that  authority. 


IMPEACHMENT  DECISION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
preMous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hooan)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  an- 
nouncing my  decision  to  vote  in  favor  of 
certain  impeachment  articles.  I  have 
been  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  per- 
sonal abuse  from  some  of  my  friends  and 
colleagues  in  the  Congress,  from  my 
political  workers  and  contributors  and. 
most  sadly  of  all.  from  some  of  mv  per- 
sonal friends. 

I  have  been  contacted  by  thousands 
of  people  from  my  own  State  of  Mar%- 
land  and  from  nearly  every  other  State 
in  the  Union.  Many  of  these  letters,  tele- 
grams and  Phone  calls  have  come  from 
my  fellow  RepubUcans.  condemning  my 
decision,  and  addressing  me  as  "Jddas" 
HoGAN  and  "Benedict  Arnoio"  Hocan 
and  "BRcms "  Hocan,  and  asking  what  I 
would  do  with  my   '30  pieces  of  .■silver." 

To  those  people,  I  make  a  simple  re- 
quest: Study  the  evidence  as  I  have 
studied  it,  and  then  look  yourself  in  the 
eye  and  .tay.  "Richard  Nixon  has  done 
no  wrong.  He  deserves  to  remain  as 
President  of  the  United  States  " 

To  my  fellow  Republicans  who  have 
asked.  "How  can  vou  vote  to  impeach  a 
Republican  President?"  I  ask  them  In 
turn.  "How  can  1  vote  to  excuse  the 
wrongdoing  of  a  Rei>ubllcan  President?" 

Should  my  allegiance  to  the  Republi- 
can Party  transcend  my  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  my  country  and  my  loyalty  to 
my  own  conscience?  Of  course  not. 
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I  can  understand  that  some  will  dis- 
agree with  my  decision,  but  I  cannot 
Vinderstand  those  who  deny  me  the  right 
to  vote  according  to  the  dictates  of  my 
own  conscience. 

Some  of  my  long  time  Republican  sup- 
porters and  workers,  who  have  written 
to  me  In  times  past  commending  me  for 
my  courage  in  standing  up  and  fighting 
for  the  causes  in  which  they  believe,  now 
condemn  me  for  speaking  out  on  an  Issue 
on  which  they  do  not  agree  with  me. 

All  throughout  our  history,  beginning 
at  the  time  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 
American  politicians  have  seen  their 
duty  from  different  perspectives  and  have 
come  to  different  conclusions.  Some  will 
do  so  on  this  historic  Issue. 

Some,  like  many  of  my  Republican 
colleagues  on  this  committee,  will  look 
Bt  the  evidence  and  not  see  what  I  and 
si.\  other  Republicans  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  see.  I  respect  these  opponents 
of  impeachment  for  their  position  even 
though  I  di-sagree  with  it.  I  know  how- 
hard  they  have  worked  for  the  past  sev- 
eral months,  and  I  know  the  excruciating 
agony  of  decisionmaking  they  have  en- 
dured, as  I  have  endured.  I  know  they 
have  come  to  their  decision  honestly.  In 
response  to  their  consciences'  urging,  as 
I  have. 

But  some  of  our  colleagues  In  the 
House  will  not  bother  looking  at  the  evi- 
dence, but  will  vote  for  Impeachment  or 
against  impeachment  on  a  strictly  po- 
litical basis.  While  I  cannot  admire  this 
approach  to  a  decision  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  our  Nation.  I  know  the  real- 
ities of  political  life. 

To  my  fellow  Republicans  who  have 
not  studied  the  ertdence.  but  have  al- 
ready made  up  their  minds  to  oppose 
Impeachment  for  the  sake  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  I  want  to  proffer  thL'i 
thought:  While  this  poliUcal  scandal 
called  Watergate  Is  the  shame  of  Amer- 
ica, it  is  even  more  poignantly  the  shame 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

While  the  travesties  of  Watergate  were 
perpetrated  outside  the  regular  channels 
01  Republican  Party  organizations,  they 
were  all  committed  by  RepubUcans  for 
the  benefit  of  a  Republican  President. 
Each  of  the  20  Presidential  aides  who 
have  been  convicted  was  a  Republican. 

It  seems  to  me.  in  addition  to  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  country,  we  also  have 
a  responsibility  to  our  party  to  rectify 
these  wrongs. 

Do  we  want  to  be  the  party  loyalists 
who  in  ringing  rhetoric  condemn  the 
wrongdoings  and  scandals  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  excuse  them  when  they 
are  done  by  Republicans? 

During  the  years  I  was  an  FBI  agent  I 
was  repeatedly  amazed  that  a  mother 
could  never  believe  that  her  son  had 
committed  a  crime.  "My  son  would  not 
do  such  a  thing. "  she  would  say. 

On  Christmas  Eve.  I  arrested  a  bank 
robber  at  his  mother's  home,  and.  in  a 
Christmas  present  box.  we  found  the  loot 
taken  In  the  bank  robbery.  But  his 
mother  would  not  believe  It.  In  spite  of 
".,1.  ^■'''^e"«  against  him.  his  mother 
still  would  not  accept  the  reality  that 


her  son  had  committed  a  crime.  "My  son 
would  not  do  such  a  thing." 

Aren't  some  of  my  fellow  Republicans 
being  equally  illogical  on  this  question  of 
impeachment?  To  those  partisans  who 
seem  to  put  party  loyalty  above  all  else — 
and  I  do  not  Include  my  esteemed  Re- 
publican colleagues  on  tiie  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  In  that  category — I 
would  like  to  speak  in  the  language  those 
Republicans  know  best — the  language  of 
politics. 

Confidence  In  politicians— especially 
Republican  politicians — is  at  an  all-time 
low  ebb.  Our  Government  Is  reeling  from 
the  scandals  of  Watergate  because  of 
this  mistrust.  The  person  who  bears  most 
of  the  responsibility  for  this  sad  condi- 
tion is  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  subject  of  this  Impeachment  Inquiry. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  it  would  have  been 
unthinkable  for  me  to  even  consider  the 
possibility  of  removing  the  President 
from  ofiSce.  but  we  on  the  House  Judicl- 
ar>'  Committee  have  been  thinking  this 
unthinkable  thought,  and  now,  after 
hartng  thoroughly  studied  the  evidence 
for  several  weeks,  it  strikes  me  that  It  Is 
unthinkable  that  we  not  remove  him 
from  office. 

If  he  continues  In  ofBce,  will  the  people 
have  trust  In  their  Government?  Will 
voters  have  confidence  in  politicians  who 
put  their  party  alwve  their  country?  If 
we  do  not  purge  ourselves  of  the  disease 
of  Watergate,  will  our  party  and  the  two- 
party  system  itself  survive? 

While  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
wa.'i  holding  hearings  on  the  confirma- 
tion of  Vice  President  Gerald  Ford,  I 
said  at  one  point  that — 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  there  Is  no  single 
thing  that  can  do  more  toward  restoring  the 
American  people's  confidence  in  government 
than  for  them  to  get  to  know  <  the  Vice 
President)  as  well  as  those  of  us  in  the  House 
know  him. 

We  subjected  Gerald  Ford  to  the  most 
searching  investigation  and  scrutiny  of 
any  politician  in  history.  No  man  is  bet- 
ter equipped  than  Jerry  Ford  by  virtue 
of  his  Integrity,  his  honesty  and  his 
dedication  to  his  country's  welfare  to  lead 
us  out  of  the  quagmire  of  Watergate  and 
to  restore  the  people's  confidence  In  gov- 
ernment and  politics. 

We  should  not  fear  this  transition  of 
leadership.  We  should  welcome  and  de- 
mand It. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinmiy) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKDJNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  re- 
cent events  have  again  raised  the  Issue  of 
continued  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. On  May  18,  India  exploded  a  nu- 
clear device  made  with  radioactive  mate- 
rials diverted  from  a  Canadian  reactor 
which  was  built  for  "peaceful  purposes." 
Later,  In  June,  the  President  announced 
his  intention  to  enter  Into  cooperative 
nuclear    power    agreements    with    both 


Egypt  and  Israel.  It  appears  as  if  the 
"nuclear  genie"  which  was  partially 
bottled  by  the  nuclear  test  ban.  the  Non- 
Proliferatlon  Treaty  and  the  S.ALT  I 
agreements  has  been  uncorked.  And  from 
the  comments  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger,  the  bottle  might  stav 
permanently  imcapped  If  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  cannot  soon 
come  to  agreement  on  SALT  II. 

The  President's  intentions  to  negotiate 
nuclear  agreements  with  Egypt  and 
Israel  focus  important  cotisiderations. 
international  and  constitutional.  The 
legislation  before  us  condenses  these 
issues.  H.R.  15582.  which  enables  Con- 
gress to  either  concur  or  disapprove  of 
international  agreements  for  cooperation 
In  regard  to  certain  nuclear  technology 
asserts  tliat  Congress  will  not  duck  re- 
sponslbUity  for  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear technology,  but  Instead  face  this 
responslbUlty  squarely.  This  is  especially 
true  if  Congress  is  to  continue  In  the 
spirit  of  the  war  powers  resolution  and 
the  Congressional  Budget  Priorities  Act 
in  reasserting  congressional  authority  It 
seems  apparent  that  any  action  which 
commits  the  resources  or  ablUties  of  the 
United  States  in  some  way  must  have 
congressional  concurrence.  What  could 
possibly  excuse  the  Congress  from  this 
responsibility  in  the  commitment  of  Its 
nuclear  technology? 

There  are  clear  constitutional  grounds 
for  this  amendment  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act.  The  argument  that  execuUve 
agreements  do  not  need  congressional 
concurrence  because  of  the  special  in- 
herent powers  of  the  Executive  to  con- 
duct foreign  policy  has  never  been  strong 
The  only  reason  that  congressional  ap- 
proval was  not  sought  for  executive 
agreements  was  that  Congress  usually 
did  not  chose  to  exercise  Its  authority 
Raoul  Berger.  the  distinguished  consti- 
tutional lawj-er.  stated  in  his  authorita- 
tive book  on  executive  privilege: 

However  Impenetiable  the  Intentions  of 
the  Framera  .  .  .  ^y  made  clear  beyond 
doubt  that  the  speiM  objective  of  the  treaty 
clause  was  to  preflude  the  President  from 
entering  into  International  agreements  with- 
out the  participation  of  the  Senate. 

This  measure  does  not  prevent  the 
President  from  negotiating  these  neces- 
sary agreements  In  any  way.  We  are 
assuring  that  Congress  will  carefully  ex- 
amine these  agreements  and  concur  In 
them.  Under  present  law.  the  President 
submits  any  nuclear  reactor  agreements 
to  the  Joint  Atomic  Energv  Committee 
which  has  only  the  authority  to  examine 
them  for  30  days,  with  no  provision  at 
all  for  congressional  consideration  To 
aUow  such  procedures  for  continued  con- 
gressional abdication  of  power  to  go  on 
would  be  totally  irresponsible.  Congress 
has  the  clear  responslbUlty  not  only  to 
the  American  people,  but  to  the  people 
of  the  world,  to  consider  carefully  the 
Implications  of  nuclear  agreements  such 
as  these. 

We  carry  not  only  a  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility but  an  International  respon- 
sibility. The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
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as  then  leading  depository  of  nuclear 
technology  had  the  obligation  to  safe- 
guard the  prohferation  of  atomic  mate- 
rials for  peaceful  purposes.  We  also  re- 
cognized that  In  keeping  with  the  most 
time  honored  traditions  of  the  United 
States,  we  should  share  the  advantages  of 
the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy  with 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

It  is  essential  to  be  realistic  about  the 
prospects  for  further  development  of  nu- 
clear technology  around  the  world.  With 
the  world's  resources  of  oil  and  coal  rap- 
idly being  depleted,  and  economic  ex- 
pansion moving  forward  at  ever  increas- 
ing rates,  especially  among  the  develop- 
ing countries,  we  can  not  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  monopolize  the  use  of  nuclear 
power  sources.  The  risks  involved  In  mak- 
ing nuclear  technology  available  to  Egypt 
and  Israel  for  peacefiil  purposes  are  self- 
evident.  But  if  we  do  not  provide  energy 
producing  reactors,  the  odds  are  great 
that  these  countries  will  get  them  some- 
where else,  \iithout  the  safeguards  which 
the  U.S.  would  require. 

Israel  already  has  two  reactors,  a  small 
research  reactor  of  5  MW  and  a  French 
built  26  MW  reactor  which  Is  capable 
of  producing  plutonium  for  weapons  al- 
ready. Eg>-pt  also  has  a  small  2  MW  re- 
actor provided  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  State  Department  has  stated  that 
the  French  have  already  expressed  Inter- 
est in  bidding  on  an  Egyptian  reactor 
and  the  Germans  have  expressed  Inter- 
est in  an  Israeli  reactor.  The  question  is 
not  whether  these  nations  will  obtain 
nuclear  technology  but  what  safeguards 
win  be  attached  to  the  acquisition  of 
these  reactors. 

It  Is  essential  that  the  Congress  assure 
itself  and  the  Nation  of  the  strictness  of 
safeguards  to  prevent  nuclear  materials 
from  being  diverted  to  nonpeaceful  uses. 
Restrictions  must  include: 

First.  Giving  the  United  States  full 
control  over  production,  shipment,  and 
reprocessing  of  the  uranium  and  plu- 
tonium fuels. 

Second.  Detailing  measures  for  physi- 
cal security  against  theft  of  nuclear 
materials. 

Third.  Preventing  the  transfer  of 
highly  enriched  nuclear  material. 

This  last  will  help  to  prevent  the  type 
of  loophole  through  which  India  claimed 
its  blast  was  done  for  the  peaceful  pur- 
po.*;es  laid  down  by  Canada. 

While  at  this  time  I  do  not  want  to  get 
too  far  beyond  the  question  of  whether 
Congress  will  or  will  not  take  part  In 
nuclear  exchange  decisions,  the  implica- 
tion of  that  decision  will  carry  beyond 
legislation  to  the  question  of  our  basic 
foreign  policy.  What  la  the  U.S.  role  to 
be  in  aiding  other  nations  meet  their 
future  energi'  requirements,  especially 
when  our  own  are  far  from  assured?  Iii 
what  direction  should  our  efforts  lead — 
nuclear  power,  solar  research,  increased 
oil  production?  Will  our  aid  be  negotiated 
through  bi-  or  multilateral  channels  and 
will  political  considerations  be  attached 
to  it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  positive  action  on  this 
measure  today  will  aid  Congress  in  con- 
sidering these  is.'sues  fully  and  respon- 


sibly. Congress*  obligation,  both  to  the 
international  community  and  to  the 
American  public,  is  clear.  We  must  pro- 
vide ourselves  with  the  tools  to  share 
equally  with  the  President  the  respon- 
sibility for  these  key  decisions. 


THE    AMBASSADOR'S    ASSESSMENT 
OF  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleve- 
land) is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  our  Nation's  most  distinguished  dip- 
lomats. Ambassador  Graham  Martin, 
testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  July  25.  As  our  coun- 
tr>''.s  representative  to  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  Ambassador  Martin  has  up- 
held the  highest  standards  of  ability  and 
integrity. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  be  heartened  by  the  ambassador's 
confidence  in  Vietnam's  luture.  I  know, 
too.  that  most  Americans  will  agree  that 
we  should  leave  Vietnam  economically 
viable,  secure  against  aggiession  and  ex- 
ternally supported  subversion,  and  able 
to  choose  its  government  in  freedom. 

Great  sacrifices  have  been  made  to  se- 
cure peace  and  freedom  In  Vietnam.  It  is 
doubly  heartening,  therefore,  to  hear  our 
Ambassador's  assessment  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  close  the  story  of  our  involve- 
ment with  success  and  with  pride.  I  insert 
In  the  Record  the  text  of  Ambassador 
Graham  Martin's  remarks  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  July 
25. 1974: 
Remarks   of   Ambassaook   Grahah   Mabtxm 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  very  much  welcome  cbe 
opportunity  to  present  to  tbls  Committee 
some  Impressions  of  the  very  great  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  since  my  arrival  there  a  year  ago 
this  week.  It  has  been  an  Interesting  year,  In 
many  ways  a  fascinating  year  and,  in  a  few 
wa>'s.  a  frustrating  year. 

But  It  has  also  been  a  rewarding  year, 
because  I  am  able  to  report  to  you  that  if 
the  level  of  economic  assistance  for  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  recommended  and  urged 
by  Secretary  Kissinger  is  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  we  can  confi- 
dently anticipate  that  In  a  very  few  years  we 
will  be  able  to  regard  our  Vietnam  Involve- 
ment as  closed.  If  the  Secretary's  recommen- 
dations are  heeded  our  Involvement  nill  be 
closed  In  the  way  that  the  great  majority 
of  Americans  quite  obviously  want  It  closed — 
leaving  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  econom- 
ically viable.  milltarUy  capable  of  defending 
Itself  with  Its  own  manpower  against  both 
external  aggression  and  externally  support- 
ed internal  subversion,  and  free  to  choose  tt.s 
own  leaders  and  Its  own  government  as  Its 
citizens  themselves  may  freely  determine, 
t  am  confident  that  this  Is  the  way  we 
will  eventually  leave.  If  the  requested  level 
Is  not  forthcoming  it  will  just  take  us  long- 
er. For  my  part,  I  deeply  believe  the  quicker 
we  reach  this  goal,  the  better  off  we  will 
be.  It  was  for  this  reason  I  had  publicly  sug- 
gested that  the  appropriate  economic  aid 
level  for  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  for  FY 
1975  Should  be  $850  million  rather  than  the 
S750  million  finally  recommended  by  the 
Administration. 

Although  I  sun  think  the  SSSO  million 
level  would  permit  ua  to  more  quickly  leave 


Vietnam.  I  regretfully  conclude  that  there  Is 
small  chance  of  my  persuading  you  to  rauie 
the  Administration's  requested  8750  million 
to  that  level-  One  senior  member  of  the 
House  did  observe  that  If  we  cculd  have  got- 
ten a  majority  of  the  Coneress  to  visit  Viet- 
nam ihlji  year  and  see  for  themselves  the  ac- 
tual current  realities,  we  would  have  little 
difficulty  In  getting  a  clear  majority  for 
$900  million.  To  my  great  regret  the  members 
of  this  Committee  have  been  unable  to  visit 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  In  the  past  year. 

I  think  It  very  Important  to  note  that  what 
we  are  requesting  is  less  than  three-fourths 
of  the  amount  'of  economic  aid  which  will 
bo  furnished  to  North  Vietnam  this  year  by 
the  PRC,  and  the  Soviet  Bloc  Our  present 
estimate  indicates  that  more  than  81-3  bil- 
lion In  purely  economic  aid  will  be  delivered 
to  North  Vietnam  In  this  calendar  year. 

Perhaps  It  would  make  a  contribution  to 
perspective  to  recall  that  when  the  Paris 
Agreement  was  signed  \n  January  1973,  no 
one  who  was  familiar  with  the  compleKity 
and  depth  of  emotion  involved  In  the  Viet- 
nam problem  expected  a  perfect  peace  over- 
night However,  there  was  a  general  consensus 
that  the  Agreement  provided  a  good  frame- 
work on  which  peace  could  be  built,  and 
there  was  widespread  hope  that  this  peace 
could  be  achieved  in  a  reasonable  period  of 
time- 
In  the  subsequent  18  months,  however,  it 
has  become  mcreasingly  clear  that  the  Com- 
munist side  Is  not  yet  really  serious  about 
Implementing  the  Agreement,  Instead,  the 
aging  Hanoi  leaders  are  stui  trying  to  se^e 
full  power  In  the  South  through  a  combina- 
tion of  military,  political,  and  economic  pres- 
sure. They  are  also  attempting  to  achieve  a 
cut -back  in  US.  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  South,  which  they  hope  would 
accelerate  the  collapse  of  the  structure  of 
South  Vietnamese  society  which  their  doc- 
trine and  Ideology  predicted  as  Inevitable 
with  the  departure  of  American  armed 
forces.  But  this  collapse  has  not  happened. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it 
wlU  not  happen.  To  document  this  convic- 
tion, let  me  examine  briefly  the  current  poli- 
tical, military,  and  economic  situation  in 
South  Vietnam 

Politically  the  South  Vietnamese  Oovem- 
ment  is  stronger  than  ever.  It  is  effective.  It 
exercises  normal  governmental  control  over 
more  than  90%  of  the  population  and  all  im- 
portant to\^^ls  and  economically  productive 
areas.  Most  significantly,  It  Is  perceived  to  be 
legitimate  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people,  and  !t  has  their  full  sup- 
port In  its  continuing  struggle  with  the  Com- 
munists. In  sharp  contrast,  the  Communists 
are  politically  weaker  than  ever,  with  control 
over  less  than  one  percent  of  the  population, 
and  very  little  popular  support. 

MUltarlly.  the  South  Vietnamese  are  also 
strong.  Their  armed  forces  have  demonstrated 
their  ablUty  to  defend  the  country  by  stop- 
ping the  1972  North  Vietnamese  offensive 
without  U.S.  ground  support,  and  by  main- 
taining the  mUltary  status  quo  since  the 
signing  of  the  Agreement,  in  spite  of  serious 
enemy  attacks,  without  any  U.S.  combat  help 
or  advice.  Even  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
military  build-up  since  the  Agreement,  I  am 
confident  the  South  Vietnamese  can  con- 
tinue to  handle  the  mUltory  threat  on  their 
own,  provided  we  continue  to  replace  mili- 
tary suppUes  on  the  permitted  one-for-one 
basts. 

Economically,  however.  South  Vietnam  has 
serious  problems.  The  economic  decline  of  the 
past  two  years  was  initiated  by  the  1972 
North  Vietnamese  offensive  and  the  disrup- 
tion and  refugee  burden  it  created.  It  was 
exacerbated  by  the  sharp  decline  In  the  value 
of  overall  U.S.  aid  and  economic  Inputs.  And 
It  has  been  further  compounded  by  rapid  in- 
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crease  In  the  price  of  the  major  South  Viet- 
namese Imports,  which  consist  primarily  of 
petroleum  products,  fertUlaer.  and  food- 
stuffs. 

The  Immediate,  short-range  economic  pic- 
ture may  look  unfavorable,  but  Its  very  se- 
verity has,  up  to  this  point,  contributed  to 
the  political  unity,  aa  all  Vietnamese  have 
tightened  their  belts.  There  has  been  no 
panic,  no  political  unrest,  but  a  steadfast, 
pervasive  determination  to  surmount  this 
latest  obstacle  to  their  goal  of  a  better  life, 
in  freedom,  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. They  have  largely  preserved  the  free 
economy  and  have  permitted  the  normal 
forces  of  a  market  economy  to  work. 

Thus,  we  find  the  price  of  gasoline  at  about 
S1.62  a  gallon,  one  of  the  highest  In  the 
world.  Since  all  Imports  that  were  not  abso- 
lutely essential  have  been  eliminated,  new 
aid  will  be  channeled  more  than  ever  before 
into  development  and  Investment  projects 
which  will  Increase  the  productive  capacity 
and  create  more  Jobs.  South  Vietnam's 
longer  range  economic  prospects,  therefore, 
are  quite  good.  In  fact,  all  the  essential  con- 
ditions are  present  in  South  Vietnam  for  on 
eronoralc  breakthrough  along  the  lines 
achieved  In  Taiwan  and  South  K<H«a,  and  in 
an  even  shorter  time  frame. 

Overcoming  these  short-term  economic 
problems  and  hastening  the  day  of  self-suf- 
ficiency are  the  immediate  objectives  of  our 
FY-1975  economic  assistance  proposals  for 
South  Vietnam.  Perhaps  of  even  greater 
Importance  are  the  political  and  mUltary 
Implications  of  these  proposals.  I  shall  allude 
to  theee  a  bit  later. 

On  the  pm«ly  economic  side,  we  should 
note  that  for  the  post  decade  our  assistance 
has  been  concentrated  on  a  stabilization 
effort,  designed  prlmarUy  to  help  the  South 
Vietnamese  support  the  war  effort  and  meet 
war-related  contingencies  such  as  caring  for 
war  victims.  Wartime  conditions  and  priori- 
ties forced  the  neglect  of  longer  range  eco- 
nomic development  projects.  The  South 
Vietnamese  have  had  some  succem  during 
the  past  year  In  placing  more  empharls  on 
the  economic  future  rather  than  the  pres- 
ent. This  South  Vietnamese  Government 
has  responded  to  the  economic  crisis  in 
part  by  eliminating  all  unnecessary  imports. 
and  all  U.S.  ald-fluanced  Imports  have  be- 
come production  and  development  oriented. 
Now.  with  our  FY-1975  request,  we  hope  to 
put  still  greater  emphasis  on  longer  range 
reconstruction  and  development  programs 
so  that  the  South  Vietnamese  economy  can 
move  as  quickly  as  possible  toward  self-suf- 
ficiency. If  the  amounts  of  assistance  envis- 
aged In  the  projections  given  the  Committee 
by  Secretary  Kissinger  can  be  provided.  I 
am  certain  that  at  the  end  of  this  decade 
South  Vietnam  will  need  no  more  than  nomi- 
nal amounts  of  further  U.S.  economic  aid. 
If  we  have  the  wisdom  and  foresight  to 
make  the  large  Initial  Investment  In  eco- 
nomic aid  I  have  recommended  for  the  next 
two  years,  PY-1975  and  FY-1976.  I  am  com- 
pletely confident  that  we  can  reach  this  goal 
much  sooner.  While  the  FY-1975  empha'sls 
on  development  will  be  somewhat  more  ex- 
pensive Initially,  without  It  South  Vietnam's 
Import  substitution  program  would  be  de- 
layed, economic  self-sufliclency  would  remain 
a  mirage,  and  the  need  for  outside  assistance 
woiUd  be  open-ended.  One  example  pro- 
\1dea  a  dramatic  Illustration.  The  FY-1975 
proposal  Includes  880  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  fertilizer  plant. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  spending  nearly 
6120  million  per  year  to  help  the  South 
Vietnamese  import  the  fertilizer  necessary  to 
sustain  food  production.  Yet,  until  the  fer- 
tilizer plant  is  built,  we  cannot  cut  off  funds 
for  fertilizer  Imports,  since  to  do  so  would 
cause  a  sharp  decline  In  food  production  and 
the  consequent  prospect  of  either  famine  or 


a  massive  U.S.  food  supply  program.  Neither 
alternative  would  appear  an  attractive  op- 
tion. 

The  profiram  requested  can  serve  as  a  sound 
basis  for  the  U.B.  phase-down  effort;  and  in 
the  long  run  It  will  be  less  costly  lo  tbe 
American  taxpayer  than  the  sUbUlzatlon 
programs  of  the  wartime  period, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  address  two 
particular  questions  which  I  know  have  been 
of  concern  to  a  good  many  members  of  Con- 
gress. 

First  Is  the  assertion  made  frequently  in 
recent  months  that  eliminating  or  sharply 
cutting  our  aid  to  South  Vietnam  will  bring 
peace  by  forcmg  the  South  Vietnamese  'to 
negotiate  a  settlement.  This  may  be  true  If 
the  kind  of  peace  desired  is  that  of  abject 
surrender  to  Communist  aggressioQ.  or  the 
peace  which  would  follow  a  bloody  Comimu- 
nlst  military  victory.  But  this  is  not  the  kind 
of  peace  for  which  we  have  Inve.sted  so  much 
all  these  years,  nor  the  kind  of  peace  which 
would  be  In  our  Interest  or  In  the  interest 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

In  fact.  It  has  not  been  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  which  has  been  block- 
ing implementation  of  the  Paris  Agreement 
and  further  progress  toward  peace.  It  is  tbe 
Republic  of  Vietnam  which  has  everytbmg 
to  gain  by  a  full,  complete,  and  rapid  imple- 
mentation of  the  Paris  Agreements.  Plain 
logic  makes  this  conclusion  Inescapable.  It 
Is  the  North  Vietnamese  who  do  not  dare 
the  Impartial  Internationally  supervised  re- 
jection of  their  claims  that  they  have  more 
than  minimal  support  In  South  Vietnam 
which  would  be  the  automatic  result  of  the 
elections  required  by  the  Paris  Agreements. 
Consequently,  short  of  the  patently  tmpoe- 
slble  attempt  to  force  their  ^surrender  or  mil- 
itary defeat,  there  is  no  way  we  can  pressure 
the  South  Vietnamese  alone  to  make  a  real 
peace.  The  best  hope  for  a  genuine  negotiated 
settlement  and  eventual  reconciliation  In 
Vietnam  Is  to  maintain  the  balance  of  forces, 
both  military  and  economic,  which  has  per- 
mitted the  progress  made  thus  for. 

Secondly.  I  am  aware  of  the  argument  that 
Is  being  made  that  m  view  ci  the  continuing 
hostuuies  It  might  not  be  possible  to  achieve 
South  Vioinames'-  econnmic  SF^f-s'iffVcicncy 
In  a  reasonable  time  frame,  no  matter  how 
much  aid  we  give. 

I  understand  the  arciunent.  It  has  a  cer- 
tain lo^lc.  Cautious  bureaucrats  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  have  been  using  it  for  years. 
It  still  rankle?  me  that  I  wa.<s  uriahje  to  pre- 
vail over  It  some  years  ago  before  I  left 
Southeast  Asia  in  Ifi67.  It  was  a  mistake 
then.  It  will  be  an  even  greflt*r  mistake  now. 
But  It  overlooks  th*»  new  factors  that.  one. 
there  is  now  no  possible  way  Hanoi  can  over- 
throw Saigon  by  any  varietlon  of  a  fair  potlt^ 
Icfll  contest,  and.  two,  it  is  new  crystal  clear 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  cannot  conquer 
South  Vietnam  militarily. 

Their  Ia.st  hope,  therefore.  Is  to  achieve 
such  a  reduction  of  economic  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  that  it  will  effect  the  poltrical  unity 
and  the  military  morale  and  effectlvenes*  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Armed  Fcrces.  If  we 
do  not  permit  this  tci  happen,  if  we  p'-ovide 
the  full  amount  Secretary  KlS'=incer  has  rec- 
ommended, we  can  oonfidentlv  Hntlcipate  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  level  of  vio- 
lence in  South  Vietnam  and.  perhaps,  pro- 
gress toward  a  real  settlement. 

I  strongly  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
should  end  American  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam, anrf  we  should  end  It  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. How  we  end  It,  however.  Is  of  crucial 
importance  I  believe  our  objective  must  be 
to  end  it  leaving  a  South  Vietnam  economi- 
cally viable,  militarily  caoable  of  defending 
itself,  free  to  choose  Its  own  government  and 
its  own  leaders,  and  able  to  work  out  its  own 
eventual  reconciliation  with  Its  enemies  In 
the  North. 


Moreover,  I  believe  this  objective  can  be 
achieved  In  the  time  frame  we  have  pro- 
jected. Whether  or  not  we  are  able  to  walk 
away  from  such  a  South  Vietnam  as  I  have 
described,  with  the  evidence  of  American 
commitments  fully  discharged,  may  well 
have  a  decisive  impact  on  our  future  role  in 
the  community  of  nations,  and  on  our  ability 
to  help  buJId  a  worldwide  structure  of  peace 
for  our  children  and  grandchildren.  I  deeply 
believe  this  t»T  be  true.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
Secretary  Kissinger  expressed  much  more 
eloquently  in  bis  statement  to  this  Commli- 
tee  on  Jime  7. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  OATH  OP 
OFFICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Cobbiani  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GORMAN,  Mr  Speaker,  each  of  us 
has  been  impressed  by  the  high  quality  of 
work  done  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Outstanding  among  the  state- 
ments made  was  one  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  good  friend.  George  E. 
Danielson,  concerning  the  President's 
obligation  under  his  oath  of  office.  I  wish 
to  share  it  with  my  colleagues: 

In  my  optnlon,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  pos- 
.^Ibiy,  probably — I  caa:  make  that  stronger — 
it  i3  certainly  the  most  Important  article  that 
this  committee  may  pass  out. 

The  offense  charged  in  this  article  Is  truly 
a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  within  the 
purest  meaning  of  those  words  as  established 
in  Anglo-American  jurisprudence  over  a  pe- 
riod of  now  some  600  years.  The  offenses 
charired  against  the  President  In  this  article 
are  uniquely  Presidential  offenses.  No  ona 
else  can  commit  them.  You  or  I.  the  most 
lowly  citizen,  can  obstruct  justice.  You  or  I, 
the  most  lowly  citizen,  can  violate  any  of  the 
statutes  In  our  criminal  code.  But  only  the 
President  can  rloIoT*  the  oath  of  office  of 
the  President.  Only  the  President  can  abuse 
the  powers  of  the  Office  of  the  President. 
When  our  Founding  Fathers  put  our  Constl- 
tuuon  together,  it  was  no  accident  that  they 
separat«d  the  powers  Against  the  backdrop 
of  400  years  of  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  juris- 
prudence they  realized  the  need  to  have  a 
device,  a  constitutional  means  of  removing 
from  office  a  chief  magl.«!trate  who  had  v1(k 
lated  his  solemn  oath  of  office.  And  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  the  impeachment 
clause  of  our  Constitution  which,  fortunate- 
ly, we  have  to  use  now  for  only  the  second 
lime.  Is  that  means. 

These  are  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
meaning  that  they  ore  crimes  against  the 
very  structure  of  the  state,  against  the  sys- 
tem of  government,  the  system  that  has 
brought  to  the  American  people  and  has  pre- 
served for  the  American  people  the  freedoms 
and  liberties  which  we  so  cherish.  This  is 
uniquely  a  Presidenual  offense.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  the  most  important  subject  of  this 
hearing. 

There  are  some—and  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond right  now — there  are  some  among  us, 
there  are  many  conscientious.  dedlcal«d 
Americana  who  harbor  a  feeling  of  fear 
and  apprehension  at  this  proceeding.  They 
seem— I  submit  that  It  is  a  sensitivity  to 
the  travail  through  which  our  Republic  is 
now  passing,  but  they  feel,  they  rerognlre. 
they  sense  that  this  Is  a  moet  grave  respon- 
sibility and  proceeding  and  some  of  them 
say  that  this  should  not  be  done  because 
it  might  harm  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  submit  that  only  the  President  can  harm 
the  Presidency.  No  one  but  the  President 
can  destroy  tbe  Presidency.  And  It  Is  our  re- 
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sponslbiltty,  acting  under  the  Impeachment 
clause,  to  preserve  and  protect  the  Presi- 
dency as  we  preserve  and  protect  every  other 
part  of  our  marvelous  siructure  of  govern- 
ment, and  we  do  It  through  this — do  It 
through  this  process. 

Someone,  In  his  opening  statement,  re- 
ferred to  this  as  being  a  situation  of  "We. 
the  people"  acting.  "We.  the  people,"  are 
acting  through  this  procedure,  through  the 
provisions  put  Into  our  constitution. 

The  American  people.  Mr.  President,  are 
entitled  to  and  want  a  government  which 
they  can  honor  and  respect,  and  they  should 
have  It  The  American  people,  Mr.  President, 
are  eager  to  revere  their  President.  They  are 
entitled  to  a  President  whom  they  can  revere. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  asK,  "Is  not  the  violation 
of  the  solemn  oath  of  office  an  Impeachable 
offense^"  II  Is  not  found  In  our  criminal  code. 
It  Is  Implicit  In  our  Constitution  but  It  Is 
necessarily  Implicit  m  the  Constitution  for 
otheru-lse  why  would  there  be  an  oath  of 
office? 

The  oaeuses  charasd  In  this  proposed  ar- 
ticle I  respectfully  jubmlt.  Mr.  Chairman. 
are  oCeni^es  which  go  directly  to  the  breach 
of  a  solemn  oath  of  office.  Can  anyone  argue 
that  If  the  President  breaches  his  oath  of 
offic*.  he  should  not  be  removed? 

I  sav  not.  And  I  respectfully  submit  that 
this  point  of  order  should  be  denied. 


RAPE  CRISIS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  'Ms.  Abzvci  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes, 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crime  of 
rape  Is  a  violent  crime.  It  Is  not  primarily 
a  sexual  act:  it  In  no  way  reflects  any 
sort  of  sexual  union.  Rape  is  hostility 
and  rage  that  uses  sex  as  an  outlet  to 
humiliate  and  degrade.  Sexual  desire  is 
not  the  motivating  factor  in  rape — it  is 
the  chosen  mode  of  the  expression  of 
anger  and  hostility.  In  85  percent  of  all 
rapes  some  form  of  overt  violence  is  used 
to  force  a  woman  Into  Intercourse: 
whether  it  is  beating,  hitting,  choking, 
or  scratching.  In  addition,  verbal  abuse 
and  coercion  accompanies  nearly  all 
rapes. 

On  page  156  in  "Patterns  In  Forcible 
Rape"  by  Dr.  Menachem  Amir,  he  notes 
that — 

In  almost  90  percent  of  the  cases  where 
victim  and  offender  were  of  the  same  ago 
level,  the  rape  event  involved  the  use  of 
force.  Among  the  cases  where  there  were 
gross  differences — In  at  least  plus  or  minus 
10  years — between  offenders  and  victims, 
force  was  used  m  04  percent  of  the  situations 
where  the  offender  was  at  least  10  years 
younger  and  in  only  71  percent  when  he  was 
at  least  10  years  older  than  his  victim. 

These  statistics  do  not  support  the 
statement  Judse  Levittan  made  in  her 
address.  In  addition,  Dr,  Amir  found — 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  significant  asso- 
ciation wtis  found  between  type  of  rape  and 
degree  of  violence  In  the  rape  situation.  Most 
excessive  degrees  of  violence  occurred  in 
group  rape  (empliasls  his). 

Oroup  rapes  occurred  in  43  percent 
of  the  cases  Dr.  Amir  studied.  Glueck's 
New  York  study  found  the  u.'te  of  physical 
force  to  57  percent  of  the  cases  studied 
and  that  in  43  percent  of  the  cases  the 
threat  of  a,  weapon  was  used.  In  3  percent 
of  the  cases  Glueck  studied,  the  victim 
was  murdered.  Dr.  Amir's  study  showed 


that  sexual  humiliation,   fellatio,  cun- 

nilingus — or  both — and  pederasty  oc- 
curred In  over  one-quarter  of  the  rape 
cases  he  studied.  In  nearly  10  percent  of 
all  cases,  the  victim  was  sodomized.  I 
can  think  of  nothing  more  brutal  or 
violent. 

According  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  crimes  of  violence  are  ris- 
ing in  this  countiT.  The  leading  element 
of  this  Increase,  above  murder  and  as- 
sault, is  forcible  rape.  Last  year,  there 
were  51,000  rapes  reported  in  the  United 
States,  a  dramatic  60  percent  increcise 
from  5  years  ago.  And  rape  is  the  least 
reported  crime.  No  other  group  of  vic- 
tims are  so  often  disbelieved  as  women 
who  have  been  raped.  During  the  1960's, 
the  incidence  of  reported  rape  rose  over 
65  percent,  while  in  this  period  the  num- 
ber of  convictions  for  rape  rose  only  36 
percent.  Indeed  only  13.3  percent  of 
those  men  tried  for  rape  were  convicted 
In  1j72,  the  lowest  conviction  rate  for 
any  violent  crime.  One  reason  convic- 
tions for  rape  are  so  low  is  the  stringent 
corraboratlve  evidence  requirements.  In 
the  courtroom,  the  victim  often  must 
publicly  testify  as  to  her  past  sexual 
relationships.  The  offender  does  not  have 
to  testify  at  all  since  he  cannot  be  forced 
to  incriminate  himself.  Moreover,  his 
past  behavior  and  even  prior  rape  con- 
victions are  not  admissible  as  evidence, 

FBI  criminologists  estimate  that  only 
1  out  of  10  rapes  is  even  reported.  Rape 
is  a  subject  rarely  spoken  about  in  public 
until  very  recently;  because  of  public 
ignorance  and  attitudes  it  is  extremely 
humiliating  for  a  victim  to  come  forth 
and  report  the  rape.  Silence,  however, 
only  perpetuates  the  shame,  guilt,  and 
neglect  that  already  accompany  rape. 
As  one  woman  told  a  psychologist  long 
after  her  rape : 

I  told  people  about  the  robbery  and  the 
stabbing,  but  I  didn't  teU  anyone  about  the 
rape.  1  felt  dirty  and  ashamed. 

This  type  of  societal  attitude  Is  de- 
plorable and  must  be  changed.  There 
needs  to  be  public  education  on  the  sub- 
ject of  rape  and  treatment  for  its  victims 
and  the  offenders.  There  is  a  need  for 
strong  legislation  in  this  area  as  well. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R,  14223. 
cosponsored  by  Representative  Yvonne 
BRArrHWATiE  Botike.  which  wotild  estab- 
lish a  National  Center  for  the  Prevention 
and  Control  of  Rape  within  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
It  would  provide  financial  assistance  for 
research  and  demonstration  programs 
Into  the  causes,  consequences,  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  control  of  rape.  It  is 
necessary  to  study  and  evaluate  existing 
laws  dealing  with  rape,  the  causes  and 
social  conditions  that  encourage  rape 
and  the  traditional  social  attitudes  to- 
ward rape  victims  so  that  rape  can  be 
prevented,  rapLsts  convicted,  and  coun- 
seling centers  for  rape  victims  can  effec- 
tively help  these  women. 

This  legislation  is  concerned  with 
funding  projects  that  would  offer  treat- 
ment to  rape  victims  and  offenders  as 
well  as  funding  public  education  pro- 
grams and  self-defense  courses.  It  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  National  Center  to 
compile,  analyze,  and  publish  a  study 


to  be  submitted  to  Congress  aimually. 
The  study  would  make  recommendations 
based  on  the  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  the  Center  conducted.  In 
addition,  the  Center  would  compile  and 
publish  training  materials  for  programs 
and  personnel  engaged  in  preventing 
rape  and  treating  rape  victims.  The 
Center  would  also  function  as  an  infor- 
mation clearinghouse  with  regard  to  the 
prevention  and  control  "of  rape,  the 
treatment  and  counseling  of  the  victims 
and  their  families,  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  offenders. 

The  Women's  Crisis  Center  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich,,  was  the  first  agency  in  this 
country  established  specifically  to  coun- 
sel rape  victims.  It  is  a  nonprofit,  peer 
counseling  service,  organized  and  con- 
trolled by  women  in  the  community. 
They  organized  several  years  ago  In  re- 
sponse to  the  spirallng  increases  in 
rape  and  the  needs  of  its  victims.  They 
have  written  and  designed  a  16-page 
pamphlet  called  Freedom  from  Rape, 
which  deals  with  the  varied  aspects  of 
rape — the  myths  that  surround  it.  how 
to  prevent  an  attack,  what  to  expect 
from  the  police  and  medical  personnel, 
and  the  criminal  and  civil  trial.  One 
article  in  particular  deals  with  many  ol 
the  myths  and  misconceptions  many  of 
us  believe  about  rape  and  the  women 
who  have  been  raped.  This  article  is 
fully  researched  and  supported  by  vari- 
ous studies  done  in  the  United  States — 
most  notably,  the  Philadelphia  study  Dr, 
Menachem  Amir  published  in  1971. 

More  and  more  women  are  beginning 
to  speak  out  about  this  horrifyingly  bru- 
tal experience  and  share  their  insights 
with  other  women  and  men.  It  is  time  all 
Americans  had  a  better  understanding 
of  the  true  realities  of  rape.  I  believe 
this  article  goes  a  long  way  to  clarifying 
the  real  Issues,  I  would  like  to  commend 
to  my  colleagues  the  following  excerpt 
from  "Freedom  Prom  Rape": 
Mttks  Asotrr  Rai^ 
An  extensive  study  of  the  general  problem 
of  rape  was  published  In  1971  by  Menachem 
Amir.  The  results  were  rather  startling  for 
It  showed  that  many  of  our  beliefs  about 
rapists  were  only  myths.  These  myths  are 
numerous,  varied,  and  often  contradictory. 

I.  Perhaps  the  most  common  myth  Is  the 
widely  held  belief  that  a  rapist  Is  a  sexually- 
unfulfilled  man  carried  away  by  a  sudden 
uncontrollable  surge  of  desire.  The  actual 
facts:  Dr.  Amir's  study  showed  that  90  per- 
cent of  group  rapes  were  planned  In  advance 
and  that  58  percent  of  the  rapes  committed 
by  a  single  man  were  planned.  Generally  rape 
Is  NOT  a  crime  of  Impulse.  As  to  the  myth 
that  rapists  are  sexually-unfulfilled.  Dr.  WU- 
Ilam  Prendergast  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Prison  states  that  all  of  the  rapists  that  be 
has  studied  tiad  avaUable  sexual  relation- 
ships. Sixty  percent  of  the  men  In  Dr.  Amir's 
study  were.  In  fact,  married  and  led  normal 
sexual  lives  at  home. 

2.  A  second  myth  la  that  all  rapists  are 
pathologically  slok  and  perverted  men.  Evi- 
dence does  not  support  tills  view  of  the 
rapist.  According  to  Dr.  Amir,  men  convicted 
of  rape  were  found  to  have  normal  sexual 
personalities,  differing  from  the  norm  only 
In  their  greater  tendency  to  express  violence 
and  rage.  Sex.  therefore,  la  not  the  motivating 
factor  m  rape — it  Is  merely  the  chosen  mode 
of  expression.  Alan  Taylor,  a  parole  ofBcer 
who  has  worked  with  rapists  In  the  prison 
facilities  at  San  Luis  Obispo.  California,  said 
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about  the  men.  "Those  men  were  the  most 
normal  men  there." 

3.  Another  popular  myth  Is  that  most 
rapes  occur  in  dark  back  alleys  or  to  women 
who  hltchtilke.  Some  people  feel  the  solu- 
tion to  rape  Is  for  women  to  spend  their  lives 
staying  at  home.  But  Dr.  Amir's  study  clearly 
shows  the  fallacy  In  this  type  of  thinking. 
Over  one  tfiird  of  rapes  are  committed  by  a 
man  who  forces  his  way  Into  the  victim's 
home!  And  over  half  of  all  rapes  committed 
occur  In  a  residence. 

4.  Most  people  believe  that  the  typical  rap- 
ist 18  a  stranger  to  the  victim.  This  Just  isn't 
so.  Women  can't  even  trust  the  men  they 
are  acquainted  with.  A  full  48  percent  of 
the  rapists  that  Dr.  Amir  studied  were  known 
by  the  victim.  Some  were  merely  casual 
friends,  others  were  close  relatives. 

5.  The  age-old  myth  that  black  men  rape 
white  women  at  every  opportunity  la  still 
perpetuated  even  though  Dr.  AnUr  reports 
that  In  93.2  percent  of  rape  cases  both  the 
man  and  the  woman  are  of  the  same  race. 
In  fact,  white  men  attack  black  women  more 
often  than  black  men  attack  white  women. 
(3.6  percent  compared  to  3.3  percent  respec- 
tively). 

6.  Many  people  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
a  raped  woman  was  at  fault  somehow — that 
she  probably  provoked  the  attack.  This  prov- 
ocation, considered  a  mitigating  factor  In  a 
courtroom,  may  consist  of  only  a  gesture  or 
a  way  of  dressing.  Even  using  this  extreme 
scale,  the  Federal  Commission  on  Crimes 
of  Violence  reports  that  only  4  percent  of  re- 
ported rapes  Involved  any  preclpltatlve  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  the  women.  In  some 
cases  preclpltatlve  behavior  la  nothing  more 
than  walking  and  dressing  In  a  way  that  Is 
socially  defined  as  attractive.  Our  society 
lauds  women  who  are  sexy — but  those  un- 
lucky enough  to  be  raped  are  dismissed  as 
tramps. 

7.  Some  persons  really  believe  tliat  rape  is 
Impossible  without  consent,  that  a  normal 
man  cannot  rape  a  normal  woman  unless  be 
has  assistance.  Unfortunately,  It  Is  simply 
not  true  that  a  woman  who  does  not  want  to 
be  raped  can  always  prevent  It.  She  may  be 
knocked  unconscious,  or  may  submit  because 
she  fears  for  her  life  If  she  struggles.  Most 
men  are  physically  stronger  than  most 
women,  and  the  attacker  usually  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  surprise.  There  have  been  In- 
stances where  experienced  policewomen, 
trained  In  self-defense  and  emergency  situa- 
tions, have  been  raped,  despite  all  their  ef- 
forts at  resistance.  There  are  many  men. 
especlaUy  In  American  prisons,  who  are  at- 
taclced  and  sexually  aaaaulted  by  their  fellow 
men — despite  their  superior  strength. 

8.  Another  myth,  upheld  even  by  the  law. 
Is  that  a  woman  cannot  be  raped  by  her  hus- 
band. This  legal  fallacy  Is  a  direct  result  of 
the  age-old  concept  of  a  woman  as  the  prop- 
erty of  her  husband.  Any  act  of  sexual  Inter- 
course to  which  the  woman  does  not  consent 
Is  rape. 

9.  The  common  male  belief  that  women.  In 
fact,  enjoy  rape  when  it  occurs  would  be  hi- 
larious If  It  wasn't  such  a  tragic  and  de- 
structive myth.  The  very  Idea  that  a  woman 
could  enjoy  betag  attacked  by  a  man  she  Is 
not  attracted  to.  that  she  could  enjoy  lietng 
exposed  to  Injury  or  death,  that  she  could 
enjoy  being  treated  In  a  humlUatlng  and 
brutal  fasiilon  is  preposterous. 


ITALIAN-SPEAKINO  CHILDREN  DE- 
SERVE MORE  THAN  "SINK  OR 
SWIM"  SCHOOLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoase.  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podeix)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  prog- 
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ress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  to 
recognize  and  meet  the  special  needs  of 
groups  that  have  suffered  injustices  in 
the  past  for  ethnic  and  other  reasons,  I 
have  wholeheartedly  supported  the  ef- 
forts of  policymakers  ti>  rectify  social 
and  educational  Inequality  of  oppor- 
tunity. I  am.  however,  opposed  to  pro- 
grams that  disregard  and  penalize  some 
Americans,  including  Italian-Americans. 

An  often  overlooked  reality  is  that  Ital- 
ian-Americans encounter  illegal  discrim- 
ination, particularly  in  the  realm  of  edu- 
cation. They  face  special  difficulties  with 
administrators  of  professional  schools, 
particularly  In  medical  schools.  They  are 
also  woefully  under-represented  on  uni- 
versity faculties.  Most  disconcerting  of 
all  is  the  plight  of  children  of  Italian  im- 
migrants. Italian-speaking,  they  are  all 
too  often  throwTi  into  the  English-speak- 
ing classrooms  on  a  slnk-or-swim  basis. 

This  callous  neglect  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  bilingual  needs  of 
these  children  is  shocking.  Approxi- 
mately 25.000  Italian  immigrants  enter 
this  coimtry  each  year.  Recent  surveys 
conducted  by  the  Office  of  Educational 
Program  Research  and  Statistics  refiect 
a  steady  increase  In  school  enrollment  of 
Italian  dominant  children.  They  are  the 
third  largest  group  encountering  difficul- 
ties trith  English.  They  are  also  the  most 
disregarded  in  the  field  of  education. 

The  reason  is  clear.  These  people  are 
being  locked  out  because  they  are  not  the 
proper  ethnic  group — not  because  they 
lack  the  talent,  or  the  preparation,  or 
because  their  numbers  are  so  few. 
Throughout  our  history  Italian-Ameri- 
cans have  constituted  a  very  Important 
minority  group. 

Almost  6,000  language-deficient  Ital- 
ian-American children  do  not  get 
bilingual  training  in  the  city  schools,  ac- 
cordtog  to  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education.  That  means  6,000  young  men 
and  women  who  will  be  marked  for  life 
by  a  lack  of  education.  Failure  to  provide 
a  child  with  instruction  in  the  only  lan- 
guage he  knows,  Italian,  blocks  the 
child's  opportunity  to  become  all  that  he 
is  capable  of  becoming.  Academic  fail- 
ure, reflected  in  lower  reading  scores,  is 
quite  common  in  such  instsuices.  So  are 
the  barriers  he  will  face  In  trying  to  find 
a  Job. 

I  call  upon  the  Federal  Government  to 
remedy  its  callous  neglect  of  the  bilingual 
needs  of  these  new  Americans.  It  Is  a 
demoralizing  experience  for  them  to  be 
thrust  into  a  totally  aUen  environment. 
It  is  also  a  denial  of  their  right  to  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  a  violation  of 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

With  the  more  than  $35  million  pro- 
vided in  the  past  imder  the  Bilingual 
Educational  Act,  no  Federal  funds  were 
spent  on  Italian  programs.  I  hope  the 
same  will  not  be  true  of  the  $60  million 
earmarked  for  bilingual  education  for 
1974-75.  Thus  far,  five  New  York  City 
school  districts  have  submitted  ESEA 
proposals  to  HEW  for  Federal  funds  that 
Include  Italian  programs.  They  are  dis- 
tricts 11.  20.  21.  30,  and  32.  I  hope  addi- 
tional plans  are  submitted,  and  I  strong- 


ly urge  that  all  of  these  proposals  be 
given  the  Federal  funds  they  require. 

My  support  for  these  proposals  has 
been  made  known  to  the  Secretary  of 
HEW.  and  I  trust  the  proposals  will  be 
given  immediate  consideration. 


SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  FUND 
AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre\ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gcntJe- 
man  from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Harring- 
ton I  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague.  Representative  Phrre  S.  du- 
PoNT.  and  I  will  jointly  offer  two  amend- 
ments to  the  foreign  aid  legislation  that 
will  come  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee — on  which  both  of  us  sit — 
this  week  ir.  markup  sessions.  Our 
amendments  concern  the  $100  million 
special  requirements  funds — the  SRF — 
requested  by  the  administration  as  a 
component  of  its  Middle  Eastern  assist- 
ance package  for  this  year. 

PRESroCirnAl.    RXQtJEST 

When  the  President  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  authorize  and  appropriate  SlOO 
million  for  thj  SRF.  he  wrote: 

Tills  fund  win  be  used  for  new  needs  that 
may  arise  as  the  outlines  of  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement take  shape.  Including  provisions  for 
peace-keeping  forces,  refugee  aid  or  settle- 
ment, and  development  projects. 

Daniel  Parker.  Administrator  of  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment— ^U.S.  AID — enlarged  on  this  theme 
when  he  testified  before  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee: 

f  WJe  are  requestmg  »100  million  for  a  Spe- 
cial Requirements  Fund  to  permit  us  to  re- 
spond effectively  In  support  of  our  forelgif 
policy  to  the  rapidly  changing  political  sit- 
uation In  |the  Middle  East). 

The  relevant  section  of  "The  Draft 
Legulation  Requested  by  the  Executive" 
is.  in  my  \iew.  overbroad.  It  reads : 

Sec,  904.  (a)  Special  Requirements  Fund. — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  not  to 
exceed  fiOO.OOO.OOO  to  meet  special  require- 
ments arising  from  time  to  time  In  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  in  addition  to 
funds  otherwise  available  for  such  purposes. 
The  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  section  shall  be  available  for  use  by  the 
President  for  assistance  authorized  by  this 
Act  in  accordance  with  the  provlslotis  ap- 
pUcable  to  the  rumlshlng  of  such  assistance. 
Such  funds  are  authorised  to  remain  avaU- 
able until  expended. 

lb)  The  President  shall  keep  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
currently  Informed  on  the  programming  and 
obligation  of  funds  under  subsection  (a). 

My  colleagues  should  note  two  things 
In  particular  about  this  proposed  lan- 
guage. In  the  first  place,  under  this  draft 
legislation,  the  President  is  not  restricted 
to  the  form  of  assistance  to  be  provided. 
The  President  is  permitted  to  offer — at 
his  discretion — economic  development 
assistance,  security  supporting  assist- 
ance, or  even  military  assistance.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  type  of  assistance 
to  be  provided  Is  critically  important  to 
the  Congress  and  should  not  be  left  en- 
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ttrely  to  the  Executive.  In  addition,  the 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  authorize  and 
appropriate  a  program  about  which  It 
knows  little  or  nothing.  The  amendment 
which  m;  colleague  from  Delaware  and 
I  will  be  oSerlng  addresses  ItseU  to  these 
concerns. 

The  principle  of  the  SRF  Is  founded 
on  two  realities,  which  I  appreciate  and. 
in  principle,  I  support. 

KE£0  roa  6PEC1A1.  BZgClBEMJJCTS  FUND 

The  first  reality  Is  that  a  solution  to 
the  Middle  Eastern  conflict  Is  of  critical 
importance  to  the  United  States.  The 
1973  war  in  the  region  Illustrates  my 
point  In  two  respects.  Over  a  25-year 
period,  a  regional  subsystem  developed  in 
which  various  coimtrles  became  the  cli- 
ent-states of  the  two  superpowers,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  At 
certain  points  In  the  recent  past,  the  two 
superpowers  were  able  to  use  their  In- 
fluence to  contain  the  regional  conflict; 
but  three  times,  since  1956.  the  super- 
powers were  either  unwlllliig  or  unable 
to  reduce  the  Increasing  tensions,  and 
war  was  the  result.  This  situation  be- 
came all  the  more  ominous  with  the 
1973  war.  when  both  countries  felt  so 
committed  to  their  respective  allies  that 
the  superpowers  were  almost  drawn  Into 
a  fateful,  head-to-head  conflict.  While 
I  am  skeptical  that  the  miUtary  alert  of 
October  24.  1973  was  Justlfled  or  neces- 
sary, I  do  believe  that  the  potential  for 
a  .serious  confrontation,  demonstrated  by 
the  October  crisis,  was  sufficiently  grave 
to  point  out  the  absolute  importance  of  a 
general  Middle  East  settlement. 

Also,  the  petroleum  embargo  imposed 
by  the  Arab  producers  should  serve  to 
warn  the  United  Stales,  as  well  as  other 
industrial  nations,  that  raw  material 
producers  are  not  defenseless  interna- 
tional actors.  The  Arab  contingent  of  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries — OPEC — has  based  Its  energy 
policies  on  matters  related  to  the  polit- 
ical questions  of  a  Middle  East  settle- 
ment. While  for  some  oil-producing 
states  economics  were  the  principle  moti- 
vations for  price  increases  and  reduc- 
tions in  supply,  other  states — such  as 
Saudi  Arabia — were  primarily  motivated 
by  the  political  goal  of  securing  a  favor- 
able Mideast  settlement.  The  Ai^bs 
sought  a  favorable  settlement  to  the  con- 
flict, and  had  the  means — through  the 
embargo — to  force  U.S.  action.  The  oil 
embargo,  the  military  alert,  and  the 
quarter  centiu?  of  warfare  in  the  region 
convince  me  of  the  necessity  that  the 
United  States  take  the  Initiative  in  work- 
ing with  Interested  nations  In  securing 
a  general  settlement. 

The  second  reality  upon  which  I  sup- 
port the  SRF  is  the  principle  that  coun- 
tries intent  on  internal  development  are 
comparatively  less  likely  to  engage 
themselves  In  improductlve  external  con- 
flicts. Evidence  for  this  proposition  may 
be  found  in  the  Egyptian  example.  Presi- 
dent Sadat  has  Indicated  in  recent 
months  his  desire  to  attend  to  the  press- 
ing internal  needs  of  his  country.  His 
cooperation  In  the  Israel-Egyptian  dis- 
engagement was  made  possible,  in  port  at 
least,  by  the  US.  intentions  to  provide 
assistance  In  the  reconstruction  of  the 


Suez  Canal  and  Canal  Zone  areas  and  m 
the  Importation  of  certain  commodities 
in  Egyptian  economic  development.  It  Is 
my  belief  that  this  same  proposition 
holds  for  the  other  countries  in  the  re- 
gion— Syria.  Jordan,  and  Israel.  These 
countries  must  be  confident  of  their  se- 
curity, and  it  is  lor  this  reason  that  U.S. 
mediation  will  be  important.  But  just  as 
significant  will  be  the  assistance  that  this 
country  may  provide  to  turn  these  na- 
tion's attentions  from  war  to  more  con- 
structive purposes. 

Thus,  I  believe  that  carefully  formu- 
lated development  assistance  programs 
to  countries  In  the  Middle  East  will  lu- 
bricate the  negotiating  process  that  has 
begun,  and  may  Improve  the  chance  for 
a  lasting  settlement.  This  conclusion 
causes  me  to  support  a  foreign  assist- 
ance package  for  the  Middle  East. 

AIH  TO  5YB1A 

The  administration's  request  for  the 
special  requirements  fund  and  the 
testimony  In  support  of  that  request,  is 
ambiguous  on  one  major  point:  The  re- 
cipient of  SRF  moneys.  The  President 
has  not  said  one  word  on  this  issue. 
There  has  been,  however,  considerable 
speculation  in  the  press.  An  April  28. 
1974.  dispatch  by  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer suggests  that  the: 

5100  znUUon  contingency  fund  could  be 
tapped  for  economic  aid  to  Syria  ir  it  Is  co- 
operative In  upcoming  peace  negotiations. 

At  first.  Dr.  Kissinger  was  equivocal 
about  the  possibility  that  Syria  was  the 
designated  recipient  of  the  SRF;  but  he 
would  not  rule  it  out  in  any  event.  In  a 
late  April  article,  appearing  In  the  Wash- 
ington Star-News,  Jeremiah  O'Leary 
reported  on  a  press  brleflng  given  by  a 
State  Department  spokesman,  John 
King.  Mr.  OXeary  wrote : 

Diplomatic  observers  saw  considerable  In- 
fluence In  King's  statement  tliat  he  would 
"not  exclude  Syria  from  the  aid  package." 
Before  yesterday,  the  State  Department  had 
said  only  that  It  would  be  premature  to  dis- 
cuss any  post-settlement  aid  program  In- 
volving the  Syrians. 

Finally,  Dr.  Kissinger  suggested  more 
concrete  plans  for  the  SRF  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. As  a  correspondent  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  reported : 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  Is 
urging  Congress  to  support  the  momentum 
of  peace  In  the  Middle  East  with  new  foreign- 
aid  programs. 

Speclflcally.  he  links  a  tioo  million  request 
in  the  foreign-assistance  bUl  now  before  the 
House  to  use  In  Syria,  Including  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  town  of  Kuneltra  on  the  Golan 
Heights. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  administration 
witnesses  were  guUty  of  duplicity  when 
they  could  not — or  would  not — explain 
their  plans  for  programing  and  obligat- 
ing SRF  moneys.  The  Middle  East  situ- 
ation Is  still  In  a  state  of  flux,  and  I  am 
sensitive  to  the  dllHcultles  the  admin- 
istration must  experience  as  it  attempts 
to  negotiate  simultaneously  with  foreign 
nations  and  with  the  Congress. 

■yet.  it  remains  a  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress Is  being  asked  to  authorlie  and  ap- 
propriate $100  million  for  a  program 
without  knowing  any  of  the  specifics  of 
the  proposal. 


I  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
provide  assistance  to  Syria  If  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  such  assistance  would 
facilitate  diplomatic  efforts  in  the  area. 
Just  as  the  Involvement  of  Egypt  was 
critical  to  the  initiation  of  peace  talks, 
Syria  will  be  critical  to  the  successful 
conclusion  of  such  talks.  As  such  I  sup- 
port the  principle  of  the  special  require- 
ment fimd. 

CONGBESSIONAI.   COHTVOL   NEEDED 

Still,  this  ill-defined  program — Indi- 
cated by  the  broad  authority  contained 
In  the  SRF  section — should  be  more  care- 
fully drawn.  Speclflcally,  an  amendment 
to  the  foreign  aid  bill  should  assert  con- 
gressional authority  over  the  particu- 
lars of  any  assistance  programs  to  be 
provided  under  the  SRF. 

I  believe  that  the  amendments  to  be 
offered.  Jointly,  by  Representative  un- 
PONT  and  myseU,  serve  that  pturpose. 

Our  first  amendment  restricts  the  use 
of  SRF  moneys  to  economic  development 
assistance.  By  design,  under  our  pro- 
posal, the  administration  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  providing  security  support- 
ing assistance  or  military  assistance.  If 
the  United  States  Is  Intent  on  promoting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  it  would  be 
wholly  Inconsistent  for  us  to  provide 
assistance  which  would  Increase  the 
military  capabilities  of  any  of  the  coun- 
tries, as  either  of  these  other  forms  of 
assistance  would  do.  The  rationale  tor 
US.  assistance  is  to  contribute  to  the 
willingness  of  those  countries  to  concen- 
trate their  effects  on  internal  develop- 
ment. Only  economic  development  as- 
sistance is  Justifiable. 

The  second  amendment  requires  a 
complete  report  of  the  President  as  to 
the  particulars  of  any  assistance  grant 
to  be  made  tmder  the  SRF.  The  Presi- 
dent would  be  required  to  report  the 
intended  recipient,  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  received  by  that  recipient,  and  the 
purpose  for  each  assistance  to  be  funded 
by  the  SRF. 

The  second  amendment  also  contains 
the  provision  that  would  prohibit  the 
Pre,>adent  from  obligating  or  expending 
moneys  from  the  fimd  imless  the  Con- 
gress has  passed,  within  45  legislative 
days  after  the  report,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution approving  the  proposed  SRF  as- 
sistances In  all  its  particulars — as  to 
recipient,  amotmt.  and  piuT>ose.  It  is  a 
primary  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  authorize  and  appropriate  moneys  for 
foreign  and  military  assistance  pro- 
grams. In  its  present  form,  the  adminis- 
tration SRF  request  calls  for  an  inordi- 
nate delegation  of  congressional  author- 
ity. Our  amendment  does  not  assault  the 
principle  of  Presidential  execution  of 
foreign  policy;  It  only  asserts  congres- 
sional prerogatives  in  the  formulation  of 
policy,  and  the  expenditure  of  funds. 

One  hundred  million  dollars  is  a  great 
deal  of  money.  The  Middle  East  is  still 
a  volatile  region.  It  would  be  the  height 
of  irresponsibility  for  the  Congress  to 
issue  a  carte  blanche  to  the  administra- 
tion when  so  many  delicate  issues  are  at 
stake. 

By  authorizing  the  special  require- 
ments fimd,  with  the  controls  that  our 
amendments  would  Impose,  the  Con- 
gress would  Indicate  its  support  for  the 
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principle  of  a  special  requirements  fund, 
while  reserving  ultimate  congressional 
approval  until  such  time  as  the  specifics 
are  fully  fleshed. 

The  special  requirements  fund  may, 
In  the  end,  prove  to  be  of  great  value; 
but  the  risk  to  all  concerned  is  too  great 
to  approve  the  establishment  of  the 
Fund  without  adequate  congressional 
authority. 

Copies  of  our  amendments  follow: 

AUBTDUEHT   TO    H  Jt.  

(Offered  by  Mr.  Harrington) 

Page  3,  line  II,  after  "»100,000,000"  Inaert 
the  following:  "to  furnish  assistance  under 
chapter  a  of  part  I  of  this  Act  (development 
assistance)". 

Page  8,  line  16,  strike  out  "this  Act"  and 
Insert  "such  chapter  2"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Page  3.  strike  out  lines  30  through  M.  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  President  may  only  obligate  or 
expend,  for  each  foreign  country,  funds  au- 
thorized under  this  section  after — 

"(1)  he  reports  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
of  Porelga  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  concerning  (A) 
the  name  of  such  foreign  country,  (B)  the 
amount  of  such  funds  to  b«  made  available 
to  such  country,  and  (C)  the  purpose  for 
which  such  funds  are  to  be  made  available  to 
such  country;  and 

"(2)  the  Congress,  within  46  legislative 
days  after  receiving  any  report  under  para- 
graph (1),  passes  a  concurrent  resolution 
stating  In  substance  that  It  favors  the  provi- 
sions of  the  report  provided  by  clauses  (A), 
(B),and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)." 


SJi.  11500 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  lllnois  (Mr.  Shipley)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tainly pleased  that  the  House  has  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  strict  controls  over 
strip  mining  operations.  I  joined  in  the 
fight  for  HJl.  11500  amid  strong  Industry 
opposition  because  our  environment  and 
our  citizens  have  not  received  enough 
protection  from  large  coal  Interests. 

Although  Illinois  ranks  third  among 
the  States  in  the  production  of  strip 
mined  coal,  there  are  no  active  strip 
mines  in  my  district  at  the  present  time. 
Areas  in  my  district  have  previously  l)een 
stripped,  but  in  recent  years,  strip  min- 
ing has  ceased. 

Yet,  coal  reserves  are  still  abimdant. 
and  citizens  of  the  village  of  Catlin  In 
the  northern  part  of  my  district  are 
again  threatened  by  the  quest  for  coal. 
Citizens  of  the  Catlin  area  have  organ- 
ized Into  the  Association  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  Catlin  Township  and  are  strug- 
gling to  prevent  the  devastation  of  val- 
uable farmland.  A  large  coal  corporation 
has  bought  several  thousand  acres  of 
very  productive  farmland  in  Catlin 
Township  with  the  Intention  of  stripping 
the  land  to  remove  the  imderlying  coal. 
The  proposed  strip  mine  would  surround 
the  village  of  Catlin  on  the  north,  east, 
and  west.  The  coal  corporation  involved 
has  stated  that  they  have  "a  long  tradi- 
tion of  re.sponslveness  to  public  Input." 
but  In  reality,  they  have  proven  other- 
wise. 


.  In  March  of  1973.  two  representatives 
of  the  Association  for  the  Preservation  of 
Catlin  Township  testified  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  They  told  of  their  situation 
and  testified  of  the  need  for  strong  legis- 
lation to  preserve  valuable  land  and  to 
protect  citizens  from  strip  mine  opera- 
tors. Many  of  their  suggestions  have  been 
Incorporated  into  the  language  of  HM. 
11500. 

Now.  H.R.  11500  has  passed  the  House 
and  will  hopefully  soon  become  law  and 
give  these  struggling  citizens  some  relief. 


AMENDMENT  TO  PROVIDE  EXPORT 
CONTROLS  ON  CRIME  EQUIP- 
MENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre%'ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vandci  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow. 
Thursday,  August  1.  1974,  I  intend  to 
offer  the  following  amendment  to  HJl. 
15264,  the  Export  Administration  Act.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  today  the  other 
body  passed  this  amendment.  The  pro- 
posal is  designed  to  license,  monitor,  and 
control  the  export  of  crime  control  de- 
vices to  countries  which  might  use  such 
equipment  to  threaten  fundamental  hu- 
man and  civil  liberties. 

The  amendment  follows: 

amendmekt  orrERED  BY  Ma.  Vanik  to 
BM.  15264.  AS  BEroann 

On  page  3,  Immediately  after  line  7,  Uuart 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  Section  4  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969  (60  D.S.O.  App.  2403)  Is 
amended  to  include  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(f)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  after 
consulting  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  shall  establish  regulations  for  the 
Ucensing  of  exports  of  all  police.  law  enforce- 
ment, or  security  equipment  manufactured 
for  use  In  surveUlance,  eavesdropping,  crowd 
control,  interrogations,  or  penal  retribution. 

"(2)  Any  Ucense  proposed  to  be  issued  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  reviewed  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress.  The  Congress  shall  have  a  pe- 
riod of  sixty  calendar  davs  of  continuous 
session  of  both  Houses  alter  the  date  on 
which  the  Ucense  Is  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress to  disapprove  the  Issuance  of  a  license 
by  the  adoption  In  either  House  of  a  resolu- 
tion disapproving  the  proposed  Ucense. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuri-, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  may  by  regulation  exempt  Individual 
countries  and  speclflc  categories  of  poUce,  law 
enforcement,  or  security  equipment  from  the 
congressional  review  and  disapproval  au- 
thority set  forth  In  paragraph  (2)  If  he  finds 
and  determines  export  of  the  equipment 
would  not  threaten  fundamental  human  and 
civil  liberties." 

On  page  3.  Une  8.  strike  "(b)"  and  In- 
sert "(c)". 


VETERANS'  PENSION  LEGISLATION 
(Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  morning  the  Subcommittee  on 


Compensation  and  Pension  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  opened  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  subject  of  veterans' 
pension  benefits.  Both  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr,  TiaouE).  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dork)  .  chair- 
man of  the  fall  committee,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  recognizing  the  need  for  ac- 
tion in  this  Important  area  of  veterans 
legislation. 

The  200  bUls  that  are  the  subject  of 
these  hearings  attest  to  the  great  in- 
terest of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  providing  a  measure  of 
relief  for  older  veterans  living  on  fixed 
Incomes  and  trying  to  exist  despite  con- 
tinually rising  costs  of  living. 

I  have  given  considerable  thought  to 
the  subject  of  non-servlee-coimected 
pensions.  Two  areas,  in  particular,  are 
deserving  of  our  prompt  attention.  First, 
we  must  Insure  that  the  older  veteran 
who  is  now  on  the  pension  rolls  receives 
an  Increase  in  his  monthly  payment  that 
is  commensurate  with  the  Increased  cost 
of  living.  Second,  we  must  make  certain 
that  increases  in  social  security  do  not 
result  in  the  termination  of  pension  ben- 
efits for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
other  wars. 

To  provide  some  relief  in  these  areas 
of  Interest,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  bUl  that  wlU  permit  vet- 
erans who  are  receiving  pensions  un- 
der PubUc  Law  86-211  and  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  75  years  to  receive 
the  so-called  housebound  pension  allow- 
ance of  $44  monthly  payable  in  addi- 
tion to  their  basic  rate  of  pension.  Vet- 
erans who  are  already  in  receipt  of  the 
greater  allowances  for  aid  and  attend- 
ance would  not  be  eligible  lor  this  pay- 
ment. 

Additionally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  will 
increase  the  Income  limits  of  current 
law  by  $400,  thus  Insuring  that  no  vet- 
eran will  have  his  pension  terminated 
as  the  result  of  the  11-percent  increase 
in  social  security  payments  received  In 
1974. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  hearings  that 
began  this  morning.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
result  In  favorable  action  on  my  bill  or 
other  legislation  to  provide  more  gen- 
erous pension  benefits  for  older  veterans. 
For  the  information  of  Members,  a  copy 
of  my  bill  follows: 

HR.  16180 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  states  of 
America  In  Conffresa  assembled.  That  section 
415  of  Utle  38.  United  Slates  Code,  Is  amended 
as  follows : 
(s)  Subsection  (bid)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  deletmg  ••»2600"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "tSOOO" 

(2)  by  deleting  the  period  after  "8  cents" 
and  InserUng  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
",  but  In  no  event  shall  the  monthly  rate  of 
pension  be  less  than  84.". 

lb|  Subsection  (c)  of  such  secUon  415  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  deleting  "$2800"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$3000".     , 

(2)  by  deleting  the  period  after  "5  cents" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng- 
".  but  m  no  event  shall  the  monthlv  rate  of 
pension  be  less  than  $4". 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  «ectton  415  U 
amended — 
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1 1 )  by  deleting  "M800"  wherever  It  appears 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "«4200". 

(21  by  deleting  the  period  after  "3  cents" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
",  but  In  no  event  shall  the  monthly  rate  of 
pension  be  less  than  $6.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  S2I  of  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a I  Subsection  (b)   Is  amended — 

1 1 )  by  deleting  •■82600'"  wherever  it  appears 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "MOOO". 

(2)  by  deleting  the  period  after  "8  cents" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
".  but  In  no  event  shall  the  monthly  rate  of 
pension  be  less  than  SlO.". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  521  Is 
amended  by  deleting  "S3800"  wherever  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$4200". 

(CI  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  521  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(el  The  monthly  rate  payable  to  any 
veteran  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  shall  be 
Increased  by  344  if  the  veteran — 

"(1)  has  a  disability  rated  as  permanent 
and  total  and — 

"(A)  has  an  additional  disability  or  dis- 
abilities Independently  ratable  at  00  per 
centum  or  more,  or 

"(Bl  by  reaaon  of  his  disability  or  disabil- 
ities. 18  permanently  housetKmnd  but  does 
not  qualify  for  the  aid  and  attendance  rate 
under  subsection  (d):  or 

"(2)  has  attained  age  75  and  does  not 
qualify  for  the  aid  and  attendance  rate 
under  subsection  (d)." 

SBC.  3.  Section  541  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing "32.600"  wherever  It  appears  and  Insert- 
ing m  lle:\  thereof  "»3.0O0". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing "t3.800"  wherever  It  appears  and  Insert- 
ing m  lien  thereof  "34.200". 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  January  1, 1975,  except  that 
the  amendments  made  by  section  2(c)  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sec- 
ond calendar  month  following  enactment. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  loUowlng  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Heinz),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Keup.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Talcott.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cohen,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKiHNXY.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CiBVELAND,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breaitx)  ,  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzhg.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoNZALzE.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PoDiLL.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HARRn>GTOH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Shipley,  for  S  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 


Mr.  Landcrebe,  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  Record,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record  and  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $973. 

Mr.  Keup  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  Mr.  Siziger  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Plynt,  his  remarks  Immediately 
following  those  of  Mr.  Waogojinir  today 
on  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  69. 

Ms.  Abzug  to  extend  her  remarks  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  during  the 
offering  of  the  Long  amendment. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Heinz)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  i 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Hanraran. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Syuhs  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Derwinski  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  MizELL  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  Hoter. 

Mr.  Hosher  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Prttchard. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Whitehtjrst. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Bauman  In  five  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breaux)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs.  BocGS  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Eraser  In  five  instances, 

Ms.  Abzug  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  BowEH, 

Mr.  Sarbanes  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California 
in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Mink  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Koch  in  Ave  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  HCNOATE. 

Mr.  Lehman  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  Stokes 

Mr.  O-Hara. 

Mrs.  Sullivan, 

Mr.  Rogers, 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr,  TiERNAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr,  Milford. 

Mr.  Podell. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT. 


ENROLLED  nn.TJ8  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Administration,    reported    that 


House 


that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  5094.  An  act  to  amend  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  teclassifica- 
tlon  of  positions  of  deputy  United  States 
marshal,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HJl.  14592.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1975  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and' 
other  weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component  and 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
to  authorize  the  military  training  student 
loads  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJt.  15472.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture  Environmental  and  Consum- 
er Protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jtme  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Wayne  L.  Hays. 

CKairman. 

Examined  and  found  truly  enroUed. 

July  31,  1974. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

On  July  30.  1974: 

H.R.  15481.  An  act  to  secure  to  the  Con- 
gress additional  time  in  which  to  consider 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  which  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  April  32. 
1974. 

On  July  31, 1974: 

R.B.  S094.  An  act  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  reclassifica- 
tion of  positions  of  deputy  United  States 
marshal,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  14593.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1975  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft.  missUes.  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  persotmel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civil- 
ian personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  to  authorize  the  military  training  stu- 
dent loads  and  for  other  purpoeea. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr,  BREADX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m,)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  1*1115- 
day,  August  1, 1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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COMMITTEE  EMPLOVEES 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICUITUIIE 


„.    ,.    .  .^    .  '""« 30.  1974. 

(0  tne  Crerk  ot  the  House: 

The  above- meiition«d  committeo  or  subcommittee  pur. 
'.""'' .'"..f?'";  J,^""'  °'  '*'•  Loglil.tive  Reoitaniiation 
?'  °\  ,'",S-./"'''"  '-"•  S"''  "^  Congre».  aporomt 
August  Z.  1946.  as  ameflded.  submits  tlie  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  e.month  period  from 
January  1  fo  June  30.  1974,  inclusrvl.  loeethef  »Kh  total 
funds  authorized  oe  appropriated  and  eipended  by  it- 


Name  of  employee        Profossion 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-moflth 

period 
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To  the  Clerk  of  the  House; 


July  15.  1974 


«13.9S3.42 
12. 196. 74 
13.727.22 
13.017.06 
9.638.M 
I0.12S.48 
13.218.22 
12,617.10 
IS,  13$.  16 


Name  of  employee        Profesaion 


Permanent  staff; 

lo*"' P;  O'Neal General  counsel $18,00a00 

Hyde  H.Murray Associate  counsel 17  985  72 

John  V,  Rainbcit do  - .  14  301  IS 

fo«lerC.*est Stall  director      15  715  50 

Louis  TEasley Press  assistant 14,301.18 

Steven  S.Allen Stall  ccnsullanl. ......  8.526  32 


Mariofie  B,  Johnson 
Peggy  L.  Pecore. .   - . 
Betty  M.  Prezioso 
Mary  L.  (toss  (bMin- 
niiuMai  1.1974). 


Stall  assistant.. 

do 

----.ilo 

Printing  editor.. 


Robert  C.  Nicholas SlafI  assisUnl 

George  A.  Urian oo 

Oempsey  B.  Mizelle do 

Charles  W.  Snodgiass do 

John  G,  Plashal do 

Bryon  S.  Nielson do 

J,  Da.id  Wilson "do 

Amenco  S.  Miconi  do 

Derek  J.  Vandetschaaf do .u 

Total  gross      5°A'','>i, "!'»'» "lo .'..■       8.'696,40 

salary  during      «icnard  N.  Malow do 13.543  26 

6-monlh      f'ederick  F.  pnuger do 17.313.12 

period      JohnG.  Oslhaus do 10.977.00 

Paul  L  Thomson do  9  663  IK 

Charles  G.Hardin...:::;:::;;* ?•«?•!? 

Edwin  F.  Powers do 

Gordon  E.  Casey do 

C.  William  Smith Staff  assistant  (from' 

Mar.  17). 
Nicholas  G.  Cavarocchi. .  Stall  assrstanl  (from 

Mar.  16). 

Karen ).  Schubeck Staff  assistant.... 

Lawrence  C.  Miller Editor 

PaolV.Faimet  Assistant eiiiUt.:'" 

Gerard  J.  Chouinard Administrativt 

assistant. 


9.427.36 
9.427.36 
9.427.36 
6.000.00 


Staff  assistant 1.571.21 


Martha  S.  Hannah 

(Uifough  Jan.  30. 

1974). 
George  Mrsslbeck 

Chrougb  Feb.  28, 

1974) 
Inyestigative  stalf : 
Mildred  P.  Basley Staff  assistant 9  427  26 


Printing  editor.. 


Mary  P.  Shaw do.. 

Dons  Lodle  Farmarco do 

JuliaW.Kogut do.. 

Glenda  L.  Temple do 

BanStrolmeoger  Stall  AssWant." 

Hunter  (through 

March  31. 1974). 

LydisVacing Staff  assistant.. 

Anita  Brown do. 

Stephen  J.  Pringie do.: 

Emily  KatMrloe  Wulll do....;..; 

Linda  J.  Coomer  (be- do. 

ginning  Apr.  1. 1974). 
Diane  M.  Keyser  (be-  ...do...  . 
■       ■.I9>4). 


ginning  Apr-  1, 
Janet    Jaenke    (tiegin' 
ning  May  27,  lS74). 


7,677.16 
7.667.16 
8.857.75 
9. 857. 75 
1.702.52 


1,611.86 
6.973.37 
6, 286. 20 
3. 234. 18 
2,124.99 

2,625.00 


Funds  authofired  or  appropriated  for  committee 

(WendHiires S150.000  00 

Additional  funds  authorlred 150,000.00 

'«".-■.- i.- 300.000.00 

Amount  of  eapendiutres  previously  reported 103  175  46 

Amount  expended  from  Dec.  31. 1973  to  June  30 

1™ - 71.339.19 

Tt4al  amount  expended  Jan.  1.  1973  to  June  30 
"" -    179.514.65 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1974 120  485  35 

W.R,  POAGE,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

July  15,  1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  abawe-menlioned  committee  or  subcoinnittee,  pur. 
leant  to  section  134(b)  of  Hie  "Ugislaliee  Reorganiaalion 
kl  of  1946,"  Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approead 
August  2.  1945,  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1974,  inclusive,  together  wi:h  totsl 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it; 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Name  ot  empleyee        Profeuion 


«eithF  Mainland Clerk  and  stall  director.    S1S,000,00 

JavB.Howe .  Reemployed  annuitant.        3,702,00 

6,  HoflwrSJiarin.^ Staff  assistant ..      18,000.00 

""■""'  ---      .       .  4,110-00 

18, 000. 00 
18, 000  00 
18, 000, 00 
18. 000.  DO 
18.000.00 
18.000.00 
18.000.00 
18.000.00 
16.171.74 
15.721.74 
16, 897, 14 
14.218.62 
14,218.62 


Eugene  8.  Wiihe)m...._  Reempiovcd  aonuitant 

Samuel  R.Pfeston,-...  SlartsssisUirt... 

Hunter  L-  SpilUn..    ._ do 

Henry  A.  NeJt.Jr _  do'.. 

Aubrey  A.  Gunnel$ do" 

Mofte  E.Evans.. dO 

EarlC.Silsby _ do    . 

Peter  J.  Murphy. Jr.... do*.-    .  _ 

Ea*ard  E.  Lombard -.  do. 

JohnM.Gafrity do     — 

R&twrt  B.  Fostw 'io'  - 

Wilton  e.  MeiadHh do"— 

Thomas  J.  KiittWd do"    . 

Dffoald  E.  Richbouri do  " 


Austin  G.  Smith 

OaleM.Shulaw 

Gemma  M.  Weiblincer.. 


3.946.32 


Claricat  assistant 

do 

Administrative 
assistant  to  Labor- 
.      .  .    ..  „  HEW  sut)committee. 

Virginia  M.  Keyser Clencal  assistant 

Jane  A.  Meredith .do 

Betty  A,  Swanson Clerical  assistant  (to 

Mar.  8>. 
Eva  K.Harris _„  Clerical  assistant 5.010.92 


9.062.40 
7.896.82 


6. 6U.  10 
5.  567. 16 
2. 795. 18 


Harcia  L  Matts. .. 
Sandra  A.  Gilbert.. 
Patricta  A.  Kemp.. 


...do , 

..do.. 


Clerical  assistant  (from 
Feb.  U). 

Christine  Stockman Clerical  assistant  (from 

Apr.  8). 

Randolph  Thomas Hesseni^r 

Francis  M.Hugo Minority  derk'"^ 

B.  Enid  Morrrson Start  assistani  to  mi- 
nority, 
Mary  H.  Smallwood Cleiical  assistant  (ma- 

lority). 

Samuei  A.  Mabry do 

Catherine  M,  voytko do 

T.  Rotwrt  Garretson do 

Naomi  A.  Rich... do 

Laura  E.  Linebefry do 

SusanLShaw do 

George  F.  Allen do..  . 

Robert  M.  Walker Clerical  assistant  (ma- 

..   ^  Jwily)  (to  May  31). 

Michael  J.  O'Nei! Clerical  assistant  (ma- 

JOfity). 

Freda  J.Shtppard do 

Diane  RiMy Clerical  assisunt(ma- 

|ority)(from  Mar. 

David  K.  Kehl Clerical  assistant  (mi- 

floirty). 

Patiences.  Vaccaro do 

Anna  L.  Lameodola Clerical  assistant  (mi- 
nority) (to  Mar  31). 
Lawrence  E.Siegel Clerical  assistant  (mi- 
nority). 

Charles  M.  Seeger do 

Stephen  T.  Adams... do 

Karens,  Vajley do ,.„ 

Beverly  B.  Thterwechtef do 

Mary  Ann  Bond Clerical  issistant  (mi- 
nority) (to  Jan.  31). 
WairenS.  Chase.. aericaTassistant 

(minority)  to 

Feb  21) 
Dorothea  Dickinson...      Clerical  assistant 

(minority)  (from 

Mat.  1). 
wndon  A.  Achilles Clerical  assistant 

(minority)  (from 

Feb.  3), 
Robert  F.  Dugan Clerical  assistant 

(minority)  (from 

Feb.  1>. 
Dlirid  Clement .    Clerical  assistant 

(minority)  (Irom 

Mar.  27), 
Grace  E.  Warren  _ Clerical  assistant 

(minority)  (Irom 

Apr-  1). 
Jimmy  R.  Fairchild.- —  Clerical  assistant 

(minority)  (from 

Apr  1). 
Gladys  Meir Clerical  assistani 

(minority)  (from 

May  1). 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  75?  896  77 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30. 1974- -      845.660.29 

Total  amount  eipended  from  July  1,  1973,  to 

June  30, 1974 -.._ 1.598.557.06 

GEORGE  MAHON,  Chairman. 


6.283.14 
7.333.92 

4.977.79 


6.S23.20 
IS.  7S0. 00 
13.375.02 

8.134.98 

S.  134. 98 
7. 807. 50 
7. 807.  SO 
8,066.08 
7. 391.  S8 
7, 807. 50 
8.134.98 
5,238.50 

U.  524.68 

8.749.98 
2.966.10 


8,500.02 
3.457.35 

10,859.24 

11.524.68 

11.500.02 
10,500.00 
7.000.00 
1,055.61 

2.968.49 


The  above-mentioned  committee  or  lutjcommitlet  pur- 
STL*".^""  ^^^^  *'  '*»  "LegislatiM  RMrginiiition 
^*  "I  \^/..  ^"^'^'^  ^^  W-  7^  Coocms,  approved 
August  2,  i946.  as  amended,  subm.u  Ilie  following  report 
snowing  the  name,  profession,  and  toUl  salary  o(  each 
person  employed  by  it  doring  the  6-mofllh  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1974.  inclusive,  together  wi*h  toUl 
funds  authorised  or  apDrapriated  and  expended  by  it; 


Name  of  employee         Profeision 


Total  gnm 

aalanr  during 
6-inontn 


S.943.S4 
12.024.72 
14.432.76 

7.366.67 

9.870.83 

7.654.17 
15,741.60 
11.229. 96 

9  963.18 


Cornelius  R.  Anderson.. 


Chief.  Surveys  and  in- 
vestigations stsH. 

Oirtctof,  surveys  and 
investigations  staff 

David  A.  Schmidt Isl  assistut  director, 

surveys  and  investi- 

Stioos  ttifl  (to  Apr. 
>  (director  from 

Demit  F.  Creedon,  Jr. . .  2d  assistant  director, 
surveys  and  investi- 
gations staR  (to  Apt. 
30)(lstsssi$tant 

„    .     ^  director  from  May  1). 

MatKiB  S-  Ramey 2d  assistant  director. 

surveys  and  invtsti* 

eitmns  staff  (from 
«y  I). 
Genevieve  A.  Mealy Administrative  assisl- 


Leroy  R.  Kirkpalnck 


12.000.00 


ant 

Secretary 

Secretary  (to  Feb.  IG}.. 
Secretary  (from  Feb.  1). 


7.680.00 
MOOlOO 

3.708.35 


Frances  May , 

Sharon  K.  Tinsiey.  . 

Ann  M.  Stoll _.. 

Agriculture,  DepaniTHint 
ot— 

R.W-Brannon _.-   investigator 19  27S  80 

John  S.  Robison ._.  do 4  740  88 

Air  Force  Audit  Agency: 

Donald  i.  Gibtt do „       13  334  50 

Army  Audit  Agency: 

Stephen  L  Keeter do 3  741.78 

Commerce,  Department 


Edward  Lombard.. do „ 

William  E-  Hickey do... 

Defense  Contract  Audit 

Agency:  Maurice  A, 

Herron - do 

Federal  Aviation 
Administration : 

Ronald  N.  Bell do 

General  Services 

AdminisiralKKi:  Kevin 

F.  Flanagan do 

National  Aeronautics 

and  Space 

Administration: 

Francis  Stepka ..do 

Contract  employees: 

Leonsfd  M  Walters... do .,      10:000.00 


5. 834.  IB 

4,994.57 


7.640.33 


10, 719. 7S 


7.797.83 


17.406.16 


Andrew  J.  Shannon.. 
Mary  Alice  Sauer., 

Federal  Bureau  ot 

Investigation: 

Stuart  W,  Angevine.. 


..do..     

Administrative 
assistant. 


12.500.00 
3.800.00 


William  M- Baker do  . 

Cart  l_  Bennett 

Willis  Bennett  Jr 

Lane  M,  Bonner.  )r 

Andrew  P.  Bcsko 

Ronald  B  Carpenter... 

Gerard  C,  Carroll 

W.  Dana  Carson 

Bernard  E.  Cutngan 

John  F.  Connaughton.... 


Investigator. 14,313.84 


.-do., 
..do.. 
..do.., 
..do.. 
..do... 
..do... 


11.919.60 
14.994.96 
14,313.84 
6.321.60 
13.232.16 
14,313.84 
14,313.84 
14.994.96 
10.918.56 

12.17a40 

W.LeeColwBll do 4  379  20 

Robert  M.  Franklin do 14  313.84 

Paul  K.  Funkhouier do 4.313.76 

John  6.  Goedtel do 14  664.40 

James  H.GeeT do 7,223.04 

Eugene  C.  Gies do 14,144.88 

William  P.  Haynes do 12,941.28 

Russell  N.  Kamin do 10  708.00 

Edwin  J.  Kelly do 13,632.72 

Martin  F.  Maher do I  743.60 

Joseph  Malyniak.Jr do 13,97128 

James  P.  Mansfield do 14,313.84 

Richard  f.  McEIiece do U  654.40 

Joseph  L.  MictiatiW do 14,654.40 

EarleJ.  Morns do 13,973.28 


Mirlon  S.  Ranw 

Tfunias  0.  RMailWL. 
Etlmmv.Sduun.... 
Charles  CSMu 

....dt 

-...Ho. 

do 

....     11.919.60 

....      I4.313.S4 

14  313  84 

RaimondE-TaHn.... 

Jo£.A.Va>Wwan. 
WllilaiiiH.«fil3,Jr.. 

H.BtanHiWooi 

Am  K.  Stall....- 

Marie  L.Strittnistter.. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Cleili-typisi 

.  ...do -... 

....       9,670.32 
....      14.994.96 
....      U,9M.K 
712.01 
3.93L76 

26174 
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COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS— Continued 


Ninia  of  wnploVM         Profession 


Totil  greu 

salanr  during 

S-month 

period 


Eederal  Bureau  ot  InvesliKtioft— Conlinued 

PuneliMunfo -  Clerk-typisL 

fWwcca  F.  Singleton do. - 

Health  Banefib  (FBI).. 

Ufc  liOHrMCt  (FBI) , 

RBUieweiUffBI)... - 

nCA(FBl) 

Trwrift 


^309.60 
3.467.52 
S.  072. 69 
1. 534. 86 
26, 769.  SO 
262.59 
296,325.71 

10.333.78 


Funds  autboriied  or  approp'iated  for  committee 
expenditures . . $1, 624. 865. 00 


764, 610. 52 
827. 626. 10 


Amount  of  eipenditures  previously  reported 

Amount  expended  frgtn  Jan.  1  to  Juna  30, 1974. 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1, 1973  to 
June  30. 1974... 1.592.236.62 

Btlanca  unexpended  as  of  June  30. 1974. —  32. 628.  38 

GEOttGE  MAHON.  Chairman. 

COMMinEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

July  3.  1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  ttte  House: 

Th«  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  Section  134<b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiration 
Act  of  1946,  Putiljc  Uw  601,  79lh  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  follovring  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6-moRth  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1974.  inclusive,  together  wtlh  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 

Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-month 
period 


ffifflc  of  employee        Profeuion 


Frank  M  Slatinshek Chief  counsel.. 

William  H.  Cook Counsel 

John  J,  Ford Professional  staff 

member. 

Raloh  Marshall _ da 

George  Mortis Counsel 

James  F.  Shumate do 

William  H.  Hogan.Jr do. 

Anthony  R.  Battista Professional  staff 

mimber  (from  Jan. 

21X 
A.  A.TiMien> Proftssional  staff 


C.  Kim  Wlncoo Counsel  (from  Jan.  28). 

Oneta  L.  StockstJII Executive  secretary 

Michael  A.  West Executive  secretary 

(from  June  11). 
H.  Hollisler  Cantus Professional  staff 

member  (througfi 


Jan.  13). 

Bemiece  K»(ino*ski,. 

.  Sacfetaiy.. 

L  Louise  Ellis 

*).:.. 

Edna  E.  Johnson 

*>...- 

loois  E-  McDonald 

do.... 

AnnR.  Willett 

*)-  .. 

Emma  M,  Biown 

do.--. 

Nancys  Jones , 

-do-. 

Mary  Ann  McKibben.. 

do.... 

RitaD.  Afwnta.. do.. 

Jane  E.  Keating. Secretary  (from  Juna 

U). 
Diane  W.  Bornnan Secretary  (Itirough 

June  10), 

William  6.  Short. Clerical  staff  assistant.. 

James  A.  Oeakins 6o 

Issiah  Hardy .do 

Stair,  Armed  Servicas 
•     •  f Sob- 


MlRfSot 

N(par- 
H.Res. 


ausnttoH 

1 S5. 93d  Cong.) - 

John  F.  Lilly Assistant  counsel 

RoseC-  Beck.. Secretary..-, 

Atlelrne  Tolerton......  Clerk 

Joyce  C.  Bowa. .  Secretary.. 

Jane  £.  Keating Secretary  (from  June  1 

through  June  10). 


S6. 300. 00 
17,950.00 
17.950.00 

16.851.00 
16. 182. 78 
16. 182. 78 
13. 364. 58 
13,  333. 33 


7.650.00 

14. 526. 72 

833.33 


10. 604. 52 
10,604.52 
10.604.52 
7,960.62 
6.624.18 
6, 624. 18 
6, 146. 08 
5, 542. 10 
5. 749. 98 
666. 67 

4,906.83 

8,  716. 02 
8. 018. 76 
6,000.00 


16.851.00 
7.S60.62 
6.972.84 
6.050.46 
333.33 


Funds  authoiJie^  v  appropriated  for  committee 
eipendttures.  H.Res  264  and  H.  Res.  790 J375.000.00 

Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported.. 
Amount  tapeodeij  from  Jan.  I  to  June  30 


147. 293. 56 
45,629.94 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan  1  to  June  30. . 
Balaneeonexpendedasof  July  1.1974. 


182,976.50 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

July  15,  1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  ttie  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601,  79lh  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  t>  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1974.  inclusive,  together  wtlh  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  ot  employee        Profession 


Standing  committee: 

Paul  Nefson 

OrmanS.  Fink 

Curtis  A.  Pftns 

Charles  B.  Holstein.. 


Benet  0.  Gellnun.. 
Joseph  C.  Lewis... 


Clerk  and  staff  director. 
Staff  director,  minority. 

Chief  investigator 

Professional  stafl 


Graham  T.  Northup.. 

MaryW.  Uvlon 

Donald  (L  Vaughn 


Counsel 

Professional  staH 

member. 
do 

Secretary  to  minorrty. 
Administrative 
assistant 


S18.000.00 
18,000.00 
18,000.00 
18, 000. 00 

18, 000, 00 
18.000.00 

18. 000. 00 
12, 498.  36 
10, 805. 34 


Total 149.303.70 


Investigative  staff: 
Richard  C-  Barnes.  - 


Annette  M.  Bouchard. 
James  P.  Caldwell... 


L  Marie  Chaillet... 
Davis  O'Connelt 
Couch. 

Ben  W.  Grain 

Jane  N.  D'Arista... 


Professional  staff  mom- 
ber. 
.  Secretary 

Professional  staff  mem- 
ber. 

Minority  secretary 

Counsel 


Dolores  K. 

Dougherty. 
Michael  P.  Flaherty. 
Helen  HItz 


.  Staff  economist 

.  Professronal  staff 
member. 
Research  associate.. 

.  Assistant  counsel... 
.  Administrative 


Lorraine  G.  Inman.. 
Joseph  J. 

JasJRski. 

Richard  M.Kay 

Mary  E.  Kirk 

Joann  Kniphfer 

Qlen  Marie  Larkin.. 
Robert  Edward 

loftus. 

Linda  Lea  Lord 

Mary-Helen 

McGrath. 
Kelsay  flay  Meek... 


.  Secretary.. 

Professiooal  staff 
member. 
.  Assistant  clerk 


.-do.- 


.  Secretary 

.  Research  assistant... 
Professional  staff 


.  Secretary.. 

do 


Mildred  S.  Mitchell... 
Miriam  Wolman 

Rokow. 
Kchael  A.  Rattigan.. 
Margaret  L  ftayhawk. 


VlB    

James  ChartesSivon. 

Merrill  Stevenson 

Jeanne  Carolyn  Smith. 
Richsrd  L  Still 


Catherine  M.  Taber.. 
Thomas  Wallin 


Robert  E.Wetntrsub. 
David  Irving  Weil 

Stephen  M.  Welch.... 

Total 


Professional  staff 
member. 

.  Assistant  clerk , 

Clerk , 

Research  assistairt... 
.  Research  associate... 

Secretary 

Minority  counsel 

Researdi  assistant... 

Assistant  clerk 

Secretary 

Professional  stall 

member. 

Secretary 

Research  assistant, 

minority. 

Staff  economist. 

Economic  research 

assistant 
Research  assistant... 


11.015.52 
11,896.86 

6, 506. 25 
17.022.00 

4. 190. 82 
7,149.60 
6.024.48 
5,071.56 
12.048.54 


16,659.78 
10, 715. 28 


373.33 
10.488.84 
4.693.35 
16,239.36 
490.00 
S,  812. 44 
6.507.86 
17,025.12 

5.762.34 

266.67 

18,000.00 
850.00 


Funds  autfrarized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures,  H.  Res,  306  and  800 {1,342.800.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported...  542.055. 66 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1974.  347. 488. 31 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1973  to 
June  30. 1974 889,543.97 


Balance  unexpended  ts  of  June  30, 1974 453. 256. 03 

WRICHT  PATMAN.  Oialfmn. 


SUBCOMMITTEE   ON    HOUSING   OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON 

BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 


To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 


July  IS.  1974. 


I^e  above -mentior»ed  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  RearganizatNM 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  appmed 
August  2,  1946.  at  amended,  submits  the  follourlng  r^nrt 
showing  th«  name,  profession,  end  total  salary  of  each 
person  wnptoyed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1974.  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

satanr  during 

e-montn 

period 


1.949.88 
14. 143. 95 


8,381.58 
12,081.30 


933.33 

9.363.82 


Housing  Subcommittee: 

Brent  B.  Barriere 

Marilyn  A.  Donahue.. 

DawidGlick 

George  Gross 

Emily  Hightower 

Mercer  L  Jackson... 
Raymond  K.  James... 
Bonnie  V.Lockett...., 
Benjamin  B. 
McKeever. 
Gerald  R.McMurray... 
Wanda  Jean  Raupach.. 
Dorothy  J.  Rayburn... 
Phillip  LSchulman... 
Catherine  M.Smith... 
Mary  Elizabeth 

Sullivan. 
Regina  Anna  Sullivan.. 
AnthORvValanzano... 
Doris  M.  Young 


Assistant  dark 

Minority  secretary 

Counsel 

do 

Executive  secretary 

Minonty  staff  member. 

Counsel. 

Secretary.. 

Counsel 


Staff  director  „ 

Secretary 

Assistant  derk 


Minority  secretary.. 
Assistant  Clerk 

do 

Minority  counsel... 
Assistant  clerk 


11.213.89 

6,286.20 
18.  DOS.  00 

,18.000.00 
9.817.56 
17,287.08 
17.810.88 
3,290.27 
17,810.88 

iaooQ.oo 

8.450.42 
1.250.00 
2,628.90 
6,286.20 
5.238.48 

420.00 
17.287.08 
11.005.98 


ToUl 180,083.82 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  (H.  Res.  306,  93d  Cong,  and  H. 
Rex  800.  93d  Cong.  2d)„ 1795.500.01 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1974.. 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1973  t 
June  30, 1974 .7 


362.074.67 
188.061.57 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1974 245, 363. 76 

WRIGHT  PATMAN,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  Off  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

July  15. 1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  ebove<mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  durmg  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1974.  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

6'manth 

salary  during 

period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Standing  committee: 
Robert  EL  Wtshington, 

Jr. 
Dorothy  E.  Quarker . . . 

John  LHogan 

James  T.Clark 

Ruby  G.  Martin 

DaleMaclver 

Daniel  M.  Freeman.... 
Jacqueline  L  Wells... 

UndaLSoWtti 

Maria  L  Otero 

AlvinD.  Loving, Sr... 


Chi(P) $18,000.00 


Senior  cortsultani  (P). . 

Minority  counsel  (P)... 

Legfslaove  counsel  (P). 

Associate  counsel  (p). . 

Staff  assistant  (C) 

do 

do 

-...do 

OfRce  administrator 
(C). 

Staff  33$isUnt  (C), 
transferred  to  inves- 
tigative committee 
Mar.  15.  1974. 

Professional  staff 
memt>er.  minority 
(P),  transferred  to 
investigative  com- 
mittee Mar.  IS, 
1974. 


i8.ooaoo 

i8,ooaoo 

I6,929l88 
14,230.84 
13,996.88 
12.21122 
11.G91.36 
10,  736.  SO 
9,863.52 

3, 125. 00 


3. 167.  SO 
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Name  of  employe*        Profession 


Total  gross  Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

salary  during  expenditures ^98,058  51 

6-month  —    ■■■       — 

period      Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1974 179. 237  C5 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6  month 

period 


LeonardHIMer Research  assistant  $7,318.64 

minority  (P>,  effec- 
tive Mar.  16. 1974. 
Joseph  D.  Krisditn...  Subcommittoe  con-  4, 823.  78 

siiRant  (CX  effective 
Mar.  16, 1974; 
lerminated  May  31, 
1974. 
JacquelynE.Hams....  Staff  assisUnl  (CI.  2,700.00 

effective  June  i, 
1974;  terminated 

June  30, 1974.  

Tola! _.    IS4.799.12 

Investigative  committee: 

Wilbur  G.  Hugfies Investigator  8,024.44 

Jean  G.Stultz.._ Staff  assistant 7.805.94 

Yvonne  R,  Chappelle..  Research  assistant  7,  SOa  00 

ta  Vonne  M.  Hanley..  Staff  assistant  .  7  468.  36 

Joan  M.  Mtddleton do 7  333.92 

Jane  I.  Parker do 6.499.98 

Lorraine  W.McDaniels do 6  401.44 

Grace  M.  DeMaio Clerk 5867.98 

Susan  G.  Walter Clerk,  terminated  4,854.77 

May  31. 1974. 

Louise  Winston (aerk..  S  067.82 

Ttieodore  Richardson do 5  067.82 

Dorothy  M.  Anderson..  Clerk,  terminated  May         4, 413. 42 
31. 1974. 

DianaE.Jonis Clerk,  terminated  Feb.         1.244.15 

15, 1974;  effective 
Feb.  11, 1974. 

Shirley  L.  Harris Clerk,  terminated  698. 47 

Mar.  10.  1974. 

Marguerite  Gtas Clerk,  effective  Mar.  3.237.50 

10. 1974. 
Alvin  D.  Loving,  Sr....  Staff  assistant,  effec-  4,375.00 

five  Mar.  16,  1974. 
Minority  staff: 

Wanda  Wotsham Minority  staff  assistant         7  333.92 

Leonard  0.  Hilder Minority  research  5, 227. 60 

assistant  transferred 
to  standing  commit- 
tee Mar.  15.  1974. 

Ralph  Ulmer Minority  professional  4.434.50 

staff  member  effec- 
tive Mar.  16. 1974. 
Subcommittee  staff: 
Subcommittee  on  Busi- 
ness, (kimmerce. 
and  Taxation: 

Rebecca  D.  Moore Subcommittee  con-  7.857.78 

sultant. 
Maigaret  G.  Hoffman..  Subcommittee  research        5,238.48 
assistant. 
Subcommittee  on 
Education: 

Joseph  D.  CiMt Subcommittee  counsel        11,524.68 

Michael  I.  Duberstein.  Subcommittee  research         1,571.58 
assistant 
Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment operations: 

Jacques  Depuy Subcommittee  counsel.        8,499.98 

Davit  Lit! Subcommittee  research  550,00 

assistant  terminated 
Mar.  6,  1974. 

Dorothy  C.  Bullitt Subcommittee  research         1,133.33 

assistant,  effective 
Apr.  1. 1974;  termi- 
nated Apr.  30.  1974. 

Patrick  R.  Liddle Subcommittee  research  500.00 

assistant  effective 
May  1,  1974;  termi- 
nated May  31, 1974. 

Joy  D'Amore Subcommittee  research  194.45 

assistant  effective 
June  17, 1974. 
Subcommittee  on 
Judiciary: 

Howard  Lee Subcommittee   con-  7,058.76 

sultant 

Muriel  Pugh Subcommittee    research       1,341.67 

assistant,  termi- 
nated Feb.  10,  1974. 

Michael  Beard Subcommittee  research         4.695.83 

assistant  effective 
Feb.  11,  1974. 
Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Social  Services,  and 
the  International 
Community: 
Jeseph  D.  Kirscfiten...  Subcommittee  con-  4, 823. 78 

sultant  terminated 
Mar.  IS,  1974 
(transferred  to 
standing). 

Karen  Fleisctter Subcommittee  research         2,599.28 

assistant 
Subcommittee  on  Revenue  and  Financial  Affairs: 

Stephen  C.  Swaim Subcommittee  con-  8, 905. 44 

sultant 

Margi  H.  Mosbaek SulKommittee research         3,666.96 

assistant 

Total _  173.018.98 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30. 1974 .. 


118.821.46 


CHARLES  C.  DIGGS.  JR.,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    AND    LABOR-STANDING 
COMMintE 

July  15, 1974. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee  pur- 
tuanl  to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of.  1946,  Public  Uw  601.  79th  Congreu,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6  month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1974.  inclusive,  together  with  total 
fuitds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6 -month 

period 


Donald  F.  Berens 

Louise  Maxienne 
Da  rgans. 

William  F.  Gail 

HartwellD.  Reod.Jr... 
Benjamin  F.  Reeves... 


AuitinP.SuRivift.Jr. 

Uuise  M.  Wright 

Marian  R.  Wyman 


Minority  staff: 
Robert  C.  Andringa. 


Charles  W.Raddifle.. 
Dorothy  L  Strunk 


Louise  W.  Finke 
(deceased). 


..  Chief  clerk  and  asso- 
ciate counsel  (from 
Jan.  I  to  June  30, 
1974>. 

.  Administrative  assist- 
ant (from  Jan.  I  to 
JUM30.1974). 
Reseaidi  oiroctor 
(from  Jan.  1  to 
June  30, 1974). 

.  Assodate  general 
counsel  (from  Jan.  1 
to  June  30. 1974). 

.  General  counsel  (from 
Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1974). 

.  Assistanttochairman 
and  ssststant  clerk 
^nm  J«n.  1  to 
Jum30,1974) 

.  LagislalJva  director 
(from  Jan.  1  to 
June  30. 1974). 

.  Administrative  assist- 
ant (from  Jan.  1  to 
June  30, 1974). 

.  Spedal  assistant  to 
chairman  (from 
Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1974). 

.  Minority  staff  dirtdor 
(from  Jan.  1  to 
June  30, 1974). 

.  Minority  counsel  (from 
Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1974). 

.  Minority  legislative 
clerk  (from  Mar,  1 
to  June  30. 1974). 
Assistant  to  minority 
staff  diredor  (from 
Jan.  I  to  Feb.  27, 
1974). 


118,000.00 

14,772.60 

18,000.00 
18,000.00 
18,000.00 
18,000.00 

18,000.00 
IS.S29.14 
18.000.00 

18.000.00 
18,000.00 
4, 966.  68 
3, 029. 26 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures Cafltingent 

fund 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported $398, 995. 38 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1974 .  .    200. 297. 68 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1.  1973  to 
June  30. 1974 599,293.06 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30. 1974 Contingent 

fund 
CARLO.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  ANDLABOR-FULLCOMMinEE 
INVESTIGATING  STAFF 

July  15.  1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suaot  to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  neme,  profession,  and  total  salaiy  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1974.  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Carole  J.  Ansbeles Secretary  (from  Jai.  1        $4,399.98 

to  June  30. 1974). 

Patricia  R.  Bovrley Administrative  assist-  8.400.00 

ant  (from  Jan.  I  to 
June30. 197J). 

William  H.  (^le Counsel  (from  fan,  1  to        13  515,36 

Junes,  1974). 

Gerard  C.  f^uley.. Assistant  clerk  (tem-  633.33 

porary)  (summer) 
(from  May  23  to  June 
»,  1974). 
tCatberhteKoonedyClath  Bosootditssistant  10.178.34 

<fromJan.ltoJune 
30.1974). 

Elizabeth  A.  Comett Adminlstrativa  assist-        10.175.70 

ant  (from  Jan.  1  to 
June  30, 1974). 

Leiia  T.  Comwell do 9  215.12 

A.  Jefferson  Dodds Assistantderk(tem-  683.33 

porary)  (summer) 
(from  May  20  to 
June  30, 1974). 

Edward  J.  Ounptiy Assislaiitderk(;tem-  S50.00 

poraryKsummer 
(from  May  28  to  June 
30. 1974). 

EncM.  Hall Assistant  Clerit  (tern-         1.571.55 

porary)  (from  Jan.  1 
to  Mar.  31. 1974). 

Douglas  P.  Katdter Research  assistant  4, 020. 93 

(from  Jan.  1  to  June 
30, 1974). 

Shiriey  H.  Mills Secretary (Irom Jan.  1  9,215.12 

to  June  30,  1974). 

Lewis  0.  Morris,  Jr Assistant  derk  (from  500-00 

June  1  to  June  30, 
1974). 

Bartwra  E.  Morrison Secretary  (from  June  223.61 

24  to  June  30, 1974). 

Michael  Lee  Moyt AssisUnt  clerk  (tern-  116.67 

porary)(summBr) 

Jfrom  June24to 
une30, 1974). 

David  E.  Pinkard Assistant  clerh  (tem-  1,500.00 

porary)  (from  Jan.  I 
to  Mar.  31, 1974). 

David  S.  Putnam SUff  assistant  (from  5,644.50 

Jan-toJune30, 
1974). 

Timothy  T.  Reese Assistant  (derk  from  4, 714. 68 

Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1974X 

PetterSchott do 4,602.06 

MaryL.ShuIer Secretary  (from  Jan.  I.         8.26t64 

to  June  30,  1974). 

Maureen  J.  Smith Jkssistant  clerk  (tem-  566.  67 

porary)  (summer) 
(from  May  27  to 
June  30.  1974). 
Thomas  A.  Stevenson...  AssisUnt  derk  (tern-  783.  33 

poraryl  (summer) 
(from  May  14  to 
June  30.  1974). 

Jeanne  E.  Thomson Legislative  assisUnt  11,095.50 

(from  Jan.  1  to  June 
30, 1974). 

John  Evertt  Warren Research  assistant  6.  286l  20 

(from  Jan.  1  to  June 
30, 1974). 

Oenise  R.  Wilson Assistant  derk  Oem-  116.67 

porary)  (summer) 
(from  June  24  to 
June  30,  1974). 
Minority: 

KimAllingar Seaetary  ffrom  Jan.  1  5,033.32 

to  June  30, 1974). 

Edjtfl  Carter  Buim Minority  counsel  (from       16, 581  32 

Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1974). 
Christopher  T.  Cross..  Minority  legislabve  18,00a00 

associate  (from  Jan. 
1  to  June  30, 1974). 

Susan  C.  DeMarr Secretary  (from  Jan.  I  5. 187.48 

to  June  30,  1974). 

VKki  Fleming Minority  research  330.55 

assistant  (from  Juna 
1710  June  30. 1974). 

MartinLLaVor Minonty  legislative  15,891,06 

assxiate  (from  Jan. 
1  to  June  30. 1974). 

John  B.  Lee Minority  research  6.625.02 

assistant  (from  Jan. 
1  to  June  30, 1974). 
Maureen  A.  Moroch...  Secretary  (from  Apr.  1         3  125. 01 
to  June  30, 1974). 

Richard  H.  Mosse Assistant  minority  5.S88.BS 

counsel  (from  Apr 
14  to  June  30, 
1974). 

Jo  Anne  Piersoo Secretary  (from  Jan.  1  5.583.34 

to  June  30, 1974). 
Silvia  J.  Rodriguez. do 6, 181.44 
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COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR— FULL 
COMMITTEE  INVESTIGATING  STAFF-Conlinued 


Nime  of  employee        Profession 


Minofi!,— Continued 
John  Charles  Sbtcrin,. 


Yvonne  Franklin 
Smith. 


Dotothy  LStrunh.,.. 
Patricia  Ann  Sullivan. 


Mirwfily  counsel  for 
labor  (from  Jan,  1 
to  June  30,  1874). 

Minority  teeii^lative 
associate  (from  Jan. 
1  to  June  30.  1974). 

Secretary  (from  Jan.  I 
to  Fee.  28. 1974). 

Secrelaiy  (from  Jao.  1 
to  June  30,  1974). 


Funds  3Dtl)ori2«d  or  appropriateil  for  committee 
ejiptoditures _ $1,241,259.81 


Amount  of  expenditures  prevtousty  reported  .. 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  i  !t>  June  30, 1974. 

Total  smoont  eipended  from  Jan.  3.  1971 
to  June  30. 1974 


736. 126.  41 

unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1974 505.  iJilO 

CARL  0.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 

GENERAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  NO.  1 
(Rtpiesentative  Cat)  D.  Perkins.  Chairman) 

To  tri«  Clerk  of  the  House:  ^"'^  '*'  '"** 

The  above -mentiorwd  tommittet  or  subcommittee  pwr- 
!;"*"'.''*,«'f5''"'  '^"'*  "'  *"•  LeB-slatrve  Reorganisation 
^  °[  l^M-,/"^^'^  "^  ^l-  "t^  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  imended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30  1974  mcljrive.  fogethef  ivi--'-,  to*?! 
funds  authwijed  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Diane  B.Adair Staff  assiitanUfrom  J395  83 

June  12  to  June  30, 

Ruth  Epperson.... Staff  assistant  (from  650  00 

Mar.  23  to  Apr.  5, 

1974). 
EvdieCaskim Special  assistant  (from         9  583.50 

Jan.  1  to  June  30, 

John  F.  Jennings Cjunsel  (from  Jan.  I  18  000  00 

T«     c  ^,  .  10  June  30,  1974). 

Tome  L  Painter Slaft  anistant  (from  3  666.96 

Jan-  I  to  June  30, 

.       c   ^  *3")- 

ivanSwrtl tegislative assisUnl  IJ. 355.12 

(from  Jan.  I  to  June 

30,  I974X 
Joseph  V.  Vicidomino.  ..  Assistant  cierk  (from  466. 67 

June  3  to  June  30, 

I974X 


Funds  authorned  or  appropriated  for  committee 
eipenditures _ $174,824.24 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  77  123,19 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30.  19"74". ."      47'  198.  80 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1973   to  ' 

JUM30,  1974 _ _ 124.321.99 

BaJance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1974 50;502.25 

CARL  D.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 

SPECIAL  SUBCOMMinEE  ON  LABOR,  NO.  2 
(Representative  FianV  Thompson.  Jr.,  Chaiiman) 
To  the  Clerk  of  th.  House:  J«'y  15.  1974. 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,   por- 

lf,l  .1  5^^L/"'''"=  ^'^^  t°^-  ^5^*"  Congress,  approved 
August  2  1945,  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
penen  employed  by  il  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1974,  inclusive,  together  wrth  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  artd  expended  by  It: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6month 

period 


472.161.30 

263,965-11 


Jeunesse  M.  Beaumont..  Cleik  (from  Jan.  1  to  $9.  358. 14 

June  30.  1974). 
DonaldJ.  Kaniewski Research  assistant  3.354.72 

(from  Jan.  1  to 

June  30. 1974). 
Cheryl  C.  Matcbo Secretary  (from  Jan.  1  5,  238.48 

to  June  30,  1974). 
Richard  A.  Millner Researcfi  assistant  513.32 

(from  Jan.  1  to 

April  30, 1974). 
Ro6enE.Moss Counsel  (from  Jan.  1  14,990.57 

to  June  30, 1974). 
Darnel  H.  Potlitt _ .  Special  counsel  (from  4. 000. 02 

Jan.  1  to  June  30  . 

1974). 
Susan  H.  Pollitt Assistant  clerk  (from  227.50 

June  10  to  June  30. 

1974). 
Jan  Lee  Roller AssisUnt  detk  (June  1  541.67 

to  June  30, 1974). 

Audrey  Rugg do ...  541.67 

Rtchard  Shaffer Research  assistant  288.89 

(from  June  IS  to 

June  30,  1974) 
Biuce  H.  Stern Research  assistant  650. 00 

(from  Apr.  1  to 

May  31.  1974). 


SELECT  SUBCOMM-HEE  ON  UBQR.  NO    4 

RepresentttiM  Dommick  V.  Daniels.  Chairman 

July  15.  1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee  pur- 
'."!"* /".^'J^'''*"  '^**''*  "'  **•«  l-e8'S<«tive  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approred 
August  2,  1946.  »s  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1974.  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6  month 

period 


Funds  authorized  or  appiopiiated  tor  committee 
expenditures $176,933.51 

Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  repcted  79, 380. 55 

Amomrt  expended  ftom  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1974_. .      41, 831. 82 


Total  amount  expended  liom  Jan. 
June  30,  1974 _, 


1973  to 


121.212.37 


Balance  unexpetKled  as  of  June  30. 1974 55. 721. 14 

CARL  D.  PERKINS.  Chairman. 


Joseph  D.  Alviani  ., —  Associate  counsel  $8  619  26 

(Jan.  1  to  June  30, 

!974). 
Alexandra  J.  Kisia Research  staff  assist-  6,810.06 

ant  (Jan.  1  to 

June  30.  1974). 

Daniel  H.  Krivit Counsel  (Jan.  1  to  16  448  68 

„       .  June  30, 1974). 

Denniese  L  Medlm Legislative  assistant  2  550.00 

(Apr.  1  to  June  30, 

1974). 
Laura  S.Wyman Re";earch  awtstant  2  278  74 

(Jan.  I  to  Mar-  31. 

1974). 


Funds  authorized  cr  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures-   _ $167,282.82 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported         -       71  135  57 
Amount  expended  from  Jan,  I  to  June  30, 1974. .      38. 081 13 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3.  1973  to 
June  30. 1974. _ 109,218.70 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30. 1974. ._....      Mr664^I2 
CARLO.  PERKINS. Chairman. 


GENERAL  SUBCOMMIHEE  ON  LABOR.  No.  3 

July  15. 1974. 
(Representative  iohn  H.  0«nl,  Chairman) 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6  month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1974.  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


SELECT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  NO.  5 

(Representative  John  Brademas,  Chairman) 

July  15. 1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  tfw  House: 

The  above  mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee  pw- 
suant  to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  ReorganizsHon 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  eKh 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1974.  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it- 


Name  of  employee        l^roftssion 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montii 

period 


Name  of  emtrioyee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-moAlti 

period 


Barbara  A.  Dinuson Secretary  (from  Jan. 

1  10  June  30.  1974). 
Juin  Dominick Research  assistant 

(from  Apr.  I  to 

June  30.  1974). 

Adnenne  Field! Clerk  (from  Jan.  1  to 

„      .     .    ,  June  30. 1974). 

CynthuL  Foi Stcratary  (from  June 

17  tP  Jona  30, 1974). 
Efnast  J.  Manoiiw Research  assbtaiit 

(tram  JiHW  1  to  June 

30,  1974)l 
Robert  t.  Vaftey Director  (from  Jan.  1. 

to  June  30, 1974). 


Funds  authortied  or  spprepriatHl  lor  committee 
expenditures $164,183.08 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  G6  407  73 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  I  to  June  30, 1974 39,670i05 

Total  amount  eipended  from  Jan.  3, 1973  to  June 
30.  »9" 106,077.78 


K099.98      Jack  G.  Duncan Counsel  (from  Jan.  1 

-.■„.««,      r,  ...  ^°  J""«  30.  1974). 

3.750.00      Eleanor  M.  Finver Secretary  (from  Jan  1 

,  „  lo  June  30, 1974). 

James  J.  Harvey Deputy  assistant  flrom 

Jan.  1  to  June  30, 

313.25  Frederick  V.Mulhausef..  Research  assistant 
(from  Jan.  1  to 
June  30. 1974). 

Cliiistine  M.  Oftfi SUff  assistant  (from 

Jan.  1  to  June  30. 
1974). 

Gladys  Marie  Walker Secretary  (from  Jan.  I 

to  June  30, 1974). 


$16. 227. 00 


9,638.58 


750.00 


18, 000. 00 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  commlttM 

expenditures $174,94&M 

Amount  of  expenditure;  previously  reported  76  441  74 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  lo  June  30. 1974 . .  52. 012. 06 


Balaoct  untxpendad  as  of  June  30, 1974 S8, 105. 30 

CARL  D.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1973  to 
June  30. 1974 128.453.80 

Balance  unexpended  as  ol  June  30, 1974 46, 494. 20 

CARLO.  PERKINS.  Chairman. 
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SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION.  NO.  6 

(Representative  James  G.  O'Kara,  Chairman) 

July  15. 1974. 
TotheClcriioftlwHouse: 

Tha  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittat.  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiiatron 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  durmg  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1974.  inclusive,  together  wi^h  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

6-month 

salary  during 

period 


Rosanne  Aceto 

Mary  Elizabeth  Clark.. 

Alfred  Carl  Franklin... 
James  B.  Harrison 


Aims  C.  McGinness,  Jr. . 
Bernard  Michael  Murphy 

Bonnie  L.Stricklin 

EInora  H.  Teets 


Assistant  clerk  (from 

Jan.  1  to  Mar.  15, 

1974). 
Assistant  cterk  (from 

June  9  to  June  30, 

1974). 
Counsel  (from  Jan.  1 

to  June  30, 1974). 
Staff  director  (from 

Jan.  1  to  June  30. 

1974). 
Reseaich  assistant 

(from  Mar.  1  to  Apr 

30.  1974). 
Research  associate 

(from  June  3  to 

June  30.  1974). 
Assistant  rierk  (from 

May  6  to  Jun?  30, 

1974). 
Cleik  (ftom  Jan.  1  to 

June  30,  1974). 


858.8! 

366.67 

676.  48 

«76.  K 

WO.  00 

see.  22 

100.00 

939.  78 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $174,819.60 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 78  223.  54 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  lo  June  30.  1974. .      43. 395. 11 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1973,  to 
June  30,  1974 121,618.65 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1974 53.200.95 

CARL  D.  PERKINS.  Chairman. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITIES,  NO.  7 

Representative  Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  Chairman 

July  15.  1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  ol  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  nante.  profeuion.  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  I  to  June  30.  1974.  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Constance  J.  Falwell Research  assistant 

(from  Feb.  1  (0 

May  10.  1974). 
Susan  Durkee Grayson...  Special  assistant  (fmm 

Jan.  1  to  June  30, 

1974). 
Bertram  M.  Gross Staff  assistant  (from 

Feb.  1  to  June  30, 

1974). 
Mary  F.  Higginbotham...  Staff  assistant  (from 

Jan.  1  to  Feb.  28. 

1974). 
William  L  Higgs Staff  assistant  (from 

Feb.  1  to  June  30. 

1974). 
Lloyd  (Al)  Johnson Staff  director  (from 

Mar.  1  to  June  30, 

1974). 
Carole  M.  Schanzer (^erk  (from  Jan.  1  to 

June  30, 1974). 
Mary  L.  Whitsett Assistant  clerk  (from 

May  11  toJun«30. 

1974). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures _ $168,781.56 


tS83.33 

8.775.00 

1,000.00 

2, 737. 50 

5,6S«.66 

10,000.00 

6,924.70 

1.416.67 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  _ 74. 854. 03 

Amountexpended  from  Jan.  1  to  June 30. 1974 41, 177. 63 


-1851— Part  20 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 
1974 $116,031.66 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR,  NO.  8 

July  15.  1974. 

(Representative  William  D.  Ford.  Chainnao) 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

Tha  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
shmtng  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1974.  :ncli,'Sive.  together  wi'h  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  il: 

Total  gross 
salary  during 
6 -month 
period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditurfjs _ $176,967.38 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 73,661.72 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30. 1974...      47. 477. 26 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1973  to 
June  30,  1974 121.338.98 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30. 1974 55.628.40 

CARL  D.  PERKINS,  Chairman- 


TASK  FORCE  ON  WELFARE  AND  PENSION  PLANS.  NO.  9 
GENERAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 

(Representative  John  H.  Dent.  Chairman) 

July  15, 1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

Tho  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  tollowing  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1974,  inclusive,  together  wUh  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

p^od 


Vance  J.  Anderson  -  -   -      Counsel  (from  Jan.  1 

to  June  30, 1974). 
Kathleen  Berish. .  - Stenographer  (from 

Jan- 1  to  June  30, 

1974). 
Suzanne  Hays.  _ Staff  assistant  (from 

Jan-  1  to  June  30. 

1974), 
S.  Howard  Kline. . Assistant  clerk  (from 

May  22  to  June  30, 

1974). 


$14,453.32 
3,666.66 


Balance  unexpended  as  ol  June  30, 1974 ,      52. 749. 90 

CARL  D.  PERKINS.  Chairman. 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6  month 

p«rwd 


Richard  E.  McCormick,      Staff  assistant  (from  $800.  00 

Jr.  May  1  to  June  30. 

1974). 
Russell  i.  Mueller... Actuary  and  minorily  14.667.78 

legislative  sssociale 

(from  Jan.  1  to 

June  30. 1974). 
RobmReid.----   Minority  secretary  4.716.55 

(from  Jan- 1  to 

June  30, 1974). 
Frances  M.Turk..  Clerk  (from  Jan.  1  to  3,405.03 

Mar.  31,1974). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee    $220, 000.  C 
expenditures. 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported- . . 
Amount  expended  from  Jan  1  to  June  3Q.  1974.. 


107  63B.  16 

49. 140.  53 


Wrginia  E.  Anstead Secretary  (from  Jan.  $1, 000. 00 

1  to  Jan.  31. 1974). 
flina  J.  Arnhols Assistant  detk  (from  306i94 

Mar.  18  to  Mar.  31. 

1974). 
Roy  P.  Dyson Research  aid  (from  4,625.49 

Jan.  1  to  June  30. 

1974). 
Lanston  E.  Eldred Research  assistant  373.33 

(from  June  17  lo 

June  30,  1974). 
Mi(^ael  J.  Ferrell SpeUal  assistant  (from         6,000.00 

Jan.  1  to  June  30, 

1974). 
Eugene  I.  Gessow Research  assistant  I.85O1OO 

(from  Apr.  1  to 

June  30,  1974). 
Thomas  R.  Jolly Counsel  (from  Jan.  I  14,880.91 

to  June  30. 1974). 
Daniel  F.  Joy -_.  Research  assistant  1.400.00 

(from  Feb.  1  to 

Pel).  28. 1974). 
Patricia  R,  Morse Clerk  (from  Jan.  1  to  7,633.93 

June  30, 1974). 
Daniel  H.  Pollitt As>;lsUnl  clerk  (from  2.  500. 02 

Jan.  1  to  June  30. 

1974). 
Heidi  Schmidt Statt  assistant  (from 

June  10  to  June  30. 

1974). 


Total  amount  expended  ftom  Jan.  3.  1973  lo 
June  30. 1974. 


Balance  unexpended  as  cf  June  30. 1974 C3. 221. 31 

CARL  D.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

July  11.  1974. 
To  The  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur 
suant  to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amcrvded,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  ol  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1974,  inclusive  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  ft: 


Total  iress 
salary  during 

Name  of  employee        Profession  pariod 


Marian  A.  Czarnecki Chief  of  staff    _ 

Albert  C.  F.  Westphal...  Stah  consultant 

Harry  C.  Cromer _.  Staff  consultant  (term- 
inated June  IS. 
1974). 

Everett  E.  Bierman Staff  consultaoL 

John  J.  Brady,  Jr do 

John  H.  Sullivan do 

John  Chapman  Chaster do 

Robert  K.  Boyer do 

Peter  A.  A^ibruzzcse do _ 

Lewis  Gultck do 

Charies  Paoiiiio Staff  constritant  (elfte* 

live  June  1. 1974). 

Sanfofd  T.  Rainwater Legal  consultant  (ter- 
minated Jan.  31. 
1974). 

John  P  Salzberg Special  consultant 

(effective  Mar.  15. 
1974). 

Frederick  M.  Kaiser Speaal  consultant 

(effective  June  1, 
1974). 

Ray  Sparks Editof 

(jeorge  R.  Berdes Subcommittee  stall 

consultant. 

Robert  B  Boettcher do 

(lOler  T.  Butcher Subcommittee  stafi 

consultant  (termi- 
natod  April  8. 1974). 

R.  Michael  Fmley Subcommittee  staff 

consultant 

Clifford  P.  Hackett do 

Michael  H.  Van  Dusen.. 


Thomas  R.  Kennedy- 
George  M.  Ingram  IV.. 
Leslie  Ann  Yates 


do 

do... 

.  Subcommittn  stiff 
consiritint  (sflMlin 
April  1. 1974). 

.  Senior  sttfi  assbtint 

.  Staff  assrstaiL 


Helen  C.  Mattas 

Mary  Louise  O'Brien.. 

Paula  L  Peak do.. 

Thelma  H.  Shifkay do 

ArteneM.  Atwater _.do 

Shirley  A.  McMsnus do ... 

Donna  Gail  Wyrni do 

Jeanne  M.  Safvia do 

Karen  pattemn  Bren-     do 

nan. 

Josephine  R.  Wtbef do 

Diane  Mjesal  Sinner do 

Nancy  K. Stout.... do 

Joan  C.  Sullivan do 

Ellen  B.  Pinnes StsR  assistant  (termi- 
nated April  31, 
1974). 


$18,000.00 
18,000.00 
)6.50a00 


16.  452.  78 
15,  607.  80 
15,  607.  80 
15, 107-  76 
13.096.26 
13. 945,  62 
14. 643. 96 
2.  733.  33 

i.ooaoo 


11.225.10 
14. 526,  72 


14.526.72 
7.906,99 


13.096.26 

14. 562. 72 
13, 81 L  49 
14,026.08 
11.000.88 

3,750.00 


13.60^60 
12.138.84 
10.478.52 
&.9G6.30 
6.596.94 
7. 553. 88 
5,6U.32 
6.04S.06 
5.638.50 

5,538.48 

4.595.58 
6.024.30 
5.749.98 
2.000. 01 
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Total  gn«i 

ulary  during 


toM  of  wmt\nm        Prnlmion 


J«r»l(lin«  C.  Nolan.. 
NotI  Oaoust 


Ntnqr  M.  Carman 

Andraw  8.  Vanyo 

Robert  A.  Stonar 

Dona  Sims 

Eucant  M.  Prindpato. 


...  Staff  assistant  (alTec-  $3,958.35 

tjva  Ftbniary  1. 

1974). 
...  Stan  assistant  (aflac-  2,075.00 

tivt  April  8, 

1974). 
...  Staff  assistant  (effac*  611S9 

live  June  5, 1974). 

..  Clarital  assistant 5  578.26 

..  Publications  assistant..        &,095.62 
.  -  Special  assistant  709. 33 

(effective  June  1, 

1974). 
...  Clartul  assistant  2€6.67 

(effective  June  15, 

1974). 


Balance  Dnexpeoded  as  of  June  30, 1974....       430, 491. 32 
THOMAS  E.  MORGAN,  Chairman. 


COMIinTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

Jlriy  15, 1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  ttM  House: 

The  above  tnentioned  committee  or  aubcofflmlttee  pur- 
lllJ^^.^a'??'''?  i."**"  *"  "••  Legislattve  Reofgani'ation 
^  **!  ,''1^'./"'*'"  ^^  ^°*-  ^3'"  Cooiresa.  approved 
Aufust  Z.  1945.  as  amerHfed.  submits  the  following  report 
sftowing  tb«  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  aach 
person  empJoyed  by  it  donng  the  6-montb  period  from 
Januiry  1  to  June  30.  1974.  inclusive,  together  wKh  total 
runds  autJionzed  or  appropriated  and  axpendsd  by  It: 

Expenies.  Jan.  1  through  June  30;  1974: 

FuUcwnmrttoe u  kq  m 

SpKial  iBvestiealtve  staff "." fi'SiS 

LW^WoBanrfWIrtafyOpefitioni   »'.K3.» 

Soocanmittee — *■  ^u  «> 

Gowiwnwrt  Activities  SubcommMte..        "*'  seiS  n 

Interimrnmental  ReJationiSabeOBimrttM;"""  70'73aQ6 

Conservation  sndNatural  Resources      '"•—■  '"-  '*^* 

Subcommiftee fifl  an  do 

Fofeijn  Operations  and  GoveramVnV «.«>oa  w 

information  Subcommittee...  .  75  17?  r«i 

Ltgai  and  Moneta7  "•'fsStibcommittei::";"  52'«47  « 

SpKial  Studies  Subcommittee .."  m;^;S 

^■^^ 493.M4.S2 


Name  ol  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

6-month 

salary  during 

period 


Standing  committee, 
Hon.  Cbet  Holifield, 
cJtairman: 
Herbert  RobacK.. 
Elmer  w.  Henderson  . 
Mi|«  Q.  Romney. 
Douglas  G  Dahlm... 
Dolores  L  Fel'Dotlo 

Ann  E.  WcLachlan 

Cathenns  S.  Cash. 
Marilyn  F.  JarvJs..   . 
Ultan  M.  Phillips 
John  Philip  Carlson 
Warren  B.  Buhler 


Ctora  Katherine 
Armstrong. 


Staff  director 

General  counsel.."*" 
Counsel-administrator^ 

Assxiate  counsel 

Staff  member i^ 

do 

do. 

do 

do ;:"; 

Minority  counsel 

Minority  professional 

Staff  member. 
Minority  research 

assbtant 


ns,  000.  00 
18.000.00 
18.000.00 
14,405.88 
10. 175. 88 
9.8&104 
I,86&fi6 
8. 748. 18 
8.041.92 
18.000.00 
13, 096. 26 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Special  invsstigttive 
staff,  Hoit  Chet 
HoliMd.  Chair- 
man: 
Stephen  M.  Daniels... 
Ricnard  L  Thompson. 


Total  grott 
salary  during 

6- month 
period 


Name  of  mployM        Profession 


Total  gross 

salery  during 

6-mocitb 

period 


Lawrence  T.  Graham 
James  L  Mclnernay 
Sheila  G.  Nathanson 
Karen  L  Tauber, 
Eileen  W.Tbalffl... 
Susan  L  Early 


Ralph  T.  Doty., 
Paul  N.  Nelson.. 


Minority  staff  member. 
Minority  staff  member 
(Ihroujh  Jan.  31  and 
Feb.  5). 


from  . .«. ., 
.  Minority  staff 
do 

Minority  secretary 

do 

.  Staff  meml>er 

.  Staff  member  (from 
Juna  1, 1974). 

Clarical  Staff..:. 

do 


310,007.82 
9. 785. 42 


10.007.82 

9.953.16 
5.239.08 
5.019.44 
S.  884. 70 
916.67 

5. 352.72 
4,656.21 


Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  SubcommittM,  Hon.  Wm.  J.  Randall 
Chairman: 

Enkina  Stewart Subcommittee  staff 

director. 

IU""«'n,G-La?»™'W..  Associate  counsel 10.477.02 

WandaJ.  Reif Professional  staff  " 


114. 667.  78 


Gerald  J.  Laporte Research  assistant 

-,  ,       ,    ,  (from  June  1, 1974). 

p.  Faye  Taylor Clerk... .. 

Eleanor  M.  Vanyo Sttratary 

Exp«ns«s 1."!" 

Total 


Total., 


Funds  atitborized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
eipend.turK. >1.16&73&00 

Amount  of  eipenditures  previously  reporlwl..       476.985.31 
AmoumexpendedfrwnJ«n.ltoJ«inei(U974..       261.258.37 

Total  amount  eipended  from  Jan.  1, 1973  to  ' 

June  30, 1974 


LegJsJalion  and  Miinary 
Operations  Subcom- 
mittee, Hon.  Chet 
Holifieid.  Chair- 
man: 

£,^jl|[!"  Goodwin Subcommittee  counsel. 

Mirtiael  T.  McGinn,...  Defense  analyst.... 

Cailjerine  L  Koeber-     Research  assistanU... 

!;"n!,E»?"»W Clerfc-stefiojraphw.... 

Wanda  C.  Johnson  .  do 

Michael  A.  Vorhjus...  deiical'stan 

Expenses 


Total.. 


Governmffnt  Activities 

Subcommittee,  Hon. 

Jack  Brooks, 

Chairman: 

William  M.  Jones SobcommJItee  staff 

«nii      u  directar. 

William  H.  Counsel 

(^ptnftavar.  

C.DonStaphens Research  analyst 

LynneHig^nbotham..  derfc-stwagrapber... 

Kalfiryn  J.  Lokos Secretary....  : 

Expenses '. 


Total.. 


Intergovernmental 
Relations  Sub- 
committee, Hon. 
L  H.  Fountain, 
Chairman: 

James  R.NsugWon.. 

Delphis  C.  Goldberg.. 

Gilberts. 

Gotdhammer. 
Gary  E.  Bombardier.. 

Pamela  R.  Horsmon 
Margaret  M. 

Goldhammer. 
Expenses , 


7, 494. 00 
9. 499. 98 
9,314.88 

5, 810. 70 

s,soo.u 

3. 25a  02 
878.13 

41, 748. 15 


15.421.74 

14,667.78 

12, 083. 52 
8,082.84 
4,452.72 
1.766.51 

56.475.11 


10.477.02 

1.083.33 

6.024.30 
5.315,40 
4.802.63 

52.847.48 

Special  studies  Subcommittee.  Hon.  Royd  V.  Kicks.  Chaff  man: 

Josei»  c  Luman Subcommittee  staff  14,667.78 

director. 

Jacob  H,  Wasstrman,.  Counsel 16,598.58 

OaanS.Kalivas Pnrfessional  staff  10,477.02 

,  _  member. 

James  LGvory (nvestintor. 9.429.30 

Louise  Chubb. . . .         Clerk  (Fmn  Feb.  4,  4. 777. 50 

Ger9ldineA.Fitlterald.  Sflcrataiy 4.924  20 

"P«n«» 2.456l2S 


Total.. 


63.330.64 


Funds  authorized  or  apomprtaled  for  committee 
expenditures.  H.  Res.  iV  arwl  H.  Res.  846 S2.  lU.  000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.  955  0I8. 16 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  I  to  June  30. 1974       493. 884. 82 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3.  1973  to 
June  30. 1974 1.448.902.96 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1973  to 
Juna  30, 1974 1.448.902.98 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1974 662,097.02 

CHET  NOLI  FIELD.  Chairman. 


Counsel 

Professional  staff 


Consultant 

Professional  staff 

member. 
Clerk-stanographer,. 
Secretary 


COMMITTEE  Oft  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

July  IS.  1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  Home: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
i1f"*.*°. «"??*"/;  J"***'  "'  *^«  LagisJattvi  Reorganization 
^  :ii^1L/"''"'  ^*  ^^^-  ^S*''  Congress,  approved 
fcigittt  2.  1946,  B<  amendKl.  submlta  the  following  report 
snowing  the  mtm.  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  fimonth  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1974,  inclusive,  together  with  total 
tunds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it- 


Total.. 


17.500.02 
17.500.02 

11.748.00 

9.429.30 

5.810.70 
4.877.28 

3, 864. 74  Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


7a  73a  06 


Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources 
Snbcommittae, 
Hon.  Henrys. 
Rfuss.Ctkafrfflan: 
Phineas  Indritz Counsel 

David H. Barfs LegalasiMul    — 

■otort  I.  Htlimm Staff  aiulyst 

is?- -'SM'"—  ""•""•"aw....: 
RanM.WiUlck Steoographsr... 

«fl)Illl  R.  DlYl! Slei)Ofr>oii«f((^" 

E.p.«- '"!?:.T'- 


John  T.  Walter SM  dlrKtor 

Frank  B.  Il»«n_ DIncloi,  Intormalhln 


5.23e.0O 
15. 418. 98 
8, 122.21 


7,000.02 
9.294.24 
7.247.10 
5.100.96 
>70>4 

2,591.64 


''"* ■      60.8»«.99 

Fortlpi  Operations  am)  Gomnment  Inliirmstlon 

Hon.  Willam  S.  MootliMi).  Cliairman: 

Willttm  G.  Phillips —  Sutxammfttw  stolt 


Norman G.  Cornish., 


Total 

Slandinj  committeo, 
Hon    Cliol   Holilieli), 
cluirman:   Total   ex- 
p«ns«s. 


9. 077. 04        Hanild  F,  WWItlnjton. 


L  James  Kranfeld. 
Martha  M.  Doty.... 
Nancy  tWennl... 
Expenses 


1H276.K 
4.n9.29 


director. 
Deputy  subcommittee 

stalt  directer. 
Prolcssjonel  staff 

member. 

Counsel 

Clerti 

Secretary. 


Subcommittee. 

17. 500. 02 

17, 500  02 

13, 958.26 

13. 096. 26 
6.024.30 
4.349.98 
2.743.22 


Total... 


75,172.06 


RoberlGray CMe< auditor 

John  Warren  McGerry...  Attorney 

John  Blair Asslstent  to  the  Haff 

.  .  ^  -   . ,  director. 

JaphSmiHi Minority  derk 

Ralph  Murphy Assistant  clerk 

r    .      ..  ,„,  (minotity), 

EyelynH.  Wilson OBce  men«fer.„ 

M""?*'?"* AssWiiitcletl.. 

R(iJ»itAnl»«_ AsalstsMleialcoonsM. 

Johanna  Ims Assistaol  derk 

M.  Lynn  Hayes Assistmt  clerk.. 

...,.,                             (mtaoiity), 
UndaNsve Assistint  clerk 

SabastienTom Clerk,  ttM 

i  ..,„. ,.  -                        Subcommittee, 
Judith  H.  Simmons Assistant  derk 

accounts  subcont* 
.         .  .  committee. 

GomeyS.Jtyne5 Assistant  clerk 

Joseph  T.  Venture Clerk,  personnel 

,  .    ,    „  subcommittee, 

John  L  Boos Clerk,  Ubraiy  and 

Memorials 
-    .. .  .  ^  Subcommittee. 

Cynthia  Cortese Assistant  derk..  . 

Pamels  M.  Bussen Assistant  cleik. 

Personnel 
_  ^      .      „,  Subcommittee. 

Barbara  Lee  Giaimo Assistant  clerk. 

Elections 

Subcommittee. 


(18,000.00 
18.000.00 

11,000.00 
18,000.00 
15,107,76 

18,000.00 
13, 455. 96 

8,505,81 
S,  505. 81 
7.857.78 
6.609.30 
5.762.41 


320.13 


8.643.54 
9.953.16 


5. 250. 00 

2.083.33 


Jtdy  31,  197i. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 
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NaiM  of  Mapl^roo 


Total  gross 
lalary  during 
6-month 
period  Name  of  employee 


Totri  {rose 

salary  during 
6-month 
period  Name  of  omployBa 


Total  froes 


period 


VickiSue  Moser Assistant  clerk 

William  L  Sudow Cterli,  Printing 

Subcommittae. 
Thomas  M.  Pappas...^.  Clerk.  Accounb 

Subcommittee. 
Linda  Bentz Assistant  clerk, 

Printing 

Subcommittae. 

Ronald  Merenbach Assistant  derk 

Ollievia  Frasier do 

John  D.  Ford Assistant  clerk. 

Elections 

Subcommittee. 

James  Burnes Asustantderit 

Richard  Oleszewski Clerk,  Elections 

Subcommittae. 
Linda  Rojers Assistant  derk,  Police 

Subcommittee. 

Candis  Whitley Assistant  dark 

Sharon  Kita do 

Norman  Sbo  re do 

William  Baranowsfci do 

Constance  Falwalt Assistant  clerk,  E.  & 

M.  Subcommittee. 

Grace  Cohilas Assistant  clerk 

Elizabetk  Ray do 

Nancy  Bnwm Assistant  clerk,  E.  S 

M.  SubcommittM. 

Jin  Hart. Assistant  derk 

Oovie  Cherry Assistant  clerk.  Police 

SubcommittM. 

Lawton  Stevens Assistant  clerk 

Mark  Msloney do ,. 

Michael  McWftieftar do 

Michael  Meth do 

Becky  Ransom do 

Andrew  Ingram do 

John  B.  Maxwell do 

Brian  Yochum do 


$S.507.76 
ia285.02 


10,215,06 
3,143.32 


1,100.09 
1.923.92 
2,030.43 

4,833.32 

4.999.98 

4,819.44 

1,883.33 
4,999.98 
S.  500. 45 
3. 177. 79 
2.250.00 

2,577.79 
2.108.34 

1,466.67 

82a  00 
1,213.89 

854.17 
655.33 
611.64 
433.33 

42a  00 

650.00 
200.00 
305.82 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee  $770, 000. 00 
expenditures. 


Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1974...    1€1. 769. 36 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  1973  to      481,316.82 
June  30, 1974. 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1974 288, 683. 18 

WAYNE  L  HAYS,  Chairman. 


HOUSE  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS.  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

Julv  15.  1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amend«d.  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1974.  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  autttorlzed  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 

Total  gross 
salary  during 
6- month 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Richard  Bales CommunicaliORS  tar- 

minal  operator. 

Louise  Yates Seeior  secretary 

Noah  M.  St  Ctair Senior  systams 


programer. 

TrmothyGunthof Programer 

David  LSrizeal Computer  systems 

analyst. 

Diane  C.  HKz Communications  ter- 
minal operator. 

William  R.  Hill Senior  computer  sys- 
tems analyst. 

Benjamin  R.  Candler Programer  analyst 

Anttonette  P.  Gauthier...  Communications  con- 
trol coordinator. 

RobertJ.  Mumma Senior  computer 

operator. 

Curtis  L.  Merrick Section  manager 

Vernon  J.  Walters Programer  analyst 

Jasper  T.  Wagliardo Section  manager 

Charles  E.  Graham Deputy  director 

Edmund  S.  Mesko Information  systems 

specialist 

Dwight  H.  Ptaehler Senior  information 

systems  specialist 

Gerald  L.  Barnes Junior  programer , 

William  Freeman Senior  computer 

systems  analyst 


3,719.82 

10,338.48 

6,624.84 

8,789.07 

3.770.40 

10.266.05 

8.064.12 
4. 850. 17 

5.594.10 

12,094.68 
7,741.62 
11.352.36 
18.000.00 
10.777.68 

7.797.68 

5. 239. 56 
10.666.80 


Don  Anderson Systems  factors 

analyst 
Barbara  Burda Senior  production 

control  speualist 
Don  L.  Robinson Junior  system 

factors  analyst 

Jimmy  PowelL.. Programer  analyst 

Anne  Wighiman do 

Norman  Young Senior  section 

manager. 
Thomas  Hawk Communications 

Cwntrol  coordinator. 
Robert  Cohen Information  systams 

specialist 
John  T.  Reed Sentor  computer 

systams  analyst. 
Berthine  Washington Data  preparation 

spedalist 

Howard  Utep Group  manager 

Ada  Taylor Communications 

tormina)  operator. 

Robert  Klukas Section  manager 

K.  Michael  Frazier Propamar 

Frank  Robertson Section  manager 

Sheldon  Grosberg Management  assistant. 

Stephen  Stofko Group  manager 

Patricia  Ann  Costlow Senior  communica- 
tions control 

coordinator. 
Marsha  Madden Junior  systam 

facton  specialist 
Frank  W.  Byrd Senior  computer 


SS.S23.OZ 

4, 831. 50 

7.212.08 

S.  272. 36 
6,286.74 
12.901.38 

S.  319. 18 

9. 903. 90 

10.664.04 

3.875.46 

12.094.68 
2,189.22 

10,683.00 
6,286.50 
2.348.42 
12.527.52 
13.739.52 
5.213.33 

5.701.35 
6,083.52 


Jim  Cowart 

Cletia  Harper.... 
Paul  M.  Kunkel.. 


.  Programer., 

.  Secfiofl  manL. 

.  Prodoctian  cnotnt 


tions  torminal  oper- 
ator. 
Dorothy  Ellis Data  prepantion  spe- 

AmosNilton„ Produdtoo  control 


Cheryl  Trovato 

Barbara  Seymour 
Candace  Butler 


spBCtaGst 
.  Junior  system 


system  factors 
spedalist 
Data  preparation  spe- 
cialist 
Junior  communications 
control  coordinator. 

Nancy  Gordon Junior  systam  factors 

speaaiist 

James  P.  Howetl Junior  communications 

tormina)  operator. 

Stanley  Croydon Jumor  information 

systems  spocialiiL 

Joseph  Evait Senior  information 

Colleen  GorgDn Junior  typist  systams 

specialist 

Carol  Ann  Ruga Junior  secretary 

Thomas  Leonardo Computer  systems 

specialist 

Karen  Burzinski Ctotk  typist.. 

Raymond  Ney **-* *-' 

Narl  Armann 


Diane  Lee  Yudiskas Programer  analyst 

Deloris  Gilliam Junior  computer 

operator. 

Mary  Ryan  Conroy Administrative  control 

coordinator. 

Martha  Crouse Communications 

control  coordlRatoT, 

Robert  Garrett Section  manager 

Margaret  Hyland Junior  secretary 

Steven  B.Newman Communications 

control  coordinator. 

Elmer  Whiting. Computar  operator 

Linda  Hall Clerk-typist 

Dianne  Oshetski Secretary. 

Frances  Pratt. do 

FraiKine  Cromwell Executive  secretary 

Kaiherine  Diamond Senior  data  prepara- 
tion spedalist 

EdFaifteigh Junior  computer 

operator. 

Samuel  Rogen Senior  computer 

operator. 

Donald  Morris Group  mana^r 

Louis Jolunnes Admlnistrattvederk... 

Lewis  DuBusc Section  manager 

Bartnra  Swart. Junior  programer 

Susan  Starr System  factors  analyst. 

David  Underwood Section  manager 

Marie  Williams Senior  information  sys- 
tems specialist 

Sandra  LeviiM Junior  communica- 

ttons  torminal 
operator. 

Stephanie  Everett Senior  communications 

termirul  operator. 
Wilbur  D.Smith Senior  intotmation  sys- 
tems specalist 

Kendall  Free Computer  systems 

analyst 

Gerald  Murphy Section  manager 

Kalherirw  Bye Technical  research 

assistant 
Paul  Pritchett Production  control  co- 
ordinator. 

Hettia  Prater.. Technical  aide 

Ruth  Ann  Wavters Junior  systems  pro- 
gramer. 

Stuart  Edwards Computer  systams 

analyst 

Thomas  Brown Section  manager 

Barbara  Daniel Junior  secretary 

Richard  Maynan) Senior  operation  re- 
search analyst 

Gerald  McGuire Group  manager 

Gerald  Morrone Ctemputers^ems 

analyst 

LuisAmigo Programer  analyst 

Sandra  Burke Technical  writer 

Lolita  Werhan Junior  swretary 

Sandra  May Junior  communications 

terminal  operator. 

James  Daley Programer  analyst 

MaiKShriver Computer  operator 

Mary  McNatr Junior  data  prepara- 
tion specialist 

Walter  Haggerty Section  manager 

Wesley  C.  Jenkins Computer  systems 

analyst 

Susan  Zvreighaft Programer 

Robert  Silberski Junior  technical  aide... 

Donna  Jean  Fears Junior  programer 


162.93 

3.605.16 


12.OCO.27 
4,738.44 
4,301.70 

5.471.64 
3,479.20 

4. 588.  82 
4.875.65 
5.882.52 
4.027.50 

4.329L48 

5.632.68 

12.238.96 
4, 027. 50 

11,696.52 
4, 165. 14 
9,420.22 

11.371.98 
9.733.63 


Carl  Schmidt S] 

Henry  Collins 


Brian  Connolly.. 


tpecMist 

lynensi 


programer.. 
systems 


Terry  Mehi ftocrwnr.. 

LsaFowlie C ' 


Robert  Reardon Senior  qrstiitis 

pncramar. 

Wichele  Eastridge Juilw  typist 

Kathleen  Mohajer„ Jaiior  qrsleffl  factors 


Susan  Grosedose Jinitf  sacntary 

Richard  Fields Manafv 

Ethlyn  Brooks Sealor  infonnation 

lyitemi  speciillsL 

Helen  G.  Kenny System  factors  analyst. 

Karen  Blake CMBiniinications 

terminal  operator. 
May  Ellen  Yarrington Senior  production 

control  specialist 

Shirley  Samuels Seniot  derk 

Sharon  E.  Davis Junior  communicatJons 

torminal  operator. 

Patrick  Collen do 

Patricia  Bell Typist 

Patrida  Oowling Jumor  pro(ramet 

analyst 
Marian  Lane Sennr  data  prw 


1,241.70      James  Haga.. 


.  Sennr  data  prnara- 

tionsoedattst 
.  Infonnation  qrslens 


3.477.99 

11.413.05 

9,030.12 

11,068.83 
5.014.32 


6.915.36 

8,308.26 


9.472.17 
2,956.28 
12,040.68 

12,901.38 
9.321.36 

7,33&B) 
6.084.00 
3,876.30 
1,903.94 

7.820.04 
5. 149. 44 
3, 210. 18 

12.384.84 
9.903.90 

6.489.48 
6. 692. 16 
1. 052.  S3 


Jelfery  Holcomb Courier 

Martin  Collins Compaler  systems 

ipedaliiL 

Michael  Jones Senior  derit 

Janet  Louise  Conrad Jgnior  oomnunications 

teminal  operator. 

Sylestene  Walkef do 

Katharine  Kim Junior  typist 

Aaron  Greenberg .~ .  System  factors  analyst. 

Denise  Asparagus Junior  data  preparation 

spedalist. 
Elizabeth  Scattergood. . .  Junior  communications 

terminal  operator. 

Marilyn  Epstein Propamar 

Kenneth  L  Johnson.  —  Senior  computet 

operator. 

Brenda  Teie>la.- Clerk 

Michael  Dougherty Senior  information 

systems  specialist- 
Jeremy  D.  Frey. Technical  assistant 

Susan  Eafley -do 

Jocelyn  White -.do. 

Gregory  Twitchell .do ....—. 

Marc  Shafrolh... do.,. 

Michael  Frankhuizen .do. 

Marilyn  Knox Joniortyptst 

Amanda  Leech... .dc .. 


$4.S30.60 
9,612.66 
3,869.60 

2.255.45 


3,592.86 
3.592.86 
5. 817. 36 
3,725.10 
4.003.53 
6.084.00 
3,  775. 68 
7.428.98 


1.970.88 
9.320.52 

3,168.40 
1,068.«) 
U.I«L» 

9.040.02 

11.371.98 


6. 063. 52 
3.M6.43 


1.174.19 
4,731.63 

3.100.65 
8.41108 

6.720.01 

5,876.01 
2.438.88 


1.361.18 
1.  549. 58 

1.528.91 
1.714.86 
2.735.28 

1,543.88 

1.657.34 

729.80 
1.236.80 

2, 673. 15 
959.73 

959.73 

778.55 

1.542  ?S 

535.73 

433.88 

504.74 

•63.40 

220.97 
652.85 

124.60 
124.60 
124. 6fl 
124  60 
124.60 
124.60 
91.97 
124.60 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported..  1,711.505.30 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1974.  1.174.408.24 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1.  1973.  to 

June  30. 1974 _..  2,885.913.54 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30. 1974... 


26180 

COMMirJEE  on  INTEIIIOB  ANO  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

July  12. 197<. 
To  the  Clerli  of  tht  Koum: 

Th«  ibove- mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee    oor- 
^  .i'°,Sl"°!  i,"V  °',""  <■'»'"'<•"  Reocniz.t.on 

k£^  .J'*^-  "  """"I"!,  submits  the  Ioilo».n8  reooit 
showing  the  nime.  pfofessioo.  and  lotol  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  dunng  the  6  month  oeiiod  l,om 
I  !*''  L"'"!*  *••  '"*■  i""""".  tosothee  irilli  loul 
lunds  aulhorued  or  appropnated  and  eipended  by  it- 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


July  31,  19n 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salarr  during 

SinonHi 

period 


Name  of  employ««        Proftssicn 


Total  grow 

salary  during 

Smontfi 

period 


Hamt  of  emplome        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Cleveland  Pinnii.. 


Sidney  L  McFailand., 


Terminated  Mar.  3!. 
1974  as  staff  direr- 
,  ^   ,  Iw  and  chief  cleik. 

lewisA  Sigler...- Terminated  Jan.  31. 

1974  as  general 
rvu    .     -  -  counsel. 

Charlt*  R.  ConVlin Staff  director  and 

cftiet  clerk 


Lee  Mc  El  vain 
William  L.  Sfiater. 


Charles  LepMft.  Jr... 
Patricia  A.  iflurrav.-- 
Patricia  S.  ffeeman... 

MiriamL.  Waddell  . 
Sandra  Mane  Metc3lle. 
Jack  Oram 


General  counsel.  - 
-  Consultant  on  mines, 
mining  and  public 
lands 

Minority  counsel 

Full  committee  clerk... 

Adminisiratiye  as- 
sistant 

Secretary -clerk... 


-do. 


18, 000  00 
18.000  00 


18. 000.  DO 
12.060.69 
10.729.6? 

8.392.50 

8. 103. 90 
12.000.00 


Staff  consultant 
.  .        «  (miBority). 

JoMMSuterBurgtss....  Secretary -clerk  3  841  56 

(minoritv}.|i»ftsfer 

to  investment  staff 
«  -    ,    ,  B        ..  asofM.ivI,1974, 

Majori* J.  Reynolds S#cr»tary-clerk  2.083  34 

(minontv)asof  May 

.      r  r  '•  '3" 

Jim  I.  Casey _  Consirttinf  oo  water  18.000.00 

„      ,      -         .  *nd  power  resources. 

Mafy  lee  6e«nan....- ..  Cterk  Subcommittee  6  774  06 

on  Waief  and  Pow«r 

Resourccs. 
Itoicy  lo(i  Larson CUfk.Sufccommittee  9.809  78 

on  Terrttorial  and 
M  ,^     o  .     _  Insular  Affairs. 

Rattiryn  C.  Loeffler Clerk-receplionist..  ..        5  619  24 

Adrian  Winkei Consultant  on  Sufr-  is  85100 

committee  on  Terri- 

torlaland  Insular 
„  .  .  ABfatrs. 

Maurice  f.  SliMB do  -   .     . 

David  W-  Lttken Terminaled  Apr.  30, 

1974  as  staff  con- 
„  _.      _    ,  SMftant— imnority. 

Marrton  Becker PrfnKngclerk  ■« 

Edward  Gaddis... Staff  assistant      6055  35 

Berthe  0.  Orotos„„..-.  Seci«ary^:lerk  (ma-  -  " 

Reflecca  D.  Shapiro Clerk.  Subcommittee 

-       ,    ^    ,  .,  on  Indian  Affairs. 

Pamela  Warfield Clerk.  Subcommittee 

_.,_..  on  Environment. 

Slaiiley  E,  Scawlle Staff  counsel,  Sub- 

mttec  on  the  En- 

r     ^«   «,    ..  vtronment 

FranMHiDucbeftuux....  Consulfanl.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian 
Affairs. 

ThomasS.Ounmire.....  Staff  consultant  (mi- 
nority). 

Robert  A.  Hunt... Co«(iltant,Sobcom- 

mitte*  on  Pitbltc 
Unds  (terminated 
^,  Apr.  30. 1974). 

Bfuce  [)«iv«f.- Staffcounsel  (minor- 


Sandra  Ann  Hugg. Terminated  Apr.  30. 

1974  as  secretary. 
Subcommittee  on 

„     . .  „  _  Environment 

David  R.  Brown ...  Staff  assistant.  Sub- 
committee on  Public 
Lan.ls  (as  of  Mar. 
18. 1974. 
Consultant,  Subcom- 
mittee on  National 
Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion (as  of  Apr.  14, 
1974). 

Joanne  Suter  Burgess__.  Seaetary-clerk 

(minority)  as  of 

MicliaeJ  J«k3on Staff  consullant 

(minority)  as  of 
May  1  1974 

Deborifi  Medlar ,  From  May  17, 1974  to 

June  21. 1974  35 
secretary.  Subcom- 
mittee on 
Environment 
Cferk.Suttcommitlee 
on  Mines  and 
Mhiiiw.  (as  of 
June  fl.  1974). 
Intern,  Subcommittee 

_  .        „  _    .  on  Indian  Affairs. 

Sidney  McFarland . .  Consultant  under 

■  .  r-  .  contract. 

LewisA.  Sigle/.- dp. 


$2.H9.24 


Norma  H.Lewis Secretary  (resigned 

Apr.  14.  1974). 


13. 455. 33 


Tina  V.  Marfcey. 
Anita  S.  Maggio 
Terry  M.  Morgar 


Virginia  Masino.... 


Informaliwi  dassifier. .        3, 580  02 

Clerk..  3.776:94 

Information  classifier  3. 247  20 

(appointed  Jan.  14. 

1974). 
Receptionist- . 


2.020.84 


JohnE.  Manning _   Investigator  (resigned 

„    ......  June  30. 1974). 

David  J.  Murray Assistant  documents 

clerk  (resigned 

Maureen  P.  Ontrwh...  Informalion  analyst 
(resigned  Mar,  31. 

P-  Lamar  Payne Assistant  documents 

clerk  (summer  htfp. 
appdinteil  June  10, 

AlmaT.  Pfaff Research  analyst 

StuartPotI- Investigator 


5. 020. 37 
11.478.00 


Elizabeth  K.  Medeiros.. 


Ann  F.  Zumwalt. . 


S.  Louise  Rees. 
Audrey  Rollins 
Jane  Y.  Rumsey 

Albert  H.  Solomon.  Jr 


.  Research  analyst 

Secretary 

Clerk-typist  (summer 

fielp.  appointed 

Apr.  I.  ft74). 
Investigator.... 10.650.00 


7.009.29 
8. 137. 25 
7.  500.00 
5.562.86 
1. 708.  53 


6. 000.  00 


Funds  authorized  w  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures.   .- ......  Ji. 496. 000. 00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  497  993  03 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  I  to  June  30.  - 362^  002!  31 

Tola!  amount  expended  from  June   19    to 
June  30. 1974. ..._ _ 362.002.31 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1974 ^636ro6r66 

JAMES  A.  HALEY,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL  SECURITY 


16. 851. 00 
5. 833.  32 


10. 139. 07 
6,  055.  35 
6. 850.  26 

5.619.24 

5. 924. 90 

10. 999.  98 

13. 298. 13 

5. 802. 00 
9.08a  08 


To  the  Clerk  of  tlie  House: 


July  10.   1974. 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Standing  committee 
(maiorily): 
Robert  M.  Horner  (P) 


James  A.  Rock Stall  consultant  (mi- 

CtayE- Peters ""So 

NancyG.  Drake......   -    Derk. Subcommittee 

_.         „    ,  „    .  w  Public  Lands. 

Sharon  Peck  Cockayne. .  Secretary  Stibcomiwl- 

.._-„,  tee  on  Public  Lands. 

JohnD.Corth Terminated  May  31 

1974  as  staff  assist- 
ant, SubcommHlM 

„_.    .,     „  on  Environment, 

BWvNw'R Cterk. Subcommittee 

(HI  National  Parks 

_  .   o  am*  Reaeation. 

Dale  Pontius... Staff  assistant.  Sub- 
committee on  En- 

Betty  Jo  Hunt. SUff  assistant.  Sub- 

committee  on  Indian 
u  A  .—..-  Affairs 

NormiA  R.  WHtaffis Comultant.  Subcom- 

mittee  on  Mines  and 
Mining- 
Staff  attisiant.  Sub- 
committee on  Mines 
and  Mining. 
-  Sec'etary-clerk  (mi- 
nority). 


10.  500.  OO 
11,250  00 


11.250.00 
7. 071. 96 


7.083.35 

7,083,35 


Professional  staff 

assistant. 
Executive  staff  assistant 
Legislative  counsel 


William  G.  Shaw  (P) 
V.  Bernice  King(C) 
MaryM.Valente(C) 


William  H.  Hecht  (P) 
Alfred  M.  Niltle  (P)  . .  „„>,„„ 
Robert  A.  Crandall  (P)    Counsel 
Richard  A.  Shaw  (C). .  Chief  inrntigaloV 
(resigned  June  23, 
1974). 
.  Research  director  .  , 
.  Financial  secretary 
.  Administrative 
,  ..    _  secretary. 

John  F.  Lewis  (P) Professional  staff 

-.    .,  assistant 

Standing  committee 
(minority): 
DeWitt  White  (P) 
Herbert  Romerstein 

(C) 
James  L  Gallagher 
(C) 
Investigative  committee 
(ma)ori!y): 
William  H.  SUpleton 
Mar0eO.  Biggerstaff. 


$11,358.00 

16.36Mn 
18, 000, 00 
16. 000. 02 
11,533.33 


12. 168.  00 
10,597.41 
10. 615. 20 


Legal  counsel 

Chief  investigalor... 


17. 749.  98 
16, 083.  78 


Research  analyst I3, 142.  52 


Tbomas  L  Laughlin 
GailWhitesJone.... 


Staff  director.... 7,842  00 

, --_ Secretary..  5  (k^  nn 

Daniel  Butler Documents  der*:::::'  6:082  20 

S.JaniceCoil _.  Secretary  6«2  M 

Elizabeth  S- Crawford.  Clerk           "'  97^ 

Anniel  Cunningham  . .  Chief  files  and  ref-' "  '  9  956  JO 
c,           „                      erence  section. 

Florence  Doyle.- Secretary 5  5^  5? 

Helen  M.  Gittrngs Editor.. .\ ;"  10  36086 

uonsjaeck Intormation  analysl 5.918  85 

Clerk-typist 4.184.32 


Mildred  V.  James!! 


JohnN.  Slratlon.  '..  do        ""'  9'2«  52 

S.  JaneStrawser..  ...  Secretari  (appointed    "        I  252  78 
o    ..      ^  o  May  20, 1974). 

Barbara  C  Sweeny...    '^- 
Susan  K.  Tonkinson 
Investigative  committee 
(minority): 
George  C.  Armstrong 
Browardine  Bioyhill.. 


Editor.. 
Information  analyst.. 


5,543.22 
5,126.28 


Investigator 

Research  assistant 
(resigned  Mar.  31, 

Oonna  Francisco Research  assistant 

(appointed  Apr.  4. 

Richard  Norusis Investigator 

Unda  Spirt    Secretary...;:::::::; 

William  T.  Poole Research  analysl. 


8. 425. 50 
1.178.67 


9,006.S4 
7. 430. 28 
7,999,20 


The  above  mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
1^  «f*''io«"'S.J,^**^'  "Ml^r  ^««*«'»t'«  Reorganizrtion 
^  ^  ^^11..^'''"=  ■-■*  fiOl  '5"'  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  tollowing  report 
snowing  the  name,    profession,   and   total  salary  of  each 

JMuary  1  to  June  30,  1974.  incluajve.  togrilier  witti  tetat 
runds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures J95O,O00.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  446.398  16 

Amount  expended  from  Jan,  3  to  June  30.  I97V_.;    212.942:81 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  I  to  June  30,^ 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1974 290,559.03 

RICHAAO  I.  ICHORD,  Ctiairnun. 

COMMIHEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
July  15,1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

...r*»  .***^"*"*,'?^**'  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
l^^^Lr^^iofr'^S  l^^V  "'J"*  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  Public  Uw  601,  79th  Conpess.  approved 
August  2  1946.  as  amer>ded.  submit*  the  following  report 
snowmg  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
i!I!^Jl,T^*''r'.  ''?  '\J.^.""^  '^«  6-month  period  Irom 
January  I  to  July  1.  1974,  inclusive,  together  with  toUl 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it- 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Clerical  staff: 

W.  E.  Williamson... 

Kenneth  J.  Painter., 

Marcella  F.  Johnson 

Frank  W.  Mahon 

Eleanor  A.  Dinhins,. 

Mary  Ryan ^^ 

Laura  F.  Elder.,..  do 

Edwin  E.  Thomas Staff  as^sta'nV 

Lewis  L  Beriy  Minority  counsel 

(minority). 
Professional  staff: 

William  J.  Oixon Professsional  sUff 


Clerk 

First  assistant  clerk 

AssisUnl  clerk 

Printing  editor.,. 
ClerKal  assistant, 
do 


Robert  F.  Guthrie do.. 

Charles  B.  Curtis ..do.. 

LeeS  Hyde ...   ...do 

Jeffrey  H.  Schwarti _ .  do. 

Elizabeth  Harrison ..do.. 


John(]amMe... 


(18,000.00 
17.475.24 
11.401.08 
11,499.42 
9. 142. 86 
9^142.86 
7.  ISO.  98 
8.113.  S8 
18,000.00 


18. 000. 00 

18.  OCO.  00 
18.000.00 
18.  COO.  00 
14.  (MS.  13 
14,  Q4BL 13 


.  CPunsH 15,202.95 


Juhj  Sly  197 i 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


26181 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Additional  temporary 
employees  under 
H.  Res.  182.  303. 
916: 
Henry  Thomas  Creaoe. 

Barbara  L.  Bullard.... 

Darlene  G.  McJMulten.. 
JanB.  VIcek 

Bertram  J.  Levine 

Thomas  C.  Sawyer 


Joseph  T.Kelley.. 


Joanne  t  Bell 

Violet  M.  McCarthy... 

Ann  P.  Jordan 

BaibouraC,  Flues..   . 
Clarence  E.  Martin  III. 

Martin  Auerbach 


Jo  AnneGlisson.. 
John  L  Duncan-. 
Susan  Tomasky.. 


.  Staff  assistant  (mi- 
nority). 

.  Clerical  assistant  (mi- 
nority). 

do 

Staff  assistant  (mi- 
nority). 

do-  

Staff  assistant  (mt- 
mority)  (from  Apr. 
1,  1974). 
Staff  assistant  (mi- 
nority) (from  May  1, 
1974V 
Clerical  assistant 


-.do., 
-do.. 


Assistant  counsel  (from 

May  20,  1974). 
Staff  assistant  (to  June 

16. 1974), 

Clerical  assistant 

do.. 


Walter  J.  Graham,  Jr. 

Steve  Lawton 

Michael  R.  Lemov 

Richard  KroUk 

Marilyn  Barlier 


Elizabeth  Bailey.... 
Michael  J.  Russo..., 


Michael  J.  Pucillo 

Thomas  A.  Mesereau. 

Jr. 
Special  Subcommittee 

on  Investigations: 

Daniel  J.  Manelli 

William  T.  Druhan 

James  R.  Connor 

Benjamin  J. 

Smethurst. 

Mark  J.  Raabe 

Michael  J.  Parker.. 

Albert  J.  McGrath 

Lynne  D.  finney 

Raymond  C.  Cole 

Elizab^G.  Paoia.... 

Russell  D.  Mosher 

Diane  G.  Kirdienbauei. 

Michael  F.  Barrett 

Elizabeth  A.  Eastman.. 
Special  securities  study 

jrwip: 
Robert  L  Stem 


.  Clerical  assistant  (from 

June  1. 1974). 

.  Staff  assistant 

do 

do 

.    -do 

.  Clerical  assistant  (from 

June  1, 1974). 

.  Cterical  assistant 

.  Clerical  assistant  (Irom 

June  19,  1974). 
.  Clerical  assistant  (from 

June  10, 1974). 
-  Clerical'assistant (ff om 

June  1, 1974) 
Staff  assistant  (from 

Feb.  1, 1974). 


Chief  counsel 

Staff  assistant.... 
Special  assistant.. 
do 

Staff  attorney 

•do.- 


Harvey  Rowan... 
ManonS.  Ryan.. 
Vicky  Austin 


Special  assistant.. 

Staff  attorney 

Special  assistant. . 
Clerical  assistant.. 
Staff  assistanL,... 
Clerical  assistant. . 

Staff  attorney 

Cterical  assistant.. 


Special  cosultant  (to  ' 

Jan.  31,  1974), 

Staff  attorney 

Clerical  assistant 

Clerical  assistant  (to... 

Apr.  30, 1974). 
Clerical  assistant 

(from  May  1, 1974). 


18.000.00 
16.375.02 
15.183.66 
16. 375. 02 

15, 688. 86 
12. 783. 48 
8. 821. 62 
13,096.26 
11.015.52 
9, 142. 86 
6.088.26  ' 
6.682.32 
15. 688. 86 
7.706.04 


2.663.23 

14.746.40 
5. 228. 04 
3, 485.  36 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  oommitlee 
expenditures _ $1,819,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported...        814,269  17 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  I  to  Juna  30. 1974.        440, 182. 24 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 1973  to 
June  30.  1974 1.254.451.41 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30. 1974 564,  548. 59 

HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS,  Chairman. 


STANDING  COMMinEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

July  15. 1974. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1945,  Public  Law  601.  79fh  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  etch 
person  employed  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
Jinuary  1  to  June  30.  1974.  inclusive,  together  wrfh  total 
tunds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  l»y  It: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


$13,727.34 

8.521.06 


6.  510. 64 
12, 287. 40 


12.287.40 
6.476.85 


6,  OCO,  00 
7. 710. 84 
5.662.50 
6,  857. 52 
1.700.  S3 

4.831.04 

5.305.16 

7, 857, 78 

666.67 

14. 959. 62 
14, 959. 62 
14.959.62 
14,959.62 
585.33 

4,750.02 
200.00 


Jerome  M.  Zeifman General  counsel 

Garner  J.  Cline Associate  general 

Herbert  Fuchs. 
William  P,  Shalluck 
H.  Christopher  Nolde 

Franklin  G.  Polk 

Alan  A,  Parker _. 

Roger  Pauley 


Thomas  E.  Mooney . 
Alexander  B.  Cook.. 

Frances  F.  Christy.. 
Mary  G.  Sourwine.  _ 
Jane  C.  Caldwell. 


Gertrude  Clara  Burak 

Pear!  Chellman 

Alma  Haardt 

Alice  M,  Smith 


Investigating  staff: 

Lyiin  Alcock 

Deborah  Alt 

Veronica  Amick.. 


do.-_ 

do 

.  Associate  counsel 

.  Counsel 

-  Associate  counsel 

(through  Feb.  10, 

1974). 

.  Associate  counsel _ 

.  Associate  counsel 

(from  Mar.  1,  1974). 
.  Legislative  analyst... 
.  Clerical  staff... 

-  Clerical  staff  (through 

Apr.  30.  1974). 

-  Clerical  staff-.- 

do 

do.- 

.  Clerical  staff  (from 
June  1, 1574). 

.  Clerical  staff-.- _. 


Maurice  A,  Barboia 
Vichael  >H,  Blommer. 
Robert  L,  Brown... 
Alan  F.  Coffey,  Jr..  _. 


Daniel  L  Cohen 

Alexander  B,  Cook.. 


Lizzie  M,  Daniels 

Eva  J.  Denev 

William  P.  Dixon 

Arthur  P.  Endres.  Jr.. 

James  F.  Fatco 

James  B.  Fatr  .  . 
Theresa  M.  Gallo. 
Constantine  J.  Gekas 


.do 

Clerical  staff  (from 

June  17,  1974).   . 

Counsel..- 

Associate  counsel 

Assistant  counsel 

Associate  counsel 

(from  Mar.  25, 

1974). 

Counsel-.- 

Associate  counsel 

(through  Feb.  28, 

1974). 

Clerical  staff 

.do.. 


Linda  C.  Gersten... 
Roberta  Kaeberle.. 


Timothy  J.  Hart.. 
James  D.  Hoard.. 


Sharon  B.  Hughes 

Thomas  W.  Hutchison 

Alice  M.Jackson 

Frederick  Jett 


Susan  Kapuza.. 


Jeffrey  Kayden 

MKhael  Kelemonick 

OlgaKirk 

Bruce  Lehman 


Counsel 

do 

do.- 

Messenger-clerk 

Clerical  staff 

Associate  counsel 

(from  Jan.  23, 1974). 
Clerical  staff  . 
Clerical  staff  (from 

June  24. 1974), 
Assistant  counsel  (from 

May  6,  1974). 
Staff  analyst  (from 

Feb.  II.  1974). 

Clerkal  staff-.. 

Counsel..- 

Clerical  staff 

Counsel  (through  Apr. 

20. 1974). 
Clerical  staff  (from 

Mar.  17,  1974). 
Clerical  staff.  _ 

..do.. 

.-do.. 


Stephen  P.  Lynch 

Florence  T.  McGrady 
Betty  Jean  McKay... 

Mary  E.  Manners 

Michael  P.  Murphy.. 

Nancy  L.  Parke 

Joan  Porter. 


Cheri  Robinson , 

Ruth  0.  Robinson 

Dennis  S.  Rutkus 

Dawn  M.  Ruuspakka. 

Atden  B.  Schell 

Holly  C.Shaw.   .. 
Judith  M.  Shellen- 
berger. 

Alke  M.Smith 

Jared  8.  Stamell 

Peter  Siraub 

Robert  J.  Trai nor 

JeanLaRueTraytor... 


Louis  S.Vance... 
Dorothy  Wad  ley.. 
Karen  Walsh.... 
MariceC.  Worth.. 


.  Counsel  (Irom  Jan.  21, 
1974). 

-  Research  assistant 

.  Clerical  staff 

-do 

do 

do 

do 

.  Clerical  staff  (through 

Mar.  15.  1974). 
.  Clerical  staff  (from 
Apr.  15, 1974). 

-  Assistant  counsel 

.  Staff  analyst 

.  Clerical  staff 

.  Assistant  counsel 

.  Clerical  staff 

do 

do.._ 

.  Assistant  counsel 


..do.. 


.  Counsel 

.  Assistantcounsel 
(through  Mar.  31. 
1974). 

.  Messenger. 

ClericalsUK _. 

-do.- 


MaryY.  Wester  gien. 
Minnie  White. 


Janice  A.  Zarro.. 
Virginia  Allred.. 


.  Clerical  staff  (from 

Mar.  25, 1974). 
.  Clerical  staff  (through 

May  15, 1974). 
.  Clerical  staff  (through 

Jure  30. 1974). 
.  Assistantcounsel 
.  Clerical  staff  (from 

Feb.  9,  1974). 


$18,000.00 
18.000.00 

18,000.00 

18,000.00 
17.810.88 
17.601.36 
16.500.00 
3,492.33 


12.048.54 

10.429.32 
6,705.44 

8,  948. 01 
7.851.00 
7, 801. 02 
1.114.58 


7,249.98 
5,500.02 


11.626.02 
14,414.82 
7.999,98 
S.  600. 00 


11.476.98 
4.609.88 


4.849.98 
8.207.52 
13.310.S2 
11.601.98 
13.072.50 
5,392,50 
6.083.33 
9.216.67 

9.467.52 
155.56 


4,861.13 

5.115.00 

11,749.98 

6,137.52 

366.67 

2.055.55 

3,600.00 
7.801.02 
5. 749. 98 
8,888.91 

5^250.00 
7,801.02 
5,010.00 
3,750.00 
4.05186 
5,529.00 
2.077.07 

1.583.33 

12.499.98 
7,333.92 
4.828.02 
9.O0G.48 
2.444.45 
4.902.87 

4.947.90 
10.977.00 

3.963.67 
11.476.96 

4.500.00 


5.669.46 
6. 137. 52 
3,928.98 
2,133.34 

2,812.50 

9. 429. 30 

7,999.96 
5.522.24 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6 -month 

period 


Name  of  employee        Professton 


salary  during 
&*iBanni 


Fred  H.  Altshuler Counsel  (from  Jan.  16. 

Barbara  A.  Bacon Clerical  staff  (Irom 

c        .  B      .  *'«''  ^.  1S74). 

Ernest  Banchero Clerical  statt 

Maureen  Barden Research  assistant"     ' 

Carolyn  K.  Beahm Clerical  staff  (through" 

fhomas  D.Bell Counsel  (from  Jan  7 

1974), 

David  LBtnnet Clerical  staff  (Irom 

„  -    .   .,  Jan.  1, 1974). 

ElsieA.  Biigs Clerical  staff  (from 

Mar.  9.  1974} 
William  P  Bishop Counsel  (from  Jan  29 

1974). 

Philip  Boorw,  Jr Clerical  sUH 

Nancy  H.  Brooks Clerical  staff  ((rom 

Jan.  28.  1974). 
JeaioBtie  Brown Clerical  staff  (ihrough 

Martha  K.  L  Brown...  Clerical  staff  (from 

Cheryl  R.  8vdd Clerical  staff 

Julia  Busalacdii Clerical  staff  (from  """ 

Apr  25.  1974). 

Susan  Btttkr Clerical  staff  (from 

o    ,.      „  Mar.  17.  1974). 

Barbara  Campbell Research  assistant 

«   ..      ..  (Irom  May  5,  1974). 

Dons  G.  Cassidy Clerical  staff 

Richard  L  Gales Senior  associate 

o.t_-  u  r.^    ■  -  Jpecial  counsel. 

Robert  H.  Charles Security  assistant 

Aki.-    .    r.  .  ,  (from  May  6, 1974). 

AbbicLCole Technician  (Mar.  15 

through  Apr.  30. 
1974).  - 

Michael  M.  Conway...  Counsel  (from  Jan  I 
1974). 

Donald  R.  Coppock Informalwn  officer 

_^     -       .      .  „  ('fom  Jan- 23. 1974). 

Rufos  Cormier,  Jr Special  assistant  (from 

Jan.  22,  1974) 

Edward  L  Dale Counsel  (from  Jan  tZ 

1974). 
Lois  D'Andre Administrative  assist- 
ant (thMugfi  Feb.  1 
I974X 

John  B.  Davidson Counsel  (from  Feb  4 

1974).  ■    ' 

Evan  A.  Davis Counsel  (from  Jan  23 

1974). 

Lance  Davis Cferkal  staff  (from 

May  25.  1974). 

Susan  Davis Clerical  staff  (from 

Apr.  1,  1974). 
Beatrice  E.  Dillard....  Clerical  staff  (from 
fib.  4. 1974). 

John  M.  Dear Special  counsel  _ 

Patricia  A.  Dooohue...  Clerical  slaff  (I'hrou*" 
Mar.  1. 1974) 

Marie  Drayer Clerical  staff  (from 

Feb.  7-June  28 
1974). 
Elizabeth  M,  Ounigan  .  Research  assistant 

(from  Jan.  28. 1974) 

Valerie  P.  DuVal Clerical  staff  (from 

Feb.  1. 1974). 

Charles  E.  Feeley Clerical  staff 

Barbara  Fletcher Clerical  slaff  (from' 

Jan.  21. 1974). 

Jonathan  Hint Research  assistant 

(from  Jan.  29, 1974) 

Gayle  0.  Falin _  _  Clerical  staff 

David  C.  Forrester Clerical  staff  ('from'  ' " ' 

Jan.  28,  1974). 
Samuel  A.  Garrison...  0>unsel 

Gregory  M.  Gill Clerical  staff  (from' 

Feb.  14.  1974). 

Richard  Gill Counsel  (from  Jan  22 

1974).  ' 

Paul  Goodrich Counsel  (through 

May  21.  1974)  (from 
June  1-15, 1974). 

Patricia  Gray Clerical  staff  (from 

Jan,  7. 1974). 

James  Haardt CtericM  staff  (Irom 

Hay  5. 1974). 

Judy  Haberek _ . .  Clerica)  staff  (from 

Jan.  28.  ig74X 

Charlene  R.  Haley Cterical  staff  (Feb.  25 

througfi  Mar.  11, 
1974). 
DagmarS.  Kamillon...  Counsel  (through 
June  28. 1974). 

DavidS.  Hanes Assistant  to  special 

counsri  (through 
May  31.  1974). 

Timothy  Har r Research  assistant 

(froa)Jtim3,1974X 


$9. 854. 18 

836.15 

5. 183.34 
7.;41.65 
1,186.10 

9.425.00 

4.  449.  S9 

3.266.67 

5. 911. 13 

4.241.66 
5. 276. 40 

1,166.67 

4.444.43 

1.167.48 
2,108.33 

1,808.89 

1.883.33 

I.«24.S8 
18.000.00 

2,291.67 

2.555.56 

8,444.43 
5. 103. 40 
9.683.33 
9.716.65 
1,550.00 

8. 166.68 

14.044.46 

72a  00 

2,499.99 

4. 370.  S3 

18,000.00 
2.363.89 


4.  249. 38 
5.208.35 


4,216.66 
6.666.67 


4,708.35 
3.516.66 

17.500.00 
3.320.55 

14,133.35 

4.303.33 

5,380.55 

1,120.00 

4.21187 

94.44 

10.877.76 
11.458.35 
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ToM  crosi 
ulary  dudnc 


Nitn«  of  tmployM         Profession 

Kennett)  S.  Hiys Clerical  staff  (from 

May  C.  1974). 

Robert  K.H«lrick,  Jr..  CJerical  staff 

Jaoet  Howard Administrative  assist- 
ant. 

MichsdH.  Hughes. ...  Cleitcal  staff 

Rol>erta  Johansen Raseardi  assistant 

(fromJan.  14,1974) 
Rarence  C.  Johiam...  Clerical  staff  (Ian.  21 
Ihramh  Mar.  31, 
W7«. 

VolafKla  Johnson CtericM  ststf  (from 

Jum  10, 1974). 

llfneKalz Cltnc*l  staff  (from 

Mar.  1, 1974). 

JohnE.  Ktnnahaii CmnstI  

Lawrence  Keims Rtseardi  assutant 

(from  Jan.  1, 1974). 

Terry  Kirkpatrick Counsel  (from  Feb.  16, 

1974). 

Helen  F.  Kltin Research  assistant 

(Jan.  23  through 
Feb.  2.  1974). 

Itris  M.  Kononen Clencal  staff  (from 

Feb.  2.  1974) 

MtnUbovltz Counsel  (from  Feb.  1. 

1974). 

Patsy  Ann  Lelfh Usricai  staff  (from 

Mar.  6.  1974). 

AlynH.  Levin Clerical  staff  (from 

Feb.  9. 1974). 
Lawrence  lucchino  . . .  Counsel  (from  Feb.  2. 
1974). 

PhyBis  MKKown Clerical  slaft  (from 

Jan.  10. 1974). 
ft.  L  Smith  McKeithen.  Counsel  (from  Feb.  4, 
1974). 

Alan  Maret CwnseltMar.  11 

thraagh  June  25, 
1974). 

Eliiabetfl  J.  Marra Clerical  staff  (from 

Jan.  19. 1974), 
Benjamin  C  Marshall    Security  officer  (from 

Sr.  Jan.  14,  1974). 

Catherine  Marshall....  Research  assistant 
(from  June  17, 
1974). 
E.  Annt  Meisalman. . .  Clerical  staff  (Feb.  14 
through  Mar.  24. 
1974). 

Michael  J.  Murphy Clerkral  staff  (from 

Jan.  28,  1974). 

Robert  J.  Murphy.  Jr. .  Staff  8s«tstaot 

Ricki  L  Ninomiya Clerical  staff  (from 

Mar.  4.  1974). 

Bernard  W.  Senior  associate 

Nussbaum.  special  counsel 

(from  Jan.  17. 

1974X 

Jamas  8.  Oliphant Counsel  (from  Jan.  21, 

1974). 

JanOrloR Research  assistant 

(from  Feb.  11, 
1974). 

Ann  J.  Palmer Clerical  staff  (from 

June  3, 1974 
through  June  17. 
1974X 

Thomas  J.  Payne Staff  assistant 

John  Peterson Research  assistant 

(from  Feb.  11, 
1974) 

Eluabcth  Pond Clerical  staff  (from 

Jan.  18.  1974). 

Richard  H.  Porter Counsel  (from  Feb.  6. 

1974) 

Ullian  V.  PtM» Clerical  staff  (Feb.  2, 

throiigti  Feb.  b, 
1974). 

Muriel  Pitgli Research  assistant 

{^om  Feb.  U, 
1974). 
(ieorge  G.  Raybom,        Counsel  (from  Jan.  17. 
Jr.  1974), 

Sally  A.  Regat Research  assistant 

James  M.  Reuffl Cwesal  (from  Feb.  1, 

19741 
Joan  A.  Reynal<ts..„.  Clerical  stafi (from 
Feb.  IS  throuoh 
June  16^  1974). 

Jane  Ricca Clerical  stafi  (from 

Feb.  n.  1974). 

Elise  Ritter dericil  stall  (from 

May  16. 1974). 

Hillary  Rodham„ Ceiinael  (from  Jan.  14, 

1974). 

Linda  Rogerson dericai  staff  (from 

Mar.  15,  1974). 
Marguerite  M.  Roney..  Audio  specialist 

J  Apr.  1  through 
ipr.  30. 1974). 
Robert  D.  Sack Associate  specW 

counsel  (from  Jen. 

17,  1974). 
Nancy  R.  Schaefer Clerical  staff  (from 

Jan.  14. 1974). 
Diane  I.  Schneider....  Clerical  staff  (Feb.  15 

through  June  7. 

1974). 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6  month 

period 


SI.  100.00 

AlMtSchirram... 

.  Clerical  staff  (from 
Hay  8,  1974), 

$1,207.22 

San  L  Sharer 

5,447.49 

8.  OK.  66 

Jan.  7. 1974). 

Sttt>toaA.Sharp... 

.  Counsel  (from  Feb.  3, 

7,893.33 

<,U).32 

1974) 

6.S87.20 

l)o<i«t*.SlMlton,... 

.  Associate  counsel  for 
administiatton 

16.  208  33 

2.236.10 

(Jan  1  throuBfi 
June  30,  1974). 

KatbariM  R.  Slddall. 

.  Clerical  staff  (from 

1. 893. 06 

2«.n 

Feb.  15.  1974). 

EllMnSilvtfsKln.... 

.  Counsel  (from 

1, 333. 34 

4.12S.01 

June  7,  1974). 

CartH.SImiiis 

.  Security  assistant 

2.875.00 

is.7si.sa 

(from  May  1.  1974). 

6.n).9i 

BaitaraShnm 

.  Clerical  staff 
(Apr.  29  through 

1,240.00 

6. 937. 52 

May  17,  1974). 

Oorll  G.  Smith 

,  Cleiical  staff  (from 

5, 358. 33 

Ian.  3. 1974). 

Manr  AnnSpaalti.... 

.  Clerical  staff  (from 

Apr.  1. 1974). 
.  Counsel  (from  Jan.  22, 

1974). 
.  Counsel  (from  Jan.  28. 

1974). 

1,991.67 

4,5S2.80 

Roxoe  S.  SUiak.  111. 

7, 950. 00 

13.  OK.  13 

GaijW.  Sutton 

10,624.98 

3.513.90 

Nina  Sweatwood 

Edward  S.Szukelewiu 

.  Counsel  (from 

7,950  90 

3. 352.  76 

Jan.  28, 1974). 

TliaodoreR.TaOialI.- 

.  CoonseKfeb.  11, 1974 

3,361.12 

throuth  Mar.  24, 
1974). 
-  Clerical  slafl  (from 

7.027.79 

SiiaM.Trabosh 

6.113.88 

Ian.  14. 1974). 

9.300.00 

NmaJ.Turitz 

Clerical  staff- .  

4. 216. 66 

Jamas  S.  Walker 

Counsel  (from 

5,675.01 

Apr.  1, 1974). 

B<nA.Wallii,Jt 

Counsel  (from 
Feb.  13, 1974). 

9.966.68 

4.108.33 

Olla  E.  Watkinl 

.  Clerical  staff  (from 
Jan.l8,19?4). 

6,338.91 

9.380.57 

GanrM.  Weaver 

Clerical  staff 

3, 499. 98 

290  00 

William  F.  Weld 

Counsel  (from  Jan.  14, 

1974). 
Clerical  staff  (Feb.  14 

10,901.37 

Muriel  J.  White 

2,  872. 24 

1.050.00 

throuihMayl7, 
1974)7 

William  A.  White 

Associate  counsel 

11,749.98 

John  S.  Whitman 

Counsel  (from 

1, 555.  56 

June  3, 1974) 

Josephine  C.  Will 

Clerical  staff  (Jan.  21 

325.00 

through  Jan.  31, 

1974). 

Denise  R.  Wilson 

Clerical  Stan  (fnm 

325.00 

May  28, 1974). 

Joseph  Woods 

S«iior  association 

special  counsel 

12,900.00 

May  22, 1974). 

Joanne  Woods 

Research  assistant 

554.17 

(from  June  10, 
1974), 

Yvonne  Zecca 

Clerical  staff  (from 

1.140.00 

Mar.  7. 1974). 

11.630.01 

Funds  authorized  or  appropciated  for  committee 

4.791.67 

expenditures 

- «,  585, 217.75 

Amount  of  expendtlures 

previously  reported... 

554,680.06 

5. 206. 93 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1974. 
TobI  amount  expended  fram  Jan.  3. 1973  to 

1,312,028.06 

8. 659. 74 

94.44 

June  30, 1974 

1,866,708.12 

Balance  onexpeoded  as  of  June  30, 1974. 


4.73132 
9.166.65 

4,537.50 

5.833.33 
900.00 

8.813.87 
3.533.33 
1,458.33 

15,488.87 

5.697.21 
3.390.00 


718, 509. 63 
PHER  W.  ROOINO,  Jr.,  Chairman. 


Funds  for  Preparation  of  United  States  &ide.  District  of  Coluotbia 
C<nit,  and  Revision  of  the  Laws 

A.  Preparation  of  Nen  Edition  of  United  States 

Code  (no  year): 

UnexpendedbalanceOec  31, 1973 1131.808.61 

Expended  Jan.  1-June  30, 1974 27.310.31 

Balance  June  30, 1974 104.498.30 

B.  Preparation  of  New  Edition  of  District  of  IMum- 

biaCode: 

Unexpended  balance  Dec.  31. 1973 153,562.90 

Expended  Jan.  1-JoM  30,  1974... 7.764.12 

Balance  June  30.  1974 145,798.78 

C.  Revision  of  the  Laws,  1974: 

Unexpended  balance  Dec.  31. 1973 21,980.00 

ExpendedJan.  1-June  30, 1974 7.764.12 

Balance  June  30, 1974 14,215-88 

PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR.,  Chairman, 


COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

July  IS,  1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Rsorgan nation 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  at  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  I  to  June  30,  1974.  iiKlusive.  together  wi'h  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Standing  committee  staff: 

Ernest  J.  Corrado Chiefcounsel... 

NedP-Everett Counsel , 

Francis  D.  Heyward do... 

Leonard  L.  Slitter do 

Frances  P. Still Chietcterk 

W.  BernardWinfield...  Clerk 

VeraA.8arker_   Secretary.... 

Richard  N.Sharood....  Minoritya 

Charles  A.  Bedell do  . 

Virginia  L  Noah Minority  elirfc 

Investigative  committee 
staff: 

MiryC.  McDonnell Counsel  

Frank  M.  Potter,  Jr do. 

Carl  L.  Perian. Profassional  staff 

member. 

Donald  A.  Watt. Editor 

TerrenceW  Modglin-.  Clerk 

Ruth  I,  Hoffman Assistant derk 

Jacquelyn  M.Westcott.  Stenographer.clerk... 

Eleanor  P  Mohler Secretary 

Mabel  Duran. do 

Marvadell  Zeeb Secretary  (appoint. 

rpentJan.  1,1974). 

Boyd  T.  Bashore Clerk  (appointment 

May  1,  1974). 

Gwndolyn  H.  Lockhart.  Assistant  minority 
clerk- 


S18.000.00 
17,534-34 
1Z.136.3Z 
15,421.74 
4.959.84 
13,072.98 
10.602.42 
16.523.28 
ll.OOO.OO 
10.464.74 


11.5i6.32 
ll,18M« 
14.870  94 

11,135.56 
5. 881. 42 
7,710.84 
7,327.92 
6,941.04 
6.908.28 
5,461.69 

3.  500. 00 


Funds  authchied  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures _ S494,500.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 203, 063. 19 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1974...    116, 675. 48 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,1973  to  June 
30.1974.   319,738.67 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1974...„..    174,761.33 

LEONOR  F.  SULLIVAN,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

July  15, 1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  o1  the  Legislative  ReorganiiatJon 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601,  79th  Coflgr«ss,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  es  anwnded,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name.  professJcn,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  5month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1974.  inclusive,  together  wKh  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6 -month 

period 


Heme  of  employee 


Standing  committee 
staff: 

John  B.  Martiny 

VtctorC.  Smiroldo.. 


Theodore  J.  Kazy... 

Roy  C.  Mesker 

Francis  C.  Fortune.. 
Robert  E.  Lockhart.. 
Barbara  M.  Welts... 
Maria  R.  Pendtelon. 
Dorothy  L.  Peters.. . 
Special  fund  staff : 
Edward  T.Huglflf.-- 

Alton  M.Howard 

John  Gabusi. ..--.. 
Margaret  Napier.... 
Jo  Ann  CtBrivella.- - 

Patricia  Perdue 

Catharin  Thomas 

(through  Apr.  30). 
Diane  Bakall  (as  of 

May  20). 
Edward  M.Sitoble 

(as  of  May  20). 
Andrew  Sangeorge 

(as  of  June  14). 


.  Chief  counsel $13,686.00 

.  SlafI  director  and  17,916.66 

counsel, 

.  Assistant  staff  director,  17.916.66 

.  Staff  assistant 17.91666 

.  Coordinator 15.175-02 

.  Assistant  counsel 15,649.98 

.  Executive  secretary 9,730.02 

.  Administrative  derk...  9,604.98 

-  Oocumentderk 8.34O.00 

.  Investigator 14,625.00 

.  Printing  editor.. 11.350.02 

-  SUHassisUnt 9,750.00 

.  Secretary. 6,445.02 

-do 6,250.02 

-  do 4,274.98 

Assistant  document  3. 460.  OO 

derk. 

Clerk-typist 683.33 

Intern S46.67 

.....do. 226.67 
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Name  of  employee         Profession 


Amouot  of  expenditures  previously  reported... 

Amount  expended  tnwn  Jan.  1.  to  JdI  1, 1974.. 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1. 1973  to 
to  June  30, 1974 


755,712.47 


Balance  unexpended  u  of  June  30, 1974 417,787.53 

THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

June  30. 1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  Hnuse: 

The  above- mentlorved  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1S46.  Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  during  ttie  6-month  period  from 
Jafluary  3  to  June  90,  1974.  Inclusive,  legetinr  with  total 
fundi  authorized  or  appropriated  end  expended  by  it: 


Totil  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Standing  committee  staff: 

Richard  J.  Sullivan....  Chiefcounsel JI8,00a00 

Lester  Edel man Counsel 18  000  00 

Lloyd  A.  Rivard Engineer  consultant....  18, 000. 00 

Carl  H.  Schwartz,  Jr...  Consultant— projects  5. 538.  00 

.  ,   „,  and  programs. 

James.  L  Obenlar Administrator 18, 000. 00 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Name  of  empleyee        f>rafessioa 


Totil  grosa 

salary  dunng 

6-inonth 

period 


Name  of  empiofM        Profession 


salary  dorlM 
6-bm3 


Manpower  and  Civil  Service  Subcommittee: 

Paul  Newton. Investigator....... $12,000.00 

Patricia  Pankonin..--.  Secretary.. 6.000,00 

Evelena  Carroll  (as        Clerk-typist... 437.50 

of  June  10). 

JoltaMcNair  Secretary.. 3,355.57 

(ttirouifa  May  17 
and  June  1  through 
June  14). 

Deborah  Willey  (as  of    Inlern 186.67 

June  17). 
Postal  Service  Subcommittee: 

Richard  Barton Staff  assistant... 13.999.98 

Cassandra  Cox Secretary 4.750.02 

Rosemary  Storey  Associate  staff  3. 433. 33 

(as  of  Mar.  18).  assistant 

Joy  Smucker  (as  ol        Intern 400.00 

June  I), 

Robert  Husson  (as  of    do. 400.00 

June  1). 
Postal  Facilities,  Mail,  and  Labor  Management: 

George  8.  Gould SUA  assistant 14,500.02 

Midwel  Cavsnagh AssodatesUff  6,000.00 

asstslanL 

Paula  Hemphill  («s       Secretary 1, 181. 94 

of  May  24). 

Janet  Jerz  (through      do 4,699. 98 

May  31). 

Karen  lngoldsby(as      Intern 200.00 

of  June  16). 
Retirement  and  EmployM  Benefits: 

Donald  Terry  (through  Assistant  counsel 5,483.34 

Mar.  1  and  as  of 
May  28). 

Robert  Neuman  do 6,000.00 

(through  Mar. 
1 -May  31). 

Michael  O'Connor         Staff  sMe 3, 050. 00 

(through  Mar.  1). 

Joseph  SKUlin  (as  of      Staff  assistant. 4, 400. 00 

Mar.  1). 

Bruce  Mansel  Gwinn do 4,999.98 

Wendy  Weisbeit Secretary 3.649.98 

Census  ami  Statistics: 

Richard  Bullxk Staff  assistant 13,999.98 

Bettia  LaMotte Secretary 6,250.02 

Austin  Bray,  Jr.  Assistant  counsel 4,593.75 

(through  Apr.  15). 

Ronald  McCluskey       do 1. 968. 75 

(from  Apr.  16 
through  May  31). 
Minority: 

Anthony  J.  Raymond..  Staff  assistML 12. 900. 00 

Ray  H.  Coultrap do„ 7.900.02 

Kathryn  Bates Secretary 6^925.02 

Margaret  Barry do.._ 5,749.98 

Lawrence  Portwood       Inlern 1861.67 

(as  of  June  17). 


Funds  autborizod  or  appropriated  for  eonmlttoe 
expenditures (1,173,500.00 


Dorothy  A.  Beam 

Meriam  A.  Buckley.. 
Sterlyn  B.  Carroll... 
Ruth  Coslello...  . 
Clifton  W- Enfield... 
Ricliard  C.  Peet 

Erla  S.  Younuns 

Investigating  staff: 

Phyllis  B.Stone 

Peggy  C.  Pasquini 

Joan  Marie  Kovalic... 
Thomas  L.  Anderson. 
Patricia  Carol  Cross.. 

Catherine  A.  Evans.. 

Roger  B.  Furey 

J.  Ann  Joseph 

Robert  Whitfield 


.  Executive  staff 

assistanL 

.  Calendar  clerk 

.  Staff  assistant 

do 

.  Minority  counsel... 
.  Associate  minority 

counsel. 
.  Minority  executive 

staff  assistanL 


SUff  assistant 

do 

do 

do,__ 

Staff  assistant  (termi- 
nated Jan.  11,  1974). 

Staff  assistant 

do 


Shirley  RU 
Robert  F.! 


wiF.Spence 

Toby  J.  Stein 

Clyde  E.Woodle,  Jr.. 

OigaWynnyk 

Charilyn  W.  Cowan.. 


Staff  assistant  (termi- 
nated Jan.  31, 1974). 
Staff  assistant. 


do.. 

do.. 


(^il  Ann  Chase 

Douglas  W.  Marshall. 

Catherine  Lawson 
Hagaman. 

Kevin  J.  Jennier 

Elisabeth  Forshay 

Gordon  E.  Wood 

Sheldon  S.  Gilbert 

Patrkaa  A.  Hill ' 

Richard  C.  Barnott... 

Brenda  G.  Jones 

Alexandra  R.  Sassoon 
Joanne  MorroneFranl- 

lich. 
i^eryl  Ann  Meyers 
Florence  B.  Edelen... 


James  Walter  Brown. 


Errol  Lee  Tyler... 
Joseph  A.  Italmo.. 
Marie  M.  Lynch... 

Nancy  B.  Vital!.. .. 


Subcommittee  on 
Economic 
Development: 
Robert  Paul 


.  Staff  assistant  (effec- 
tive Jan.  10, 1974). 
Staff  assistant  (effec- 
tive Feb.  5. 1974) 
(terminated  Apr. 
30, 1974). 
Staff  a3.sistant  (effec- 
tive Mar.  1.1974). 
Staff  assistant  (effec- 
tive May  13. 1974). 
.  SUff  assistant  (effec- 
tive May  20.  1974). 
Staff  assistant  (effec- 
tive June  3,  1974). 

do ... 

Staff  assrstani  (effec- 
tive June  13,  1974). 
.  Assistant  minority 
counsel. 

do 

Minori^  staff  assistaoL 
do 

do : 

do 

do 

do 

Mmority  sUR  assistant 

(eflectiva  Apr.  15, 

1974). 
Minority  staff  assistant 

(effective  June  10, 

1974X 
Assodato  counsel.. 

Editorial  assistant 

Clerk,  Suboommrttee 

on  Water  Resources. 
Clerk.  Subcommittee 

on  Public  Buildings 

end  Grounds. 


S13. 135. 23 

10. 685. 28 
9. 613. 49 
10, 046. 42 
18,  ceo.  CO 

18.000.00  

HarrtngtoB. 
10.874.82  Paul  R.S,  Yates.... 

Martha  F.  Downie... 
Coitsuttsiits: 

5, 408-  77        Stephen  Ctapp 

5.893.  30  F.  Robert  Edman... 

9,250.02  Peter  Jutro 

6. 024. 30         Richard  C.  Royca. . . 

272-11  MaxTaher 

Chung-fflingWoog.. 
5,668.30 
2,988.22 
4. 557. 48 
1,047.70 

5, 518. 09 
7. 333. 92 
10,028.52 
4,884.97 
9, 782. 67 
4, 190. 82 
3.800.02 

2,030.55 


.  Chief  dertt 

.  Administrative 

assistant 

.  Staff  assistanL. ... 

do 

do 

Staff  asstsunt  (eflec- 

tivo  Jan.  10. 1974). 
.  Minoritystahdirectot.. 
.  Minoritystafl assistant. 

.  Consalturt. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


7.523.46 
7. 263  36 
6.600.54 

I.7iaQ0 

17. 624.  «2 
7,995.33 

800.00 
10,900.00 
1,060  00 
8,400.00 
7.800.00 

6,ooaoo 


Funds  authonud  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures: 

[J-R»-ZW - S1.519.7Da0O 

H  «w.987 1.394.48100 


Total 2.914,  lag  00 

Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported...  I. 060l  137.06 

Amount  expended  from  Jan,  1,  to  June  30, 1974..  639. 915. 67 

ToUl  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3.  1973,  to  1, 70a  052. 73 
June  30, 1974. 


4,666.68 

1, 066. 67 

820.00 

833.33 

933.33 

575.00 

16, 763. 22 

16. 523. 28 
6,925.05 
7, 923. 70 
2.237.11 
5,  J4f.  2.' 
5, 323.  73 

5.080.48 
2, 427. 77 


Carl  J.  Lorenz 

Margaret  McCarthy. 


Anne  Louise  Howard. 

Ann  0.  Clineburg 

John  Jeffery  (Urter... 
Nancy  Oennolm 


.  Consultant  environ- 
ment and  economic 
development 

,  Counsel 

.  Staff  assistant  (ler- 
mjruted  Jan.  31, 
1974). 

.  Staff  assistanL 

do 


Subcommittee  on 

Eriergy: 
Salvatora  J.  O'Amico. 

Henry  G.  Edier 

Carole  Dahlstedt 

Stephanie  G.  Ne^ey.. 
Subcommittee  on 

Investigations  and 

Review: 

Walter  R.  May 

John  P.  O'Hara 

Robert  G.  Lawrence. . . 
George  M.  Kopecky... 

William  0.  Nolen 

George  P.  Karseboom. 

ChartesA.  Krouse 

B.  Craig  Raupe 

Charies  W.  Prisk 

Walter  L.  Mazan 


Staff  assistant  (effec- 
tive Feb.  19, 1974). 


Counsel 

Technical  adviser.. 
Clerk 

Staff  assistant 


Chiefcounsel 

Associate  counsel 

do 

Chief  investigator 

Investigator 

Professional  staff 
member. 

do 

do 

Staff  engineer  (effec- 
tive Jan.  1,1974). 
Professional  staff 
member  (effective 
Jui>el5,l974). 


15, 715. 50 
12,15t41 

7.907.27 


17.432.04 

846.89 


5.668.12 
6,286.20 
4,583.33 
3.116.65 


17.936.64 
18.000.00 
8.361.58 

6.286.20 


18,000.00 
17,432.04 
18.000.00 
18,000.00 
11.621.40 
15,688.86 

15.688.86 
15.663.12 
5.838.00 

1,000.00 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1974 l,  214, 127. 27 

JOHN  A.  BLATNIK.  Chairman. 


COMMIHEE  OH  RULES 

July  22,  1974. 
To  the  Clehi  of  the  fiouse: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601.  79th  Congreu.  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the  fallowing  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1974.  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  autltorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  It- 


Total  greae 

salary  dunng 

&-BontE 

period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Dorothy  Ballenger.. 
Laurie  C.  Battle... 


Margaret  Anne  Bundick. 
Wiiliam  D.  Crosby,  Jr. . 
Jonna  Lyons  Cidlen 

Donald  Gregory  Nicosia. 

Nancy  J.  Smith 

UndaLTiotter 

Winifred  L  Watts 


Secretary 

SUff  director  and 

counsel. 

Staff  assistant 

Minority  counsel... 
Assistant  minority 

counsel. 
Majority  counsel... 

Intern 

Secretary 

Administrative 

assistant 


S7.857.78 
18,000.00 

8,261.64 
13.21&.60 
9.996/60 

9,429.30 

233.33 

6.2B6.20 

11.015.52 


84,298.97 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures JS.OOO.OO 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 2.326.69 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3.  to  June  3, 1974.  .        1, 245. 12 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3.  1973  to 
June  30, 1974 3.571.81 

Balance  unexpertdedasof  JuneSO,  1974 1.428.19 

RAY  J.  MADDEN,  < 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS 


To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 


July  IS.  1974. 


The  above- mentfonod  committee  or  subcommittee,  pw- 
suant  to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Raorganizetion 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601,  79th  Coacran.  appravod 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  ttie  followlns  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  during  the  6'fflenth  period  tarn 
January  I  to  June  30.  1974.  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  ar>d  eipervded  by  it: 


26184 
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COMMinEE  OS  SCIENCE  AND    SSTRONAUTICS-ConHiiMil 


July  31,  19? U 


Name  oF  employee        Profession 


Total  irou 

salary  during 

6-monlh 

period 


John  L  Swigert,  Jt  .  . 
JameiE  Wilson.  Jr... 
John  A  Carstlfphen.  Jr 

PHilipB,  Yeager 

Frank  R,  Hammrfl,  Ir.„ 
Mary  Ann  Robert. 


Executive  director 

Deputy  director.  .  .  . 
Chietclerh  and  counsel. 
Counsel _ 


Carol  F  Rodgers 

June  C.  Stallord 

Patricia  J.  Sdiwarti... 

Cafl  Swart? 

Rebeccas.  Wheeler... 
Wichjel  A  Superata... 

Joseph  Del  Rtego 

tnvesttg2tive  slaff 
(H.  Res.  793): 
AilharnQ.  Wells.  Jr 
Helen  Lee  Fletcher.. 

CeofgeW.  Fisher.   . 


.A) 

Admrnrsfatiwe 

ipecialtst. 
Secretary . 


-do.- 


Francis  J.  Giroui.. 

Haiold  A.  Gould 

J  ThofT73s  Ratctitord. 
leon  F.  Drort,  Jr 


Judith  Ann  Everett. . 
JtrfinO.  tlolmfeld. 


I  KrrkHall 

Thomas  N.  Tate. 


Peggy  Glynn  Welch 
l«a'h  D.  Fiitdnchs.. 


*nliam  G.  Carter 

Sunnne  M.  Stamper. 


Baibara  A.  Sutton 

lin[ta  Gene  Craig 

Martha  N.  Rees 

Thomas  H.  Tachaberry 

Ellen  M.  Samey . 


.  Minonty  staff 

-  Secretary. 

.  Winonly  slaff  (from 

Apr.  1,  1974). 

Wiiwnty  staff  (to 

Ian.  19  1974). 

Technical  consultant.  . 
Secretary  (Iroffl  Mar. 

27.  1974) 
Special  assrstant  to 
chairman. 

Pfimiig  clerk 

Technical  consultant.  _ . 
Soence  consultant 
Assistant  to  the  chief 

clerk  (from  May  1, 

X974). 

Secretary 

Scjence  policy  con- 
sultant 

Techtitcal  specialist 

Techntcal  consultant 

artd  counsel. 

Secretary 

Research  assistant 

arofliFeD.  1.1974) 
Publications  clerk.  . 
Secietary(io  June21, 

21.  1974) 
Secretary  (from  Mar. 

16.  1974). 
Secretary  do  Mar.  31, 

1974) 
Secretary  (to  Jan.  31, 

1974). 
Research  assistant 

Sfrom  June  3, 
974). 
ClerKai  assistant 
(from  June  20, 
1974). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
eipenditores _ J780,000.00 

Amount  of  eipenditu'es  previously  reported. .     .      328. 981. 92 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30. 1974 198. 771. 74 

Total  amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  1,  1973.  to 
June  30. 1974 527.7S3.66 

Balance  unejpended  as  of  June  30, 1974 ,.    252.246.34 

OLIK  M.  TEAGUE,  Chairman. 

COMMIHEE  ON  STAKOARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 

July  8,  1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above  mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legitlatlve  Reorganisation 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601.  791h  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  emptoyed  by  it  dur-ng  the  6month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1974,  mclusiw,  together  «itt,  lotal 
t-jnds  authorized  or  appfopriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


John  M  Swanner Staff  director $18  000  00 

William  F,  Aibogast Assistant  staff  15.000.00 

director. 

Wanann  R.  Seaetary... 12.572  40 

Mackenzie. 
Pamela  Gray Assistant  clerk  755  56 

<May28-JaM30, 

1974). . 
Nancy  Nicholas __..   Assi-tant clerk  500  00 

<JuRtl-June30, 
.  1974). 
LvnnGraham Assistant  clerk  (June  300  00 

19-30.  1974). 
J.  CharleneBrimmet....  Assistant derk  4  583,35 

(Jan.  1-May  31. 

1974). 


Funds  authorized  appropriated  for  committee  ex- 
pendftuies  H.  Res  219  Mar.  20,  1973) $25.00C.O 


S18.000.00 
18. 000. 00 
18. 000. 00 
18. 000. 00 
18.000.00 
8.373.92 

7.832.42 
7.950.00 
6. 049. 25 
13.882.02 
4.966.68 
5.250.00 

1.410.03 


17-230.16 
3.S16.fi7 

I8.O0O.0O 

10.175.88 
1&  000.  OU 
17. 457. 80 
3, 00;).  00 


4.e99.U 

14.  no.  13 

8.059L00 
14,280.63 

4  249. 98 

2.500.00 

4.993.35 

4.675.00 

2,292.50 

2.250.00 

1.245.46 

583.33 

232.22 


Balafwe  unexpended  as  ot  June  30. 1974... 


16. 563. 70 


COMMinEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

July  10,  1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  abovementiomd  committee  or  subcommittee  pur 
suant  to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601.  79lh  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the  folloiving  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1974.  inclusive,  together  wr:h  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it- 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6  month 

period 


Standing  committee 
staff: 
Oliver  E.  Meadows  . 
Donald  C.  Knapp 
JohnRLKoidefl 


Billy  E.  Kirby..    . 
Arthur  M.  Goltschaik 


Mack  G.  Fleming- . 


Helen  A.  Biondi.. 
Marjorie  J.  Kidd.. 
Palsy  R.  Kelley... 


CandisL.  Graves... 
Morvie  Ann  Colby.. 
Audrey  P.  Burnett.. 
Barbara  Lee  Neff.. 


Investigative  staff: 
Philip  Eugene  Howard 

Vance  L.  Gilliam 

Alice  V.  Matthews 

Margaret  Hulehan 

Anna  Steadman 

Diane  Sue  Gaujol 


.  Staff  director 

-  Counsel .     _  . 

.  Professional  staff 
member  (minority). 

.  Professional  aide 

Professional  aide 
(minority). 
.  Assistant  counsel 
(from  Apr.  8.  1974). 

Clerk ._ 

Clerk  stenographer 

Clerk  stenographer, 
minority  (to  Jan.  22, 
1974). 

Clerk  stenographer 

.do.__ 

do 

Clerk  stenogiapber. 
minoifty  (fiom  Feb. 
1, 1974). 


Investigator 

Records  clerk 

Clerk  stenographer.. 


Clerk  stenographer 
(minority). 


sie.coo.co 

18  000.00 
18,000.00 

IS.  000. 00 
12,  202. 44 


11.664.00 

8.082.84 

768.48 


5. 76."  34 
8,451.36 
6. 369. 72 
5.208.35 


17. 888. 88 
5.036.64 
3.  €66. 96 
5. 762. 34 
6,705.00 
5. 237. 52 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committee 
expenditures _ J270,0O0.0O 

Amount  Of  expenditures  previously  reported  107  962. 22 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  iunt  30, 1974. . .      56, 196. 71 

Total  amount  expendod  Inm  Jan.  1, 1973  to 
June  30. 1974 164,160.93 


Balance  unexpended  as  ol  June  30, 1974 105.839.07 

WM.  J.  BRYAN  DORN,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

July  3.  1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislattvo  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1974.  inclusivo.  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-maotli 

period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


John  M.  Martin.  Jr.. 
Richard  C.  Wilbur... 
John  Patrick  Baker.. 


William  Fullerton.. 

Rolwrt  B.  Hill 

William  Kane , 


James  W.Kdtey 

Harold  Lamar 

Arthur  Singleton,  Jr.. 

Florence  Burkett 

Virginia  Bmitr 


-  Chief  counsel  (P) 

.  Minority  counsel  (P)  . 
.  Assistant  chief  counsel 

<P). 
.  Prortsjional  staff  (P).. 

do _ 

.  Professional  staff  (P) 

March/11. 
.  Professional  stall  <P). . 

do 

do 

.  Staff  assistant  (C) 

tfo 


)18. 000. 00 
18,000.00 
17, 749. 98 

17. 749. 98 
14.710.14 
7.001.38 

17.749.98 
17.749.98 
17.749.98 
9.432.33 
10.631.68 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  7  758  91 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  I  to  Juive  30.  1974_ . .  -r677. 39 

Total  amount  expended  from  Mar.  20,    1373   to 

Jone3C.  1974 8.436.30 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-nMinth 

period 


William  C.Byrd.. 

Marie  Crane 

Connie  Faulkner. 
Hughlon  Greene.. 
Charles  Hawkins.. 

Grace  Kagan 

June  Kendall 

Marilyn  Lee 


.  Staff  assistant  (C) . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

-do 


.do._ 


Elizabeth  Lieblich 
Waller  B,  Little     .    . 

Danna  Palmer 

Dotis  Parker.. 
Marsha  Powell. . 

Jean  Ratliff 

Karen  Schwarz 

Gloria  Shaver... 
Vargo  Shiidkret. . 
Carole  Vazis... 
Under  H.  Res.  945 
93d  Cong. : 

John  Meagher 

Robert  Leonard  (from 

Jan.  15). 
Marilyn  Lee  (Feb.  1- 

May  31). 
Robbye  Meador 

(JuneS-June  18) 
Jan  Wallace  (June  5- 
June  18). 


Staff  assistant  (C) 
from  June  1. 

Staff  assistant  (C).. 

do 

do 

do.. 

...do 

do.__ 

do 

do 

do    

(Jo. 


J7, 345. 72 
9,793.93 
5.183.58 
9.973.98 
17.749.98 
11. 077. 53 
13.217.20 
958.33 

6. 068. 42 
9.973.98 
5.874.96 
5.915.86 
5. 648.  71 
7.080.69 
6. 750.  00 
10,  560. 35 
4,774.98 
8  329.20 


17. 749. 98 
9  222.24 

3.833.32 

202.22 

202.22 


$520,000.00 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 

^vn^nrliltirdc 


Amount  Of  expenditures  previously  reported  .  69  732  97 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  I  to  June  30. 1974 38, 044. 09 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  1973  lo 
June  30,  1974.  107.777.06 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1974 4I2.222!94 

WILBUR  D.  MILLS.  Chairman. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMITTEES 

July  10,  1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
pwson  emptoyed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  Juno  30.  1974.  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Ranw  of  tmployet         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Charles  S.  Sheldon  (t...  Chief  of  staff 

Melvin  M.  Miller Deputy  chief  of  staff 

Gerald  J.  Grady Prolsssional  staff 

member. 
Spencer  M.  Beresford...  Counsel     . 

LindaH.  Kamm do.. 

Robert  C.  Kelcham Special  counsel* 

Roger  H.  Davidson Professional  stall 

member. 

Terence  T.  Finn Staff  consultant 

MaryE.  Zatar Professional  sUfl 

«  memtwr. 

Linda  G.  Stephenson Chief  dark  (to 

May  31). 
Shirley  A.  Kalich Secretary  (to 

February  3). 
Rose  M.  Sanko Secretary  (to 

March  19). 
Carmen  T.  Bagherzadeh.  Secretary  (to 

February  24). 
John  Bannon  Bachula...  Research  assistant.. 
Ellen  E.  Leake Secretary  (begin 

February  11). 
Barbara  K.  Rodriguez...  Chief  derk  (begin 

February  11). 
LwrenV.  Roth Secretary  (begin 

February  25) 


SI8.000.00 
18.000.00 
16.774.98 

18.000.00 
13.866.65 
15,715.50 

16.999.98 

10.725.00 
8,250.00 

6. 71 1. 55 

1, 109. 16 

4.282.47 

1, 65a  01 

6. 443. 10 

4,  277.  79 

4,486.12 
3.058.33 


Funds  authorized  or  approprialed  for  committee 
expenditures 

Amount  of  expenditure-  previously  reported 
Amount  expen<led  from  Jan.  1  lo  June  30. 1974^ 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1. 1973,  lo 
June30,1974 \ 


si.soo.ooaoo 


343,4ia88 
219. 391. 23 


562.802.11 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30.  1974 937,197.89 

RICHARO  BOUING,  Chairman. 


July  31,  197i 
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SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  HOUSE  RESTAURANT 

July  15, 1974. 

lo  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  SOI,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amerided.  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1974.  inclusive,  together  wi<h  loral 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Thomas  J.  Campbell Slaff  director $11,095  66 

Susan  Cory  Lawrence...  Secretary— Resigned  1,743.28 

Mar.  15, 1974. 
Denise  Ann  Bell Secretary— Reported  1.116  66 

May  1, 1974. 


Total 13,955.60 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures _ $68,000.00 

30,717.41 

14,065.96 


Amount  of  expenditures  previousty  reported 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1974... 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1973   to 
June  30. 1974 44.783.37 

Balance  unexpended  as  ol  June  30, 1974 23,216.63 

JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI.Chsirman. 


PERMANENT  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 


To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 


July  15,  1974. 


name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6 -month 

period 


Emilia  E.  Parrish _  Secretary.. 

Susan  Burnette.- do 

William  A,  Keel.  Jr Research  anaVKt.'.' 

KyrK^  Ruth  Foulch Clerk... 

Dontia  M.  Watson Secretary.. 

Henry  A.  Robinson Counsel 

Peter  D.  H.  Stockton Staff  assistant 

Lois  Uberty... Printing  editor 

Thomas  G.  Powers      ...  Counsel 

Elizabeth  Cingel Secretary. 

Jostinus  Gotitd Counsel 

William  F.  Oemaresl do. 

Mary  Eileen  Hohman  .    .  Secretary 

Howard  Greenberg Staff  director 

.  Lucille  C.  Hicks..    .         Secretary 

Kenneth  H.  Davison Staff  assistant 

Mrthael  J.  Ward  _   Counsel 

Linda  Louise  Hardin Secretary 

Charles  0.  Loyd _..  Genera)  counsel. 

James  R.  Phalen Minority  counsel 

PaulKritter.  Assistant  minority 

counsel. 

Elmtra  R.  Stewart. Secretary,  minority. , 

WillaC.  Rawls._ do 

Carol  Ann  Ward do 


$6. 499. 98 
625.00 

18.000.00 

12. 499.  98 
5. 375. 01 

17.  750.  01 
4.500.00 
9. 000.00 
9.000.00 
4.125.00 

17.500.02 
9.000.00 
4,000.02 

18.000.00 
6,750.00 
4. 166. 65 

6. 649. 98 

6. 249. 99 
3,000.00 

13. 500. 00 
11.625.00 

4.625.01 
5.874. 99 
5.124.99 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  (or  committee 
expenditures _ _ j 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 
Amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  1,  to  June  30, 19 


470. 182. 77 
217. 777. 48 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3.  1973.  lo 
June30.  1974 687.960.25 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30. 1974 _    306,039.75 

JOE  L.  EVINS.  Chairman. 


JOINT  COMMinEE  ON   CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 

July  15.  1974. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House; 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
.  '  ,  ■^^^■./"''''^  '■**  601.  ?9th  Congress,  approved 
fcigust  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the  tollowing  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6  month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1974.  inclusive,  together  wrth  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it- 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6 -month 

period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  grou 

salary  during 

6 -month 

period 


Eugene  F.  Peters 
Raymond  L  Gooch 
Cynthia  K.  Watkins 
Donald  G  Tacheron 
George  Meader... 

AnnHolok8._ 

Beverly  Jean  Muncy.. 
Barbara  C.  Lyie 
Robert  J.  Kelley.... 
Susan  B.  Perry 
James  F.  McAllister. 

Gerard  C.Snow 

March  E.  Dyer..  .. 


.  Executive  director 

.  Staff  counsel 

.  Office  manager 

.  Director  of  research..., 

.  Counsel 

.  Staff  assisbnt . 

.  Stenographer 

.  Receptionist  typist 

Administrative  officer 
.  Staff  assislant. . . 
_  Adrrimstralive  officer 
.do. 


Betty  A.  Franklin 

John  Oilman  Stewart. .. 

Lee  A.  Riedel 

William  F.  Walsh 


William  B.  Blacklow 
Mark  L.  Greenberg  . 

GraceSeckler....   . 
Sally  K.  Murphy.-. 


Sybil  Anne  (^pps.. 
Simeon  R.OilQwski.. 


The  above  mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgannaiion 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6-monlh  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1974.  inclusive,  together  wiih  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expertded  by  it: 


John  Turner  Donel3n.  _ 

Earl  Francis  Rieger. ._  , 

Samuel  Merrick... 

PaTiiciaNealGray..-  _. 

Linda  Jo  Richards. 

Francis).  Keenan,... 

Mary  C.  Mundee 

Denise  M. Berkley...... 

David  Robert  Solomon. 

James  Joseph  Abrams.  _ 

Dolores  A.  Cotter.... 

OebraOawnRotlyson... 

Margaret  A.  Bordlis.  .. 

Kathy  Sue  Hocken  berry 

Henry  David  Rosso 

Nancy  Louise  Emery..., 

Davi(iW.Schmucker.... 

GeraldP.  McCailin.-... 

J.E.Vandelly..- 

MelanieLWolfram..... 

Julie  S.  Gross.- 

Laura  May 

Peter  B.  Crouch.. 


Victor  D.  Petaccto. . 
David  W.  SavercooL. 


Susan  Ellen  Shapiro 

Terrenes  John  McCartin. 
Nina  Swan  Davis 


Placement  assistant 
(to  Feb.  28). 

-do 

.  Temporary  clerk  (lo 
May  31). 
Placement  assistant 
(lo  Mar.  I). 
. .  Temporary  clerk  (to 
Jan.  31). 

Staff  assistant 

Placemen!  assistant  (to 
Apr.  11). 
--  Placement  assistant     - 
Placemett  assistant  (to 
Jan  31) 
.    PtKement  assistant     . 
.  Temporary  clerk  (to 

April  30),     ■ 
-    Tempwaryclerklo 

Jan.  31). 
.-  Counsel. 

-  Slaff  assistant. 

-  Temporaryclerk... 

-  Stenographer      

Professionatstaff.--.  . 

•  -  Placement  assistant    __ 
..  Temporary  clerk  (Feb. 

19  and  20). 
.     Placement  assistant 

(from  Feb.  20). 
.  Placement  assistant 

(from  Feb.  25). 

-  Temporary  clerk  (Mar. 

4-10). 

-  Temporary  clerk  (Mar. 

25-27). 

-  Temporaryclerk(M8r. 

21-31). 

-  Temporary  clerk  (Mar. 

25-Apr.  1). 
.  Temporaryderk(Apr. 

4-16). 
.  Placement  assislanl 

(from  Apr  5). 
.  Placement  assistant 

(Apr  IS-JunelS). 
Temporary  clerk  (May 

I -June  3). 

.-     ..do.      .   .     

Temporary  clerk  (May 

9-31). 

-  Temporary  clerk  (May 

1-June30). 

-  Temporary  clerk  (May 

20-26). 
.  Temporary  clerk  (June 

...--.do.".---.       

.  Temporaryclerk 
(from  June  3). 
.  Temporary  cleik  (June 
1  to  30). 
Temporary  detk  (Irom 

June  1). 
Placement  assistant 
(from  June  27). 


$18. 000.  00 
15.977.40 
7.999.98 
17.749.98 
300.00 
3, 666. 95 
2  328. 21 
3, 479. 16 
10.  824. 10 
692.  E5 
14.405.88 
6.  428. 72 
1.484.24 

1.500.00 

5.000.00 

1.378.14 

750.00 

7. 103.  34 
2.311.48 

4,125.00 
611.16 

4,407.76 
633.32 


312.50 

9. 333. 33 
7,500.00 
3  000. 00 
3. 547. 22 
14.041.65 
3.041.68 
4L57 

2,  729. 17 

2.800.01 
145.83 
62.50 
208.33 
125.00 
281.67 

1. 552. 79 

1,  333. 33 

2.  ODD.  00 

3.000.00 
427.77 

1,500.00 

136.11 

1.500.00 

2.100.00 
466.67 

1.000.00 

750,00 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committee 

expenditures _ _ $530,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  213  621  02 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  JuneSQ,  1974...  211,868.51 


^^'i'  ^mponl  expended  from  July  1, 1973,  (o  June 
^'  '974.       .    .  J425  489  53 

Invoices  received,  pending  payment.     ,..,,  6  698! 96 

Obligated,  but  not  billed:  Approxinutdy _-.       7.500.00 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30. 1974 104.51147 

LEE  MCriMLF.  (»uirnun. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION 

July  II.  1974, 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  house: 

The  tbovementioned  committee  or  subcommittee  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislattve  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  end  total  salary  of  each 
person  emptoyed  by  it  during  the  6month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1974.  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it 


Name  of  employee       Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Harold  J.  Warren Staff  director  and  J18 

_       ^  _  counsel, 

SiDL-J^*'"'"^    Assistant  staff  director.      13. 

SS^nl- ?■&-■; Piofcsstonal  staff 5 

Robert  B.  GedtNe,  Jr...  do  7 

J.  MicluelHeiBfrtiill...  do"   1? 

Ruth  Besherville Secretary 5 

EdwardA.Sokol ProfessioiiirsiiB::::'" 

EdMcMurphy Clerk 

William  Kling.  Jr do [.'_'.'. 


000.00 

514.94 
971.92 
857. 78 
286.38 
272.02 
167.40 
660.35 
588.57 


Funds  authorized  or  ipprcvriated  lor  committee 
expenditures $152,105.00 

Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30.  i9'74... 

Total  amount  expended  Irom  July  I.  1973   to 
J'"»«30,I974 _ '. •  .  .    116,7*6.08 


71.269.50 
75. 476. 58 


Balaoce  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1974 5,358.92 

JOHN  SPARttMAN.  Chairman. 


JOINT    COMMITTEE   ON    INTERNAL   REVENUE   TAXATION 

-  July  15,  1974. 
To  the  Clerh  ol  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  fx>mmittee  or  subcommittee  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b}  of  the  Legislative  Reorganuai.on 
Act  of  1945.  Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6-monib  period  -from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1974.  inclusive,  together  with  total 
fundi  authorized  or  approprieted  end  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee      Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6 -month 

period 


Laurence  N.  Wootfworth.  Chief  of  staff 

Lincoln  AmoW Deputy  chief  of  staff 

Herbert  LCIubot Assistant  chief  ol  staff 

AfthiirS.  FeffeniiM Chief  economist 

Bernard  M.  Shapiro Legislation  counsej. 

Hamson  B.  McCawtey...  Refund  counsel. 

James  H.  Symons Statistical  anaJyirt 

JohoGermanis do  "'* 

Mi|chael  0.  Bird Econoniht.'.".'.".'.'.".".': 

Albert  Bucfcken. „..*». 

UonW.KlBrt. .tfoi; 

James  W.  Wetiler. do.     

Howard  J.  snberstone...  Leglslalion  eHocBeyl"; 

Robert  A.  Warden. do 

Robert  A.  Blum do       

Thomas  R.White  111 do "' 

Mark  L.  McConagtty ^....\','.'.'.'.'.','.'.'. 


$19. 999. 98 
18,000.00 
IB.OOO.OO 

i8,ooaoo 

17,842.50 
16.B86.Z7 
18,000.00 
15.888. 73 
U  888.  SO 
17.SI2.» 
U.28S.M 
11372.1$ 
16,366.23 
16.36&Z3 
14,411.85 
15,846.25 
13.933.73 


26186 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


■July  .31,  19ii 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
TAXATION-ConUnged 


Nam*  ot  einplojrea        Prafesstan 


Toblgiou 

aliiy  dunng 

6-nnonth 

IMnod 


JjniK  L  eillmoi Utiilltliloittstiwy....  il3,M4.  li 

Piut  W,  Oojterhuij do 8,006  6S 

JOW?h  p.  Spellmjn Re*und  attorney 12,556  67 

Cad  t  BitM oo        ,, 12  Ul  67 

Joiepn  e_  Fink Statistical  clerk 12.515  00 

a*  nfnia  F,  WaHaca ..do t925  ao 

an  S,  RoaafibaiM AcceanUnt 13,247.08 

JaaaMarMcOofiMn...  Secrabnr 10.227  48 

iff^aR-StMH - do,  7.K3,35 

>^«?'«™ * 7.56158 

LDalair ...do 7,187.10 

B.Row]i* do 7,047,92 


as,  PlaiBot 

Joot  M,  MatUiaws do 

Ajaalia  Del  Carfflen do, 

Al«ta  B.  Gala do 

Maria  L  Winter do 

EJIen  I.  WoodrilT.._ do ','.'. 

Sharon  F  Malcom ,,,dO, 

Michaetcook aork.,, 

John  J.  King Administrative 

assistant  (as  of 

Jan  3. 1974), 
Rtcllard  L  Bacoa Ugislatron  attorney 

(as  01  Mai  21. 

l97<) 
Don  L  ftickells Legfuation  attorney 

(as  01  Mar  18 

1974) 
Meade  Emory —  LaslsUtion  attorney 

(as  of  June  4,  1974). 
Donald  C,  Evans. Legislation  attorney 

(to  Jan  12  1974), 
Norma  E  Kershner SecreUry  (as  ol 

Feo,  2S.  1974). 
EliubaU  A.  Dale SKtetaiy  (as  ol 

Feb,  13  1974.. 
Eloalxtll  RuttI Secrrta^  (from 

Jan.  IS  to  Mar.  8. 

1974). 
Theresa  Slam. Secretary  (to  Feb.  7. 

1974) 
Peter  J.  Davis -.  Eionomeliician  (as  o( 

Apr.  22.  1974), 
Herman  Womaiack Clerk  (as  ol  May  28 

1974). 
GiiV  Ricliard  Clerk  (as  ol  June  3. 

Etgenbrode.  1974). 


7,022.92 
6,508.32 

6,374.17 
6. 103  73 
5.939  60 
5,594  17 
5, 109  60 
4,875.02 
10.961.10 


2,587.50 
733.34 


Funds  aulhortied  or  atiorapTieted  for  committea 
eipenailutes..- SI. 021. 180.00 


Amount  of  esi>enditures  previously  reported 

Amount  eipended  from  Jan.  1  to  June 30, 1974.. 


Total  amount  eipeniled  from  July  L  1973  to 
June  3«.  1974.. 


456.313.52 
512,372.11 


9SI.6t5.t3 

unejipended  ai  ot  June  30, 1974 52,4M.37 

RUSSEU  B,  LONCi.  Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMXn«CATION8, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  ot  rule  vxtv  ejcecudve 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2611.  A  letter  from  the  SecretAiy  of  the 
Army,  traiumltting  notice  of  the  proposed 
disposal  of  certjsln  lethal  chemical  warfare 
agents  and  munitions,  pursuant  to  60  tJ.3.c. 
1512;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Senrlces. 

2613.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  International 
agreements  other  than  treaties  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  P^tbllc 
Law  S3-t03:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

BECZIVED  FBOSS  THK  COMPTBOl^EB  GKNCRAL 

a«lS.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmlttlag  a 
report  on  benefit  provisions,  financial  data, 
and  key  usues  ret- ting  to  Federal  retire- 
ment systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJl.  16077.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
extend  through  fiscal  year  1B75  the  scholar- 
ship program  lor  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  and  the  loan  program  for  health  pro- 
feuloni  atudents;  (Rept.  No.  S3-1240I .  Re- 
ferred to  the  (Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

Mr.  HAYS;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
HJl,  16168,  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  State,  and  for  other 
purpooes  iBept.  No.  93-1241) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Umon. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
HJl.  15172.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  prescribe  the  fee  for  execution  of 
an  application  for  a  passport  and  to  continue 
to  tranifer  to  the  VS.  Postal  Service  the  ex- 
ecution lee  tor  each  application  accepted  by 
that  Service  IBept.  No.  93-1242).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HlteERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H&  13320.  A  bin  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  title  III  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1950.  as  amended  (Rept.  No.  93-1243). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

Mr,  PIKE:  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R,  16138,  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  instaUatlons.  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-12441.  Referred  to  the  committee  ol  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAOE:  committee  on  Agriculture. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  664.  Concurrent 
re,olutlon  to  declare  the  sense  ot  Congress 
that  Smokey  Bear  shall  be  returned  on  his 
death  to  his  place  of  birth,  Capltan,  N,  Mex 
(Rept,  No.  93-1245),  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar, 

Mr  HALEY;  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  H,R,  7486.  A  bUl  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  the  Boston  National 
Historical  Pari!  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts:  with  amendment  (Rept,  No. 
93-1246).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  8353.  A  bill  to  establish 
the  Cascade  Head  Scenlc-Bejiearch  Area  In 
the  State  of  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1247).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


PUBLIC   BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  ASHBROOK: 
HJl.  16177.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1964   to   provide   a   basic 
SS.OOO  exemption  from  Income  tax,  In  the  case 
of  an    individual   or   a  married  couple,  for 
amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions,  or 
other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON; 
HJl.  16178.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  recently 
added  provision  lor  the  establishment  of  Pro- 
fessional standards  Review  Organizations  to 
review  services  covered  under  \he  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DowxiNo) ; 

HJl.    16179.  A  bill   to  amend  the   PUher- 

mens   Protective   Act    of    1987   In   order  to 

-strengthen  the  Import  restrictions  which  may 


Under  clause  2  of  rulp  yrrT  roT>r,rf,r  r.r     ""  '"P°-«d  to  deter  foreign  countries  from 
cor^mi^'Terltl^tll^o  l^^^l    vSSi;i"'Xt'1'n'uUS'°SL.7?'Sn^: 


vatlon  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.B.  16180.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Ckxle  to  Increaae  the  Income 
limitations  relating  to  the  payment  of  pen- 
sion and  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation and  to  provide  supplemenul  pension 
payments  to  certain  veterani:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affalra. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON  (for  hinMelf  and 
Mr.  DxBWZNSKl)  ; 
HJl.  16181.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Ckxle,  to  provide  for  additional  poal- 
tlona  in  grades  as-16.  OS-17.  and  OS~16, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  16183.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  United 
States  Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  n; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOOBHEAO  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  16183.  A  bill  to  amend  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  by  adding  a  section  S63a  to 
safeguard  Individual  privacy  from  the  misuse 
of  Federal  records  and  to  provide  that  In- 
dividuals be  granted  access  to  records  con- 
cerning them  which  are  maintained  by  Fed- 
eral agencies:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

ByMr  MUBTHA; 
H.R.  16184.  A  bui  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  add  90  miles  to  the 
Interstate  System  and  provide  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  critical  north-south  highway  cor- 
ridor; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By   Mr.    MURTTIA    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dettt.  Mr.  KzKP,  and  Mr.  Duxski)  : 
H.R.  1618S.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  add  337  miles  to  the 
Interstate  System  and  provide  for  the  In- 
clusion  of   a  critical   north-south  highway 
corridor;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
HJl,  16186,  A  bin  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  add  320  miles  to  the 
Interstate  System  and  provide  for  the  in- 
clusion ot   a  critical   north-south   highway 
corridor;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By   Mr,    MUKTHA    (for   hUnself.   Mr, 
DCNT,  and  Mr,  Dttlskt)  ; 
H,B  16187,  A  bin  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  add  272  miles  to  the 
Interstate  System  and  provide  for  the  In- 
clusion  of   a  critical   north-south   highway 
corridor;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Worlts. 
By    Mr.    MURTHA    (for    himself.    Mr. 
DEI4T.  Mr.  Stacgbrs,  and  Mr.  Dttl- 

9KX)  ; 

H.R.  16188.  A  blU  to  amend  title  33  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  add  522  miles  to  the 
Interstate  System  and  provide  for  the  In- 
clusion  of  a   critical   north-south    highway 
corridor:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  OBEY; 
HR.   16189.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood.   Drug  and   Cosmetic   Act  to  promote 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  In  the  Interest  of 
consumers  with  respect  to  the  Ubeling  and 
advertising  of  special  dietary  foods,  such  as 
vitamins  and  minerals,  et  cetera:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OWENS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Rails- 
back,  Mr,  MrrcHELL  of  New  York,  Mr, 
BADtu,o,  Mr,  Bbeattx,  Mr,  Buchanan, 
Mr,  Caknet  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Cochmak, 

Mr.   CONTEBS.    Mr,    DZSTKE.   Mr.  Dbj- 

NAN,  Ms.  HECK1.EB  of  Masfiochusetts, 

Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Keup, 

Mr.  LoNo  of  Maryland.  Mr.  McC^os- 

KET.  Mr.  MoAKUCT,  Mr.  MosBXa.  Mr, 

RlECLk,  Mr,  Studds.  Mr,  Tiebnan,  and 

Mr.  UDAl,!,) : 

HJl.  I6I90.  A  bill  to  regulate  lobbying  and 

related  activities:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
HR,  16191,  A  bUI  to  terminate  the  Airlines 
Mutual   Aid   Agreement:    to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
By  Mr.  ROGERS : 
HR,  16192,  A  bUl  to  allow  an  additional 
Income  exemption  for  a  taxpayer  or  his  spouse 
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who  Is  deaf  or  deaf-bUnd;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York : 
BJl.  16193.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  con- 
Olcta  of  interest  between  financial  Instttu* 
tloni  and  corporations  reflated  by  certain 
agencies  of  the  United  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  SHIPLEY: 
HJl.  16194.  A  bill  to  further  the  purposes 
of  the   WUdemeas    Act  by  dealgzuitlng  cer- 
tain   lands    for    Inclusion    in    the    National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  to  provide 
for  study  of  certain  additional  lands  for  such 
Inclusion,   and   for   other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  8TEKLMAN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kzur,   Mr.  Hudntjt.  Mr.  Browtn  of 
California,  Mr.  Gude.  Mr.  Beknbtt. 
Mr.  ParrcHAED,  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Horton,  and  Mr.  Heinz)  : 
HJl.    16196.  A  bill  to  require  candidates 
for  Federal  office.  Members  of  the  Congress. 
and   officers   and   employees   of   the   United 
States  to  file  statements  with  the  Comptroller 
General  with  respect  to  their  Income  and 
financial  transactions;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jadlciary. 

By    Mr.     WOLFP     (for    himself.     Ms. 

Abzug,  Mr.  Bbasco,  Mr.  HAsaDfcroN, 

Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Kraos,  Mr.  Rokcaixo 

of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 

R.R.   16196.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  groea 

Income   the  interest  on  deposits  in  certain 

savings  institutions:    to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUBER: 
R.R.  16197.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Commts< 
sion  on  Medical  Malpractice  Awards;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  16198.   A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Railroad   Safety  Act  of   1970  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  establish  fire 
safety  requirements  for  locomotlvee  In  order 
to  minimize  the  danger  of  fires  along  railroad 
right-of-ways;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  16199.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4945 
(g)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
make  It  clear  that  nothing  In  that  provision 
authorizes  the  limitation  of  the  grant* 
awarded  b;  a  private  foundation  to  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  number  of  applicants  for 
such  grants;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
HJl.  16200.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  eex.  marital  status,  and 
sexual  orientation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Jndlciary, 
ByMr.OWKNS: 
HA.  16301.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  February  36, 1930,  as  amended: 
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to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    PODELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
WoLTT.  Mr.  BosinTBAZ.,  Mr.  Bzaoax. 
Mrs.  CHiaHOLK.  Mt.  Gabct  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Mubpst  of  New  Ywk,  Mr. 
Rancel.   Mr.   Badillo.  Mr.   AnoAaoo. 
Mr.   Dklanet.   Miss   Holtzman.   Mr. 
Koch,  Ms.  Abzug.  Mr.  Bdicham,  and 
Mr.  Pktseb  ) : 
H3. 16303.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  De- 
partment of   Housing   and  Urban   Develop- 
ment a  housing  enforcement  assistance  pro- 
gram to  aid  cities  and  other  miinicipaUtles 
in  the  mcHV  effective  enforcement  of  hous- 
ing codes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  ana 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROE  {for  hlmseU,  Mr.  Bbown 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Conlan.  Mr.  Cot- 
ter.   Mr.    Okat.    Mr.    Htjowtrx,    Mr. 
McKiNNET,  Mr.  Mazzou.  Mr.  Minssb, 
and  Mr.   Van   Deeklih)  ; 
H.R.    16303.   A   bin    to   amend   the   PubUc 
Health    Service    Act    to    provide    as.^iBtance 
for  programs  for  the  diagnosis,  prevention, 
and  treatment  of.  and  research  in,  Htmtlng- 
ton's  disease:    to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 

StACGESS.        Mr.        SATTERraEU),        Mr. 

Ktros.    Mr.    PRETEK.    Mr.    Stminc- 
TON.    Mr.    Roy,    Mr.    Nelsen.    Mr. 
Carter.    Mr.    HAsrtNCs,    Mr.    Hexne. 
and  Mr.  HuDKtrri  : 
HA.   16304.  A   bill   to  amend  the  Public 
Health   Service  Act   to  assure  the   develop- 
ment  of   a    national   health   policy   and    of 
effective  area  and  State  health  planning  and 
resources    development    programs ;     to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SCHERLE : 
H.R.    16205.   A   bill   to  provide  emergency 
deficiency  assistance   to  producers  of  agri- 
cultural commodities:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agricultxire. 

By    Mr.    STOKES    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BiEsm,  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Mobhes. 
Mr.  Moaa,   Mr.  Owsns,  Mr.  Rails- 
back,  and  Mr.  Rieguc)  : 
H.R.  16206.  A  bill  to  require  that  discharge 
certificates  Issued  to  members  of  the  armed 
forces  not  indicate  the  conditions  or  reasons 
for  discharge,  to  limit  the  separation  of  en- 
listed members  under  conditions  other  than 
honorable   and    to    Improve    the   procedures 
for  the  review  of  discharges  and  dismissals; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  WYMAN: 
H.R.  16207.  A  bill  to  provide  for  emergency 
relief  for  small  business  concerns  in  connec- 
tion with  fixed  price  Government  contracts; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
QtnE) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  670.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Clerk  of  the  Bouse  to  make 
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corrections   in   the   enrollment   of  HJl.   69: 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

By   Mr.   ANDERSON   of   California: 
H.  Con.  Res.   571.  Concurrent  resolution 
for  negotiations  on  the  Turkish  opium  ban; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  CAMP: 
H.   Con.   Res.   672.   Concurrent   resolution 
calling  for  a  domestic  summit  to  develop 
a  imlfled  plan  of  action  to  restore  stability 
and  prosperity  to  the  American  economy:  to 
the  Committee  on   Banbng  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  McCOLLISTER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  673.   Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  a  domestic  summit  to  develop  a 
imlfied   plan   of   action   to  restore   stability 
and  prosperity  to  the  American  economy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ    (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
OASSO,  Mr.  BissTSR,  Mr.  Oilmam,  Mr, 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Towcll  of 
Nevada,      Mr.      Waldie,      and      Mr. 
WouT): 
H.  Res.  1281.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Aging;  to  the  Committee 'fMi 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD : 
H.  Res.  1282.  Resolution  providing  for  ad- 
ditional   copies   of   the   committee    print,   a 
staff  study  entitled  "Terrorism":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    SYMINQTON    ( for    himself. 
Mrs.  Btibke  of  California,  Mr.  En.- 
BEBC,   Mr.   Heinz.   Mr.    Michel,   Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  WAGCONNfxt : 
H.  Res.   1383.  Resolution  requesting  that 
each  of  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  TVust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  conduct  a  survey  or  study 
to  determine  the  views  of  their  citizens  with 
respect  to  abortion  laws;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarv. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas: 
HJl.  16308.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Earnest  Nancy  Brlndley;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN : 
HR.  16209.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chae 
Won  Yang.  Myung  Jae  Yang.  Yoo  Jung  Yang. 
Jee  Sun  Yang,  Yoo  Sun  Yang,  and  Hong  Suk 
Yong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS : 
H.R.  16210.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Elena  San  Agusttn;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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FEDERAL  FOOLISHNESS 


HON.  JESSE  A.  HELMS 

or   KOBTH   CABOUVA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UOTTED  STATES 
Wednadttv.  July  31,  1974 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  pre- 
vious occasions  1  have  discussed  In  the 
Senate  my  friend.  Jack  Rider,  who  oper- 
ates Stations  WFTC  and  WRN8,  In 
Klnston,  N.C. 

If  there  Is  a  more  forthright  broad- 
caster In  America.  It  has  not  been  my 
privilege  to  listen  to  him.  Jack  writes  and 
presents  a  dally  editorial,  called  "Edito- 


rially Speaking,"  for  his  stations.  And.  as 
I  have  said  before,  when  Jack  Rider 
speaks  out,  the  people  for  miles  around 
listen  attentively  and,  for  the  most  part, 
approvingly. 

On  July  17,  Jack  Rider  presented  an 
editorial  that  has  come  to  my  attention. 
As  I  read  it.  it  was  my  immediate  Judg- 
ment that  other  Senators  would  be 
interested  In  his  comment. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Jack  Rider's  "Edito- 
rially Speaking"  of  July  17  be  printed  In 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recodo, 
as  follows: 


Edztoriallt  speakinc 
(By  Jack  Rider) 
Government  is  by  consent  of  the  governed, 
and  I  can  only  wonder  how  long  the  people 
are  going  to  keep  consenting  to  tar  worse 
invasions  against  their  freedom  than  King 
George  ever  dreamed  about  In  hla  wildest 
fantasies.  Consider  this:  Monday  we  and 
thousands  of  other  people  who  have  from 
time  to  time  sold  anything  to  the  Du  Pont 
Company  received  a  form  letter,  which  coat 
the  Du  Pont  Company  about  50  centa  to  get 
°"t  to  every  supplier  It  haa  aU  acroas  the 
nation.  The  cost  of  thla  red-tape  compliance, 
of  course,  has  to  be  added  to  all  the  products 
Du  Pont  manufacturers  .  .  .  but  the  political 
cost  Is  far,  far  worse  than  the  fractional  In- 
crease It  causes  In  the  price  of  Dacron  or 
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any  otiier  Du  Pant  product.  This  letter  says. 
In  part: 

"Being  subject  to  the  provision  of  Execu- 
tive Order  11246.  as  amended,  relating  to 
ec.ual  emplovment  opportunity,  as  well  as 
Eitecutlve  Orders  11365.  11640.  11701  and 
11758,  E.  I,  du  Pont  de  Nemours,  and  Com- 
pany is  required  to  certify  that:  (1)  It  Is 
tn  compliance  with  the  Equal  Opportunity 
Clause  as  set  forth  In  Section  202  of  Execu- 
tive Order  11246;  (2)  It  does  not  mamtaln 
segregated  facilities  for  Its  employees;  l3) 
It  wiU  die  annual  reports  on  Standard  Form 
100  (EEO-U;  (41  It  has  developed  and  main- 
tains a  written  and  signed  afflrmatWe  action 
program  at  each  of  Its  faclMtles." 

And  the  letter  contmues.  "We  are  required 
m  turn  to  obtain  a  similar  certification  of 
Jair  emplovment  practices  fron-  our  suppliers, 
under  each  of  these  executive  orders;  and  we 
have  elected  to  fulflU  this  obligation  by  ob- 
taining an  onnuai  certification  from  each 
non-exempt  supplier  rather  than  obtaining 
Individual  certification  with  each  contract 
or  purchase  order  The  necessary  certification 
form  Is  enclosed.  Please  sign  the  attached 
form  Indicating  your  acceptance  of  these 
terms  as  3  part  of  any  purchase  order  or 
agreement   between  us  and  return.  . 

Ironicallv  enough  on  the  Du  Pont  sta- 
tionery at  the  bottom  there  Is  a  slogan  which 
reads  ■  "There  is  a  world  of  things  we're  doing 
scmeth^g  about." 

Operating  a  radio  staUon  tmder  the  fed- 
rral  feral  first,  we  are  no  stranger  to  this 
kind  of  tvraiiny.  In  order  to  protect  our  in- 
vestment and  the  jobs  of  our  20  people,  we 
have  to  sell  our  soul  to  the  federal  devil,  oi 
our  franchise  will  be  taken  away.  There  Is 
not  A  radio  or  television  station  owner  in 
this  nation  who  believes  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  either  a  moral  or  a  legal 
right  to  dictate  whom  It  shall  hire  and  whom 
It'shall  not  hire;  but  we.  like  Du  Pont,  sign 
sworn  statements  on  a  dictated,  regular  basis 
affirming  that  we  believe  what  we  utterly 
despise. 

NEWARK  CELEBRATES  PUERTO 
RICAN  DAY  PARADE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP   Nrw   JESSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  il.  197 1 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  22  years 
ago,  a  covenant  that  proclaimed  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  union  between 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States  was  signed.  On  July  25,  1952.  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  joined 
hands  with  the  mainland  on  the  "basis 
of  common  citizenship,  common  defense, 
common  currency,  a  free  market,  and  a 
common  value  of  democracy". 

For  more  than  two  decades  this  unique 
relationship  between  the  3  million 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  American 
people  has  existed.  Progress,  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  has  been  vital  for 
both  the  Island  and  the  mainland.  And, 
today  as  we  look  at  this  progress  and  the 
many  achievements  resulting  from  this 
union,  our  hearts  and  spirits  are  filled 
with  pride  and  Joy. 

Puerto  Rlcan  Gov.  Rafael  Hernan- 
dez Colon  since  his  election  has  Intro- 
duced dynamic  programs  that  have 
proven  to  be  extremely  beneficial  to  the 
Island.  And,  to  further  Insure  continued 
advancement,  a  year  ago  an  ad  hoc 
committee  consisting  of  seven  members 
from  the  mainland.  Including  five  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  was  formed  to  examilDe 
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the  various  problems  of  the  island  and 
introduce  steps  to  strengthen  our  mutual 
bond. 

Many  of  our  Puerto  Rlcan  brothers  and 
sisters,  who  have  chosen  to  settle  on  the 
mainland,  regard  July  25  as  a  day  of 
great  celebration.  The  richness  of  Puerto 
Rlcan  culture  and  traditions  had  indeed 
become  in  each  succeeding  year  more 
and  more  a  part  of  our  communities. 

On  Simday,  July  28,  in  my  hometown 
of  Newark,  N.J.,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people 
once  again  Joined  together  to  commemo- 
rate this  most  Joyous  occasion.  The  10th 
Annual  Puerto  Rican  Parade  was  cer- 
tainly a  beautiful  and  marvelous  display 
of  pride  and  culture.  And,  Miguel  Rodri- 
guez, grand  marshal,  and  Jose  Rosario. 
parade  president,  deserve  the  highest  of 
recognition  for  their  leadership  in  orga- 
nizing the  days'  events. 

Gov.  Brendan  T.  Byrne,  Mayor  Ken- 
neth A.  Gibson,  Archbishop  Peter  L. 
Gerety,  members  of  the  State  legislature, 
and  other  officials  were  among  the  6,000 
spectators.  Senator  Prank  Los  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  Rafael  Torregrosa,  executive 
director  for  Puerto  Rican  Migration 
Division  were  also  on  hand. 

Our  joy  and  pride  were  further  elevated 
when  we  looked  at  lovely  and  talented 
Mary  Lou  Rivera  of  Newark,  the  winner 
of  Miss  Puerto  Rico  of  New  Jersev  I 
know  that  when  our  Puerto  Rlcan  citizens 
celebrate,  they  rejoice  with  heart  and 
soul.  And,  I  join  them  in  spirit  and  pride 
on  this  most  special  occasion. 
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RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  SONS 
OP  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31.  1974 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  has  asked  me  to  insert 
into  the  Congressional  Record  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  iU  84th  anneal  Con- 
gress. June  23  through  June  27.  1974,  in 
Baltimore.  Md..  and  I  am  pleased  to 
do  so. 

The  resolutions  follow: 
Rebolptions     Adopted     bt     the     Nationai. 

SOCIETT    OF    the    SONS     OP    THE    AUEUCAN 

REVOLCrnoN 

aESDLunoN  NO.  : 

Whereas,  under  the  1903  Treaty  with  Pana- 
ma, thft  United  States  obtained  the  grant  m 
perpetuity  of  the  nt^.  occupation  and  con- 
trol of  the  Canal  Zone  territory  with  all  sov- 
ereign rights,  power  and  authority  to  the  en- 
tire exclUBlon  of  the  exercise  by  Panama  of 
any  such  sovereign  rights,  power,  or  author- 
ity as  weU  as  the  ownership  of  all  privately 
held  land  and  property  In  the  Zone  by  pur- 
chase fitim  Individual  owners;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  an  over- 
riding national  security  Interest  In  maintain- 
ing undiluted  oontrol  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Panama  Canal  and  solemn  obligations 
under  Its  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and 
Colombia  for  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
Canal;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Oovernment  Is 
currently  engaged  In  negotlaUona  with  the 
Oovernment  of  Panama  to  siurender  United 


States  sovereign  rights  to  Panama  both  in 
the  Canal  Zone  and  with  respect  to  the 
Canal  itself  without  authorization  of  the 
Congress,  which  vrtll  diminish,  if  not  abso- 
lutely abrogate,  the  present  U^.  treaty-based 
sovereignty  and  ownership  of  the  Zone;  and 
Whereas,  these  negotiations  are  being 
utilized  by  the  United  States  Oovernment  In 
an  effort  to  get  Panama  to  grant  an  option 
for  the  construction  of  a  "sea-level"  canal 
eventually  to  replace  the  present  canal,  and 
to  authorize  the  major  modernization  of  the 
existing  canal,  which  project  Is  already  au- 
thorized under  existing  treaty  provisions; 
and  by  the  Panamanian  governmeEit  in  an  at- 
tempt to  gain  sovereign  control  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  Canal  Zone  a  ad  effective 
conirol  over  the  operation  of  the  Canal  itseu; 
and 

Whereas,  similar  concessional  negotiations 
by  the  United  States  In  1967  resulted  lu  three 
draft  treaties  that  were  frustrated  by  the  villi 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  because 
they  would  have  gravely  weakened  United 
States  control  over  the  Canal  and  the  Canal 
Zone:  and  by  the  people  of  Panama  because 
tnat  country  did  not  obtain  full  control;  and 
Whereas,  the  American  people  have  con- 
sistently opposed  further  concessions  to  any 
Panamanian  government  that  would  further 
weaken  United  States  control  over  either  the 
Canal  Zone  or  Canal ;  and 

Whereas,  many  scientists  have  demon- 
strated the  probability  that  the  removal  of 
natural  ecological  barriers  between  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans  entailed  In  the 
opening  of  a  sea-level  canal  could  lead  to 
ecological  hazards  which  the  advocates  of  the 
sea-level  canal  have  Ignored  In  their  plans; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion believes  that  treaties  are  solemn  obllga- 
tions  binding  oh  the  parties  and  has  con- 
sistently opposed  the  abrogation,  modifica- 
tion or  weakening  of  the  Treaty  of  1903; 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society.  Sons 
oi  the  American  Revolution  In  Its  84th  An- 
nual Congress  assembled,  opposes  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  sea-level  canal  and  ap- 
proves Senate  Resolution  301  Introduced  by 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond  and  34  additional 
Senators,  to  maintain  and  preserve  the 
sovereign  control  of  the  United  States  over 
the  Canal  Zone. 

RESOLUTION   NO.    3 

Whereas,  the  strength  and  stability  of  the 
economic  and  monetary  system  of  the  United 
States  is  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  country, 
and 

Whereas,  the  flscal  and  monetary  policies 
of  the  Congress  and  Administration,  present 
and  past,  have  led  to  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar,  double  digit  Infiatlon,  and  the  cur- 
rent economic  crisis  In  the  United  States, 
and 

Whereas,  double  digit  Inflation  within  Is  as 
great  a  threat,  if  not  a  greater  threat,  to  the 
liberty  and  freedom  and  well-being  of  this 
country  as  the  thrr  from  our  enemies  with- 
out, and 

Whereas,  the  basic  cause  of  the  rampant 
Inflation  Is  the  deficit  spending  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  and 

Whereas,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Congress  Is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  all  federal  appropriations, 
and 

Whereas.  It  Is  the  urgent  duty  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Congress  to  limit  federal  spending 
to  the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Government, 
now.  therefore,   be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Socletv.  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  in  Its  84th  An- 
nual Congress  assembled,  urges  the  Congress 
to  balance  the  federal  budget. 

KESOLI7TION   NO.    3 

Whereas,  it  was  the  national  policy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Intervene  in 
Vietnam  and  prevent  a  Communist  takeover 
of  that  country,  and 
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Whereas,  it  Ls  the  duty  of  every  American 
citizen  to  bear  arms  In  support  of  the  na- 
tional poUcles  of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
is  called  upon  to  share  the  burdens  of  citi- 
zenship hi  order  to  Insure  its  benefits  for 
all  citizens,  and 

Whereas.  40.000  young  Americans  fled  to 
foreign  countries  to  evade  the  military 
obligations  of  United  States  citizenship,  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society.  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  at  Its  84th  An- 
nual Congress  assembled.  Is  opposed  to  any 
granting  of  amnesty  to  those  who  refused 
to  bear  arms  for  their  country  and  Instead, 
fled  to  foreign  countries  to  evade  their  mili- 
tary obligations. 

RESOLtmON  NO.  4 

Whereas,  this  country  was  founded  by 
Ood-fearing  men  and  women  and  conceived 
la  liberty,  and 

Whereas,  men  of  all  countries  have  been 
moved  by  the  eloquence  and  high  spiritual 
qualities  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Blcentetmlal  will  be  a  focal 
point  for  a  nationwide  review,  and  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  values  upon  which  thla  Nation 
was  founded,  and 

Whereas,  all  businesses  and  private  citi- 
zens should  display  the  United  States  Flag 
dally  during  daylight  hours  except  during 
Inclement  weather,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  fitting  for  patriots  to  cele- 
brate each  Fourth  of  July  with  prayer,  music, 
fireworks  and  other  expressions  of  Joy  and 
cheer  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  and 
local  community  to  take  the  Initiative  in 
planning  a  suitable  commemoration  of  the 
Bicentennial;  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society.  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  at  its  84th 
Annual  Congress  assembled,  urges  its  mem- 
bers and  all  citizens  to  fly  flags  dally,  to  ring 
bells  and  blow  automobiles  horns  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  at  a  time  to  be  set  by  each 
community  as  a  suitable  prelude  to  the  Bi- 
centennial. 

RESOLUTION  NO.    8 

Whereas,  we  believe  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment has  entered  upon  a  movement  to  eli- 
minate basic  rights  and  powers  guaranteed 
to  the  states  by  the  lOth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  in  particular  the  control  of 
education  and  public  schools,  the  control  of 
land,  the  extension  of  Jursldlctlon  of  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary,  the  weakening  of  state  crlmt- 
nal  law  enforcement  by  the  Imposition  of 
untenable  federal  standards  that  result  tn 
Interminable  trials  and  sheer  technicalities 
that  often  show  more  concern  for  the  crimi- 
nal than  for  the  Innocent  victim  and  the 
long-suffering  public,  to  name  a  few;  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society,  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  at  Its  84th 
Annual  Congress  assembled,  recommends 
that  our  state  governors  and  legislators  resist 
these  federal  encroachments  upon  slate  sov- 
ereignty and  oppose  the  extension  of  federal 
grants  and  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

KESOLUnON  NO,  6 

Whereas,  hostile  foreign  nations  desire  to 
obtain  advanced  American  technology  during 
a  period  of  our  hlatorj'  entitled  "detente." 
and 

Whereas,  the  sharing  of  our  technology 
with  imfrlendly  foreign  powers  wUl  weaken 
this  country's  power  and  protection  of  the 
free  world,  and 

Whereas,  the  Joint  exploration  of  space 
with  any  foreign  nation  will  result  In  the 
release  of  technical  Information  vital  to  the 
defense  of  this  nation,  and 

Whereas  no  foreign  power  has  been  suc- 
cessful In  Its  man-ln-space  program.  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 
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Sesolued.  That  the  National  Society.  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution.  In  Its  84th  An- 
nual Congress  assembled,  opposes  In  general 
the  sharing  of  any  of  our  technology  with 
unfriendly  foreign  nations  and  In  particular 
the  sharing  of  our  man-ln-space  capability 
with  any  foreign  power,  and  recommends 
that  all  federal  agencies  should  Intensify 
efforts  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  criti- 
cal technology  to  any  foreign  po»-er- 

aESOLUTION  NO.  1 

Whereas,  the  National  Society.  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  supports  proper  com- 
mpmoratlon  and  celebration  of  the  American 
War  for  Independence  which  gained  the  13 
Original  Colonies  their  freedom;  and 

Whereas,  the  Battle  of  Cowpens.  fought  In 
South  Carolina  near  the  present  village  of 
Cowpens  was  a  major  victory  for  loyal  Amer- 
icans In  their  flght  for  liberty:  and 

Wherea.'!.  the  Federal  Oovernment  has  ap- 
propriated certain  funds  for  the  improvement 
and  enhancement  of  the  Cowpens  Battle- 
ground site:  and 

Whereas,  the  effect  of  monies  spent  will  he 
much  more  effective  and  widespread,  and  of 
longer  duration.  II  a  permanent  annual  cele- 
bration Is  held  at  the  Battleground;  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society,  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  in  Its  84th  An- 
nual Congress  assembled,  favors  allocation 
of  an  adequate  portion  of  available  fund.i 
for  the  construction  of  a  suitable  amphithea- 
ter which  will  be  made  available  for  the 
production  of  an  annual  outdoor  drama 
based  upon  the  Battle  of  Cowpens  and  sur- 
rounding events.  ..»  that  the  people  of 
America  will  have  a  better  ooportunltv  to 
become  more  conversant  with  the  great  deeds 
of  our  Illustrious  ancestors 

RESOLUTtOK  NO.  8 

Whereas.  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization  (PSRO)  was  esUbllshcd  as  a 
rider  attached  to  the  Social  Security  Law  of 
1972  without  public  hearing  or  proper  con- 
sideration; and 

Whereas,  confldenual  medical  records  of 
every  patient  under  any  of  the  numerous 
government-sponsored  health  care  program' 
will  be  open  to  PSRO  Inspector*-  and 

of^uf  V?"'??' ■  '"  "'■  '"'  Oeiwrtment 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  after  ejt- 
amlnatlon  of  all  patient  records,  -will  chance 
the  concept  of  health  care,  nullify  doctor- 
patient  privacy  preventing  full  use  of  the 
aSd      '  '"'°»'»<1«8.  euperlence  and  training: 

Whereas.  PSBO  can  overrule  a  doctor's  de- 
cision in  prescribing,  hospitalization,  or 
operating  under  penalty  of  line  and  suspen- 
Sb'u       "  "»""':«'  practice:   now.  therefore, 

Stjolved.  That  the  National  Society.  Sons 
or  the  American  Revolution  at  Its  a4th  An- 
nual Confess  assembled,  supports  the  adop- 
tion of  HJl.  9375,  or  similar  resolutions, 
Which  would  repeal  the  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  violate  the  cona- 
demiallty  of  the  doctor-patient  relationship 
which  would  be  contrary  to  numerous  state 
statutes,  contrary  to  orofesslonal  ethics  and 
which  would  lead  to  federal  control  of  medi- 
cine. 

acsoLtrnoN  no.  « 

Whereas,  there  U  pending  m  the  Cnlted 
States  Congress  a  resolution  sponsored  bv 
Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  Jr.  of  Virginia 
In  which  Senator  William  Scott  of  Virginia 
has  also  Joined  as  a  co-sponsor,  to  restore 
the  citizenship  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  Dow 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society.  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  at  Its  84th  An- 
nua! Congress  assembled,  Joins  In  with  the 
purpose  and  spirit  of  this  pending  Congres- 
sional resolution. 
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lutlon  at  Its  84th  Annual  Congress  as- 
sembled, reiterates  and  reaffirms  that  all  pre- 
vious resolutions  adopted  at  prior  Congresses 
be  reaffirmed. 

aESOLUTTON    NO.    11 

Whereas,  the  84th  Annual  Congress  of  the 
NaUonal  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution has  been  successftil  in  every  respect, 
and 

Whereas,  that  success  has  been  due  to  the 
efforts  of  those  who  planned  and  took  part  m 
the  program,  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  National  Society,  Sons  ot 
the  American  Revolution,  That  it  hereby  ex- 
presses its  gratitude  and  deep  appreciation; 

1.  to  the  President  Qenerol  for  his  able 
leadership, 

2.  to  the  officers,  chairmen  and  members  of 
their  committees. 

3.  to  the  loyal  headquarters  staff  for  their 
constant  effort  in  providing  an  efficient  oper- 
ation. 

4.  to  the  speakers.  Compatriot  (Dr.)  Nor- 
man Vincent  Peale  and  the  Honorable  J.  Wil- 
liam Mlddendorf.  n.  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
for  their  Inspiring  addresses. 

5.  to  the  United  States  Navy:  Joint  Armed 
Forces  (Pentagon);  Colonial  Guard.  I75th 
Infantry:  United  States  Marine  Corps  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief's  Ouard  Colors. 
C.S.  Army,  for  furnishing  color  guards. 

6.  to  the  United  States  Marine  Band,  the 
United  States  Army  Soldiers'  Chorus,  the 
Chorus  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  U-S-  Navy 
Sea  Chanters  for  furnishing  music  and  en- 
tertainment. 

7.  to  the  press,  radio  and  television  for 
their  coverage  of  the  Congress. 

6.  to  the  Maryland  Society  for  Its  contri- 
bution to  a  successful  B4th  Annual  Congress, 

9.  to  all  Individuals  who  contributed  to  the 
success  of  this  Congress. 


BINARY  NERVE  GAS  FUNDING— NOT 
IN  THE  NATION'S   INTEREST 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 


RCSOLtmOM  NO    10 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the 
National  Society.  Sons  of  the  awT^rtrun  Revo- 


OF    VTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1974 
Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  miUtarj- 
appropriations  bill  tfill  be  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  this 
Thursday  and  the  full  House  next  week. 
As  far  as  I  now  know,  one  of  the  Items 
within  this  bill  is  the  authorization  to 
begin  the  procurement  of  the  binary 
chemical  weapons  system.  This  request, 
for  approximately  $5.8  million,  has  been 
the  subject  of  hearings  before  the  House 
Armed  Services,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 
Appropriations  Committees. 

The  continued  justification  for  this 
binary  chemical  weapons  appropriation 
is  the  threat  posed  by  the  chemical  stock- 
piles of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  Is  the  same 
Justification  which  has  been  presented 
to  the  Congress  since  the  end  of  World 
War  rr.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
a  new  round  of  chemical  weapon  pro- 
curements, which  may  eventually  cost 
this  Nation  as  much  as  $2  billion,  will  in 
any  way  alter  or  Improve  the  capability 
of  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  use 
of  chemical  weapons  by  the  Soviet  Union 
or  to  strengthen  the  U.S.  retaliatory 
threat  to  ans'  enemy  who  should  be  con- 
templating the  use  of  chemical  weapons 
against  our  forces.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Initiation  of  such  a  procurement  at 
this    time    Involves    more    arguments 
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against  than  can  be  presented  In  support 
of  the  proposal. 

We  currently  have  the  capability  to 
produce  more  nene  agent  in  existing 
chemical  plants  than  our  Armed  Forces 
can  possibly  foresee  as  a  requirement.  We 
now  have  vast  stockpiles  of  bulk  nerve 
agent  In  storage.  We  are  going  through 
a  period  of  adj\istment  which  Includes 
some  disposition  of  deteriorating  muni- 
tions and  elimination  of  chemical  agents 
no  longer  considered  to  be  standard 
agents  in  our  arsenal.  The  binary  offers 
a  limited  advantage  in  safety  and  han- 
dling in  comparison  with  existing  stock- 
piles. It  presents  many  political  disad- 
vantages, in  addition  to  possibly  being  a 
less  effective  chemical  weapon. 

I  lu^e  you  to  examine  the  discussion 
presented  by  Representative  Pxaseh  in 
the  CoNcnEssiOHtL  Record  on  July  18, 
1974.  If  you  agree  with  this  logical  analy- 
sis. I  believe  that  you  will  also  agree  that 
the  procurement  of  the  binary  chemical 
weapon  Is  not  In  the  best  interest  of  this 
Nation  at  this  time  and  that  to  delay  this 
procurement  until  more  thoughtful  ex- 
amination of  the  issue  can  be  completed 
will  not  jeopardize  the  security  of  this 
Nation  in  any  way.  The  elimination  of 
this  Item  from  the  fiscal  year  1975  mili- 
tary appropriations  bill  will  provide  the 
Congress  with  the  time  to  examine  this 
Issue  with  greater  care. 


THE  TIDE  IS  CHANGING 


HON.  DAVID  R.  BOWEN 

or   UI£5ISSIFt>I 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31,  1974 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
to  Congress  who  represent  predominantly 
rural  districts  have  been  very  concerned 
that  rural  America's  needs,  goals,  and 
great  contribution  to  the  stability  of  this 
country  not  be  overlooked.  I  sm  pleased 
to  call  to  the  Congress'  attention  this 
very  excellent  editorial  In  last  week's 
edition  of  the  Winston  County  Journal  at 
Louisville.  Miss.,  written  by  one  of  the 
manj'  responsible  and  progressive  news- 
paper editors  of  our  State,  Mr.  Joe  T. 
Cook.  The  editorial,  entitled,  "Tide  Is 
Changing,"  reads  as  follows: 
Tlmt  la  Cbangino 

The  tide  Is  >t  lut  flowing  lo  tlu  oppoalta 
direction. 

Following  a  period  of  about  30  years  dur- 
ing which  young  people,  particularly,  have 
been  leaving  their  smaU-town  homes  and 
eeeklng  their  opportunities  In  the  large  met- 
ropoutan  areas  of  thla  country,  the  trend  la 
now  reversing  Itself. 

There  haa  been  a  sizeable  upswing  In  the 
nonfarm  rural  Job  opportunities.  Between 
March,  1970,  and  March,  1973,  non  metro- 
politan areas  reported  an  Increase  of  7.8  per- 
cent In  )oh«  as  compared  with  3.8  percent  In 
metropolitan  areas. 

The  large  cities  have  reached  the  point  In 
time  when  the  quality  of  life  thev  can  oHer. 
everything  considered,  does  not  compare  with 
that  of  the  small  community. 

Urban  congestion,  eplrallng  costs  of  hous- 
ing and  services,  the  rising  crime  rats  In  the 
cities,  the  Increasing  prevalence  of  drug 
pushing,  the  chaotic  condltlona  In  the 
schools — all  have  combined  to  Influence  peo- 
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pie  to  BMk  a  calmer,  more  rewarding  way  of 
life  In  tbe  smaller  communities. 

The  aulstant  eecretary  for  rural  develop- 
ment of  the  USDA  said  recently:  "I  have  no 
quarrel  with  those  who  prefer  city  life.  But 
for  thoee  people  who  prefer  to  maintain  their 
rural  family  and  community  tlea,  there 
should  b«  enough  local  jobs  available  within 
reasonable  commuting  distance  to  make  this 
possible.  This  Is  a  central  goal  of  rural  de- 
velopment. 

"For  many  years  cities  have  bad  moat  of 
the  Jobs.  Millions  of  larm.  small  town,  and 
other  rural  people  have  been  forced  to  move 
there.  .  .  .  Many  cities  grew  excessively,  be- 
came congested  and  unzoanageable.  And 
small  towns  often  withered  as  their  populA- 
tlon  dwindled. 

"Every  new  30b  adds  to  the  economic  tempo 
of  the  community,  bringing  additional  Jobs 
and  bualneas  to  it.  Small-town  &nd  rural  peo- 
ple are  increasingly  organizing  to  hanuner 
out  a  master  plan  for  their  community,"  he 
said. 

The  USDA  and  other  Federal  agencies  are 
giving  assistance  In  building  tetter  commu- 
nity facilities  for  small  towns.  The  Appa- 
lachian Program.  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, and  several  other  agencies  are  approv- 
ing grants  and  loans  for  making  possible  a 
better  life  In  the  smaller  communities  of  our 
nation. 

Louisville  and  Winston  County  are  taking 
advantage  of  some  of  this  assistance,  and  we 
think  that  our  city  and  county  ofBclals 
should  be  alert  for  every  possible  source  of 
help  to  Improve  our  community  facllttlRS  to 
provide  an  Increasingly  better  life  for  those 
of  us  who  prefer  to  live  in  a  small  town. 
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ISRAELS  REMARKABLE  ACCOM- 
PLISHMENT 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    IU.IN01S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31,  1974 

Mr.  FINDLEy.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
first  time  In  Israel's  brief  26-year  his- 
tory, the  prospects  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  are  bright  and  hope  Is 
strong.  Israel  now  may  get  on  with  the 
pressing  domestic  problems  which  con- 
front this  dynamic  nation. 

One  of  the  truly  monumental  accom- 
plishments of  Israel  has  been  Its  un- 
ceasing ability  to  absorb  countless  thou- 
sands of  Jewish  Immigrants  over  the 
years.  People  with  disparate  backgrounds 
have  come  to  this  land,  adopted  It  as 
their  own,  and  begun  to  make  a  produc- 
tive contribution  to  their  new  society. 
Generally,  the  assimilation  has  been  re- 
markable, not  unlike  that  in  the  melt- 
ing pot  of  New  York  City  and  much  of 
the  United  States  around  the  turn  of 
the  century  when  waves  of  immigrants 
came  to  the  United  States. 

In  fact,  many  of  Israel's  problems  are 
directly  attributable  to  the  huge  num- 
bers of  people  who  have  chosen  It  for 
their  new  home. 

Housing  is  crowded  in  the  extreme, 
with  three  or  more  persons  often  shar- 
ing one  room. 

Education,  which  begins  with  nursery 
school,  must  accommodate  the  varied 
backgrounds  and  languages  of  all  the 
children,  often  wlthto  a  crowded  class- 
room. 

Income,    social    services,    agriculture. 


human  welfare — each  of  these  areas 
presents  a  unique  problem  for  the 
Israelis. 

To  deal  with  these  problems,  Isrstel  has 
one  of  the  highest  income  taxes  any- 
where In  the  world. 

Perhaps  Israel's  greate.st  problem, 
however.  Is  the  incredible  rate  of  Infla- 
tion it  is  currently  undergoing.  Double- 
digit  inflation  is  nothing  new  to  the 
Israelis.  However,  the  current  rate  of 
40  percent  a  year  cannot  be  permitted  to 
continue.  Israel's  new  government  sim- 
ply must  find  a  way  to  bring  Inflation 
under  control. 

Another  enormous  problem  is  Israel's 
deflcit  In  its  balance  of  payments.  This 
further  weakens  its  currency  and  causes 
instability  In  Its  financial  affairs. 

Yet,  with  all  of  this.  Israel  Is  still  truly 
a  phenonemon  of  the  20th  century.  That 
one  small  nation  could  take  unproduc- 
tive land  and  make  It  into  a  home  and 
a  refuge  for  so  many  must  be  accoimted 
an  outstanding  accomplishment.  Hope- 
fully a  way  will  be  found  to  extend  the 
peace  Indeflnitelj'  so  that  Arabs  and 
Jews  can  once  again  live  and  work  in 
harmony  together  in  the  Middle  East. 


PLIGHT  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF   MICHIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31,  1974 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews  was  made  star- 
tlingly  clear  to  me  recently  through  a 
case  involving  one  of  my  constitutent's 
relatives.  The  tragic  story,  related  to  me 
by  Rev.  Shabtai  Ackerman  of  the  Beth 
Abraham-Hlllel  congregation  in  Bir- 
mingham, Mich.,  underlines  the  cruel 
and  ruthless  tactics  the  Soviet  Union  em- 
ploys to  harass  and  detain  Jews  wishing 
to  emigrate,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
it  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  YlchU  Kutchuk  and  his  wife  and 
sister-ln-law  applied  for  and  were 
granted  passports  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
in  April.  The  Kutchuks'  son  had  been 
allowed  to  emigrate  to  Israel  18  months 
earlier.  After  being  assured  that  their 
visas  were  In  order,  the  Kutchuks  packed 
the  belongings  they  would  need  for  the 
trip,  sold  the  rest,  and  made  plans  for  a 
joyous  reunion  with  their  son. 

But  3  hours  before  their  scheduled  de- 
parture by  train  from  Kishinev,  the  po- 
lice Informed  them  they  had  to  go  to  the 
Customs  Office  to  have  their  baggage 
checked.  When  they  arrived  at  the  office 
they  discovered  their  bags  had  already 
been  opened.  Officials  proceeded  to  con- 
fiscate their  passports  and  papers,  arrest 
Mr.  Kutchuk,  and  send  his  wife  home  to 
an  empty  apartment.  Stoce  that  time 
over  3  months  ago  no  one  has  been 
permitted  to  visit  Mr.  Kutchuk,  and  no 
official  charges  have  been  made  against 
him.  His  relatives  have  learned  he  Is  ill 
and  being  held  in  the  prison  hospital. 
Mrs.  Kutchuk.  who  suffers  from  a  heart 
condition,  has  been  forced  to  appear  at 
the  police  station  every  day  for  question- 
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ing,  returning  to  the  evening  to  her  bare 
apartment. 

Upon  learning  of  this  travesty  of  Jus- 
tice I  Immediately  wrote  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy asking  for  an  explanation.  The 
only  reply  I  have  received  has  been  a 
one-line  note  telltog  me  that  my  letter 
has  been  referred  to  proper  eiovlet  au- 
thorities. I  am  not  holding  my  breath 
waiting  for  a  further  reply,  although  I 
urgently  hope  for  a  pleasant  ending  to 
the  Kutchuk's  story. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  episode  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  outrageous  treatment  of 
Jews  that  continues  to  take  place  In  the 
Soviet  Union  on  a  regular  basis.  It  Is 
precisely  these  Inhumane  actions  that 
have  prompted  many  members  of  Con- 
gress, myself  tacluded,  to  urge  that  the 
Soviet  Union  not  be  granted  most  fa- 
vored nation  trading  status.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  adamantly  oppose  any  granting 
of  such  status  so  long  as  the  cold  and 
calculating  persecution  of  Soviet  Jews 
continues.  We  In  the  free  world  cannot 
and  must  not  tolerate  the  continued  op- 
pression that  the  Kutchuks  and  thou- 
sands of  others  have  been  subjected  ta 


THE  TROUBLE  WITH  GOVERNMENT 
REGULATION 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF   n>ABO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  July  31.  1974 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  occasion- 
ally, a  philosophical  masterpiece  arrives 
at  my  office.  There  Is  not  a  word  I  can 
add  to  the  letter  and  accompanying 
article  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Piatt  Hull,  a 
distinguished  attorney  from  Wallace 
Idaho.  I  would  like  to  enter  it  ta  the 
Record  at  this  ijomt : 

Bull,  Rmx,  &  Wbixlis, 

Attomet/t  at  Law, 
Wallace,  Idaho,  June  2a,  1S74. 
Hon.  Prank  CHtnicH. 
Hon.   James  McCLtra*. 
Hon.  Stevx  Stubu. 

Hon.    OSVAL    HAKSI34. 

Oentlemen  :  I  enclose  a  copy  of  an  article 
from  the  current  Reader's  Digest  "The 
Trouble  with  Government  Regulation"  by 
Walter   B.    Wrlston,   Chairman   of   Citicorp. 

This  restates  a  proposluon  I  have  urged 
upon  you  on  past  occasions:  A  problem  Is 
never  as  bad  as  the  government's  solution 
to  the  problem. 

Example:  One  seemingly  minor  govern- 
mental action  that  has  done  as  much  as  any 
other  single  thing  to  screw  up  the  energy 
situation— setting  weU  head  prices  on  natu- 
ural  gas  at  the  rate  of  about  82  or  »3 
per  ton  of  coal  measured  In  btu's  Ergo 
everybody  tended  to  convert  to  gas,  nobody 
onUed  for  gae  and  the  coal  mines  tended  to 
go  to  pot.  If  the  price  of  gas  had  been  left 
alone,  use  would  have  declined,  supplies 
would  have  been  Increased,  prices  would 
have  been  competitive  and  the  coal  Industry 
would  have  tended  to  thrive. 

Regulation  has  obviously  kUIed  the  rail- 
road Industry.  Why  should  we  pay  bUUons  to 
the  railroads  and  at  the  same  time  let  ICC 
continue  to  louse  up  as  It  has  for  genera- 
tions? VPhy  not  abolish  the  ICC  and  turn 
the  railroad  loose  to  serve  the  country  sub- 
ject only  to  the  Sherman  Antl  Trust  Act? 
ThUigs  cant  get  worse,  they  would  nacM- 
•artly  get  better. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Why  not  adopt  the  phUoaophy  that  we 
can  run  our  busmeases  better  than  you 
can — you  people  don't  know  a  single  specific 
thing  about  running  any  business,  except, 
perhaps,  the  one  or  two  you  actually  en- 
gaged In  prior  to  assuming  public  office,  and 
you  are  tending  to  become  damn  rusty 
there. 

Vary  truly  yours, 

Piatt  Hull. 

Enclosures. 

Thb  Tbooblx  Wrra  Oovxenuent  R£culatxok 
(Condensed  from  a  speech  by  Walter  B. 
Wrlston,  Chairman,  Citicorp) 
When  bureauarate  try  to  manipulate  the 
marketplace,  the  result  is  usually  disattrous. 
It's  lar  better,  says  this  distinguished  iMmker, 
to  allow  the  enormous  innovative  talent*  of 
the  American  people  free  play. 

Anyone  In  our  society  whose  eyesight  and 
hearing  are  not  totally  Impaired  Is  Ukely  to 
believe  that  we  Americans  are  on  a  collision 
course  with  Doomsday.  Certainly,  the  energy 
shortage  has  produced  no  scarcity  In  the 
rhetoric  of  crisis. 

The  compulsion  of  the  media  to  turn  every 
scrap  of  bad  news  into  a  full-blown  crisis  dis- 
torts our  perspective,  however.  For  prophets 
of  doom  fall  to  appreciate  man's  Inherent 
ability  to  adjust  and  Innovate. 

The  British  economist  Thomas  Malthus, 
for  example,  predicted  In  17B8  that  the  Im- 
balance between  population  growth  and  food 
production  would  bring  the  world  to  the 
verge  of  starvation.  The  doomsayers  called 
It  the  Iron  law.  As  time  has  proved.  It  wu 
neither  Iron  nor  law.  Like  many  of  our 
current  crop  of  transient  experts,  Malthus 
underestimated  everyone's  Intelligence  but 
his  own;  he  was  Incapable  of  Imagining  that 
out  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  would  come 
reapers,  threshers,  combines  and  tractors.  He 
did  not  foresee  the  era  of  cheap  energy.  Nor 
did  he  envision  chemicals  and  ferUUzers 
creating  such  abimdance  that  foolish  govern- 
ments would  pay  farmers  not  to  cultivate 
the  sou. 

A  second  reason  why  doomsayers  are  so  fre- 
quently unable  to  predict  accurately  what 
will  happen  Is  that  they  cUng  to  the  belief 
that  there  are  accepted  absolutes  m  a  rapidly 
changing  world.  Examples  abound.  A  com- 
mission appointed  by  President  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver in  1929  later  reported  to  Pr»nklln  D. 
Roosevelt  on  how  to  plot  our  course  through 
1952.  The  report  was  In  13  volumes  prepared 
by  some  600  researchers. 

Yet  the  two-volume,  1600-page  summary 
contained  not  a  word  about  the  development 
of  atomic  energy,  jet  propulsion,  antibiotics, 
transistors  or  other  slgntBcant  advances  The 
World's  Pair  of  1939,  which  was  dedicated  to 
the  World  of  Tomorrow,  didn't  envision  the 
Impact  of  these  steps  forward.  The  people 
who  have  come  closest  to  predicting  the 
future  are  some  of  the  sclence-flctlon  uTltera 
unencumbered  by  elaborate  research  or  pres-' 
tlgtous  committees,  but  with  the  courage  to 
dream. 

Our  latter-day  Malthuelans  appear  ob- 
llvloue  to  the  fact  that  man,  given  the 
proper  IncenUve  and  freedom  to  act,  has  re- 
peatedly found  substitutes  (or  dwindling  ma- 
terials. The  United  States  was  denied  90 
percent  of  Its  sources  of  natural  rubber  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  but  technological  In- 
genuity created  synthetic  rubber,  which  Is 
now  more  widely  used  than  the  natural  prod- 
uct. Coal  was  not  even  considered  a  resource 
before  the  Steam  Age.  nor  was  uranium 
highly  valued  before  the  Atomic  Age.  These 
experiences  of  yesterday  are  relevant  today. 
I  do  not  assert  that  history  repeats  Itself,  but 
offer  a  reminder  that  the  human  story  did 
not  begin  with  today's  crisis. 

Energy  Is  no  exception.  Pew  Americans  even 
remember  that,  from  the  Ume  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  until  the  Civil  War,  a  major 
source  of  artlflclal  Ughting  was  the  whale-oU 
lamp.    The    Civil    War    disrupted    wbale-oU 
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production,  and  Its  price  shot  up  to  M.65  k 
gallon — almost  double  what  It  bad  been  In 
1859.  Naturally,  there  were  crlea  ot  profiteer- 
ing and  demands  for  Congress  to  "do  some- 
thing about  It."  The  government,  however, 
made  no  move  to  ration  whale  oil  or  to  freexe 
Its  pnoe.  or  to  put  a  new  tax  on  the  "excess 
proflte"  of  the  whalers.  Instead,  prloea  were 
permitted  to  rise. 

The  result,  then  as  now,  wb£  predictable. 
Consumers  began  to  use  less  whale  oil.  and 
the  whalers  invested  more  money  in  new  ways 
to  Increase  their  productivity.  Meanwhile. 
men  with  vision  and  capital  began  to  develop 
kerosene  and  other  petroleum  product*.  The 
first  practical  generator  for  outdoor  electric 
lights  wae  built  In  1875.  By  1896.  the  price  of 
whale  oil  had  dropped  to  40  cenu  a  gallon. 
Whale-ou  lamps  now  sit  in  museums  to  re- 
mind ufl  of  the  Impermaiience  of  crisis. 

The  whale-oil  "energy  crisis"  is  one  of  an 
infinite  series  demon srtratlng  the  ability  of 
the  free  marltet  to  solve  problems  of  scarcity. 
Shortages,  then  and  now.  can  often  be  elimi- 
nated when  prices  are  allowed  to  exercise 
their  age-old  functions — that  Is.  to  motivate 
the  consumer  to  consume  less  and  the  pro- 
ducer to  produce  more,  and  to  spur  someone 
on  to  develop  a  new  product  that  Is  better 
and  cheaper.  Shortages  become  a  crisis  when 
government  intervenea  to  frustrate  the 
ability  of  the  free  market  to  function. 

But  government  seems  loath  to  learn  from 
experience  about  intervention.  The  result  is 
non-economtc.  No  one  who  saw  It  on  televi- 
sion last  year  wlU  soon  forget  the  wholesale 
drowning  of  baby  chicks.  It  was  done  becaUM 
the  government  froze  the  price  of  grown 
chickens  at  a  level  which  made  It  uneconomic 
for  fanners  to  raise  and  sell  them.  But  this 
drowning  was  only  a  rerun  of  the  plowtng- 
under  of  "surplus"  cotton  and  grain,  and  the 
slaughter  of  piglets  a  generation  ago— a 
slaughter  predicated  on  the  proposition  that 
governments  are  smarter  than  markets,  which 
all  history  refutes.  Anyone  observing  the  con- 
sequences In  our  country  of  price  and  wage 
controls  can  have  few  Illusions  left  about 
the  efficiency  of  government -con  trolled  mar- 
kets. 

Substituting  bureaucratic  regulation  for 
the  marketplace  has  always  served  first  to 
produce  a  shortage  and  then  to  Intensify  It. 
Whenever  our  system  appears  to  falter  hv  not 
providing  our  accustomed  relative  abund'ance 
at  a  low  price,  the  people  who  distrust  free- 
dom stand  ready  with  the  simplistic  solu- 
tion: the  government  should  Intervene. 

Paradoxically,  many  of  thoee  who  look  to 
government  to  remedy  every  economic  griev- 
ance in  our  society  also  want  government  to 
get  out  of  their  personal  lives.  They  cannot 
have  it  both  ways;  they  cannot  ask  more  and 
more  government  intervention  In  what  ought 
to  be  a  free  market  and  still  insist  on  more 
and  more  freedom  for  themselves  as  Individ- 
uals, No  people  have  ever  preserved  political 
liberty  for  long  in  an  environment  of  eco- 
nomic dictatorship,  We  often  learn  too  late 
that  freedom  Is  indivisible. 

Although  In  America  we  have  what  Is  de- 
scribed as  a  free -enterprise  economy,  our 
government  today  regulates  more  business 
practices  than  most  other  democracies.  Listen 
to  the  roll  call:  the  utilities  which  produce 
heat,  light  and  power;  the  railroads  (what's 
left  of  them):  trucking  companies.  alrUnes, 
broadcasters,  drug  firms,  dry  cleaners,  auto 
manufacLTirers.  meat  packers,  film  makers, 
farmers,  brokers,  banks  and  a  host  of  other 
enterprises.  Most  of  these  industries  are  high- 
ly competitive,  but  government  has  decreed 
that  they  must  serve  a  variety  of  objectives 
other  than  selling  their  products  at  the  lowest 
price. 

The  government  regulator  Is  always  ad- 
jured to  serve  the  public  Interest.  Sooner  or 
later,  however,  he  usually  develops  Into  both 
Judge  and  Jury,  and  often  into  prosecutor  as 
well.  Congress  should  legislate.  The  Execu- 
tive   should    enforce    the    law.   The    courts 
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should  interpret  the  conflict.  Instead  of  this. 
Congress  does  its  best  to  bypass  the  other 
branches  and  create  separate  Institutions 
th&t  combine  legislative,  executive  and  Judi- 
cial functions.  The  new  regulatory  body  then 
makes  rules  with  the  force  of  low.  substitut- 
ing its  optnlon  for  the  Judgment  of  the  free 
maricet.  As  time  goes  on.  the  bureaucracy 
changes  the  active  verb  "'to  compete"'  Into 
the  passive  "to  be  regulated."  Tbia  process 
tends  to  create  a  rigid,  backward-looking 
system — which  la  neither  business-oriented 
nor  consumer -orlen led.  Instead,  it  is  bureac- 
racy-orlented. 

Many  Industries  continue  to  be  regulated 
aa  though  they  were  monopolies,  whereas.  In 
fact,  new  competitors  have  long  since  taken 
away  a  good  share  of  their  business.  The  rail- 
roads were  put  at  a  disadvantage  when  the 
truckers  began  to  siphon  ofT  revenues;  so 
were  the  scheduled  airlines  when  the  char- 
tered flights  entered  the  market.  Instead  of 
welcoming  the  competitive  challenge,  the 
initial  regulatory  reflex  was  to  reach  out  and 
regulate  the  new  industries — permitting  no 
Industry  to  either  win  or  lose  on  Its  merits, 
but  causing  the  public  to  pay  the  check  for 
higher  costs 

Consider  the  railroads,  which,  tiefore  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  clapped 
them  into  a  regulatory  straitjacket.  were  pio- 
neers m  technology — creating  the  standard 
track  gauge,  new  freight  cars  and  safety  de- 
vices. After  the  ICC  stepped  In.  the  efforts  of 
the  railroads  to  improve  efficiency  through 
new  technology  were  time  after  time  ham- 
pered by  costly  delays  In  regulatory  deci- 
sions. Instead  of  concerning  themselves  with 
key  issues,  the  regulators  expended  their  ef- 
forts on  such  trivia  as  setting  tariffs  which 
distinguished  between  horses  for  slaughter 
and  horses  for  draft.  Predictably,  many  rail- 
roads chugged  slowly  down  the  road  to  ruin. 
Our  current  energy  crUls  furnishes  an- 
other fork  in  the  road.  If  you  look  beyond 
the  panic  and  concentrate  on  the  problem, 
there  are  a  number  of  ways  we  can  go.  We 
can  create  a  new  ICC  for  oil  and  gas.  with 
the  absolutely  predictable  result  that  the 
current  maricet  dislocations  will  become  in- 
stitutionalized, and  temporary  scarcity  will 
be  regulated  into  permanent  shortages. 

Or  we  can  permit  the  enormous  irmovatlve 
talents  of  the  American  people  to  function. 
Just  as  the  invention  of  kerosene  and  prac- 
tical electric  generators  took  the  whale-oil 
lamps  out  of  the  homes  of  America  and  put 
them  In  the  museum,  our  current  energy 
problem  will  also  be  solved  In  myriad  ways 
that  no  one  now  can  foresee — If  we  let  the 
free  maricet  operate.  Whether  It  Is  whale  oil, 
baby  chicks  or  energy,  control  by  a  bureauc- 
racy is  no  match  for  the  free  market  in  the 
allocation  of  human  and  material  resources 
for  the  good  of  everybody. 


VICTOR  B.  TOSI 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW   TOBJC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31,  1974 
Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr  Speaker.  Victor 
Tosi.  a  ronstituent  of  mine,  an  outstand- 
ing community  leader  and  a  friend  of 
mine,  has  recently  .stepped  down  as  pres- 
ident of  the  47th  Precinct  Community 
Council  of  the  North  Bronx.  N.T.  This 
is  indeed  an  unfortunate  loss  to  the  com- 
munity which  Vic  has  served  most  ably 
for  many  years.  Fortunately,  the  impact 
of  this  loss  Is  cushioned  by  the  fact  that 
he  will  remain  on  the  executive  board  as 
an  advliser. 

During  his  tenure  in  office.  Vic  was 
responsible  for  Initiating  and  implement- 
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ing  many  beneficial  programs  and  secur- 
ing hundreds  of  jobs  for  the  young  peo- 
ple In  his  area.  He  was,  and  still  is.  vitally 
concerned  about  safety  and  crime  pre- 
vention in  our  neighborhoods.  Most  resi- 
dents of  the  area  remember  the  leader- 
ship that  Vic  exerted  in  securing  addi- 
tional policemen  assigned  to  the  neigh- 
borhood precinct  to  more  effectively 
serve  the  community. 

Vic  Tosi  lias  always  had  a  continuing 
involvement  in  community  affairs.  He 
has  served  as  ctiairman  of  both  the  pub- 
Uc  safety  and  community  liaison  com- 
mittees of  community  planning  board 
No.  13,  has  been  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Bronx  Council  of  the 
Arts,  was  the  founder  and  chairman  of 
the  New  York  City  Office  of  Neighbor- 
hood Government  Advisory  Board  in  his 
area,  was  a  PT.ii  president,  and  served 
as  athletic  director  of  one  of  his  local 
schools. 

His  achieve.Tients  In  the  community 
have  brought  Vic  much  well-deserved 
recognition.  He  has  additionally  received 
the  New  York  City  Certificate  of  Com- 
mendation, and  the  General  Motors  Gold 
Medal  as  the  outstanding  man  in  New 
York  for  community  service. 

Victor  Tosi  Is  indeed  dedicated  and  a 
hard-working,  community-minded  citi- 
zen who  deserves  the  appreciation  of  us 
all  for  his  work. 


DAY  OF  RECKONING 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OF    MlSSOCTtl 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31,  1974 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  you  know,  our  Nation  U,  day  by 
day.  slipping  increasingly  further  Into 
the  grips  of  inflation  and.  for  the  mos' 
part,  we  have  no  one  else  to  blame  but 
the  U.S.  Congiess. 

With  each  passing  day  Congress  ap- 
proves spending  measures  with  no  real 
thought  to  fiscal  restraint  and  as  a  re- 
sult we  are  busting  the  budget  com- 
pletely. There  has  been,  however,  one 
man  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  has  been  repeatedly  warning  each 
of  us  on  the  serious  predicament  in 
which  we  have  now  placed  ourselves. 
The  man,  the  Honorable  H.  R.  Gross, 
has  been  the  constant  watchdog  of  the 
Federal  budget  during  his  26  years  of 
service  to  the  Nation,  and  now  his  con- 
stant warnings  are  coming  Into  bleak 
reality. 

As  a  freshman  Member.  I  am  gratified 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
under  H.  R.  Gross  and  to  have  had  him 
as  a  friend  and  teacher.  It  is  with  this 
in  mind  that  I  wish  to  present  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Robert  M.  Bleiberg  which 
appeared  In  the  July  22,  1974,  issue  of 
Barron's.  In  this  article  Mr.  Bleiberg 
points  out  Mr.  Gross'  repeated  attempts 
to  bring  the  budget  back  Into  restraints 
and  emphasizing  that  it  is  time  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  begin  listening  to  his 
warnings.  He  further  stresses  that  it  is 
about  time  to  take  action  and  place  the 
budget  back  into  proper  bounds.  I  feel 
this  article  warrants  the  careful  consid- 
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eratlon  of  the  entire  membership  of  Con- 
gress so.  at  this  time,  1  wish  to  include  It 
in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

I  Prom  Barron,  July  22,  1974] 
Dav  of  Reckonihc? — Tune's  Nivza  BitN  t 

BETTca  Time  To  Cnr  ths  Bxtdqet 
"Hon.  Wn.eDR  D.  Mills. 
■ChairTnan,  House   Waya  and   Means  Com- 
mittee,  Longworth   House   Office   Bldg., 
Wasillnglon,  D.C, 
"Dear  Mr.  Cbalrman: 

As  you  ar«  well  aware,  each  passing  day 
brings  additional  news  of  the  tragic  effects 
rampant  Inflation  la  having  on  our  economy 
and  our  people.  This  Inflation,  ol  course,  u 
fueled  In  large  part  by  continued  spending 
by  the  federal  government. 

"For  a  number  ol  years  I  have  Introduced 
a  bin.  H.R.  144.  which  would  require  the 
federal  government  to  live  wlthta  Its  means, 
to  limit  its  spending  to  its  Income  and  to 
make  orderly  and  systematic  payments  to  re- 
duce the  national  debt. 

"Passage  of  this  legislation  would  be  the 
arst.  essential  step  on  the  road  back  to  fiscal 
stabUlty  for  the  United  states,  and  I  urge 
you  most  strongly  to  hold  hearings  on  H  R. 
144  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Sincerely. 

H.  R.  Gross." 
Like  televisions  Maytag  repairman:  Rep. 
H.  R.  Gross  (R.,  Iowa  I  used  to  be  the  loneliest 
party  in  town.  Since  January  1959.  when  the 
86th  Congreaa  convened,  he  has  regularly 
dropped  Into  the  hopper  HJl.  144  (twelve 
dozen,  or  144.  of  anything  is  a  gross),  a  BUI 
"to  provide  that  Federal  expenditures  shall 
not  exceed  Federal  revenues,  exc«pt  In  time 
of  war  or  grave  national  emergency,  and  to 
provide  for  systematic  reduction  of  the  pub- 
lic debt."  At  each  session,  the  BUI  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
w-here  It  Invariably  died.  Despite  the  eloquent 
plea  to  the  Chairman  I  dated  July  12  1974 
and  cited  above).  H.R.  144  Isnt  about  to 
become  the  law  of  the  land;  however.  In  his 
perennial  quest  for  federal  economy  and  good 
husbandry.  Congressman  Gross  has  finaUy 
evoked  some  response. 

Last  week  OOP  Senators  Carl  T  Curtis 
i  t?™'^""'"'''  ^  Hansen  (Wyo.)  and  James 
A.  McClure  (Idahol  Issued  a  call  for  "coura- 
geous and  drastic  action."  Including  a  lOT, 
Slash  In  legislators'  salaries  and  a  tio  billion 
cut  in  the  federal  budget.  On  the  .=ame  day 
the  Honorable  Wilbur  D.  MUte  (D.,  Ark  I 
abruptly  awakening  to  the  "very  serious  in- 
flationary crisis"  for  which  he  and  bis  col- 
leagues   are    partly   to   blame,    sent   a   wire 

^rfL'^^,}^'  '^"'  ^""^  ^  ''">  excessive 
expenditures,  or.   If  necessary,   to   Impound 

Mn,^Z'^lT  '''^''  T""""  '^«'  HouJr«"S 
Senate,    by   overwhelming   majorities    f75-0 

i^.^J^^n.?'^'' -■"""""''  'PP^'el  the  con. 
t^olArtlt^^F'^^""  """""noment  Con- 
Jhe  i^tf,J."f-  "'""""'  ""  'awniakers.  for 
,?!..?  ?'  '"  K«"eratlon».  hope  to  regain 
their  long-lo«t  power  of  the  purse 

™l!  •"'""on  hns  been  focused  on  Water- 
fSir.1^" ".ffr^T"  ™  '^<^»"°°  has  mad. 
^Hnm-^v    'I  '"  "''°""'   'he   cost   of 

S^Ih  T^  *"'  '^"'  s»"'"K  wuo'y  out  of 

Srt^?,^r  ,t"  ••"«•"":'  HeoubllLm  Ad. 
^^^v         ^"'  "'""  »  »200  billion  budget 

the  oS^t^"""^  ,"""""*  *"""'  ">"*  ""='"«« 
MM Tm/o^"'  of  vartous  trust  funds)  to  the 
»304    buiion    which    the    Whit*   House   last 

Sur^;?*,^"'"^?'  '^  "*"  "'""'  flsSf  v." 
During  this  period,  aggreirate  federal  deflclts 

tSr„  K>P'^  ?'  »'2'  """"h  ""•*■  while 
H„„  "^H^i,  J  "  "PPfsi^hlng  half  a  trU- 

i!r^^  T  '^""""S  legislation,  notably 
^!^^  J°'  """"i"'  health  insurance  and 
subsidized  mass  transit,  would  add  many 
billions  more  to  the  spreading  sea  of  red 
ink. 
Yet  by  any  yardstick,   pbUosophlcat  and 
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practical  alike,  the  pendulum  long  since 
should  have  swung  the  other  way.  On  the 
first  count,  while  expenditures  on  welfare. 
lor  example,  have  Increased  geometrically. 
the  nvimber  of  the  nation's  poor  has  de- 
clined. Bven  as  federal  spending  continues  to 
rise  by  leaps  and  bounds,  confidence  in 
Washington's  abUlty  to  solve  problems  "by 
throwing  money  at  them" — and,  not  inci- 
dentally. In  Congress  itself — has  sunk  to 
perhaps  Its  lowest  ebb  since  the  New  Deal. 
As  to  principle,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  even  In  the  palmiest  da^-s.  many  If 
not  most  federal  programs  constitute  an  un- 
necessary and  unwarranted  burden  on  the 
nation's  taxpayers.  Today— when  even  the 
well-to-do  and  It  harder  and  harder  to  make 
ends  meet,  and  the  average  breadwinner. 
strive  as  he  may,  financially  is  falling  fur- 
ther behind  month  by  Infiatlon-ravaged 
month — the  swollen  budget  adds  Injury  to 
insult.  When  ever>*one  is  feeling  the  pinch 
ifs  surely  no  time  for  government  to  wax 
expansive. 

However,  expand  It  has — and  never  more 
so  under  an  Administration  which  ran  on 
a  platform  pledged  to  reverse  the  trend.  Prom 
$196.6  bUllon  In  the  12  months  ended  June 
30.  1970.  U-S.  outlays  have  soared  to  the 
i304.4  bUllon  originally  sought  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  Including  an  estimated  CIS 
billion  for  fiscal  '75,  now  four  weeks  old, 
the  accumulated  deficit  for  the  six  fiscal 
years,  measured  by  the  impact  on  the  public 
debt,  will  exceed  9130  bllUon,  roughly  one 
quarter  of  the  total  put  on  the  books  since 
the  founding  of  the  Republic.  Prom  an 
annual  rate  of  7.3%  In  1960-65.  federal  civil- 
ian outlays  per  capita  in  recent  years  have 
been  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  I5.2rr. 
Moreover,  spending  has  outpaced  population 
and  inflation  alUce:  adjusted  for  both  fac- 
tors, the  yearly  advance  has  leaped  from  4""^ 

t0  9'~r. 

Some  Increases  are  mind-boggling.  To  il- 
lustrate, the  Food  Stamp  Act.  which  "alma 
at  making  more  effective  use  of  our  abund- 
ance of  food  and  at  providing  additional  nu- 
trition to  those  in  need,"  began  m  1965  with 
an  appropriation  of  $34.3  million.  Last  fiscal 
year,  such  outlays  ran  to  an  estimated  »2.5 
billion,  and  this  year  to  nearly  $4  billion. 
In  the  past  decade  federal  welfare  spending 
as  a  whole  has  surged  from  under  $24  billion, 
to  an  estimated  $113  billion.  Meanwhile,  the 
number  of  needy  has  fallen  sharply.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  Annual  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
number  of  poor  Americans  dropped  from  39.5 
million  In  1859  to  24.6  million  In  1972.  And. 
of  course,  along  with  inflation,  the  t7.S.  has 
experienced  a  record-breaking  surge  in  pro- 
duction and  trade,  during  which  unemploy- 
ment has  remained  low  and  Jobs  perennially 
have  gone  begging. 

Such  lavish  outpouring,  it  now  seems  clear, 
has  done  more  harm  than  good.  Two  years 
ago  the  far-from -conservative  Brookings  In- 
stitution concluded  that  when  It  comes  to 
solving  social  problems  in  poverty,  health, 
education  and  the  environment,  "the  his- 
tory of  the  'Sixties  makes  clear  that  current 
federal  approaches  are  not  effective."  Every- 
thing that  baa  happened  since— the  waste  of 
millions  of  dollars  on  a  useless  "people  mov- 
er." demolition  of  the  world's  largest  public 
housing  project,  sale  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  subsidized  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  unleashing  of  the  worst  domestic  In- 
flation In  a  century — only  tends  to  reinforce 
the  dim  view. 

Small  wonder  that  the  legislative  branch 
of  government,  to  judge  by  a  widely  quoted 
survey  of  public  opinion,  rates  lower  than 
the  Executive  with  the  voters.  Or  that  some 
lawmakers  belatedly  are  voicing  alarm.  In 
his  telegram  last  week.  Wilbur  Mills  urged 
the  White  House  to  demand  that  Congress 
cut  $10  bUllon  out  of  the  (304  billion  budget. 
If  Congress  refuses  to  cooperate,  added  the 
lawmaker,    the    President   should    Impound 
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that  sum  of  money.  "The  people  are  begin- 
ning to  panic."  he  went  on.  "We're  In  a  very 
serious  crisis."  However,  other  solons — nota- 
bly Senator  Humphrey  iD..  Minn.)  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  Carl  Albert  (D.. 
OKla.) — are  still  doing  business  at  the  same 
old  doctrinaire  stand.  Budget  deficlta  and 
federal  spending,  said  the  former  the  other 
day,  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  infla- 
tion, which,  in  his  opmion.  is  caused  by 
"energy  and  commodity  shortages,  our 
changing  International  financial  position, 
and  the  continued  existence  of  monopoly 
and  oligopoly  power  in  our  economy."  Not 
to  mention  the  economic  illiterates  who  gov- 
ern our  destinies. 

Wiser  heads — especially  if  pointed  the 
right  way  by  an  ar.^uwd  electorate — may  yet 
prevail.  If  so,  at  least  a  start  may  be  made 
toward  economy.  In  a  study  released  today, 
the  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
Citing  as  a  precedent  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  I9C8.  which  effec- 
tively cut  both  budgeted  expenditures  and 
new  obllgational  authority  by  «e~$10  bil- 
lion, urges  a  re-run.  For  the  longer  haul,  an 
analysis  prepared  ^or  Treasur.-  Secretary  Wil- 
liam Simon  shows  how  Congress,  given  the 
will,  can  slash  outlays  by  upwards  of  825 
billion.  For  years  and  years.  Congress  and  Its 
"fiscal  constituencies"  have  sought  to  avoid 
the  Inevitable  day  of  reckoning.  They  won't 
succeed   forever. — Robekt  M.   Bi.EiB£ac. 


NAVY  RESCUES  AMERICANS  IN 
DANGER 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or   VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  31,  1974 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  express  my  pride  and  my  grati- 
tude to  the  men  and  women  of  the  6th 
Fleet  who  particiclpated  In  the  rescue 
and  evacuation  efforts  during  the  recent 
fighting  on  Cyprus.  I  have  the  honor 
of  representing  the  homeport  of  many 
of  these  brave  sailors  and  marines. 

I  would  also  state.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
was  absolutely  shocked  to  learn  of  the 
remarks  of  a  Member  of  the  other  body 
who  questioned  the  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  send  a  limited  number  of  Amer- 
ican militarj'  personnel  ashore  to  direct 
the  evacuation  effort.  To  connect  these 
humanitarian  efforts  with  the  limita- 
tions on  Presidential  war  powers  is  not 
only  spurious,  it  is  ludicrous.  The  lives 
of  500  American  citizens  cannot  and 
must  not  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  such 
considerations. 

The  recent  situation  in  Cyprus  has 
again  emphasized  that  necessity  for  hav- 
ing our  military  forces  strategically  de- 
ployed so  that  they  may  respond  rapidly 
to  emergencies.  'The  swift  and  skillful 
actions  of  the  0.8.  6th  Fleet  were  Iristru- 
mental  in  preventing  possible  loss  of 
American  life,  as  well  as  contributing  to 
the  stability  of  a  volatile  International 
situation. 

Shortly  after  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor requested  evacuation  of  American 
civilians.  Secretary  of  Defense  Schles- 
Inger  directed  a  Navy  task  force  to  speed 
to  the  area. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  22,  1974, 
Marine  bellcoptfrs  from  the  U.S.  6th 
Fleet  amphibious  helicopter  carrier 
U.S.S.  Inchon  began  evacuating  Amer- 


ican citizens  from  the  British  Sovereign 
Base  at  Dhekelia  in  southern  Cyprus. 

Evacuees  were  flown  to  a  five-ship 
U.S.  Na\'y  amphibious  group  composed 
of  the  U.S.S.  Inchon;  the  assault  ships 
U.S.S.  Coronodo,  U.S.S.  Trenton.  U.S.S. 
SpiepeZ  Grove  and  the  amphibious  tank- 
landing  ship  U.S.S.  Saginaw. 

By  the  end  ol  the  evacuation  cycle,  al- 
most SCO  American  citizens  and  about 
:25D  foreign  nationals  from  24  countries 
were  embarked  aboard  these  6th  Fleet 
ships. 

Following  initial  evacuation  at  Dhe- 
keUa.  the  U.S.S..  Trenton,  along  with 
ships  and  helicopters  from  the  Royal 
Navy.  British,  proceeded  on  July  24  to 
Akrotiri  Bay.  Cyprus.  There,  some  200 
persons  were  transported  from  the  Brit- 
ish ship  H.M.S.  Hermes  to  the  U.S.S. 
Trenton  in  landing  craft  buffeted  by 
rough  .seas  and  high  winds. 

Sailors  and  marines  from  6th  Fleet 
ships  a.sslsted  the  arriving  evacuees,  ar- 
ranged sleeping  accommodations  in  the 
ship's  living  spaces,  and  helped  acclimate 
them  to  shipboard  life  during  their  over- 
night voyage  to  Beirut  Numerous  first 
person  accounts  of  the  care  and  hospi- 
tality extended  during  the  transits  to 
Beirut  have  appeared  In  print. 

During  evacuation  and  transit  to  Leba- 
non, additional  ships  of  the  6th  Fleet 
stood  by  in  Internationa!  waters  in  the 
area,  should  the  need  for  further  evacua- 
tion have  arisen. 

Arriving  in  Beirut.  Coronodo  and 
Trenton  were  met  by  diplomatic  officials 
who  processed  the  disembarked  evacuees 
and  arranged  onward  transportation. 
The  American  Ambassador  In  Beirut.  G. 
McMurtrie  Godley.  sent  the  following 
message  to  Capt.  E.  N.  Penno,  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  U.S.S.  Coronodo: 

Hearty  well-done  to  you  and  officers  and 
men  of  Coronodo  tor  evacuation  of  civilians 
from  Cyprus.  Debarkation  went  off  without  a 
hitch,  thanks  to  outstanding  cooperation  and 
flr^t  rate  professional  planning. 

I  think  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  extending  a  "well  done"  to  the 
offlicers  and  men  of  these  ships  and  air- 
craft as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Defense 
Department.  This  kind  of  readiness  and 
superb  professional  ability  continues  to 
be  vital  to  U.S.  interests  when  peace  and 
humanity  are  threatened.  We  should  not 
overtook  the  dedication  of  these  service- 
men nor  become  complacent  about  their 
availability. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA-nON 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31,  1974 
Mr  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a 
longstanding  engagement  in  the  city  of 
Muncie.  Ind..  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  to  the  impredictably  extensive 
debate  on  the  Surface  Mining  and  Recla- 
mation Act,  HJl.  11500,  I  was  unavold- 
alrty  absent  Thursday.  July  25.  on  roll- 
call  vote  410,  on  final  passage  of  HJl. 
11500.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "aye,"  as  I  did  on  a  previous  bill 
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to  regulate  strip  mining  which  passed  the 
House  a  year  or  two  ago. 

While  tills  measure  may  not  be  the 
most  desirable,  and  there  was  room  for 
considerable  improvement,  as  witnessed 
by  the  many  amendments  offered  dur- 
ing the  5  days  of  debate  on  the  measure — 
we  all  recognize  the  urgent  need  for  re- 
claiming our  mined  lands,  and,  on  bal- 
ance. I  hope  and  beUeve  this  legislation— 
as  ultimately  passed  by  the  House— does 
represent  a  worlcable  compromise  be- 
tween  the  economic  and  environmental 
Interests,  both  of  which  are  of  very  fun- 
damental importance. 


NETWORK  BIAS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or  MICUIOAN 

IN  THE  HOirSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdav,  July  31,  1974 

Mr.  HtJBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Anthony  Harrtgan.  execuUve  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Industrial  Council  re- 
cently wrote  a  very  penetrating  column 
entitled  "Network  Bias.-  which  I  believe 
hits  toe  nail  on  the  head.  In  it  he  points 
out  that  on  any  national  network  pro- 
gram that  purports  to  broadly  survey 
some  subject,  spokesmen  from  the 
liberal  to  left  side  of  the  philosophical 
spectrum  are  always  hicluded  in  abund- 
ant numbers  whUe  the  conservative  side 
of  the  Issue  Is  usually  not  represented 
or  represented  by  one  person  as  a 
token"  of  fairness.  This,  in  spite  of  the 
lact  that  more  and  more  persons  In  the 
Umted  States  consider  themselves  to  be 
conservaUves,  according  to  the  polls 
The  article  foUows: 

NrrwoBK  Bus 
The  role  of  the  television  networks  u 
instruments  of  estabUsliment  Uberallsm 
continues  to  trouble  many  thoughtful 
Americans.  The  networlts  deny  that  their 
K.'^,^  are  Slanted.  But  all  their  actions 
reveal  that  they  are  Interested  In  presentlmj 
°^  Ufe    """-"'=  ""'""   '■lew-^t  AmS^ 

1.^.*^  *"  ''°""  "  ■"">•  AnierlMn  Chal- 
.t^f,!'..t, "**"""  '''"''»'  °°  CBS  Network 
^  nff.^  summer.  The  program  purported 
to  offer  Ustenera  Insight  Into  where  the 
oounry  ,s  going  .nd  what  are  oS  ne« 
frontiers.  In  an  advertUement  placed  m 
newmagaianes.  CBS  said  it  was  broadcast- 
ing 39  reports  by  an  "Impressive  array  or 
UUniera  and  doera."  ' 

.fc^',.""  '°  '™P"»si™  array  of  liberal 
tMnltera  and  doer.  But  where  were  the  co?- 

tf.^t,^',  "^^  """*  ''°«"'  Wh're  was  the 
^n  ,'".''r"°""'°°  ""'  "hould  have 
heen  Offered  by  the  network?  The  balance 
Slm^y  waan-t  there.  Only  one  well-known 
conservat  ve  thlnker-WlUlam  P.  Buckley 
^^>Z^^^  l°c  uded  m  the  lut.  a.  a  form  of 
liberal  tokenism. 
Tbt  listening  audience  heard  about  Amer- 

h^f,i"  "!  '^"^  ^°^'  ^°*"'  Kenneth  Gal- 
bralth  and  Paul  Ssmuelson  of  Harvard 
^TTL  i""^""  admlnutratlon  staffer^ 
Bichard  Goodwin,  George  Reedv  anTBm 
Moym.  former  Sen.  Eugene  McC^thTwom- 
cf»i,«  S'^"""'  °'°'^"  Stelnem.  former  So- 
cialist Party  Chairman  Michael  Harrington 
and  a  variety  of  Uberal  critics  of  Ameflcan 
society,  including  Margaret  Mead.  Robert 
Butchtni.  Barry  Commoner.  Nat  Hentoff  and 
Dwight  Macdonald.  If  ever  there  was  a  one- 
sided forum,  this  was  It. 
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These  votces  should  be  heard,  but  their 
critics  also  &bould  be  beard.  It  Is  Inexcusable 
and  Intolerable  that  only  the  spokesman  of 
Uberal  elitism  should  have  a  hearing  on  net- 
work  programs- 

Well.  someone  may  say:  who  should  have 
been  on  the  program  to  give  balance?  It 
would  have  been  the  simplest  matter  for 
CBS  to  include  a  representative  group  of 
thinkers  and  doers  who  believe  In  our  eco- 
nomic system  and  In  the  general  structure 
and  objectives  of  our  society — for  example. 
economists  MUton  Friedman  and  Henry 
Manne,  essayist  Bussell  Kirk,  columnist 
Stanton  Evans,  national  legislators  such  as 
Bep.  Philip  Crane  and  Sen.  Jesse  Helms,  and 
such  scholars  and  commentators  as  Thomas 
Molnar.  Qeorge  Boche.  St*fan  Possony.  and 
R.  Emmett  Tyrrell  Jr. 

Why  didn't  CBS  include  conservatives  of 
this  caliber  to  balance  the  liberals  and  radi- 
cals? Why  are  conservatives  systematically 
excluded  from  major  media  events?  The 
answer  ts  that  the  major  media,  such  as  CBS. 
are  determined  that  the  public  not  receive 
an  In-depth,  balanced  understanding  of  na- 
tional issues.  Though  fairness  ts  supposed 
to  be  built  Into  network  programming,  the 
fact  Is  that  fairness  is  almost  wholly  absent. 
One  wonders  when  a  really  large  part  of 
the  public  wUI  realize  that  It  is  being  spoon- 
fed liberal -left  views  and  denied  access  to 
other  significant  views  and  vital  facts.  The 
networks,  for  example,  have  functioned  as 
lobbyists  for  a  single  point  of  view— a  single 
conception  of  America. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  air  waves  belong 
to  the  public.  It  la  outrageous  that  the  elec- 
tronic media  should  be  characterized  by  such 
sustained,  systematic  bias  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  public  Issues.  In  allowing  this  condi- 
tion to  exist  year  after  year,  without  mak- 
ing any  attempt  to  require  the  networks 
to  develop  balanc«  in  news  and  commentary. 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
Is  betraying  Its  duty  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 
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SYRIA'S  OPPRESSED  JEWS 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGi 

or  ^^:w  tobk 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATtVES 

Wednesday,  July  31,  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  syste- 
matic persecution  of  the  venerable  Jew- 
ish community  in  Syria  has  Ijeen  a  mat- 
ter of  international  concern  for  some 
years.  The  timeliness  of  the  Jewish  holy 
day  of  Tisha  B'aV.  this  year  marlsed  on 
July  28.  commemorating  the  destruction 
of  both  Temples  in  Jerusalem  thousands 
of  years  ago.  makes  more  poignant  the 
tragic  plight  of  Syrian  Jewry. 

Most  recently,  the  outrages  were  high- 
lighted by  the  barbaric  rape  and  mur- 
der of  four  young  Jewish  women  found 
near  the  SsTlan-Lebanese  border  sev- 
eral months  ago.  As  a  result  of  an  inter- 
national call  for  action,  the  Syrian  Gov- 
ernment arrested  four  people  described 
by  Syrian  Minister  of  Interior  AU  Zaza 
as  "assassins,  robbers,  and  smugglers" 
who  allegedly  confessed  to  the  crime  un- 
der Interrogation.  It  has  been  since 
learned  that  two  of  the  accused  murder- 
ers are  prominent  leaders  of  the  deci- 
mated Syrian  Jewish  community,  one  of 
whom  is  even  a  brother-in-law  of  one 
of  the  murdered  women. 

In  view  of  the  past  record  of  harass- 
ment and  persecution  of  Syria's  Jews, 
one  does  not  And  too  surprising  Syria's 
condemnation  of  two  major  figures  of 


the  Jewish  community  for  Syria's  own 
murder  of  Jewish  women. 

The  secret  trial  of  these  two  Syrian 
Jews  is  now  in  progress.  Regardless  of  the 
trumped  up  charges  which  these  two 
prominent  Jews  are  accused  of,  it  Is  the 
duty  of  free  men  to  speak  out  against 
this  outrage.  The  need  to  raise  our  voices 
against  these  acts  Is  all  the  more  poign- 
ant in  the  Tlaha  B'aV  season  which 
marks  the  destruction  of  ancient  Jeru- 
salem. I  urge  deep  censure  against  these 
atrocities. 


OUR  VETERANS  MUST  BE 
PROTECTED 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 


or  FLOaiD^ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  32,  1974 
Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Subcommittee  on  Compensation  and 
Pension  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, chaired  by  our  distlnffulshed  col- 
league from  Texas,  held  its  first  day 
of  hearings  on  legislation  in  two  areas 
that  Is  of  vital  interest  to  our  veterans. 
The  first  bill,  H.R.  1753,  would  prevent 
the  loss  of  veterans'  benefits  when  social 
security  benefits  are  increased.  The  sec- 
ond bin,  H.R.  13977.  would  provide  the 
veterans  of  World  War  I  with  a  pension 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  veterans  of  the 
Spanish- American  War. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  both  bills.  I  was 
pleased  to  submit  to  the  subcommittee 
my  statement  of  full  support,  and  am  in- 
serting below  my  testimony: 
Stateuent  or  the  How.  Wiluah  Lxhuam 
Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee: I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  share  with  you  my  thotighta  on 
the  Issue  of  non -service -connected  pensions 
for  our  veterans. 

I  have  co-sponsored  HJt.  1753  which  would 
protect  our  veterans  from  having  their 
pensions  reduced  because  of  social  security 
Increases.  As  it  happens,  every  time  social 
security  benefits  are  Increased,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  veterans  stand  to  have  their 
pensions  reduced,  or  to  even  be  dropped  from 
the  rolls  And  every  time  this  occurs,  these 
veterans  look  to  the  Congress  as  their  only 
source  of  relief.  I  realize,  as  we  all  do,  that 
these  pensions  are  not  considered  compensa- 
tion for  military  service.  Rather,  they  are  an 
Income  supplement  based  on  need,  and  every 
time  a  veteran  exceeds  the  established  In- 
come limitation  of  (2,600  for  an  Individual. 
or  »3.800  for  a  veteran  with  dependents  or 
family,  he  stands  to  lose  his  VA  penalon. 
Our  veterans  cannot  view  our  action  here 
in  Congress  as  part  of  the  grand  (or  not  so 
great  scheme)  of  things  that  we  do;  he  only 
sees  the  laws  giving  with  one  hand  and  tak- 
ing back  with  the  other.  And  at  a  time  when 
rampant  inflation  threatens  even  our  work- 
ing citizens  with  middle  Incomes,  the  effecti 
on  our  elderly  with  fixed  incomes  can  tnUy 
be  tragic. 

If  our  veterans  living  on  a  fired,  marginal 
Income  are  to  be  able  to  meet  their  daily 
living  expenses,  they  must  receive  the  full 
value  of  all  coet-of -living  increases  legislated 
by  Congress. 

You  can  be  certain  that  these  veterans 
never  had  a  wavering  thought  about  de- 
fending our  ooimtry  In  times  of  war.  They 
were  ready  to  assist  In  any  way.  to  give  every- 
thing they  had  to  preserve  the  freedom  and 
democracy  of  America.  Now  when  these  same 
men  need  our  assistance  we  cannot  let  them 
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down.  We  must  preserve  the  dignity  and 
security  of  our  veterans  by  our  prompt  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation.  The  assurance  of  a 
more  secure  pension  Is  a  smaU  price  to  pay 
for  the  loyalty  and  courage  these  men  dis- 
played when  our  n&tlon  called. 

I  would  also  like  to  reiterate  my  afllrma* 
tlve  stand  on  HJl.  13977,  legislation  I  co- 
sponsored  which  would  entitle  World  War  I 
veterskns  and  their  widows  to  a  pension  on 
the  same  basis  as  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Spanish -American  veterans 
received  this  reduction -free  pension  only 
twenty-two  years  after  the  end  of  their  war. 
World  War  n.  Korean  and  Vietnam  veterans 
were  entitled  to  QI  bill  benefits,  training 
benefits,  employment  assistance,  educational 
assistance,  and  home  loans. 

The  Veterans  Administration  was  not  even 
In  existence  when  our  veterans  came  home 
from  World  War  I,  and  we  have  never  reaUy 
made  it  up  to  them.  Over  4.8  million  men 
served  In  World  War  I,  but  only  Just  over 
one  million  are  allre  today.  These  men  know 
how  tough  life  was  for  them.  They  had  no 
veterans  orgnlzatlon  to  help  them  again  re- 
enter the  changed  society.  Many  of  them  had 
to  struggle  all  their  lives  to  make  up  for  the 
lost  time,  money  and  opportunities  that  they 
missed  by  serving  their  country.  The  Great 
Depression  which  followed  a  few  years  later 
made  things  all  that  much  more  dUOcult. 

For  many  of  tbem,  life  has  never  gotten 
any  easier.  Many  of  these  veterans  are  Uvlng 
in  dire  poverty.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  We  all 
know  that  otir  Veteran's  pension  program 
was  devised  to  recognize  our  obligation  to 
the  war  veteran  population.  I  really  think, 
given  what  these  brave  men  missed,  we  owe 
them  a  reduction -free  pension  so  they  may 
live  out  their  later  days  in  a  bit  more  finan- 
cial comfort. 

It  la  my  sincere  hope  that  we  pass  this 
legislation  as  soon  as  possible.  These  men 
need  our  assistance  while  they  can  still  use 
it.  It  Is  the  least  we  can  do. 
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that  now  face  the  American  people  shaU  not 
be  neglected. 


MIZELL  POSITION  ON 

IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF   KOETH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31,  1974 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
Issued  a  statement  of  position  In  re- 
gard to  the  concluded  Impeactiment  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 
I  would  like  to  Insert  my  statement  at 
this  time  in  the  Record: 
Statement 

The  recommendation  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  did  not  come  as  unex- 
pected. Another  step  In  our  constltutlonaUy 
provided  procedure  of  Impeachment  Is  now 
completed. 

Until  I  reach  a  conclusion  on  the  evidence 
of  these  recommendations,  it  Is  Imprudent 
of  me  to  address  the  question  of  Impeaching 
the  President.  I  am  well  aware  of  my  serious 
responsibility  in  these  proceedings,  and  I  am 
attempting  to  study  all  that  Is  relevant  to 
the  articles  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  will  be  prepared 
to  perform  my  constitutional  duty  and  re- 
sponslbUlty  In  the  Impeachment  procedure. 

Whan  I  make  my  decision.  It  will  not  be 
a  political  decision.  It  will  not  be  a  partisan 
decision,  and  It  wUl  not  be  a  politically  ex- 
pedient decision.  It  will  be  based  on  the 
facts  on  hand  at  the  time. 

This  is  a  grave  and  serious  question  that 
Is  now  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  American  people,  and  It  Is  my  hope 
that  we  work  responsibly  and  expeditiously 
In   order   that   the  other  serloiu  questions 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCING  REFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

or  PXNNSTLVAIOA 

IN  THE  HOtrsE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdav,  July  31.  1974 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Admml^txation  Com- 
mittee yesterday  reported  a  comprehen- 
sive campaign  financing  reform  bill  (H.R. 
16090) .  It  Is  essential  that  this  measure 
be  passed  Into  law  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

H.R.  16090  provides  for  strict  limits  on 
private  contributions,  spending  limits  for 
candidates,  total  public  financing  of 
Presidential  elections,  a  $100  limit  on 
cash  contributions,  and  a  board  of  super- 
visory officers  to  oversee  and  administer 
the  law.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  vital  legislation  when  It 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  1  also 
urge  support  for  amendments  that  will 
strengthen  the  oversight  commission, 
and  provide  for  public  financing  of  con- 
gressional elections. 

Iwould  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
for  their  frequent  editorial  calls  for  cam- 
paign financing  reform.  These  two  news- 
papers have  been  out  front  on  the  issue 
of  election  reform  for  many  months. 

The  tireless  efforts  of  the  news  media 
have  imcovered  many  of  the  abuses  of 
existing  campaign  financing  laws  that 
might  otherwise  never  have  come  to  light. 
The  persistent  efforts  of  the  Inquirer, 
the  Bulletin,  and  newspapers  around  the 
country  on  their  editorial  pages  to  en- 
courage congressional  action  on  cam- 
paign financing  reform  has  helped  con- 
siderably In  bringing  the  Issue  to  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Following  Is  a  sample  of  some  of  the 
editorials  that  have  appeared  In  the  Bul- 
letin and  the  Inquirer  over  the  last  year: 
[Prom  the  Phlladelphls  Sunday  Bulletin. 
Nov.  25.  19731 
New  "PmL"  for  Camfaicn. 

Whether  or  not  all  the  Watergate  "bomb- 
shells*' have  exploded,  there's  no  reaaon  why 
Congress  can't  begin  cleonlng  up  some  of 
the  debris. 

An  excellent  place  to  concentrate — but  un- 
derstandably, an  unpopular  one  for  many 
Incumbent  legislators — would  be  campaign 
financing  practices.  No  doubt,  legislators 
seeking  reelection  don't  want  to  make  that 
task  any  harder;  however,  since  congressional 
elections  are  less  than  a  year  away,  there's 
no  better  time  for  a  serious  reform  effort  to 
begin 

Funding  abuses  connected  with  the  1973 
Presidential  election  have,  naturally,  at- 
tracted most  of  the  headline  space.  The 
problem  of  unethical  or  Uleg«l  campaign 
contributions  for  favors  sought  or  rendered, 
unfortunately,  is  far-reaching. 

Last  year's  campaign  records  show,  for 
Instance,  that  an  Independent  group  called 
the  BuUders  Action  Committee  contributed 
more  than  916.000  to  40  congressional  candi- 
dates, many  of  whom  were  members  of  Sen- 
ate and  House  Committees  Involved  with 
housing  legislation.  The  directors  of  the 
builder  group  are  members  of  the  powerful 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 
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A  former  aide  of  Senate  Watergate  inveetl- 
gator  Edward  J.  Gumey  (R-Fla)  has  testi- 
fied tOAt  ne  collected  for  the  senator  a  secret 
fund  of  some  5300,000  from  Florida  builders 
who  had  contracts  with  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration. 

A  study  of  last  year's  congressional  cam- 
paign funding,  released  earlier  tills  year, 
found  that  incumbents  attracted  more  cam- 
paign money  than  challengers,  that  the  can- 
didate who  spent  the  most  money  usually 
won  and  that  large  contributions  were  vital 
to  candidates'  success. 

It  would  seem  that  the  need  for  a  sya1«m — 
such  as  public  funding  of  election  cam- 
paigns— that  would  either  eliminate  or  dras- 
tically reduce  the  necessity  as  well  a«  the 
poeslblUty  of  blatant  infiuence  seeking  and 
peddling  would,  by  now,  have  beta  firmly 
established. 

The  message  appears  to  be  getting  across 
In  the  Senate,  where  nine  senators,  including 
Sens.  Hugh  Scott  and  Richard  8.  Bchwellcer 
of  Pennsylvania,  are  pushing  a  compromise 
on  public  funding  bllli  as  an  amendment  to 
the  almost  certatn-to-be  passed  debt  ceil- 
ing biu.  It  would  provide  public  funds  for 
Senate  and  House  genenU  electlotu  and  for 
presidential  primaries. 

Delaware's  freshman  Democratic  Senator 
Joseph  Blden  said  the  current  eystem  "rips 
off"  politlclana  as  weU  as  the  public.  He 
offered  the  following  descripUon:  "You  know 
what  you've  got  to  do  to  raise  money.  And  It's 
the  moat  degrading  damn  thing  in  the 
world.  .  .  We  know  we've  got  to  go  out  with 
our  hat  In  our  hand.  .  .  whether  It  be  a 
labor  union,  or  whether  It  be  to  big  busi- 
ness Interests." 

Meanwhile,  It  seems  that  public  financing 
and  other  reforms  such  as  limits  on  cam- 
paign expenditures  and  contributions,  which 
were  approved  by  the  Senate  in  July,  face  aa 
uphill,  perilous  road  In  tiie  House.  There, 
Rep.  Wayne  Hays  (D-Ohlo).  chairman  of  the 
Hoxise  Administration  Committee  and  also 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee,  has  no  desire  to  make 
the  Job  of  getting  reelected  any  tougher. 

The  voter  turnout  in  the  last  local  elec- 
tions Indicates  that  public  confidence  in  the 
political  system  has  sunk  to  new  Iowa.  A 
thorough  reform  of  the  campaign  financing 
system  could  do  a  lot  to  lessen  the  public's 
doubt  about  the  system  and  to  improve  ita 
showing  in  the  polls. 

I  From  ttxe  PhUadelphU  Inquirer, 

Dec.  5, 19731 

Caupaigk  SpcNDiKa  RD-oau  M^rsT  Movx 

FORWAXn  SWITTtT 

The  attempt  to  make  Presidential  cam- 
paign financing  a  public  matter  was  defeated 
Monday  In  the  Senate.  That  defeat  ahould 
surprise  no  one  Inured  to  the  natural  con- 
servatism of  elected  ofllctals  concerning  their 
own  access  to  power. 

Revolution  Is  not  to  be  undertaken  casu- 
ally. It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  pro- 
posal to  finance  Presidential  campaigning 
virtually  entirely  from  tax  funds  is  Just  that: 
a  radical  change  In  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental mechanisms  of  American  politics. 

But  we  believe  It  Is  a  revolution  long  over- 
due. And  we  believe  that  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  the  revolution  is  the  most  ob- 
vious and  redundant  lesson  of  the  scandals 
that  have  been  tearing  at  this  nation's  polit- 
ical heart  for  a  year  and  more. 

It  was  tlie  need  for  money.  In  huge  quan- 
tity, that  corrupted  the  1972  electoral  process 
beyond  the  grimmest,  most  cynical  limits  of 
previous  imagination. 

Certainly,  that  dollar-lust  derived  from  the 
appetite  for  power  that  motivates  all  politi- 
cal hopefuls,  for  better  or  worse.  But  It  was 
the  process  of  raising  60  million  dollars  for 
the  re-election  of  Mr.  NUon  that  accounted 
for  the  moat  despicable  crimes,  and  created 
the  mood  that  led  to  other  violations  of  both 
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law  and  common  decency  that  have  driven 
the  Nuon  Administration  to  Its  present  sad 
and  battered  state. 

Money  flowed  in  to  the  Committee  to  Re- 
Elect  the  President  from  thousands  of 
sources,  much  of  It  shoddlly,  much  of  It  la 
outright  de&ance  of  the  law.  Many  of  the 
contributors,  practical  men  In  a  tough  world, 
rightly  or  not  could  not  distinguish  between 
contribution  and  bribe.  As  George  Spater, 
board  chairman  of  American  Airline^,  ex- 
plained his  own  arms  UlegiU  contributions, 
they  were  made  ■In  fear  of  what  could  hap- 
pen if  (they)  were  not  given." 

Altogether,  an  estimated  J500  million  went 
into  political  campaigns  in  1972.  Raising  and 
spending,  and  accounting  for  the  contribu- 
tions of.  money  in  those  proportions  produces 
pressures  on  public  servants  that  can  only 
worsen  unless  the  public-funding  revolution 
Is  brought  to  pass. 

In  falling  to  cut  oil  the  flilbuster  Monday, 
the  Congressioiml  supporters  of  tJse  first 
vital  step  in  that  revolution  were  thwarted, 
even  though  the  practical  possibility  they 
were  presolng  for  would  have  affected  only 
Presidential  campaigns,  with  Congressional 
campaign  financing  still  to  be  dealt  with. 

There  is  considerable  wisdom  in  exposing 
the  Congressional  campaign  funding  ques- 
tion to  further  examination — not  because 
the  principle  is  not  sound,  but  because  there 
are  dangers  of  very  substantial  and  unfair 
imbalances  to  any  transitional  approach. 
High  among  these  Is  the  enormous  cam- 
paign-funding power  of  labor  unions — which 
unlike  corporations  are  now  allowed  to  sup- 
port candidates  with  little  ilmnatlon. 

That  labor  money  Is  tar  too  potent  a  force 
to  be  left  unregulated  and  unlimited.  The 
reform  principle  could  greatly  add  to  the 
power  It  represents,  and  thus  to  the  Influence 
of  a  small  group  of  labor  leaders  with  very 
specific  poltilcal  Interests. 

But  that  disbalance  can  be  overcome,  we 
are  confident,  with  reasonable  accommoda- 
tion within  the  Rouse  and  Senate. 

Senate  Mlnorltv  Leader  Hugh  Scott  de- 
serves great  credit  In  preying  for  the  unsuc- 
cessful reform  despite  heavy  White  House 
pressure.  Worlting  with  Majority  Leader  Mine 
Mansfield  he  gained  promise  that  a  full  cam- 
paign-spending reform  bill  will  be  reported 
out  by  the  Rules  Committee  within  30  davs 
of  Congress's  reconveniag  In  January.  Tiiit 
promise  mtist  be  kept,  and  no  time  should  be 
lost  In  fashioning  it  into  law. 
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sanctions,  limits  on  the  amounts  of  money 
any  single  contributor  could  give  any  and 
all  CEindldates.  and  upon  the  amount  tbat 
could  be  spent  by  any  candidate  In  pursuit 
of  any  Federal  office. 

More  Important  than  the  limits,  perhaps, 
would  be  the  section  of  the  bill  that  would 
make  it  a  crime  to  give  or  receive  a  cash  con- 
tribution of  more  than  S50.  and  to  fall  to 
disclose  all  gifts  of  $100  or  more  by  amount, 
name,  address  and  occupation  of  the  donor. 

Sen.  Howard  H.  Baker,  vice  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  is  now  laboring  over  the 
story  of  American  campaign  corruption  and 
criminality  in  1972.  caused  something  of  a 
stir  on  the  Senate  floor  by  declining  to  vote 
either  for  or  against  the  new  campaign 
spending  bUI.  His  point  was  that  it  probably 
does  not  go  far  enough,  and  that  much  Is  be- 
ing learned,  and  more  will  be.  In  the  course 
of  the  committee's  work. 

His  points  are  valid.  But  hla  reservation 
of  support  for  the  bill  was  misplaced. 

Par  off  as  the  1974  elections  may  appear, 
candidates  are  raising  campaign  funds  for 
them  at  this  moment.  And  every  day  that 
passes  without  erecting,  staffing  and  amply 
funding  an  Independent  campaign  policing 
commission  la  a  day  that  invites  further 
anagUng. 

Those  represent  immediate  and  important 
needs,  which  should  be  satisfied  with  a  mini- 
mum of  delay — weeks,  not  months.  The  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee's  report  will  not  come 
before  next  February,  and  at  the  present  rate 
of  progress  may  be  delayed  long  after  that. 

In  the  fuUness  of  that  time,  even  more 
significant  reforms  must  be  considered.  In- 
cluding the  attractive  but  radical  proposal 
that  campaign  funds  be  taken  out  of  the 
bands  and  Influences  of  private  donors  al- 
together. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  political  atmos- 
phere needs  quick  cleansing,  lest  the  present 
public  dismay  be  turned  to  public  cynicism. 
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(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Aug.  1.  1973! 

Campaign  Spending  Refobu  Mrsr  Not  Be 

Delated 

The  United  States  Senate  has  passed  a 
campaign  spending  bill  that  goes  far  and 
commendably  beyond  all  previous  restric- 
tions on  the  acquuitlon.  use  and  accounting 
of  money  for  political  purposes.  The  House 
should  move  swiftly,  more  swiftly  than  Its 
leaders  indicate  are  present  plans,  to  pass  It 
and  send  it  to  President  NUon  for  slirna- 
ture.  * 

The  nations  attention  is  on  the  subject 
these  days.  For  although  money  Is  not  the 
only  root  of  what  John  Mitchell  calls  the 
White  House  Horrors,  It  is  a  main  stem  And 
loose,  unenforced  or  unenforceable  restraints 
were.  It  becomes  Increasingly  clear  daily  a 
major  nourishment. 

The  Senate  bill  is  complex  and  it  is  strong 
It  would,  most  Importantly,  establish  a  seven- 
member  Federal  Election  Commission  with 
regulatory  and  prosecutive  powers.  That  role 
has  previously  fallen  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  which,  under  the  last  three  Presi- 
dents at  least,  has  been  the  most  political  of 
all  cabinet  agencies.  Justice  Department  zeal 
and  detachment  in  the  area  has  been  mmi- 
mal  and  suspect. 

The  bin.  at  the  moment  It  was  signed 
would    also   establlah.    with    stem   criminal 


IProm  the  Pblladelpbla  Evening  Bulletin. 
Aug.  27.  1973] 
Ending  Election  Abuses 
Both  the  value  and  the  weaknesses  of  the 
1971  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  are  dra- 
matically revealed  in  the  General  Accounting 
Offices  volummous  report  on  political  con- 
tributions during  1972. 

That  GAO  report,  published  last  week,  lists 
over  70.000  persons  who  gave  or  lent  some 
J79.1  million  to  the  presidential  candidates 
after  April  7,  1972  (when  the  1971  Uw  went 
into  effect).  The  estimated  total  for  the  full 
year  is  about  $100  mUUon.  of  which  about 
two-thirds  went  to  President  NUon's  cam- 
paign. 

Knowing  who  gave  how  much,  while  en- 
lightening. Is  obviously  only  par:  of  the  task 
of  curbmg  U5.  campaign  excesses. 

And  the  problem  now  is  setting  a  reason- 
able llmlc  on  spending,  considering  InOation, 
that  won't  play  into  the  hands  of  incum- 
bents: also  to  clamp  down  on  individual  con- 
tributions, some  of  which,  as  the  GAO  report 
reveals,  have  been  astronomical. 

Beyond  all  this  is  the  problem  of  enforce- 
ment. While  the  GAO  has  done  yeoman  serv- 
ice in  detailing  all  the  whos  and  whats  of 
1972  giving.  It  Is  forced  to  rely  on  the  Justice 
Department  for  prosecuting  infractions  of 
the  law.  And  the  Justice  Department  is.  of 
course,  always  somewhat  beholden  to  the  in- 
cumbent administration. 

With  Watergate's  abuses  in  mind,  the  Sen- 
at«  passed,  on  July  30.  tighter  campaign 
financing  legislation.  Now  the  questions  are: 
Can  it  pass  the  House?  Does  It  set  the  prob- 
er limits  on  spending  and  contributions? 

There  Is  no  answermg  the  flret  question 
unlll  reformers  try. 

As  for  the  limits — on  spending,  the  maxi- 
mum would  be  25  cents  per  voting  age  con- 
stituent, or  about  »35  millton  each  party 
could  spend  on  a  presidential  race;  on  con- 


tributions, the  most  any  person  could  give  to 
any  candidate  woiUd  be  ta.OOO  per  election, 
and  S25,O0O  to  all  candidates  for  all  elections 
each  year. 

To  eliminate  abuses  such  as  those  alleged 
against  the  Committee  to  Reelect  the  Presi- 
dent, every  expenditure  over  $1,000  for  Presi- 
dent would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  na- 
tional committee  of  the  candidate's  party. 

By  far  the  most  needed  provision  m  the 
senate  bill  Is  one  to  create  a  bipartisan  and 
Independent  Federal  Elections  Commission 
with  power  to  aubpena,  prosecute  and  fine 
violators.  There  should  be  no  hesitancy  in 
enacting  this  provision  in  time  to  be  effective 
for  next  year's  congressional  races. 

The  proposed  limits  on  spending  and  con- 
tributions are  tied  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  should  be  public  (tax)  fundi 
made  available  to  political  campaigners. 

Certainly,  both  spending  and  contribu- 
tions have  been  getting  out  of  hand.  The 
GAO  report  shows  the  need  for  curbing  cam- 
paign excesses,  but  unless  the  ceilings  are 
realistic  they  may  do  more  harm  than  good. 

IFrom    the    Philadelphia   Evenmg    Bulletin. 

Apr.   18,   1674 1 

FOBciNo  Campaign  Reform 

Although  reform-minded  members  of  the 

U.S.    Senate    managed    to   push    through    a 

wide-ranging  campaign  spending  reform  bill 

when  the  legislation  appeared  to  be  doomed, 

final  enactment  of  true  reform   legislation 

this  session  is  doubtful. 

The  bill,  passed  by  the  Senate,  which  ap- 
plies to  presidential  and  congressional  elec- 
tions, would  limit  contributions  and  expen- 
ditures, establish  an  election  commission 
with  proaecutory  powers  and  provide  for  the 
use  of  public  funds  in  both  primary  and 
general  elections. 

In  spite  of  the  clear  need  and  increasing 
public  demand  for  such  reform,  the  isaue 
has  languished  In  the  House.  Representative 
Wayne  Hays,  chairman  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee,  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  campaign  reform  legislation,  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee.  A  staunch  opponent  of 
public  campaign  financing.  Mr.  Hays  has  kept 
reform  legislation  bottled  up  in  committee 
for  nearly  sixteen  months. 

While  the  Democratic  congressional  lead- 
ership has  tjeen  quick  to  exploit  Watergate 
to  its  fullest  political  advantage,  it  has  been 
noticeably  silent  on  the  reform  question. 
Cashing  in  on  Watergate  Is  understandable; 
not  to  do  so  would  be  unlikely.  But.  missing 
the  point  of  Watergate  and  permitting  the 
same  abuses  to  flourish  seems  equally  cyni- 
cal and  indefensible. 

The  Senate  bill  undoubtedly  asks  a  lot  in 
the  way  of  reform.  In  the  light  of  Watergate 
and  related  disclosures,  however,  arguments 
that  it  proposes  too  much  change  don't  hold. 
Public  demand  for  sweepmg  reform  mcludlng 
some  form  of  public  financing  is  strong.  The 
mandate  cannot  be  ignored. 

A  number  of  lawmakers  such  as  Mr.  Bays, 
who  wield  considerable  power  and  are  com- 
fortable with  the  present  system,  are  obvi- 
ously determined  to  have  their  way.  That 
powerful  minority  should  not  be  allowed  to 
succeed  merely  because  they  are  willing  to 
take  the  political  heat. 

The  House  leadership  should  force  the 
reform  issue  promptly  and  see  to  It  that  the 
legislation  contains  the  bdsic  provisions  in 
the  Senate  bill.  And  House  members  should 
approve  the  measure  by  such  a  wide  margin 
that  President  Nixon  haa  no  Justification  for 
vetoing  it. 

{From    the    Philadelphia    Inquirer,    July    8, 
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Campaign  Spending  REroRai  Must  Not  Dra 

n«   THE   House 

Congress  now  la  returning  from  the  Fourth 

of  July  recess,  during   which   Its  members 
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have  almost  unanimously  celebrated  the  Joys 
and  traditions  of  American  democracy.  Its 
members — or  those  in  the  House  anyway — 
win  almost  immediately  face  a  challenge 
which  will  draw  the  line  between  those 
whoso  conception  of  democracy  Is  merely 
clambake  oratory  and  Ihoee  who  want  to 
make  It  work  democratically. 

The  issue  that  will  divide  thorn  is  campaign 
funding  reform. 

Pew  things  m  the  public  process  are 
simple,  and  the  financing  of  politics,  its  evils 
and  Its  strengths,  is  no  exception.  But  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  that  two  years  after  the 
Watergate  break-in  there  can  be  many  right- 
minded  people  In  the  United  States  who  are 
not  aopalled  by  what  lay  as  its  root  cause: 
a  political  financing  system  that  invites  big- 
money  perversion. 

The  Senate  has  responded  well.  On  April 
U  It  passed  a  bill  that  offers  Immensely 
CDnstructlve  therapy  lor  those  Ills.  It  would, 
most  importantly,  establish  an  independent 
campaign  spending  enforcement  agency  and 
set  up  long-overdue  public  funduig  of  elec- 
tion expenses.  Including  matching  grant  ar- 
rangements for  Congressional  candidates.  It 
would  set  ccUlngs  on  the  size  of  individual 
contributions  and  over-all  limits  on  spending 
by  any  candidate. 

The  House  meanwhUe  has  stood  by  Its 
tradition  on  such  reforms — one  of  delaying 
when  possible  and  emasculating  when  delay 
falls.  The  House  Administration  Committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Democratic  Rep- 
resentative Wayne  Hays  of  Ohio,  has  pro- 
duced a  bill  which  will  go  to  the  House  floor 
this  week.  It  makes  mockery  of  the  Senate'ii 
efforts  snd  the  national  needs. 

The  Hays  biu  was  analyzed  bv  Common 
Cause,  the  public  Interest  lobby  that  has 
been  a  pre-eminent  campalg.i-reform  force 
Its  conclusion: 

"The  House  Committee's  bill  Is  a  grossly 
Inadequate  response  to  the  money-ln-pol- 
Itlcs  scandals  that  have  been  the  under- 
pinning of  the  Watergate  story.  The  loophole- 
ridden  proposal  virtually  ignores  the  growing 
public  demand  for  true  reform  of  American 
political  campaign  financing." 

Those  are  strong  terms.  But  they  could 
be  stronger,  for  If  the  committees  bUl  should 
be  passed  under  the  guise  of  a  real  reform. 
It  could  cripple  the  chances  of  any  actual 
improvement. 

An  Impressive  number  of  Congressmen  are 
as  appalled  by  the  Hays  committee's  bui  as 
is  Common  Cause — and  ourselves.  A  number 
of  them  have  promised  efforts  to  amend  into 
the  bill,  on  the  House  floor,  the  main  prin- 
ciples and  the  teeth  that  the  Senate  wisely 
approved. 

Those  efforts  deserve  the  support  of  every- 
one who  shares  with  us  the  conclusion  that 
American  politics  is  being  intolerably  cor- 
rupted by  legislation-through-contribution 
Every  member  of  the  House  thia  autumn 
faces  re-election  or  retirement.  How  each 
Congressman  stands  on  the  campaign-re- 
form issue  could  very  well  decide  which  It  Is 
to  be  for  blm. 


STATEMENT    OP    LEN    B.     JORDAN 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or  mABo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  31,  1974 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Julj-  15 
the  House  Parks  and  Recreation  Sub- 
committee took  testimony  on  the  future 
management  of  an  important  area  of  mv 
State.  Idaho's  famed  Hells  Canyon.  At 
that  time.  It  was  not  possible  that  my 
distinguished  friend  and  adviser,  former 
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U.S.  Senator  Len  B.  Jordan,  be  present 
to  explain  the  concept  he  had  proposed 
for  .Middle  Snake  management  back  in 
1968. 

Earlier  this  month,  he  submitted  a 
written  statement  to  Chairman  TArtoR 
which  I  believe  demonstrates  wisdom  and 
responsibility  in  the  management  of  our 
natural  resources.  I  insert  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Statement  or  Len  B.  JoacArr  or  Boise. 
Idaho 
I  wish  to  l>e  recorded  as  supporting  Con- 
gressman Symms'  bill  for  a  four  year  mora- 
torium on  the  construction  of  dams  on  the 
Middle  Snake  River. 

To  Identify  myself  for  the  record,  my  name 
is  Len  B.  Jordan.  Escept  for  time  away  In 
government  service.  I  have  spent  mv  entire 
life  In  close  proilmlty  to  the  Middle  Snake.  I 
grew  up  at  Enterprise.  Oregon,  attended  pub- 
lic schools  there,  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  In  1923.  moved  to  Idaho  In 
1932  I  spent  12  years  on  the  Middle  Bnake— 
one  year  on  the  Lower  Imnaha  In  Oregon 
and  1 1  years  as  owner  of  an  Idaho  ranch  at 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Middle  Snake 
below  Hells  Canyon.  My  knowledge  of  the 
area  covers  a  period  of  more  than  SO  years 
Since  disposing  of  our  Middle  Snake  ranch 
In  1943.  I  have  spent  many  years  m  public 
service:  Idaho  State  Legislator,  Governor  of 
Idaho.  1951-55;  Chairman.  U.  S.  Section  of 
International  Joint  Commission— I955-5a. 
Working  out  details  with  Canada  for  the 
Joint  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way and  Power  project  and  the  Columbia 
Treaty. 

I  served  m  the  US.  Senate  from  August 
1962  to  January  3.  1973  when  I  retired.  Dur- 
ing all  of  my  Senate  years  I  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I 
also  served  on  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  I  served 
also  on  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission. 

My  support  for  the  Symms  moratorium 
bUI  Is  consistent  with  my  Senate  record 
Two  similar  biUs.  S.  940  In  the  91st  Session 
and  S.  488  In  the  92nd  Session  both  passed 
the  Senate  but  were  not  acted  upon  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

On  pebruarj-  l.  1971  I  said  on  the  Boor  of 
the  Senate: 

•Mr.  JocDAK  of  Idaho  Mr  President.  I  in- 
troduce today,  for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Church  of  Idaho,  a  bill 
which  will  declare  a  moratorium  on  the 
granting  of  a  Federal  Power  Comml.'silon  li- 
cense for  any  dam  on  the  Middle  Snake 
River,  between  the  existing  Hells  Canyon 
Dam  and  the  authorized  Asotia  Dam.  The 
moratorium  would  eitend  to  September  30. 
1978.  a  date  which  marks  the  termination  of 
on  eitlsting  10-year  statutory  moratorium  on 
reconnaissance  studies  to  augment  the  sur- 
face water  supplies  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  from  outside  that  basin. 

■•This  bill  IS  an  updated  version  of  S  940 
also  co-sponsored  by  the  Idaho  Senators 
which  was  approved  without  opposition  by 
the  Senate  last  May  16.  The  Senote-approved 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Bouse  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  where  It 
remained  without  further  action  when  the 
91st  Congress  ended. 

"Our  colleague.  Representative  Orval  Han- 
sen of  Idaho's  Second  Congressional  District 
is  introducing  a  companion  bill  In  the  Hou.w 
"Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  designed  purely 
and  simply  to  keep  open  the  options  for  the 
development  of  Idaho's  limited  future  water 
supplies  In  the  Snake  River,  the  State's  ma- 
jor source  of  surface  water. 

"The  time  scope  of  this  bin  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  10-year  moratorium  on  in- 
terbaaln  water  diversion  planning  Incorpo- 
rated in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Act  of  1968 
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is  not  a  mere  coincidence  The  planning  mor- 
atorium was  Inserted  in  the  Colorado  River 
bin  at  the  Insistence  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  Pacific  Northwest  who  had 
become  concerned  at  talk  of  diverting  the 
Columbia  River  or  its  Snake  River  tributarv 
to  the  water-short  Pacific  Southwest. 

"This  diversion  scare  promoted  needed  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  my  state  In  Its  future 
requirements  for  water  and  the  means  to 
protect  the  sources  of  this  needed  water  A» 
a  result,  the  sute  of  Idaho  established  a 
water  resources  hoard  and  immediately  era- 
barked  upon  a  series  of  studies  which  will 
result  in  formulation  of  our  first  state  water 
plan.  These  multiple  plonnlng  studies  will 
not  be  completed  until  the  mld-1970's— an- 
other reason  for  the  7-year  moratorium  tune 
span. 

■Mr  President.  I  shall  conclude  with  the 
observations  I  made  2  years  ago  when  I  U>- 
troduced  the  predecessor  bill.  s.  940: 

"  'Idaho  Is  now  at  a  water  supply  cross- 
roads. The  stakes  are  high.  Within  7  yean  we 
must  decide  which  direction  to  take,  whether 
it  be  toward  achieving  our  high  reclamation 
potential  by  full  development  of  the  Middle 
Snake  or  to  maintain  an  open  river.  We  do 
not  have  to  make  this  decision  now.  Nor  do 
we  wish  to  be  forced  into  a  decision  by  others 
who  are  motivated  by  the  single  purpose 
power  Bear  m  mind,  there  ore  many  so\icea 
of  power,  tocluding  nuclear  or  fossil  fuel 
generation,  but  the  one  essential  element  In 
making  the  desert  bloom  la  water 

"  1-1  Idaho  we  hare  a  double  lovolty  m  our 
great  love  for  our  vast  forests;  mounuin 
meadows,  open  ranges,  lakes,  and  streams 
■We  are  determined  to  protect  our  great  wild- 
life and  recreation  resources  and  we  ore 
equnlly  determined  to  utilize  the  natunil  re- 
sources of  these  areas  to  help  us  grow  and 
develop  fully  our  industrial  and  agSculturel 
potential.  I  beUeve  that  these  objictlves  .7e 
not  incompatible  and  I  hope  that  congress 
wui  help  us  reach  these  objectives  by  gAnt- 
SL?  ™°"">">n"  •«»Ui«  further  de^- 
^lia'""  °"  *""""  "■""■  '^°  '■™- 
To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
area,  the  name  "Hells  Can.von-  is  a  "ague 

the  J^11T.I  """  .  """'^  P'^P"  ~='Se 
the  ranching  area  along  the  navigable  por- 
tion of  the  Middle  Snake  as  Hells  Can?or. 
Having  spent  twelve  years  living  in  this 
jn*''  I'^l"  "'"^  ^"'  ^'^^  of  accuracy 
Qrarfto'?^  ""T'  ^'"^  »="»  <^»"™n'' 
th?™„I,  '°°*  """  ^  emphasize  that 

miles  below  the  true  HeU's  Canvon.  described 
as  the  deepest  canyon  in  NortH  America 
That  area  lies  roughly  between  the  end  of 
novigatlon  upstream  from  Lewlston  and  the 
end  of  novigation  dowTistream  from  Weiser 
TTiis  distance  of  roughly  twenty-five  river 
miles  Is  indeed  spectacular  No  trails,  no 
habitation,  walls  rising  abruptly  from  the 
l^'L"'-^1.^''"'  °"""  °"  "">  "aho  side 
...  ^""""^  Mountains  on  the  Oregon 
side.  That  IS  Hells  Canyon.  Impenetrable 
ejcept  by  downstream  floating— remote  In- 
accessible No  matter  how  vou  label  it'  the 
gorge  of  the  Hells  Canyon  proper  is  destined 
to  remain  unchanged  unless  it  becomes  the 

?hf  iT.i^f,''  S'  I  "'S"  "»■"  <""™'tream  on 
the  Middle  Snake. 

-The  ranching  area  where  present  Interest 
IS  focused  Is  not  much  different  than  anv 
number  of  western  ranch  areas.  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  Rigglna-Whlteblrd  area  of  the 
Salmon  River.  It  is  accessible  bv  roads  bv 
power  boats  and  by  manv  traUs'  Moreover 
It  provides  a  continuing  economic  contribu- 
tion to  a  region  where  most  of  the  area  Is 
already  publicly  owned.  I  repeat  the  sug- 
gestion I  mentioned  earlier.  Those  who 
would  change  the  regimen  of  a  productive 
ranch  country  for  all  time  should  fortify 
theh-  Judgment  by  spending  a  day  or  two  In 
the  area  at  various  seasons  of  the  year  I 
offer  my  services  as  a  tour  guide  for  such  a 
trip. 
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The  first  point  I  wish  to  emphaalze  i^  that 
more  cftan  any  other  tributary  of  the  mighty 
Columbia  river  system  the  Snake  Is  a  work- 
ing river.  lis  aawrs  are  the  life  blood  of 
Southern  and  Eastern  Idaho.  The  3.5  mlUion 
acres  presently  Irrigated  represent  only  about 
half  of  Idaho'3  Irrlgratlon  potential.  Back 
through  the  years  leaders  of  both  political 
parties  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  to 
insure  that  this  most  precious  water  resource 
and  the  land  of  high  potential  for  reclama- 
tion should  never  be  alienated.  So  far  this 
blportiaaxi  effort  bae  paid  off,  but  we  must 
be  ever  vigilant  so  that  future  generations 
will  blesB  us  for  the  prudence  and  foresight 
of  our  stewardship. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  here  in  Idaho 
we  speak  proudly  cf  the  Treasure  Valley  and 
the  Magic  Valley.  These  valleys  became 
treasures  through  the  magic  of  applying  life 
giving  water  to  arid  lands.  To  illustrate  the 
importance  of  water  to  Idaho's  economy  I 
have  frequently  used  this  lUu-stratlon.  Sup- 
pose a  major  disaster  such  as  a  massive  tor- 
nado or  an  earthquake  reduced  every  home. 
every  business  building,  every  school,  every 
hospital  and  church  to  a  mass  of  rubble 
and  ashes.  As  long  as  the  Snake  River  con- 
tinued to  flow  the  towns  ond  the  cities 
would  be  rebuilt  and  revitalized.  Like  the 
Phoenix  of  ancient  mythology  new  struc- 
tures would  rise  from  the  ashes  to  house  a 
new  and  thriving  economy.  But  let  some 
major  disaster  diminish  or  divert  the  flow 
of  our  Snake  River  and  the  towns  and  cltleB 
of  the  Snake  River  Valley  would  wither 
and  die. 

The  earliest  emigrants  paid  Idaho  as  little 
attention  as  possible.  Billowing  clouds  of 
sage-scented  dust  marked  the  Oregon  Trail 
as  the  covered  veagons  tolled  slowly  and  la- 
boriously across  the  rutted  plains  of  the 
Snake  River  Valley  on  their  way  to  the  lush 
meadows  and  tree  clad  hills  of  the  Wll- 
llamette  VaUey. 

My  second  point  is  the  need  for  flood 
control  in  the  Lewlston-Clarkston  area.  Most 
people  do  not  realize  that  irrigation  baa 
flood  control  benefits  too  and  they  are  sub- 
stantial. This  Is  how  It  comes  about.  The 
Snake  River  at  Welser  contributes  about 
lO'^c  of  the  normal  flow  of  the  Columbia 
River  at  The  Dalles  but.  due  to  the  flood 
retarding  effect  of  reclamation  facilities  up- 
stream, at  high  flood  stage  the  Snake  at 
Welser  contributes  only  5'~.  to  the  flood 
flows.  Reclamation  has  tamed  the  floods  by 
stabilizing  the  flow  of  the  river.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Clearwater  and  the  Salmon  and 
the  Imnaha  and  the  Grand  Ronde  which 
Join  the  Snake  below  Welser  contribute  about 
14  ""r  of  the  normal  flow  of  the  Coliunbla  at 
The  Dalles  but  their  contribution  Increases 
to  nearly  30  "^c  of  the  flood  flows.  These  per- 
centages are  calculated  prior  to  Llbby  and 
Canadian  storage  which  will  reduce  flood 
flows  at  The  Dalles  to  a  tolerable  level  but 
will  have  no  effect  whatever  on  flood  flows 
in  the  Lewlston-Clarkston  area. 

I  would  point  out  to  those  m  that  area 
who  wan;  all  dams  below  and  no  dams  above 
that  they  ore  courting  disaster.  The  hydro- 
logic  potential  for  a  major  flood  disaster 
Is  enhanced  by  present  development  of  8 
dams  downstream  which  retard  the  outflow. 
The  value  for  power  and  navigation  Is  un- 
questioned. In  every  study  made  by  the 
Corps  ol  Engineers  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies these  dams  were  Intended  to  be  oper- 
ated with  adequate  upstream  storage  to  re- 
tard the  runoff  for  flood  protection  at  the 
confluence  of  ail  these  tributaries  at  Lewis- 
ton.  When  the  Lower  Oranlre  dam  is  com- 
pleted, downtown  Lewiston  will  be  protected 
by  dikes- 

The  question  Is.  wiH  the  dikes  be  adequate? 
I  don't  think  they  will.  Modern  technology 
enables  xis  to  calculate  with  great  accuracy 
the  amount  of  the  runoff  from  any  water- 
shed.  No  one  has  yet  devised  a  way  to  pre- 
dict the  vagarle?  of  the  •,ve:ither  which  will 
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determine  when  or  how  fast  Che  runoff 
comes.  From  a  flood  control  standpoint,  the 
eight  power  and  navigation  dams  are  on  the 
wrong  end  of  the  river  system.  When  the 
floods  do  come  and  downtown  Lewiston  Is 
under  water,  the  origin  of  those  flood  flows 
will  t>e  the  watersheds  of  the  wild  and  the 
untamed  rivers  upstream  rather  than  from 
the  comparatively  docile  Snake. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  flood  control  facili- 
ties cannot  t>e  operated  from  the  vantage 
point  that  hindsight  would  provide.  Instead, 
they  must  be  operated  on  a  forecast  basis. 
Who  among  us  has  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon 
to  decree,  in  a  time  of  energy  crisis,  that 
certain  generators  must  be  idled  In  order 
to  accommodate  flood  flows  which  may  not 
come  at  all  this  year  as  nature  cooperates 
and  provides  another  season  of  orderly  runoff. 

A  thu^  poiii-  15  that.  If  given  all  the  raci£. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  majority  ol  Idaho 
citizens  ore  not  ready  to  surrender  control 
of  Idaho's  working  river  to  federal  authority. 
A  short  time  ago  I  approved  the  action  of 
Idaho's  political  leaders  as  they  spoke  with 
one  voice  to  urge  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  keep  hands  off  the  management  of  Lake 
Coeur  d'Aiene.  a  navigable  body  of  water  in 
North  Idaho. 

I  would  urge  the  same  hands  off  policy  with 
respect  to  the  Middle  Snake.  It  seems  most 
Inconsistent  to  me  to  oppose  Federal  control 
of  a  navigable  lake  and  invite  Federal  con- 
trol of  a  navigable  river,  especially  when  that 
river  Is  the  life  blood  of  Idaho. 

If  we  keep  the  fox  away  from  our  chicken 
coop  on  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene,  why  should  we 
Invite  the  same  fox  to  guard  our  chickens 
on  the  Middle  Snake? 

Federal  designation  and  control  has  an  Ir- 
revocable finality.  I  cannot  recall  a  single 
Instance  where  any  area  or  river  once  set 
aside  and  authorized  as  a  National  Park. 
National  Wild  or  Scenic  River  or  a  Nation  .1 
Recreation  Area  has  ever  been  withdrawn 
from  the  national  classification  and  returned 
t-  l.a  prior  status. 

Claims  by  some  proponents  that  such  le- 
sources  may  be  held  on  a  tentative  baals 
as  In  a  soil  bank  have  no  historical  precedent. 
Once  committed  to  a  national  purpose,  that 
commitment  is  permanent  and  irrevocable. 

And  finally  I  am  apprehensive  about  the 
effectiveness  of  "protective  language."  Spon- 
sors of  Recreation  Area  legislation  now  being 
considered  for  the  Middle  Snake  claim  that 
language  written  Into  the  bill  guarantees 
rights  for  future  upstream  consumptive  use 
when  more  new  lands  are  reclaimed  for  Ir- 
rigation. Before  officials  of  Idaho  and  Oregon 
cooperate  in  moves  to  give  the  Middle  Snake 
a  federal  label  whether  It  be  for  a  National 
River,  a  Wild  or  Scenic  River,  or  even  a  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  in  the  belief  that  pro- 
tective language  asserting  the  supremacy  of 
State  water  law,  I  think  they  should  con- 
sider what  has  happened  to  such  protective 
language  on  other  rivers  in  other  Western 
states.  I  shall  not  give  details  here  but  the 
record  Is  available  for  examination. 

In  short,  the  record  shows  that  no  pro- 
tective language,  however  specific  it  may  be. 
has  ever  survived  the  challenge  in  later  years 
by  those  who  sought  to  disregard  It.  That  Is 
why  I  have  grave  concern  about  the  ultimate 
effectiveness  of  ony  attempt  to  Incorporate 
protective  language  for  future  upstream  con- 
sumptive use  under  state  law  In  any  pro- 
posal that  bears  a  national  label  and/or  is 
set  oAlde  for  a  deslgnatec'  national  purpose, 

A  recent  Potomac  Associates  book  en- 
titled "The  Limits  to  Growth"  provides  some 
startling  predictions  on  the  limits  of  certain 
nonrenewable  energy  resources.  They  say: 

1.  Global  natural  gas  reserves  will  be  ex- 
hausted In  22  to  49  years. 

2.  Global  reserves  of  petroleum  wUI  be 
exhausted  In  20  to  50  years. 

3.  Global  reserves  of  coal  wUl  be  exhausted 
in  111  to  150  years. 
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citizens  of  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode 
Island  have  refused  to  allow  installation  of 
oil  refineriei  within  their  borders.  Delaware 
led  the  parade  by  not  only  refusing  oU  re- 
flnerif-  bi-v  by  also  prohibiting  oil  tankers 
to  discharge  their  cargo  off  Delaware's  afaore. 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  become  self 
sufficient  energywtse.  It  will  become  necessary 
for  each  of  the  SO  states  to  make  some  trade 
offs  to  accommodate  their  energy  needs.  Are 
the  states  of  Idaho.  Oregon  and  Washington 
willing  to  lock  up  a  great  potential  source  of 
clean  renewable  energy  and  demand  that 
other  states  or  foreign  nations  bring  their 
nonrenewable  energy  to  us? 

We  speak  hopefully  of  clean  new  sources, 
solar,  geothennal.  breeder  reactors  as  If  ener- 
gy demand  would  remain  constant  for  25  or 
30  years.  Relief  Is  not  In  eight  for  the  im- 
mediate future. 

Compared  to  energy  from  nonrenewable 
sources,  clean  hydro  takes  on  new  value  and 
renewed  respect.  Hydro  Is  solar  energy  pro- 
vided by  natural  laws  of  the  hydrologtc 
cycle.  Before  we  lock  up  our  remaining  hydro 
let's  have  another  look. 

For  example,  Idaho's  contribution  to  the 
original  National  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Is 
250  miles— 44%  of  the  total  mileage.  These 
Include  the  Lochsa,  the  Selway,  the  Middle 
Fork  of  the  Clearwater  and  the  Middle  Fork 
of  the  Salmon  River.  Collectively  these  rivers 
have  a  potential  hydroelectric  potential  of  5 
billion  average  annual  kilowatt  hours. 

Presently  under  study  for  Inclusion  in  the 
same  system  are  Idaho  rivers  Moyle,  Priest, 
St.  Joe.  all  of  the  main  stem  of  the  Salmon 
River  and  the  Bruneau — a  total  of  550  linear 
miles  with  a  hydro  potential  of  U  bUllon 
average  annual  kilowatt  hours. 

Superimposed  on  all  of  these  are  proposals 
for  a  free  flowing  Middle  Snake  and  tribu- 
taries with  a  hydro  potential  of  an  addi- 
tional 9>^  bUllon  average  annual  kilowatt 
hours. 

With  less  than  30%  of  Idaho's  hydro  poten- 
tial presently  developed,  this  state  does  not 
need  1000  miles  of  National  Wild  and/or 
Scenic  rivers. 

Idahoans  must  have  man  time  to  explore 
our  options! 

AN  ALTEaNATE  PBOPOSAL 

This  legislation  Is  too  Important  to  be 
treated  In  haste,  tt  involves  the  permanent 
lockup  of  power  from  a  renewable  source 
equivalent  to  19,000.000  barrels  of  oil  a 
year.  It  leaves  the  Lewlston-Clarkston  area 
vulnerable  to  frequent  and  extensive  flood 
damage.  Tou  will  recall  that  the  original 
Mam  Control  Plan  for  the  Columbia  and  its 
tributaries  called  for  storage  at  Bruces  Eddy 
(now  Dworshak),  Penny  Cliffs  and  High  Mt. 
Sheep  (or  Nez  Perce).  After  the  treaty  with 
Canada  was  consununated,  Canadian  stor- 
age was  substituted  for  Snake  and  Clear- 
water projects  In  the  Main  Control  Plan. 
Thus  the  Portland -Vancouver  area  is  pro- 
tected hut  the  Lewlston-Clarkston  area  is 
not. 

Personally  I  do  not  favor  the  applicanfs 
proposal  that  la  now  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  The  only  Justification  for  Rood- 
Ing  true  Hells  Canyon  would  be  to  extend 
barge  navigation  to  the  Welser -Ontario  area, 
and  that  Is  technically  possible  but  not 
economically  feasible  at  this  time.  But  It  is 
possible  to  develop  about  85^  of  the  poten- 
tial hydro,  preserve  the  salmon  runs  on  the 
Salmon  and  Imnaha  and  Grand  Ronde 
Rivers,  preserve  the  true  Hella  Canyon  in  a 
free  flowing  state — all  In  one  coordinated 
plan,  which  would  Include  Asotin.  China 
Garden,  and  Appaloosa  (backing  the  water 
up  only  to  the  head  of  navigation  at  the 
downstream  entrance  to  Hells  Canyon).  Un- 
der this  plan,  diversion  of  Salmon  River 
flood  flows  via  tunnel  to  Appaloosa  Reservoir 
la  economically  feasible  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  salmon  resource.  This  would  pro- 
vide needed  flood  protection  for  the  Lewls- 
ton-Clarkston area. 
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la  the  late  50's.  I  was  on  the  IJC  working 
out  details  of  power  development  at  Barn- 
hardt  Island  on  the  St.  Lawrence  as  a  joint 
venture  between  US.  and  Canada.  That  same 
concept,  now  working  so  well  between  neigh- 
boring nations,  surely  could  work  between 
the  three  neighboring  northwest  states.  It  Is 
worth  exploring.  I  believe  the  northwest 
states  should  retalii  control  of  northwest 
water. 

It  the  United  States  Is  to  be«Hne  self- 
sumcieut  energy-wise,  it  behooves  each  of  the 
several  states  of  the  Union  to  re-examine 
ixs  own  potential  energy  resources  before  we 
levy  demands  on  other  states  or  turn  to  the 
volatile  Middle  East  for  oU. 

A  distinguished  Supreme  Court  Justice 
has  declared  that  a  rl\er  is  more  than  an 
amenity— It  Is  a  treasure.  The  Snake  River 
is  greater  than  the  Colorado  River.  In  multi- 
purpose potential  it  Is  unexcelled  by  any 
river  In  America.  Some  of  its  tributaries  are 
already  Included  in  the  National  Wild  Rivers 
System. 

I  wish  to  re-emphaslze  the  fact  that  the 
Snake  is  a  working  river — one  of  the  most 
heavUy  used  rivers  In  the  coimlry.  Idaho's 
major  industries — agriculttire  and  food  proc- 
essing— are  directly  dependent  upon  water 
from  the  Snake. 

In  spite  of  wishful  thinking  on  the  part  of 
many  of  us,  that  Idaho  should  remain  un- 
clianged  and  unspoiled,  our  state  Is  destined 
to  increase  In  population.  We  had  better  pre- 
pare ourselves  to  manage  the  inevitable 
growth  so  as  to  retain  the  best  of  what  we 
have  and  to  accommodate  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  right  kind. 

Along  with  our  water  resources  planning 
we  need  a  comprehensive  statewide  land  use 
plan  that  is  compatible  with  our  long  term 
objectives.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks,  land  and  water  and  life  are  inter- 
dependent. 

The  best  way  that  we  In  Idaho  con  im- 
prove the  quaUty  of  life  Is  to  dedicate  our- 
selves to  Improving  the  quality  of  our  stew- 
ardship over  the  land  and  the  water  re- 
sources which  are  our  heritage.  Some  people 
equate  non-tise  with  conservation— or  con- 
versely, use  with  exploitation.  Neither  Is 
true.  Wise  and  responsible  use  is  the  es- 
sence of  true  conservation.  By  using  these 
rciources  wisely  and  well,  we  not  only  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  own  lives  but  we 
may  take  pride  in  passing  our  heritage  on  to 
future  generations  as  good  or  better  than  It 
came  to  us. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  extend  an 
invitation  to  you  and  your  committee  to 
come  to  Idaho  and  talk  with  our  people.  In- 
spect the  Middle  Snake  as  a  committee  proj- 
ect and  hold  public  hearings  In  Idaho. 

Idahoans  should  not  have  to  journey  to 
Washington.  DC.  to  defend  our  river. 


THE  INFORMATION  EXPLOSION— 
A  LOGISTICS  PROBLEM 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OP  PLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  31.  1374 

Mr.  FDQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engi- 
neers, Inc.,  in  their  April  Issue  of  Spec- 
trum carried  a  thought-provoking  state- 
ment of  the  diiitlngulshed  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics, the  Honorable  Olin  E.  TEAotre. 
Chairman  TMOTm  Joined  several  other 
Members  of  Congress  In  evaluating  the 
slgnlflcsnce  of  sclentlflc  and  technical 
Information  to  our  national  well-being. 
Because  of  the  Importance  of  these  re- 
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marks,  I  am  Including  them  In  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues  and 
the  general  public ; 

The  Ihtobmatjon  Explosion — A  LocisTicfl 

Problem 

(By  Represtntatlre  Olin  E  Teaoii*) 

It  Is  pretty  difficult  to  say  anytJiUig  on  the 
subject  of  freedom  ot  sclentlflc  and  tech- 
nological InrormatloD  except  sometblng  nice. 
1  do  not  Intend  that  observation  to  be  a 
facetious  one.  It  Is  undenlablv  true  that  the 
strength,  quaUty,  and  durability  of  our  econ- 
omy and.  In  fact,  our  country  depend  upon 
adequate  scientific  Information  and  Its  Judi- 
cious use.  

I  have  said  many  times  before,  and  I 
repeat  now.  my  belief  that  the  relative 
sttLtus  of  aU  nations  within  the  global  com- 
munity wUI  be  throughout  the  foreseeable 
future  In  direct  proportion  to  their  effective 
handling  of  science  and  technology. 

It  Is  also  axiomatic  and.  I  take  It,  an 
article  of  faith  that  such  Information  must 
be  freely  available,  freely  exchanged— for 
wltbout  such  freedom.  Information  is  worth 
very  Utile.  Those  who  may  seek  to  delay  or 
tightly  control  It  usually  hurt  only  them- 
selves and.  In  any  event,  their  efforts  at 
best  can  be  only  temporarv.  True  scientific 
Uiformatlon.  as  we  should  have  learned  dur- 
ing the  past  three  or  four  decades,  cannot 
be  mo:;opollzed  and  sooner  or  later  wUl 
surface  everj-where. 

raCE  EXCHANGES  NOT  EXOtTGH 

Having  said  this  much,  however,  I  none- 
theless feel  constraUied  to  potat  out  that  it 
Is  by  no  means  enough  to  say  that  we  as  a 
nation  or  a  Government  should  have  a 
policy  of  free  exchange  of  Bclenttflc  and  tech- 
nological Information.  Further,  we  must 
have  active,  dynamic  policies  and  mechan- 
isms which  wui  guarantee  that  this  In- 
formation is  appropriately  used. 

I  am  sure  that  none  of  the  Spectrum 
readership  needs  to  be  told  how  complicated 
a  problem  this  Is.  For  example,  there  must 
be  certain  exceptions  to  the  foregoUig  rule 
such  as  those  spelled  out  in  the  Prwdom  of 
Information  Act,  which  protects  Uiformatlon 
that  has  special  significance  for  national 
security  as  well  as  taformatlon  of  a  proprie- 
tary nature.  The  latter  may  be  quite  as  im- 
portant as  the  former  since  it  Impinges  on 
our  whole  industrial  system  ot  trade  secrets 
and  patent  laws.  CertaUily  we  need  these  as 
a  spur  to  innovation.  Tet  anyone  who  has 
looked  closely  at  our  patent  system  in 
recent  years  also  realizes  that  here  Is  an  ares 
of  technological  information  handling  which 
needs  a  general  overhaul. 

Another  problem  lies  In  the  fact  that  the 
various  systems  by  which  our  technical  in- 
formation is  stored,  retrieved,  and  trans- 
mitted are  often  incompatible  with  each 
other — a  fact  that  causes  enormous  confu- 
sion and  can  defeat  the  very  purpose  of 
sclentlflc  research  and  development. 

Still  another  problem  Ues  sUnply  with  the 
surfeit  ot  information,  which  from  time  to 
time  Inundates  those  who  would  like  to  use 
It.  For  example,  I  recently  noted  a  dUectory 
of  Information  Analysis  Centers  supported 
by  the  Federal  government,  and  found 
that  there  were  119  of  these  scattered  about 
the  country.  This,  of  course,  la  quite  aside 
from  the  various  information  banks  and  stor- 
age systems  maintained  by  private  sources 

Moreover,  we  have  a  number  of  Federal 
entities  such  as  the  Committee  on  Scientific 
and  Technical  Information  within  the  Exec- 
utive Office,  the  Science  Information  Ex- 
change of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
Office  of  Science  Information  Service  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  National 
Technical  Information  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  others — all  of 
whom  are  spending  a  lot  of  time  and  effort 
on  promulgating  up-to-date  scientific  infor- 
mation in  the  hope  ot  assuring  its  utility. 

As  any  of  these  organlfatlons  will  tell  you, 
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the  task  Is  an  extremely  complex  and  diffi- 
cult one.  I  sometimes  get  the  Impression  that 
sclentlflc  Information  exi«rt&  are  aimost 
afraid  to  push  thetr  own  computer  buttons 
for  fear  of  being  drowned  In  floods  ot  data, 
abstracts,  bibliographies,  charts,  blueprints, 
and  what  have  you — with  maybe  two  thirds 
of  It  either  incompatible  with  or  Irrelevant 
to  what  Is  being  sought. 

there's    still    HOPt 

I  have  not  intended  simply  to  paint  a 
gloomy  picture  or  to  question"  the  value  of 
our  national  R&D  effort.  1  do  not  Intend  to 
suggest  that  we  have  gone  so  far  down  the 
road  of  accumulaUng  sclenUfic  and  tech- 
nological Information  In  an  Inept  fashion 
that  it  no  longer  is  possible  to  manage.  I  am 
sure  that  It  ii  manageable.  But  I  also  have 
the  strong  Impression — given  the  explosion  of 
current  technological  Information — that  we 
need  a  lot  more  research,  and  soon,  to  learn 
how  to  man&ge  It,  Otherwise  that  nice  sound- 
ing phrase  "freedom  of  Information"  Is 
llkel;  to  go  down  in  the  books  as  a  pious 
platitude  generated  by  a  civilization  that 
couldn't  keep  from  stumbling  over  Its  own 
techncdoglcal  feet. 


REPRESENTATIVE  KEMP  INTRO- 
DUCES THE  RAILROAD  RIGHT- 
OP-WAY   FIRE   PREVENTION  ACT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or   NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  31,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  14. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  the 
legislative  seminar  of  the  Erie  County 
Volunteer  Firemen's  Association. 

In  our  discussion  of  measures  to  pre- 
vent and  control  flre.  it  was  brought  to 
my  attention  that  a  significant  flre  haz- 
ard exists  along  railroad  rights-of-way, 
where  sparks  given  off  from  the  exhaust 
staclcs  of  locomotives  threaten  adjoin- 
ing residential,  commercial,  and  Indus- 
trial property.  The  high  Incidence  of  fires 
along  railroad  rights-of-way  places  a 
considerable  burden  upon  our  communi- 
ties In  terms  of  the  high  cost  of  flre 
equipment  and  manpower  to  control  and 
extinguish  these  fires. 

The  Firemen's  Association  of  New 
York  State,  and  the  Erie  County  Volun- 
teer Firemen's  Association  under  the 
outstanding  leadership  of  President  Wil- 
liam Ziegelhofer.  and  their  able  legWa- 
tlve  chairman,  Leon  Jacobs,  have  been 
tremendously  active  in  seeking  a  solution 
to  this  problem.  For  several  years  in  a 
row.  they  have  supported  legislation  to 
the  New  York  State  Assembly  designed 
to  curtail  and  eliminate  fires  caused  by 
sparks  from  locomotive  smokestacks. 
This  past  year,  legislation  to  require 
spark  arresting  devices  on  certain  loco- 
motives passed  both  houses  of  the  New 
York  State  Assemblj-.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, signed  Into  law,  becauise  the  Gov- 
ernor felt  this  problem  was  more  prop- 
erly the  provtace  of  Federal  legislators. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  establish  flre  safety  require- 
ments for  locomotives.  Entitled  the  Rail- 
road RIght-of-Way  Flre  Preventive  Act. 
my  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  establish  standards  of  flre 
safety  for  locomotives  that  will  greatly 
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reduce  the  likelihood  ot  sparks  falling 
from  smokestacks  and  igniting  property 
adjacent  :o  railroad  rights-of-way.  The 
technology  exists  for  controlling  sparks. 
So-called  spark  arresters  have  been 
proven  effective.  It  is.  therefore,  essen- 
tial that  their  use  be  required  on  those 
locomotives  which  present  a  constant 
threat  of  fire. 

This  body  has  actively  committed  it- 
self to  the  control  and  prevention  of  fire. 
In  April  we  passed  the  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1974 — comprehen- 
sive legislation  designed  to  give  our  Na- 
tion's nreflghters  the  credit,  recognition, 
and  Federal  assistance  they  need  to 
tackle  the  monumental  task  of  reducing 
fires.  At  that  time,  it  was  widely  recog- 
nized that  many  specifics  remained  to  be 
done  in  our  overall  efforts  to  combat 
fire.  At  that  time,  it  was  widely  recog- 
nized that  we  must  continue  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  expressed  needs  and  con- 
cerns 01  those  closest  to  Are  prevention — 
our  firefighters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  firefighters  of  west- 
em  New  York  have  worked  hard  to  focus 
attention  upon  the  threat  of  fire  pro- 
duced by  the  smokestacks  of  certain 
locomotives.  My  bill  would  end  this 
threat  by  requiring  that  technolog>'  we 
already  possess — spark  arresters — be 
required  on  locomotives.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  support  of  this 
bill,  the  text  of  which  follows: 

HJl. — 
A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal  BaUroad  Safety 
Act  of  1970  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  establish  flre-safety 
requirements  for  locomotives  In  order  to 
minimize  the  danger  of  fires  along  railroad 
rights-of-way 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled, 
5HDBT  rsrtx 
SccTioK  I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"BaUroad  Right-ol-way  Fire  Prevention 
Act". 

FINDINGS  AND  PTTHPOSES 

Ssc.  2.  <a>  The  Congress  Qnds  that — 

( 1 1  there  u  a  continuing  problem  with 
Oree  along  railroad  rights-of-way; 

<2)  such  Ares  often  cause  serious  damage 
to  residential .  commercial,  and  Industrial 
property  located  adjacent  to  such  right-of- 
ways. 

<a)  such  fires  Impose  a  considerable  bur- 
den upon  local  communities  and  upon  State 
and  Federal  agencies  which  mu^t  furnish  the 
firefigbimg  equipment  and  manpower  neces- 
sary to  control  and  extinguish  such  flres; 

ii)  most  such  fires  are  caused  by  sparks 
emitted  from  the  exhaust  stacks  of  loco- 
motives: 

(S)  the  technology  exists  for  controlling 
such  emissions  and  thereby  greatly  reduc- 
ing the  likelihood  of  such  fires;  and 

fS]  requirements  that  such  technology  be 
utUUxd  by  railroads  should  he  nationally 
uniform  to  the  extent  practicable, 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  amend 
the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
establish  railroad  safety  requirements  for 
controlling  spark  emissions  from  locomotives 
in  order  that  the  danger  of  fires  along  raU- 
road  rights-of-way  be  significantly  reduced. 

ESTABLIEHMENT    OF    FCTE    SAFETY 

REOUrREMENTS 

Sec.  3.  The  Federal  RaUroad  Safety  Act  of 
1970  <4S  U.S.C.  431-441)   Is  amended — 
(1>  by  adding  Immediately  after  the  first 
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sentence  In  section  202(a)  the  following  new 
sentence:  "For  the  purpose  of  minimizing 
the  danger  of  fire  along  raUroad  rlghc-of- 
ways.  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  rules,  reg- 
ulations, orders,  and  standards  establishing 
requirements  for  controlling  spark  emissions 
from  locomotives.  Including,  to  the  extent  he 
deems  necessary,  requirements  that  spark 
arresters,  or  other  devices,  of  such  type  or 
meeting  such  standards  as  he  may  prescribe, 
be  used.";  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (h)  of  section  209  by— 

(A)  Inserting  Immediately  after  "under 
this  title"  the  following:  ".  other  than  a  rule. 
regulation,  order,  or  standard  Issued  pur- 
suant to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
202(a).";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion the  following  new  sentence:  "Th©  Sec- 
retary shaU  Include  In.  or  make  applicable 
to,  any  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  standard 
issued  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  202U)  a  clvU  penalty  for  violation 
thereof  In  such  amount,  not  less  than  9100 
nor  more  than  $250,  as  he  deems  reasonable.". 

ENrriAI.  CSTABMSHMENT   OF    FIHE   SAFETY 
BEQtriaEB4ENTS 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  initially  prescribe  rules,  regulations, 
orders,  and  standards  pursuant  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  202(a)  of  the  Federal 
RaUroad  Safety  Act  of  1970,  as  added  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  3  of  this  Act,  not  later 
than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 
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RHODESIAN  CHROME 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF   HAWAn 
m  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31,  1974 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate 
surrounding  the  reimposition  of  the  ban 
on  imports  of  Rhodeslan  chromium,  as 
embodied  In  S.  1868,  Is  beglrmlng  to  es- 
calate as  action  on  this  Issue  becomes 
Imminent.  Among  the  oft  heard  argu- 
ments against  reimposition  of  this  ban 
are  the  following: 

First.  There  is  no  sutistitute  for 
chromium. 

Second.  The  n.S.S.R.  Is  not  a  reliable 
source  of  mineral  supplies. 

Third.  There  are  no  other  major 
sources  of  chromium  except  for  Rhodesia 
and  the  U.S.SJI. 

Fourth.  If  a  ban  were  relnstltuted.  the 
price  of  chromium  from  the  D.S.S.R. 
would  skyrocJcet.  having  great  economic 
Impact  on  the  United  States. 

However,  none  of  these  sOlegations 
will  withstand  close  scrutiny,  for  they 
are  based  on  half-truths  at  best.  I  would 
like  to  direct  some  responses  toward 
these  fears. 

THK    QITESTION    OF   bUbSHlUICs 

The  Commodity  Data  Summaries. 
1974.  appendix  I  to  the  Third  Annual 
Rei3ort  of  the  Secretary  ot  the  Interior 
Under  the  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy 
Act  of  1970  states  that: 

Nickel,  zinc,  cobalt,  molybdenum,  vana- 
dium and  titanium  are  competitive  alterna- 
tive materials  for  chromium  In  varloujs  end 
use  applications. 

This  lengthy  list  of  metals  demon- 
strates that  there  are  Indeed  a  number  of 
substitutes  for  chrome.  Moreover,  a  con- 


siderable portion  of  the  chromium  used 
in  the  United  States  today  Is  primarllj- 
of  decorative  value.  It  would  therefore 
seem  entirely  possible  to  achieve  the  re- 
placement of  chromium  by  other  metals 
without  any  slgniflcant  loss  In  economic 
terms.  The  primary  requirement  would 
appear  to  be  a  modification  of  consumer 
demand  for  certain  types  of  commodities. 

Further  in  this  regard.  Dr.  Franklin  P. 
Huddle  of  the  Science  Policy  Research 
Di\islon  of  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
advised  me  that: 

It  Is  possible  that  an  alloy  containing  vari- 
ous amounts  of  aluminum  franglng  from  10 
to  16  percent)  and  molybdenum  (3  to  4  per- 
cent) the  balance  being  iron,  could  be  de- 
veloped as  a  replacement  for  some  uses  of 
stainless  steel  alloys,  studies  sponsored  by 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water  have  shown  that 
the  corrosive  resistance  of  some  of  the  alumi- 
num Iron  alloys  approximates  that  of  cor- 
rosion-resistant stainless  steel  In  salt  spray 
Earlier  studies  of  the  alloy  system  at  the 
Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory,  While  Oaks. 
Maryland,  showed  that  It  had  excellent  oxi- 
dation resistance  up  to  2,000  degrees  F., 
which  suggests  the  possibility  ot  some  high 
temperature  applications  (such  as  Jet  en- 
gine parts,  steam  turbine  superheaters,  fur- 
nace boUer  tubes,  etc.) . 

Amplifying  his  statement.  Dr.  Huddle 
asserts  that; 

There  are  admittedly  technological  prob- 
lems to  be  overcome  In  the  use  of  aluminum 
Irons  as  an  alternative  material  for  stain- 
less steels.  However,  the  most  difficult  ob- 
stacle Is  the  inertlal  resistance  to  the  new 
metallurgical  concept  for  the  express  pur- 
pox  ot  replacing  a  well-establubed  and  com- 
mercially Important  product.  The  vulnerabil- 
ity cf  U.S.  Industry  to  curtailment  of  chrom- 
ium Imports  would  need  to  be  recognized 
by  Industry  as  a  serious  threat  before  the 
aluminum  Irons  would  be  regarded  as  a  use- 
ful system  .  .  . 

In  light  of  the  total  lack  of  Industry 
interest  to  this  promising  alternative  to 
the  use  of  chromium,  we  can  only  con- 
clude that  there  Is  no  real  concern  as  to 
the  supposed  vulnerability  to  curtailment 
of  imports. 

TH£  QUESTION  OF  SOVIET  ONION  BCUABIUTY 

This  brtags  us  to  the  second  objection 
often  raised  against  a  reimposition  of  the 
chromium  ban,  that  is  the  reliability  of 
supplies  of  chromium  or  chromlte  ore 
from  U£.SJl.  It  Is  significant  that  the 
United  States  Imported  32  percent  of  its 
platinum  groups  metals  from  the  U.S.S.R 
during  the  period  1969-72.  That  our  de- 
pendence on  Soviet  supplies:  Is  Increastog 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  we  Im- 
ported nearly  twice  as  much  platinum- 
group  metals  from  the  U.S.S.R.  In  1972 
as  in  1971.  Evidently  our  platinum  Indus- 
try Is  not  particularly  fearful  that  sup- 
plies from  the  n.S.Sii.  will  be  cut  off. 
Recent  agreements  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.  natural  gas  Industry  to  develop  Rus- 
sian resources  Indicate  that  this  segment 
of  industry  Is  also  not  overly  concerned 
with  the  reliability  of  Soviet  supplies. 
Why  should  chromium  be  any  different? 

THE  QOesnON  or  ALTi:nXATIVE  SOUBCSS  OF 
CHBOMIT7U 

Contrary  to  the  pooulnr  misconception 
Rhodesia  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  not  the 
only  world  sources  of  chromium.  The 
Republic  of  South  Africa  po.ssesses  al- 
most two-thirds  of  total  known  world 
reserves.  Reserves  In  other  areas  of  the 
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world — Including,  among  others,  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  and  Turkey — 
constitute  twice  the  known  reserves  In 
the  U.S.S.R. 

The  United  States  itself  possesses  do- 
mestic reserves  of  chromium.  They  are 
found  In  the  Stillwater  region  of  Mon- 
tana. The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  has  re- 
cently concluded  a  study  of  the  potential 
for  development  of  the  minerals  located 
In  this  region — USGS  Circular  684.  The 
total  reserves  of  chromlte  are  estimated 
to  be  7.9  million  short  tons. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  ECONOMIC  IMPACT 

It  Is  obviously  Impossible  to  predict 
what  would  happen  to  the  price  of 
chromlte  shipped  from  the  U.S.S.R.  if  a 
ban  on  importation  of  Rhodeslan  chrome 
were  to  be  relnstltuted.  However,  1972 
price  figures— as  supplied  to  me  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service — Indi- 
cate that  Soviet  chromlte,  while  higher 
in  grade  than  that  from  other  sources, 
was  actually  priced  considerably  lower. 
The  figures,  on  a  per  content  ton  basis 
were:  U.S.S.R.,  $58;  South  Africa.  $42: 
Rhodesia,  $80;  and  Turkey,  $81.  These 
figures  indicate  that  there  could  be  a 
major  rise  in  the  price  of  chromlte  from 
the  U.S.8.R.  before  It  would  equal  the 
price  now  being  paid  for  Rhodeslan 
chromlte.  Moreover,  the  current  atmos- 
phere of  detente  with  the  U.S.S.R.  to- 
gether with  the  considerable  broadening 
of  economic  ties  with  this  Nation  indi- 
cates that  an  unreasonable  rise  In  the 
price  of  chrome  would  be  unlikely. 

FUBTHEB  ARGUMENTS 
RECYCLn^O 

During  recent  oversight  hearings  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Min- 
ing on  the  subject  on  mineral  scarcity. 
representatives  of  the  specialty  steel  In- 
dustry stated  that  they  are  allowing 
themselves  to  be  outbid  by  foreign  pur- 
chasers of  stainless  steel  scrap.  These 
representatives  could  give  no  valid  rea- 
son lor  tills  situation  except  for  the  now- 
defunct  price  control  effects.  If  the  price 
of  chromium  were  to  rise  significantly, 
in  response  to  the  reimposition  of  the 
Rhodeslan  ban,  the  specialty  steel  pro- 
ducers might  then  see  the  economic  ad- 
vantage of  purchasing  domestically 
available  stainless  steel  scrap,  thus  con- 
serving this  valuable  resource  and  re- 
ducing our  overall  dependence  on  for- 
eign supplies. 

IMPORTS    OP    IMPORTANT    META1.S    FROM    OTHER 
AFRICAN  NATIONS 

One  Important  political  Implication 
associated  with  the  current  U.S.  policy 
toward  Rhodeslan  chrome  Is  the  effect 
which  it  has  upon  emergent  black  Afri- 
can nations.  Although  these  nations  have 
made  no  threats  regarding  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  ban  on  the  export  of  minerals 
to  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  our 
policy  toward  Rhodesia,  the  potential  is 
there.  The  recently  held  Sixth  Special 
Session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on 
the  problem  of  raw  materials  and  devel- 
opment— April  9  to  May  2.  1974 — clearlj- 
indicates  a  growing  awareness  on  the 
part  of  these  and  other  mineral  export- 
ing nations  of  the  economic  power  avail- 
able through  manipulation  of  mineral 
resources.  Among  the  Important  min- 
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erals  which  we  now  import  from  black 
African  nations  are; 

Cobalt:  Zaire.  45%  of  US.  imports. 

Columblum:  Nigeria.  14  r^  of  U.S.  Imports. 

Manganese : 

(a)  Gabon.  35''  of  US.  imports. 

(b)  Zaire.  7';  of  US.  Imports. 
Tantalum:  Zaire.  14 To  of  n.B.  Imports. 

In  the  long  rim.  do  we  want  to  nm  the 
risk  of  triggering  a  cutoff  of  these  im- 
portant mineral  resources? 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  above  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Rhodeslan  ban  are 
directed  at  assessing  the  Impact  of  this 
ban  on  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
United  States.  To  me.  the  economic  evi- 
dence is  overwhelming.  However,  the 
ethical  argument  in  support  of  this  ban 
is  even  of  greater  importance.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  U.N.  member 
to  officially  disavow  the  U.N.  resolution. 
As  leaders  of  world  opinion,  we  must  take 
action  to  censure  the  illegal  and  racist 
government  of  Rhodesia.  I  believe  Amer- 
ica nlU  not  in  an)'  way  jeopardize  her 
economic  well-being  as  far  as  chromium 
supplies  are  concerned  if  we  move  to  sup- 
port world  leadership  by  relmposlng  the 
Rhodeslan  ban. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TAXES  AND 
IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  31,  1974 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deeply 
regret  the  decision  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  rejecting  the  pro- 
posed article  of  impeachment  relative  to 
the  fraud  Involved  In  President  Nixon's 
Income  tax  returns.  By  their  vote.  26 
members  of  the  committee  have  asserted 
that  tills  matter  should  not  be  left  to  the 
consideration  and  collective  judgment  of 
the  435  Members  ot  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and.  potentially,  the  100 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Most  ot  the  Judiciary  Committee 
members  from  President  Nixon's  own 
party.  In  the  coiu-se  of  debate,  conceded 
the  handling  ot  the  President's  tax  re- 
turns was  "shabby."  I  agree,  but  these 
defenders  of  the  President  contented 
themselves  with  rendering  their  personal 
moral  judgments  on  the  President,  and 
then  voted  to  deny  the  full  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  opportunity  to  render 
its  constitutional  judgment  through  the 
medium  of  the  impeachment  process. 

It  seems  clear,  from  the  preponder- 
ance ot  the  evidence,  that  a  tax  fraud 
was  committed.  Even  the  President's  de- 
fenders agree  that  Mr.  Nixon  signed  and 
filed  a  grossly  incorrect  tax  return.  The 
President  may  want  to  argue  that  this 
was  an  honest  mistake,  or  an  error,  as 
nis  defenders  argued  In  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  But  It  Is  wrong  for  some 
members  of  the  committee  simply  to  as- 
sert such  a  defense  and  then  dismiss  the 
matter  out  of  hand.  The  defense  of 
honest  mistake  or  error  can  properly  be 
asserted  only  by  the  person  who  signed 
and  filed  the   tax   return — ^Mr.   Nixon. 
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Such  a  defense  can  best  be  raised  in  the 
impeachment  proceedings  In  the  House 
and  any  trial  in  the  Senate  growing  out 
ot  the  House  proceedmgs.  A  similar  de- 
fense could  be  offered  by  Mr.  Nixon  In 
the  courts,  although  such  a  prospect 
seems  unlikely  at  present  since  the  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  as  to  the  validity  ol 
takmg  crimmal  action  against  a  sitting 
President,  and  since  there  is.  therefore, 
some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  to  move  against  Mr. 
Nixon  on  the  tax  fraud  question  at  this 
time. 

The  President's  defenders  on  the  com- 
mittee argued  for  months  that  only 
issues  of  criminality  should  properly  be 
considered  In  impeachment  proceed- 
ings— yet,  on  the  tax  fraud  issue,  which 
clearly  involves  criminality,  these  iaime 
memtiers  reversed  their  stand  and 
claimed  that,  while  this  might  be  a  mat- 
ter tor  the  courts.  It  was  not  a  proper 
matter  for  the  Congress  to  consider.  Be- 
.vond  that.  In  a  regrettable  departure 
from  fair  play,  the  President's  defenders 
gratuitously  brought  in  the  names  of 
former  Vice  President  Hcbert  Humph- 
rey and  the  late  President  Lvndon 
Johnson,  asserting  that  they,  too.  made 
gifts  of  official  papers  for  which  they 
claimed  tax  deductions.  But  the  Presi- 
dent's apologists  know  that  there  never 
has  been  an  assertion  against  either  Mr 
HtTKPHazy.  Mr.  Johnson,  or  any  other 
Govei-nment  official,  that  Ux  deductions 
were  claimed  on  papers  donated  after 
the  tax  laws  had  been  changed  to  pre- 
vent such  gifts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  ot  the  matter  is 
that  every  piece  of  objective  evidence 
shows  that  the  President's  gift  of  papers 
to  the  National  Archives  occurred  after, 
not  before,  the  deadline  established  in 
the  bill,  which  Mr.  Nixon,  himself,  signed 
into  law— signed  toto  law.  that  is  only 
after  the  President,  through  White  House 
staff  assistants,  had  lobbied  long  and 
unsuccessfully  to  delay  congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  and  to  change  Its  effective 
date. 

It  is  spurious  to  argue,  as  the  Nixon 
loyalists  do.  that  the  gift  was  effectively 
made  merely  because  the  papers  were  In 
the  possession  of  the  National  Archives 
prior  to  the  deadline.  It  has  long  been 
the  custom  of  Presidents  to  send  papers 
to  the  Archives  for  safe  keeping  and  stor- 
age. It  is  a  custodial  relationship,  a  cour- 
tesy extended  to  Presidents,  nothing 
more.  In  any  event,  the  claim  that  the 
papers  constituted  a  gift  at  the  time  thev 
were  sent  to  the  Archives  is  effectlvelv 
destroyed  by  the  President's  later  ac- 
tions— because  17  boxes  containing  the 
most  valuable  of  the  Nixon  correspond- 
ence with  national  and  world  leaders 
were  retained  as  the  President's  per- 
sonal property  and  were  not  made  sub- 
ject to  the  deed  ot  gift. 

Beyond  that,  the  facts  are  that  the  ap- 
praiser was  not  chosen  to  evaluate  the 
papers  untU  4  months  after  the  dead- 
line for  making  such  gifts:  that  the  ap- 
praiser did  not  even  begin  the  selectlng- 
out  process  untU  nearly  6  months  after 
the  deadline:  that  the  appraiser  did  not 
complete  this  selection  process  until  the 
following  taxable  year;  and  that  the  deed 
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of  gift,  about  which  there  Is  clear  evi- 
dence of  back-dating,  was  defective  be- 
cause it  gave  Mr.  Nixon  continuing  title 
and  authority  over  the  papers  during  his 
lifetime— a  fact  which,  all  by  itself,  ren- 
dered the  gift  not  a  proper  subject  for 
a  tax  shelter,  even  if  the  deadline  had 
properly  been  met. 

It  is  not  just  the  impropriety  of  the 
"gift"  of  Presidential  papers  that  is  In- 
volved, Mr.  Speaker,  for  there  is  a  whole 
litany  of  tax  abuses — the  failure  to  re- 
port capital  gains  on  the  sale  of  prop- 
erty In  New  York.  California,  and  Flor- 
ida: the  failure  to  report,  as  income  the 
taxpayers'  dollars  that  were  spent  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  Mr.  Nixon's  private 
vaction  resorts  at  San  Clemente  and  Kev 
Biscayne;  and  the  failure  to  report,  as 
Income,  other  emoluments  received  1  rom 
the  Government,  in  excess  of  those  pro- 
vided by  statute.  In  sum,  the  President's 
tax  returns  grossly  understated  his  in- 
come, and  grossly  overstated  his  deduc- 
tions. No  other  taxpayer  could  have 
hoped  to  avoid  prosecution  for  such  gross 
and  callous  disregard  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  Nixon's  defenders  put  the  respon- 
sibility for  all  of  these  irregularities  on 
the  shoulders  of  members  of  the  \Vhite 
House  staff,  the  Pi-esident's  tax  consult- 
ant, and  the  President  s  tax  lawyer.  But 
it  was  Mr.  Nixon,  lilmself.  who  signed  the 
fraudulent  tax  return,  and  It  Is  Mr 
Nixon,  himself,  who  should  be  held  ac- 
countable under  the  law.  Every  lawyer 

on  the  Judiciarj-  Committee  knows  this 

and  so  should  Mr.  Nixon,  whose  legal 
specialty  happened  to  have  been  tax  law. 
The  President's  handling  of  his  tax  re- 
turns, which  could  have  resulted  in  the 
defrauding  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  of  more 
than  $400,000  in  taxes  had  the  irregu- 
larities not  been  brought  to  light,  war- 
rants consideration  by  the  full  House  as 
an  impeachable  offense.  It  is  one  more 
piece  of  evidence  of  this  President's  ut- 
ter disdain  for  the  laws  which  govern 
other  citizens:  it  demonstrates  his  total 
insensitirtty  to  the  nature  of  our  income 
tax  laws  which  rely  so  heavily  on  the 
integrity  of  the  individual  taxpayer;  it  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  crime  against  the  State 
and  an  affront  to  the  law-abiding,  tax- 
pa.ving  American  people.  If  any  action 
of  a  President  cries  out  for  the  impeach- 
ment remedy,  this  one  does. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  hope  that  the  full 
House  of  P.epresentatives  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider,  and  pass  judg- 
ment, on  the  evidence  in  this  case — either 
as  a  separate  article  of  impeachment,  or 
as  an  addition  to  one  of  the  other  articles 
which  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  House 
Beyond  that,  at  such  time  as  the  Special 
Prosecutor  deems  it  proper  to  take  crimi- 
nal action,  it  is  my  hope  that  this  matter 
will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
appropriate  grand  Jury.  I  believe,  that 
both  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  courts, 
the  issue  of  President  Nixon's  tax  returns 
must  be  resolved— and  resolved  in  such  a 
■»ay  that  the  American  people  can  have 
the  assurance  that  the  laws  of  our  land 
are  being  faithfully  executed 
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DR.  RAYMOND  L.  BISPLINGHOFF 
LEAVES  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

or   GKOKGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  aEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31,  2974 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Science, 
Research,  and  Development,  which  has 
oversight  responsibilities  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  has  recently 
received  word  that  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Bls- 
Pllnghoff.  NSP's  Deputy  Director  since 
1970.  has  submitted  his  letter  of  resig- 
nation to  the  President,  effective  Sep- 
tember 30.  1974.  Dr.  BispUnghoff  will  be- 
come chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri at  Rolla  beginning  Oclotier  1.  Once 
known  as  the  Missouri  School  of  Mines 
and  Metallurgy.  RoUa  is  the  university 
member  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
that  IS  prlncipaUy  oriented  toward  sci- 
ence and  technology. 

Ray  BispUnghoff  was  appointed  NSF 
Deputy  Director  in  October  1970.  follow- 
ing an  outstanding  earlier  career  in  aero- 
nautical engineering  and  administration 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  in  Government  service  with 
NASA.  He  is  a  member  of  both  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineering;  a  fellow 
of  the  American  Astronautical  Society 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Aeronautical  So- 
ciety; and  a  member  of  the  International 
Astronautical  Federation— to  name  only 
a  few  of  a  long  list  of  distinguished  hon- 
ors and  afflUations. 

^riS  ^^  '^^}^'^  ^-  ^  OuytoTd  Stever. 
NSPs  Director  and  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Adviser,  administer  the  National 
Science  Foundation  during  a  period  of 
significant  growth  In  its  responsibilities 
and  has  played  a  key  role  in  guiding  the 
Foundation  into  new  areas  and  expand- 
ing its  contribution  in  traditional  ones 
Commg  to  NSF  .soon  after  extension  of 
the  Foundation's  authority  to  support 
appUed  research.  Dr.  BispUnghoff  made 
important  contributions  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  program  of  Research  Applied 
to  National  Needs— RANN.  Following 
!5!f;.?*  ^VPe'-vlsed  the  formation  of  four 
addit  onal  units— the  Programs  of  Na- 
tional R.  &■  D.  Assessment  and  Experi- 
mental R.  8;  D.  Incentives,  and  the  Of- 
fices of  Energj-  R.  t  D.  Policy  and  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy 

.  '^".^"i'^  °'  °*''°'  ^^  BispUnghoff  at- 
tended the  University  of  Cincinnati 
where  he  received  the  degrees  of  A  E  — 
aeronautical  engineer— In  1940  and  M  S 
to  physics  in  1942.  His  work  toward  the 
Ph.  D.  in  physics  was  Interrupted  by  the 
.T"-  S,i  ■■«<=^"e<i  the  Sc.  D.  degree  from 
the  Eldgenossische  Technlsche  Hoch- 
schule.  Zurich.  Switzeriand.  in  1957 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  as 
Deputy  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  in  the  fall  of  1970  Dr  Bis- 
pUnghoff was  dean  of  the  school  of  engi- 
neering at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  HL«  career  at  MIT  has 
spanned  more  than  two  decades  com- 
mencing In  1946  with  an  assistant  pro- 


fessorship in  the  department  of  aeronau- 
tics and  astronautics,  moving  on  eventu- 
ally to  department  chairman  in  1966 
and  then  to  the  dean  of  the  engineering 
school  in  1968.  The  years  at  MIT  were 
interrupted  while  he  served  as  Director 
of  NASA's  OfHce  of  Advanced  Research 
and  Technology.  Associate  Administra- 
tor of  NASA  for  Advanced  Research  and 
Technology,  and  special  assistant  to  the 
NASA  Administrator,  during  the  period 
1962-66.  Upon  his  return  to  MIT  in  1966 
he  continued  to  serve  as  consultant  to 
the  NASA  Administrator 

Dr.  BispUnghoff  is  the  author  of  tliree 
scientific  books.  He  has  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  many  Important  committees  and 
governmental  boards,  scientific  societies 
and  industry  groups,  both  here  and 
abroad,  and  In  numerous  consultant 
roles.  In  1967  he  received  NASA's  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  and  in  1973  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  He  is  also 
the  recipient  of  the  Disttaguished  Alum- 
nus Award,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
I8o9;  NASA  ApoUo  Achievement  Award 
1969;  Cart  F.  Kayan  Medalist,  Columbia 
University,  1961;  and  the  Godfrey  L 
Cabot  Award.  1972. 

On  behalf  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Science.  Research,  and  Development 
I  expre.ss  our  very  deep  appreciation  to 
Ray  BispUnghoff  for  his  extremely  valu- 
able contributions  to  the  advancement  of 
science  and  science  administration,  both 
in  university  and  Government  circles 
We  are  sorry  he  is  leaving  the  Washing- 
ton scene,  but  we  congratulate  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  at  Rolla  upon  its  wise 
selection  of  a  new  chanceUor. 


WAR  AND  IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALIFOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  31,  1974 

Mr.  BROVra  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  considered,  and  reiected,  an 
article  of  impeachment  that  accused 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  of  violating 
the  Constitution  in  the  pursuit  of  an  Ille- 
gal war.  There  were  other  aspects  to  this 
proposed  article,  but  the  purpose  of  it 
was  to  clearly  establish  that  the  power  to 
make  war  Is  one  reserved  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  actions  of  President  Nixon 
exceeded  his  power  under  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, and  he  is  therefore  Impeach- 
able. 

The  debate  on  this  article  opened  up 
the  ugly  wounds  that  the  undeclared 
mUitary  actions  of  the  United  States  in 
Indorhina  created.  I  beUeve  that  the 
vpnfn!,.""  this  article  was  a  health.- 
ventUatlon  of  this  issue,  and  the  country 
was  served  weU  by  the  Representatives 
who  pressed  for  this  article.  This  was 
not  a  partisan  effort,  as  the  accusaUons 
against  President  Johnson  clearly 
showed.  Nevertheless.  President  Nixon 
carried  his  authority  beyond  that  of 
President  Johnson,  and  he  deUberately 
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concealed  his  illegal  acts.  Most  of  us 
who  opposed  the  war  would  like  to  see  a 
true  amnesty  result  from  that  war.  This 
article  was  an  attempt,  not  to  relieve  the 
war.  but  to  define,  for  the  future,  the 
Umits  of  Presidential  power  to  make  war. 

One  of  the  main  arguments  used 
against  this  article  was  that  the  Con- 
gi-ess  shared  in  the  responslbiUties  for 
the  war.  On  the  contrary,  adoption  of 
the  article  on  illegal  warmaking  would 
guarantee  that  future  wars  would  truly 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress,  as 
demanded  by  the  Constitution.  If  we 
are  to  go  to  war,  to  klU  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  then  the 
Congress  should  be  willing  to  accept  Its 
constituUonal  responslbUlty  and  knowl- 
edgably  vote  for  or  against  that  course 
of  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Report 
pubUshed  an  article  on  July  22  that  pre- 
dicted yesterday's  vote  in  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  This  news  article 
describes  very  aptly  the  seriousness  of 
the  now-rejected  article  of  impeachment 
on  iUegal  warmaking.  I  commend  it  to 
my  coUeagues: 
[From  the  American  Report,  July  22,  1974) 

iMPEACHMrNT    AND    THE    WAR  :     WKV    NiXOIt 

WiLi.  Get  Awav  Wrrn  Mcxdes 
"/  impeach  Warren  Hastings  o/  high  cHmea 
and  misdemeanours.  I  impeach  him  in  the 
name  of  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament, 
^  whose  trust  he  has  betrayed.  I  •.mpeach  him 
m  the  name  of  the  English  nation,  whose 
ancient  honour  he  has  sullied.  I  impeach  him 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India,  ichose 
rights  he  has  trodden  under  foot,  and  whose 
country  he  has  turned  into  a  desert." 

That  quotation,  taken  from  a  speech  de- 
livered by  Edmund  Burke  in  the  High  Court 
or  Parliament  In  February.  1788.  appears  on 
this  page  of  American  Report  (or  the  second 
time.  On  the  first  occasion.  In  our  Issue  ot 
Feb.  4,  1974,  It  was  printed  In  30-poUit  type 
(three  tUnes  the  size  or  this)  and  accom- 
panied by  Ulustratlona  which  suggested  that 
what  Burke  said  in  1768  about  Warren  Hast- 
ings <a  former  Governor  General  of  colonial 
India)  needed  to  be  said  this  year  about 
Richard  Nixon. 

It  wasnt  a  gunmlck.  The  pas.;age  from  the 
Burke  speech  was  a  key  element  in  an  arti- 
cle ("Is  There  an  Edmund  Burke  In  the 
House?")  by  attorney  Peter  Weiss  which  we 
regarded  as  one  ol  the  most  significant  the 
paper  has  ever  pubUshed.  Weiss  demon- 
strated :  I )  that  the  House  of  Commons  Im- 
peached Warren  Hastings  In  1787  tor  acts 
against  the  people  of  India  which  were  Iden- 
tical In  nature  with  actions  In  Indochina  or- 
dered or  sanctioned  by  Richard  Nixon;  and 
2)  that  the  Iramers  ot  the  Constitution 
added  the  phrase  "high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors"  to  the  Impeachment  clause  pre- 
cisely so  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
could  bring  a  President  to  account  for  crimes 
lite  those  of  Hastings. 

Last  February,  that  kind  of  argument  was 
highly  relevant  to  the  shaping  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  mqulry  Into  Impeachment. 
We  therefore  promoted  the  article  heavUy, 
•ending  copies  of  the  Issue  to  scores  of  non- 
subscribers:  Members  of  Congress,  lawyers, 
professors  of  law  and  political  science,  col- 
umnists and  editorial  writers.  This  effort 
taued.  Neither  our  regular  readers  nor  our 
one-time  guests  responded  to  anything  like 
the  volume  we  expected. 

In  light  ot  what  has  happened  smce  Feb- 
ruary, this  sequence  seems  to  us  to  deserve 
reflection  now.  True,  Ntion's  conduct  of  the 
Viet  Nam  war  has  never  been  wholly  ruled 
out  of  consideration  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
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mlttee,  but  In  every  listing  ot  possible  ar- 
ticles if  Impeachment  It  aopears  only  briefly, 
always  last  on  the  list — included,  it  seems, 
only  out  of  grudging  deference  to  the  hand- 
ful of  Committee  members  iDrman.  Waldle. 
Holtzmon.  Mezvlnsky)  who  think  it  mat- 
ters. It  will  be  surprising  Indeed  If  any  war 
crimes  count  survives  the  final  wmnowlng 
process  In  the  committee.  Even  Nixon's  long- 
sustained,  savage  bombing  of  neutral  Laos 
and  Cambodia^ — whoUy  unauthorized  bv 
Congress,  whoUy  unknown  to  the  American 
people — will  rank,  it  seem.s.  with  the  pur- 
chase of  earrings  for  Pat  out  of  campaign 
funds. 

How  can  tJila  be  so?  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee surely  understand  that  they  are  not 
only  making  hutory  but  also  cr^a'tUig  law. 
since  the  precedents  they  are  setting  will  In- 
evitably serve  as  guldelmes  to  future  Presl- 
denta.  courts  and  Congresses.  It  wul  be  a 
bitter  irony  If  the  process  launched  to  curb 
the  arrogance  of  the  Presidency  ends  by  as- 
suring Its  unrestricted  power  in  multary  af- 
fairs and  foreign  policy:  freedom  to  make 
and  threaten  war  at  will. 

Surely  the  Committee  knows  also,  as  Peter 
Weiss  suggested  that  for  mUUons  of  Ameri- 
cans the  excesses  and  Ulegalltlea  ot  the  Viet 
Nam  war,  the  brutalities  committed  m  their 
name,  were  for  many  years  the  central  Is- 
sues around  which  their  political  and  moral 
consciousness  evolved.  They  were  not,  of 
course,  a  majority,  but  they  were  not  a  scat- 
tered few,  and  for  them  My  Lai  and  its  cov- 
erup  were  Infinitely  more  seriously  than  the 
antics  of  Gordon  LIddy  and  Howard  Hunt. 
If  their  deep  grievance  and  their  doubt  about 
America  were  to  be  healed,  thev  needed  a 
hearing.  Why  aren't  they  getting  It?  By  now, 
every  decision  of  everj-  player  in  the  cast  re- 
lating to  Watergate  and  Its  cover-up  has 
been  rehearsed  and  re-rehearsed  dozens  U 
not  scores  of  times;  we  have  still  to  witness 
any  close  examination  of  the  decisions  that 
wiped  out  htmdreda  ot  vUIages,  devastated 
thousands  of  acres.  kiUed  peasants  by  the 
tens  of  thousands.  Agam  why? 

The  answers,  we  suggest,  are  not  dllBcuU 
to  perceive;  for  many  of  us  in  the  peace 
movement,  they  are  dliflcult  to  face. 

The  most  obvious  reason  why  the  majority 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  wish  to  keep  the  war  out  of  the 
impeachment  process  Is  that  they  themselves 
and  a  majority  of  their  constltutents  share 
responslbiuty  for  Viet  Nam.  If  the  House 
were  to  Impeach  Nixon  for  war  crimes,  it 
would  Impeach  Itself — and  simultaneously 
accuse  the  voters  who  elected  them.  There 
Is  an  exception,  the  secret  bombings;  ob- 
viously Congress  and  the  people  could  not 
be  held  responsible  for  actions  of  which  they 
had  no  knowledge  But  no  debate  Unking 
those  bombings  with  Impeachment  could  In- 
sulate the  issue:  and  Congress  knowa  a  can 
of  worms  without  opening  it. 

On  a  more  technical  plane,  any  effort  to 
Impeach  a  slttmg  President  for  exceeding 
his  authority  m  connection  with  the  mak- 
ing ot  war,  or  for  sanctioning  methods  of 
warfare  contrary  to  International  law,  would 
Instantly  encounter  a  legal-historical  tangle. 
Many  Presidents  have  made  war  without  ask- 
ing the  approval  of  Congress:  none  has  been 
impeached  for  dotog  so.  As  for  barbarity,  not 
even  the  Christmas  bombing  of  Hanoi  ri- 
valed in  ferocity  the  dropping  of  the  first 
atomic  bomb  on  Hiroshima,  and  no  one  cred- 
ibly urged  the  Impeachment  of  Harry  Tru- 
man for  that  act,  perhaps  the  crudest  In  the 
history  of  war. 

The  ultimate,  unhappy  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  American  people,  like  moet 
other  peoples  In  this  and  other  eras,  do  not 
greatly  care  what  theh:  leaders  do  to  other 
nations  In  war,  and  will  not  closelv  study 
why  they  do  it.  In  contemporarv  America 
It  Is  not  possible,  as  It  was  In  Burke's  day. 
to  Indict  a  general  or  a  governor  or  a  Pres- 
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Idem  for  acts  of  tyranny  against  distant. 
dusky  foreigners.  Yet.  a  minority  will  pro- 
test such  acta:  and  no.  their  protest  will  not 
change  the  course  of  poUcy.  In  Viet  Nam. 
it  was  not  poutlcal  reMslonlcm  or  moral  re- 
vulsion that  brought  about  withdrawal.  It 
was.  rather,  our  costly,  bloody  faUure:  and 
the  "enemy's"  consent  to  let  us  call  retreat 
success. 

In  a  sense,  this  reading  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  attitude  toward  war  crimes  is  a 
playback.  It  is  probable  that  at  least  three- 
quarters  ot  the  readers  of  American  Report 
agree  that  Richard  Nlxou  was  Indeed  guilty 
of  tilgh  crimes  and  misdemeanors  for  hi.s  con- 
duct of  the  war  In  Indochina.  The  reason 
the  Weiss  article  nevertheless  drew  so  little 
response;  it  seems  likely,  is  that  reader.i  in- 
stinctively knew  this  scenario  would  not  play 
In  Peoria.  Anyone  who  has  i)e<n  watching 
American  politics  or  taking  part  In  the  SCs 
and  70'8  should  understand  now  the  prob- 
lem American  poses  tor  the  world.  After  the 
Bay  of  Pigs,  the  Invasion  of  the  Domlnlcian 
BepubUc,  Tonkin  GuU.  the  reaction  to  Mj 
Lai.  the  Democratic  convention  of  1968:  the 
endless  revelations  of  duplicity,  corruption, 
rutlilessness  In  Saigon,  the  Christmas  bomb- 
ing—alier  a  decade  and  a  half  of  education 
we  should  know  that  the  American  people 
can  tolerate  Intolerable  things.  Such  a  truth 
Is  ugly  and  tmweicome.  but  hiding  from  It 
Isn't  healthy. 


A  US.  PORTPOUO  IN  THE  U.S£il.? 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31.  1974 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Zbigniew 
Brzezlnski.  on  leave  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, is  director  of  the  Trilateral 
Commission,  a  private  American-Euro- 
pean-Japanese organization  concerned 
about  world  problems.  At  Columbia 
Brzezlnski  is  Herbert  H.  Lehman  Profes- 
sor of  Government  and  Director  of  the 
Research  Institute  on  Communist  Af- 
fairs. 

One  of  our  most  proUflc  writers  on  the 
Soviet  system,  Brzezlnski  has  contrib- 
uted a  thoughtful  article  to  the  August  5 
1974  issue  of  the  New  Leader,  "The  Eco- 
nomics of  Detente;  A  U.S.  Portfolio  In 
the  V.S.SM.?- 

Professor  Brzezlnski— he  also  has 
served  in  a  poUcymaklng  posltii.n  in 
the  State  Departments-concludes  his  es- 
say with  the  thought  that  onlv  a  compre- 
hensive understanding  with  the  Soviets— 
a  poutlcal,  strategic  and  social  under- 
standing—wUl  provide  a  solid  base  for 
enduring  agreement.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
share  these  sentiments.  Until  we  achieve 
this  broad  agreement  we  must  proceed 
with  detente,  but  we  must  proceed  cau- 
tiously. 

Thi  Economics   of   DrrENri— A  va 

POBTFOUO    IN   THE   VS.BJt? 

By  Zbigniew  Brzezlnski 
It  Is  rightly  said  that  there  Is  no  alterna- 
tive to  detente.  I  can  assert  this  In  good  faith, 
for  as  tar  back  as  1960  I  was  dlrecUy  involved 
la  developing  the  idea  of  peaceful  engage- 
ment vilth  the  Commu!:l3ts  as  the  only  ac- 
ceptable means  of  ending  the  Cold  War.  Sub- 
sequently. I  promoted  this  concept  while 
serrtng  in  the  State  Department,  often  over 
strong  internal  opposition.  During  the  1968 
Presidential  campaign.  I  suggested  to  the 
Democratic  contender.  Vice  President  Hubert 
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H,  Humphrey,  that  he  publicly  propose  an- 
noal  summit  meetlugs  between  U.S.  and 
So\lec  leaders — a  proposal  he  did  make,  and 
one  that  President  Nixon  later  lmplement«d. 
Filially,  on  leaving  government  servlc«  la 
1963  I  published  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
East-West  negotiations  designed  to  establish 
a  framework  Xor  eventual  reconciliation. 

I  empba£lze  these  pomts  not  out  of  vanity 
(though  I  do  take  pride  In  them)  but  because 
I  believe  firmly  that  a  protracted  and  un- 
checked Cold  War  entails  risks  no  sane  states- 
man can  afford  to  underestimate,  and  is  pro- 
hibitively costly  as  well.  President  Nixon  and 
Party  Chairman  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  there- 
fore deserve  credit  for  resuming  the  efforts  of 
Presidents  John  P.  Kennedy  and  Ljmdon  B. 
Johnson  and  of  First  Secretary  Nlklta 
Kiiruahchev — tmtlatives  that  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Czecho- 
slovakia In  1968 — to  counterbalance  the  com- 
petitive aspects  of  our  relations  %ith  cooper- 
ative arrangements. 

Still.  If  there  is  no  alternative  to  d*tei;te.  It 
Is  also  true  that  the  word  can  mean  different 
things  to  different  people.  The  So%iets  have 
made  it  quite  plain  that  they  have  a  verj' 
clear  concept  of  the  kind  of  detente  they 
desire  and — by  and  large — they  have  so  far 
succeeded  In  shaping  U5. -Soviet  relations 
according  to  it. 

MoKow  openly  views  detente  aa  a  limited 
and  expedient  policy.  In  no  way  aimed  at 
termmaMng  the  tensions  of  the  Cold  War. 
Indeed,  the  Soviet  ruler.":  have  emphasized 
over  and  over  again  that,  far  from  abating. 
Ideological  conflict  Is  to  Intensify  during 
times  of  ■•peaceful  coexistence."  But  this, 
thev  reel,  fhonld  not  Interfere  with  economic 
cooperation  .\s  Professor  Marshall  Shulman 
of  Colunibia  University  ablv  stated  In  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee last  April  25:  "Rather  than  face  the 
poUtically  pitiuful  choice  of  Instituting 
fundamental  economic  reforms,  the  Soviet 
leadership  has  opted  for  a  massive  effort  to 
overcome  Its  shortcomings  by  Increasing  the 
now  of  trade,  advanced  technology,  capital, 
and  management  experience  from  abroad," 
Prom  the  American  per.-ipective,  to  b* 
sure,  a  circumscribed  detente  is  better  than 
nothing,  and  can  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
way  station  on  the  road  to  a  fuller  accord. 
Yet  we  must  recognize  that  the  present 
arrangement  is  potentially  quite  unstable 
Ideological  hostility,  artlflclally  kept  alive 
by  impediments  to  wider  contacts,  could  be- 
come a  source  of  renewed  strain.  And  eiven 
Its  limited  scope,  the  Nixon- Brezhnev'  un- 
derstanding could  easily  be  reversed  Ehould 
Individuals  ever  come  to  power,  either  in  the 
U.S.  or  the  Soviet  Union,  who  were  unssrm- 
pathetic  to  the  present  accommodation. 

Most  significantly,  were  the  existing 
d^t«nte  to  break  down  after  a  period  of  sus- 
tamed  U.S.  Investment  In  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy, accompanied  by  heavy  Soviet  In- 
debtedness, an  undesirable  state  of  affairs 
could  develop.  Economists  must  Judge 
whether  large-scale  trade  would  In  time  leave 
the  United  States  more  dependent  on  Soviet 
raw  materials  than  the  USSR  would  be  on 
American  markets  But  one  can  certainly 
conceive  of  a  Soviet  leadership  beint;  tempted 
to  use  its  indebtedness  to  the  United  States 
and  American  dependence  on  Soviet  raw  ma' 
terials  for  political  purposes.  Paradoxically 
the  very  Hse  of  the  Soviet  debts  would  give 
the  Kremlin  additional  leverage,  (i  mteht 
add  that  the  availability  of  American  credits 
to  the  Soviet  would  enhance  their  ability 
to  make  similar  commercial  deals  and  obtain 
the  same  .wrt  of  leverage  with  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan. ) 

Clearly,  It  Is  m  our  national  Interest,  and 
that  of  peace  in  general,  to  seek  a  more  in- 
chisive,  more  enduring  detente,  one  that  la 
r^./,?"'^^''  ^  economics  nor  offset  by 
S-e^Jnt^JA!?  ''^^^^  ^  comprehensive 
a^d  SSnVt?  "'**  "«°^Pa«s  broad  c^Utural 
and   political   accommodation;    the  shaping 
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of  closer  social  ties;  the  expansion  of  global 
collaborstion  to  cope  with  the  many  new  in- 
ternational problems:  the  adoption,  both  In 
principle  and  In  practice,  of  true  reciprocity 
In  our  relations;  and  the  rejection  of  the 
harmful  and  antiquated  notion  that  Ideo- 
logical and  class  struggle  are  properly  part 
of  detente.  Unfortunately,  In  at  least  five 
areas  the  Soviets'  current  behavior  Is  not 
consistent  with  progress  toward  these  goals: 

lOEOUWICAL    BOSTIUTT 

As  noted.  Moscow's  intensification  of 
Cold  War  animosities  not  only  contradicts 
the  spirit  of  detente,  but  poses  a  potential 
threat  to  it. 

STKATEGIC   SECBECT 

Surreptitious  military  planning,  develop- 
ment and  deployment  by  the  Kremlin  stim- 
ulate legitimate  arwleiy  in  Washington  about 
the  extent  and  depth  of  Its  commitment  to 
peace.  Consequently,  our  policymakers  are 
obliged  to  consider  whether  detente  Is  not 
seen  by  at  least  some  Soviet  leaders  merely 
as  a  breathing  spell,  designed  to  lull  ibe 
U.S.  into  a  fal.se  sense  of  security  while  the 
USSR  attempts  to  move  from  strategic  par- 
ity to  a  position  that  could  be  exploited 
politically.  For  thlo  reason,  an  equitable  salt 
H  agreement  is  a  major  litmus  teat  of 
Moscow's   intentions. 

Por  this  re.ison.  too,  current  U.S.  research 
and  development  aid — and  I  use  the  word 
"aid"  advisedly — seems  to  me  difficult  to 
Justify.  I  am  thinking  particularly  of  the 
American -Soviet  fip.ice  venture,  which  has 
become  a  vehicle  for  the  one-sided  transfer 
from  the  U.S.  to  the  USSR  of  a  technology 
that  has  obvious  military  applications.  I 
am  also  troubled  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce's efforts  to  modernize  t!ie  Soviet  Air 
Control  System— something  that  will  slg- 
mflrantly  strengthen  Moscow's  airlift  capa- 
bility, especially  against  the  Chinese.  Nor 
can  I  square  our  concern  for  human  rights 
with  our  apparent  wllimgness  to  sell  the 
Soviets  lie  detectors  and  voice-print  detection 
equipment — fortunately  blocked  because  of 
Congressional   outrage. 

INOirrERCNCE  TO  CLOa&L  PBOaiEUS 

The  USSR  appears  remarkably  insensitive 
to  matters  that  cry  out  for  greater  coopera- 
tion among  the  advanced  nations.  Though 
one  of  the  key  beneficiaries  of  increased 
commodity  prices  throughout  the  world,  it 
remains  largely  unresponsive  to  the  needs 
of  less  developed  countries  now  burdened 
with  huge  food  and  energy  coats.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Soviet  rulers  have  shown  a  tactical- 
ly cynical  nonchalance  to  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear proliferation  triggered  by  India's  atomic 
explosion. 

UVMAN    BIGHTS 

The  Communist  record  here  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  While  President  Nlxou  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  are  correct  In 
saying  we  cannot  insist  other  governments 
alter  their  systems  to  please  us,  to  assert 
that  proposition  Is  to  skirt  the  real  Issue.  It 
Is  a  politlciil  fact  that  many  Americans  are 
deeply  concerned  about  those  Soviet  citizens 
wishing  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in 
that  sense  the  question  is  not  only  a  do- 
mestic one;  tt  affects  adversely  and  directly 
Soviet-American  relations  much  In  the  same 
manner  that  any  U.S.  limitations  on  the 
right  of  Americana  wishing  to  leave  for  the 
Soviet  Union — were  such  limitation  to  exist— 
would  affect  American-Soviet  relations.  (I 
should  note  as  well  that  the  spurious  argu- 
ment of  domestic  nonintervention  did  not 
prevent — Justly — the  Soviet  leaders  from  con- 
demning antl-Semltlc  practices  In  Nazi  Ger- 
many, nor.  more  recently,  from  changing 
their  stand  on  Chile  in  the  wake  of  Salvador 
AUende's  overthrow.)  Moreover.  In  the  light 
of  tbla  countn,-'s  traditions,  adopting  a  poe- 
ture  of  amorality  means  sacrificing  some- 
thing very  precious,  something  that  should 
not  be  sacrificed  lightly. 
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VS.  diplomats,  businessmen  and  tourists 
are  subjected  to  Incomparably  greater 
restraints  In  the  USSR  than  are  their  coun- 
terparts In  the  United  States.  American  news- 
men and  scholars  have  been  harassed  and  ex- 
cluded from  the  Soviet  Union — In  marked 
contrast  to  the  welcome  extended  here  to  So- 
viet specialists.  Whereas  Soviet  dtlaena  are 
free  to  lobby  and  to  promote  joint  U.S. -USSR 
lobbies  In  this  country.  American  access,  even 
to  the  Soviet  elite.  Is  severely  restricted.  Al- 
most every  day  some  new  example  of  this 
asymmetrical  treatment  emerges,  such  as 
Moscow  police  physically  t>arrlng  people  from 
entering  the  American  embassy.  Actions  of 
this  kind  are  a  basic  violation  of  the  con- 
cept of  detente. 

(The  above  list,  I  might  point  out.  does 
not  Include  any  reference  to  divergent  U.S. 
and  Soviet  positions  on  Imporunt  regional 
disputes,  as  In  Europe  or  the  Middle  East  It 
IS  only  natural  that  the  two  major  powers, 
In  different  geopolitical  situations,  would 
have  dlveTse  and  occasionally  confilctlng  es- 
timates of  their  vital  Interesu.i 

These  five  areas  should  be  borne  In  mind 
when  formulating  US.  policy  on  business 
Investment  In  the  USSR  and  US.  credits  for 
Soviet  economic  development.  Although  it 
may  be  argued  that  some  commitments 
should  tw  made  to  encourage  accommoda- 
tion. In  my  opinion  the  current  level  of  US 
concesslonan,-  credits  Is  sufficient  under  the 
present  circumstances.  Future  progress  on 
the  broader  Issues  would  of  course  justify 
more  extensive  American  commitments. 

With  regard  to  the  debate  over  grant- 
ing the  USSR  most -favored -net  ton  status 
{Np?4>,  Congress  might  consider  the  follow- 
ing compromise  solution  since  it  is  in  the 
U.3.  mterest  that  a  Soviet -American  trade 
bill  be  passed:  The  Soviet  Union  could  ini- 
tially be  given  MFN  for  a  tuo-year  trial  pe- 
riod. The  grant  would  automatically  ter- 
minate at  the  end  of  that  time  and  Its  re- 
newal would  require  affirmative  Legislative 
action.  This  would  permit  Congress  to  make 
a  fresh  determination  based  on  observation 
of  Soviet  behavior  during  the  interim. 

In  reaching  a  decision  on  any  of  these 
matters,  however,  we  should  remember  that 
U.S.-USSR  trade  arrangements  are  politically 
weighted  on  the  Soviet  side  because  Its 
economy  is  controlled  by  the  state.  America's 
relatively  free  market  system  makes  It  diffi- 
cult to  Infuse  a  sense  of  national  purpose 
Into  business  tranisactions.  yet  unless  we  at- 
tempt to  do  so.  the  USSR'  will  derive  Im- 
portant political  advantages  from  Its  eco- 
nomic relations  with  us.  Thus  Congress 
should  explore  the  Idea  of  creating  a  formal 
Instrument,  perhaps  a  Joint  Executive -Legis- 
lative coordinating  organ,  to  monitor  this 
cruclol  area  and  Insure  that  American  in- 
terests are  not  alighted.  It  simply  does  not 
foUow  that  whot  is  good  for  U.S.  business 
la  automatically  good  for  the  United  States. 
In  the  broadest  terms,  the  U.S.  has  three 
options  In  Its  economic  relations  with  the 
USSR:  (I)  To  restrict  trade  and  Investment 
by  political  means:  (2)  not  to  restrict  them: 
or  (3)  to  actively  promote  them  by  political 
means.  Unquestionably.  d6tente  has  ad- 
vanced sufficiently  to  warrant  the  discon- 
tinuation of  the  first  course,  and  this  has 
already  been  done  for  the  most  part.  But  I 
cannot  help  wondering  if  we  have  come  far 
enough  yet  to  Justify  exercising  the  third  op- 
tion, which  would  mean  providing  Moacow 
with  credits  at  concessionary  rates  and 
making  a  determined  effort  to  encourage 
massive  U.S.  investment  In  the  USSR.  In 
my  view.  Washington's  approach  ought  to 
be  closely  calibrated  with  accommodation 
on  the  larger  political -strategic  issues,  and 
should  not  outrun  It. 

Here  I  can  only  endorse  Henry  Kissinger's 
statement  of  October  8.  1973.  while  deplor- 
ing the  White  House's  faUure  fully  to  apply 
It :  "This  Admlniatratlon  bos  never  bad  any 
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i'.Iuslons  about  the  Soviet  system.  We  have 
always  Insisted  that  progress  In  technical 
fields,  such  as  trade,  had  to  follow— and 
not  reflect — progress  toward  more  stable  in- 
ternational relations.  We  have  maintained  a 
strong  military  balance  and  a  flexible  de- 
fense posture  as  a  buttress  to  stability.  We 
have  Insisted  that  disarmament  had  to  be 
mutual.  We  have  judged  movement  In  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  not  by  at- 
mospherics, but  by  how  well  concrete  prob- 
lems are  resolved  and  by  whether  there  is  re- 
sponsible  International   conduct." 

Unless  we  apply  the  Secretary  of  State's 
injunction  very  precisely  and  most  deliber- 
ately, we  run  the  risk  of  perpetuating  the 
USSR's  existing  system  and  ideological  atti- 
tudes. That  is.  we  would  reduce  internal 
pressures  for  economic  'modernization  and 
political  decentralization  and  political  de- 
centralization without  really  altering  the 
external  American-Soviet  relationship.  The 
central  point  to  remember  is  that  a  com- 
prehensive undertaking— political,  strategic 
and  social — is  the  only  solid  base  for  an  en- 
diirlng  agreement  and  until  we  obtain  It.  we 
would  be  wise  to  proceed  cautiously,  not 
allotting  the  economic  association  to  become 
d^tente's  primary  blossom.  la  brief,  the  time 
Is  not  yet  ripe  for  a  hlgb-rlsk  U.S.  portfolio 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 


STATEMENT  OP  RABBI  BARUCH 
KORFF 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

OF    CEOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  31.  1974 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  todsky  for  the  purpose  of  cailing  to 
the  attention  of  all  Members  of  this 
House  a  full  page  advertisement  that 
appeared  in  last  Thursdays  edition  of 
the  Birmingham  News.  The  advertise- 
ment, and  I  assume  it  was  an  adver- 
tisement even  though  it  was  not  labeled 
as  such,  contained  a  statement  by  Rabbi 
Baruch  Korff,  president  of  the  National 
Citizens  Committee  for  Fairners  to  the 
Presidency.  The  statement  by  Rabbi 
Korff,  according  to  the  advertisement, 
was  delivered  at  the  second  session  of 
the  Citizens  Congress,  Sunday.  July  21. 
1974,  at  the  Shoreham  Americana  Hotel 
here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  each  Member  of 
the  House  to  read  this  article  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  see  the  words  of 
a  demagos.  This  Rabbi  Korff.  who  ap- 
parently holds  himself  out  to  be  a  man 
of  the  cloth  takes  the  liberty  of  com- 
paring himself  to  Tom  Paine,  one  of  the 
architects  of  the  Revolution  in  1776. 
Rabbi  Korff  calls  the  Impeachment 
proceedings  "a  showdown  between  our 
traditional  form  of  government  and  left- 
ist-radical mobbery.*' 

At  the  time  this  statement  was  ap- 
parently made,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  had  not  voted  on  any  article 
of  impeachment,  and  the  votes  of  several 
Members  obviously  were  undecided. 
Listen  to  these  words: 

Chalrmaa  Rodino  has  for  weeks  been  ruth- 
lessly forcing  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  Jodlclary  Committee  Into  line. 

The  rabbi  continues : 
Frankly,   we  don't  yet  know  whether  he 
has  been  able  to  domina*«  Walter  Flowers  of 
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Alabama.  James  Mann  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Ray  Thornton  of  Arkansas.  Time  wUl 
tell  whether  their  loyalty  is  to  their  con- 
stituents or  to  their  party  chieftains. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  every 
American  citizen  has  a  right  to  his  opin- 
ion, and  a  right  to  express  it.  but  this 
vicious  assertion  goes  far  beyond  de- 
cency. For  Rabbi  KorfT's  information,  I 
know  these  men,  and  I  know  the  agony 
they  have  undergone  in  attempting  to 
decide  how  to  cast  their  votes,  and  I 
know  them  well  enough  to  know  that 
party  affihation  had  nothing  to  do  with 
their  decision.  The  votes  cast  by  Walter 
PiowtHs,  Jm  Mann,  and  Ray  Thornton 
were  cast  because  they  were  in  fact,  in 
the  highest  tradition  of  public  service, 
representing  their  constituents,  and  do- 
ing so  in  the  manner  they  deemed  best 

Rabbi  Korff  goes  on  to  viciously  at- 
tack those  Republicans  who  he  feels 
might  vote  for  impeachment  and  alleges 
they  have  been  somehow  rewarded  by 
the  news  media  for  theh-  position.  And, 
he  attacks  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, many  of  whom  I  do  not  agree 
with  politically  or  philosophically,  for 
their  stand  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  have  seen  many  dis- 
torted articles  and  heard  many  distorted 
statements  in  my  lifetime,  but  I  have 
never  seen  anything  more  vicious  than 
this.  Rabbi  Korff  closes  his  article  with 
a  quote  from  Tom  Paine; 

Tyranny,  like  hell.  Is  not  easily  conquered; 
yet  we  have  this  consolation  with  us.  that 
the  harder  the  conflict,  the  more  glorious  the 
triumph. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  tyr- 
anny to  mabgn  decent  men,  it  is  tyr- 
anny to  call  for  laws  to  be  broken.  It  Is 
tyratmy  to  demagogue.  And,  it  is  shame- 
ful and  deceitful  for  a  man  who  says  he 
is  for  fairness  to  resort  to  such  unfair 
and  imrcasonable  tactics. 

I  regret  that  many  Americans  who  are 
honest,  decent  citizens,  and  genuinely 
concerned  have  apparently  been  misled 
by  this  type  of  indi\1dual. 

The  article  follows: 
Statimekt  by  Rabbi  Basuch  Kqiff 

Over  the  past  year,  you  have  read  our 
messages.  We  have  requested  FAIRNESS  for 
the  Presidency  and  have  condemned  the 
vicious  Impeachment  campaign  of  tbla  cotm- 
try's  entrenched  radical  elite. 

Now  the  nnal  crisis  Is  at  hand. 

We  are  approaching  a  Constitutional 
Armageddon,  a  showdown  between  our  tra- 
ditional form  of  government  and  leftist- 
radical  mobberj'. 

Do  you  dislike  those  words?  Do  you  con- 
sider us  extremists  for  saying  them?  Would 
you  rather  we  odered  you  pretty  phrases  and 
reassured  you  that  the  partisan  lynching  In 
Washington  was  reaUy  a  political  tea  party? 
Not  a  chance!  LUse  Tom  Paine  to  1770,  ve 
can  no  longer  equivocate  about  tyranny. 
Like  him,  we  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  and  tell  you  plainly:  i/  you  valxte 
our  system  o/  government,  you  had  better 
act  now  to  defend  it  or  you  won't  have  it 
long. 

If  you  have  been  shocked  by  our  previous 
revelations  about  the  Impeachment  lobby — 
how  t.hey  have  had  free  access  to  the  lax- 
supported  office  faculties  of  leftist  congress- 
men, how  they  have  been  financed  by  the 
forced  contributions  of  mUlions  of  patriotic 
union  members,  how  they  have  secretly  de- 
termined to  nullify  the  voters'  decision  of 
1972 — then  this   latest   expose   will   horrify 
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you  even  more.  You  already  know  that  Chair- 
man Hodlno  has  for  weeks  been  ruthlessly 
forcing  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  mto  Une.  Frankly,  we 
don't  yet  know  whether  be  has  been  able  to 
dominate  Walter  Flowers  of  Alabama.  James 
Mann  of  South  CaroUna.  and  Ray  Tliomton 
of  Arkansas.  Time  will  tell  whether  their 
loyalty  is  to  their  constituents  or  to  their 
party  chieftains. 

But  did  you  Know  that  4  or  5  Republican 
congressmen  on  the  Committee  are  also  the 
subject  of  a  heinous — and  very  skillful — 
campaign  to  secure  their  rotes  against  the 
President?  Here's  the  story  you  won't  hear 
from  Cronklte  or  Chancellor. 

The  Impeachment  gang  needs  some  Re- 
publicans to  create  on  illusion  of  bipartisan- 
ship. They  are  desperate  to  win  over  a  few 
members  of  the  Presidents  own  party,  who 
have  dlsasreed  with  him  over  \Tirious  policy 
Issues,  so  they  can  convince  the  nation  that 
Impeachment  Is  not  partisan.  To  that  pur- 
pose, they  hare  lavished  media  attention 
upon  a  few  congressmen— life e  freshmen  Wil- 
liam Cohen  of  Maine — flattering  them  with 
laudatory  newspaper  editorials  and,  as  ions 
OS  they  spoke  against  the  President,  reward- 
ing them  with  prime-time  television  exposure 
so  valuable  in  this  election  year.  Haven't  you 
noticed  how  It  is  always  the  same  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  who  appear  on 
the  evening  news  and  the  talk  shows? 
Legally,  this  Is  not  bribery,  but  it  ts  nonethe- 
less shameful. 

And  now  the  pressure  Is  being  Increased- 
The  radicals  dont  dare  ask  the  full  House 
of  Representatives  to  \"ote  Impeachment 
along  party  lines.  They  already  know  that 
dozens  of  old-line  Democrats,  patriots  In  the 
tradition  of  Sam  Rayburn  and  John  McCor- 
mack,  will  refuse  them.  They  must  have 
some  Republican  votes  as  window-dressing. 
So  reporters  besiege  Republican  conunlttee 
members  in  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol.  Ttoey 
press  them  for  commitments  against  the 
President.  They  urge  them  to  make  sensft- 
tlonal  statements  against  hlra.  They  ask  de- 
famatory questions,  they  Invite  predictions 
of  impeachment,  and  tailor  their  conclusions 
to  fit  their  witch  hunt.  Thus  the  media  lobby 
for  Impeachment. 

As  the  showdown  approaches,  this  is  what 
we  face.  Bumbling  Peter  Rodino  has  become 
a  willing  tool  of  his  supposed  emplovee.  John 
Doar.  Before  being  hired  by  Rodino,  he  ran 
an  anii-poverty  outfit  m  New  Tork  which 
wus  the  largest  single  community  develop- 
ment grantee  in  the  whole  sordid  history  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity?  It  is  no 
coincidence  that,  only  a  year  ago.  when  Pres- 
ident Nixon  called  O-E.O.  a  travesty  against 
the  poor  and  appointed  Howie  Phillips  to  end 
it,  Doar's  welfare  empire,  subsidized  by  your 
taxes,  fell  apart.  Doar  hates  the  President  for 
this  as  much  as  he  lusts  after  the  federal 
money  that  is  now  denied  him.  This  Is  the 
rogue  who  has  drawn  up  articles  of  impeach- 
ment even  before  the  Committee  members 
have  seen  the  evidence.  Columnist  Joseph 
Kraft,  no  friend  to  the  President,  happily 
admitted  in  the  Washington  Post  on  July  31 
that,  obeymg  Rodino.  Doar  purposely  created 
a  hland.  odorless  image  cf  himself  and  hla 
work.  "The  aim  was  to  baffle  administration 
charge.^  of  partisan  bias.  Mr.  Doar  did  the  Job 
so  well  that  most  of  the  committee  were 
stupefied — even  anesthetized."  What  treach- 
ery! 

For  whom  does  Doar  really  work?  For  the 
seven  members  of  the  Judlclar>-  Committee 
who  had  demanded  the  President's  Impeach- 
ment even  before  Watergate?  For  Orlnan, 
Holtzman.  and  Seiberltng.  who  still  weep  for 
the  Vtet  Ccng  victory  of  a-hich  the  President 
has  cheated  them?  For  Edwards.  Kasien- 
meier  and  Mezvlnsky.  who  are  trying  des- 
perately through  impeachment  to  divert  the 
voters'  attention  away  from  Issue?  of  forced 
busing,  abortion,  and  the  subreralou  of 
American  values?  For  Waldte.  Rangel.  and 
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Convers.  men  of  no  repute  and  even  less 
regard? 

And  nrhtit  -.vlU  rcu  do  r.bout  It?  Write 
Doar  a  letter?  Forget  itl  One  does  noi  rea- 
son with  lynch  mobs  But  you  have  a  eon- 
gr»esman.  and  he  has  an  office  in  yoxir  dis- 
trict. Collect  seme  friends  together  and  go 
there.  Present  your  deminrtp  in  writing  for 
f&lmeas  to  the  President.  Don't  be  stalled- 
Djii'i  be  Jived.  Don't  take  "no"  for  an  an- 
swer. Your  congressman  and  his  stnff  are 
pali  by  your  taxes,  so  make  them^  listen  to 
you  If  they  waits  away,  follow  them-  If  they 
bang  up  tlie  phone,  call  again.  If  they  lock 
their  doors,  get  their  home  address  nnd  meet 
ihem  there.  If  they  treat  you  with  disdain  or 
condescension,  tell  them  what  you  think 
of  ihemf  And  don't  delete  your  expletives! 

Tor  too  long  we  have  allowed  Congress  to 
listen  to  an  elite — privileged,  snobbish,  con- 
temptuous of  our  values  and  traditions.  We 
have  been  too  quiet,  too  polite,  too  respect- 
ful. Now.  we  hare  learned  their  ways,  we 
know  their  tactics.  We  c:in  scream,  too.  We 
can  fill  offices  with  angry  citizens  and  chaee 
congressional  cowards  down  the  halls  of  the 
Capitol.  We  can  interrupt  their  speeches  with 
the  truth.  We  can  boycott  their  media  allies. 
Anrt  with  our  voles  this  November  we  can 
whip  out  of  the  Congress  the  rascals  who 
hare  so  disgraced  that  body. 

So  watch  what  happens  this  week.  How 
many  Democrats  on  the  Judiciary  Conirolt- 
tee  wQl  recognize  John  Doar  as  the  paid 
BssMsin  he  is''  Will  any  Republican  on  the 
committee  .sell  our  birthright  of  Constitu- 
tional lib3rty  for  a  mess  of  media  pottage? 
And  will  you  put  up  with  It?  Be  guided  by 
Tom  Palne'3  advice;  •'Tsranny.  like  hell,  is 
rot  easUy  conquered;  yet  we  have  this  con- 
solation with  us,  that  the  harder  th*  con- 
flict, the  more  glorious  the  triumph." 


ALCOHOLISM:  A  GROWING  HEALTH 
PROBLEM 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  31.  1974 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  10 
I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  tlrst 
meeting  of  the  new  and  largely  expanded 
Cabor-Management  Committee  of  the 
National  Council  on  Alcoholism.  The  co- 
chairmen  of  the  NCA  Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee  are  Mr.  George  Meany. 
President  of  the  AFI,-CIO.  and  Mr. 
James  M.  Roche,  chairman  of  the  Board. 
General  Motors  Corp.  The  expanded 
committee  comprises  some  of  the  top 
labor  union  and  corporate  presidents  In 
the  United  States. 

The  National  Council  on  Alcoholism 
was  founded  In  1944  and  during  the 
1950's  and  1960  s  made  the  flght  against 
alcohoUsm  to  industry  one  of  its  top  pri- 
orities. However,  in  those  days  the  stig- 
ma of  alcoholism  still  prevailed,  and 
while  there  were  limited  successes  In 
some  industries,  there  had  to  be  a  major 
attltudinal  change  on  the  part  of  the 
American  public  before  real  progress 
could  be  made. 

At  the  luncheon  both  Mr.  Meany  and 
Mr.  Roche  pledged  their  full  cooperation 
to  developing  in  the  voluntary  sector  a 
masslvr  program  to  detect  and  treat  al- 
coholism ta  industry.  We  In  the  Federal 
Government  must  do  our  share,  because 
the    rising    consumption   of    alcohol    Is 
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reaching  epidemic  proportions  in  the 
United  States.  We  passed  the  Compre- 
hen.'iive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention.  Treatment  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  in  1970  and  renewed  it  again  in 
1974.  But  passing  the  law  is  one  thing — 
getting  it  implemented  Is  another.  That 
is  why  I  was  so  delighted  that  these 
leaders  from  both  labor  and  industry 
have  joined  hands  on  their  own  initia- 
tive to  see  that  alcoholism  treatment  and 
prevention  programs  eventually  reach 
into  every  as.sembly  line  and  Into  every 
corporate  executive  suite. 

The  very  same  day  this  luncheon  was 
held  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  sent  to  Congress  the 
second  special  report  on  developments 
since  the  first  report  was  released  In 
February  of  1972.  The  219-page  report 
was  prepared  by  a  38-member  task  force 
of  distinguished  alcohoUsBr  authorities 
from  all  over  the  country. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  massive  re- 
port singled  out  alcoholism  programs  in 
business  and  industry  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  segments  of  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  and  stated  that  such  pro- 
grams report  the  highest  rates  of  re- 
covery. However,  the  report  in  Its  en- 
tirety makes  for  some  unhappy  reading. 
In  its  first  report  to  the  Congress  in 
1972.  HEW  estimated  the  cost  to  the 
country  from  alcoholism  at  S15  bUllon. 
At  the  press  conference  on  July  10,  1974. 
Secretary  Weinberger,  referring  to  al- 
cohol misuse  and  alcoholism  as  "an  epi- 
demic health  and  social  problem,"  an- 
nounced that  the  report  of  the  38  experts 
made  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  alcoholism  of  $25  billion  annually  to 
our  country. 

The  largest  single  area  of  cost- 
amounting  to  .59  35  billion— was  the  lost 
production  of  the  goods  and  services 
which  could  be  attributed  to  the  reduced 
production  of  alcohol-troubled  male 
workers.  The  cost  of  the  Io.st  production 
of  women  and  of  alcoholic  persons  who 
are  Institutionalized  or  living  on  skid 
row  Is  not  included  in  the  S9.35  billion 
estimate,  other  highllghU  of  the  HEW 
report  to  the  Congress  can  only  be  briefly 
summarized: 

First.  A  Gallup  poll  of  June  9,  1974 
reported  that  the  proportion  of  adults 
who  drink  Is  at  the  highest  potat  re- 
corded in  35  years  of  regular  Gallup  poll 
audits  of  America's  drinking  habits.  It 
reported  that  18  percent  of  those  18  years 
and  older — some  25  million  Americans — 
sometimes  drink  to  excess  and  more  than 
they  think  they  should. 

Second.  Excessive  use  of  alcohol,  as 
reported  ta  studies  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  is  related  to  certata  cancers,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  mouth,  pharynx, 
larynx,  esophagus,  and  primary  cancer 
of  the  hver.  A  heavy  drinker  who  does 
not  smoke  has  approximately  the  same 
Increased  risk  of  developtog  cancer  of 
the  mouth  and  throat  as  a  heavy  smoker 
who  does  not  drink.  When  heavy  drink- 
ing and  heavy  smoking  are  combtaed,  the 
risk  jumps  enormously— to  15  times 
greater  than  among  people  who  neither 
drink  nor  smoke. 
Third.    The    increase    in    Junvenlle 
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drinkers  is  staggering.  The  study  reports 
that  one  out  of  every  seven  high  school 
seniors  admitted  to  getting  drunk  at 
least  once  a  week.  At  the  present  con- 
ference Dr.  Morris  Cbafetz,  Director 
of  the  National  Instltirte  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  said  the  increase 
in  heavy  teenage  drinking  "just  blows 
my  mind.  It  worries  me  greatly." 

Fourth.  Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards,  the 
-Assistant  Secretary  for  Health,  emplia- 
slzing  the  report's  conclusions  that  alco- 
holism Is  an  Illness  that  can  engender 
other  serious  diseases,  said,  "the  time 
has  come  to  bring  the  treatment  of  alco- 
holism tato  the  mainstream  of  our  Na- 
tion's health  crew  systems." 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF   NEW    TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31,  1974 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recorb.  I  Include  the  foUowtag: 

There  are  tadeed  many  misconceptions 
today  about  the  effects  of  the  proposed 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  As  one  who 
worked  actively  for  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  in  the  Congress  I  am  most 
concerned  about  this.  The  following 
article  excerpted  from  the  March  Issue  of 
Ms.  magazine  I  thtak  clears  up  some  of 
these  misconceptions  and  I  would  like  to 
Insert  It  In  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  time  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues ; 
EqrAi.  Rights  Amendment 
(By  Lisa  Cronln  Wohl) 

Phyllis  SchlaOy  was  m  her  glory.  Tbere 
she  waa  on  WUllam  Buckleys  talk  show. 
"Firing  Une."  waging  holy  war  against  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment — and  doing  Just 
fine. 

■The  proponents  or  the  Equal  Blghti 
Amendment  have  given  up  claiming  that 
ERA  can  do  anything  for  women  In  the  field 
of  employment."  she  asserted,  gracefully  bal- 
ancing the  stack  of  "evidence"  she  held  on 
her  lap.  "Even  when  Dr.  Emerson  came  to 
testify  at  the  Missouri  hearing,  he  conceded 
that  ERA  wUl  do  nothing  for  women  tn  the 
Held  of  employment  which  Is  not  already  done 
hy  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act 
of  1972." 

ERA  wont  bring  eqtul  pay.  she  implies— 
a  telUng  point.  Score  one  for  SchlaS;.  right? 

WroTig.  "Dr.  Emerson."  who  Is  an  attorney, 
a  Yale  Law  School  professor,  and  calls  him- 
self Mr.  Emerson,  conceded  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

"No.  I  didn't  say  that  at  all."  he  told  me. 
"That's  absolutely  Incorrect.  Obviously  ERA 
would  do  a  great  deal  to  Improve  opportuni- 
ties for  women  workers." 

But  the  television  audience  didn't  have  a 
chance  to  hear  Thomas  I.  Emerson's  correc- 
tion. Scblafly  emerged  unscathed,  still  smil- 
ing and  one  step  ahead  of  the  facts. 

Carefully  choreographed  performances  like 
this  have  lifted  Schlafly  to  her  current  emi- 
nence as  a  leader  in  The  flght  to  prevent  rati- 
fication of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
A  veteran  of  rlght-i*-lng  causes,  she  Is  the 
author  of  A  Choice  Not  an  Echo,  a  tract  boost- 
ing the  1964  Presidential  campaign  of  Barry 
Ooldwater.  And  In  1960  ahe  was  termed  a 
"very  loyal  member  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety" by  its  director  Robert  Welch — a  claim 
she  says  she  denied  at  the  time. 
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Now  she  ha"*  surfaced  as  chairman  (yes, 
chairman)  of  STOP  ERA,  a  national  orga- 
nization opposing  the  Amendment.  As  such, 
she  has  addressed  state  legislatures  across  the 
country,  appeared  on  national  and  local  tele- 
vision programs,  and  given  countless  radio 
and  newspaper  lnter\-lews. 

In  her  wake,  she  has  apparently  left 
thousands  of  frightened  women  who  fear 
ERA  will  destroy  the  American  family,  legal- 
ize rape,  send  mothers  Into  combat,  require 
unisex  bathrooms,  and  force  contented 
housewives  into  Jobs  they  don't  want.  One 
apparent  victim  of  acute  Schlafly-shoclc 
ovsn  thundered  that,  after  ERA.  women  and 
n;eu  could  be  "squalling  over  open  la- 
trines"—as  If  ERA  were  a  chemical  that 
would  corrode  modern  American  plumbing. 
None  of  the  above  Is  true.  Nevertheless, 
partly  as  a  result  of  such  scare  tactics,  the 
ratification  of  ERA.  which  had  seemed  a  sure 
thing  in  1972.  slowed  down  In  1973.  A  total  of 
38  states  must  ratify  ERA  before  It  becomes 
the  27th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Last  year  four  states  ratified,  bringlns  the 
lotal  toSQ;  13  failed  to  ratify  (two  of  them  by 
only  a  one-vote  margin),  and  one  state.  Ne- 
braska, attempted  to  rescind  ratification,  a 
maneuver  of  dubious  legal  effectlvenes?. 

"Not  too  bad  a  track  record  for  an  ama- 
ture."  Scblafly  says  as  she  smiles  sweetlv  to 
re  porters - 

More  about  that  "amateur"  standing  later. 
First,  let's  note  that  Scblafly  can't  take  all 
the  credit.  Some  state  legislators  are  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  anything  that  smacks  of 
women's  rights.  They  would  vote  against  ER.'V 
with  or  without  Scblafly. 

More  ominously,  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment has  become  a  rallying  point  for  right- 
wing  extremist  organizations  around  the 
cauntry.  The  John  Birch  Society,  the  KuKlux 
Klan.  the  National  States  Rights  Party,  and 
other  radical  right  groups  have  fent  their 
members— some  organizationally  identified 
and  sDme  not — Into  the  fray.  They  tend  to 
mirror  Schlafly's  views,  tactics,  aind  argu- 
ments: and  ultraconservatlve  backing  has 
been  a  factor  in  creating  her  reputation  for 
superhuman  effectiveness. 

"The  claim  that  American  women  are 
downtrodden  and  unfairly  treated  Is  the 
fraud  of  the  century."  she  avers.  "The  truth 
IS  that  American  women  have  never  had  It 
so  i>ood.  Why  should  we  lower  ourselves  to 
'equal  rights'  when  we  already  have  the 
status  of  special  privilege?" 

In  Schlafly's  America,  every  woman  enjoys 
the  "right  to  care  for  her  own  baby  in  her 
own  home  while  being  financially  supported 
by  her  husband."  Never  mind  that  43  per-' 
cent  of  American  women  over  the  age  of  16 
work  full  time  outside  the  home  and  that 
70  percent  of  women  workers  have  to  work 
because  they  are  single,  widowed,  divorced,  or 
married  to  men  who  earn  less  than  *7.000  a 
.vear.  No  matter  that  61  percent  of  poor  peo- 
ple In  this  country  are  female.  Scblafly  and 
the  lawmakers  are  in  television-commercial 
land,  where  the  lady  in  the  high  heels  and 
»I00  skirt  delicately  mops  her  vast  and  al- 
ready spotless  kitchen  Boor. 

Scblafly  paints  ERA  as  the  product  of 
"Uberationists."  who  are  "a  bunch  of  bitter 
women  seeking  a  constUutlonal  cure  for  their 
personal  problems."  The  "libbers."  slie 
charges,  are  using  ERA  to  wage  "a  total  as- 
sault on  the  family,  on  marriage  and  on  chil- 
dren." Naturally,  she  doesn't  dwell  on  ERA'S 
backing  from  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
the  Homemakers  of  America,  the  National 
Coalition  of  Catholic  Nuns,  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  Oeneral 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  dozens  of 
women's  groups  that  are  hardly  considered 
radical. 

Schlafly  plays  skillfully  on  the  Uisecurttiea 
of  women  who  are  dependant  on  their  hus- 
bands, as  well  as  on  the  role  Images  of  male 
legislators  out  to  "protect"  womankind.  She 
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uses  her  discussion  of  the  issues  to  manipu- 
late the  emotions  of  her  audience. 

Holding  up  a  fat  green  copy  of  American 
Jurisprudence  2d,  a  legal  encyclopedia.  Scbla- 
fly proclaims  the  book  proves  that  today  in 
.every  one  of  the  50  states,  a  married  women 
"has  the  legal  right  to  be  supported  by  her 
husband." 

"This  Is  regardless  of  her  own  separate 
means."  Schlafly  says.  "He  can't  make  her  go 
to  work  if  she  doesn't  want  to.  She  has  the 
legal  right,  and  these  are  the  laws  which  will 
be  invalidated  by  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment." 

Here  Schlafly  addresses  a  complex  and 
rapidly  changing  area  of  the  law  with  over- 
slmpliflcatlons  that  do  no  service  for  the 
women  ahe  claims  to  defend.  The  Issue  of 
homemakers'  rights  has  given  her  perbape 
her  most  successful  arguments  and  it's  im- 
portant to  examine  Schlafly's  statements 
carefully.  The  law  does  provide  a  right  of 
support  to  wives,  but  too  often  women  wake 
up  to  find  thai  this  right  gives  them  as 
much  earectlve  protection  as  the  emperor's 
new  clothes. 

Most  families,  of  course,  work  out  arrange- 
ments for  sharing  financial,  chUd-tvarlng. 
and  housekeeping  rtSfwnslbUltles,  and  these 
agreements  are  enforced  by  love  and  cus- 
tom—not the  law.  It  a  husband  becomes  a 
gambler,  an  alcoholic,  or  simply  lazy,  a  de- 
pendent wife  Is  in  serious  trouble.  At  beat, 
If  she  can  get  help  from  a  court.  It  Is  likely 
that  she  would  get  only  a  bare  minimum  of 
support.  In  fact,  in  manv  cases  wives  do  not 
get  help  at  all. 

Schlafly's  toting  that  heavy  copy  of 
American  Jurisprudence  doesn't  mean  that 
she  is  In  fact  citing  weighty  and  disposi- 
tive evidence.  She  describes  the  series  as  "au- 
thoritative" and  "the  most  comprehensive 
modern  test  statement  of  American  law." 
But  good  lawyers  would  not  rely  on  American 
Jurisprudence's  statement  of  the  law  with- 
out substantial  further  research. 

But  Schlafly  has  other  sources.  "In  IlUnols," 
ahe  told  William  Buckley's  "Firing  Line" 
audience,  "the  court  said  the  husband  had 
even  to  buy  (hlswifej  a  fur  coat— a  beautiful 
silver  mink  coat.  And  he  had  that  obligation 
to  do  It  because  It  was  his  obligation  to  sup- 
port her.  even  though  she  had  separate 
means— she  had  a  810.000  income  of  ber 
own— and  even  though  she  had  four  other 
coats." 

.    A  court-ordered  mink  coat  sounds  terrific 
doesn't  It?  Where  do  we  sign  up? 

Unfortunately,  according  to  Professor 
Judith  Areen.  associate  professor  of  law  at 
Georgetown  University.  Schlafly  Is  being 
"absolutely  misleading."  Areen  explained 
that  the  case  (Lewis  Berman  &  Co.  v.  Dahl- 
berg,  336  ni  App.  233  (1948»1  Involved  a 
wife  who  had  charged  a  fur  coat  at  a  store. 
Her  husband  had  to  pay  the  bill  because 
under  the  Illinois  Family  Expense  Statute, 
It  Is  assumed  that  he  consented  to  her  pur- 
chase. 

That  law,  like  others  in  the  support  cases 
Schlafly  cites,  is  designed  to  protect  cred- 
itors or  the  state — but  certainly  not  the  wife 
If  the  wife  had  not  charged  the  coat,  but  bad 
simply  gone  to  court  and  asked  for  one.  she 
woiUd  have  lost.  And  if  her  husband  had  can- 
celed all  her  charges  (as  he  probably  did) 
afterward,  that  law  wouldn't  insure  her 
rights  to  another  fur  coat. 

"What  Schlafly  didn't  say  was  that  under 
the  same  law,  if  the  husband  had  charged  the 
coat,  the  wife  would  have  had  to  pay."  Pro- 
fessor Areen  added.  "That  law  wouldn't 
change  at  all  under  ERA." 

Purthermore.  while  big  alimony  and  chlld- 
s\mport  payments  may  be  a  reality  In  Schlaf- 
ly's wealthy  social  circles,  the  average  woman 
facing  a  separation  or  divorce  soon  finds  that 
the  "absolute"  right  to  support  shrinks  to  a 
slim  reed  Indeed. 

"Alimony  Is  granted  only  In  a  very  small 
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percentage  of  casee,"  the  Cltleena  Advisory 
Council  o:i  the  Statu:  of  Women  repcrts  not- 
ing that  despite  the  lack  of  research,  a  1965 
survey  of  Judges  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation showed  that  temporarv  alimonv  Is 
awarded  tn  less  than  10  percent  of  caRes  and 
permanent  alimony  in  as  few  as  2  percent  of 
cases.  Moreover,  the  council  continued,  "fa- 
thers by  and  large  are  contributing  less  than 
half  the  support  of  the  children  in  divided 
families"  and  "alimony  and  child-support 
awards  are  very  difficult  to  collect." 

Tou  don't  have  to  be  a  lawyer  to  figure 
out  why  this  Is  true.  Most  families  bar«)y 
scrape  along  on  one  Income.  Obvloualy.  when 
the  famUy  divides  into  two  housebolds.  extra 
income  la  needed,  and  that  means  the  wife 
usually  must  work  outside  the  home.  Pur- 
thermore. most  Judges  are  reluctant  to  im- 
poverish a  husband,  and  often  award  wives 
token  child-support  payments  that  do  not 
reflect  the  actual  cost  In  time  and  money  It 
takes  to  bring  up  chUdren.  And  one  study 
cited  by  the  Cltlzena  Advisory  Council 
showed  that  10  years  after  the  divorce.  87 
percent  of  ex-husbands  had  skipped  out  on 
even  those  meager  obligations. 

ERA.  Schlafly  says,  "will  make  a  wife 
equally  responsible  to  provide  a  home  for  her 
family  and  to  provide  60  percent  of  the  fi- 
nancial support  of  ber  family."  Her  state- 
ment can  tertify  housewives  who  fear  they 
will  be  forced  to  go  out  and  earn  half  the  dol- 
lars their  family  spends.  This  !a  not  the  case. 
ERA  will  not  interfere  with  private  mari- 
tal arrangements.  The  Amendment  will 
change  support  laws  to  provide  a  reciprocal 
right  of  support  between  husbands  and 
v.lves.  Some  states,  such  ils  Pennsylvania  and 
Schlafly's  own  home.  Illinois,  already  have 
reciprocal  rights  of  support.  And  no  one  has 
aeen  a  flood  of  destitute,  abandoned  house- 
wives going  Into  the  unemployment  offloes. 
Purthermore,  contrary  to  Schlafly's  asser- 
tions, courts  already  often  consider  a  wife's 
separate  means  or  earning  capacity  in  set- 
tlinc  support  disputes.  The  fact  is  that  what- 
e\'er  efl'ectlve  protection  dependent  wives  now 
o!:jov  will  not  be  destroyed  by  ERA. 

Far  from  depriving  the  homemaker  of  her 
rlEhts.  ERA  probably  would  enhance  her 
status.  At  present,  the  financial  value  of  the 
homemaker's  contributions  as  housekeeper, 
chlld-ralaer,  hostess,  chattffeur.  and  general 
factotum  Is  not  legally  recognlMd. 

However.  ERA  "will  require  state  laws  to 
recognize  the  contribution  of  the  homemaker 
who  take*  care  of  ber  home  and  family,*'  ac- 
cording to  Common  Cause.  "The  ERA  would 
entitle  the  homemaker  to  financial  support 
in  c,-'mpensi»tlon  for  her  services  as  home- 
maker.  In  this  way,  the  ERA  win  act^mlly 
strengthen  the  dignity  rf  the  homemaker  be- 
ca'.ise  support  laws  win  be  based  on  the  ac- 
tual earning  power  and  contributions  of  each 
5D0U9e.  irstead  of  being  based  slmplv  on 
.''ex.'* 

But  while  ERA  backers  are  mired  In  the 
details  and  comolexltles  of  the  reality  of 
homemaker's  righti,  Schlafly  has  lit  a  new 
flrecracfcer   Thl?  time  It's  the  draft. 

The  ERA  will  "positively,  absolutely,  and 
without  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  doubt 
make  women  subject  to  the  military  draft 
on  the  same  basts  with  men  "  she  warns  the 
legislators,  her  eyes  flashing  a  steely  glint. 
"Women  will  be  sent  into  combat  and  onto 
warshln<(  with  men  and  wUI  be  required  to 
carry  the  same  forty-  or  fifty-pound  paclcs. 
Mothers  will  have  to  be  drafted  on  the  same 
basis  as  fathers  " 

But.  doused  with  facts,  this  little  bomb 
goes  o(f  not  with  a  bang  but  a  flmle  For 
one  thing,  we  now  have  a  volnnteer  army. 
No  one,  male  or  female.  Is  being  drafted. 

Yes.  we  might  have  another  war  and  retn- 
stltute  the  draft.  But  In  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  war  (which  Schlafly  m  her  other 
WTitings    says    Is    imminent),    questions   of 
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the   draft   become   fiomewiiai   academic.   No 
one  would  be  safe. 

The  argument  that  ERA  backers  Jokingly 
call  the  •■potty  problem"  Is  at  the  same  Ju- 
venile lev-el  Schlafly  and  cohoru  warn  that 
ERA  would  outlaw  separate  bathrooms  and 
sleeping  facilities  for  men  and  women  In 
public  places.  However,  nothing  In  ERA  pro- 
hibits sex-segregated  bathrooms,  and  pro- 
ponents argue  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
enunciated  a  constitutional  right  to  privacy 
between  the  ^exes.  Anyway,  don't  these 
people  use  single-sex  bathrooms  on  airplanes? 

Schlafly's  metiiods  are  In  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  a  propagandist  preying  on  the  fears 
of  the  Ul-lnformed  she  has  a  reputation  for 
guts— for  taking  on  au  comers,  which  .<eems 
to  give  her  a  certain  credibility,  i  However, 
she  twice  refused  to  be  Interviewed  by  me, 
even  when  I  suggested  she  come  armed  with 
tape  recorder  and  witnesses.) 

Her  performance  relies  heavily  on  an  adroit 
combination  of  facts.  haU-truths.  overstate- 
ment, and  ml-srepresentatlon.  She  puts  op- 
ponents on  the  defensive  and  then,  with  su- 
preme self-confldence.  repeats  simplistic 
statements  over  and  over.  Most  of  us  Snd  it 
hard  to  believe  that  a  re.spectable-looklng 
matron  might  be  careless  with  the  truth.  To 
cite  a  few  examples  : 

In  Georgia.  Schlafly  warned  that  ERA 
wo'.Ud  eliminate  dower  rights — a  legal  pro- 
vision that  allots  a  man's  estate  to  his  widow. 
In  fact.  Georgia  had  abolUhed  dower  rights 
several  years  eiirller. 

Schlafly  threatens  that  ERA  wUl  do  away 
with  so-called  protective  legislation  for 
women  workers.  In  fact,  this  legislation,  al- 
though often  well  i.itentloned.  tended  to 
protect  women  from  advancement  and  bet- 
ter-paying Jobs  I  For  example,  a  law  "p.-o- 
tecllng  •  women  from  overtime  prevented 
women  from  earning  time-and-a-half  pay 
rates  on  an  eqwal  basis  with  men  I  Such 
iaws  are  already  being  Invalidated  unde" 
Title  vn  of  the  civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
And  under  ERA.  when  a  law  Is  trulv  pro- 
tective. It  can  be  extended  to  both  sexes 
when  It  n  discriminatory.  It  will  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Yet.  for  aU  the  error  of  her  words 
Schlafly's  arguments  are  widely  promiUgated 
They  b>v«  been  reprinted— often  word  for 
word— m  yartouB  ultrarlght  publications 
from  H.  L.  Hunt's  Li/e  Une  Frefdom  Talk- 
to  the  Itfanlon  Forum,  run  bv  Dean  Clarence 
Manlon,  a  John  Birch  Socletv  National 
Council  member:  to  Birch  Socletv  publica- 
tions Her  argtimenu  also  appear  In  local 
l-ewspapers,  Sometlmea  the  storv  Is  attrib- 
uted to  her:  sometimes  a  local  by-Une  Is 
used,  glvmg  the  material  grassroots  "flavor 

Some  experts  believe  that  Schlaflv  and  her 
ultraconservatlve  admirers  are  concerned 
with  far  more  than  the  well-being  of  women. 
The  right  Is  always  looking  for  l.«sues  of  this 
M,  J  ,  '  "^"'^  ^'"^  popular  appeal  and  that 
wui  bring  them  Into  contact  with  segments 
of  opinion  in  the  mainstream."  eiplalni 
Irwin  Suall,  director  of  the  domestic  fact- 
finding department  of  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  Bnal  Brith.  which  carefullv  moni- 
tors extremUt  groups  of  all  political  'persua- 
sions. "Then,  within  that  broBd  context,  they 
try  to  press  their  own  personal  pomt  of  view 
on  other  issues. 

"There  u  no  doubt  that  the  John  Birch 
Society  latched  onto  ERA  because  they 
senj-ed  on  Isstie  they  could  exploit."  Snail 
continued-  "They  got  In  relatively  late  after 
some  of  their  own  members  had  already 
come  out  against  It.  Thev  saw  It  as  an  ave- 
nue to  expand  their  Influence." 

Evidence  In  support  of  this  speculation 
comes  from  Washington  Star  reporter  Isa- 
belle  Shelton.  "In  state  after  state,"  Shelton 
wrote  In  a  recent  article,  "labor  found  that 
the  troops  Mrs.  Schlafly  had  organised  for  a 
bim  campaign  tgalnst  ERA  would  stay  be- 
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bind  I  while  she  w&s  off  In  se&rch  of  more 
conquesta)  to  use  tbelr  newfound  legislative 
know-bow  to  fight  some  of  labor's  pet  pro- 
grams." 

(Until  recently,  Schlafly  has  made  ample 
use  of  the  fact  that  the  AFL-CIO  was  di- 
vided on  ERA  to  assert  that  America's  work- 
Ingwomen  don't  want  the  Amendment,  That 
claim  evaporated  in  October  when  the  na- 
tion's largest  labor  organization  unanimously 
endorsed  ERA  at  Its  tenth  convention — 
thanks  largely  to  extreme  pressure  from 
women  In  the  rank  and  file  and  the  few 
women  In  leadership  positions.) 

The  John  Birch  Society,  of  course,  thinks 
ERA  Is  a  left-wing  plot  and  admits  a  full- 
fledged  effort  to  stop  It.  "Ifs  safe  to  say  that. 
where  E^RA  was  defeated,  the  Birch  Society 
was  Involved."  said  John  F.  McManus.  direc- 
tor of  the  society's  public  relations.  In  a  tele- 
phone Interview. 

According  to  McManus.  the  Birch  Society's 
first  mention  of  ERA  came  in  a  November, 
1973.  article  In  American  Opinitm  by  Birch 
National  Council  member  John  G.  Schmitz. 
Later,  the  Society's  founder  and  director. 
Robert  Welch,  urged  members  to  "plunge  in 
and  help  relegate  this  subxersiTe  proposal  to 
eajly  and  complete  oblivion." 

McManus  reported  that  Birchers  responded 
enthusiastically  to  Welch's  call.  "Many  of  our 
members  have  formed  local  groups  and  have 
taken  on  the  Job  of  organizing."  McManus 
says,  "because  Birch  members  know  how  to 
organize."  Birch  telephone  networks  also 
have  called  legislators  at  strategic  moments 
to  urge  them  to  vote  against  ERA.  McManus 
said.  Tha  networks  are  not  necessarily  identi- 
fied as  Birch -organized. 

Although  the  society's  headquarters  pub- 
licizes Its  opposition  to  ERA.  the  identity 
of  lis  state  and  local  organizers  Is  carefully 
concealed.  The  Birch  origins  of  only  a  few 
local  groups — such  as  Utah's  HOTDOG  (Hu- 
manitarians Opposed  To  Degrading  Our 
Girls)  and  Wisconsin's  POW  fProtect  Our 
Women  I— have  been  revealed  by  the  society. 
McManus  defended  the  secrecy,  saying. 
'We  have  a  poUcy  of  allowing  our  members 
•.o  choose  their  own  techniques.  Were  anx- 
ious to  be  identified  because  we  want  people 
to  know  what  the  John  Birch  Society  la 
doing.  But  If  a  local  citizen  wants  not  to  be 
Identified,  that's  his  affair." 

Helping  the  "local  citizens"  are  85  full- 
time  paid  Birch  organizers  (called  coordl- 
natorst  across  the  counir^-.  "We're  using  their 
talent  and  organizational  abilities  to  oppose 
ERA."  McManus  said.  The  Birch  connections 
of  these  coordinators  are  also  kept  quiet. 

McManus  denied  that  the  national  Birch 
organization  has  sent  funds  to  antl-ERA 
groups.  WhUe  denying  the  existence  of  a 
specific  ERA  war  chest  at  the  national  level, 
McM&nus  said.  "Any  money  that  has  been 
spent  has  been  raised  at  the  local  level.  I 
don't  know  how  much  the  local  societies  have 
spent  but  I  doubt  if  its  been  very  much  " 
He  did.  however,  say  that  the  85  full-time 
organlaers  spend  a  substantial  part  of  the 
society's  »a-mllllon-a-year  budget.  Presum- 
ably, some  of  that  money  could  find  Its  way 
Into  antl-ERA  work. 

"Quality  Is  much  more  important  than 
quantity."  he  continued,  denying  a  heavy 
flnanelal  commitment.  "Tou  don't  need  a 
whole  lot  of  literature,  but  a  few  pieces 
maUed  to  the  right  people  or  just  sitting 
down  and  talking  to  the  right  person  can 
be  very  effective." 

Schlafly's  alleged  John  Birch  Society  con- 
nections have  been  a  subject  of  considerable 
controversy.  In  the  John  Birch  Society  Bul- 
letin In  March,  1960.  Birch  Society  foimder 
and  director  Robert  Welch  praised  Schlafly 
as  a  "very  loyal  member  of  the  John  Birch 
Society."  His  words  have  haunted  Schlafly 
ever  since. 

She  steadfastly  denies  that  she  is  currently 
a  Birch  member,  and  has  said  that  she  was 
not  a  member  in  the  past.  However,  her  state- 
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ments  about  her  I960  status  have  been  less 
than  satisfying,  and  have  led  to  speculation 
ihat  Schlafly  may  have  been  in  fact  an  early 
society  member  but  withdrew  later  to  broad- 
en her  personal  appeal  and  thus  advance  her 
political  ambitious. 

Wben  I  phoned  Schlafly  to  ask  for  an  in- 
terview, she  declined,  and  refused  to  answer 
a  specific  question  about  her  alleged  Birch 
Society  membership  or  to  help  me  check 
other  facts  about  her  career. 

I  asked  McManiu  of  the  Birch  Society 
whether  Welch  stood  by  his  1960  statement 
calling  Schafly  a  'ioyal  member."  "There  is 
nothli^  said  in  the  Bulletin  that  [Welch) 
doesn't  stand  by."  McManus  answered  firm- 
ly- 

However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Schafly  has  had  a  cordial  relationship  with 
the  society. 

For  example,  unlike  Senator  Ooldwater. 
who  denounced  the  John  Birch  Society  and 
rejected  its  support  in  his  1964  Presidential 
campaign.  SchlaBy  has  defended  the  society 
from  attack.  In  1965.  accordmg  to  newspaper 
reports,  she  charged  that  Republicans  who 
denounced  the  John  Birch  Society  were 
"guilty  of  diversionary  and  divisive  tactics.  * 
She  herself  refused  to  take  such  a  step  in 
1967  when  her  alleged  Birch  connections  be- 
came an  Issue  In  her  bliteriy  fought  but  un- 
successful battle  for  the  presidency  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Republican  Women. 

After  candidate  Schlafly  denied  that  she 
held  Birch  membership,  EllzatKth  Fielding, 
then  the  federation's  director  of  public  rela- 
tions, demanded  to  know  why  she  didn't 
"denounce  the  Birch  Society  ...  as  Barry 
Goldwater  has."  Fielding  offered  to  call  a 
press  conference  right  away  so  that  Schalfly 
could  do  so.  But  Schlafly.  who  often  paints 
herself  as  a  Goldwater  conservative,  declined 
to  follow  Ooldwater's  lead. 

For  Its  part,  the  Birch  Society,  while  not 
always  totally  in  agreement  with  Schlafly.  has 
generously  pushed  her  career.  A  Choice  Not 
an  Echo  became  a  best-seJler  at  least  in  part 
due  to  promotion  and  distribution  bv  the 
society.  Later  the  society  called  another  book 
"an  excellent  small  volume."  while  another 
was  "recommended  for  all  adult  education 
courses  in  national  survival"  In  an  ATnerlcan 
Opinion  review.  Robert  Wech  urged  members 
to  buy  yet  another  Schlafly  tract,  saying. 
"You  can  order  it  from  us  by  mail:  and  it  is. 
or  .soon  win  be.  on  sale  at  practically  all  our 
bookstore  tinlts." 

Recently,  of  course.  Welch's  complimentary 
mentions  of  Schlafly's  antl-ERA  activity 
have  been  frequent.  In  December.  1972.  Welch 
recommended  a  Schlafly  newsletter  on  the 
ERA,  calling  her  sutement  "another  excel- 
lent educational  weapon  recently  added  to 
the  anti-Amendment  toolbox."  In  February, 
1973.  Welch  praised  the  antl-ERA  efforts  of 
Schlafly  and  Jacqule  Davision.  (Davison 
heads  Happlnei>s  of  Womanhood.  Inc.,  and 
plans  to  defeat  ERA  and  then  promulgate  the 
doctrine  of  "Fascinating  Womanhood,"  which 
goes  something  like;  "If  you  make  your 
man  your  king,  then  you  are  a  queen."  etc.) 
And  significantly,  in  1973.  Sctilafly  and  her 
husband  J.  Fred  Schlafly  appeared  as  fea- 
tured speakers  at  the  Birch  Socletv's  annual 
God,  Family,  and  Country  Rally. 

Schlafly  has  repeatedly  declared  that  she 
does  not  receive  "one  dime"  frcnn  the  Birch 
Society  or  other  far-right  groups.  Indeed,  she 
told  St.  Louis  Posr  Dispatch  reporter  Patricia 
Rico  that  the  STOP  ERA  flght  "hasn't  cost 
me  anything." 

"I  do  it  right  out  of  my  kitchen."  she  told 
Rice.  'I  don't  go  anywhere  to  give  speecbea 
unless  they  pay  my  fare.  When  I  get  there. 
they  pass  the  hat.  They  buy  reprints  of  my 
report  or  they  run  off  copies  themselves." 

Schlafly's  pin-money  explanation  is  too 
vague  to  satisfy  observers  who  have  seen  her 
antl-ERA  blitz  in  action.  For  one  thing,  her 
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kitchen  must  be  pretty  crowded  since  she 
reportedly  has  two  paid  secretaries. 

Who.  for  example,  paid  for  Schlafly's  visit 
to  Nebraska  last  year  during  that  state's 
rescission  flght?  The  most  visible  antl-ERA 
group  was  the  Omaha  Unit  of  Pro  America. 
Inc..  an  ultra-conservative  national  organiza- 
tion. Schlafly  stayed  overnight  with  the 
group's  president.  Mrs.  T  A.  BJorge.  However, 
Mrs.  BjOTge  told  me  that  Pro  America  did 
not  pay  Schlafly's  plane  fare  and  she  was 
not.  aware  of  anyone  passing  the  bat  to  raise 
Schlafly's  expenses.  And  although  large  quan- 
tities of  anti-ERA  literature  appeared  in 
Nebraska,  Mrs.  BJorge  said  Pro-America  .spent 
less  than  $100  on  the  struggle. 

The  National  Organli^ation  for  Women  ha.-i 
charged  that  the  insurance  industry  was  a 
key  funding  source  m  the  Nebraska  antl- 
ERA  fight.  (ERA  would  prohibit  many  In- 
surance-Industry practices  that  discriminate 
against  women,  and  would  therefore  cut  into 
the  companies*  profits.)  NOW  points  out  that 
State  Senator  Richard  Proud,  who  led  the 
rescission  move,  is  an  employee  of  Mutual  of 
Omaha  and  that  other  antl-ERA  leaders  had 
insurance-industry  connections.  Mutual  of 
Ohama  has  denied  any  participation.  Of 
course.  Schlafly  would  not  agree  to  an  Inter- 
view. I  could  not  determine  for  sure  who,  tf 
anyone,  paid  for  her  Nebraska  trip. 

Schlafly  also  denies  using  her  own  Eagle 
Trust  Fund  to  flght  the  ERA  Eagle  members 
pay  85  a  year  for  dues  and  a  subscription  to 
"The  Phyllis  Schlafly  Report."  her  newsletter. 
Schlafly  puts  the  number  of  Eagle  subscrib- 
ers at  "under  10.000." 

Schlafly  could  end  the  speculation  and 
the  charges  of  right-wing  funding  with  a 
publicly  audited  account  of  STOP  ERA  and 
Eagle  Trust  Fund  finances.  NOW  Is  making 
available  such  an  accounting  of  its  own  ERA 
war  chest,  but  so  far  Schlafly  has  failed  to 
do  the  same. 

Despite  her  lack  of  success  In  previous  bids 
for  national  attention,  she  has  come  far 
fighting  the  ERA.  Because  she  or  her  follow- 
ers demand  equal  time  on  each  occasion  that 
an  ERA  proponent  makes  an  appearance  on 
radio  or  television,  Schlafly  has  made  it  out 
of  the  minor  leagues  of  obscure  right-wing 
publications  and  Into  the  national  media. 

In  some  ways,  she  might  be  called  an 
artiSclal  creation  of  the  fairness  doctrine: 
wherever  the  pro-ERA  views  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  are  presented. 
Schlafly — the  only  nationally  knou-n  spokes- 
woman against  it — Is  brought  out  In  the 
name  of  objectivity. 

Schlafly  19  usipg  her  newfound  celebrity 
to  promote  her  conserA-atlve  views.  Recent- 
Iv,  CBS  gave  her  a  regular  national  forum 
as  one  of  its  commentators  on  "Spectrum."  a 
network  radio  and  television  editorial  series. 

Schlafly  can  expect  stiffer  opposition  on 
women's  Issues  in  the  future.  ERA  backers 
are  now  gearing  up  with  an  educational  cam- 
paign to  counter  Schlafly-style  rhetoric  In 
states  that  haven't  ratified. 

As  the  proponents  look  up  the  cases  Sch- 
lafly cites  and  check  on  her  facts,  she  will 
doubltless  move  onward  to  new  cases  and 
new  facts. 

In  fact,  Phyllis  Schafly's  description  of 
the  ERA  as  a  "terminal  case"  should  en- 
courage ERA  backers.  In  1971,  for  instance, 
she  urged  Nixon  to  bow  out  in  favor  of 
Reagan :  she  had  a  poll,  she  said,  proving  that 
Richard  Nixon  could  not  win. 

So  much  for  the  Schlafly  instinct  and  re- 
search. Once  we  understand  her  methods, 
we  can  cure  Schlafly-shock.  Women  across 
the  country  have  been  working  hard  for 
ERA.  And  this  Amendment — the  most  im- 
portant legislation  for  women  since  suf- 
frage— can  and  will  be  passed. 

(Lisa  Cronln  Wohl  Is  a  free-lance  writer. 
She  supports  the  ERA.  but  does  not  plan, 
as  Schlafly   fears,   "a  total   assault  on   the 
family,  on  marriage  and  on  children.") 
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CONSUMER  ADVOCATE  FLORENCE 
RICE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31,  2974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  consumer 
education  is  a  hot  issue  these  days.  In 
minority  communities,  it  has  always 
been  an  issue.  Because  they  lacked  both 
information  and  power,  blacks  and  other 
minorities  allowed  themselves  to  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  companies  and 
stores.  But  things  are  changing.  As  in 
other  areas  of  politics  and  power,  blacks 
are  making  headway  in  the  field  of  con- 
sumer education.  In  New  York  City,  the 
driving  force  behind  this  progress  is  an 
energetic,  committed  consumer  advocate 
named  Florence  Rice. 

Ms.  Rice  has  been  working  to  protect 
consumers  for  more  than  a  decade,  and 
has  achieved  tangible  success  in  increas- 
ing their  awareness  of  how  to  protect 
their  Interests.  I  commend  Ms.  Rice's  ef- 
forts, and  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
following  article  about  the  opening  of 
her  second  consumer  education  center: 
Praise     fob     HAP-trM     "People's     Advocate" 

Marks     Opening     of     Second     CONSDsiEa 

Office 

(By   Charlayue   Hunter) 

In  a  small,  cramped  storefront  in  Harlem. 
Federal,  state  and  city  officials  and  a  few 
"arch-enemy  friends"  Joined  Florence  Rice 
yesterday  in  opening  her  second  consumer- 
education  center  uptown. 

Mrs.  Rice,  who  organized  the  Harlem  Con- 
sumer Education  Council.  Inc..  in  1963,  and 
has  been  active  in  a  range  of  consumer  prob- 
lems since,  was  praised  as  a  "ploaeer  *  and  a 
people's  advocate"  and  as  someone  who  "puts 
any  money  she  gets  back  Into  the  commu- 
nity." 

In  turn,  she  pledged  to  continue  her  bat- 
tles In  the  consumer  arena,  particularly  her 
long-standing  ones  with  the  utility  com- 
panies 

Before  the  informal  opening  ceremonies. 
guests  who  preferred  the  heat  outside  to  the 
heat  inside  talked  about  Mrs.  Rice  and  her 
tireless  efforts,  often  without  remuneration, 
on  behalf  of  poor  people. 

UDZD    BT    UBBAN    COAtlTION 

"Any  money  she  gets  she  puts  back  into 
the  community."  said  Luther  GatUng.  execu- 
tive asaL-itant  to  Eugene  Callendar.  president 
of  the  New  York  Urban  Coalition.  Both  he 
and  Mr.  Callendar  said  that  the  coalition  had 
been  helping  Mrs.  Rice  for  the  last  year,  and 
that  they  planned  to  help  her  draw  up  a 
proposal  to  some  foundations. 

"She  needs  at  least  $50,000  a  year  to  do 
Just  the  bare-bones  work  in  consumer  edu- 
cation," Mr.  Catling  said. 

"She  can't  get  any  money  because  of  what 
she's  doing"  Mr.  Callendar  said.  "She's  a  real 
people's  advocate"  before  the  state  Public 
Service  Commission  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  "If  you  have  a  problem  with 
your  phone  bill  or  your  gas  bill,  you  don't 
call  Con  Edison  or  the  phone  company,  you 
call  Florence." 

Others,  who  asked  not  to  be  identified,  said 
that  Mrs.  Rice  had  turned  down  offers  of 
grants  from  Consolidated  Edison  and  the 
telephone  company. 

OLK-EO    BT    OUNNTNQS 

Mrs.  Rloe,  who  over  the  years  has  been  out- 
spoken at  hearings  and  public  forums  about 
billing  practices  and  complaint  procedures 
of  the  major  utuity  companies,  said  that  she 
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had  found  that  "people  In  this  area" — Upper 
Manhattan— were  "stlU  baving  to  pay  exor- 
bitant deposits,  and  there's  a  lot  of  estimate 
billing  and  people  getting  dunning  letters 
saying  they've  got  to  pay  immediately," 

Among  those  ottending  the  opening  at 
1956  Amsterdam  Avenue  at  157th  Street  were 
Attorney  General  Louis  J.  Lefkowitz,  Richard 
Glvens.  region  Federal  Trade  Commissioner, 
and  Consumer  Affairs  Commissioner  Elinor 
Guggenhelmer.  both  of  whom  pledged  their 
support  to  Mrs.  Rice's  efforts. 

Also  present  were  representatives  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission,  the  Telephone 
Company  and  Con  Edison,  which  Mrs.  Rice 
described  as  "my  arch-enemy  friends." 

"We're  going  to  take  care  of  Florence's  peo- 
ple." said  Waymon  Dunn,  deputy  assistant  to 
the  chairman  of  Con  Edison. 

"We're  going  to  take  care  of  all  the  people. 
honey,  because  I'm  going  to  send  them  to 
you."  Mrs.  Rice  replled. 

Mrs.  Guggenhelmer  said,  however,  that  she 
was  "worried  about  consumer  offices  that  are 
not  hooked  Into  offices  that  help  ihem  do 
something." 

"A  lot  of  them  are  confusing  the  consumer 
about  where  you  can  get  governmental  ac- 
tion, and  where  you  can  go  and  talk  to  a 
friend,"  she  said.  Florence  is  education.  She 
isn't  saying  that  she's  the  comploint  resolu- 
tion center." 

One  such  agency,  a  branch  office  of  the 
Manhattan  District  Attorney's  office  at  55 
West  l25th  Street,  was  established  last 
month,  specifically  to  handle  cases  involving 
thefts  by  deceit  and  defrauding  consumers 

122    CASES    IN    MONTH 

Figures  released  by  District  Attorney  Rich- 
ard H.  Kuh  yesterday  showed  that  the  agency 
had  handled  122  complainU  in  Us  first 
month,  16  of  them  Involving  allegations  of 
crime. 

Of  that  number,  13  are  being  Investigated 
further  on  possible  charges  of  harrassment. 
fraud,  false  advertising  and  larcency.  The 
remaining  number  involving  civil  problems 
were  referred  to  "more  appropriate  agencies," 
along  with  WMCA's  Call  for  Action  program 

"A  starting  volume  of  30  complaints  a  week 
between  June  10  and  July  9  demonstrates 
that  district  attorneys  throughout  the  coun- 
try should  take  their  offices  to  the  people," 
Mr.  Kuh  oald  In  a  statement  released  to  the 
press. 

Mr  Kuh  estimated  that  the  figure  "will 
.spring  upward."  as  more  people  learn  about 
the  office,  which  Is  on  the  llth  fioor  of  the 
Charles  A.  Vincent  Building  on  125th  Street 
near  Lenox  Avenue.  It  la  open  dally  from 
9:30  A.M.  to  6  PM.,  and  on  Saturdays  until 
1  P.M. 


LUBBOCK.  TEX..  JOB  TRAINING 
PROGRAM  A  SUCCESS 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF  racAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31,  197i 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Leon 
Sulliv&n  ha£  done  an  outstanding  job  tn 
behalf  of  the  underprivileged  youth  and 
citizens  otherwise  of  our  country.  He 
established  what  is  known  as  the  Oppor- 
tunities IndustrialUatlon  Center — OIC — 
back  in  1963  from  a  pilot  project  in  job 
training  and  placement  in  Philadelphia. 
OIC  has  grown  to  include  centers  In  6 
foreign  countries  and  boasts  some  110 
centers  in  43  States.  The  job  retention 
rate  for  graduates  Is  an  amazing  85  per- 
cent. 
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The  July  1974  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  carries  an  ardcle  about  Dr.  Sul- 
livan and  the  OIC  program.  Reference 
i£  made  in  the  article  to  a  very  successful 
OIC  unit  in  my  home  town  of  Lubbock, 
Tex.  I  quote  the  following  excerpt  from 
the  article: 

Out  on  the  Great  Plains,  at  Lubboclt. 
Texas,  1  found  OIC  operating  In  an  aban- 
doned supermarket  converted  Into  a  big  open 
classroom,  with  a  day  nursery  for  small  chil- 
dren. Sparked  by  the  Bev.  AUen  L.  Davis, 
the  Lubboclt  OIC  serves  blacks  (48  percent). 
ChlcanoB  (3e  percent)  and  whites  (16  per- 
cent). About  a  quarter  are  an  welfare.  One 
ex-Btudent  is  a  4«-year-old  rather  ol  eight, 
who  Is  now  worlclng  his  way  through  col- 
lege as  a  printer,  after  getting  his  start  at 
OIC.  A  mother  of  five,  with  a  tenth-grade 
education,  trained  at  OIC  to  be  a  sales  clerlt. 
and  Is  now  earning  $330  a  month  instead 
of  drawing  tlOS-a-month   welfare. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Dr.  Sullivan, 
Reverend  Davis,  and  many  others  who 
have  worked  long  and  hard  over  the 
years  In  behalf  of  those  who  want  to 
help  themselves,  * 


REVITALIZING  THE  SYSTEM 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

0»  MASSACH'USBTTS 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Julv  31,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  by  Richard 
Trout.  TRB.  which  appeared  in  the  July 
20  edition  of  the  New  Republic.  Mr. 
Trout  raises  an  Issue  which  should  be 
of  central  concern  to  our  country — the 
absence  of  governmental  responsibility 
and  accountability. 

The  United  States  Is  now  suffering 
from  ftmdamental  problems  which  de- 
mand Immediate  and  effective  action.  We 
face  a  skyrocketing  inflation  combined 
with  high  unemployment,  an  environ- 
mental crisis,  shortage  in  energy  and 
food,  and  an  executive  branch  which  has 
lost  its  ability  to  lead.  Our  Government 
ill  turn,  has  proved  unable  or  unwilling 
to  deal  with  these  pressing  issues.  One 
party  controls  the  executive  while  an- 
other controls  the  legislature.  The  result 
is  a  mutual  check  which  either  leaves 
legislation  at  a  standstill  or  waters  it 
down  to  such  a  degree  that  it  lacks  any 
authority. 

Mr.  Trout  presents  a  convincing  ar- 
g)iment  for  establishing  a  more  respon- 
sive governmental  system.  In  every  oth- 
er democracy  In  the  world,  government  Is 
held  accountable  for  its  actions  and  for 
Inaction.  Thus,  if  It  meets  with  popular 
disapproval  it  will  quickly  and  efficiently 
be  removed  from  office  and  be  replaced 
by  a  party  which  has  a  public  mandate 
to  act. 

Mr.  Trout  poses  the  question.  "Who's 
in  control?"  This  question  can  only  be 
answered  through  responsive  and  ac- 
countable leadership.  Until  such  change 
comes  about,  we  must  brace  ourselves  for 
more  of  the  same,  ineffective  leadership 
which  is  unable  to  deal  with  our  coun- 
try's basic  problems. 
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I  would  commend  TRBs  column  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  the 
text  follows : 

(Prom  TRB,  July  20, 1974) 

TUBBTLENCl  AHXAD 

With  a  parliamentary  Eyst«m  like  Canada's 
the  United  States  could  have  dealt  with  Wat- 
ergate two  months  after  it  was  discovered. 
With  our  rigid  government  we  have  Instead 
reached  a  point  of  public  helplessness  that 
Is  demeaning  to  a  great  nation.  It  Is  not 
merely  demeaning  but  dangerous.  We  face 
extraordinary  shocks  on  the  economic  front 
and  the  President  evidently  does  not  know 
what  to  do.  nor  Is  there  any  quick  way  of 
replacing  him.  There  Is  Impeachment,  of 
course,  but  that  Is  reserved  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  and  simple  economic 
muddleheadedneas  does  not  meet  the  for- 
mula. There  la  no  lack-of-confidenc«  vote  in 
our  system  that  can  get  an  election  and  o\lst 
an  Inept  leader,  there  is  no  arrangement 
whereby  a  poutlcal  part  Itself  can  readUy 
change  Its  spokesman  as  the  Progressive  Con- 
servative party  in  Canada  !.■!  now  preparing 
to  do  with  the  unfortunate  Robert  Stanfleld 
after  his  defeat  In  last  week's  election.  No, 
we  are  helpless,  as  James  Sundqulst  of  Brook- 
ings put  It.  recalling  the  discredited  Bntlsb 
Prime  Minister  who  sought  to  appease  Hit- 
ler. "Under  our  system,  a  NevUle  Chamber- 
lain would  stay  In  office  for  his  full  term  even 
If  that  meant  losing  a  war,  and  the  very 
freedom  of  the  nation." 

We  need  a  more  flexible  system.  For  exam- 
ple, Sen  WUllam  Pulbrlght,  who  has  headed 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  longer  than 
anybody  else.  Is  a  national  asset.  But  he  was 
defeated  in  a  local  primary  and  must  go. 
Why  should  a  man  like  Fulbrlght — or  some 
equivalent  senator  m  the  same  fli  on  the 
conservative  side — be  lost  under  a  rigid  sys- 
tem, and  not  run  from  some  other  con- 
stituency, from  some  safe  seat,  to  give  Con- 
gress the  benefit  of  his  continuing  ex- 
perience? 

It  Is  stunning  to  cross  the  line  that  sepa- 
rates the  United  States  and  Catuda  and  find 
the  Idea  of  transferable  legislative  constitu- 
encies unthinkable  In  the  former  and  taken 
for  granted  In  the  latter.  Mr.  Stanflold  has 
]u3t  run  from  a  district  In  central  Halifax  In 
Nova  Scotia— he  doesn't  live  there.  Prime 
Minister  Pierre  Elliot  Trudeau  Is  elected  from 
the  Mount  Royal  district  of  Montreal— he 
doesn't  live  there  either.  Thev  are  glad  to 
have  famous  men  to  elect. 

There  are  two  dangers  of  Watergate  one 
that  Mr.  Nixon  will  ride  out  Impeachment 
in  which  case  the  great  sword  that  the 
Pounding  Fathers  forged  for  the  Constitu- 
tion wm  rust  and  be  forgotten:  the  other 
that  he  wUl  be  Unpeached.  and  the  Nation 
wUl  say.  "See.  now  we  have  solved  the  Nixon 
problem  and  we  can  forget  Watergate  as  soon 
as  possible!"  Of  the  two.  the  latter  possibility 
could  be  the  more  dangerous  If  it  throws 
away  the  experience  we  hare  gained  and 
what  might  be  the  last  chance  of  some  per- 
manent reform. 

The  dominance  of  the  presidency  over 
Congress  and  courts  seems  lUiely  to  be 
checked  now  for  a  whUe  whatever  happens 
because  Mr.  Nixon  has  overreached  himself 
and  been  too  arrogant.  But  the  same  proc- 
ess is  apt  to  begin  again  after  a  while  be- 
cause the  Nation  needs  a  strong  leader  and 
will  achieve  It  In  one  way  or  another 

Suppose  the  futiu-e  man  in  the  White 
House  had  the  charisma  that  Mr.  NUon  lacks 
the  demagoguery  of  Huey  Long,  the  effron- 
tery of  Joe  McCarthy,  the  racism  of  Oeorge 
Wallace,  and  pushed  bis  power  In  the  paths 
Mr.  Nixon  has  pointed  out— Impoundment 
executive  privilege,  national  security,  war- 
rantless wiretaps,  sale  of  ambassadorships, 
falsification  of  cables,  favors  for  campaign 
funds,  burglary,  spying  and  all  the  rest.  Could 
we  depend  on   the  device  of  Impeachment 
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alone  to  handle  the  matter?  Really,  wouldn't 
It  be  simpler  to  adopt  a  coUectlzed  parUa- 
mentary  government  or  some  partial  adapta- 
tion of  It?  Half  a  dozen  proposals  are  now 
In  Congress, 

The  United  States  would  never  accept  par- 
liamentary "Instabuity,"  It  Is  argued,  like 
that  In  Canada;  It  breeds  coalition  govern- 
ments. It  Is  odd  to  hear  the  latter  argument 
advance.  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  has  Just 
been  reelected  with  a  fresh  mandate,  and 
presumably  he  can  govern  for  the  next  four 
years  with  collective  party  responslbiuty. 

Things  are  different  In  Washington.  I  do 
not  mean  Watergate.  One  party  controls  the 
White  House,  a  rival  party  controls  the  legis- 
lature and  the  emphasis  Is  on  negativism. 
Ah  yes.  you  say.  but  this  Is  the  exception. 
Not  at  all.  In  the  last  46  years  the  control  of 
Congress  and  the  White  House  has  been  split 
16  years,  or  one-third  of  the  time. 

Often  you  hear  It  said  with  smug  self- 
satisfaction.  "So  what?  Divided  government 
Is  good:  one  party  will  watch  the  other;  the 
sound  men  of  business  will  l)e  the  real  rulers: 
this  means  less  government  interference.  The 
fewer  laws  the  better." 

Business  certainly  Is  powerful.  But  In  the 
real  pinch  can  government  act?  You  could 
find  no  better  example  than  the  terrible 
problem  of  Inflation  at  the  present  time.  All 
around  the  world  today  the  economic  warn- 
ing signs  are  flashing:  "Buckle  seat  belts, 
turbulence  ahead!"  It  Is  the  most  serious  In- 
ternational Inflation  in  history.  How  badly 
America  needs  a  leader  It  can  trust! 

Last  week  Herbert  Stein,  chairman  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers,  called 
the  American  economy  "very  strong,"  but 
also  acted  like  the  watchful  airline  hostess 
who  doesn't  want  to  frighten  anybody  but 
wants  to  be  sure  everybody  is  tucked  In: 

"We  have  no  easy  way  out  of  this.  I  think 
we  have  to  be  prepared  lo  continue  for  a  long 
time.  I  think  In  terms  of  years,  not  months — 
three,  foiir  years,  and  more  or  less  Indefi- 
nitely, we  have  to  foUow  a  policy  of  much 
greater  discipline." 

In  Herbert  Hoover's  Great  Depression  there 
was  a  Commerce  Department  economist 
named  Julius  Klein.  Mr.  Hoover  would  see 
prosperity  Just  around  the  corner,  and  Klein 
would  explain  why.  The  sImUarttles  are 
rather  striking: 

Said  Jtuius  Klein  In  '29. 
"I'm  confident  there's  no  decline!" 
Said  Herbert  Stein,  "Hew  to  the  line. 
Well  all  be  fine  by  '79." 

Dr.  Stein  says  the  real  blame  for  InOatlon 
is  with  the  American  public — they  rejected 
"tax  increases."  It  Is  an  astonishing  state- 
ment for  the  aide  of  Mr.  Nixon  who  pledged 
In  1972:  "My  goal  la  not  only  no  tax  Increase 
but  no  tax  Increase  for  the  next  four  years." 

Tighten  your  seat  belts,  turbulence  ahead. 
Who's  at  the  controls? 


TRIBUTE  TO  ERNEST  AND  ROSE 
SAMUELS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  FLoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31,  1974 
Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
event  that  took  place  In  the  State  of 
Israel  was  a  most  appropriate  form  of 
recognition  for  one  of  our  unique  men 
in  the  13th  District  of  Florida. 

At  a  time  when  most  see  the  tran- 
quility of  retirement,  Ernie  Samuels  has 
not  sought  but  has  accepted  many  re- 
sponsibilities   in    our    community.    As 
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chairman  of  the  Condominium  Executive 
Council  of  Florida,  he  was  a  leader  in  the 
legislative  battle  for  the  rights  of  his 
fellow  condominium  owners.  He  has  also 
been  a  leader  in  the  effort  to  protect  our 
air  and  water. 

In  light  of  his  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment, it  is  fit  and  proper  that  to  honor 
his  successful  fundralsing  effort  for 
Israel  in  the  October  fight  for  survival, 
there  now  exists  in  Israel  a  Point  East 
Ernest  and  Rose  Forest. 

The  text  of  the  news  items  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Jewish  Floridlan  of  July  12, 
1974,  is  as  follows: 

JNF  PotwT  East  Pn,GBiMAGE  to  Israel 

.\  most  Impressive  pilgrimage,  comprised 
of  47  delegates,  traveled  to  Kfar  Hachorshlm 
to  dedicate  the  Point  East  Ernest  and  Rose 
Forest  In  the  Governor  Askew  Park  Forest. 
This  memorable  event  will  linger  for  a  long 
time  as  a  testimonial  of  love  and  respect  to 
the  great  leader  of  Point  East,  Mr.  Erneet 
Samuels,  who  has  become  a  legend  In  his 
own  time  In  this  great  condominium. 

Attending  the  ceremony  from  Miami  Beach 
was  Judge  Zev  W.  Kogan,  President,  JNF 
Southern  Region,  who  came  especially  to  pay 
tribute  on  this  great  occasion  to  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Samuels,  and  to  share  with  them  and  with 
the  pUgrlmage  the  Joy  of  this  great  day. 
Representing  the  Keren  Kayemeth  was  Mr. 
Tldhar  of  the  American  desk. 

It  Is  good  that  Ernie  and  Rose  were 
accompanied  by  so  many  of  their  sup- 
porters and  workers  from  Point  East, 
who  have  helped  him  make  that  con- 
dominium development  maintain  a  lead- 
ership position  in  south  Florida. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP   WrW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  July  31,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
received  a  copy  of  an  editorial  which  was 
delivered  over  WGSM  radio  on  July  20, 
1974.  The  editorial  points  out  several 
major  congressional  achievements  dur- 
ing the  last  session  and  helps  to  docu- 
ment that  we  have  been  diligent  and  con- 
structive In  our  work.  Editorials  like  this 
will  help  to  dispel  the  post-Watergate 
myth  that  Congress  is  not  doing  any- 
thing positive.  I  am  sure  that  the  follow- 
ing editorial  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues : 

Congressional  Achi£\'ements 

Congress  never  had  tt  so  bad.  The  public 
seems  to  have  the  Idea  that  their  Represent- 
atives aren't  doing  anything.  Perhaps  because 
the  President  keeps  talking  about  getting 
back  to  the  business  of  the  country  as  though 
nothing's  happening  In  the  Senate  and  House 
and  because  the  nation  Is  leaderless  at  the 
Executive  level. 

Worst  of  all,  Watergate,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  seems  to  have  rubbed  off  more  on 
Congress  than  on  the  President  where  it  be- 
longs. A  recent  poll  show  72%  of  the  Amer> 
lean  people  thought  Congress  was  doing  a 
bad  Job.  The  truth  probably  ts  most  people 
dont  know  what  kind  of  a  job  Congress 
does.  During  this  sesslcn  the  Congress  passed 
a  milestone  bill,  called  the  Budget  Control 
and  Anti-Impoundment  Act.  which  not  only 
has  a  built  In  spending  limitations  and  pri- 
orities, but  provides  that  each  governmental 
program  must  be  cut  a  pro  rata  percentage 
whenever  expenditures  exceed  revenues. 
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The  President  can  no  longer  pick  out  a 
program,  supported  by  the  Congress  that  he 
opposes  and  withhold  funds,  arbitrarily,  from 
that  one  area  of  concern.  Two  fuU  Con- 
gressional Committees  worked  an  entire  year 
on  that  legislation  also  called  the  Percy/ 
Ervln/Muskle  Bill.  There  were  few  public 
hearings  or  emotional  exchanges,  little  radio 
and  television  coverage.  Private  interests 
were  well  represented  at  the  hearings,  but 
no  public  hearings.  This  Is  legislation  Im- 
portant to  every  citizen,  to  everyone  who  pays 
taxes. 

Other  Congressional  accomplishments  in- 
clude the  War  Powers  resolution  which  pro- 
vides that  no  United  States  troops  can  be 
committed  to  foreign  wars,  by  any  President. 
lor  more  than  a  short  period,  without  Con- 
gressional approval.  Additionally.  Congress 
passed  a  pension  reform  bill,  insuring  private 
pension  plans,  a  Social  Security  increase  of 
11 '7.  the  55  mph  speed  limit,  the  Alaskan 
pipeline,  unprecedented  funds  for  energy  re- 
search and  a  new  agriculture  bUl  that  is 
sending  farm  subsidies  down  from  4  billion 
dollars  to  2  billion  dollars  this  year  and  460 
million  next  year.  What  It  really  says  to 
farmers  Is — Grow  as  much  as  you  can. 

Still  on  the  Congressional  agenda,  among 
pressing  concerns  undone,  remain  Election 
Campaign  Reform  and  Internal  Congres- 
sional Reform,  but  the  Congressional  Report 
Card  Is  not  nearly  as  empty  or  as  poor  as 
the  American  people  seem  to  think.  With 
254  sub-committees  and  37  standing  conunlt- 
tees,  it's  sometimes  difficult  to  separate  the 
legislative  wheat  from  the  chaff.  Certainly, 
a  limitation  of  Presidential  war  powers. 
budget  control  and  increased  fcod  supply  are 
commendable  and  progressive  moves  for 
which  Congress  should  receive  credit  rather 
than  criticism. 


ROY  EARL  MUIXIN— GO-PER 
FIRST  CLASS 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  31,  1974 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  announce  today  that 
I  am  losing  the  senior  member  of  the 
staff  team  which  I  have  relied  upon  so 
strongly  during  two  campaigns  and  my 
first  term  In  office. 

I  am  speaking  of  Roy  Mullln.  whom 
few  of  you  know  because  he  works  in 
my  district  office  in  Grand  Prairie.  We 
are  losing  Roy  through  circumstances 
none  of  iis  could  have  anticipated,  know- 
ing him  as  long  and  well  as  we  have. 
Roy  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  by 
a  major  university. 

We  just  sort  of  acquired  Roy.  Shortly 
after  I  announced  as  a  candidate  for 
Congress  In  1972.  he  wandered  into  the 
campaign  office  and  said  he  wanted  to 
help.  For  a  while,  because  of  tabe  braces 
on  his  teeth,  his  long  hair  and  big  glasses. 
we  wondered  whether  he  really  was  of 
our  world. 

But.  by  virtue  of  "just  being  there." 
Roy  ascended  to  the  exalted  role  of  go- 
fer. He  would  go  for  this  and  go  for  that 
or  for  anj'thlng  we  needed.  It  took  a 
while  for  his  talent  to  sink  in — you  all 
know  how  hectic  campaigns  can  be.  But 
we  came  to  realize  that  Roy  had  an  un- 
canny ability  to  solve  problems. 

One  time  we  needed  a  television  set, 
for  example. 
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Mature,  educated,  sophisticated  peo- 
ple ranted  and  raved  about  this  need 
while  Roy  stood,  nurturing  his  Prince 
Valiant  hairdo.  In  the  comer. 

The  campaign  leaders  never  solved  the 
problem  of  the  television  set,  because 
suddenly  one  appeared. 

"Where  did  it  come  from?"  we  asked. 

An  extensive  search  turned  up  Roy. 
When  pressed  upon  just  how  he  solved 
the  momentous  problem  of  the  day,  Roy 
said.  "Well,  I  Just  went  down  to  the 
Seven/Eleven  and  rented  it." 

Roy's  simple  and  direct  approach  to 
problem-solving  flowered  and  flourished 
and  we  came  to  appreciate  it.  All  we  had 
to  do  was  tell  Roy  what  we  needed,  care- 
fully avoid  specific  questions  about  how 
he  was  going  to  do  it,  and  whatever  it 
was  would  get  done. 

All  this  talent,  and  Roy  didn't  cost 
anything!  All  we  had  to  do  was  feed  him. 
Now  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  something 
else  again.  Roy  Is  stringbean  thin,  bi  t 
he  has  the  greatest  capacity  I  have  ever 
seen  for  hamburgers,  peanut  butter, 
balogna,  pie,  cake,  beans — food,  any  kind 
of  food! 

All  over  the  24th  District,  they  looked 
forward  to  my  appearance  at  bake 
sales — not  for  me,  or  a  chance  to  visit 
with  a  candidate,  but  because  Roy  would 
buy  them  out!  If  they  were  serving  free 
food,  we  would  get  kicked  out. 

When  the  campaign  was  over  and 
done — and  successful — Roy  received  his 
reward.  He  was  assigned  to  temporarv- 
duty  In  Washington  for  familiarization 
and  to  attend  the  swearing  in  ceremony 
as  I  became  a  Member  of  this  body. 

When  Roy  returned  to  Texas,  it  de- 
veloped that  our  ofBce  could  not  function 
without  him  and  his  special  abilities. 
Since  he  continued  to  haunt  our  office 
each  day  after  school  and  on  Saturdays, 
I  gave  him  a  part-time  position  on  the 
staff.  The  position  paid  very  little  money 
but  carried  an  elevated  title  as  "congres- 
sional go-fer,  first  class." 

There  has  never  been  any  doubt  that 
he  has  fulfilled  all  his  responsibilities  in 
an  outstanding  way — despite  the  fact 
that  his  memos  sometimes  are  a  little 
sticky  with  peanut  butter. 

Roy  has  made  another  important  con- 
tribution to  my  operation.  My  adminis- 
trative assistant,  executive  secretary,  dis- 
trict coordinator,  legislative  assistant, 
field  assistants,  case  workers,  and  secre- 
taries, have  all  at  one  time  or  another 
been  humbled  when  Roy  invoked  his 
privilege  of  seniority.  He  even  wrote  me  a 
memorandum  once,  reminding  me  of  his 
senior  status  on  staff. 

I  hope  you  can  tell  how  much  we  all 
love  and  respect  Roy  Mullln  from  the 
light  nature  of  these  remarks.  One  has 
to  respect  a  man  to  kid  him. 

To  me.  Roy  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  kind  of  young  people  we  have  so 
many  of.  and  hear  so  little  nbout.  These 
are  quiet  young  people  who  look  at  the 
world  they  live  in  and  decide  to  get  in- 
volved, to  do  what  they  can.  and  to  make 
an  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  the 
system  which  governs,  and  how  it  oper- 
ates. 

Roy  was  in  high  school  when  he  de- 
cided to  get  Involved  in  a  political  cam- 
paign. I  am  eternally  grateful  that  he 
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picked  mine.  I  probably  learned  more 
from  Roy  than,  he  has  from  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have  a  vacancy 
In  our  Orand  Prairie  district  office  for 
one  "congressional  go-fer."  Starting  sal- 
ary will  be  low  and  the  working  stand- 
ard.'! will  be  high — Roy  Mullln  estab- 
lished them.  I  do  not  really  think  that  It 
will  stay  vacant  long  because  there  are 
many  other  young  deserving  youngsters 
that  are  also  seeking  to  become  involved 
within  the  system.  After  proving  himself. 
he  too  Kill  be  eligible  for  inservice  pro- 
motion to  "Congressional  Qo-Per — First 
Cla.'a." 


HELP  FOR  TENANTS  AT  LONG  LAST 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1974 
Mr.  PODELL  Mr  Speaker,  a  major 
problem  f.-jclnij  the  urban  dweller  has 
been  the  inabihty  of  municipalities  to 
maintain  quality  housing.  In  New  York 
Ctly.  by  the  end  of  1968.  18  percent  of 
the  total  stock  and  29  percent  of  the 
rent  controlled  stock  was  classified  as 
substandard.  This  was  unacceptable  In 
1968  and  intolerable  today.  Many  stnjc- 
tuially  sound  buildings  are  in  du-irepair, 
and  more  are  on  their  way  to  this  un- 
fortunate state.  New  housing  cannot 
meet  all  the  needs  of  housing  and  is  not 
a  solution  In  itself. 

One  need  only  drive  through  the  city  to 
find  former  beautiful  neighborhoods  de- 
caying merely  because  ov.-ners  of  prop- 
erty have  failed  to  maintain  them. 
Apartment  houses  are  becoming  slums 
because  landlords  have  refused  to  keep 
them  in  a  state  of  repair  and  because  the 
cities  have  Insufficient  funds  to  enforce 
housing  codes. 

As  a  result,  neighborhoods  are  being 
torn  down  and  in  their  place,  erector-set 
type  projects  arc  being  built,  which  are 
slowly  becoming  the  slums  of  the  future. 
If  we  are  to  preserve  the  middle  class 
neighborhoods  of  our  cities,  we  must  pre- 
vent landlords  from  milking  the  prop- 
erty and  force  them  to  keep  them  mod- 
em, attractive,  and  in  keeping  with  the 
needs  of  the  neighborhood. 

Unless  we  do  this,  ihe  Boroughs  of 
Brooklyn  and  Queens  win  soon  look  like 
the  war  torn  areas  of  the  Bronx,  and  this 
must  not  happen. 

To  this  end.  I,  together  with  every  New 
York  City  member  of  the  congressional 
delegation,  from  both  parties,  have  Intro- 
duced a  bUl  which  will  once  and  for  all 
afford  the  tenants  of  our  city  a  place 
to  bring  their  complaints,  provide  them 
with  a  code  of  uniformity,  and  laws  that 
will  strictly  enforce  the  preservation  of 
existing  housing 

More  specifically,  the  major  provisions 
of  this  legislation  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  training,  employment  and 
compensation  of  housing  inspectors  and 
personnel; 

Second.  The  establishment  of  housing 
courts  for  dealing  with  buflding  viola- 
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tlons.  other  controversies  and  criminal 
penalties;  and 

Third.  The  development  and  improve- 
ment of  housing  codes  and  related  code 
enforcement  programs. 

The  aUocation  of  the  distribution  of 
funds  will  be  90  percent  Federal  and 
10  percent  State,  city,  or  municipaUty. 
The  appropriation  for  this  legislation 
Is  $400  mUlion. 

This  legislation  is  desperately  needed 
by  cities  and  municipalities  throughout 
the  country,  more  particularly  by  New 
York  City,  more  particularly  by  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn.  If  we  are  to  pre- 
serve the  neighborhood,  we  must  once 
and  for  all  prevent  its  decay.  This  legls- 
tion  will  be  the  first  giant  step  in  that 
direction  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  in  Its  support. 


July  31,  197 U 


ALL  IS  SILENT 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLOKIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1974 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  coun- 
try has  recently  seen  the  end  of  our  in- 
volvement in  the  longest  war  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.  The  cost  in  lives  of 
yoimg  and  brave  men.  as  well  as  in  the 
money  which  was  so  desperately  needed 
for  programs  to  improve  the  lives  of  our 
citizens  here  at  home,  is  incalculable.  Our 
country  has  been  involved  in  other  bloody 
conflicts,  the  memories  of  which  are 
deeply  etched  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
all  of  us,  especially  our  brave  men  who 
were  on  the  fields  of  battle.  One  such  in- 
dividual is  now  a  member  of  our  Capitol 
Hill  Police  Force  and  while  he  keeps 
watch  at  his  appointed  post  here  in  the 
Cannon  Building,  his  thoughts  sometimes 
lake  him  back  to  those  scenes  of  horror 
that  he  witnessed  during  World  War  II. 
He  has  put  some  of  these  memories  into 
poems  which  enable  us  all  to  feel  as  if 
we  are  walking  with  him  across  the  bat- 
tlefield. I  include,  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  poems  of  this  Capitol  HUI  police- 
man, who  prefers  to  remain  anonymous, 
in  the  Record  following  these  remarks.  It 
Is  entitled  "AH  Is  Silent."  I  believe  that 
reading  this  poem  will  make  each  of  us 
more  thankful  for  the  peace  our  country 
now  enjoys: 

All  Is  Silent 
All  Is  silent.  All  Is  allent. 
Aa  I  walk  over  the  battlefield  arter  a  battle, 
I  see  death  all  over  the  fleld  on  Its  last  rattle.' 
They  lay  In  slumber  In  their  Death  Mask  of 

deep  sleep 
Looking  around  at  the  bodies  I  wonder  why 

death  is  so  cheap. 
Some  are  lying  on  their  backs,  others  kneel- 
ing In  their  Death  Mask  of  sleep. 
1  wonder  aloud  and  ask  have  they  died  In 

vain. 
On  some  of  the  faces,  a  tortured  mask  or  pain. 
There  are  tanks  and  guns  and  bodies  everv- 

where  In  sight. 
I  look  and  ponder,  why  does  my  heart  feel 

feel  so  tight. 
All  Is  sUent,  all  Is  aUent  In  this  desolate  place 
They  sleep  In  peace  with  a  Death  Mask  etch- 
ed on  their  face. 


There  are  some  gruesome  sights:  others  look 

like  they  dropped  to  rest. 
But  In  this  fight  they  undertook  they  met 

death  In  Its  sternest  test. 
In  the  hot  blistering  sun,  the  stench  of  death 

Is  everywhere. 
I  stand  In  sttumed  sUence  praying  to  drive 

this  out  forever. 
All  Is  silent.  All  Is  silent.  What  U  there  to 

say. 
On  the  fleld  of  death,  I  shiver  In  thla  hot 

summer  day. 
I  stumble  and  tumble  along  like  an  animal 

In  a  trance. 
All  Is  silent.  All  Is  sUent.  Please  Ood  give 

them  a  cliance. 
They  say  death  is  like  a  thief  In  the  night. 
But  these  comrades  or  mine  died  In  the  broad 

daylight. 
The  wounded  have  long  been  taken  off  the 

fleld  ol  battle. 
The  cries  of  agony  t  hear  like  a  faint  distant 

rattle. 
I  walk  off  the  fleld  watching  them  put  the 

dead  In  their  sacks. 
Away  from  the  fleld  under  tarpaulins  In  a 

triangle  the  dead  are  stacked 
My  heart  grieves,  I  cannot  cry,  I  cannot  stay, 

I  must  go  on  to  live  another  day. 
T  stumble  onto  another  dav:   I  thank  the 

Lord  for  saving  me  today. 
All  Is  silent.  All  Is  allent. 


.July  31,  197i 


CONGRESSM.^N  KEMP  PRAISES  AN 
INNOVATIVE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  new  education  program,  initiated  bv 
the  State  of  New  York  on  May  24.  1974. 

This  program  is  called  the  Regents 
Credit  Bank.  For  a  small  fee,  an  indi- 
vidual can  have  this  computer  system 
store  all  college  courses,  militai-y  educa- 
tion programs,  and  special  tests.  This 
service  is  especially  beneficial  to  those 
who  interrupt  their  education  pro- 
grams to  enter  the  military  or  for  other 
reasons.  The  Regents  Credit  Bank  will 
make  it  much  easier  for  these  people 
when  they  decide  to  return  to  school.  The 
information  contained  in  the  bank  will 
be  made  available  to  the  school  or  em- 
ployer only  at  the  request  of  the  indi- 
vidual, thus  guaranteeing  the  individ- 
ual's right  to  privacy.  The  bank's  pri- 
mary use  will  be  in  the  educational  sys- 
tems, but  this  service  can  be  used  for  job 
applications  as  well. 

I  bring  this  program  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  as  it  is  the  first  pror 
gram  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  For 
many  years  now  New  York  State  has 
been  a  national  leader  in  the  advance- 
ment of  new  and  Innovative  aids  to  stu- 
dents and  educators,  and  I  want  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  commend  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education  for 
this  its  newest  effort  on  behalf  of  our 
educational  system  and  its  beneficiaries. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert 
the  text  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
department  of  education: 


Thb  Regents  Credit  Bakk 
la  our  society  where  a  college  degree  opens 
countless  occupational  doors,  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  Tork  has  recognized  the  need  for  certi- 
fying the  accompllshmeuts  of  those  who 
have  obtained  knowledge  and  skills  outside 
the  formal  classroom.  In  September  1972, 
therefore,  the  Board  of  Regents  established 
the  External  De^ee  Program,  which  so  far 
has  enrolled  over  5,000  students  from  all 
over  the  country.  Emphasizing  that  what  a 
person  knows  is  more  Important  than  how 
he  learned  it,  the  program  allows  qualified 
persons  to  earn  s  college  degree  without  at- 
tending classes.  Students  earn  credit  toward 
an  external  degree  In  various  ways,  including 
college  equivalency  examinations,  courses  at 
accredited  colleges,  military  education  pro- 
grams, and  special  tests. 

To  date  over  1,200  individuals  have  re- 
ceived external  degrees  In  liberal  arts,  busi- 
ness administration,  and  nursing.  Many 
graduates  of  the  associate  In  arts  program 
have  continued  their  education  in  4-year 
colleges,  while  others  are  using  their  de- 
grees to  satisfy  Job  requirements.  A  large 
percent  are  on  active  duty  in  the  military, 
most  of  them  career  service  personnel. 

With  the  success  of  its  External  Degree 
Program  already  acknowledged,  the  Board 
of  Regents  has  recently  expanded  services 
to  Independent  learners  by  Initiating  a  new 
evaluation  and  transcript  system  known  as 
a  •credit  Bank."'  This  unique  service  Is  de- 
signed to  evaluate  an  individual's  educa- 
tional achievements  in  terms  of  college  credit. 
and  record  them  on  a  single  transcript  from 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
comprehensive  educational  system  over 
which  the  Regents  preside.  Originally  avaU- 
able  only  to  enrollees  in  the  External  De- 
gree Program,  the  Credit  Bank  Is  now  open 
to  all  Interested  persons,  including  members 
of  the  armed  forces  and  tbelr  dependents, 
regardless  of  age,  state  of  residence,  or  pre- 
vious educational  experience. 

The  Credit  Bank  will  evaluate  scores  earned 
on  proficiency  examinations  such  as  those 
offered  by  the  College  Level  Examination  Pro- 
gram (CLEP)  and  the  College  Proficiency 
E.\amInation  Program  <CPEP> .  and  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute.  The 
Credit  Bank  will  also  consider  military  serv- 
ice school  courses  and  courses  taken  in  resi- 
dence o;-  by  correspondence  from  accredited 
colleges  and  universities.  All  evaluations  wUl 
be  conducted  according  to  the  academic  pol- 
icies and  standards  established  by  the  faculty 
of  the  Regents  External  Degree  Program. 

In  operation  since  late  May,  the  Credit 
Bank  wUl  open  a  record  for  any  individual 
for  a  small  fee.  It  will  then  provide  an  un- 
limited number  of  evaluations  and  trans- 
cripts for  two  years.  At  the  request  of  the 
Credit  Bank  member,  transcripts  will  be  for- 
warded to  any  agency,  person,  or  educational 
Ins'.itvitlon. 

The  Regents  expect  the  Credit  Bank  to 
meet  the  need  of  employers,  agencies,  and 
institutions  of  higher  learning  for  a  formal 
comprehensive,  and  academically  consistent 
transcript.  Hopefully  It  wUl  function  like  the 
External  Degree  in  aiding  job  advancement 
and  academic  placement. 

The  credit  Bank  should  especially  help 
thoae  people  who  use  their  local  libraries  for 
Independent  study.  These  persons,  who  are 
interested  in  preparing  for  proficiency  exam- 
inations such  as  CLEP  and  CPEP,  will  now  be 
able  to  earn  college  credit  directly  and  keep 
a  record  of  their  achievement  until  they  wish 
to  apply  It  toward  a  degree  program,  external 
or  campus-based.  If  widely  used,  the  Credit 
Bank  could  significantly  Increase  the  number 
of  independent  learners  wh.  devise  a  pro- 
gram of  study  centered  in  the  llbrarv.  The 
Regents  Credit  Bank  could  thus  have  im- 
portant implcatlons  for  libraries  as  they  plan 
their  policies  and  programs  with  Independent 
learners  In  mind. 
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ALCOHOLISM:  A  GROWING 
PROBLEM 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   TLORWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31.  1974 
Mr,  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  now  there  has  been  a  growing 
realization  of  the  direct  and  Indirect 
effects  which  alcoholism  has  had  on  this 
Nation.  We  in  the  Congress  have  tried 
to  do  our  part  In  fighting  this  growing 
problem,  but  obviously.  It  takes  more 
than  Federal  participation  to  do  the  job. 
That  is  why  I  was  pleased  to  meet  with 
the  new  and  expanded  Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee  of  the  National  Council 
on  Alcoholism,  an  organization  which 
operates  in  the  private  sector  to  supple- 
ment what  the  Government  Is  doing. 

I  think  the  prestige  of  the  men  who 
head  this  program  Indicates  the  concern 
of  the  private  sector.  The  cochairmen  of 
the  NCA  Labor-Management  Committee 
are  Mr.  George  Meany.  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  and  Mr.  James  M.  Roche, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  General 
Motors.  The  expanded  committee  com- 
prises some  of  the  top  labor  and  cor- 
porate presidents  in  the  United  States. 

The  National  Council  on  Alcoholism 
was  founded  in  1944  and  during  the 
1950s  and  1960s  made  the  fight  against 
alcoholism  in  Industry  one  of  its  top 
priorities.  However,  in  those  days  the 
stigma  of  alcoholism  still  prevailed,  and 
while  there  were  limited  successes  in 
some  industries,  there  had  to  be  a  major 
attitudinal  change  on  the  part  of  the 
American  public  before  real  progress 
could  be  made. 

At  the  luncheon  both  Mr.  Meany  and 
Mr.  Roche  pledged  their  full  coopera- 
tion to  developing  in  the  voluntary  sector 
a  massive  program  to  detect  and  treat 
alcoholism  in  Industry.  We  in  the  Federal 
Government  must  do  our  share,  because 
the  rising  consumption  of  alcohol  Is 
reaching  epidemic  proportions  in  the 
United  States.  We  passed  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention,  Treatment  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  In  1970  and  renewed  It  again  in 
1974.  But  passing  the  law  is  one  thing- 
getting  it  Implemented  is  another.  That 
is  why  I  was  so  delighted  that  these 
leaders  from  both  labor  and  Industry 
have  Joined  hands  on  their  own  Initiative 
to  see  that  alcoholism  treatment  and 
prevention  programs  eventually  reach 
into  every  assembly  line  and  Into  every 
corporate  executive  suite. 

The  very  same  day  this  luncheon  was 
held,  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  sent  to  Congress  the 
second  special  report  on  developments 
since  the  first  report  was  released  In 
February  of  1972.  The  219-page  report 
was  prepared  by  a  38-member  task  force 
of  distinguished  alcoholism  authorities 
from  all  over  the  country. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  massive  re- 
port singled  out  alcoholism  programs  In 
business  and  industry  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  segments  of  the  work  of  the 
Natioiua  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
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Alcoholism  and  stated  that  such  pro- 
grams report  the  highest  rates  of  recov- 
ery. However,  the  report  in  its  entirety 
makes  for  some  unhappy  reading.  In  its 
first  report  to  the  Congress  In  1972,  HEW 
estimated  the  cost  to  the  country  from 
alcoholism  at  S15  blUion.  At  the  press 
conference  on  July  10.  1974,  Secretary 
Weinberger,  refeiTing  to  alcohol  misuse 
and  alcoholii-m  as  "an  epidemic  health 
and  social  problem,"  announced  that  the 
report  of  the  38  experts  made  a  con-serv- 
ative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  alcoholism 
of  S25  bullion  annually  to  our  country. 

The  largest  single  area  of  cost — 
amounting  to  $9.35  billion— was  the  lost 
production  of  the  goods  and  .services 
which  could  be  attributed  to  the  reduced 
production  of  alcohol-troubled  male 
workers.  The  cost  of  the  lost  production 
of  women  and  of  alcoholic  persons  who 
are  institutionalized  or  living  on  Skid 
Row  is  not  Included  in  the  S9.35  billion 
estimate.  Other  highlights  of  the  HEW 
report  to  the  Congre.-s  can  only  be  brieflv 
summarize*^ 

First.  A  Gallup  poll  of  June  9.  1974, 
reported  that  "the  proportion  of  adults 
who  drink  Is  at  the  highest  twint  re- 
corded In  35  years  of  regular  Gallup  poll 
audits  of  America's  drinking  habits."  It 
reported  that  18  percent  of  those  18  years 
and  older — some  25  million  Americans — 
sometimes  drink  to  exce,is  ind  more  than 
they  think  they  should. 

Second.  Excessive  use  of  alcohol,  as  re- 
ported in  studies  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  is  related  to  certain  cancers,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  mouth,  pharynx, 
larynx,  esophagus,  and  primary  cancer 
of  the  liver.  A  heavy  drinker  who  does 
not  smoke  has  approximately  the  same 
Increased  risk  of  developing  cancer  of 
the  mouth  and  throat  as  a  heavy  .emoker 
who  does  not  drink.  When  heavy  drink- 
ing and  heavy  smoking  are  combined,  the 
risk  Jumps  enormously — to  15  times 
greater  than  among  people  who  neither 
drink  nor  smoke. 

Third.  The  increase  in  Juvenile  drink- 
ers is  staggering.  The  study  reports  that 
one  out  of  every  seven  high  school  seniors 
admitted  to  getting  drunk  at  least  once 
a  week.  At  the  press  conference,  Dr.  Mor- 
ris Chafetz,  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism, 
said  the  increase  in  heavy  teen-age 
drinking  "juit  blows  my  mind.  It  worries 
me  greatly." 

Fourth.  Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health,  empha- 
sizing the  report's  conclusions  that  alco- 
holism is  an  illness  that  can  engender 
other  serious  diseases,  said: 

The  time  has  come  to  bring  the  treatment 
or  alcoholism  Into  the  mainstream  of  our 
Nation's  health  care  system. 


A  DAY  IN  COURT  FOR   'VETERANS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   »EW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  31,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Issue 
of  the  reasslmllatlon  of  veterans  has 
been  a  concern  of  American  governments 
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after  each  of  our  major  wars.  For  over 
a  half  of  a  million  Vietnam-era  veterans 
efforts  toward  this  reasslmllatlon  have 
been  severely  hampered  by  use  of  be- 
haviorra  stigmas  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Defense  These  stigmas  can  cost  the 
veteran  vital  educational  and  medical 
benefits  as  well  as  preclude  the  veteran 
from  employment  in  a  position  w^ith  a 
secure  future. 

I.  like  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  find 
it  very  disturbing  that  ex-servicemen 
should  be  haunted  by  their  past  "less 
than  honorable"  records.  Unquestion- 
ably employers  should  be  informed  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  veteran  who  is  apply- 
ing for  a  job  with  their  firm  received 
a  dishonorable  discharge.  Perhaps,  too. 
certain  '  le.ss  than  honorable  discharges" 
should  be  recorded  on  a  veterans  dis- 
charge papers. 

However,  the  necessity  for  recording 
all  such  "less  than  honorable"  discharges 
should  be  reviewed.  Whj-  should  a  vet- 
eran's bedwetting  problem  preclude  film 
from  a  lob  with  a  .=ecure  future?  It  seems 
to  me  that  employers'  luring  processes 
should  be  sophisticated  enough  to  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  of  their  prospec- 
tive employees  without  requiring  such 
irrelevant  behavioral  stigmas. 

As  a  product  of  the  efforts  of  our  col- 
leagues. Mr.  KocH  and  Mr.  Aspin,  ex- 
servicemen  and  women  can  now  request 
new  discharge  papers  without  the  De- 
fense Department's  code  which  connotes 
the  reason  for  discharge.  Representative 
Stokis  has  Introduced  a  measure  which 
would  prohibit  the  code  from  being 
printed  on  a  veteran's  discharge  papers. 
This  bill  would  also  limit  the  number  of 
"less  than  honorable  discharges."  as  well 
as  improve  the  discharge  and  dismissal 
review  process. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I 
would  like  to  present  the  following  arti- 
cle bv  Robert  S.  Stokes,  a  reporter  for 
the  Asbury  Park  Press.  Mr.  Stokes  speaks 
to  this  issue  and  informs  veterans  that 
there  is  a  Discharge  Review  Board  be- 
fore which  hearings  on  upgrading  an 
assigned  disciiarge  are  conducted. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Day  in  CC'Cst  foh  Veterans 
I  By  Robert  S-  Stokes) 

In  tjae  post  decade,  more  tiian  a  hall  mQ- 
Uon  scr\'icemen  and  women  lyxve  left  the 
armed  forces  stigmatized  by  official  records 
that  give  them  a  sort  of  social  leprosy  Some 
of  these  are  veterans  with  "other  than  honor- 
able" discharges  from  the  service — "undesir- 
ables." •bad  conduct."  or  "dlahoaorable." 
Some  even  have  "general"  discharges  that 
5::  te  they  are  for  service  "under  honorable 
conditions." 

A  discharge  certificate  Is  given  to  each  dls- 
clitirged  serviceman  with  a  title  that  char- 
acterizes the  moral  rectitude  of  his  service. 
No  such  certlilcate  shows  special  merit.  The 
serviceman  who  keeps  his  nose  clean  merely 
gets  a  certificate  that  can't  hurt  blm.  Only 
those  whose  records  were  thought  by  the 
mUltary  to  be  special  In  a  negative  way  are 
distinguished  by  this  system. 

-Major  employers,  at  least  thos«  with  per- 
sonnel departments,  usually  ask  to  see  the 
discharge  certificate.  They  don't  have  to  look 
far  for  such  records;  all  they  have  to  do  la 
ask  the  applicant  to  show  It.  For  most  vet- 
erans with  "less  than  honorable"  discharges, 
and  even  for  some  with  "general"  discharges. 
It's  generally  difficult  to  secure  a  decent  Job 
with  a  secure  luture 

For  these  people,  many  of  them  drafted  to 
serve  in  Vietnam,  re-entry  Into  American  so- 
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clety  Is  tough  enough  without  this  kind  of 
handicap.  It  can  cost  them  important  bene- 
fits like  a  Veterans  Administration  educa- 
tional loan  or  grant,  a  VA-approved  mortgage, 
or  sorely  needed  medical  care  in  a  veterans 
hospital. 

Furthermore,  the  administrative  discharge 
system — which  determines  the  original  dis- 
charge siatus — was  characterized  as  a  "cham- 
ber of  horrors"  bjr  Douglass  L.  Custls  in  a 
1971  article  In  the  ABA  Journal.  In  citing 
what  he  called  "kangaroo  court  proceedings." 
Mr.  Custls  (who  served  In  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps)  decried  a  procedure  "In 
which  the  person  accused  la  denied  the  right 
to  subpoena  witnesses  on  his  own  behalf,  con- 
front and  cross-examine  the  witnesses  against 
him.  require  the  prosecution  to  adhere  to  the 
rules  of  evidence,  or  expect  the  prosecution 
to  shoulder  the  burden  of  proving  him  guilty 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt." 

What  makes  the  situation  of  these  veterans 
with  "other  than  honorable"  discharges 
doubly  unfortunate  Is  that  an  established. 
If  not  always  successful  avenue  of  appeal  does 
exist — a  httle-known  recourse  to  have  these 
tainted  discharges  upgraded  or  modified.  The 
so-called  courts  of  last  resort  for  veterans, 
located  in  the  Pentagon,  are  Discharge  Re- 
view Boards  or  Boards  for  Correction  of  Mili- 
tary Records,  one  for  each  branch  of  the 
armed  services.  (Some  of  those  with  "general" 
or  "undesirable"  discharges  are  further  stig- 
matized by  an  "SPN"  number  on  Defense  De- 
partment Form  214.  which  all  ex-servicemeu 
are  given  and  which  major  employers  and 
government  agencies  know  enough  to  asK  for. 

These  members,  giving  the  reason  for  dis- 
charge, are  keyed  to  a  widely  circulated  De- 
fense Department  list;  they  may  show  that 
the  serviceman  was  discharged  for  "homo- 
sexual tendencies."  bedwetting.  use  of  drugs, 
or  mere  lassitude,  among  other  reasons.  As  of 
May  1.  the  Defense  Department,  at  the 
prodding  of  Congressman  Edward  Koch  of 
New  York  and  Les  Aspin  of  Wisconsin,  ad- 
ministratively changed  the  system  to  allow 
veterans  to  request  new  discharge  papers 
without  the  SPN  code.  Those  discharged  af- 
ter May  1  will  not  have  SPN  numbers  on 
their  discharge  papers. 

On  May  IS.  Congressman  Louts  Stokes  of 
Oh'.o  Introduced  H.R.  14B27  "to  require  that 
discharge  certificates  Issued  to  members  of 
the  armed  forces  not  indicate  the  conditions 
or  Tfisona  for  discharge,  to  limit  the  separa- 
tion of  enlisted  members  under  conditions 
other  than  honorable,  and  to  improve  the 
procedures  for  the  review  of  discharges  and 
dismissals."  The  bill  Is  now  In  the  House 
Armed   Services   Committee. 

Few  lawyers  know  about  this  narrow  a.-ipect 
of  military  law.  but  those  who  have  handled 
acpeals  for  upgrading  bad  discharges  for  ex- 
GIs  S3y  it  represents  a  rapidly  growing  field 
of  legal  services.  Elliott  H.  Vernon,  who  re- 
turned to  private  practice  in  Monmouth 
County,  New  Jersey  two  years  ago  after  serv- 
ing for  more  than  (our  years  with  the  US- 
Army's  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps,  has 
represented  several  servicemen  before  dis- 
charge review  board?  and  has  succeeded  In 
having  their  discharge  status  modified.  "I've 
found  the  boards  I've  appeared  before  to  be 
eminently  fair,"  says  Vernon,  "and  to  have 
the  Iwat  Interests  of  the  veteran  at  heart." 

Vernon  recently  appealed  the  discharge  of 
a  former  Army  enlisted  man  who  spent  18 
montlia  in  military  hospitals  for  a  servlce- 
connect-ed  injury  and  was  subsequently  re- 
leased from  active  duty  without  any  con- 
sideration of  disability  compensation.  When 
the  Army  Board  for  Correction  of  Military 
Records  ordered  another  physical  examina- 
tion of  the  veteran,  doctors  found  the  man 
physically  unfit  at  the  time  of  his  discharge. 
The  Army  Discharge  Revlewpoard  subse- 
quently ruled  that  the  vet^fSn  was  entitled 
to  compensation  for  his  injuries. 

In  cases  where  veterans  have  been  dis- 
charged from  military  service  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  conviction  of  offenses  under  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  MUltary  Justice.  It's  more  dlffl- 
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cult  to  get  a  discharge  modified  or  upgraded. 
The  need  for  a  route  of  appeal  ts  particularly 
great  today  be::ause  the  "other  than  honor- 
able" discharge  may  be  caprlcously  given; 
grounds  for  such  a  discharge  range  from  non- 
payment of  debts  to  alleged  drug  abuse. 

The  main  stumbling  blocks  to  veterans 
seeking  changes  In  their  discharge  status 
seem  to  He  In  the  location  of  the  boards,  the 
extensive  preparation  required  by  the  lawyer 
representing  the  veteran,  and  the  long  wait 
for  a  hearing.  "Dealing  with  the  military  in 
legal  matters,"  said  one  lawyer  familiar  with 
these  appeals,  "frankly  scares  a  lot  of  law- 
yers off  a  case  like  this  even  If  they  know  the 
procedure." 

Nevertheless,  the  Air  Force  Board  for  Cor- 
rection of  Military  Records  recently  reported 
that  10  percent  of  "punitive"  dlsdiarges 
( "bad  conduct"  or  "dishonorable" )  have 
been  upgraded  as  a  result  of  veteran  appeals. 
David  Addlestone,  director  of  the  American 
ClvU  Liberties  Union's  Military  Rights  Proj- 
ect In  Washington  (address  given  belowi. 
says  more  Gls  could  have  their  bad  dis- 
charges upgraded  If  there  were  regional  re- 
view boards. 

"It  Is  very  Important  for  veterans  to  appear 
m  person  at  these  hearings."  says  Addle- 
stone,  "and  since  they  must  pay  their  own 
traveling  expenses  to  Washington,  many  of 
them  simply  don't  apply  due  to  lack  of 
funds." 

To  give  Interested  lawyers  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  file  discharge  appeals,  the 
ACLU's  Military  Rights  Project,  which  has 
legal  advisers  with  the  various  state  ACLU 
chapters,  is  plaxuilng  to  hold  seminars  In 
major  cities  around  the  country. 

"There  Is  definitely  a  growing  need  for 
legal  service  for  OIs  with  'bad  dlachai^es." 
says  Addlestone.  "These  veterans  deserve 
their  day  In  court  Just  as  much  as  anyone 
else  who  feels  they've  sulTered  an  injustice." 

The  review  board  procedure  basically  in- 
volves  a  written  request  for  a  hearing,  a 
statement  indicating  what  the  veteran  wants 
corrected  In  his  or  her  record,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  the  correction  or  modification.  At- 
torneys also  submit  other  documents  to  sup- 
port the  veteran's  claim. 

Members  of  the  review  boards  are  either 
active  duty  officers  or  civilian  government 
officials  with  eiQMrt  knowledge  of  military 
discharge  classlflcatlon  procedures.  A  board 
examiner  presents  the  case  to  the  review 
board  and  the  veteran's  attorney  la  usually 
required  to  be  present  to  answer  questions. 

The  Vietnam  War  la  over  for  most  veterans, 
but  those  who  came  home  with  less  than 
honorable  discharges  wage  a  never  ending 
battle  for  economic  and  psychological  sur- 
vival, a  battle  perpetuated  by  the  blotch  on 
their  military  records.  For  veterans  who  feel 
that  they  received  an  unjust  dischatge,  the 
legal  profession  should  attempt  to  satisfy 
the  right  to  legal  counsel  by  having  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  represent  them.  A 
veteran  needs  and  deserves  his  day  In  court 
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GLENN  HALSEY.  MEMBER  OF  GRAY- 
SON COUNTY.  VA..  BOARD  OF  SU- 
PERVISORS. ENDORSES  LEGISLA- 
TION  TO   SAVE  THE   NEW  RIVER 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF   NOBTK    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31,  1974 
Mr.  MT7.KT1..  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
main  reasons  that  I  have  worked  to  see 
that  the  New  River  be  studied  for  pos- 
sible Inclusion  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System  is  that  through  this  legis- 
lation the  people  that  are  affected  will 
be  directly  heard.  The  Department  of  In- 
terior's regulations  provide  that  public 
hearings  be  conducted  in  the  area,  and 


not  just  in  Washington,  D.C..  or  an  area 
wliich  is  inaccessible  to  most  of  the  citi- 
zens. 

A  major  complaint  on  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  when  It  considered 
the  proposed  Blue  Ridge  power  project 
was  that  It  had  not  made  itself  avail- 
able to  hear  testimony  in  the  affected 
area.  Just  one  public  hearing  in  the  area 
was  held,  and  it  was  in  Beckley,  W.  Va., 
some  144  miles  from  the  project  area. 
This  made  it  nearly  impossible  for  local 
citizen  participation  due  to  the  difficiUty 
in  travel  and  location. 

Mr.  Glenn  Halsey,  a  member  of  the 
Grayson  County,  Va..  Board  of  Super- 
visors, made  an  eloquent  plea  for  such 
public  hearings  In  his  testimony  before 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Recreation.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  submit  the  text  of  his  testi- 
mony: 

TE3TiMOt»T  or  Mr.  Olcnh  Halsct 

My  name  Is  Olenn  Halsey.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Grayson  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
serving  as  Chalrrasn  of  that  Board  from 
1959  to  1971.  The  major  flow  of  New  River 
Is  through  my  district  and  the  most  dev- 
astating destruction  of  farm  lands  and 
dislocation  of  schools,  churches  and  roads 
will  be  In  my  district. 

Throughout  the  years  I  have  had  the 
full  support  of  my  constituents  In  opposing 
the  impounding  of  New  River  for  the  pur- 
poses of  flushing  out  the  Kanawha  River  for 
the  relief  of  the  chemical  companies  around 
Charleston.  Now  that  has  been  swept  under 
the  rug  and  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the 
project  Is  needed  to  meet  peak  demands 
for  electric  power.  All  the  time,  even  now. 
the  Power  Company  says  there  la  no  short- 
age In  their  system,  no  brovna-outs  and  they 
continue  to  advertise  to  soUclte  more  use 
of  power. 

We  have  appealed  to  our  State  and  Fed- 
eral ofllclals  to  help  us  and  are  told  over 
and  over  again  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
project  lies  In  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion and  before  the  Administrative  Law 
Judge.  We  beg  our  State  and  Federal  officials 
to  convene  hearings  at  WUkesboro  Federal 
Coiurthouse  or  Abingdon  Federal  Court- 
house In  order  that  the  people  may  be 
beard  rather  than  the  lawyers.  One  bear- 
ing was  held  at  Beckley.  West  Virginia,  a 
long,  bard  days  travel  from  Orayson  and 
Ashe.  I  attended. 

My  district  joins  Ashe  and  Alleghany;  my 
problems  are  the  same  as  theirs.  We  are 
thankful  that  we  have  voices  strong  and 
courageous  enough  to  speak  for  us  In  Wash- 
ington—even  If  we  are  not  your  constituents, 
we  are  one  people  trying  to  save  an  eternal 
river. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  urge  support  of  this  bill 
to  Include  the  New  River  in  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System  for  study.  Maybe  while 
that  Is  being  done  we  can  get  the  support 
of  our  representatives  In  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  leave  to  file,  prior 
to  Jime  13.  1974,  certain  supplemental  data 
and  documents  relating  to  the  statements 
I  have  made. 

Thank  you. 


HARRINGTON  AMENDMENT  TO 
CIlARIFY  POUCE  TRAINING  PRO- 
HIBmON 

HON.  MICHAELHARRINGTON 

or  MAssACBTrarrrs 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow, as  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
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tee  continues  markup  on  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  clarify  the  prohibition  on  police 
training  contained  in  section  112  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  This  amendment 
would  resolve  the  ambiguities  now  in 
the  statute,  while  preserving  and 
strengthening  the  Intent  of  Congress  as 
expressed  in  1973. 

Currently,  section  112  states  that  no 
part  of  the  appropriations  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  act,  Including 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  military  assitsance  program  fimds. 
shaU  be  used  to  "conduct  any  police 
training  or  related  program  in  a  foreign 
country."  However,  the  term  "police 
training  or  related  program"  is  not  de- 
fined in  the  section.  The  imprecision  of 
this  term  has  left  the  act  open  to  dif- 
fering interpretations,  and  has  allowed 
for  the  continuation  of  programs  which 
appear  to  circumvent  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  seems  clear  that  in  section  112  Con- 
gress Intended  to  end  the  American  sub- 
sidization of  all  training  programs  in 
foreign  countries  which  involve  instruc- 
tion of  policemen  in  the  skills  and  tac- 
tics normally  associated  with  police  op- 
erations. The  committee  report  accom- 
panying the  Senate  version  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1973  states  plainly 
of  this  section: 

United  St&tes  panlclpatloQ  In  the  highly 
sensitive  area  of  public  safety  and  police 
training  uoavoiaably  mvltea  criticism  from 
persons  who  seek  to  identify  the  United 
States  with  every  act  of  police  brutality  or 
oppression  In  any  country  In  which  this  pro- 
gram operates.  It  matters  little  whether  the 
charges  can  be  substantiated,  they  Inevitably 
stlgmatl^e  the  total  United  States  foreign 
aid  effort. 

In  its  approval  of  section  112,  Congress 
appears  to  have  expressed  the  philosophy 
that  interference  with  the  domestic  law 
enforcement  policies  of  foreign  nations 
is  not  a  proper  aim  for  American  assist- 
ance programs.  Although  it  .seems  ob- 
vious that  Congress  Intended  to  halt 
police  training  programs  in  foreign 
countries,  the  lack  of  precision  in  the 
wording  of  section  112  has  aUowed  for 
the  continuation  of  programs  which  cir- 
cumvent this  intent.  Currently,  at  the 
Army  School  of  the  Americas,  a  Defense 
Department  training  school  In  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  Zone,  1,340  military  troops 
from  16  Latin  American  nations,  par- 
tially supported  by  MAP  funds,  are  being 
instructed  in  areas  such  as  "urban 
counterinsurgency,"  "urban  counter- 
insurgency  operations,"  "Internal  de- 
velopment civic  action,"  and  'Internal 
security  operations."  These  courses 
seem  to  be  providing  the  kind  ot  knowl- 
edge and  skills  that  can  be  used  for 
police-type  operations. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  issued 
a  memorandum  (unclas  8226)  contain- 
ing its  interpretation  of  section  112, 
which  indicates  how  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress has  been  misconstrued  to  allow  for 
the  continuation  of  these  programs: 

Assistance  In  foreign  countries  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  for  all  phases  of 
civilian  law  enforcement  (other  than  nar- 
cotics control)  Is  prohibited.  "Law  enlorce- 
ment"  Includes  apprehension  and  control  of 
political  offenders  and  opponents  of  govern- 
ment In  power  (other  than  prisoners  of  war! 
as  well  as  persons  suspected  of  commission 
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cf  so-called  common  crimes.  Section  113 
PAA  does  not  prohibit  assistance,  pursuant 
to  Sec  602  PAA  to  uniu  whose  sole  function 
13  that  aspect  of  iniemal  security  which  may 
Involve  combat  operations  against  luj-ur- 
gents  or  l^iumate  self-defense  of  national 
territory  against  foreign  mvaslon,  whether 
or  not  such  unite  are  called  police.  "Assist- 
ance Is,  however,  prohibited  to  units  which 
have  an  on-going  civilian  law  enforcement 
function  as  well  as  a  oombat  function.  .  .  . 
The  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  units 
which  have  a  contingency  function  of  sup- 
porting the  police  but  which  do  not  have  any 
OQ-golng  civilian  law  enforcement  functions. 

Thus,  according  to  DOD's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law.  military  forces  whicb 
serve  an  unofflcial.  non-ongoing  civilian 
law  enforcement  function,  are  not  pro- 
hibited from  receiving  D.S.  aid  or  assist- 
ance for  police  training  purposes. 

In  many  Latin  American  nations  the 
niUitary  plays  a  large  role  in  civilian  law 
enforcement  practices.  Although  these 
duties  may  not  be  an  official  ongomg 
part  of  the  milltaiy's  responsibiUties. 
these  civilian  police  activities  are,  in  fact, 
often  performed  by  the  military  forces. 

In  May  1970  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee is.sued  the  'Report  of  the  Special 
Study  Mission  on  Military  Assistance 
Training  'Latin  America;'."  which  con- 
tains information  on  the  civilian  law  en- 
forcement functions  of  the  military  In 
the  four  countries  they  visited.  Excerpts 
from  the  report,  which  follow.  Indicate 
the  extent  to  which  the  military  is.  in- 
deed, involved  in  civilian  law  enforce- 
ment: 

Brazil:  "Internal  security  is  considered  a 
prime  mission  for  nearly  all  armed  forces 
imlts.  parliciilarly  the  Army.  While  civilian 
police  forces  have  the  primary  responsibility 
for  responding  to  threats  of  nubile  disorder. 
they  are  backed  up  by  military  forces  as 
required.  .  .  ." 

.  "tradlUoual  role  of  the  Brazilian  mili- 
tary In  frontier  and  Interior  areas  whei« 
it  has  engaged  a  significant  part  of  11^  man- 
power and  other  resources  on  projects  from 
which  civic  benefits  result." 

".  .  .  the  Brazilian  military's  concept  of 
prcifeaslonaltsm  does  not  Include  staying  out 
of  politics." 

Peru :  "As  for  internal  security,  the  Peru- 
vian armed  forces  have  proved  their  capabUl- 
tles  by  crushing  swiftly  and  effectively  a 
Castrolte  uprising.  Most  officers  have  re- 
ceived some  American  training  in  doctrines  of 
counterinsurgency.  The  emphasU  which  the 
Uult4]d  Slates  military  missions  have  given  to 
civlt:  action  has  been  readily  acceptable  to 
the  Peruvian  military.  Their  own  service 
schools  have  constantly  stressed  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  military  role  In  the  'social  and 
economic  progress'  of  the  country." 

Colombia;  "U.S.  civic  action  doctrine  also 
has  been  generally  accepted  by  the  Colom- 
bian military.  Top  generals  are  convinced 
that  If  the  insurgents  are  to  be  kept  within 
manageable  bounds,  the  populace  must 
know  and  trust  the  army  as  a  friend  and 
protecter.  Called  "a  civic  action  army"  by 
members  of  the  mllgroup,  the  Colombian 
Armed  Forces  arc  engaged  In  a  number  of 
projects  aimed  at  t>enefitlng  niral  citizens." 
Parutma:  "The  mtemal  security  capabili- 
ties of  the  National  Guard  (which  includes 
all  the  services)  have  been  adequate  to  cope 
with  the  small  insurgency  organized  by  eup- 
porters  of  deposed  President  Arias  which 
periodically  surfaces  near  the  Casta  Rlcan 
border.  Our  mllgroup  has  promoted  in- 
creased Involvement  of  the  Panamanian 
forces  In  civic  action.  .  .  .*' 

Just  this  week,  events  in  Chile  demon- 
strated the  continuing  law  enforcement 
role   often   played   by    the   military   In 
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Lailn  American  countries.  A  military 
tribunal  convicted  60  persons  of  essen- 
tially political  crimes — sentencing  four 
of  them  to  death  by  firing  squad — a  stark 
example  of  how  the  military  can  easily 
become  heavily  Involved  in  domestic 
criminal  justice  affairs. 

All  five  of  the  countries  mentioned 
above,  whose  military  forces  were  in- 
volved in  civilian  law  enforcement  func- 
tiors.  are  currently  having  troops 
trained  at  DOD's  military  training 
schools  m  the  Canal  Zone.  The  troops 
are  being  instructed  in  tactics  which  are 
ea.nly  adaptable,  if  not  identical,  to  po- 
lice functions,  and  which  are  of  ques- 
tionable relevance  to  legitimate  militarj' 
defense  training.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  vague  and  imprecise 
wording  of  section  112  to  instruct  these 
military  personnel  in  what  are  essen- 
tially poUce  tactics. 

Action  needs  to  be  taken  to  insure 
that  the  intent  of  Congress,  with  respect 
to  police  traimng.  is  fully  carried  out. 
Accordingly,  section  112  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  should  be  refined  to  ban 
explicitly  the  kinds  of  police  training 
activities  which  are  being  carried  out 
by  the  Army  School  of  the  Americas  In 
the  Canal  Zone.  My  amendment  would 
add  the  following  paragraph  to  section 
112.  offering  a  more  specific  definition 
of  police  training  programs: 

Amendment  to  H.R.  — .  OmsED  vr  Mr. 
Hawuncton 

Page  4.  after  tlae  22,  insert  the  folluwlng 
new  section: 

3ec.  a.  Section  113  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  X7.S.C.  21S1])  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subjection: 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'police  training  or  related  program' 
shall  Include  any  training  or  Instruction  of 
any  Individual  relating  1 1 )  to  that  Individ- 
ual's performance  of  any  law  enforcement 
function  In  a  governmental,  unofficial,  part- 
time,  or  full-time  capacity,  or  (2)  to  that 
Individual's  participation  in  any  operation 
of  a  police,  civilian  miUtla.  or  intelligence 
nature  in  support  of  a  government  against 
any  insurgent  rcTccs  operating  against  such 
government.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
sentence,  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
program  which  tratn.s  the  military  poUce  of 
any  of  the  armed  forces  of  a  foreign  country 
solely  for  law  enforcement  activities  within 
those  armed  forces." 

This  paragraph  defines  police  training 
to  include  any  training  or  Instruction  re- 
lating to  an  individual's  participation  in 
domestic  law  enforcement  operations  or 
domestic  insurgency  operations.  It  would 
deny  police-related  training  to  any  in- 
dividual who  participates  in  such  activi- 
ties in  any  capacity — officially  or  unoffi- 
cially, full  time  or  part  time.  Adoption  of 
this  amendment  would  insure  tliat  the 
intent  of  Congress  can  no  longer  bs  cir- 
cumvented by  an  interpretation  of  the 
law  which  excludes  part-time  police  of- 
ficers from  the  ban  on  police  training 
in  foreign  countries. 

My  amendment  makes  no  substantive 
changes  in  section  112.  Rather.  It  defines 
the  terms  contained  therein  more  pre- 
cisely in  order  to  avoid  further  misin- 
terpretation and  circumvention  of  con- 
gressional Intent. 
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CABPOOUNG  FOR  MINORITY  SUB- 
URBAN WORKERS  URGED 
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HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF   BHOOE   ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31,  1974 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Planning  Division 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Department  of 
Transportation  for  their  "Plan  for  the 
Conservation  of  Transportation  En- 
ergy." The  program  is  composed  of  a 
much  heralded  employer- based  carpool 
program,  plans  for  fringe  parking  con- 
struction and  improvements  to  mass 
transit.  It  is  financed  by  a  $400,000  grant 
from  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  regard- 
less of  oil  company  efforts  to  convince  us 
otherwise,  there  is  stiil  a  compelling  need 
to  conserve  fuel;  and  there  will  always 
be  a  need  to  improve  air  quality  in  urban 
areas.  The  plan  delineated  by  the  Rhode 
Island  DOT  is  a  necessary  and  important 
step  towards  that  end.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  anyone  interested  in  this  pro- 
gram contact  either  Lee  Taylor  or  Fran- 
cis Dutra  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. Planning  Division.  State  Of- 
fice Building.  Providence.  Rhode  Island 
02903. 

I  include  the  following  articles: 
Car  PooLmc  for  Minobitt  Suburban 
Workers  Urged 

A  state-backed  car  pooling  program  could 
assist  large  suburban  employers  In  meeting 
their  quotas  for  hiring  minorities,  a  spokes- 
man  for  BIP  Industries  said   yesterday. 

Those  comments  were  among  the  words  of 
support  given  the  program  yesterday  by  the 
two  employers  who  are  already  committed 
participants  tn  the  effort.  BIP  and  Rhode 
Island  Hospital  Trust  National  Bank. 

The  car  pooling  plan,  called  a  Transpor- 
tation Assistance  Program  for  Employers, 
waa  discussed  during  a  meeting  in  the  state 
house. 

According  to  Gene  Kopl,  BIP  .spokesman. 
most  minority  persons  live  in  Providence 
and  have  dlfBculty  getting  to  plants  In  the 
suburbs.  Car  pooling  and  public  transpor- 
tation improvements,  he  said  should  make 
It  easier  to  work  outside  the  city. 

He  said  the  company's  commuter  trends 
reversed  when  it  recently  moved  Its  plant 
from  Providence  to  East  Greenwich.  Most 
BIP  employees  live  In  the  city  and  commute. 
He  said  a  trend  of  that  sort  will  continue 
to  grow  even  further  when  former  Navy 
property  at  Quonset  Is  turned  over  to  In- 
dustry. 

Ronald  Andsager.  the  Hospital  Trust 
spokesman,  said  his  company  has  taken  the 
position  that  It  cannot  close  Its  eyes  to  the 
real  poaslblUty  of  another  energy  crisis  af- 
fecting the  commuting  habits  of  Its  em- 
ployers coming  into  Providence. 

The  new  state-backed  program,  he  said. 
win  provide  Hospital  Trust  with  a  com- 
plete profile  of  its  employes'  transportation 
habits,  the  kind  of  transportation  they  use, 
public  transit  opportunities  and  other  per- 
tinent inlormatlon.  He  said  the  car  pool- 
transit  effort  could  provide  "an  emergency 
backup  transportation  system  in  time  of 
gasoline  shortages  similar  to  last  winter's 
crisis." 

Pacing  both  companies  in  trying  to  solve 
their  own  commuter  problems  are  what 
Andsager  called  "urban  trafflc  and  parking 


congestion  and  other  transit  problems  well 
beyond  our  control." 

GROvin-H  pArmtNs  Seen  Atfectinc  car  Pools 
(By  Paul  A.  Kelly) 

The  two  committed  employer  participants 
In  a  big  state-backed  car  pooling  effort  are 
facing  the  problem  from  opposite  directions. 
One  wants  to  get  Its  city  employes  out  to  his 
plant  in  the  suburbs  while  the  other  Is  con- 
cerned about  bringing  Its  workers  into  the 
city  from  their  homes  outside. 

The  two  test  participants  are  BIP  Induus- 
tries.  which  moved  Its  plant  from  Providence 
to  East  Greenwich  and  Rhode  Island  HospU 
tal  Trust,  which  has  most  of  its  employes 
working  In  metropolitan  Providence. 

Their  viewpoints  on  what  has  been  labeled 
a  Transportation  Assistance  Program  for  em- 
ployers were  explained  by  company  spokes- 
men at  a  state  house  meeting  on  the  car 
pooling  effort  yesterday. 

Gene  Kopf.  BIF  spokesman,  said  the  com- 
muting problems  of  that  firm  were  turned 
around  when  It  moved  to  East  Greenwich. 
Many  of  its  employes  still  live  In  the  Provi- 
dence area  and  find  themselves  commuting 
out  to  the  suburbs  to  work  while  the  general 
run  of  commuters  are  going  the  other  way. 

Kopf  said  this  Is  a  trend  that  has  been 
growing  as  more  industries  have  located  In 
the  suburbs.  It  wiu  grow  stui  more  when  new 
industries  develop  at  former  Navy  property 
at  Quonset  Point,  he  said. 

The  BIP  spokesman  said  the  new  em- 
ployer transportation  assistance  program, 
emphasizing  car  pooling  should  help  em- 
ployers with  equal  employment  opportunity 
goals.  Re  said  a  problem  vk-tth  most  minority 
groups  Is  that  they  live  in  Providence  and 
have  difficulty  getting  to  Jobs  in  plants  in 
the  suburbs,  Carpoollng  and  public  transit 
improvements  should  help  them,  he  said, 
since  It  Is  tailored  to  Improve  transportation 
for  those  leaving  their  homes  In  the  city  to 
work  outside  as  vjell  as  those  commuting  to 
city  Jobs. 

Ronald  Andsager.  the  Hospital  Trust 
spokesman,  said  his  company  has  taken  the 
position  that  it  cannot  close  its  eyes  to  the 
real  possibility  of  another  energy  crisis  that 
could  affect  the  commuting  habits  of  ita 
employes.  He  said  the  car  pool-transit  pro- 
gram can  at  least  provide  "an  emergency 
back-up  transportation  system  in  time  of 
gasoline  shortages  similar  to  last  winter's 
crisis." 

The  new  program,  he  said,  will  provide 
Hospital  Trust  with  a  complete  profile  of  its 
employes'  transportation  habits,  the  kind  of 
transportation  they  use.  public  transit  op- 
portunities and  other  pertinent  InXormation. 
He  said  that  while  his  company  has  been 
looking  for  improved  transportation  services 
for  lt5j.«mploycs  "It  becomes  a  terribly  com- 
plicated problem  when  you  are  contending 
with  urban  traffic  and  parking  congestion 
and  other  transit  problems  well  beyond  our 
control." 

Tbansft  Plan 

Commuters  who  drive  back  and  forth  to 
work — and  their  employers — should  be  In- 
troduced to  the  Rhode  Island  Action  Plan 
developed  by  the  state  planning  division.  Its 
purposes  are  to  conserve  fuel,  and  to  Improve 
air  quality  in  urban  areas.  These  are  famUlar 
goals,  true,  but  their  importance  has  grown 
sharply  because  of  the  energy  crisis  and 
keener  awareness  of  the  importance  of  clean 
air. 

The  serious  Intent  of  the  plan  Is  under- 
lined by  substantia!  financial  support — up 
to  9400,000  from  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration. The  sura  is  probably  the  largest 
ever  spent  In  Rhode  Island  on  a  transporta- 
tion energy  conservation  project. 

The  plan's  first  phase — the  Transportation 
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Assistance  Program — begins  this  week.  Par- 
ticipating with  the  state  will  be  BIF  Indus- 
tries and  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Corp.. 
whose  employe  commuting  "characteristics" 
wUl  be  analyzed  by  computers  on  the  basis 
of  questionnaires.  Locations  for  car-pooling, 
bus  pick-ups.  fringe  parking  facilities,  com- 
muter rail  service  and  bus  routes  also  will 
be  studied.  Again,  most  of  these  transit  study 
areas  are  familiar.  But  there  should  be  some 
surprise  when  findings  about  transit  service 
are  related  to  In-depth  analysis  of  commuter 
attitudes.  Many  commuters  would  perhaps 
leave  cars  at  home.  If  express  service  mini- 
buses were  available. 

Some  Rhode  Island  firms  do  urge  that  em- 
ployes ride  buses.  Textron  workers  received 
a  modest  subsidy  for  bus  fare — one  firm's 
at  tempt  to  reduce  expressway  congestion. 
Pos.«ibly  BIP  and  Hospital  Trust  will  add  to 
knowledge  about  the  auto  use  habit  that  has 
such  an  obvious  grip  on  the  commuter. 

Expressway  appearances  during  rush  hour3 
suggest  that  the  scene  never  will  changp. 
that  transit  programs  are  destined  to  fail. 
Fortunately.  In  this  state,  the  legislative  out- 
look is  not  bleak.  The  sense  of  responsibility 
for  reliable  bus  service  Is  keener  probably 
than  In  the  past:  witness  the  purchase  of  a 
private  bus  line  with  state  funds.  Also,  tax- 
payers are  awakening  to  their  growing  sup- 
port of  Transit  Authority  operations.  The 
state  administration  refuses  to  give  up  a  foot 
of  rail  trackage  without  a  fight.  And  there 
is  the  specter  of  further  gasoline  shortages, 
and  perhaps  higher  prices. 

These  concerns,  ■with  their  significance 
lor  the  environment  and  transportation,  do 
relate  to  the  Rhode  Island  Action  Plan,  and 
the  employer  transit  assistance  program.  The 
need  is  to  convince  employers  and  workers 
to  participate  In  transportation  programs 
that  are  designed  for  more  efficient  energy 
use  and  for  Improving  air  quality. 


News  Release 
Boston. —  The  Regional  Administrator  of 

of  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
today  commended  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
for  its  initiation  of  a  statewide  Carpool- 
Publlc  Transit  Program  and  urged  the  co- 
operation of  industry. 

In  a  letter  to  Governor  Philip  Noel,  John 
A.  s.  McOlennon  praised  the  Rhode  Island 
Department  of  Transportation  for  establish- 
ing the  computer  carpoollng  system  which 
is  designed  to  reduce  gasoline  consmnptlon. 
Improve  air  quality  through  a  decrease  in 
vehicular  traffic,  ease  trafflc  congestion,  and 
provide  dollar  savings  to  those  participating 
in  the  program. 

Initially,  the  Carpool  Program  will  be 
geared  to  the  4  largest  employers  throughout 
the  state,  or  businesses  employing  at  least 
250  persons.  Eventually  the  program  may  be 
broadened  to  smaller  employers  and 
individuals. 

The  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Trans- 
portation at  present  is  testing  the  program  at 
BIP  Industries  in  East  Greenwich  and  Rhode 
Island  Hospital  Trust  Corporation  In  Prov- 
idence. In  August,  the  Department  will  open 
up  the  program  to  the  84  designated  em- 
ployers. 

The  funds  for  the  Carpool  Program  were 
provided  by  a  US.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. Federal  Highway  Administration 
grant  of  MOO.OOO  While  the  Carpool  Pro- 
gram uses  less  than  one-fourth  of  this 
amoimt,  the  remainder  of  the  grant  will  be 
used  for  construction  of  fringe  parking  facil- 
ities and  Improvements  to  mass  transit, 

"I  am  particularly  encouraged  to  see  Rhode 
Island  approaching  a  computer  carpoollng 
system  through  an  employer- based  Incentive 
program.  Experience  from  other  cities  at- 
tempting similar  projects  has  shown  this 
program  to  be  both  efficient  and  manageable 
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with  the  greatest  record  for  success.  The  suc- 
cess, of  course,  depends  to  a  large  extent  on 
business  leaders  promoting  the  program  at 
their  facilities."  Mr.  McGlennon  said. 

"We  can  expect  that  development  of  an 
effective  carpool  program  can  be  of  such 
significant  value  in  reducing  automobile  as- 
sociated air  poUution  that  the  necessity  for 
strict  transportation  controls  may  be  mini- 
mized for  the  Providence  area.  I  urge  the 
full  cooperation  of  Rhode  Island  Industry 
In  this  program."  he  concluded. 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

or   MASVLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31,  1974 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  are  being  besieged  by  organized  group 
pressure  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  uiie  of 
taxpayers  funds  to  finance  the  election 
campaigns  of  candidates  for  Federal 
office.  Last  week  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected newspapers  in  Maryland,  the 
Aegis,  of  Bel  Air,  puoli-shed  an  editorial 
published.  "Hoodwinking— Coast  to 
Coast"  pointing  out  the  fiscal  impact  of 
such  proposals.  A  poll  conducted  by  me  in 
my  congressional  district  earUer  this  year 
showed  that  response  to  the  question 
"Do  you  think  that  tax  dollars  should  be 
used  by  the  Government  to  flnance  the 
campaigns  of  candidates  for  public 
office?"  showed  the  foUomng  results: 
yes,  26  percent:  no.  63  percent:  unde- 
cided, 9  percent. 

I  think  it  is  well  for  us  in  the  House  to 
consider  this  aspect  of  Federal  financing 
of  elections  as  we  come  to  the  considera- 
tion of  reform  of  our  election  laws. 

The  article  follows: 

HooowiNKtNG — Coast  to  Coast 

Millions  of  Americans  put  a  mark  Inside 
of  a  box  on  their  Incotne  tax  report  this  year, 
signifying  their  Intent  to  place  one  dollar  of 
their  tax  payment  for  the  past  year  Into  the 
campaign  treasury  for  future  candidates  for 
national  office.  Many  more  millions  did  not 
choose  to  do  this,  meaning  that  they  had  to 
pay  a  higher  Income  tax  than  the  others. 

The  Idea  to  raise  funds  with  such  a  small 
sum  from  many  people  to  help  prevent  obvi- 
ous abuses  which  have  occurred  In  psfit  elec- 
tions when  large  contributors  received 
wholesale  favoritism.  Is  praiseworthy,  but  we 
stUl  have  doubts  If  the  check-off  on  an  In- 
come tax  retiu-n  is  fair. 

We  certainly  cannot  believe  that  If.  as  the 
result  of  ten  million  Individual  returns  sig- 
nifying a  desire  to  make  a  contribution  to  a 
political  party,  there  has  not  been  created  a 
ten  mUllon  dollar  deficit  In  the  federal 
budget.  And  who  makes  this  up — the  tax- 
payer who  didn't  wish  to  make  the  contri- 
bution, of  course. 

A  far  better  way.  It  would  seem,  would 
have  been  for  the  political  parties  to  spread 
the  word  about  the  Importance  of  wholesale 
contributions  by  mdlvlduals  and  for  the 
parties  themselves  to  do  the  collectlnc.  rather 
than  Uncle  Sam.  Obviously,  this  method  has 
long  been  available  but  it  has  not  worked 
too  well.  It  has  usually  been  easier  for  a 
candidate  to  line  up  a  few  generous  support- 
ers, rather  than  scores  of  small  ones. 

And  so.  people  in  national  office  have 
decreed  that  this  new  opportimlty  be  ex- 
tended so  that  campaigners  for  national 
office  will  have  heavier  and  wider  backing. 
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Tou  and  I  pay  and  we're  told  It's  a  discount 
off  our  tax  bill.  But  it  really  is  an  extra  dollar 
for  a  contribution,  just  like  the  other  guy's 
extra  dollar  for  the  national  budget. 

If  there  has  to  be  a  fair  way  to  utilize  the 
income  tax  return  system,  why  not  spell  It 
out  as  an  added  dollar,  ever  and  above  the 
income  tax  payment?  Tell  it  lUte  It  is! 


PUBLIC  FINANCING'S  LAST  STAND 


HOODWINKING — COAST  TO   COAST 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  definite  need  for  campaign  reform 
in  our  political  system.  I  have  introduced 
two  pieces  of  legislation  which  would 
reduce  unnecessary  campaign  spending 
by  linking  the  ceiling  on  campaign  ex- 
penditures to  the  salary  of  the  office  for 
which  the  candidate  is  running.  My  bill 
would  also  propose  that  all  contributions 
and  the  names  of  all  contributors  be  dis- 
closed to  the  public.  The  maximum  al- 
lowable single  contribution  to  a  candi- 
date for  Federal  office  would  be  $5,000. 
and  all  cash  contributions  and  in  kind 
5er\'ices  would  be  prohibited.  For  my  col- 
leagues' interest,  I  wish  to  insert  the 
following  campaign  reform  article  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune : 

|Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  July  28.  19741 
PtrsLic  Financing's  L.\st  Stand 

The  public  campaign  financing  bill  that 
went  sailing  thru  the  Senate  has  hit  a  brick 
wall  in  the  form  of  Bep.  Wayne  Hays"  House 
AdmlnlHtratton  Comnxlttee.  As  a  substitute, 
Mr.  Hays  bos  produced  a  "compromise" 
measure  that  pleases  no  one  and.  as  he  may 
have  calculated,  stands  little  chance  of  pass- 
age. 

It  will  be  subject  to  amendment  on  the 
House  floor,  however,  and  the  public  fi- 
nancers,  led  by  John  Gardner's  Common 
Cause,  are  preparing  to  restore  most  of  the 
pubUc  financing  provisions  that  passed  the 
Senate, 

The  expected  floor  light  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  last  battle  over  public  financing  for 
some  time  to  come. 

The  evils  of  public  flnancing  have  been 
spelled  out  time  and  again. 

It  would  encourage  a  multiplicity  of  candi- 
dates, cripple  party  organizations,  and  weak- 
en a  two-party  system  already  in  trouble  be- 
cause of  Watergate-induced  voter  hostility 
toward  ail  politicians. 

It  would  force  the  taxpayers  to  subsidize 
the  waste  and  extravagance  of  political  cam- 
paigns and  give  them  no  voice  In  the  alloca- 
tion of  their  money.  It  would  hand  gobs  of 
money  to  candidates  who  don't  need  it  and 
intrude  the  federal  burocracy  into  the  entire 
election  process. 

According  to  the  polls.  American  public 
opinion  is  turning  against  public  financing. 

To  spark  this  last-ditch  effort,  Mr.  Gardner 
has  produced  a  voluminous  report  telling  of 
the  millions  spent  by  .special  Interest  groups 
In  the  1972  elections  and  the  mUUons  they 
have  available  for  use  this  fall. 

We  dont  dispute  this.  What  we  do  reject 
Is  Mr.  Gardner's  apparent  contention  that 
public  financing  Is  the  only  alternative  to 
election  year  influence  pm-chasing  and 
peddling  and  other  forms  of  abuse 

The  Senate  Watergate  Committee,  which 
spent  17  months  studying  the  problem  firmly 
rejects  the  idea  of  public  financing.  In  its 
final  report.  It  said  there  are  other  more 
workable  and  less  dangerous  altematlres. 
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Among  them  are  limitations  on  campaign 
spending,  limits  on  the  amount  and  sources 
of  contributions,  tighter  reporting  require- 
ments, and  Increased  tax  credits  to  encourage 
small  contributions. 

It  Is  far  more  sen^^lble  to  try  to  correct  the 
abuses  In  the  present  system,  while  preserv- 
ing its  advantages,  than  to  scrap  It  in  favor 
of  a  dubious  alternative.  In  the  meantime. 
we  lock  to  the  House  members,  who  In  the 
past  have  IKtened  more  to  their  constituents 
than  to  reformers  like  Mr.  Gardner,  to  show 
the  Rame  good  sense  and  defeat  this  proposi- 
tion. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  THE 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31,  1974 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  tn 
con.'^idering  the  conference  report  on 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  our  primary  responsibility  lies  in 
enacting  legislation  that  wUl  effectively 
expand  the  availability  and  quality  of 
education  for  our  Nation's  youth. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve,  worked  dili- 
gently, in  order  to  report  legislation 
which  would  effectively  improve  as  many 
near  and  far-reaching  aspects  of  our 
educational  system  as  possible,  I  could 
not,  and  did  not,  ,<;upport  certain  spe- 
cifics of  H,R.  69  because  of  the  disad- 
vantages to  my  State  of  Connecticut.  I 
did,  however,  support  the  general  thrust 
of  the  legislation  because  of  ray  interest 
in  continuine  our  efforts  to  Improve  ed- 
ucation. I  also  supported  the  effort  in 
the  House  to  insure  the  protection  of 
the  neighborhood  school  concept,  to  end 
the  busing  which  has  so  badly  divided 
our  couhtry. 

The  House  antibusing  version  was 
strong;  the  Senate  version  lacked  any 
such  provision.  Recognizing  their  re- 
sponsibility to  expedite  the  passage  of 
sorely  needed  educational  reform,  the 
conferees  from  each  body  agreed  to 
compromise  toward  a  milder  antibusing 
measure,  I  was  extremely  disappointed 
that  the  House  efforts  had  been  min- 
imized, and  I  gave  much  thought  toward 
voting  against  the  conference  report. 

However,  as  I  have  felt  in  the  past 
on  other  significant  measures,  to  cast  a 
vote  against  a  major  reform  bill  because 
of  opposition  to  a  single  provision  would 


do  far  more  to  harm  than  to  benefit  the 
entire  situation. 

Therefore.  I  am  putting  aside  my  per- 
sonal feelings  toward  the  busing  issue 
in  the  context  of  this  legislation,  I  am 
instead  considering  ix)th  the  immediate 
and  long-range  educational  needs  of  our 
schoolchildren  and  the  fact  that  a  vote 
against  the  conference  report  could  be  a 
profound  setback  for  the  improvement 
that  has  already  occurred  in  our  educa- 
tion system.  In  voting  for  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  I  am  not  condon- 
ing the  compromise  of  the  neighborhood 
school  concept,  but  I  am  strongly  sup- 
porting the  basic  provisions  of  the  meas- 
ure we  are  considering,  ones  that  will 
continue  the  constant  improvement  of 
our  education  and  will  bring  us  nearer 
our  educational  goals. 


U,N.  BOOT  MOVES  TO  TIGHTEN 
S.^NCTIONS  AGAINST  SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31.  1974 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  long  debate  on  the  Rho- 
desian  sanctions,  it  has  been  charged 
that  sanctions  have  not  been  effective, 
with  no  one  taking  them  seriously.  This, 
It  is  said,  Is  an  argument  for  why  the 
United  States  should  not  reimpose  its 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

We  now  know  that  this  Is  not  true.  In 
recent  months,  nations  have  taken  steps, 
both  individually  and  collectively,  to 
tighten  loopholes  in  the  sanctions. 

This  has  not  been  the  only  activity, 
however.  Since  the  Security  Coimcil 
adopted  resolutions  232— 1966— and  253 
—1968— the  United  Nations  has  con- 
tinued to  study  the  problem  of  strength- 
ening sanctions.  In  its  resolution  333 
passed  on  May  22.  1973,  the  Security 
Council  called — 

For  the  Institution  of  "effective  procedures 
at  the  point  of  importation  to  Insure  that 
such  goods  arriving  for  Importation  from 
South  Africa.  Mozambique  and  Angola  are 
not  cleared  through  customs  untU  they  are 
satisfied  that  the  documentation  is  ade- 
quate and  complet*  and  to  ensure  that  such 
procedures  provide  for  the  recall  of  cleared 
goods  to  customs  custody  if  subsequently 
established  to  be  of  Southern  Rhodeslan  ori- 
gin:" 
On  governments  to  "encourage  Individuals 


and  non- governmental  oi^anlzatlons  to  re- 
port to  the  concerned  bodies  reliable  infor- 
mation regarding  sanctions  breaking  opera- 
tions; " 

On  "states  with  legislation  permitting  im- 
portation of  minerals  and  other  products 
from  Southern  Rhodesia  to  repeal  It  imme- 
diately;" 

Upon  "states  to  enact  and  enforce  Imme- 
diately legislation  providing  for  Imposition 
of  severe  penalties  on  persons  natural  or  Jurl- 
dlclal  that  evade  or  commit  breach  of  sanc- 
tions by: 

"1.  Importing  any  goods  from  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

"2.  Exporting  any  goods  to  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

"3.  Providing  any  facilities  for  tran^ort 
of  goods  to  and  from  Southern  Rhodesia. 

"4.  Conducting  or  facilitating  any  transac- 
tion or  trade  that  may  enable  Southern 
Rhodesia  to  obtain  from  or  send  to  any  coun- 
try any  goods  or  services. 

"5.  Continuing  to  deal  with  clients  in 
South  Africa.  Angola,  Mozambique.  Guinea 
(Bissau)  and  Namibia  after  It  has  become 
known  that  the  clients  are  re-exporting  the 
goods  In  components  thereof  to  Southern 
Rhodesia,  or  that  goods  received  from  such 
clients  are  of  Southern  Rhodeslan  origin," 

On  "states  In  the  event  of  their  trading 
with  South  Africa  and  Portugal,  to  provide 
that  purchase  contracts  with  these  coun- 
tries should  clearly  stipulate.  In  a  manner 
legally  enforceable,  prohibition  of  dealing 
In  goods  of  Southern  Rhodeslan  origin;  like- 
wise, sales  contracts  with  these  countries 
should  Include  a  prohibition  of  resale  or  re- 
export of  goods  to  Southern  Rhodesia;" 

Upon  "States  to  pass  legislation  forbid- 
ding insurance  companies  under  their  Juris- 
diction from  covering  air  flights  Into  and  out 
of  Southern  Rhodesia  and  individuals  or  air 
cargo  carried  on  them; " 

Upon  "states  to  undertake  appropriate 
legislative  measures  to  ensure  that  all  valid 
marine  Insurance  contracts  contain  specific 
provisions  that  no  goods  of  Southern  Rhode- 
sia shaU  be  covered: " 

Upon  "states  to  Inform  the  committee  of 
the  Security  Council  on  their  present  sources 
of  supply  and  quantities  of  chrome,  asbes- 
tos, nickel,  pig  Iron,  tobacco,  meat,  and 
sugar,  together  with  the  quantities  of  these 
goods  they  obtained  from  Southern  Rhodesia 
before  the  application  of  sanctions." 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  above 
resolutions  steadily  tighten  the  sanc- 
tions, and  as  more  and  more  coimtries 
pay  stricter  attention  to  enforcement, 
the  end  of  the  illegal  Smith  regime  is  in 
sight.  Therefore,  unless  my  colleagues 
wish  to  back  a  clearly  lost  cause  and  risk 
the  alienation  of  black  African  coun- 
tries— upon  which  we  are  dependent  for 
many  raw  materials — I  would  urge  that 
they  vote  in  favor  of  S.  1868 — a  bill  to  re- 
store full  U.S.  compliance  with  the  U.N. 
sanctions  against  Southern  Rhodesia. 


SENATE— T/H/r.srfai/,  August  1,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  J*mes  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


PRAYER 

The  ChapltOn,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Eason.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father.  God.  we  thank  Thee  for 
the  night  of  rest  and  the  opportunities 
of  this  new  day.  In  this  hallowed  moment 
may  Thy  Holy  Spirit  invade  our  hearts 


to  empower  us  for  oiu-  labors.  In  the 
crucial  days  of  soul  searchliig,  con- 
science testing,  and  scrutiny  of  character 
help  us  to  be  true  to  truth,  true  to  self, 
true  to  those  we  love,  and  true  to  Thee. 
May  the  stains  upon  the  few  never 
blemish  the  virtues  of  the  many.  With 
thanksgiving  for  all  that  Is  good  in  the 
past,  and  with  forgiveness  for  all  that 
is  wrong  in  the  pre-sent,  lead  our  Nation 
to  a  new  commitment  to  Thy  law  and 
give  us  grace  to  press  forward,  whatever 


the  cost,  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  re- 
newal of  the  Republic. 

We  pray  in  His  name  whose  law  is 
love.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OP   ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerlt  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Eastland  i  . 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

vs.  Senate. 
President  mo  teupoke, 
Washington,  D.C ,  August  1,  1974. 
To  the  Senate- 
Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate oa  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  James 
B.  Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  or  Ala- 
bama, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  July  31,  1974,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMRHTTEE     MEETINGS     DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.^  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  first 
nomination. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  In 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml-.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


U.S.  ARMY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  the  same  request,  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


Mr.  MANSFIEIjD.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  the  same  request  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundrv  nominations  In 
the  US  Navy. 


MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  COMMISSION 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  nomination  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Wayne  S.  Nichols,  U.S.  Army, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Air  Force,  in  the  Army,  in  the  Navj". 
and  in  the  Marine  Corps  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  these  nomina- 
tions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  President  will  be  so  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
siune  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


CONSIDERATION     OP    CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE   CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Nos. 
997,  998,  999,  1001,  1007.  1008,  1009.  1010, 
1011,  and  1012. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


GREAT  DISMAL   SWAMP   NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  iH.R.  3620)  to  establish  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  with  an  amendment 
on  page  4,  line  1,  strike  out: 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  or  this  Act. 

and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
language : 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (bl  of  this  section,  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  Oscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000:  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1977,  not  to  exceed 

(3.000.000. 


(b)  In  no  event  shall  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  exceed  the  cost 
estimates  of  the  report  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  92-178. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


INCREASED  U.S.  P.ARITCIPATION  IN 
THE  ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  <S.  2193)  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  an  amendment  on 
page  1,  beginning  at  line  6,  strike  out  the 
following  language: 

"Sec,  20.  (a)  The  United  SUtes  Governor 
of  the  Bank  Is  authorized  to  subscnlie  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  to  thirty  thousand 
additional  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank  In  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  Resolution  Num- 
bered 46  adopted  by  the  Bank's  Board  of  Oov- 
emors  on  November  30,  1971. 

"rb)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  Increase  In 
the  United  States  subscription  to  the  Bank 
provided  for  in  this  section,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  $961,904,726  for  payment  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury". 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
language : 

"Sec.  20.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  is  authorized  to  subscribe  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  thirty  thou- 
sand additional  shares  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Bank  In  accordance  with  and  subject 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  Resolution 
Numbered  46  adopted  by  the  Bank's  Board  of 
Governors  on  November  30,  1971. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  increase  In 
the  United  States  subscription  to  the  Bank 
provided  for  in  this  section,  there  Is  hereby 
authorl7.ed  to  be  appropriated  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  $361,904,726  for  payment  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"Sec.  21.  (a)  The  United  states  Governor 
of  the  Bank  Is  hereby  authorized  to  agree  to 
contribute  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
$50,000,000  to  the  special  funds  of  the  Bank 
ThU  contribution  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  Bank  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
article  19  of  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the 
Bank. 

"lb|  tn  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  special  funds,  there  la 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  $50,000,000  for  payment 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.". 

so    as    to    make    the    bill    read: 

To  provide  for  Increased  participation  by  the 

United  States  in  the  Asian  Development 

Bank 

Be  it  enacted  bji  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  or  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Aalon  Development  Bank  Act,  as  amended 
<22  U.S.C.  286-2SSP),  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections : 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
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PISCATAWAY  PARK.  PRINCE 
GEORGES  COXJNTY.  MD. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'H-R.  4861)  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  4, 1961.  providing  for  the  preser- 
vation and  protection  of  certain  lands 
knonn  as  Plscataway  Park  In  Prince 
Georges  County.  Md..  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Bith  amendments  on  page  2.  in  line 
2.  strike  out  ■PIS-P-TOOO."  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "PIS-P-QO.OOO,". 

On  page  2.  in  line  2.  strike  out  -Revised 
Januarj'.  1973."."  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of 'July  19,  1974".". 

On  page  2.  in  line  9.  striJte  out  "  "Effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  there  Is  hereby  vested  in  the  United 
Slates"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  "With- 
in one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  acquire". 
On  page  2.  in  line  12.  strike  out  "in. 
and  the  right  to  immediate  possession 
of."  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "in". 

On  page  2.  beginning  at  the  end  of  line 
15.  strike  out  the  following  language: 

SuiJsectlon  2(b).  The  Unlud  states  wUl 
pay  Just  compensation  to  the  owners  of  any 
property  taken  pursuant  to  this  sutjsectlon 
and  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  tJntted 
Sta»5  is  hereby  pledged  to  the  payment  of 
.\ny  Judgment  so  entered  against  the  United 
States.  Payment  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  from  moneys  available 
and  appropriated  from  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund,  subject  to  tile  appro- 
priation limiutlon  contained  in  section  4  of 
this  Act,  upon  certlflcation  to  him  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  agreed  ne- 
gotiated value  or  such  property,  or  the  valua- 
tion of  the  property  awarded  by  Judgment, 
including  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum 
per  annum  from  the  date  of  taking  tt:  the 
date  of  payment  therefor.  In  the  absence  of  a 
negotiated  agreement  or  an  action  by  the 
owner  wllliln  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretarj-  may  Ini- 
tiate prooeetllngs  at  any  time  seeking  a  de- 
termination of  Just  compensation  In  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction.  The  Secretary 
shall  allow  for  the  orderly  termination  of  all 
operations  on  real  property  acquired  by  the 
United  States  In  parcels  A.  B.  C.  and  D  of 
this  subsection,  and  for  the  removal  of  equip- 
ment, facilities,  and  personal  properly  there- 
from. 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  2 
'bi  by  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  donation  or  exchange." 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  endorse 
H.R.  4861  as  a  much-needed  step  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  historic  areas — the  view  from 
Mount  Vernon,  home  of  George  Wash- 
ington. 

By  favorably  considering  this  measure. 
Congress  tvill  complete  an  effort  begun 
in  1961  with  the  establishment  of  Pls- 
cataway  Pari.  It  iis  important  that  we 
take  this  step  now,  before  this  Invaluable 
parkland  is  seriously  damaged. 

The  Bicenteiuilal  is  fast  approaching 
and  Mount  Vernon  will  no  doubt  be  a 
major  attraction  to  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans and  foreign  visitors  who  will  stream 
to  the  Washington  area.  Let  us  make 
sure  that  they  will  see  essentially  what 
George  Washington  saw  200  years  ago, 
and  not  a  continuation  of  the  urban 
sprawl,  nor  a  Disneyland-like  amusement 
extravaganza. 


Additionally,  Mr.  President,  Plscat- 
away  Park  represents  a  unique  recrea- 
tional site  in  its  own  right.  Millions  of 
our  citizens  live  within  a  short  drive  of 
this  area,  and  I  am  confident  they  will 
find  a  properly  developed  Piscataway 
Park  to  be  a  valued  haven. 

I  would  like  to  particularly  pay  tribute 
today  to  the  citizens  of  the  Piscataway 
area,  who  have  throughout  the  years 
safeguarded  this  land  and  the  historic 
view  that  it  represents.  Dedicated  In- 
dividuals and  organizations  have  done 
much  to  defend  this  land  against  un- 
wanted encroachment,  and  I  believe  the 
Federal  Govemment,  and  all  of  us  who 
are  deeply  interested  in  historic  preserva- 
tion, must  recognize  them  for  their  con- 
tinued fine  work  . 

On  a  persona]  note.  Mr.  President,  the 
culmination  of  the  preservation  efforts 
as  symbolized  by  this  bill  will  serve  as  a 
fitting  tribute  to  my  late  friend  and 
former  colleague  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. John  P.  Saylor.  Congressman 
Saylor  was  particularly  interested  In  the 
protection  of  the  Potomac  River  area, 
and  this  bill,  which  he  authored,  will  sig- 
nificantly guard  this  majestic  river  from 
abuse. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give 
HJl.  4861  its  favorable  consideration. 

The  amendments  were  agteed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


DESIGNATING  CERTAIN  NATIONAL 
FOREST  WILDERNESS  AREAS  IN 
CALIFORNLA.  COLORADO.  AND 
MONTANA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iH.R.  12884)  to  designate  certain 
lands  as  wilderness,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  aX.  after  the  enacting  clause 
tmd  insert  the  following: 

That  In  accordance  with  subsection  3lb) 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  1 78  Stat  891)  the  fol- 
lowing areas  are  hereby  designated  as  wil- 
derness and.  therefore,  as  components  of  the 
National   Wilderness  Preservation   Svstem: 

(11  The  area  In  the  Cleveland  National 
Forest  In  California  classlBed  as  the  Agua 
Tibia  Primitive  Area,  with  deletions  there- 
from, which  area  comprises  approximately 
sixteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  acres,  u  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Agua  Tibia  Wilderness— Proposed  " 
dated  July  1974.  and  shall  be  known  as  the 
Agua  Tibia  Wilderness.  The  previous  clas- 
sification of  the  Agua  Tibia  Primitive  Area 
is  hereby  abolished. 

(2)  The  area  in  the  Stanislaus  National 
Forest  In  California  classlaed  as  the  Emigrant 
Basin  Primitive  Area,  with  additions  thereto 
and  deletions  therefrom,  which  area  com- 
prises approximately  one  hundred  and  six 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten  acres,  is  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Emigrant 
Wilderness— Proposed.  1970"  on  flle  In  the 
omce  of  the  Chief.  Forest  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  ond  shall  be  knoivn  as 
the  Emigrant  Wilderness.  The  area  commonly 
called  the  Cherry  Creek  exclusion,  depicted 
on  such  map  as  Exclusion  2  and  comprising 
approximately  six  thousand  and  forty-two 
acres,  shall.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  3(d)  of  the  Wilderness 


Act.  be  reviewed  hy  the  SecroUry  of  Agri- 
culture as  to  its  sultabUlty  or  nonsuitabiltty 
for  preservation  as  wilderness  In  conjunction 
with  his  review  of  the  potential  addition  to 
the  Hoover  WUdemess  m  Toyabe  National 
Forest.  The  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress  on  the  potential  addi- 
tion to  the  Hoover  Wilderness  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions on  the  Cherry  Creek  exclusion.  The 
previous  classification  of  the  Emlgrmt  Basin 
Primitive  Area  is  hereby  abollsiied  ulth  the 
exception   of  said    Exclusion   2. 

(3)  The  area  in  the  Routt  and  White 
River  Katlonal  Forests  In  Colorado  classified 
as  the  Plat  Tops  Primitive  Area,  with  addi- 
tions thereto  and  deletions  therefrom,  which 
area  comprise.^  approximately  two  himdred 
and  thltty-seren  thousand  fl.'e  hundred 
acres.  Is  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled Flat  Tops  wilderness — ^Proposed', 
dated  October  1973.  and  shall  be  known  as 
the  Plat  Tops  Wllden.ess.  The  prertous  clas- 
stflcatlon  of  the  Flat  Tops  Primitive  Area  Is 
hereby  abolished. 

(4)  The  area  lo  the  Arapaho  and  White 
River  National  Forests  In  Colorado  classified 
as  the  Gore  Range — Eagles  Nest  Primitive 
Area,  with  addltlono  thereto  and  deletions 
therefrom,  which  area  comprises  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  and  t-A-enty-elght  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  seventy-four,  acr^s. 
is  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Eagles  Nest 
Wilderness — Proposed",  dated  October  1973. 
and  shall  be  known  as  the  Eagles  Nest  Wil- 
derness. The  previous  classification  of  the 
Gore  Range— Eagles  Nest  Primitive  Area  Is 
hereby  abolished. 

(5)  The  area  In  the  Rio  Grande  and  San 
Juan  National  Forests  in  Colorado  classified 
as  the  San  Juan  and  Upper  Rio  Grande 
Primitive  Areas,  with  additions  thereto  and 
deletions  therefrom,  which  area  comprises 
approximately  four  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ferty-flve  acres. 
Is  designated  on  the  map  entitled  "Weml- 
nuche  Wilderness — Proposed",  dated  Febru- 
ary 1974.  and  shall  be  known  as  the  Weml- 
nuche  Wilderness.  The  previous  classifica- 
tion of  the  San  Juan  and  Upper  Rio  Grande 
Primitive  Areas  Is  hereby  abolished 

( 6 1  The  area  In  the  Flathead  National  For- 
est In  Montana  classified  as  the  Mission 
Mountains  Primitive  Area,  with  an  addition 
thereto,  which  area  comprises  approximate- 
ly seventy-five  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  acres,  is  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Mission  Mountains  Wilderness  Area- 
Proposed",  dated  July  1974.  and  shaU  be 
known  as  the  Mission  Mountains  Wilderness 
Area.  The  previous  classification  of  the  Mis- 
sion Mountains  Primitive  Area  Is  hereby 
abolished. 

Sec  2.  la)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
this  Act  takes  elTect.  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shaU  file  a  map  and  legal  descrip- 
tion of  each  area  designated  as  wilderness 
by  this  Act  with  the  Interior  and  Insular 
ACaU^  Conunlttees  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  and  each 
such  map  and  description  shaU  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  If  included  In  this 
Act:  Prorfded,  however.  That  correction  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  In  each 
such  description  and  map  may  Iw  made. 

(b)  Each  such  map  and  description  shall 
be  on  flle  and  available  for  putilic  inspec- 
tion in  the  omce  of  the  Chief.  Forest  Service. 
United  States  £>epartment  of  AgrlciUture. 

Sbc.  3.  The  areas  designated  as  wilderness 
by  this  Act  shall  Iw  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  (78  Stat.  890)  governing  areas  desig- 
nated OS  wilderness  by  that  Act.  except  that 
any  reference  In  such  provisions  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  WUderness  Act  shoU  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
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grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read, 
"An  Act  to  designate  certain  national 
forest  wilderness  areas  in  the  States  of 
California,  Colorado,  and  Montana." 
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on  Rules  and  Administration  one  thousand 
additional  copies  o<  Its  hearings  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Nlnety-thu^  Congress  entitled 
"Public  Pmanclng  of  Federal  Elections". 


(Mr.  Metcenbadh)  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


MUSEUM  SUPPORT  FACILITIES  AT 
THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  857)  bo  authorize  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  to  plan  museum  support 
facilities,  which  tjad  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration with  amendments. 

On  page  1.  in  line  6.  strike  out  "scl- 
entiflc  and"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"scientific,". 

On  page  1.  In  line  7.  strike  out  "arti- 
facts, and"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"artifacts;". 

On  page  1.  in  line  9,  strike  out  "Insti- 
tution." and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Insti- 
tution; and  for  the  training  of  museum 
conservators." 

On  page  2.  in  line  3.  strike  out  "the" 

and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Washington  ". 

On  page  2,  In  line  8.  strike  out  "such 

sums  as  may  be  necessary"  and  insert  In 

lieu  thereof  "$690,000". 

On  page  2.  in  line  9.  strike  out  "Act." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Act.  such  f  imds 
to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  total  de- 
sign cost  of  the  proposed  faclUties.  and 
to  remain  available  until  expended." 
so  as  to  make  the  blU  read: 

Be  It  enacted  by  t)>e  Senate  ond  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  are 
authorized  to  prepare  plans  for  museum  sup- 
port faculties  for  the  care,  curation.  conser- 
vation, deposit,  preparation,  and  study  of  the 
national  collections  of  scientific,  historical 
and  artistic  objects.  specUnens.  and  artifacts; 
for  the  related  documentation  of  such  col- 
lections of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 
for  the  training  of  museum  conservators. 

Sec.  2.  The  museum  support  faculties  re- 
ferred to  in  section  l  shall  be  located  on  fed- 
erally owned  land  within  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Washington.  District  of  Columbia. 
Any  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to  transfer 
land  under  Its  jurisdiction  to  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution  for  such  purposes  without  re- 
imbursement. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  he 
appropriated  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
SS90.000  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  such  funds  to  be  considered  a  port  of 
the  total  design  cost  of  the  proposed  facili- 
ties, and  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

The  amenilments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


PURCHASE  OP  CALENDARS 

The  resolution  (S.Res.  374>  relating  to 
the  purchase  of  calendars  for  1975.  was 
considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Bules 
and  Administration  la  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
$905,  In  addition  to  the  amount  specified 
In  S.  Res.  299.  Ninety-third  Congress,  agreed 
to  March  26.  1974.  to  pay  for  the  Increased 
cost  of  calendars  authorized  to  be  purchased 
imder  that  resolution  and  to  purchase  two 
hundred  and  fifty  additional  calendars. 


PUBLIC  FINANCING  OP  FEDERAL 
ELECTIONS 
The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  106)  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  Senate  hearings  en- 
titled "Public  Financing  of  Federal  Elec- 
tions" was  considered  and  agreed  to  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  o/ 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
prmted  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 


SUPPLEMENTAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

The  resolution  fS.  Res.  375)  author- 
izing supplemental  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  inquiries  and  investigations 
during  the  period  March  1,  1973  through 
February  28,  1974,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  section  2  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 33.  Ninety-third  Congress,  agreed  to 
February  22.  1973.  Is  amended  by  strUtlng 
out  "8475.000"  and  UisertUig  In  lieu  thereof 
"8478.300". 


SEVENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OP 
THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  377)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  the  76th  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
as  a  Senate  document,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to.  as  follows; 

Resolved,  That  the  Seventy-sixth  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  for  the  year 
ended  March  1.  1973,  be  printed  with  on 
Ultistratlon,  as  a  Senate  document. 


ROSALIE   S.   LEWIS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  376)  to  nay  a 
gratuity  to  Rosalie  S.  Lewis,  was  ctJnsld- 
ered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  to' 
Rosalie  S.  Lewis,  widow  of  WUlle  L.  Lewis, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  uf  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  sold  aura  to  be  con- 
sidered Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all 
other  allowances. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished assistant  Republican  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin  ) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  Weld 
back  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the   distinguished   Senator   from   Ohio 


OIL  POWER :  THE  GROWINQ  THREAT 
TO  THE   AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

Mr.  METZENBAUM,  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
the  power  of  petroleum. 

The  theme  is  not  new,  of  course.  Ever 
since  the  early  part  of  the  century,  the 
tentacles  of  the  oil  octopus  liave  seized 
expanding  shares  of  the  national  wealth. 
But  today  there  is  new  cause  for  alarm. 

While  consumers  have  been  victimized 
by  the  recent  energj-  crisis,  the  oil  Indus- 
try has  been  amassing  enormous  proDts— 
profits  which  allow  the  industry  to  ex- 
tend still  further  its  power  over  the 
American  economy. 

.SECOND  QT7ABTEK  Oil.  PROFrtS  RISE  BT   IS  TO  292 
PERCENT 

The  gravity  of  this  problem  is  empha- 
sized by  the  recent  fiurry  of  financial  re- 
ports by  oil  companies.  During  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  this  j'ear.  14  major  oil 
companies  reported  profit  increases  rang- 
ing from  a  low  of  18  percent  to  a  high  of 
292  percent  over  the  same  period  of  last 
year.  For  the  first  half  of  this  year,  the 
profit  increase  ranged  from  21  percent 
to  402  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  a 
brief  table  on  recent  oil  company  profits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

SELECTED  OIL  COMPtNK  PtOFITS 
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MoOilOn 367  --95  $26  4.»4 

Occidtnlal  Pelroleum 93  —292  160  -402 

Phillips  Petraltmii 124  —166  205  -r.127 

SlullOil _.  124  +39  216  -45 

Standard  OilOndiana)....  280  +130  499  +105 

Standard  Oil  (Ohio) SO  +18  73  +21 

SonOil 127  +163  218  +124 

Tenco 460  +72  1,049  -98 


I  Last  9  monllts. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  average  profit  Increase  by  these  14 
companies  for  the  second  quarter  comes 
to  98  percent.  The  enormity  of  this  har- 
vest is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that, 
as  reported  by  the  First  National  City 
Bank  recently,  the  second -quarter  profits 
of  major  U.S.  corporations  rose  by  only 
28  percent  over  the  same  period  of  last 
year. 

on.   COMPANIES    AMASS    S5.6   BIU.ION    IN 
nSST  HALT  OF   TEAR 

For  the  first  half  of  this  year,  these 
14  oil  companies  amassed  in  excess  of 
S5.6  billion — on  top  of  the  Industry's  al- 
ready huge  resources.  The  massive 
wealth  of  the  petroleum  Industry  is 
most  strikingly  demonstrated  when  it  is 
measured  against  the  rest  of  American 
Indus  tO'. 
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noTTts  or  31  ort  companits  amol-nt  to  «o 

PERCENT    OF    PBOFITS    OP    AH.    OTHER    MAHU- 
FACTUAEaS 

Of  the  world's  15  largest  manufactur- 
ing companies,  seven  are  oil  companies 
and  Ave  of  these  are  based  In  the  United 
States.  During  the  last  quarter  of  1973 — 
the  most  recent  period  for  which  such 
a  comparison  Is  available — 31  domestic 
petroleum  companies  reaped  $2.5  billion 
in  proflts:  tills  represented  almost  80 
percent  of  all  profits  earned  by  the  re- 
maining 572  major  manufacturing  con- 
cerns in  the  United  States.  In  1973.  the 
net  worth  of  108  domestic  petroleum 
companies  surpassed  $60  billion,  more 
than  3  times  as  great  as  the  next  largest 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  before  coming  to  the 
Senate,  I  was  a  businessman.  I  Imow  the 
\1tal  role  played  by  profits  in  our  free 
enterprise  system.  I  know  that  industry 
needs  profits  to  Bnance  future  growth. 
However,  there  are  limits. 

Industrj-  does  not  need — and  should 
not  have — inflated  profits  unconscion- 
ably extracted  from  consumers.  Exces- 
sive profits  of  today's  magnitude  can  only 
bring  about  developments  that  are 
Inimical  to  the  continued  welfare  of  the 
American  economy. 

OIL  COMPANIES  MOVE  TO  CONTHOL  ALTEBKATE 
SOmCKS  OP  ENERGY 

Although  historically  oil  companies 
have  used  profits  to  finance  growth  with- 
in the  petroleum  industry,  in  more  re- 
cent years  the  oil  men  have  moved 
aggressively  to  control  the  production  of 
such  alternative  sources  of  energy  as 
coal,  nuclear  power,  and  solar  power. 
OIL  companies:  coal 

Begirming  in  1963  with  Gulfs  acquisi- 
tion of  Pittsburgh  and  Midway  Coal  Min- 
ing Co..  major  oil  companies  have  built 
up  a  substantial  stake  in  the  coal  indus- 
try. Since  that  time,  six  petroleum  Arms 
bought  out  coal  companies  accounting 
for  more  than  20  percent  of  current  coal 
production.  Moreover,  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry has  Insured  Its  future  hold  on 
coal  production  by  securing  control  over 
more  than  20  percent  of  known  coal 
reserves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Recobd  a 
table  on  the  takeover  of  the  coal  indus- 
try by  the  oil  companies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recou), 
as  follows: 


OIL  IN0U5TIIV  COfiTDOL  OF  COAL  niOOUCTION 
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quired 
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per-        Dale 

cent      ol  K- 
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way  Coal. 

Continental  Oil  ...      Consolidation  Coal...  9.9  1966 

Occidental  Peiioleuffl.    Island  Creek  Coal  .  .  4.1  1966 

Standard OiKOhioJ....  OldBenCoal 1.9  l%s 

Astiland  Oil Ardi  Mineral l.l  1968 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel Eastern  Associated  2. 1     1969-71} 

Coal. 

Tutal..  .  ».4 


Source'  Sntai:  euslness  Commitlee,  9?d  Congtess.  Prrduction 
data  from  Keystone  Coal  Industry  Manual 

OIL  COUPAHIES  URANtOM 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
Petroleum  firms  have  also  sought  to 
dominate  the  nuclear  energy  market. 
Kerr-McOee  now  controls  27  percent  of 
domestic  uranium  production,  and  Hum- 
ble OU  is  planning  a  mill  with  capacity 
equal  to  8  percent  of  domestic  capacity. 
Other  oil  firms  sdso  are  plaiuilng  to  In- 
vade the  production  of  uranium.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  estimates  that  the  in- 
dustry now  controls  about  80  percent  of 
domestic  uranium  reserves,  and  the  Oil 
and  Gas  Journal  reports  that  the  "oil 
Industry  Is  moving  more  and  more  into 
coal  and  uranium." 

on,  companies:  solar  energy 
Although  solar  energy  currently  makes 
a  negligible  contribution  to  our  energy 
needs,  a  recent  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion report  stated  that  that  energy 
source  could  easily  provide  up  to  one- 
third  of  our  future  requirements.  The  oil 
Industry  has  begim  to  move  Into  solar 
energy  research  on  a  large  scale.  The  Ex- 
xon Corp.  recently  purchased  Solar 
Power  Corp.:  Shell  now  controls  Solar 
Energy  Systems;  Gulf  conducts  solar 
research  through  one  of  its  subsidiaries, 
and  other  firms  have  also  besim  work  In 
this  area.  By  the  time  solar  energy  is 
commercially  feasible,  the  oil  industry 
will  have  built  up  a  substantial  stake  In 
solar  power, 
on,  COMPANIES  invade  itnrelatzd  sectors 

or  AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

Senators,  day  In  and  day  out  repre- 
sentatives of  the  oU  Industry  have  come 
before  the  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
pleading  that  they  need  enormous  prof- 
its to  finance  the  further  development  of 


our  petroleum  resources.  If  their  invest- 
ments were  confined  to  petroleum  re- 
search and  development,  their  pleas 
might  make  some  sense.  However,  the 
fact  is  that  the  oil  barons  are  using  their 
incredible  profits  not  only  to  expand  Into 
other  energy  fields,  but  also  to  invade 
totally  unrelated  sectors  of  the  American 
economy. 

Many  oil  companies,  for  example,  have 
made  significant  Investments  in  real 
estate.  Arco  began  acquiring  property 
in  downtown  Los  Angeles  2  years  ago. 
Gulf  Oil  Real  Estate  has  been  Involved 
In  new  communities  such  as  Reston,  Va.. 
and  is  currently  developing  a  2.700-acre 
site  in  Florida  for  residential  and  com- 
mercial use.  Gulf  attempted  to  expand 
its  real  estate  holdings  last  year  by  ac- 
quiring the  CNA  Financial  Corp. 

Now  the  oil  companies  are  reaching 
beyond  real  estate.  Mobil  Oil  recently  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  purchasing  a 
controlling  Interest  in  Marcor  Corp.,  the 
parent  company  on  Montgomery  Ward 
and  Container  Corp.  of  America.  At  cur- 
rent prices  the  Marcor  deal  would  cost 
Mobil  $350  million,  a  huge  sum  but  less 
than  Mobil's  second  quarter  proflts. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  In- 
stances in  which  the  oil  companies  are 
using  their  tremendous  resources  to 
move  into  other  Industries. 

INTIMATE  RELATIONSHIPS   BETWEEN   OU.  IHDDS- 
TRT  AND   FINANCIAL  COMMUNm* 

Besides  their  own  vast  economic 
power,  the  oil  companies  also  have  been 
able  to  establish  intimate  relationships 
with  the  Nation's  major  financial  insti- 
tutions— relationships  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  announced  It  will 
investigate. 

To  mention  just  a  few'  examples  from 
a  1972  study  by  the  Ruttenberg  Consult- 
ing Firm,  Exxon  shares  two  directors 
with  Chemical  Bank  of  Nev\'  York,  one 
director  with  Chase-Manhattan  and  one 
with  Morgan  Guaranty.  Gulf  shares 
three  directors  with  Mellon  National. 
Shell  has  one  director  on  the  Board  of 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

A  more  recent  study  by  the  office  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  South 
Dakota,  Senator  heovwax,  updates  the 
Ruttenberg  analysis.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  based  on  the 
Abourezk  study  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


INTMlOCnNG  OIRtCTOKATES  BOWtEN  SEIECTED  OIL  COMPANIES  AND  FIBAItCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 
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1  The  Frgtire  in  parenthesis  Is  the  irantlKt  ol  loteflockiog  directorates,  il  more  than  1. 
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INTERLOCKS    RZINrORCX     MONOPOLISTIC    MOVE- 
MENTS IN  CONCENTRATED  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
clearly,  an  oil  company  which  has  close 
relationships  with  one  or  more  large 
banks  will  be  at  an  advantage  In  seek- 
ing credit.  At  the  same  time,  the  com- 
pany is  In  a  position  to  learn  valuable 
Intelligence  about  Its  competitors.  Ex- 
tensive Interlocks  between  major  banks 
and  oil  companies,  therefore,  pose  a  po- 
tentially significant  barrier  to  the  growth 
of  independent  oil  firms  and  tend  to  re- 
inforce monopolistic  movements  in  an 
industry  that  already  is  highly  concen- 
trated. 

According  to  data  gathered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  in  1971,  half  of 
all  domestic  oU  production  Is  accotmted 
for  by  just  20  firms,  even  though  there 
are  more  than  8,000  in  the  business.  Four 
companies,  by  themselves,  account  for 
one-fourth  of  all  crude  production.  Re- 
fining Is  even  more  concentrated :  the  20 
largest  refiners  are  responsible  for  84 
percent  of  domestic  refinery  capacity, 
and  the  top  four  firms  control  one-third 
of  all  domestic  capacity. 

Not  surprisingly  the  largest  producers 
are  also  the  largest  refiners.  The  top 
eight  producers  and  refiners  are  the 
same.  All  of  the  top  16  producers  are 
among  the  20  largest  refiners.  Because 
of  this  inter-relatlonshlp.  an  PTC  re- 
port last  year  charged  that: 

The  major  oil  companies  In  general  and 
the  eight  largest  majoi-s  In  particular  have 
engaged  In  conduct  which  exemplifies  their 
market  poi»er  and  has  served  to  squeeze  In- 
dependents at  both  the  reanlng  and  mar- 
keting levels  ...  the  majors  continually  en- 
gage in  common  courses  of  action  for  their 
common  benefit. 

ANTrrausT  probe  requested  to  determine 
IP  oil  outplt  is  being  restrained 
More  recently  news  reports  indicate 
that  major  refiners  may  well  be  acting  in 
concert  to  restraint  the  output  of  gas- 
oline and  other  refined  products.  Dur- 
ing the  week  ending  July  19,  the  produc- 
tion of  gasoline  dropped  6  to  7  percent 
below  the  same  week  last  year,  despite 
a  9-percent  increase  in  available  crude 
oil.  One  respected  industry  analyst,  Dr 
Fred  AUvine.  of  Georgia  Tech.  has  re- 
viewed the  current  production  figures 
and  concluded: 

As  long  as  they  (the  major  companies) 
can  keep  the  supply  ot  gasolUie  relatively 
tight,  they  can  keep  gas  away  from  the 
dealer  who  could  cut  prices  and  pass  on  sav- 
ings to  the  public.  That  makes  it  possible 
to  report  higher  profits  month  after  month. 

I  have  asked  the  Attorney  General  to 
Investigate  this  situation  for  possible  vio- 
lations of  the  antitrust  laws. 
consumer    suffers    hjgb    prices,    loss    or 
job  opportunities 

In  the  long  run,  the  victim  of  the  oil 
industry  monopoly  is  the  American 
consumer. 

He  pays  more  for  fuel.  Over  the  past 
year,  the  price  of  regular  gasoline  has 
Increased  by  more  than  40  percent  The 
price  of  home  heating  oU  has  Jumped 
by  almost  70  percent. 

He  Is  losing  job  opportunities.  Two 
well-known  economists,  Walter  HeUer 
and  George  Perry,  have  warned  that  up 
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to  600.000  workers  will  be  denied  Jobs 
because  of  the  energy  price  increases  and 
the  fuel  shortages. 

And  while  the  consumer,  not  to  men- 
tion the  entire  economy,  siisers  this  aw- 
ful squeeze,  what  are  we  In  Government, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  representing  the 
public's  interest,  doing  to  protect  the 
American  family? 

We  sit  and  watch  the  oU  octopus  In- 
vade the  Government  and  those  agencies 
created  to  advise  it.  For  example.  In  No- 
vember, 1973,  the  President  activated 
the  Emergency  Petroletmi  and  Gas  Ad- 
ministration to  appraise  the  oil  crisis.  No 
less  than  128  key  positions  were  filled  by 
personnel  from  other  major  oU  and  nat- 
ural gas  firms.  In  recent  weeks,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  has  issued  con- 
flict-of-interest charges  against  oil  in- 
dustry personnel  who  served  with  the 
Energy  Policy  Committee  and  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration. 
OIL  AND  government:   sweetueasts  for  so 


A  friendly  relationship  between  the 
Goverrunent  and  the  oil  Industry  Is 
nothing  new,  however.  Indeed,  this  Is 
an  apt  description  of  the  relationship 
over  the  past  50  years,  beginning  with  the 
adoption  of  the  depletion  allowance  in 
1926.  Depletion  is  a  luxury  enjoyed  by 
the  oil  grants  for  far  too  long. 

Depletion  was  only  the  beginning  of 
the  Government's  aid  to  oil.  In  1928.  the 
State  Department  gave  the  oil  monop- 
oly a  mighty  thrust  by  abandoning  its 
"open  door"  policy  for  oil  exploration 
in  the  Middle  East.  This  allowed  the 
seven  major  International  oil  compa- 
nies to  curtail  crude  oil  output  and  to 
limit  competition  In  refining,  marketing, 
and  the  securing  of  concessions. 

Twenty-two  years  later  the  Treasury 
Department  secretly  propped  up  the 
Ibn  Saud  regime  hi  Saudi  Arabia  and. 
at  the  same  time,  reduced  the  tax  load  on 
the  four  U.S.  major  companies  control- 
ling Saudi  production.  On  the  advice  of 
the  Aramco  cartel,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Saudi  Government  In  1950  changed 
the  royalties  assessed  on  crude  oil  to 
a  so-called  income  tax. 

Supported  by  a  favorable  tax  ruling 
by  Treasury,  oil  companies  then  received 
a  dollar-for-doUar  tax  credit  for  royal- 
ties— thereafter  described  as  taxes — 
paid  foreign  oil-producing  nations 
against  income  taxes  owed  the  U.S 
Treasury.  In  1950,  Exxon,  Texaco,  Mobil, 
and  Standard  Oil  of  California  paid  $50 
million  in  U.S.  taxes  and  $66  million  in 
Saudi  royalUes;  in  1951  their  U.S.  taxes 
fell  to  $6  million,  while  Saudi  Arabia 
collected  $110  million.  From  then  on.  the 
United  States  began  losing  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually  in  tax  rev- 
enues from  oil  companies  operating 
abroad. 

In  1952.  the  State  Department  again 
came  to  the  industry's  aid  by  shielding  It 
from  a  Justice  Department  investigation 
of  the  international  petroleum  cartel, 
arguing  that  the  investigation  might  spur 
nationalization  fever  in  the  Middle  East, 
Not  only  was  the  antitrust  assault  side- 


tracked, but  the  Government  permitted 
the  big  oil  companies  to  limit  sharply 
the  participation  of  independents  In 
Iran's  production. 

Then  in  the  late  1950's,  the  Arab  pro- 
ducing nations  formed  the  Organisation 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries— 
OPEC — to  improve  their  bargaining 
position.  To  .meet  this  threat,  the  oil 
companies  sought  to  draw  up  a  imlted 
front,  and  the  Justice  Department 
secretly  agreed  to  forgo  antitrust  action. 
Most  recently,  as  we  all  are  well  aware, 
the  oil  industry  exploited  this  past  win-^ 
ters  energy  crisis  to  boost  prices  and 
profits  beyond  reason.  And  we  in  Con- 
gress were  rentered  helpless  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  veto. 
p.ecommendations  for  restrainikc  the 

on.  industry's  growing  powbi 
Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  is  a 
shameful  history.  Now  that  the  energy 
crisis  seems  to  have  eased  somewhat, 
this  is  no  time  to  relax.  Rather,  we  should 
take  the  first  steps  toward  cutting  back 
the  enormous  and  growing  power  of  the 
oil  Industry. 

On  the  one  hand  we  must  press  the 
administration  to  enforce  diligently  the 
antitrust  laws  designed  to  maintain  com- 
petitive markets.  As  I  indicated  earlier. 
I  have  WTitten  the  Attorney  General  to 
investigate  whether  the  oil  companies 
liave  deliberately  restrained  production 
in  order  to  preserve  their  price-profit 
spiral.  At  the  same  time.  Congress  should 
exercise  vigorously  its  oversight  powers 
to  Insure  that  the  FTC  moves  expedi- 
tiously in  its  more  sweeping  investigation 
of  the  structure  of  the  oil  industry. 

These  steps  will  reduce  the  concen- 
trated power  of  the  industry  in  the  long 
run.  but  we  must  take  action  now  to 
allertate  the  plight  of  consumers.  I  vir- 
gently  call  on  the  President  to  lay  down 
the  veto  club  he  holds  over  oil  price  roll- 
back legislation. 

Lower  prices  will  cut  back  the  bloated 
profits  of  the  oa  industry.  In  addition. 
Congress  should  immediately  revise  our 
tax  laws  to  discourage  the  continued 
massing  of  proflts  in  oil  industry  hands. 
The  oil  depletion  allowance,  if  once  jus- 
tified, is  no  longer  needed  or  warranted. 
We  should  abolish  this  bonanza  immedi- 
ately. 

We  must  also  stop  the  outrageous  and 
inequitable  tax  advantage  by  which  for- 
eign royalty  pa.vments  are  offset  against 
the  oil  industry's  domestic  income  taxes. 
In  fairness,  the  industry  should  be  al- 
lowed to  take  business  deductions  for 
foreign  royalties,  as  was  the  case  before 
1950,  but  it  is  high  time  for  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  begin  recapturing  those  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  it  is  losing 
annually  through  this  tax  loophole. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  seriously  re- 
evaluate the  role  of  big  oil  in  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  If  we  do  not  act,  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  industry  may  suffocate 
us  all. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
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the  previous  order,  there  will  be  a  period 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  Montana. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OP  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE 
TECHNICAL  AND  CLERICAL 

CHANGES  TO  S  3792.  A  BILL  TO 
AMEND  AND  EXTEND  THE  EX- 
PORT ADMINISTRATION  ACT  OF 
1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretarj- 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
engrossment  of  S.  3792. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  Indicated: 

ANNtiAL  Report  of  the  SECcurras  Investob 
PaoTEcnow  CoRpoiuTtoN,  1973 
A  letter  from  tlie  Chairman,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  Third  Annual  Beport  of  the 
Securities  Investor  Protection  Corporation 
covering  the  year  1973  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report  1.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banliing.  Housing  and  Urban  AffBirB. 

Report  of  the  Comptboixer  Oeneral 
A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  summarizing  benefit  provisions, 
financial  data,  and  itey  Issues  relating  to 
Federal  retirement  systems  (with  an  accom- 
panying report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
Pboposcp  Legislation  To  CSTAattsH  a  Grant- 
in-aid     Program     fob     State     Veterans 

CEMETERrES 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  a  program 
of  assistance  to  States  for  the  establishment, 
expan-ilon.  improvement,  and  maintenance 
of  veterans  cemeteries,  to  eliminate  certain 
duplications  in  the  payment  of  Federal 
burial  l>eneflts,  and  to  provide  for  transpor- 
tation of  twdles  to  a  national  cemetery  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Veterans*  Affairs. 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment; 

S.  3489.  A  bill  to  authorize  exchange  of 
lands  adjacent  to  the  Teton  National  Forest 
In  Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  93-1054). 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R-  1557a.  A  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development:  for  space,  science,  veterans, 
and    certain    other    Independent,    executive 


agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
and  olBces  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
93-1056). 

By  Mr.  BATH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments; 

H.R.  15581.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  cliargeable  In 
whole  or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1975.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
93-1057) . 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  8191  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  certain  forms  of  zinc  be  admitted  free 
of  duty  (Rept.  No.  93-1058): 

H.R.  7780.  An  act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional temporary  period  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  classifications  of 
yams  of  silk  (Rept.  No.  93-1059): 

H.R.  11251.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
the  duty-free  entry  of  methanol  Imported 
for  use  as  fuel  (Rept.  No.  93-lOdO): 

HJl.  11453.  An  act  to  correct  an  anomaly 
In  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  crude  feath- 
ers and  downs,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
93-1061); 

HR.  11830.  An  act  to  suspend  the  duty 
on  synthetic  rutile  until  the  close  of  June  30, 
1977  (Rept.  No.  93-1062): 

H.R.  12035.  An  act  to  suspend  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1975.  the  duty  on  certain 
carboxymethyl  cellulose  salts  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1063): 

HR.  12281.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  197S.  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper  (Rept.  No 
93-1064):  and 

H  R-  13631 .  An  act  to  suspend  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  import  dutv  on  certain  horses 
(Rept.  No.  93-1065). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  as  In 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  report  favorabl--'  the 
nominations  of  Col.  John  W.  White. 
U.S.A..  to  be  brigadier  general.  Medical 
Corps  and  Lt.  Gen.  Howard  Wilson  Pen- 
ney, U.S.A..  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list  in  that  grade:  in  the  Navy,  Vice 
Adms.  Vannoy.  Wheeler,  and  Behrens. 
Jr..  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral  on  the  retired  list  and  Vice 
Adm.  Weinel  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  admiral ;  and.  In  the  Air  Force. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Wlnton  W.  Marshall  to  be 
lieutenant  general.  I  ask  that  these 
names  be  placed  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


arTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tiions   were  Introduced,   read   the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By    Mr.    NELSON    (for    hUnself.    Mr. 
CxANSTON,  Mr.  Monhale,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  Mr.  Bath)  ; 
S.  3870.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  extension 
of  Headstart  and  other  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opporttmlty  Act  of  1964,  to  eetab- 


Ush  a  Community  Services  Administration 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  administer  programs  which  have 
been  administered  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  3871.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  energy  needs  of 
the  United  States  and  the  metbixla  by  which 
such  needs  can  be  met.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.  Referred   to   the  Committee   on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  EAOLETON: 
S.  3872.  A  bill  to  inform  the  public  con- 
cerning the  differences  In  delivery  times  be- 
tween first  class  mall  and  air  mail.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

ByMr.BENTSEN: 
S.  3873.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of 
Aransas  Pass.  Tex.,  and  the  Urban  Renewal 
Agency  of  the  city  of  Aransas  Pass.  Tex.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  3874.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  tne  Interior  to  convey  all  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  a 
tract  of  land  located  In  the  Fairbanks  Re- 
cording District.  State  of  Alaska,  to  the  Fair- 
banks North  Star  Borough,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3875.  A  bin  entitled  "Energy  Revenue 
and  Development  Act  of  1974. "  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Beall)  ; 
S.  3876.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  expansion 
of  the  Antietam  National  Battlefield  site  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Buckley) ; 

S-J.  Res.  230.  A  Joint  resolution  to  salute 

Chautauqua  Institution  on  the  occasion  of 

Its  100th  aimlversory.  Considered  and  passed 

today. 
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STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Cranston,    Mr.    Mondale.    Mr. 

Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Bayk  ' : 
S.  3870.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
tension of  Headstart  and  other  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  to  establish  a  Community  Services 
Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ad- 
minister programs  which  have  been  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

COMMUNtTT   SERVICES   AND   HEAD   START   ACT  OF 
IRTS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing the  Community  Services  and 
Head  Start  Act  of  1974,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  extension  of  Head  Start  and 
other  programs  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunaty  Act  of  1964,  to  establish  a 
Community  Services  Administration  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  administer  programs 
which  have  been  administered  by  the 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  for 
Other  purposes. 

Under  this  proposed  legislation,  the 
functions  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity would  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  bill  would  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  the  various  programs 
imder  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  for 
another  3  years — fiscal  years  1975 
through  1977.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  itself  would  be  discontinued 
as  a  separate  Federal  agency  after  the 
transfer  of  functions  to  HEW  Is  com- 
pleted. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's 
responsibilities  for  community  action 
and  related  programs  would  be  vested  in 
a  newly  created  agency  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare known  as  the  Community  Services 
Administration.  The  concept  of  an  ad- 
ministration within  HEW  to  take  over 
the  functions  of  OEO  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  contained  in  the  House- 
passed  Community  Services  Act  of 
1974— HJl.  14449— which  recently  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote 
of  331  to  S3. 

The  Director  of  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration  would  be  responsible 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  would  be  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

I  share  the  concern  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  it  is  Important  that  there  con- 
tinue to  be  an  agency  to  serve  as  a  focal 
point  within  the  Federal  Government  for 
advocating  policies  responsive  to  the 
concerns  of  the  poor.  I  believe  that  a 
statutorily  created  agency  at  a  high  level 
within  HEW  can  provide  that  kind  of  a 
strong  voice  for  the  poor  and  thereby 
contiriue  to  carry  out  the  role  which  OEO 
has  performed  in  the  past. 

Prom  its  enactment  10  years  ago.  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  has  contained 
provisions  designed  to  give  administra- 
tive flexibility  to  the  war  on  poverty. 
Under  that  act,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimity  is  authorized  to  delegate 
programs  to  other  agencies  under  so- 
called  delegation  agreements  setting 
forth  arrangements  designed  to  assure 
maximum  liaison  and  coordination 
among  programs.  Prom  their  beginning. 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Operation 
Mainstream,  and  the  various  work  and 
training  programs  other  than  Job  Corps 
were  delegated  for  actual  administration 
to  the  Labor  Department.  In  1969.  Job 
Corps  was  delegated  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment, and  Head  Start,  which  had 
been  administered  In  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  was  delegated  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  OEO's  health  programs  have 
likewise  been  spim  off  to  HEW. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  contains 
titles  retjuested  by  the  administration  to 
consolidate  the  legislative  authority  for 
Head  Start,  Follow  Through,  Native 
American  programs,  and  research  and 
demonstration  programs  as  responsibil- 
ities of  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

During  the  period  of  time  since  its 


establishment  in  1964,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  has  served  as  the 
incubator  for  innovative  programs  de- 
signed to  alleviate  the  conditions  of  pov- 
erty in  this  country.  Over  the  10  years  of 
this  war  on  poverty,  a  number  of  the 
programs  nurtured  in  OEO  have  ma- 
tured, and  the  executive  branch  has  ex- 
ercised Its  discretion  under  the  legisla- 
tion to  spin  olT  such  programs  to  take 
their  place  among  related  programs  in 
established  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  administered  programs  in- 
volving over  a  billion  dollars  of  Federal 
funds.  With  its  other  programs  spun  off 
to  other  agencies,  it  sljll  retains  respon- 
sibility for  community  action  programs, 
community  economic  development,  and 
legal  senlces  so  that  at  the  present 
time  OEO  provides  annual  funding  of 
about  $400  miUlon.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  has 
recently  been  signed  into  law — Public 
Law  93-355 — the  legal  senlces  program 
will,  under  the  terms  of  that  legislation, 
cease  to  be  a  responsibility  of  OEO 
within  several  months — the  transfer 
takes  effect  90  days  after  the  Corpora- 
tion's Board  of  Directors  has  been  con- 
firmed. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  those  who 
would  have  preferred  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  retain  the  opera- 
tional responsibility  for  many  of  the  pro- 
grams in  the  war  on  poverty.  In  acting 
upon  the  Economic  Opportimity  Amend- 
ments of  1969  and  1972,  Congress  de- 
ferred the  spinoff  of  the  programs  that 
now  remain  In  OEO — community  action, 
community  economic  development,  and 
legal  services — becau.«e  we  felt  that  leg- 
islative approval  should  be  given  to  any 
proposed  new  location  for  these  pro- 
grams which  are  at  the  core  of  the  war 
on  poverty. 

With  respect  to  one  of  these  programs, 
we  have  now  enacted  legislation  provid- 
ing 0  new  home  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  As  a  result  of  action  on  the 
pending  legislation,  the  community  eco- 
nomic development  program  will  be  spun 
off  from  OEO.  The  question  of  where 
responsibility  for  the  community  action 
programs  is  to  be  lodged  must  therefore 
be  squarely  faced  by  this  Congress. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  approach 
of  the  legislation  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  transfer  the  commu- 
nity action  program  to  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Many 
of  the  local  activities  of  cor.  munity  ac- 
tion programs  are  in  the  field  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare.  It  makes  sense 
to  locate  the  refponsibillty  for  commu- 
nity action  programs  In  the  department 
which  has  or.-going  relationships  with 
these  programs.  This  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate since  HEW  now  has  responsi- 
bility for  antlpoverty  programs  such  as 
Headstart.  neighborhood  health  centers, 
alcoholism  and  drug  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, and  nutrition  programs. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  assure  that 
the  responsibility  for  community  action 
programs  will  not  be  burled  tmder  or 


lost  in  the  bureaucracy.  Without  detract- 
ing from  the  ultimate  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary  and  Under  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  pro- 
grams within  their  Department,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  I  am  introducing  re- 
quires the  establishment  of  a  Community 
Senlces  Administration  with  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  community  action  pro- 
grams and  research  and  development 
functions  imder  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act.  The  Secretary  would  have  the 
discretion  to  assign  related  responsibil- 
ities to  such  Administration,  particularly 
other  programs  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  If  such  a  reorganization  of 
functions  is  deemed  desiraole. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  makes  no  change  in  the 
current  laws  local  share  requirement  for 
community  action  programs,  under 
which  local  resources  must  be  provided 
for  20  percent  of  the  costs  of  canring 
out  such  programs.  The  House-passed  bill 
does  make  a  change  In  that  IocdI  share 
requirement,  increasing  the  required  lo- 
cal share  to  30  percent  in  fiscal  year  1976 
and  40  percent  in  fiscal  year  1977. 1  be- 
lieve that  we  should  await  further  ex- 
perience under  the  pro\1sions  of  this 
legislation  before  requiring  such  a  dras- 
tic increase  in  tiie  financial  burden  upon 
local  programs. 

Rather  than  a  mandatory  increase  in 
the  local  share,  which  could  prove  par- 
ticularly difficult  in  rural  areas,  I  have 
included  in  my  bill  an  authorization  for 
incentive  grants  to  match  dollar  for  dol- 
lar any  State  and  local  governmental 
funds  provided  to  commimity  action  pro- 
grams. There  is  a  similar  provision  in  the 
House-paiised  bill.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
incentive  approach  will  induce  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments toward  greater  involvement 
with  antlpoverty  programs.  Some  inter- 
est in  budgeting  fimds  for  antlpoverty 
programs  was  manifested  in  a  number  of 
States  this  year. 

But  very  limited  funds  have  so  far 
been  actually  appropriated  by  State  and 
local  governments  for  community  action 
programs.  Community  action  programs 
may  be  more  successful  In  obtaining 
State  and  local  funds  in  the  future.  We 
should  encourage  such  efforts  by  allocat- 
ing part  of  the  Federal  antlpoverty  fund- 
ing to  match  State  and  local  funds  which 
are  made  available  for  such  programs. 
My  proposal  pro\1de5  that  half  of  any 
increase  in  funding  for  local  initiative 
comraimity  action— over  the  current  an- 
nual program  level  of  S330  million- 
would  go  for  these  incentive  grants  to 
match  State  and  local  funding. 

The  overwhelming  331  to  53  vote  by 
which  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  legUlation  similar  to  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  is  an  indicaticn  for  the 
widespread  bipartisan  support  that  com- 
munity action  programs  have  come  to 
enjoy  in  communities  all  over  America 
toilay. 

The  commimity  action  programs  de- 
veloped under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  have  become  one  of  the  most 
flexible    weapons    in    the    war    against 
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poverty.  These  programs  have  stimulated 
the  mobilization  of  other  resources, 
which  together  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  alleviating  some  of  the  inevita- 
ble and  debilitating  consequences  of  be- 
ing poor  in  a  nation  of  alHuence.  They 
have  formed  an  important  link  between 
our  governmental  institutions  and  the 
poor,  by  bringing  local  imagination  and 
fle.xlbllity  to  bear  on  the  often  unpre- 
dictable variety  of  problems  that  can  ex- 
ist in  any  city,  county,  or  region.  By  en- 
couraging the  development  of  leadership 
from  within  the  poverty  community, 
these  programs  have  provided  a  very 
special  and  unbureaacratic  approach  to 
problem  solving  at  the  local  level. 

It  has  always  been  my  strong  belief 
that  local  citizens  coidd  do  a  far  more 
competent  job  of  planning  and  running 
local  programs  than  bureaucrats  sit- 
ting thousands  of  miles  away  in  Wash- 
ington, no  matter  how  well  intentioned 
those  bureaucrats  might  be.  Community 
action  programs  are  Just  such  local  in- 
sUtuUons. 

Since  the  1930s  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  assuming  more  and  more 
responsibility  for  meeting  needs  that 
State  and  local  governments  were  not 
able  to  face.  Now  that  States  and  local- 
ities are  more  aware  of  the  needs,  and 
have  demonstrated  an  ability  to  carry 
out  social  programs,  it  is  time  to 
strengthen  responsibility  at  the  local 
level  where  the  problems  are,  where  the 
problems  are  best  understood,  and  where 
they  must  be  solved. 

What  has  led  so  many  national.  State, 
and  local  political  leaders,  of  every  polit- 
ical persuasion,  to  offer  their  strong 
support  for  the  continuation  of  local 
initiative  community  action  programs 
has  been  the  hard-won  expertise  these 
programs  have  demonstrated  in  reflect- 
ing the  particular  concerns  of  the  poor 
communities  they  serve.  These  programs 


H.R.  14449.  The  hearing  will  be  in  the 
hearing  room  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  room  4232.  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  beginning  at  10 
a.m. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  included  in  the  Record 
following  this  statement  a  summarj-  of 
the  bill  I  am  Introducing  and  the  text  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd.  as  follows: 

StnxMMtv  or  COMMDNmr  Sonets  ano  Head- 
start  Act  of  1974 
(Introduced  by  Senator  OATLoan  Nclson] 
Extends  the  Eccnomlc  Opponualtv  Act  for 
thvca     year,?,      autaorlzmg     appropriations 
tbrough  ascal  year  I9T7. 

Transfers  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
functions  to  a  newly-created  Community 
Services  Administration  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Provides  legislative  authority  tor  Head 
Start.  FoUow  Through,  and  Native  American 
Programs  In  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (HEW  now  operates  such 
program!  under  delegation  arraagements 
from  OEO). 

Retains  80  percent  Federal.  20  percent  lo- 
cal 3hare  of  ca^ts.  same  as  current  economic 
Opportunity  Act  requires  of  Community  Ac- 
tion programs. 

Authorizes  additional  program  of  incentive 
grants  to  match  dollar  tor  dollar  those  funds 
made  available  by  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments tor  commumty  action  programs. 

Authorizes  appropriation  of  such  sums  as 
may  be  r.erejsary  for  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  programs  for  fiscal  yoars  1975  through 
1877.  Any  amount  above  «330  million  allo- 
cated tor  Iccal  Initiative  community  action 
programs  would  split  half-and-half  "between 
direct  local  uutlative  funds  and  Uicentlve 
grants  to  match  State  and  local  government 
funds  for  community  action  programs. 


"PaliT  A — PaocaUM  Aothoritt  and 
REQtnsEMZfrrs 


S.  3870 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

0/ 


Kepresentattves    of    the    United    Statet 


have  acquired  the  flexibility  to  develop     '"""*''' ""'""Jtms  Msembled,  That  this  Act 

specific  local  responses  to  speciflc  local     "••""—- ^ 

problems,  as  well  as  the  flexibility  to 
marshal  the  resources  of  existing  pri- 
vate and  Federal.  StatP.  and  local  gov- 
ernmental programs  in  their  innovative 
stacks  upon  the  problems  of  the  poor  in 
their  communjUes.  They  have  done  so 


may  be  cited  as  the  "Community  Services  and 
Headstart  Act  of  1974". 

STATEMENT   OF   PUHPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  ex- 
tend programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  and  to  establish  within 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education    and 


in  a  spirit  of  cooperation-with  "pubUc  ^Sl,'*^  ^J^ffJ^"^^  Services  Admin'latra. 

and  private  ofBdaS  at 'S  llie^.^They  '^%l  l^nSS^^l.^^rS^.  :^^L^l 

have  truly  earned  the  wide  bipartisan  Opportunity.                                     tconomic 

support  they  now  enjoy.  Br*i«T»aT  a^n,  fou.ow  iheoooh 

can  be  wisely  administered  by  people  and  out  the  headtag  thereof  and  au  of  'uch  title 

government  at  the  local  level,  we  must  preceding  part  B  thereof  (which  Is  hereby 

insure  the  continuation  of   tho'^e  pro-  '"''''gnated  as  part  C)  and  InsertUig  in  lieu 

grams  by  extending  the  Economic  Op-  thereof  the  following : 

portunity  Act  which  authorizes  support        '~    ' 

for  their  activities 


Mr.  President,  on  Wednesday,  August 
7,  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor,  of  which 


TITLE  V— HEADSTART  AND  FOLLOW 
THBOUGH  PROGRAMS 

"PCBPOSE   OF   TTTLE 

"Sec.  501.  in  recognition   of  the  role  of 
Project  Headstart   and  Follow   Through   in 


I  am  chairman,  will  hold  a  hearing  on  "•«    effective    delivery    of     comprehensive 

the  Community  Services  and  Headstart  *"»'"'.  education,   nutritional,  social,   and 

Act  of  1974.  wliich  I  am  introducing  to-  °^"  services  to  economically  disadvantaged 

day.  as  well  as  Senator  Javrrs'  bUl   the  "^'^'^"^  "«"  "»eir  famuies.  It  is  the  purpose 

ra?=i°rt^r97^rd*isrSorr '- "  rur..?:?iror.^rs^r^trn^ 

passed  £:^L?^-^'n%T.To^1t^Z  oT^tr^T^SoTa^l  '^e^l^'"-^ 


ATTTHORIZAnON    OF    BEAOSTABT   PBOGEAU 

"Sec.  611.  The  Secretary  may,  upon  appli- 
cation by  an  agency  which  Is  eligible  tor 
designation  as  a  Headstart  agency  pursuant 
to  section  514.  provide  financial  asslstanu  to 
such  agency  for  the  planning,  conduct,  ad- 
ministration, and  evaluation  of  a  Headstart 
program  focused  upon  children  from  low- 
income  families  who  have  not  reached  the 
age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  which 
(1)  will  provide  such  comprehensive  health, 
nutritional,  educational,  social,  and  other 
services  aa  the  Secretary  finds  will  aid  the 
children  to  attain  their  full  potential,  and 
(3)  Win  provide  for  direct  participation  of 
the  parents  of  such  children  In  the  develop- 
ment, conduct,  and  overall  program  direction 
at  the  local  level. 

*'aTJTHORIZATION   of  APPBOPRUTIONa 

"Sec.  512.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  carrj-lng  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part  such  sums  as  may  he  necessary  for 
fiscal  years  1975  through  1977. 

"allotment  op  funds:  limitattows  on 

assistance 
"Sec.  513.  (a)  Of  the  sunu;  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  512  for  any  fiscal  vear 
beginning  after  June  30.  1976,  the  Secretary 
shall  allot  not  more  than  2  per  c  sntum 
among  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  according  to  their  respective 
needs.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
serve not  more  than  35  per  centum  of  the 
sums  so  appropriated  for  use  In  accordance 
With  such  criteria  and  procedures  as  he  may 
prescribe,  and  not  leas  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  sums  so  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  Headstart  agencies  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  513(d).  The  re- 
mainder shall  be  allotted  among  the  States, 
in  accordance  with  the  latest  satisfactory 
available  data,  so  that  equal  proportions  are 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  (1)  the  relative 
number  of  public  assistance  recipients  In 
each  State  as  compared  to  all  States,  (2) 
the  relative  number  of  unemployed  persons 
In  each  State  as  compared  to  all  States,  and 
(3)  the  relative  number  of  related  children 
living  with  families  below  the  poverty  line 
In  each  State  as  compared  to  all  States:  but 
there  shall  be  made  available,  for  use  by 
Headstart  programs  within  each  State,  no 
less  funds  for  any  fiscal  year  than  were  ob- 
ligated for  use  by  Headstart  programs  within 
such  State  with  respect  to  fiscal  j*ear  1975. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  utilize  the  criteria  of  poverty 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  com- 
piling the  1970  decennial  census. 

"(b)  Financial  assistance  extended  under 
this  part  for  a  Headstart  program  shall  not 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  approved  costs 
of  the  assisted  program  or  activities,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  approve  assistance 
In  excess  of  such  percentage  If  he  deter- 
mines. In  accordance  with  regulations  estab- 
lishing objective  criteria,  that  such  action  Is 
required  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  Non-Federal  contributions  may 
be  in  cash  or  In  kind,  falrlv  evaluated,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment, 
or  services.  The  Secretary  shall  not  require 
non-Federal  contributions  In  excess  of  20 
per  centum  of  the  approved  costs  of  pro- 
grams or  activities  assisted  under  this  part. 
"(c)  No  program  shall  be  approved  for 
assistance  under  this  part  unless  the  Secre- 
tary is  satisfied  that  the  services  to  be  pro- 
vided under  such  program  wUl  be  In  addition 
to,  and  not  In  substitution  for,  comparable 
services  previously  provided  without  Federal 
assistance.  The  requirement  imposed  bv  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
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"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  policies 
and  procedures  designed  to  assure  that  not 
less  than  10  per  centiun  of  the  total  number 
of  enrollment  opportunities  in  Headstart 
programs  shall  be  available  for  handicapped 
children  (as  defined  In  paragraph  (l)  of 
section  602  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act)  and  that  services  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  meet  their  special  needs.  The  secre- 
tary shall  report  to  the  Congress  at  least 
annually  on  the  status  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren In  Headstart  programs,  including  the 
number  of  chlldwa  being  served,  their 
handicapping  condKlons.  and  the  sen'lces 
being  provided  such  children. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  adopt  appropriate 
administrative  measures  to  assure  that  the 
benefits  of  this  title  will  be  distributed 
equitably  between  residents  of  rural  and 
iirban  areas. 

"designation  op  READSTAaT  AGENCIES 

"Sec.  614.  (a)  A  public  or  private  non- 
profit agency  which  (l)  has  the  power  and 
authority  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part  and  perform  the  functions  set  forth 
In  section  615  within  a  community,  and  (2) 
is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  capable 
of  planning,  conducting,  administering,  and 
evaluating,  either  directly  or  by  other  ar- 
rangements, a  Headstart  program,  may  be 
designated  as  a  Headstart  agency. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  a  com- 
munity may  be  a  city,  county,  multiclty,  or 
multlcounty  unit  within  a  State,  an  Indian 
reservation,  or  a  neighborhood  or  other  area 
(Irrespective  of  boundaries  or  political  sub- 
divisions) which  provides  a  ruttable  organi- 
zation base  and  possesses  the  commonality 
of  interest  needed  to  operate  a  Headstart 
program. 

"(c)  In  the  administration  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
priority  In  the  designation  of  Headstart 
agencies  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  which  Is  receiving  funds  under  anv 
Headstart  program  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  before  giving  such  priority,  deter- 
mine that  the  agency  involved  meets  pro- 
gram and  fiscal  requirements  established  by 
the  Secretary. 

"powers  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  HEADSTART 
AGENCIES 

•Sec.  515.  (a)  In  order  to  be  designated  as 
a  Headstart  agency  under  this  part,  an 
agency  must  have  authcrlty  under  Its  char- 
ter or  applicable  law  to  receive  and  adminis- 
ter funds  under  this  part,  funds  and  contri- 
butions from  private  or  local  public  sources 
which  may  be  used  In  support  of  a  Headstart 
program,  and  funds  under  any  Federal  or 
State  assistance  program  pursuant  to  which 
a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencv  (as  the 
case  may  be)  organized  In  accordance  with 
this  part,  could  act  as  grantee,  contractor, 
or  sponsor  of  projects  appropriate  for  Inclu- 
sion in  a  Headstart  program.  Such  an  agency 
must  also  be  empowered  to  transfer  funds 
so  received,  and  to  delegate  powers  to  other 
agencies,  subject  to  the  powers  of  Its  govern- 
ing board  and  Its  overall  program  responsi- 
bilities. This  power  to  transfer  funds  and 
delegate  powers  must  Include  the  power  to 
make  transfers  and  delegations  covering 
component  projects  In  all  cases  where  this 
will  contribute  to  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
or  otherwise  further  program  objectives. 

"(b)  In  order  to  be  so  designated,  a  Head- 
start  agency  must  also  (I)  establish  effec- 
tive procedures  by  which  parents  and  area 
residents  concerned  will  be  enabled  to  In- 
fluence the  character  of  programs  affecting 
their  Interests,  (2)  provide  for  their  regular 
participation  In  the  Implementation  of  such 
programs,    and    (3)    provide   technical    and 


other  support  needed  to  enable  parents  and 
area  residents  to  secure  on  their  own  behalf 
available  assistance  from  public  and  private 

sources. 

"SUBUISSION   OF  PLANS   TO  COVERNOBS 

"Sec.  516.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  part,  no  contract,  agreement,  grant, 
or  other  assistance  shall  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  a  Headstart  program 
within  a  State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth 
such  proposed  contract,  agreement,  grant,  or 
other  assistance  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  such  plan  has 
not  been  disapproved  by  the  Governor  with- 
in thirty  days  of  such  submission,  or.  If  so 
disapproved,  has  been  reconsidered  by  the 
Secretary  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  and  In  ftirther- 
ance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Funds  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  proposed  contract,  agree- 
ment, grant,  or  other  assistance  shall  be  ob- 
ligated from  the  appropriation  which  is  cur- 
rent at  the  time  the  plan  is  submitted  to  the 
Governor. 

"ABMlNISTaATIVE   REQUIREMENTS   AND 
STAKOAROS 

"Sec.  517.  (a)  Each  Headstart  agency  shall 
observe  standards  of  organ I.^!at Ion,  manage- 
ment, and  administration  which  will  assure, 
so  far  as  reasonably  possible,  that  all  pro- 
gram activities  are  conducted  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  part  and 
the  objective  of  providing  assistance  ellec- 
tlvely,  efficiently,  and  free  of  any  taint  of 
partisan  political  bias  or  personal  or  family 
favoritism.  Each  such  agency  shall  establish 
or  adopt  rules  to  carry  out  this  section,  which 
shall  Include  rules  to  assure  full  staff  ac- 
countability in  matters  governed  by  law, 
regulations,  or  agency  policy.  Each  agency 
shall  also  provide  for  reasonable  public  ac- 
cess to  mformatlon.  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  public  hearings  at  the  request  of 
approprLate  community  groups  and  reason- 
able public  access  to  books  and  records  of 
the  agency  or  other  agencies  engaged  In 
program  activities  or  operations  involving 
the  use  of  authority  or  funds  for  which  It  Is 
responsible.  Each  such  agency  shall  adopt 
for  Itself  and  other  agencies  using  funds 
or  exercising  authority  for  which  it  Is  re- 
sponsible, rules  designed  to  establish  spe- 
cific standards  governing  salaries,  salary  in- 
creases, travel  and  per  diem  allowances,  and 
other  employee  benefits;  to  assure  that  only 
persons  capable  of  discharging  their  duties 
with  competence  and  integrity  are  employed 
and  that  employees  are  promoted  or  ad- 
vanced under  Impartial  procedures  calcu- 
lated to  improve  agency  performance  and 
effectiveness:  to  guard  against  personal  or 
financial  conflicts  of  interests:  and  to  define 
employee  duties  In  an  appropriate  manner 
which  will  Id  any  case  preclude  employees 
from  participating.  In  connection  with  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  in  anv  form  of 
plcketmg,  protest,  or  other  direct  action 
which  Is  in  violation  of  law. 

"(b)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  this  part  In  any  case  in  which 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  costs  of 
developing  and  administering  a  program  as- 
sisted under  this  title  exceed  15  per  centum 
of  the  total  costs.  Including  non-Federal  con- 
tributions to  such  costs,  of  such  program. 
In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  cost  of  administering  such 
program  does  not  exceed  15  per  centum  of 
such  total  costs  but.  In  his  Judgment,  is  ex- 
cessive, he  shall  forthwith  require  the  re- 
cipient of  such  financial  assistance  to  take 
such  steps  prescribed  by  him  as  will  elimin- 
ate such  excessive  administrative  coat,  in- 
cluding the  sharing  by  one  or  more  Head- 
start  agencies  of  a  common  director  and 
other  administrative  personnel.  The  Secre- 
tary may  waive  the  limitation  prescribed  by 
this  paragraph  for  specific  periods  of  time  not 


to  exceed  six  months  whenever  be  determines 
that  such  a  waiver  is  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  rules 
or  regulations  to  supplement  subsection  (a) 
of.  this  section,  which  shall  be  binding  on  oU 
agencies  carrying  on  Headstart  program  ac- 
tivities vi'lth  financial  a&aistance  under  this 
pEut.  He  may,  where  appropriate,  establish 
special  or  simplified  requirements  for  smaller 
agencies  or  agencies  operating  in  rural  areas. 
Policies  and  procedures  shall  be  established 
to  insure  that  Indirect  cost  attributable  to 
the  coounon  or  Joint  \iee  of  facilities  and 
services  by  programs  assisted  under  this  part 
and  other  programs  shall  be  fairly  allocated 
among  the  various  programs  which  utilize 
such  facilities  and  sen'Ices. 

"(d)  All  rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  in- 
structions, and  application  forms  published 
or  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  part  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  tbelr 
effective  date. 

"PARTICIPATION  IN  HEAOSTABT  PROGRAUS 

"Sec.  518.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation prescribe  eligibility  for  the  participa- 
tion of  persons  in  Headstart  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  part.  Such  criteria  shall 
provide  (1)  that  children  from  low-income 
families  shall  be  eligible  lot  participation  if 
their  families  are  below  the  poverty  line  or 
If  their  famlUefi  qualify  or,  in  the  absence 
of  child  care,  would  potentially  qualify  for 
public  assistance:  and  (2|  that  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  part  may  include,  to  a 
reasonable  extent,  partlclpatton  of  chil- 
dren In  the  area  served  who  would  benefit 
from  such  programs  but  whose  families  do 
not  meet  the  low-Income  criteria  prescribed 
pursuant  to  clause  (1>. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  prescribe  any 
fee  schedule  or  otherwise  provide  for  the 
charging  of  any  fees  for  participation  in 
Headstart  programs,  unless  such  fees  are 
authorized  by  legislation  hereafter  enacted. 

"APPEALS,    NOTICE   AND   BEARING 

"Sec.  519.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
procediires  to  assure  that — 

"(1)  special  notice  of  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  timely  and  expeditious  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  is  provided  for  an  agency  or  orga- 
nization which  desires  to  serve  as  a  dele- 
gate agency  under  this  part  and  whose  appli- 
cation to  the  Headstart  agency  has  been 
wholly  or  substantially  rejected  or  has  not 
been  acted  upon  within  a  period  of  time 
deemed  reasonable  by  the  Secretary; 

"(3)  financial  assistance  under  this  part 
shall  not  be  suspended  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  applicable  terms  and  conditions, 
except  In  emergency  situation:*,  nor  shall  an 
application  for  refunding  be  denied,  unless 
the  recipient  agency  has  been  given  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  to  show  cause 
why  such  action  should  not  be    taken:  and 

"(3)  financial  assistance  under  this  part 
shall  not  be  terminated  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  applicable  terms  and  conditions  un- 
less the  recipient  has  t>een  afforded  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  full  and 
fair  hearing. 

"RECORDS    AND   AUDITS 

"Sec  520.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  financial 
assistance  under  this  part  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  In- 
cluding records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  financial  a^istance,  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  In 
connection  with  which  such  financial  assist- 
ance is  given  or  used,  the  amount  of  that 
portion  of  the  cost  ot  t\e  project  or  under- 
taking supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such 
other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit. 
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■'ibi  The  Secretory  and  the  Comptroller 
General  ot  the  Onlted  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  lor  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  txwics.  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent, 
to  the  financial  assistance  received  under 
this  part. 

TECBNICAl.   ASSISTANCI   AND   TRAINKSO 

"Sec.  821  The  Secretary  may  provide,  di- 
rectly or  through  grants  or  other  arrange- 
ments. ( 1  i  technical  assistance  to  commu- 
nltles  Jn  developing,  conducting,  and  ad- 
mmuterlng  programs  under  this  part,  and 
<2l  training  for  specialized  or  other  person- 
nel needed  In  connection  with  Headstart 
programs. 

"RCSEABCH    AND    DEMONSTRATION    PHOGSASIS 

"Sec.  522.  lai  The  Secretarv  may  provide 
Gnaiiclsl  assistance,  by  contract  or  other- 
wise, for  pilot  or  demonstration  projects  cv;n- 
ducted  t>y  public  or  private  agencies  which 
are  designed  to  test  or  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment of  new  approaches  or  methods  that 
wui  aid  in  overcoming  sneclal  problems  or 
otherwise  In  furthering  the  purposes  of  this 
part.  He  may  also  contract  or  provide  finan- 
cial oislstsnce  for  research  pertaining  to  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

"(bl  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  over- 
all plan  to  govern  the  approval  of  pilot  or 
demonstration  projects  and  the  use  of  all 
research  authority  under  this  part.  Such 
plan  shall  set  forth  specific  objectives  to  be 
achieved  and  priorities  among  such  oblec- 
tlves 

"AKNOrNCEMENI  OF  SESEAECH  OR  OIMOHSTSA- 
TION    CONTaACTS 

"Sec  623  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
public  aimouncement  concerning — 

"(II  the  title,  purpose.  Intended  comple- 
tion date.  Identity  of  the  contractor,  and 
proposed  cost  of  any  contract  with  a  private 
or  non-Pederal  public  agency  or  organiza- 
tion for  any  demonstration  or  research  proj- 
ect: and  ' 

"<21  the  results,  findings,  data,  or  recom- 
mendations made  or  reported  as  a  result  of 
such  activities 

"lb I  The  public  announcements  required 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
made  within  thirty  days  of  entering  Into 
such  contracts  and  thereafter  within  thirty 
days  of  the  receipt  of  such  results. 

"EVALUATION 

"Sec.  534  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  continuing  evaluation  of  programs 
under  this  part.  Including  evaluations  that 
describe  and  measure,  with  appropriate 
means  and  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  Impact 
of  such  programs,  their  effectiveness  m 
achieving  stated  goals,  their  Impact  on  re- 
lated programs,  and  their  structure  and 
mechanisms  for  delivery  of  senMces.  and  In- 
cluding, where  appropriate,  comparisons  with 
appropriate  control  groups  composed  of  per- 
sons who  have  not  participated  In  such  pro- 
grams The  Secretary  may.  for  such  purposes 
contract  or  make  other  arrangements  tor 
independent  evaluations  of  those  programs 
or  Individual  projects. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  to  the  estent 
feasible  develop  and  publish  standards  for 
evaluation  of  program  effectiveness  In  achiev- 
ing the  objectives  of  this  part  He  shall  con- 
sider the  extent  to  which  such  standards 
have  been  met  In  deciding  whether  to  renew 
or  supplement  financial  assistance  author- 
ized under  this  part. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  under  this 
part,  the  Secretary  may  require  Beadstart 
agencies  to  provide  independent  evaluations. 
"OEyiNmoNS 

•■Sec.  525.  As  used  in  this  port,  the  term— 

"(1)  'Secreury  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 


"(21  'State'  means  a  State,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands:  except  that,  when  used  in  sec- 
tion 513(a)  of  this  title,  this  term  means 
only  a  State,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and 

"(3)  'financial  assistance'  includes  assist- 
ance provided  by  grant,  agreement,  or  con- 
tract, and  pa>Tnents  may  be  made  in  Install- 
ments and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement with  necessary  adjustments  on  ac- 
count of  overpa.vments  or  underpayments. 

"LABOR  STANDARDS 

"Sec.  526.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair.  In- 
cluding painting  and  decorating  of  projects, 
buildings,  and  works  which  are  federally  as- 
sisted under  this  part  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  In  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretar\'  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  tT.S.O.  276a— 275a -5 1.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  such  labor 
standards,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (15  P.R.  3176:  64  Stat.  1287;  6  U.S.C. 
133 — I33Z-15I,  and  .section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  1,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948  as 
amended;  40  U-S,C.  276tC) ) . 

"COSIPAB.lBlLrrT  or  WAGES 

"Sec.  627.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that 
persons  employed  m  carrying  out  programs 
financed  under  this  part  shall  not  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  which  is  (1)  in  ex- 
cess of  the  average  rate  of  compensation 
paid  In  the  area  where  the  program  is  car- 
ried out  to  a  substantial  number  of  the  per- 
sons providing  substantiaUy  comparable 
services,  or  in  excess  of  the  average  rate  of 
compensation  paid  to  a  substantial  number 
of  the  persons  providing  substantially  com- 
parable services  m  the  area  of  the  person's 
immediately  preceding  employment,  which- 
ever Is  higher,  or  i2i  less  than  the  minimum 
wage  rate  prescribed  In  section  6(a)(1)  of 
the  Pair  Labor  standards  Act  of  1938. 

"NOKOISCRIMINATION  PROVISIONS 

"Sec  628.  (a I  So  person  In  the  Cnlted 
States  shall  on  the  ground  of  race,  creed, 
color,  national  origin,  sex.  or  political  amil- 
ation  be  excluded  from  participation  in  be 
denied  the  beneflts  of.  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  activ- 
ity funded  In  whole  or  in  part  with  funds 
made  available  under  this  part. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  by  (If  referring  the 
matter  to  the  Attorney  General  with  a  rec- 
ommendation that  an'  appropriate  civil  ac- 
tion be  Instituted.  i2i  eserclslng  the  powers 
and  functions  provided  bv  title  VI  of  -he 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  19M,  or  (3)  taking  such 
other  action  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

"UaUTATION     WITH     RESPECT    TO     CERTAIN 
tTNLAWrCL    ACTrVlTTES 

"Sec  529  No  indlvldu;.;  employed  or  as- 
signed by  any  Headstart  agency  or  other 
agency  assisted  under  this  pan  shall,  pur- 
suant to  or  during  the  performiuice  of  serv- 
ices rendered  in  connection  with  anv  pro- 
gram or  activity  conducted  or  assisted  under 
this  part  by  njch  Beadstart  agency  or  such 
other  agency,  plan.  Lnltlatc,  participate  In  or 
otherwise  aid  or  assist  in  the  conduct  of  any 
unlawful  demonstration,  rioting  or  dvll 
disturbance. 

"PC  tITTCAL   ACTIVITIES 

"Sec.  530.  la)  Fcr  purposes  of  chapter  15 
or  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  any 
agency  which  assumes  responsibility  for 
planning,     developing,     and     coordinating 
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Headstart  programs  and  receives  assistance 
under  this  part  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  State 
or  local  agency;  and  for  purposes  of  clauses 
(1)  and  (2)  of  section  1502(al  of  such  title 
any  agency  receiving  assistance  under  this 
part  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  State  or  local 
agency. 

■|0)  Programs  assisted  under  this  part 
shall  not  be  carried  on  in  a  manner  Involving 
the  use  of  program  funds,  the  provision  of 
services,  or  the  employment  or  assignment  of 
personnel  in  a  manner  supporting  or  result- 
ing in  the  Identmcatlon  of  such  programs 
with  (1)  any  partisan  or  nonpartisan  po- 
litical activity  or  any  other  political  activity 
associated  with  a  candidate,  or  contending 
faction  or  group,  in  an  election  for  public 
or  party  office.  (2)  any  activity  to  provide 
voters  or  prospective  voters  with  transporta- 
tion to  the  polls  or  similar  assistance  In 
connection  with  any  such  election,  or  (3) 
any  voter  registration  activity.  The  Secre- 
tary, after  consultation  with  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  shall  Issue  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  provide  for  the  enforoement  of 
this  section,  which  shall  include  provisions 
for  summary  suspension  of  assistance  or 
other  action  necessary  to  permit  enforce- 
ment on  an  emergency  basts. 

"ADVANCE   rrNDING 

"Sec  531  For  the  purpose  of  affording  ade- 
quate notice  of  funding  available  under  this 
part,  appropriations  for  carrying  out  this 
part  are  authorized  to  be  Included  In  an  Ap- 
propriation Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  avaUable 
for  obligation. 

■Part  B— Follow  Thsooch  Programs 

"grantees:  nature  op  PROJECTS 

•Sec.  551.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  provide  financial  assistance  in  the 
form  of  grinu  to  local  educational  agencies, 
combinations  of  such  agencies,  and.  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
any  other  public  or  appropriate  nonprofit 
private  agencies,  organizations,  and  Institu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Follow 
Through  programs  focused  primarily  on  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families  in  kinder- 
garten and  primary  grades,  includuig  such 
children  enrolled  In  private  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary schools,  who  were  previously  en- 
rolled in  Headstart  or  similar  programs. 

'■(21  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
(Ai  that  a  local  educational  agency  receiving 
assistance  under  paragraph  (I)  Is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  Include  in  a  Follow  Through 
program  children  enrolled  In  nonprofit  pri- 
vate schools  who  would  otherwise  he  eligible 
to  participate  therein,  or  IB)  that  It  Is  other- 
wise necessary  m  order  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  he  may  provide 
financial  asslsunce  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  a  Follow  Through  program  to  any 
other  public  or  appropriate  nonprofit  private 
agency,  organization,  or  Institution. 

"13)  Programs  to  l>e  assisted  under  this 
section  must  provide  comprehensive  services 
which  the  Secretary  finds  will  aid  In  the  con- 
tinued development  of  children  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  to  their  full  potential  Such 
projects  must  provide  for  the  direct  partici- 
pation of  the  parents  of  such  children  m  the 
development,  conduct,  and  overall  direction 
of  the  program  at  the  local  level.  If  the  Sec- 
retary detertmnes  that  participation  m  the 
project  of  children  who  are  not  from  low- 
Income  families  will  enhance  the  develop- 
ment of  children  from  low-income  families 
or  will  otherwise  serve  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  he  may  provide  for  the 
mclusion  of  such  children  from  non-low- 
income  families,  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
their  participation  will  not  dilute  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  services  designed  for  chUdren 
described  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 
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•'AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPRO PBIATIONS 

'Sec.  562.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  years  1975  through  1977.  Funds  so 
appropriated  shall  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation and  expenditure  during  the  fiscal 
j-ear  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they 
are  appropriated. 

'■(b)  Pinanclft]  assistance  extended  under 
this  part  for  a  Follow  Through  program  shall 
not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  approved 
costs  of  the  assisted  program  or  activities,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  may  approve  assist- 
ance in  excess  of  such  percentage  if  he  deter- 
mines, in  accordance  with  regulations  estab- 
lishing objective  criteria,  that  such  action  is 
required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be 
in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  or 
services.  The  Secretary  shall  not  require  non- 
Federal  contributions  in  excess  of  20  per 
centum  of  the  approved  costs  of  programs  oi 
activities  assisted  tmder  this  pan. 

"(c)  No  project  shall  be  approved  for 
assistance  imder  this  part  unless  the  Secre- 
tary ts  satisfied  that  the  service  to  be  pro- 
vided under  such  project  win  be  In  addition 
to,  and  not  in  substitution,  for  services  pre- 
viously provided  without  Federal  assistance. 
The  requirement  imposed  by  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  may  adopt. 

"RESEARCH     AND     DEMON-iTRATIOK,     E^'ALCATION, 
AND    TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE    ACTTVrriES 

"Sec.  553.  (a>  In  conjunction  with  other 
actuitlea  authorized  by  this  part,  the  Secre- 
tary n^ay — 

"(II  provide  financial  assl.-tance.  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise,  for  pUot  or  demonstra- 
tion projects  conducted  by  public  or  private 
agercles  which  are  designed  to  test  or  a&slst 
in  the  development  of  new  approaches  or 
methods  that  will  aid  in  overcoming  special 
problems  or  otherwise  in  furthering  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part; 

"(2)  provide,  by  contract  or  other  arrange- 
ment, on  a  nationwide  basis,  for  the  continu- 
ing evaluation  of  projects  as.<;lsted  under  this 
part,  including  evaluations  that  describe  and 
measure,  with  appropriate  means  and  to  the 
extent  feasible,  the  Impact  of  such  projects. 
their  effectiveness  In  achieving  stated  goals, 
their  impact  on  related  programs,  and  their 
structure  and  mechanisms  for  delivery  of 
services,  and  including,  where  appropriate, 
comparisons  with  appropriate  control  groups 
composed  of  persons  who  have  not  partic- 
ipated in  such  projects;  and 

"(3 1  provide,  directly  or  through  grants 
or  other  appropriate  arrangements.  (Ai 
technical  asslsunce  to  Follow  Through  pro- 
grams in  developing,  conducting,  and  admin- 
istering programs  under  this  part,  and  (B) 
training  for  specialized  or  other  personnel 
which  Is  needed  In  connection  with  Follow 
Through  programs. 

"advance  funding 
"Sec.  554.  For  the  purpose  of  affording  ade- 
quate notice  of  funding  avaUable  under  this 
part,  appropriations  for  carrying  out  this 
part  are  authorized  to  be  included  In  an 
appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preced- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  avaU- 
able for  obligation  . 

"GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  565.  (a)  Recipients  of  financial 
assistance  under  this  part  shall  provide  maxi- 
mum employment  opportunities  for  residents 
of  the  area  to  be  served,  and  to  parents  of 
Children  who  are  participating  in  projects 
assisted  under  this  part. 

■*(bj  Financial  assistance  under  this  part 
Shan  not  be  suspended  for  faUure  to  coroplv 
with  applicable  terms  and  conditions  except 


in  emergency  situations,  nor  shall  an  ap- 
plication for  refunding  be  denied,  unless  the 
recipient  agency  has  been  given  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  ti  show  c::use  why 
such  action  should  not'be  taken. 

"(c)  Financial  assistance  under  this  part 
shall  not  be  terminated  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  applicable  terms  and  conditions 
unless  the  recipient  has  been  afforded  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  full  and 
fair  hearing." 

(b)  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
Is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "Direc- 
tor" each  place  it  appears  In  section  522  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary",  by 
striking  out  "and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare"  In  section  522(d), 
and  by  striking  out  "their  Jurisdictions"  In 
section  522(d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"his  Jurisdiction". 

(c)  Sections  521  through  523  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  redesig- 
nated as  sections  571  throxigh  573,  respec- 
tively. 

ASSISTANCE    FOR    MIGRANT   AND   OTHSa    SEASON- 
ALLT     EMPLOTED    PARKWOSKERS    AND    THEIR 

FAUILIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"Director"  each  place  It  appears  In  sections 
312.  313,  314.  and  321  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Labor". 

(b)  In  providing  funding  under  the  provi- 
sions of  part  B  of  title  in  of  the  EcoDomlo 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  the  Secretary  of 
Lalx)r  shall,  in  conjunction  with  funding 
provided  under  section  303  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973.  give  priority  to  any  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  which  has  provided  serv- 
ices thereunder  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

NATIVE    AUERICAN    PRODEAMS 

Sec.  5.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 

1964  Is  further  amended  by  inserting  after 

title  VII  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  title  Vin 

"TITLE  Vin— NATIVE   AMERICAN 

PROGRAMS 

"SHOET    TITLE 

"Sec.  801.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Native  American  Economic  Opportunity  Pro- 
grams Act  of  1974'. 

"STATEMENT   OF    PURPOSE 

"Sec.  802.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
promote  the  goal  of  economic  and  social  self- 
sufflctency  for  American  Indians.  Hawaiian 
Natives  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (5)  of  sec- 
tion 813  of  this  title),  and  Alaskan  Natives. 

"FINANCIAL     ASSISTANCE     FOR      NATIVE     AUERI- 
CAN   PROJECTS 

"Sec  803.  (a)  The  Secretary  U  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  and 
nonprofit  private  agencies,  including  but  not 
limited  to.  governing  bodies  of  Indian  tribes 
on  Federal  and  State  reservations,  Alaskan 
Native  villages  and  regional  corporations  es- 
tablished by  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act,  and  such  public  and  nonprofit 
private  agencies  ser\'lng  Hawaiian  Natives, 
and  Indian  organizations  In  urban  or  rural 
nonresen-'atlon  areas,  for  projects  pertaining 
to  the  purposes  of  this  title.  In  determining 
the  projects  to  be  as'!isted  under  this  title, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
duplication  or  conflict  among  slmUar  activi- 
ties or  projects  and  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining whether  the  findings  resuUing 
from  those  projects  may  be  Incorporated  Into 
one  or  more  programs  for  which  those  agen- 
cies are  responsible. 

"(b)  Financial  assistance  extended  to  an 
agency  under  this  title  shaU  not  exceed  80 
per  centum  of  the  approved  costs  of  the  as- 
sisted project,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 


approve  assistance  in  excess  of  such  percent- 
age if  he  determines,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  establishing  objective  criteria. 
that  £uch  action  Is  required  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Non-Federal 
contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  In  kind. 
fairly  evaluated.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
plant,  equipment,  and  services.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  not  require  non-Federal  contribu- 
tions In  excess  of  20  per  centum  of  the  ap- 
proved costs  of  programs  or  activities  assist- 
ed under  this  title. 

"(C)  No  project  shall  be  approved  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title  unless  the  Secretary  ts 
satisfied  that  the  activities  to  be  carried  out 
under  such  project  will  be  In  addition  to. 
and  not  In  substitution  for,  comparable  ac- 
tivities previously  carried  out  without  Fed- 
eral assistance,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
waive  this  requirement  in  any  case  m  which 
he  de'ermlnes.  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions establishing  objective  criteria,  that  ap- 
plication of  the  requirement  would  result  In 
unnecessary  hardship  or  otherwise  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

"TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE     AND     TRAINING 

'Sic.  804.  The  Secretary  may  provide,  di- 
rectly or  through  other  arrangements.  (1) 
technical  assistance  to  public  and  private 
Qgencjss  in  developing,  conducting,  and  ad- 
ministering projects  under  this  title,  and 
f2)  short-term  In-servlce  training  for  special- 
ized or  other  personnel  which  is  needed  tn 
connection  with  projects  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  this  title. 

"RK3EARCH    AND   DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  805.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide 
financial  assistance  for  pilot  or  demonstra- 
tion projects  conducted  by  public  or  private 
agencies  which  are  designed  to  test  or  assist 
in  the  development  of  new  approaches  or 
methods  that  wUl  aid  m  furthermg  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  He  may  also  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  research  pertaining  to  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"lb)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  over- 
all plan  to  govern  the  approval  of  pilot  or 
demonstration  projects  and  the  use  of  all  re- 
search authority  under  this  title.  The  plan 
shall  set  forth  specific  objectives  to  be 
achieved  and  priorities  among  such  objec- 
tives. 

"ANNOUNCE»IENT  OF  RESEARCH  OS  OCMONST**- 
TION   CONTRACTS 

"Sec.  806.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
public  announcement  concerning — 

•<i)  the  title,  purpose.  Intended  comple- 
tion date,  identity  of  the  contractor,  and 
propoted  coat  of  any  contract  with  a  private 
or  non-Federal  public  agency  for  a  demon- 
stration or  research  project;  and 

"(2)  except  tn  caaes  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  it  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  results, 
findings,  data,  or  recommendatlona  made  or 
reported  a£  a  result  of  such  activities. 

"lb)  The  public  announcementa  required 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  within 
thirty  dav's  of  entering  into  such  contracts 
and  thereafter  within  thirtv  days  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  results. 

"StTBMlSaiOW    OP    PLANS    TO    STATE    AND    LOCAL 
OFJTCIALS 

•  SEC.  807.  (a)  No  financial  assistance  may 
be  provided  to  any  project  under  section  803 
of  this  title  or  any  pUot  or  demonstration 
project  under  section  805  of  this  title,  which 
la  to  be  carried  out  on  or  in  an  Indian  reser- 
vation or  Alaskan  Native  village,  unless  a 
plan  setting  forth  the  project  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  governing  body  of  that  reser- 
vation or  vllZage  and  the  plan  has  not  been 
disapproved  by  the  governing  body  within 
thirty  days  of  its  submission. 

"(b)  No  financial  assistance  may  be  pro- 
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vided  Co  any  project  under  section  803  of 
this  title  or  any  pilot  or  demonstr&tlon 
project  under  section  805  of  thla  title,  which 
Is  to  be  carried  out  in  a  State  other  than 
on  or  in  on  Indian  reservation  or  Alaskan 
Naiive  vUlage.  or  Hawaiian  Homestead,  unless 
the  Secretary  has  notified  the  chief  executive 
oni'-er  of  the  State  of  his  decision  to  provide 
tliat  assistance. 

■(c)  No  flnanclfti  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided to  any  project  under  section  803  of  this 
title  or  any  pilot  or  demonstration  project 
under  section  BOS  of  this  title,  which  Is  to  be 
carried  out  In  a  City,  county,  or  other  major 
political  subdivision  of  &  State,  other  than 
on  or  In  an  Indian  reservation  or  Alaskan 
Native  village,  or  Hawaiian  Homestead,  un- 
less the  Secretary  has  notified  the  local  gov- 
eming  omoals  of  the  political  subdivision 
of  his  decision  to  provide  tliat  assistance. 

"RECORDS   AND   AUDITS 

"Sec.  808.  (a)  Each  agency  which  receives 


financial  assistance  under  this  title  shall 
keep  such  records  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, including  records  which  fully  disclose 
the  amount  and  disposition  by  that  agency 
of  such  financial  assistance,  the  total  cost  of 
the  project  In  connection  with  which  such 
financial  assistance  Is  given  or  used,  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such 
other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit. 

■'(b>  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  lor  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
reords  of  any  agency  which  receives  financial 
Eisslstance  under  this  title  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  financial  assistance  received  under  this 
title. 

"APPEALS.    NOnOE.    AND    HEABIMC 

"Sec.  809.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
procedures  to  assure  that — 

"(1)  financial  assistance  under  section  803 
of  this  title  win  not  be  suspended  for  failure 
to  comply  with  any  applicable  terms  and 
conditions,  except  in  emergecy  situations, 
nor  an  application  for  refunding  under  such 
section  denied,  unles?  the  assisted  agency  has 
been  given  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
to  show  cause  why  such  action  should  not 
be  taken:  and 

"(2)  financial  assistance  under  section  603 
of  this  title  will  not  be  terminated  for  failure 
to  comply  with  any  applicable  terms  and 
conditions  unless  the  assisted  agency  has 
been  afforded  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  full  and  fair  hearing. 

"evaluation 
"Sec.  810.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 

for  the  evaluation  of  projects  assisted  under 
this  title.  Including  evaluations  that  describe 
and  measure,  with  appropriate  means  and  to 
the  extent  feasible,  the  impact  of  such  proj- 
ects, their  effectiveness  In  achieving  stated 
goals,  their  impact  on  related  pr(^rams.  and 
their  structure  and  mechanisms  for  delivery 
of  services,  and  Including,  where  appropriate. 
comparL-ions  with  appropriate  control  groups 
composed  of  persons  who  have  not  partici- 
pated m  such  projects.  The  Secretary  may. 
for  such  purpose,  contract  or  make  other 
arrangements  lor  independent  evaluations  of 
projects. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  develop  and  publUh  standards  for 
evaluation  of  project  effectiveness  In  achiev- 
ing the  objectives  of  this  utle.  He  shall  con- 
sider the  exten*  to  which  such  standards 
have  been  met  in  deciding  whether  to  renew 
or  supplement  financial  assistance  authorlied 
under  this  title. 

"(0)  In  carrying  oat  eralumtlons  under  this 


title,  the  Secretary  may  require  agencies 
which  receive  assistance  under  this  title  to 
provide  independent  evaluations. 

"LABOS    STANDARDS 

"Sec.  811,  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair.  In- 
cluding painting  or  decorating,  of  buildings 
or  other  facilities  in  connection  with  proj- 
ects assisted  under  this  title,  shall  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevail- 
ing on  similar  construction  in  the  locality, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In 
accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  such  labor  standards,  the  authority  wnfj 
functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950.  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  1, 1934. 

"DELEGATION  OP  AUTHORrTT 

"Sec.  812.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  delegate  to  the  heads  of  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment any  of  the  Secretary's  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  under  this  title,  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate,  and  to  authorize  the  re- 
delegatlon  of  such  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  by  the  heads  of  such  departments 
and  agencies. 

"(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  exercise  their 
powers,  duties,  and  functions  in  such  man- 
ner as  win  assist  In  carr>-lng  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  title. 

"{O  Funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  carr^-lng  out  this  title  may  be  transferred 
between  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government.  If  such  funds  are  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  authorized  and 
apprc^rlated. 

"DETINrnONS 

"Sec.  813.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term— 

"{1}  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretaiy  of 
Health,  EducaUon.  and  Welfare; 

"(2)  'financial  assistance'  includes  assist- 
ance advanced  by  grant,  agreement,  or  con- 
tract, but  does  not  Include  the  procurement 
of  plant  or  equipment,  or  goods  or  services; 

"(3)  'State'  Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: 

"(4)  'Indian  reservation  or  Alaskan  Native 
village*  Includes  the  reservation  of  any  fed- 
erally or  State  recognized  Indian  tribe.  In- 
cluding any  band,  nation,  pueblo,  or  ranch- 
eria.  any  former  resen-auon  in  Oklahoma, 
any  community  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
Indian  tribe,  including  a  band,  nation,  pueb- 
lo, or  rancherla.  with  allotted  lands  sub- 
ject to  a  restriction  against  alienation  im- 
posed by  the  United  Siates  or  a  State,  and 
any  lands  Imposed  by  the  United  States  or  a 
State,  and  any  lands  of  or  imder  the  Juris- 
diction of  an  Alaskan  Native  vUlage  or 
group,  including  any  lands  selected  by  Alas- 
kan Natives  or  Alaskan  Native  organizations 
under  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act:  and 

"(5)  'Native  Hawaiian*  means  any  Indl- 
vldual  any  of  whose  ancestors  were  natives 
of  the  area  which  consists  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  prior  to  1778. 

"AtTTHOIUZATION    OF   APP&OPftUTIONS 

"Sec.  814  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  such  sums  u 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1975  through 
1977." 

COMMUNTTT     ACTION     PROGaAMS    WITH     INDIAN 
TRIBES 

Sec.  6.  Section  210  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  thereof,  by  inserting 
"or  an  Indian  tnbal  government."  before 
the  world  "which";  and 

(2)  by  repealing  subsection  (f)  thereof. 


RESEAACH    AND    DEMONSTRATION    PBOGRAMS 

Sec  7.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 

1964  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  XI— RESEARCH  AND 

DEMONSTRATIONS 

"STATBMENT   OF   mmPOSB 

"Sec.  1101.  The  purpose  of  the  title  la  to 
stimulate  a  better  focusing  of  all  available 
local,  State,  private,  and  Federal  resourcer 
upon  the  goal  of  enabling  low-Income  fam- 
ilies, and  low-income  individuals  of  all  ages. 
In  rural  and  urban  areas  to  attain  the  skills, 
knowledge,  and  motivations  and  secure  the 
opportunities  needed  for  them  to  become 
fully  self -sufficient. 

"EESEABCH,    DEMONSTBATJON,   AND   PILOT 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  1102.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  In  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')  may  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  through  grants  or 
contracts  for  research  demonstration,  or 
pilot  project*  conducted  by  public  or  private 
agencies  which  are  designed  to  test  or  assist 
In  the  development  of  new  approaches  or 
methods  that  will  aid  In  overcoming  special 
problems  or  otherwise  In  furthering  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  ahaU  establish  an 
overall  plan  to  govern  the  approval  of  re- 
search, demonstration,  and  pilot  projects  and 
the  use  of  all  research  authority  tmder  thla 
title.  The  plan  shall  set  forth  specific  ob- 
jectives to  be  achieved  and  priorities  among 
such  objectives.  In  formulotlng  the  plan,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  other  FWIeral 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  dup- 
lication among  similar  actlvltes  or  projects 
and  determining  whether  the  fiUidlngs  re- 
sulting from  any  such  projects  may  be  In- 
corporated Into  one  or  more  programs  for 
which  those  agencies  are  responsible. 

"(c)  No  project  shall  be  commenced  under 
this  section  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such 
proposed  project  has  been  submitted  to  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  State  In  which 
the  project  is  to  be  located  and  such  plan 
has  not  been  disapproved  by  him  within 
thirty  days  of  such  submission,  or.  If  so  dis- 
approved, has  been  reconsidered  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  and  In  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(d)  In  making  grants  or  contracts  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  Insure  that  not 
less  than  25  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  thla  title  In  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  provided  to  recipients  of  financial 
assistance  under  section  221  or  235  of  this 
Act. 

"CONStn-TATIOM 

"Sec.  1103.  (a)  In  carrying  out  projects 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall,  when- 
ever possible,  arrange  to  obtain  the  opinions 
of  program  participants  about  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  programs. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  carrying 
out  activities  related  to  the  subject  matter 
of  those  evaluations. 

"ANNOtlNCEMENT     OF     RE6SARCH,     DEUONSTRA- 
TION.    AND    PILOT    PROJECT    CONTRACTS 

"Sec.  1104.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
public  announcement  concerning — 

"'!)  the  title,  purpose,  intended  comple- 
tion date,  identity  of  the  grantee  or  con- 
tractor, and  proposed  cost  of  any  grant  or 
contract  with  a  private  or  non-Federal  public 
agency  or  organization  for  any  research, 
demonstration,  or  pilot  project  under  this 
title:  and 

"(2>  the  results,  findings,  data,  or  recom- 
mendations made  or  reported  as  a  result  of 
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such  research,  demonstration,  or  pact 
project. 

"(bt  The  public  announcementa  required 
by  subsection  (at  shall  be  mode  within 
thirty  days  of  entering  into  any  such  grant 
or  contract  and  thereafter  within  thirty  days 
of  the  receipt  of  such  results,  findings  data, 
or  recommendations. 

■"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  take  necessary 
action  to  assure  that  all  studies,  evaluations. 
proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed 
with  Federal  funds  employed  under  this  title 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  studies 
of  the  results  of  activities  earned  out  pur- 
suant to  this  title  not  later  than  ninety  da.vs 
after  the  completion  thereof.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  copies  of  all  such  studies. 

"NONDISCaiUINATION    PROVISIONS 

■Sec.  nos.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not 
provide  Bnanclal  assistance  for  any  program, 
project,  or  activity  under  this  title  unless  the 
grant  or  contract  with  respect  thereto  spe- 
ciacally  provides  that  no  person  with  respon- 
sibilities In  the  operation  thereof  will  dis- 
criminate with  respect  to  any  such  program 
project,  or  activity  because  of  race,  creed, 
color,  national  original,  sex.  political  affllla. 
tlon,  or  beliefs. 

■lb)  No  person  In  the  United  States  shall 
on  the  ground  of  sex  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation In.  be  denied  the  benefits  of  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under,  or  be  de- 
nied employment  in  connection  with  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  assistance  un- 
der this  title.  The  Secretary  shall  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sentence  in 
accordance  with  section  603  of  the  Civil 
Bights  Act  of  1964.  Section  603  of  such  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  action  taken 
by  the  Secretary  to  enforce  such  sentence 
This  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  affect- 
ing any  other  legal  remedy  that  a  person 
may  have  If  that  person  is  excluded  from 
participation  in,  denied  the  benefits  of  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  under,  or  denied 
employment  In  connection  with  any  program 
project,  or  activity  receiving  assistance  under 
this  title. 

"pnoHiamoN  of  federal  control 
•Ssc.  1106.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Utle 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  states  to  exercise  any  direction,  super- 
vision, or  control  over  the  curriculum,  pro- 
gram of  instruction,  administration  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  institution  or 
echool  system. 

"DEFINITIONS 

■Sec  1107.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term— 
"(I)  State^  means  a  State,  the  District  of 
Columbu,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Blco 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands' 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands:  and 

■•  ( 2 )  demonstration  or  pilot  project'  means 
any  project,  whether  or  not  involving  re- 
search, which  includes  the  delivery  of  human 
services. 

"ADTHOBIZATION  OF  APPROraiATIONS 

"Sec.  1108.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
flEcal  years  1975  through  1977." 

"EVALtJATION 

Sec.  S.  TlUe  IX  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"EVALUATION 

"PROGRAM  AND  PROJECT  EVALUATION 

•Sec.  901.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall,  di- 
rectly or  by  grants  or  contracts,  measure  and 
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evaluate  the  impact  of  all  programs  author- 
ized by  this  Act  and  of  poverty-related  pro- 
grams authorized  by  related  Acts,  in  order 
to  determine  their  elTectiveness  in  achieving 
stated  goals  in  general,  and  in  relation  to 
their  cost,  their  Impact  on  related  programs, 
and  their  structure  and  mechanisms  for  de- 
livery of  services,  including,  where  appropri- 
ate, comparisons  with  appropriate  control 
groups  composed  of  persons  who  have  not 
participated  In  such  programs.  Eyaluatlont 
ehall  be  conducted  by  persons  not  Immedi- 
ately Involved  in  the  administration  of  the 
program  or  project  evaluated. 

"I2|  In  carrying  out  his  responslbiutles 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary.  In  the 
case  of  research,  demonstrations,  and  re- 
lated activities  carried  out  under  title  XI 
of  this  Act,  shall,  after  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  views  of  State  agencies  and  com- 
munity action  agencies  designated  pursuant 
to  section  210  of  this  Act.  on  an  annual 
basis — 

"(A)  reassess  priorities  to  which  such  ac- 
tivities should  be  directed:  and 

■■(Bl  review  present  research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  related  activities  to  determme,  in 
terms  of  the  purpose  specified  tor  such  activ- 
ities in  section  1102(a)  of  this  Act,  whether 
and  on  what  basis  such  activities  should  be 
continued,  revised,  or  terminated. 

"13)  The  Secretary  shaU.  within  12  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
on  each  April  1  thereafter,  prepare  and  fur- 
nish to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congess  a  complete  report  on  the  determi- 
nation and  review  carried  out  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  together  with 
such  recommendaUons,  Including  any  rec- 
ommendations tor  additional  legislation,  as 
he  deems  appropriate. 

■•(b)  Effective  July  1,  I97S,  before  funds 
for  the  programs  and  projects  covered  by 
this  Act  are  released,  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
velop and  publish  general  standards  for  eval- 
uation of  program  and  project  effectiveness 
In  achieving  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  The 
extent  to  which  such  standards  have  been 
met  shall  be  considered  in  deciding  whether 
to  renew  or  supplement  financial  assistance 
authorized  imder  any  section  of  this  Act.  Re- 
ports submitted  pursuant  to  section  608  of 
this  Act  shall  describe  the  actions  taken  as 
a  result  of  these  evaluations. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  under  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall,  whenever  possible, 
arrange  to  obtain  the  specific  views  of  per- 
sons participating  In  and  served  by  programs 
and  projects  assisted  under  this  Act  about 
such  programs  and  projects,  and  shall  con- 
sult, when  appropriate,  with  State  agencies 
and  community  action  agencies  designated 
pursuant  to  section  aio,  in  order  to  provide 
for  Jointly  sponsored  objective  evaluation 
studies  on  a  State  or  areawide  basis. 

••(d|  The  Secretary  shall  publish  the  re- 
sults of  evaluative  research  and  summaries 
of  evaluations  of  program  and  project  Im- 
pact and  effectiveness  not  later  than  ninety 
days  after  the  completion  thereof.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  congress  copies  of  all  such  re- 
search studies  and  evaluation  summaries. 

•■|e)  The  Secretary  shaU  take  the  neces. 
aary  action  to  assure  that  all  studies,  eval- 
uations, proposals,  and  data  produced  or 
developed  with  assistance  under  this  Act  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

•'OBTAININC  INFORMATION  PROM  FCDERAt.  AGEN- 
CIES 

•'Sec  902.  Such  information  and  coopera- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary 
for  purposes  of  the  evaluations  conducted 
under  this  title  shall  be  made  available  to 
him.  upon  request,  by  the  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch." 


INCENTIVE  GRANTS  TO  HATCH  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  FtfKDS 

Sec.  9.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  further  amended  by  inaertirg  after 
section  234  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tions; 

"INCENTIVE  GRANTS 

"SEC.  235.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  to  community  acuon 
agencies  or  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies designated  under  section  210  for  pro- 
grams authorized  under  thu  tlUe.  and  to 
State  economic  opportunity  offices  tor  pro- 
grams and  activities  authorized  under  section 
231(a).  Financial  assistance  extended  to  a 
commumty  action  agency  or  other  agency 
pursuant  to  this  secUon  may  be  used  for  new 
programs  or  to  supplement  existing  programs 
and  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  new  or  supplemental  programs. 

"(b)  Matching  State  and  local  funds  made 
avaUable  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
ShaU  be  In  cash.  No  program  shall  be  ap- 
proved for  assistance  under  this  section  un- 
less the  Director  is  satisfied  (1)  that  the 
activities  to  be  carried  out  under  such  pro- 
gram will  be  In  addition  to.  and  not  In  sub- 
sutution  for.  activities  previously  carried  on 
without  Federal  assistance,  and  (2|  that 
funds  or  other  resources  devoted  to  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  with- 
in the  community,  area,  or  state  win  not 
be  diminished  in  order  to  provide  the  con- 
tributions required  under  this  section.  The 
requirement  Imposed  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as 
the  Director  may  prescribe  establishing  ob- 
jective criteria  for  determinations  covering 
situations  where  a  strict  application  of  such 
requirement  would  result  in  unnecessary 
hardship  or  othenrvlse  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved. 

■LOCAL  INITIATIVE  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  FOR 
INCENTIVE  GRANTS 

"Sec.  236.  Out  of  any  sums  appropriated 
or  allocated  for  local  Initiative  programs 
under  section  221  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Director  may  transfer  and  make 
available  lor  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 236  of  this  Act  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
60  per  centum  of  any  amount  so  appropriated 
or  allocated  which  is  in  excess  of  »330  000  - 
OOO  but  not  in  excess  of  »460,000,000." 

ESTABLISHUENT  OF  COmtDNITT  SERVICES 
AOMZHISTEATION 

SEC.  10.  (a)  Section  601  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

-    ••COMMUMITT    SERVICES    ADKIXISTRATIO.M 

"Sbc.  601.  (al  There  shall  be  established 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  a  (Community  Services  Administra- 
tion (referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  'Adminis- 
tration') which  shall  be  headed  bv  a  Du-ec- 
tor  (referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  'Director! 
The  Administration  shall  be  the  principal 
agency  for  carrying  out  this  utle,  title  n, 
and  tiUe  XI  of  this  Act,  and  such  other  func- 
tions, including  carrying  out  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  for  which  the  Secretary  is  re- 
sponsible,  as  may  be  assigned  to  the  Admin- 
istration by  the  Secretarjv  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  functions,  the  Director  shaU  be 
directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  shaU  not 
be  subject  to  the  supervision  or  control  of 
any  ofllcer  or  employee  other  than  the  Sec- 
cretary  or  Under  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
shall  not  approve  any  delegauon  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Director  with  respect  to  carry- 
ing out  this  title,  utle  XI,  or  secuon  221 
or  235  of  this  Act  to  any  other  officer  or  em- 
ployee not  dlrecUy  responsible  to  the  Di- 
rector. 

"ibi  The  Director,  Deputy  Director,  and 
Assistant  Directors  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
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Presl<Ic;'jt  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  and  the  Director  shall 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  less  than  that 
of  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  speci- 
fied In  section  5316  of  title  V,  United  States 
Code." 

( b )  The  Econotnic  Opportunity  Act  of  1064 
Is  further  amended  by — 

( 1 1  striking  out  "Offlce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity" each  time  that  It  appears  in  sec- 
tion 6a2(d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Community    Services   Administration": 

12)  striking  out  "Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity" in  section  603(c(  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Community  Services  Admm- 
Lstration"; 

(3)  striking  out  "in  the  Office"  In  section 
605(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In  the 
Community  Services  Administration": 

(4J  striking  out  "Offlce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity" in  section  632(2)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Community  Services  Adminis- 
tration"; 

15)  striking  out  "the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,"  In  section  637(b)  12):  and 

( 6 )  striking  out  "of  the  Offlce  of  Economic 
OpportuEUty"  in  section  637ib)(2).  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "of  the  Community 
Services  Administration". 

Tasifsna  or  rVNcnoNs  op  omcs  op  EC0N03,ac 
oppoaTtTNixr 

Sec.  11.  la)  Paragraphs  il),  (2),  and  <6) 
of  section  323(a)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  are  repeaJed,  effective 
July  I.  1975. 

(b)  Kot  later  than  July  1,  1974,  the  prop- 
erty, records,  and  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations,  allocations,  and  other  fimds 
employed,  ttsed.  held,  available,  or  to  be  made 
available  in  connection  with  the  functions 
of  the  Director  of  the  Offlce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity shall  be  transferred  to  the  Director 
of  the  Community  Services  Administration. 
All  grants,  applications  for  grants,  contracts, 
and  other  agreements  awarded  or  entered 
Into  by  the  Director  of  the  Offlce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  under  the  authority  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  shall 
continue  to  be  recognized  so  that  there  is 
no  disruption  of  ongoing  activities  for  which 
ttiere  is  continuing  authority. 

ic)  Not  later  than  July  1.  1975,  all  Fed- 
eral personnel,  employed  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  under  the  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  for  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1064  shall  be  transferred  to, 
and.  to  the  extent  feasible,  assigned  to  re- 
lated functions  and  organizational  units  In 
the  Community  Services  Administration, 
without  loss  of  salary,  rank,  or  other  bene- 
fits. Including  the  right  to  representation 
and  to  existing  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments. 

(d)  All  official  actions  taken  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
his  designee,  or  any  other  person  under  the 
authority  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  which  are  in  force  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  and  for  which  there  is  con- 
tinuing authority  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  ef- 
fect until  mcdlfled,  superseded,  or  revoked 
by  the  Director  of  the  community  Services 
Administration. 

(e)  All  references  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  or  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  In  any  stat- 
ute, reorganization  plan,  executive  order, 
reKiilation.  or  other  official  document  or  pro- 
ceeding shall,  on  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration,  or  to  the 
Director  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(f)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding, 
and  no  cause  of  action,  by  or  against  the 
agency  known  as  the  Office  of  EconomuTBp- 


portur.ity,  or  any  action  by  any  officer  thereof 
actuig  in  his  official  capacity,  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Ig)  Section  616  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  Is  repealed,  effective 
July  1,  1976. 

P80CB.SM  AtrrHoarrv 

Sec.  12.  la)  Sections  245.  321,  and  615  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  arc 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "eight  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years"  and  Ituertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "eleven  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

(b)  Section  523  of  such  Act  (redesignated 
as  section  573  by  section  3(c)  of  this  Act) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "seven  succeeding 
fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "ten 
succeedmg  fiscal  years". 

(C)  Section  741  of  such  .^ct  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "six  succeeding 
fiscal  years", 

AtTTHORlZATION    OP    APPKOPKtATIONS 

Sec.  13,  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
title  n,  title  ni,  title  V,  title  VI,  title  vn, 
and  title  IX  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  there  ore  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1975  through  1977. 

EPPECrnrC    SATE 

Sec.  14.  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  3871.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator at  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration to  conduct  a  study  of  the  energy 
needs  of  the  United  States  and  the  meth- 
ods by  which  such  needs  can  be  met.  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

NATIONAL  ENEaCT  STITDT  ACT  OP   1974 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  advent  of  the  energy  crisis  and  the 
reverberations  It  has  caused  throughout 
our  economy,  there  has  been  much  talk 
about  what  the  future  energy  policy  of 
the  Utilted  States  should  be.  Should  we 
relax  clean  air  stan(3ards  so  we  can  bum 
more  coal?  Should  we  develop  the  Outer 
ConUnental  Shelf  off  the  east  coast  of 
the  United  States?  Should  we  become  to- 
tally self-sufficient?  These  are  merely 
examples  of  the  far-reaching  questions 
that  liave  been  raised  as  we  address  our- 
selves to  the  future  energy  policy  of  tliis 
Nation. 

If  anything  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  that  such  questions  cannot  be  con- 
sidered in  isolation  from  related  ques- 
tions dealing  with  such  matters  as  na- 
tional security,  trade  policy,  and  overall 
environmental  considerations.  Indeed,  no 
logical  analysis  of  our  future  energy 
policy  can  be  made  except  In  the  context 
of  the  interrelationships  tietween  energy 
needs  and  environmental  risks,  energy 
costs  and  social  costs,  and  energy  policy 
and  national  security,  trade  and  eco- 
nomic policy.  I  am.  therefore,  today  in- 
troducing the  National  Energy  Study  Act 
of  1974.  which  provides  for  an  annual 
Interdisciplinary  study  of  the  energy 
needs  of  the  United  States  and  the  alter- 
native methods  of  meeting  those  needs. 
Pursuant  to  the  legislation,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration Is  directed  to  conduct  such  a 
study  each  year  and  report  to  the  Con- 
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gress  his  analysis  of  those  needs  and  the 
methods  of  meeting  those  needs.  Each 
study  would  focus  both  on  the  short- 
term  situation  and  the  10-year  energy 
outlook  In  the  United  States.  And  In 
making  such  studies  the  Administrator 
would  consult  with  other  relevant  gov- 
ernmental departments  and  agencies,  as 
well  as  with  other  appropriate  person.^ 
and  groups,  so  that  his  analysis  fully 
considers  our  various  energy  options  and 
their  social,  economic,  and  environmen- 
tal implications. 

The  latter  aspect  of  the  proposed  en- 
ergy study  is  of  particular  importance, 
for  the  reasons  I  already  have  noted.  It 
is  thus  the  intention  of  this  legislation, 
for  instance,  that  in  examining  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  energy  needs  are  best 
met  by  additional  drilling  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  the  Administrator 
consult  not  only  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  with  respect  to  the  potential 
energy  resources  available  from  such 
drilling,  but  alio  vtnth  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  with  respect  to  the 
environmental  risks  of  such  drilling  com- 
pared with  other  energy  options  such  as 
burning  additional  coal.  Similarly,  con- 
sultation with  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  and  other  depart- 
ments would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
evaluate  the  risks  of  utlUzing  varying 
amounts  of  Imported  energy  resources. 
The  key  consideration  is  that  all  possible 
options,  and  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  each,  be  considered  and  eval- 
uated so  that  we  are  in  a  position  to 
make  the  most  intelligent  and  informed 
energy  choices  for  the  Nation, 

In  sum.  the  annual  FEA  study  man- 
dated by  the  National  Energy  Study  Act 
of  1974  would  provide  annually  a  care- 
ful and  comprehensive  InterdlscipUnary 
analysis  of  what  our  short  and  longer 
terra  energj-  options  are,  as  well  as  rec- 
ommendations for  future  action.  There 
presently  is  no  statutory  requirement 
of  any  such  study  and  analysis,  and,  in 
my  judgment,  Mr,  President,  such  a  re- 
quirement is  long  overdue.  We  must  be- 
gin to  plan  now  to  meet  our  future  en- 
ergy needs,  and  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  will,  I  believe,  provide  a 
sound  basis  for  such  planning. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Recobd, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8,  3871 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative!  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Energy  Study 
Act  of  1974", 

Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Administrator")  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  conduct  an  annual  com- 
prehensive, interdisciplinary  study  of  the 
energy  needs  of  the  United  States  and  the 
methods  by  which  those  needs  can  be  met. 
The  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year,  a  full  and  complete  report  of  the  find- 
ings made  under  the  prior  year's  study. 
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Sec.  3.  In  carrying  out  the  studies  author- 
ized by  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall— 

( 1 )  Identify  and  collect  such  information 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  studies 
authorized  by  this  Act; 

(2)  consult  with  and  secure  information 
from  representatives  of  Industry,  the  finan- 
cial community,  labor,  agriculture,  science 
and  technology,  environmental  groups,  aca- 
demic institutions,  consumer  and  other  pub- 
lic interest  organizations,  and  such  other 
groups  as  the  Administrator  deems  suitable: 
and 

(3)  consult  with  and  secure  information 
from  tbe  Department  of  State,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, and  such  other  government  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Federal,  State,  and  local, 
and  such  foreign  governments  and  interna- 
tional organizations,  as  he  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  conduct  the  studies  au- 
thorized by  this  Act. 

Sec  4.  Each  study  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  include,  for  each  of  the  next  five  fiscal 
yeara  folowlng  the  year  in  which  such  study 
Is  submitted,  and  for  the  tenth  fiscal  year 
following  the  year  In  which  such  study  Is 
submitted — 

(1)  on  estimate  of  the  energy  needs  of 
the  United  States,  Including  an  analysis  of 
the  effect  of  various  conservation  programs 
on  such  energy  needs; 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  alternative  methods 
of  meeting  such  energy  needs  and  of — 

(a)  the  relative  capital  and  other  eco- 
nomic costs  of  each  such  method: 

(b)  the  relative  environmental,  national 
security  and  balance  of  trade  risks  of  each 
such  method:  and 

|c)  the  other  relevant  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  each  such  method:  and 

(3)  recommendations  for  tbe  best  method 
or  methods  of  meeting  the  energy  needs  of 
the  United  States  and  for  legislation  needed 
to  meet  those  needs. 

Sec.  6.  The  heads  of  all  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  provide  the  Administrator  with  any 
information  he  requests  to  assist  him  In  pre- 
paring the  t  udies  required  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  (ai  The  Administrator  coay  pro- 
cure the  temporary  or  intermittent  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance 
with  tbe  provisions  of  section  3109  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code.  Persons  so  employed 
shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Administrator  but  not  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  amount  payable  under 
such  section.  While  away  from  "his  home  or 
regular  place  of  business  and  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  In  conjunction  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  any  such  person  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  In  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently. 

(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  when  appropriate,  to  use 
tlie  available  ser^'ices,  equipment,  personnel, 
a;id  facilities  of  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Federal  Oovernment  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  study  authorized  In  this 
Act. 

Sec  7.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, for  each  of  the  five  fiscal  years  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  this  Act.  the  sum  of 
$2,000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Any  funds  so  appropriated  shall  remain 
available  untu  expended. 


ByMr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  3872.  A  bill  to  inform  the  public  con- 
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cernlng  the  differences  in  delivery  times 
between  first-class  mall  and  airmail. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  0£Bce 
and  Civil  Service. 

TRtTTK    IN    OtAZLLNC    ACT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  the  Truth  in  Mailing  Act 
in  an  effort  to  correct  a  great  deception 
upon  the  American  public  by  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service. 

A  random  telephone  survey  I  con- 
ducted in  Missouri  found  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  people  l>elieve  that 
paying  3  mor5  cents  for  an  airmail  stamp 
will  considerably  expedite  the  delivery  of 
their  letters.  In  Missouri  66.000  airmail 
letters  are  mailed  every  day.  Missourians 
are  paying  $725,000  a  year.  3  cents  at  a 
time,  for  what  they  believe  is  faster  mail 
delivery. 

The  facts  show  that  the  people  have 
been  misled.  According  to  the  Post  Of- 
fice's own  delivery  rate  survey,  the  aver- 
age airmail  letter  from  Kansas  City  to 
the  North  Suburban  Post  Offlce  in 
Chicago  takes  1.1  days  longer  than  the 
average  10-cent  nrst-class  letter.  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General  Edward  Dorsey. 
when  being  interviewed  about  poor  air- 
mail s.-!rvlce.  said  the  last  time  he  used 
an  airmail  stamp  was  in  1943  when  he 
was  in  the  Army. 

My  own  Missouri  mall  delivery  stuily. 
designed  by  a  former  postal  employee 
whose  job  was  to  monitor  mail  deliver>'. 
found  that  airmail  moved  no  faster  than 
regular  first-class  mail.  The  most  favor- 
able Postal  Service  data  for  airmail  de- 
livery shows  average  airmail  delivery 
over  long  distances  arriving  only  half  a 
day  ahead  of  regular  10-cent  first-class 
mail. 

Years  ago  airmail  letters  traveled  by 
airplane  and  regular  first-class  mall  was 
transported  by  the  slower  surface  car- 
riers. Today  tilings  have  clianged.  Nearly 
all  letters  are  transported  by  airplane. 

For  a  long  time  airmail  letters  were 
guaranteed  space  on  airplane  flights. 
First-class  mall  letters  were  transported 
on  a  space-available  basis.  Atraut  a  year 
ago  that  distinction  also  was  eliminated. 

In  today's  parlance,  the  Postal  Service 
is  "ripping  off"  the  American  people. 
Over  2  montJis  ago,  when  Postmaster 
General  Klassen  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Postal  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, I  told  him  about  the  "airmail  rip- 
off  '  and  expressed  my  belief  that  the 
public  should  be  told.  Nothing  has  been 
done  by  the  Postal  Service  In  this  regard. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  the  Posfil  Serv- 
ice is  refusing  to  inform  the  pubhc  about 
the  airmail  deception  which  is  costing 
the  American  people  millions  of  dollars 
a  year.  A  1973  study  by  the  investigative 
arm  of  the  legislative  branch — the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfBce — revealed  a  mil- 
lion dollar  advertising  program  to  In- 
crease the  use  of  airmail. 

Mr.  President,  the  Truth  in  Mailing 
Act  wlU  require  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
to  do  what  it  should  have  been  doing  all 
along.  It  must  simply  keep  the  public 
informed  of  the  average  delivery  times  of 
the  13-cent  airmail  and  regular  10-cent 
flrst-class  mall  so.  that  the  American 


people  can  prudently  spend  their  postal 
money. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  iinanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  lie  printed  in  the 
Record, 

•  There  l)elng  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s    3872 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cit«d  as  the  "Truth  m  Maiimg  Act". 

Sec  2.  (a)   Chapter  4  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"i  413.  Disclosure  of  average  delivery  times 

"As  long  as  there  exist  two  classes  of  mall 
of  the  kinds  referred  to  In  former  chapter  59 
of  this  title,  relating  to  first  class  mail,  and 
former  chapter  61  (other  than  air  parcel  post) 
of  this  title,  relating  to  air  mail,  the  Postal 
Service  shall  determine  the  average  periods 
of  time  required  for  dellver>-  among  major 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  United  States  of 
mail  of  such  classes,  and  undertake  meas- 
ures necessary  to  keep  the  public  informed 
of  such  average  delivery  times  and  the  dif- 
ferences, if  any.  In  delivery  times  of  maU  of 
those  classes  among  such  areas." 

( b )  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  4  Is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  below  Item 
412  the  following: 

"413.  Disclosure  of  average  delivery  times." 


ByMr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  3873  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Aransas  Pass.  Tex.,  and  the  Urban 
Renewal  Agency  of  the  City  of  Aransas 
Pass,  Tex.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

CITT  OP  AJtANSAS  PASS,  TEX..  AND  THE  mSAM 
aENEWAL  DIVISION  OF  THE  DEPABTUE,^?  OP 
HOUSING  AND  tTKBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  dark 
cloud  of  indebtedness  hangs  over  the  city 
of  Aransas  Pass,  Tex.,  as  a  result  of  com- 
plications with  an  urban  renewal  project. 

In  late  1965,  survey  and  planning  were 
implemented  by  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  for  the  Gold- 
en Palms  project,  Texas,  The  project 
was  set  up  as  a  self -liquidating  urban  re- 
newal effort  and  there  was  great  opti- 
mism over  the  project's  possibilities. 

To  fulfill  the  local  responsibiUties  of 
the  project,  the  Aransas  Pass  Urban  Re- 
newal Agency  immediately  began  to  pur- 
chase the  necessary  property  and  to  iden- 
tify and  deal  with  the  associated  prob- 
lems. The  first  problem,  wliich  proved  to 
be  a  serious,  expensive,  and  continuing 
one.  involved  property  title  delects.  Prop- 
erty title  interest  was  vested  in  individ- 
uals residing  all  over  the  world,  and  the 
legal  situation  required  the  serving  of 
citations  on  heirs  and  relatives  of  former 
owners  worldwide.  The  magnitude  of 
this  problem  is  graphlcaUy  reflected  in 
the  fact  that  of  400  parcels  of  land  ac- 
quired, 240  had  to  be  obtained  by  con- 
demnation proceedings.  This  aspect  of 
the  matter  proved  time  consuming  and 
had  a  strong  negative  effect  upon  the 
initial  profit  projects  of  HUD  experts. 
At  that  juncture  HUD  and  the  Urban 
Renewal  Agency  determined  mutually  to 
reanalyze  the  economics  of  the  project 
for  timely  guidance  on  a  future  course  of 
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action,  both  for  the  Government  and 
local  Interests. 

No  sooner  had  this  step  been  taken 
and  completed  than  hurricane  Cella 
struck  with  devastating  force  causing 
massive  destruction  to  Aransas  Pass. 
Thus,  tlirough  no  fault  of  the  city  but- 
as  a  direct  result  of  an  act  of  God,  the 
project  envisioned  in  the  Golden  Palms 
project  was  doomed. 

Thus.  HUD,  the  cit.v.  and  the  Urban 
Renewal  Agency  reached  an  unavoidable 
conclusion  that  the  myriad  of  difficulties 
arising  out  of  the  hurricane  and  the 
other  matters  set  out  herein  left  no  alter- 
native to  the  declaration  of  the  project 
as  both  economically  and  ptiysically 
Infeaslble. 

At  the  city's  urgent  request  late  In 
1970,  Congressman  John  Yohng  and  I 
agreed  to  extend  every  possible  effort  In 
allertating  their  encumbrances  arising 
out  of  this  project.  In  going  into  the 
matter  in  conversations  with  HUD  ofD- 
cials  at  all  levels,  we  found  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  problem  and  a  de- 
sire to  relieve  the  city  of  their  debt  obli- 
gation, but  HUD  officials  regretfully  ad- 
vised that  no  authority  existed  in  law 
to  permit  forgiveness. 

Pursuing  a  parallel  course  with  HUD 
officials  to  resolve  the  problem,  the  city, 
at  tills  same  point  in  time,  entered  Into 
negotiations  at  length  with  HUD  wliich 
culminated  recently  in  a  contract  con- 
verting the  project  from  a  self-liquidat- 
ing, nonassisted  project,  to  a  conven- 
tional project.  While  this  contract  con- 
version did  assist  them  a  great  deal,  it 
still  left  the  city  with  a  debt  obligation 
of  approximately  $166,735  plus  interest, 
none  of  which  the  city  is  able  to  meet 
because  of  this  very  disastrous  situation, 
beyond  their  control,  and  the  staggering 
obligations  of  every  nature  imaginable 
resulting  from  the  hurricane,  which  con- 
tinue to  confront  them.  Tills  agreement 
was  necessary  to  bring  the  matter  Into 
focus  with  regard  to  the  city's  specific 
Indebtedness,  and  I  am  asking  that  the 
Congress  approve  the  measure  I  intro- 
duce today  which  would  relieve  the  city 
of  Aransas  Pass,  Tex.,  of  ttiis  obligation. 
All  assets  are  being  liquidated  in  accord- 
ance with  HUD  direction,  and  all  pro- 
ceeds will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Government  as  per  the  convenlon  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  my 
colleagues  would  join  with  me  In  this 
eSort,  and  give  this  measure  expeditious 
approval.  I  am  pleased  that  HUD  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
have  given  their  approval  to  this  effort. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  let- 
ter explaining  HUDs  position  be  printed 
at  tills  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorb. 
as  follows: 

The  Oekebai.  Counsel  of 
HousENG  Anrt>  Urban  Development, 

Washington.  DC,  Jul]/  11, 1374. 
Hon.  Prm  w.  RoDmo.  Jr., 
Chairman.    Committee    on    the    Judiciary, 
Htiuse   of   Representatives,    Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  cbairuan:  Subject:  HJi,  9&S8, 
93d  Congress  <YmHc  at  l«xu) 


Tills  is  In  funlier  response  to  your  request 
for  tlie  views  of  this  Department  on  HM. 
9S88,  a  bUl  'Por  tlie  relief  of  the  city  of 
Aransas  Pass,  Texas,  and  the  Urban  Renewal 
Agency  of  the  city  of  Aransas  Pass,  Texas." 
H-R  9S8a  would.  In  effect,  release  the  City 
of  Aransas  Pass  and  its  Urban  Renewal  Agen- 
cy from  a  contractual  obligation  to  repay 
a  S166,73S  loan  made  by  the  Department  to 
the  City  and  the  agency.  The  loan  was  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  an  early  closeout  of  the 
City's  urban  renewal  project  numbered  Tex. 
B~©2  which  had  been  rendered  Infeaslble  by 
a  1970  hurricane,  and  was  made  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  enabling  the  City  to  repay 
its  local  share  of  the  net  project  costs. 

The  City  of  Aransas  Pass  Is  a  small  city 
with  a  predominantly  low  to  moderate  In- 
come population  of  under  10,000.  It  Is  our 
understanding  that  the  1970  hurricane  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  City  and  eliminated 
most  of  Its  tax  base.  It  lias  since  been  faced 
with  the  considerable  financial  burden  of  re- 
building Its  community  facilities.  Including 
repairing  Its  .seawall  to  prevent  future  flood- 
ing. In  order  to  repay  the  HUD  loan,  the 
City  would  have  to  raise  taxes  and  defer  ex- 
penditures for  vital  municipal  Improve- 
ments. 

In  view  of  the  hardship  that  repayment 
would  undoubtedly  cause  the  City  and  the 
unique  nature  of  the  situation,  this  Depart- 
ment would  have  no  objection  to  enactment 
of  H  Jl.  9588 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there   is   no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely. 

RomsT  B.  Eluott. 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
a.  3875.  A  bill  entitled  "Energy  Reve- 
nue and  Development  Act  of  1974."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ENEROT    aELF-StrmClENCT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress has  spent  many  months  debating 
our  energy  problems.  Yet  the  energy 
crisis,  which  just  a  few  months  ago  was 
our  most  pressing  problem,  has  receded 
In  the  Nation's  consciou.sness.  'The  prob- 
lem, however.  Is  real  and  still  with  us. 
We  cannot  afford  to  be  complacent.  This 
summer  we  face  brownouts  of  electricity, 
a  possibility  of  gasoline  shortages,  and  a 
continuing  scarcity  of  propane,  a  vital 
fuel  in  rural  America.  At  present  It  is 
not  poslble  to  project  whether  we  will 
have  enough  residual  and  middle  distil- 
late petroleum  supplies  to  make  it 
through  the  winter.  Domestic  production 
is  still  virtually  at  the  same  level  as  last 
year,  approximately  11.2  million  barrels 
per  day.  Although  there  is  an  encourag- 
ing conservation  effort,  we  are  still  rely- 
ing on  Imports  to  the  extent  of  6  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day. 

To  meet  the  continuing  energy  chal- 
lenge, the  Congress  must  give  some  di- 
rection to  a  comprehensive  program  to 
develop  our  domestic  energy  supplies. 
For  this  purpose,  I  am  Introducing  leg- 
islation to  launch  a  national,  long-term 
program  to  attain  energy  self-sufficiency. 

Tlie  Energy  Revenue  and  Development 
Act  would  create  an  energy  trust  fund  to 
finance  a  national  energy  program  to 
provide  loan  guarantees  for  prototype 
plants,  and  to  implement  new  energy 
technology  Including  solar,  geothermal, 
coal  gasification  and  liquefaction,  hydro- 


gen, and  fuel  cells.  A  similar  national 
research  and  development  program  cou- 
pled with  loan  guarantees  was  passed 
overwhlemingly  in  the  Senate  in  De- 
cember as  S.  1283.  However,  that  bill  did 
not  contain  financing  provisions.  My  bill 
would  fund  our  national  energy  pro- 
gram with  revenues  from  within  the  en- 
ergy industry,  from  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  bonus  and  royalty  moneys.  A  por- 
tion of  the  trust  fund  would  provide 
revenue  sharing  with  coastal  States 
which  permit  offshore  drilling  or  new 
refinery  capacity. 

We  have  long  discussed  the  need  for 
eqiUtable  tax  reform  to  foreign  source  in- 
come and  the  depletion  allowance.  My 
bill  contains  several  tax  reforms  includ- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  foreign  depletion 
allowance  as  well  as  a  significant  altera- 
tion in  the  domestic  depletion  allowance 
designed  to  halt  its  abuse  without  de- 
stro.vlng  its  value. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  deregulate  nat- 
ural gas  newly  committed  to  interstate 
sale  while  protecting  the  consumer 
ttirough  a  sanctity-of-contract  clause 
and  the  distributor's  right  of  first  re- 
fusal. 

This  legislation  is  the  product  of  weeks 
of  hearings  before  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, hundreds  of  pages  of  testimony,  and 
consultations  with  many  representatives 
of  the  administration  and  private  sector. 
This  legislation  merits  prompt  action  by 
the  Congress.  I  have  a  detaUed  summary 
of  the  bill,  as  well  as  an  explanatory  let- 
ter to  Secretary  wmiam  Simon.  Because 
most  of  the  provisions  relate  to  tax  rev- 
enue policy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  referred  as  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  a 
summary,  and  the  letter  to  Secretary 
Simon  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
8.  3876 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the    'Energy  Revenue 
and  Development  Act  of  1974", 
TITLE  I— ENEBGT  TRUST  FUND:   OUTER 
CONTINENAL     SHELF     REVENUES     EN- 
ERGY TRUST  FUND 

Sec  101.  (a)  Establishment  or  Trust 
PuMD.— There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  states  a  trust  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  Energy  Trust  Fund 
(hereinafter  Ui  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "trust  fund").  The  trust  fund  shall  con- 
sist of  such  amounts  as  may  be  appro- 
priated or  credited  to  It  as  provided  in  tills 
section. 

(b)  TRAHsm  or  AMomrra  to  Tnm 
Pdnd. — 

(1)  In  general. — There  are  hereby  appro- 
priated to  the  trust  fund  amounts  equiva- 
lent to  the  taxes  received  In  the  Treasury 
under  section  107  of  this  Act. 

(2i  Method/Of  transfer. — The  amounts  ap- 
proprlatedj)/ paragraph  (1)  sliall  be  trans- 
ferred at  least   monthly   from   the   general 
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fund  Of  the  Treasury  to  the  trust  fund  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  amounts  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (I)  received  In  the  Treasury  Proper 
adjustments  shall  be  made  In  the  amounts 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  extent  prior 
estimates  were  in  excess  of  or  less  than  the 
amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 

(c)  AppRopeiAiTON  or  Additional  Sums.— 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  trust  fund  such  additional 
sums  as  may  be  required  to  make  expendi- 
tures referred  to  In  subsection  (e)(1)  of  this 
section. 

(d)  MANACEltfZNT    OP    TKZ    TECST    PuND.— 

(1)  In  general.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  manage  the 
trust  fund  and  (after  consultation  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration) to  report  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  the  1st  day  of  March  of  each 
year  on  the  financial  condition  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  operations  of  the  trust  fund 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  its 
expected  condition  and  operations  during 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  Such  report  shall 
include  the  recommendation  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
as  to  the  amount  of  revenues  needed  by  the 
trust  fund  during  the  following  fiscal"  year 
to  meet  expenditures  from  the  trust  fund 
during  such  fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  of  the  session 
of  the  Congress  to  which  the  report  is  made. 

(2)  INVESTMEKT.— It  sholl  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  invest  such 
portion  of  the  trust  fund  as  is  not,  in  his 
Judgment,  required  to  meet  current  with- 
drawals. Such  Investments  may  be  made  only 
in  Interest -bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  in  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
both  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States.  For  such  purpose  such  obligations 
may  be  acquired  (A)  on  original  Issue  at  the 
issue  price,  or  (B)  by  purchase  of  outstanding 
obligations  at  the  market  price.  The  purposes 
for  which  obligations  of  the  United  States 
may  be  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act,  as  amended,  is  hereby  extended  to  au- 
thorize the  Issuance  at  par  of  special  obli- 
gations exclusively  to  the  trust  fund.  Such 
special  obligations  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  average  rate  of  interest. 
computed  as  to  the  end  of  the  calendar 
month  next  preceding  the  date  of  such  issue, 
borne  by  all  marketable  interest-bearing  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  then  forming  a 
part  of  the  public  debt;  except  that  where 
such  average  rate  is  not  a  multiple  of  one- 
eighth  of  I  percent,  the  rate  of  Interest  of 
such  special  obligations  shaU  be  the  multi- 
ple of  one-eighth  of  1  percent  next  lower 
than  such  average  rate.  Such  special  obliga- 
tions shall  be  Issued  only  if  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  determines  that  the  purchase 
of  other  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  obligations  guaranteed 
as  to  both  principal  and  interest  by  the 
United  States  on  original  issue  or  at  the  mar- 
ket price.  Is  not  In  the  public  Interest. 

(3)  Sale  op  obligations. — Any  obligation 
acquired  by  the  trust  fund  (except  special 
obligations  issued  exclusively  to  the  trust 
fund)  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  market  price,  and  such  spe- 
cial obligations  may  be  redeemed  at  part  plus 
accrued  Interest. 

(4)  iNTEaXST    AND    CEETAIK    PROCEEDS. — The 

Interest  on,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
or  redemption  of,  any  obligations  held  In  the 
trust  fund  shaU  be  credited  to  and  form  a 
part  of  the  trust  fund. 

(e)    EXPENDITtntES  F^OM  THE  TRun  FUKD. 

(1)  ENEacT  pROGHAUs. — Amounts  In  the 
trust  fund  shall  be  available,  as  provided  by 
Appropriation  Acts  for  making  expenditures 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  108, 
103, 104. 105.  106.  107,  and  108  of  this  Act 


HATXONAI.  ENERGY   PROGRAM 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration {hereinafter  the  "Administration"). 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  pmpoaes  of  this  Act. 
sholl  develop,  direct,  and  carry  out  a  na- 
tional energy  program  Involving  energy  re- 
search, demonstration,  development,  utiliza- 
tion, and  conservation  In  order  to  meet  the 
present  and  future  energy  needs  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  the  Ad- 
ministration shall — 

(1)  develop  the  technology  and  informa- 
tion base  necessary  to  support  development 
of  the  widest  possible  range  of  options  avail- 
able for  future  energy  policy  decisions  of  the 
United  States  by  pursuing  research,  demon- 
stration, and  development  programs  In  a 
wide  variety  of  energy  technologies  with  a 
view  to  progressively  reducing  the  depend- 
ency of  the  United  States  on  foreign  sources 
of  energy; 

(2)  provide  for  the  assessment,  overview, 
and  direction  of  the  energy  research  and 
development  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  a  view  to  assuring  adequate, 
reliable,  economical,  and  environmentally 
acceptable  energy  systems  to  support  the  es- 
sential needs,  present  and  future,  of  the 
United  States; 

(3)  encourage  the  conservation  of  limited 
energy  resources  and  maximize  the  efficiency 
of  energy  development,  production,  conver- 
sion, and  use; 

(4)  provide  the  most  effective  short-term 
solutions  to  Immediate  enei^^  shortage  prob- 
lems which  are  having  serious  Impacts  upon 
the  Nation:  and 

(6)  formulate  and  carry  out  a  comprehen- 
sive energy  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration program  which  (A)  will  advance 
the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  Act.  (B)  Is 
designed  to  make  available  to  American  con- 
sumers domestic  fossil  fuels,  nuclear  fuels, 
geothermal  energy,  and  the  potentially  un- 
limited reserves  of  solar  power,  tidal  power. 
and  other  unconventional  sources  of  energy, 
and  (C)  wUl  Insure  that  full  consideration 
and  adequate  support  Is  given  to — 

(I)  Improving  the  eCDclency.  conaerration, 
and  environmental  effects  of  the  conven- 
tional sources  of  energy,  including  discovery, 
production,  conversion,  transportation,  and 
use,  and  the  disposal  of  waste  products; 

(II)  advancing  energy  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  of  unconventional 
energy  sources  and  technologies,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  solar  energy,  geothermal 
energy,  magnetoh yd rodyn amies,  nuclear  fu- 
sion and  fission  processes,  fuel  cells,  low  head 
hydroelectric  power,  use  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts for  energy,  tidal  power,  ocean  current 
and  thermal  gradient  power,  wind  power, 
automated  mining  methods  and  In  situ  con- 
version of  fuels,  cryogenic  transmission  of 
electric  power,  electrical  energy  storage 
methods,  alternatives  to  internal  combustion 
engines,  solvent  refined  cool,  utilization  of 
waste  products  for  fuels,  and  direct  conver- 
sion methods:  and 

(III)  improving  management  techniques 
and  the  effectiveness  of  management  of  exist- 
ing energy  systems  through  quality  control; 
application  of  systems  analysis,  communica- 
tions, and  computer  techniques;  and  public 
informaton  to  Improve  the  reliability  and 
efHclency  of  energy  supplies  and  encouirage 
the  conservation  of  energy  resources. 

AUTHOaiTY    or    AOUIMISTRATION 

Sec.  103.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  Its 
functions  the  Administration  is  authorized 

(1)  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  SUtutes  (31  U.S.C.  529).  to  enter 
In  to — and  perform  such  contracts,  leases. 
cooperative  agreements,  or  other  transac- 
tions, and  to  make  such  grants,  all  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Commission  on  Energy 
Technology  Assessment  established  pursuant 


to  section  108  of  this  Act.  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  the  conduct  of  Its  work  and  on  such 
terms  as  It  may  deem  appropriate,  wt'b  any 
agency  or  tnatrumentaltty  of  the  United 
States,  or  with  any  State,  territory,  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  or  with  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  with  any 
person,  firm,  association,  corporation,  or  edu- 
cational Institution-  To  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable  and  consistent  with  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
such  contracts.  leases,  agreements,  and  other 
transactions  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator tn  a  manner  which  will  enable 
small-buslnesa  concerns  to  participate  equi- 
tably and  proportionately  In  the  conduct  of 
the  work  of  the  Administration; 

(2)  to  enter  Into  a  contract  jV  other  agree- 
ment with  any  person,  flxm,  association,  cor- 
poration, or  other  entity,  pursuant  to  which 
contract  or  agreement  (A)  such  person,  firm. 
association,  corporation,  or  entity  shall  be 
authorized  to  design,  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  a  demonstration -type,  or  ruU-scale. 
commercial-size  facility  to  produce  energy 
from  oil  shale,  coal  gasification,  solar  power, 
tidal  power,  or  other  unconventional  sources 
of  energy  and  (B)  the  Administration  would 
be  authorized  to  financially  assist  In  the  de- 
signing and  construcuon  of  any  such  facility 
by  means  of  a  loan  guarantee  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  104  of  this 
Act: 

(3)  to  enter  into  a  contract  or  other  agree- 
ment with  any  person,  firm,  association,  cor- 
poration, or  other  legal  entity  engaged  in  the 
prospecting,  exploration,  development,  or 
production  of  oil  or  natural  gas  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mining  or  mineral  leasing 
laws  of  the  United  sutes.  pursuant  to  which 
the  Administration  shall  financially  aaslst 
such  person,  firm,  association,  corporation,  or 
entity  in  carrying  out  such  prospecting,  ex- 
ploration, development,  or  production  by 
means  of  a  loan  guarantee  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  104  of  this 
Act; 

(4)  to  use.  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities  of 
Federal  and  other  agencies  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement,  and  on  a  similar  basts 
tfj  cooperate  with  other  public  and  private 
agencies,  Institutions,  and  Instrumentalities 
In  the  use  of  services,  equipment,  and  facili- 
ties. Each  department  and  agency  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  shall  cooperate  fully 
with  the  Administration  in  making  Its  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities 
available  to  the  Administration; 

(5)  to  appoint,  m  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advis- 
ory Committee  Act.  such  advisory  com- 
mittees as  may  be  appropriate  for  purposes 
of  consultation  and  advice  to  the  Adminis- 
tration In  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions; 

(6)  to  establish  within  the  Administra- 
tion such  offices  and  procedures  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  provide  for  the  greatest  pos- 
sible coord inatlon  of  Its  acti vl t les  under 
this  Act  with  related  scientific  and  other 
activities  being  carried  on  by  other  public 
and  private  agencies,  institutions,  and  lu- 
stru  me  ntal  I  ties ; 

(7)  to  obtain  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants In  accordance  with  section  3100  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code; 

(6)  (A)  to  consider,  ascertain,  adjust. 
determine,  settle,  and  pay,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  In  full  satisfaction  thereof, 
any  claim  for  15.000  or  less  against  the 
United  States  for  bodUy  Injury,  death,  or 
dE^mage  to  or  loss  of  real  or  personal  prop  - 
erty  resulting  from  the  conduct  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's functions  as  specified  in  this 
Act.  where  such  claim  la  presented  to  the 
Administration  in  writing  within  two  years 
after  the  accident  or  incident  out  of  which 
the  claim  arises;  and 
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iB)  tf  the  Administration  considers  that 
a  claim  tn  excess  of  96.000  Is  meritorious  and 
would  otherwise  be  covered  by  this  para- 
graph, to  report  the  facts  and  circumstances 
thereof  to  the  Congress  for  its  consldera* 
tlon:  and 

1 9 )    to    reimburse,    to    the    extent    deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  the  owners  and 
tenants  of  land  and  Interests  in  land  here- 
after acquired  by  the  United  States  for  use 
by    the   Admlnlstrauon    by   purchase,   con- 
demnation,  or  otherwise   for  expenses  and 
losses  and  damages  incurred  by  such  owners 
and   tenants  as   a  direct    result   of   moving 
themselves,  their  families,  and  their  posses- 
sions because  of  such  acquisition.  Such  re- 
imbursement shall   be   In  addition  to.  but 
not   In  duplication  of,   any  payments  that 
may  otherwise  be  authorized  by  law  to  be 
made  to  such  owners  and  tenants.  The  total 
of  any  such  reimbursement  to  any  owner  or 
tenant  shall  in  no  event  exceed  25  per  cen- 
tum of  the  fair  value,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator,  of  the  parcel  of  land  or  in- 
terest in  land  to  which  the  reimbursement 
U  relared.  No  payment  under  this  paragraph 
shall   be   made   unless  application  therefor. 
supported  by  an  Itemised  statement  of  the 
expenses,   losses,   and   damages   Incurred.   Is 
submitted  to  the  Administrator  within  one 
year  from  (A)  the  date  upon  which  the  par- 
cel of  land  or  interest  in  land  is  to  be  va- 
cated   under   agreement    with    the    Govern- 
ment by  the  owner  of  tenant  or  pursuant  to 
law.  including  but  not  limited  to.  an  order 
of  a  court,  or  IB)  the  date  upon  which  the 
parcel  of  land  or  interest  In  the  land  involved 
Is  vacated,  whichever  Hrst  occurs.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  perform  any  and  all  acts 
and  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  and  proper  for  the  pxurpooe 
of  carrying  out  this  paragraph.  Funds  avail- 
able to  the  Administration  for  the  acquisi- 
tion   of   real    property   or    interests   therein 
shall  also  be  available  for  carrying  out  this 
paragraph . 

LOAN     GUAHANTCES 

Sec.  104.  (a)  In  order  to  financially  assist 
any  person,  firm,  association,  corporation,  or 
other  legal  entity  In  carrying  out  any  con- 
tract  entered    Into   pursuant    to   paragraph 


with  regulations  including  a  determination 
that  the  rate  of  Interest  does  not  exceed  such 
per  centum  per  annum  on  the  principal 
obligation  outstanding  as  the  Administration 
determines  to  be  reasonable,  taking  into 
account  the  range  of  Interest  rates  prevaUtng 
in  the  private  market  for  similar  loans  and 
the  risks  assumed  by  the  United  States. 

(e)  (1)  In  the  case  of  any  such  loan  guar- 
anteed under  this  section,  the  United  States 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  appli- 
cant the  amount  of  any  payments  made  pur- 
suant to  any  such  guarantee  under  this  sec- 
tion, unless  the  Administration  for  good 
cause  waives  its  right  of  recovery,  and. 
upon  making  any  such  payment,  the  United 
States  shall  be  subrogated  to  aU  of  the  rights 
of  the  recipient  of  the  payments  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  guarantee  was  made. 

(3)  Guarantees  of  loans  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  such  further  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Administration  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  purposes  of 
this  section  will  be  achieved,  and.  to  the  ex- 


dltions  of  any  award  the  Administrator  shall 
take  Into  account — 

(1)  the  value  of  the  contribution  to  the 
United  States; 

(2)  the  aggregate  amount  of  any  sums 
which  have  been  expended  by  the  applicant 
for  the  development  of  such  contribution; 

(3)  the  amount  of  any  compensation 
(Other  than  salary  received  for  services 
rendered  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Government)  previously  received  by  the  ap- 
plicant for  or  on  account  of  the  use  of  such 
contribution  by  the  United  States;  and 

(4)  such  other  factors  as  the  Administra- 
tor shall  determine  to  be  material. 

(b)  If  more  than  one  applicant  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  claims  an  Interest 
In  the  same  contribution,  the  Administrator 
shall  ascertain  and  determine  the  respective 
Interests  of  such  applicants,  and  shall  ap- 
portion any  award  to  be  made  with  respect 
to  such  contribution  among  such  applicants 
in  such  proportions  as  he  shall  determine  to 
be  equitable.  No  award  may  be  made  under 


tent    permitted    by   subsection    (fj.    any   of     subsection   (a)    of  this  section  with  respect 
such  terms  and  conditions  may  be  modified     ^  any  contribution— 


by  the  Admin latratlon  to  the  extent  it  de- 
termines such  modification  to  be  consistent 
with  tiie  financial  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

If)  Any  guarantee  of  a  loan  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  Incontestable  In  the 
hands  of  an  applicant  on  whose  behalf  such 
guarantee  is  made,  and  as  to  any  person 
who  makes  or  contracts  to  make  a  loan  to 
such  applicant  in  reliance  thereon,  except 
for  fraud  or  misrepresentation  on  the  part 
of  such  applicant  or  such  other  person. 

(g)  The  cumulative  total  of  the  principal 
of  the  loans  outstanding  at  any  time  with 
respect  to  which  guarantees  have  been  issued 
under  this  section  may  not  exceed  such 
limitations  as  may  be  specified  in  appropria- 
tions Acta. 


(1)  unless  the  applicant  surrenders,  by 
such  means  as  the  Administrator  shall  de- 
termine to  be  effective,  all  claims  which  such 
applicant  may  have  to  receive  any  compen- 
sation (Other  than  the  award  made  under 
this  section)  for  the  use  of  such  contribu- 
tion or  any  element  thereof  at  any  time  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  by  or 
on  behalf  of  any  foreign  govenmaent  pur- 
suant to  any  treaty  or  agreement  with  the 
United  States,  within  the  United  SUtes  or 
at  any  other  place:  or 

(2)  In  any  amount  exceeding  tlOO.OOO, 
unless  the  Administrator  has  transmitted  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
a  full  and  complete  report  concerning  the 
amount  and  terms  of.  and  the  ba'ils  for.  such 
proposed  award,  and  thirty  calendar  days  of 
regular  session  of  the  Congress  have  ex- 
pired after  receipt  of  such  report  by  such 
committees. 


AUTHORIZATION 

Sec    106.   (a)   There  are  authorized  to  be 


(h)  with  respect  to  any  contract  or  other 
agreement  entered  Into  pursuant  to  section 
103(a)(2)  Involving  the  designing,  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  com- 
mercial or  demonstration  type  facilities  to     -nni-.sr.riot-H  «.  »    *  .*.     ™         

produce  energy  from  oU  shale,  coal  gaslflca-  ?^^tJSSh!!f  ^T^V.r     f  ^f'lP  "^^^  ^"^^ 

-^rTsT-fse-t^/rsraTy^hir^^^^^^^^  rvert'^arricro^f-:^^.^;-^^^^^^  ^r?-'^^-  ^^^^^o'^^rrTL-?^ 

Id'mTal  't^atYorm^^raccUa^^^^             h^      ^^''^^  ^  authorized  to  mflude  as\"St  «ctior'SanTeSn'tv^n'^V'^°'    ^,  ''^' 

provisions  of  this  section,  guarantee  to  noS!      ?if"^  "^^^T'^Vvf  TTT"^^  P^"^*-''^°"^P"'--  S^eS.                   '"*'''    "''"'***'"    ""**^    "" 

Federal   lenders   making  loans   to  any  such      ^^°i  ^  "^^'^^  ^^^  Administration  agrees  to  *^       ^^^.^  ^      _ 

person,  firm,  association,  corporation,  or  en-      P""=*^  ^^y  ^^ch  energy  so  produced  on  a  ^»^^™  conttnental  shelf  reventtes 
tlty,   payment  of  principal   of  and   Interest      ^L^  J^^°°*^j^  P'°^^  ^^^^^    Energy  so  Sec    107.  (a)  Section  9  of  the  Outer  Con- 
on  loans,  made  by  such  lenders,  which  are      **^^red  by  the  Administration  shall  be  dls-  tinental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U5.C.  1338)   is 
approved  under  this  section                                      posed  of  in  such   manner  and   under  such  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(b|   No  loan  guarantee  under  this  section      ^^  *°**  conditions  as  the  Administration  "Sec.  9.  Disposition  of  Revenues.— fa)   All 

for  any  such  purpose  referred  to  in  subsec-      Jl,  P"*''"'^    Revenues    received    by    the  rentals,  royalties,  or  other  sums  paid  to  the 

tlon  (a)  of  this  section  may  apply  to  so  much      Administration  arising  out  of  the  disposition  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 

of  the  principal  amount  thereof  as  exceeds     ?   ^^*^  f^^J.^l  ^^^^^  ***  deposited  In  the  trust  or  In  connection  with  any  lease  on  the  Outer 

90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  any     l^„  ^*»*>'^b*?  ^y  title  II  of  this  Act  and  Continental  Shelf  for  the  period  beginning 

such  purpose                                                             "*"^  °*  avaUable  for  use  by  the  Admlnls-  *'"««  5. 1950.  and  ending  with  the  day  preced- 

.0   For  each  project  for  which  a  guaran-      "*"°"  *°  ^^*  ^™^  manner  and  to  the  same  "'8  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Energy 

tee  of  a  loan  Is  sought  pursuant  to  this  sec-      5      j^V,**   °^""  moneys  within  such   trust  aevenue  and  Development  Act  of  1974  shall 

tlon.  there  shall   be  submitted  to  the  Ad-     J"^°- ^°^*"h=^anding  any  other  provision  of  °^  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 

ministration  an  application  by  any  such  per-     J**j  °'\*"^^S5'  Product  produced  or  manu-  States   and    credited   to    the    mlsceUaneous 

son.    firm,    association,    corporation     or   en-         ff  J       ^  *"^'  ^^'^^  facility  with  respect  to  receipts. 

tlty  seeking  such  guarantee.  Such  appUca-      ™^^  fj°^^  S"«-'^tee  was  entered  into  pur-  "(*»   All  rentals,  royalties,  or  other  aums 

tlon  shall  contain  such  Information  as  the      fl:      it   1    5      ®**^^^"  ^*^^"  *>«  exported  from  P*»d  ^  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the 

Administration  may  require  to  carrv  out  the      l«f,r.J™           S^a^^    -'or    use    in    any    other  Navy  under  or  In  connection  with  any  lease 

purposes  of  this  section.                                          country.  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  for  the  pe- 

(di  The  Administration  may  approve  such                             MONrrARV  awards  rlod  beginning  with  the  date  of  the  enact- 

applicattons  only  if—                                                      Sec    105.   (a)   Subject  to  the  provisions  of  ™*'^t  "^  the  Energy  Revenue  and  Develop- 

this  section,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized  °^^^  ^^t  ^^  '^'^  shall  be  deposited  in  the 

upon  hla  own  initiative  or  upon  the  applica-  T>^a«"T  of  the  United  States:   and  of  the 

tion  of  any  individual,  partnership,  corpora-  *™o""t  ot  the  revenues  so  deposited  In  each 

lion,  association,  institution,  or  other  entity  ^^^  5**"  which  are  attributable  to  that  por- 

to  make  a  monetary  award.  In  such  amount  **°"  °^  *he  Outer  Continental  Shelf  adjacent 

and  upon  such  terms  as  he  shall  determine  to  ^  *"y  S^^te  or  that  portion  of  the  Outer 

be  warranted,  to  any  such  Individual,  part-  Continental  Shelf  to  which  a  State 

nershlp.  corporation,  apsoclatlon.  institution  •                •               •                •               • 

„..«   _„„..,   „.    repayments    with     To^i^lVt^nVZ^^7<iZ'^?^^^^^  "<^»   «^  P"  «^'^  ^^^  he  paid  by  the 

respect  to  the  loans  are  sufllclent  to  protect     S"ermlnerby  the  Adi^m^^^^^                     ''  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  su?h  adjacent  ' 

the  financial  interests  of  the  United  States     nmtS  v-lue  in  the^ondurt  of^n.^^^  "^"  f^^^^'  *°  *^  ^'^^  ^  '^  B*""^'  f"°ds  «!<* 

and  are  olhen^lsc  reasonable  and  In  ac^orrf     n.^   t,"S!.:?J.^*_^_°^?"*^  °'  *"«^y  «c-  to  be  used  for  what  It  deems  to  be  in  Its  best 


(1)  It  Is  assured  that  the  applicant  will 
keep  such  records,  and  afTord  such  access 
thereto,  and  make  such  reports,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information,  as  the  Ad- 
ministration may  reasonably  require;  and 

(2)  It  determines.  In  the  case  of  a  loan  for 
which  a  guarantee  la  sought,  that  the  terms 
conditions,  maturity,  security  (if  any),  and" 
schedtile   and   amount   of  repayments   with 


r.a.o„ab,e  .„u  m  .ccord     .Ivmes'  Ir-ae«™mi„g  .nr.e^/rnl'con: 


Interests,   except   that   for   the  purposes  of 
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J^!St^,n*»L«  1  "^e^^ues  attrlbuUble  refinery  measured  In  barrels.  In  the  event 
^m^Vr^Z  ^t^T.,"^T^  ^  *^^''  "''*"  "**"  °"*^  J«=^  government  has  Jurlsdic- 
ooaoOO  or  more  in  royalties,  then  rentals,     tlon   over   such    area   the   Secretary   la 

bonuses,   or  revenues   other   than   royalties     thorlzed secretary 

shall  not  be  included,  or  (B)  if  the  rev- 
enues attributable  to  a  State  In  any  fiscal 
year  amount  to  less  than  ftlOO.000,000  in 
royalties,  such  revenues  other  than  rt>yaltlea 
shall  be  included  In  such  amount  as  does 
not  exceed  $100,000,000  in  total  revenues  at- 
tributable to  such  State;  and 

•■(2)  the  percentage  set  out  in  clause  (1) 
above  shall  apply  to  the  first  VSO.OOO.OOO  tn 
revenues  attributable  to  any  one  State  In  a 


to  divide  such  amount  between 
such  governments  on  the  basis  of  the  amount 
of  services  provided  such  area  by  each  such 
government.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  In  determining  refinery  ca- 
pacity and  completion  dates  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section." 

ESTABLISMMENT  of  COMIdXSSlON 

Sec.  108.   (a)   There  Is  hereby  estabUabed 


single  year.  In  the  event  that  such  revenues  ^he  Commission  on  Energy  Technology  As 
exceed  »60, 000,000.  the  share  of  the  excess  cessment  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  »ec- 
payftble  to  that  State  under  Buch  clause  shall  tlon  as  the  "Commission"),  which  shall  be 
be  reduced  in  accordance  with  the  following  Independent  of  the  executive  departments. 
*"**'-•  (b)   The  Commission  shall   consist  of  an 

Energy  Technology  Assessment  Board  (here- 
inafter referred  to  in  this  section  as  the 
"Board")  which  shall  formulate  and  promul- 
gate the  policies  of  the  Commission,  and  a 
Commissioner  who  shall  carry  out  such  pol- 
icies and  administer  the  operations  of  the 
Commission.  The  Commissioner  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 


table: 

"Amounts :  Percentages 

From  eSO.OOO.OOO  to  »75,000.000 4S 

From  $75,000,000  to  $100.000,000 30 

Prom  $100,000,000  to  $125,000,000 15 

On  excesa  over  $135.000,000 10 

"(c)  The  total  of  all  rentals,  royalties,  and 
other  sums  deposited  In  the  Treasury  In  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  which 
Is  in  excess  of  (l)  amounts  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  such  year  pursuant  to  clauses  (1) 
and  (2)  of  such  subsection,  and  (2)  the 
amount  credited  to  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  for  such  year  pursuant  to 
section  2  (c)  (2)  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  Bnergy  Trust  Fund. 

"(d)  Any  moneys  paid  to  the  Secretary 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  or  In 
connection  with  a  lease  but  held  in  escrow 
pending  the  determination  of  a  controversy 
as  to  whether  the  lands  on  account  of 
which  such  moneys  are  paid  constitute  part 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  shall,  to  the 
extent  that  such  lands  are  ultimately  deter- 
mined to  constitute  said  part  of  the  Outer 
Conunental   Shelf,   be    distributed— 

"(1)  In  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
IT  paid  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  ti!e  Energy  Revenue  and  Development 
Act  of  1974.  a  Id 

"(2)  In  accordance  with  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  if  paid  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Energy  Revenue  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974.". 

(b)(1)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
or  m  the  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  alter,  limit,  or  modify 
in  any  manner  any  right,  claim,  or  interest 
of  any  State  In  any  funds  received  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
held  m  escrow  pending  the  determination 
of  any  controversy  as  to  whether  the  sub- 
merged lands  on  account  of  which  such 
funds  are  received  constitute  a  part  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

(2)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  or 
In  the  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  alter,  limit,  or  modify 
any  claim  of  any  State  to  any  right,  title, 
or  Interest  in.  or  Jurisdiction  over,  any  sub- 
merged lands. 

(c)  The  Outer  Continental  SheU  Lands 
Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331  et  seq.)  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section ; 

"Sec.  13.  Refinery  Siting. — In  any  case 
where  oU  la  being  produced  from  an  area 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  where 
the  construction  of  an  oil  refinery  is  Initiated 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Energy 
Revenue  and  Development  Act  of  1974  in 
the  State  which  la  adjacent  to  such  area 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
to  pay  upon  completion  of  such  refinery,  out 
of  the  Energy  Trust  Fund,  to  the  local  gov- 
ernment of  suclj  state  which  has  jiulsdlc- 
tlon  over  the  area  in  which  such  refinery 
Is  located  an  amount  equal  to  one  dollar 
multiplied   by  the  dally  capacity  of  such 


(c)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  twenty-two 
members  as  follows: 

( 1 1  seven  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  vrtth  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  be 
persons  eminent  in  one  or  more  fields  of  the 
physical,  biological,  or  social  sciences; 

(2t  seven  members  appointed  hv  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  be  per- 
sons eminent  In  the  field  of  engineering  or 
In  fields  referred  to  In  section  102(b)(5) 
(CKli)  of  this  Act; 

(3)  seven  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  be 
persons  eminent  in  the  field  of  economics; 
and 

(4)  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  not  be  a 
voting  member. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Board,  including  the 
Commissioner,  shall  receive  basic  pay  at  the 
rate  provided  for  level  11  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  6314  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  ten  years.  Members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  ten 
years,  except  that,  of  the  members  first  ap- 
pointed (other  than  the  Commissioner). 
seven  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  four 
years,  seven  for  terms  of  seven  years,  and 
seven  for  terms  of  ten  years.  Vacancies  in 
the  membership  of  the  Board  shall  not  affect 
the  power  of  the  remaining*  members  to  exe- 
cute the  functions  of  the  Board  and  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of 
the  original  appointment. 

(f)  The  Commissioner  shall  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  The  Deputy  Com- 
missioner shall  act  In  the  place  and  stead 
of  the  Chairman  In  the  absence  of  the 
Chairman. 

(g)  (1)  The  basic  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be — 

(A)  to  advise,  consult  with,  and  make 
recommendations  to,  the  Administration; 

(B)  to  provide  early  indications  of  the 
probable  beneficial  and  adverse  Impacts  of 
the  applications  of  technolc^y  related  to 
energy; 

(Cl  to  analyze  the  quality  of  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  contracted  for 
by  the  Administration  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  and  the  Commission 
Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts  with 
Individuals,  private  agencies  and  entitles, 
educational  institutions,  and  other  nongov- 
ernmental sources  in  making  such  analysis; 

(D)  to  establish  standards  and  goals  for 
research,  development,  and  demonstration  on 


a  priority  basis  In  accordance  with  the  pres- 
ent and  future  energy  needs  of  the  United 
States; 

(E)  to  engage  In  studies  to  evaluate  the 
relaUve  benefits  and  costs  of  alternative 
forms  of  energy;  and 

(F)  to  construct  and  maintain  economic 
models  of  the  energy  needs  of  the  United 
States  economy  and  the  alternative  means 
and  costs  of  satisfying  such  needs  ciurently 
and  during  the  subsequent  five  years. 

(2)  la  carrying  out  such  functions,  the 
Commission  shall — 

(A)  Identify  existing  or  prol^able  impacts 
of  technology  or  technological  programs  re- 
lating to  energy; 

(B)  where  possible,  ascertain  cause-and- 
elTeot  relationships; 

(C)  Identify  alternative  technological 
methods  of  implementing  specific  programs 
relating  to  energy; 

(D)  identify  alternative  programs  for 
achieving  requisite  goals; 

(E)  make  estimates  and  comparisons  of 
the  impacts  of  alternative  methods  and  pro- 
grams relating  to  energy; 

( F)  estimate  the  economic  costs  of  alterna- 
tive energy  sources  and  programs  when  tech- 
nological development  has  been  completed; 

<G)  Identify  the  availability  of  various 
forms  of  energy  from  domestic  and  foreign 
sources  and  their  prospects  as  reliable  con- 
tinuous sources  of  supply  In  the  future; 

fH)  present  findings  of  completed  analyses 
to  the  Administration,  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  pub- 
lic; 

(I)  identify  areas  where  additional  research 
or  data  collection  Is  required  to  provide  ade- 
quate support  for  the  assessments  and 
estimates  described  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (H)  of  this  paragraph: 

(J)  from  time  to  time,  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  public  fully 
Informed  as  to  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions in  connection  with  the  carrying  oiit  of 
such  functions;  and 

(K)  undertake  such  additional  associated 
activities  as  the  Commission  may  determine 
necessary,  or  that  the  Administration  may 
request. 

(h)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  sit  and 
act  at  such  places  and  times  as  It  may  de- 
termine, and  upon  a  vote  of  a  majority  of 
its  members,  to  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  p^ers,  and 
documents,  to  administer  such  oaths  and 
affirmations,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  pro- 
cure such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make 
Euch  expenditures,  as  It  deems  advisable.  The 
Board  may  make  such  expenditures,  as  It 
deems  advisable.  The  Board  may  make  such 
rules  respecting  its  organization  and  pro- 
cedures as  it  deems  necessary,  except  that 
no  recommendation  shall  be  reported  from 
the  Board  unless  a  majority  of  the  Board 
assent.  Subpenas  may  be  issued  over  the 
signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  or 
of  sny  voting  member  designated  by  blm  or 
by  the  Board,  and  may  be  served  by  such 
person  or  person?  as  may  be  designated  by 
such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  such  Chairman  or  member.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  or  any  voting  mem- 
ber thereof  may  administer  oaths  or  affirma- 
tions to  witnesses. 

(I)  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  exercise  such  powers  and  duties 
as  may  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board. 
(J)  The  Commissioner  may  appoint,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board,  a  Deputy  Com- 
missioner who  shall  perform  such  functions 
as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  and  who 
shall  be  Acting  Comml-isloner  during  the 
absence  or  incapacity  of  the  Commissioner 
or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of 
Commissioner.  The  Deputy  Commissioner 
shall  receive  basic  pay  at  the  rate  provided 
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for  level  rv  of  the  Executive  BcbeduJe  un- 
der section  6315  of  title  S. 

it)  Tbe  CommlsBlon  shall  have  the  au- 
thomy.  within  the  limits  of  available  ap- 
propriations, to  do  all  things  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provlslonB  of  this  section.  In- 
cluding, but  without  being  limited  to.  the 
authority  to— 

(1)  make  full  use  of  competent  person- 
nel and  organizations  outride  the  Commu- 
slon,  public  or  private,  and  form  specl&l  ad 
hoc  task  forces  or  make  other  arrangements 
when  appropriate; 

(3)  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments as  may  b«  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  the  work  of  the  Commission  with  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the  tJnlted 
States,  with  any  Sute,  territory,  or  poases- 
slon  or  any  political  sutnilvlalon  thereof,  or 
with  any  person,  firm,  association,  oorpora- 
tlon,  or  educational  Institution,  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement,  without  performance  or 
other  bonds,  and  without  regard  to  section 
3  of  title  41: 

(3)  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  relate  to  technology  assess- 
ment In  the  energy  field  without  ^gard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  528  of  title  31; 

(4)  accept  and  uUllee  the  services  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  personnel 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  work  of 
the  Commission  akOd  provide  transportation 
and  subsistence  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5  for  persons  serving  without  com- 
pensation; 

(5)  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  loan,  or 
gift,  and  hold  and  dispose  of  by  sale,  lease. 
or  loan,  real  and  personal  property  of  all 
kinds  necessary  for  or  resulting  from  the 
exercise  of  authority  granted  by  this  section; 
and 

(6)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
It  deems  necessary  governing  the  operation 
and  organization  of  the  Commission. 

(1)  Contractors  and  other  parties  entering 
Into  contracts  and  other  arrangements  under 
this  section  which  involve  costs  to  the  Ck)v- 
ernmenC  shall  maintain  such  books  and  re- 
lat«d  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit  In  such  detail  and  In  such  manner  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Office,  and  such 
books  and  records  (and  related  documents 
and  papers  t  shall  be  available  to  the  Office 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives, for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examlnatloQ. 

(mi  The  Commission,  m  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  shall  not.  Itself, 
operate  any  laboratories,  pilot  plants  or  test 
facUlUes. 

( n  1  The  Commission  ia  authorised  to 
secure  directly  from  any  executive  depart- 
ment or  agency  information,  suggestions. 
estimates,  stattatlcs.  and  technical  assistance 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its  functions 
under  this  section.  Each  such  executive  de- 
partment or  agency  shall  furnish  the  in- 
formation, suggestions,  estimates,  statletics. 
and  technical  assistance  directly  to  the  Com- 
mission upon  its  request. 

<o)  On  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  executive  department  or  agency 
may  detail,  with  or  without  reimbursement, 
any  of  Its  personnel  to  assist  the  Commis- 
sion in  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this 
section. 

(p)  The  Commissioner  shall.  In  accordance 
with  such  policies  as  the  Board  shall  pre- 
scribe, appoint  and  flx  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  ob- 
tain services  of  experts  and  consultants  In 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code. 

(ql  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  setting  forth  ac- 
tions taken  by  it  during  the  calendar  year 
preceding  such  report  in  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  this  section,  including  Its 


of  each  year  and  shall  be  avaUable  to  the 
public. 

<rl  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
197S.  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sum.  not  to  exceed  ft  .  as  may  be 

necessary  to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry 
out  Its  functions  under  this  section.  To  en- 
able the  Commission  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  there  la  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  out  of  moneys 
in  the  trust  fund  established  pursuant  to 
title  I  of  the  Act  an  amount  equal  to  1  per 
centum  of  moneys  received   by   such   fund 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
TITLE     n— CHANGES     IN     INCOME     TAX 
DEDUCTION    ALLOWED   FOR   PERCENT- 
AGE    DEPLETION     OP     OIL     AND     GAS 
WELLS 

S»c.  201.  (a)  Section  613  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  percent- 
Bige  depletion)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
'(e)  Llmltatlons.- 


"(1) 


318,  whichever  Is  earlier,  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  section  to  stablllee  the  prices 
of  petroleum  products,  crude  oil.  natural 
gas.  and  coal  shall  terminate,  but  such  ter- 
mination of  authority  shall  not  affect  any 
action  or  pending  proceedings,  civil  or  crimi- 
nal, not  finally  determined  on  the  date  of 
such  termination  of  authority,  nor  any  ac- 
tion or  proceeding  based  upon  any  act  com- 
mitted prior  to  such  date.  Immediately  upon 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  delegate  shall  begin  to  make  such 
periodic  adjustments  In  ceUlng  prices  of 
conunodlilee  referred  to  In  the  preceding 
sentence  as  may  be  appropriate  to  Insure 
that  such  termination  of  authority  may  be 
accomplished  In  a  manner  which  does  not 
cause  undue  disruption  or  dislocation  in  the 
economy  or  any  Industry. 

"(1)   Notwithstanding    the    provisions    of 

section  218.  the  authority  conferred  by  this 

section  may  not  be  exercised  after  the  date 

of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection  to  sta- 

Denlal   of  percentage  depletion  for     blllze  the  prices  of  steel  pipe,  drilling  equip- 


foreign  oil  and  gas  wells. — Subsection  (a) 
does  not  apply  to  any  oil  or  gas  well  located 
outside  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Limitation  of  percentage  depletion 
deduction  for  domestic  oU  and  gas  wells. — 
In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who  claims  a  for- 
eign 263(c)  deduction  for  any  taxable  year. 
the  amount  of  the  oil  and  gas  percentage 
depletion  deduction  for  that  year  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  the  oil  and  gas  per- 
centage depletion  deduction  allowable  with- 
out regard  to  this  paragraph  as  the  amount 
of  the  domestic  263(c)  deduction  claimed  by 
the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year  bears  to 
the  sum  of  the  foreign  363(c)  deduction  and 
the  domestic  263(c)  deduction  claimed  by 
the  taxpayer  for  that  year.  In  the  case  of 
a  taxpayer  who  claims  a  foreign  263(c)  de- 
duction for  a  taxable  year  and  who  does  not 
claim  a  domestic  263(c)  deduction  for  that 
taxable  year,  the  amount  of  the  oU  and  gas 
percentSHje  depletion  deduction  allowable 
for  that  taxable  year  is  zero. 

"(3)  Definitions. — For  purpoees  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  United  States.— The  term  'United 
States'  means  the  several  States  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
any  possession  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  (as  defined  by  sec 


ment,  casing,  or  any  other  steel  product 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  certifies 
la  m  short  supply  in  the  United  States  and  Is 
used  In  the  extraction,  refining,  or  transpor- 
tation of  crude  oil  or  gas,  or  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  coal,  but  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section do  not  affect  any  action  or  pending 
proceedings.  clvU  or  criminal,  not  finally  de- 
termined on  such  date,  nor  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding based  upon  any  act  committed  prior 
to  such  date.". 

NATIWAI.  CAS  OERBGtnjlTlON 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  1(b)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  13  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  the  transportation  of  natural  gas  in  In- 
terstate commerce,  to  the  sale  In  interstate 
commerce  of  natural  gas  for  domestic,  com- 
mercial, industrial,  or  any  other  use.  and 
to  natural  gas  companies  engaged  In  such 
transportation  or  sale,  but  shall  not  apply 
to  any  other  transportation  or  sale  of  natural 
gas  or  to  the  local  distribution  of  natural  gv 
or  to  the  facilities  used  for  such  distribu- 
tion or  to  the  production  or  gathering  of 
natural  gas  or  to  the  sale  of  natural  gas 
dedicated  for  the  first  time  to  Interstate 
commerce  or  rededlcated  upon  expiration  of 
an  existing  contract  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Energy  Revenue  and 


tlon  2  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands      Development  Act  of  1974.  or  produced  from 


Act). 

"(B)  Foreign  263(c)  deduction.— The  term 
'foreign  263(c)  deduction'  means  the  amount 
deductible  as  expenses  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  hla  delegate 
under  section  263(c)  with  respect  to  oil  or 
gaa  wells  located  outside  of  the  United  States. 

•*(C)  Domestic  263(c)  deduction. — The 
term  'domestic  263(0  deduction'  means  the 
amount  deductible  under  such  regulations 
with  respect  to  oU  or  gas  wells  located  within 
the  United  States. 

"(D)  OU  and  gaa  percentage  depletion  de- 
duction.— The  term  'oil  and  gaa  percentage 
depletion  deduction"  means  the  deduction 
allowed  by  section  611  and  determined  un- 
der this  section  with  respect  to  oil  and  gas 
wells. 

(b)  Errtcnvr  Datx. — The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  applies  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  with  respect  to  gross  Income  de- 
rived from  any  oil  or  gas  well  after  the  be- 
ginning of  such  taxable  year. 

TTTLB  m— TERMINATION  OP  PRICE 
CONTROLS 


wells  commenced  on  or  after  such  date,  for 
domestic,  commercial.  Industrial,  or  any 
other  use,  by  any  person,  whose  principal 
buBlnesa  is  not  the  transportation  of  natural 
gas  In  Interstate  commerce." 

(b)  Section  2(6)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
la  amended  by  striking  the  last  two  words 
and  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"subject  to  the  exception  In  section  1(b) 
above". 

(c)  Section  2  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  clause : 

"(10)  'Affiliate'  of  another  person  means 
any  person  directly  or  indirectly  controlling, 
controlled  by,  or  under  conunon  control 
with  such  other  person." 

(d)  Section  3  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  from  the  first  sentence 
"or  import  any  natural  gaa  from  a  foreign 
country"  and  by  striking  from  the  second 
sentence  "or  Importation". 

(e)  Section  4(e)  of  the  Natural  Oaa  Act 
is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  follow- 


ing: "PrmHded,  however.  That  the  Commls- 

pmoLKtTU    paoDucra.    cautix    on.,    katdsal     s^on  shall  have  no  power  to  deny.  In  whole 

GAS,     COAL.     AND     DazLUNC     Awo     HiTviNo     Or  In  part,  that  portion  of  the  rates  and 


EQtnnCKNT 


charges  made,  demanded,  or  received  by  any 
natural  gaa  company  for  er  In  connection 
with  the  purcbase  of  natural  gas  exempt 
from  this  Act  pursuant  to  section  1(b)  ex- 
avnonaao  h.i*^ i  .v.      ...      „     .      "  "~  '" '    ~ *" —  —  — ' — --•""  '-'•  """  jc»i  iLn-     cept  to  tho  exteut  that  the  rates  or  chanree 

rj,'^%r,^„'je=.rrrjj  =,%'^n.r.i?rx".s'ri<s-  r:^^T^^z^^z^^ 


Sec.  301.  Section  203  ot  tlie  Economic  3ia- 
blllzstlon  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  aubsectlonj; 

"(k)   Upon  the  expiration  of  one  year  fol- 
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company  exceed  those  made,  demanded,  or 
received  by  persons  not  affiliated  with  the 
purchasing  natural  gas  company:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Commission  shall  have  no 
power  to  deny,  in  whole  or  In  part,  that  por- 
tion of  the  rate  or  charges  made,  demanded, 
or  received  by  any  natural  gas  company  for 
natural  gas  produced  from  the  properties  of 
that  company  from  wells  commenced  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  En- 
ergy Revenue  and  Development  Act  of  1974, 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  rates  or  charges 
made,  demanded,  or  received  exceed  those 
made,  demanded,  or  received  for  natural  gas 
by  persona  not  affiliated  with  the  purchas- 
ing natural  gas  company.". 

(f)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
la  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
"Prorfded,  hoicever.  That  the  Commission 
shall  have  no  power  to  deny,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  that  portion  of  the  rates  and  charges 
made,  demanded,  or  received  by  any  natural 
gas  company  for  or  In  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  natural  gas  exempt  from  this 
Act  pursuant  to  section  1(b).  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  rates  or  charges  made,  de- 
manded, or  received  for  natural  gas  by  an 
affiliate  of  the  purchasing  natural  gas  com- 
pany exceed  those  made,  denuuided,  or  re- 
ceived by  persons  not  affiliated  with  the  pur- 
chasing natural  gas-company:  And  provided 
further.  That  the  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  deny,  in  whole  or  In  part,  that  por- 
tion of  the  rate  or  charges  made,  demanded. 
or  received  by  any  natural  gas  company  for 
natural  gas  produced  from  the  properties  of 
that  company  from  wells  commenced  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  En- 
ergy Revenues  and  Development  Act  of  1974. 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  rates  or  charges 
made,  demanded,  or  received  exceed  those 
made,  demanded,  or  received  from  natural 
gaa  by  persons  not  affiliated  with  the  pur- 
chasing natural  gas  company :  And  provided 
further.  TTiat  the  Commission  shall  have  no 
power  to  order  a  decrease  in  the  rate  or 
charge  made,  demanded,  or  received  for  the 
sale  of  natural  gas  by  any  person  not  engaged 
In  the  transportation  of  natural  gas  In  in- 
terstate commerce  or  by  any  affiliate  of  such 
person.  If  such  rate  or  charge  shall  have  been 
previously  determined  to  be  Just  and  rea- 
sonable, such  determination  being  final  and 
no  longer  subject  to  Judicial  review.". 

(g)  Nothing  m  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  terminate  any  right  of  re- 
newal, right  of  first  option  or  other  similar 
right  In  any  contract. 

Summary      op      EprracT  Rsventtc 
Dkvblopmikt  Act  op  1974 
TrrLi:  i — enebgt  trust  pukd;  xevxnttz 

BHABZNQ    WITH    STATCS 

This  TlUe  would  set  up  an  Energy  Trust 
Fund,  administered  by  the  FEA  to  carry  out 


AND 


a  national  energy  program,  to  finance  energy 
research  and  development,  and  to  conduct 
a  loan  guarantee  program  for  demonstration 
plant  projects.  The  national  energy  prt>- 
gram  would  be  a  comprehensive  plan  to  pro- 
vide domestic  self-sufficiency  through  more 
efficient  production,  conversion,  and  use  of 
energy.  The  trust  fund  would  be  flnanoed 
by  outer  continental  shelf  revenues,  a  por- 
tion of  which  would  be  allocated  to  the 
States  adjacent  to  offshore  drilling.  In  this 
way.  government  revenues  from  the  energy 
Industry  can  be  kept  In  energy  development. 
Coastal  States  would  be  encouraged  to  pro- 
mote offshore  drllUng  and  refinery  construc- 
tion by  sharing  In  the  Federal  revenues. 
rrrLE  n — dzpletion  aixowancx 

The  foreign  depletion  allowance  would  be 
repealed  by  this  Title.  It  has  aerved  only  to 
encourage  further  Investmenu  in  insecure 
sources  of  supply  and  to  increase  foreign 
profits  of  multinational  oil  companies.  Its 
repeal  would  benefit  the  Treasury  apprcnd- 
mately  940  million  annually. 

The  domestic  depletion  allowance  is  nec- 
essary to  preserve  the  Independent  sector  of 
domestic  oil  and  gas  producers  which  ac- 
count for  80  percent  of  the  exploratory  drill- 
ing In  this  country.  Aa  presently  constituted, 
however,  the  depletion  allowance  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  reduce  the  higher  profita- 
bility on  foreign  production  over  domestic. 
This  bin  helps  restore  the  balance  between 
an  Investment  In  low  cost  foreign  oU  and 
higher  cost  but  still  lower  priced  domestic 
oil.  It  would  preserve  the  Independent  sector 
of  the  petroleum  mdustry  while  cutting  back 
on  the  depletion  allowance  for  the  majors. 
The  new  depletion  allowance  would  be  pro- 
portional to  the  ratio  of  a  firm's  domestic 
to  worldwide  Intangible  drilling  expensea.  To 
Illustrate:  new  depletion  allowance = 22 9£'  x 
domestic  Intangible  drilling  costs  -^  world- 
wide Intangible  drUllng  costs. 

Tmx  nZ — DCBEGUIaATXON    OP   OIL   AND    GAS 
PBZCBS 

This  title  wotild  terminate  price  controls 
on  all  petroleum  and  petroleum  products. 
The  price  regulation  thla  past  year  baa  proven 
Inefficient  and  inequitable.  The  moat  effi- 
cient allocation  of  supplies  can  only  come 
through  prices  determined  In  the  market- 
place.       ' 

Deregulation  of  natural  gas  la  sorely 
needed  to  stlmtilate  a  significant  exploratory 
drilling  effort.  The  new  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission wellhead  rate  of  42  cents  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  la  equivalent  to  oil  at  about 
•3.35  per  barrel.  This  rate  Is  still  unreallstl- 
cally  low  when  the  average  domestic  oil  price 
Is  $7.(X}  per  barrel  and  the  foreign  price  la 
•10.00.  This  bill  would  provide  for  deregula- 
tion of  new  gas.  as  well  as  old  gaa  released 
from  expiring  contracts.   In   any   case,   the 

REVENUE  SHARING  WITH  STATES 
IMiliiMi  of  dollsnl 


wellhead  price  la  only  a  small  fraction  ot 
the  cost  to  the  consumer:  the  major  cost  is  in 
the  transmission  and  distribution  of  the  gaa 
which  would  remain  regulated.  In  addltloD 
to  protecting  the  consumer  from  rapid  price 
Increases  created  by  shortages,  this  deregu- 
lation bill  protects  the  distributor  with  sanc- 
tity of  contract  and  right  of  firat  opttoD 
clauses. 


COMMtTTEE  ON  FlMANCX. 

Washington.  DC.  July  2,  2974. 

Hon.  WttXXAM  SlMOM, 

Secretary  of  the  Treaaury. 
Department  of  the  Treaauri/. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAB  Ma.  SEcacTARV :  You  asked  for  a  sum- 
mary of  the  energy  bill  which  I  plan  to 
Introduce  this  month,  the  purpose  of  which 
Is  to  foster  energy  Independence  In  the 
United  States.  The  bill  has  several  unique 
provisions  which  we  discussed  In  my  office 
Thursday.  June  27.  These  provisions  include 
an  energy  research  and  development  trust 
fund  financed  by  outer  continental  ahelf 
revenues:  revenue  sharing  with  adjacent 
States  combined  with  a  bonus  Incentive  to 
local  municipalities  for  the  construction  of 
new  refinery  capacity:  eliminating  the  for- 
eign depletion  allowance  and  making  the 
domestic  percentage  depletion  allowance 
proportional  to  a  firm's  domestic  vs.  overall 
Intangible  drilling  costs.  Another  provision 
of  the  bill  with  which  you  are  familiar  would 
deregulate  new  natural  gas.  This  provision 
would  include  sanctity  of  contracts  and 
right  of  first  option  renewal  features. 

The  energy  trust  fund  is  no  stranger  to 
you;  the  Treasury  Department  proposed,  as 
an  option  for  Congress  to  consider,  such  a 
concept  as  a  part  of  Its  petroleum  windfall 
profits  tax  recommendauons  earlier  this 
year.  My  proposal  would  finance  such  a  trust 
fund  through  the  Federal  Government's 
outer  continental  shelf  revenues.  It  would 
also  share  a  certain  portion  of  those  monies 
with  the  coastal  States  permitting  offshore 
oil  and  gas  production.  As  you  know,  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  oU  and  gaa  reserves 
He  offshore,  but  there  is  little  local  and 
State  support  for  developing  those  resources 
off  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  My  bill 
would  provide  a  direct  reimbursement  to  the 
States  proportional  to  the  offshore  develop- 
ment that  they  allow.  Thla  revenue  sharing 
with  the  States  would  proceed  according  to 
the  formula  which  would  generally  provide 
between  eSO  and  8100  million  for  each  State, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  leasing.  In 
addition.  States  and  localities  wotJld  benefit 
from  offshore  revenues  allocated  to  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  Had  this 
program  been  In  effect  over  the  past  two 
yeare.  the  revenue  sharing  wotild  have  been 
distributed  according  to  the  roUowlng  table: 


Balance  to  energy 

Ifust  fund  and  land 

Total  DCS     and  water  cofuerva- 

recetpts  lion  fund 


HotiOa  Louisiina        Mississippi 


1972.. 
1973.. 


S2.62S 

3,495 


12.541.0 
3.222.1 


J*7.8 


V.9  . 
6.9 


$72.3  . 
74.8 


$47.1 


13.1 

47.1 


It  Is  not  possible  to  estimate  exactly  what 
the  level  of  bonus  bidding  revenues  would 
go  to  a  State  which  has  not  yet  allowed  bid- 
ding off  Its  shores,  nor  for  that  matter,  what 
the  total  Federal  offshore  revenues  will  l>e  for 
1974.  However,  should  a  State  allow  offshore 
bidding  In  a  significant  way.  It  would  almost 
cerUlnly  receive  «47.B  million  at  a  minimum. 
With  Increased  offshore  leasing  tlie  amount 
would  rise  significantly.  Under  this  proposal. 
States  which  have  possibilities  for  offshore 
drilling  or  which  permit  new  refinery  ca- 
pacity would  be  able  to  strike  a  better  bal- 


ance betvreen  the  advantages  of  such  addi- 
tional revenues  and  Industrial  development 
against  whatever  disadvantage*  outer  con- 
tinental ahelf  development  or  nAnerlei  may 
entaU. 

The  granting  of  an  Incentive  to  a  local 
municipality  for  the  construction  of  a  ptetro- 
leum  refinery  follows  the  aame  principles  as 
the  above  revenue  sharing  plan,  granting  any 
municipality  a  bonus  of  one  dollar  per  bar- 
rel per  day  of  new  refinery  capacity  Installed. 
In  moot  casea.  it  Is  the  local  municipality 
which  feels  unnlmburaed  for  the  discom- 


fort of  having  a  refinery  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion. My  bill  would  seek  to  restore  the  bal- 
ance in  making  such  a  decision.  Many  of  the 
states  which  do  not  extend  their  hospitality 
to  refineries  also  currently  oppose  offshore 
drilling.  The  uneven  geographic  production 
of  energy  reaulta  not  only  in  severe  regional 
shortages  and  excessive  concentration  of  pro- 
duction and  refinery  capacity,  but  also  in 
interstate  rivalries  over  the  growing  curtail- 
ment, shortages,  and  price  rises  over  which 
producltig  states  have  no  control. 
The  depletion  allowance.  In  and  of  Itself, 
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is  no  culprit  In  our  overall  energy  predica- 
ment. The  problem,  rather.  Is  one  of  the 
worldwide  economic  situation,  in  which  It  ts 
much  more  profitable  to  Invest  In  foreign 


rsther  than  domestic  oil  and  gas  production. 
That  situation  may  change  with  the  trend 
toward  natlonallKatlou,  but  as  the  following 
chart  shows,  profits  of  the  seven  largest  oU 


companies  Increased  by  only  6.4  percent  on 
domestic  operations  In  1973,  as  compared 
with  a  whopping  increase  of  138.8  percent  on 
thelp  foreign  operations. 


rNCOME  OF  7  LARGEST  INTEHNATtONAL  PETROLEUM  COMPANIES 


1972  1973 

(iMlllons)  (bllKons) 


Distribulion 

of  profit 
pefcenUge  Peitemiie 

JncrMic  tflcretse 


Total 

Wuitrn  Htmspbtri  (not  Uoitld  Statis) 

Eisteni  Hemisphere.... 

ToMForsisn , 

UlUMStl^ 


HHS 

»771 

U90C 

100.0 

n.o 

.772 

1.330 

5H 

14.3 

72.0 

1.9a4 

5.197 

3  213 

82.2 

161.0 

1756 

C.»7 

3.771 

Hi 

136.  a 

J  109 

2.244 

.139 

3.5 

6.4 

A  new  policy  Is  needed,  one  wtilcb  tips 
the  economic  scale?!  back  towards  Investment 
In  secure,  domestic  p-oductlon.  My  bill 
would  accomplish  tbls  goat  by  eliminating 
the  foreign  depletion  allowance  and  by  mak- 
ing the  domestic  depletion  allowance  propor- 
tional to  the  ratio  of  a  firm's  domestic  In- 
tangible drilling  costs  divided  by  ita  world- 
wide Intangibles.  Put  another  way,  the  new 
domestic  depletion  allowance  would  be  22 
percent  (the  current  rate)  times  the  ratio 
of  domestic  to  worldwide  Intangible  drilling 
costs.  Such  a  calculation  would  encourage 
further  domestic  Investment  In  production 
while  protecting  the  competitive  element  of 
the  Industry,  the  Independent  drillers. 

I  strongly  feel  that  this  package  of  pro- 
posals would  foster  the  President's  stated 
goal  of  achieving  energy  self-sufficiency. 
Frankly.  I  have  seen  nothing  In  either  the 
Administration's  or  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee's  "windfall  profits"  pro- 
posals which  would  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  our  own  energy  resources.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  the  Administration  will  support 
and  perhaps  suggest  Improvements  in  the 
proposals  I  have  described  in  this  letter. 
Should  you  desire  any  more  Information  on 
these  proposals,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
on  me  or  Bob  Best  of  the  Finance  Committee 
stair. 

Sincerely. 

MncE  Gravel. 
Chatrman.  Subcommittee  on  Energy. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  '  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Beall  > .' 

S.  3876.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Antletam  National  Battle- 
field site  in  the  Slate  of  Maryland,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Be*il,  revised  legis- 
lation for  the  expansion  and  protection 
of  the  Antletam  Battlefield  in  the  State 
of  Maryland. 

This  bill  Is  substantially  similar  to  leg- 
islation we  IntrtKluced.  along  with  Sen- 
ator Hatfield  and  Senator  S'rENsis,  on 
October  U.  1972.  in  the  92d  Congress. 

This  measure  wUl  authorize  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  national  battlefield,  now 
about  1.100  acres,  to  a  total  of  3.260  acres. 
TMs  would  include  the  1.440-acre  site 
of  the  actual  battle,  as  well  as  an  en- 
vironmental protection  zone  of  1,820 
acres,  so  as  to  pre>:erve  the  present, 
largely  rural  scenery  around  the  battle- 
field and  along  lower  Antletam  Creek 
to  Its  Junction  with  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park. 

The  history  of  this  legislation  reaches 
back  several  years,  and  I  believe  the  re- 
vised bill  we  are  Introducing  today  Is 
worthy  of  strong  congressional  support. 
Beat       Bull  and  I  first  Introduced  such 


legislation  on  September  18,  1969,  on  the 
107th  anniversary  of  the  historic  battle. 
We  revised  and  reintroduced  it  on  April 
15.  1971,  In  the  1st  session  of  the  92d 
Congress. 

Thereafter,  an  Antletam  National  Bat- 
tlefield Advisory  Committee  was  formed 
at  my  request,  to  discuss  and  evaluate 
the  legislation,  and  to  offer  recommenda- 
tions for  refinement  and  improvement 
of  the  original  proposals.  The  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Washington  Coun- 
ty Commissioners  and  chaired  by  Com- 
missioner Rome  Schwagel. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  offer  some  well-deserved  praise  to 
Commissioner  Schwagel  and  all  the 
members  of  the  advisory  committee  for 
their  dedicated  efforts  over  a  span  of  3 
years  in  considering  and  recommending 
improvements  in  this  legislation.  The 
committee  met  and  consulted  with  a 
broad  range  of  local  citizens  and  land- 
owners interested  In  and  affected  by  the 
proposed  legislation,  and  carefully  ex- 
amined all  the  property  in  the  area  on 
a  parcel-by-parcel  basis.  Every  single 
owner  of  affected  land  was  notified  and 
given  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  the 
committee  to  discuss  the  best  disposition 
of  his  or  her  property — an  opportunity 
of  which  the  majority  of  landowners  took 
full  advantage.  Representatives  of  the 
National  Park  Service  were  also  in  at- 
tendance at  every  committee  meeting 
and  have  thus  had  a  full  opportunity  to 
offer  their  own  suggestions  and  gain  a 
clear  understanding  of  all  the  local  is- 
sues which  might  arise.  The  Park  Serv- 
ice has  indicated  that  this  has  been  the 
most  desirable  approach  yet  developed 
for  park  land  acquisition.  I  thoroughly 
concur.  Indeed,  the  committee's  role 
serves  as  a  model  which  I  hope  may  be 
followed  for  the  development  of  any 
other  legislation  which  seeks  to  preserve 
and  protect  our  precious  national  herit- 
age through  p^rk  land  acquisition. 

in  May  of  1972,  the  committee  issued 
its  basic  report  of  findings  and  recom- 
mendations, which  I  Inserted  in  the  Con- 
cressiowal  Recobo  on  May  22,  1972.  The 
thrust  of  these  suggestions,  and  others 
which  have  been  offered  since  that  time, 
are  Incorporated  in  the  legislation  we 
Introduce  today. 

Under  this  bill,  owners  of  residential 
or  agricultural  properties  within  the  ex- 
panded area  would.  In  most  cases,  have 
the  option  of  retaining  the  rights  of  use 
and  occupancy  of  their  properties  for 
purposes  compatible  with  the  project.  If 
a  scenic  easement  is  recommended  on  a 
parcel  of  property  by  the  Advisory  Com- 


mittee in  its  report,  however,  and  the 
property  owner  wishes  to  sell  his  land  to 
the  Park  Service  with  no  residual  rights, 
the  new  bill  will  grant  any  such  land- 
owner the  option  gf  a  fee  simple  acquisi- 
tion or  scenic  easement. 

Another  recommendation  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  which  we  have  made 
part  of  the  present  legislation  Involves 
the  appointment  of  two  nonvoting  mem- 
bers to  the  permanent  advisory  commis- 
sion which  the  bill  establishes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  seven  voting  members. 

These  two  non-voUng  appointees  will 
serve  in  1-year  terms  and  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Washington  County  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  advising  the  National  Park 
Service  on  the  administration  of  scenic 
easements. 

A  third  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee which  we  have  adopted  in  this 
legislation,  is  a  provision  which  would 
transfer  549  acres  of  land  at  Fort  Ritchie. 
Md..  from  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
the  Interior  Department.  This  land 
would  then  be  available  for  exchange  for 
Antletam  property  to  be  acquired  from 
private  landowners,  or  for  sale  to  any 
member  of  the  public.  This  will  help  to 
maintain  privately  owned  property  on 
the  local  tax  rolls. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  legislation 
incorporates  the  recommendations  and 
enjoys  the  support  of  the  broad  range  of 
public  officials,  historical  societies  and 
concerned  citizens  in  Western  Maryland. 
I  believe  that  it  merits  wide  support 
here  In  Congress,  and  we  will  press  for  Its 
enactment  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  It 
is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  the 
survival  of  the  Antletam  Battlefield  in 
the  face  of  encroaching  develoriment  can 
no  longer  be  entrusted  purely  to  chance 
or  private  action. 

In  this  regard,  however.  I  am  encour- 
aged by  the  creation  of  a  new  nonprofit 
corporation,  Antletam  Battlefield  Protec- 
tors, Inc.,  which  has  been  formed  by  local 
citizens  to  help  buy  land  to  protect  An- 
tletam from  commercal  encroachment. 
Their  efforts  demonstrate  clear  local 
support  for  the  principle  of  preserving 
Antietam,  and  the  lands  thus  purchased 
may  later  be  donated  to  the  National 
Park  Service  upon  enactment  of  the  leg- 
islation we  are  Introducing  today. 

In  concluding.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
simply  like  to  point  out  that  the  beauti- 
ful Antletam  area  has  attracted  well  over 
a  million  visitors  in  the  past  3  years 
alone.  Many  of  the  historical  slt,es  they 
have  come  to  see.  such  as  Dunkard 
Church,    the    Sunken    Road,    end    the 
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fields  southeast  of  Sharpsburg  where 
A.  P.  HUl's  men  rebuffed  the  advance  of 
Union  troops  to  end  the  battle,  are  out- 
side of  the  current  Federal  property.  The 
need  to  encompass  these  historical  por- 
traits in  an  enhancing  and  protective 
frame  is  apparent  to  all  who  visit  An- 
tietam. I  therefore,  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  obtain  approval  of  this  impor- 
tant bill  in  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  legislation, 
S-  3876.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3876 

Be  it  evactetS  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Act  en- 
iicled  ■■An  Act  to  provide  for  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  the  Antletam  Battlefield 
lu  the  Stat«  of  Maryland "  approved  April  22. 
I960  <74  Stat.  7Q>,  and  other  Acts  relative 
thereto,  and  additionally  to  provide  for  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  historic 
field  hospital  site  where  Clara  Barton, 
founder  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  served, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  acquire,  by  purchase,  exchange 
or  donation,  additional  lands  and  Interests 
therein  over  and  above  the  limitations  as 
previously  authorized :  Provided.  That  the 
total  of  lands  previously  acquired  and  cur- 
rently included  within  the  Antietam  Na- 
tional Battleneld  Site  and  Antletam  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  plus  such  lands  as  may  be 
acquired  under  authority  of  this  Act,  shall 
together  not  exceed  three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred sixty  acres:  Provided  further.  That, 
within  the  total  acreage  as  herein  author- 
ised, one  thousand  four  hundred  forty  acres 
shall  be  identified  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  comprising  the  historic  battle- 
field scene  and  the  same  shall  be  protected 
and  preserved  as  such  for  the  cultural  bene- 
fit and  inspiration  of  the  public  through  the 
acquisition  of  fee  simple  title  thereto;  and 
the  remaining  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
twenty  acres  shall  be  contiguous  to  the  his- 
toric battlefield  and  shall  provide  environ- 
mental protection  thereto  through  the  ac- 
quisition of  1es8-than-fee  interests  therein. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  limitation, 
the  Secretary  may  acquire  the  fee  simple  title 
to  any  property  In  lieu  of  a  less-than-fee  In- 
terest upon  the  request  of  the  owner. 

(b)  The  Antletam  National  Battlefield  site 
established  pursuant  to  such  Act  of  April  22, 
1960,  Including  lands  acquired  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, la  hereby  redesignated  the  "Antletam 
National  Battlefield  Park*. 

3ec.  2.  (a)  With  the  exception  of  property 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines 
Is  necessary  for  purposes  of  administration. 
preservation,  or  public  use,  any  owner  or 
owners  (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  "owner")  of  improved  property  on  the 
date  of  Its  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  may 
retain  the  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the 
Improved  property  for  noncommercial  resi- 
dential or  agricultural  purposes  as  herein- 
after provided,  for  a  term,  as  the  owner  may 
elect,  ending  either  (1)  upon  the  death  of 
the  owner  or  owner's  spouse,  whichever  oc- 
curs later,  or  (2)  not  more  than  twenty -five 
years  from  the  date  of  acquisition.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  on  the  date  of  such 
acquisition,  less  the  fair  market  value  on 
such  date  of  the  Interest  In  such  property  re- 
tained by  the  owner.  Such  right  (1)  shall  be 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  assure  that 
the  property  is  used  in  a  manner  compatible 
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with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  (2)  may  be 
transferred  or  assigned ,  and  ( 3 )  may  be 
terminated  with  respect  to  the  entire  prop- 
erty by  the  Secretary  upon  his  determination 
that  the  property  or  any  portion  thereof  has 
ceased  to  be  used  lor  noncommercial  residen- 
tial or  agrictUtural  purposes,  and  upon  ten- 
der to  the  bolder  of  the  right  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value,  as  of  the  date 
of  the  tender,  of  that  portion  of  the  right 
which  remains  unexpired  on  the  date  of  the 
termlnatlon. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "Im- 
proved property"  means  (1)  a  detached  year- 
round  dwelling  which  serves  as  the  owner's 
permanent  place  of  abode  at  the  time  of  ac- 
quisition, and  construction  of  which  was 
begun  before  January  1.  1971.  together  with 
so  much  of  the  land  on  which  the  dwelling  la 
situated,  the  said  land  belonging  in  the  same 
ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  designate  to  be  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  noncommercial  residential  use. 
and  (2)  any  property  that  Is  used  exclusively 
for  agricultural  purposes  and  continues  In 
such  use,  Including  housing  directly  incident 
thereto:  Provided,  That  the  Secrettwy.  In 
consultation  with  the  Commission  as  herein- 
after authorized  to  be  established,  may  ex- 
clude from  any  improved  property  any  waters 
or  land  fronting  thereon,  together  with  so 
much  of  the  land  adjoining  such  waters  or 
land  as  he  deems  necessary  for  public  access 
thereto. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
hereby  authorized  to  undertake  such  re- 
search as  is  necessary  to  define  those  lands 
actually  comprising  the  historic  Antletam 
Battlefield  scene  and  to  Identify  them  as  such 
for  protection  and  preservation  within  the 
purposes  of  this  Act;  to  undertake  research, 
including  archeologlcal  investigations,  as 
necessary  to  Identify  the  actual  site  of  the 
historic  Clara  Barton  field  hospital  for  pur- 
pose of  acquisition  and  protection  and  pres- 
ervation as  provided  herein;  and  to  enter 
Into  such  agreements  with  affected  property 
owners  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
research  and  field  studies. 

Sec.  4.  The  administration,  protection. 
preservation,  and  such  minimal  development 
as  Is  necessary  to  provide  for  public  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  Antietam  National  Battle- 
field Park  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  In  accordance  with  provisions 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes" 
approved  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  63&).  as 
amended  and  supplemented. 

Sec.  6.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  those  lands  situated  In  Washington 
County,  Maryland,  and  Identified  as  "Port 
Ritchie — Site  B"  as  indicated  on  county  tax 
maps  numl>ered  67  and  72  and  currently 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  administered  by  the  command- 
ing officer  at  Port  Ritchie.  Maryland,  con- 
taining approximately  five  hundred  forty- 
nine  acres,  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
shall  be  utilized  in  acquisition  of  lands  as 
authorized  by  this  Act.  either  through  ex- 
change upon  the  basis  of  equal  value,  or 
sold  under  sealed  bid  at  not  less  than  a  fair 
market  value  as  shall  be  determined  througb 
appraisal,  with  monetary  proceeds  therefrom 
to  be  applied  directly  toward  purchase  of 
land  as  herein  authorized. 

Sec.  6  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  including  historic  preservation  and 
restoration,  environmental  protection,  and 
historical  interpretation  for  the  benefit  and 
enlightenment  of  the  public,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authortaed  and  di- 
rected to  consult  at  least  semiannually  with 
the  advisory  commission  established  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  and  also  to 
consult  and  cooperate  with  appropriate  agen- 
cies and  officials  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 


Washington  County.  Maryland,  and  inter- 
ested local  governments,  and  with  Interested 
organizations,  groups  and   individuals, 

(b)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  established  an  An- 
tletam National  Battlefield  Park  Advisory 
Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission" )  to  assist  the  Secretary  in 
developing  policies  and  programs  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  and  to  promote  the  coordination  of 
those  policies  and  progrtims  with  relevant 
Federal,  State,  local  and  private  eflorU  In  his- 
toric preservation  and  Interpretation,  en- 
vironmental protection  and  related  fields. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  voting  members  and  two  nonvoting 
members.  The  voting  members  shall  t>e  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  for  t«nns  of  five 
years,  as  follows: 

(A)  Two  members  to  be  appointed  from  rec- 
ommendations submitted  by  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  of  Washington  Coun- 
ty, Maryland: 

(B)  Two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  submitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Maryland;  and 

(C)  Three  members  to  be  appomted  by  the 
Secretary,  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  at  least 
two  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  regularly 
constituted  historical  or  environmental 
organizations. 

(3)  The  nonvoting  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Coiu3ty  Commission- 
ers of  Washington  County,  Maryland,  for 
terms  of  one  year  and  shall  act  In  an  ad- 
visory capacity  with  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice In  administration  of  the  scenic  easement. 

(4)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

(5)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  the  Secretary  is 
authori7«d  to  pay,  upon  vouchers  signed  by 
the  Chairman,  the  expenses  reasonably  In- 
curred by  the  Commission  and  its  members 
In  carrymg  out  tbelr  responsibilities  under 
this  Act 

(6>  The  Commission  shall  act  and  advise 
by  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers thereof. 

SEC.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  once  again  join  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  In  introducing  legislation 
designed  to  protect  the  Antletam  Na- 
tional Battlefield.  Similar  legislation  was 
introduced  in  the  92d  Congress,  but  un- 
fortunately no  action  was  taken  prior  to 
adjournment.  Since  then,  the  pressures 
for  development  have  become  even 
greater,  to  the  point  that,  many  historic 
areas  will  be  lost  forever  unless  the  Con- 
gress moves  in  the  near  future. 

The  Battle  of  Ajitietam  was  one  of  the 
most  critical  moments  of  the  Civil  War. 
Union  and  Confederate  casualties  num- 
bered over  23,000.  making  it  the  single 
bloodiest  day  in  our  Nation's  history. 
Further,  although  the  battle  was  a  tac- 
tical draw,  it  served  as  a  major  strategic 
\ictory  for  the  Union.  The  Confederate 
Army  withdrew  back  Into  Virginia,  and 
Its  morale  suffered  a  serious  blow.  Even 
more  important,  it  doomed  Southern 
hopes  for  a  decisive  military  victory  and 
thus  forestalled  any  hope  that  foreign 
nations  might  intervene  on  the  side  of 
the  South.  Finally,  it  was  the  "victory" 
President  Lincoln  needed  to  issue  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  a  step 
which  brought  much  of  world  opinion 
into  support  of  the  Union  cause. 
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Clearly  Antietam  is  an  integral  part 
of  our  American  heritage.  Yet.  because  It 
is  located  at  easily  commutable  distances 
from  major  urban  areas,  much  of  its  his- 
toric land  is  now  in  jeopardy.  Thus  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  act  rapidly  and  fa- 
vorably on  this  proposal. 

Speciflcally,  the  blU  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  expand 
the  AnUetam  National  Battlefleld  by 
3,260  acres.  Some  1.440  acres  would  be 
identlfled  by  the  Secretary  as  comprising 
the  historic  battlefleld  area  and  are  to 
be  purchased.  The  remaining  1.820  acres 
shall  serve  as  a  contiguous  environmental 

buffer  zone"  to  further  protect  the  park 
and  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire less-than-fee  Interests  in  this  area 
However,  the  Secretar>-.  under  this  leg- 
IslaUon.  may  stiU  purchase  Utle  to  any 
such  property  if  desired  by  the  owner  In 
most  cases,  owners  may  retain  the  use 
and  occupancy  of  Improved  property  for 
noncommercial  or  agriculture  purposes 
until  the  death  of  the  owner  or  the  own- 
er s  spouse,  or  tor  not  more  than  25  years 

Mr,  President,  too  many  historic  sites 
around  our  country  have  faUen  victim  to 
unwanted  development  This  blU  seeks  to 
prevent  such  acUon  at  one  of  our  coun- 
try's most  significant  battlegrounds 
and  thus  I  urge  prompt  consideration  of 
this  measure. 
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spect to  Jurisdiction  of  energy  research 
and  development  matters,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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CONSUMER  PROTECTION— AGENCY 
FOR  CONSUMER  ADVOCACY- 
AMENDMENT 

AWEN-DMEWT    NO.     1764 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ' 

Mr  ERVIN  submitted  an  amendment 
mtended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  <S.  707)  to  estabUsh  a  Council  of 
Consumer  Advisers  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  to  establish  an 
independent  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  and  to  authorize  a  program  of 
grants.  In  order  to  protect  and  serve  the 
interests  of  consumers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S. 3480 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tumney  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metxenbaom) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3480  to 
authorize  a  national  summer  youth 
sports  program. 

S.    3S14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chues,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  iMr.  Moss>  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3514,  to  distin- 
guish Federal  grant  and  cooperative 
agreement  relationships  from  Federal 
procurement  relationships,  and  for  other 
purposes, 

S-    3775 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Btjckley.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr  Hdm- 
J?^f\'  *■■"  ^^'^^  ^  a  cosponsor  of  S 
3775  to  provide  for  the  monthly  pubU- 
cation  of  a  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
the  Aged  which  shall  be  used  in  the  pro- 
vision of  cost-of-UvIng  benefit  Increases 
authorized  by  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act- 


PRISONER  OF  WAR  AND  MISSING 
IN  ACTION  TAX  ACT— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AME^fOMENT    NO.     1765 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  I 

Mr.  TUNNEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H,R,  8214)  to  modify  the  tax 
treatment  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  civilian 
employees  who  are  prisoners  of  war  or 
missing  in  action,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, ^ 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTIONS 

-SINArE    HESOLimON    347 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iMotn-E  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 347  to  authorize  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  to  make  an  investigation 
and  study  on  the  policy  and  role  of  the 
Federal  Gvemment  on  tourism  In  the 
umted  States. 

SENATE    SESOLUTION    352 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cruns)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  Res.  352  to 
amend    ruin    XXV    and    Xn    of    the 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1961— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1766 

.u  '^*^*''*'*  ^  *"  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  > 

Mr.  McGEE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Cran- 
ston) submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly 
to  the  biU  iS.  3394)  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  3394  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  which  would  Increase 
our  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
yoluiUary  programs  by  S33  million  over 
the  President's  request  for  these  pro- 
grams, ^   »*iu 

Contributions  to  three  U.N,  voluntary 
agencies  would  be  affected  by  my  amend- 

n,^f,L^i,".'-  '*'*^^-  "n'ributlon  to  the 
united  Nations  Development  Program— 
UNDP— would  be  Increased  by  $20  mil- 
ion--from  $110  million  as  proposed  by 
'^e  P-Js'"*"'  '0  «130  million.  Second 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  Works  Agency- UNRWA- 

T-f,  mM,i°"'^"'  "''  "°  mllllon-from 
S,^3.2  million  as  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  $33.2  mlUlon.  Third,  the  US  cSi- 
tribuaon  to  UNICEF  would  be  Increased 
by  S3  million— from  $15  million  re- 
quested  by  the  President  to  $18  million 
I  believe  a  strong  case  exists  for  In- 
creasing our  contributions  to  all  three 
UN.  programs.  By  providing  an  addi- 
tional $20  million  for  UNDP,  the  United 


States  would  be  able  to  make  a  $110  mil- 
lion contribution  for  calendar  year  1975 
rather  than  the  $100  million  proposed  by 
the  President.  The  additional  $20  mil- 
lion available  to  UNDP  under  my  amend- 
ment would  be  used  to  end  split-year 
funding  for  UNDP  which  has  been  un- 
dertaken since  calendar  year  1973  when 
only  $70  million  was  provided  for  UNDP 
under  the  fiscal  year  1973  continuing  res- 
olution. At  that  time,  in  order  to  allow 
the  United  States  to  make  a  $90  mlUlon 
contribution  to  UNDP  in  1973.  $20  million 
had  to  be  drawn  from  fiscal  year  1974 
funds.  Therefore,  my  amendment  would 
allow  us  to  remedy  this  situation  by  re- 
storing our  UNDP  contribution  to  a  full 
annual  funding  basis.  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  sound  management  that  we  do  so  In 
the  fiscal  year  1975  authorization  bUl. 

A  $110  million  contribution  to  UNDP 
in  fiscal  year  1975  would  represent  ap- 
proximately 25-26  percent  of  the  total 
contributions  anticipated  by  UNDP  In 
1975,  While  other  nations  have  continued 
to  Increase  their  contributions  substan- 
tially in  recent  years,  the  US.  contribu- 
tion has  fallen  from  28,1  percent  of 
total  contributions  in  1973  to  23  8  per- 
cent In  1974.  This  is  despite  our  assur- 
ances to  other  U.N.  members  that  a  re- 
duction In  our  assessed  contributions  to 
the  U.N.  to  a  level  of  25  percent  would 
not  apply  to  our  contributions  to  the 
voluntary  programs. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
already  made  its  views  known  on  this 
matter  in  a  very  explicit  manner.  Last 
year,  the  committee  noted  in  Its  report 
on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973 
that: 

The  Committee  l«  gratlfled  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  last  General  Aesembly  which  en- 
dorsed the  principle  of  a  25"-.^  celling  on  the 
U.S.  contribution  t.o  the  United  Nations  reg- 
ular budget.  However,  a  reduction  In  our 
contribution  to  UNDP,  following  the  same 
principle,  might  cause  many  governments 
to  reconsider  their  support  for  reducing  the 
US.  contribution  when  the  report  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Contributions  Is  submitted  to 
the  General  Assembly  for  final  approval  In 
the  fall.  To  many  other  governments,  our 
support  for  UNDP  serves  as  an  Indication 
of  our  continuing  commitment  to  multUat- 
eral  cooperation  for  development.  Since  1970 
the  contHbutlons  of  other  governments  to 
UNDP  have  Increased  by  more  than  48% 
ThM.  the  Committee  considers  It  most  Im- 
portant for  the  United  States  to  malntam 
Ite  generous  support  and  Is  pleased  with  the 
apparent  direction  taken  by  the  Administra- 
tion following  the  recommendation  of  the 
Lod?e  Commission  which  stated : 

That  our  contribution  to  the  United  Na- 
tions voluntary  programs  be  Increased  by 
an  amount  at  least  corresponding  to  our  re- 
duction In  assessed  contributions. 

However,  despite  this  explicit  state- 
ment fro.Ti  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  our  participation  In 
UNDP  has  declined.  In  fact,  on  the  basis 
of  the  last  pledging  conference  for 
UNDP,  other  nations  increased  their 
commitments  by  9«.l  percent  since  1970 
compared  to  a  4.3  percent  Increase  Ui 
U.S.  contributions  over  the  same  span 
of  time.  Therefore,  I  am  offering  my 
amendment  as  an  effort  to  bring  our 
participation  in  the  program  within  the 
criteria  set  down  by  the  committee  last 
year. 

I  support  this  Increased  contribution 
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to  UNDP  not  only  because  I  believe  we 
must  do  our  share  in  the  international 
development  effort,  but  also  t>ecause 
UNDP  Is  able  to  utilize  effectively  the 
funds  we  provide.  UNDP  Is  particularly 
equipped  to  utilize  new  funds  to  assist 
the  least  developed  countries,  where  the 
ratio  of  Its  allocation  of  funds  Is  already 
four  times  that  of  our  bilateral  aid  pro- 
gram. UNDP  Is  also  equipped  to  under- 
take projects  on  an  Intercountry  basis. 
Having  installed  the  coimtry  program- 
ing system  and  other  reforms  called  for 
by  the  Jackson  study.  UNDP  is  now  pre- 
pared to  undertake  substantially  In- 
creased program  delivery  In  1975. 

Accordingly.  I  believe  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  do  oiir  part  In  providing  the 
funds  which  will  enable  UNDP  to  capital- 
ize on  the  many  improvements  made. 
This  Is  particularly  true  since  other  na- 
tions are  contributing  to  the  program  at 
a  much  faster  and  higher  rate  than  the 
United  States, 

I  believe  UNDP  is  indeed  vitsil  to  our 
effective  participation  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  always  has  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  measuring  stick  used  by 
developing  nations  as  to  the  seriousness 
of  our  participation  in  the  Institution 

An  additional  $3  million  Is  provided  in 
my  amendment  in  order  to  make  avail- 
able the  full  amoimt  earmarked  for 
UNICEP  in  the  authorization  bill  last 
year.  This  amount — $18  million— is  $3 
million  above  the  amount  requested  by 
the  President  for  fiscal  year  1975.  Such  an 
Increase  was  believed  to  be  Justified  by 
both  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  and  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committees  last 
year  in  view  of  the  fact  that  emergency 
demands  on  UNICEF  resources  had  in- 
creased markedly.  Despite  these  In- 
creased needs,  our  contribution  to  UNI- 
CEP has  remained  at  the  $15  miUion  lev- 
el since  1972. 

My  amendment  would  also  make  avail- 
able an  Increase  of  $10  million  for 
UNRWA  as  a  special  emergency  contri- 
bution by  the  United  States.  UNRWA 
continues  to  be  this  year,  as  before,  in 
serious  long-term  financial  difficulty,  al- 
though Its  1974  appeal  for  special  con- 
tributions met  with  a  greater  response 
than  in  the  past  from  donors  other  than 
the  United  States.  Most  notable  is  the 
case  of  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity which  approved  a  special  emergency 
contribution  of  $7.9  million  in  June. 
These  contributions,  including  a  special 
US,  contribution  of  $4.2  million,  will 
bring  UNRWA  throtigh  calendar  year 
1974  without  adding  to  Its  deficit. 

However,  UNRWA  has  a  substantial 
deficit  accumulated  from  previous  years 
and  also  faces  inflation  in  many  areas 
where  it  operates,  which  is  even  more 
acute  than  elsewhere — about  20  percent. 
Furthermore,  there  is  increa';ed  demand 
for  Its  services  due  to  the  natiu-al  growth 
in  the  nimibers  of  refugee  children  as 
well  as  the  longstanding,  unfulfilled  de- 
mand from  those  refugees  who  are  en- 
titled to  UNRWA's  services,  but  cannot 
obtain  them  because  the  agency  lacks  the 
necessary  funds.  To  regain  the  financial 
solvency,  it  must  have  to  continue  its  hu- 
manitarian work;  and  to  play  the  role  it 
may  have  in  a  peace  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East,  UNRWA  wiU  require  addi- 
tional special  support. 


Arab  governments  which  are  hosts  to 
the  Palestinian  refugees  provide  substan- 
tial amoimts  in  goods  and  services  to  the 
refugees  directly.  These  governments,  not 
UNRWA,  are  responsible  for  roads,  utili- 
ties, and  clvU  administration  in  the  areas 
where  the  refugees  live;  and  they  share 
with  UNRWA  the  provision  of  health 
services,  education,  and  shelter  to  the 
refugees.  In  1973,  the  estimated  value  of 
these  services  provided  by  host  govern- 
ments was  more  than  $20  million. 

The  negotiations  on  a  peace  .settlement 
in  the  Middle  East  have  given  an  addi- 
tional Importance  to  UNRWA's  work. 
UNRWA's  health,  education,  and  food 
services  have  always  been  essential  to  a 
minimally  acceptable  standard  of  living 
for  the  refugees  it  serves  in  offering  them 
more  hope  for  the  future,  especially  for 
their  children.  UNRWA  has  thus  been 
central  to  maintaining  such  stability  as 
the  refugee  areas  have  had.  Including 
those  refugee  areas  in  Israel-held  ter- 
ritory where  some  40  percent  of  these 
refugees  live.  Any  reduction  now  in  our 
support  for  UNRWA  in  relation  to  its 
need,  forcing  the  agency  to  cut  back  its 
services,  would  endanger  not  only  this 
stability,  but  also  the  settlement  negoti- 
ations. In  particular.  It  would  be  seen  as 
totally  inconsistent  with  our  repeatedly 
expressed  position  that  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  cannot  be  es- 
tablished without  taking  Into  account 
the  wishes  and  aspirations  of  the  Pedes - 
tlnians. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  2  years  ago  and  having 
served  as  a  member  of  the  UNRWA  Com- 
tnlttee,  I  can  personally  attest  to  signifi- 
cant contributions  made  by  this  agency. 
It  has  been  an  Invaluable  tool  In  meeting 
the  needs  of  those  peoples  who  have  been 
displaced  by  the  problei*  of  the  Middle 
East. 

I  would  Just  say  that  the  international 
community,  IncIutUng  the  United  States, 
has  come  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  the 
United  Nations  as  an  instrument  for 
coining  to  grips  with,  smd  seeking  solu- 
tions to,  massive  world  problems  of 
hunger,  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  disease. 
We  are  also  coming  to  realize  the  fruits 
of  the  United  Nations  as  a  peacekeeping 
institution.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
United  Nations  and  the  valuable  peace- 
keeping role  It  has  played  In  the 
Middle  East,  it  is  doubtful  we  could  have 
succeeded  in  disengagement  efforts  on 
the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  fronts.  The 
United  Nations  stood  as  the  only  buffer 
between  the  belligerents  of  the  last 
Middle  East  crisis — belligerents  who 
could  have  brought  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  Into  direct  conflict 
had  not  an  internationally  guaranteed 
emergency  force  been  available.  The  lat- 
est Cyprus  crisis  Is  another  Instance  of 
the  invaluable  contribution  the  United 
Nations  has  made  in  stabilizing  a  po- 
tentially explosive  situation  which  could 
have  erupted  into  all-out  war  between 
two  NATO  allies. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  we  owe 
much  to  the  United  Nations.  Yet.  at  a 
time  when  we  are  coming  to  rely  more 
and  more  upon  the  UJJ..  the  United 
States  is  weakening  its  commitment  to 
the  institution.  My  amendment  involves  a 


very  small  increase  in  our  contributions 
to  three  vital  UJ*.  voluntary  agencies, 
particularly  when  one  compares  the  im- 
mense benefits  we  have  reaped  from  the 
organization. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kkh- 
nedy).  the  Jimlor  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  HtncpHREY),  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston  ) . 
for  joining  me  in  sponsoring  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  9,  strike  out  ■■*1S3,900,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  tbexeof  "$1B6,900,000". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wyoming,  (Mr,  McGee),  In 
cosponsorlng  this  amendment  to  the  for- 
eign assistance  authorization  bill  to  in- 
crease the  U,S.  voluntary  contribution  to 
the  splendid  work  of  three  United  Na- 
tions specialized  agencies. 

This  amendment  will  Increase,  by  a 
modest  $33  million,  our  contribution  to 
the  important  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Development  Program — UNDP — ^to 
UNICEF,  and  to  the  United  Nations 
Works  and  Relief  Agency — UNRWA, 

Mr  President,  I  have,  over  the  years, 
witnessed  firsthand  in  the  field  the  hu- 
manitarian programs  undertaken  by 
these  agencies  all  around  the  world.  In 
several  areas,  their  presence  has  meant 
the  difference  between  life  and  death — 
for  refugees  in  need,  for  children  suffer- 
ing the  effects  of  famine  and  hunger. 

In  countless  cotmtries.  the  UNDP  has 
contributed  significantly  over  the  past 
two  decades  In  helping  to  promote  essen- 
tial economic  devlopment  programs. 
Hand  in  hand  with  local  governments  it 
has  worked  to  close  the  gap  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  and  to  achieve  greater 
economic  progress. 

In  the  Middle  East.  UNRWA  has  help- 
ed to  meet  the  coimtinuing  humanitarian 
needs  among  the  refugees.  Given  the 
hopeful  changes  toward  a  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East,  our  country  and  the 
international  community  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  Important  role  and  contri- 
bution of  UNRWA. 

With  headquarters  in  Beirut.  UNRWA 
operates  In  Lebanon,  Syria.  Jordan,  and 
the  Israel-administered  territories  of 
Gaza  and  the  West  Bank.  Some  1,600,- 
000  refugees  are  currently  registered  and 
assisted  by  UNRWA.  and  they  need  our 
continuing  support. 

The  role  of  UNICEF  aroimd  the  world 
has  been  a  bright  beacon  of  hope  tor  mil- 
lions of  children  and  mothers.  In  South 
Asia,  and  today  in  Africa.  It  has  helped 
to  avert  famine  and  to  blunt  the  ravages 
of  malnutrition  and  disease,  UNICEF  Is 
also  exploring  ways  to  contribute  further 
in  Indochina,  to  meet  the  ma.wlve  hu- 
manitarian needs  of  war  orphans  and 
children  disadvantaged  by  the  years  of 
violence. 

Mr,  President,  the  amount  of  money  we 
are  talking  atxiut  here  is  really  small — 
especially  when  compared  to  what  we  so 
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readily  spend  for  military  aid,  or  what  we 
provide  in  foreign  exchange  support  of 
governments,  rather  than  to  meet  the 
humanitarian  needs  of  people.  But  al- 
though this  amount  is  small,  it  Is  none- 
theless a  significant  and  important  con- 
tribution to  the  effective  worlt  of  these 
agencies,  and.  unlilce  some  bilateral  pro- 
grams, we  can  be  assured  that  these  dol- 
lars will  be  efficiently  used  to  meet  hu- 
manitarian needs. 

We  have  been  told  by  Secretary  of 
State  Henn'  Kissinger  that  oui  foreign 
assistance  program  is  "a  faithful  expres- 
sion of  our  moral  values  ...  it  reflects 
the  humanitarian  dimension  of  the 
American  character."  Regrettably,  Mr. 
President,  far  too  much  of  our  aid  now 
goes  to  buy  gims  and  for  security  assist- 
ance, rather  than  humanitarian  assist- 
ance ttiat  can  help  millions  of  people 
really  In  need. 

This  amendment,  in  a  small  way.  will 
help  to  remedy  this  Imbalance,  and  «111 
truly  reflect  the  humanitarian  dimension 
of  the  American  cliaracter.  I  urge  Its 
favorable  consideration  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 
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The  subject  of  the  hearing  will  be 
"Materials  Shortages;  Impact  on  Small 
Busmess."  The  subcommittee  may  hold 
additional  hearings  on  this  subject  in 
Washington  or  elsewhere  but  no  further 
dates  have  been  scheduled  at  this  Ume. 
We  invite  all  small  businesses  which  are 
experiencing  problems  as  a  result  of 
shortages  of  essential  materials  to  write 
to  the  Subcommittee  describing  the  sit- 
uation. 

Of  particular  interest  and  concern  are 
instances  of  unfair  discrimination 
against  small  business  by  suppliers,  in 
the  allocation  of  scarce  commodities  and 
products. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark; 
has  been  designated  by  me  to  serve  as 
acting  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
the  August  9  hearing  in  Davenport. 

A  witness  list  will  be  available  at  the 
offices  of  the  Committee,  424  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building,  telephone  225- 
5175.  at  an  early  date. 
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ADDITIONAL    C0SP0N80BS    OP   AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1648 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TArr.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cmiis),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Funmi)  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
SEff  1  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amend- 
ment No.  1648.  Intended  to  be  proposed 
to  S.  707.  the  Agency  for  Consumer  Ad- 
vocacy Act. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
the  following  nomination  has  been  re- 
ferred to  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

Joseph  W.  Keene.  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
US.  Marsha]  for  the  Western  District 
of  Louisiana  for  the  term  of  4  years 
(Reappointment). 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee.  In  writing,  on  or 
before  Thursday.  August  8. 1974.  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement  whether 
It  is  their  Intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  CHANGE  IN  HEARING 
DATE  ON  OIL  PROFITS  AND 
THEIR  EFFECT  ON  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  advise  that  it  has  become  necessary 
to  change  a  previously  scheduled  hearing 
from  August  6  to  August  20.  1974.  which 
the  Subcommittee  on  Government  Reg- 
ulation of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  is  conducting  on  oil  profits 
and  their  effect  on  small  business  and 
capital  investment  needs  of  the  energy 
industries.  The  other  two  hearmg  dates 
on  this  subject  remain  unchanged  Au- 
gust 7  and  13. 

Further  Information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Subcommittee  on  Government 
R^atlon,   ro»m   424.   telephone   225- 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  MATERIALS 
|HORTAGES:   IMPACT  ON  SMALL 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Retailing.  Distribution,  and  Marketing 
Practices  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  will  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing on  August  9,  1974.  in  the  second  floor 
courtroom  of  the  Federal  Building  4th 
and  Perry  Streets,  Davenport,  Iowa  be- 
ginning at  10  a.m. 


NOTICE  OF  A  HEARING  ON  A 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciar>-.  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a 
public  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  August  8,  1974,  at  9:30  ajn 
in  room  2228.  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  the  following  nomination- 

Murray  I.  Gurfeln.  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  second  cir- 
cuit, vice  Paul  R.  Hays,  retiring. 

Any  person  desiring  to  offer  testimony 
in  regard  to  this  nomination  shall,  not 
later  than  24  hours  prior  to  such  hearing 
file  in  writing  with  the  committee  a  re- 
quest to  be  heard  and  a  statement  of 
their  proposed  tesUmony. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mksisslppl  *Mr.  Eastland) 
chairman;  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
'Mr.  McCtELLAN)  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  . 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

THE   ECONOMY— ADDRESS   BY 

SENATOR  BENTSEN 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
night,  on  the  national  television  net- 


works, Senator  Lloyd  Bkktsen  gave  a  re- 
sponse by  the  Democratic  Party  to  the 
R-esidenfs  recent  report  on  the  economy 
of  the  Nation.  Senator  Bentsen  outlined 
a  six-point  program  to  restore  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  Nation. 

As  always,  he  presented  his  case  with 
poise  and  a  confldence  built  on  his  wide 
experience  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  a  successful  business- 
man, .ind  now  as  a  Senator  of  the  Senate 
Committees  on  Finance.  Public  Works 
and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  He  is 
eminently  quallfled  to  speak  in  this  aU 
important  area  of  solving  the  Nation's 
economic  problems. 

This  was  an  outstanding  report  on  the 
economy  given  by  Senator  Bkntsem  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  who  were  not  able 
to  see  him  last  night  to  read  hU  remarks 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  address 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Retout  on  thi  Econout 
(By  tJ.s.  Senator  Lloto  Bentsen) 
Good  evening.  I'm  Senator  Lloyd  Bentaen 
For  a  few  minutes  tonight  I  want  to  talk 
about  the  price  of  food.  About  the  cost  of 
buying  a  house.  About  good  times  and  bad 
tlmes_^In  short,  about  our  national  economy 
and  the  way  It  affects  your  household 

Last  week  the  President  spoke  to  the 
Natton  about  his  economic  efforts.  Perhaps 
you  listened,  as  I  did.  while  the  President 
sought  to  explain  his  most  recent  Ideas  for 
dealing  with  Inflation  and  recession 

As  a  former  businessman.  I  looted  for 
guidance  from  the  President  on  how  long 
we  must  suffer  the  soaring  Interest  rates  thM 
fl  dit  "°"o™'o  growth.  But  1  didn't 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  hoped  for  a 
clearly  outlmed  legislative  pro?ram— ex- 
plained in  frank  terms  to  Con^M  ^dthe 
people.  But  1  didnt  hear  it. 

As  a  consumer,  I  looked  for  action  to  re- 
duce the  nr,  mflatlon  rate.  But  I  heard 
nothing  to  reassure  me. 

Plnaiiy.  1  looked  to  the  President— as  sou 
may  have— for  national  leadership  from  the 
top  to  give  us  the  unvamlahed  facts  and  a 
Clear  sense  of  direction.  But  here  agam,  you 
and  I  were  disappointed. 

For  the  President  offered  us  more  or  the 
same:  high  Interest  rates,  tight  money,  slow 
growth— business  as  usual. 

It  seemed  to  me.  as  I  listened,  almost  as  if 
the  Clock  had  been  turned  back  40  years. 
Once  agato  we  could  hear  a  President  telling 
us  Prosperity  Is  just  around  the  corner  •-- 
rSf."  J"*^'  C'lMos  perceive  not  a  corner,  but 
a  oimo  alley. 

The  President  told  us  that  our  present 
economic  troubles  are  everyone's  famt-ex- 
cept  hH  and  his  advisors'.  He  blamed  in^^. 
national  condition,  .  .  .  wud  spend^gSy 
^IT"^  ""'  "'"vagance  of  cItLni 
Who  spend  money  rather  than  save  it.  I  felt 

cover-uT  ""*  ""  ""^^^  °'  «°-"««'c 
T-onlght.  speaking  from  my  vantage  pomt 
Ma  Democrat  and  a  Member  of  Cragress.  I 
want  to  express  a  different  point  of  View 
inim  ?^'  '".  °>""°''  ""'"y.  a  slx-pomt  pro- 
gram to  restore  our  economic  health.  It  bears 
toe  stamp  of  the  Democratic  Party.  But  I 
believe  It  merltji  the  support  of  both  parties 
of  businessmen  and  workers:  of  every  famUy 

miiimTnl""'*'   ""'""^   ""    "™y   '<" 
Two  charts  teu  the  story  of  the  economy 
m  recent  years— and  the  story  Is  one  of  con- 
trasts. 

Under  President  Kennedy  and   President 
Johnson,   the  economy  showed   an   average 
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annual  consumer  price  mcreaae  of  less  than 
2'/i,%.  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  how  different 
thmgs  are  today.  During  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, that  average  annual  price  Increase 
has  soared  to  1%. 

In  1988,  Mr.  NUon  campaigned  against  m- 
natlon.  Weu.  the  Inflation  that  year  was  4  77„ 
the  highest  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  years 
(Compare  that  to  the  11%  inflation  we  suf- 
fered  last  year- 
It  you  are  a  typical  citizen,  your  real  weekly 
earnmgs— your  wages  after  Inflation  was 
taken  out— grew  six  times  faster  In  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson years  than  they  have  grown 
during  the  Nixon  years.  In  the  last  12  mSnths 
in  fact,  the  real  value  of  your  paycheck  has 
fallen  sharply.  I  need  not  teU  you  what  such 
Inflation  means  to  older  citizens  to  the  work- 
ing poor  and  others  who  have  Uttie  hope  of 
increasmg  their  eamuigs. 

The  President  promised  us  in  January  that 
we  would  have  "no  recession  in  1974  "  But 
since  then  we  have  gone  through  two  quar- 
ters of  economic  decline.  According  to  most 
experts,  that  Is  the  way  we  define— a  reces- 
sion. 

Clearly,  for  you  and  me  and  mllUons  of 
Americans,  "business  as  usual"  offers  little 
hope— and  no  solutions.  This  is  a  time  for 
^Zfi'^ll^J""-  '"'  "'  '^'"^e  not  only 
^1  S  '^«"l<"i;   not  Just  fever  but 

Yet.  lest  week,  the  President  offered  only 
one  new  suggestion.  He  appealed  to  you  and 

Such  o?«.  °"  "''"^'  "  "°P  'P"""°«  «> 
I  thought  as  1  listened  to  the  President, 
That  may  be  good  advice  for  the  well-to-do. 
But  the  President  should  realize  that  most 
American  famUles  have  middle  Incomes— or 

]^^.Jl  '".'  "f"  "^'^  P'y  inflation-swollen 
prices  for  food  and  clothing,  tor  house  pay. 
ments  and  other  necessities,  they  Just  don't 
have  much  left  to  save." 

I  thought,  as  I  listened  to  the  President, 
about  a  letter  that  came  to  me  some  time 
ago  from  a  woman  m  Texas.  In   1970  her 

;  ■,  .  "'■*'  "^'y  "^'n  »•  So  ber  husband  Is 
out  looking  for  part-time  work.  And  at  his 
age.  Jobs  aren't  easy  to  And. 

Inflation  and  stagnation  are  making  moon- 
lighters out  of  muilons  of  Amerlcaii 

In    my   Judgment,   the   President's   advice 

„T^  ,t  "'^  American  people— the  teachers 
and  policemen  and   retired  citizens  of  this 

fnn",^'^"^"  "■'  """°=  responsible  for 
itinacion. 

1  don't  believe  that— I  don't  believe  that 
Congressmen  and  Senators  are  the  vUlalns 
wholly  responsible  for  our  economic  trou- 

Perhaps  it  would  serve  us  better  to  aban- 
don  this  pointless  search  for  culprits— and 
begin  a  more  hopeful  effoft:  a  bi-partisan 
searirfi  for  solutions:  practical  solutions  that 
all  of  us— Democrats,  Republicans,  business- 
men, workers,  even  the  White  House— can 
embrace  and  enact. 

In  fact,  the  major  cause  of  this  Inflation 
has  not  been  your  greed  or  wastefulness  It 
has  been  shortages— shortages  of  gasoline- 
shortages  of  food:  Shortage  of  raw  materials' 

tuSr  °'  '"^"^  ^""^^  "'°"  ^'**'  "  '""■■ 

The  real  solution  to  this  kind  of  Inflation 
cTL^'^u  "^,i°  '""""  Crippling  the  abUlty 
of  families  like  yours  to  buy  the  things  they 
need  Nor  does  the  solution  lie  In  cllngmg 
IV  A  n°K  "*,<'"'"«nt  interest  rates Tuid 
the  civu  War;  for  higher  Interest  rates  ac- 
tually cripple  the  farmer,  the  home  buuder 
f„«  f.""^  producer.  The  real  solution  to 
Inflation  lies  m  increasing  the  supplies  of 
the  goods  we  need:  food,  gasoline,  housing 
and  manufactured  goods 
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•v^  I  Mshed.  as  I  listened  to  the  President 
that  he  would  offer  us  less  In  the  way  of 
slogans  and  rhetoric— and  more  In  the  way 
of  fres*  solutions  and  action.  It  should  be 
Clear  by  now  that  serious  problems  cannot 
be  so  ved  by  public  relations;  they  can  only 
be  solved  by  pubUc  responslbuity  ^ 

My  purpose  tonight  Is  to  outline  a  work- 
able program  for  economic  recovery  A  pro- 
gram-not a  panacea.  "^ 

We  are  a  rich  and  resilient  nation.  Surely 
we  can  recover  our  economic  health;  surely 
»1th  better  policies  and  clearer  leadership 
we  can  put  this  nation  back  on  the  upwani 
road  of  economic  growth 

We  owe  It-to  the  tens  of  mllUons  of 
American  famUles  who  are  not  rich:  who  do 
not  have  unlimited  resources-to  launch  a 
program  of  economic  acuon.  '"""-a  a 

SU  steps,  in  my  Judgment,  could  put  us 
back  on  the  road  to  economic  health 
hef^H^iJ?"*  s^ort-tenn  measures  that  can 
help  right  away.  And  next,  three  long-term 

welt'SfLV"  """  '"°''"  °"  «°°°^ 
well-being  for  many  years  to  come 

tJ^  "f  "'P  "  «"on— decisive  action— 
?fj  H*^^',. '°'"'  """'y  '"  '"«  "ost  produc- 
the output  of  America's  factories  and  In- 
dustrles-so  that  they  can  supply  mo?e 
aTSl;  T?  '°"^^-  ""^  '°°^  oSe  way  to 
?ndSt«.?,^  ""!  "  P""'""*  'or  essential 
industries  to  get  the  loan  money  they  need 

wJSeno.lmf?"""'  '"^  President  should 
in„,™^  •  '"  (^onimunlcatlng  with  banks. 

Insurance  (jompanles  and  other  lendmg  In- 
ll^u,°^-  ^'  "^""'^  "Se  them  to  launSi 
a  voluntary  program  of  credit  discipline-^ 

a^!!lii,;  t?,.'?'^'  .P"""*""''  Productive 
n^^  '  housing  industry.  He  should 

urge  the  great  lending  Institutions  to  hold 
back  on  loans  that  do  not  contribute  to  Se 
creation  of  Items  In  short  supply  "  °  "'^ 
cr^°lt  "^SfSl'    tbls    program    of    selective 

h^t,^  '  '^°"  OMlblllty— enough  flexi- 
bility to  guariintee  a  reasonable  level  of  loans 
to  encourage  home  building,  to  expand  mjn! 

ev^'^f'^hi";,'"'  "i""^"  '"o"'  "•«■ » ««'"' 

OnUed  states  Into  foreign  banks  and  tre^- 

«^}!/',^^'^7'"  '^'  "frictions  on  the  out- 
ance  ,hY„^-  ""'"'n.ent  money  were  lifted. 
f^M^  '."y  '""'  "»■"«  b'™  increased 
>,™  ^°  '°  '°"'8n  customers  by  «2i,  bil- 
lion. Those  loans,  called  flight  ione/.  are 
flying  away  when  they  could  be  used  at  home 
It  seems  to  me  that  when  mUllons  of  Amer- 
icans can't  get  home  loans,  when  Amer™an 
businessmen  can't  get  flnanclng.  we  should 
om  ^".t  "■"'"'nts  on  the  flow  of  our  dollars 
f^r.f.^''  country;  we  should  cut  back  on 
{«e?  *°?  ^""''ntent  grants  to  other  coun- 
tries. Certainly  we  have  obligations  abroad 

he"irhre.°''"^"""' " ""  °" "-"  p«p^; 

ri™^"""'  ^*"  President  should  establish 
right  away,  a  Cost  of  Living  Task  Porce-to 
keep  track  of  price  Increases  and  wage  settle- 
ZS?. ""  the  coming  month^anTto  "»« 
guidance  to  business  and  labor  about  what 
Is  best  for  the  Nation. 
I  would  not  advocate  a  return  to  wage  and 

m»?h,;°""^,''-  ^"'  "«  President  has  no 
machinery  tor  telling  business  and  labor 
what  Is  responsible.  If  he  does  not  seek  leg- 
Ration  to  establish  a  Cost  of  Living  Talk 

r!Lf'L°°  Congress  must  move  on  Its  own. 

A  third  immediate  step:  we  must  step  up 
our  efforts  to  rein  in  Federal  spending  The 
President  la-st  week  paid  tribute  to  budget 
reform  legislation  recently  passed  by  Con- 
pess.  He  did  not  mention  that  this  leels- 
latlon  was  Initiated  whoUy  within  Congress 
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approved  overwhelmingly  by  both  the  House 
and  the  Sei.ate— without  leadership  or  en- 
couragement  rrom   the  White  House. 

The  United  States  Congress,  in  my  Judg- 
ment. Is  serious  about  flscal  responslbmtv 
But  I  think  It  is  fair  to  ask,  how  serioua  li 
the  Admmistratlon?  The  President  com- 
plains  about  spendmg:  he  blames  Congress 
for  spending.  But  bis  Administration  re- 
quests— more  and  more  spending 

In  1869  the  President  mherited  k  g3  billion 
bud»et  surplus  from  President  Johnson 
smce  then  he  has  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress more  deficit  flnanclng  than  any  Presi- 
dent since  Worid  War  U.  Mr.  Nixon  is  the 
nrst  President  to  propose  a  tiOO  billion 
budget— and  the  flrst  to  propose  a  »300  bu- 
llon  budget. 

The  appropriations  bUls  acted  upon  bv  the 
House  earlier  this  year— and  those  currently 
before  the  Senate — represent  a  reduction 
from  the  President's  request  of  almost  one- 
half  bUllon  dollars.  1  think  I  can  a.>»ure  lou 
that  further  reductions  wUI  be  made. 

Some  Admlnlsuatlon  spokesmen,  lor  ex- 
ample, insist  that  there  Is  no  room  for  any 
reductions  In  the  Pentagon  budget.  I  sup- 
port— and  almost  every  Democrat  in  Con- 
gress supports— a  strong  national  defense 
But  an  Armed  Force  that  has  more  Lle-j- 
tenant  Colonels  than  Second  Lleutenanta- 
an  Armed  Force  with  one  of  the  highest 
ratios  of  support  troops  to  combat  troops  has 
room  lor  some  real  budget  5a\ings. 

My  final  three  proposals  are  long-rance 
measures.  But  they  are  equally  vital  to  oi.r 
long-term  weU-belng— to  your  hopes  for 
your  famUy. 

Point  number  tour:  We  should  act  now  to 
reform  our  Ux  system.  When  the  President 
spoke  last  week,  he  did  not  menUon  taxes— 
except  to  say  that  they  should  not  be  raised 
or  lowered.  He  Ignored  one  of  our  most  press- 
ing economic  opportunities:    tax  fairness 

fairness  In  laws  for  the  families  who  pay 
their  taxes— and  fairness  In  enforcing  those 
laws.  * 

It  makes  no  sense  to  offer  a  few  prosperous 
citizens  tax  loopholes  and  tax  shelters  for 
unproductive  Investments.  Wo  should  re- 
move such  shelters.  By  doing  so.  we  can 
spur  investment  In  areas  where  money  Is 
needed  to  Increase  production  and  bring 
down  prices.  Eliminating  unfair  tax  shelters 
will  Increase  tax  revenue — and  give  a  break 
to  low  and  moderate  mcome  taxpayers 

Certainly  we  should  end  tax  breaks  for 
building  factories  m  foreign  countries.  I 
think  our  tax  laws  should  encourage  busi- 
nessmen to  build  plants  here  at  home  Our 
goal  should  be  to  send  o-ar  goods  abroad  and 
keep  our  Jobs  at  home.  We  should  end  tax 
breaks  thot  send  American  dollars  to  i)ulld 
factories  in  foreign  countries. 

Most  Important,  when  It  comes  to  this 
principle  of  fairness:  we  should  stop  using 
our  tax  laws  to  encourage  foreign  oil  and  gas 
producuon.  The  energy  crisis  has  taught  us 
that  If  our  nation  is  to  be  secure  and  .self- 
sufficient,  we  must  produce  more  energy  here 
at  home.  And  we  must  depend  less  on  oil 
from  the  far  comers  of  the  world. 

The  fifth  Item  m  this  six  point  program 
Is  an  action  plan  to  Increase  the  productivity 
of  our  business  and  Industrj-. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  working  people  m 
ttUs  country  have  on  exceUent  record  of 
cooperation  in  the  fight  against  Inflauon. 
Wage  increases  during  the  last  tew  years  have 
been  modest  in  comparison  to  price  In- 
creases, strikes,  work  stoppages,  and  labor 
disputes  have  been  surprisingly  few  over  the 
same  period. 

Yet.  the  President,  on  nationwide  tele- 
vision, has  told  us  that  people  are  wanting 
toomuch— and  working  too  little.  I  disagree. 
What  Is  the  real  way  to  Increase  our  na- 
tions productivity?  One  way  Is  to  devote 
more  attention — and  more   money to  re- 
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search  and  developmeat.  especially  In  food 
production.  Our  farmers  have  become  the 
mosr  productive  and  efficient  la  the  world. 
And  research  Is  the  reason  why.  Research 
to  develop  higher  yields  of  food  and  fiber  has 
meant  more  income  for  the  farmer — and 
cheaper  food  for  your  table.  But  since  the 
1960's.  unfortunately,  a  shrinking  portion  of 
,  the  Agriculture  Department's  budget  has 
been  devo»d  to  research- 
That  was  a  kind  of  economic  myopia.  This 
Congress  turned  that  trend  around— and  that 
is  good  news  Because  research  to  Increase 
food  production  Is  one  area  where  Federal 
spending  helps  fight  inflation — by  lowering 
prices 

Meanwhile,  we  should  make  a  major  na- 
tional commitment  to  Job  training — to  pro- 
vide more  people  with  aklUs  they  can  use. 
Because  education — vocational  education  and 
retraining  programs — have  always  provided  a 
high  return  to  the  Federal  treasury.  They 
ir*crease  the  number  of  Americans  making  a 
productive  contribution  to  our  national  life. 
And  most  Important,  these  programs  take 
people  off  the  unemployment  rolls  and  put 
them  on  payrolls. 

My  sixth  and  final  point  Is  perhaps  the 
most  Important  of  all:  the  Administration 
must  put  Us  own  economic  house  in  order. 
President  NUcn  spoke  last  week  about  the 
need  for  stcadinejj  In  fighting  Inflation. 
"The  key  to  fighting  Infiatlon."  he  said,  ■"is 
steadiness," 

Certainly  he  was  right.  Nothing  can  more 
quickly  undermine  a  President's  economic 
efforts  than  the  appearance — or  the  fact — of 
vacillation:  of  inconsistency:  of  desperate 
tna:  and  error. 

That  Is  why  so  many  of  tis  In  the  Congress 
have  been  troubled,  for  the  past  five  years,  by 
the  drastic  fluctuations  in  the  President's 
economic  efforts:  the  on-agaln.  off-agaln 
controls:  the  sudden  freezes  and  phases:  four 
Treasury  Secretaries,  fotir  budget  managers. 
SIX  wage  and  price  controllers,  five  energy 
chlels,  three  Chief  Economic  Advisors.  And 
now,  another  newly-created  post;  an  "Eco- 
nomic CC'unselor."  The  President's  economic 
efforts  have  seemed  to  be — or  have  been — a 
patchwork. 

Too  many  changing  policies,  replacing  one 
another. 

Too  many  conflicting  voices,  contradicting 
one  another. 
Too  many  trials — and  far  too  many  errors. 
Sadly,  only  four  things  have  really  been 
steady:  steadily  rising  prices:  steadily 
d«-ind]mg  confidence:  steadily  cheerful  as- 
surances from  the  Administration — followed 
by  steadily  worsening  results. 

This  Is  the  steadiness  of  failure — not 
succesF 

The  Russian  Wheat  Deal  and  the  energy 
crisis  are  Just  two  examples  of  the  failure  of 
government  to  look  ahead  and  provide  wisely 
for  our  own  economic  security. 

Whatever  happened  to  those  shrewd  Yan- 
kee traders'  The  wheat  deal  sharply  in- 
creased the  price  of  bread  for  your  family. 
And  yrur  government's  failure  to  foresee  and 
forewarn  us  about  the  energy  crlala  helped 
put  ,vcu  in  a  long  gasoline  line  last  wlnter. 
The  Federal  Export-Import  Bank— to  cite 
an^jther  example — borrrjws  from  our  hard- 
pressed  money  markets  so  It  can  lend  Rt^Bsla 
eiao  milMon  for  a  fertilizer  plant.  It  ma>.es 
anotter  loan  to  Algeria  for  20  oil  drUUng 
rigs.  Tfet  here  at  home,  shortages  of  fertilizer 
and  a  scarclt;  of  drir.lng  rl?i  are  hindering 
our  efforts  to  produf*  mijre  food  and  fuel 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  Export-Import 
Bat.k  oifered  these  lr,ans  at  one-half  the  in- 
terest rate  a  VS  c^jtnpany  would  have  to 
pay  That  it  neither  fair  nor  wlae — and  we 
should  stop  makuijf  such  mistakes. 

For  every  man  woman  and  child  In  the 
United  States,  there  are  ten  Federal  forms 
t'>  be  filled  out  each   year    Just   fining  out 


government  forms  coats  this  nation's  small 
businessmen  about  (18  bullon  a  year— most 
of  which  is  passed  on  to  you  at  the  cash  reg- 
ister. A  bui  Is  presently  moving  through  the 
Congress  to  cut  down  this  expensive  burden 
of  paperwork.  I  think  the  Federal  govern- 
ment should  make  a  complete  review  of  other 
laws  and  regulations — with  an  eye  toward 
scrapping  or  changing  those  that  cost  more 
than  they're  worth. 

Six  steps  toward  economic  health.  Some 
small,  some  large.  Some  for  the  short-term — 
some  for  years  to  come.  Cerulnly  this  six- 
point  program  does  not  exhaust  the  possibUi- 
tles  for  action  and  decision.  But  it  under- 
scores the  fact  that  there  are  things  to  be 
done — more  than  the  Administration  is  doing 
now. 

In  every  moment  of  difficulty  we  have  lived 
through  as  a  nation,  we  have  saved  ourselves 
by  summoning  up  wise  and  honest  leader- 
ship— and  then  we  have  tackled  our  dlificul- 
ties  In  the  active,  not  the  passive  voice.  That 
is  what  we  must  do  now. 

There  used  to  be  a  saying  that  Democratic 
Administrations  were  good  for  wage  earners 
whue  Republican  Administrations  were  good 
for  business.  The  past  five  years  prove  the 
emptmess  of  that  myth.  For  this  Adminis- 
tration's economic  policies  have  been  bad  for 
everyone. 

Ask  the  man  who  is  holding  two  jobs  to 
make  ends  meet. 

Ask  the  businessman  who  has  tried  to 
raise  capital  for  a  new  plant;  ask  one  of  the 
52,000  businessmen  who  have  been  forced 
to  close  their  doors  in  the  last  five  years. 

Ask  the  homemaker  standing  at  the  cash 
register  watching  her  120  bill  buy  one  lonely 
sock  of  groceries.  Ask  your  neighbor  who  la 
poor,  or  old,  or  out  of  a  Job  tonight. 

Of  all  the  shortages  in  our  country  today, 
our  most  critical  shortage  is  the  shorta^  of 
leadership — sound,  effective  leadership. 

For  sixteen  years  before  I  came  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  I  was  a  businessman. 
In  my  experience  I  found  that  when  the  av- 
erage working  man  and  working  woman  In 
this  country  do  well,  business  does  well— the 
country  does  well. 

So  I  reject  the  old  "trickle  down '  eco- 
nomic theory  of  the  President  and  his  econ- 
omists. 

Any  gardener  knows  that  you  do  not  water 
a  plant  on  its  leaves  and  hope  it  will  trickle 
down  to  the  roots.  Tou  nourish  the  roots. 
Well,  the  roots  of  this  great  nation  are 
its  working  people.  They  pay  most  of  the 
taxes  to  support  our  public  institutions.  They 
fight  our  wars  when  the  need  arises,  "niey 
provide  the  muscle  for  all  of  the  progress 
we  have  enjoyed  through  our  rich  history. 
Let  us  provide  broader  opportunities  for 
them  to  twcome  consumers,  jobholders  and 
taxpayers.  Then,  perhaps,  the  leaves  will  turn 
green  again  and  the  entire  economy  grow 
more  productive. 

The  answer  to  our  present  difficulties  must 
be  to  nurture  and  encourage  the  working 
families  of  ,\merlca — not  to  ignore  them;  not 
to  patronize  them  with  empty  promises  and 
slogans. 

The  program  I  have  described  tonight  offers 
US — I  believe — a  way  up  and  out  of  our  dlffl- 
cultles.  It  emphasizes  growth  rather  than 
stagnation. 

As  President  Kennedy  used  to  say:  A  ris- 
ing tide  llfu  all  boats.  I  have  spoken  frankly 
about  the  difficulties  we  are  facing — because 
I  believe  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  pa- 
pering them  over,  or  covering  them  up. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DE- 
FENSE CIVIL  PREPAREDNESS 
AGEa^CY 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  that  the  Senate  yesterday 


approved  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions' recommendation  (H.R.  I5544i  for 
an  approprlaUon  of  »63.4  million  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  Defense 
Civil  Preparedness  Agency  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  This  ftmdlng  will  enable  the 
Agency  to  provide  maximum  assistance 
to  States  when  faced  with  natural  dis- 
asters, such  as  floods  and  tornados,  and 
it  restores  a  full  program  for  disaster 
training  and  education. 

I  favor  any  action  by  Congress  to  assist 
citizens  In  preparing  lor  and  coping  with 
disasters.  Many  Pennsylvanlans  have 
suffered  from  Soods  In  past  years,  most 
notably  2  years  ago  when  Hurricane 
Agnes  caused  severe  damage  In  the 
Wilkes-Barre  area.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  terrible  disasters  like  the  Hurricane 
Agnes  flood  may  be  avoided  through  ex- 
pert contingency  planning.  I  hope  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  will  be 
spared  such  terrible  burdens  In  the  fu- 
ture by  alert  study  of  past  disasters. 


RHODESIAN  CHROME 

Mr.  CANNON,  Mr.  President,  last  year 
for  the  third  time  in  3  years,  the  Sen- 
ate debated  the  issue  of  Rhodeslan 
chrome.  The  issue  was  the  same  then  as 
It  was  the  year  before  and  In  1971  when 
the  Congress  first  adopted  the  Byrd 
amendment,  which  permits  the  Impor- 
tation of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
from  Rhodesia  as  long  as  they  can  also 
be  Imported  from  Communist-control- 
led coimtrles.  On  December  18.  1973,  the 
Senate  pas.sed  S.  1868  which  would  Im- 
pose the  former  sanctions  and  sent  it 
to  the  House  where  it  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  That 
committee  favorably  reported  It  out  on 
June  27,  1974  and  It  now  appears  on  the 
House  calendar  for  an  early  vote. 

The  Issue  Is  obscure  and  remote  from 
the  lives  of  most  Amerlcauis,  It  Is  also 
complex.  Involving  our  national  need  for 
supplies  of  critical  materials  which  are 
not  produced  in  the  United  States  or 
even  In  all  of  North  America,  and  in- 
volving our  relationships  with  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  an  issue  which  de- 
serves careful  and  thoughtful  review. 
My  aim  today,  therefore,  is  to  provide  a 
careful  outline  of  my  reasons  for  con- 
tinuing to  support  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment and  opposing  the  enactment  of  S. 
1868.  now  H.R.  8005,  which  would  re- 
peal It. 

The  principal  commodity  affected  by 
the  Byrd  amendment  Is  chrome  ore. 
specifically  metallurgical  chrome  ore.  be- 
cause In  Rhodesia  are  located  the  free 
world's  largest  deposits  of  high-grade 
metallurgical  chrome  ore.  Other  types  of 
chrome  ore.  including  chemical  grade 
and  refractory  grade,  are  found  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  but  the  metallurgical  grade 
is  by  far  the  most  Important  kind  In 
terms  of  both  economics  and  national 
.security.  The  Importance  of  metallurgical 
chrome  is  heightened  becaase  the  world's 
other  major  sources  are  the  Soviet  Union 
and  South  Africa,  although  much  smaller 
quantities  are  found  in  Turlcey.  Iran,  and 
India. 

Metallurgical  chromlte  In  the  form  of 
ore  as  it  comes  from  the  mine  cannot  be 
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employed  by  the  steel  Industry  or  by 
other  Industrial  users.  It  must  first  be 
converted  Into  one  of  several  types  of  fer- 
rochromlum  by  a  high-temperature 
smelting  and  reduction  process.  This 
process  Is  carried  out  by  the  ferroalloys 
industry — which  also  converts  manga- 
nese ore  into  various  types  of  ferro- 
manganese  and  ferroslllcon  for  use  by 
sieel  producers  and  the  aluminum  in- 
dustry, 

mrrHLLVKiSCtX.     CHUOXe     AND     THI     NA'HONAL 
SBCtJatTY 

Chromium  Is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  Indispensable  Industrial  metals. 
Current  U.S.  consumption  of  metallurgi- 
cal chrome  ore  totals  about  700,000  tons 
per  year.  None  Is  mined  In  the  United 
States  or  In  North  America, 

Ferrochromlum  Is  Irreplaceable  for  the 
production  of  stainless  st»el  and  other 
types  of  high-performance  steels  and 
superalloys,  where  the  chromium  Imparts 
vital  resistance  to  heat  and  corrosion. 
About  10  pe.'cent  of  domestic  production 
of  these  steels  goes  directly  to  military 
and  defense  applications.  Modem  jet 
airplanes,  nuclear  submarines  and  war- 
ships, for  Instance,  cannot  be  built  with- 
out metallurgical  chrome.  Eighty-five 
percent  of  stainless  steel  Is  devoted  to 
other  essential  uses,  such  as  oil  refineries 
hospital  equipment,  food  processing  ma- 
chtaery  and  chemical  planU.  Only  about 
5  percent  of  U.S.  chrome  usage  goes  to 
household  appliances  and  kitchen  tools. 
When  the  United  States  began  to  des- 
ignate strategic  materials  for  stockpiling 
and  defense  purposes  In  1939,  chromium 
was  one  of  the  first  four  commodities  to 
be  listed.  The  stockpUe  consists  of  metal- 
lurgical grade  chromlte  and  of  several 
types  of  ferrochromlum. 

In  AprU  1973,  President  Nixon  pro- 
posed a  new  stockpile  disposal  legisla- 
tion based  on  stockpiling  essential  needs 
for  a  1-year  period.  In  the  case  of 
chrome,  the  stockpile  objective  would  be 
reduced  to  445,000  tons.  The  legislation 
■.■i  pending  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  but  no  hearings  have  been 
held. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  presii  of  other 
business  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee this  year,  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  National  Stockpile  and  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserves,  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  chairing,  has  not  scheduled  hearings 
on  the  President's  proposals  for  consid- 
erably revising  our  stockpUe  objectives 
and  policies. 

Until  we  examine  our  stockpile  re- 
serves and  measure  them  against  our  na- 
tional security  requirements  in  a  careful 
thoughtful  fashion,  it  would  be  seriously 
irresponsible  to  contend  that  we  can  cut 
ourselves  off  from  foreign  sources  of 
chrome  and  use  up  the  stockpile. 

Furthermore,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
fact  that  our  principal  source  for  metal- 
lurgical chrome  ore  Is  still  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  Is  no  reason  to  cut  off  this 
."iupply.  or  to  turn  our  back  on  it.  But  our 
Interest  in  "detente "  with  the  Soviet 
Union  certainly  does  not  mean  that  we 
can  count  on  them  as  a  continuing 
source  of  one  of  our  most  critical  ma- 


terials in  every  circumstance.  We  would 
be  foolhardy  to  accept  that  kind  of  a 
Ijear  hug. 

PWCTCa  OF  METALLtraCICAl-  CHBOMZ 

The  prohibition  against  Importation  of 
chrome  from  Rhodesia  in  the  1967-1971 
period  produced  a  market  increase  in  the 
price  of  Russian  chrome.  The  U.8.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  Mineral  Yearbook  for 
1970  states, 

Metallurgical  grade  chromlte  prices  n»e 
for  the  fourth  successive  year,  continuing 
the  trend  initiated  In  1987.  prlmarUy  as  a 
result  of  continued  t7nited  Nations  economic 
sanctions   against   Southern   Rhodesia. 

The  price  of  Russian  chrome  dropped 
sharply  after  the  enactment  of  the  Byrd 
Amendment  In  1972. 

Its  repeal  is  likely  to  result  In  a  sub- 
stantial Increase.  When  repeal  of  the 
Byrd  amendment  was  under  considera- 
tion in  1972.  suppliers  of  chrome  fore- 
cast an  immediate  20  percent  price  in- 
crease If  imports  from  Rhodesia  were 
banned  again.  If  history  repeats  Itself, 
repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment  would 
also  result  in  a  20-percent  increase  in 

the   price   of  Russian — and   Turkish 

chrome  ore. 

ETTECTS   or   BTHD   AUkNDKXr^T   ON   THX   PSUO- 
CHSOMZ  ZN'DtTSrmT 

By  producing  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  metallurgical  chrome  ore,  the 
adoption  of  the  Byrd  amendment  has 
directly  and  usefully  benefited  the 
domestic  producers  of  ferrochrome.  It 
has  reduced  the  cost  of  their  essential 
raw  material — whether  obtained  from 
Russia,  Rhodesia,  Turkey  or  elsewhere— 
and  made  them  more  competitive.  Even 
if  there  have  been  no  price  reductions, 
the  availability  of  alternate  sources  of 
ore  Is  beneflclal. 

However,  the  U,S.  ferroalloy  industry 
has  faced  severe  competition  from  Im- 
ports of  ferrochrome  and  ferromanga- 
nese  for  more  than  15  years.  Lower  cost 
Imports  from  foreign  countries  have  put. 
and  are  continuing  to  put.  Increasing 
pressure  on  the  domestic  industry.  There 
are  a  number  of  causes  for  this  import 
competition.  Among  them : 

First.  The  natural  desire  In  many 
mineral-rich  countries  of  the  world  to 
upgrade  their  products  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  ore-producing  countries.  In- 
cluding those  who  produce  both  chrome 
and  manganese  ore.  seek  to  uograde 
their  products  Into  ferroalloys  and  retain 
for  themselves  the  economic  benefits  of 
such  processing.  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa  are  doing  this.  Russia,  too.  must 
also  be  thinking  of  such  mov^.  It  may 
be  further  encouraged  to  do  so  if  the 
Congress  agrees  to  most  favored  na- 
tion tariff  treatment  for  Russian  goods. 
Such  a  move  would  reduce  the  duty  on 
Russian  ferrochrome  by  75  percent. 

Second.  Forward  Integration  efforts 
such  as  these  by  mineral-rich  countries 
are  spurred  by  specific  savings  that  can 
be  realized  in  transportation  costs  which 
may.  In  the  case  of  chrome,  accoimt  for 
25  percent  or  more  of  total  costs.  It  takes 
about  2 1  L>  tons  of  chrome  ore  to  produce 
1  ton  of  ferrochrome:  the  transportation 
rate  per  ton,  however,  is  the  same  for  the 
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ferroalloy  as  it  Is  for  the  ore  The  ferro- 
alloy producer  who  is  located  where  the 
ore  Is  found  thus  has  a  50  percent  or 
greater  saving  on  his  ocean  freight  costs. 
Third.  Electric  power  costs  account  for 
somewhere  between  10  and  20  percent  of 
the  production  costs  for  ferroallovs  The 
energy  crisis  in  the  United  Stat«  is  an 
important  fact  of  life  to  the  entire  do- 
mestic ferroalloy  industry  which  is  power 
mtensive  and  requires  large  quantities 
of  electric  energy.  Rising  costs  of  fossil 
fuels,  the  imposition  of  air  pollution  re- 
quirements on  electric  generating  su- 
tlons,  and  other  factors  are  producing 
strong  upward  pressures  on  the  costs  of 
electric  energy  in  the  United  States.  In 
many  of  the  producing  countries  today 
the  cost  of  electric  power  is  significantly 
less  than  that  in  the  United  States. 

Labor  costs  are,  in  contrast,  not  a  very 
significant  factor.  For  ferrochrome  labor 
costs  account  for  only  about  10  percent 
of  the  production  costs.  While  U.S.  wage 
rates  are  much  higher  than  those  else- 
where In  the  world,  US.  productitlty  Is 
much  higher.  Therefore,  foreign  ferro- 
alloy producers  do  not  have  a  significant 
laljor  cost  advantage. 

Imports  of  ferroalloys  have  accounted 
lor  somewhere  between  20  and  40  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  consumption  of  fer- 
nxJirome  and  ferromanganese  over  the 
past  decade.  Lower-priced  ferroalloy  im- 
ports put  a  severe  squeeze  on  the  earnings 
of  the  domestic  producers  and  denies 
them  the  funds  needed  for  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion.  This  reality  has 
made  it  all  the  more  difficult  for  the 
domestic  industry  to  respond  to  the  cur- 
rent requirements  for  air  pollution  con- 
trol and  to  meet  the  rising  levels  of  elec- 
tric energy  costs. 

These  problems  existed  for  some  years 
before  the  Rhodeslan  sanctions  were  im- 
posed but  the  imposition  of  sanctions  in 
1967  significantly  aggravated  the  situa- 
tion for  the  domestic  producers  of  ferro- 
chrome. The  sanctions  deprived  them  of 
the  best  source  of  lower  cost  chrome  ore 
and  made  them  depend  instead  on  higher 
cost  Russian  or  Turkish  ore.  Their  com- 
petitive position  and  economic  health 
suffered  correspondingly.  Adoption  of  the 
Byrd  amendment  benefited  the  indus- 
trj- — but  not  enough  to  reverse  these 
trends. 

None  of  this  is  particularly  new  and  the 
fact  that  Imports  of  ferrochrome  are  a 
serious  problem  for  domestic  producers 
can  hardly  come  as  a  surprise  to  anyone 
familiar  with  the  industry  or  to  those 
in  the  government  with  responsibilities 
In  this  area.  As  early  as  1963,  the  domes- 
tic ferroalloys  industry  petitioned  for 
governmental  relief  and  as.sistance  under 
the  national  security  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  .Act  This  petition  and  a 
subsequent  one  were  both  denied. 

Another  major  factor  which  has  af- 
fected the  domestic  ferrochrome  indus- 
try was  the  Increase  In  Imports  of  stain- 
less steel  from  Japan  and  elsewhere, 
which  produced  a  ."agnificani  and  serious 
drop  in  the  domestic  production  of  stain- 
less steel  during  the  1967-71  period  and  a 
corresjwndlng  drop  in  ferrochrome 
demand 
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Caught  between  Increasing  Imports 
and  a  declining  market,  profits  of  the 
U.S.  ferrochrome  Industry  were  seriously 
eroded  to  the  point  where,  In  some  cases. 
production  Is  no  longer  economically 
feasible. 

THE   STAINLESS   STECZ.   AHO   SFECIAtTT    8TEKL 
INDUSTBtES 

The  price  and  competitive  availability 
of  chrome — speclflcftlly  ferrochrome — 
are  of  critical  importance  to  the  stainless 
and  specialty  steel  industry  of  the  United 
States.  Stainless  steel  has  a  chrome  con- 
tent of  18  percent.  Some  special  steels 
contain  much  higher  amounts  than  that. 
Obviously,  then,  the  cost  of  chrome  is  a 
significant  factor  in  production  of  these 
steels. 

Its  importance  is  heightened  if  foreigji 
steel  producers,  who  have  freely  evaded 
the  0.N.  sanctions  against  Rhodesia 
stace  1967.  are  again  able  to  procure  their 
raw  materials  for  as  much  as  30  percent 
below  the  cost  to  American  steelmakers. 
Although  chromiimi  accounts  for  an 
average  of  only  16  percent  of  stainless 
steel  content,  it  represents  fully  25  per- 
cent of  the  raw  material  cost  for  stainless 
production.  Reimposition  of  the  embar- 
go would  give  foreign  producers  sm  auto- 
matic 6  percent  cost  advantage  over 
American  steelmakers.  The  [>enetratlon 
of  foreign  specialty  steel  into  the  Ameri- 
can market  would  almost  inevitable  In- 
crease. Furthermore.  Rhodeslan  chro- 
mium would  enter  this  country,  unde- 
tectable. In  the  form  of  stainless  steel- 
as  it  did  before  enactment  of  the  Byrd 
amendment,  nullifying  whatever  effect 
the  sanctions  may  have  had. 

SANCnOMS  ACAmST  BKOOESXA  AEX  NOT 
PRODCCnVE 

The  concept  of  general  economic  sanc- 
tions to  achieve  political  goals  has  his- 
torically met  with  mixed  success.  Na- 
poleon's effort  to  isolate  England  was  a 
classic  failure.  The  League  of  Nation's 
sanctions  against  Italy  were  a  model  of 
futility. 

Prior  to  the  sanctions  resolution. 
Rhodesia  relied  upon  agricultural  prod- 
ucts— primarily  tobacco — for  foreign  ex- 
change earnings.  Manufactured  goods 
were  largely  imported.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing imposition  of  the  embargo,  the 
Rhode.-iian  Government  initiated  a  policy 
of  self-sufficiency.  Sanctions  required  ex- 
tensive diversification  of  industry  but 
also  granted  a  captive  market  to  do- 
mestic suppliers.  The  results  have  been 
dramatic. 

Since  Independence,  Rhodesia's  gross 
domestic  product  has  sustained  a  growth 
rate  of  10  percent  a  year.  In  1971,  manu- 
facturing recorded  a  15  percent  advance 
as  textiles,  nonmetallic  minerals,  food- 
stuffs, metals,  transport  equipment  and 
machinery  registered  gains  of  better  than 
10  percent.  Between  1964  and  1971.  Rho- 
desia's total  Industrial  output  Increased 
70  percent,  while  the  value  of  new  con- 
struction doubled,  Kven  the  mining  sec- 
tor, one  of  the  prime  targets  of  the  em- 
bargo, has  been  growing  at  a  record 
pace.  The  value  of  mining  output  grew 
6.7  percent  In  1972  alone  and  topped 
1967  production  levels  by  over  95  percent. 


Since  imposition  of  the  sanctions,  over 
a  hundred  cases  of  evasion  have  been 
reported  to  the  United  Nations  by  Great 
Britain.  These  represent  only  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg:  sanction-busting  continues 
to  occur  on  a  monumental  scale. 

South  Africa  and  Portugal  ignored  the 
embargo  from  the  outset.  They  were  soon 
followed  by  Eastern  European  countries 
and  parts  of  the  MlddU  East.  Finally, 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  entered  the 
Rhodeslan  market  with  a  vengeance. 
West  Germans.  Dutch.  Italian,  Japanese 
and  Swiss  companies  have  been  blithely 
ignoring  the  embargo  since  1968. 

Despite  the  sanctions,  therefore,  this 
country  of  only  6  million  Inhabitants 
exported  over  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  goods  last  year. 

The  sanctions  have  been  so  flagrantly 
violated,  few  knowledgeable  people  seri- 
ously argue  its  effectiveness. 

When  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  charged  widespread 
sanctions  violations  by  several  countries, 
none  even  bothered  to  respond. 

The  only  excuse  for  the  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  was  an  oflQclal  disap- 
proval of  the  policies  of  its  government. 
But  we  hardly  approve  of  the  policies  of 
the  Soviet  Union  either.  What  is  wrong 
with  buying  what  we  need  where  we  can 
get  the  best  price  and  an  adequate  sup- 
ply? Nearly  everybody  else  does.  My  mo- 
tive In  supporting  Rhodeslan  chrome 
Importing  is  to  protect  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  I  am  unable  to 
determine  if  Russia's  prejudice  towards 
Jews  is  more  defensible  than  the  Smith 
government's  toward  Africans. 

Neither  am  I  too  happy  about  the 
resumption  of  last  October's  Mideast 
war  which  was  made  possible  by  the 
Soviet  Union  quietly  and  consistently 
sending  tanks,  arms  and  aircraft  to  the 
Arab  nations  and  I  might  add.  some  of 
its  mast  modem  and  sophisticated  equip- 
ment. The  individual  shipments  were 
not  large  enough  to  alarm  the  West,  but 
the  overall  flow  of  arms  was  steady  and 
accimiulated  over  the  months  to  make 
the  Arab  strike  possible.  And  we  now 
have  had  a  resultant  oil  embargo  and  as- 
sociated energy  crisis  and  yet  there  are 
those  who  want  the  United  States  to 
once  again  become  dependent  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  for  chrome. 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  our  eco- 
nomic strength  used  as  a  pawn  In  poli- 
tical or  social  contests,  and  we  should 
not  restrict  our  access  to  essential  raw 
material  for  reasons  like  that. 

I  voted  against  S.  1868  for  all  those 
reasons  and  want  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  know  these  facts  when  voting 
on  H.R.  8005. 
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THE  FERTILIZER  SHORTAGE 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President  I  re- 
cently submitted  a  statement  concern- 
ing the  fertilizer  shortage  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Credit  and 
Rural  Electrification  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Recosd.  with  sup- 
porting documents. 


'■i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

Statement  ay  Aula]  E.  Stevenson 

Ours  ts  the  most  productive  agriculture 
In  the  world.  But  as  technology  increased 
productivity  with  better  rami  maclilnery 
better  seeds,  ana  better  fertuizers.  It  cre- 
ated a  whole  new  set  or  problems  If  one  of 
a  number  of  Ingredients  becomes  unavaila- 
ble, the  agricultural  machine  slips  Into  a 
lower  gear,  ana  the  economic,  social,  ana 
political  reverberations  are  felt  everywhere 
In  the  woria. 

ir  a  few  industrialized  nations  fall  short 
In  their  fertuiner  production,  the  peasant 
In  Burma  may  Bnd  that  his  miracle  rice 
IS  useless,  the  factory  worker  In  Siberia  may 
and  that  he  cannot  get  enough  bread  to 
feed  his  family  properly,  and  the  farmer  m 
Illinois  may  Bnd  he  cannot  make  a  decent 
living  by  working  his  land. 

There  are  those  who  still  say  that  we  can 
sit  back  and  let  the  market  solve  each  and 
every  supply-and-demand  problem  which 
comes  along.  I  disagree.  When  serious  sup- 
ply problems  arise  with  basic  commodities 
such  as  food,  fuels,  and  fertilizers.  It  is 
grossly  Irresponsible  for  public  offlclals  to 
say  'There  Is  nothing  we  can  do — except 
trust  in  the  Invisible  hand." 

That  is  the  one  thing  we  cannot  do — un- 
less we  are  willing  to  let  economies  collapse 
governments  topple,  and  people  starve  The 
assured  availability  of  fertilizers  and  other 
basic  commodities  should  be  an  explicit  na- 
tional goal.  In  furtherance  of  that  goal.  It 
Is  Incumbent  upon  the  Congress  and  the 
Eiecutlvo  Branch  to  formulate  an  effective 
coherent  fertilizer  poUcy,  It  Is  In  that  con- 
nectlon  that  I  advance  the  specific  Ideas 
which  follow. 

the   NATOBE   of   the   PK08LEM 

Over  the  past  four  years  a  wide  gap  be- 
tween fertilizer  demand  and  fertilizer  sup- 
ply has  opened  up— a  gap  which  la  likely  to 
persist  through  at  least  1976. 

This  past  year  alone  19  nUUlon  US.  acres 
which  had  previously  lain  fallow  were  put 
into  production.  Many  of  those  acres  are 
marginal  ana  require  Intensive  fertlUzlng 
As  other  nations  attempt  to  coax  greater 
yields  from  limited  amounts  of  arable  land, 
they  have  added  substantially  to  global  fer- 
tilizer demand. 

A  number  of  densely  populated  nations 
which  lack  hard  currency  reserves— notably 
India  and  Bangladesh- are  finding  It  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  buy  fertilizer  on  the 
world  market.  A  number  of  nations— Includ- 
ing Belgium,  the  Netherlands.  Romania,  and 
Hungary— produce  more  fertilizer  than  they 
consume,  but  they  are  selling  all  of  It  for 
hard  currencies:  and  so  are  we.  Thus  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  sacrlflces  occa- 
sioned by  the  fertilizer  shortage  Is  being 
bomt  by  those  least  able  to  assume  the  bur- 
den—the poor  and  the  weak  masses  m  the 
Third  World. 

Supply  cannot  quickly  expand  to  meet 
rapidly  increasing  demand.  Approximately 
three  years  must  pass  before  a  fertilizer  plant 
reaches  productive  capacity,  and  while  sev- 
eral new  ones  are  planned  In  this  and  other 
countries,  they  wui  not  be  operative  until 
1976  or  1977.  Last  year,  the  Inabmty  to  pro- 
duce sumclent  fertuizer  resulted  m  a  domes- 
tic shortage  of  seven  to  ten  per  cent  In  nitro- 
gen and  phosphate  fertilizers.  A  shortage  of 
similar  magnitude  Is  forecast  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  spread  between  world  supply  and 
world  aemana  Is  difficult  to  chart  because 
data  Is  difficult  to  obtain  and  evaluate.  Nitro- 
gen consumption,  however,  is  expected  to  be 
approximately  2.8  mmion  metric  tons  greater 
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than  last  year's,  with  somewhat  lesser  In- 
creases for  phosphate  and  potafih.  On  a 
world-wide  level,  about  a  two  per  cent  spread 
exists  between  the  supply  and  demand  for 
nitrogen.  That  spread  Is  enough  to  drive  up 
the  world  price  substantially. 

The  problem  must  be  analyzed  and  at- 
tacked on  two  broad  fronts — production  and 
distribution. 

PRODUCTION 

On  the  production  side,  we  must  In  the 
short  run  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
existing  capacity,  and  In  the  medium  and 
long  run  expand  and  diversify  our  productive 
capacity. 

The  Icey  to  proper  utilization  of  existing 
capacity  and  to  stimulation  of  Investment  in 
additional  cap«city  Is  natural  gas.  which  is 
Itself  in  very  abort  supply. 

In  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  I  have 
been  working  on  a  bill  which  will  reform  the 
regulation  of  natural  gas — a  bill  which  will 
allow  the  necessary  Incentives  for  increased 
production,  while  guarlng  against  the  disas- 
trous innatlonary  impact  of  uncontrolled 
price  increases  in  a  non-competltlve  market. 
We  must  not  make  the  same  mistake  with 
natural  gas  that  we  made  with  oil— price  In- 
creases which  create  economic  hardship  and 
produce  profits  far  in  excess  of  the  indus- 
try's capacity  to  reinvest  In  oU  and  gas  ex- 
ploration. 

Title  I  of  the  Consumer  Energy  Act,  which 
Is  the  product  of  20  hearings.  150  witnesses, 
and  8  months  of  hard  negotiations,  will  be 
ready  to  go  to  the  full  Commerce  Committee 
within  the  next  two  weetcs.  This  legislation 
will  recognize  the  priority  nature  of  agricul- 
tural uses  of  natural  gas.  particularly  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizer,  during  times  of 
shortage.  Most  important,  it  will  provide  the 
price  Incentives  needed  to  increase  natural 
gas  supplies  without  placing  an  undue  bur- 
den on  the  American  consumer  or  more  ex- 
tortionate proflu  in  the  hands  of.  the  na- 
tion's major  oil  companies. 

This  legislation  will  be  a  step  In  the  right 
direction.  But  unfortunately.  If  the  Congress 
completes  action  on  a  natural  gas  bill  tomor- 
row. It  win  not  have  any  significant  effect  on 
natural  gas  supplies  for  this  or  the  next  sev- 
eral winters.  The  natural  gas  shortage  is  go- 
ing to  get  worse  before  it  gets  better.  It  is 
thus  essential  that  we  face  up  to  the  need 
for  an  allocation  and  curtailment  program 
that  refiects  the  mo^t  Important  and  efficient 
uses  of  natural  gas  right  now. 

To  Its  credit,  the  FPC  has  established  cur- 
tailment priorities  which  recognize  the  over- 
whelming Importance  of  natural  gas  used  to 
meet  basic  human  needs.  Thus,  residential 
and  small  commercial  consumers  are  given 
the  highest  priority.  Keeping  warm  in  one's 
home  or  place  of  business  Is  clearly  a  basic 
human  need. 

Having  enough  to  eat  is  also  a  basic  human 
need;  and  the  natural  gas  used  as  a  feedstock 
In  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  is  as  Im- 
portant to  the  basic  human  need  for  food,  as 
the  natural  gas  burned  In  our  homes  Is  to 
the  basic  human  need  for  warmth. 

Yet  by  rejecting  the  agricultural  priorities 
called  for  m  8.  Res.  289.  the  FPC  In. Its  deci- 
sion rendered  July  16,  1674  underscored  the 
Inadequacy  of  Its  own  priority  system.  Cur- 
rently natural  gas  used  as  a  feedstock  for  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizer  has  the  same  prior- 
ity as  natural  gas  used  as  a  feedstock  for  the 
manufacture  of  hula  hoops,  Interruptlble 
natural  gas  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizer  are  placed  in  a  lower  priority  than 
firm  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  hula 
hoops. 

I  can  understand  the  Commission's  reluc- 
tance to  begin  allowing  across-the-board  ex- 
ceptions for  individual  industries,  as  op- 
posed to  adhering*  to  their  carefully  worked 


out  Industrial  priority  system  based  on  vol- 
umes, fiubstitutabtllty.  and  typo  of  contract. 

But  since  the  Commission  has  already 
chosen  to  single  out  certain  uses  such  as 
residential  consumption  because  of  their  re- 
lation to  a  basic  human  need,  the  precedent 
Is  already  established  for  granting  special 
priority  to  Industrial  tises  essential  to  basic 
human  need  such  as  food  production.  The 
use  of  natural  gas  as  a  feedstock  for  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizer,  whether  under  a 
firm  or  Interruptlble  contract,  should  have  a 
priority  right  behind  that  of  the  residential 
and  small  commercial  user.  If  the  FPC  can- 
lujt  recognize  this  basic  need,  the  Commerce 
Committee  stands  ready  to  develop  the  nec- 
essary legislation. 

The  Congress  simply  cannot  stand  by  while 
something  as  essential  to  our  food  produc- 
tion as  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  is  not 
given  the  priority  it  deserves.  The  Commis- 
sion has  proposed  a  case-by-case  review  of 
the  natural  gas  needs  of  Individual  fertilizer 
plants.  Under  this  system,  the  most  any 
plant  could  receive  would  be  the  amount  it 
received  the  previous  year.  Aside  from  being 
IneflSclent,  this  approach  takes  no  account  of 
the  critical  need  for  expanded  fertilizer  plant 
capacity. 

To  Increase  production  we  also  need  to 
expand  fertuizer  capacity.  Capacity  has  not 
«xpanded  as  rapidly  as  it  could  have  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  early  to  nild-1960's, 
fertuizer  producers  expanded  too  rapidly, 
and  then  lost  profits  when  demand  eased 
later  In  the  decade.  The  losses  amounted  to 
as  much  as  »150  million  a  year  In  the  United 
States  alone,  and  producers  are  understand- 
ably hesitant  after  that  experience  to  plunge 
back  into  production. 

But  we  would  be  wrong  to  accept  that 
experience  as  the  sole  explanation  of  stag- 
nant productive  capacity  for  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizers. Gulf.  Continental.  Cities  Service, 
MobU.  Shell  and  Atlantic  Richfield— once 
major  investors  in  the  fertilizer  Industry- 
balled  out  when  the  going  got  rough.  Now 
that  they  are  earning  profits  in  oU  of  two  to 
three  times  what  they  earned  last  year,  they 
have  little  incentive  to  reinvest  In  fertiliser 
production.  We  know,  too.  from  our  experi- 
ence with  the  oil  Industry  that  reluctance  to 
expand  productive  capacity  may  be  moti- 
vated by  a  desire  to  bring  about  a  shortage 
which  will  create  windfall  profits  rather  than 
by  the  unavailability  of  raw  materials, 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  already 
embarked  on  an  investigation  of  the  com- 
petitive practices  in  the  oil  industry.  I  have 
today  written  the  Chairman  of  the  FTC  urg- 
ing that  Immediate  consideration  be  given 
to  a  similar  investigation  of  the  nitrogen 
fertilizer  Industry. 

As  so  often  happens  when  a  critical  com- 
modity is  in  short  supply,  grey  markets  in 
fertilizer  have  developed,  and  there  are  per- 
sistent reports  of  widespread  gouging  and 
sharp  dealing. 

Most  producer-suppliers  have  put  their 
dealers  on  allocation.  Typically  the  dealer  is 
limited  In  current  purchases  to  a  percent- 
age of  past  purchases,  often  Wt  of  average 
purchases  during  the  past  three  years.  Deal- 
ers who  want  to  engage  In  gouging — and 
many  dealers  are  not  doing  so — are  reluctant 
to  do  It  them-selves  because  they  will  thereby 
alienate  steady  customers.  Instead,  they  may 
quietly  sell  a  portion  of  their  allotment  to 
fast-buck  artists  called  brokers,  who  In  turn 
gouge  the  farmers.  There  are  no  Indications 
I  am  aware  of  that  producer-suppliers  are 
doing  anything  to  police  their  dealers,  or 
otherwise  to  di.wourage  this  practice.  In  my 
Judgment,  it  Is  Imperative  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  investigate  the  situation  and  en- 
courage producer-suppliers  to  Institute  pre- 
ventive measures.  If  the  gouging  continues 


unabated,  the  pressures  for  export  controls 
can  and  should  intensify. 

As  we  focus  on  the  production  of  fertuizer, 
we  should  work  on  as  broad  a  scope  as  pos- 
sible. One  way  to  diversify  our  efiorts  is  to 
encourage  the  use  of  organic  fertilizer.  A  re- 
cent project  in  Chicago  and  Fulton  County. 
Illinois  shows  that  a  city's  sludge  can  be  used 
as  an  eflective  and  economic  fertilizer.  This 
project  offers  great  promise  because  it  shows 
that  sludge  can  be  used  to  reclaim  land  and 
Is  an  eilective  fertilizer.  To  develop  this 
source  of  fertilizer.  I  introduced  legislation 
which  would  authorize  federal  programs  to 
use  sludge  to  reclaim  strip-miued  land.  That 
legislation  recently  passed  the  Congress  as 
part  of  the  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  Act. 
and  will  soon  go  to  Conference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  encourage  re- 
search which  would  develop  organic  fertilizer 
and  we  should  encourage  farmers  to  use  it — 
because  it  is  effective  and  potentially  abun- 
dant. It  occurs  to  me  that  this  organic  ferti- 
lizer could  also  become  a  larger  source  of 
fertilizer  for  higher  priced  lawn,  garden  and 
golf  course  uses,  freeing  up  some  inorganic 
fertuizers  for  agricultural  purposes.  I  am. 
therefore,  urgmg  the  Envlroruncntal  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  expand  demonstration  proj- 
ects which  utilize  such  fertUlzer  and  to  de- 
velop public  Information  programs  in  those 
areas  where  the  demonstrations  occur. 

DISTHIBTTTION 

In  the  short  run.  we  are  going  to  have 
fertuizer  shortages.  The  best  we  can  do  In 
the  short  run  is  to  improve  the  distribution 
system  so  that  scarce  supplies  are  widely 
avaUable  at  a  fair  price  and  on  an  equitable 
basis. 

The  first  change  that  should  be  made  on 
the  distribution  side  is  the  immediate  sus- 
pension of  special  tax  breaks  for  fertUiter 
exporters.  In  197:,  the  Congress  esUbUahed 
the  DISC  program  to  encourage  exports 
through  tax  breaks.  Because  It  makes  no 
sense  to  encourage  the  exports  of  items  in 
short  supply  domestically,  C-ongress  also  en- 
acted a  clause  permitting  the  President  to 
suspend  DISC  tax  breaks  on  the  export  erf 
any  eommodlty  the  supply  of  which  is  •in- 
sufficient to  meet  rJie  needs  of  the  domestic 
economy". 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  ts  not  enough 
fertuizer— especiaUy  nitrogen — to  meet  do- 
mestic demand,  the  Administration  continues 
to  allow  exporters  of  fertilizer  to  receive 
special  tax  breaks  as  they  seU  the  fertilizer 
out  from  under  our  farmers.  In  1972. 
S136  million  worth  of  fertuizer  exporu  re- 
ceived DISC  benefits.  This  year  the  compar- 
able figure  is  probably  close  to  half  a  bUllon 
dollars.  Of  the  157  categories  of  manufac- 
tured goods  Into  which  the  Treasury  divides 
all  e.Tports.  fertilizers  rank  I9th  from  the 
top  in  terms  of  lest  revenues.  The  top  20  In- 
cludes other  Items  In  short  supntv:  Indus- 
trial chemicals,  drugs,  plastics"  mining 
equipment,  and  fabricated  metal  products. 
The  Administration  has  not  suspended  DISC 
tax  breaks  on  any  of  these  Items,  either. 

In  May,  1974.  I  asked  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  me  with  its  position 
on  whether  DISC  tax  breaks  on  fertilizer  ex- 
ports should  be  suspended.  On  July  10 — two 
months  later— an  answer  trrlved.  The  De- 
partment does  not  support  a  suspension  of 
DISC  tax  breaks  for  fertuizer  exports  and 
neither  does  the  Administration.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  USDA  statement  of 
July  10  be  reprinted  at  this  point  In  the 
record. 

If  the  Administration  faUs  to  suspend 
DISC  benefits  for  exports  of  fertilizer  in 
short  supply,  the  Congress  should  do  so— 
Eis  I  have  proposed. 

A  second  curious  aspect  of  the  distribu- 
tion picture  Is  that  we  seem  to  be  selling 
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largf  quantities  of  relatively  ipw  cost  ter- 
ttllzer  to  foreign  purch&sers.  and  making  up 
the  Olfference  by  Importing  relatively  high 
cost  foreign  tertlllzers.  Middlemen  do  weU 
at  both  ends,  but  US.  farmers  and  U.S.  con- 
sumers appear  to  be  footing  the  bill. 

In  1973-74  »e  exported  approximately  1.1 
million  product  tons  of  nitrogen  while  we 
imported  approximately  l  million  tons.  In 
other  words,  while  we  face  a  shortage  of 
fertuizer  at  home  we  are  exporting  about  the 
same  amount  that  we  Import.  And  imports 
are  more  expensive  than  domestic  products. 
If  for  no  other  reaaon  than  that  added  trans- 
portation costs  accrue. 

Our  phosphate  exports  and  imports  show 
a  similar  pattern.  Our  exports  Increa-sed  by 
more  than  nine  per  cent  In  the  last  year 
While  the  greatest  demand  Is  tor  nitrogen- 
based  fertUlzer.  we  shouU  carefully  watch 
our  exports  of  phosphate  to  see  that  short- 
ages are  at  the  least  not  aggravated  and  are 
actually  reduced. 

If  the  price  spread  between  foreign  and 
domestic  nitrogen  Is  »I2S  a  ton— and  that  is 
a  conservative  estunate— the  export-import 
criss-cross  Is  cosUng  us  8125  million  a  year 
The  situation  warrants  examination  by  USDA 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Industry  should  also  exercise  a  greater 
amount  of  voluntary  restramt  In  the  export 
of  fertilizer  than  It  has  in  the  past.  The 
farmer-owned  fertilizer  companies  which 
account  for  30';  of  U.S  production,  stopped 
exporting  in  I97j  even  though  the  export 
price  n-as  and  Is  higher  than  the  world 
price  The  proSt-maklng  fertilizer  producers 
have  not  followed  suit.  Unless  they  do  so 
export  controls  may  become  necessary  I 
would  hope  that  we  will  not  have  to  resort 
to  such  a  drastic  step  as  that. 

The  third  major  distribution  question  In- 
volves transportation.  This  year,  the  short- 
age of  rauroad  cars  delaved  the  shipment  of 
available   fertilizer   from   plants    In   Florida 
to   the   Midwest,    where   fertilizer  shortages 
were  fast  reaching  a  crisis  level.  In  response 
to  this  urgent  problem.  I  and  members  or 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
urged  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  break  the  transportation  bottleneck  ad- 
versely  affecting   the   delivery   of   fertilizer 
On  March  18,  the  ICC  Issued  a  service  onler 
requiring  eleven  different   mldwestem  raU- 
roads  to  deliver   1100  railroad   cars   to  the 
Seaboard  Coastline  Railroad  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite the  shipment  of  fertilizer  from  pro- 
duction faculties  In  Florida  to  the  Midwest 
Transportation       difficulties— particularly 
the  shortage  of  hopper  cars  and  tank  cars- 
have  long  been  a  problem  for  the  fertilizer 
mdustn".   Transportation   bottlenecks   regu- 
larly  occur    between    February    and    AprU 
when  fertilizer  Is  normally  moved  from  In- 
ventories to  retail  distributors  and  farmers 
Yet,  we  continually  taU  to  Insure  the  order- 
ly transportstlon  of  fertilizer  from  the  point 
of   manufacture   to    the   areas   where   It   Is 
needed.   More    Imporunt.   we   have   allowed 
our    transportation    system    to    deteriorate 
to  the  point  where  even  advance  planning 
may  not  avoid  transportation  bottlenecks 

To  deal  with  the  problem,  the  Senate  has 
passed  8,  1149.  the  .so-caUed  freight-car  bUl 
One  element  of  this  bUl  is  the  development 
of  a  computerized  system  to  help  the  rail- 
roads keep  track  of  and  utilize  theu-  cars 
more  elBclently  The  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Ralhroada  Is  not  waiting  for  s  1149  to 
oecome  law  It  has  decided  to  develop  its 
own  national  computer  system  An  addi- 
tional element  In  the  bUl  Is  the  creation  of 
a  83  billion  loan  guarantee  program  for  the 
construction  of  freight  cars  and  a  provision 
enabling  the  federal  government  to  construct 
them  If  within  two  years  the  companies 
themselves  have  not  done  so.  I  hope  that  the 
House  wlU  act  on  the  freight  car  bill  this 
year. 
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Finally,  one  of  our  greatest  needs  Is  for 
the  tacts.  Companies  need  more  Information 
so  they  can  plan  their  production.  We  need 
Information  so  we  can  provide  effective  over- 
sight. To  deal  in  part  with  that  problem  I 
am  sponsoring  an  export  control  bill  which 
provides  for  regular  monitoring  and  report- 
ing of  exports.  The  bill  will  Improve  the  sit- 
uation but  will  not  completely  solve  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  tried  to  suggest  that 
the  fertilizer  problem  Is  complex  and  multi- 
faceted.  It  requires  us  to  consider  many  fac- 
tors aa  we  plan.  I  commend  you  and  the 
Committee  for  your  efforts  and  hope  we  can 
work  together  to  develop  a  sound  federal 
fertilizer  policy. 


Augiist  1,  1974 


STATXMeWT   ON   DISC 

(Statement  by  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Richard  E.  BeU) 
We  do  not  think  that  the  DISC  tax  de- 
ferral program  can  be  turned  on  and  off  If 
DISC  la  a  part  of  the  tax  etructure,  exporters 
should  be  able  to  rely  upon  It,  to  base  their 
forward  soles  planning  on  lu  continuation 
and  not  be  faced  with  Ita  discontinuation  on 
short  notice. 

We  all  know  that  the  fertilizer  supply 
situation  la  tight  this  year.  But  we  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  proceed  to  remove 
DiSC  tax  eligibility  unless  It  Is  determined 
that  tne  supply  Is  Insufflcent  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  <tome5tlc  economy  Thu 
would  be  consistent  with  the  criteria  con- 
tained m  the  Export  Administration  Act 
governing  circumstances  In  which  export 
controls  may  b«  applied. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  an  assessment  of  the 
effects  of  DISC  on  exports  of  fertilizer  since 
?„',  ,o,"o'^°'^'^  program  are  only  available 
for  1972.  They  do  not  show  how  much  fer- 
tilizer was  exported  under  the  DISC  pro- 
gram nor  do  they  provide  information  on 
what  proportion  of  total  fertilizer  exports 
J^o""  P'^'^  l^neflte.  Also,  the  resultTfor 
1972  would  be  affected  by  other  factors,  no- 
tably the  currency  realignment  and  domestic 
price  controls. 

We  do  know  that  export  sales  became  more 
profitable  than  domestic  sales  as  a  result  of 
domestic  price  controls  Imposed  In  August 
1971  and  some  fertilizer  moved  abroad  for 
that  reason.  To  correct  this  situation,  fer- 
^^.  ^'"  ''"enipted  from  price  controls 
on  October  25.  1973,  and.  m  anticipation  of 
Increa-sed  domestic  requirements.  US  fer- 
t  User  producers  agreed  to  make  an  addi- 
tional 15  million  tons  of  ammonia,  urea  am- 
monium sulfate,  diammonlum  phosphate 
and  roncentrated  superphosphate  avaUable 
to  vs.  farmers  from  October  1973  throuKh 
f,V^'"*  7"""-  ""  """  l-antlty  of  ?e1-. 
IhS^  ""PPl'M  to  fwmers  Is  substantially 
above  the  previous  years  total,  even  though 
the  supply  situation  remains  tight  becaiS. 
of  the  great  increase  in  demand. 


PANAMA  CANAL— A  NEW  LOOK 
Mr  TmmMOND.  Mr.  President  In 
an  addres.5  to  the  Senate  in  the  Record 
of  August  2.  1973. 1  commented  at  length 
"5^" '"'roducing  S.  2330.  a  biU  to  pro- 
vide for  the  increase  of  capacity  and 
uie  unprovement  of  operations  of  the 
n^S*?^-^*'"'-  «'"'=*i  ''  Identical  with 
H.R.  1517.  introduced  by  Representative 
Dahiel  J.  Flood  of  Pe.nnsylvania  These 
measures  would  authorize  the  resump- 
tion of  construction  on  the  suspended 
rnird  Locks  project,  as  modified  to  in- 
?",?*J?*  principles  of  the  Terminal 
Lake-Third  Locks  plan,  a  proposal  that 
ortgtaated  In  the  Panama  Canal  organi- 


zation as  the  result  of  World  War  II  ex- 
perience. This  plan  received  the  support 
of  important  navigaUon  Interests,  and 
won  the  approval  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  as  a  postwar  project 

Since  then,  it  has  been  studied  by 
many  independent  experts  who  consider 
that  the  plan  offers  the  best  soIuUon  of 
the  canal  question  when  it  is  evaluated 
from  all  slgnjflcant  angles.  Among  those 
who  have  looked  into  the  matter  are  the 
members  of  the  Committee  for  Contin- 
ued US.  Control  of  the  Panama  Canal 
In  1973,  these  experts  submitted  a  me- 
morial to  the  Congress  on  -sovereignty 
and  modernization."  Another  group  of 
professionals,  the  Panama  Canal  Pilots 
Association,  also  adopted  a  strong  reso- 
lution on  the  subject  last  year. 

The  latest  contribution  on  the  canal 
matter  are  two  articles  In  the  Military 
Engineer,  the  journal  of  the  Society  of 
American  Military  Engineers,  which  is 
dedicated  to  national  defense:  One  by 
Col.  Charles  J.  McGinnls,  a  recent  Dep- 
uty Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the 
second  by  John  J.  Kem,  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Military  Review. 

The  article  by  Colonel  McGlnnis  sum- 
marizes some  of  the  major  canal  prob- 
lems mainly  from  the  engineering  view- 
point and  describes  the  Terminal  Lake- 
Third  Locks  plan  as  the  first  priority  for 
long-range  planning.  That  by  Mr.  Kern 
gives  some  of  the  historical  background 
of  the  canal  and  lists  recent  studies  He 
concludes  that  future  definitive  action 
will  apparently  depend  on  an  increase 
in  the  pressure  areas— economic,  mili- 
tary, political,  and  diplomatic— which 
onglnaUy  combined  to  result  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  present  canal."  Neither 
°f  pese  articles  really  comes  to  grips 
with  the  major  Issues  involved  which 
must  be  understood  and  met. 

As  the  1973  memorial  and  the  pilots- 
resolution  do  meet  the  critical  issues 
and  thussupplement  the  contents  of  the 
McGlnnis  and  Kem  articles,  the  com- 
bination of  the  four  provide  useful 
sources  for  reference  for  cognizant  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  and  others  con- 
cerned with  the  canal  question. 

Mr.  President,  accordingly  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  four  papers 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

IProm  the  MUltary  Engineer,  July-August 

1974 1 

A  New  Look  *t  thf  Panauji  Canal 

(By  Col.  Charlea  I.  McGlnnlsi 

The  60th  anniversary  of  the  nrst  official 

transit  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  observed 

on  August  15,  1974.  The  8S  Ancon  made  a 

complete  transit  on  that  date  In  1914.  Since 

^^:J^°"  """  ^  """"^  tons  of  Mfgo  and 
4()0  OOO  ships  have  passed  through  the  canal 
with  traffic  now  averaging  more  than  14,000 
ships  a  year.  It  has  served  the  needs  of  world 
commerce  and  strengthened  the  defense  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  canal  Is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  engineering  genius  of  those  who 
designed  and  built  It. 

The  canal  has  undergone  many  changes. 
The  operation  of  the  canal  was  reorganized 
In  1950  to  make  It  Bnanclallv  self-sustaining. 
The  pressures  of  Increasing  traffic  resulted  In 
modemlzatloDs  which  have  permitted  opera- 
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tlons  24  hours  a  day  since  January  1963.  This 
was  largely  asslat«d  by  the  lights  which  were 
Installed  on  both  banks  of  the  8-mlle 
stretch  of  Oalllard  Cut  In  1960.  The  biggest 
Improvement  ever  undertaken  on  the  canal 
was  completed  in  1970 — the  Galllard  Cut  wid- 
ening project.^  As  a  result,  ships  can  now  en- 
Joy  a  full  500  feet  of  navigable  width  as  op- 
posed to  the  300  feet  provided  in  the  original 
construction. 

MAIKTCNANCE  AND  OPCaATlON 

The  problem  of  maintaining  a  60-year-old 
facility  Is  substantial.  A  lock  canal  Is  com- 
plex: the  machinery  Is  heavy  and  extensive. 
Its  tropical  location  with  the  effects  of  sun. 
rain,  humidity,  and  corrosive  salt  water  are 
the  chief  aspects  of  these  problems. 

Not  all  maintenance  problems  can  be  pre- 
dicted. Landslides  may  be  expected  in  an  un- 
stable, inundated  valley.  The  geology  of  the 
lathmus  of  Panama,  particularly  that  section 
through  which  the  canal  has  been  cut.  Is 
complex.  Heavy,  dense,  and  resistant  rock 
has  been  deposited  over  weak  and  yielding 
clays  and  shales.  Landslide  problems  which 
started  with  construction  have  continued, 
though  never  whether  there  will  be  slides, 
but  when  and  how  large  they  will  be. 

The  problems  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance are  compounded  by  the  demands  of 
traCBc.  An  Increase  in  ship  size  requires  more 
time  for  transit  of  the  locks,  special  naviga- 
tional restrictions  on  passage  through  Gall- 
lard Cut.  and  special  shlphandllng  problems 
in  the  navigation  of  Gatun  Lake.  Leisurely 
lock  overhauls,  manual  transit  scheduling, 
visual  signaling,  and  extensive  periods  of  In- 
terruption (or  channel  maintenance  are  no 
longer  acceptable.  A  target  of  17  hours  aver- 
age transit  time  from  arrival  to  departure 
has  been  established  and  adhered  to  when- 
ever possible.  Changes  have  been  needed  to 
meet  this  target,  and  more  wUl  be  required 
In  the  future. 

SHOST-TERU   PLANNING 

Chaniiel  deepening. — The  most  limiting 
factor  on  canal  capacity  la  the  avaUable  sup- 
ply of  water  from  Gatun  I^ke  to  operate  the 
locks.  The  operating  scheme  requires  ever- 
tncreaslng  withdrawals  of  fresh  water  from 
the  summit  lake  through  the  operating  cul- 
verts to  permit  lock  functioning.  The  Gatun 
Lake  watershed  Is  extensive  but  finite.  At 
the  present  demand  rate  of  about  40  lock- 
ages a  day.  the  normal  water  requirement 
exceeds  2  billion  gallons  dally.  This  ap- 
proaches the  practical  limit,  even  In  an  area 
as  generously  endowed  with  rainfall  as  the 
Canal  Zone,  it  has  been  decided  that  deepen- 
ing the  channel  is  the  most  effective,  short- 
term  method  of  increasing  the  traffic  capacity 
of  the  canal.  Deepening  will  permit  the 
capturing  of  more  water  In  wet  years,  a 
greater  lake  level  drawdown,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  unreasonable  vessel  draft  limitations 
In  dry  years.  The  first  phase  of  this  Improve- 
ment Is  well  under  way.  When  completed, 
the  bottom  of  the  channel  will  have  been 
lowered  by  fi  feet  to  an  elevation  which  Is 
then  controlled  by  the  lock  sUl  height.  This 
project  wiU  yield  sufficient  water  to  permit 
nnrmal  operation  on  the  canal  at  projected 
traffic  levels  only  to  the  end  of  the  century. 
Other  altematlvea  under  consideration  In- 
clude rainm&king,  salt-water  pumping, 
extra  impoundments,  and  lake  water  recir- 
culation schemee.  These  alternatives  require 
extensive  study  since  there  Is  doubt  as  to 
their  acceptability  and  feaslbUlty. 

Nat>igational  aids. — Hazards  of  fog  and 
heavy  rainfall  in  areas  of  restricted  naviga- 
tion result  In  an  annual  average  of  143  days 
Ui  which  shipping  will  experience  delays  due 
to  meteorological  conditions.  Work  Is  in  prog- 
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ress  to  overcome  this  problem  through  evap- 
oration supresslon,  use  of  innovative  light- 
ing techniques,  and  consideration  of  elec- 
tronic aids  such  as  radar. 

Lock  maintenance. — Canal  designers  made 
appropriate  provisions  for  continuing  main- 
tenance. Lock  gates  require  periodic  over- 
haul for  corrosion  prevention,  seal  renewal, 
and  rehlnglng  Gates  were  originally  designed 
with  watertight  compartments  which  pro- 
vide sufficient  buoyancy  to  assist  In  their 
handling.  The  original  maintenance  concept 
for  miter  gate  overhaul  required  that  a  lane 
be  out  of  service  for  about  five  weeks.  In  1920, 
miter  gate  overhauls  were  scheduled  at  4- 
year  Intervals.  The  annual  number  of  lost 
lane  days  for  each  lock  under  this  original 
concept  is  unacceptable  today.  In  recent 
years,  through  careful  engineering  analysts 
and  management  techniques  significant  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  reducing  the  time  nec- 
essary for  a  lock  chamber  to  t>e  out  of  service 
for  overhaul  operations.  Through  the  use  of 
cathodic  protection,  improved  design  of  valve 
slide  bearings,  and  more  efficient  mainte- 
nance techniques,  the  period  between  culvert 
valve  overhauls  has  been  increased  from  four 
years  to  ten  years,  and  the  time  necessary 
to  overhaul  the  machinery  in  one  culvert  de- 
creased from  31  days  to  6  days.  Both  lanes 
remain  In  service  with  single-culvert  opera- 
tion during  these  overhauls.  The  outage 
required  for  overhaul  of  a  pair  of  miter  gates 
has  been  reduced  from  eight  weeks  to  4>.ii 
days. 

Traffic  management  is  another  area  where 
short-term  Improvement  can  be  effective. 
Ship  schedules  were  developed  in  the  early 
days  of  canal  operation  using  pencil  and 
paper.  In  the  early  1960's  a  simple  analog 
computer  consisting  of  nails  driven  in  a 
wooden  frame  with  appropriate  risers  to 
represent  key  control  points  along  the  canal, 
all  connected  by  rubber  bands,  allowed  the 
preparation  of  dally  schedules  of  transits. 
It  works  on  the  principle  of  time-distance 
computations  used  in  planning  troop  move- 
ments and  Is  reliable  and  simple.  Although 
It  Is  nearly  immune  to  human  error.  It  fails 
to  consider  the  many  complicating  factors 
which  Increasingly  affect  canal  capacity. 
Recognizing  the  impossibiUiy  of  maintaining 
ship  schedules  on  a  completely  manual  basis 
as  the  traffic  load  grows,  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  is  now  developing  a  computer - 
assisted,  marine  traffic  control  system.  Thu 
system  is  expected  to  be  operational  In  1975. 
and  will  eliminate  the  posslbiUiy  of  error 
in  assignment  of  pilots,  tugs,  launches,  and 
the  many  other  supporting  activities  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  transit  of  a  ship  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  This  new  system  will  be 
highly  interactive  *-lth  pilots  on  the  bridge. 
n-lth  ship-position  sensors  at  the  locks,  and 
with  the  many  officials  who  dispatch  auxil- 
iary personnel  and  equipment  In  support  uf 
the  transit  operations. 

Communications  and  administration.  An 
improved  communications  system  consisting 
of  a  new  telephone  microwave  link  across  the 
Isthmus,  additional  teletype  circuits,  and  an 
Improved  UHP  pilot  radio  net  will  be  neces- 
sary to  support  the  marine  traffic  control 
system.  Closely  associated  with  computer- 
assisted  scheduling  and  control  is  the  Ship 
Data  Bank  which  maintains  various  data  on 
each  vessel  transiting  the  canal.  Scheduling 
and  planning,  as  well  as  administrative  ac- 
tivity such  as  assessment  of  toll  charges,  are 
greatly  assisted  toy  efficient  retrieval  of  this 
information.  This  system  became  operational 
in  July  1973  and  Is  being  converted  from  a 
batch  process  system  to  an  on-line  system 
for  random  Inquiry. 

Afotit'e  pov:eT. — Improving  canal  capacity 
wlU  require  more  tuga  and  locomotives  to 
assist  ships  through  the  locks  and  restricted 
channels.  The  present  program  will  add  one 
tugboat  to  the  fleet  in  1075  and  In  1979.  One 
ag^lng  lug  will  be  replaced  each  year  from 


1076  to  1978.  The  original  towing  locomo- 
tives, dating  from  1914,  were  replaced  In  the 
lOeO's  by  electric  motive  power.  By  1980,  26 
locomotives  will  have  been  added  to  the  fleet. 

BanA:  atabiUsation.  Earth  and  rock  slides 
can  Interrupt  traffic  at  anytime  Stability  of 
slopes  in  the  Galllard  Cut  has  rem&med  a 
major  challenge  throughout  the  life  of  the 
canal.  An  Investigation  of  bank  stabilization 
was  undertaken  tn  1968  and  will  continue 
for  two  more  years.  Thereafter,  survey  sta- 
tions monltormg  areas  of  the  most  intense 
activity  will  provide  timely  warning  of  hill- 
mass  movement,  thus  permitting  corrective 
action  In  advance  and  avoiding  costly  dis- 
ruptions to  traffic.  When  all  of  the  most  ac- 
tive areas  have  been  Instrumented,  surveil- 
lance should  provide  the  necessary  early 
warning. 

Shiphandting.  The  problems  of  shlphan- 
dllng and  navigation  In  restricted  waters  of 
the  canal  have  Increased  with  Increases  in 
ship  size.  Research  has  revealed  little  In  the 
technical  literature  on  engineering  princi- 
ples involved  in  restricted -water  shlphan- 
dllng. Ships  drawing  the  maximum  draft 
have  only  five  feet  between  their  keels  and 
the  canal  t>ottora  when  at  rest.  In  a  water- 
way SOO  feet  wide,  a  ship  who&e  beam  Is  106 
feet  occupies  a  major  port  of  the  cross- 
sectional  area.  The  rapid  movement  of  water 
displaced  by  a  moving  hull  results  tn  danger- 
ous forces  which  must  be  understood  by  the 
control  pilot  A  better  understanding  of  these 
forces  and  a  reduction  of  their  impact  on  the 
handling  charactensllcs  of  a  transiting  vessel 
are  essential  to  maintenance  of  the  canars 
outstanding  safety  record. 

Port  and  oil-bunkering  facilittes.  Although 
improvements  in  transit  operations  have  the 
highest  priority,  there  are  additional  com- 
peting requirements  to  which  attention  ts 
given.  A  port  for  container- ship  operations 
Is  being  expanded.  A  large  gantry  crane  has 
tieen  in  operation  since  February  1974  m 
the  Balboa  pier  area.  The  container  yard 
storage  area  is  olso  being  expanded.  The  con- 
tainer workload  has  increased  by  35  percent 
during  the  lost  2  years:  it  has  doubled  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years.  Annual  Improvements 
In  oll-bunkerlng  facilities  ore  planned 
through  1982  to  modernize  the  entire  system 
at  both  major  ports  of  the  Canal  Zone.  Mod- 
ernization will  Include  new  hose-handling 
equipment  and  loading  arms,  meters  for  bill- 
ing purposes,  and  replacement  of  underpler 
pipelines. 

Electncity.  The  Canal  Zone  community  has 
an  ever-increasing  requirement  for  electric 
power.  Present  plans  call  for  installation  of 
a  22-MW  gas  turbine  generator  in  1976.  A  new 
high-capacity  steam  turbine  generating  plant 
is  programmed  for  1980. 

Housing  and  service  faciJitiejs.  Fifty  units 
of  family  bousing  are  under  design  for  assign- 
ment to  Company  and  government  employees. 
Roads  and  streets  are  being  widened  and 
modernized.  Co-operative  plans  are  being 
discussed  with  officials  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  for  new.  higher-capacity  highways 
through  the  Canal  Zone.  Improvements  in 
health  care  facilities  have  been  programmed 
to  Include  seismic  protection  for  the  Gorgas 
Hospital,  flreproofing  of  medical  facilities, 
changes  to  the  leprosarium  operated  by  the 
Canal  Zone  Government,  and  improvements 
to  community  health  centers.  ESnployee  serv- 
ices are  to  be  provided  In  the  futiire  from 
modernized  facilities,  such  as  the  new  serv- 
ice center  in  Balboa,  the  new  community 
center  In  Gatun,  and  by  construction  of 
modernized  facilities  such  as  mlnltheaters 
and  retail  stores  in  areas  where  marketing 
surveys  show  Increased  demand.  National 
environmental  protection  laws  are  applicable 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  as  is  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  and  these  laws  are 
responsible  for  many  of  the  past  and  pro- 
posed Improvements.  Active  projects  involve 
better  water  quality,  oil  pollution  control. 
land-based  sewage  treatment  facilities,  and 
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pUnolng  ror  lostallation  ot  marine  sanita- 
tion devices. 

lONG-BANGE    PLANICLNC 

The     Tfiird     Lock9     Project. — Short-term 
plans  and  project  will  p«rmlt  the  canal  to 
grow  from  lis  present  annual  workload  ot  be- 
tween 14.000  and  15,000  transits  to  Its  ulti- 
mate   capacity   of    about    25,000    transits   a 
year.  The  upper  limit  will  vary  because  the 
size  of  ships  to  be  Bccommodaied  aiTects  the 
number  of  ships  at  maximum  capacity.  When 
the  demands  of  world  commerce  exceed  the 
ultimate   capacity  of   the    present   canal,    a 
major   Investment  will  be  required   to  con- 
tinue providing  acceptable  service.  Though 
the  requirement  for  major  change  Is  not  ex- 
pected until  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 
long-range  planning  is  under  way  to  assure 
the   unlntemipted  flow  of  world   shipping, 
Th*  Third   Locks   Project   has  been    under 
consideration  since  pre-World  War  n  days. 
The  concept  wa-s  to  provide  on  alternate  set 
of  locks  on  each  side  of  the  Isthmus  in  case 
of  damage  to  the  regular  locks.  Work  was 
started  in  1939  but  was  suspended  In  1942. 
With  each  session  of  Congress,  new  legisla- 
tion is  introduced  to  authorize  construction 
of  a  third  set  of  locks  and  to  provide  for 
additional    Improvements    m    Gatun    Lake 
channels    and    anchorages.    H.R.    1517.    cur- 
rently   pending    before    the    93rd    Congress, 
would  authorize  completion  of  a  third  lane 
of  locka  with  larger  chambers.  Locks  on  the 
Pacific  side  would  be  relocated  and  an  an- 
chorage established  at   a  terminal   lake   on 
the  Pacific  aide.  Gatun  Lake  would  be  raised 
about  five  feet.  This  project  woiad  increase 
annual    traffic     capacity    to    about    35.000 
transits, 

A  aea-tevel  canal. — A  commission  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson  recommended 
in  1970  that  a  sea-level  canal  be  constructed 
approximately  ten  miles  west  of.  and  gener- 
ally parallel  to.  the  existing  Panama  Canal,* 
with  work  beginning  not  later  than  1985.  As 
an  alternative,  it  was  recommended  that  a 
sea-level  canal  be  constructed  within  the 
Canal  Zone  using  part  of  the  present  canal 
in  the  new  system.  The  sea-level  canal  would 
allow  Increased  annual  capacity  beginning 
at  about  35.000  transits,  with  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  future  expansion. 

Both  of  these  expansion  alternatives  pre- 
sent significant  questions  of  economic,  tech- 
nical, political,  and  environmental  impor- 
tance. While  these  questions  are  far  from 
answered,  attention  Is  being  given  to  In- 
suring continued  passage  of  traffic  under 
favorable  terms  weU  into  the  future. 

Oram   CONSOEaATTONS 

Politicat—FMtxire  reUtlonshlpa  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama  are  at  present  the  subject  of  Inten- 
sive negotiaUons  between  the  two  govern- 
ment*. Quite  clearly,  the  ouU'ome  of  these 
discussions  wUl  be  of  critical  Importance  In 
the  determination  of  the  future  of  the  pres- 
ent canal,  the  dlspoeitlon  of  plans  for  & 
new  canal,  or  a  decision  to  undertake  major 
improvement*. 

Economtc. — Canal  customers  have  en- 
Joyed  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  over  these 
60  years  without  a  unit  price  Increase  In 
tolls.  Worldwide  Inflatlonorv  pressures  and 
generally  Increasing  operating  costs  h*ve  re- 
sulted In  a  recent  proposed  Increase  In  tolls 
of  Just  under  20  percent.  This  proposal  was 
publicly  announced  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  Board  of  Director?  on  December 
5    1974^  '*"*""^  hearings  were  held  on  March 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  Panama  Canal  on  Its  60th  anotvexBary 
faces  problem."!,  but  it  continues  to  be  de- 


pendable and  efficient.  In  20  years  the  traffic 
load  has  tripled  and  traffic  is  moving  faster 
but  the  work  force  has  decreased.  Salaries 
have  escalated,  the  canal  has  continued  to 
p.iy  Its  own  way.  and  for  more  than  half  a 
century  there  has  been  no  change  In  tolls. 
The  Panama  Canal,  completed  and  operated 
by  military  engineers,  remains  a  true  won- 
der of  the  engineering  world. 
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'Set  "A  S«a-Level  Can»l,"  by  Col.  Alex  o 
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Cmal  for  Tomororw."  by  Col.  James  H 
Toroey  [Mi.  Mar.-Apr,  1969|. 


A  Panama  Summary 
(By  John  J.  Kern) 
In  this  sonnet  Keau  ascribes  the  aiscovcry 
of  the  Pacinc  Ocean  to  Ccrtcz.  Although  his 
sonnet  is  a  masterpiece.  Keats  was  butorl- 
cally  Inaccurate  since  It  was  actually  Vasco 
Kufiez  de  Balboa  who  discovered  the  Pacific 
Ocean  m  1513  while  atop  a  mountain  peak 
in  the  Darlen  province  or  eastern  Panama 

EAKLY    CXPLOREES 

Bodrlgo  de  Bastldas  ot  SevUle  discovered 
Panama  m  1601  from  the  Atlantic  side.  Chris- 
topher Columbus  explored  the  area  on  his 
fourth  American  voyage  In  1502.  Surprising- 
ly, within  50  years  of  the  discovery  of  Pana- 
ma, all  of  the  presently  discussed  possible 
canal  routes  across  Central  America  had 
been  Identified,  described,  and  to  a  ceruin 
extent  surveyed.  Alvaro  de  Saavedra  Ceron  a 
cousin  of  Cortez,  drafted  the  first  plan  for 
a  translsthmlan  canal  in  1529.  In  1534 
Charles  V  of  Spain  directed  that  a  survey 
be  made  tor  a  .ihip  canal  between  the  Chagres 
River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

EAHLT  MI5TOBY  OF  aZGtON 

The  Camlno  Real  was  m  use  by  1635  and 
over  It  millions  of  dollars  worth  ot  Peruvian 
and  Mexican  gold  was  transported  tor  ocean 
shipment  to  Spain  The  Panama  area  was 
subsequently  incorporated  Into  the  vice- 
royalty  ot  New  Oranada  of  Spain's  western 
empire.  A  preliminary  Spanish  attempt  to 
construct  a  canal  in  1814  was  Interrupted  by 
a  revolt  of  her  colonies.  Panama  severed  po- 
litical relations  with  Spain  In  IBZl  and 
Joined  with  Colombia  In  the  Republic  of 
Greater  Colombia.  In  1831.  New  Oranada 
became  an  Independent  repubuc  Incorporat- 
ing Panama  as  a  state.  Ten  years  later  Pana- 
ma seceded  from  New  Granada  and  main- 
tained Its  independence  for  thirteen  months. 

tT^tTEO   STATES    INVOLVEMEtTT 

The  1846  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  New  Granada  gave  the  United 
States  a  transportation  concession  across 
the  Isthmus  in  return  for  a  guarantee  to 
protect  the  sovereignty  of  New  Granada 
One  year  later  the  Panama  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  organized,  and  in  1848  gold  was 
discovered  at  Sutlers  Mill  In  California.  This 
event  soon  brought  to  the  Isthmus  a  tidal 
wave  of  immigrants  seeking  a  better  route 
to  the  gold  fields  ot  California  rather  than 
the  arduous  overland  route.  Congress  co- 
operated m  the  same  year  and  authorized 
steamship  lines  from  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  to  Chagres  and  from  Panama  City 
to  California  and  Oregon.  The  economic 
pressure  of  an  emerging  nation  was  begin- 
ning to  be  felt  on  the  Isthmus. 

Dimcultles  again  between  Panama  and 
New  Granada  resulted  In  Panamas  tern- 
porary  secession  In  1853.  In  1856  the  United 
States  Marines  landed  to  protect  the  Panama 
Railroad  during  a  riot.  Thus  began  the  mUl- 
tary   Involvement  ot  the   United  States. 

In  1BS9  a  diplomatic  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Colomla  (which  had 
changed  Its  name  from  New  Oranada  In  1861 1 
provided  tor  the  construction  ot  a  canal  This 
was  rejected  by  the  Colombian  Senate  ThH 
same  year  the  opening  of  the  Suex  Canal 
focused  international  attention  on  a  slmUar 
canal  In  Panama.  The  United  States  Congress 
In  1872.  authorized  appomtment  ot  the  first 
of  many  such  commltteee— The  Interoceanl/- 
Canal  Commission  to  determine  the  most 
practical  route  tor  a  waterway  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  Its  report  recom- 


mended construction  of  a  lock  canal  across 
Nicaragua. 

raENCH    IKVOLVEMTNT 

In  1875  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  the  success- 
ful builder  of  the  Suez  Canal,  proposed  a 
sea-level  canal  at  Panama.  The  Societe  CivUe 
International  du  Canal  In»roceanlque  was 
organized  In  1876  to  make  surveys  and  ex- 
plorations. The  negotiations  In  1878  between 
Luclen  Napoleon  B.TOaparte  Wyse  and  the 
Government  ot  Colombia  tor  a  canal  conces- 
sion, and  subsequent  French  proposals  of  de 
Leplney  tor  a  lock  canal,  resulted  In  counter- 
action by  the  United  Sutes.  On  June  26  1879 
the  United  States  Congress  resolved  that  any 
attempt  of  a  European  power  to  establish  a 
ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  would  be  con- 
sidered -a  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly 
disposition  towards  the  United  States."  Thua 
pontics  and  diplomacy  joined  previous' 
United  States  economic  and  mllltarv  pres- 
sures for  action  in  constructing  a"  canal 
acroas  the  Isthmus  ot  Panama.  Nevertheless 
.n  the  same  year,  the  Compagnle  Unlversein; 
au  Canal  Interoceanique  de  Panama  was  or- 
ganized with  de  Lesseps  as  president.  The  new 
company  ceremoniously  started  digging  a  sea- 
level  canal  on  January  l,  1880.  on  the  Pacific 
Side  ot  the  Isthmus.  Excavation  ot  Culebra 
Cut  was  started  in  ten  days  although  It  was 
not  untu  one  year  later  that  sizable  numbers 
ot  French  construction  gangs  arrived  at 
Colon,  within  five  months,  the  first  deaths 
from  yellow  fever  occurred  among  Canal 
employees.  v-"». 

rxENcH  coxsTaocno.N  mfTictn.TtEs 
In  September  1882,  a  severe  earthquake 
damaged  the  canal  railroad  and  buUdlncs 
J?  P.^i."'^'"'''''  ■•'tnalned  a  problem  and  ui 
May  1885  Colon  was  burned  during  a  Pana- 
manian revolution.  The  failowine  year  the 
status  of  Panama  was  changed  fr.m  Icolom! 
blan  state  to  a  department  governed  by  fed- 
eral appointees  Corporate  dUBcuItles  m- 
STi^^  ='"""  '"*  Compagnle  Universelle. 
PhUlppe  Bunau-VarUla  was  appointed  canal 
engineer  In  1885.  only  to  be  relived  one  y^ 
ater.  Construction  dimcultles  L-icreased  and 
it  became  apparent  that  a  sea-level  ca:,al  was 
mCxk""  ."P*"""'"  °'  ti"^  Freiich  com- 

Xr»  ;J^,'"*-  ■"'"  '""''"  -successful 
receiver^  '■  '""  •'''^"■^^"'  »-'  '"" 
Meanwhile.  Independent  United  States 
efforts  to  buud  a  canal  acro..s  Nicaragua  con- 
mued.  In  1889  the  United  SuSTcon^ss 
whT."?"^"^  ""  """">">  Canal  Coml^ny 
»h  ch  began  an  unsuccessful  four-vear  et- 

mu,.  •r'i^fi"'"-'  °  ■=""■  °«'  ""e  San  Juan 
Sn^nJ^r*  '^^T  """^""O  with  the  sus- 
pension of  work  by  the  French  company  on 
the  Panaina  Canal.  The  latter  company  was 
^^„.f*f  "J  ""  Compagnle  Nuovelle  du 
l-anal  de  Panama,  but  little  progress  was 
S^sUf  r'"",'"  **"  further  h^eSd™ 
w.  h^  '  five-year  revolt  against  Colom- 
bia by  Panaina  In  1898.  v-^'^iu 

ISTHMIAU  CJINAI.  COMMISSION 

Can2l  ^^,  ^;  ""*•  "«  "^^  Isthmian 
McK.ni^T.""''™  '""  "•"*■»  "y  President 
"rSs  th.^,t,"""'"t  *"  P^^'^We  routes 
m>.^  'he  Isthmus.  A  j-ear  later,  this  Com- 
mission determined  from  the  engineering  as- 
muSi^",H\*"l"^°°  "  a^ams^n 

Se  e™^!,?"  '"'°,'"  ">"»"''  '««"■"  With 
the  expectation  of  dlfflcultv  In  acquiring 
the  assets  of  the  French  company  and  oper? 
atlng  rights  m  Panama,  the  ComiSon  «c- 
ominended  the  Nicaragua  route,  to  l^ 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  reversed  Its 
decision  and  favored  adoption  ot  the  Pana- 
ma route  after  the  French  company  reduced 
Its  demands  to  approximate  the  appraisal 
of  Its  assets.  United  States  attention  finally 
settled  on  Panama  as  the  site  of  the  canal. 
The  Compagnle  Nouvelle  then  agreed  to  a 
sale  of  Its  canal  assets  for  840.000.000.  The 
United    States    Congress   promptly    granted 
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broad  powers  to  the  President  to  construct 
tlie  Panama  Canal. 

PANAMANIAN  REVOLT  AND  THE  HAT/BUNAD- 
VAKnXA  TREATY 

On  March  17.  1903.  the  Senate  ratified  the 
Hay-Herran  Treaty  which  would  grant  con- 
struction rights  In  a  canal  zone  in  return 
for  payment  of  810.000.000  to  Colombia  and 
an  annuity  of  S250.000.  This  treaty  was  re- 
jected by  Colombia  on  August  12.  1903.  and  on 
November  3  the  final  Panamlan  revolt 
Bgainst  Colombia  resulted  in  a  declaration 
of  Independence.  Three  days  later  the  new 
Government  of  Panama  was  recognized  by 
the  United  States  and  within  an  additional 
12  days  the  Hay  Bunau-Varllla  Treaty  was 
signed  and  ratified  by  both  sides,  granting 
Onlted  states  occupation  of  the  Canal  Zone 
m  perpetuity  under  similar  financial  terms 
as  originally  offered  to  Colombia  Relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Panama  was 
thus  initiated,  and  assumed  much  of  their 
later  character. 

In  1904  the  French  canal  properties  were 
transferred  to  United  States  ownership  and 
in  November  of  that  year  the  first  American 
construction  effort  began.  Work  was  steadily 
pushed  ahead  for  the  next  decade  and  on 
August  15,  1914.  the  SS  Ancon  transited 
the  canal,  officially  opening  the  waterway  to 
world  conunerce. 

KECCNT    STUDIES 

The  1929  Study.— Several  years  after  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  concern  that 
traffic  demands  would  eventually  exceed 
canal  capacity  led  Congress,  in  19Z9,  to  di- 
rect a  survey  In  Panama  and  Nicaragua  to 
decide  the  feasibility  of  adding  additional 
locks  to  the  existing  canal,  or  of  constructing 
another  canal  at  some  other  location.  The 
United  States  Army  Interoceanlc  Canal  Board 
of  1929-1931  was  created  and  Its  report, 
submitted  In  1931,  proposed  three  long-term 
alternatives:  a  third  set  of  locks  for  the 
existing  canal:  conversion  of  the  existing 
canal  to  sea  level;  or  construction  of  a  new 
lock  canal  In  Nicaragua. 

The  Third  Locks  Project  Study  (1936- 
fWS).— Congress  authorized  the  Governor 
of  the  Panama  Canal  to  study  the  possibili- 
ties of  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  canal. 
The  study  report  revised  a  concept  which 
was  considered  in  the  original  design  of  the 
canal  and  further  revised  m  the  1929  study, 
and  proposed  a  third  set  of  locks  separated 
from  each  of  the  existing  locks.  In  1939  the 
Congress  authorized  Its  construction,  but  the 
project  was  suspended  in  1942  and  has  never 
been  resumed. 

The  1947  Report  —  Congress  again  directed 
the  Governor.  In  late  1946.  to  study  methods 
of  increasing  canal  capacity  and  defenses 
as  well  as  to  consider  other  alternative 
routes.  Thirty  possible  routes  from  Mexico 
to  Colombia  were  Identified  and  numbered. 
The  report  recommended  that  the  existing 
canal  (Route  15)  be  converted  to  a  sea-level 
canal  by  deepening  and  straightening  the 
existing  alignment  along  a  new  route  called 
Route  14. 

19S4-19S0  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Isthmian 
Canal  P/ans.— The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  authorized  this 
study  In  which  recommendations  included 
the  first  mention  of  nuclear  excavation.  The 
report  recommended  planning  for  construc- 
tion of  a  sea-level  canal  using  nuclear  ex- 
cavation along  a  route  outside  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  If  such  plans  were  not  available  to 
unplement  by  the  early  I970's.  the  existing 
canal  was  to  be  converted  to  a  sea-level 
canal. 

1957-1960  Board  o/  CoTLsu/(ants  Study 

Concurrently  with  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee's 
study,  the  Hoiise  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  appointed  a  Board  of 
Consultants  to  prepare  short-  and  long- 
range  Improvement  plans.  The  report  rec- 
ommended that  a  sea-level  conversion  proj- 
ect should  not  be  undertaken  in  the  near 


future,  but  that  the  situation  should  be  re- 
viewed by  1970.  In  the  Interim,  new  studies 
should  continue  on  conventional  and  nu- 
clear construction  methods. 

1964  Isthmian  Canal  srudiea.— This  report 
was  prepared  by  the  president  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  with  the  participation  of  the 
Atomic   Energr   Commission,   the   Corps   of 
Engineers,  and  consultanu.  This  comprehen- 
sive study  summarized  canal  traffic  projec- 
tions and  capacity,  examined  methods  of  Im- 
proving lock  canal  faculties,  provided  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  Third  Locks  Plan  and 
a  modification  of  this  plan  called  the  Termi- 
nal Lakes  Plan,  and  proposed  a  sea-level  canal 
within  the  Canal  Zone.  This  report  also  set 
the  number  of  lockages  per  year  which  could 
be   accommodated   at  about   26,000.  It  also 
examined  the  technical  feasibility  of  using 
nuclear   excavation   on   sea-level    canals    in 
eastern  Panama  and  northwestern  Colombia. 
Interoceanic    Canal     Studies    J970.— This 
Study  Conmiission,  was  required  by  Public 
Law  88-609  of  the  S8th  Congress.  Septem- 
ber 22.  1964.  to  study  the  feasibility  of.  and 
the  most  suitable  site  for.  a  sea-level  canal 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
The  Commission  was  appointed  in  April  1965 
and  presented  Its  report  to  President  Nixon 
on  December  l.  1970.  Concerning  nuclear  ex- 
cavation, the  report  concludes  that  this  tech- 
nology will  not  be  available  because  its  tech- 
nical   feasblllty    and    international    accept- 
abUlty  has  not  been  established.  Using  con- 
ventional construction  means,  a  sea-level  ca- 
nal Is  physically  feasible  and  the  most  suita- 
ble site  is  along  Route  10  In  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  Construction  cost  was  estimated  at 
$3.88  billion  m  1970  dollars.  A  suitable  treaty 
should  be  negotiated  with  Panama,  providing 
for  a  tmtfled  canal  system   (existing  canal 
plus  a  sea-level  canal  on  Route  10)  to  be  op- 
erated and  defended  Jointly  by  the  United 
States  and  Panama.  Construction  should  be 
started  no  later  than  1985. 

PXZSENT   LEGISLATIVE   STATUS 

House  Resolution  1517  pending  before  Con- 
gress and  woxild  authorize  completion  of  a 
third  lane  of  locks.  Beyond  this,  there  is  no 
legislation  pending  which  would  provide  for 
radically  altering  the  existing  canal  or  con- 
structing another  canal  In  some  other  loca- 
tion, Thus,  future  definite  action  will  ap- 
parently depend  on  an  increaee  In  the  pres- 
sure areas  (economic,  military,  political,  and 
diplomatic)  which  originally  combined  to 
result  in  con.siructlon  of  the  present  canal. 


(Memorial  Prom  Committee  for  Continued 
U5.  Control  of  the  Panama  Canal.  1973) 
Panama  Canal:  Sovereicntt  and 
modekhtzation 
To  the  Honorable  Members  of  the  Congrtu 
0/  the  United  States: 
The  undersigned,  who  have  studied  vari- 
ous aspects  Of  InUroceanlc  canal  history  and 
problems,  wish  to  express  their  views: 

(1)  The  report  of  the  interoceanlc  canal 
inquiry,  authorized  under  Public  Law  88- 
609,  headed  by  Robert  B.  Anderson,  recom- 
mending construction  of  a  new  canal  of  so- 
called  sea  level  design  In  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  was  submitted  to  the  President  on 
Decemtwr  1,  1970.  The  proposed  canal,  ini- 
tiaUy  estimated  to  cost  »2. 880, 000.000  exclu- 
sive of  the  costs  of  right  of  way  and  inevita- 
ble indemnity  to  Panama,  would  be  10  miles 
West  of  the  existing  Canal.  This  recommen- 
dation, which  binges  upon  the  surrender  to 
Panama  by  the  United  States  of  all  sovereign 
control  over  the  UB.-owned  Canal  Zone,  has 
rendered  the  entire  canal  situation  so  acute 
and  confused  as  to  require  rigorous  clarifi- 
cation. 

(3)  An  important  new  angle  developed  in 
the  course  of  the  sea  level  inquiry  Is  that  of 
the  Panamls  biota  (fauna  and  flora),  on 
which  subject,  a  symposium  of  recognized 
scientists  was  held  on  March  4.  1971.  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  That  gathering  was 


overwhelmingly  opposed  to  any  sea  level  proj- 
ect because  of  the  biological  dangers  to  ma- 
rine life  Incident  to  the  removal  of  the  fresh 
water  barrier  between  the  Oceans,  now  pro- 
vided by  Gatun  Lake.  Includmg  In  such 
dangers  the  infestation  of  the  Caribbean  Bea 
and  Atlantic  Ocean  with  the  potsonoua  yel- 
low-bellied Pacific  sea  snake  and  the  crown 
of  thorns  starfish. 

(3)  The  construction  by  the  United  State* 
of  the  Panama  Canal  (1904-1914t  was  the 
greatest  Industrial  enterprise  In  history.  Un- 
dertaken as  a  long-range  commitment  by  the 
United  states,  In  fulfillment  of  solemn  treaty 
obligations  (Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901) 
OS  a  "mandate  for  civilization"  In  an  area 
notorious  as  the  pest  hole  of  the  world  and 
as  a  land  of  endemic  revolution,  endless  in- 
trigue and  governmental  Instability  (Flood. 
"Panama:  Land  of  Endemic  Revolution  .  .  ." 
CH..  August  7.  1969).  the  task  was  accom- 
plished In  spite  of  physical  and  health  con- 
ditions that  seemed  Insuperable.  Its  subse- 
quent efflcient  management  and  operation 
on  terms  of  "entire  equality"  with  tolls  that 
are  "Just  and  equitable"  have  won  the  praise 
of  the  world,  particularly  countries  that  use 
the  Canal. 

(4)  Full  sovereign  rights,  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  over  the  Canal 
Zone  territory  and  Canal  were  acquired  by 
treaty  grant  in  perpetuity  from  Panama 
(Hay-Bunau-VarUla  Treaty  of  1903).  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Indemnity  paid  by  the  United 
States  to  Panama  for  the  grant  In  perpetuity 
of  the  Indispensably  necessary  sovereignty 
and  Jurisdiction,  all  privately  owned  land 
and  property  in  the  Zone  were  purchased 
by  the  United  Sutes  from  Individual  own- 
ers; and  Colombia  the  sovereign  of 
the  Isthmus  before  Panama's  independ- 
ence, has  recognized  the  title  to  the  Panama 
Canal  and  Railroad  as  vested  "entirely  and 
absolutely"  in  the  United  States  (Thomson- 
UrrutU  Treaty  of  1914-32).  The  cost  of  ac- 
quiring the  Canal  Zone,  as  of  March  31. 
1964.  totaUed  »I44.S68.571.  m«v-t»E  it  the 
moet  expensive  territorial  extension  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  Because  of  the 
vast  protective  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  the  perpetuity  provisions  In  the  1903 
Treaty  assure  that  Panama  wUl  remain  a 
free  and  Independent  country  In  perpetuity, 
for  these  provisions  bind  the  United  States 
OS  well  as  Panama. 

(8)  The  net  total  investment  by  the  tax- 
payers of  our  country  in  the  Panama  Canal 
enterprise.  Including  Its  defense,  from  1904 
through  June  30.  1971.  was  85.695.745.000; 
which.  If  converted  into  1971  dollars,  would 
be  far  greater.  Except  for  the  grant  by 
Panama  of  full  sovereign  powers  over  the 
Zone  territory,  our  Government  would  never 
have  assumed  the  grave  responsibilities  in- 
volved In  the  construction  of  the  Canal  and 
Its  later  operation,  maintenance,  sanitation, 
protection  and  defense. 

1 6 )  In  1939.  prior  to  the  start  of  World  War 
n.  the  Congress  authorized,  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  «277.000.0OO.  the  construction  of  a 
third  set  of  locks  known  as  the  Third  Locfca 
Project,  then  hailed  as  "the  largest  single 
current  engineering  work  In  the  world."  This 
Project  was  suspended  In  May  1942  because 
of  more  urgent  war  needs,  and  the  total  ex- 
penditures thereon  were  |7a.3?7.405,  mostly 
on  lock  site  excavations  at  Gatun  and  Mira- 
florea.  which  are  still  usable.  Fortunately,  no 
excavation  was  started  at  Pedro  Mlgue'..  The 
prograun  for  the  enlargement  of  Oalllard 
Cut  and  correlated  channel  Improvements, 
started  In  1959.  was  completed  In  1970  at  a 
cost  of  895.000.000.  These  two  works  together 
represent  an  expenditure  of  more  than  8171.- 
OOO.OOO  toward  the  major  modernization  of 
the  existing  Panama  Canal.  Under  current 
treaty  provisions  Panama  has  proclaimed 
that  the  word  "maintenance"  In  the  treaty 
permiu  "expansion  and  new  construction" 
for  the  existing  Canal  (C.R..  July  34, 1939) . 
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(7>  AS  tbe  result  of  canal  operations  In  the 
crucial  period  ot  World  War  U,  there  was 
de7eloped  In  the  Panama  Canal  organization 
the  first  comprebenBlve  proposal  for  the 
major  operational  Improvement  and  Increase 
of  capacity  of  the  Canal  aa  derived  from 
actual  marine  experience,  known  aa  the 
Terminal  Lake — Third  Locks  Plan.  This  con- 
ception included  provisions  for  the  follow- 
ing; 

( 1 1  Elimination  of  the  bottleneck  Pedro 
Miguel  Locks. 

(2)  Consolidation  of  all  Pacific  Locks 
South  of  Mlraflores. 

(3)  Railing  the  Gatun  Lake  water  level  to 
Ita optimum  height  (about  92') 

(4)  Construction  of  one  set  of  larger  locks. 

(5)  Creation  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
Canal  of  a  suznmlt-leve)  terminal  lake  an- 
chorage for  use  as  a  traffic  reservoir  to  ctare- 
spond  with  the  layout  at  the  Atlantic  end. 
which  would  Improve  marine  operations  by 
eliminating  lockage  surges  Ln  Oalllard  Cut. 
mitigate  the  effect  of  fog  on  Canal  capacity, 
reduce  transit  lime,  diminish  the  number  of 
accidents,  and  simplify  the  management  of 
the  Canal. 

( 8 1  Competent,  experienced  engineers  have 
officially  reported  that  all  "engineering  con- 
siderations which  are  associated  with  the 
plan  are  favorable  to  It."  Moreover,  such  a 
solution : 

( 1 )  Enables  the  maximum  utilization  of  all 
work  so  far  accomplished  on  the  Panama 
Canal,  Including  that  on  the  suspended 
Third  Locks  Project. 

(2)  Avoids  the  danger  of  disastrous  slides. 

(3)  Provides  the  best  operational  canal 
practicable  of  achievement  with  the  certainty 
of  success. 

(4)  Preserves  and  Increases  the  existing 
economy  of  Panama. 

(5)  Avoids  Inevitable  Panamanian  de- 
mands for  damages  that  would  be  Involved 
In  the  proposed  sea  level  project. 

(8)  Averts  the  danger  of  a  potential  bio- 
logical catastrophe  with  International  re- 
perciasions  that  recognized  scientists  fear 
might  be  caused  by  constructing  a  salt  water 
channel  between  the  Oceana. 

(7)  Can  be  constructed  at  "comparatively 
low  cost  ■'  and  being  "an  enlargement  of 
existing  faculties'*  without  requiring  addi- 
tional "lands  and  waters"  avoids  the  necessity 
for  a  new  canal  treaty  with  Panama. 

(9t  All  of  these  facts  are  elemental  con- 
siderations from  both  U.S.  national  and  In- 
ternational viewpoints  and  cannot  be 
Ignored,  especially  the  diplomatic  and  treaty 
aspects.  In  connection  with  the  latter.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  original  Third  Locks 
Project,  being  only  a  modification  of  the 
existing  Canal,  and  wholly  within  the  Canal 
Zone,  did  not  require  a  new  treaty  with 
Panama.  Nor.  as  previously  stated,  would  the 
Terminal  Lake — Third  Locks  Plan  require  a 
new  treaty.  These  are  paramoxmt  factors  in 
the  overall  equation. 

(10)  In  contrast,  the  persistently  advo- 
cated and  strenuously  propa^ndtsed  Sea- 
Level  Project  at  Panama,  initially  estimated 
In  1970  to  cost  $2,880,000,000.  exclusive  of 
the  costs  of  right  of  way  and  Indemnity  to 
Panama,  has  long  been  a  -hardy  perennial." 
according  to  former  Governor  Jay  J.  Morrow. 
It  seems  that  no  matter  how  often  the  Im- 
possibility of  realizing  any  such  proposal 
within  practicable  limits  of  cost  and  time 
Is  demonstrated,  there  will  always  be  some- 
one to  argue  for  It:  and  this,  despite  the 
economic,  engineering,  operational,  marine 
biological  and  navigational  superiority  of  the 
T>rmlnal  Lake  solution.  Moreover,  any  sea- 
level  project,  whether  In  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone 
territory  or  elsewhere.  wUl  require  a  new 
treaty  or  treaties  with  the  countries  Involved 
m  order  to  fix  the  specific  conditions  for  Its 
construction;  and  this  would  Involve  a  huge 
Indemnity  and  a  greatly  increased  annuity 
that  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
construcUon   and   reflected   in   tolls,   or   be 


wholly  borne  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
states. 

Ill)  Starting  *ith  the  1936-39  Treaty  with 
Panama,  there  has  been  a  sustained  erosion 
of  United  States  rights,  power,  and  authority 
on  the  Isthmus,  culminating  In  the  reopen- 
ing In  1971  of  negotiations  for  a  proposed 
new  canal  treaty  or  treaties  that  would: 

(1)  Surrender  United  States  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama; 

(2)  Make  that  weak,  technologically  primi- 
tive and  unst&ble  country  a  senior  partner  In 
the  management  and  defense  of  the  Canai; 

(3)  Ultimately  give  to  Panama  not  only 
the  exlstmg  Canal,  but  also  any  new  one  con- 
structed In  Panama  to  replace  It,  all  without 
any  compensation  whatever  and  all  In 
derogation  of  Article  IV,  Section  3.  Clause  2 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  This  Clause  vests 
the  power  to  dispose  of  territory  and  other 
property  of  the  United  States  In  the  entire 
Congress  (House  and  Senate)  and  not  In  the 
treaty -making  power  of  our  Government 
(President  and  Senate) — a  Constitutional 
provision  observed  in  the  1955  Treaty  with 
Panama. 

(12)  It  Is  clear  from  the  conduct  of  our 
Panama  Canal  policy  over  many  years  that 
policy-making  elements  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  In  direct  violation  of  the  Indi- 
cated Constitutional  provision,  have  been, 
and  are  yet.  engaged  In  efforts  which  wUl 
have  the  effect  of  diluting  or  even  repudiat- 
ing entirely  the  sovereign  rights,  power  and 
authority  of  the  Umted  States  with  respect 
to  the  Canal  and  of  dissipating  the  vast  in- 
vestment of  the  United  States  In  the  Panama 
Canal  project.  Such  actions  would  eventually 
and  Inevitably  permit  the  domination  of  this 
strategic  waterway  by  a  potentially  hostile 
power  that  now  indirectly  controls  the  Suez 
Canal.  That  Canal,  under  sucb  domination, 
ceased  to  operate  In  1967  with  vast  conse- 
quences of  evil  to  world  trade. 

(13t  Extensive  debates  In  the  Congress 
over  the  past  decade  have  clarified  and 
narrowed  the  key  canal  Issues  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Retention  by  the  United  States  of  Ita 
undiluted  and  Indispensable  sovereign  rights. 
power  and  authority  over  the  Canal  Zone 
territory  and  Canal  as  provided  by  existing 
treaties; 

(2)  The  major  modernization  of  the  exist- 
ing Panama  Canal  as  provided  for  In  the 
Terminal  Lake— Third  Locks  Plan. 

Unfortunately,  these  efforts  have  been 
complicated  by  the  agitation  of  Panamanian 
extremists,  aided  and  abetted  by  Irresponsible 
elements  in  the  United  States,  aiming  at 
ceding  to  Panama  complete  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone  and  eventually,  the  owner- 
ship of  the  existing  Canal  and  any  future 
canal  In  the  Zone  or  In  Panama  that  might 
be  buUt  by  the  United  States  to  replace  It. 

(14)  In  the  Ist  Session  of  the  93rd  Con- 
gress Identical  bills  were  Introduced  in  both 
House  and  Senate  to  provide  for  the  major 
Increase  of  capacity  and  operational  Improve- 
ment of  the  existing  Panama  Canal  by 
modifying  the  authorized  Third  Locks  Proj- 
ect to  embody  the  principles  of  the  previ- 
ously mentioned  Terminal  Lake  solution. 
which  competent  authorities  considered 
would  supply  the  best  operational  canal  prac- 
ticable of  achievement,  and  at  least  cost  with- 
out treaty  involvement. 

(15)  Starting  in  January  1973.  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  sponsored  resolutions  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  United  States  should 
maintain  and  protect  Its  sovereign  rights 
and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  en- 
terprise. Including  the  Canal  Zone,  and  not 
surrender  any  of  Its  powers  to  any  other  na- 
tion or  to  any  International  organization  In 
derogation  of  present  treaty  provisions. 

(16)  The  Panama  Canal  is  a  priceless  as- 
set of  the  United  States,  essential  for  Inter- 
oceanlc  commerce  and  Hemispheric  security. 
The  recent  efforts  to  wrest  its  control  from 


the  United  States  trace  back  to  the  1917 
Communist  Revolution  and  conform  to  long 
range  Soviet  policy  of  gaining  domination 
over  key  water  routes  as  In  Cuba,  which 
fUnks  the  Atlantic  approach  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  as  was  accomplished  In  the  case 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  the  Soviet  Union 
now  wishes  opened  in  connection  with  its 
naval  building  In  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
and  Indian  Ocean.  Thus,  the  real  Issue  at 
Panama,  dramatized  by  the  Communist  take 
over  of  strategically  located  Cuba  and  Chile, 
Is  not  United  States  control  versus  Panaman- 
ian but  continued  United  States  sovereignty 
versus  Soviet  control.  This  U  the  Issue  that 
should  be  debated  In  Congress,  especially  In 
the  Senate.  Panama  is  a  small,  weak  country 
occupying  a  strategic  geographical  position 
that  Is  the  objective  of  predatory  power,  re- 
qtilrlng  the  presence  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Isthmus  In  the  interest  of  Hemi- 
spheric security  and  international  order. 

(17)  In  view  of  all  the  foregoing,  the  un- 
dersigned urge  prompt  action  as  follows: 

(1)  Adoption  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  pending  Canal  Zone  sovereignty  reso- 
lutions and. 

(21  Enactment  by  the  Congress  of  pending 
measures  for  the  major  modernization  of  the 
exUtlng  Panama  Canal. 

To  these  ends,  we  respectfully  tirge  that 
hearings  be  promptly  held  on  the  Indicated 
measure  and  that  Congressional  policy 
thereon  be  determined  for  early  prosecution 
of  the  vital  work  of  modernizing  the  Panama 
Canal,  now  approaching  saturation  of 
capacity. 

Signed  by: 
Dr.  Karl  Brandt.  Palo  Alto.  Calif..  Econo- 
mist.   Hoover    Institute.    Stanford.    Former 
Chairman,  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors. 

Comdr.  Homer  Brett.  Jr..  Chevy  Chase,  Md.. 
Former  Intelligence  Offlcer.  Caribbean  area. 
Hon.   Ellis  O.  Briggs.  Hanover.  NJB..   U.S. 
Ambassador  (retired)  and  Author. 

Dr.  John  C.  Briggs,  Tampa.  Fla..  Professor 
of  Biology.  University  of  South  Florida. 

William  B.  Collier,  Santa  Barbara.  Calif., 
Business  Executive  with  Engineering  and 
Naval  Experience 

Lt.  Gen.  Pedro  A.  del  Valle.  Annapolis.  Md.. 
Intelligence  Analyst.  Former  Commanding 
General.  1st  Marine  Dlv. 

Herman  H.  Dlnsmore,  New  York,  N.Y.. 
Former  Associate  Foreign  Editor.  New  York 
Times,  Editorialist. 

Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  Alexandria.  Va.. 
Professor  of  Economics.  Georgetown  Univ. 

Dr.  Donald  Dozer.  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.. 
Historian.  University  of  California.  Santa 
Barbara.  Authority  on  Latin  America. 

Lt.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker.  Washington,  DC. 
Former  Commander-in-Chief,  Allied  Air 
Forces.  Mediterranean.  Analyst  and  Com- 
mentator on  National  Security  Questions. 

K.  V.  Hoffman.  Richmond,  Va.,  Editor  and 
Author. 

Dr.  Walter  D.  Jacobs.  College  Park.  Md.. 
Professor  of  Government  and  Politics,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland. 

William  R.  Joyce,  Jr.,  J.D..  Washington, 
D.C.,  Lawyer. 

MaJ.  Gen,  Thomas  A.  Lane.  McLean,  Va.. 
Engineer  and  Author. 

Edwin  J.  B.  Lewis.  Washington.  DC-.  Pro- 
fessor of  Accounting,  George  Washington 
University,  Past  President.  Panama  Canal 
Society  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Leonard  B.  Loeb.  Berkeley.  Calif,.  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  ( Emeritus  1,  University  of 
California. 

William  Loeb.  Manchester.  N.H..  Publisher 
and  Author. 

Lt.  Col.  Matthew  P.  McKeon,  Springfield. 
Va.,  Intelligence  Analyst.  Editor  and  Author. 
Dr.  Howard  A.  Meyerhoff.  Tulsa.  Okla.. 
Consulting  Geologist,  Formerly  Head  of  De- 
partment of  Geology,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Richard  B.  O'Keeffe,  Fairfax.  Va..  Asst.  Dlr. 
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of  Library,  George  Mason  University,  Research 
Consultant  on  Panama  Canal,  The  American 
Legion. 

Capt.  C.  H.  Schlldhauer.  Owlngs  Mills.  Md., 
Aviation  Executive. 

V.  Adm.  T.  G.  W.  Settle.  Washington.  D.C. 
Former  Commander,  Amphibious  Forces 
Pacific. 

Jon  P.  Speller,  New  York,  N.Y..  Author  and 
Editor. 

Harold  Lord  Varney.  New  York.  N.Y..  Presi- 
dent, Committee  on  Pan  American  Policy. 
New  York,  Authority  on  Latin  American 
Policy,  Editor. 

Capt.  Franz  O.  WlUenbucher.  Bethesda. 
Md,.  Lawyer  and  Executive. 

Dr.  Francis  G.  Wilson.  Washington.  D.C. 
Professor  of  Political  Science  (Emeritus), 
University  of  Illinois.  Author  and  Editor. 

Institutions  are  listed  for  Identification 
purposes  only. 

Panama  Canal  Pilots  Association, 

Washington.  D.C..  October  26. 1973. 
Re    Panama    Canal — Third    Locks -Terminal 

Lake  Plan. 

Deak  Concrsssman:  The  Panama  Canal 
Pilots  Association  strongly  supports  the 
Thurmond-Flood  bills  regarding  major  mod- 
ernization of  the  Panama  Canal. 

We  have  given  much  thought  and  study 
to  this  matter.  Furthermore.  In  our  work  of 
transiting  vessels  through  the  Canal  we  con- 
stantly observe  the  operations  and  are.  of 
course,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  physi- 
cal features  of  the  Canal. 

The  original  engineering  and  construction 
were  magnificent.  The  engineers  Involved 
were  very  farseeing  and  the  Canal  has  essen- 
tially met  the  needs  of  world  shipping  for 
over  60  years.  However,  time  and  progress  are 
fast  catching  up  with  and  will  soon  over- 
whelm the  Panama  Canal  as  now  structured. 

Attached  hereto,  is  a  copy  of  a  Resolution 
which  was  passed  unanimously  at  a  very 
well  attended  General  Meetmg  of  our  As- 
sociation held  on  October  15,  1973. 

We  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  support 
the  Thurmond -Flood  bills. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Capt.  W.  H.  Vantine. 

President. 
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capacity  for  larger  vessels,  greater  tranalt 
capacity,  and  eliminate  the  Pedro  Miguel 
bottleneck  locks;  and 

Wbereas.  the  plan  provided  for  in  these 
bills  would  preserve  the  existing  fresh  water 
barrier  between  the  oceans  and  thus  con- 
tinue to  protect  them  from  the  biological 
hazards  feared  by  respected  sclentlsta  In  any 
sea  level  undertaking;  and 

Whereas,  responsible  organizations  and  In- 
formed experts  oppose  the  construction  of 
any  sea  level  canal  as  needlessly  expensive, 
diplomatically  hazardous,  ecologically  dan- 
gerous and  less  satisfactory  operationally 
than  the  existing  canal;  now  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved,  by  the  Panama  Canal  PUoto  As- 
sociation that  It  supports  the  Terminal  Lake- 
Third  Lock  solution  as  provided  In  the  Thur- 
mond-Plood  bills;  and 

Resolved,  that  the  Panama  Canal  Pilots  As- 
sociation urges  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone  to  use  the  full  force  of  his  office  to  sup- 
port prompt  enactment  ot  the  pending  legis- 
lation for  major  canal  modernization;   and 

Resolved,  that  the  Panama  Canal  Pilots  As- 
sociation opposes  the  construction  of  a  new 
canal  of  so-called  sea  level  design;  and 

Resolved,  that  the  Panama  Canal  Pilots  As- 
sociation directs  that  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  following: 

President  ot  the  United  States. 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Secretary  of  Defense. 

Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Secretary  ot  the  Navy. 

All  Member--  of  the  Congress. 

Leading  Marine  Organizations  and  Periodi- 
cals. 

American  Society  ot  civil  Engineers. 

Society  ot  American  Military  Engineers 

American  Legion. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Capt.  w.  H.  VANTna. 
President,  Panomo  Canal  Pflots  AasodatUm. 


not  self-executing:  that  is,  once  the 
treaty  is  ratified  enabling  legislation  will 
have  to  be  enacted  by  Congress  pursuant 
to  article  V  of  the  convention.  It  is  clear 
that  Implementing  legislation  would  deal 
with  the  possibility  of  such  problems  by 
reserving  to  the  States  the  right  to  pros- 
ecute and  punish  as  homicide  those  acts 
described  in  the  accords.  In  such  a  case. 
Federal  charges  of  genocide  would  be 
brought  only  when  the  intent  was  clear: 
when  the  Intent  was  not  clear  prudent 
prosecution  would  dictate  that  indict- 
ment be  sought  under  State  laws. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  the  problem  of 
administrative  confusion  over  the  ap- 
propriate jurisdiction  for  genocide  and 
related  crimes  is  really  no  problem  at  all 
and  I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
treaty  as  soon  as  possible. 


Panama  Canal  Major  Moderniz.\tion 

OcToacR  15,  1973 
Whereas,  since  1914  the  pilots  of  the 
Panama  Canal  have  accumulated  a  vast 
knowledge  concerning  its  marine  operations 
through  thousands  of  transits  on  all  types  of 
vessels;  and 

Whereas,  during  World  War  11  extensl\'e 
studies  In  the  Canal  organization  ot  marine 
operations  conclusively  established  the  loca- 
tion of  the  bottleneck  at  Pedro  Miguel  Locks 
in  the  south  end  ot  OalUard  Cut  as  the 
fundamental  operational  error  In  construct- 
ing the  Canal;  and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  those  World  War 
II  studies,  there  wa-,  developed  m  the  Canal 
organization  and  approved  by  a  committee  of 
our  most  distinguished  senior  pilots  what  Is 
now  known  as  the  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locks  Plan;  and 

Whereas,  this  plan  has  been  consistently 
recognized  by  varloua  responsible  Independ- 
ent navigation  Interests  as  providing  the  best 
operational  canal  practicable  of  achieve- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  more  than  $171,000,000  has  been 
expended  toward  the  major  modernization  ot 
the  Canal.  «7e.357,405  on  the  suspended 
Third  Locks  Project  and  some  (95,000.000  on 
the  enlargement  of  Oalllard  Cut;  and 

Whereas,  th-  several  Items  In  the  1969  Im- 
provement Program  tor  the  Panama  Canal 
though  Important,  are  non-basic  In  charac- 
ter and  no  solution  tor  the  Canal's  major 
marine  operational  problems;  and 

Whereas,  the  Thurmond-Piood  bills  tor  the 
major  modernization  ot  the  Canal  now  be- 
fore the  Congresa  will  provide  Increased  lock 


THE  GENCX:iDE  CONVENTION  AND 
ADMINISTRATTVE  CONFUSION 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  pe- 
rennial criticism  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention is  that  it  would  adversely  affect 
the  administration  of  criminal  Justice  by 
allowing  a  confusion  of  Jurisdictions  tor 
crimes  of  homicide,  kidnaping,  and  as- 
sault and  battery. 

This  criticism  contends  that  there 
could  tie  no  clear  initial  assumption  of 
whether  a  crime  was  committed  with 
"genocidal  intent"  and  therefore,  because 
of  the  Convention  Accords,  should  be 
tried  in  the  Federal  courts  or  whether  it 
was  committed  without  such  intent  and 
is  therefore  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  State.  A  typical  case  offered  by  the 
proponents  of  this  criticism  is  where  a 
man  who  has  committed  several  atro- 
cious homicides  and  Is  tried  in  a  Fed- 
eral coiu-t  for  genocide.  The  court  acquits 
on  the  basis  that  there  was  no  genocidal 
intent.  The  State  court  is  unable  to  bring 
charges  against  the  accused  because  of 
the  constitutional  prohibition  against 
double  jeopardy  and  the  murderer  is 
freed  because  of  the  initial  mistake  in 
assigning  Jurisdiction. 

This  criticism  is  faulty  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  double 
Jeopardy  clause  prohibits  consecutive 
Federal  and  State  trials  for  genocide  and 
homicide  since  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  is  to  make  gen- 
ocide a  separate  and  distinct  crime. 

Second,  this  criticism  overstates  the 
likelihood  of  jurisdictional  confusion.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  convention  Is 


WILBUR  COHEN  ON  HEW 
APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr.  RmiCOFF.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  complex  budgets  this  Congress 
must  consider  is  that  which  Involves 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  There 
are  few  people  in  this  country  who  truly 
understand  what  is  going  on  in  that 
giant  Department. 

One  of  them  is  Wilbur  Cohen.  WUbur 
worker  in  the  Social  Securitv  Admin- 
istration from  1935  to  1956.  He  helped 
develop  our  social  security  system 
When  I  was  Secretary  of  HEW  he  served 
as  Assistant  Secretary  for  legislation  and 
continued  in  that  post  imtil  1965  when 
he  became  Undersecretarj'.  In  1969  he 
distinguished  himself  as  Secretary. 

Wilbur  Cohen  still  plays  a  mo.'-t  active 
role  in  the  HEW  appropriations  process 
and  his  insight  is  most  valuable. 

Today  he  appeared  before  the  HEW 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  which  is 
so  ably  chaired  by  the  seruor  Senator 
from  Washington  iMr.  Magndson)  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  WUbur 
Cohens  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Needed  Cbakces  in   HEW  APPaopiunoKs 

I  By  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  •! 
I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  your  dis- 
tinguished Subcommittee  to  give  my  com- 
ments on  the  appropriations  to  H.E.W.  and 
the  programs  and  policies  ot  the  Department 

GENERAt    OSSEXVATIOKS 

Th"e  Presidents  Budget  proposals  tor  the 
Department  ot  HEW.  for  the  fiscal  rear 
1974-75.  In  my  opinion,  are.  on  the  whole. 
Inadequate,  unfortunate,  undesirable  and 
tragic  for  the  future  of  our  country. 

The  House  has  made  a  number  ot' signifi- 
cant Improvement*  The  appeal  of  Housf 
actions  by  the  Department  Is.  on  the  whole, 
not  a  very  constructive  or  progressive  set  ot 
recommendations  with  a  tew  exceptions.  I 
hope  this  dlstlng\ilshed  Subcommittee  will 

•Presently  Professor  of  Education  and 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  and  Profes- 
sor ot  Public  Welfare  Administration.  School 
of  Social  Work.  The  University  ot  Michigan; 
Co-Chalrman.  Institute  ot  Oeronlxilogy.  Unl- 
versltv  ot  MIchlgan-Wayne  State  University; 
Presldent-EIect.  American  Public  Welfare  As- 
sociation; Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare.  1989-89;  Under-Secretary.  1965- 
68;  Assistant  Secretary  tor  Legislation,  1961- 
66;  Social  Security  Administration.  1935-56. 
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build  upon  the  House  action  and  take  a 
vigorous.  Independent  review  of  a  number 
of  items  and  revise  the  House  action  accord- 
ingly. 

I  should  like  to  recall  that  as  Under-Secre- 
t&ry  during  1965-68,  I  was  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  review  of  four  budgets  of 
HE.W.  (1966-67-68-69)  and  I  had  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  submission  of  a 
fiftb  budget  (1970).  t  have  attempted  to 
follow  the  budgets  since  then  but,  of  course. 
I  do  not  have  as  Intimate  knowledge  of 
present  Items  as  I  did  Ave  years  ago.  I  pre- 
sent my  views  today  with  the  recognition  that 
I  may  not  be  In  possession  of  all  of  the  facts. 
I  will  try  to  limit  my  comments  and  recom- 
mendations to  tho&e  policy  questions  which 
are  appropriate  for  public  discussion  and 
your  Subcommittee's  decision, 

HEALTH     PEHSONKEL    AND    NATIOKAL     HEALTH 
mSXJRAHCZ 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  H.E.W. 
have  taken  a  strong  position  for  the  early 
adoption  of  a  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram. I  wish  to  compliment  them  on  their 
support  for  this  important  objective.  I  also 
wish  to  compliment  and  support  them  on 
the  broad  scope  of  medical  coverage  in  the 
Administration  proposal.  The  scope  of  cover- 
age in  the  Administration  bill  is  almost 
Identical  with  those  in  the  Kennedy  bill  and 
the  Kennedy-Mansfleld-MlUs  bill.  Both  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  and  Chairman  Mills  have  In- 
dicated their  willingness  to  arrive  at  an 
accommodation  with  the  Administration. 
Consequently,  I  assume  that  national  health 
Insurance  legislation  of  some  kind  wiu  be- 
come a  reality  within  the  next  12  to  24 
months. 

The  adoption  of  any  national  health  in- 
surance legislation  Is  a  major  step  which  re- 
quires planning  and  preparation  equal  to 
that  of  the  nation  and  Qeneral  Elsenhower's 
planning  for  D  Day  In  1944  Essential  to  any 
such  plans  ts  the  development  of  the  neces- 
sary trained  manpower  and  womanpower  to 
deliver  the  services.  Moreover,  it  will  take  a 
number  of  years  to  develop  the  necessary 
personnel  and  have  them  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time  with  the  right  skills. 

I  find  It  strange  that,  on  the  one  hand  the 
Administration  should  be  proposing  and 
urging  a  broad-gauged  940  billion  a  year 
national  health  insurance  plan,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Administration  haa  not 
funded  adequately  the  existing  and  proposed 
legislation  for  the  training  of  health  per- 
sonnel- 

Therefore.  I  commend.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
your  Subcommittee  look  at  every  health  per- 
sonnel Item  In  the  pending  bill  and  Increase 
the  funds  for  training  of  health  personnel. 
I  shall  Identify  a  few  of  the  areas  with  which 
I  have  a  familiarity  and  concern. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  maternal  and  child 
health. 

StATERN&X.  AND   CHZLO   HEALTH 

Any  national  health  Insurance  program 
must — and.  in  my  opinion,  will — provide 
comprehensive  health  services  to  children. 
Including  prenatal  and  postnatal  services, 
family  planning  and  nutrition  services,  and 
some  dental  services.  We  should  prepare  for 
this  eventuality  by  expanding  the  training 
of  the  necessao'  professional,  paraprofes- 
sional  and  supporting  staff.  We  should  be 
experimenting  with  methods  to  deliver  care 
In  an  effective,  efficient  and  compassionate 
manner.  We  should  be  extending  maternal 
and  child  health  services  In  areas  where 
these  services  do  not  now  adequately  exist. 

The  present  authorization  for  maternal 
and  child  health  services  Budget  request  waa 
$265  million.  The  House  allowance  was  ap- 
proximately vaSft  million  with  which  the  De- 
partment concurs- 

I  recommend  you  appropriate  t350  million 
for  1975.  an  Increase  of  $85  million.  I  sug- 
gest that  $14  million  of  this  he  for  grants  to 


states,  an  additional  91  million  for  Sudden 
Infant  Death  Syndrome  information  dis- 
semination, and  the  remaining  $60  million 
addition  for  training  of  personnel. 

CHILD  WZLTAMX  SERVICES 

The  Budget  request  for  child  welfare  serv* 
tees  Is  $46  million — $1.5  million  below  the 
1974  expenditure  level.  The  House  allowed 
$47.5  million.  This,  however.  Is  stUl  $2.5  mil- 
lion below  the  $50  million  appropriated  for 
1974.  In  view  of  inflation.  I  recommend  at 
least  $55  million. 

CHIEF   OF  THE   CBUJHIEN'a   StniEAU 

In  connection  with  this  Item  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  the  Department  has  not 
had  a  recognized  national  leader  as  Chief 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  for  nearly  two 
years.  This  la  a  tragic  mistake.  The  precipi- 
tate flnng  of  the  Chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  in  1969  was  the  beginning  of  the 
difficulty.  No  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau from  1912  to  1969 — 57  years — was  ever 
terminated  in  a  change  of  Administration 
untU  1969! 

KATIOHAL  ZNSTTrDTES   OF   HEALTH 

The  research  training  program  of  N.IJI. 
was  funded  at  $168  mUHon  in  1973.  The 
President's  request  was  for  $122  million — a 
drop  of  $46  mUlton.  The  House  has  allowed 
$147  million.  After  careful  study  I  recom- 
mend  $300  million  which  would  Just  restore 
this  Item  to  the  1973  level  taking  Into  ac- 
count Inflation. 

I  have  also  reviewed  the  Items  for  each  of 
the  ten  Institutes,  the  research  resources 
Item,  and  Fogarty  Center.  I  suggest  the  Sen- 
ate Increase  the  House  allowance  by  about 
$300mUUoD — about  17^0. 

For  Instance,  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development 
should  be  Increased  by  about  $13  mlllton: 
the  National  Eye  Institute,  about  $10  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  various  programs  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  ore  inter-re- 
lated.  No  one  knows  whether  the  cure  for 
cancer,  arthritis,  cystic  fibrosis  or  multiple 
sclerosis  wUI  originate  In  a  grant  in  the 
Institute  In  which  the  grant  was  assigned 
by  law  or  by  chance  In  another  place.  I 
suggest  you  give  the  Director  of  N.I.H.  the  au- 
thority to  trotisfer  up  to  1  %  of  any  amount 
appropriated  to  any  one  Item  but  not  to 
exceed  an  increase  of  more  than  2^^  In 
any  appropriation  Item. 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY    OP    MEDICINE 

I  especially  wish  to  speak  about  the  need 
for  expansion  of  the  wonderful  work  being 
undertaken  by  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine. I  helped  establish  the  Lister  Hill  Cen- 
ter of  which  I  am  very  proud.  I  believe  an- 
other $2S  million  Is  warranted  to  carry  out 
the  proposals. 

NATIONAL    HEALTH    SERVICE   COOPS 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps  has 
been  of  great  value.  The  Budget  request  Is 
for  about  $9  million-  I  recommend  $15  mil- 
lion to  enable  this  program  to  expand. 

FAMILY    PLANNING    SERVICES 

The  1973  figure  for  this  Item  Is  $131  mil- 
lion and  the  Budget  request  for  1975  is  $100 
million — about  $30  million  below  the  figure 
of  two  years  ago.  Taking  into  account  Infla- 
tion. I  think  about  $33  million  additional 
above  the  Budget  request  is  desirable  for  this 
etreciive  and   well-accepted  program. 

EMERGENCY    MEDICAL    SERVICES 

The  House  allowance  Is  $10  million  above 
the  Buflget  request  of  $27  mlllton.  I  urge  you 
to  reject  the  Department's  appeal  and  accept 
the  House  allowance. 

VENEREAL    DISEASE 

Venereal  disease  is  a  tremendous  problem. 
I  would  Increase  the  House  allowance  from 
$26  million  to  $32  million. 


HEALTH    RESOURCES   AND   FACILITIES 

The  authorizing  legislation  for  the  health 
resources  and  facilities  has  not  yet  become 
law.  The  Budget  request  for  1975  Is  $456  8 
million.  This  compares  with  $1,246,489  mil- 
lion for  1973.  I  suggest  $1.5  billion  which  is 
the  1973  level  plus  an  adjustment  of  2&'h 
for  Inflation. 

OLDER    AMERICANS    ACT 

I  am  the  Co-Chalrman  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Institute  of  Oerontology  of  The 
University  of  Michigan -Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity. In  this  capacity  I  follow  closely  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Administration  on  Aging  and 
the  Administration  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

Based  upon  my  review  of  the  situation,  I 
recommend  the  following  (in  mUlloos) : 
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I  also  urge  that  the  amount  appropriated 
for  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  be  increased  from  $1,760,- 
000  to  $2  million,  and  the  amount  for  Com- 
munity Service  Employment  from  $10  mil- 
lion to  $40  million. 

NATIONAL   INSTITUE    ON   AGXNG 

Public  Law  93-396.  approved  May  31,  1974. 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Institute  on  Aging.  I  urge  you  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Director  of  N.I.H.  to  transfer  from  any  other 
Institute  the  appropriate  amounts  and  proj- 
ects he  deems  relevant  to  the  NJ.A.*6  re- 
sponsibilities so  that  the  NJA.  may  be 
promptly  established.  The  Secretary  should 
have  similar  authority  for  other  units  In 
the  Department. 

LCBRART    PROGRAU8 

As  a  long-time  supporter  of  the  federal 
library  programs  and  a  library  user,  I  urge 
this  Subcommittee  to  continue  funding 
them.  I  am  referring  to  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  (Aid  to  Public  Li- 
braries), the  School  of  Library  Resources 
Program  authorized  by  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  the  College  Li- 
brary Resources  Training  and  Research  Pro- 
grams, authorized  by  Title  n  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  and  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Libraries  and  Information  Science. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  Title  n 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  for  which  the 
House  allowed  only  $11,967,000  for  1975.  Title 
II  of  H.E.A.  a  itborlzes  a  college  library  re- 
sources program  (Part  A>  for  which  the 
House  voted  $9,975,000.  and  programs  for 
training  and  research  in  llbrarlanshlp  and 
information  science  (Part  B)  for  which  the 
House  allowed  $2,000,000. 

The  Education  AmendmenU  of  1972  (PL 
92-318)  amended  the  statutes  to  moke  clear 
that  colleges  and  universities  are  entitled  to 
basic  grants  for  library  resources  of  up  to 
$6,000  providing  they  meet  certain  main- 
tenance of  effort  requirements.  Accordingly. 
some  2.600  Institutions  of  post -secondary 
education  are  eligible  for  basic  resource 
grants  and  to  provide  each  one  with  such  a 
grant  would  require  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  around  $13,000,000  for  Port  A,  Title  11 
of  H.E.A.  The  Bouse  unfortunately,  had  al- 
lowed only  $0,975,000. 

Even  worse,  no  funds  would  be  available 
under  the  House  bill  for  the  very  important 
special  purpose  grants  also  authorized  by 
Part  A.  Special  purpose  grants  encourage 
college  and  universities  to  develop  coopera- 
tive arrangements  among  their  libraries,  so 


that  together  they  may  eliminate  costly 
duplication  of  effort  and  better  serve  the 
students  and  faculty  of  all  Institutions  in- 
%-olved.  This  trend  toward  library  consortia 
ts  an  all  Important  one  that  must  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded  so  that  costly  dupllca- 
!  ion  can  be  eliminated  and  the  services 
of  many  libraries  can  be  made  available  to 
•  he  user  of  any  one  library.  Special  purpose 
grants  can  only  be  awarded  after  all  the 
basic  grants  are  satisfied.  Therefore,  an  ap- 
propriation of  only  $9,975,000  as  the  House 
bill  provides  neither  allows  the  basic  grants 
to  be  satisfied  nor  does  it  allow  the  award- 
ing  of   any   special   purpose    grants. 

For  training  and  research  (Part  B)  the 
House  bill  provides  only  $2,000,000.  This 
amount  does  not  conform  with  the  require- 
ments  of  the  authorizing  statutes  (PX..  92- 
318)  which  state  In  reference  to  annual  ap- 
propriation for  Title  II  that  "70  per  centum 
shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  Part  A 
and  30  per  centum  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Part  B.  except  that  the  amount 
available  for  the  purposes  of  Part  B  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount 
appropriated  for  such  purposes  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972."  For  the  year 
ending  June  30.  1972  Congress  appropriated 
a  total  of  $4,750,000  for  the  purposes  of  Part 
B.  Accordingly,  the  $2,000,000  approved  by 
the  House  for  1975  falls  $3,750,000  short  of 
the  minimum  amount  permitted  In  the  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  rectify  the 
error  in  the  House  bill  by  adding  to  the  level 
of  Part  B  as  required  by  law.  and  increasing 
the  funding  for  Part  A  so  that  all  the  baste 
grants  can  be  funded  as  well  as  a  few  spe- 
cial purpose  grants.  An  overall  appropriation 
of  $20.000.CK)0  would  allow  $14,000,000  for 
Part  A  and  $6,000,000  for  Part  B.  This  is  a 
modest  level  of  funding  Indeed  considering 
the  financial  problems  confronting  almost 
every  post  secondary  institution  today,  and 
considering  the  vast  "Information  explosion" 
confronting  us  all.  The  problems  of  Infor- 
mation retrieval  and  accesslhll  Ity  are  in  - 
creasing,  not  diminishing. 

Title  n  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  if 
adequately  funded  to  permit  research  and 
demonstration  In  library  and  Information 
.sri^nce.  can  help  the  nation  solve  some  very 
serious  "information"  problems. 

SaCtAL    WORK    TRAINING 

The  House  allowed  (6,654,000  for  social 
work  training  to  continue  this  program  at 
the  1974  level.  (Committee  Report,  p.  64)  Ac- 
cording to  my  information,  however,  this  is 
52  million  less  than  the  funds  available  for 
1974.  Taking  this  factor  and  Inflation  into 
account,  a  total  approprtaUon  of  $10  million 
Is  warranted. 

PERSONNEL 

I  believe  the  Department  of  H.EW.  is  made 
up  of  a  substantial  number  of  able,  dedi- 
cated, professional  and  clvU  service  em- 
ployees who  are  loyal,  efficient  and  innova- 
tive. They  have  competences  and  abilities 
comparable  to  those  found  in  many  busi- 
nesses and  most  of  the  universities.  Many  of 
them  are  relatively  underpaid  and  some  are 
tmappreclated.  Many  work  longer  than  the 
forty  hours  required.  Many  could  earn  out- 
side the  government. 

However.  I  believe  the  full  resources  of 
many  of  these  people  in  the  Department  Is 
not  being  utilized.  The  morale  of  many  pro- 
fessional civil -service  employees  currently 
is  low.'  The  forced  resignations  of  compe- 
tent persons  such  as  Robert  Ball  (Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security),  Robert  Marston 
(Director  of  the  N1.H.).  Fred  Delia  Quadri 
(Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau) .  Peter 
Mulrhead.  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Educa- 


I  See  Harold  M.  Schmeck  Jr..  "Cutbacks  and 
Low  Morale  Trouble  N  J3."  New  York  rimes. 
Prlday.  February  33. 1974. 


tion,  and  the  refusal  to  appoint  Dr.  John 
Knowlee  (Assistant  Secretary  for  Health)  are 
all  Illustrations  which  have  left  In  the 
minds  of  many  employees  and  persons  out- 
side the  Department  that  professional  com- 
petence Is  no  longer  the  sole  qualification 
for  continued  employment  and  promotion  in 
the  Department.  While  this  has  m  part  been 
offset  by  the  excellent  appointment  of  Bruce 
Cardwell  as  Commissioner  of  Social  Security, 
a  competent  and  conscientious  man.  It  ts 
negated  by  the  appointment  of  several  people 
in  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion who  have  had  no  real  program  experi- 
ence in  administering  state  or  local  welfare 
programs  and  In  whose  blood  there  flows  ice- 
water  and  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  pro- 
gram. Its  problems  and  the  people  In  It.  In 
addition,  some  of  these  people  show  a  system- 
atic opposition  to  state  welfare  officials  and 
to  the  basic  philosophy  of  federal-state  co- 
operation as  it  has  been  operated  over  the 
post  forty  years  before  they  took  ofllce. 

My  suggestion  Is  that  you  Institute  an 
Independent  review  of  the  competence, 
morale,  promotion  and  other  personnel  poli- 
cies In  the  Department,  along  with  an  ex- 
amination of  exempt  positions,  with  a  view 
to  making  recommendations  to  you  for  any 
revision  of  policies.  I  suggest  you  also  In- 
clude In  the  pending  appropriation  bill  that 
all  persons  in  grades  I-IV,  not  already  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation,  be  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate  so  the  Senate  con 
examine  their  qualifications. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  I  have  of 
the  recent  Departmental  policies  is  the  aboli- 
tion, reduction,  and  dissolution  of  many 
Advisory  Councils  to  various  programs.  The 
success  of  H.E.W.  programs  has  been,  in  large 
part,  due  to  the  voluntary  participation  of 
many  fine  men  and  women  to  advise  on 
programs,  Dr.  DeBakey  and  Mrs.  Lasker  are 
but  two  of  hundreds  of  examples  of  persons 
who  participated  on  Advisory  Councils  whose 
services  you  could  not  possibly  pay  for  In 
terms  of  their  market  value.  One  way  to  keep 
government  programs  close  to  people  is  to 
have  the  people  back  home  participate  In 
advising  on  policies,  procedures,  forms,  proj- 
ects  and  priorities. 

The  House  Committee  report  takes  note 
of  this  situation  on  page  23  with  respect  to 
N.I.H.  But  the  same  situation  exists  with 
respect  to  other  programs  In  the  Department. 

I  suggest  you  Include  in  the  appropriation 
bill  a  reduction  in  the  Departmental  Manage- 
ment Fund  of  one  percent  for  each  month  in 
which  any  Council.  Board  or  Committee  re- 
quired by  law  does  not  have  a  majority  of 
members  to  do  business. 

ADVISORY    COtlNCIL   ON    SOCIAL   SECtnUTY 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  at  the  unbal- 
anced and  unrepresentative  character  of  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  which 
the  Secretary  appointed  earlier  this  year,  as 
required  by  the  Social  Security  Act.  Previous 
Councils  in  1939.  1948.  1965  and  1971  have 
Included  distinguished  business,  labor  and 
public  representatives  and  outstanding 
experts. 

The  three  labor  representatives  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  Council  have  been 
repudiated  by  the  AFL-CIO  because  the  Sec- 
retary refused  to  include  among  the  labor 
appointees  the  Chairman  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Committee  on  Social  Security,  probably  be- 
cause he  had  supported  Senator  McOovem 
for  President.  In  addition,  there  is  an  Insur- 
ance person  on  the  Council  representing  em- 
ployers and  another  representing  the  gen- 
eral public.  This  Is  unfair.  Moreover,  there 
IB  no  representative  of  public  welfare  on  the 
Council. 

SOCIAL     SECTTOrTT    ADMINlSTRAnON 

There  are  three  areas  In  social  security 
in  which  I  believe  additional  persoonel  are 
needed: 


1.  Supplemental  security  Income  pay- 
ments. 

2.  Disability  payments. 

3.  Public  information. 

The  SSI  program  Is  behind  schedule  In 
processing  its  work.  1  urge  you  to  consider 
adding  sufficient  personnel  to  the  program 
so  that  payments  will  be  made  correctly  ind 
on  time. 

In  addition,  appeals  on  disability  claims 
are  far  behind  schedule.  Some  additional 
bearing  officers  are  necessary.  Please  look 
Into  the  need  to  get  these  claims  and  ap- 
peals handled  more  promptly  with  compe- 
tent and  sufficient  personnel. 

Finally.  I  beUeve  the  Department  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration  must  take  a 
more  vigorous,  In-depth.  and  continuous 
public  information  program  to  offset  the 
scurrilous  and  mischievous  attacks  on  the 
integrity  of   the  social   security  system. 

Recently,  a  series  of  five  orUcles  were  pub- 
lished In  some  40  newspapers  of  this  coun- 
try. These  articles  written  by  a  Wairen 
Shore  In  the  newspaper  Chjcago  Today  are  a 
composite  of  inaccuracies,  mlslnformstlon, 
half-truths,  and  preposterous  charges,  pro- 
posals and  illustrations.  I  urge  you  to  in- 
clude in  your  Committee  Report  a  specific 
statement  Instructing  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  Inform  the  100  mllUon 
contributors  (employees,  employers  and  the 
self-employed  *  and  the  30  million  beneflcl- 
arlea  of  the  true  situation  and  to  take  the 
offensive  in  answering  the  misleading  charges 
against  the  law  as  passed  by  the  Congress. 

NATIONAL  INSrifCTE  OT  ECnCATION 

I  understand  the  dlfflctiltles  which  this 
Subcommittee  has  had  in  making  an  inde- 
pendent evaluation  of  the  NJ.E.  Budget. 

The  entire  manner  in  which  the  N.IJE. 
proposal  was  originally  advocated  was  on  en 
"oversell"  basis:  too  much  and  too  fast  and 
there  was  too-little  consultation  with  key 
educators  in  the  universities. 

Educational  research  is  a  long-range  prop- 
osition. It  requires  careful  and  considerable 
discussion,  preparation,  and  consultarion 
with  university  research  leaders  and  ad- 
ministrators. 

Consequently,  I  recommend  you  authorize 
the  appointment  of  a  panel  of  outstanding 
leaders  to  be  convened  to  review  all  the  proj- 
ects approved  by  the  NJ.E.  with  a  view  to 
making  a  recotnmendatlon  as  to  what  the 
level  of  funding  should  be  for  existing  proj- 
ects and  what  the  level  of  staffing  in  NJE 
sliould  be. 

Contingent  upon  this  report  and  its  imple- 
mentation. I  recommend  you  appropriate 
$88,000,000  for  NJE,  of  which  $10,000,000 
could  be  expended  only  If  the  panel  and  the 
Assistant  secretary  of  Education  approved 
the  expenditure  Items, 

I  especially  urge  that  some  of  the  addi- 
tional appropriation  l>e  used  for  researci  in 
consumer  economics  and  the  interrelat.on- 
shlp  between  health  and  educational  ser\lces 
for  young  children. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

I  am  deeply  distressed  at  the  fact  that  an 
agreed-upon  legislative  substitute  for  social 
services  authorization  has  taken  such  a  long 
time  for  the  Department  to  work  out.  The 
Senate  passed  a  legislative  substitute  last 
year  as  on  amendment  to  H.R.  3153.  This  bill 
has  not  gone  to  conference  although  both 
Chairmen  Long  and  Mills  have  indicated  a 
desire  to  do  so.  Meanwhile,  the  Department 
is  attempting  to  develop  a  modified  version. 
It  does  not  appear  to  me  at  this  time  that  a 
mutually  agreed  compromise  con  be  worked 
out  between  the  state  and  private  welfare 
a^ncles  and  the  Department.  Hence.  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  Senate  include  in  Its  Com- 
mittee report  that  if  an  agreed  substitute  Is 
not  worked  out  by  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  appropriation  bill,  that  the  present  reg- 
ulations and  policy  l>e  retained  until  June 
30,  1975  unless  superseded  by  subsequent  ap- 
propriate legislation. 
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PVBUC  nfrOEMATION 

Recent  consoUdatton  and  centralization  oj 
public  Inxonnatlon  officers  and  reduction  of 
some  publications  In  the  Department  were, 
in  my  opinion,  undesirable.  I  believe  the 
Department  1^  dereUct  in  Its  duties  of  ei- 
plalnlng.  defending  and  Interpreting  the 
pro^ama  which  Congress  and  the  President 
have  approved.  I  believe,  therelore.  that  there 
is  a  need  for  more  funds  to  strengthen  the 
public  Informauon  program  of  the  Depart* 
ment.  The  centralization  and  reglonallzatlon 
of  public  Information  which  has  occurred  is, 
In  my  opinion,  generally  undesirable.  I  be- 
lieve the  taxpayers  deserve  more  uncensored 
tnfom:iatlon. 

EKPEaiMtNTAl,  PaoJKTB 

I  should  lilte  to  direct  the  Subcommittee's 
attention  to  section  1110  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  which  authorizes  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  determine  for  making  grants 
and  contracts  for  cooperative  research  or 
demonstration  projects  In  the  general  social 
security  area. 

The  President's  Budget  contains:  1}  88,- 
700.000  for  research  and  evaluation  la  Pub- 
lic -Assistance  under  the  Social  and  RehablU- 
tallon  Service  (Budget,  p.  440),  and  3)  »33,- 
S74.0O0  for  policy  research  in  the  Depart- 
mental Management  Fund  (Budget,  p.  467). 
I  am  not  clear  how  this  total  of  »43  million 
IS  Intended  to  be  expended.  I  believe  the  De- 
partment should  be  encouraged  to  undertake 
a  more  experimental  and  pilot-project  ap- 
proach toward  various  problems.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  Include  »10  million  addi- 
tional for  advance  funding  of  projects  In 
1975-76  and  direct  the  Department  to  make 
a  mor«  vigorous  and  a  wider  attack  on  many 
prob>tns  such  as  child  health,  welfare  re- 
form, and  social  services. 


FUIUBE  DTTDGCT  RCVIEW 

I  Strongly  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  ap- 
point a  Citizens  Committee  on  the  H.E.W. 
Budget  irhlch  would  have  the  responsibility 
of  reviewing  the  1074-75  appropriations  when 
enacted  and  reporting  hack  to  you  to  April 
1975  on  the  Presidents  proposed  budget  for 
ILE  W.  tor  1975-76. 

I  suggest  such  outstanding  persons  as  Mrs 
Oveta  Gulp  Bobby  and  John  Gardner  as  for- 
ner  Secretaries.  Jim  KeUy  and  Rufus  Miles 
as  former  Assistant  Secretaries.  John  Cor- 
son. Prank  Bane,  Dr.  Sbanhon  and  Dr.  Mar- 
ston,  as  former  top  Administrators.  They 
could  give  you  a  frank  and  knowledgeable 
evaluation  of  the  appropriations  requests 
and  their  value, 

IS  THi  ozp»aTMk»rr  op  hxw  mahamable? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  frequently  asked 
whether  the  Department  of  Hi.w.  is  a  man- 
ageable agency.  I  answered  that  question  In 
the  affirmative  on  January  17,  1969  when  I 
submitted  my  final  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress. 

J  have  continued  to  restudv  this  matter 
In  the  light  of  developments  during  the  past 
five  years.  While  X  supported  the  proposal  for 
a  Department  of  Human  Resources.  I  now  be- 
lieve that  there  are  some  functions  to  the 
Department  which  could  be  separated  from 
It.  thus  making  the  remainder  of  the  De- 
partment a  viable  and  manageable  agency. 

First.  I  would  transfer  ,VI.H.  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  rename  It  the 
National  Science  and  Blo-Medlcal  Founda- 
tion. 

Second.  I  would  transfer  PDJl.  to  a  new 
Consumer  Products  Agency. 

Third.  I  would  eetabuah  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Admtolstratlon  as  a  Social  Security 
Board,  as  It  was  orlglnallv  established  bj 
Congress  in  1935. 


POTTSTOWN    FLOOD    CONTROL 

PROJECT 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President    I 
am  delighted  to  report  that  on  July  25, 


1974.  the  Public  Works  Committee  ap- 
proved a  resolution  authorizing  the 
Pottstown  and  vicinity  flood  control 
project.  This  will  be  of  Inestimable  value 
throughout  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 
In  a  statement  to  the  members  of  the 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee  on  July 
24,  I  stated  that  the  time  for  iwsitlve 
action  had  come.  I  am  therefore  grati- 
fied by  their  immediate  and  favorable 
response  and  I  wish  to  thank  them  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Pottstown 
area.  I  trust  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  will  shortly  act  favorably  as 
well  and  the  area  will,  at  long  last,  re- 
ceive adequate  protection  from  the 
flooding  which  has  long  been  a  serious 
problem  in  this  area  of  the  Schuylkill 
River  Basin. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  before  the  Water 
Resources  Subcommittee  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statzmsmt  or  Senator  Hctgb  Scott  Tt>  Watrr 

RcsotracEB  StmcoMMrrm  of  thk  Senatk 

PtniLlC    WOBKS    COSIMXTTEE.    Jtn,T    24,    1874 

Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  most  ap- 
preciative of  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  the  flood  control  plan  for 
Pottstown  and  vicinity,  a  very  Important 
public  works  project  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  has  favorably  recommended  as  a 
Section  201  project 

This  local  project  for  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion, water  supply,  recreation,  and  allied  pur- 
poses to  take  place  In  Chester  and  Mont- 
gomery Counties  to  Southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania entails  work  along  the  SchuylkUi  River 
and  Manatawny  Creek.  It  consists  of  river 
channel  Improvements,  an  arch  bypass 
around  the  High  Street  Bridge  on  Mana- 
tawny Creek,  and  development  of  spoU-dls- 
posal  areas  as  open  space  The  affected  com- 
munities of  Pottstown,  South  Pottstown  and 
Kenllworth  should,  at  long  last,  receive  ade- 
quate protection  from  the  flooding  which 
has  long  been  a  very  serious  problem  to  this 
area  of  the  Schuylkill  River  Basin  Since  the 
area  was  settled  in  the  I8th  Century,  it  has 
been  subject  to  recurrent  flooding  due  to  lack 
of  river  channel  capacity  Hurricane  Agnes 
and  the  floodtog  of  last  summer,  both  of 
which  caused  widespread  and  extensive  dam- 
age to  commercial,  todustrial  and  residential 
properties  and  threatened  the  lives  and  safe- 
ty of  the  population,  graphically  demon- 
strated the  continuing  need  for  such  a 
project. 

The  general  welfare  and  security  of  the 
residents  of  the  Potutown  area  will  be  much 
Improved  by  this  long  awaited  project.  The 
economic  development  of  the  surroundtog 
region  has  been  greatly  Inhibited  because 
Pottstown  Is  the  major  commercial  center  of 
the  area  This  project  will  contribute  to  a 
signiflcant  way  to  the  improvement  of  the 
local  economy.  Much  careful  consideration 
has  also  been  given  to  preservtog  and  en- 
hanctog  the  environment  of  the  basto  area, 
particularly  the  mlmmlzatlon  of  damage  to 
flsheriea  resources  and  public  parkland  I 
understand  this  project  has  the  unusually 
high  beneot  to  cost  ratio  of  2  8  The  project 
wlU  work  m  conjunction  with  the  multipur- 
pose reservoirs  to  be  buUt  upstream  on 
Maiden  and  Tulpehocken  Creeks  to  alford 
protection  to  the  Pottstown  area  Protection 
could  be  reduced  If  the  Maiden  Creek  project 
Is  not  constructed  so  we  should  consider  this 
also. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Pottstown  Project 
has  great  merit  and  I  am  very  pleased  to 
give  voice  to  the  gieat  local  concern  to  strong 
support  of  this  project  The  need  for  positive 
action  Is  acute   Talking  and  studying  must 
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cease.  It  Is  very  Imgiortant  to  the  people  of 
the  Pottstown  area  that  something  be  done 
about  the  constant  danger  of  flooding. 

It  wUl  be  a  signiflcant  contribution  to 
Pennsyivanias  conttoued  viability  as  a  com- 
mercial and  environmental  center  end  I 
wholeheartedly  urge  the  Committee  to  con- 
sider this  project  favorable  for  approval  I 
also  urge  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Office  of  Blanagement  and  Budget  to  ex- 
pedite the  funding  for  thu  important  project 
so  that  construction  may  begin  as  soon  ai 
possible. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OP  THE  SONS 
OP  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Is  a  patriotic  society  com- 
mitted to  the  preservation  of  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government,  the 
maintaining  of  a  strong  national  defense 
and  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  and 
freedoms  that  our  citizens  enjoy. 

At  the  84th  Annual  Congress  of  the 
National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  a  number  of  resolutions 
were  adopted  which  I  feel  wlU  be  of 
interest  to  the  Members  of  the  D8 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanUnous  consent  that  the 
resolutions  from  1  to  10.  both  inclusive, 
of  the  83d  Annual  Congress  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  National  Socieft  or  the  Sons  op  the 
Ahxxican  BrvoLtmoN  Adopted  the  Fol- 
Lownfc  Resolutions 

aEsoLunoN  no.  i 
Whereas,  under  the  1903  Treaty  with  Pana- 
ma, the  United  States  obtained  the  grant  In 
perpetuity  of  the  use,  occupation  and  con- 
trol of  the  Canal  Zone  territory  with  all 
sovereign  rights,  power  and  authority  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  Panama 
of  any  such  sovereign  rights,  power,  or  au- 
thority as  well  as  the  ownership  of  aU  pri- 
vately held  land  and  property  in  the  Zone 
by  purchase  from  individual  owners:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  an  over- 
riding national  security  toterest  to  maln- 
tatolng  tmdUuted  control  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal  and  solemn  obUga- 
tloos  under  Its  treaties  with  Great  Britato 
and  Colombia  for  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  Canal:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Oovernment 
is  currently  engaged  in  negotiatloos  with 
the  Government  of  Panama  to  surrender 
United  States  sovereign  rights  to  Panama 
both  to  the  Canal  Zone  and  with  respect 
to  the  Canal  Itself  without  authorization 
of  the  Congress,  which  will  diminish.  If 
not  absolutely  abrogate,  the  present  US. 
treaty-based  sovereignty  and  ownership  of 
the  Zone:  and 

Whereas,  these  negotiations  arc  betog 
utilized  by  the  United  States  Oovernment  in 
an  effort  to  get  Panama  to  grant  an  option 
for  the  construction  of  a  "sea-level"  canal 
eventually  to  replace  the  present  canal,  and 
to  authorize  the  major  modernization  of  the 
existtog  canal,  which  project  is  already  au- 
thorUEed  under  eitisting  treaty  provisions: 
and  by  the  Panamanian  government  to  an 
attempt  to  gain  sovereign  control  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  Canal  Zone  and  effective 
control  over  the  operation  of  the  Canal  Itself; 
and 

Whereas,  similar  concessional  negotia- 
tions by  the  United  States  In  1967  resulted 
in  three  draft  treaties  that  were  frustrated 
by  the  wUl  of  the  Congresa  of  the  United 
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States  because  they  would  have  prsvely 
weakened  United  States  control  over  the 
CanBl  and  the  Canal  Zone:  and  by  the  people 
of  Panama  because  that  country  did  not  ob- 
tain full  control;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  people  have  con- 
alstently  opposed  further  concessions  to  any 
Panamanian  government  that  would  further 
weaken  United  States  control  over  either  the 
Canal  Zone  or  Canal:  and 

Whereas,  many  scientists  have  demon- 
strated the  probability  that  the  removal  of 
natural  ecological  barriers  between  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans  entailed  In  the 
opening  of  a  sea-level  canal  could  lead  to 
ecological  hazards  which  the  advocates  of 
the  sea-level  canal  have  Ignored  in  their 
plans:  and 

Whereas,  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion believes  that  treaties  are  solemn  obliga- 
tions binding  on  the  parties  and  has  con- 
sistently opposed  the  abrogation,  modifica- 
tion or  weakening  of  the  Treaty  of  1003; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
National  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution In  Its  84th  Annual  Congress  as- 
sembled,  opposes  the  construction  of  a  new 
sea-level  canal  and  approves  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 301  introduced  by  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond and  34  additional  Senators,  to  main- 
tain and  preserve  the  sovereign  control  of 
the  United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone. 

RESOLUTION    NO.  2 

Whereas,  the  stren^b  and  stability  of  the 
economic  and  monetary  system  of  the  United 
States  is  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  country, 
and 

Whereas,  the  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
of  the  Congress  and  Administration,  present 
and  past,  have  led  to  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar,  double  digit  inflation,  and  the  current 
economic  crisis  in  the  United  SUtes,  and 

Whereas,  double  digit  inflation  within  is  as 
great  a  threat.  If  not  a  greater  threat,  to  the 
liberty  and  freedom  and  well-being  of  this 
country  as  the  threat  from  our  enemies 
without,  and 

Whereas,  the  basic  cause  of  the  rampant 
inflation  Is  the  deficit  spending  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  and 

Whereas,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  congress  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  all  federal  appropriations, 
and 

Whereas.  It  Is  the  urgent  duty  of  the 
United  States  Congress  to  limit  federal 
spending  to  the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
National  Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution In  its  84th  Annual  Congress  assem- 
bled, urges  the  Congress  to  balance  the  fed- 
eral budget. 

EESOLUnON    NO.  3 

Whereas.  It  was  the  national  policy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Intervene  In 
Vietnam  and  prevent  a  Communist  takeover 
of  that  country,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  American 
citizen  to  bear  arms  In  support  of  the  na- 
tional policies  of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  Is 
called  upon  to  share  the  burdens  of  citizen- 
ship In  order  to  Insure  Its  benefits  for  all 
citizens,  and 

Whereas,  40,000  young  Americans  fled  to 
foreign  countries  to  evade  the  military  obli- 
gations of  United  States  citizenship. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion at  Its  84th  Annual  Congress  assembled, 
la  opposed  to  any  granting  of  amnesty  to 
those  who  refused  to  bear  arms  for  their 
country  and  Instead,  fied  to  foreign  countries 
to  evade  their  military  obligations. 

KESOLUnOtf    NO.  4 

Whereas,  this  country  was  founded  by 
God-fearing  men  and  women  and  conceived 
In  liberty,  and 


Whereas,  men  of  all  countries  have  been 
moved  by  the  eloquence  and  high  spiritual 
qualities  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Bicentennial  will  be  a  focal 
point  for  a  nationwide  review,  and  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  values  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded,  and 

Whereas,  all  businesses  and  private  citi- 
zens should  display  the  United  States  Flag 
dally  during  daylight  hours  except  during 
inclement  weather,  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  fitting  for  patrioU  to  cele- 
brate each  Fourth  of  July  with  prayer,  music. 
fireworks  and  other  expressions  of  Joy  and 
cheer,  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  and 
local  community  to  take  the  initiative  In 
planning  a  suitable  commemoration  of  the 
Bicentennial. 

Now.  therefore,  be  11  resolved  that  the 
National  Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution at  lU  84th  Annual  Congress  assem- 
bled, urges  its  members  and  all  citizens  to  fly 
flags  daily,  to  ring  bells  and  blow  automobile 
horns  on  the  Fourth  of  July  at  a  Uqm  to  be 
set  by  each  community  as  a  suitable  prelude 
to  the  Bicentennial. 

K£SOI.nTION  NO.   9 

Whereas,  we  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  entered  upon  a  movement  to  elim- 
inate basic  rights  and  powers  guaranteed 
to  the  states  by  the  lOth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  In  particular  the  control  of 
education  and  public  schools,  the  control 
of  land,  the  extension  of  Jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  Judiciary,  the  weakening  of  state 
criminal  law  enforcement  by  the  imposition 
of  untenable  federal  standards  that  result 
in  interminable  trials  and  sheer  technicali- 
ties that  often  show  more  concern  for  the 
criminal  than  for  the  innocent  vlcrtm  and 
the  long-suffering  public,  to  name  a  few. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion at  its  84th  Annual  Congress  assembled, 
recommends  that  our  state  governors  and 
legislators  resist  these  federal  encroachments 
upon  state  sovereignty  and  oppose  the  ex- 
tension of  federal  grants  and  Supreme  Court 
decisions. 

RKSOLXmON  NO-   S 

Whereas,  hostile  foreign  naUons  desire  to 
obtain  advanced  American  technology  dur- 
ing a  period  of  our  history  entitled  "de- 
tente." and 

Whereas,  the  sharing  of  our  technology 
with  unfriendly  foreign  powers  will  weaken 
this  country's  power  and  protection  of  the 
free  world,  and 

Whereas,  the  Joint  e]q>loratlon  of  space 
with  any  foreign  nation  will  result  in  the 
release  of  technical  Information  vital  to  the 
defense  of  this  nation,  and 

Whereas  no  foreign  power  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  Its  man -in -space  program. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
National  Society.  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  in  its  84th  Annual  Congress  as- 
sembled, opposes  In  general  the  sharing  of 
any  of  our  technology  with  unfriendly  for- 
eign nations  and  in  particular  the  sharing 
of  our  man-ln-space  capability  with  any 
foreign  power,  and  recommends  that  all  fed- 
eral agencies  should  intensify  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  dissemination  of  critical  technology 
to  any  foreign  power. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  7 

Whereas,  the  National  Society,  sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  supports  proper 
commemoration  and  celebration  of  the 
American  War  for  Independence  which 
gained  the  13  Original  Colonies  their  free- 
dom: and 

Whereas,  the  Battle  of  Cowpens.  fought 
In  South  Carolina  near  the  present  village 
of  Cowpens  was  a  major  victory  for  loyal 
Americans  In  their  fight  for  liberty:  and 

Wherew.  the  Federal  Oovernment  has  ap- 


propriated certain  funds  for  the  improve- 
ment and  enhancement  of  the  Cowpens 
Battleground  site;  and 

Whereas,  the  effect  of  monies  spent  will 
be  much  more  effective  and  widespread,  and 
of  longer  duration,  if  a  permanent  annual 
celebration  is  held  at  the  Battleground; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
National  Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution in  its  84th  Annual  Congress  assem- 
bled, favors  aUocatlon  of  an  adv*q\iate 
portion  of  available  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  suitable  amphitheater  which  will 
be  made  available  for  the  production  of  an 
annual  outdoor  drama  based  upon  the  Battle 
of  Cowpens  and  surrounding  events,  so  that 
the  people  of  America  wUl  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  become  more  conversant  with 
the  great  deeds  of  our  Illustrious  ancestors. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  S 

Whereas.  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization  (PSRO)  was  established  as  a 
rider  attached  to  the  Social  Security  Law 
of  1972  without  public  hearings  or  proper 
consideration:  and 

Whereas,  confidential  medical  records  of 
every  patient  under  any  of  the  nimaeroua 
government -sponsored  health  care  programs 
will  t>e  open  to  PSRO  inspectors:  and 

Whereas  "norms"  set  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  alter  ex- 
amination of  all  patient  records,  will  change 
the  concept  of  health  care.  niiUlfying  doctor- 
patient  privacy  preventing  full  use  of  the 
doctor*E  knowledge,  experience  and  training: 
and 

Whereas.  PSRO  can  overrule  a  doctor's  de- 
cision in  prescribing,  hospitalization,  or 
operating  under  penalty  of  fine  and  suspen- 
sion from  medical  practice; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
National  Society,  Sons  of  the  .American  Revo- 
lution at  Its  84th  Annual  Congress  assem- 
bled, supports  the  adoption  of  H-R  937S.  or 
similar  resolutions,  which  would  repeal  the 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
violate  the  confidentiality  of  the  doctor- 
patient  relationship  which  would  be  contrary 
to  numerous  State  statutes,  contrary  to 
professional  ethics,  and  which  would  lead  to 
federal  control  of  medicine. 

aesoLUTioN  no.  a 

Whereas,  there  is  pending  in  the  United 
States  Congress  a  resolution  sponsored  by 
Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  Jr.  of  Virginia  In 
which  Senator  William  Scott  of  Virginia  has 
also  Joined  as  a  co-sponsor,  to  restore  the 
citizenship  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion at  Its  84th  Annual  Congress  assembled. 
Joins  in  with  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  this 
pending  Congressional  resolution. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  10 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion at  Its  84th  Annual  Congress  assembled, 
reiterates  and  reaffirms  that  all  previous 
resolutions  adopted  at  prior  Congresses  be 
reafOrmed. 


THE  NEED  FOR  LEGAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
•nwirsday,  July  18,  the  Senate  voted  to 
accept  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
7824,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  Due  to  a  serious  illness  In 
my  family  I  was  unable  to  be  present  for 
that  vote.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  joined  77  of  my  colleagues  in  voting 
In  favor  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  as  passed  reflects  compro- 
mises made  in  the  conference  committee 
between  the  original  House  and  Senate 
versions.  It  also  reflects  several  years' 
worth  of  legislative  activity  on  the  part 
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of  the  White  House  and  legal  services 
supporters  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
a  moderate  bill  pleasing  neither  the  a\1d 
supporters  nor  the  strong  opponents.  In 
view  of  the  long  years  o£  effort  which 
have  resulted  in  this  bill  I  am  delighted 
the  President  has  reversed  his  earUer  po- 
sition and  has  signed  the  bill. 

The  importance  of  the  measure  cannot 
be  underestimated.  The  legislation  in- 
sures some  minimum  level  of  representa- 
tion in  civil  matters  for  those  persons 
unable  to  afford  legal  fees.  Enactment  of 
a  Legal  Services  Corporation  will  Insure 
continuation  of  several  separate  pro- 
grams e-xisting  in  the  major  urban  areas 
of  my  home  State — Including  Denver, 
Pueblo,  and  Colorado  Springs — as  well  as 
a  network  of  rural  offices  spread 
throughout  the  farm  and  ranch  lands 
coordinated  by  a  central  administrative 
office  in  Denver. 

These  Colorado  programs  presently 
provide  representation  for  many  of  our 
indigent  population  in  municipal,  coun- 
ty, and  State  courts,  lawyers,  para- 
legals, and  authorized  law  students  ap- 
pear before  such  bodies  as  the  Colorado 
Department  of  Social  Services,  Colorado 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles.  Colorado 
Department  of  Employment.  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  IDivision  to  present 
claims  the  arguments  of  their  clients  be- 
fore agency  referees  and  personnel.  The 
legal  service  attorneys  in  Colorado  have 
a  close  working  relationship  with  the 
Colorado  Bar  Association  and  have  en- 
joyed the  support  of  both  the  Colorado 
Bar  Association  and  local  bar  associa- 
tions for  some  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  once  served  as  presi- 
dent of  a  legal  aid  society  in  the  Denver 
area  and  I  can  vouch  for  the  widespread 
community  support  and  bar  association 
support  for  the  program.  That  support 
tias  been  echoed  time  and  time  again  by 
editorials  appearing  throughout  the 
State  Mostly,  recently  both  the  Denver 
Post  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
have  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  a  legal 
services  corporation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  texts  of  those  editorials 
be  reprinted  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 
along  with  communications  from  the 
Colorado  Bar  Association  and  the  Den- 
ver Bar  Association.  These  statements 
reflect  only  a  small  portion  of  the  posi- 
tive showing  of  support  which  has 
reached  my  office  from  my  Colorado 
constituents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
wa.5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Poor  Neco  Lbcaz.  Sesvxccs 
A  bill  In  Congress  to  set  uo  an  Independ- 
ent   corporation    to    administer    legal    serv- 
ices for  the  poor  may  be  In  Jeopardy  when 
it  readies  the  deiilt  ol  President  Nixon 

Tlie  President  reportedly  is  considering 
vetoing  the  bill  because  It  Is  too  restrictive 
on  the  activities  of  legal  services  iswvers 
and  because  of  pressure  by  some  conserva- 
tive members  of  Congress. 

The  legal  services  bill  Isn't  what  It  should 
be.  but  It  is  better  than  no  bill,  wluch  would 
mean  no  legal  .services  system  for  the  poor 
unless  some  type  ot  slmUlar  program  stni 
under  the  federal  bureaucracy  were  set  up. 
In  the  past  the  legal  services  program  was 
funded  through  the  omce  o!  Economic  Op- 
portunity (OEOi .  but  that  funding  wUl  cease 
June  30  as  tbe  OEO  program  Is  dissolved. 


The  bUl  now  In  Congress  first  appeared 
In  1971  when  the  President  proposed  con- 
solidating tbe  various  types  of  poverty-law 
programs  Into  one.  He  vetoed  the  legislation 
that  resulted  because  the  President  was 
denied  the  complete  discretion  to  nominate 
the  corporation's  board. 

In  1972,  Congress  proposed  the  legislation 
but  It  died  in  a  conference  committee.  In 
May  1973  Nlson  again  proposed  his  version, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  House  after  the 
addition-  of  a  number  of  severe  restrictions 
on  attorney  activity.  The  Senate  adopted  a 
modified  version  of  the  bill,  and  the  effort 
lias  now  been  approved  by  a  conference  com- 
mittee and  re-approved  by  the  House.  It  Is 
awaiting  a  final  Senate  vote. 

The  bill  now  prohibits  legal  services 
lawyers  from  engaging  In  litigation  about 
school  desegregation,  nontherapeutlc  abor- 
tion, the  draft,  desertion  and  amnesty,  class 
actions  and  cases  that  generate  fees.  It  also 
prohibits  political  activity  by  attorneys  and 
opens  the  door  to  the  termination  of  legal 
services  back-up  centers,  which  are  re- 
sources for  litigation  In  specialized  types  of 
cases. 

If  the  bin  were  to  be  vetoed  by  Nixon,  the 
damage  to  Colorado  legal  services  programs 
would  be  widely  felt.  For  Instance,  the  Arap- 
ahoe County  program  Is  entirely  funded 
through  OEO.  and  almost  47  per  cent  of  the 
funding  for  MetropoUtan  Denver  Legal  Aid 
Society  comes  from  that  source.  In  addi- 
tion. In  t)enver  more  than  half  of  its  funding 
already  is  Jeopardized  with  the  ending  of 
the  Model  City  program. 

A  veto  at  this  point  would  place  the  bur- 
den of  legal  represenutlon  for  the  poor  back 
on  the  state  courts,  a  task  they  aren't  eco- 
nomicaUy  ready  to  handle. 

On  the  other  liand.  the  signing  of  the 
bUl  Into  law  wUl  at  least  continue  the  pro- 
gram and  allow  future  Congresses  to  decide 
If  the  restrictions  against  activities  by  at- 
torneys are  In  the  best  interest.  The  bUl 
should  become  law. 

A  Good  Pbogsam 

Neighborhood  legal  services  tor  tbe  poor 
will  dry  up  soon  unless  Congress  approves  and 
President  Nixon  signs  new  legislation  keep- 
ing the  program  alive. 

A  bUl  creating  a  new  legai  services  cor- 
poration Is  under  strong  attack  by  conserv- 
atives, who  say  poverty  lawyers  spend  too 
much  time  agitating  for  political  and  social 
reforms. 

In  fact,  such  lawyers  spend  most  of  their 
time  handling  divorce,  child  custody  and 
housing  cUspute  cases  for  people  who  have 
no  other  access  to  legal  aid. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  more  successful 
antlpoverty  programs  at  providing  practical 
help  where  help  Is  needed. 

Tet  the  program  wul  expire  unless  new 
legislation,  setung  up  an  11 -member  oper- 
ating board.  Is  approved  by  the  end  of  the 
month. 

The  fear  now  Is  that  Nlson  will  veto  the 
legal  services  bm  (which  be  once  supported  i 
In  an  effort  to  woo  conservative  support  for 
his  upcoming  Impeachment  battle. 

Colorado  B*m  Association. 
Grand  Junction  Colo.,  June  18,  J974. 
Hon,  RICHARD  M.  Nixon, 
President  o/  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Pemident:  The  Colorado  Bar 
A.'isoclatlon  has  long  been  an  avid  sup- 
porter of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act 
which  now  Is  in  the  form  of  HH  7824.  We 
have  been  pleased  that  you  submitted  the 
proposition  to  the  Congress  and  although  the 
legislation  may  not  be  In  the  precise  form 
In  which  It  was  submitted,  we  urge  you  to 
sign  the  Bin  and  assure  permanent  legal 
services  to  the  nation's  poor. 
Tours  very  truly, 

Anthont  W.  WnxiAMs. 
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The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Denver  Bar  Association  respectfully  urges 
you  to  sign  H.R.  7824  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Act  to  avoid  crisis  m  provision  or 
legal  services  to  persons  unable  to  afford  or 
obtam  such  services.  Situation  very  critical 
In  Denver,  and  other  communities. 
GU.BERT  M.  Wests, 

President, 
Denver  Bar  Association. 


IMPACT  OF  INCREASED  GASOUNE 
PRICES  ON  FUEL  CONSUMPTION 
Mr.  BUCiCLEy.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  carried  a 
report  on  the  Impact  of  increased  gaso- 
line prices  on  fuel  consumption  that  de- 
serves a  close  reading. 

During  the  Arab  boycott,  we  engaged 
in  numerous  discussions  of  ways  in 
which  we  might  encourage  the  American 
people  to  reduce  their  consumption  of 
gasoline  on  the  one  hand  while  stimu- 
lating further  exploration  on  the  other. 
Numerous  proposals  were  advanced  at 
the  time.  Ration  stamps  were  printed. 
Bills  were  drawn  that  would  directly  in- 
volve the  Federal  Government  In  ex- 
ploration and  research.  Interventionism 
sotmded  appealing  at  that  time  as  we 
groped  for  answers  to  very  real  prob- 
lems. 

Those  of  us  who  urged  reliance  on  the 
market  were  largely  ignored  or  dismissed 
as  unable  to  comprehend  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  energy  problem.  We  were  told, 
for  example,  that  higher  retail  prices 
would  not  significantly  affect  gasoline 
because  of  a  virtually  inelastic  demand 
for  fuel. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  market  Is 
once  again  proving  itself  capable  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  supply  and  de- 
mand in  its  own  uniquely  quiet  and  ef- 
ficient way.  Domestic  demand  is  down  as 
predicted  and  more  money  is  being 
channeled  into  exploration. 

This  has  been  accomplished  without 
bureaucrats  and  without  new  laws.  The 
American  people  are  responding  volim- 
tafily  and  rationally  to  a  new  situ- 
ation by  reducing  consumption  and  using 
fuel  more  efficiently. 

This  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  most 
Americans  support  the  lower  speed  lim- 
its which  reduce  fuel  consumption  and 
make  It  more  likely  that  travelers  will 
arrive  at  their  destinations  in  one  piece. 
And  it  is  clear  from  the  shift  in  auto- 
mobile buying  patterns.  Detroit's  mon- 
sters are  not  selling  as  well  as  they  once 
did  as  energy  ccnscious  buyers  choose 
more  economical  models.  This  shift  in 
consumer  preferences  has  in  turn  af- 
fected Detroit's  long-range  plans  .so  that 
next  year  there  will  be  even  more  small, 
economical  models  to  choose  from. 

The  evidence  Is  clear — the  market  does 
respond  to  changes  in  supoly.  Price  does 
affect  demand  and  consunSe  do  adjust 
to  shortages  without  the  helpJof  energy 
czars  and  price  regulators.        ' 

As  the  article  Indicates,  European  de- 
mand for  Imported  oil  may  drop  by  as 
much  a<  20  million  barrels  a  day  because 
of  market  adiustments  and  we  may  be 
saving  up  to  7.5  billion  galloiu  a  year  for 
the  same  reason. 
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Adam  Smith  may  soimd  old  fashioned, 
but  the  mechanisms  he  described  nearly 
200  years  ago  are  still  more  efficient  than 
all  the  regulatory  boards  ind  planners 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  this  morning's  Wail  Street 
Journal  article  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

WrrH  Gasoline  Higher,  Motorists  Birr  Less, 
Stnu>RisiNo  Experts 
(By  Sharon  Sabln) 
Tbe  high  price  of  petroleum  appears  to  be 
trimming  demand  for  fuels— even  gasoline. 

This  Is  a  surprise  to  most  oil  obser\'ers, 
"Who  would  have  believed  that  S5-cent  gaso- 
line would  deter  anybody  from  driving?" 
asks  a  puzzled  vice  president  of  one  major 
oil  company. 

Most  oU-lndustry  executives — and  many 
economists  outside  the  mdustry — have  held 
the  theory  that  there  isn't  "price  elasticity" 
In  petroleum  demand  in  the  U.S.,  at  least  not 
for  gasoline.  In  other  words.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  U.S.  drivers  wouldn't  snub  the 
gasoline  pump  no  matter  how  high  the  price 
might  go. 

The  Arabs  and  other  petroleum  producers 
believed  this,  too.  That's  why  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  boldly 
tripled  world  crude-oU  prices  last  fall  and 
winter.  But  the  assumption  couldn't  be 
tested  untu  the  end  of  the  petroleum  short- 
ages created  by  the  Arab  embargo. 

Now,  with  supplies  plentiful  again  but 
gasoline  prices  45%  higher  than  a  year  ago, 
American  motorists  are  punching  some  holes 
In  the  theory. 

stagnant  deuand 
Instead  of  Increasing  In  recent  weeks,  as 
bad  been  predicted  for  the  time  when  short- 
ages eased,  gasoline  demand  In  the  U.S.  Is 
stagnant.  At  less  than  300  mUllon  gallons  a 
day  here  at  the  peak  of  the  driving  season, 
gasoline  consumption  Is  holding  dead  level 
with  that  of  last  summer,  when  spot  short- 
ages had  caused  some  cutbacks  in  motoring. 
But  even  that  comparison  is  misleading. 
There  are  more  motorists  and  more  cars  to- 
day. This  means  that  mdlvldual  motorists 
are  buying  less  gasoline  than  they  did  last 
summer. 

Alan  Greenspan,  the  New  York  economic 
consiutant  who  Is  President  Nixon's  nomi- 
nee for  chaU'man  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  calculates  that  In  recent 
weeks  gasoline  demand  per  vehicle  has  been 
down  8%,  seasonany  adjusted,  from  the  level 
of  November  1973,  tbe  last  "normal'  month 
before  the  five-month  Arab  embargo  re- 
stricted supplies. 

The  higher  price  is  the  reason,  says  Mr 
Greenspan,  who  was  an  early  dropout  from 
believers  in  the  Inelastic-demand  theory. 

But  many  oilmen  stui  aren't  convinced. 
"Ovu  feeUng  Is  that  the  American  consumer 
Isn't  going  to  be  deterred  enough  by  high 
prices—although  he  doesn't  lUse  them— to 
change  his  driving  habits."  savs  Harry 
Bridges,  president  of  Shell  OU  Co. 

OTHEH  EXPLANA'nONS 

Some  other  oUmen  cite  reasons  besides 
price  tor  the  stagnant  gasolme  demand,  such 
as  the  general  economic  slump,  cancellation 
of  vacation  trips  by  people  who  have  un- 
founded worries  about  gasoline  avallabUlty, 
and  an  honest  desire  by  many  Americans  to 
conserve  energy  after  the  recent  crunch.  And 
some  sug^st  gasoline  consumption  Is  likely 
to  .start  climbing  again  soon. 

"At  the  moment,  there  is  price  elasticity 
In  Basollne,"  says  Howard  W.  Blauvelt,  chair- 
man of  Contlnenwi  Oil  Co.  "But  Is  It  only  a 
temporary  phenomenon?"  he  asks. 

Continental's  economists  are  predicting 
that  total  petroleum  demand  In  the  U.S.  will 
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rise  for  the  rest  of  the  j'ear.  by  as  much  as 
2'!:  or  3<^  .  Even  so.  total  petroleum  consump- 
tion for  all  1974  would  be  at  least  IT,  be- 
hind that  of  1973  because  ol  the  stiarp  de- 
clines m  the  first  half  of  this  year. 

The  decline  in  total  petroleum  demand  for 
the  year  will  be  due  largely  to  the  slump  In 
consumption  of  gasoline,  the  oU  mdustry's 
bread-and-butter  product.  Americans  burn 
more  than  100  billion  gaUons  of  gasolme  a 
year  and,  demand  had  been  steadUy  climb- 
ing 5<7,  to  6'.  a  year  until  the  Arab  embargo 
curtaUed  supplies. 

IMPACT  or  FTLL  EMBARGO 

During  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  with 
the  embargo  in  fuU  force  and  supplies  re- 
stricted, gasoline  demand  was  off  6%  from  a 
year  earlier.  After  supplies  were  restored, 
starting  with  the  March  end  of  the  embargo, 
demand  for  gasoline  continued  to  be  de- 
pressed and  was  down  2",  In  the  second 
quarter  from  a  year  earlier. 

Demand  has  perked  up  some  with  the 
summer  driving  season  under  way.  But  It's 
still  no  higher  than  a  year  ago.  and  price 
seems  to  be  the  key.  The  high  price  of  gaso- 
lme, for  example,  was  probably  as  Important 
a  factor  as  any  In  the  recent  surge  m  de- 
mand for  smaller  cars,  which  consume  less 
gasoline. 

"In  the  short  run,  demand  win  be  meas- 
urably— not  moderately — modified  by  high 
prices, "  says  John  H.  Llchtblau,  executive 
director  of  the  Petroleum  Industry  Research 
Foundation,  a  nonprofit  study  group  funded 
by  petroleum  marketing  and  refining  com- 
panies. 

A  clear  indication  of  growing  consumer 
resistance  to  high  pump  prices  Is  the  recent 
build-up  of  gasoline  inventories.  At  221.7 
mUlion  barrels,  they're  up  0-r  from  a  year 
ago.  Because  of  these  accumulating  stocks, 
storage  space  is  running  short,  and  some  of 
the  oU  companies  have  begun  to  put  pres- 
sure on  their  dealers  and  distributors  to 
push  gasoline  sales. 

Consumer  resistance  m  the  US.  and  else- 
where clearly  Is  a  major  factor  behind  the 
sudden  world-wide  petroleum  sMplus.  As 
much  as  two  mUllon  barrels  of  petroleum  a 
day  Is  believed  to  be  going  into  inventories 
In  the  non-Commumst  countries. 

As  a  result  of  the  surplus,  oU  prices  are 
beginning  to  weaken,  although  they  aren't 
expected  to  come  down  much.  Kuwait  and 
some  other  Arab  producers  have  already 
run  into  major  dUScultles  m  sellmg  crude 
oil  at  prices  they  demanded.  The  softening 
In  petroleum  markets  abroad  Is  lUtely  to  bo 
reflected  in  gasoline  prices  in  the  O.S. 

Mark  Owings.  manager  ot  marketing  eco- 
nomics for  Gulf  OU  Corp.,  savs  he  sees  "a 
lack  of  strength"  In  the  gasoline  market. 
Gulf,  the  nation's  fifth-largest  gasoline  mar- 
keter, last  week  reduced  gasoline  prices  by 
16  cents  a  gallon  to  pass  through  lower 
crude-oil  cosu.  United  Refining  Co.,  a  large 
Independent  gasolUie  distributor  In  the  East 
Is  cutting  prices  in  some  areas  for  competi- 
tive reasons. 

The  appearance  of  price  elasticity  In  pe- 
troleum is  sending  oil  economists  back  to 
their  charts.  In  Europe,  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
has  sharply  lowered,  from  40  million  barrels 
a  day  to  20  mUUon,  Its  projections  of  how 
much  oil  Its  24  member  countries  will  have 
to  Import  by  1980.  Twenty  million  barrels  a 
day  Is  less  than  the  24  countries  Imported  m 
1972. 

In  the  n.S..  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration Is  sure  to  give  more  weight  to  price 
elasticity  In  Its  studies  now  nearlng  comple- 
tion for  the  Nixon  administration's  Project 
Independence,  which  Is  Intended  to  free  the 
U.S.  of  reliance  on  foreign  energv  supplies 

Oil  observers  also  expect  consumer  resist- 
ance to  high  prices  to  cause  a  leveling  of 
profits — and  perhaps  even  declines — for  the 
bigger  oil  companies  In  the  second  hall  of 


this  year.  Says  Mr   Llchtblau  of  the  Petro- 
leum Industry  Research  Foundation; 

•"If  the  cost  of  crude  oU  remains  high  be- 
cause of  producer-country  cartel  pricing 
while  consumer  resistance  to  these  prices 
curtails  growth  In  demand,  the  International 
oil  companies  are  lUcely  to  see  quiie  an  ero- 
sion of  their  exlstmg  profit  margins  " 

Because  few  felt  that  there  was  any  price 
elasticity  In  petroleum  demand  m  the  U  s 
not  many  studies  have  been  made  on  the 
Issue.  But  one  economist  who  has  calculated 
various  short-  and  long-term  elasticities  for 
fuels  in  the  tJ.S.  is  Michael  K.  Evans  of 
Chase  Econometrics  Associates,  a  unit  ot 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  His  figures  Indicate 
that  gasoline  Is  the  most  price-elastic  ot  all 
fuels,  with  an  elasticity  In  the  abort  run 
(Which  he  defines  as  a  year  or  lessl  of  0  15 
and  much  greater  elastlcltv  over  the  lone 
haul.  * 

If  gasoline  prices  go  up  by  SOS  (they 
have  risen  almost  that  much,  to  an  average 
of  B6  .^nts  a  gallon  for  regular  grade  from 
38  cents  In  less  than  a  year),  a  short-term 
elasticity  ot  0  IS  means  that  demand  should 
fall  7.5';  (50  multiplied  by  0.15  equals  75| 
At  the  current  rate  of  consumption,  that 
would  be  a  drop  of  7.5  buiion  gallons  a  year 


COLLECTIVE  BARGAININO 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
weeks  we  have  seen  dramatic  evidence 
of  growing  unrest  among  public  workers 
In  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md ,  and  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  public  workers  recently 
resorted  to  strike  action  to  press  their 
demands  for  decent  wages  and  working 
condiUons.  In  my  own  State,  workers  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water 
and  Power  briefly  struck  to  press  their 
demands. 

The  problem  in  many  cases  is  the 
absence  of  an  adequate  framework  for 
collective  bargaining  in  the  public  sector 
Collective  bargainmg  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  way  to  avoid  labor  unrest 
in  the  private  sector.  In  the  public  sector 
however,  management  still  cUngs  to  the 
old  way  of  refusing  to  deal  honesUy  with 
legitimate  worker  demands 

A  June  23  editorial  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  emphasizes  a  need  for 
public  sector  collective  bargaining  legis- 
lation in  my  State.  In  my  opimon, 
though,  while  that  would  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  there  Is  sUll  a  need 
for  Congress  to  consider  some  sort  of 
Federal  law  comparable  to  the  Wagner 
Act  to  Insure  a  uniform  national  ap- 
proach to  what  Is  rapidly  becoming  a 
national  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial from  the  July  23  Los  Angeles  Times 
be  put  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

STRIKES  A.NO   THE   PtTBLIC:    BETTER   RcUS 

Needed 

The  agreement  endmg  the  short  but  po- 
tentially crippling  strike  agamst  the  Los 
Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  Power 
points  up  once  again  the  need  of  state  legis- 
lation governing  collective  bargalnlHc  for 
public  employes. 

Although  the  state  courts  have  ruled  thet 
government  workers  do  not  have  the  right  to 
strike,  more  and  more  of  CalUornla's  11  mil- 
lion public  employee  are  turning  to  the  strike 
na  the  means  of  obtalnlnE  wage  increases, 
especially  In  these  days  ot  Inflation.  Such 
was  the  strike  against  the  DWP. 
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"me  dispute  should  have  been  settled  at 
the  bargamtng  table.  Fortunately  the  strike 
was  short.  As  It  was  several  thousand  San 
FernAndo  Valley  residents  were  deprived 
of  electricity  for  three  long,  hot  days.  That 
denlaJ  of  an  easentl&l  service  could  and 
should  have  been  prevented.  The  question 
then.  Is  how? 

Existing  collective  bargaining  machinery 
In  the  public  sector  obviously  is  not  ade- 
quate, but  a  redefinition  of  state  law  govern- 
ing Che  bargaining  rights  and  obligations  of 
public  employes  holds  out  a  possible 
solution. 

Former  Assembly  Speaker  Bob  Morettl  has 
Introduced  a  bill  that  offers  the  potential 
for  a  more  precise  definition  of  state  law. 
Already  approved  by  the  Assembly  and  await- 
ing a  Senate  hearing,  the  Morettl  bill  would 
permit  a  court  to  forbid  a  public  employe 
strike  If  tt  found  that  public  health  and 
safety  would  be  endangered,  and  If  there 
wfts  agreement  for  binding  arbitration.  The 
proposed  blU  could  provide  an  approach 
that  would  safeguard  necessary  public  serv- 
ices wbUe  providing  fair  treatment  of  pub- 
lic employes  and  t&xpayers.  It  warrants  the 
tboroYigh  consideration  of  the  Senate. 


KIDNEY  DISEASE  QUESTION- 
NAIRE—I 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  Sep- 
tember of  1972.  the  Senate  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  established  a  kidney  disease  pro- 
gram within  medicare.  One  month  later, 
that  program  was  enacted  into  law.  tak- 
ing eflfect  on  July  1. 1973. 

The  kidney  disease  program  was 
unique  in  the  Nation's  history.  It  is  the 
first  health  insurance  program  to  recog- 
nize health  care  as  a  matter  of  right. 
Anyone  within  special  security  employ- 
ment— or  who  is  the  spouse  or  depend- 
ent of  such  a  person — may  apply  for  and 
receive  financial  assistance  under  the 
program,  regardless  of  age. 

For  the  first  9  months  under  the  pro- 
gram, it  was  in  chaos,  and  the  situation 
remains  critical  today.  Interim  guide- 
lines were  delayed  and  confused,  and  the 
regulations  were  often  arbitrary  and 
poorly  drafted. 

It  was  just  this  situation  which 
prompted  me  to  write  to  hospital  asso- 
ciations throughout  the  country  asking  a 
series  of  basic  questions  about  the  pro- 
gram. More  than  60  responses  from  more 
than  40  States  were  received,  many  of 
them  containing  detailed  information 
documenting  the  problems  experienced 
under  the  kidney  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  these  responses  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  In  subsequent  days,  I 
shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
remainder  of  the  letters  printed  so  that 
my  colleagues  may  see  what  can  be  ex- 
pected when  national  health  insurance 
is  enacted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUowE : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  IS,  1974 

Deak  — :  As  you  know.  Public  Law  93-603. 
enacted  by  Congress  in  1973,  established  a 
program  to  provide  Medicare  assistance  to 
persons  with  chronic  renal  disease.  The  pro- 
gram began  operation  in  July  of  1973. 


As  the  author  of  the  kidney  disease  pro- 
gram. I  am  most  interested  to  learn  of  the 
experience  of  hospitals  and  doctors  In  your 
state  since  last  July.  Among  the  questions 
which  I  have  are: 

1.  What  problems  arose  at  the  inception 
of  the  program? 

2.  Have  those  problems  been  eliminated  as 
of  this  date? 

3.  Have  new  problems  arisen? 

4.  Approximately  how  many  pstlente  are 
being  served  by  the  program? 

5.  Does  your  state  have  any  program  to 
supplement  Federal  benefits  under  the  kid- 
ney disease  program? 

6.  Is  there,  at  present,  any  appreciable 
backlog  in  Intermediary  reimbursement  to 
health  care  providers  under  the  kidney  dis- 
ease program?  If  so.  how  much  of  a  back- 
log? 

7.  Do  you  believe  that  any  changes  should 
be  made  In  the  regulations  which  govern 
the  kidney  dlscEise  program?  If  so,  what 
changes  would  you  recommend? 

I  would  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to 
write  to  me  about  the  operation  of  the  kidney 
disease  program  In  yoiu-  state.  The  Informa- 
tion provided  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  so  that  it  can  moni- 
tor the  effectiveness  of  the  program,  unless 
you  request  that  your  response  be  kept  con- 
fidential. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  information  a 
statement  I  msule  on  the  Senate  Soor  regard- 
ing the  kidney  program  and  problems  com- 
municated to  me  from  Indiana.  You  wUl  note 
In  that  statement  report  from  the  Social 
Security  Administration  on  the  problem  of 
reimbursement  for  this  program. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you.  If  you 
would  like  to  contact  me  on  this  matter, 
please  call  my  Legislative  Assistant,  Howard 
Marlowe,  at  (202)  23&-4S14  or  write  me  In 
care  of  313  Russell  BuUdlng,  Washington. 
DC.    20510. 

With  my  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Vance  Hastke. 

U^.  Senator. 

Aaizona  Hospital  Association, 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  April  5. 1974. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Haktke:  This  letter  is  in 
response  to  your  Inquiry  on  the  chronic  renal 
disease  program  under  Medicare  and  PL  93- 
603.  After  discussions  with  Blue  Cross  of 
Arizona  who  is  the  intermediary  for  Medicare 
In  Arizona,  we  have  the  following  answers  to 
your  questions. 

1.  We  have  had  no  specific  problems  in  the 
Inception  of  the  program. 

2.  We  have  no  new  problems  that  have 
entered  the  picture  since  the  inception  of  the 
program. 

3.  We  do  not  have  an  exact  count  on  the 
patients  being  served  by  the  program  but 
they  are  relatively  few  and  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  6-a  patients. 

4.  We  do  not  have  a  state  progrsjn  to  sup- 
plement federal  benefits  to  the  renal  disease 
program, 

6.  There  Is  no  backlog  in  Intermediary  re- 
imbursement to  health  care  providers  under 
the  program. 

Neither  the  intermediary  or  our  Associa- 
tion have  any  recommendations  at  this  point 
for  a  change  In  the  regulations  since  we  have 
had  very  little  activity  In  the  program.  We 
should  have  some  recommendations  within 
the  next  60  days  and  at  the  time  they  are 
developed,  they  will  be  sent  to  your  attention. 
Sincerely, 

L.  H.  WooDKurr, 
Director  of  Government  and  Fiteal  Affairs. 


Crilorens  HosprrAi.  of 

Los  Angeles, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif..  April  9, 1974. 
Attention  Mr.  Howard  Marlowe. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Russell  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke  :  The  piu'pose  of  this 
communication  is  to  provide  response  to 
yoiu-  interest  In  the  experience  that  pediatric 
hospitals  have  had  with  the  Medicare  Chron- 
ic Renal  Disease  Program.  Below  Is  listed  our 
response  to  your  survey  as  provided  to  us 
from  the  National  Association  of  Children's 
Hospitals  and  Related  Institutions,  Inc. 
(NACHRI). 

QUESTION  RESPONSE 

1.  What  problems  arose  at  the  Inception  of 
the  program? 

a.  Confusion  on  part  of  parents  on  how 
to  apply  for  program  and  where. 

b.  Since  the  greatest  percentage  of  oxir  pa- 
tients were  covered  under  CCS,  much  con- 
fusion on  the  part  of  the  CCS  Program  as  to 
Medicare  requirements,  coverage  and  pro- 
cedures. 

c.  Training  problems  with  the  hospital's 
billing  office  since  billing  procedures  for  Med- 
icare were  not  part  of  the  normal  opera- 
tion. 

d.  Delay  In  issuing  of  Medicare  authoriza- 
tions, and  the  need  to  bUl  retroactively  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  coverage.  These  pa- 
tients have  numerous  admissions  and  the 
program  billing  requirements  have  caused 
much  billing  delay. 

2.  Have  those  problems  been  eliminated  as 
of  this  date? 

Problems  3  and  4  stlU  exist. 

3.  Have  new  problems  arisen? 

Continued  processing  problems  and  pro- 
grams requirements  being  brought  to  our  at- 
tention by  fiscal  intermediary. 

4  Approximately  how  many  patients  are 
being  served  by  the  program? 

We  have  8  active  patients  on  dialysis  and 
4  on  Home  Dialysis. 

5.  Does  your  state  have  any  program  to 
supplement  Federal  Benefits  under  the  kid- 
ney disease  program? 

Medl-Cal  and  Crippled  Childrens  Services. 

6.  Is  there,  at  present,  any  appreciable 
oacklog  In  Intermediary  relmbureement  to 
health  care  providers  under  the  kidney  dis- 
ease program?  If  so.  how  much  of  a  backlog^ 

Not  critical  at  this  point. 

7.  Do  you  believe  that  any  changes  should 
be  made  in  the  regulations  which  govern  the 
kidney  disease  program?  If  so,  what  changes 
would  you  recommend? 

Patients  having  heavy  outpatient  drug 
costs  which  are  not  covered  under  the 
program. 

8.  Have  you  experienced  difficulty,  delay,  or 
red-tape  in  obtaining  Medicare  Certifi<^tlon? 

No — provider  number  was  Issued  years  ago. 

9.  Have  accounts  receivable  Increased  be- 
cause of  any  such  delay? 

NO — Medl-Cal  and  CCS  were  slow  pay  prior 
to  this  program  and  we  feel  that  once  bDUng 
procedures   are   under   control,   we   will   ex- 
perience better  cash  turnaround. 
Cordially, 

R.  W.  Carson. 
Administrative  Director. 

Lombardt  Meoical  Center, 
wamington.  Del.,  April  8. 1974. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke. 
V.S.  Senator. 
313  RusseU  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Re    Communication   dated   March    16.   1974. 
Public  Law  92-603,  Chronic  Renal  Dis- 
ease Program. 
Dear  Senator  Hartke:   I  appreciate  your 
Interest  in  the  Chronic  Renal  Failure  Pro- 
gram and  particularly  your  Interest  in  Public 
Law  92~«03. 
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In  answer  to  your  questions  posed  in  yoxir 
letter  of  March  15.  1974,  our  initial  problems 
at  the  Inception  of  the  program  was  a  to- 
tally unprepared  bureaucratic  system  which 
in  ttu^  caused  a  great  deal  of  delay  In  get- 
ting ellglbUIty  dates,  etc.  IniUaJ  prob- 
lems of  repetitive  paperwork  concerning 
chronic  dialysis  patients  has  persisted  to 
this  time.  Our  dlfflcultles  In  getting  appro- 
priate eligibility  dates  for  patients  based  on 
medical  need  has  somewhat  Improved,  due 
primarily  to  close  cooperation  between  the 
Nephrolc^lsts  of  the  area  (myself  and  Dr. 
Robert  Fllnn)  and  the  Medicare  Adminis- 
tration locally.  We  have  had  continued  diffi- 
culties In  filling  out  a  rather  overlong  and 
complex  application  for  exception  to  develop 
a  satellite  unit  capacity.  Ours  Is  a  new  pro- 
gram and  the  patient  voliune  Is  steadily  In- 
creasing, particularly  since  the  Inception  of 
the  Medicare  program.  The  need  for  satellite 
units  has  arisen  quickly  and  In  fairly  large 
numbers.  This  difficulty  in  Initially  obtaining 
the  application  form  to  develop  such  a  satel- 
lite capacity  and  subsequently  In  completing 
such  form  has  been  a  major  problem.  At  the 
moment,  some  of  these  problems  do  seem  to 
be  behind  us,  but  only  the  future  wlU  tell 
for  sure. 

In  response  to  "new  problems"  there  have 
been  none  that  I  am  aware  of. 

We  are  currently  serving  between  30-35 
patients  who  are  at  end  stage  renal  failure. 
There  are  approximately  10-13  additional 
patients  identified  as  near  end  stage  and  the 
volume  of  patients  presenting  to  the  program 
does  seem  to  have  Increased  to  about  two 
times  that  of  about  two  years  ago. 

In  response  to  Question  6,  we  do  have  a 
small  program  here  in  the  State  of  Delaware 
to  supplement  as  "last  dollar"  funding  for 
Indigent  patients  or  patients  who  do  not 
have  complete  funding.  This  program  will 
require  an  Increase  in  the  State  allocation 
if  it  is  to  continue  to  be  as  useful  as  in  the 
past. 

We  at  the  moment  do  have  a  four  month 
backlog  in  the  Intermediary  reimbursement 
to  the  Wilmington  Medical  Center  for  the 
Chronic  Renal  Disease  Program.  Again,  as 
with  the  initial  paperwork  problems  I  men- 
tioned above,  this  is  the  end  result  of  a 
rather  complex  series  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Wilmington  Medical  Center  and 
the   Blue    Cross   Intermediary   and    between 


ically  Indigent  patients  on  a  yearly  basis. 
Finally,  in  terms  of  "nuisance  work",  repeti- 
tive history  and  physical  forms  which  seem 
to  be  filled  out.  lost  and  "refilled  out"  could 
be  either  streamlined  or  virtually  elimi- 
nated. In  spite  of  the  attempts  by  the  local 
Medicare  office  to  Improve  this  area,  very 
little  progress  has  been  made.  I  understand 
the  Government's  need  for  validation  and 
documentation  but  I  feel  we  had  an  "over- 
kUl"  situation. 

Again  I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks 
for  your  Interest  In  this  program  nationally 
and  your  time  taken  to  read  this  letter  con- 
cerning our  problems  locally.  Certainly  tbeee 
patients  present  a  very  unique  form  of  severe 
and  chronic  medical  Illnesses  and  the  bene- 
fits of  the  "HR-1"  program,  not  withstand- 
ing the  many  problems  that  have  arisen,  are 
unmeasurable.  Thank  you  again. 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  Mnxn.  Ml>.. 
Associate   Director.   Hemodialysis    Unit, 
wamington   Medical   Center. 

Wn.MiNOTON,  Del..  June  12. 1974. 
Re  Chronic  Renal  Disease  Program. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Russell  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  I  am  writing  you  In 
follow-up  to  your  Inquiry  of  March  15,  1974 
and  my  reply  of  April  8.  1974  concerning  the 
Chronic  Renal  Disease  Program. 

Since  that  time.  I  have  noted  that,  con- 
trary to  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Chronic 
Renal  Disease  Program,  that  more  paper  work 
and  more  delays  have  become  permanent 
rather  than  been  improved.  Specifically.  In 
response  to  a  demonstrated  need  in  our  com- 
munity, we  have  been  trying  to  set  up  a  satel- 
lite dialysis  unit.  We  have  virtually  unani- 
mous approval  from  the  various  local  and 
regional  authorities  and  commissions  for 
such  a  unit  and  In  fact  It  would  be  the  only 
unit  of  its  kind  In  the  State  of  Delaware. 
However,  we  have  found  that  there  are  repet- 
itive road  blocks  being  thrown  up  by  the 
Medicare  Administration  Center  In  Rockvllle, 
Maryland.  Through  the  excellent  cooperation 
of  the  Community  Health  Planning  CouncU 
here  in  Northern  Delaware,  the  local  Medi- 
care Personnel,  and  Mr.  Fred  Park  of  the 
Bureau  of  Health  Insurance  located  in  Phila- 
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Center.  THe  latter  negotiation  was  neces- 
sary because  of  a  lack  at  "Physician  fee  for 
service"  provision  under  the  stipulations  of 
the  End  Stage  Renal  Disease  Program. 
These  problems  do  seem  to  be  behind  us 
and  1  anticipate  the  backlog  will  work  Its 
way  through  In  the  very  near  future.  In 
this  regard,  we  have  had  virtually  no  prob- 
lems from  the  local  Medicare  program.  They 
have  provided  every  possible  cooperation 
with  us  within  the  limits  of  the  Public  Law 
92-603. 

Coming  finally  to  your  last  questions, 
there  are  changes  that  I  feel  would  be  ap- 
propriate. I  believe  more  local  control  from 
the  local  fiscal  Intermediary  would  be  ap- 
propriate. The  local  Medicare  people  have 
developed  an  extremely  good  rapport  with 
us  and  with  the  Wilmington  Medical  Center 
and  have  seemed  to  provide  every  service  to 
the  benefit  of  the  patient  that  la  feasible. 
Where  they  have  fallen  down  Is  usually  In 
the  area  of  a  need  to  contact  National  Offlcea 
for  clearance  of  certain  exceptions,  etc  Al- 
though I  realize  this  may  not  be  within 
your  authority  to  change  things.  I  do  believe 
that  It  would  be  appropriate  to  grant  more 
local  control. 

1  also  feel  that  It  would  be  appropriate 
for  the  patients  to  be  granted  full  out-pa- 


pedlte  some  of  these  obstructions.  However, 
as  I  mentioned  In  my  previous  letter.  It  would 
seem  to  be  more  appropriate  to  somehow  un- 
tangle the  mass  of  red  tape  and  "make  work" 
activities  of  RockvUle  and  give  more  local. 
or  at  least  regional,  autonomy.  In  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  Park  and  apparently  of  his  CouncU  m 
Philadelphia  on  the  regional  level,  there 
should  be  no  dimculty  whatsoever  with  our 
application  for  permission  to  set  up  a  unit. 
The  need  certamiy  Is  there  and  by  the  ame 
these  various  obstructions  are  totally  over- 
come and  the  physlclal  plant  Is  buut,  the  de- 
lay WUl  result  in  the  compromise  of  more 
than  one  patient's  health. 

Again  I  appreciate  your  attention  to  any 
matters  concerning  the  Benal  Program  both 
here  and  nationally.  I  know  that  our  situa- 
tion Is  not  unique  and  I  hope  other  Physi- 
cians across  the  country  are  taking  the  time 
to  write  to  you.  I  thank  you  again  for  your 
Interest. 

Sincerely, 

Wn.LM>i  E.  MiTtw  M.D. 

Association  of 

VEUtWARZ  HoSPITALe.  IWC., 

Dover.  Del..  Aprua,  1974. 
Bon.  Vance  Haktke. 
V.S.  Senator, 
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me  by  our  bo^itals  concerning  your  ques- 
Uons  on  the  kidney  disease  program  In 
Delaware. 

I  forwarded  your  questions  to  the  nine 
hospitals  In  Delaware  and  to  Blue  Cross,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Social  Services  and 
the  Health  Planning  CouncU.  Since  the 
answers  that  I  have  received  to  date  have 
taken  various  forms.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
compUe  them,  but  simply  forward  them  to 
you.  If  I  should  receive  any  additional  replies, 
I  will  forward  them  also. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  answers  and  com- 
ments will  prove  helpful  to  you  and  assist 
your   efforts   to  determine   the   efl'ectlveness 
of  this  most  Important  program. 
Sincerely, 

Barbara  B.  PmLER, 
Administrative  Assistant. 

ASBOClATtON  OP 

Delaware  HosprrALs,  Inc.. 
Dm'>er.  Del.,  March  22, 1974. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  We  are  In  receipt 
Of  your  letter  of  March  16  concerning  the 
kidney  disease  program  and  the  problems 
encountered  with  regard  to  reimbursement. 
We  wUl  survey  our  hospitals,  using  the 
questions  you  posed,  and  send  you  the  re- 
sults as  soon  as  they  are  available. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Barbara  B.  PmLER. 
Administrative  Assistant. 

Blue  Ckoss.  Blue  Shield,  ov  E>elaware. 

Wimington.  Del..  March  28, 1974. 
Ms.  Barsara  B.  Fxdler. 

Administrative  Assistant.  Association  of  DeU 
aware  Hospitals,  Inc.,  Dover,  Del. 

Dear  Ms.  Fxdler:  Yoiu-  memorandum  of 
March  24.  1974.  asked  for  comments  about 
the  problems  being  experienced  in  the  renal 
disease  program.  We  uyjuld  limit  our  com- 
ments to  three  Rreas  raised  in  Senator 
Hartke's  letter. 

First  of  all.  some  of  the  problems  that 
arose  at  the  inception  of  the  program  have 
for  the  most  part  been  elimlnaied  and  there- 
fore we  will  not  comment  on  them. 

With  regard  to  question  6  in  Senator 
Hartke's  letter,  the  following  supplemental 
benefits  are  availble: 

1.  The  Chronic  Rena:  Di-^case  program  of 
the  Division  of  Public  Health,  which  gen- 
erally covers  the  "two  month  waiting  period" 
applicable  under  the  Medicare  Program  and 
the  services  and  supplies  not  covered  by 
Medicare.  Of  course,  this  is  subject  to  the 
avaUabUlty  of  the  State  approprUtlon 

2.  The  Title  XIX  (Medicaid I  Program 
covers  the  same  as  d  >  above  for  those  re- 
cipients eligible  under  the  State  Medicaid 
Program. 

3.  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Delaware 
provides  supplementary  benefits  for  the  pro- 
gram except  for  coverage  of  supplies. 

In  answer  to  question  6.  It  Is  our  Informa- 
tion that  the  Wilmington  Medical  Center 
delayed  submitting  approximately  »75.0O0 
In  claims  for  outpatient  kidney  dialysis  serv- 
ices principally  because  of  the  verv  burden- 
some paper  work  requirements  that  must  be 
met  before  claims  are  acceptable. 

The  changes  we  would  recommend  In  re- 
sponse to  question  7  have  to  do  with  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  paper  work  now  faced  by  the  pro- 
viders. Since  kidney  dialysis  was  first  avail- 
able In  Delaware,  some  coverage  has  been 
available  to  patients  who  were  entitled  to 
benefits  under  one  of  the  three  programs 
mentioned  above.  None  of  these  programs 
required  such  extensive  dociunentation  and 
our  experience  indicates  that  the  use  of  serv- 
ices under  these  programs  was  generally  ap- 
propriate. Now.  with  the  new  requirements, 
providers  are  being  bogged  down  with  paper 
work   tn  attempting  to  collect   Information 
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which  may  or  may  not  have  pertinence  to 
the  issue  oC  coverage.  Hence,  It  ts  our  recom- 
mendation that  the  administrators  of  the 
pro-am  examine  the  value  of  the  extensive 
data  that  Is  obtained. 

In  closing.  U  13  well  to  make  a  general  ob- 
servation. We  have  reviewed  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Tuesday,  March  5,  and  find 
chat  the  comments  contained  therein  relate 
problems  which  are  common  to  us  in  Dela- 
ware BS  ¥WU.  It  should  be  further  pointed 
out.  however,  that  because  the  Delaware  pro- 
viders do  not  have  a  renal  transplant  pro- 
gram at  this  time,  the  problems  In  adminis- 
tering this  benefit  do  not  apply. 
Sincerely. 

Courtney  H.  Taher. 

Wilmington  Msdical  Center. 
Wilmington.  Del..  April  3, 1974. 

M5-  B&RBARA  B.  PmLXR. 

Administrative  Assistant,  Associatiori  of 
Delaware   Hospitals,   Inc.,    Dover,   Del. 

Dear  Ms.  Pioler:  The  following  are  our 
responses  to  Senator  Hartke's  questionnaire 
relative  to  the  kidney  disease  program: 

1-  What  problems  arose  at  the  inception  of 
the  program?  Communicailon  between  hos- 
pital and  Intermediary  principally  because  of 
HEW  not  publishmg  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  law. 

2.  Have  those  problems  been  eliminated  as 
of  this  date?  Yes. 

3.  Have  new  problems  arisen?  No. 

4.  Approximately  how  many  patients  are 
being  served  by  the  program?  16. 

5.  Does  your  state  have  any  program  to 
supplement  Federal  benefits  under  the  kid- 
ney disease  program?  Minimal — not  signifi- 
cant. 

6.  Is  there,  at  present,  any  appreciable 
backlog  m  intermediary  reimbursement  to 
health  care  providers  under  the  kidney  dis- 
ease program?  If,  so  how  much  of  a  backlog? 
No. 

7.  Do  you  believe  that  any  changes  should 
be  made  in  the  regulations  which  govern  the 
kidney  disease  program?  If  so,  what  changes 
would  you  recommend  ?  Improvement  or 
elimination  of  form  S5A  2742  and  SSA  2743 
required  for  billing  purposes.  Presently  the 
provider  must  also  complete  forms  SSA  1453 
for  Inpatient  and  form  SSA  1483  for  out- 
patient along  with  the  two  special  forms — 
SSA  2742  and  SSA  2743 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  contact 
me. 

Sincerely. 

H.  Richard  Peahce, 

Controller. 

Health  Pi^nning  Council.  Inc., 
Wilmington,  Del,  December  to.  1973. 
Mr.  JrsBE  L,  Lynn, 
Region      Representative.      Department      of 

Health.  Education  &  Welfare.  Philadel- 

phia.  Pa- 
Deab  Mb.  Ltnn:  The  renal  dialysis  situa- 
tion In  the  State  of  Delaware  has  arrived  at 
a  disastrous  point  In  time.  H.R.  I  has  opened 
the  way  for  many  people  within  the  State 
of  Delaware  to  seek  treatment  for  renal 
failure.  At  the  present  time,  the  Renal  Dlal- 
y9ls  Department  of  the  Wilmington  Medical 
Center  Is  flooded  and  treating  patients  In  the 
hallways.  They  also  were  forced  to  reduce 
the  number  of  treatments  from  three  to  two 
times  per  week.  If  this  mode  of  treatment 
continues,  disaster  can  strike  many  of  these 
patients.  I  understand  this  situation  Is  not 
peculiar  to  the  State  of  Delaware  alone.  I 
have  been  Informed  the  Cleveland  CUnlc  is 
treating  ninety  patients  on  once-a-week 
dialysis  instead  of  the  needed  three  times 
per  week. 

This  condition  Is  drawn  to  your  attention 
as  the  person  responsible  for  this  program  In 
Region  in,  and  by  sending  copies  of  this 
letter  to  my  Congressional  Delegation  hope 
we  might  help  move  this  logjam. 


I  realize  the  complications  that  come  about 
when  a  new  program  is  started,  but  I  don't 
undersund  the  holdup  on  approval  of  satel- 
lite clinics  to  treat  the  chronic  patient  as 
called  for  In  H.R.  1.  The  problems  of  fees 
that  seem  to  be  holding  up  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  section  of  the  law  are  certainly 
not  Insurmountable  and  I  would  call  upon 
you  to  do  everything  within  your  power  to 
see  that  the  problems  of  payment  to  facilities 
and  the  doctors  are  resolved  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

As  a  Planner,  we  encouraged  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  Crozer-Chester  Hospital  and 
the  Wilmington  Medical  Center  in  setting 
up  satellites  to  take  care  of  the  chronic  case 
of  renal  failure  because  we  felt  strongly  that 
treatment  of  chronic  cases  Is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  an  acute  general  hospital.  Treatment 
In  a  satellite  center  can  be  accomplished  at 
a  lower  cost  than  in  the  large  hopsltal,  As 
a  believer  of  Secretary  Weinberger's  approach 
to  cost  containment,  the  Health  Planning 
Council  has  commented  favorably  on  the  New 
Castle  County  satellite  project. 

In  working  with  the  Federal  Government 
for  many  years,  I  have  come  to  understand 
the  problems  Involved,  but  I  don't  under- 
stand delays  when  the  lives  of  people  are  at 
stake.  We  have  held  out  a  ray  of  hope  to  many 
people  who  are  suffering  from  renal  failure 
and  now  we  are  dimming  that  ray  of  hope. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  and  your  good 
office  will  do  all  within  your  power  to  help 
clear  up  whatever  problems  exist  so  that  this 
important  program  can  be  Implemented  the 
way  that  American  medicine  is  used  to  doing. 
Sincerely, 

Clztfoso  T,  Foster. 

Executive  Director. 

ALrUCD  I.  DuPoNT  Institote, 

OF  the  NEMOURS  POUNDATtON, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  March  27.  1974. 
Miss  Barbara  B.  Fioler. 

Administrative      Assistant      Association      of 
Delaware    Hospitals,    inc..    5    East    Reed 
Street  Dover,  Del. 
Dear   Miss    Fidler:    In    response    to    your 
memorandum   of  March   22   concerning   the 
chronic  renal  disease  program,  please  note 
that  the  Institute  has  not  participated. 
Your  trtily. 

Davit  m.  Qrat, 
Manager,  Research  Services. 

GcoRcu  Hospital  Association, 

Atlanta,  Ga..  ^unc  17, 1974. 
Senator  Vance  Hartkc. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hastke:  We  have  received 
another  reply  to  our  survey  concerning  the 
chronic  renal  dUease  program  under  Public 
Law  92^03. 

This  report  comes  from  the  teaching  hos- 
pital of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  In 
Augusta.  We  have  previously  sent  you  a 
report  from  Grady  Memorial  Hospital,  which 
is  the  large  teaching  hospital  in  Atlanta 
aJBllated  with  the  Emory  University  School 
of  Medicine. 

With  kindest  regards,  lam. 
Sincerely, 

Olenk  M.  Hocan. 
Executive  Director. 

Medical  Coixece  op 
OeoRGtA  Hospital  Clinics, 

Augvsta.  Ga..  May  7. 1974. 
To:  Administrators.  Members  Institutions. 
From:  Glenn  M.  Hogan,  Executive  Directors. 
Subject:  Chronic  Renal  Disease  Program. 

We  have  been  requested  by  Senator  Vance 
Hartke.  United  States  Senator  from  Indiana, 
to  give  a  report  on  the  cUronlc  renal  disease 
program  and  its  operation  since  July  of  1973. 
As  you  know.  Public  Law  92-603  created 
support  for  chronic  renal  disease. 

Senator  Hartke  was  the  author  of  the  kid- 
ney  disease  program  and   is   Interested   In 


learning  of  the  experience  of  the  hospitals 
and  doctors  in  our  state  since  July.  We 
would  appreciate  your  answering  these  ques- 
tions and  returning  them  to  us  so  that  we 
might  give  a  consolidated  report  to  Senator 
Hartke. 

1.  What  problems  arose  at  the  inception 
of  the  program?  Organizing  internal  for 
prompt  billings  for  reimbursement  to  appro- 
priate agencies. 

2.  Have  those  problems  been  eliminated 
as  of  this  date  ?  Yes. 

3.  Have  new  problems  arisen?  Professional 
Fee  BtlUngs. 

4.  Approximately  how  many  patients  are 
being  served  by  the  program? 

5.  Does  your  state  have  any  program  to 
supplement  Federal  benefits  under  the  kid- 
ney disease  program?  Georgia  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation;  The  Kidney  Pro- 
gram for  Georgia:  Georgia  Medicaid. 

6.  Is  there  at  present  any  appreciable 
backlog  In  intermediary  reimbursement  to 
health  care  providers  under  the  kidney  dis- 
ease program?  If  so.  how  much  of  a  backloK? 
No. 

7.  Do  you  ttelleve  that  any  changes  should 
be  made  in  the  regulations  which  govern 
the  kidney  disease  program?  If  so.  what 
changes  would  you  recommend?  Programs 
to  continue  satellite  operations:  Re-examine 
schedule  of  allowable  procedures  for  labora- 
tory and  other  areas. 

We  appreciate  your  support  and  hope  that 
you  will  help  us  in  this  survey. 

Georgia  Hosphal  Association, 

Atlanta.  Ga..  May  30, 1974, 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  Some  time  ago  you 
wrote  us  inquiring  about  the  probleoaa  in 
connection  with  the  chromic  renal  disease 
program  as  established  by  Public  Law  92-603 
(Medicare  amendments). 

We  have  always  appreciated  your  interest 
in  the  kidney  disease  program  and  your 
authorship  of  the  amendment.  In  Georgia 
we  have  had.  as  you  might  Imagine,  only  a 
very  few  hospitals  engaging  in  renal  dialysis. 

After  sending  out  a  questionnaire,  we  re- 
ceived a  good  many  returns  from  hospitals 
indicating  that  the  questions  were  not  ap- 
plicable In  their  situations.  However,  I  have 
now  received  a  report  from  Grady  Memorial 
Hospital  here  in  Atlanta,  which  was  the  first 
hospital  to  Install  a  kidney  machine  In  our 
state.  They  carry  on  a  considerable  activity 
and  have  been  utilizing  the  new  program. 

I  believe  the  report  from  Grady  Memorial 
Hospital  will  l)e  useful  to  you  and  am  en- 
closing this  report  In  the  same  form  as 
received  by  this  office. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  large  hospi- 
tals In  the  state  from  which  we  hope  to  re- 
ceive reports  and  as  these  come  in,  I  will 
pass  on  to  your  office. 

We  regret  the  delay,  but  hope  the  oom- 
ments  will  still  be  useful. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Glenn  M.  Hocan, 
Executive  Director. 

GoADv  Memorial  Hospital. 

Atlanta,  Ga..  May  7. 1974. 
To:  Administrators.  Member  Institutions. 
Prom:  Glenn  M.  Hogan,  Executive  Director. 
Subject:  Chronic  Reual  Disease  Program. 

We  have  been  requested  by  Senator  Vance 
Hartke,  United  States  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, to  give  a  report  on  the  chronic  renal 
disease  program  and  its  operation  since  July 
of  1973.  As  you  know,  Public  Law  92-603  cre- 
ated support  for  chronic  renal  disease. 

Senator  Hartke  was  the  author  of  the  kid- 
ney disease  program  and  la  Interested  In 
learning  of  the  experience  of  the  hospitals 
and  doctors  in  our  state  since  July.  We  would 
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appreciate  your  answering  these  questions 
and  returning  them  to  us  so  that  we  might 
give  a  consolidated  report  to  Senator  Hartke. 

1,  What  problems  arose  at  the  Inception 
of  the  program?  Extremely  long  delay  in  pa- 
tients receiving  HIC  number.  Late  publica- 
tion of  guidelines.  Lack  ol  physician  incen- 
tive to  train  patients  for  home  dialysis. 

2.  Have  those  problems  been  ellnilnated  as 
of  this  date?  Not  completely.  Some  delay  still 
exists  in  notifying  patients  of  Medicare  cer- 
tification. 

3  Have  new  problems  arisen?  Response  to 
"Notice  of  Admission"  unusually  slow.  Re- 
sponse to  query  by  intermedlarj'  on  outpa- 
tient claims  Is  slow.  Shortage  of  knowledge- 
able nephrologlsts  to  handle  Increased  pa- 
tient load. 

4.  Approximately  how  many  patients  are 
being  served  by  the  program?  150. 

5.  Docs  your  state  have  any  program  to 
supplement  Federal  benefits  under  the  kid- 
ney disease  program?  Acta  as  co-lnsuiance 
coverage  to  Medicare  for  patients  meeting  fi- 
nancial need  eligibility  requirements.  How- 
ever, does  not  provide  funding  for  assistance 
in  home  dialysis. 

6.  Is  there  at  present  any  appreciable 
backlog  In  Intermediary  reimbursement  to 
health  care  providers  under  the  kidney  dis- 
ease program?  If  so.  how  much  of  a  backloR? 
S194.444.00.  "* 

7.  Eto  you  believe  that  any  changes  shotUd 
be  made  In  the  regulations  which  govern  the 
kidney  disease  program?  If  so.  what  changes 
would  you  recommend?  SSA2742  should  be  a 
part  of  patients  application  for  Medicare 
benefits.  SSA2743  should  be  eliminated  and 
a  claim  form  designed  incorporating  needed 
Infomwiion.  Should  lend  Itself  to  computer- 
ization. Provide  coverage  of  transplant  re- 
lated medical  expense  now  excluded  by  pa- 
tient eligibility  criteria.  Provide  funding  for 
assistance  In  home  dialysis.  (Dialysis  aide) 
Provide  funding  for  nephrology  manpower 
training  and  research.  Establish  more  real- 
istic criteria  for  exceptions,  and  more  timely 
handling  of  requests  for  provider  certifica- 
tion of  new  facilities. 

We  appreciate  your  support  and  hope  that 
you  win  help  us  in  this  survey. 

Frank  Lav^^ro. 
Assistant  Director. 

Saint  Francis  Hospital. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii,  April  9. 1974. 
Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Tap, 

Assistant  Director,  Hospital  Association  of 
Hawaii.  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Dear  Mrs.  Tap:  Our  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions stated  by  Senator  Vance  Hartke  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Our  fiscal  intermediary  did  not  receive 
the  regulations  to  Implement  the  kidney  dis- 
ease program  on  a  timely  basis.  Upon  receipt 
of  such  regulations,  both  the  hospital  and 
fiscal  Intermediary  had  great  difficulty  In 
Interpreting  and  Implementing  the  program. 

2.  Although  the  majority  of  the  billing 
portion  of  the  regulation  has  been  clarified. 
we  have  not  received  from  our  fiscal  Inter- 
mediary details  as  to  how  the  cost  reimburse- 
ment formulas  win  be  interpreted.  The  re- 
imbursement presently  received  Is  still  con- 
tingent on  the  final  audit  of  the  cost  of 
reimbursement  and  thus  this  document  is 
of  vital  importance  In  order  to  determine  the 
actual  reimbursement  to  be  received.  The 
question  of  physician's  supervision  fees  still 
presents  a  problem. 

3.  Reimbursement  on  supplies  and  main- 
tenance of  equipment  has  arisen  in  recent 
months. 

4.  We  have  approximately  127  patients. 

5.  The  State  of  Hawaii  appropriated  esoo.- 
OOO  per  year  for  1973-74.  There  Is  some  feel- 
ing that  since  H.R.  l  has  been  passed,  a  lesser 
amount  should  be  allocated  and  possibly 
deleted. 

S-  Yes— approximately  $650,000  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1974, 
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7.  A.  One  of  the  reconunended  changes  is 
the  liberalization  of  coverages  In  the  follow- 
ing areas: 

1.  Home  visit  charges.  Nurses  visits  to 
home  care  patients,  perse  are  not  covered; 
however,  these  charges  would  be  covered  if 
through  some  conversion  they  are  treated  as 
supplies  charges.  The  regulations  should  be 
revised  to  permit  home  visit  charges  to  be 
charged  as  such  rather  than  disguised  as 
other  items. 

a.  Maintenance  of  hemodialysis  equipment 
for  home  use  by  a  manufacturer's  represen- 
tative. Routine  periodic  servicing  or  main- 
tenance by  a  manufacturer's  represenu- 
ttve  is  not  a  covered  Item.  (Section  31I3.3B 
Coverage  of  Services  Intermediary  Manual). 
Such  servicing  includes  testing,  adjiistlug 
and  other  work  to  determine  that  the  equip- 
ment are  working  properly.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  a  qualified  person  and  Is  not  done 
for  the  convenience  of  the  beneficiary.  It  is 
recommended  that  these  charges  t»e  included 
under  covered  senlces. 

3.  Etoctors'  supervisory  charges  related  to 
dialysis  treatments.  Currentlv  these  charges 
cannot  t>e  billed  separately  but  must  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  dialysis  charges  which 
coverage  Is  limited  by  a  "Screen  Amount." 
The  Inclusion  of  the  supervisory  charges  has 
the  effect  of  the  dialysis  charges  exceeding 
the  reimbursement  screen  limitation;  there- 
fore. It  is  reconmiended  that  the  supwrvisory 
charges  be  allowed  as  a  separate  phvsiclan 
charge.  Separate  billing  for  this  item  wni 
facilitate  the  processing  of  the  bnis  for  the 
dialysis  treatments.  At  present,  there  is  a 
delay  in  billing  because  the  information  tor 
supervisory  charges  must  be  obtained  di- 
rectly from  the  physicians. 

4.  Various  supplies  and  accessories  used 
in  connection  with  dialysis.  These  items 
which  Include  blood  pressure  cuffs,  stetho- 
scope, forceps,  scissors  and  similar  types  of 
physicians  instruments,  and  other  non- 
medical items  such  as  stop  watches  are  not 
presently  covered  by  the  program  (Sec.  60- 
1,  Chapter  n — Coverage  Issues.  Appendix. 
Intermediary  Manual).  However,  these  Items 
are  essential  Items  in  the  dialysis  treatments 
and  are  issued  Individually  to  each  patient. 
It  Is  recommended  that  coverage  be  extended 
to  these  items  when  prescribed  by  physicians. 

5.  Take  home  drugs.  Drugs  prescribed  by 
a  physician  to  be  taken  at  home  In  connec- 
tion with  the  patient's  renal  disease  treat- 
ments are  not  covered  by  H.R.  1  even  though 
these  drugs  are  necessary  to  maintain  the 
patient  in  a  stabUlzed  condition.  In  some 
cases,  the  cost  of  these  drugs  approaches 
or  exceeds  «100.00  per  month.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  take  home  drugs  prescribed  by 
a  physician  be  covered. 

B.  Fiscal  management  is  an  Integral  and 
Important  aspect  of  the  kldnev  disease  pro- 
gram. The  initial  reimbursement  for  the  pro- 
viders cost  was  made  aptjroximatelv  five 
months  from  treatment.  Currently  reim- 
bursement of  cost  Is  on  a  2V2  to  3" months 
delay  basis  placing  the  provider  in  a  precari- 
ous financial  position. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  intermediary 
be  permitted  to  pay  on  a  reasonable  and 
current  reimbursement  basis. 

C  We  also  recommend  that  regional  of- 
ficers of  SSA  and  local  fiscal  Intermediaries 
of  the  Chronic  Renal  Disease  Program  be 
delegated  more  authority  and  responsibility 
for  decision  making  and  Interpretation  of 
program  regulations  and  policies.  The  neces- 
sity for  referring  many  questions  concern- 
ing billing,  coverage,  etc.  to  regional  of- 
fices or  Baltimore  or  Washington  authorities 
has  been  one  problem  area  in  working  with 
the  program.  The  referral  of  questions 
through  the  various  levels  contributes  to  de- 
lay and  backlog  of  reimbursement  to  pro- 
viders of  services. 

Very  truly  yours. 

MrCHAEL   MATStniRA, 

Assistant  AdmtnistTator. 


KuAKDJi  HosprrAL  and  Boue. 
Honolulu,  Haieaii,  AprU  3. 1794. 
Hon.  Vancs  Haktke, 
VS.  Senator, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deae  Scnatob  Haktke:  I  am  replying  to 
your  letter  to  Mr.  OUle  Burkett,  Executive 
Director  of  Hospital  Association  of  Hawaii, 
regarding  Public  Law  92-603  and  KuaUnl 
Hospital  and  Heme's  experience  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  law  since  July  1, 1973 

Kuakinl  Hospital  and  Home  presently  has 
a  kidney  disease  program  lor  a  mobile  unit 
to  take  care  of  emergency  renal  failure,  acuta 
care  before  patients  become  chronic,  chronic 
end  stage  kidney  disease  program  on  an  out- 
potient  basis,  self  care  unit  on  the  hospital 
grounds  for  those  who  can  care  for  them- 
selves, a  home  care  program  for  those  who 
can  carry  on  the  maintenance  program  at 
home,  and  satellite  programs  on  the  neigh- 
bor islands  at  centralized  general  hospitals. 
With  this  background  of  the  program,  we  wUl 
attempt  to  answer  the  questions  you  have 
posed  for  Mr.  Burkett. 

1.  What  problems  arose  at  the  inception 
of  the  program? 

At  the  inception  of  the  program,  regula- 
tions were  not  finalized  and  various  forma 
for  SSA  ellgibUity.  medical  ellgibUity  and 
billing  forms  were  not  developed.  However. 
In  spite  of  not  knowing  which  patients  were 
eligible  for  care  at  what  time  and  for  how 
much,  the  hospital  billed  Medicare  startme 
July  of  1973. 

2.  Have  those  problems  been  eliminated  as 
of  this  date?  No. 

A.  Presently  there  are  four  part  forms,  SSA 
795,  SSA  2728.  2742  and  2743.  SSA  2743  Is  a 
billing  form  which  we  use  by  xeroxing  addi- 
tional copies  each  time  we  bill  because  Medi- 
care 18  still  unable  to  furnish  these  forms. 

B.  The  Report  of  Eligibility  (ROE)  slUl 
consumes  a  great  deal  of  time  from  the  date 
of  submission  to  final  reimbursement  for  the 
following  reason: 

It  takes  an  average  of  one  to  two  weeks 
for  Baltimore  to  give  us  a  report  of  eligibil- 
ity of  patient*  The  ROE  determines  deduc- 
tibles met  by  patients  and  their  days  of 
ellgibUity  remaining.  Hospitals  then  ore  al- 
lowed to  bin  for  homodlolysls  patients.  It 
takes  another  two  weeks  for  the  Medicare 
Intermediary  to  make  payments  so  that  It 
takes  an  average  of  over  a  month  for  the 
hospital  to  be  reimbursed  after  a  patient  has 
received  treatment. 

C.  Recently  we  met  with,  the  Medicare 
Intermediary  of  Hawaii  to  resolve  the  very 
problems  you  asked  In  your  questions.  At- 
tached is  a  summary  of  our  hemodialysis 
claims  to  Medicare  and  the  anolysls  of  the 
outstanding  accounts.  The  hemodialysis 
claims  were  first  billed  In  Julv  of  1973  and  "the 
very  first  payment  of  these  claims  was  re- 
ceived in  December  of  1973.  Since  then,  we 
have  been  reimbursed  monthly  and  as  of 
March  27.  1974,  we  have  an  outstanding  ac- 
count of  881.877.03.  The  analysis  of  this  out- 
standing account  explains  the  delay.  An  eK- 
ample  picked  at  random  from  our  books 
shows  that  a  patient  receiving  treatment 
on  November  19  to  the  25th.  1973.  had  to 
await  the  report  of  ellgibUity  from  Baltimore 
untU  February  4.  1974.  Only  then  could 
the  hospital  bill  for  the  patient.  Another 
example  reUtlng  to  ROE  Is  that  whereas 
the  hospital  business  office,  physician  and 
the  social  services  department  help  the  pa- 
tient Initiate  and  fill  these  form?,  the  patient 
is  the  only  one  who  gets  a  report  of  his  eligi- 
bility statlne  the  effective  date  and  often 
patients  do  not  inform  the  hospital  because 
they  are  not  aware  of  the  Importance  of  the 
eligibility  date.  It  would  help  tremendously 
of  the  institution  treating  the  patients  Is 
also  Informed  of  the  effective  date  of  the  pa- 
tients* eligibility  so  that  the  hospitals  can 
process  billing. 
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A.  "^.'r^Z'Jl^lT^V.'^^^'^L  that  .he     SS'^IT""""'"' *l  S'  S  T  "'"='^"  "''^'^^  "^°  »up.r.lpa.it<cn 

physician  f«l!  necessary  to  d^speclalstudlM     """""8  dataa ^-"^.W  of  a  new  system  of  admlnletratlon.  review 

tor  other  meaical  complication,  to  gl.e  .p-  Total  .,  „-,  „.  S?^,  "Trmi^f  ""nf „ 'J'^""^  '°'^",  *"  '"' 

propnat*  care  to  the  patient  but  IS  refused                             — 81,977.03  State  of  Ullnol^  which  has  apparently  been 

payment  because  the   teairiTrrnot  ii=t!rt  ,  ,,    .  extremely  successful.  Particular  criticism  waa 

for^^renu  ^ase  ana  not  other  compUca-     Hon.  Va.cs  H.^'-  "^'''  ""="  "'"''•         Sr^m^brhl'?  'of  tSrrrL"?le^^^ 

B.  Home  dialysis  patients  are  not  covered      Wa.H.nTto'i.  DC.  ^"uldTe^SSe  's^inelvTe  'c^lU'^l,'^"' 

B^ztF^B^-^^  ^^o%^^n'pr-i-^t^e-hr''-n,^  ^s;  ?srpia-%t,a^:ixS^I 

natfinr  ^^i^,*?  f"°Kf  ""^  '"'"  .""'  ""  ""="  ''''^'™  ^  "^°-  ""<»  «  "  '«=«»«>  "  P"'«""  "Ith  r«ajf"fure  should  be  cer^ 

SSvsici^Sf  ?fti        "h  °'™,'"'''''?^-  O"  ""=  St.  Alpbonsus  Hospital  In  Boise.  There  fled  without  delaTrather  ttl^  be  submltt^ 

wu^hfJ^,'™.^,^'    ^^    P""°"    ""^-P-"  "ave  been  some  major  problems  with  the  pro-  to  the  cumbersome  system  suKKitedtat^ 

with  this  local  niUng  because  experience  has  gram,  and  I  have  contacted  Idaho's   Con-  paper  suggested  m  the 

te^M  ~oiJt  \lll  ™.,"',  1°'?  ""f,  ™"?'  f ""?«°  """"""g  U-™  problems.  However.  A  second  area  of  considerable  concern  was 

le^  ho£  tS  ..^    ^     ,    '°^'r""'<'°«  «■>  I  »™  forwarding  your  letter  to  the  Admlnls-  that  of  the  relatlonshtp  of  d^vsU  w  tfa^ 

a,^^.LD  ,^  JS,nf7,  ""^'"""''"fh"  of  tb«  trator  at  St.  Alphonsua.  Sister  Justine  Marie,  plantation.  It  was  not  clear  who  was  to  ev^ 

f^cS^  oul"^  func'^on   P,^^Lror'"i"m°  ^^r""   '""""""^   """  ""'   '"'""  """^  ^"^  "^"""  tran^plantTro'^rr^l^^d 'h^w 

SSS=;H=--  -%h,?=-==—  sS;fSlS5a 

ip-ss^&ss-  .r„rt=^"=~-..  iMsii5sI= 

have  been  amended  to  treat  peritoneal  dl-  U-S.  Senator  iDialvst.  SoSr^  .„i  Pa««nt  on  to  a 

alysls  overnight  stays  as  out-p.tl.nta  WM/if^on,  D.c.  memor^^to  t1.-^S^»    rr  ?1  "*"" 

bem/s'S^i'Tvlif  "^  """/  "'"="•  "•         D«.^..;to.  h.,.t«:   The  I,.h>ol.  Hos-  "  "heTa^m  wuh'ren'al  lallui^  L^to^S." 

^urtv  t-n   n.H     P^ST""'  ,  P'""    Association    referred    your    letter    of  carried  out  m  the  saSe  mann^aa  i"tte 

H,T^^^^  patients  at  various  levels  of  March    ISth   concerning   medical   assistance  care  of  any  other  patient  m  this  count^ 

^o   alTnS'^^l'?'  "^'"^  """■  "^  ^"^'°'  "  ?'"°°^  "'"'  *"'°''  «"»■  ""=«"«   I  »"  ">«"  "  "«  felt  thai  toe  pftie^t^,  Z"^ 

^^^Ir.  rT,   P/^B"^-  enclosing  a  letter  from  Dr.  James  c.  Hunt  and  physician  should  be  respoLlble  f or  co?JZS 

.unnl^r,7p^H      ?k   "T  "^  P^gram  to  Mr.  Jordan  Rlngel.  omclals  of  the  National  Icatlons  between  docto?  aSd  patta" 

dl^pS^I^T'"™*'""'"'"""'"'^'^  |,'l°tJ    Foundation     concerning    problems  ^  Thirdly,  several  members  Jithf Medical 

vir-^^2f^,  .  .  ""*  "'°  program.  Also  enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  Advisory  Board  emphasized  that  the  cost  of 

Yes.  The  Legislature  appropriated  funds  to  letter  from  Dr.  Edmund  Lewis.  Chairman  of  the  program  proposed  iTthePoMtinnT.™, 

S'S:"?SlS;°l"'"„'°^'^'^  '"""""  P"-'"  ""  """"'»'  A"'"^"?  B"""  ^  UUno"  con-  would  be  S  KS  5  t£at  wh  ch  ^^rS' 
to  the  Federal  beneflts  of  July  1973.  These      earning  these  same  problems.  entiv  operating  In  the  Sta»  of  niVnol/^n 

wav  ►o"nh^  ™T?S  '  ""'  "''^.f  "°''"  ^^  """^  °'  '*"^  '^"«'-  '  ''»™  ""«"«»  your  the  basfs  of  a  vartety  of  cumberLml  admln- 

M^Jf,"^^                "41  aPProPr'atlon  since  correspondence  to  Dr.  Joyce  Lashof  of  the  Istratlve  organizations    the  cost  ?t  chSnlc 

^  nro^^a™  °°""  ""  '='^""=  """^  ■"=-  "i!°°"  Department  of  Public  Health,  under  renal  faUurTcare  !SSd^  c^^lderabT  to 

^?r^.^.»               .  whom   an   excellent   state   kidney   program  addition,  the  laci  of  emph"  Is  o^homedlalv^ 

ba^ltloe  iS   ta..4n£i7.^''  ^°l  »PP"«='a'"«  ^  "«"  operating.  I  am  sure  the  vlewS>lnt  sis  and  programs  which  would  de?S^hi 

ht^uh^'.  ^'•™«"a^^'»lh>l="'=ement  to  you  will  receive  from  Dr.  Lashof  will  be  a  cost  of  hemodlalysU  would  slSi  IncrSIl  Se 

Se  nr^.S,"  T,"'"  T""  "'"l  ""^^  """-  ^'P""""'  °'"  ='-«  Hllnols  has  had  the  best  general  cost  of  the  program 

Mase  program?  U  so.  how  much  of  a  back-  program  for  treating  dialysis  patients-the         In  general.  It  was  tilt  that  the  paper  was 

v..   A.  ^  iL»...v  ™„  ,„,..         ^   ^  Health  Department's  renal  program  has  been  written  by  physicians  In  academic  medical 

.taT,%nt^.^,^^,^,":.?Zi,^*^"°°"'-  '"    "P^'atlon    since    1967    and    has    gained  centers  and  little  conslderauon   waf^.en 

S  J^lonln         •«''»"■'"  »  '»^"a«''  ""■"""'f  experience   m  how  a  kidney   pro-  to  the  nephrologlst  who  ^uaUy  c^l  for 

7    S.l™,h^'i,    .    .v,  ,           ..  eram  Should  operate.  Evidence  of  this  Is  the  the  patient  m  the  community  The  DaMrwM 

be  mfJ.'^n  ,h!  ,       ,"lf  '"S-Jhanges  should  tact  that  In  Illinois  we  have  approximately  characterized  as  consumer-provWer  o?fenT^ 

^^  dii^S.  n^Sl""?"/,  "*""  ^°"™  ""  "^  "'"""^  P"""""  P"  '°'"'°°  population -1  rather  than  doctor-pattent  SrTent^  "subOe 

teJSce*'c1r%"»h"'"'r«'"'-^-"^-  "  -  -"Tany  further  assistance,  Pr^lr^  Tth°^  p%lf"wTa  p'a''prra't:3 
whlrt    woSd   °he  \r„%'"„^"""'    '^'=^"'"'      P'="%^°  >"«  """a'e  to  contact  us.  by  physician,  for  spo^iSoSp  of  a  voluntS? 

S^S^^U-'-f---^  «.cHa.oP.D»^,  XT;p'r°5;rLUToc"?o~t'''o;feS 
S  clJry  out  thl^TuncTlon  rd'Sar:,""'  ^''"'*"«  "''«'°'-  '^"'"  ">»"'  «""  »"  <"  the  details  o?^e 
t^rdSriSSfly--"-^^^^^  HosH.Paza.™t...Sr.L,„t.'a  cri^."  ■X^rth?^u;Sar.?•.',U^^.'£: 
gtLrth^-■,?JI.rter  Ulh-Ju^^  ^  ^     _c.<c„..,ris?c??rf,w.  trvs^--=^'srMe^^s^'°o! 

1^7^™'  ..  RicHaao  p.  DiMias,  the  Medical  Advisory  Board 

™<2    „f   !i,^,f.„T'^  that  the  query  for  re-      Siecutfce   Director,   Kidney   Foundation   o/  Sincerely  vours. 

l:, ^ey ?an'*'  """"""^  "  "P'^"'  "  '»«         °«"  ""^"^  *-  ^ou  ar.!  aware,  a.  the  Re-  ^o%}^i  MjSicine. 

Sincerely  yours  ^  ?°fi  "epresentative  .'or  the  National  Medl-  

cereiy  yours.  cal  Advisory  Council,  I  am  compiling  Infor- 

KOMALD  M.  o»A,  mallon   regarding  the  critique  of  the   Na-  wationai  Kroirey  Pottndation, 

''""  Pfestdenf.  tlonal  Kidney  FViundatlon  Position  Paper  on  """  ''"'*•  ''■^-  ''ehruarj  1».  I97<. 

„ ..,  ,  ^      .  P*"'    Legislation.  I  am  providing   the   fol-  Memobandum 

»■„  ^       „   WemofWyrtselofm.  lowing  hiformatlon  to  Dr    Arvln  Weln^teln.  To.  Chairman,  Medical  Advisory  Boards 

Billed  on  Hemodialysis  accounts,  a.,  representative  of  the  communication,  re-  AffUlates.  National  Kidney  PoSidatlSr 

January  31,  1974.. (272.37B.B0  "':«"  '"?"  ^^    David   Earle.  Earl  Smith,  Prom.  James  C.  Hunt  M D   ^Sen?' 

Amount  Paid  on   Hemodialysis  Robert  Muehrcke.  Ronald  Kallen  and  Casl-  Jordan  Rlngel   Chapman     '  ''^"'°" 

accounts,  March  27.  1974 190.80a.87  "^  ■"■ '''rut   In  addition  the  Position  Paper  Nattonal  Kldniy  Foundation 

^,^,     „,  — Tr^h^SJiS?"?  .°i  ?'  January  15th  meeting  Subject.  Implementation  of  Public  Law  91- 

Outslandlng    accounts...      81.877.03  of  the  Medical  Advisory  Board  of  the  Kldnev  «03,  Title  n;  Section  2991 

.^notyjtso/oufstandtnjoceount*  J^oundatlon  of  Illinois  and  further  ducussed  Comment.: 

Pending  query  reply  (Report  of  vLsorl  Bo^d'fe'ft'l^^rfv,."'  ^°  ''""^'"^^  ""■  .  '■  """'  concerned  Individuals  have  caUed 

ellglbUlty  from  Balllniore)         »4S  317  23  nointaf-f^    f  '"  "'"  many  strong  to  our  attention  critical  problem,  auoclated 

Questionable  Claim......'"     ^' ill  «  P°'n«"  to  the  document,  criticism  was  evoked  with  Implementation  of  PubUc  LaTM-eoS 

JO.  190. do  in  oeverai  anaa.  PIrst,  there  waa  consider-  (HRl). 
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2.  A  Bummaxy  of  observations  reported  to 
us  was  presented  to  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Conunlttee  on  Wednesday,  Jantiary 
13.  1S74. 

3.  The  enclosed  letter  to  Secretary  Wein- 
berger was  developed  by  the  Public  Policy 
Committee,  National  Kidney  Foundation  as 
authorized  bv  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Trustees. 

4.  We  submit  that  reasonable  opportunity 
has  been  provided  to  the  varloiis  agencies 
responsible  for  activation  and  accomplish- 
ment of  the  legislative  provisions  of  Public 
Law  92-603:  therefore.  It  Is  In  the  Interest 
of  the  National  Kidney  Foundation,  the  atfU- 
lates  of  the  National  Kidney  Foundation, 
and  the  public  at  large  that  we  require 
reasonable  response  to  health  care  provisions 
of  this  law. 

5.  Problems  encountered  by  patients,  hos- 
pital administrators,  physicians  and  other 
health  care  profesElonals  In  obtaining  medi- 
cal care  under  PL  92-603  for  dialysis  and 
transplantation  should  be  called  to  our  at- 
tention. 

6.  Suggestions  should  be  written,  short, 
constructive  and  objective. 

Rush-Pusbttshxan-St.  Luxss 

Medical  Centkr, 
Chicago,  til.,  April  19^  1974 
Hon.  Vanck  Haatkx, 
Zt3  Russell  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baktke:  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  Laurie  O.  Wallach  of  the  Illinois 
Hospital  Association  requesting  Information 
regarding  the  Federal  Chronic  Renal  Disease 
Program. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  providing  you 
with  a  letter  that  I  wrote  to  Dr.  James  Hunt, 
the  President  of  the  National  Kidney  Foun- 
dation, regarding  the  chaos  that  has  arisen 
In  the  wake  of  the  new  Federal  Legislation. 
The  situation  at  our  institution  is  sympto- 
matic of  the  situation  in  the  entire  State  of 
ZUlnols.  Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
93-603.  patients  with  kidney  diseases  cannot 
be  assured  the  quality  of  care  that  existed 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

I  believe  that  the  Information  In  my  letter 
answers.  In  varying  degrees,  the  questions 
that  you  aak  of  the  Ellnola  Hospital  Associa- 
tion In  your  letter  of  March  15th.  Among  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Interim  regulations  which 
have  been  published  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  Is  a  total  lack  of  IncenUve 
for  patients  to  be  placed  on  home  hemodialy- 
sis. This  latter  fact  wlU  account  for  a  con- 
siderable Increase  in  government  spending 
regarding  this  program.  Insofar  as  our  abUlty 
to  get  a  proportion  of  patients  back  to  their 
homes,  where  they  can  be  dlalj-zed  by  mem- 
bers of  their  family,  or  carry  out  self -dialysis, 
Is  significantly  Impaired.  In  addiuon, 
mechanisms  for  reimbursement  for  profes- 
sional services  have  not  been  mentioned  In 
the  Federal  Guidelines,  thus  leaving  phy- 
sicians in  a  quandary  regarding  their  role 
In  patient  care  In  this  Program.  Institutional 
reimbursement  has  had  a  considerable  lag. 
however  I  am  sure  that  you  wUl  get  more  ac- 
curate data  regarding  this  latter  point  from 
other  sources. 

Speaking  as  a  private  citizen.  I  am  appalled 
by  the  fact  that  Federal  Legislation  can  be 
written  In  order  to  supersede  local  legislation 
regarding  health  care  and  result  In  a  dimin- 
ished ability  to  provide  that  care.  Certainly, 
our  experience  In  renal  diseases  in  the  State 
of  nitnols  would  Indicate  that  programs  for 
health  care  that  are  instituted  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment  might  have  a  more  positive  im- 
pact If  It  were  to  supplement  local  programs 
rather  than  supersede  them. 

I  would  be  happy  to  further  correspond 
with  you  on  this  subject,  should  you  require 
further  Information.  Thank  you  for  your  In- 
terest. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edvukd  J.  Lewis,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Medicine. 


RtrSH-PBESBTTTRIAH-ST.  LiTKE'S 

Medical  Cektck. 
Chicago,  III.,  February  7, 1974. 
James  C.  Htwr,  M.O., 

President.  National  Kidney  Foundation.  Mayo 
Clinic.  Rochester,  Minn. 
Dear  Da.  Hunt:  It  la  my  understanding 
that.  In  your  role  as  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Kidney  Foundation,  you  will  have 
some  opportunity  to  communicate  the  effect 
of  recent  Social  Seciu-lty  legislation  upon  the 
care  of  patients  with  chronic  renal  failure  to 
members  of  our  representative  government 
m  Washington.  I  therefore  wish  to  deecrlbe 
to  you  some  of  the  many  adverse  effects  that 
the  confusion  surrounding  the  regulations 
related  to  this  legislation  has  had  upon  my 
ability  to  care  for  my  patients. 

As  a  matter  of  background  I  would  like 
to  describe  the  situation  that  existed  In  my 
practice  and  generally  In  the  State  of  minola 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  new  Federal  legis- 
lation. The  State  of  Illinois  has  had  a  Kidney 
Disease  Program  for  approximately  five  years. 
This  program  was  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  and  was  created 
In  order  that  medical  facilities  and  physicians 
could  be  reimbursed  for  the  dlalvsls  care  of 
all  eligible  patients  with  chronic*  renal  fail- 
ure. The  yearly  budget  of  the  Kidney  Disease 
Program  was  approximately  81,000,000  and  a 
similar  amount  of  money  was  spent  by  the 
State  Department  of  Welfare  for  patients 
who  were  eligible  for  the  latter.  A  rate  of 
$180  was  paid  to  the  institution  for  each 
chronic  hemodialysis  procedure,  the  profes- 
sional component  of  this  (l.e.  the  physician's 
fee)  was  negotiable.  In  our  case,  this  was 
925  per  dialysis.  All  administrative  procedures 
relative  to  certification  of  the  dlalvsls  facility, 
evaluation  of  patients  for  eligibility  for  the 
State  Program  and  payment  procedures  were 
carried  out  smoothly  and  without  delay  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Health.  We  never 
had  any  problem  regarding  paper  work  or 
payment  procedure.  The  institution  waa  re- 
imbursed promptly.  The  system,  which  wbs 
supported  by  an  extremely  small  staff,  es- 
sentially run  by  one  person  in  Springfield. 
Illinois,  was  a  very  efficient  one  from  our 
point  of  view.  I  waa  never  forced  to  delay 
dialysis  nor  to  reject  a  patient  for  dialysis 
therapy  because  of  financial  affairs.  With 
the  passage  of  the  Federal  legislation,  an 
entirely  new  system  was  created  entaUIng 
significant  problems.  Firstly,  my  patients. 
most  of  whom  are  from  low  income  groups, 
were  forced  to  register  with  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration.  This  entailed  num- 
erous trips  to  the  local  omce  with  consider- 
able confusion  on  the  part  of  the  patients 
and  those  who  had  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  we.  as  physicians,  were 
faced  with  a  large  volume  of  new  documents 
which  led  to  a  time  consuming  effort  of  sup- 
plying the  same  information  that  we  had 
originally  supplied  to  the  State  as  well  as  new 
Information.  The  above  indispositions  may 
not  be  considered  serious  by  those  who  spend 
their  llfea  In  an  administrative  position,  how- 
ever there  Is  some  limit  to  the  amount  of 
time  that  can  be  spent  away  from  the 
patients  for  whom  we  are  responsible. 

Of  greater  Importance  regarding  the  fu- 
ture of  our  program,  the  Interim  regulations 
for  the  Social  Security  legislation  did  not 
Include  a  physician's  fee.  In  accord  with 
Medicare  rules,  the  physician's  fee  would  be 
separate  from  that  charged  by  the  institu- 
tion. However,  no  physician's  fee  was  pro- 
vided for  by  the  new  regulations,  thus  we 
could  not  be  paid.  The  difficulty  surrounding 
this  Is  the  fact  that  I  spend  my  time  caring 
for  these  patients  and  my  livelihood  Is  de- 
pendent upon  this  money.  Under  the  former 
State  Kidney  Disease  Program,  my  Institu- 
tion was  reimbursed  for  the  time  that  I  spent 
with  these  patlenis  and  this  money  appeared 
as  part  of  my  salary.  Now,  the  Institution  is 
no  longer  reimbursed  and  they  are  quite  con- 
cerned about  the  continuation  of  the  dialysis 


program,  as  they  must  now  find  funds  to 
pay  myself  and  two  other  physicians  who 
care  for  dialysis  patients  on  a  day  to  day 
basis.  I  have  been  told  that  I  cannot  expand 
the  current  dialysis  facility  until  this  mstter 
9ia  clarified.  As  we  have  approximately  three 
to  four  new  candidates  for  dialysis  each 
month,  we  have  been  faced  with  the  exceed- 
ingly difficult  task  for  keeping  them  in  a  rea- 
sonable state  of  health  without  hemodialvsts 
until  such  time  as  these  fiscal  problems  of 
the  Institution  in  running  the  Dialysis  Unit 
are  clarified. 

I  suppose  that  even  the  above  would  be  a 
toltTBble  situation  If  it  were  carried  over  a 
short  period  of  time,  however  we  have  now 
tolerated  this  for  seven  months. 

In  addition,  the  Institution  ^Is  not  being 
reimbursed  promptly,  as  had  been  the  case 
when  the  State  Kidney  Disease  Program  was 
In  charge  of  dialysis  payment.  The  third  party 
Insurance  carriers,  a  group  that  we  did  not 
have  any  difficulty  with  prior  to  tlie  legisla- 
tion, also  refuse  to  pay  for  those  who  are 
Insured,  as  they  consider  themselves  the  sec- 
ondary carrier  In  these  cases.  Thus,  Institu- 
tional reimbursement  for  the  dialysis  pro- 
cedure as  well  as  physician  reimbursement 
has  Inhibited  us  from  functioning  with  any 
degree  of  fiscal  responsibility.  While  the 
hospital  administration  must  make  some  dif- 
ficult decisions  in  oiu-  case.  I  can  hardly  blame 
them  for  being  unwilling  to  support  a  pro- 
gram that  Is  extremely  expensive  and  which 
Is  surrounded  by  nothing  but  bureaucratic 
confusion.  Indeed,  the  Federal  legislation 
has  changed  our  ability  to  care  for  patienu 
at   this   Institution   considerably. 

Another  serious  problem  that  has  prevented 
us  from  placing  patients  who  require  hemo- 
dialysis onto  the  program  Is  that  of  the  prob- 
lems surrounding  centers  which  are  capable 
of  out-of-hospltal  hemodialysis.  Our  basic 
premise  In  the  care  of  our  chronic  renal  fail- 
ure patients  has  been  to  stablllrje  them  in  the 
In-hosplial  facility  of  Presbyter  Ian -St.  Luke's 
Hospital  and  then  refer  the  patient  to  an  out- 
of-hospltal  Center  or  to  home  dialysis  at  such 
time  as  the  patient  was  rehabilitated.  The 
absence  of  Federal  payments  to  out-of-hos- 
pltal dialysis  facilities  In  the  Chicago  area. 
Indeed  the  lag  in  providing  some  of  the  badly 
needed  newer  facilities  with  provider  num- 
bers, has  made  the  transfer  of  these  patients 
Impossible.  Hence,  we  must  dlalyze  the  exist- 
ing patients  in  the  more  expensive  hospital 
facility  and  cannot  bring  new  potients  Into 
the  program.  Slmllariy.  the  UiabUlty  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  administer 
the  costs  of  home  dialysis  care  has  inhibited 
us  from  placing  patients  in  the  home.  Again, 
we  cannot  provide  them  with  the  more  con- 
venient and  less  expensive  therapy  that  honae 
dialysis  offers,  but  must  keep  them  within 
our  own  facility. 

In  siunmary,  I  think  that  I  am  representa- 
tive of  the  physicians  who  are  responsible  for 
patients  with  chronic  renal  failure  Id  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Prior  to  July,  1973  we  had  a 
State  program  that  had  some  deficiencies  to 
be  sure,  but  that  provided  us  with  a  system 
whereby  we  could  care  for  our  paiients.  The 
care  of  these  patients  was  not  exorbitant 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  of  the  State  of  Illinois  would  be 
happy  to  have  Federal  authorities  review  the 
records  of  this.  After  July,  1973  we  have  had 
nothmg  but  cbaoe.  I  now  find  myself  In  a 
position  of  running  a  program  that  is  a  fiscal 
calamity  and  this  seriously  effects  the  caze 
of  my  patients.  I  cannot  provide  proper 
dialysis  care  If  the  Institution  to  which  I  am 
responsible  Is  not  properly  reimbursed.  I  can- 
not provide  care  to  patients  when  I  am  not 
reimbursed  for  my  services.  Words  cannot  ex- 
press how  disillusioned  I  am  with  this  entire 
mess.  I  realize  that  the  National  Kidney 
Foundation  was  In  large  part  responsible  for 
the  legislation,  however  I  do  not  blame  the 
National  Kidney  Foundation  for  tbe  prob- 
lems relative  to  rules  and  regulations  related 
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to  the  legislation.  Nevertheless  I  believe  that 
It  18  the  Foundatiou's  responslbUtty  to  carry 
through  on  this  program  in  order  that 
patients  with  chronic  renal  faUure  can  at 
least  receive  the  care  that  would  have  been 
available  to  them  prior  to  the  passage  of  this 
••landmark"  legislation.  I  hope  that  you  wtll 
be  ftb:e  to  pursue  this  in  an  effective  manner. 
If  I  can  be  of  any  value  in  helping  you,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edmuko  J.  Lrwis,  MJ>.. 

Professor  of  Medicine. 
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iLLtNots  Hospital  Association. 

Chicago,  lU.,  Aprtt  J,  1$74. 
Hon.  Vance  Hastkc, 
U£.  Senator, 
Indianapolis,  ln4. 

I>EAR  Senator  BAS-iics:  In  response  to  your 
letter  we  have  sent  letters  of  Inquiry  to  five 
Chicago  area  hospitals,  one  In  Springfield 
and  the  Kidney  Foundation,  you  haye  had  a 
reply  from  the  latter.  To  data  one  hospital 
has  written  to  us. 

I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  letter  which 
we  sent,  along  with  an  article  from  the 
Sprintfield  {lit.)  BegijtfT. 

As  soon  as  I  have  more  Information  In  re- 
sponse to  our  letter  I  shall  send  It  on  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours 

LAtnuE  G.   Waxjh. 
Staff  Associate ,  ResearcK  and  Education. 

Maicb  19.  1974. 
Dr.  Et»gutto  Lewis, 

iXrectoT,  Section  o/  Renal  Dlieaats,  Kiuh- 

Preaht/terian-St.    Lukea    Hospital,    Clii- 

caffo,  lU. 

DBAS  D«.  Lewis:  Enclosed  Is  a  letter  from 

Senator  Vance  Bartke  of  Indiana  which  was 

received  In  this  office. 

Senator  Bartke  Is  seeking  Information  on 
the  chronic  renal  disease  program  and  lists 
seven  questions  which  we  would  like  to  have 
answered. 

Your  cooperation  In  providing  us  with  an- 
swers which  we  could  forward  to  Senator 
Hartke  as  soon  as  possible  would  be  much 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours 

Laitus  G.  Walsh, 
Staff  Associate,  Research  A  Education. 

Ukcle  Sam  Pioves  "Slow  Pat"  on  IIialtsis 

Treatment  Bills 

(By  Caryl  Carstens) 

Uncle  Sam  Is  proving  to  be  slow  pay  for 
hospitals  and  other  Institutions  providing 
dialysis  treatments  to  persons  who  need  kid- 
ney machines  to  stay  alive. 

A  ?J50  mllllrn  a  year  federal  program  to 
pay  msst  of  the  costs  of  renal  dlalvsls  and 
kidney  transplants  went  Into  effect  last 
July  1.  Benefits  are  paid  under  Xfedlcare  for 
anyone  eligible  under  Social  Security. 

In  HlJnols.  where  a  state  program  for  renal 
dialysis  has  been  In  operation  since  1967,  the 
effect  of  the  federal  program  has  appeared 
to  create  chao5  for  the  providers  of  the 
sen-Ice 

Few  states  had  dialysis  programs  prior  to 
Implementation  of  the  federal  program.  In- 
dividuals had  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  expensive 
dialysis  trestment5  out  of  their  own  pockets 
or  through  In.-ixirHnce. 

Treatments  are  required  two  or  three  times 
a  week  to  remove  from  the  patients"  bodies 
Impurities  normally  excreted  by  the  kidneys. 
They  often  cost  around  8150  each. 

In  nilnol-i  »1  million  a  vear  has  been  regu- 
larly appropriated  by  the  legislature  to  fund 
a  state  dialysis  program. 

"We're  running  into  mere  problems  here 
'In  nilnolsi  than  other  states,"  admitted 
Steven  Arney  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  of  the 
regional  oIBce  of  the  federal  Department  of 
Hcrilth.  Education  and  Welfare. 

■Them  has  been  a  lot  of  criticism  In  Illi- 
nois because  Illinois  had  a  program  going  " 
a  Blue  Cross  representative  said. 


Illinois  hospitals'  main  problems  appear  to 
be  getting  Medicare  cards  Issued  by  Social 
Security  to  patients  so  they  are  eligible  and 
then  collecting  for  treatment  given  to  them. 
Memorial  Medical  Center  provides  services 
eligible  for  federal  reimbursement  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  »loo,000  a  month  ac- 
cording to  Russell  Beckwith,  its  chief  finan- 
cial officer. 

So  far  the  medical  center  has  sent  in  bills 
totaling  more  than  MOO.OOO,  mainly  for  out- 
patient renal  dialysis  done  between  July  1 
and  Feb.  1.  The  medical  center  has  received 
only  one  partial  payment  of  9132,000. 

Cltlmately  for  the  eight  months  ending 
Feb.  38.  Beckwith  expects  Memorial  to  ask 
for  payments  of  tSOO.OOO,  Including  charges 
for  15  kidney  transplants  done  during  that 
period. 

Spokesmen  for  HEW  and  Blue  Cross,  which 
haudles  payments  to  hospitals  for  the  fed- 
eral agency,  claim  they  know  of  no  lag  in 
handling  builngs  and  Insist  there  are  only  a 
few  unpaid  claims  from  Memorial  on  file. 

However,  after  an  Investigation,  Arney 
agreed  there  Is  a  .sizeable  discrepancy  between 
their  records  of  money  owed  to  Memorial  and 
Memorial's  report  of  unpaid  bills. 

So  far,  »2  7  miuion  has  been  approved  for 
payment  to  MemorUil  and  other  operators  of 
minots  dmlysis  centers,  according  to  HEW 
figures. 

Twenty-six  Illinois  hospitals  provide  the 
service  of  which  Memorial's  Is  the  largest 
operation  downstate.  In  addition,  there  are 
Memorials  six  satellite  dialysis  cente's  lo- 
cated In  various  Central  lUlnols  cities  and 
five  Independent  centers  that  provide  dialysis 
"Total  unadulterated  chaos,"  Is  Ruth 
Shrlner's  description  of  the  effect  of  the  fed- 
eral takeover  on  the  nimols  program,  Mrs 
Shrlner  is  supervisor  of  state  services  to  di- 
alysis patients. 

■We're  atlU  attempting  here  in  Illinois  to 
convince  them  we  know  what  we're  doing  " 
Mrs,  Shrlner  said.  "We've  been  doing  It  for 
seven  years." 

Problems  range  from  getting  federal  as- 
sistance for  Individual  patients  to  advising 
minou  hospitals  on  how  to  bring  their  pro- 
grams Into  conformance  with  the  new  federal 
regulations. 

HEW  regulations  for  the  program  weren't 
ready  when  It  began  last  July  1,  and  provld- 
era  for  some  time  operated  without  clear 
guidelines. 

In  addition,  the  Social  Security  Admlnu- 
tratlon  has  been  slow  In  providing  Medicare 
numbers  for  Individual  patients,  and  with- 
out the  number,  the  patient  Is  a  non-person 
OS  far  as  the  bureaucracy  la  concerned 

"Not  every  Individual  has  been  identified 
and  has  been  given  a  number.  This  vas  the 
basis  of  the  problem,"  a  Blue  Cross  spokes- 
man explained.  Without  that  number  a  nos- 
plUl  cant  get  payment  for  dialysis  jrlven  a 

Federal  officials  have  agreed  to  waive  the 
usual  waiting  period  for  receipt  of  a  Medicare 
card  when  the  individual  la  on  dialysis  How- 
ever some  dialysis  patients  have  been  told 
they  would  hare  to  wait  24  months  before 
they  became  eligible  tor  federal  assistance 
accordm?  to  Mrs.  Shrlner. 

"Apparently  the  top  drawer  lof  Social  Se- 
curity i  dcesn't  teU  the  bottom  drawer  what's 
going  on,"  Mrs.  Shrlner  commented 

A  patient  who  had  been  In  the  Illinois 
dlalvsls  program  for  four  years  moved  from 
one  ciiy  to  another  and  found  herself  being 
forced  to  prove  her  need  to  federal  olHclals 
as  If  she  were  Just  starting  on  dialysis,  Mrs. 
Shrlner  reported. 

Federal  regulations  have  been  on  the  Im- 
practical side,  according  to  Mrs,  Shrlner 
although  she  Is  hoping  tor  Improvement  as 
professionals  familiar  with  the  care  of  kid- 
ney patients  enter  the  federal  bureaucracy. 

The  Illinois  legislature  appropriated  «1 
million  for  the  renal  dlalvsls  program  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  which  ends  July  1 


August  1,  1974. 


A  little  over  half  of  the  appropriation  will 
be  spent,  according  to  State  Department  of 
Public  Health  estimates. 

The  legislature  has  been  asked  to  appro- 
priate another  »6O0.O0O  tor  the  1974-75  fiscal 
year. 

The  state  is  paying  dialysis  costs  not  cov- 
ered by  the  federal  program  which  operates 
under  normal  Medicare  regulations. 

As  In  other  Medicare  progrLms  the  patient 
Is  expected  to  provide  the  first  860  of  pay- 
ment. Medicare  pays  80  percent  of  the  re- 
malnmg  costs. 

The  state  Is  picking  up  the  560  and  the 
20  per  cent  not  paid  by  Medicare  for  each  Illi- 
nois resident  in  the  program. 

The  Medicaid  program  for  welfare  recip- 
ients and  private  Insurance  companies  also 
are  making  payments  for  some  patients, 

Mrs.  Shrlner  estimates  there  are  more  than 
800  dialysis  patlenu  In  Illinois  of  whom 
200  are  in  a  program  administered  by  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

Federal  olGcials  and  Blue  Cross  expect  to 
have  the  billing  problems  worked  out  In 
another  three  months.  They  also  expect  Illi- 
nois Institutions  and  patients  to  become  ad- 
justed to  the  federal  way  of  doing  things. 

"Here  It's  confusion,"  on©  Blue  Gross  rep- 
resentative admitted,  "People  were  doing  it 
one  way.  Now  they've  got  to  do  It  another 
way.'* 
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State  op  Xixofois, 

OSPAatMENT   OF   PUBLIC   HEALTH, 

April  3.  1974. 
Hon.  Vance  Uaetke. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deae  Senator  Hartke:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  to  the  Illinois  Hospital  Associa- 
tion regarding  the  Illinois  Renal  Program. 
As  you  know,  a  copy  of  the  letter  was  sent  to 
us  by  Mr.  Richard  Demers.  nUnolH  Kidney 
Foundation. 

We.  In  Illinois,  have  had  a  unique  program 
as  ours  was  the  first  State  Program  to  provide 
direct  care  to  patients  with  end -stage  renal 
disease  with  the  purpose  of  preventing  pau- 
perization of  Individuals  who  had  not 
needed  public  assistance  until  they  were 
struck  with  this  catastrophic  illness.  In  the 
seven  years  we  have  Iwen  in  existence,  the 
care  of  such  patients  has  been  extended  to 
nearly  all  comers  of  the  State  under  a  system 
which  was  able  to  maintain  cost  and  quality 
control  of  dialysis  facilities.  There  have  been 
1400  applications  for  the  Program  and  cur- 
rently there  are  approximately  900  patients 
on  the  machine,  not  Including  200  veteran*. 
In  answer  to  your  questions,  may  we  sub- 
mit the  following  statements: 

1.  The  main  problem  for  all  facilities  has 
been  a  sudden  termination  of  a  recognized, 
acceptable  cash  flow.  There  has  been  great 
confusion  In  every  area  of  the  national  pro- 
gram. Patients.-  There  are  still  patients  In  Il- 
linois who  have  not  been  "entitled"  or  re- 
ceived their  Medicare  cards  but  who  were  on 
the  machine  on  July  l;  Social  Security  Dis- 
trict Offices  have  not  been  uniformly  pre- 
pared to  receive  these  applications.  iTistitu- 
tions — Dialysis  Facilities:  There  are  hospitals 
and  other  dialysis  facilities  which  were  m 
operation  on  June  1.  1973.  which,  to  date, 
have  received  no  payment  for  the  treatments 
they  have  provided.  This  is  due  In  part  to  the 
confusion  surrounding  billing  procedures. 

On©  slgnlflcant  problem  In  Illinois  has 
been  the  sudden  change  from  a  system  of 
acceptable  charge  and  payment  procedures 
which  covered  all  patients,  either  on  Ullnols 
Department  of  Public  Aid.  or  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  to  another  less 
comprehensive  one.  Blue  Cross  also  recog- 
nized the  previous  state  fee  schedules  as 
did  other  third  party  carriers.  These  fees 
were  Included  In  signed  agreements  with  all 
hospitals 

For  new  facilities,  not  In  business  on  June 
1.  1973,  It  waa  necessary  to  wait  for  cscep- 


ttoiis  proceduj^s,  which  were  issued  two 
weeks  before  the  fiscal  year  was  one-half 
over.  All  of  these  new  operations  were  known 
to  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Health 
to  be  In  the  building  stage.  Because  Medi- 
care or  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid 
could  not  pay  them,  a  great  deal  of  financial 
hardship  was  experienced  by  the  groups  who 
had  embarked  on  providing  this  care. 

2.  The  problems  are  being  alleviated  to 
some  degree.  They  have  not  been  eliminated, 
and  in  order  to  keep  the  Illinois  Program 
from  being  destroyed  along  with  the  facili- 
ties and  patients,  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Public  Health  has  had  to  put  "Its  fingers  in 
the  dikes"  within  the  limits  of  its  own  ap- 
propriations. 

3.  The  lack  of  Incentives  or  Income  guar- 
antees for  any  facility  supen'lslng  large  home 
dialysis  programs  has  been  a  serious  problem. 
Some  of  these  insltutlons.  part  of  great  uni- 
versities, have  threatened  to  stop  their  home 
training  as  well  as  home  treatment.  One  such 
dialysis  center  has.  in  the  last  week,  been 
encouraged  to  continue  with  a  recognition  of 
Its  actual  costs  for  such  a  large  program.  It 
Is  hoped  that  these  problems  vrill  receive  the 
proper  attention.  The  original  decision  had 
amounted  to  a  56  percent  payment  of  the  ac- 
tual costs  of  supplying  the  equipment  and 
supplies  for  home  dialysis  without  any  al- 
lowance for  the  required  administration,  su- 
pervision, and  professional  services  for  a  suc- 
ce.-^ful  home  program. 

4.  There  are  approximately  900  patients. 
eligible  for  Medicare  coverage  In  Illinois, 
being  treated  In  ho^ltals,  limited  care  fa- 
cilities, and  at  home. 

5.  The  State  has  had  a  State  Renal  Dis- 
ease Program  slnc«  1967.  which  Is  supplemen- 
tary to  all  other  resources,  including  Medi- 
care, private  insurance,  or  personal  Income. 

6.  There  is  a  backlog  of  Intermediary  pay- 
ments. While  we  have  mentioned  It  above,  an 
approximate  estimate  would  be  several  mil- 
lion dollars. 

7.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  good  Renal  Dis- 
ease Programs,  such  as  Illinols.  have  had  to 
substitute  less  satisfactory  methods  and  pro- 
cedures for  those  which  had  been  modified 
by  the  statutory  Renal  Disease  Advisory 
Committee  to  reflect  the  state  of  the  art  and 
the  success  of  adequate  treatment.  Our  sug- 
gpatlon  was  first  voiced  Immediately  after 
the  Bin  92-603  was  signed  when  we  requested 
that  we  be  given  the  opp<jrtunlty  to  do  a 
Pilot  Project  or  a  demonstration  lo  show  the 
validity  of  our  Program.  We  are  In  the  proc- 
ess of  revising  our  Hospital  Agreements  to 
update  them  In  the  light  of  current  condi- 
tions. However,  it  seems  to  be  a  great  waste 
of  experience  as  well  as  expertise  to  refuse 
t:.  recognize  the  good  points  of  an  exi*ttlng 
-Slate  Program. 

-May  we  ask  for  copies  of  the  report  from 
Social  Security  Administration  and  your 
statement  made  In  the  Senate  as  they  were 
not  Included  in  our  reference  copy.  We  are 
repeating  om-  requests  made  to  many  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare:  Social  Security  Administration; 
and  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance  to  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  continue  Illinois'  Pro- 
gram. Incidentally,  Indiana  took  some  parts 
of  Its  program  from  that  of  nilnols.  We  do 
have  a  reciprocal  arrangement  and  have  In- 
cluded two  Indiana  hospitals  as  part  of  the 
Illinois  Program. 

Tour  sincerely, 

JOTCE   C.   LASHOF.   MJ>.. 

Director. 

Indiana  Rospttal  Association, 
Indianapolis.  Ind..  March  22, 1974. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke. 
313  Senate  Office  Building. 
\^ashington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  this  letter  the 
same  day  as  other  correspondence  to  you. 
but  believe  the  topics  are  such  that  I  should 
write  It  into  two  pieces  of  correspondence. 


My  specific  reference  here  is  to  the  kldnev 
disease  program  which  we  talked  over  with 
Howard  Marlowe.  I  would  like  to  Indicate 
to  you  that  I  think  your  working  with  Dr. 
Klelt  and  Mr.  Hahn  is  providing  vou  the 
kind  of  detail  information  that  will  be  quite 
Indicative  of  the  total  hospital  situation  in 
Indiana,  although  the  hospitals  havlug  kid- 
ney dialysis  services  have  been  working 
with  Mr.  Hahn  in  this  area,  and  thus,  your 
Information  will  be  rather  complete. 

May  I  say  that  I  talked  with  several  other 
State  Association  Executives  after  talking 
with  Howard  and  encouiraged  them  to  cor- 
respond fully  with  you  regarding  this. 

I  think  the  step  you've  taken  Ls  very  good 
and  I'm  quite  certain  you  wUl  find  that  In- 
diana Is  not  a  pocket  of  problems  In  this 
area.  I  trust  you  get  full  cooperation  from 
the  other  states.  If  I  can  be  of  other  assist- 
ance, please  don't  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Kindest  regards. 

Elton  TeKolste. 

President. 

Iowa  HosprrAL  Association,  Inc. 

Des  Moines.  Iowa,  April  2, 1974. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke. 
tZ-S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  Thank  you  for  your 
Interest  In  learning  about  experience  of  hos- 
pitals and  physicians  In  the  state  of  Iowa 
regarding  the  kidney  disease  program  you 
authored. 

We  are  sending  a  copy  of  your  letter  to 
each  of  the  nine  major  hospitals  in  Iowa 
that  operate  a  kidney  disease  program  (see 
attached  llstlngi  and  are  requesting  them 
to  contact  you  directly. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  interest  In  fur- 
ther ImjSroving  this  very  worthwhile  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  W.  Dunn. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Nine  Chronic  Renal  DjsEAas  Catme 
in  Iowa 

1.  Iowa   Lutheran    Hospital,    Des   Moines. 

2.  Veterans  Administration  Rospttal.  Iowa 
City. 

3.  University  Hospitals  and  Clinics,  Iowa 
City.    ■ 

4.  Henry  County  Memorial  Hospital,  Mt. 
Pleasant. 

5.  Mary  Greeley  Memorial  Hospital,  Amos. 

6.  Trinity  Regional  HosplUl  (West),  Pt. 
Dodge. 

7.  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Davenport. 

8.  St.  Vincent's  Hospital.  Sioux  City. 

9.  St  Francis  Hospital,  Waterloo. 

Henbt  Countt  Meuorial  Hospital, 

Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  April  10, 1974. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  Mr.  Donald  W. 
Dunn,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Iowa 
Hospital  Association,  has  asked  me  to  reply 
directly  to  you  In  answer  to  youj-  Inquiry 
about  the  progress  of  the  Kidney  Disease 
Program. 

First,  I  will  answer  the  seven  questions 
which  you  outlined  In  your  letter  to  Mr. 
Dunn: 

1.  The  problems  which  arose  at  the  In- 
ception of  the  program  were  mainly  that 
we  had  no  Idea  of  the  regulations  that  would 
be  In  effect.  As  with  other  federal  programs, 
the  beginning  date  always  seems  to  exceed  by 
a  number  of  months  the  date  on  which  we 
receive  some  kind  of  directives.  In  addition 
to  directives,  the  forms  for  our  use  were  not 
ready  at  the  inception  of  the  program  and 
they  continue  to  be  changed  constantly.  Al- 
though we  were  not  aware  of  It  at  the  In- 
ception of  the  program,  payments  have  been 
very  slow  and  I  will  give  more  detail  on  this 


later.  When  we  finally  did  get  some  firm 
directives,  for  example,  on  the  number  of 
laboratory  exammations  to  tie  allowed,  we 
were  greatly  disturbed  by  the  very  limited 
number  of  tests  which  would  be  paid  for 
under  Medicare. 

2.  Most  of  the  problems  have  not  been 
eliminated  to  date.  The  forma  contmue  to 
change.  Medicare  la  far  behind  In  Ita  pay- 
ments. The  number  of  laboratory  testa  allow- 
able still  are  no^  adequate. 

3.  Tou  asked  If  new  problems  have  arisen. 
Probably  one  of  the  roost  Infuriating  aspects 
of  the  program  is  that  we  do  not  have  some 
specific  place  to  go  to  get  corrections  made. 
A  meeting  was  held  approximately  six 
months  ago  with  representatives  from  the 
Social  Security  District  Office,  the  Medicare 
Fiscal  Intermediary  (Blue  Cross  of  Iowa) 
and  all  of  the  hospitals  providing  dialysis 
services  In  Iowa.  At  that  time,  we  were  told 
that  payments  would  be  made  the  following 
day  if  we  would  Just  send  a  list  of  the  pa- 
tients and  the  number  of  treatments  they 
have  received.  To  date,  these  payments  have 
not  been  received  in  any  great  amoimt.  An- 
other most  Important  problem  i.^  that  the 
doctor  cannot  outline  the  dialysis  treatment 
and  the  necessary  number  of  laboratory  tests 
that  he  feels  should  be  taken  without  havmg 
to  rewrite  a  portion  of  a  medical  textbook 
t-n  justify  why  he  is  not  practicing  medicine 
according  to  a  very  limited  federal  outline 
of  a  treatment. 

4.  Since  coming  under  the  Federal  Medi- 
care Program,  we  have  given  dialysis  treat- 
ments to  eight  different  patients  and  have 
given  530  treatments.  Some  of  these  pa- 
tients did  not  qualify  for  Medicare  until 
after  90  days  of  therapy. 

5.  The  Iowa  State  Department  of  Health 
does  have  a  program  to  supplement  federal 
benefits  under  the  Kidney  Disease  Program, 
but  It  has  these  limitations: 

a.  Payments  are  limited  to  the  20%  co- 
insurance rate. 

b.  The  pajTneut.'-  cannot  be  made  from  this 
State  fund  until  after  Medicare  has  paid. 

c.  Any  unencumbered  balance  In  this  fund 
reverts  to  the  State  general  fund  on  June  30. 
1974. 

6.  Tes.  there  is  an  appreciable  backlog  in 
Intermediary  reimbursement  to  us.  Medicare 
owes  us  &80.00000  out  of  a  total  billing  of 
approximately  890.000  00  since  coming  under 
the  federal  program  on  July  l,  1973. 

7.  We  believe  that  the  foUowing  changes 
.should  be  made  in  the  federal  regulations 
governing  the  Kidney  Dlsean  Program: 

a  The  number  of  laboratory  tests  should 
not  be  limited,  but  should  be  whatever  the 
doctor  feels  are  necessarv  for  each  treat- 
ment. 

b.  Payments  should  be  made  at  least 
monthly. 

c  Federal  programs  should  not  start  until 
the  necessary  forms  and  proper  educational 
meetings  have  been  held, 

d.  An  incentive  should  be  buUd  In  the 
Medicare  reimbursement  formula  for  effi- 
ciency of  operation.  (See  my  attached  letter 
to  Mr.  Dave  Nugent ) . 

e.  We  need  a  clarification  about  how  to 
pay  the  attending  physician.  At  a  recent 
State  meeting,  he  was  told  to  wait  longer  to 
make  an  agreement  with  us  pending  clari- 
fication of  some  federal  regulations. 

f.  Although  the  program  started  last  July, 
we  still  do  not  know  how  much  we  are  going 
to  be  paid  for  each  treatment.  As  you  can 
see.  this  makes  for  difficult  planning  and 
management. 

I  reall7«  that  most  of  my  remarks  have 
been  negative.  In  spite  of  this.  I  respect  the 
fact  that  through  your  legislation  you  are 
attempting  to  care  for  thousands  of  people 
in  our  country  who  would  otherwise  Ale  It 
some  funds  were  not  made  available  to  cover 
the  cost  of  their  treatment. 

Thank  you  for  initiating  that  step  and  lov 
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your   continued    Interest    In    bettering    the 
program. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lynn  Btrnz, 
AdmtnistratoT. 


Mmch  35,  1974. 
Mr.  Dave  Ncgknt, 

Blue  Cross  of  Iowa.  Medicare  Intermediary, 
LihertJ/  Buitaing,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Deas  Dai-e:  I  am  writing  to  you  In  your 
role  as  Head  of  the  Federal  Medicare  Inter- 
mediary of  Iowa. 

Wo  are  working  on  our  survey  of  dlalvsli 
charges,  which  your  ofllce  asked  to  be 
completed.  The  thrust  of  the  results  of  this 
survey  are  most  disheartening  and  make  two 
facts  very  dear; 

1.  Medicare  has  not,  does  not  now,  and 
docs  not  intend  to  carry  Its  own  weight 
financially. 

2.  Medicare  promotes  Inefficiency. 

In  support  of  my  first  point:  we  must  de- 
pend on  the  "profit"  from  non-Medicare  pa- 
tients, taxes,  endowment  funds,  or  gifts  to 
secure  new  equipment,  for  exaniple.  Surely, 
a  hospital  must  replace  equipment  to  keep 
operating.  The  rate  of  depreciation  on  pres- 
ent assets  does  not  compensate  for  tiigher 
costs  at  time  of  replacement.  The  Medicare 
reimbursement  formula  should  allow  for 
this. 

Regarding  my  second  point,  our  hospital 
would  receive  more  money  (and  Medicare 
would  have  to  pay  out  more  dollars  per  treat- 
ment! If  we  had  only  one  dlal>-sls  machine. 
We  have  two  machines,  which  cuts  our  per 
treatment  cost  and  per  treatment  payment. 
We  have  considered  three  machines— ^whlch 
would  increase  our  efficiency  and  decrease 
our  Income.  Medicare  should  have  a  system 
In  which  the  hospital  could  share  In  the 
savings  that  Medicare  now  receives  through 
efficient  hospital  operation. 

This  is  a  frustrating  situation.  When  Medi- 
care started,  one  of  the  basic  principles 
stated  by  the  Federal  Government  was  that 
it  would  pay  its  o«-n  way.  It's  not  doing  this: 
In  fact.  Its  adding  to  the  bill  of  the  non- 
Medicare  patient. 

I  realize  ,vou  didn't  write  the  regulations, 
Dave,  but  we  would  appreciate  anv  pressure 
you  can  bring  to  help  correct  these  situa- 
tions. 

Sincerely  ycirs, 

Ltktn  Btmh:, 
j4di7ilnls*rafor- 


FOOD  RESERVE  LEGISLATION 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  three  arU- 
cles  which  recently  appeared  In  the  Man- 
kato  Free  Press.  Written  by  Patrick  Hin- 
rtchJien,  the  articles  carefully  explain  my 
legislation  to  create  a  grain  reserve  pro- 
gram, rai.ie  farm  target  and  loan  prices, 
and  Improve  the  monitoring  of  our  agri- 
culture exports. 

Mr,  Hinrichscn  provides  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  present  conditions  which 
have  led  me  to  Introduce  what  could  be 
one  of  the  major  pieces  of  farm  legisla- 
tion In  the  Nation's  historj-.  The  expla- 
nations are  written  to  enable  a  grain 
groBing  farmer  or  a  consumer  to  see  the 
details  and  the  implications  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

While  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry Committee  deferred  making  a  de- 
cision on  my  bill.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
Is  urgently  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  be  printed  In  the 
Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
OKO,  as  follows: 


HHH;  HtjNGBft  HuBT  Historic 

(By  Patrick  Hlnrtchsen) 

Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  says  history  may 

note  the  1970s  as  the  beginning  of  the  years 

of  mass  world  hunger,  or  the  time  when  men 

first  Joined  to  overcome  food  .shortages. 

Mounting  fears  about  a  food  crlili  baf« 
come  true  since  1972,  with  grain  reserves  ot 
modern-day  lows. 

World  economic  and  weather  conditions 
have  pushed  scarce  gram  out  of  the  economic 
reach  of  more  and  more  poor  nations,  bring- 
ing malnutrition  and  starvation  to  millions. 
A  United  Nations  world  food  conference 
la  scheduled  for  Rome  this  November.  World 
leaders  there  wUl  consider  forming  an  in- 
ternational lood  policy.  Including  a  global 
grain  bank. 

The  n.s .  by  far  the  world's  largest  and 
most  consistent  food  exporter,  will  decide 
the  fate  of  the  proposal  partly  bv  whether 
the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee this  Wednesday  accepts  or  rejects  Sen. 
Humphrey's  bill  to  establish  a  major  US. 
grain  reserve. 

Such  a  domestic  grain  bank  program  if 
approved  by  Congress  and  not  vetoed  by 
President  Nixon,  would  be  one  of  about  a 
half-dozen  pieces  of  major  legislation  In  the 
nation's  history  which  have  been  important 
to  stabUizlng  and  enhancing  US  food  pro- 
duction. 

Most  agrlciutural  observers  see  the  U.S. 
and  world  as  entering  a  period  of  wide  farm 
price  and  supply  fluctuations.  They  say  It  Is 
teetering  on  the  brink  of  either  massive  over- 
production or  massive  hunger. 

Many  persons  say  gram  reserves  are  the 
best  way  to  see  that  people  don't  starve  and 
to  see  that  farmers  can  expect  enough  profit 
to  produce  ample  food. 

But  many  other  farmers  and  most  Nixon 
Administration  spokesmen  oppose  the  reserve 
Idea,  saying  It  would  depress  prices  and  re- 
duce long-term  production. 

Deciding  what  form  of  reserve.  If  any.  Is 
needed  will  be  decided  In  Congress  likely  be- 
fore the  Rome  conference. 

But  facts  about  food  shortages  today  and 
In  the  future  are  apparent  and  dismal. 

This  year  thousands  to  millions  wUl  die 
from  famine  In  diought-strlcken  parts  of 
Africa  and  Asia. 

One-fifth  of  the  world's  population  is 
starring,  and  two-thirds  suffer  from  mal- 
nutrition, 

10,000  persons  die  dally  from  lack  of  food 
or  the  wrong  food. 

Reports  of  Infant  mortollty,  earlier  old- 
age  deaths  and  protein  shortages  are  already 
reported  in  Latin  America  since  meat  be- 
came costly. 

People  In  the  Philippines  are  eating  rats 
because  they  can  afford  no  meat. 

Events  leading  to  today's  food  worries  are 
complex.  But  they  hinge  on  world  population 
outcllmblng  food  production,  with  parts  of 
the  world  being  able  to  outbid  poorer  na- 
tions for  available  grain. 

Up  to  the  19708  tlie  U5.  was  usually  bur- 
dened with  grain  surpluses  which  cost  the 
government  SI  million  dally  for  storage. 

In  the  late  1960s  and  early  In  this  decade 
those  huge  stocks  were  drawn  down  slightly 
The  cause  was  limited  U.S.  and  Canadian 
production,  a  leveling  of  higher  yields  from 
the  'Oreen  Revolution."  and  world  affluence 
which  created  a  greater  demand  for  grain- 
fed  meat. 

But  the  supplies  were  sharply  cut  by  a 
small  1871  world  grain  crop. 

Soviet  grain  production  dropped  because 
of  winter  kill  and  a  dry  summer.  Australia's 
production  was  crippled  by  drought.  India's 
crops  were  hampered  by  below-normal  mon- 
soon. The  Philippines  rice  and  com  crops 
were  cut  by  drought  and  typhoons  West 
African  nations  suffered  their  fifth  consecu- 
tive drought  year  (and  ore  in  another  now) 
And  U.S.  and  Canada  limited  crop  acres 
because  of  the  bumper  1971  crop. 
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other  1973-73  causes  of  the  shortaae  In- 
clude: 

A  fish  failure  off  the  Peruvian  coast  out 
that  nation's  supply  of  exportable  protein 
meal. 

A  poor  nut  crop  In  South  Asia  and  Alrlca 
added  to  the  protein  meal  shortage. 

The  US.  devalued  the  doUar.  making  Vs 
grain  cheaper  for  foreign  buyers. 

As  a  result  of  the  events,  the  1972-73  grain 
supply  was  at  least  15  mlUlon  tons  below 
normal,  and  net  foreign  Imports  of  groin 
were  25  million  tons  above  normal. 

US.  grain  holdings  feU.  and  domestic  and 
foreign  buyers  hoarded,  causing  a  price  esca- 
latlon  frenzy  In  grains  and  livestock. 

Between  mid-July.  1972  and  mid-July. 
1973  U.8.  farm  prices  about  doubled  for 
wheat,  soybeans  and  com.  The  dramatic  In- 
creases occurred  later. 

Wheat  prices  rose  80  percent  and  com 
prices  rose  33  percent  between  mld-Julv 
1973   and  mid-August.   1973. 

With  costs  up,  poor  notions  with  the  most 
rapidly  rising  populations  and  greatest  food 
needs  found  themselves  least  able  to  pay 
Starvation  hit  there  first  and  hardest. 

Population  m  these  areas  grows  about  3 
per  cent  yearly.  These  nations  with  70  per 
cent  of  the  world's  people  produce  only 
about  one-third  of  the  world's  grain.  Average 
Income  is  about  $200  per  person  a  year 

Pjyulatlon  In  developed,  rich  nations  such 
as  the  VS.  grows  about  1  per  cent  yearly. 
With  30  per  cent  of  the  world's  people  they 
produce  about  two-thirds  of  the  world's  food 
Income  there  averages  »2,700  per  person  a 
year.  "^ 

The  20  million  ton  Russian  wheat  purchrje 
in  1972  mav  mdlcate  a  food  policy  u  needed 
to  be  sure  the  n.S.  rations  available  grain 
to  those  who  need  It,  not  Just  to  those  who 
can  afford  It. 

The  Russian  deal  also  shows  how  the 
world's  rich  nations  are  able  to  buy  grain  to 
fatten  livestock.  That  process  takes  about 
five  times  the  amount  of  grain  as  It  would 
take  If  people  ate  grain  dh-ectly  to  get  the 
same  number  of  calories. 

Many  experts  say  Americans  and  others 
must  cut  back  on  less-efflclent  meat  con- 
sumption,  or  millions  of  Asians  or  Afrlcons 
may  starve. 

Some  farm  observers  fear  tumbling  grain 
prices  m  the  next  two  years,  despite  the 
longrun  trend  toward  food  scarcity,  because 
high  current  grain  prices  and  the  absence  of 
government  acreage  control  will  cause  farm- 
ers to  overproduce. 

The  US  Agriculture  Department  expects 
21  per  cent  more  wheat  harvested  this  year 
than  was  harvested  In  1973  It  foresees  wheat 
stocks  at  about  400  miUlon  bushels  at  the 
end  ot  1975.  compared  with  this  year's  pro- 
jected figure  of  170  million  bushels. 

Sen.  Humphrey  says  the  reserve  program. 
If  approved  quickly  by  Congress,  would  be 
avaUable  to  buy  «1  billion  of  such  groin  off 
the  market,  and  help  avoid  disaster  prices. 
Several  world  events  make  long-range  price 
and  supply  pictures  fuzzy.  They  Include: 
changes  In  economic  conditions,  changes  in 
detente,  major  purchases  by  Russia  or  China, 
and  world  weather  conditions. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  prices  and 
supplies,  many  nations  now  tend  to  hoard 
grain  whenever  It  comes  onto  the  market. 
and  they  feel  the  U.S,  Is  an  undependoble 
grain  supplier. 

Because  of  that  uncertainty.  Sen.  Hum- 
phrey and  others  say  the  US.  needs  a  groin 
reserve  to  provide  price  stabUlzatlon  and  to 
protect  against  hunger. 
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Lrr  TasKc  Br  Grain:  HtTupRSXT 
(By  Patrick  Hlnrlchaen) 
In  Biblical  Egypt  the  decision  to  eetablUh 
grata  reaervee  was  made  easy:  God  said  bo. 
It's  not  going  to  be  so  easy  In  1974  Amer- 
ica, although  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  often 
cites  the  story  of  Joseph  In  support  of  hla 


bill  which  would  set  up  a  major  U.S.  grain 
bank. 

Tbo  Idea  for  an  Egyptian  reserve  came 
from  Joseph's  Interpretation,  through  God. 
of  Pharaoh's  dreams.  Joseph  was  to  store 
one-flfth  of  all  grain  produced  during  seven 
good  years  to  be  used  during  seven  years  of 
drought. 

Details  of  Sen.  Humphrey's  bill  are  con- 
siderably more  complex  than  the  Egyptian 
model. 

The  bill,  which  Is  scheduled  to  be  voted 
on  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee  Wednesday.  Is  three-pronged.  It 
would  create  a  domestic  grain  reserve,  raise 
target  prices  for  farm  products  and  manage 
exports. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  n.S.  government  to 
buy  grain  during  years  of  surplus  to  put  Into 
reserves  managed  by  the  U.S.  Agriculture 
Department  (USDA)  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration (CCC). 

Should  the  tJSDA  project  supplies  of  a 
commodity  fall  below  adequate  supply  levels 
as  listed  tn  the  bUl,  several  events  would 
automatically  occur.  One  would  be  a  provl- 
slon  to  allow  the  secretary  of  agriculture 
to  sell  s<MMe  of  the  CCC-held  reserves  onto 
the  market  to  Increase  supplies. 

The  bill's  level  of  total  adequate  supply. 
the  point  above  which  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  would  not  come  Into  action  to  avoid 
shortages,  would  be:  600  million  bushels  of 
wheat  (a  nine-month  domestic  supply).  40 
million  tons  of  feed  grains  <a  three-month 
domestic  supply).  150  million  bushels  of 
soybeans  (a  2 '^ -month  supply).  5  million 
bales  of  cotton  (a  seven-month  supply). 

The  USDA  would  oe  required  to  maintain 
one-third  of  these  total  reserves  tn  the  CCC. 
which  Sen.  Humphrey's  bill  would  establish. 
The  rest  of  the  total  reserves  woiUd  be  carried 
by  farmers  and  private  traders.  The  amount 
of  stocks  which  would  be  held  by  the  CCC 
are-  200  mllUon  bushels  of  wheat,  15  mUllon 
tons  of  feed  grains.  50  million  bushels  of 
soybeans.  1.5  mUllon  bales  of  cotton. 

The  bin  also  would  raise  target  prices 
from  1973  levels  to  »3  for  one  bushel  of 
wheat,  $2  for  one  bushel  of  corn  and  50  cents 
for  one  pound  of  cotton.  No  price  Is  set  yet 
for  soybeans. 

The  bill  also  states  the  target  prices  from 
197S  to  1977  would  hinge  on  production  costs 
and  could  go  up  or  down. 

The  system  of  buying  and  selling  grain  for 
the  CCC  reserve  would  work  through  a  sys- 
tem of  loans  and  target  prices  such  as: 

Overproduction  might  cause  the  com 
market  price  to  drop  near  the  CCC-buylng 
price  permitted  In  the  legislation.  So  the 
farmer  sees  he  can  get  a  better  price  from 
the  government  than  from  the  market.  He 
could  then  sell  corn  to  the  CCC.  Such  sales 
could  relieve  a  corn  supply  glut  and  help 
build  the  reserve  for  times  of  shortages. 

The  purchase  by  loans  means  the  farmer 
enters  Into  an  agreement  with  the  govern- 
ment. During  three  years,  whUe  the  corn 
belongs  to  the  government  but  stays  on  or 
near  the  farm,  the  farmer  could  sell  the  grain 
on  the  open  market  if  the  price  rises. 

Thus  the  farmer  has  a  chance  to  take 
advantage  of  a  rising  market  and  make  a 
profit  from  the  margin  between  the  origi- 
nal loan  and  the  new  selling  price.  It  the 
price  doesn't  rise  in  three  years  he  can  let 
the  com  go  back  to  the  government. 
Speclflcs  about  the  bUl  Include: 
Buying:  Information  from  USDA  projec- 
tions of  the  supply  of  farm  stocks  could  lead 
to  several  actions  by  the  agriculture  sec- 
retary. 

If  the  projections  indicated  stocks  would 
not  be  large  enough  to  meet  the  acceptable 
total  reserve  supply,  the  secretary  could 
release  some  of  the  CCC  reserve  onto  the 
market  to  Increase  the  domestic  grain  supply. 
If  the  projections  Indicated  an  adequate  or 
oversupply   of  stocks,    the   secreUry   could 


hang  onto  the  CCC  reserve  or  buUd  reserves 
as  a  way  to  relieve  a  glut. 

Grain  buying  price  would  be  not  less  than 
90  percent  of  the  target  price  each  year 
through  1977.  The  soybean  buying  price  Is 
not  yet  set. 

Storing:  The  secretary  could  not  recall 
the  grain  for  three  years,  except  In  the  case 
of  a  food  emergency. 

Storage  costs  would  be  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment. Humphrey  says  by  buying  during  lows 
(when  the  purpose  Is  to  relieve  an  oversup- 
ply) and  selling  during  a  shortage  (to  meet 
demands  for  grain)  the  income  would  be 
great  enough  to  cover  the  original  cost  of  the 
grain,  plus  cover  storage  costs. 

Selling:  No  part  of  the  CCC  reserve  could 
be  sold  at  a  price  less  than  3S  percent  greater 
than  the  target  price  each  year,  unless  the 
total  reserves  fall  below  the  levels  mentioned 
m  the  bill.  The  35  percent  figure  Is  to  pre- 
vent sales  of  CCC  reserves  from  depressing 
prices. 

Specifics  about  export  management  In- 
clude: 

Terms:  When  demand  draws  a  commodity 
below  the  total  reserve  figure  mentioned  In 
the  bill,  the  conusodlty  would  be  desig- 
nated as  a  "critical"  commodity  for  the 
marketing  year. 

Reports;  The  agrlcxilture  secretary  Is  to 
make  weekly  reports  for  foreign  sales,  domes- 
tic requirements  and  available  supplies  of 
"critical"  grains. 

Reports:  The  agriculture  secretary  Is  to 
make  weekly  reports  of  foreign  sales,  domes- 
tic requirements  and  available  supplies  of 
"crltlcar*  grains. 

Licenses:  While  a  commodity  is  termed 
"critical,"  no  one  may  export  that  grain 
without  a  USDA  export  license. 

Prices:  The  CCC  could  not  sell  a  "critical" 
commodity  for  export  at  less  than  20  percent 
above  the  weekly  average  cash  price  at  Chi- 
cago, Kansas  City  and  Minneapolis  markets 
the  preceding  week.  Cotton  prices  would  be 
taken  from  other  markets.  This  would  price 
CCC  reserves  sold  for  export  at  about  20 
percent  more  than  those  sold  for  domestic 
use. 

Access:  In  a  year  when  stocks  were  below 
the  desirable  reserve  level,  USDA  could  pre- 
vent raiding  from  foreign  sources  by  the 
following  method: 

Once  a  country  had  bought  120  percent  of 
Its  previous  year's  purchase  amount  from  the 
U.3.,  approval  from  the  agriculture  sec- 
retary would  be  needed  for  any  more  ship- 
ments. This  Is  designed  to  prevent  unex- 
pectedly huge  purchases  (such  as  the  So- 
viet pxircbase  in  1972)  and  assure  all  buyers 
equal  access  to  U.S.  supplies. 

Members  of  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee  are  expected  to  be  divided  on  the 
bill.  A  somewhat  similar  bill  Is  expected  this 
summer  from  Sen.  Dick  Clark  of  Iowa. 

The  committee  may  accept,  reject  or  mod- 
ify the  Humphrey  blU.  If  it  falls  in  the 
committee.  Htimphrey  Is  expected  to  carry 
the  fight  to  the  Senate  fioor. 


Humphb£T-Pbopo8ED  QaAZN  Resxxve  Bill 

Von  TODAT 

(By  Patrick  Hlnrlohsen) 

Two  opposing  sides,  both  Insisting  they  are 
striving  for  the  same  result,  will  debat«  and 
vote  In  the  U.S.  Senate  today  on  a  bill  to 
create  a  grain  reserve. 

The  bill,  proposed  by  Sen.  Bubert  Hum- 
phrey. D-Mlnn.,  seeks  to  maintain  a  reserve 
held  one-third  by  the  government  and  two- 
thirds  by  private  hands.  It  would  consist  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans  and  cotton. 

Administration  spokesmen,  led  by  Agrlcul" 
ture  Secretary  Earl  Buta.  say  the  government 
should  stay  out  of  grain  storage,  and  that 
reserves  would  depress  farm  prices  and  cut 
productioa 

Others,  led  by  Humphrey,  aay  the  goTam- 
ment  has  a  moral   obligation   to   protect 


against  hunger,  and  that  the  reserves  would 
enhance  farm  production. 

The  arguments,  of  concern  today  because 
of  food  supply  worries,  are  not  new. 

Prom  former  agriculture  secretaries  Henry 
Wallace  and  OrvUle  Freeman  to  Sen.  Hum- 
phrey in  1972,  the  message  to  create  food 
reserves  has  been  beard  repeatedly  in  (Con- 
gress. 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  adopted 
a  reserve  bill  tn  1972.  But  the  matter  was 
killed  In  the  Senate  committee  when  only 
four  of  13  senators,  one  of  which  was  Hum- 
phrey, voted  for  the  bUL 

This  year,  with  strong  Nixon  admlnlsua- 
tlon  opposition,  the  committee  Is  divided. 

Butz  argues  that  the  effect  on  food  sup- 
ply from  reserves  would  be  c^posLte  of  wtiat 
Humphrey  suggests. 

The  reserve  would  depress  prices  by  bang- 
ing over  the  marketplace.  Bute  says.  Lower 
prices  mean  less  production.  Less  production 
means  more  hungry  people. 

Another  oificia]  says  little  or  no  excess  grain 
exists  to  start  the  reserve. 

The  reserve  also  could  become  a  political 
football,  with  preaeure  to  release  grain  every 
time  retail  prices  start  to  rise,  according  to 
But2. 

Though  the  administration  agrees  there 
are  needs  for  reserves,  it  wants  them  held 
by  traders  and  foreign  governments. 

"The  United  States  is  out  of  the  commod- 
ity business.  We  hope  to  stay  out  of  the 
commodity  business."  Butz  argues.  "Our 
domestic  farm  program  Is  now  based  on  the 
philosophy  that  market  incentives,  rather 
than  government  directives,  should  guide 
production  and  marketing." 

J.  Phil  Campbell,  undersecretary  of  agri- 
culture, also  has  attacked  reserves. 

"America  must  not  stockpile  such  a  sup- 
ply of  farm  goods  any  more  than  It  should 
nsk  storing  six  months'  to  a  year's  supply  of 
automobiles,  dishwashers  or  other  consumer 
goods.  The  effect  would  be  to  drive  farmers 
from  the  land." 

The  administration's  hands-off  farm  pol- 
icy is  supported  by  the  nation's  leading  farm 
magazine.  The  Form  Journal.  An  editorial 
reads: 

"A  reserve  Is  bound  to  depress  groin  prices. 
We  can  call  It  a  strategic  reserve.  We  can 
promise  each  other  that  we're  going  to  Insu- 
late It  from  the  market.  We  can  store  it  In 
government  bins,  on  the  mountain  tops  or 
xinder  the  oceans.  It  wUl  still  be  there.  The 
market  will  know  It's  there  and  will  dis- 
count grain  prices  accordingly." 

The  nation's  largest  farm  organization, 
the  Farm  Bureau,  also  opposes  reserves. 

A  statement  by  that  group  argues  that 
much  of  the  sentiment  for  reserves  is  grow- 
ing out  of  the  fear  that  unless  a  grain  re- 
serve is  started,  the  grain  market  will  be 
shattered  with  big  crops  this  fall  and  next 
year. 

It  also  states  that  "Government  held  re- 
serves axe  not  needed  to  assure  adequate 
food  supplies  for  the  nation.  Ample  food 
never  baa  been,  and  is  not  now,  a  problem 
for  either  agriculture  or  the  consuming 
public." 

As  usual,  the  three  major  farm  organiza- 
tions disagree,  with  the  Farmera  Union  and 
the  National  Farmers  Organization  (NPO) 
supporting  the  l^lslatlon. 

NFO  supports  a  reserve  "provided  that  pro- 
ducers have  an  opportunity  to  store  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  such  reserves,  and  It's  avail- 
ability for  release  into  the  market  be  tightly 
controlled  by  law  to  prohibit  sales  at  prices 
less  than  coec  of  production  plus  a  reason- 
able margin  of  profit."  acc(»dlng  to  a  NFO 
leader. 

The  Farmers  Union  states  that  reserves 
would  have  helped  avoid  problems  now  fac- 
ing farmers:  windfall  proflu  to  speculators, 
export  embargoes,  retail  price  swings,  and 
violent  Increases  and  decreases  in  acreage. 
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Among  commltiee  members.  George  AlJcen 
of  Vermont.  George  McGo\ern  of  South  Da- 
kota and  Humphrey  are  ihe  main  backers. 

Aiken  and  McOovern  spousored  a  sttcce&s- 
ful  resolution  which,  in  the  words  of  McGov- 
em.  "declares  i:  the  policy  o(  the  Senate 
that  the  U-3.  develop  the  mechanism  for  a 
strategic  grain  reserve,  and  that  we  take  the 
leadership  In  development  of  world  reserves 
of  food  grams  and  feed  grains." 

Sen.  Dlfk  Clark  of  Iowa  supports  reserves 
in  his  own  bill  which  calls  for  domestic 
reserves  to  be  tied  to  efforts  to  establish 
global  reserves. 

Humphrey  omitted  mention  of  global  re- 
serves from  hl3  bill.  He  feared  some  senators 
might  vote  against  the  bill  if  they  were 
uncomfortable  with  vague  world  plans,  ac- 
cording to  an  aide 

Humphrey  says  the  U.S.  has  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  establish  reserves  as  a  buflfer 
against  mass  starvation. 

"The  fuel  crisis  of  1974  wlU  look  like  a 
Sunday  afternoon  picnic  compared  to  the 
food  crisis  of  1975-76,  And  I'm  not  Just 
talking  about  the  United  States;  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  world  food  crisis." 

Humphrey  and  Rep.  Bob  Bergtand  of 
Minnesota's  7th  District,  author  of  the  com- 
panion House  bUl.  say  the  bUl  protects 
farmers  from  depressed  prices.  Such  provi- 
sions In  the  bill  include: 

The  bill  would  raise  target  prices  to  *3  for 
a  bushel  of  wheat  and  82  for  a  bushel  of 
com. 

Grain  buying  would  not  be  less  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  target  price. 

Government  reserves  could  not  be  sold 
for  less  than  35  per  cent  more  than  the 
target  price,  unless  the  total  reserve  supply 
fell  below  levels  mentioned  In  the  bill. 

Government-held  reserves  could  not  be 
sold  for  export  at  less  than  20  per  cent  above 
the  domestic  price  if  there  were  Inadequate 
supplies. 

Specific  supply  levels  above  which  govern- 
ment-held grain  could  not  be  sold  on  the 
market  are  listed  In  the  bill. 

Humphrey  says  that  through  buvlng  at 
low  prices  and  selling  at  high  prices,  the 
margin  would  pay  for  grain  storage,  the 
program's  main  cost. 

He  also  says  private  grain  companies,  those 
which  Buta  says  should  keep  the  reserve, 
are  not  In  business  to  prevent  starvation 
but  to  make  a  profit. 

US  Agriculture  Department  forecasts  of 
ft  greatly  increased  har/eat  this  fall  and  next 
year  indicate  there  will  he  supplies  with 
which  to  build  the  reserves.  Humphrey  says. 
This  year's  all-out  production  policy,  fol- 
lowing sudden  shortages,  may  cause  over- 
production and  disaster  prices.  Bergland 
says. 

"We  have  aflked  the  American  farmer  to 
Increase  his  production  at  the  risk  of  eco- 
nomic disaster,"  the  representative  says 
"This  legislation  is  enough  to  assure  a  fair 
return  for  the  farmers'  own  sacrifice." 

If  the  measure  does  not  pass  the  Senate 
Agriculture  and  Porestry  Committee  today 
Humphrey  is  expected  to  take  the  fight  to 
the  Senate  floor. 
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ENERGY  TRANSPORTATION  SECU- 
RITY ACT  OP  1974— UNANIMITY  OP 
OPPOSITION  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  June  27,  1974.  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  ordered  reported  with 
amendments  the  bUl,  H.R.  8193— the  pro- 
posed "Energy  Transportation  Security 
Act  of  1974." 

The  report  on  H  R  8193  was  filed  only 
last  week,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Thurs- 
day. July  25.  and  the  printed  hearings 
are  not  yet  available. 


I  am  strongly  opposed  to  H.R.  8193  for 
several  reasons,  including  the  fact  that  it 
would  establish  a  precedent  for  imposing 
a  statutory  preference  for  the  carriage  of 
privately  on-ned  commercial  cargoes  on 
privately  owned  commercial  US  -flag 
vessels.  This  bill  initially  would  require 
that  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the  gross 
tonnage  of  all  oil.  Including  products 
derived  from  oil.  be  transported  on  pri- 
vately owned  commercial  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels "whether  transported  directly  from 
the  point  of  production  or  indirectly 
from  such  point  to  and  from  any  Inter- 
medial points  used  for  storage,  refining, 
processing,  packaging,  unloading,  or  re- 
loading of  oil."  This  percentage  would 
increase  to  not  less  than  25  percent  be- 
ginning after  June  30,  1975,  and  again  to 
not  less  than  30  percent  beginning  after 
June  30,  1977.  Thus,  passage  and  en- 
actment of  H.R.  8193  would  embark  us 
upon  a  new  and  probably  endless  course 
which  could  be  extended  to  other  pri- 
vately owned  commercial  cargoes  such  as 
ore.  other  natural  resources,  and  possibly 
commercial  exports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  in  recognition  of 
this  significant  potential  adverse  effect 
of  H.R.  8193  that  on  July  3.  I  sent  an 
identical  letter  to  eight  departments  and 
one  agency  of  the  executive  branch,  plus 
Mrs  Virginia  Knauer,  the  President's 
Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  a  committee  print 
dated  June  28,  1974,  which  set  forth  the 
text  of  HJl.  8193  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  I  asked  each 
recipient  of  my  letter  to  respond  to  me 
concerning  their  position  and  comments 
on  the  reported  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  my  letter  of  July  3 
1974. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Identical  letters  to  others.  See  list. ) 
Plied ;  Conunercc  Committee 
H.R.  193— 93rd  Congress 
Oil  Cargo  Preference 

„       ._  Ji'tir  3.  1974. 

Hon.  Pbeoerick  b.  Deitt 
Secretary,  DetJortmmt  of  Commerce 
Washington.  D.c. 

DtjLH  Mx.  SECiirr«T :  Enclosed  1«  a  copy  of 
a  Committee  Print  of  H.R.  BI93— the  pro- 
posed -Energy  Tranjportgtlon  Security  Act 
of  1974"— dated  June  28.  1974.  on  whlci 
date  the  full  Committee  on  Commerce  or- 
dered this  hill  reported  In  the  form  set  forth 
m  such  Print,  subject  only  to  technical 
drafting  changes  to  be  made.  If  needed  bv 
the  Committee  staff. 

An  examlnauon  of  the  enclosed  Commit- 
tee Print  of  HJl  8193  wUl  reveal  that  as 
reported  by  the  full  Committee,  it  Is  con- 
siderably different  substantively  than  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  May  8.  1974.  on  which  you  may  have  sub- 
mltted  comments  earlier.  For  example,  since 
the  enclosed  Committee  Print  proposes  to 
add  a  new  subsection  (d)  to  section  901  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended, 
rather  than  amending  section  901(b)(li  of 
the  nme  Act  (which  was  the  action  taken  by 
the  House  of  Representatives),  there  now  Is 
no  provision  whBt-«oever  comparable  to  the 
flrst  proviso  of  section  901  ( b  H 1 )  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended,  which 
would  permit  a  temporary  waiver  of  the  oil 
import    cargo    preference    being     proposed 
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".  .  .  wfaenever  the  Congress  by  concurrent 
resolution  or  otherwise,  or  the  President  of 
the  tJnlted  States  or  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se 
declares  that  an  emergency  exists  Justifying 
a  temporary  waiver " 

On  the  contrary,  proponents  of  this  legis- 
lation soundly  defeated  an  amendment  of 
this  nature  which  I  offered  to  thu  bill  diu-lng 
Its  consideration  In  full  Committee  executive 
session,  countering  with  an  offer  that  such 
temporary  waiver  authority  for  a  declared 
emergency  reside  only  with  the  Congress, 
and  then,  only  by  adoption  of  a  Joint  Reso- 
lution which  would  have  the  force  and  effect 
of  law.  I  rejected  this  proposal  on  the 
grounds  of  the  precedent  already  In  existing 
law  In  section  901ibMl)  of  the  Act,  and  on 
the  basis  that  with  respect  to  energy  re- 
sources, such  as  oil.  speedy  Executive,  rather 
than  time-consuming  Congressional  action 
might  very  well  be  necessary,  especially 
where  time  Is  of  the  essence. 

Although  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  this 
legislation  as  a  matter  of  policy,  especially 
at  this  point  In  time  when  we  are  dependent 
on  foreign  sources  for  a  slgnlBcant  portion 
of  our  energy  resources.  1  find  the  absence  of 
such  a  temporar>'  waiver  provision  but  one  of 
several  major  deBclencles  In  the  bill  reported 
by  oiu'  Committee. 

Accordingly,  since  H.R.  8193  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  In  substantially  the 
form  set  forth  In  the  enclosed  Committee 
Print  of  June  28.  1974,  I  would  appreciate 
receiving  from  you,  In  a  timely  manner,  your 
position  and  your  comments  on  this  bill,  as 
reported  by  our  Committee  on  Commerce, 
In  order  to  prepare  for  Senate  debate,  which 
may  be  scheduled  sometime  after  July  13th. 

Your  prompt  attention  to  this  request  will 
be  appreciated. 

with  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

NORUS  COTTOBr, 

VS.  Senator. 
Identical  letter  sent  to  the  following:  Mrs. 
Virginia  Knauer,  Honorable  Rogers  C.  Mor- 
ton. Honorable  Henry  A  Kissinger.  Honorable 
B»rl  L.  Butz,  Honorable  Claude  S.  Brlnegar. 
Honorable  James  R.  Schleslngcr.  Honorable 
WUUam  B  Saxbe.  Honorable  William  E. 
Simon,  Honorable  John  C.  Sawhlll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
have  received  a  response  from  each  of 
those  to  whom  I  wrote.  Without  excep- 
tion, each  and  every  reply  expresses  op- 
position to  the  bill,  H.R.  8193.  And,  Mr. 
President,  before  requesting  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  a  copy  of  each  of  these 
replies  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
some  of  their  respective  observations  by 
quoting  pertinent  portions  from  these 
replies. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer,  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, noted  in  pertinent  part  the  fol- 
lowing in  her  letters : 

I  appreciate  your  sharing  a  copy  or  the 
Committee  print  of  June  28,  1974  with  me. 
The  changes  made  In  this  print  have  not 
altered  my  position  on  the  bill  except  pos- 
sibly to  Increase  my  concern  about  the  ap- 
propriateness of  such  legislation. 

Passage  ol  oil  cargo  preference  legislation 
is  virtualtj/  certain  to  cause  an  increase  in 
consumers'  cost  of  living.  This  is  particu- 
larly unfortunate  In  light  of  the  high  Infla- 
tion which  currently  confronts  us.  (Em- 
phasis supplied) 

Uneven  adverse  regional  impact  is  a  fur- 
ther reason  to  question  seriously  the  icisdom 
of  enacting  thtt  legislation.  The  increase  In 
price  and  limitations  on  supply  would  l>e 
objectionable  it  borne  evenly  by  aU  con- 
sumers throughout  our  nation  but  they  be- 
come even  more  unpalatable  when  locaUzed 
In  those  areas  most  dependent  on  foreign 
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Oil.  In  1970.  approximately  70  percent  of  oil 
imports  was  needed  by  the  40  percent  of  our 
population  which  resides  in  the  17  Eastern 
seaboard  states,  and  this  disparity  Is  projected 
to  become  even  greater  In  the  next  few  years, 
la  addition  there  are  other  states — such  as 
Hawaii — which  are  also  largely  dependent  on 
waterhorne  foreign  oil  Imports.  Consumers  in 
these  areas  wilt  feel  the  sting  of  this  legisla- 
tion the  worst .  (Emphasis  supplied) 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  ex- 
pressed Its  opposition,  in  part,  in  the 
following  manner: 

The  Department  does  not  favor  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

•  •  •  we  do  not  believe  the  proposed  leg- 
islation would  serve  the  best  interests  of 
the  American  farmer.  The  required  use  of 
United  States-flag  vessels  for  petroleum  im- 
ports would  Increase  the  cost  of  gasoline 
and  other  petroleum  products  of  which  the 
American  farmer  Is  a  major  user.  These  In- 
creases would  have  to  be  added  to  the  cost 
of  farm  products,  which  would  produce 
higher  prices  for  the  American  consumer. 

Cargo  preference  on  petroleum  Imports 
could  lead  to  cargo  preference  for  agricul- 
tural exports.  The  resulting  higher  shipping 
rates  would  seriously  damage  our  growing 
markets  for  grains  and  other  commodities. 
Tbls  restriction  on  exports  would  m  turn  im- 
pair agriculture's  tremendous  contribution 
to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments." 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Dent  included 
in  his  letter  the  following  observation: 

Chief  among  the  considerations  that  have 
led  to  oiu-  opposition  to  cargo  preference  for 
oil  Imports  are  the  following: 

Intensify  possible  energy  i^hortages.  Be- 
cause of  the  complicated  accounting  proce- 
dures which  must  be  imposed  in  the  admin- 
istration of  oil  cargo  preference,  certain  Im- 
porters now  serving  the  United  states  may 
be  expected  to  seek  other  markets,  thus  In- 
creasing shortages  that  are  to  be  expected 
before  the  goals  of  Project  Independence  are 
achieved. 

For  the  reasons  summarized  above,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  strongly  opposed 
to  enactment  of  H.R.  8193  as  ordered  reported 
by  the  Committee.  (Emphasis  supplied) 

The  Department  of  Defense  expressed 
its  strong  opposition  to  HJl.  8193  raising 
the  following  important  points: 

"  •  •  The  afnertdments  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  hare  both  broad- 
ened the  scope  of  the  bill  and  narrotced  flex- 
ibility in  the  use  of  ocean  transportation. 
This  flexibility  Is  not  only  necessary  in  the 
Interest  of  national  defen.se  but  also  critical 
In  rhe  conservation  of  government  funds  ex- 
pended for  transportation  purposes.  (Empha- 
sis supplied) 

The  first  major  addition,  now  appearing  at 
page  3.  line  23.  of  the  Committee  print  would 
amend  46  U.S.C.  1241(b)  (!)  to  require  all 
government-Impelled  cargoes  mot  restricted 
to  petroleum  products  alone)  to  be  shipped 
at  the  port  cr  range  of  ports  nearest  the 
pomt  where  such  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities  are  manufactured  or  produced.' 
Not  only  does  this  provision  appear  to  go  be- 
yond the  origmal  purposes  of  the  bill.  It 
could  carry  substantial  Impact  on  DoD  par- 
ticularly because  of  Its  vague  language. 

Another  matter  of  considerable  concern 
to  DoD  is  the  lack  of  a  clear  provision  for 
the  waiver  of  carriage  requirements  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Department.  H.R. 
8193s  benefits  are  outweighed  by  its  dis- 
advantages which  In  sumamry  are:  (l)  in- 
creased cost  of  ocean  transportation  result- 
ing in  higher  domestic  petroleum  prices;  (2) 
encouragement  of  ccmpartmentallzatlon  of 
world  tanker  fleets  and  trade  routes;  (3)  po- 
tential conflict  with  the  goals  of  Project  In- 
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dependence:  (4)  failure  to  provide  any  sig- 
nificant additional  assurance  of  oil  supply  In 
an  emergency;  (6)  encouragement  of  unnec- 
essary and  non -competitive  tanker  construc- 
tion in  the  face  of  an  incipient  world  tanker 
surplus  and  (6)  unwarranted  disruption  of 
the  DOD  distribution  system  resulting  In  ex- 
cessive transportation  costs.  Increased  supply 
levels,  unnecessary  administrative  burden, 
and  loss  of  fiexlblllty  to  respond  to  the  needs 
of  national  defense. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  Department 
of  Defense  strongly  opposes  enactment  of 
HJR.  8193.  (Emphasis  supplied) 

Mr.  John  Sawhill,  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
made  the  following  observations  with 
respect  to  his  opposition  to  H.R.  8193: 

"We  oppose  this  legislation  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  increase  the  likelihood  and 
severity  of  energy  shortages,  reduce  our 
capability  to  make  adjustments  in  case  of  a 
selective  embargo,  raise  the  cost  of  oil  to 
consumers,  and  impede  implementation  of 
Project  Independence.  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

In  the  event  of  supply  Interruptions 
caused  by  producing  countries  cutting  off 
exports,  our  security  interests  would  not  be 
served  by  regulations  requiring  the  use  of 
U.S.  flag  tankers.  •  •  • 

Enactment  of  the  bill  would  also  Increase 
pressure  on  the  cost  of  a  commodity  which 
has,  in  the  past  year,  become  considerably 
more  expensive.  •  •  • 

Cargo  preference  legislation  would  result 
In  our  building  tankers  in  the  face  of  a 
growtag  world  surplus.  Not  only  the  United 
States  but  other  consuming  nations  have 
embarked  on  energy  conservation  programs, 
and  tankers  under  construction  or  on  order 
on  a  world-wide  basis  are  expected  to  greatly 
exceed  the  need  for  tankers  for  many  years. 
In  addition,  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  construction  of  a  pipeline  across 
Egypt  are  expected  to  reduce  the  need  for 
tankers.  •  •  • 

•  *  •  it  would  be  infudictoua  for  the 
United  States  to  force  a  substantial  con- 
struction program  for  tankers  to  import  oil. 
Further,  it  would  stimulate  investment  in 
the  future  of  oU  imports  rather  than  inpejc- 
ment  in  the  future  of  energy  self-sufficiency. 
(Emphasis  supplied.) 

"  *  •  the  provision  In  the  Senate  bill 
which  reduces  Import  fees  Imposed  pursuant 
to  Presidential  Proclamation  No.  3279  would 
not  significantly  reduce  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer of  cargo  preference  and  would  be  un- 
wise from  a  policy  standpoint.  The  proposed 
fee  reduction  would  only  partially  compen- 
sate for  the  bill's  added  cost  since  fees  ore 
phased  In  gradually  over  the  next  six  years. 
Furthermore,  import  fees  are  designed  to 
discourage  imports  by  providing  incentives 
for  increased  domestic  exploration.  The  cred- 
ibility of  the  fee  system,  and  hence  Its  efl'ec- 
tlveness,  would  be  undermined  by  authoris- 
ing exceptions  and  preferences  unrelated  to 
the  purpose  of  increasing  our  energy  self- 
reliance.  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

The  Department  of  Interior  set  forth 
its  opposition  to  this  legislation  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  reasons  against  enactment  of  RJl. 
8193,  as  originally  introduced  which  we  pre- 
viously expressed  to  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Conunittee  are  still  valid 
with  respect  to  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee Print  you  forwarded  and  we  therefore 
continue  to  oppose  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  Department  of  Justice  recom- 
mended against  enactment  of  H.R.  8193 
in  the  following  manner  which.  I  believe, 
should  be  of  particular  Interest  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  our 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 


The  Department  of  Justice  Is  opposed  to 
Impediments  placed  In  the  way  of  full  and 
free  competition  In  the  marketplace.  We  are 
also  opposed  In  principle  to  schemes  for  Gov- 
ernment regulation  and  allocation  of  com- 
modities because  they  operate  to  freeze  and 
distort  the  working  of  competitive  forces. 
This  bill  includes  both  obfectionable  fea- 
tures. (Emphasis  supplied  ) 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  accordingly,  the 
Department  of  Justice  continues  to  recom- 
mend against  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  State  Department  set  forth  its  ob- 
jections as  follows: 

•  ■  •  Our  basic  objections  which  were 
summarized  In  former  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  Kenneth  Rush's  letter  to  the  Chairman 
dated  May  17  and  In  Departmental  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  are  that  the  bill,  inter  alia.  (1) 
would  place  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
more  than  thirty  FCN  treaties;  (2)  would 
encourage  similar  or  more  restrictive  moves 
on  ihe  part  of  other  countries;  (3)  would 
adversely  affect  the  security  and  flextbUlty 
of  the  transport  of  VS.  energy  imports:  and 
(4)  would,  by  Increasing  petroleum  Import 
costs,  affect  the  n.S.  domestic  economy  in 
and  of  Itself  and  would  have  a  negative  effect 
on  U.8.  export  competitiveness. 

The  Senate  version  in  proposed  subsection 
(d)(6)  would  add  a  further  protectionist 
element  to  our  foreign  shipping  policy  by 
providing  for  a  waiver  of  the  fee  on  Imported 
oU  up  to  IS  percent  (cents)  a  barrel  when 
It  is  brought  In  by  VS.  flag  tankers.  Even 
though  savings  would  have  to  be  passed  on  to 
consumers,  this  protectionist  ajipect  may  be 
Icgltlnmtely  criticized  by  our  trading  part- 
ners OS  discriminatory;  It  will  thus  under- 
cut broader  U.S.  foreign  economic  policy 
objectives. 

Because  of  these  adverse  foreign  policy 
considerations.  I  urge  you  and  your  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  approval  of  HJl. 
8193. 

Next.  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Brinegar  made  the  following  observation: 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
strongly  opposes  the  new  Senate  version  be- 
cause it  would  conflict  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Tanker  Act.  (Emphasis  supplied) 

Finally,  Secretary  of  Treasury.  Wil- 
liam Simon,  former  head  of  the  Federal 
Energj'  Office,  who  has  recognized  ex- 
pertise with  respect  to  our  Nation's  ener- 
gy problems,  expressed  opposition  to  this 
bill  in  the  following  manner: 

Two  changes  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  since  the  date  of  my  earlier  let- 
ter are  especially  disturbing. 

First,  as  reported  out  by  the  Committee. 
the  Act  would  fall  to  Incorporate  the  provi- 
sion allowing  an  emergency  Presidential 
waiver  of  the  requirement  that  a  percent- 
age— rising  from  20  percent  at  the  time  of  en- 
actment to  30  percent  beginning  In  1977 — of 
trs.  oil  Imports  be  carried  in  United  States 
flag  vessels.  Deletion  of  the  emergency  waiv- 
er provision  would  greatly  reduce  our  ability 
to  respond  quickly  and  effectively  to  any 
future  supply  Interruptions,  and  our  flex- 
ibility in  securing  needed  Imports  under  such 
conditions. 

Second,  the  Committee  version  would  re- 
quire the  reduction  of  import  license  fees 
payable  on  imports  of  crude  oil  pursuant  to 
Presidential  proclamation.  Such  fees  would 
be  reduced  by  15  cents  per  barrel  for  a  pe- 
riod of  five  years  from  the  date  of  enactment, 
If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines 
that  the  crude  oil  Involved  Is  Imported  on 
privately  owned  United  States  flag  commer- 
cial vessels,  and  that  "the  amount  resulting 
from  the  nonpayment  of  such  license  fees  i& 
passed  on  to  the  ultimate  consumers  of  rach 
crude  oil  in  whatever  form  it  Is  when  ulti- 
mately consumed." 
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The  Impasltlon  of  llcenw  fees  In  a  carefully 
considered  mechanism  designed  to  encourage 
Increased  domestic  oil  production  capacity. 
Insofar  as  crude  oil  Imports  are  concerned,  it 
l5  Intended  to  encourage  domestic  explora- 
tion. Any  exemption  not  directly  related  to 
this  purpose  would  undermine  this  very  im- 
portant mechanism,  and  seriously  affect  our 
ability  to  set  such  fees  so  as  to  achieve  this 
reetilt.  Moreover,  the  bill  la  unworkable  In 
Its  present  form  since  It  Is  difficult.  If  not 
Impostlble.  to  determine  whether  license  fee 
savings  from  use  of  United  States  flag  vessels 
have  been  passed  on  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. 

Both  this  Department  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  have  previously  high- 
lighted, in  correspondence  and  testimony 
tne  adverse  effects  that  enactment  of  H.R. 
H193  would  have.  As  now  reported  out,  such 
effects  would  be  even  more  severe. 
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Mr  President.  In  conclusion,  each  and 
every  one  of  these  responses  registers 
opposition  to  H.R.  8193.  In  order  that 
m_v  colleagues  in  the  Senate  mav  have 
the  benefit  of  these  views.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  each 
of  these  letters  appear  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
vete  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 

The  WHn-E  Hocse. 
Washington,  July  31, 1374 
Hon.  SOMIs  Cotton. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deah  Senitok  Cotton  :  This  is  m  ruDonse 
to  jour  letter  of  Jul;:  3,  1974.  requesting  my 
views  on  H  R.  B193,  the  Energy  Tranaporta- 
tion  Security  Act  of  1B74. 

I  wrote  Senator  Husseli  B.  Long  on  June  7. 
1B74.  to  express  my  grave  misgivings  with 
the  concep*  of  such  leglslnilon.  and  I  encloee 
a  copy  of  that  letter  for  your  convenience 
I  appreciate  your  sharing  a  copy  of  the 
Committee  print  of  June  28.  1974.  with  me 
The  changes  made  In  this  print  have  not 
altered  my  position  on  the  bill  except  pos- 
sibly to  Increase  my  concern  about  the  ap- 
propriateness of  such  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

VIROIKLI    H     KNArEB. 

Special  Mslstant    to    the   President   for 
Consumer  Affairs. 
Enclosure. 

The  Whtte  House. 
Washington,  June  7,  1S74 
Bon.  RtTSSXLl.  B.  Long. 

Chairman.  Subeommtttee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, Senate  Commerce  Committee   US 
Senate.  Washington.  D.c. 
DE<a  SEN.iTcm  Long:   Vour  Subcommittee 
ti   DOW   considering   H.B.   8193.   the   Energy 
lYansportatlon  Security  Act  of  1974.  and  S 
3089.  a  simlUr  bui.  and  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  and  the  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee  my   misgivings  about  this  proposed 
leglsIatioQ.  K"^v* 

A5  you  know,  both  ol  these  bun  seek  to 

S°,'^n=''S  "°"*^  8°"  °'  "»'  expansion 
of  the  CS-nag  tanker  fleet,  but.  In  my  view 
in  a  very  unwise  manner.  These  propo^ils 
would  require  20  percent  of  all  petrileum 
and  petroleum  products  Imported  Into  the 
United  states  to  be  carried  on  ns.-flag  ves- 
b-  J^liia^-^  ,P"?>°"Sf  "-l^lng  to  30  percent 
b!,  mld-1977.  if  United  sutes  tonnage  exists 
to  carry  this  quantity. 

As  a  consumer  advocate.  I  would  lUe  to 
focus  on  the  adverse  effects  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  leglsutlon  la  llkelv  to  have  on 
the  consumer, 

la  ^,ln  °'  ""  ?"^°  preference  legislation 
18  virtually  certain  to  cause  an  Increase  In 
consumers-  cost  of  living.  This  la  partlcu- 

tlon  which  cmrently  confronts  us.  Much  of 


what  Is  going  on  In  the  American  economy  la 
now  dommated  by  the  Inflation.  The  cost  of 
living  Increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  12.1  per- 
cent In  the  three  months  prior  to  June  1  an 
exceptionally  high  rate  In  the  history  of  'the 
United  States. 

While  estimates  vary  regarding  this  leglsla- 
tlons  general  inflationary  consequences  and 
Its  effect  on  the  prices  of  speclHc  consumer 
goods  and  services,  the  Increases  wlU  be  ap- 
preciable The  American  consumer  simply 
cannot  afford  this. 

The  Maritime  Administration  estimates 
that  added  annual  costs  attributable  to  the 
proposed  legislation  would  be  »79.30  million 
in  1975,  »122.e7  million  in  1980,  and  $183  II 
million  In  1985.  The  American  Petroleum 
Institute  has  developed  figures  showing  that 
the  cumulauve  cost  of  the  legislation  be- 
tween 1B75  and  1985  could  be  as  high  as  $60 
bUllon.  As  an  example  of  the  effect  of  this 
legislation  on  a  particular  product,  the  Marl- 
time  Administration  estimates  that  the  co't 
Increase  per  barrel  of  gasoline  sold  In  the 
United  States  should  thL«  legislation  be  en- 
acted would  be  .42  cents  In  1974.  1.26  cents  to 
1975.  rising  to  2.10  cents  in  1986. 

Some  proponents  of  the  legislation  say  that 
these  Increases  are  minimal  and  therefore 
bearable  by  consiuners.  I  say  that  such  a 
position  is  hostile  to  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers. The  Increases— even  by  conservative 
estimates— will  amount  to  literally  millions 
of  unnecessary  doUars  out  of  the  pockets  of 
.American  consumers  every  year.  Moreover 
the  cumulative  effect  of  tne  assault  of  •■min- 
imal" price  Increases  upon  the  consumers 
buying  power  can  be  truly  unsettUng  as  we 
are  seeing  at  the  present  time 

There  are  signs  of  Improvement  on  the 
inflationary  front.  It  Is  especially  Important 
now  that  we  protect  our  advantage  by  flrmly 
resisting  temptations  which  would  strength- 
en the  forces  of  Inflation.  One  way  that  we 
can  be  effective  m  this  regard  Is  to  defer  on 
carg.T  preference  legislation. 

Beyond  its  inflationary  implementations  I 
am  also  concerned  by  the  fact  that  imple- 
mentation of  this  legislation  Is  very  likely 
to  reduce  the  supply  ot  petroleum  Imports  to 
the  United  states,  and  worsen  the  energy 
shortage  already  facing  consumers.  Wulhm 
E.  Simon  has  stated  that  this  legislation 
could  hinder  our  progress  toward  Protect  In- 
dependence whereby  we  hope  to  guarantee 
ourselves  a  secure  and  adequate  energy  sup- 
ply  for  the  years  ahead. 

Spot  purchases  of  ou  from  foreign  re- 
flnerlea  account  for  a  significant  portion  of 
cmr  Imports.  I  understand  that  passage  of 
tnia  legislation  would  Interfere  with  these 
transactions  and  could  result  In  the  loss  ot 
as  much  as  a  half  mUllon  barrels  per  day  for 
the  United  States.  Moreover,  exporters  of  oil 
to  the  United  States  may  become  disen- 
chanted with  cargo  preference  red  tape  and 
turn  to  other  markets  Instead  of  those  In  the 
United  states.  The  resultant  decrease  In  sup- 
ply to  our  nation  wjuld  once  more  disad- 
vantage the  consumer— and  especlaUy  the 
consumer  in  coastal  areas. 

Uneven  adverse  regional  Impact  Is  a  fur- 
ther reason  to  question  seriously  the  wisdom 
of  enacting  this  legislation.  The  mcreases  m 
price  and  limitations  on  supply  would  be  ob- 
jectionable If  borne  evenly  by  all  consum- 
ers throughout  our  nation  hut  thev  become 
even  more  unpalatable  when  loc^nea  in 
;  f^,?''*"  °"^'  dependent  on  foreign  oU 
In  1970.  approximately  70  percent  ot  oil  Im- 
ports  was  needed  by  the  40  percent  ot  our 
population  which  resides  In  the  17  Eastern 
«abo«d  states,  and  this  disparity  la  pr™ 
jected  to  become  even  greater  In  the  next 

I?,Th''?"»'°  "'"""°"  ">"'  "•  "'her  state!!! 
such  as  Hawaii— Which  are  also  largely  de- 
pendent on  waterborne  foreign  oil  Tmpons 
consumers  In  these  areas  will  feel  the  sting 
of  this  legislation  the  wonrt. 
Another  consideration  that  can  have  both 
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cost  and  aupply  hnpllcatlons  Is  the  fact  that 
through  this  leglautlon  we  would  In  effect  be 
dictating  to  foreign  exporters  the  nationality 
of  ships  they  would  have  to  use  to  do  busi- 
neas  with  the  United  States. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  versions  of  the 
oU  chargo  preference  bill,  while  worthy  In 
their  basic  Intent,  threaten  to  have  a  very 
unfortunate  Impact  on  the  American  con- 
sumer. In  my  view,  other  alternatives— such 
as  direct  subsidies  tor  construction  of  tank- 
era  and  other  bulk  carriers— with  which  the 
Administration  Is  having  good  success  would 
be  effective  In  accomplishing  our  common 
goal  of  a  vigorous  and  enlarged  U.S.-flaK 
tanker  fleet  whUe  not  at  the  same  time  bur- 
dening the  American  consiuner 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  Subcom- 
mlttee  examme  carefully  the  proposed  legl.. 
latlon  regarding  its  adverse  Impact  on  cin- 
sumers.  and  I  hope  that  you  will  agree  that 
better  alternatives  than  Its  enactment  do 
indeed  exist. 

Sincerely. 

VmoiNiA  H.  KNAtns, 
Special  Assistant  to   the  rresiient  lor 
Consumer  Affairs. 


Depsstmekt   or   A0IU0III,Tt7»«, 

OmCE   op  THI   SECaETMT. 

Washington,  DC.  July  30, 1)74 
Hon.  Noaais  Cotton 
V.S.  Senate 

Dxa  Senator  Cotton:  This  Is  m  reply  to 
your  request  of  July  3  for  this  Departments 
position  and  comments  on  H.R.  8193  a  bill 
e,f,  "■«!>;'«  "»»'  a  percentage  of  United 
States  on  imports  be  carried  on  United 
States-flag  vessels." 

„,TSf  °^P,»"™<">t  foes  not  favor  enactment 

oi  tnis  Dili. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  preference  for 
the  use  of  United  States.flag  commercial 
l^  1°  ,"■»"«"»"  «  P"«  of  the  petroleum 
?S,t.H'=,  f"",^'"^""'  imported  into  the 
united  States.  The  percentage  required  to  be 
transported  on  United  States  vessels  would 
increase  periodically  from  an  Initial  20  per- 
cent to  30  percent  after  June  30  1977 
s„hLf,*ir*J"  '*''!."  '^""■rapohlence'of  this 
subject,  we  do  not  beUeve  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  serve  the  best  InteresU  of  Ihe 
American  farmer  The  required  use  of  United 
..^  fn".  ^  '"''''^  '°''  petroleum  Imports 
would  increase  the  cost  of  gasoline  and  other 
petroleum  products  of  which  the  American 
farmer  Is  a  major  user.  These  increases  would 
X'  'I."!"""'  ^  *'  "«  <>'  f»™  Prod- 
the  American  consumer. 
.„?^I^?  preference  on  petroleum  Imports 
could  lead  to  cargo  preference  for  agricul- 
tural e.xports.  The  resulting  higher  sl^pmg 
rates   would   seriously  damage  our  growing 

This  restr  ctlon   en  exports   would   In   turn 

n?hL  !?*«►."  ,"■'■'  '"^■''^■"^ous  contribution 
to  the  US,  balance  of  payments 

Another  unsatisfactory  aspect  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  version  Is  its  failure  to  in- 
™^n/ /'""""■"'■^  """'"  provision.  It  Is 
extt  ahfT""?i'  "■"  ""S'"0hs  might 
exist  which  would  require  temporary  waiver 
to  n»r„?r,^?"""  requirement  with  respect 
^J^/  H  f  "'^'^■'-  *'P««a»y  'hose  of  lim- 
ited deadwelrht  tonnage.  In  order,  for  exam- 
ple, to  free  them  for  emergency  use  In  meet- 
ing famine  conditions  or  for  military  duties 

One  other  provision  of  the  bUl  reoulres 
ItTX.'^'  "T'""'"'  "'  ""lonTo^fbT 
leJt  w  n  "'  ""*"'  *"  "'  '536  that  at 
least  50  per  centum  of  cargo  subject  to  the 
Act  be  transported  on  United  states-flag 
cotnmerclal  vessels  would  be  amended  to  "^ 
quire  such  transportation  "to  the  extent  such 
ves«ls  are  available  at  the  port  or  rang,  of 
ports  nearest  the  point  where  such  equip- 
ment, materials,  or  commodities  are  manu- 
factured or  produced  at  fair  and  reasonable 
rates  for  United  states-flag  commercial  vea- 
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S9l2.  m  such  manner  as  will  Insure  a  fair  and 
reasonable  participation  of  United  States-flag 
commercial  vessels  in  such  cargoes  b;  geo- 
graphic area.  .  ." 

Such  a  provision  could  affect  administra- 
tion of  programs  authorized  by  Public  Law 
480.  At  present,  the  Department  Is  able  by 
use  of  computer  inputs  to  determine  what 
combination  of  domestic  and  export  trans- 
portation win  result  la  the  lowest  landed 
cost  for  the  movement  of  each  parcel.  Under 
the  proposed  change,  if  United  States-flag 
commercial  vessels  axe  available  at  the  port 
nearest  the  point  of  manufacture  or  produc- 
tion of  the  cargo,  at  fair  and  reasonable  rates 
for  such  vessels,  these  vessels  would  have  to 
be  used  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  the 
60  per  centum  requirement,  In  preference 
not  only  to  foreign  vessels  but  also  to  United 
States-flag  commercial  vessels  at  other  ports 
even  though  a  lower  landed  cost  might  be 
obtained  by  use  of  United  States-flag  com- 
mercial vessels  at  other  ports. 

Furthermore,  the  proposed  change  could  be 
construed  as  relaxing  the  requirement  that 
at  least  50  per  centum  of  cargo  subject  to 
the  Act  be  transported  on  United  States-flag 
commercial  vessels,  since  that  requirement 
would  appear  to  apply  only  to  thp  extent 
such  vessels  were  available  at  ports  nearest 
the  point  where  such  materials  or  commodi- 
ties were  manufactured.  If  United  States- 
flag  commercial  vessels  were  not  available  at 
such  ports,  foreign  flag  vessels  could  be  used 
there  or.  of  course,  the  cargo  could  be  shipped 
from  other  ports  using  either  foreign  or 
United  States-flag  vessels. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely. 

RICHAKD  A.  ASHWOBTH. 

Deputy  VnOer  Secretary. 

The  Secrctabt  of  Commerce. 
Washington,  DC.  July  22.  1974. 
Hon.  Noutis  Cotton, 
VS.  Sen.-'te.  Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senatob;  This  refers  to  vour  letter 
of  July  3.  1974.  requesting  the  Department 
of  Commerce  position  and  comments  on  H.R. 
8193  as  it  was  ordered  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce. 

As  you  know,  we  are  strongW  opposed  to 
H.R.  8193.  Chief  among  the  considerations 
that  have  led  to  our  opposition  to  cargo  pref- 
erence for  oU  Imports  are  the  following: 

Higher  costs  and  inflationary  pressures. 
Since  building  and  operating  costs  are  both 
higher  for  n,S.-flag  ships  than  for  the  ships 
of  most  foreign  countries,  and  since  the 
cargo  preference  requirement  would  elimin- 
ate incentives  to  minimize  UB.-flag  tanker 
costs,  the  enactment  of  H.R.  8193  would 
significantly  Increase  the  costs  of  our  petro- 
leum Imports.  These  tncrea.<«d  costs  would 
Inevitably  be  reflected  In  higher  consumer 
prices  for  petroleum  products  and  for  other 
derivative  products.  The  legislation  would 
also  preclude  VS.  consumers  from  bene- 
fiting from  periodic  downward  cycles  in  world 
shipping  rates.  In  addition,  the  current 
maritime  program  has  already  stretched  the 
limits  of  XJB.  shipyard  capacity  to  build 
large  tankers,  and  the  increased  demand  for 
such  ships  resulting  from  the  enactment 
of  H,R.  8193  would  force  upward  the  prices 
of  steel  and  other  scarce  materials  without 
significantly  increasing  the  rate  of  tanker 
construction  over  the  next  few  years. 

Creotes  an  undesirable  precedent  and  in- 
vites retaliation.  By  extending  cargo  pref- 
erence to  commercial  cargoes  for  the  first 
time.  HJl.  81D3  would  violate  a  long-«tand- 
ing  U.S.  position  of  fostering  less  restrictive 
International  trade  and  commercial  policies 
by  all  nations.  If  this  precedent  Is  establish- 
ed, other  interested  groups  may  be  expected 
to  seek  its  application  to  other  commodi- 
ties. The  l^lslation  would  also  provide'  an 


excuse  for  foreign  cotmtites  to  adopt  simi- 
larly discriminatory  measures.  Such  actions 
could  take  the  form  of  cargo  preference 
damaging  to  other  segments  of  the  U.S. 
economy.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  this 
legislation  would  violate  our  treaties  of 
Friendship,  Commerce  and  Navigation  with 
more  than  thirty  countries. 

Intensify  possible  energy  shortages.  Be- 
cause of  the  complicated  accounting  proce- 
dures which  must  be  imposed  in  the  admin- 
istration of  oil  cargo  preference,  certain  Im- 
porters now  serving  the  United  States  may 
be  expected  to  seek  other  marketa,  thus  In- 
creasing shortages  that  are  to  be  expected 
before  the  goals  of  Project  Independence  are 
achieved. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  the  credit  for 
foreign-to-foretgn  operation  of  VLCC's  until 
a  deepwater  port  off  a  coast  of  the  United 
States  is  in  operation,  the  many  changes  In 
HJt.  8193  made  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  have  not  accomplished  any  Im- 
provement m  the  bill.  Our  objections  to  the 
changes  Include  the  following: 

Absence  of  waiver  provisiim.  The  absence 
of  a  provision  permitting  oil  Import  cargo 
preference  to  be  waived  by  speedy  Executive 
action  could  be  extremely  unfortunate,  and 
in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency.  It  could 
be  most  damaging.  In  the  absence  of  a 
waiver  provision  similar  to  that  contained 
m  section  901{b)(l)  of  the  1936  Act,  the 
United  States  could  be  placed  in  the 
anomalous  and  possibly  precarious  position 
of  requiring  U.S,-flag  tankers  to  carry  neces- 
sary imports  and  being  forced  to  depend 
at  least  partially  on  foreign-flag  tankers  for 
delivery  of  fuel  to  combat  forces  overseas. 

Amendment  of  section  902(b)  (t) .  The  In- 
sertion of  a  "nearest  port"  requirement  could 
lead  to  significant  Increases  In  the  shipment 
time  and  cost  for  government -impelled  car- 
goes sent  abroad.  The  extent  of  such  in- 
creases would  vary  among  United  States  re- 
gional origin  point."?.  It  Is  difficult  to  antici- 
pate how  preference  cargo  shipments  from 
the  Great  Lakes  region  might  be  affected  be- 
cause there  are  a  limited  niunt>er  of  ships  in 
the  U.S.  privately  owned  ocean-going  mer- 
chant fleet  that  can  transit  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  fully  laden. 

Double  bottom  requirement.  The  value  of 
requiring  double  bottoms  is  highly  doubtful 
in  view  of  the  recent  rejection  of  such  a  re- 
quirement by  the  IMCO  conference  on  de- 
sign and  construction  standards  for  tankers 
to  prevent  oil  pollution.  The  rejection  of 
double  bottoms  by  IMCO  has  been  followed 
in  recently  proposed  Coast  Guard  regula- 
tions. TWs  wastefta  requirement  will  add 
five  to  eleven  percent  to  the  cost  of  tankers. 
which  implies  a  required  freight  rate  six  to 
seven  percent  higher  than  tankers  without 
double  bottoms. 

For  the  reasons  sununarlzed  above,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Is  strongly  opposed 
to  enactment  of  H.B.  8193  as  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  Committee. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  our 
report  to  the  Congress  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

FSSSniCK   B.   DCKT, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Gekebal  Counsei. 
or  THE  Department  op  Defense. 

Wa-thington.  D.C.  July  24. 1974. 

Hon.  NORRIS  COTTOK, 

Co"iT7iiffee  on  Commerce, 
U.S  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

De,\r  Senator  Cotton;  Receipt  is  acknowl- 
edged of  your  letter  of  3  July  1974  concern- 
ing H.R.  8193.  the  proposed  "Energy  Trans- 
portation Security  Act  of  1974. "  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DoD)  not  only  opposed  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  8193  when  it   was  con- 


sidered by  the  House  but  strongly  opposes 
the  version  now  appearing  In  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  Print  of  28  June  1974. 

Our  objections  to  the  earlier  version  of  the 
bill  were  contained  In  testimony  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine  on 
11  October  1973  and  In  letters  on  the  same 
subject  to  Mr.  Magnuson  dated  9  October 
1973  and  21  May  1974.  Since  that  time,  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  have  both  broadened  the  scope 
of  the  bill  aiid  narrowed  flexibility  in  the 
use  of  ocean  transportation.  This  flexibility 
is  not  only  necessary  In  the  Interest  of  na- 
tional defense  but  also  critical  In  the  con- 
servation of  government  funds  expended  for 
transportation  purposes. 

The  first  major  addition,  now  appearing 
at  page  3.  line  33.  of  the  Committee  print 
would  amend  46  UB.C.  ia41(b>(l)  to  re- 
quire all  government -impelled  cargoes  (not 
restricted  to  petroleum  products  alone)  to 
be  shipped  "at  the  port  or  range  of  ports 
nearest  the  point  where  such  equipment. 
materials,  or  commodities  are  manufactured 
or  produced."  Not  only  doee  this  provision 
appear  to  go  beyond  the  original  purposes  of 
the  blU,  it  could  carry  substantial  Impact 
on  DoD  particularly  because  of  Its  vague 
language. 

It  appears  that  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  Is  to  force  vessels  to  go 
to  the  ports  Indicated  to  pick  up  cargoes 
rather  than  require  that  such  cargoes  be 
movea  to  other  ports  which  are  customarily 
served  by  U.S  flag  ships.  If  the  VB.  flag  ships 
did  not  offer  service  at  the  port  or  range  of 
ports  indicated,  the  government  would  be 
forced  to  consider  shipping  cargo  reserved 
for  U.S.  flag  ships  on  foreign  flag  bottoms. 
An  unacceptable  alternative  would  be  to  ac- 
cumulate caj^o  manufactured,  for  example, 
m  the  Oreat  Lakes  Basin  at  one  Great  Lakes 
Port  for  the  purposes  of  inducing  a  UjE.  flag 
vessel  to  call.  This  would  delay  move- 
ment of  vital  defense  cargoes  and  would  very 
likely  result  In  higher  transportation  coets 
and  larger  stock  levels  to  compensate  for  In- 
creased pipeline  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
routing  of  ships  to  call  at  a  multiplicity  of 
Great  Lakes  ports  for  small  lots  would  be 
obviously  more  expensive  and  would  entail 
similar  if  not  greater  delays. 

The  MUltary  Servlcea,  DSA.  and  GSA  pro- 
cure a  multitude  of  items  that  are  subse- 
quently shipped  to  depots  for  storage  that 
are  far  removed  from  points  of  manufsctupe 
or  production.  These  supplies  are  ultimately 
Issued  for  both  domestic  and  foreign  use.  A 
!»nbstantlttl  amount  of  these  supplies  are 
shipped  overseas  from  these  depots  and  in- 
land consolidation  points.  To  return  these 
cargoes  to  be  shipped  from  the  nearest  port 
to  their  origin  point  would  impose  an  un- 
conscionable and  expensive  burden  on  DoD. 
In  addition.  DoD.  in  many  cases,  would  be 
denied  the  benefits  of  consolidation  Into  con- 
tainer load  lots 

Ports  are  selected  for  DoD  export  cargo  ou 
the  principle  of  lowest  overall  cost  to  the 
DoD,  oooslstent  with  operational  reqnlre- 
ments.  In  short,  costs  for  a  particular  seg- 
ment are  not  the  determining  factor  for 
port  selection;  but.  collective  cost,  when  put 
together  and  related  to  service  availability 
to  meet  delivery  schedules,  is  the  criterion 
for  routing  export  cargo.  In  many  instances, 
in  the  exercise  of  sound  traffic  management, 
DoD  cargo  is  routed  to  ports  that  are  not 
the  closest  to  the  point  of  origin  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  lowest  overall  cost 
principle  and  the  availability  of  ocean  ship- 
ping. The  effect  ot  the  proposed  legislation 
could  be  to  dismantle  the  present  DoD  stock 
point  and  distribution  system  for  overseas 
shipments.  It  could  also  diffuse  DoD's  abil- 
ity to  produce  and  transport  its  shipments  to 
the  many  individual  overseas  consignees  at 
the  lowest  overall   cost  to  the  government. 

The  provision  cited  above  Is  not  clear  with 
respect  to  poru  protected  from  port  equall- 
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utlon  practice!  by  Section  8  of  the  Mercbant 
Mulne  Act,  1816.  l.e..  territorial  regions  and 
wjnes  tributary  to  such  ports.  The  Peder&l 
Maritime  Commission  has  held  that  Stock- 
ton. California  Is  not  protected  from  port 
equalization  for  the  benefit  of  San  Fran- 
cisco since  they  serve  the  same  hinterland. 
{Stccklon  Port  DlKrict  v.  Poci^c  Cfcstbound 
Conference.  B  FMS  12  (1965)  aOrmed  389 
P.  M  380  1 9th  Clr.  1968) ) .  It  would  appear 
that  supplies  with  an  origin  closer  to  Stock- 
ton than  San  Prandsco  would  now  be  re- 
quired to  move  through  Stockton  notwith- 
standing the  case  and  decision  cited. 

It  would  seem  that  the  proposal  was  aimed 
principally  at  non-mllltary  preference  cargo 
to  which  only  48  US.C.  1341(b)  (1)  presently 
applies.  Up  to  50  percent  of  civilian  prefer- 
ence cargo  can  more  on  foreign  flag  ships 
and  undoubtedly  a  large  portion  of  that 
which  originates  In  areas  naturally  tribu- 
tary to  Oreat  Lakes  ports  does  move  from 
those  poru  In  foreign  flag  ships.  This  would 
seem  to  be  particularly  the  case  with  grain 
cargoes.  All  military  cargo,  however.  Is  re- 
quired by  the  1904  Cargo  Preference  Act  10 
T7.SC.  2831  (With  exceptions  not  relevant 
here ) .  to  move  In  UB.  flag  ships.  The  Comp- 
troller General  held  In  48  Comp.  Gen.  429 
(19681  that  the  1904  Act  requires  mlUtary 
cargo  to  be  routed  to  ports  served  by  VS. 
flag  ships  or  that  DoD  specially  route  U.S. 
flag  ships  to  other  porta  where  the  car^o  Is 
directed  for  shipment.  Thus,  so  far  as  DoD 
Is  concerned.  It  would  seem  that  there  would 
be  a  conflict  of  directions.  This  bill  would 
require  cargo  to  be  routed  to  the  port  near- 
est to  the  ploce  of  manufacture.  The  1904 
Act  would  require  the  cargo  to  be  routed  to 
a  port  served  by  tJ  S  flag  shipping.  The  Comp- 
troller General's  decision  does  point  to  a  way 
out  of  this  dilemma.  That  Is  the  special 
routing  of  DS.  flag  ships  to  ports  nearest 
the  place  of  manufacture  not  otherwise 
served  by  n.  s.  flag  shipping.  As  pointed  out 
above,  this  routing  of  ships,  however,  would 
be  extremely  expensive  when  small  lots  of 
cargo  are  Involved  which  must  move  on 
short  time  frames  and  cannot  therefore  be 
accumulated  Into  large  lots  suitable  for  eco- 
nomical carrlage. 

However.  with  respect  to  the  use  of  US 
flag  ships  out  of  Oreat  Lakes  Ports.  Informa- 
..  Hon  available  to  DoD  Indicates  that  only 
eleven  US.  Hag  commercial  ships  (I  break- 
bulk  and  10  container)  over  1. 000  DWT  are 
capable  of  transiting  the  St  Lawrence  Sea- 
way, since  DoD  Is  governed  by  both  the  1904 
cargo  preference  statute  lioor,  on  JJS.  flag 
or  DS.  owner  vessels.  10  V.3C  2631)  and  the 
50 '50  Act  (46  U.SC.  1241  (bl  (D).  the  "near- 
est port-  clau.se  would  place  DoD  In  an  al- 
most Impossible  situation  and  also  would 
place  an  additional  unconscionable  admin- 
istrative burden  on  DoD  even  under  the 
doubtful  assumption  that  aU  eleven  of  the 
us  flag  commercial  ships  were  available 
and  could  be  used  elBlcently. 

The  increasing  use  of  barge  ships  whose 
barges  may  now  call  at  Inland  ports  not 
reachable  by  the  "mother  ship"  should  be 
noted  The  Intent  of  the  port  provision  of 
H.R.  8193  Is  not  clear  with  respect  to  such 
operations  The  question  remains  concerning 
whether  the  ports  In  question  Involve  coastal 
and  Great  Lakes  ports  solely  or  Include  all 
the  ports  reachable  by  barge  operations 

Accordingly,  the  DoD  stronglv  opposes  the 
port  provisions  as  they  now  stand  If  such 
provisions  are  desired,  the  DoD  should  be 
exempted  therefrom  In  the  Interests  of  re- 
sponsiveness to  national  defense  transpor- 
tation requirements  and  unnecessary  expense 
to  the  government. 

.Another  matter  of  considerable  concern 
to  DoO  is  the  lack  of  a  clear  provision  for 
the  waiver  of  carnage  requirements  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency.  This  provision  now 
exists  m  48  n  S.C.  1241  (b)  ( 1 ) .  Howeyer,  with 
the  addition  of  a  new  subsection  (d)  which 
would  not  speclBcally  contain  such  a  waiver 


provision.  It  could  be  Interpreted  as  denying 
to  the  DoD  the  flexibility  to  respond  to  con- 
tingency or  emergency  requirements  of  the 
armed  forces  should  It  be  necessary  (e.g.,  to 
alter  patterns  of  petroleum  distribution  by 
the  use  of  tankers  not  meeting  the  proposed 
requirements  concerning  registry,  age.  eco- 
nomic life,  and  pollution  control  capability). 
Any  impediments  to  the  capability  of  DoD 
to  respond  to  the  requirements  of  the  na- 
tional security  and  defense  are  strongly  op- 
posed. It  should  be  noted  that  the  provisions 
for  waiver  which  now  exist  In  48  VS.C.  1241 
ibxl)  have  not  resulted  In  a  disadvantage 
to  the  U.3,  merchant  marlae.  Therefore.  If 
enacted,  a  provl.slon  for  waiver  similar  to 
that  which  now  exists  should  be  Included 
In  the  proposed  subsection  (d). 

As  noted  above,  DoD  opposed  the  original 
language  of  H  R   8193  on  the  grounds.  Inter 
alia,  that  the  le^slatlon  was  unnecessary  In 
view  of  the  progress  made  and  anticipated 
pursuant    to    the    Merchant   Marine    Act   of 
1970.  We  stIU  maintain  that  view.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has   historically  sup- 
ported a  strong,  modem  United  States  mer- 
chant marine,  capable  of  providing  United 
States  flag  vessels  In  adequate  numbers  to 
support  the  Defense  needs  of  the  nation  In 
time  of  peace  or  war.  The  post-war  decline 
In  the  u.3.  Merchant  Marine  has  been  viewed 
with  misgiving,  but  the  passage  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970  Anally  raised  the 
prospect    that    the    nation's   shipping    fleet 
could  be  revitalized  In  coming  years  without 
resort  to  constraints  on  the  free  access  of 
the  world's  merchant  fleets  to  U.S.  ports.  Ptor, 
Just  as  we  support  a  strong  US   Flag  Mer- 
chant  Marine,   we  oppose   measures    which 
would  seek  to  Impose  limitations  on  the  tree 
movement  of  commerce  on  the  high  seas.  Re- 
strictions by  one  nation  breeds  restrictions 
by  many  of  the  ultimate  detriment  of  all. 
The  United  States  has  become,  and  will 
remain  for  some  years  Into  the  future,  an 
oil-short  and  refinery-short  nation  depend- 
ent on  multiple  foreign  sources  of  crude  oU 
and  reflaed  products  to  sustain  Its  economy 
In    peacetime   and   to  Insure   adequate   pe- 
troleum resources  for  the  nation's  securltv 
In  time  of  war.  We  cannot  expect  the  na- 
tions which  produce  or  refine  that  oil.  how- 
ever  friendly   they   may   be,    to   look    with 
equanimity  on  unilateral  American  legisla- 
tive actions  which  would  dictate  m  part  the 
flag  of  the  vessels  which  call  at  their  ports 
to  carry  away  their  crude  oU  or  refined  prod- 
ucts, or  deliver  crude  oil  to  their  refineries 
H.R.  81S3   would   so  dictate,  and  should  It 
become  law.  we  must  realistically  anticipate 
counter  actions  which   would  lead  to  com- 
partmentallzatlon    of    the    world's    tanker 
fleets  on  a  national  flag  basis.  Eventually, 
most  tankers  would   be  controlled  by  gov- 
ernments which  ore  likely  to  be  parties  to, 
or  vitally  concerned   with  future  potential 
crises  In   International  oU   supply,  whether 
caused  by  economic,  political  or  military  rea- 
sons. The  great  fiexlbuity  In  employment  of 
the  world  tanker  fleet  which  we  have  always 
enjoyed  m  the  past  would  be  gone,  with  po- 
tentially harmful  results  In  an  emergency. 

We  recognize  the  benefits  which  might 
flow  from  ihe  proposed  legislation  for  do- 
mestic shipyards  and  their  employees  as  well 
as  for  American  seamen,  but  the  same  bene- 
fits are  already  being  gained  by  existing  leg- 
Lslatlon  which  is  producing  tankers  able  to 
compete  In  tmrestncted  world  trade.  HS. 
8193  Is  unlikely  in  our  Judgment  to  produce 
sufficient  US.  flag  vessels  In  this  decade  to 
meet  the  minimum  percentages  specified  for 
VS.  flag  participation  In  Imports,  and  at  the 
same  time  meet  military  requirements  as 
well  as  intra-coastal  movements  restricted 
to  U.3.  flag  vessels  by  the  Jones  Act  Ac- 
cordingly during  the  critical  years  of  maxi- 
mum US.  dependence  on  foreign  Imports 
the  bill  will  do  Uttlo  for  national  security. 
Hoaever.  It  can  be  expected  that  a  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  US.  tanker  shipbuilding  wlU  oc- 
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cur.  probably  producing  a  large  amount  of 
new  tonnage  by  the  early  1980's,  at  a  time 
when  Project  Independence  ahould  be  lead- 
ing to  sizable  reductions  In  foreign  Imports, 
Moat  of  the  vessels  buUt  under  the  stimulus 
of  HJt.  8193  should.  If  the  nation  is  to  avoid 
exorbitant  transportation  costs.  Iw  of  the 
larger  sizes.  They  •111  be  unable  to  compete 
effectively  m  foreign  trade  and  will  thus  face 
increasing  unemployment  as  Project  Inde* 
pendence  develops  momentum. 

The  results  of  the  foregoing  considerations 
could  be  a  boom  and  bust  cycle  in  VS.  ship- 
building and  maritime  employment  which 
might  lead  to  strong  political  and  economic 
pressures  to  mitigate  the  drive  for  energy 
self-sumclency.  or  to  force  ever  higher  per- 
centage preferences  for  U.S.  flag  carriage  of 
oil  imports.  Either  alternative  ctmid  be  con- 
trary to  the  best  Interests  of  the  nation's 
security. 

It  is  the  potential  constraints  on  oil  avail- 
ability, not  tankers,  which  Is  the  key  to  ade- 
quate energy  supply.  This  fact  was  well  dem- 
onstrated during  the  recent  oU  embargo 
when  almost  overnight  the  world  went  from 
a  tight  tanker  supply  to  a  large  surplus. 
There  Is  now  a  large  and  growing  excess  of 
world  tanker  capacity  which  wUI  be  sharply 
Increased  whenever  war  or  boycott  Interferes 
with  normal  oU  supply,  Avallabtllty  of  VS. 
flag  tankers  does  not  therefore  provide  sig- 
nificant additional  a^'surance  that  an  ade- 
quate oU  supply  will  be  msmtalned.  In  fact, 
during  politically  or  economically  motivated 
oU  boycotts  against  this  nation,  US,  flag 
tankers  could  be  a  distinct  liability  at  load- 
ing ports  of  boycotting  or  neutral  nations. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Department.  H.R, 
8193's  benefits  are  outweighed  by  its  disad- 
vantages which  in  summary  are:  (1)  In- 
creased cost  of  ocean  transportation  result- 
ing In  higher  domestic  petroleum  prices;  (2) 
encouragement  of  compartmentallzatlon  of 
world  tanker  fleets  and  trade  routes:  (3)  po- 
tential conflict  with  the  goals  of  Project  In- 
dependence: (4)  failure  to  provide  any  sig- 
nificant additional  assurance  of  oil  supply  in 
an  emergency:  (5)  encouragement  of  unnec- 
cessary  and  non-competltlve  tanker  construc- 
tion in  the  face  of  an  incipient  world  tanker 
surplus  and  (6)  unwarranted  disruption  of 
the  DOD  distribution  system  resulting  in  ex- 
cessive transportation  costs.  Increased  supply 
levels,  unnecessary  administrative  barden, 
and  loss  of  flexibility  to  respond  to  the  needs 
of  national  defense. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  Department 
of  Defense  strongly  opposes  enactment  of 
ILB.  8193. 

Sincerely, 

Mabtih  R.  BopncAKN-. 

Feoesal  GNxacr  AouimsTaA-riDN, 

Office  of  the  ADMiNmaAToa, 
Wmhin^on,  D.C.,  July  31,  1874. 

Hon.  NOBRCS  COTTOW. 

US.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cotton  :  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  July  3.  1974.  requesting  the 
views  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
with  respect  to  the  Senate  version  of  H.R. 
8193.  a  bin  "To  require  that  a  percentage  of 
United  States  oil  Imports  be  carried  on 
United  States-flag  vessels." 

The  bui.  amending  Section  901  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  48  U.SC.  !  1241.  provides 
that  not  less  than  twenty  percent  of  the 
gross  tonnage  of  all  oil  transported  on  ocean 
vessels  for  Import  Into  the  United  State.? 
shall  be  transported  on  privately  owned 
United  States-flag  vessels.  This  quantity 
would  Increase,  after  June  30,  1975,  to  not 
less  than  twenty-flve  percent  of  the  gross 
tonnage,  and  after  June  30,  1977,  to  not  less 
than  thirty  percent.  The  bill  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  take  steps  In  imple- 
mentation of  Its  requirements. 

We  oppose  this  legislation  on  the  grounds 
that  It  would  Increase  the  Ukellhood  and 
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severity  of  energy  shortages,  reduce  otir  capa- 
bility to  make  adjustments  In  case  of  a 
selective  embargo,  raise  the  cost  of  oil  to 
consumers,  and  Impede  Implementation  of 
Project  Independence. 

In  the  event  of  supply  Interruptions 
caused  by  producing  countries  cutting  off 
c.tports.  our  security  interests  would  not  be 
served  by  regulations  requiring  the  use  of 
U.S.  flag  tankers.  Plexlbillty  would  be  mark- 
edly reduced.  When  this  country  has  faced 
Interruptions  in  the  past,  companies  have 
managed  to  maintain  oil  flows  by  utilizing 
all  of  the  world  tanker  fleet,  regardless  of 
flag,  ownership,  or  nationality  of  crews.  The 
ability  to  move  tankers  from  one  route  to 
another  would  t)e  severely  Impaired  If  ship- 
pers were  faced  with  provisions  requiring 
that  supplies  for  specific  countries  could 
only  be  tran-sported  In  specific  tankers.  This 
requirement  Is  exacerbated  \n  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bui,  which,  unlike  the  House 
version.  Is  not  subject  to  the  executive  waiver 
contained  In  46  n.s.C.  5  1241(b)  (I).  The  lack 
of  waiver  restricts  the  President's  ability  to 
act  independently  In  a  national  emergency 
to  lift  the  Act's  requirements,  and  make 
available  the  greatest  number  of  vessels  for 
the  transportation  of  oil. 

Even  without  a  supply  cutoff,  the  bill 
creates  logistical  problems  with  respect  to 
the  country's  continued  Importation  of  re- 
fined products.  The  availability  of  these 
products  depends  upon  spot  conditions,  such 
as  foreign  demand  and  operational  refinery 
capacity,  that  are  difficult  to  predict.  Hence, 
Importers  must  act  quickly  to  obtain  avatl- 
afcle  supplies  The  Introduction  of  require- 
ments adversely  affecting  the  ability  of  U  8. 
Importers  to  move  such  supplies  would  re- 
duce their  ability  to  respond  quickly,  and 
thus  tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of  Iniports 
Into  this  country. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  would  also  Increase 
pressure  on  the  cost  of  a  commodity  which 
has.  In  the  past  year,  become  considerably 
more  expensive.  The  scarcity  of  US.  tankers, 
and  the  fact  that  transportation  In  US 
ships  Is  costlier  than  that  in  foreign  vessels 
n-ould  cause  an  Immediate  Increase  In  the 
price  of  imports  and  hence  contribute  to 
the  inflation  already  borne  by  US.  con- 
■sumers. 

In  addition,  passage  of  cargo  preference 
legislation  would  divert  technical  and  man- 
power resources  Into  building  tankers  for  oil 
imports  when  we  have  more  urgent  needs 
related  to  developing  domestic  energy 
sources.  Development  of  resources  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  the  North  Slope 
of  Alaska  will  play  a  major  role  In  signifi- 
cantly reducing  the  need  for  oil  Imports  by 
the  end  of  the  decade.  Each  of  these  opera- 
tions will  require  construction  within  a 
short  time  of  new  equipment  and  additional 
shipping  capacity  suitable  to  service  them 
On  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  we  wUl  need 
more  drill  ships,  submersible  and  semi-sub- 
mersible driu  rigs,  fixed  platforms,  work 
boaw  and  other  maritime  faculties.  Simi- 
larly, new.  specially-equipped  U.S.  Hag  tank- 
ers will  he  needed  to  haul  oil  from  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  to  markets  in  the  United 
States.  Thlrtv-two  tankers  wUI  be  required 
Ju.«  to  handle  that  trade.  Construction  of 
tankers  for  oil  imports  wUI  mean  less  steel 
either  for  tankers  for  the  Alaskan  trade  or 
for  floating  drUllng  rigs  for  developing  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Cargo  preference  legislation  wotUd  result 
In  our  building  tankers  In  the  face  of  a 
growing  world  surplus.  Not  only  the  United 
States  but  other  consuming  nations  have 
embarked  on  energy  conservation  programs 
and  tankers  under  construction  or  on  order 
on  a  world-wide  basis  are  expected  to  greatly 
exceed  the  need  for  tankers  for  many  years 
In  addition,  the  opening  of  the  Sues  Canal 
and  construction  of  a  pipeline  across  Egypt 
are  expected  to  reduce  the  need  for  tankere 
With  the  completion  of  the  tankers  ouirently 
on  Older,  tbere  wni  b«  a  aiuplua  of  oil  tank- 
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ers.  particularly  of  the  "Very  Large  Cruda 
Carriers"  (VLCCsl  used  for  the  long  haul 
from  the  Peralon  Gulf  to  the  consuming  iia> 
tlona  of  the  industrialized  world.  In  the  faca 
of  these  developments  In  the  world  tanker 
market.  It  would  be  Injudicious  for  the 
United  States  to  force  a  substantial  con- 
struction program  for  tankers  to  Import  oil. 
Further,  It  would  stimulate  Investment  In 
the  future  of  oil  Imports  rather  than  Invest- 
ment In  the  future  of  energy  self -sufficiency. 
We  have  the  following  specific  comments 
to  take  on  sections  of  the  Senate  version 
of  ns..  8193  which  differ  from  the  House 
bill.  First,  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
would  limit  U.S.-flOE  commercial  vessels  to 
ones  that  are  less  tiian  20  years  of  age  and 
with  respect  to  which  the  owner  or  lessee  has 
entered  Into  a  capital  construction  fund 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
pursuant  to  which  the  vessel  will  l>e  recon- 
structed or  replaced  at  the  end  of  20  yean. 
We  believe  that  the  economic  life  of  a  vessel 
should  be  determined  by  its  ovmer.  This  pro- 
vision would  result  in  increased  costs  due  to 
requirements  that  the  vessel  will  lose  Its 
U.S.-flag  status  at  the  end  of  20  years  In  spite 
of  Its  having  a  longer  economic  life. 

Second,  the  Senate  bill  would  require  a 
tanker  owner  to  make  mandatory  deposits 
In  a  capital  construction  fund  In  order  to  re- 
place the  vessel  after  20  years.  One  of  the 
alms  of  the  Administration  is  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  Imports  In  the  futtu«  by  en- 
couraging conservation  in  the  constimpuon 
of  energy  in  the  United  States  and  by  In- 
creasing our  supply  of  energy  from  domestic 
sources.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  think 
it  ts  unrealistic  to  require  owners  to  put 
money  aside  for  the  replacement  of  vessels  20 
years  from  now,  when  requirements  so  far 
In  the  future  for  tankers  to  bring  imports 
Into  the  United  States  may  be  less  than  at 
present. 

Third,  tankers  over  20,000  dead  weight  tons 
(DWT)  constructed  after  December  31,  IS74, 
and  delivered  after  December  31,  1978,  would 
be  required  to  be  equipped  with  double 
bottoms.  This  requirement  would  substan- 
tially Increase  construction  costs  and  could 
decrease  fleet  carrying  capacity.  In  addition, 
the  Coast  Guard  has  recently  proposed  reg- 
ulations on  segregated  ballsst  requln?ments 
which  will  meet  many  of  the  pollution  con- 
trol problems  without  the  Increased  costs 
which  a  requirement  for  double  bottoms 
would  cause. 

Finally,  the  proylslon  In  the  Senate  bill 
which  reduces  import  fees  imposed  pursu- 
ant to  Presidential  Proclamation  No.  3279 
would  not  significantly  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  of  cargo  preference  and  woiUd  be 
imwlse  from  a  policy  standpoint.  The  pro- 
posed fee  reduction  would  only  partially  com- 
pensate for  the  bill's  added  cost  since  fees 
are  phased  In  gradually  over  the  next  six 
.vears.  Furthermore.  Import  fees  are  deslened 
to  discourage  Imports  by  providing  Incen- 
tives tor  Increased  domestic  exploration.  The 
credibility  of  the  fee  system,  and  hence  Ita 
effectiveness,  would  be  undermined  by  au- 
thorizing exceptions  and  preferences  unre- 
lated to  the  purpose  of  Increasing  our  en- 
ergy self-reliance. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  baa 
advised   that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

JOKH  c.  Sawbill. 

Aiminittrator. 

VS.  Depabtssent  of  the  Intekiob. 

Wathington,  D.C.,  July  IS,  1974 
Hon.  NoBBis  Cotton. 
Committee  on  Commerce,  V3.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Cotton:  This  responds  to 
your  letter  of  July  3,  1974  in  which  you  ask 
our  position  concerning  the  June  28,  1974 
Committee  Print  of  HJl.  8193,  the  proposed 
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"Energy    Transportation    Security    Act    of 
1974." 

The  reosons  against  enactment  of  HJl. 
8193.  as  originally  introduced,  which  we 
previously  expressed  to  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  are  still 
valid  with  respect  to  the  Senate  Ckimmerce 
Committee  Print  you  forwarded  and  we 
therefore  continue  to  oppose  enactment  of 
the  bill.  A  copv  of  the  letter  in  which  we  pre- 
viously expressed  our  views  Is  enclosed. 

With  respect  to  the  emergency  waiver  pro- 
vision you  refer  to.  we  agree  that  such  a  pro- 
vision is  desirable  If  the  bill  ahould  be 
enacted. 

Tlie  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  obJecUon   to   the 
presentation  of  this  letter  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

JOHM  H,  Kn, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  lite  Interior. 

VS.  Depabtment  of  the  Intzsjor. 
Washington,  D.C,  October  9,  1973. 
Hon.   Leonob   K.   StnxjVAM. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
ana  Fisheries,  Houm  of  Representatives 
Waihington,  D.C. 
Deab  Maoam  Chaibsun:  This  responds  to 
your  request  for  this  Department's  views  on 
HJt.  7304  and  H.R.  8193.  Identical  bills  "To 
require  that  a  percentage  of  United  States 
oil  Imports  be  carried  on  United  States-flag 
vessels." 

We  recommend  agolnst  enactment  of  these 
bills  for  the  reasons  stated  herein. 

Section  901  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936  as  amended,  49  Stat.  2015.  4s  U  S.C 
iI34Ub)  (1),  requires  that  50  percent  of  any 
cargo  procured  by  the  Utilted  States  from 
a  foreign  nation  or  furnished  bv  the  United 
States  to  a  foreign  nation  without  reim- 
bursement. shaU  be  transported  In  United 
States-flag  commercial  vessels.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act,  United  states-flag  vessels 
must  be  documented  under  United  States 
laws  and  must  have  a  United  States  crew 
If  the  ship  was  bum  or  rebuilt  outside  of 
the  United  States,  or  if  it  had  been  docu- 
mented under  a  foreign  flag,  to  qualify  as  a 
United  Bute.'!-flag  vessel  It  must  be  docu- 
mented under  United  States  laws  for  three 
years. 

H.K.  7304  and  H.R.  8193  would  amend  the 
Act  to  require  that  20  percent  of  all  petrole- 
um prodticts  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
on  ocean  vessels  be  transported  in  privately 
owned  United  States-flag  commercial  vessels 
to  the  extent  such  vessels  are  available  at 
fair  and  reasonable  rates  The  requirement 
would  be  increased  to  25  percent  in  1975  and 
30  percent  In  1977  if  the  United  Slates  ton- 
nage  Is  adequate  to  carry  that  quantity 

We  oppose  both  bUls  for  several  reasons 
First,  while  the  United  States  and  many 
other  nations  now  have  cabotage  laa-s  re- 
stricting trade  between  domestic  ports  to 
vessels  of  their  own  flag,  verv  few  countries 
impose  these  fiag  restrictions  on  their  Im- 
ports. The  United  States  has  tradltlonaUy 
favored  International  free  trade  for  private 
shipping.  Enactment  of  these  bills  Is  there- 
fore contrary  to  that  tradition  and  nugbt 
prompt  similar  restrictions  bv  other  coun- 
tries on  their  Unports  or  restrictions  by  oU 
producing  nations  on  their  exports 

Second,  the  bui  would  substantially  In- 
crease the  cost  of  Imported  oil  to  consumers. 
American  crews  are  two  to  three  tlme«  more 
costly  than  foreign  crews.  The  Increased  cost 
of  Imported  oil  would  be  borne  mostly  by 
east  coast  consumers.  Assuming  that  tbla 
country's  dependence  on  foreign  oU  increases 
at  the  current  rate,  the  buis  coiUd  raise  the 
cost  of  Imported  oU  by  hundreds  of  mllllone 
of  dollars  annually  by  1985, 

While  we  recognized  the  importance  to 
the  nation's  security  and  economy  of  a 
strong  domestic  shipping  industry,  we  note 
that  tbero  are  presently  a  number  of  Ptd- 
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eral  progrnns  designed  to  revitalise  the  do- 
mestic shipping  Indiifltry  on  both  the  build- 
ing and  operating  levels.  Moreover,  In  time 
of  emergency  the  United  Statea  can  call 
upon  ships  from  the  "effective  control  fleet." 
This  fleet  is  comprised  of  ships  sailing  under 
Panamanian.  Honduras  and  Llberlan  flags 
and  owned  by  the  United  States  citizens  who 
agree  to  transfer  control  of  the  ahlps  to  the 
United  states  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency.  Moreover,  many  United  States 
owned  vessels  sailing  under  foreign  flags  of 
convenience  never  sail  into  ports  controlled 
by  countries  of  the  flag  they  are  flying.  The 
ties  these  vessels  maintain  with  such  coun- 
tries are  ot^n  minimal  and  for  appearance 
only.  Any  danger  of  these  vessels  coming 
under  exclusive  control  of  the  foreign  coun- 
try where  they  are  registered  Is  thus  remote. 
Therefore,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  national 
security  benefits  these  bills  and  intended  to 
achieve  justify  the  conflict  with  free  trade 
policies,  and  the  unavoidable  increase  In 
coSbS  to  consumers  of  Imported  oil. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  tc  the 
presentation  of  this  report  and  that  enact- 
ment of  H.B.  7304  or  HJl.  8193  would  not  be 
In  acc'-^rd  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stephen  a.  Waxepielo, 
ABSittant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Depaktm£Nt  or  Ji'stice, 
Wtuhington,  DC-.  July  26. 1974. 
Ho!».  KoRSis  Cotton. 
VS.  Srnate. 
Waahington.  DC- 

Dear  Sshatok  CorroN :  Your  letter  of 
July  3.  1974.  to  the  Attorney  General  asks 
for  our  views  on  the  Committee  Print  of 
H.R.  8193.  the  proposed  "Energy  Transporta- 
tion Security  Act  of  1974."  which  sets  forth 
the  bill  m  the  form  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  In  this  form 
the  bill  ifi  considerably  different  from  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
May  8.  1974. 

The  earlier  version  was  almost  entirely 
an  amendment  to  section  901  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended.  46 
U-S.C-  !  1241(b)  (1).  That  provision  presently 
requires  that  50  percent  of  any  cargo  pro- 
cured by  the  United  States  from  a  foreign 
nation  or  furnished  by  the  United  States  to 
a  foreign  nation  without  reimbursement 
Shalt  be  transported  on  privately  owned 
United  States-flag  commercial  vessels.  Tlie 
section  defines  such  vessels  to  exclude.  In 
effect,  virtually  all  but  those  constructed 
within  the  United  States.  The  present  ver- 
sion of  the  bUl  makes  only  a  minor  amend- 
ment to  section  9014b),  adds  a  wholly  new 
subsection  (d) ,  and  contains  some  provisions 
which  are  independent  of  that  Act. 

Section  2  has  a  typographical  error  and  is 
unclear.  However.  It  appears  to  amend  section 
901(b)  U  )  to  add  the  proviso  "to  the  extent 
such  vessels  are  available"  to  the  require- 
ment that  50  percent  of  United  States  cargo 
be  transported  on  United  States-Rag  com- 
mercial vessels. 

Section  3,  adding  a  new  subsection  (d)  to 
*ectiO!!  901,  incorporates  much  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  earlier  version  of  the  bill  plus 
certain  new  provisions.  Thus,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  required  to  take  steps  to  as- 
sure that  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the  oil 
imported  Into  the  United  States  on  ocean 
vessels  be  transported  m  privately  owned 
United  States-flag  tiommerclal  ve-ssels  to  the 
extent  that  these  vessels  are  available  at  fair 
and  reasonable  rates. 

The  requirement  would  be  increased  to  35 
percent  In  1975  and  30  percent  in  1977  If  the 
United  Statea  tonnajre  Is  adequate  to  carry 
that  quantity.  The  requirement  would  oover 
both  direct  shipment  to  this  country  and 
-shipments  from  the  original  point  of  produc- 
tion to  Intermediate  points  for  storage,  proc- 
essing, refining,  or  transshipment  sad  ulU- 


mat«  delivery  into  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  In  administering  the 
Act  may  establish  by  rule  reasonable  classl- 
flcatlons  of  persons  and  Imports  subject 
thereto.  Provision  la  also  made  for  review  of 
agency  action  under  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  and  for  Judicial  review  In  the 
D.C.  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  subsection  contains  certain  new  pro- 
visions. For  example,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  authorized  to  grant  credits  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  the  percentage  require- 
ments imposed  In  the  case  of  oil  transported 
by  United  States-flag  vessels  over  100.000 
deadweight  tons  between  foreign  ports  until 
such  time  as  an  oU  discharge  facility  capable 
of  discharging  fully  laden  vessels  of  over 
300,000  deadweight  tons  is  in  operation  on 
any  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  provision 
contains  a  new  definition  of  privately  owned 
United  States-flag  commercial  vessels  which 
goes  beyond  that  already  contained  in  sec- 
tion 901(b)  (1)  to  require  a  capita!  construc- 
tion fund  agreement  between  the  owner  or 
lessee  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  which 
would  incorporate  terms  specified  in  the  pro- 
vision. The  subsection  also  requires  annual 
reporu  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the 
President  and  Congress. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  exempts  small  refiners 
of  less  than  30.000  barrels  per  day  capacity 
from  its  provisions  so  long  as  the  total  im- 
ports of  the  refiner  do  not  in  any  years  ex- 
ceed its  rated  refining  capacity.  Section  5. 
finally,  would  reduce  license  fees  required 
on  imports  of  crude  oil  by  15  cents  per 
barrel  for  a  period  of  6  years  if  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  determines  that  such  crude 
oU  is  transported  on  United  States-flog  ves- 
sels and  the  fee  saving  la  being  passed  on  the 
the  ultimate  consumers  of  the  crude  oil. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  opposed  to 
impediments  placed  in  the  way  of  full  and 
free  competition  In  the  marketplace.  We  are 
also  opposed  In  principle  to  schemes  for 
CJovernment  regulation  and  allocation  of 
commodities  because  they  operate  to  freeze 
and  distort  the  working  of  competitive 
forces.  This  bill  includes  both  objectionable 
features. 

First,  by  requiring  that  certain  percent- 
ages of  oU  imports  be  carried  in  United 
States-flag  vessels  the  bill  creates  a  captive, 
non- competitive  market  for  this  class  of 
tankers. 

It  13  weU  known  that  VS.-Qag  vessels 
cost  more  to  construct  and  more  to  operate 
than  others.  With  their  use  required  to  the 
extent  Indicated  the  added  costs  will  nat- 
urally be  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  dis- 
proportionately so  to  the  consumer  on  the 
East  Coast  where  the  need  for  imported  oil 
Is  by  far  the  greatest.  But  aside  from  this, 
establishment  of  a  sheltered  market  will  have 
an  Inevitable  upward  effect  on  rates,  insulat- 
ing as  it  will  this  portion  of  the  tanker  trade 
from  the  competitive  forces  of  world  tanker 
rates.  The  situation  in  the  tanker  market 
will  be  analogous  to  that  In  former  years 
when  the  Mandatory  Oil  Import  Program,  by 
curbing  the  volume  of  imported  oil,  served 
to  insulate  the  domestic  crude  and  product 
markets  from  the  competitive  effects  of  for- 
eign oil  which  was  then  .selling  at  much  lower 
prices. 

Second,  special  provision  for  certain  tank- 
ers necessarily  will  require  a  measure  of  gov- 
ernmental regulation  over  all  tanker  Imports 
in  order  to  allocate  the  required  percentages 
to  U.S.-8ag  vessels  Aside  from  necessitating 
a  cumbersome  and  perhaps  unworkable  sys- 
tem of  control,  this  regulation  could  seri- 
ously affect  competitive  relationships  in  the 
petroleum  Industry. 

Some  recognition  of  this  aspect  is  seen  in 
the  bill's  exemption  from  It?  provisions  of 
import*  by  small  refiners.  The  rationale  for 
this  is  obviously  the  comparatively  greater 
Impact  an  lncrea<«  in  shipping  costs  would 
have  on  their  operations  compared  to  the 
major  integrated  companies,  with  a  resultant 


increased  difficulty  in  competing  against  the 
latter.  But  the  bill  here  deals  only  with  the 
very  smallest  operators,  taking  no  account 
of  the  shipping  cost  Impact  on  other  small 
refiners,  defined  by  Congress  In  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  (87  Stat. 
627,  629),  as  those  ranging  In  size  up  to 
175,000  barrels  per  day  capacity. 

Again,  the  ability  of  non -integrated  Im- 
porters to  compete  against  the  majors  would 
be  further  Jeopardized  by  the  bill's  provision 
Including  shipments  from  a  forelgTi  point  of 
production  to  a  foreign  refinery  before  the 
product  Is  shipped  to  this  country.  This  re- 
quirement might  be  attainable  by  the  larger, 
fully  integrated  oil  companies  using  their 
own  foreign  refineries  or  the  foreign  refineries 
of  other  under  long-term  flxed-quantlty  con- 
tracts. But  It  would  seem  highly  unlikely 
that  any  foreign  refiners  other  than  those 
whose  primary  market  is  the  United  Statea 
would  employ  higher-cost  U£.-fiag  tankers 
to  supply  it  with  crude  against  the  chance 
of  facUitating  short-term  contracts  or  spot 
sales  to  smaller  non -integrated  American 
Importers. 

In  addition,  as  your  letter  noted,  the  prob- 
lem Is  compounded  by  the  revised  organiza- 
tion of  the  bill's  provisions.  Establishing  the 
U.S.-flag  vessel  quota  requirements  in  a 
separate  subsection  has  the  eflect  of  prevent- 
ing the  applicability  to  them  of  the  proviso 
In  section  001(b)  (l)  permitting  a  temporary 
waiver  of  cargo  preferences  ".  .  .  whenever 
the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  or 
otherwise,  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  declares 
that  an  emergency  exists  justifying  a  tem- 
porary waiver.  .  .  .'■  Thus,  under  the  revised 
bill  the  cargo  preference  requirement  is  made 
absolute,  with  no  possibility  of  waiver  for 
any  reason  whatever. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  accordingly,  the 
Department  of  Justice  continues  to  recom- 
mend against  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Vincent  Rakestraw, 
AaHatant  Attorney  General. 

Department  op  Stati:, 
Wa-thington,  D.C..  July  18, 1974. 
Hon.  tfORSis  Cotton, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  SENATOft  Cotton:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  July  3, 
1974.  requesting  the  views  on  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  Print  on  HJl.  8193  dated 
July  12.  1973. 

Although  the  Senate  version  of  the  cargo 
preference  bm  differs  from  the  House  ver- 
sion passed  on  May  3.  we  atUl  consider  the 
legislation  to  be  adverse  to  the  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
Our  basic  objections  which  were  summarized 
in  former  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Kenneth 
Rush's  letter  to  the  Chairman  dated  May 
17  and  In  Departmental  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  are 
that  the  bill,  inter  alia,  { I )  would  place  the 
United  States  in  violation  of  more  than 
thirty  FCN  treaties:  (3)  would  encourage 
similar  or  more  restrictive  moves  on  the  port 
of  other  countries;  (3j  would  adversely  affect 
the  security  and  flexibility  of  the  transport 
of  US.  energy  imports;  and  (4)  would,  by 
increasing  petroleum  import  costs,  affect  the 
U.S.  domestic  economy  in  and  of  itself  and 
would  have  a  negaUve  effect  on  U.S.  export 
competitiveness. 

The  Senate  version  In  proposed  subsection 
(d)  (5)  would  add  a  further  protectionist 
element  to  our  foreign  shipping  policy  by 
providing  for  a  waiver  of  the  fee  on  imported 
oil   up  to  15  percent  a   barrel   when  it  Is 


brought  In  by  U.S.  flag  tankers.  Even  though 
savings  would  have  to  be  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers, this  protectionist  aspect  may  be  le- 
gltUnately  criticized  by  our  trading  partners 
as    discriminatory;    it    will    thus   undercut 
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broader    U.S.    foreign    economic    policy    ob- 
jectives. 

Because  of  these  adverse  foreign  policy 
considerations.  I  urge  you  and  your  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  approval  of  HJl. 
8193. 

Cordially, 

LXMWOOD  Holtoh, 
Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations. 

Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Waahington.  DC.  July  36. 1974. 
Hon.  Ndrris  Cotton. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cotton:  Reference  Is  made 
to  your  letter  of  July  3. 1974.  which  requested 
the  comments  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation on  the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  8193. 
The  bill  would  amend  section  901  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1036  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  to  ensure  that  at  least  twenty 
percent  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  all  oil  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  on  ocean  ves- 
sels is  transported  on  privately  owned  United 
States-flag  commercial  vessels.  The  bill  would 
require  that  the  amoimt  carried  be  Increased 
to  twenty-five  percent  by  June  30.  1975.  and 
to  thirty  percent  after  June  30,  1977,  if  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  prior  to 
the  effective  dates  that  there  is  adequate 
United  States  tonnage  available  to  carry  those 
quanutles  of  oU. 

The  bill  defines  a  "privately  owned  United 
States-flag  commercial  vessel"  as  a  vessel  of 
United  States  registry,  which  was  built  in 
the  United  States,  not  over  twenty  years  old 
(or  reconstructed  and  not  beyond  economic 
life),  and  whose  owner  or  lessee  is  a  party  to 
a  capital  construction  fund  agreement  which 
requires  replacement  at  the  end  of  20  years 
or  extended  economic  life.  Additionally,  any 
privately  owned  United  States-flag  commer"- 
clal  vessel  larger  than  30,000  dead  weight 
tons  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  proposed 
subsection,  and  contracted  for  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1974.  or  delivered  after  December  31. 
1978.  would  be  required  to  be  constructed 
using  the  best  available  pollution  prevention 
technology  and  equipped  with  a  segregated 
ballast  capacity,  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  achieved  in 
part  by  fitting  double  bottoms. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  pre- 
pared and  forwarded  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  comments  on  s.  2089,  a  com- 
panion bill  to  H.R.  8193,  on  December  18, 
1973.  We  also  prepared  and  forw.'irded  to  you 
answers  to  three  specific  questions  concern- 
ing the  relationship  between  H.R.  8193  and 
the  regulation  of  tanker  vessels  under  title  11 
of  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of 
1972  (46  use  3918)  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Tanker  Act]  on  June  25.  1974.  We  offer 
the  following  comments  on  the  new  Senate 
versionof  H.R.  8193. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  strongly 
opposes  the  new  Senate  version  because  It 
would  conflict  with  the  administration  of  the 
Tanker  Act.  Section  201  of  the  Tanker  Act 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  the 
necessary  authority  to  Issue  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  vessels  carrying  liquid  cargo  in  bulk 
to  regulate  d&slgn  and  construction  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  (46  U.S.C.  S9]a(3)). 
Double  bottoms  are  not  legislatively  required 
by  that  Act.  This  bill  would  require  double 
bottoms  on  new  vessels  (as  defined  in  the 
proposed  46  U.S.C.  1241(d)(4)(B);  line  14-24. 
page  7  of  the  bill).  Arguably,  the  bill  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
Issue  regulations  requiring  double  bottoms 
on  a  certain  class  of  vessels.  I.e..  those  new 
vessels  carrying  oil  for  Import,  whether  in 
bulk  or  not.  Therefore,  certain  tanker  vessels 
engaged  in  International  trade  would  be  re- 
quired to  have  double  bottoms,  whUe  other 
tanker  vessels  would  not. 


We  feel  the  environmental  benefit  of  Uils 
bill  is  limited.  This  Department  has  suffi- 
cient regulatory  authori^  under  the  Tanker 
Act  to  address  necessary  environmental  pro- 
tection issues  for  tankers.  We  do  not  believe 
double  bottoms  are  a  fully  effective  environ- 
mental protection  feature  unless  their  adop- 
tion is  mandatory  and  universal;  that  Is.  for 
all  vessels,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  This 
bill  would  require  double  bottoms  on  only  a 
very  limited  number  of  tankers;  therefore, 
the  degree  of  protection  afforded  the  environ- 
ment would  be  quite  small.  They  would  not 
be  required  on  United  States  vessels  used 
exclusively  In  the  coastwise  trade  or  exclu- 
sively on  Internal  United  States  waters.  For- 
eign tanker  vessels  would  not  be  affected, 
although  the  bill  also  raises  serious  questions 
about  the  appUcabUity  of  46  U.S.C.  391a(7) 
In  the  Tanker  Act  which  requires  that  any 
regulatory  requirements  under  the  Tanker 
Act  which  requires  that  any  regulatory  re- 
quirements under  the  Tanker  Act  opply 
equally  to  foreign  and  United  SUtes-flag 
vessels  operating  In  the  foreign  trade.  Any 
attempt  to  extend  the  double  bottom  require- 
ment to  foreign  vessels  would  meet  with 
strong  foreign  opposition  in  light  of  the  re- 
jection of  the  double  bottom  concept  at  the 
1973  IMCO  Pollution  Conference.  Further, 
United  States  tanker  vessels  carrying  sub- 
stances other  than  oil  would  not  be  required 
to  comply  with  the  double  bottom  standard. 
Therefore,  the  bill  creates  a  system  of  in- 
equalities among  tanker  vessels  in  contrast 
to  the  Tanker  Act  which  mandates  equal 
treatment  for  all  classes  of  tankers. 

We  also  question  the  use  of  the  phrase 
"best  available  pollution  prevention  tech- 
nology" (proposed  46  VJS.C.  1341(dK4)  (B); 
line  18,  page  7  of  the  bill).  There  is  no  cor- 
re^wndlng  requirement  under  the  Tanker 
Act  and.  therefore,  a  question  exists  as  to 
exactly  what  the  phrase  describes,  or  wheth- 
er it  is  intended  to  differentiate  from  con- 
struction and  operating  standards  to  be  is- 
sued under  the  provLslons  of  the  Tanker  Act. 
In  summary,  we  feel  that  the  bill  la  not  only 
a  limited  pollution  prevention  meosxire,  but 
also  a  stumbling  block  in  the  development 
of  a  viable  United  States  flag  fleet,  which  we 
understand  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

We  offer  the  following  technical  comments 
on  the  bill : 

a.  The  use  of  substantive  provisions  re- 
quiring construction  standards  tin  lines  14- 
24,  page  7  of  the  bill)  in  a  deflnltlonal  sec- 
tion is  conftislng,  particularly  lu  light  of 
the  reference  back  (i.e.,  "such  vessels")  to 
the  category  or  class  of  vessels  being  defined. 
This  creates  a  new  vessel/existing  vessel 
problem  which  should  be  speciflcally  dealt 
with. 

b.  Additionally,  nowhere  In  the  blU  Is  there 
a  provision  limiting  the  bUl's  application  to 
vessels  carrying  liquid  cargo  in  bulk.  The 
present  language  would  appear  to  apply  to 
any  new  vessel  carrying  even  a  few  barrels  of 
oU  for  import  to  the  United  States.  The 
double  bottom  construction  standard  would 
also  seem  to  apply  to  these  vessels,  an  obvi- 
ously unintended  result.  Therefore,  there 
should  be  a  limitation  to  ensure  the  bill's 
application  to  only  tanker  vessels. 

c.  The  definition  of  "United  States"  (lines 
1-3.  page  8)  docs  not  include  all  United 
States  areas  in  which  privately  owned  United 
States- flag  conunerclal  vessels  are  presently 
documented. 

d.  The  reference  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation (In  lines  20-21  and  line  24,  page  7 
of  the  ban  should  more  appropriately  be 
"the  Secretary  of  the  Department  In  which 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating." 

Sincerely, 

Clattdc  S.  Bukbjrb. 


Sccretart  op  the  Treasttbt, 
Washington.  D.C.  July  30. 1974. 
Hon.  NoRRta  Cotton. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cotton:  I  have  reviewed 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  8193.  the  "Energy 
Transportation  Security  Act  of  1974."  as  it 
has  been  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  I  am  seriously  concerned 
at  the  impact  which  this  Act  will  have  on 
the  nation's  economy  and  on  our  ability  to 
accommodate  future  energy  demands  if  it 
were  to  be  enacted  In  Its  present  form. 

As  previously  noted  In  my  letter  of  July  3. 
1974.  enactment  of  this  legislation  as  it 
passed  the  House  would  result  m  higher 
costs  for  both  Imported  and  domestic  oil  by 
requiring  a  specified  percentage  of  United 
States  oil  Imports  to  be  carried  in  United 
States  flag  vessels.  It  would  adversely  affect 
the  nation's  ability  to  maintain  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  energy,  and  to  achieve 
the  goals  of  E»roJect  Independence.  More- 
over, supplying  the  United  States  buUt 
tanker  capacity  required  by  this  Act  would 
divert  vital  shipyard  facilities  from  such  Im- 
portant domestic  energy  production  efforts 
as  the  manufacture  of  oQ  rigs  and  tubular 
goods. 

Two  changes  made  by  the  Committee  oo 
Commerce  since  the  date  of  my  earlier  letter 
are  especially  disturbing. 

First.  OS  reported  out  by  the  Committee. 
the  Act  would  foil  to  incorporate  the  provi- 
sion allowing  an  emergency  Presidential 
waiver  of  the  requirement  that  a  percent- 
age—rising from  20  percent  at  the  time  of 

enactment  to  30  percent  beginning  in  1977 

of  VS.  oil  imports  be  carried  In  United  States 
flag  vessels.  Delegation  of  the  emergency 
waiver  provision  would  greatly  reduce  our 
ability  to  respond  quickly  and  effectively  to 
any  future  supply  interruptions,  and  our 
flexibility  in  sectirlng  needed  imports  under 
such  conditions. 

Second,  the  Committee  version  would  re- 
quire the  reduction  of  Import  license  fees 
payable  on  imports  of  crude  oil  puzBiiAQt 
to  Presidential  pnx:lamatlon.  Such  fees 
VTOUld  be  reduced  by  15  cents  per  barrel  for 
a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment. If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  that  the  crude  oil  involved  la 
Imported  on  privately  oft'ned  United  States 
flog  commercial  vessels,  and  that  "the 
amount  resulting  from  the  nonpayment  ol 
.luch  license  fees  is  passed  on  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumers  of  such  crude  oil  in  what- 
ever form  it  is  when  ultimately  consumed." 

The  Imposition  of  license  fees  Is  a  care- 
fully considered  mechanism  designed  to  en- 
courage increased  domestic  oil  production 
capacity.  Insofar  as  crude  oil  imports  are 
concerned,  it  Is  Intended  to  encourage  do- 
mestic exploration.  Any  exemption  not  di- 
rectly related  to  this  purpose  would  under- 
mine this  very  important  mechanism,  and 
seriously  affect  our  ability  to  set  such  fees 
so  as  to  achieve  this  result.  Moreover,  the 
bill  Is  unworkable  in  Ite  present  form  since 
it  is  difficult,  II  not  impossible,  to  determine 
whether  license  fee  savings  from  use  of 
United  States  flag  vessels  have  been  passed 
on  to  the  tUtlmate  consumer. 

3oth  this  Department  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  have  previously 
highlighted.  In  correspondence  and  testi- 
mony, the  adverse  effects  that  enactment  of 
H.B.  8193  would  have.  As  now  reported  out, 
such  effects  would  be  even  more  severe.  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  bill  not  be  enacted 
in  Its  present  form. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WXLLUBC   E.    SncOM. 
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TRmUTE  TO  WAYNE  MORSE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  was  with 
gieat  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the  death 
ol  lormer  Senator  Wayne  Morse  on  Mon- 
day, July  22.  The  country  has  lost  a 
truly  great  American,  the  world  has  lost 
a  man  of  distinction,  and  those  of  us  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  have  lost  a  friend  and 
a  colleague  who  brought  honor  to  this 
body. 

For  all  of  his  73  years.  Wayne  Morse 
fought  for  his  principles.  His  life  was  an 
amplification  of  the  phrase  nigged  In- 
dividualism. As  a  legislator,  he  was  truly 
nonpartisan,  and  defended  and  supported 
his  values  no  matter  what  the  party  line 
dictated.  We  all  know  tliat  he  was  a 
member  of  both  major  political  parties 
during  his  service  In  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, no  matter  what  party  he  was  afBli- 
at«d  with  the  people  of  Oregon  and  the 
entire  country  knew  that  Wayne  Morse 
wa.';  hi.'i  own  man.  Nobody,  whether  a 
President.  Member  of  Congres.'s  or  fellow 
cltiien  could  tell  Wayne  Morse  how  to 
cast  his  vote. 

His  lonely  flght  against  the  use  of  U.S. 
forces  In  Vietnam  Is  but  one  example 
of  an  Issue  where  he  was  not  afraid  to 
take  and  to  hold  a  position  and  view- 
point that  was  unpopular  but  which  he 
felt  deep  in  his  heart  was  right. 

While  his  position  on  Vietnam  has  re- 
ceived the  most  attention  In  recent  years, 
other  areas  and  Issues  bear  the  Imprint 
of  this  remarkable  statesman.  Perhaps 
one  of  his  greatest  legacies  Is  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Wayne  Mor.=e  took  in- 
tense, personal  Interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  District,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
education  and  home  rule.  Among  his  ac- 
complishments in  the  area  of  education, 
was  the  creation  of  two  Institutions  of 
higher  education  In  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal— Federal  City  College  and  the  Wash- 
ington Technical  Institute.  However,  his 
most  vocal  flght  was  for  effective  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Ironi- 
cally this  goal  was  not  achieved  while 
he  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  But  he 
paved  the  way  for  Congress  to  enact  the 
necessary  legislaUon  this  year  and  he 
lived  to  see  home  rule  finally  come  to 
Washington. 

None  of  us  ever  knows  how  history 
will  judge  our  actions.  But  I  feel  confident 
that  the  unique  contributions  of  Wayne 
Morse  will  bring  him  recognition  tor  a 
long  time  to  come.  Americans  can  point 
to  him  with  pride  as  a  man  who  served 
his  State  and  country  In  the  best  and 
most  honest  way  he  knew — willing  to 
make  the  tough  decisions,  to  stand  out 
front  and  alone  on  an  Issue  and  to  be 
open,  candid  and  honest  with  his  con- 
stituents. His  independence.  Integrity, 
and  nonpartisan  nature  made  him 
reminiscent  of  the  great  pillars  of  the 
Senate  in  the  19th  century. 

Wayne  Morse  forced  us  to  carefully 
consider  all  our  policies.  Democracy  In 
the  United  States  thrives  on  open  debate 
and  constant  vigilance  to  protect  and  to 
preserve  our  guaranteed  freedoms. 
Wayne  Morse  made  sure  that  his  coun- 
try continued  to  move  forward  and  re- 
fused to  close  his  eyes  when  he  felt  the 
principles  upon  which  this  coimtry  Is 
built  were  threatened  or  being  diluted. 
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Wayne  Morse  forced  all  of  us  to  carefully 
consider  and  reconsider  the  directions 
we  were  headed  and  whether  or  not  we 
agreed  with  him — he  made  us  think  and 
question. 

Wayne  Morse,  the  great  dissenter  who 
deeply  believed  In  the  slogan  of  his  first 
senatorial  campaign — "principle  above 
poUtlcs"— will  be  missed  by  the  entire 
country.  But  his  legacy  of  honesty,  trust. 
and  Integrity  will  remain  for  decades  to 
come. 


DAHOMEyS  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today. 
August  1.  1974,  marks  the  14th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Republic  of  Dahomey,  a  small 
French-speaking  country  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  Dahomey  Is  rich  in  his- 
tory, having  oeen  a  major  West  African 
kmgdom  durins  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies. Dahomeans  have  notable  cultural 
ties  with  peoples  of  Brazil  and  Haiti  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

A  developing  country.  Dahomey's  ex- 
porte  are  mostly  agricultural.  Palm  oil 
products  have  traditionally  constituted 
the  country's  major  export,  but  in  recent 
years,  Dahomey  has  been  increasing  cot- 
ton production.  There  are  a  number  of 
light  Industry  enterprises  which  produce 
almost  exclusively  for  the  domestic 
market. 

Cotonou.  the  administrative  capital,  is 
a  pleasant  modem  city,  with  Interna- 
tional air  services  and  excellent  tourist 
facilities.  Other  major  towns  Include: 
Porto  Novo,  the  traditional  capital ;  om- 
dah,  a  historic  trading  center  dating 
from  the  early  years  of  European  contact 
with  West  Africa;  and  Abomey.  the 
capital  city  of  Dahomey's  royal  family. 
Dahomey's  warm  tropical  climate,  sandy 
beaches,  historical  sites,  and  friendly 
people  make  it  an  ideal  country  for 
tourists  and  vacationers  wanting  a 
Blimpse  at  authentic  West  Africa. 

The  United  States  has  had  friendly 
lelations  with  Dahomey  since  its  Inde- 
pendence. There  is  a  small  American  Em- 
bassy in  Cotonou  and  a  one  man  U.S. 
information  ofiSce  which  Includes  a  cul- 
tural center.  The  Peace  Corps  has  been 
active  In  Dahomey  for  several  years,  and 
presently  has  about  60  volunteers  en- 
gaged mainly  in  teaching,  agriculture, 
and  public  health  projects.  AID  has  re- 
cently made  two  major  development 
loans:  one  project  involves  resurfacing 
of  75  miles  of  roadway  on  Dahomey's 
vital  north-south  highway,  and  the  other 
provides  lor  construction  of  a  new  bridge 
at  Cotonou  along  the  coastal  highway 
linking  Nigeria  vrith  its  three  western 
neighbors. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  President,  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  Dahomey  on 
this,  the  14th  anniversary  of  their 
republic. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  HOLY  CROWN 
OF  ST.  STEPHEN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
recent  articles  in  a  number  of  newspapers 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  Amer- 
ican possession  of  the  Holy  Crown  of  St. 


Stephen  Is  a  major  obstacle  to  fully  nor- 
malized, friendly  relations  between  our 
country  and  Hungary. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  any  attempt 
on  our  part  to  allow  the  transfer  of  this 
crown  would  be  grossly  Inappropriate.  In 
May  of  1945.  the  guardians  of  the  crown 
deposited  it  with  our  government  for 
safekeeping  until  such  time  as  a  legiti- 
mate Hungarian  Government  would  be 
formed  and  the  country's  independence 
restored. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  present  Buda- 
pest government  was  neither  elected 
democratically,  nor  was  it  evolved  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  Hungar- 
ian traditional  constitutional  law.  Fur- 
thermore, the  presence  of  over  60.000  So- 
viet troops  in  Hungary  and  the  enforced 
economic  and  political  integration  of 
Hungary  into  the  Soviet  bloc  provide 
clear  evidence  that  the  present  Hungar- 
ian Government  is  neither  legitimate  nor 
Independent. 

The  United  States  would  be  abdicat- 
ing Its  role  as  a  responsible  and  trust- 
worthy guardian  of  the  Holy  Crown  of 
St.  Stephen  should  it  fall  prey  to  tran- 
sient international  politicking  and  sub- 
missively deUver  the  crown  to  the  present 
Hungarlam  regime.  Such  an  action  would 
be  a  complete  and  utter  betrayal  of  the 
trust  which  the  guardians  ol  the  crown 
saw  fit  to  place  in  our  country  back  In 
194S. 

For  a  thousand  years,  this  crown  has 
been  regarded  as  a  sj-mbol  of  constitu- 
tional and  goveramental  authority, 
whether  or  not  Hungary  was  a  monarchy. 
Furthermore,  the  crown  has  been  for 
centuries  the  symbol  of  Hungarian  Chris- 
tianity. The  Holy  Crown  of  St.  Stephen 
is  the  symbol  of  the  Hungarian  nation's 
constitutional  and  Christian  heritage 
not  the  property  of  an  atheistic,  illeglU- 
mate  regime  imposed  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  President.  American  diplomatic 
recognition  of  the  present  Budapest  gov- 
ernment does  not  constitute  any  form 
of  moral  approval.  Such  action  merely 
recognizes  that  this  particular  govern- 
ment effectively  controls  the  territory  and 
successfully  Imposes  its  will  on  the  people 
it  claims  to  represent. 

Should  we  allow  the  transfer  of  the 
crown  to  such  a  regime,  it  would  repre- 
sent a  clear  and  unmistakable  moral  ap- 
probation of  the  present  Budapest  gov- 
ernment. Such  an  action  would  be  a  ter- 
rible mistake  for  our  Nation  to  commit 


AIRCRAFT-NOISE  CONTROL  NOW 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  neces- 
sary aircraft  noise  abatement  regulations 
must  be  promulgated  now.  The  Noise 
Control  Act  of  1972.  which  I  authored, 
was  aimed  at  reducinj  noise  pollution 
with  the  use  of  all  available  technology. 
Yet.  after  many  false  starts,  too  many 
delays,  we  still  do  not  have  worthy  regu- 
lations to  quiet  our  thunderous  fleet  of 
commercial  aircraft — ^notably  those  pow- 
ered by  the  JT-3-D  and  JT-8-D  engines. 
The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
has  proposed  rule  74-14.  concerning  SAM 
aircraft  retrofit  of  the  JT-3-D  and  JT-8- 
D  engines  which  could  reduce  unneces- 
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sary  aircraft  noise  by  as  much  as  74  per- 
cent within  the  next  5  years.  The  airlines 
have  strongly  protested  this  proposed 
rule,  based,  it  appears  to  me.  on  purely 
pecuniary  interests.  They  favor  the  NASA 
refan  program — a  program  costing  five 
times  that  of  retrofit,  and  not  technolog- 
ically available  until  1978.  Not  only  are 
they  sacrificing  available  tectmology, 
but  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
arguments  against  SAM  advanced 
against  refan  when  such  technology 
becomes  readily  available. 

Moreover.  NASA  has  discontinued  its 
refan  program  for  the  JT-3-D  aircraft — 
the  707's  and  DC-8*s — which  comprise 
the  noisiest  one-fourth  of  our  current 
fleet.  Such  aircraft,  likely  to  be  in  serv- 
ice for  another  5  to  6  years,  can  only  be 
quieted  through  the  use  of  SAM.  There 
is  no  trade-off  here.  Either  the  JT-3-D 
aircraft  are  quieted  now  with  SAM,  or 
they  are  not  quieted  at  all. 

Yesterday,  along  with  my  colleagues. 
Senators  Hart,  Hartke.  Cook.  Bitckley, 
and  Stafford,  I  sent  a  letter  to  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator Alexander  Butterfleld  ex- 
pressing exasperation  with  delays  and 
urging  immediate  promulgation  of  pro- 
posed rule  74-14  which.  In  compliance 
with  congressional  intent  imder  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972,  would  make 
use  of  available  technology  to  reduce 
substantially  noise  pollution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  letl3r  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

t7.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC,  July  30.  1974. 
Mr.  A1X.YAN0ES  p.  BurrERriELD. 
Administrator.  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mr.  B0TTEHnELD:  We  understand 
that  you  are  about  to  decide  whether  to 
revise  Proposed  Rule  74-14  (March  27, 
J974)  concerning  SAM  aircraft  retrofit,  and 
that  promulgation  of  some  form  of  the  Rule 
win  occur  imminently.  As  members  of  the 
Senate  Committees  with  oversight  respon- 
sibility for  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972.  we 
are  writing  to  ensure  that  you  have  before 
you  a  balanced  view  of  Senate  testimony  and 
other  information  which  we  have  collected 
on  this  issue. 

In  our  view,  further  delay  In  promulgation 
of  this  Rule  cannot  be  Justified  If  FAA  Is 
to  comply  with  Congress'  directive  in  Section 
7ib)  of  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  to 
regulate  the  abatement  of  aircraft  noise  "in 
order  to  afford  present  and  futiue  relief  and 
protection  to  the  public  health  and  welfare" 
(emphasis  added) .  Based  on  the  information 
available  to  us,  It  appears  that  PAA  has 
adequately  demonstrated  that  its  proposal 
lior  the  retrofit  or  retirement  of  earlier 
generation  jets  powered  by  JT3D  and  JT8D 
engines  fully  complies  with  statutory  re- 
quirements for  safety,  availability  of  tech- 
nology and  economic  reasonableness.  Thus, 
the  Rule  should  be  promulgated  without 
additional  delay. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
community  groups  around  our  Nation's 
Jetports.  airport  operators  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  all  support 
prompt  PAA  adoption  of  Proposed  Rule 
74-14.  Opposition  has  mainly  come  from  the 
airlines  themselves,  and  has  priftiarlly  been 
directed  at  the  high  cost  of  Implementation 
of  the  SAM  retrofit  program,  a  cost  which  Is 
far  below  that  predicted  for  Implementation 
of  the  not-yet-demonstrated  refan  tech- 
nology. 


(Hence,  we  surmise  that  objections  on 
grounds  of  cost  will  be  raised  even  more 
forcefully  at  such  future  time  as  refan 
technology  becomes  available.) 

We  concur  with  the  views  of  Congressman 
Wydler.  the  Acting  Chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Astronautics  and  Space 
Technology,  who  stated  at  hearings  on  this 
l£3ue  last  week: 

"I  come  to  the  conclusion  (that)  I  don't 
think  there  really  Is  a  viable  opinion  here  ( in 
the  refan  prc^ram ) .  If  we  are  going  to  do 
anything  m  this  retrofitting  field  .  .  .  within 
the  foreseeable  future.  I  think  we  have  to  go 
with  the  SAM  program  at  the  present  time." 
(Transcript,  p.  293.) 

During  the  one-day  hearing  held  on  May 
16  by  the  Senate  Aviation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Conamerce  Committee,  the  Subcommit- 
tee heard  only  from  Industry  repre- 
sentatives on  ttie  PAA  proposed  regulations. 
Regrettably,  no  oral  testimony  was  received 
from  any  of  the  local  conununUy  or  citizens' 
orginlzatlons  around  the  Nation  In  support 
of  PAA's  program  to  reduce  noise  at  Its 
source  in  the  aircraft  engine.  Had  these  other 
groups  been  heard,  ihey  would  have  sup- 
ported the  merits  of  SAM  technology  on  the 
following  bases: 

1.  SAM  retrofit  will  provide  "meaningful 
relief"  to  our  citizens. 

SAM  retrofit  program  would  bring  the 
nols©  levels  of  older  Jets  down  to  those  of  the 
new  wlde-bodled  (B-747,  DC-10,  L-lOlI)  air- 
craft. By  1978.  the  use  of  SAM  would  reduce 
the  number  of  persons  exposed  to  unaccept- 
able levels  of  noise  by  74  percent.  This  is  ex- 
clusive of  operating  procedures  which.  If  im- 
plemented, would  further  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  Individuals  Impacted.  Actual  tests 
comparing  untreated  and  SAM-treated  air- 
craft (such  as  the  tests  conducted  at  Dulles 
.\lrport)  and  psycho -acoustic  studies  con- 
ducted by  Columbia  University  reveal  that 
reductions  in  noise  levels  are  perceptible  to 
airport  neighbors  and  that  the  noise  levels 
achievable  through  SAM  technology  result 
in.  significant,  measurable  reductions  In 
annoy  an  ce. 

3.  The  potential  benefits  from  NASA's  re- 
fan program  do  not  Justify  the  3-year  addi- 
tional delay  and  s  cost  five  times  that  of 
the  SAM  program. 

The  overwhelming  weight  of  evidence  ad- 
duced at  the  three  oversight  hearings  this 
year  suggests  that  the  NASA  refan  program 
JT8D  aircraft  to  reduce  engine  noise — Is  no 
longer  a  viable  option  to  quiet  today's  fieet 
of  aircraft.  The  refan  program,  while  Indi- 
cating the  promise  of  substantial  reduc- 
tions In  aircraft  takeoff  noise  In  the  future, 
has  yet  to  be  filght  tested,  and  final  results 
wlU  not  be  avaUable  for  at  least  another 
year.  In  contrast,  as  the  IT.5.  Department  of 
Tran^ortatlon  has  testified,  the  current 
commercial  fleet  could  he  completely  modi- 
fled  by  1978  to  community-acceptable  levels 
with  SAM  nacelle  treatments.  At  least  a 
three-year  delay.  untU  1981.  would  be  re- 
quired If  the  refan  technology,  when  proven, 
were  to  be  mandated  for  the  same  fleet. 

Moreover,  it  Is  anticipated  that  with  con- 
tinued energy  shortages,  the  life  of  the 
fuel-efflclent  JT3D  aircraft  I707'b  and  DC~ 
8'3|  will  be  greatly  prolonged.  According  to 
the  Air  Transport  Association.  4(X)  of  these 
noisy  aircraft  will  still  be  flying  In  the  VS. 
fleet  by,  1981.  Refan  research  on  these  air- 
craft WES  discontinued  last  year,  so  SAM-lng 
offers  the  only  hope  of  noise  relief. 

System  costs  for  the  refan  program  are 
anticipated  to  be  five  times  those  of  the 
SAM  program,  without  a  proportional  reduc- 
tion in  noise  Impact.  The  Department  of 
Transportation's  study  of  the  noise  contours 
at  23  major  n.S.  airports,  released  on  July  25 
of  this  year,  concluded  that,  even  assunUng 
the  most  optimistic  results  of  the  NASA 
refan  program,  the  SAM  retroflt  program  ts 
considerably  more  cost-effective. 


3.  The  $600-^800  million  cost  of  SAM  retro* 

fit  can  be  financed  in  part  by  a  user  tax 
and  in  part  by  the  Airport  and  Airways  Trust 
Fund. 

The  scheduled  airlines  view  the  6600  to 
iSOO  mUllon  cost  of  the  SA^f  program  ns  a 
threat  to  their  economic  well  being.  No 
doubt  thi£  same  objection  will  be  raised 
against  the  14  bUllon  price  tag  of  the  refan 
program.  While  we  rccogntae  that  our  air- 
lines must  be  Kept  financially  viable,  so,  too, 
they  must  recognize  the  health  and  environ- 
mental "costs"  which  aircraft  noise  Imposes 
on  airport  neighbors,  local  communities  and 
airport  operators. 

At  the  Senate  Aviation  Subcommittee 
bearings  In  May,  the  PAA  testified  that  the 
cost  of  SAM  retroflt  could  be  financed  by  in- 
creasing airline  fares  by  less  than  one  per 
cent — or  about  60  cents  per  ticket.  Those 
who  fly  our  Nation's  airways  would  bear 
this  nominal  cost  to  assure  that  their  Jour- 
ney viU  not  cause  unnecessary  annoyance  to 
people  on  the  ground.  To  put  such  a  cost  into 
proportion,  the  surcharge  for  the  SAM  pro- 
gram would  be  about  the  cost  of  a  pack  of 
cigarettes  purchased  at  LaGuardla  Airport 
in  New  York:  less  than  the  cost  of  an  in- 
flight cocktail.  Soma  money  could  also  be 
made  available  from  the  Airport  and  Airways 
Trust  Fund,  which  should  show  a  stirplua 
by  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1975. 

IronlcaUy,  the  airlines  have  spent  more 
than  the  cost  of  retrofit  to  convert  the 
Interiors  of  their  older,  noisier  aircraft  to  the 
new  wide-body  look,  a  cosmetic  action  whlcb 
also  extends  the  useful  Ufe  of  the  planes. 

4.  Promulgation  of  proposed  Rule  74-14 
would  not  prevent  or  inhibit  use  of  refan 
technology  at  stich  time  as  it  becomes  avail- 
able. 

As  you  stated  and  documented  at  the  May 
16  oversight  hearing,  "certainly  refan  could 
be  applied  to  aircraft  of  future  design  as  a 
potential  (for  noise  relief)  for  such  aircraft." 
We  Ebare  yoiu:  view  that  technological  ad- 
vances such  as  refan  should  be  implemented 
for  new  aircraft  at  such  time  as  they  become 
available. 

For  these  reasons,  we  urge  Immediate  pro- 
mulgation of  proposed  Rule  74-14.  We  are 
convinced,  from  the  information  avaUable  to 
date,  that  the  SAM  technology  will  bring 
meaningful  relief  to  ova  nolse-lmpacted 
communities,  that  the  costs  of  aircraft 
modifications  are  proportionate  to  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  and  that,  since  the  SAM 
technology  fulfllls  the  statutory  require- 
ments specified  in  the  Noise  Control  Act  of 
1972,  FAA  can  do  no  less  than  to  promulgate 
Its  final  regulation  without  delay. 
Sincerely, 

Vance  Hastke, 
Mailow  w.  Cook. 
Robert  T.  Stafford, 
John  V.  Tmnnrr. 
Phujp  a.  Hart. 
James  L.  Bccklet, 

VS.  Senators. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  AMBASSADOR 
MYRDAL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  world's  most  distingxUshed  arms  con- 
trol advocates.  Alva  Myrdal.  recently  dis- 
cussed her  12  years  of  experience  as  a 
representative  of  Sweden  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  at  Geneva. 

Ambassador  Myrdal  termed  the  12 
years  generally  a  disappointment.  She 
recalled  that  in  1962  there  seemed  to  be 
hope  of  achieving  a  comprehensive  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty— CTB.  Yet  that  goal 
has  eluded  the  committee's  grasp.  The 
technical  arguments  which  have  been 
raised  as  obstacles  to  the  conclusion  of 
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a  CTB.  Mrs.  Myrdal  argues,  have  been 
nationalistic  ones  In  reality.  Ijased  on  na- 
tional decisions  to  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  new  nuclear  weapons  rather 
than  to  seelc  an  agreement  to  halt  that 
development. 

Mrs.  Myrdal  stated  that  the  issue  of 
verification  as  an  oljstacle  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  CTB  is  in  reality  a  smokescreen 
since  we  can  monitor  effectively  virtually 
all  tests.  The  question  now  is  not  one  of 
veriflcation  technology,  but  one  of  poUti- 
cal  wUl. 

Her  comments  on  a  threshold  treaty 
are  particularly  noteworthj-  in  the  after- 
math of  the  recent  sucamlt  session.  Am- 
bassador Myrdal  states : 

It  won't  work.  You  can't  control  the  size 
of  the  device  being  tested:  you  can  only 
monitor  the  yield  on  the  selsmologlcal  scale. 
There  13  no  definite  correspondence  between 
the  two.  It  might  differ  by  a  factor  of  10, 
depending  on  whether  the  device  Is  put  In 
granite  or  alluvium,  or  put  In  a  big  hole. 
Everybody  knows  you  can't  check  on  whether 
a  low  limit  has  been  violated  or  not.  It's  lust 
aa  easy  to  agree  on  a  total  test  ban,  and  then 
use  the  selsmologlcal  means  and  other  kinds 
of  Intelligence  reporu  to  check  on  what  Is 
happening. 

Meanwhile,  as  arms  control  Is  given 
only  lip-service,  the  world  powers  go  on 
adding  to  their  stockpiles  and  Improving 
the  weapons  year  by  year. 

Now  the  qualitative  arms  race  is  the  main 
destabuizlng  factor  that  frightens  us. 

Ambassador  Myrdal  argued  that  all 
nations  would  be  the  beneficiaries  If  the 
weapons  research  would  cease,  and  if  the 
resources  mobilized  for  nuclear  arms  de- 
velopment were  harnessed  Instead  for 
the  tasks  of  development. 

But  today,  Mrs.  Myrdal  critically 
notes,  many  countries  are  engaged  in 
major  new  weapons  developments,  and 
she  cites  with  particular  alarm,  two  new 
U.S.  systems:  lethal  binary  nerve  gas 
weapons  and  tactical  minlnuclear  weap- 
ons. The  first  repre.sents  a  danger  of 
blocking  International  agreement  on 
preventing  a  chemical  warfare  weapons 
competition;  the  second  presents  the 
danger  of  blurring  the  distinction  be- 
tween conventional  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  making  these  smaller  nudear 
weapons  more  "acceptable"  for  use  in  an 
otherwise  conventional  conflict  and  thus 
more  easily  breeching  the  psychological 
inhibition  to  first  using  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
iKTmvizw    WrtH    Alva    Mtxoai. — 'It's    the 

QnALrranvr  Aaats  Raci  That  Friohtens 

0s  Most  " 

The  veteran  disarmament  advocate  speaks 
of  her  enduring  preoccupations:  the  diver- 
sion of  arms  research  and  development  re- 
sources to  peaceful  purposes  and  the  use 
of  International  legislation  to  outlaw  cruel 
weapons. 

I  remember  verv  well  our  Interview  In 
March.  1962,  m  Geneva  It  was  m  your  hotel 
suite  and  you  were  surrounded  by  a  vast 
pUe  o/  books,  all  of  which  were  on  arms  con- 
trol, but  I  think  you  had  every  one 

I  had  to  read  up  at  that  time  when  I  was 
rather  new  to  the  subject. 


Everybody  was  pretty  new  to  the  subject 
of  arms  control  at  that  time.  And  I  won't 
say  that  the  spirit  was  very  optUnlstic  In 
March  of  1962  at  the  opening  of  the  18- 
Natlon  Disarmament  Committee.  There  was 
a  Berlin  crisis  at  the  time.  The  Russians 
had  broken  the  moratorium  on  testing.  The 
United  States  had  announced  It  waa  going 
to  resume  testing.  We  were  only  months 
away  from  the  Cuban  mlssue  crisis.  At  the 
same  time,  the  committee  seemed  to  have 
a  workmanlike  attitude.  The  members 
seemed  serious  about  the  subject  and  there 
were  some  reasons  to  be  optimistic.  The 
United  Slates  and  the  Soviet  Union  seemed 
to  be  working  together  on  this  problem.  We 
had  the  neutrals  coming  In.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  there  had  been  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  such  a  kind.  So  there  was  a  little 
bit  of  hope.  And  now  It's  almost  a  dozen 
years  later,  and  you've  been  there  all  the 
time.  I  think  you  probably  have  spent  more 
time  In  the  committee  than  any  other  dele- 
gate. 1  wonder  what  you  think  has  happened 
In  this  almost  13  years. 

Well,  It  has  been  a  great  disappointment, 
generally  speaking.  In  1962  we  were  hopeful 
We  already  had  the  Mccnoy-Zorln  agreement 
on  principles  for  disarmament,  and  we  soon 
got  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  pro- 
posals tor  treaties  to  achieve  general  and 
complete  disarmament.  In  suges.  It  seemed 
that  we  could  start  to  work  on  a  program  of 
gradual  disarmament.  Then  we  were  so  fuU 
of  eagerness  to  work  that  the  nonallgned. 
who  got  together  there  for  the  first  time  as 
a  group,  produced  within  three  weeks  of  the 
opening  of  the  E.NXi.C.  meeting  a  memo- 
randum to  achieve  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
test  ban.  We  didn't  get  It  that  first  year  but 
anyway  we  were  certainly  working  on  a  num- 
ber or  proposals.  Now  we  have  seen  the  years 
come  and  go.  We  have  learned  more  and 
more  of  the  technical  arguments  pertaining 
to  disarmament,  but  we  have  found  that  no 
arguments  are  needed,  except  purely  na- 
tionalistic ones  The  so-called  "disarmament 
agreements"  that  we  have  obtained  are 
either  nonarmament  agreements  or  mere 
cosmetic  devices.  They  have  been  used  to 
stall  for  time,  and  to  make  people  believe 
that  something  la  being  achieved.  So  we 
have  become  deeply  pessimistic— and  I  think 
I  talk  not  only  for  myself  but  practlcaUy  aU 
the  delegations  who  have  participated  In  the 
negotiations. 

We  are  pessimistic  about  achieving  any 
real  disarmament  because  we  must  blame  the 
two  superpowers  who  all  the  time,  from  that 
early  day.  have  gone  on  not  onlv  plUng  up 
more  arms  but  also  Improving  the  weapons 
they  have.  It's  a  quantitative  armaments  race 
and  a  qualitative  armaments  race.  The  quan- 
titative armaments  race  has  got  beyond  anv 
reasonable  limits,  because  the  two  super- 
powers have  far  more— particularly  in  nu- 
clear arms— than  they  would  ever  need 
either  for  defease  or  for  deterrence.  Now  the 
qualitative  arms  race  Is  the  main  destabiliz- 
ing factor  that  frightens  us.  We  have  seen  the 
superpowers  make  some  bilateral  agreements, 
which  of  course  means  also  that  the  multi- 
lateral negotiations  don't  mean  very  much 
to  them.  I  think  keeping  up  the  Geneva  talks 
u  a  holding  device  for  the  two  superpowers. 
SALT  I  meant  that  they  are  going  to  put 
some  limit  to  the  quantltatl-.e  Increase  of 
strategic  weapons  systems.  ABMs  and  ICBMs 
I.e..  missiles  for  defensive  and  oB-nslve  pur- 
poses But  the  celling  set  to  higher  than  the 
present  level.  As  for  the  qualitative  arms  race 
the  Increaalng  sophistication  and  kui  effec- 
tiveness of  weapoas— so  far  we  have  seen 
nothing  that  wUl  stop  this  competition.  I 
have  been  concentrating  this  year  on  two 
issues  m  the  disarmament  field.  One  Is  how 
to  stop  the  qualitative  arms  race  The  other 
has  to  do  with  the  uses  of  weapons,  which 
I'll  talk  about  later. 
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Could  we  briefly  go  over  the  eight  Items 
the  agenda  of  the  first  committee?  I  assume 
these  are  the  same  Items  that  are  on  the 
agenda  of  the  C.C.D.  |The  C.C.D.  is  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
the  successor  to  the  E.NJD.C.  referred  to 
earlier.) 

Yes.  except  the  first  one  on  the  budget 
limitations,  "Economic  and  Social  Con- 
sequences of  the  Armaments  Race  and  Its 
Extremely  Harmful  Effects  on  World  Peace 
a<id  Security."  That  baa  been  dealt  with  a 
number  of  thnes  largely  outside  or  the  C  C  D 
by  resolutions  In  the  United  Nations.  There 
was  one  report  on  that  subject,  as  early  as 
1962.  which  was  quite  Important  for  the 
time.  Then  It  was  repeated  In  1971  and  1972 
we  produced  a  report  which  Is  brlefiy  called 
Disarmament  and  Development  "  to  try  to 
find  a  link  between  military  budget  cuts  and 
resources  for  development.  That  Is  a  subject 
very  dear  to  me.  I  was  the  chairman  of  this 
group  in  the  U.N.  I  was  an  advocate  particu- 
larly of  arms  control  measures  that  would 
release  RiD  resources  for  development  How- 
ever. I  prefer  to  call  them  "arms  regulation 
measures."  I  think  that's  a  phrase  In  the 
Charter. 

(This  is  a  parenthesis,  but  "arms  control" 
13  an  American  phrase  and  It  has  too  much 
or  a  connotation  of  controUlng  somebody  else 
The  French  word  "control  "  Is  much  more  an' 
accountants  term,  meaning  simply  keeping 
track  of  something.  I  prefer  the  term  'armi 
regulation.") 

■The  link  I  want  very  much  to  see  estab- 
lished is  between  speclllc  arms  regulation 
measures,  like  a  test  ban  or  prohibition  of 
production  of  chemical  weapons,  and  cutting 
down  on  the  rejearch  and  development  for 
any  kind  of  weapon.  If  we  can  stop  or  Im- 
pede the  R&D  work,  release  the  resources 
which  are  mobuized  for  these  ultimately 
destructive  purposes  and  turn  them  over  to 
development  tasks,  the  world  would  be  so 
much  better  off. 

Thafi  Where  I  see  the  Importance  of  that 
nrst  Item,  The  Romanians  wui  produce  a 
draft  resolution  on  this  which  should  re- 
main on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Asaemblv 
for  yearo  to  come.  We  should  have  recurrent 
reports  on  what  the  military  budgets  set  aside 
;?^„r°  „?°v.  °*"'  *"'P'>°^'  »n1  new  genera- 
tions which  are  reaUy  threatenmg  to  de- 
stabuize  the  situation.  s   ~  uc 

For  the  last  10  or  12  years  we  seem  to  have 

M^f"  f-l""*  ■"°''°  °'  '*^  '°  ">«  ""-"er  direc- 
tion. The  muitary  budgets  Increase,  despite 
reports  of  the  kind  mentioned,  and  actually 
the  amount  of  money  for  development,  on  a 
per  capita  basis  at  any  rate,  goes  down 

-True.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States 
budget.  If  war  costs  are  lowered,  the  mUl- 
tiry  budget  Isn't  cut.  That  expe.-.dlture  then 
goes  to»-ard  development  of  weapons.  Some 
of  these  developments  are  fraught  with  tre- 
mendous dangers  for  the  future,  partlcularlv 
in  the  fleld  of  binary  chemical  weapons,  such 
as  let.nal  nerve  gas. 

■These  are  weapons  that  can't  be  detonated 
unless  you  put  the  two  parts  together?  Sepa- 
rately, they  are  safe. 

Yes.  Two  uon-lethal  components  would  be 
produced,  loaded  Into  a  shell  to  separate  con- 
t  .f?-i'"^  °"'^  brought  to  a  mix  when  the 
sheu  Is  fired.  In  this  way.  the  moment  of  use 
Mmcides  with  the  moment  of  production. 
Again,  that  means  that  technologically  ad- 
vanced nations  will  have  an  advantage  Also, 
there  Is  potentially  an  element  or  surprise  In 
these  developments  which  could  prove  de- 
stabilizing. It  is  slmuar  to  the  development 
of  tactcal  mlnlnukes  In  the  nuclear  field. 
Tactical  nuclear  weapons  are  miniaturized 
ancl  perhaps  might  be  deployed  on  the  battle- 
field for  What  might  normally  be  considered 
conventional  warfare. 

lactical  nuclear  weapons  have  already  been 
developed  In  Europe,  haven't  they? 
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Ye3,  but  they  are  not  under  the  command 
of  tbe  regional  comm:uiders.  They  are  under 
U.S.  supreme  control  as  3tratci$;c  weapons. 
Tbe  mlnlnuke  Is  the  kind  of  weapon  tbat 
might  lead  other  countries  to  proliferate,  to 
disregard  their  Inhibitions  against  develop- 
ing nuclear  weapons,  and  say,  well.  If  there 
are  nuclear  weapons  so  small  that  they  com- 
pete with  ordinary  coaventlonal  weapons, 
why  should  they  be  the  monopoly  of  just  a 
few  powers?  I  think  It's  a  tremendously  dan- 
gerous development,  for  these  weapons  are 
said  by  their  proponents  to  be  like  conven- 
tional weapons,  not  only  usable  on  tbe  bat- 
tlefield, but  even  preferable,  since  they  offer 
cheaper  firepower.  The  Introduction  of  such 
minlnuclear  weapons  would  blur  the  present 
distinction  between  conventional  and  nuclear 
weapons. 

Don't  tbese  mlnlnukes  require  a  very 
sophisticated  technolosy?  Isnt  It  much 
easier,  actually,  to  make  a  bigger  nuclear 
weapon? 

Yea.  it  la  technically  more  dlfllcult  to  pro- 
duce the  new  generation  of  small  ones,  but 
the  difficulties  can  be  overcome.  And  the 
moral  Inhibition  against  producing  nuclear 
weapons  might  be  very  much  decreased  by 
the  spread  of  mlnlnukes,  which  are  con- 
sidered by  some  military  advocates  to  be 
suitable  for  use  In  local  wars  and  In  the 
same  category  as  conventional  artillery.  The 
less  sophisticated  countries  would  produce 
old-fashioned  Hiroshima  bombs  perhaps,  but 
that's  dangerous  enough. 

What  about  the  World  Disarmament  Con- 
ference? l8  It  to  be  taken  seriously — or  baa 
it  been  made  Irrelevant  by  the  opposition  of 
the  Chinese? 

It  is  indeed  to  be  considered  serloualy  be- 
cause we  need  some  kind  of  breakthrough. 
We  can't  Just  continue  with  the  C.CJ>..  In 
which  nobody  really  believes,  on  one  hand, 
and  then  have  bilateral  negotiations  on  the 
other.  The  World  Disarmament  Conference 
is  needed.  As  to  the  Chlneise,  I  call  what  they 
are  saying  not  objection  but  reluctance  to 
go  along.  We  should  take  their  position  very 
seriously  and  Invite  them  to  compromise  by 
saying  that  those  conditions  which  the 
Chinese  want  to  lay  down  for  the  holding 
of  the  World  Disarmament  Conference 
should  be  treated  with  highest  priority  on 
the  agenda.  But  we  should  meet  In  order  to 
consider  these  pledges  called  for  by  the  Chin- 
ese of  non-flrst-use  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
never  using  them  against  nuclear-free  coun- 
tries.  That's  what  the  World  Disarmament 
Conference  should  be  about  In  the  flrst  In- 
stance, and  then  it  should  go  on  to  other 
things.  A  decision  In  favor  of  the  World 
Disarmament  Conferece  might  come  around 
In  1974.  Putting  tbe  Chinese  concerns  at  the 
top  of  the  agenda  must  at  least  be  welcomed 
by  them  as  a  good  bit  more  than  a  face- 
saving  device.  And  what  of  the  Russians'  of- 
fer when  they  say,  "We  have  already  prom- 
ised, you  know,  never  to  use  force."  That's 
the  kind  of  promise  that  Is  Just  rhetoric. 
It  certainly  Is  no  pledge,  as  the  Chinese  want 
It  to  be. 

What  about  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament? In  '62.  this  v?as  a  question  of 
major  attention.  You  scarcely  talk  about  It 
any  more. 

That's  because  all  of  us  have  agreed  that 
we  should  talk  about  partial  measures,  or 
what  you  call  arms  control  measures,  rather 
than  general  and  complete  disarmament,  in 
Swedish  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
two  words  for  disarmament;  we  have  some- 
thing called  off-armament,  which  means 
down  with  arms,  arma  reduction,  and  then 
disarmament,  meaning  total,  general  and 
complete  elimination  of  arms.  I  don't  think 
this  Is  the  time  to  work  on  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  as  a  gradual  reduction 
from  the  present  level.  I'd  rather  go  back  to 
the  Idea  of  the  minimum  deterrent,  start- 
ing  from   an   Imagined  zero.   What   Is  the 


minimum  chat  we  need  In  the  final  stage 
of  the  disarmament  process?  What  do  we 
need  in  tbe  way  of  a  United  Nations  police 
force,  or  something  similar?  Do  we  need  a 
minimum  deterrent  of  nuclear  weapons? 
Thus  we  would  decide  on  the  end  outcome 
rather  than  work  down  by  stages.  Going 
down  by  stages,  you  start  with  what  you 
have,  and  nobody  wants  to  give  up  what 
they  have.  I  suggest  that  you  begin  by  free- 
ing on  where  you  will  end  up. 

The  end  outcome  being  that  the  major 
nuclear  powers  would. still  have  their  in- 
dividual separate  deterrents? 

That  is  what  they  defend  and  what  we 
have  more  or  less  agreed  to  for  the  third 
stage  after  the  Oromyko  proposal  of  an  "um- 
brella" of  around  1965.  It  will  taJce  a  lot  of 
work  before  we  can  sit  dovm  to  nf^otlate  on 
real  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

What  about  napalm? 

I  have  two  major  preoccupations;  one  Is 
cutting  down  on  research  and  development, 
limitation  of  the  qualitative  arms  race,  and 
the  second  la  using  International  legislation 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  napalm  and  other 
cruel  weapons.  There  will  be  a  diplomatic 
conference  of  government  representatives 
called  by  the  Swiss  government,  reaffirming 
and  modernizing  the  Geneva  protocols  of 
1949,  and  It  will  take  up  area  bombing  and 
a  number  of  prohibitions  to  protect  civilian 
populations.  We  want  to  have  added  to  it 
the  subject  of  prohibition  of  use  of  napalm 
and  other  specific  weapons,  such  as  high- 
velocity  weapons.  Sweden  has  submitted  a 
resolution  on  this  to  the  XJH.  and  It  was 
voted  on  favorably. 

Isn't  there  a  treaty  agreed  upon  on  bac- 
teriological weapons? 

Yes,  it's  pending,  but  the  effort  to  ban 
chemical  weapons  is  at  an  impasse.  There 
is  a  oraft  treaty  of  the  socialist  countries 
which,  in  principle,  prohibits  the  production 
and  testing  of  all  chemical  weapons  and  calls 
for  destroying  the  stocks.  But  what  seems  to 
be  discussed  most  now  Is  the  Japanese  com- 
promise proposal  to  prohibit  only  the  pro- 
duction of  lethal  nerve  gases,  and  the  cru- 
cial question  then  Is  whether  that  should 
be  coupled  with  the  destruction  of  stocks.  If 
It  Isn't,  If  you  Just  prohibit  new  production 
of  such  chemical  weapons  but  let  the  coun- 
tries that  have  them  keep  their  stockpiles. 
It's  a  highly  discriminatory  move.  We,  the 
smaller  countries,  have  to  fight  against  such 
moves  all  the  time.  It  is  like  the  Non-Pro- 
Uferatlon  Treaty.  Those  who  have  the  deadly 
weapons  can  retain  them  and  those  who 
haven't  got  them  are  supposed  never  to  have 
any.  That's  an  abnormal  position  In  this 
world  The  same  laws  don't  apply  to  big 
powers  as  to  small  powers,  and  that's  ab- 
solutely wrong.  I  am  perhaps  the  most  out- 
spoken protagonist  of  the  Interest  of  ema'l 
countries,  in  particular  the  nonallgned. 
Those  who  belong  to  alliances  keep  eUent 
most  of  the  time. 

It  would  seem  that  you  and  Alfonso  Garcia 
Robles  of  Mexico  are  the  two  who  press  most 
for  disarmament. 

Tea.  Mexico,  Sweden.  Yugoslavia  do  so 
very  much  in  the  C.C.D.  Canada  is  usually 
very  good.  Romania  is  good.  Of  the  smaller 
countries  that  are  not  technologically  so  ad- 
vanced and  cannot  produce  much  in  the  way 
of  elaborated  proposals  of  their  own,  we  have 
some  very  good  delegations  from  Morocco 
and  Ethiopia.  While  India  used  to  be  tbe 
leading  delegation,  li  is  not  so  now. 

Perhaps  the  problem  with  India  la  that 
It  depends  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

No.  India  wants  to  please  both  superpowers 
so  that  It  will  not  have  a  direct  dependence 
on  either.  India  finds  Itself  in  a  delicate 
position,  and  doesn't  want  to  antagonize  any- 
body. Somebody  has  to  be  courageous  enough 
to  take  the  big  powers  on. 

That  leads  logically  to  the  question  of 
nuclear  testing.  There  seems  to  be  a  total 


impasse  on  that.  The  arguments  today  are 
stUI  the  same  as  they  were  in  '62. 

Yes.  And  the  argument  about  the  need  for 
verification  is  more  and  more  an  empty  one. 
because  we  can,  not  only  theoretically  but 
In  practice,  monitor  all  Important  tests.  Then 
there  will  be  a  residual  of  Braaller  tests,  which 
we  might  never  be  able  to  detect  and  identify 
conclusively  with  setamologlcal  means.  We 
can.  however,  rely  a  great  deal  upon  sacelllce 
observation,  which  gives  Indirect  evidence. 
Indications  that  some  human  activity  ia 
going  on  In  some  places  where  they  might  be 
testing,  but  one  can't  prove  or  give  final 
evidence  of  a  nuclear  test.  I  do  think  we 
are  at  a  stage  where  the  verlfl-catlon  Issue 
could  be  handled,  and  the  question  now  is 
one  of  political  will  and  political  trust.  This 
ties  In  with  SALT  U— there  is  a  chance  T  In- 
cidentally, Sweden  has  produced  the  only 
draft  treaty  on  the  comprehensive  test  ban 
that  there  Is.  It  calls  for  the  immediate  de- 
cision to  conclude  an  agreement  not  to  test. 
But  additional  protocols  give  a  leeway  to  time 
for  concluding  ongoing  test  series.  The  period 
might  be  18  months.  So  It's  not  necessary 
that  the  decision  to  conclude  a  test  ban 
coincide  In  time  with  the  stopping  of  tests. 
The  main  thing  is  to  agree  on  stopping  them. 
The  date  is  not  the  moat  Important  thing 

What  about  solving  the  verification  prob- 
lem by  means  of  a  threshold  treaty  which 
would  ban  all  tests  except  the  small  ones 
that  conceivably  could  not  be  verified  with- 
out on-site  Inspection? 

It  wont  work.  You  can't  control  the  size 
of  the  device  being  tested;  you  can  only 
monitor  the  yield  on  the  selsmologlcal  scale. 
There  Is  no  definite  correspondence  between 
the  two.  It  might  differ  by  a  factor  of  10. 
depending  on  whether  the  device  la  put  In 
granite  or  alluvium,  or  put  In  a  big  hole. 

Everybody  knows  you  can't  check  on 
whether  a  low  limit  has  been  violated  or 
not.  It's  Just  as  easy  to  agree  on  a  total  test 
ban.  and  then  use  the  selsmologlcal  means 
and  satellite  observation  and  other  kinds  of 
inteUtgence  reports  to  check  on  what  la  hap- 
pening. I  do  think  that  when  nations,  par- 
ticularly major  nations,  subscribe  to  a  test 
ban  they  intend  to  keep  their  pledges.  I 
don't  think  they  would  agree  to  a  test  ban 
in  order  to  cheat.  So  once  nations  were  not 
allowed  to  test,  the  climate  would  change. 
The  climate  would  be  one  of  greater  trust. 

Is  the  C.01>.  concerned  with  regional  prob- 
lems? 

No.  The  Latin  American  Denuclearization 
Treaty  is  a  model,  and  because  now  four  of 
the  five  nuclear  powers  have  signed  tbe 
protocol  that  they  are  not  going  to  attack  the 
nuclear-free  zone  in  Latin  America,  I  think 
it's  very  Important  as  a  model,  but  that  Is 
all.  The  Indian  Ocean  as  a  zone  of  peace  Is 
interesting,  but  It's  for  the  regional  countries 
to  decide  on  It,  with  a  concurrence  of  the 
other  seafaring  nations.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  European  Security  Conference — Sweden 
deals  with  European  problems  in  that  forum 
and  tries  not  to  mix  them  into  negotiations 
in  the  C.CJD. 

What  do  you  think  Is  going  to  happen 
with  C.CJ>.?  What  kind  of  forum  for  nego- 
tiation Is  there  gohag  to  be  on  a  global  basis? 
I  think  that  C.CX>.  has  already  continued  in 
its  present  form  longer  than  most  of  us  ever 
thought  It  would.  We  assumed  that  when 
China  came  Into  the  U.N.  the  Chinese  would 
enter  some  disarmament  negotiating  forum 
and  that  perhaps  France  would  then  come 
In  also.  Where  are  we  now? 

We  need  the  World  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence in  order  to  involve  China  and  Prance 
and  the  two  Gernmnles,  which  are  new  U.N. 
members  that  ought  to  come  into  a  larger 
discussion  and  not  into  the  present  C  CX>. 
where  each  would  be  Just  an  ally  of  one  bloc. 
We  need  a  meeting  of  the  tJ.N.  bisarmoment 
Commission,  which  consists  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  VJi^  In  order  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  machinery,  not  only  on  actual 
program  of  disarmament,  although  that  ta 
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the  most  important  thing.  The  C.CJD.  was 
bound  to  prore  Ineffective  tiecause  It  has  the 
wrong  construction.  It's  not  quite  a  U-N. 
body,  which  Is  wrong,  although  It  geta  lis 
money  froni  the  U.N.  The  cochairmanshlp 
of  the  US.  and  the  n.SSJJ.  Is  the  symbol  of 
what  Is  wrong.  Its  also  an  absolute  obstacle 
preventing  the  entry  of  China  or  Prance. 
Why  should  they  sit  under  the  tutelage  of 
these  two  superpowers?  We  should  get  a  new 
negotiating  body  of  not  more  than  30  or  so 
members,  but  with  China  and  France  and 
the  Gennanles  Included.  The  chairmanship 
should  be  changed,  either  by  rotating  or 
electing  a  chairman  for  a  certain  period.  But 
there  should  be  no  superpower  constellation 
as  there  is  now. 

What  are  the  relationships  and  what  do 
you  think  could  be  the  relationships  between 
the  C.CX).  (or  whatever  body  succeeds  it) 
and  the  SALT  tallcs.  the  European  Security 
Conference,  and  Mutual  and  Balanced  Forces 
Reduction  talks  In  Europe?  There  are  at  least 
four  different  negotiation  processes  under 
way,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  relation- 
ships are  a  little  confused  between  them, 
particularly  between  SALT  and  the  C.C.D. 
It's  perfectly  legitimate  that  the  two  su- 
perpowers hare  negotiations  between  them. 
It  would  also  be  legitimate  If  the  five  nu- 
clear weapon  powers  got  together,  as  has 
been  proposed.  It's  also  quite  legitimate  that 
different  r«glons  have  conferences  In  which 
disarmament  problems  are  Integrated.  But 
there  should  be  much  more  reporting  from 
them  to  the  CCXl.  The  C.CX)..  or  Its  suc- 
cessor, should  serve  as  a  repository  for  the 
documentation  of  what's  hapepmng  In  the 
other  negotiations.  The  multilateral  nego- 
tiations In  the  C.C.D.  should  not  Interfere 
with  the  others  but  It  should  get  frequent 
reports  on  what  Is  happening  outside,  and 
maybe  discuss  how  it  all  fits  Into  a  global 
pattern.  So  some  Unks  should  be  established 
in  the  long  run. 

During  SALT  I.  CC.D.  had  no  form  of  liai- 
son, no  Input  from  SALT,  even  though  the 
two  cochairmen  represent  the  SALT  powers. 
Yes.  one  of  the  C.CJD.  cochairmen  was  the 
same  man  who  headed  the  American  delega- 
tion to  SALT  at  that  time.  Gerald  Smith. 
Now  the  two  Jobs  are  separate.  During  the 
SALT  negotiations,  c  C JJ.  was  neglected  by 
the  two  superpowers.  They  didn't  care  very 
much  about  what  the  rest  of  us  discussed. 
This  was  mirrored  even  in  the  press.  It's  verv 
curious:  m  Geneva  it's  the  spokesmen  for 
the  major  delegations  that  meet  the  press, 
and  they  give  their  Interpretations  as  to 
what  U  happening  In  our  meetings  It  then 
becomes  very  dllBcult  for  us  to  have  any 
access  to  the  media. 

Tell  me  more  about  your  thoughts  on 
lliutlng  cualltatlve  Improvements  In  arma- 
ments, or  course,  this  get  directly  Into  SALT. 
It  strikes  me  that  there  Is  a  real  dilemma. 
We  all  knew  it  was  going  to  come  when  the 
U.S.  proceeded  to  build  the  NORV  [multiple 
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will  have  to  figure  that  practically  every- 
thing Is  MIRVed.  Then  If  they  come  to  their 
senses,  they  wiu  know  that  they  have  too 
much  and  will  cut  down  on  missiles  and 
launching  pads,  which  wUI  eliminate  some 
As  an  Idealist,  I  have  another  solution  In 
mind:  that  we  should  have  less  and  less 
secrecy  and  really  reveal  everything  about 
these  systems.  Perhaps  that  would  be.  after 
all,  the  best  deterrent.  Each  country  should 
know  what  the  other  ones  have  and  what 
they  are  doing.  I  believe  In  the  dlvulgence 
of  secrets,  even  for  future  development — In 
the  scientific  field  and  everywhere  else.  But 
this  Is  a  solution  of  a  much  mor«  rational 
kind  than  what  one  sees  in  the  practical 
political  negotiations  at  this  stage. 

One  thing  they  talk  about  In  SALT  n  Is 
banning  the  tests  of  MIRV,  but  at  this  point 
that  seems  lUte  locking  the  barn  after  the 
horse  u  gone,  especially  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States.  SALT  I  makes  a  certain 
amount  of  sense  because  It  can  be  verified 
by  unilateral  means,  but  1  don't  see  what 
they  are  going  to  talk  about  In  SALT  n 
SALT  II  probably  will  achieve  Uttle.  If 
anything.  If  any  kind  of  Umltations  are 
going  to  develop,  they  llkelv  will  have  to  be 
unilateral  and  Informal.  The  two  super- 
powers will  Just  have  to  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  they've  got  so  much  that  they  can 
unilaterally  Just  stop.  I  don't  see  any  sign 
that  they  are  going  to  do  that.  In  fact,  the 
US.  Congress  now  seems  to  be  going  Just 
a  little  bit  crazy.  They  are  going  to  build 
the  B-1  (a  new  round  of  bombers),  they  are 
gomg  to  build  the  Trident,  la  new  genera- 
tion submarinel,  they  are  going  to  build 
aircraft  carriers,  they  are  going  to  build  a 
new  fighter,  they  are  going  to  build,  as  near 
as  I  can  see.  every  kind  of  new  weapon 
that's  been  conceived.  They  haven't  killed 
a  single  one. 

"Technological  Imperative"  Is  a  phrase 
that  has  been  used  to  describe  a  kind  of 
Inherent  force.  You  Just  go  on  because  you 
have  started,  and  no  rational  arguments  are 
aUowed  to  change  this  movement  forward. 
One  argument  is  made  that  the  only  reason 
for  building  these  new  weapons  Is  economic. 
to  avoid  unemployment.  What  they  should 
have  done  long  ago  Is  to  plan  for  conversion. 
Whenever  cotmtrles  plan  new  production  of 
weapons  or  even  when  thev  plan  purchases, 
they  should  consider  their  altemauves. 
what  they  could  do  with  the  money  other- 
wise. In  Sweden  wo  have  spent  coQslderahle 
sums  on  studies  of  how  we  could  use  cer- 
tain facilities  and  eiperta  If  we  discontin- 
ued particularly  the  production  of  our 
h>-permodern  supersonic  VIggen.  People 
should  be  able  to  see  what  they  could  gain 
In  the  long  run  from  a  conversion  to  pro- 
duction for  peacettjl  purposes.  That  was  a 
proposal  made  in  "Disarmament  and  Devel- 
opment," 
What  would   you   like  to  see   happen   In 


Independently-targetedreentrv  vehicle].  The  SALT  n.   If  they   would  let  you   write  the 

Americans    have    not   got   MIRV   technology  agreement? 

very   tar  advanced— In   fact,  deployed.  And  Th="  must  be  a  cessation  of  development 

tne    Ru'sians   seem   to   have   made   enough  o'  'he  so-caUed  Improvements   of  new  gen- 

f^f'IS,?'.""'  ""^  ""'"  ''*«^  *°  "'P'oy  ""Ions   of   weapons   of   mass   destruction, 

the  jtlHV  to  some  entent  even  without  fur-  both  nuclear  and  chemical   I  can't  lave  anv 

i;j?tl^?h'e'>Ser'SS  SSSS  y^^Sll^v  aJL'T  "'  "^  """^""^  ''•^">'"  'o 

aU  their  weapons,  and  the  only  wi7toTe.  ^             openness,  particularly  In  sensitive 

t«rmlne  that  they  aren't  doing  that  would  be  '""  "*'  ""tlsubmarlne  warfare, 

to  get  Into  the  silo  or  Into  the  submarine  °^  """  '''*  current  Law  of  the  Sea 

with   a  screwdriver  and   take   the   warhead  Conference  will  propose  at  least  some  pro- 

apart.  If  this  la  so.  what  hop*  la  there  In  """tlona  on  using  ocean  space  for  military 

SALT  II  to  limit  this  activity  purposes  in  order  to  promote  Its  peaceful 

,v,  ,""!^   H\f  *™=""^»bs  must  have  faced  >«"■  MUitary  and  national  Interests  must 

went   into  SALT— that  they  should  expect  tlonal  ones. 


the  Buaalans  to  do  the  same,  and  that  that 
would  mean  we  are  up  m  the  sky  again  with 
weapons  development.  I  cant  see  how  they 
could  achieve  an  agreement  to  stop.  Either 
they  have  to  take  each  other's  word,  or  they 


As  far  as  I  know,  the  only  military  aspect 
in  the  ocean  space  talks  so  far  baa  been  on 
transit  right  questions,  like  Gibraltar.  For 
eiample,  Spain  has  suggested  that  nuclear 
submarmea  should  be  required   to  surface 


there  t>ecause  thev  would  be  going  tbtoueh 
Spanish  territorial  waters. 

Let  me  move  to  a  broader  approach.  I 
came  Into  the  peace  movement  as  a  world 
federalist  many  years  ago.  I've  always  felt 
that  political  organization  was  necessary 
in  order  to  have  dlsurmament.  and  that  the 
Russian  notion  of  "let's  Just  disarm"  made 
no  sense  at  all.  I  remember  a  long  discussion 
I  had  with  PhlUp  Noel-Baker.  We  got  to  the 
point  where  we  would  be  referring  to  his  half 
of  the  problem  and  my  half  of  the  problem, 
his  half  being  disarmament  and  my  half 
being  some  form  of  global  political  organtea- 
tlon. 

I'm  like  Noel-Baker.  I  haven't  been  too 
much  preoccupied  with  world  political  orga- 
nization. Functional  cooperation  will  first 
have  to  be  established,  yielding  national 
sovereignty  graduaUy. 

The  U.S.-Canadlan  border,  for  eiample.  Is 
disarmed  because  we  have  political  agree- 
ment. The  Middle  East,  on  the  other  hand. 
Is  stacked  with  arms  in  all  corners  because 
tnere  Is  no  political  agreement.  In  every 
area  where  there  la  not  agreement  on  bor- 
ders, Etich  as  Korea  and  Vietnam,  the  politi- 
cal entitles  are  loaded  with  arms.  Germany 
over  the  last  20  years,  because  of  political 
agreements  on  borders,  has  become  an  area  or 
less  tension  and  less  danger.  We  haven't 
achieved  disarmament  In  Europe,  but  be- 
cau!ie  of  political  developments  we've  made 
the  world  safer  there. 

In  Europe,  we  have  an  armaments  build- 
up by  the  two  superpowers,  not  very  "Euro- 
pean" In  origin.  The  political  tension  be- 
tween them  of  today  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
much  an  artificial  product.  It's  engendered 
by  a  kind  of  propaganda  that  Is  Intruding 
into  everything.  In  the  books  you  reminded 
me  that  I  was  reading— largely  American- 
even  when  wonderful  people  like  Herbert 
York  write  about  these  thmgs.  the  scene  on 
which  It  is  projected  Is  all  We  and  They 
As  long  as  you  talk  In  these  terms,  this  ten- 
sion Is  going  to  be  kept  up.  U  we  could  dis- 
cuss our  problems  In  terms  of  Interests  and 
understanding,  of  people-to-people  contacts 
we  would  be  way  ahead.  This  tension  Is  not 
necessary.  It's  not  Inherent  In  humar.  nature 
I  don't  believe  In  the  theory  that  people  are 
Inevitably  aggressive,  and  must  have  ene- 
mies. This  theory  Is  a  historical  tradition 
and  nobody  Is  daring  to  challenge  it.  Before 
I  would  be  Interested  In  the  world  fedet»l- 
1st  approach,  how  to  construct  a  world  polit- 
ical order,  I  would  have  to  go  from  disarma- 
ment to  political  psychology,  this  generating 
of  tension  and  how  It  comes  about.  That's  a 
middle  ground  where  sufficient  work  has  not 
been  done. 

People  are  still  thlnkmg  In  terms  of  the 
zero  sum  game  In  which  somebody  wins  and 
somebody  loses,  where  a  point  for  your  side 
Is  In  effect  a  loss  for  the  other.  They  are  not 
thinking  In  terms  of  the  Do.izero  siim  game 
where  both  sides  can  win,  or  both  lose.  The 
world  Is  to  most  an  adversary  or  zero  sum 
game  world — and  of  course  there  is  more 
than  one  adversary.  But  more  and  more,  I 
think  the  world  has  become  a  nonzero  sum 
game,  and  by  cooperation  all  sides  can  win. 
and  by  noncooperatlon  all  sides  can  lose 

I  think  that's  the  roost  succinct  way  of 
putting  It.  The  build-up  of  armaments  has 
resulted  only  In  Increased  Insecurity.  It  has 
reduced  security  even  for  the  two  major 
powers.  It's  against  all  reason. 

I'm  resigning  from  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment and  I'm  going  out  to  Santa  Barbara  to 
write  a  book  called  The  Game  of  Disarma- 
ment, which  I  hope  to  have  published  by 
1675  when  the  signatories  of  the  Non-Pro- 
llferatlon  Treaty  must  meet  to  review  the 
world  situation  In  light  of  developments 
since  Its  completion  In  1970.  But  I  would 
have  liked  to  write  something  much  more 
philosophical  and  ambitious,  which  would 
be  about  the  whole  political  and  psycho- 
logical constellation  of  the  arms  race  and  the 
reign  of  unreason. 
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AMERICA'S   URGE   FOR 
SELF-DESTROCnON 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
about  the  same  time  that  Columnist 
Joseph  Alsop  was  warning  about  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  press  treatment  of  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  a  similar 
column  'was  published  by  Erich  Gysling 
in  the  intemationally  noted  Swiss  news- 
paper. Die  Weltwoche. 
Mr.  Aisop's  column  of  June  14  said: 
If  the  vs.  dollar— your  dollar  and  my  dol- 
lar—loses a  lot  of  Its  value  on  the  world 
markets;  and  If  American  foreign  policy  also 
Joins  American  economic  policy  on  the  dung- 
heap  of  disorder,  you  can  thank  your  friendly 
media. 

In  his  column  of  June  19,  Mr.  Gysling 
observed: 

That  the  lutlon's  capital  Is  caught  to  a 
drama  or  self-destruction. 

Since  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has 
become  a  target  of  the  media  critics,  he 
added: 

America  Is  running  the  risk  of  destroying 
the  results  of  a  very  successful  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to  dis- 
cover that  two  able  commentators  an 
ocean  apart  can  reach  the  same  conclu- 
sion relative  to  the  dangerous  ramifica- 
tions of  the  competition  among  the  media 
to  outdo  each  other  in  new  accusations 
against  officials  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, who  are  being  judged  by  different 
and  higher  standards  than  those  that 
prevailed  in  other  times. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  placed  Mr.  Alsop's 
entire  column  in  the  Congressiomsl  Rec- 
OBD  of  June  20. 1  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  the  full  text 
of  Mr.  Gysllng's  commentary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amkbica's  Urge  roa  SELr-DcsraucxioN 
(By  Erich  Gysling  for  "Die  Weltwoche." 

June  ig.  1974) 
A  visitor  to  Washington  discovers  within 
a  very  few  days  with  frightful  clarity  that 
the  Nation's  Capital  Is  caught  In  a  drama  of 
self-destruction.  He  asks  himself  and  his 
American  contacts  again  and  again  just  how 
much  wantonness  Is  behind  this  lur^  for 
destruction. 

Watergate  as  American  tragedy — the  anal- 
ogy forces  Itself  on.  smce  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  has  become  a  target  of  the 
critics.  Just  a  few  days  before  his  "Salzburg" 
news  conference,  the  opinlon-buUdlng  press 
still  heaped  him  with  laurels:  the  New  York 
Times  which  commented  quite  skeptically 
about  the  peace  negotiation  settlement  at 
the  time,  now  writes  that  Dr.  Kissinger  has 
proved  himself  worthy  In  retrospect  as  a 
recipient  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

His  successful  negotiations  In  the  Middle 
East  cleared  away  all  doubts.  That  Is  how 
it  appeared  until  the  "Hydra"  named  Water- 
gate approach  the  Just  recent  celebrity. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Henry  Kissinger 
win  win  the  fight  to  preserve  his  good  name 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Legal  matters  In  connection  with 
telephone  wiretapping  will  be  dealt  with  and 
Kissinger's  statements  should  prove  more 
believable  than  appeals  by  the  critics  with 
reference  to  memos  of  the  late  FBI  Chief, 
Edgar  Hoover. 

What  may  remain  as  a  stain  In  the  minds 
of  the  people  will  be  Kissinger's  shared  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  the  bombing  of  Cambodia  In 
1969.  An  American  Secretary  of  State  who 


plays  politics  In  the  spirit  of  Metternlch  or 
Bismarck:  such  accusations  are  startmg  to 
appear  In  the  American  press  and  are  being 
mixed  with  outside  fringe  matter  of  the 
Watergate  affair. 

How  true  and  significant  are  these  accusa- 
tions? America  likes  to  sun  Itself  In  the 
worldwide  success  of  Its  Secretary  of  State. 
It  gratefuUy  acknowledges  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  won  the  upper  band  In  its 
diplomatic  strife  with  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
the  public  finds  It  hard  to  understand  that 
world  policy  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
toughness  to  be  successful  and  a  relatively 
great  deal  of  secrecy.  The  average  American 
baa  become  extremely  sensitive  to  such  an 
extent,  through  the  branching  out  of  the 
Watergate  affair,  that  he  demands  the  re- 
vealing of  political  decisionmaking  processes 
In  the  smallest  detail.  Definitely  no  more 
secret  dealings  which  have  been  hatched  be- 
hind closed  doors.  Now  the  motto  Is:  Back 
to  the  tdeallstically  colored  purity  of  the 
American  political  system  In  Its  early  days. 
The  people  In  rural  areas,  far  away  from 
the  oplnlon-bulldtng  centers  of  the  East 
Coast  stui  believe  In  the  realization  of  this 
Ideal.  The  recent  Nixon  supporters  stand 
now  in  the  front  row  In  the  process  of  the 
big  clean-up.  Small  and  medium-sized  news- 
papers which  supported  Nixon  In  1968  as  well 
as  1972  are  now  asking  for  his  resignation  or 
Impeachment.  It  Is  no  mere  chance  that  the 
publisher  of  a  Middle  West  newspaper  dealt 
with  Henry  Kissinger  In  a  very  rough  way; 
on  this  level,  according  to  a  widespread  con- 
viction, the  proof  of  Independence  has  to 
be  established;  after  the  "great"  press  of 
Washington  and  New  York  has  taken  the 
lead. 

In  the  face  of  this  late  process,  the  ob- 
server Is  left  with  a  bad  feeling.  The  Water- 
gate affair  Itself  can  at  the  moment  offer 
but  very  Uttle  new  ammunition.  Meanwhile 
hundreds  of  opinion -makers  have  been  en- 
gaged by  their  publishers  in  the  tasks  of 
finding  new  facts — and  since  competition 
among  the  media  Is  conditional  to  a  Journal- 
ist's success,  the  seekers  will  have  to  work 
themselves  deeper  and  deeper  Into  the  far 
reaching  and  delicate  nuances  of  this  na- 
tional tragedy.  It  Is  no  longer  Just  the  well- 
known  newspapers  which  employ  whole 
teams  of  reporters  on  the  subject  of  Water- 
gate; the  "St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch"  for  In- 
stance has  had  4  out  of  7  correspondents 
stationed  In  Washington  working  exclusively 
on  the  Watergate  affair  since  over  a  year. 
And  If  this  may  sound  cynical;  this  special- 
izing oooslstlng  of  a  permanent  commission, 
naturally  had  to  lead  to  always  new  dis- 
coveries which  did  not  In  each  case  stand  In 
sensible  relation  to  the  Importance  of  the 
news. 

America  is  running  the  risk  of  destroying 
the  results  of  a  very  successful  foreign  policy. 
Should  Henry  Kissinger  be  forced  to  resign 
(regardless  of  whether  or  not  this  resigna- 
tion was  brought  about  by  hurt  pride  of  the 
star  politician  or  actual  accusations) .  It 
would  mean  for  the  United  States  the  de- 
velopment of  drama  Into  tragedy.  The 
opmion-makers  recognized  this  shortly 
after  the  start  of  the  confilcts  with  Kissinger. 
Have  they,  however,  reacted  with  the  neces- 
sary speed,  to  avert  this  fate?  Today  they  are 
aU  facing  the  open  question,  how  the  wheels 
of  the  Investigative  machinery  can  be  stop- 
ped, how  its  critical  probing  can  be  brought 
back  to  a  reasonable  balance.  The  urge  for 
self-destruction  In  the  name  of  a  "higher 
morallsm"  seems  to  keep  an  upperhand  for 
the  time  being. 


MID'WrEST     GOVERNOR'S     CONFER- 
ENCE ADDRESSES  FOOD  CRISIS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  had  the  opportunity  of  serving 
as  moderator  of  a  Midwestern  Gover- 


nor's Conference  panel  discussion  on  the 
current  food  crisis. 

It  was  a  very  distinguished  panel,  in- 
cluding Representative  Pacl  Fikbibv: 
Darid  Hume.  Administrator  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  USDA:  Lester 
Brown.  Oversea  Development  Council: 
Norman  Borlaug.  Rocltefeiler  Founda- 
tion :  Tony  Dechant.  president.  National 
Farmers  Union;  and  Oren  Lee  Staley. 
president.  National  Farmers  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  New  Yoric  Times  reported  on  the 
conference  on  July  31  in  an  article, 
"Governors  Told  of  a  Food  Crisis."  Lester 
Brown  was  quoted  as  saying: 

You  political  leaders  m'jst  decide  now 
whether  to  cut  Africa  and  Asia  loose  and  let 
them  starve  or  to  take  the  lead  In  urging  the 
American  people  to  turn  down  their  thermo- 
stats, eliminate  that  extra  drive  to  the  super- 
market, and  give  up  meat  at  least  once  a 
week. 

The  Nobel  Prize  winning  geneticist, 
Norman  Borlaug.  stated: 

I'm  depressed  not  because  the  world 
doesn't  have  the  capacity  to  produce  more 
food,  but  because  we  have  found  otirselves 
almost  devoid  of  reserves.  We're  in  the 
ridiculous  situation  where  fertilizer  supplies 
are  diminishing.  76  million  more  persons  are 
Ijelng  born  every  year,  and  we  are  unable  to 
get  the  producing  ccuntrles  together  to  build 
back  our  grain  stand-bys. 

This  conference  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution in  alerting  the  Nation  to  prolj- 
lems  of  the  food  crisis.  Our  Government 
must  provide  leadership  to  respond  to 
this  crisis  and  particularly  to  deal  with 
the  reserve  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

GovmHoas  Tou}  or  a  Food  Crisis 
(By  Seth  S.  King) 

MnnreAPOLis.  Jtuy  30. — Oovemors  of  the 
nation's  richest  farm  states  were  warned 
today  that.  In  the  near  future,  politicians 
would  have  to  decide  either  to  let  people  m 
Africa  and  Asia  starve  or  persuade  Americans 
to  reduce  their  consumption  of  energy  and 
give  up  meat  at  least  once  a  week. 

The  Midwestern  Governors  Conference 
heard  a  panel  of  world  food  experts  urge  Its 
memtwrs  to  Join  In  an  effort  to  Increase  world 
grain  reserves. 

This  could  be  done,  the  experts  said,  only 
by  a  check  on  the  world's  population,  which 
Is  threatening  the  supply  of  petroleum-based 
nitrate  fertilizers. 

Lester  R.  Brown,  a  specialist  on  world  food 
production  for  the  privately  financed  Over- 
seas Development  Council,  warned  that  world 
grain  reserves  were  down  to  the  lowest  point 
since  World  War  n  at  a  time  when  drought 
had  already  destroyed  crops  in  parts  of  Africa 
and  India  and  was  tiireatenlug  to  reduce 
com  and  soybean  yields  In  the  Governors' 
home  states. 

STOCKPn.ES  DOWN 

These  reserves  are  now  less  than  27  days  of 
wt>rldwlde  consumption;  In  past  years,  stock- 
piles were  equivalent  to  95  days,  he  said.  In 
addition,  there  now  Is  virtually  no  chance  of 
appreciable  surpluses  from  this  year's  crops 
In  America. 

"Farmers  can  no  longer  determine  a  suffi- 
cient food  policy  by  deciding  what  and  how 
much  they  plant,  even  if  the  weather  Is  per- 
fect." Mr.  Brown  said.  He  added: 

"Population  must  be  braked  and  the 
world's  supply  of  fertilizer  must  be  increased. 
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right  DOW.  Most  of  the  world  ts  already  under 
the  plow.  Most  easily  acquired  Irrigation  has 
already  been  developed.  Now  our  Bupply  of 
energy  from  petroleum  15  becoming  more 
uncertain." 

Mr.  Brown  contended  that  there  waa  a 
•'leadership  vacuum"  in  educating  and  per- 
suading the  American  people  to  conserve 
gasoline  and  heating  oU  and  helping  them 
understand  the  escalating  population-food 
crisis  In  the  world. 

"«OST    DECIDE    NOW" 

"Tou  political  leaders  must  decide  now 
whether  to  cut  Africa  and  Asia  loose  and 
let  them  starve  or  to  take  the  lead  in  urging 
the  American  people  to  turn  down  their 
thermostats,  eliminate  that  extra  drive  to 
the  supermarket,  and  give  up  meat  at  least 
once  a  week,"  Mr.  Brown  said. 

Dr.  Norman  Borlaug.  the  Nohel  Prize- 
winning  plant  geneticist  who  developed 
high-yielding  wheat  strains,  said  the  recent 
"green  revolution"  of  greatly  Increased  rice 
and  wheat  yields  in  Asia  was  stalling  because 
of  a  shortage  of  petroleum-based  fertilizers. 

"I'm  depressed  not  because  the  world 
doesn't  have  the  capacity  to  produce  more 
food,  but  because  we  have  found  ourselves 
almost  devoid  of  reserves,"  he  said.  "We're 
m  the  ridiculous  situation  where  fertillaer 
supplies  are  diminishing.  76  million  more 
person-s  are  being  born  every  year  and  we  are 
unable  to  get  the  producing  coustrlea  to- 
gether to  build  back  our  grain  stand-bys." 
POPULATION  axuiNnis 

Dr.  Borlaug  reminded  the  Governors  that 
since  ihelr  conference  began  here  yester- 
day, 316,000  more  persons  had  been  bom. 
"In  fact."  he  concluded.  "1300  more  have 
arrived  while  I've  been  talking  to  you  this 
morning." 

The  Governors  have  a  politically  sensitive 
resolution  by  Gov.  Patrick  Lucey  of  Wiscon- 
sin before  them  that  calls  for  a  national 
grain  reserve. 

Many  farmers  and  farm-area  politicians 
fear  this  would  result  In  getting  the  Gov- 
ernment back  Into  the  grain  business  and 
creating  a  grain  stockpile  that  would  depress 
the  market. 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  today's  panel 
moderator,  who  is  sponsoring  legislation  es- 
tablishing a  Federal  grain  reserve  insisted 
that  his  bill  would  Isolate  these  stockpOe 
supplies  from  the  market  and  Insure  fanners 
a  co6t-of-production  differential  to  protect 
their  prices. 

But  the  Minnesota  Democrat  conceded 
that  It  was  difficult  to  promote  Interest  in 
a  stockpile  when  drought  was  reducing 
corn-belt  yields  and  demand  for  this  year's 
crops  was  already  so  great  that  moat  of  what 
ts  grown  will  be  bought  Inunedlateiy. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ELMER  SCHWARZ. 
OF  OHIO 

Mr.  METZENBADM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  ceremony  of  award  held  In  Hamilton 
County.  Ohio,  last  week,  30  years  after 
the  acts  of  heroism  which  Inspired  the 
award  Elmer  C.  Schwarz  received  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  from  the  Government 
of  France  for  his  bravery  In  the  heavy 
fighting  to  hold  back  the  German  offen- 
sive in  the  Ardennes  In  World  War  n. 

Elmer  Schwarz  Is  my  old  and  good 
friend.  In  the  many  years  I  have  known 
him  he  has  never  mentioned  to  me  his 
part  in  the  battles  of  the  Ardennes.  Nor- 
mandy, the  Rhineland.  and  central 
Europe.  Three  hundred  members  of  his 
battalion  were  lost  in  the  Ardennes.  I 
only  learned  of  Elmer's  courage  from  an 
article  In  the  Cincinnati  Post  the  other 


day,  reporting  that  he  had  received 
France's  highest  military  honor  at  last. 

At  the  ceremony  Elmer  said  he  was 
happy  to  accept  the  award  for  his  com- 
rades who  died.  We  are  all  Indebted  to 
them  and  to  Elmer  Schwarz  for  their 
bravery,  and  I  am  personally  honored  by 
lus  long-time  friendship.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  news- 
paper article  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricobd, 
as  follows: 

CnVCINNATIAN    OnrSN    MKDAL    FOR    HEROISM 

.10  Years  Late 
(By  Barbara  Silver) 
A  battle  of  World  War  11  came  alive  again 
yesterday  when  Elmer  C.  Schwarz  received 
the  top  French  award,  the  Croix  DeGuerre 
Medal,  for  his  heroic  service,  a  presentation 
that  was  30  years  late. 

Schwarz,  60,  was  part  of  the  44th  Combat 
Engineer  Battalion  that  fought  one  of  the 
batucs  leading  up  to  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 
No  one  present  at  yesterdav's  ceremony 
seemed  to  know  exactly  why  the  award  pres- 
entation was  delayed  by  30  years.  Letters  to 
the  French  embassy  finally  got  the  award 
to  Cincinnati.  Schwarz,  a  lifetime  cmcln- 
natl  resident,  explained. 

The  award  originally  was  authorized  by 
the  French  government  at  the  time  of  the 
trattle  and  again  last  May,  but  Schwarz 
never  received  the  medsl  of  honor  and  cer- 
tificate until  yesterday  In  the  ceremony  held 
at  Hamilton  County  Common  Pleas  Court 
Schwarz.  of  7408  Miami  Avenue,  Madeira! 
Slid  his  battalion  knew  about  the  award 
"but  when  I  came  home  In  September  '45 
the  big  thing  then  was  Just  to  be  home." 

Common  Pleas  Judge  John  W  Keefe  pre- 
sented Schwarz  with  the  framed  certiacate 
which  read,  "During  the  violent  German  of- 
fensive of  the  Ardennes,  It  (his  battalion) 
attacked  and  occupied  the  key  poeltlon  of 
WUtz,  Luxembourg  .  .  .  despite  heavy  loeses 
and  repeated  enemy  attacks,  thus  turning 
aside  the  first  German  elements  from  the 
road  leading  to  their  objective  of  Bastogne  " 
Keefe,  commending  Schwarz,  said  "I've 
always  found  that  the  historical  development 
around  Bastogne  to  be  the  most  Interesting 
and  exciting  events  in  all  of  World  War  11  " 
After  pmnlng  the  croU  DeGuerre  Medal 
on  Schwarz,  Common  Pleas  Judge  Lyle  W, 
Castle  saluted  him.  He  said  of  the  presenta- 
tion. "Its  one  of  the  unique  privileges  that 
sometimes  come  to  men  who  have  shared 
In  the  travail  of  war  and  have  come  to  re- 
spect one  another  In  peacetime  endeavors." 
Schwarz.  with  a  tear  running  down  his 
cheek,  said.  'I  feel  honored,  and  now  I  can 
take  the  citation  back  to  the  rest  of  the 
battalion."  He  added  that  be  was  sorry  for 
the  "300  men  that  didn't  come  back,  and 
111  be  happy  to  accept  It  in  their  behalf" 
Later,  he  said.  "I'm  lucky  I'm  here." 

At  the  annual  battalion  reunion  on  Aug. 
9,  Schwarz  will  present  certificates  to  the 
men  who  foupht  with  him. 

Schwarz.  who  la  a  business  agent  for  local 
Union  an  Ironworkers,  served  lour  years 
m  the  D.S.  Army.  He  fought  in  Normandy, 
Northern  Prance,  Oermony,  Ardennes,  Rhlne- 
iand  and  Central  Europe.  He  was  wounded 
about  two  months  after  the  WUtz  occupa- 
tion while  crossing  the  Rhine  River,  he  said. 
His  wife,  Corrlne,  after  watching  her 
husband  receive  the  awards,  said,  "I'm  very 
proud  of  him:  of  cotirse  I  always  am." 


OPPOSITION  TO   EMERGENCY  PE- 
TROLEUM ALLOCATION  ACT 
Mr.  BROCK,  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Deer  before 


the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  Mr.  Deer  is  executive  vice 
president  of  Bonded  OU  Co.,  an  inde- 
pendent, private  brand  marketer,  and 
yesterday  he  testified  against  extension 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act. 

Mr.  Deer  came  to  Washington  to  tes- 
tify, and  said: 

To  correct  the  widely  held  impression  that 
all  independent  marketers,  be  they  major 
brand  or  private  brand,  favor  the  continua- 
tion of  existing  allocation  controls.  We  are 
opposed  to  the  further  continuation  of 
price  and  allocation  controls  and  there  are 
many  others  of  like  disposition  in  the 
coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  so  often  we  hear  testi- 
mony from  Individuals  or  interest  groups 
who  are  seeking  some  type  of  Govern- 
ment assistance,  either  through  tax  pref- 
erences, guaranteed  loans  or  some  other 
means.  It  Is  refreshing  to  read  the  testi- 
mony of  one  who  only  wants  the  Govern- 
ment to  leave  him  alone  and  to  stay  out 
of  his  business.  Mr.  Deer  does  not  want 
the  Government  to  protect  his  company. 
Rather,  he  says: 

Its  survival  should  be  based  only  on  Its 
ability  to  manage  its  own  Investment  and 
run  its  own  affairs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pay  special 
attention  to  Mr  Deer's  testlmonv  as  they 
consider  the  wisdom  of  extending  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Deer's  testimony  be  printed  In  the 
Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statemzitt  Bd-ore  the  Skkate  Interiob  atcd 

iNStTLAa      APPAIRg      COMMrrTEE      BT      R.     H. 

Deer 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Menibeis  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am  Randolph  H.  Deer,  Executive 
Vice  President  of  Bonded  Oil  Company, 
Springfield,  Ohio.  Our  company  has  been  In 
the  private  brand  marketing  of  gasoUne 
since  its  founding  by  my  father  in  1632. 
Bonded  Is  still  100%  family  owned  and  man- 
aged by  members  of  the  family.  The  growth 
of  the  company  has  been  slow  and  deliberate 
and  today  we  operate  208  service  stations  In 
the  four  states  ol  Ohio,  Indiana.  Kentucky, 
and  West  Virginia:  and  we  employ  approxi- 
mately 000  men  and  women.  We  have  always 
choeen  to  purchase  our  gasolines  on  long- 
term  supply  contracts  and  have  been  buying 
from  our  present  supplier,  Marathon  Oil 
Company  (defined  In  the  Allocation  Act  as 
refiner-reseller)  since  1959.  Bonded  Is  de- 
fined In  the  Act  as  a  wholesale-buyer.  We 
and  our  contract  suppliers  have  always 
abided  by  and  have  enjoyed  the  mutually 
negotiated  terms  and  conditions  of  our  con- 
tracts until  the  force  majeure  provision  of 
the  Allocation  Act  prevented  this.  We  elected 
to  purchase  on  supply  contracts  in  order  to 
guarantee  the  highest  consistent  quality  of 
products  for  our  customers  and  in  order 
to  have  the  security  of  adequate  supply  dur- 
ing the  steady  forty-two  year  growth  of  our 
company  even  though  we  knew  that  we 
could  have  purchased  product  at  a  lesser  cost 
on  a  spot  market  Ixisls,  at  most  times. 

Bonded  Oil  has  been  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional OU  Jobbers  Council  almost  since  Its 
Inception  and  the  president  of  our  company 
has  been  a  national  ofllcer  at  NOJC  and  Is 
still  active  In  national  NOJC  committee  af- 
fairs Bonded  Oil  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  Society  of  Independent  Gasoline  Market- 
ers of  America:  and  I  have  served  both  as 
president  of  SIGMA  and  chairman  of  Its  leg- 
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Islatlve  Committee.  We  are  stUI  members  and 
active  in  both  marketing  trade  assocUtlons 
however,  we  feel  that  as  a  company,  because 
of  the  Importance  of  this  singular  issue,  it  is 
now  necessary  to  express  our  own  corporate 
views  and  correct  the  widely  held  Impression 
that  oil  independent  marketers,  be  they 
major  brand  or  private  brand,  favor  the  con- 
tmuatlon  of  existing  allocation  controls  We 
are  opposed  to  the  further  continuation  of 
price  and  allocation  controls  and  there  are 
many  others  of  Uke  disposition  In  the  coun- 
try who  will  not  be  heard  from  today 

The  private  brand  marketers  have  grown 
and  prospered  since  the  early  1930'8  basically 
because  of  surplus  refinery  capacity  of  the 
major  Integrated  and  Independent  refiners 
This  method  of  selling  gasoline  developed 
into  a  segment  of  the  Industry  and  as  a 
method  of  distribution  of  gasoline  as  in- 
dependent  private  brand  marketing  com- 
panies bought  large  volumes  ot  discounted 
prices  and  then  sold  at  retail  to  the  con- 
sumer at  a  lesser  price  than  major  brand 
competition.  They  profited  only  because 
they  were  capable  of  "managing  theh-  mar- 
gins .  Because  of  their  lower  prices  thev 
built  cu.«tomer  growth  and  acceptance.  They 
succeeded  because  they  had  the  Initiative 
and  freedom  to  accomplish  their  goals  The? 
have  been  the  innovators  In  the  petroleum 
marketing  business  and,  as  late  as  1972-73 
reportedly  accounted  for  20-aS'S  of  all  gaso- 
line sold  In  the  United  States. 

The  private  brand  marketers  obtained 
gasoline  from  three  basic  sources  One  hls- 
torlcaUy  purchased  large  volumes  of  low 
cost  gasoline  on  the  spot  market.  Others  hls- 
torlcaUy  relied  on  long  term  contractual 
relations  with  major  oil  companies  or  in- 
dividual  refiners.  Some  relied  on  low  cost 
refined  product,  Imported  from  Canada 
Europe  and  the  Caribbean.  ^anaoa. 

The  Allocation  Act  of  November  27  1973 
was  enacted  m  part  because  of  an  extreme 
temporary  national  shortage  of  oil  and  Con- 
gress felt  allocation  was  necessary  In  order 
to  minimize  the  adverse  Impact  of  the  pe- 
troleum   shortage   during  the   time  ot   the 

"sfons'^rthel't"'  "^'""^  ■='"  "--•  P- 
shinpJSvidTfor"""'  """'  practicable,  (It, 
"(D)  preservation  of  an  economlcallv 
sound  and  competitive  petroleum  Industry- 
Including  the  priority  needs  to  restore  and 
foster  competition  in  the  producl.g.  rcfln- 
tag.  distribution,  marketing,  and  petrocheml- 
«l  sectors  of  such  Industry,  and  to  preserve 
the  competitive  viability  of  Independent  re- 
finers,   small    refiners,    non-branded    Inde- 

enfm^'ke^Ss':"'"-  ""  *™'"'"'  '""""""- 
"(H)  economic  efflclencv:  and 

mnilL??,?""'^'}"'"  °'  "onomlc  distortion, 
mnexlblllty.  and  unnecessary  Interference 
with  market  mechanisms." 

t^Jf^  °"  """"''  """  Chifess.  While 
trying  to   protect  the  American   consumer 

7^1  '.^  ^'■^'"^  "  P™'"»  'he  concept  of  the 
n^divldual  private  brand  marketer  £  a  class 
T^^^  a^l;  lli  °°*  neeessarUy  guaranteeing 
the  continued  existence  ot  each  Individual 

feSe"  nor""""'  "'^"'"  '«">°-""=^'y 
What  Is  the  situation  today  for  the  private 

»3  ,?,^'''"»'"'/'^  """"""  *"*■•  Allocation 
went  Into  effect  on  January  15.  19747 

(11  The  original  problem  which  gav«  rise 
rl^^L  P'^S"™— slioftages  of  crude  oil  and 
refined  products-has  now  largelv  dlsan. 
peared  Primarily  because  of  hlghir  prices 
'"•^  '«'"'=«'  "^'"a'""  and  because  of  the 
^^^l  °'  "if  *""  °"  ^bargo.  there  ar^ 
P^^uctT"  "'   """*    °"    ""    "°""1 

(3)  Significant  price  disparities  exist  in- 
the  market  place,  basically  due  to  the  twc- 
tlered  crude  pricing  system.  Because  of  the 
crude  buy-sBll  regulations  of  the  Act,  If  our 
supplier  does  elect  to  replace  his  domestically 
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sold  low  valued  crude   (required  by  regula- 
tion)  with  high  priced  foreign  crude  or  re- 
fined product,   then  his  and  therefore  our 
cost  goes  up.  If  our  supplier  chooses  not  to 
replace  Us  domestically  sold  low  cost  crude 
with  foreign  crude  or  refined  product,  then 
we  don't  have  as  much  product  to  sell.  Either 
way.  an  economic  crunch  extets  for  Bonded 
and  like  Independent  marketers.  Both  con- 
ditions existed  at  various  times  during  the 
first  six  months  of  this  programs'  operation 
(3)  We  question  whether  the  petroleum 
allocation  program  as  mandated  by  Congress 
and   drafted   by  the  Administration   Is   the 
best  solution  to  the  problems  of  the  Inde- 
pendents. This  program  has  placed  Unpos- 
slble  administrative  burdens  on  the  oil  in- 
dustry and,  particularly,  on  the  smaUer  com- 
panies which  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973  was  supposed  to  help. 
It  has  substituted  Inefficient  and  cumber, 
some  decision  making  by  federal  and  state 
bureaucracies  for  a  reasonably  well-worklng 
market  place.  It  has  Involved  government  In- 
trusion In  the  oil  Industry  far  beyond  that 
necessary  to  assure  the  basic  objective  of  the 
Act— to  preserve  the  historic  market  shares 
of  the  independent  segments  of  the  oU  in- 
dustry. May  I  give  an  example  which  demon- 
strates  the  confusion   crested   by  the  Act's 
definition  of  "Independent",  In  Ohio,  where 
Bonded  has  Its  principal  operation,  the  ma- 
jor branded  marketer  that  enjovs  25%  of  the 
retail  market  and  Is  the  UrgMt  retailer  Is 
defined   as   on   tndependeni-refiner   because 
■they  produce  less  than  30<^  of  the  crude  oil 
needed    for    their    refinery    thruput.    "even 
though    they    do    not    retail    as    a    private 
brander"  We  thought  they  should  he  classi- 
fied as  a  major. 

(4)  Our  right  to  operate  and  manage  our 
own  business  has  been  taken  from  us  and 
judgements  and  decisions  which  we  made  for 
forty-two  years  are  now  being  made  by  men 
new  to  the  petroleum  Industry,  without 
knowledge  of  the  Industry,  and  without 
ownership  or  employment  of  the  firms  they 
are  controlling.  We  must  notify  the  PEA  and 
receive  permission  to  close  a  station  We 
must  request  from  the  PEA  permission  to 
open  and  operate  a  new  station.  There  are 
Innumerable  forms,  and  reports,  and  re- 
quests for  permission  to  be  filed  with  the 
FEA  which  In  most  cases  have  been  handled 
w-ith  great  delay.  This  is  a  sad  reflection  to- 
day of  the  American  free  enterprise  svstem. 
Just  one  year  ago  we  had  the  freedom  to 
manage  our  own  business,  even  In  the  face  of 
the  shortages,  as  we  saw  fit.  Today  that  free- 
dom has  been  removed  and  at  these  hearings 
we  are  being  asked  to  continue  our  loss  of 
freeilom.  You  are  asking  us  to  agree  to  the 
continued  denial  of  our  right  to  manage  our 
own  affairs. 

15)  In  addition,  the  government  has  cre- 
ated arbitrary  state  by  state  controls  over 
distribution  of  products  which  did  not  exist 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law. 

(6)  Specifically,  we  understood  the  Allo- 
cation Act  was  supposed  to  help  the  private 
brand  marketer.  By  regulations,  it  took 
Bonded  from  a  17  million  gallon  month  m 
January,  1974  to  a  12  mUllon  gallon  month 
in  February  and  forced  us  to  curtail  the 
operation  of  our  stations  to  a  mere  eighteen 
hours  a  week.  This  caused  undue  hardship 
on  our  employees  as  well  as  on  our  cus- 
tomers. In  order  to  malnwin  an  organiza- 
tion we  had  to  guarantee  and  pay  our 
employee  a  fifty  hour  week.  Bv  contrast, 
before  the  shortage  we  had  operated  24 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 

„,iZ'  ^'',°  """■e"  '"•  ™PP"y  Of  petroleum 
products  is  much  better  todav,  we  as  a  com - 

l^SLT  ?,""  "f  *""  '^  adequately  respond 
UidlvlduaUy  and  return  to  a  normal  opera- 
tion because  of  the  specific  articles  ofthe 
regulauons.  Bondeds  abUlty  to  sell  products 
depends  on  how  we  are  defined  and  how  our 
supplier  is  defined- not  how  weU  we  op- 
erate. Is  there  any  ratson  to  believe  that 
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these  adverse  conditions  will  Improve  be- 
cause of  extension  of  this  Act?  We  still  wUl 
not  be  able  to  take  core  of  our  customers 
in  the  most  satisfactory  way  possible,  and 
we  cannot  provide  the  total  competitive 
Impact  on  pricing  In  the  market  place  that 
we  did  at  one  time.  We  believe  the  consumer 
Is  paying  a  higher  price  for  ga-wllne  because 
the  Act  has  triggered  a  de  facto  ellminaaon 
of  price  competition  The  allocation  program 
has  m  tact  guaranteed  a  profit  to  the  re- 
taller  no  matter  how  Inefficient  he  may  be 
It  has  eumlnoted  competition  and  llmit«d 
the  entrance  ot  others  Into  the  petroleum 
business.  We  don't  believe  this  is  what  Con- 
gress intended. 

Bonded  Oil  Company  Is  opposed  to  an 
extension  or  the  Allocation  Program.  Whv 
should  our  Industry  be  further  regulated 
when  supply  adequacy  has  returned  to  the 
market  place?  Bonded  Oil  Company  Is  op- 
posed to  the  continuation  of  an  PEA  bu- 
reaucracy, not  only  because  of  its  direct  tax- 
payer cost,  but  also  because  we  fear  It  could 
easily  extend  Its  controls  over  the  entire 
petroleum  business  in  effect  converting  oil 
companies  Into  utiuties.  Incidentally  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Office  ol  Management  and 
Budget  has  had  a  request  of  between  3.100 
and  4.000  employees  for  the  PEA.  Why  should 
the  American  consumer,  because  of  regula- 
tions passed  during  a  period  of  short  supply 
now  be  faced  with  higher  prices,  lack  of  com. 
petition  and  lack  of  convenient  hours  be- 
cause of  the  continuation  of  these  regula- 
tlons'  Why  should  the  American  consumer 
guarantee  profits  to  all  levels  ot  marketers 
because  their  Inefficiencies  and  operatlorai 
Y^.^l°1?"^^^^  government  regulations? 
(We  believe  Bonded  on  Company  and  all 
others  who  choose  to  market  gasoline  should 
nave  the  right  to  manage  their  own  business 
OS  a  free  enterprise.) 

We  do  recognize  that  m  the  case  of  na- 
tional emergency  some  form  of  standby  au- 
thority for  the  allocation  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts is  needed  Rather  than  again  develop 
nUes  during  an  emotionally  tense  sltuofon 
as  w-as  done  during  the  Allocation  Act  of 
II  :^  J  j"'"^™  ">at  stich  standby  rules 
could  be  developed  by  the  rEA  during  the 
c'!SL";'"'J:^',":f  phase-out  period  from  Ce 
current  regulations.  These  standby  rules 
should  consider  various  geographical  prob- 

tlT,^l  T"?"'  ""u  °"'  """"^  a""  enaran- 
tee  the  market  share  of  different  classes  of 
suDpllcr  and  marketers  in  our  country  We 
believe  that  all  major  refiners  should  par' 
tlclpate  In  supplying  marl-et  shares  durlnz 
shortages  and  not  just  the  few  who  havl 
been  doing  their  Job  ot  promoting  a  com! 
petltlve  market  place  by  supplying  the  prt- 
vate  brand  marketers.  w  j  us  uie  pn- 

m  conclusion.  It  is  obvious  to  Bonded'a 
management  and  employees  that  m  the 
short   term   decontrol,    which   we   advocate 

^""i?,""',^'"^  °"  P"=»«  a"1  retu^on 
investment  because  It  would  return  It  to  a 
competitive  market  place.  In  the  long  term 
we  feel  that  the  Bonded  Oil  Companv  ihoSS 
have  no  more  right  to  survival  than  any 
other  business  Its  survival  should  be  based 
only  on  Its  ability  to  manage  Its  own  10^ 
ment  and  run  Its  own  affairs  and  not  because 
ILV^lf  ^  "  protected  by  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government 
Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  appear  be- 

<S,7/r.^  '°"7  '°*  "P"«  *'  opiSlons  of 
the  company  I  represent 


ctrrriNG  the  government 

PAPERWORK    BURDEN 


Mr  McXNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
W'omed  about  recent  rumors  that  the 
admmlstratlon  Is  coaslderUig  reversing 
the  favorable  position  it  took  on  my  bill, 
S,  2445,  to  cut  the  onerous  paperwork 
which  our  NaUcn's  small  businessmen 
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face,  after  it  passed  the  Senate  July  16 
as  a  Finance  Committee  amendment  to 
H-R.  6642.  This  shift  in  position  !.•;  very 
discouraging  to  millions  of  small  busi- 
ness men  across  the  United  States  and  I 
must  caution  the  administration  not  to 
change  its  position  without  carefully 
considering  its  impact  on  this  important 
sector  of  our  economy. 

The  bill,  now  in  conference,  is  Intended 
to  reduce,  by  a  .small  fraction,  the  stag- 
gering burden  placed  on  small  business 
by  Federal  paperwork  requirements.  It 
would  eliminate  the  most  onerous  of  all 
Federal  forms— IRS  form  941 — by  chang- 
ing the  present  quarterly  system  of  so- 
cial security  reports  to  an  annual  system 
based  on  existmg  IRS  form  W-2.  Its  en- 
actment would  save  small  business  an 
estimated  S235  million  in  accounting  and 
clerical  costs  alone. 

In  addition,  its  enactment  would  mean 
a  significantly  reduced  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  processing  these 
forms.  It  would  eliminate  approximately 
175  million  quarterly  wage  reports  a  year, 
resulting  in  significant  savings  for  both 
IRS  and  the  Social  Secuity  Administra- 
tion. 

The  legislation  has  had  strong  support. 
Former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
George  P.  Shultz,  endorsed  it  as  a  "real 
opportunity  for  reducing  paperwork," 
and  the  report  of  the  Presidents  Council 
on  Management  Improvement  stressed 
that  "the  objections  raised  in  the  past 
are  no  longer  of  sufficient  weight  to  con- 
tinue the  now  obsolescent  system. '  of 
quarterly  social  security  reporting.  The 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  the  largest  small  business  or- 
g;inization  in  the  United  States,  has  fa- 
vored the  elimination  of  this  form  since 
65  percent  of  its  memljer  firms  singled 
it  out  as  the  most  burdensome  of  all 
Federal  forms.  This  conclusion  was  sup- 
ported by  a  separate  study  conducted 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration  m 
which  8  out  of  10  small  businessmen 
favored  using  the  annual  W-2  form  In- 
stead of  form  941. 

The  bill  has  also  received  a  great  deal 
of  support  from  our  colleagues  in  the 
House.  It  was  introduced  as  H.R.  14311 
by  Representative  Ullhas  of  Oregon  and 
Representative  Yairoh  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  has  attracted  94  cosponsors,  includ- 
ing Representative  Schheebeu  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  several  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  paperwork 
burden  of  which  form  941  represents  a 
significant  part,  has  been  described  as 
reaching  crisis  proportions.  Many  small 
businessmen  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  expertise  to  handle  the  large  num- 
ber of  forms  thrust  on  them  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Many  cannot  afford  to 
hire  part-time  or  full-time  profession- 
al help  to  haclt  their  way  through  the 
jungle  of  redtape.  For  some,  the  required 
paperwork  is  the  "last  straw"  for  a  small 
businessman  struggling  to  survive  against 
big  business  on  one  band  and  big  govern- 
ment on  the  other. 

For  the  past  2  years,  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Regulation  on  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness has  been  conducting  an  extensive 
inquiry  and  public  hearings  into  the  na- 


ture and  extent  of  the  Federal  redtape 
and  paperwork  burden  and  its  effect  on 
the  economic  viability  of  small  businesses 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  testimony 
received  from  these  hearings  indicates 
that  Federal  paperwork  is  costing  the 
S'a  million  small  businessmen  of  this 
Nation  between  $18  to  $50  billion  per 
year. 

It  is  time  to  end  this  senseless  waste. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  the  long- 
needed  &rst  step  toward  reducing  this 
burden.  It  Is  not  the  total  answer,  but  our 
action  would  be  a  clear  and  unmistakable 
message  to  the  small  business  community 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  let  them  face 
this  problem  alone. 

A  change  in  the  administration's  posi- 
tion at  this  late  date  would  endanger 
the  chances  of  enactment  in  this  Con- 
gress. For  the  administration  to  hold  out 
the  prospect  of  relief  and  then  dash 
those  hopes  by  a  sudden  change  in  posi- 
tion would,  in  effect,  be  a  cruel  hoax  on 
the  small  business  community.  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  will  play  no  part  In 
this  deception,  and  I  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  pause  and  review  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  decision. 


TROUBLE  AND  TYRANNY  IN 
SOUTH  KOREA 

Mr.  CHURCH-  Mr.  President,  on  July 
29.  I  introduced  an  amendment  cutting 
oS  all  American  military  assistance  to 
South  Korea.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this  action,  but  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  tyrannical  behavior  by  the 
Seoul  regime  against  its  own  citizens.  VS. 
military  aid  imderplns  such  repressive 
rule. 

Three  leading  national  newspapers  i^n 
recent  editorials  pointing  out  the  current 
trouble  and  tyranny  in  South  Korea.  I 
agree  with  the  rhetorical  conclusion  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 

Just  how  solid  and  reliable  is  an  American 
alltjince  with  a  South  Kore&n  regime  wliose 
represRlon,  even  If  it  does  not  ultimately 
B[>eak  a  revolution,  creates  wider  dlsaHeotlon 
among  Its  people  Including  elemenu  of  the 
population  that  are  probably  most  oriented 
toward  America  and  the  West? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  editorials  from  the  Baltimore 
Sim.  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torlal5  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom   the   Baltimore   Sun.   July  28,    1974] 
Aid  to  Kobean  TraANNY 

The  United  States  government  is  commit- 
ted under  a  1970  agreement  to  Increase  its 
already  considerable  mUltar>'  aid  to  South 
Korea  to  compensate  for  an  American  divi- 
sion which  was  withdrawn.  But  the  1973 
Foreign  aid  law  declares  it  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  no  aid  be  given  a  regime  that 
keeps  political  prisoners.  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  has  testified  grimly  to  a  Senate  sub- 
committee that  the  American  national  Inter- 
est in  South  Korea'i  defenses  overrides  dis- 
approval of  Its  government.  Furlhermare.  he 
said,  the  Japanese  government  feels  the 
same  way.  Thu  does  not  end  the  Issue,  how- 
over.  On  Tuesday,  two  .  ouse  subcommltteea 
will  open  hearings  on  an  amendment  to  the 
next  annual  foreign  aid  bill  that  would 
decisively  cut  off  aid  to  a  coimtry  holding 


political  prisoners.  They  will  focus  on  South 
Korea. 

There  is  an  immense  Investment  of  Ameri- 
can dead  and  American  treasure  In  the  inde- 
pendence of  South  Korea  from  North  Korea. 
It  is  ongoing,  with  substantial  American 
military  presence  and  a  lolnt  "United  Na- 
tions commxuid"  under  an  American  general. 
South  Korea  has  never  been  persuasively 
democratic.  The  authoritarian  rule  of  Presi- 
dent Park  Chung  Hee,  since  be  overthrew  an 
attempted  democracy  In  1961.  has  not  un- 
duly disturbed  the  consciences  of  successive 
American  administrations. 

But  since  be  utuized  marual  law  two 
years  ago  to  Impose  a  new  constitution  ef- 
fectively making  him  lifetime  dictator, 
President  Park's  authoritarianism  has  turned 
Into  paranoid  tjTanny  that  has  reached  Into 
every  peasant  village  and.  In  a  decree  this 
April,  declared  death  for  those  who  disagree, 
it  Is  not  enough  for  him  to  forbid  rural  folk 
from  collecting  leaves  for  fuel  as  they  always 
have.  Not  enough  to  kidnap  from  Japan  the 
man  who  ran  him  a  close  race  for  the  presi- 
dency m  the  1971  election,  as  he  did  last 
year.  Park  has  used  the  excuse  of  quite  nunor 
student  demonstrations  to  seize  and  secretly 
condemn  scores  of  political  prisoners.  The 
dragnet  has  so  far  taken  In  a  leading  sauric 
poet,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  an  authority 
on  American  history,  and  an  aged  president 
who  once  legitimized  Park's  rule,  not  to  men- 
tion two  Japanese  citizens.  With  hU  vast 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  no  one  is  safe, 
no  whisper  Is  discreet.  How  far  this  la  going 
Is  impossible  to  fathom.  The  phenomenon 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  Tacltus's  de- 
scriptions of  once-decent  Roman  administra- 
tors going  murderou.sly  mad  as  emperors. 

Park  does  this  In  the  name  of  antl-com- 
muolsm,  raLslng  the  questions  of  what  he  is 
antl-Conununlst  tor.  and  what  Uberty  denied 
in  Communist  North  Korea  will  he  maintain 
in  South  Korea.  A  flat  ban  on  aid  to  any 
country  holding  political  prisoners  would 
raise  many  problems  of  definition  and  Judg- 
ment. Aid  can  never  be  an  effective  device 
to  blackmail  or  bribe  nations  hi  to  democracy. 
But  If  the  administration  Is  to  retain  the 
discretion  it  should  have,  it  must  begin 
to  use  It. 

[From  the  PhUadelphla  Bulletin,  July  aS, 
19741 

TYRANNT   IN    SODTH   KORCA 

A  good  deal  of  American  blood  and  treas- 
ure have  been  expended  in  South  Korea. 
U.S.  aid  Is  Btm  runnmg  at  the  rate  of  sev- 
eral hundred  million  a  year.  Some  38,000 
American  troops.  Including  the  Second  In- 
fantry  Division,    are   still    stationed    there. 

Repression  has  grown  In  South  Korea  as 
President  Park  Chung  Hee  continues  to 
crack  down  on  any  and  all  domestic  opposi- 
tion, students.  Intellectuals  and  opposition 
politicians  are  tried  In  closed  courts-martial. 
Death  sentences  and  long  prison  terms  are 
Imposed.  A  prominent  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
has  been  among  the  many  Korean  Christians 
swept  up  in  President  Park's  net. 

Some  Americans,  Including  Edwin  O. 
Relschauer,  former  US.  ambassador  to  Japan, 
and  John  K.  Falrbank.  who  Is  chairman  of 
the  Council  ol  East  Asian  Studies  at  Harvard, 
believe  that  the  United  States  should  dis- 
tance Itself  promptly  from  oppressive  acts 
against  the  people  of  Korea;  that  It  should 
protest  and  limit  Its  aid.  The  South  Korean 
situation  will  figure  in  hearings  shortly  to 
be  helped  by  two  House  Foreign  Affairs  sub- 
committees. 

The  Nixon  Administration's  position  is 
that  while  It  doesn't  approve  of  the  South 
Korean  government's  oppressive  policies, 
.American  aid  should  continue  for  Asian  se- 
ciu-lty  Interests  that  affect  our  national  In- 
terest. For  one  thing.  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  told  a  Senate  appropriations  sub- 
committee. South  Korea's  strategic  position 
is  very  crucial  to  Japan. 
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lis  an  old  dUemnia  when  this  democracy 
nnds  Itself  allied  to  tyrannies.  There  Is  also 
the  question  how  useful  or  In  the  national 
Interest  It  Is  for  one  government  to  "med- 
dle" directly  In  the  Internal  policies  of  an- 
other. U.S.  Influence  In  South  Korea  ta& 
been  reduced  along  with  the  reduction  of  di- 
rect n^.  involvement  in  Asia. 

But  quite  apart  from  any  moral  (or  merely 
stntlmental)  concern  Americans  might  have 
about  the  fate  of  a  people  and  a  nation  with 
whom  they  have  bad  strong  ties,  there  Is  one 
point  that  the  more  hard-headed  pragmatic 
policy  makers  might  consider. 

Just  bow  solid  and  reliable  is  an  American 
alliance  with  a  South  Korean  regime  whose 
repression,  even  If  It  does  not  ultimately 
spark  a  revolution,  creates  wider  disaffection 
among  its  people  Including  elements  of  the 
population  that  are  probably  most  oriented 
toward  America  aiid  the  West? 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  27,  1974] 
Tboublb  iw  Soitth  Korea 
Late  In  1972.  President  Park  of  South 
Korea  conducted  a  vlrtti&l  coup  against  bis 
own  government.  Installing  martial  law  and 
setting  himself  on  a  course  of  arbitrary  one- 
man  rule  which  has  steadily  intensified  since. 
"We  can  no  longer  sit  idle  while  wasting 
our  precious  national  power  In  Imitating  the 
systems  of  others."  Mr.  Park  said  to  those 
who  had  hoped  that  American- Introduced 
democracy  would  put  down  roots  In  Korea. 
But  what  apologists  call  the  "Korean  style 
of  democracy"  has  now  become  so  repressive 
as  to  raise  the  question  of  whether  dictator- 
ship flourishes  more  on  the  north  of  the  38tb 
parallel,  the  dividing  line  with  Conununlat 
North  Korea,  or  on  the  south- 
Hundreds  If  not  thousands  of  political  op- 
ponents have  been  arrested.  Including  stu- 
dents (students  toppled  the  Syngman  Rbee 
dictatorship  in  1060.  every  Korean  recalls). 
Christians.  Intellectuals  and  every  manner  of 
political  rival  real  and  Imagined.  Upwards 
of  a  dozen  political  foes  have  Just  been  sen- 
tenced to  death  In  a  trial  In  which  few  ob- 
servers could  perceive  evidence  of  due  proc- 
ess. Among  them  Is  the  country's  leading 
poet,  Klra  Chi  Ha.  previously  arrested  and 
beaten  for  a  poem.  The  man  Mr.  Park  de- 
feated at  the  polls  in  1971.  Kim  Dae  Jung, 
who  was  kidnaped  from  Japan  and  brought 
home  last  year,  faces  trial  now  for  alleged 
campaign  violations  dating  back  to  1967. 
One  can  now  be  sentenced  to  15  years'  im- 
prisonment In  South  Korea  for  petitioning 
peacefully  for  changes  In  the  martial  law 
constitution  under  which  Mr.  Park  rules. 

Unsurprtelngly.  President  Park  regularly 
Invokes  the  cause  of  national  security,  claim- 
ing that  dangers  emanating  from  North 
Korea  Justify  his  measures  at  home.  And  it 
!s  so  that  North-South  Korean  relations 
remain  tense.  Their  Incipient  political  dia- 
logue, begun  two  years  ago.  Is  frozen.  Mili- 
tary Incidents  continue.  North  Korea,  few 
doubt,  is  Itielf  a  rogue  regime.  But  there  Is 
nonetheless  a  hint  thai  Seoul  may  be  manip- 
ulating the  foreign  security  threat  to  help 
create  the  proper  rationale  for  domestic  re- 
pression. North  Korea  had  no  cause  to  sink 
a  South  Korean  patrol  boat  In  international 
waters  In  a  well  publicized  Incident  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Yet  the  boat  was  sailing  a  few 
miles  further  north,  and  a  bit  closer  to  North 
Korea's  territorial  waters,  than  such  boats 
normally  go. 

Whether  President  Park  is  stifling  opposi- 
slon  faster  than  he  Is  creating  It  la  the  cen- 
tral question  of  Korean  politics  today.  It 
is  a  question  which  must  trouble  Americans 
as  well  as  Koreans.  For  the  fact  Is  that  the 
United  States  Is  the  principal  foreign  pa- 
tron of  South  Korea.  Some  40.000  Ameri- 
can troops  remain  there  from  the  Korean 
War.  American  aid  is  extensive— In  the  $200- 
8300  million  range.  The  familiar  dilemma  for 
Americans  Is.  of  course,  that  not  only  does 
American  support  keep  South  Korea  inde- 


pendent, but  American  support  allows  Presi- 
dent Part  to  keep  fastening  his  dictatorship 
on  the  land.  The  administration's  answer  Is 
simply  unacceptable.  Asked  in  Congress  on 
Wednesday  about  the  Korean  excesses.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger  said  that  "where  we 
believe  the  national  interest  Is  at  stake,  we 
proceed  even  when  we  don't  approve." 

Is  there  no  possibility  for  a  break  in  tbis 
Intolerable  situation?  The  continuing  Amer- 
ican presence  In  South  Korea  has  been  Justi- 
fied In  recent  years  as  a  source  of  confidence 
for  Seoul  while  Seoul  worked  out  a  new  po- 
litical relationship  with  the  North.  But  that 
relationship  Is  not  moving  ahead.  Military 
and  food  aid  has  been  offered  on  the  basis 
that  the  South  Korean  economy  needed  It. 
But  the  South  Korean  economy  Is  doing  well 
otherwise,  all  things  considered.  Seoul  in- 
sists that  the  American  troops  remain  vital 
but  its  nationalism  pushes  It  tacitly  to  as- 
sert that  it  does  not  need  an  American 
crutcb  for  all  time.  We  continue  to  believe 
that  the  essential  elements  of  the  American 
presence  in  South  Korea  should  be  altered 
only  by  a  process  that  takes  Into  account 
the  need  to  provide  for  stability  In  East 
Asia  as  a  whole.  But  a  large  and  growlne 
cause  of  Instability  m  East  Asia  now  Is  the 
police  rule  of  the  Park  regime. 


SENATOR  TUNNEY  ADDRESSES 
NATIONAL  RESOURCES  ISSUE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  excellent  article  in  the 
August  1,  1974.  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  by  Senator  TtmNEY,  regarding  the 
crucial  issue  of  material  shortages  poten- 
tially facing  the  United  States.  As  one 
who  shares  Senator  Tttnkey's  concern 
and  who  has  worked  closely  with  him  on 
these  l.s.sues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
for  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  .the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  RESotmcGS  Gap 
(By  JohnTunney) 

By  the  year  2000.  twice  today's  popula- 
tion— more  than  7  billion  persons — may  be 
scrambling  for  their  dally  bread  on  this  earth, 
and  our  children  may  be  raising  theirs  m  a 
bleak  world  of  famine,  authoritarianism  and 
war. 

Thoughtfully  and  decisively,  we  must  begin 
planning  now  not  only  to  stretch  and  pre- 
serve remaining  resoiu*ces  but  to  encourage 
the  wonders  of  technology  so  that  future 
multitudes  can  live  decently  and  In  harmony. 

Otherwise,  for  most  persons  a  mere  two 
dozen  years  from  now,  diets  will  be  meager, 
but  their  arsenals  may  be  strong,  with  some 
of  the  poorest  nations  nttclearly  equipped  for 
Armageddon.  And  for  wealthier  nations,  their 
survival  from  shortages  and  cataclysm  may 
be  the  iron  regime  of  totalitarianism. 

In  hearings  I  chaired  for  the  Subcommittee 
on  Science  and  Technology,  expert  after  ex- 
pert warned  that  present  trends  will  confront 
this  nation  with  disastrous  materials  crisis. 
The  hearings  also  revealed  that  our  current 
institutional  structure  for  monitoring  short- 
ages Is  woefully  inadequate  to  alert  us  to 
impending  dangers,  or  to  head  them  off. 
Within  the  foreseeable  future,  a  series  of 
sudden,  unexpected  and  economlcaUy  crip- 
pling shortages  could  generate  nearly  Irresis- 
tible pressures  for  rationing  and  controls  to 
dole  out  what  resources  we  have,  and  for 
military  measures  to  withhold  them  from  the 
clamoring  demands  of  others. 

If  we  Ignore  this  threat,  we  Invite  Ita  real- 
ity. So  I  was  particularly  concerned  by  a 
July  I6th  article  In  The  Post,  in  which  Ber- 


nard Nosslter  sought  to  debunk  predictions 
of  an  early  exhaustion  of  critical  minerals 
and  material  resources.  Mr.  Nosslter  calls  the 
purveyors  of  such  views  "ecolyptlcs,"  "eoo- 
doomsters,"  or  Just  "doomsters,"  and  dis- 
misses their  forecasts  by  quoting  Wilfred 
Beckerman.  an  English  economist,  to  tlie 
effect  that  "resources  are  not  reolly  finite 
In  any  meaningful  sense."  In  fact,  Becker- 
man  apparently  believes  that  "used  up  re- 
sources are  not  Ukely  to  trouble  anyone  for 
100  mllUon  years  or  so.  If  then." 

But  this  "debunltlng"  succeeds  only  by 
underestimating  the  difficulties  of  an  ex- 
ponential growth  in  world  population.  To 
sustain  that  growth.  whUe  attaining  even 
basic  levels  of  human  existence,  will  require 
unprecedented  capital  outlays  and  count- 
less and  still  uncharted,  technological  break- 
throughs. For  example.  It  is  estimated  that 
oU  shale  deposits  in  Colorado.  Wyoming,  and 
Utah  contain  1,800  billion  barrels  of  oil- 
more  than  four  times  the  crude  oil  discovered 
to  date  in  this  country.  However,  according 
to  a  study  by^he  National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering, there  Is  serious  doubi  whether  the 
huge  quantities  of  water  needed  to  mine  the 
shale  can  ever  be  made  available.  Further- 
more, the  control  of  inevitable  and  wide- 
spread pollution  In  the  wake  of  developing 
secondary  and  tertiary  sources  of  energy  and 
materials  Is  by  no  means  within  reach,  and 
in  many  cases  beyond  otjr  present  concep- 
tions. 

And  If  all  of  these  obrtacles  can  be  over- 
come, the  nation  may  still  stumble  into 
disaster.  For  example,  the  Department  of 
Interior  has  predicted  that  by  the  year  2000. 
the  United  States  could  experience  an  an- 
nual $100  billion  gap  between  the  value  of 
primary  minfjral  requirements  and  primary 
mineral  supplies.  This  gap  would  at  least 
strain  and  probably  shatter  our  balance  of 
trade. 

Even  willingness  to  pay  a  high  price  I^r 
foreign  material  resources  does  not  assure 
their  avaUabUlty.  As  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
amply  demonstrated.  In  a  world  where  vital 
material  resoiuxes  are  controlled  by  a  limited 
number  of  countries,  there  Is  na  such  thing 
as  certainty  of  supply.  Too  often,  the  ma- 
•lerials  we  need  may  be  sold  for  political  con- 
cesaious  rather  than  hard  cash. 

Presently,  the  United  States  is  dependent 
on  imports  for  the  majdr  part  ol  sue  of  the 
so-called  13  basic  raw  materials  esseutLtl  for 
a  high  level  of  Industrialization — chro- 
mium, nickel,  rubber,  aluminum,  tin  and 
zinc.  By  1986.  the  country  will  depend  on  im- 
ports for  more  than  half  our  supply  of  iron. 
lead  and  tungsten.  By  the  year  2000.  impi^rts 
will  supply  more  than  half  of  our  copper,  po- 
tassium and  sulphur.  At  what  point  will  we 
face  a  choloe  between  the  Independence  cf 
our  policy  and  the  prosperity  of  our  economy  * 

Some  experts  answer  that  embargo  or 
drastic  price  Increases  tlirough  th*  actions  nf 
a  cartel  will  inspire  a  search  for  alternate 
supplies.  subFtitute  sources  or  new  technol- 
ogies. Althouah  this  view  is  undouiitedly  cor- 
rect. It  Ignores  the  fact  that  the  time-lag 
between  a  decision  to  develop  and  the  fact  of 
development  could  be  long  ir.deed.  Industries 
cannot  consume  promises  or  prospects;  dur- 
ing a  time-lag,  they  would  be  caught  short 
and  the  economy  could  be  plunged  Into  re- 
cession. To  treat  potential  material  saortages 
a.s  merely  short-term  aberrations  ignores  the 
devastating  effect  of  interim  shortages  on 
economic  growth. 

Along  these  same  lines,  Nosslter,  In  discuss- 
ing ilie  oil  embargo,  concludes:  "The  crisis, 
of  course.  Is  one  of  price,  not  exhaustion." 
But  fcr  the  man  in  the  street  who  is  hard  put 
to  buy  gas.  food,  cr  other  vital  commodities 
because  the  price  is  too  high,  there  Is  little 
comfort  In  knowing  that  the  supply  is  high 
too. 

We  should  not  be  "doomsters."  wringing 
our  hands  over  an  inevitable  materials  crisis. 
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Bui  we  must  be  realists,  detemuned  to  do 
what  can  be  done  to  prevent  a  catastrophe. 
Billions  of  dollars  and  millions  of  tons 
of  valuable  materials  can  be  saved  each  year 
without  any  adverse  effect  on  the  quality  of 
life  In  America.  We  must  accelerate  re-search 
and  development  efforts  to  use  existing  ma- 
terials more  efficiently  In  products  and  sys- 
tems, and  to  prepare  substitute  materials. 
In  addition,  the  recycling  of  solid  waste, 
the  development  of  energy-efficient,  non- 
polluting  automobile  engines,  the  mitigation 
of  metal  corrosion,  and  changes  in  energy 
pricing  structures — all  Issues  presently  be- 
fore the  Congress,  and  all  with  a  potential 
for  vast  mineral  and  material  savings — can 
go  far  to  meeting  our  needs  now  and  in  the 
future.  It  was  a  hopeful  sign  of  concern  and 
a  step  toward  meaningful  commitment  when 
the  Senate  recently  passed  legislation  man- 
dating a  systematic  analysis  of  our  materials 
posture.  But  we  will  not  anisn  the  Job  if  we 
lull  ourselves  into  a  false  sense  of  sectirlty,  if 
we  pretend  tliat  half  measure  will  solve  the 
whole  problem,  if  we  say  that  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  materials  lie  readllT  at  hand  to 
resolve  any  crisis.  If  we  deceive  ourselves,  we 
wui  de'tlete  oar  society  and  deprive  our 
chUdren.  If  we  face  the  facts,  we  can  sus- 
tain our  economy  and  fuiail  our  obligations 
to  most  of  a  world  which  may  be  worse  off 
than  we  are. 


THE  DEATH  OF  WAYNE  MORSE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Oregon,  the  West,  and  the  Na- 
tion have  lost  a  man  of  stature  and  In- 
fluence in  the  death  of  former  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Wayne  Lyman  Morse. 

The  distinguished  former  Senator  had 
served  in  the  Senate  from  1944  to  1968. 
for  a  tenure  of  34  years.  During  this 
tenure,  Mr.  Morse  earned  a  reputation 
for  being  an  unusually  hard-working 
Senator.  He  thought  of  himself  as  a 
champion  of  the  common  people,  and 
regarded  himself  as  a  man  who  refused 
to  compromise  his  principles  or  mute  his 
voice.  As  evidence  of  this  last  trait.  In 
1953  he  talked  for  22  hours  and  26  min- 
utes against  an  offshore  bill  that  gave 
title  to  coastal  States. 

Mr  Morse  was  resTjected  as  a  gifted 
lawmaker  and  tvas  accounted  knowledge- 
able In  labor  and  education  matters.  In 
conservation,  and  in  the  farm  problem. 
Both  those  who  agreed  and  disagreed 
with  him  will  acknowledge  that  Wayne 
Morse  did  not  shirk  his  respon.'sibillty  to 
make  a  decision.  We  must  leave  it  to  his- 
tory to  judge  the  decisions  he  made. 

Mr.  Pre.'-idetit.  I  wish  to  extend  my 
sympathy  to  his  gracious  and  charming 
wife.  Mildred,  in  whose  companionship 
he  had  a  strong  partner  to  stand  with 
him  In  stress  as  weU  as  in  victory.  Also 
to  his  three  daughters  goes  my  heartfelt 
.sympathy,  and  to  his  two  brothers  and 
his  sisters.  Their  loss  Is  great,  but  the  loss 
of  OUT  Nation  Is  equally  heavy. 


ADMINISTRATION  MISMANAGE- 

MENT   COSTLY    TO    ALL    AMERI- 
CANS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  15.  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing 
the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Counties. 


In  that  speech.  I  observed  that  the 
greatest  current  threat  to  a  positive, 
supportive  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  State  and  lo- 
cal government  is  the  apparent  Inability 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  effectively 
manage  the  economy. 

I  also  offered  a  series  of  proposals  to 
promote  the  stable  growth  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

These  included;  a  new  emphasis  on 
productivity:  a  balanced  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy:  a  planned  allocation  of 
credit;  long-range  economic  planning: 
a  balanced  national  growth  and  devel- 
opment policy;  a  National  Domestic  De- 
velopment Bank:  and  the  full  funding 
of  our  rural  development  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  to  the  National 
Awociatlon  of  Counties  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment u-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rtmabks  pt  Senator  Ht7BetiT  H. 
Humphrey 
It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  with  you  todav  as 
you  begin  your  annual  conference.  As  many 
of  you  know.  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  and.  to  fact. 
have  addressed  your  convention  many  times 
In  the  past. 

This  morning  I  would  like  to  discuss  some 
of  the  goals  we  share  for  America  and.  more 
specifically,  how  to  cope  with  the  current 
economic  crisis  that  so  seriously  uiider- 
imnes  our  ability  to  achieve  them. 

As  I  see  it,  the  greatest  current  threat  to 
a  positive,  supportive  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States. 
counties,  cities  and  towns  of  America  is  the 
apparent  InabUity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  effectively  manage  the  economy. 

The  most  urgent  problem  facing  our 
county  officials,  and  public  officials  at  every 
level  of  government,  today  Is  how  to  cope 
with  a  raging  inflation  that  has  pushed 
prices  up  IO.T--  in  the  past  year  alor.e  and 
about  \9%  in  the  past  2  years. 

Uncontrolled  inflation  Is  devastating  to 
our  people.  It  shakes  the  foundations  of  our 
Institutions.  It  makes  public  decision  mak- 
ing virtually  Impossible.  And.  as  you  in  the 
counties  who  must  administer  our  basic 
health  programs,  run  our  nation's  welfare 
system,  and  manage  our  system  of  criminal 
Justice  and  correctional  institutions,  realize 
more  than  anyone  else,  inflation  makes  plan- 
ning for  the  future  of  these  essential  ac- 
tivities an  almost  impossible  task. 

Tes.  Inflation  Is  and  must  be  an  overrid- 
ing concern  to  all  of  us.  It  affects  the  life 
of  every  person  in  our  country  and  everv 
sector  of  our  economy. 

However,  we  must  also  recognize  that  In- 
flation today  is  an  international  problem— 
an  international  plague — shortages  of  com- 
modities, rising  populauon.  crop  faUures— 
we  are  more  entwined  In  its  world-wide 
causes  and  effects  than  moat  nations. 

As  the  largest  single  producer  of  consumer 
and  capital  goods;  as  the  nation  with  the 
largest  Gross  National  Product;  and  as  the 
financial  center  of  the  world:  what  happens 
In  the  United  States  affects  the  entire  world 
economy  very  directly.  The  UB.  Is  at  the 
center  of  the  International  economic  system. 
At  the  same  time,  the  tremendous  appetite 
of  our  economy  and  demand  for  the  goods  we 
produce  Is  greatly  affected  by  what  happens 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

You  only  need  to  remember  the  impact  at 
the  cash  registers  In  our  super-markets  as 


U-B.  grain  exports  exploded,  or  the  stirge  In 
prices  at  tiie  gas  pumps  when  the  Arabs 
Bbut-ofr  exports  of  petroleum  to  us.  These 
are  but  the  most  obvloiis  examples. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  our  na- 
tion's failure  to  anticipate  the  present  eco- 
nomic crisis  in  America  was  this  Adminis- 
tration's failure  to  pay  adeqtute  attention  to 
theee  and  other  basic  economic  changes  oc- 
curring throughout  the  world. 

This  faUure  has  cost  the  American  people 
a  heavy  and  burdensome  price. 

First,  we  have  not  had  strong  and  con- 
sistent economic  leadership  from  the  Admin- 
istration. In  fact,  we  have  not  had  an  eco- 
nomic policy  at  all.  Bather,  we  have  bad  an 
erratic  series  of  freezes  and  phases.  It  has 
been  stop  and  go.  on  and  off,  up  and  down^ 
freeze  and  thaw — more  like  a  yo-yo. 

We  have  had  an  avalanche  of  "Ad  Hoc" 
economic  decisions.  We  have  had  a  con- 
stantly revolving  door  to  the  offices  of  na- 
tional economic  leadership.  But  this  baffling 
series  of  new  faces  and  pronouncements  has 
not  resulted  in  a  national  economic  policy. 

This  piecemeal  non-policy  has  been,  in  it- 
self, highly  inflationary. 

In  times  past,  our  country  may  have  been 
able  to  get  by,  regardless  of  what  happened 
In  Washington.  But  today,  public  confldence 
In  national  leadership  is  of  central  Impor- 
tahce.  The  Federal  Government  permeates 
the  entire  economy.  Whether  we  like  It  or 
not.  Its  $30C-builon-plus  budget,  Its  huge 
borrowing  and  lending  operations,  its  tax 
policy  decisions,  and  its  intervention  In  the 
money  market,  all  have  a  tremendous  Impact 
on  our  economic  life. 

And  today,  no  one  has  the  foggiest  Idea  of 
what  the  Federal  Government  will  do  next. 
Uncertainty  brings  instability.  Pear  brings 
panic  buying  and  inflation. 

A  typical  example  Is  the  recent  statement 
by  Dr.  stein,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors.  In  a  national  news  in- 
terview show  two  weeks  ago.  Dr.  stein  named 
the  American  people  as  the  main  villains  In 
bringing  about  inflation.  He  charged  the  pub- 
lic with  being  tmwllling  to  support  a  tax  in- 
crease, and  In  so  doing,  "created  the  condi- 
tions for  Inflation." 

This  Is  incredible!  Every  American  who 
follows  public  affairs,  even  very  generally, 
remembers  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
based  its  '68  and  '72  campaigns  on  the  prom- 
ise not  to  raise  Uxes — that  such  action  was 
totally  unnecessary. 

But.  that  is  not  the  end.  The  following 
day.  the  White  House  assured  us.  once  again. 
that  the  President  sees  no  need  for  higher 
taxes. 

The  devastating  thing  about  the  current 
economic  crisis  is  that  the  record  inflation 
and  the  all-time  high  Interest  rates  prevail 
alongside  recession  and  unacceptably  high 
unemployment.  This  is  an  unwelcome  first, 
and  runs  counter  to  every  theory  of  economic 
behavior  that  has  been  concocted. 

By  any  dcflnltlon.  the  period  of  declming 
output  we  have  suffered,  during  the  first  six- 
months  of  this  year,  is  a  "recession" — and 
no  amount  of  White  House  rhetoric  will 
change  that  fact. 

And.  I  find  It  Incredible  that  the  &3'%  rata 
of  unemployment  for  June  was  hailed  as 
"gratifying"  by  the  White  House. 

But  the  question  we  must  answer  is.  what 
do  we  do  to  get  out  of  this  economic  mess. 
What  do  we  do  to  provide  the  healthy  na- 
tional economic  framework  In  which  all 
levels  of  government  can  cooperate  in  solv- 
ing the  people's  problems? 

First,  we  need  strong,  positive,  economic 
leadership  from  the  executive  branch.  Con- 
gress, labor,  business,  agriculture,  and  the 
financial  sector,  must  be  regularly  consulted 
and  Intimately  involved  In  developing  a  na- 
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t  ionBl  economic  prc^^ram  and  policy  to  which 
they  can  commit  themselves. 

And,  I  don't  mean  any  one  day  public 
relations  party  on  the  White  House  lawn. 
This  may  make  the  front  pages,  but  It  won't 
come  up  with  the  solutions  we  need.  Sound 
planning  takes  sweat  and  toll,  give  and  take, 
and.  most  of  all,  strong  Presidential  lead- 
ership. 

Phase  n  was  hammered  out  this  way,  and 
It  worked  for  a  wbUe.  But,  It  was  prema- 
turely  abandoned  and  replaced  by  a  program 
that  kept  the  brake  on  wages  while  letting 
prices  rise. 

And  while  I  am  on  this  point,  the  latest 
White  House  economic  czar — Mr.  Rush — talks 
a  great  deal  about  holding  down  wage  set- 
tlements, but  very  little  about  holding  down 
prices,  proSta,  and  Interest  rates. 

As  far  as  wages  are  concerned,  there  is  a 
basic  Issue  of  social  Justice  Involved.  Amer- 
ica's workers  have  lost  5.6%  of  their  pur- 
chasing power  In  the  past  year.  They  settled 
for  less  in  1973  on  the  good  faith  assumption 
that  government  would  hold  back  on  prices. 
Government  did  not  live  up  to  the  bargain, 
and  Justice  demands  that  our  workers  now 
be  allowed  to  "catch-up",  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  they  and  their  families  have  suffered. 

We  must  have  governmental  policies  that 
are  fair,  policies  that  can  be  accepted  and 
supported  by  the  majority  of  Americana  be- 
cause they  are  even-handed;  policies  that 
dont  provide  favors  for  a  special  few,  but 
policies  that  reward  creativity  and  effort; 
policies  that  assign  burdens  to  those  most 
able  to  carry  them  and  net  to  those  who  bear 
the  oppression  of  unemployment  and  low 
income. 

Let  me  suggest  some  steps  we  might  take. 

First,  we  must  get  serious  In  this  country 
about  increasing  productivity,  if  we  arc  to 
meet  the  growing  demands  for  goods  and 
services  of  an  increasingly  affluent  society 
at  reasonable  prices.  I  have  no  ready  answer 
for  exactly  how  to  do  it,  but  we  must  do  a 
better  Job  of  producing  more  efficiently.  We 
must  put  a  premium  on  productivity 
through  tax  Incentives  and  rewards  of  proflta, 
wages,  and  working  conditions,  for  those  in- 
dustries and  individuals  who  make  substan- 
tial productivity  gains. 

Second,  we  must  abandon  the  futile  and 
Inequitable  attempt  to  control  Inflation  by 
relying  solely  on  exhorbltantly  high  interest 
rates. 

High  Interest  rates  add  to  inflation  In  an 
economy  like  ours  where  prices  are  largely 
administered  and  not  set  in  a  competitive 
environment.  High  Interest  costs,  in  this 
setting,  are  simply  one  more  cost  Item  added 
to  the  price  of  goods  and  services  for  the 
consumer. 

In  fact,  high  interest  rates  result  In  spe- 
cial favoritism  to  the  big  conglomerates  and 
others  who  have  control  over  their  markets. 
When  Interest  costs  can  be  passed  on,  they 
do  not  dampen  spending,  they  simply  push 
prices  higher.  And,  when  a  large  segment  of 
the  private  sector  can  pass  on  high  Interest 
costs  with  ease,  the  ability  of  the  county 
government  and  all  government  to  borrow  Is 
Impaired.  New  York  City,  for  example,  re- 
cently rejected  Its  only  bid  for  Its  long  term 
bonds  because  the  rate  was  8% — tax  free. 

Third,  we  need  some  plan  of  action  regard- 
ing how  we  want  our  country  to  develop.  We 
must  begin  to  design  our  future,  or  be  forced 
to  resign  ourselves  to  It.  The  United  States 
is  the  only  modern  Industrialized  nation  with 
no  national  platuitng. 

We  need  a  policy  of  Balanced  National 
Growth  and  Development,  such  as  I  have 
proposed  In  Congress.  Only  In  this  way  will 
we  stop  our  endless  shooting  from  the  hip — 
the  current  method  of  economic  policy  mak- 
ing. We  have  been  playing  a  dangerous  game 
of  economic  roulette. 


Fourth,  we  must  do  a  much  better  Job  of 
allocating  scarce  resources.  One  Important 
step  is  to  develop  a  reasonable  plan  for  al- 
locating credit. 

With  capital  In  critically  short  supply,  high 
Interest  rates  cannot  be  the  sole  means  of 
deciding  where  capital  will  be  used.  This  l£ 
not  In  the  best  Interest  of  most  Americans. 
It  perverts  our  social  policy— a  policy  that 
ought  to  put  a  premium  on  the  llveiihood 
and  living  standards  of  American  families. 

The  Government  ought  to  use  its  legal 
power  to  control  interest  rates  to  see  to  it 
that  credit  is  available  where  It  is  most 
needed  at  reasonable  rates.  Capital  alloca- 
tion is  too  Important  to  be  left  to  the 
bankers,  those  at  the  FED  or  those  in  the 
private  sector. 

Fifth,  we  need  a  Kational  Domestic  De- 
velopment Bank  to  provide  capital  for  Im- 
portant public  projects  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 

This  bank  would  Include  a  special  section 
to  provide  low-cost  housing  money.  The 
high  interest  rate  policy  pursued  by  the 
FED,  with  White  House  applause,  has  raised 
havoc  with  the  housing  market  and  the  con- 
struction industry.  FHilly  two-thirds  of  the 
American  families  caxmot  afford  to  buy  new 
houses  today. 

Sixth,  we  must  continue  to  have  Bevenue 
Sharing.  But  you  are  going  to  have  to  fight 
for  It.  Certainly,  this  program  needs  a  care- 
ful review.  Perhaps,  we  need  to  consider 
whether  or  not  some  guidelines  are  required. 
But,  Just  as  revenue  sharing  was  needed 
during  a  time  of  severe  recession  when  local 
government  could  not  raise  the  funds  it  re- 
quired, it  is  now  needed  so  that  local  gov- 
ernment can  meet  Its  obligations  in  a  time 
of  raging  inflation,  without  having  to  in- 
crease the  already  heavy  burden  of  the  prop- 
erty tax. 

Seventh,  the  promises  of  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1972  must  be  redeemed.  It 
balanced  growth  Is  to  be  anything  more 
than  an  empty  phrase,  our  rural  areas  must 
be  able  to  sustain  American  families  at  rea- 
sonable standards  of  living.  This  requires  the 
full  support  and  funding  of  all  rural  de- 
velopment acUvities — from  housing  and 
transportation,  to  health  care  and  education. 

Eighth.  Community  Development  legisla- 
tion that  truly  recognizes  the  needs  of  all 
of  our  urban  areas — small  and  large  cities. 
as  well  as  our  fast  growing  urban  counties — 
Is  essential.  This  legislation  must  provide  an 
ample  opportunity  for  participation  by  com- 
munities that  have  not  undertaken  such  Fed- 
erally assisted  programs  m  the  past.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  those  areas  that  have 
participated  effectively  In  the  past  should  not 
suffer  reduced  assistance  that  will  reverse  the 
momentum  they  have  developed  over  recent 
years  to  make  their  cities  livable.  Most  im- 
portantly, this  legislation  must  not  result  In 
bitter  divisive  competition  between  our  cities 
and  counties;  cooperation  is  too  Important 
to  solving  the  real  problems  our  people  face. 

America  is  one  country — urban,  suburban, 
and  rural— and  the  quality  of  life  of  all 
Americans  requires  that  each  of  these  areas 
be  made  more  livable. 

But  how  can  we  afford  to  do  all  these 
things?  Well,  you  have  to  bite  the  bullet. 
You  have  to  say  that  there  are  some  things 
that  we  will  no  longer  do,  and  other  things 
that  we  simply  must  do.  You  can't  do  every- 
thing! 

A  long  list  of  questions  on  priorities  Im- 
mediately comes  to  mind. 

For  example,  can  we  afford  to  continue 
Export-Import  Bank  loans  to  friendly  and 
unfriendly  countries  alike  at  e%  or  7%  in- 
terest, when  we  don't  provide  money  at  any- 
where near  these  rates  for  housing,  or  busi- 
ness expansion,  or  agriculture  In  our  own 
country? 


Can  we  afford  to  continue  to  subsidize  tbe 
sale  of  military  hardware  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, while  unable  to  provide  tbe  credit  needs 
for  our  own  small  competitive,  business 
enterprises? 

Can  we  afford  to  continue  providing  huge 
tax  breaks  to  highly  profitable  oil  companies, 
billions  of  dollars  lost  each  year  that  could 
be  spent  to  revitalize  communities  across  tbe 
land? 

Can  we  afford  policies  that  result  In  a  fail- 
ure to  keep  our  economy  at  a  lull-employ- 
ment level?  This  has  cost  us  over  t500  bil- 
lion of  GNP.  measured  in  1970  dollars,  about 
$130  billion  in  public  revenues — and  11  mll- 
Uon  man-years  of  employment.  We  have  paid 
on  awful  price  for  inaction. 

Can  we  afford  to  continue  without  a  Na- 
tional Incomes  Policy?  We  need  to  establish 
income  goals  for  our  people  and  develc^  tbe 
poUdes  and  instituuons  to  achieve  them. 
The  staggering  inflation  of  the  past  two 
years,  the  growing  disparity  In  Income  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  obvious 
need  to  establish  guidelines  for  reasonable 
wage  and  price  behavior,  are  only  the  most 
apparent  reasons  for  such  a  policy. 

Can  we  afford  an  unbalanced  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy?  The  monetary  policy  pro- 
mulgated by  the  FED  and  supported  by  the 
White  House  is  totally  out  of  tune  with  the 
basic  needs  of  most  Americana.  The  extraor- 
dinary tight  money  policy  is  padding  tbe 
earnings  statements  of  our  nation's  banks. 
adding  to  price  hikes  on  everything  we  keep, 
and  falling  to  reduce  Inflation. 

While  this  Administration  preaches  the 
gospel  of  "budget  balance."  the  national  debt 
has  risen  »107  billion  (or  30'^^)  in  the  six 
and  one-half  years  of  the  Nixon  Admlnlatra-. 
tlon — an  aU-tlme  record  of  fiscal  misman- 
agement. Loophole  closing  tax  reform  is 
needed,  not  only  for  the  revenue  It  will  pro- 
duce, but  also  to  restore  the  public's  con- 
fldence In  the  fairness  of  our  tax  system. 
Substantial  reductions  In  Federal  spending 
for  Defense  and  for  lower  priority  programs 
are  possible  and  should  be  made. 

We  have  much  to  do  that  we  con  afford  to 
do,  but  we  will  have  to  make  some  tough 
choices.  As  public  officials  we  must  make 
them.  The  people  we  represent  demand  ac- 
tion— it  is  the  price  we  must  pay  if  public 
confidence  in  government  Is  to  be  restored. 

There  are  many  things  that  we  have  done, 
and  others  that  we've  neglected,  for  which 
the  American  people  are  paying  a  terrible 
price  today. 

We  don't  have  a  National  Domestic  Devel- 
opment Bank  to  provide  the  capital  needed 
for  public  facilities  and  services — and  we  are 
paying  the  price. 

We  don't  have  a  National  Pood  Policy  wiih 
a  Pood  Reserve  System  to  stabilize  food 
prices  and  assure  supplies— and  we  are  pay- 
ing the  price. 

We  dont  have  a  National  Comprehensive 
Health  Insurance  System — and  we  are  pay- 
ing the  price. 

We  don't  have  a  National  Energy  Policy — 
and  we  are  paying  the  price. 

We  dont  hove  a  balanced  National  Trans- 
portation I^llcy  to  preserve  essential  services 
at  reasonable  rates — and  we  ore  paying  the 
price. 

We  have  concentrated  our  resources  In  a 
non-production  Defense  Budget — and  we  are 
paying  the  price. 

We  have  adopted  a  conservative  Economic 
Policy,  based  almost  entirely  on  high  In- 
terest rates — and  we  are  paying  the  price. 

We  havent  closed  glaring  tax  loopholes. 
which  could  raise  $30  to  $25  billions  and 
provide  some  tax  relief  to  low  and  middle 
mcome  people,  and  we  ore  paying  the  price. 

And  we  will  continue  to  pay  the  price 
for  our  failures,  until  we  take  a  long  hard 
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looK  at  our  resources  and  decide  bow  they 
will  be  allocated. 

This  requires  tbe  development  of  some 
consensus  on  where  we  are  going  as  a  nation 
and  how  and  when  we  want  to  get  there. 

We  need  a  system  for  developing  goaL^ 
and  priorities  for  our  nation.  They  need  not 
be  chiseled  In  marble  for  tbe  adoration  of 
the  ages.  In  fact.  *f  they  are,  tbey  are 
doomed  to  Irrelevance.  They  must  be  con- 
stantly evolving  as  needs  and  attitudes 
change. 

But.  It  Is  the  priority-setting  process,  a 
process  that  provides  tbe  basis  for  pubUc 
and  private  resource  allocation  decisions 
that  Is  sorely  lacking  today.  We  have  made 
some  progress  In  this  direction  with  passage 
of  tbe  Congressional  Budget  Reform  Bill 
this  year,  but  this  ts  not  enough. 

We  must  create  the  Instruments  of  gov- 
ernment we  sorely  need  to  articulate  na- 
tional goals  and  priorities.  We  need  a  Bal- 
anced National  Growth  and  Development 
Policy  and  Program,  as  I  have  proposed  In 
Congress. 

We  must  provide  all  levels  of  govemjnent 
with  the  capacity  to  plan  for  meeting  these 
objectives  and  for  anticipating  basic  changes 
that  will  affect  tbem. 

And.  we  must  tightly  tie  together  this 
process,  from  tbe  local  to  the  national  level. 
In  a  system  of  supportive  Inter-govem- 
mental  relations — with  modem  County  gov- 
ernments— effectively  planning  Ita  actions 
and  admlnlstertng  its  vital  programs, 

I  uree  you  to  Join  with  me  In  working  to 
establish  this  new  agenda  in  policy  makliig — 
an  agenda  of  vital  importance  to  our  coun- 
ties, to  creating  a  stro.ig  and  stable  economy, 
and  to  carrying  through  the  promise  of  a 
better  life  for  aU  the  American  people. 
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JUDICIAL  RESTRAINT  ON  SENATE 
IMPEACHMENT  TRIAL 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  first  time  in  over  a  century,  impeach- 
ment articles  have  been  voted  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  against  a 
President  of  the  United  States.  Because 
of  the  gravity  of  this  development,  pre- 
llmlnarj-  plans  have  begun  in  the  Sen- 
ate, so  that  we  are  prepared  in  the  event 
the  full  House  of  Representatives  sends 
impeachment  articles  to  the  Senate  for 
a  trial. 

Yesterday.  I  announced  a  policy  of 
judicial  restraint  that  I  tt-ffl  be  following 
in  carrying  out  my  own  responsibilities 
under  the  Constitution  in  rcvietving  this 
grave  question.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  statement  on  my  judicial  re- 
straint policy  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoud,  as  follows : 

STATtMENT    OT    U.S.    SeNATOB    RICHA&O    S. 
SCHWEIKER 

Throughout  my  Senate  term.  I  have  al- 
ways been  tree  to  speak  out  openly  on  the 
Issues.  I  have  publicly  crltlcliod  policies  and 
actions  With  which  I  have  disagreed.  Includ- 
ing Watergate. 

Now,  however,  the  formal  votes  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  In  favor  of  Im- 
peachment articles  transform  consideration 
of  Watergsle  Into  a  quasl-judlclal  matter 
with  specifle  Constitutional  procedures.  If 
there  Is  a  trial,  each  Senator  must  take  a 
special  oath  to  "do  Impartial  Justice  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution  and  laws." 

If  that  happens.  I  «-lll  be  one  of  100  Sena- 
tors sitting  as  a  Judge  In  the  Impeachment 
trial  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore.  I  have  decided  to  adopt  a  policy 


of  "Judicial  restraint"  relating  to  this  grave 
question ; 

( 1 )  I  do  not  feel  It  will  be  appropriate  for 
me  to  comment  on  any  substantive  matter 
relating  to  Impeachment  charges  until  the 
verdict  baa  been  reached:  and 

(2)  I  will  not  make  any  Judgment  on  my 
verdict  tmtu  the  completion  of  a  Senate 
trial.  The  actual  vote  of  a  United  States 
Senator  must  be  based  on  the  evidence  pre- 
sented at  the  trial — and  mine  will  be. 

I  am  adopting  this  policy  of  'Judicial  re- 
straint" so  that  I  can  properly  fulQU  my 
responalbUltles  as  a  United  States  Senator 
to  be  a  fair  and  Impartial  Judge  In  these 
awesome  proceedings. 


CIA  TESTIMONY  ON  SOVIET  PRES- 
ENCE IN  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  month,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair,  held  hearings  on  the 
question  of  the  Navy's  request  for  funds 
to  expand  U.S.  facilities  at  Diego  Gar- 
cia and  the  effect  such  a  program  might 
have  on  the  future  status  of  the  Indian 
Ocean, 

Testimony  on  this  subject  was  taken 
in  open  session  from  Rear  Admiral  Gro- 
Jean,  Director,  Politico  Military  Policy 
Division,  OfBce  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Senator  Claibokne  Pell,  and 
Rear  Adm.  Gene  R.  LaRocque,  U.S.  Navy 
reUred.  Director  of  the  Center  for  De- 
fense Information. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  met  In 
executive  session  to  hear  testimony  from 
Mr.  WllUam  Colby.  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  on  Soviet  pres- 
ence in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  that  one  of  the  reasons  given  by 
Navy  for  expansion  of  our  facilities  at 
Diego  Garcia  is  to  respond  to  Soviet  ac- 
tivities in  that  part  of  the  world,  we  be- 
lieved it  important  to  obtain  an  assess- 
ment of  those  activities  from  that  agency 
of  the  Government  assigned  the  prime 
responsibility  of  gathering  intelligence 
data  on  the  Soviet  Union, 

Director  Colby's  presentaUon  placed 
the  Diego  Garcia  request  In  a  much 
broader  context  than  that  of  a  simple 
military  construction  project;  and  be- 
cause his  was  the  only  testimony  pre- 
sented in  closed  session,  we  asked  that  he 
declassify  as  much  of  his  presentation 
as  possible. 

That  testimony  has  now  been  sani- 
tized :  and  because  I  believe  It  important 
that  all  Senators  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  this  assessment  before  a  final  de- 
cision is  made  on  a  project  which  can 
have  far-reaching  military,  political,  and 
economic  consequences,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  relatively  brief  testi- 
mony In  question  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recobd.  as  follows : 
PaoposED  BiPANsiOK  Or  Naval  FAcn,rms  on 

THB    ISLANn    OF    DiKGO    GaSCIA 

US.  Senate, 

StTBCOMMITTEE  ON  MXLITAaT 
CONSTSTTCnON  OT  THE  COMMITTEE 

ON  Armes  Services. 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  Subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  no- 
tice,  at  2:10   o'clock  p.m.,   in   Boom  212, 


Russell  Senate  Office  BuUdlng,  Senator 
Stuart  Symington  (Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Symington  (presldlnal 
Domlnlck  and  Taft. 

Also  present:  Gordon  A.  Nease.  Profes- 
sional Staff  Member;  Joyce  T.  Campbell 
Clerical  AsslsUnt;  and  Kathy  Smith,  As- 
sistant to  Senator  Symington. 

Senator  Svminoton.  The  hearing  will  come 
to  order. 

Mr.  Colby,  we  welcome  you. 

I  see  you  have  a  statement.  You  mav 
proceed. 

STATEMENT  or  V.  E.  COLBY.  DMECtOR  OF  CEN- 
TRAL INTELLIGENCE  AGENCT;  ACCOMPANIES 
OV  .fOHN  a.  CHOMCAf.  omCE  OF  STRATEGIC 
research;  WILLIAM  B.  NrWTON.  OFFICE  OP 
CIIRBENT  INTELUOENCE;  AND  CEOaQE  L.  CART, 
LEGISLATIVE  CODNSKL 

Mr.  COLBT.  Mr,  Chairman,  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  hero. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Soviet  naval  presence 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  began  In  March  1968 
when  tour  ships  from  Vladivostok  made  a 
•good  will"  visit  to  most  of  the  littoral  coun- 
tries. In  the  little  over  six  years  since  those 
visits,  the  Russians  have  maintained  a  nearly 
continuous  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
area. 

The  Soviet  naval  presence  has  grown 
slowly  but  steadily  during  these  yeara,  and 
has  helped  Moscow  Increase  Its  Influence  In 
that  part  of  the  world. 

The  forces  the  Soviets  have  deployed  In  the 
Indian  Ocean,  however,  have  been  relatively 
small  and  Inactive. 

The  vessels  have  spent  80  percent  of  their 
time  at  anchor  or  m  port  visits,  mostly  In 
the  northwestern  portion  of  the  ocean. 

Although  the  number  of  countries  visited 
annually  baa  decreased  since  1969,  the  gen- 
eral expansion  of  the  naval  force  and  the 
increased  use  of  ports  on  a  routine  basis 
have  resulted  In  an  overall  Increase  In  the 
number  of  port  caUs  Put  m  terms  of  naval 
ship  days  In  the  Indian  Ocean  the  Soviet 
presence  Increased  from  about  1,000  In  1968 
to  5.000  in  1973.  excluding  harbor  clearing 
operations  in  Bangladesh 

By  mid-1973,  the  typical  Soviet  Indian 
Ocean  force  Included  Ave  surface  warships- 
one  gun-armed  cruiser  or  mlssUe-equlpped 
ship,  two  destroyers  or  destroyer  escorts  a 
minesweeper  and  an  amphibious  ship  There 
was  also  usually  a  dlesel  submarine,  and  six 
auxiliary  support  ships,  one  of  which  was 
a  merchant  tanker. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  there  are  six  surface 
combatants,  one  submarine,  nine  minesweep- 
ers and  11  support  ships  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
not  substantially  different  from  that  typlcai 
showing,  except  for  the  Increase  In  mine- 
sweepers, us  I  will  explain  later. 

Recently,  a  Soviet  Intelligence  collection 
ship  has  been  deployed  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
for  the  first  time  since  the  India-Pakistan 
War,  and  Is  apparently  monitoring  develop- 
ments In  the  Persian  Gulf  area. 

It  will  probably  also  conduct  surveillance 
of  any  major  Western  naval  movements  Ui 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  addition,  a  group  of  Soviet  minesweep- 
ers has  recently  arrived  from  the  PaclBc  to 
conduct  mine-clearing  operations  In  the  Oulf 
of  Suez — in  the  areas  shown  on  this  map  at 
the  bottom.  The  ones  at  the  top  you  will  note 
are  being  cleared  by  the  U.S.  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Last  weekend  the  helicopter  carrier  Lenin- 
grad, on  a  voyage  from  the  Black  Sea,  round- 
ed the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  and  may  Join  this 
group.  This  Is  by  far  the  farthest  from  home 
waters  that  either  the  Leningrad,  or  Its  sister 
ship  the  Moekva,  baa  ever  ventured. 

The  Soviet  warships  and  submarines  sent 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  normally  come  from 
the  Pacific  Fleet,  which  Is  also  the  primary 
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source  for  logistic  support.  Combatants  from 
the  western  fleets,  however,  have  operated 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  only  while  trans- 
ferring to  the  Pactflc. 

The  Indian  Ocean  has  become.  In  effect,  a 
"southern  sea  route"  for  the  interfleet  trans- 
fer of  naval  unlta. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  Soviet  warships 
and  submarines  that  have  operated  there 
have  been  unlta  transferring  to  the  Pacific 
from  the  western  fleets. 

The  Pacific  Fleet  naval  forces  are  now  be- 
ing modernized.  As  part  of  this  effort,  since 
early  1974  the  Soviet  force  in  the  Indian 
Oceac  has  Included  more  modem  antl-car- 
rter  and  antl-submarlne  units,  transferring 
from  Soviet  western  fleets.  These  unite  have 
provided  the  Russians  a  more  impressive 
naval  presence  than  could  have  been  drawn 
from  their  Pacific  Fleet  a  year  ago. 

In  addition  to  this  de  facto  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  Indian  Ocean  force,  the 
length  of  time  on  station  for  the  Individual 
warships  seems  to  be  Increasing.  Some  of 
the  ships  that  have  Just  left  the  area,  for 
Instance,  were  there  for  a  year,  as  compared 
to  five  to  six  months  for  previous  rotational 
tours.  This  added  time  on  station  is  at  least 
partly  owing  to  Improved  Soviet  support  fa- 
cilities In  the  area. 

Until  1973.  the  Russians  relied  almost  ex- 
clusively on  "floating  bases" — ooUectlons  of 
auxiliary  ships  usually  anchored  In  Inter- 
national waters — to  provide  support  to  their 
Indian  Ocean  naval  forces. 

The  most  frequently  used  anchorages  were 
near  the  Island  of  Socotra.  and  in  the  Cha- 
goa  Archipelago,  about  1.000  nautical  miles 
south  of  India,  where  the  Soviets  have  im- 
planted mooring  buoys.  You  will  notice  that 
Diego  Garcia  is  in  the  Chagos  Archipelago. 

Contrary  to  numerous  reports  about  So- 
cotra. the  barren  Island  has  no  port  facili- 
ties or  fuel  storage  and  Its  airstrip  is  a  small 
World  War  II  gravel  runway.  The  only  mili- 
tary Installation  on  the  Island  Is  a  small 
South  Yemenese  (PDRY)  Garrison.  A  major 
construction  effort  would  have  to  precede 
any  significant  Soviet  use  of  Socotra,  other 
than  as  an  anchorage. 

In  early  1973.  the  Soviets  acquired  use  of 
some  faculties  at  the  small  Port  of  Berbera, 
in  Somalia.  These  have  now  been  expanded, 
and  the  Soviets  are  now  using  the  harbor  for 
routine  ship  maintenance  and  crew  rest. 

There  are  no  repair  facilities  ashore,  but 
lenders  now  provide  the  same  services  in 
port  OS  they  previously  did  at  anchor. 

The  Soviets  have  set  up  naval  communi- 
cations frtcUlty  near  Berbera,  and  also  ^pear 
to  be  building  an  airfield  although  they  have 
made   little  progress    |deleted). 

The  Soviets  have  use  of  a  POL  storage  area 
there,  and  have  constructed  a  barracks  area 
for  their  technlcianr. 

Soviec  naval  ships  also  have  some  access 
to  the  Iraqi  port  of  Cmm  Qasr.  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  where  Soviet  technicians  have 
been  assisting  in  minor  port  development. 

Repair  facilities  at  the  former  British 
naval  base  at  Aden  have  not  been  used  by 
Soviet  warships,  although  support  ships  and. 
orcaslonally.  small  warships  stop  there  for 
rerueling  and  replenishment.  Soviet  trans- 
ports periodically  land  at  an  ex-RAP  air- 
base — now  Aden's  International  Airport. 

Soviet  naval  auxiliaries  regularly  call  at 
Singapore  as  they  enter  and  exit  the  Indian 
Ocean.  In  addition  to  receiving  bunkers. 
since  May  1972.  the  Soviet  support  ships  have 
been  serviced  in  the  commercial  drydock  fa- 
cilities there. 

Moscow's  prospects  for  naval  facilities  in 
other  littoral  countries  are  not  very  bright. 

The  Soviets  helped  buUd  India's  naval 
base  at  Vlzakhapatnam.  and  have  equipped 
the  Indian  Kavy  with  minor  warships  and 
diesel  submarines. 


Nevertheless.  New  Delhi  has  not  granted 
the  Soviets  free  access  to  Indian  ports,  nor 
la  It  likely  to  do  so  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
I  Deleted.) 

The  USSR  Is  trj'lng  In  some  other  coun- 
tries, loo.  although  prospects  are  equally 
dim  beyond  receiving  bunkers.  Moscow  has 
apparently  made  overtures  to  Sri  Lanka  for 
access  to  the  Port  of  Colombo,  and  has  sent 
In  research  ships,  support  ships,  and  an 
occasional  warship — probably  trying  to  ac- 
custom the  Ceylonese  to  a  Soviet  naval  pres- 
ence. 

Similar  calls  have  been  made  to  Port  Louis, 
In  Mauritius. 

The  Soviets  may  also  hope  to  use  the  fa'- 
cllltles  In  Chittagong.  now  that  they  have 
finished  the  harbor  clearing  operation  there. 

Senator  Symington.  Where  Is  Chittagong? 

Mr.  CoLBT.  Chittagong  is  In  Bangladesh. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Soviets  were  asked 
to  help  In  some  salvage  and  mlnesweeping 
efforts  there.  They  finished  the  salvage  very 
rapidly,  but  the  mlnesweeping  operation  was 
very  complicated  and  difflcult.  They  Just 
finished  that  a  few  weeks  ago.  They  have 
withdrawn  from  there  now. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  the  Soviets  have 
made  overtures  for  naval  access  to  Littoral 
countries  other  than  Somalia.  Iraq.  Aden. 
India.  Singapore,  Mauritius,  and  possibly  Sri 
Lanka. 

Senator  Symington.  Where  Is  Sri  Ijuika 
again? 

Mr.  CoLBT.  To  people  of  our  age.  It  was 
Ceylon. 

Senator  Stmincton.  We  had  an  open  hear- 
ing this  icoroing  and  a  closed  bearing  this 
afternoon,  but  so  far  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  uhere  is  anything  that  you  have  said 
here  iha*-  should  be  classified  up  to  IV  in 
your  statement.  All  that  Information,  as  I  see 
It,  ts  somethlii^  that  everybody  would  know 
that  wanted  to  know  It. 

Mr.  CoLBT.  There  may  be  a  few  phrases  In 
there.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  would  reveal  how 
we  learned  certain  Items.  But  in  essence.  X 
agree  with  you. 

Senator  Symincton  Would  you  please  de- 
classify as  much  as  possible  of  vour  state- 
ment. 

Mr-  Colby.  I  would  be  delighted  to  go 
through  this  and  pull  out  those  few  things 
that  have  to  remain  classified  and  declassify 
the  remainder,  Mr.  Chairman. 

So  far,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  talking 
about  the  more  or  less  continuous  Soviet 
naval  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Another 
aspect  of  the  problem  has  been  the  Soviet 
surge  deployments  to  the  area — and  these 
have  been  highly  responsive  to  U.S.  naval 
activities. 

Moscow  apparently  prefers  to  keep  a  min- 
imal force  In  the  ocean  that  can  be  quickly 
strengthened.  This  provides  a  "signalling" 
capability  during  crisis  periods,  while  avoid- 
Ing  the  political  and  economic  costs  of  main- 
taining a  larger  continuous  presence. 

There  have  been  two  occasions  when  the 
Soviets  have  clearly  made  use  of  this  "sig- 
nalling" device. 

PoUowlng  the  Indo-Paklstanl  War  of  No- 
vember 1971,  and  almost  three  weeks  after 
the  deployment  of  the  USS  Enterprise,  they 
brought  their  force  level  up  to  six  surface 
combatants,  six  submarines  and  nine  auxil- 
iaries. This  represents  a  doubling  of  surface 
combatants,  and  a  significant  Increase  In 
submarines,  from  one  to  six. 

In  the  Arab-Uracll  War  in  October  1873. 
the  Soviets  responded  to  the  unanticipated 
deployment  of  a  U.S.  carrier  task  group  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  by  sending  additional  units 
Into  the  area — ^Increasing  their  submarine 
force  from  one  to  four. 
[Deleted.) 

Senator  Dobcxnick.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
Mr.  Colby  yield  at  that  point? 


WHen  you  are  talking  about  tbe  Soviets, 
are  yoii  talking  about  missile  firing  subma- 
rines or  attack  submarines? 

Mr.  Colby.  We  are  talking  about  attack 
submarines,  Senator 

Senator  Domxnick.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  CoLBT.  The  timing  of  Soviet  ship  move- 
ments Into  the  area,  both  during  tbe  India- 
Pakistan  War  and  following  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict.  Is  Instructive.  The  Russian  utilts  left 
port  only  after  UJS.  or  UX.  carrier  task 
groups  bad  departed  for,  or  arrived  in,  the 
Indian  Ocean.  All  indications  were  that  Mos- 
cow was  chiefly  responding  to  deployments 
by  the  XIS.  and  other  western  countries,  spe- 
cifically Britain,  rather  than  Initiating  a 
unilateral  buildup. 

There  remains  one  important  considera- 
tion concerning  Soviet  naval  capabilities  in 
the  Indian  Ocean — the  forthcoming  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  We  believe  this  will  In- 
crease the  overall  flexibility  of  the  Soviet 
Navy  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  not  In  Itself 
cause  a  significant  Increase  In  the  Soviet 
presence. 

Use  of  the  canal  would  give  the  XTSSR 
easier  and  more  timely  naval  access,  particu- 
larly In  times  of  crisis,  to  the  western  In- 
dian Ocean — that  is,  the  important  Persian 
Gulf  and  Arabian  Sea  area. 

It  also  would  facilitate  the  logistic  sup- 
port of  ships  in  tbe  Indian  Ocean  and  re- 
duce Soviet  dependence  on  littoral  countries. 

A  reopened  canal  would  expedite  Inter- 
fleet  transfers  and  deliveries  of  military  aid. 

A  few  warships  from  the  Mediterranean 
squadron  probably  would  be  sent  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  once  the  canal  opens. 

But  because  of  the  higher  priority  of  So- 
viet naval  tolerations  In  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  strat^lc  reserve 
In  the  Black  Sea,  the  Soviet  Pacific  Fleet 
would  still  be  the  chief  source  for  surface 
combatants — and  all  of  tbe  submarines — 
for  the  Indian  Ocean.  Support  ships  could 
be  drawn  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Pacific 
on  a  nearly  equal  basis. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  likely  to  Increase  Its 
continuous  deployments  there  whether  or 
not  the  Suez  Canal  Is  reopened. 

Moreover,  the  USSR  probably  recognizes 
that  the  canal  Is  subject  to  closure  in  a 
crisis.  The  Soviets  would  no*  wish  to  be 
caught  with  a  substantial  portion  of  avail- 
able units  on  the  wrong  end  of  a  blocked 
canal,  and  in  considering  this  contingency 
they  almost  certainly  would  give  priority  to 
their  Mediterranean  squadron. 

If  there  Is  no  substantial  Increase  Ln  U3. 
naval  forces  In  tbe  area,  we  believe  the 
Soviet  Increase  will  be  gradxial.  say,  one  to 
two  surface  cooibatantB  per  year. 

Mr.  CoLBT.  I  Deleted.] 

Should  the  US.  make  a  substanUal  in- 
crease in  its  naval  presence  In  the  Indian 
Ocean,  a  Soviet  buildup  fasf^r  and  larger 
than  I  have  Just  described  would  be  likely. 
If  the  canal  were  open  and  available  to 
Russian  ships,  the  task  of  responding  would 
be  easier. 

In  any  event,  the  Soviets  would  probably 
nut  be  able  to  sustain  an  Indian  Ocean  force 
significantly  larger  than  that  presently  de- 
ployed there  without  reordering  their  prior- 
ities and  shifting  naval  forces  from  other 
areas. 

Let  me  now  put  the  Soviet  naval  activity 
I  have  been  discussing  into  the  context  of 
overall  Soviet  objectives  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
area. 

Viewed  from  a  global  perspective,  the  In- 
dian Ocean  area — as  distinct  from  the  Mid- 
dle East— has  a  lower  priority  than  the  VS.. 
China,  or  Europe  in  the  USSR's  diplomatic, 
economic,  and  military  initiatives.  Moscow's 
probable  long-range  strategic  objectives  in 
this  area  are  to  win  Infiuence  at  the  expense 
of  the  west,  and  to  limit  the  future  role  of 
China. 
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Toward  these  goaLs.  the  Soviets  use  their 
naval  presence  as  one  element  In  a  combined 
appr<:iach  that  utilizes  political,  economic. 
subversive,  and  military  aid  activity. 

We  believe  that  the  rolee  of  military,  and 
particularly  naval  forces,  have  been  second- 
ary to  diplomatic  efforts  and  aid  programs 
in  promoting  Soviet  interesta  tn  the  Indian 
Ocean  area. 

The  prmcipal  objective  of  the  naval  force 
Ls  to  maintain  an  adequate  military  strength 
to  counter — or  at  least  provide  a  political 
counterweight  to— moves  made  by  -veateru 
naval  forces  there,  particularly  those  uf  the 
U.S. 

Soviet  leadera  have  shown  that  they  wUl 
maintain  a  naval  presence  In  the  ocean  a: 
least  equal  to.  if  not  greater  than,  that  oi 
the  O.S.  Navy. 

Soviet  writings  have  reflected  concer.i  over 
the  poB>£lbility  of  the  U.S.  sending  nuclear- 
powered  ballistic  missUe  submarines  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  but  so  far  the  activities  of 
Soviet  naval  unite  there  have  not  Indicated 
au  ontl-Polarls  mission. 

The  Soviets  recognize  the  importance  to 
the  west  of  Persian  Gulf  all,  and  the  sea 
lanea  between  the  Gulf  and  Europe  or  Japan. 
Moscow  perceives  a  causal  relationship  be- 
tween the  oil  question  and  recent  Increases 
in  the  U.S.  naval  presence  In  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

Nevertheless,  the  normal  composition  of 
the  Soviet  force  there — particularly  the  lock 
of  ft  significant  submarine  capability — sug- 
gests that  Intertllctloa  of  western  commerce, 
particularly  oil  shipments  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  has  not  been  a  major  objective. 

At  preeenc.  about  60  percent  of  the  Indus- 
trialized countries*  oil  imports  come  from  the 
Persian  Gulf.  This  share  may  decline  bome- 
what  la  coming  years,  as  alternative  sources 
are  developed. 

Judging  from  the  size  and  composition  uf 
the  Soviet  Indian  Ocean  force,  direct  military 
intervention  does  not  appear  to  figure  promi- 
nently In  Soviet  plans. 

As  for  future  Soviet  naval  activity  In  the 
Indian  Ocean,  we  believe  that  growth  will  be 
steady  over  the  long  term.  If  there  Is  no  per- 
manent Increase  In  VS.  naval  forces  in  the 
area. 

Moscow  would  probably  consider  such  a 
measured  approach  as  consistent  with  a  gen- 
erally growing — and  occepted^Sovlet  pres- 
ence in  the  Indian  Ocean  countries. 

Soviet  capabiUtlea  to  project  and  support 
larger  naval  forces  In  the  Indian  Ocean  are 
constrained  by  a  variety  of  factors. 

PlTBt.  is  the  distance  and  steaming  time 
from  the  various  Soviet  fleets.  Those  In  the 
western  USSR  now  have  to  go  around  .'Africa, 
and  are  twice  as  for  from  the  Arabian  Sea 
as  is  the  Pacific  Fleet.  If  the  Suez  Canal  were 
open,  the  steaming  time  for  the  fleets  In  the 
western  USSR  would  be  significantly  reduced, 
as  shown  en  this  map.  You  can  see  that  the 
red  line  south  of  India,  Mr.  Chairman,  shows 
the  point  from  which  you  have  approxlmatelv 
an  equal  steaming  time  from  either  the  Black 
Se^  or  the  Parlflc  Ocean  fleers. 

Other  restraints  Include  the  Pe<iulrement 
to  maintain  a  strate^e  reserve  in  home  fleet 
areas,  a  large  deployed  force  !n  the  Mediter- 
ranean, plus  the  economic  and  political  costs 
of  operating  a  sizable  naval  force  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Moreover,  the  Soviets  ore  not  likely  to  ac- 
quire substantially  better  naval  support  fa- 
culties for  their  ships  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
area,  at  least  In  the  near  future.  There  seems 
to  be  little  prospect  for  routine  access  to 
large  shore  facilities-— such  as  those  In  Singa- 
pore, India,  an  Lanka,  or  Aden — for  major 
repair  and  overhaul  of  warships 

The  limited  focllltles  that  the  Soviets  use 
now.  such  as  those  in  Berbera  or  Umm  Oasr. 
would  require  considerable  development — 
and  probably  changes  In  the  host  countrlea' 
policies — to  provide  major  services. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviets  probably 


hope  to  Increase  their  capabilities  for  air  re- 
connaissance in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Their 
prospects  are  best  In  Somalia,  where  Russian 
technicians  are  helping  to  construct  air- 
fields at  Berbera  and  near  Mogadiscio. 

Somalia  Is  unlikely  to  give  Moscow  perma- 
nent basing  rights,  but  would  probably  al- 
low occasional  flights 

TU-95  naval  reconnaissance  aircraft  stag- 
ing from  Somalia  could  conduct  surveillance 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Malacca 
Strait, 

Visits  by  TU-95's  most  likely  would  be  on  a 
periodic  basis,  as  in  Cuba  and  Guinea,  but 
might  Increase  in  frequency  during  times  of 
crisis,  major  western  deployments  or  exer- 
cises, or  Soviet  naval  space  support  activity. 
Anti-submarine  warfare  aircraft,  such  as 
the  IL-38  May,  operating  from  Somalia  oould 
provide  surface  reconnaissance  and  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  coverage  of  the  Arabian  Sea. 
These  aircraft,  as  well  as  TU-16  medium 
bombers,  were  based  in  Egypt  until  July  1972. 
and  closely  monitored  U.S.  and  NATO  ships 
and  exercises  In  the  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  completes  my  prepared 
statement.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  answer 
any  additional  questions  you  might  like  to 
ask, 
Senator  Stmiwotok.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Colby. 
The  first  request  would  be  that  you  declas- 
sify as  much  of  this  as  possible. 
Mr.  CoLBT.  I  will,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Stmincton.  It  would  be  your  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  CoLST.  The  other  matters  I  will  do  It  as 
best  OS  I  •  •  • . 

Senator  Symington.  The  more  Information 
we  can  get  out  tn  order  to  help  us  make  the 
right  decision  the  better. 

Mr.  Colby.  I  understand.  Mr.  Chairman. 
In  our  country  our  decision -making  has  to 
be  public  as  opposed  to  some  countries  where 
it  Is  to  be  secret,  and  consequently,  we  have 
to  make  as  much  of  our  Input  public  as 
possible. 

Senator  Symington.  Do  you  consider  the 
Indian  Ocean  area  to  be  of  strategic  Impor- 
tance to  either  the  Soviets  or  the  U5.? 

Mr.  CoLBT.  I  would  rather  answer  from  the 
Soviet  side,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  Soviets 
are  interested  In  the  Indian  Ocean  as  on 
area  of  expanding  their  Influence,  primarily 
through  their  political  relationships  with 
some  of  the  countries  In  the  area,  with  the 
Indians,  especially,  and  some  of  the  other 
countries  In  that  general  area.  I  think  they 
would  obviously  be  concerned  if  there  were 
some  major  threat  to  Soviet  seciu^ty  posed 
'rom  the  Indian  Ocean.  I  think  there  Is  a 
certain  interest  In  posing  a  possible  counter- 
threat  to  American  or  western  pressure  on 
the  Soviet  Union  by  posing  a  threat  to  the 
oil  sources  of  western  Europe.  But  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  m  priority  anything  like  their 
relationships  with  the  XJ&.,  Western  Europe 
or  China. 

Senator  Symington.  The  Navy  spokesmen 
have  Indicated  that  the  Soviets  have  use  of 
facilities  m  several  locations  In  the  littoral 
area.  I  would  like  to  Uke  them  one  by  one 
and  have  your  comments.  I  have  already 
heard  them  In  another  committee,  but  I 
would  like  to  hear  them  now. 
The  Island  of  Socotra. 
Mr.  CoLBT.  The  Island  of  Socotra.  Mr. 
Chairman,  Is  a  bare  island.  There  is  almost 
nothing  there  except  for  a  small  garrison 
from  South  Yemen.  The  Soviets  have  used 
Socotra  as  they  have  used  many  other  areas 
around  the  world  as  an  anchoring  place  for 
their  ships.  The  Soviets  spend  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  time  at  anchor.  They  do 
their  provisioning  frequently  at  anchor.  They 
have  anchored  there  off  Socotra  In  protected 
waters  In  order  to  conduct  this  kind  of  re- 
provlslonlng  and  Just  plain  sitting. 

Senator  Symington.  How  about  an  air 
strip? 

Mr.  Colby.  The  only  air  strip  on  Socotra  Is 
on  old  World  War  n  air  strip  which  la  reolly 
not  feasible  for  modem  operations 


Senator  Symington.  We  were  told  of 
anchorages  and  permanent  mooring  In  the 
Chagos  Archlpela^. 

Mr.  Colby.  There  are  anchorages  In  that 
Archipelago.  Again,  some  of  this  water  be- 
tween the  different  Islands  is  International 
water,  and  Soviet  ships  are  Inclined  to 
anchor  there.  They  have  set  up  some  moor- 
ing buoys  there  in  Internationa!  waters  so 
that  they  can  Just  come  on  and  hook  onto 
them. 

Senator  Symington.  That  Is  very  close  to 
Diego  Garcia. 
Mr.  Colby.  It  is  not  far  from  there. 
Senator  Symington.  On  Berbera.  Somalia, 
communications  station,  barracks,  repair 
ships  and  other  facilities,  including  air 
strips.  What  are  the  facta  on  that? 

Mr.  Colby.  Let  me  give  you  an  overall 
picture  of  the  port  at  Berbera,  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  is  a  small  InstaUatlon  which  wUl  handle 
two  or  three  ships.  And  there  Is  an  air  strip 
under  construction  outside  of  Berbera. 

They  have  been  building  an  air  strip  there 
for  about  a  year,  but  have  not  gotten  v«y 
far. 
Senator  Symington.  Mogadiscio. 
Mr.  Colby.  Mogadiscio  U  the  Capital  of 
Somalia,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  big  town 
there.  They  have  an  embassy,  and  they  have 
people  there,  advisors. 

The  port  Is  a  fairly  big  port. 
But  the   area   within   the   breakwater   is 
somewhat   shallow    water,    and    you    would 
have  to  anchor  a  little  offshore  and  bring 
lighters  in  if  you  use  the  port  at  all. 

There  Is  an  airfield  about  30  or  40  miles 
northwest  of  Mogadiscio  which  thev  have 
been  groduaUy  building  up  a  little  bit.  But 
there  is  not  much  progress  on  that  either. 
Senator  Symington.  The  Iraqi  Port  of 
Umm  Qasr. 

Mr.  Colby.  Umm  Qasl,  you  will  notice 
there  up  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  sea  is  down  here.  You  come  up  a  river, 
kind  of  a  delta  area.  This  particular  Island 
Is  claimed  by  the  Kuwaitis  as  well  as  the 
Iraqis.  The  facility  here,  the  so-called  port. 
Is  about  four,  five  or  six  buildings  here,  a 
place  where  you  can  anchor.  It  is  a  Uttle 
complicated  to  get  through  the  delt^down 
to  the  Gulf.  The  Iraqis  appear  to  be  a  lltUe 
bit  restrlcuve  as  to  the  degree  to  which 
they  wiu  aUow  the  Soviets  free  tue  of  this 
particular  port.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Symington.  The  former  British 
base  at  Aden  and  the  former  Royal  Air  Force 
Base. 

Mr.  Colby.  The  former  British  base  at 
Aden  Is  a  good  base.  It  Is  a  good  harbor. 
There  are  faculties  in  it.  There  is  an  airfield 
m  that  town.  That  is  the  Capital  of  South 
Yemen.  And  there  Is  an  airfield  that  Is  an 
effective  airfield  and  could  be  used. 

The  Soviets  have  not  used  it  very  much. 
They  have  not  done  much  more  than  port 
visits  there.  But  the  Government  of  South 
Yemen  of  course.  Is  a  Communist  govern- 
ment. The  Soviets  have  been  assisting  them. 
So  they  have  a  pretty  active  presence  there. 
But  they  have  not  actually  used  the  port 
facll  ity  to  that  degree. 

Senator  Symington.  What  kind  of  a  run- 
way do  they  have. 

Mr.  CHoMEAtr.  It  Is  short.  It  Is  not  large 
enough  to  handle  the  extremely  large  air- 
craft. I  have  forgotten  the  length 

Mr.  Colby.  It  Is  a  short  runway,  not  big 
enough  to  handle  the  TU-16's  and  larger 
aircraft. 

Senator  Dominick.  It  Is  big  enough    Mr 
Chairman,    to    handle    the   B-24.   because   I 
have  landed  one  there. 
Mr.  Colby.  You  know,  then. 
Senator  Domintck.  It  Is  a  horrible  place. 
Senator  Symington.  It  Is  probably  pretty 
hot.  Is  It  not? 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 
Senator  Symington.  Bunkering  rights  In 
Mauritius  and  Singapore. 

Mr.  Colby.  Singapore,  of  course,  is  a  very 
weU   equipped  port.  And  the  Soviets   have 
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bunkered  there.  Singapore  sells  to  whoever 
happens  to  go  by.  They  have  also  tised  Singa- 
pore for  some  repair,  because  there  are  some 
good  shipyards  In  Singapore,  and  some  of 
their  auxiliary  ships,  for  instance,  have  been 
repaired  in  Singapore. 

Port  Mauritius — Port  Louis  on  the  Island 
of  Mauritius  Is  a  very  good  port.  It  la  not  all 
that  highly  developed.  It  is  an  Independent 
country  now.  Mauritius.  They  have  sold 
bunkering  to  the  Soviets. 

There  are  lots  of  other  areas.  You  can  stop 
by  and  buy  fuel  oU  If  you  want  to. 

Senator  Symington.  Have  they  a  repre- 
sentative In  the  UN? 

Mr.  Colby.  I  would  assume  so.  I  am  prett; 
sure  they  are  UN  members.  Whether  they 
actually  keep  a  mission  there  or  not,  I  am 
not  sure.  But  I  know  we  have  an  ambassador 
there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Phil  Manhardt  Is 
Just  going  there  as  Ambassador.  As  you  will 
recall,  he  was  a  Foreign  Service  Officer,  and 
was  a  prisoner  of  the  North  Vietnamese  for 
five  years. 
Senator  Symington.  Senator  Domlnlck. 
Senator  Dominick.  I  think  I  have  only  got 
on©  question,  and  that  Is.  what  Is  Mr.  Colby's 
assessment— If  we  should  pass  the  Dlego 
Garcia  enlargement,  would  we  by  so  doing 
Increase  the  force  of  the  Russian  fleet? 

Mr.  Colby.  I  think  our  assessment  la  that 
the  Soviets  would  match  any  Increase  In  our 
presence  in  that  area. 
Senator  Dominick.  That  Is  all  I  have. 
Senator  Symington.  Senator  Talt. 
Senator  Tapt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.   Colby,   would   you   consider   that  en- 
larging the  port  and  the  airfield  as  planned 
would  be  such  an  Increase  or  not? 

Mr.  Colby.  I  am  not  all  that  familiar  with 
the  details  of  the  plan.  Senator  Taft.  I  do 
thmk  that  the  public  Impression  of  what 
we  do  would  probably  be  almost  as  important 
as  what  we  actually  do.  In  other  words,  the 
Soviets  would  believe  that  If  we  were  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  establishment  capable 
of  supporting  a  regular  force  In  that  area, 
that  they  would  react  In  some  fashion  In 
order  to  establish  a  countervelllng  force.  That 
is  more  or  less  at  any  degree  at  which  we 
do  it. 

Senator  Taft.  If  we  have  a  big  debate  and 
authorize  it.  Is  that  going  to  have — 

Mr.  Colby.  It  will  certainly  attract  their 
attention. 

Senator  Taft.  If  we  go  ahead  and  author- 
ize It.  and  public  opinion  seems  to  Jxwtlfy 
authorizing  it.  would  that  have  an  effect  on 
being  able  to  negotiate  limitation  on  forces 
in  the  area? 

Mr.  Colby.  I  think  that  our  assessment. 
Senator,  is  that  you  will  see  a  gradual  In- 
crease in  Soviet  presence  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  area,  that  If  there  is  some  particular 
American  increase,  that  the  Soviets  wUI  in- 
crease that  gradually  to  match  any  substan- 
tial additional  American  Involvement.  So 
that  It  would  really  depend  upon  the  size  of 
the  investment  and  the  forces  that  we  ar- 
range to  be  there.  If  we  put  In  a  permanent 
establishment  of  some  size,  why  they  would 
correspondingly  Increase  to  some  substantial 
degree.  If  we  had  only  sort  of  tentative  con- 
nections there  and  some  improvements,  they 
might  Ju.st  continue  their  gradual  Increase. 
Senator  Taft.  You  have  not  mentioned  the 
British  or  French  forces.  I  do  not  think,  that 
are  in  the  area.  Both  of  them  have  permanent 
naval  forces. 

Mr.  Colby.  Yea.  the  French  have  a  naval 
base  up  at  the  north  end  of  Malagasy  as  well 
as  a  base  at  Djrboutl.  They  keep,  a  per- 
manent force  of  five  to  six  ships.  And  the 
British,  their  only  permanent  establishment 
Is  in  Singapore,  where  they  keep  a  very  small 
fleet.  (Deleted.] 
Senator  Tapt.  That  Is  all  I  have. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 


Senator  Symington.  Thank  you.  Senator. 
Have  the  ntimhcr  of  ports  visited  by  the 
Soviets  In  the  littoral  area  increased  In  the 
last  few  years? 

Mr.  Colby.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  num- 
ber of  port  calls  In  1973  has  gone  up  par- 
ticularly because  the  calls  in  Somalia  have 
expanded  quite  a  lot.  You  wUl  notice  that 
they  are  rather  targeted,  there  are  only  cer- 
tain ones. 

Senator  Symincton.  The  number  of  coun- 
tries visited  have  dropped? 

Mr.  Colby.  Yes.  It  has  been  more  of  a  focus 
where  they  have  visited. 

Senator  Symington.  As  I  understand  it  you 
expect  the  Soviet  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  continue  to  grow  regardless  of  whst 
we  do  hut  that  It  wlU  grow  faster  If  we  start 
developing  Dlego  Garcia.  Is  that  a  fair  inter- 
pretation? 
Mr.  Colby.  I  think  that  is  true  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Chairman,  our  estimate  of  the  gradual 
growth  is  a  reflection  of  our  estimate  of  the 
general  Soviet  Intention  to  assert  Itself  as  a 
major  power,  as  one  of  the  two  superpowers, 
and  to  assert  Itself  in  a  world  role,  and  that 
consequently,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to 
gradually  expand  its  presence  throughout  the 
world. 

Senator  Symington.  Who  reacted  first  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  at  the  time  of  the  Indian- 
Pakistan  War? 

Mr.  Colby.  In  the  Indian-Pakistan  War.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  first  thing  that  happened  was 
that  the  British  sent  a  carrier  task  group 
to  help  with  the  possible  evacuation  of  their 
citizens.  The  Soviets  sent  a  force  very  short- 
ly thereafter.  And  tne  American  force  woe 
sent  two  or  three  weeks  later,  or  something 
like  that. 

Senator  Symington.  How  about  In  the  re- 
cent Middle  East  War? 

Mr.  Colby.  In  the  Middle  East  War  the 
movement  of  American  carrier  task  group 
was  followed  by  a  Soviet  increase  In  pres- 
ence, particularly  In  submarines. 

Senator  Symington.  Who  has  access  to  the 
most  ports  In  the  littoral  area,  the  U.S.  or 
the  Soviets? 
Would  that  be  up  for  grabs? 
Mr.  Colby.  Even  would  not  be  far  off,  I 
would  say. 

Mr.  Chomeatt.  I  do  not  know  what  the  U.S. 
really  has. 

Mr.  Colby.  The  D.S.,  I  think.  woiUd  have 
access  to  Pakistan,  Iran,  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
Senator  Symlncton.  Off  the  record. 
( Discussion  off  the  record. ) 
Senator  Symincton.  There  was  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  nuclear  submarines  could 
go  through  the  Suez  Canal  when  It  Is  opened. 
What  Is  the  opinion  of  the  CIA  on  that? 

Mr.  Colby.  Physically,  they  could  go 
through  It,  there  Is  no  question  about  it, 
after  It  Is  opened,  physically  you  can  send 
them  through.  Whether  the  Soviets  would 
send  them  through  Is  something  else. 

Senator  Symington.  Is  there  enough 
depth? 

Mr.  Colby.  You  mean  without  being  seen? 
I  mean  on  the  stirface.  obviously,  Just  going 
through,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much 
problem. 

Senator  Symincton.  There  would  not  be? 
Mr.  Chomeact.  They  have  enough  depth,  but 
It  Is  risky.  You  have  to  be  certain  that  you 
are  not  going  to  run  Into  some  place  where 
it  Is  silted.  But  there  Is  enough  depth  If  It 
Is  cleared,  yes. 

Mr.  Colby.  It  depends  upon  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Egyptians,  of  course. 

Senator  Symington.  Do  either  of  you  gen- 
tlemen have  any  further  questions? 
Senator  Dominick.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Tatf.  No  questions. 
Senator  Symington.  Thank  you  very  much. 
(Whereupon,  at  3  pjn,.  the  hearing  was 
recessed,   to   reconvene   at   10   ojn.,   Friday. 
July  13, 1974.) 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
FOR  THE  PORTUGUESE  AFRICAN 
TERRITORIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Government  of  Portugal  has  In  the  last 
few  days  taken  significant  first  steps  to- 
ward Independence  for  the  Portuguese 
African  territories  of  Angola,  Mozam- 
bique, and  Guinea-Bisau. 

On  July  27,  President  Spinola  an- 
nounced : 

The  moment  has  come  for  the  President 
of  the  republic  to  reiterate  solemnly  the 
right  of  all  people  from  the  overseas  Portu- 
guese territories  to  self -de  term  matlon,  in- 
cluding the  Immediate  recognition  of  their 
right  to  Independence.  .  .  . 

This  is  a  historic  moment  for  which  the 
country,  the  African  territories  and  the  world 
were  waiting;  peace  In  Portuguese  Africa 
finally  attained  in  Justice  and  freedom. 

A  law  has  been  promulgated  in  Portu- 
gal opening  the  way  for  this  promised 
independence  to  become  a  reality. 

As  a  friend  and  ally  of  Portugal,  we 
share  her  great  expectations  of  peace 
and  freedom  for  both  the  people  of  Por- 
tugal and  the  people  of  the  African  terri- 
tories. As  a  country  which  is  committed 
to  human  rights  and  to  the  replacement 
of  colonial  rule  with  genuine  self-deter- 
mination, we  rejoice  that  Africans  wlU 
finally  take  their  rightful  place  among 
the  independent  states  of  Africa.  As  a 
friend  of  the  African  nations  that  have 
worked  and  sacrificed  to  bring  about  the 
independence  of  these  territories,  we 
share  their  commitment  to  a  transfer  of 
power  that  is  peaceful,  their  hope  that 
independence  will  come  without  further 
suffering  or  bloodshed. 

I  hope  it  ^^-ill  be  made  clear  that  the 
United  States  fully  supports  Portugal's 
intention  to  grant  independence  to  An- 
gola. Mozambique,  and  Guinea -Bisau. 
We  must  encourage  every  effort  made  by 
the  Portuguese  Armed  Forces  Movement 
to  work  out  with  African  leaders  in  the 
overseas  territories  a  viable  plan  for  in- 
dependence. Having  joined  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  condemnation  of  Portugal's 
past  colonial  policies,  we  must  now  make 
it  clear  that  Portugal  is  not  alone  in  her 
efforts  to  bring  peace,  justice,  and  free- 
dom to  the  African  territories. 

But  genuine  self-determination  will 
take  time  to  build  in  Angola.  Mozam- 
bique, and  Guinea-Blsau,  just  as  It  will 
take  time  to  buUd  in  Portugal  itself.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  that  this  country 
not  only  give  diplomatic  support  to  Por- 
tugal's policy  of  independence,  but  that 
we  also  give  substantive  support  to 
making  this  Independence  viable. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
tributions we  can  make  to  this  effort  is 
to  provide  educational  assistance  for  the 
future  leaders  of  Angola,  Mozambique, 
and  Guinea-Bisau.  The  new  African 
states  will  need  African  administrators, 
economists,  agricultural  specialists,  engi- 
neers, scientists,  teachers,  doctors,  and 
businessmen  If  they  are  to  have  genuine 
self-government.  But  education  for  Afri- 
cans in  the  Portuguese  territories  has 
been  far  from  adequate  to  meet  these 
needs.  One  supporter  of  the  Armed 
Forces  movement  has  been  quoted  as 
saying: 
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One  ol  the  great  tragedies  Is  that  Portugal 
(Jul  not  start  a  really  extensive  programme 
In  ibe  overseas  territories  twenty  years  ago. 

A  study  done  by  Peter  Walker,  now  the 
VS.  Consul  General  in  Mozambique,  en- 
titled "nie  Educational  System  for  Alri- 
cans  in  Mozambique:  A  Sound  Founda- 
tion for  Autonomy  or  Independence?" 
reveals  the  desperate  need  for  educa- 
tional assistance  in  the  Portuguese  Afri- 
can territories.  In  Mozambique,  where 
there  are  more  than  8  million  blacks  and 
200,000  wliitcs.  the  educational  system 
has  been  developed  to  prepare,  primarily, 
whites  for  university  education  and  posi- 
tions of  leadership.  There  are  only  20 
blacks  in  a  student  body  of  2,000  at  the 
University  of  Lourenco-Marques.  Ten 
years  eigo.  there  were  only  five  blacks 
taking  university  courses. 

Of  some  1  million  blacks  of  secondary 
school  age,  only  I  percent  are  In  second- 
ary schools.  Most  of  these  students  are 
not  receiving  an  education  preparing 
them  for  the  university,  but  rather  are 
being  trained  for  semi-skilled  jobs:  sec- 
retarial work,  trade,  electronics,  mechan- 
ics, metal  work.  Primary  schools  in  the 
rural  areas,  where  most  of  the  Africans 
live,  have  been  poorly  staffed.  They  pro- 
vide about  a  third  of  the  children  in  rural 
areas  with  training  in  basic  Portuguese 
and  up  to  3  years  of  primary  education — 
not  enough  to  qualify  them  even  for  the 
technical  schools  that  are  all  In  the 
urban  areas.  If.  at  independence,  Mozam- 
bique is  to  draw  its  leadership  from  all  its 
major  population  groups — and  if  all  are 
to  have  an  equal  chance  to  participate  in 
economic  development,  the  rural  educa- 
tional system  will  have  to  be  greatly  im- 
proved. This  will  require  the  training  of 
teachers  for  these  rural  schools. 

It  has  been  said  that  not  just  Mozam- 
bique but  all  the  Portuguese  African  ter- 
ritories will  have  a  far  greater  shortage 
of  skilled  and  educated  manpower  at  in- 
dependence than  was  the  case  In  any  of 
the  other  African  States.  Yet  genuine 
independence  requires  a  great  number  of 
educated  and  technically  training  citi- 
zens— to  draw  up  plans  for  economic 
development,  to  run  local  businesses  and 
work  with  foreign  investors,  to  teach  and 
provide  health  services,  to  build  a  broad- 
based  political  system  and  run  the 
government. 

The  United  States  can  make  a  unique 
and  Important  contribution  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  territories  by  provid- 
ing desperately  the  needed  educational 
assistance.  Although  we  have  long  been 
verbally  committed  to  ending  colonial- 
ism in  this  part  of  Africa,  our  actions 
have  often  suggested  support  for  con- 
tinued Portuguese  domination.  Our  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  to  Portu- 
gal as  a  NATO  ally  have  been  inter- 
preted as  enabling  that  country  to  con- 
tinue the  wars  in  Africa.  Our  votes  in 
the  United  Nations  and  other  interna- 
tional organizations  have  been  consist- 
ently on  the  side  of  Portuguese  colonial- 
ism— against  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  rest  of  the  world.  One  of  the 
last  and  most  embarrassing  of  such  votes 
was  our  lone  vote  against  admission  of 
Guinea-Bisau  into  the  World  Health 
Organization.  Even  Portugal  abstained 
We  now  have  a  great  opportunity  to 


contribute  diplomatically  to  Portugal's 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  "peaceful 
transition  to  majority  rule"  we  have  long 
advocated  for  this  part  of  the  world — 
and  to  contribute  substantively  through 
educational  assistance  to  making  ma- 
jority rule  a  real  possibility. 

This  would  be  the  tiest  possible  Invest- 
ment in  our  future  relations  with  these 
states.  Our  willingness  to  provide  edu- 
cational assistance  to  newly  independ- 
ent African  States  has  been  perhaps  the 
most  Important  element  in  building 
strong  and  enduring  friendships  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Africa. 
Africans  educated  in  the  United  States 
now  hold  high  positions  in  both  the 
governments  and  the  private  sectors  of 
their  countries.  They  deal  sympathetic- 
ally and  with  understanding  with  U.S. 
Oovemment  and  business  representa- 
tives. 

Our  educational  system  provides  the 
kind  of  educational  opportunities  most 
needed  by  these  countries — training  in 
such  practical  fields  as  agriculture. 
medicine,  engineering,  education  and 
business.  Our  excellent  language-train- 
ing facilities  and  the  breadth  and  flexi- 
bility or  our  curriculums  make  us 
uniquely  qualified  to  educate  Portuguese- 
speaking  Africans.  The  very  strict 
formal  academic  requirements  of  many 
European  and  even  African  universities 
have  posed  a  hardship  for  students  from 
Portuguese  Africa.  Ours  is  a  system  that 
is  entered  much  more  easily  by  students 
who  have  not  been  brought  up  in  it. 

Most  important,  we  already  have  two 
vei-y  fine  programs  of  educational  assist- 
ance to  students  from  southern  Africa. 
Unfortunately,  these  programs  have  been 
severly  cut  back.  At  their  height,  in  1968, 
they  had  more  than  $2.7  million  to  work 
with.  This  year,  one  has  $100,000  and 
the  other  $175,000.  With  these  limited 
funds,  they  are  to  provide  assistance  to 
students  not  only  from  Portuguese  Africa 
but  from  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  as 
well. 

The  southern  African  student  pro- 
gram brings  southern  African  students 
to  the  United  States  for  2-year  graduate 
level  or  technical  training  programs.  It 
u-sed  to  finance  undergraduate  education 
as  well,  but  this  has  been  discontinued. 
In  all.  526  students  have  been  brought  to 
the  United  States  for  study  under  this 
program,  131  from  the  Portuguese  ter- 
ritories. The  program  can  accept  only 
five  new  students  a  year  from  all  of 
southern  Africa. 

Under  this  prosram,  students  from 
Portuguese  Africa  have  .studied  agricul- 
ture, biology,  economics,  education,  en- 
gineering, medicine,  public  administra- 
tion, and  a  variety  of  other  subjects  ap- 
propriate to  the  economic  and  political 
development  needs  of  their  countries. 

The  southern  African  training  pro- 
gram provides  fellowships  for  southern 
African  students  to  study  in  African  uni- 
versities, secondary  schools,  and  tech- 
nical schools.  It  now  provides  assistance 
for  a  total  of  45  students  per  year. 

There  is  an  Immediate  and  pressing 
need  for  educational  assistance  to  these 
emerging  African  States.  And  it  is  terri- 
bly important  that  the  United  States 
demonstrate  Its  sincere  commitment  to 


independence  and  self-determination  for 
the  people  of  Angola,  Mozambique,  and 
Guinea-Blsau.  For  these  reasons.  I  be- 
lieve our  existing  programs  that  provide 
educational  opportunities  for  Africans 
from  these  territories  must  now  be  ex- 
panded. 

The  African-American  Institute  has 
done  an  excellent  job  in  running  these 
two  programs  on  a  contract  basis.  It  has 
developed  close  ties  with  American  iml- 
versities,  African  nations  concerned 
about  the  future  of  the  Portuguese  ter- 
ritories, and  the  people  who  will  be  the 
leaders  of  independent  Angola,  Mozam- 
bique, and  Guinea-Bisau.  AAI  is  com- 
mitted to  providing  education  that  is  ap- 
propriate to  development  needs  and  to 
placing  students  in  the  programs  most 
suitable  to  them.  I  hope  that  in  expand- 
ing this  assistance,  the  African-Ameri- 
can Institute  will  be  given  maximum 
flexibility  in  determining  how  additional 
funds  are  to  be  spent.  Whether  a  student 
is  to  be  educated  in  an  American  or  an 
African  imiversity  should  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  abilities  and  career 
goals  of  the  student.  Also,  I  hope  that 
the  southern  African  student  program 
will  again  be  allowed  to  fund  under- 
graduate education. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
always  been  committed  to  the  peaceful 
transition  from  colonialism  to  majority 
rule  throughout  Africa.  A  cornerstone  of 
this  policy  has  been  our  wilUngness  to 
provide  badly  needed  educational  assist- 
ance to  the  African  States  on  the  eve 
of  and  following  independence.  Our  rec- 
ord on  the  issue  of  independence  for  the 
Portuguese  African  territories  has  not 
been  a  good  one  the  past  few  years.  We 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  show  our 
genuine  commitment  to  Independence 
by  providing  the  best  kind  of  assistance 
this  country  has  to  offer— better  than 
guns,  better  than  rhetoric,  better  than 
capital  grants — assistance  in  building 
the  foundation  of  educated  and  skilled 
manpower  that  is  essential  for  genume 
self-government. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Department  of 
State  to  increase  the  budget  for  educa- 
tional assistance  to  the  Portuguese  terri- 
tories consistent  wtlh  the  great  need 
made  apparent  by  recent  events. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed 
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PUBUC  WORKS  FOR  WATER  AND 
POWER  DETVELOPMENT  AND 
ATOMIC  ENERGT  COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1975 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  HR. 
15155,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (HR.  16156)  making  appropriations 
for  water  and  power  development.  Including 
the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil,  the  Bureau  of 


BeclamatioD,  the  BoonevUle  Power  Admln- 
Istratlon,  and  other  power  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Appalachian 
regional  development  programs,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
related  Independent  agencies  and  commis- 
sions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1676. 
and  for  ot^r  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Without  the  time 
being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  HR.  15155,  the  Pub- 
lic Works  appropriation  bill.  Under  the 
previous  order,  time  for  debate  on  this 
bill  is  limited  to  4  hours  to  be  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr.  Stenkis) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field i,  with  a  time  limitation  of  30  mlrf- 
utes  on  any  amendment  and  20  minutes 
on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal 

Ml-.  STENNIS.  That  was  30  minutes 
on  each  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes  on  an}'  amendment,  and  20  min- 
utes on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal, 
with  4  hours  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
that  very  complete  statement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during 
the  debate  and  presentation  of  this  bill, 
three  members  of  my  personal  staff  be 
given  the  privilege  of  the  floor:  Mr.  R  .G. 
MacDonnell,  Mr.  J.  B.  Love,  and  Mr.  Don 
Htts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  staff 
member  Jim  Bond  be  added  to  that  list. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  also 
have  present,  though  he  does  not  require 
permission,  Mr.  Proctor  Jones,  and  also 
other  members  of  our  Appropriations 
professional  staff. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  rather  complete 
remarks  here  that  cover  the  entire  bill. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  President,  we  have  im- 
der  consideration  H.R.  15155,  an  act 
making  appropriations  for  Public  Works 
for  water  and  power  development,  In- 
cluding the  Corps  of  Engineers-Civil,  the 
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Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  and  other  power 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Commission,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  related  independent  agencies 
and  commissions  Jor  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1975,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  Pre,":ident,  the  hearings  on  the  bill 
started  March  1.  1974,  and  continued 
throughout  the  month  of  March  and 
the  first  week  of  April.  There  were  21 
sessions  of  the  subcommittee  during  that 
period  with  the  departmental  and  agen- 
cies' witnesses.  After  the  Easter  recess, 
the  subcommittee  held  7  days  of  hear- 
ings— 12  sessions — to  receive  testimony 
from  Senators,  Members  of  the  House, 
public  witnesses,  and  various  interested 
organizations.  More  than  half  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  a  large  number 
of  Members  of  the  House,  several  Gov- 
ernors and  State  agencies'  heads  pre- 
sented testimony  and  statements.  Over 
1,300  witnesses,  including  delegations 
from  various  organizations  and  local 
commimities,  both  proponents  and  op- 
ponents, appeared  before  the  subcommit- 
tee concerning  projects  and  matters  im- 
portant to  their  States  and  to  this  Na- 
tion. In  addition,  hundreds  of  written 
statements  and  testimony  were  received. 
Altogether,  the  suixommittee  held  34 
sessions  for  the  purpose  of  taldng  testi- 
mony, and  3  executive  sessions  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  up  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  a  special  word  about 
the  Increases,  because  I  know  that  those 
points  will  be  raised,  and  should  be 
raised.  When  we  total  all  these  figures 
together,  the  total  amoimt  reported  in 
the  Senate  bill  runs  above  the  estimate 
or  the  budget  figure  for  fiscal  year  1975 
to  the  e.\tent  of  S40.377.000.  which  is 
eighty-nine  one-hundredths  of  I  percent 
of  the  entire  bill.  These  figures  total, 
above  the  fiscal  year  1974  amoimt,  $624.- 
305,000, 

Now,  as  a  part  of  a  special  explanation 
of  these  increases,  we  run,  first.  Into 
these  environmental  costs.  We  have 
about  $35  million  in  here  in  direct  costs 
to  meet  environmental  requirements, 
connected  with  dredging,  for  example.  A 
large  simount  of  that  is  for  dredgtog.  and 
the  way  they  are  going  to  have  to  do  the 
work  and  the  disposal  ol  the  dredged  up 
and  dredged  out  material.  So  that  direct 
environmental  costs  account  for  about 
$35  million  of  the  Increase:  and  we  find, 
then,  throughout  the  bill,  that  general 
investigations  have  had  added  to  their 
amounts  about  10  percent  for  environ- 
mental costs,  and  that  preplanning  and 
environmental  impact  surveys  have  been 
responsible  for  about  a  20-percent  in- 
crease, because  of  the  requirements  of 
ecology  or  environmental  matters.  I  do 
not  bring  that  up  to  the  discredit  of  the 
environmental  requirements  at  all:  I  am 
just  accounting  for  some  of  the  increases 
in  these  appropriations. 

But  in  spite  of  those  things,  as  I  say.  we 
have  for  the  entire  bill  only  an  eighty- 
nine  one-hundredths  of  1  percent  In- 
crease over  the  budget  figures. 

Of  the  amount  that  we  are  over  last 
year,  the  AEC,  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion increase  takes  up  $462.7  million,  in 


round  figures,  of  this  total  increase  of 
$624,305,000.  That  leaves— and  we  wUl 
come  back  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission items  in  a  few  minutes — a  dif- 
ference, then,  between  fiscal  jear  1974 
and  fiscal  year  1975.  as  we  bring  the  re- 
port in.  of  only  $161.6  million,  which  is 
mostly  accounted  for  by  increases  for 
Reclamation  and  Corps  water  resources 
development,  for  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  and  for  the  TVA  reve- 
nue-producing activities.  In  other  words, 
all  of  those  agencies  that  I  have  named 
are  revenue-producing,  and  will  return, 
in  time,  a  great  part  of  the  money  in- 
creases that  are  in  here  for  them. 

Going  back,  briefly,  to  the  increases  for 
the  .atomic  Energy  Commission,  I  shall 
cover  those  in  my  formal  statement. 
Before  doing  so.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
especially  thank  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  HiTriELD).  who  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  this  subcommittee, 
and  I  want  to  especially  thank  also  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  iMr.  Bible  J.  who 
handled  this  biU  entirely  last  year  when 
I  was  absent,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  work 
on  it  the  year  before.  He  held  a  great 
number  of  hearings  while  the  war  was 
still  going  on  in  South  Vietnam,  and  it 
took  6  months  to  pass  the  military  pro- 
curement bill,  which  kept  me  here  on  the 
floor  a  good  part  of  that  time. 

But  In  addition  to  that — and  I  am  not 
saj'ing  this  because  he  is  leaving,  though 
I  regret  very  much  that  he  is  leaving  the 
Senate — he  has  been  a  very  valuable 
member  of  this  subcommittee  for  years, 
as  he  has  everywhere  else  that  he  works. 
In  addition  to  that,  he  has  handled  for 
several  years  the  Interior  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  which  handles  that 
far-reaching  Interior  appropriation  bill. 
There  were  others  on  the  committee:  the 
ranking  minority  member  and  dean  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  iMr.  Young  > 
rendered  a  very  fine  service,  as  is  his 
pattern.  He  is  one  of  the  most  formidable 
and  sen,'lceable  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  has  been  over 
a  period  years.  I  remember  also  the  help 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon*  . 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report 
explains  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  and  I  shall  not,  therefore, 
endeavor  to  detail  all  the  action  and 
clianges. 

The  bill  as  reported  and  recommended 
totals  $4,567,203,000  In  new  obligatlonal 
authority.  This  represents  an  Increase 
of  $40,377,000,  or  less  than  1  percent 
over  the  amended  budget  request  of  $4,- 
526,826.000,  and  an  Increase  of  $91,793,- 
000.  or  2.1  percent  over  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House.  The  House  considered 
budget  estimates  of  $4,412,251,000.  or 
about  $114,575,000  less  than  the  amend- 
ed estimates  considered  by  the  Senate. 
The  House  passed  bill  was  $63,159,000 
over  the  budget  estimates  considered  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  stgniflcant 
bill — an  important  bill.  It  represents  a 
substantial  investment  In  the  future  of 
America — and  in  the  future  needs  of  our 
country  and  our  people,  the  utmost  sat- 
isfaction In  the  work  that  I  do  on  this 
bill  because  I  know  from  experience  here 
and  from  observation  that  virtually  all 
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of  these  funds  are  not  only  an  Invest- 
ment, but  they  are  a  sound  investment. 
They  pay  off  to  the  Federal  Treasurj' 
in  that  they  increase  the  revenue  pro- 
duction of  the  areas  affected  In  the  form 
of  increased  taxes  paid  in.  and  they  serve 
not  only  this  generation  but  generations 
to  come — many  of  these  projects  do. 

I  have  projects  in  mind  that  I  can  il- 
lustrate away  from  my  own  area  of  the 
coimtry.  I  Icnow  many,  many  years  ago 
I  remember  when  the  first  reclamation 
project,  one  of  the  early  ones,  for  that 
area  was  opened  up  in  Carlsbad.  New 
Mexico,  and  it  made  the  area  in  that 
little  town,  which  it  was  then,  bloom 
like  a  ro-se.  and  that  reclamation  project 
has  been  extended  twic  already,  as  I 
recall.  It  has  paid  for  iUelf  on  schedule 
as  well  as  some  advance  payments,  and 
now  Is  a  very  thrivine:,  Industrious  agri- 
cultural area  of  that  fine  State. 

In  my  own  State  last  year.  In  spite  of 
the  splendid  work  over  the  years  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Engineers,  we  had  backwater 
floods,  as  we  call  them,  in  my  State  and 
in  Louisiana,  some  in  Arkansas  and  some 
up  the  river.  It  is  estimated  that  without 
the  flood  control  protection  there  would 
have  been  damage  there  approaching 
some  $15  billion  whereas  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  last  50-odd 
years  for  all  that  area  from  St.  Loul."!. 
Mo.,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River  has  been  only  about  $1.8  billion, 
and  that  Is  an  Illustration,  on  a  larger 
scale,  that  most  of  these  matters  are  an 
Investment. 

We  have  matters  in  the  bill  now  such 
as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which 
Includes  a  great  deal  of  research.  Some 
people  look  upon  that  as  lost  money  un- 
less we  And  a  golden  egg  of  some  kind, 
but  it  Is  just  the  rocky  road  that  always 
has  to  be  traveled,  especially  in  the  field 
of  science,  before  we  find  the  real  reward. 
But  no  programs  being  carried  on  in  the 
Government  are  more  Important  than  a 
great  number  of  those  in  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission. 

Again.  I  say  that  this  bill  is  an  invest- 
ment that  will  pay  rich  dividends  In  ben- 
efits and  services  to  our  people  and  in 
economic  benefit  to  the  Nation.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  Mil  we  are  considering  today 
is  to  buUd  a  stronger  and  better  Amer- 
ica. Appropriations  are  provided  for  wa- 
ter resource  and  power  development  in- 
cluding nuclear  energy.  In  providing 
funding  for  these  programs,  we  assure 
needed  electric  power  generation,  a  more 
adequate  water  supply,  flood  control, 
irrigation,  additional  and  improved  wa- 
terways for  navigation,  recreation  and 
other  essential  serMces  for  our  expanded 
population.  This  bill  will  also  strengthen 
the  defense  of  our  Nation  by  providing 
for  research,  development  and  produc- 
tion by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission — 
for  military  and  military-related  mls- 
sion.s — and  for  development  of  nuclear 
energy  for  civilian  and  peaceful  pur- 
poses. 
The  bill  has  five  titles,  consisting  of: 
Title  I,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion: 

Title  n.  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  civil 
works  program ; 

Title  m,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  Power  Agencies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior: 
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Title  rV,  related  agencies — power  and 
water  resource  agencies,  Including  TVA. 
Appalachia  programs,  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

I  will  briefly  discuss  the  various  titles 
of  the  bill  and  the  recommendations  for 
each. 

Title  I — Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
For  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,771,665,000,  which  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  $32,723,000  below  the  budget  re- 
quest and  $25,250,000  above  the  House 
bil'.  The  recommended  appropriation  of 
$1,433,960,000  for  operating  expenses 
and  $337,705,000  for  construction  and 
equipment  provides  more  funds  to  mlll- 
tarj'  than  nonmlUtary  activities  How- 
ever, as  Memljers  know  and  will  recall, 
provisions  that  normally  would  be  a  part 

of  this  bill  were  placed  in  one  package 

the  special  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment appropriation  bill  for  1975 — which 
was  enacted  in  late  June.  An  amount 
of  SI .486.660.000  was  provided  In  that 
bill  for  the  expanded  and  accelerated 
energy  R.  &  D.  program. 

Now.  that  Is  an  extraordinary  pro- 
gram and  beyond  w^hat  has  been  the 
normal  course. 

Taking  the  total  AEC  budget  Into  ac- 
count, approximately  42  percent  of  the 
budget,  in  terms  of  expenditures  or  costs, 
goes  prUnarily  for  military  or  defense 
purposes.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  a  great  amount  of  the 
research  and  development  Is  also  appli- 
cable to  peaceful,  civilian  purposes.  Just 
as  all  of  the  civilian  nuclear  energy  pro- 
grams came  from  the  defense  or  military 
program,  we  continue  to  receive  these 
"spin-offs"  in  the  civilian,  peaceful  ac- 
tivities. I  know  that  we  all  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  fimds  required  for 
military  purposes  can  be  reduced  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  say  that  I  had  a 
chance,  took  advantage  of  it.  as  did  other 
members  of  the  committee,  to  really  get 
into  this  program  here  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  other  than  weapon- 
ry, and  made  a  close  examination  of  all 
the  major  items  that  are  included.  I  have 
a  statement  here  thai  I  am  going  to  ask 
later  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  which 
fully  explains  for  any  Member's  refer- 
ence In  the  future  or  any  citizen's  refer- 
ence in  the  future,  the  sources  of  certain 
income  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  and  how  they  account  for 
that  money  and  what  we  have  provided 
here  with  reference  to  it. 

There  are  many  programs  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  which  are 
not  as  well  known,  such  as  the  phj-slcal 
research  program  which  provides  for 
continuing  research  in  high  energy  phys- 
ics and  other  programs  on  the  frontiers 
of  science  to  develop  a  better  under- 
standing of  atomic  particles.  This  year, 
the  National  Accelerator  Laboratory  at 
Batavia.  ni.  was  dedicated  and  the  new 
accelerator  reached  a  current  and  energy 
intensity  of  400  billion  electron  volte, 
making  it  the  highest  powered  accelera- 
tor in  the  world  today.  The  work  at  this 
and  other  AEC  laboratories  is  providing 
new  Insights  into  the  basic  constituents 
of  the  atomic  nucleus  which  will  be  key 
to  the  continuing  development  of  nuclear 
energy. 


A  portion  of  the  AEC's  biomedical  and 
environmental  research  program  pro- 
vides continued  funding  for  the  devel- 
opment of  an  atomic-powered  artificial 
heart  and  cardiac  pacemaker,  which 
would  last  for  many  years.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  research  in  the  use  of  radiation 
in  detecting  and  treating  medical  ill- 
nesses  and  other  beneficial  biological  and 
agricultural  applications. 

Mr.  President,  as  of  June  30.  1974, 
there  were  47  nuclear-powered  plant 
licensed  to  operate  In  the  United  States 
This  represents.  29.000  megawatts  of 
electricity  or  about  6  percent  of  the  total 
U.S.  generating  capacity.  In  addition, 
there  are  186  plants  being  built,  planned' 
or  announced  by  utilities  representing 
198.000  megawatts  of  generating  power 
Forecasts  Indicate  that  by  the  end  of 
1980,  nuclear-powered  plants  will  pro- 
vide about  15  percent  of  the  total  elec- 
trical generating  capacity  in  the  United 
States.  By  the  year  2000.  nuclear  power 
is  expected  to  provide  more  than  half  of 
the  U.S.  total.  Funds  are  also  provided  in 
this  bill,  as  well  as  in  the  special  energy 
R.  t  D.  bill,  to  produce  enriched  uranium 
to  operate  these  nuclear  powerplants 
Too,  I  should  emphasize  that  the  ura- 
nium enrichment  operations  produce 
substantial  revenues — Including  major 
contributions  to  our  Nation's  balance  of 
payments — that  are  accruing  to  the  U.S. 
Government  as  a  result  of  the  sales  of  the 
uranium  enriching  services.  The  revenues 
for  these  services  are  estimated  to  be 
$547,230,000  in  fiscal  year  1975  and  es- 
sentially offset  the  operating  and  con- 
struction costs  associated  with  enriched 
uranium  production. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  from  discussions 
with  several  Senators,  that  there  is  con- 
cern over  what  appears  to  be  a  rather 
large  increase  for  AEC  In  fiscal  year  1975 
appropriations  over  the  fiscal  year  1974 
level.  As  reflected  in  the  report  accom- 
panying the  bill,  and  which  makes  up 
the  bulk  of  the  total  Increase  over  the 

1974  appropriation.  This  Increase  Lii  more 
apparent  than  real.  Let  me  briefly  re- 
view the  facts  of  this  matter.  As  indi- 
cated on  page  6  of  the  committee  report. 
AEC's  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year 

1975  operating  expenses  for  nonenergy 
related  activities  Is  $1,461,633,000  as  com- 
pared to  the  flscal  year  1974  appropria- 
tion of  $916,378,000.  The  reason  for  this 
apparently  large  increase  of  $545,255,000 
from  fiscal  year  1974  Is  that  all  AEC 
revenues,  as  well  as  the  large  unobligated 
balance  carried  forward — carn*over — 
from  flscal  year  1973  to  fiscal  year  1974, 
were  applied  against  the  nonenergy  por- 
tion of  the  AEC  appropriation  request. 
Thus,  changes  In  revenues  and  carry- 
over account  for  $358,091,000  of  this 
increase. 

The  budget  estimate  for  revenues  In 
fiscal  year  1975  of  $669,600,000  is  $135.- 
700.000  less  than  the  flscal  year  1974 
amount.  Since  revenues  are  applied  as  a 
reduction  to  the  Agency's  appropriation 
request,  the  decrease  in  revenues  in  flscal 
year  1975  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
fiscal  year  1975  appropriation  by  S135.- 
700.000  over  the  flscal  year  1974  amount. 

Revenues  in  flscal  year  1974  totaled 
$805,300,000,  which  was  unusually  high 
as  a  result  of  the  special  sale  of  10 
million  separative  work  units  to  Japan 
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at  a  price  of  S320.000.000.  Of  this  amount. 
$50,800,000  was  delivered  and  taken  into 
revenues  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973; 
this  contributed  to  the  large  flscal  year 
1973  carryover  to  fiscal  year  1974.  The 
remaining  S269.200.000  from  the  Japa- 
nese sale  was  delivered  and  taken  into 
revenues  in  flscal  year  1974;  this  resulted 
in  usually  large  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

AEC  carried  forward  an  unobligated 
flscal  year  1973  balance  of  $222,391,000 
into  fiscal  sear  1974  which  was  used  to 
reduce  the  Agency's  flscal  year  1974  ap- 
propriation. This  imusual  carryover  re- 
sulted primarily  Irom  a  slippage  in  the 
obligation  of  the  Clinch  River  demon- 
stration plant  contract  from  fl-scal  year 
1973  to  fiscal  year  1974— $92.450.000— in- 
creases in  revenues  over  the  budgeted 
amount — $65,558,000.  which  includes 
$50,800,000  from  the  Japanese  sale — and 
reductions  In  programs  as  a  result  of  the 
administration's  efforts  to  reduce  flscal 
1973  Federal  outlays. 

A  more  appropriate  indication  of  the 
change  in  nonenergy  related  activities 
would  be  the  change  in  total  obligations 
between  flscal  year  1974  and  fiscal  1975. 
The  fiscal  year  1975  budget  estimate  is 
$2,131,233,000.  an  Indiease  of  $187,732.- 
000  over  the  fiscal  year  1974  level  of  $2.- 
943  501.000.  Of  this.  $77.7  million  repre- 
sents the  increased  cost  of  electric  power 
for  uranium  enrichment  operations.  The 
remaining  $110  million  represents  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  56  percent 
which.  In  view  of  inflation,  would  In  ef- 
fect keep  the  nonenergy  related  program 
activity  in  fiscal  year  1975  at  about  the 
fiscal  year  1974  level. 

The  recent,  sharp  rise  in  prices  due  to 
the  oil  embargo  and  other  Inflationary 
factors  has  resulted  In  substantially 
higher  cost  projections  for  the  flscal  year 
1975  AEC  program  than  provided  in  the 
budget  now  before  us.  Price  Increases  of 
15  to  20  percent  for  materials  and  sup- 
plies: 20  to  60  percent  for  such  items  as 
aluminum,  steel,  copper,  and  plastics: 
15  to  25  percent  for  electronic  items: 
and  25  to  150  percent  for  utilities  and 
fuel  costs  are  being  experienced.  For  ex- 
ample, since  September  1973,  the  AEC 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  has 
experienced  a  70-percent  increase  in  the 
cost  of  electric  power  and  150  percent  in 
the  cost  of  fuel  oil.  For  this  laboratory 
alone,  the  cost  of  electricity  will  be  about 
$2.5  million  higher  in  fiscal  year  1975 
than  in  flscal  year  1974.  even  though  the 
total  amount  of  electricity  used  will  be 
slightly  lower.  In  addition,  many  of  the 
contractors  have  already  and  must  re- 
negotiate craft  labor  agreements  this 
summer  of  1974.  Negotiations  to  date 
confirm  that  wage  settlements  will  be 
substantially  higher  than  anticipated  in 
the  fiscal  year  1974  budget.  Of  course, 
this  Is  a  problem  that  cuts  across  the 
board  In  our  whole  economy. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  ordinarily 
thought  of  as  the  public  works  bill  for 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  total  sum 
for  the  corps'  civil  works  program,  na- 
tionwide, including  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
is  $1,729,980,000,  which  is  $33,769,000  less 
than  the  1974  level.  $113.7  milUon  more 
than  the  budget  estimates,  and  $34.9  mil-, 
lion  over  the  House  allowance. 


The  committee  recommends  $67,847.- 
000  for  general  investigations  by  the 
corps:  $984,838,000  for  construction; 
$166,618,000  for  flood  control  metisures 
for  the  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries: 
and  $455,877,000  for  general  operation 
and  maintenance.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  total  budget  request  for 
construction— $927.500.000— is  less  than 
$50  million  over  the  budget  request  in 
1965—10  years  ago — although  construc- 
tion costs  have  doubled  during  that  pe- 
riod of  time.  That  is  a  significant  point 
to  remember,  and  in  other  words,  should 
indicate  that  the  committee  recom- 
mendation is  a  realistic,  hard  rock 
amount  based  on  the  needs  and  priori- 
ties. 

As  in  the  past,  the  committee  prefers 
not  to  make  specific  allocations  of  its  in- 
creases to  individual  studies,  investiga- 
tions, or  surveys.  It  desires,  however,  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, the  testimony  concerning  the 
need  for  initiating  unbudgeted  surveys 
and  increases  in  budgeted  studies. 

The  report  carries  the  specific  alloca- 
tions recomemnded  for  each  project  in 
the  construction,  general  appropriation, 
which  includes  preconstruction  planning. 

For  the  flood  control.  Mississippi  River 
and  tributaries  project,  the  committee's 
allocations  are  likewise  listed  in  the  re- 
port. Let  me  say  that  the  Importance  of 
the  MJl.  %  T.  project  can  be  realized 
when  one  considers  that  the  drainage 
from  almost  half  of  the  area  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  funnel.'-  through 
the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  civil  works  pro- 
giam  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  deals 
primarily  with  improvements  for  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  water  supply,  beach 
erosion,  recreation  and.  of  course,  hydro- 
electric power.  Priority  attention  and 
funding  to  the  capability  level  is  pro- 
vided for  hydroelectric  power  projects  In 
recognition  of  the  energ>-  crisis.  Why.  one 
might  ask  ?  A  good  example  of  the  bene- 
fits from  hydropower  projects  is,  that 
in  fiscal  year  1973,  the  Federal  hydro- 
electric power  projects  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  alone  generated  electric 
energy  equivalent  to  100  million  barrels 
of  oU.  In  Ught  of  present  energy  prob- 
lems, that  is  most  important,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  it  comes  from 
replenishable  falling  water,  rather  than 
from  scarce  oil  or  natural  gas.  The  Na- 
tion now  reaps  Important  benefits  be- 
cause of  the  foresight  in  supporting  and 
developing  those  projects. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  one  shudders  to 
think  where  the  West  would  be,  the  great 
Midwest,  the  Rocky  Mountain  West,  and 
the  Par  West,  the  Pacific  coast,  without 
the  benefit  of  these  hydroelectric  gen- 
erating plants,  all  of  which  have  proven 
successful,  all  of  which  have  proven  to 
have  been  self-sustaining,  and  all  of 
which  are  paying  back  the  costs  of  con- 
struction or  a  major  part  of  it.  all  of  that 
pan  attributed  to  hydroelectric  power, 
paying  It  back  to  the  Treasury,  and  many 
of  those  payments  being  with  interest. 

That  is  just  one  example,  and  It  ap- 
plies to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  proj- 
ects also. 

TITLK   m — BCREAtT   OF   BECLAMATIOK 

For  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
committee  Is  recommending  $473,887,000, 


an  amount  that  is  $10,215,000  over  the 
House  allowance  and  $46,793,000  below 
the  amended  budget  estimates.  TTie  de- 
crease below  the  budget  estimate  refiects 
the  committee's  decision  to  provide  an- 
nual funding  for  the  recently  enacted 
Colorado  River  Basin  saltaity  control 
projects  rather  thon  the  large,  one-time, 
lump-sum  appropriation  requested  under 
the  new  act.  The  committees  action  is 
fully  explained  on  pages  56  and  57  of  the 
report. 

The  total  Bureau  of  Reclamation  ap- 
propriation includes  $19,651,000  for  gen- 
eral investisatioris :  $247,490,000  lor  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation:  S97  miUion 
for  operation  and  maintenance:  S24.- 
771,000  for  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
storage  project:  $22,600,000  for  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  project:  and  a  $32,800.- 
000  appropriation  to  liquidate  contract 
authority.  The  loan  program,  emergency 
fund,  and  general  administrative  ex- 
penses are  also  provided  for  within  the 
total  amount.  The  water  resource  pro- 
gram of  the  Bureau,  while  similar  to  that 
of  the  corps,  is  primarily  concerned  with 
irrigation  for  family-tj-pe  farms.  Bureau 
projects,  in  addition  to  Irrigation,  pro- 
vide storage  for  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply,  power,  flood  control,  and 
recreation.  Although  the  direct  irriga- 
tion benefits  are  vital  to  the  Irrigator 
who  repays  the  cost  of  the  Irrigation 
works,  without  interest,  over  a  period  of 
years,  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  recla- 
mation program  has  been  its  stimula- 
tion of  rural  development  and  regional 
economic  stability.  A  more  diversified 
agricultiire  increases  the  income  flow 
and  business  activity  in  an  area.  This,  in 
turn,  stabilizes  the  population  of  rural 
areas  and  brings  pro.sperity  and  a  bet- 
ter life  to  both  city  and  farm  popula- 
tions alike.  In  most  of  the  areas  of  the 
West,  nothing  happened,  and  nothing 
could  happen,  until  the  basic  resources 
of  land  and  water  were  brought  together 
through  the  reclamation  program.  Irri- 
gation formed  the  stable  ba.se  upon 
which  much  of  the  West  was  developed 
and  sustained.  News  reports  of  the  last 
few  days  have  also  brought  to  oiir  atten- 
tion, the  severe  drought  that  is  occur- 
ring in  many  areas  upon  which  our  Na- 
tion depends  heavily  for  feed  and  crop 
production.  This  Is  a  most  disturbing 
element  and  could  end  up  in  a  heavy  and 
disastrous  blow  to  our  food  production 
and  the  cost  of  food.  We  should  be 
thankful  that  we  have  irrigation  in  some 
of  the  areas  of  the  West  and  Midwest 
where  bountiful  crops  are  predicted. 
And.  this  bill  contains  funds  necessary  to 
continue  this  Important  reclamation 
program  during  flscal  year  1975.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  corps  hydro  projects, 
funds  are  provided  to  the  full  capabilitv 
on  Bureau  hydropower  projects  in  or- 
der to  expedite  the  power  on  the  line  of 
this  clean  power  source  to  help  ease  the 
energy  problems  facing  our  Nation. 

Also,  under  title  m.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  funds  are  provided  for  the 
power  agencies,  which  market  and  trans- 
mit the  power  produced  at  the  Federal 
hydro  projecte.  Included  In  the  commit- 
tee recommendation  is  the  $20  mlUlon 
budget  amendment  for  the  BotmevUle 
Power  Administration  which  was  not 
considered  by  the  House. 
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TITLE  iv-DjDEPENDENi  ACEums  of  the  Army  COFPS  of  Enguieers.  The  Ws-        Flood  control  beneflU  to  date-  $39  6 

A  total  of  $415,510,000  is  recommended     lorlcal  record  of  accomplishment  under     billion  estimated  value  of  damage  pre 

lor  the  related  Independent  agencies,  an     the  corps'  civil  works  program,  and  the     vented,  »7.5  billion  expenditures  for  flood 

increase  of  $5,834,000  over  the  budget     Bureau  of  Reclamation's  programs,  too,     control  works. 

and  $400,000  over  the  House  allowance,     have  been  substantial  and  responsive  to        Annual  navigation  benefits-  1  6  billion 

OI  this  total  amount.  S293.500.000  Is     the  expanding  needs  of  our  Nation.  The     annual  traffic  tonnage. 
recommended  for  the  Appalachian  re-     Investments  in  water  resource  projects        Reclamation  benefits-  9  million  acres 
gional    development    programs,    which     already  built  have  been  repaid   many     Irrigated,   S2.5   billion  annual  value  of 
continue  to  have  positive  and  beneficial     times  over.  Flood  control  works  have     crops  produced. 

Impact  in  the  13  Slate  Appalachian  re-  brought  security  from  the  ravages  of  Recreation  benefits;  426  mlUlon  an- 
glon.  One  hundred  and  sixty  million  dol-     floods  to  hundreds  of  cities  and  tow-ns    nual  visitor  days. 

lars  of  this  appropriation  is  for  highway     and  saved  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Mis-        The  estimated  average  annual  benefits 
construction,  and  $125  million  is  for  the     sisslppi  from  disastrous  overflows — ^most     for  projects  funded  in  this  bill  before 
area  development  program  authorized  by     recently  demonstrated  by  last  years  ex-     us  totals  about  56,355.722,000  That  total 
Congress,  which  includes  four  programs     perlence.  It  is  estimated  that  $15  billion     includes  the  following  major  benefits - 
previously     funded     separately — health     in  damages  were  prevented  by  the  Mis-  l/nbiHioiui 

demonstration,  mine  restoration,  voca-     sissippl  River  Flood  control  system  alone     Flood   control go  a 

tional     education,     and     supplemental     during  just  last  year's  flooding.  The  total     Water  supply. ..l".l.m"l"_"l^"/_^'"    JJ',J 

grants.  The  program  will  now  provide  the     Federal   investment  over   the   years   is     Pow"  IIIII    (oao 

flexibility   to  meet   the   needs   and   re-     about  $1.9  billion — and  one  can  plainly     ?rr'8»"on «7g« 

quu-ements  of  each  State  under  its  alio-     see,  that  is  an  excellent  beneflt-to-cost     Navigation j,  j 

cated  share.  There  is  no  change  in  the     ratio.  Kecreation  ,263 

basic  requirement  that  individual  project  Another  item  of  Interest  relative  to  Again,  to  summarize  these  are  the  estl- 
recommendations  from  the  respective  flood  damages  and  benefits  is  that  during  nialed  average  benefits  expected  to  ac- 
States  must  be  received,  and  then  the  the  first  half  of  the  calendar  year  1974,  crue  annually  over  the  life  of  the  projects 
Individual  project  must  Ik  approved  by     several  major  flood  events  occurred.  In     f  imded  in  the  bill. 

the  entire  Commission.  January,    over    the    Pacific    Northwest        Mr.  President,  it  is  evident  from  the 

The  committee  recommendation  in-  States  and  California ;  in  April,  over  the  debates  on  some  of  the  appropriation 
eludes  $32,100,000  for  the  Federal  Power  Pearl  and  Pascagouia  Rivers:  in  the  bills  preceding  this  bill  on  the  floor,  that 
Commis.sion.  which,  as  members  know.  State  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre-  there  is  much  concern  over  the  level  of 
is  the  regulatory  agency  administering  sent ;  and  in  Jime.  over  the  gulf  coast  of  appropriations  recommended.  For  this 
the  several  pro\-liions  of  the  Federal  Florida.  Total  flood  damages  experienced  Public  Works-AEC  appropriation  bill 
Power  Act  and  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  The  so  far  this  year  are  estimated  to  be  $419  let  us  briefly  examine  this  aspect. 
FPC  also  performs  other  work  related  to  million,  which  is  atwut  30  percent  higher  As  shown  on  the  front  of  the  report 
botii  Federal  and  private  electric  power  than  the  20-year,  1951-70.  national  aver-  this  bill  is  $40.3  million  over  the  budget 
development  and  associated  natiu-al  re-  age  flood  loss  adjusted  to  the  1974  price  estimates,  an  increase  of  less  than  1 
souices  index.  Although  above  average  flooding     percent — eighty-nine  one-hundredths  of 

The  commiitee  is  recommending  an  has  resulted,  the  effects  of  corps'  cirtl  1  percent, 
appropriation  of  $77,400,000  for  the  Ten-  works  projects  on  reducing  damages  re-  This  increase  can  be  attributed  to  In- 
nessee  Valley  Authority,  the  same  as  the  late  a  more  dramatic  picture.  The  total  creases  recommended  both  for  on-going 
House  allowance  and  an  increase  of  $2.8  benefits  during  this  6-month  period  from  Projects — under  construction  already 
mill-on  over  the  budget.  Appropriations  corps  projects  are  estimated  to  approach  and  for  a  selected,  small  nimiber  of  im- 
to  TVA  are  limited  to  the  water  resources  $7  billion,  more  than  twice  the  average  budgeted  new  projects.  The  budget  re- 
development program  and  related  ac-  flood  benefits  for  an  entire  year.  The  quest  was  almost  entirely  for  projects 
tivliles  normaav  financed  by  the  Federal  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries  proj-  under  construction  or  in  the  planning 
Government.  Its  power  projects  are  fl-  ects  have  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  these  Process  alreody.  with  only  two  new, 
nanced  from  electric  power  revenues  benefits,  once  again  avoiding  a  serious  major  construction  starts.  As  I  indl- 
throv.gh  the  sale  of  bonds  and  notes  as  flood  along  the  mighty  Mississippi  River,  cated  earlier  In  my  remarks,  the  corn- 
authorized  by  Congress.  Now.  in  addition  to  flood  control  bene-  mittee  has  exercised  its  judgment  and 
Funds  are  also  included  for  the  Water  Ats.  let  me  mention  a  few  other  benefits,  discretion  in  recommending  funds  for 
Resources  Council  and  a  number  of  river  Deep-draft  harbors  have  opened  the  the  full  capability  for  hydroelectric  pow- 
basin  commissions,  as  authorized  by  law.  cities  of  our  seacoasts  and  great  lakes  to  ef  Projects  of  the  corps  and  Bureau  of 
All  of  these  activities  are  enumerated  in  the  flow  of  international  commerce,  and  Reclamation.  Additionally,  a  small  num- 
the  report.  inland  waterways  have  linked  vast  In-  ber  of  projects  were  selected  for  in- 
This.  then.  Mr.  President,  is  a  brief  temal  regions  together  through  an  effec-  creased  funding.  These  projects  deal 
summary  of  the  bill  as  recommended  by  ""^  low-cost  transportation  system.  *ith  needed  water  supply,  flood  control, 
the  committee.  Hydroelectric  installations  have  provided  irrigation,  and  water  transportation— 
piM><;ii*M  ACCOMPLISHMENTS.  PEOBLEMs.  AND  *  ,^Jf  °°  sourcB  ot  powcr  at  low  cost  to  Prioritles  which  we  thought  should  be 
COSTS  millions,  utilizing  a  renewable  resoturce —  niet  to  the  extent  possible  and  prudent. 
Now  before  yielding  I  would  Uke  to  ^^^'^f  water.  Water  supply  storage  has  As  I  said  earlier,  another  matter  that 
make  a  few  additional  observations  about  F^^i^.'^f.f.i^^'l'^''"'^''.  '"^'J^^'^'  ""»  ?°^f  ''!'?  ^t^^^,  "'<='"«  '=  that  ap- 
some  of  the  programs  funded  by  this  bill,  ^^l',""i,f  fJ^^'^P"*"'  ^^  ^T"^  »^  ?a??  'S*i^'*'.*?*  "J^'""  °'  *^  ^^<=^'  ""■• 
about  .some  of  the  accomplishments  and  ?"S,^"?'U!.'^T*"«*.^P'2^' ''""«''*  1975  budget  U  directly  related  to  the 
problems  confronting  these  programs,  ?°°^,"°°^^"'=^''T°"''»' ^^^^^^  <>' "^^  relatively  new  environmental  laws  and 
and  present  some  facts  and  inforiatlori  "^^  r^S  I^^t^'^^"?  P'*^^."  f "  """  T^h"'^'^'"*-  ^?'  h?°'  ^  ^  ""^^^■ 
in  justification  of  the  committee's  rec-  ^i^^i"  ^?'f^'"  HL^„'*^'*'°p?'^°' "'  '^d°''  ^Zlt  '°®  against  these  new  require- 
ommendation.  Mr.  Pre..iident,  this  biU  aS«^,.  r^  ■  Nation  such  as  the  Ohio,  merits,  as  many  of  these  environmental 
has  been  caretuUy  gone  over,  as  it  was  i^"f  p'.^"' »"Sn  "^'^'PP''  ^^  Co-  actions  must  be  taken, 
in  the  House.  I  beUeve  that  it  represents  ,!f^hf  i^.,  f  '  V^  «"■««"»  value  In  the  genera)  investigations  categor>-, 
a  sound  and  balanced  program  for  these  ,  "ation  of  completed  projects  for  environmental  considerations  have  re- 
agencles  in  this  highly  constructive  and  '^,  supply,  power  development,  flood  suited  in  an  approximately  10-percent 
productive  work  that  has  meant,  and  "control,  navigaUon,  reclamation  and  rec-  increase  to  costs.  For  the  planning  cate- 
wUl  mean,  so  much  to  the  economy  and  nation  is  evident  from  the  following  gory,  there  is  about  a  20-percent  increase 
welfare  of  our  Nation,  and  to  future  data:  in  ^^^  Additionally,  this  increase  in 
generations.  Annual  water  supply  benefits:  10.668  costs  carries  over  into  engineering  and 
It  was  on  May  24.  1824.  that  President  Dillon  gallons  of  water  furnished,  20  design  during  construction,  m  the  re- 
James  Monroe  signed  an  appropriation  ralUion  people  served.  formulation  of  projects.  In  construction 
bill  providing  $75,000  to  improve  navlga-  Annual  power  benefits:  43.6  million  changes,  delays  occasioned  thereby,  and 
tion  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  kilowatts  Installed  capacity.  218  million  so  forth,  all  having  an  impact  on  In- 
Thls  past  May  24. 1974  marked  the  150th  net  kilowatt  hours  generated,  $1.1  bll-  creasing  the  costs, 
anniversary  ot  the  civil  works  program    Hon  In  gross  revenues.  Taking  all  of  these  matters  Into  con- 
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slderation,  and  for  the  value  and  bene- 
fits received  In  return,  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  1-percent  increase  over  the 
budget  estimates  is  too  much. 

Another  figure  of  concern  to  some,  as 
shown  on  the  front  of  the  report.  Is  the 
bill  amoimt  over  the  fiscal  year  1974 
appropriation — which  shows  an  increase 
of  5624,305.000.  This  Increase  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  Now,  I  have  already 
explained  earlier  in  my  remarks  the  im- 
pact and  reason  for  $462,704,000  of  this 
total  amotmt,  which  comes  imder  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  part  of  the 
bill.  The  remaining  $161.8  million  of  this 
amount  is  under  the  water  resource  de- 
velopment and  power  agency  programs. 
Again,  these  figures  are  somewhat  mis- 
lending.  Excepting  the  increases  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  TVA,  and  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  there 
is  no  real  significant  change  in  the  fiscal 
year  1975  over  fiscal  year  1974  level. 
For  example,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
budget  would  actually  be  substantially 
more  than  the  $33.7  million  reduction 
shown,  in  comparison  to  the  total  fiscal 
year  1974  appropriations  to  date,  if  the 
SI  16  million  in  fiscal  year  1973  appropri- 
ations which  were  placed  to  reserve  and 
carried  over  into  the  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  program  were  mcluded  in  the  1974 
appropriation  figures.  Actually,  the  1975 
amount  would  be  a  decrease  of  about  $150 
million  less  than  the  fiscal  year  1974 
level. 

I  wanted  to  point  these  matters  out.  so 
that  Members  could  get  the  total  picture 
of  this  apparently  large  increase  over 
the  1974  appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
bill — a  good  bill — I  urge  its  prompt 
approval. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  of  our  Nation  in 
terms  of  employment;  I  think  of  It  In 
terms  of  military  security;  I  think  of  it 
in  terms  of  recreatlon^or  In  any  other 
major  way.  One  cannot  think  of  it  any 
more  without  the  benefit  of  all  of  these 
expenditures  for  our  country  that  have 
passed  through  this  Chamber  in  the  form 
of  these  appropriation  and  authorization 
bills. 

I  call  the  Members'  special  attention  to 
the  committee  report  on  this  bill.  It  is 
something  for  which  our  staff,  in  par- 
ticular, is  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of 
credit.  It  Is  a  contribution  tn  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  oil  of  these  projects  and 
the  place  they  have  in  the  economy  and 
the  national  security  and  elsewhere. 

On  the  Colorado  River  Basin  salinity 
control  projects,  we  are  all  indebted  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  iMr.  Mans- 
ritLDi  for  the  leading  part  he  played 
and  great  work  that  he  did  In  bringing 
about  this  agreement.  It  applies,  as  Sen- 
ators know,  to  Mexico.  Mr.  President,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  answ-er  any  questions 
about  the  way  the  committee  handled 
this  matter.  I  have  already  referred  to 
it  and  its  value  and  the  hydroelectric 
projects  within  its  area.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  is  quite  famiUar  with 
them  and  undoubtedly  wUl  comment  on 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  mentioned  that  these 
asencies — and  we  took  testimony  from 
all  of  them  and  the  programs  are  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  economy — produce 


revenue.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
They  increase  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  areas  that  they  serve,  or  where  they 
are  located,  and  undoubtedly  contribute 
to  the  gross  national  project  and  the 
revenue  that  is  paid  tato  the  Treasury.  I 
also  refer  to  the  Appalachian  regional 
development  program;  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  which  is  a  regulatory 
Agency;  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, which  is  a  well-established  and  a 
going  concern  and  has  served  greatly 
over  the  last  part  of  a  century,  almost 
a  third  of  a  century.  Our  recommenda- 
tions are  Just  about  what  the  budget 
figure  is. 

One  other  word  regarding  the  work 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Engineers.  There 
was  a  so-called  clash  or  conflict  of 
a  kind  when  we  first  started  out  on  the 
ecology  requirements.  I  watched  with  the 
greatest'  mterest  and  admiration  how 
these  talented  people  adjusted  to  the  new 
situation  that  they  were  confronted  with, 
gladly  and  w-illmgly,  giving  them  a  little 
time  to  do  it.  They  did  adjust  to  it  and 
took  great  strides  forward,  then,  with 
their  Ingenuity  and  their  experience  in 
carrying  out  these  new,  added  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recoho  the 
general  summary  about  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  which  appears  on  page  17  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

There  tieing  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd, 
as  follows: 

On  May  24.  1824.  President  James  Monroe 
provided  675.000  for  the  Corps'  first  naviga- 
tion project  to  conduct  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  best  way  to  remove  sho&ls  In  the 
Ohio  Hlver  and  Mississippi  River. 

On  May  24.  1974.  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  celebrated  the  160th  anniversary 
of  the  Clva  Works  program.  During  tbe^e 
last  150  years,  the  ClvU  Works  Program  has 
Etlniulated  economic  growth,  provided  mtjltl- 
ple  benefits  to  the  American  people,  and 
ha£  contributed  significantly  to  the  building 
of  a  stronger  and  better  America. 

Since  that  time  In  1824.  the  Corps  has 
continually  provided  Its  talents  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  water  resources. 
For  example,  the  Corps  has  buUt.  operates 
and  manages  nearly  400  lakes:  has  estab- 
lished more  than  450  State,  county  and 
municipal  parks  and  over  150  fish  and  wild- 
life management  areas.  Flood  control  pro- 
jects developed  by  the  Corps  have  saved 
coinitless  lives  and  prevented  billions  of  dol- 
lars In  property  damages  and  devastation. 

The  program  also  mcludes.  among  many 
other  services  and  work,  navigation.  Irriga- 
tion, hydroelectric  power.  »-ater  supply,  rec- 
reation, and  fish  and  wildlife  conservation 
projects — projects  and  works  from  which  we 
all  draw  benefits  every  hour  of  every  day. 
In  such  a  way  as  also  to  yield  extra  en- 
vironmental benefits. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
happy  to  try  to  answer  any  questions 
that  Senators  may  have,  as  will  other 
members  of  the  committee,  but  I  hope 
the  Chair  will  see  fit  to  recognize  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  At  this  time  1  yield 
the  floor,  again  thanking  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  work  on  the  sub- 
committee.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 


mittee iMr.  Stennis)  has  done  his  usual 
competent  Job  in  explaining  this  bill.  I 
want  to  give  my  personal  tribute  to  our 
chairman  for  the  outstanding  work  he 
has  done  throughout  the  hearings  and 
markups  of  this  legislation.  He  has  been 
very  ktod  and  courteous  to  me  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  and  1 
am  sure  those  members  share  my  senti- 
ments. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
Proctor  Jones,  the  staff  member  for  the 
majority,  and  Jim  Bond,  the  staff  mem- 
ber for  the  minority  who,  along  with 
their  colleagues,  performed  outstanding 
staff  work  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  bill  that  pro- 
vides the  fimds  for  water  and  power  de- 
velopment, the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
other  small  independent  ofllces.  The  to- 
tal new  budget  obligational  authority 
prot-lded  for  m  this  bill  is  $4,567,203,000 
an  amount  that  is  $40,377,000  over  the 
budget. 

We  are  recommending  an  appropria- 
Uon  of  $1,771,665,000  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  CommLsslon.  which  is  $32,723,000 
under  the  President's  budget.  Included 
in  our  recommendations  are  funds  for 
the  nuclear  materials  program,  the 
weapons  program,  naval  reactor  devel- 
opment, applied  energj-  technology, 
space  nuclear  systems  and  physical  re- 
search programs,  the  biomedical  and  en- 
vironmental research  and  safety  pro- 
gram, and  regulation  activities.  Our  rec- 
ommendation will  provide  needed  in- 
creases, over  the  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  for  regulation  activities,  phys- 
ical research,  and  the  biomedical  and 
ennronmental  research  and  safety  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
a  large  portion  ot  the  total  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1975  have  been  provided 
m  the  special  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  civil  works  program 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
presented  the  committee  with  its  usual 
difficulties.  On  one  hand  it  was  our  de- 
sire to  fund  needed  and  desired  hydro- 
electric and  flood  protection  projects, 
while  at  the  same  time  not  "busting  "  the 
budget  by  recommending  all  the  increases 
suggested  by  our  colleagues  and  others. 
This  was  not  an  easy  task.  The  total  re- 
quests considered  by  the  committee  were 
between  $400  and  $500  million  over  the 
budget.  Mr.  President.  I  repeat — between 
$400  and  $500  million  over  the  budget. 
Considering  this.  I  believe  the  commit- 
tee has  been  responsive  and  responsible 
in  its  recommendations  to  the  Senate. 
The  funds  provided  under  this  title  will 
provide  a  source  of  energy  that  is  both 
clean  and  renewable,  protection  of  life 
and  property  from  the  ravages  of  flood, 
recreation  areas  for  our  people,  and  water 
for  irrigation  and  human  consumption.  I 
believe  the  increases  that  we  have  pro- 
vided are  fully  justified. 

Mr.  President,  the  funds  provided  un- 
der title  m  of  the  bill  are  for  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  These  funds  are  used  for 
general  investigations,  construction,  and 
rehabilitation  and  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  Bureau  projects  for  Irrl- 
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gation.  power,  and  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water  supplies.  While  we  continue 
to  progress  in  these  areas,  the  committee 
is  recommending  an  appropriation  that 
is  S46.793.000  below  the  budget. 

The  flnul  recommendations  in  the  bill 
are  for  the  various  power  administra- 
tions and  regional  commissions.  The 
committee's  suggestions  are  substantially 
in  line  with  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has 
worked  hard  on  this  bill  and  has  at- 
tempted to  be  as  fair  and  responsible  as 
possible  to  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Again,  I  thank  and  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr  President.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
Public  Works- Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1915  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriatioas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Kelley  Koslev 
be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  debate  and  votes  on  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  the  Door 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  again  for  his  work  and  his 
kind  remarks. 
Am  I  recognized.  Mr.  President? 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fromMiississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  >ield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  who  has  a  question  about 
one  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  recall 
that  in  the  committee  sessions  there 
was  discussion  of  the  bank  stabilization 
program  which  was  authorized.  I  believe, 
in  the  Stream  Bank  Erosion  Control 
Evaluation  and  Demonstration  Act  ear- 
lier this  year.  That  was  an  enabling  act. 
There  are  some  12  or  15  demonstration 
projects  along  this  line  that  have  been 
on  file  for  some  time.  One  of  them  is 
located  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri 
River  toward  the  northern  border  of  my 
State  of  Nebraska  and  below  Yankton 
S.  Eiak. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  indicated 
they  had  a  capability  of  some  $70  000 
for  planning  there. 

1  would  like  to  re\1ew  briefly  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  what  the 
situation  is  with  reference  to  future  prog- 
ress in  getting  this  program  funded  and 
actually  on  line 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  interest 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  He  is 
alert  on  this  matter.  I  am  familiar  with 
it.  too,  because  we  have  the  problem  in 
my  State  and  in  surrounding  States. 

That  is  a  new  authorization  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred.  It  was  Just 
passed  this  .vear.  as  the  Senator  said.  We 
really  did  not  get  into  any  proof  on  these 
projects,  except  in  a  general  way,  those 
that  are  under  the  new  authorization: 
$25  million  was  authorized  for  nation- 
wide demonstration  projects.  That  is  to 
be  spread  around  over  the  country. 

The  bank  stabilization  program,  to 
which  the  Senator  specifically  referred. 
Is  already  a  going  concern  in  his  State, 
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as  he  doubtless  knows.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  bill  in  the  way  of  new  funds,  but 
from  previous  funds  made  available  En- 
gineers will  be  using  at  least  $50,000. 
Mr.  HKUSKA.  In  that  range? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  within  the  range 
of  $50,000.  That  will  continue  the  work, 
even  though  it  is  somewhat  less  than 
their  capability.  They  are  continuing  to 
make  progress.  I  know  that  the  Senator's 
State  will  benefit  from  the  work. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  would  be  the 
timetable  on  implementing  this  author- 
ization act?  Is  there  any  possibiUty  at  all 
of  getting  into  a  supplemental  considera- 
tion of  these  projects? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  want  to  have  some 
more  information  and  a  hearing  first, 
so  we  will  know  where  we  are.  There  is 
going  to  be  a  manifestation  of  a  great 
deal  of  interest  from  the  different  areas. 
Yes,  it  Ls  entirely  possible  that  we  can 
take  a  complete  look  into  this  and  then 
in  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  we 
would  be  interested  in  putting  In  some 
money.  We  hope  the  facts  will  Justify 
us  making  a  request  to  at  least  make  a 
start  and  get  these  matters  going. 

The  project  to  which  the  Senator  spe- 
cifically referred  is  not  going  to  stop;  it 
will  continue. 

Mr.  HRUSJCA.  It  is  a  typical  situation. 
I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  chairman's 
desire  to  proceed  on  a  proper  Justifica- 
tion for  each  specific  location.  That  is 
necessary,  because  otherwise  we  get  into 
the  situation,  perhaps,  of  wasting  some 
funds  and  then  lacking  assignment  of 
funds  for  some  highly  necessary  situa- 
tions. I  am  glad  to  hear  him  say  that  we 
will  proceed  in  the  subcommittee  to  a 
consideration  of  these  various  projects, 
and  as  early  as  we  possibly  can  relieve 
some  of  these  very  dire  situations. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  interest.  When  the  authorization 
committees  give  a  general  authorization, 
that  puts  the  bee  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  dig  into  the  facts.  They 
not  only  have  to  justify  them  on  the 
merits,  but  Justify  their  apportionment 
of  the  money.  We  will  get  into  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  his  interest. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  David  Clanton. 
staff  member  of  Senator  Ghiffin,  be  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  the  fioor  during 
the  debate  and  votes  on  this  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
is  open  to  amendments.  There  is  some 
expression  of  interest  about  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  proceed,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded for  the  purpose  of  amendment  as 
original  text,  provided  that  no  point  of 
order  shall  have  been  considered  to  have 
been  waived  by  agreeing  to  this  request 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows : 


On  page  2,  In  line  20,  strike  out 
■■81,428,760,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
■■«  1. 433.960,000". 

On  page  3,  In  line  31,  strike  out 
■■8317,655,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  tbereof 
■'$337,705.000'. 

On  page  5,  In  luie  1,  strike  out 
■■»61,542,000-  and  Insert  m  lieu  thereof 
•■867,847,000". 

On  page  5,  In  line  3,  strike  out  "Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife'^  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  •■U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service- 
On  page  5,  In  line  19,  strike  om' 
•S98a.533,000'  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
■■8984,838.000'. 

On  page  6,  In  line  2,  strike  out  "Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife"  and  Insert  la 
lieu  thereof  "OS.  Pish  and  WUdllfe  Service". 
On  page  6.  In  line  14,  strike  out 
■■•150,000.000"  and  msert  In  lieu  thereof 
"8i6a.ei8.ooo". 

On  page  7,  In  lUie  12.  strike  out 
■■S440.877.000^  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
■S455.877.0O0'. 

On  page  8,  In  line  8.  strike  out 
■■S300,000'  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•■81.000,000". 

On     page     8,     in     line     9.     strUte     out 

•4601"  and   Insert   m   lieu   thereof   ■•4601" 

On     page     9,     In     line     3,     strike     out 

■■S328.0O0.00O^    and    Insert    m    lieu    thereof 

•■$229.000.000^'. 

On  page  9,  m  line  17.  strike  out 
■■$18.538,000'  and  Insert  to  lieu  thereof 
•819.861, OOO^^. 

On  page  9.  m  line  21,  strUte  out  •■»260,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■■8450.000^^. 

On  page  9.  In  line  22.  strtke  out  '•Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife^  and  Uiaert  In 
lieu  thereof  "OS  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service- 
On  page  10.  In  line  9.  strike  out  •■»26I,160.- 
OOO'^  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '•8247.490.000". 
On  page  n,  m  line  9,  strUce  out  •■824- 
251. OOO'  and  Insert  to  lieu  thereof  "$24  771  . 
000"  ■. 

On  page  11,  to  line  10,  strUte  out  •822.697,. 

OOO^  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■•823.117,000". 

On  page  12.  In  line  2,  strike  out  •'860,800.- 

000 '■  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■■J65,400,000'. 

On  page  12.  begtanmg  at  Itoe  6,  Uiaert 

the  foUowlng  new  language; 

COLOKADO    RrVER    BASIN    SALINrTT    CON^nOL 
PROJECTS 

For  construction,  operation  and  mahi- 
tcnance  of  projects  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  June  24.  1974,  Public  Law  93-320.  to  re- 
main available  until  expended.  827.680,000. 

On  page  12.  at  the  end  of  line  24  after 
•year^.  insert  a  colon  and  the  following  new 
language : 

PTotiied  luTther.  That  no  part  of  the  funds 
appropriated  herein  shall  be  used  directly 
or  indirectly  for  the  operation  of  the  New- 
lands  Reclamation  project  In  the  State  of 
Nevada 

On  pa?e  17.  In  line  24.  strUte  out  "Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wlldllfe^^  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  'OS.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service"  ■. 

On  page  18.  at  the  bcglntUng  line  II,  strike 
out  •■»108,000.000-  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of ■■8129.0C0.00O^'. 

On  page  24,  to  line  16,  strike  out  "t»  778.- 
OOO^  and  insert  to  lieu  thereof  ••810.175,000". 

On  page  24.  to  line  20.  strike  out  "82,183.- 
OOO  •  a.nd  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■■»2.5B3,0O0'. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  an 
amendment.  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  an  amendment,  and 
there  may  be  others.  The  majority  leader 
could  not  be  here  Just  now,  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  assume  his  role.  I  am  going 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
time  to  be  equally  charged  to  both  sides, 
and  request  that  the  Chair  direct  the 
officers  of  the  Senate  to  let  these  parlies 
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know  that  we  are  ready  for  their  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  &o  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  Just  as 
manager  of  the  bill,  let  me  say  that  we 
do  not  have  anyone  here  who  is  offering 
any  more  amendments. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  may  have. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  proposal  now  to 
recommit  this  bill  to  the  committee  to 
make  overall  reductions. 

There  is  a  prospective  matter  here 
from  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  who 
has  been  ver>'  efflciently  presenting  these 
matters.  There  are  prospective  matters 
here. 

We  have  to  again  urge  that  tliose  who 
have  amendments  come  and  present 
them,  otherwise  we  will  have  to  call  for 
a  third  reading,  although  we  do  not 
want  to  cut  off  anyone. 

Mr,  President.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  on  another 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 


CONSUMER  INTERESTS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  and  In  favor  of  any 
legislation  which  protects  consumer  in- 
terests, but  I  have  been  looking  quite 
carefully  over  the  bill  which  is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate,  and  I  went 
back  to  an  address  given  in  the  House 
on  September  17,  1973,  by  Representa- 
tive RosENTHAt  which  explains,  rather 
in  detail,  how  this  bill  would  affect  ag- 
ricultural interests. 

It  would  pennit  intervention  and  par- 
ticipation in  Federal  agency  proceed- 
ings on  behalf  of  the  consumer  interests, 
which  are  veiT  broadly  defined,  and 
these  are  the  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  intervention 
would  be  permitted. 

First,  Agricultural  Stabilization  Con- 
servation Service,  including  its  coimty 
committees;  second.  Export  Marketing 
Ser\ice;  third.  Interagency  Commodity 
Estimates  Committee;  fourth.  Economic 
Research  Service:  fifth.  Foreign  Agri- 
culture Service:  sixth,  milk  price  pro- 
ceedings ;  seventh.  USDA  Uvestock 
standardization  section. 

It  would  also  permit  intervention  on 
these  programs  which  are  held  to  affect 
consumer  interests: 

Production  of  feed  grain,  acreage  pro- 
duction restrictions  and  allotments, 
marketing  quotas,  land  use  programs, 
grain  sales,  import  controls  and  export 
policies,  price  market  and  farm  income 
stabilization. 

This  bill,  as  now  written,  would  permit 
the  consumer  interests  to  intervene  on 
practically  every  activity  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  m  its  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  food  supply  of  this  Nation.  I 


think  we  should  consider  this  very  care- 
fu-ly  before  deciding  our  position  on  this 
bUl. 

As  I  say.  the  information  which  I  have 
given  you  has  been  obtained  from  Rep- 
resentative Rosenthal's  remarks  as  per- 
taining to  agriculture  printed  in  the 
September  ?.7.  1973,  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, on  page  E5821  and  ^Khich  I  ask  to 
have  inclu(^ed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

It  would  be  almost  disastrous  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  if  this  should 
pass  as  now  printed.  We  only  need  one 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  giving  the 
right  of  intervention  as  provided  for  in 
this  bill  would  almost  certainly  prove 
harmful  to  our  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries as  well  as  food  production  in  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Food  Prices  and  AvAn-Aen-irT 

It  Is  clear  to  me  from  constliuent  mail  and 
frotn  iiatlor.al  opinion  pells,  ttiat  the  cost  o' 
living  In  general  and  tbe  cost  of  food  In 
particular  are  the  major  problem?  facing 
consumers  today.  Because  the  CPA  is  de- 
signed to  assure  that  government  declstons 
are  responsive  to  consumer  neeCs.  It  might 
be  useful  to  examine  the  process  by  which 
those  decisions  Influence  the  cost  and  avall- 
abUlty  of  food  and  to  determine  the  role, 
U  any.  that  consumer.^  play  In  the  making 
of  these  decisions.  I  am  not  speaking  now 
about  decisions  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil which  are  generally  responsive  to  more 
basic  economic  decisions  already  made;  but 
rather,  to  the  decisions  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  a  handful  of  other  agencies 
that  largely  pre-determlne  the  supply  and 
co6t  of  food  In  the  first  Instance. 

Department  of  Agriculture  decisions  relat- 
ing to  acreage  production  restrictions,  import 
controls  and  export  policies  are  all  central 
to  the  avaUabillty  and  price  of  food  to  the 
public;  and  the  Agricultural  StabUlzatlon 
and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS),  together 
with  the  Export  Marketing  Service,  exercise 
enormous  influence  over  those  declalODA. 
While  grain  sates.  Import  restrictions,  set 
asides  and  the  like  are  approved  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  government  and  often  involve 
foreign  policy  considerations,  the  USDA 
bureaucracy  does  influence  those  decisions  by 
the  information  and  data  It  provides  on  land- 
use  programs  designed  for  voluntary  produc- 
tion adjustment,  resource  protection,  and 
price,  market  and  farm  Income  stabilization. 

How  does  this  Intricate  system  develop  the 
data  that  the  policy-makers  need  to  make 
their  agriculture  policy  decisions  and  what 
role  does  the  consumer  play?  It  operates 
through  a  system  of  state  and  local  agricul- 
tural commlitees.  supervised  by  appointees 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  each  of 
the  approximately  2900  agricultural  counties 
across  America,  a  County  Committee  of  three 
farmer  members  Is  responsible  for  local  ad- 
ministration. In  communities  within  a  coun- 
ty, a  community  committee  is  elected  annu- 
aUy  by  farmers  to  assist  the  county  chair- 
man. About  65.000  farmers  throughout  tbe 
country  r^ularly  serve  as  county  or  com- 
munity conmaitteemen. 

The  point  here  Is  that  these  committees 
are  comprised  entirely  of  farmers  and  that 
they  influence  and  administer  Important  pro- 
grams vital  to  consumers  such  as  feed  grain 
programs,  acreage  allotments,  marketing 
quotas  and  long-term  retirement  programs. 
There  are  no  consumers  and  no  consiuner 
representation  Involved  In  this  process. 

In  Washington,  administration  dectslona 
relating  to  export  controls,  acreage  produc- 
tion, farm  prices  and  the  like  are  based  on 
reporta  and  studies  from  the  X^epartment  of 
Agriculture's  Inter-agency  Commodity  Esti- 


mates Committee,  chaired  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agricultural  StablllKation  and 
Conservation  Service.  The  various  food  com- 
modity committees  which  comprise  the  In- 
teragency Estimates  Comniittee  have  mem- 
bers from  tJSDA'b  Expurt  Marketing  Service. 
Economic  Research  Service  and  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  The  function  of  this 
group  la  to  make  official  estimates  to  the 
Secretarj*  of  Agriculture  on  agricultural 
stocks,  product-'on,  price  evaluations,  import 
needs,  and  domestic  consumption  require- 
ments. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  here  is  that  this 
intricate  apparatus — the  ASCS  state  and  loct! 
Committees  and  the  Commodity  Estimates 
group  in  Washington — provides  important 
data  Input  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
out  of  which  emerges  official  policy  on  ex- 
ports. Imports,  acreage  production  restric- 
tions, marketing  orders  and  the  like.  Moct 
Importantly,  this  apparatus  Is  closed  to  con- 
sumers and  even  unknown  to  the  public  at 
large.  • 

A  closely  related  example  of  bow  consum- 
ers are  shut  out  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's dectslon-maklng  process  Is  that  the 
Foreign  Agriculture  Service  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, is  actively  engaged  in  spending  tax  dol- 
lars to  promote  the  sole  abroad  of  agrlctiJ- 
tural  commodities,  like  soytieana  and  wheat, 
that  are  tn  short  supply  here. 

Let  us  hope  that  there  won't  always  be  a 
food  price  emergency.  But  so  long  as  mean- 
ingful consumer  representation  Is  absent 
from  the  process  by  which  agricultural  pol- 
icy Is  established,  food  prices  will  continue 
to  rise  and  food  quality  will  continue  to 
deteriorate. 

MILK  PaiCE  INCEEASES 

On  September  4.  1973.  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  a  major  increase  tn 
the  minimum  price  that  must  be  paid  to 
farmers  for  milk,  from  $5.78  to  $6.38  per  hun- 
dred weight  This  13  T  Increase  followed 
three  da\'s  of  milk  marketing  hearings  In 
Clayton.  Missouri.  As  a  consequence  of  tbla 
ordered  Increase,  milk  prices  are  expected  to 
rise  2<-  a  quart  at  retail  In  many  places 
across  the  country.  It  Is  not  my  purpose  to 
argue  the  merits  of  the  Increase.  I  would  like 
to  point  out.  however,  that  of  the  45  wit- 
nesses at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
hearings,  none  were  appearing  as  consum- 
ers or  as  representatives  of  consumer  organi- 
zations. Milk  producer  assoclatlonfi,  dalr\-  co- 
operatives, state  departments  of  agriculture. 
dairymen,  milk  processors  and  food  manufac- 
turere  were  all  represented — but  not  con- 
sumers. 

LOWirniNG    THE    QUALrry    CKADC    KSQtnXCMEHTS 
FOa  VEAl.  AND  CALT  MEAT 

On  November  24.  1971.  in  an  action  that 
can  only  be  characterized  as  being  akin  to 
putting  a  Dior  label  on  a  ready-to-wear  dress, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  lowered  ttie 
quality  grade  standard  for  veal  and  calf  meat. 
Under  tbe  revision,  meat  formerly  graded 
•choice"  was  upgraded  to  "prime,"  'good" 
was  upgraded  to  "choice,"  "standard"  to 
"good."  "utility"  to  "standard."  According  to 
the  Department's  Livestock  Standardisation 
Section,  tbe  change  was  Initiated  by  tbe 
Western  State  Meatpackers  Association  as  a 
result  of  Increases  In  the  cost  of  milk,  which 
is  fed  to  calves. 

Of  the  many  comments  received  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  prior  to  the  pro- 
posal tiecomlng  flnal.  only  three  were  In 
opposition  to  a  lowering  of  the  standards — 
all  from  Individual  consumers.  The  rest  nere 
from  agri-business  Interests.  The  head  of 
USDA's  Standardization  Section  character- 
leed  these  comments,  as  follows:  "All  we  can 
go  by  Is  what  we  hear  from  the  public  And 
we  would  give  more  weight  to  someone  Uke 
a  meat  scientist  or  a  trade  assoclatioo  than 
an  Individual  consumer  who  obviously  knows 
nothing  ver>-  much  about  the  problem." 

A  similar  kind  of  disdain  for  the  views  of 
consumers  was  reflected  in  a  September  12, 
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1972  decision  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  permit  the  use  of  sodium  acid  pyro- 
phosphate in  sausage  products  to  speed  cur- 
ing. Although  most  of  the  447  comments  Bub- 
mitted  to  the  Department  on  its  proposal 
were  from  Individual  consumers  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  plan,  the  Department  approved 
use  of  the  additive  by  noting  that  -'moat  of 
the  comments  consisted  of  opinions  without 
supportive  data  or  information." 
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PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR  WATER  AND 
POWER  DETVELOPMENT  AND 
ATONnC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1975 

The  Senate  continued  nith  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HM.  151551  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  water  and  power 
development,  including  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers—Ciiil.  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, and  other  power  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  tlie  Interior,  the  Appala- 
chian regional  development  programs. 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  related  inde- 
pendent agencies  and  commissions  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  ig?."),  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

TOMAHAWK   AND  INDIAN  LAKTS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  Indian 
and  Tomahawk  Reservoirs  in  Johnson 
County.  Kans..  are  part  of  the  Blue  River 
Baain  project,  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1970.  When  completed,  the  Blue 
River  Basin  project  will  provide  needed 
flood  control  for  the  entire  metropolitan 
Kansas  City  area. 

Because  these  two  reservoirs  originally 
had  marginal  benefit-cost  ratios,  the 
Congress  directed  a  restudy  to  determine 
whether  further  funding  was  justified. 
This  restudy  was  not  completed  in  time 
to  incorporate  these  reservoirs  into  the 
regular  budget  process.  Therefore,  the 
President's  budget  request  does  not  in- 
clude funds  for  the  advanced  engineering 
and  design  phase.  And  although  the 
study  has  been  finished  for  some  time,  it 
was  not  ofBcially  approved  by  the  Corps 
until  recently  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  did  not  have  the  benefit  of 
this  new  and  significant  data  when  it 
considered  HJl.  15155. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Corps 
has  now  reported  that  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  for  Tomahawk  Is  2.7  to  1.0  and  the 
Indian  ratio  is  2/6  to  1.0. 

Tomahawk  and  Indian  Reservoirs  are 
located  in  rapidly  expanding  suburban 
areas  of  Johnson  County.  The  value  of 
tills  land  continues  to  climb  and  local 
authorities  are  anxious  to  push  ahead 
with  the  planning  on  these  projects.  But 
they  feel  that  they  need  some  positive 
action  by  the  Federal  Government  to  dis- 
courage development  in  the  project  area. 
And  I  agree. 

In  considering  the  need  for  this  proj- 
ect, the  House  approved  the  necessary 
funds  for  this  planning. 

I  believe   the  current  water  supply 


situation  in  Johnson  County  should  be 
noted  for  consideration  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  a  partial,  voluntary 
water  rationing  program  is  now  In  eSect 
in  Johnson  County.  Many  areas  are  on 
an  even/odd  system  for  watering  lawns. 
For  example,  residents  with  even  num- 
bered addresses  can  water  on  even  num- 
bered days  and  odd  numl>ered  addresses 
can  water  on  odd  numbered  days.  And 
there  is  no  watering  on  weekends.  I  want 
to  point  out  that  the  Tomahawk  Reser- 
voir's annual  benefits  Include  $265,000 
for  water  supply.  And  Johnson  Coimty 
needs  that  benefit  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  privilege  of  lawn  watering  might 
be  considered  somewhat  of  a  luxury,  but 
the  area  now  is  undergoing  one  of  the 
worst  droughts  ever  experienced  in  the 
Midwest,  comparable  to,  I  am  advised, 
the  great  drought  in  the  Midwest  in  the 
1934-1936  time. 

I  hope  that  the  managers  of  this  bUl, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  who  have  shown  such  a 
deep  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
these  projects  which  constitute  capital 
investments  in  our  country  and  in  our 
communities,  take  notice  of  this  new 
benefit-cost  ratio  report  by  the  corps.  I 
hope  they  take  notice  also,  as  I  am  sure 
they  will  and  are  compelled  to  do  so, 
that  this  particular  item  is  included  in 
the  House  bill.  Therefore  with  the  in- 
formation that  we  now  are  able  to  sup- 
Ply  the  committee,  unfortunately  having 
to  do  so  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
because  it  was  not  available  at  the  time, 
I  am  going  to  forgo  bringing  up  any 
sort  of  amendment  today  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  in  the  House  bill  and  because 
the  committee  reports,  the  Corps  reports, 
are  available  here. 

I  hope  that  the  managers  of  the  bill 
respond  with  some  appreciation  and  rec- 
ognition of  the  new  information.  This  is 
a  project  desperately  needed  to  proceed 
at  this  time  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  Presitient.  the  Corps  reports  that  it 
has  a  capability  of  $150,000  for  Toma- 
hawk and  S50.000  for  Indian.  These  res- 
ervoirs are  verj-  important  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  entire  Blue  River  Basin 
project.  I  fear  that  no  funds  In  the  fiscal 
1975  budget  could  eliminate  one  or  both 
of  these  reservoirs  from  further  consid- 
eration. 

I  lu'ge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment and  include  these  funds  in  H.R. 
15155  as  well. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  his  re- 
marks. There  may  be  some  other  remarks 
about  these  projects  by  other  Senators; 
but.  Mr,  President,  I  hasten  to  assure  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  that  It  was  only 
this  morning  that  we  received  this  official 
communication  about  these  projects  hav- 
ing been  restudied  and  reevaluated,  and 
the  cost-to-tieneflt  ratio  having  been  fa- 
vorably reported  and  approved. 

We  will  be  glad,  in  conference,  to  con- 
sider those  new  facts,  which  are  very 
favorable  to  the  project. 

Incidentally.  I  have  been  reading  some- 
thing about  the  distressing  situation  In 
Kansas  with  reference  to  cattle,  the 
drought,  and  so  on. 
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Mr.  President,  we  have  applied  the 
same  yardstick,  so  to  speak,  to  this  proj- 
ect as  to  others,  and  I  believe  it  would 
be  better,  if  the  Senator  sees  fit,  to  leave 
this  matter  now,  rather  than  offer  an 
amendment:  but  at  the  same  time,  we 
wUl  assure  him  that  these  two  Items  are 
entitled  to  new  consideration  by  the 
Senate  committee,  and  that  we  will  do 
that,  in  view  of  the  new  facts,  and  this 
will  give  us  a  chance  to  apply  the  yard- 
stick in  such  a  way  as  to  try  to  treat 
everyone  alike. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator. 

The  letter  to  which  I  have  made  refer- 
ence is  dated  August  1,  1974.  addressed 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  I  wonder 
it  he  would  have  any  objection  if  I  Incor- 
porated that  letter  in  the  Record. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  I  would  be  glad  if  the 
Senator  would  do  so, 

Mr,  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  letter  from  Maj,  Gen,  J, 
W,  Morris,  Director  of  Civil  Works  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  addressed  to  Sen- 
ator STENNIS,  under  date  of  August  1, 
1974.  together  with  attachments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and   attachments  were  ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Depart,ment  of  thb  Axmt, 
Washington.  DC,  August  J,  1974. 
Hon.  John  c,  S^^ntns. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works, 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Stennis:    The  purpose  of 
mis  letter  Is  to  report  a  change  In  the  status 
of  the  Indian  Lake,  Kansas  project  and  fur- 
nish you  Information  on  the  results  of  the 
recently  compleud  restudy  of  the  Indian  and 
Tomahawk  Lakes.  Kansas  projects. 

You  were  previously  Informed,  during  your 
deliberations  on  the  Fiscal  year  197S  Budget 
that  the  capahltlties  expressed  for  Initiation 
of  planning  of  the  Indian  Lake  and  Toma- 
hawk Lake  projects  were  subject  to  a  favor- 
able finding  on  the  restudy  report  which  was 
then  under  review  in  my  office.  I  have  re- 
cently completed  my  review  of  the  restudy 
a-spects  of  the  Phase  I  General  Design  Memo- 
randum of  the  Blue  River  Basin  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  District  and  Division  Engi- 
neers. I  have  found  that  the  Indian  Lake  and 
Tomahawk  Lake  projects  are  economically 
justlfled  as  units  of  the  Basin  plan  and  are 
required  to  provide  an  optimum  solution  to 
the  water  resource  needs  of  the  Blue  River 
Basin.  Accordingly,  the  Indian  Lake  project 
was  reclasslfled  from  Uie  deferred  to  the 
active  category  on  17  July  1974. 

Pact  Sheets  on  each  project  are  Inclosed, 
which  provide  the  detailed  results  of  the 
restudy. 

An  identical   letter  Is  being  sent  to  the 
Honorable  Joe  L.  Evins,  Chairman,  Subcom- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works.  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely. 

J.  W.  Morris. 
MaiOT General.  USA. 
Director  of  Clril  Works. 

Touahawk  Lakz,  Kans. 

Authorization:  Flood  Control  Act  of  IB70. 

Location  and  Description:  The  proposed 
lake  would  be  located  on  Tomahawk  Creek 
In  Johnson  County.  Kansas.  In  the  com- 
munities of  Leawood  and  Overland  Park. 
Preliminary  plans  provide  for  construction 
of  an  eertbflu  dam  about  80  feet  high  and 
2,850  feet  long,  to  create  a  lake  with  a  toul 
storage  capacity  of  about  3S,S00  acre-feet  for 
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flood  control,  water  supply,  flah  and  wild- 
life, recreation,  and  sediment  reserve. 

SUMMARIZED  FINANCIAL  DATA 


Costs 
Federil  Non-Fe<terai 


previous  estimate 

(juJvl973) «9.2t0.O00    J3. 190.000    »32. 700.000 

Resludy    estimate 

(July  1973) 30. 100. 000    10. 167. 000      «,  ?67,  OM 


Change 
(iiK»e3se)„ 


890,000     6.677.000       7.K7,000 


Reasons  for  Changes:  J*roJect  costs  in- 
creased $7,587,000  due  primarily  to  Increased 
relocation  requirements  not  previously  con- 
templated (-J-W.575.000);  upgrading  of  the 
planned  recreation  development  ($1,530,000); 
acquisition  of  additional  295  acres  for  rec- 
reational development  (+$2,400,000);  and 
reanalysls  of  requirements  tot  Engineering 
and  Design  and  Supervision  and  Adminis- 
tration (-f  1,337.000).  These  cost  increases 
were  partlaly  offset  by  a  decrease  in  land 
acquisition  of  560  acres  (—$3,980,000)  re- 
quired for  other  project  purposes,  and  a  net 
decrease  of  $285,000  in  other  project  features. 
The  Federal  share  of  ultimate  project  costs 
increased  $890,000  due  to  these  changes  and 
required  Non-Pederal  reimbursements  in  - 
creased  $3,883,000  due  to  the  addition  of 
water  supply  and  $2,794,000  due  to  increased 
recreational  development. 


Benefits 


Previous  Restudy 

estimate  estimsle 

(Jiriy  1973)      (July  1973) 


Flood  conlrol , 

Waler  ouallty , . — — . 

Walar  supply ^.^.,.. 

Reciealton 

.  $1,  (95.600 

-        ZM.OOO 

0 

384.000 

SCOOO 

.    2.Z»600 
0.9« 

K.28S.00O 

76J.I10O 

1. 080,  OOO 

120,000 

Total 

B«iie«Kai!l  utla 

;,  7W.  000 

Reasons  for  Changes:  Increased  flood  con- 
trol benefits  resulted  from  development  In 
the  flood  plain  which  occurred  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate  than  anticipated  in  the  sur- 
vey report,  and  application  of  current  meth- 
ods of  estimating  future  development.  Pre- 
vious flood  control  benefits  were  based  on 
application  of  price  level  Increases  to  dam- 
age estimates  developed  in  surveys  of  the 
Blue  River  Basin  conducted  in  1961.  Water 
Quality  was  deleted  based  on  an  EPA  deter- 
mination that  this  storage  was  not  needed. 
Water  Supply  was  added  as  a  project  purpose 
to  satisfy  the  needs  expressed  by  local  Inter- 
ests. Increases  In  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  benefits  resulted  from  added  recrea- 
tion facilities.  Increased  visitation  and  a  re- 
analysis  of  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
VELlues. 

Restudy  Findings:  Due  to  marginal  eco- 
nomic Justification,  a  restudy  was  initiated 
with  funds  appropriated  In  PT  1973.  The 
scope  of  the  restudy  was  subsequently  in- 
creased to  include  plan  formulation  studies 
of  Phase  I.  General  Design  Memorandum 
(QDM)  scope  of  the  Blue  River  Basin  plan 
due  to  the  need  to  examine  the  relationship 
of  this  project  with  other  Blue  River  Basin 
projects.  Advance  Engineering  and  Design 
studies  were  underway  for  the  Blue  River 
Channel.  BLansas  City.  Missouri,  and  the 
Wolf-Coffee  Lalce.  Kansas  projects.  The  Phase 
I.  ODM  was  completed  by  the  District  Engi- 
neer and  submitted  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  April  1974.  Review  of  the 
Phase  I,  QDM  disclosed  that  the  restudy 
aspects  of  the  Phase  I.  ODM  were  satisfactory 
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to  serve  as  a  basis  for  further  planning  of 
the  Tomahawk  Lake  project.  The  investiga- 
tion reaffirmed  the  need  for  flood  protection 
in  urban  areas  of  the  Blue  River  and  Indian 
Creek  flood  plains.  The  need  for  Water  Sup- 
ply was  also  established.  The  restudy  indi- 
cates a  favorable  project  benefit-to-cost  ratio 
of  2.7  to  1. 

Local  Cooperation:  Local  interests  will  be 
required  to  share  in  the  cost  of  providing 
recreation  developments  in  accordance  with 
Public  Law  89-73.  Johnson  County,  K&nsas, 
passed  a  resolution  of  intent  to  sponsor  recre- 
ational development  in  January  1973.  The 
County  Commissioners.  Johnson  County, 
Kansas,  indicated  in  a  letter  dated  31  Febru- 
ary 1974,  that  they  found  the  provisions  of 
the  draft  contract  to  be  satisfactory.  It  la 
anticipated  that  the  recreation  cost  sharing 
contract  will  be  consummated  In  FY  1975. 
Water  District  No.  1  of  Johnson  County. 
Kansas,  has  indicated  that  it  wishes  to  spon- 
sor the  water  supply  storage  within  Toma- 
hawk Lake.  The  sponsor  has  been  furnished 
a  draft  contract  for  its  review.  The  sponsor 
has  indicated  the  storage  would  be  for  future 
water  supply,  therefore,  a  contract  Is  not 
required  prior  to  the  initiation  of  construc- 
tion. 

Status  of  Environmental  Impact  Stst«- 
ment:  The  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
for  the  Blue  River  Basin,  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri, was  filed  with  CEQ  on  13  November 
1970.  An  updated  draft  statement  on  the 
Blue  River  Basin  plan  was  filed  with  CEQ 
on  8  April  1974.  The  final  statement  la  sched- 
uled for  submission  to  CEQ  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  FT  1975. 

Indian  Lake.  Kans. 

Authorization:  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970. 

Location  and  Description:  The  proposed 
damslte  is  located  on  Indian  Creek  in  John- 
son County.  Kansas,  about  14  miles  above 
the  confluence  of  Indian  Creek  with  the 
Blue  River.  Preliminary  plans  provide  for 
construction  of  an  earthfiU  dam  about  80 
feet  high  and  4,800  feet  long  to  create  a  lake 
with  a  total  storage  capacity  of  22,900  acre- 
feet  for  flood  control,  flsh  and  wildlife. 
recreation,  and  sediment  reserve. 

SUMMARIZED  FINANCIAL  DATA 


Previous  estimate 

(Ju1vl97I) S22.O&5.0O0    Sl.73S.OO0    S23.BO0.O00 

Restudy  estimite 

(July  1973) 30. 779. 000     1. 923, 000      3S,  702, 000 


Change  (in- 
crease).  . 


8.  714. 000      3. 188. 000      11, 902.  OOQ 


Reasons  for  Changes :  Project  costs  in- 
creased $n,902,0(X)  due  primarily  to  price 
level  advances  ($4,110,000):  the  additional 
acquisition  of  430  acres  for  specific  recre- 
ation development  ($2,880.0{X}) ;  Increased 
relocation  requirements  not  previously  an- 
ticipated ($3,580,000);  refinement  of  unit 
costs  in  the  main  dam  feature  ($705,000): 
upgrading  of  the  planned  recreation  develop- 
ment ($1,410,000);  reanalysls  of  require- 
ments for  Engineering  and  Design  and  Su- 
pervision and  Administration  ( $1 .087,000  > 
and  a  net  Increase  of  $130,000  in  other  fea- 
tures. These  cost  increases  were  partially 
offset  by  a  decrease  In  land  acquisition  of 
395  acres  ($2,000,000)  required  for  other 
project  purposes.  The  Federal  share  of  ulti- 
mate project  costs  IncreEised  $8,714,000  due 
to  these  changes  and  required  Non-Pederal 
reimbursements  increased  $3,188,000  due  to 
increased  recreational  development. 


Previota 
estimate 
(July  1971)      (July  1973) 


Flood  control iS6l-K»  «.i97,  DOO 

Water  qualrty.™, 132.  OM  0 

Recre8t.on 255.  MO  7M.000 

Ftsti  and  wildlife $*.  500  W.OOO 

Total _. 1.4131100  6,397,000 

Scnefit-cut  ntio 0.88  2.6 


Reasons  for  Changes:  Increased  flood  con- 
trol benefits  resulted  from  development  In 
the  flood  plain  which  occurred  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate  than  anticipated  in  the  sur- 
vey report,  updating  for  price  level  Increases, 
and  application  of  currant  methods  of  esti- 
mating future  development.  Previous  flood 
control  beneflta  were  based  on  application 
of  price  level  increases  to  damage  estimates 
developed  In  surveys  of  the  Blue  River  Basin 
conducted  in  1961.  Water  Quality  was  deleted 
based  on  an  EPA  determination  that  this 
storage  was  not  needed.  Increases  in  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits  resulted 
from  added  recreation  facilities,  increased 
visitation  and  a  reanalysls  of  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  values. 

Restudy  Findings:  A  restudy  to  determine 
whether  an  economically  justified  and  locally 
supported  plan  of  authorized  scope  could  be 
developed  was  initiated  with  funds  appro- 
priated in  FY  1973.  The  scope  of  the  restudy 
was  subsequently  increased  to  Include  plan 
formulation  studies  of  Phase  I,  General  De- 
sign Memorandum  scope  of  the  Blue  River 
Basin  plan  due  to  the  need  to  examine  the 
relationship  of  this  project  with  other  Blue 
River  Basin  projects.  Advance  Engineering 
and  Design  studies  were  underway  for  the 
Blue  River  Channel.  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
and  the  Wolf  Creek  Lake.  Kansas  projects. 
The  Phase  I.  GDM  was  completed  by  the 
District  Engineer  and  submlited  to  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Chief  of  Engineer?  in  April  1974. 
Review  of  the  Phase  I.  GDM  disclosed  tJiat 
the  restudy  aspects  of  the  Phase  1.  GDM 
were  satisfactory  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  far- 
ther planning  of  the  Indian  Lake  project. 
Accordingly,  the  project  was  reclassified  from 
the  Deferred  to  the  AcUve  category  on  17 
July  1974.  The  Investigation  reaffirmed  the 
need  for  flood  protection  In  urban  areas  of 
the  Blue  River  and  Indian  Creek  flood  plains 
cost  ratio  of  2.6  to  1. 

Local  Cooperation:  Local  interests  will  be 
required  to  share  In  the  cost  of  providing 
recreation  developments  in  accordance  with 
and  Indicates  a  favorable  project  beneflt-to- 
P.L.  89-72.  Johnson  County.  Kansas,  passed 
a  resolution  of  intent  to  sponsor  recreational 
development  and  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  local  cooperation  In  January  1973.  The 
County  Commissioners,  Johnson  County, 
Kansas,  indicated  in  a  letter  dated  21  Feb- 
ruary 1974  that  they  found  the  provisions 
of  the  draft  contract  to  be  satisfactory.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  the  recreation  cost  sharing 
contract  will  be  consummated  In  PT  IB75. 

Status  of  B^vlronmental  Impact  State- 
ment: The  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
for  the  Blue  River  Basin.  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri, was  filed  with  CEQ  on  13  November 
1970.  An  updated  draft  statement  on  the 
Blue  River  Basin  plan  was  filed  with  CEQ  on 
8  April  1974  The  final  statement  Ls  sched- 
uled for  submission  to  CEQ  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  FY  1975. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  do  not  have  the  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yidd 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  associate 
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myself  with  tbe  remarks  of  my  senior 
colleague. 

The  House  of  Representatives  appro- 
priated S200.000  for  the  Initial  planning 
of  Indian  Creek  and  Tomahawk  Res- 
ervoirs in  Johnson  County,  Kansas.  This 
appropriation  was  included  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Rouse  but  was  deleted  by 
the  Senate  subcommittee.  The  reason 
for  the  deletion  was  that  a  report  on  the 
restudy  of  the  two  projects  requested  by 
Congress  several  years  ago  had  not  yet 
been  made  available  to  the  committee 
when  they  considered  the  bill. 

Upon  investigation  of  this  matter.  I 
learned  that  the  restudy  of  the  projects, 
or  at  least  the  portions  of  the  restudy 
needed  by  the  committee  to  make  its  de- 
cision on  the  appropriation  of  planning 
moneys,  had  been  completed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  but  had  not  yet  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
prior  to  the  time  they  reported  the  bill 
now  under  consideration. 

With  able  as.sistance  and  cooperation 
from  the  o£Bce  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
I  obtained  Just  this  morning  a  copy  of 
the  information  obtained  by  the  corps 
from  the  restudy  of  Tomahawk  and 
Indian  Creek  Reservoirs.  This  informa- 
tion has  been  made  available  to  commit- 
tee members  and  committee  staff  for 
their  review  and  consideration. 

The  restudy  produced  two  pieces  of 
Information  which  merit  serious  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate  and  which  I  feel 
Justify  inclusion  of  planning  funds  In  the 
1975  appropriation  bill  for  these  proj- 
ects. First  of  all,  the  restudy  indicates 
that  both  projects  have  a  hish  cost- 
benefit  ratio,  ta  other  words  the  bene- 
fits to  lie  obtained  from  each  project 
in  terms  of  water  supply  availability, 
flood  protection,  potential  recreational 
use.  and  wlldhfe  preservation,  far  exceed 
the  dollar  cost  of  the  project.  For  the 
Indian  Creek  project  the  benefits  are 
projected  to  exceed  costs  2.6  times.  The 
Tomahawk  Reservoir  project  has  a  2.7  to 
1  benefit  to  cost  ratio. 

In  the  past,  the  cost-benefit  ratio  has 
created  problems  for  the  project.  How- 
ever during  the  restudy.  the  Inventory  of 
the  property  in  the  flood  plain  subject  to 
flood  damage  was  updated  using  1972 
rather  than  1961  figures.  Use  of  these 
newer  figures  plus  an  actual  inventory  of 
the  newly  developed  property  in  the 
flood  planning  raised  the  cost-benefit 
ratio  substantially  so  that  it  now  no 
longer  presents  a  problem. 

Second,  the  restudy  took  into  account 
a  recent  reevaluation  of  the  overall  plan 
for  water  conservation  and  flood  control 
in  the  Blue  River  Basin.  The  results  of 
the  reevaluation  Indicate  that  the  pro- 
posed Indian  Creek  and  Tomahawk  Res- 
ervoirs are  an  integral  part  of  the  plan 
and  are  in  accord  with  the  eeneral  de- 
sign of  the  program  and  the  needs  of  the 
area. 

I  cannot  deny  that  these  projects  are 
controversial  and  that  opponents  as  well 
as  proponents  have  presented  study  and 
convincing  arguments  both  for  and 
against  their  construction.  Disaereement 
is  inevitable  in  any  project  of  this  mag- 
nitude which  is  to  be  located  in  close 
proximity  to  an  active  and  developing 
metropolitan  area.  But  the  real  tragedy 


of  the  projects  has  been  the  lack  of  a 
final  decision  either  for  or  against  their 
coastruction. 

The  .vears  of  delay  before  a  final  com- 
mitment is  made  either  to  construct  or 
definitely  not  to.  have  Imposed  extreme 
hardship  on  many  landowners  in  the 
area  and  has  nearly  halted  growth  and 
development  in  South  Johnson  County. 
Until  planning  money  is  available,  no 
detailed  plans  for  the  projects  will  be 
developed.  Until  detailed  plans  for  the 
projects  are  available,  waste  treatment 
facilities  for  the  area  caimot  be  built. 
Until  waste  treatment  facilities  are  built, 
sewer  and  water  development  In  the  area 
is  impossible.  And  without  sewer  and 
water  facilities,  residential,  and  commer- 
cial development  In  the  area  of  the  pro- 
posed dam  sites  is  probably  the  only  fac- 
tor other  than  an  outright  negative  deci- 
sion on  the  issue  of  construction  which 
will  put  the  issue  behind  U5.  No  decision 
can  be  made  unless  planning  fund.'-  are 
made  available. 

An  appropriation  of  planning  fimds 
would  force  a  decision  on  the  reservoirs. 
They  will  either  stand  on  their  merits  or 
they  will  be  rejected  due  to  their  short- 
comings. Whatever  the  decision,  once  it 
is  made  the  development  of  Johnson 
County  will  be  able  to  continue  In  a 
planned  and  organized  fashion.  Property 
owners  In  the  area  who  want  to  sell  can 
sell.  Prospective  owners  in  the  area  who 
want  to  purchase  land  there  will  be  able 
to  buy  and  know  how  their  property  fits 
into  the  overall  development  plan.  In 
reference  to  the  importance  of  making  a 
decision  now  on  these  two  projects.  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  from 
Commissioner  John  Pranke,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
for  Johnson  County: 

Tlie  two  proposed  sites  are  adjacent  to.  and 
surrounded  by.  urbanized  areas  which  are 
ready  to  be  developed.  At  least  one  of  these 
sites  (Tomahawk)  conUlns  over  50^  of  an 
area  that  is  ready  now  for  sewer,  utilities, 
and  road  developments.  If  this  site  Is  to  be 
preserved,  the  commitment  as  represented  by 
the  funding  allocations  Is  most  critical  and 
should  not  be  deleted  from  the  appropriation 
bill. 

Our  board  is  charged  not  only  with  the 
preservation  of  our  resources  but  with  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  oroperty  ov/ners 
and  of  the  Individual.  To  be  totallv  fair  to 
these  people  on  both  sides  of  the' iwue.  a 
program  of  progress  should  be  Incorporated 
which  Includes  a  commitment  from  Congress 
and  the  Corps  of  Engmeers  so  additional 
montlis  are  not  spent  in  ■•marking  tln^e"  and 
btmdlng  further  volumes  of  red  tape  In  order 
to  dllTuse  and  confuse  oxir  citizens. 

To  sum  up.  the  projects  do  have  local 
support;  the  projects  have  received  a  very 
favorable  benefits  to  cost  ratio  bv  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  study;  the  sites  are  in  a  rapidly 
changing,  urbanized  area  which  is  fast  ap- 
proaching development;  and  unless  such  a 
funding  commitment  Is  made  now,  the 
changing  sutus  of  the  area  and  the  uncer- 
tainty wUl  be  detrimental  to  both  resources 
preservation  and  to  the  rights  of  the  property 
owners  and  Individuals  within  the  site  areas 

Mr.  President,  the  planning  fimds  are 
needed  this  year,  they  can  be  used  this 
year,  and  the  benefit-cost  ratio  and  Blue 
River  Valley  plan  report  Indicate  this 
initial  Investment  is  a  wise  and  produc- 
tive expenditure  which  is  part  of  an  over- 
all flood  control  and  water  conservation 
program  for  the  area.  But  most  Impor- 


tantly, the  plaiuiing  fimds  are  needed  to 
get  the  matter  off  dead  center — to  force 
a  decision  one  way  or  the  other  so  that 
property  owners  in  the  area  know  what 
to  expect  and  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  southern  Johnson  County  can 
proceed  in  an  orderly  manner. 

I  regret  that  I  missed  some  of  the  ear- 
lier debate,  but  I  wish  also  to  concur  In 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
As  pointed  out  by  vas  senior  colleague, 
just  this  morning  we  were  able  to  obtain 
from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  some  Infor- 
mation as  to  the  restudy  and  the  increase 
In  the  cost-to-beneflt  ratio,  which  I  hope 
will  be  considered  by  the  committee  and 
by  the  conference. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  defi- 
nitely assure  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
that  there  will  be  further  consideration. 
As  I  said,  we  just  wanted  to  see  that 
we  applied  our  guidelines  uniformly.  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  still  open  to 
amendment,  is  is  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  insert 
a  new  section  as  foUows; 

Sec.  .  Outlays  for  tbe  Military  Programs 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  shall  not 
exceed  Si.478.000.000. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
distributed  copies  of  this  amendment  to 
the  desks  of  all  Senators.  The  amend- 
ment would  place  a  ceiUng  of  $1,478  bil- 
lion on  outlays  for  military  programs 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The 
bill  provides  total  outlays  for  those  pro- 
grams of  $1,532  bilUon. 

I  beUeve  it  would  surprise  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate — I  have  talked  to  some 
who  tell  me  that  they  are  surprised — 
that  there  are  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary weapons  in  the  Public  Works-AEC 
bill.  Of  course,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee knew  that  verj-  well,  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  particularly,  but 
this  is  something  that  I  think  wouid  sur- 
prise the  other  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  would  certainly  surprise  the  public. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
imderstamd  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  wants  to  be  here  when  I  start  to 
speak,  and  he  will  oppose  my  amend- 
ment. For  that  reason,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  withdraw  It. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  been 
here  in  the  Chamber,  and  left  with  the 
understanding  that  we  would  notify  him 
of  this  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Very  well.  Mean- 
while. Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  something  he  says  will 
only  take  a  minute  or  two;  perhaps  he 
can  go  ahead  with  that. 
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Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  put  a  quorum 
call  In  first,  and  then  I  will  take  It  off 
Immediately,  so  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  will  be  notified. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quoi-um.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor  so  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ken  tuck}'. 

Mr.  COOK.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  yield  to  me  first? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  did  not  want  to 
yield  time  from  the  time  on  my  amend- 
ment; that  is  all. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  my  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  reason  I  addressed  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  mislead  him;  I  do  have  an 
amendment  which  I  think  we  can  dis- 
pose of.  but  I  did  not  want  to  mislead  the 
Senator,  because  I  have  some  remarks  to 
make.  But  I  do  have  an  amendment,  and 
if  he  has  no  objection  I  would  like  to  call 
up  that  amendment  now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think, 
in  deference  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, we  ought  not  to  take  up  another 
amendment.  I  was  just  trying  to  accom- 
modate another  Senator,  but  if  we  get  off 
on  still  another  amendment,  it  may  de- 
lay his  matter.  Since  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pasiore)  .  as  I  under- 
stand, is  on  his  way  to  the  Chamber.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  not  to  do  that. 
I  thought  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
wanted  to  engage  In  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that  the  time  for  the 
quonim  call  not  be  charged  to  either 
side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  come  in  and  I 
thank  him  for  yielding.  That  time  for 
the  quorum  call  was  equally  divided,  as 
I  understand. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understood  that 
the  time  would  not  be  taken  out  of  either 
side  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  be  taken  out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  see 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 


Island  (Mr.  Fastorc).  the  chairman  of 
tbe  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
has  arrived,  and  I  will  proceed. 

This  amendment  would  place  a  celling 
on  all  atomic  energy  military  programs 
of  $1,478  billion  in  place  of  the  current 
outlay  project  of  $1,532  billion.  This 
woul(i  be  a  3  ^4  percent  reduction  or  a  $54 
million  cut  in  the  military  programs  of 
the  Atomic  Energj-  Commission. 

This  would  still  permit  an  Increase  of 
$46  million  in  outlays  over  fiscal  year 
1974  of  $1,432  billion.  It  would  bring 
spending  for  weapons  that  are  not  in  the 
defense  appropriation  bill  that  we  will 
be  considering  later  in  line  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  yesterday  when  they 
made  a  3!b  percent  cut  in  everything 
else — and.  of  course,  they  did  not  have 
this  before  them — and  would  bring  this 
military  spending  In  line  with  that. 

This  amendment  is  drafted  to  place 
a  ceiling  on  outlays  for  the  strongest 
economic  reasons.  This  is  on  outlays,  not 
on  obligational  authority.  I  do  not  cut 
into  the  obligational  authority  of  atomic 
energy  weapons  at  all.  simply  outlays 
for  strong  economic  reasons. 

To  limit  or  reduce  budget  authority 
does  not  mean  any  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  actual  expenditures.  The  inflation 
is  now,  it  is  not  2  or  3  years  from  now. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  an  impact  on  in- 
flation through  cutting  Federal  spend- 
ing, we  have  to  cut  the  outlays  for  this 
year,  and  that  is  what  this  amendment 
would  do. 

Since  new  appropriations  are  spent 
over  a  period  of  years,  current  year  out- 
lays may  not  be  affected  by  congressional 
reductions  in  any  specific  program  if 
they  are  tied  to  budget  authority. 

If  we  want  to  reduce  spending  this 
year,  only  a  celling  on  outlays  will  do 
that.  This  is  the  same  principle  that  the 
Senate  has  accepted  twice  on  the  overall 
Federal  budget  outlay  level  of  $295  bil- 
lion. And  the  Senate  voted  that  outlay 
ceiling  overwhelmingly  by  74-12. 

Now  why  have  I  picked  the  Public 
Works  budget  in  an  attempt  to  place 
a  spending  ceiling? 

Mr.  President  I  have  singled  out  the 
Public  Works  budget  because  contained 
within  that  overall  aporopriations  bill 
is  about  $1.5  billion  in  spending  for  de- 
fense programs. 

Every  year  the  Defense  Department 
makes  a  request  for  a  budget  designed 
to  meet  defense  requirements.  And  every 
year  we  have  a  debate  on  that  budget 
on  the  assumption  that  contained  there- 
in Is  what  the  Nation  spends  for  defense. 

Mr.  President  that  debate  is  a  facade. 
The  Defense  budget  does  not  reflect  the 
total  amoimt  spent  for  defense  in  any 
1  year. 

THE    AEC    MILrrABY    BtHKIIT 

This  bill  before  us  proves  that.  Cnder 
the  aegis  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, an  additional  $1.5  billion  will 
be  spent  in  fiscal  year  1975  for  mlUtary 
programs. 

Now  how  do  I  arrive  at  the  $1.5  bil- 
lion figure. 

First,  the  operating  budget  of  AEC 
contains  a  number  of  military  accounts. 

A  weapons  accoimt  shows  $875,230,000 
for    the   production   research,   develop- 


ment, and  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Particular  Items  range  from  the  con- 
struction of  Trident  warhead  facilities 
to  the  completion  of  the  Sprint.  Spartan 
and  Poseidon  deliveries. 

If  anything  can  be  said  to  be  military 
spending  It  is  right  here. 

There  is  $44  million  for  laser  Induced 
nuclear  fusion.  Several  new  nuclear 
weapons  are  tmder  study  including  a 
bomb  which  can  be  delivered  by  aircraft 
at  supersonic  speeds,  a  new  8-mch  artil- 
lery shell,  a  nuclear  weapon  for  the 
Nave's  standard  missile  and  of  course 
the  new  warhead  for  the  Minuteman  III 
ICBM. 

The  naval  reactor  program  comes  In 
at  an  outlay  level  of  $167  million.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  design  and  development  of 
improved  nuclear  propulsion  plants 
and  reactor  cores  for  use  on  naval  vessels. 

Tucked  away  in  the  budget  in  other 
accounts  is  additional  defense  related 
funding.  The  nuclear  materials  account 
contains  about  $204  mllUon  for  defense 
work.  The  space  and  nuclear  systems  ac- 
count has  a  small  portion  dedicated  to 
military  research.  The  biomedical  envi- 
ronmental research  and  safety  line  item 
contains  $13  million  for  waste  disposal. 
Tlie  program  support  account  has  $10 
million  for  security  investigations. 

Under  the  plant  and  capital  equipment 
title  there  is  about  $90  million  for  capital 
equipment  and  $183  million  for  plant 
that  Is  related  to  mllitarj'  activities. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  within  this 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  budget  is 
about  $1.5  billion  for  national  defense  or 
42  percent  of  the  entire  AEC  request. 

TOTAt-   MIUTABT    rCNOlNG 

Tills  is  on  top  of  the  total  Department 
of  Defense  Buclget. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
story  does  not  stop  here.  Totally  outside 
of  the  Defense  budget,  as  in  this  case 
with  the  AEC  appropriations,  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  items. 

The  military  assistance  program  is  re- 
quested at  a  level  of  $985  million. 

Military  credit  sales  are  listed  at  $555 
milUon. 

The  Indochina  post  war  reconstruction 
retjuest  is  $939  million,  much  of  which 
goes  to  support  the  military  capability 
of  South  Vietnam. 

Title  I  of  the  Public  Law  480  has  been 
abused  by  recipient  countries  under  the 
guise  of  concessional  sales.  In  fact  these 
sales  totalling  $425  million  this  year  were 
used  by  the  administration  to  compen- 
sate for  congressional  mandated  cuts  in 
various  assistance  programs  abroad. 

When  we  cut  aid  to  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia, Public  Law  480  sales  were  in- 
creased to  make  up  the  reduction  and 
thus  allow  the  recipient  country  to  re- 
lease more  of  its  own  funds  for  military 
purposes. 

In  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  $385.5  million 
for  security  supporting  assistance — mil- 
itary aid  outside  the  military  budget. 

We  should  also  include  the  full  costs 
of  operating  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion at  $13.9  billion.  The  costs  of  our  prior 
wars  are  no  less  a  defense  related  obliga- 
tion that  any  other  direct  personnel 
program. 

Ukewise  NASA  and  many  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  have  Joint  Department 
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of  Defense  projects  with  military  impll 
calions. 

The  Space  Shuttle  alone  will  be  used 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  at  least  29 
percent  of  its  useful  life  and  yet  DOD 
will  not  have  to  pay  one  penny  for  the  $5 
ballon  research  and  development  costs 
of  this  vehicle.  They  get  a  free  ride  but 
the  taxpayers  know  where  the  money  Is 
coming  from. 

Mr.  President  if  one  added  up  the  vari- 
ous  defense   related   figures   being   re- 
quested in  this  year's  Federal  budget  the 
total  would  come  to  over  S121  billion: 
$92.6    biUion    requested    for    the    DOD 
budget.  S6  2  billion  for  a  supplemental. 
SI. 5  billion  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. SI  biUion  for  mllitarv  assistance 
programs,  S555  million  for  military  credit 
sales,  nearly  SI  billion  for  Indochina  post 
war  reconstruction.  $425  million  for  Pub- 
lic  Law   480   funds.  $385.5    million    for 
security  supporting  assistance,  an  esti- 
mated $750  million  for  central  intelli- 
gence.   S13.9   billion   for   the  Veterans' 
Administration,   and   untold   additional 
billions  for  interest  on  the  national  debt 
related  to  the  inflationary  financing  of 
the  Vietnam  war  and  the  cost  of  past 
wars.  Military  construction  Is  $2.14  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority. 
That  is  always  in  a  separate  budget 
Mr.   President   I  do  not   think   that 
American  people  know  that  there  are  de- 
fense funds  In  the  AEC  budget.  In  the 
agriculture  bill,  in  the  foreign  aid  bill,  in 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration budget,  in  the  budget  of  the 
intelligence  community.  The  true  costs 
of  defense  are  staggering  and  must  be 
subject  to  much  greater  scrutiny  by  Con- 
gress. 

Of  all  the  defense  related  bills  that 
come  before  Congress,  the  bill  before  us 
prortdei  the  least  amount  of  useful  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  military  activities. 
I  recognize  that  atomic  energy  matters 
are  closely  held  and  are  highly  classified 
But  so  are  many  projects  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy and  the  Public  Works  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  have  great  expertise 
in  this  field.  They  have  a  fine  staff.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  judgment  about 
the  relative  priorities  of  tills  long  list  of 
military  programs  when  they  are  not  in 
competition  with  one  another. 
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By  placing  military  appropriations 
here  and  there  in  various  bills,  we  have 
no  idea  if  the  Space  Shuttle  has  a  high  or 
low  priority  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense when  compared  to  the  Trident  sub- 
marine. Maybe  if  the  Shuttle  were  in  the 
Defense  budget  it  would  not  even  get 
funded  Such  has  been  suggested  to  my 
appropriations  subcommittee  on  HHD- 
Spacc  Science  bv  competent  witnesses 

What  about  the  AEC  appropriations' 
Would  they  stand  the  competition  with 
other  defense  programs?  Would  security 
assistance  be  judged  more  important 
than  the  laser  fusion  project?  Would 
military  as!!i5tance  to  Vietnam  under 
military  assistance  service  funded  be 
ranked  higher  than  the  B-1  bomber'' 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  because 
these  projects  need  not  stand  the  test  of 
competing  for  limited  dollars.  By  funding 


defense  programs  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  they  are  Isolated  from  the 
normal  give  and  take  so  necessary  for  ef- 
ficient allocation  of  the  Nation's  scarce 
resources. 

That  is  why  I  have  offered  this  amend- 
ment to  place  a  ceiling  on  AEC  military 
programs  at  a'j  percent  imder  the  pro- 
jected fiscal  year  1975  levels.  It  is  a  mod- 
est cellinE.  one  designed  to  encourage  us 
to  live  within  the  overall  ceiling  this 
body  has  approved  on  two  occasions. 

In  fiscal  year  1975  AEC  weapons  budg- 
et, laser  fusion  and  advanced  isotope  sep- 
aration is  up  53.9  percent  over  last  year. 
The  weapons  account  Is  up  2.5  percent. 
The  nuclear  weapons  materials  produc- 
tion is  up  10.7  percent  and  the  naval 
reactor  development  programs  is  up  4.7 
percent.  The  entire  AEC  military  pro- 
gram is  up  7  percent. 

Surely  a  3'2-percent  reduction  would 
be  in  order. 

The  subcommittee  did  not  make  a  cut 
below  the  budget  in  obligatlonal  au- 
thority. They  made  virtually  no  cut  what- 
soever In  outlays.  They  made  a  cut  of 
about  $1.7  million.  My  cut  is  $54  million. 
My  cut  brings  the  weapons  In  this  budget 
in  Une  with  what  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  done.  We  may  make 
deeper  cuts  than  that.  Maybe  we  will  re- 
ject what  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  has  done,  but  we  have  not.  in 
the  past,  to  any  considerable  extent,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  do  it  now. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  modest,  limited,  practical  accom- 
modation to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  consider  this  part  of 
the  Defense  budget,  these  military  weap- 
ons, these  directly  military-related  costs 
in  the  defense  appropriations  measure 
when  it  comes  before  us. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
Senators  take  this  opportunity  to  vote 
in  favor  of  what  is  a  limited,  modest  cut. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  New  York 
Times  reported  this  morning,  in  an 
article  by  John  Finney,  who  Is  highly 
respected  in  this  area,  that  the  3.5  per- 
cent cut  in  the  military  appropriation 
Is  considered  more  as  a  symbolic  action 
by  the  House  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  A  3.5-percent  cut.  al- 
though it  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
money,  is  not  a  cut  that  will  significantly 
damage  the  military.  I  point  out  that 
my  cut.  because  it  does  not  reduce  ob- 
ligatlonal authority,  does  not^will  not 
in  the  long  run — reduce  our  ability  to 
produce  these  weapons,  which  I  am  con- 
Wnced  we  do  have  to  have  as  a  deter- 
rent. But  It  will  make  an  effort,  as  I  say 
to  accommodate  this  situation  and  to 
bring  weapons  spending  In  Une  with  the 
action  taken  by  the  House,  the  likely 
action  that  the  Congress  Is  going  to  take 
and  this  Is  the  last  opportunity  we  will 
have  to  do  that  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  for  the  opponents 
of  this  amendment,  please' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fourteen 
minutes  for  the  opponents. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Under  the  agreement 
who  handles  that  time.  Mr.  President? 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland  would 
like  to  have  some  time. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment.  In  great  def- 
erence to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
most  of  his  argument  is  an  objection  to 
the  way  that  these  appropriations  are 
handled,  rather  than  to  the  amount. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    WIU    the    Senator 
yield  verv  briefly? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WhUe  there  are  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber,  so  that  Senators 
can  be  notified,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  My  reply  will  be  brief, 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  did 
go  through  these  items  very  carefully. 
It  is  true  that  a  large  sum  is  for  nuclear 
weapons.  We  went  through  those  ltem.<i 
and  examined  them.  I  get  some  of  this 
information  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services;  I  get  some  it  through  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  want  to  be 
totally  frank  about  it:  I  do  not  think 
there  are  nearly  as  many  good,  .solid  rea- 
sons why  this  should  not  be  put  in  the 
military  budget  as  there  were  years  ago. 
I  am  not  just  constitutionally  opposed  to 
putting  it  all  in  the  military  budget,  and 
perhaps  sometime,  we  can  work  out  a 
plan  along  that  line.  But  on  the  floor  of 
tlie  Senate,  in  an  open  session,  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  place,  I  respectfully  say, 
to  do  it.  It  just  cannot  be  adequately 
handled  here. 

We  are  making  a  review,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  is  making  a  review 
of  this  weaponry  as  to  the  amount,  the 
time,  the  whereabouts,  the  cost,  and  the 
capacity.  I  asked  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  her  staff 
to  give  me  a  special  briefing  on  this  mat- 
ter before  we  marked  this  bill  up.  so  I 
can  assure  the  Senator  that  it  is  having 
attention  and.  really  by  the  same  people, 
to  a  degree,  as  it  would  be  if  It  were  In 
the  regular  mUitarv. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr 
NUNN) .  The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  only  want  to  under- 
line what  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  said  on  the  subcommittee's  careful 
Investigation.  I  have  great  concern  about 
the  military  expenditures  not  being  put 
in  one  place,  so  we  know  how  much  the 
Government  is  really  spending.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  Senator 
in  looking  at  it.  reviewing  the  possibility 
of  consolidating  as  many  single  budget 
items  Into  a  single  military  budget  so  that 
we  »111  know  how  much  we  have  of  com- 
posite spending. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  but  not  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Exactly.  This  Is  not 
the  place  to  do  It.  but  In  committee  work, 
which  I  think  can  be  undertaken  very 
shortly. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
my  remaining  time  except  2  minutes  to 
tlie  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
1  appreciate  his  being  here. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  at  the  outset  that  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  military  budget  program  which  is 
now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  AEC 
and  under  the  Joint  Committee  on  AEC 
of  the  Congress  eventually  being  put  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  But  we 
have  to  look  at  the  historical  truth  of 
why  we  have  come  down  this  road. 

When  the  bomb  on  Hiroshima  was 
dropped  in  August  of  1945  and.  3  days 
later,  on  Nagasaki,  this  Congress  rose  up 
and  said  that  this  tremendous  power 
.should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  civilian 
authorities  and  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
military.  That  is  the  reason  why  it  was 
done. 

Maybe  through  the  evolution  of  time, 
through  our  desire  to  cut  down  these 
budgets,  through  our  own  desire  to  re- 
organize the  whole  .system  of  governmen- 
tal structure,  it  might  be  advisable  to  put 
it  under  the  military  completely,  and  I 
have  no  objection  to  that.  But  addressing 
myself  particularly  to  this  particular 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  I  yearn  for 
the  day  when  every  bamb  that  is  in 
existence  In  the  world  can  be  dropped  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  then  the  mad- 
ness that  now  confronts  mankind  will 
dissipate  like  the  mist  in  the  morning 
sun. 

But  unfortunately,  we  are  not  living  In 
that  kind  of  a  world.  Today  the  Russians 
are  spending  two.  three,  four  times  more 
money  for  research  and  development  in 
dollars  than  we  are  In  the  United  States 
of  America.  And  the  race  is  on. 

I  do  not  want  that  race.  No  American 
wants  that  race.  No  American  wants  to 
spend  1  penny  more  for  a  bomb  than 
he  has  to. 

But  we  are  not  here  to  make  choices 
today.  We  are  here  to  look  at  realities.  It 
is  not  so  much  what  we  hope  for  and 
what  we  want.  The  big  question  here  to- 
day. Mr.  President — if  you  want  to  stay 
free — if  you  want  to  guarantee  the  secu- 
rity of  generations  of  Americans  to  come, 
then  the  question  is.  What  must  you  do? 
What  must  you  do? 

I  would  like  to  see  this  budget  cut  in 
half,  if  we  could  do  it.  What  happens  the 
minute  you  cut  it  by  $54  million?  We 
are  going  to  lay  off  over  a  thousand 
people?  We  are  going  to  break  up  the 
organization?  You  are  going  to  stop  pro- 
duction in  areas  where  we  have  to  pro- 
duce? Where  does  this  budget  come 
from?  Does  this  budget  come  from  thin 
air? 

No,  this  is  the  requirement  between 
the  National  Security  Council  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff:  analyzed  by  the 
OMB:  submitted  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States:  analyzed  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy:  scruti- 
nized in  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. And  this  is  the  problem. 

We  have  cut  the  budget  by  $32  mil- 
lion below  the  budget  estimates  of  the 
administration.  Now  you  come  along  and 
you  want  to  cut  It  another  $54  million 
The  big  question  Is  what  do  you  do  to 
the  security  of  the  country?  What  of  this 
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scientist,  this  research  gentleman  or 
woman,  who  is  making  sure  that  we  keep 
abreast  in  this  very,  very  sensitive 
world? 

We  had  the  Secretary  of  State  come 
before  our  Appropriations  Committee 
just  the  other  day,  and  he  told  us  that 
the  Middle  East  is  still  a  tinderbox, 
Cyprus  has  not  been  decided,  and  we  are 
still  involved  in  South  Vietnam— the 
tragedy  of  this  generation  and  the  cen- 
tury. 

So  here  we  are.  Here  we  are  in  an  al- 
most impossible  situation.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  this  budget  com- 
mittee legislation,  which  passed  by  the 
Congress  only  a  short  while  ago  and 
signed  Into  law  by  the  President  only  2 
weeks  ago.  will  begin  to  function:  that 
those  on  the  budget  committee  will  not 
come  before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  ask  for  Increases  in  funding,  as 
others  have. 

They  do  it.  I  hav  a  request  right  now 
to  increase  one  of  the  Items  on  my  budget 
by  $360  million  over  and  above  the  esti- 
mate. By  whom?  By  an  Individual  who 
was  elected  to  be  on  the  budget  commit- 
tee. 

This  is  their  chaUenge— this  is  their 
challenge.  I  want  those  Senators  to  stop 
asking  to  increase  the  budget  for  their 
own  States  and  be  fair  with  everybody 
else.  That  is  the  question  here.  Let  us 
not  be  so  parochial  that  we  want  every- 
twdy  else  to  make  the  sacrifice  except- 
ing us.  "Everything  that  we  want  for 
our  State  is  Illy  white  pure,  but  what 
you  want  Is  tainted  with  extravagance 
and  with  infiatlon." 

That  has  to  stop.  That  has  to  stop 
That  has  to  stop. 

So  I  say  to  my  friend,  this  Is  not  the 
time  and  the  place.  This  has  been  scru- 
tinized, and  scrutinized  carefully.  We  are 
below  the  budget  estimate.  If  you  do  this 
there  Is  only  one  thing  that  you  accom- 
plish. You  hurt^you  hurt— the  security 
of  the  country,  and  I  am  against  that 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
MissLssippl. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  want 
more  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  need  any  more 
time.  I  have  said  It. 

Mr.  STE3<NIS.  -What  remaining  time 
does  the  opposition  to  the  amendment 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  anything 
that  I  would  say  would  be  largely  repe- 
titious. Some  Senators  have  come  in 
though,  and  I  want  to  assure  them  that 
these  items  are  not  taken  for  granted 
If  they  ever  were,  they  are  certainly  not 
now,  or  any  time  that  I  know  of  We 
went  through  and  combed  this  thing 
very  carefully. 

We  had  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  come  In,  with  her 
staff,  and  examined  the  major  items  of 
this  matter.  We  made  these  reductions 
I  hope  the  Senate  wUl  see  fit  to  adopt 
the  figures  that  we  are  recommending. 
I  hope  there  will  be  evolved  in  logical 
processes  the  transfer  of  this  over  to 
the  regular  military  budget.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  Is  sending  back  to 
the   Foreign   Relations   Committee   aU 


this  miutary  aid  to  South  Vietnam,  and 
glad  to  get  rid  of  it,  too.  But,  I  do  think 
this  one  fits  in. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
first  place.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  this 
amendment  does  not  in  any  way  put  the 
weapons  back  into  the  Defen-se  budget. 
I  think  they  should  be  there,  but  this 
amendment  does  not  affect  that  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  form. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  on  his  statement  that  he 
thinks  there  ought  to  be  some  way  of 
providing  responsibility  for  the  Defense 
Department.  What  I  would  suggest  Is  be- 
cause of  the  great  expertise  bv  the 
Atomic  Energy  Committee — and  I  think 
it  has  great  expertise — that  you  provide 
for  a  relmbursablUty.  In  other  words,  to 
the  extent  that  this  is  a  cost  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  it  should  be 
reimbursed  by  the  Defense  Department. 
Then  the  Defense  Department  would 
have  a  direct  and  expressed  interest  in 
this  particular  expenditure  and  would 
require  that  it  meet  their  priorities.  They 
would  put  in  their  critical  view. 

They  have  a  limited  amount  to  sfwnd. 
They  know  they  are  going  to  be  held 
down  by  the  President,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  the  Con- 
gress. They  can  put  it  In  perspective.  We 
do  not  do  It  now.  I  hope  we  can  do  it  In 
the  future. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  provide  for 
a  3.5-percent  reduction.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  made  the  appeal  of 
why  do  we  not  all  sacrifice,  why  do  we 
not  make  sacrifices  for  our  State. 

It  was  a  very  good,  logical  pitch  I 
would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  that  we 
apply  that  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee as  far  as  spending  for  atomic  arms 
is  concerned.  Why  do  not  they  bear  their 
share? 

The  fact  is  that  in  terms  of  outlay,  they 
have  a  cut  of  exactly  one-tenth  of  1 

percent  below  the  budget  estimate not 

obligatlonal  authority,  but  outlay $1.7 

mlUion  in  a  $1  5  billion  appropriation.  So 
by  my  3.5-percent  cut,  I  am  bringing  this 
Into  line  with  the  kind  of  sacrifice  the 
rest  of  the  military  is  going  to  have  to 
make. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  a  modest 
amendment,  a  realistic  amendment.  Al- 
tliough  I  recognize  there  is  very  formi- 
dable opposition  to  It,  I  hope  Senators 
can  see  their  way  clear  to  support  it. 

If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  wlU 
yield  his  remaining  time.  I  will  yield  back 
my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. Yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PtJiBRicHii  is  absent  because  of  Ulness 
in  the  family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr 
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FoNG),  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias).  and  the  Senator  (rom  Idaho 
(Mr.  McCiuRE  1  are  necessarili  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  47, 
nays  47.  as  f  olloics : 


[JTo    343  Leg] 

TEAS— 47 

Abourezk 

Hart 

Mocdale 

B>Tb 

Hartke 

Moss 

BnW 

Haakeu 

Muskle 

Bldm 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Brooke 

uo;:ine5 

Nunn 

Burdlct 

Huddleston 

Packwood 

Byitl, 

Huphes 

Proncmlre 

HarrjP 

Jr.    Humphrey 

Randolph 

ClM 

Inouye 

Riblcoff 

ChilM 

jBTit"! 

Roth 

Church 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Clark 

Long 

Stasoid 

Crarifitop 

Min^eld 

Stevejiion 

Dole 

Mcaorem 

Symington 

EacletOQ 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Gravel 

Metzenbeum 
NAYS— 17 

WUliams 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Pastore 

Allen 

Fannin 

PearaoQ 

Bartlei; 

Goldwttter 

Pea 

Bellmon 

Griffin 

Percy 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Scott.  Hugh 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Scott. 

Bible 

HatBeld 

WlUlam  L. 

Buckley 

Helms 

Sparkman 

B.vrLl.  Robert  C  Hruska 

StennU 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Steyens 

Cook 

Johnston 

TaJt 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McCleilan 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

McOee 

Tower 

Donilnlck 

MclDtyre 

Welcker 

Eastland 

Montcia 

YouiiE 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Baker 

Fong 

Mathlaa 

Brock 

Fuibrlght 

McClure 

So  Mr. 

PaoxvTKg's  amendment  was  re 

jected. 

MESSAGES    FROM   THE   PRESmENT 

Mes.sages  from  the  President  of  the 
Umted  States  k  ere  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


URBAN  TRANSPORTATION  POLICIES 
AKD  ACTIVITIES— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Alleki  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  i 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
The  promotion  of  de.slrable  community 
development  and  Qexibility  in  urban 
transportation  policies  are  principal 
goals  of  this  Administration. 

It  is  clear  that  in  order  to  promote 
the  orderly  development  of  urban  areas 
according  to  local  priorities,  our  efforts 
should  be  focused  on  measures  which  bet- 
ter integrate  and  coordinate  all  modes 
of  transportation  in  urban  area.^  with 
other  physical  and  social  programs. 
Moreover,  State  and  local  governments 
should  be  given  greater  participation  in 
major  decisions  in  the  use  of  Federal  pro- 
grams affecting  community  development. 
I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
this  report  which  summarizes  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  Is  working  to 
effect  significant  improvements  toward 
that  end. 


The  report  was  prepared  jointly  by 
the  Departments  of  Transportation  and 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  as 
required  by  section  4igi  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act  of  1966.  In 
particular,  it  documents  the  cooperative 
efforts  on  legislative  proposals,  policies 
and  activities  that  are  being  taken  by 
this  Administration  to  assure  that  ur- 
ban transportation  systems  most  effec- 
tively serve  both  national  transportation 
needs  and  the  development  policies  of  In- 
dividual urban  areas. 

I  commend  this  report  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

RiCHAiu)  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  August  1,  1974. 


WORLD  WEATHER  PROGRAM  PLAN 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1975- MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen!  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  i 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  well-known  mEuam  says,  "Every- 
body talks  about  the  weather,  but  no- 
body does  anything  about  it." 

That  maxim  is  no  longer  valid.  We  are 
confident  that  the  knowledge  of  weather 
we  are  gaining  through  studies  and  ex- 
periments carried  out  under  the  World 
Weather  Program  will  give  man  the  un- 
derstanding, tools  and  techniques  neces- 
sary to  cope  with  his  atmosphere. 

We  are  continuing  to  make  substantial 
progress  in  furthering  the  goals  of  this 
program.  These  goals  are ; 
— To  extend  the  time,  range  and  scope 

of  weather  predictions; 
—To  assess  the  impact  of  atmospheric 
pollution  on  environmental  quality: 
— To  study  the  feasibility  and  the  con- 
sequences of  weather  modification: 
— To  encourage  International  cooper- 
ation In  meeting  the  meteorological 
needs  of  all  nations. 
The  United  States  will  soon  begin  con- 
tinuous viewing  of  storms  over  much  of 
the  earth's  surface  through  the  use  of 
two  geostationary  satellites.  These  satel- 
lites will  also  relay  information  from  re- 
mote     observing       stations,       thereby 
strengthening  our  ability  to  warn  of  po- 
tential natural  disasters. 

In  cooperation  with  other  natlotis.  we 
expect  soon  to  make  five  such  satellites 
operational. 

Immediate  gains  in  weather  predict- 
ing are  also  being  made  through  In- 
creased computer  power.  This  increased 
computer  use  will  also  in  time  produce 
long-term  gains  to  both  immediate  and 
extended  range  prediction  of  global 
weather  conditions  and  in  the  assess- 
ment of  the  impact  of  man's  activities 
upon  climate  and  weather. 

During  June  through  September  this 
year  a  major  international  experiment 
will  be  conducted  in  the  tropical  Atlantic. 
This  experiment  is  expected  to  provide 
new  Information  on  the  orlgto  of  tropical 
storms  and  hurricanes,  and  the  effects  of 
these  storms  on  global  circulation. 

In  accordance  with  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  67  of  the  SOth  Congress, 


I  am  pleased  to  transmit  this  annual 
report  describing  the  current  and 
Planned  activities  of  Federal  agencies 
participating  In  the  World  Weather 
Program. 

RlCHAHD    NiXON. 

The  White  HotisE,  August  1,  1974. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
agrees  to  the  Senate  amendment  to 
House  amendments  to  the  bill  (S.  2665) 
to  provide  for  increased  participation  by 
the  United  States  In  the  International 
Development  Association. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  69) 
to  extend  and  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 
Public  Law  689.  Eighty-fourth  Congress, 
as  amended.  Mr.  Hats,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Phillip  BmsTON. 
Mr.  Arends.  Mr.  Devine.  Mr.  Prkling- 
HtrysEN,  and  Mr.  Gubser  were  appointed 
as  members  of  the  U.S.  Group  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  passed  the  blU  iH.R.  15842)  to  in- 
crease compensation  for  District  of 
Columbia  policemen,  firemen,  and  teach- 
ers :  to  increase  annuities  payable  to  re- 
tired teachers  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: to  establish  an  equitable  tax  on  real 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia:  to 
provide  for  additional  revenue  for  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  biU  (H.R.  15842)  to  Jicrease  com- 
pensatJon  for  District  of  Columbia  po- 
licemen, firemen,  and  teachers;  to  in- 
crease annuities  payable  to  retired  teach- 
ers In  the  District  of  Columbia:  to  estab- 
lish an  equitable  tax  on  real  property 
m  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  provide 
for  additional  revenue  for  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


PUBUC  WORKS  FOR  WATER  AND 
POWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HM.  15155)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  water  and  power 
development,  including  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers— CIvU,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, and  other  power  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Appalach- 
ian regional  development  programs,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,    and    related    Independent 
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agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Case)  has  a 
matter  here  that  he  had  before  the  com- 
mittee and  he  strongly  requests  a  few 
minutes  for  a  conference  here  with  the 
floor  managership  of  the  bill. 

For  that  purpose,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  for  not  over  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time?   

Mr.  STENNIS.   On  my  time. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  It  be 
taken  out  of  neither  side. 

The  PRESrDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bidek).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STENJns.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  This  is  a  highly  important 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  Is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows; 

On  page  6,  line  19,  strike  out  "9984,838.- 
000'  and  Insert  m  lieu  thereof  "$986,338,- 
000". 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
situation  as  to  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes  allotted  to  each  side. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  might  take  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment,  of 
course,  in  terms  is  a  very  simple  one.  It 
would  add  $l'/2  million  tJo  the  amount 
appropriated  In  the  bill  for  the  Army 
Engineers  under  the  rubric  "Construc- 
tion, general." 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  respond  to  a  request  by  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  for 
Federal  assistance  in  that  amount,  that 
is  to  say,  $l'/i  million  for  a  comprehen- 
sive, impartial,  objective  study  of  the 
Tocks  Island  Lake  project,  and  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap  project  In  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  Plecreatlon  Area. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  President,  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission  met  and 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution,  which 
I  ask  to  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ResoLnnoM 
A  resolution  relating  to  a  requeet  to  the 
CongresB  of  the  nmted  Slates  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  land  acquisition  in, 
and  for  makmg  a  filial  determination  on,  the 


Tocks  Island  Lake  Project  and  the  Delaware 
Water  Oap  National  Recreation  Area. 

Whereas,  (instruction  of  the  Tocks  Island 
Lake  Project  was  authorized  by  PL  87-874, 
and  the  Delaware  Water  Oap  National  Recre- 
ation Area  was  authorized  by  PL  89-1S8;  and 
Whereas,  the  Recreation  Area  surrounds 
the  Lake  Project  site  and  both  are  located 
along  the  Delaware  River,  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission; and 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  HR  15155  providing  £6.040,000  for  land 
acquisition  and  $2,450,000  to  Initiate  con- 
struction of  the  Tocks  Island  Lake  project 
with  the  direction  In  House  Report  No.  93- 
1077  "that  none  of  the  funds  added  for  con- 
struction for  the  Tocks  Island  Lake  project 
l»  obligated  or  expended  at  this  tUne.'  add- 
ing Its  Intenuon  "that  the  various  govern- 
mental parties  in  interest  bring  this  matter 
to  a  decision  ...  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
within  the  next  twelve  months":  and 

Whereas,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  In  Senate  Report  No.  93- 
1032  "recommends  that  no  funds  i>e  ap- 
propriated for  the  Tocks  Island  Project"  and 
further  states  "the  Senate  requests  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  to  make 
a  definitive  and  final  recommendation  on 
this  project  iMthm  the  neit  twelve  months": 
and 

Whereas,  the  Tocks  Island  matter  cannot 
be  brought  to  a  decision  with  definitive  and 
final  recommendation  untu  a  comprehensive. 
Impartial  and  objective  study  la  made  and 
evaluated  by  all  Interested  parties;  and 

Whereas,  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission does  not  have  the  funds  or  etas  re- 
sources to  conduct  such  a  study;  and 

Whereas,  great  hardship  and  inconren- 
ieiice  is  caused  those  individual  citizens 
whose  land  Is  among  the  23.480  acres  yet  to 
be  acquU-ed  of  the  69.690  acres  authorized: 
now  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission  that: 

1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  re- 
spectfully requested  to  appropriate  full 
funding  for  continued  land  acquisition  by 
the  Federal  government  of  lands  within  areas 
authorized  for  the  Tocks  Island  Lake  Project 
and  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recre- 
ation Area  during  Fiscal  Year  1975.  such 
funds  to  be  used  to  the  extent  feasible  to  as- 
semble complete  blocks  of  holdings,  and  to 
speed  the  time  when  such  areas  may  be  en- 
joyed by  the  public. 

2.  The  Congress  Is  respectfuly  requested 
to  appropriate  81.500.000  to  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  a  comprehensive.  Impartial,  objec- 
tive study  to  be  made  of  the  Tocks  Island 
Lake  Project  and  the  Delaware  Water  Oap 
National  Recreation  Area  Including  means 
of  addres&lug  the  objectives  of  these  proj- 
ects. 

3.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  members  of  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  that.  If 
the  Congress  chooses  to  appropriate  such 
study  funds  to  the  Commission,  a  compie- 
he.islve  study  by  an  appropriate  mdepend- 
ent  Institution  or  Institutions  and/or  con- 
suUant«  of  recognized  expertise  sbaU  be 
uiidertaken  which  Includes: 

a.  A  regton-wlde  anal>-sls  of  the  needs  for 
water  supply,  electric  power  generation,  rec- 
reation, and  other  fundamental  needs. 

b.  An  environmental,  economic  and  social 
Impact  analysis  of  the  proposed  projecte  to 
evaluate  their  costs  and  benefits  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  alternative  means  of  ad- 
dressing the  Identified  needs. 

c.  Practical  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions on  how  best  to  accomplish  the  water 
supply,  flood  control,  recreation,  power  sup- 
ply, and  related  objectives. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  wuiUd  assure 
that  the  conduct  of  the  study  provides  for 
full    public   participation,   including   public 


accese  to  and  opportunities  for  comment  An 
Interim  and  final  reports. 

4.  Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  chairmen  and  members  of  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations.  Public  Works 
and  Interior  of  the  US.  Senate  and  the  VS. 
House  of  Represenutlves  and  to  the  Con- 
greealonal  delegations  of  the  four  membel 
states. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  have  discussed  this  ques- 
tion—this Is  a  matter  that  has  been  con- 
sidered off  and  on  now  for  many  years. 
In  active  form  it  has  been  considered  in- 
tensively for  several  weeks  tvithln  our 
committee,  as  well  as  other  sulicommit- 
tees.  specifically  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture  Appropriations.  There  has 
been  increasing  concern  in  our  States 
the  four  States,  of  New  Jersey.  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  about 
this  very  Important  and  very  large  proj- 
ect, and  it  has  now  come  to  a  head.  It 
was  brought  up.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  bv 
the  House  committee  In  its  report — that 
action  be  definitely  agreed  upon  as  to 
this  project  within  1  year.  Our  own  com- 
mittee's action  in  eliminating  any  funds 
for  the  project  for  land  acquisition  or 
construction  brought  up  the  matter  even 
more  forcefully,  as  did  the  language  in 
our  report  which  says  that  the  Basin 
Commission  should  come  to  a  final  deci- 
sion about  what  it  wanted  to  do  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  for  the  purpose  of  Includ- 
ing me  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  amendinent? 
Mr.  CASE.  Indeed,  I  would  be  haopy 
to  >1eld. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  This  area  touches  New 
York,  its  northernmost  part.  Port  Jervls. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  would  be  happy  to  add  all 
of  the  Senators  from  the  four  States.  I 
know  that  Senator  Schvveiker  wants  to 
join.  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  does.  too.  and  I  would  5sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  the  Senators 
be  added,  as  cosponsors  II  that  be  their 
wish. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  m.v  colleague, 
and  I  wish  strongly  to  support  his  posi- 
tion in  this  matter. 

Mr.  CASE.  We  have  had  a  discussion 
,-»bout  the  best  way  to  handle  this  thing, 
off  the  floor  just  now,  and  in  order  that 
the  matter  ma>-  be  immediately  brought 
out  and  clearly  as  to  what  the  position 
of  the  committee  is  here.  I  would  be  verj- 
happy  to  reserve  the  remainder  of  mj 
time  with  the  idea  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  the  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  may  want  to  make  a 
statement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  for  the  diligence  and 
great  energy  with  which  he  has  assumed 
this  problem,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
been  assisthig  him. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  highly 
Important  project.  The  Tocks  Island 
project  was  planned  by  the  U.S.  Armj- 
Engineers,  as  is  customary:  it  went  be- 
fore the  Public  Works  Committee  where 
it  was  authorized,  and  we  have  been 
appropriating  money  on  it  now  for 
several  years. 

Furthermore,  it  does  Involve  these  Im- 
portant (our  Eastern  States  that  have  so 
many  people  who  live  there.  The  esti- 
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mated  project  cost,  at  July  1973.  prices 
Is  $360  million,  but  I  do  not  back  off  on 
that  account.  The  reservoir  would  be 
many  miles  long,  it  has  a  power  unit  in 
It — but  the  committee  took  all  the  money 
out  for  fiscal  1975  not  because  we  were 
tr>'ing  to  kill  the  project,  but  we  were 
trying  to  force  the  matter  to  come  to  a 
head. 

We  have  a  four-State  member  Commis- 
sion imder  a  compact  authorized  by 
Congress  to  make  an  agreement,  and  it 
has  arrived  at  a  stalemate.  Different 
members  of  the  Commission  were  writing 
us  that  they  wanted  it  deferred  for 
another  survey,  but  the  Commission  it- 
self did  not  act,  and  we  were  trying  to 
force  this  to  a  decision  and  we,  to  a 
degree,  got  a  decision  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
It  here  no*"  and  he  will  present  it  in  the 
Record,  as  I  understand. 

Down  m  the  committee  we  agreed  with 
him  unanimously  that,  even  though  we 
were  leaving  out  all  the  money  to  buy 
more  land — and  there  was  a  small 
amount  in  the  bill  to  start  actual  engi- 
neering and  construction  in  the  House 
bill— that  we  were  leaving  all  that  out  of 
our  recommended  bill.  that,  nevertheless, 
if  he  got  a  recommendation  from  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  at 
the  conference  with  the  House  conferees, 
we  would  consider  the  advisability  and 
the  possibility  and  all  related  matters  of 
letting  the  appropriation  go  for  a  million 
dollars  or  a  million  and  a  half  dollars — 
$11 2  million  seems  to  me  the  reasonable 
figure — for  this  survey. 

But,  as  I  repeated  in  the  cloakroom  a 
few  mmutes  ago.  we  cannot  agree  to  a 
survey  that  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Engineers  altogether. 
They  must  have  some  part  or  contact 
with  it.  Frankly,  I  think  that  is  the  only 
way  that  we  could  legally  spend  the 
money  which  would  be  through  them. 

I  have  not  conferred  »1th  the  House, 
and  I  emphasize  1  cannot  speak  for  the 
House  committee  conferees,  or  how  they 
feel.  But  if.  m  conference,  this  Is  con- 
sidered wise  and  can  be  agreed  on.  I  will 
totally  support  it.  assuming  there  is  a 
reasonable  time  limit  put  on  It. 

We  have  already  spent  $S4  million  on 
the  project,  on  the  counsel  and  profes- 
sional advice  of  the  Army  Engineers,  and 
we  feel  that  we  will  have  to  insist  that 
they  continue  In  It. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  chairman  is  sitting 
right  here,  authorized  it  on  that  basis, 
and  within  this  great  area,  there  Is  a 
large  national  recreation  park  project 
that  has  been  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior,  which  has  been  han- 
dled by  the  able  Senator  from  Nevada 
<Mr.  BraLE'.  both  on  authorization  and 
on  appropriations.  It  is  his  subcommit- 
tee that  handled  this  recreation  author- 
izing bill — and  I  am  going  to  yield  him 
some  time  that  I  hope  he  will  take  in 
just  a  few  minutes — and  therefore  this 
brings  the  matter  to  a  head  and  to  an 
Issue. 

They  have  made  some  progress  here 
on  getting  a  report  of  the  Commission 
and  I  think,  frankly.  It  U  ea'iier.  better, 
to  try  to  work  this  out  In  conference 
than  it  is  to  vote  on  it  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 


Those  are  my  sentiments,  and  If  I  may 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  or  more  If  he  wishes,  he  will 
deal  with  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  for  yielding. 
My  part  in  this  particular  problem 
comes  about  because  I  happen  to  wear 
two  hats:  No.  1.  as  chairman  of  the 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee.  I 
was  privileged  to  handle  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area, 
and  that  has  been  authorized,  it  has  been 
funded,  to  the  extent  of  about  $50  mil- 
lion under  an  overall  ceiling  of  some- 
thing like  $54  mUlion  or  $55  mllUon.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  will  be  marking  up 
in  full  committee  the  Interior  appropri- 
ation bill  tomorrow  morning,  and  there 
is  In  that  bill  $4,183,000  for  land  acquisi- 
tion in  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area. 

That  is  the  park  area  part  of  this 
particular  proposal,  and  it  Is  tied  to 
Tocks  Island  project  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Even  the  recreation  area,  the 
land  acquisition  connected  with  it.  has 
had  some  rough  roads  to  go  over  and 
many  controversies  and  problems  that 
came  up.  But.  I  think  we  are  making 
headway,  at  least  on  that  phase  of  it.  I 
would  guess  it  is  almost  90  percent  com- 
plete as  far  as  land  acquisition  is  con- 
cerned. 

This  money  remains  in  the  Corps  pro- 
posal, as  made  in  the  Committee.  The 
Senators  from  PennsylvaiUa  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  among  others, 
made  one  statement  that  I  would  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  distlngtUshed  chair- 
man. That  is  that  the  report  Itself  states 
the  committee  requests  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission  to  make  a 
definitive  and  final  recommendation  on 
this  project  within  the  next  12  months. 
I  would  call  to  the  chairman's  atten- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  already  Introduced  into  the  Record 
the  resolution  and  requests  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission.  I  would 
think  that  as  we  go  into  conference,  we 
should  bear  that  resolution  in  mind,  and 
I  think  that  men  of  good  will  can  get  to- 
gether in  a  conference  and  work  out  this 
very  troublesome  problem. 

I  pledge  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
my  full  support  pointed  in  that  direction. 
I  would  think  it  wise  to  make  some  kind 
of  a  1-year,  overall  timetable  on  that  In 
any  event. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  to  nominate 
as  conferees  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
'Mr.  BiBui.  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  i  Mr.  Case  i ,  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  iMr.  Randolph  i.  among 
other  members  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  and  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
and  also  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber. We  have  worked  this  matter  out,  I 
think,  in  a  very  satisfactory  way.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  be  associated  with  men 


who  imderstand  their  Jobs  and  are  so 
diligent  and  conscientious  in  the  per- 
formance of  them,  as  well  as  compas- 
sionate In  their  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  the  great  area  of  the  country 
which  the  four  States  here  in  question 
represent. 

With  complete  assurance  and  in  com- 
plete reliance  upon  the  assurances  of  the 
Senators  who  have  spoken  and  imder 
the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. I  rest  entirely  comfortable.  1 
would  like,  unless  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  wants  to  make  a  comment,  to 
withdraw  the  amendment.  That  would 
be  ray  purpose  when  he  is  finished. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 
Mr.  CASE.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOIjPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  the  record  would  indicate,  and  I 
am  certain  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and  other  Senators  who  are  participat- 
ing— Senator  Stennis.  Senator  Bible. 
Senator  Javits — would  want  to  know 
that  the  Senators  from  the  area  affected. 
Including  a  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
originally  requested  the  preliminary  siu-- 
vey  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
In  connection  with  this  project.  It  origi- 
nated with  a  Senator  from  the  area.  The 
request  for  the  study  survey  was  made 
by  Senator  Robert  Hendrlckson  of  New 
Jersey  on  April  13. 1950.  This  preliminary 
study  and  those  that  followed,  as  the 
knowledgeable  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  said,  are  the  bases  of  the  work  and 
the  land  acquisition  on  the  project  by  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Following  other  Member  requests,  on 
April  28,  1958,  Senators  from  Delaware, 
John  J.  Williams  and  Allen  Frear.  re- 
quested a  study  to  review  all  previous  re- 
ports with  respect  to  Tocks  Island.  The 
work  which  followed  that  request  result- 
ed In  approval  of  the  project  on  Augu.M 
16.  1982. 

We  conducted  exhaustive  hearings 
and  carefully  considered  the  proposal  In 
the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources 
and  In  the  full  committee.  The  request. 
I  repeat,  for  the  project  was  made  by 
Senators  from  the  area,  which  Is  a  very 
important  section  of  this  country  from 
the  standpoint  not  only  of  Industry,  but 
also  environmental  considerations. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  what  has 
been  said  by  those  who  have  spoken  In- 
dicates a  desire  to  finalize  a  program 
that  wUI  result  in  a  determination  with- 
in the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  not  allow 
this  matter  to  be  a  continuing  problem. 
I  am  certain  that  can  be  done  in  a  fair 
and  realistic  way. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  his  observation.  He  Is, 
of  course,  correct  in  that  the  Senators 
from  New  York,  the  Senators  from  all 
four  States  supported  this  project  and 
the  original  request  for  survey  and  the 
steps  which  got  it  underway.  We  still 
think  It  is  necessary  to  deal  with  this 
problem  of  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
Delaware  In  the  most  effective  way  for 
all  purposes  for  the  region,  and  this  is 
not  contrary  to  that  at  all. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  WUI  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  one  short  question? 
Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  referred  to 
the  survey  here  and  the  time  of  making 
the  survey  has  been  mentioned.  Does  not 
ihe  Senator  from  New  Jersey  think  that 
the  survey  that  we  are  contemplating 
can  be  made  within  a  year? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  beUeve  that  that  is 
true,  according  to  the  best  advice  that  we 
have  gotten. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West 
VirglnU. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  would  in  no  way 
be  critical  to  say  the  survey  was  com- 
pleted. What  is  being  requested  is  not 
actually  a  survey,  but  a  review,  let  iis 
say,  a  reevaluatlon.  That  is  actually  what 
is  contemplated. 
Am  I  correct  in  that? 
Mr.  CASE.  It  is  correct  to  say  that,  I 
think,  although  I  would  not  want  any 
suggestion  of  a  restriction  upon  this  ac- 
tivity, because  strongly  important  in  the 
inquiry,  m  the  investigation,  would  be 
the  matter  of  whether  alternative  possi- 
bilities for  the  development  of  the  water 
of  the  Delaware  to  meet  the  purposes  of 
the  project  are  desirable. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  would  add  only 
that  I  have  an  understanding  of  what  my 
colleague  has  said.  I  recall  a  poem  "I 
wish  there  were  some  wonderful  place 
called  the  Land  of  Beginning  Again." 

This  development  is  not  a  beginning 
again  on  this  project.  It  is  a  review  of 
what  has  been  done,  an  evaluation  of  the 
work  that  has  been  completed,  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  going  over  work  which 
has  been  done  and  doing  it  again. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  believe  the  best  thing  to 
do  as  far  as  our  intentions  are  concerned 
is  to  just  refer  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  have  not  had  the 
opportimity  to  study  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  we  will  have  no  dif- 
ferences as  to  the  scope.  It  Is  to  be  a  com- 
prehensive examination  of  the  extent  to 
which  this,  or  an  alternative,  would  be 
best  designed  to  serve  the  purposes  with 
which  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  say  to  my  friends 
from  Mississippi  and  Nevada,  that  what 
I  have  set  forth  is  only  in  the  interest 
of  keeping  the  record  straight  as  this 
matter  comes  before  the  Senate.  I  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.   CASE.  I  understand   and   agree 
with  the  reason  for  maintaining  the  ju- 
risdictional point  that  the  Senator  made. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  WUI  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  moment? 
Mr.  CASE.  I  will  be  happy  to. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  read  the  resolution  by  the 
Commission.  I  am  happy  that  they  made 
a  resolution.  I  do  not  want  to  be  bound 
by  words  that  they  may  use.  This  mat- 
ter that  I  have  been  talking  about,  about 
spending  $1.5  mUlion.  is  something  that 
Is  certainly  not  just  a  review  of  what 
has  been  done,  but  It  is  going  to  look 
to  the  situation  as  it  is  now  and  make 
some  kind  of  observations  and  sugges- 
tions, as  they  see  fit. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  the  basis 
of  the  record  that  we  have  made  here, 
and    with    great    appreciation    for   the 
cooperation  of  my  colleagues.  I  withdraw 
the  amendment. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  simply 
wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  what 
they  did  about  a  number  of  projects, 
including  beach  erosion  control  in  the 
Rockaways,  drift  problems  in  New  York 
Harbor,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Hudson 
River  Waterway,  the  Fire  Island  Inlet 
to  Montauk  Point,  and  the  Buffalo 
Metropolitan  Urban  Study.  The  State 
will  be  benefited,  and  we  greatly  appre- 
ciate the  work  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  is  to  be  complimented  on  its 
fine  job  in  acting  on  H.R.  15155,  partic- 
ularly with  regard  to  numerous  projects 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  I  would  espe- 
cially like  to  commend  the  committee 
action  on  several  specific  projects. 

PROJECT  FOR  BEACH  EROSION  CO.NTROL  AT  EAST 
ROCKAWAT  tNLET  TO  ROCKAWAT  INLET  AND 
JAMAICA  BAT.  NT..   «<   MILLION 

The  problem  of  beach  erosion  on  the 
Rockaway  beaches  has  become  so  serious 
that  the  city  of  New  York  was  forced  to 
close  25  blocks  of  beach  to  the  public 
last  summer.  Considering  the  8  million 
persons  who  have  access  to  New  York 
City  beaches  that  is  very  serious.  At  high 
tide,  surrounding  roadbeds,  power  lines, 
sewer  systems,  and  the  boardwalk  are 
threatened.  At  low  tide  there  exists,  in 
some  places,  a  drop  of  8  to  10  feet  from 
the  last  step  of  the  boardwalk  to  the 
beach.  The  Rockaway  beaches  alone  have 
served  hundreds  of  thousands  annually 
as  a  recreational  area  and  are  too  valu- 
able a  national  resource  to  be  allowed 
literally  to  waste  away. 

The  recently  approved  Wat«r  Re- 
sources Development  Act  contained  a 
provision  to  permit  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  proceed  with  the  beach  erosion 
control  project  irmnediately  following  the 
completion  of  the  required  environmen- 
tal impact  study.  The  corps  has  indi- 
cated that  this  study  has  now  been  com- 
pleted and  that  it  is  prepared  to  start 
construction  as  soon  as  funds  are  made 
available.  It  has  indicated  a  statement 
of  capability  for  work  in  fiscal  year  1975 
in  the  amount  of  $4  million.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  committee  understood  the  press- 
ing need  to  begin  work  on  this  project 
and  appropriated  sufficient  funds  for  a 
significant  impact  on  this  beach  erasion 
project. 

NEW    TORJC   HARBOR   COLLECTION   AND  REMOVAL 
OP  DRirr    PROJECT    1330.000 

The  Water  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1974  authorized  the  New  York  Harbor 
collection  and  removal  of  drift  project,  in 
effect  modifying  the  original  authoriza- 
tion in  1970.  The  modified  authorization 
provides  a  Federal  monetary  authoriza- 
tion ceiling  of  $14  million  which  was 
based  in  the  survey  report  reflecting  1969 
prices  and  conditions.  The  Corps  has  in- 
dicated a  fiscal  year  1975  capability  of 
»330.000  for  this  project,  which  was  the 
amount  included  in  the  House-passed 
appropriation  bill. 

The  New  York  Harbor  collection  and 
removal  of  drift  project  is  not  a  local 
project  in  the  sense  that  it  will  benefit 
only  New  York  or  even  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  area.  Drift,  sunken  ve.-Kels 


deteriorated  waterfront  structures,  and 
other  debris  in  the  harbor  pose  serious 
safety  and  health  hazards,  causing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  damage  each  year. 
During  the  past  7  years,  the  city  of  New 
York  has  sjient  over  $14  million  on  the 
removal  of  deteriorated  piers  alone,  but. 
without  Federal  assistance,  the  city  has 
been  unable  to  make  any  significant 
headway. 

The  most  recent  cost  estimate  for 
this  project,  in  October  1973.  was  ap- 
proximately $39  million.  The  project 
has  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  6.3  to  1  illus- 
trating its  very  high  potential  return  on 
the  basis  of  a  relatively  small  Federal 
Investment. 

Over  3  years  have  been  lost  since  the 
original  authorization  for  this  project, 
and  I  was  pleased  that  this  $330,000  ap- 
propriation was  provided  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant work  start  for  the  removal  of 
drift  and  debris  at  critical  points  in  the 
harbor. 

GREAT    LAKES  TO    HUDSON    RIVER    WATERWAT — 
$50,000    IN    HJI.    151SS 

At  my  request,  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  agreed  to  institute  a  restudy 
of  possible  Corps  of  Engineers  assistance 
to  Improve  the  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal  System— Great  Lakes  to  Hudson 
River  Waterway.  This  study  is  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  an  existing  study  on  the 
canal  system  to  include  environmental, 
recreational,  as  well  as  commercial  con- 
siderations. 

The  Corps  examined  the  study  require- 
ments, prepared  a  cost  estimate  for 
this  study,  and  identified  a  capability  for 
fiscal  year  1975  of  $50,000.  This  unbudg- 
eted  amount  was  included  in  the  House- 
passed  appropriations  bill  and  I  was 
gratified  that  the  committee  supported  a 
similar  amount  In  the  Senate  version. 

EIRE   ISLAND   INLET   TX)    MONTAUK    POINT — 
S2.800.000    IN    H.R.    151SS 

Tlirough  the  joint  efforts  of  the  New 
York  congressional  delegation,  the  cost 
sharing  formula  for  the  Fire  Island  In- 
let to  Montauk  Point  project  was 
amended  to  provide  for  70  percent  Fed- 
eral participation  In  the  cost.  This  proj- 
ect will  provide  desperately  needed  pro- 
tection for  the  shores  of  Long  Island. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  indicated 
a  capability  of  $2,800,000  which  amount 
was  unbudgeted  but  was  Included  in  the 
House-passed  version  of  H-R.  15155  in 
the  Senate  bill. 

BCFPALO    MrrROPOLTTAN    URBAN   STUDY — 
S27S.000    IN    KJt.    15155 

At  the  request  of  Congressman  Barber 
CoNABLE  of  New  York's  3oth  District,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  added 
$100,000  to  the  budgeted  amount  for  the 
Buffalo  metropolitan  urban  study,  bring- 
ing the  total  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1975  to  $275,000.  The  purpose  In 
providing  these  additional  funds  is  for 
completion  of  the  flood  control  studv  on 
the  Tonawanda  Creek,  which  is  part  of 
the  Buffalo  metro  study 

The  need  for  additional  flood  control 
measures  on  the  Tonawanda  Creek  has 
greatly  increased  since  the  Corps  initi- 
ated a  study  of  it  in  1961.  The  Corps  has 
indicated  that  It  could  complete  the 
study  of  the  Tonawanda  Creek  portion 
of  the  Buffalo  metropolitan  urban  study 
with  this  additional  $100,000 
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I  lully  support«d  this  increased  appro- 
priation to  provide  the  full  S275,000  in 
the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  15155. 

In  conclusion,  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
consideration  of  the  committee  of  these 
and  other  projects  which  are  of  such  sig- 
niflcant  importance  to  New  York  State. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  very  much. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  the  clerk 
that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pftge  5.  lines  19  and  20.  m  lieu  ol  "984.- 
838.000"  Insert    986.338.000". 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  Is  to  add  S1.5  million 
to  this  budget  for  the  continued  con- 
struction of  Paintsville  Lake. 

Mr.  President,  the  Paintsville  Dam 
project  is  a  project  already  underway. 
Funds  have  already  been  expended,  by 
an  act  of  Congress.  In  the  acquisition  of 
land.  This  Senator  took  a  dim  view  of  the 
recalcitrance  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  this  project  purely  and  simply  because 
they  have  not  done  their  homework. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  5  years 
I  have  introduced  and  supported  legisla- 
tion to  Improve  the  water  resource  de- 
velopment programs  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky-.  My  primary  con- 
cern has  always  been  the  threat  to  life 
and  welfare  and  damage  to  property 
caused  by  flooding.  I  have  also  con- 
sidered the  benefits  Inherent  in  each 
project  as  it  relates  to  the  area  in  which 
It  will  be  located,  as  well  as  its  con- 
tribution to  environmental  protection.  As 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  knows, 
this  Senator  has.  on  numerous  occasions, 
communicated  his  feelings  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  more  controversial  water 
resource  development  projects  In  the 
Commonwealth. 

One  such  project  I  have  studied  to  a 
considerable  degree  is  the  Paintsville 
Lake  project,  located  on  Paint  Creek 
about  4  miles  west  of  Paintsville  in  John- 
son and  Morgan  counties.  Ky.  This  lake 
would  control  a  drainage  area  of  92 
square  miles  and  is  estimated  to  cost 
S32.900.000.  In  excess  of  S3,700.000  has 
been  allocated  for  planning  and  taltlation 
of  construction  to  date. 

^  to  my  remarks  to  the  PubUc  Works  J^Su'e^'^"""  ^'  '^"''-  "  '"""*«■  " 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Approprla-  The  contractor.  General  Analytics,  Inc 
tlons  Committee  June  29,  1973,  I  recom-     has  Uidlcated  that  the  Paint  Creek  Bailn 

mended  the  Paintsville  Lake  Project *■■"'  °"''  "'"k  is  essentlaUy  completed  with 

Should  DO  longer  be  considered  bv  th.  2'^"'  "'"'■  '»=''"'«»  "><•  systems  having 
commute,  and  fulSfi^r™?^uJ^^^rS!  ,T,2  'rf°f""''  °',  ""J."'  '■'~  ""'  """ 
tton-shouid-be    withheld    IndeBmS/  fr^JT^"  JT"'.  'L.""  ''"°"^'  °'  "'«' 

''  located  and  Inventoried  was  not  unanttcl- 

And  in  my  remarks  before  the  subcom-  P***"  "  "  indicated  by  the  PainUviiie  Lake 

mittee  on  April  25,  1974   I  stated  It  was  °*='g"    Memorandum    No.    6.    Volume    n, 

my Geology  and  SoU«,  dated  27  November  1B73, 

T      „     u,  which  states: 

Inescapable   conclusion   that  the   request  "Within  the  drainage  basis  of  the  Paints- 

D.m  L^J^c     ^°«'°«" '<"  'he  Paintsville  vlUe  LaK.  Project  there   are  approxlmSe?, 

and  that  all  funds  already  appropriated  for  below   the   IlmlU  of   Oowage  easement  ac- 


the   project  be   withheld   untU  such  study 
is  complete. 

The  ostensible  motivations  leading  to 
my  decision  to  oppose  Paintsville  Lake 
at  those  times  were  several,  the  most 
persuasive  of  which  was  the  failure  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  evaluate  the 
effect  of  the  oil  and  gas  wells  found  in  the 
area  of  the  lake. 

I  was  concerned  that  the  Congress  not 
allow  the  project  to  go  forward  at  this 
time  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers  would  be 
creating  an  oil  slick  which  would  result 
In  a  liability  rather  than  as  asset  to  the 
commonwealth.  I  felt  that  since  the  area 
to  be  flooded  was  inundated  with  over 
400  abandoned,  unrecorded,  unmapped, 
and  imcapped  oil  wells,  whose  residual 
oil  and  saline  solutions  would  wreak 
havoc  on  the  water  quality  and  recrea- 
tion, I  could  not  conceive  of  how  the 
Congress  could  justify  giving  the  project 
a  green  light  until  these  problems  were 
not  oiily  identified,  but  resolved. 

I  am  now  pleased  to  report,  as  of 
July,  to  the  Senate  that  this  deficiency 
has  not  only  been  Investigated,  studied, 
and  evaluated,  but,  I  hope  and  believe. 
It  has  been  solved. 

May  I  say  that  through  our  efforts.  Mr. 
President,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  hired 
an  organization  known  as  General  An- 
aljtlcs  which  went  into  the  area,  did  a 
ground  study,  did  a  map  study,  and 
found  in  the  entire  watershed  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  2,500  facilities: 
got  it  down  then  to  400,  and  finally  got 
it  down  to  199  within  the  watershed  of 
the  lake.  We  are  now  down  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  discovered  and  estab- 
lished almost  90  abandoned  oU  and  gas 
wells  which  they  have  assured  this  Sen- 
ator, and  have  assured  me  through  their 
correspondence  as  of  July  9,  1974,  that 
they  are  now  prepared  to  cap  these  wells; 
are  now  prepared  to  test  these  faclUtles 
so  that  we  will  not  run  into  the  danger 
of  winding  up  with  a  dead  lake  at  the 
time  that  It  is  created.  1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Huntington  district  engi- 
neer Col.  Kenneth  E.  Mclntj-rc's  letter  to 
my  office  of  July  9.  1974,  t>e  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Depastuent  or  the  Armt. 
Huntiniton,  W.  Va.,  July  S,  1974. 
Hon.  Maslow  w.  Cook, 
US  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dtis  SiKATOE  Cook:  I  refer  to  your  letter 
of  25  June  1974  regarding  a  13  June  1974 
Licking  Valley  Courier  article.  The  following 
Information  regarding  the  Architect-En- 
gineer contract  for  oil  and  gas  wells  inven 


qulsltlon  there  are  40  known  gas  and  oU 
wells.  All  oil  and  gas  wells  have  not  been 
located  and  some  Investigators  state  a  2-tlmes 
factor  Is  generally  representative  of  the  num- 
ber of  oU  and  gas  wells  which  may  be  en- 
countered In  the  field.  However,  In  tbe  Paint 
Creek  drainage  basin  the  number  of  refer- 
enced wells  Is  considered  more  nearly  Indic- 
ative of  field  conditions  since  the  success- 
ful utilization  of  water-flooding  secondary 
recovery  methods  requires  the  plugging  of 
improperly  abandoned  wells  located  adja- 
cent to  producers. 

"The  problems  associated  with  the  loco- 
tlon  of  abandoned  oil  and  gas  wells  and 
the  plugging  of  oU  and  gas  wells,  as  re- 
quired, are  not  unique  to  the  PalntsvlUe 
Lake  project.  Completed  projects  In  the  Dis- 
trict which  required  oU  and  gas  well  plug- 
ging are  Grayson  Lake,  Ky ,  and  East  Lynn 
Lake.  W.  Va.  At  both  of  these  projects  the 
plugging  was  successful  and  no  well  source 
pollution  has  been  noted. 

"The  PaUit  Creek  project  differs  from  these 
lakes  In  the  number  of  wells  referenced 
which  Includes  all  sites  within  the  dralnag« 
basm  area.  This  comprehensive  program,  to 
determine  weU  locations  and  to  evaluate  well 
conditions,  would  result  In  the  IdentlQcatloo 
of  potentUI  sources  of  oU  and  brine  poUu- 
tants  located  above  the  limits  of  the  Palnts- 
vUle  Lake. 

"Conditions  observed  to  date  consist  of  oU 
and  brine  surface  seepage  from  Improperly 
abandoned  wells  and  coUectloD  systems,  sur- 
face discharge  of  oU  or  brmes  from  produc- 
ing wells,  and  leakage  from  Inadequately 
maUitalned  collection,  storage  and  holding 
basin  faculties. 

"The  data  presented  in  this  report  and 
referenced  as  Exhibit  Nos.  I  and  n  consist 
of  Industrial  and  governmental  publica- 
tions prepared  from  1897  to  present,  and  to 
well  location  mapping  of  the  period  1916  to 
date." 

In  the  District's  letter  to  you  of  25  March 
1974.  LTC  Orland  K.  HUl  stated: 

"The  services  requested  under  this  con- 
tract provide  tor  visual  Identification  and 
photography  of  conditions  of  all  the  oil  and 
gas  wells,  abandoned  as  well  as  active,  and 
storage  faculties  In  the  PaUitsvllle  dramage 
basin,  A  check  list  Is  required  to  be  prepared 
which  Includes  tbe  notation  of  oU,  gas  and 
brine  lealsage  from  casing,  production  lines, 
pumps,  separators,  basins.  coUectton  lines 
and  pump  statlotis.  The  contract  also  re- 
quires the  contractor  to  obtain  information 
on  oU  and  gas  wells  and  related  facilities  bv 
meeting  with  Industry,  government  agencies, 
local  groups  and  Individuals.  The  BCop«  of 
these  services  was  coordinated  with  appro- 
priate Kentucky  State  officials. 

•Wells  and  related  faculties  within  the 
rcservou  acquisition  limits  wUl  be  plugged 
and  treated  to  eliminate  pollutants  sucb  as 
oU.  gas  and  brine  from  entering  the  lake. 
Information  {location,  condition  and  leak- 
age) from  wells  within  the  drainage  basin 
but  outside  the  Government  acquisition 
lines  will  be  furnished  to  the  appropriate 
State  or  Federal  agencies  having  jurisdic- 
tion." 

General  Analytics,  Inc.,  on  6  Marcb  1974, 
proposed : 

"Preliminary  work  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  resulted  In  the  location  of 
1,042  wells  and  related  facilities.  We  Intend 
to  add  to  this  number.  If  poeslble.  by  check- 
ing the  above  Indicated  sources.  Each  site 
wlU  be  Inspected  to  determine  Its  condition 
and  wUl  be  located  on  a  film  positive  of 
pertinent  U.S.OB.  7.6  minute  topographic 
quadrangle  maps  These  maps  will  be  used 
In  preparing  the  comprehensive  location 
map  based  on  the  latest  avaUable  editions 
of  7.6  minute  topographic  quadrangle  maps 
at  a  scale  of  1:34.000.  Detaiu  of  conditions 
at  each  well  or  related  faculty  site  will  be 
Indicated  on  the  Oil  and  Gas  Well  or  PacUl- 
Ity  Check  Lbt  prepared  by  the  Corps  of 
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Engineers.  If  modlflcatlons  to  this  form  are 
required,  they  will  be  cleared  with  the  Corps 
I'f  Engineers  prior  to  such  action.  In  addi- 
tion, each  form  will  contain  a  photograph  of 
the  well  or  facility  and  a  location  map.  The 
site  location  map  will  be  an  Instant  copy 
of  the  appropriate  portion  of  the  Paintsville 
Reservoir  Project  Topographic  Survey  Print 
Folio  at  a  scale  of  1 :4800." 

Of  "the  Inventoried  sites,  199  were  noted 
as  being  within  the  approximate  Real  Estate 
acquisition  limits,  while  80  were  located  be- 
low the  flood  control  pool  for  the  proposed 
lake  These  199  Inventoried  sites  are  further 
categorized  to  Indicate  leakage  conditions 
as  per  the  attached  Table. 

The  Kentucky  Geological  Survey  and  De- 
partment of  Mmes  and  Minerals  feel  that 
the  final  report  wui  enable  the  District  to 
undertake  a  program  wherein  wells  and  re- 
lated facumea  Immediately  adjacent  to  and 
wlthm  the  reservoir  acquisition  Umlts  wlU 
be  plugged  and  treated  to  eliminate  pollu- 
tants such  as  oU.  gas  and  brine  from  entering 
the  lake.  Information  (location,  condition 
ond  leakage)  from  wells  within  the  dram- 
age basin  but  outside  the  Government  ac- 
quisition lines  WlU  be  furnished  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  or  Federal  Agencies  having 
Jurisdiction. 

Inventory  Information,  draft  reports  and 
location  maps  wUl  be  forwarded  to  your  of- 
fices as  they  become  avaUable  to  the  Dis- 
trict. 

Sincerely  yours, 

KENWrrH  E.  MclNTTBE, 

Brigadier  General,  USA  District  Engineer. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  what  I  con- 
sider a  conscientious  effort — and  a  lot  of 
prodding — to  consult  with  the  knowl- 
edgeable agencies  and  departments  to  lo- 
cate the  199  wells  within  the  approxi- 
mate real  estate  acquisition  limits,  and 
the  80  wells  located  below  the  flood  con- 
trol pool.  Specifically.  I  refer  to  Colonel 
Mclntyre's  statement: 

The  Kentucky  Geological  Survey  and  De- 
partment of  Mines  and  Minerals  feel  that  the 
flnal  report  will  enable  the  district  to  under- 
take a  program  wherein  wells  and  related 
facilities  Immediately  adjacent  to  and  within 
the  reservoir  acquisition  limits  wUI  be 
plugged  and  treated  to  eliminate  pollutants 
such  OS  oil,  gas.  and  brine  from  entering  the 
lake.  Information — location,  condition,  leak- 
age— from  wells  within  the  dralna^re  basin 
but  outside  the  Government  acquisition  lines 
will  be  furnished  to  the  appropriate  State 
or  Federal  agencies  having  Jurisdiction. 

This  Is  indeed  a  significant  contrast  to 
previous  reports  last  year,  when  Colonel 
Mclntyre  a.ssured  me  that  only  17  wells 
were  known  to  exist  in  the  area  to  be 
Impounded,  while  77  wells  were  known  to 
be  within  the  real  estate  acquisition 
limits.  I  think  that  the  figures  speak  for 
themselves  and  the  danger  has  been  re- 
moved. 

We  have  gone  from  77  to  2,500,  and 
we  have  gone  from  17  to  almost  90. 

During  the  Senate  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee's consideration  of  the  fiscal  year 
1974  appropriations,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives proposed  appropriation  of 
$1,720,000  for  continued  constrtictlon  at 
Paintsville  was  deleted  from  the  Sen- 
ate's bill.  At  that  time,  and  under  the 
circumstances  that  prevailed.  I  believed 
the  Senate's  actions  were  appropriate. 
For  fiscal  year  1975,  the  House  proposes 
$1,500,000  for  continued  construction,  but 
as  you  know,  last  week  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  deleted  this  sum 


from  H.R.  15155,  the  Public  Works  for 
Water  and  Power  Development  and 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  .^ppropria- 
tloos  bill  for  1975.  Under  the  circum- 
stances that  existed  until  recently,  I  re- 
mained convinced  the  committee  was 
justified  in  deleting  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  feel  that  real 
estate  acquisition  can  continue  on  this 
project  t>ecause  we  now  have  assurance 
from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  that  they 
have  tound  all  of  the  abandoned  oil  and 
gas  wells;  that  they  will  proceed  to  plug 
these  wells  so  that  we  no  longer  have  the 
situation  In  Johnson  Cotmty  where  we 
could  conceivably  have  the  construction 
of  a  flood  protection  facility  that,  at  the 
time  that  It  was  really  lull  to  capacity, 
and  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  In- 
tended, would  be  nothing  but  one  large 
oil  slick. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  to  my 
colleagues  the  situation  with  regard  to 
Paintsville  has  changed.  Prior  to  my 
questioning  certain  Inherent  problems  at 
Paintsville.  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Nation  would  have  in- 
herited from  the  corps  a  lake  inundated 
OTth  oil  and  gas.  Upon  further  Investiga- 
tion of  the  subsequent  progress  made  at 
Paintsville,  I  find  this  problem  has  been 
eliminated  by  the  corps'  actions,  and 
that  It  is  safe  at  this  time  to  go  ahead 
with  the  project  which  will  now  be  a 
tribute  to  eastern  Kentucky  and  the 
Commonwealth.  Today  I  am  satisfled  the 
Federal  Government's  investment  of 
$32,000,000  at  Paintsville  will  no  longer 
be  a  boondoggle,  but  rather  a  sotmd  and 
worthwhile  Investment  now  that  we  know 
the  lake  will  be  buUt  properly. 

The  amendment  I  send  to  the  desk 
would  appropriate  $1,500,000,  as  has  been 
approved  by  the  House,  for  continued 
construction  of  Paintsville  Lake.  I  re- 
quest the  Senate's  afllrmative  action  on 
my  proposal. 

•  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  ? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  June 
the  committee  received  a  letter  from  the 
Senator  In  which  he  related  his  opposi- 
tion. He  was  opposed  to  the  project,  and 
the  Senator  so  testified  at  the  hearings 
held  earlier  in  the  year.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  caught  all  that  he  said  as  to  why 
he  changed  his  position. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  In  June 
we  had  not  received  a  report  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  We  did  not  know 
at  that  time  that  they  had  hired  an  or- 
ganization called  General  .Analj-tics 
whose  job  it  is  to  determine  these  par- 
ticular kinds  of  faciUtles  on  these  proj- 
ects. On  July  9  we  were  advised  by  the 
corps  that  General  Analytics  had  com- 
pleted a  survey  fgr  them  In  the  area  to 
be  flooded.  Instead  of  some  17  or  a 
handful,  as  they  had  originally  told  us 
in  their  environmental  impact  studv, 
they  had  foimd  some  87  or  88  abandoned 
oil  and  gas  wells.  They  said  they 
would  proceed  to  test  them,  to  plug 
them,  and  to  see  to  It  that  those  fa- 
cilities would  in  no  way  constitute  a 
danger  to  the  lake.  In  their  form  prior 


to  that  time  we  would  have  had  tre- 
mendous water  pressure  because  of  the 
narrowTiess  of  the  lake — a  tremendous- 
ly deep  faculty — and  almost  a  natural 
percolation  of  those  oil  wells  that  would 
produce  saline  in  the  lake,  which  In 
effect  would  kill  all  marine  life,  would 
kill  all  aquatic  life.  This  has  now  been 
resolved.  Since  this  Senator's  commu- 
tucation  with  the  corps  in  July  and 
my  communication  with  them  since, 
they  have  resolved  this  problem.  We  did 
not  feel  in  June,  tvhen  we  testified  be- 
fore the  committee,  that  this  had  been 
done.  We  realize  that  this  has  been 
done. 

We  now  feel  that  we  have  afforded 
a  service  to  the  people  of  that  area 
whereby  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
corrected  a  situation  that  would  have 
facilitated  a  flood  protection  project  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  that  they 
would  not  have  wanted  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  the  Senator  this 
question:  What  is  the  situation  about 
covering  up  those  wells  that  have  a  pos- 
sibility of  additional  oil  there,  covering 
them  up  with  this  water,  when  there  is 
a  prospect  that  they  can  afford  energy 
and  help  meet  this  energy  crunch? 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  I  have  been  on  the  same  side  in 
this  regard.  In  wantmg  to  resolve  these 
matters.  These  are  old.  abandoned  wells; 
some  have  been  abandoned  since  tiefore 
the  turn  of  the  century.  However,  they 
still  may  have  all  kinds  of  salt  water 
residue  and  all  kinds  of  saline  problems, 
and  the  ability  to  produce  a  barrel  a  day, 
which  nobody  would  conceivably  pump. 
But  if  one  were  to  produce  that  kind  of 
faculty,  out  of  88  of  those,  into  a  lake, 
the  end  result  would  be  that  that  lake 
could  be  one  large  oU  slick. 

There  also  would  be  the  problem  that 
old  gas  wells  are  in  there  but  probably 
do  not  produce  anywhere  near  sufficient 
pressure  to  even  worry  about  or  to  even 
go  back  into.  But  if  they  are  permeated 
with  more  than  200  or  300  feet  of  water 
and  the  weight  of  that  residue  would  get 
out  of  those  facihties,  it  would  present  a 
great  deal  of  danger  in  that  particular 
faculty. 

Those  problems  have  now  been  resolved 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  money 
that  has  alreadj-  been  spent,  the  acqui- 
sitions that  already  have  occurred,  can 
now  continue  In  continuity  to  the  pro- 
gram and  to  the  schedule  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  set  out. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  situation  Is  that 
the  Senator's  letter  and  his  testimony 
and  past  actions  were  completely  in  op- 
position to  this  measure,  and  we  did  not 
know  anything  about  the  Senators  posi- 
tion to  the  contrary  until  this  mormng. 

The  budget  has  a  mUlion  doUars.  The 
House  put  in  a  miUion  and  a  half  dollars. 

We  wiU  consider  this  matter  In  confer- 
ence, in  light  of  the  new  testimonv.  The 
Senator's  position  is  a  big  part  of  that 
new  testimony.  But  to  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise that  way  means  that  the  committee 
is  at  B  disadvantage.  I  wish  the  Senator 
had  let  us  know  earlier. 

What  is  the  Senator's  response  to  that? 

Mr.  COOK.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
in  all  good  conscience,  that  the  Senator 
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from  Kentuck}'  dJd  not  want  to  surprise 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  merely  says  that  the 
Senator  is  not  surprised  but  Is  delighted 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  resolved 
the  problem  that  existed. 

This  matter  has  been  before  Congress 
many  times,  and  money  has  been  appro- 
priated. Money  had  been  appropriated 
until  the  Senator  brought  the  matter 
before  the  committee  and  said  that  a 
situation  has  to  be  corrected. 

I  am  now  delighted  to  advise  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  that  the  corps  has  advised 
me  that  it  has  been  corrected, 

I  see  no  reason  to  delete  these  funds, 
under  the  circumstances,  because  it  Is  a 
project  that  has  had  quite  substantial 
approval  by  Congress  for  a  period  of 
time. 

I  say.  in  all  honesty,  that  the  Senator 
did  not  wish  to  catch  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  by  surprise.  I  feel  that  several 
amendments  will  be  presented  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  that  those 
amendments  aill  be  honestly  considered 
by  the  membership. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  has  received  all  the  facts 
we  can  bring  him  on  this  matter,  anyway. 
The  budget  request  was  a  million  dol- 
lars, and  we  seriously  considered  the  op- 
position of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
He  represents  the  people  there. 

We  would  be  glad  if  the  Senator  were 
to  modify  the  amendment  to  the  budget 
amount. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  on  his 
feet.  He  handled  the  bill  last  year.  I  yield 
to  him.  if  he  wishes  to  make  a  state- 
ment. 

Mr  COOK.  May  I  say,  before  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  speaks,  that  I  would 
be  more  than  delighted  to  amend  my 
amendment  to  conform  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  simply 
because  we  know  that  we  are  in  land  ac- 
quisition efforts  now,  and  to  that  extent 
I  think  that  would  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

I  was  privileged  to  handle  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill  last  year  in  Its 
entirety.  I  hope  that  I  was  somewhat 
helpful  to  the  Senators  from  Kentucky  In 
attempting  to  resolve  this  problem  It 
was  a  difficult  and  troublesome  problem. 
I  commended  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky then,  and  I  repeat  that  commenda- 
tion today.  He  had  a  problem.  He  thought 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  had  not  properly 
evaluated  it  He  brought  that  to  my  at- 
tention. We  not  only  did  not  allow  it  in 
the  basic  bill:  we  finally  capitulated  in 
the  conference  with  the  Rouse. 

I  promised  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  I  would  imdertake  an  oversight  role 
in  this  matter  and  would  ride  herd  on 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  see  that  they 
met  some  of  these  unanswered  problems 
and  questions,  not  only  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  but  also  of  the  constit- 
uents in  that  particular  area — or  many 
of  them.  I  do  not  know  whether  It  would 


be  a  majority,  but  there  were  quite  a 
niunber.  He  followed  that  suggestion.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  did  respond. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  come  beck 
with  this  report:  that  is  what  he  wanted. 
He  wanted  this  evaluation,  and  he  has 
received  it,  and  I  would  certainly  defer 
to  his  desire  to  reduce  the  figure  to  $1 
million,  which  is  the  budget  figure.  I  can- 
not see  bringing  the  matter  back  to  con- 
ference, because  we  have  toe  many  things 
there  already. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  I  fully  accept  his  explanation  about 
the  matter  of  surprise.  I  know  that  he  is 
not  a  designing  man.  The  fact  is  that 
we  did  not  know  about  his  change  of 
position. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  before  tak- 
ing up  the  question  of  the  mrdiflcation 
of  my  amendment,  may  I  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  iMr.  Bible  i  was 
tremendously  helpful  in  getting  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  make  these  evalu- 
ations, in  getting  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  realize  their  responsibility  in  Jiis 
problem.  There  is  really  no  way  I  can 
thank  him  enough. 

It  has  always  been  my  fear  that  this 
was  going  to  be  established :  that  under 
the  failure  of  the  corps  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram by  which  this  leakage  could  be 
taken  care  of,  the  people  in  that  part  of 
the  Conunonwealth  would  have  a  facili- 
ty they  never  could  use,  and  the  only 
way  they  could  have  corrected  it  after  its 
creation  would  have  been  to  completely 
drain  it  and  clean  it  and  then  have  done 
the  job  they  should  have  done  so  that 
they  could  have  the  kind  of  facility  they 
anticipated  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  my  amend- 
ment be  modified  in  accordance  with 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  Does  the  modification 
mean  that  the  $986  million  would  be 
changed  to  $985  million? 

Mr.  COOK,  The  figure  would  be  in- 
creased by  $1  million,  not  by  $1  5  mil- 
lion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

The  modified  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  6,  lines  19  and  30.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowmg:  in  lieu  of  "984338,000"  insert  "985  . 
838,000". 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr,  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quJlry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
a  special  schedule  for  this  afternoon, 
what  time  is  that  cloture  vote  scheduled 
for? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

At  1:15  we  will  proceed  to  debate  the 
issue  of  Invoking  cloture  on  S,  707, 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  time  has  not  been 
used  on  this  bill,  so  I  judge  that  would 
suspend  the  ruimlng  of  time  and  we 
would  resume  It  after  the  cloture  vote? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair  very 
much. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  had  an  in- 
quiry to  make. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a,  question' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield,  on  the  bUl,  Mr 
President. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  President,  I  was  greatly  surprised 
as  was  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
by  the  committee's  deletion  of  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  William  L.  Springer 
Reservoir  near  the  city  of  Decatur,  HI 
$600,000  was  budgeted  by  the  President 
for  this  project  for  fiscal  1975  and  that 
amount  was  approved  in  the  House  bill. 

Most  of  the  money  requested  in  this 
years  budget  wiU  be  used  for  continued 
plannmg  to  reconcUe  certain  concerns 
about  the  environment  with  the  growing 
needs  of  this  community  for  water- 
$360,000  of  the  $800,000  total  requested 
in  the  budget  would  be  used  for  plan- 
ning which  is  necessary  to  provide  an- 
swers to  the  problems  which  confront 
this  community. 

This  is  not  construction  money,  it  is 
simply  money  with  which  the  corps,  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  the  local  interests 
can  reconcile  this  conflict  between  the 
concern  for  the  environment  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  need  for  water  on  the 
other. 

That  sum  of  $360,000  was  deleted  by 
the  committee,  and  the  remaining  $240.- 
000  which  was  for  land  acquisition  was 
also  deleted. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  the  desire  of 
the  committee  to  cut  back  Federal  spend- 
ing and  to  limit  projects  of  doubtful 
value,  but  this  cut  would  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  project  which  may  be  essen- 
tial to  one  of  the  most  productive  com- 
munities in  our  agricultural  heartland. 
So  I  urge  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee to  reconsider  their  position,  and  I 
urge  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  and  the  Senate  conferees,  to  accept 
the  $600,000  appropriation  in  the  House 
version.  If  not  the  $600,000  figure.  I 
would  hope  the  committee  might,  at  the 
very  least,  consider  retaining  $360.000.for 
planning,  so  that  the  whole  project  will 
not  be  abandoned  after  many  years  of 
investment,  after  many  years  of  very 
earnest,  serious  effort  that  has  been 
made  to  bring  this  project  to  fruition. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Well,  in  response  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  this  project  was 
just  one  of  those  along  with  others  that 
had  very  marginal  justification  on  the 
cost-benefit  ratio.  There  was  rather 
strong  opposition  to  it.  there  was  official 
opposition  to  it.  and  everything  consid- 
ered. It  Just  did  not  meet  guidelines  that 
we  tried  to  estabUsh  In  the  subcommit- 
tee to  help  us  mark  up  this  bill. 

Now.  there  is  money,  as  the  Senator 
has  said.  In  the  bill  from  the  House  side 
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which  would  put  the  matter  automati- 
cally in  conference  and  we  would  feel 
that  we  were  under  obligation,  of  course. 
In  trying  to  reach  settlement  and  agree- 
ment with  the  House,  to  consider,  again, 
the  facts,  and  also  consider  their  posi- 
tion and  their  argument. 

We  certainly  promise  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  do  that. 

We  were  not  automatically  just  trying 
to  kill  the  project.  I  can  assure  him  of 
that,  but  as  he  knows.  It  is  a  marginal 
project  and  there  is  much  official  oppo- 
sition. We  will  agree  to  evaluate  and  con- 
sider everything  in  conference. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  Senator's  position  would  probably 
have  the  effect  of  not  killing  this  project, 
which  is  supported  by  the  House,  sup- 
ported by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  is 
essential  to  this  community. 

I  would  be  very  grateful. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hoiu-  of  1:15  now 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  unfinished  business  and 
proceed  to  debate  the  issue  of  invoking 
cloture  on  the  bill. 

Mr,  STENNIS,  Mr,  President,  I  ask  for 
1  minute  of  additional  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  make  a 
change.  I  hope  it  will  not  interrupt  the 
colloquy,  but  as  the  Senator  knows,  the 
Senate  has  agreed  to  a  cloture  vote  at 
the  hour  of  2:30,  with  the  quorum  to 
start  at  2:15  and  with  the  time  to  begin 
running  at  1:15. 

I  have  talked  with  several  of  the  peo- 
ple Interested  in  the  bill,  and  I  aSk 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  1-hour  time 
extension  be  waived  and  that  instead 
there  be  a  10-minute  limitation,  all  time 
to  be  equally  divided,  and  that  that  time 
is  to  start  at  the  hour  of  1:05, 

Mr.  GRIFFrN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  The  vote  will  occur 
at  the  same  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  means  2:05  p.m. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  change  my  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  notwith- 
standing the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment, time  on  this  bill  continue  not  to 
exceed  the  hour  of  2:05  and  if  there  are 
any  votes  on  this  motion  to  recommit,  I 
understand  a  motion  on  pa.ssage  will  im- 
mediately follow  the  vote  on  cloture 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  because  I  did  not 
understand,  if  we  were  to  continue  de- 
bate on  this  bill.  If  we  had  time,  we  would 
go  on  and  take  up  amendments  or  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  or  both,  if  there  was 
sufficient  time  and  the  vote  afterwards, 
or  would  we  just  wait  and  postpone  all 
of  those  imtil  after  the  vote  occurs? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Finish  the  bUl  inso- 
far as  we  can. 

Lay  down  the  motion  to  recommit  if  it 
is  offered,  get  the  yeas  and  nays  if  it  is 
opposed,  get  permission  to  have  a  roUcall 


vote  on  passage,  but  the  votes  start  tak- 
ing place  on  the  present  bill  because  of 
the  time  factor  and  the  press  of  business 
Immediately  after  the  vote  on  cloture, 

Mr.  CHILES.  WeU,  I  think,  again,  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  that  if  we 
were  going  to  have  sufficient  time  to  de- 
bate the  motion  to  recommit,  if  we  got 
caught  in  a  time  squeeze  where  we  only 

liad 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  then  we  would 
have  to  go  over  and  resume  debate  after 
the  cloture  motion,  with  that  proviso 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry 
I  was  not  here  for  the  entire  colloquy 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr. 
Stevinson)  ,  but  if  I  could  have  the  Sen- 
ator's attention  for  just  a  moment,  I 
would  like  to  very  clearly  indicate  that 
it  would  be  very  costly  for  us  to  stop  the 
plarmlng,  stop  the  Lake  Springer  project 
at  this  particular  time 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  to 
ask  for  quiet  to  the  extent  that  we  may 
hear  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  may  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  PERCV.  I  have  an  amendment, 
and  I  would  respectfully  suggest  it  be 
considered  and  hope  it  could  be  accepted 
now.  It  would  take  Into  account  that 
no  money  should  be  spent  for  land  ac- 
quisition until  certain  questions  have 
been  settled. 

But  certainly  the  money  for  planning 
should  be  continued.  It  is  $360,000.  It 
would  cost  a  great  deal  if  this  work  were 
not  carried  on,  if  it  were  precipitously 
stopped  now  and  then  started  again 
later. 

So  really,  in  a  sense,  this  provides  con- 
tinuity to  the  program  at  this  stage, 
while  these  questions  are  solved  that 
have  been  recently  raised.  The  corps  is 
now  studying  it,  and  GAO  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  stuilving  it.  But  to  precipitously 
cut  It  off  until  such  studies  have  been 
completed.  I  think,  would  be  a  misuse 
of  funds,  considering  the  modest  amount 
of  money,  for  a  very  important  project  to 
provide  for  the  future  water  supply  of 
a  great  industrial  ctiy  in  the  Midwest. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  will 
accept  this  compromise  position. 

As  I  say.  Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared 
to  Introduce  an  amendment  to  reinstate 
in  the  public  works  appropriations  bill 
construction  money  for  the  Lake  Spring- 
er Army  Corps  of  Engineers  project  in 
Decatur.  111.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives allowed  $600,000  for  this  proj- 
ect, but  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee deleted  the  whole  Item,  its 
amendment  would  put  back  into  the  bill 
$360,000  which  would  be  used  for  con- 
tinued planning. 

The  other  $240,000  which  I  am  not 
asking  to  be  reinstated,  is  to  be  used  for 
the  beginning  of  land  acquisition.  Land 
acquisition  is  an  important  step  In  the 
construction  phase.  Therefore,  I  feel  this 
money  need  not  be  appropriated  this 
year  until  the  remaining  problems  in- 
volving Lake  Springer  have  been  solved. 
As  manj-  of  my  colleagues  may  know. 


this  project,  formerly  called  the  Oakley 
Dam  project,  has  been  one  of  the  more 
controversial  projects  in  my  State  and 
is  well  known  by  environmental  groups 
throughout  the  coimtry.  I  have  always 
been  a  supporter  of  the  project  which  is 
designed  to  increase  the  water  supply 
for  the  city  of  Decatur.  However,  this 
year  the  committee's  attention  was  di- 
rected toward  certain  questions  that 
should  be  answered  before  the  project 
can  proceed  further.  These  questions, 
which  I  will  not  go  Into  detail  on  now. 
Involve  the  water  quality  of  the  new 
lake  that  will  be  formed,  the  true  esti- 
mated water  quantity  that  is  needed  and 
the  question  of  flood  control  protection 
to  farmers  upstream  and  downstream 
from  the  reservoir.  Other  questions  on 
the  environmental  affects  of  the  project 
have  also  been  voiced  by  many  enrtron- 
mental  groups. 

The  corps  and  GAO  are  in  the  process 
of  studying  these  questions  now.  How- 
ever, planning  money  to  continue  the 
corp's  Investigations  is  needed  If  they 
are  to  arrive  at  any  answers.  I  want  to 
see  the  problems  settled  now.  this  year, 
not  dragged  out  over  the  next  5  years. 
It  is  only  fair  to  the  people  of  Decatur  to 
know  where  they  stand.  Therefore,  this 
amendment  would  allow  the  corps  to 
continue  its  study  to  arrive  at  a  defini- 
tive decision  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
project  should  proceed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  say. 
we  have  considered  this  project,  and  the 
present  cost-benefit  ratio  is  1:06  to  I.  I 
have  already  said.  too.  that  we  had  to 
have  some  kind  of  guidelines  to  go  by. 
and  we  have  the  position  of  the  State 
of  Illinoi.'i — there  was  testimony  from 
the  official  State  planning  ofiice — repre- 
senting the  Governor  of  the  State  that 
was  adverse,  at  least  adverse  until  cer- 
tain matters  could  be  settled,  and  cer- 
tainly neither  one  of  the  Senators  from 
Illinois,  and  I  speak  with  great  defer- 
ence to  them,  urged  us  to  put  the  matter 
in.  Most  of  the  testimony  was  adverse. 

The  Senator  mentions  that  now  the 
General  Accoimting  Office  has  gotten 
into  it.  Mr.  President,  it  is  getting  to 
where,  with  so  many  of  these  projects 
we  have  so  many  different  groups  to  con- 
tend with,  the  committees  can  hardly 
get  around. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  Is  a  very 
honorable  group.  Mr.  Staats  is  exception- 
ally fine.  But  with  the  enrironmenta!  or- 
ganizations and  all.  it  is  getting  to  where 
the  committees  caimot  caro'  the  load. 

I  have  .said  already,  and  I  repeat,  that 
we  have  these  funds  in  the  House  bill, 
and  we  will  confer  further  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  with  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  If  they  have  any- 
thing to  offer.  We  would  like  to  take  a 
firm,  strong  letter  from  each  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  Illinois  to  the  conference  with 
us.  and  we  will  give  their  Governors' 
planning  office  a  chance  to  restate  its  po- 
sition, and  then  we  will  reevaluate  cur 
own  position 

I  cannot  guarantee  anything,  and  I 
would  not  want  to  be  bound  by  a  prom- 
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Ise  on  the  planning  money,  but  we  will 
have  to  reach  some  agreement  with  the 
House  conferees  to  bring  back  a  bill,  as 
the  Senators  know. 

I  believe  that  is  the  best  way  to  han- 
dle it.  with  all  deference  to  everyone. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  correct  Ju.st  one  statement,  most 
respectfully,  which  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  made.  This  position  is  not 
a  changed  posiuon.  I  testified  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  emphatically 
in  support  of  the  full  $600,000  that  was 
budgeted  by  the  President,  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Certain  problems  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  this  project,  as  the  distin- 
guished manager  recognizes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVrENSON.  I  have  raised  ques- 
tions about  it.  The  Governor  has  raised 
some  questions.  But  that  is  the  reason 
that  we  feel  it  Is  essential  to  get  at 
least  this  additional  $360,000.  so  that 
these  problems  can  be  sorted  out,  recon- 
ciled, and  solved — so  the  project  can  go 
ahead,  and  .so  we  end  up  with  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  water  for  the  growing 
community  of  Decatur. 

Without  the  continued  funding,  this 
pro.iect  will  die.  after  the  considerable 
investment  of  money  and  time  that  has 
already  been  put  Into  it.  So  I  would  urge, 
as  I  have  already  done,  that  the  con- 
ferees reconsider  their  position.  I  would 
ask  that  they  reconsider  their  position 
with  respect  to  the  full  8600.000.  and  at 
the  very  least  seek  a  compromise  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  would 
retain  the  S360.000  for  planning,  and  keep 
this  important  project  alive. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  certainly 
h3ve  always,  in  dealing  through  the 
years  with  our  distinguished  and  beloved 
colleague  from  Mississippi,  tried  to  eval- 
uate projects  and  to  give  an  honest  re- 
porting on  what  ii  really  needed. 

There  «  no  question  about  the  water 
needs  of  Decatur.  Questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  quality  of  the  water  that 
wall  be  provided,  as  to  the  flood  control 
protection  of  farmers  upstream  and 
downstream,  and  as  to  the  environ- 
mental question.  If  the  Senator  would 
like  letters  from  both  Senators  from  Illi- 
nois and  from  the  Governor.  I  will  leave 
the  letter  from  the  Governor,  who  Is  a 
Democrat,  to  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Illinois,  but  I  will  furnish  a  letter,  and 
I  concur  that  It  would  be  tragic  to  lose 
the  $360,000.  To  lose  the  moneys  that 
have  already  been  expended  and  then 
start  up  asraln  would  mean  that  the  costs 
would  be  disproportionately  high. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  appreciate  the  problem.  I  know  that 
problems  such  as  this  have  come  up  In 
my  own  State  over  the  years,  but  such 
problems  are  more  numerous  now.  vilth 
the  ecology  requirements  and  everything 
else,  and  the  question  of  well  water  versus 
reservoir  water,  on  these  water  reser- 
voirs, goes  into  the  cost  ratio  now  more 
than  it  did. 
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I  think  we  understand  each  other,  I 
would  like  to  have  those  letters,  and  we 
will  communicate  with  your  Governor's 
office. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  .send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  5.  lines  19  and  20.  in  lieu  of 
■ '»984,B33,000 '■  Insert  '■8986,138,000", 

On  page  6,  line  1,  after  "Provlcjed  further,' 
Insert  "that  8300,000  of  this  appropriation 
Ehall  be  available  only  for  the  Fort  Scotl 
Dam  and  Reservoir  Project.  Kansas;  Provided 
further,". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  dU- 
cuss  this  amendment  briefly.  I  have  dis- 
cussed It  with  the  staff  members  on  the 
minority  and  majority  sides,  and  alsio 
with  my  colleagues.  The  amendment  has 
to  do  with  the  Fort  Scott  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir project. 

The  House  bill  contains  an  appro- 
priation of  $300,000  for  the  Fort  Scott 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project  and  provides 
initial  construction  funding  for  this  proj- 
ect. This  was  one  of  the  original  projects 
Including  in  the  Pick-Sloan  plan.  The 
project  has  received  t-ctlve  support  from 
the  citizens  of  eastern  Kansas  and  west- 
em  Missouri  for  more  than  15  years. 

The  benefits  to  be  received  from  the 
construction  of  this  lake  are  many  There 
has  never  been  any  question  of  benefits 
that  would  be  received  from  flood  con- 
trol. Reduction  in  loss  of  real  property 
has  always  been  a  key  goal.  In  this  age 
of  food  shortage,  the  savings  in  loss  of 
fertile  cropland  and  agricultural  com- 
modities have  become  Increasingly  Im- 
portant. 

Provision  for  adequate  future  supplies 
of  water  is  also  important.  Most  of  the 
area  citizens  receive  need  their  water 
through  a  single  water  processing  sys- 
tem. That  has  been  another  Insofar  as 
this  project  is  concerned.  The  water  sup- 
ply provided  by  this  project  would  sub- 
stantially aid  the  overburdened  rural 
water  .system  which  presently  serves 
Bourbon  County.  Kans..  and  Vernon 
County.  Mo. 

This  reservoir  would  serve  as  a  cata- 
lyst for  growth  in  an  area  which  present- 
ly experiences  high  rates  of  imemploy- 
ment  coupled  with  little  economic 
growth.  Southeast  Kansas  and  south- 
west Missouri  are  in  need  of  industrial 
development  and  an  Increase  in  the  aver- 
age Income  per  capita. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost-beneflt  ratio  of 
this  project  is  reported  to  be  low.  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  both  the  pro- 
ponents and  the  opponents  of  the  reser- 
voir. I  have  discussed  it  with  ray  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  (Mr,  Fuji- 
son)  ,  and  imderstand  the  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  to  include  It  In 
the  bill,  becau.se  of  the  cost-beneflt  ratio : 
but  the  money  Is  provided  In  the  House 
bin,  some  $300,000,  In  view  of  the  House 
action,  the  Senate  should  act  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  study  and  work 
already  done  In  the  House, 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  described  the  cost-benefit  situa- 


tion correctly  as  being  marginal.  It  b  a 
marginal  project. 

It  is  one  of  those  we  left  out,  Mr. 
President,  under  the  guidelines  that  we 
established  and  uniformly  used  all  the 
way  through,  and  this  low,  low  benefit 
cost  ratio  was  one  of  the  major  reasons. 

The  matter  will  certainly  be  entitled 
to  a  review  and  a  reconsideration  of  the 
facts  and  everything  in  conference,  and 
we  will  endeavor  to  reach  agreement  with 
the  House  conferees  and  consider  every 
project.  This  will  be  Included. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  attitude  very 
much,  and  I  am  glad  he  made  his  record 
here,  presented  It  here,  the  way  he  has. 

Mr,  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman,  and  am  assured  that  the  proj- 
ect was  considered  fairly  and  objectively. 
That  Is  all  we  can  ask. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  spending  at 
this  time,  and  those  Interested  in  Fort 
Scott,  whether  they  be  opponents  or 
proponents,  can  be  certain  that  they  have 
had  a  fair  consideration. 

I  request  at  this  time  to  have  Included 
In  the  record  a  letter  from  the  city  of 
Port  Scott.  Kans..  signed  by  Mayor 
John  S.  Baker;  a  letter  from  a  long-time 
proponent  of  this  project,  a  very  dlstln- 
guislied  Kansan,  Harry  W.  Ftsher:  and 
a  resolution  from  the  city  of  Fort  Scott 
with  reference  to  the  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  resolution  wei-e  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows ; 

CITY  OF  FoBT  Scott. 
Fort  Scott,  Kans  ,  April  29, 1974. 
Senator  Jobn  C.  Stennis. 
Chairman,  and  Other  MemtieTS,  Senate  Ap- 
propriations   Subcommittee    on    Puttlic 
Works,  Dirksen  Office  Building,   Wash- 
ington. D-C. 

Ge-ntlemen  or  the  SOBCoMMrrrEE  on  Pub- 
lic Works:  It  has  been  approximately  twenty 
years  since  consideration  was  first  given  to 
construction  of  a  flood  control  reservoir  on 
the  Marmaton  River  west  of  Port  Scott, 
Kans ,  this  project  being  identified  as  Port 
Scott  Lake. 

In  the  meantime,  flooding  has  continued, 
crops  have  been  ruined,  and  much  valuable 
top  soil  lost.  These  conditions  airect  not  only 
the  people  In  the  Fort  Scott  area,  but  our 
neighbors  In  western  Missouri  as  well. 

The  people  have  waited  patiently  and 
everyone  realizes  that  there  are  many  Just 
demands  on  Federal  funding.  We  do  feel, 
taowever,  that  this  project  has  long  been 
established  as  being  necessarv,  even  critical. 

We  are,  therefore,  requesting  funding  In 
the  amount  of  nine  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars (8900.00000)  for  the  commencement  of 
construction.  This  figure  reflects  the  capa- 
bility as  submitted  by  the  corps  of  engineers 
(attached  are  self-explanatory  enclosures  In 
support  of  this). 

Your  earnest  consideration  and  appropri- 
ate action  win  be  appreciated  by  the  many 
people  In  the  Port  Scott  LaJce  Project  area. 
Cordially. 

John  S.  Barer. 

Mayor, 

Post  Scott.  Kans., 

April   29.   1974. 
Re    Marmaton    River    Impoundment.    Port 

Scott,  Kans. 
Pvm.ic  Works  SUBcoMMrrrEE  on  Appsopri- 

ATlONi. 

U.S-  Senate- 

Oentt-i.men:  This  Impoundment  part  of 
original  Pick-Sloan  Plan.  Active  promotloa 
for  over  15  years. 

Many  volumes  of  evidence  Introduced 
showing'  need  and  value.  $770,000  approprla- 
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tlons  spent  In  planning  and  engineering.  All 
ready  to  go  when  construction  money  avail- 
able. Bypassed  many  times,  for  construction 
In  more  populous  areas. 

I.and  costs  and  construction  costs  climb- 
ing so  that  In  another  year  cost  benefit  ra- 
tio will  be  poor,  but  good  now. 

Situated  In  high  unemployment  area. 

Please  do  not  let  us  lose  the  money  spent 
and  work  done  for  lack  of  small  appropria- 
tion at  this  time. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Harry  W,  Fisher. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  now  considering  the  appropriation  of  funds 
lor  flood  control  In  the  Kansas  River  Basin; 
and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Fort  Scott  Is  situated 
on  the  banks  of*  the  Marmaton  River  In 
Bourbon  County,  Kansas,  and  has  sustained 
Incalculable  losses  and  property  damage  as 
a  result  of  the  rampages  of  the  said  river, 
and 

Whereas,  the  most  recent  of  which  flood* 
Ing  was  In  early  March  of  this  year,  with 
the  Spring  rains  yet  to  fall,  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  the  conviction  of  the  Gov- 
eml.ng  Body  of  the  City  of  Fort  Scott  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  project  known  as  the 
Port  Scott  Lake  or  the  Marmaton  Valley  Res- 
ervoir would  provide  a  means  of  controlling 
the  said  Marmaton  River  as  well  as  stimulate 
con.servatlon  of  natural  resources  and  rec- 
reational and  economic  development:  now 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
City  of  Port  Scott,  Kansas,  That  It  hereby 
petitions  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  Its  legislative  committees  to  grant  the 
people  of  the  City  of  Port  Scott  and  Bourbon 
County,  Kansas,  relief  from  the  periodic 
Inundations  of  the  Marmaton  River  by  pass- 
ing with  all  due  haste  the  act  relating  to 
the  appropnaUoA  tor  the  said  Fort  Scott 
Lake  project, 

Mr,  DOLE.  On  that  basis,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  withdraw  my  amendment,  and  I 
yield  to  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league. Senator  Pearson, 

Mr,  PEARSON,  Mr.  President,  the  Fort 
Scott  Reservoir  project  was  first  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  in  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1954.  This  multipurpose 
project  has  been  eligible  for  construc- 
tion funds  since  1968.  But  the  Congress 
has  failed  to  provide  the  fimds.  I  believe 
we  have  asked  the  citizens  of  the  Ma- 
rais  Des  Cygnes-Osage  River  Basin  to 
wait  long  enough.  These  citizens  want 
and  need  flood  protection. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  House  has 
included  construction  funds  In  H.R. 
15155.  And  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
conferees  will  permit  the  Inclusion  of 
these  funds  In  the  final  version  of  this 
bUl. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
very  much  and.  since  his  amendment  Is 
withdrawn.  I  do  not  have  to  yield  back 
the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  that  com- 
pletes the  amendments,  those  we  know 
about,  except  a  motion  for  recommltal. 
and  that  we  could  now  have  a  third 
reading, 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  did  want  to  be  on  the  floor  to 
make  that  motion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  'We  are  going  to  wait 
lor  htoi.  If  there  are  no  further  amend- 


ments, I  am  calling  for  a  third  reading, 

Mr.  STEVENSON,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  two  more  questions? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  these 
questions  are  not  directed  to  the  public 
works  projects  but  to  the  appropriations 
lor  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Today,  perhaps  the  most  critical  prob- 
lem affecting  the  security  of  mankind  is 
how  to  prevent  nuclear  weapons  from 
coming  Into  unauthorized  hands  or  from 
spreading  to  new  nations.  Such  weapons 
in  the  hands  of  terrorists  would  be  an 
unparalleled  calamity. 

The  AEC  appropriations  bill  which  Is 
before  us  includes  $5,033  million  for  re- 
search to  develop  more  effective  nuclear 
safeguards.  This  Is  an  Increase  of  about 
10  percent  which,  on  the  face  of  It,  looks 
Uke  little  more  than  enough  to  keep  up 
with  the  costs  associated  with  inflation. 

There  is  also  in  this  appropriation  bill 
a  mere  $675,000  for  safeguard  equipment 
and  Instruments.  In  sum,  the  AEC  is  pro- 
posing to  spend  a  little  more  than  $8 
million  on  developing  methods  and  pro- 
curing equipment  to  safeguard  fission- 
able material  which  coiUd  be  turned  into 
lethal  weapons  either  here  or  abroad, 

I  suggest  to  the  Senate  that  these 
funds  are  inadequate  for  the  scope  of  the 
problem  which  we  face.  Little  of  this  pro- 
gram, if  any,  will  have  application  to 
the  development  and  Implementation  of 
international  nuclear  safeguards.  So  I 
would  first  suggest  that  the  AEC  consider 
earmarking  some  of  these  funds  to  deal 
with  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  Improvements  in  international 
safeguards,  Including  safeguards  against 
diversion  of  fissionable  materials  pro- 
duced by  the  foreign-designed  nuclear 
reactors. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  there  Is  anything 
In  this  bill  that  would  prevent  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  from  asing  part  of 
these  funds  for  the  development  of  inter- 
national safeguards. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  quick  answer  to 
that  Is  I  feel  that  they  do  have  fimds  in 
this  bill  that  could  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses outlined  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. There  is  a  fund  to  take  care  of  safe- 
guards, security,  and  so  forth,  that  has 
quite  a  sum  of  money  In  it.  so  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  would  have  to  ask  for 
an  additional  appropriation  on  It. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  I  am  not  suggesting 
an  appropriation.  I  am  referring  to  the 
$5,033  million  appropriation  for  research 
and  development  of  safeguards.  It  is  be- 
yond dispute  that  the  existing  safe- 
guards which  have  been  developed  are 
Inadequate  to  the  task  of  safeguarding 
nuclear  materials,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with,  for  example,  the  heavy  water 
reactor  produced  by  Canada  as  opposed 
to  the  light  water  reactor  produced  by 
the  United  States. 

My  question  is  whether  this  appropri- 
ation for  research,  as  opposed  to  the  ap- 
propriation for  regulatory  activities.  Is 
broad  enough  to  permit  research  on  the 
development  of  technology  with  which 
to  safeguard  fi.'islonable  materials  pro- 
duced by  foreign-designed  reactors. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  the  Senator  is 
eminently  correct.  There  is  money  in  the 


bill  for  that  purpoise.  It  is  available  for 
these  puiposes.  It  is  one  of  the  high 
priorities.  If  we  looked  over  their  budget, 
we  would  find  scattered  Into  various 
parts  of  the  bill  for  research  and  for 
security  and  safeguards  and  related  mat- 
ters, as  the  staff  member  estimates,  a 
sum  of  at  least  $90  million  that  is  avail- 
able for  those  general  purposes. 

Mr.  STE'VENSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  assurance. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  at  the 
earUest  time  the  AEC  will  seek  whatever 
additional  funds  are  necessary  to  expand 
its  efforts  to  develop  and  Implement 
adequate  domestic  and  international 
safeguards.  The  time  Is  short.  Nuclear 
technology  and  international  nuclear 
trade  Is  expanding  with  frightening 
speed. 

I  offered  yesterday  an  amendment  to 
the  Export  Administration  Act  which 
would  have  proposed  a  1-year  moratori- 
um on  international  transfers  of  nuclear 
materials  until  adequate  safeguards 
could  be  developed.  This  amendment  was 
withdrawn.  However,  if  we  do  not  have 
a  moratorium,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to 
accelerate  and  expand  our  efforts  to  in- 
sure that  International  commerce  in  nu- 
clear technology  does  not  become  the 
means  of  spreading  nuclear  weapons  to 
nonnuclear  weapon  coimtries  or  of  al- 
lowing nuclear  weapons  or  materials  to 
fall  into  the  bands  of  terrorist  groups. 

Not  only  .should  we  expand  our  nation- 
al programs  in  this  area,  but  we  should 
also  make  every  effort  to  support  similar 
programs  tmdertaken  by  the  Internation- 
al Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  other 
nations  around  the  world. 

Last  night  the  Senate  did  adopt  my 
amendment  to  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  which  requires  the  President  to 
report  to  Congress  within  6  months  on 
the  adequacy  of  U.S.  and  international 
safeguards.  If  that  report  indicates  the 
need  for  Increased  expenditures  with 
which  to  develop  and  maintain  safe- 
guards at  home  and  abroad,  I  hope  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  give 
such  a  request  for  additional  funds  for 
that  purpose  sympathetic  attention. 

If  such  a  request  for  additional  funds 
Is  made  either  on  the  basis  of  that  re- 
port or  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  could  the 
Senator  give  the  Senate  some  assurance 
that  it  would  receive  prompt  and  sym- 
pathetic attention  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  the  Senator  has 
certainly  raised  a  point  in  which  we  have 
an  interest.  We  will  urge  action  in  thes« 
fields.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Eaiergy  would  be  Interested,  I  am  sure. 
But  within  those  fields  I  can  certainly 
assure  the  Senator.  I  shall  write  a  letter 
to  that  effect  to  cover  this  proposition, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  was  not  suggesting  any  InitlaUve 
at  this  point.  I  was  suggesting  that  if 
the  AEC  should  seek  additional  funds  to 
develop  or  maintain  adequate  safe- 
guards, or  if  the  President  in  his  report — 
if  that  provision  is  retained  In  the  Export 
Administration  Act — finds  that  our  do- 
mestic and  International  safeguards  are 
Inadequate,  that  in  response  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  would  act  ex- 
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pedUiously  in  connection  with  a  supple- 
mental appropriation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  we  know  the  Sen- 
ator's concern.  Of  course,  these  special 
programs  have  lo  be  authorized  before 
they  get  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. This  is  a  matter  also  for  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  That 
is  about  as  far  as  I  can  go. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  may  be  dispensed 
vrith. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ricord.  is  as  follows: 

Section  502  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tlie 
end  tbereof  the  following  new  sentence; 

"No  port  of  any  appropriation  under  Title 
II  shall  be  available  to  pay  for  contract  serv- 
ices of  non-Government  personnel  under 
any  contract  or  arrangement  after  June  30, 
1974  If  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  determines  that  military  or  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
have  been  separated  to  meet  personnel 
quotas  Imposed  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  If  the  Comptroller  General 
determines  that  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
for  performance  of  such  services  by  such 
non-Ooremraent  personnel  would  equal  or 
exceed  the  cost  that  would  have  been  In- 
curred If  such  services  had  been  performed 
by  the  separated  military  or  civilian  per- 
sonnel." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  offered  to  make  clear  that 
appropriated  funds  available  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  under  title  II.  should 
not  be  used  to  contract  for  nongovern- 
mental employees  to  replace  mUltary  and 
civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  merely  to  meet  arbitrary  per- 
sonnel quotas  set  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  particularly  If  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
finds  that  such  a  procedure  would  cost 
the  taxpayers  more  money. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
language  only  amendment.  The  Senator 
has  discussed  it  with  ms.  We  have  been 
through  this  problem.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor makes  a  point  and  I  am  glad  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  not  returned  to  the  Cham- 
ber. He  understands  the  situation  that 
way.  too.  We  are  glad  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  back  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Tom  Cantrell 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

IDAHO    PROJECTS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  and  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  <Mr.  McClellak)  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works  for  Water  and 
Power  Development  and  the  AEC  (Mr. 
STENNIS  I  for  the  appropriations  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  to  the  Senate 
regarding  needed  fimds  for  public  works 
projects. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
the  committee  has  seen  flt  to  recommend 
an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  prede- 
velopment  planning  on  the  new  Salmon 
Falls  Division  reclamation  project  near 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho.  Congress  authorized 
the  Salmon  Falls  project,  under  my  spon- 
sorship, in  1972.  The  administration, 
however,  has  repeatedly  refused  to  re- 
quest funds  to  begin  the  work  on  this 
project.  The  Salmon  Falls  Division  of  the 
Upper  Snake  River  reclamation  project 
would  provide  reliable  supplemental  Ir- 
rigation water  supplies  for  lands  first  Ir- 
rigated in  1910. 

The  distinguished  chairman's  commit- 
tee has  also  approved  a  S2  milUon  in- 
crease which  I  recommended  for  con- 
struction work  on  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation's Teton  Dam  in  eastern  Idaho. 
This  additional  funding  will  enable  the 
Bureau  to  meet  its  original  schedule  of 
power  generation  from  the  dam  by  June 
of  1976. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  two  other  actions:  its  decision 
to  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $500.- 
000  to  reimburse  Boimdary  County  for 
replacement  of  a  bridge  which  will  be  in- 
undated by  the  new  Llbby  Dam  in  Mon- 
tana and  to  begin  the  process  of  reim- 
bursing landowners  in  the  same  coimty 
for  increased  pumping  costs  they  must 
bear  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  Libby 
Dam ;  and  the  granting  of  my  request  for 
an  increase  to  $910,000 — from  the  $570,- 
000  sought  by  the  administration — for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  investigation  of 
the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries. 
This  added  amount  will  enable  the  Corps 
to  begin  an  investigation  of  plans  to  help 
the  city  of  Boise  assure  a  minimum  flow 
of  water  in  the  Boise  River  as  part  of  Its 
new  sewage  treatmentsystem. 

THE    DCI.AWARC     RIVER     BAHIN    COMMISSION    AND 
THE  SCSQUTHAN.VA  BIVRK  BASIN  COMMISSION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  delighted  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  in  a  report  submitted  by 
Senator  Stennis.  has  recommended  con- 
tinued funding  for  two  important  public 
works  projects,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission  and  the  Su.>iquehanna  River 
Basin  Commission. 

These  commissions  were  created  by  a 
compact  between  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  St.<jtes.  and 
the  Federal  Government.  Continued 
fimding  will  enable  joint  State  partici- 
pation in  the  development  of  water  and 
related  resources  in  the  areas. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  endorse  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  committee  for  the 
perpetuation  of  these  important  proj- 
ects,   which   in    the   past   have   greatly 


benefited  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
and  adjacent  States  with  their  research 
efforts. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  further  amendments  to  the  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  has  a  motion 
to  recommit  but  I  believe  a  third  reading 
is  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendments  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  iH.R.  15155)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  Pi-esldent.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  motion. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Cuu,£S) 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  Senators  Domenici, 

HUODLESTON.       NtJHN,       BaBTLETT,       HOLLXNCS. 

PBOXMiRr.  Dole,  Helms,  Bucklet,  and 
Hansen  moves  that  the  Senate  recommit 
H.R.  15155  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  Instruct  that  the  committee  reexamine 
the  various  Items  and  readjust  them  so  as 
to  cut  the  total  amount  by  5  percent. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield  for 
an  inquiry? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
the  time  the  Senator  was  considering 
changing  the  time  tor  cloture,  a  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  was  entered 
that  we  would  change  the  time  so  that 
debate  would  start  at  5  minutes  after  2, 
and  try  to  continue  on  this  bill  and  take 
up  at  such  time  motions  or  amendments 
that  had  not  been  completed  after  the 
vote  on  cloture. 

I  suggest  that  we  need  about  30  min- 
utes on  each  side.  At  least,  the  propon- 
ents of  the  motion  would  like  about 
30  minutes.  We  would  be  willing  to  enter 
an  agreement  based  on  30  minutes  so 
the  vote  could  take  place  shortly  after 
the  cloture  vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  Do  we  not  already  have  an 
agreement  ? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  20  min- 
utes equally  divided. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  agree  to  some 
additional  time.  Let  us  make  It  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  30  minutes  equally 
divided 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  Is  fine. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  start  with. 

Mr.  CHILES.  We  could  start  now  and 
finish  after  cloture. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  pre- 
viously agreed  to  be  changed  so  that 
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there  may  be  30  minutes  equally  divided 
between  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  we  find 
ourselves  facing  In  this  country  today 
an  economy  where  for  two  consecutive 
quarters  we  have  not  had  an  Increase  in 
the  gross  national  product.  That  Is  the 
sign  and  the  signal  that  we  are  entering 
into  a  recession. 

We  find  that  inflation  has  continued  to 
plague  us  and  continued  to  Increase  at 
every  hand.  When  I  go  home,  everyone 
wants  to  know  why  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing about  inflation.  I  think  many  peo- 
ple would  like  to  ask  why  do  we  not  pass 
a  law  that  stops  the  Inflation. 

Certainly,  that  Is  naive.  There  is  no 
way  we  can  pass  a  law  that  will  stop  in- 
flation. But  there  is  something  that  we 
can  do.  That  is  to  control  Goveniment 
spending.  We  do  know  that  that  has  been 
one  of  the  major — if  not  the  major — 
causes  of  inflation.  No  matter  what  econ- 
omist one  wants  to  listen  to  now — and  we 
have  many  of  them  aroiud  here  talk- 
ing— they  all  have  their  solution  of 
v.here  they  would  cut,  but  they  all  agree 
that  we  must  cut  Government  spending. 
On  two  occasions  we  have  passed  in  the 
Senate  a  spending  ceiling  of  $295  bil- 
lion. As  we  come  out  with  our  appropri- 
ation bills,  we  continue  to  come  out  with 
bills  that  are  going  to  put  us  over  that 
S295  billion,  by  about  $10  billion  or  SU 
billion,  at  the  present  rate  we  are  going. 

So.  on  the  one  hand,  we  say  we  are  for 
S295  billion;  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
continuing  to  vote  for  appropriations 
that  are  going  to  put  us  some  $11  billion 
over  that  ceiling. 

I  think  there  Is  a  growing  concern  in 
the  Senate.  I  know  for  a  long  time  that 
concern  has  been  In  the  country — that 
ve  better  do  something  about  our  spend- 
ing. How  do  you  go  about  doing  that? 
You  are  in  midstream.  'You  have  already 
started  the  appropriation  process. 

Then  there  is  the  able  leadership  of 
our  chairman.  Mr.  McCleUan.  He  asked 
each  subcommittee  chairman  if  they 
would  come  up  with  a  target  which  they 
would  try  to  stay  within,  so  that  we  could 
hold  our  bill  tiithin  the  President's 
budget. 

They  worked  hard  to  do  that.  They 
came  up  with  those  target  figures.  I  think 
that  at  the  present  rate  at  which  we  are 
going  we  will  come  out  with  total  ap- 
propriations from  the  Senate  which  will 
be  under  the  President's  budget.  That  is 
laudatory.  I  think  that  is  because  of  a  lot 
of  good,  hard  work  that  has  gone  into 
this  by  each  subcommittee  chairman,  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  staff. 

But  even  when  you  come  up  with  those 
figures,  even  when  you  come  up  imder 
the  President's  budget,  we  are  still  going 
to  be  $8  or  $9  billion  over  our  ceiling 
of  $295  billion.  That  is  not  a  magic 
number.  That  happens  to  be  what  the 
anticipated  revenue  is  for  this  year. 

If  we  are  going  to  live  for  1  year  with- 
in our  resources  without  having  another 
deficit,  which  would  be  8  straight  years 


of  a  budget  deficit,  we  have  to  come  with- 
in tliat  ceiling. 

Because  of  that,  I  think  you  are  seeing 
motions;  a  motion  to  recommit  on  the 
Treasury  bill  yesterday ;  cuts  on  the  ag- 
ricultural appropriations;  some  26  Mem- 
bers voting  against  the  conference  report 
on  agriculture. 

This  is  a  cumbersome  process.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  started  in  midstream,  but  if 
we  are  going  to  do  anything  we  better 
start  it.  Today  is  too  late,  so  we  caimot 
wait  any  longer. 

So  I  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
(Mr.  Stennis)  I  think  he  has  done  an 
outstanding  job.  I  listened  to  his  report 
to  the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  listened  how  they  had  gaged  each 
one  of  the  projects  that  came  up:  how 
projects  which  did  not  meet  the  criteria 
were  held  back.  I  know  that  many  Mem- 
bers, including  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida,  would  like  to  have  some  of  the 
projects  today  in  pubhc  works,  and  would 
like  to  have  an  Increase.  So  there  Is  a 
continual  pressure.  But  just  as  that  is 
true  in  almost  any  budget,  what  we  are 
talking  about  with  this  motion,  is  the 
start  of  the  process  that  should  be  car- 
ried out  on  everj'  single  appropriations 
measure:  that  this  year  we  are  going  to 
tighten  up  the  bill;  we  are  going  to  try 
to  do  something  about  our  economy;  we 
are  going  to  show  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  this  is  not  a  ship 
without  any  kind  of  rudder,  without  any- 
one at  the  helm:  that  we  are  going  to 
try  to  show  that  tliere  is  someone  try- 
ing to  mind  the  store,  and  that  we  are 
going  to  get  hold  of  this  economy. 

It  is,  for  that  purpose,  that  1  offer  this 
motion.      

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  As  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord, did  the  Senator  request  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
to  add  S175.000  for  planning  over  the 
House  amount  for  the  Saint  Lucie  Inlet 
in  the  State  of  Florida? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Absolutely.  I  did. 

Mr.  H.4TFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
indicate  whether  he  would  like  to  have 
5  percent  cut  from  the  Florida  portion 
of  $20,855,000  for  construction  by  the 
corps  or  S505.000  of  planning  money 
under  the  corps  budget  for  the  State  of 
Florida? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Because  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem,  and  what  I  hear 
from  my  people  in  Florida,  I  am  willing 
to  cut  all  of  these  projects  in  Florida  6 
percent,  every  one  of  them.  I  am  willing 
to  cut.  as  I  was  willing  to  cut  on  many 
other  bills.  Each  one  of  us  have  projects 
in  this  bill.  That  is  the  nature  of  how  the 
bill  is  made  up.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  all 
of  my  projects  out.  no.  sir.  but  I  am  will- 
ing to  say  that  we  have  to  cut  back  5 
percent  to  try  to  get  a  hold  of  this  econ- 
omy. So  I  am  willing  to  take  a  cut. 

I  only  have  a  limited  amount  of  time, 
and  I  will  not  yield  further.  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  it  is  very  easy  to 
vote  for  a  motion  like  this  in  a  relatively 


large  bill.  I  explained  the  bigness  of 
these  figures  in  the  beginning.  There  are 
funds  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, which  includes  a  great  sum  of 
money  for  atomic  weapons,  and  all  kln(ls 
of  matters  about  developing  energy,  al- 
though part  of  the  energy  R.  <i  D.  has 
been  taken  out  and  put  into  another  bill. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  money  is  in 
here;  the  Appalachia  money  is  in  here; 
the  TVA  money  is  in  here,  in  addition  to 
the  civil  functions  of  the  U.S.  Army  En- 
gineers— flood  control,  navigation,  rivers 
and  harbors,  and  related  matters.  I 
explained  why  these  costs  nm  up  on  the 
Individual  items. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order  in 
the  Chamber?  I  can  hardly  hear  myself 
speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Those  matters  have  all 
been  gone  over.  The  big  thing  is.  with- 
out any  flowers  for  this  subcommittee,  we 
spent  almost  all  of  the  7  months,  with 
excellent  staff  work,  going  over  every 
single  Item  in  this  vast  bill.  We  had  testi- 
mony from  over  1.000  witnesses.  Testi- 
mony from  all  of  these  departments  was 
cross-examined  and  reexamined.  Then 
we  woimd  up  just  a  httle  over  the  esti- 
mate for  1975.  less  than  1  percent. 

We  had  definite  guideUnes  that  we  fol- 
lowed. We  turned  down  colleagues  in  the 
subcommittee,  the  committee,  and  here 
on  the  floor  today.  We  had  one  project 
where  seven  Senators  wanted  a  substan- 
tial alteration.  We  turned  that  down  and 
removed  all  the  money  out  for  that  proj- 
ect. We  were  not  trying  to  kill  it,  but 
trying  to  make  It  move  in  a  reasonable 
fashion. 

My  point  Is  that  this  bill  has  been  gone 
over  fully.  There  are  mighty  few  here 
who  would  vote  for  the  proposal  who 
would  stand  up  and  pubUcly  advocate 
taking  out  anything  substantial  in  their 
State.  We  have  done  the  best  we  could. 
It  is  now  in  the  haniis  of  the  Senate. 

There  is  nothing  personal  about  it,  but 
I  do  not  know  how  one  would  go  about 
applying  a  5  percent  reduction  across  the 
board. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  Budget  Committee  of 
our  own.  I  will  always  regret  that  I 
missed  last  year  when  I  might  have  been 
able  to  make  a  httle  contribution,  be- 
cause I  was  on  that  special  committee. 

As  the  Senators  know,  next  year  we 
ore  going  to  let  these  committees  act, 
and  then  our  super  committee  will  look 
at  all  of  them  together  and  make  a 
ruling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  5  minutes,  or 
such  time  as  he  may  care  to  use.  to  the 
unusually  qualified  man  in  this  field,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  comment  I  wish  to  make  has  been 
partly  touched  upon  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  hope  tliat  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  make  these  reduction  amend- 
ments, he  will  also  give  us  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars as  to  where  he  wants  the  cuts 
to  go.  I  think  that  is  extremely  impor- 
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tant.  We  have  had  weeks  and  months 
of  actually  hearing  hundreds  of  wit- 
nesses. All  of  them  had  appealing 
projects. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  another  phase — an  important 
phase— of  this  bill.  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  figures  before  me  at  this  time,  but 
I  know  that  they  have  been  developed 
and  have  been  inserted  In  the  Recohd. 
These  flood  control  projects,  which  are 
sometimes  referred  to  as  "pork  barrel." 
in  effect  save  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  in  property  and  also  many  lives. 
In  the  projects  that  have  been  com- 
pleted to  date,  the  water  supply  benefits 
are  approximately  10,668.000,000  gallons 
of  water  furnished;  the  power  benefits 
are  somettiing  like  $43.6  million,  pro- 
ducing a  gross  revenue  of  $1.1  billion. 
I  have  considerable  familiarity  with 
the  reclamation  area,  because  I  am  in  a 
reclamation  State,  and  a  former  Senator 
from  my  State  was  the  author  of  the 
original  reclamation  act.  These  are  cash 
register  items:  they  pay  their  way,  with 
interest. 

In  addition,  the  hydroelectric  projects 
supply  the  energy  which  is  in  short  sup- 
ply at  ttiis  time.  They  build  economies 
which  produce  tax  revenues. 

Par  from  being  a  "pork  barrel."  this 
is  a  strengthening  of  America  in  practi- 
cally ever}-  facet  this  bill  covers. 

One  could  go  on  and  develop  this  mat- 
ter further,  but  I  know  that  the  Senator 
is  under  a  time  limit. 

I  hope  the  motion  to  recommit  is  de- 
feated 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  nlll 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS,  I  yield. 
Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  consent 
agreement  previously  agreed  to  l>e  ex- 
tended to  include  an  additional  15  min- 
utes for  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
an  additional  10  minutes  for  the  manager 
of  the  bill. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  do  not  want  to  be  chintzy  about 
it,  but  I  thought  we  had  already  agreed 
that  we  would  get  through  with  this  de- 
bate before  the  other  vote.  I  told  that  to 
some  Senators,  But  I  am  not  going  to 
object  The  Senator  from  Montana  has  a 
problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  reiterate  the  fact  that  this 
subcommittee  had  the  tremendous  task 
of  going  over,  project  by  project,  not  only 
those  that  were  in  the  budget  but  also 
those  which  were  requested  by  colleagues 
to  be  added  to  the  budget. 

I  wish  to  reemphasize  that  the  num- 
ber of  projects  requested  by  our  Senate 
colleague?  and  their  constituents  totaled 
between  $400  million  and  $.500  million. 

The  No.  1  point  that  I  think  should  be 
ronsidered  is  that  this  committee  has 
carefully  rertewed  each  request,  and  that 
each  decision  «as  based  upon  cost-bene- 


fit ratios  and  other  criteria,  so  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  merit  on  which  we  based 
our  decision  as  to  eai.h  request. 

A  verj-  simplistic  effort  has  always  been 
made  to  cut  budgets  back  by  across-the- 
board  percentage  reductions.  In  8  years 
.ts  Governor  of  my  State,  I  heard  this 
many  times  from  both  the  public  and 
the  legislattire.  But  I  think  that  one  ol 
the  most  irresponsible  acts  that  can  be 
committed  by  any  legislative  body  is  to 
be  totally  insensitive  to  Individual  cases 
and  agencies  r.nd  projects  within  each 
budset,  instead  of  looking  at  each  one 
on  its  merit,  to  take  an  arbitrary  5  per- 
cent, 3  percent,  or  10  percent  cut. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. If  we  want  to  make  cuts.  I  am 
willing  to  do  so.  review  but  on  a  selective 
cut  basis.  I  thii>k  it  ought  to  be  amply 
clear  that,  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  this  committee.  I  shall  insist,  a-ith 
all  the  power  1  can  exert,  that  any  kind 
of  cut  be  made  on  a  selective  basis.  AH  I 
am  saying  is  that  we  are  going  to  take 
each  case,  each  project,  on  its  merit,  and 
make  such  cuts,  rather  than  across  the 
board,  if  I  have  any  voice  in  that  deci- 
sion. 

With  respect  to  any  referral  back  to 
committee,  it  should  be  understood  that 
we  have  the  responsibility  to  maintain 
the  fiscally  responsible  character  of  that 
committee,  to  consider  each  case  on  its 
nierits  in  making  selective  cuts  totaling 
5  percent,  rather  than  across  the  board. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION— AGENCY 
FOR  CONSUMER  ADVOCACY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  2:05  p.m. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S,  707,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bin  (S.  7071  to  establUb  a  Council  of 
Consumer  Advisers  In  the  Executive  OtHce 
of  the  President,  to  estat)llsh  an  Independent 
Consumer  Protection  Agency,  and  to  au- 
thorize a  program  of  grants.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect and  serve  the  Interests  of  consumers, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  time  for  debate 
on  the  cloture  motion  will  be  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
iinderstandlng  that  when  this  vote  is 
disposed  of,  we  will  resume  debate  im- 
mediately on  the  appropriations  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  second  time  this  year  that  the  Senate 
has  been  asked  to  limit  debate  on  S.  707. 
It  is  the  fifth  time  in  the  last  2  years  on 
a  bill  creating  a  consumer  protection 
agency.  It  ought  to  be  the  last. 

The  vote  on  the  cloture  motion  on 
July  30  made  it  clear  that  well  over  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  wants  to  see  the 
Senate  vote  on  the  merits  of  this  bill. 

A  minority  claims  that  it  is  still  too 
soon  to  set  a  definite  limit  on  debate. 
But  let  us  look  at  the  record : 

Nineteen  hearing  days  have  been  de- 


voted to  this  legislation  over  the  last  4 
years.  A  hearing  record  of  thousands  of 
pages  has  been  prepared.  The  bill's  pro- 
visions have  been  shaped  and  perfected 
not  only  by  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch,  but  also  by  outside  experts  on 
administrative  law. 

Today  makes  the  20th  day  in  the  last 
4  years  that  the  bill  has  been  debated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate, 

In  this  Congress,  the  bill  has  already 
been  on  the  floor  on  7  different  days. 
Over  85  percent  of  the  words  spoken  by 
Senators  during  that  time  have  been 
delivered  by  the  minority  that  opposes 
this  biU, 

There  Is  no  reason  not  to  now  set  a 
definite  limit  to  the  debate.  Debate  with- 
out end  wastes  the  time  of  the  Senate. 
Supporters  of  the  bill  would  welcome 
a  debate  of  any  reasonable  length.  Sup- 
porters of  the  bill  would  be  happy  to 
answer  any  question  any  Senator  has 
about  the  bill.  They  would  be  happy  to 
debate  and  vote  on  any  reasonable  nimi- 
ber  of  amendments. 

But  this  is  not  the  real  issue.  The  100 
hours  available  to  all  Senators  after 
cloture  will  a.5sure  adequate  time  to  con- 
clude the  4-year  debate  on  this  bill.  The 
real  issue  is  whether  the  Senate  will  ever 
be  permitted  to  vote  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent consumer  protection  agency. 

S.  707  is  landmark  legislation.  It  should 
help  increase  the  understanding  in 
Washington  of  the  actual  needs  and 
interests  of  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  should  help  make  Federal  agency 
decisions  more  informed. 

If,  however,  it  is  the  view  of  Congress 
after  three  years  that  the  Agency  Is  not 
effective,  the  Agency  will  be  abolished, 
Tlie  bill  specifically  provides  for  an  initial 
authorization  of  only  3  years.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  Congress  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  study  the  Agency's  record. 
If  the  ACA  continues  in  existence  after 
that  time,  it  will  only  be  because  Con- 
gress affirmatively  votes  to  keep  the 
Agency  alive, 

A  minority  of  the  Senate,  however, 
should  not  be  able  to  kUl  the  agency  be- 
fore it  has  had  a  chance  to  live, 

I  hope  tlrnt  cloture  succeeds  on  the 
vote  within  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  mentioned 
that  this  is  tl'.?  fifth  time  that  this  bill 
has  been  before  the  Senate.  Actually,  It 
is  not  the  same  bill  at  all.  The  1970  bill 
has  been  denounced  by  some  of  the  very 
supporters  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
The  1971  bill  was  denounced  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Nader  as  a  fraud  on  consumers. 
So  this  is  not  the  same  bill  at  all. 

The  motion  is  to  cut  off  debate.  What 
debate?  We  have  had  10  minutes  of 
debate  today.  The  leadership  brings  up 
any  matter  it  wishes.  There  is  no  logjam 
of  legislation.  We  have  Fridays  off  In  the 
Senate  Not  one  bit  of  legislation  is  being 
Impeded  by  the  pendency  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  should  not 
be  called  to  a  halt.  It  should  be  allowed 
to  continue.  If  the  debate  is  not  ended 
today  and  we  have  another  cloture  vote, 
it  has  been  the  custom  In  the  Senate,  on 
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most  occasions,  that  after  three  cloture 
voles,  if  debate  is  not  cut  off.  the  bill  will 
be  brought  down. 

So  if  the  42  Senators  who  voted  last 
time  against  cloture  will  hold  fast  for 
two  more  cloture  votes,  we  can  defeat 
this  measure,  which  Is  not  needed,  which 
is  based  on  the  false  premise  that  all 
consimiers  think  alike,  when  they  do 
not. 

As  Prof.  John  F.  Banzat,  professor  of 
law  at  George  Washington  University 
and  professor  of  legal  activism,  I  beUeve 
has  stated,  if  you  set  up  one  Government 
agency  to  poUce  the  work  or  oversee  the 
work  of  one  agency  or  force  one  agency's 
views  on  another  agency,  then  after  you 
set  that  up,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
you  have  to  set  up  another  agiency  to 
poUce  the  work  of  the  watchdog. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  Mr.  Smith  Hempstone  and  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Birmingham 
News  in  apposition  to  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Watching  Watchdogs 
(By  Smith  Hempstone) 

The  White  House  can  hardly  make  a  move 
these  days  without  getting  "Impeachment 
politics"  thrown  at  It.  So  it  Is  not  unusual 
that  some  backers  of  legislation  to  create 
a  consumer  protection  agency  woiUd  be  run- 
ning around  town  clalmmg  that  President 
Nixon's  threat  to  veto  this  new  superagency 
is  Impeachment  politics — that  he  Is  bowing 
to  conservatives  who  oppose  the  hlH  In  order 
to  win  their  support  m  his  light  against  Im- 
peachment, 

But  that  Is  just  a  smokescreen  to  hide  the 
real  arguments  against  what  could  turn  Into 
a  giant  boondoggle  In  the  name  of  consum- 
erism. 

Opponents  of  the  bin  are  hard  at  work  In 
the  Senate  trying  to  head  off  creation  of 
CPA.  They  contend,  and  with  considerable 
Justification,  that  it  would  be  just  another 
expensive  government  agency,  staffed  by  doz- 
ens or  perhaps  hundreds  of  high-paid  law- 
yers and  countless  other  researchers,  typists 
and  paper-shufflers,  whose  principal  function 
would  be  to  harass  other  government  agen- 
cies and  private  businesses — all  with  dubious 
benefit  to  consumers. 

It  Is  a  strange  concept  that  holds  that  gov- 
ernment agencies  created  to  look  after  ihe 
public  Interest  must  m  turn  be  watched  over 
by  still  more  government  agencies.  But  that's 
the  way  It  is  In  Washington:  Bureaucracy 
feeds  on  bureaucracy;  that's  how  the  town 
got  so  full  of  overlapping  operations.  What 
the  Congress  ought  to  be  doing  is  eliminat- 
ing a  few  agencies  Instead  of  creating  more. 

CPA  would  be  able  to  stick  Its  finger  into 
Just  about  every  other  governmental  opera- 
tion around — any  that  "may  substantially  af- 
fect the  Interest  of  consumers."  Since  almost 
everything  Is  related  In  some  way  to  con- 
sumers, that  Is  a  pretty  broad  mandate. 

There  are  a  couple  of  Interesting  excep- 
tions, however.  One  would  prohibit  CPA 
from  horning  m  on  most  labor  negotiations; 
the  other  would  prohibit  It  from  Interfering 
In  broadcasting  license  applications  before 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission.  A 
suspicious  person  might  easUy  get  the  idea 
that  backers  of  the  legislation  might  have 
been  playing  a  little  politics  of  their  own 
by  writing  in  thos?  cxem.ptlonf — like  rozylne 
up  to  big  labor  and  the  media  to  get  support 
for  the  bUl. 

The  legislative  director  of  the  APL-CIO, 
Andrew  Blemiller,  made  it  plain  that  his 
organization,  which  favors  creation  of  the 
agency,  would  oppose  It  without  exemptions 


for  latx>r.  "We  don't  regard  labor  relations  as 
having  a  consumer  Interest.  We  don't  want 
another  government  agency  intervening  In 
labor-man-tgement  relations,  sticking  their 
nose  in  our  alfalrs,"  he  said.  He's  got  to  t>e 
Jokmg.  Since  when  have  consumer  Interests 
been  uuaCTected  by  wage  negotiations? 

With  few  exceptions.  CPA  would  be  able 
tj  swing  high,  wide  and  handsome.  It  would 
have  the  right  to  sit  In  on  decision-making 
and  then  appeal  agency  decisions  it  didn't 
like  to  the  courts.  It  would  have  authority 
to  Investigate  consumer  fraud  and  other  con- 
duct It  felt  detrimental  to  consumers.  It 
cotud  require  private  busmesses  to  furntsh 
Information  about  their  operations. 

The  way  one  supporter  described  its  rela- 
tlonslilp  with  other  agencies:  "With  an  inde- 
pendent CPA  looking  over  his  shoulder,  the 
product-safety  agency  won't  be  so  quick  to 
tell  a  manufacturer  his  lead-based  Christ- 
mas tinsel  won't  be  banned  untu  after  he  has 
unloaded  this  year's  supply  on  the  market. 
The  transportation-safety  people  will  think 
twice  before  taking  an  auto  maker's  word 
that  a  defect  in  his  vehicles  isn't  anything  to 
be  concerned  with." 

That  sounds  like  putting  the  watchdog  out 
to  guard  the  watchdog.  The  product-rafety 
agencies  presumably  were  established  to  look 
after  consumer  interests.  Before  long,  no 
doubt,  there  would  have  to  be  a  third  watch- 
dog that  Is  guarding  the  first  watchdog. 

The  President  is  threatening  to  veto  the 
legislation  unless  some  changes  are  made  to 
tie  a  few  strings  on  the  proposed  agency. 
Rather  than  tinkering  w*lth  It.  Congress  prob- 
ably would  be  better  off  Just  to  forget  alKmt 
It  entirely 

What  the  consumers  need  more  than  any- 
thing are  congressmen  and  adjnmistratlou 
otnclals  who  will  do  the  Job  they're  supposed 
to  do.  which  Is  to  watch  after  the  publlc't 
(the  consumers')  Interests.  If  congressmen 
aren't  up  to  the  Job,  maytie  what  the  con- 
sumers ought  to  do  Is  vote  In  some  new 
watchdogs. 

(From  the  Birmingham  News) 

StTPPORT   rOR   AIXEN 

Alabama's  Junior  senator.  Democrat  Jim 
Allen,  has  established  himself  as  an  astute 
parliamentary  tactician  and  a  formidable  foe 
on  the  floor  of  the  VS.  Senate  of  legislation 
he  opposes.  Allen's  knowledge  of  the  Senate 
rule  book  already  has  paid  off  In  some  Im- 
portant victories. 

But  Allen  Is  up  to  his  eyebrows  In  a  fight 
over  the  proposed  Consumer  Protection  Act 
which  may,  before  It  is  through,  test  bis  met- 
tle as  never  before. 

This  Is  one  fight  in  which  Allen  deserve) 
support  from  the  home  folks.  The  intent  of 
the  legislation  which  Allen  opposes  Is  to 
establish  an  agency  with  broad  lobbying  pow- 
ers which  could  Intervene  In  any  activities 
by  federal  agencies  or  the  courts  on  behalf 
of  what  he  considers  to  l>e  the  interests  of 
the  consumer. 

The  proposed  agency  Is  generally  referred 
to  as  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency.  But 
Allen  recently  offered  an  amendment,  which 
was  passed,  changing  the  name  to  The 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy.  The  change 
In  name  may  take  some  getting  used  to,  since 
the  proposed  agency  has  been  called  by  Its 
former  name  for  some  time. 

The  new  name  Is,  however,  more  appro- 
priate. The  agency  would  be  an  advocate.  It 
would  have  powers  to  challenge  any  action 
taken  by  a  government  agency  and  could  be 
a  party  to  any  adjudication  by  quasi-Judicial 
agencies  sucli  as  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

Let's  say  that  a  case  is  before  the  FTC. 
There  are  now  two  parties:  The  company  or 
buslne-isman  charged  with  a  violation  and 
the  FTC  prosecutor,  who  acts  as  an  advocate 
before  the  FTC  administrative  Jud^e. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the  Agency 


for  Consumer  .Advocacy  would  be  anow*ed  to 
Intervene  as  a  third  party.  Stnoe;  the  chances 
are  more  than  remote  that  the  ACA  would 
side  with  the  businessman,  the  result  ui 
every  case  would  be  dual  prosecution.  The  al- 
leged offender  would  be  beset  by  prosecutors 
from  both  the  FTC  and  the  ACA. 

To  opponents  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
such  dual  prtjsecutlon  would  be  a  pointless 
and  wasteful  duplication. 

Pi'oponents  of  the  legislation  argue  that 
existing  agencies  have  become  "captive  "  of 
the  Interests  tbey  regulate.  If  that  charge 
can  be  proved,  the  thing  to  do  Is  to  fire  the 
bureaucrats  who  have  become  soft  on  the 
job  and  hire  some  more.  Creating  a  new  layer 
of  bureaucracy  is  not  the  answer. 

Prom  almost  every  aspect  the  proposed 
legislation  Is  bad.  The  definition  ol  "con- 
sumer" In  the  leglalation  is  so  broad  aa  to 
Include  every  Uvlng  man.  woman  and  ciuld 
In  the  country.  As  Sen.  Robert  Taft  Jr..  R- 
Ohlo.  said  In  opposition  to  the  bill,  "Who 
can  speak  for  every  man?" 

The  powers  of  the  proposed  agency  would 
be  GO  broad  that  It  could  mt«rvene  at  any 
stage  In  negotiations  between  this  nation 
and  nations  abroad. 

In  the  minority  views  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  opposing 
senators  raised  these  points  regarding  nego- 
tiations with  foreign  countries:  "Has  anyone 
seriously  considered  the  Implications  of  these 
powers?  in  our  example.  Secretary  (Henry) 
Kissinger  must  keep  the  (ACA)  continually 
Informed  of  all  expected  and  actual  activity 
at  each  stage  of  negotiations,  must  listen  to 
the  (.ACA)  before  making  a  decision  at  ee«h 
stage,  and  must  give  the  (ACA)  an  oppor- 
tunity equal  to  any  other  part'y — equal  op- 
portunity to  the  person  negotiating  lor  a 
foreign  nation,  be  he  king  or  minister. 

"Can  anyone  Imagine  the  secretary  of  state 
telling  some  sheik.  'Excuse  me,  before  I  de- 
cide on  your  new  proposition.  I  must  contact 
the  administrator  of  the  (.Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Advocacy)  or  one  of  his  agent*'," 

Whatever  good  Intentions  may  have  moti- 
vated the  advocates  ol  tlUs  legislation  have 
become  far  offset  by  the  excesses  the  bul 
contains.  The  bin  should  be  kUled.  and  It  Is 
to  be  hoped  tliat  Sen.  Allen  and  his  col- 
leagues can  engineer  It 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Yorlc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  JA'Vrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  whole 
problem  with  this  bill  is  that  even  if  it 
shall  be  a  matter  to  kill  it.  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  the  majority  wants  it.  that 
if  It  succeeded  before,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated it  will  succeed  again,  it  makes  me 
wonder  whetlier  Senator  .Allen  will  call 
it  off  and  go  ahead  with  the  merits  of  the 
bill  if  less  than  42  Senators  vote  for  that 
position.  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  simple  fact  is  that 
an  effort  has  been  made  by  the  opponents 
of  the  bill  to  make  U.S.  business  afraid  of 
this  bill. 

There  is  absolutely  no  ground  for  that 
fear,  it  is  highly  invidious  to  U.S.  busi- 
ness to  take  a  position  so  opposed  to  the 
interest  of  consumers  in  tills  country. 

This  is  a  consumers'  economy  in 
America.  Wliat  we  are  doing  is  con- 
solidating in  one  agency  of  Government 
the  consumers'  advocacy  function  which, 
in  principle,  exists  in  every  Federal  Gov- 
ernment department  and  agency  but.  In 
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fact,  does  not  operate  that  way.  That  is 
what  it  is  all  about. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  locked  In.  be- 
tween Senator  Ribicoft  and  myself,  two 
verj'  experienced  business  lawyers  long 
before  we  became  legislators,  and  Sena- 
tor PiRCY.  a  business  executive  himself, 
so  many  protections — we  have  almost  ex- 
ceeded what  we  ought  to  do  In  terms  of 
protection — that  business  shall  not  be 
harassed  or  abused  or  made  difficult. 

On  the  cont^ar^'.  to  have  a  functional 
agency  which  will  be  able  to  give  busi- 
ness a  clean  bill  of  health  in  respect  to 
consumer  relations  will  be  of  enormous 
benefit  to  business. 

Mr.  President,  this  agency  which  we 
would  create  has  no  policing  power,  it 
cannot  get  secrets  other  agencies  have, 
even  if  those  secrets  were  given  to  an- 
other agency  by  agreement  with  an  in- 
dividual or  a  Arm. 

In  short,  all  of  the  fears,  the  fear  tac- 
tics which  have  been  used  here  about  use 
of  this  agency  to  harass  American  busi- 
ness, are  completely  groundless,  as  an  in- 
spection of  the  details  show,  and  there 
te  no  big  bureaucracy  involved.  Our  best 
estimates  are  that  the  organization  will 
not  exceed  250  to  300  employees. 

The  consumers'  movement  Is  a  tre- 
mendous movement  In  this  country,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  believe  that  our  con- 
stituents, every  one  of  us,  want  this  kind 
of  legislation  for  their  protection.  I  do 
not  believe  they  want  us  to  be  scared  off 
by  unfounded  fears  of  American  buslne-ss 
inculcated  in  the  business  community 
simply  because  there  are  various  people, 
and  I  do  not  challenge  their  motives  or 
sincerity,  who  are  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  S.  707.  the  bill  creating  the 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy. 

On  April  3,  1974,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  H.R.  13161  by  a  vote 
of  293  to  94.  We  are  now  debating  an  al- 
most Identical  bill. 
What  is  it? 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  estab- 
lish an  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy 
as  an  independent,  nonrcgulatory  agency. 
The  Agency  is  to  be  headed  by  an  Ad- 
ministrator appointed  for  a  term  of  4 
years  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  coasent  of  the  Senate.  All  functions 
and  powers  of  the  Agency  are  vested  in 
the  Admlniiitrator.  The  Administrator 
appoints  a  General  Counsel  and  may 
appoint  five  Assistant  Administrators. 

The  principal  function  of  the  Adminis- 
trator is  to  represent  the  Interests  of 
consumers  before  Federal  agencies  and 
Federal  courts.  "Interest  of  consumers" 
is  deflned  to  Include  any  health,  safety, 
or  economic  matter  which  might  be  im- 
portant to  individuals  in  their  role  of 
consumer. 
Section  8'2)  of  the  bill  states: 
The  function*  of  the  AHmlnlstrator  shall 
be  to  /I)  repre.wnt  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers before  federal  agencies  and  federal 
courte.  In  accordance  with  this  Act; 

What  Federal  agencies?  Neither  the 
bill  nor  the  report  lists  the  agencies 


whose  functions  and  responsibilities  are 
to  be  subject  to  ACA  interference.  One 
has  to  look  to  the  entire  bill,  to  discover 
what  agencies  are  excepted  in  whole  or 
In  part. 

The  first  exception  Is  found  In  section 
6(a)  (11) .  If  I  imderstand  this  provision, 
it  would  exempt  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  and  the  Mediation  Service. 

The  next  exception  appears  on  page 
85  of  the  bill.  Section  17(d)  excepts  the 
CIA,  FBI,  and  national  security  and  in- 
telligence functions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Subsection  (e)  on  the  same 
page  gives  a  partial  exemption  to  FCC 
with  respect  to  renewal  of  radio  and 
television  broadcasting  license.  I  call  this 
"partial"  because  presumably  ACA  could 
intervene  In  original  granting  of  licens- 
ing or  In  other  FCC  actions  such  as  the 
present  dispute  between  CATV  and  com- 
mercial stations.  Thus  ACA  can  be  ex- 
pected to  intervene  in  the  actions  of  the 
hundreds  of  Federal  agencies  with  the 
exception  of  labor,  national  security,  and 
radio-TV  renewals. 

Why  call  ACA  an  agency?  Section 
5'b)(l)  states: 

The  Agency  ehaU  be  directed  and  admin- 
istered by  an  Administrator. 

Section  5'c)(l)  states: 
The  functions  and  powers  of  the  Agency 
shall  be  vested  In  the  Administrator. 

Section  5'c)(3)  states: 

The  Administrator  shall  exercise  all  ex- 
ecutive and  administrative  functions  of  the 
-Agency. 

Section  S'e)  states: 

There  shall  be  In  the  Agency  a  General 
Counsel  who  shall  be  apjxiinted  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Section  5(f)  states: 

The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
within  the  Agency  not  to  exceed  five  Assist- 
ant .Administrators. 

This  Is  not  an  agency.  This  is  a  one- 
man  dictatorship.  Senator  Ervin  and 
three  other  Senators  in  their  minority 
report  refer  to  the  Administrator  as 
follows: 

S.  707  would  coronate  a  Caesar  within  the 
Federal  Bureaucracy.  With  deference  to 
Shakespeare,  we  say  to  other  supporters  of 
consumer  rights  that  our  support  is  no  less 
than  theirs;  that  we  rise  against  this  Caesar, 
nor  because  wc  desire  consumer  protection 
less,  but  because  we  desire  good  government 
more. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  entire  agree- 
ment with  this  statement. 

The  original  name  of  the  proposed 
agency  is  a  cruel  hoax  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Every  American  is  a  con- 
sumer, and  every  American  wants  pro- 
tection for  the  consumer.  The  bill  with 
Iti  apple  pic  and  motherhood  name  will 
do  nothing  to  solve  the  day-to-day  prob- 
lems of  the  consumer.  We  will  complain 
about  overcharges  for  unneeded  automo- 
tive repairs:  the  prepaid  merchandi.se 
that  never  arrives;  the  dishonest  used 
car  salesman :  and  the  unhonored  guar- 
antee. But  this  bin  will  have  no  im- 
pact whatsoever  on  these  problems.  The 
customer  could  WTite  to  the  proposed 
agency,  which  has  Information  gather- 
ing powers,  but  his  letter  would  only  go 
Into  the  files.  It  would  be  much  more 


effective  if  he  directed  his  letter  to  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  that  exists  in 
almost  every  city. 

Instead,  the  Agency  for  Consumer  Ad- 
vocacy is  given  the  authority  to  Inter- 
vene In  cases  now  handled  by  some  50 
administrative  agencies.  It  not  only  be- 
comes a  party  In  these  cases  but  its  law- 
yers can  carry  the  cases  all  the  way  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  will  be  involved  in 
very  complex  and  lengthy  Federal  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  and  court  ap- 
peals involving  such  things  as  antitrust 
cases,  rate  settings,  drug  approvals  and 
a  plethora  of  other  complicated  matters 
and  its  effect  will  be  to  further  delay  the 
months  or  years  that  they  now  some- 
times take.  Thus,  the  consumer  is  hurt 
rather  than  helped  by  the  proposed  new 
agency. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  read  the  major- 
ity report  on  this  bill.  I  was  especially 
Interested  In  the  I'i  pages  following 
the  subtitle,  "The  Need  for  the  Legis- 
lation." Not  one  single  example  Is  cited. 
The  sponsors  of  this  bill  merely  tell  us 
that  congressional  committees,  the  GAO, 
other  Federal  agencies,  special  commis- 
sions, consumer  organizations,  respon- 
sible business  organizations  and  news- 
papers "are  continually  documenting  the 
failure  of  Federal  programs  to  ade- 
quately consider  the  Interests  of  con- 
simiers." 

This  statement  Immediately  raised  In 
my  mind  the  questions.  What  one? 
What  congressional  committee?  What 
Federal  agency?  What  special  commis- 
sion? What  responsible  business  orga- 
nization? Newspapers?  I  could  probably 
name  a  couple  of  them.  Consumer  orga- 
nizations? Ralph  Nader  comes  to  mind. 
Then  I  am  lost.  I  am  unable  to  imagine 
any  responsible  business  organization 
desiring  this  bill  to  become  law.  The 
idea  of  any  Federal  agency  requesting 
supervision  by  another  Federal  agency — 
to  use  an  expression  of  a  younger  gener- 
ation than  mine — "blows  my  mind." 

Mr  President,  we  do  not  need  this  law. 

During  this  decade.  Congress  has  re- 
acted to  consumer  protection  demands 
by  enacting  many  new  laws  creating 
new  Federal  agencies.  To  mention  a  few 
of  the  lietter  known  agencies  over  which 
the  new  agency  would  become  a  super 
agency,  I  mention : 

National  Commission  for  Product 
Safety: 

Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act ; 

Product  Safety  Administration ; 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration: 

Interstate  Land  Sales  Act; 

Truth  in  Lending  Act: 

The  Ban  and  Warning  on  Cigarette 
Advertising ; 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency ; 

The  Radiation  Control  Act ; 

The  Clean  Air  Bill: 

Interstate  Protection  System  for 
Wholesome  meat;  and 

The  Federal  Energy  Office. 

Earlier  created,  iut  now  more  active 
and  effective  we  have: 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration ; 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission : 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission; 
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Tbe  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion; 

Various  branches  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  and 

Legal  Services  Act. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  as  a  consimier, 
I  sometimes  feel  already  overprotected. 

If  any  of  these  Federal  agencies  which 
I  have  named  are  not  doing  the  job  they 
were  created  to  do,  they  should  be 
abolished  rather  than  hampered  by  this 
one  unknown  Individual  who  will  be  the 
sole  administrator  of  the  proposed  super 
agency  and  will  be  answerable  to  no  one 
as  to  his  activities.  Further,  we  have 
oversight  congressional  committees  with 
full  power  to  call  these  agencies  to  task 
if  they  are  not  doing  their  job. 

Mr,  President,  this  bill  falls  to  do  what 
most  needs  to  be  done.  Conspicuously 
at)sent  from  the  list  of  agencies  over 
which  the  ACA  will  have  overriding  juris- 
diction is  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  other  agencies  dealing  with 
labor  and  unions.  Yet,  I  can  think  of 
nothing  which  hurts  the  consumer  more 
than  the  increased  costs,  if  not  imavail- 
ability  of  products,  than  a  secondary  boy- 
cott, a  jurisdictional  strike,  or  a  recogni- 
tion strike.  Arizona  growers  of  lettuce 
and  grapes,  for  example,  have  had  re- 
curring national  boycotts  of  retail  stores 
selling  such  products  not  produced  by 
Chavez'  union.  In  Texas,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  year-long  boycott  of  Farah 
trousers.  How  much  has  the  consumer's 
wallet  been  hurt  by  the  fact  that  the 
company  finally  gave  in? 

Mr.  President,  ACA  would  have  Juris- 
diction over  many  of  the  divisions  and 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I  am  curious  as  to  whether  It  could  in- 
tervene in  cases  and  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  For  example,  I  be- 
lieve the  Department  of  Labor's  Employ- 
ment Standards  Administration  deter- 
mines the  minimum  wage  to  be  paid  for 
construction  as  required  by  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act. 

For  years,  I  have  attempted  to  get 
something  done  about  the  David-Bacon 
and  Walsh-Healy  Acts.  Excessive  wage 
rates  In  the  construction  industn-  are 
largely  the  result  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  using  the  imlon  scale  In  fixing  the 
rate  for  construction  of  federally 
financed  projects.  Walsh-Healy  rates  for 
Federal  purchases  are  again  set  by  the 
imlon  scale  and  contribute  highly  to 
Inflation. 

This  is  a  highly  legitimate  consumer 
interest,  but  does  any  Senator  really  be- 
lieve the  ACA  would  be  interested  in 
intervening  in  these  matters? 

Senator  Hansen  has  recently  tmcov- 
ered  a  practice  which  must  have  alarmed 
many  in  this  Chamber.  The  Fanner's 
Loan  Administration  refers  all  loan  re- 
quests to  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
Department  of  Labor,  in  turn,  sends  such 
loan  applications  to  the  AFL-CIO  for 
clearance  I  am  confident  that  my  good 
friend.  Senator  Hansen,  does  not  expect 
that  the  ACA,  if  It  presently  existed, 
would  intervene  In  this  reprehensible 
practice. 

Mr.  President,  the  labor  exception  or 
prohibition  reads: 

The  Administrator  shall  not  Intervene  or 
participate  In  any  agency  or  Judicial  pro- 


ceeding or  activity  directly  concerning  a 
lalior  dispute  Involrlng  wages  or  working 
conditions  aSecclng  health  and  safety. 

Thus,  the  bill  would  also  exempt  OSHA 
as  well  as  NLRB.  Proceedings  of  these 
two  agencies  have  been  under  congres- 
sional attack  from  the  day  of  their  en- 
actment. No  one  can  deny  that  their  ac- 
tivities result  in  a  substantial  impact 
upon  consumer  prices. 

Mr.  President,  section  6(al(ll)  ex- 
empting labor  matters  from  ACA  inter- 
vention is  so  written  that  one  cannot 
determine  what  activities  the  ACA  might 
have  a  right  of  intervention. 

The  NLRB  imder  section  8<bi(6i  Is 
given  the  task  of  preventing  feather- 
bedding.  It  has  been  a  most  ineffective 
provision,  yet  consumers  have  a  high 
degree  of  interest  in  seeing  it  enforced. 
As  I  imderstand  the  bill,  ACA  could  not 
intervene. 

This  Congress  passed  many  amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
in  addition  to  raising  minimums.  Addi- 
tional coverage  of  domestics.  State, 
county  and  mutiiclpal  employees,  changes 
and  elimination  of  many  exemptions  of 
overtime  provisions  previously  enjoyed 
by  many  industries  all  call  for  extensive 
study  and  preparation  of  directives. 
Surely  the  consumer  has  a  great  interest 
in  what  the  Wage  and  Hour  Adminis- 
trator does,  but  does  ACA  have  any 
power  here? 

Tbe  Senate  passed  a  comprehensive 
private  pension  bill.  The  cost  of  in- 
creased pension  benefits,  early  retire- 
ment, et  cetera,  have  an  impact  on  con- 
sumer interests.  May  ACA  Intervene? 

Pending  bills  federalizing  State  work- 
men's compensation  laws  and  imem- 
ployment  compensation  have  a  large  im- 
pact on  the  consumer.  Can  we  expect  the 
ACA  Administrator  to  appear  before 
congressional  committees  and  state  his 
position? 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  section 
6ia)(ll),  the  ACA  Administrator  has 
the  right  of  advocacy  and  court  appeal 
for  such  actions  sis  reduction  in  feder- 
ally regulated  utility  rates  even  though 
such  might  later  lesult  in  a  wage  dispute. 
The  same  would  be  true  of  reduction  in 
postal  rates,  and  prevention  of  construc- 
tion which  may  have  an  adverse  Impact 
upon  the  environment,  or  traffic  or  re- 
sale value  of  homes. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  vital  issues  which  require  answers 
from  the  proponents  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  polarize 
American  citizens.  Proponents  of  ACA 
tend  to  speak  of  "consumers"  as  if  they 
were  invented  In  the  late  19605.  They 
see  them  as  a  group  whose  Interests  have 
been  slighted  and  whose  concerns  have 
been  Ignored.  But  who  are  American 
consumers  if  they  are  not  the  same 
American  public  that  government  has 
been  serving  for  nearly  200  years? 

I  am  a  consumer  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  vote  against  myself,  but  I  do  Intend 
to  vote  against  this  bill.  I  do  so  because 
I  believe  that  the  substance  of  this  legis- 
lation will  not  ultimately  protect  con- 
sumers— it  will  injure  them. 

Proponents  of  ACA  allege  that  such 
an  independent  entity  is  essential  to 
monitor  all  other  Federal  agencies.  This 


situation  Is  alleged  to  exist  because  all 
our  regulator}-  agencies  have  been  "cap- 
tured" by  the  very  interest  they  are  sup- 
posed to  regulate.  I  am  bewildered  by  the 
suggestion  that  all  our  existing  Federal 
agencies  are  in  some  way  corrupt  and 
the  best  way  to  resolve  this  is  through  the 
creation  of  a  now  uncorruptable  agency. 
I  again  say  that  if  any  agency  has  been 
captured  by  interests  It  is  supposed  to 
regulate,  it  is  the  NLRB,  but  that  has 
been  exempted. 

The  interest  of  consumers  is  identical 
to  the  public  interest,  for  the  general 
pubUc  and  the  consumers  are  all  one  and 
the  same.  Tlie  regulatory  agencies  we 
have  set  up  over  the  past  70  years  wer« 
designed  to  protect  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  unneces- 
sarily hurt  business  and  ultimately  the 
consumer. 

The  ACA  bill,  if  made  law,  would  have 
the  following  effects  upon  business  and 
ultimately  the  consumer.  It  would  exac- 
erbate feelings  of  mistrust  and  dishar- 
mony between  the  business  community 
and  the  consumer  interests.  It  would  fos- 
ter a  "them-against-us"  mentality  in 
which  cooperative  problem-solving  of 
consumer  complaints  would  liave  no 
place.  It  would  Increase  the  costs  of  doing 
business  in  terms  of  time,  effort,  and 
money  to  meet  filing  and  reporting  re- 
quirements. Such  costs  would  be  reflect- 
ed in  higher  prices  paid  by  consumers. 
No  existing  Federal  agency  could  any 
longer  guarantee  the  confidentiality  of 
bu.siness  records,  documents,  and  other 
information  submitted  voluntarily  to  the 
agency.  Resort  will  necessarily  be  taken 
to  the  subpena  power  with  litigation  in- 
stituted by  business  to  defend  the  confi- 
dentiality of  trade  secrets. 

It  would  create  uncertainties  among 
members  of  the  business  community  con- 
ceraing  the  finality  of  all  existing  rules 
and  regulations  of  Federal  agencies. 
Since  ACA  could  challenge  any  rule  or 
regulation,  even  if  the  ACA  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  administrative  process,  no 
rule  would  be  final  until  ACA  decided  it 
was  in  the  consumer's  interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  especially  Inter- 
ested in  that  section  of  the  minority  re- 
port which  concludes  that  ACA  could 
meddle  in  foreign  affairs.  Tlie  minority 
state: 

The  state  Department  iDelng  a  target 
agency  for  the  ACA  under  this  bUl,  let  us 
cDn.slder  what  the  ACA  could,  as  a  matter 
of  uncballengeable  right,  do  In  regard  to 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's  negotiations 
which  may  relate  to  trade  of  fuel  products 
In  this  country  from  tbe  Middle  East — 
Has  any  one  seriously  considered  the  Impli- 
cations of  these  powers?  Secretary  Kissinger 
must  keep  the  .ACA  continually  Informed  or 
all  exported  and  actual  activity  at  each  stage 
of  the  negotiations,  must  listen  to  the  ACA 
before  making  a  decision  at  each  stage,  and 
give  the  ACA  an  opportunity  equal  to  any 
other  party — equal  opportunity  to  the  per- 
son negotlatmg  for  a  foreign  nation,  be  he 
King  or  Minister.  Can  anrone  imagine  the 
Secretary  of  State  telling  some  Sheik.  Ex- 
cuse me,  before  I  decide  on  your  new  propo- 
sition. I  must  contact  the  Administrator  of 
the  ACA? 

I  call  upon  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
to  answer  these  allegations.  If  they  are 
accurate,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  ques- 
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tlon  them.  I  just  cannot  understand  how 
any  Senator  can  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  my  disagreement  with 
the  principles  ol  this  bill  is  so  complete 
that  I  sincerely  believe  the  bill  should 
be  tabled  and  forgotten 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  some  may 
consider  me  old  fashioned.  But  in  thi.s 
whole  area  of  consumer  protection,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  already  gone  too  far.  I 
still  believe  that  the  consumer  has  the 
right  to  purchase  a  cheaper  piece  of 
merchandise,  or  one  that  will  not  last  as 
long;  that  he  has  a  right  to  make  a  mis- 
take. I  do  not  object  to  Federal  require- 
ments that  he  know  the  facts,  but  I  still 
retain  my  belief  that  a  competitive  mar- 
ketplace is  the  best  enforcer  of  consumer 
protection. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  with  a  few 
remarks  in  support  of  the  ToVvcr-Fannin 
amendment.  If  S7.  On  \Vedne.;day  of  Us: 
week,  the  Senate  debated  ^t  length  upon 
the  question  of  whether  to  accept  the 
Commerce  Cnmmittee  Irnguage  or  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  lan- 
guage with  respect  to  the  exemption  of 
labor  from  coveiage  by  ACA.  The  vote  on 
this  amendment  accepted  the  Commerce 
Committee  language  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 618"  11 1  of  the  bill. 

In  my  view,  there  was  little  difference 
between  the  effect  of  the  language  be- 
tween the  two  provisions.  Under  either, 
labor  for  the  most  part  was  exempt  from 
coverage  by  ACA.  Yet  the  speeches  in 
most  part  were  confined  to  the  argument 
as  to  whether  labor  should  or  should  not 
be  exempt. 

There  can  be  no  confusion  with  re- 
spect to  the  Tower-Pannln  amendment. 
The  amendment  strikes  out  the  proviso 
to  section  6i2hiii  and  labor  would  un- 
questionably be  covered  by  the  bill.  Pas- 
sage of  this  amendment  would  place  la- 
bor agencies  on  the  same  basis  as  all 
other  agencies. 

At  this  time.  I  do  not  propose  to  go 
into  the  many  reasons  why  labor  agen- 
cies .should  not  be  exempted.  Turn  on 
your  radio  and  listen  to  the  news — read 
your  newspaper.  Strikes  are  sweeping 
the  country.  Government  employees  shut 
down  Baltimore.  Ohio  cities  were  para- 
lyzed. Hospitals  were  closed  in  Cali- 
fornia. Can  anyone  seriously  argue  that 
consumers  are  not  affected  by  labor  dis- 
putes? Can  the  U.S  Senate  pass  a  con- 
sumer bill  and  leave  completely  out  of  it 
the  interest  which  has  the  greatest  ef- 
fect upon  the  consumer? 

If  we  are  to  have  an  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Advocacy  which  is  not  a  complete 
fraud  upon  the  American  people,  we 
must  include  the  labor  agencies. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  real 
question  before  us  today  is:  How  much 
longer  must  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  endure  an  obvious  attempt  to  kill 
this  Important  measure  by  talking  It  to 
death?  If  discussion  of  the  bill  is  really 
desired,  then  let  us  vote  cloture  and  pro- 
ceed on  to  specific  amendments  dealing 
with  specific  problems  that  concern  the 
members  of  this  body. 

What  is  being  done,  instead,  is  nothing 
less  than  a  hoax  on  this  Chamber,  and 
on  the  American  people.  The  Intent  is  not 
to  discuss  the  bill  or  its  substance,  but 
to  talk  around  It.  The  intent  is  rot  to 


deal  with  it  on  its  merits,  but  to  prevent 
just  such  a  discussion.  The  intent  is  not 
to  improve  the  measure  by  amendment, 
but  to  talk  it  to  death  under  the  guise 
of  "extended  debate." 

That  strategy  by  opponents  of  the 
measure  succeeded  2  years  ago.  It  should 
not.  and  will  not.  Ik  permitted  to  succeed 
again.  We  have  had  enough  idle  chatter 
about  the  bill.  We  have  had  enough  of 
the  scare  language  about  what  this  bill 
might  do.  We  have  had  enough  of  the 
"red  herrings"  that  have  been  invented 
by  industry  lobbyists  to  scare  off  poten- 
tial supporters. 

It  is  now  a  time  to  address  the  bill 
."nd  what  it  really  would  do — namely,  to 
help  protect  the  health  and  safety — the 
lives — of  the  citizens  of  this  countrj'.  And. 
to  help  check  instances  of  shoddy  goods 
and  services,  unfair  practices,  misrepre- 
sentation, and  fraud  that  are  perpetrated 
too  often  on  too  many  American  con- 
sumers. 

PnorCCTINC  people  T-J  the  P007   HOISE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
serious  problem  facing  the  American  peo- 
ple today  is  inflation.  Thi^  Is  apparent 
from  the  mall  that  comes  into  my  office, 
from  the  conversations  that  I  have  with 
constituents,  and  from  the  many  stories 
carried  in  the  media. 

Recently  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Arizona  published  some  statistics  which 
are  very  revealing  In  regard  to  the  burden 
of  inflation. 

First  National  Bank  and  Arizona  State 
University  sponsored  a  study  ivhich 
showed  comparative  living  costs  for  1973 
in  Metropolitan  Phoenix  and  23  other 
large  American  cities.  This  study  indi- 
cated that  the  cost  of  Uving  for  an  aver- 
age family  of  four  in  Phoenix  was  S12.151 
in  1973 — ranking  the  city  as  one  of  the 
most  economical  places  to  live  in  the 
United  States.  Living  costs  were  higher  In 
19  of  the  cities  studied. 

The  most  interesting  statistics,  how- 
ever, concern  the  increases  in  living  costs 
between  1972  and  1973. 

For  the  average  family  in  Phoenix 
hoiising  costs  went  up  4.6  percent,  cloth- 
ing and  personal  care  costs  rose  9.2  per- 
cent, transportation  costs  went  up  12.7 
pei-cent  and  food  cost  1B.5  percent  more 
These  figures  seem  pretty  steep  until 
we  come  to  the  matter  of  "taxes."  The 
average  family  in  Phoenix  was  hit  by  a 
20.6-percent  increase  in  personal  income 
taxes  and  a  35-percent  jump  in  social 
security  and  disabUlty  taxes.  Thus,  the 
greatest  rate  of  inflation  was  in  the  taxes 
imposed  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
its  citizens. 

Mr.  President.  It  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent  that  Government — the 
Federal  Government — is  the  major  cul- 
prit in  the  inflationary  spiral.  It  is  some- 
what Ironic  that  the  graduated  Income 
tax  which  is  supposed  to  help  equalize 
the  weight  of  the  tax  burden  actually 
works  to  give  the  Government  a  vested 
interest  In  inflation.  As  wages  go  up.  the 
Federal  Government's  bite  becomes 
bigger. 

In  addition,  we  have  the  Congress 
passing  bill  after  bill  that  increase  the 
cost  of  doing  business  and  thus  the  costs 
to  American  consumers  for  the  goods 


they  must  have.  The  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  legislation  now  before  the 
Senate  Is  another  e\ample  of  a  law 
which  would  bring  higher  and  higher 
prices  for  goods. 

Last  week  President  Nixon  gave  an  ex- 
cellent speech  concerning  the  causes  of 
inflaMc;-.  an.-'  nhrt  --.  r-"  ■'^  '-'  -u-  '» 
Some  people  were  disappointed  that  the 
President  did  not  propose  some  dramatic 
blockbuster  program  to  beat  inflation 
overnight.  The  fact  Is  that  inflation  is 
the  lesult  of  forces— including  actions  by 
Congress — which  have  been  at  work  since 
well  before  President  Nixon  took  office. 

We  will  not  cure  inflation  in  a  day  or 
a  week  or  a  month.  We  can  cure  Infla- 
tion only  through  a  persistent  and  un- 
swerving dedication  and  through  co- 
operation of  the  people,  the  unions,  the 
business  community,  the  administration 
and  the  Congress. 

For  our  part  in  the  Congress,  we  must 
have  a  balanced  or  a  surplus  budget.  We 
must  reject  schemes  which  would  in- 
crease spending  for  existing  Federal 
programs  or  add  co-tly  new  programs. 

We  must  halt  the  flood  of  bills  that  add 
enormous  costs  for  business  and  indus- 
try—costs which  ultimately  are  borne  by 
the  consumer. 

We  must  reject  legislation  which  would 
tie  millstones  around  the  neck  of  Amer- 
ican business  and  industrj'  at  a  critical 
time  in  our  economic  history. 

Too  many  of  the  bills  presented  to  Con- 
gress as  legislation  to  "protect"  the  peo- 
ple are  deadly  boomerangs  which  wind  up 
slamming  the  consumer  in  the  pocket- 
book. 

We  must  begin  to  admit  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  not  all-wise  and  all-power- 
ful, that  there  are  limits  to  what  the 
Government  can  do  for  the  people.  Our 
national  production  and  our  resources 
are  not.  at  any  one  given  point,  infinite. 
There  are  limits.  And  more  important,  we 
must  remember  that  government  itself  is 
not  a  producer  of  wealth:  government 
cannot  give  anything  to  one  person  with- 
out taking  it  away  from  another. 

Recently  politicians  have  made  a  big 
thing  out  of  laws  to  "protect"  the  people. 
Each  time  the  Congress  passes  a  law  to 
protect  the  people,  the  Congress  assesses 
the  people  another  cost.  The  fact  that 
the  cost  usually  is  well  camouflaged  does 
not  diminish  the  fact  that  it  Is  another 
real  cost  and  thus  Inflationary  in  these 
times. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
more  protection  our  people  can  stand. 
It  appears  the  Congress  is  getting  peril- 
ously close  to  protecting  people  out  of 
their  homes,  their  food,  their  cars,  and 
perhaps  their  jobs. 

I  would  hope  that  we  will  heed  the  mes- 
sage from  President  Nixon  and  adopt  a 
program  of  fiscal  responsibility  which 
will  contribute  to  economic  stability. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  amendments 
which  are  now  pending  at  the  desk  shall 
be  considered  to  have  been  presented 
and  read  for  the  purposes  of  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  rule  XXll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wa- 
LiAM  L.  ScoiT).  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  from  New  York  spoke  about  the 
merits  of  this  bill.  In  my  judgment,  from 
having  studied  this  bill  in  its  present 
status.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  merit 
in  the  bill. 

For  that  reason.  I  think  it  is  essential 
for  those  of  us  who  think  that  this  bill 
would  play  havoc  with  our  system  of 
government  and  would  subject  aU  the 
businessmen  of  America  to  the  uncon- 
trolled, arbitrary  power  of  one  single  in- 
dividual whose  decisions  cannot  be  re- 
viewed by  any  power  on  Earth  to  have 
further  time  to  enlighten  some  of  our 
brethren  in  the  Senate  who  have  not  yet 
seen  the  light. 

For  that  reason.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  permit  those  of  us  who 
recognize  what  a  tyrannous  bill  this  is 
to  continue  to  point  out  the  vast,  uncon- 
trolled and  uncontrollable  powers  that 
the  bill  vests  in  a  single  individual  in  a 
government  where  it  has  been  recognized 
that  no  one  individual  can  be  safely 
trusted  with  unrivaled  governmental 
power. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  having  expired,  the  clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  Invoke  cloture. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Clotuhe  Motion 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance wltii  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  or 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senat«.  hereby 
move  to  hrlng  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
the  bin.  S.  707,  to  establish  a  CouncU  of 
Consumer  AdTlsers  In  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent Consumer  Protection  Agency,  and  to 
authorize  a  program  of  grants.  In  order  to 
protect  and  serve  the  mterests  of  consum- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes. 

1.  Abaham  RlblcolT. 

2.  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum. 

3.  PhUlp  A.  Bart. 

4.  Joseph  H.  Blden,  Jr. 
5  Mike  Mansfield. 

6.  Edmund  S.  Muskle. 

7.  Warren  G.  Magnuson. 

8.  Qale  W.  McOee. 

9.  John  o.  Pastore. 

10.  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

11 .  WUllam  D.  Hathaway. 

12.  Lee  Metcalf. 

13.  Walter  D.  Huddleston 

14.  Ployd  K.  Haskell. 

15.  Claiborne  Pell. 
18.  Clifford  P.  Case. 

17.  Edward  W.  Brooke. 

18.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

19.  Charles  H.  Percy. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  rule  XXn.  the  Chair  now  directs  the 
clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors answered  to  their  names: 


Abouresk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Bartlett 

Bash 

Bcall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Brock 
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Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  c. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Cook 


Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenlci 

Domlntck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Erwln 

Pannln 

PulbrlBht 

Goldvater 


Gravel 

Mansfield 

Rlblcoir 

Grlffln 

Mathlas 

Roth 

Gurney 

McClellan 

Schweiker 

Hansen 

McClure 

Scott.  Hugh 

Hart 

McOee 

Scott, 

Hartke 

McGovern 

William  L 

Haskell 

Mclntyre 

Sparkman 

HatQeld 

Metcalf 

Stafford 

Hatbavay 

Metzenbaum 

Stennls 

Helms 

Mondale 

Stevens 

Hol  lings 

Montoya 

Stevenson 

Hruska 

Moss 

Symington 

Huddleston 

Muskle 

Taft 

Hugbes 

Nelson 

Talmadge 

Humphrey 

Nunn 

Thurmond 

Inouye 

Packwood 

Tower 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Tunney 

Javlts 

Pearson 

welcker 

Johnston 

Pell 

Wiinama 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Young 

Long 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

present  and  voting  not  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  the  cloture  motion  is  re- 
jected. 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Scott).  Pursuant  to  rule  XXII. 
a  rollcall  has  been  had  and  a  quorum  is 
present. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  is.  Is 
it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  debate  on 
the  bill  iS.  707)  to  establish  a  council  of 
consumer  advisers  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent consumer  protection  agency, 
and  to  authorize  a  program  of  grants,  in 
order  to  protect  and  serve  the  interests 
of  consumers,  and  for  other  purposes, 
shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandator!'  xxn- 
der  the  rule,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU.     

Mr.  GREPFDJ.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker ), 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Foho) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — ^yeas  69, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 59 

Abourezk 

Hathaway 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Holiines 

Nelson 

Bentsen 

Huddleston 

Pack  wood 

Blden 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Pell 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Percy 

Case 

Javlts 

Proxmtre 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Church 

Magnuson 

Riblcoff 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Roth 

Cook 

Mathlas 

Schweiker 

Cranston 

McGee 

Scott.  Hugh 

Domenlci 

McGovern 

Sta  fiord 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Hart 

MetzentMum 

Tunney 

Harlke 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Haskell 

Montoya 

wmiams 

Hatfield 

Moss 

NATS— 39 

Aiken 

Dole 

McCleUan 

Allen 

Domlnlck 

McCltire 

Bartlett 

Eastland 

Nunn 

Beall 

Ervln 

Scott, 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

WUllam  L 

Bennett 

Ful  bright 

Sparkman 

Bible 

Gold  water 

Stennls 

Brock 

Grlffln 

Stevens 

Buckley 

Gurney 

Taft 

B>Td. 

Hansen 

Talmadge 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Tower 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Young 

Curtis 

Long 

NOT  VOTINO— 2 
Baker  Pong 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mc- 
Clure) .  On  this  vote  there  are  59  yeas 
and  39  nays.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators 


PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR  WATER  AND 
POWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1975 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  returns 
to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  15155.  the 
Public  Works  AppropriaOons  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  to 
recommit  with  instructions. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tile  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  until  the  Senate  is  In 
order. 
The  Senator  may  proceed 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
going  to  vote  in  a  few  minutes.  This  is 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. Boimeville,  TVA.  Appalachla. 
rivers  and  harbors,  all  the  US.  Army  En- 
gineers civil  works  projects,  and  other 
agencies.  Amendments  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  motion  is  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  committee,  with  a  S-percent 
reduction. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  new  system 
on  these  reductions,  if  any.  how  to  make 
them  after  the  committee  has  acted  on 
the  bill.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Maine 
If  he  would  permit  me  to  ask  him  just 
a  few  questions. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  appreciate  it. 
The  Senator  from  Maine  has  been  ap- 
pointed, as  we  know,  as  chairman  of  our 
new  committee  on  the  legislative  budget. 
I  call  the  Senators  attention  to  the  pres- 
ent situation  that  we  have  for  this  meth- 
od of  making  reductions  and  bringing 
matters  In  line.  I  noted  yesterday,  r  think 
It  was,  he  voted  against  a  motion  of  this 
kind. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  the  Senator  what 
his  idea  is  now.  I  know  the  membership 
would  be  interested  in  the  approach  the 
method,  and  the  plan  that  he  under- 
stands that  he  and  his  committee  will 
propose  to  follow  and  what  he  thinks 
about  this  particular  reduction  at  this 
particular  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
that,  may  I  say,  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  mav  we  have  order' 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  shaU  try  to  do  It  un- 
der the  time  restraints. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  additional  time 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  First  of  all.  the  Budget 
Committee  has  not  been  formed,  orga- 
nized, or  staffed,  nor  has  it  adopted  poli- 
cy applicable  to  this  year.  But  I  think 
It  might  be  useful,  and  this  was  the  ques- 
tion the  Senator  put  to  me  privately. 
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to  undertake  to  put  this  debate  in  the 
context  of  the  procedure  that  will  be 
given  its  first  trial  run  next  year. 

Next  year,  in  the  spring,  we  shall  be 
asked  and  the  Budget  Committee  has  the 
responsibility  of  recommending  to  the 
Senate  a  first  concurrent  resolution 
establishing  an  overall  ceiling,  and  then 
subtargets  applicable  to  all  programs  and 
functions,  and.  of  course,  to  all  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate.  That  will  be  debated. 
The  Senate  will  vote  on  it.  That  will  be 
the  target  for  all  committees  as  we  pro- 
ceed through  the  appropriations  process. 
The  appropriations  bills  will  then  move 
through  the  proce.ss  as  they  now  do,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  targets  set  by  the  first 
concurrent  resolution. 

When  that  work  is  finished,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  there  are  discrepancies  between 
the  targets  set  up  in  the  spring  and  the 
appropriations  bilLs.  those  must  then  be 
reconciled  by  the  Senate,  first  by  the 
Budget  Committee  then  by  the  Senate 
as  a  whole.  The  philosophy  of  that  ap- 
proach is  that  If  we  are  to  operate  within 
constraints,  those  constraints  ought  to 
be  applied  on  an  overall  basis  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  overall  perspective 
we  have  of  the  resources  available  and 
the  priorities  that  ought  to  be  applied. 

I  do  not  Icnow  wtiat,  if  anything,  the 
Budget  Committee,  when  it  is  formed 
this  year,  feels  it  would  like  to  do  with 
respect  to  this  year's  problem.  We  have  a 
problem  that  concerns  all  citizens.  The 
use  of  budgetary  restraint  is  obviously  a 
useful  tool.  I  think  it  not  unhkely  that 
the  Budget  Committee,  even  though  it  is 
not  in  its  first  year  of  full  operation,  may 
imdertake  to  recommend  a  policy  to  the 
Senate  which  applies,  overall,  the  total 
results  achieved  by  the  Appropriations 
Conmiittee  and  the  Senate.  Then  we  can 
balance  our  priorities.  The  Senators  can 
decide  whether  or  not.  overall,  there 
ought  to  be  a  cut:  how  much  it  ought  to 
be:  and  if  it  ought  to  be  more  than  a 
general  cut  or  a  selective  one,  what  that 
ought  to  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
an  additional  3  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MTJSKTF.  There  are  Indications 
already  from  some  of  the  Senators  who 
would  be  on  that  committee  that  they 
would  welcome  that  kind  of  initiative  by 
the  Budget  Committee.  As  soon  as  we 
are  organized  and  staffed,  as  soon  as  the 
minority  members  have  been  selected 
and  we  are  in  a  position  to  meet  as  a 
group,  I  would  not  be  surprised  but  what 
this  kind  of  initiative  was  taken.  Indeed. 
I  would  welcome  It. 

In  the  budget  reform  legislation  we  are 
given  a  watchdog  responsibility  over  the 
budget.  We  are  not  in  a  position  today, 
of  course,  as  a  committee,  to  take  a  posi- 
tion on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida, 
joined  In,  I  think,  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  They 
are  both  going  to  be  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  They  feel  very  deeply 
about  this.  I  honor  them  for  that. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  think  my 
preference  this  year  would  be  to  take  a 
look  at  what  we  finally  achieve  by  the  ap- 
propriations process,  and  then  decide 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to  vote  a  roll- 
back. 


Let  me  say  that  I  have  watched  the 
operations  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan.sas. 
I  have  been  impressed  by  the  conimit- 
ment  to  fiscal  budgetary  prudence  he  has 
reflected  in  his  leadership  of  that  com- 
mittee, matched,  1  believe,  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  think 
w^e  do  not  go  amiss  in  this  transition  pe- 
riod in  the  full  budgetary  process  when 
relying  on  the  judgment  of  Senators  of 
this  kind.  We  still  reser\'e  upon  our- 
selves the  option  of  adopting  an  overall 
policy  this  year,  or  at  least  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  constructive  views. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

I  have  about  the  same  view  of  this 
situation  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine.  Let  me  point  to  what  can 
happen  and  what  you  are  encouraging 
by  this  kind  of  procedure  that  you  are 
undertaking  to  follow  here  today.  If 
everybody  knows  his  bill  will  get  a  5- 
percent  cut  when  It  gets  on  the  floor,  all 
he  has  to  do  Is  to  up  his  appropriation, 
and.  with  a  5-percent  cut.  It  is  about  at 
the  level  he  wanted  to  begin  with.  That 
Is  not  the  way  to  proceed  In  this  thing. 
We  have  established  this  budget  control 
committee.  I  would  like  to  see  It  this 
year,  as  the  conclusion  of  all  the  appro- 
priations bills,  take  into  account  the 
total  of  what  we  have  accomplished, 
evaluate  it.  and  then  come  to  the  Senate 
with  their  best  recommendation  But  if 
we  are  going  to  take  this  kind  of  a  pro- 
cedure— that  every  time  a  bill  comes  up 
you  just  whack  it  5  percent  no  matter 
what  is  in  It.  how  conscientious  the  com- 
mittee has  been,  how  much  they  have 
achieved — if  you  are  going  to  apply  a 
meat  ax  operation  like  that  across  the 
board,  then  there  is  no  incentive  for  me 
as  chairman  of  my  subcommittee  to  try 
to  hold  it  down.  Just  let  it  go.  Let  It  come 
before  you.  Tfou  are  going  to  take  5  per- 
cent off  of  it  anyhow. 

That  same  tiling  Is  true  with  every 
other  committee.  I  am  sure  In  all  of  them 
the  chairmen  do  what  they  can,  with 
their  views  and  convictions,  to  try  to 
hold  down  expenditures.  But  there  are 
some  appropriation  blUs  that  exceed  sub- 
stantially the  budget.  There  are  others 
that  are  cut  below  the  budget. 

If  you  proceed  to  apply  a  5-percent 
meat  ax  across  the  t>oard,  you  are  going 
to  cause  a  great  deal  more  Injustice  than 
you  will  if  we  go  along  with  the  law  that 
is  enacted  and  with  what  It  was  intended 
to  do. 

I  have  announced  heretofore  that  I 
am  going  to  try  to  cooperate  with  that 
committee  to  helB  make  it  a  success. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  another  ele- 
ment that  should  be  emphasized  this 
afternoon.  After  all,  there  is  no  need  In 
spending  hour  after  hour  listening  to  the 
witnesses  if  we  are  just  going  to  have  an 
across-the-board  cut.  You  might  as  well 
take  the  budget  estimate  of  the  admin- 


istration, without  holding  hearings,  and 
say,  'T^et  us  cut  it  by  10  percent  across 
the  board." 

What  happens  then?  We  are  delegat- 
ing away  to  the  administration  the  power 
of  Congress.  It  Is  our  duty  to  make  our 
priorities;  our  duty  is  to  cut  15  t>ercent 
where  15  percent  can  be  cut,  and  to 
retain  the  estimate  where  it  can  be  re- 
tained. I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  dele- 
gate that  away. 

A  meat  cut  or  an  ax  cut  across  the 
board,  in  my  humble  way,  takes  away 
from  the  Congress  the  discretion  to  dis- 
criminate between  priorities.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  abandon  that,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  delegate  It  to 
the  agencies  downtown. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota.  He  has  to  go  to  a  committee 
meeting. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  the  last  kind  of  bill  to  which  you 
would  want  to  apply  a  meat  ax  cut. 

First,  this  committee  worked  hard  and 
diligently  and  Ustened  to  hundreds  of 
witnesses.  They  were  prudent,  in  fact,  cut 
at  least  $400  million  below  requests.  We 
are  dealing  with  wealth  creating,  wealth 
producing  projects.  For  example,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  late  Senator  EUender 
and  his  hard  work  in  behalf  of  naviga- 
tion, our  transportation  would  be  in  far 
worse  shape  than  it  is  today.  There  were 
the  improvements  for  navigation  Includ- 
ing docks,  the  deepening  of  harbors.  Irri- 
gation for  parched  agricultural  lands  of 
this  country  to  produce  more  food:  to 
produce  more  electricity  with  hydroelec- 
tric dams,  nuclear  power  and  flood  con- 
trol. Cities  suffered  from  floods. 

This  whole  bill  is  so  meritorious  and  so 
different  from  many  other  bills  that  this 
would  be  the  last  one  where  you  would 
want  to  apply  a  straight  across-the- 
board  cut. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much,  Mr.  President,  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  1  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINOa.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
not  planned  to  do  so.  but  I  appear  as  a 
proponent  of  the  meat  ax,  the  meat 
cutting  course. 

You  know,  you  learn  from  experience. 

We  had  this  situation  one  time  before, 
I  remind  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine.  It  was  back  in  1967 
when  Lyndon  Johnson  was  President. 
After  we  had  gone  through  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  cut  $5  bil- 
lion, we  got  down  to  December,  5  months 
after  the  fiscal  year  had  started  and  what 
we  proposed  by  a  vote  of  74  to  0  was  a 
delightful  meat  ax.  That  meat  ax  said  to 
cut  2  percent  of  aU  civilian  personnel 
and  10  percent  of  all  controllables. 

We  put  in  a  contingency  ftmd  of  $300 
million  for  President  Johnson,  and  we  did 
not  touch  Vietnam,  but  we  did  cut  10  per- 
cent into  the  other  military  employees 
and  programs.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  voted  for  the  meat  ax.  We  cut  $5 
billion  by  meat  ax  tmanimously  in  De- 
cember of  1967.  and  it  was  overwhehnlng- 
ly  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, because  that  is  the  only  way  we 
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are  going  to  get  our  hands  on  this  mon- 
ster. 

Do  not  come  back  and  give  me  this 
reply  about  the  niunber  of  witnesses. 
I  happen  to  serve  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  I  know  we  hear  the 
witnesses.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  is  loyal  In  support- 
ing me.  as  is  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  'Mr.  Cotton).  They  do  at- 
tend the  hearings. 

But  we  have  to  listen  to  all  our  own, 
and  then  we  get  the  letters  from  all  the 
Senators,  and  then  there  is  a  sort  of 
poker  game  of  dividing  up  the  cards. 

So  it  is  all  nailed  together,  and  what 
does  this  group  use  as  a  response — all 
the  hours  of  deliberation  and  the  wit- 
nesses. This  is  an  answer  in  light  of  the 
raging  infiation? 

I  respect  all  the  Senators,  particularly, 
as  a  conservative,  my  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi. He  just  went  over  the  amount, 
from  1974  to  1975.  by  $624  million.  If 
we  aprove  what  he  requests,  It  will  be 
$624  million  over  last  year. 

If  Senators  want  to  keep  that  train 
going,  that  is  their  business,  but  I  would 
hope  we  can  only  get  the  5-percent  cut 
on  the  new  spending,  which  will  not  real- 
ly damage  any  project. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  says  that 
he  is  going  to  take  a  stand  for  selective 
cuts,  calling  the  other  approach  fiscal 
irresponsibility.  Was  it  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibiUty  in  December  1967  when  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  I  voted  for  it? 

I  ask  xmanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
this  joint  resolution,  entitled.  "Reduc- 
tions in  Obligations  and  Expenditures." 
together  with  a  chart  showing  its  effect 
on  the  budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(Public  Law  90-218.  90tb  Congress,  H.J.  Res. 

888.  Dec.  18.  19671 
Joint  Resolution  Makzno  CormKiriNa  Ap- 

PSOPRUTION8    TOR    TttB    PtSCAL    TK4B     1968, 

AND  poa  Othcr  Pdrposks 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Joint  resolution  of  October  5,  1967  (Public 
Law  90-102)  18  hereby  amended  by  striking 


out  "October  23.  1967"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
tbereoC  "December  20. 1967". 
TITLE      U— REDUCTIONS      IN      OBLIGA- 
TIONS AND  EXPENDITURES 

Sec.  201.  In  view  of  devclopmenta  which 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  economy  with  re- 
sulting innatlon,  the  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  determines  that,  taking  Into  account  ac- 
tion on  appropriation  bUls  to  date.  Federal 
obligations  and  expenditures  In  controllable 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  should  be 
reduced  by  no  less  than  $9  blUlon  and  M 
blUlon.  respectively,  below  the  President's 
budget  requests.  The  limitations  hereafter 
required  are  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  During  the  fiscal  year  1968,  no 
department  or  agency  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  shall  Incur  obli- 
gations in  excess  of  the  lesser  of — 

(1)  the  aggregate  amount  available  to 
each  such  department  or  agency  as  obllga- 
tlonal  authority  In  the  fiscal  year  1868 
through  appropriation  acta  or  other  laws,  or 

(2)  an  amount  determined  by  reducing 
the  aggregate  budget  estimate  of  obligations 
for  such  aepartment  or  agency  in  the  fiscal 
year  1968  by — 

(I)  2  percent  of  the  amount  included  In 
such  estimate  for  personnel  compensation 
and  benefits,  plus 

(li)  10  percent  of  the  amount  included 
in  such  estimate  for  objects  other  than  per- 
sonnel compensation  and  benefits. 

fb)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  terms 
"obUgatlonat  authority"  and  "budget  esti- 
mate of  obligations"  Include  authority  de- 
rived from,  and  estimates  of  reservations  to 
be  made  and  obligations  to  be  Incurred  pur- 
suant to,  appropriations  and  authority  to 
enter  Into  contracts  In  advance  of  appropria- 
tions. 

(c)  The  references  In  this  section  to  budg- 
et estimates  of  obligations  are  to  such  esti- 
mates as  contained  In  the  Budget  Appendix 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968  (House  Document  No. 
16.  90th  Congress,  ist  Session),  as  amended 
during  the  first  session  oX  the  90th  Congress. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  This  title  shall  not  apply  to 
obligations  for  (3)  permanent  appropria- 
tions. (2)  trust  funds.  (3)  Items  Included 
under  the  heading  "relatively  uncontrol- 
lable" in  the  table  appearing  on  page  14 
of  the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  (House 
Document  No.  16,  Part  1.  90th  Congress.  1st 
Session),  and  other  Items  required  by  law 
In  the  fiscal  year  1968,  or  (4)  programs, 
projects,  or  purposes,  not  exceeding  8300.- 
000.000  in  the  aggregate,  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  vital  to  the  national  Interest 
or  aecurlty,  except  that  no  program,  project, 
or  purpose  shall  be  funded  in  excess  of 
amounts  approved  therefor  by  Congress. 

(b)  This  title  shall  not  be  so  applied  as  to 


require  a  reduction  In  obligations  tor  na- 
tional defense  exceeding  10  percent  of  the 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  (excluding  special 
Vietnam  costs)  requested  in  the  Budget  lor 
the  fiscal  year  1968  i  House  Documents  Noe. 
15.  Part  1,  and  16),  as  amended  during  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress;  Provided. 
That  the  President  may  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  this  title  any  obligations  for  na- 
tional defense  which  he  deems  lo  be  essential 
for  the  purposes  of  national  defense. 

Sec.  204.  In  the  administration  of  any  pro- 
gram as  to  which  (1)  the  amount  of  obllga- 
ti3n3  Is  limited  by  section  202(a)  (2)  of  this 
t;cle,  and  [2|  the  allocation,  grant,  appor- 
tionment, or  other  distribution  of  funds 
among  recipients  Is  required  to  be  deter- 
mined by  application  cJ  a  formula  involving 
the  amount  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  tor  distribution,  the  amount  avail- 
able for  obligation  as  limited  by  that  section 
or  as  determined  by  the  head  of  the  agency 
concerned  pursuant  to  that  section  shail  be 
substituted  for  the  amount  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  In  the  application 
of  the  formula. 

SEC  205.  To  the  maximum  extent  practical, 
reductions  in  obligations  for  personnel  com- 
pensation and  benefits  under  this  litle  shall 
tw  accomplished  by  not  filling  vacancies.  In* 
sofar  83  practical,  reductions  In  obligations 
for  construction  under  this  title  may  be  made 
by  stretching  out  the  time  schedule  of  start- 
ing new  projects  and  performing  on  contracts 
so  as  not  to  require  the  elimination  of  new 
construction  starts. 

Sec.  206.  The  amount  of  any  appropriation 
or  authorization  which  U )  is  unusual  be- 
cause of  the  limitation  on  obligations  im- 
posed by  section  202(at(2)  of  this  title  and 
12)  would  not  be  avaU&ble  for  use  after  June 
30.  1968.  sbaU  tw  used  only  for  such  pur- 
poses and  in  such  manner  and  amount  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law  in  the  second  aea- 
slon  of  the  90th  Congress. 

Approved  December  18. 1967. 

Legislative  Histost 

House  Reports:  No.  785  (Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations) and  No.  lOll  (Committee  of 
Conference). 

Senate  Report  No.  672  (Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations) . 

CoNGSESsiONAL  RECORD,  volume  113,  (1967)  : 
October  18,  December  11:  Considered  and 
passed  House.  October  23-25.  December  12: 
Considered  and  passed  Senate. 

Note— The  foUowlng  tabulation  sets  forth 
the  effect  of  title  II  of  the  foregoing  act  on 
controllable  obligations  as  estimated  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  February  8,  1968. 
but  subject  to  revision  as  later  figures  become 
available : 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  few  words  of  that  title  read: 

In  view  of  developmcQts  which  coostl- 
tut«  a  thrnt  to  the  economy  with  result' 
lug  Inflation  . . . 

Not  a  single  Senator  dissented  then. 
Senators  can  refer  to  the  schedule  which 
IS  attached.  In  which  we  did  not  hurt  any 
particular  agency  of  Government. 

This  Is  a  complex  problem.  We  dis- 
cuss whether  we  ought  to  agree  with 
these  increases  and  come  back  later  with 
changes.  I  think  it  is  highly  misleading 
to  give  budgetary  credibility  to  this  ap- 
proach by  calling  on  our  distinguished 
budget  chairman  to  tell  us  about  what  we 
are  going  to  do  next  year.  If  this  Is  what 
we  are  going  to  do.  wait  until  next  year 
for  overruns  and  targets,  then  I  agree 
with  the  sticker  I  have  seen  which  says, 
■Impeach  everybody."  We  carmot  wait 
until  next  year.  We  have  to  do  something 
this  year.  And  have  to  do  something 
within  our  budget  committee  too. 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Not  at  this  time. 
The  distinguished  Senator  and  I  dis- 
cussed this  matter.  We  on  the  Budget 
Committee  were  w^altlng  on  the  Republi- 
cans to  appoint  their  members.  But  as 
these  appropriation  bUls  come  down  the 
pike  now.  by  cutting  5  percent,  we  can 
hold  up  just  one-half  of  that  t600  mil- 
lion increase.  Cut  my  projection  In 
Charleston.  8.C.,  by  that  percent.  I  have 
been  working  on  It  for  13  years  and  it 
is  rttal  to  our  economy,  but  I  think  it 
can  stand  a  5-percent  cut  in  the  Interest 
of  a  balanced  budget. 

We  have  to  have,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  well  have  in  church,  a  little 
lent,  a  litue  self-denial,  and  self- 
discipline. 

We  are  talking  about  the  number  of 
witnesses  and  say  that  this  Is  fiscal  pru- 
dence when  we  jump  It  by  $624  million. 
We  are  going  wiUynllly  down  the  road  to 
chaos.  How  are  we  going  to  stop  it? 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
Mr.  MDSKIE.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
should  like  to  make  clear  that  I  do  not 
recall  saying  earlier,  in  response  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  that  I  ex- 
pected the  Budget  Committee  to  wait 
until  next  year  to  exercise  any  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities mandated  under  the  budget 
reform  bill.  I  recall  quite  clearly  saying 
that  I  expected — and  may  I  now  add  to 
what  I  .said  earlier  in  response  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina — that  the 
Budget  Committee  would  address  itself, 
or  seek  to  do  so,  to  the  problem  this  year. 
With  respect  to  the  question  of  what 
is  or  is  not  meat  ax.  I  guess  one  would 
have  to  define  it. 

I  recall  the  resolution  to  which  the 
Senator  referred,  and  it  is  a  verv  care- 
fully worded  resolution,  occupying.  I 
think,  a  page  and  a  half  of  text  which 
was  carefully  examined  by  those  who  are 
expert  on  the  budget  in  the  Senate 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  interrupt,  but  this  could  be 
on  the  time  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  because  we  have  only 
a  few  minutes. 

Mr  STENNlS.  I  agreed  to  more  time 
for  the  Senator  than  for  us.  I  am  sorry 
but  I  am  about  out  of  time. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  about  out  of 
time.  too.  I  wanted  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  a  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  recall,  it  was  an 
across-the-board  cut,  but  it  was  an 
across-the-board  cut  that  was  carefully 
evaluated  by  all  those  who  were  in  a 
position  to  understand  the  Implications. 
The  Senator  offered  this  as  a  subject 
for  consideration  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee the  otlier  day.  I  have  already  started 
the  process  of  evaluating  it  in  terms  of 
this  years  budget.  I  certainly  do  not 
object  to  the  Senators  initiative  this 
afternoon;  I  think  it  is  useful.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  to  compare  this  proposal 
this  afternoon  to  the  kind  of  carefully 
developed  policy  of  1967  is  altogether  on 
all  fours. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  chal- 
lenge any  Senators  right  to  take  any 
initiative  he  wishes  at  any  time  to  cut 
spending.  I  only  undertook  to  explain  my 
own  position  with  respect  to  this  year's 
problem.  I  have  a  special  responsibility 
as  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
Second,  I  undertook,  at  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  to  explain 
the  philosophy  of  the  budget  bUl  lor 
whatever  use  that  may  have  as  a  guide 
to  Senators  responding  to  this  problem. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  simply 
put.  I  think  that  we  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee owe  the  people  the  duty  to  look  at 
what  we  spent  in  the  last  fiscal  year, 
what  has  been  requested  for  this  fiscal 
year  and  then  see  what  each  one  of  these 
commit'.ees  suggested  we  spend  in  this 
fiscal  year.  If  we  do  not  increase  them, 
if  we  are  below  the  budget  estimates,  and 
there  is  no  increase,  then  we  can  hold 
the  line.  But  if  there  Is  a  t624  million 
increase  in  public  works  and  we  say  we 
need  these  projects  and  all  are  well  con- 
ceived ones,  then  I  ask,  "Where  are  we 
going  to  cut?" 

We  know  that  some  are  lying  in  wait  to 
cut  HEW.  which  the  President  always 
vetoes,  and  others  are  sitting  back  wait- 
ting  to  cut  Defense.  I  think  we  ought  to 
do  it  across  the  board.  A  5-percent  cut 
will  not  hurt  any  of  these  pro.tects.  It 
is  sensible;  it  is  sound;  it  is  not  meat- 
ax.  There  Is  a  fine,  studied  precedent. 
I  think  it  is  misleading  to  have  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  give  fiscal  credibility  to  going 
over  this  budget  by  S624  million  as  com- 
pared with  last  year. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  could  not  be  here  this 
morning.  He  did  not  hear  my  remarks 
this  morning.  I  judge,  when  I  explained 
the  accounting  for  this  overrun. 

For  example,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, which  accounts  for  $462  million 
of  the  increase  over  last  year,  had  reve- 
nues of  $805,300,000  that  cc-me  in  to  them 
in  1974.  nonappropriated  money,  and  an 
imusually  large  amount.  The  fiscal  year 
1975  revenues  are  estimated  to  be  about 


$135,700,000  less:  $221.3  million  was  car- 
ried over  from  fiscal  year  1973  to  fiscal 
year  1974  which  reduced  the  appropria- 
tion in  1974.  That  accounts  for  most  of 
the  $462  million  of  the  so-called  over- 
run. As  to  the  other  difference  of  $161 
million,  did  the  Senator  hear  me  say 
that  it  was  divided  between  water  re- 
sources development  matters.  Borme- 
ville  Power,  and  TVA— all  three  of 
which  are  revenue  producing  and  repay- 
ing agencies  that  are  in  this  bill? 

These  are  not  nmaway  figures.  Those 
differences  accouni  for  the  $624  million 
Increase. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator  yielding  to 
me.  He  Just  had  not  had  those  figures.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  place  a  fact 
sheet  in  the  Record  explain!  ag  the  AEC 
increase  over  last  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
AEC  FT   1975  Bddoet  EsmtATT  roH  Amc- 

PRIATION    roR    NOWENERCT    RCt^ATED    ACTIV- 

mzs 

As  indicated  on  page  6  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  Repjort  dated  July 
26,  1974.  AEC's  budget  estimate  for  FT  1975 
operating  expenses  for  non-energy  related  ac- 
tivities Is  tl.4gi.e33,000  as  compared  to  the 
FT  1974  appropriation  of  «9I6,378.000  The 
reason  for  this  apparently  large  Increase  of 
«54S,2B5.000  from  FT  1974  Is  that  aU  AEC 
revenues,  as  well  as  the  large  unobligated 
balance  carried  forward  (carryover)  from  FT 
1973  to  PY  1974.  were  applied  against  the 
non-energy  portion  of  the  AEC  appropriation 
request.  As  shown  below,  changes  in  revenues 
and  carryover  account  for  S35S,ogi.OOO  of  this 
Increase. 
Revenues  applied.  tl36,700,000. 
The  budget  estimate  for  revenues  In  FT 
1975  of  »S69,60O,0O0  Is  $135,700,000  less  than 
the  FT  1974  amount-  Since  revenues  are  ap- 
plied as  a  reduction  to  the  Agency's  appro- 
priation request,  the  decrease  in  revenues  In 
FT  1976  has  the  effect  of  Increasing  the  FT 
1975  appropriation  by  tl35,700,000  over  the 
FT  1974  amount. 

Revenues  in  FY  1974  totalled  $805,300,000 
which  was  unusually  high  as  a  result  of  the 
special  sale  of  10,000,000  separative  work 
units  to  Japan  at  a  price  of  »320,00a.000  Of 
this  amount  (50,800,000  was  delivered  and 
taken  Into  revenues  at  the  end  of  F^  1973: 
this  contributed  to  the  large  FY  1973  carry- 
over to  FT  1974.  The  remaining  «2e9.200.000 
from  Japanese  sale  was  delivered  and  taken 
into  revenues  in  FT  1974;  this  resulted  In 
unusually  large  revenues  for  FT  1974 

Unobligated  balance  (carryover),  «322.- 
391,000 

AEC  carried  forward  an  unobligated  P^ 
1973  balance  of  >222,39]  .000  Into  FT  1974  was 
used  to  reduce  the  Agency's  PY  1974  appro- 
priation. This  unusual  carryover  resulted  pri- 
marlly  from  a  slippage  In  the  obligation  of 
the  Clinch  River  Demonstration  Plant  con- 
tract from  FT  1973  to  FT  1974  (»92.45O.0O0) . 
Increase  In  revenues  over  the  budgeted 
amount  (965.558.000.  which  Includes  $50,800.- 
000  from  the  Japanese  sale),  and  reductions 
In  programs  as  a  result  of  the  Administra- 
tion's efforts  to  reduce  FT  1973  Federal  out- 
lays. 

A  more  appropriate  Indication  of  the 
change  in  total  obligations  between  FT  1074 
and  FT  1975  The  FT  1975  budget  estimate 
Is  (2.131,233.000.  an  Increase  of  (187 .732.000 
over  the  PT  1974  level  of  (1,943,501,000.  Of 
this,  $77  7  mUllon  represents  the  Increased 
cost  of  electric  power  for  uranium  enrich- 
ment operations.  The  remaining  (110.0  mil- 
lion represents  an  Increase  of  approximately 
5.6  percent  which.  In  view  of  Inflation,  would 
In  effective  keep  the  non-energy  related  pro- 
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gram  activity  m  PY  1975  at  about  the  FT 
1974  level. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  point  is  not  where  it  comes  from. 
The  time  is  too  limited  to  explain  Infia- 
tion.  I  do  not  believe  I  could  do  so. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ^•ield  2 
minutes   to    the   distinguished    Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley  ) . 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  that  has  been 
offered.  I  think  it  is  the  only  prudent  way 
we  can  approach  the  problem,  given  the 
practical  situation  at  hand. 

I  agree  that  to  decide  to  cut  back  by  5 
percent  is  difficult.  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  questions  the  sincerity  of  the 
hard  work  put  in  by  the  very  able  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

But  we  have  to  face  the  central  fact 
now  facing  this  country  today  and  that 
is  that  we  have  come  to  grips  with  a 
problem  of  2  digit  infiation  of  a  type  that 
historically  can  break  the  backs  of  so- 
ciety. 

We  are  not  there  yet,  but  If  we  do  not 
address  the  problems  before  us  with  suf- 
ficient seriousness,  we  can  yet  achieve 
the  fate  of  coimtries  across  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  simple  fact  is  that 
a  year  ago  this  appropriation  spent  $3,- 
000.900,000,  then  by  the  time  this  year's 
budget  was  considered  by  the  House  it 
began  with  a  figure  of  $4,000,400,000. 
They  managed  to  add  on  another  $63 
million  on  the  floor.  We  have  to  call  a 
stop. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  if  the  5- 
percent  cut  falls,  then  the  Senator  will 
offer  a  more  moderate  3-pereent  cut. 

Let  me  also  suggest,  certainly  this  Is 
not  criticism  of  the  committee,  but  I 
would  point  out  we  have  not  had  double 
digit  Inflation  all  year,  and  some  of  us 
are  feeling  the  heat  of  It  this  year  In 
particular.  There  are  about  33  or  34  In- 
stances that  I  can  think  of  In  this  body, 
and  I  would  only  Indicate  that  in  every 
survey  the  American  people  are  demand- 
ing a  cut  in  Federal  spending. 

Certainly  I  do  not  offer  and  I  am  cer- 
tain the  distlngialshed  Senator  from 
Florida  does  not  offer  any  criticism  of 
the  committee.  I  know  of  no  more  re- 
sponsible Senators  than  those  in  charge 
of  this  bill  today  on  the  floor.  But  It  does 
appear  we  have  an  obligation  and  I 
think  the  forces  are  rolling,  the  antl- 
Infiation,  the  cutting-ln-spending  forces 
are  rolling,  and  if  the  5  percent  one  falls, 
I  will  offer  one  for  3  percent. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  obviously  I  do 
not  stand  In  criticism  of  those  who 
worked  hard  to  prepare  this  budget,  nor 
do  I  stand  in  opposition  to  what  Senator 
Mt'SKiE  proposes  for  the  future. 

However,  it  appears  to  me  we  have  the 
now.  We  cannot  as  a  Senate  stand  by 


while  the  American  people  are  asking 
someone  In  a  position  of  leadership  to 
do  something  and  excuse  ourselves  from 
doing  something  on  the  basis  of  a  pro- 
cedure that  is  not  yet  developed,  that  we 
wish  to  get  developed,  but  in  all  reality 
will  be  5  or  6  months  into  this  fiscal  year, 
if  at  all,  with  the  tilings  we  know  are 
pending  before  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  we  want  a 
procedure,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee themselves  could  decide  that  they 
would  meet  and  each  budget  would  at 
least  have  some  range,  so  we  do  not  sit 
by  and  watch  14  budgets  go  through  and 
have  the  same  argument  that  we  have 
today  proposed  on  each,  saying  when  we 
are  through  adding  it  all  up,  sometime 
in  December  perhaps,  then  we  will  apply 
5  percent. 

I  think  those  who  are  supporting  this, 
begging  us  who  are  going  to  prepare  to 
do  something  about  it,  should  meet  to- 
gether and  say  it  is  $295  billion,  and 
when  we  add  it  aU  up  it  Is  not  going  to  be 
more  than  that. 

We  would  not  be  here  meat  axing — to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina— but  how  can  we  tell  the 
American  people  what  we  are  going  to 
do  when  it  is  dependent  upon  12  more 
budgets? 

We  do  not  know  when  they  are  coming 
and  then  maybe  a  committee  that  does 
not  even  have  jurisdiction  imder  the 
helm  of  Senator  Muskie  might  say  it  is 
5  percent  too  high. 

What  we  are  trying  to  say,  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  It  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  President,  some  Senators  pointed 
out  that  there  are  many  good  projects 
in  this  bill,  and,  certainly,  there  are.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  there  are 
many  good  projects  not  In  the  bill  that 
could  be  Included  if  there  were  siiflSctent 
money,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should 
measure  what  we  do  today  on  the  quality 
of  projects  In  this  bill.  It  is  what  we  can 
afford. 

The  American  people  are  saying.  "We 
want  a  plan  to  cut  back,  a  plan  of  a  bal- 
anced budget." 

This  is  perhaps  not  the  best,  but  It  is 
a  plan,  and  It  wlU  be  well  understood  by 
the  American  people. 

They  are  cutting  5  percent,  in  many 
cases  more  than  5  percent,  but  some  peo- 
ple are  saying  today  that  we  are  out  of 
control,  that  we  cannot  cut.  even  If  we 
had  the  determination  to  cut,  that  It  Is 
impossible  to  reduce  the  budget  and  bal- 
ance it. 

I  cannot  believe  that.  I  hope  that  Is  not 
true.  I  do  not  believe  It  is  true.  But  I 
think  It  is  important  that  we  provide  a 
psychological  impact  which  will  certainly 
go  a  long  way  to  reduce  interest  rates  by 
taking  action  In  Congress  to  reduce  the 
deficit  and  to  balance  the  budget.  I 
think  this  would  meet  with  more  ap- 
proval by  the  American  people  than  any- 
thing else  Congress  could  do. 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr  President.  I  agree  with 
my  colleagues  advocating  this  5-percent 
cut. 

I  believe  the  attitude  of  the  American 
people  is  very  clear.  I  know  the  attitude 
of  the  people  of  Georgia  is  clear;  and  it 
Is  very  clear  to  me  that  Congress  must 
cut  Federal  spending  now  or  there  wUl 
be  economic  disaster  in  this  country. 

Next  year  Is  not  soon  enough. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Maine 
because  he  has  done  an  excellent  Job  set- 
ting up  what  will  be  a  very  fine  budget 
mechanism.  However,  the  very  premise 
for  that  mechaniiim  is  setting  an  overall 
spending  ceiling  before  we  start  appro- 
riating  money,  not  afterwards. 

We  argued  that  point  over  and  over 
and  over.  Thank  goodness  It  is  included 
in  the  final  bill.  This  Senate  also  set  a 
$295  billion  ceiling.  But  unless  we  get 
down  to  details,  unless  we  Implement  this 
ceiling,  our  intentions  will  be  nothing  but 
rhetoric. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  and  the  Budget  Committee  are 
going  to  take  an  overall  look  at  it  this 
year.  I  submit,  however,  that  this  ap- 
proach Is  going  to  have  to  take  one  of 
three  routes. 

The  first  alternative  is  for  us  to  say 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  we  want  liim  to  do  the  cutting, 
which  I  do  not  believe  this  Congress  will 
do  unless  we  set  rigid  guidelines :  or  the 
second  alternative  is  to  say  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  other 
committees  that  we  want  them  to  do 
the  cutting.  The  tliird  alternative  would 
result  from  an  absence  of  the  first  two. 
If  we  do  not  set  spending  limits  we  are 
going  to  run  away  with  the  budget.  If 
we  let  the  budget  steamroU  this  year, 
we  are  not  going  to  have  In  the  future 
the  fimdamentally  sound  economic  base 
this  country  must  have  for  national  se- 
curity, for  public  works,  for  welfare,  or 
for  any  other  possible  appropriation. 

Mr.  President,  the  details  are  clear 
to  me  and  the  people  of  this  country. 
The  point  Is  now  for  the  Congre-ss  to 
say  "no"  to  inflationary  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  remaining. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  2 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
on  the  Budget  Committee  and  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  What  we  are 
saying  by  this  method  is  that  we  cannot 
wait  3  or  4  months  for  the  Budget 
Committee,  for  Republicsm  members  to 
be  appointed,  for  the  committee  to  get 
staffed,  have  hearings,  and  do  all  this 
deliberating. 

Why  is  this  being  presumptuous  and 
too  speedy? 

In  and  of  itself,  this  method  will  not 
stop  infiation,  but  the  American  econ- 
omy and  the  American  public  deserve 
a  signal  from  the  fioor  of  ths  U.S. 
Senate,  a  signal  that  we  know,  that  today 
we  are  aware,  that  we  imderstand  the 
dilemma,  and  that  we  are  acting. 
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Dr.  Kissinger,  when  lie  appears  before 
us.  does  not  talk  about  foreign  policy.  He 
talks  about  his  concern  over  economic 
stability. 

Tills  is  our  chance.  That  journey  of 
1,000  miles  begins  with  one  step. 

Now  is  the  hour  to  give  that  signal, 
to  take  that  step.  It  will  have  a  fine 
psychological  effect  and  it  will  start  us 
on  the  right  deliberate  path, 

Mr,  STENNIS,  Mr,  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Are  not  most  of  the  big 
items  In  this  budget  capital  expendi- 
tures rather  than  ciurent  expenditures? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct;  except  for  some  AZC 
programs  and  the  smaller  agencies  and 
commissions:  more  than  90  percent  are 
capital  iiiveiitments.  and  those  of  us  that 
really  followed  this  through  saw  where 
the  quicker  you  finish  them  the  better 
because  of  this  inflation  that  is  raging. 
Many  of  them  are  revenue-producing. 

Mr.  HAHTKE.  And  if  we  delay  the 
thing,  it  will  cost  the  coimtry  more  In 
the  long  run  to  get  the  same  end  re- 
sult? 
Mr,  STENNIS,  Yes, 
Mr,  HARTKE.  I  am  going  to  support 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's support. 

I  wish  we  had  more  time.  I  think  we 
have  explained  this  so-called  increase 
from  last  year  matter  here,  that  reve- 
nue for  these  departments  was  available 
In  1974  and  not  in  1975. 

Now,  this  bill  has  been  carefully  gone 
over,  as  I  said,  with  guidelines.  We  used 
them  and  applied  them  without  excep- 
tion. Projects  with  marginal  benefits  were 
left  out:  those  without  full  assurance  of 
local  support  were  left  out:  projects  de- 
layed because  of  legal  action  were  out, 
and  so  on. 

Without  being  offended  at  all,  I  observe 
that  Senators  who  have  spoken  in  behalf 
of  this  motion  have  urged  us.  here  on  this 
floor,  to  yield  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives On  matters  that  we  had  cut  out 
and  accept  the  House  figures,  thereby 
running  this  bill  on  up  higher. 

As  I  say,  I  do  not  complain  of  that. 
But  we  have  had  6  months  of  urging  by 
the  membership  of  this  body,  and  I  am 
glad  we  have  not  neglected  anyone,  I 
welcomed  the  urging.  We  had  letters, 
personal  appearances,  letters  saying, 
"See  my  friend  Joe  Doakes;  he  has  a 
good  project" — that  Is  all  right,  too, 
The.«e  matters  had  to  be. 

But  they  are  not  inflated.  They  are 
not  rounded  figures.  This  is  a  very  con- 
servative biU.  I  have  reminded  Senators 
that  this  Is  not  only  flood  control,  navi- 
gation, and  rivers  and  harbors.  It  is  rec- 
lamation. The  entire  budget  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  in  this  bill.  It 
includes  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration, the  TV  A.  Appalachia,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  all  this  group 
of  others. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
CLtTREi.  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  expired.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  has  2  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  debate  shows  us  why  it  is  wise  for  us 
to  try  to  get  control  over  our  spending. 


Every  time  we  work  on  any  piece  of  the 
appropriation  picture,  someone  says, 
and  rightfully  so.  "Why  are  you  singling 
out  tills?" 

"We  have  held  careful  hearings:  this 
measure  contains  projects  that  are  so 
important,  why  are  you  not  doing  any- 
thing about  this?" 

We  go  on  to  the  next,  and  they  argue: 

This  one  Is  different;  how  can  you  do 
sometlilng  about  tills? 

Ttiese  are  people  problems,  bow  can  you 
do  something  about  them? 

Theae  are  food  stamp  probiema.  can  you 
do  sometUng  about  them? 

Public  works  favors  all  of  our  con- 
stituents. People  like  it.  We  all  like  it. 
So  we  can  never  bring  ourselves  to  do 
ainythlng  about  It.  Yet  half  of  us  voted 
for  $295  billion  as  a  celling.  Are  we  going 
to  do  something  about  that,  or  not?  If 
we  are,  at  some  stage  we  have  to  swallow 
the  bullet.  At  some  stage  we  have  to  say. 
•Painful  as  it  is"— and  it  is  hard  to  do— 
"I  am  ready  to  do  something  about  it," 

I  think  this  Is  a  good  time,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  adopt  this  proposal,  send  the 
bill  back  to  the  committee  with  a  target 
figure,  and  tell  the  committee.  "Use  your 
knowledge  and  use  that  target  figure: 
we  are  giving  you  a  goal.  We  did  not  give 
you  that  to  start  with;  how  could  we 
expect  iou  to  do  a  better  job?  But  we 
are  going  to  do  this  now  on  all  projects 
that  come  up,  ."io  that  we  can  show  the 
American  people  we  are  going  to  live 
within  our  means," 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
McClure)  .  All  the  time  has  expired.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  recommit,  with  instructions.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr, 
Hin)DLESiom  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr,  GRIFFIN,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr,  Bakeh) 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  iMr,  Fong) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  56.  as  follows ; 


Pearson  Stafford  Talmadge 

Randolph  Stennls  WelcJter 

SchweUcer  Stevens  WUliama 

Scott.  Hugh  Stevenson  Toung 

Sparkman  Symington 
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TEAS— 41 

Abourezk 

Dominick 

Nunn 

Allen 

PannlQ 

Pack  wood 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Gurney 

Percy 

Blden 

Hansen 

Proxmlre 

Brock 

Helms 

aiblcoB 

Buckle  jr 

HolUngs 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Hughes 

Scott. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Humphrey 

wmiam  L 

ChUes 

McClure 

Tatt 

Cook 

Thurmond 

cotton 

Mcmtyn 

Tower 

Curtis 

Tuimey 

Dole 

Mondale 

Oomeolcl 

Nelson 

NATS— 66 

Atkeu 

Eagleton 

Javlts 

Sayti 

Eactland 

Johnston 

BeaU 

Ervln 

Kennedy 

Bellmon 

Fulbrlght 

Long 

Bennett 

Oravel 

Magnuson 

Bible 

Grlffln 

Bifansaeld 

Brooke 

Hart 

MathtBB 

Burdlck 

Hartke 

McCleiian 

Byrd.  Bobert  C 

.  Haskell 

McGee 

Cannon 

Hatfield 

Met  calf 

Oaae 

Hathaway 

Montoya 

Cburcb 

Hniska 

Moss 

Clark 

Inouye 

Muskle 

CranatoQ 

Jackson 

Putore 

NOT  VOTING— 3 


Fong 


Huddleston 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected.   

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill 
>ind  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  reaO  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
moves  that  the  Public  Works  and  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Appropriation  BUI.  HJR. 
151SS.  be  recommitted  to  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  with  the  following 
Instructions  to  the  Committee: 

That  they  reduce  the  total  amount  of  ex- 
penditures under  the  Act  to  M.391,021,000, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  There 
will  be  20  minutes  for  debate  on  this  mo- 
tion, 10  minutes  for  each  side. 

Mr,  STENNIS,  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  figures  read  again? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  reread  the  figures. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

That  they  reduce  the  total  amount  of  ex- 
penditures under  the  act  to  $4,391,031,000. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  I  thank  the  Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE,  Mr,  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  Senators,  we  have  already  been 
over  the  essential  arguments  once.  This 
Is  a  more  moderate  reduction  of  3  per- 
cent. That  Is  the  essence — It  is  3  percent 
instead  of  5  percent, 

I  will  yield  very  briefly  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  Then,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  shall  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

We  are  in  a  period  of  severe  Inflation. 
Inflation  and  Its  economic  and  financial 
impact  has  become  the  issue  of  greatest 
concern  In  Kansas  and  throughout  the 
Nation  today.  Recommendations  have 
come  from  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  that  Federal  expenditures  be 
curtailed  to  reduce  Inflation,  If  this  ob- 
jective is  going  to  be  accompUshed.  we 
must  take  a  stand  to  limit  expenditures 
now — on  this  bill  and  on  the  bills  we  con- 
sider In  the  future, 

I  move  that  the  public  works  and 
Atomic  Energy  Cominission  appropria- 
tion bill  be  recommitted  to  the  committee 
with  instructions  to  cut  expenditures  to 
3  percent  twlow  the  budget  request,  or 
to  $4,391,021,000, 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  there 
are  several  Kansas  projects  in  this  bill. 
My  Interest  In  these  projects  does  not 
mean  the  Junior  Senator  from  Kansas 
feels  that  projects  should  be  cut  in  other 
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states  and  not  in  Kansas,  On  the  con- 
trary, Kansans  are  prepared  to  bear  an 
equal  share  of  appropriation  cuts  along 
nith  everj'body  else.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Kansas  simply  feels  that  all  proj- 
ects should  be  cut  equally  and  that  all 
States  should  bear  the  pain  of  budget 
cuts  equally. 

According  to  the  1975  budget  score- 
keeping  report  published  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures on  June  21. 1974.  the  Congress 
has  already  enacted  a  $727  million  in- 
crease over  the  budget  request.  The  re- 
port also  shows  that  appropriation  and 
legislative  bills  already  passed  by  the 
Senate  would  Increase  expenditures 
above  the  budget  request  by  $3,677,296,- 
000,  This  level  of  Increase  is  more  than 
10  percent  above  the  budget  request  and 
in  \1ew  of  this,  I  believe  a  3  percent  re- 
duction in  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill  is  not  unrealistic. 

But  if  we  are  serious  about  inflation 
and  about  the  Impact  it  is  having  on 
everyone  in  America,  we  must  stand  up 
and  say  "no",  however  painful.  We  just 
cannot  have  It  both  ways. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  is  already 
about  $40  million  over  the  budget  request. 
While  I  commend  those  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  their  efforts  to 
hold  down  spending  requests,  I  suggest 
they  should  have  done  more.  My  motion 
would  require  a  cut  of  $176,182,000. 

We  have  to  start  somewhere  if  we  are 
really  serious  atwut  doing  something  to 
combat  Inflation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  for  yielding. 

I  voted  for  the  last  amendment:  I  shall 
vote  for  this  one.  I  wanted  to  call  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  a 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend.  The  Senate  is  not  in 
order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  call  the  Senator's 
attention  to  a  speech  that  was  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen) 
over  national  television  last  night  that  I 
think  is  one  of  the  best  statements  on 
the  economy  and  what  we  have  to  do 
about  it  that  I  have  heard.  Among  other 
things  that  he  suggested  was  an  Increase 
of  congressional  effort  to  cut  back  Fed- 
eral spending.  President  Nixon  proposed 
a  $5  billion  cut  in  the  1975  budget.  Mr. 
Bentsen  mentioned  no  specific  figure, 
but  some  other  Democrats  have  urged 
a  much  larger  reduction. 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  the  majority 
party,  the  Democrat  Party,  finally  com- 
ing to  realize  that  the  Congress  is  the 
cause  of  the  inflation  that  we  are  having 
today.  It  Is  not  the  unions.  It  Is  not 
ba'siness;  it  hcs  been  the  spending  of 
money  we  have  not  had  and  do  not  have 
over  the  last  40  years,  through  Republi- 
can administrations  and  Democrat  ad- 
ministrations. 

I  think  It  is  high  time  to  use  the  meat 
ax  approach.  If  we  have  to  use  it.  The 
.■icalpcl  Is  not  working. 

I  support  this  motion.  I  hope  that 
Republicans  and  Democrats  will  finally 
come  to  the  realization  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  came  to  last 
night,  and  I  imagine  he  was  speaking  for 
his  party,  because  it  was  In  answer  to 


President  Nixon's  economic  speech  of  last 
week. 

All  of  us  should  join  together  and  see 
that  these  budgets  are  cut,  I  know  that 
when  I  vote  to  cut  this  budget,  I  am  go- 
ing to  cut  one  of  the  most  important 
projects  my  State  has  ever  hacl,  but  I 
would  rather  live  without  that  project  a 
little  longer  than  live  with  the  thought 
that  people  are  unable  to  keep  the  money 
that  they  earn, 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  yielding, 

Mr,  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arizona, 

Let  me  repeat,  this  is  essentially  the 
same  motion  we  just  defeated,  except  It 
is  3  percent  instead  of  5  percent.  I  would 
urge  again  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  dem- 
onstrate responsibility.  I  know  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  vote  to  cut  this  bill.  It 
will  be  diflScult  to  cut  the  next  bill  or  any 
appropriation  bill  this  year.  But  as  in- 
ferred by  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  it  is 
a  nonpartisan  or  bipartisan  responsibil- 
ity we  have  in  this  critical  time, 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  propose  to  be  quite 
brief  about  this  matter.  It  is  no  fun  to 
put  a  bill  like  this  together.  It  Is  going 
to  be  very  difficult  to  make  a  reduction 
of  this  kind,  one  that  is  fair  and  right. 

No  one  respects  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  any  more  than  I  do,  I  have  affec- 
tion for  him.  He  Is  a  great  asset  to  the 
Senate,  But  he  urged  us  this  morning 
to  put  in  more  money — more  money. 

I  do  not  blame  him  for  that  at  all. 
But  I  Illustrated  to  him,  "You  cannot 
put  in  more  money  than  the  House 
would  put  in  for  your  State."  We  left 
out  the  money  and  the  Senator,  repre- 
senting his  State,  asked  us  on  the  floor 
to  put  it  back  in.  Well,  that  would  have 
added  to  the  bUI.  Now  he  proposes  to 
reduce  the  bill. 

I  judge  the  Senator  Is  still  for  those 
in  Kansas. 

So  that  is  the  dilemma  that  we  would 
be  cast  in. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  As  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  would  be  glad  to  expand 
on  the  statement  that  the  chairman  is 
making  and  ask  him  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  $400  million  to  $500  million 
requests  that  were  offered  by  our  col- 
leagues to  the  subcommittee  that  we 
considered  on  their  merits  and  deter- 
mined we  could  not  Increase  the  budget 
by  that  amount.  I  ask  him  to  make  that 
a  part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  are  not  complain- 
ing. It  Just  shows  the  impossibility  of  the 
tight  spot  that  the  committee  and  the 
Senators  are  In. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  for  just  a  minut«? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  I  am  correct 
that  we  invited  every  Senator  to  come 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  show  us  where  cuts  could  be  made. 


We  gave  everj'  Senator  an  opportunity — 
I  think  I  wrote  each  one  twice — and 
asked  them  to  come  and  point  out  where 
they  felt  cuts  could  be  made. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  if  it  is  going 
to  function,  we  ought  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Senators'  counsel  there  before 
we  bring  bills  out.  rather  than  criticism 
of  our  efforts  after  we  get  here, 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  keep  that  In 
mind  in  the  future,  and  if  we  have  some- 
thing that  ought  to  be  taken  out.  come 
and  present  it  to  us.  We  get  far  more  re- 
quests to  put  more  in  than  we  do  to  take 
out.  In  fact,  it  is  an  unusual  thing  If 
any  Senator  writes  us  and  asks  us  to 
talte  something  out  of  these  bills. 

On  the  contrary,  we  get  pressure,  we 
get  letters  to  be  sure  we  get  tills  project 
in  and  that  project  in. 

I  just  wanted  to  mention  that.  It  is  not 
a  case  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions trying  to  run  this  thing  and  plac- 
ing its  Judgment  over  everybody  else. 
We  ask  for  Senators'  counsel.  We  invite 
it.  If  they  will  come  and  cooperate  with 
us  in  that  way.  maybe  we  can  eliminate 
some  of  these  items  and  not  come  to  the 
Senate  floor  with  so  many  in  such  large 
amounts. 

I  advance  that  as  a  matter  of  good 
spirit,  but  Senators  have  to  cooperate 
with  us  and  give  us  their  help. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  In  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the  letter  I  sent  to  each  Member  asking 
their  cooperation  In  this  matter,  to  come 
before  us  and  point  out  where  they 
wanted  the  cuts  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

tJS.  Senate, 

COMMrrTEE  on   APPROPaiATIONS. 

Washington,  D.C..  January  24,  1974. 

On  February  27,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
-Appropriations  will  begin  general  overview 
hearlnga  on  the  President's  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  first  witnesses  will  be  Boy  L.  Ash.  Di- 
rector of  the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget;  Oeorge  P.  Schult:!.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  and  Herbert  Stein.  Chairman  of 
the  Presidents  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 

Following  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses. 
I  would  Uke  to  Invite  you  and  all  members 
of  the  senate  to  submit  your  views  on  the 
budget  ajid  your  suggested  spending  prior- 
ities either  through  direct  testimony  or  by 
way  of  a  written  statement. 

Your  participation  In  these  hearings  wiU. 
I  am  certain,  help  the  Committee  to  estab- 
u?5h  tentative  spending  ceilings  similar  to 
those  we  set — and.  surpassed — last  year.  Your 
contributions  will  also  help  us  to'develop  a 
legl.^latlve  budget  which  will  be  commen- 
surate with  American  needs  and  the  Ascal 
realities  we  face  today. 

I.  therefore.  Invite  and  welcome  your  p«r- 
tlclpauon  In  our  Initial  review  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budgetary  proposals  Every  effort  will 
be  made  to  arrange  for  a  mutually  conven- 
ient time  for  you  to  appear.  To  facilitate 
.scheduling,  please  have  your  staff  contact 
Proctor  Jones  on  Extension  57260  by  Febru- 
ary 11. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  L.  McClcllan. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  the  reference 
the  S?.iator  made.  Whenever  he  men- 
tion!i  my  name.  I  am  honored. 

I  would  say  thU  reduction  should  be 
applied  to  all  the  Kaiuas  projects,  which 
total  Hbout  $23  million.  Three  percent 
of  that  15  in  excess  $600,000.  The  Senator 
from  Mlsstssippl  offered  his  comments 
to  point  up  how  difficult  it  is  to  cut  Fed- 
eral spending. 

It  B  vcrj-  difficult  to  reduce  anything. 
As  mentioned  in  je.^^t.  I  could  lore  a  proj- 
ect, but  mi?ht  save  my  .?eat  if  the  Sen- 
ate vot^s  to  start  cutting  expenditures 
and  if  the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  the  courage  to  vote  for  the  spending 
cuts. 

It  is  seriotis.  The  American  people 
want  .«ome  response.  We  shall  continue 
offering  responsible  cuts  and  some  day 
will  prevail. 
I  request  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr  STENNIS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Since  I  have  already 
lost  my  seat.  I  think  I  can  be  more  objec- 
tive, I  voted  for  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment yesterday  and  the  day  before.  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  any  and  all  cuts,  but 
I  thinic  what  is  Involved  is  some  dis- 
crimination between  those  projects  that 
are  most  important  to  the  country. 

We  shall  have  foreign  aid  here  very 
soon  A  lot  of  people  who  are  goin?  to 
vote  against  this  cut  will  vote  against 
cuts  there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  tie  in  order. 

Mr.  FUIBRIGHT.  Obvioasly,  some- 
where, somebody  has  to  do  some  dis- 
crimination on  where  T>e  cut.  This  is  pub- 
lic works,  here  at  home.  We  have  rising 
unemployment:  we  are  likely  to  have  it. 
Then  wc  come  in  with  an  ad  hoc,  off-the- 
cufT  program  to  give  employment.  Why 
not  take  a  basic  bill  that  has  been  gone 
over?  Many  of  the  projects  here  are  on- 
going projects. 

A.ssu.ming  the  cuts  occur,  we  have  had 
the  experience  time  and  again  that  they 
have  delayed  projects  in  my  State  and 
doubled  the  co.=t,  because  of  inflation, 
delay,  and  disruption.  I  think  it  i.?  our 
duty  to  use  discrimination  in  what  we 
cut.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  Justify  a 
cut  in  this  kind  o!  a  program,  which 
Is  es-wntlally  for  the  basic  improvements 
of  our  own  economy,  in  contrast  to  a 
lot  of  other  bills  I  can  think  of.  wliich 
I  intend  to  cut. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  He  has  stated  the  situation 
far  better  than  I  could. 

As  I  stated,  a  large  amount  of  this 
money  is  for  capital  investment.  That 
is  where  your  monev  increases. 
Mr.  FDLBRIGHT  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  take  one  other 
nilnute  to  explain  something  that  nat- 
urally was  noticed? 

The  budget  tor  1975  was  over  the 
budget  for  1974  by  S624  million.  I  have 
already  given  an  explanation,  gentlemen. 
for  that  apparent  great  Increase:  It  is 
made  up  of  le.'is  revenues  and  large  carry- 
over balances  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
ml.ssion  They  had  the  benefit  of  large 
revenues  in  the  1974  budget  and  carry- 
over bEl.inces.  thereby  reducing  the  1974 
budget,  but  do  not  have  a  like  income 


in  the  1975  budget  and  the  carryovers 
to  reduce  it  further. 

These  factors  left  them  short  about 
S462.7  million  overall.  They  Just  did  not 
have  the  revenue  income  and  the  carry- 
over. 

That  leaves  a  difference  to  account  for 
of  S161  million,  which  went  to  water  re- 
sources development,  the  Bonnsvllle 
Power  Administration,  and  TVA.  all 
of  them  money-producing  works  and 
agencies  that  turn  money  back  into  the 
Treasury.  They  arc  pas'backs,  that  is 
what  they  are.  and  large  ones.  If  you 
consider  that  S116  million  of  1973  appro- 
priations to  the  corps  were  reserved  and 
taken  up  in  the  1974  budget  ytar.  thi? 
overall  increase  almost  disappears. 

So  in  spite  of  inflation,  this  budget  is 
not  an>-  big  overrun  over  the  1974  fiscal 
year.  We  have  carefully  prepared  and 
gone  over  and  over  these  projects,  apply- 
ing the  guidelines  which  had  proved  well 
in  the  past  years,  dropping  out  thore  that 
had  the  low  benefit-cost  ratio;i.  project? 
about  which  there  was  still  a  lack  of 
support,  where  legal  actions  were  pend- 
ing, and  teking  those,  instead,  on  plan- 
niiig  and  surveying — which  does  not  rui 
into  a  Inrge  amount  of  money — and 
those  in  the  process  of  construction 
where  we  have  been  committed  too  far  to 
let  them  stop,  and  let  them  go  on  and 
be  built  before  the  cast  increases. 

I  liope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  sus- 
tain this  position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  consumed  or  yielded  back.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Instructions  for  what. 
Mr.  President? 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

That  tiiey  reduce  tile  total  amount  of  ex- 
penditures under  the  act  to  «4.39I.021.000. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  That  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  3-percent  deduction? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  cannot  express  a  comment  on  that 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Kan.sas? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr. 
HtTODLESTON)  ts  nccessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNo )  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — veas  44. 
nays  52,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 44 

Allen 

Fsanln 

Packwocil 

Bartlett 

Odd  water 

Pell 

Beall 

Griffin 

BentEen 

Gumey 

Frovmlre 

BWen 

;:ansen 

Ribleoff 

Buckl«y 

Ke!rr<; 

Poth 

Byrd. 

KolllnpH 

Scott.  Huc'h 

Harry  F .  Jr. 

Hurh''=i 

Scott, 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

WllUam  L 

cook 

McCure 

Stafford 

cotton 

McGovern 

Taft 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mftzenbaum 

Tower 

Domtntcl 

Mondttle 

Tiinney 

Domlnlclc 

Nelson 

Eaglrton 

Nunn 

Aboure7k 

Hart 

Montoya 

Alkcn 

Hartke 

MOSS 

Bayh 

HaekeU 

Muskl* 

Bellnion 

Hatfield 

Fastore 

B'?nneli 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Bible 

aruaka 

Randolph 

Brooke 

inouye 

Schweiker 

Burdtck 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Bvr'J.  Robert  C.  Javlts 

Stennia 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Ca&e 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Church 

Lone 

s>-miiiscon 

Clark 

Warnuson 

Talmadge 

Crsneion 

Mansfield 

welcker 

Eastland 

Mathlaa 

WUMams 

Ervln 

McC.cUan 

Youny 

piUbrlrht 

McGee 

Gravel 

Met  calf 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Baker 

Fons 

Huddlecton 

Brock 

So  Mr.  Dole's  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  tabic. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEN^NIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  whatever 
time  he  desires. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Are  we  going  to 
have  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  passage? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  like  to.  yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tne  yeas 
and  nays  hav;  been  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  .Arkansas  for  an  announcement. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  to  the  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  the 
meeting  we  had  scheduled  for  2:30  we 
have  had  to  postpone  because  of  the  pro- 
ceedings here  on  the  floor,  but  we  will, 
immediately  following  the  vote  on  pas- 
.sage.  meet  and  try  to  report  the  bill  as 
scheduled  for  today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  Intend  to  vote  against  H.R.  ISl.'iS. 
the  AEC-public  works  appropriation  bill. 
Good  and  needed  projects  are  funded 
this  year,  as  always.  And  the  committee 
has  worked  hard  to  cut  out  several  proj- 
ects which  are  essentially  a  waste  of  tax 
dollars.  I  am  particularly  plet-sed  that 
three  projects  have  not  been  funded: 
Tock's  Island  Dam.  Springer  i  Oakley  i 
Dam.  and  Falmouth  Lake,  By  recom- 
mending against  these  projects,  the  com- 
mittee has  performed  a  real  service  for 
the  people  living  In  the  affected  areas 
and  In  the  Interests  of  preserving  en- 
vironmental quality.  The  total  estimated 
Federal  cost  for  these  three  projects  is 
now  almost  half  a  billion  dollars — money 
that  can  be  better  spent  in  other  areas. 

Unfortunately,  this  year's  total  appro- 
priation for  the  AEC  and  public  works  is 
still  far  too  high.  By  cutting  out  imneces- 
sary  projects,  we  could  greatly  reduce  the 
expenditures  mandated  by  this  bUl.  There 
are  two  good  reasons  why  the  bill  is  too 
expensive.  First,  budget  cuts  are  vitally 
needed  to  combat  inflation.  Second,  nu- 
merous projects  in  the  bill  are  environ- 
mentally destructive  and  far  more  ct)5tly 
than  sound  alternative  means  for  accom- 
plishing the  same  goals.  If  ever  we  needed 
greater  restraint  in  Federal  soending  it 
is  now  At  a  time  when  the  administra- 
tion is  arguing  that  budget  cuts  should 
be  made  in  areas  that  promote  humsn 
welfare.  Congress  should  be  taking  a  good 
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bard  look  at  the  sort  of  funding  appro- 
priated in  the  public  works  area. 

Given  the  current  economic  climate, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  going  over  the 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1975.  The 
tot.il  amount  voted  by  the  Senate  should 
be  substantially  lower.  Yet  this  bill  ap- 
propriates $40  million  more  than  the  esti- 
mates for  1975  and  a  whopping  two- 
thirds  bilUon  over  the  appropriations  for 
last  fiscal  year — a  16  percent  hicrease. 
The  total  recommended  for  public  works 
Is  .almost  3  percent  higher  than  the 
budget  estimates.  Funds  for  construction 
and  plamiing  for  the  Corp?  of  Engineers 
p.nd  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  are  a  full 
6  percent  over  the  budget  estimates  and 
an  incredible  13  percent  and  27  percent, 
respectively,  above  fiscal  year  1974  ap- 
propriations. 

The  argument  can  be  made  that  these 
figures  do  not  reflect  the  situation  ac- 
curately since  fimds  were  carried  over 
from  1973  into  1974.  thus  decreasing  last 
vear's  appropriation.  Yet  the  real  prob- 
lem Is  that  in  any  given  vc.ar.  entirely  too 
much  money  h"s  been  thrown  aw.'w  on 
proie-ts  that  are  el'h^r  totallv  unneces- 
sary or  positively  destructive.  We  have 
promote(3  flood  plain  development  by 
bulldln?  dams  when  it  is  beln";  widely 
recognized  that  developments  should  be 
keot  out  of  natural  stream  flood  plains. 
We  have  sevtrelv  dmngcd  the  environ- 
ment '0  accommodate  projects  to  favor 
special  interests.  Water  development 
projects  have  been  built  at  great  public 
espens?  while  more  economic  slteme- 
tlve':  are  Ignored. 

The  committee  report  justifies  the  pub- 
lic works  appronriations  by  pointin?  out 
the  need  for  Federal  money  to  "provile 
needed  electric  rower  a  more  adequate 
rater  sunnly.  flood  control.  Irrigation,  r  i 
ditional  and  improved  waterways  for 
PBVigation.  recreation  and  oth»r  essen- 
tial services  for  our  oeople."  I  do  not 
o.rTOe  asoinst  such  goal's.  But  I  cannot 
support  soending  hard-earned  tax  dol- 
lars for  projects  that  do  not  effectively 
meet  them. 

Federal  funds  are  unqncstionablv 
needed  to  protect  the  people  from  loss  of 
life  ?"rt  prn-erty  damaee  due  t"  severe 
Poortmc  What  I  nu»stlnn  1=^  how  we 
sho"Id  go  about  do'nc  this  The  Corns 
of  Fngin'c's  an«we:-.  as  refl?rfed  bv  th» 
\vtie  number  of  such  proieets  funded 
each  year,  is  to  build  dams.  But  I  pm  not 
'it  all  convinced  that  the  feverish  dam 
biiildlni?  of  the  Inst  several  decades  has 
done  the  lob.  In  fact,  ri-snite  ever-ln- 
crea«lng  Federal  appronriations  for  flood 
rontrol.  annual  flood  damapes  continue 
*o  grow. 

K  recurrent  phenomenon  in  corns  proj- 
ects involves  justifying  dams  by  deriving 
substantial  part  of  the  flood  control  bene- 
fits from  protecting  futtu-e  flood  Plain 
development.  This  sets  up  a  vicious  cir- 
cle: Greater  flood  plain  protection  Is 
predicated  on  extending  the  flood  plain 
for  ro.sldential  development.  Thus,  a  ma- 
jor flood  could  still  strike  the  area  and 
cause  greater  damage  than  would  ocur 
under  a  similar  flood  without  the  de- 
veloped flood  plain. 

This  year,  the  corps  requested  S93  5 
million  for  flood  control  along  the  Mls- 
slsslpp;  River.  The  Senate  committee  has 
recommended  $127  million.  I  question 


how  much  of  this  money  Is  going  to  be 
spent  wisely.  Lulled  by  a  false  sense  of 
security  due  to  the  presence  of  a  dam. 
flood  plain  development  is  continuing  in 
this  area.  On.<oing  construction  all  along 
the  Mississippi  has  tended  to  increase 
the  flood  heights  and  potential  dam- 
ages. 

The  economic  justifications  offered  for 
some  of  these  dams  are  suspect.  The 
corps  has  been  involved  in  alSout  1,000 
flood  control  proieets  st  a  cost  of  Sll 
billic:i.  Tliese  projects  hsve  saved  almost 
$30  bii'.ion  in  flood  da.n.^ges.  "This  looks 
like  £n  excellent  record,  .^fte^  til  '.he 
projects  nppear  to  have  paid  for  them- 
selves threefold.  Biit  this  is  a  verj-  good 
example  of  tiae  kind  of  sophistry  ih  it  en 
be  built  on  statistics.  What  hapi)sn.s  Ls 
tills:  The  corps  builds  a  dam  at  a  cost  of 
S50  million  to  protect  a  relativelv  unde- 
veloped flood  plain.  Then,  after  the  d.am 
is  built.  S150  million  of  new  de"elopmeut 
is  located  below  the  dam — develorment 
which  would  not  have  taken  pl.'ce  if  the 
dam  had  not  been  buiit  in  tlie  first  place. 
Along  conies  a  flood  3  years  later, 
and  presto,  the  S15J  million  development 
is  spared.  The  corps  can  then  argue  that 
the  dam  has  already  paid  for  itself  t;iree 
times  ever.  Of  ccurse.  if  the  drm  fails, 
the  re-sults  can  be  catastrophic  to  the 
people  living  in  areas  where  they  would 
not  live  if  the  dam  had  not  been  built. 
This  is  a  Utile  like  buying  a  cat  to  pro- 
tect your  barn  from  rals.  even  when  you 
do  not  have  any  rats.  Nonetheless,  ycu 
really  war.t  to  have  that  cat.  so  >nu  go 
out  and  buy  some  rats  so  the  cat  will 
h.ave  something  to  do.  Vou  can  then  so 
around  and  tc'l  all  your  neighbcrs  wh.at 
a  fine  cat  you  h:jve,  how  it  is  worth  every 
cent  you  paid  for  it  because  it  keeps 
down  the  rat  population. 

The  committee  has  mentioned  the 
need  for  more  energy  as  a  significant 
benefit  provided  by  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration. I  fully  support  prcject.5  that 
will  increase  our  domestic  energy  seif- 
sufflclency  when  the  benefits  legitimately 
exceed  economic,  social,  and  environ- 
mental costs.  Yet  only  40  of  the  230  corps 
projects  and  studies  in  this  bill  will  sup- 
ply any  hydroelec'ric  power.  The  re,<t  of 
the  projects  will  involve  a  large  energy 
expense  but  v.ill  produce  no  energj'  in 
return. 

Corps  of  Engineers  projects  require 
more  energy  and  create  fewer  jobs  than 
almost  an.v  other  Federal  program  ex- 
cept highway  construction.  Furthermore, 
the  very  forms  of  tran.sportation  which 
canal  and  waterway  projects  often  en- 
courage are  far  less  energy  efflcient  tiian 
alternative  modes.  According  to  a  June 
1974.  study  by  the  University  of  Illinois 
Center  for  Advanced  Computation, 
barges — which  are  effectively  subsidized 
by  these  projects — use  10  to  23  per- 
cent more  energy  than  railroads.  The 
committee  has  rightly  expressed  a  con- 
cern about  our  serious  energy  problems. 
Yet.  millions  of  dollars  are  being  com- 
mitted to  fund  projects  which  not  only 
require  tremendous  amounts  of  energy 
to  build,  but  also  benefit  only  a  small 
numbef  of  people  in  the  area. 

A  good  example  of  this  is  the  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee  Waterway  in  Alabama. 
This  one-halt  bilUon  dollar  ditch  Is  jus- 
tified primarily  on  the  basis  of  projected 


sayings  to  shippers  who  will  use  the 
canal.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  existing 
railway  facilities  in  the  area  co'old  serve 
the  same  purpose  and  n^e  less  energy, 
this  bill  appropriates  $38  million  to  sub- 
Eidiee  the  shipping  interests. 

According  to  a  recent  study  sponsored 
by  the  energy  research  group  of  the 
Center  for  Advanced  Computation,  the 
total  energy  which  will  be  cxpend?d  for 
construction  of  this  project  w  ill  be  1  9  by 
10"  Btu's — the  energy  content  of  34 
million  barrels  of  crude  oil  .'^r  762.000 
tons  of  coal.  This  tremendo'-s  expendi- 
ture of  time,  money,  and  energy,  is 
going  to  subsidize  an  industry  which  is 
far  less  energy  efflcient  than  the  existing 
altarnative  modes  of  tranrpcrtation  in 
the  area.  A  cro'jning  ironj-  in  view  of 
the  committee's  expressed  concern  about 
our  energy  deficit,  is  that  promo'i.anpl 
material  supplied  by  tills  waterways 
supporters  in  the  past  has  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  canal  m  facilitating 
the  shipping  of  strip-mined  coal  to 
Mobile  for  eventual  export  to  Ja'aan 

In  some  Instances,  even  the  projects 
directly  related  to  producing  more  en- 
ergy are  not  worth  the  investment.  Ihe 
Dickey-Lincoln  Dams  which  are  planned 
for  northern  .Maine  are  a  ca.e  In  point 
Although  no  Feder->1  funds  for  this 
project  were  requested  in  the  budget. 
l>oth  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
recommended  $800,000  for  planning. 

The  ptu-pose  of  this  project  is  to  pro- 
vide hydroelectric  power  for  New  Eng- 
land. In  view  of  the  recent  Arab  oil  em- 
hargo,  it  is  temptuiK  to  rush  on  with  any 
such  project.  Such  action  is  not  justi- 
fied in  this  ca.se.  The  estimated  Fcdcr."! 
cost  of  the  project  is  S356  million,  using 
the  corps'  3!'4  percent  dlscoimt  rate. 
Using  realistic  interest  rates,  however, 
and  taking  inflation  into  account,  the 
final  price  tag  could  go  as  high  as  $800 
million.  The  Dickey  Dam  alone  would 
be  the  sixth  largest  In  the  United  States, 
larger  than  the  Aswan  in  Egypt. 

The  environmental  impact  would  be 
significant.  The  dams  would  flood  140 
square  miles  of  timberland.  plus  addi- 
tional land  for  at  least  150  miles  of 
transmission  lines. 

In  return  for  all  of  this,  what  would 
the  dam  provide?  Less  than  one-haif 
percent  of  New  England's  electrical  de- 
mand within  10  years  after  the  proj- 
ect Is  completed.  There  is  no  guarantee 
that  any  of  the  power  would  be  made 
available  outside  of  the  State  of  Maine. 
How  about  consumer  savings  on  electric 
bills?  Only  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of 
New  England's  SI. 6  billion  power  biU — 
If  that  much — would  be  saved. 

The  $800,000  now  recommended  tor 
extended  planning  for  this  project  could 
be  better  used  to  reach  long-range  solu- 
tions for  conserving  energy  through  bet- 
ter insulation  of  buildings,  changes  In 
consumption  patterns,  and  new  build- 
ing and  transportation  design. 

Mr.  President,  these  and  other  proj- 
ects are  far  too  costly  for  the  limited 
benefits  they  would  provide.  While 
there  are  projects  in  the  bill  I  can  and 
do  support,  the  total  Impact  of  this 
funding  is  excessive  and  unjustifiable.  I 
Intend  to  vote  against  the  bill  as  re- 
ported. 
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Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  10  comment  briefly  on  the  pending 
legislation  which  appropriates  funds  for 
various  putiltc  works  water  and  power 
development  projects. 

At  the  outset  let  me  e.\tend  m>-  sin- 
cere appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee lor  their  favorable  consideration  of 
several  projects  which  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  Colorado. 

On  June  24  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  AEC,  Mr.  Sttnnis,  and  out- 
lined the  specific  needs  and  desires  that 
I  had  with  respect  to  this  bill. 

The  committee's  decisions  on  these 
projects  are  in  close  agreement  with 
those  made  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  certainly  realize  that  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  local  communities  have 
not,  in  every  case,  been  satisfied  with 
the  decisions  which  have  been  made. 
Those  needs  simply  exceed  the  amount 
of  Federal  moneys  which  are  available. 
Given  that  situation  It  is  especially  im- 
portant that  we  here  in  Congress  make 
a  careful  evaluation  of  those  competing 
needs  and  Interests  in  order  to  make  as 
equitable  a  distribution  of  funds  as  is 
possible. 

I  believe  the  bill  before  us  has  met 
that  need  for  equity  and  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  support  It.  I  hope  that  In  suc- 
ceeding years  we  will  be  able  to  fund 
additional  projects  as  they  may  be  nec- 
essar>'. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
PubUc  Works  Appropriation  bill  before 
the  Senate  today  contains  $800,000  to 
complete  preconstructlon  plarming  for 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  hydroelectric  project 
in  northern  Maine.  Senate  approval  of 
this  provision  would  mean  that  for  rhe 
first  time  since  1967.  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress would  have  approved  funds  for  this 
project  which  was  first  authorized  In 
1965.  The  House  of  Repre.sentatives. 
usually  the  stumbling  block  In  getting 
planning  funds,  approved  the  $800,000 
amount  this  pest  June,  a  strong  Indica- 
tion that  the  importance  of  this  project 
as  a  sound  of  desperately  needed  electric 
power  is  becoming  more  apparent.  I 
strongly  urge  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  give  their  approval  so  that  the  people 
of  Maine  and  New  England,  for  whom 
energy  costs  are  an  exceptional  burden 
even  in  the  best  of  times,  can  be  assured 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  taken 
notice  of  their  plight  and  is  acting  to 
bring  some  relief. 

As  I  am  sure  the  Members  of  this  body 
are  aware,  a  number  of  private  utilities 
In  Maine  and  New  England,  traditional 
opponents  to  Dickey-Lincoln,  have  pub- 
licly ceased  their  opposition  this  past 
year.  Many  Members  of  the  other  body, 
particularly  from  the  New  England 
States,  who  had  been  very  vigorous  and 
vocal  critics  of  this  hydroelectric  project 
In  the  past,  have  now  strongly  endorsed 
it  because  of  the  future  energy  needs  of 
New  England  as  these  have  been  under- 
scored by  the  recent  energy  shortage. 

All  opposition  to  the  DIckev-Llncoln 
hydroelectric  project,  however,  has  not 
ceased.  I  am  sure  the  Members  of  this 
bodj-  are  aware  that  numerous  groups 


and  Individuals,  concerned  about  pre- 
serving the  environment  of  northern 
Maine,  oppose  the  project  because  they 
believe  its  adverse  effect  on  this  environ- 
ment is  not  worth  the  economic  and  rec- 
reation benefits  that  will  result. 

While  I  i>elleve  that  most  of  these 
groups  and  individuals  are  sincere  In 
raising  their  objections,  I  beUeve  their 
fears  of  environmental  damage  are 
exaggerated. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
approximately  1,600  streams  and  2,000 
lakes  in  the  State  of  Maine.  A  total  of 
five  streams  will  be  affected  by  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project.  Maine  Is  90  per- 
cent forested;  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
this  forested  area  will  be  flooded. 

Still.  I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I 
did  not  admit  that  we  have  to  make  some 
sort  of  tradeoff  if  we  want  to  construct 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  Dam.  There  will  be 
certain  hunting,  wilderness,  and  canoeing 
areas  that  will  be  flooded  by  the  Dickey 
Lakes,  and  I  can  understand  the  concern 
of  those  who  oppose  this  project  because 
they  do  not  want  to  see  these  lost.  In 
view,  however,  of  the  vast  expanse  In  our 
State  which  v.ill  remain  untouched  by 
this  project  and  thus  capable  of  pro- 
viding timber  and  recreation,  coupled 
with  the  growing  demand  for  electric 
power  between  now  and  the  year  2000, 1 
believe  It  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  people 
of  Maine  and  New  England  to  construct 
another  source  of  clean,  economical  elec- 
tric power. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that  all 
;i5pects  of  EMckeys  environmental  im- 
pact will  be  examined  very  closely  at 
both  the  Federal  and  State  levels.  In- 
deed much  of  the  $800,000  for  Dickey- 
Lincoln  in  the  bill  we  are  presently  con- 
sidering will  be  used  to  make  an  environ- 
mental impact  study  as  now  required  by 
law.  The  environmental  protection  laws 
of  the  State  of  Maine  are  among  the 
strictest  in  the  Nation  and  the  Members 
of  this  body  can  rest  assured.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Maine  State  Board  of  En- 
vironmental Protection  will  examine  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  hydroelectric  project 
verj-  closely.  Before  any  approval  would 
be  granted  by  this  board,  there  would  be 
public  hearings  so  that  the  people  can 
make  their  concerns  known. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  my  own  voting 
record,  public  statements,  and  legislative 
efforts  during  more  than  a  decade  In 
Congress  are  overwhelming  evidence  that 
environmental  preservation  has  been  one 
of  my  main  concerns.  I  do  not  believe 
that  my  support  for  the  Dlckey-LlncoIn 
hydroelectric  project  during  that  same 
decade  is  In  any  way  Inconsistent  with 
this  record. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
are  being  asked  to  approve  another 
budget-breaking  appropriations  bill. 
The  bill  we  are  considering  todav  would 
appropriate  $4.5  billion  for  public  works 
projects  and  the  Atomic  ESiergy  Com- 
mission. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  many  of  the  pro- 
grams funded  by  this  bill:  they  are  laud- 
able and  worthwhile.  But  I  am  opposed 
to  automatic  expansions  of  every  Federal 
program  and  project  every  year. 

This  bill  appropriates  $40  million  more 
than  was  re<iuested  by  the  President's 


budget,  and  $91.8  million  more  than  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Additionally,  this  bill  would  spend  $624 
million  more  than  we  spent  last  year 

The  Congress  simply  carmot  continue 
to  approve  these  large  increases  every 
year.  Inflation  is  out  of  control,  primarily 
because  of  excessive  deficit  spending, 
yet  we  are  being  asked  to  approve  a  13- 
percent  increase  In  this  spending  bill. 

Seventy-four  Senators  have  already 
voted  to  balance  the  budget  this  year: 
54  Senators  signed  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent asking  him  to  balance  the  budget 
this  year.  But  the  President  cannot  bal- 
ance the  budget  by  himself. 

Two  days  ago  the  Senate  voted  to  In- 
crease spending  for  agriculture,  environ- 
ment and  consumer  programs  by  $138.5 
million  over  the  budget  and  $3  billion 
over  last  years  figure.  Yesterday,  the 
Senate  voted  against  cutting  spending 
for  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Post  Office  by  $131  million.  And  today 
we  are  voting  on  a  bill  to  increase  spend- 
ing by  S624  million  over  last  year's  tot^. 

In  the  past  3  days  alone,  this  Sen- 
ate has  voted  to  spend  over  $3.6  billion 
more  than  last  year. 

Now.  I  do  not  believe  that  these  spend- 
ing cuts  out  of  a  budget  of  over  $300 
billion  would  automatically  cure  infla- 
tion. But  it  would  signal  the  American 
people  that  the  Senate  is  serious  about 
reducing  Inflation. 

The  Federal  budget  is  out  of  control, 
and  unless  each  Member  of  Congress 
takes  positive  action  to  restrain  spend- 
ing, we  cannot  control  inflation. 

The  rejection  of  Just  one  of  these  budg- 
et-breaking bills  would  a.ssure  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  are  determined  to 
control  inflation  and  preserve  fiscal 
sanity. 

THE   DICKET-LINCOLN    SCHOOL   HTDROB-TCTKIC 
PnOJECT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
address  my  colleagues  on  the  Importance 
of  the  S800.0CO  which  is  Included  in  the 
Public  Works  appropriation  bill,  before 
us  today,  for  continued  planning  of  the 
Dickey -Lincoln  project  in  Maine. 

The  project  is  familiar  to  many  of  my 
colleagues,  I  am  sure — a  major  hydro- 
electric facility  designed  to  provide  1.2 
million  kilowatt  hours  of  electric  power 
to  Maine  and  the  Northeastern  States. 
Dickey  would  increase  the  peaking  power 
capacity  In  New  England  by  18.7  percent 
when  completed  and  would  thus  repre- 
sent a  major  contribution  toward  the 
task  of  meeting  the  energy  demands  of 
our  region.  Of  equal  .significance,  the 
project  would  not  depend  upon  expensive 
fuel  oil  now  used  for  the  bulk  of  New 
England's  present  and  peaking  power 
facilities. 

In  large  measure,  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  fuel,  the  private  electric  utilities 
which  opposed  this  project  in  prior  years 
withdrew  their  opposition  this  year.  Yet. 
new  voices  have  been  raised  in  opposi- 
tion and  questions  have  been  posed  by  a 
number  of  concerned  citizens'  organiza- 
tions regarding  the  environmental  effects 
of  the  project  and  Its  economic  Justifica- 
tion. 

I  believe  these  questions  can  be  an- 
swered. Many  already  have,  I  believe,  on 
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the  basis  of  information  now  available. 
But  additional  information  concerning 
the  impact  of  the  project  is  required  and 
that  is  precisely  the  purpose  of  the  $800.- 
000  appropriation  which  we  consider 
today. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues,  how- 
ever, of  two  significant  historical  facts 
about  Dickey-Lincoln  which  ought  to  be 
considered.  First.  Dickey-Lincoln  was 
bom  out  of  a  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment. In  the  late  1950's,  a  major  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  the  Passamaquoddj- 
Bay  tidal  power  project  on  the  Maine- 
Canadian  boundary  led  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  supplemental  hydroelec- 
tric facility  in  northern  Maine.  During 
the  same  period,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice completed  separate  study  of  the  rec- 
reation potential  of  New  England  and 
recommended  a  major  wilderness  area 
for  the  same  location. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  en- 
vironmental and  recreational  considera- 
tions pointed  out  by  the  Park  Service,  the 
hydroielectric  project  was  shifted  to  its 
present  site  at  Dickey,  Maine,  with  a  re- 
duction In  power  values,  and  the  AUa- 
gnsh  Wilderness  Waterway  was  estab- 
lished to  preserve  the  river  for  its  scenic 
and  recreational  value. 

I  point  this  out,  not  to  claim  that  all 
the  environmental  concerns  involving  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project  have  been  set  to 
rest,  but  to  dispell  the  apparent  notion 
held  by  some  that  this  project  Is  being 
impased  upon  Maine  with  no  environ- 
mental consideration  at  all. 

In  fact,  years  before  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  came  Into  exist- 
ence. State  and  Federal  officials — on 
their  own  Initiative — conducted  a  series 
of  evaluations  of  the  environmental  and 
recreational  aspects  of  the  project.  The 
first  such  evaluation  took  place  in  1963- 
64  as  part  of  the  Interior  Department's 
study  and  later,  during  1966-67,  further 
studies  were  conducted  by  the  Army 
Corps  as  part  of  Its  preparatory  efforts. 

The  funds  I  urge  that  we  appropriate 
today  will  provide  the  means  of  prepar- 
ing a  detailed  enx'ironmental  impact 
statement  to  continue  this  prior  work. 
This  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  re- 
evaluate our  earlier  conclusions  in  light 
of  enviromnental  standards  which  have 
evolved  since  the  mid-1960's.  I  welcome 
this.  Second,  another  aspect  of  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  raised  recently 
against  Dickey  concerns  the  economic 
Justlflcation  for  the  project. 

Over  the  years,  the  favorable  economic 
basis  for  the  project  has  been  deter- 
mined, confirmed  and  reaffirmed  by  no 
less  than  three  Federal  agencies  and  by 
independent  analysis. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  for  15  years,  I  have 
reviewed  himdreds  of  projects  which 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Congress.  I 
can  think  of  no  other  project  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  such  Intense  scrutiny 
for  so  long  a  period.  And  throughout  this 
time,  the  benefit-cost  ratio  of  Dickey- 
Lincoln  has  consistently  been  shown  to 
surpass  that  of  the  majority  of  public 
works  projects  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  note,  for  example,  that  during  de- 
bate on  this  project  in  1967  the  Army 
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Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Department 
of  Interior  advised  me  that,  of  170  Fed- 
eral power  projects  ever  constructed  or 
under  construction.  Dickey's  benefit-cost 
ratio  was  better  than  75  percent  of  them. 
This  information  was  included  in  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  economic  aspects  of 
the  project  which  may  be  found  on  pages 
31950-31961  of  the  Concrsssiokai  Rec- 
ord. November  7,  1967,  to  which  I  would 
refer  those  who  wish  to  explore  this  as- 
pect in  depth. 

My  point  in  repeating  this  informa- 
tion is  not  to  claim  that  Dickey  should 
be  subject  to  no  further  scrutiny. 
Rather,  it  is  to  point  out  that  Dickey- 
Lincoln  has  been  subject  to  the  same 
tests  and  the  same  standards  which 
every  other  public  works  project  has  been 


demand  for  energy  Is  greatest.  Dickey- 
Lincoln  could  meet  that  demand 

In  the  1966  estimate  of  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  multipurpose 
dam  and  reservoir,  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  assigned  it  a  favorable  1.91 
to  1  benefit-cost  ratio.  In  light  of  the 
soaring  interest  rates  and  construction 
costs  for  privately  financed  projects,  and 
the  high  price  of  oil,  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  has  now  risen  to  2.6  to  1. 

It  would  take  about  7'2  years  to 
build  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  facility. 
With  725  megawatts  of  power  on  line 
to  Boston,  Dickey-Lincoln  would  pro- 
vide New  England  with  10.25  percent  of 
its  peaking  power  requirements  by  1983 
In  addition,  350  million  kilowatthour 
from   the  downstream   New   Brunswick 


for  many  years.  And  it  has  consistently  plant  would  be  shared  with  the  United 
met  them.  To  come  in  at  this  late  date  states  on  a  50-50  basis.  Accordmg  to  the 
and  seek  to  apply  a  different  standard—  Army  Corps,  this  energy  would  be  trans- 
one  not  appUed  to  other  projects — is  not  ferred  by  Canada  to  the  United  States 
only    discriminatory    but    destroys    the  at  border  tie  exchange  points  and  there 


basis  for  a  meaningful  comparison  with 
other  comparable  projects. 

Ultimately,  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project 
must  stand  on  its  own.  I  believe  it  will. 
With  the  funds  included  in  this  measure, 
we  will  obtain  the  information  necessary 
to  support  a  spirited  public  debate  on 
the  project  and  a  reexamination  of  its 
value  in  light  of  changed  circumstances. 

I  am  confident,  on  the  basis  of  what 
has  gone  on  before,  that  Dickey-Lincoln 
will  meet  this  test  and  will  continue  to 
merit  the  support  of  Maine  people. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
public  works  appropriation  which  we 
are  considering  today  includes  $800,000 
which  is  of  critical  importance  to  the 
New  England  area.  These  funds  will  en- 
able us  to :  First,  continue  pre-construc- 
tion  planning  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
hydroelectric  power  project,  and  second, 
to  conduct  a  much  needed  impact  state- 
ment on  the  effects  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
facility  on  the  environment  In  the  St. 
Johns  area. 

The  significance  of  Dickey-Lincoln  as 
a  source  of  clean,  inexpensive  power  to 
New  England  has  Increased  substantially 
since  it  was  first  proposed  In  1965.  As  a 
result  of  New  England's  particular  de- 
pendence on  oil  as  our  primary  source 
of  energy,  and  due  to  increases  in  the 
price  of  coal  and  imported  fuel  oil,  om- 
area  is  now  paying  28  percent  more  for 
its  energy  than  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
We  are  dependent  on  Imports  for  35  per- 
cent to  40  percent  of  that  oU. 

New  England  has  also  has  lagged  far 
behind  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  low  cost  electric  power.  As 
a  result  New  Engianders  pay  higher 
electric  rates  than  those  paid  by  con- 
sumers of  electric  power  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  This  is  due  in  part  to  New 
England's  lack  of  public  power  facilities 
to  serve  as  a  yardstick  In  measuring  the 
performance  of  private  electric  utilities 
and  the  cost  of  the  power  they  generate. 
Had  construction  of  Dickey-Lincoln  after 
the  initial  studies  of  1966  and  1967.  it 
would  now  be  nearlng  completion  and 
filling  this  need. 

Dlckey-Llncoln  would  be  a  peak  power 
generating  plant.  Peak  power  is  needed 
during  those  periods  of  the  daj-  when  the 


would  be  no  exchange  costs. 

Moreover  when  preconstructlon  plan- 
ning funds  are  appropriated,  discussions 
can  begin  with  the  New  England  Power 
Pool  on  the  possible  integration  of  power 
transmission  on  NEPOOL  lines.  This 
would  result  in  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  transmitting  power  from 
Dickev-Lincoln  to  Boston.  Discussions 
could  also  be  held  with  puWlc  and  pri- 
vate utilities  on  the  marketing  of  the 
power  that  Dickey-Lincoln  will  generate. 

Capital  for  construction  would  be 
available  at  an  interest  rate  of  3'4  per- 
cent. All  but  $14  millon  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  the  dam  will  be  paid  back 
to  the  Federal  Government  In  50  years 
The  dam  is  expected  to  last  100  years, 
with  Uttle  in  maintainance  and  operat- 
ing costs. 

Serious  questions  have  been  raised 
over  the  environmental  impact  of  Dick- 
ey-Lincoln's construction  on  the  undis- 
turbed St.  John  wilderness.  It  would  alter 
an  ecological  system.  A  river  would  be- 
come a  lake:  some  tlmberland  would  be 
destroyed.  As  a  result  of  environmental 
concern,  in  1963  the  site  of  the  dam  was 
shifted  from  the  confiuence  of  the  St. 
John  and  the  Allagash  Rivers  to  the 
present  Dickey-Lincoln  School  location, 
to  avoid  the  environmental  damage  and 
recreational  loss  which  would  have  re- 
sulted from  flooding  of  the  Allagash. 
Thus  the  Allagash  would  be  preserved  In 
its  natural  wilderness  state. 

Beyond  the  generation  of  power  and 
creation  of  new  recreational  opportuni- 
ties, an  additional  benefit  may  result 
from  construction  of  this  dam.  For  many 
years  the  communities  along  the  St. 
John  have  experienced  flooding,  some  of 
it  severe.  This  year,  flooding  caused  an 
estimated  $3  million  damage  in  Port 
Kent.  The  Dlckey-Llncoln  dam  would 
provide  protection  against  similar  de- 
struction In  the  futiire. 

In  closing,  let  me  emphasize  that  we 
are  not  voting  today  on  the  actual  con- 
struction of  Dlckey-Llncoln,  but  on  funds 
to  continue  preconstructlon  planning 
and  other  related  studies.  Including  the 
environmental  Impact  statement  re- 
quired by  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  Of  the  $800,000  appropria- 
tion. $150,000  will  be  used  to  initiate 
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work  on  that  statement.  This,  together 
with  the  other  preconstructlon  studies. 
vW  take  20  month.-;  to  complete.  During 
this  period,  all  interested  parties  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  voice  their  con- 
cerns at  public  hearings.  The  updated 
studies  will  provide  long-overdue  accu- 
rate information  on  the  environmental 
impact  of  this  project  on  the  St.  John. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  these 
preconstructlon  planning  funds. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  onlj-  a  few 
moments  remain  before  this  bill  nlll  be 
approved  by  the  Senate.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  outcome.  I  shall  vote 
against  It.  for  the  same  reasons  that  I 
cosponsored  two  unsuccessful  motions  to 
recommit  the  bill  with  instructions  to  re- 
duce the  spending  total. 

However,  let  me  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  thoroughly  appreciate  the  feelings 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi cMr.  SiENsis"  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr 
McCleliak  1 .  both  of  them  have  said  on 
this  floor  today  that  they  wished  Sena- 
tors had  tried  to  reduce  the  enormity  of 
this  appropriation  when  the  bill  was  still 
being  considered  in  committee. 

I  need  not  mention  mv  affection  or  "-e- 
spect  for  either  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators. They  know  that  I  consider  them 
two  of  the  finest  Senators  ever  to  serve 
their  country.  Both  are  fiscal  conserva- 
tives. On  almost  every  proposition,  we 
stand  together  and  vote  alike.  I  say  this 
to  emphasize  that  my  vote  against  this 
bill  should  in  no  way  be  interpreted  as 
criticism  of  them,  or  as  doubt  that  they 
have  done  their  best  with  a  huge  task  of 
great  proportions. 

I  cosponsored  the  Chiles  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions  to  the  commit- 
tee to  reduce  spending  under  this  bill  bv 
5  percent.  Now.  Mr.  President,  a  5  per- 
cent reduction  would  have  done  no  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  pork  barrel.  None  o! 
the  pork  barrel's  staves  would  have  been 
ripped  off.  But  it  would  have  been  an 
Indication  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
this  Senate  that  we  mean  what  we  say 
:n  our  public  oratory  about  "economy  in 
government."  The  effort  to  achieve  that 
5  percent  reduction  was  rejected  today 
by  the  Senate.  59  to  39. 

Then  I  cosponsored  a  motion  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  'Mr 
DoLr.  to  recommit  this  bill  to  commit- 
tee with  instructions  to  reduce  spending 
contained  in  it  by  a  mere  3  percent  We 
did  better  on  that,  Mr.  President  We 
were  defeated  by  a  scant  margin,  52  to 
44. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  returning  to  the 
suggestion  here  a  few  minutes  ago  that 
Senators  should  have  tried  to  reduce  this 
bin  «ith  eariler  efforts  and  recommenda- 
tiojw.  let  me  say  that  this  Senator  tried 

!m,K?  fl'i'^H''  ""*'  ^"  '»<='■  I  Old  the 
unthlnlrable.  I  asked  that  spending  on  a 
project  m  my  home  State— indeed  In  my 
own  home  county— be  reduced. 

And  what  happened,  Mr.  President' 
on  a  strict  party-line  vote  in  subcom- 

™!m'*-  ?''„'""  '"  ^^''^  »  mintoiuni  of  SI2 
mlUion  dollars  was  defeated,  4  to  3 

Now  let  me  quickly  say.  Mr.  President 
uiat  some  of  the  most  flscaUy  sound 
Senators  in  this  body  are  Democrats 


Wild  spending  Is  not  a  partisan  matter. 
Neither  is  doubletalk  about  "economy 
in  Oovermnent."  That  is  why  I  think  it 
is  essential  that  the  American  people 
somehow  find  a  way  to  check  up  on  how 
everj'body  in  public  life  performs  when 
he  really  has  a  chance  to  cut  Govern- 
ment spending.  Words  do  not  count,  Mr 
President — but  actions  do. 

I  just  want  the  Recom  to  show,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  regards  it  as  his  duty  to  prac- 
tice what  he  preaches  about  cutting  Fed- 
eral spending  and  curbing  inflation.  And 
I  invite  my  distinguished  friends  from 
Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  to  whom  I  am 
devoted,  and  whom  I  admire  immensely 
to  look  into  the  incident  which  I  have 
described.  There  Is  no  time  to  discuss  it 
now  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I  do 
not  feel  that  this  Is  the  appropriate  place 
to  discuss  It  anyhow. 

I  shall  cast  a  protest  vote  against  this 
bill,  Mr.  President,  because  I  do  feel  that 
the  enormity  of  the  amount  of  ta.tpay- 
ers'  money  to  be  spent  ought  to  have  been 
trimmed— and  that  it  could  have  been 
trimmed  without  adversely  affecting  any 
project  contained  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  mj-  time,  if  the 
other  side  will  do  so. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
hanng  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr 
HCDDLESTONi,  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale>  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee   (Mr.  Baker) 
the     Senator     from     Tennessee     'Mr 
Brock  I,  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
<Mr.FoNC)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr 
FosG)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  78 
nays  17,  as  follows: 
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NAYS— 17 

Bartlett  Pannln  Nunn 

Buckley  Ooldwater  Proxmlre 

Byrd.  Gumcy  Rotli 

Harry  p..  Jr.  Baosen  Scott. 

Chiles  HelmE  William  L 

cotton  Holllnes 

tMle  MaosSeld 


Baker 
Brock 


NOT  VOTING— 5 


Pong 
HuddlestoD 


Mondale 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Bayb 

Beau 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

chtirch 

Clark 

Cook 

Cranfiton 

CurtU 

Domenld 

Dominlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Brvtc 

Fulfcrlght 


fNo.  348  Leg. 

TEAS— 78 
Gravel 
OrllfiB 
Hart 
Hartke 
HaskeU 
Hatfleld 
Hathaway 
Kruska 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Jaytta 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Long 

Uagnusoa 
Mathlaa 
McCIeUu 
Mcciure 
Mcaee 
Mcoovern 
Mclntyre 
Hetcalr 
Metz«nbaum 
Montoya 


Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Psstore 

Pearson 

Pen 

Percy 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Sparkman 

SUfford 

stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

SytnlngtOD 

Talt 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

wuilams 

YousB 


So  the  bUI  (H.R.  15155)  was  passed 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  correctlon.s  in  the  engrossment 
of  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  chairman  of  our  committee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi iMr.  STENNIS),  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Stennis 
Mr.  McCLEtLAN,  Mr.  Magntjson,  Mr 
Bible,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  Pastore 
Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Hrhska. 
Mr.  Case,  and  Mr.  Randolph  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  highly  commend  as  well  as  warmly 
thank  the  following  highly  valuable  and 
inexhaustible  members  of  our  staff-  Mr 
Proctor  Jones.  Mr.  David  Gwaltney.  Mr 
Jim  Bond,  and  Mrs.  Gloria  Butiand. 
They  have  been  doing  exceptionally  fine 
work,  with  unusually  long  hours  There 
have  been  no  weekends  that  they  have 
faUed  to  work,  and  they  have  a  good 
deal  of  work  still  ahead  of  them  on  this 
measure. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  comments 
made  by  our  chairman  (Mr.  Biennis) 
and  add  my  voice  In  commendation  and 
gratitude  to  the  staff  for  the  excellent 
Job  they  have  performed  for  the  sub- 
committee. 


ANITA  TOMASI 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  coaslderation  of  Calendar 
No.  1003,  S.  3578. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title.  The  legislative 
clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (S.  3578)  for  the  relief  of  Anttn 
Tomasl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed  as  follows: 

S.  3578 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Re^presentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  N&- 
tlotiallty  Act,  Anita  Tomasl  may  be  claael- 
fied  aa  a  child  wlUiln  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  such  Act  upon  approval  of 
a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by  Miss  Theresa 
Tomasl,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  204  of  such  Act:  Provided, 
That  the  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  benefl* 
clary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  relation* 
ship,  b«  accorded  any  right,  prtvllege.  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 


In  regard  to  certain  nuclear  technology; 
and 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  93.  A 
concurrent  resolution  relating  to  an  in- 
flation policy  study. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
Insists  upon  its  amendments  to  the  bill 
(S.  425)  to  provide  for  the  cooperation 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  States  with  respect  to  the  regulation 
of  surface  mining  operations,  and  the 
acquisition  and  reclamation  of  aban- 
doned mines,  and  for  other  purposes,  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  Senate;  agrees  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Udall,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.  VicORiTO,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Ron- 
CAUO  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Seiberlinc,  Mr. 
Steicer  of  Arizona,  Mr.  RtiPPE,  Mr.  Camp, 
and  Mr.  Ketchum  were  appointed  man- 
agers of  the  conference  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
14012^  making  appropriations  for  the 
Legislative  Branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; that  the  House  recedes  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  nimabered  1-30,  inclusive,  32,  33, 
34,  38,  42.  43.  44.  45.  47,  52.  53,  54.  60  and 
68  to  the  bill,  and  concurred  therein; 
that  the  House  recedes  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  31.  37.  and  69  to  the  bill,  and 
concurs  therein,  each  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate;  and  that  the  House 
further  insists  on  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
51  to  the  bill. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  15074)  to  regulate  certain  political 
campaign  finance  practices  In  the  DL<t- 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 
TTie  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  and  agreed  to  the 
following  bill  and  concurrent  resohition. 
each  with  an  amendment  In  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Se?iate: 
S.  3698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  en- 
able Congress  to  concur  in  or  disapprove 
international  agreements  for  cooperation 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  230— 
ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITU- 
TION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleague  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley), I  send  to  the  desk  a  joint  resolu- 
tion saluting  the  Chautauqua  Institution 
on  the  occasion  of  its  one-hundredth  an- 
niversar>*.  and  I  ask  un'inimous  consent 
for  its  immediate  consideration.  I  wish 
to  state  that  it  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  230 »  was 
read  the  flrst  time  by  title  and  the  second 
time  at  length,  as  follows: 

S.J.   Bes.   230 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  there  has  been  times  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  highest  qualities  of  hu- 
manity when  the  threads  of  spiritual  values, 
educational  values,  and  esthetic  values  have 
intertwined  In  a  nexus  resting  within  a 
unique  community  and  a  unique  Institution, 
it  Is  fitting  that  tribute  should  be  paid  to 
the  achievement  and  to  the  example  of 
Chautauqua;  and 

Whereas  for  one  hundred  years  the  vision 
of  the  distinguished  founders  of  Chautauqua. 
Lewis  Miller  and  ihe  Beverend  Dr.  John  Vin- 
cent, has  shone  like  a  beacon,  lUiuninatlng 
the  cultural  life  of  America  and  disusing 
through  every  part  of  that  life  the  lifeht  of 
the  high  Ideals  and  noble  purpose  with  which 
they  embarked  upon  their  great  endeavor: 
and 

Whereas  being  founded  upon  a  commit- 
ment to  the  unity  of  the  naiure  of  man, 
Chautauqua  in  its  century  has  sought  to 
weave  the  religious,  the  educational,  and  the 
artistic  yearnings  of  mankind  into  the  fabric 
of  American  culture:  the  story  of  ten  decades 
of  unchallenged  achievement  is  Itself  a  testa- 
ment to  the  magDnnlmity  In  mind  itnd  the 
dedication  in  deed  which  those  who  have 
played  a  part  In  the  venture  have  brought  to 
bear  in  Irs  fulfillment:  and 

Whereas  as  Chautauqua  prepares  for  its 
second  century  dedicated  to  'he  full  develop- 
ment of  human  potential,  it  is  appropriate 
that  Its  contribution  to  the  lasting  values 
of  the  community  of  mankind  should  be 
commemorated;  and 

Whereas  originally  established  as  a  cen- 
ter for  the  education  of  Sunday  School  teach- 
ers, Chautauqua  rapidly  Interpreted  its  mis- 
sion as  the  dlS5emi:^.atlon  of  education  to  all 
men  and  women  of  all  ages.  Chautauqua  In- 
stitution pioneered  the  teaching  of  physical 
education,  of  musical  theory,  of  painting. 
and  of  the  arts  and  crafts;  and 

Wliereas  its  development  of  a  four-year 
home  reading  course,  to  bring  the  "collet;e 
outlook"  to  those  unable  to  pxirsue  full-time 
higher  education,  evoked  a  response  which 
c\it  across  any  barriers  of  birth  cr  back- 
ground; and  ten  thousand  reading  circles 
were  formed  throtighout  the  nation  In  answer 
to  its  bold  Idea  with  one  mUUon  readers  en- 
rolling In  Chautauqua's  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Circles  which  not  only  pioneered  the 
development  of  book  pocletles.  but  also  the 
development  of  the  literary  magazine:  and 
Wl'ereas  the  educational  techniques 
which  emerged  in  Chautauqua's  Cclle^e  of 
Liberal  Arts  spread  across  the  cation  like 


rtpples  from  a  pebble  cast  into  the  great  pool 
of  the  American  commitment  to  Icnowledge, 
and  both  In  Its  summer  schools  and  In  its  ex- 
tension courses  Chautauqua  served  as  the 
inspiration  and  the  example;  and 

Whereas  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  has 
illuminated  the  paths  of  ecumeniclsm.  as 
have  the  individual  Jewish.  Catholic,  and 
Protestant  services;  and 

Whereas  the  Chautauqua  Platform  estab- 
lished a  model  for  free  speech  and  open  dis- 
cussion which  has  profoundly  Influenced  the 
development  of  debate  In  America;  the  at- 
tendance of  seven  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  Is  no  small  measure  of  its  Importance 
m  the  intellectual  life  of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  Chautauqua's  role  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  performing  arts  in  America  Is 
witnessed  by  the  history  of  Its  83rmpbony 
orchestra,  its  opera  association.  Its  music 
school,  ltd  amphitheater.  Its  repertory 
theater  and  Its  theater  school:  from  the 
stages  of  these  great  Institutions  have  so 
many  of  the  world's  foremost  creative  artists 
have  been  developed  and  have  sent  out  their 
message  to  the  people  of  our  Nation,  and  to 
the  people  of  distant  lands;  and 

Whereas  Chautauqua  Itself  has  Inspired 
other  communities  to  emulate  Its  achieve- 
ments, and  In  so  doing  has  pttssed  Its  own 
name  into  the  language  of  a  people  and  into 
the  cultural  experience  of  a  Nation:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep^ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  Chautauqua  In- 
sututlon.  that  mirror  of  America  which  sends 
out  Its  rays  of  Illumination  and  example,  and 
which  receives  back  the  reflection  of  Itoelf  In 
American  life,  should  be  saluted  on  Its  one 
hundredth  anniversary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Chautauqua  Is  a  word 
familiar  to  every  American.  To  many  of 
us.  It  means  an  experience  within  our 
own  lifetime — an  experience  repeated  al- 
most ever>'where  in  America — traveling 
lectuies  and  concerts. 

To  those  of  all  ages,  it  means  even 
more:  Chautauqua  Is  an  Institution  on 
the  shores  of  a  particularly  lovely  and 
peaceful  lake  in  western  New  York. 
While  it  Is  in  my  State,  it  is  much  more 
important  that  it  Is  in  America,  for.  In 
a  larger  sense,  Chautauqua  is  America — 
or  at  least  a  clear  reflection  of  It. 
What  15  Chautauqua  ? 
That  question  is  difficult  to  answer 
brieflj'.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  print 
in  the  Record  a  recent  article  in  the  New 
Yoric  Times  which  gives  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  that  answer  under  the  title 
"Chautauqua  Lives!" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  June  30,  1974 J 
Chautauqua  Livss! 
(By  S   A   Schreiner,  Jr  ) 
You've  heard  of  Chautauqua,  of  course — 
that  traveling  tent  show  of  lecturers  who 
brought   a  touch  of  culture  to  small-town 
America  back  In  the  da>-s  of  the  nickelodeon. 
You   might  even,  given  enough   encourage- 
ment, recall  that  the  tent  show  got  its  name 
from  a  kind  of  summer  colony,  up  in  touih- 
wesicrn   New   York,   where   old   Aunt   Mary 
spent  her  vacations.  The  associations  are  all 
post- tense. 
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Tet  Cbautauqua  Htm,  and  thrives.  Not  as 
a  peripatetic  tent  show,  but  a«  an  estahllsb- 
ment  that  has  all  the  earmarks  of  the  ulti- 
mate resort.  During  Its  eight-week  season, 
a  resident  population  of  10.000  and  another 
50.000  casual  visitors  mingle  on  the  fenced- 
in,  70O-acre  tract.  Within  walking  distance, 
they  can  sample: 

A  sparkling  lake  for  Ashing  and  swim- 
ming an  18-hole  golf  course  and  tennis 
courts  ...  a  green  for  bowling  ...  an  am- 
phitheater with  nightly  open-air  entertain- 
ment (Including  three  symphony  concerts 
a  week)  ...  a  theater  productlng  two  op- 
eras and  two  plays  a  week  ...  a  summer 
school  with  dally  courses  for  college  cred- 
it ...  a  30.000-voIume  public  library  .  . 
eight  restaurants.  And  more. 

For  Chautauqua  (pronounced  Shataw- 
kwal  is  not  simply  a  place  to  go — It  has 
been,  since  Its  founding  Just  a  century  ago. 
an  Idea,  a  commitment  to  a  way  of  life.  It 
seeks.  In  the  words  of  its  president.  Oscar  E. 
Remlck.  to  Instill  "a  new  sense  of  human 
dignity  and  worth  through  participation  In 
the  cultural  creativity  of  man." 

It  that  sounds  stuffy,  so  be  It.  Chautauqua 
has  always  had  a  genteel.  "Ifs-for-your-own- 
good"  flavor,  a  sense  of  old  values  and  tradi- 
tions reinforced  There  have  been  bows  In 
the  direction  of  the  modem  world;  the  sea- 
son that  opened  yesterday  for  example,  will 
IncKide  a  workshop  In  electronic  music,  with 
a  demonstration  of  the  Moog  Synthesizer. 
and  another  workshop  on  transactional  anal- 
ysis (based  on  the  theories  of  Dr.  Eric  Berne, 
author  of  "Games  People  Play") . 

For  many.  Chautauqua  Is  a  second  home, 
unto  the  second  and  third  generations,  but 
people  are  always  discovering  the  place  tor 
the  first  time,  particularly  young  people. 
Nearly  every  Job  on  the  grounds — from  wait- 
ress to  Ufeguard  to  gatekeeper— Is  held  down 
by  a  college  student.  Moreover,  some  2.000 
young  people  are  enrolled  In  Its  summer 
schools,  aimiated  with  the  State  University 
of  New  York  at  PredolUa. 

Chautauqua  lies  midway  between  James- 
town and  MayvlUe.  NT,  on  Route  394,  about 
10  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  and  Is  accessible  by 
car.  bus.  plane,  or.  If  youTe  Ingenious,  boat. 
(An  uncle  of  mine  once  returned  to  Pllts- 
btirgh  from  a  Clusutauqiia  vacation  by 
canoe.)  Once  thei^.  you  have  to  buy  your  way 
In:  the  open-air  entertainments  and  the  In- 
atltutions  public  facilities  are  free  to  any- 
one on  the  grounds.  Adult  gate  tickets  run 
from  seo  for  the  season  down  to  82.25  for  a 
specific  event. 

A  stroll  down  the  narrow  brick  path  from 
Chautauqua's  gate  to  the  central  plaza  is 
a  stroll  into  the  past  On  either  side,  crowded 
onto  tiny  lots,  are  two-  and  three-story 
gingerbread  "cottages"  in  a  turn-of-the- 
century  style.  Uke  the  heart  of  a  college 
campus  the  pla^a  Is  surrounded  by  impres- 
sively colonnaded  brick  buildings  which 
house  the  administrative  offices,  the  post 
olBce.  the  library,  the  refreshment  pavilion 
and  one  o*  Clmutauqua's  sU  large  hotels.  A 
few  blocks  to  one  aide,  the  e.0O0-.seat  am- 
phitheater nestles  in  a  natural  ravine:  a 
few  blocks  in  the  other  direction  Is  the  mod- 
ern opera  hall  and  theater.  A  short  down- 
hill walk  from  the  plaza  leads  to  a  mani- 
cured lakeside  park  graced  by  a  square,  brick 
bell  tower  whose  carulon  nightly  lulls  Chau- 
tauquans  to  sleep. 

Narrow,  twistmg  roads  radiate  out  from 
the  plaaa.  lined  with  private  homes  that 
grow  progressively  modern  as  you  reach  the 
perimeters  of  what  Chautauquans  like  to 
call  their  "square  mile  of  scenic  beauty." 
Some  60  of  them  rent  rooms,  at  rates  that 
range  upward  from  S35  a  week  At  the  ram- 
bling Athenaeum  Hotel,  which  Is  an  authen- 
tic 19th-century  relic,  a  room  may  cost  »50 
a  day.  American  Plan. 

Chautauqua  was  founded  In  1874— as  a 
summer  training  program  for  Sunday  school 
teachers— by  Methodist  Bishop  John  Heyl 
Vincent  and  Lewis  MUler.  an  Akron.  Ohio 
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farm  machinery  manufacturer.  Vincent  had 
been  licensed  to  preach  at  the  early  age  of 
17.  and  his  golden  tongue  had  carried  him 
up  the  ladder  of  increasingly  larger  Meth- 
odist pastorates,  including  one  In  the  town 
of  Galena,  111.,  where  he  became  friendly 
with  an  obscure  Army  captain  by  the  name 
of  Ulysses  S.  Orant.  It  was  a  friendship  that 
would  put  Pair  Point,  a  stubby  landing  dock 
and  grove  of  trees  on  the  west  bank  of  Lake 
Chautauqua,  forever  on  the  map. 

Vincent  and  Miller  had  chosen  this  spot 
largely  because  It  was  the  site  of  a  founder- 
lag  Methodist  camp  meeting  in  which  Milter 
had  some  financial  interest.  The  lake,  which 
Is  18  miles  long  and  roughly  two  miles  wide, 
narrows  to  a  stone's  throw  in  width  at  Bemus 
Point,  a  fact  reflected  In  the  most  accepted 
translation  of  the  Indian  word  "Cbautau- 
qua"— "bag  tied  In  the  middle  "  It  lies  1.426 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  summers  are  cool: 
the  one  clear  admonition  to  those  planning 
to  attend  the  first  Chautauqua  session,  or 
"assembly. "  was:  "Bring  your  biggest  shawl." 
Vincent  and  Miller,  short  on  formal  educa- 
tion themselves,  included  "scientific  as  well 
as  theological  subjects "  at  this  first  assem- 
bly. A  300-foot  topographical  map  of  Pales- 
tine was  laid  out  to  precise  scale  along  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  a  stand-in  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  Despite  depndatlons  by  genera- 
tions of  chUdren  hunting  for  tadpoles  In 
the  ""Dead  Sea."  a  low  waterfllled  pocket  m 
the  map.  It  has  been  doggedly  refurbished  to 
this  day. 

Nothing  at  the  first  assembly,  however, 
touched  the  great  event  of  1875 — the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Praldeot  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Orant.  one  of  the  moet  tongue-tied 
men  ever  to  occupy  the  White  House,  had 
good  reason  to  accept  his  old  friend  Vin- 
cents Invitation,  for  It  was  Vincent  whose 
oratory  had  saved  the  day  when  Oeneral 
Orant.  the  returning  ClvU  War  hero,  could 
find  no  words  for  his  fellow  citizens  of 
Galena.  Grant"s  appearance  on  the  Chautau- 
qua platform  was  described  bv  a  contem- 
porary chronicler:  "'The  acceptance  of  [a 
Bible  I  by  that  great  man,  in  silence,  had 
the  appearance  of  Indifference  in  intereit: 
but  that  great  heart  being  too  full  of  grati- 
tude for  utterance,  silence  became  a  higher 
tribute  than  wortls.  and  may  it  ever  stand 
as  a  seal  of  humble  and  highest  recognlt»on.'" 
Such  conclusions  about  the  nature  of 
General  Grant's  6llen(»  may  be  arguable, 
but  his  visit  had  a  lasting  significance.  The 
President's  trip  was  given  wide  coverage  m 
the  international  press:  It  made  Chautauqua 
the  place  for  the  great  to  be  seen  and  heard. 
Subsequently,  seven  American  Presidents 
used  Chautauqua  a.s  a  sounding  hoard  for 
Important  pronouncements,  ending  with 
PD.B.'s    "I  hate  war"  speech  In   1836. 

Thus  was  Chautauqua  launched.  And  It 
grew  apace.  A  systematic  home  study  course. 
proved  that  the  world  was  waiting  for  book 
clubs  and  correspondence  courses.  In  less 
than  seven  years  more  than  100.000  people 
signed  up  for  the  home  study  and  correspon- 
dence courses,  and  branches  sprung  up  from 
Tokyo  to  London  to  Capetown.  To  meet  the 
demand  for  books,  a  Chautauqua  Press  was 
set  up.  and  by  1885  Its  catalogtie  listed  93 
titles.  As  early  as  1879.  a  Chautauqua  Nor- 
mal School  of  Languages  oras  added  to  the 
Sunday  School  fare  at  the  assembly  grounds, 
and  by  1883  the  summer  schools  were  being 
developed  Into  models  of  their  kind  by  the 
energetic  WllUam  Ralney  Harper  who  later 
became  the  first  president  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  If  ImlUtlon  Is  the  greatest  form 
of  flattery,  than  Chautauqua  was  flattered 
Indeed.  When  Bishop  Vincent  published 
"The  Chautauqua  Movement""  In  1885,  he 
listed  31  dlRerent  "Chautauquaa"'  In  nearly 
as  many  states;  the  tent  Chautauquas  came 
along  in  1904. 

Chautauqua  students  were  appreciative. 
"I  live  on  a  farm,"  wrote  one  woman  from 
the  tar  West     "and  my  hsband  hu  no  help 
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except  what  I  give  Mm.  All  of  the  time  I 
am  not  doing  housework,  I  am  obliged  to 
drive  the  horse  while  my  husband  irrigates 
the  land.  I  have  done  my  readng  while  driv- 
ing the  horse  for  the  past  two  months,  but 
I  cannot  write  while  driving."'  For  those  who 
managed  to  finish  the  prescribed  course. 
Bishop  Vincent  sUged  a  Becognltlon  Day  at 
Chautauqua.  Graduating  schoUrs  marched 
through  a  golden  arch  to  the  Greek-style 
Hall  of  Phlloeophy  m  a  grove  while  bands 
played  and  children  flung  flowers  at  their 
feet. 

By  World  War  I,  the  press  was  gone,  and 
the  correspondence  courses  were  retreating 
before  a  rising  tide  of  competition  from  Im- 
proved schools  and  bright  commercial  ven- 
tures. But  the  place  called  Chautauqua  con- 
tinued to  grow.  Its  first  venture  into  the  seri- 
ous arts  came  in  190B  when  Walter  Damrosch 
brought  his  New  York  Svmphony  to  the 
grounds:  by  1933.  it  was  piaving  a  full  sea- 
son tmder  Albert  Stoessel  and  had  been 
transformed  into  the  Chautauqua  Svm- 
phony. Radio  had  muted  Chauuuqua"s  plat- 
form as  a  sounding  board  for  the  nation's 
great  figures,  but  it  spread  Chautauqua's 
name  to  another  generation  of  Americans 
through  Sunday  afternoon  s^'mphony  con- 
certs. 

Chautauqua  also  became  a  training  ground 
for  young  musical  ulent,  providing  both 
concert  and  classroom  eiperience  In  the 
same  place.  Instrumentalists  like  pianist  Van 
Cliburn  learned  their  concert  technique  on 
Chautauqua's  stage;  the  roster  of  Metro- 
politan Opera  stars  who  are  Chautauqua 
alumni  includes  Julius  Huehn.  Josephine 
Antoine.  Annamary  Dickey.  Rose  Bampton 
and  Hugh  Thompson:  composer  George 
Gershwin  spent  the  summer  of  1925  writing 
his  "Concerto  In  F"  In  a  Chautauqua  prac- 
tice shack. 

Today  there  are  some  50O  buUdlngs 
Jammed  into  the  area  enclosed  by  the  fence 
of  eight-toot  metal  pickets  that  runs  along 
Chautauqua's  landward  boundary.  "The  fence 
makes  It  possible  to  charge  one  gate  fee  to 
cover  all  events  put  on  by  the  institution 
Since  many  take  place  In  outdoor  halls.  It 
may  be  the  only  practical  way  to  run  the 
place,  but  down  through  the  years  the  fence 
has  given  Chautauqua's  critics  a  great  deal 
of  grist  for  their  mills. 

The  fence  not  only  shuts  the  world  out 
but  shuts  Chautauquans  In,  and  newcomers 
to  the  place,  particularly  In  the  early  years 
when  the  gate  was  locked  from  Saturday 
night  until  Monday  monilng.  often  experi- 
enced what  writer  Carl  Carmer  once  called 
a  "hemmed  In"  feeling.  In  1913.  William 
James,  the  great  American  psychologist, 
wrote;    "•  what    «-aa    my   ovm   astonish- 

ment, on  emerging  Into  the  dork  and  wicked 
world  again,  to  catch  myself  quite  unex- 
pectedly and  Involuntarily  saying.  ""Out! 
What  a  relief!  Now  for  something  primordial 
and  savage,  even  though  It  were  as  bad  as  an 
Armenian  massacre,  to  set  the  balance 
straight  ogaln.  This  order  u  too  tame,  this 
culture  too  second-rate,  this  goodness  too 
uninspiring  This  human  drama  without  a 
pang:  this  community  so  refined  that  ice- 
cream soda-water  Is  the  utmost  offermg  It 
can  make  to  the  brute  animal  In  man;  this 
city  Simmering  In  the  tepid  lakeside  sun; 
this  atrocious  harmlessness  of  all  things— I 
cannot  abide  them!'" 

It  is  quite  probable  that  Chautauqua's 
rounders  and  the  bulk  of  her  devotees  would 
regard  such  comment  as  complimentary. 
They  have  never  been  Interested  In  feedmg 
"the  brute  anlnuU  In  man."  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, Chautauqua  generated  some  of  the 
wind  behind  Prohibition.  The  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  grew  out  of  a 
committee  of  women  who  got  together  at 
that  first  tent  meeting  tn  1874. 

The  pallid  goodness  that  the  worldly  find 
so  distasteful  Is  part  of  what  Chautauquans 
love.  The  sense  of  security  within  those  gates 
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Is  rare:  Nobody  locks  his  doors;  the  only 
thclis  ever  reported  have  been  cases  of  petty 
pilfering  In  young  peoples'  dormitories.  Old 
ladles  and  young  children  are  8<ife  on  the 
darkest  street*  at  any  hour.  History  records 
only  one  case  of  murder  lo  Chautauqua,  and 
It  was  a  crime  of  passion:  Two  cooks  at  one 
of  the  hotels  had  a  fallliig  out  over  the  affec- 
tions of  a  maid,  and  one  of  them  belted  the 
other  with  a  cleaver. 

The  absence  of  crime  In  Chautauqua  owes 
more  to  a  few  of  God  than  a  fear  of  the  law, 
for  the  institution  has  never  had  any  real 
policing  power.  Bishop  Vincent  did  organize 
a  Department  of  Order  from  "the  best  bo>'8 
on  the  ground  to  promote  the  peace  and  qui- 
et" of  the  first  assembly.  Their  duties  were 
to  make  sure  that,  tn  the  words  of  the  As- 
sembly Herald,  there  would  be  "no  giggling 
after  ten  o'clock — no  chopping  of  wood  be- 
fore six."  a  necessary  provision  when  people 
lived  close  together  In  flimsy  tents.  Keeping 
people  relatively  quiet,  either  during  open-air 
meetings  or  after  the  evening  carillon  has 
rung,  is  still  the  chief  duty  of  Chautauqua's 
guards.  Otherwise  the  place  runs  on  a  self- 
discipline  so  remarkable  that  It  is  difficult 
to  find  so  much  as  a  discarded  chewing  gum 
wrapper  to  mar  the  pristine  beauty  of  the 
lawns  that  carpet  the  lakefront  and  the 
plaza. 

The  absence  of  license  does  not,  however, 
affect  the  Chautauquan  sense  of  liberty. 
Chautauquans  wander  In  and  out  of  perform- 
ances in  the  open  air  halls  at  will;  U  a  con- 
cert doesn't  please,  the  artist  may  And  his 
crowd  cut  in  half  after  intermission.  Chau- 
tauquans bring  their  babies,  their  knitting, 
their  crossword  puzzles  to  the  hail.  A  com- 
plaining letter  m  the  administration's  files 
reads  in  part:  "I  feel  very  keenly  about  the 
knitting  situation,  also  tatting,  crocheting, 
needlepoint  and  sewing — and  even  shelling 
peas  ( to  say  nothing  of  reading  books,  papers, 
and  writing  letters) — during  lectures  and 
concerts  and  recitals  In  the  amphitheater.  I 
change  my  seat  to  get  away  from  the  flash 
of  needles  and  find  myself  near  a  tatting 
shuttle." 

Such  behavior  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
phenomenon  known  as  the  "Chautauqua 
Spirit."  perpetuated  by  a  mass  of  traditions 
unique  to  the  place.  One  of  these  is  the  Chau- 
tauqua salute,  originated  by  Bishop  Vlnceut 
in  1877  when  he  suddenly  realized  that  a  deaf 
lecturer  could  not  bear  the  applause.  Vincent 
suggested  that  the  audience  wave  white 
handkerchiefs,  an  activity  since  known  as 
"the  blooming  of  the  white  lUles.'"  The  first 
of  a  long  line  of  famous  visitors  to  be  startled 
by  the  silent  tribute  was  Gen.  James  A.  Oar- 
field,  during  his  Presidential  campaign  In 
1880.  Some  doctors  were  startled,  too.  and 
advanced  the  theory  that  the  salute  was  a 
good  way  of  spreading  germs.  Today  the 
salute  Is  reserved  for  rare  occasions  and  Is 
given  only  at  the  signal  of  the  platform 
chairman. 

Gregarious  Chautauquans  have  cemented 
their  ties  to  the  old  place  by  organizing  a 
host  of  clubs — Boys*  Club.  Girls"  Club.  Col- 
lege Club,  Woman's  Club,  Sports  Club,  D.A  Jl., 
Y.W.C.A.  and.  of  course  the  W.C.T.U.  The 
most  typically  Chautauquan  group,  however, 
is  the  Bird  and  Tree  Garden  Club,  which 
nourishes  such  floral  touches  as  a  planting 
of  petunias  along  the  lake  front.  Under  Its 
sponsorship,  an  ambitious  couple  by  the 
name  of  George  and  Dora  Nelms  counted 
and  identified  every  tree  over  two  Inches  in 
diameter  on  the  grounds  (there  are  7.034  of 
69  species).  The  club  also  organized  the  Bat 
Tower  Climbing  and  Chowder  Society,  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  bats  keep  Chau- 
tauqua free  of  flies  anc  mosquitoes.  It  built 
a  brund  new  bat  tower  atop  one  of  the 
smaller  lecture  halls  and  stocked  it  with 
111  nursing  mothers  and  babies  uprooted 
from  barns  around  Tltusville,  Pa. 

Chautauqua  today  is  very  much  the  same 
sort  of  place  it  has  always  been — a  place  for 


people  who  believe  In  going  ever  onward  and 
upward.  They  do  so.  however,  under  a  some- 
what revised  moral  code.  Back  in  the  •80's, 
for  example,  the  colony  paper  announced 
that  "the  great  problem  of  dancing  and  card 
playing  was  decided  again.  Cant  be  allowed." 
Today  there  is  a  great  deal  of  both,  not  to 
mention  Sunday  golf  and  girls  In  shorts 
strolling  the  plaza.  And  one  doesn't  have  to 
look  far  to  find  a  few  private  citizens  saluting 
the  cocktail  hour  on  their  porches. 

College  students  and  teen-agers  have  led 
Chautauqua  to  put  on  a  Jaee  mght  the  last 
several  seasons.  While  they  have  led  to  noth- 
ing like  the  Newport  riots,  these  popular  of- 
ferings bring  upon  Chautauqua  a  locust 
swarm  of  young  people  from  hundreds  of 
miles  around — anywhere  from  2.000  to  fi.oOO. 
Including  boatloads  of  young  pirates  who  try 
to  escape  the  gate  fee  by  conUng  from  ibe 
sea.  The  fact  that  these  entertainers  can 
outdraw  even  the  symphony's  pop  concerts 
galls  many  old  Chautauquans.  Writing  about 
the  situation,  a  woman  said:  "Prom  a  profit 
standpoint  a  huge  success  of  the  moment, 
but  what  will  the  long  view  do  to  the  repu- 
tation of  this  Chautauqua  founded  on  Bishop 
Vincent's  dream?" 

At  this  writing.  Jazz  concerts  notwith- 
standing, the  bishop's  dreams  seems  in  safe 
hands. 

If  you  go  to  Chautauqua  as  a  casual  visitor 
rather  than  as  a  resident  between  new  and 
the  close  of  the  summer  season  on  Aug.  25, 
you  can  attend  a  wide  range  of  performances 
that  Includes  16  operas.  21  orchestral  con- 
certs, 16  plays  and  guest  appearances  by  such 
stars  as  Melba  Moore.  George  Shearing,  Chet 
Atkins  and  Dave  Brubeck  and  sons. 

The  operas  and  plays  are  performed  In 
Norton  Hall  and  the  concerts  and  special 
guest  programs  are  held  in  the  6.0O0-seat 
Amphitheater.  Admission  to  the  concerts  Is 
ft3.60,  to  the  plays.  S2.50.  to  the  operas.  *2.S0 
to  *5.60  and  to  the  special  events,  $4.75. 

All  performances  in  the  Amphitheater 
start  at  8:30  P.M.  and  the  plays  and  operas 
In  Norton  Hall  begin  at  a  P.M.  Operas  are 
performed  on  Mondays  and  Fridays;  plays  are 
performed  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays: 
most  guest  appearances  are  on  Thursdays, 
and  concerts  are  held  on  Tuesdays.  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays. 

Here  are  some  of  the  musical  highlights, 
with  their  accompanying  dates: 

"West  Side  Story."  matinee  on  July  26  and 
evening  performiance  on  July  29. 
■La  Travlata."  July  5  and  8. 

"Philip  Marshall,"  a  world  premiere  of  an 
opera  by  Seymour  Barab,  July  12  and  15. 

"Don  Giovanni."  July  19  and  32. 
■La  Bobeme,"   Aug.   2.   3    (matinee)    and 
Aug.  5. 

Rossmi's  "Cinderella."  Aug.  9  and  12. 

Howard  Hanson's  "Merry  Mount,"  Aug.  16 
and  19. 

The  schedule  of  the  plays  is  as  follows: 

"A  Touch  of  the  Poet."  July  U  and  13. 

•Count  Dracula."  July  18  and  20. 

"Born  Yesterday."  July  25  and  27. 

'The  Front  Page,"  Aug.  1  and  3. 

"Look  Back  In  Anger,"  Aug.  8  and  10. 

•'The  Morgan  Yard,"  Aug.  J5  and  17. 

"6  Rms  Rlv  Vu."  Aug.  21  and  22. 

For  more  information,  telephone  Chautau- 
qua at  (716)  357-5636. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  For  now.  let  me  say  that 
it  is  a  place  of  learning:  a  place  to  study, 
a  place  to  practice  one's  skills  and  one's 
ideas,  a  place  to  listen  to  others  and  to 
speak  one's  mind.  It  is  a  place  of  recre- 
ation: a  place  to  play  team  sports,  a 
place  to  develop  individual  talents,  a 
place  to  sail,  or  golf,  or  swim — a  place 
to  do  your  own  thing.  Chautauqua  is  a 
place  full  of  excitement  yet  offering  a 
restful  environment  preserved  for  pos- 
terity by  people  who  "use"  that  environ- 
ment to  the  hilt.  It  is  an  environment  of 


shade  trees,  light  breezes,  cobbled  streets 
where  autos  are  almost  unknown,  ol 
hills,  moss,  and  music. 

Chautauqua  was  founded  by  Lewis 
Miller  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  John  Vin- 
cent in  1874,  as  a  church  school  for  Sun- 
day school  teachers.  It  quickly  took  hold 
and  looked  over  its  horizon,  expanding  iis 
activities  on  every  front  realizing  that  all 
human  experience  enriches,  and  is  en- 
riched by,  the  spiritual  experiences 
which  were  its  genesis. 

During  the  years  that  followed.  Chau- 
tauqua has  drawn  to  it  people  from 
every  State  in  the  Union  as  teachers,  as 
students,  as  leisure  visitors,  as  donors.  It 
is  in  New  York  only  in  the  narrowest 
sense;  it  belongs  to  all  of  us. 

Next  Tuesday,  August  6.  1974,  is  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Cliautau- 
qua's  founding,  and  I  offer  the  joint  res- 
olution to  salute  that  occasion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
tliank  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers and  their  assistants  for  their  cour- 
tesy in  this  matter. 

Mr,  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  is  it  the  m- 

tentlon  of  the  leadership  to  caU  up  the 

transportation  bill  tomorrow  morning' 

Mr.  MAMSFIELD.   Yes.   indeed    it  Is 

our  intention. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  May  I  in- 
vite the  majority  leader's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  committee's  report  does 
not  appear  to  be  available.  Will  it  be 
available  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  assure  the 
Senator  that  I  will  make  an  effort  to  get 
the  report  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  is  a  bill  which 
is  below  the  budget  request.  It  is  xmder 
the  able  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  <Mi. 
Robert  C.  Bybdi.  the  assistant  major- 
ity leader,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
knows  he  has  a  reputation  for  prudence 
when  it  comes  to  matters  fiscal.  But  the 
Senator  has  a  point,  and  I  will  do  my 
best  to  get  it  to  him. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator does  have  that  reputation.  I  think 
as  a  matter  of  poUcy  in  the  huge  spend- 
ing bill  that,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  have 
a  reasonable  time  to  digest  the  report 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  more.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


H.R.  15405— DEPARTMENT  OF 

TRANSPORTATION       APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1975 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1006,  H.R.  15405,  and  that  It  he  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
business  for  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
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objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  cleric  will 
report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  f oUows : 
Calendar  No.  10O6.  H.R.  1&40&.  an  act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  Cor  the 
Oac&l  year  ending  Jime  30.  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  i-S 
anticipated  that  we  will  take  up  the 
Transportation  Appropriations  Bill  to- 
morrow. There  will  be  a  roll  call  vote  on 
ftnal  passage,  at  least;  there  may  be  some 
on  amendments. 

Ii  is  hoped  that  during  that  time  pe- 
riod, before  or  after,  it  will  be  possible  to 
take  up  the  Economic  Development  Act 
which  was  reported  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  about  which,  I  un- 
derstand, satisfactory  arrangements 
have  been  made  covering  some  differ- 
ences. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today  that  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of  9  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNmON  OF  SEN- 
ATOR EAGLETON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  after  the  joint  lead- 
ership has  been  recognized  tomorrow 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri <Mr.  Eagleton*  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Bybd),  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NO  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  period  for  the  conduct  of  morn- 
ing business  during  that  period;  so,  as 
soon  as  the  speakers  have  disposed  of 
what  they  have  had  to  say,  we  will  go 
Immediately  into  consideration  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  appro- 
priations bill. 


INTERVIEW   OP   SENATOR   ROBERT 
C.    BYRD    ON    TELEVISION    PRO- 
GRAM "ISSUES  AND  ANSWERS" 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
the  opportimlty  of  listening  to  the  dis- 
tinguished, and  seeing  the  distinguished, 
assistant  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from    West    Virginia    <Mr.    Robert    C. 
Btrd)  in  his  appearance  on  the  TV  pro- 


gram "Issues  and  Answers."  He  was  in- 
terrogated by  two  expert  correspondents. 
Stephen  Geer  and  David  Schoumacher. 
I  believe  that  it  furnished  a  primer 
lesson  in  what  impeachment  Is  and  what 
It  entails,  and  I  foimd  It  most  interesting 
and  very  worthwhile. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  was 
prompt  and  responsive  in  his  answers  to 
questions.  I  think  that  what  he  has  had 
to  say  will  be  of  interest,  and  should  be  of 
interest,  to  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  interview  by  Senator  Byrd  be 
incorporated  at  an  appropriate  point  to 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IssiTEs  AND  Answers 
Senator  Robert  Btod  (D..  W.Va.).  was  in- 
terviewed by;  Stephen  Oeer.  ABC  news  cor- 
re^yondent.    a:.d   David   Scboum&cher.   ABC 
news  correspondent. 

Mr.  Oeer.  Senator  Byrd,  w^come  to  Issues 
and  Answers. 

There  Is  a  big  "If"  In  this  first  question 
but  It  the  House  should  vote  to  Impeach 
President  Nixon  and  If  there  Is  a  Senate  trial, 
you  would  be  a  Jud^e,  ao  I  realize  you  may 
have  some  r^uctance  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, but  Is  It  yoior  opinion  now  that  the 
House  will  vote  to  Impeach  the  President? 

Senator  Btro.  I  would  say  yes.  There  Is  not 
an  absolute  certitude,  but  I  would  have  to 
thlnlc  that  it  will,  based  on  recent  develop- 
ments. 

Mr.  OcER.  Can  you  give  us  seme  Idea  of 
what  the  vote  might  be? 
Senator  Btro.  I  have  no  idea. 
Mr.  SCHOUMACHTR.  Senator,  have  you  had 
a  chance  to  watch  any  or  read  any  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
particularly  their  last  few  daj-s  of  debate. 

Senator  Btrd.  Not  a  great  deal.  I  have 
watched  as  I  could,  but  I  haven't  been  able 
to  watch  much. 

Mr  ScHouMACHra.  Prom  what  you  have 
been  able  to  see  or  from  the  reactiona  you 
have  picked  up.  what  do  you  think  of  the 
Job  the  Judiciary  OommJttee  la  doing  so 
far?  Would  you  agree,  for  Instance,  with  the 
characterization  of  some  that  it  is  unfair;  tt 
bos  been  a  lynch  mob,  or  would  you  have 
some  other  view? 

Senator  Btrd.  I  would  thoroughly  disagree 
with  such  characterizations.  I  think  It  has 
been  a  very  fair  and  objective  committee.  I 
don't  agree  with  everything  that  every  mem- 
ber has  said,  but  I  think  that  on  the  whole 
the  committee  has  conducted  Itself  fairly, 
objectively;  It  has  been  patient;  It  has  leaned 
over  backward  not  only  to  be  fair,  but  also 
to  give  the  appearance  of  fairness  and  I  think 
both  the  Chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  to  be  given  high  marks. 

Mr.  ScHoiTMACHEB.  Well,  one  of  the  crltl- 
cisms  of  the  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
nUttee.  In  the  last  Friday's  session,  was  that 
the  President  was  being  denied  due  process 
because  the  charges  that  were  being  drawn 
were  not  specific  enough;  they  were  vague, 
general. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  at  least  the  form  of 
this  first  article  of  impeachment?  That  Is, 
could  you  render  a  Judgment  on  It? 

Senator  Btrd.  I  am  satisfied.  I  could  render 
a  Judgement  on  tt.  I  think  many  people  tend 
to  forget  that  this  is  not  a  criminal  proceed- 
Ig  and  that  It  Is  not  going  to  be  a  Jury  trial. 
The  Impeachment  process  is  a  different  kind 
of  proceeding,  and  many  of  the  rules  by 
which  a  criminal  proceeding  miut  be  guided 
will  not  necessarily  obtain  here. 

Mr.  ScHOTTMACHEH.  So  you  feel  that  for  In- 
stance rules  of  evidence  that  might  pertain 
to  a  normal  criminal  trial  such  aa  the  kind 
that  Judge  Sirica  and  Judge  Oesell  have  been 


holding,  things  like  questions  of  heanay 
evidence,  that  this  is  a  different  heart  alto- 
gether? 

Senator  Btro.  Absolutely  different.  The 
Senate  trial  would  not  be  necessarily  guided 
by  those  rules.  The  Senate  Jury.  If  I  may  use 
that  word,  could  not  be  aequestered.  as  can 
a  Jury  In  a  criminal  trial.  Senators  are  always 
subject  to  hearsay  evidence  in  the  newspa- 
pers. There  is  no  way  to  sequester  them.  Bo  X 
think  we  must  not  make  the  colossal  mistake 
of  equating  the  Senate  trial  with  the  crimi- 
nal trial — the  impeachment  process  with  the 
criminal  process. 

Mr.  OcER.  Let  me  go  back  for  a  moment  to 
the  House  procedure  and  your  first  answer. 
You  Indicated  you  feel  the  Hotise  will  vote  to 
Impeach  the  President.  May  I  ask  on  what 
you  base  that? 

Senator  Btrd.  I  base  it  on  a  number  of 
things.  One,  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
which  held  against  the  President's  claim  of 
absolute  privilege. 

Two,  the  continued  "stonewalling"  by  the 
President  through  his  lawyer  In  their  ob- 
jections to  giving  evidence  to  the  House 
Committee. 

Three,  the  votes  that  occurred  In  the 
Rouse  Committee  in  which  six  Republicans 
Joined  with  Democrats,  which  plainly  reveals 
that  It  la  not  a  partisan  approach:  It  Is  a 
bipartisan  approach,  and,  additionally,  the 
fact  that  four  southerners  were  Included  In 
those  27  votes.  These  are  among  the  things 
that  I  think  indicate  that  the  House  will  im- 
peach. 

Mr.  OexB.  Do  you  think  the  House  Impeach- 
ment process  Is  a  more  political  process  than 
the  Senate  action? 

Senator  Btrd.  I  don't  think  that  one  can 
say  that  either  Is  a  more  political  process.  The 
Impeachment  process  Is  a  political  process.  It 
deals  with  political  characters;  it  Is  con- 
ducted in  a  political  forum  and  It  Is  directed 
toward  the  political  acts  of  a  political  per- 
son. I  wouldn't  say  the  House  would  be  more 
political  than  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Geer.  How  far  along  now  are  you  in  the 
Senate  In  preparing  for  a  possible  impeach- 
ment trial? 

Senator  Btrd.  The  Senate  has  not  antic- 
ipated, has  not  acted  in  anticipation  of  a 
House  Impeachment.  I  am  searching  the 
precedents  and  the  rules.  Other  Senators 
may  be  doing  the  same. 

Mr.  Geer.  Now.  there  Is  a  meeting  tomor- 
row between  Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Scott 
in  anticipation  of  a  possible  trial.  Yoti  say 
that  you  are  not  anticipating,  but  to  some 
degree  you  have  to.  don't  you? 

Senator  Btro.  1  say  the  Senate  has  not 
acted  in  anticipation.  I  think  that  each 
Senator  must  gear  up.  because  there  la  in- 
creasingly a  lack  of  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
the  Senate  will  be  confronted  with  a  trial. 

Mr.  ScnotTMACHER.  Is  It  time  yet  to  draw 
Ohtef  Justice  Burger  Into  the  prq»ratloa 
process? 

Senator  Btro.  No. 

Mr.  Schoumacher.  What  role  do  you  fore- 
see for  him,  simply  to  gavel  the  meeting  to 
order  and  recess  until  tomorrow,  or  will  he 
rule  on  evidence? 

Senator  Btrd.  To  begin  with,  of  course,  he 
will  administer  the  oath  to  the  various  Sen- 
ators who  will  sit  as  Jurors.  He  wUl  preside 
over  the  Senate.  He  will  maintain  decorum 
in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  galleries  and  he 
win   rule  on   queetlons  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Oeer.  Can  you  tell  us  what  will  happen 
If  there  Is  a  Senate  trial,  who  will  act  as 
the  managers?  Now,  I  believe  that  the  House 
will  provide  perhaps  between  five  and  eleveo 
managers.  Can  you  tell  us  Just  what' 

Senator  Btrd.  The  House  can  provide  any 
number  of  managers  it  wishes  to  provide. 
The  House  will  make  that  decision.  In  some 
Impeachment  cases  the  Speaker  has  ap- 
pointed managers.  In  most  of  the  cases,  the 
House  has  selected  them  and  undoubtedly 
it  will  in  this  UiBtaQce. 
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Mr.  Gees.  Do  you  have  any  Idea  who  It 
might  be? 

Senator  Btro.  I  do  not,  but  I  would  pre- 
sume that  the  House  would  likely  select 
iome  of  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. It  is  not  confined  to  that  committee, 
of  course. 

Mr.  Oeer.  Perhaps  the  Chairman? 

Senator  Btrd.  Perhaps  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Geer  Now.  is  It  possible  for  the  House 
to  put  Stan  members  on  the  manager's 
panel? 

Senator  Btro.  That  has  never  been  done. 
Staff  members  have  never  acted  as  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  In  any  of  the  trials 
that  have  come  to  the  Senate  but  staff 
members,  such  as  Mr.  Doar,  Mr.  Garrison. 
Mr.  Jenner.  could  come  to  the  Senate  and 
assist  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  would  have  to  give  those 
staff  people  the  privileges  of  the  floor,  which 
I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Geer.  Would  all  the  managers  have  to 
be  pro-tmpeachment? 

senator  Btro.  All  the  managers  would 
have  to  be  pro-tmpeachment. 

Mr.  Geer.  You  mentioned  Mr.  Garrison, 
for  example. 

senator  Btro.  I  wasn't  thinking  of  him 
as  a  manager. 

Mr.  Schoumacher.  How  soon  do  you  think 
you  would  be  prepared  to  start  after  a  House 
vote?  How  long  would  you  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  prepare  his  case? 

Senator  Btrd.  That  would  be  a  matter  for 
the  Senate  to  decide.  In  the  impeachment 
trial  of  Andrew  Johnson  the  defense  counsel 
requested  40  days  to  prepare  the  answers 
to  the  articles.  The  Senate  allowed  ten  days. 
Including  Sundays.  The  counsel  for  the 
President,  m  the  Johnson  trial,  requested 
30  days  to  prepare  for  the  trial.  The  Senate 
granted  five  days.  There  is  some  question 
as  to  whether  It  was  five  days  or  six.  In  any 
event.  It  Included  a  Sunday. 

I  think  the  Senate.  In  this  Instance,  would 
be  reasonable,  but  in  being  reasonable  I 
think  we  have  to  keep  In  mind  that  the 
President  and  his  counsel  have  had  ample 
time  already  to  make  some  preparations  in 
the  event  of  a  trial.  The  President's  counsel 
has  sat  In  on  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee hearings  and  so  the  President  would  be 
prepared  to  some  extent  already,  I  should 
think. 

Mr.  Schoumacher.  You  say  you  have  been 
researching  this  for  yourself.  Are  you  satis- 
fled  if  It  becomes  necessary  the  Senate  could 
carry  this  trial  past  the  first  of  the  year  Into 
the  new  Congress  without  going  back  and 
starting  all  over  again? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  hope  it  won't  go  beyond 
the  first  of  the  year  and  the  Democratic 
leadership — and  I  am  sure  the  Joint  leader- 
ship— win  do  everything  It  possibly  can  to 
expedite  the  trial  In  a  fair  and  objective 
manner  and  to  complete  It  before  the  close 
of  the  year.  But  In  the  event  tt  lapsed  over 
Into  the  next  year.  I  have  no  problem  with 
that.  The  Senate  Is  a  continuing  body  and 
has  been  so  stated  not  only  by  the  Senate 
Itself,  but  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  Additionally,  the  Constitution 
provides  for  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  always 
to  be  In  being  and  a  quorum  In  an  Impeach- 
ment trial  Is  a  quorum  of  the  Senate,  so  the 
two-thirds  that  are  always  in  being  are  a 
sufficient  number  to  convict  or  to  acquit.  In 
addition,  there  Is  precedent— the  Louderback 
case,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  to  some 
extent  the  Pickering  case — which  would  In- 
dicate there  Is  good  precedent  for  the  fact 
that  If  a  trial  goes  over  Into  another  Con- 
gress. It  does  not  have  to  be  started  again. 

Mr.  Geer.  Senator  Byrd.  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Wayne 
Owens  of  Utah,  is  running  for  the  Senate.  It 
Is  possible.  <hould  he  win.  or  if  he  did  win 
he  would  be  a  Member  of  the  new  Senate.  If 
the  trial  were  to  carry  over  Into  the  new 
Senate,  do  you  feel  he  should  disqualify 
himself. 


Senator  Btrd.  Not  at  all.  There  Is  no  prece- 
dent, no  rule  by  which  a  Member  can  be 
disqualified  from  voting.  The  Constitution 
doesn't  in  my  judgment  permit  It,  because 
It  provides  that  a  person  who  is  Impeached 
will  be  convlcted—lf  he  Is  convicted  will  be 
convicted  by  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
present.  If  Wayne  Ownes  is  there  and  present 
he  Is  a  Member.  He  can  excuse  htmaelf  if  he 
wishes.  He  cannot  be  disqualified.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  m  the  Pickering  case  there  was  a 
resolution  Introduced  to  disqualify  three 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  formerly  had 
been  Members  of  the  House  and  who  had 
voted  on  the  Impeachment  of  Judge  Picker- 
ing. The  resolution  was  ordered  to  He  over 
and  never  taken  up,  and  those  three  former 
House  Members  voted  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Geer.  How  do  you  feel  about  television 
coverage?  There  Is  no  precedent  for  ttuit.  the 
last  Presidential  Impeachment  trial  taking 
place  In  1868.  1  believe.  Would  you  favor 
television? 

Senator  Btrd.  I  would.  I  think  It  Is  im- 
perative that  there  be  a  televised  trial  be- 
cause I  think  It  Is  imperative  that  the 
American  people,  who  have  become  so  polar- 
ized, so  divided  over  this  question,  would  in 
their  own  minds,  havl:^  seen  and  heard  as 
well  as  read  about  developments,  would  feel 
that  the  result,  whatever  It  was,  whatever 
the  decision — acquittal  or  conviction— was 
fair  and  was  Just  and  was  right, 

Mr.  Oeer.  Isn't  there  a  Senate  rule  for  Im- 
peachment which  says  debate  must  be  in 
secret? 

Senator  Btro.  That  has  to  do  with  debate 
among  Senators. 
Mr.  Geis.  Yes.  If  you  televised,  how  would 

that  be 

Senator  Btrd,  That  part  wotildn't  be  tele- 
vised. That  would  be  behind  closed  doors. 

Mr.  Geer-  So  there  would  be  a  fair  amount 
of  the  proceedings  that  would  be  behind 
closed  doors? 

Senator  Btro.  There  would  be.  The  pro- 
ceedings In  which  Senators  participated 
would  be  behind  closed  doors.  A  good  many 
people  feel  a  televised  trial  would  be  a  cir- 
cus. That  Is  not  the  case,  because  the  rules 
governing  an  Impeachment  trial  are  quite 
different  from  the  rules  that  govern  a  com- 
mittee hearing  or  the  ordinary  sessions  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Schoumacher.  Senator  Byrd,  what 
about  the  President?  Tou  mentioned  that 
those  who  bring  the  charges  will  be  men 
who  have  voted  for  Impeachment  in  the 
House.  The  President,  of  course.  wUl  be  rep- 
resented by  counsel.  WUl  he  be  present  for 
all  of  the  hearings?  Will  he  testify? 

Senator  Btrd.  The  President  himself  may 
appear  or  he  may  make  an  appearance 
through  his  counsel.  The  counsel  would  be 
present  during  the  presentation  of  the  case 
by  the  House  managers,  who  will  open  the 
case.  The  counsel  for  the  President  presents 
the  case  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  and 
would  be  present  for  the  final  arguments 
made  by  the  managers  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Schoumacher.  Now  one  thing  the 
House  seems  to  be  having  some  trouble  de- 
ciding whether  it  Is  an  Impeachable  offense 
or  not  is  this  question  of  subpoenaes.  There 
Is  an  order  now  for  the  President  by  the 
Supreme  Court — you  mentioned  that  It  was 
an  important  factor  in  your  mind — to  turn 
o^-er  upes  to  the  Special  Prosecutor,  to  Judge 
Sirica  as  well,  for  the  trial.  If  the  House  does 
not  go  after  these  tapes,  would  the  Senate 
go  after  them? 

Senator  Btrd.  The  Senate  could  go  after 
them.  The  Senate  has  the  power  to  secure 
additional  testimony  and  additional  evidence 
and  It  may  very  well  feel  that  those  tapes  or 
other  tapes  or  other  documents  are  necessary 
m  order  for  it  to  come  down  with  a  clear 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts  In  order  to  reach 
a  fair  and  objective  Judgment.  If  the  Senate 
decides  that  It  wants  additional  tapes.  It  can 
go  after  them  and  If  It  doesn't  get  them,  I 


would  think  that  that  would  sound  the 
death  knelt  for  the  President  so  far  as  soma 
Senators  are  concerned — my  vote  being  one. 
Mr.  ScHorMAcKER.  Well,  would  vou  want 
to  see  the  additional  Information— the  Su- 
preme Court  has  Just  held  that  it  was  rele- 
vant in  the  trial — the  President  is  of  course 
an  unlndlcted  coconspirator  mentioned  in 
the  indictment  or  that  trial.  Would  you  want 
to  see  that  evidence  on  those  64  taped  con- 
versations before  you  vote? 

Senator  Btro.  I  may  want  to.  I  first  want 
to  see  what  the  House  charges  are.  We  have 
only  seen  what  their  first  article  Ls  as  It  has 
been  written  and  voted  on  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  We  don't  know  what 
the  charge  will  look  like  once  the  House 
completes  its  work.  I  wont  to  see  what  the 
charge  U.  If  additional  evidence  is  needed  m 
my  own  Judgment.  I  will  vo:e  to  secure  It. 
Mr.  Gs£R.  Senator,  perhaps  I  was  neglect- 
ful earlier  when  I  asked  you  to  predict  the 
outcome  of  the  House  action.  Are  you  willing, 
are  you  ready  at  thl*  point  to  say  what  the 
outcome  of  a  Senate  trial  might  be? 

Senator  Btro.  I  cannot  say  what  tiie  out- 
come of  the  Senate  trial  would  be.  I  would 
not  want  my  answer  to  Imply  a  pre-judg- 
ment. There  are  always  those  who  will  Infer 
a  pre-judgment.  I  would  say  this,  that  If  the 
vote  were  to  occur  tomorrow  in  the  Senate, 
the  Senate  would  not  convict.  However,  the 
possibilities  for  conviction.  I  think,  are 
growing  dally. 

Mr.  ScHODMACKER.  I  was  going  to  ask  you 
whether  the  President,  who  is  now  heading 
back  to  Washington,  according  to  some  re- 
ports, to  bcgm  to  prepare  his  strategy,  can 
he  effectively  lobby  the  Senate  on  this  vote 
or  should  he  stay  away? 

Senator  Btrd.  It  woiild  have  to  be  a  very 
subtle  lobbying  and  even  then  It  could  be 
counterproductive. 
He  ought  not  make  the  effort. 
Mr.  Schoumacher.  What  if  he  were  to  ap- 
peal to  the  people  to  write  to  their  Senators? 
Is  that  an  effective  lobbying  method? 

Senator  Btro.  It  may  be  with  some  Sen- 
ators. However.  I  must  say  that  in  this  one 
Instance.  I  am  going  to  be  guided  by  the 
weight  of  the  evidence,  based  on  whatever 
the  charge  Is  and  my  construction  of  the 
impeachment  clause — and  not  bv  the  weight 
of  the  mall. 

Mr.  Geer.  You  said  if  the  vote  were  taken 
tomorrow  the  Senate  would  not  vote  to  im- 
peach. You  must  have  been  countlne  some 
heads.  ^ 

Senator  Btro.  No,  I  have  not  been  count- 
ing heads. 

Mr,  GcER.  I  Just  wondered  if  you  had  any 
Idea  how  far  short  it  would  fall? 

Senator  Btrd.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 
I  am  simply  saying  that  based  on  develop- 
ments— and  I  include  among  those  the  con- 
viction of  Mr.  Ehrllchmann  who  was  one  of 
the  top  aides  of  the  President;  the  Supreme 
Court  decision:  continued  Stoncvallmg  of 
the  President  through  his  counsel  in  re- 
fusing to  give  evidence  to  the  House  com- 
mittee; and  the  vote  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee yesterday  on  which  southern  conserva- 
tives and  Republicans  Joined  with  Democrats 
to  vote  for  an  article  of  Impeachment — I  am 
saytng  that  the  possIbUlttea  of  ultimate  con- 
viction In  the  Senate  are  growing 

Mr.  Geer.  As  far  as  this  whole  question, 
and  what  effect  Vice  Prestdent  Pord  might 
have  on  it.  we  have  noted  some  grumbling, 
OS  well  aa  some  applause,  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's current  tour  to  dnim  up  support  for 
the  President.  What  do  you  think  of  that  and 
how  effective  do  you  think  It  will  be? 

Senator  Btrd,  I  have  no  complaint  against 
the  Vice  President's  efforts  to  drum  up  sup- 
port for  the  President.  He  is  a  loyal  Vice 
President,  but  I  do  think  that  his  categoriza- 
tion of  the  House  committee  members  is 
wrong  and  It  Is  an  insult,  an  Insult  to  those 
House  members — not  only  the  Democrats, 
but  the  Republicans  as  well. 
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Mr.  OeEK.  Specifically,  what  cbaracterlza- 
tlon? 

Senator  Btkd.  They  have  Indicated  that 
they  ore  not  partisan  in  their  votes  and  1 
think  that  the  Vice  President  ought  to  be 
promoting  unity  rather  than  division  be- 
cause, conceivably,  he  could  become  the  nest 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ScHoiTMACHER.  You  are  referring  to  his 
pointing  out  that  the  Democrats  voted  solidly 
and  saying  that  meant  it  was  a  partisan 
vote? 

Senator  Bybo.  Yes.  There  may  come  a  ttzne 
when  he  will  need  those  Democrats,  and 
what  the  people  need  now  is  not  division  but 
more  unity. 

Mr.  Oees.  Since  you  have  indicated  that  a 
House  vote  will  be  for  impeachment  and 
that,  therefore.  Senate  trial  Is.  if  not  immi- 
nent. 19  upcoming,  do  you  think  there  is 
any  possibility  that  this  could  be  avoided  by 
presidential  resignation?  Would  you  expect 
It?  Would  you  call  for  it.  and.  If  so.  is  there 
any  consideration  to  giving  amnesty  to  the 
President? 

Senator  Bybd.  There  are  several  questions 
there.  Resignation  of  the  President,  of  course, 
is  up  to  him.  If  he  Is  guilty,  he  ought  to 
resign  and  ought  to  have  a  long  time  ago.  but 
he  has  said  repeatedly  that  he  will  not 
resign,  so  I  take  him  at  his  word. 

Whether  he  will  resign  in  the  event  the 
House  impeaches  remains  to  be  seen . 
Resignation  m  itself  would  not  render  an 
impeachment  trial  moot.  The  Senate  could 
still  go  ahead  and  conduct  a  trial  eveo 
though  he  resigns — that  is.  if  the  House 
impeoches — but  I  don't  think  it  would. 

I  personally  would  hope  that  he  would 
not  resign.  If  the  House  Impeaches,  I  think 
the  President.  If  he  feels  he  Is  not  guUty. 
should  remain  in  there,  and  the  constitu- 
tional process  should  go  to  its  conclusion. 
He  should  have  his  day  in  court.  Senators,  as 
Jurors,  should  sit  and  weigh  the  evidence 
and  try  the  case  and  render  a  Judgment  of 
acquittal  or  conviction,  because  only  by 
doing  this  will  the  people  of  the  country,  and 
will  history,  feel  that  the  constitutional 
process  has  really  worked  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent really  had  his  chance;  he  had  his  day 
in  court  and  he  was  not  driven  out  of  otBce 
by  the  media  or  by  members  of  Congress. 
Democrats  or  Republicans. 

Mr.  Geer,  If  this  is  not  too  speculative  a 
question,   if   the   President   should   offer   to 
resign,   would   you   be  willing  to  work  out 
some  kind  of  amnesty:    that   Is,  some  kind 
of  situation? 
Senator  Bras.  No,  I  would  not. 
Mr-  OriH.  You  would  not? 
Senator  Btbo.  I  would  not.  I  have  been  one 
of  those  who.  like  the  President,  has  preached 
law  and  order  in  my  campaigns.  I  believe  that 
public  offlciala  should  be  held  to  a  higher 
etandard    than    the    private    citizen,    and    I 
think  that  if  they  commit  crimes  they  ought 
to  be  punished. 

Mr.  ScHotTMACRKR.  Senator,  one  of  the  In- 
teresting phenomenon  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  discussions  and  vote  ha.i 
been  the  role  of  southerners  there.  Not  Re- 
publican Democrat,  but  southerners,  men 
Uke  Flowers.  Butler.  Thornton  and  Mahon. 

The  President  apparently,  according  to  hLi 
aides.  Is  banking  heavily  on  southern  sup- 
port In  the  Senate.  What  is  going  on?  You 
are  sort  of  border  state  to  southern-type 
Senator.  What  is  going  on  in  the  South? 
Can  a  southerner  vote  for  and  find  a  Presi- 
dent guilty  on  an  impeachment  charge? 

Senator  Birao.  No  question  about  11.  South- 
erners are  high  principled  men.  Just  as  those 
who  live  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  They 
are  strict  constructionists.  They  believe  up- 
permost In  the  Constitution,  they  believe  In 
Integrity  In  public  ofDce,  and  they  believe 


that  violations  of  law  should  be  pimlshed — 
whether  in  public  office  or  In  the  streets. 

Mr.  ScHOtTBUCBES.  So  is  the  President 
making  a  mistake  in  hoping  for  a  solid 
southern  bloc  necessarily? 

Senator  Btud-  I  don't  know  that  he  hopes 
for  a  solid  southern  bloc,  but  If  he  does, 
those  votes  by  those  southern  members  on 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  should  dis- 
pel any  thoughts  that  the  southerners  can 
be  counted  upon  as  a  solid  bloc  against  con- 
viction. 

Mr.  ScHouMACHEK.  Senator,  there  has  been 
throughout  the  slow  procedlngs  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee — and  for  a  white  they 
were  quite  laborious — there  have  been  those 
who  claimed  that  the  White  Rouse  was  try- 
ing to  drag  out  this  process,  trying  to  delay, 
some  saying  that  If  the  President  Is  to  be 
impeached  that  will  come  on  January  20, 
1977. 

There  are  others  who  say  there  are  Dem- 
ocrats who  would  Just  as  soon  delay  the 
process  In  order  to  have  a  very  strong  situa- 
tion to  run  against  In  the  '76  campaign. 
Is  there  any  truth  to  the  claim  that  the 
Democrats  desire  a  delay  In  the  proceedings? 
Senator  Bybo.  No.  there  is  no  truth  to  that 
claim.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  the  best  thing 
politically.  In  a  partisan  way  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  would  be  for  Richard  Nixon 
to  serve  out  the  last  minute  of  his  term. 
But  Democrats.  I  think,  are  going  to  face  up 
to  this  matter  and  they  are  going  to  put  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  ahead  of  the  best 
interests  of  their  own  party,  and  In  the  final 
analysis  the  best  politics  Is  good  government 
and  I  think  that  most  Democrats  will  con- 
duct themselves  accordingly. 

Mr.  ScHouMACHER .  Another  concern 
throughout  this  has  been  what  It  Is  doing 
to  the  countr>-  or  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Congress.  Are  we — In  such  a  case — a  fixa- 
tion over  Watergate  and  the  President's 
troubles,  that  the  wheels  of  government — to 
use  a  cliche — ground  to  a  halt? 

Senator  Bthd.  The  wheels  of  the  Senate 
have  not  ground  to  a  halt.  The  Senate  has 
proceeded  with  its  program.  It  has  a  good 
record  during  the  first  session  of  the  93rd 
Congress  and  thus  far  this  year.  During  an 
impeachment  trial  the  wheels  of  legislation 
would  not  grind  to  a  halt,  because  under 
the  Impeachment  rules  when  the  Senate  ad- 
journs as  a  court  dally.  It  does  not  adjourn 
as  a  legislative  body.  Other  work  can  be  done. 
There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  Executive 
Branch  In  many  areas  has  been  paralyzed, 
and  especially  the  White  House.  But  the 
sooner  we  get  this  whole  thing  over  with, 
the  better  It  is  going  to  be — not  only  for 
the  President  but  for  the  country.  I  think 
It  Is  a  process  that  must  inevitably  reach 
its  conclusion,  and  It  has  gone  on  too  long 
already.  It  having  gone  this  far.  however.  I 
think  that  the  wheels  of  the  constitutional 
process  must  grind  Inexorably  to  whatever 
conclusion  must  be  reahced. 

Mr.  ScHOTTMACHEB.  Senator,  we  have  Just 
a  very  few  seconds  remaining.  I  wonder 
whether  you  feel  that  the  President's  record, 
for  instance,  in  foreign  policy  Is  a  part  of 
his  defen-se,  or  should  be,  or  would  you  con- 
sider it  at  all? 

Senator  Bted.  He  has  a  good  record  In  for- 
eign policy.  Sometimes  I  think  he  has  spent 
too  much  time  in  international  affairs,  and 
domestic  affairs  such  as  those  dealing  with 
inflation  have  suffered.  But  while  he  must 
be  given  high  credit,  I  think  he  must  be 
Judged  ftUly  on  the  basis  of  the  charges, 
the  evidence,  and  the  construction  of  the  Im- 
peachment clause,  all  other  things  notwith- 
standing. 
Mr.  8cHot7MACRER.  lliank  you.  Senator. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure).  The  Transportation  Appropria- 
tions Act. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Are  there  any  time 
constraints  in  terms  of  limitations  In- 
sofar as  extraneous  speeches  are  con- 
cerned? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
provisions  on  this  bill  pertain  until  2 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  if  there  is  any  restraint  that 
it  be  lifted  because  we  will  not  start 
consideration  of  the  pending  business 
until  tomorrow,  and  on  that  basis  there 
would  be  no  time  limitations.  But  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  has  not  got  unsound 
intentions  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  No. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  b>  permitted  to  speak  on  a 
matter  unrelated  to  the  pending  order 
of  business,  either  today  or  tomorrow, 
for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  AN  EMERGENCY 
TASK  FORCE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  as  little  agreement  today  over  the 
causes  of  our  current  economic  traumas 
as  there  is  over  the  means  to  deal  with 
It.  But  if  there  Is  one  thing  everj'one 
will  agree  on,  it  is  the  lack  of  leadership 
and  the  hesitancy  shown  Jn  our  eco- 
nomic policymaking.  We  have  gone 
through  controls,  tight  money,  freezes, 
deficit  spending,  and  full -employment 
surpluses;  yet.  just  as  the  program 
changes,  the  situation  seems  to  take  a 
turn  for  the  worse.  The  various  prob- 
lems are  coming  to  a  head  now,  and  the 
voices  calling  out  for  firm  direction  are 
rising  to  an  impassioned  plea.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  current  crisis  must  not  be 
underestimated. 

Mr.  President,  the  many  agents  and 
agencies  of  the  Government — the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  the  Congress,  the  regula- 
tory agencies,  the  various  depart- 
ments— have,  I  think,  pursued  policies 
which  they  individually  believe  to  be  in 
the  Nation's  best  interest.  But  there  is 
a  crucial  lack  of  overall  coordination 
among  them.  The  diverse  poUcies  being 
followed  conflict  in  some  places  and 
leave  gaps  in  others.  Rather  than  per- 
mit each  subsystem  of  the  economy  to 
follow  its  own  course,  hoping  that  the 
policies  of  other  segments  will  not  con- 
flict, we  need  a  focal  point  to  coordlate 
policies  on  an  overall  economywide  basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  Intend  to  introduce 
a  resolution  tomorrow  that  calls  upon 
the  President  to  appoint  an  emergency 
task  force  on  the  economy  to  marshall 
the  best  efforts  of  all  sectors  of  the 
economy  In  dealing  with  our  current 
problems.  Under  the  terms  of  this  joint 
resolution,  the  President  would  appoint 
four  members  from  among  the  former 
membership  of  the  Council  of  Economic 


Advisers — I  emphasize  former  mem- 
bers— two  each  from  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations.  The  task 
force  members  in  turn  would  select  a 
chairman  and  up  to  four  additional 
members  from  among  the  many  distin- 
guished economists,  business,  farm  and 
labor  leaders,  and  members  of  the  gen- 
eral public  who  are  t>est  able  to  confront 
these  Issues.  The  task  force  would  report 
back  to  the  Congress  and  the  White 
House  30  days  after  its  formation  with 
recommendations  for  action  necessary' 
for  our  economic  recovery. 

I  am  concerned  not  only  about  our 
major  problem,  inflation,  but  also  over 
the  slump  in  real  growth,  the  decline  to 
incomes,  the  liquidity  squeeze  in  our 
capital  markets,  and  the  near  disastrous 
situations  in  tlie  homebuilding  and  in- 
vestment banking  industries.  We  con- 
tinue to  suffer  from  shortages  of  raw 
materials,  the  commodities  markets  are 
in  disarray,  and  the  stock  and  bond  mar- 
kets are  severely  depressed.  Our  colleges 
and  charities  are  unable  to  raise  needed 
funds.  All  segments  of  society  have  suf- 
fered in  one  way  or  another,  but  what 
they  do  agree  on  is  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive blueprint  for  action.  There- 
fore, Mr.  President,  the  bipartisan 
emergency  task  force  on  the  economy 
that  I  am  proposing  would  draw  up  that 
plan. 

Mr.  President,  my  resolution  raises 
the  issues  of  the  economy  out  of  the 
realm  of  party  politics,  even  beyond  pol- 
itics itself.  What  we  are  seeking  is  the 
very  best  kind  of  leadership— experts 
who  are  beholden  only  to  the  overriding 
national  interest. 

The  business  community  has  already 
expressed  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
such  a  plan  for  the  good  of  the  Nation. 
It  would  be  my  hope  that  Congress  would 
unite  in  support  of  a  nonpartisan  effort 
to  carry  out  such  measures  as  the  task 
force  may  propose,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisors  would  direct  their 
own  activities  in  support  of  such  an  ac- 
tion program.  Within  such  a  context, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  would  then 
be  able  to  tailor  its  monetary  actions  to 
promote  the  return  of  economic  health. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  action  Is 
apparent.  I  urge  the  members  of  Con- 
gress to  come  together  In  support  of  this 
resolution.  We  must  show  the  American 
people  that  the  needed  economic  leader- 
ship is  going  to  assert  Itself,  and  we  must 
set  an  example  of  nonpartisan  teamwork 
that  the  rest  of  the  Nation  cm  follow, 
I  am  confident  that  an  immediate  ac- 
ceptance of  this  proposal  provides  the 
greatest  hope  for  averting  a  true  eco- 
nomic catastrophe  and  the  best  possibil- 
ity for  an  orderly  return  to  normalcy. 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  .second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


AUTHORITY    FOR    COMMITTEE    ON 

PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  PILE  REPORT 

ON  S.  3641 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  be  permitted  to  file  a 
report  before  midnight  tonight  on 
S.  3641. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VITIATION  OP  ORDER  FOR  RECOG- 
NITION OF  SENATOR  EAGLETON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unanimous 
consent  order  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton  )  be  vitiated  and  that  the  time 
be  allocated  to  me  Instead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:44 
pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Friday.  August  2,  1974,  at  9  ajn. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  1, 1974: 

Mississippi  River  Commission 

Brig.  Gen.  Wayne  S.  Nichols,  US,  Army, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
2  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  2S  June 
1879    (21   Stat.  37)    (33  U.S.C.   642). 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 
In  the  Am  PoacE 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962.  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 


To  be  general 

Gen.  Timothy  P.  O-Keefe.  I33-07-6804FH 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  VS.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  cfflcer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962.  title  10  of  the 
L'nlted  States  Code: 

To  he  lieutenont  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Jay  T.  Robblns.  460-a8-0552FR 
( major  general.  Regular  Air  Force ) ,  D.S. 
Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Carlos  M.  Talbott.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force i.  US. 
Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962.  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  James  C.  Sherrlll,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
( major  general.  Regular  Air  Force  \ .  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962.  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  he  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Glenn  A.  Kent.  S32-16-2060FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  US. 
Air  FVjrce. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  8066. 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066, 
in  grade  as  follows: 

7*0  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  W.  Carson.  Jr..  444-40- 
7754FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  PorcC: 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  or  section  8962,  title 
10,  of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Dale  S.  Sweat.  321-34  0626PB 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force, 

The  following  officer,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  B066. 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responslbUlty  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066, 
In  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  J.  Bums.  16S-IS-0229  PR 
{major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

In  tks  Akkt 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447: 


To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Veaacy.  Jr.. 
1974,  Army  of  the  United  States 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Ronald  J.  Falrfletd.  Jr. 
3127.  Army  of  the  United  States 
U.S.  Army)- 

Brlg.  Oen.  James  A.  Grlmsley.  Jr. 
6502,  Army  of  the  United  States 
U.3.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  WUlard  W.  Scott.  Jr. 
4284,  Army  of  the  United  States 
U.S.  Army) . 


703-07- 
<  colonel. 


330-18- 
(colonel. 


250-14- 
t  colonel. 


258-34- 
I  colonel. 
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Brig  Gen.  Marvin  D.  Puller.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  tbe  United  States  lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S-  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Julius  W.  Becton,  Jr..  197-14- 
1624,  Army  of  Che  United  States  (cclonel, 
U.S.  Army), 

Brig.  0«n.  Lawrence  E.  Van  Bu^klrlc.  343- 
lS-1291.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  James  M.  Lee,  24ft-20-lS93, 
Army  of  th»  United  States  (Lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Calvert  P.  Benedict.  534-38- 
6899,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen,  William  L.  Webb.  Jr..  466-26- 
6245.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  G.  Trefry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  jf  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Bates  C.  Bumell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Louis  ftochmeler,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Geo.  Albert  R.  Escola.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.5. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Lawrence  M.  Jones,  Jr..  679-62- 
8749.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U-8.  Army). 

Brig  Gen  Robert  W.  Pye.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

BrSg  Gen.  Charles  R.  Snlffin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  r  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  Baldane,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  L  Oerrlty.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig  Oen.  Clay  T.  Buckingham,  263-33- 
863S.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen  John  A.  Hoeaing.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  oT  the  United  States  (colonel.  VS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Paul  P.  Oorman,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, US.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  John  C.  McWborter,  Jr..  463- 
22-7409,  -Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Brig  Oen.  Philip  R  Feir,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  LesUe  R.  Sears.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  fUeutenant  colo- 
nel. US.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Harry  W.  Brooks,  Jr..  308-34- 
1388,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig  Gen.  Michael  D.  Healy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueuienant  colo- 
nel. US   Army). 

The  foil  owing -named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3£S4  and  3306: 

To  be  brigudiffr  general 
Brig    Oen.  Bates  C.  Bumell.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army   of   the    United   States    (colonel.   VS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  W.  P>e,  569-24-«946. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US. 
Army) . 

Brtg.  Gen.  LauTence  M  Jones.  Jr.  579-52- 
8749,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US.  Army). 

MaJ  Oen.  Donald  V.  Rattan,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.8. 
Army) . 

Brig  Oen.  Lawrence  E.  Van  Busklrk.  343- 
18-1291.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US   Army). 

Bng.  Gen.  Charles  R.  SnUBn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Army   of   the   United    States    (colonel.   US. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  John  C,  McWhorter,  Jr..  462-22- 
7409.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Calvert  P.  Benedict,  534-38- 
6899.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.8.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  John  A.  Hoefling,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  E.  Hoover.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  John  L.  Oerrlty.  53&-33-8074, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  WUUam  L.  Webb,  Jr.  466-26- 
6245.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  LouU  Racbmeler.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  J.  Baer,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  RoUand  V,  Helser.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  Haldane.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Gordon  J.  Duquemln.  390-12- 
0184.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Henry  E.  Emerson,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  VS. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  DeWltt  C.  Smith.  Jr..  578-22- 
0205.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  L.  Oordcn  HUl.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Stan  L.  McClellan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  VS. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  R  McGlffert  11  448-18- 
9799,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.3.  Army). 

Maj  Gen,  Alton  G.  Post.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army), 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  P.  Hamlet.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army) . 

Maj.  Oen.  Thomas  H.  Tackaberry.  555-26- 
9701.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Albert  R.  Escola.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States,  (colonel.  U.3. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Ronald  J.  Falrtteld.  Jr..  330-18- 
3127.  Army  of  the  United  States,  (colonel. 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Vessey.  Jr.,  703-07- 
1974.  Array  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec 
tlon  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responslbUlty  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen,  Harold  Arthur  Kissinger.   38a- 
34-3938.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (briga- 
dier general,  US.  Army), 

The  following -named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code 
section  3962 : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen,  Leo  E.  Benade.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  US 
Army), 

In  the  Navy 
Vice  Adm.  Philip  A.  Beshany.  U.S.  Navy. 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
on    the    retired    list   pursuant    to    title    10, 
United  States  Code,  section  6233. 


Vice  Adm.  Malcolm  W.  Cagle.  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United   states   Code,  section   5233. 

Rear  Adm.  Prederlck  C.  Turner,  US.  Navy. 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility commensurate  with  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  within  the  contemplation 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5231. 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 

Vice  Adm.  Gerald  E.  MUler.  US.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  states  Code,  section  5233. 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  Y.  Kaufman.  US.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  Importance  and  re- 
sponsibility commensurate  with  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  within  the  contemplatloti 
of  Title  10,  United  States  Code.  Section  5231. 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
whiles©  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  James  H.  Doyle.  Jr  .  US.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  importance  and  res- 
ponsibility commensurate  with  the  grade  of 
vtze  admiral  within  the  contemplation  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231. 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 

Ik  the  Air  Poacr 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Alfred 
P.  Story,  to  be  major,  and  ending  David 
3.  Todd,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
June  24. 1974. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Elmer 
R.  Belt  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Eugene 
W.  R.  Sims,  to  be  colonel,  which  noMlnatlons 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  July  ii,  1974. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Robert 
S.  Ackerly,  Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Monroe  L  Wolff,  to  be  lieutenant  col- 
onel, which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  July  15. 1974. 

INTHB  Abut 

Army  nominations  beginning  Paul  M. 
Adams,  to  l>e  colonel,  and  ending  William 
R.  Delllnger,  Sr..  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
on  June  31,  1974. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Miles  E. 
Bruce,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Wendell 
R.  Turner,  Jr..  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congre&<!lona]  Record 
on  June  21. 1974. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Ludvlg  J. 
Aamodt.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  end- 
ing Jane  C.  Vlckery,  to  be  major,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
on  July  8. 1974. 

In  th*  NavT 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Norvelle 
Curry,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Alexander 
H.  Murray,  to  be  ensign,  whloh  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
m  the  congressional  Record  on  June  24, 
1974. 

Navy  nomlnatlona  beginning  Richard  R. 
Amelon.  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  WllUam 
A.  Wells,  to  be  ensign,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  July  15,  1974. 

In  the  Marine  Cokps 
Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Wil- 
liam P.  Best,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and 
ending  Thomas  J.  Menendez,  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  July  11.  1974. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/ii/r8rfay,  August  i,  1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  is  everyone  that  teareth  the 
Lord:  that  vialketh  in  His  ways. — Psalms 
128:  1. 

Eternal  Father,  merciful  and  mighty, 
by  the  might  of  Thy  spirit  lift  us  into 
the  light  of  Thy  presence  where  we  may 
be  still  and  know  that  Thou  art  God  and 
from  Thee  receive  forgiveness  for  our 
sins  and  find  grace  to  help  In  time  of 
need. 

Bless  the  Members  of  this  House  this 
day.  May  they  take  care  of  their  duties 
with  cheerfulness  and  in  all  sincerity  of 
heart.  Help  them  to  do  what  is  right  and 
good  and  to  do  it  without  prejudice  or 
pretense  or  pride.  Make  them  truthful 
in  all  things,  strong  in  spirit,  courageous 
in  conviction,  and  faithful  to  the  faith  of 
our  fathers. 

Draw  them  and  our  Nation  more  and 
more  to  Thte  that  together  they  may 
walk  in  Thy  ways,  obey  Thy  laws,  and 
seek  the  good  of  all  Thy  children. 

We  pray  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who  went 
about  doing  good.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES   PROM   THE   PRESTOENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.B.  10309.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  13.  1933  (Public  Law  73-40),  concern- 
ing safety  standards  for  boUers  and  pressure 
vessels,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.B.  13264.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  conunodltles 
Act,  1930.  relating  to  practices  In  the  market- 
ing of  perishable  agricultural  commodities. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H,R.  8217.  An  act  to  exempt  from  duty 
certain  equipment  and  repairs  for  vessels 
operated  by  or  for  any  agency  of  the  United 
Stat«8  where  the  entries  were  made  In  con- 
nection with  vessels  arriving  before  January 
6. 1»71. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 


S.  2354.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  In  the  African 
Development  Fund:  and 

S.  3056.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  amend  retroactively  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  per- 
taining to  the  computation  of  price  support 
payments  under  the  National  Wool  Act  ol 
1954  In  order  to  Insure  the  equitable  treat- 
ment of  ranchers  and  farmers. 


HEARINGS  EXPECTED  ON  HATCH 
ACT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
current  Hatch  Act,  millions  of  Federal. 
State,  and  city  employees  are  prohibited 
from  engaging  in  many  aspects  of  po- 
litical activity,  and  are.  in  effect,  made 
Into  second-class  citizens. 

The  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, under  the  subchairmansblp  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Dent)  ,  is  going  to  be  holding 
hearings  shortly  on  legislation  which 
would  remove  those  restrictions  and  at 
the  same  time  protect  those  employees 
from  being  solicited  for  funds  by  people 
running  for  office. 

I  think  that  it  is  high  time  that  Fed- 
eral employees  and  city  and  State  em- 
ployees are  considered  old  enough  and 
intelligent  enough  to  participate  fully  in 
the  pr<x;ess  of  elections.  Up  to  3,500.000 
State  and  local  employees  are  affected  by 
the  Hatch  Act  as  are  2,150.000  Federal 
employees.  The  city  of  New  York  alone 
has  more  than  300.000  municipal  em- 
ployees. Public  employees  never  were, 
and  are  not  today,  second-class  citizens. 
But  the  Hatch  Act,  by  limiting  their  po- 
litical activities,  has  effectively  put  them 
into  that  category. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  with  25 
cosponsors  which  if  enacted  would  cor- 
rect the  injustice.  The  cosponsors  are 
Representatives  Bella  Abzijg,  Democrat, 
New  York;  Joe  Addabbo,  Democrat. 
New  York;  Hehmak  Badillo.  Democrat, 
New  York;  Georoe  Brown,  Democrat. 
California;  Yvokne  Burke.  Democrat. 
California:  Phillip  BtTRTON,  Democrat. 
California ;  Hcch  Caret,  Democrat.  New 
York;  John  Conyers.  Democrat,  Michi- 
gan: Mendel  Davis.  Democrat,  South 
Carolina;  Joshua  Eilbero.  Democrat. 
Pennsylvania;  Ella  Gkasso.  Democrat. 
Connecticut:  Michael  Harrington. 
Democrat,  Massachusetts:  Ken  Hecrler. 
Democrat.  West  Virginia:  Henry  Hel- 
sTOSKi.  Democrat.  New  Jersey;  Parren 
MiTCHEiL,  Democrat.  Maryland:  Joe 
MoAicLEY,  Democrat.  Massachusetts; 
John  Mcrphy,  Democrat.  New  York; 
Morgan  MtJHPHY.  Democrat.  Illinois: 
Bertram  Podell,  Democrat.  New  York; 
Thomas  Rees,  Democrat.  California : 
Don  Riegle.  Democrat.  Michigan:  Ed 
Roybal,  Democrat.  California;  Pat 
Schroeoer,  Democrat,  Colorado:  Frank 
Thompson.  Democrat.  New  Jersey:  and 
Charles  H.  Wn.soN,  Democrat.  Califor- 
nia. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMNHTTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  A 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON  THE 
BILL  MAKING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  tmtil  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report 
on  the  bill  maldng  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  object,  is  there  any  problem  with 
respect  to  waiving  points  of  order  on  this 
request  ? 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield,  there  could  be  a  problem.  The 
final  version  of  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  from  the  Rouse  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  went  to  the  President 
yesterday. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  signed  into  law  by  the  President. 
However,  on  Tuesday  next  we  expect  to 
bring  the  appropriation  bill  before  the 
House.  In  the  event  the  authorization 
bin  is  not  signed  by  that  time  we  are 
prepared  to  ask  for  a  rule,  but  we  hope 
the  President  will  sign  it  to  time  so  that 
a  rule  will  not  be  necessarj-.  There  is  no 
problem  otherwise  in  that  the  amounts 
recommended  in  the  appropriation  bill 
are  within  the  authorization  as  agreed 
to  by  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  explana- 
tion. I  would  like  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  reserve 
all  points  of  order  on  that  request. 

Mr.  WYMiVN  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANTIBUSING  PROVISIONS  OP  H.R. 
69  THREATEN  BLACK  GAINS 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.' 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  yesterday  the  House  passed 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  69.  The 
conference  report  contained  strict  anti- 
busing  provisions.  During  the  debate  or. 
the  conference  report  reference  was  made 
to  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
the  Detroit  school  system.  I  entreat  you 
my  colleagues  to  bear  to  mtod  the  follow- 
tog  words  from  the  dissenUng  opinion: 

There  was  more  than  ample  support  tor 
the  District  Judge's  findings  of  unconstitu- 
tional segregation  by  race  resulting  in  major 
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part  from  action  and  Inaction  of  public  au- 
iborltles — both  local  and  &cat«  .  .  .  Under 
this  record  a  remedial  order  of  a  court  of 
equity  which  left  the  Detroit  school  system 
overwhelmingly  Black  tfor  the  foreseeable 
future)  surrounded  by  suburban  school  sys- 
tems overwhelmingly  white  cannot  correct 
the  constitutional  violations  herein  found. 
Id.,  at  250.  To  conclude  otherwise,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  announced,  would  can  up  haunt- 
ing memories  of  the  now  long  overruled  and 
discredited  "separate  but  equal  doctrine"  of 
PlessT  V.  Ferguson.  163  VS.  637  ..  .  I1B96), 
and  would  be  opening  a  way  to  nullify  Brown 
V.  Board  of  Education  which  overruled 
Plessy  .  .  .  Id.,  at  249. 

This  Court  now  reverses  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  It  does  not  question  the  District 
Court's  findings  that  any  feasible  Detroit- 
only  plan  would  leave  man;  schools  76  to  90 
percent  Black  and  that  the  district  would  be- 
come progressively  more  Black  as  whites  left 
the  city.  Neither  does  the  Court  suggest  that 
Including  the  suburbs  In  a  desegregation  plan 
would  be  Impractical  or  infeaslble  because 
of  educational  considerations,  because  of  the 
number  of  children  requiring  transportation, 
or  because  of  the  length  of  their  rides.  Indeed, 
the  Court  leaves  unchallenged  the  District 
Court's  conclusion  that  a  plan  Including  the 
suburbs  would  be  physically  easier  and  more 
practical  and  feasible  than  a  Detroit-only 
plan.  Whereas  the  most  promising  Detroit- 
only  plan,  for  example,  would  have  entailed 
the  purchase  of  900  buses,  the  metropolitan 
plan  would  Involve  the  acquisition  of  no 
more  than  350  new  vehicles. 


STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  OP  NEW 
YORK.  CONCERNING  IMPEACH- 
MENT 

iMr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  told 
that  the  New  'York  Dally  News  and  sev- 
eral TV  network  news  shows  have  re- 
ported during  the  past  24  hours  that  I  am 
"leaning  towards  Impeachment."  1  am  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  that  conclusion  has 
been  reached  since  I  have  not  read  the 
evidence  as  yet,  do  not  consider  news- 
paper and  television  reports  to  be  evi- 
dence, and  have  every  intention  of  basing 
my  decision  only  on  the  evidence.  In 
short,  since  I  take  seriously  my  constitu- 
tional responsibility  in  this  matter,  I 
have  no  intention  to  lean  for  or  against 
impeachment  until  I  can  do  so  on  a  fully 
informed  basis,  I  do  not  want  my  posi- 
tion on  this  very  serious  matter  being 
misrepresented  by  anyone.  I  suspect 
man}'  of  my  colleagues  have  experience 
and  intensions  in  this  matter  similar  to 
mine. 


CONCERNING  THE  EXHILARATING 
TRIUMPH  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 
BASEBALL  TEAM 

I  Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. < 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  steady 
drip,  drip,  drip  of  Watergate  has  been 
dammed — not  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee— but  on  the  field  of  fray.  On  Tues- 
day night  up  in  Baltimore,  a  team  of  stel- 
lar Republicans  once  again — for  the  11th 
straight  year— showed  that  the  better 
men  are  found  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 


Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  to 
report  that  before  11,000  ecstatic  fans, 
my  Republican  baseball  team  trounced 
a  rag-tag  coaUtion  of  Democrats  by  the 
score  of  7  to  3. 

With  fielders  like  Thao  Cochran  and 
PsTE  McCloskev,  we  demonstrated  we 
can  field  anything  the  Democrats  knock 
our  way  and  throw  it  back  harder. 

With  base  runners  like  Peter  Peyser 
and  John  Dellenback,  we  thought  quick- 
er and  ran  faster.  And  with  nimble  play- 
ers like  Bill  Phekzel  and  Barry  Gold- 
water,  we  showed  we  can  avoid  any 
"tags"  the  Democrats  try  to  put  on  us. 

My  Republicans  had  the  game's  most 
valuable  player,  whose  performance  real- 
ly "freyed"  the  Democrats. 

The  Dems'  flabby  muscles  and  tired 
bones  looked  pale  against  my  Republican 
men  of  steel,  who  all  had  lots  of  vinegar 
where  the  joints  bend. 

And  once  again,  as  he  has  for  11  con- 
secutive years,  ace  pitcher  Bob  Michel 
mowed  down  the  Democrats  using  the 
"straight  Republican  pitch." 

This  was  in  stark  contrast  to  the  Dem- 
ocrats, who  scored  only  when  they  used 
a  renegade  from  our  ranks,  who  was  not 
above  resorting  to  common  theft — by 
stealing  home. 

I  hope  the  American  voters  have  taken 
note  of  the  men  who  have  achieved  this 
glorious  victory— so  come  November  they 
will  recognize  which  party  has  the  big 
iluggcrs. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DEVINE  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
during  roUcall  422  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Havs)  and  I  were  in  a  con- 
ference outside  the  House  Chamber  on 
the  rule  on  the  election  reform  legisla- 
tion, and  we  inadvertently  missed  the 
rollcall. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"no."  I  cannot  speak  for  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays). 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

[Roll  No.  4281 
Archer  Evins.  Tenn.       Mc<nory 

Astiley  Fisher  McSpadden 

Blatnllc  Foley  Mathls.  Ga. 

Braaco  ,  Pulton  Mtirphy,  N  Y 

Burke.  Calif.    /  Gibbons  O'Hara 

Carey.  N.Y.         Gray  Owens 

Carter  Green.  Oreg.       Patman 

Chisbolm  Grifflttu  Perkins 

Clark  Gunter  Podell 

Clay  Hansen,  Idaho   Powell,  Ohio 

Conyers  Hansen,  Wash.  QuUlen 

Coughlln  Hebert  Reid 

Culver  Hogan  Rooney,  NT. 

Danlelson  HoUfleld  Scbneebell 

Davis.  Ga.  Hungate  Slkea 

de  la  OaTTa         Jones,  Ala.  Symington 

DeUums  Jones.  Okla.        Teague 

Dlggs  Jones,  Tenn.      Thompson,  N  J 

Drlnen  Kuykendall        Waldle 

Ellberg  Landgrebe  Wilson, 

Each  Landrum  Charles.  Tex. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  372 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


LULAC  WOMAN  OP  THE  YEAR 

(Mr.  WHITE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
national  convention  of  the  League  of 
United  Latin  American  Citizens  honored 
Mrs.  Jesus  "Queta"  Pierro  as  National 
Lulac  Woman  of  the  Year.  It  is  my  good 
fortune  to  have  Mrs.  Pierro  as  my  secre- 
tary In  my  El  Paso  district  office.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  letter 
I  have  written  to  her  on  this  momentous 
occasion : 

Deab  QtrcTA:  To  me.  your  selection  as  Texas 
Lulac  Woman  of  the  Year,  and  subsequently 
National  Lulac  Woman  of  the  Year,  was  a 
foregone  conclusion;  and  moreover.  It  could 
have  been  any  other  year  as  well  as  1974. 

You  know  how  deeply  proud  I  am  of  you, 
Queta,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  both 
titles  are  permanently  yours. 

I  am  extremely  fortunate  to  have  a  per- 
son of  your  very  pronounced  accomplish- 
ment associated  with  me  In  my  Congres- 
sional duties,  and  so  Is  the  rest  of  the  16th 
District  of  Texas. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  C.  White, 
Member  of  Congress. 


1975  BUDGET  REDUCTIONS  OVER  $4 
BILLION 

( Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  I 
minuti  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  including 
the  defense  appropriation  bill  which  was 
approved  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee today,  action  on  appropriation  bills 
in  the  House  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
represents  a  reduction  in  the  President's 
budget  of  $4.3  billion  in  budget  authority. 
Of  course.  Senate  action  ttlU  be  required 
before  we  will  know  the  final  outcome  oi 
the  measures  involved. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
acted  on  II  bills  for  fiscal  1975.  The  fol- 
lowing appropriation  bills  remain  to  be 
considered : 

First.  Foreign  assistance,  for  which  no 
authorization  has  j-et  been  enacted. 

Second.  Military  construction,  for 
which  authorization  has  not  yet  been 
provided. 

Third.  A  supplemental  biU,  which  will 
include  consideration  of  funds  for  HEW 
which  were  not  included  in  the  rerJlar 
Labor-HEW  bill  due  to  the  lack  of  au- 
thorization. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  In  appro- 
priation bills  the  House  and  the  Con- 
gress at  this  session  will  be  below  the 
amounts  requested  by  the  President  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJi.  14012. 
LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1975 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
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(H.R.  14012)  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read 
In  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

( For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  22. 
1974.) 

Mr  CASEY  of  Texas  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  (iispense  with  further  reading 
of  the  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
provides  appropriations  totaling  J708,- 
275.650.  This  is  $46,969,982  more  than 
the  fiscal  1974  appropriation.  It  is  $14,- 
196.735  less  than  the  budget  estimate, 
and  $10,163,861  less  than  the  Senate  bill. 
The  conference  total  Is  an  Increase  of 
$105,054,370  over  the  House  bUl.  How- 
ever, this  amount  Includes  $112,824,480 
for  Senate  items  which  were  not  con- 
sidered by  the  House — $106,100,380  un- 
der the  Senate  heading  and  $6,724,100 
under  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  The 
Senate  items  are  traditionally  left  for 
decision  and  insertion  by  that  body. 

The  conferees  discussed  In  considerable 
detail  the  Senate  provision  raising  the 
maximum  annual  rate  of  compensation 
for  Senate  employees  and  staffs  of  the 


joint  committees  whose  funds  are  dis- 
bursed by  the  Senate.  We  on  the  House 
side  felt  that  this  was  kind  of  inflation- 
ary, but  inasmuch  as  Senate  salaries  are 
a  housekeeping  matter  relating  solely  to 
that  body,  we  allowed  that  portion  to 
stand.  The  Increases  for  the  staffs  of  the 
joint  committees,  however,  were  not 
agreed  to  as  it  would  not  be  equitable 
to  allow  increases  for  those  individuals 
whose  salaries  are  disbursed  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  such  increases  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  joint  committees  whose 
funds  are  disbursed  by  the  House. 

One  Item,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  not 
agree  upon  was  the  Senate  proposal  for 
restoration  of  the  West  Central  Front  of 
the  Capitol  and  the  development  of  a 
master  plan  for  the  Capitol  Grounds. 
This  amendment  has  been  brought  back 
in  true  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion 
later  on  to  further  insist  on  their  dis- 
agreement to  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  when  we 
brought  the  bill  to  them  originally.  It 
contained  no  provision  and  no  funds  for 
the  extension  of  the  West  Front,  as  has 
been  requested  by  the  Commission  on  the 
Extension  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  in  previ- 
ous years. 

One  reason  we  did  not  do  tiiis  was  be- 
cause of  the  continued  disagreement 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  as  to 
extension  and  restoration.  Another  rea- 
son was  because  the  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration Is  almost  upon  us.  I  think  it  would 
be  ill-advised  for  us  to  have  the  West 
front  of  the  Capitol  torn  up  for  either 
extension  or  restoration  during  this  Bi- 
centennial celebration.  Since  there  has 
been  so  much  disagreement  and  argu- 
ment for  such  a  long  period  of  time.  I 
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think  we  can  readily  postpone  any  action 
on  the  West  Front  until  after  the  Bicen- 
tennial celebration. 

Another  matter  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  is  the  provision 
regarding  reporting  of  foreign  travel  ex- 
penses of  Members  of  Congress  and 
staff.  As  the  Members  will  recall,  there 
was  a  requirement  for  quite  a  number 
of  years  that  the  reports  be  made  and 
that  they  be  compiled  and  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  'This  require- 
ment was  dropped  last  year  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Department  of  State  au- 
thorization bill. 

The  Senate  placed  an  amendment  In 
this  appropriation  bill  reinstating  the 
reporting  requirement  and  that  they  be 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Through  conference  action,  a  com- 
promise was  reached  which  I  think  ade- 
quately assures  the  public  of  full  and 
complete  knowledge  of  these  travel  ex- 
penses. The  conference  agreement  re- 
quires and  specifies  that  the  reports  shall 
be  made  In  detail  and  filed  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  that  they  will  be  made  avail- 
able for  public  inspection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  major  items 
in  this  conference  agreement,  and  the 
details  are  set  forth  in  the  conference 
report,  which  has  been  available  to  all 
Members  for  over  a  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  a  tabulation  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  summarizing  the  amounbf^greed 
to  in  conference. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  tabulation  follows: 


CofltCfence  actwn  compand  wtui — 


Agency  and  jltin 
(I) 


Budcet 

estimBtes  New  Iwdgel 

New  budget             of  new  New  budget  New  budget  (oMigstJtmsl) 

(obligational)    (obligational)  (ouigational)  (obligational)  authority 

autlwrity,         authCHily,  authority  authority  racommended 

Gscalyear  recommendsd  recoinmended  byc&nference 
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BlMV 


O) 


(«) 


(5) 


<6> 


New  budget 
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authontr. 

fiscal  year 

1974 

<7) 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority, 

hscal  ytar 

1975 

«) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(9) 


New  budcel 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Sonata  bill 

00) 


Senate . 

House  ol  Rapresentatlvis 

loht  ilems 

Office  of  Technology  Assessmeilt.. 

Architect  of  the  Capitol 

Botanic  Garden ^„ 

Library  of  Congress It,. 

Government  Printing  OfTica... ..„„.., 

Geneial  Accounting  Office 

Cost-Accounting  Standards  Board 


»S.S78, 
IC2.51I, 
36.315, 
J.OOO. 
52. 37«. 
984. 

u.szo. 

112.871. 

109, 450, 

1.500. 


593  $106,342.695 

—   174.549.140  1173,799.140 

44, 749. 650   44,  tX).  840 

5.000  000 

29.959.200 

916.600 

99.391.100 

136.214.000 

123. 700.  OOO 

1.650.000 


230 


3. 500,  OOO 
23,938,900 
916. 600 
96.478.800 
136.214,000 
121. 834, 000 
1, 650, 000 


$106,100,380  (106,100,310 
173.483,840   173,483,840 


45.039,106 

4.000.000 

51.897,000 

916.600 

96.  938.  585 

117,000.000 

121.  376. 000 

1.628.000 


45.077.830 
4.000.000 
30. 997.  OOO 
916,600 
96.696.000 


'fS8.52l.7S7 
+10,972,445 
+8.762.600 
+2.000.000 
-21.377.300 

+31.900  . 
+9.875,550 


-$242,315  +SI06.10a3aO  . 

-1.065,300  -315,300  . 

+328,  180  +187. 990 

-1.000,  OOO  +500,000  . 

+  1,037,800  +7,058,100 


128,000,000    +15,129,000 

121,376,000    +11,926,000 

1,628,000        +128,000 


-2.695.100 

-8,214,000 

-2, 324,  OOO 

-22,000 


+217.200 
-8. 214.  OOO 
-458,000  . 

-22.080  . 


-302.585 
+  11,000,000 


(irand  total,  new  budget  (obligational)  au- 
Ihorily 

Consisting  of— 

Appiopiiations 

Reapproprialions 

AppropriatiOQS  lo  liquldatt  cMtract  authoriza- 
tions  


661,305.668     722.472,385     603.2JL280     718.439.511      708,275,650    +«,969,9«2    -14,196.735      +105,054,370      -iauS,8n 


660,505.668     722,472,385     602,0(4.580     717.052.811      706.888,950    +46,383,282    -15.583.435     +104,804,370-10.163,861 
800.000 1,136,700         1,386,700         1,386,700         +586,700     +1,386,700  +25O,0OG 


<175,0CO)         (145,000)         (145,000)         (145,000)      (+145,000)       (-30,000). 


MemorBflduni:  Appropiialjons  and  reappro- 
priations  induding  approprlabons  for  liqui- 
dation of  contract  autnorizalions 


661,305,668     722,647,385     603,366,280     718,584,511 


1,420,650    +47,114,982    -14,226,735     +105.054,370     -10,163,161 


'  Includes  amounts  in  2d  Supplemental  Appropnalions  Act,  1974  (PuUic  Law  93-305). 


I  Includes  anaodmenls  Ulsling  $10419,910  is  S.  Docs.  No.  93-66,  S3-)D.  an)  93-41. 


Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  concur  with  what 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  had  to 
say  about  this  bill. 


I  would  like  to  make  one  or  two  points 
in  connection  with  our  differences  with 
the  other  body. 

In  conference,  there  were  considerable 
differences  about  the  question  of  the  pay 


of  Senate  employees,  but  we  ran  Into  the 
same  old  argument  that  it  is  not  up  to 
us  to  make  determinations  as  to  how 
much  the  Senators  want  to  pay  their  ad- 
ministrative assistants.  Therefore,  since 
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they  took  great  umbrage  at  our  concern 
over  this,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  back 
off  or  we  would  have  been  in  a  retaliatory 
situation  to  say  nothing  of  contrary 
precedent. 

.As  far  as  what  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  said  about  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol.  I  would  also  concur 
because  what  the  other  body  has  done 
here  is  to  attempt  to  bypa.'a  this  body  and 
run  around  the  end  by  putting  in  some 
$20  miUlon  to  restore  the  west  front, 
even  though  we  had  not  put  in  even  after 
a  favorable  vote  in  the  last  session,  any 
sum  for  the  purpose  of  extension.  This 
was  for  the  reason,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Caset)  has  indicated, 
that  it  would  not  be  appropriate  to  get 
into  this  for  the  next  2  years  becaiise. 
whether  restoration  or  extension  is 
undertaken  at  a  time  when  the  Bicen- 
tennial celebration  will  be  underway 
Hnd  millions  of  people  would  be  here.  It 
Tould  be  undesirable  to  have  the  Capitol 
under  construction  during  the  year  after 
next 

There  is  very  little  that  is  controver- 
sial in  this  conference  report,  and  1  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Strattoni  . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
presents  one  major  issue  before  us  toda'- 
and  It  .is  one  that  I  think  almost  every 
Member  of  this  body  Is  familiar  with, 
with  the  exception  of  those  Members  who 
came  in  on  the  special  elections  this  year. 
That  Issue  Is  the  long-time  question  of 
the  extension  of  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol.  That  is  the  front  that  looks 
down  townrd  Penasylvania  Avenue. 

This  is  a  !)ropo.saI  that  has  been  kick- 
ing around  in  Congress  now  for  8  years. 
And  this  bill,  as  it  came  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate, gives  us  an  opportunity,  finally  and 
completely,  to  put  this  issue  to  rest. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  controversy  on 
the  floor:  we  have  had  a  lot  of  discus- 
sions The  House  has  sometimes  sup- 
ported the  costly  extension  of  the  west 
front:  at  other  times  It  has  voted  against 
It.  But  consistently  over  the  8  years  the 
other  body  has  refused  to  approve  any 
extension  of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol 
and  has  insisted  that  the  simplest  thing 
to  do  would  be  for  us  to  proceed  with  the 
repair  and  restoration  and  get  that  out 
of  the  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  precisely  what 
amendment  No.  51  proposes  to  do.  It  puts 
in  $20  6  million  to  take  care  of  the  repair 
and  restoration  of  the  west  front  and 
$300,000  for  a  space  stud}'. 

I  think  that  it  is  desirable  that  we. 
particularly  in  view  of  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  other  body  and  the  nar- 
row votes  in  the  House,  get  this  Issue 
behind  us  today  and  make  the  decision 
finally  to  reoalr  and  restore  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol,  and  then  let  us  move 
on  to  other  matters. 

The  question  of  the  West  Front  of  the 
Capitol  has  frequently  been  tied  up  with 
the  .-natter  of  space.  We  in  the  House 
need  more  space  in  the  Capitol.  It  has 
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been  alleged,  and  that  is  why  we  need 
to  spend  $70  million  or  $80  million  at 
today's  prices,  for  the  extension  of  the 
West  Front,  In  contrast  to  the  $20  million 
needed  for  restoration  and  repair.  How- 
ever, it  is  obvious  that  in  the  past  2  or  3 
years  as  we  have  been  debating  this 
matter  of  the  space  needs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  our  space  needs  have 
now,  Just  like  even'thing  else,  escalated 
out  of  control,  and  it  becomes  really 
ridiculous  to  assume  that  we  can  get 
anything  like  the  space  that  we  now  need 
within  the  Capitol  Building  itself  even  If 
we  extend  it  all  the  way  down  to  the 
Washington  Monument. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  last  year  very 
wisely,  in  my  judgment,  had  a  study 
made  and  determined  that  If  the  House 
really  needed  extra  space,  we  could  get 
twice  the  space  available  In  a  West  Front 
extension  at  one-seventh  of  the  cost  per 
square  f  o- 1  by  simply  going  underground 
over  here  on  our  side,  and  without  dis- 
rupting the  West  Front  at  all.  the  historic 
remaining  portion  of  the  original  Capitol, 
the  Olmsted  Terraces,  and  all  the  rest. 
But  today  I  think  it  is  obvious  to  all 
of  us  that  with  our  increased  budget  for 
these  new  committees,  the  budget  com- 
mittee and  all  of  these  other  new  com- 
mittees that  we  are  going  to  be  creating 
to  supervise  the  other  new  committees, 
we  are  going  to  need  even  more  space 
than  that.  And  so  now  we  are  even  talk- 
ing about  moving  Into  the  new  Madison 
Library  or  perhaps  even  building  another 
House  OfBce  Building,  which  would  be 
named  the  John  McCormack  House 
Office  Building. 

So  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  it  does  not 
make  sense  any  more  to  argue  that  we 
must  extend  the  West  Front  because  of 
our  space  needs.  And  therefore  the 
8300.000  In  this  bill  which  the  Senate 
has  added  would  give  us  a  thorough  study 
of  our  space  needs  and  the  best  and  most 
economical  way  to  meet  them. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the 
sensible  procedure  and  the  economical 
procedure,  as  well  as  the  wise  procedure, 
would  be  to  start  now  to  get  this  West 
Front  repaired  and  restored.  We  ought 
to  take  down  those  supports  out  there 
on  the  West  Front.  They  are  not  needed 
anvway.  Those  are  simply  propaganda 
devices  that  Mr.  George  Stewart  put  up 
there  in  an  effort  to  ti-y  to  get  votes  for 
his  $70  million  or  $80  million  extension 
project.  He  said  the  Capitol  was  going 
to  collapse,  but  then  we  had  a  bomb 
explosion  over  on  the  Senate  side  a  cou- 
ple of  years  ago  and  it  did  not  budge 
the  Capitol  1  inch.  We  ought  to  get  those 
phoney  supports  down. 

We  also  ought  to  get  some  of  the  more 
gross  gaps  In  the  cornices  replaced:  we 
ought  to  get  the  thing  painted  at  least, 
and  then  when  the  Bicentennial  is  over. 
If  the  whole  project  cannot  be  completed 
in  a  year,  at  least  It  will  have  been 
started.  One  of  the  experts  has  testified 
that  it  can  be  completed  in  a  year:  that 
was  the  fellow  responsible  for  Williams- 
burg. Mr.  ELsenberg.  president  of  Uni- 
versal Restorations.  Inc.  I  think  the  job 
can  be  done  in  a  single  year.  So  let  us  get 


going  on  this  Job  now,  not  wait  another 
3  years  untU  1977. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield  me  1  addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  1  addi- 
tional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the  addi- 
tional time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Issue  Is  going  to  be 
presented  here  on  the  floor  when  we  con- 
clude the  conference  report.  I  would  just 
like  to  explain  to  the  House  how  this  is 
going  to  be  handled  from  a  parliamen- 
tary point  of  view. 

The  committee  is  reporting  out  this 
amendment.  No.  51.  in  disagreement. 
After  the  conference  report  is  adopted — 
and  I  am  not  objecting  to  that — then  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey)  will 
move  that  the  House  Insist  on  its  dis- 
agreement to  amendment  No.  51. 

At  that  point  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Roybal'  will  move  to 
recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. So,  if  the  Members  believe  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  clean,  smooth-looking 
Capitol  for  the  Bicentennial,  and  that 
we  ought  not  to  assume  the  extravagance 
of  spending  $70  or  $80  million  for  an  un- 
necessary extension  of  the  west  front, 
they  can  simply  vote  in  support  of  the 
Roytal  amendment  to  recede  and 
concur. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Roybal  amend- 
ment. It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
noted  the  decision  of  the  Senate  to  in- 
clude $20.9  million  for  this  long  overdue 
project,  and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  will  look  nith  favor  on  the 
measure. 

As  my  colleagues  well  know,  we  have 
been  debating  the  relative  merits  of  res- 
toration of  the  West  Front  versus  its  pos- 
sible extension  for  as  long  as  I  can  re- 
member. The  aiguments  pro  and  con 
have  been  so  frequently  put  forth  in  this 
body  that  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  I  am 
not  alone  in  my  frustration  over  the 
question. 

How  many  times  has  it  been  pointed 
out  that  the  West  Front  of  this  great  and 
vital  building  is  nearing  collapse  and  yet 
It  continues  to  stand  as  firm  as  our  ship 
of  state?  How  many  times  has  it  been 
pointed  out  that  this  is  the  last  remain- 
ing original  outside  wall  of  the  Capitol 
still  exposed?  How  many  times  must  the 
point  be  made  that  our  sense  of  history 
is  outraged  by  the  call  to  cover  forever 
the  West  Front  with  another  extension 
of  this  building? 

Those  who  have  opposed  this  exten- 
sion as  consistently  as  I  have  supported 
it  always  cite  the  need  for  additional  of- 
fice space  here  at  the  Capitol.  But  that 
such  needed  office  space  does  not  have  to 
be  tacked  onto  the  historic  and  beautiful 
West  Front — a  utilitarian  appendage  to 
a  building  which  serves  far  more  than  a 
strictly  utilitarian  purpose.  Never  have  I 
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heard  an  answer  to  the  question.  "Why 
must  this  new  office  space  be  a  part  of  the 
Capitol  building  itself?" 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  the  alter- 
natives do  indeed  exist.  In  fact,  included 
in  the  conference  report  before  us  is  spe- 
cific funding  of  $300,000  to  be  used  to 
determine  responsibly  what  our  space 
needs  are,  and  how  they  can  Be  best 
served. 

If  we  are  truly  concerned  over  the  work 
which  needs  to  l>e  done  here  to  this  build- 
ing— the  very  symbol  of  our  democracy — 
we  must  act  now  to  save,  through  restor- 
ation, the  West  Front.  If  we  take  this 
action,  we  shall  then  be  free  to  take  a 
close  look  at  our  space  needs.  Also,  we 
might  then  be  free  to  turn  our  attention 
to  what  I  consider  to  be  yet  another  prob- 
lem—the present,  deplorable  conditions 
we  find  on  the  East  Capitol  Plaza.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  know.  I  have  long 
been  Interested  In  ways  in  which  the  East 
Capitol  Plaza — which  is.  In  many  respects 
the  public  side  of  the  Capitol — can  be 
best  made  to  both  serve  the  public  and 
legislators,  and  to  enhance  the  magnifi- 
cence of  this  Capitol  building. 

The  never  ending  procession  of  auto- 
motive traffic,  garbage  trucks,  delivery 
vans,  motorcycles,  and  other  vehicles 
does  little  to  enhance  this  building.  Noise, 
congestion,  the  daUy  battle  to  cross  lane 
after  lane  of  traffic  are  not.  I  would  sub- 
mit, precisely  what  could  be  described  as 
ideal  conditions.  Proposals  have  "leen  of- 
fered in  the  past  which  would  if  imple- 
mented, turn  the  East  Plaza  into  a  beau- 
tiful place  Indeed.  Traffic  access  to  the 
Capitol  woiUd  be  underground.  On  tup.  a 
wide  open  park-like  area  with  fountains 
in  a  handsome  terrace  would  take  its 
place.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  a 
restaurant  could  be  incorporated  into 
such  a  plan. 

It  is  certainly  my  hope  that  someday, 
this  kind  of  Improvement  could  be  un- 
dertaken. 

So  let  us  not  continue  this  seemingly 
never-ending  debate.  The  West  Front  can 
be  restored.  It  can  be  done  at  a  cost  far 
less  than  the  alternative  of  an  extension. 
If  we  act  now^,  we  may  be  able  to  Insure 
that  the  restoration  work  is  completed 
In  time  for  our  Bicenteimial  celebration. 

I  again  strongly  urge  that  the  House 
concur  with  the  Senate  In  this  worthy 
task. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
r.noie  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Van 
Deekiini.  The  question  is  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  aimounced  that  the 
a.ve.s  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidentlj- 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
rice,  and  there  were— yeas  380.  nays  13, 
not  voting  41,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

AddAbbo 

AlevBDder 

Anderson, 

Calir. 
Anderson,  ill. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 
N.  D»k. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
AnTistrong 
Asiibrook 
Asiil  e  y 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Bsfalls 
Baiter 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergiand 
BeTlll 
Blaggl 
Blester 
BinEliam 
Blaokbum 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boning 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breau?c 
Breckinridge 
Brlnltley 
Broolu 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  OlJlo 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  CalU. 
Burke,  Fia. 
Burke.  Masa. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Bur:iEon.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhlUlp 
But;er 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 
Casey,  Tex. 
cederb«rg 
ChamlMrlaln 
Cbappell 
ClF-ncy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Ciawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Come 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Couchlln 
Crane 
Crcnln 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  B.C. 
Davis.  Wla. 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denliolm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Dorn 


I  Roll  No.  429] 
YEAS — 380 

Dowsing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

BclEbardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Estiieman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Pascell 

Plndley 

Pish 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Foley 

POKi 

Porsythc 
Fountain 
Praser 


McCormack 

UcDade 

McEwen 

Mcpall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Miliary 

Mann 

Manzltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  NC. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathu.  oa. 

Matsunega 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Heeds 


Frellnghuysen   Melcber 


Prey 

Metcalfe 

Fuqua 

MezTlDaky 

Oaydos 

Michel 

Oettye 

MUfortl 

Glalmo 

Mills 

Gibbons 

Mtnlsh 

Oilman 

Mink 

Glnn 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Ooldwater 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Gonzalez 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Goodling 

Mlzell 

Grasso 

Moakley 

Gray 

Mollohan 

Green,  pa. 

Montgomery 

Orover 

Moorbead. 

Gubser 

callf. 

Gude 

Moorbead.  Fa. 

Guyer 

Morgan 

Haley 

Mosher 

Hamilton 

MOSS 

Hammer- 

Murphy,  ni. 

scbmldt 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Hanley 

Murtha 

Hanna 

Myers 

Haiu-ahan 

Natcher 

Harrington 

Nedzl 

Hersha 

Nelsen 

Hastings 

Nichols 

Hawkins 

Nl5 

Hays 

Obey 

HSbert 

O'Brien 

Hechler.  w  va 

.  O'Hara 

Heckler.  Mass. 

O'NeUl 

Heinz 

Parrls 

Heist  oskl 

Passman 

Henderson 

Patten 

Blcks 

Pepper 

HllUs 

Perkins 

Hlnshaw 

Pettis 

Hoean 

Peyser 

Holt 

Pickle 

Holtzman 

Pike 

Horton 

Poage 

Hosmer 

Powell,  Ohio 

Howard 

Preyer 

Huber 

Price,  m. 

Hudnut 

Price.  Tax. 

Hungate 

PrltchanJ 

Hunt 

I9ule 

Huteiilnson 

Rallsback 

Ichord 

Randall 

Jarman 

Rsnrel 

Johnson.  Calif 

Ra.'Ick 

Johnson.  Colo 

Rees 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Reusa 

Jones.  Okla. 

Rhodes 

Jordan 

RInaldo 

Karth 

Roberta 

Kastenmeler 

Robinson,  Va. 

Kazen 

Rohlson,  K.T. 

Kemp 

Rodlno 

Ketchum 

Roe 

King 

Roger* 

Kluczynakl 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Koch 

RoncaUo.  N.T. 

Kyro» 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Lagomaralno 

Rose 

LitU 

Rosentlial 

Leggett 

Rostenkowakl 

Lehman 

Rousb 

Litton 

Rousselot 

Long,  La. 

Roy 

Long.  Md. 

Boybal 

Lort 

Runnels 

Lujan 

Ruppe 

Luken 

Ruth 

Mcciorr 

Ryan 

McCloskey 

St  Germain 

MccoUltter 

Sandman 

Sarastn 

Sarbanes 

SaUerflffld 

Scherle 

Scbroeder 

Sebciiiu 

Selb«rUng 

Shipley 

Bhoup 

Shrlver 

Sbustcr 

s:sk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  lowa 

Smith.  N.T 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

ST3cion. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Ste«lman 
Stephens 
Straiton 


Archer 
Bauman 
Beard 

Collins,  Tex. 
Dellenback 


Blatnlk 
Brasco 
Carey.  N.T. 
Carter 

Chisholm 
Ciay 
Culver 
Davis.  Oa. 
de  la  Qatza 
Dlegfl 

EdvardK.  Cailf. 
Ell  berg 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Plsher 


StubbleCeld 

Stuckey 

studds 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Tay:or.  N.C. 

Teague 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  wis. 

Tbone 

Thornton 

Tlernan 

Towell.  Nev. 

Traxler 

Treen 

Ddall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

van  Ik 

Veysey 

Vtgorito 

waggonner 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

NATS— 13 
Frenzel 
GrtisB 
Landgrehe 

Miller 
Reguta 

NOT  VOTING- 
PI  ODd 
Froehlich 
Pulton 
Qreen.  Greg. 
GDfflthS 
Gunter 
Hansen .  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Holineld 
Jones,  Aia. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kuykendall 
Landrum 


White 

Whlteburst 

WhlCten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Willlama 

Wilson. 

Charles  H-. 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Chule8.Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wrtebt 
wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
wyman 
Yates 
Tatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  PI  a. 
Young.  Oa. 
Young.  HI . 
Touog.  S.C 
Young.  Tes 
Zablockl 

ZlOD 

Zwach 


Steiger.  Arli. 
Stelger,  Wts. 
Synuou 


Lent 

McSpadden 

Owens 

Patmas 

Podell 

Quill  en 

Be  id 

Rlegle 

Rooney,  NT. 

Schneebelt 

Stokes 

SymlngtOQ 

WUson.  Bob 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Davl£  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Carey  of 
New  York. 

Mr,  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  FlRher. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon- 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mrs.  Bansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Hollfleld. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Carter, 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Brasco. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  DlggB  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Ounter  with  Mr.  Froehlich. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Jcnes  of  North  Carolina  with  Vt. 
QuUlen. 

Mr.  Owens  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mr.  Landrtim  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENTS    IN    DI5\GKO;UENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendments  in  di£ugreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendments  No.  1  through  30  in- 
clusive:  (1)   SENATE 
(2)  Compensation  and  Mii.eace  of  the  Vice 

ParSIDENT  AND   SXN&TOBS  AND   EZFENSE  AL- 

lowa.nces    op    the    vicb    pbesmxht    and 
Leaders  of  tbe  Senate 
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<3)    COMPCNSATIOI?   AND   MXI-EaCC    OF   THE  VICE 
PBBSIDENT  AND  SENATORS 

For  compeoBatlDQ  &Dd  mileage  of  tbe  Vice 
President  and  Senators  of  tbe  United  States, 
94.700.695. 

(4t    EXPENSE   <  LLOWASCES  OP  THE    VICE    PRCSI- 
OENT   AND   MAJOAITT   AND  MZNORITT    LEADERS 

For  expense  allowance  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. SIO.OOO:  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 
$3,000:  and  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 
93.000:  in  all,  tl6.000. 

(3)  Salaries.  Officers  and  Employees 

For  compensation  of  officers,  employees, 
clerks  to  Senators,  and  others  as  authorized 
by  law.  Including  agency  contributions  and 
longevity  compensation  as  authorized,  which 
shall  be  paid  from  this  appropriation  with- 
out regard  to  the  below  limitations,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1 6}    OFFTCE   OP  THE   VICE   PRESIDENT 

For  clerical  aaststance  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, 9562.045. 

(7)  orricEs  or  the  majositt  and  mNORmr 

LEADERS 

For  offices  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders.  $315,460. 

(8)  OFFICER   OF   THE    HAJORTIY    AKD    MINORXTT 

WHIPS 

For  Offices  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Whips.  $110,580. 

|9|     OFFICE    OF    THE    CHAPLAIN 

For  office  of  the  Chaplain,  938,500:  Pro- 
t;ided.  That  effective  July  1.  1974,  the  Chap- 
lain may  fix  the  per  annum  compensation  of 
the  secretary  to  the  Chaplain  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed 913340  per  annum  In  lieu  of  (9.120 
per  annum. 

HO)     OFFICE    OP    THE    8ECRETAKT 

For  office  of  the  Secretary,  92,^1,345,  in- 
cluding 4110.010  required  for  the  purpose 
specified  and  authorized  by  section  74b  of 
title  2.  United  States  Code. 

ai>    COMMITTEE    EMPLOYEES 

For  professional  and  clerical  assistance  to 
standing  committees  and  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  SmaU  Business,  98.069.490. 

I  12)      CONFERENCE    COMMITTEES 

For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Majority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to 
be  flEcd  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee. 
9174.135. 

For  clerical  as>=iatance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Minority,  at  rates  of  competisation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee. 
9174.135. 

(13)    ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  CLERICAL  ASSISTANTS 
TO    SENATORS 

For  administrative  and  clerical  assistants 
to  Senators,  942.477.540:  Provided.  That  ef- 
fective January  1,  1974.  the  clerk  hire  allow- 
ance of  each  Senator  from  the  States  of 
Arkansas  and  Arizona  shall  be  increased  to 
that  allowed  Senators  from  States  having  a 
population  of  two  million,  the  population  of 
each  said  State  having  exceeded  two  million 
Inhabitants. 

( 14  )  OFFICE  OF  SERGEANT  AT  AAMS  AND 
IMOR  KEEPER 

For  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper.  911,998.000:  Provided,  That  ef- 
fective July  1.  1974,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
may  appoint  and  Ax  the  compensation  of  the 
following  positions  (ai  in  the  computer  cen- 
ter: four  senior  computer  specialists  at  not 
to  exceed  824.225  per  annum  each;  seven 
senior  programmer  analysts  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed 922.615  per  annum  each  In  lieu  of  five 
senior  programmer  analysts  at  932.515  per 
annum  each:  three  systems  analysts  at  not 
to  exceed  820,805  per  annum  each:  five  sys- 
tems programmers  at  not  to  exceed  920.805 


per  annum  each  In  lieu  of  three  systems  pro- 
gTEunmers  at  920.805  per  annum  each:  eight 
programmer  analysts  at  not  to  exceed  920.805 
per  annum  each:  four  computer  specialists 
at  not  to  exceed  918.240  per  annum  each;  a 
secretary-receptionist  at  not  to  exceed  911,- 
115  per  annum;  a  secretary  at  910.260  per 
annum;  a  systems  supervisor  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed 926.790  per  annum  In  lieu  of  a  systems 
supervisor  at  925.080  per  annum;  (b)  In  the 
service  department:  an  equipment  super- 
visor at  not  to  exceed  918,240  per  annum:  an 
assistant  equipment  supervisor  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed 914320  per  annum;  a  secretary -recep- 
tionist at  not  to  exceed  911.115  per  annum: 
a  secretary  at  not  to  exceed  99,975  per  an- 
num: six  cameramen  at  not  to  exceed  910.260 
per  annum  each:  a  film  processor  at  not  to 
exceed  911.115  per  annum;  an  assistant  film 
processor  at  not  to  exceed  810.545  per  an- 
num: ten  messengers  at  not  to  exceed  S8.265 
per  annum  each  In  lieu  of  seven  messengers 
at  98.265  per  annum  each;  (c)  in  the  Senate 
post  office:  a  mail  supervisor  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed 911.115  per  annum;  slxty-tlyee  mall 
carriers  at  not  to  exceed  99.975  per  annum 
each  in  lieu  of  fifty-seven  mall  carriers  at 
99,975  per  annum  each;  (dj  in  the  cabinet 
shop;  a  chief  cabinetmaker  at  not  to  exceed 
918.525  per  annum  in  lieu  of  816.960  per 
annum;  an  assistant  chief  cabinetmaker  at 
not  to  exceed  917.670  per  annum  In  lieu  of 
813,680  per  annum:  two  cabinetmakers  at 
not  to  exceed  913,395  per  annum  each  In 
lieu  of  913.255  per  annum  each:  a  cabinet- 
maker at  not  to  exceed  913.255  per  annum; 
a  finisher  at  not  to  exceed  913.395  per  an- 
num In  lieu  of  812.255  per  annum:  an 
upholsterer  at  not  to  exceed  913,395  per  an- 
num In  lieu  of  912.255  per  annum;  and  (e) 
twelve  lieutenants,  police  force  at  not  to 
exceed  917,100  per  annum  each  in  lieu  of  ten 
lieutenants  at  917.100  per  annum  each; 
forty-six  sergeants,  police  force  at  not  to 
exceed  814,250  per  annum  each  in  lieu  of 
forty  sergeants  at  914.350  per  annum  each; 
389  privates,  police  force  at  not  to  exceed 
910.830  per  annum  each  in  lieu  of  342  pri- 
vates at  910.830  per  annum  each. 

(151  OFFICES  OF  THE  SECRETARrFS  FOR  THE 

MAJoRrrr  and  HiNoarrr 
For  offices  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Majorltv 
and  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority.  8265,050. 

(16)    AGENCY  CONTRIBimONS  AND  LONCEVriY 
COMPENSATION 

For    agency    contributions    for    employee 
benefits  and  loneevlty  compensation,  as  au- 
thorized by  law.  84,000.000. 
(17)  Office  op  the  Leoislative  Counsel  of 
THE  Senate 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  office  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate.  8521.- 
740. 

(IS)  Senate  Procedure 

For  compiling,  preparing,  and  editing 
"Senate  Procedure".  1974  edition.  95.000.  to 
be  paid  to  Floyd  M,  Rlddlck,  Parliamentarian 
of  the  Senate. 

(19)  Conttncent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 

(30)    SENATE  POLICY  COMMriTEES 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Majority 
Policy  Committee  and  the  Minority  Policy 
Committee.  9342.780  for  each  such  commit- 
tee; In  all,  8685,560. 

(31)    AtnOUOBILES  AND  MAINTENANCE 

For  purchase,  lease,  exchange,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  vehicles  one  for  the 
Vice  President,  one  for  the  President  pro 
tempore,  one  for  the  Majority  Leader,  one 
for  the  Minority  Leader,  one  for  the  Majority 
Whip,  one  for  the  Minority  Whip,  for  carry- 
ing the  maUs,  and  for  official  use  of  the  offices 
of  the  Secretary  and  Sergeant  at  Arms. 
940.000. 


(32)    INQUIRIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

For  expenses  of  Inquiries  and  Investiga- 
tions ordered  by  tbe  Senate,  or  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  134(a)  of  Public  Law  60], 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  including  9538.205 
for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  be 
available  also  for  the  purposes  mentioned 
In  Senate  Resolution  Numbered  193.  agreed 
to  October  14.  1943,  916.353.175. 

(23)    FOLDING  DOCUMENTS 

For  the  employment  of  personnel  for  fold- 
ing speeches  and  pamphlets  at  a  gross  rate 
of  not  exceeding  93.68  per  hour  per  person. 
982.045. 

(24)     MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 

For  miscellaneous  items.  912.921,450. 

(26)  POSTAGE  STAUPa 

For  postage  stamps  for  the  offices  of  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Minority. 
8320;  Chaplain,  9100;  and  for  air  mall  and 
special  delivery  stamps  for  the  office  of  the 
Secretary.  9610;  office  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  3240:  and  the  President  of  tbe  Senate, 
as  authorized  by  law,  91,315;  In  all,  92,465. 

(26)  STATIONERY  (REVOLVXNC  FUm)) 

For  stationery  for  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  83.600.  and  for  committees  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Senate.  921.850;  in  all,  925,450, 

1 27 )  Administrative  Provisions 
(38)1.  The  paragraph  under  the  heading 
"Administrative  Provision"  in  chapter  IV  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1973 
(3  n,S.C.  64b)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "In  the  event  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  absent  or  la 
to  be  absent  for  reasons  other  than  disability 
(as  provided  in  this  paragraph),  and  makes 
a  written  designation  that  he  Is  or  wilt  be  so 
absent,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  act  dur- 
ing such  absence  as  the  Secretary  In  carrying 
out  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  of- 
fice In  all  matters,  except  those  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  Secretary's  duties  as  such  disburs- 
ing officer.  The  designation  may  be  revoked 
in  writing  at  any  time  by  the  Secretary,  and 
is  revoked  whenever  the  Secretary  making 
the  designation  dies,  resigns,  or  is  consid- 
ered disabled  in  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph." 
(2912,  (a)  Whenever— 

1 1 )  the  law  of  any  State  provides  for  the 
collection  of  an  income  tax  by  imposing 
upon  employers  generally  the  duty  of  with- 
holding sums  from  the  compensation  of  em- 
ployees and  remitting  such  sums  to  the  au- 
thorities of  such  state;  and 

(3)  such  duty  to  withhold  Is  Imposed  gen- 
erally with  respect  to  the  compensation  of 
employees  who  are  residents  of  such  State: 
then  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  author- 
ized, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  appropriate  official  of  that  State  to  pro- 
vide for  the  withholding  and  remittance  of 
sum-s  for  Individuals — 

(A)  whose  pay  la  disbursed  by  the  Secre- 
tary: and 

(B)  Who  request  the  Secretary  to  moke 
such  withholdings  for  remittance  to  that 
State. 

(b)  Any  agreement  entered  Into  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  require 
the  Secretary  to  remit  such  sums  more  often 
than  once  each  calendar  quarter. 

fcWl)  An  Individual  whose  pay  Is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  may  request  the 
Secretary  to  wittibold  sums  from  his  pay  for 
remittance  to  the  appropriate  authorities  of 
the  State  that  he  designates.  Amounts  of 
withholdings  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  those  provisions  of  the  taw  of  that  State 
which  apply  generally  to  withholding  by 
employers. 

(3)  An  Individual  may  have  in  effect  at 
any  time  only  one  request  for  withholdings. 
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and  he  may  not  have  more  than  two  such 
requests  in  eflect  with  respect  to  diaerent 
States  during  any  one  calendar  year.  The  re- 
quest for  withholdings  is  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  commencing  after 
the  day  on  which  the  request  is  received  li; 
tbe  Disbursing  Office  of  the  Senate,  except 
tliat — 

(A)  When  the  Secretary  first  enters  Into 
an  agreement  nlth  a  State,  a  request  for 
withholdings  shall  be  effective  on  such  date 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine:  and 

(B)  when  an  individual  first  receives  an 
appointment,  the  request  shall  be  effective 
on  the  day  of  appointment,  if  the  Individual 
makes  the  request  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment. 

(3)  An  individual  may  change  the  State 
designated  by  him  for  the  purposes  of  ^av- 
Ing  withholdings  made  and  request  that  the 
wlttiholdlngs  be  remitted  in  accordance  with 
such  change,  and  he  may  also  revoke  his 
request  for  withholdings.  Any  change  m  the 
State  designated  or  revocation  is  effective  on 
The  first  day  of  the  first  month  commencing 
after  the  day  on  which  the  request  for  change 
or  the  revocation  Is  received  In  the  Disbursing 
Office. 

(4)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue 
rules  and  regulations  he  considers  appropri- 
ate Ui  carrying  out  this  subsection. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
at  sxich  time  or  times  as  be  considers  appro- 
priate. 

(e)  This  section  imposes  no  duly,  burden, 
or  requirement  upon  the  United  States,  the 
Senate,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States,  except  as  specifically  provided 
in  this  section.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  consent  to  the  application  of 
any  provision  of  law  which  has  the  effect  of 
subjecting  the  United  States,  the  Senate,  or 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  states 
to  any  penalty  or  liability  by  reason  of  the 
provisioiis  of  this  section.  Any  paper,  form, 
or  document  filed  with  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  is  a  paper  of  the  Senate  within 
tbe  provisions  of  rule  XXX  of  the  Standhag 
Rules  or  the  Senate. 

(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section.  "State" 
means  any  of  the  states  of  the  United  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

t30)3.  (fll  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  secure  for  each  Senator  office  space 
suitable  for  the  Senator's  official  use  in  places 
designated  by  the  Senator  in  the  State  lie 
represents.  That  space  shall  be  secured  In 
po<:t  offices  or  other  Federal  buildings  nt  such 
places.  In  the  event  suitable  office  soace  Is 
not  available  In  post  offices  or  other  Federal 
buildings,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  shall  secure 
other  office  space  In  those  places. 

(bi  The  aggregate  square  feet  of  office 
space  secured  for  a  Senator  shall  not  at  any 
time  exceed — 

(II  4.800  square  feet  If  the  population  of 
his  State  is  less  than  2.O0O.OO0: 

(2)  6,000  square  feet  If  such  population  Is 
2.000.000  but  less  than  3,000.000; 

(3)  5.200  square  feet  If  such  population  Is 
3.000,000  but  least  than  4.000.000; 

(4)  5,400  square  feet  If  such  population  la 
4.000,000  but  leas  than  5.000.000; 

(5)  5.800  square  feet  If  such  population  is 
5,000.000  but  less  than  7.000,000; 

(6 1  6.200  square  feet  IT  such  population  Is 
7,000.000  but  leas  than  9,000.000; 

(7)  6.400  square  feet  If  such  population  Is 
9.000,000  but  less  than  10,000,000; 

(8)  6.600  square  feet  If  such  population  Is 
10,000.000  but  less  than  ll.OOO.OOO; 

(9)  6.800  square  feet  If  such  population  Is 
11,000.000  but  leas  than  12.000.000: 

(10)  7.000  square  feet  If  such  population 
is  12.000.000  but  less  than  13.000.000; 

(111  7,400  square  feet  If  such  population 
is  13,000,000  but  less  than  15,000,000: 


(12)  7,800  square  feet  if  such  population 
is  15,000,000  but  less  than  17.000,000:  or 

(13)  8,000  sqtiare  feet  If  such  population 
Is  17,000.000  or  more. 

(c)  The  maximum  annual  rate  that  may 
be  paid  for  the  rental  of  an  office  secured  for 
a  Senator  not  in  a  post  office  or  other  Federal 
building  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  ap- 
plicable rate  per  square  foot  charged  Federal 
agencies  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  based  upon  a  100  percent  buUdlng 
quality  rating,  for  office  space  located  In  the 
place  In  which  the  Senator's  office  is  located, 
multiplied  by  the  numt>er  of  square  feet  con- 
tained In  that  office  used  by  the  Senator  and 
his  employees  to  perform  their  duties. 

(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b), 
the  aggregate  square  feet  of  office  space  se- 
cured for  a  Senator  who  Is  a  Senator  on  July 
1,  1974.  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed,  as  long 
as  he  continuously  serves  as  a  Senator,  the 
greater  of — 

(A)  the  applicable  square  footage  limita- 
tion of  such  subsection;  or 

(B)  the  total  square  footage  of  those 
offices  that  tbe  Senator  has  on  such  date  and 
which  ore  continuously  maintained  In  the 
same  buildings  In  which  such  offices  were  lo- 
cated on  such  date. 

^2)  The  provisions  of  subsection  <c)  do 
not  apply  to  any  office  that  a  Senator  has 
on  July  I,  1974,  not  in  a  post  office  or  other 
Federal  building,  as  long  as — 

(A)  that  Senator  continuously  serves  as 
a  Senator:  and 

(B)  that  office  is  maintained  in  the  some 
building  which  It  was  located  on  such  date 
and  contains  not  more  than  the  same  num- 
ber of  square  feet  It  contained  on  such  date. 

(e)  Clause  (4)  of  subsection  (a),  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  (c),  and  subsection 
(d)  of  section  506  of  tbe  Supplemental  Ap- 
prc^riatlons  Act.  1973,  ore  repealed. 

(f)  This  section  Is  effective  on  and  after 
July  1. 1974. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  'during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  amend- 
ments Nos.  1  through  30  relate  solely  to 
housekeeping  operations  of  the  other 
body  in  which,  by  practice,  tl.e  Hou.se 
concurs  without  intervention.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  amend- 
ments Nos.  1  through  30  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION    OrrCRCD    BY    MB.   CASEY   OP  TEXAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Casev  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  l  through  30 
inclusive  and  conciu-  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  31:  On  page  14. 
line  14.  insert: 

4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate 
shall  each  be  paid  at  an  annual  rate  of 
compensation  of  ft38,760.  The  Secretary  for 
the  Majority  (other  than  the  lncumt>ent 
holding  office  on  Jfine  15,  1974)  and  the 
Secretary  for  the  minority  shall  each  be 
paid  at  an  annua]  rate  of  compensation  of 
$38,190.  Tbe  Secretary  for  the  Majority  (as 


long  as  that  position  is  occupied  by  such 
incumbent)  may  be  paid  at  a  maximum  an- 
nual rate  of  compensation  not  to  exceed 
•38,190.  The  four  Senior  Counsels  In  the 
Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  each  be  paid  at  an  annual  rate  of 
compensation  of  S37.620.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  the  Parliamentarian, 
and  the  Financial  Cleric  may  each  be  paid  at 
a  maximum  annual  rate  of  compensation 
not  to  exceed  $37,630.  The  Admlnlstratii-e 
Assistant  in  the  Office  of  tbe  Majority 
Leader,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Ma- 
jority, the  Administrative  Assistant  m  the 
Office  of  the  Minority  Leader,  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  the  Minority  may  each 
be  paid  at  a  maximum  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation not  to  exceed  836,765  The  Admin- 
istrative Assistant  in  the  Office  of  tbe 
Majority  Whip  and  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant In  the  Office  of  the  Minority  Whip 
may  each  be  paid  at  a  maximum  annual 
rate  of  compensation  not  to  exceed  S35.625 
The  two  committee  employees  referred  to  In 
clause  (A),  and  the  three  committee  em- 
ployees referred  to  in  clause  (B).  of  section 
I05(e>(3i  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priation Act.  1968,  as  amended  and  modified, 
may  each  be  paid  at  a  maximum  armual  rate 
of  compensation  not  to  exceed  $37,050.  The 
four  committee  employees  referred  to  in  such 
clause  (A)  and  the  sixteen  committee  em- 
ployees referred  to  in  such  clause  (Bi  may 
each  be  paid  at  a  maximum  annual  rate  of 
compensation  not  to  exceed  S35.625.  The  one 
employee  In  a  Senator's  office  referred  to  In 
section  105(d)  (2)  (U)  of  such  Act  may  be 
paid  at  a  maximum  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation not  to  exceed  $37,050.  Any  officer 
or  employee  whose  pay  Is  subject  to  the 
maximum  limitation  referred  to  in  section 
105(f)  of  such  Act  may  be  paid  at  a  max- 
imum annual  rate  of  compensation  not  to 
exceed  $37,050.  This  paragraph  does  not 
supersede  (1)  any  provision  of  an  order  of 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
authorizing  a  higher  rate  of  compensation, 
and  (2)  any  authority  of  the  President  pro 
tempore  to  adjust  rates  of  compensation 
or  limitations  referred  to  in  this  paragraph 
under  section  4  of  the  Federal  Pay  Com- 
parability Act  of  1970.  This  paragraph  is 
effective  July  1.  1974. 

MOTION    OFFERED   BY    MR.   CASET    OF   TEXAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31  and  con- 
cur tbereln  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate  shall 
each  be  paid  at  an  annual  rate  of  compensa- 
tion of  S3S,760.  The  Secretary  for  the  Majority 
(Other  than  the  incumbent  holding  office  on 
June  15.  1974)  and  the  Secretory  for  the  Mi- 
nority shall  each  be  paid  at  an  annual  rate  of 
compensation  of  $38,190.  The  Secretary  for 
the  Majority  (as  long  as  that  position  Is  occu- 
pied by  sucli  Incumbent)  may  be  paid  at  a 
maximum  annual  rate  of  compensation  not 
to  exceed  $38.1^0.  The  four  Senior  Counsels  m 
the  Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
Senate  shall  each  be  paid  at  an  annual  rate 
of  compensation  of  $37,620.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Parliamentarian, 
and  the  Financial  Clwk  may  each  be  paid  at 
a  maximum  annual  rate  of  compensation  not 
to  exceed  $37,820.  The  AdmUiistratlve  Assist- 
ant in  the  Office  of  the  Majority  Leader,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Majorltj-.  the  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  In  the  Office  of  the 
Minority  Leader,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary 
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for  the  ^tln^>^ity  may  each  be  paid  at  »  m&xt- 
mum  buniial  rate  of  compensfttton  not  to 
exceed  *36.7e5.  The  Administrative  Assistant 
In  the  OfDce  of  the  Majority  Whip  and  the 
Administrative  Assistant  In  the  Office  of  the 
Minority  Whip  may  each  be  paid  at  a  maxi- 
mum an.iual  rate  of  comfwnsatlon  not  to 
exceed  535.*)25.  The  two  committee  employ- 
ees other  than  Joint  committee  employees  re- 
ferred to  .n  clause  (A),  and  the  three  com- 
mittee employees  referred  to  in  douse  (B). 
of  section  103  ( e  H  3  >  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1968.  as  amended 
and  modified,  may  each  be  paid  at  n  maxi- 
mum annual  rate  of  compensation  not  tc  ex- 
ceed $37,050.  The  four  committee  employees 
other  than  Joint  committee  employ'^es  re- 
ferred to  in  such  clause  (A)  and  the  sixteen 
committee  employees  referred  to  in  such 
clause  (B)  may  each  be  pnld  at  a  maximum 
annual  rate  of  compensation  not  to  exceed 
S35.625.  The  one  employee  in  a  Senator's 
office  referred  to  In  section  10S(d>  (2)  (11)  of 
such  Act  may  be  paid  at  a  maximum  annual 
rate  of  compensation  not  to  exceed  S37.050. 
Any  officer  or  employee  whose  pay  Is  subject 
to  the  maximum  limitation  referred  to  In 
section  105(f)  of  such  Act  may  be  paid  at  a 
maximum  annual  rate  of  compensation  not 
to  exccc'A  8:?7  050.  ThH  paragraph  does  not 
supersede  (1)  any  provlnion  of  an  order  of 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  au- 
thorlring  a  higher  rate  of  compensation,  and 
(2)  any  authority  of  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore to  fidjust  rates  of  compensation  or  limi- 
tations referred  to  in  this  paragraph  under 
section  4  of  the  Federal  Pay  Compar:-,blIlty 
Act  of  1970-  This  paragraph  is  effective  July 
1.  1974. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  'during  the 
readlnfj ' .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
co"irei:t  that  the  motion  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Reco^'5. 

The  Sf  EAKER.  Is  there  object;  vi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  diiagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  a.<:  folI,>TS. 

Senate  amendment  No.  32:  On  p^ge  16. 
line  8.  in«:ert: 

5.  Effective  July  T,  1974.  »he  last  full  para- 
graph unrier  the  heading  "ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROVTSIONS"  m  the  appropriation  for 
the  Senate  in  the  Leclstative  Branc>i  Anpro- 
prlatlon  Act.  1972.  Is  amended  to  re^.id  a>  fol- 
lows ■ 

Each  officer  or  member  of  the  Capitol  Po- 
lice force  whose  oompensadon  Is  difbiTsed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  who  per- 
forms duty  In  addition  to  the  number  of 
hours  of  hi.?  regularly  scheduled  tour  "cf "(Xuty 
for  any  day  en  or  after  July  1.  1974.  li  e"n- 
tltled  to  be  paid  compensation  (when  or- 
dered to  perform  such  duty  by  proper  au- 
thority! or  receive  compensator.-  rrnie  off 
for  each  such  additional  hour  of  duty,  except 
that  an  officer  shall  be  entitled  to  si;ch  com- 
pensation only  upon  a  determination  made 
by  the  Can^to]  Police  Board  with  respect  to 
»ny  addltioa&l  hours.  Compe^.aatlon  or~an 
officer  or  member  for  each  additional  hour 
of  duty  sh&ll  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  his 
hourly  rate  of  compensation  in  the  ca^e  of 
ftn  officer,  luid  at  a  rate  equal  to  one  and 
one-half  times  his  hourly  rate  of  compensa- 
tion for  a  member  of  such  force.  The  hourly 
rate  of  compensation  of  such  officer  or  mem- 
ber shall  be  determined  by  dividing  his  an- 
nual rate  of  compensation  by  2,080.  Any  of- 
ficer or  member  entitled  to  be  paid  com- 


pensation for  such  additional  hours  shall 
make  a  written  election,  which  Is  Irrevocable. 
whether  he  desire^  to  be  paid  that  compensa- 
tion or  to  receive  compensatory  time  off  in- 
steftd  for  each  such  hour.  Compensation  due 
offlcera  and  members  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary,  upon  certifica- 
tion by  the  Chief  of  the  Capitol  Police  at  the 
end  of  each  calendar  quarter  and  approval  of 
the  Capitol  Police  Board,  from  funds  avail- 
able In  the  Senate  appropriation.  'Salaries. 
Officers  and  Employees'*  ior  the  fiscal  year  m 
which  the  additional  hours  of  duty  are  per- 
formed without  regard  to  the  limitations 
specified  therein.  Any  compensatory  time  off 
accrued  and  not  used  by  an  officer  or  mem- 
ber at  the  time  he  Is  separated  from  service 
on  the  Capttol  Police  force  may  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  other  department,  agency,  or 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  no  lump-siun  amount  shall  be 
paid  for  such  accrued  time.  The  Capitol  Po- 
lice Board  \s  authorized  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  (during  the  read- 
ing 1 .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reo.uest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTIOW  OFFEB^^J  BT   MR.  CASET  OP  TEXAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

?.tr.  CA5CT  of  Texas  movea  that  the  Hou-e 
recede  frcm  Its  dKagreemcnt  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  mmibered  32  and  concur 
'herein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  33:  On  page  17.  line 
23.  in-ert: 

6.  Erectlve  J-ilv  1.  1(174.  the  first  sentence 
of  F*cUon  'P'i(d)n>(A)  of  the  Legl^I.itivc 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1068,  as  amended 
and  modified,  is  omended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  aggregate  of  gro??  compensation  paid 
employees  In  the  office  of  a  Senator  shall  not 
exceed  during  each  c^lentlar  year  the  follow- 
ing: 

"?37u^l?  If  the  population  of  his  State  is 
less  than  2.000.000; 

"*38l,330  If  ?uch  popiilatlon  la  2.000,000 
but  les-j  than  3.ono.ooo: 

"t4OB.120  If  such  pop<;Jatlon  is  3.000,000 
but  less  than  4.000.000; 

•8442,605  If  such  population  U  4,000.000 
but  less  than  5.000.000: 

"5470.820  If  5uch  population  is  5,000.000 
but  Ies5  than  7.000.000; 

"9500.460  If  such  population  is  7,000,000 
but  less  than  9,000.000; 

"8532.665  If  «uch  population  !?  9,0O0.r0O 
but  less  than  !  0.000.000; 

"$567,460  If  stich  population  Is  10,000.000 
but  Ie?3  than  11.000.000; 

"«5ag.9.'io  If  such  population  Is  II.OOO.OOO 
but  !es«  than  12.000.000: 

"W14.745  If  such  population  Is  12.000,000 
but  less  than  13.000,000; 

"9646.380  If  puch  population  is  13.0QO.O00 
but  less  than  15,000,000; 

"•678.013  tf  such  population  Is  15.000.000 
but  less  than  17.000.000; 

■'$709.6.'30  If  .>:uch  population  Is  17.000.000 
or  more." 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  fdurtng  the  read- 


lng>.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  amendment  te  con- 
.>lde:ed  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OSTtRHO  BY  RTtl.  C.\s::y  Or  TEXAS 

Mr.  CASEY  ol"  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texafi  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  33  and  con- 
cur therein. 

The  motion  was  a-'reed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disac^reement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  34:  On  page  19. 
I'ne  5,  Insert: 

7.  .^ny  witness  requested  to  appear  before 
the  Ma'orlty  Policy  Committee  or  the  Ml- 
norltv  Policy  Committee  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  wit.iess  fee  for  each  full  day  spent  in 
traveling  to  and  from  the  place  at  which  he 
is  to  appear,  and  relmbvirsenient  of  actual 
and  ncce*;sary  transportation  expenses  In- 
curred in  traveling  to  and  from  that  place,  ee 
rates  not  to  exceed  those  rates  paid  witnesses 
appearing  before  committees  or  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  "diirinc  the 
reac.ing*.  Mr.  Sneaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  rhere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas" 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION   OFFERCO    BY    MB-    C.^Srv    CF    rT>  AS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  C.\SEY  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dlsarEreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34  and  con- 
cur therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  aerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

TliG  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  37:  On  page  25, 
lli.e  3,  strike  out  "W39,805"  and  insert: 
"3804,176." 

MOTION    OFFEHED    BY    MR.    C.\SEY    OF  1 KXAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Casey  of  Tejtas  moves  that  the  Rouse 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  37  and  concor 
therein  with  an  amendment,  aa  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amendment. 
Insert  the  following:  "$950,000". 

The  motion  tt  as  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senat«  amendment  No.  38:  On  page  25. 
Il.'ie  5,  Insert: 

For  an  amount  (to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  signed 
by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fiscal  Policy.  $135,000.  to  be 
available  until  December  31,  1974. 
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MOTION    OmXBD    BT    MS.   C&5ST    OF   TTXAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Casbt  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  aniend- 
mcui  of  the  Senate  numbered  38  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  42:  Page  29,  line 
5.  strike  out:  to  pay  the  lieutenant  detailed 
under  the  authority  of  this  paragraph  the 
salary  of  lieutenant  plus  $1,625  and  such 
increases  In  basic  compensation  as  may  be 
subsequently  provided  by  law  so  long  as  this 
position  Is  held  by  the  present  Incumbent 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "to  elevate  and 
pay  the  lieutenant  detaUed  tmder  the  au- 
thority of  this  paragraph  the  rank  and  sal- 
ary of  captain  plus  $1,625  and  such  Increases 
In  basic  compensation  as  may  be  subse- 
quently provided  by  law  so  long  as  this  po- 
Eitlon  Is  held  by  the  present  <ncumbent,". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CASEY    OF    TEXAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  42  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  icad  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  43:  Page  29.  line 
15,  insert  the  words:  and  uniform  sergeant". 

MOTION    OFFEBCD    BY    UB.    CASEY    OF    TEXAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  moves  tbAt  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  43  and  concur 
therein. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  44:  Page  29.  line 
18.  strike  out  "this  position  Is"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof:  "these  positions  are". 

MOIION    OPTEEEO    BT    MR.    CASEY    OF   TEXAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4o  and  con- 
cur therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  'Hie  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  ollow.«; : 

Senate  amendment  No.  45:  On  page  29,  line 
fo,  suUte  out  "Incumbent"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
tfiereof:  "incumbents,". 

UOTXON    OFFERED    BY    MB.    CASEY    OF   TEXAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offfT  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  45  and  con- 
cur therein. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  47:  On  page  32, 
line  5,  Insert: 

Administrattvb  Provision 

Section  106(a)  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act,  1963.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof: 

"(8)  The  Chief  Guide,  Assistant  Chief 
Guide,  and  each  Guide  of  the  Capitol  Guide 
Service  established  under  section  441  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970." 

MOTION   OFFIEED    BY    WE.   CASEY    OF   TEXAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  47  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

ITie  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  SI:  On  page  34. 
line  13,  insert: 

RESTORATION  OF  WEST  CENTHAL  FRONT  OF  CAP- 
ITOL AND  MASTER  PLAN  FOR  riJTtJRE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OP  THE  CAPrrOL  <aOUNDS  AND  RFXATC3 
AREAS 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  (1)  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Senate  and  House  Office 
Building  Commissions  acting  Jointly,  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  restore  the 
West  Central  Front  of  the  United  States 
Capitol  { without  change  of  location  or 
change  of  the  presenj  architectural  appear- 
ance thereof) ,  ond  there  is  herein  appropri- 
ated $20,600,000  for  such  purpose:  Prorided, 
That  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under  the 
direction  of  such  Commissions  acting  Jointly, 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  enter  Into  such 
contracts.  Including  cost-plus-a-flxed-foe 
contracts,  incur  such  obligations,  and  make 
such  expenditures  for  personal  and  other 
services  and  other  expenses  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  restore  sold  West  Central  Front :  Pro- 
pped further.  That  any  cost-plus-s-flxed-fee 
general  construction  contract  entered  Into 
under  this  authority  to  restore  said  West 
Central  Front  f^hall  be  awarded  on  competi- 
tive bidding  among  selected  responsible  gen- 
eral contractors  approved  by  such  Commis- 
sions upon  the  amount  of  the  fixed  fee  to 
accrue  from  the  performance  of  such  con- 
tract: Provided  further.  That  with  the  ex- 
ception of  any  subcontract  to  be  made  by  the 
general  contractor  for  underpinning,  foun- 
dation, and  special  restoration  work  and 
work  Incidental  and  appurtenant  thereto. 
which  may  be  a  cost-plus-a-flxed-fee  con- 
tract, all  other  subcontracts  made  by  the 
jeneral  contractor  shall  be  fixed  price  con- 
tracts awarded  on  competitive  bids  received 
from  responsible  subcontractors,  and  (2) 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  prepare  studies  and 
develop  a  roaster  plan  for  future  develop- 
ments within  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds,  for  the  future  enlargement  of  such 
Grounds  through  the  acquisition  and  devel- 
opment of  areas  In  the  vicinity  thereof,  and 
for  the  future  acquisition  and  development 
of  other  areas  deemed  appropriate  by  him  to 
Include  In  and  Incorporate  as  a  part  of  such 
plan.  In  order  to  provide  within  such  areas 
for  future  expansion,  growth,  and  require- 
ments of  the  legislative  branch  and  such 
parts  of  the  Judiciary  branch  as  deemed  ap- 
propriate to  Include  In  such  plan,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  leaders  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate   and   the  Chief   Justice   of  the 


United  States,  and  In  order  to  project  other 
anticipated  growth  In  £.nd  adjacent  to  such 

areas,  and  there  Is  herein  appr-.pri3ied  p30C.- 
000  for  such  purpose,  to  be  expended  without 
regard  to  section  3700  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  as  amended:  ProtiWed. 
That  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is  author- 
ized to  enter  Into  personal  service  and  other 
contracts,  employ  personnel,  confer  with  and 
accept  services  and  assistance  from  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  and 
other  Government  agencies  and  other  Inter- 
ested parties  to  insure  coordinated  planning, 
and  Incur  obligations  and  make  expenditures 
for  these  and  other  Items  deemed  necessary 
to  develop  such  plan:  Prorided  further.  That 
upon  completion  of  such  plan,  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  describing  such  plan,  with  Illus- 
trated drawings  and  other  pertinent  mate- 
rial: m  all.  §20,900.000  to  remalii  available 
imtU  expended. 

MOTION     OFFERED     BY      MR.     CAECT     OF     TEX^S 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Casct  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 
further  insist  on  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senoie  numbered  5: 

PREFERENTIAL  MOTION   OFFEREO  OT   *«.  BOYBAL 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  RoYBAL  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  It.n  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment 
No.  51  and  concur  therein. 

Mr.  BOVBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ferees to  H.R.  14012  have  reported  in  dis- 
agreement a  provt'tion  passed  by  the 
other  body  which  will  appropriate  S20  6 
million  for  the  reptoration  of  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol  and  S300.000  for  the 
preparation  of  an  overall  plan  of  dex'el- 
opment  for  Capitol  Hill 

The  House-passed  version  of  the  bill 
does  not  contain  a  provision  for  either 
the  mn";ter  plan,  the  extension,  or  the 
restoration  of  the  west  front. 

Consequently,  I  have  introduced  a  priv- 
ileged motion  that  the  House  recede  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senp^p.  No.  51,  and  concur  therein. 

This  matter  has  been  under  discus- 
sion by  this  House  on  many  o^ca^^ions. 
and  I  think  that  the  Members  of  the 
Hou-iie  of  Representatives  have  all  the 
facts  with  regard  to  either  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Capitol  or  its  extension. 

We  all  know,  as  a  matter  of  fnct.  that 
the  Praeger  report  of  1970  estimated  that 
It  would  co.st  $15  million  to  re.'^tore  the 
West  Front.  It  also  pointed  out  that  It 
would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60 
million  for  the  extension  of  the  Capitol. 
Just  recently  John  C.  Cavannugh.  who 
was  one  of  the  principals  involved  in  the 
Praeger  report,  estimated  that  It  would 
cost  820.6  million  to  restore  the  Cppltol. 
If  it  were  started  immediately. 

Based  on  that  particular  estimate  ex- 
perts now  estimate  that  if  we  started  on 
the  extension  of  the  Capitol,  it  would 
cost  at  least  S80  million, 

The  other  i>ody.  In  Its  wisdom,  ap- 
propriated S20.6  million  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Capitol,  and  this  was  based 
on  testimony  that  was  presented  to  that 
committee  by  experts,  who  testified  to 
the  fact  that  the  restoration  would  take 
no  more  than  1  year's  time  to  com- 
plete. This  would  m^ke  it  well  within 
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the     period     before     the    Bicentennial 
celebration. 

We  must  also  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
that  by  adopting  my  amendment  we  srtll 
appropriate  $300,000  to  study  the  overall 
space  needs  of  Capitol  Hill. 

Many  of  us  have  oeen  complaining  be- 
cause our  offices  are  too  small,  and  some 
of  us  have  signed  a  petition  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  be 
allowed  to  use  space  in  the  new  building 
that  was  being  constructed  as  an  exten- 
tlon  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  It  is  quit-: 
evident  that  more  space  is  needed  by 
Members  of  the  House  That  we  do  know, 
but  the  space  that  is  needed  has  to  be, 
first  of  all.  the  subject  of  a  thorough 
study. 

Th;s  is  what  the  S300.000  would  be 
used  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tion will  bring  thousands  of  people  daily 
into  Capitol  HUl.  and  if  that  wall  is  in  il'l 
repair  and  if  that  wall  is  dangerous,  then 
those  people  should  not  be  permitted  to 
go  anywhere  near  the  west  end  of  the 
Capitol. 

I  believe  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
this  body  to  appropriate  the  money  that 
IS  necessary  to  restore  the  West  Front 
of  the  Capitol  so  that  it  will  be  ready 
when  the  Bicentennial  starts.  And  it  can 
be  done  by  this  body  here  today  by 
adopting  the  amendment  that  I  have 
offered. 

Mr.  BOUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  lyield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
support  ihe  gentleman's  position.  I  think 
It  would  be  a  shame  for  the  millions  of 
people  who  are  coming  to  this  Capital 
City  during  1976  to  see  the  unsightly 
props  and  the  sad  condition  of  the  West 
Front  of  this  Capitol  Building.  We  should 
act  to  restore  and  we  should  act  now 

I  hope  that  this  House  will  concur  in 
the  gentleman-s  privileged  motion  that 
the  House  recede  fro.-n  its  disagreement 
and  concur  with  the  Senate  amendment 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 
...F^?'^  ""*  ^^  matter  has  been  before 
this  body,  since  I  have  been  here  I  have 
supported  the  gentleman  in  his  view 
that  we  should  be  for  restoration  of  the 
historic  West  Front  and  not  for  its  re- 
placement and  extension. 

We  do  not  have  many  historic  build- 
ings left,  and  we  ought  to  save  them 

So  I  concur  with  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tion here  that  we  should  recede  and  con- 
ciir  with  the  Senate  amendment,  as  it 
will  provide  for  that  restoration  and  will 
end  the  proposal  for  extension 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  mav 
consume  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  this  matter 
has  been  kicking  around,  as  they  say  for 
8  years,  because  the  House  has  wanted 
to  extend  the  west  central  front  of  the 
Capitol,  based  on  the  law  which  gave  the 
Commission  on  Extension  of  the  tJ.S. 


Capitol  the  authority  to  decide  what 
should  be  done.  The  membership  of  the 
Commi-ssion  is  made  up  of  the  Speaker 
as  chairman,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  minority  and  majority  leaders 
of  both  our  body  and  the  other  body,  and 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  It  Is  that 
Commission  that  made  the  determina- 
tion for  extension. 

There  are  some  Members  who  are 
determined  that  we  are  going  to  restore 
the  old  west  front  and  want  to  forget 
about  the  need  for  additional  space. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  tell  the  Members 
this:  We  did  not  put  funds  for  extension 
in  the  original  bill  we  brought  to  the 
floor  this  year  for  two  reasons: 

First.  We  did  not  want  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  again,  because  we 
knew  the  temper  of  the  other  body. 

Second.  Either  extension  or  restora- 
tion would  interfere  with  the  enjoyment 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation  who  will  be 
visiting  the  Capitol  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Bicentennial. 

Now,  when  they  say,  "restoration," 
some  of  us  may  just  think,  well,  that 
means  we  go  out  there  and  put  in  a  few 
reinforcements  in  the  stone  and  put  on 
a  new  coat  of  paint. 

I^t  me  point  out  to  the  Members  what 
"restoration"  entails.  Restoration  means 
taking  off  that  old  paint.  They  have  been 
coating  it  with  paint  since  about  1822.  It 
Is  estimated  that  there  may  be  as  many 
as  30  coats  of  paint  on  that  sandstone 
wall.  In  places  it  is  as  much  as  one- 
quarter-inch  thick.  .All  of  it  would  have 
to  be  taken  off. 

The  wall  has  to  be  reinforced.  And  how 
do  they  propose  doing  that?  It  is  esti- 
mated they  will  have  to  drill  over  5,700 
holes  In  that  wall  and  pump  in  grout,  as 
they  call  it,  which  is  a  kind  of  cement, 
to  reinforce  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  Members  who 
advocates  yielding  to  this  Senate  amend- 
ment has  said,  "Well,  it  will  only  take  a 
year." 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  in  the 
other  body  said  that  the  estimates  he 
has  received  are  that  it  would  take  from 
a  year  and  a  half  to  2  years  to  complete 
restoration.  If  any  of  the  Members  have 
seen  them  complete  a  job  around  here 
in  the  time  originally  estimated.  I  wiU 
buy  them  a  new  Stetson  hat.  It  just  is  not 
done. 

If  you  have  vl-sitors  coming  up  here 
to  the  Capitol  during  the  Bicentennial 
year  they  will  not  be  able  to  use  the  beau- 
tiful terraces  that  the  proponents  of  res- 
toration want  to  preserve.  Vou  will  not 
be  able  to  get  them  near  the  west  front 
because  of  the  sand  blasting  and  drilling 
that  will  be  going  on.  In  addition,  part 
of  the  interior  of  the  Capitol  would  no 
doubt  have  to  be  vacated  during  th» 
work. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  postpone 
this  argument.  It  has  been  kicked  around 
here  long  enough.  Let  us  postpone  it  until 
after  the  Bicentennial  celebration.  I 
would  much  rather  that  our  visitors 
would  see  a  few  of  these  props  on  the 
west  front — and,  mind  you,  no  one  wants 
to  take  those  props  out.  even  though 
some  iKople  say  that  they  are  there  just 


for  looks,  but  they  do  not  want  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  taking  them  out.  So, 
let  us  postpone  action  and  then  have  our 
fight  after  the  Bicentennial,  and  settle 
it  once  and  for  all.  If  we  possibly  can. 
Whenever  I  go  out  here  in  our  visitors' 
room,  the  Raybum  room,  to  try  to  talk 
to  some  of  my  constituents — and  I  am 
guilty  of  this  sometimes  myself — you 
cannot  get  In  there  because  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  are  using  it  with  their  secre- 
taries while  signing  their  mall.  And  yet 
some  people  say  we  do  not  need  any  more 
room  in  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  ROYBAL,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California, 

Mr,  RO'YBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  if  he  has 
any  estimate  as  to  how  much  it  would 
cost  in  1977  or  1978.  to  either  restore  or 
extend  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  No.  I  do  not  have 
any  more  idea  about  that  than  the  gen- 
tleman does.  Prices  may  be  down  by  then, 
and  it  may  cost  a  lot  less  in  1978  than 
right  now. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Let  me  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  that  It  will  be  a  mira- 
cle Indeed  if  construction  prices  go  down. 
On  the  contrary,  the  way  the  cost  of 
construction  is  increasing  at  the  present 
time  it  would  cost  considerably  more, 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  if  some  of  the  Members  had 
not  been  so  stubborn  we  would  have  had 
more  space,  and  the  west  front  would 
have  been  completed,  just  like  the  east 
front  that  everybody  is  now  so  proud  of. 
We  could  have  had  it  completed  by  now 
and  at  a  lesser  cost.  So  the  argument  the 
gentleman  from  California  raises  does 
not  hold  water. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  also  remember  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  did  oppose  at 
least  a  year  ago  a  recommendation  ttiat 
was  made  to  make  a  study  of  space  needs. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas,  No.  No.  I  did  not 
oppose  that  one. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  And  this  is  the  same 
recommendation,  that  we  appropriate 
funds  for  a  study  of  our  space  needs. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  The  gentleman 
from  California  will  recall  when  we  were 
in  the  conference  with  the  chairman 
from  the  other  body,  and  we  wanted  to 
include  *300,000  for  a  study.  The  gentle- 
man knows  what  the  answer  was. 

They  did  not  want  any  money  for  a 
master  plan  without  money  for  restora- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  for  the  House  now  to  make  that 
-•ecommendation. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  We  will  let  the 
House  decide  this.  But  I  do  want  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  realize  that 
when  you  vote  to  reject  this  Ser.jte 
amendment,  that  you  are  not  committing 
yourself  for  either  extension  or  restora- 
tion of  the  West  Front.  You  are  merely 
saying  let  us  postpone  action,  and  let 
our  people  enjoy  the  Capitol  without 
scaffolding  and  workmen  arotmd  It  dur- 
ing the  Bicentennial  celebration. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr-  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want 
to  say  that  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  are  firmly  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  taken  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Casey  i  .  We  do  not 
believe  that  it  would  be  wise  to  start  the 
work  on  the  West  Front  at  this  time, 
a  time  when  we  are  approaching  the  Bi- 
centennial celebration. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gent.eman  from  New  Hampshire, 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  the  point,  insofar  as  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  California  is 
concerned,  that  we  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  do  not  want  any 
money  in  this  bill  at  this  time  for  the 
west  front,  either  for  restoration  or  for 
extension. 

As  the  gentleman  knows.  I  happen  to 
be  one  of  those  who  believes  in  exten- 
sion of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol.  I 
think  this  will  make  our  Nation's  Cap- 
itol prettier,  as  a  lot  of  the  other  Mem- 
bers do,  based  upon  the  sketches  we  have 
seen  and  some  of  the  mockups  of  the 
Capitol  that  have  been  presented  to  us, 
and  it  certainly  will  make  the  Capitol 
more  utilitarian. 

I  do  not  think  if  we  are  talking  about 
space,  that  you  can  talk  about  space  at 
the  Madison  Building  becau5e  that  is  not 
the  kind  of  space  that  the  House  needs. 
What  is  needed  is  space  close  to  the  floor 
But  that  is  beside  the  point. 

We  did  not  in  the  subcommittee,  of 
which  the  gentleman  is  a  member,  put 
any  money  in  this  bill  for  the  exten- 
sion or  for  restoration  of  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol,  because  we  thought  that 
we  could  not  get  anywhere  with  the  other 
body  when  the  chairman  of  its  corre- 
sponding subcommittee  is  adamantly 
hostile  on  the  subject  of  extension,  sij 
we  left  out  an  appropriation  for  exten- 
sion. 

Bicentennial  factors  notwithstanding, 
we  ought  not  at  this  time  to  accord  with 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. We  ought  to  leave  this  west  front 
issue  alone  for  now  and  Insist  on  the 
House  disagreement. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. He  has  been  a  very  strong  con- 
tributor to  this  subcommittee.  He  weU 
knows  what  we  put  up  with  In  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further,  the  subject  of  money  has 
been  brought  up.  It  has  been  said  it  will 
cost  $20.6  million  now  for  restoration :  it 
was  only  $15  million  the  last  time.  It  is 
claimed  that  It  will  cost  $80  million  to 
extend  it;  and  it  was  only  $55  million  the 
last  time.  These  claims  are  arguable. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  money  factors 
are  at  the  pre-sent  time,  and  we  do  not 
know  what  use  is  going  to  be  able  to  be 
possible  of  the  Madison  Building.  There 
is  a  whole  new  ball  game  on  this  subject 
that  is  going  to  be  considered  by  this 
subcommittee  next  year.  At  the  present 
time  the  thing  to  do  with  this  is  to  leave 
it  alone  and  not  put  any  money  In  this 
conference  report  for  either  extension  or 
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restoration,  nie  Roybal  substitute  should 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  CASEY  of  Texsis.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding. 

The  argument  is  being  made  now  that 
we  ought  not  do  anything  about  the  west 
front  until  after  the  Bicentennial,  al- 
though it  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
we  were  being  told  that  the  Capitol  was 
going  to  collapse  tomorrow  if  we  did  not 
put  this  costly  extension  on  immediately. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Is  the  gentleman 
for  it?  I  am  agreeing  with  him  now.  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  even  agree  with  him  with- 
out him  disagreeing  with  me. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  what  I  am  saying  Is  that 
the  gentleman's  proposal  would  suggest 
now  that  we  wait  until  1977.  But.  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  iMr.  Roybal  < 
said.  Just  a  moment  ago,  at  the  rate  In- 
flation Is  going  up  now,  only  heaven 
knows  what  the  cost  will  be  in  1977.  We 
are  certainly  going  to  have  to  settle  our 
olBce  space  problems  before  1977.  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  do  something 
about  this  building  before  1977  or  we  will 
not  be  able  to  afford  it.  I  think  we  ought 
to  vote  the  $20  million  now  and  get  the 
work  under  way.  The  experts  have  told 
us  we  can  do  it  In  a  year. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  have  heard  no 
experts.  The  gentleman  is  Just  saying 
"experts."  That  is  a  good  word.  But  the 
gentleman  on  the  Senate  side  stated  the 
estimates  were  a  year  and  a  half  to  two 
years.  That  is  what  the  genUeman  who 
put  the  amendment  In  stated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  yield  any  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  Mr.  Eisenberg,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Universal  Restoration  Co 
the  fellow  who  was  responsible  for  the 
Williamsburg  restoration,  testified  that 
it  can  be  done  In  a  single  year. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  again  repeat 
that  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  16 
years  I  have  been  here,  and  I  am  sure 
that  foUows  the  pattern  that  has  been 
going  on  for  a  himdred  years, 

I  urge  the  House  not  to  let  the  Sen- 
ate try  to  force  restoration  on  the  House 
and  to  vote  no  on  the  gentleman's  prefer- 
ential motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the  pref- 
erential motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Roybal). 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
preferential  motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Roybai). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  1« 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  noUfy  ab- 
sent Members. 
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The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  192.  nays  203 
not  voting  39,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

A»plD 

BadlMo 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 

Blester 

Blngbam 

Boggs 

Bray 

Breaux 

Brecklnrldgt 

Broom  field 

Brotzman 

Brown,  CalU. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Pia. 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phillip 
Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

collier 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conl&n 

Conte 

Cormau 

Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  Bobert 

w  .  Jr. 
Davis.  a.C. 
Oellums 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dom 
Drlnan 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edward£.  AJa. 
Edwards,  Calif 
Etlbcrg 
Eehleman 
FJndley 
FL-ih 
Flowers 
Pord 
Prase r 

Prelinghuysen 
Fuqua 
Qettyi 


(Roll  No.  430| 

TEAS — 192 
Oilman 
Oinn 
Goodllng 


Oreen,  Pa, 

Gross 
Orover 

Gubser 
Oude 
HaJey 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
achmidt 
Haniey 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hibert 

Hechler,  W.  Va, 
Heckler,  Maas. 
Hltlz 
Helstofikl 
Hicks 
HiUU 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Bcsmer 
Howard 
Rudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Ketchum 
King 
Koch 

Lagomarslno 
Landgrebe 
Leggett 
Lent 
Lujan 
McKlnney 
MsUary 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mathias,  Calif 
Uayne 
MaxzoM 
Mezvlnaky 
Miller 
Mink 

Mitchell,  N.T. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorbead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Mosber 
Murtha 
Nedzl 
NIcbols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
Passman 
Perkins 


Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 
Preyer 

Price.  T«k. 
Pritcbard 
Qule 

aauaback 

Randall 

Ran  gel 

Rsrick 

Bees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

aiegle 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

RoncaUo.  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rsusaelot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

St  Germain 
Sandman 

Sacterfleldl 

Scbroeder 

Slkes 

Spencfl 

Stanton. 

J.  WilUam 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger.  Arts. 
Steiger.  Wia. 
Stratton 
Studda 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Tbone 
Thornton 
Udaii 
tniman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vlgortto 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Whalen 
Wblieburat 
Widnall 
Wilson. 

Charlea.T«. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wylle 
Yates 

TouDg,  AJaAk 
Young,  Hft. 
Young.  8.C. 
Zwach 


Alexander 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ill, 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Bafalls 
Barrett 
Bergland 
BevllI 
Biaggi 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademaa 
BrlnUey 
Brooks 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex, 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Butler 
Cftmp 


NATS— 203 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Clawson.  i>el 
Cochran 
Collins.  £11. 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
cronin 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Wis, 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Erlenbom 
Each 
Evans.  Colo. 


PasceU 

Flynt 

Foley 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Proehllch 

Oaydoe 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gold  water 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 
Guyer 

Hanna 

Hanraban 

Harsha 

Hays 

Henderson 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Horton 

Huber 

Hungate 

tcbord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 
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Jones.  OUa. 

Kiutea 

Kiuczynskl 

KyrOs 

ljm% 

Lebm&n 

Uiion 

Long.  La 

Loog.  Md. 

Lott 

Lulttu 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

Mcpa;i 

McKay 

MRcdooald 

Madden 

Madtgan 

MahOD 

Mann 

M&rB2ltl 

M>nin,  Nebr 

MatHlfi.  oa. 

Mauunaga 

Mreds 

Melcher 

Metcalie 

Mlcbel 

Mllford 

MUU 

MlDisb 

MinBhall.Oblo 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mizell 

Morsao 

MOSS 


Blatnik 

Brasco 

Carer.  N.T. 

Carter 

Cbappell 

Cbisholm 

Claj 

Culver 

Davis.  Ga 

de  la  Garza 

Dlggs 

Evm»,  Tenn. 

Fisher 


Murphy.  III. 

Snyder 

Murphy.  NT. 

Stagger* 

Myer^ 

Stanton. 

Natcher 

James  V. 

Nelsen 

Steed 

NU 

Stokes 

OHara 

Stubblefltid 

O-NeiU 

Stuckey 

ParrlB 

Talcott 

Patman 

Taylor.  MO. 

Pfittec 

Taylor.  N.C. 

pepper 

Teaeue 

Pickle 

Thompaon,  N.J 

PofiKe 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Powell.  Ohio 

Tleman 

Price.  111. 

Towell.Nev. 

Roberta 

Traxler 

Robtnson.  Va. 

Treen 

Hobison.  N.Y. 

Vander  Veen 

Roe 

Vanlk 

HOisera 

Veysey 

Roee 

Wampler 

Bosienkowski 

Ware 

Roy 

White 

Ruih 

Whltten 

Ryan 

wuiiams 

Sarasin 

WHEon.  Bob 

Sarbanes 

wuaon. 

Scherle 

Charles  H., 

Sebelius 

caiif. 

Seiberimg 

Winn 

Shipley 

Wyatt 

Sboup 

Wydler 

Sbrlver 

Wyman 

Shyster 

Yatron 

0  Slsk 

young.  Ga. 

Skubltz 

Young,  m. 

S>ack 

Young.  Tex. 

Smith.  lowa 

Zablockl 

Snillh.  N-T. 

Zlon 

NOT  VOTING— 39 

Flood 

Landrum 

Fulton 

McSpaddeo 

Green.  Oreg. 

Owens 

Griffiths 

Pod  ell 

Oumer 

Quillen 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Reid 

Hansen,  Wasb 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Hoiineid 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Ruppe 

Jones.  N-C. 

Schneebell 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Stephens 

Kemp 

Symington 

Kuykendail 

Wiggins 

So  the  preferential  motion  was 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  annoxmced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Culver 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Orlffltha. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza,  with  Mrs.  Hatisen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr   Holifield. 

Mr   Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Owens  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr  Symington  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Kuykendalt. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Career. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr,  Blfttnik  with  Mrs.  Chlaholm. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Dtggs. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Buppe. 

Mr.  Chappell  ■with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Ounter  with  Mr.  McSp^adden. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  *Mr.  CAsry). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  52 :  On  page  37,  line 
5,  insert: 

The  amount  of  9250,000  of  the  appropria- 
tion under  this  head  for  the  flacal  year  1974. 
for  modifications  to  and  replacement  uf  ex- 


isting traffic  signals  and  Installation  of  addi- 
tional trai&c  signals  and  all  items  appurte- 
nant thereto,  is  hereby  continued  available 
until  June  30,  1975. 
M OTioN    omaiED    Br    mr .    caset    of    tesas 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  52  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  53 :  On  page  37.  line 
10,  insert: 

SENATE    OmCE    BtnLDING 

For  maintenance,  miscellaneous  items  and 
supplies,  including  furniture,  furnishings, 
and  equipment,  and  for  labor  and  material 
incident  thereto,  and  repairs  thereof;  for  pur- 
chase of  waterproof  wearing  apparel,  and  for 
personal  and  other  services;  for  the  care  and 
operation  of  the  Senate  Office  BuUdings;  in- 
cluding the  subway  and  subway  transporta- 
tion systems  connecting  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  with  the  Capitol:  uniforms  or  al- 
lowances therefor  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S  C.  5901-SS02) .  prevention  and  eradication 
of  insect  and  other  pests  without  regard  to 
selection  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as 
amended;  to  be  expended  under  the  control 
and  supervision  of  the  Architect  of  the  C^i- 
tDlinaIl.ftd.620,800. 

MOTION    OFFERED   BY    MR.    CASEY    OF   TEXAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Mr.  Caset  of  Texas  movea  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  53  end  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  64:  On  page  38.  line 
1.  insert: 

SENATE  GARAGE 

For  maintenance,  repairs,  alterations,  per- 
sonal and  other  services,  and  all  other  neces- 
sary expenses.  (103,300. 

MOTIOK   OFFERED   BY   MR.  CAS£T   OF   TTCXAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Caset  of  Texas  moves  that  the  Bouse 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  64  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  60:  On  page  45, 
line  25.  insert: 

Funds  available  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
may  be  expended  to  provide  additional  park- 
ing facilities  for  Library  of  Congress  em- 
ployees in  an  area  or  areas  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  outside  the  limits  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  grounds,  and  to  provide  for 
transportation  of  such  employees  to  and 
from  such  area  or  areas  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  grounds  without  regard  to  the  lim- 
itations  imposed    by   31    U.S.C.   638a(cKa). 

MOTION  OFFEREO  BT  MR.  CASET  OF  TBtAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  60  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  68:  On  p?.ge  SI, 
line  19,  Insert: 

Sec  106.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  citizenship  cr  nationality 
of  Karln  Blrgitta  Holmen  shall  not  pr.^hlblt 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  frrm  paying 
compensation  to  the  said  Karln  Birgitta 
Holmen  while  serving  as  an  employee  of  the 
Senate. 

MOTION    OPFEREO    BY    MR.    CASEY    OF    TEJIAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  68  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  69:  On  page  51, 
line  24,  Insert: 

Sec.  107.  Section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954  (22  U^.C.  1754(b) ).  relat- 
ing to  the  use  of  foreign  currency,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences  and 
Insertmg  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Each 
member  or  employee  of  any  such  committee 
shall  make,  to  the  chairman  of  such  commit- 
tee in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  such  committee,  an  itemized  report  show- 
ing the  amounts  and  dollar  equivalent  values 
of  each  such  foreign  currency  expended  and 
the  amounts  of  dollar  expenditures  made 
from  appropriated  funds  In  connection  with 
travel  out«ide  the  United  States,  together 
with  the  purposes  of  the  expenditure.  Includ- 
ing lodging,  meals,  transportation,  and  other 
purposes.  Within  the  first  sixty  days  that 
Congress  Is  In  session  in  each  calendar  year. 
the  chairman  of  such  committee  shall  pre- 
pare a  consolidated  report  showing  the  total 
Itemized  expenditures  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  of  the  committee  and  each 
subcommittee  thereof,  and  of  each  member 
or  employee  of  such  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee, and  Shalt  forward  such  consolidated 
report  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration of  the  House  of  Representatives  (If 
the  committee  be  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representativee  or  a  Joint  committee 
whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House)  or  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  (if  the  committee  be 
a  Senate  committee  or  Joint  committee  whose 
funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate) .  Each  such  report  submitted  by  each 
committee  shall  be  published  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  within  ten  legislative  days 
after  receipt  by  the  Committee  on  Rouse 
Administration  or  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate.". 

MonOK    OFFERED    BY    MB.    CASTY   OF   TEXAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Casst  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  69  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  sakt 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  107.  Section  602<b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  (22  VS.C.  1754(b)). 
relatlDg  to  the  uee  of  foreign  ourrenoy,  to 
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amended  by  striking  out  the  last  two  sen- 
tences and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: •■Each  member  or  employee  of  any 
such  committee  shall  make,  to  the  chairman 
of  such  committee  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  such  committee,  an 
Itemized  report  showing  the  amounts  and 
dollar  equivalent  values  of  each  such  foreign 
currency  expended  and  the  amounts  of  dol- 
lar expenditures  made  from  appropriated 
funds  In  connection  with  travel  outside  the 
United  States,  together  vrtth  the  purposes 
of  the  expenditure,  including  lodging,  meals, 
transportation  and  other  purposes.  Within 
the  first  sixty  days  that  Congress  Is  In  ses- 
sion In  each  calendar  year,  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  shall  prepare  a  consolidated 
report  showing  the  total  Itemized  expendi- 
tures during  the  preceding  calendar  year  of 
the  committee  and  each  subcommittee 
thereof,  and  of  each  member  or  employee 
of  such  committee  or  subcommittee,  and 
shall  forward  such  consolidated  report  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(If  the  committee  be  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  a  Joint  commit- 
tee whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  House)  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  (If  the  committee  be  a  Senat«  com- 
mittee or  Joint  committee  whose  funds  are 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate).". 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  motion  be  considered  as 
read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DO  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  well 
know,  this  Issue  has  been  a  very  con- 
troversial one  ever  since  last  year's  State 
Department  authorization  bill,  by  some 
kind  of  language  which  nobody  noted, 
removed  the  requirement  that  Members' 
travel  expenses  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  should  re- 
turn to  the  former  policy.  While  I  appre- 
ciate what  has  been  done  In  this  confer- 
ence report.  I  just  want  to  say  that  when 
the  State  Department  authorization  bill 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  will 
o.Ter  an  amendment  to  that  bill  to  put 
the  printing  requirement  back  In,  so  that 
in  the  future  all  Members'  travel  ex- 
penses will  be  published  and  generally 
available. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring  this  up  because 
yesterday  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  I  made  an  effort  to  put  an  amend- 
ment on  the  State  Department  authori- 
zation bill.  I  was  denied  an  opportunity 
to  do  that.  I  just  want  the  Members  to 
know  that  It  wUl  be  coming  up  when  that 
bill  comes  to  the  floor,  and  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  put  the  law  back  the 
way  it  belongs. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments.  I 
think  that  Is  the  way  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  1  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 


Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  conferees  in  reference 
to  amendment  No.  69  of  the  legislative 
branch  appropriations  bill  Is  a  consider- 
able step  forward  over  the  present  situa- 
tion relating  to  the  reporting  of  Mem- 
bers' foreign  travel. 

Because  of  legislation  passed  last  year, 
reports  of  Members'  foreign  travel  are 
not  published  in  Uie  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, as  used  to  be  the  case,  but  are 
gathered  in  the  flies  of  the  various  com- 
mittees. There  is  no  central  repo.sltory 
for  tl^iese  reports,  and  it  has  therefore 
proved  difficult  to  get  this  Information 
out  into  public  view  where  It  belongs. 

I  introduced  legislation  with  the  co- 
sponsorshlp  of  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues to  restore  publication  of  such 
reports  In  the  Congressional  Record  be- 
cause I  believe  the  public  has  a  right  to 
this  information  and  should  not  be  made 
to  dig  for  it.  Nevertheless,  I  support  the 
conference  proposal  on  this  pro\l5ion  on 
the  basis  that  reports  will  be  complete  In 
that  they  will  Include  expenditures  of 
both  appropriated  funds  and  counterpart 
funds  used  by  Members  and  staff  for  offi- 
cial foreign  travel,  and  all  such  reports 
will  be  filed  together  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  this:  To  what  extent  will 
these  records  be  available  to  the  public 
and  to  the  press? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  this  gentleman  and,  I  am  sure, 
the  intention  of  all  the  conferees,  that 
these  records  be  open  to  anyone  for  in- 
spection. That  Includes  anyone  who 
walks  In  oft  the  street  and  says,  "I  under- 
stand you  have  records  here"  ou  such- 
and-such  a  committee  "and  I  would  like 
to  see  them." 

Mr.  GUDE.  Then  the  records  would  be 
available  to  anybody  during  regular 
working  hours? 
Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Yes.  indeed. 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  copying 
of  all  of  these  records  would  be  quite  an 
arduous  task. 

Will  there  be  facilities  available  where- 
by the  public  or  the  press  could  obtain 
copies  of  these  records  by  paying  an 
appropriate  cost? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  sure  that  will  be  the  case.  They  are 
public  records,  and  all  public  records  are 
available. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  j-ieldlng. 

In  answer  to  the  question  asked  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gude). 
the  Committee  on  House  Admlnbtratlon 
has  adopted  a  principle  that  any  records 
of  that  kind  are  available  through  Xerox 
copies,  and  I  believe  the  cost  is  10  cents 
a  page.  So  anyone  who  wants  to  have  a 
page  or  several  pages  copied  will  be  able 
to  have  that  done. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  will  yield,  I  think  that 
is  very  Important.  They  should  have 
these  facilities  readily  available.  At  the 


same  time,  ho.vever,  I  intend  to  continue 
to  urge  that  my  bill  be  adopted  by  the 
House  so  thit  these  records  can  t>e  avail- 
able to  the  public  as  before. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  »1U  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  that 
we  discussed  this  at  length  in  the  sub- 
committee. 

These  records  of  these  travel  allow- 
ances are  records  that  are  going  to  be 
Just  as  public  if  they  are  filed  n-ith  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  as  they  would  be  if 
they  are  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Haysi  has  said,  there  are  Xerox  ma- 
chines available,  and  anybody  who 
wants  copies  of  these  records  can  go  and 
get  them  there  or  send  someone  to  ob- 
tain them. 

Instead  of  going  through  the  process 
of  publishing,  at  taxpayers'  expense, 
pages  and  pages  of  these  records  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  these  records  are 
going  to  l3e  available  from  the  cus- 
todians of  the  records  of  the  two  bodies 
of  Congress,  and  the  conferees  conclud- 
ed that  this  is  a  substantial  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  DD  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard 
to  the  comments  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire,  that  is  not 
the  case  at  all.  I  appreciate  that  the 
reports  will  be  available  here  in  Wash- 
ington. However,  when  they  are  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  which  is 
the  official  record  of  this  body,  they  are 
distributed  throughout  the  country  to 
those  who  subscribe  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  they  are  available  to 
everyone.  We  may  say  that  somebody 
can  just  walk  in  and  see  them.  but.  al- 
though that  may  be  true,  it  is  certainly 
not  the  same  thing  as  being  able  to  put 
that  Information  out  to  the  public 
through  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman WiU  yield.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  offers  his  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  I  will  bring  up  soon  I  will 
have  a  substitute  amendment  that  will 
cure  the  whole  thing.  My  amendment 
will  just  let  the  Du  Pont  family  pay  for 
aD  the  foreign  travel,  and  then  It  will 
not  cost  the  taxpayers  anything. 

Mr.  DEKWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  ^ield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  general  comment.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
cussion this  afternoon  should  leave  any 
implication  that  In  any  way  foreign 
travel  by  Members  of  the  Congress  Is 
not  legitimate.  Is  not  done  for  a  mean- 
ingful purpose,  and  is  not  a  matter  of 
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public  record,  and  Is  not  in  direct  rela- 
tionship to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  trouble  is  that  we  live 
in  a  period  where  a  lot  of  people  are 
talcing  cheap  shots  at  the  Members  of 
the  Congresji,  and  that  annual^,  the  real 
big  cheap  shot  is  this  old  bugaboo  of 
Junketing.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  is 
all  overblown,  overworked,  and  is  a  dem- 
aeoeir  Issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  CMr.  Musphy>  is  on 
the  floor,  and  he  was  one  who  took  a  trip 
abroad  in  the  company  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Steblmam)  during 
which  they  imcovered  many  new  facets 
concerning  the  international  drug  trade 
there,  and  let  me  say  that  the  recoveries 
from  the  results  of  their  trip  more  than 
compensate  for  it.  and  Indeed  represents 
a  tremendous  Investment  on  behalf  of 
the  public. 

Further.  I  would  think  that  every  one 
of  us  who  are  responsible  public  olBclals 
know  that  when  we  travel  abroad  we  are 
getting  an  education,  and  when  we  get 
an  education  we  are  better  Members,  and 
our  constituents  in  the  country  and  the 
people  in  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
better  off  for  having  done  this. 

So  far  a.";  I  am  concerned,  there  is  no 
more  Impressive  body  In  the  world  than 
the  U.S.  Congress,  especially  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  when  one  of  the 
Members  travels  abroad  he  is  a  diplomat, 
and  indeed  a  spokesman  for  our  country, 
and  there  is  not  one  darned  thing  wrong 
with  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  for 
travel  by  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

And  to  think  that  there  is  something 
sinister  or  sometiilng  wrong  with  this  is 
just  a  lot  of  unnecessary  soapbox 
oratory. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  appreciate 
what  the  gentleman  has  to  say. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  in  regard  to  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Derwikski  > .  his  remarks  shine  as  a  light 
on  this  subject  with  a  brightness  equaled 
only  by  his  sartorial  splendor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  by 
the  public  knowing  the  facts.  When  they 
know  the  facts,  they  can  draw  the  proper 
conclusion  as  to  the  need  and  benefits 
derived  from  foreign  travel. 

For  example,  publicity  by  TV  exposure 
has  been  very  beneficial  to  the  congres- 
sional image  in  the  last  few  weeks.  The 
televising  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  lias  produced 
much  favorable  public  response,  such  as 
that  which  I  am  receiving  from  my  con- 
stituents The  mere  televising  of  these 
heartigs  has  thrown  a  favorable  Ught  on 
this  Congress. 

As  a  result,  Congress  is  today  less  of 
a  nameless  image  to  them:  the  public 
sees  that  it  is  composed  of  hard-working 
men  and  women  who  are  conscientiously 
trying  to  do  a  Job  in  the  best  way  pos- 
sible. 

So  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  that,  in  making  these  records 
public,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  because 
the  public  will  evaluate  them  appropri- 
ately. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 


gentleman  will  yield  for  one  more  mo- 
ment, for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  record 
clear,  these  records  always  have  been 
available,  and  they  always  will  be.  and 
there  is  no  attempt  whataoever  to  sub- 
vert public  knowledge. 

The  trouble  is  that  we  have  got  a  few 
self-appointed  critics  who  are  trying  to 
leave  the  misguided  impression  that 
there  has  been  an  attempt  to  withhold 
this  information  from  the  public  press 
and  the  public,  and  that  is  wrong,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  the  record  be  clear 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  records  are  all  available  in  the  var- 
ious committee  offices. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previcus  question  on  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  conference  report  Just  agreed  to.  and 
that  I  be  permitted  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  including  tabulations,  charts, 
and  summaries. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NO  KNOCK  PROVISION 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  with 
Interest  the  passage  by  the  other  body 
of  legislation  repealing  so-called  no- 
knock  laws.  I  strongly  opposed  this  pro- 
vision in  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of 
1970.  and  I  warned  of  the  serious  dan- 
gers of  such  legislation  in  my  separate 
views  in  the  committee  report  (H.  Rept 
91-907)  as  follows: 

The  gre»t  debat«  over  wbetber  our  police 
sbould  bAve  authority  to  enter  a  home  with- 
out knocking  and  announcing  their  pur- 
pose has  been  extremely  misleading.  Our  po- 
lice officers  already  have  ample  authority  un- 
der the  common  law  and  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  enter  without 
knocking  when  the  officer  on  the  scene  be- 
lieves that  his  life  will  be  endangered  or 
that  evidence  will  be  destroyed  IT  he  Identi- 
fied himself  and  hla  mission.  No-knock  has 
clear  constitutional  sanction  In  such  cases. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  purport  to  codi- 
fy this  long-standing  authority,  but  In  fact, 
greatly  expand  It.  For  example,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes a  police  officer  to  enter  yltbout 
knocking  whenever  "such  notice  would 
otherwise  be  a  useless  gesture."  This  catch- 
all standard.  If  It  can  be  called  a  standard, 
gives  no  guidance  to  the  police  officer  and 
none  to  the  courts. 

In  addition,  the  bui  authorlEea  the  issu- 
ance of  no-knock  warrants  where  the  Judge 
ls.<futng  the  warrant  determines  that  giving 
of  notice  Is  likely  to  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  officer  or  cause  the  disposal  or  de- 
struction of  the  evidence  sought.  I  do  not 


-understand  how  a  Judgment  of  this  kind 

usually  reserved  for  an  experienced  police 
officer  on  the  scene— can  be  made  In  a  court- 
room In  advance.  One  can  only  conclude  that 
the  provision  wlU  have  the  effect  of  author- 
izing no-knock  In  whole  categories  of 
cases  where  there  Is  a  possibility  of  danger 
or  the  destruction  of  evidence,  and  surely 
there  Is  that  possibility  In  almcat  every  cise. 

There  Is  no  evidence  of  the  necessity  for 
such  sweeping  authority.  Porty-sU  states  do 
not  have  no-knock  statutes,  and  there  is  no 
comparable  provision  in  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure.  The  absence  of  no- 
knock  authority  cannot  be  critical  if  a  fed- 
eral narcotics  team  could  capture  over  a 
mUlton  dollars  worth  of  drugs  here  recently 
without  It. 

Finally,  an  honest  mistake  about  an  ad- 
dress could  send  police  charging  Into  the 
homes  of  the  Innocent,  who  might  well  re- 
spond by  defending  themselves,  with  tragic 
results.  The  wholesale  no-knock  authority 
provided  by  this  bUl  wUl  Jeopardize  the 
safety  of  our  citizens  and  police  aUke.  with 
no  corresponding  benefit  to  law  enforcement 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  opposed  no-knock  legislation  in  1970. 
and  I  oppose  it  now.  It  Is  a  dangerous 
and  unwarranted  extension  of  police  au- 
thority into  the  rights  of  private  citizens. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Police  Chief 
has  stated  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
the  repeal  of  no-knock  authority.  I  hope 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  will  follow  the  Senate's  lead- 
ership and  report  the  legislation 
favorably. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  14715 

Mr.  DULBKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  House  man- 
agers may  have  untU  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill 
H.R.  I47I5. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CONrERENCK   REPORT    (H.    REW.   NO.   9i-\M)) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Rouses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
147151  to  clarity  existing  authority  for  em- 
ployment of  White  House  Office  and  Executive 
Residence  personnel,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows; 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  Insert  the  following: 

That  (a)  section  lOB  of  title  3.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"S  105.  Assistance  and  services  for  President 
and  Vice  President 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(bl  of  this  section,  the  President  la  author- 
ized to  appoint  employees  In  the  White  House 
Office  and  the  Executive  Residence  at  the 
White  House  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  6  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service  Those  employees  shall 
perform  such  official  duties  as  the  President 
may  prescribe. 

••(b)  The  number  of  employees  appointed 
under  authority  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may  not  include — 

•*(1)  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  and 
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ending  Immediately  prior  to  January  1.  1976, 
more  than — 

"(A)  14  employees  at  the  rat«  of  basic 
piy  then  cuirentiy  lu  effect  for  level  n  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  of  section  5313  of 
title  5;  and 

"(B)  21  employees  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  then  currently  in  effect 
for  level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  of 
section  5314  of  such  title; 

"(2)  during  the  period  beginning  on  Jan- 
uary J,  1976.  and  ending  Immediately  prior 
to  January  20. 1977.  more  than^ 

"4  A)  12  employees  at  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
then  cturently  in  effect  for  level  II  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  of  section  5313  of  such 
title; 

"(Bt  10  employees  at  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
then  currently  in  effect  for  level  III  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  of  section  5314  of  such 
title; 

"(C»  9  employees  at  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
then  currently  In  effect  for  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  of  section  5315  of  such 
title;  and 

"{D)  9  employees  at  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
then  currently  in  effect  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  of  section  6316  of  such 
title;  and 

■'  1 3 1  on  and  after  January  20. 1977.  more 
than — 

■■(A)  8  employees  at  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
then  currently  in  effect  for  level  II  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  of  section  5313  of  such 
title: 

"<B)  10  employees  at  the  rate  of  baste  pay 
then  currently  in  effect  for  level  in  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  of  section  5314  of  such 
title; 

•■)C)  11  employees  at  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
then  currently  in  effect  for  level  TV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  of  section  5316  of  such 
title;  and 

'iD)  11  employees  at  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
then  currently  in  effect  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  of  section  5316  of  such 
title. 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  place,  subject 
to  the  standards  and  procedures  presclbed 
by  chapter  51  of  such  title  and  in  addition 
to  the  number  of  positions  authorized  In 
section  5108(a)  of  such  title,  a  total  of  35 
pOBtlons  m  G3-16.  GS-17,  and  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  of  section  5332  of  such 
title. 

"<c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure for  the  White  House  Office  and  the 
Executive  Rceldence  at  the  White  House 
temporary  or  Intermittent  services  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants,  as  described  tn  and 
In  accordance  with  the  Orst  two  sentences  of 
section  3109(b)  of  title  5.  at  respective  dally 
rates  of  pay  for  Individuals  not  more  than 
the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  then  currently  In  effect  for  level  II  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  of  section  5313  of 
such  title. 

•■(d>  The  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure goods  and  services  for  the  mainte- 
nance, operation.  Improvement,  and  preser- 
vation of  the  Executive  Residence  at  the 
White  House. 

Me)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated each  fiscal  year  to  the  President — 
"(1)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
pay  official  reception,  entertainment,  and 
representation  expenses,  to  be  expended  at 
the  discretion  of  the  President,  except  that 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  be  furnished 
information  requested  by  him  relating  to 
the  expenditure  of  such  funds  and  access 
to  all  necessary  books,  documents,  papers. 
and  records  relating  to  any  such  expendi- 
ture. In  order  that  he  may  determine  wheth- 
er the  expenditure  was  for  payment  of  offi- 
cial reception,  entertainment,  and  repre- 
sentation expenses:  and 

"(2)  such  simis  Eis  nmy  be  necessary  for 
allocation  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 


President   for   official    reception    and   repre- 
sentation expenses. 

"(f)  In  order  to  enable  the  Vice  P»resldent 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  President  In  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  functions 
specially  assigned  to  the  Vice  President  by 
the  President  in  the  discharge  of  executive 
duties  and  responsibilities,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to — 

"(11  procure  temporary  or  Intermittent 
services  of  experts  and  consultants,  as  de- 
scribed in  and  In  accordance  with  the  first 
two  sentences  of  section  3109(b|  of  title  5. 
at  respective  dally  rates  of  pay  for  Individuals 
not  more  than  the  dally  equivalent  of  the 
maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  then  currently 
paid  under  the  General  Schedule  of  section 
5332  of  such  title; 

"(2)  appoint  employees  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  such  title  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  except 
that  he  may  appoint  not  more  than — 

"(A)  1  employee  at  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
then  currently  in  effect  for  level  n  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  of  section  5313  of  such 
title; 

■iB)  3  employees  at  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
then  currently  in  effect  for  level  III  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  of  section  5314  of  such 
Utle;  and 

"(C)  a  combined  total  of  3  employees  at 
the  respective  rates  of  basic  pay  then  cur- 
rently in  effect  for  levels  IV  and  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  of  sections  5315  and  5316 
of  such  title;  and 

"(3)  place,  subject  to  the  standards  and 
procedures  prescribed  by  chapter  51  of  such 
title  and  In  addition  to  the  number  of  posi- 
tions authorized  in  section  6108(a)  of  such 
title,  a  total  of  7  positions  In  GS~16.  OS-17. 
and  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  sec- 
tion 5332  of  such  tltle. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law, 
other  than  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
no  employee  in  the  White  House  Office  or  in 
the  Executive  residence  at  the  White  House, 
nor  any  employee  under  the  Vice  President 
appointed  under  subsection  (f),  may  be  paid 
a  rate  of  basic  pay  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  of  basic  pay  then  currently  paid  for  GS- 
15  Of  the  General  Schedule  of  section  5332 
of  titles." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  2  of  title  3,  United  States  Ckxie, 
is  amended  by  deleting — 

"105.  Compensation  of  secretaries  and  execu- 
tive, administrative,  and  staff  assist- 
ants to  President" 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof — 
"105.  Assistance   and  services  for  President 
and  Vice  President.". 
Sec.  2.  (a)    Section  106  of  title  3.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  106.  Unanticipated  personnel  needs 

"(a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Presld'^nt  an  anioiuit  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  each  fiscal  year  to  enable 
the  President  to  appoint  employees  to  meet 
unanticipated  personnel  needs  and  to  pay 
administrative  expenses  Incurred  with  re- 
spect thereto. 

"(b)  Positions  to  which  appointments 
are  made  under  subsection  ( a )  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  UI  of  chapter  53  of  title  5. 
except  that  any  positions  placed  in  OS-16. 
GS-17.  and  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
of  section  5332  of  such  title  shall  be  In 
addition  to  the  number  of  poeltlons  au- 
thorized in  section  5108(H)  of  such  title, 
"(c)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  each 
House  of  the  Congress  reports  with  respect 
to  expenditures  under  this  section.  Each 
such  report  shall  be  transmitted  not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  and  shall  contain  a  detailed  statement 
of  such  expenditures  during  such  fiscal 
year,  including — 


"(1)  the  name  of  every  employee  paid 
under  this  section; 

•■(2)  the  amount  of  appropriated  moneys 
paid  to  each  such  employee; 

"(3)  a  general  title  and  general  Job  de- 
scription for  each  such  employee:  and 

"(4)  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  pur- 
poses for  the  appointment  of  employees 
paid  under  the  authority  of  this  section," 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  2  of  title  3.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  deleting— 
"106.  Administrative  assistants." 
and  inserting  In  place  thereof — 
"106.  Unanticipated  personnel  needs.". 

Sic.  3.  Section  103  of  title  3.  United  Stales 
Code,  relating  to  travel  expenses  of  the 
President.  Is  amended  by  deleting  "»40.000" 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "9I0O.0O0"  and 
by  deleting  "and  accounted  for  on  his  certif- 
icate solely  ■  and  inserting  In  place  thereof 
&  comma  and  the  following:  "except  that  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  be  furnished  in- 
formation requested  by  blm  relating  to  the 
expenditure  of  such  sums  and  access  to  all 
necessary  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  relating  to  any  such  expenditure,  la 
order  that  he  may  determine  whether  the 
expenditure  was  for  payment  of  traveling  ex- 
penses of  the  President  of  the  UrUted  States", 
Sec.  4.  laj  Section  102  of  UUe  3.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  "Execu- 
tive Mansion"  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
-Executive  Residence  at  the  White  House". 

(bUl)  Section  109  of  such  title  3  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  deleting  from  the  section  caption 
"Executive  Mansion"  and  Inserting  in  place 
thereof  "Executive  Residence  at  the  White 
House":  and 

(Bl  by  deleting  from  the  text  "Executive 
Mansion"  wherever  It  appears  and  Inserting 
in  place  thereof  'Executive  Residence  at  the 
White  House"  each  time. 

\2)  Item  109  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the 
beginning  of  chapter  2  of  such  title  3  is 
amended  by  deleting  "Executive  Mansion" 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "Executive 
Residence  of  the  White  House". 

icxl)  Section  110  of  such  title  8  ta 
amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  in  the  section  caption, 
immediately  before  "White  House",  the  fol- 
owlng;  "Executive  Residence  at  the": 

(Bl  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  im- 
mediately after  "President's",  the  following: 
"Executive  Residence  at  the  White";  and 

(Ci  by  inserting  immediately  before 
"White  House"  wherever  It  appears  "Execu- 
tive Residence   at  the"  each   time. 

(2t  Item  110  In  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  chapter  2  of  such  title  3 
is  amended  by  inserting,  immediately  be- 
fore "White  House",  the  following:  "Execu- 
tive Residence  at  the  ". 

(di  Section  202  of  such  title  3  is  amended 
by  deleting  "Executive  Mansion"  and  In- 
serting In  place  thereof  "White  House". 

Sec.  5.  Section  107  of  title  3,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  107.  Detail  of  employees  of  executive  de- 
partments to  office  of  President 
"At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  bead 
of  any  department.  agenc>'.  or  Independent 
establishment  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  shall  detail,  from  time  to 
time,  employees  of  such  department,  agency, 
or  establishment  to  serve  m  the  White  House 
Office.  The  President  shall  advise  the  Con- 
gress of  the  names  and  general  duties  of  all 
such  employees  so  detailed  to  the  White 
House  Office.  An  employee  may  not  be  so 
detailed  for  full-time  duty  on  a  conUnulng 
basis  for  any  period  of  more  than  one  year. 
The  White  House  Office  shall  reimburse  each 
such  department,  agency,  or  establishment. 
for  the  pay  of  each  employee  thereof  so  de- 
tailed for  full-time  duty  on  a  continuing 
basis,  for  any  period  of  such  detail  occurring 
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alter  the  close  of  the  sixth  month  following 
the  date  on  which  such  detail  ftrst  becomes 
effective.". 

Sec.  6.  (ft)  Chapter  3  of  title  3,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"i  113.  Statement  of  expenditures  for  em- 
ployees 
"The  President  shall  transmit  to  each 
Rouse  of  the  Congress  reports  with  respect 
to  expenditures  (or  employees  performing 
duties  in  the  White  House  Office  and  the 
Executive  Residence  at  the  White  House. 
Each  such  report  shall  be  transmitted  no 
later  than  60  days  after  the  end  of  each  fis- 
cal year  and  shall  contain  a  detailed  stAte- 
ment  of  such  expenditures  during  such  fiscal 
year.  Including — 

"(li  the  name  of  every  employee  In  the 
White  House  Office  and  the  Executive  Resi- 
dence at  the  White  Hoxise; 

"(2»  the  amount  of  appropriated  moneys 
paid  to  each  such  employee; 

"(3t  a  general  title  and  general  Job  de- 
scription for  each  such  employee; 

"(4)  the  amounts  of  any  reimbursements 
made  to  each  department,  agency,  or  estab- 
lishment for  employees  detailed  to  the  White 
House  Office  under  section  107  of  this  title; 
and 

"(5i  the  name  and  general  duties  of  each 
employee  so  detailed  and  the'  department, 
agency,  or  establUhment  from  which  the 
employee  was  detailed. 

ibl  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  3  of 
such  title  3  ts  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item:  •"112.  State- 
ment of  expenditures  for  employees.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30.  1974. 
Sec  7.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  105  of  title  3.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  the  fii^t  section  of  this  Act.  If 
an  employee  in  the  White  House  Office  or  the 
Executive  Residence  at  the  White  House  Is 
receiving  basic  pay  immediately  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1976.  at  a  rate  different  than  the  rate 
authorized  under  such  section  105.  then. 
effective  on  January  1.  1976.  he  may  continue 
to  receive  basic  pay  at  the  different  rate  so 
long  as  be  continues  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  position  he  occupied  Immediately 
prior  to  January  i.  1976. 

Sec  8.  Effective  October  1. 1978— 
lit    sections  105.   106.  and   107  of  title  3. 
United  States  Code,  as  In  effect  Immediately 
prior  to  such  date,  are  repealed:   and 

(2)  Items  105.  106.  and  107  in  the  table 
of  sections  of  chapter  3  such  title  3  are 
repealed. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  Che  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  House  bill  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  House  bill,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "An  Act  to  clarify  existing  authority  for 
employment  of  personnel  in  the  White  Rouse 
Office  and  in  the  Executive  Residence  at  the 
White  House,  to  clarify  existing  authority  for 
employment  of  personnel  by  the  President 
tc  meet  unanticipated  personnel  needs,  and 
for  other  purposes  " 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Thaddcus  J.  Dm-SKi. 

DaV!D    N.    REHDEaSOK. 

Morris  K.  Ud&li.. 
H  R.  Gross. 

EDWABO     J.     DEXWINSKr. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Oale  W-  McOee. 

Jenxincs  Randolph. 

Ted  Stevens. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


JOIKT     EXPLANATOar     STATEMENT     OF    THE 
COMMrrTEE   OF   CoVrEBCNCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  14715)  to  clarify  existing  authority 
for  employment  of  White  House  Office  and 
Executive  Residence  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  ihe  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  struck  out  all  of  the  Rouse  bill  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  substitute 
text. 

The  House  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  ts  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bin  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  House  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  in  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  necessary  by  agreements  reached  by 
the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clari- 
fying changes. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPOINTMENT  OP  EMPLOY- 
EES OP  WHITE  HOUSE  omCE  AND  EXECUTIVE 
RESIDENCE 

Houst  bill 
The  first  section  of  the  House  bill 
amended  section  105  of  title  3,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  Presidential  appointment 
of  such  employees  In  the  White  House  Of- 
fice and  the  Executive  Residence  as  the 
Congress  may  appropriate  for  each  year. 
However,  the  number  of  such  appointments 
may  not  exceed — 

(1)  5  employees  at  the  rate  for  level  II 
of  the  Executive  Schedule, 

(2)  5  employees  at  the  rate  for  level  III 
of  the  Executive  Schedule, 

<3)  10  employees  at  the  rate  for  level  IV 
of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

14)  15  employees  at  the  rate  for  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule,  and 

(6)  30  employees  at  the  rates  for  OS-16. 
OS-a7.  and  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
of  section  5332  of  title  5.  By  setting  forth 
specific  rates  of  pay  and  by  omitting  a  waiver 
of  the  application  of  the  classification  and 
General  Schedule  provisions  of  title  6.  the 
House  bill  denied  authority  under  section 
105  for  appointment  of  employees  In  un- 
graded positions. 

Senate  amendment 

TTie  first  section  of  the  Senate  amendment 
amended  section  lOS  of  title  3  to  provide  au- 
thorization for  the  President  to  appoint  as 
employees  in  the  White  House  Office  and 
Executive  Residence  at  the  White  House  not 
more  than — 

U)  15  employees  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  for  level  n  of  the  Executive 
Schedule. 

(2 1  25  employees  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  tor  level  III  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule, and 

(3)  35  employees  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  have  con- 
tinued the  "ungraded  position  system"  by 
not  requiring  rates  of  pay  to  be  fixed  at 
specific  levels  of  the  Executive  Schedule  for 
positions  above  OS-18  and  by  waiving  the 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  pro- 
visions of  title  5  for  the  35  positions  at  or 
below  the  GS~18  rate. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  the  Presi- 
dent,  effective   January   20,    1977,   with — 

(1)8  positions  at  level  II, 

(3)  10  positions  at  levellll, 

(3)  11  positions  at  level  IV. 


(4)11  positions  at  level  V.  and 

(5)  35  positions  in  GS-16,  GS-17  and 
G3-18. 

The  conference  substitute  clarifies  that 
the  35  positions  in  OS-16.  GS-17,  and  OS- 
IS  will  be  subject  to  the  standards  and  pro- 
cedures prescrlt>ed  by  chapter  61  of  title  5, 
relating  to  the  classification  of  positions! 
and  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  maximum 
number  of  positions  authorized  by  section 
5108(a)  of  titles. 

Since  14  positions  are  presently  authorized 
for  level  II  and  other  positions  are  au- 
thorized at  rates  of  pay  not  tied  to  the 
Executive  Schedule  or  the  General  Schedule, 
the  conference  substitute  provides — 

i\)  for  the  period  from  date  of  enactment 
through  December  31,  1975.  that  14  em- 
ployees could  be  continued  to  be  paid  at  level 
II  and  21  positions  could  remain  ungraded 
at  not  to  exceed  the  rate  for  level  III;  and 

t2|  for  the  period  from  January  1.  1971 
through  January  19. 1977.  for — 

4  A)  12  positions  at  level  n, 

(B)  10  positions  at  level  ni. 

(C)  9  positions  at  level  IV.  and 
( Ot  9  positions  at  level  V. 

The  conference  substitute  also  contains 
a  provision,  incorporated  as  subsection  tg) 
of  section  105.  to  make  clear  that  chapter 
2  of  title  3,  as  amended  by  the  conference 
substitute,  supersedes  any  authority  for  the 
appointment  of  employees  In  the  White 
House  Office  or  the  Executive  Residence  at 
the  White  House  at  rates,  or  to  positions 
paid  at  rates.  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
rates  for  GS-15  which  may  be  contained  in 
any  other  provision  of  law.  This  new  subsec- 
tion tg)  also  applies  to  the  authority  of  the 
Vice  President  to  appoint  employees  under 
subsection  (f). 

MAIMTENANCK     AND     OPERATION     OF     EXEC  UTl  VIC 
RKSmSNCE 

House  hill' 

The  first  section  of  the  House  bill  amended 
section  105  of  title  3  to  provide  authorlza- 
tlon  to  the  President  to  procure  such  goods 
and  services  "as  he  considers  necessary"  for 
the  maintenance,  operation.  Improvement, 
and  preservation  of  the  Executive  Residencs 
at  the  White  House.  Under  the  House  bill, 
such  procurement  was  expressly  made  sub- 
ject to  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949. 

Senate  amendment 

The  first  section  of  the  Senate  amendment 
authorized  the  President  to  procure  goods 
and  services  necessary  for  the  same  purposes 
as  was  provided  In  the  House  bUl.  The  Ben- 
ate  amendment  did  not  expressly  make  such 
procurement  subject  to  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
but  did  specifically  omit  the  phrase  "as  he 
considers  necessary"  and.  as  the  Senate  com- 
mittee report  stated,  the  omission  of  such 
phrase  conveyed  the  intention  that  such  pro- 
curement would  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  such  Act. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  specifically  applies  to 
all  executive  departments  and  independent 
establishments  in  the  executive  branch.  The 
conferees.  In  accepting  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, Intend  that  procurement  imder  this 
provision  will  be  In  accordance  with  such 
Act. 

AtTTHORIZATION    FOR    APPOINTMENT    OF   STAFF 
FOB    VICE    PRESIOENT 

House  bill 
The  Rouse  bill   amended   section   105  to 
provide,  for  purposes  of  enabling  the  Vice 
President  to  assist  the  President  in  carrying 
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out  official  executive  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties, authorization  for  the  Vice  President  to 
appoint  employees  Including  not  more 
than — 

( 1 )  1  employee  at  the  rate  for  level  n  of 
the  Executive  Schedule. 

(2)  3  employees  at  the  rate  for  level  III  of 
the  Executive  Schedule. 

(3)  a  total  of  3  employees  at  rate  for  level 

IV  or  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  and 

(4)  7  employees  at  the  rates  for  OS-16. 
GS-17.  and  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

By  setting  forth  specific  rates  of  pay  and 
by  omitting  a  waiver  of  the  application  of 
the  classification  and  General  Schedule  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  the  House  bUl  denied  au- 
thority under  section  105  for  appointment 
of  employees  In  ungraded  positions. 
Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
105  to  provide,  for  the  same  purposes  ex- 
pressed m  the  House  bill,  authorization  for 
the  Vice  President  to  appoint  and  Qx  the  pay 
of  not  more  than — 

(1)1  employee  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  for  level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule, 

(2)6  employees  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  for  level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule, 
and 

(3)7  employees  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

The  Senate  amendment  allowed  the  "un- 
graded position  system"  by  not  requiring 
rates  of  pay  to  be  fixed  at  specific  levels  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  for  the  positions 
above  GS-18  and  by  waiving  the  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  pay  provisions  of 
title  5  for  the  7  positions  at  or  below  the 
OS-18  rate. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  number  of  appointments  under  section 
105  may  not  exceed — 

(1)1  employee  at  the  rate  for  level  II  of 
the  Executive  Schedule, 

(2)  3  employees  at  the  rate  for  level  III 
of  the  Executive  Schedule, 

(3)  3  employees  at  rates  for  levels  IV  and 

V  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  and 

(4)  7  employees  In  positions  In  GS-16. 
GS-17.  and  G&-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

The  conference  substitute  clarifies  that 
the  7  positions  in  GS-ie,  GS-17,  and  GS-18. 
referred  to  above,  will  be  subject  to  the 
standards  and  procedures  prescribed  by 
chapter  51  of  title  5,  relating  to  the  classi- 
fication of  positions,  and  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  maximum  number  of  positions 
authorized  by  section  5I0S(a)  of  title  5. 
Conference  substitute 

The  conferees  agreed  to  establish  a  fund 
for  unanticipated  personnel  needs,  subject 
to  the  following  limitations: 

O)  The  amount  authorized  is  limited  to 
$500,000  for  each  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Positions  to  which  appointments  are 
made  under  section  106  will  be  subject  to  the 
classification  and  General  Schedule  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  and  positions  placed  In  OS- 
16.  GS-17.  and  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule will  be  In  addition  to  the  number  author- 
ized In  section  5108(a)    of  title  5. 

(3)  A  report  Is  required  to  be  sent  to  the 
Congress  setting  forth  the  name,  duties,  and 
pay  of  each  employee  paid  under  section  106, 
together  with  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
purpose  of  such  appointment. 

ANNUAL    STATEMENT    OF    EXPENDITURES   FOR 
EMPLOYEES 

House  bill 
Section  5  of  the  House  bill  amended  tlUe 
3  by  adding  a  new  section  112  which  re- 
quires that  annual  reports  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  settine  forth  the  names, 
duties,  and  pay  of  employees  In  the  Whit* 
House  Office  and  the  Executive  Residence. 
The  House  bill  requires  that  each  annual  re- 


port transmitted   to  the  Congress  shall   be 
made  available  to  the  public. 

Senate  amendment 

Section  6  of  the  Senate  amendment  added 
a  new  section  113  similar  to  the  provisions 
in  the  House  bill,  except  that  the  Senate 
amendment  required  each  annual  statement 
to  specify  the  names  and  duties  of  employees 
detailed  to  the  White  House  Office,  and  the 
agency  from  which  detailed.  Also,  the  Senate 
amendment  did  not  require  that  the  annual 
reports  be  made  available  to  the  public. 
Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment. 

ACCESS  TO  FEDEaAL  TAX  RETURNS 

House  bill 

N'o  provision. 

Senate  amendment 

Section  6  of  the  Senate  amendment  added 
a  new  section  113  to  title  3  to  provide  that 
no  Federal  tax  return  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  Inspection  by,  nor  shall  any  copy  bo 
furnished  to.  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
executive  branch,  other  than  the  President 
(upon  his  written  request) .  or  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  or  the  Department  of  Justice  who 
is  concerned  with  the  filing  and  audit  of  such 
return,  the  payment,  collection,  or  recovery 
of  the  tax  for  which  such  return  was  made, 
or  any  offense  arising  out  of  that  return. 
Conference  substitute 

This  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment 
Is  omitted  from  the  conference  substitute. 

The  position  of  the  House  conferees  was 
that  this  amendment  was  not  germane  to 
the  bill  and  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Fur- 
ther, a  letter  to  the  House  conferees  from 
Representative  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
Representative  Herman  T.  Schneebell.  rank- 
ing minority  member,  expressed  their  deepest 
concern  with  the  possible  abuse  of  Federal 
tax  returns.  However,  the  letter  also  advised 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was 
studying  this  matter  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  recommendations 
would  be  forthcoming  very  shortly.  In  view 
of  the  Committee's  work,  the  letter  recom- 
mended deletion  of  the  amendment  from 
H.R. 14715. 

Because  of  the  very  strong  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  House  conferees  against  Includ- 
ing the  amendment  In  the  conference  sub- 
stltu»e.  the  parliamentary  problem,  the  con- 
cern of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
the  Treasury  Department  study,  the  Senate 
conferees  receded  to  the  House. 

PAT   SAVINGS 

House  bill 

The  House  bill  provided  that  employees  of 
the  White  House  Office  who.  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  are  being  paid  at  the  rate  for 
level  n  of  the  Executive  Schedule  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  basic  pay  at  the  rate  for 
level  n  so  long  as  they  continue  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  positions  they  occupied  on 
such  date. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  comparable 
provision  since  the  Senate  amendment  did 
not  reduce  the  number  of  employees  paid  at 
the  rate  for  level  II  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
any  employee  of  the  White  House  Office  or 
of  the  Executive  Residence  at  the  White 
House  receiving  before  January  l.  1976.  a  rate 
of  basic  pay  which  is  different  than  the  rate 
authorized  under  section  105  effective  for  the 
period  beginning  Januarj'  l.  1976,  may  con- 
tinue to  receive  pay  at  that  different  rate  for 


as  long  as  he  continues  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  position  he  occupied  Immedtately  be- 
fore January  1,  1976.  The  pay  savings  au- 
thority under  this  section  is  permissive  and 
does  not  preclude  the  President  from  ap- 
pointing any  such  employee  at  one  of  the 
positions  paid  at  the  rates  authorized  under 
section  105.  effective  January  1,  1976.  subject 
to  the  numerical  limitations  specified  there- 
under. 

REPEAL 

House  bill 
No  pro\islon. 

Senate  amendment 
Section  7  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided, effective  July  1.  1978.  that  sections  105, 
106,  and  107  are  repealed. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment,  except  that  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  repeal  is  made  to  conform 
to  the  change  in  the  fiscal  year  resulting 
from  the  enactment  on  July  12.  1974.  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment  Act 
of  1974. 

THADOEXTS  J.  DULSKI, 

DAvm  N.  Henderson, 
MOKSIS  K.  Udall. 
H.  R.  Gross. 

BDWAED  J.   DEXWtNSKI. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houte. 

Gale  W.  McGee. 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Ted  Stevens. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  425.  TO  PROVIDE  COOPERA- 
TION BETWEEN  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  AND  THE  STATES 
AS  TO  REGULATION  OF  SUR- 
FACE   MINING    OPERATIONS 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill.  S.  425.  To  provide  for  the 
cooperation  between  the  Secretaiy  of 
the  Interior  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  the  regulation  of  surface  mining  op- 
erations, and  the  acquisition  and  recla- 
mation of  abandoned  mines,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  the  House  amend- 
ment thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees :  Mr. 
Udall.  Mrs.  Mink.  Messrs.  Vigobito. 
Melcher.  Roncalio  o:  Wyoming. 
Secberunc.  Steicer  of  Arizona.  Rxtppe, 
Camp,  and  KETcmrM. 


U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION 
ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  MtTOPHY  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rtiles, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  1280  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Res.   1280 

Resolred.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resolution  U  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iRR. 
15046)  to  authorlTie  appropriations  for  the 
tJnlted  States  Information  Agency,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
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shall  be  conftned  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue nut  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inienenlng 
motion  eiccept  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Blinois  iMr.  Murphy)  Is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  nUnoU.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  the  mi- 
nority to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  <  Mr.  Del  Clawi^on  i  . 
Pending  that,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1280 
prondes  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  15046,  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  Authorization  Act 
of  1975. 

H.R.  15406  makes  a  total  authoriza- 
tion for  the  USIA  of  8243.738,000,  an  in- 
crease of  528,424,000  over  the  1974  ap- 
propriation. Of  this  total.  S228.368.000  is 
allocated  for  salaries  and  expenses.  S6.- 
770.000  for  special  international  exhibi- 
tions; S4.400.000  for  the  acquisition  and 
construction  of  radio  lacilities;  and  14.- 
200.000  for  employee  benefits. 

During  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  USIA 
propo-ses  to  operate  190  posts  in  109  coun- 
tries. Among  the  cultural  and  informa- 
tion activities  to  be  conducted  are  press, 
radio,  TV,  motion  pictures,  publications, 
information  centers,  libraries,  lectures 
and  seminar.':,  book  publication  and  pres- 
entations, and  support  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  States  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1280  In  order  that  we 
may  discuss,  debate  and  .oass  H.R.  15046. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speakr:r.  I 
>1eld  myself  such  lime  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  previously  explained. 
House  Resolution  1280  provides  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  15046.  the  USIA 
authorization,  under  an  open  rale  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  15046  Is  to  au- 
thorij';  funds  for  the  U.S.  Information 
Ajency  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

This  bill  authorizes  $243,738,000.  By 
way  of  comparison,  the  fiscal  year  1974 
appropriation  was  $215,314,000.  The 
Executive  request  for  fiscal  year  1975  was 
S246.838.000. 

The  administration  supports  this  bIB. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  rule  in  order 
that  the  House  may  proceed  to  consider 
HR.  15046. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 


IH.R.    150461    to   authorize   appropria- 
tions for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTES  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  15046,  with 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimoiu  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  I  Mr.  Roonet  of 
Peruisylvania ) .  Under  the  rale  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays),  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  *  Mr.  Prelinchtty- 
SEKi.  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIR  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  15046  is  the  an- 
nual authorization  bill  lor  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency.  My  subcommittee  for 
the  past  3  years  has  given  careful  ex- 
amination to  USIA.  While  we  generally 
subscribe  to  the  importance  of  an  in- 
formation program,  a  number  of  us  have 
reservations  about  the  most  effective  and 
efBcient  method  of  carrying  on  such  a 
program. 

The  subcommittee  heard  not  only  from 
the  Director  of  USIA  but  also  from  each 
of  the  heads  of  the  regional  bureaus.  In 
all  we  have  142  pages  of  testimony  that 
extended  over  4  days.  I  think  we  did 
a  fair  job  in  legislative  oversight. 

The  largest  single  item  in  the  bill  is  for 
salaries  and  expenses  for  which  we  rec- 
ommend $228,368,000.  This  is  a  reduction 
of  $3.1  million.  That  is  the  sum  we  au- 
thorized in  a  separate  piece  of  legislation 
as  the  dollar  cost  for  U.S.  participation  in 
the  International  Ocean  Exposition  that 
will  be  held  in  Okinawa.  Japan,  next 
year.  USIA  is  running  our  exhibit  and 
we  thought  it  could  be  funded  without 
adding  any  further  money  to  the  USIA 
budget. 

I  should  note  that  we  did  not  allow 
any  funds  for  the  relocation  of  the  Voice 
of  America  radio  facilities  on  Okinawa. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  reversion  agree- 
ment with  Japan  VGA  is  to  be  out  of 
Okinawa  bv  1977.  The  problem  is  to  find 
an  alternative  site.  The  Agency  has  been 
toying  vlth  relocating  the  facilities  in 
South  Korea.  But  the  recent  history  of 
that  coimtry  makes  us  most  uneasy 
about  that  country  as  the  new  site.  I 
still  think  that  with  a  bit  of  effort  and 
ingenuity  a  place  can  be  found  on  some 
U.S.  trust  territory  or  possession  in  the 
Pacific. 

We  rejected  the  perennial  request  of 
the  Agency  for  an  open-ended  authoriza- 
tion for  employee  salary  increases.  We 
made  it  submit  a  specific  figure  which  is 
$4.2  million. 

For  special  international  exhibits  we 
have  recommended  $6,770,000.  This  is  for 
exhibits  and  displays  principally  in  East- 
em  Europe.  I  ishould  add  that  they  have 
generally  been  very  successful  in  ac- 
quainting the  citizens  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  with  our  society  and  its  many 
accomplishments. 


Finally  there  is  $4.4  million  for  the 
improvement  of  radio  facilities  within 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  reasonable 
bill.  I  want  to  assure  the  House  that  so 
long  as  I  am  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  has  legislative  oversight  of 
U6IA  I  will  dc  everything  I  can  to  see 
that  it  receives  no  more  tlian  it  can  pru- 
dently use. 

Mr.  PRELTNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  who  serves  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  State  Depsu-tment 
Organization  and  Foreign  Operations, 
has  already  outlined  the  major  provi- 
sions of  this  bill. 

I  want  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  the  bill,  which  authorizes  funds  for 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1975. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  State  Department  Or- 
ganization and  Foreign  Operations,  and 
the  full  committee  reported  the  bill  by 
a  vote  of  24  to  2. 

The  committee  reconomendation  of 
$243,738,000  is  a  reduction  of  $3.1  mil- 
lion. This  amount  was  requested  to  fund 
U.S.  participation  in  an  International 
Ocean  Exposition  in  Okinawa.  Of  the 
total  amount.  $228,368,000  is  for  salaries 
and  expenses.  The  balance  covers  spe- 
cial international  exhibitions,  radio  con- 
straction  and  employee  benefits. 

USIA  is  an  effective  arm  of  American 
diplomacy.  As  an  instrument  of  our  for- 
eign policy  the  agency  works  to  counter 
the  distorted  and  frequently  negative 
picture  of  the  United  States  that  some- 
times exists  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

To  carry  out  this  task  effectively, 
USIA  must  be  competitive  in  its  offi- 
cial informational  and  cultural  activi- 
ties. With  the  fimds  provided  in  this  au- 
thorization bill.  USIA  plans  to  operate 
190  posts  in  109  coimtries.  Its  country 
missions  conduct  cultural  and  informa- 
tional programs  utilizing  press,  radio. 
TV.  motion  pictures,  publications,  in- 
formation centers,  libraries,  and  sem- 
inars. On  its  news,  the  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  to  the  world  what  is  being 
done  and  said  on  major  issues  In  the 
United  States. 

During  the  past  year  the  Agency  has 
carried  out  a  reorganization  to  increase 
its  effectiveness  and  reduce  the  size  of  Its 
headquarters  establishment.  Also,  last 
year  USIA  began  an  Intensified  effort  to 
support  the  programs  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  the  economic  field,  working 
closely  with  other  Government  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  understandable 
that  the  excellent  programs  of  this 
agency  are  not  well  known  becaase  its  ef- 
forts are  directed  abroad.  But  I  would 
point  out  that  recent  administrations, 
both  Democratic  and  Republican,  have 
recognized  the  valuable  contribution  of 
USIA  to  our  foreign  policy  and  asked  for 
the  continuation  of  this  program. 

I  urge  approval  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  have  looked  over  the  re- 
port. We  keep  talking  about  the  reduc- 
tion of  $3.1  million,  but  the  appropria- 
tion is  for  $243  million.  The  1974  appro- 
priation was  $215  million.  That  seems 
like  an  increase  of  some  $28  million.  Are 
the  duties  of  that  agency  that  much 
more  this  year  than  they  were  last  year? 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman,  if  he  takes  a  close  look 
at  the  chart  on  page  2,  this  is  a  reduction 
from  the  Executive  request  this  year.  Ad- 
mittedly the  reduction  takes  place  be- 
cause the  ftmd  for  the  exposition  at 
Okinawa  has  already  been  provided  for 
In  separate  legislation. 

There  Is  an  increase  in  the  amount  to 
be  authorized  over  last  year's  appropria- 
tion. This  is  so  in  large  measure  because 
of  the  additional  expense  because  of  in- 
flation, the  salary  increases  and  the 
radio  transmitters  that  is  being  author- 
ized in  this  bill. 

I  might  say  there  is  nothing  out  of  line 
in  the  request.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
scrutinized.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  there  is  a  modest  increase  over  the 
amount  that  was  made  available  last 
year,  but  I  think  we  can  be  thankful  that 
so  much  can  be  accomplished  with  the 
authorization  we  are  requesting. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  offer  my  support  for  this  bill 
which  would  provide  the  authorization 
for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  in  fiscal 
year  1975. 

In  this  period  of  so-called  detente.  It 
is  still  important  for  U.S.  worldwide  in- 
terests to  do  what  we  can  to  clarify  the 
misimderstandings  that  seem  to  aboimd 
as  to  life  in  these  United  States  and  the 
policy  of  our  Government  on  various 
issues. 

Imperfect  though  it  may  be,  USIA  can 
and  does  perform  a  valuable  role  as  an 
arm  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  helping  to 
develop  a  better  imderstanding  of  the 
United  States  and  its  policies.  We  con- 
tinue to  need  a  U.S.  Information  Agency 
to  perform  that  fimction. 

This  bill  should  be  approved  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  PRELINGHtrySEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  nc 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  read: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bcpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "United  States  In- 
formation Agency  Appropriations  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  for  fiscal  year  1976,  to  carry  out 
International  Informational  activities  and 
programs  under  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948. 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948.  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961.  and  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  8  of  1953.  and 
other  purposes  authorized  by  law.  the  follow- 
ing amounts; 

<1)    »228.3e8.aoo    for    "Salaries    and    Ex- 


penses" and  "Salaries  and  Expenses  (special 
foreign  currency  program),"  except  that  so 
much  of  such  amount  as  may  be  appropri- 
ated for  "Salaries  and  Expenses  (special  for- 
eign currency  program ) "  may  be  appropri- 
ated without  fiscal  year  limitation: 

(2)  »6.770.000  for  "Special  international 
exhibitions";  and 

(3)  94.400,000  for  "Acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  radio  facuitles". 

Amounts  appropriated  under  paragrapiis  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  subsection  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  untu  expended. 

(b)  In  addition  to  amounts  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  for  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  not 
to  exceed  $4,200,000  for  Increases  In  salary, 
pay.  retirement,  or  other  employee  benefits 
authorized  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  Section  1008  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1439)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"REt»OBTS   TO   CONGRESS 

"Sec.  1008.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  annual  reports  of  expenditures 
made  and  activities  carried  on  under  au- 
thority of  this  Act.  Inclusive  of  appraisals 
and  measurements,  where  feasible,  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  several  programs  in  each 
country  where  conducted.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  701  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  (22  U.S.C.  1476)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to,  or  affect  m  any  manner,  per- 
manent appropriations,  trust  funds,  and 
other  similar  accounts  administered  by  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  ma  au- 
thorized by  law.". 

Mr,  HAYS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  junendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  time  ex- 
cept to  indicate  my  full  support  of  this 
authorization  ajid  to  say  that  I  believe 
that  at  this  point  In  history  it  Is  more 
Important  than  ever  before  that  we  con- 
tinue this  funding. 

We  spend  less  money  than  many  other 
nations  for  this  purpose.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  our  country  and  the  world's 
understanding  of  our  coimtry.  I  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  next  to  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ChairmEui.  I  shall  take  only  a  min- 
ute to  state  that  this  is  another  out- 
pouring of  $243,738,000  of  our  cash.  In 
my  opinion,  it  could  well  be  dispensed 
with. 

I  am  opposed  to  it  until  we  get  our  own 
financial  house  in  order  in  this  country. 
I  am  opposed  to  this  and  all  similar 
spending  that  is  in  the  nature  of  foreign 
aid. 

Should  there  not  be  a  vote  on  this 
bill — and  I  hope  there  will  be — I  want 
the  record  to  show  that  I  am  opposed  to 
it  in  all  its  remiflcatlons. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
amendments  to  be  proposed,  under  the 
rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois)  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
RooNiY  of  Pennsylvania,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  <H.R.  15046)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1280,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiiore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
SiJeaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  352.  nays  43. 
not  voting  39.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  431 

] 

YEAS— 352 

AbdDor 

Burleson.  Ttx. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Abzug 

Burton,  John 

Edwards.  Calif 

Adams 

Burton.  PhUnp  Ellberg 

Addabbo 

Butler 

Erlenborn 

Alexander 

Byron 

Esch 

Anderson. 

Carney.  Ohio 

Eshieman 

Calif. 

Casey.  Tex. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Anderson.  HI. 

Cederberg 

Fascell 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Chamberlain 

Pindley 

Andrews. 

Chappell 

Fish 

N.  Dak 

Clark 

Flowers 

Annunzlo 

Cla\isen, 

Flynt 

Arends 

DonH. 

Foley 

Armstrong 

Clawson.  Del 

Ford 

AEhbrook 

Cleveland 

Forsytbe 

Ashley 

Cochran 

Fountain 

Aspin 

Cohen 

Fraaer 

Badlllo 

Collier 

PreUDghuyBen 

Baker 

Collins.  DI. 

Frennl 

Barrett 

Contble 

Prey 

Bell 

Conte 

Proehllch 

Bennett 

Corman 

Fuqua 

Bergtand 

Cotter 

Gettvs 

Bevai 

Coughlln 

Glatmo 

Btaggl 

Cronin 

Gibbons 

Bi  ester 

X>aniel.  Dan 

Oilman 

Blngbam 

Daniel.  Robert 

Glnn 

Blackburn 

w.,  Jr. 

Ooldwatet 

Boggs 

Daniel*. 

Gonzalez 

Boland 

Domlnlck  V- 

Goodllng 

Bolltng 

D&nielfion 

Orasso 

Bowen 

Davis.  SC. 

Gray 

Br&demas 

Davis,  Wls- 

Green.  Pa, 

Bray 

Delaney 

Grover 

Breaux 

Dellenback 

Qubser 

Breckinridge 

Dellums 

Gude 

Brtnkley 

DenhDlm 

Guyer 

Brooks 

Dent 

Haley 

Broomfield 

Derwin&kt 

Hamilton 

Brotzman 

Devine 

Hammer- 

Brown.  Mich. 

DicklneoQ 

scbmidt 

Brown,  Ohio 

Dingell 

Hanley 

BroyhlU.  N,C- 

Donohue 

Hanrahan 

BroyhUl.Va, 

Dorn 

Harsha 

Buchanan 

Downing 

Hawkins 

Burgener 

Drlnan 

Hays 

Burke.  CalU. 

Dulskl 

H6b«t 

Burke,  Ft  a. 

du  Pont 

Heckler.  Mm. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Eckhardt 

Heinz 
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HelstOfikl 

MoUohan 

Slkea 

Hrnder&OD 

Montgomery 

Slsk 

Hlcki 

Moor  bead. 

Smith.  Iowa 

HUMS 

Calif. 

Smith.  N.T. 

Hlnsfaaw 

Moorbead.  Pa 

Snyder 

Bogan 

Morgan 

Spence 

Holt 

Mosher 

Staggers 

Holtzman 

Moss 

Stanton. 

Honoa 

Murphv.  ni- 

J  William 

Hosmer 

Murphy.N.y. 

Stanton. 

HowHrd 

Myers 

James  V. 

Huber 

Natcher 

Steed 

Hud nut 

Nedzi 

Steele 

Hun  gate 

Nelten 

Steelman 

Hunt 

Nichols 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Hutchlnsoo 

Nix 

Stephens 

Johmon.  Calif.  Obey 

Stokes 

Johnson,  Colo 

.  O'Brien 

St  rat  ton 

Johnson.  Pa. 

O-Hsra 

Stubblefleld 

Jones.  N.C. 

O'Neill 

stuckey 

Jordan 

Parrls 

Sullivan 

Kartb 

Pat  man 

Taicoti 

Kazen 

Patten 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Kemp 

Pepper 

Thompson.  N.J 

Ketcbum 

Perkins 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Kin« 

Petilfi 

Thone 

Khicxynskl 

Peyser 

Thornton 

Koch 

Pickle 

Tleman 

Kyros 

Pike 

Treeu 

Lagomanlno 

Poage 

Udail 

Latta 

Powell.  Ohio 

tniman 

Lespeti 

Preyer 

Van  Deerlln 

Lent 

Price,  m. 

Vander  Jagt 

Litton 

Price.  Tex. 

Vander  Veen 

Long.  La. 

Pritchard 

Vanlk 

Lone.  Md. 

Qule 

Veysey 

Lujan 

Rolliback 

Vlgorlto 

Luken 

Ran  gel 

Wageonner 

McCiory 

Rees 

Waldle 

McClOflkey 

BeeuJa 

Walsh 

McCoUiBter 

Beuss 

Warn  pier 

McCormack 

Rhodes 

Ware 

McDade 

Rle^Ie 

Wholen 

McEwen 

Blnaldo 

White 

McFa:: 

Robert* 

Whliehurst 

McKav 

Robinson.  Va, 

Whltten 

McKtnney 

RobiEon.  N.V. 

Wldnall 

Macdonald 

Rod  1  no 

Wiggins 

Madden 

Roe 

Williams 

Madlgan 

RoKers 

Wilson.  Bob 

Mahon 

Roncallo.  Wyo 

wuson. 

MBliars- 

Roncallo.  N.T. 

Charles  H.. 

Mnnn 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Calif. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Rose 

WUson. 

Martin.  N.C- 

Rosenibai 

Charles.  T«x. 

Mnthtas.  Calif 

Rostenkowskl 

Winn 

MaTjunaga 

Roufh 

Wolff 

Mayne 

Roiisselot 

Wright 

Mazzoll 

Roybal 

Wyatt 

Meeds 

Ruppe 

Wydler 

Me:  Cher 

Ruth 

Wylle 

Metcalfe 

Ryan 

Wyman 

Mervlnsky 

St  Germain 

Yates 

Michel 

Sandman 

Tatron 

Mil  ford 

SariBln 

Young,  Alaska 

Mills 

Sar  banes 

Young,  m. 

Mlnl£b 

Satterfleld 

Young.  B.C. 

Mink 

Scherle 

Young.  Tex. 

Minsball.  Ohio 

Sebeliua 

Zablockl 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Selberling 

Zion 

MllcheU,  N.T. 

Shipley 

Zwach 

Mtzell 

Shoiip 

Moakley 

Shrlver 

NAYS — 43 

Archer 

Gross 

Roy 

Bafalis 

Harrington 

Runnels 

Bauman 

Hecbler,  W.  Va 

Schroeder 

Beard 

Ichord 

Shuster 

Brown.  calW- 

Jarman 

Skubttz 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Stark 

Camp 

Kastenmeler 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Clancy 

Landgrebe 

Studds 

coillDE.  Tex. 

Lehman 

Synuns 

Conlan 

Marazltl 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Cony  era 

Mathls,  Oa 

Towel] .  Nev. 

Crane 

Miller 

Young,  Fla. 

Dennis 

Murtha 

Young.  Oa. 

Duncan 

Randall 

Osydos 

Rarlck 

NOT  VOTINO— 39 

Blacnlk 

Pulton 

LOtt 

Brasco 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

McSpadden 

Carey.  N.T. 

Griffltbs 

Owens 

Carter 

Gunter 

Passman 

Chisholm 

Hanna 

Podell 

Clay 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Quillen 

Culver 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Reid 

OavlK.  Ga. 

H&Etlngs 

Rooney.  N.T. 

de  la  Qarza 

Hollfield 

SchneebeU 

Dlgffs 

Jones,  Ala. 

Slack 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Symington 

Fitber 

Kuykendall 

Teague 

Flood 

Lao  drum 

Traxler 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced   the  foUomng 
pairs: 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Culver. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Plsher. 
Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mrs.  Orlffltbs. 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ounter. 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hanna. 
Mr.  Podell  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 
Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr  Holiaeld. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Landrum. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 
Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Passman. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Retd  with  Mr.  QuiUen. 
Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Hastings. 
Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Lott. 
Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  ScbneebeU. 
Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Brasco. 
Mr.  Owens  with  Mr.  Trajder. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  H.R.  15046,  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  RR.  15074. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CAM- 
PAIGN FINANCE  REFORM  AND 
CONFLICT  OP  INTEREST  ACT 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  iH.R. 
15074 1  to  regulate  certain  political  cam- 
paign finance  practices  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mltmesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
sec  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  25, 
1974.) 

Mr.  FRASER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
conference  report  has  been  printed  for 
the  Members,  and  also  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Recobd  of  Thursday. 
July  25.  1974,  I  a.'jk  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

Ther«  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  iMr.  Frasek). 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  In- 
dicate what  some  of  the  changes  are 
in  the  conference  report.  One  of  the 
differences  consisted  of  the  amounts  of 
money  an  individual  may  contribute  to 


the  various  candidates  for  ofBce:  Mayor, 
Chairman  of  the  City  Council,  coimctl- 
men,  and  so  on.  We  had  to  reconcile 
the  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  version,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  limitation  for  Mayor  is  $1,000:  for 
Chairman  of  the  City  Council,  $750;  for 
councilman  at  large,  $500:  official  of 
a  political  party,  $100;  with  an  addi- 
tional $100  permitted  in  the  case  of  a 
runoff. 

One  other  change,  perhaps  of  more 
importance,  is  that  In  the  House  bill  we 
prohibited  contributions  from  corpora- 
tions and  from  union  treasuries.  The 
Senate  bUl  permitted  this.  We  reconciled 
the  differences  by  permitting  a  limited 
amount  of  contribution  by  both  corpora- 
tions and  union  treasuries,  but  it  is 
strictly  limited  in  an  amount  per  candi- 
date. It  is  the  same  limitation  as  appUes 
to  any  other  organizational  contribution 
to  the  same  candidates  for  the  same 
offices. 

I  might  add  that  one  of  the  reawns 
that  the  House  agreed  to  this  is  that 
this  campaign  is  already  tmder  way. 

At  present  there  are  no  restrictions 
applicable  to  corporate  contributions, 
but  after  Janimry  2  this  matter  will 
rest  in  tho  City  Council,  and  they  may 
make  further  changes  in  the  matter  If 
they  think  it  desirable. 

We  also  dealt  with  the  maximum  ex- 
penditure question.  The  House  had  pro- 
vided a  total  of  $200,000  in  the  campaign 
for  Mayor.  The  other  body  had  a  lesser 
amount.  They  acceded  to  our  amount 
with  the  provision  that  up  to  60  percent 
of  the  total  could  be  spent  In  one  elec- 
tion. For  example.  60  percent  could  be 
spent  in  the  primary,  leaving  40  percent 
to  be  spent  in  the  general  election. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal 
changes  that  were  made.  None  of  the 
differences  were  of  great  significance.  I 
think  perhaps  tlie  most  Important  one 
was  this  matter  of  permitting  corpora- 
tions and  labor  unions  to  contribute. 

I  include  at  this  point  a  section-by-sec- 
tlon  analysis  of  the  bill  as  approved  by 
the  conference  committee: 

SECnON-BY-SECnON   ANALTStS 

Section  101— The  title  of  the  Act  la  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Campaign  Finance  Reform 
and  Conflict  of  Interest  Act". 

DEFINinONS 

Section  102(a)— "Election  ■  means  any  of 
the  elections  m  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
nominating  or  electing  candidates  to  offlce  as 
the  word  "office"  Is  later  defined.  This  in- 
cludes primary  and  general  elections,  spe- 
cial elections  under  the  D.C.  Code,  and  run- 
off elections,  which  occur  In  School  Board 
elections,  for  example. 

The  term  la  also  defined  to  include  a  con- 
vention or  caucus  of  a  political  party  held 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  candidate 
but  there  are  no  such  procedures  In  the  Dis- 
trict at  the  present  time.  The  langua(;e  comes 
from  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971.  Some  states  nominate  by  caucus  or 
convention. 

Section  102(b)— "Candidate"  means  an  In- 
dividual seeking  nomination  or  election  to 
office.  The  person  is  considered  a  candidate 
when  he  has  authorized  any  person  to  ob- 
tain nominating  petitions,  has  given  his 
consent  to  receive  contributions  or  make  ej- 
pendltures.  knows  that  another  person  Is 
receiving  contributions  or  making  expendi- 
tures with  a  view  to  bringing  about  hla  nom- 
ination or  election,  and  has  not  notified  that 
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person  In  writing  to  cease  receiving  contribu- 
tions or  making  expenditures  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  definition  is  not  Intended  to  make 
a  person  a  candidate  for  the  purposes  of  any 
other  Federal  law. 

Section  102  (c)  and  <d) — -Offlce"  and  "of- 
ficial of  a  political  party"  are  the  definitions 
that  state  the  coverage  of  the  bill  to  the 
election  of  local  office  holders  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  These  offices  include — 

Mayor. 

Chairman  or  Member  of  the  Council. 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

National  Committeeman  and  National 
Committee  worn  an  of  a  political  party. 

Delegates  to  Nominating  conventions  for 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Members  and  Officials  of  Local  Commit- 
tees of  Political  Parties. 

Under  the  D.C.  Code,  all  of  these  positions 
are  filled  at  public  elections  conducted  by 
the  District  at  the  regular  polling  places. 
using  regular  ballot  boxes. 

This  bill  does  not  extend  to  elections  for 
the  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  District  of  Columbia  or  to 
elections  for  President  or  Vice  President,  all 
of  which  also  use  official  District  election 
machinery. 

Title  rv  sets  finance  limitations  for  can- 
didates for  a:!vlsory  neighborhood  councils. 

Section  102(e) — '•Political  committee" 
means  any  committee  or  group  that  is  en- 
gaged In  promoting  or  oppoeing  a  political 
party  or  the  nomination  or  election  of  an 
Individual  to  office.  This  would  include  groups 
admmifterlng  a  separate  segregated  fund  as 
described  in  Section  610  of  Title  18,  D.S.  Code. 
such  a^  the  Committee  on  Political  Education 
of  A  L.*bor  Union,  or  a  political  fund  of  a 
business  or  professional  group.  In  the  defini- 
tion of  "contribution."  communications  by 
Issue-orlented  organizations  are  excluded. 

Section  102(f)— "Contribution"  Is  pat- 
terned after  the  definition  of  "contribution" 
1,1  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  m 
1971  but  includes  several  additional  feature?. 
The  definition  covers  gifts  of  money  or  any- 
thing of  value,  inclvidlng  such  things  as 
membership  dues  and  loans  for  the  purposes 
of  financing  the  election  campaign  of  a  can- 
didate or  the  operations  of  a  political  com- 
mittee. Promises  to  make  a  contribution. 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  are  in- 
cluded. Transfers  of  funds  between  political 
committees,  and  paying  for  and  proTiding  the 
personal  services  of  another  person  are  in- 
cluded. The  services  of  a  volunteer  are  not 
Included. 

Additional  features  in  H.R.  15074  include 
as  contributlo:is  the  furnishing  of  goods,  ad- 
vertising, or  services  for  a  candidate's  cam- 
paign without  charge  or  at  a  rate  which  Is 
less  than  the  rate  normally  charged  for  such 
services. 

Additional  exclusions  from  the  term  "con- 
tribution" are  the  communications  by  an 
organization  othir  than  a  political  party 
solely  to  its  mea^bers  and  their  families  on 
i.ny  subject.  Thi-J  language  Is  similar  to  the 
exemption  given  to  corporations  and  labor 
unions  m  Section  610  of  Title  18  of  the  US. 
Code. 

Additional  exclusions  from  the  definition 
"contribution"  are  communications  f  Includ- 
ing advertisements)  to  any  periwn  on  any 
subject  by  any  organization  which  Is  orga- 
nized solely  as  an  Issue -oriented  organiza- 
tion, which  communications  neither  endorse 
nor  oppose  any  candidate  for  office,  and  also 
normal  billing  credit  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing 30  days, 

Section  102  ( g)  —"Expenditure"  is  pat- 
terned ofier  the  definition  of  expenditure  In 
tlie  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
but  has  an  exception  far  the  "Incidental  ex- 
penses made  by  or  on  behalf  of  individuals 
In  the  course  of  volunteering  their  time  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate  or  political  commit- 


tee." The  basic  definition  Includes  a  pur- 
chase payment,  loan.  etc.  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  a  campaign  or  a  political 
commltLee.  a  promise  to  make  an  expendi- 
ture—whether or  not  legally  enforceable  and 
a  transfer  of  funds  between  political  com- 
mittees. 

Section  102(h) — "Peraon"  la  given  the  reg- 
ular legal  definition  of  person  to  Include 
not  only  an  individual  but  also  partner- 
ships, corporations,  and  other  groups  listed. 

Section  102(1)  and  (k) — These  subdivi- 
sions refer  to  the  Director  of  Campaign 
Finance  and  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Elections  and  Ethics. 

Section  102( J)— "Political  party"  refers 
to  those  parties  which  have  qualified  to  have 
the  names  of  their  nonalnees  appear  on  an 
election  ballot  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

TITLE   n   FINANCIAL   OlSCLOStniZS 

This  title  establishes  the  action  required 
by  a  candidate  and  a  political  committee 
under  the  bill.  They  must  submit  detailed 
information  to  the  Director  of  Campaign 
Finance  in  a  statement  of  organization 
(Which  constitutes  registration  of  the  candi- 
date or  committee),  keep  detailed  records  of 
the  contributions  and  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  persons  from  whom  contributions 
have  been  received  or  to  whom  expendl- 
tiires  have  been  made,  designate  and  report 
to  the  Director  one  national  bank  located  In 
the  District  of  Cclumbla  as  a  campaign  de- 
pository, keep  a  checking  account  of  that 
depository  Into  which  all  contributions  are 
deposited  and  from  which  all  expenditures 
are  made,  including  expenditures  Into  a 
petty  cash  fund,  and  keep  records  of  petty 
cash  receipts  and  disbursements.  Each  candi- 
date must  appoint  one  political  committee  as 
the  principal  campaign  committee  of  the 
candidate. 

Section  aoi(a) — Each  political  committee 
must  have  a  chairman  and  a  treasurer  who 
must  authorize  all  expenditures.  No  financial 
transactions  may  be  made  while  there  U  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  treasurer  and  no  per- 
son designated  to  fill  that  role. 

Section  201(b)— Within  five  (5)  days  every 
person  must  turn  over  to  the  treasurer  any 
contribution  of  <10  or  more  along  with  the 
name,  address,  and  Identification  of  the  per- 
son making  the  contribution.  Co-mingllng 
of  personal  and  committee  funds  is  pro- 
hibited. 

Section  201(c)— The  records  of  a  candidate 
or  treasurer  of  a  political  committee  must 
include  all  contributions  and  expenditures 
and  the  full  name,  mailing  address,  occupa- 
tion, principal  place  of  business,  and  date 
for  each  contribution  or  expenditure. 

Section  201(d)— Receipted  bills  and  rec- 
ords must  be  preserved. 

Section  201(e)— On  the  face  of  all  litera- 
ture and  advertisements  soliciting  funds 
must  appear  t^e  words  "A  copy  of  our  re- 
port is  filed  with  the  Director  of  Campaign 
Finance  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Elections  and  Ethics." 

PRlNCtPAI.   CAMPAIGN    COMMITTEX 

Section  202 — A  candidate  must  designate 
a  principal  campaign  committee  which  re- 
ceives reports  by  other  committees  Involved 
m  his  campaign,  consolidates  them,  and  fur- 
nishes the  reports  to  the  Director,  along 
with  reports  of  the  principal  campaign  com- 
mittee. 

A  political  committee  may  serve  as  prin- 
cipal campaign  committee  for  no  more  than 
one  candidate.  An  exception  to  that  rule 
applies  to  elections  of  officials  of  the  political 
party.  These  officials  usually  run  on  slates 
grouped  together  on  the  ballot. 

DESIGNATION     OF    CAMPAIGN     DEPOeirORT 

Section  203(a)— A  committee  and  a  can- 
didate must  designate  one  national  bank 
located  In  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  cam- 


paign depository.  A  checking  account  at  that 
depositary  must  receive  all  contributions 
and  be  used  for  making  alt  expenditures. 
Including  expenditures  into  a  petty  cash 
fund. 

PETTY    CASH    rrNO 

Section  203(b) — A  poUcical  committee  or 
candidate  may  maintain  a  petty  cash  ftind 
for  expenditures  up  to  $50  per  transaction. 
Records  shall  be  kept  and  reports  tumlahed 
to  the  Director.  Payments  into  the  petty 
cash  fund  must  be  made  by  check  drawn 
on  the  checking  account  at  the  campaign 
deposit  orj-. 

K£GtSTRATION    OF    POLITICAL    COMUnTCE 

Section  204(a) — Within  ten  <10)  days 
after  organizing,  a  committee  must  file  a 
statement  of  organization  with  the  Director. 

Section  204(b)— The  statement  of  orga- 
nization must  mclude  detailed  information 
about  the  officers.  Jurisdiction,  and  can- 
didates   supported    by    the    committee 

The  expected  disposition  of  residual  funds 
in  event  of  dissolution  must  be  explained 
The  title  and  number  of  each  account  and 
safety  deposit  box  the  committee  has  at  the 
depository  and  the  persons  authorized  to 
make    withdrawals    must    be    1  isted . 

Section  204(cl— A  committee  has  ten  (10) 
days  in  which  to  report  to  the  Director 
changes  in  the  statement  of  organization. 

Section  204(d) — Disbanding  a  political 
committee  must  be  reported  to  the  Director. 

RECISTKATION    Or   CANOniATES 

Section  205 — Within  five  (5)  days  of  be- 
coming a  candidate,  an  Individual  must  file 
registration  statements  with  the  Director. 
Information  on  accounts  and  safety  de- 
posit boxes  must  be  given  to  the  Director. 

REPOFTTS   TO    BE    FILED    WITU   THE    DIBECTOR 

Detailed  reports  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures must  be  filed  by  political  committees 
and  candidates  on  the  following  days: 

Twenty-one  (21 )  days  after  the  dat«  of  en- 
actment  of  this  Act. 

In  each  election  year:  March  10.  June  10. 
August  10,  October  10.  and  December  10. 

Fifteen  <1S)  days  tMfore  aa  election. 

Five  (5)  days  before  an  election. 

January  31  of  each  year. 

July  31  of  each  year  In  which  there  Is  no 
election. 

Special  r^orts  of  last  minute  contribu- 
tions 8300  or  more  received  in  the  last  few 
days  before  an  election  must  be  made  within 
twenty-four   (241    hours  after  receipt. 

Section  206(b) — The  Items  to  be  repeated 
are  listed  in  detail.  Among  these  are  the 
full  name  and  mailing  address.  Including  tbe 
occupation  and  principal  place  of  business. 
If  any.  of  each  person  whose  contributions 
aggregate  850  or  more  during  the  year  or  to 
whom  an  aggregate  amount  of  810  or  more 
has  been  paid.  The  purchase  of  tickets  for 
events  such  as  dinners  and  rallies  is  in- 
cluded. The  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
tickets  for  fund-raising  events  and  the  mass 
collections  and  sales  of  campaign  buttons, 
etc..  must  be  reported  as  a  separate  Item. 
The  cash  on  hand  and  the  debts  owed  by 
the  committee  or  obligations  owed  to  the 
committee  must  be  reported. 

Section  206 (cl— Reports  shall  be  cumu- 
lative and  If  no  receipts  or  expenditures 
have  been  made  during  the  calendar  year, 
that  fact  should  be  reported- 
Section  206(d)— Weekly  reports  of  cash 
contributions  are  required. 

Section  207 — As  In  tbe  present  DC-  law. 
every  person  other  than  a  political  com- 
mittee or  candidate  who  makes  contribu- 
tions or  expenditures  other  than  by  con- 
tributions to  a  political  conunittee  or  candi- 
date, in  an  aggregate  amount  of  850  or  more 
within  a  calendar  year,  must  report  sepa- 
rately to  tbe  Director. 

Section  208 — Reports  must  be  verified  by 
Oath  or  Affirmation. 
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EXEMFTIOK    FOB   CAHDIDATrS    SPENDING   LESS 
THAN    S250 

Section  209 — Candidates  anticipating 
spending  le&s  than  $250  In  any  one  election 
are  relieved  of  the  requirement  of  making 
the  report  but  must  register,  Keep  records, 
and  preserve  receipted  bills  and  records. 

mrNTinCATION   of   campaign   LrrEXATTTRE 

Section  210 — The  words  "paid  for  by"  fol- 
lowed bjr  certain.  Identifying  information 
must  appear  on  all  newspaper  or  magazine 
advertising,  posters,  and  similar  campaign 
literature. 

LiABiLmr  or  persons  involved  with 

CAMPAIGN    COM&irtTEES 

Section  211 — This  section  states  that  this 
title  is  not  Intended  to  change  any  existing 
legal  lUbUlty  of  any  person  for  financial 
obligations  incurred  by  a  political  commit- 
tee or  candidate. 

TITLE  m — DIBECTEB  OF  CAMPAIGN    FINANCE 

To  administer  the  program  of  reporting 
and  enforcement  of  llmltatlona,  the  bill 
creates  the  Office  of  Director  of  Campaign 
Finance.  This  is  a  suggestion  from  the  Office 
of  Federal  Elections  within  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  They  administer  the  pres- 
ent federal  law  and  urge  that  a  single  Direc- 
tor be  given  the  responalblllty  for  the  day- 
to-day  filing  and  enforcement. 

Rule-malclng  power  stays  with  the  Board 
of  Elections  and  Ethics,  as  under  present 
law. 

The  Director  will  provide  the  forms,  de- 
velop a  filing  system,  make  reports  avail- 
able for  public  Insjwctlon  and  copying,  com- 
pile a  current  list  of  all  statements  on  file. 
make  audits  and  field  Investigations.  The 
Director  will  issue  subpenas  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board. 

The  Board  may  appoint  a  General  Counsel 
who  may  Initiate  civil  actions,  including 
petitioning  the  courts  for  Injunctive  relief  to 
enforce  the  law. 

These  broad  new  powers  to  act  quickly  to 
enforce  the  reporting  and  expenditure  re- 
quirements— by  petitioning  the  court  Imme- 
diately (or  Injunctive  relief  If  necessary — are 
a  vital  part  of  this  bill. 

Section  901— This  section  establishes  the 
Office  of  Director  of  Campaign  Finance,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Mayor -Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Confirmation  of  the 
appointment  is  by  the  US.  Senate  until 
January  2.  IftVS.  Thereafter,  the  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  confirms  the 
appointment.  Compenaatlon  Is  set  at  Grade 
16:  the  Director  is  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministrative operations  of  the  Board  but  not 
lor  making  Regulations. 

Section  301  lb)— The  General  Counsel  may 
be  appointed  oy  the  Board  and  responsible 
solely  to  the  Board.  Compensation  Is  the  same 
as  for  the  Director. 

Section  301 1  c )  —Apparent  violations  of  the 
Act  may  be  referred  by  the  Board  to  the 
US.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Coliambla 
for  prosecution.  The  Board  shall  make  pub- 
lic the  fact  of  such  referral  and  the  basis  for 
finding  an  apparent  violation. 

ClvU  actions  may  be  Inltated  or  defended 
by  the  Board  through  the  General  Counsel. 

Declaratory  or  Injunctive  relief  may  be 
sought  by  the  Board  in  petition  to  the  Courta 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  through  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel, 

poweas  OF  the  directo« 

Section  302(a) — The  Director  may  require 
any  person  to  submit  reports  in  writing  and 
answer  questions  relaUng  to  the  administra- 
tion or  enforcement  of  the  Act,  and  ndroln- 
tster  Oaths  for  this  purpose.  Subpoenas  may 
be  Issued  by  the  Director  upon  the  approval 
of  the  Board.  Witness  fees  and  mileage  may 
be  paid  as  in  curt. 

Section  3024  b) — The  subpoenas  may  be 
enforced  through  the  cotirts. 


Section  303 — This  section  lists  the  many 
duties  of  the  Director  In  keeping  records  and 
making  reports  to  the  public.  He  shall  per- 
mit and  facilitate  copying  of  any  reports 
by  duplicating  machine  at  reasonable  cost. 
Audits  and  field  Investigations  shall  be  made 
by  the  Director.  Reports  and  statements 
made  available  to  the  public  may  not  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  soliciting  contributions 
or  for  any  commercial  purpose. 

general  accodnting  office  to  assist 

Section  304 — The  Board  and  the  Director 
may  request  the  assistance  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States  In  making 
Investigations  and  audits.  The  Comptroller 
General  shall  provide  the  assistance.  Reim- 
bursement may  be  agreed  to  by  the  Board. 
Director  and  Comptroller  General. 

NOMINATINC    COMMITTEi: 

The  Mayor's  appointments  to  the  Board 
shall  be  made  from  a  list  of  nominations 
furnished  to  him  by  a  nominating  committee 
established  In  Section  305. 

Section  305 — Effective  January  2.  1975.  a 
nominating  committee  shall  suggest  persons 
for  appointment  to  fill  any  vacancies  on  the 
Board  of  Elections  and  Ethics.  Two  members 
of  the  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Mayor,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  he  a  law- 
yer. Three  members  of  the  committee  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  the 
approval  of  the  Council. 

The  terms  and  qualifications  for  member- 
ship on  the  committee  are  stated  In  this  sec- 
tion. 

The  committee  submits  a  list  of  three  per- 
sons as  nominees  for  appointment  by  the 
Mayor  to  fill  a  vacancy.  If  the  Mayor  falls 
to  act  within  thirty  (30)  days,  the  commit- 
tee shall  make  an  appointment  to  the  Board. 

BOARD  OF  ELECTIONS  AND  ETHXCS 

Section  306(B) — The  present  Board  of  Elec- 
tions shall  be  known  as  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Board  of  Elections  and  Ethics. 

Section  306(b)— A  civil  penalty  of  «50  or 
less  for  each  violation  of  this  Act  may  be 
aasessed  by  the  Board  after  an  opportunity 
for  hearing  and  a  decision  by  the  Board  In- 
corporating Its  finding  of  facts.  The  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  Juris- 
diction to  enforce  a  civil  penalty  and  may 
determine  de  novo  all  Issues  of  law.  The 
Board's  finding  of  fact,  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive. 

Section  306(c)— Advisory  opinions  may  be 
Issued  by  the  Board  upon  application  by  an 
officeholder,  candidate,  or  a  political  com- 
mittee. 

Tin*    rv— FINANCE     LIMITATIONS     CEILING     ON 
C0MTRISCT10NS  Bt  AN  INDIVIDUAL 

Section  401  (a)  and  (c)— An  individual  Is 
limited  In  the  amount  he  la  permitted  to  con- 
tribute during  an  entire  campaign  i  primary 
election  and  general  election  aggregated)  to 
any  one  candidate  to  the  following  amount. 
depending  on  the  office,  as  follows: 

Mayor.  81.000. 

Chairman  of  the  Council.  $750. 

Council  Member-at -Large.  8600. 

Council  Member  from  a  Ward.  S200. 

Board  of  Educatlon-at-Large  (with  addi- 
tional 8200  in  case  of  runoff),  8200. 

Board  of  Education  from  a  Ward  (with  ad- 
ditional 8100  In  case  of  nmoff).  $100. 

Official  of  a  political  party.  8100. 

Advisory  Neighborhood  CouncU,  926. 

However.  In  no  case,  may  an  Individual 
contribute  to  all  candidates  during  the  pri- 
mary election  more  th&n  82,000  and  not  more 
than  82.000  during  the  general  election. 

CEILINO    OH    CONraiBUTlONS    FROM    CROUPS    OR 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Section  401(b)— This  section  sets  ceilings 
for  contributions  to  individual  candidates 
from  persons  other  than  individuals.  Thus 
corporations,  labor  unions,  committees,  and 


other  groups  are  limited  by  ceilings  separate 
from  those  listed  for  contributions  by  Indi- 
viduals. In  each  case,  the  celling  set  is  twice 
the  amount  that  an  individual  can  contrib- 
ute, except  In  the  case  of  advisory  neighbor- 
hood council  candidate,  where  the  celling  Is 
•25. 
CANDIDATE  CONTRlBtTTtNG  TO  HIS  OWN  CAMPAIGN 

Section  401(b) — This  section  also  permits 
an  individual  candidate  to  contribute  to  his 
own  campaign  the  same  amount  as  permitted 
for  persons  other  than  Individuals,  except 
that  a  candidate  for  Council  from  a  ward 
may  spend  81.000  on  bis  own  campaign. 

CORPORATIONS    AND   XTNIONS    AS    "PERSONS" 

The  provisions  of  Section  401(b)  aa  they 
apply  to  corporations  and  unions  expire  on 
July  1.  1976  unless  the  Council  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  enacts  legislation.  If  the 
Council  fajl^to  act.  it  must  report  its  rea- 
sons to  the  Qistrlct  of  Columbia  Committees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
prior  to  August  1.  1975. 

EXPENDITtTBCS    WOT    AtTTRORIZED    BY    CANOmATB 

Section  401  (dt— A  candidate  must  file  a 
statement  with  the  Board  authorizing  any 
person  or  political  committee  to  receive  con- 
tributions or  make  expenditures  In  behalf  of 
the  candidate.  No  person  and  no  committee 
organized  primarily  to  support  a  single  can- 
didate may  receive  contributions  or  make  ex- 
penditures without  the  written  authoriza- 
tion of  the  candidate. 

Any  expenditures  made  without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  candidate  are  not  consid- 
ered contributions  or  expenditxires  for  the 
purposes  of  the  limitations  of  Section  402, 
which  sets  maximum  ceilings  for  expendi- 
tures by  a  candidate  and  the  candidate's 
committees. 

A  81,000  celling  Is  placed  on  expenditures 
made  by  any  person  without  authorization 
from  the  candidate. 

CASH   CONTRtBUTtONS   LrUITEO  TO    SSO 

Section  401(e) — This  section  limits  con- 
tribution In  legal  tender  to  850. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  IN  THK  NAME  OF  ANOTHER 
PROHIBITED 

Section  401  (f )  —This  section  prohibits 
making  a  contribution  in  the  name  of  an- 
other person.  This  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  a  prohibition  against  laundering  of 
contributions. 

Section  40Hg) — This  section  states  that 
contributions  through  an  intermediary  or 
conduit  shall  be  treated  as  contributions 
from  the  originator  of  the  contribution  to 
the  candidate. 

FAMILT    LOANS   IN   WRITINC 

Section  401(h) — ^Tbls  section  provides  that 
a  candidate  or  member  of  his  immediate 
family  may  make  a  loan  from  personal  funds 
for  use  In  a  campaign  only  by  written  Instru- 
ment. 

IXMITATION   OP   EXPENDntTRES    BT    A    CANDIDATE 
AND  HIS  COMMITTEES   DtTRING  A  CAMPAIGN 

Section  402— This  section  sets  maximums 
which  may  be  expended  by  a  candidate  for 
an  entire  campaign  and  permits  up  to  60*"^ 
of  that  amount  to  be  used  in  either  the  pri- 
mary or  general  elections.  The  maximum  for 
the  other  of  the  two  elections  Is  then  set  at 
40^^   of  the  total. 

The  limitation  on  candidates,  according  to 
the  office  being  sought,  are  as  follows: 

Mayor.  8200.000. 

Chairman  of  the  Council,  8160.000. 

Other  Council  Members  Elected  at  Large. 
8100.000. 

Council  Members  Elected  by  Ward,  820.000. 

Board  of  Education  Members  at  Large, 
$20,000. 

Board  of  Education  Members  from  a  Ward. 
$10,000. 

After  1974  the  ceUlngs  wUl  fluctuate  with 
the  price  index. 
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CANDIDATE    OESPONSIBI^    FOR     EXCEEDING 
CCILXNO 

Section  402(b)— This  section  prohibits  a 
candidate  or  a  political  committee  from 
spending  above  the  candidate's  celling.  The 
principal  campaign  committee  must  notify 
other  political  committees  and  the  candidate 
when  the  celling  Is  reached. 

Section  402  (c )  — Expenditures  are  to  be 
counted  against  the  campaign  year  In  which 
the  election  Is  held,  even  when  the  expendi- 
ture is  made  In  another  calendar  year. 

TITLE  V — LOBBYING 

Section  501.  Definitions — For  convenience 
of  reference,  the  definitions  of  "contribu- 
tion.' "expenditure."  and  "legislation"  in 
this  section  are  as  follows: 

ta)  The  term  ■contribution"  Includes  a 
gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money  or  anything  of  value  and  Includes 
a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether 
or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  con- 
tribution. 

1  b )  The  term  "expenditure"  includes  a 
pavme^t.  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit, 
or  gift  of  money  or  anything  of  value,  and 
includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement. 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make 
an  expenditure. 

ic)  The  term  "legislation"  means  bills, 
re.Mlutlons.  amendments,  nominations,  rules. 
and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in 
the  CouncU  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be 
the  subject  of  action  by  the  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council. 

Section  602.  Detailed  Accounts  of  Con- 
tributions; Retention  of  Receipted  Bills  of 
Expenditure — Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
st-ates  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  per- 
son soUcltlng  or  receiving  contributions  (as 
defined  above)  to  any  organization  or  fund 
for  the  purpose  designated  In  this  title  to 
keep  a  detailed  and  exact  account  of  il)  all 
such  contributions;  (2)  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  every  person  making  a  contribu- 
tiun  of  $200  or  more  and  the  date  thereof: 
(3i  all  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  organization  or  fund;  (4)  the  name 
and  address  of  every  person  to  whom  the 
expenditure  Is  made,  and  the  date  thereof. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  a  person  to  keep  detailed. 
receipted  bills  for  expenditures  In  excess  of 
$10.  and  to  preserve  all  receipted  bills  and 
accounts  for  at  least  two  years  from  the  date 
of  filing  of  the  statement  containing  such 
items. 

Section  503.  Receipts  for  Contributions — 
This  section  requires  every  Individual  who 
receives  a  contribution  of  8200  or  more  for 
any  purpose  designated  in  this  title,  within 
five  days  after  receipt,  to  render  to  the  per- 
son or  organization  for  which  It  was  received 
a  detail  account  thereof,  including  the  name 
and  address  of  the  contributor  and  the  date 
on  which  it  was  received. 

Section  604.  Statements  of  Accounts  Plied 
with  Director — Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
requires  every  person  receiving  any  contribu- 
tion or  expending  any  money  for  the  pur- 
poses designated  In  this  title  to  file  with  the 
Director,  between  the  first  and  tenth  day  of 
each  calendar  quarter,  a  statement  showing 
(1)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
contributing  $200  or  more  not  listed  In  the 
previous  report,  except  that  the  first  such  re- 
port shall  contain  the  name  and  address  of 
each  person  making  such  a  contribution  since 
January  2.  1975:  (2)  the  total  sum  of  the  con- 
tributions made  to  or  for  such  person  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  and  not  stated  under 
the  foregoing  requirement:  (3)  the  total  sum 
of  all  contributions  made  to  or  for  such  per- 
son during  the  calendar  year;  (4)  the  name 
and  address  of  each  person  to  whom  an  ex- 
penditure of  810  or  more  has  been  made 
within  the  calendar  year  by  or  on  behalf  of 
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such  person  and  the  amotint,  date  and  ptir- 
pose  of  such  expenditure;  (5)  the  total  sum 
of  all  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
such  person  during  the  calendar  year  and 
not  stated  tinder  the  foregoing  requirement; 
and  (6)  the  total  sum  of  expenditures  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  such  person  during  the 
calendar  year. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  state- 
ments required  to  be  filed  under  this  section 
shall  be  cumulative  during  the  calendar ^rear 
to  which  they  relate. 

Section  505.  Preservation  of  Statements — 
SubsectUn  (a)  of  this  section  provides  that 
statements  required  under  this  title  to  b« 
filed  with  the  Director  shall  be  deemed  prop- 
erly filed  when  deposited  in  a  poet  office 
within  the  required  time,  duly  stamped,  reg- 
istered, and  addressed  to  the  Director;  but 
in  the  event  it  is  not  received,  a  duplicate 
statement  shall  be  filed  promptly  upoD  notice 
by  the  Director  of  its  non-receipt. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  such  state- 
ments shall  be  preserved  by  the  Director  for 
a  period  of  at  least  two  years  from  the  date 
of  filing,  shall  constitute  part  of  the  public 
records  of  his  office,  and  shall  be  open  to 
public  inspection. 

Section  606.  Persons  to  Whom  Title  U  Ap- 
plicable— This  section  defines  the  application 
of  this  title  to  include  any  person  (except 
a  political  committee)  who,  by  himself  or 
through  an  agent  or  employee  or  other  per- 
son in  any  manner  whatsoever,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  solicits,  collects,  or  receives  money 
or  any  other  thing  of  value  to  be  used  prin- 
cipally to  aid.  or  the  principal  purpose  of 
which  person  is  to  aid.  In  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any  of  the  following  purposes : 

(a)  The  passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation 
(as  defined  in  section  SOl(c)  of  this  title) 
by  the  CouncU  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(bi  To  influence,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  607.  Registration  of  Lobbyists  with 
Director;  Compilation  of  Information — Sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  provides  that  any 
person  who  shall  engage  himself,  for  pay  or 
for  any  consideration,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tempting to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat 
of  legislation  by  the  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  register  with  the  Director. 
giving  him  in  writing  and  under  oath  full 
details  of  his  employment  lu  such  capacity. 
This  information  shall  include  his  name  and 
business  address,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  by  whom  he  is  employed  m  this 
capacity,  the  duration  of  such  employment, 
and  all  details  as  to  his  pay  for  such  services. 
It  is  further  provided  that  such  person  so 
registered  shall  report  to  the  Director  each 
calendar  quarter  details  concerning  money 
received  and  expended  by  him  during  the 
preceding  calendar  quarter  In  connection 
with  his  work.  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply,  however,  to  any  person  who 
merely  appears  before  a  committee  of  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  sup- 
port of  or  In  opposition  to  legislation,  but 
who  engages  In  no  further  activities  In  con- 
nection tt-lth  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legis- 
lation: a  public  official  acting  in  his  official 
capacity:  and  a  newspaper  or  periodical  act- 
ing In  the  normal  course  of  Its  business. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  all  information 
filed  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
with  the  Director  to  be  compiled  by  the  Di- 
rector and  to  be  printed  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Register. 

Section  508.  Reports  and  Statements  Un- 
der Oath— This  section  requires  all  state- 
ments and  reports  required  under  this  title 
to  be  made  under  oath. 

Section  509.  Penalties  and  Prohibitions — 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  states  that  a 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  title  shall 
be  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 


not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  twelve  months,  or  t>oth. 

Subsection  (b )  provides,  m  addition  to 
the  penalties  provided  in  subsection  (a), 
that  any  person  con^'lcted  of  the  misde- 
meanor specified  In  subsection  (a)  Is  pro- 
liiblted  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  the 
date  of  such  conviction  from  attempting  to 
Influence,  directly  or  IndlrecUy.  the  passage 
or  defeat  of  any  proposed  legislation  or  from 
appearing  before  a  committee  of  the  D.C. 
Council  m  support  of  or  opposition  to  any 
proposed  legislation.  Further,  any  person  who 
violates  this  provision  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
felony  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000.  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Section  510 — ^The  lobbying  provlsloas  do 
not  apply  to  members  and  stftS  of  Congress, 
members  of  advisory  neighborhood  councils, 
persons  receiving  less  than  $500  a  year  for 
lobbying  activity,  or  tax  exempt  organiza- 
tions. 


TITLE    VI- 


COSTFLICT   OP   INTEREST   AND 
DISCLOStTRE 


Section  601— A  public  official  of  the  Dis- 
trict Is  prohibited  from  using  hia  office  to 
obtain  financial  gain,  accepting  gifts  for 
taking  official  action,  disclosing  confiden- 
tial resulting  In  financial  gain.  No  official  can 
accept  membership  on  a  committee,  or  an 
assignment  of  responsibility  which  creates 
a  conflict  of  interest. 

Section  602 — This  section  requires  candi- 
dates and  District  office  holders  to  file  a 
report  with  the  Board  of  Elections  and 
Ethics  containing  the  income,  business 
transactions,  property  purchases  or  sales, 
and  taxes  paid  each  year. 

TTTLC    VII — PENALTIES    AND    UISCELLANEOtTS 

Section  701— This  section  sets  penalties  for 
violations  of  thu  Act  of  a  fine  of  $6,000  or 
imprisonment  for  six  (6)  months  or  both. 
In  cases  of  knowingly  filing  false  reports 
or  making  false  statements,  the  fine  is  810.- 
000  and  Imprisonment  for  five  (6)  years  or 
both.  The  penalties  do  not  apply  in  ca-ses 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for 
a  person  during  1974  who  has  made  con- 
tributions or  expenditures  in  excess  of  the 
limitation  In  the  Act.  However,  no  ftirther 
contributions  or  expenditures  during  the  re- 
mainder of  calendar  year  1974  are  permitted 
by  such  a  person.  Prosecutions  are  by  the 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

TAX  CREXtlT   POK   CAMPAIGN   CONTBIBtTTIOHB 

Section  702 — A  812.50  tax  credit  Is  per- 
muted for  an  Individual  and  $25.00  for  mar- 
ried persons  filing  a  Joint  return. 

trSE  OP  aUBPLUS  CAilPAinN  FUNDS 

Section  703— Any  surplus  funds  shall  be 
contributed  to  a  political  party  for  political 
purposes,  used  to  retire  the  proper  debt  of 
the  political  committee  which  received  the 
sums,  or  returned  to  the  donors  within  six 
(6)  months  of  the  election  date,  or  six  (6) 
months  of  an  Individual  ceasing  to  be  a  can- 
didate. 

A  STUDY  or   1974   ELECTIONS  BY  COUNCIL 

Section  704— The  Council  during  1975 
shall  conduct  public  hearings  and  investi- 
gate the  operation  of  this  Act  and  sugges- 
tions for  improvmg  electoral  machinery.  A 
report  shall  be  issued  to  the  public. 

Enactment  of  this  Act  does  not  Umlt  the 
legislative  authority  over  elections  given  to 
the  CouncU  In  the  DC.  Self-Oovernment 
and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act. 

ETTECnvE  DATES 

Section  705— Except  that  Information  in 
the  first  report  shall  be  that  required  by 
existing  law.  Titles  II  and  IV  of  this  Act 
shall  lake  effect  en  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Title  V  shall  take  effect  Janu- 
ary 2.  1975.  Titles  I.  UI.  VI  and  VU  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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REPEAL    OP    StrBSECnONS    OP    EXlSTTTtO 

n.mzox  ACT 
Sectloa  708 — All  subdivisions  except  sub- 
division la)  of  Section  13  of  the  present  elec- 
tion  act  for  the   District  of  Columbia  are 
repealed. 

PAT    FOR    MEMBERS   OP    THE    BOASO 

Section  7061  b) — The  compensation  of 
Board  members  is  8100  for  each  eight-hour 
period  with  a  limit  of  (12.500  per  annum. 
There  Is  no  annual  limitation  for  fiscal  year 

1974. 

AtrrHORTTT  OP  COONCIL 

Section  707— As  suted  In  Section  7041b). 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  does  not  limit  the 
authority  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil under  the  SeU-Government  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganlzatlou  Act. 

AUTHORCATION    OF    APPBOPRIATION 

Section  708 — For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  act.  the  S7S0.00O  authorized  under 
Sectloa  722  of  the  Self-Govemment  and 
Oovemmentttl  Reorganization  Act  may  be 
used. 

I  vrlU  be  glad  to  answer  questions  it 
there  are  any. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  In 
hand  a  story  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
this  date.  August  1,  and  If  the  gentleman 
will  indulge  me  I  will  read  two  para- 
graphs of  the  story : 

The  former  chairman  of  the  D.C.  Elections 
Board.  Charles  B.  Plsher.  yesterday  returned 
to  the  city  goverrmient  a  $4,050  payment  he 
received  last  week  whUe  the  legal  authority 
for  the  payment  was  stlU  pending  In  Con- 
gress. 

A  bill  now  In  the  form  of  a  House-Senate 
conference  committee  report  passed  the  Sen- 
ate last  week  and  was  scheduled  for  House 
floor  action  today.  District  and  Capitol  HUl 
sources  said  yesterday  that,  even  tmder  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  there  Is  some  question 
whether  the  payment  would  be  legal. 

My  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  iMr.  Fraser  i  is,  and  I  call  his 
attention  to  page  28  of  the  conference 
report,  and  citing  the  effective  date  of 
January  2,  1975.  whether  retroactively 
t4.950  can  be  paid  out  to  this  particular 
individual  under  the  terms  of  this  bUl? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  committees  were  aware 
that  during  the  early  part  of  this  year 
there  had  been  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  work  for  the  members  of  the  election 
board,  and  it  was  recognized  that  they 
were  well  in  excess,  at  least,  some  of 
them,  of  the  maximum  compensation 
permitted  In  other  words,  they  had  txen 
spending  a  great  deal  of  time  and  they 
received  absolutely  no  compensation  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  had  to  prepare 
for  the  first  time  for  a  comprehensive 
set  of  elections  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. So  there  was  Inserted  a  provi- 
sion that  said  In  1974 — and  here  I  want 
to  add  that  our  understanding  is  that 
this  is  fiscal  year  1974.  in  other  words, 
this  so-called  retroactive  provision  ex- 
tended only  up  to  Jtme  30,  which  we 
are  already  now  past — that  would  in 
effect  permit  the  board  of  election  mem- 
bers who  worked  additional  hours  be- 
yond the  maximum  in  getting  ready  for 
these  elections,  to  receive  additional 
compensation. 


There  Is  a  limitation  that  is  operative 
lieginnlng  July  1  for  fiscal  year  1975— 
a  limitation  of  $12,500.  whereas  the  lim- 
itation which  was  removed  for  this  past 
year  was  $11,250. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  bulk  of  the 
work  has  been  done,  but  If  it  should 
turn  out  that  during  the  current  year, 
the  current  fiscal  year,  there  are  such 
added  responsibilities  that  this  limita- 
tion i»  unrealistic,  as  of  January  the  City 
Council  will  be  In  a  position  to  make 
some  kind  of  adjustment. 

So  the  gentleman  Is  right,  that  there 
is  in  a  sense  a  provision  for  retroactive 
pay,  but  it  is  for  services  performed,  and 
it  is  a  recognition  that  as  in  no  other 
fiscal  year  they  had  to  gear  up  for  the 
Home  Rule  referendum  election  on 
May  7  and  the  general  and  primary  elec- 
tions that  are  now  imderway. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  serious  doubt.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  that 
this  legislation  will  provide  legally  for 
such  payment  since  the  effective  date  of 
the  bill  is  January  2,  1975.  I  point  out 
that  the  legislation  clearly  provides  that 
■title  7  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act"  which 
is  January  2,  1975,  and  nowhere  In  sec- 
tion 706  or  section  13,  both  of  which 
are  In  title  7,  is  there  specific  authority 
for  retroactive  payments  nor  is  the  word 
used. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  believe  the  effective 
date  of  most  titles  of  this  act  will  be  when 
the  President  signs  it.  The  gentleman 
may  be  right,  but  from  a  legal  point  of 
view  It  is  not  that  clear.  We  are  told 
that  corporation  comisel  believes  this 
provision  will  be  effective,  but  I  am  sure 
that  we  will  want  to  make  certain  that 
this  question  is  examined  very  carefully 
before  any  payment  is  made. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from   Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Does  this  bill  allow  a  cor- 
poration to  contribute  to  political  cam- 
paigns? 
Mr.  FRASER.  Yes,  it  does. 
Mr.  BRAY.  Is  that  not  most  unusual  to 
allow  that? 

Mr.  FRASER.  If  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, if  he  is  indicating  he  does  not 
approve  of  It.  I  did  not.  either.  I  fought 
very  hard  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  to  prevent  that,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  contributions  from  union  treas- 
uries. On  the  other  side  they  took  the 
opposite  point  of  view.  They  took  the 
view  In  the  discussion  that,  in  fact,  con- 
tributions are  made  in  a  circultlous  man- 
ner.  Corporations  sometimes  contribute 
through  their  management  level  officials 
and  somehow  they  are  reimbursed  They 
argued  that  it  is  better  to  bring  it  out 
in  the  open,  and  after  a  rather  vigorous 
discussion  I  may  add.  It  was  finally  put 
In. 

Let  me  add  one  other  element.  As  the 
law  now  stands,  and  the  elections  are 
underway,  there  Is  no  limitation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  other  words,  had 
we  enacted  the  restriction  on  corpora- 
tions, we  would  have  been  changing  the 
state  of  affairs  that  exists  today:   the 
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election  Is  already  underway  without  the 
restrictions.  This  authority  to  contribute 
applies  to  Just  this  election.  We  put  a 
requirement  in  the  conference  agreement 
that  the  City  Council  has  to  take  the 
question  up  again  after  January  and 
make  a  further  decision  whether  they 
will  permit  corporations  and  union  treas- 
uries to  contribute.  I  hope  they  will  not 
permit  It. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Is  there  not  a  statute  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  law  against  that? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  think  with  respect  to 
Federal  campaigns  and  corporate  contri- 
butions, there  Is,  we  were  advised,  I 
might  say,  that  about  half  the  States 
permit  corporate  contributions  to  candi- 
dates. For  example,  the  State  of  Mary- 
land does  permit  corporations  to  con- 
tribute under  certain  restrictions.  I  be- 
lieve the  State  of  Virginia  does  as  weU. 

Mr.  BRAY.  The  State  of  Indiana  does 
not.  Does  not  the  gentleman  beUeve  this 
should  be  studied  before  the  Federal 
Congress  allows  this  to  start  as  a  prece- 
dent and  allow  this  speciflcallv  by  stat- 
ute? 

Mr.  FRASER.  As  I  say,  the  election  is 
aheady  imderway  and  without  this  law, 
it  is  already  lawful.  We  are  forcing  the 
Council  to  take  it  up  next  year. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
I  did  not  like  it,  but  In  trying  to  work  out 
the  differences,  we  finally  acquiesced, 
permltthig  it  in  this  election. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  add  a 
note  for  myself  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  this  committee  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Nelsen)  .  we  felt  strongly  about 
this  point.  We  did  not  prevail  in  the  con- 
ference. We  did  the  very  best  we  could. 

I  think  as  far  as  the  question  whether 
this  is  a  Federal  matter,  this  bill  applies 
to  elections  here  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia that  are  for  local  offices  and  this 
is  not  an  amendmfnt  to  the  Federal 
statutes  that  prohibit  corporations  con- 
tributing to  political  campaigns  in  Fed- 
eral campaigns. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MAKING  TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS 
IN  THE  ENROLLMENT  OP  H  R. 
15074  REGULATING  CERTAIN  PO- 
UTTCAL  CAMPAIGN  FINANCE 
PRACTICES 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  574". 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  CON.  Res.  674 
Resolved,  by  the  House  o/  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurrint).  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  Rouse  of  Representatives  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  blU  (H.R.  15074)  to  regulate 
certain  poUtlcal  campaign  finance  practices, 
and  for  other  purposes,  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  the  corrections  described 
as  follows: 
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(1)  In  section  602  of  the  bill.  Immediately 
after  "Sec.  602."  Insert  "(ar*. 

(2)  In  section  60a<h)  of  the  bill,  strike  out 
"and  the  Chairman  and  each  member  of  the 
Council  and  the  Mayor  holding  mental"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "and  the  Mayor,  and 
the  Chairman  and  each  member  of  the  Coun- 
cU  of  the  District  of  Columbia  holding  of- 
fice under  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Oovernment  and  Oovernmental". 

l3l  In  section  e02(a)  (5)  of  the  bUl.  strike 
out  "or  real  property"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "of  real  property". 

(4)  In  section  702  Insert  after  subsection 
(a)  a  new  subsection  (b) : 

"(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  article 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  part 
of  such  table  relating  to  title  VI  the  follow- 
ing" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlimesota? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly 
would  like  to  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Would  the  gentleman  take  a  brief  time 
to  explain  this?  I  have  just  been  handed 
a  copy  of  the  concurrent  resolution.  Was 
it  previously  programed  for  -his  time? 

It  has  four  articles,  according  to  the 
reading  clerk,  but  there  are  only  three 
in  the  material  just  handed  me.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  resolution  purports  to  do. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  FRASER.  In  the  printing  of  the 
final  conference  report  of  the  two 
Houses,  there  were  discrepancies.  The 
official  papers  on  this  bill  as  filed  and  as 
approved  by  the  other  body  are  correct. 
But  there  was  slight  variance  in  the  Joint 
conference  statement  (H.  Rept.  93-1225' 
as  filed  in  the  House.  These  are  purely 
technical.  None  of  them  are  substantive. 
They  are  simply  designed  to  correct 
errors  in  printing  in  connection  with  the 
filing  of  the  papers.  There  is  no  substan- 
tive difference  here,  or  change.  It  is  sim- 
ply asking  that  technical  and  printing 
errors  be  corrected 

For  example,  the  fourth  item  deals 
with  three  lines  which  were  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  also  in  the  House  bill  and  In 
the  draft  of  the  conference  report  sub- 
mitted in  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
However,  in  setting  type  they  were  in- 
advertently omitted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  to  state  his  ver- 
sion of  it  if  he  cares  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
This  resolution  deals  strictly  with  tech- 
nical areas  and  is  not  intended  to.  in  any 
way.  change  the  substance  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  there  is 
no  substantive  change  of  any  nature? 

Mr.  GUDE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  conference  report  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT 
OF  1954  AND  ATOMIC  WEAPONS 
REWARDS  ACT  OF  1955 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  1225  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Hes.  1225 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
or  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
tor  the  consideration  of  the  blu  (HJl.  15416) 
to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
OS  amended,  and  the  Atomic  Weapons  Re- 
wards Act  of  1955.  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bin  for  amendment,  the  committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  Intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  CMr. 
Zablocki)  .  The  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  the 
minority  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson). 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1225 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  15416.  the  Atomic 
Energy  Cftmmission  omnibus  bill  of  1974. 

H.R.  15416  amends  the  Atomic  Re- 
wards Act  of  1955  to  authorize  rewards 
for  the  furnishing  of  information  with 
respect  to  actual  Introduction  or  actual 
manufacture  or  attempts  to  introduce, 
manufacture,  or  acquire  special  nuclear 
material  or  atomic  weapons.  It  also  pro- 
tides  an  authorization  for  rewards  for 
Information  concerning  the  export,  at- 
tempted export,  or  conspiracy  to  Intro- 
duce, manufacture,  acquire,  or  export 
special  nuclear  material  or  atomic 
weapons. 

H.R.  15416  amends  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
a  revised  procedure  by  which  proposed 
increases  in  the  amoimts  of  special 
nuclear  material  authorized  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  or  other  groups  of  na- 


tions, or  proposed  changes  in  the  dura- 
tion of  agreements  for  such  distribution 
would  be  reviewed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1225  in  order  that  we 
may  discusa.  debate,  and  pass  H.R.  15416. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1225  is 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  de- 
bate, providing  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  15416.  the  AEC  omnibus  legislation 
of  1974.  This  is  a  completely  open  rule 
with  no  waivers  of  points  of  order. 

The  purpose  of  this  omnibus  legislation 
is  to  keep  current  the  statutory  frame- 
work of  the  atomic  energy  programs. 

The  Atomic  Rewards  Act  of  1955  is 
amended  to  authorize  rewards  for  fur- 
nishing Information  with  respect  to  at- 
tempts as  well  as  actual  Introduction  or 
acquisition  of  special  nuclear  material 
or  an  atomic  weapon. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  Is  also 
amended  to  provide  for  a  revised  pro- 
cedure by  which  proposed  increases  in 
the  amounts  of  specltU  nuclear  material 
authorized  for  distribution  to  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  or  other 
groups  of  nations,  or  proposed  changes  in 
the  duration  of  agreements  for  such  dis- 
tribution would  hereafter  be  reviewed 
by  the  Congress. 

New  language  is  also  added  to  permit 
the  AEC  itself  to  export  or  authorize 
others  to  export,  special  nuclear  material 
other  than  that  under  an  agreement  for 
cooperation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  is  In 
support  of  this  bill.  I  recommend  adop- 
tion of  the  rule  in  order  that  the  House 
may  proceed  to  consider  this  bill 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  request 
for  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  mto 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  15416  > ,  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  the  Atomic  Weapotis  Re- 
wards Act  of  1955.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  iMr.  Price  i. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OP    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  reiiolved  itself 
into  the  Comrmttee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  15416.  with  Mr. 
HcNOAiE  in  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  nimois  (Mr.  Price j  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hos- 
her)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
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The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  HUnoio  iMr.  Price  i. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  lUlnois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  lime  -i.",  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  a.s  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  I  am 
pleased  to  appear  before  this  House  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  15416.  This  bill  is  a 
composite  of  miscellaneous  legislative 
proposals  foraarded  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  The  committee  believes 
that  its  practice  of  considering  such  pro- 
posals in  omnibus  form  promotes  legis- 
lative efficiency  and  assists  in  keeping 
atomic  energy  related  statutes  current 
In  the  face  of  rapid  advances  in  the  fleld 
of  nuclear  technology. 

HJl.  15416  contains  seven  section^,  'he 
first  dealing  with  the  scope  of  the  Atomic 
Weapons  Rewards  Act  of  1955.  and  the 
others  address  various  sections  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Agreements  tor 
Cooperation  of  the  JCAE,  on  April  30, 
1974,  held  a  hearing  on  what  is  now  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill.  The  full  committee  con- 
sidered the  entire  range  of  this  legisla- 
tion on  June  18.  1974.  and  subsequently 
voted  unanimously  to  approve  It,  wltli 
an  amendment,  and  to  report  it  favor- 
ably. I  would  add  that  S.  3669,  the  com- 
panion bill  to  H.R.  15416,  passed  the  Sen- 
ate without  amendment  by  voice  vote  on 
July  11. 

I  want  to  stress  at  the  outset  that  this 
bill  does  not  affect  In  any  way  the 
proposed  agreements  for  peaceful  co- 
operation with  certain  Middle  Eastern 
countries. 

Returning  to  the  omnibus  bill.  H  R. 
15416.  the  Joint  Committee  amended  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  to  retain  the  present 
ceilings  on  amounts  of  special  nuclear 
material  which  the  AEC  is  authorized  to 
distribute  to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  to  provide  a  clear- 
cut  mechanism  for  congressional  review 
of  proposed  increases  in  these  ceilings. 
The  committee  believes  that  Congress 
must  continue  to  participate  deliberate- 
ly and  responsibly  in  the  sensitive  area 
of  international  dissemination  of  nuclear 
fuel  as  well  as  the  technologj-  itself. 

The  other  sections  of  the  bill,  in  the 
opmion  of  the  committee,  are  noncon- 
troversial  and  warrant  only  brief  men- 
tion. The  changes  In  the  Atomic  Rewards 
Act  will  roimd  out  the  scope  of  its  cov- 
erage «ith  respect  to  illegal  export  of, 
or  attempts  to  export  special  nuclear 
material  or  an  atomic  weapon,  and  to 
cover  conspiracies  to  export,  or  import 
such  material  or  weapons- 

Another  section  would  make  explicit 
the  AEC's  authority  to  conduct  a  pro- 
gram of  approval  of  persons  who  will 
have  access  to.  or  control  over,  significant 
amounts  of  special  nuclear  material. 
Such  persons  are  not  covered  by  the 
clearance  procedures  now  required  for 
access  to  restricted  data. 

The  bin  would  also  extend  for  5  more 
years  the  compulsory  patent  licensing 
provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
whereby  the  AEC  has  authority  to  com- 
pel the  licensing  of  certain  patents  when 
such  action  is  determined  to  be  in  the 
public  interest.  Still  another  section 
would  permit  the  AEC  to  exempt  mini- 
mal quantities  of  special  nuclear  ma- 


teiial  from  licensing  requirements,  as  is 
the  present  practice  for  small  amounts 
of  source  or  byproduct  materials.  This 
would  apply  to  such  Items  as  cardiac 
pacemakers  powered  by  plutonium-238 
batteries.  The  AEC  would  be  authorized 
to  control  such  devices  by  licensing  the 
manufacturers  rather  than  each  in- 
dividual user. 

A  final  provision  would  permit  the 
AEC  to  export  quantities  of  plutonium- 
238  in  bulk  form.  What  is  envisioned 
here  is  that  other  advanced  nations  may 
develop  the  technology  to  manufacture 
cardiac  pacemakers,  or  other  peaceful 
devices  involving  the  use  of  this  material 
as  a  power  source,  in  which  case  they 
may  wish  to  purchase  the  plutonium-238 
itself,  rather  than  the  finished  products. 
There  Is  no  way  that  plutonium-238 
could  be  used  to  produce  material  for 
atomic  weapons.  Plutonium-238  is  not  a 
fissionable  isotope  such  as  are  plutonium- 
239  and  other  isotopes  of  Plutonium. 
The  primary  characteristic  of  plutonlum- 
238  which  makes  it  valuable  for  such  ap- 
plications as  heart  pacemakers  is  its  ca- 
pacity to  continually  release  heat  energy 
which  can  be  converted  to  electricity.  In 
any  case,  the  bill  requires  the  AEC  to 
make  a  finding  that  such  distribution 
would  not  be  inimical  to  the  common  de- 
fense and  security.  Additionally,  al- 
though it  is  recognized  that  the  AEC 
cannot  be  expected  to  monitor  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  safeguards  of  other 
countries,  the  Joint  Committee  expects 
that  the  Commission,  when  It  considers 
export  of  bulk  plutonium-238,  wm  ascer- 
tain that  the  coimtry  of  the  recipient  has 
a  program  for  control  of  such  material. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  favorable  action 
on  H.R.  15416. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  and 
I  join  in  the  remarks  made  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PmcE  I . 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quoriim  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QUOItt7M   CALL    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  103  Members  have 
appeared.  A  quorum  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pursuant  to  rule 
XXm.  clause  2,  further  proceedings  un- 
der the  call  shall  be  considered  as  va- 
cated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Hosmer). 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
stating  at  the  time  someone  made  a 
point  of  no  quorum  that  this  piece  of 
legislation  is  an  annual  affair.  It  is  more 
or  less  the  AEC  housekeeping  bill  in 
which  several  things  are  brought  to- 
gether In  one  omnibus  bill.  For  Instance, 
there  has  been  a  proposal  aroimd  to 
nuke  miore  effective  the  Atomic  Energy 
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Rewards  Act  of  1955.  That  originally 
provided  for  an  award  for  Information 
concerning  the  import  of  various  kinds  of 
bomb  ingredients  Into  this  country.  We 
would  like  to  expand  that  rewards  sys- 
tem now  to  exports,  or  attempted  ex- 
ports, or  conspiracies  to  import,  acquire, 
or  to  export  an  atomic  weapon  or  spe- 
cial nuclear  material. 

Then  the  second  section  of  the  omni- 
bus bill  deals  with  the  ceilings  for  dis- 
tribution of  such  nuclear  material  to 
groups  of  nations.  By  that  we  mean  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and 
Euratom. 

I  think  it  should  be  understood,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  atomic  energy  effort 
of  this  Nation  Is  a  very,  very  large  busi- 
ness. 

We,  for  instance,  manufacture  nuclear 
fuel  in  the  form  of  slightly  enriched  ura- 
nium, enriched  in  the  content  of  U- 
235  from  0.7  In  which  It  Is  naturally 
found  to  somewhere  between  3  and  5 
percent. 

Now.  this  is  a  fuel  which  Is  burned  to 
make  the  electricity  In  all  of  the  nuclear 
power  stations  aroimd  the  world.  This 
fuel  up  to  now  has  been  totally  supplied 
out  of  the  enrichment  capabilities  and 
facilities  of  the  VS.  Government.  As  a 
consequence,  people  overseas  and  the 
large  effort  that  is  being  made  in  Europe 
to  gain  independence  from  Arab  oil  im- 
ports Is  based  on  building  up  a  large- 
scale  nuclear  peaceful  reactor  business 
in  Europe,  business  as  it  Is  known  in  our 
own  country. 

In  the  very  early  days  of  this  business 
we  recognized  that  there  might  be 
attempted  illicit  diversion  of  special  nu- 
clear material  from  these  accoimts,  so 
we  established  a  series  of  safeguards.  We 
had  safeguards  imposed  by  our  own  Gov- 
ernment upon  our  own  reactors  and 
reactors  that  we  supply  fuel  to  overseas. 
We  have  safeguards  Imposed  by  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency.  We 
have  safeguards  Impased  by  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency.  We 
have  safeguards  imposed  by  Euratom 
in  the  countries  of  its  jurisdiction  and 
some  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
which  have  nuclear  reactor  endeavors 
also  Impose  safeguards  and  Inspections 
of  one  kind  or  another  to  make  certain 
there  is  no  diversion. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  provided  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  in  addition  to 
the  normal  safeguard  procedures  and 
the  normal  inspection  procedures,  was 
an  accountability  procedure  whereby  even 
though  nuclear  fuel  could  not  be  turned 
into  a  bomb,  we  wanted  to  know  how 
much  was  around,  particularly  how  much 
was  leaving  this  country;  so  in  our  own 
arrangements  with  IAEA  and  with 
Euratom,  we  provided  there  would  be 
ceilings  In  the  amount  that .  ets  exported. 
Now,  as  the  peaceful  nuclear  power 
business  keeps  growing,  as  we  have  more 
and  more  nuclear  business  worldwide 
with  more  and  more  requirements  for 
nuclear  fuel,  naturally  that  ceiling  has 
to  move  up. 

Section  2  provides  a  mechanism  where- 
by Congress  can  be  aware  of  the  ceilings 
as  they  may  be  changed  and  can.  at  any 
time  it  receives  a  proposal  to  increase 
a  ceiUng,  inquire  as  to  what  the  effect 
would  be  and  to  express  and  work  Its 
will  respecting  the  same. 
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Section  3  of  this  omnibus  bill  exempts 
from  licensing  In  one  fashion  certain 
special  nuclear  materials  In  very  small 
amounts  that  are  used  Incidental  to  the 
peacetime  uses,  such  as  medicine,  such 
as  nuclear  pacemakers  and  so  on.  The 
other  portions  of  the  bill  likewise  deal 
with  housekeeping  items. 

Section  4  makes  a  clarification  as  to 
the  situation  where  we  have  State  gov- 
ernments handling  certain  nuclear  li- 
censing matters,  that  they  are  actually 
entitled  and  have  authority  to  handle 
them. 

There  Is  an  extension  in  section  6  of 
the  compulsory  licensing  provisions  we 
have  had  In  the  patent  sections  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  for  a  long  time. 

In  section  7  there  is  a  clarification  and 
expansion  of  the  Commission's  authority 
with  respect  to  licensing  people  who 
handle  nuclear  fuels,  for  Instance,  in 
transportation. 

We  make  certain  that  those  engaged  in 
that  endeavor  in  this  coimtry  are  reliable 
people  and  that  they  are  carrying  on  this 
activity  under  the  proper  kind  of  safe- 
guards that  should  be  carried  on. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  that  the 
nuclear  fuel  Industry  and  Its  related  ac- 
tivities are  a  verv.  very  large  and  grow- 
ing part  of  the  U.S.  economy  and  a  part 
of  the  energy  effort  that  supports  that 
economy,  and  the  same  Is  true  in  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  w  1th  which  we 
deal.  As  a  consequence,  we  have  handled 
this  effort  very  carefully.  We  have  at- 
tempted at  all  times  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum assurance  that  these  materials  will 
forever  remain  in  peaceful  chaimels  and 
will  not  be  subject  to  diversion. 

Ms.  ABZDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  recent 
events — the  explosion  of  an  atomic  bomb 
by  India  and  the  concern  expressed  here 
in  the  House,  have  raised  a  very  Impor- 
tant Issue  as  to  what  safeguards  we  are 
providing  for  to  make  certain  there  is  a 
non-proliferation.  Responsibility  to  our- 
selves requires  that  If  other  nations  do 
get  nuclear  materials  from  us  they  are 
not  able  to  convert  them  to  military 
purposes.  Is  there  anything  in  these 
amendments  which  provides  additional 
safeguards,  with  respect  to  any  materials 
we  may  be  transferring?  Do  we.  for  ex- 
ample, require  any  nation  to  whom  we 
transfer  this  material  to  be  either  a 
signatory  of  or  ratiflers  of  the  Nuclear 
Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty,  which  puts 
Into  motion  the  IAEA  safeguards? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  With  respect  to  any 
transaction  in  nuclear  fuels  with  other 
countries,  we  provide,  except  In  very 
minor  Instances  for  things  for  such  med- 
ical purposes  as  the  heart  pacemakers 
where  we  use  plutonlum  238  in  very  small 
quantities,  and  It  is  not  possible  to  make 
a  bomb  out  of  it  anyway,  it  being  a  differ- 
ent isotope — we  provide  that  whenever 
there  is  traffic  in  this  material,  there 
have  to  be  safeguards  as  required  by  an 
agreement  for  cooperation.  This  Is  the 
law  we  have  had  on  the  books  for  years. 
It  requires  that  it  be  done  under  arrange- 
ments providing  for  safeguards  both  as 


an  obligation  of  the  United  States  and 
as  an  obligation  of  the  nation  with  whom 
we  are  doing  business. 

More  than  that,  we  provide  that  inter- 
national safeguards  which  have  been 
created  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  shall  also  apply  in  many 
of  these  cases.  Over  and  above  that,  in 
some  comitries  we  Insist  upon  more  safe- 
guards than  we  do  with  others. 

For  itistance,  the  nations  which  are 
already  nuclear  powers  we  do  business 
with,  such  as  France  or  England,  that 
is  one  thing.  Some  other  country  which 
Is  not  a  nuclear  power,  that  is  something 
different. 

With  respect  to  the  gentlewoman's 
question,  the  portion  of  it  having  to 
do  with  the  signatories  to  the  Non-Pro- 
llferatlon Treaty,  we  nevertheless  do 
business  under  agreements  with  peoples 
who  have  not  signed  that  treaty.  For 
Instance,  with  the  Japanese.  They  have 
never  signed  the  treaty.  They  have  their 
reasons,  whatever  they  are.  but  nonethe- 
less, we  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any 
danger  in  doing  this  peaceful  nuclear 
business  in  nuclear  fuels  because  they 
have  not  signed  the  treaty.  I  believe 
their  emphasis  in  that  particular  in- 
stance is  on  some  other  elements  of 
their  foreign  policy  which  are  only  col- 
lateral to  this  nuclear  fuel  thing. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Would  we  not  feel  more 
secure  if  ratification  was  required  as  a 
condition  of  our  transfer  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials— an  obligation  to  be  subject  to 
the  safeguards  of  Non-Prollferation 
Treaty? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  No,  because  the  gen- 
tlewoman must  understand  that  we  are 
dealing  with  two  different  subjects  here. 
Bombs  and  things  like  that  are  one  sub- 
ject. 

Then  we  have  the  much  larger  subject 
of  the  peaceful  atomic  business,  which 
is  a  going  busine.ss.  a  legitimatejj,usiness. 
a  business  conducted  under  safeguards 
for  the  last  20  years,  a  business  In  which 
there  has  never  been  a  diversion  of  any 
kind  from  the  channels  that  we  have 
done  business  with,  an  activity  within 
which  even  we  cooperated  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Indian  with  respect  to  a  re- 
actor or  two  in  that  country. 

Their  materials  for  a  weapon  did  not 
come  out  of  that  reactor.  If  we  had  been 
the  sole  and  exclusive  people  who  had 
done  business  with  the  Indians,  the  In- 
dians would  not  have  a  bomb  today,  be- 
cause the  Indians  got  their  capability 
not  from  us  but  from  the  fact  that  they 
dealt  with  the  CanadlEuis.  The  Cana- 
dians did  not  insist  that  the  Indians 
observe  these  safeguards  which  I  have 
talked  about.  As  a  consequence,  things 
got  out  of  hand. 

If  the  gentlewoman  says  that  we 
should  pass  a  law  that  these  people  have 
to  sign  up  with  the  Non-ProUferation 
Treaty:  otherwise  they  cannot  do  busi- 
ness with  us,  that  would,  of  course,  stop 
us  from  doing  business  and  stop  us  from 
imposing  our  safeguards  on  tliem.  Then 
they  would  probably  go  out  and  do  busi- 
ness with  somebody  who  would  not  im- 
pose those  safeguards. 

So.  my  answer  to  the  gentlewoman's 
question  on  that  basis  would  be  that  in- 
sistence upon  the  signing  of  the  Non- 
Prollferatlon  Treaty,  rather  than  assist- 


ing the  cause  of  peace,  would  be  a  detri- 
ment. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  If  the  gentleman  wlU  yield 
further,  my  thought,  in  face  of  the  recent 
Indian  experience,  was  just  the  converse 
of  what  the  gentleman  .said.,- 

It  seems  to  me  that  wemave  the  re- 
sponsibility to  take  maximum  steps,  not 
to  simply  say.  "We  have  had  safeguards 
in  the  past." 

There  is  now  a  greater  spread  of  nu- 
clear knowledge.  There  is  now  a  greater 
danger. 

I  should  think  that  the  gentleman 
would  be  most  Interested  in  seeing  that 
the  safeguards  which  become  operative 
under  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  are  put  into  effect  so  that  we  can 
be  even  more  certain  that  any  nuclear 
materials  we  transfer  carmot  be  con- 
verted. There  has  been  much  evidence 
presented  In  testimony  at  hearings  be- 
fore the  committees  of  this  House,  and 
the  other  body  which  suggests  greater 
safeguards  are  needed. 

Why  not  take  the  maximum  .safe- 
guards? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
woman mkconcelves  the  magnitude  of 
the  capabUity  of  the  United  States  to 
Impose  its  will  on  other  countries. 

I  just  got  through  telling  the  gentle- 
woman that  if  we  should  make  the  move 
she  recommends,  the  only  result  it  would 
have  would  be  that  other  nations  would 
do  business  with  people  who  do  not  im- 
pose safeguards  and  thereby  the  world 
would  be  made  an  unsafer  place 

It  Is  counterproductive  to  do  what  the 
gentlewoman  suggests.  It  is  better  that 
the  United  States,  with  its  careful  safe- 
guard systems,  should  be  imposing  those 
rules  and  regulations  and  safegu3rds 
around  the  world  than  it  is  that  none 
should  be  imposed  whatsoever. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  iMs.  Aszcoi. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
tliat  we  realize  that  there  Is,  both  In  the 
country  and  In  the  Congress,  a  great 
concern  about  the  nuclear  weapon.  Not 
to  be  afraid  of  the  eventuality  of  nuclear 
explosions  and  not  to  act  on  that  knowl- 
edge, is  a  suicidal  policy. 

Scientists  who  are  familiar  with  the 
problem  of  nuclear  proliferation  and  the 
absence  of  nuclear  safeguards  are  trying 
to  warn  us  that  the  situation  is  out  of 
control.  We  are  past  the  point  where 
we  can  pretend  that  only  the  super  pow- 
ers control  the  nuclear  weapon.  The 
United  .states,  the  Soviet  Union,  France. 
England,  and  China  have  it:  and  now 
we  have  India  as  a  member  of  the  nu- 
clear club.  Further,  it  is  likely  that  more 
nations  now  have  nuclear  bombs  than 
has  been  publicly  revealed 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  test  the  nu- 
clear bomb  in  order  to  make  one.  Not 
only  can  other  nation.';  make  bombs  but 
groups  of  people  with  a  common  purpose. 
teiTorists  and  criminals,  have  the  capac- 
ity to  make  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  may  re- 
member the  physicist.  Dr  Theodore 
Taylor,  who  was  a  conceptual  designer 
of  nuclear  bombs  at  Los  Alamos  and  who 
designed  the  "Davy  Crockett"  which  at 
the  time  was  the  lightest  and  smallest 
fission  bomb  ever  made,  and  who  de- 
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signed  a  super  oralloy  bomb,  which  is 
the  largest  flssioti  bomb  that  has  ever 
been  exploded. 

Dr,  Taylor  tells  us  that  a  bomb  can  be 
made  by  one  person  working  alone  with 
nuclear  materials  stolen  even  from  pri- 
vate industry.  Soon  private  companies 
will  own  more  Plutonium  tlian  exists 
in  all  the  nuclear  arsenal  in  NATO.  The 
AEC  itself  actually  loses  as  much  as 
100  pounds  of  uranium  and  6  pounds 
of  Plutonium  every  year,  more  than 
enough  to  make  10  bombs. 

Dr.  Taylor,  v  ho  believes  the  increasing 
availability  of  Plutonium  on  the  world 
seal*?  makes  all  nations  available  to  nu- 
clear blackmail,  has  tried  lo  indicate  to 
us  how  serious  is  the  problem  by  giving 
us  all  kinds  of  examples.  For  example, 
he  says  that  a  1-kiloton  bomb  exploded 
jU5t  outside  the  restricted  area  during 
the  Elate  of  the  Union  message  at  the 
U.S.  Capitol  would  kill  every  one  in  the 
Capital. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  here  to  tell 
scare  stories.  I  think  it  is  quite  evident 
by  noxv  that  such  things  are  possible. 

What  I  am  here  to  discuss  is  this: 
What  is  the  nature  of  our  policy?  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  anal>'ze 
whether  we  will  blow  up  our  country  and 
other  countries  as  a  direct  result  of  our 
own  policy. 

What  I  have  tried  to  discuss  here  brief- 
ly with  the  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee is  the  question  of  what  is  our 
responsibilUy.  Should  we  not  take  as 
many  steps  as  we  can  in  connection  with 
the  transfer  or  all  kinds  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials? It  seems  to  me  that  for  us  not  to 
do  so  is  foolhardy. 

We  have  been  In  the  lead  in  the  field 
of  making  nuclear  material?  available  to 
other  nations,  large  and  small.  That  is 
quite  evident.  It  is  true  we  cannot  con- 
trol the  whole  scene.  There  is,  however. 
a  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  and 
under  its  provisions  there  are  Interna- 
tional safeguards  which  those  countries 
who  sign  and  ratify  that  agreement  must 
follow.  Unfortunately  they  are  not  sub- 
ject to  it  if  they  are  not  signatories  to 
that  treoty. 

I  think  now  we  have  an  obligation  to 
say.  in  connection  with  the  act  before  us 
today  we  at  least  are  takin-^  as  manv 
steps  as  we  can  to  safeeruard  our  future. 
One  cf  those  steps  thnt  I  hope  to  propose 
as  £n  amendment  to  this  pct  is  a  pro- 
\ision  that  states  v.*hen  the  United  States 
exports  any  special  nuclear  material. 
«curce  material,  or  production  faciUty 
through  someone  who  manufeuitures 
Eurn  facility  to  a  foreign  nation  or  a 
recional  defense  orgaization  we  should 
ff^quire  of  such  foreign  nation  or  member 
nation  of  a  regional  defense  organization, 
as  a  condition  for  the  receipt  of  this  kind 
of  material,  the  signature  and  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  of 
1968  and  the  partial  Test  Ban  Treaty 
of  1963 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  unless  we  do 
that,  then  we  can  be  accu.sed  of  becoming 
much  too  carefree  about  the  question  of 
our  survival  on  this  planet.  I  think  we 
must  deal  with  this  issue. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  With  respect  to 
section  2  of  the  bill  now  before  us— 
amending    section    54    of    the    Atomic 


Energy  Act — I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  following: 

All  special  nuclear  material  supplied 
by  the  United  States  through  IAEA  to  a 
member  nation  is  subject  to  safeguards 
approved  by  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  absence  of  the  normal  safeguards 
provisions  nor  of  rights  of  safeguards 
inspection.  All  of  the  normal  guarantees 
apply- 
Under  the  IAEA  safeguards  system 
there  has  been  no  indication  of  attempt 
to  utilize  safeguarded  nuclear  material 
for  nonpeaceful  purposes.  The  system 
works.  It  is  under  periodic  reappraisal 
and  improvement  to  assure  its  continued 
effectiveness.  There  are  over  60  profes- 
sional staff  at  IAEA  currently  working 
in  this  effort. 

Agreement  by  the  foreign  nation  to  the 
imposition  of  IAEA  safeguards  is  re- 
quired in  all  cases  regardless  of  whether 
the  nation  is  a  signatory  to — or  ratifler 
of — the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  of  1968. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   the 
Atomic   Weapons   Rewards   Act   of    1955   ts 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  The  initial  section  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ttie  words  "Atomic 
Weapons  Rewards  Act  of  1955"  and  by  5ub- 
.stitutlng  in  lieu  thereof  "Atomic  Weapons 
and  Special  Nuclear  Materials  Rewards  Act," 
lb)  Sections  2.  3.  and  5  of  the  Act  are 
amended  to  read  as  fallows: 

"Src.  2.  Any  person  who  furnishes  original 
information  to  the  United  States — 

"lat  leading  to  the  finding  or  other  ac- 
quisition by  the  United  States  of  special 
nuclear  material  or  an  atomic  weapon  which 
has  been  introduced  into  the  United  States 
or  tnanufactured  or  acquired  therein  con- 
trar,-  lo  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes.  or 

'■(bi  with  respect  to  the  introduction  or 
attempted  introduction  into  the  United 
States  or  the  manufacture  or  acquisition 
or  attempted  manufacture  or  acquisition  of, 
or  a  conspiracy  to  introduce  Into  the  United 
States  or  to  manufacture  or  acquire,  special 
nuclear  material  or  an  atomic  weapon  con- 
trary to  t^e  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 

"(ct  with  respect  to  the  export  or  at- 
tempted export,  or  a  conspiracy  to  export. 
especial  nuclear  material  or  an  atomic  weapon 
from  the  United  States  contrar>-  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

shall   be  rewarded  by  the  payment  of  an 
amoutU  not   to  exceed  SSOO.OOO. 

•'Sec  3.  The  Attorney  General  shall  deter- 
mine whether  a  person  furnishing  informa- 
tion to  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  a  re- 
ward and  the  amount  to  be  paid  pursuant 
to  -section  2.  Before  making  a  reward  under 
this  section  the  Attorney  General  shall 
advise  and  consult  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  A  reward  of  850,000  or  more 
may  not  be  made  without  the  approval  of 
the  President.". 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  Is  au- 
thorized to  hold  such  hearings  and  make, 
promulgate,  issue,  rescind,  and  amend  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out   the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  A  determination  made  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  under  section  3  of  this  Act  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  and  no  court  shall 
have  power  or  Jurisdiction  to  review  It.". 

(c)  Section  6  of  this  Act  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  words  "Awards  Board"  and  by 


"At- 


substitutlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  ' 
torney  General". 

Sec.  2.  Section  64  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec  54.  Foreign  DiSTRistmoN  or  Special 
Nuclear  MATcaiAL. — a.  The  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  any  nation  or 
group  of  nations  by  distributing  special  nu- 
clear material  and  to  distribute  such  jpecial 
nuclear  material,  pursuant  to  the  ternu  of 
an  agreement  for  cooperation  to  which  such 
nation  or  group  of  nations  is  a  party  and 
which  Is  made  in  accordance  with  section  i23. 
Unless  hereafter  otherwise  authorized  by  law 
the  Commission  shall  be  compensated  for 
special  nuclear  material  so  distributed  at 
not  less  than  the  Commission's  published 
charges  applicable  to  the  domestic  distribu- 
tion of  such  material,  except  that  the  Com- 
mission to  assist  and  encourage  research  on 
peaceful  u«es  or  for  medical  therapy  may  so 
distribute  without  charge  during  any  calen- 
dar year  only  a  quantity  of  such  material 
which  at  the  time  of  transfer  does  not  exceed 
m  value  $10,000  In  the  case  of  one  nation 
or  950,000  In  the  case  of  any  group  of  na- 
tions. The  Commission  may  distribute  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  or  to 
any  group  of  nations,  only  such  amounts  of 
special  nuclear  materials  and  for  such  period 
of  time  as  are  authorized  by  Congress:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  (I)  notwithstanding 
this  provision,  the  Commission  Is  hereby 
authorized,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 123,  to  distribute  to  the  Agency  seventy- 
flve  thousand  kilograms  of  contained  ura- 
nium 235.  five  hundred  grams  of  uranium 
233.  and  three  kilograms  of  plutonlum;  and 
(li)  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  subjection,  the  Commission  may 
distribute  to  the  Internatonal  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  or  to  any  group  of  nations,  such 
other  amounts  of  special  nuclear  materials 
and  for  such  other  periods  of  time  aa  are 
established  In  writing  by  the  Commission: 
Provided,  however.  That  before  they  are  es- 
tablished by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  this 
subdivision  dl).  such  proposed  amounts  and 
periods  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, and  a  period  of  thirty  days  shall 
elapse  while  Congress  is  In  session  (in  com- 
puting the  thirty  days  there  shall  be  excluded 
the  days  In  which  either  House  Is  not  in 
session  because  of  adjournment  for  more 
than  three  days)  unless  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee by  resolution  In  writing  waives  the  con- 
dition of,  or  aU  or  any  portion  of,  such  thirty 
day  period  The  Commission  may  agree  to 
repurchase  any  special  nuclear  material  dis- 
tributed under  a  sale  arrangement  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  which  is  not  consumed  In 
the  course  of  the  activities  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreement  for  cooperation, 
or  any  uranium  remaining  after  Irradiation 
of  such  special  nucleir  material,  at  a  repur- 
chase price  rot  to  exceed  the  Commission's 
sale  price  for  comparable  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial or  uranium  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
delivery  of  such  material  to  the  Commission. 
Tlie  Commission  may  also  agree  to  purchaw. 
consistent  with  and  within  the  period  of 
the  agreement  for  cooperation,  special  nu- 
clear material  produced  in  a  nuclear  reactor 
located  outside  the  United  States  through  the 
use  of  special  nuclear  material  which  was 
leased  or  sold  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 
Under  any  such  agreement  the  Commission 
shall  purchase  only  such  material  as  is  deliv- 
ered to  the  Commission  during  any  period 
when  there  is  in  effect  a  guaranteed  purchase 
price  for  the  same  material  produced  in  a 
nuclear  reactor  by  a  person  licensed  under 
section  104.  established  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  56.  and  the  price  to  be 
paid  shall  be  the  price  so  established  by  the 
Commission  and  In  effect  for  the  same  mate- 
rial delivered  to  the  Commission, 

"b.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 123.  134.  and  125,  the  Commission  ts 
authorized  to  distribute  to  any  person  out- 
side the  United  States  (I)   plutonlum  con- 
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talnlng  80  per  centum  or  more  by  weight  of 
plutonlum-238,  and  (3)  other  special  nuclear 
material  when  it  has.  In  accordance  with 
subsection  57d.,  exempted  certain  classes  or 
fjuantltle?  of  such  other  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial or  kinds  of  uses  or  users  thereof  from 
the  requirements  for  a  license  set  forth  In 
this  chapter.  Unless  hereafter  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law.  the  Commission  shall  be 
compensated  for  special  nuclear  material  so 
distributed  at  not  less  than  the  Commis- 
sion's published  charges  applicable  to  the 
domestic  distribution  of  such  material.  The 
Commission  shall  not  distribute  any  plu- 
tonlum containing  80  per  centum  or  more 
by  weight  of  plutonium-238  to  any  person 
under  this  subsection  If,  in  its  opinion,  such 
distribution  would  be  Inimical  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security.  The  Commission 
may  require  such  reports  regarding  the  use 
of  material  distributed  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  as  It  deems  nec- 
essary. 

"c.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  license 
or  otherwise  permit  others  to  distribute  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  to  any  person  outside 
the  United  States  under  the  same  conditions, 
except  as  to  charges,  as  would  be  applicable 
If  the  material  were  distributed  by  the 
Conmilssion.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  67  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"d.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish classes  of  special  nuclear  material  and 
to  exempt  certain  classes  or  quantities  of 
special  nuclear  material  or  kinds  of  uses 
or  users  from  the  requirements  for  a  li- 
cense set  forth  In  this  section  when  It  makes 
a  finding  that  the  exemption  of  such  classes 
or  quantities  of  special  nuclear  material  or 
such  Vilnds  of  uses  or  users  would  not  be 
Inimical  to  the  common  defense  and  security 
and  would  not  constitute  an  unreasonable 
risk  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public". 

SEC.  4.  Section  81  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  OS  amended.  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  word  "licensees"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "qualified  applicants" 
In  the  third  sentence  of  such  section  and 
by  deleting  the  fifth  sentence  of  such  section. 

SEC.  6.  Sections  123.  124,  and  125  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  are 
amended  by  substituting  the  term  "54  a." 
for  the  term  "54.". 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  153.  h  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  the  figure  '■1974"  and  substitut- 
ing therefore  the  figure  "1979". 

Sec.  7.  Subsection  J6i.  I  of  the  Atomic 
Enei^y  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"I.  prescribe  sxich  regulations  or  orders  as 
it  may  deem  necessary  (1)  to  protect  Re- 
stricted Data  received  by  any  person  in  con- 
nection with  any  activity  authorized  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  (2)  to  guard  against  the 
loss  or  diversion  of  any  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial acquired  by  any  person  pursuant  to 
section  53  or  produced  by  any  person  in  con- 
nection with  any  activity  authorized  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  to  prevent  any  use  or  dis- 
position thereof  which  the  ComnUsslon  may 
determine  to  be  inimical  to  the  common  de- 
fense and  security,  including  regiilatlons  or 
orders  designating  activities,  involving  quan- 
titles  of  special  nuclear  material  which  In  t^e 
opinion  of  the  Commission  are  important  to 
the  common  defense  and  security,  that  may 
be  conducted  only  by  persons  whose  charac- 
ter, associations  and  loyalty  shall  have  been 
Investigated  under  standards  and  specifica- 
tions established  by  the  Oomralsslon  and  as 
to  whom  the  Commission  shall  have  deter- 
mined that  permitting  each  such  person  to 
conduct  the  activity  will  not  be  inimical  to 
the  common  defense  and  security,  and  (3) 
to  govern  any  activity  authorized  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  including  standards  and  restric- 
tions governing  the  design,  location,  and  op- 


eration of  facilities  used  m  the  conduct  ol 
such  activity,  In  order  to  protect  health  and 
to  nUnlmlze  danger  to  life  or  property;". 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinols  (during  the 
reading*.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  aslc  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMnTEE   AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Qerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Delete  the  pro- 
viso beginning  on  page  4,  line  10  and  ending 
on  page  5.  line  4,  and  substitute  therefor  the 
following  provisos :  "Prorided.  Ttomet'cr. 
That,  (1)  notwithstanding  this  provision, 
the  Commission  is  hereby  authorized,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  123.  to 
distribute  to  the  Agency  five  thousand  kilo- 
grams of  contained  uranium-235.  five  hun- 
dred grams  of  uranium -233,  and  three 
kilograms  of  plutonlum.  together  with  the 
amounts  of  special  nuclear  material  which 
wUl  match  In  amount  the  sum  of  aU  quan- 
tities of  special  nuclear  materials  made 
available  by  all  other  members  of  the  Agency 
to  June  I.  1960:  and  (ti)  notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
the  Commission  may  distribute  to  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  or  to  any 
group  of  nations,  such  other  amounts  of 
special  nuclear  materials  and  for  such  other 
periods  of  time  as  are  established  In  writing 
by  the  Commission:  Provvied,  however,  that 
before  they  are  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  this  subdivision  <11),  such 
proposed  amounts  and  periods  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  referred  to  the 
Joint  Committee  and  a  period  of  sixty  days 
shall  elapse  while  congress  is  in  session  <  in 
computing  such  sixty  days,  there  shall  be 
excluded  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  days);  and  Provided, 
further,  that  any  such  proposed  amounts 
and  periods  shall  not  become  effective  it 
during  such  sixty-day  period  the  Congress 
passes  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  in 
substance  that  it  does  not  favor  the  proposed 
action:  and  Provided,  further,  that  prior  to 
the  elapse  of  the  first  thirty  days  of  any 
such  sixty-day  period  the  Joint  Committee 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  of  Its 
views  and  recommendations  respecting  the 
proposed  amounts  and  periods  and  an  ac- 
companying proposed  concurrent  resolution 
stating  in  substance  that  the  Congress 
favors,  or  does  not  favor,  as  the  case  may 
be.  the  proposed  amounts  or  periods." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
vacate  the  proceedings  under  the  call 
when  a  quorum  of  the  Committee 
appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

QtTOHUU    CALL   VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  xxni.  clause  2.  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 


The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

AMENDMENT    OFPEREO    ST    MS.    I.ONC    Or    MAST- 
LAND  TO  THE  COMMTTTEE   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee ainendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land to  the  committee  amendment:  On  page 
5,  line  18  strike  out  all  after  "periods  ol 
time"  until  page  6,  line  12  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following :  "as  are  given 
specific  prior  approval  by  Act  of  Congress". 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Sixty-nine  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  call  will  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Meml)ers  failed 
to  respond : 

(RoU  No.  432] 

Adams  Fr&ier  Podell 

Aspln  Prey  Qulllen 

BadUlo  Fulton  Railsback 

Beard  Gibtxms  Rarlck 

Brasco  Gray  Rees 

Brooks  Green.  Greg.  Reid 

Butler  Griffiths  Rlnaldo 

Carey.  N.Y.  Gubser  Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Carter  Gunter  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Chlsholm  Hansen.  Idaho  Ryan 

Clark  Hansen.  Wash.  Satterfleld 

Clay  H*bert  Sctmeebeli 

Conyers  Heinz  Sbuster 

Coughlln  Holifield  Stanton. 

Crane  Jon«s.  Ala  James  V. 

Culver  Jones.  Okla.  Steed 

Davis.  Oa.  Jones.  Tenn.  Stelger.  Arts. 

do  la  Garza  Kuykendoll  SyznlDgcon 

Dene  Landrum  Teague 

Dickinson  Le^ett  Tbone 

Diggs  McSpadden  Tieman 

Dorn  Madden  ~  Udall 

Downing  Machis.  Oa.  tniman 

Drtnan  Mlnshall.Oblo  Wampler 

Each  Murphy.  N.Y.  WiUoa, 

Evans.  Colo.  Nichols  CbartetB., 

Cvtns,  Tenn.  Obey  Calif. 

Fisher  Owens 

Flynt  Pike 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  HcNGATK.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  HJR.  15416.  and  finding  itselfiwith- 
out  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Mem- 
bers to  record  their  presence  by  elec- 
tronic device,  whereupon  352  Members 
recorded  their  presence,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Joumal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland  <Mr. 

LONG^. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  to  the 
committee  amendment  be  re-read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
read the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  'Mr.  Long*  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  re-read  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment,  as  follows: 
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Amendiueiit  otTered  by  Mr.  Lonc  of  Mary- 
land to  the  comnutiee  ameodment;  On  page 
5,  Jlne  la.  strike  out  all  after  "periods  of 
time"  until  page  6,  line  12.  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "as  are  given  specific 
prior  approval  by  Act  of  Congress". 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, all  my  amendment  does  It  to  con- 
form the  procedure  of  congressional  con- 
trol with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain amounts  of  special  nuclear  material 
to  the  procedure  established  by  my 
amendment  offered  yesterday  with  re- 
spect to  international  nuclear  agree- 
ments. 

The  amendment  offered  yesterday  re- 
quired congressional  approval  before  any 
further  international  aereements  can 
take  place  with  respect  to  sales  of  nu- 
clear reactors  and  materials.  My  amend- 
ment today  does  the  same  thing  with 
respect  to  the  transfer  of  certain 
amounts  of  special  nuclear  material  to 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
Let  me  point  out  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee is  proposing  to  conform  to  the 
procedure  is  suggested  in  H.R.  15582.  al- 
lowing congressional  veto  by  concurrent 
resolution.  All  my  amendment  does  is 
insure  that  we  adopt  the  same  procedure 
for  sales  to  IAEA  and  as  this  House  ap- 
proved yesterday  for  bilateral  agree- 
ments. If  we  do  not  adopt  my  conforming 
amendment,  there  will  exist  a  sizable 
loophole  by  which  the  President  could 
export  nuclear  fuel  with  very  limited 
congressional  check. 

There  presently  exists  a  very  broad 
agreement  with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  under  which  reactors  and 
fuel  can  be  sold  to  third  countries. 

The  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
amendment  would  allow  unlimited  nu- 
clear fuel  to  be  transferred  to  the  IAEA, 
and  then  to  tiilrd  countries,  with  only 
a  flimsy  check  of  the  veto  by  resolution, 
which  this  House  rejected  yesterday. 

We  have  no  control  over  reactors  sup- 
plied to  third  countries  through  the 
IAEA,  and  if  the  committee  amendment 
is  not  made  to  conform  with  the  controls 
we  approved  yesterday  Congress  will 
have  only  the  weakest  check  on  fuel 
transfers. 

The  committee  is  arguing  that  if  we 
do  not  approve  their  bill,  we  will  not  have 
any  bill,  because  the  President  will  veto. 
I  am  pointing  out  that  even  if  you  have 
a  bill,  the  committee  bill  is  not  worth 
a  cent  because  when  it  starts  to  rain  the 
roof  will  leak. 

The  concurrent  resolution  has  abso- 
lutely no  constitutional  standing:  if  the 
President  wants  to  veto  it  he  can,  be- 
cause the  Constitution  says  specifically 
that  all  concurrent  resolutions  must  be 
signed  by  the  President,  and  exempts 
only  motions  to  adjourn  and  constitu- 
tional amendments.  Those  are  the  only 
exceptions.  There  has  never  been  a  case 
in  which  any  court  test  has  been  made 
which  would  uphold  the  committee  po- 
sition. 

I  urge  that  the  House  support  my 
amendment  becau.se  it  does  what  we  tried 
to  do  yesterday,  putting  the  Congress  on 
record  that  we  who  represent  the  people 
of  the  United  States  want  to  have  soine- 
thlng  to  say  about  transfers  of  nuclear 
reactors  and  nuclear  materials. 
This  amendment  of  mine  closes  a  very 


important  loophole.  Let  us  get  a  test  now. 
If  the  President  vetoes  it.  at  least  we 
have  made  a  confrontation  now.  and  not 
someday  when  it  might  be  much  more 
important  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
I  urge  an  "aye"  vote  for  my  amend- 
ment, and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  iMr. 
Long  I. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  we  must  make  a  distinct  distinction 
between  what  we  are  dealing  with  today 
and  what  we  were  dealing  with  yester- 
day. Then  maybe  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  iMr.  Long)  will  understand 
what  he  is  trying  to  do  here. 

Yesterday  we  were  dealing  with  ap- 
provals for  agreement  for  cooperation 
under  which  there  would  be  trafHc  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  some  other 
country  in  nuclear  fuel,  nuclear  reac- 
tors, and  a  whole  host  of  nuclear-related 
items.  What  we  are  talking  about  today, 
I  would  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Mars'land.  Is  something  entirely 
different.  It  is  entirely  different.  We  al- 
ready have  the  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion with  Euratom,  and  with  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency.  What 
we  are  talking  about  Is  approvals  for 
transaction  in  nuclear  fuel  for  those 
"•eactors  under  existing  agreements. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  iMr.  Long> 
should  pass,  anytime  anybody  wonts 
to  fuel  an  additional  nuclear  reactor  that 
is  under  the  IAEA  or  the  Euratom  safe- 
guards, he  is  going  to  have  to  come  to 
Congress  and  get  an  act  of  Congress  in 
order  to  fuel  a  peaceful  reactor.  This  is 
the  most  ridiculous  nitpicking  that  I 
have  ever  heard  of.  These  people  who 
need  to  fuel  their  reactors  do  not  get  it 
from  us  free.  They  bring  their  own 
uranium.  They  haul  it  from  wherever 
around  the  world  they  are  and  bring  it 
over  to  one  of  our  enrichment  plants, 
either  at  Porumouth,  Paducah.  or  Oak 
Ridge,  and  pay  a  lot  of  money  to  us  to 
turn  it  into  what  is  known  as  nuclear 
fuel  or  special  nuclear  material.  They 
take  it  back  and  put  it  into  their  re- 
actors. This  Is  entirely  a  business  trans- 
action. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marjiand.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  1  think  the  genUeman 
has  h?d  plenty  of  time  to  mess  this  up. 
but  I  will  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  gentle- 
man from  California.  I  think.  Is  throwing 
a  red  herrine  across  the  path  here. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  decline  to  yield  fur- 
ther. I  do  not  tolerate  language  like  that. 
There  are  some  people  on  the  floor  who 
know  what  they  are  doing,  and  there  are 
some  who  do  not  know  what  they  are 
doing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  seems  a  little  bit 
like  a  replay  of  what  happened  yesterday. 
As  1  recall,   yesterday    the   House   ex- 


pressed its  will  rather  clearly  on  this 
subject  matter  about  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  have  nuclear  materials,  nu- 
clear technology,  atomic  piles,  and  other 
things  distributed  around  the  world 
without  the  consent  of  Congress.  Now. 
lo  and  behold,  the  same  committee  that 
lost  on  that  amendment  yesterday  is 
before  us  with  another  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  undo  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  House  yesterday. 

So  the  Members  will  know  what  Is  be- 
fore us  and  what  we  are  involved  in.  the 
question  before  this  body  is  whether  or 
not  nuclear  materials,  nuclear  technol- 
ogy, and  other  kinds  of  nuclear  devices 
are  going  to  be  distributed  around  the 
world  without  the  prior  consent  of  Con- 
gress. Fortunately,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Longi  has  had  the  pni- 
dence  to  rise  and  say,  "No;  the  Congress 
should  give  its  consent  before  this  hap- 
pens." 

I  am  not  dead  opposed  to  the  idea  that 
this  country  should  help  other  nations 
around  the  world  in  nuclear  technology, 
with  fissionable  materials,  and  the  con- 
sti-uctlon  of  facilities  to  be  used  for  the 
peaceful  utilization  of  atomic  energy. 
That  is  all  for  the  good,  but  I  am  not 
certain  that,  if  we  give  nuclear  technol- 
ogy and  material  to  India,  it  is  going  to 
benefit  India.  India  just  exploded  a  nu- 
clear device.  I  am  not  fully  satisfied 
that.  If  we  give  it  to  some  of  the  less 
responsible  countries  in  the  world  that 
the  Plutonium  that  we  will  be  giving 
away  is  not  going  to  show  up  in  atomic 
bombs  to  be  used  somewhere  else,  per- 
haps even  on  the  United  States  and  on 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

I  do  think  that  in  questions  of  this 
magnitude,  facilities  of  this  kind,  the 
disposal  of  or  gifts  of  material,  technol- 
ogy, and  nuclear  generating  facilities 
should  be  subject  to  the  prior  consent 
and  approval  of  the  Congress.  That  is 
the  question  that  is  before  us,  and  I  do 
not  tloink  that  anyone  having  looked  at 
the  Record  of  yesterday  and  listened  to 
the  debate  could  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Congress  or  the  House,  at  the 
time  that  we  considered  the  legislation 
yesterday,  was  any  different  group.  But, 
lo  and  behold,  comes  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  and  I  suspect 
that  they  either  did  not  listen  to  the 
debate,  or  they  are  not  aware  of  what 
transpired  yesterday,  or  they  are  trj'ing 
to  undo  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Houoe  on  yesterday.  There  is  no  chica- 
nery here.  It  is  just  a  simple  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  have  the 
prior  consent  of  Congress. 

So  that  we  can  hove  before  us  some 
facts  on  this  matter,  the  making  of  an 
atomic  bomb  is  a  fairly  simple  undertak- 
ing. It  falls  almost  into  the  general  tech- 
nological capability  that  might  be  called 
plumbing.  It  is  not  hard  to  make  them 
any  more,  and  it  is  thought  now  that 
there  Is  a  peril  that  maybe  some  of  the 
private  groups  or  regulars  and  extremists 
might  be  using  this  material  for  that 
kind  of  purpose. 

This  Is  material  of  intense  poisonous 
characteristics  and  it  has  a  half-life 
characteristic  that  goes  on  for  thousands 
of  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  really 
cause  mischief  one  does  not  need  to  make 
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an  atomic  bomb  but  one  can  make  a 
bomb  which  would  spread  this  stuff  as 
fine  dust  around  and  it  would  kill  mil- 
lions of  people  for  hundreds  of  years. 
That  is  the  characteristic  of  the  material 
we  are  discussing. 

So  I  think  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  is  a  good 
amendment.  I  think  the  House  should 
adopt  the  amendment. 

While  I  am  sympathetic  with  my 
friends  and  colleagues  on  the  committee, 
and  they  are  honorable  men  and  they 
have  done  a  good  job  over  the  years.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  we 
ought  not  to  give  totally  away  the  power 
of  Congress  over  the  gift  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials for  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. Certainly  we  should  say  that  these 
kinds  of  materials  ought  to  be  subject, 
when  they  are  to  be  made  a  gift,  to  the 
prior  congressional  approval.  For  tills 
reason  I  think  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Longi  Is  a  good  one.  It  is  my  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  supporting 
that  highly  worthwhile  amendment. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  who  just  left  the  well  said 
that  this  matter  was  clearly  decided  by 
the  committee  yesterday.  I  would  like 
to  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  decided  by  a  vote  of  194 
to  191,  which  left  considerable  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  many  people  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  right  action  was 
taken. 

The  gentleman  also  said  that  this  was 
the  same  situation  as  or  a  replay  of  what 
we  had  yesterday.  The  gentleman  in  the 
first  place  just  recently  came  to  the  floor 
and  we  have  been  debating  this  about  an 
hour  now,  but  this  is  not  a  replay  of  yes- 
terday. 

The  amendment  Is  the  same  but  the 
substantive  matter  Is  entirely  different. 
Yesterday  we  were  talking  about  the 
spread  of  nuclear  technology.  Today  we 
are  talking  about  special  nuclear  ma- 
terials for  the  International  Agencies  on 
Atomic  Energy.  The  gentleman  said  we 
were  doing  this  without  the  consent  of 
the  Congress.  Congress  has  given  its  con- 
sent. We  passed  a  special  act  to  enoble 
us  to  participate  in  the  speical  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the 
benefit  of  our  being  in  that  is  we  have 
been  able  to  persuade  other  nations  of 
the  world  through  the  IAEA  to  adopt 
special  safeguards. 

There  is  no  program  where  more 
emphasis  was  placed  on  safety  and  safe- 
guards from  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram than  in  the  atomic  energy  program. 
I  know  it  is  popular  to  come  in  and  vote 
against  nuclear  reactors.  They  claim  the 
nuclear  reactors  are  going  to  blow  up 
every  day.  But  we  have  more  than  45 
power  reactors  in  existence  today  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  reactors  spread 
around  this  country  and  the  world.  There 
are  about  500  of  them.  One  hundred  of 
them  were  based  on  American  technol- 
ogy. With  all  these  reactors  in  operation 
there  has  not  been  a  single  nuclear  inci- 
dent that  caused  injury  to  any  one  single 
person. 

What  are  we  talking  about?  We  are 
talking  about  cooperation  among  nations 
for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 


We  are  talking  about  the  atoms  for  peace 
program.  The  Congress  gave  its  assent 
and  approval  and  endorsement  of  that 
program  and  America  took  the  lead  in 
that  program. 

What  we  are  doing  here  today  is  listen- 
ing to  the  advocacy  of  some  people  who 
want  to  put  a  halt  to  that  and  put  the 
brakes  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  I  would  hope  the  House  would 
recognize  the  difference  between  the  sit- 
uation today  and  what  it  was  yesterday. 
While  that  vote  yesterday  was  decided 
very  closely,  I  hove  had  at  least  a  dozen 
Members  come  to  me  today  and  say  if 
they  had  that  vote  to  do  again  today  they 
would  not  vote  the  way  they  did. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  voted  yes- 
terday to  have  Congress  have  a  first  look, 
and  I  voted  against  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  my  good  and  longtime  friend,  be- 
cause I  thought  when  we  are  giving  a 
reactor  to  a  country  we  ought  to  take  a 
look  at  it.  but  the  situation  today  Is  a 
different  thing.  This  is  an  international 
agency  to  which  we  belong  and  we  have 
been  supporting  it  and  it  is  not  giving 
away  a  nuclear  reactor  to  some  country 
which  can  take  it  over  or  some  dictator 
who  can  move  in  and  grab  It  or  military 
dictator  who  can  move  in  and  take  over. 

Comparing  the  two  is  like  comparing 
apples  and  oranges.  This  is  a  totally  dif- 
ferent thing.  I  intend  to  support  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  in  his  position. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
hope  that  the  committee  this  afternoon 
will  vote  down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee about  this  amendment,  because 
frankly  I  think  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  does  raise  some 
questions.  I  notice  that  on  page  3  of 
the  bill  in  section  54  it  is  said: 

The  Commission  1*  authorized  to  cooper- 
ate with  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  by 
distributing  special  nuclear  material  and  lo 
distribute  such  special  nuclear  material, 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  an  agreement  for 
cooperation  to  which  such  nation  or  group 
of  nations  is  a  party  and  which  is  made  in 
accordance  with  section  123. 

Will  the  gentleman  affirm  to  me  that 
section  123  is  the  section  regulating  the 
agreements  that  the  Long  amendment 
amended  yesterday? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  That  is  correct 
and  the  language  the  gentleman  read 
is  the  existing  law.  The  reason  we  bring 
it  up  is  to  bring  it  Into  line  with  some  of 
the  technical  features  that  have  been 
changed  In  the  act. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  And  then  on  page  5 
it  says  further: 

Provided,  hoteever.  That.  (1)  notwith- 
standing this  proTlalon.  the  Commission  is 
hereby  authorized,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  123.  to  distribute  to  the  Agency, 

And  then  it  goes  on  with  reference  to 
the  material:  so  all  the  provisions  here 
are  qualified  on  compliance  of  the 
agreement  with  section  123;  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  That  Is  correct. 
This  is  the  section  that  is  being  amended 


and  we  amended  yesterday.  The  title  I 
the  gentleman  read  is  also  the  existing 
law. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Then.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  any  nuclear  material  is  to  be 
distributed  under  the  act  we  have  before 
us  today,  assuming  the  Long  amendment 
of  yesterday  remains  In  effect,  the  agree- 
ment itself  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  Congress,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  That  is  correct. 
If  this  amendment  were  adopted. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  So  even  without  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  Long  I  offers  today,  the  agree- 
ment itself  could  not  be  made  and  no 
nuclear  materials  could  be  distributed 
unless  Congress  approved  such  agree- 
ment; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  IlUnols.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  But  if  the  Long 
amendment  is  passed,  there  would  have 
to  be  two  levels  of  approval;  first,  the 
agreement,  and  Congress  would  have  to 
act  on  the  agreement.  Then  it  would 
have  to  act  specifically  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  agreement  midcr  this 
section:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois  That  is  conect 
The  gentleman  is  correct  in  what  he  says. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  must  say  that  the 
gentleman  has  clarified  the  motter  for 
me.  We  would  hope  that  the  chairman 
would  support  in  conference  the  Long 
amendment  of  yesterday,  perhaps  with 
some  reasonable  modification:  but  if 
that  were  done,  it  would  seem  to  me  it 
would  be  the  better  part  of  prudence  not 
to  include  the  Long  amendment  today 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  In  reference  to 
the  Long  amendment  yesterday,  I  do  not 
know  if  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
members  of  the  committee  know  the  full 
Implications  of  the  Long  amendment.  We 
are  going  to  study  it  thoroughly.  We  are 
going  to  request  the  appropriate  agencv 
that  might  be  affected  by  it  what  the 
effect  might  be.  We  are  going  to  study  it 
thoroughly  If  we  find  it  is  not  an  accept- 
able amendment,  naturally  we  will  make 
alterations  in  it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  respond  also  to  this  question  or  com- 
ment on  this  proposition:  I  understand 
the  Long  amendment  dealt  with  all  agree 
ments.  whether  they  be  agreements  with 
countries  already  having  nuclear  capa- 
bilities or  those  which  do  not,  for  in- 
stance, the  Arab  countries  Would  the 
gentleman  see  it  feasible  to  use  the 
strict  qualifications  of  the  Long  amend- 
ment with  respect  to  coimtries  where 
nuclear  materials  are  for  the  first  time 
being  introduced,  and  then  perhaps  to 
provide  a  more  lenient  provision  similar 
to  the  bill  that  was  offered  yesterday 
with  respect  to  supplying  nuclear  reac- 
tors to  coimtries  such  as  Britain,  which 
have  nuclear  capacity  alreadj  existing. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  First  of  all.  we 
do  not  supply  nuclear  reactors  to  Britain 
the  same  way  that  we  do  to  many  others, 
but  I  assure  the  gentleman  that  every 
agreement,  regardless  with  what  country, 
is  submitted  to  the  Congress,  submitted 
to  the  Joint  Committee 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman   from  Texas   has   expired. 

I  On  the  request  of  Mr.  Pwcr  of  nUnois 
and  by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Eckbardt 
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v:bls  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.* 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  The  minutes  are 
prmted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Ever>one  of  them  have  been  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  Hearings 
have  been  held  on  most  of  them.  I  would 
say  on  90  percent  of  them  hearings  have 
l5een  held,  and  there  has  been  ample  op- 
portunity for  any  Member  of  Congress 
to  oppose  any  of  these  agreements. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  understand,  then, 
that  the  gentleman  is  seriously  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  the  Long  amend- 
ment? 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Very  seriously, 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  And  he  will  consider 
seriously  the  question  of  giving  this 
Hcuse  realistic  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  or  not  nuclear  capability  goes 
to  nations  which  do  not  now  have  it.  and 
will  assert  that  position  in  the  conference 
committee? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  we  will  do  so. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Upon  that  assur- 
ance. I  feel  that  this  amendment  goes  to 
another  matter:  goes  to  a  secondarj' 
matter  that  can  be  protected  by  the  Long 
amendment  of  yesterday. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  slight  mis- 
statement— not  intentional.  I  am  sure — 
in  the  last  colloquy  that  took  place.  It  Is 
true  that  If  one  reads  page  5<ii  of  the 
bill,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to 
distribute  to  the  Agency  various  amounts 
of  special  nuclear  material,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  123. 

The  gentleman  will  note,  however,  that 
there  is  another  provision  on  the  same 
page  5 — provision  (li*  which  says: 

Notrvltb3tandlng  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  tile  Commission  may  dis- 
tribute to  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  or  to  any  group  of  nations,  such 
other  amounts  of  special  nuclear  material 
and  for  such  periods  of  time  as  ar«  estab- 
lished in  writing  by  the  Commission:  Pro- 
vided.  however,  That  before  they  are  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  this 
sutKllvtslon  (11).  such  proposed  amounts  and 
periods  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. .  .  .  That  any  sucb  proposed  amounts 
and  periods  sliall  not  become  effective  If  .  .  . 
Congress  passes  a  concurrent  resolution  stat- 
ing In  substance  that  the  Congress  does  not 
favor  the  proposed  action. 

Thus,  only  the  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial of  provision  ( i  i  is  subject  to  section 
123  as  amended  by  the  Long  amendment. 
Other  amounts  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
rials covered  by  lUi  are  not  similarly 
subject. 

The  situation  is  identical  to  yesterday. 
In  H.R.  15582.  the  Joint  Committee  pro- 
posed that  agreements  of  cooperation  be 
subject  to  a  congressional  concurrent 
resolution  of  disapproval.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  iMr.  Long)  amended 
that  to  require  affirmative  congressional 
approval  of  agreements  of  cooperation. 

In  the  bill  we  are  considering  today, 
the  joint  committee  under  (11)  again  is 
proposing  congressional  disapproval  by 
concurrent  resolution  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long>  seeks 
again  to  amend  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  require  afnrmative  prior  approv- 
al so  that  we  do  not  get  covered  by  sec- 
tion 123  at  all. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  Eckhardt)  ,  in  par- 
ticular, to  recogniise  that. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see 
what  the  gentlewoman  is  suggesting  here. 
It  would  seem,  at  first  glance,  that  this 
is  something  beyond  the  restrictions  of 
section  123.  but  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois has  assured  me  that  the  phrase 
"notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection"  refers  to  the 
fuel  limitations  in  section  (i)  preceding. 
Thus  it  In  no  way  derogates  from  the  re- 
quirement that  any  fuel  distributions  un- 
der this  section  must  be  within  the  terms 
of  an  agreement  for  cooperation  under 
section  123,  with  the  procedures  we 
voted  yesterday  for  such  agreements. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  You  see.  the  Long  amend- 
ment of  today  is  beyond  the  scope  of  sec- 
tion 123. 1  think  our  colleagues  here  were 
given  the  wrong  impression.  If  they  will 
read  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  iMr.  Long>.  they 
will  see  that  he  merely  proposes  to  re- 
quire prior  approval  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress in  place  of  what  the  committee 
amendment  suggests,  which  is  subse- 
quent disapproval.  This  is  exactly  the 
same  situation  we  were  in  yesterday. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  emphasize  two 
things  for  the  consideration  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee:  First,  we  wUI  not 
be  protected  under  section  123  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  shoiild  the  Long 
amendment  not  remain  in  conference. 
Second,  if  the  Committee  itself  sees 
the  necessity  to  have  agreements  for 
such  materials  be  subject  to  disapproval 
by  the  Congress,  then  those  who  voted 
for  the  Long  amendment  yesterday  re- 
quiring prior  approval  of  the  Congress 
should  also  support  the  Long  amend- 
ment today.  I  hope  the  situation  is  much 
Clearer  now. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  We  are  not  talking 
about  nuclear  technology  or  a  whole  slew 
of  things,  talking  about  an  agreement  of 
cooperation  requiring  approval  of  Con- 
gress. All  we  are  talking  about  is  nuclear 
fuel  for  a  peaceful  nuclear  reactor  and  an 
existing  agreement.  To  require  an  act 
of  Congress  which  has  to  be  passed  every 
time  we  wanted  fuel  for  a  nuclear  reactor 
would  simply  put  this  out  of  business. 

What  would  happen  is  that  the  busi- 
ness would  go  to  other  countries  who  do 
not  oppose  safeguards. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  you 
and  your  Joint  Committee  on  page  5  who 
seek  an  amendment  providing  for  the 
Congress  to  act  if  it  does  not  favor  the 
proposed  amounts  and  periods  with  re- 
spect to  special  nuclear  materials. 

All  the  Long  amendment  provides  is 
that  there  be  prior  a;fflrmative  approval. 
So  we  are  in  exactly  the  same  situation. 
As  I  .said  to  the  gentleman  yesterday, 
please  do  not  confuse  us  simple  people. 
This  Is  the  essence  of  what  we  voted 
on  yesterday.  Those  who  wish  to  vote  in 
support  of  what  they  believed  yesterday 


would,  I  think,  have  to  vote  the  same  way 
today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  aimounced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

r::cordi:d  vote 
Mr.  LONG  of  Marjiand,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  88.  noes  298, 
not  voting  48.  as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  433) 
ATES — S8 
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Abzug 

Harrington 

Held 

Addabbo 

Hawkins 

Rieele 

Anderson. 

Hechier.  W.  Va.  Rodino 

Calif. 

Heckler.  Mass 

Roe 

Aspln 

Helsto&kt 

Rosers 

Bad  til  0 

Holtzman 

Rosenthal 

Bennett 

Howard 

Rouah 

Btaggi 

Hasten  meier 

Roybal 

Btn<Tham 

Koch 

Ryan 

Hoggs 

Kyros 

Sarbanes 

Brademaa 

Leggelt 

Schroeder 

Brown.  Calif. 

Lehman 

Seiberllng 

Burke,  CaJIf. 

Long.  Md. 

Staggers 

Burton.  John 

Luken 

Stark 

Burton.  PbUIlp  Melcher 

Stokes 

Conte 

Metcalfe 

Stuckey 

Cronln 

Mezvlnsky 

Steelman 

Daniels. 

Miller 

Studds 

Dominlck  V 

MinUh 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dell  urns 

Mink 

Tlernan 

Denholm 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Traxler 

Dlneell 

Mlzell 

Vander  Veen 

Drinan 

Moakley 

Vanlk 

Edwards,  Calif.  Murphy.  N.T. 

Waldie 

EUberg 

Hedzi 

Wilson, 

Pascell 

Nix 

Charles  H.. 

Ford 

OHara 

Calif. 

Qrasso 

Randall 

WUson, 

Green.  Pa. 

Rangel 

Charles.  Tex. 

Orover 

aarlck 

Yates 

Oude 

Re«s 

NOES— 298 

Toung.  Oa. 

Ab4nor 

Chapp«ll 

Frenzel 

Adams 

Clancy 

Prey 

Ale>;ander 

Clark 

Froehlicb 

AnUerson.  HI. 

Clawson.  Del 

Puqiia 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Cleveland 

Oaydos 

Andrews, 

Cochran 

Gettfs 

N.Dak. 

Cohen 

Olatmo 

Annunzlo 

Collier 

Glbbona 

Archer 

coUlns.  111. 

Oilman 

Arends 

Collins.  Tex. 

Oinn 

Armstrong 

Conablc 

Gold  water 

Ashley 

CoiUan 

Oonzatez 

Bafalis 

Corman 

Ooodllng 

Baker 

Cotter 

Gray 

Barrett 

Coughlin 

Gross 

Bauman 

Crane 

Cubser 

Bell 

Daniel.  Dan 

Ouyer 

Bergland 

Daniel.  Robert 

Haley 

BevUl 

W..  Jr. 

Hamilton 

Blackburn 

Daniel  son 

Hammer- 

Blalnik 

Davis.  S-C- 

schmldt 

Boiand 

Davis.  Wis. 

Hanley 

Boiling 

Delaney 

Hanna 

Bowen 

Dellenback 

Hanraban 

Bray 

Dennis 

Harsha 

Breaux 

Derwinskl 

Hastings 

Breckinridge 

Derine 

Hays 

Brlnkley 

Dickinson 

Hetnz 

Brooks 

Oorn 

Henderson 

Broom  field 

Dulski 

Hicks 

Brovn,  Mtcb. 

Duncan 

HlUis 

Brown.  Ohio 

duPont 

Hinshaw 

BroyhUl.NC. 

Eckhardt 

Hogan 

Broyhm,  Va. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Holt 

Buchanan 

Erlenborn 

Horton 

Burgener 

Esch 

Hosmer 

Burke,  PI  a. 

Eshleman 

Huber 

Burke.  Mass. 

Findley 

Hudnut 

B-irleson,Tex. 

Fish 

Hungate 

Buritson.  Mo. 

Flood 

Hunt 

Butler 

Fiowcrs 

Hutchinson 

Byron 

F:ynt 

Tchcrd 

Camp 

Foley 

Jarman 

Carney.  Ohio 

Porsyihe 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Casey.  Tex. 

Fountain 

Johnson.  Colo. 

C:;dert>erg 

Fraser 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Chamberlain 

Prelinghuysen 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jordan 

Nelsen 

Stanton. 

Kartb 

Nichols 

J.  wuuam 

Kazen 

Obey 

Stanton. 

Kemp 

O'Brien 

James  V. 

Ketcbum 

Parrls 

Steed 

King 

Passman 

Steele 

Kluczynskl 

Patman 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Lagomaralno 

Patten 

Stephens 

Landgrebe 

Pepper 

Stratton 

Latta 

Perkins 

Stubblefield 

Lent 

Pettia 

Sullivan 

Litton 

Peyser 

Symms 

Long.  Lt. 

Pickle 

Talcott 

Lott 

Pike 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Lujan 

Poage 

Taylor.  N.C. 

McClory 

Powell.  Ohio 

Teague 

McCloskey 

Preyer 

Thomson.  Wis. 

McCoUlster 

Price.  Dl. 

Thone 

McCormack 

Price,  Tex. 

Thornton 

McDade 

Pritchard 

To  well.  Nev. 

McEwen 

Quie 

Treen 

McFall 

Rallsback 

Dd&U 

McKay 

Regula 

Van  Deerlln 

McKtnney 

Reuss 

Vander  Jagt 

Macdonald 

Rhodes 

Veysey 

Madden 

Rlnaldo 

ViBorlto 

Madtgan 

Roberts 

Waggonner 

MBhon 

Robinson.  Va. 

Walsh 

Mallary 

Roblson,  N.T. 

W  ampler 

Mann 

Roncallo.  N.T. 

Ware 

Marazitl 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Whalen 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Rose 

White 

Martin.  N.C. 

RostenkowEkl 

Whliehurst 

Mathlas.  calif 

RouEselot 

Whitten 

Mathis.Ga. 

Roy 

WIdnall 

Matsunsga 

Runnels 

Wiggins 

Mayne    "^ 

Rutb 

WUson.  Bob 

MazzoU 

St  Germain 

Winn 

Meeds 

Sandman 

Wolff 

Michel 

Sarasin 

Wright 

Milford 

Satterfleld 

Wyatt 

MUls 

Scberle 

Wydler 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Sebellus 

Wylie 

Mollohan 

Shipley 

Wyman 

Montgomery 

Shoup 

Yatron 

Moorhead. 

Sbrlver 

Young.  Alaska 

Calif. 

Shuster 

Young.  Fla. 

Moorbead.  Pa. 

Slkes 

Young.  HI. 

Morgan 

Slsk 

Young,  S.C. 

Mosber 

skubitz 

Young.  Tex. 

MOSS 

Slack 

Zablockl 

Murphy,  m. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Zlon 

Murtha 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Zwacb 

Myers 

Snyder 

Natcber 

Spence 

NOT  VOTING— 48 

Ashbrook 

Donobue 

Landrum 

Beard 

Downing 

McSpadden 

Blester 

Evans,  Colo. 

Minshall.Obio 

Brasco 

Evlng.  Tenn. 

O'NeUl 

Brotzman 

Fleber 

Owens 

Carey.  NT- 

Fulton 

Podell 

Caner 

Green.  Oreg. 

Qulllen 

Chlsholm 

Griffiths 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Clausen. 

Gunter 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

DonH. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Ruppe 

Clay 

Hansen,  Wash 

Schneebell 

Conyers 

Hubert 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Culver 

Hollfleld 

Symington 

Davis.  Ga. 

Jones.  Ala. 

xniman 

de  la  Garza 

Jones.  Okla. 

WUIiams 

Dent 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Dlggs 

Kuykendall 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRM.\N.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

AMENDMENT  OPPEREO   BY    MS.   ABZUG 

Ms.  ABZUG.  ^lr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ms.  Aaztrc:  Page 
10.  insert  Immediately  after  line  8  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Sec.  8.  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  as 
amended  is  amended  by  inserting  after  Sec- 
tion  125  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  126  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  neither  the  Commission  nor  an.v 
person  or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall 


export  from  the  tJnlted  States  for  delivery 
to  or  use  by  or  within  any  foreign  nation 
or  regional  defense  organization  any  spe- 
cial nuclear  material,  source  material,  by- 
product material,  production  facility  or  any 
license  to  manufacture  said  faculty,  utiliza- 
tion facility  or  any  license  to  manufacture 
said  faculty  restricted  data  or  any  other 
material  or  information  that  can  be  used, 
directly  or  mdlrectly.  to  produce  any  special 
nuclear  material,  source  material  or  by-prod- 
uct material  unless  said  foreign  nation  or 
each  member  nation  of  said  regional  de- 
fense organization,  as  the  case  may  be.  has 
signed  and  ratified  both  the  NonProllfera- 
tlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Treaty  of  1968  and 
the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963. *• 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are 
to  effectively  regulate  the  exportation 
of  nuclear  materials,  we  must  establish 
certain  minimum  safeguard  stEmdards  to 
prevent  nuclear  proliferation.  My 
amendment  does  just  that. 

By  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  nu- 
clear materials  and  technology  to  nations 
that  have  failed  to  ratify  the  Nonpro- 
liferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Treaty  of 
1968.  we  are  guaranteeing  that  all  nu- 
clear exports  will  at  least  be  subject  to 
IAEA  inspections  and  safeguards. 

During  testimony  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  this  House,  three  experts  in  nu- 
clear weaponrj'  and  reactor  technology 
testified  that,  imless  both  the  exporting 
and  importing  countries  have  ratified 
the  NPT.  effective  international  controls 
are  impossible.  Specifically,  the  United 
States  bound  itself  to  insist  upon  IAEA 
safeguards  over  any  sensitive  nuclear 
equipment  or  materials  it  supplies  when 
it  signed  and  ratified  the  treaty.  But 
these  safeguards  and  controls  apply  only 
to  the  facilities  and  materials  actually 
supplied,  and  not  to  all  the  nuclear  hard- 
ware operated  by  a  recipient  non-party 
state. 

A  Middle  Eastern  nonparty  country 
could  receive  assistance  from  the  United 
States  under  IAEA  safeguards  and  col- 
lateral aid  from  a  state  that  has  not 
ratified  the  NPT.  Such  collateral  aid 
could  take  the  form  of  a  chemical  sepa- 
ration plant  for  extracting  Plutonium 
from  the  spent  fuel  rods,  or  it  could  talie 
the  form  of  enriched  uranium  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  some  U.S.-supplied 
hardware.  In  either  event,  the  IAEA 
would  not  have  jurisdiction  over  either 
the  supplying  country  or  the  recipient 
countrj'.  And  in  both  cases,  the  recipient 
nation  could  build  bombs  without  mean- 
ingful IAEA  intervention  or  Imowledge. 

Moreover.  Dr.  Willrich.  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  noted  while  testifying 
before  a  House  subcommittee  that  IAEA 
inspection  teams  have  met  with  serious 
resistance  while  attempting  to  police 
facilities  supplied  by  member  countries, 
but  which  are  located  in  nonmember 
countries.  A  case  in  point  is  India — a 
country  which  is  not  a  party  to  the  NPT. 
The  Indian  Government  refused  to  per- 
mit the  inspection  team  to  examine  the 
CANDU  reactor.  It  was  this  reactor 
that  generated  the  Plutonium  that  the 
Indians  used  in  their  nuclear  device. 

My  suggestion  Is  that  unless  we  begin 
to  tighten  up  and  make  requirements  to 
the  nations  to  whom  we  give  materials 
that  they  become  signatories  and  rati- 
flers   of   the   Nonproliferation   Nuclear 


Treaty  of  1968  and  the  partial  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1963.  we  arc  just  creating  a 
serious  danger  and  havoc  to  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world  and  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

I  would  hope  we  would  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  Just  one  more 
example  of  Ignorance  in  action. 

I  hope  we  are  all  aware  of  what  the 
facts  in  this  case  are. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
make  a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  yield.  I  have  not  impugned  the 
lady.  Ignorance  in  this  context  means 
that  a  person  doesn't  know  what  he  or 
she  is  talking  about. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  No.  I  will  not  yield. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  gen- 
tleman knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Let  me  point  out  to 
the  gentlewoman  and  to  the  members  ot 
the  Committee  what  the  gentlewoman 
would  do  with  her  amendment.  The  gen- 
tlewoman would  prohibit  this  country 
from  selling,  for  instance,  medical  iso- 
topes, industrial  isotopes,  nuclear  ma- 
terial for  agricultural  research,  nuclear 
material  for  medical  pacemakers,  and 
nuclear  material  for  artificial  hearts,  to 
the  following  countries: 

The  Philippines,  the  Netherlands,  Lux- 
embourg, Egypt.  Israel.  Japan.  Prance. 
Australia.  Belgium.  Indonesia,  and  Italy, 
to  name  some. 

None  of  these  countries  have  signed 
a  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty.  I  do 
not  know  what  motivation  they  have  for 
not  signing,  but  I  presume  it  is  that  since 
they  are  not  making  weapons  and  do  not 
Po.wess  nuclear  weapons  and  since  they 
are  not  making  nuclear  weapons,  they 
obviously  have  no  Interest  in  seUing 
weapons  to  anybody  else:  so  they  have, 
for  their  own  reasons,  decided  not  to  sign 
a  treaty  that  thev  will  not  transfer  them. 
Yet  all  these  countries  are  in  need  of  the 
peaceful  benefits  ot  nuclear  energy,  such 
as  would  be  prohibited  imder  this  amend- 
ment. Remember:  this  amendment  pro- 
hibits not  only  the  export  and  sale  of 
special  nuclear  materials  such  as  Plu- 
tonium and  uranium  for  reactors,  but 
also  soiu-ce  material  and  byproduct  ma- 
terial, thai  is.  all  these  isotoi^es  used  for 
all  ihese  peaceful  nonmllitary  purposes. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  not  under- 
standing what  one  is  trying  to  do.  and 
no  matter  how  sincere  the  gentlewoman 
may  be.  I  suggest  that  we  reject  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  'Ms.  Abzdoi. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Hdnoate,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  iH.R.  15416)  to  amend  the  Atomic 
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Energy  Aci  of  1964.  a£  amended,  and  the 
Atomic  Weapons  Rewards  Act  of  1955. 
and  for  other  purpc^es.  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1325.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quonmu  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  377,  nays  6. 
not  voting  51.  as  follows: 


IRoIl  No.  434) 

TEAS— 377 

Abdnor 

Casey.  Tex. 

Fors5the 

Adams 

Cederberg 

Fountain 

Addabbo 

Chamberlain 

Fraser 

Alexander 

C happen 

Frelinehuj'sen 

Anderson. 

Clancy 

Frenze'l 

cam. 

Clark 

Frey 

Anderson.  HI. 

Clausen. 

FroehJlch 

Andrews.  N.C. 

DonH. 

FUqua 

Andrews, 

Clawson.  Del 

Gaydos 

NDak. 

CieveleDd 

Gettys 

Annunzlo 

Cochran 

Gtalmo 

Archer 

Cohen 

Oilman 

Arends 

Collier 

Oinn 

Armstrong 

Collins.  III. 

Ooldwater 

AshJey 

Collins.  Tex. 

Gonzalez 

Ajspin 

Conable 

Goodllng 

Ba4ilIo 

Conlan 

Grasso 

Bafalls 

Conte 

Gray 

Baker 

Gorman 

Green.  Pa- 

Barrett 

cotter 

Gross 

Bauman 

Coughlln 

Grover 

Bell 

Crane 

Oubser 

Bergland 

Cronln 

Gude 

BevUl 

Daniel.  Dan 

Ouyer 

BlBggl 

Daniel.  Robert 

Haley 

Blester 

W..  Jr. 

Hamilton 

Bingham 

DanteiK. 

Hammer- 

Blackburn 

Domlnick  V. 

scbmldt 

BlBtnlk 

Daniel  Hin 

Hanley 

BOgES 

Davis.  S.C 

Banna 

Boland 

Davtft.  WlB. 

Hanraban 

Boiling 

Delaney 

Harsha 

Bowen 

DellenbBck 

Hastings 

BrademBA 

Denholm 

Hawkins 

Br*r 

Dennis 

Hays 

BreauT 

Derwtnskl 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Breckinridge 

Devine 

Heckler.  Mass. 

BrinScley 

Dickinson 

Heinz 

Brooks 

Din  ft  ell 

Helstoskt 

Broomflcld 

Dorn 

Henderson 

Brotzman 

Drlnan 

Hicks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Dulski 

HUlls 

Brown.  Mich, 

Dunc«n 

Hlnshaw 

Brown.  Ohio 

du  Pont 

Hog  an 

BroyhUl.N.C 

Ecktaardt 

Holt 

Broyhlll.  VB. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Holtzman 

Buchanan 

Edwards.  Calif 

Horion 

Burgener 

EUberg 

Hosmer 

Burke.  Calif. 

Erlenbom 

Howard 

Burke.  P1&. 

Escta 

Huber 

Burke.  Maes. 

Eshleman 

Hudnut 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Pascell 

Hungate 

Burllson,  MO. 

Plndley 

Hunt 

Burton.  John 

Fl3h 

Hutchinson 

Burton.  Phillip  Flood 

Ichord 

Butler 

Flowers 

Jannan 

Byron 

Flynt 

Johnson.  Caltf . 

Camp 

Foley 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Carney.  Ohio 

Ford 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Nix 

Stanton. 

Jordan 

Obey 

J.  WUliem 

Karth 

O'Brien 

Stanton. 

Kastenmeler 

O'Hara 

James  V. 

Kazen 

Parrls 

Stark 

Kemp 

Passman 

Steed 

Ketchum 

Patman 

Steele 

King 

Patten 

Steelman 

Kiuczynakl 

Pepper 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Koch 

Perkins 

Stephens 

Kyros 

Pettis 

Stokes 

Lagomarslno 

Peyser 

Stratton 

Land  grebe 

Pickle 

Stubblefleld 

Latta 

Pike 

Stuckey 

Leggett 

Poage 

Studds 

Lehman 

Powell.  Ohio 

Sullivan 

Lent 

Prcyer 

Symms 

Long.  La. 

Price.  111. 

Talcott 

Lott 

Price.  T«x. 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Lujan 

Prltchard 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Luken 

Quie 

Teague 

McClorj- 

RHilsback 

Thompson.  N  J 

McCloskey 

Randall 

Thomson,  Wis. 

McColl  later 

Bangel 

Thone 

McCormack 

Rarick 

Thornton 

McDade 

Rces 

Tieman 

McEwen 

Reeuta 

To  well.  Nev. 

McPall 

Reuss 

Traxler 

McKay 

Rhodes 

Treen 

McKinney 

Blegle 

Udall 

Macdonald 

Rlnaldo 

Van  Deerltn 

Madden 

Robens 

Vander  Jagt 

Madigan 

Robinson,  Va. 

Vander  Veen 

Mabon 

Robiaon.N-T. 

Van  Ik 

Mallary 

Rod  1  no 

veysey 

Mann 

Roe 

Vigorlto 

Marazltl 

Rogers 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Roncallo.  NT 

Waldte 

Martin.  N.C. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Walsh 

Mathlas.  Calif 

.  Rose 

W  ampler 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Rosenthal 

Ware 

Matsunaga 

Rostenkowskl 

Wbalen 

Mayne 

Roush 

White 

MazzoU 

Rousselot 

Whltehurst 

Meeds 

Roy 

Whltten 

Melcher 

Roybal 

Wldnalt 

Mezvlnsky 

Runnels 

Wiggins 

Michel 

Ruth 

WUfiOn.  Bob 

MUford 

Ryan 

wuson. 

MUIer 

St  Oermeln 

Charles  H.. 

Mills 

Sandman 

Calif. 

Mintsb 

Saruln 

Wilson. 

Mink 

Sar  banes 

Charles.  Tex. 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Satt«rfleld 

wmn 

Mlzell 

Scherle 

Wolff 

MoaUey 

Schroeder 

Wright 

Montgomery 

Sebellus 

Wyatt 

Moorhead, 

Selberllns 

WydlCT 

Calif. 

Shipley 

Wylle 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Shoup 

Wyman 

Morgan 

Shrlver 

Tates 

Mosher 

Shuater 

Tetron 

MOSS 

Sisk 

Toung.  Alaska 

Murphy.  111. 

Skubltz 

Toung.  Pla. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Slack 

Toung.  Ga. 

Murtha 

Smith,  Iowa 

Toung,  m. 

Myers 

Smith.  N.T. 

Toung.  S.C. 

Natcher 

Snyder 

Toung.  Tex. 

Nedzt 

Spence 

Zablocki 

Nel&en 

Staggers 

Zion 

Nichols 

NATS— 6 

Zwach 

Abzug 

Dellums 

Long.  Md. 

Bennett 

Harrington 

Mitchell,  Md. 

NOT  VOTING— 51 

Ashbrook 

Fisher 

Metcalfe 

Beard 

Fulton 

Mlnsh&ll,  Ohio 

Brasco 

Gibbons 

Mollohan 

Carey.  N.T. 

Green.  Oreg. 

ONelll 

Carter 

GrlfCths 

Owens 

ChUholm 

Gunter 

Podell 

Clay 

Hansen.  Idaho 

QuUlen 

Conyers 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Reld 

Culver 

Hfbert 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Davis.  Ga, 

Holifleld 

Rooney.  N.T. 

de  la  Garza 

Jones.  Ala. 

Ruppe 

Dent 

Jones.  OklB. 

Scbneebell 

DlggS 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Sikea 

Donohue 

Kuykendall 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Downing 

Landrum 

Symington 

Evans.  Colo. 

Litton 

Ullman 

Evtns.  Tenn. 

McSpadden 

Williams 

So  the  bm  was  passed. 
The   Clerk  annoiinced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  CNelU  with  Mi  Held. 

Mr.  Carey  or  New  York  with  Mr.  Plaher. 

Mr.  de  la  Qarza  with  Mrs.  Qreen  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mrs.  Crimttas. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Qimter. 


Mr.  Evlns  of  Tenoeasee  with  Mrs.  Huuen 
of  Washington. 

Mr.  Oent  with  Mr.  Bollfield. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  Wyoming  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Spadden. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Mollt^ian. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  wllh  Mr.  QuiUen. 

Mr.  SIkes  wllh   Mr.   Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Joucs  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  AahbtY>ok, 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  mni^hall 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  clay. 

Mr.  Owens  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Qlbbons. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CBNEXAL  LCAVE 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  6  legklative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter  on  the  bill 
Just  passed,  H.R.  15416. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  a  similar  Senate  bill  (8. 
3669'  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Acts* 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  the  Atomic 
Weapons  Rewards  Act  of  1955,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S.  3889 
An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 

1964.  as  amended,  and  the  Atomic  Weap- 
ons  Rewards  Act  of   1955.  and  for  other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Repreaentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Atomic  Weapons  Rewards  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a I  The  initial  section  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  strlkmg  out  the  words  "Atomic 
Weapons  Rewards  Act  of  1955"  and  by  sub- 
stituting in  lieu  thereof  "Atomic  Weapons 
and  Special  Nuclear  Materials  Rewards  Act." 

(b)  Sections  2,  3,  and  6  of  the  Act  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  Any  person  who  furnishes  original 
information  to  the  United  States — 

"(al  leading  to  the  finding  or  other  ac- 
quisition by  the  United  States  of  special  nu- 
clear material  or  an  atomic  weapon  which 
has  been  Introduced  Into  the  United  SUtes 
or  manufactured  or  acquired  therein  con- 
trarv  to  the  laws  of  the  United  states,  or 

"(b)  with  respect  to  the  Introduction 
or  attempted  Introduction  Into  the  United 
States  or  the  manufacture  or  acquisition  or 
attempted  manufacture  or  acquuitlon  of.  or 
a  conspiracy  to  Introduce  Into  the  United 
States  or  to  manufacttu^  or  acquire,  special 
nuclear  material  or  an  atomic  weapon  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
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■■(c)  wtth  respect  to  the  export  or  at- 
temfftetl  export,  or  a  conspiracy  to  export, 
special  nuclear  material  or  an  atomic  weap- 
on from  ihe  United  states  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  rewarded  by  the  payment  of  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  ^600,000. 

■Src.  3.  The  Attorney  General  shall  de- 
termine whether  a  person  furnishing  infor- 
mation to  the  United  States  Is  entitled  to 
a  reward  and  tlie  amount  to  be  paid  pur- 
suant to  section  2.  Before  making  a  reward 
under  this  section  the  Attorney  General  shall 
advise  and  consult  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  A  reward  of  8&0,000  or  more  may 
not  be  made  without  the  approval  of  the 
President.". 

■Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  Is  au- 
thorized to  hold  such  hearings  and  malte, 
promulgate,  issue,  rescind,  and  amend  such 
rules  and  regulatloiw  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  A  determination  made  by  the  At- 
torney General  under  section  3  of  this  Act 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and  no  court 
shall  have  power  or  Jurisdiction  to  review 
It.". 

(c)  Section  6  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  words  "Awards  Board"  and  by  sub- 
stituting In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Attorney 
General". 

SEC.  a.  Section  54  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  54.  Foreign  DiSTaiBtrnoN  of  Special 
NccLEAR  Material.— a.  The  Commission  is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  any  nation  or 
group  of  nations  by  distributing  special  nu- 
clear material  and  to  distribute  such  special 
nuclear  material,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
an  agreement  for  cooperation  to  which  such 
nation  or  group  of  nations  is  a  party  and 
which  la  made  in  accordance  with  section 
123.  Unless  hereafter  otherwise  authorlzM 
by  law  the  Commission  shall  be  compensated 
lor  special  nuclear  material  so  distributed 
at  not  less  than  the  Commission's  published 
charges  applicable  to  the  domestic  distri- 
bution of  such  material,  except  that  the 
Commission  to  assist  and  encourage  research 
on  peaceful  uses  or  for  medical  therapy  may 
so  distribute  without  charge  during  any  cal- 
endar year  only  a  quantity  of  such  material 
which  at  the  time  of  transfer  does  not  ex- 
ceed in  value  $10,000  in  the  case  of  one  na- 
tion or  S50.0O0  in  the  case  of  any  group  of 
nations.  The  Commission  may  distribute  to 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  or 
to  any  group  of  nations,  only  such  amounts 
of  special  nuclear  materials  and  for  such 
per:od  of  time  as  are  authorized  by  Congress - 
Proi'ided.  however.  That,  (i)  notwlthstand- 
in?  this  provision,  the  Commission  Is  hereby 
authorized,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tlon  123,  to  distribute  to  the  Agency  five 
thousand  kUograms  of  contained  uranlum- 
235.  five  hundred  grams  of  uranlum-233,  and 
three  kilograms  of  plutonlum.  together  with 
the  amounts  of  special  nuclear  material 
Which  wUl  match  In  amount  tbe  sum  of  all 
quantities  of  special  nuclear  materUls  made 
available  by  all  other  members  of  the  Agency 
to  June  1.  I960;  and  (li)  notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
the  Commission  may  distribute  to  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency,  or  to  any 
BToup  of  nations,  such  other  amounts  of 
special  nuclear  materials  and  for  such  other 
periods  of  time  as  are  established  In  writing 
bv  the  Commission:  Provided,  however.  That 
before  they  are  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  this  subdivision  (II).  such 
proposed  amounts  and  periods  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  referred  to  the 
Joint  Committee  and  a  period  of  sixty  days 
shall  elapse  while  Congress  Is  In  session  (in 
computing  such  sixty  days,  there  shall  be 
excluded  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is 
not  In  session  becatiM  of  an  adjournment  of 


more  than  three  days) :  And  provided 
further.  That  any  such  proposed  amounu 
and  periods  shall  not  become  effective  if 
during  such  sixty-day  period  the  Congress 
passes  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  in  sub- 
stance that  It  does  not  favor  the  proposed 
action;  And  provided  further.  That  prior  to 
the  elapse  of  the  first  thirty  days  of  any 
such  sixty-day  period  the  Joint  Committee 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  of  Its 
views  and  recommendations  respecting  the 
proposed  amounts  and  periods  and  an  ac- 
companying proposed  concurrent  resolution 
stating  in  substance  that  the  Congress  fa- 
vors, or  does  not  favor,  as  the  case  may  be. 
the  proposed  amounts  or  periods.  The  Com- 
mission may  agree  to  repurchase  any  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  distributed  under  a 
sale  arrangement  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion which  is  not  consumed  In  the  course  of 
the  activities  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement  for  cooperation,  or  any  ura- 
nium remaining  after  Irradiation  of  such  spe- 
cial nuclear  material,  at  a  repurchase  price 
not  to  exceed  the  Commission's  sale  price 
for  comparable  special  nuclear  material  or 
uranium  In  effect  at  the  time  of  delivery  of 
such  material  to  the  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission may  also  agree  to  purchase,  consist- 
ent with  and  within  the  period  of  the  agree- 
ment for  cooperation,  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial produced  in  a  nuclear  reactor  located 
outside  the  United  States  through  the  use  of 
special  nuclear  material  which  was  leased  or 
sold  pursuant  to  this  subsection.  Under  any 
such  agreement  the  Commission  shall  pur- 
chase only  such  material  as  Is  delivered  to  the 
Commission  during  any  period  when  there 
la  in  effect  a  guaranteed  purchase  price  for 
the  same  material  produced  in  a  nuclear  re- 
actor by  a  person  licensed  under  section  104, 
established  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
section  56,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  shall 
be  the  price  so  established  by  the  Commls* 
sion  and  in  effect  for  the  same  material  de- 
livered to  the  Commission. 

"b.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 123.  124,  and  125,  the  Commission  la 
authorized  to  distribute  to  any  person  out- 
side the  United  States  (1)  plutonlum  con- 
taining 80  per  centum  or  more  by  weight  of 
plutonlum-238.  and  (2)  other  special  nuclear 
material  when  It  has.  in  accordance  with 
subsection  a7d„  exempted  certain  classes  or 
quantities  of  such  other  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial or  kinds  of  uses  or  users  thereof  from 
the  requirements  for  a  license  set  forth  In 
this  chapter.  Unless  hereafter  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law.  the  Commission  shall  be 
compensated  for  special  nuclear  material  so 
distributed  at  not  less  than  the  Commlasion's 
published  charges  applicable  to  the  domestic 
distribution  of  such  material.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  not  distribute  any  plutonlum  con- 
taining 80  per  centum  or  more  by  weight  of 
plutoiilum-238  to  any  person  under  this  sub- 
section If,  In  Its  opinion,  such  distribution 
would  be  Inimical  to  the  common  defense 
and  security.  The  Commission  mav  require 
such  reports  regarding  the  \ase  of' material 
distributed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  as  It  deems  necessary. 

"c.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  "license 
or  otherwise  permit  others  to  distribute  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  to  any  person  outside 
the  United  States  under  the  same  conditions, 
except  as  to  charges,  as  would  be  applicable 
If  the  material  were  distributed  by  the 
Commission.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  57  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"d.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  es- 
tabllsh  classes  of  special  nuclear  materia) 
and  to  exempt  certain  classes  or  quantities 
of  special  nuclear  material  or  kinds  of  uses 
or  users  from  the  requirements  for  a  license 
set  forth  in  this  section  when  it  make  a  find- 
ing that  the  exemtplon  of  such  classes  or 
quantities  of  special  nuclear  material  or  such 


kinds  of  uses  or  users  would  not  be  Inimical 
to  Ihe  common  defense  and  security  and 
would  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public". 

Sec.  4.  SecUon  81  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1964.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  word  "licensees"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "qualified  applicants"  in 
the  third  sentence  of  such  section  and  by 
deleting  the  fifth  sentence  of  such  section. 

Sec.  5.  Sections  123.  124.  and  125  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  are 
amended  by  substituting  tbe  term  "54  a." 
for  the  term  "54.". 

Sec.  6.  Sut>sectlon  153.  h  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  the  figure  "1974"  and  substi- 
tuting therefor  the  figures  "1979". 

Sec.  7.  Subsection  161.  l  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"I.  prescribe  such  regulations  or  orders  as 
It  may  deem  necessary  (H  to  protect  Re- 
stricted Data  received  by  any  person  in  con- 
nection wtth  any  activity  authorized  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  (2)  to  guard  against  the 
loss  or  diversion  of  any  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial acquired  by  any  person  pursuant  to 
section  53  or  produced  by  any  person  in 
connection  with  any  activity  authorized  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  to  prevent  any  use  or  dis- 
position thereof  which  the  Commission  may 
determine  to  be  Inimical  to  the  common  de- 
fense and  security,  Including  regulations  or 
orders  designating  activities,  Involving  quan- 
tities of  special  nuclear  material  which  in 
the  opinion  of  tbe  Commission  are  important 
to  the  common  defense  and  security,  that 
may  be  conducted  only  by  persons  whose 
character,  associations,  and  loyalty  shall  have 
been  Investigated  under  standards  and  spec- 
ifications established  by  the  Commission 
and  as  to  whom  the  Commission  shall  have 
determined  that  permitting  each  such  person 
to  conduct  the  activity  will  not  be  Inimical 
to  the  common  defense  and  security,  and 
(3)  to  govern  any  activity  authorized  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  Including  standards  and 
restrictions  governing  the  design,  location, 
and  operation  of  facilities  used  In  the  con- 
duct of  such  activity.  In  order  to  protect 
health  and  to  minimize  danger  to  life  or 
property;". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill.  H.R.  15416,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2296. 
FOREST  AND  RANGELAND  RE- 
NEWABLE RESOURCES  PLANNING 
ACT   OF    1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  2296)  to  provide  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture,  to  pro- 
tect, develop,  and  enhance  the  environ- 
ment of  certain  of  the  Nation's  lands 
and  resources,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  be  read  In 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

[For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  26, 
1974.] 

Mr.  RARICK  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  the  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment be  dispensed  «ith. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  R.^RICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  conference  bill,  as  with  the 
original  House  bill,  is  to  establish  more 
long-range  planning  for  the  National 
Forest  System,  and  congressional  control 
over  management  of  National  Forest 
System  lands. 

The  major  provisions  of  H  R.  13283 
require  the  administration  to  prepare  a 
national  renewable  resource  assessment 
or  all  such  lands  and  lesources  and  a 
Forest  Service  renewable  resource  pro- 
gram, and  that  both  the  assessment  and 
the  program  be  submitted  to  Congress  for 
review.  The  administration  must  also 
prepare  an  annual  progresii  report. 

The  Congress  agreed  to  eliminate  a 
provision  allowing  limited  impoundment 
of  funds  appropriated  for  the  act.  hut 
specified  that  the  funds  shall  be  expend- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974. 

Senate  language  to  set  the  year  2000 
as  the  operational  target  year  also  was 
adopted  by  the  conferees.  By  that  year, 
the  major  portion  of  planned  Intensive 
management  procedures  are  to  be 
operating  and  all  bacldogs  of  needed 
treatment  for  renewable  resources  are  to 
be  reduced  to  a  current  basis. 

The  conference  substitute  also  pro- 
vides, similar  to  the  House  bill  lan- 
guage, that  the  President  prepare  and 
submit  to  Congress  a  statement  of  policy 
to  guide  the  framing  of  budget  requests 
under  the  act.  Congress  may  revise  or 
modify  this  statement  within  60  days  fol- 
lowing submi.ssion  by  the  President. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  no 
express  public  participation  provision,  al- 
though the  conferees  noted  that  under 
existing  law  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  the  authority  to  provide  for  needed 
public  participation  in  development  of 
the  assessment,  program,  and  resouixe 
inventories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  estimate  of  $4.9 
million  over  the  next  5  years  remains 
the  same  as  the  original  House  bill  esti- 
mate. The  bill  passed  the  House  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  and  on  16  of  22 
points  of  discussion  during  the  confer- 
ence. The  House  bill  language  was  re- 
tained or  the  Senate  bill  language  was 
deleted  to  conform  with  the  House  bill. 
The  Senate  provisions  and  compromi.'ses 
on  the  other  six  points  were  mainly  tech- 
nical and  improved  the  House  bill. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  Members 
will  be  the  constructive  and  helpful  com- 
promise relating  to  funding  of  national 
forest  development  roads  and  trail.'!.  Un- 
der the  conference  substitute,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultiu-e  will  be  required  to 
outline  his  total  road  program  to  the 
Congress  in  seeking  funds  for  roads 
Thus,  credits  to  timber  purchasers  for 
roads  they  construct  under  timber  sales 
contract  arrangements  will  now  be  con- 
sidered a.'i  budget  outlays  and  budget  au- 
thority in  accordance  with  the  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act.  Along 
with  roads  constructed  directly  by  the 


Forest  Service  with  appropriated  funds, 
the  Appropriations  Act  must  now  cover 
the  "timber  purchaser  roads,"  which 
are  funded  by  credits  to  the  timber  pur- 
chasers under  the  timber  sales  contract. 
Since  these  purchaser  credits  will  be 
budget  outlays  which  will  be  discharged 
without  the  use  of  appropriated  fimds. 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  new  Con- 
[.'lessional  Budget  Office  which  will  be 
established  under  the  1974  Budget  Act 
to  develop  a  means  to  recognize  their 
liquidation  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledger  in  establishing  the  annual  balance 
between  national  income  and  expendi- 
tures. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the 
amounts  needed  for  timber  purchaser 
roads  cannot  be  estimated  with  preci- 
sion, since  estimates  are  made  between 
18  to  24  months  in  advance  of  the  tim- 
ber sales  themselves,  and  market  and 
other  conditions  can  Influence  the  degree 
to  which  timber  purchaser  roads  can  be 
constructed.  Thus,  we  expect  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Conmiittees  will  develop  flexible 
arrangements  which  will  assure  that 
Congress  can  approve  the  overall  na- 
tional forest  road  program  including 
those  constructed  by  timber  purchasers, 
without  Impeding  an  orderly  and  ef- 
ficient timber  sales  program  by  the 
Forest  Service. 

This  legislation  will  provide  purpose- 
ful direction  for  development  and  man- 
agement of  the  National  Forest  System. 
Through  analysis  and  planning  It  will 
enable  coordination  of  both  the  commod- 
ity and  amenity  resources  and  uses  of 
that  system.  TTie  renewable  resources 
assessment  and  renewable  resources  pro- 
gram to  be  prepared  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill  will  be  the  most  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  situation  review  and  ac- 
tion program  statements  ever  prepared 
for  either  the  national  forests  or  the  as- 
sociated work  of  the  Forest  Service  in 
cooperative  programs  and  research.  Pro- 
vision Is  made  for  consideration  of  alter- 
native programs.  Cost-benefit  analyses 
will  include  consideration  of  not  only  di- 
rect but  indirect  returns  as  well  as  both 
tangible  and  intangible  benefits.  Devel- 
opment of  the  renewable  resources  pro- 
gram will  be  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  Multiple  Use- 
Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960  and  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

The  preparation  and  submission  to  the 
Congress  of  these  two  statements  will 
provide  the  basis  for  a  new  era  in  wise 
long  term  use  of  all  of  the  resources 
of  the  National  Forest  System.  Enact- 
ment of  this  measure  will  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  of  maturity  in  the 
development  and  management  of  these 
great  resources. 

The  needs  and  the  desh-es  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  the  complexities  of  our  cul- 
ture and  an  expanding  national  economy 
all  Impose  new  and  increasing  demands 
on  basic  natural  resources.  The  forest,  as 
a  source  of  wood,  water,  recreation,  and 
wildlife  and  forage  for  domestic  live- 
stock. Is  uniquely  able  to  respond  to  these 
modern  challenges — with  man's  consist- 
ent and  dedicated  assistance.  And.  in 
yielding  all  of  these  benefits  to  man.  the 
forests  demand  a  level  of  management 


recognizing  their  esthetic  and  environ- 
mental qualities. 

This  accommodation  between  man  and 
nature,  between  human  necessities  and 
human  desires,  with  full  appreciation  of 
the  forest's  timeless  meanings  of  dif- 
ferent things  to  different  men,  Ls  essence 
of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974. 

The  details  of  sound  forest  manage- 
ment will  vary  with  locality  and  by 
objectives  of  ownership  but.  overall,  the 
purpose  of  soimd  planning  over  prolong- 
ed periods  will  be  to  attain  full  considera- 
tions. TTie  general  trend  of  forest  man- 
agement has  been  tov.ard  achieving  full 
production  with  the  aid  of  continuing 
research  and  improved  technology.  Sub- 
stantial improvement  in  direction  and 
magnitude  must  be  made,  however,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  future. 
These  opportunities  are  inherent  in  the 
legislation  before  us.  Passage  of  this  bill 
will  enable  the  Nation  to  accelerate  ap- 
plication of  advanced  management  prac- 
tices which  will  give  maximum  sustained 
production  to  the  economy  and  con- 
tribute fully  to  the  welfare  and  enjoy- 
ment of  its  citizens. 

Any  forest,  managed  below  its  full 
potential  to  return  the  benefits  the  owner 
seeks,  fails  to  realize  its  role  in  the  well- 
being  and  security  of  the  Nation  and  its 
people.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
day  In  forest  management  when  the 
desert  will  literally  blossom  like  the  rose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  so  that  the  Congress 
can  move  forward  in  establishing  a  long- 
range  planning  program  to  provide  maxi- 
mum use  and  protection  of  our  National 
Forest  lands. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  yield  to  the  genOe- 
man  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  congratulate  the 
conferees  on  an  excellent  job  in  bring- 
ing back  to  the  House  essentially  the 
House  bill.  This  bill,  when  passed  by  the 
House  and  passed  by  the  Senate  on  the 
conference  report  I  am  advised  tomor- 
row, will  be  a  long  and  Important  step 
forward  In  a  meaningful,  long-range, 
sensible  management  of  the  forest  re- 
sources that  this  Nation  has.  I  am  ad- 
vised again  that  the  legislation  liaison 
people  in  the  executive  department  will 
advise  the  President  to  sign  this  bill 
when  the  conference  report  is  passed. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana.  I  happen 
to  be  one  who  believes  our  forests  are  s 
renewable  resource.  In  other  words,  we 
can  have  our  cake  and  eat  it.  too.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  do  just  that.  This  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  believe, 
and  I  trust  that  this  bill  will  pass. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  strongly  support  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  S.  2296.  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974.  I  was  a  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation  in  the  House,  and  am 
pleased  to  see  S.  2296  brought  to  the  floor 
for  final  approval. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  subcommittee  with 
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jurisdiction  over  the  Forest  Service,  I 
have  found  myself  facing  the  task  of  try- 
ing to  determine  whether  the  budget  re- 
quest for  a  given  program  represents  a 
sound  mix  of  fimding  to  meet  current  as 
well  as  future  needs.  In  the  absence  of 
an  agreed  upon  set  of  goals  or  priorities, 
this  problem  is  complicated  by  the  need 
to  balance  the  fl.scal  requirements  of 
competing  programs. 

In  the  area  of  natural  resources  it  is 
always  easy  to  defer  those  actions  that 
have  long-term  benefits,  and  difficult  to 
provide  the  funds  to  meet  current  and 
oneoing  needs.  This  has  been  true  under 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  admin- 
istrations. The  current  reforestation 
backlog  and  inadequate  recreation  facili- 
ties on  the  national  forestlands  bear 
testimony  to  this  fact. 

The  need  to  balance  funding  for  vari- 
ous programs  is  complicated  in  the  field 
of  natural  resources  because  an  effective 
multiple-use  program  must  strike  a 
sound  balance  of  effort.  In  addition,  our 
forest  and  range  resources  are  both  pub- 
licly and  privately  held.  We  have  pro- 
grams designed  to  foster  private  initia- 
tive and  we  have  others  that  govern  the 
level  of  activity  on  the  public  lands.  Each 
of  these  must  also  be  balanced  if  we  are 
going  to  secure  the  resources  that  our 
Nation  needs. 

This  bill  will  provide  a  framework  for 
policymaking  that  will  enable  both  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress  to  do  a  bet- 
ter job  of  managing  our  national  forests 
and  rangelands. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  direct- 
ed to  prepare  a  renewable  resource  as- 
sessment which  is  to  "oe  periodically  up- 
dated. It  will  serve  as  a  basic  body  of 
data  and  information  on  which  informed 
decision  can  be  based.  In  my  work  on 
the  House  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  it 
has  been  a  shock  to  find  out  how  little 
the  Federal  Government  really  knows 
about  the  public's  resources. 

In  addition  to  preparing  the  assess- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
prepare  a  recommended  renewable  re- 
sources program.  This  too  Is  to  be  up- 
dated periodically. 

The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  the  assessment  and  program 
along  with  a  detailed  statement  of  policy 
intended  for  use  in  framing  budget  re- 
quests for  the  Forest  Service.  The  Con- 
gress then  has  60  days  to  review  the 
statement  of  policy  and  act  to  revise  or 
disapprove  it. 

An  annual  report  is  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  with  the  budget  expressing  in 
qualitative  and  quantitative  terms  the 
extent  to  which  the  programs  projected 
meet  the  policies  approved  by  Congress. 

S.  2296  Is  in  the  same  spirit  as  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  It  will  give  Congress 
more  control  over  the  Forest  Service 
budget,  and  allow  both  Congress  and  the 
Executive  to  make  more  informed  judg- 
ments on  Forest  Service  programs.  S. 
2298  will  assist  in  setting  national  prior- 
ities for  renewable  resource  management 
that  recognizes  the  long  term  needs  of 
our  national  forests  and  rangelands. 

I  commend  both  the  distinguished 
™»"™an  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
•Mr.  Po*GE)  and  the  distinguished  chalr- 
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man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Forests 
'Mr.  Rarick)  for  the  fine  job  they  have 
done  in  developing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
FLEXIBILITY  IN  URBAN  TRANS- 
PORTATION POLICIES— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  'H.  DOC  NO 
93-328) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered 
to  be  printed : 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

The  promotion  of  desirable  community 
development  and  flexibility  in  urban 
transportation  policies  are  principal 
goals  of  this  administration. 

It  is  clear  that  in  order  to  promote 
the  orderly  development  of  urban  areas 
according  to  local  priorities,  our  efforts 
should  be  focused  on  measures  which 
better  integrate  and  coordinate  all  modes 
of  transportation  in  urban  areas  with 
other  physical  and  social  programs. 
Moreover,  State  and  local  governments 
should  be  eiven  greater  participation  in 
major  decisions  In  the  use  of  Federal 
programs  affecting  community  develop- 
ment. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress this  report  which  summarizes  the 
many  ways  in  which  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  working 
to  effect  significant  improvements  to- 
ward that  end. 

The  report  was  prepared  jointly  bv 
the  Departments  of  Transportation  and 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  as 
required  by  section  4'g>  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act  of  1966.  In 
particular,  it  documents  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  on  legislative  proposals,  pol- 
icies and  activities  that  are  being  taken 
by  this  administration  to  assure  that 
urban  transportation  systems  most  ef- 
fectively serve  botji  national  transpor- 
tation needs  and  the  development  pol- 
icies of  individual  urban  areas. 

I  commend  this  report  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

Richard  Nkok, 
The  White  Hodse.  August  1,  1974. 


WORLD  WEATHER  PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 


The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  Vntted  States: 

A  well-known  maxim  says.  "Every- 
body talks  about  the  weather,  but  no- 
body does  anything  about  it." 

That  maxim  is  no  longer  valid.  We 
are  confident  that  the  knowledge  of 
weather  we  are  gaining  through  studies 
and  experiments  carried  out  under  the 
World  Weather  Program  will  give  man 
the  understanding,  tools  and  techniques 
necessary  to  cope  with  his  atmosphere. 
We  are  continuing  to  make  substantial 
progress  in  furthering  the  goals  of  this 
program.  These  goals  are : 
— To  extend  the  time,  range  and  scope 

of  weather  predictions: 
— To  assess  the  impact  of  atmospheric 
pollution  on  environmental  quaUty; 
—To  study  the  feasibility  and  the  con- 
sequences of  weather  modification: 
— To  encourage  international  coopera- 
tion In  meeting  the  meteorological 
needs  of  all  nations. 
The  United  States  will  soon  begin  con- 
tinuous viewing  of  storms  over  much  of 
the  earth's  surface  through  the  use  of 
two  geostationary  satellites.  These  satel- 
lites will   also  relay   information   from 
remote     obsen-ing     stations,      thereby 
strengthening  our  ability  to  warn  of  po- 
tential natural  disasters. 

In  cooperation  with  other  nations,  we 
expect  soon  to  make  five  such  satellites 
operational. 

Immediate  gains  in  weather  predicting 
are  also  being  made  through  increased 
computer  power.  Tills  increased  com- 
puter use  will  also  in  time  produce  long- 
term  gains  in  both  immediate  and  ex- 
tended range  prediction  of  global 
weather  conditions  and  in  the  assess- 
ment of  the  impact  of  man's  activities 
upon  climate  and  weather. 

During  Jime  through  September  this 
year  a  major  international  experiment 
will  be  conducted  in  the  tropical  Atlan- 
tic. This  experiment  is  expected  to  pro- 
vide new  information  on  the  origin  of 
tropical  storms  and  hurricanes,  and  the 
effects  of  these  storms  on  global  circu- 
lation. 

In  accordance  with  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  67  of  the  90th  Congress.  I  am 
pleased  to  transmit  this  annual  report 
describing  the  current  and  planned  ac- 
tivities of  Federal  agencies  participating 
in  the  Wortd  Weather  Program 

Richard  Nixoit. 
The  WHn-E  House.  August  t,  1974. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Senate  bill.  S. 
2296.  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  1 1873. 
ANIMAL  HEALTH  RESEARCH  ACT 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJi. 
11873)    to   authorize    the    Secretary   of 
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Agriculture  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
several  States  in  carrying  out  a  program 
of    animal    health    research,    and    aslc 
unanmious  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Cleric  read  the  statement. 
'For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Julv  12, 
1974.' 

Mr.  MELCHER  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  aslc  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  conference  biU  before  us  is  the 
authorization  to  the  Secretai-y  of  Agri- 
culture to  encourage  and  assist  the  sev- 
eral States  in  carrying  out  a  program  of 
animal  health  research. 

Essentially,  this  is  the  same  bill  that 
cleared  the  House  on  February  7  of  this 
year.  The  Senate  pa.ssed  ttie  bill  on 
March  28  with  but  minor  changes,  the 
majority  of  which  were  technical  and 
clarifying  amendments. 

Of  the  amendments  other  than  tech- 
nical ones  made  by  the  Senate,  the  con- 
ferees determined  that  the  amendment 
with  regard  to  research  on  fresh  water 
fish  and  shellfl.5h.  and  the  amendments 
allowing,  as  a  research  purpose  under 
the  bill,  the  studj-  of  the  loss  of  livestock 
due  to  transportation  and  handling  war- 
ranted inclusion  in  the  final  product  of 
the  conference.  The  conferees  noted  that 
a  Senate  provision  requiring  a  horse  cen- 
sus was  not  necessary  in  view  of  the  in- 
herent authority  of  the  Secretary  under 
the  Organic  Act. 

This  is  a  very  good  bill,  Mr,  Speaker, 
for  both  the  consumer  and  the  producer. 
It  is  a  basic  bill  in  medical  research.  It 
will  assist  in  human  medical  research, 
as  veterinary  research  alv.Livs  docs  and 
the  biU  will  have  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  assisting  not  only  our  medical  knowl- 
edge but  also  of  having  an  economic  im- 
pact on  lowering  the  price  of  meat  to 
some  extent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report,  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  questions  of  any  Member, 

Mj-.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  looks 
like  a  lot  of  additional  money  for  this 
purpose.  Will  this  authorize  a  total  of  $47 
mllUon  in  the  three  categories  to  be 
found  on  page  2  of  the  conference 
report? 

Mr  \tELCHER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  GROSS.  It  is  $47  million  annually 
in  the  three  items? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  correct.  $47 
million  in  each  year. 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  that  above  or  below  the 
House  figure? 
Mr.    MELCHER.    This    is    $2    million 


above  the  House  figure  and  S28  million 
below  the  Senate  figure. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  op- 
posed this  bill  originally  when  it  was  be- 
fore this  bodj.  I  said  at  that  time  that 
this  was  a  complete  duplication  of  efforts. 
I  want  to  repeat  that  same  statement  to- 
day. This  work  is  being  done  now  at  the 
present  time  in  practically  ever>'  land- 
grant  college  in  the  entire  United  States. 
Every  week  those  of  us  who  read  the  re- 
ports coming  out  of  the  USDA  will  see 
that  practically  every  week  and  some- 
times two  or  three  times  a  week  grants 
are  made  of  various  kinds  to  land  grant 
colleges  to  do  researcli. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Montana  just 
said,  when  this  bill  left  the  Hou^e  it 
called  for  an  expenditure  of  S47  million. 
The  other  body  raised  tliat  considerably. 
We  did  win  the  battle  and  as  he  also 
states,  not  only  the  i47  million,  which  is 
just  S2  million  over  what  it  was  when  it 
left  the  House:  but  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  not  one  pemiy  of  this  $47  mil- 
lion is  budgeted. 

Tlie  other  body  did  add  a  rather  in- 
teresting thing.  It  was  interesting  to  me. 
at  least.  The  other  body  called  for  a 
horse  census.  I  asked  one  of  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee from  the  other  body  to  Justify  a 
horse  census.  Well.  I  received  a  verj'  dip- 
lomatic reply  from  him.  He  said,  "Just 
because  we  want  a  horse  census." 

I  did  not  think  that  was  JustUylng  it, 
but  that  is  the  reply  I  got. 

Fortunately,  the  House  Members  were 
able  to  get  that  out,  because  we  told 
them  this  would  certainly  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order  in  this  body. 

I  can  assure  this  body,  at  least  I  can 
assure  them,  that  a  horse  census  will  be 
hidden  somewhere  in  another  bill  that 
comes  from  the  other  body. 

I  still  do  not  think  this  is  a  good  bill, 
but  I  shall  not  say  anything  more  in  op- 
position than  I  have  said. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODUNG.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa, 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Spsaker.  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  this  conference  report. 
It  was  amply  shown  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Livestock  and  Grain  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  committee  that  there  are 
tremendous  losses  of  livestock  through 
disease  each  year  which  greatly  add  to 
the  cost  of  meat  in  this  country.  The  re- 
search that  we  obtain  through  this  bill 
is  going  to  yield  great  dividends  to  the 
American  people,  particularly  the  con- 
suming public.  In  the  long  ran.  It  would 
be  penny-wLse  and  pound-foolish  for  us 
to  vote  against  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  .Agriculture  has  shown  that 
we  have  in  excess  of  S4  billion  annual 
loss  of  meat  and  poultry  through  sick- 
ness and  disease.  The  bill  not  only  has 
the  basic  purpose  of  research  for  veteri- 
narian and  medical  purposes,  it  also  has 
the  economic  impact  of  trying  to  reduce 
that  annual  loss.  The  bill  will  broaden 
the  research  effort  nationwide. 

I  think  the  providing  of  a  relatively 
small  amoimt  of  money  that  this  bill 
carries  with  it  wUI  assist  this  country 
in  moving  forward  with  the  eradication 
of  disease. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  15578,  SMALL  BUSINESS 
AMENDMENT  OP  1974 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  1246  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H,  Res.  1246 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  tie  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJt. 
1S57B)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Acl,  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  sections  2  and  5  of  said  bill  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause 
4,  rule  XXI.  are  hereby  waived.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bui  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  blU  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  parage  without  mtervenmg  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  '  Mr.  Martin  ' .  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1248 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  15578.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  and  the 
Small  Busineiis  Investment  Act 

House  Resolution  1246  provides  that 
all  points  of  order  against  sections  2  and 
5  of  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  4,  rule  XXI  of 
the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— prohibiting  appropriations  in  a 
legislative  measure — are  waived. 

H.R.  15578  increases  the  overall  loan, 
guaranty  and  investment  ceilings  of  th« 
Small  Business  Act.  Under  the  legisla- 
tion which  expired  June  30,  1974,  the 
SBA  was  allowed  to  have  outstanding  In 


all  of  its  lending  programs,  other  than 
disaster  loans,  $4,875  billion.  H.R.  15578 
increases  the  overall  ceiling  to  $6  bil- 
lion with  increases  in  seversa  subcelllngs 
for  programs  such  as  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  and  economic  op- 
portunity loans. 

HJl.  15578  also  directs  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  conduct  a  complete 
audit  of  the  SBA  including  all  of  Its  pro- 
grams and  field  offices  and  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  the  results  of  that  audit 
not  later  than  6  months  from  the  date 
of  enoctment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1246  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss,  debate  and  pass  HM.  15578. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule.  House  Resolu- 
tion 1246,  provides  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  15578 — Small  Business  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  under  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate.  There  is  also 
an  additional  provision  in  the  rule  which 
waives  points  of  order  against  sections  2 
and  5  of  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply 
with  clause  4  of  rule  XXI.  Clause  4  of  rule 
XXI  prohibits  appropriations  on  a  legis- 
lative bill.  Clauses  2  and  5  include  provi- 
sions establishing  new  revolving  fimds 
and  transferring  specified  amounts  from 
an  existing  fund  to  a  new  fund.  These 
provisions  require  a  waiver. 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  15578  is 
to  increase  the  overall  loan,  guaranty, 
and  investment  ceilings  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  At  the  present 
time  the  Agency  can  have  outstanding  in 
all  of  its  lending  programs  other  than 
disaster  loans,  $4,875,000,000,  This  bill 
would  increase  the  overall  ceiling  to 
$6  billion  with  increases  In  several  sub- 
ceilings  for  programs  such  as  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies  and  economic 
opportunity  loans. 

This  bill  also  transfers  the  functions 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  which 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act. 

The  committee  report  estimates  that 
there  is  no  budgetarj-  Impact  involved  in 
raising  loan  ceilings.  The  only  cost  In- 
cluded in  the  cost  estimate  is  for  admin- 
istrative charges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  rule  In 
order  that  the  House  may  proceed  to 
consider  the  merits  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  re- 
solution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H  R.  13044.  AMENDING  AND  EX- 
TENDING THE  DEFENSE  PRODUC- 
TION ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1233  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res    1233 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 


the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commltt«e 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Umon 
for  the  consideration  or  the  biU  (H.B.  13044) 
to  amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950-  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceea  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranxing 
nUnorlty  member  of  the  Conxmlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  bui  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
After  the  passage  of  H.B.  13044,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  8.  3270,  and  It  shall  then  be  In  order 
In  the  House  to  move  to  strllce  out  aU  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  HJt.  13044  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
iMr,  Martim)  ,  pending  which  I  yield 
mjself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr,  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1233 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  B.S..  13044.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950. 

House  Resolution  1233  provides  that 
alter  the  passage  of  H.R.  13044,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  shall 
be  discharged  from  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  S.  3270,  and  it  shall 
then  be  in  order  in  the  House  to  move 
to  strike  out  all  alter  the  enacting  clause 
of  S.  3270  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
provisions  contained  in  HJl.  13044  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

HJl.  13044  extends  for  1  additional 
year,  through  June  30,  1975.  the  powers 
of  the  President  under  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950.  These  powers  in- 
clude among  others,  the  power  to  estab- 
lish priorities  for  defense  contracts:  the 
power  to  allocate  materials  lor  defense 
purposes:  authority  to  guarantee  loans 
made  in  connection  with  defense  pur- 
poses; the  authority  to  guarantee  loans 
made  in  connection  with  defense  con- 
tracts: and  the  authority  to  make  loans 
and  purchases  to  build  up  our  defense 
capacity  and  assure  supplies  of  defense 
materials  and  to  carry  out  existing  con- 
tracts. 

H.R.  13044  also  requires  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  study  and 
report  its  findings  to  the  Congress  by 
March  1,  1975  recommending  legislative 
and  administrative  actions  for  a  com- 
prehensive strategic  stockpiling  and  In- 
ventories policy  to  facilitate  the  avail- 
ability of  essential  natural  resources  and 
to  prevent  economic  disruptions,  unrea- 
sonable increases  and  erratic  fluctuations 
in  the  price  of  such  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1233  In  order  that  we 
may  discuss,  debate,  and  pass  H.R.  13044. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1233  is 
the  rule  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  13044.  the  Defense  Production 
Act  amendments.  This  is  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  provision  for  inserting  the 
House-passed  language  in  the  Senate  bill 
after  completion  of  action  on  the  House 
bill, 

H.R.  13044  Tould  extend  the  powers  of 
the  President  under  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  for  1  additional  year.  These 
powers  include,  first,  power  to  establish 
priorities  for  defense  contracts:  second, 
power  to  allocate  materials  for  defense 
purposes:  and,  third,  authority  to  guar- 
antee loans  made  in  cormection  with  de- 
fense contracts. 

The  bill  amends  the  act  to  change  the 
method  by  which  Defense  Production  Act 
stockpile  material  is  financed  by  provid- 
ing for  authorization  of  funds  for  stock- 
pile financing  tiirough  congressional  ap- 
propriations. It  also  requires  the  OMB  to 
produce  a  study  and  report  to  Congress 
by  March  1. 1975,  recommending  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  actions  for  a 
comprehensive  strategic  stockpiling  and 
inventories  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  rule  in  or- 
der that  the  House  may  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  ments  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  SISK-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SMALL   BUSINESS  AMENDMENT  OP 
1974 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15578),  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act,  the  SmaU  Business 
Investment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  'Mr.  Stiphems). 

The  motion   was   agreed   to. 

rK   THE   COMMITTEE   OT  THE   WHOtC 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  15578,  with 
Mrs.  Mink  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens > 
will  be  recognized  lor  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  Wil- 
liam Stanton'  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia   'Mr.  Stephens). 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  legislation  be- 
fore the  House  today.  H.R.  15578.  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  future  of  small 
business  in  this  country.  The  importance 
of  the  bill  I  feel  was  reflected  by  the 
unanimous  vote  with  which  the  legisla- 
tion was  reported  in  both  the  subcom- 
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mittee  and  the  full  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 

1  do  not  want  to  take  up  too  much 
time  explaining  the  bill  on  a  section-by- 
seciion  basis  since  such  a  summary  15 
available  in  the  report  on  this  legisla- 
tion However.  let  me  discuss  some  of  the 
highliglits  of  the  bill.  First,  the  legisla- 
tion would  increase  the  authorized  loan 
ceiling  under  which  the  Small  Business 
Administration  operates  from  S4.875  bil- 
lion to  S6  bllUon.  This  does  not  prortde 
the  aiency  with  any  additional  funds, 
but  merely  :'Ilow>  the  agency  to  expend 
fimds  it  already  has  or  will  obtain 
through  the  appropriation  process.  With- 
out this  increase,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
miniftiatlon  will  be  unable  to  continue 
its  loan  and  guaranty  programs.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  committee  and  its 
reports  on  SBA  legislation  has  directed 
that  agenc..  to  move  back  into  the  direct 
loan  field  at  a  much  greater  rate  than 
it  has  in  recent  years.  In  1965.  for  ex- 
ample. 92  percent  of  SB.A  business  loan 
activities  were  in  the  form  of  direct  or 
immediate  participation  loans.  However. 
In  1973  only  6.8  percent  of  the  SBA  loan 
volume  was  in  direct  or  immediate  par- 
ticipation loans.  The  Administration  has 
continued  to  ignore  the  committee's  re- 
quests to  make  more  direct  loans  avail- 
able to  small  bu5ines.smen.  Because  of 
this,  the  legislation  contains  a  provision 
requiring  the  SBA  to  make  $400  million 
in  direct  loans  available  before  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscaJ  year. 

Your  committee  recognizes  that  such 
a  requirement  may  require  a  supple- 
mentary appropriation  and  expects  the 
SB.\  to  applv  for  additional  fimds  if  they 
are  necessary-.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  restzlcted  the  SBA  direct 
loan  activities  in  the  past  because  Uiese 
loans  were  made  at  a  statutorj-  interest 
rat*  of  Sli  percent,  which  was  below  the 
cost  to  the  government  to  obtain  funds 
for  relendlng.  The  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  has  remedied  that 
objection  by  removing  the  5 '2  percent 
statutory  rate  and  substituting  instead 
a  rate  that  will  be  based  upon  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  Government  as  determined 
by  available  yields  of  Government  .securi- 
ties plus  one-fourth  of  1  percent  for 
servicing  and  other  SBA  expenses.  Under 
current  conditions  that  rate  on  such 
loans  will  now  become  profit  making  in- 
vestments. 

While  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
leglslaUon  is  increasing  the  SBA  interest 
rate,  in  actuaUty  just  the  opposite  is  true 
since  almost  all  of  SBA  lending  is  done 
on  a  guaranteed  basis.  A  small  business- 
man obtains  his  money  from  a  com- 
mercial bank  with  the  SBA  providing 
only  a  guaranty  of  repayment.  The  In- 
terest rate  on  these  loans  has  gone  as 
high  as  12  percent  and  is  currently  in 
the  10  to  lO'-j  percent  category.  As  you 
can  see.  the  new  interest  rate  formula 
would  make  loans  available  at  S'i  per- 
cent which  k  far  less  than  the  10  to  10 'i 
percent  figure  now  being  charged  on  most 
SBA  loans. 

Many  Members  have  introduced  bills 
dealing  with  small  businesses'  hardships 
caused  by  the  energy  crisis.  Section  8  is 
our  attempt  to  respond  to  these  nu- 
merous bills  since  we  allow  SBA  to  make 


direct  or  guaranteed  loans  on  a  disaster 
basis  to  those  who  are  drastically  af- 
fected. It  also  covers  authority  to  re- 
finance existing  loans. 

Before  concluding,  let  me  turn  to  one 
other  L-nportant  area  of  the  bill  I  am 
sure  all  members  have  read  about  the 
oversight  investigation  that  has  been 
conducted  by  the  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee. Quite  frankly.  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  members  have  been  con- 
cerned at  what  we  have  found  in  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Our  find- 
ings have  ranged  from  clear  criminal 
acts  both  Inside  and  outside  of  the 
Agency,  to  simple  mismanagement. 
Some  members  of  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  and  the  full  Banking  and 
Ciirrency  Committee  were  very  hesitant 
about  providing  SBA  with  Increased  au- 
thorization, but  failed  to  withhold  this 
authorization  because  it  would  penalize 
small  businessmen  throughout  the  coun- 
try more  than  it  would  hurt  the  Agency. 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  taxpayers' 
funds  and  to  clean  up  the  operations  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  a 
number  of  safeguards  have  been  written 
into  the  legislation.  First  the  legislation 
calls  for  a  full  audit  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  of  the  entire  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  the  first  such  audit 
to  my  understanding  since  the  Inception 
of  the  Agency.  Second,  the  legislation 
provides  SBA  with  new  investigatory 
powers  including  the  use  of  subpenas 
in  dealing  with  problem  areas  and  third 
the  legislation  requires  the  SBA  to  for- 
ward to  the  Banking  Committees  of  both 
Houses  the  results  of  any  investigations 
that  it  conducts  during  the  year.  This 
will  enable  the  committees  to  determine 
if  the  Small  Business  Administration  is 
making  a  bona  fide  attempt  to  continue 
to  clean  up  its  bad  spots. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  urge  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  15578. 

Mr.  ANNIWZIO.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  diotingijished  gentleman  from 
nunols. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Stephens  1  for  yielding  to  me.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  that  Robert  G.  Stephens  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has  con- 
ducted one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
examinations  of  an  agency  that  I  have 
seen  in  the  last  10  years  as  a  Member  of 
this  Congress. 

We  have  held  hearings  in  Atlanta,  in 
Chicago,  in  Milwaukee,  and  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

I  am  one  of  those  who,  as  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  .^ald  that  because  of 
the  fraud  and  criminal  activity  that  we 
foimd  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  total 
over  $100  million  in  loans  that  were 
made,  guaranteed  loans,  with  the  bank- 
ers of  this  country  to  small  businessmen, 
that  I  was  very  reluctant  to  support  the 
legislation.  But  I  am  doing  so  tonight  be- 
cause of  the  millions  of  honest  business- 
men in  thb  country  who  need  the  Small 
Business  Adminl.stration.  However,  I 
want  to  warn  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress that  as  they  vote  for  this  legislation 
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to  make  sure  that  in  the  future  this  leg- 
islation does  not  become  an  adjunct  to 
the  banking  industry  In  this  country 
where  we  guarantee  loans  that  are  made 
with  banks,  and  then  when  these  loans 
are  made  they  are  not  able  to  be  paid 
back. 

For  that  reason  I  want  to  compliment 
the  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  our 
chief  investigator,  for  the  tremendous 
job  that  they  have  done  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  and  on  behalf  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 

Madam  Chairman,  my  reluctant  sup- 
port for  the  legislation  is  not  because 
of  the  Job  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  been  doing  in  recent 
years  but  in  spite  of  it. 

I  sincerely  wish  that  there  was  some 
way  that  the  Congress  could  channel 
aid  to  small  businessmen  without  going 
through  the  SBA.  I  do  not  want  my  re- 
marks to  be  construed  as  a  blaiiket  in- 
dictment of  all  SBA  offices  and  their  em- 
ployees for  I  am  certain  there  are  a 
large  number  of  employees  who  perform 
their  job  in  a  highly  conscientious  man- 
ner. But  there  appears  to  t>e  a  growing 
number  of  SBA  oSBcials  who  are  more 
interested  in  turning  a  fast  buck  than 
helping  small  businessmen. 

For  more  than  8  months  the  Small 
Business  Subcommittee,  on  which  I 
serve,  has  been  conducting  an  investi- 
gation into  the  operations  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Virtually  ever}- 
day  we  have  discovered  new  problems 
within  the  agency  which  range  from 
out-and-out  criminal  fraud  to  simple 
mismanagement.  At  the  beginning  of 
our  investigation,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee's  Chief  Investigator 
testified  that  he  had  found  problems  in 
some  20  SBA  ofBces.  That  was  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  investigation,  and  since 
then  we  have  uncovered  problems  In 
many  more  offices  including  a  niunber  of 
criminal  violations. 

We  have  reported  all  of  our  findings  to 
the  FBI  and  the  Justice  Department  and 
also  to  the  SBA.  I  wish  I  could  report  to 
this  body  that  there  has  been  a  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  adlhlnistratlon 
to  clean  up  SBA  and  punish  the  wrong 
doers.  But  the  only  time  we  have  seen 
any  action  is  after  we  have  pushed  and 
prodded  the  agencies  involved  In  the 
clean-up  program.  For  Instance.  In  Chi- 
cago the  sul)commlttee  uncovered  a 
$388,000  loan  that  had  been  in  default 
for  nearly  3  years.  The  SBA  had  taken 
no  action  to  collect  this  loan  even  though 
the  borrower  had  violated  a  number  of 
SBA  regulations  In  connection  with  the 
loan  and  had  virtually  thumbed  its  nose 
at  the  agency.  Although  the  borrower 
had  defaulted  on  the  loan,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  he  had  opened  a  new 
publishing  business  and  was  driving 
around  Chicago  in  a  new  car. 

Only  4  days  after  the  subcommittee 
held  hearings  in  Chicago  and  questioned 
SBAs  lack  of  collection  efforts  in  this 
loan,  the  agency  filed  suit  to  recover  the 
loan  and  less  than  a  month  after  our 
hearings  in  Chicago  a  former  SBA  em- 
ployee was  indicted  by  a  Federal  grand 
jury  for  accepting  a  bribe  in  connection 
with  a  fraudulent  loan.  Less  than  a  week 
later  an  SBA  borrower  entered  a  guilty 
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plea    In    connection    with    obtaining    a 
fraudulent  loan. 

Thus,  before  the  subcommittee  went  to 
Chicago  there  was  virtually  no  action  to 
clean  up  the  SBA  mess  and  after  the  sub- 
committees  prodding  It  appears  we  are 
getting  some  action. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  getting  ac- 
tion from  all  sections  of  the  coimtry. 
Some  Indictments  were  handed  down  re- 
cently in  Philadelphia  but  It  took  Fed- 
eral officials  nearly  18  months  to  get  in- 
dictments in  what  appeared  to  be  a  sim- 
ple case.  In  New  York  City,  a  Dr.  Thomas 
Matthew  has  apparently  ripped  oft  the 
SBA  for  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars and  SBA  recently  told  the  commit- 
tee there  appears  to  be  no  way  the  Gov- 
ernment can  get  the  money  back.  The 
same  Dr.  Matthew  has  been  convicted  by 
a  Queens  County  court  in  New  York  City 
on  numerous  counts  of  misuse  of  Federal 
funds.  Yet  Federal  authorities  have 
never  prosecuted  Dr  Matthew.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  Dr.  Matthew  was  never 
prosecuted  may  well  be  his  strong  ties 
to  the  White  House.  The  subcommittee 
heard  from  SBA  investigators  that  they 
were  called  to  the  White  House  to  dis- 
cuss the  Dr.  Matthew  case  and  subse- 
quent to  that  discussion  the  investigator 
was  called  by  a  high  level  SBA  official 
with  a  request  to  destroy  the  Dr.  Matthew 
investigation  report. 

There  hjis  also  been  little  action  in  the 
Richmond.  Va.,  SBA  investigation,  even 
though  the  subcommittee  was  told  that 
indictments  would  be  handed  down  In 
January. 

If  the  Justice  Department  ever  gets 
around  to  prosecutuig  the  wrongdoers 
in  Richmond.  In  my  opinion  they  are  go- 
ing to  find  a  trail  of  criminal  activities 
that  leads  back  and  forth  across  this 
country.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  sub- 
committee going  into  the  Richmond,  Va.. 
SBA  office  in  connection  with  Its  inves- 
tigation, the  taxpayers  would  have  lost 
milli";ns  of  dollars  more  than  has  already 
been  lost  in  Illegal  loans  out  of  that  office. 
In  the  face  of  all  this  evidence,  the 
SBA  acts  as  if  these  are  only  Isolated 
cases  involving  only  a  few  wrong  doers. 
SBA  Administrator  Kleppe.  for  Instance: 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  said  that  the 
losses  in  Richmond  would  amount  to  no 
more  than  $50,000  and  he  chastised  the 
subcommittee  for  blowing  a  small  situa- 
tion out  of  proportion.  Now  Mr.  Kleppe 
has  had  to  repudiate  that  statement.  He 
has  found  what  the  .subcommittee  has 
known  all  along— that  the  Richmond 
losses  may  amount  to  millions  of  dollars. 
Madam  Chairman,  I  am  supporting 
this  legislation  today  but  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  am  not  going  to  diminish 
my  public  demands  for  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  punish 
the  criminals  within  the  SBA  and  tho-se 
on  the  outside  who  are  trying  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Agency.  If  SBA  of- 
ficials cannot  clean  up  their  own  shop 
then  it  Is  time  to  remove  those  officials. 
And  it  Is  time  for  the  Justice  Department 
to  stop  its  foot  dragging  and  begin  ac- 
tive prosecution  of  law  breakers  involved 
in  .small  business  crimes. 

Madam    Chairman,    I    have   nothing 
personal  against  Mr.  Kleppe  or  any  of 


the  SBA  stall.  I  merely  want  to  go  on 
record  and  state  that  these  bad  practices 
must  stop  and  that  SBA  go  back  to  oper- 
ating as  the  Congress  intended — with 
fairness  and  equity  to  all. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Madam  Chairman, 
my  sentiments  concerning  this  legisla- 
tion tend  to  parallel  those  expressed  by 
the  distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois. 
The  urgent  need  by  thousands  of  small 
businessmen  Impels  me  to  add  my  voice 
of  support. 

For  years  I  have  been  bitterly  disap- 
pointed to  watch  the  activities  of  the 
SBA  degenerate  to  that  of  an  accomplice 
of  financial  institutions  In  the  charging 
of  extremely  high — Indeed  exhorbitant. 
If  not  actually  usurious — interest  rates. 
Indeed,  the  way  SBA  has  been  operating 
in  the  past  few  years — unfortunately 
with  acquiescence  of  the  Congress — has 
given  serious  reason  to  wonder  why  it 
should  be  continued  at  all.  Only  a  meager 
amount  of  money  has  been  utilized  for 
direct  loan  purposes — almost  all  SBA 
help  has  been  on  a  participatory  basis, 
yielding  up  the  hapless  businessman  Into 
the  clutches  of  the  usurer — and  thereby 
vitiating  the  principal  reason  or  cause 
for  the  very  existence  of  SBA. 

In  truth,  because  of  the  Insistent  pres- 
sure exerted  by  a  few  of  us  on  the  sub- 
committee, this  bill  for  the  first  time 
mandates  a  substantial  sum  for  direct 
loan. 

This  is  one  principal  reason  why  I  sup- 
port this  blU. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Madam  Chairman.  I  am 
certain  that  virtually  every  Member  of 
this  body  has  received  letters  from  small 
businessmen  in  recent  months  complain- 
ing of  the  hardships  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  energy  crisis. 

In  tact,  more  than  100  Members  have 
cosponsored  legislation  of  various  types 
to  provide  assistance  to  small  business- 
men who  have  been  injured  by  the  energy 
crisis. 

It  is  because  of  this  widespread  inter- 
est in  the  energy  crisis  and  its  relation  to 
small  business  that  It  is  imperative  thai 
this  body  enact  H.R.  15578  since  section 
8  of  the  legislation  will  allow  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  make  loans 
to  small  business  concerns  that  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  a  shortage  of  fuel, 
electrical  energy  or  energy-producing  re- 
sources or  by  a  shortage  of  raw  or  proc- 
essed materials  resulting  from  such 
shortages. 

The  legislation  will  allow  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  make  new 
loans  or  to  refinance  existing  Indebted- 
ness and  to  provide  such  assistance  at  a 
rate  of  interest  that  will  be  pegged  to  the 
cost  of  money  to  the  Government  plus 
one-fourth  of  I  percent.  Under  current 
market  conditions  the  interest  rate  on 
such  loans  would  be  6!e  percent. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  woiild  be  less  than 
candid  if  I  did  not  make  it  clear  that  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  is  not  going 
to  solve  the  energy  crisis  problem  for  all 
small  businessmen.  In  fact,  the  number 
of  small  businessmen  who  are  helped  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  amount  of  money 
that  the  administration  is  willing  to  place 
in  its  budget  to  fund  this  loan  program. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  only  a  little 


over  $100  million  in  its  disaster  fund  at 
the  present  time.  Even  if  all  of  that 
money  could  be  made  available  for  en- 
ergy crisis  loans,  it  would  cover  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  entire  problem.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  disaster 
fund  has  to  be  used  for  all  disaster  loan 
programs  with  the  greatest  emphasU  on 
the  physical  disasters  such  as  floods, 
tornadoes  and  earthquakes 

Although  I  am  hesitant  to  make  an 
estimate,  I  will  say  that  it  will  take  at 
least  a  billion  doUars  of  disaster  loan 
funds  channeled  into  energy  crisis  loans 
in  order  to  even  begin  to  ease  the  prob- 
lem. Unless  the  administration  is  willing 
to  make  that  kind  of  commitment  to 
small  businessmen,  then  I  question 
whether  this  legislation  will  have  the  im- 
pact which  is  intended. 

And  of  equal  importance  to  small  busi- 
nessmen U  the  need  to  solve  the  energy 
crisis  problem.  For  instance,  htmdreds  of 
motel  operators  throughout  the  country 
have  written  me  expressing  their  support 
for  this  legislation.  They  point  out  that 
because  of  the  gasoline  shortage  and  the 
resulting  lack  of  travel  the  motel  busi- 
ness in  many  areas  is  at  a  virtual  stand- 
still. If  the  legislation  is  enacted  and 
funded,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion will  be  able  to  make  loans  to  help 
these  motel  operators  meet  their  mort- 
gage payments — but  that  is  not  going  to 
put  more  travelers  on  the  road  and  more 
income  Into  the  cash  registers  of  the 
motels.  Unless  we  can  solve  the  energy 
crisis  we  are  only  forestalling  the  end  for 
not  only  motel  operators  but  thousands 
of  small  businessmen  throughout  the 
country  whose  Uvellhood  is  based  on  the 
Income  from  travel. 

This  then  is  a  stopgap  measure  but 
hopefuBy  it  will  save  thousands  of  busi- 
nesses that  might  otherwise  go  under 
before  the  energy  crisis  can  be  resolved. 
Madam  Chairman.  I  strongly  support 
H.R.  15578  and  urge  its  enactment  and  in 
doing  so  urge  this  body  to  take  all  neces- 
sary action  on  measures  designed  to  solve 
the  energy  crisis  for  unless  we  solve  the 
energy  crisis  the  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion here  today  will  be  totaUy  meaning- 
less. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  for 
.yielding  me  on  the  subject  of  H.R.  15378. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  who 
has  served  as  chairman  of  tliis  Small 
Business  Subcommittee.  He  has  taken 
this  subcommittee  through  some  very 
difficult  hearings  relating  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  During  these 
hearings  Mr.  Stephens  has  been  very  fair 
and  complete  In  the  way  that  he  has 
made  sure  that  the  small  business  people 
of  this  country  who  depend  on  the  SBA 
have  been  adequately  protected. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  made 
sure  that  we  have  had  total  and  com- 
plete   hearings    on    the    charges    and 
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countercharges  that  were  made  relating 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
Because  of  these  hearings  it  was  neces- 
sary to  withhold  this  legislation  from 
passage  until  many  of  the  complaints 
and  charges  were  cleaned  up. 

During  all  of  this  time  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  was  extremely  fair,  and 
made  sirre  that  the  committee  had  all 
the  facts.  The  Administrator.  Mr.  Kleppe 
was  given  adequate  time  to  respond  to 
the  many  charges  that  were  made  by 
both  employees  of  the  Small  Business 
AdministrRtion  and  by  outsiders. 

Through  all  of  this  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  maintained  a  sense  of  bal- 
ance, and  a  sense  of  fairness  and  decency 
that  we  do  not  always  find  when  it  is 
politically  popular  to  jump  on  troubled 
agencies. 

So  I  think  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  should  know  that,  without  any 
doubt,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has 
consistently  worlced  to  make  sure  that 
we  did  not  just  rush  ahead  with  this 
legislation  to  increase  the  ceiling,  with- 
out first  making  sure  that  the  SBA  house 
was  in  order,  and,  that  the  improper 
practices  found  in  the  hearings  were 
curbed  and  stopped. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  his  verj'.  very  fine  sense  of  fairness. 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  certainly  appreciate 
tile  .statement  the  gentleman  made.  If  he 
keeps  on  talking  like  that.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  some  more  time  to  him. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  echo  the  sentiments  of  the 
last  speaker  and  the  speaker  who  pre- 
ceded him.  It  has  been  one  of  the  more 
pleasurable  aspects  of  my  short  time  in 
this  Congress  to  sit  on  this  particular 
subcommittee  and  to  witness  the  way  in 
which  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
focused  in  on  a  rigorous  kind  of  investi- 
gation, but  never  at  any  time  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration was  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  small  businessmen  in  this  coim- 
try.  I.  too,  want  to  publicly  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  way  in  which  the 
investigations  and  the  hearings  have 
been  handled. 

When  the  Senate  passed  S.  3331,  their 
version  of  H.R.  15578.  the  bill  we  are 
presently  considering,  there  was  a  pro- 
vision to  increase  the  small  business  7ia  i 
loan  maxlmtim  from  $350,000  to  S500,000. 
Today  I  offer  a  similar  amendment. 
The  7(ai  loan  is  to  enable  small  busi- 
ness concerns  to  finance  plant  construc- 
tion, conversion,  equipment,  facilities, 
supplies,  materials:  and  to  supply  such 
concerns  with  working  capital. 

The  critical  issue  here  seems  to  be 
"what  Is  the  size  of  small  business?" 
Would  an  increase  in  the  7(a)  loan  maxi- 
mum from  $350,000  to  $500,000  make  a 
small  business  a  big  business?  The  an- 
swer is  cJearly  "no." 

The  $350,000  maximum  has  not  been 
changed  since  1958.  Since  that  time  the 
rapid  inflationary  spiral  in  our  economy 
has  caused  the  cost  of  business  plant  and 
equipment  to  increase  47  percent;  the 


Increase  in  labor  unit  cost  has  risen  49 
percent:  consumer  prices  have  gone  up  54 
percent.  According  to  current  economic 
Indicators  S539.000  is  needed  in  J  974  to 
purchase  what  $350,000  bought  in  1958. 
This  ceiling  increase  would  technically 
apply  only  to  guarantee  and  participa- 
tion loans  because  of  the  administratively 
set  ceiling  of  $100,000  on  all  SBA  direct 
loans. 

The  net  effect  of  not  increasing  the 
7<a>  loan  ceiling  is  to  make  a  1974  small 
business  smaller  with  less  chance  to  be- 
come B  big  business  than  its  1958  counter- 
part. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  rise  to  urge  the 
passage  of  HJl.  15578.  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Amendments  of  1974. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  Conrunlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  these  amendments  provide 
an  Improved,  expanded,  and  more  re- 
sponsible approach  to  f ulfiUing  the  needs 
of  the  small  business  community  of  this 
Nation. 

Both  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business  have,  during  this  Congress,  held 
comprehensive  hearings  on  the  admin- 
istration and  operation  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Both  commit- 
tees have  identlfled  serious  problems  and 
have  criticized,  with  jiistlflcatlon,  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  failings 
and  shortcomings. 

Neither  committee,  however,  has 
found  the  problems  to  be  so  insurmount- 
able as  to  justify  a  cessation  or  a  cur- 
tailment of  SBA  activities.  Instead,  we 
have  suggested  an  expansion  of  those 
activities,  but  an  expansion  coupled  with 
needed  reform.  The  bill  before  us  today 
provides  for  that  expansion  and  that  re- 
form. 

The  bill  increases  the  celling  on  loans, 
guarantees,  and  investments  from  $4,875 
billion  to  $6  biUion  and  increases  several 
subceilings,  such  as  those  for  the  small 
business  investment  companies  and  the 
economic  opportunity  loans. 

The  constantly  increasing  interest 
rates  have  diminished  the  attractiveness 
and  the  value  of  SBA  guaranteed  loans. 
More  direct  loans  are  needed.  Despite 
this  need,  only  $40  miUion  in  direct  loans 
was  afforded  in  fiscal  year  1974.  This  bill 
requires  that  the  SBA  make  at  least  S400 
million  in  direct  loans  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

In  the  name  of  fiscal  responsibility, 
the  bill  replaces  the  S'i-percent  direct 
loan  interest  rate,  now  fixed  by  law,  with 
a  rate  equal  to  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
Government  plus  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent. Under  current  conditions,  this  will 
permit  the  SBA  to  make  direct  loans  at 
an  interest  rate  of  O'i  percent,  without 
adding  to  the  Federal  deficit. 

It  is  no  secret  that  almost  all  busi- 
nesses have  been  hurt  by  the  energy 
shortage.  The  adverse  impact  on  small 
businesses  has  been  especially  acute. 
Many  small  businesses — hotels,  motels, 
restaurants,  ski  resorts,  and  other  rec- 
reational facilities — have  assumed  finan- 
cial obligations  based  upon   their  past 


volume  of  business.  The  fuel  shortages 
resulted  in  a  serious  decrease  in  their 
volume.  When  the  public  stayed  at  home, 
because  of  real  or  expected  problems  in 
obtaining  gasoline,  these  businesses 
found  themselves  unable  to  meet  their 
financial  obligation  and  were  threatened 
with  extinction. 

The  bill  recognizes  this  problem  and 
affords  relief.  It  authorizes  the  SBA  to 
make  direct  or  guaranteed  loans  on  a 
disaster  basis  to  small  businesses  affected 
by  the  energy  crisis.  It  permits  the  SBA 
to  refinance  existing  loans  to  such  small 
businesses.  This  bill,  H.R.  15578,  contains 
the  same  language  as  that  proposed  in 
H.R.  13068.  The  latter  bill  was  sponsored 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  and  cosponsored 
by  all  of  the  members  of  that  committee 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration is  designed  to  expand  SBA 
assistance,  but  it  also  provides  a  mecha- 
nism to  insure  against  abuse  of  the  cur- 
rent and  expanded  authority.  It  requires 
an  annual  submission  by  SBA  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  of 
a  report  detailing  complaints  of  illegal 
conduct.  All  Investigations  and  audits 
must  also  be  submitted.  Finally,  the  bill 
directs  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
conduct  and  complete  an  audit  of  the 
SBA  and  its  field  offices,  and  to  report 
its  findings  to  the  Congress  within  6 
months. 

This  bill.  Madam  Chairman,  repre- 
sents a  responsive  and  responsible  con- 
gressional reaction  to  the  problems  of 
the  small  business  community  and  tbe 
Small  Business  Administration.  I  urge 
its  passage  and  early  enactment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mad- 
am Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  15578. 

Madam  Chairman,  one  has  but  to  read 
today's  daily  newspapers  or  listen  to 
newscasts  to  realize  the  extreme  pres- 
sures being  exerted  on  our  business  con- 
cerns today. 

The  credit  cnmch  In  the  form  of  tight 
money  and  high  Interest  rates,  the  neces- 
sity to  comorm  with  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  regulations  on  environ- 
mental and  consumer  protection  laws, 
shortages  of  materials,  increasing  costs 
and  a  myriad  of  other  factors  are  creat- 
ing increasing  and  burdensome  pres- 
sure on  small  business  in  particular, 

I  believe  it  is  vital  therefore  ttiat  the 
House  take  quick  action  to  enact  H.R. 
15578. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  and  I  submit  that  we  cannot  afford 
delay  on  this  measure. 

The  bill  is  a  comprehensive  bill.  It  is  a 
good  bill  and  its  provisions  have  been 
carefully  worked  out  to  provide  maxi- 
mum benefit  to  the  Nation's  hard- 
pressed  small  businesses.  The  amend- 
ments, if  enacted,  will  permit  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  increase  its 
overall  assistance  to  small  firms. 

Prompt  enactment  will  permit  SBA  to 
operate  its  financial   programs  at  full 
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capacity  and  remove  the  restraint  under 
which  the  agency  now  Is  operating  in 
Older  to  comply  with  a  legal  celling  on 
the  total  amount  of  loans  the  SBA  may 
have  outstanding  at  any  one  time. 

d.E.  15578  also  contains  provisions  to 
alleviate  the  problems  created  for  small 
businesses  by  the  energy  crisis  as  well  as 
other  beneficial  amendments. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  SBA  has,  in 
each  of  the  past  3  years,  provided  record 
levels  of  assistance  to  small  business  in 
all  of  its  major  programs — management 
help,  procurement  as  well  as  financial 
assistance. 

The  SBA  has  created  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  partnership  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  that  is  gaining  momentum 
each  year  and  providing  the  basis  for 
the  increased  levels  of  assistance  to  small 
business. 

Prompt  and  affirmative  action  by  the 
House  on  H.R.  15578  will  help  SBA 
maintain  that  momentum  as  well  as 
strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  private 
sector  in  SBA  and  small  business  which  is 
so  vital  to  the  preservation  of  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Madam  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Mas-sachusetts. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15578,  the  Small 
Business  Act  Amendments  of  1974.  The 
increase  which  this  bill  provides  in  the 
loan,  guaranty,  and  investment  celling 
for  SBA  comes  at  a  most  approiJriate 
time,  because  small  businesses  are  faced 
with  some  of  the  most  formidable  chi.1- 
lenges  in  memory.  Costs  are  rising  almost 
dally.  Badly  needed  materials  are  in 
short  supply.  Additional  requirements 
are  being  imposed  on  all  businesses  to 
meet  laws  relating  to  air  and  water  pol- 
lution as  well  as  other  consumer-oriented 
regulations. 

These  requirements,  as  necessary  as 
they  are.  do  in  fact  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  small  firms  to  meet  competition 
from  larger  companies,  and  I  believe  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  permit  the  erosion 
of  the  small  business  community,  wtiich 
is  the  bulwark  of  our  competitive,  free 
enterprise  system.  This  legislation  con- 
tains amendments  to  the  Small  Business 
Act  which  will  allow  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  accelerate  its  assist- 
ance to  small  firms,  and  strengthen  the 
quality  of  its  programs. 

I  would  like  to  focus  on  section  9  of 
the  bill,  which  is  an  amendment  I  offered 
during  the  subcommittee's  markup.  The 
section  provides  for  the  establishment  in 
SBA  of  a  special  position,  called  Chief 
Counsel  for  Advocacy,  which  will  draw 
together  under  a  highly  placed  official 
the  resixinslbility  for  several  functions 
which  I  believe  merit  greater  emphasis 
by  SBA. 

The  Chief  Counsels  primary  duty 
would  be  to  serve  as  an  ombudsman  for 
small  businessmen,  both  within  the  SBA 
and  the  Federal  bureaucracy  as  a  whole. 
The  Counsel  would  be  a  focal  point  for 
the  receipt  of  complaints,  criticisms  and 
suggestions  from  small  businessmen  con- 


cerning SBA's  programs  and  policies.  He 
would  analyze  the  suggestions  and  pur- 
sue them  within  the  agency  to  effect 
changes  which  will  make  the  SBA  more 
responsive  to  the  small  business  com- 
munity. 

Also  as  a  result  of  these  communica- 
tions, the  Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy 
would  represent  the  interests  of  small 
businessmen  in  the  proceedings  of  other 
Federal  agencies.  This  is  a  vitally  im- 
portant role,  because  as  we  all  know,  the 
most  effective  way  to  gain  consideration 
of  one's  point  of  view  by  a  Government 
agency  is  to  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  policy  and  programs.  The  inter- 
ests of  small  businesses  will  be  better 
served  by  the  SBA  if  the  agency  would 
take  a  more  active  part  in  Federal  rule- 
makings, program  development,  and 
similar  activities  which  affect  small  busi- 
nessmen. The  Chief  Counsel  for  Advo- 
cacy would  have  that  responsibility. 

Another  function  of  the  Chief  Coun- 
sel would  be  to  achieve  a  wider  dissemi- 
nation of  information  about  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  which  might  be  of 
benefit  to  small  businesses.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  such  information  is  avaUable 
only  at  SBA  offices,  and  is  usually  limited 
to  SBA  programs. 

I  envision  the  development  of  coopera- 
tive arrangements  between  the  SBA  and 
private  sector,  business  oriented  organi- 
zations and  associations,  through  which 
SBA  could  distribute  practical  informa- 
tion on  the  availability  of  Federal  as- 
sistance and  the  procedures  involved  in 
securing  such  assistance.  There  are  over 
1.700  Federal  assistance  programs,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  many  small  business- 
men are  not  aware  of  the  many  programs 
that  are  open  to  them,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  relevant  information  is 
not  easily  accessible.  The  use  of  business 
organizations  would  help  in  disseminat- 
ing this  information,  and  under  section 
9.  the  Chief  Counsel  would  have  the 
responsibility  for  setting  up  such  a  net- 
work. 

These  proposals  have  come  from  the 
small  bushiess  community  itself.  This 
past  spring.  I  attended,  as  did  many  of 
my  colleagues  here  today,  the  atmual 
Washington  presentation  by  small  busi- 
ness associations  from  around  the  coun- 
try of  their  legislative  proposals.  One 
organization  in  that  meeting  which  was 
particularly  enthusiastic  about  small 
business  advocacy  was  the  Smaller  Busi- 
ness Association  of  New  England,  which 
was  worked  since  1938  to  promote  the 
interests  of  small  companies  throughout 
the  six-State  New  England  region.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  Washington  presentation. 
I  worked  with  the  association's  officials 
to  develop  the  proposal  which  is  incor- 
porated In  this  bill  as  section  9.  Several 
alternatives  were  considered,  and  the 
one  contained  in  this  bill  was  chosen  as 
the  most  effective  approach  at  the  least 
cost.  Since  the  proposal  was  offered  in 
subcommittee,  and.  incidentally  received 
unanimous  support.  I  have  received  let- 
ters of  support  from  small  businessmen 
in  all  parts  of  the  Nation.  I  am  grateful 
for  their  support,  and  for  their  Initiative 
in  coming  to  Washington  to  advise  us  on 
how  SBA  can  better  serve  the  small  busi- 
nessman. 


I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  vote  for 
the  bill,  and  in  particular  this  section,  so 
that  we  can  provide  a  strong  impetus  for 
expansion  of  the  SBA,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  its  programs. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Madam 
Chairman,  the  legislation  we  have  be- 
fore us  today,  of  course,  came  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciurency 
to  our  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business. 
However,  all  of  us  realize  that  we  have 
been  helped  tremendously  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  through- 
out the  years  on  problems  involving  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  I  should 
now  like  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
CoNTEi.  the  rankmg  minority  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Bus- 
iness. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his 
kind  remarks. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  rise  to  express  my 
sincere,  wholeheai-ted  support  for  H.R. 
15578.  the  Small  Business  Amendments 
of  1974,  and  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  its  passage. 

The  bill  under  consideration  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  small  busi- 
ness community  and  the  administrative 
problems  experienced  by  the  Small  Bus- 
iness Administration. 

These  needs  and  problems  have  been 
identified  and  scnjtlnizcd  during  this 
Congress  by  both  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

In  my  opinion.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
bill  before  us  is  an  excellent  response  to 
the  problems  being  experienced  by  small 
businesses  and  firms  located  in  all  parts 
of  this  country.  I  would  like  to  thank  and 
congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  Small  Business  iMr. 
Stephens  1.  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  that  subcommittee  '  Mr  Stamton  > . 
and  all  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  They  have  re- 
ported to  us  an  excellent  bill,  one  that 
can  be  and  should  be  endorsed  by  even' 
Member  of  this  body 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  bill  under 
consideration  addresses  the  problem  area 
identified  in  the  continuing  hearings  of 
the  Select  Com.mittee  on  Small  Business, 
as  well  as  those  highlighted  by  the  in- 
vestigations conducted  by  the  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

Too  often.  Madam  Chairman,  this  Con- 
gress tends  to  be  inattentive  to  its  com- 
mitment to  small  business.  We  tend  to 
consider  problems  of  the  economy  and 
unemployment  in  terms  that  are  too  gen- 
eral. We  need  to  be  reminded  that  there 
are  almost  9  million  small  businesses  in 
this  country.  They  produce  more  than  40 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product  and 
over  50  percent  of  our  jobs.  These  small 
businesses  provide  a  livelihood  for  over 
100  million  Americans. 

They  are  in  trouble  and  they  are  plead- 
ing for  help.  We  can  respond  to  that  plea 
today  by  voting  for  this  bill. 

I  believe  it  is  Important  to  note  that 
the  bill  not  only  provides  for  the  expan- 
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sion  of  existing  Small  Business  Admln- 
Isiration  programs,  it  also  mandates  a 
closer  and  continuing  congressional  over- 
sight oi  all  SBA  activities  and  opera- 
tions. Thus,  while  the  bill  authorizes  new 
programs  and  raises  the  ceilings  and 
subceiUngs  o:;  existing  programs,  it  also 
prortdes  the  mechanism  for  the  detec- 
tion and  prevention  of  abuses. 

There  are  two  specific  characteristics 
of  the  bill  that  I  believe  are  especially 
important.  The  first  is  the  requirement 
that  SBA  expand  its  direct  loan  activity 
as  opposed  to  its  guaranteed  loan  activity. 
The  SBA  Kould  be  required  to  make  at 
least  StOO  million  in  direct  loans  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  This  would  be  a  dramatic 
increase  over  the  S40  million  committed 
to  direct  loans  In  fiscal  year  1974. 

We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the  in- 
terest rates  even  on  SBA  guaranteed 
loans  have  sprocketed.  A  loan  carrying 
an  interest  rate  of  10' j  percent  or  11 
percent  is  hardly  the  kind  of  assistance 
needed  by  a  small  firm  threatened  v.lth 
extinction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cur- 
rent fixed  rate  of  5 'a  percent  on  direct 
loans  is  lower  than  the  cost  of  money  to 
the  Government.  The  SBA.  therefore. 
has  been  reluctant  to  increase  its  direct 
loan  activity,  because  of  the  resultant 
impact  on  the  budget  deficit. 

The  bill,  by  requiring  more  direct  loans, 
but  at  a  rate  of  one-quarter  of  1  per- 
cent above  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
Government,  provides  a  sensible  and 
fiscally  responsible  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  other  provision  I  would  like  to 
mention  and  praise  is  section  8  of  the 
bill.  This  section  includes  the  language 
of  HR.  13068,  which  was  Introduced  on 
February  27.  1974.  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
'Mr.  EvDiS'  and  cosponsored  by  ever}' 
member  of  the  select  committee.  This 
section  would  allow  the  SBA  to  make 
direct  or  guarantee  loans  on  a  disaster 
basis  to  any  small  business  adversely 
affected  by  the  energy  crisis.  It  would 
also  allow  SBA  to  refinance  existing 
loans  to  such  businesses. 

I  have  received  complaints  and  pleas 
for  help  from  numeroas  ski  resorts, 
lodges,  motels,  hotels,  and  restaurants 
which  have  suffered  serious  economic  re- 
versals because  their  potential  customers 
elected  to  stay  at  home  rather  than  face 
running  out  of  gis  on  the  road.  They 
need  help  in  the  form  of  long-term  30- 
yejr.  low-interest  6 '3-percent  loans. 
This  bill  affords  that  help. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  and  vote  for  this  bill. 

Madam  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
A.opropriations  Committee  I  pledge  to 
the  subcommittee,  to  the  chairman  and 
to  the  ranking  minority  member  that 
I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  s?e,  if  a 
?uppl?.Ti?ntal  appropriation  bill  comes 
out.  that  thh  money  Is  in  the  bill  to  be 
bro'jght  to  the  Hou'p  and  sent  to  the 
Senate 

Mr  STEPHENS.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  information  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  just  given,  but  also  I  would 


like  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  taken  a  great  lead  in 
this  field  of  small  business  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  that. 

Really,  this  bill  and  the  previous  bill 
the  gentleman  mentioned  earlier  are  on 
a  subject  matter  which  was  reserved  to 
this  subcommittee  and  through  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  and  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evros). 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  as  well  as 
the  efforts  of  the  Legislative  Committee, 
special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
needs  of  SBA. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  1  Mr.  Koch  > . 

Mr.  KOCH.  Madam  Chairman,  first.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  which  I  serve,  as  have 
the  other  Members  who  have  stood  in 
this  well  this  evening  and  who  serve  on 
that  committee,  that  It  is  a  special  pleas- 
ure to  serve  on  that  committee  because 
of  the  kindness,  the  courtesy  and  the  co- 
operation that  the  chairman  gives  to 
every  member.  I  know  that  on  occasion 
compliments  are  paid  simply  because  of 
the  courtesies  of  the  House  but  I  want 
the  chairman,  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  'Mr.  Stephens) 
to  know  that  I  make  the  statement  with 
all  sincerity  and  affection  for  my  good 
friend.  He  is  an  exceptional  person  and 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  serve  on  his  committee. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Madam  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  woiUd  like  to 
thank  him. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  am  supporUng  this  bill. 
AS  the  Members  may  recall,  when  the 
extension  of  the  SBA  came  before  this 
House  several  months  ago.  I  opposed  the 
extension  with  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  iMr.  Gonzalez),  a 
member  of  the  committee,  because  we 
beheved  that  the  bill  at  that  time  ought 
not  to  be  extended.  We  believed  there 
were  not  adequate  protections  In  that 
legislation. 

The  subcommittee  has  worked  long 
and  hard,  and  as  others  have  pointed 
out,  held  investigations  which  brought 
forth  facts  which  made  us  certain  that 
all  was  not  right  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  of  the  SBA.  That  Is  a  con- 
tinuing situation  that  the  committee  is 
addressing  itself  to. 

We  have  put  into  this  bill  a  provision 
that  the  GAO  will  have  an  audit  of  SBA 
activities  and  that  the  initial  audit  will 
lie  made  available  to  the  committee  with- 
in six  months  from  the  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

I  know,  having  participated  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  SBA.  that  much  has 
to  be  done  with  respect  to  the  way  SBA 
programs  are  administered. 

I  also  want  to  make  the  point  that  I 
am  not  happy  with  the  nature  of  the 
kinds  of  loans  that  are  being  made,  the 
amounts  of  tho.w  loans,  the  tSSO.OOO 
loans. 

I  am  not  happy  with  the  fact  that 
concerns  that  do  business  in  the  millions 
are  receiving  loans. 


I  believe  that  SBA  was  intended  for 
the  mama  and  papa  type  of  establish- 
ment. That  is  what  1  understood  SBA  to 
be  all  about,  but  the  fact  Is  that  is  not 
what  it  Is  all  about  today. 

I  hope  there  will  be  a  review  of  that 
situation  and  that  there  will  be  changes, 
so  as  to  make  funds  available  for  the 
small  shopkeeper,  the  smal.  entrepre- 
neur. Yet  on  balance  knowing  of  the  need 
that  we  have.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
supporting  this  legislation  and  urging 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  it.  while  seek- 
inj  to  Improve  the  basic  legislation. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wi.,nall) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Madam  Chairman,  in 
Jeopardy  today  is  the  Small  Business 
Administration  s  ability  to  maintain  its 
services  to  the  small  entrepreneur,  to 
make  the  kinds  of  commitments  and 
loans  which  thousands  of  small  business- 
men depend  on. 

As  of  June  30.  1974,  the  SBA  is  not 
allowed,  under  Public  Law  93-237.  to  In- 
cur obligations  which  exceed  the  level 
outstanding  as  of  that  date.  Also  pro- 
hibited under  the  law  Is  the  assumption 
of  obligations  beyond  the  subceiUngs 
previously  authorized  and  levels  reached 
for.  first.  State  and  local  government: 
second,  the  economic  opportunity  loan 
program,  and  third,  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Company. 

Authorization  ceilings  for  the  fund- 
ing of  the  SBA  must  be  increased  in  sev- 
eral areas  if  the  agency  is  to  be  able  to 
make  loans  and  commitments  beyond 
those  It  can  meet  out  of  its  meager  re- 
payments and  cancellation  receipts. 

It  is  as  true  of  the  SBA  as  it  is  of  in- 
dividuals, that  the  first  to  find  their 
griefs  are  the  last  to  find  their  faults. 
The  occasion  demands,  however,  that 
while  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress to  make  the  SBA  as  well  aware  of 
its  errors  as  is  everybody  else,  this  should 
not  be  done  to  the  detriment  of  the 
small  businessman.  To  do  that  would  be 
to  overrate  the  questionable  operations 
of  the  SBA  and  underrate  its  benefits. 
The  small  businessman,  having  proved 
In  the  first  instance  a  victim  of  neglect, 
would  in  the  second,  prove  a  victim  of 
reform. 

Twenty  years  ago.  the  U.S.  Congress, 
taking  a  broad  and  perceptive  look  at  the 
needs  of  the  American  economy,  enacted 
a  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  To- 
day, new  legislation  designed  to  meet 
SBA's  loan  needs,  and  improve  its  serv- 
ices. Is  required.  H.R.  15578  meets  these 
demands 

First,  the  bill  would  authorize  an  in- 
crease in  several  loan  subceiUngs,  and  in 
the  overall  ceiling,  from  $4,875  bUlion  to 
J6  billion.  The  authorization  increase 
provided  for  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  extends  through 
the  fiscal  year  1975. 

While  in  the  past,  authorizations  have 
been  provided  for  on  a  2-to-3  year  basis, 
the  committee,  cognizant  of  Its  heavy 
oversight  responsibilities,  believes  that  a 
1-year  authorization  wiU  give  the  Con- 
gress a  greater  opportunity  for  impact 
on  the  agency. 

More  than  this  cannot  be  done,  with- 
out compromising  the  freedom  of  the 
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SBA,  without  endangering  the  success  of 
its  operations.  It  is  that  element  of  free- 
dom which,  while  it  does  not  decrease 
the  possibility  for  abuses,  increases  the 
opportunity  for  creativity.  Power  tends 
to  corrupt,  as  Lord  Acton  said,  but  lack 
of  power  also  corrupts.  The  Congress 
cannot  change  the  fact  that  the  seat 
of  evil  In  this  world  Ues  not  In  men's 
Institutions  but  in  men  themselves. 

It  is  the  job  of  the  Congress  to  legis- 
late, not  regulate.  In  performing  its 
oversight  fimctlons,  the  Congress  must 
remain  clear  of  the  quagmire  of  adminis- 
tration, so  that  it  may  continue  to  offer 
policy  and  guidance  assistance.  Reproofs 
from  the  Congress  ought  to  be  grave  and 
not  taunting,  just  as  a  parent  must  in- 
struct and  not  alienate.  This  will  best 
serve  the  interests  of  the  small  business- 
man, who,  after  all.  Is  the  object  of  our 
concern. 

The  agency  has.  under  a  1966  law.  the 
po«er  to  subpena  both  documents  and 
people  with  regard  to  its  small  business 
investment  program.  Under  H.R.  15578. 
these  investigatory  powers  would  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  all  acts  which  violate 
the  regulations  imposed  by  the  agency 
in  aU  of  Its  programs. 

Another  safeguard  against  corruption 
Is  the  requirement  that  all  complaints  by 
the  public  alleging  illegal  conduct  on  the 
part  of  SBA  employees  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  on  an  annual  basis.  In  ad- 
dition, the  administrator  must  also  pre- 
pare each  year  a  report  summarizing  the 
investigations  undertaken  by  the  SBA  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  its  pro- 
gram.''. 

Tlie  small  entrepreneur  needs  protec- 
tion not  only  from  individual  Instances 
of  cori-uption.  but  also  from  excessive 
government  bureaucracy.  As  a  curb  to 
such  abuses  as  may  arise,  the  bill  estab- 
Ushes  within  the  SBA  an  ofRce  known  as 
the  Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy.  In  short, 
this  high  level  executive  would  sene  as 
an  ombudsman  for  small  business.  This 
will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  SBA. 
and  give  the  man  who  really  needs  gov- 
ernment help  the  full  benefit  of  its  serv- 
ices. 

Businesses  adversely  affected  by  energy 
crisis  situations,  would  be  given  assist- 
ance by  this  bill,  under  the  SBA  disaster 
loan  program.  Either  their  old  loans 
could  be  refinanced,  or  new  guaranteed 
or  direct  loans  arranged.  This  is  but  an- 
other way  in  which  this  bill  brings  into 
the  1970's.  an  asency  originally  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  1950's. 

One  great  problem  with  the  SBA  has 
been  the  Interest  rate  it  charges  on  di- 
rect loans.  In  the  recent  past  the  direct 
loan  program  has  subsidized  small  busi- 
ness by  charging  it  Interest  at  a  rate 
lower  than  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Itself.  A  perverse  result 
na.s  been  to  reward  small  business  bor- 
rowers who  default  on  their  market-in- 
terest rate  loans,  by  SBA  taking  over  the 
loans  at  3  percent.  By  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  such  a  delinquent  borrower 
would  pay  interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
cost  of  money  to  the  Government  plus 
one-fourth  of  1  percent  to  cover  the  costs 
of  administration. 

Direct  loans  may  be  expected  to  in- 
crease greatly  as  a  result  of  this  action  by 


meeting  the  objections  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  ending  the 
subsidy  aspect  of  the  program.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  mandates  the  extension  of 
at  least  S400  million  in  direct  business 
loans  by  the  OMB.  thus  reversing  a  trend 
-away  from  the  direct  to  the  guaranteed 
loan.  This  Is  a  benefit  to  small  business, 
since  the  interest  rate  charged  under  the 
ie\ised  direct  loan  program  is  still  far 
lower  than  that  charged  by  the  banks. 

Finally,  the  surety  bond,  which  guar- 
antees job  performance,  is  raised  from 
a  maximum  of  $500,000  to  SI  million. 
This  to  meet  the  Increased  demands  im- 
posed on  small  business  over  the  past 
few  years. 

Whoever  takes  credit  for  the  rain,  an 
old  farm  saying  goes,  must  take  credit 
for  the  drought.  The  SBA.  never  one  to 
minimize  its  accomplishments  has.  how- 
ever, taken  credit  for  the  drought  and 
worked  these  past  few  months  to  cor- 
rect its  faults.  Learning  of  his  errors, 
it  Is  the  fool  who  leaves  them  imcor- 
rected.  The  SBA  is  no  fool. 

We  are  aU  famUlar  with  the  people 
who  run  small  businesses.  They  live  In 
our  neighborhoods  and  sell  us  our  gro- 
ceries. Without  them  we  would  aU  be 
poorer,  for  they  give  our  communities 
a  sense  of  identity  and  spirit.  Shoe 
leather  may  be  dyed,  foods  canned,  even 
birds  stuffed.  But  these  a  society  do 
not  make.  The  heart  of  our  Nation  still 
Ues  in  the  breasts  of  her  citizens  and 
not  in  the  memory  banks  of  her  com- 
puters. 
A  prescient  American  wrote  in  1820: 
Subdivision  of  labor  Improves  the  art. 
but  debUltates  the  artist,  and  converts  the 
raan  Into  a  mere  breathing  part  of  that 
machinery  by  which  be  works 


The  United  States  needs  Its  small 
businessmen,  because  it  needs  to  re- 
member that  its  success  was  built  upon 
the  sweat  of  men,  not  the  oU  of  ma- 
chines. 

A  nation  runs  as  much  on  its  char- 
acter as  on  its  cholesterol,  as  much  on 
Its  small  business  spliit  as  on  its  big 
business  product.  Though  the  number 
of  small  businesses  increase  by  100,000 
each  year,  of  every  10  new  small  busi- 
nesses created,  9  are  discontinued.  If 
we  are  to  stay  the  course,  then  these 
failures  must  be  limited,  the  SBA  must 
be  able  to  offer  the  kind  of  assistance 
required.  Half  of  the  country's  workers 
depend  on  the  prosperity  of  smaU  busi- 
nesses for  their  jobs.  We  would  do  well 
by  supporting  this  biU,  to  protect  their 
livelihoods  as  a  way  of  protecting  our 
own. 

Madam  Chairman,  before  I  close  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business, 
who  has  done  an  outstanding  Job  in  con- 
ducting hearings,  investigatmg  the  prob- 
lems of  the  SBA  and  in  making  not  only 
adequate  but  sound  recommendations  for 
the  future  conduct  of  the  SBA.  Al  the 
same  time.  I  want  to  congratulate  mv 
colleague  from  Massachusetts.  Mr 
CoNTE.  who  is  on  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business.  He  has  done  an 
outstanding  Job  through  the  years  In 
helping  those  who  have  problems  with 
small  business. 
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Mr.  STEPHENS.  Madam  Chairman  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  ( Mr.  Roush  ' . 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Madam  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  committee  for  bringing 
forth  this  legislation  which  wiU  streneth- 
en  the  Small  Business  Administration.  I 
would  also  Uke  to  state  my  coUeague 
from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Cokte.  cor- 
rectly pointed  out  that  we  have  9  mil- 
lion businessmen  In  this  countrv  and. 
as  I  imderstand  it,  95  percent  of  ail  busi- 
nessmen are  small  businessmen. 

The  small  businessman  has  his  back 
to  the  wall  in  many  regards.  It  is  not 
just  financial  help  he  needs.  On  last  Fri- 
day I  held  a  conference  in  mv  congres- 
sional district  on  smaU  business  Par- 
ticipating were  a  representative  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  of 
this  House,  a  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  a  representative 
of  OSHA,  a  representative  of  SBA  and 
others.  The  important  thing  that  came 
from  this  confeemce  was  not  the  lectur- 
ing which  came  from  these  people  but 
rather,  the  input  which  came  from  the 
small  businessmen  in  attendance.  They 
described  to  us  their  problems  in  great 
detail.  I  shaU  put  together  a  report, 
which  I  hope  to  have  in  the  hands  of 
each  Member  of  the  House  within  the 
next  week  or  10  days.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Members  might  read  this  report  and 
thst  from  that  they  too  might  be  in- 
spired to  receive  from  their  constitu- 
ents, small  business  men  and  women, 
their  needs,  for  they  are  indeed  many. 

While  I  commend  the  committee  for 
producing  this  legislation.  I  think  there 
are  manj'  other  areas  to  which  tins  Con- 
gress could  address  iUelf  which  would 
be  verj'  helpful  to  the  .•imaU  business- 
man. 

Mr.  WINN.  Madam  Chairman,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  WINN.  Madam  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana for  sending  to  all  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  the  format  of  the  meeting 
he  has  just  described  In  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  SmaU  Business  Administra- 
tion, along  with  other  Government 
agencies,  have  participated. 

Because  of  the  basic  format  and  sug- 
gestions that  he  has  sent  around  to  all 
Members.  I  have  taken  the  time  and 
energy,  as  he  did.  to  set  up  a  similar 
program  the  first  week  in  September  for 
the  Greater  Kansas  City  area,  includ- 
ing aU  of  the  same  agencies.  1  look  for- 
ward to  having  the  same  success  that 
he  did  in  his  program. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  think  the  gentleman 
WiU  be  pleased  with  the  result  of  his 
endeavor. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  'Mr.  L«co«ub- 

SlNO  I . 

Mr.  LAGOM.4RSINO.  Madam  Chair- 
man. I  support  H.R.  15578.  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Amendment  of  1974.  SmaU  business 
is  the  backbone  of  our  economic  s.vstem 
and  the  real  hope  of  our  free  enterprise 
.system.  These  smaU  buaine.'wmen  do  not 
ask  for  much— just  for  a  chance  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  economy.  I  think  It  Is  e«- 
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tremely  important  that  we  make  it  pos- 
sible for  SBA  to  properly  and  ade- 
quately assist  the  small  businessman. 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Louisiana  'Mrs.  Bonos >. 

Mrs  BOGGS.  Madam  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  « ith  the  action  that  the  House  Is 
takms  today  on  the  Small  Business  Act 
Amendments  iH.R.  15578  >.  in  particular 
the  amendment  to  provide  long-term, 
low-interest  loans  to  small  businessmen 
affected  by  the  energy  crisis.  I  had  ini- 
tially cosponsored  this  proposal  with  Mr. 
Fraser  and  others. 

The  proposal  v.  HI  allow  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  make  or 
refinance  loans  to  companies  which  are 
directly  and  seriously  affected  by  the  fuel 
shortage.  The  repaj-ment  period  for  tlie 
loans  will  be  up  to  30  years.  Interest 
rates  will  be  based  on  a  formula  used  by 
the  SBA  in  calculating  the  repayment 
terms  for  natural  disaster  loans. 

Thi.s  legislation  1'5  needed  because  of 
the  uncertainties  small  busmesses  have 
faced  in  the  past  years  with  the  varying 
administration  of  wage-price  controls 
and,  now.  the  shortage  of  energy.  The 
legislation  amends  the  section  on  natural 
disasters  which  is  appropriate  because 
the  severe  ramifications  of  the  fuel 
shortage  could  not  be  predicted  by  the 
small  concerns  and  is.  thus,  as  similarly 
disastrous  as  a  flood  or  an  earthquake. 
We  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  more 
of  the  independent,  owner-operated 
businesses.  They  provide  an  element  of 
competition  in  an  economy  dominated 
by  large  firms.  They  provide  jobs  for  mil- 
lions of  people.  Congress  must  take  this 
action  so  that  these  companies  can  con- 
tinue to  provide  much  needed  goods  and 
services. 

By  providing  easier  access  to  credit 
and  better  payment  terms  we  should  be 
able  to  aid  small  tourist  concerns,  cor- 
related businesses,  and  others  who  are 
dependent  on  easy  availability  of  fuel- 
either  as  a  raw  material  or  as  a  factor 
needed  for  demand. 

Mr  J  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  'Mr.  Dellenback i . 

Mr  DELLENBACK  Madam  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  think  the  record  of  the  SBA  has  been 
an  excellent  one. 

There  is  not  any  question  that  in  my 
district,  in  my  State  of  Oregon,  there  has 
been  great  good  that  has  been  accom- 
plished by  it. 

I  think  the  provisions  in  this  bill  are 
highly  desirable.  I  commend  those  who 
have  worked  so  hard  on  it.  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  committee.  I  thank  them 
for  bringing  this  bill  to  us,  and  I  urge 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Madam  Chairman.  I  rise 
m  support  of  the  amendment  that  will  be 
offered  by  the  uentleman  from  Louisiana 
'  Mr.  Treeni  which  will  restore  the  rights 
of  our  fishermen  as  small  businessmen 
to  the  benefits  now  available  to  everj* 
other  businessman  It  is  indeed  Ironic 
that  at  a  lime  when  our  fishing  industry 
is  facing  great  economic  hardships,  they 
should  be  cut  off  from  their  main  sources 
of  Federal  assistance.  I  would  hope  that 
all  my  coUeatiues  here  would  support  this 
move  to  end  the  discrimination  which 


resulted  when  the  moratorium  was 
Placed  on  the  fisheries  loan  fund  by  the 
NOAA  Administrator  in  1973.  Speakmg 
for  my  own  fishermen  in  Maine.  I  know 
how  important  the  SBA  loans  were  to 
them  in  the  Interim,  and  they  were  frus- 
trated in  tlieir  attempts  to  seek  loans 
elsewhere  in  these  days  of  sky-high  in- 
terest rates.  It  is  known  that  the  New 
England  fishing  industry  is  in  need  of 
economic  assistance  in  order  for  them  to 
compete  on  an  equal  level  with  the 
heavily  subsidized  foreign  fleets  fishing 
off  our  shores.  The  SBA  cut-off  of  loan 
funds  was  the  final  blow  in  what  they 
regard  as  Federal  Government  indiffer- 
ence to  their  problems.  The  amendment 
which  Is  being  offered  now  would  permit 
loans  to  be  granted  while  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
IS  revising  the  old  loan  program.  I  am 
hopeful  that  some  day  ftmds  will  again 
be  available  from  NOAA  for  our  fisher- 
men on  the  loan  basis,  but  until  that  date, 
at  least  our  fishermen  will  not  be  dis- 
criminated against  as  small  businessmen. 
The  wording  of  the  amendment  permits 
the  SBA  to  end  the  duplication  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  as  soon  as  the  mora- 
torium is  lifted  or  a  new  loan  program 
goes  into  effect.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
tills  amendment  v.ill  receive  imanimous 
support  because  it  is  the  least  we  can  do 
to  our  beleaguered  fishermen. 

I  would  also  commend  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  the  following  letter  from  one 
of  my  constituents  which  clearly  and 
starkly  indicates  the  need  for  this 
amendment; 

Orr's  island,  Maine, 

July  23, 1974. 
Congressman  Peter  Ktros. 
Crnnon  House  Office  Building, 
WaaKington.  D.C 

Congressman  Kysos:  I  am  writing  In 
reference  to  tlie  federal  aid  and  assistance  In 
the  purcliasmg  of  a  commercial  Ssblng 
vessel. 

Mr.  P.  Burton  Whitman,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  ttie  Brunswick  Savings  Institution, 
In  Brunswlclt,  suggested  that  I  contact  you 
In  this  matter  because  you  have  been  closelv 
associated  with  the  problems  of  the  Mame 
fishermen. 

I  am  25  years  old  and  married  and  have 
no  children.  I  have  been  fishing  for  a 
couple  of  years  on  a  dragger  and  am  now  on 
a  lobster  and  tub-trawler.  In  this  short 
time.  I  feel  I  am  capable  of  owning  and 
fishing  my  own  lx»t.  There  Is  a  boat  for 
sale  at  this  time  in  Portland.  I  know  the 
boat  and  the  siclpper.  The  boat  Is  eight 
years  old.  forty-live  feet  long,  steel  hulled, 
and  fully  equipped  with  electronics,  all  In 
very  good  condition. 

The  price  of  the  boat  li  MCOOO.  My 
funds  are  mmimal  and  this  la  the  problem  I 
face.  Regular  financing  through  a  bank  Is 
not  only  difficult  to  obtain,  but  the  Interest 
rates  arc  unbearably  high.  I  have  contacted 
a  couple  of  low  Interest  loan  agencies,  both 
Federal  and  local. 

If  you  could  suggest  some  more  agencies 
and  possibly  contact  them  In  my  behalf  and 
concerning  the  difficulty  for  young  fishermen 
to  get  started  In  business,  I  would  be  very 
grateful. 

Sincerely  yours. 

BRUCE  M.   OOGOAK. 

Mr  HUNGATE.  Madam  Chalraian.  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  I  am  greatly  Inter- 
ested in  the  legislation  before  the  House 
today  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act. 

Having  served  on  two  subcommittees 


which  have  investigated  the  impact  of 
the  energy  crisis  on  small  business.  I 
am  especially  pleased  by  the  provbion 
in  this  legislation  which  would  permit 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
give  direct  or  guaranteed  loans  to  small 
businesses  affected  by  the  energy  crisis. 
I  also  support  the  provision  to  increase 
SBA's  loan,  guarantee  and  investment 
celling  from  $4,875  billion  to  $6  billion 
to  insure  the  conttouation  of  those  vital 
programs  which  presently  offer  assist- 
ance to  small  business. 

Furthermore,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment to  create  a  Chief  Counsel  for  Ad- 
vocacy, so  that  small  businessmen  can 
have  a  spokesman  who  can  advocate 
their  cause. 

However.  I  do  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  amendment  to  section  7  of  the 
Small  Business  Act.  which  provides  for 
a  new  method  of  calculating  interest 
rates  for  direct  loans.  For  years  now.  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
directed  the  SBA  to  steadily  reduce  the 
amount  and  volume  of  direct  and  Imme- 
diate participation  loans.  For  example. 
In  1965.  these  loans  accoimted  for  92.2 
percent  of  SBAs  business  loan  activities, 
and  last  year,  this  percentage  fell  to  6.8 
percent.  To  me.  this  is  an  appalling  sta- 
tistic. 

The  administration's  excu.'ie  for  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  these  loans  was  that, 
at  the  statutory  5  '■>  percent  interest  rate, 
it  costs  thp  Government  more  to  obtain 
these  loans  than  it  would  receive  in  inter- 
est and  thus  these  loans  were  being  pro- 
vided on  a  loss  basis.  As  a  result  of  this 
policy,  many  deserving  businessmen  were 
reftised  loans,  and  thus  have  been  unable 
to  begin  or  expand  their  business.  Those 
able  to  obtain  alternative  financing  were 
obliged  to  pay  Interest  rates  of  up  to  12 
percent,  and  thus  many  small  business- 
men were  forced  to  pay  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  excess  Interest  rates. 

Small  businessmen  are  proud,  self- 
reUant  individuals,  and  they  do  not  need 
subsidies  to  survive.  However.  Congress 
established  this  program  to  provide 
needed  assistance  to  this  vital  sector  of 
our  economy  and  now.  because  of  the 
present  administration's  inept  economic 
policies,  which  has  artificially  driven  up 
interest  rates  to  phenomenal  proportions, 
and  thereby  made  these  S'i-percent 
loans  uneconomical  for  the  Government 
to  continue,  these  small  businessmen 
must  suffer. 

I  submit  that,  as  the  administration's 
mishandUng  of  the  economy  is  respon- 
sible for  this  situation,  the  administra- 
tion has  a  special  responsibility  to  assist 
these  small  busine,s.ses.  which  it  has  been 
persecuting  by  shutting  off  the  avail- 
ability of  these  loans. 

I  will  support  this  bill  only  because  it 
will  make  $400  million  available  for  di- 
rect loans  to  small  bu.cinessmen  next 
year.  Nonetheless.  It  should  be  made  clear 
that,  should  this  new  formula  for  cal- 
culating interest  rates  result  in  higher 
interest  rates,  the  burden  falls  upon  this 
administration,  which,  by  Its  actions  and 
inaction,  has  shown  that  it  is  Incapable 
of  formulating  an  economic  policy 
which  fosters  and  encourages  the  growth  ■ 
of  small  business.  It  Is  indeed  imfor- 
tunate  that  the  burden  for  the  present 
administration's     economic     ineptitude 
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should  be  borne  by  small  businessmen, 
who  historically  have  given  so  much  to 
this  Nation.  I  commend  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  for  this  effort 
to  help  those  who  have  been  abandoned 
by  this  administration. 

Mr.  GIT  .MAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  HJl.  15578,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  amendments. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  support 
this  measiu-e  because  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  has  wisely  seen  fit 
to  include  in  the  reported  bill,  provisions 
of  a  measure  I  Introduced  and  supported 
in  March  of  this  year. 

My  bill,  H.R.  13196.  authorized  the 
SBA  to  provide  low-interest  loans  to 
those  small  businesses  which  were  seri- 
ously affected  by  shortages  in  energy 
producing  materials. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  sort 
of  assistance  is  essential  for  many  of  our 
small  businessmen.  The  overwhelming 
impact  of  the  energy  ciisis  and  the  re- 
sultant shortages  of  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products  seriously  hampered  the 
productivity  of  many  industries  taking 
the  hardest  toll  on  our  Nation's  smaller 
businesses. 

Section  8  of  the  committee  proposal 
provides  for  the  Issuance  of  SBA  loans  to 
assist  or  refinance  the  existing  indebted- 
ness of  many  small  business  concerns 
seriously  and  adversely  affected  by  a 
shortage  of  raw  or  processed  materials 
resulting  from  such  shortages.  I  com- 
mend the  committee  for  including  this 
sorely  needed  provision  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  passage  of  this 
significant  legislation. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
shall  vote  for  H.R.  15578.  which  extends 
the  programs  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration because,  although  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  program  are  lim- 
ited, it  Is  Important  that  efforts  of  as- 
sistance in  this  area  be  maintained. 
However,  it  is  time  to  acknowledge  that 
these  programs  cannot  accomplish  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  created  be- 
cause their  scope  is  too  narrow  and  the 
range  of  tools  available  through  them 
too  restricted  to  permit  effective  re- 
sponse to  existing  needs. 

Small  bushiess  does  not  exist  in  a 
vacuum.  Its  success  is  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  overall  economic  growth 
While  the  availability  of  capital  is  essen- 
tial and  loan  programs  end  loan  guar- 
antees are  needed,  they  will  amount  to 
very  little  if  business  demand  is  weak. 
When  large  industries  desert  an  area, 
when  growth  rates  drop,  and  when  un- 
employment reaches  high  levels,  small 
business  suffers  despite  the  loan  guar- 
antees we  may  provide  for  It. 

Small  businesses  are  the  first  to  react 
unfavorably  to  decreased  profit  margins, 
higher  costs  of  production,  narrowing 
sources  of  supplies.  In  addition  to  the 
loss  of  overall  job  opportunities,  the  de- 
cline In  economic  growth  in  our  poor 
areas  cni-ries  with  it  a  steady  decline  in 
ownership  opportunities  for  small  busi- 
nessmen. There  are  unfortunately  no 
readily  avaUable  statistics  to  measure 
this  trend,  but  ominous  Indicators  ap- 
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pear  in  news  accounts  such  as  the  New 
Tfork  Times'  recent  description  of  con- 
ditions at  the  Himts  Point  Market. 

This  facility,  which  took  the  place  of 
the  Washington  Market,  the  main  con- 
duit of  fresh  produce  in  New  Tfork  City, 
was  modernized  at  considerable  cost.  Its 
renovation,  however,  brought  with  it 
higher  operating  costs  for  cooperating 
dealers.  As  a  result,  while  In  1966.  267  in- 
dependent dealers  sold  merchandise  to 
the  public  at  the  Washington  Market, 
today  there  are  only  89  remaining.  Yet 
not  only  does  entrepreneurship  present 
a  real  ladder  of  opportunity  for  the  ven- 
turesome Individual,  it  is  also  an  excel- 
lent safeguard  of  consumer  interests  be- 
cause it  counteracts  monopolistic  control 
of  production  and  distribution  of  goods. 
It  is  also  a  great  contributor  to  the  sound 
tax  base  of  localities.  The  energy  crisis 
last  winter  vividly  brought  home  to  us 
what  can  happen  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  and  the  consumer  when  huge 
corporations  control  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  vitally  needed  materials. 
The  Indirect  costs  of  such  control  to  the 
localities  in  which  small,  independent 
businesses  were  wiped  out  and  imperiled 
have  not  yet  been  totaled. 

The  core  cities  of  our  Nation  are 
steadily  losing  jobs.  New  York  City  in  a 
period  of  Just  l  year  lost  36,000  jobs, 
and  over  a  quarter  million  jobs  were  lost 
during  the  past  4  years.  There  was  a 
reduction  of  16,000  sloti  in  the  manu- 
facturing sector:  10.000  in  retail  and 
wholesale  trades:  5,000  in  the  finance, 
real  estate  and  Insurance  indtistries — for 
a  total  loss  of  44.000  jobs  in  private  in- 
dustry. These  losses  were  only  partially 
offset  by  a  combined  growth  of  8.000  jobs 
In  government  and  service  industries, 
jobs,  incidentally,  which  usually  return 
lower  wages  and  make  a  smaller  contri- 
bution to  the  tax  base  of  the  locality  con- 
cerned than  do  manufacturing  Jobs. 

By  1965.  almost  a  decade  ago.  there 
were  sufficient  indications  to  show  that 
our  central  cities  as  well  as  some  of  our 
t»or  rural  areas  were  headed  for  serious 
trouble.  Economic  growth,  according  to 
a  study  published  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
Is  related  directly  to  rates  of  increase  in 
the  total  population  and  inversely  to  rates 
of  Increase  in  nonwhite  population.  Be- 
tween 1960  and  1965,  the  period  of  great- 
est population  growth,  over  15  percent 
was  ex.oerlenced  In  the  metropolitan  sub- 
urbs. The  next  greatest  growth,  6  per- 
cent, occurred  in  nonmetropolitan  towns 
with  over  10,000  population.  The  central 
cities  in  metropolitan  areas,  however, 
showed  a  growth  rate  of  only  3.5  percent 
and  poor  rural  areas  were  last  with  only 
3.3  percent. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  think  It  Is  time  we 
accepted  the  fact  that  we  can  only  help 
small  business  by  inducing  overall  eco- 
nomic growth  and  we  can  onlv  induce 
sound  economic  giowth  by  reevaluating 
our  approaches  and  giving  serious 
thought  to  utilizing  a  hitherto  little-used 
tool:  namely,  tax  Incentives  and  tax 
abatement  as  Inducements  to  engender 


Investment  in  economic  growth  and  the 
creation  of  jobs.  There  Is  sufficient  evi- 
dence available  to  us  to  Indicate  that 
such  an  approach  can  pay  off. 

In  1948.  Puerto  Rico,  faced  with  wide- 
spread economic  underdevelopment,  high 
unemployment,  exceedingly  low  per  cap- 
ita income,  and  insufficient  utilization  of 
its  resources — indicators  of  economic 
malaise  prevajent  in  our  economically 
depressed  areas — instituted  an  econonuc 
development  plan  dubbed  "Operation 
Bootstrap."  This  effort  consisted  in 
granting  real  and  personal  property  in- 
vested in  certain  types  of  Industrial  de- 
velopment exemption  from  municipal 
and  Commonwealth  taxes.  The  period  of 
exemption  varied  and  was  directly  re- 
lated to  the  amount  of  Investment.  Thus, 
commitments  of  up  to  a  million  dollars 
earned  a  5-year  exemption,  while  ven- 
tures ranging  between  SI  and  S3  million 
were  rewarded  with  6  .vears.  The  maxi- 
mum exemption  granted  was  for  10  years 
and  required  a  commitment  of  SIO 
million. 

When  Puerto  Rico  evaluated  the  re- 
sults of  this  poUcy  in  1953  It  found  that 
the  net  income  of  the  Commonwealth 
had  increased  from  $612  million  in  fiscal 
year  1946-47  to  $891  million  during  fi.%c&\ 
year  1951-52:  that  total  wages  and  sal- 
aries earned  had  jumped  from  $322,776,- 

000  to  $537,627,000  and  there  had  been  a 
concurrent  increase  in  the  per  capita  in- 
come of  over  50  percent. 

Madam  Chairman,  our  poor  areas  are 
not  only  lacking  in  capital,  they  are  also 
deficient  in  available  technical  skills 
which  would  permit  them  to  fully  utilize 
their  available  resources.  Our  categorical 
programs,  while  filling  certain  needs, 
have  fallen  far  short  of  bringing  about 
the  economic  growth  required.  Admit- 
tedly, they  were  hampered  by  insufficient 
ftmding  and  uncoordinated  administra- 
tion in  many  Instances.  But  their  primary 
weakness  derives  from  the  uncertainty  of 
their  future  and  a  deficiency  of  technical 
expertise.  It  would  be  easy  to  overcome 
these  two  difficulties  by  inducing  private 
Industry  to  put  to  work  its  know-how 
and  Investment  capacities  in  areas  of 
designated  economic  need  through  favor- 
able tax  policies.  By  rewarding  not  only 
Investment  but  success,  we  woiild  assure 
ample  technical  resources  and  would 
eliminate  the  uncertainty  connected  with 
categorical  programs  since  the  tax  breaks 
granted  the  firms  would  signify  an  on- 
going commitment  to  such  an  effort. 

While  I  support  the  measure  before  us. 

1  have  been  seeking  for  solutions  to  tlils 
broader  range  of  problems.  As  a  result 
of  my  research.  I  plan  to  Introduce, 
within  the  next  few  months,  a  measure 
designed  to  promote  economic  growth  by 
granting  liberal  tax  Incentives  to  in- 
dustries willing  and  able  to  locate,  relo- 
cate, and  expand  their  operations  in  our 
economically  depressed  areas.  I  shall  also 
include  In  my  legislation  tax  credits  for 
the  establishment  of  meaningful  job 
training  and  promotional  policies.  The 
participating  firms  will  be  rewarded  by 
tax  breaks  In  proportion  to  their  com- 
mitment and  in  direct  ratio  to  the  suc- 
cess they  achieve. 
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Nor  is   this  all.  One  section  of  ray 
measure  will  deal  directly  with  the  ex- 
tension of  ownership  opportunities  for 
small   bU5ines5men   by    working   out   a 
"turnkey"  program  with  large,  success- 
ful   flj-ms    under    which    corporations 
would  utilize  their  resources  in  the  crea- 
tion and  development  of  small  businesses 
tied  to  them  for  a  period  of  time  by  long- 
range  contracts  but  destined  for  even- 
tual full  ownership  and  control  by  inde- 
pendent   entrepreneurs,    or   community 
development  agencies  capable  of  acting 
on   behalf  of   their  communitieE.   The 
firms  will  be  given  an  option  to  divert  a 
designated  portion  of  their  Federal  tax 
liability  into  designated  types  of  invest- 
ment. They  will  be  given  tax  credits  in 
direct  relation  to  the  amount  of  their 
investment  as  well  as  credits  for  the 
value  of  their   technical  assistance.  If 
successful,    they    will    be    further    re- 
warded with  tax  abatement  on  the  in- 
come they  derive  from  the  sale  of  their 
share  of  stocks  in  the  small,  successful 
firm  when  its  period  of  initial  growth  and 
development  is  over. 

The  economic  situatisn  of  our  country 
is  extremely  serious  and  the  well-lwing 
of  our  citizens  is  severely  imperiled.  1 
think  the  time  has  now  come  for  new  ap- 
pro.iches  and  an  all-out  commitment  to 
meaningful  economic  development  and 
growth  policies.  When  my  measure  is 
ready  for  Introduction  I  shall  seek  the 
cooperation  of  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  I  hope  that  I  shall 
receive  their  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Hoxtse 
of  Representatii-ea  o/  the  United  States  0/ 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tills 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tie  "Small  Business 
Amendmencs  of  1074", 

Sec.  a.  la)  The  Small  Business  Act  Is 
ameodec — 

il»  by  redeslgnatwg  subsection  lb)  of  sec- 
tion 3  as  subsection  (c)  and  by  adding  after 
(ubsectlon  (SI  ot  that  section  the  tollowlng 
new  subsection: 

"(b*  The  assistance  programs  authorized 
by  sectlona  7(1)  and  7(JI  of  this  Act  are  to 
be  utilized  to  assist  In  the  establishment, 
preservation,  and  strengthening  or  small 
business  concerns  and  improve  the  mana- 
gerial akilla  employed  In  such  enterprises, 
with  special  attention  to  small  business  con- 
cerns (U  located  in  urban  or  rural  areas 
with  high  proportions  of  unemployed  or  low- 
Income  Indlvldualst  or  (2i  owned  by  low- 
Income  Individuals;  and  to  mobuize  for  these 
objectives  private  as  well  as  public  mana- 
gerial silUs  and  resources."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3i  of  section  4(c),  and  InsertUig  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  rolloMng  : 

"(c)(1)  There  are  hercbv  established  In 
the  Treasury  the  following  recolvmg  funds ; 
(A)  a  disaster  loan  fund  which  shall  he  avail- 
able for  flnanclne  functions  oerformed  under 
sectloM  7lb)(l),  7ib)(3),  7(bM4),  7(b)(5) 
7lb)  1 61.7(b)  (7).  7(b)  (8),  7(c)  (2),  and  7(g) 
ot  this  Act,  Including  administrative  ex- 
penses In  connection  with  such  functions; 
and  (B)  a  business  loan  and  Investment  fund 
which  shall  be  srallable  for  financing  func- 
tions performed  under  sections  7(a)  7(b) 
(3).  7(e).  7(h).  7(11.  and  8(a)  of  this  Act 
and  titles  in  and  V  ot  the  Small  Business 
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Investment  Act  of  1958,  mcludlng  adminis- 
trative expenses  In  connection  with  such 
functions. 

"(2)  All  repayments  of  loans  and  deben- 
tures, payments  of  interest  and  other  re- 
ceipts arising  out  of  transactions  heretofore 
or  hereafter  entered  Into  bv  the  Administra- 
tion (A)  pursuant  to  sections  7(b)(li.  7ib) 
(21.  7(b)(4l.  7(b)(6).  7(b)(B),  7(b)(7l. 
7(b)  (8i.  and  7(c)  (2|  of  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  Into  a  disaster  loan  fund:  and  (B)  pur- 
suant to  sections  7(a).  7(b)(3).  7(e).  7(h). 
7(11,  and  8(al  ot  this  Act.  and  titles  in  and 
V  of  the  SmaU  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  shaU  be  paid  Into  the  business  loan 
and  Investment  fund."; 

(31  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 4ic),  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

•'(4)  The  total  amount  of  loans,  guaran- 
tees, and  other  obligations  or  commitments, 
heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  Into  by  the 
Administration,  which  are  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  (A)  under  sections  7(a(,  7ib) 
(3),  7(e).  7(h),  7|li,  and  B(a)  of  this  Act. 
shall  not  exceed  86.000,000,000:  (B)  under 
title  m  of  the  SmaU  Business  Investment 
.^ct  of  1958,  shall  not  exceed  •725.000,000; 
(Ci  under  title  V  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958,  shall  not  exceed  »S25,- 
000,000:  and  (Di  under  section  7ili  of  this 
Act,  shall  not  exceed  M50,(X)0,000.":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  7  the 
following  three  new  subsections: 

"(11(1)  The  Administration  also  Is  em- 
powered to  make,  participate  ion  an  Inunedl- 


on  the  location.  Income  characteristics  and 
types  of  businesses  and  Individuals  assisted 
and  on  new  private  lending  activity  stimu- 
lated, and  the  results  of  such  evaluation  to- 
gether with  recommendations  shall  be  In- 
cluded In  the  report  required  by  section  lo 
(a)  of  this  Act. 

"(5)  Loans  made  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion (Including  Immediate  participation  in 
and  guarantees  of  such  loans)  shall  han 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  AdmlUi- 
tratlon  shall  determme.  sublect  to  tbe  fol- 
lowing limitations — 

"(A)  there  is  reasonable  aasuranoe  of  re>. 
payment  of  the  lo»n: 

"(B)  the  financial  assistance  is  not  other- 
wise available  on  reasonable  terms  from  prl 
vate  sources  or  other  Federal.  State,  or  local 
programs; 

"(C)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together 
with  other  funds  available.  Is  adequate  to 
assure  completion  of  the  project  or  achieve- 
ment of  the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  li 
made: 

"(D)  the  loan  bears  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (1)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
Treasury  obligations  ot  comparable  maturity 
plus  (11)  such  additional  charge,  if  any,  to- 
ward covering  other  costs  of  the  program  as 
the  Administration  may  determine  to  lie  con- 
sistent with  Its  purposes:  Prcmided,  however 
That  the  rate  of  Interest  charged  on  loans 
made  m  redevelopment  areas  designated  un- 


ate  basis)   In.  or  guarantee  loans,  repayable     *^"  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 


In  not  more  than  fifteen  years,  to  any  small 
business  concern,  or  to  any  qualified  person 
r-eeklng  to  establish  such  a  concern,  when 
It  determines  that  such  loans  will  further 
the  policies  established  In  section  2ib)  of 
this  Act,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
preservation  or  establishment  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns  located  In  urban  or  rural  areas 
with  high  proportions  of  unemployed  or  low- 
Income  mdlvlduals  or  owned  by  low-income 
Individuals:  Provided,  hotcever.  That  no  such 
loans  shall  be  made,  participated  in,  or 
guaranteed  If  the  total  of  such  Federal  as- 
sistance to  a  single  borrower  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  would  exceed  550.000.  The  Ad- 
ministration may  defer  pajinents  on  the 
principal  of  such  loans  for  a  grace  period  and 
use  such  other  methods  as  It  deems  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  assure  the  successful  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  such  concern. 
The  .Administration  may.  In  Its  discretion, 
as  a  condition  of  such  financial  assistance, 
require  that  the  tiorrower  take  steps  to  Im- 
prove his  management  skills  by  participating 
In  a  management  training  program  approved 
by  the  Administration:  Provided,  however. 
That  any  management  training  program  so 
approved  must  lie  of  sufflclent  scope  and 
duration  to  provide  reasonable  opportunity 
for  the  Individuals  served  to  develop  entre- 
preneurial and  managerial  self-sufficiency 

"(21  The  Administration  shall  encourage. 
as  tar  as  possible,  the  participation  of  the 
private  business  community  In  the  program 
of  assistance  to  such  concerns,  and  shall  seek 
to  stimulate  new  private  lending  activities 
to  such  concerns  through  the  use  of  the  loan 
guarantees,  participations  In  loans,  and  pool- 
ing arrangements  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3)  To  insure  an  equlUble  distribution 
between  urban  and  rural  areas  for  loans 
between  »3.B00  and  »50,000  made  under  thU 
subsection,  the  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  use  the  agencies  and  agreements  and  dele- 
gations developed  under  tlUe  m  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  as  It  shall  determine  necessary, 

"(4)  The  Administration  shall  provide  for 
the  continuing  evaluation  of  programs  under 
this  subsection.  Including  full   Information 


ment  Act  of  1965  (42  U,S.C.  3108  et  seq.) 
shall  not  exceed  the  rate  currently  applicable 
to  new  loans  made  under  section  201  of  that 
.\ct  (42  0.8.C.  3142) :  and 

'(E)  fees  not  m  excess  of  amounts  neces- 
sary to  cover  administrative  expenses  and 
probable  losses  may  be  required  on  loan 
guarantees. 

"(61  The  AdmUilstratlon  shall  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that. 
In  any  fiscal  year,  at  least  50  per  centum  of 
the  amounts  loaned  or  guaranteed  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  are  allotted  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns  located  In  urban  areas  Iden- 
tified by  the  Administration  as  having  high 
concentrations  of  unemploved  or  low-In- 
come Individuals  or  to  small  business  con- 
cerns owned  by  low-income  mdlvlduals.  The 
Administration  shall  define  the  meaning  of 
low  Income  as  It  applies  to  owners  of  small 
business  concerns  eligible  to  be  assisted  un- 
der this  subsection. 

"(71  No  financial  assistance  shall  t>e  ex- 
tended pursuant  to  this  subsection  where 
the  Administration  determines  that  the  as- 
stetance  will  he  used  to  relocating  establish- 
ments from  one  area  to  another  If  such  re- 
location would  result  In  an  Uicrease  In  un- 
emplo>'meat  to  the  area  of  orlgtoal  location 

"(J Ml)  The  Admtolstratlon  Is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or 
private  organizations  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
costs  of  projecu  designed  to  provide  techni- 
cal or  management  assistance  to  Individuals 
or  enterprises  eligible  for  assistance  under 
subsection  7(11  ot  the  Act.  with  special  at- 
tention to  small  biutoess  located  In  urban 
areas  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed 
or  low-Income  Individuals  or  owned  bv  low- 
Income  Individuals. 

"(2)  Financial  assistance  under  thLs  sub- 
section may  be  provided  for  projects,  to- 
cludlng  without  limitation — 

"(A)  planning  and  research,  todudtog 
feaslbuity  studies  and  market  research: 

"(B)  the  Identification  and  development 
of  new  hustoess  opportunities: 

"(C)  the  furnlahtag  of  centralized  serv- 
ices with  regard  to  public  eer\'lces  and  Gov- 
ernment programs  Including  programs  au- 
thorized under  subsection  7(1)- 
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"ID)  the  establishment  and  strengthen- 
ice  ol  business  service  agencies,  Including 
trade  associations  and  cooperatives: 

■■(E)  the  encouragement  ol  the  placement 
of  subcontracts  by  major  business  with  small 
buGluess  concerns  located  In  urban  areas  of 
high  concentration  of  unemployed  or  low- 
income  Individuals  or  owned  by  low-Income 
Individuals,  Including  the  provision  of  in- 
centives and  assistance  to  such  major  busi- 
nesses so  that  they  will  aid  In  the  training 
ftnd  upgrading  of  potential  subcontractors  or 
*    other  small  business  concerns:  and 

'■(F)  the  furnishing  of  business  counsel- 
ing, management  training,  and  legal'  and 
other  related  services,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  management  training 
programs  using  the  resources  of  the  busi- 
ness community,  including  the  development 
of  management  training  opportunities  In 
existing  business,  and  with  emphasis  In  all 
cases  upon  providing  management  training 
of  sufflclent  scope  and  duration  to  develop 
entrepreneurial  and  managerial  self-suffl- 
clency  on  the  part  of  the  Individuals  served. 
■'(3)  The  Administration  shall  give  prefer- 
ence to  projects  which  promote  the  owner- 
ship, participation  In  ownership,  or  man- 
agement of  small  business  concerns  by  resi- 
dents of  urban  areas  of  high  concentration 
of  unemployed  or  low-income  Individuals, 
and  to  projects  which  are  planned  and  car- 
ried out  with  the  participation  of  local  busi- 
nessmen. 

"(4t  The  financial  assistance  authorized 
by  this  subsection  includes  assistance  ad- 
vanced by  grant,  agreement,  or  contract,  but 
does  not  include  the  procurement  of  plant 
or  equipment,  or  goods  or  services. 

■•(5)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  under  grants  and  contracts 
entered  Into  under  this  subsection  in  lump 
sum  or  Installments,  and  in  advance  or  bv 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  In  the  case  of 
grants,  with  necessary  adjustments  on  ac- 
count of  overpayments  or  underpayments 

"(6)  To  the  extent  feasible,  services  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  provided  In  a  loca- 
tion which  Is  easily  accessible  to  th«»  in- 
dividuals and  small  business  concerns  served 
'■<7)  The  Administration  shall  provide  for 
an  independent  and  continuing  evaluation 
of  programs  under  this  subsection,  including 
full  Information  on.  and  analvsls  of  the 
character  and  Impact  of  managerial  assist- 
ance  provided,  the  location,  income  charac- 
teristics, and  types  of  businesses  and  in- 
dividuals assisted,  and  the  extent  to  which 
private  resources  and  skills  have  been  in- 
volved in  these  programs.  Such  evaluation 
together  with  any  rccom:^:enf3r;*ton8  deemed 
adv[«^able  by  the  Administration  shall  be 
included  in  the  report  required  by  section 
lOia)  of  this  Act. 

•'(8)  The  Administration  shall  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
in  coordination  and  cooperation  with  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  so  that  contracts,  subcontracts  and 
dopofiits  made  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
m  coimectlcn  with  programs  aided  with 
Federal  funds  are  placed  in  such  a  way  a<i 
to  further  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
and  of  subsection  7(1)  of  this  Act.  The 
Administration  shall  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  programs  under  thl«i 
subsection  and  the  results  of  such  evalua- 
tion together  with  recommendations  sliall 
oe  included  In  the  report  required  bv  sec- 
tion 10(a)  of  this  Act.  *^  ^  ^  "^ 
•■(k)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
subsections  7(1)  and  7(J)  of  this  Act.  the 
Administration  is  authorized — 

"(1)  to  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the 
eervices  and  faculties  of  Federal  agencies 
Without  reimbursement,  and,  with  the  con- 
sent of  anv  state  or  political  subdlvttlon  of 
a  States  accept  and  utilize  the  service  and 


facilities  of  such  State  or  subdivision  with- 
out relmbunsement: 

"{?)  lo  accept.  In  the  name  of  the  Ad- 
mnlstratlon.  and  employ  or  dispose  ot  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  any 
money  or  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed, 
tangible,  or  Intangible,  received  by  gift,  de- 
vise, bequest,  or  otherwise; 

"13)  to  accept  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated ser\'lces,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  3e79lbi  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  0AC.  666(b)):  and 

■'(4)  to  employ  experts  and  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  as  auihorlaed  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a).  except  that  no  In- 
dividual may  be  employed  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  subsection  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred days  In  any  fiscal  year;  to  compensate 
Individuals  so  employed  at  rates  not  In  excess 
of  »100  per  diem.  Including  travcltlme;  and 
to  allow  them,  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  travel  expenses 
(Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence) 
as  authorized  by  section  5  of  such  Act  (5 
U-S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently,  while  so  em- 
ployed :  provided,  however,  That  contracts 
for  such  employment  may  be  renewed  an- 
nually." 

(b)  Title  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  Is  hereby  repealed;  and  all  refer- 
ences to  such  title  in  the  remainder  of  that 
Act  are  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  The  Small  Business  Act  is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  section  5(b)  by  striking 
out  "and"  following  paragraph  (8),  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(9)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(9)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

'■(10)  upon  purchase  by  the  AdmirUstratlon 
of  any  deferred  participation  entered  Into 
imder  section  7  of  this  Act.  continue  to 
charge  a  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  that 
initially  charged  by  the  participating  insti- 
tution on  the  amount  so  purchased  for  the 
remain  Lng  term  of  the  Indebtedness:  and 

"till  make  such  Investigations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  determine  whether  a  re- 
cipient of  or  participant  In  any  assistance 
under  this  Act  or  any  other  person  has  en- 
gaged or  is  about  to  engage  In  any  acta  or 
practices  which  constitute  or  wUl  constitute 
a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
of  any  rule  or  regulation  under  this  Act. 
or  of  any  order  issued  under  this  Act.  The 
Administration  shall  permit  any  person  to 
file  with  it  a  eutement  in  writing,  under 
oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Administration  shall 
determine,  as  to  all  the  facta  and  circum- 
stances concerning  the  matter  to  be  Investi- 
gated. For  the  purpose  of  any  Investigation, 
the  Administration  la  empowered  to  admin- 
ister oaths  and  affirmations,  subpena  wit- 
nesses, compel  their  attendance,  take  evl- 
denoe,  and  require  the  production  of  any 
books,  papers,  and  docxmients  which  are  rele- 
vant to  the  Inquiry.  Such  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  such 
records  may  be  required  from  any  place  m 
the  United  States.  In  case  of  contumacy  by. 
or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  issued  to.  any 
person,  including  a  recipient  or  participant, 
the  Administration  may  invoke  the  aid  of 
any  court  of  the  United  States  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  which  such  investigation  or 
proceeding  Is  carried  on.  or  where  such  per- 
son resides  or  carries  on  business,  in  requir- 
ing the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  books,  papers, 
and  documents;  and  such  court  may  Issue 
an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear 
before  the  Administration,  there  to  produce 
records,  if  so  ordered,  or  to  give  testimony 
touching  the  matter  under  Investigation. 
Any  fatlure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 


may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof.  All  process  In  any  such  case 
may  be  served  in  the  Judicial  district  where- 
of such  person  is  an  inhabitant  or  wherever 
he  may  be  found.";  and 

1 2)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  7(h)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof:  "The  Administration's  share 
of  any  loan  made  under  this  subsection  shan 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per 
anniun." 

Sec.  4.  Section  lO  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  Administration  shall  transmit, 
not  later  than  December  31  of  each  year,  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Bousing  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  sealed  report  with 
respect  to — 

"(1)  complaints  alleging  Ulegal  conduct  by 
employees  of  the  Administration  which  were 
received  or  acted  upon  by  the  Administration 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year;  and 

"(2)  investlgatlona  undertaken  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, including  external  and  Inter- 
nal audits  and  security  and  Investigation 
reports.". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents in  section  101  all  references  to  title 
IV  and  section  numbers  therein  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"TITLE  IV— GUARANTEES 
"P«T  A— Lease  GuaaaiTTCEe 
"Sec.  401.  Authority  of  the  Admlnlstratton 
"Sec.  402.  Powers. 
"Sec.  403.  Fund. 

"Part  B — Sujwty  Bond  Guahantces 
"Sec.  410.  Definitions. 
"Sec.  411.  Authority  of  the  Administration 
"Sec.  412.  Puzid."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  section  403  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  403.  There  is  hereby  created  within 
the  Treasury  a  separate  fund  for  guara.i- 
tees  which  shall  be  available  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator without  fiscal  year  limitations  as 
a  revolving  fund  lor  the  purposes  of  this 
part.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  fund  from  time  to  time  such  amounts 
not  to  exceed  SIO.000.000  to  provide  capital 
for  the  fund.  All  amounts  received  by  the 
Administrator,  including  any  monevs.  prop- 
erty, or  assets  derived  by'  him  from  bis 
operations  In  connection  with  this  part,  shaU 
be  deposited  In  the  fund.  All  expenses  and 
pB\Tnents  piu^uant  to  operations  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  part  shall  be  paid 
from  the  fund.  Prom  time  to  time,  and  at 
least  at  the  close  ot  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Administrator  shall  pay  from  the  fund  into 
Treasury  us  miscellaneous  receipts  interest 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurj'  on  the  cumulative  amount  of  ap- 
propriations avaUable  as  capital  to  the  fund, 
less  the  average  undisbursed  cash  balance 
m  the  fund  during  the  year.  The  rate  of  such 
interest  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary- of  the  Treasury,  and  shall  not  be  less 
than  a  rate  determined  by  takine  into  con- 
sideration the  average  market  yield  during 
the  month  preceding  each  fiscal  year  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  remaining  periods  to  matur- 
ity comparable  to  the  average  maturity  of 
guarantees  from  the  fund.  Moneys  In  the 
fund  not  needed  ior  the  payment  of  cur- 
rent operating  e.vpenses  or  for  the  pavment 
oi  claims  f  rising  under  thu  part  may  "be  In- 
vested in  bonds  or  other  obligations  of,  or 
bonds  or  other  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  Interest  by.  the  United  States; 
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except  that  moneys  provided  as  ce-pUal  Tor 
tlie  fund  shall  not  be  so  Invested  bat  sh&II 
be  returr.ed  to  the  fund  in  such  amounts 
and  at  such  times  as  the  Admlnislrator  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate,  whenever  the 
level  of  :he  fund  herein  established  Is  suf- 
ficiently high  to  permit  the  return  of  such 
moneys  without  danger  to  the  solvency  of 
the  program  under  this  part:.": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "SSOCOOO"  In  section 
411  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■"•l.OOO.- 
000*':  and 

(41  by  adding  after  section  411  the  follow- 
Ingnew  section: 

"Sec.  412.  There  is  hereby  created  within 
the  Treasury  a  separate  fund  for  guaran- 
tees which  shall  be  available  to  the  Admin- 
istrator -A-ithout  fiscal  year  UmUatlon  as  a 
revolving  fund  for  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  fund  from  time  to  time  such  amounts 
not  to  exceed  S35.00O.0O0  to  provide  capital 
for  Che  fund.  All  amounts  received  by  the 
Administrator,  including  any  moneys,  prop- 
erty, or  assets  derived  by  him  from  his  op- 
erat'.oaE  in  connection  with  this  part,  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  fund-  All  expenses  and 
payments  pursuant  to  operations  of  the 
AdmlnUtrator  under  this  part  shall  be  paid 
from  the  fund.  From  unie  to  time,  and  at 
least  at  the  close  o'  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Admlnistritor  shall  pay  from  the  fund  Into 
Treasury  as  miscellaneoua  receipts  Interest 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasiirj'  on  the  cumulative  amount  o! 
appropriations  available  as  capital  to  the 
fund,  leds  the  average  ujidlsbitrsed  cash  bal- 
ance In  the  fund  during  the  year.  The  rats 
of  such  interest  shall  be  determined  bv  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  shall  not  be 
le5S  than  a  rate  determined  by  taking  into 
consideration  the  average  market  yield  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  each  fiscal  yetu-  on 
outstan:!lng  martei.ittle  obligations  of  the 
Cntt?d  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  average  maturity 
of  guarantees  from  the  fund.  Monevs  in  the 
fund  not  needed  for  the  peyment  of  cur- 
rent operating  expenses  or  for  the  payment 
of  claims  arising  under  this  part  may  be 
Invc-ed  in  bonds  or  ether  obligations  of. 
or  bands  or  other  obligations  guaranteed 
as  to  prlnclppl  and  interest  by.  the  United 
SrateK;  except  that  moneys  provided  a« 
capit  *!  for  the  fund  shMI  not  be  so  invested 
brt  shall  be  returned  to  the  fund  in  such 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  to  be  appropriate,  when- 
ever the  level  of  the  fund  hert-in  establlihed 
is  sufficiently  high  to  permit  the  return 
of  such  moneys  without  danger  to  the  sol- 
vency  o:    the  program   under   this  part." 

I  b  I  Unexpended  balance  of  appropriations 
made  to  the  fund  pursuant  to  section  403 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1658  (15  use.  6941,  as  In  effect  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  shall  be  al- 
located, tot-ether  with  related  assets  and 
liabilities,  to  the  funds  established  by  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  Ui  such  amounts  as  the  Admlnls- 
trutor  shall  determine.  In  addition,  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the 
f'lnd  established  by  paragraph  (4t  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  thli  section  not  to  exceed 
42,000.000  ftom  the  fund  established  under 
section  4fc)(lMB)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act:  Provided.  That  section  4 'en 6)  and  the 
last  sentence  of  section  4ici(5)  shall  not 
apply  to  any   amounts  so   transferred. 

Sec.  6.  Section  4(bf  of  the  Small  Dusl- 
ne«  Act  15  amended — 

'  1 1  by  striking  out  -three"  in  the  third 
sentence  and  iniertlng  la  lieu  thereof  "four"; 
and 

r2)  by  inserting  after  the  third  sentence 


the  following  new  sentence;  "One  of  the  As- 
sociate Administrators  shall  be  designated  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment  as  the  Associate 
Administrator  for  Minority  Small  Business 
and  shall  be  responsible  to  the  AdnUnlstrator 
for  the  formulation  of  policy  relating  to  the 
Administration's  programs  which  provide  as- 
sistance to  minority  small  business  concerns 
and  In  the  review  of  the  Administration's 
execution  of  such  programs  in  light  of  such 
policy." 

Sec.  7.  Sections  7(a)(4)(B)  and  7(a)  (5> 
(B)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  are  each 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "the  rate  of 
Interest  for  the  Administration's  share  of 
any  such  loan  shall  be  the  average  annual 
Interest  rate  on  all  Interest -bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  then  forming  a 
[jart  of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding  the  date 
of  the  loan  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum  plus  one-quarter  of 
1  per  centimi  per  annum;   and '. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  7ib)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (71  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ":  and"  and  by  adding 
immediately  after  paragraph  (7i  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(8)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  a«lst.  or  refi- 
nance the  existing  ludebtednesi  of,  any  small 
business  concern  seriously  and  adversely  af- 
fected by  a  shortage  of  fuel,  ele^  trlcal  energy, 
or  energy-producing  resources,  or  by  a  short- 
age of  raw  or  processed  materials  resulting 
from  such  shortages,  if  the  Administration 
determines  that  such  concern  has  suffered 
or  Is  likely  to  suffer  substantial  economic 
lajtiry  without  assistance  under  this  para- 
graph." 

(b)  The  first  paragraph  following  the 
numbered  paragraphs  of  section  7(b)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  la  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  (7),"  Inrunedlately  following  "(6)." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(7).  or  (8).". 
Sec.  9.  Section  5  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■■(e)  The  Administrator  shall  designate  an 
individual  within  the  Administration  to  be 
known  as  the  Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy 
and  to  perform  the  following  duties; 

"(1)  serve  as  a  focal  polni  for  the  receipt 
of  complaints,  critic  isms,  and  suggestions 
concerning  the  policies  and  activities  of  the 
Administration  and  any  other  Federal  agency 
which  affects  small  buslnesse.'j; 

"(3)  counsel  small  businesses  on  how  to 
resolve  questions  and  problems  concerning 
the  relationship  of  the  small  business  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment; 

"(3)  develop  proposals  for  changes  In  the 
policies  and  activities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  will  better  ful- 
fill the  purposes  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
and  communicate  such  propsals  to  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies; 

"(4)  represent  the  views  and  Interests  of 
small  businesses  before  other  Federal  agen- 
cies whose  policies  and  activities  may  affect 
sniiill  bui^lncH-s;  and 

"(51  enlist  the  cooperation  and  a-ssistance 
of  public  and  private  agencies,  bualnesses, 
and  other  organizations  in  disseminating 
Information  about  the  programs  and  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
which  are  of  benefit  to  small  businesses,  and 
Information  on  how  small  businesses  can 
participate  in  or  make  use  of  such  programs 
and  services." 

S»c.  10.  Section  411(c)  of  the  Small  Busl- 
nem  Investment  Act  la  amended  by  insert- 
ing "based  on  sound  actuarial  methods  and 


underwriting  practices"  immediately  after 
"fee"  In  the  first  sentence  of  such  section. 

Sec.  11.  Section  7(al  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(8)  Diu-tng  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975,  the  Administrator  shall  make  direct 
loans  under  this  subsection  In  an  aggregate 
amount  of  not  less  than  8400 ,000. 000. "■. 

Mr.  STEPHENS  (during  the  reading) . 
Madam  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  On  page  16.  be- 
ginning in  Une  I8.  strike  out  "but  shall  be" 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  the  colon 
In  line  22.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

On  page  18.  beginning  In  Une  6,  strike  out 
"but  shall  be"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  "under  this  part"  m  Une  ll. 

On  page  18.  Une  12.  strike  out  "appropria- 
tions made"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "capi- 
tal previously  transferred". 

On  page  22.  line  2.  Insert  of  1958"  Immedi- 
ately after  "Act". 

On  page  22,  after  line  11,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  12.  The  General  Accounting  Office  Is 
directed  to  conduct  a  fUil -scale  audit  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Including  aU 
field  offices.  This  audit  shaU  be  submitted  to 
the  House  and  Senate  not  later  than  six 
months  from  the  date  of  this  Act." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENOaaENT    OFTEXID    BY    MR.    BOUSSELOT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rodsbklot: 
On  page  22.  line  2  strike  the  word  "shall"  Im- 
mediately following  the  word  "Administra- 
tor." Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "may." 
and.  In  line  3.  delete  the  words  "not  lets 
than"  immeditely  foUowlng  the  word  "of." 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman. 
the  amendment  which  I  am  offering  to- 
day to  HJl.  15578.  the  Small  Business 
Act  amendments,  would  change  the 
wording  in  the  new  paragraph  added  to 
the  act  by  section  U  of  the  bill  to  read: 

(8)  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  the  Administrator  may  make  direct 
loans  under  this  subsection  in  an  aggregate 
amount  of  MOO.OOO.OOO. 

The  language  in  section  11,  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  would  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  spend  $400  million  in 
direct  loans  In  fiscal  year  1975. 

I  believe  my  amendment  making  the 
direct  loans  of  $400  million  permissible 
rather  than  mandatory  Is  necessary  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First.  A  hard-and-fast  requirement 
that  a  given  amount  of  funds  must  be 
provided  for  direct  loans  may  force  the 
Administrator  to  relax  or  abandon  nor- 
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mal  requiremenU  for  approval  In  order 
to  fulfill  the  quota. 

Second.  The  mandating  of  this  expen- 
diture essentially  amoxmts  to  an  evasion 
and  frustration  of  the  appropriations 
process.  If  this  bill  were  to  become  law 
m  Its  present  form,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  would  be  required  to  ap- 
prove sui  appropriation  of  $400  million 
for  direct  loans  regardless  of  its  evalua- 
tion. This  procedure  reduces  congres- 
sional control  over  the  budget  at  a  time 
when  increased  control  is  essential,  and 
I  believe,  it  violates  the  spirit  of  Public 
Law  93-344.  the  budget  control  legisla- 
tion which  was  passed  by  Congress,  and 
signed  into  law  less  than  3  weelts  ago. 

This  amendment  is  an  opportimity  to 
demonstrate  by  action,  rather  than  just 
rhetoric,  our  commitment  to  budget  con- 
trol, and  I  believe  that  it  must  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  ANNtlNZIO.  Madam  Chairman. 
will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Madam  Chahman.  I 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  for  yielding. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Roussk- 
lOT).  as  to  his  beliefs  about  the  budget 
and  putting  It  in  balance,  because  we 
are  all  for  a  balanced  budget  and  we  are 
all  against  deficit  spending.  However.  I 
would  like  to  set  the  record  straight  in 
this  respect : 

This  program  for  the  small  huslness- 
men  of  America  Is  important  because  of 
the  direct  loan  features  in  the  program. 
Throughout  the  entire  investigation — 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  par- 
ticipated as  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  he  heard  all  of  the  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee — the  real  prob- 
lem was  the  bank  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram. That  Is  the  program  that  has 
caused  the  trouble.  That  is  the  program 
that  caused  the  collusion.  That  is  the 
program  that  brought  about  the  indict- 
ments that  we  have  seen  in  Chicago 
where  thousands  of  dollars  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  was  given  out  in  bad 
loans.  That  Is  the  program  that  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  condition  in  Richmond 
and  Philadelphia,  not  the  direct  program 
but  the  bank  loan  guarantee  program. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman, 
my  colleague  also  imderstands  that  if  we 
mandate  this  $400  milUon  for  direct 
loans,  we  may  place  a  burden  on  the 
Administrator  to  put  out  money  that  in 
his  judgment  does  not  need  to  go  out  in 
loans. 

So  I  will  ask  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
iMr.  RonssELOTi. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the 
arguments  that  have  been  placed  before 
the  committee  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California,  but  let  me  make 
this  comment: 

We  have  sent  signals  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  to  the  ad- 


ministration. We  have  sent  smoke  sig- 
nals, we  have  sent  semaphore  flag 
signals:  we  have  sent  our  report  sig- 
nals: we  have  sent  the  commit- 
tee reports  when  we  passed  a  blU 
that  we  would  like  to  have  them  get  back 
into  the  direct  loan  program,  and  all  of 
thesie  signals  that  we  have  sent  them 
have  resulted,  not  in  an  increase,  but  in 
a  reduction  of  the  direct  loan  program 
to  what  is  now  6.8  percent  of  direct 
loans  of  the  whole  volume  of  SBA  loans. 
It  has  dissolved  itself  into  a  bank  guar- 
anteed loan  program.  I  do  not  object  to 
the  bank  guaranteed  loan  program,  I 
just  object  to  the  unfair  volimie  of  busi- 
ness that  has  developed  in  that  way,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  our  hopes  have 
been  disregarded. 

Madam  Chairman.  let  me  explain  why 
I  think  it  Is  important  for  us  to  have 
more  direct  loans  There  are  many  small 
banks  in  the  rural  areas  that  cannot,  for 
many  reasons,  get  money  to  make  guar- 
anteed SBA  bank  loans.  This  should  be 
utilized  for  direct  loans  in  areas  where 
you  have  a  deficit  of  immediate  capital 
against  the  lender,  too.  It  is  imperative 
that  that  be  realized  and  we  are  asking 
for  that. 

-Also,  In  the  bill  we  are  not  asking 
anj'  kind  of  back-door  financing  on  this. 
We  reaUze  it  mu.=t  be  done  by  the  appro- 
priate process,  which  Is  the  only  way  that 
it  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  would  join  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rocssilot). 
And.  really.  It  Is  not  that  we  wish  to 
"get'  the  SBA,  but  because  of  the  prac- 
tices that  have  been  used  by  the  SBA  for 
years.  In  which  they  have  not  followed 
out  the  original  intent  and  purpose  of 
the  SBA  as  created  by  the  Congress, 
which  was  to  help  on  a  direct  loan  basis 
the  small  businessmen  of  America. 

All  we  are  asking  for,  and  telling  the 
SBA  and  the  OMB,  and  whoever  else  is 
involved,  is  that  over  this  $6  billion  ceU- 
Ing.  of  this  large  amount  of  money,  that 
$400  million  would  be  utilized  In  direct 
loan  applications. 

There  is  no  question,  I  am  siu-e,  of  the 
author  of  the  amendment  that  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  for  this  amount  of 
money,  tar  exceed  the  amount  of  money 
in  question. 

So  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to 
me  at  this  time. 

I  think  the  gentleman  knows  the  main 

point  that  I  am  trying  to  make.  The 
point  is  that  even  if  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  decided  that  in  this  over- 
whelming f  tmdlng  problem  that  the  Con- 


gress has  in  the  appropriation  process 
to  find  if  there  is  $400  million  available, 
and  I  do  not  believe  there  Is.  for  these 
kinds  of  direct  loans.  The  problem  Is  in 
mandating  it,  I  think,  is  a  mistake,  and 
is  an  Improper  imposition  on  the 
budget. 

I  do  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  it  has  been  wrong  In  the  past  that 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  limited  the  ability  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  utilize  the  di- 
rect loan  program  when,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Administrator,  this  really  made 
it  appropriate  to  put  It  in  tandem  with 
the  guaranteed  loan  program.  I  still  be- 
lieve it  is  wrong  for  us  to  mandate  the 
S400  mUlion. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  concept  of  making  it  permissible. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Madam  Chairman,  as 
I  say.  I  oppose  this  amendment,  and  I 
ask  that  we  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRM.\N.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rodsselot). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMEKT  orTEBED  BY  MR.  MITCHZLI.  Or 
MASTtAND 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MrrcBEU.  of 
Maryland:  Page  11.  line  2S.  at  the  end  there- 
of Insert  ";  and",  and  iounedlately  after 
Une  25.  Insert  the  following  new  par&graph: 

(5)  (A)  la  section  7(b)(4)  thereor  by  In- 
serting -or  «S00.000  In  the  case  of  any  loan 
made  in  cooperation  with  a  bank  or  other 
lending  Institution  ciirough  an  agreement  to 
participate  on  a  deferred  tusls"  Immediately 
after  "Saso.OOO";  and 

(B)  m  section  7(Bli5)  thereof  by  Insert- 
ing "or  S50O.0O0  as  the  case  may  "be."  Im- 
mediately after  "WSO.OOO". 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Madam 
Chairman,  we  have  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem here  in  terms  of  a  definition  of 
■'small  business."  There  are  a  number  of 
small  businessmen  who  operate  to  the 
time  of  S25.000  to  $50,000  a  year,  and 
that  is  more  than  enough  to  keep  them 
going.  That  is  the  level  at  which  they 
want  to  operate — S25.000  or  $35,000  or 
$50,000  a  year.  These  are  the  persons 
that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  Kochi  alluded  to.  How- 
ever, we  have  another  set  of  small  busi- 
nessmen who  need  p.  great  deal  more 
money  to  operate  effectivels".  and  I  am 
talking  more  specifically  now  about  con- 
tractors, a  construction  firm,  for  ex- 
ample. In  the  light  of  the  high  costs  that 
are  with  us  today,  in  the  light  of  In- 
flationary costs,  and  in  the  light  of  a 
whole  host  of  other  economic  factors,  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  small  businessman 
who  hopes  to  grow  larger  needs  a  higher 
loan  ceiling.  As  he  grows  larger,  he  will 
cut  his  relationship  with  SBA  to  launch 
out  as  an  independent  to  do  this  he  needs 
a  larger  size  loan  in  order  to  make  it  in 
this  economic  system. 

Therefore,  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  put  a  loan  ceiling  of  $500,000 
for  certain  kmds  of  small  businessmen, 
particularly  contractors.   But  it  should 
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be  made  clear  that  the  $500,000  ceBing 
shall  apply  only  when  there  is  a  bank 
participation  loan. 

I  want  to  .^peak  briefly  to  the  comments 
that  my  Iriend,  the  gentleman  from  II- 
lln'jis  iMr.  Annu.n'zio  i  had  to  make  about 
the  bank  participation  program.  Indeed, 
there  were  some  bad  things  uncovered. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  spent  more  than  3 
months  in  my  district  working  through 
the  operation  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration that  serves  Marjiand.  We 
dug  into  the  bank  participation  program. 
It  was  not  as  large  in  volume  as  I  would 
want  it  to  be.  but  there  was  not  one 
scintilla  of  evidence  of  any  kind  of 
wrongdoinR  within  the  operation  of  the 
bank  participation  program  as  run  by 
the  Maryland  SBA. 

I  think  it  is  wise  for  us  to  consider  the 
need  to  take  that  businessman  who  is 
not  tiny,  not  big,  but  kind  of  in  the  mid- 
dle range  and  make  sure  that  we  give 
him  the  money  to  launch  him  success- 
fully so  that  in  a  few  short  years,  he  can 
be  wooed  away  from  SBA  and  become  a 
moderate-sized  small  businessman  oper- 
ating on  his  own  in  an  independent  fash- 
ion. That  is  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 
hate  to  oppose  the  amendment  proposed 
in  all  sincerity  and  honesty  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Maryland.  I 
am  opposing  it  because  I  think  that  the 
proposal  that  he  has  made,  first,  is  a  little 
premature.  We  considered  this  proposal 
in  our  amendment  process  In  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  committee  turned  it 
down.  This  is  why  I  say  that  his  motion  is 
premature.  We  still  have  our  oversight 
mvestigations  going  on.  and  I  hesitate  to 
ask  the  House  to  increase  the  individual 
loan  from  $350,000  to  $500,000  at  the 
same  time  that  we  are  considering  over- 
sight investigations. 

When  we  finish  our  investigation  or 
complete  our  oversight  investigation  I 
think  that  will  be  the  proper  time  then 
to  recognize  what  the  gentleman  has  said, 
but  I  would  prefer  that  we  postpone  this 
until  a  later  time  when  it  is  more  propiti- 
ous to  take  it  up.  I  just  cannot  ask  the 
House  to  do  that  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  J.  WHUAM  STANTON.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON  Madam 
Chairman.  I  Join  the  chairman  of  the 
.■subcommittee  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  It  is  a  good  amendment  and 
it  was  carefully  considered  in  the  sub- 
committee and  in  the  committee  and  re- 
grettably it  is  a  casualty  of  the  Investi- 
gation we  are  carrying  on.  but  the  com- 
mittee did  feel  at  this  particular  time, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
said,  that  we  could  not  agree  to  seek  the 
increase  of  the  ceiling,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  said,  to  raise  the  cell- 
ing at  thl5  particular  time  before  our 
Investigation  Is  completed. 

So,  Madam  Chairman.  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
as.'iociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  <Mr. 
Stephens'  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  SiAKTON).  Also,  I  commend  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. I  am  delighted  tliat  in  Baltimore 
tlie  SBA  ofEcials  have  done  a  good,  hon- 
est and  conscientious  job. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  said,  we  discus.sed  tliis  matter  fully 
in  the  subcommittee.  It  is  premature  at 
this  time  to  increase  the  ceiling  from 
$350,000  to  $500,000.  I  thtak  when  we 
start  talking  about  $500,000.  we  will  have 
to  find  a  new^  name  for  the  administra- 
tion, because  when  we  get  into  the  realm 
of  $500,000  It  is  no  longer  small  business. 

So  I  say  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, whom  I  admire  a  great  deal,  I  must 
oppose  his  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland    iMr.  Mttcheu.). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
A&n:ND.\n:NT  otttblzd  by  mr.  cotto: 

Mr.  COTTER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cottzh:  Page 
21,  strike  out  lines  19  tbraugh  22  and  Insert 
In  lieu  tliereof  tlie  following  new  section: 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
411(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  Inserting  "admin- 
ister this  program  on  a  prudent  and  eco- 
nomically justifiable  basis  and  shall" 
Immediately  after  ".shall". 

(b)  Section  411(c)  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"Within  30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  sentence  and  at  monthly  Intervals 
thereafter,  the  Administration  shaU  publish 
the  coat  of  the  program  to  the  Administra- 
tion for  the  month  Immediately  preceding 
the  date  of  pubUcatlon.  The  Administration 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  program  In 
order  to  determine  what  must  be  done  to 
make  the  program  economically  sound. 
Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  sentence,  the  Administration  shall 
transmit  a  report  to  Congress  containing 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  study,  together  with  Its 
recommendations  for  such  legislative  and 
administrative  actions  as  It  deema  appro- 
priate." 

Mr.  COTTER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
am  offering  this  amendment  to  Improve 
the  administration  of  the  SBA  surety 
bond  program. 

This  amendment  would  require  the 
SBA  to  keep  carefid  tract  of  the  costs 
of  the  surety  bond  program  by  requiring 
the  SBA  to  report  on  a  monthly  basis 
the  losses  in  the  surety  bond  program. 

Second.  It  would  require  an  intensive 
1-year  study  to  provide  legislative  and 
administrative  recommendations  to 
establish  financial  self-sufficiency  in  the 
surety  bond  program. 

This  substitute  amendment  removes 
an  amendment  I  added  In  the  full  com- 
mittee and  gives  the  SBA  another  chance 
to  cut  the  American  taxpayers'  losses  In 
this  program  without  hurting  small  con- 


tractors, especially  minority  contractors 
who  depend  on  the  SBA  surety  bond 
program. 

If  I  could  Impose  a  minute  on  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  Just  like  to  explain  how 
I  came  to  offer  my  original  amendment 
and  the  reasons  for  this  new  substitute. 
When  SBA  Administrator  Tom 
Kleppe  came  before  the  House  Banking 
Subcommittee  on  Small  Business,  I 
asked  him  what  the  loss  experience  was 
under  the  SBA  surety  bond  program.  I 
was  amazed  to  leam  that  the  losses 
were  two  to  three  times  the  premium 
charged.  Or,  to  put  It  more  simply,  the 
SBA  took  In  $3  million  In  premiums  and 
will  pay  out  more  than  $12  million  la 
claims.  The  U.S.  taxpayer  Is  left  holding 
the  bag  for  almost  $9  million. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  SBA 
actually  assumes  90  percent  of  the  lia- 
bility of  these  performance  bonds. 
Therefore,  I  was  deeply  concerned  «hat 
with  the  Increase  in  the  bonding  level 
from  $500,000  to  $1  mlUIon,  and  with  the 
poor  administration  of  this  program,  the 
U.S.  taxpayers'  liability  would  increase 
even  more  dramatically  during  the  next 
few  years.  Therefore.  I  amended  the  bill 
to  speclflcally  require  that  the  SBA  pre- 
miums more  nearls'  equal  the  losses  ex- 
perienced under  this  program.  In  short. 
I  want  to  put  this  program  on  a  sound 
actuarial  and  underwriting  basis. 

After  consultation  with  SBA  and 
other.-'.,  I  am  concerned  that  this  Increase 
In  fee.  with  SBA  estimates  at  six-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  the  face  value  of  the 
bond,  could  undermine  the  competitive 
position  of  the  small  contractor  as  well 
as  virtually  eliminating  the  surety  bond 
program. 

Therefore.  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment which  would  remove  this  drastic 
remedy,  but  put  In  its  place  a  s.vstem  of 
public  monthly  reports  on  losses  and  a 
comprehensive  12-month  study  that  will 
require  SBA  to  make  legislative  and 
administrative  recommendations  that 
will  make  this  program  actuarially 
sound. 

The  purpose  of  the  monthly  reports 
are  twofold;  First,  this  data  will  be  es- 
sential to  provide  the  loss  experience 
needed  to  make  this  program  actuarially 
sound.  Second,  by  requiring  public  in- 
formation on  losses,  the  SBA  will  remain 
under  congressional  pressure  to  upgrade 
its  administration  of  the  program  to  cut 
losses. 

The  reasons  for  the  year-long  study  Is 
obvious.  The  members  of  the  Banking 
Committee  overwhelmingly  supported 
the  Idea  that  this  program  must  be  made 
actuarially  sound.  This  detailed  study 
will  give  the  SB.A  another  opportunity 
to  attain  this  goal. 

If  the  SBA  again  shows  Itself  to  be 
unwilling  or  unable  to  rectify  the  short- 
comings In  this  program,  I  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  require  more  stringent  and  man- 
datory actions. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  convinced 
that  if  the  SBA  and  the  surety  com- 
panies diligently  apply  prudent  under- 
writing standards  that  the  losses  in- 
curred in  the  surety  bond  program  can 
be  reduced  significantly  without  requlr- 
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ing  the  raising  of  fees  which  would  put 
small  contractors  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage. In  my  own  research  In  this 
area  I  do  not  believe  that  sound  under- 
v.Titing  standards  have  been  followed. 

Perhaps  more  thought  should  be  given 
to  lowering  the  90  percent  liability  as- 
sumed by  the  SBA  or,  if  additional  fees 
must  be  charged  to  make  the  surety  pro- 
gram actuarially  sotmd,  perhaps  It 
should  be  the  sureties  who  pay  the  addi- 
tional premiums.  I  make  these  sugges- 
tions in  the  hope  that  they  and  others 
wUl  be  considered  by  the  SBA  in  formu- 
lating this  comprehensive  report. 

My  substitute  amendment  provides  a 
stimulus  and  a  challenge  to  the  SBA.  I 
will  be  watclilng  carefully  to  make  sure 
that  this  amendment  results  in  bringing 
the  los-ses  in  the  surety  bond  program 
more  in  Une  with  the  fees  collected. 

In  conclusion.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention  the 
efforts  and  contributions  of  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
MncHttL>  v.ho  worked  diligently  with 
me  on  this  substitute  amendment  and 
whose  support  I  value  highly. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Madam'  Chairman, 
v.ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COTTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

■  Mr.  STEPHENS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  amendment  Is 
a  good  amendment  and  we  will  accept 

It.  

Mr.  COTTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COTTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  join  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  in  accepting  this  amend- 
ment and  I  compliment  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  because  he  has  in  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  subcommittee  contributed 
a  Pleat  deal  of  personal  knowledge  and 
experience  on  this  subject. 

What  the  gentleman  attempts  to  do 
in  his  amendment,  and  as  explained  In 
his  remarks  we  did  adopt  but  we  think 
this  is  a  better  approach  and  we  accept 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Cotter). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMSt4DUei4T  OFrEBEl)  BT  MR.  TBZCN 

Mr.  TREEN.  Madam  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tritn:  Page 
14.  immediately  after  Ime  19.  Insert  the 
loliowlng  new  section: 

Sec.  6.  Section  18  of  the  SmaU  Busmess 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence :  "If  loan  ap- 
plications are  being  refused  or  loan-s  denied 
ny  such  other  department  or  agency  respon- 
sible for  such  worli  or  activity  due  to  admin- 
istrative withholding  from  obligation  or 
withholding  from  apportionment,  or  due  to 
sdrninlstratlvely  declared  nioratorltun,  then 
'or  purposes  of  this  section,  no  duplication 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  occurred  " 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 


Mr.  TREEN.  Madam  Chairman,  on 
December  4.  1973,  this  Congress  adopted 
House  Congressional  Resolution  173, 
which  I  introduced  with  many  cospon- 
sors,  declaring  it  to  be  congressional  pol- 
icy to  afford  the  Ashing  industry  "all 
support  necessary  to  have  it  strength- 
ened." Today  we  have  an  opportunitv  to 
implement  that  poUcy. 

The  need  for  .=uch  implementation  Is 
very  great  indeed.  The  small  fishing  in- 
dustry In  this  country  Is  In  desperate 
need  of  assistance.  For  example,  in  ray 
own  district  In  Louisiana  shrimp  fisher- 
men have  experienced  a  50-percent  drop 
in  the  price  they  receive  for  their  catch 
while  operating  costs  have  reached  stag- 
gering proportions. 

I  offer  an  amendment  to  clarify  section 
18  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  and  not  to 
change  the  policy  it  enunciates.  Con- 
gress has  always  limited  the  availability 
of  SBA  assistance  to  those  small  busi- 
nesses unable  to  obtain  financing 
through  local  banking  Institutions  and 
which  do  not  qualify  for  other  Govern- 
ment loan  programs.  I  endorse  that  pol- 
icy and  wish  only  to  clarify  its  Inter- 
pretation. 

Fishermen  throughout  the  United 
States  are  not  able,  by  and  large,  to  ob- 
tain private  commercial  loans  to  finance 
their  operations  and  the  purchase  of 
gear.  Congress  offered  them  relief 
through  the  Fisheries  Loan  Fund,  cre- 
ated by  Congress  In  section  4  of  the  Pish 
and  WUdlife  Act  of  1956—84  Stat.  829; 
16  U.S.C.  742c.  However,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration— who  had 
been  charged  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce with  the  responsibility  for  admin- 
istering the  program  after  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1970 — announced  hi  the 
February  20,  1973  Federal  Register  the 
imposition  of  a  moratorium  on  applica- 
tions for  loans  from  the  fund.  The  mora- 
torium was  effective  March  1,  1973  and 
is  still  in  effect. 

Our  fishermen  looked  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  for  loan-  The 
Small  Basiness  Administration  responded 
with  a  standard  operating  procedure 
message  to  all  regional  administrators 
It  is  dated  February  15. 1974.  and  states: 
If  loans  are  denied  to  applicants  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  administrative 
reasons  (such  as  moratoriums,  freezing  of 
funds,  or  restrictions  against  making  loaja 
to  particular  types  of  enterprises  rclatlns  to 
fishing,  etc.).  then  applications  for  such 
loans  should  not  be  accepted  by  SBA. 

The  only  purpose  of  this  amendment 
Is  to  state  that  It  is  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  by  the  word  "duplication"  In 
section  18  we  do  not  mean  to  describe  a 
program  that  is  subject  to  a  moratorium 
or  an  administrative  withholding  of 
funds. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  would  like  to  tell 
the  gentleman.  I  have  looked  over  his 
amendment  and  I  agree  with  the  minor- 
ity that  this  is  a  good  amendment.  At 
the  proper  time  I  will  move  it  be  adopted. 
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Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Madam 
Chairman.  n1ll  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAT.I  STANTON.  The  gen- 
tleman has  done  the  committee  a  favor 
to  bringing  this  to  our  attention.  We 
support  the  amendment  and  endorse  it 
wholeheartedly. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Tbeen). 
The  amendment  was  aereed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mrs.  Mnnc.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hou.5e  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  IH.R.  15578)  to  amend  the  Small 
Busmess  Act.  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act,  and  for  other  purpo.ses.  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1246.  she  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendments. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  biH. 
The  bill  was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banktag  and  Currency  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S  3331)  to  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  Small  Bustaess  Adratoistratlon,  to  In- 
crease the  authority  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  for  Its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Oeor> 
pla  *  Mr.  Stephens)  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bUl,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3331 
Be  It  cnactea  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Sepresentatives  o/  Ike  Vnitet  States  o] 
Amenca  In  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Busmess 
Amendments  of  1974"- 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Small  Business  Act  Is 
amended — 

1 1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 2  as  subsection  ic)  and  by  adding  after 
subsection  (a)  of  that  section  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  assistance  programs  authoruwd 
b.7  sections  7il)  and  7(J)  of  this  Act  are  to 
be  utuized  to  assist  In  the  establishment, 
preservation,  and  strengthening  of  small 
business  concerns  and  Improve  the  man- 
agerial skills  employed  In  such  enterprises. 
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with  special  attention  to  small  business  con- 
cerns M)  loc&tcd  in  urban  or  rural  areas  with 
high  proportions  of  unemployed  or  low-tn- 
come  Individuals;  or  (2)  owned  by  low-In- 
come Individuals;  and  to  mobilize  for  these 
objectives  private  as  well  as  public  man- 
agerial skills  and  resources.": 

(2)  by  strllclng  out  paragraphs  (I)  and 
<2}  of  Eectlon  4(c).  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"(c)(1)  There  are  hereby  established  In 
the  Treasury  the  following  revolving  funds: 
(A)  a  disaster  loan  fund  which  shall  be  avail- 
able for  financing  functions  performed  un- 
der sections  7(b)  U),  7(bt  (3),  7(b)  <4>.  7(b) 
(5).  7(b)(6).  7(b)(7).  7(C)(2).  and  7(g>  of 
this  Act,  including  administrative  expenses 
in  connection  with  such  functions;  and  (B) 
a  business  loan  and  investment  fund  which 
shall  be  available  for  financing  fvmctlons 
performed  under  7(a).  7(b)(3),  7(e).  7(h). 
7)1).  and  8(a)  of  this  Act.  and  titles  ni  and 
V  of  the  Small  Business  Znvestiuent  Act  of 
1856.  including  administrative  expenses  In 
connection  with  such  functions. 

"(3)  All  repayments  of  loans  and  deben* 
tur<?s.  payments  of  mterest  and  other  receipts 
arising  out  of  transactions  heretofore  or 
hereafter  entered  into  by  the  Administration 
(A)  pursuant  to  sections  7(b)  (1).  7(b)(3). 
7(b)(4).  7(b)(5).  7(bK6).  7(b)(7).  and  7 
(C)  (2)  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  Into  a  dis- 
aster lonn  fund;  and  (B)  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 7(a).  7(b)(3).  7(e),  7(h),  7(1),  and 
8(a)  of  this  Act.  and  titles  ni  and  V  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1968,  shall 
be  fHad  mto  the  business  loan  and  invest- 
ment fund.": 

t3t  by  strllUng  out  paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 4(c).  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(4)  The  total  amount  of  loans,  guar- 
antees, and  other  obligations  or  commlt- 
menta.  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  into 
by  the  Administration,  which  are  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  (A)  under  sections  7(a), 
7(b>(3i.  7(e).  7(h),  7(1).  and  8(a)  of  this 
Act,  shall  not  exceed  $6,000,000,000:  (B)  un* 
der  tltie  m  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  19S8.  shall  not  exceed  8725.000.000;  (C) 
under  title  V  of  the  SmaU  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958.  shall  not  exceed  $525,000.- 
000;  and  (D)  under  section  7(1)  of  this  Act, 
Uiall  not  exceed  8450.000.000.":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  7  the 
following  three  new  subsections: 

"(1)(1)  The  Administration  also  la  em- 
powered to  make,  partlclpat*  (on  an  Immedi- 
ate basis)  In.  or  guarantee  loans,  repayable 
In  not  more  than  fifteen  yeans,  to  any  small 
business  concern,  or  to  any  qualified  person 
seekjni^  to  estabUsh  such  a  concern,  when 
It  determines  that  such  loans  will  further 
the  policiei  established  In  .section  2(b)  ol 
this  Act.  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
preservation  or  establishment  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns  located  In  urban  or  rural  areas 
with  high  proportions  of  unemployed  or  low- 
Incnme  Individual.';  or  owned  by  low-Income 
individuals:  Provided,  however.  That  no  such 
loans  .shall  be  made,  participated  In.  or  guar- 
anteed If  the  total  of  such  Federal  assist- 
ance to  a  single  borrower  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  would  exceed  fiSO.OOO.  The  Admin- 
istration may  defer  payments  on  the  princi- 
pal of  such  loans  for  a  grace  period  and  use 
such  other  methods  as  It  deems  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  assure  the  .successful  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  such  concern. 
The  Administration  may.  In  its  discretion, 
as  a  condition  of  such  financial  assistance, 
require  that  the  borrower  take  steps  to  Im- 
prove his  management  skills  by  participating 
In  a  management  training  program  approved 
by  the  Administration:  Provided,  hotcever. 
That  any  management  training  program  so 
approved  must  be  of  sufficient  scope  and  dur- 
ation to  provide  reasonable  opportunity  for 


the  Individual  served  to  develop  entrepre- 
neurial and  managerial  self-sufficiency. 

■•(2)  The  Administration  shall  encourage, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  participation  of  the 
private  business  community  In  the  program 
of  assistance  to  such  concerns,  and  shall  seek 
to  stimulate  new  private  lending  activities  to 
such  concerns  through  the  use  of  the  loan 
guarantees,  participations  In  loans,  and  pool- 
ing arrangements  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3)  To  Insure  an  equitable  distribution 
between  urban  and  r\iral  areas  for  loans  be- 
tween 93,500  and  $50,000  made  under  this 
subsection,  the  Administration  is  authorized 
to  use  the  agencies  and  agreements  and  dele- 
gations developed  under  title  in  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
as  It  shall  determine  necessary. 

•■(4)  The  Administration  shall  provide  for 
the  continuing  evaluation  of  programs  under 
this  subsection,  including  full  information 
on  the  location,  income  characteristics,  and 
types  of  businesses  and  individuals  assisted, 
and  on  new  private  lending  activity  stimu- 
lated, and  the  results  of  such  evaluation  to- 
gether with  recommendations  shall  be  In- 
cluded in  the  report  required  by  section 
10(a)  of  this  Act. 

"(5)  Loans  made  purs\iant  to  this  sut>sec- 
tlon  (including  Immediate  participation  in 
and  guarantees  of  such  loans)  shall  have 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Adminis- 
tration shall  determine,  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing limitations— 

"(A)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

"(B)  the  financial  assistance  is  not  other- 
wise available  on  reasonable  terms  from  pri- 
vate sources  or  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
programs; 

'•(C)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together 
with  other  funds  available,  Is  adequate  to 
assiu-e  completion  of  the  project  or  achieve- 
ment of  the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  is 
made; 

"(D)  the  loan  bears  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
Jess  than  (Da  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  average  market  yield  on  outstand- 
ing Treasury  obligations  of  comparable  ma- 
turity, plus  (U)  such  additional  charge,  if 
any.  toward  covering  other  coats  of  the  pro- 
gram as  the  Administration  may  determine 
to  be  consistent  with  its  ptirposes.  Provided, 
however.  That  the  rate  of  interest  charged 
on  loons  made  in  redevelopment  areas  desig- 
nated under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  (42  US.C.  3108  et 
seq.)  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  currently 
applicable  to  new  loans  made  under  section 
201  of  that  Act  (42  US.C.  3142) ;  and 

"(E)  fees  not  In  excess  of  amounts  neces- 
sary to  cover  administrative  expenses  and 
probable  losses  may  be  required  on  loan 
guarantees. 

■■(6t  The  Administration  shall  take  such 
steps  OS  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that.  In 
any  fiscal  year,  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  loaned  or  guaranteed  pursuant  to 
thl3  subsection  are  allotted  to  small  business 
concerns  located  In  urban  areas  Identified  by 
the  Administration  as  having  high  concentra- 
tions of  unemployed  or  low-income  individ- 
uals or  to  small  business  concerns  owned  by 
low-Income  individuals.  The  Administration 
shall  define  the  meaning  of  low  income  as  it 
applies  to  owners  of  small  business  concerns 
eligible  to  be  aislsted  under  this  subsection. 
•■(7)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended pursuant  to  this  subsection  where  the 
Administration  determines  that  the  assist- 
ance will  be  used  in  relocating  establishments 
from  one  area  to  another  If  such  relocation 
would  result  in  an  increase  in  unemployment 
In  the  area  of  original  location. 
"(]){1)  The  Administration  Is  authorized 


to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or 
private  organizations  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  projects  designed  to  provide  techrUcal 
or  management  assistance  to  individuals  or 
enterprises  eligible  for  assistance  under  sub- 
section 7(1)  of  this  Act,  with  special  attention 
to  small  business  located  In  urban  areas  of 
high  concentration  of  unemployed  or  low- 
income  Individuals  or  owned  by  low-income 
individuals. 

"(2)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  provided  for  projects,  includ- 
ing without  limitation— 

■•(A)  planning  and  research,  Including 
feasibility  sti-'dles  and  market  research; 

"(B)  the  identif.catlon  and  development 
of  new  business  opportunities; 

"(C)  the  furnishing  of  centralized  services 
with  regard  to  public  services  and  Govern- 
ment programs  including  programs  author- 
ized under  subsection  7(1)*; 

"(D)  the  establishment  and  strengthening 
of  business  service  sondes,  including  trade 
associations  and  cooperatives; 

"(E)  the  encouragement  of  the  placement 
of  subcontracts  by  major  business  with  small 
business  concerns  located  In  urban  areas  of 
high  concentration  of  unemployed  or  low- 
Income  Individuals  or  owned  by  low-income 
Individuals,  including  the  provision  of  Incen- 
tives and  assistance  to  such  major  businesses 
so  that  they  will  aid  In  the  training  and  up- 
grading of  potential  subcontractors  or  other 
small  business  concerns;  and 

"f  P)  the  furnishing  of  business  counseling. 
management  training,  and  legal  and  other 
related  services,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  management  training  pro- 
grams using  the  resources  of  the  business 
community,  including  the  development  of 
management  traiMng  opportunities  In  exist- 
ing bu5inc5se5,  and  with  emphasis  In  all  cases 
upon  providing  management  traming  of  suf- 
ficient scope  and  duration  to  develop  entre- 
preneurial and  managerial  self-sufficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  Individual  served. 

"(3)  The  Administration  shall  give  pref- 
erence to  projects  which  promote  the  owner- 
ship, participation  in  ownership,  or  manage- 
ment of  small  business  concerns  by  residents 
of  urban  areas  of  high  concentration  of  un- 
employed or  low-income  Individuals,  and  to 
projects  which  are  planned  and  carried  out 
with  the  participation  of  local  bualnessmen. 
"(4)  The  financial  assistance  authorized 
by  this  subsection  includes  assistance  ad- 
vanced by  grant,  agreement,  or  contract,  but 
docs  not  include  the  procurement  of  plant  or 
equipment,  or  goods  or  services. 

"(5)  The  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
make  payments  under  grants  and  contracts 
entered  Into  under  this  subsection  in  lump 
sum  or  Installments,  and  In  advance  or  by 
woy  of  reimbursement,  and  in  the  case  of 
grants,  with  necessary  adjustments  on  ac- 
count of  overpayments  or  underpayments. 

"(6)  To  the  extent  feasible,  services 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  provided  in  a 
location  which  is  easily  accessible  to  the  in- 
dividuals and  small  business  concerns  served. 
•■(7)  The  Administration  shall  provide  for 
an  Independent  and  continuing  evaluation 
of  programs  under  this  subsection,  including 
full  Information  on.  and  analysis  of,  the 
character  and  Impact  of  managerial  assist- 
ance provided,  the  location.  Income  charac- 
teristics, and  types  of  businesses  and  Indi- 
viduals assisted,  and  the  extent  to  which 
private  resources  and  skills  have  been  In- 
volved In  these  programs.  Such  evaluation 
together  with  any  recommendations  deemed 
advisable  by  the  Administration  shall  be  In- 
cluded In  the  report  required  by  section  10 
(a)  of  this  Act. 

"(8)  The  Administration  shall  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate.  In 
coordination  and  cooperation  with  the  beads 
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of  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
so  that  contracts,  subcontracts,  and  deposits 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  or  In  con- 
nection with  programs  aided  with  Federal 
funds  are  placed  In  such  a  way  as  to  further 
tbe  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  of  sub- 
section 7(1)  of  this  Act.  The  Administration 
shall  provide  for  the  continuing  evaluation 
of  programs  under  this  subsection  and  the 
results  of  such  evaluation  together  with 
recommendations  shall  be  included  In  the 
report  required  by  section  10(a)  of  this  Act. 

"(k)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
subsections  7{1)  and  7(J)  of  this  Act,  the 
Administration  is  authorized— 

"(1)  to  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the 
services  and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies 
without  reimbursement,  and,  with  the  con- 
sent of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  of 
a  State,  accept  and  utilize  the  services  and 
facilities  of  such  State  or  subdivision  with- 
out reimbursement; 

"(2)  to  accept  in  the  name  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  employ  or  dispose  of  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
any  money  or  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible,  received  by 
gift  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise; 

"(3)  to  accept  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated services,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  US.C.  e65(b));   and 

"(4)  to  employ  experts  and  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof  as  authorized  by 
section  15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  Of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a).  except  that  no 
individual  may  be  employed  under  the  au- 
thority Of  this  subsection  for  more  than 
one  hundred  days  in  any  fiscal  year;  to 
compensate  Individuals  so  employed  at  rates 
not  in  excess  of  $100  per  diem.  Including 
traveltlme;  and  to  allow  them,  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness, travel  expenses  (including  per  dlem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence)  as  authorized  by  section 
5  of  such  Act  (5  use.  73b-2>  for  persona 
In  the  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently while  so  employed :  Proi>iilcd. 
however.  That  contracts  for  such  employ- 
ment may  be  renewed  annually." 

(b)  Title  IV  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  Is  hereby  repealed;  and 
all  references  to  such  title  In  the  remainder 
of  that  Act  are  repealed. 

SEC.  3.  The  Small  Business  Act  Is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  section  5(b)  by  atrtklng 
out  "and"  following  paragraph  (8).  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (9) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  **;  and"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (0)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(10)  upon  purchase  by  the  Administra- 
tion of  any  deferred  participation  entered 
Into  under  section  7  of  this  Act.  continue 
to  charge  a  rate  of  Interest  not  to  exceed 
that  Initially  charged  by  the  participating 
Institution  on  the  amount  so  purchased  for 
the  remaining  term  of  the  Indebtedness."; 
and 

(2)  bv  striking  out  the  third  sentence  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  7(hl  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof:  "The  Administration's  share 
of  any  loan  made  under  this  subsection  shall 
bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per 
annum." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  7(a)(4)(A)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  la  amended  by  striking 
out  "$350,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"S500.000". 

(b)  Section  7(a)(5)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$350,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "»500.000". 

Sec.  S.  Section  10  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)    The  Administration  shall  traruunlt. 


not  later  than  December  31  of  each  year,  to 
the  CoQunlttee  on  Banking.  Bousing  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  sealed  report 
with  respect  to  public  complaints  alleging 
Illegal  conduct  by  employees  of  the  Adminis- 
tration which  were  received  or  acted  upon  by 
the  Administration  during  tbe  preceding 
fiscal  year."  ■ 

Sec,  6.  (a>  The  Small  Buslnen  Investment 
Act  of  1958  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  tbe  table  of  contents 
In  section  101  all  references  to  title  IV  and 
section  numbers  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"TITLE  IV— GUARANTEES 
"Pakt  A— Lease  Gt-^aBANTCES 
"Sec.  401.  Authority  of  the  Administration. 
"Sec.  402.  Powers. 
"Sec.  403.  Fund. 

"Part  B — Suoett  Bond  OnAEurrcKS 
"Sec.  410.  Definitions. 
"Sec.  411.  Authority  of  tbe  Administration. 
"Sec.  413.  Fund.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  section  403  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"PtTKO 

"Sec.  403.  There  Is  hereby  abated  within 
the  Treasury  a  separate  fund  for  guarantees 
which  shall  be  available  to  the  Administrator 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  purposes  of  this  part.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
fund  from  time  to  time  such  amounts  not 
to  exceed  $10,000,000  to  provide  capital  for 
the  fund.  All  amounts  received  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, including  any  moneys,  property, 
or  assets  derived  by  him  from  his  operations 
In  connection  with  this  part,  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  fund.  All  expenses  and  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  operations  of  the  Admin- 
istrator under  this  part  shall  be  paid  from 
the  fund.  Prom  time  to  time,  and  at  least 
at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  pay  from  the  fund  Into  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  cumulative  amount  of  appropriations 
available  as  capital  to  the  fund,  less  the  aver- 
age undisbursed  cash  balance  in  the  fund 
during  the  year.  The  rate  of  such  Interest 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretarj-  of  the 
Treasury,  and  shall  not  be  less  than  a  rate 
determined  by  taking  into  consideration  the 
average  market  yield  during  the  month  pre- 
ceding each  fiscal  year  on  outstanding  mar- 
ketable obligations  of  the  United  States  with 
remaining  periods  to  maturity  comparable  to 
the  average  maturity  of  guarantees  from  the 
fund.  Moneys  In  the  fund  not  needed  for  the 
payment  of  current  of>eratlng  expenses  or  for 
the  payment  of  claims  arising  under  this 
part  may  be  Invested  In  bonds  or  other  obli- 
gations of.  or  bonds  or  other  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by. 
the  United  States;  except  that  moneys  pro- 
vided as  capital  for  tbe  fund  shall  not  be 
so  Invested  but  shall  be  returned  to  the  fund 
In  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  the 
Administrator  determines  to  t>e  appropriate. 
whenever  the  level  of  the  ftind  herein  estab- 
lished Is  sufficiently  high  to  permit  the  re- 
turn of  such  moneys  without  danger  to  the 
solvency  of  the  program  under  thla  part,": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$500,000"  in  section 
411  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,000,000"; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  after  section  411  tbe  foUow- 
mg  new  section: 

"rowD 
"Sec.  412.  There  Is  hereby  created  within 
the  Treasury  a  separate  fund  for  guarantees 
which  shall  be  available  to  the  Administrator 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  purposes  of  this  part.  There  are 


authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund 
from  time  to  lime  such  amounts  not  to  ex- 
ceed $35,000,000  to  provide  capital  for  the 
fund.  All  amounts  received  by  tbe  Admin- 
istrator, including  any  moneys,  property,  or 
assets  derived  by  him  from  his  operations 
In  connection  with  this  part,  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  fund.  All  expenses  and  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  operations  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  port  shall  be  paid 
from  the  fund.  From  time  to  time,  and  at 
least  at  the  dose  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  pay  from  the  fund  Into 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  interest  at 
a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  cumulative  amount  of  ap- 
propriations available  as  capital  to  the  fund, 
less  the  average  imdlsbursed  cash  balance  in 
the  fund  during  tbe  year.  The  rat*  of  such 
mterest  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  shall  not  be  less 
than  a  rate  determined  by  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  average  morkei  yield  during 
the  month  preceding  each  fiscal  year  on  cut- 
standing  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  matur- 
ity of  guarantees  from  the  fund.  Moneys  to 
the  fund  not  needed  for  the  payment  of 
current  operating  expenses  or  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  arising  under  this  part  may 
be  Invested  in  bonds  or  other  obligations  of. 
or  bonds  or  other  obligations  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  Interest  by,  the  United 
States:  except  that  moneys  provided  as  capi- 
tal for  the  fund  shall  not  be  so  invested  but 
shall  be  returned  to  the  fund  In  such 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  to  be  appropriate,  when- 
ever the  level  of  the  fund  herein  established 
is  sufficiently  high  to  permit  the  return  of 
such  moneys  without  danger  to  the  solvency 
of  the  program  under  this  part." 

(b)  Unexpended  balances  of  appropriations 
made  to  the  fund  pursuant  to  section  4:3 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  (15  use.  6941.  as  In  effect  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  shall  be  allo- 
cated, together  with  related  assets  and  li- 
abilities, to  the  funds  established  by  para- 
graphs <2)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  In  such  amounts  as  the  Admlnla- 
trator  shall  determine. 

Sec.  7.  Section  4(b)  of  tbe  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "three"  In  the  tlxlrd 
sentence  and  Insertmg  in  lieu  thereof  "four"; 
and 

(21  by  Inserting  after  the  third  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "One  of  the  As- 
sociate Administrators  shall  be  designated  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment  as  the  Associate 
Administrator  for  Minority  Small  Business 
and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  formulation 
of  policy  relating  to  the  Adnalnlstrat Ion's 
programs  which  provide  assistance  to  minor- 
ity small  business  concerns  and  In  the  re- 
view of  the  Administration's  execution  of 
such  programs  In  the  light  of  such  polley."- 

MOrrON  OFTEHED  BT  MB.  STEPHENS 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stcpheng  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enactmg  clause  of  the  bill  S.  3331  and 
to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
the  btU  HJl.  15578.  as  passed,  as  follows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "SmaU 
Bulsness  Amendments  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Tbe  Small  Business  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  of 
section  2  OS  subsection  (c)  and  by  adding 
after  subsection  (a)  of  that  section  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)   The  assistance  programs  authorized 
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bv  sections  7(11  and  7(J)  ot  tblB  Act  are 
to  be  utilized  to  assist  m  the  establlsbment. 
preservation,  and  strengthealn^  of  sm&U 
business  concerns  and  Improve  the  mana- 
gerial fiklUs  employed  In  such  enterprises, 
with  spectai  attention  to  smali  business 
concerns  ( 1 )  located  in  urban  or  rural  areas 
with  high  proportions  of  unemployed  or 
low-Income  Individuals:  or  (2)  owned  by 
low-Income  Individuals;  and  to  mobilize  for 
these  objectives  private  ae  well  as  public 
managerial  skills  and  resources.": 

12)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  and 
<2l  of  section  4ic).  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"tcXl)  There  are  hereby  established  In 
the  Treasury  the  foUowlng  revolvag  funds; 
lAi  a  disaster  loan  fund  which  shall  be 
available  tor  Bnimclng  functions  performed 
under  sections  7(b)(1).  7(b)(2),  7(b)(4). 
7,b)(5(.  7(bM6l.  7(b)(7i.  7(bM8l.  7(cl 
(2).  and  7(g)  of  this  Act,  Including  admto- 
istratlve  expenses  In  connection  with  such 
functions:  and  (B)  a  business  loan  and  In- 
vestment fund  which  shall  be  available  for 
financing  functions  performed  under  sec- 
tions 7ia).  7(b)(3),  7(e).  7(h).  7(1).  and 
aia)  ot  this  Act.  and  tltlea  m  and  V  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1868 
Including  administrative  expenses  In  con- 
nectlon  with  such  functions. 

"(3)  All  repayments  of  loans  and  deben- 
tures, payment^}  of  interest  and  other  receipts 
arising  out  of  transactions  heretofore  or 
hereafter  entered  Into  by  the  Administration 
(A)  pursuant  to  sections  7(b)(1).  7(b)(2) 
7(bl(4l.  7(b)(6),  7(b)  (6).  7(b)(7).  7(b)' 
(8).  and  7(c)  (21  of  this  Act  shall  lie  paid 
Into  a  disaster  loan  ftmd;  and  (B)  pursuant 
to  sections  7(al.  7lb)(31.  7(e).  7(h).  7(1) 
and  8(al  of  this  Act.  and  titles  Ht  and  V 
of  the  Smoll  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  shall  be  paid  Into  the  business  loan  and 
Investment  fund.": 

13)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (41  of  sec- 
tlon  4(cl,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(41  The  total  amount  of  loans,  guaran- 
tees, and  other  obligations  or  conunltmente 
heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  Into  by  the' 
Administration,  which  are  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  (A)  under  sections  7(al  7 
lbM3),  7(e).  7(h).  7(1).  and  8(a|  of  this 
Act.  shall  not  ejceed  «6,ooo.ooo.0(xi-  (Bi 
under  title  in  of  the  Small  Business  Invest, 
ment  Act  of  1968.  shall  not  exceed  $725  000  - 
000;  (CI  under  title  V  of  the  Small  Buslnesis 
investment  Act  of  1968.  shall  not  exceed 
•525.00O.0O0:  and  (D)  under  section  7(1)  of 
this  Act.  ahaU  not  exceed  $460,000,000  "■  and 
(4.  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  7  the 
following  three   new  subsections: 

■111(11  The  Administration  also  Is  em- 
powered to  make,  participate  (on  an  Immedi- 
ate basis  I  In,  or  guarantee  loans,  repayable 
In  not  more  than  flfteen  years,  to  any  small 
business  concern,  or  to  any  quallfled  person 
seeking  to  establish  such  a  concern,  when 
It  determines  that  such  loans  wUl  further 
the  policies  established  In  secUon  2(b)  of 
this  Act.  with  particular  emphasU  on  the 
preservation  or  establishment  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns  located  in  urban  or  rural  areas 
with  high  proportions  of  unemployed  or  low- 
incotne  individuals  or  owned  by  low-Income 
individuals;  PToviOed.  hmer^r.  That  no  such 
loans  shall  be  made,  participated  In.  or  guar- 
anteed If  the  total  of  such  Federal  assist- 
ance to  a  single  borrower  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  would  exceed  S5O.0O0.  The  Admin- 
istration may  defer  payments  on  the  prin- 
cipal ot  such  loans  for  a  grace  period  and 
use  such  other  methods  as  it  deems  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  a.«ure  the  successful  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  such  concern 
The  Administration  may.  In  ita  discretion 
as  a  condition  of  such  flnanclal  assistance! 


require  that  the  borrower  take  steps  to  Im- 
prove his  management  .skills  by  participating 
In  a  management  training  program  approved 
by  the  Administration;  Provided,  htncever. 
That  any  management  training  program  so 
approved  must  be  of  sulllclent  scope  and 
duration  to  provide  reasonable  opportunity 
for  the  Individuals  served  to  develop  entre- 
prenetuial  and  managerial  self -sufficiency. 

"(31  The  Administration  shall  encourage, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  parUclpatlon  of  the 
private  busmess  communty  In  the  program 
of  assistance  to  such  concerns  and  shall 
seek  to  stimulate  new  private  lending  ac- 
tltitles  to  such  concerns  through  the  use  of 
the  loan  guarantees,  participations  In  loans, 
and  pooling  arrangements  autborlzed  by 
this  subsection. 

"(3)  To  Instire  an  equitable  distribution 
between  urban  and  rural  areas  for  loans 
between  $3,600  and  $60,000  made  under  thla 
subsection,  the  Admlnlsuatlon  Is  authorized 
to  tis«  the  agencies  and  agreements  and 
delegations  developed  imder  title  III  ot  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1984.  as 
amended,  as  It  shall  determine  necessary. 
"(4)  The  Administration  shall  provide  for 
the  continuing  evaluation  of  programs  under 
this  subsection  Includmg  full  Infonnatlon 
on  the  locauon.  mcome  characteristics,  and 
types  of  businesses  and  Individuals  assisted, 
and  on  new  private  lending  activity  stimu- 
lated, and  the  results  of  such  evaluation  to- 
gether with  recommendations  shall  be  In- 
cluded In  the  report  required  by  section  10 
(a)  of  this  Act. 

"(5)  Loans  mode  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section (Including  Immediate  participation 
in  and  guarantees  of  such  loans)  shaU  have 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Adminis- 
tration shall  determine,  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing limitations — 

"(Al  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

"(B>  the  flnanclal  assistance  is  not  other- 
wise available  on  reasonable  terms  from  pri- 
vate sources  or  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
programs; 

■(C)  the  amount  of  the  loon  together 
with  other  funds  available.  Is  adequate  to 
assure  completion  of  the  project  or  achieve- 
ment of  the  purposes  for  which  the  loan 
Is  made; 

"(D)  the  loan  bears  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (ll  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retory of  the  Treasury,  takmg  Into  consUJ- 
eratlon  the  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations  ot  comparable 
maturity,  plus  (11)  such  additional  charge. 
If  any.  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the 
program  as  the  Administration  may  deter- 
mine to  be  consistent  with  Its  purposes- 
Providtt,  however.  That  the  rate  of  Interest 
charged  on  loans  made  m  redevelopment 
areas  designated  under  the  Public  Works 
and  EcononMc  Development  Act  of  1966  (42 
use.  3108  et  seq.)  shall  not  exceed  the  rate 
currently  applicable  to  new  loons  mode 
under  section  201  of  that  Act  (43  DSC 
31421:  and 

"(El  fees  not  In  excess  of  amounts  neces- 
sary to  cover  administrative  expenses  and 
probable  loses  may  be  required  on  loan 
guarantees. 

"(6)  The  Administration  shall  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  in 
any  flscol  year,  at  least  80  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  loaned  or  guaranteed  ptu^uant  to 
this  subsection  are  allotted  to  small  business 
concerns  located  In  urban  areas  Identified 
by  the  Administration  as  havtag  high  con- 
centrations of  unemployed  or  low-Income 
Individuals  or  to  smaU  business  concerns 
owned  by  low-Income  Individuals.  The  Ad- 
ministration shaU  deflne  the  meaning  ot 
low  Income  as  It  applies  to  owners  of  small 
business  concerns  eligible  to  be  assisted  un- 
der thla  subsection. 
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"(71  No  flnanclal  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended pursuant  to  this  subsection  where 
the  Administration  determines  that  the  as- 
sistance wUI  be  used  In  relocating  estab- 
lishments from  one  area  to  another  If  such 
relocation  would  result  In  an  Increase  In  un- 
employment In  the  area  of  original  location 
"(J)(l)  The  Admuilstratlon  is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or 
private  organizations  to  pay  all  or  part  of 
the  cost  of  projects  designed  to  provide  tech- 
nical or  management  assistance  to  indlvld- 
uaU  or  enterprises  eligible  for  assistance  un- 
der subsection  7(1)  ot  this  Act,  with  special 
attention  to  small  business  located  In  urban 
areas  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed 
or  low-Income  Individuals  or  owned  by  low 
Income  Individuals. 

"(2)  Flnanclal  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  provided  for  projects  in- 
cluding without  limitation— 

"(A)  planning  and  research,  Inctudlne 
feasibility  studies  and  market  research: 

"(B)  the  Identification  and  development 
of  new  business  opportunities; 

"(C)  the  furnishing  of  centralized  serv- 
ices with  regard  to  public  services  and  Oov- 
ernment  programs  Including  programs  au- 
thorized under  subsection  7(1); 

"(D)  the  establishment  and  strengthen- 
ing of  business  service  agencies,  Includmir 
trade  associations  and  cooperatives: 

"(E)  the  encouragement  of  the  placement 
Of  subcontracts  by  major  business  with  small 
business  concerns  located  In  urban  areas  of 
high  concentration  of  unemployed  or  low- 
Income  todlvlduals  or  owned  by  low-Income 
individuals,  including  the  provision  of  In- 
centives and  asslsUnoe  to  such  major  busi- 
nesses so  that  they  wUl  aid  in  the  training 
and  upgrading  ot  potential  subcontractor 
or  other  small  business  concerns-  and 

"(P)  the  furnishing  ot  business  counsel- 
ing.  management  training,  and  legal  and 
other  related  services,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  management  tralnlnit 
programs  using  the  resources  of  the  busl- 
ness  community,  tacludlng  the  development 

^i,^^TT°'  '"'nine  opportunities  in 
existing  businesses,  and  with  emphasis  in 
all  coses  upon  providing  management  train- 
ing of  sufficient  scope  and  Juration  to  de- 
velop entrepreneurial  and  managerial  self- 
suoclency  on   the  part  ot   the   individual. 

"(31  The  Administration  shall  give  prefer- 
ence to  projects  which  promote  the  owner- 
ship participation  In  ownership,  or  manage- 
ment of  small  business  concern  by  residents 
fLiir^"^"  °'  "'8"  Mncentratlon  of  un- 
employed or  low-Income  Individuals,  and  to 
S.^i  .K  ""^"^  *™  P>"nn«l  and  carried  out 

.'r,.  ^tf  *"'"'^'P*"°n  of  local  businessmen. 
(4)  The  flnanclal  assistance  authorized 
by  this  subsection  tacludes  assistance  ad- 
7^t^^,^^l-  "^""'"t-  Of  contract,  but 
does  not  Include  the  procurement  of  plant 
or  equipment,  or  goods  or  services 
"(5)  The  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
rn*,-!J?71"""'  """"  ^"'nts  and  contracts 
entered  Into  under  this  subsection  In  lump 
sum  or  InstaUments,  and  In  advance  or  by 
^^r,,  "'""ursement,  and  In  the  case  of 
grants,  with  necessary  adjustments  on  ac- 
count of  overpayments  or  underpayments. 

"(8)  To  the  extent  feasible,  services  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  provided  In  a  loca- 
tion which  Is  easily  accessible  to  the  indi- 
viduals and  small  business  concerns  served. 
(7)  The  Administration  shall  provide  for 
an  mdependent  and  continuing  evaluation 
of  programs  under  this  subsection.  Including 
fuU  information  on,  and  analysis  of,  the 
Character  and  Impact  of  managerial  ajslst- 
ance  provided,  the  location.  Income  charac- 
teristics, and  types  of  bustaesses  and  Indi- 
viduals assisted,  and  the  extent  to  which  pri- 
vate reaou-cea  and  skuis  have  been  Involved 
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In  these  programs.  Such  evaluation  together 
with  any  recommendations  deemed  advisa- 
ble  by  the  Administration  shall  be  Included 
m  the  report  required  by  section  10(a)  of 
this  Act. 

"(B)  The  Administration  shall  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate. 
m  coordination  and  cooperation  with  the 
beads  of  other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies, so  that  contracts,  subcontracts,  and  de- 
posits made  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
!n  connection  with  programs  aided  with  Fed- 
eral funds  are  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
further  the  purposes  of  thla  subsection  and 
of  subsection  7(1)  of  this  Act.  The  Admlnls- 
tratlo«n  shall  provide  for  the  continuing  eval- 
uation of  programs  under  this  subsection 
and  the  results  of  such  evaluation  together 
with  recommendations  shall  be  included  la 
the  report  required  by  section  10(a)  of  this 
Act. 

'■(k)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
subsections  7(1)  and  7(J)  of  this  Act.  the 
Administration  Is  authorized — 

"(I)  to  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the 
services  and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies 
without  reimbursement,  and.  with  the  con- 
sent of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  of 
a  Stat«.  accept  and  utilize  the  services  and 
faculties  of  such  State  or  subdivision  with- 
out reimbursement; 

"(3)  to  accept.  In  the  name  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  employ  or  dispose  of  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  any 
money  or  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed. 
tangible,  or  Intangible,  received  by  gift,  de- 
vise, bequest,  or  otherwise; 

"(3)  to  accept  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated services,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (31  VB.C.  665(b>);  and 

"(4)  to  employ  experts  and  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof  as  authorized  by 
section  15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a).  except  that  no 
Individual  may  be  employed  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  subsection  for  more  than  on© 
hundred  days  In  any  fiscal  year;  to  com- 
pensate Individuals  so  employed  at  rates 
not  In  excess  of  $100  per  diem.  Including 
travelttme;  and  to  allow  them,  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness, travel  expenses  (including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence)  4s  authorized  by  sec- 
lion  5  of  such  Act  (5  U.a.C.  73b-2)  for  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently,  while  so  employed;  ProvideA. 
however,  That  contracts  for  such  employ- 
ment may  be  renewed  annually." 

(b)  Title  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  hereby  repealed;  and  all  ref- 
erences to  such  title  In  the  remainder  of 
that  Act  are  repealed. 

Sec.  3  The  Small  Business  Act  Is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  section  6(b)  by  strllclug 
out  "and"  following  paragraph  (8).  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(91  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (9)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(10)  upon  purchase  by  the  Administra- 
tion of  any  deferred  participation  entered 
into  under  section  7  of  this  Act,  continue 
fo  charge  a  rate  of  Interest  not  to  exceed 
that  Initially  charged  hy  the  participating 
Institution  on  the  amount  so  purchased 
for  the  remaining  term  of  the  Indebtedness: 
and  ' 

"(11)  make  such  Investigations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  determine  whether  a 
recipient  of  or  participant  in  any  assistance 
under  thla  Act  or  any  otner  person  has  en- 
gaged or  Is  about  to  engage  In  any  acts  or 
practices  which  constitute  or  will  constitute 
a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or 
of  any  rule  or  regulation  under  this  Act,  or 


of  any  order  issued  under  this  Act.  The  Ad- 
ministration shall  permit  any  person  to  file 
with  It  a  statement  m  writing,  under  oath 
or  otherwise  as  the  Administration  shall  de- 
termine, as  to  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances concerning  the  matter  to  be  in- 
vestigated. For  the  purpose  of  any  Investi- 
gation, the  Administration  Is  empowered  to 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  subpena 
witnesses,  compel  their  attendance,  take 
evidence,  and  require  the  production  of  any 
books,  papers,  and  documents  which  are  rel- 
evant to  the  Inquiry.  Such  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  such 
records  may  be  required  from  any  place  in 
the  United  States.  In  case  of  contuznacy  by, 
or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  to,  any 
person.  Including  a  recipient  or  participant, 
the  Administration  may  invoke  the  aid  of 
any  court  of  the  United  States  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  which  such  Investigation  or 
proceeding  is  carried  on,  or  where  such  per- 
son resides  or  carries  on  business,  in  requir- 
ing the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  books,  papers, 
and  documents;  and  such  court  may  issue 
an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Administration,  there  to  produce 
records.  If  so  ordered,  or  to  give  testimony 
touching  the  matter  under  Investigation.  Any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof.  All  processes  in  any  such  case  may 
be  served  In  the  judicial  district  whereof 
such  peraon  is  an  inhabitant  or  wherever  be 
may  be  found.":  and 

,21  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  7(h)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof:  "The  Administration's  share 
of  any  loan  made  under  this  subsection  shall 
bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per 
annum." 

Sec.  4.  Section  10  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  Administration  shall  transmit, 
not  later  than  December  31  of  each  year. 
to  the  Committee  on  Banidng,  Housing  and* 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com* 
mlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  aealed  report 
with  respect  to — 

"(1)  complaints  alleging  Illegal  conduct  by 
employees  of  the  Administration  which  were 
received  or  acted  upon  by  the  Admtolstra- 
tlon  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year:  and 

{2,  investigations  undertaken" by  the  Ad- 
ministration, IncIudUig  external  and  Inter- 
nal audita  and  security  and  investigation 
reports.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  18  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act 
la  amended  by  adding  a*  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "If  loan  applications 
are  being  refused  or  loans  denied  by  such 
other  department  or  agency  responsible  for 
such  worit  or  activity  due  to  administrative 
withholding  from  obligation  or  withholding 
from  apportionment,  or  due  to  administra- 
tively declared  moratorium,  then,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  no  duplication  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  occurred." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  the  table  of  con- 
tents in  section  101  all  references  to  title  IV 
and  section  numbers  therein  and  inserting  io 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TITLE  IV— GUARANTEES 
"Part  A — Lease  Ou&aAKTExs 
"Sec.  401.  Authority  of  the  Administration. 
"Sec.  402.  Powers. 
'Sec.  403.  Fund. 

"Part  B — Surttt  Bond  GrAXANrcEs 
"Sec.  410.  Definitions 

"Sec  411.  Authority   of   the   Administration. 
"Sec   412.  Fund"; 


\2)  by  striking  out  section  403  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"rvKD 

"Sec  403.  There  is  hereby  created  within 
the  Treasury  a.  separate  fund  for  guarantee! 
which  shall  be  avaUable  to  the  Administra- 
tor without  flscal  year  limitations  as  a  re- 
volving fund  for  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  fund  from  time  to  time  such  amounts 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  to  provide  capital 
for  the  fund.  All  amounts  received  by  the 
Administrator,  including  any  moneys,  prop- 
erty, or  assets  derived  by  him  from  his  opera- 
tions in  connection  with  this  part,  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  fund.  All  expenses  and  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  operations  of  the  Admin- 
istrator binder  this  part  ahall  be  paid  from 
the  fund.  From  time  to  time,  and  at  least  at 
the  cloee  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  pay  from  the  fund  into  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaatiry 
on  the  cumulative  amount  of  appropriation! 
available  as  capital  to  the  fumd,  less  the 
average  undisbursed  cash  balance  In  the 
fund  during  the  year.  The  rate  of  such  In- 
terest shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  ahall  not  be  leas  than  a 
rate  determined  by  taking  Into  consideration 
the  average  market  yield  during  the  month 
precedmg  each  flscal  year  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compa- 
rable to  the  average  maturity  of  guarantee* 
from  the  fund.  Moneys  in  the  fund  not  need- 
ed for  the  payment  of  current  operating  ex- 
penses or  for  the  payment  of  claims  arlatng 
under  this  part  may  be  Invested  In  bonds 
or  other  obligations  of,  or  bonds  or  other 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by.  the  United  States:  except  that 
moneys  provided  as  capital  for  the  fund  shall 
not  be  so  Invested.*'; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "MOO.OOO"  In  section 
411  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "•I.OOO.OOO"; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  after  section  411  the  follow- 
Ing  new  section: 

"FUND 

"Sec.  412.  There  Is  hereby  created  wlthtn 
the  Treasury  a  separate  fund  for  guaranteea 
which  shall  be  available  to  the  Administrator 
without  flscal  year  limitation  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  purposes  of  thla  part.  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund 
from  time  to  time  such  amounts  not  to  ex- 
ceed 836,000.000  to  provide  capital  for  the 
fund-  All  amounts  received  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, including  any  moneys,  property,  or 
assets  derived  by  him  from  his  operations  in 
connection  with  this  part,  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  fund.  All  expenses  and  payments  pur- 
suant to  operations  of  the  Admmistrator 
under  thla  part  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund. 
From  time  to  time,  and  at  least  at  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Administrator  shall 
pay  from  the  fund  Into  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts  interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the 
cumulative  amount  of  appropriations  avail- 
able as  capital  to  the  fund,  less  the  average 
undisbursed  cash  balance  In  the  fund  during 
the  year.  The  rate  of  such  Interest  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
and  shall  not  be  less  than  a  rate  determined 
by  taking  Into  consideration  the  average 
market  yield  during  the  month  preceding 
each  flscal  year  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
maining periods  to  maturity  comparable  to 
the  average  maturity  of  guarantees  from  the 
fund.  Moneys  in  the  fund  not  needed  for  the 
payment  of  current  operating .  expenses  or 
for  the  payment  of  claims  arising  under  this 
part  may  be  Invested  In  bonds  or  other  obli- 
gations of,   or   bonds   or   other   obllgatloo! 
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guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest  by. 
the  United  States;  except  that  moneys  pro- 
vided as  capital  for  the  fund  ahall  not  be  so 
Invested," 

(b>  Unexpected  balances  of  capital  previ- 
ously transferred  to  the  fund  pursuant  to 
section  403  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1959  (15  U.S.C.  6941.  as  lu  effect  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
allocated,  together  with  related  assets  and 
liabilities,  to  the  funds  esta'bllshed  by  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  in  such  amounts  as  the  Administra- 
tor shall  determlue.  In  addition,  the  Admin- 
istrator is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  fund 
established  by  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000 
from  the  fund  established  under  section 
4ic)  (1)  <B)  of  the  Small  Business  Act:  Pro- 
vUied,  That  section  4(c)(6)  and  the  last 
sentence  of  section  4(cK5)  shall  not  apply 
to  any  amounts  so  transferred. 

Sec.  7.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended — 

(11  by  striking  out  "three"  In  the  third 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  Keu  thereof  "four"; 
and 

(2,  by  Inserting  after  the  third  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "One  of  the 
Associate  Administrators  shall  be  designated 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  the  Asso- 
elate  Administrator  for  Minority  Small  Busi- 
ness and  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Admln- 
litrator  for  the  formulation  of  policy  relating 
to  the  Administration's  programs  which  pro- 
vide assistance  to  minority  small  business 
concerns  and  In  the  review  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's execution  ol  such  programs  In  light 
of  such  policy." 

Sec.  8.  Sections  7(aK4)  (B)  and  7fa)  (6) 
(B)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  are  each 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "the  rate  of  in- 
terest for  the  Administration's  share  of  any 
such  loan  shall  be  the  average  annual  In- 
terest rate  on  all  interest- bearing  obligations 
of  the  United  States  then  forming  a  part  of 
the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  next  preceding  the  date  of  the 
loan  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum  plus  one-quarter  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum;  and". 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  **;  and"  and  by  adding 
Immediately  after  paragraph  (7)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(8)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist,  or  refi- 
nance the  existing  indebtedness  of,  any  small 
btislnesp  concern  seriously  and  adverselv  af- 
fected by  a  shortage  of  fuel,  electrical 
energy,  or  energy- producing  resources,  or  by 
a  shortage  of  raw  or  processed  materials  re- 
sulting from  such  shortages,  If  the  Admin- 
istration determines  that  such  concern  has 
suffered  or  Is  likely  to  suffer  substantial  eco- 
nomic injury  without  assistance  under  this 
paragraph." 

(b)  The  first  paragraph  following  the 
numbered  paragraphs  of  section  7(b)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  (7),"  Immediately  following  "(6).'" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(7).  or  (8).". 
Sec.  I.  Section  5  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tiie  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e>  The  Administrator  shall  designate  an 
individual  within  the  Administration  to  be 
known  as  the  Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy 
and  to  perform  the  following  duties: 

"  ( 1 )  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  the  receipt 
of   complaints,  criticisms,   and  suggestions 


concerning  the  policies  aid  activities  of  the 
Administration  and  any  other  Federal 
agency  which  affects  small  businesses: 

"(3)  counsel  small  businesses  on  how  to 
resolve  questions  and  problems  concerning 
the  relationship  of  the  small  business  to  the 
Federal  Government; 

"(3 1  develop  proposals  for  changes  in  the 
policies  and  activities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  will  better  fulfill 
the  purposes  of  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
communicate  such  proposals  to  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies; 

"(4)  represent  the  views  and  Interests  of 
small  businesses  before  other  Federal  agen- 
cies whose  policies  and  activities  may  affect 
small  businesses;  and 

"(5)  enlist  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  public  and  private  agencies,  businesses, 
and  other  organizations  In  disseminating  in- 
formation about  the  programs  and  services 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government  which 
are  of  benefit  to  small  businesses,  and  infor- 
mation on  how  small  businesses  can  partici- 
pate in  or  make  use  of  such  programs  and 
services.". 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
411(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  is  amended  by  Inserting  "administer 
this  program  on  a  prudent  and  economically 
Justifiable  basis  and  shall"  Immediately  after 
"shall". 

(b)  Section  411(c)  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  '"Within 
30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
sentence  and  at  monthly  Intervals  thereafter, 
the  Administration  shall  publish  the  cost  of 
the  program  to  the  Administration  for  the 
month  Immediately  preceding  the  date  of 
publication.  The  Administration  shall  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  program  in  order  to  de- 
termine what  must  be  done  to  make  the  pro- 
gram economically  sound.  Within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sentence, 
the  Administration  shall  transmit  a  report 
to  CongrcKj  containing  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  study, 
together  with  Its  recommendations  for  such 
legislative  and  administrative  actions  as  It 
deems  appropriate.". 

S=c.  12.  Section  7(a)  of  the  SmaU  Btisiness 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(8)  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,  the  Administrator  shall  make  direct 
loans  under  this  subsection  in  an  aggregate 
amount  of  not  less  than  8400,000,000.". 

Sec.  13.  The  General  Accounting  Office  Is 
directed  to  conduct  a  full-scale  audit  of  the 
Small  Business  Admmistratlon,  Including  all 
field  offices.  This  audit  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  House  and  Senate  not  later  than  six 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  <H.R.  15578)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  corusent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  AND  EXTENDING  THE 
DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  OP  1950 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  13044)  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rees)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COUMITTEE    OF    TBZ    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  13044.  with 
Mr.  Danielsoh  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nUe.  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rees) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Wn>NALL)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rees)  . 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  13044.  a  bill  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950.  is  designed  to  improve 
and  continue  programs  which  are  needed 
to  assure  that  our  Industrial  capacity 
and  resource  Inventory'  remain  at  levels 
necessary  to  adequately  safeguard  na- 
tional security. 

H.R.  13044  would  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  another 
year,  until  June  30.  1975.  In  addition,  the 
bill  would  amend  the  act  to  change  the 
method  by  which  Defense  Production  Act 
stockpile  materials  are  purchased  for  use 
in  order  to  guarantee  uninterrupted  de- 
fense production  when  necessary.  It  also 
calls  for  a  9-month  administration  studv 
of  the  management  of  all  our  stockpiles 
in  light  of  new  worldwide  economic  de- 
velopments. 

Under  the  act  as  it  is  presently  written, 
such  stockpiles  are  maintained  through 
the  purchase  of  materials  with  loans 
from  the  Treasury.  The  cost  of  loan 
funds,  especially  in  view  of  the  soaring 
interest  rates  in  today's  economy,  has 
constituted  a  serious  financial  drain  on 
the  stockpile  program.  H.R.  13044  would 
eliminate  this  problem  by  providing 
funds  needed  for  stockpile  purposes 
through  congressional  appropriations. 
In  addition  to  Improving  the  financial 
condition  of  the  program,  such  a  change 
would  also  improve  congressional  sur- 
veillance and  control  over  stockpiling 
efforts. 

The  United  States  Is  greatly  reliant  on 
foreign  sources  for  many  of  its  vital  re- 
source needs.  We  face  intensified  com- 
petition among  the  countries  of  the  world 
for  those  resources.  Also,  countries  dom- 
inating resource  markets  have  the  poten- 
tial to  oi^anize  market  control  mecha- 
nisms and  arbitrarily  Increase  prices.  Thit 
effect  of  those  price  increases  on  the 
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economy  may  be  quite  severe.  Hence,  the 
nlsdom  of  the  Nixon  administration's 
plan  to  severely  reduce  the  national 
stockpiles  and  inventories  is  particularly 
suspect.  H.R.  13044,  therefore,  includes 
provisions  calling  for  a  study  to  reap- 
praise the  current  plans  for  reduction  of 
the  stockpiles  and  inventories. 

The  stockpiles  of  materials  appear  to 
be  Inadequate.  For  example,  the  stock- 
pile objective  for  aluminum  aceording 
to  the  GSA  stockpile  report  is  zero.  The 
stockpile  objective  for  bauxite,  metal 
grade,  Jamaica  is  4,638.000  long  tons,  and 
for  bauxite,  metal  grade,  Surinam  is  zero. 
According  to  the  preprint  from  the  1972 
Bureau  of  Mines  mineral  yearbook  sec- 
tion on  bauxite,  the  VS.  consumption  of 
bauxite  in  1972  was  15.400.000  long  tons — 
90  percent  of  U.S.  primary  consumption 
of  aluminum  is  supplied  by  foreign 
sources.  The  stockpile  supply,  then,  is  30 
percent  of  our  annual  consumption.  Fur- 
thermore, the  conversion  process  from 
bauxite  into  aluminum  is  a  complicated 
and  time-consuming  process. 

Similarly,  in  1972  the  U.S.  imported 
169,000  tons  of  nickel  relying  almost  to- 
tally on  foreign  sources.  The  current 
stockpile  objective  for  nickel  is  zero.  Also, 
676.891  tons  of  asbestos  were  imported 
in  1972.  reHecting  a  90-percent  import 
dependency.  The  tc*al  stockpile  objective 
for  asbestos  is  1,100  tons. 

Given  this  reliance  of  the  United 
States  on  foreign  sources  for  many  of  its 
most  vital  resource  needs,  the  intensified 
competition  among  the  countries  of  the 
world  for  those  resources,  the  potential 
of  countries  which  dominate  resource 
markets  to  organize  market  control 
mechanisms  and  arbitrarily  increase 
prices,  and  the  effect  of  those  price  in- 
creases on  our  economy,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's plan  to  severely  reduce  the 
national  stockpiles  and  Inventories  is 
particularly  suspect.  Consequently,  H.R. 
13044  includes  provisions  calling  for  a 
study  to  reappraise  those  plans  for  re- 
duction. 

I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  13044  with  the 
committee's  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wUl  have  three 
amendments.  They  are  minor  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  and  they  will  be  In- 
troduced &s  soon  as  the  1  hour  of  de- 
bate is  finished. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  month  the  House 
passed  a  continuing  resolution  in  sias- 
port  of  the  activities  authorized  under 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  It 
is  now  Imperative  that  the  House  favor- 
ably pass  a  DPA  Act  to  Insure,  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  the  continued  fulfill- 
ment of  our  defense  production  goals. 

This  bill  would  extend  for  1  year  the 
powers  of  the  President  to  guarantee 
loans  and  maintain  priorities  for  defense 
contracts,  distribute  and  make  purchases 
of  materials  for  defense  needs,  employ 
advisors  and  consultants  In  furtherance 
of  these  goals,  and  establish  a  reserve  of 
trained  executives  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Government  during  periods  of 
national  emergency. 


T«'0  changes  In  the  act  are  provided 
for  in  the  bill  now  pending.  First,  the 
method  by  which  DPA  stockpiles  are 
financed  would  be  changed  in  order  to 
guarantee  the  uninterrupted  production 
of  defense  materials.  Under  present  law, 
DPA  stockpiles  are  maintained  by  loans 
from  the  Treasury  Department.  High  In- 
terest rates  have  created  a  drain  on 
DPA  stockpiles,  they  have  created  a 
strain  on  the  whole  system. 

Under  our  bill,  stockpiles  would  In  the 
future  be  maintained  by  regular  congres- 
sional appropriations.  This  action  would 
prevent  the  approaching  depletion  of  the 
stockpile  fund.  It  would  also  establish, 
on  a  sound  basis,  the  financing  of  our 
national  security  needs  with  respect  to 
tills  area  of  scarce  raw  materials.  As 
a  result  of  congressional  involvement  in 
the  financing  of  the  DPA.  greater  oppor- 
tunities will  be  created  and  sustained  for 
the  purposes  of  legislative  oversight. 

For  example,  ever  since  the  DPA  was 
established  at  the  time  of  the  Korean 
war,  the  Government  has  had  to  finance 
many  operations  by  business  to  get  in- 
creased supplies  of  raw  materials.  As  I 
said  at  the  time  of  our  hearings,  "Busi- 
ness has  made  a  ver>'  healthy  profit  out 
of  it  and  Government  has  had  a  very 
losing  investment  on  it."  This  is  very 
difficult  to  explain  to  the  people  back 
home.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  Improve  the  balance  between 
the  needs  of  Government  and  the  needs 
of  business.  Oversight  would  improve  our 
input  In  this  area. 

Aside  from  the  funding  problem,  some 
Interest  has  been  expressed  concerning 
the  lack  of  a  coordinated  Government 
policy  toward  the  Goveriunent's  use  of 
essential  natural  resources.  This  bill 
would  authorize  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  in  con- 
sultation with  .several  other  Govern- 
ment departments,  to  study  the  avail- 
ability of  alternative  ways  to  maximize 
the  use  of  raw  materials.  This  study 
would,  according  to  the  law.  have  to  be 
completed  by  March  1975.  It  would  con- 
tain both  legislative  and  administrative 
recommendations  of  the  Director,  and 
include  a  summary  of  his  conclusions 
and  findings. 

The  need  for  this  study  is  obvious, 
given  our  Increased  dependence  on  im- 
ported materials.  The  problem  is  that 
although  our  domestic  production  is 
equal  to  the  needs  of  our  defense,  the 
needs  of  our  economy  In  emergency  situ- 
ations might  go  begging. 

The  acquisition  of  scarce  resources  for 
the  Government  is  the  central  concern 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act.  Under 
our  bill,  the  financing  operations  of  the 
DPA  would  be  streamlined,  its  etBciency 
and  effectiveness  Improved.  By  support 
of  this  bill,  we  insure  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  the  act,  one  of  Congress'  best  leg- 
islative efforts. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Bennett)  . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
purpose  for  requesting  time  on  this  bill 
Is  to  discuss  section  5,  which  Is  an  amend- 


ment to  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  seri- 
ous consideration  being  given  to  stock- 
piling for  domestic  purposes  certain 
critical  materials,  and  I  have  advised 
your  committee,  through  Congressman 
Rees,  that  I  have  no  objection  to  a  study 
being  made  in  this  field  looking  to  the 
possibility  of  the  creation  of  such  a  stock- 
pile. 

However,  H.R.  13044,  in  its  section  5  be- 
ginning at  line  23,  page  3.  gives  me  con- 
cern as  to  whether  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  Is  seeking  jurisdiction 
over  the  strategic  and  critical  stockpile, 
which  has  been  set  up  by  statute  for  the 
protection  of  the  national  defense  of  our 
country. 

I  have  two  concerns  about  the  lan- 
guage as  it  presently  appears  in  the  bill 
under  section  5;  one  Is  that  at  line  10, 
page  4,  and  In  other  places  in  this  section, 
the  Director  of  the  OfiBce  of  Mnnagement 
and  Budget  is  directed  to  play  a  vital 
part  in  the  proposed  study. 

The  experience  of  the  Stockpile  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  been  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  been  the 
chief  administrative  force  seeking  to 
draw  down  the  stockpiles  to  dangerous 
levels,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  other 
agencies  in  the  Government,  and  it 
would,  therefore,  be  a  grave  mistake  to 
place  that  responsibility  in  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Unless  the 
committee  seeks  an  amendment  to  strike 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Managment 
and  Budget  from  the  language  and  re- 
place it  with  the  Comptroller  Geneita,  I 
would  like  to  Introduce  an  amendment 
to  do  that  myself.  However,  it  is  my  im- 
derstanding  the  committee  does  plan  to 
make  this  change.  Therefore,  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  are  primarily  di- 
rected at  another  matter. 

Specifically,  the  language  as  it  now 
stands  refers — lines  12  through  15  at 
page  5 — to  projected  levels  of  military 
consumption  and  the  quantities  of  ma- 
terials necessarj-  to  satisfy  requirements 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  1  year. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  approved  the  criteria  which  estab- 
lishes the  stockpile  objectives  to  satisfy 
requirements  for  a  1-year  emergency.  No 
other  department  of  the  Government  has 
been  willing  to  testify  before  the  sub- 
committee favoring  such  a  short  period 
of  time  as  a  basis  for  military  stockpil- 
ing. The  Comptroller  General  has  indi- 
cated that  it  would  tie  imprudent  to  enter 
into  a  disposal  program  ba^ed  on  current 
assumptions  until  a  reevaluation  is  made 
of  our  stockpile  objectives. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  receive  the 
assurance  of  the  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  that  this 
legislation  is  not  intended  in  any  way 
to  diminish  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bouse 
Armed  Sen'lces  Committee  In  handling 
matters  relative  to  the  national  defense 
stockpile  requirements. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an-swer 
to  the  gentleman's  question,  no,  there  is 
absolutely  no  intention  on  the  part  ol 
this  member  or  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
alter  the  current  division  of  Jurisdiction 
in  any  way.  We  recognize  the  excellent 
worlt  done  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. All  we  .seek  is  a  study. 

I  might  al.so  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  appreciate  his  assistance  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  amendment 
which  I  offer  to  change  the  language  of 
the  bill  so  that  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  will 
conduct  the  study,  rather  than  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
B-Jdget 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  reassurance  the 
gentleman  has  given  me. 

One  ol  the  great  problems  with  the 
requirements  of  the  military  stockpile 
at  the  present  time,  other  than  the  mill- 
tar>'.  is  the  general  economics  of  the 
country,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Is  another  reason  for  concern.  These  flre 
reasons  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
national  delense.  and  I  feel,  therefore, 
very  much  reassured  that  the  gentleman 
Is  working  on  the  Idea  of  trying  to  pro- 
tect the  industry  generally  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  efforts. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I  wish  to 
commend  Ciiairman  Patm«n  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  for 
recommending  that  the  House  act  fa- 
vorably on  the  bill  which  is  before  ue 
today.  K  R.  13044.  In  particular.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  the  addition  of 
sectior.  720  to  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  ails  a  gaping  hole  in  Ameri- 
can poUcy  formation. 

Since  the  pubiicotion  of  the  President's 
Materials  Policy  Commission — Paley 
Comimssion — report  in  1932.  we  have 
been  aware  of  the  growing  problem  of 
obtaining  adequate  mineral  supplies  for 
our  gron  ijij  domestic  needs.  More  re- 
cently, we  have  heen  reml^ided  of  this 
concern  by  the  issuance  of  the  1972  re- 
port o!  th;  National  Materiah  Advisory 
Eiard.  ■tlements  of  Natii;na!  Materials 
Policy  ;  the  report  of  the  NaiiDnal  Com- 
mission on  Materials  Policy.  'Material 
Needi  and  the  Environment  Today  and 
Tomorrow":  and  the  publication  of  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  Professional 
Paper  820.  "United  States  Mineral  Re- 
sources. 

Moreover,  considerable  interest  in  the 
issue  of  continuing  adequate  .'■upplies  of 
raw  materials  at  acceptable  price  levels 
has  been  piqued  by  the  success  of  the 
OPEC  cartel  and  the  incipient  efforts  of 
tlie  International  Bau-Xite  Association. 

While  each  of  the  studies  mentioned 
have  provided  us  with  ample  warning  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  problem,  little  has 
t>een  done  to  actually  evaluate  the  alter- 
native policy  solutions  which  are  avail- 
able. The  .study  authorized  in  H.R.  13044 
will  finally  supply  some  of  the  Informa 


Hon  needed  before  Congress  and  the 
country  can  take  decisive  action. 

This  spring,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Mines  and  Mining  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AQairs  held  a  ser.es 
of  hearings  on  the  question  of  mineral 
scarcity.  We  heard  testimony  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  tlie  In- 
terior, as  well  as  those  industiies  which 
ale  Involved  In  the  extraction,  benelicia- 
tion.  and  end  use  of  hard  rock  minerals. 

Among  the  potential  solutions  to  a 
mineral  scarcity  problem  which  were 
discussed  by  the  various  witnesses  were 
two  which  are  now  being  recommended 
for  study  in  H.R.  13044:  namely,  a  com- 
prehensive management  program  for  the 
efficient  marketing  of  U.S.  Inventories 
and  stockpiles  of  essential  natural  re- 
sources and  the  development  of  substi- 
tutes. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  di- 
rected toward  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  Federal  Government  should  establish 
an  economic  stockpile  of  critical  mate- 
rials. At  present,  determination  of  stock- 
pile levels  is  restricted  to  consideration 
01  strategic  criteria  only.  A  study  which 
evaluates  the  relative  Importance  ol  all 
minerals  as  well  as  exa.Tiines  the  ques- 
tion of  a  coordinated  stockpile  policy, 
based  upon  all  considerations  will  cer- 
tainly contribute  to  determination  of  the 
proper  role  of  the  stockpiles. 

Substitutes  for  essential  minerals  can 
take  many  forms.  It  is  possible,  lor  ex- 
ample, to  substitute  one  material  for  an- 
other in  its  end  u.se  appUcation.  Thus, 
glass,  plastic,  paper,  and  alu.-ninum  con- 
tainers can  be  substituted  for  tin-plated 
steel  cans. 

A  second  possibility  for  substitution 
exists  in  the  replacement  of  one  mineral 
for  another  in  the  process  of  alloy  for- 
mation. For  example,  studies  have  been 
done  which  suggest  that  alimiinum  can 
serve  as  a  potential  substitute  for  other 
minerals  in  the  production  of  stainless 
steel.  Research  on  substitution  can  also 
include  exploration  of  the  possibiUties  of 
increased  reliance  upon  recycling,  rather 
tlian  continued  emphasis  upon  virgin 
matei  ials. 

Finally,  in  some  cases,  where  engineer- 
ing research  enables  us  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  a  material  used  in  the  produc- 
tion ol  a  given  consumer  item,  nothing 
can  be  substituted  for  certain  materials. 
A  recent  example  of  this  is  the  reduction 
of  the  thickness  ol  the  tin  layer  applied 
to  steel  food  cans.  The  function  remains 
the  same,  but  the  mineral  consumption 
is  reduced. 

Beyond  consideration  of  these  specific 
policy  alternatives,  the  study  authorized 
in  this  bill  wUl  also  evaluate  the  question 
of  mineral  supplies  in  light  of  the  current 
and  projected  market  conditions  and 
availability  of  foreign  suppUes.  One  very 
Important  aspect  of  the  study  will  be  to 
define  just  which  natural  resources  are 
"essential."  Once  agreement  on  this  is- 
sue is  reached,  we  can  direct  our  efforts 
toward  assuring  that  these  resources  are 
always  in  adequate  supply. 

Other  research  which  will  be  neces- 
sary before  a  complete  evaluation  of  our 


mineral  supply  situation  is  fully  appre- 
ciated includes  research  into  the  poten- 
tial of  deep  seabed  mining  and  the  po- 
tential for  development  of  low-grade,  do- 
mestic deposits  of  certain  minerals.  The 
study  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  is  a  step  in  the 
light  direction.  It  is  essential  that  policy- 
makers begin  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
question  of  a  national  materials  policy. 

Mr.  'VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  some  brief  comments  about 
the  nature  of  the  imderlylng  legislation 
which  we  are  today  extending.  As  the 
committee  report  states — 

Ttie  bUl  would  extend  for  one  additional 
year,  througb  June  30,  1975,  the  remaining 
powers  of  the  President  under  tlie  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950. 

Most  Americans — and  probably  most 
Members  of  Congress — have  no  Idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  emergency  and  dicta- 
torial powers  provided  by  this  act  which 
we  are  so  casually  extending. 

Last  November,  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  the  Termination  of  the 
National  Emergency  published  a  607- 
page  report  on  "Emergency  Powers 
Statutes:  Provisions  of  Federal  Law  Now 
in  Effect  Delegating  to  the  Executive 
Extraordinary  Authority  In  Time  of  Na- 
tional Emergency."  This  report  sum- 
marizes on  page  485  'he  powers  avail- 
able to  the  President  as  a  result  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 : 

The  autiiority  that  remains  in  the  Act  in- 
cludes the  power  to  establish  priorities  for 
defense  contracts:  the  power  to  allocate  ma- 
terials for  defense  purposes:  the  authority 
to  guarantee  loaci  made  In  connection  with 
defense  contracts:  the  authority  to  make 
loans  and  purchases  to  huUd  up  defense  ca- 
pacities, assure  supplies  of  defense  materials 
and  to  carry  out  existing  contracts:  the  au- 
thority to  enable  businessmen  to  cooperate 
voluntaruy  In  meeting  defense  needs,  with 
exemptions  from  antitrust  laws:  the  author- 
ity to  employ  and  to  prescribe  conditions  of 
employment  including  compensation:  the 
provwon  for  establishment  of  a  reserve  of 
trained  executives  to  fill  government  posi- 
tions In  time  of  mobUlzatlon:  and  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  particular  cost- 
accounting  standards. 

One  should  remember  that  this  Is  not 
just  a  military  defense  bill.  The  Presi- 
dent can  declare,  as  Roosevelt  did,  an 
economic  defense  emergency.  Thus.  If 
the  President  were  to  declare  an  eco- 
nomic energy  emergency  this  winter,  the 
Defense  Production  Act  might  enable 
him  to  take  the  fallowing  types  of  ac- 
tion— all  without  consulting  Congress: 

First.  Under  50  U.S.C.  App.  2071,  re- 
lating to  priority  In  contracts  and  orders, 
it  would  seem  that  the  President  could 
attempt  to  ration  fuel,  order  steel  for  oil 
drilling  rigs  and  otherwise  direct  the 
economy — without  specific  congressional 
consent  to  any  of  his  actions. 

Second.  Under  50  U.S.C.  .\pp.  2072,  re- 
lating to  the  control  of  hoarding  of 
scarce  materials,  it  would  seem  that  the 
President  could  attempt  to  take  away 
steel  tubing  from  those  oil  companies 
which  are  reportedly  stockpiling  It. 
While  I  might  personally  favor  such  an 
action — I  do  believe  that  such  action 
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should  not  be  taken  by  the  stroke  of  a 
pen.  Rather,  It  should  be  debated  and 
legislated  through  our  proper  constitu- 
tional processes. 

Third.  Under  50  U.S.C.  App.  2093,  re- 
lating to  the  purchase  of  raw  material 
and  the  installation  of  equipment,  it 
would  seem  that  the  President  could  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  Federal  Oil  Cor- 
poration. He  could  set  up  a  whole  Fed- 
eral agency  to  drill  for  oil,  develop  oil 
shale  lands,  or  install  solar  heat  devices 
throughout  the  coimtry.  Again.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  might  be  In  favor  of  some 
ol  these  goals.  But  the  means  I  have  de- 
scribed are  the  ways  of  a  dictatorship. 
We  must  not  continue  to  condone  in  our 
society  laws  which  would  permit  such 
emergency  powers,  such  sweeping  powers 
to  a  single  individual. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  that 
this  excellent  study  on  the  emergency 
powers  problem  has  received  so  little  at- 
tention. I  am  disappointed  that  no  action 
has  been  taken  to  review  the  need  for  all 
of  these  emergency  powers.  We  are  pro- 
ceeding to  Impeach  a  President — yet  we 
continue  to  provide  the  Executive  with 
dictatorial  powers.  We  In  the  Congress 
continually  complain  of  the  growth  of 
the  Executive  and  the  loss  of  congres- 
sional power— yet  we  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  ourselves.  We  have  handed 
over  on  a  silver  platter  dictatorial  powers 
to  the  President. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  quote 
from  portions  of  the  opening  pages  of 
the  emergency  powers  study: 

A  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  lived  all  of  their  lives  under 
emergency  rule.  For  40  years,  freedoms  and 
governmental  procedures  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  have.  In  varying  degrees,  been 
sUrldged  by  laws  brought  Into  force  by  states 
of  national  emergency. 

Although  Lincoln  evoked  enormous 
emergency  powers,  our  present  "special" 
laws  stem  largely  from  World  War  I: 

Following  the  Allied  victory.  WUsou  relin- 
quished his  tvartlme  authority  and  asked 
Congress  to  repeal  the  emergency  statutes, 
eaacted  to  flght  more  effectively  the  war. 
Only  a  food-control  measure  and  the  1917 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  were  retained. 
This  procedure  of  terminating  emergency 
powers  when  the  particular  emergency  ItsaU 
nas.  m  fact,  ended  has  not  been  consistently 
followed  by  ills  successors. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  vastly  expanded 
those  powers  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
depression : 

The  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  had, 
however,  been  specifically  designed  by  Its 
originators  to  meet  only  icortlmc  exigencies 
By  employing  It  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
oepresslon,  Roosevelt  greatly  extended  the 
concept  of  "emergencies"  to  which  expansion 
Of  executive  powers  might  be  applied.  And  to 
so  doing,  he  established  a  pattern  that  was 
fallowed  frequently:  In  time  of  crisis  the 
President  should  utUlze  any  statutory  au- 
Ujorlty  readily  at  hand,  regartlless  of  its 
original  purposes,  with  the  arm  expectation 
o(  es  pat  facto  congressional  concurrence. 

Truman  further  expanded  the  emer- 
Kncy  powers  and  obtained  the  original 
passage  of  the  blU  we  are  debattag 
today: 
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At  the  end  of  the  Korean  war.  moreover, 
the  official  state  of  emergency  was  not  termi- 
nated. It  Is  not  yet  terminated.  This  may  be 
primarily  attributed  to  the  continuance  of 
the  Cold  War  atmosphere  which,  until  recent 
years,  made  the  Imminent  threat  of  hoe- 
tiutles  an  accepted  fact  of  everyday  life, 
with  "emergency""  the  normal  state  of  afTalrs. 
In  this,  what  Is  for  &U  practical  purposes, 
permanent  state  of  emergency.  Prealdenta 
have  exercised  numerous  powers — most  nota- 
bly under  the  TradUig  With  the  Enemy  Act— 
legitimated  by  that  ongoing  state  of  national 
emergency.  Hundreds  of  others  have  Iain 
fallow,  there  to  be  exercised  at  any  time, 
requiring  only  an  order  from  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  of  emer- 
gency power  legislation  Is  an  enormous 
one.  I  would  hope  that  during  this  period 
of  peace  and  detente,  we  could  begin  to 
eliminate  some  of  these  powers.  I  urge 
the  committee  to  consider  repeal  of 
major  portions  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act.  Continued  extension  of  this 
type  of  legislation  could  extend  us  out  of 
a  Republican  and  Into  a  dictatorship. 
The  following  quotes  from  the  emer- 
gency powers  study  summarize  some  of 
the  problems  facing  our  democracy: 

The  2.000-year-old  problem  of  how  a  legls- 
latlvo  body  In  a  democratic  republic  may 
extend  extraordinary  powers  for  use  by  the 
executive  durUig  times  of  great  crisu  and 
dUe  emergency — but  do  so  In  ways  assuring 
both  that  £uch  necessary  powers  wlil  be 
terminated  Immediately  when  the  emer- 
gency has  ended  and  that  normal  processes 
will  be  resumed — has  not  yet  been  resolved 
m  this  country  Too  few  are  aware  of  the 
existence  of  emergency  powers  and  their  ex- 
tent, and  the  problem  has  never  been 
squarely  faced. 

A  review  of  the  laws  passed  since  the  first 
state  of  national  emergency  was  declared  in 
1933,  reveals  a  consistent  pattern  of  law- 
maXtog.  It  Is  a  pattern  showing  that  the  Con- 
gress, through  its  own  actions,  transferred 
awesome  magnitudes  of  power  to  the  ex- 
ecutive ostensibly  to  meet  the  problems  of 
governing  effectively  In  tunes  of  great  crisis 
Since  1933.  Congreas  has  passed  or  recodified 
over  470  significant  statutes  delegating  to 
the  President  powers  that  had  been  the  pre- 
rogative and  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
since  the  lieglnnlng  of  the  RepubUc.  No 
charge  can  be  sustained  that  the  Execu- 
tive branch  has  tistuTied  powers  belonging 
to  the  legislative  branch:  on  the  contrary, 
the  transfer  of  power  has  been  in  accord  with 
due  process  of  normal  legislative  procedures. 
It  is  fortunate  that  at  this  time  that,  when 
the  fears  and  tensions  of  the  cold  war  are 
giving  way  to  relative  peace  and  detente  Is 
now  national  policy.  Congress  can  assess  the 
nature,  quality,  and  effect  of  what  has  be- 
come known  as  emergency  powers  legisla- 
tion. Emergency  powers  make  up  a  relatlvetv 
small  but  Important  body  of  sututes-^ 
some  470  slgiuflcant  provisions  of  law  out  of 
the  total  of  tens  of  thousands  that  have  been 
passed  or  recodified  since  1933.  But  emer- 
gency powers  laws  are  of  such  signlflcance  to 
clvu  Uberties.  to  the  operation  of  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce,  and  the  general  tunc- 
tlonlng  of  the  XJS.  Guvernment.  that.  In  mi- 
crocosm, they  reflect  dominant  trends  In  the 
political,  economic,  and  Judicial  life  In  the 
United  States. 


America  in  Congreis  aasembted.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Defense  Production 
Act  Amendments  of  1973". 

Src.  a.  (a)  Subsection  ibl  of  section  304 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  19S0.  ■■ 
amended  (50  0S.C.  App.  20941.  Is  repealed. 
(b|  Such  section  304  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
sections; 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorlecd  and  directed  to  cancel  the  out- 
standing balance  of  aU  tmpald  notes  Issued 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to 
tills  section,  together  with  totersst  accrued 
and  unpaid  on  such  notes. 

"(d)  Any  cash  balance  remaliung  on  June 
30.  1974.  In  the  borrowing  authority  previ- 
ously authorized  by  this  section,  and  any 
funds  thereafter  received  on  transactions 
heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  sections  302  and  303  shall  be  cov- 
ered into  the  Treamiry  as  mlaceUaneoua 
recelpta." 

Sec.  S.  Section  711  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.8.C.  App.  2181)  Is 
amended — 
(I)  by  inasrttag  "(a)"  after  'Sic.  711"- 
{21  by  Inserting  "(Including  sections  303 
and  303  and  for  payment  of  Interest  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section)"  after  "Act" 
tbe  first  place  the  term  appears:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection; 

"(b)  Interest  shall  accrue  on  (1)  the  cumu- 
lative amount  of  disbursements  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  sections  302  and  303  (except 
for  storage,  maintenance,  and  other  oper- 
ating and  administrative  expenses),  plus  any 
unpaid  accrued  interest  less  the  cumuiauve 
amount  of  any  funds  received  on  transactions 
entered  Into  pursuant  to  sections  302  and 
303  and  any  net  lasses  Incurred  by  an  agency 
In  carn,"lng  out  Its  functions  tmOer  sections 
S03  and  303  when  the  head  of  the  agency 
determines  that  such  net  losses  have  oc- 
curred: and  (2)  the  current  market  value  of 
the  Inventory  of  materials  proctired  under 
section  303  as  of  the  first  day  of  each  fiscal 
year  oommencing  with  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1975.  At  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  there  shall  be  deposited  Uito  the  Treas- 
ury as  mlsceUaneous  receipts,  from  any 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  section,  on 
amount  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  necessary  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment  of  any  interest  accrued  and  tmpald 
under  this  subsection.  The  rate  of  such  Uiter- 
est  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  taking  uito  consideration  the 
average  market  yield  during  the  month  pre- 
ceding  each  fiscal  year  on  outstanding  mar- 
ketable obligations  of  the  United  States  with 
one  year  remaining  to  maturity.". 

Sec.  4.  "The  first  sentence  of  section  717 
(a)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  19S0 
(50U5.C.  App.  216a(a))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "June  30,  1974"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Jtme  30.  1978." 


Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  i(  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  Boute 
of  Rtptewntativa  o/  the  Vnltei  statu  of 


Mr.  REES  (during  the  reading  i.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  pilnted  In 
the  RrconB,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection 

COUMITTEX   AMEWDUI34T3 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  four  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendments:  On  the  first  page 
line  4.  strike  out  "'1973"  and  nisert  m  lieu 
thereof  ■1974". 
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On  the  first  page,  ime  ID,  strike  out  "(c)" 
and  Insert  tnlleu  thereof  "(b) '*. 

On  page  3,  line  3,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereol  "(cl". 

On  page  3,  Une  19,  strike  out  "1976"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereol  "1975". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  w-lU  report 
the  last  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  pa^  3,  tm- 
medlitely  after  line  19,  Insert  the  roilowlng 
new  section: 

Sec.  5-  The  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  720.  (a)  In  consideration  of — 

( 1 )  Increased  dependence  or  the  United 
States  on  the  importation  of  certain  natural 
resources  vital  to  the  national  defense,  the 
orderly  operation  of  domestic  and  foreign 
economies,  and  the  need  for  reasonable  pric- 
ing of  such  resources:  and 

(2)  the  ability  of  other  countries  that  ex- 
port essential  natural  resources  to.  singly  or 
In  groups,  arbitrarily  raise  the  prices  of  these 
commodities  to  unreasonable  levels; 

the  Congress  authorises  and  directs  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Bud- 
get, m  consultation  with  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  the  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  and  any  other 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  tJnlted  States,  to 
undertake  a  study. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  the  study  Is  to  recom- 
mend legislative  and  administrative  actions 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  strategic  stock- 
piling and  Inventories  policy  which  (1) 
facilitates  the  availability  of  essential 
natural  resources,  (2)  prevents  disruptions 
in  the  domestic  and  foreign  economies,  and 
(3)  prevents  uiu^asonabie  Increases  and 
erratic  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  Imported 
essential  natural  resources. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  study  the  Director 
shall  consider  the  following : 

(1)  The  feasibility  of  purchase  and  sale 
of  essential  natural  resources  by  the  United 
States  in  order  to  achieve  reasonable  and 
orderly  market  prices  of  these  resources. 

(2)  A  method  to  determine  what  con- 
stitutes "essential  natural  resources". 

i3)  A  proposal  for  a  unified  administrative 
structure  to  formulate  and  Implement  a  con- 
tinuing and  comprehensive  management 
program  for  the  elBclent  marketing  of  United 
States  inventories  and  stockpiles  of  essential 
natural  resources. 

(4)  At  current  and  projected  levels  of 
military  and  civilian  materials  consumption, 
the  quantities  of  materials  necessary  to  sat- 
isfy demand  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one 
year. 

(5)  Any  current  or  projected  adjustment 
necessary  to  reflect  dependency  on  Imports. 

4  6)  The  current  and  potential  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  develop  substitutes  for 
Imported  essential  natural  resources. 

(7)  The  feaslbUlty  of  expanding  acquisi- 
tions of  essential  natural  resources  through 
barter  agreements. 

18)  The  Impact  of  the  pricing  of  essential 
natural  resources  on  the  International 
monetary  system. 

<d)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  transmit  to  each 
House  of  Congress  the  study  not  later  than 
March  1,  1975.  It  shall  contain  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  Director,  together  with  hla  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  and  administrative 
actions. 


Mr.  BEES  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  further  reading  of  the  last  com- 
mittee amendment  be  dispensed  with, 
that  it  be  considered  as  read,  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENOMENT     OFrEaCD     BT     MB.     BEES     TO     THE 
COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rees  to  the 
committee  amendment;  Strike  out  "Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget" 
each  time  It  appears  therein  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States"  and  strike  out  "Director" 
each  time  it  appears  therein  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "Comptroller  General". 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  this  amendment, 
which  I  have  discussed  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Beknett)  calls 
for  a  study  to  be  made  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  rather 
than  the  Director  of  the  0£Bce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  In  this  way  we  have 
a  mixture  of  both  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branch  participation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Icnow  of  no  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarlss  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  would  also  like  to  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  I  think  it 
is  very  important  that  the  Congress  have 
someone  connected  with  the  Congress 
on  this  commission. 

There  was  a  commission  exactly  the 
same  as  this  established  2  years  ago, 
which  last  year  wrote  a  report  exactly 
of  the  nature  called  for  in  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  presume  that  that  report 
has  not  been  read  by  any  Member. 

Since  we  are  now  in  the  process  of 
setting  up  another  commis.'iion  exactly 
the  same  as  the  one  in  1972,  I  conse- 
quently think  it  would  be  a  very  flne 
thing  to  have  someone  appointed  by 
the  Congress  who  would  serve  on  a  com- 
mission like  this  in  the  hope  that  we 
might  be  able  to  pay  attention  to  the 
recommendations  made  by  that  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreci- 
ate the  statement  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois 

I  did  read  the  report  that  was  pub- 
lished; it  is  indeed  unfortunate  that 
many  Members  have  not  read  it  since  the 
strategic  position — both  militarily  and 
economically— of  our  Nation  is  of  great 
imi?ortance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rees)  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 


The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFTEBCD   BT    MR.   BEGS  TO   THE 
COMMmTE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rees  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Page  4.  line  14,  after 
"The  Secretary  of  Commerce":  Insert  "the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture," 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  these 
original  amendments  were  printed,  both 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  requested  that  they 
be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  study. 
This  is  the  sole  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  merely  adds  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rees)  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OPEEBED   BT    MB.  BEES  TO   THE 
COMUrrTES   AMZNDHEXT 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rees  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Page  4,  line  19,  in- 
sert "and  economic"  hnmedlately  after 
"strateglc". 

Strlke  out  "essential  natural  resources" 
each  time  It  appears  thferem  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "essential  resources". 

Sec  720(b),  insert  between  (1)  and  (2): 
"Identifies  the  existence  of  any  long-  or 
short-term  shortages  or  market  adversities 
affecting  the  supply  of  any  resource  or  com- 
modity." 

Sec.  720(c),  insert  (9) :  "Any  existing  gov- 
ernment policies  and  practices  which  may 
tend  to  adversely  affect  the  supply  of  any 
resources  or  commodity." 

Page  4,  line  23.  strike  out  "Imported". 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  merely  broaden  the  scope 
of  the  study.  They  are  taken  from  legis- 
lation previously  passed  by  the  Senate, 
The  study  will  now  seek  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  possibility  of  a  long-  or  short- 
term  shortage  which  would  affect  the 
availability  of  an  essential  commodity. 
In  addition,  the  study  will  analyze  the 
effect  of  current  Government  policies  on 
our  supplies  of  essential  commodities.  I 
know  of  no  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

In  connection  with  the  previous  amend- 
ment, do  I  understand  that  there  was  a 
study  made  only  2  years  ago?  If  there 
was  made  2  years  ago  a  study,  by  whom 
was  it  made?  Was  a  report  made? 

Mr.  REES.  I  am  not  poslitve  as  to  the 
source  of  the  study  because  It  did  not  go 
through  our  committee.  I  read  the  study. 
The  report,  I  think,  pointed  out  that  we 
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would  have  some  short-  and  long-term 
supply  problems  with  imported  mate- 
rials, but,  unfortunately,  no  one  In  the 
Administration  seemed  to  read  the  re- 
port. They  have  continued  the  policy  of 
selling  off  the  stockpiles.  Therefore,  I 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  get  a  short- 
term,  up-to-date,  report  by  the  GAO  in 
conjunction  with  the  Administration.  I 
think  a  new  report  Is  absolutely  necessary 
because  the  previous  report  was  devel- 
oped prior  to  the  450-percent  increase  In 
the  price  of  imported  oil  in  the  Arab 
boycott. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  history  pre- 
ceding that — making  these  studies  every 
2  years?  Or  what  is  it? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

The  report  that  I  read  was  prepared 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Secretaries  of  other  departments 
who  studied  the  problems  of  raw  ma- 
terial shortage  and  made  recommenda- 
tions in  this  report.  I  had  some  difficulty 
obtaining  the  report  but  did  read  it  and 
did  find  in  that  report  several  recom- 
mendations made  to  the  Congress,  none 
of  tvhlch  apparently  have  ever  been  act- 
ed upon.  They  dealt  with  the  recycling 
of  material,  the  changing  of  tax  struc- 
tures for  recyclers,  the  possibility  of 
changing  of  trade  situation  relationships 
with  foreign  countries.  All  of  those  things 
I  presume  will  be  studied.  It  forecast 
the  economic  hardships  that  could  come 
about  as  a  result  of  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo or  an  action  of  that  kind. 

It  also  went  into  the  kind  of  economic 
hardships  that  could  occur  as  a  result 
of  other  nations  engaging  in  the  types 
of  activities  that  they  are  now  engaging 
in. 

Now  I  understand  there  is  another 
leadership  bill  in  that  has  passed  the 
Senate  and  is  pending  in  the  House  that 
would  do  exactly  the  same  thing  that  this 
bill  would  do,  onl]  I  believe  it  will  allow 
for  different  membership.  It  would  be 
my  hope,  as  I  expressed  earlier,  that  if 
we  are  going  to  do  this  kind  of  thing 
that  it  be  done  by  the  Congress  rather 
than  having  the  Congress  always  asking 
the  administration  to  do  it  and  then 
ignoring  the  recommendations  forth- 
coming from  the  administration. 

I  can  see  no  reason,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  study  commission,  why  it  would 
not  be  made  up  of  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  or  at  least  people 
designated  by  them  who  would  put  some 
input  into  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  tilth 
the  gentleman.  For  many  years  the  only 
report  on  this  subject,  and  I  am  talking 
about  an  independent  report  and  not  an 
in-house  report,  was  the  Paley  Commis- 
sion report  completed  in  1952. 1  do  think 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  have 
an  independent  report  and  not  one  run 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 


An  OMB  study  would  discuss  the  cash 
flow  from  stockpile  sales  rather  than 
examining  the  problem  we  have  with  de- 
pendence on  imported  essential  re- 
sources. 

This  bill  was  amended  before  the  Sen- 
ate came  up  with  their  bill.  I  was  afraid 
that,  because  of  the  logjam  of  legislation, 
there  would  not  be  enough  time  here  in 
the  House  to  get  the  Senate  bill  out  and 
on  the  floor  for  debate.  It  might  \x  de- 
layed for  another  4  or  5  months.  Con- 
sequently. I  would  prefer  to  have  the 
General  Accounting  Office  begin  working 
with  the  various  agencies  so  that,  even 
if  we  have  a  subsequent  Senate  bill,  a 
basic  study  would  already  have  been  pre- 
pared. We  mast  begin  the  study  immedi- 
ately because  we  are  now  In  a  very  seri- 
ous situation  with  regard  to  our  natural 
resource  position. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gross,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rees  was  al- 
lowed to  continue  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
quarrel  particularly  with  the  necessity 
for  a  study  and  a  report.  It  is  this  piling 
of  one  rei3ort  on  top  of  another  and  one 
body  of  Congress  going  In  one  direction 
and  one  in  another.  If  that  is  what  is 
happening,  it  ought  to  be  stopped.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  this  kind  of  duplica- 
tion if  that  is  what  is  taking  place. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  REES.  I  hope  that  this  study  will 
not  be  a  duplication  because  I  think  we 
must  have  immediate  action  on  this 
problem:  and  if  we  have  duplication  no 
such  immediate  action  will  occur. 

Mr.  GROSS.  TTiese  studies  and  reports 
do  cost  money,  no  matter  where  they 
originate  or  who  carries  them  out.  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  REES.  They  all  cost  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Rees)  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as 
amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Danielsoh,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  iH.R.  13044)  to  amend  the  De- 
fease Production  Act  of  1950,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  1233.  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  vrtth  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Cotnmittee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 


The  question  is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  tlie  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Resolution  1233.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  is  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  3270)  to  amend  the 
Defeixse  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION  OFTEBCD  BT  MB.  BEES 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  REES  moves  to  strike  out  aU  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  bui  5.  3270  and  to 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
13044,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Defense 
Production  Act  Amendments  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  (a|  Subsection  (b)  of  secttotl  S04 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  3094).  is  repealed. 

(b)  Such  section  304  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sections : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  cancel  the  out- 
stondmg  balance  of  all  tmpsld  notes  Issued 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant 
to  this  section,  together  with  Interest  ac- 
crued and  unpaid  on  such  notes. 

"(c)  Any  cash  balance  remaining  on  June 
30,  1974,  In  the  borrowing  authority  previ- 
ously authorized  by  this  section,  and  any 
funds  thereafter  received  on  transactions 
heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  sections  302  and  303  shall  be  cov- 
ered into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts." 

Sec.  3.  Section  711  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (SO  U.SC.  App.  3161)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  711,": 

(2)  by  inserting  "(Including  sectloua  302 
and  303  and  for  payment  of  Interest  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section)"  after  "Act" 
the  first  place  the  term  appears;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Interest  shall  accrue  on  (1)  the 
cumulative  amount  of  disbursements  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  sections  302  and  303  (ex- 
cept for  storage,  maintenance,  and  other  op- 
erallng  and  administrative  expenses),  plus 
any  unpaid  accrued  Interest .  less  the  cumula- 
tive amount  of  any  funds  received  on  trans- 
actions entered  Into  pursuant  to  sections  302 
and  303  and  any  net  losses  incurred  by  an 
agency  m  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
sections  302  and  303  when  the  head  of  the 
agency  determines  that  such  net  losses  have 
occurred;  and  (2)  the  current  market  value 
of  the  Inventory  of  materials  procured  under 
section  303  as  of  the  first  day  of  each  fiscal 
year  commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1975.  At  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  there  shall  be  deposited  Into  the  Treas- 
ury as  misceUaneous  receipts,  from  any 
amounta  appropriated  under  this  section,  an 
amount  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury 
determines  necessary  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment  of  any  Interest  accrued  and  unpaid 
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under  this  subsection.  The  rate  of  such  tn- 
t«re9C  ahaJI  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration 
the  average  market  yield  during  the  montli 
preceding  each  fiscal  year  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  one  year  remaining  to  maturity.". 

Sec.  4.  The  first  sentence  of  section  717(ai 
of  the  Defense  Prtxluctlon  Act  of  1950  (50 
CSC.  App.  S186ia) )  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "June  30,  1974"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "June  30. 1975". 

Sic.  5.  The  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  18  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

'Sec.  720.  la)  In  consideration  of — 
"(11  Increased  dep(>ndence  of  the  United 
States  on  the  importation  of  certain  natural 
resources  vital  to  the  national  defense,  the 
orderly  operation  of  domestic  and  foreign 
economies,  and  the  need  for  reasonable  pric- 
ing of  such  resources;  and 

"(2)  the  ability  of  other  countries  that 
export  essential  resources  to.  singly  or  In 
groups,  arbitrarily  raise  the  prices  of  these 
commodities  to  unreasonable  levels; 
the  Co.'igress  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  In 
consultation  with  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, the  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treiwury. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration,  and 
any  other  appropriate  agencies  of  the  United 
States,  to  undertaite  a  study. 

"(bl  The  purpose  of  the  study  Is  to  recom- 
mend legislative  and  administrative  actions 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  strategic  and  eco- 
nomic stockpiling  and  inventories  policy 
which  1 1 )  ide;ittfies  the  existence  or  possi- 
bility of  any  long-  or  short-term  shortages  or 
market  adversities  alTectlng  the  supply  of 
any  resource  or  commodity,  facilitates  the 
availability  of  essential  resources,  i2i  pre- 
vents disruptions  in  the  domestic  and  foreign 
economies,  and  i3j  prevents  unreasonable  In- 
creases and  erratic  fluctuations  In  the  prices 
of  essential  resources. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  study  the  Comp- 
troller Oeoeral  shall  consider  the  following; 
"(II  The  feasibility  of  purchase  and  sale 
of  essentia!  resources  by  the  United  States  In 
order  to  achieve  reasonable  and  orderly  mar- 
ket prices  of  these  resources. 

"(3)  A  method  to  determine  what  consti- 
tutes 'essential  resources'. 

"(31  A  proposal  for  a  unified  B<lmlnlstra- 
tlve  structure  to  formulate  and  Implement 
B  continuing  and  comprehensive  manage- 
ment program  for  the  efficient  marketing  of 
United  States  mventorlea  and  stockpiles  ot 
essential  resources. 

"(4)  At  current  and  projected  levels  of 
military  and  civilian  materials  consumption, 
the  quantities  of  materials  necessary  to  sat- 
isfy demand  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
one  year. 

"(5)  Any  current  or  projected  adjustment 

necessary  to  reflect  dependency  on  Imports. 

"(61  The  current  and  potential  ability  of 

the  United  States  to  develop  substitutes  for 

Imported  essential  resources. 

"(7)  The  feasibility  of  expanding  acqui- 
sitions of  essential  resources  through  barter 
agreements. 

"(8)  The  Impact  at  the  pricing  of  essen- 
tial resources  on  the  Intemanonal  monetary 
system. 

"(9)  Any  existing  government  policies  and 
practices  which  may  tend  to  adversely  affect 
the  eupply  of  any  resource  or  commodity. 

"(d)  The  Comptroller  General  ot  the 
United  States  shall  transmit  to  each  House 
of  Congress  the  study  not  later  than  March  1, 


the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Comp- 
troUer  General,  together  with  his  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  and  administra- 
tive actions.". 

The  motion  ttas  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
••To  amend  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950.^' 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  13044)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


eral  debate.  I  would  think  we  could  fin- 
ish them  both  by  4  o^cIock  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross  1  who  always  has  some- 
thing to  say. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Must  we  take  5  hours  Just 
because  we  have   5  hours? 

Mr.  McPALL.  No,  sir;  but  If  we  were  to 
start  at  12  o'clock,  it  would  be  12:30  be- 
fore we  get  to  the  bills.  I  thought  that 
would  be  cutting  it  a  little  close  If  we 
wanted  to  make  it  by  4  o^clock.  Maybe 
we  can  break  the  record  and  get  out  by 
3  o^dock. 

Mr.  RODSSEIOT.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  obJectlofL 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  AM.  FRIDAY, 
AUGUST  2,  1974 
Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
ajn.,  on  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thei«  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object,  can  we  be  assured  that  ve  tvill 
not  have  any  other  legislation  other  than 
what  has  been  proposed  and  that  there 
win  be  no  attempt  to  run  in  other  legis- 
lation if  we  come  in  that  early? 

Mr.  McPALL.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield.  I  can  give  him  that  assurance.  I 
asked  the  Speaker  just  now  if  there  were 
any  conference  reports.  There  are  no 
conference  reports. 

The  two  bills  we  would  take  up  tiould 
begin  with  the  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ects and  programs  bill  and  the  second 
biU  would  be  the  International  Broad- 
casting Board  amendment.  Those  are 
the  only  two  bills  we  would  consider. 
When  we  finish  those,  we  will  be 
through. 

Mr.  ROUSSEU5T.  So  the  majority 
whip  can  assure  us  there  will  be  only 
two  bills  tomorrow? 

Mr.   McPALL.   That  is  right 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate that  and  with  that  assurance 
we  are  prepared  to  tell  our  colleagues 
they  B-lll  be  able  to  leave  at  a  decent 
hour  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rea- 
.■son  for  asking  unanimous  consent  is  for 
that  purpose.  I  had  been  telluig  the 
Members  that  they  could  look  forward  to 
finl.'-hlng  about  4  o^clock.  I  would  think 
this  would  assure  it:  coming  In  at  11 
o'clock  would  give  them  5  hours  to  work 


,„„  ,.  ^  „  One  of  these  bills  has  2  hours  of  general 

1975.  It  shall  cont«n  a  detaUed  statement  of     debate  and  the  other  has  1  hoSr  If  gen- 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  TO  THE 
COASTAL  ZONE  MANAGEMENT 
ACT  OP  1972 

(Mr.  DOWNING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  make  certain 
needed  changes  In  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972. 

The  purpose  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  is  to  provide  assistance,  both 
financial  and  technical,  to  State  and 
local  governments  In  their  efforts  to 
protect  and  use  more  wisely  the  Nation's 
coastal  areas.  In  addition  to  the  finan- 
cial Incentives  provided  in  the  act.  the 
legislation  also  calls  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  to  aline  Federal  activities  that 
affect  State  coastal  zones  with  State 
coastal  zone  management  programs.  The 
third  important  provision  of  the  legisla- 
tion authorizes  grants  to  States  for  the 
purposes  of  acquiring  and  maintaining 
estuarlne  sanctuaries  to  serve  as  natural 
field  laboratories  to  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment of  coastal  zone  management  pro- 
grams. 

Although  the  act  was  passed  almost 
2  years  ago,  it  was  not  until  6  montlis  ago 
that  the  administration  allowed  the  pro- 
gram to  be  funded.  And  this  minimum 
funding  only  came  about  as  a  result  of 
pressure  from  the  Congress.  In  any 
event,  funding  was  made  available  In 
December  1973,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note 
the  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
gram by  the  States  and  the  rapid  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made. 

During  fiscal  year  1974,  in  only  6 
months,  grants  for  developing  coastal 
zone  management  programs  consistent 
with  the  legislation  were  made  to  28 
States.  These  are  the  States  of  Alabama. 
Alaska.  California.  Connecticut.  Dela- 
ware, Florida,  Georgia.  Hawaii,  minois, 
Louisiana.  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey.  North  Car- 
olina. Ohio.  Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  Puer- 
to Rico,  Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina, 
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Texas,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  All 
together,  $7.2  million  of  Federal  grants 
have  been  made  available  to  the  States 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  and 
their  subdivisions  in  developing  pro- 
grams for  the  management  of  their  valu- 
able coastal  areas. 

•nie  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  administering 
the  program,  Indicates  that  an  addi- 
tional three  States  will  receive  grants 
during  early  fiscal  1975.  Thirty-one  of 
the  34  eligible  States  and  territories  of 
our  Nation  are  now  actively  Involved  in 
the  coastal  zone  management  program, 
and  two  of  the  remaining  three  have 
filed  letters  of  intent  to  submit  grant 
requests  shortly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
another  important  provision  In  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  author- 
izes the  Federal  Government  to  give 
grants  to  States  to  assist  them  in  ac- 
quiring and  operating  estuarlne  sanctu- 
aries for  research  purp(Mes.  This  provi- 
sion was  viewed  as  an  Important  adjunct 
to  States'  ability  to  develop  a  meaning- 
ful and  scientifically  sountl  coastal  zone 
management  program.  The  first  such 
grant  was  awarded  to  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon during  the  month  of  June  and  at 
least  six  more  States  are  expected  to 
submit  grant  applications  within  the 
next  12  months. 

Those  of  us  who  were  Involved  In 
sponsoring  the  original  legislation  an- 
ticipated the  growing  importance  of  our 
coastal  zones  and  the  need  to  move 
promptly  to  provide  a  mechanism  to 
assist  in  resolving  coastal  zone  problems. 
The  emergence  of  the  energy  crisis  is 
only  the  latest  manifestation  of  the 
pressing  need  for  rational  coastal  zone 
management  in  both  the  State  and  na- 
tional interest. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  is  the  primary  mecha- 
nism available  for  bringing  about  the 
necessary  State  and  Federal  coordina- 
tion regarding  location  and  operation  of 
energy  related  facilities  in  the  coastal 
zone.  However,  the  funding  levels  au- 
thorized in  the  legislation  are  extremely 
low,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  that  States  have  to  confront, 
and  we  want  shortly  to  consider  wheth- 
er to  provide  additional  funding  au- 
thorization to  meet  coastal  zone  needs. 

However,  the  bill  I  am  Introducing 
today  addresses  itself  to  only  three  areas 
in  making  the  act  more  flexible  and 
more  responsive  to  program  needs.  The 
first  involves  the  need  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  the  estuarlne  sanctuaries 
portion  of  the  program  beyond  the  initial 
1  year  currently  provided  for  in  the  basic 
act  The  second  involves  a  technical 
change  trhlch  would  replace  the  per- 
centage limitation  on  rrant  size  with  a 
figure  limitation.  This  will  accomplish 
the  original  purpose  but  in  a  more  flex- 
ible manner.  And  the  third  requests  an 
increase  in  the  authorization  amount 
for  section  305.  the  program  develop- 
ment provision,  to  aline  it  more  closely 
with  the  needs  of  the  States. 

Concerning    the    first    change,    Mr. 


Speaker,  it  Is  clear  that  our  estuaries 
are  among  the  most  valued  parts  of  our 
Natlon^s  resources.  They  are  the  fertile 
nursery  grounds  for  our  rich  and  varied 
coastal  flsheries:  they  are  the  habitat 
and  nesting  areas  for  water  fowl  and 
migratory  birds;  they  offer  bountiful  op- 
portunity for  recreation  and  leisure  time 
pursuits  of  many  kinds:  and  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  with  proper  environ- 
mental safeguards,  they  can  support 
important  economic  and  commercial 
activities. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  estuarlne 
sanctuaries  provision  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  makes  it  clear  that  this 
element  of  the  program  was  intended  to 
serve  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  overall 
coastal  zone  management  programs  of 
our  coastal  States.  The  sanctuaries  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  provide  States  with 
assistance  in  acquiring  and  operating 
natural  field  laboratories  In  which  tech- 
niques and  approaches  proposed  to  be  In- 
corporated within  their  coastal. manage- 
ment programs  could  be  tested  and 
perfected.  The  framers  of  the  legislation 
also  felt  it  important  that  the  s-ystem 
of  estuarlne  sanctuaries  established 
through  the  assistance  of  the  program  be 
representative  of  the  important  types  of 
estuarlne  systems  found  along  our  Na- 
tion's coasts. 

Studies  have  indicated  that  at  least  15 
sanctuaries  will  be  needed  to  include  the 
major  types  of  ecosystems  found  in  the 
estuaries  of  the  United  States.  Discus- 
sions between  the  representatives  of 
NOAA  and  those  of  the  coastal  States 
have  shown  that  at  least  20  States  have 
a  positive  interest  in  participating  in 
the  estuarlne  sanctuaries  program.  This 
would  suggest  that  at  least  20  sanctuaries 
are  going  to  be  required  to  meet  essential 
coastal  State  requirements  and,  at  the 
same  time,  provide  for  the  necessary  re- 
gional and  natural  differentiation. 

Clearly,  therefore,  the  sanctuaries 
program  will  need  authorization  for  a 
period  longer  than  the  present  1  year  in 
order  to  meet  requirements.  An  extension 
of  the  authorization  for  this  phase  of 
the  progr£im  for  3  additional  years,  that 
is,  through  fiscal  year  1977.  would  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  presently 
anticipated. 

The  amendatory  language  which  I  am 
introducing  today  extends  this  phase  of 
the  coastal  zone  management  program 
through  fiscal  year  1977  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  This  action  will  aline  the 
authorization  period  of  this  phase  of  the 
coastal  zone  management  program  with 
the  other  major  portions  of  the  act.  It 
holds  the  authorization  level  for  each 
of  the  next  3  years  at  the  $6  million 
amount  currently  contained  in  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  change  I  am 
proposing  is  a  technical  one.  It  pertains 
to  language  in  the  act  which  limits  the 
size  of  grants  to  individual  States  to  10 
percent  of  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able in  a  given  year.  In  a  normal  year, 
with  most  coastal  States  participating, 
this  provision  would  cause  no  problem 
and  would  serve  Its  intended  purpose  as  a 
desirable  safeguard.  However,  during  the 


Initial  year  ol  a  grant  program,  when 
only  a  few  States  are  expected  to  partici- 
pate, a  problem  will  arise  with  the  10- 
percent  limitation.  For  example,  in  the 
worst  case,  »1th  only  one  State  partici- 
pating, that  State  could  only  receive  one- 
tenth  of  the  amount  of  money  available 
that  year  for  that  type  of  grant.  This 
means  that  10  times  as  much  money 
would  have  to  be  requested  and  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  as  was  actually 
going  to  be  given  to  the  State  requesting 
the  grant. 

This  matter  should  be  dealt  with  now 
because  it  will  arise  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  In  connection  a-lth  adminis- 
trative grants  to  be  made  under  section 
306  of  the  act.  It  is  expected  that  not 
more  than  two  or  three  States  wiu  be 
in  a  position  to  quaUfy  for  these  grants 
uua  year.  If  that  is  so.  the  10-percent 
limitation  wUl  create  a  major  difficulty 
without  any  attendant  benefits. 

The  amendment  I  Introduce  today  sim- 
ply substitutes  a  maximum  dollar  figure 
for  the  10-percent  limitation  on  maxi- 
mum grant  size  for  section  306  grants 
T"f  proposed  change  represents  a  more 
flexible  means  of  accomplishing  the  same 
purpose.  I  do  not  foresee  that  this  change 
will  erode  in  any  way  the  10-percent 
safeguard  that  has  been  placed  on  the 
admimstration  in  this  program  The 
Umitation  will  simplj-  be  expressed  in 
more  effective  terms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  change  which  the 
bill  proposes  raises  the  authorization 
level  for  management  program  develop- 
ment grants  given  under  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  from  $9  million 
to  $12  miUion  E.vperience  gained  during 
the  pi-esent  fiscal  year  indicates  quite 
clearLv  that  the  current  maximum  auth- 
orization of  S9  miUion  for  program  de- 
velopment grants  niu  be  inadequate  dvu-- 
mg  fiscal  year  1975.  In  tact.  Mr.  Speaker 
in  fiscal  year  1974.  States  applying  to 
KOAA  for  management  program  devel- 
opment grants  received,  on  the  average 
approximately  30  percent  less  than  the 
amount  requested.  Furthermore,  infor- 
mation provided  by  the  States  with  re- 
gard to  their  anticipcited  second  vear  re- 
quirements—fiscal year  1973— "indicate 
that  most  SWtes  will  be  needing  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  more  money  in  their 
second  year  compared  to  their  first  year 
as  they  move  to  complete  management 
programs  consistent  with  the  guidelines 
set  out  in  the  act.  The  magnitude  of 
State  needs  both  in  fiscal  year  1974  and 
in  fiscal  year  1975  pa.-tLv  reflect  the  fact 
that  NOAA  is  encouraging  States  to  at- 
tempt to  complete  federally  approvable 
management  programs  in  a  shorter  time 
than  the  3  years  allowed  for  in  the  act. 
I  heartily  support  this  acceleration  of  ef- 
fort and  strongly  urge  action  on  tlie  bill 
in  the  present  Congress  In  order  that  the 
necessary  Federal  resources  can  be  made 
available.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  fuU 
$12  million  may  be  criUcal  only  in  fiscal 
year  1975  since,  beginning  in  fiscal  vear 
1976.  States  will  be  applying  for  and  re- 
ceiving administrative  grants  under  sec- 
tion 306  of  the  act  to  operate  approved 
management  programs.  However,  the  ad- 
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ditional  authorization  should  continue 
through  1977.  should  future  develop- 
ments require  it.  Actual  appropriations 
sought  should  obviously  be  les.<.  depend- 
ing on  the  speed  with  which  the  States 
complete  the  developaient  phase  and 
move  to  administrative  grants  under  sec- 
tion 306. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  given  the 
importance  oX  the  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment program  and  the  need  for  its  con- 
tinued vigorous  implementation.  I  solicit 
the  support  of  other  Members  in  the 
prompt  enactment  of  these  amendments 
into  law. 

Thank  you. 


DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

(Mr.  FLYNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mif-sion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. » 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day I  announced  my  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1975  to  reduce  the  military  assistance 
service  funded — MASF— program  from 
SI  billion  to  $700  million.  Today  I  shall 
di.'scuss  two  of  the  fundamental  con- 
iiiderations  which  lead  me  to  support  the 
$700  million  figure. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  wUl 
be  to  delete  the  figure  S922.622.000  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  S622.600.000.  The 
reason  for  this  numerical  difference  is 
because  in  the  .same  paragraph  there  is 
provided  $77,400,000  which  shall  be  de- 
rived by  trarisfer  from  aircraft  procure- 
ment Air  Force  and  is  not  affected  by  the 
terms  of  this  amendment. 

Let  me  now  address  the  fundamental 
issue  before  the  House.  The  administra- 
tion would  have  us  believe  that  American 
"generosity"  will  produce  peace.  I  postu- 
late the  opposite. 

On  December  28. 1973,  President  Thieu 
announced  that  Saigon  would  not  hold 
elections  despite  article  9'b)  of  the  Paris 
agreement.  In  this  context,  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  political  process,  the 
other  side  has  no  incentive  for  peace. 
Our  valuable  mlUtarj'  goods  and  services 
have  enabled  Thieu  to  resist  a  political 
settlement.  The  only  way  to  further  a 
political  settlement  is  to  make  clear  our 
intention  to  wind  down  funding  of  the 
war. 

We  must  communicate  to  General 
Thieu  ttiat  the  American  people  are  not 
going  to  pay  $2  bilUon  a  year  to  enable 
him  to  avoid  the  political  realities  of  his 
own  countrj'. 

Another  reason  why  the  figure  con- 
tained in  the  bill  should  be  reduced  by 
my  amendment  is  because  the  commit- 
tee bill  provides  an  increase  of  more  than 
S250  million  over  the  amount  expended 
in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Let  me  say  to  those  who  speak  of  a 
moral  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  only  moral  commit- 
ment of  our  country  is  to  the  further- 
ance of  peace.  Seven  hundred  million 
dollars  is  totally  consistent  with  that 
principle:    additional    fxmds    blatantly 


contradict  that  principle  and  will  per- 
petuate the  stalemate  of  political  negoti- 
ations. 

In  short,  an  appropriation  above  $700 
million  will  further  endanger  the  Ameri- 
can economy  and  encourage  continued 
waste  and  warfare  in  Indochina.  A  vote 
for  $700  million  would  on  the  contrary 
be  both  fiscally  and  politically  sound,  I 
hope  my  amendment  will  be  adopted. 


VIETNAM— THE  SECRET  RECORD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
McFail).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Ciuure)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  second 
extract  which  I  have  chosen  to  tasert 
from  Tad  Szulcs  article  in  Foreign  Pol- 
icy and  the  Washington  Post  further 
reinforces  the  alarm  which  must  be  gen- 
erated by  the  differences  between  our 
public  and  our  private  negotiating 
stances. 

Supporters  of  both  Israel  and  Vietnam 
cannot  but  feel  uneasy  at  this  exposure 
of  our  negotiating  methods.  As  a  result. 
to  a  large  extent,  of  our  initiatives,  both 
of  these  countries  find  their  future  sur- 
vival dependent  upon  our  honoring  the 
pledges  of  continued  support  which  we 
made.  Supporters  of  Israel  cannot  have 
failed  to  notice  the  continuing  attempu 
which  are  made  to  undermine  our 
pledges  to  Vietnam. 

We  made  promises  to  the  government 
and  people  of  Vietnam  to  induce  them 
to  accept  a  cease-flre  which  we  thought 
advantageous  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
wider  course  of  world  peace.  We  did  the 
same  in  Israel.  Despite  this,  however,  a 
campaign  has  been  launched  in  this 
country  aimed  at  persuading  us  to  break 
those  agreements  and  to  forfeit  our 
honor. 

If  we  can  desert  one  friend  and  ally 
which  depends  upon  us,  then  we  can 
desert  another:  if  Vietnam  today,  then 
Israel  tomorrow.  As  a  proud  supporter 
of  the  rights  of  both  nations  to  continued 
existence,  and  of  the  rights  of  both  peo- 
ples to  continued  liberty,  I  insert  the 
second  extract  from  Tad  Szulcs  article 
from  the  W.-sshington  Post  of  July  2. 
1974.  I  hope  it  will  alert  supporters  of 
the  Israeli  and  Vietnamese  peoples  to 
their  common  interest,  and  to  their  com- 
mon danger. 

Peom  VICTN4M — The  Secxet  Ricoid 
(By  Tod  Slulc) 
Thieu  Balks  Again 
Kissinger    was    now    bubbltaK    with    opti- 
mism. He  planned  to  return  to  Parla  on  Oct. 
17  for  a  flnal  meeting  with  Thuy  (Tho  had 
flown  baclt  home  for  last-minute  consulta- 
tions 1 ,  and  then  go  on  to  Saigon  for  wrap-up 
conferences   with    Thieu,   between    Oct.    19 
and  23.  Then  he  would  fly  secretly  to  Hanoi 

to    Initial   the   agreement   on   Oct.   24 his 

presence  in  the  North  Vietnamese  capital 
would  be  revealed  publlclv  only  after  the 
Initialing  ceremony — and  the  peace  accord 
would  be  signed  by  the  four  foreign  ministers 
In  ParU  on  Oct.  31 .  The  Hanoi  trip  would  be 
Kissinger's  greatest  coup,  and  he  was  visibly 
excited  about  it.  It  was  a  beautiful  scenario — 
except    that    Kissinger     (despite    warnings 


from  the  CtA's  George  Carver)  had  grossly 
overestimated  his  abUlty  to  bring  Thieu 
around.  This  error  was  lo  plague  him  for 
months. 

Kissinger  arrived  m  Paris  on  the  morning 
of  Oct.  17  with  SuUlvan  and  Aldrtch.  They 
went  Immediately  into  session  with  Thuy, 
but  It  quickly  developed  that  Important 
textural  differences  remained  Iwtween  the 
two  sides.  The  afternoon  turned  into  eve- 
ning. Kissinger,  growing  Increasingly  nervous 
and  Impatient,  announced  that  he  simply 
had  to  leave  for  Saigon  that  sacoe  evening 
before  Orly  Airport  closed  at  11  pjn.  He  was 
anxious  to  stay  on  schedule.  They  told  him 
that  the  final  details  presumably  could  be 
worlced  out  m  Hanoi  after  Kissinger  arrived 
there  from  Saigon  on  Oct.  24.  The  North  Viet- 
namese liked  the  idea  of  having  Kissinger 
In  Hanoi  to  wind  up  tho  talks  and  Initial  the 
accord  in  their  capital. 

Kissinger  and  Sullivan  arrived  In  Saigon 
on  the  morning  of  Oct.  19.  Nobody  there  had 
a  clear  idea  of  what  was  happening:  Kis- 
singer had  made  a  point  of  Iceeplng  everyone 
in  the  dark.  Bunker  had  not  seen  the  text  of 
the  agreement,  and  was  only  vaguely  aware 
of  some  of  Its  provisions.  Thieu  knew  next 
to  nothing.  But  Kissinger  was  confident  he 
could  get  his  agreement  In  tliree  days  of 
talks  and  then  go  on  to  Hanoi. 

On  Oct.  19,  Kissinger  and  Bunker  met  for 
three  and  a  half  hours  with  Thieu  at  the 
presidential  palace.  For  the  first  time.  TlUeu 
saw  the  draft  peace  agreement — and  otUv  in 
English  version,  which  was  all  KlssUiger  had 
with  him.  He  reacted  with  undisguised  fury. 
His  first  objection  was  tiiat  he  had  not  been 
consulted  atwut  the  document  that  Kissinger 
proposed  to  initial  In  Hanoi  three  days  hence. 
The  text  he  was  shown  was  etui  incom- 
plete— the  provisions  for  the  release  of  civil. 
Ian  prisoners  In  the  South  and  the  question 
of  mUItary  equipment  replacements  remained 
subject  to  further  negotiations — but  Tlileu 
opposed  most  of  the  clauses  that  were  writ- 
ten Into  It.  His  attitude  was  later  described 
by  a  participant  in  the  meeting  as  that  of  ■ 
"trapped  tiger.  He  said  he  was  not  ready  for 
a  cease-flre  and  that  he  could  not  understacd 
why  the  Americans  had  given  up  their  de- 
mands for  an  Indochlna-wlde  cease-flre  In 
favor  of  a  truce  confined  to  Vietnam  alone. 
At  the  Oct.  19  meeting  with  Kissinger,  and 
during  sessions  m  the  three  ensuing  do.vB, 
Thieu  claimed  that  the  most  important  flaw 
In  the  proposed  agreement  was  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  not  required  to  leave  the 
South.  He  protested  that  the  document  rec- 
ognized post-truce  areas  of  control  to  the 
South  for  both  his  forces  and  the  Commu- 
nists. This,  he  said  bitterly,  had  the  effect 
of  granting  the  Communists  sovereignty  over 
some  areas. 

As  the  sessions  at  the  palace  grew  Increas- 
ingly tense — a  participant  said  Thieu  was 
acting  almost  paranoid — the  Saigon  leader 
accused  Kissinger  of  negotiating  an  agree- 
ment behind  his  back  and  then  demanding 
his  endorsement  of  It  m  three  days.  He  took 
exception  to  the  concept  of  the  tripartite 
commission  and  to  the  expression  "adminis- 
trative structure"  which  was  still  In  the  text 
despite  Kissinger's  preference  tor  the  Recon- 
ciliation and  Concord  CouncU.  Either  way, 
he  said,  this  presaged  a  coalition  govern- 
ment. Thieu  saw  his  survival  as  South  Viet- 
nam's leader  gravely  threatened  by  the  agree- 
ment Kissinger  was  trying  to  ram  down  his 
throat. 

Kissinger  (who  by  now  had  developed  a 
hatr^l  for  Thieu)  argued  that  the  proposed 
agreement,  combined  with  American  guaran- 
tees, gave  the  Thieu  regime  a  "fighting 
chance"  and  a  "decent  interval"  after  the 
cease-fire  and  the  now  Inevitable  tJ.S.  with- 
drawal. He  told  Thieu:  "We  were  succeeaful 
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In  Pelting,  we  were  successful  in  Moscow,  we 
were  wen  successful  In  Paris.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  be  successful  here." 
Thleu's  young  foreign  policy  adviser,  Hoang 
Due  Nha.  replied:  "So  far  history  has  shown 
that  the  United  States  has  been  successful  in 
many  fields.  But  history  does  not  predict 
that  in  the  future  the  United  States  wUl 
be  successful  here." 

Still.  Kissinger  thought  that  Thieu  would 
In  the  end  be  persuaded,  and  so  advised  Mr. 
Nixon  from  Saigon.  Late  on  Oct.  21,  Mr. 
Nixon,  on  Kissinger's  recommendation,  dls- 
pstched  an  extraordinary  message  to  Hanoi, 
saving  that  despite  a  few  remaining  prob- 
lems  "the  text  of  the  agreement  could  be 
considered  complete"  and  that  peace  could 
be  signed  on  Oct.  31.  The  plan  stui  was  for 
Kissinger  to  go  to  Hanoi  on  Oct.  24. 

While  Kissinger  kept  negotlatmg  with 
Thieu.  he  sent  Sullivan  to  brief  Laotian 
Premier  Souvanna  Phouma  m  Vletlane  and 
the  Thai  leaders  In  Bangkok.  Sullivan  told 
the  Thais  that  as  part  of  the  peace  agree- 
ment the  North  Vietnamese  would  withdraw 
from  Laos  and  Ca.nljodla.  If  Hanoi  violated 
this  commitment,  hi  said,  the  nmted  States 
would  "obliterate"  North  Vietnam.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  entirely  accurate.  The  United 
States  never  had  a  firm  commitment  from 
Hanoi  on  quitting  Cambodia,  although  It 
had  secret  assurances  that  a  Laos  truce  could 
be  arranged,  as  Indeed  It  was.  a  month  after 
the  Vietnam  accord.  Kissinger  made  a  quick 
trip  to  Phnom  Penh  to  confer  with  Presi- 
dent Lon  No),  but  he  did  not  show  him  the 
peace  plan  nor  tell  htm  Hanoi  resisted  a 
commitment  on  ending  the  Cambodian  fight- 
ing Instead,  he  pressed  Lon  Nol  to  seek  a 
unilateral  cease-flre.  Lon  Nol  thanked  him 
and  asked  when  the  North  Vietnamese  were 
leaving. 

Kissinger  and  Bunker  held  their  last  meet- 
ing with  Thieu  on  Oct.  23.  Despite  Kissing- 
ers entreaties.  Thieu  remained  totally  op- 
posed to  the  peace  plan.  Kissinger  reported 
this  to  Mr.  Nixon  who.  In  turn.  Informed 
Hanoi  that  the  Saigon  talks  had  hit  a  snag 
and  that,  after  aU,  the  slgnUig  of  the  peace 
agreement  could  no  longer  be  done  on  Oct 
31.  Heavy-hearted,  Kissinger,  canceled  his 
Hanoi  trip  and.  dejected  and  exhausted 
new  back  to  Washington 


opposition.  WhUe  stUl  m  Saigon,  he  had 
urged  Mr.  Nixon  by  cable  on  Oct.  23  to  sus- 
pend American  bombings  north  of  the  20th 
parallel  as  a  gesture  of  goodwUl.  He  even 
suggested  the  end  of  U.S.  tactical  air  sup- 
port to  the  ABVN  to  show  his  annoyance 
with  Thieu.  Mr.  Nixon  agreed  to  halt  the 
bombings  in  the  North,  but  refused  to  can- 
cel battlefield  air  support.  The  pressure  on 
everyone  Involved  was  Intense:  before  his 
return  from  Saigon  to  Washington  Kissinger 
bad  a  series  of  bitter  cable  exchanges  with 
Halg.  who  thought  that  the  American  nego- 
tiating position  was  eroding. 

At  his  televised  performance  In  Washing- 
ton on  Oct.  26.  Kissinger  was,  in  effect,  teil- 
tag  Hanoi  to  cool  It,  that  the  United  States 
would  deliver  despite  the  unexpected  delay. 
Some  of  Kissinger's  colleagues  say  be  did 
not  believe  at  that  point  that  peace  was  real- 
ly "at  hand,"  but  that  he  was  both  anxious 
to  commit  Mr.  Nixon  to  a  quick  peace  and  to 
keep  McGovem  on  the  defensive.  He  seemed 
worried  that  after  the  elections  the  President 
might  reopen  the  whole  diplomatic  situa- 
tion: he  feared  that  given  Mr.  Nixon's  nat- 
ural inclinations,  the  President  might  revert 
to  toughness  after  being  reelected. 


TRUTH    IN    FRANCHISINa 


"PEACE  IS  AT   HAND" 

Now  a  new  crisis  had  develooed.  The  North 
yietnamtsc  concluded  that  the  Americans 
had  used  them  for  domestic  political  pur- 
poses and  that  they  were  reneging  on  the 
agreement  reached  in  Paris  earlier  In  the 
month.  Their  response  was  to  "go  public" 
with  a  broadcast  on  Oct.  25.  disclosmg  the 
highlights  of  the  agreement.  The  broadcast 
was  monitored  during  the  night  bv  the  For- 
eign Broadcast  Information  Service  (a  CIA 
operation  I  and  Kissinger  was  awakened  at 
2  ajn.  Oct.  26  to  be  told  about  it  He  Instant- 
ly telephoned  the  President  at  the  White 
House.  The  two  men  met  In  the  mornmg 
and  a  decision  was  made  that  Kbisinger 
would  hold  a  news  conference  at  noon  to  ex- 
plain the  situation.  Kissinger's  overwhelming 
concern  was  that  Hanoi  not  think  that  It 

w^k''w"^.?*"""''  "y  ^"^^  "n'Wd  states, 
with  Mr.  Mxon's  specific  approval,  he  thus 
used  the  now-famous  expression  that  "peace 
IS  at  hand"  and  that  only  a  few  more  meet- 
ings with  the  North  Vietnamese  were  re- 
quired to  iron  out  final  details.  The  point 
was  to  reassure  Hanoi,  on  one  hand,  and  to 
warn  Saigon,  on  the  other,  that  the  United 
states  was  determined  to  conclude  a  Viet- 
nam peace  agreement.  Just  as  ImporUntly. 
the  statement  served  to  undercut  McGovem 
two  weeks  before  the  election. 

Kissinger,  In  fact,  was  deeply  concerned 
that  his  negotiations  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  collapse  because  of  Saigon's 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Youno)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  today  a  bill  that  I  refer 
to  as  "Truth  in  Franchising."  I  think  that 
it  has  wide  application  and  is  a  construc- 
tive measure  to  provide  guidelines  for  the 
responsible  and  penalties  for  the  irre- 
sponsible in  the  field  of  franchises. 

Franchising  is  a  very  popular  method 
of  doing  business  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  favored  by  the  franchisor  be- 
cause it  permits  such  person  to  develop 
a  wider  distribution  system  without  hav- 
ing to  make  the  investment  otherwise  re- 
quired, and  it  gives  the  franchisor  the 
benefits  of  the  incentives  that  go  with 
the  franchisee  running  his  own  business. 

This  method  of  doing  business  has 
been  popular  with  the  franchisee  because 
with  a  relatively  limited  amount  of 
money,  the  franchisee  can  go  into  busi- 
ness for  himself.  The  public  benefiU  by  a 
wider  range  of  goods  and  services  at 
lower  prices. 

The  investment  In  a  franchise  basiness 
is  very  similar  to  the  Investment  in  a 
security.  The  franchisor  should  make  a 
full  disclosure  of  material  information 
to  the  franchisee,  who  then  should  make 
his  own  decision  on  whether  or  not  to 
purchase  a  franchise  or  enter  into  a 
franchise  agreement. 

This  situation  is  very  common  to  the 
sale  of  securities  thet  are  subject  to  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  and  requires  what 
is  generally  called  a  full  disclosure. 

There  have  been  many  abuses  In  the 
sale  of  franchise  agreements.  Such 
abuses  have  been  the  subject  of  investi- 
gations, and  many  of  these  abuses  have 
been  widely  publicized. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  recently  run 
a  series  of  articles  outlining  the  fraud 
perpetrated  on  many  small  investors  who 
have  purchased  and  entered  Into  fran- 
chise agreements.  A  task  force  headed 


by  Director  Pamela  Zekman  and  report- 
ers William  Gaines,  Robert  Unger.  and 
William  Crawford  made  a  2-month  in- 
vestigation that  sparmed  30  States  and 
Canada,  focusing  on  abuses  of  the  fran- 
chise game. 

I  attach  a  copy  of  a  Chicago  Tribune 
editorial  on  this  subject  to  my  remarks 
on  this  bill. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  entitled 
"Franchising  Act  of  1974,"  which  pro- 
vides for  the  full  disclosure  of  the  nature 
of  interests  in  business  franchises  in  or- 
der to  provide  for  increased  protection  in 
the  sale  of  business  franchises  and  to 
provide  for  fair  disclosure  in  the  negoti- 
ation of  franchise  agreements.  This  bill 
has  bipartisan  support,  and  cosponsors 
Include:  Mr.  Bboyhill  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  McCoLLisTER  of  Nebraska,  and 
Messrs.  Hanbahak.  Dehwikski,  Amnm- 
zio  and  Mtjiiphy  of  Illinois. 

The  proposed  act  prohibits  the  sale  of 
franchises  unless  a  disclosure  statement 
with  respect  to  such  franchise  Is  in  ef- 
fect, and  it  prohibits  the  sale  of  fran- 
chises through  fraudulent  de%1ces  and 
schemes.  The  law  is  generally  patterned 
on  the  Federal  Securities  Act  of  1933. 
The  administration  of  this  Disclosure 
Act  is  placed  with  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Commission.  This  agency  has 
over  40  years  of  experience  in  adminis- 
tering disclosure  law. 

Each  franchisor  must  file  a  disclosure 
statement  setting  forth  the  material  in- 
formation about  the  franchise  agreement 
and  the  background  of  the  franchisor 
with  a  full  disclosure  of  the  nature  and 
terms  of  the  franchise  agreement. 

The  proposed  act  creates  civil  liabili- 
ties for  franchisors  if  they  use  false  or 
rnlsleading  disclosure  statements  or  sell 
in  violation  of  the  registration  provisions 
of  the  act. 

Nothing  in  the  act  denies  the  right  of 
any  State  to  adopt  or  enforce  any  law  or 
regulation  with  respect  to  franchises. 
Jurisdiction  of  offenses  is  placed  in  the 
U.S.  District  Courts. 

Penalties  for  willful  violations  of  the 
act  includes  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,- 
000  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both. 

Responsible  franchisors  already  pro- 
vide this  type  of  information  to  fran- 
chisees, and  the  requirement  that  this 
Information  be  furnished  to  a  franchisee 
will  go  a  long  way  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
money  by  Investors  in  franchises  in  the 
future. 

I  am  also  having  drafted  a  companion 
bill  to  provide  the  PTC  with  the  power 
to  specifically  regulate  unfair  and  decep- 
tive trade  practices  in  connection  with 
the  operation  and  termination  of  fran- 
chise agreements  and  franchisees. 
Risks  in  the  franchise  Business 
The  Tribune's  recent  aeries  on  the  fran- 
chising business  consisted  largely  of  horrible 
examples  of  how  Investors  had  lost  money  to 
unscrupulous  salesmen.  People  who  would 
never  fall  for  some  of  the  classic  confidence 
games  all  too  often  let  their  hopes  carry 
them  away  when  they  think  they  hear  a 
bu.slness    opportunity    knocking.  The    very 

success  of  sound,  respectable  franchisers 

and   there   are   many — creates  a  cover  ex- 
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plolt«d  by  people  who  prey  on  hopes  doomed 
before  the  victim  writes  bis  nrst  check. 

There  are  laws  penalising  fraud — but 
sophisticated  franch|ser3  more  Interested  m 
a  qulclt  Killing  thin  in  a  solid  reputation 
have  learned  to  skate  between  Jurlsclcttons. 
This  Is  possible  In  the  absence  ol  crisply  de- 
tailed federal  laws  or  regtilatlons.  It  Just  Is 
not  safe  to  assume  that  society  ha?  protected 
little  Investors  from  predatory  promoters. 

What  protection  there  Is  might  well  be 
Improved — by  the  Federal  Trade  Conunls- 
slon'.s  Insisting  on  r-^abstantlal  disclosure 
statements  from  franchisers,  requiring  fran> 
chlsers  to  let  prospects  know  these  state- 
ments exist  and  are  public  documents,  and 
defining  deceptive  advertising  more  closely 
than  In  the  past.  Alpo.  new  legislation  might 
Introduce  new  criminal  penalties  for  failure 
to  Ble  accurate  disclosure  statements  and 
might  provide  new  authority  for  damage 
suits.  Existing  laws  can  be  more  vigorously 
enforced  than  they  have  been.  Secretary  of 
State  Michael  Howlett  has  assigned  Investi- 
gators to  Inquire  why  scores  of  franchisers 
active  in  this  state  dl^egarded  an  Illinois 
statute  requiring  financial  disclosure  state- 
ments from  them 

But  even  after  enactment  of  such  protec- 
tlon.s.  "Let  the  buyer  beware"  will  probably 
be  even  more  applicable  than  "There  ought 
to  be  a  law."  Information  provided  by  series 
such  as  ours  may  serve  many  prospects  as 
eScctlvely  as  any  new  regulation  or  statute. 
Public  disclosure  In  the  press  can  be  no  less 
serviceable  than  disclosure  statements  Bled 
In  a  government  office. 

The  franchise  business  serves  a  very  useful 
purpose  There  u  no  better  way  for  an  enter- 
prising Individual  with  limited  means  to  go 
Into  business  with  the  advantage  of  a  trade 
name  which  Is  known  to  the  public,  whether 
It's  In  hamburgers  or  hotels.  Our  series 
should  uot  be  misunderstood  as  a  blast 
against  franchising:  It  should  help  rather 
than  hurt  fr&neblsers  who  do  carry  out  their 
undertakings  and  who  do  help  Individuals 
establish  their  own  businesses.  The  purpose 
of  our  series  was  rather  to  throw  light  Into 
a  dark  corner  of  American  business  In  the 
belief  that  lighting  that  corner  will  prevent 
some  hapless  citizens  from  being  victimized 


A  STATUTORY  SHACBCLE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  iMr.  McKinney) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEy.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
coming  to  Congress  I  probably  have  re- 
ceived more  mail  on  the  social  security 
earnings  limitation  than  almost  any 
other  aspect  of  our  social  security  pro- 
gram. I  Introduced  legislation  in  the 
92d  Congress  to  remove  the  earnings 
limitation  and  while  progress  has  been 
made  slnc-j  that  time— the  celling  has 
been  Ufted  from  tl,680  to  «2,400— still, 
however,  the  flgiu-e  remains  at  best,  un- 
realistic. 

Many  of  our  elderly  wish  to  remain 
useful  and  productive  citizens.  Others 
need  to  work  if  they  are  to  live  indepen- 
dently in  these  ItiflatiQiiary  tUnes.  I  can 
not  find  any  rational  explanation  for  our 
national  policy  which  penalizes,  discour- 
ages, and  prevents  those  who  need  to 
work  from  actually  working.  It  Is  cruel 
to  ask  our  older  citizens  to  live  lives  of 
dependence  and  poverty  when  they  want 
and  need  the  dignity  and  self-respect 
which  comes  from  helping  oneself. 


How  frustrating  it  must  be  to  want  to 
work  and  supplement  a  limited  Income 
only  to  be  discouraged  from  doing  so  by 
loss  of  social  security  benefits.  It  has 
been  said  that  social  security  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  and  should  not  be  a  con- 
tract to  quit  work.  With  this  In  mind.  I 
find  it  sadly  ironic  that  those  penalized 
by  the  earnings  limitation  often  have 
the  greatest  need  for  more  income  than 
their  social  security  benefits  provide.  No 
longer  should  a  person  who  chooses  to 
continue  working  be  arbitrarily  penal- 
ized for  his  initiative  of  efforts,  both  past 
and  present,  by  not  being  able  to  collect 
that  money  which  is  rightfully  his.  In- 
stead, we  should  honor  our  senior  citi- 
zen work  force  removing  the  earnings 
limitation  statutory  shackle.  And  that 
is  the  intent  of  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today. 


THE  NEED  TO  EXTEND  EXIMBANK 
AUTHORmr 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Pbenzel)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee completed  markup  and  reported 
out  legislation  e.xtendlng  the  life  of  the 
Export-Import  Bonk.  The  operations  of 
the  Bank  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
criticism  in  recent  months,  and  the  draft- 
ing of  this  bill  has  been  accompanied  by 
some  controversy. 

I  strongly  support  the  extension  of 
lending  and  guarantee  authority  for  the 
Bank,  and  I  want  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  some  fundamental  ar- 
gimients  in  favor  of  extending  Eximbank 
vMch  I  believe  have  have  been  over- 
looked in  recent  discussions. 

First,  Eximbank  is  not  an  "expensive 
deal  for  the  taxpayers."  It  Is  a  self-sus- 
taining, profltmaklng  organization.  It 
does  not  ask  Congress  for  any  appropri- 
ated funds.  Yet,  in  fiscal  1974,  Eximbank 
supported  nearly  $13  billion  of  U.S.  ex- 
port sales  wiiich  sustain  nearly  800.000 
full-time  U.S.  jobs  and  produce  subcon- 
tractor and  supplier  orders  in  all  parts 
of  America.  While  making  that  contri- 
bution to  the  American  economy,  the 
Bank  has  collected  enough  Interest  and 
fees  to  pay  the  Treasury  $906  million  In 
dividends,  build  a  reserve  of  $1.5  billion, 
pay  for  the  money  it  borrows  and  carry 
an  organization  of  400  people  to  promote 
U.S.  economic  interests  worldwide.  That 
is  one  of  the  best  deals  the  American 
taxpayer  has  ever  had. 

Second,  it  Is  a  false  assumption  that 
"Eximbank  can  borrow  short-term  funds 
from  the  Treasury  at  less  than  the  Treas- 
ury rate;  in  other  words,  at  a  conces- 
sional rate  subsidized  by  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers." The  fact  is  that  the  Bank  pays 
exactly  the  rate  paid  by  the  Treasury  in 
the  public  market  for  its  182-day  bills. 
In  addition  to  such  short-term  funds, 
the  Bank  funds  Its  lending  with  repay- 
ments of  principal  and  interest  on  out- 
standing loans,  earnings  from  fees,  pro- 
ceeds of  Eximbank  debentures  sold  in  the 


private  market  at  prevailing  Interest 
rates,  and  from  its  capital  and  reserves. 
Eximbank's  overall  cost  of  money  ex- 
ceeded 7  percent  for  the  first  time  in 
May  of  this  year.  Responding  to  this  in- 
creased cost,  the  Bank  has  been  reduc- 
ing the  percentage  of  the  export  price 
which  it  finances,  where  appropriate, 
and  over  the  last  6  months  has  Increased 
its  maximum  interest  rate  from  6  to 
8  5  percent.  Exim's  interest  rate  has  been 
fully  in  line  with  the  Nation's  prime 
commercial  rate  as  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  since  1960  the  Bank's  rate  has  ex- 
actly equalled  the  median  of  commercial 
prime  rates  and  exceeded  the  low  end 
of  commercial  prime  rates  in  10  of  those 
years,  including  as  recently  as  1971  and 
1972.  Finally,  Eximbank  restricts  its 
loans  to  between  30  and  45  percent  of 
the  export  price  and  charges  interest 
rates  ranging  from  7  to  8.5  percent.  Com- 
mercial banks  do  the  balance  of  the  fi- 
nancing at  market  rates.  Thus,  the  rate 
to  the  foreign  buyer  in  the  transactions 
runs  between  8.9  and  10  8  percent.  Exim- 
bank's counterparts  in  other  countries 
charge  interest  rates  as  low  as  5.5  per- 
cent and  finance  as  much  as  85  percent 
of  the  export  price. 

It  is  also  not  true  that  the  Bank  fi- 
nances exports  for  which  there  is  no 
foreign  competition.  It  is  especially  not 
true  of  commercial  jet  aircraft.  The  Eu- 
ropeans now  have  the  A  300B  airbus 
which  can  compete  with  our  transconti- 
nental range  Jumbo  jets.  It  can  seat  281 
passengers  and  services  routes  up  to 
2.200  miles.  As  such,  it  represents  strong 
and  immediate  competition  for  U.S.  air- 
craft including  Boeing  72Ts  and  737's. 
McDonnell  Douglas  DC-9's  and  trans- 
continental range  DC-lOs,  and  Lock- 
heed L-lOU's  for  use  on  .short-  and 
medium-range  routes.  Potentially,  the 
h  300B  can  be  adapted  to  compete  di- 
rectly with  American  made  transports 
on  transoceanic  routes.  In  the  commer- 
cial aircraft  Industry,  a  drying  up  of  the 
domestic  market  has  made  sales  projec- 
tions and  employment  overwhelmingly 
dependent  on  foreign  markets  where 
Exlm  financing  is  necessary. 

When  US.  airlines  do  acquire  new  air- 
craft, they  do  so  on  terms  which  repre- 
sent less  of  a  cash  flow  burden — a  key 
factor  to  airline  operations — than  the 
terms  available  to  foreign  airlines  where 
Exlm  supports  the  U.S.  sale.  Interest 
rates  are  generally  comparable.  While 
Exim  will  now  finance  at  up  to  8.5  per- 
cent, it  will  usually  only  cover  30  percent 
of  the  sales  price  with  the  balance  rep- 
resented by  commercial  sources  at  pre- 
vailing rates,  yielding  an  overall  Interest 
package  of  almost  10  percent — the  equiv- 
alent of  what  a  U.S.  airline  would  pay 
today. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting 
some  letters  I  have  received  recently 
from  my  home  State  of  Minnesota  which 
stress  the  need  to  extend  the  Eximbank's 
authority.  I  think  they  indicate  the  depth 
of  concern  over  Eximbank's  future.  In 
addition,  I  am  including  a  chart  which 
Indicates  recent  figures  showing  total 
ExUnbank  financing  for  on  a  State-by- 
State  basis: 
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Minnesota   DzPAaTMcKr   op  Eco- 
nomic Developubnt. 

SI.  Poul,  mnn.,  Man  ».  f  SI 
Hon.  BU.L  Frenzxl, 
Repreaejitative.  Third  District, 
Washington,  DC, 

Dear  Congbessman  Prenzil  :  Tour  Banking 
t  Currency  Committee  wm  shortly  be  con- 
sidering a  charter  renewal  for  the  Exim- 
bank and  this  letter  Is  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention the  Importance  of  Exlm  programs  to 
Minnesota's  exporters. 

Eximbank  has  financed  approximate'y 
.*973.5  million  of  Minnesota  exports  during 
the  last  five  years  (Januay  I.  1969-December 
31.  1973).  Over  50  Minnesota  companies  have 
found  Exlm  programs  to  provide  a  necessary 
support  function  for  their  International 
sales. 

Eximbank  programs  have  been  a  vital  fac- 
tor In  the  rapid  development  of  Minnesota' 
exports : 

1969  exports— »787.800.000,  1973  exports— 
»!.500.000,000,  49'*  mcrease. 

Exports  are  Important  to  our  economy.  Ap- 
proximately 97,826  Mlnnesotans  are  employed 
because  of  International  sales. 

We  feel  that  any  curtailment  of  Exlm 
services  win  severely  hurt  the  competitive 
position  of  Minnesota  exporters  and  resilt 
In  damage  to  our  country's  balance  of  trade 
and  payments  positions.  We  urge  you  to  sup- 
port a  renewal  and  expansion  of  the  Exim- 
bank charter. 

If  there  is  any  way  we  may  assist  you  to 
further  emphasize  the  need,  and  Indeed  ex- 
tension, of  the  Eximbank  charter  and  credit 
authority,  please  contact  me  directly. 
Sincerely, 

Jamcs  R.  Heltzcr. 

Commissioner. 

Obeater  Minneapolis 

Chamber  op  Commerce. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  22,  IS74. 
Hon.  William  E.  Prenzel, 
Umgworth  Office  Burning, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mb.  Frenebl  :  On  behalf  of  the  Greater 
Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
reports  approximately  3,000  dues  paying 
member  firms  and  Individuals  In  Minnesota, 
we  urge  your  support  for  the  proposed  Ex- 
tension of  the  Eximbank  Act,  HJJ.  13838  This 
Act  renews  the  authority  of  the  Eximbank 
to  encourage  the  sale  of  XIS.  products  to  all 
cotmtrles  with  which  the  U.S.  has  dloiomatlc 
or  trade  relationships.  Eximbank's  purpose 
Is  to  Insure  that  no  sound  U.S.  export  sai- 
ls lost  by  reason  of  Inadequate  or  non-com- 
petltlve  financing. 

The  Importance  of  Eximbank  support  Is 
clear  In  Minnesota.  In  the  last  five  years  ap- 
proximately $1  bmion  In  Minnesota  export 
sales  have  been  made  possible  through  Ex- 
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Unbank  financing.  Over  fifty  Minnesota 
companies,  approximately  one-half  of  them 
being  located  In  Minneapolis,  have  consum- 
mated International  sales  by  employing  Ex- 
imbank financing. 

A  continuation  and  expansion  of  Exim- 
bank financing  programs  are  Indispensable  to 
the  VS.  trade  prospectus  and  the  Minneap- 
olis business  economy.  We  urge  your  aggres- 
sive support  of  the  renewal  and  expansion 
of  the  Exlmbs.ik  Charter  as  per  HB.  13838 
Eximbank's  positive  effect  was  felt  not  only 
on  the  US.  trade  balance  but  strongly  In 
our  overall  economy. 

Eximbank  has  Minneapolis'  continued  sup- 
port. We  ask  your  assistance  Id  Implement- 
ing our  support  for  this  measure. 

Joseph  A.  Grimes.  Jr., 
Chairman,  World  Trade  Task  Force. 

Northwestern  National  Bank, 
Minneapolis,  Minn..  May  j,  1974 
Hon.  William  Frenzzl. 
Conffrejsman,     Third    BUtrict,    Mfnnetota 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAR  Bill:  I  am  Uifonned  that  your  sub- 
committee Is  conducting  hearings  on  the  Ex- 
port-Import  Bank  BUI  and  Greg  Peterson 
asked  that  we  give  you  our  thoughts  on  the 
hank's  effectiveness  to  compames  in  our 
area. 

In  general.  let  me  say  that  we  wholly  sup- 
port  the  proposed  expanded  authorities  for 
the  Exlm  Bank  both  from  a  national  and  a 
regional  Uiterest  point  of  view.  It  Is  apparent 
to  us  that  the  exportmg  activities  of  our 
banks  customers,  both  smau  and  large 
would  be  severely  curtailed  should  these 
facllltlee  not  be  avaUable.  I  cannot  estimate 
the  Impact  on  employment  m  this  area  but 
I  am  confident  It  is  substantial. 

As  an  Indication.  If  we  consider  this  bank's 
employment  of  domestic  funds  for  Interna- 
tiona! financing  (i.e.  excluding  activities  of 
foreign  branches)  vU^uallv  all  of  our  actlvl- 
ties  are  In  the  export  field  In  the  service  of 
our  Mtanesota  customers.  We  have  In  excess 
of  thlrty-slx  mllUon  dollars  employed  m  fi- 
nancing local  exports  in  both  the  short  and 
medium  term  (up  about  100%  m  the  past 
six  (6)  months).  Of  this  total,  over  tirelve 
^Ulon  doUara  are  guaranteed  by  Ei-lm/ 
PCIA  and  an  equal  amount  is  discounted 
wltli  Ex-Im.  The  majority  of  this  Is  done  for 
about  twenty.flve  (25)  customers,  however 
we  are  experiencing  rapid  Increases  In  ac- 
tivities with  small  and  meaium-slzed 
customers. 

I  should  state  that  our  reliance  on  Ex-Im 
w-ould  he  considerably  larger  if  they  were 
able  to  rediscount  bills  arising  from  grain 
exports  In  which  we  are  particularly  active 
and.  Indeed,  our  ability  to  serve  our  cus- 
tomers Is  curtailed  accordingly. 
■  Additionally,  we  have  In  advanced  negotia- 
tions an  additional  twenty-three  mllUon  dol- 
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Urs  in  exjmrt  fln&ndng  for  ten  additional 
Minnesota  firms  which  will  depend  on  Ex- 
Im  guarantee,  discount  on  both.  ObTlouelj 
it  Is  extremely  Important  to  us  to  have  our 
Bx-Im  dlscounta  excluded  from  the  banlc 
borrowing  limiu. 

1  am  unable  to  esilmate  the  total  utiliza- 
tion of  Ex-Im  facilities  from  this  area,  but  I 
hope  our  own  experience  wUl  be  of  some  help. 
If  we  can  provide  additional  infonnatloa 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Jm. 

Spesbt  Rawd  Coap.. 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  July  31, 1974. 
Representative  Bnx  FarNzxL, 
House  of  Representativet,  Longicorth  Boute 
Office  Butldififf.  Wasfiinffton.  D.C: 
We  at  Sperry  Univac  are  deeply  concerned 
with  the  restrictions  written  Into  pending 
Eximbank  legislation  to  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  provisions 
calling    for    congressloaal    approval    of    all 
loans  over  $50  mllllou  are  counter  to  the  best 
Interests  of  the   United  Sutes  and  Sperry 
Band   Corporation.  The   present   bill    would 
severely   Injure   American   exporters   by   de- 
laying the  Umely  flnar.cmg  decision  needed 
to  secure  export  sales.  It  would  aljo  expose 
exporters  to  the  risk  of  having  proprietary 
Information  faU  Into  the  hands  of  foreign 
competitors  through  public  debate  In  Con- 
gress. 

A  strong,  flexible  Export-Import  Bank  is 
critical  to  the  success  of  U.S.  exporting  ef- 
forts. Criticism  that  the  bank  Is  xiaed  to  sub- 
stanually  support  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  ha?  little  merit  since  only  two  per- 
cent of  Eximbank's  resources  are  used  there. 
Eximbank -financed  exports  directly  support 
many  domestic  Jobs  in  Sperry  Rand  Corpora- 
tion OS  well  as  assist  US.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. To  cripple  the  bank's  abuity  to  sup- 
port American  exporters  at  a  time  when  our 
foreign  competitors  are  expanding  their  ex- 
porting activities  with  extensive  government 
financing  subsidies,  woiild  be  to  risk  a  severe 
curtailment  in  U.S.  expwta  and  the  loss  of 
the  domestic  Jobs. 

Please  urge  your  fellow  oongressmea/sen- 
ators; 

1.  Support  the  extension  of  the  Exim- 
bank's authority  until  1978; 

2.  Support  the  Increase  in  Its  lending  au- 
thority from  «20  to  t30  billion: 

8.  Increase  guarantees  and  insurance  from 
SIO  to  920  bllUon; 

4.  To  reject  congressional  approval  pro- 
posals and  any  other  measure  that  would 
unduly  restrict  the  Eximbank  s  freedom  and 
flexlbUlty  which  are  essenual  If  it  is  to  pro- 
vide competitive  support  to  American  ex- 
porters. 

E.  D.  EUms, 
Vice  President,  General  Manager. 
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Contract 
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EXJRI 

authcrliitiDn 


Arkanas 

Afiana 

Crirfornis 

ColorMiB 

wmnecUcul 

District  o(  Columbia 

Oeiawan 

Florida 


$29, 605, 97?.  31 

50.699,607.00 

9,573,744.44 

6.272.679.628.53 

30.506,246.60 

437,564.079.33 

59.143,653.79 

186.396.563.30 

318,499,485.53 

296,084.031.61 

3,460,419.28 

30,224,223.09 

306.220,000.00 

2, 753. 582, 578. 81 

189,427.460.22 

310.812.155.88 

21,299.025.00 

262, 375. 821. 10 

354.778,717.71 

117,357.830.56 

21.936,010.45 

1,473,757.723-31 

1,133,708,469.01 

33.835.143.22 


State 


S?3,155,7a.99 

49,660.048-68 

8,830,639.55 

3.512,455,347.80 

25.061.396.98 

322.266.651.38 

38.  205. 060. 00 

162. 512. 324. 01 

278,933.056-74 

258.141,322.69 

3.048,129.48 

24,436.239.95 

171,770.000.00 

2,331,177.627.78 

156.586.826.17 

250,710.244.36 

20.710,606,07 

157.613.583.12 

292.898.861.05 

108, 986.  86a.  43 

21.068.100.00 

1. 192.  283. 209. 47 

1.017,069.354.26 

27.701.031.24 


Missouri 

MoDtifla 1' 

North  Carolina... 

North  Daiiots 

Nebraska 

Ne*  Hampjiiirs... 

New  Jersey .. 

New  MeitcQ 
New  York...;";" 

Ohio 

Oklahoma..  _  * 

Oregon _ 

Pennsylvanii...., 
Puerto  Woo. .. 

Rhode  Island 

Soolh  Carolina.... 

Tenofssee 

Tpxas 

Ut8h__ '_ 

Virpnii .^,_ 

Varmcnl . 

Wa«hinjtoo 

Wasl  Vitginia 

Wijcoflsin 


ToUl  numbtr 

ConttKt 

ivm 

e'  tranuclMns 

.alM 

•.jttiooiatwn 

ISO 

1157.  987. 6SI.K 

1143.543.275.87 

3 

355.1I3.W 

314  230.00 

171.  921.  2K.  99 

124.  536. 169.  OS 

U 

11. .a.  396. 53 

9.613.897.44 

IS 

5.J67.925.27 

4.  99;  942, 20 

5< 

20.38tl.354.97 

IS  1S7  853.68 

(07. 755. 010.  le 

498.206.046.50 

io.e3t.ise.oo 

10. 459.  SW.  00 

i.U\ 

0,995.S39U5i55 

9  019.454.  SIS.  71 

i.rst 

1.05?.  Ill  83152 

865  522. 808. 54 

ISO 

3<5.«1,7K.  15 

2(3  755.640  61 

S4.SS9.520.49 

82  670.661.39 

1.S4 

1.  MX  sae.  561.09 

1  507.721.78124 

75 

44.062.113.31 

40  085.  »4. 95 

«9  47i;.»3.6S 

61.  498. 641 03 

91.54a52«.t8 

65,  775. 567.  76 

» 

71. 677.  OB.  14 

67.616,942.35 

UJ 

921  Kl.  SB  53 

704  293  601.  82 

73 

10.  985  247. 21 

9  061  347.84 

124.750.887.50 

107.540.606.89 

11 

10  771,905.06 

6.  305.  310  00 

399 

5.973.761  640.09 

2  844  441  739.68 

6 

859  362.  74 

514.126.76 

1.166.544.081.29 

999,441.403.60 
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devices  would  reduce  the  charces  of  a 
major  oil  spill,  the  Coas*  Guard  con- 
tends that  their  cost  and  the  lack  of  In- 
lormatio!!  on  the  necessity  of  their  im- 
plementation discounts  the  case  for  their 
immediate  adoption.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
result.^  of  a  major  ,'pill.  such  as  the  col- 
lision of  two  supertankers  each  cari-ying 
millions  of  gallons  of  oil,  would  be  disas- 
trous. I  believe  that  in  order  to  prevent 
such  an  occurrence,  the  best  available 
antipollution  equipment  within  the  pres- 
ent state  of  technology  must  be  incor- 
porated into  the  construction  of  oil  tank- 
ers. And  if  there  is  some  debate  over  the 
adoption  of  a  specific  piece  of  antlfwllu- 
tlon  equipment,  we  must  not  be  too 
hesitant.  Tnat  equipment  could  prevent 
an  oil  spill  whose  damage  would  be  ir- 
reparable. 

Under  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety 
Act.  the  Coast  Guard  has  the  authority 
to  require  a  tanker  to  adopt  the  best  anti- 
pollution equipment.  In  the  regulations 
the  Coast  Guard  has  presently  proposed, 
there  are  no  provi.yons  for  inert  gas  sy:- 
tems.  duplicate  steering  mechar.lsms.  or 
double  bottoms  I  urge  the  Coast  Guard 
to  incorporate  these  devises  into  the  final 
set  of  regulations.  If  the  Coast  Guard 
fails  to  do  so.  I  urge  tlie  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  to  draft 
legislation  that  would  mandate  the  use 
of  specific  antipollution  devises.  This 
committee  should  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  which  has 
modified  the  cargo  preference  bill  to  re- 
quire that  new  US-flag  tankers  would 
be  constructed  with  segregated  ballast 
double  bottom  systems.  However,  I  hope 
.that  the  final  Coast  Guard  regulations 
will  obviate  the  need  for  such  specific 
legislation. 


they  came  will  strain  exutlng  public  services, 
brlQg  additional  land  under  commercial,  res- 
idential, and  Industrial  development,  and  add 
to  air  and  water  pollution. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  COASTAL 
ZONE  AND  ENERGY  PRODUCTION 
COORDINATION  ACT  OF  1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Habrisg- 
lox'   Li  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  April  of  this  year,  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  issued  its  prelim- 
inan'  assessment  of  the  environmental 
implications  of  drilling  for  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  on  the  Atlantic  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  Its 
conclusions  made  provocative  reading  for 
those  of  us  who  live  in  States  adjacent 
to  these  areas.  Among  its  observations 
are  the  following: 

As  tlie  development  or  olTshore  oil  and  gas 
proceeds  from  the  initial  exploratory  phass 
through  drUllng.  production,  and  transporta- 
tion, substantial  onshore  activity  will  be  gen- 
erated, !rom  which  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive Impacts  can  be  expected-  The  degree  to 
which  on  balance  these  effects  are  positive  la 
related  to  the  ability  of  public  olTlclals  to 
plan  for  and  direct  the  onshore  development 
that  Ls  Integral  to  DCS  development  and  to 
Blan  for  the  growth  that  onshore  faculties 
generate  throughout  the  region  Rtflaerlea. 
petrochemical  complexes,  construction  In- 
duatrles,  and  related  service  operations  In- 
crease employment  opportunities,  economic 
output,  aiid   Income,   but   the  growth   that 


The  Cotmcil  evaluates  development  in 
a  fair  and  balanced  way.  but  sums  up 
its  perceptions  bluntly.  The  Council 
states: 

OCS  operations  will  result  in  massive  de- 
velopment In  areas  where  there  Is  little  or 
no  experience  In  land  use  planning  or  regu- 
latory activities,  unless  this  capability  Is 
qiuckly  developed  In  such  areas,  the  result 
could  be  permanent  degradation  of  the  en- 
vironment and  unnecessary  disruption  of 
traditional  values  and  lifestyles  for  those  liv- 
ing there  now. 

Clearly.  Mr,  Speaker,  if  domestic  oil 
and  gas  development  proceeds  in  such 
areas,  the  result  could  be  disastrous  for 
States  which  find  themselves  unprepared. 
For  that  matter,  energy  activity  gener- 
ated by  increased  importation  of  fuel 
could  be  as  damaging.  The  vulnerable 
and  valuable  nature  of  oiu-  Nation's 
coastal  areas  makes  them  especiallv  sus- 
cepUble  to  the  adverse  effects  which  any 
kind  of  rapid,  uncoordinated  energy  de- 
velopment might  impose. 

Individuals  will  differ  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  going  forward  in  short  order 
with  drilling  in  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Alaskan  Gulf,  but  few  would  disagree  on 
the  need  to  equip  the  coastal  States  with 
improved  planning  and  management 
capabilities  for  the  energy  activity— 
whether  Import-related  or  domestic— 
which  is  sure  to  come,  sooner  or  later 
The  CEQ  observes : 

In  the  Atlantic  and  New  Englahd  states 
and  In  Alaska,  there  has  been  little  govern- 
ment experience  with  offshore  oU  and  gas  de- 
velopment. Affected  states  should  strengthen 
their  coastal  zone  management  programs  by 
developing  special  technical  expertise  on  all 
phases  of  OCS  development  and  its  onshore 
and  offshore  Impacts. 

Specifically,  the  Council  advises: 
Before  approving  state  coastal  zone  man- 
agement programs,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce should  require  the  state  plans  to  con- 
sider reflnerles.  transfer  and  conversion  fa- 
culties, pipelines,  and  other  development 
within  the  coastal  zone. 

It  is  in  order  to  Insure  that  factors 
like  these  are  taken  into  account.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  today  I  am  submitting 
the  Coastal  Zone  and  Energy  Production 
Coordination  Act.  The  bill  amends  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  management 
programs  to  which  the  CEQ  refers.  In 
my  view,  the  present  act  is  too  general  In 
Its  planning  and  operating  requirements, 
and  too  modestly  financed  to  make  more 
Intensive  and  specific  efforts  feasible.  The 
legislation  I  offer  today  Is  designed  to 
correct  these  deficiencies.  It  is  premised 
on  these  findings: 

There  Is  a  likelihood  of  considerably 
Increased  leasing  of  tracts  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  lands  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  and 
developing  oil  and  natural  gas  resources; 

There  Is  a  likelihood  of  increased  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  activity  in  the 
coastal  zones  of  the  various  States,  due 
to  growth  in  the  transportation  and  im- 
portation of  energy  sources; 


These  Increases  In  energy-related  ac- 
tivities are  likely  to  have  economic,  en- 
vironmental, social,  and  cultural  impacts 
on  coastal  States,  due  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  energy-related  facilities 
such  as  oil  refineries,  petrochemical  com- 
plexes, gas  processing  plants,  deepwater 
port  facilities,  oil  and  natural  gas  stor- 
age installations,  pipeline  systems,  off- 
shore production  structures,  and  other 
energy-related  facilities,  and  the  conduct 
of  various  energy-related  activities: 

Economic  Impacts  may  include 
changes  In  the  number  and  nature  of 
employment  opportunities,  adjustments 
In  State  and  local  tax  bases,  and  modi- 
fications In  the  mix  of  commercial  and 
Industrial  enterprises ; 

Environmental  consequences  are  likely 
to  include  Increased  demands  for  air  and 
water  pollution  control  Installations,  dis- 
ruptions In  land  use  patterns,  adverse 
modifications  in  plant  and  animal  habi- 
tats, and  oil  spills: 

Consequences  for  the  social  and  cul- 
tural qualities  of  nearby  communities  are 
likely  to  include  stresses  on  water  and 
power  supplies,  health  care  systems, 
transportation,  governmental  .structures, 
and  other  institutions  affected  by  sud- 
den changes  in  the  nature  and  amount  of 
population:  and 

There  Is  a  need  to  Improve  the  coastal 
zone  management  capabilities  of  the  af- 
fected States,  so  that  they  might  plan 
and  Implement  programs  to  coordinate 
energy-related  development  In  their 
coastal  areas,  and  minimize  any  adverse 
consequences  stemming  from  economic, 
environmental,  and  social  Impacts, 

The  major  provision  of  the  legislation, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Involves  establishment  of 
a  Coastal  Zone  and  Energy  Production 
Coordination  Fund  within  the  Treasury. 
Five  percent  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's revenues  derived  from  provisionj 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  is  set  aside  for  the  Fund.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  from  the  Fund  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  implementation  of  State  coastal 
zone  and  energy  production  coordination 
programs. 

These  coordination  programs  are  In- 
tended to  be  specific  and  extensive  blue- 
prints for  planning  and  managing  en- 
ergy programs  in  coastal  areas.  For  ex- 
ample, a  program,  to  be  approved,  must 
Include  a  method  for: 

Identifying  specific  sites  where  refin- 
eries and  other  energy  Installations 
might  be  constructed  and  operated,  and 
where  energy-related  operations  might 
take  place: 

Identifying  specific  sites  where  facili- 
ties to  improve  the  environmental  safety 
and  quality  of  energy-related  activities 
might  be  constructed  and  operated; 

Identifying  specific  sites  where  Instal- 
lations to  Improve  the  safety,  health,  and 
welfare  of  personnel  engaged  In  energy- 
related  activities  might  be  constructed 
and  operated; 

Comparing  alternative  sites  for  a  given 
energy-related  facility  or  activity.  In- 
cluding a  method  for  ranking  alternative 
sites  on  a  combination  of  economic,  en- 
vironmental, social,  and  cultural  facton; 
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Conducting  an  analysis  of  the  poten- 
tially disruptive  effect  a  given  facility  or 
activity  is  likely  to  have  on  the  tradi- 
tional values,  lifestyles,  and  community 
character  of  surrounding  areas: 

Conducting  an  analysis  of  the  attitude 
of  the  area's  inhabitants  regarding  a 
given  energy-related  facility  or  activity. 
The  overall  objective  of  this  proposal, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Is  to  equip  States  with  the 
capacity  to  make  wise  choices.  In  many 
cases,  the.se  choices  may  involve  coop- 
erative efforts  by  two  or  more  States  to 
settle  upon  one  location  for  a  refliiery  or 
deepwater  port  sufficient  to  supply  an 
entire  region.  Therefore,  as  a  second 
major  feature,  the  bill  provides  special 
financial  bonuses  In  order  to  encourage 
regional  planning  and  decisionmaking. 

In  the  case  of  a  State  acting  by  itself, 
grants  provided  from  the  fund  may  cover 
up  to  66%  percent  of  the  cost  of  develop- 
ing or  administering  the  coordination 
program  in  any  one  year.  But  in  the  case 
of  two  or  more  States  acting  together,  the 
grants  may  cover  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  development  or  administering  a 
coordination  program  for  the  joint  man- 
agement of  energy-related  activity  in 
those  respective  States. 

A  third  goal  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is 
to  widen  the  concept  of  a  "coastal  zone" 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  more  fiexlble.  A 
State  may  face  the  prospect  of  choosliig 
between  a  coastal  refinery  site,  or  one 
several  miles  inland  where  environmental 
hazards  might  be  less  serious.  Since  selec- 
tion of  the  inland  location  might  spare 
a  coastal  area  from  imdesirable  impacts. 
It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  make  funds 
available  for  siting  facilities  along  a  sea 
shore,  but  to  cut  the  money  off  when  an 
Inland  alternative  is  considered  instead. 
My  amendment,  therefoie.  amends  the 
definition  of  "coastal  zone"  to  include 
"those  inland  areas  which  are  subject  to 
development  as  a  result  of  energy-related 
activities  taking  place  on  or  in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf." 

A  fourth  provision  of  the  legislation 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  act  in  a 
"management  consultant"  capacity  to 
tlie  States.  When  he  deems  it  necessary 
or  desirable,  the  Secretary  may  issue 
written  evaluations  of  a  State's  coastal 
zone  management  performance  and 
capabilities,  with  recommendations  for 
improving  State  action.  The  idea  is  not  to 
provide  the  Secretary  with  Draconian 
'sanctions  "  he  can  invoke,  but  to  enable 
him  to  comment,  without  any  strings  at- 
tached, on  a  State's  situation. 

A  fifth  provision  concerns  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Advisory  Committee, 
a  15-member  group  appointed  to  advise 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  is  required 
to  make  certain  that  "the  general  pubUc 
is  adequately  consulted"  by  the  commit- 
tee in  its  deliberation.s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  Insert  a 
text  of  the  legislation  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today. 
The  material  follows ; 

H.R.  16228 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1973  to  broaden  the  planning 
and  operating  capabUltles  ot  the  various 


states  receiving  grants  under  that  Act  so 
that  they  might  better  manage  tlie  de- 
velopment of  energy-related  activities  in 
their  coastal  zones 
Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  artd  Bouae  of 

Rejrresentatives    of    the    Vnitei    Statu    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOET  Trn,E 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Coastal  Zone  and  Energy  Production  Coor- 
dination Act". 

FTNDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 
(a)  there  is  a  likelihood  of  coiulderably 
Increased  leasmg  of  tracts  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  lands  of  the  tjnlted  SUtes  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  and  developing  oU 
and  natural  gas  resources; 

(bt  there  Is  a  likelihood  of  Increased  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activity  In  the  coastal 
zones  of  the  various  States,  due  to  growth  In 
the  transporting  and  Importlijg  of  energy 
sources: 

(cl  these  Increases  in  energy-related  activ- 
ities are  likely  to  have  economic,  environ- 
mental, social,  and  cultural  Impacts  on  the 
coastal  states,  due  to  the  construction  and 
operation  of  energy-related  faculties  such  as 
oU  refineries,  petrochemical  complexes,  gas 
processing  plants,  deepwater  port  faciutles, 
oU  and  natural  gas  storage  instsllations, 
pipeline  systems,  offshore  production  struc- 
tures, and  the  conduct  of  various  energy- 
related  activities: 

(d)  economic  Impacts  may  Include 
changes  In  the  number  and  nature  of  em- 
ployment opportunities,  adjustments  in  Stats 
and  local  tax  bases,  and  modifications  m  the 
existing  mix  of  commercial  and  Industrial 
enterprises: 

(e)  environmental  consequences  are  likely 
to  Include  Increased  demands  tor  air  and 
water  pollution  control  Installations,  disrup- 
tions in  land  use  patterns,  adverse  modifica- 
tions In  plant  and  animal  habitats,  and  oU 
spUls. 

(fl  consequences  for  the  social  and  ctU- 
tural  qualities  of  nearby  communities  are 
likely  to  Include  stresses  on  water  and  power 
supplies,  health  care  systems,  transportation, 
governmental  structures,  and  other  In-rtltu- 
tlons  affected  by  sudden  changes  In  the 
nature  and  amount  of  population;  and 

<g)  there  is  a  need  to  Improve  the  ooastal 
zone  management  capabilities  ot  the  affected 
States,  so  that  they  might  plan  and  Imple- 
ment programs  to  coonlinate  energy-related 
development  in  their  coastal  areas,  and 
minimize  any  adverse  consequences  stem- 
ming from  economic,  environmental,  and 
social  impacts. 

nrsposEs 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
Insure  that — 

(a)  the  affected  States  have  adequate 
financial  and  technical  capacity  to  perform 
the  planning  and  management  functions 
required  to  coordinate  energy-related  devel- 
opment In  their  coastal  areas: 

(b)  the  affected  States  have  the  expertise 
to  identify  and  compare  prospective  sites  for 
energy-related  activities  and  facilities: 

(c)  the  affected  States  have  the  expertise 
to  Identify  and  evaluate  the  economic,  en- 
vironmental, social,  and  cultural  Impacts  of 
energy-related  development:  and 

(d)  Inter-state  cooperation,  wher«  desir- 
able In  the  planning  and  management  of 
energy-related  development.  Is  effectively 
promoted. 

AMEKDMKKTS    TO    COASTAL    ZOKZ    HAHAGXMXNT 
ACT   OF    1978 

Sec.  4.  The  Coastal  Zoiw  Managemeot  Act 
Of  1972  (16  US.C.  14S1-I464)  Is  amended  as 
follows; 


n>  The  third  sentence  of  section  304(a) 
of  that  Act  ( 18  use.  1453(a> )  U  amended  by 
Inserting,  "except  the  zone  shall  specmcally 
I'clude  those  inland  areas  which  ape  subject 
to  development  as  a  result  of  energy-related 
activities  taking  place  on  or  In  the  Outer 
Continental  ShelT'  Immediately  after 
"coastal  waters." 

121  Sections  307.  308.  S09.  310.  311.  313. 
.113,  314,  and  315  of  that  Act  are  redesignated 
308,  309,  310,  311,  312,  313,  314.  3IS,  and  316. 
respectively. 

<3)  That  Act  Is  amended  by  Insertlne  the 
following  immediately  after  section  306:" 

"SPECIAl.    COASTAL    ZONE    ANO    EKEHGT    FSODITC- 
TlON   COOBOIKATTON    CEANTS 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the 
Coastal  Zone  and  Energy  Production  Coordi- 
nation Fund  (hereliiafter  In  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  'fund') .  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  from  the  fund  to  the  ooastal 
states  to  assist  them  In  fulfilling  the  addi- 
tional mJinagement  program  development 
functions  and  administrative  functions  de- 
scribed m  this  section. 

"<b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  5  per  centtun  of  the  Federal  revenues 
from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  l,and5  Act 
shall  be  paid  into  the  fund,  except  that  the 
total  amount  paid  into  the  fund  shall  not 
exceed   SlSO.OOO.Ooo   in   any   one   year, 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
'coastal  state'  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States  In.  or  bordering  on.  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  or  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
or  Long  Island  Souhd. 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  moneys  provided  by  the  fund  to 
make  grants  to  those  coastal  states  who  are 
determined  bv  "he  Secretary  to  have  qualified 
for  Management  Program  Development 
grants  under  section  30S.  and  who  In  addi- 
tion shall  commence  development  of  a  Spe- 
cial Coastal  Zone  and  Energy  Production  Co- 
ordination program  (hereinafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  •Coordination  program*!: 

"(2)  The  Coordination  program  shall  In- 
clude a  method  for — 

"(A)  Idenafylng  the  specific  sites  where 
there  might  take  place  the  construction  and 
operation  of  oU  refineries,  petrochemical 
complexes,  gas  processing  plants,  deepwater 
port  faculties,  oil  and  natural  gas  storage 
InstaUatlons,  pipeline  systems,  offshore  pro- 
duction structures,  and  other  energy-related 
facilities: 

"(B)  Identifying  the  specific  sites  where 
there  might  take  place  the  construction  and 
operation  of  faculties  related  to  the  Importa- 
tion find  traiupDrtatlon  of  energy  sources: 

"tO  Identifying  the  specific  sites  where 
there  might  take  place  the  construction  and 
operation  of  facilities  to  improve  the  en- 
vironmental safety  and  quality  of  energy- 
related  operations,  and  to  Improve  the  safety. 
health,  and  welfare  of  personnel  engaged  In 
energy-related  activities,  and  their  depen- 
dents: 

"(D)  comparing  alternative  sites  for  a 
given  energy-related  facility  or  activity.  In- 
cluding a  method  of  ranltlng  alternative  sites 
on  a  combination  of  economic,  envlromnen- 
tal,  social,  and  cultural  factors,  which  rank- 
ing shaU  be  made  public  at  least  90  days 
prior  to  Issuance  of  any  state  license  or 
pemut  for  the  coiutructlon  or  operation  of 
such  faculty,  or  the  conduct  of  such  activity; 

"(E)  conducting  an  economic  analysis  of 
the  likely  Impact  of  such  faciuty  or  activity 
on  the  surrounding  area: 

"(P)  conducung  an  analysis  of  the  Ukely 
envlroiunental  Impact  of  such  facility  or 
activity  on  the  surrounding  area: 

"(Q)  conducting  aii  analysis  of  the  likely 
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devices  would  reduce  the  charces  of  a 
major  oil  spill,  the  Coas^  Guard  con- 
tends that  their  cost  and  the  lack  of  In- 
lormation  on  the  necessity  of  their  Im- 
plementation discounts  the  case  for  their 
immediate  adoption.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
results  of  a  major  spill,  such  as  the  col- 
lision of  t«o  supertankers  each  carrying 
millions  of  gallons  of  oil.  would  be  disas- 
trous. I  believe  that  in  order  to  prevent 
such  an  occurrence,  the  best  available 
antipollution  equipment  within  the  pres- 
ent state  of  technologj'  must  be  incor- 
porated into  the  construction  of  oil  tank- 
ers. And  if  there  is  some  debate  over  the 
adoption  of  a  specific  piece  of  antipollu- 
tion equipment,  we  must  not  be  too 
hesitant,  't'nat  equipment  could  prevent 
an  oil  spill  whose  damage  would  be  ir- 
reparable. 

Under  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety 
Act.  the  Coast  Guard  has  the  authority 
to  require  a  tanker  to  adopt  the  best  anti- 
pollution equipment.  In  the  regulations 
the  Coast  Guard  has  presently  proposed, 
there  are  no  provisions  for  inert  gas  sy:- 
tems.  duplicate  steering  mecha-.isms.  or 
double  bottoms.  I  urge  the  Coast  Guard 
to  incorporate  these  devises  into  the  final 
set  of  regulations.  If  the  Coast  Guard 
fails  to  do  so.  I  urge  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  to  draft 
legislation  that  would  mandate  the  use 
of  specific  antipollution  devises.  This 
committee  should  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  which  has 
modified  the  cargo  preference  bill  to  re- 
quire that  new  US  -flag  tankers  would 
be  constructed  with  segregated  tiallast 
double  bottom  systems.  However.  I  hope 
that  the  final  Coast  Guard  regulations 
will  obviate  the  need  for  such  specific 
legislation. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  COASTAL 
ZONE  AND  ENERGY  PRODUCTION 
COORDINATION  ACT  OF  1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harrikg- 
lOKi  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  April  of  this  year,  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  issued  its  prellm- 
inao'  assessment  of  the  environmental 
implications  of  drilling  for  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  on  the  Atlantic  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  Its 
conclusions  made  provocative  reading  for 
those  of  us  who  live  In  States  adjacent 
to  these  areas.  Among  its  obsenations 
are  the  following : 

As  the  development  of  oiTshore  oil  and  gaa 
proceeds  from  the  Initial  exploratory  phase 
through  drilling,  production,  and  transporta- 
tion, substantial  onfhore  activity  will  be  gen- 
erated, from  which  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive Impacts  can  be  expected.  The  degree  to 
which  on  balance  these  effects  are  positive  la 
related  to  the  ability  of  public  omclals  to 
plan  for  and  direct  the  onshore  development 
that  \!.  Integral  to  OCS  development  ano  to 
plan  for  the  growth  that  omihore  facUItiea 
generate  throughout  the  region.  Refineries, 
petrochemical  complexes,  construction  In- 
dustries, and  related  service  operations  In- 
crease employment  opportunities,  economic 
output,   and   Income,   but  the  growth   that 


they  cause  will  strain  existing  public  services, 
bring  additional  land  under  commercial,  res- 
idential, and  Industrial  development,  and  add 
to  air  and  water  pollution. 

The  Council  evaluates  development  in 
a  fair  and  balanced  way,  but  sums  up 
its  perceptions  blimtly.  The  Council 
states : 

OCS  operations  will  result  In  massive  de- 
velopment In  areas  where  there  Is  little  oc 
no  experience  In  land  use  planning  or  regu- 
latory activities,  unless  this  capability  is 
quickly  developed  In  such  areas,  the  result 
could  be  permanent  degradation  of  the  en- 
vironment and  unnecessary  disruption  of 
traditional  values  and  lifestyles  for  those  liv- 
ing there  now. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker.  If  domestic  oil 
and  gas  development  proceeds  in  such 
areas,  the  result  could  be  disastrous  for 
States  which  find  themselves  unprepared. 
For  that  matter,  energy  activity  gener- 
ated by  increased  importation  of  fuel 
could  be  as  damaging.  The  vulnerable 
and  valuable  nature  of  our  Nation's 
coastal  areas  makes  them  especially  sus- 
ceptible to  the  adverse  effects  which  any 
kind  of  rapid,  uncoordinated  energy  de- 
velopment might  impose. 

Individuals  will  differ  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  going  forward  in  short  order 
with  drilling  in  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Alaskan  Gulf,  but  few  would  disagree  on 
the  need  to  equip  the  coastal  States  with 
improved  planning  and  management 
capabilities  for  the  energy  activity— 
whether  import-related  or  domestic — 
which  Ls  sure  to  come,  sooner  or  later. 
The  CEQ  observes: 

In  the  Atlantic  and  New  England  states 
and  In  Alaslta,  there  has  been  little  govern- 
ment experience  with  offshore  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment. Affected  states  should  strengthen 
their  coastal  zone  management  programs  by 
developing  special  technical  expertise  on  all 
phases  of  OCS  development  and  its  onshore 
and  offshore  Impacts. 

Specifically,  the  Council  advises : 
Before  approving  state  coastal  zone  man- 
agement programs,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce should  require  the  state  plans  to  con- 
sider refineries,  transfer  and  conversion  fa- 
culties, pipelines,  and  other  development 
within  the  coastal  zone. 

It  is  in  order  to  insure  that  factors 
like  these  are  taken  into  account,  Mr, 
Chairman,  that  today  I  am  submitting 
the  Coastal  Zone  and  Energy  Production 
Coordination  Act.  The  bill  amends  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  management 
programs  to  which  the  CEQ  refers.  In 
my  view,  the  present  act  is  too  general  hi 
Its  platmlng  and  operating  requirements, 
and  too  modestly  financed  to  make  more 
intensive  and  specific  efforts  feasible.  The 
legislation  I  offer  today  is  designed  to 
correct  these  deficiencies.  It  is  premised 
on  these  findings: 

There  is  a  likelihood  of  considerably 
increased  leasing  of  tracts  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  lands  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  and 
developing  oil  and  natural  gas  resources; 

There  Is  a  Ukelthood  of  Increased  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activity  in  the 
coastal  zones  of  the  various  States,  due 
to  growth  In  the  transportation  and  Im- 
portation of  energy  sources; 


These  increases  in  energy-related  ac- 
tivities are  likely  to  have  economic,  en- 
vironmental, social,  and  cultural  impacts 
on  coastal  States,  due  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  energy-related  facilities 
such  as  oil  refineries,  petrochemical  com- 
plexes, gas  processing  plants,  deepwater 
I»rt  facilities,  oil  and  natural  gas  stor- 
age installations,  pipeline  systems,  off- 
shore production  structures,  and  other 
energy-related  facilities,  and  the  conduct 
of  various  energy-related  activities; 

Economic  impacts  may  Include 
changes  in  the  niunber  and  nature  of 
employment  opportunities,  adjustments 
In  State  and  local  tax  bases,  and  modi- 
fications in  the  mix  of  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprises; 

Environmental  consequences  are  likely 
to  Include  Increased  demands  for  air  and 
water  pollution  control  installations,  dis- 
ruptions in  land  use  patterns,  adverse 
modifications  in  plant  and  animal  habi- 
tats, and  oil  spills: 

Consequences  for  the  social  and  cul- 
tural qualities  of  nearby  communities  are 
likely  to  include  stresses  on  water  and 
power  su.opUes,  health  care  systems, 
transportation,  governmental  structures, 
and  other  institutions  affected  by  sud- 
den changes  in  the  nature  and  amount  of 
population;  and 

There  is  a  need  to  improve  the  coastal 
zone  management  capabilities  of  the  af- 
fected States,  so  that  they  might  plan 
and  Implement  programs  to  coordinate 
energy-related  development  in  their 
coastal  areas,  and  minimize  any  adverse 
consequences  stemming  from  economic, 
environmental,  and  social  Impacts. 

The  major  provision  of  the  legislation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  involves  establishment  of 
a  Coastal  Zone  and  Energy  Production 
Coordination  Fund  within  the  Treasurj-. 
Five  percent  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's revenues  derived  from  provisions 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  is  set  aside  for  the  Fund.  Tlie  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  from  the  Fund  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  implementation  of  State  coastal 
zone  and  energy  production  coordination 
programs. 

These  coordination  programs  are  in- 
tended to  be  specific  and  extensive  blue- 
prints for  planning  and  managing  en- 
ergy programs  in  coastal  areas.  For  ex- 
ample, a  program,  to  be  approved,  must 
include  a  method  for: 

Identifying  specific  sites  where  refin- 
eries and  other  energy  installations 
might  be  constructed  and  operated,  and 
where  energy-related  operations  might 
take  place; 

Identifying  specific  sites  where  facili- 
ties to  Improve  the  environmental  safety 
and  quality  of  energy-related  activities 
might  be  constructed  and  operated; 

Identifying  specific  sites  where  Instal- 
lations to  improve  the  safety,  health,  and 
welfare  of  personnel  en^ged  in  energy- 
related  activities  might  be  constructed 
and  operated; 

Comparing  alternative  sites  for  a  given 
energy-related  facility  or  activity.  In- 
cluding a  method  for  ranking  alternative 
sites  on  a  combination  of  economic,  en- 
vironmental, social,  and  cultural  factors; 
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Conducting  an  analysis  of  the  poten- 
tially disruptive  effect  a  given  facility  or 
activity  Is  likely  to  have  on  the  tradi- 
tional values,  lifestyles,  and  community 
character  of  surrounding  areas; 

Conducting  an  analysis  of  the  attitude 
of  the  area's  inhabitants  regarding  a 
given  energy-related  facility  or  activity. 
The  overall  objective  of  this  proposal, 
Mr,  Speaker,  is  to  equip  States  with  the 
capacity  to  make  wise  choices.  In  many 
cases,  these  choices  may  Involve  coop- 
erative efforts  by  two  or  more  States  to 
settle  upon  one  location  for  a  refinery  or 
deepwater  port  sufficient  to  supply  an 
entire  region.  Therefore,  as  a  second 
major  feature,  the  bUl  provides  special 
financial  bonuses  in  order  to  encourage 
renional  plaimlng  and  decisionmaking. 

In  the  case  of  a  State  acting  by  itself, 
grants  provided  from  the  f imd  may  cover 
up  to  86%  percent  of  the  cost  of  develop- 
ing or  administering  the  coordination 
program  in  any  one  year.  But  in  the  case 
of  two  or  more  States  acting  together,  the 
grants  may  cover  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  development  or  administering  a 
coordination  program  for  the  joint  man- 
agement of  energy-related  activity  in 
those  respective  States. 

A  third  goal  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is 
to  widen  the  concept  of  a  "coastal  zone" 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  more  fiexible.  A 
State  may  face  the  prospect  of  choosing 
between  a  coastal  refinery  site,  or  one 
several  miles  Inland  where  environmental 
hazards  might  be  less  serious.  Since  selec- 
tion of  the  Inland  location  might  spare 
a  coastal  area  from  undesirable  impacts. 
It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  make  funds 
available  for  siting  faclhties  along  a  sea 
shore,  but  to  cut  the  money  off  when  an 
inland  alternative  is  considered  instead. 
My  amendment,  therefore,  amends  the 
definition  of  "coastal  zone"  to  include 
"those  Inland  areas  which  are  subject  to 
development  as  a  result  of  enerey-related 
activitlf'S  taking  place  on  or  in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf." 

A  fourth  provision  of  the  legislation 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  act  in  a 
"management  consultant"  capacity  to 
the  States,  When  he  deems  It  necessary 
or  desirable,  the  Secretary  may  issue 
written  evaluations  of  a  State's  coastal 
zone  management  performance  and 
capabilities,  with  recommendations  for 
improving  State  action.  The  idea  is  not  to 
provide  the  Secretary  with  Draconian 
'sanctions"  he  can  Invoke,  but  to  enable 
him  to  comment,  without  any  strings  at- 
tached, on  a  State's  situation. 

A  fifth  provision  concerns  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Advisory  Committee, 
a  15-member  group  appointed  to  advise 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  is  required 
to  make  certain  that  "the  general  public 
is  adequately  consulted"  by  the  commit- 
tee in  Its  deliberatioiLS. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
text  of  the  legislation  which  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today. 
The  material  follows : 

HB    16228 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1973  to  broaden  the  planning 
and  operating  capabilities  of  the  various 


states  receiving  grants  under  that  Act  so 
that  they  might  better  manage  the  de- 
velopment of  energy-related   activities  in 
their  coastal  zones 
Bf.  it  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

6HOBT  TITLE 

StoTioK  I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Coastal  Zone  and  Energy  Production  Coor- 
dination Act". 

rxNDntGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(a)  there  Is  a  likelihood  of  considerably 
Increased  leasing  of  tracts  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  lands  of  the  United  States  tor 
the  purpose  of  exploring  and  developing  oU 
and  natural  gas  resources; 

(bl  there  Is  a  likelihood  of  mcreased  com- 
mercul  and  industrial  activity  In  the  coastal 
zones  of  the  various  States,  due  to  growth  in 
the  transporting  and  Importing  of  energy 
sources: 

(c)  these  increases  in  energy-related  activ- 
ities are  likely  to  have  economic,  environ- 
mental, social,  and  cultural  Impacts  on  the 
coastal  States,  due  to  the  construction  and 
operation  of  energy-related  faculties  such  as 
oU  refineries,  petrochemical  complexes,  gaa 
processing  plants,  deepwater  port  faclutlee, 
oil  and  natural  gas  storage  installations, 
pipeline  systems,  offshore  production  struc- 
tures, and  the  conduct  of  various  energy- 
related  activities; 

(d)  economic  impacts  may  include 
changes  In  the  number  and  nature  of  em- 
ployment opportunities,  adjustments  in  State 
and  local  tax  bases,  and  modifications  In  the 
existing  mix  of  commercial  and  Industrial 
enterprises; 

(e)  environmental  consequences  are  likely 
to  include  Increased  demands  for  air  and 
water  poUutlon  control  Installations,  disrup- 
tions In  land  use  patterns,  adverse  modlflcs- 
tlons  In  plant  and  animal  habitats,  and  oU 
spUU. 

(f)  consequences  for  the  social  and  cul- 
tural qualities  of  nearby  communities  are 
likely  to  include  stresses  on  water  and  power 
supplies,  health  care  systems,  transportation, 
govermnental  structures,  and  other  instltu- 
tlons  affected  by  sudden  changes  in  the 
nature  and  amount  of  population;  and 

(g)  there  is  a  need  to  Improve  the  ooastal 
zone  management  capabuitles  of  the  effected 
States,  so  that  they  might  plan  and  Imple- 
ment programs  to  coordinate  energy-related 
development  In  their  coastal  areas,  and 
minimize  any  adverse  consequences  stem- 
ming from  economic,  environmental,  and 
social  Impacts. 

PtJBPOSES 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
Insure  that — 

(a)  the  affected  States  have  adequate 
financial  and  technical  capacity  to  perform 
the  planning  and  management  functions 
required  to  coordinate  energy-related  devel- 
opment in  their  coastal  areas; 

lb)  the  affected  States  have  the  expertise 
to  Identify  and  compare  prospective  sites  for 
energy-related  activities  and  facilities: 

(c)  the  affected  States  have  the  expertise 
to  Identify  and  evaluate  the  economic,  en- 
vironmental, social,  and  ciutural  Impacu  of 
energy-related  development:  and 

(d)  Inter-state  cooperation,  where  desir- 
able In  the  plannlbg  and  management  of 
energy-related  development,  la  effectively 
promoted. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    COASTAL    ZONE    MANACCMXNT 
ACT   or    1978 

Sec.  4.  The  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1451-1464)  Is  amended  as 
follows : 


(II  The  third  sentence  of  section  304(a) 
of  that  Act  ( 16  U5.C.  1463(a)  1  Is  amended  bv 
Inserti.ig,  "except  the  Eone  shall  specIficaUy 
l:~.c!ude  those  Inland  areas  which  are  subject 
to  development  as  a  result  of  energy-related 
.Hctlvltles  Uking  place  on  or  in  the  Outer 
Continental  shelf"  ImmedUtely  after 
■'coastal  waters." 

121  Sections  307.  308.  309.  310.  311,  aij, 
313,  314,  and  315  of  that  Act  are  redesignated 
308,  309.  81C.  311.  313.  313.  314.  315,  and  316, 
respectively. 

13)  That  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  Immediately  after  section  306: 

"SPECtAL    COASTAL    ZONE    ANO    ENERCT    PRODUC- 
TION  COOKDINATION    CHANTS 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the 
Coastal  Zone  and  Energy  Production  Coordi- 
nation Fund  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred 
to  OS  the  "fund") .  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  from  the  fund  to  the  coastal 
states  to  assist  them  m  fulfilling  the  addi- 
tional management  program  development 
functions  and  administrative  functions  de- 
scribed In  this  section. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  5  per  centum  of  the  Federal  revenues 
from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  .\cl 
shall  tie  paid  Into  the  fund,  except  that  the 
total  amount  paid  into  the  fund  shall  not 
exceed   $150,000,0(X1   In   any   one   year, 

"(c>  Notwlttietandlng  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
'coastal  state'  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States  in,  or  bordering  on,  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  or  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Oulf  of  Mexico, 
or  Long  Island  Sound. 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  moneys  provided  by  the  fund  to 
make  grants  to  those  coastal  states  who  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  have  qualified 
for  Management  Program  Development 
grants  under  section  305.  and  who  in  addi- 
tion shall  commence  development  of  a  Spe- 
cial Coastal  Zone  and  Energy  Production  Co- 
ordination program  (hereinafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  'Coordination  program'): 
"(2)  The  Coordination  program  shall  In- 
clude a  method  for — 

"(A)  identifying  the  specific  sites  where 
there  might  take  place  the  construction  and 
operation  of  oil  refineries,  petrochemical 
complexes,  gas  processing  plants,  deepwater 
port  facilities,  oil  and  natural  gas  storage 
Installations,  pipeline  systems,  offshore  pro- 
duction structures,  and  other  energy -related 
facilities: 

"(B)  Identifying  the  specific  sites  where 
there  might  take  place  the  construction  and 
operation  of  faciUtles  related  to  the  Importa- 
tion and  transportation  of  energy  sources; 

"(C)  Identifying  the  specific  sites  where 
there  might  take  place  the  construction  and 
operation  of  faciutles  to  improve  the  en- 
vironmental safety  and  quality  of  energy- 
related  operations,  and  to  Improve  the  safety, 
health,  and  welfare  of  personnel  engaged  In 
energy-related  activities,  and  their  depen- 
dents: 

"(D)  comparing  alternative  sites  for  a 
given  energy-related  facility  or  activity,  m- 
cludlng  a  method  of  ranking  alternative  sites 
on  a  combination  of  economic,  environmen- 
tal, social,  and  cultural  factors,  which  rank- 
ing shall  be  made  public  at  least  90  days 
prior  to  Issuance  of  any  state  license  or 
permit  for  the  construction  or  operation  of 
such  faciuty,  or  the  conduct  of  such  activity: 
"(E)  conducting  an  economic  analysis  of 
the  likely  Impact  of  such  facility  or  activity 
on  the  surrounding  area: 

"(F)   conducting  an  analysis  of  the  Ukely 
envIroimieDta]    Impact    of   such    faciuty    or 
activity  on  the  surroundmg  area; 
"(O)   conducting  an  analysis  of  the  likely 
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Impact  of  such  facility  or  activity  on  the 
social  and  cultural  characteristics  of  the 
surroundlug  area;  and 

"(H)  conducting  an  analysis  of  the  po- 
tentially disruptive  effect  such  facility  or 
activity  is  likely  to  have  on  r-be  traditional 
values,  lifestyles,  and  community  character 
of  surrounding  areas,  and  of  the  attitudes  of 
the  area's  inhabitants  regarding  such  facility 
or  activity. 

"(ej  The  economic  analysis  conducted 
under  subparagraph  (d)  (2)  (E)  shaU  Include 
estimates  of  the — 

"(1)  number  and  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  which  would  likely  be 
created  by  the  construction  and  operation 
of  each  energy -related  facility,  and  by  the 
conduct  of  each  energj'-related  activity,  in- 
cluding the  opportunities  which  would  like- 
ly be  created  indirectly  due  to  the  Impact  of 
the  facility  or  activity  on  services,  associated 
manufacturing,  and  other  economic  func- 
tAoos  in  the  surrounding  area; 

"(2)  proportion  of  such  employment  op- 
portunities which  would  likely  be  filled  by 
local  residents,  and  those  which  would  likely 
be  filled  by  new  residents  entering  the  local 
job  market,  together  with  an  analysis  of 
methods  of  increasing  the  proportion  of  s\ich 
opportunities  which  might  be  filled  by  local 
residents,  whether  through  job  training  pro- 
grams, special  recruitment  efforts,  preferen- 
tial hiring  systems,  or  other  means; 

"(31  loss  of  certain  employment  oppor- 
tunities which  might  occur  in  commercial 
and  Industrial  enterprises,  .such  as  fishing 
and  tourism,  which  might  be  adversely  im- 
pacted by  such  energy-related  facility  or 
activity:  and 

'■(4)  likely  impact  of  such  facility  or  ac- 
tivity on  the  tax  bases  of  the  affected  Stote 
and  localities. 

"<{)  The  environmental  analysis  con- 
diicted  under  subparagraph  (4>  (2)  (F) 
shall  Include  estimates  of  the  effect  of 
such  facility  or  activity  on  air  and  water 
pollution  levels,  land  use  patterns,  animal 
and  plan:  hAbltats.  and  other  characteristics 
of  the  physical  and  ecological  systems  of  the 
6urroundl:>';  area. 

■*(pi  The  analysis  of  the  social  and  cul- 
tural Impacts  conducted  under  subparagraph 
ldt(2)(G)  shall  Include  estimates  of  the 
effect  of  such  facility  or  activity  on  the  gov- 
ernment service  functions  of  the  surrounding 
area,  including  the  water  supply,  health  care, 
transportation,  and  law  enforcement  sys- 
tems. 

"<h)  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized 
to  utilise  the  moneys  provided  bv  the  fund 
to  make  additional  administrative  grants  to 
the  coastal  States  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering approved  coordination  programs. 
States  shall  be  eligible  for  such  grants  If 
they  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  have 
acceptably  developed  coordination  programs, 
satisfied  the  requirements  for  receiving  ad- 
ministrative grant-i  under  section  306  and 
sitlifled  the  Secretary  of  their  intention  to 
administer  a  coordination  program  In  accord 
wlfh  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary. 

■II)  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorl2ed  lo 
utOlze  the  moneys  provided  bv  the  fund  to 
provide  grants  for  the  rental.  acquL<ltlon. 
construrtK-in.  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
public  facilities  necessary  to  fulfill  the  ap- 
proved functions  of  the  coordination  pro- 
gram. 

"(J)  The  grants  provided  under  subsec- 
tions (dl  and  *h)  shall  not  exceed  66?,  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  developing  and  ad- 
ministering a  coordination  program  In  any 
one  year,  except  that  the  grants  shall  not 
exceed  go  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  a  co- 
ordination program  in  any  one  year  in  in- 
stances where  two  or  more  States,  at  least  one 
of  which  Is  a  coastal  state,  submit  a  co- 
ordination  program   for   the   joint   manage- 


ment of  the  energy -related  activity  and  de- 
velopment In  their  respective  States, 

"(k)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  es- 
tablish additional  requirements  and  guide- 
lines for  grant  eligibility  tmder  this  section, 
and  shall.  In  like  manner,  provide  for  coordi- 
natton  of  such  grants  with  all  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act." 

(4)  Section  308  of  that  Act.  os  redesignated, 
Is  further  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Prom  time  to  time,  as  be  deema  nec- 
essary, the  Secretary  shall  evaluate  each 
coastal  State's  coastsl  zone  management  per- 
formance and  capabilities.  Such  evaluations 
shall  be  made  In  writing  and  shall  t}c  made 
public,  and  shall  Include  recommendations 
for  improving  such  performance  and  capabil- 
ities." 

(5)  The  third  sentence  of  section  312(a) 
of  that  Act,  aa  redesignated.  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  ",  and  that  the  gen- 
eral public  Is  adequately  consulted"  immedi- 
ately after  "coastal  zone  reaources". 

(6)  Section  314(a)  of  that  Act,  as  redesig- 
nated. Is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"307"  and  inserting  "308". 

(7)  Section  316(a)(3)  of  that  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "312"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "313". 

(8)  Section  304  of  that  Act  (18  VS.C. 
1463)  18  amended  by  (l)  striking  out  "307 
(f)"  in  subsection  (h)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "308(f)";  and  (2)  striking  out  "307 
(g)"  In  subsection  (1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "30e(g) ". 


THE  1974  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
A  TRULY  AMERICAN  EXPRESSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  In  pre- 
tioiLs  years,  all  sections  of  our  country 
responded  to  the  President's  proclama- 
tion of  Captive  Nations  Week, 

Americans,  who  imderstand  the  fim- 
damental  truth  that  we  ourselves  can- 
not remain  free  unless  we  constantly 
and  persistently  seek  the  freedom  with 
justice  of  over  one-third  of  humanity. 
appropriately  raised  their  voices  in  be- 
hali  of  ell  the  captive  nations  in  Central 
Fiirope.  within  the  U.S.S.R..  in  Asia,  and 
in  Cuba.  Bell?ve  me.  this  augurs  well  for 
the  future  of  oui-  country  as  well  as  the 
captlv3  nations. 

The  d?.ta  on  the  Week,  as  reported  out 
by  the  Nat'ona!  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee and  its  chairman.  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobriaasky  of  Georgetown  University, 
amoiy  show  this  populnr  expression. 

To  indicate  this  in  Initial  part,  I  am 
happy  to  submit  the  following  proclama- 
tions by  Gov.  William  A.  Egan  of 
Alaska.  Gov.  Stanley  K.  Hatha  way 
of  Wyoming,  Gov.  John  J.  Gilligan 
of  Ohio,  Mayor  Henry  W.  Maier  of  Mil- 
waukee, Mayor  Jason  Luby  of  Corpus 
Christ!,  Tex..  Mayor  Gerald  W.  Graves 
of  Lansing.  Mich.,  and  Mayor  Thomas 
G.  Dunn  of  Elizabeth.  N.J.: 

PaoctAMATiON  Captive  Nations  Week 
The  citizens  of  Alaska  are  sympathetic  to- 
ward tlie  people  of  captive  nations  and  their 
goal  for  renewed  seli-destlny. 

VFe  recognl/e  the  desire"  for  liberty  and 
Independence  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  peoples  In  the  world's  conquered  nations 
and  strongly  support  their  efforts  to  regain 
individual  liberty  and  freedom. 


The  freedom -loving  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations  look  to  the  United  SUtes  as  the 
citadel  of  human  freedom. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  by 
unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  B^-QO 
establishing  the  third  week  m  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
this  week  with  appropriate  prayers,  cere- 
monies, and  activities:  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  captive  peoples. 

Therefore,  I,  William  A.  Egon,  Governor 
of  Alaska,  hereby  proclaim  July  14-20,  1974. 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  In  Alaska,  and  call 
upon  the  citizens  of  our  State  to  join  with 
others  In  observing  this  week  by  offering 
prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts  for  the 
peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and  subju- 
gated peoples  all  over  the  world. 

Dated  this  11th  day  of  July.  1974. 

Pboclahatxoh 
By  a  Joint  Resolution  approved  July  17, 
1959,  the  Congress  has  authorized  and  re- 
quested the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  third  week  in  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  and  to  issue  a  similar  proc- 
lamation each  year  until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  Independence  shoU  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  by 
such  proclamation  Invited  the  people  of  the 
United  States  lo  observe  this  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and   activities. 

Whereas,  the  SFplrlt  of  the  United  States 
stems  from  its  belief  in  the  Ideals  of  peace, 
freedom   and   self-determination;    and 

Whereas,  the  oppression  of  people  In 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe  hinders  the 
growth  of  understanding  between  Com- 
munist and  free  nations;  and 

Whereas,  many  of  the  people  of  these  cap- 
tive nations  and  of  other  nations  which 
deny  liberty  to  their  people,  look  to  the 
United  States  as  the  champion  of  freedom 
atud  for  leadership  in  the  struggle  for  their 
religious  freedoms  and  Uidlvldual  liberties; 
Now.  therefore.  I.  Stanley  K.  Hathaway, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  do  here- 
by proclaim  the  third  week  of  July  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  In  Wyoming  and  urge  all 
citizens  to  observe  this  period  by  reflecting 
friendship  and  harmony  to  people  of  diverse 
backgrounds,  and  to  remember  the  many 
citizens  of  the  world  who  are  denied  freedom 
of  speech,  the  press,  religion  and  assembly, 
as  well  as  the  right  of  political  aelf-deter- 
ml  nation. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  catised  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming  to  be  affixed  this  Srd  day 
of  July,  1974. 

ftlOCLAMATlON     IN     RECOGNITION     OF     CaPTIVX 

Nations  Week.  July  14-20.  1974 

Whereas,  this  year  marks  the  15th  anni- 
versary of  Captive  Nations  Week,  a  time  set 
aside  by  the  people  of  this  country  In  com- 
memoration of  those  many  nations  denied 
their  freedom  and  independence  as  a  result 
of  Communist  oppres.sion:  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  of  utmost  Importance  to 
keep  this  memory  alive,  and  to  valiantly 
and  diligently  maintain  the  struggle,  lest 
the  battles  of  our  brothers  in  these  captive 
nations  be  in  vain,  and  their  dreams  of  free- 
dom fade  to  nothing:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States,  Itself  no 
stranger  to  war  on  tyranny  and  oppression 
has  become  the  symbol  of  personal  freedom 
and  democracy  In  the  modem  world,  and 
must  likewise  be  the  leader  of  this  continu- 
ing battle  toward  a  world  filled  with  peace, 
freedom  and  equality  for  all  mankind : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  J.  GlUlgan,  Gov- 
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ernor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  do  hereby  de- 
signate this  week  of  July  14-20  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  Join 
with  all  natlonaUty  organizations  and  other 
concerned  citizens  throughout  the  state  In 
bowing  our  heads  In  silent  tribute  to  the 
millions  stlU  seeking  those  freedoms  which 
we  enjoy. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  sub- 
crlbed  my  name  and  caused  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  be  affixed  at 
Columbus,  this  8th  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  One  Thousand  Nine  Rimdred 
and  Seventy-Four. 

Pboclamation  ' 

Whereas:  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  provided  that  the  third  week  of 
July  shaU  each  year  be  observed  as  a  period 
during  which  special  concern  Is  to  be  shown 
lor  people  living  under  Communist  rule;  and 

Whereas.  This  year  marks  the  15th  Anni- 
versary of  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution  of  1969 
which  President  Elsenhower  signed  Into  Pub- 
lic Law  8&-90;  and 

Whereas.  Captive  Nations  Week  has  annu- 
ally provided  a  fitting  opportunity  for  Amer- 
icans to  show  their  solidarity  with  the  people 
of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe;  and 

Whereas.  This  year,  especially,  it  la  the 
desire  of  our  Nation's  leadership  that  the 
observance  be  made  a  resounding  one  so 
that  the  world  will  know  that  traditional 
.American  Idealism  and  politico -morality  are 
as  vibrant  as  ever: 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Henry  W.  Maier.  Mayor 
of  Milwaukee,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  period 
of  July  14-20.  1974,  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 
and  I  urge  all  freedom-lovmg  MUwaukeeans 
to  observe  this  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies aimed  at  reaffirming  our  dedication 
to  the  principles  of  national  self-determina- 
tion for  all  peoples  and  sustaining  the  hc^ws 
and  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  the  c^tlve 
nations. 

PSOCXAMATION 

Whereas,  recently,  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  USSR  have  Improved 
to  some  degree,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
people  of  a  number  of  captive  nations  in 
many  pans  of  the  world  are  still  under 
oppression;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  majority  of  people  In  these 
nations  constitutes  a  powerful  deterrent  to 
any  ambitions  of  aggressive  leaders  to  Ini- 
tiate a  major  war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom -loving  people  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence : 

Now,  therefore,  pursuant  to  the  povrers 
vested  In  me  as  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Corpus 
Chrlstl.  I  do  hereby  proclaim  July  14  through 
20.  1974  as  Captive  Nations  Week  In  Corpus 
Chrlstl  and  call  upon  the  citizens  to  Join 
with  others  in  observing  this  week  by  offer- 
ing prayers  and  dedlcatmg  their  efforts  for 
the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and 
subjugated  people  all  over  the  world. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  City  of 
Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas,  to  be  afBsed  this  10 
day  of  July,  1974. 

Matoe'3  Peoclahation 
Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary.  Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia.  Estonia,  White  RuthenU,  Ru- 


mania, East  Germany.  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North 
Korea.  Albania.  Idel-Ural.  Serbia.  Croatia. 
Slovenia,  Tibet.  Cossackla.  Turkestan.  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  major 
war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom -loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  80-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  asplntlons  of 
captive  peoples. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Thomas  G.  Dunn.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Elizabeth.  New  Jersey,  do  here- 
by proclaim  the  week  commencing  July  14. 
1974  OS  "Captive  Nations  Week"  In  Elizabeth, 
and  call  upon  all  our  citizens  to  Join  with 
others  in  observing  this  week  by  offering 
prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts  for  the 
peacefiil  liberation  of  oppressed  and  subju- 
gated peoples  all  over  the  world. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  2nd  day  of  July. 
nineteen  btindred  and  seventy-four. 


BACKGROtJND      ON      LEGISLATION 
FOR  THE  ELDERLY.  PART  I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  fMr,  Driwan) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  seri- 
ous problems  which  beset  our  older  citi- 
zens are  among  the  most  important  leg- 
islative priorities  facing  Congress.  No 
group  of  Americans  has  sufTered  more 
from  the  recent  surge  of  inflation  than 
the  elderly,  who  live  largely  on  fixed 
incomes.  The  tremendous  increase  in 
the  cost  of  health  care  has  weighed  par- 
ticularly heavy  upon  the  elderly.  Hous- 
ing for  elderly  Americans  remains  woe- 
fully inadequate. 

Congress  has  long  sufTered  from  the 
absence  of  a  coordinated  approach  to 
solving  the  problems  of  the  aged.  The 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons and  the  National  Retired  Teachers 
Association  have  helped  to  provide 
much  needed  direction  in  their  study. 
"Campaign  1974:  Aging  Issues  and  Leg- 
islative Options."  This  study,  recently 
distributed  to  the  Members  of  Congiess. 
discusses  pending  legislation  in  the  three 
key  areas  of  income  maintenance,  health 
care,  and  housing.  Today  I  am  placing 
the  first  section  of  this  excellent  back- 
ground study  into  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  may  not 
have  h£d  an  opportunity  to  read  it.  The 
remainder  will  follow. 

Campaign  1974:  Acnrc  Issues  and 
Leoislative  Options 
(Prepared  by  National  Retired  Teachers  As- 
sociation and  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons  Legislative  Staff) 


SECTTOK  t:   eACRdOTTMH  STATCBCEirr  AND 

statistics 
Introduction 
The  merit  of  a  society  is  said  to  be  in- 
timately related  to  how  it  provides  for  the 
welfare  of  Its  older  members.  Herein  lies  an 
American  tragedy:  possessing  the  resources 
to  resolve  the  problems  it  knows  old  age 
Impoees  on  its  members,  our  society  has  not 
demonstrated  the  win  to  utilize  the  means 
at  Its  disposal.  Americans  have  not  faced 
their  responslbuity  to  those  who  work  and 
efforts  have  contributed  so  substantially  to 
a  society  unequaled  In  the  options,  comforts 
and  security  It  offers  to  Its  younger  memt>ers. 
National  recognition  of  the  special  living 
problems  of  the  elderly  did  not  focus  until 
1950  when  the  Truman  Administration  re- 
sponded to  an  unprecedented  increase  In 
the  over  65  population  by  calling  the  Aral 
National  Conference  on  Aging.  Two  further 
national  conferences  have  been  convened— 
the  1961  and  1971  White  House  Conferences 
on  Aging — as  this  popiUatlon  continues  to 
Increase:  since  1900.  it  has  done  so  by  near- 
ly 650  percent.  Today,  our  20.1  million  older 
Americans  constitute  10  percent  of  the  total 
population;  It  is  estimated  that  their  number 
will  grow  to  at  least  S3  million  by  the  year 
2000  and  perhaps  even  to  55  million  a  dec- 
ade later. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
delegates  to  these  conferences,  an  ongoing 
attempt  has  been  pursued  to  define  the 
elderly'a  problems  as  well  as  to  determine 
and  recommend  the  measures  necessary  to 
resolve  them.  The  Congress  has  articulated 
several  noble  goals:  however,  despite  slgnlfl- 
cant  forward  strides,  the  progress  achieved 
has  been  at  best  sporadic,  its  momentum 
slowed,  and.  in  some  cases,  reversed.  Federal 
priorities  have  been  confused  and.  as  a  re- 
sult, national  programs  hove  often  been  both 
Inadequate  and  Ineffective.  The  Ineffective- 
ness has  been  brought  about  in  part  by  a 
conspicuous  absence  of  coordination  be- 
tween the  federal,  state  and  local  agencies 
administering  programs  designed  to  amelior- 
ate the  conditions  that  gave  them  birth. 
However,  given  the  performance  of  these 
programs,  the  most  cruel  factor  contributing 
to  older  Americans'  living  conditions  Is  the 
Inability  of  the  national  leadership  to  ctu-b 
the  distressing  upward  trend  of  inflation. 

What  ore  these  conditions?  To  imderstand 
them  more  clearly.  It  Is  critical  that  the  most 
pressing  ones  be  highlighted.  Taken  from  the 
perspective  of  mobUlty.  1.2  mlUlon  elderly 
persons  were  confined  to  an  institution  of 
on©  kind  or  another  In  1970.  Another  mUIlon 
were  housebound  due  to  chronic  conditions. 
Thus,  approximately  18  mlUlon  older  Ameri- 
cana were  free  to  choose  their  mode  of  liv- 
ing, subject  only  to  the  constraints  Imposed 
by  their  incomes,  their  relative  states  of 
health  and  available  altemauves.  But  how 
free  are  they?  It  is  useful  to  examine  the 
three  basic  concerns  of  the  elderly:  Income, 
health  and  housing  (human  environment). 
Income 
In  most  cases,  what  Income  older  persons 
hiive  Is  fixed:  nearly  70  percent  of  the  elderly 
male  and  86  percent  of  elderly  female  heads 
of  households  are  not  in  the  labor  force. 
Since  the  results  of  the  1970  census,  the  me- 
dian Income  of  older  families  and  Individ- 
uals hns  been  consistently  half  of  that  of 
their  younger  counterparts  Although  Social 
Security  twnefits  have  Increased  substantial- 
ly In  recent  years— reducing  the  official  num- 
ber of  aged  poor  from  5.3  million  In  1969  to 
2-1  million  In  1973.  the  cost-of-Uving  has  In- 
creased by  more  than  26  percent.  The  "low"' 
budget  for  retired  couples,  as  annually  estab- 
lliihed  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  was  set  at 
C3.442  In  1972.  This  is  not  only  9118  a  year 
more  than  the  average  couple  is  receiving  1& 
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Social  Security  benp&ts  but  is  also  more  Uian 
SI. 300  less  than  toe  annual  budget  recum- 
mended  by  the  1971  White  House  Conlereiice 
on  Aging  (WHCoAj. 

VcfDOVM.  there  15  a  substantial  degree  of 
hidden  poverty  among  the  elderly.  Nearly  2 
nillUon  aged  persons  are  not  counted  as  poc^r 
simply  because  they  live  iii  families  with  In- 
comes above  the  poverty  line.  If  these  per- 
sons were  counted,  nearly  a  third  of  those 
over  the  age  65  would  be  classISed  as  poverty 
stricken.  Further,  the  poverty  level  I'.aelf  is 
based  on  the  cost  of  a  subslstance  diet  called 
the  Economy  Pood  Plan  that  was  devised  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Established 
only  to  vary  from  rural  to  urban  areas  land 
not  from  city  to  city,  state  to  ."itate  or  regions 
within  states  1.  the  poverty  level  fluctuates 
according  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI). 
an  Indicator  of  price  variations  in  many  com- 
modities besides  food.  Under  present  condi- 
tions, the  potential  for  inequities  Is  obvious: 
e  g  ,  while  the  CPI  rof<f  8  8  percent  nation- 
ally in  1973,  food  prices— the  basis  of  the 
poverty  threshold — rose  ?5  percent  in  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Seen  from  another  perspective,  while  the 
number  of  aged  poor  is  decreasing,  the  pro- 
portion of  elderly  poor  to  the  total  poor 
population  li  increasing;  while  the  elderly 
make  up  10  percent  of  the  total  population, 
they  constitute  30  percent  of  the  nation's 
19  3  million  poverty  bound. 
Health 
While  growing  old  Is  not  synonymous  with 
disease,  older  individuals  are  more  subject 
to  disability,  must  see  physicians  mgre  often 
and  require  more  and  longer  hospital  stays. 
Indicative  of  this  Is  the  fact  that  86  percent 
of  these  65  and  older  have  at  least  one  chron- 
ic condition — defining  chronic  as  a  perma- 
nent. Irreversible  impairment  with  residual 
disability. 

Accordingly,  the  health  care  costs  of  the 
elderly  constitute  a  disproportionate  part  of 
the  nation's  total  health  care  bill:  In  1973. 
10  percent  of  the  population  accounted  for 
28  percent  of  the  national  bill  of  S72  billion. 
In  fact,  the  avenue  out-of-pocket  expendi- 
ture of  those  over  the  age  65  doubled  that 
of  younger  persons  <S276  as  opposed  to  8103) 
while  their  per  capita  health  care  costs 
tripled  that  of  those  under  65  (81.000  as  op' 
p05.ed  to  $358) . 

At  the  some  time.  Medicare  is  covering 
less  and  less  of  the  older  person's  health  care 
bUl  during  a  period  of  rising  medical  costs, 
medicare's  portion  of  the  bill  has  declined 
from  46  percent  In  1969  to  42  percent  In  1973 
whUa  hospital  costa  rose  10.4  percent  last 
3rear — despite  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  regula- 
tlotut  in  effect  since  mld-l97l.  Furthermore, 
these  rapid  increases  in  health  care  coats 
must  be  seen  as  affecting  moet  seriously 
thoee  who  have  the  greatest  need  and  the 
least  ability  to  pay:  the  elderlv  and  the  dis- 
abled. 

Houitng 
The  elderly  pay  a  disproportionate  part  of 
their  i.icome  for  rent  and  homeownership 
cost3.  While  those  under  65  pay  23  percent  of 
their  Incomes  for  these  costs,  the  aged  pay 
nearly  35  percent.  In  one  mld-weatern  state, 
more  than  8.000  elderly  homeowners  living 
on  less  that  51,000  a  year  paid  30  percent  of 
their  Incomes  on  real  estate  taxes  alone. 

While  71  percent  of  the  housing  units  oc- 
cupied by  elderly  beads  of  households  ere 
owner -occupied,  6  million  older  persons  live 
in  dilapidated  or  substandard  housing,  1  6 
million  live  tn  units  laclclng  basic  plumbing 
facilities  and  another  .5  million  live  In  over- 
crowded ho-.L-^ilng  conditions. 

If  fiscal  policy  u  an  Indicator  of  national 
priorities.  If  Is  revealing  that  whUe  tax  de- 
ductions mostly  benefiting  upper  and  mid- 
dle-Income persons  totaled  86,3  billion  In 
1972.  only  8S.5  biUion  has  been  ^ent  on  aU 
low   and    mode  rate -income    housing   in   the 


three  fiscal  years  ending  in  1975.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  housing  needs  are  greatest 
in  urban  areas,  where  housing  conditions  are 
deteriorating  most  quickly  and  where  60 
percent  of  the  elderly  reside. 
Nummary 
Of  the  three  basic  concerns  of  the  elderly — 
adequacy  of  income,  health  and  housing — 
Income  is  by  far  the  most  critical.  Health 
care  and  bousing  expenditures  constitute  the 
most  radical  determinants  of  mcome  ade- 
quacy as  they  ore  the  heaviest  drains  on 
older  Americans'  incomes.  Given  these  fac- 
tors, improvements  in  existing  Income,  health 
and  housing  programs  will  affect  the  ade- 
quacy or  Inadequacy  of  available  life  styles 
for  older  persons.  At  issue,  therefore.  Is  not 
only  the  essence  of  Administration  and  Con- 
gressional proposals,  but  the  commitment, 
flexibility  and  persoverence  with  which  these 
proposals  are  pursued.  In  many  areas,  imme- 
diate action  is  demanded  and  the  elderly. 
OS  a  matter  of  common  sense,  have  the  least 
time  to  wait. 
SEcnow    n :     campaign    isstxs.    HEsroNsive 

LEGISLATION      AND     rUT.THSK     NEEDS 

Income  Adequacy 

In  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  Con- 
gress nobly  declared  that  the  United  States 
has  the  duty  and  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide older  Americans  with  an  adequate  in- 
come in  retirement  in  accordance  with  the 
American  standard  of  living.  The  1971 
WHCoA  reiterated  the  essence  of  this  declara- 
tion by  stating ;  -There  Is  no  subsUtuie  for 
Income  If  people  are  to  be  free  to  exercise 
choices  In  their  style  of  living."  The  present 
Administrauon  has  aUo  said  that  It  is 
"firmly  committed  to  ensuring  an  adequate 
Income  for  older  Americans."  However,  the 
questions  must  be  asked:  what  has  govern- 
ment done  toward  fulfilling  this  goal  and 
what  remains  to  be  accomplished?  Further, 
has  government  realized  the  quallutlve  and 
quantitative  distinction  between  adequate 
and  marginal  Income? 

Social     Securiti^ — Old    Age,    Survivors    and 
Disability  InsuraJice  (OASDI) 

Made  possible  only  by  inflation's  upward 
spiral,  substantial  OASDI  cash  benefit  Im- 
provements have  been  enacted  since  1969:  15 
percent  In  1970.  10  percent  In  1971,  20  per- 
cent tn  1972  and  13.0  percent  In  1973.  These 
cos t-of -living  adjustments  have  lifted  mil- 
lions of  older  persons  out  of  their  offlctoUy 
determined  poverty  status.  Along  with  these 
cash  benefit  Improvements,  the  retirement 
earnings  limitation  test  for  OASDI  recipients 
has  been  liberalized  to  allow  an  annual  In- 
come of  *2,400  before  reductions  In  benefits 
begin.  A  one  percent  increment  In  Old-Age 
Insurance  benefits  has  also  been  established 
for  those  who  choose  to  work  rather  than 
retire  at  age  65.  More  importantly,  the  OASDI 
cash  payments  program  has  been  made  "in- 
flation proof":  benefits  now  automatically 
increase  whenever  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex increases  by  three  percent  or  more. 

Nevertheless,  the  Income  characteristics  of 
the  aged  remain  distressing.  With  eight  out 
of  ten  older  persons  out  of  the  labor  force 
and  dependent  on  fixed  incomes,  the  princi- 
pal problem  facing  them  is  the  absence  of  a 
sound  federal  economic  policy  to  contro' 
inflation.  The  recent  Increases  In  OASDI 
benefits  merely  represent  attempts  to  pre- 
serve the  purchasing  power  of  previous  years' 
Increases.  What  Is  crlttcil,  however.  Is  that 
the  current  mechanism  to  finance  these  im- 
provements—raising the  Soclfli  Security  tax- 
able wage  base— Is  subject  to  severe  long- 
range  limitations.  For  example,  since  the 
revenues  generated  by  the  recent  increase  In 
this  wage  base  from  810.200  In  1973  to  813,200 
In  1974  will  be  used  solely  to  preserve  the 
purchasing  power  of  benefit  gains  achieved 
In  1973.  It  Is  evident  that  these  some  rev- 


enues cannot  be  used  to  finance  fatute  bene- 
fit increase?. 

It  becomes  evident  that  alternative  sources 
for  financing  the  OASDI  cash  payments  pro- 
gram should  be  explored  to  ensure  the  fiscal 
vlabUlty  of  the  present  system.  With  a  de- 
clining birth  rate,  a  probable  resultant  de- 
cline In  the  number  of  persons  actively  en- 
gaged In  the  labor  force  and  contributing  to 
the  Social  Security  system,  and  with  a  need 
for  future  OASDI  benefit  increases,  the  use 
of  federal  income  tax  revenues  for  Social 
Security  benefit  purposes  may  become  neces- 
sary if  not  Inevitable.  F^r  this  reason.  It  is 
desirable  that  studies  be  conducted  to  ascer- 
tain the  feasibility  of  using  general  revenues 
for  OASDI  purposes,  particularly  for  financ- 
ing cost-of-living  adjustments  In  excess  of 
three  percent. 

Another  issue  of  some  controversy  revolves 
around  the  advisability  of  further  liberaliza- 
tion or  abolition  of  the  retirement  earnings 
limitation  test.  Many  favor  Its  abolition  on 
the  grounds  that  each  recipient  has  an  earn- 
ed "right"  to  his  or  her  full  benefit  regard- 
less of  other  Income.  Opponents  argue  that 
the  abolition  of  the  lest  would  mean  a  funda- 
mental change  In  the  nature  of  the  program, 
frcm  that  of  Insurance  against  the  loss  of 
Income  due  to  retliement.  death  of  a  spouse 
or  dlsabUlty  to  that  of  an  annuity  payable 
at  a  certain  age.  In  either  case,  the  en^iloy- 
ment  option  must  be  nxade  more  available 
by  liberalizing  the  test  to  no  less  than 
83,600  annually  until  abolition  is  achieved. 

In  conjunction  with  the  retirement  earn- 
ings test's  disincentive  to  continued  employ- 
ment after  65,  the  current  one  percent  de- 
layed retirement  increment,  presently  avail- 
able for  old-age  Insurance  benefits,  should 
be  liberalized  on  an  actuarial  basis  to 
counter-balance  the  test's  adverse  effects. 
This  would  greatly  Increase  benefits  since 
they  would  be  paid  over  a  shorter  period  of 
time  and  would  reward  those  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  work  and  who  have  to  continue 
to  pay  the  employment  tax.  This  would  seem 
to  be  simple  Justice. 

Supplemental  security  income  (SSt) 

The  enactment  of  the  SSI  program  and 
Its  Implementotlon  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  represent  exemplary  and 
beneficial  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  aid  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled  to  attain 
some  measure  of  guaranteed  Income  protec- 
tion. The  SSI  program  establiahes  uniform 
national  standards  for  eUglbUlty  and  bene- 
fit levels:  benefits  wUl  soon  be  8140  monthly 
for  an  Individual  and  8215  for  a  couple. 
However,  critics  of  the  program  point  out 
the  qualitative  and  quantitative  distinc- 
tion* between  adequate  and  marginal  In- 
comes: "he  SSI  benefit  levels  neither  equal 
the  poverty  level  nor  approach  a  1971  WHCoA 
recommendation  calling  for  a  minimum  In- 
come floor  equal  to  the  Department  of  Labor's 
"intermediate"  budget  for  a  retired  couple 
(presently  established  at  84.967).  Moreover, 
critics  point  out  that  for  those  elderly  per- 
sons not  cc.-ered  by  OASDI.  SSI  benefits  do 
not  constitute  an  adequate  Income. 

Thus,  the  SSI  program  has  need  of  reform. 
Aciong  the  reforms  urged  by  members  of 
Congress  and  Interest  group  representatives 
Is  an  Increase  of  the  benefit  levels  of  the  SSI 
program  to  at  least  the  poverty  level.  Pur- 
tner.  It  is  urged  that  the  official  poverty 
level  be  made  to  vary  with  the  cost-of-living 
not  only  between  urban  and  rural  areas  but 
also  between  states  md  regions  n-tthin 
states.  Finally,  a  mechanism  should  be  es- 
tablished (as  tn  the  OASOI  program) 
whereby  SSI  benefits  automatically  Increase 
whenever  the  CPI  iQcreaaea. 
PenjHon  reform 
There  have  been  many  abuses  and  in- 
equities experienced  by  those  who  had  hoped 
to  provide  for  their  retirement  through 
participation  In  private  pension  plans.  One 
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Senator  recently  told  of  a  man  who.  after 
working  47  years  for  the  same  company,  was 
laid  off  three  months  prior  to  his  65th  birth- 
day. Upon  appljing  for  his  pension  benefit 
at  age  87.  he  was  Informed  that  he  did  not 
qualify  because  he  was  not  contributing 
lo  the  pension  fund  at  age  66.  Others  have 
lost  benefits  due  to  a  pension  plan  going 
bankrupt. 

These  reports  of  Inequities  due  to  irre- 
sponsible vestmg  and  funding  requirements 
and  inadequate  fiduciary  standards  have 
prompted  Congress  to  propose  responsive 
private  pension  reform  leglalauon.  Early 
this  year,  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved legislation  (H.R.  2)  designed  to  guar- 
antee the  retirement  rights  of  30  million 
nonagrlcultural  workers  currently  covered 
under  private  plans.  Together  with  a  Senate 
Bill  1H.B.  4200)  approved  in  September  1973. 
this  legislation  represents  the  first  compre- 
hen.'iive  federal  attempt  to  regulate  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  plans.  Although  the 
plans  differ  In  scope,  taken  together  they 
would  set  vesting  schedules,  establish  min- 
imum funding  levels,  create  a  plan-termlna- 
tlon  insurance  fund,  sot  reporting  and 
fiduciary  standards,  participation  require- 
ments and  provide  for  transfer  of  pension 
contributions  from  one  plan  to  another  In 
the  case  of  a  Job  transfer. 

These  reform  proposals  are  at  wide  vari- 
ance with  Administration  views.  The  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  called  for  a  SO-50 
vesting  plan  (50%  vcsung  when  age  and 
ser\'ice  equal  50,  Increasing  by  10%  In  each 
successive  year)  but  did  not  include  plan 
termination  Insurance  or  portability  provi- 
sions. Plan  termination  Insurance  appears 
the  most  controversial  section  or  the  pro- 
posals, within  Congress,  the  Administration 
and  labor.  The  APL-CIO  building  and  con- 
struction trades  division  broke  with  the 
parent  union  on  this  Issue,  citing  a  »600 
million  annual  cost  rise  in  construction  pen- 
sion funds  which  In  turn  would  result  In 
the  reduction  of  pension  benefits  for  par- 
ticipants and  termmatlon  In  other  cases. 
Tax  abatement 
Besides  health  related  expenses  (e.g.,  the 
nutritional  requirements  for  good  health), 
housing  expenditures  are  the  weightiest 
drains  on  an  older  person's  limited  Income. 
For  the  70  percent  of  the  elderly  who  own 
their  homes,  the  most  pressing  expense  is 
property  taxes.  As  inflation  has  eroded  the 
purchasing  power  of  their  already  fixed  in- 
comes, most  elderly  homeowners  have 
watched  property  taxes  more  than  double 
In  the  last  ten  years.  Since  his  Special  Mes- 
sage on  Aging  In  March  1972,  President 
Nixon  has  repeatedly  said  that  the  remission 
of  property  taxes  for  older  Americans  Is  one 
of  his  highest  priorities. 

The  vehicle  by  which  the  Administration 
has  proposed  to  effect  this  goal  is  the  General 
Revenue  Sharing  formula.  In  principle,  this 
mitlative  gives  states  and  local  communi- 
ties ihe  opportunity  to  remit  or  at  least  lower 
properly  taxes  of  older  persoiaa  who  qualify 
on  the  basis  of  an  appropriate  measure  of 
Income  and  assets.  However,  the  record  of 
the  states  and  localities  clearly  shows  that 
the,w  revenues  are  more  Itkelv  to  be  spent 
on  competing  issues:  In  tact,  less  than  1% 
of  General  Revenue  Sharing  funds  were  spent 
on  elderly-related  services  and  issues  In  the 
program's  first  year  of  operation.  The  prin- 
ciple of  making  federal  revenues  available 
to  the  states  is  commendable  but  it  ap- 
pears that  without  controls  of  the  nattire  of 
the  categorical  programs,  elderly  persons  are 
forced  to  accept  such  mlsailocatlons  of  funds 
as  in  the  case  of  one  Rocky  Mountain  city 
spending  $647,000  on  a  municipal  golf  course 
or  a  New  England  town's  1333.000  expendl- 
tiire  for  new  uniforms  for  the  town  band. 
Clearly,  some  Initiative  must  be  taken  to  urge 
or  compel  local  units  of  government  to  utilise 
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a  part  of  their  revenue  sharing  funds.  If  not 
a  percentage  set-aside,  for  the  President's 
stated  purpose:  otherwise.  It  remains  as 
rhetorical  commitment  and  nothing  more. 

Last  year,  Senator  Edmund  Muskle  (D 
Maine)  Introduced  legislation  (S.  1265)  to 
reform  and  strengthen  state  and  local  govern- 
ment financial  structures.  The  purpose  of  the 
legislation  was  to  relieve  those  portions  of  the 
tax  which  undercut  other  federal  programs 
of  assistance  to  the  low-income  persons  for 
whom  property  taxes  are  both  burdensome 
and  arbitrarily  administered.  It  would  have 
set  up  an  Office  of  Property  Tax  Relief  and 
Reform  in  the  Treasury  Department  empow- 
ered to  pay  half  the  relief  offered  by  a 
qualified  stale  system  up  to  a  limit  of  86.00 
per  capita  in  each  state.  To  qualify  for 
federal  cost  sharing,  state  programs  T.-ould 
have  to  offer  relief  In  the  form  of  cash  pay- 
ments, tax  credits  or  refunds  to  homeown- 
ers  regardless  of  age.  In  addition.  It  would 
also  require  the  states  to  conform  to  uniform 
assessment  standards.  The  bill,  however,  was 
left  sitting  after  hearings  were  held  last 
year  and  Its  doubtful  whether  action  will  be 
taken  before  the  close  of  the  current  session 
of  Congress.  This  Is  unfortunate  as  the  legis- 
lation would  provide  substantial  and  respon- 
sible property  tax  relief  to  older  homeown- 
ers. 

Senator  Muskle's  legislation  came  In  re- 
sponse to  a  study  concerning  the  status  of 
state  property  tax  administrations  conducted 
by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  Delivered  to  March  1973, 
the  study  found  that  only  two  states  pro- 
vided property  tax  relief  to  all  persons  with- 
in a  certain  low  Income  limitation,  while  only 
nine  provide  such  relief  to  owners  over  the 
ago  of  65.  The  general  conclusion  of  the  re- 
port was  that  the  need  for  such  relief  was 
demanded  as  the  property  tax  burden  falls 
disproportionately  upon  those  least  able  to 
pay  It. 

•UaTidatorjr  Jietirement  and  Smployment  Op- 
porfunifies 
TTie  widening  gap  between  retirement  and 
employment  Income,  the  prevalence  of  pov- 
erty and  near  poverty  among  millions  of 
older  Americans  and  the  absence  of  pros- 
pects for  any  substantial  Improvement  In 
the  Income  position  of  retirees  make  the 
status  of  retirement  unattractive  and  often 
unacceptable.  However,  due  to  a  variety  of 
factors  Including  the  retirement  earnings 
policies  of  mandatory  retirement,  reduced 
limitation  test,  prevailing  practices  and 
manpower  requirements  and  age  discrimina- 
tion, the  older  worker  Is  being  excluded  from 
the  lat>or  force. 

Jis  a  first  step  toward  remedying  this  situa- 
tion, mandatory  retU^ment  policies  should 
be  abolished  by  law  for  an  hidlvlduala  right 
to  work  should  not  depend  solely  on  the  arbi- 
trary and  often  Irrational  criteria  of  age. 
Secondly,  national  programs — e.g..  Title  DC 
of  the  Comprehensive  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1973— should  be  fully  and 
adequately  funded  so  as  to  provide  a  public 
commitment  toward  offering  the  older  worker 
employment  options. 

Hand  In  hand  with  these  objectives,  the 
performance  of  the  Age  Discrimmetlon  In 
Employment  Act  of  1967  <ADEA)  should  be 
studied  thoroughly.  Admittedly,  age  discri- 
mination In  employment  may  be  very  subtle 
and  dlfflcult  to  Investigate  and  prosecute: 
however,  if  the  law  is  ineffective  and  diffi- 
cult to  enlorce.  It  should  be  revised  and 
strengthened.  In  addition,  coverage  of  tne 
act  shovid  be  extended  to  Include  all  cld«r 
workers,  not  Just  those  between  ages  40  and 
64, 

Summary 
It  is  apparent  that  In  spite  of  ma'.:y  Im- 
provements m  the  public  mechanisms  prov- 
ing support  to  older  persons,  problems  will 


continue  to  be  experienced  unless  there  Is 
further  responsible  Administration  and  Con- 
gressional commitment  Although  the  'erod- 
ing effects  of  mfiatlon  Is  the  major  prob- 
lem, perhaps  equally  critical  Is  the  neei  for 
exploration  of  alternative  vehicles  for  financ-  ■ 
Ing  the  OASDI  cash  benefits  program  slr.ce 
the  present  system,  the  backbone  of  most 
elderly  persons  income,  la  subject  to  severe 
long-range  limitations. 


VANDER  VEEN  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Vanoer  Vseki 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr,  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  Introduced,  along  with  36  of 
my  House  colleagues,  the  Public  Service 
Employment  Act  of  1974.  This  legislation 
would  provide  funding  for  900,000  public 
service  Jobs  throughout  the  Nation. 

Inadvertently,  the  names  of  two  co- 
sponsors  were  not  included  on  the  bill 
Introduced  yesterday.  Several  calls  came 
in  Immediately  prior  to  introduction  and 
were  not  added  to  the  list. 

I  am  thus  reintroducing  the  bill  todaj- 
on  my  own  behalf  and  that  of  Congress- 
man Kykos  of  Maine  and  Congressman 
Hicks  of  Washington.  This  brines  the 
number  of  cosponsors  to  38. 1  appreciate 
the  support  of  these  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  hope  this  support 
will  provide  an  Impetus  to  the  creation  of 
these  needed  jobs.  The  text  of  the  bill 
and  ray  introductory  remarks  are  printed 
on  pages  H7285  et  seq,  of  the  Record  of 
Mondav,  Julv  29. 
The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973  to  establish 
a  public  employment  program  for  areas  of 
severe  unemployment 
Be  ft  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Keprcsentoflijej    of    the    United    State)    o/ 
America  In  Coni^reBS  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTIX 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Public  Service  Employment  Act  of  1974". 

ESTABLISHSIENr  Or  PROdULM 

Sec.  2.  The  Comprehensive  Bmployzaent 
and  Traming  Act  of  1973  (Pi.  9»-S03-  87 
SUt.  839)  Is  amended— 

ID  by  redesignating  title  VI,  and  any  ref. 
erence  thereto,  as  title  VTI; 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  601  through 
section  615,  and  any  reference  thereto,  as 
section  701  through  section  715,  respectively; 
and 

13)  by  inserting  immediately  after  title  V 
the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  VI— PtTBLIC  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

FOR  AREAS  OP  SERVICE  UNEMPLOTMENT 

"STATESIENT  DP  PfET^DSE 

"SEC.  601  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  employment  opportunities  to  assure 
that  no  area  In  the  Ignited  States  has  as 
unemployment  rate  to  excess  of  7  percent. 

"XLtCIBLS  APPIJCANTS 

"Src.  602.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
only  pursuant  to  applications  subnutted  bv 
eligible  applicants  which  are — 

"  (1 )  prime  sponsors  qualified  under  title  I; 
or 

"(2)  Indian  tribes  on  Federal  or  State 
reservations  and  which  Include  areas  of 
severe  unemployment. 
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"<b)(l)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  area  of  severe  unemptoyment.'  meaus 
any  area  of  sufficient  size  and  scope  to  sus- 
tain a  public  sen'lce  employment  program 
and  which  has  a  rat«  of  unemployment  In 
excess  of  7  percent  for  3  consecutive  months 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"i2i  Determinations  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  unemployment  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretory  at  least  once  each  fliscal  year. 

"PtTBLIC   SERVICE    EMPLOYMENT    Pt7MD 

"Sec.  603.  (at  There  Is  hereby  established 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  special  fund  to  be  kuown  as  the 
'Public  Service  Employment  Fund'  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'fund'). 

"(b)  There  shall  be  available  tu  the  fund 
during  each  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to 
the  product  of — 

"(1)  the  average  amount  of  financial  as- 
sistance necessary  to  establish  and  main- 
tain one  public  service  Job  under  title  XI  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary)  during  the 
most  recent  fiscal  year;  and 

"(2)  the  difference  between — 

"(A)  the  total  number  of  unemployed 
persons  lu  all  areas  of  severe  unemployment; 
and 

"(B)  the  number  of  unemployed  persons  In 
all  art^as  of  severe  unemployment  which  Is 
necessary  to  qualify  each  such  area  as  an 
area  of  severe  unemployment. 

"(C»  Eligible  appllconcs  shall  be  entitled 
to  allotments  from  the  fund  In  accordance 
with  the  excess  number  of  unemployed  per- 
sons, who  were  counted  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (b)(3)(B),  residing  In  areas  of  se- 
vere unempto>'ment  within  the  Jiirisdlctlon 
of  Euch  applicant  compared  to  the  number 
of  such  unemployed  persons  residing  In  all 
such  areas. 

"<d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  fund  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"AOMINtSTRATION 

"Sec.  604.  The  provisions  of  sections  203. 
303,  206.  307.  208.  209.  and  211  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  this 
title  by  the  Secretary. 

"TRAKSmON   TO    PRIVATX    EMPLOYMENT 

"Sec.  605.  In  addition  to  its  functions 
uiider  section  104,  each  pl&onmg  council  es- 
tablished by  a  prime  sponsor  under  section 
104  111  an  area  of  severe  unemployment  shall 
recommend  to  the  prime  sponsor  procedures 
to  provide  aaststauce.  Information,  and  coun- 
seling to  persons  who  obtain  public  service 
employment  under  this  title,  in  order  to  as- 
sist such  persons  In  securing  subsequent  em- 
ployment in  the  private  sector". 

DEFINITION*    OP    PUIBLIC   SERVICE 

Sec.  3.  Section  70X(a)  (7)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973  (as  so  redesignated  by  section  2  of  this 
Act)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  'Public  service'  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to.  work  in  such  fields  as  ?r.vironmen- 
tal  quality,  health  care,  education,  public 
safety,  para -professional  medical,  nursing. 
legal,  and  counseling  aeslstarcs.  crime  pre- 
vention and  control,  prison  rehabilitation, 
transportation,  recreation,  maintenance  of 
parks,  streets,  and  other  public  facilities. 
solid  waste  removal,  pollution  control,  neigh- 
borhood Improvements,  rural  development, 
conscr\-ation,  beautlficatlon,  cultural  im- 
provement (Including  the  wor^  of  arttTts, 
artisans,  writers,  and  historians),  veterans 
outreach,  and  other  fields  of  human  better- 
ment and  community  Improvement.". 

TECHNICAL    AUEMDMENTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Secuon  108(b)(3)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973  (PI.-  93-203;  87  Stat.  847)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "603  or  604"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "703  or  704". 

(b)  Section  108(d)  (1>  of  such  Act  (PX. 
93-303;  87  Stat.  848)   la  amended  by  stnic- 


Ing  out  "603(1) "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "703(1)".  and  by  striking  out  "613 
(a)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "712(a)". 

(c)  Section  108(d)(3)  of  such  Act  (PX. 
9^303:  87  Stat.  848  >  Is  amended  by  striking 
out    "614"    and    inserting   in    lieu    thereof 

"714". 

(d)  Section  419(b)  of  such  Act  (PL.  98- 
303:  87  Stat.  874)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"603"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "703". 


LINCOLN  PLAQUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findlev)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  fit- 
ting ceremony  today  in  Statuary  Hall,  a 
plaque  was  dedicated  which  marks  the 
location  of  Congressman  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's desk  during  the  30th  Congress. 

Our  distinguished  Speaker.  Carl  Al- 
bert, joined  Chairman  Wayne  L.  Hays  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee  in 
unveiling  the  plaque.  Both  spoke  with  re- 
marks appropriate  to  the  occasion.  As 
the  author  of  the  resolution  authorizing 
tlie  marker.  I  had  the  privilege  oi  joining 
Mr.  Albert  and  George  M.  White.  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  and  Mr.  Hays  in 
troweling  mortar  in  the  space  in  the 
marble  floor  of  the  Chamber  reserved  for 
the  plaque. 

A  brief  historical  review  of  Statuary 
Hall  and  plans  for  its  restoration  were 
given  by  Mr.  White.  Rev.  Edward  D. 
Latch.  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, gave  the  Invocation  and  bene- 
diction. Music  tt-as  provided  by  the  U.S. 
Marine  Band,  with  M.  Sgt.  John  Bour- 
geois conducting. 

Presiding  over  the  ceremonies  was  our 
colleague  from  Michigan,  Lucien  Nedzi, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  handled  the  legislative  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  souvenir  program  included  a  re- 
production of  the  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Directory  of  the  30th  Congress 
which  shows  the  locatitm  of  Uie  Lincoln 
desk,  photographs  of  a  desk  and  chair  of 
that  period,  the  first  known  photograph 
of  Lincoln  taken  about  the  time  he 
became  a  Congressman,  and  the  first 
photograph  of  the  Capitol  Building, 
taken  in  1846 — the  year  before  Lincoln 
was  elected. 

The  plaque  was  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  605,  which  I  authored  and 
which  was  cosponsored  by  Congressmen 
Beard,  Oowiting.  Eshlekun.  Keup, 
MADiGiN.  Michel.  Moakley,  and  SxtjDDs. 
The  resolution  authorizes  similar  plaques 
for  eight  other  Congre.ssmen-Presidents: 
John  Quincy  Adams.  James  Buchanan, 
Millard  Fillmore.  William  Henry  Harri- 
son, Andrew  Johnson.  Franklin  Pierce, 
James  Knox  Polk,  and  John  Tyler. 

Giving  the  dedicatory  address  today 
was  the  Hhnois  State  historian.  William 
K.  Alderfer.  He  Is  also  director  of  Illi- 
nois State  Historical  Society  and  editor 
of  Its  journal,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Association,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  Lincoln  Academy  of  Illinois. 
He  Is  an  eminent  authority  on  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  his  stimulating  talk  cen- 
tered appropriately  upon  the  years  which 
Congressman  Uncoln  served  as  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Illinois. 


So  that  all  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  his  timely  remarks,  I  include 
them  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

CONCBRNINO    CONCRCSSUAN   LINCOLN 

(By  nUnols  State  Historian  William  K. 
Alderfer) 

X  do  want  to  begin  by  saying  bow  gratify- 
ing it  Is  to  be  here,  not  only  because  I  am 
speaking  before  such  an  august  assembly  but 
because,  as  an  historian,  it  pleases  me  to 
give  you  the  historical  credit  due  you.  In  all 
my  travels,  from  the  smallest  historical  so- 
ciety In  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  the  largest 
of  our  national  hLstorical  organizations,  I 
have  never  had  the  pleasure  ol  speaking  to 
so  many  nonprofessional  historians  who  have 
so  much  historical  expertise. 

Yotir  own  Representative,  Paul  Plndley, 
who  Is  my  Representative,  too.  and  with 
whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  working  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Association,  Is  such  a  Congreaeman.  It 
is  doubtful  that  plans  for  the  development 
of  the  Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site 
would  be  as  close  to  completion  as  they  are 
if  Congressman  Findley  were  not  such  a  per- 
sistent advocate  and  were  not,  like  you  so 
imbued  with  a  sense  of  history. 

In  becoming  adept  at  handling  contem- 
porary congressional  problems  and  Involved 
with  budgets  and  trade  and  armaments  and 
civil  rights,  most  of  you  have  acquired  a 
bone-deep,  gut-level  appreciation  of  the  his- 
torical perspective  toward  the  tasks  you 
face.  In  an  era  which  Is  striving,  sometimes 
vainly,  and  occasionally  with  heartening  suc- 
cess, to  make  history  relevant,  I  confess  to 
you  that  my  knowledge  of  your  constant 
awareness  of  the  history  of  your  own  pro- 
fession, your  own  awesome  tasks,  makes  my 
speech  to  you  a  pleasure,  rather  than  a  chore. 

I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  now  about 
one  who  was  once  among  the  least  among 
you.  the  Jiuilor  congressman  from  lUlnols 
from  1847  to  1849.  In  fact.  It  Is  the  Judgment 
of  many  historians  that  Congressman  Lin- 
coln truly  loixs  the  least  among  you,  that  bia 
congressional  career  yielded  little  of  value 
to  that  particular  session  of  congress  or  to 
the  man  himself,  the  man  who  would  later 
become  our  sixteenth  president. 

I  wish  to  dispute  that  historical  judgment. 
Changing  time  and  changing  events  can  alter 
historical  interpretations.  For  Instance,  the 
caliber  of  the  west-of-the- Allegheny  con- 
gressman In  the  past  decades  has  effectively 
destroyed  old  prejudices  held  by  the  Eastern 
seaboard  that  little  of  consequence  ever  took 
place  beyond  those  mountains. 

But  when  the  rumpled,  homely  Lincoln 
came  east.  It  was  stut  sport  to  derogate  the 
"Western"'  states.  And  In  1848.  a  reporter 
from  the  Boston  Atlas  in  Massachusetts,  said, 
"Mr.  Lincoln  Is  a  capital  specimen  of  a 
(sucker)  whig,  six  feet  at  least  in  his  stock- 
ings, and  every  way  worthy  to  represent  that 
spartan  band  of  the  cnly  Whig  district  in 
poor,  benighted.  Illinois." 

Mr.  Lincoln,  however,  understood  the 
tongue  In  the  cheek  having  tucked  hla  own 
there  to  good  advantage  in  many  coui^  cases. 
Several  days  after  arriving  In  Washington — 
on  his  first  trip  east  of  the  Alleghenles — to 
take  up  his  seat  In  the  30th  Congress,  he 
wrote  these  prophetic  words  to  William 
Herndon,  his  law  partner  in  Springfield:  "As 
you  are  aU  so  anxious  for  me  to  distinguish 
myself,  I  have  concluded  to  do  so  before 
long." 

And  Congressman  Lincoln  did  distinguish 
himself.  Ten  months  later,  by  the  end  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  thirtieth  Congress  and  on 
his  return  to  Illinois,  this  38-year-old  Con- 
gressman had  been  selected  by  hla  party  to 
take  a  major  role  In  behalf  of  the  campaign 
of  the  Whig  presidential  candidate,  Oenerat 
Zachary  Taylor. 

That  Lincoln  could  distinguish  blmseU  in 
such  a  short  period  of  time,  and  among 
seatmates  of  the  caliber  of  former  President 
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John  Quincy  Adams;  Joshua  Olddlngs,  head 
of  the  Whig  antl-alavery  movement;  George 
Ashman,  destined  to  become  president  of  the 
Republican  national  convention  that  would 
nominate  Lincoln;  Alexander  Stephens,  fu- 
ture vice-president  of  the  Confederacy; 
Caleb  Smith,  one  day  to  be  Lincoln's  secre- 
tary of  the  Interior;  and  David  Wlljnot,  who 
became  a  disruptive  and  historic  force 
through  his  Wtlmot  proviso — that  Lincoln 
could  distinguish  himself  In  such  a  short 
time  and  among  such  people  Is  all  the  mora 
remarkable  when  one  considers  that  this  was 
bis  first  and  only  Congressional  term  and 
that  even  before  be  took  his  seat  he  knew 
that  be  would  not  run  for  reelection.  An- 
other candidate,  In  a  rotation  previously 
agreed  upon  by  the  Whigs  of  the  7th  Illlnolt 
congressional  district,  wotild  have  this  privi- 
lege. 

The  success  of  Congressman  Lincoln  can 
be  ascribed.  In  part,  to  his  capacity  for  hard 
work.  He  attended  to  all  details  himself;  no 
favor  was  too  small  to  merit  bla  closest  art- 
tentlon.  His  reputation  for  getting  things 
done  was  so  well  known  that  after  only  six 
weeks  in  Washington,  Lincoln  complained 
that  Whigs  were  coming  to  him  to  get  ap- 
pointments to  the  Army  from  President  Folk, 
a  Democrat.  "Not  only  does  the  President 
have  no  places  to  give,"  explained  the  ex- 
asperated Congressman,  "but  he  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  give  them  to  Whigs  at  the 
solicitation  of  a  Whig  Member  of  Congress." 
It  was  this  attention  to  detaU,  coupled 
with  his  willingness  to  put  In  long  hours, 
that  set  Lincoln  apart  from  other  able  House 
Members  and  destined  him  for  important 
party  assignments.  He  was  placed  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Poet  Office  and  Post  Boada 
as  well  as  on  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
In  the  War  Department.  Both  were  Important 
assignments  for  a  Junior  Congressman,  and 
Lincoln  discharged  hla  duties  satisfactorily. 
Lincoln's  service  to  his  party  and  to  his 
constituents  may  have  made  him  popular 
with  his  Whig  colleagues,  but  left  him  little 
time  for  his  family.  His  wife.  Mary,  bad  ac- 
companied him  to  Washington,  but  after  a 
few  months  ehe  returned  west  and  staved  at 
her  father's  home  In  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
Although  Lincoln  had  encouraged  her  to 
leave,  he  later  regretted  It,  even  though  he 
acknowledged  that  hla  work  In  Washington 
would  not  let  up.  "When  you  were  here."  he 
wrote  to  Mary,  "I  thought  you  hindered  me 
some  In  attending  to  business;  but  now.  hav- 
ing nothing  but  business — no  variety— it  has 
gro^-n  exceedingly  tasteless  to  me." 

The  quantity  of  work  may  have  made  Lin- 
coln cry  "tasteless"  when  he  was  In  a  mood 
of  depression,  but  he  remained  unstinting  In 
the  execution  of  his  tasks. 

The  thirtieth  Congress  had  a  Democratic 
Senate  and  a  House  with  a  slight  Whig  ma- 
jority. A  Democratic  President.  James  K. 
Polk,  occupied  the  White  House.  If  the 
Whigs  were  to  make  effective  their  opposition 
to  the  Democrats,  It  would  be  In  the  House, 
where  they  held  control.  Control  of  both 
Houses  was  precarious,  and  that  situation  af- 
fected Lincoln's  future.  He  was  the  only 
Whig  from  Illinois,  a  Western  State,  and  the 
very  section  of  the  Nation  each  party  would 
need  to  win  If  It  was  to  tip  the  political 
balance.  The  future  of  America  was  In  the 
West,  and  the  West  was  fllltog  up.  The  West 
o.Tered  cheap  land,  and  settlers  accepted  the 
offer  In  Increasing  numbers.  Each  settler  was 
»  potential  vote,  a  vote  that  might  tip  the 
balance.  There  were  railroads  to  be  built; 
there  was  the  prospect  of  new  territory  to 
be  added  after  successful  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  Mexico.  America  had  expansion 
fever.  It  was  an  exuberant  time.  And  Lincoln 
came  from  the  West. 

He  was,  obviously,  a  man  to  be  wooed  by 
his  Eastern  and  Southern  colleagues.  And 
woo  him  they  did.  Much  of  the  business  of 
the  thirtieth  Congress  was  devoted  to  boost- 
ing the  fortunes  of  possible  Presidential 
candidates  who  would  be  nominated  mt  tfas 
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Democratic  Convention  in  Baltimore  In  May. 
1B48,  or  at  the  Whig  National  Convention  In 
Philadelphia  In  June.  In  January.  Lincoln 
was  recognized  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
for  the  purpose  of  Introducing  a  series  of 
resolutions,  later  to  be  known  as  the  "spot 
resolutions."  These  were  designed  to  em- 
barrass the  Democrats  and  their  President 
by  asserting  that  the  "spot"  where  the  first 
blood  of  the  Mexican  War  had  been  shed  was 
In  Mexico,  not  on  American  soU  as  President 
Folk  claimed  in  his  explanation  to  Congress. 
The  "spot  resolutions"  were  widely  com- 
mented upon.  They  pleased  their  author 
and  the  Whig  Party,  even  though  the  op- 
position press  m  Illinois  vilified  "spotty 
Lincoln."  One  Democratic  newspaper  caUed 
Lincoln  a  modern  Benedict  Arnold.  When 
these  reports  from  Illlnola  reached  Lin- 
coln In  Washington,  he  would  not  back 
down.  On  the  Justice  of  his  position.  Lin- 
coln wrote:  ".  .  .  No  man  can  be  silent  if  be 
would.  You  are  compelled  to  speak;  and 
your  only  alternative  is  to  teU  the  truth 
or  a  lie." 

The  "spot  resolutions"  were  a  part  of 
Whig  policy.  They  were  unfavorably  re- 
ported by  the  IJemocratlc  press  and  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  Whig  press,  but  they 
were  certainly  reported.  For  a  junior  Con- 
gressman with  an  ambition  to  succeed,  it 
was  Important  that  they — and  he — received 
such  wide  notice.  They  not  only  gave  Lin- 
coln national  exposure,  but  led  Whig  lead- 
ers to  give  the  young  Congressman  speaking 
assignments  In  the  coming  campaign.  These 
speeches  would  make  him  a  familiar  figure 
in  many  eastern  and  northern  States. 

Lincoln  made  his  &ecoi.d  major  address 
In  Congress.  In  July  after  the  Presidential 
candidates  had  been  selected,  one  of  the 
targets  in  this  speech  was  Lewis  Cass,  the 
Democratic  standard  bearer.  Lincoln  poked 
fun  at  the  Democratic  efforts  to  make  a  mil- 
itary hero  out  of  Cass,  although  the  Demo- 
crats were  probably  only  trying  to  cotinter- 
balance  Whig  assertions  that  their  candi- 
date. "Old  Rough  and  Ready"  General  Zach- 
ary Taylor,  was  a  true  hero  of  the  Mexican 
War. 

In  discussing  Cass's  attributes  as  a  hero. 
Lincoln  said,  "Yesslr,  to  the  days  of  the 
Black  Hawk  War.  ...  I  fought,  bled  and 
came  away.  Speaking  of  General  Cass's  ca- 
reer reminds  me  of  my  own.  ...  it  is  quite 
certain  I  did  not  break  my  sword,  for  I 
had  none  to  break;  but  1  bent  a  musket 
pretty  badly  on  one  occasion.  If  Cass  broke 
his  sword,  the  idea  is  he  broke  it  in  despera- 
tion. I  broke  the  musket  by  accident.*" 

Lincoln  also  chlded  the  Democrats  for 
making  the  popularity  of  their  heroes  a 
major  campaign  issue.  "A  fellow  once  ad- 
vertlssd  that  he  had  made  a  discovery  by 
which  he  could  make  a  new  man  out  of  an 
old  one,  and  have  enough  of  the  stuff  left 
to  make  a  little  yellow  dog.  Just  such  a  dis- 
covery has  Gen.  Jackson's  popularity  been 
to  you.  You  not  only  twice  made  President 
of  him  out  of  it.  but  you  have  bad  enough 
of  the  stuff  left  to  make  Presidents  of  sev- 
eral comparatively  small  men  since;  and  It 
is  your  chief  reliance  now  to  make  still  an- 
other." 

A  reporter  for  the  BaltUnore  American 
said  of  this  second  speech:  "Lincoln  was  so 
good  natured  and  his  style  so  peculiar  that 
In  the  last  half  of  his  speech  he  kept  the 
House  in  a  continuous  roar  of  merriment." 
Humorous  Lincoln  no  doubt  was. 

But  he  was  also  a  tireless  enough  worker 
to  have  ferreted  out  aU  of  General  Cass's 
expense  accounts  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and 
to  discuss  them  at  great-  and  sober-length. 
Irrepresslbly,  he  concluded  his  speech:  "But 
I  have  Introduced  General  Cass's  accounts 
here  chiefly  to  show  the  wonderful  physical 
capacities  of  the  man.  They  show  that  be 
not  only  did  the  labor  of  several  men  at  the 
Bame  time;  but  that  he  often  did  it  In 
several  places,  many  hundreds  of  raUes  apart. 


at  the  same  time.  And  at  eating  too.  hla 
capacities  are  shown  to  be  qiUte  as  wonder- 
ful, from  October  1821  to  May  1822  he  ate 
tea  rations  a  day  in  Michigan,  ten  rations  a 
day  here  In  Washington,  and  near  five  doUara 
worth  a  day.  ...  On  the  road  between  the 
two  places;  ...  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  aU 
heard  of  the  animal  standing  in  doubt  be- 
tween two  stacks  of  hay,  and  starving  to 

i^^}^-  ^*  "^  °^  ^^^^  ^^"^'l  ^^''er  happen 
to  Gen.  Cass,   place  the  stacks  a  thouS^d 

SI^h!^"''  ^^  '"°''^^  ^^°d  stock  siin  mld- 
TnL  ^'■''r^  ^^^°^'  aod  eat  them  both  at 
wo^.'rtr**  '^^  ^"*°  Srass  along  the  Une 
J?^i  «^  "^  ^°  ^^"  *°^«  ^  ^^  the  same 
time  By  all  means,  make  him  president 
gen  lemen.  He  will  feed  you  bounL^^y^-l 

hoTped'StS^Tf.*"^  ''"  ^"^^  ^«  ^*^'^"  ^« 

«tf:!f?"l?  **y'*  °^  speaking  was  bound  to 
attract  attention.  As  the  American  lepcSteS 
It  Lincoln  would  ".  .  .  commerce  a  polnTS 
?Jf  fP"''*>  '"  "P  °"«  °^  ^^^  aisles,  a^  ke« 
on  talking  gesticulating,  and  walking  unS 

Sont  n??r  ?  J?''  ""^^  ^'  ^he  area  m 
^nt  Of  the  Clerk's  desk.  He  would  then  » 
back  ...  and  walk  down  again.  And  so 
on.  through  his  capital  speech" 
Rm?''«"  *i**^"^  ^^  "speechifying"  with 
BUly  Herndon.  a  friend  from  SprmgfieS 
.  I  made  a  Uttle  speech  two  or  ^^ 
ih?^^K  ■  ■  '  fl°'>  speaking  here  and^ 
hi^,?  ^^"""^  ***=  ^"^^  ^'^l^S  J  '^as  about  M 
badly  scared,  and  no  worse,  as  when  I  sn-ak 

Uncolns  speeches  were  well  accepted  br 
eastern  whlgs.  His  forensic  effwS  in  thj 
House,  despite  the  poor  acoustlS^and  the 
poorer  placement  of  his  seat  well  S  t^  rew 

In  f&ct;  «t  the  b«he«  of  those  political 
?i"«-  I''°"'n  <Jl<J  not  return  tanStlS 
to  nilnol.  alter  the  summer  rrara^^ 
r^au?tl^K°'  "Ilnol."_the"ta^a  S! 
rlquet  whl^h  was  Lincoln's  Introductlor.t 
campaign  ralUes  In  the  ewt-maS  speakto, 
«curslors    into   Maryland.   S?aw^^^ 

iaylor  and  the  whig  party 

sa^r»t«'th'i°,  "t?"'?*  '""«  "^"^^  •"  >""- 
ff.^  ?       i"""  Lincoln  met  Governor  Wll- 

Lincoln  a  Secretary  of  state  Sew.rrt  ih.^ 
ot"th7*d%'^T^''°  the  i-'eat^:?:?,^ 
Si™«.  ■'"J'-^awry-  Later  that  dayTii 
^r^l.'""  """'O.  Lincoln  acknowledged 
ana  asserted  that  "we've  got  to  elve  more  •» 

17,"°^  'V  ■  •  <^««ry)  herXr  ?C4; 
have  been  doing."  ^^^ 

Although  slavery  was  becoming  an  Issue  of 

S  ?wi  Z,,'.''^  r"."^  ^  ""^'  Lincoln^ 
antiwar  and  antladmlnlstratlon  Btsmds.  The 
ne«  stop   after  his  eastern  speaking  SJ 

bered  that  Uncoln  had  voted  the  war  "S- 
famous  and  wicked."  Throughout  his  tour  of 

reiolutlons-  rose  to  haunt  him  a  omm. 
T^T^°'J°:.:i*"  Springfield  iS»  joSSl 
decided  that  "Uncoln  has  made  nothtnibi 
coming  to  this  part  of  this  country  S^to 
speeches.  Be  had  better  have  etaj^  »^.  » 
But  in  spite  Of  that.  w.hen  the^u^V 
was  in  on  election  day.  General  Taylor  had 
r??A  "?  ^J'"'  '^'°  Llncoln-s  dlsWct^ 
credit  for  that  success.  His  own  success  o«r 
the  succeeding  years,  arose  In  large  part'l?om 
his    nsatlable  desire  for  learning  wrlre  5 

hrf„r,ri?  ^'  ''^'"'  °'  Llnclln's  reMlS 
by  the  light  of  the  Are  HI,  term  In  th£ 
House  of  Representatives  provided  a  brighter 
ight.  a  different  kind  of  fuel  for  hi,  ur™  » 
learn.  He  used  It  well.  They  used  him  weU 

Of  the  sixteen  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  have  also  been  Pieel- 
dent,  Abraham  Lincoln  tms  been  accorded  a 
special  place  In  the  hearts  of  Americans.  Bla 
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presidential  career,  which  began  twelve  years 
after  his  congressional  term  ended,  needs  no 
recital  here.  But  we  would  be  remiss  If  we  did 
not  recall  that  Lincoln's  congressional  career 
was  his  first  test  in  national  political  affairs, 
the  first  test  of  the  endurance  and  deter- 
mination that  he  would  be  called  upon  to  U5« 
In  leading  this  Nation  away  from  Its  darkest 
hour.  In  neither  career  did  Congressman 
Lincoln  fall. 

ADDBESS     of      REPBESENTiTTVE      CARL      ALBEBT. 
THE  SPEAKES,  n.S.    HOtTSE    OF    REPaESEITrA- 

xrvEs 

It  is  great  pleasure  for  me  to  accept  this 
plaque  honoring  Congressman  Abraham  Lin- 
coln on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  appropriate  that  this  plaque 
should  be  dedicated  at  a  time  when  this  Hall, 
which  for  forty-six  years  served  as  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  House,  Is  about  to  be  restored  to 
Its  original  setting  when  these  nine  mem- 
bers served  here. 

This  historic  room,  which  Is  one  of  the 
moet  beautiful  In  the  Capitol,  should  bear 
the  seal  of  and  be  recognized  as  part  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives.  I 
personally  want  the  10  million  persons  who 
visit  the  Capitol  each  year  to  associate  this 
Chamber,  where  monumental  legislative  de- 
cisions have  been  made,  with  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Many  Americans  may  not  be  aware  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  served  In  the  House;  nor 
may  they  be  aware  that  the  eight  other 
Presidents  honored  by  this  Resolution  served 
m  the  House.  Historians  have  not  placed 
great  emphasis  on  Presidents'  congressional 
careers  or  for  that  matter  on  the  contribu- 
tions of  other  Members  of  the  House.  The 
House  of  Representatives  deserves  far  more 
than  a  superSclal  overview  in  American  his* 
tory;  It  deserves  recognition  commensurate 
to  its  contributions  to  America.  X  am  proud 
that  the  House  and  the  Capitol  Hlstorlal 
Society  are  eagerly  striving  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  more 
Americans. 

The  dedication  of  this  plaque  today  and 
others  In  the  coming  months  will  Increase 
public  awareness  of  the  important  congres- 
sional contributions  of  nine  of  our  Presi- 
dents. I  am  pleased  that  Abraham  Lincoln, 
an  American  who  while  President  led  this 
nation  through  its  most  divided  and  troubled 
time  in  history,  is  the  first  Congressman 
whom  we  honor  today.  I  cannot  help  but 
tblnlt  that  bis  experience  in  this  room  125 
years  ago  gave  him  keener  Insight  Into  the 
greatness  of  a  constitutional  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 

REMAaJtS  OF  MB.  NEOZI 

I  want  to  welcome  our  distinguished 
guests  to  this  historic  chamber  where  for 
fifty  years  the  House  of  Representatives  met. 
except  for  the  brief  period  after  the  British 
burned  the  Capitol.  Perhaps  more  than  any 
other  spot  In  the  CDuntr>'.  this  room  and 
the  men  who  served  In  It  were  at  the  very 
heart  of  our  democracy  during  its  llrst  half 
century. 

One  of  those  men  who  achieved  the  high- 
est honor  the  Nation  could  bestow,  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  was  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  There  were  others  who  served 
In  this  chamber  and  were  accorded  thst  high 
honor.  The  purpose  of  House  Resolution  605 
la  to  recognize  the  eight  Congressmen  who 
sat  m  this  hall  when  it  served  as  the  c?iam- 
bcr  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
who  also  served  the  Nation  as  President. 

The  Idea  of  recognizing  those  Presidents 
who  served  the  Nation  as  Congressmen  sit- 
ting In  what  Is  now  Statuary  Hall  was  first 
conceived  in  1067  by  Representative  Paul 
Flndley,  who  represents  a  portion  of  the 
same  district  which  Lincoln  represented  In 
the  aoth  Congress, 

Through  the  assistance  of  the  House  Li- 
brarian   It   was   possible   to   determine   the 


exact  location  of  Lincoln's  desk  when  he  sat 
m  this  chamber.  The  desks  of  the  others  have 
been  similarly  located. 

In  fact  one.  John  Qulncy  Adams,  has  been 
so  memorialized  for  years.  A  bronze  circle.  Its 
Inscription  long  since  obliterated  by  the 
tramping  feet  of  ages  of  tourists,  marks  the 
spot  where  he  collapsed  while  serving  as  a 
Representative  from  Massachusetts  after  he 
had  finished  his  two  terms  as  President.  It 
Is  worth  noting  that  Congressman  Adams, 
who  had  already  sampled  the  U.3.  Senate, 
preferred  the  House  of  Representatives  after 
he  bad  served  as  the  Nation's  Chief  Execu- 
tive 

On  October  17.  1973,  Representative  Flnd- 
ley Introduced  House  Resolution  605,  co- 
sponsored  by  Representatives  Beard,  Down- 
ing, Eshleman,  Kemp,  Madlgan,  Michel, 
Moakley,  and  Studds. 

Each  of  the  co-sponsors  represents  the 
Congressional  district  represented  by  one  of 
the  Congressmen-Presidents.  On  November 
28,  the  Conunlttee  on  House  Administration, 
having  held  a  hearing  on  the  proposal,  or- 
dered It  reported  to  the  fioor  of  the  House 
for  final  action. 

The  House  unanimously  passed  House 
Resolution  606  on  December  3,  1D73. 

The  plaque  commemorating  the  service 
of  Congressman  Lincoln,  which  Is  being  ded- 
icated todav,  is  but  one  of  eight  plaques 
which  will  be  placed  In  the  floor  of  this 
chamber  In  the  near  future.  The  others  will 
be  set  In  place  during  the  restoration  of 
Statuary  Hall,  scheduled  to  begin  m  Sep- 
tember. Each  plaque  represents  the  unique 
contribution  to  the  leadership  of  the  Nation 
which  has  been  made  by  the  people's  branch 
of  government. 


LET  JUS'nCE  BE  DONE 

(Mr,  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
can  look  with  pride  on  the  performance 
ot  the  Members  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  in  carrying  out  its  inquiry 
into  the  impeacliment  of  the  President — 
no  matter  what  one's  position  on  im- 
peachment may  be.  We  have  just  wit- 
nessed a  superb  example  of  America's 
commitment  to  democracy:  Members  of 
Congress  from  all  over  the  countr}'.  rep- 
resenttag  the  Nation's  great  diversity, 
so  ably  and  responsibly  debating  the 
articles  of  impeachment. 

There  is  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, Peter  Rodino — a  gentle  man  tvith  a 
spine  of  steel  who  Is  a  first  generation 
American  of  Italian  extraction.  BARBiiRA 
Jordan,  of  Texas — a  black  woman,  a  de- 
scendant of  slaves,  whose  brilliant  mind 
Is  equaled  only  by  her  beautiful  voice, 
Edward  Mezvinsky,  of  Iowa — a  man 
whose  parents  emigrated  from  Poland 
and  Russia  to  escape  the  anti-Semitic 
czars,  and  a  Representative  whose  con- 
stituency in  Iowa  Is  less  than  1  percent 
Jewish.  Robert  Dhinan,  of  Massachu- 
setts— a  Catholic  priest.  Jahes  Mann,  of 
South  Carolina — a  southerner  whose  pro- 
file in  coi.  age  was  drawn  by  his  voting 
in  support  ■  if  impeacliment  while  80  per- 
cent of  his  constituency  had  voted  for 
President  Nixon  in  the  last  election. 
Hamhtos  Fi5h,  Jr..  of  New  Ifork — of  a 
patrician  Republican  family  who  cast 
his  vote  to  impeach  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent as  a  matter  of  conscience.  And 
Charles  Rancel,  of  New  York,  who  rep- 
resents the  people  of  Harlem, 


The  37  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee are  representative  of  America, 
Some  people  have  been  impatient  with 
the  -Mme  the  committee  has  taken  In  re- 
viewing the  evidence  of  the  President's 
wrongdoing.  But,  I  would  submit  that 
the  committee  has  demonstrated  the 
uniqueness  of  the  American  system  and 
the  great  care  with  which  this  comitry 
and  its  Congress  undertakes  the  removal 
of  a  President  from  office  In  midterm. 

I  am  convinced  that  as  a  result  of  the 
Impeccably  fair  proceedings  that  took 
place  in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
House  will  vote  overwhelmingly  to  im- 
peach the  President.  Americans  have 
been  impressed  by  the  ability  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  their  grasp  of  the  is- 
sues, and  their  obvious  desire  to  be  fair 
and  to  do  justice. 

Yesterday.  I  heard  one  of  our  Republi- 
can colleagues  thank  a  committee  mem- 
ber and  say  that  he  had  just  returned 
from  his  district  and  the  way  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  had  conducted  Itself 
made  it  now  possible  for  him  to  vote  for 
impeachment.  My  own  position  Is  that 
the  committee  has  made  a  strong  case 
against  the  President  and  one  that  de- 
mands his  removal  from  office. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  cosponsored 
the  original  resolutlOJi  of  impeachment 
wliich  Initiated  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee's  proceedings.  The  commit- 
tee has  built  a  solid  foundation  for  Im- 
peachment and  removal  of  the  President 
from  office.  But,  perhaps  more  Important 
Is  that  again  and  again,  the  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  returned  to  a 
basic  American  precept — that  ours  Is  a 
government  of  laws,  not  of  men,  and  that 
no  man.  Including  the  President  Is  above 
the  law. 

Let  Justice  be  done. 


ON  CEASING  U.S.  AID  TO  THE 
REPUBUC   OP   KOREA 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  mclude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KCX;H.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  our 
colleagues  are  shocked  at  the  deplorable 
situation  now  existing  In  the  Republic 
of  Korea.  This  Is  a  situation  that  is 
steadily  worsening  every  day.  and  one 
which  we  are  supporting  «1th  our  timd- 
Ing  of  that  government. 

In  October  ot  1972,  President  Park 
Chung  Hee  embarked  upon  a  plan  to 
"change  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
population. "  He  Imposed  severe  restric- 
tions on  the  freedoms  of  speech  and  of 
the  press:  he  repealed  limitations  on  his 
tenure  ot  office:  and  ordered  new  rules 
concerning  many  social  customs.  Includ- 
ing manner  of  dre.'is. 

In  carrying  out  his  design,  he  enacted 
"emergency"  plans  of  a  more  repressive 
natme,  outlawing  any  cri'.lcUm  of  his 
government.  Let  me  cite  some  alarming 
examples  of  the  repression.  A  student's 
"refu.'ial  to  attend  classes  and  .examina- 
tions without  plausible  rea.ions "  and  stu- 
dent "assemblies,  demonstrations,  dls- 
cu.s.'iions,  ralli?."!  and  other  Induldual  and 
collective  activities  in  and  out  of  school 
except  normal  classes  and  research  ac- 
tivities under  the  direction  and  supervl- 
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slon  of  school  authorities"  is  subject  to 
"the  death  penalty,  life  Imprisonment, 
or  more  than  5  years'  imprl-sonment. " 

There  have  been  massive  arrests  and 
It  is  estimated  that  between  1,100  and 
1.200  persons  are  now  in  South  Korean 
prisons  for  commlttmg  antigovernment 
activities.  Among  these  people  are  well 
respected  citizens.  Including  the  only  liv- 
ing former  President  of  South  Korea, 
Yun  Po  Sun;  the  country's  leading  poet, 
Kim  Chi  Ha:  and  Kim  Dae  Jung,  the  man 
who  opposed  President  Park  in  his  reelec- 
tion campaigns  of  1967  and  1971.  A  total 
of  19  persons  were  sentenced  to  death 
last  month  for  antigovernment  activities, 
but  5  of  the  sentences  were  commuted 
to  life  imprisonment.  Secret  trials  are 
held,  violating  all  due  process. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
can.  as  Walter  Llppman  once  said,  be 
the  "policeman  of  mankind."  But  we 
must  not  assist  a  government  in  the  re- 
pression of  Its  people.  We  now  have 
38.000  troops  in  South  Korea,  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea  has  received  some  $14 
billion  from  the  United  States  over  the 
past  20  years. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  expect 
all  nations  receiving  U.S.  assistance  to 
be  In  our  own  image.  There  are  times 
when  we  must  compromise  in  setting 
standards  for  governments  receiving  our 
aid.  But.  there  are  times  we  cannot  and 
must  not  compromise.  Continued  eco- 
nomic and  military  support  of  the  Park 
dictatorship  by  the  United  States  is  such 
a  case.  By  not  speaking  and  acting 
against  the  inhumane  abuses  performed 
by  tills  government,  we  are  in  effect  con- 
doning lu  actions.  Our  continued  support 
here  Is  not  only  unconscionable,  but  an 
embarrassment  to  the  United  States 
Internationally, 

Last  week,  in  a  statement  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  defended 
our  continued  support  of  the  Park  gov- 
ernment. He  said  that — 

The  stability  and  security  of  South  Korea 
were  crucial  to  the  security  of  the  East  Asian 
area. 

Is  the  Park  government  safeguarding 
the  stability  and  security  of  the  South 
Korean  people  through  its  policies  of  tor- 
ture, silencing  dissent,  arbitrary  arrests 
and  cruel  punishments?  I  think  not. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues,  tliat  we 
must  not  permit  such  a  flagrant  abuse  of 
American  tax  dollars.  President  Park  is 
making  a  mockery  of  democratic  institu- 
tions, and  violating  intemationallv  rec- 
ognized human  rights,  U.S.  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea  should  be  eliminated,  or  at  the 
very  least,  substantially  reduced,  until 
that  country's  government  discontinues 
the  overwhelming  oppression  of  its  peo- 
ple. 

The  administration  is  currently  asking 
Congress  to  approve  $161,500,000  In  mili- 
tary assistance,  $52,000,000  In  military 
credit  sales,  ond  $20,800,000  In  excess  de- 
fen.se  articles  for  South  Korea.  I  will  sup- 
port amendments  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
to  eliminate  or  severely  reduce  the 
amount  of  assistance  proposed. 

Very  deserving  of  praise  for  their  work 


in  this  area  are  two  of  our  colleagues, 
Representative  Don  Fraseh.  and  Repre- 
sentative Robert  Nix.  The  joint  hearings 
they  recently  held  did  much  to  focus  con- 
gressional and  public  attention  on  this 
horrible  situation.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Congress  will  realize  that  where 
American  influence  can  be  used  to  pro- 
mote civilized  behavior,  as  is  the  case  in 
tlie  Republic  of  Korea,  it  ought  to  be  so 
employed. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  YooNO  of  Alaska  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rhodes),  for  August  2  through 
August  9,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Madigan)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Crane,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  YotTOG  of  Illinois,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Frenzel,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Ml'.  FiNDLEY,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

iThe  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moakley  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fraser.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  10  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzog.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drikan,  for  10  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Vander  Veen,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Landorebe  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
immediately  following  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Awnontio)  . 

Mr.  Paiman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Stephens)  to  extend  his  remarks  imme- 
diately after  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Gude  to  e.Ktend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material  In  the  body 
of  the  Record  hi  one  instance. 

Mr.  GcDE  to  Insert  his  remarks  prior 
to  the  vote  on  the  Boybal  amendment  on 
H.R.  14012. 

(The  follotvlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Madjgan),  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Sieioer  -of  Wisconsin  in  two  In- 
stances. 


Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Wyman  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  Landorebe  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  HCBER. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  YoDNG  of  Florida  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  McKlNNEY. 

Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Ketchcm.  ^ 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moakley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Harrington  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  to  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  SiSK. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DE  la  Garza  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Dellums  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Conyers  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  STtfcKry. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  RiEOLE. 

Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Zablocki  In  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bUl  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
tlUe  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S.  3056.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  amend  retroactively  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  ot  Agriculture  per- 
taining to  the  computation  ot  price  support 
payments  under  the  National  Wool  Act  ot 
1954  In  order  to  Insure  the  equitable  treat- 
ment of  ranchers  and  farmers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  Hou!=e  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  8217.  An  act  to  exempt  from  duty 
certain  equipment  and  repairs  for  vessels  op- 
erated by  or  for  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  where  the  entries  were  made  in  con- 
nection with  vessels  arriving  before  January 
5.  I97I.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.H.  10309.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  ot 
June  13.  1833  (Public  Law  73-40).  concern- 
ing safety  standards  for  boUers  and  pressure 
Vf^selE,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

BH.  13264.  An  act  to  amend  the  provlBlonB 
or  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
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Act,  1930,  relating  to  practices  In  the  market- 
tug  of  peristuble  agriculture  commodities. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  3665.  Ao  act  to  provide  for  iQcreased 
participation  t>y  the  United  States  In  the 
International  DeTelopment  Association  and 
to  permit  U.S.  citizens  to  purchase,  bold, 
seU.  or  otherwise  deal  with  gold  In  the 
United  States  or  abroad;  and 

S.  3477.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
8,  1955,  relating  to  school  fare  subsidy  for 
transportation  of  schoolchlldron  within  the 
IMstrlct  of  Columbia. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  August  1,  1974, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bm  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJi.  15472,  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  agricultural-environmental  and  con- 
sumer protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  32  minutes  pjn.),  un- 
der Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow.  Friday.  August 
2. 1974.  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATTONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2814.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  reports  on  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters,  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  detailed  to  the 
Army  Oeneral  staff  on  June  30,  1974,  pur- 
•uant  to  10  U.S.C.  3031(c):  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2615.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  deliveries  of  excess  de- 
fense articles  during  the  third  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1974.  pursuant  to  .section  8(d)  of 
the  Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act  Amendments 
of  1971.  as  amended  (22  VS.C.  33aib(d)]; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2816.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Joint  Financial  Management  Improvement 
Program,  transmitting  volume  11  of  a  report 
on  Federal  productivity,  describing  several 
productivity  case  studies:  to  the  Committee 

^on  Government  Operations. 

2817.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmitting 
the  third  annual  report  of  the  Securities  In- 
vestor Protection  Corporation,  pursuant  to 
section  7(c)(2)  of  the  Securities  Investor 
Protection  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-«98); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHt.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJl.  14213,  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  to  ex- 
tend for  3  fiscal  years  the  authorizations  of 
appropriations  for  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  that  act:  with  amendment 
(Kept.  No.  93-1248).  Eeferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  DULSKI;  Committee  of  conference. 
Cot^ferenco  report  on  HJt.  14715  (Kept.  No 
9J-1240 1 .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. Senate  Joint  Resolution  220.  Joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  reappointment 
of  Dr.  William  A  M.  Burden  as  citizen  regent 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  (Rept.  No.  93-1260).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  NEDZI:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. Senate  Joint  Resolution  221.  Joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  reappointment 
of  Dr.  Caryl  P.  IlaEklns  as  citizen  regent  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  (Rept.  93-1251).  Referred  to  the 
Hoiue  Calendar. 

Mr.  NEDZI:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. Senate  Joint  Resolution  223.  Joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Murray  Oell-Mann  as  citizen  regent  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution (Rept.  No.  93-1262) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr  NEDZI:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. H.R.  5507.  A  bm  to  authorize  the 
conveyance  to  the  city  of  Salem.  III.,  of  a 
statue  of  Wiuiam  Jennings  Bryan:  with 
amendment  iRept  No.  93-1353).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  NEDZI:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. Senate  Joint  Resolution  68  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  erection  of  a  mon- 
ument to  the  dead  of  the  1st  Infantry  31vl- 
slon.  U.S.  Forces  In  Vietnam  (Rept.  No  93- 
1254).  Referred  to  the  Committee  ot  ne 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Apprtiprla- 
tlons.  H.R.  16243.  A  bui  making  approprU- 
tlons  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
Bscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1256).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  jn  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

[Pursuant  to  the  order  o/  the  House  on 
July  31.  1974,  the  rolloalng  report  was  met 
on  August  1, 1974] 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  ns..  12859.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  23 
Umted  States  Code,  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1973,  and  other  related  provisions 
of  law,  to  establish  a  unlfled  transportation 
osslstance  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1266).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  ot  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  'BJLia  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxit   public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BBLL  (for  himself  and  Mrs 
BOGCfl) : 
HJt  16211.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  reimburse  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  for  assistance 
provided  at  the  request  of  the  VB.  Secret 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcltij. 


By  Mr.  BYRON: 
HJl.  16312.  A  bUl  to  authorize  recompute- 
tlon  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  memben 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices whose  retired  pay  Is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  pay  scales  In  effect  prior  to  January 
I.  1972.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

HJt.  16213.  A  bul  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  blood 
donations  shall  be  considered  as  charitable 
contributions  deductible  from  gross  Income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
HJl.  16214.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Publlo 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  fo« 
programs  for  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of,  and  research  in.  Huntlngton'a 
disease;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
SniXTv.ui,  Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.  Hoonis, 
Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Leccett,  Mr.  Poa- 
STTHE,    Mr.    BiACci,    Mr.    ou    Pont. 
Mr.    Akoebsom    of    California.    Mr. 
COHEK,  Mr.  BazAcx,  Mr.  ParrcHAao, 
Mr.  EcKHAaoT,  and  Mr.  Ginn)  ; 
H.R.   16216.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972,  to  provide 
more  ffexlbUlty  in  the  allocation  of  adminis- 
trative grants  to  coastal  States,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to   the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mrs.  GRASSO: 
HJl.  18216.  A  biu  to  establish  the  Sewall- 
Belmont  House  Notional  Historic  Site,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  16217.  A  bm  to  provide  interim  cost 
relief  for  customers  ot  regulated  public 
utuitles;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

RtTWNELS)  : 

H.R  16218.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  act  of  Mav 
10.  1926  (44  Stat.  498),  relating  to  the  con- 
demnation ot  certain  lands  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McKINNET; 

H.H.  16219.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  Ilml- 
tat  on  ppon  the  amount  ot  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  whUe  recelv- 
ir.g  benefits  thereunder:  to  the  Committee 
oi,  Way.        '  Means.  v'viuuui.tee 

Bj  ?       fATMAN: 
H.R.  1621!^   A  om  fr,  .\,»abllsh  the  Smaller 
Ctjmmunltle!.    Aimnstroclon;   to  the  Com- 
mltteeonB,s.jimgiw]<tCurre  -y 

By  Mr.  BOB  ^VII.'SON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  M.IRTIN  ot  N.^rth  '?-ir.)liua.  Ur. 
Blainik.   »ir.  RiNMSio,  .ud   Mr    St 

OekICAi;  )  ; 

H.B.  16231.  A  bill    r.  nuthorlze  recompuu- 
f  .*'  "**  *  "'  *""  r-tlrel  pay  ot  members 
and  lormer  members  of  ohe  uniformed  serv- 
ices whose  retired  pay  is  computed  on  the 

?*?S,  ''"^  "^"  ■"  '""'='  P""  to  January 
1.  1972,  and  tor  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WOLFT: 
HJl.  16223.  A  Dill  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  flnanclal  assistance  for  the 
installation  of  noise  suppression  devices  on 
aircraft  to  suppress  aircraft  noise  pollution; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
^J*  16223.  A  bill  to  provide  the  States  with 
the  right  to  adopt  or  enforce  requirements 
with  respect  to  certain  environmental  mat- 
ters; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PISH: 
H.R.  16224.  A  bui  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  2.  1968  (82  Stat.  931).  to  expand  the 
Redwood  National  Park  In  California  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Aifalrt. 
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By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN  (tor  himself,  Mr. 
BaowK  of  Ohio.  Mr.  BaowN  ot  Mich- 
igan, Mr.  BUCHAKAN,  Mr.  PUQt7A,  Mr. 

James  V.  Stanton,  Mr.  St^mak, 
and  Mr.  Vander  Jact)  : 
H.R.  16235.  A  blU  to  provide  authority  to 
expedite  procedures  for  consideration  and 
approval  of  projects  drawing  upon  more  than 
one  Federal  assistance  program,  to  simplify 
requirements  for  operation  of  those  projects, 
and  tor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Feet): 
HJ).  18236.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  Income  taxation  tor  condominium 
housing  associations  and  certain  homeown- 
ers' associations  and  to  tax  the  unrelated 
business  Income  ot  such  organizations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
HJl.  16227.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  ot  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provl- 
Blons  relating  to  the  payment  of  pension; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
BJl.  18223.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  to  broaden  the 
planning  and  operating  capabmtles  ot  the 
various  States  receiving  grants  under  that 
act  so  that  they  might  better  manage  the 
development  ot  en-^rgy-related  activities  in 
their  coastal  zones;    to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
HJl.  16229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1973  to  exempt  from  Its  provisions 
the  period  from  the  1st  Sunday  in  October 

1974,  through  the  last  Simday  in  February 

1975,  and  to  extend  the  period  for  the  sub- 
mission ot  the  final  report  to  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce, 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.  16230.  A  bm  calimg  for  a  domestio 
summit  to  develop  a  united  plan  ot  action 
to  restore  stability  and  prosperity  to  the 
American  economy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  18331.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1930,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.R.  16332.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Lower 
Saint  Croix  Act  of  1972  by  Increasing  the 
authorization;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
HJl.  16233.  A  bm  to  amend  sections  302 
and  203  of  title  3,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  protection  ot  foreign  diplo- 
matic missions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aodab- 
BO,  Mr.  Baduxo.  Mr.  Brown  of  CaU- 
fomla.  Ms.  Bttrke  ot  California.  Mr. 
Caret  of  New  York,  Mr.  Comtexs, 
Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 

EUiERO,   Mrs.    QSASSO,    Mr.   HARStNC- 

ton,  Mr.  HrcHiiR  of  West  Virginia, 
Jlr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  MrrcBitL  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Moakmt,  Mr.  Mc«- 
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PHT  Of  New  Tork,  Mr.  MtmPHT  of 
nilnolE,  lii.  PoDsxj.,  Mr.  Rsa,  Mr. 

RiSCLE,  Mr.  ROVBAX.,  Ma.  Schkococb. 

Mr.  Thoupson  of  Nev  JerBey,  and 
Mr.    Chaklxs   H.    WiLSoif    of    Call- 

fornU) : 
HJl.  16234.  A  bUI  to  acaend  UUe  B,  UzUted 
States  Code,  to  permit  Pedeml,  State,  and 
local  offlcers  and  employeea  to  take  an.  actlTa 
part  In  political  management  and  In  political 
campaigns;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mlnlBtratlOQ. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Ms.  Abzuo, 
and  Mr.  Phillip  Bukton)  : 
HJl.  16235.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  6.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  Federal,  State,  and 
local  QfUcers  and  employees  to  take  an  active 
part  In  political  management  and  In  political 
campaigns;  to  the  Committee  on  Bouse 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Spsnce)  : 
HJl.  16236.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy   to  transfer  ownership  of  two 
naval  vessels  no  longer  needed  by  the  Navy 
to  the  city  of  New  York.  N.Y.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  STUCKEY: 
HJl.  16237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
HJl.  16238.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  to  permit  the  possession  by 
taxidermists  of  certain  migratory  birds,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Bboyhill  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
McCoLusTEH,    Mr.    Haniuhan.    Mr. 
DERvtrmsKi.  Mr.  MuBPHT  of  Illinois, 
and  Mr.  Anwunzio)  : 
H.R.  16239.  A  bill  to  provide  for  regiUatlon 
of  business  franchises,  to  require  a  full  dis- 
closure of  the  nature  of  Interests  In  business 
franchises,  to  provide  for  Increased  protection 
of  the  public  Interest  tn  the  sale  of  business 
franchises,  and  to  provide  for  fair  competi- 
tion In  the  negotiation  of  franchise  agree- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
HJl.  16243.  A  blU  making  expropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,   1976,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H-J.  Res.  1104.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  by 
62  days  the  expiration  date  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  KETTCHUM    (for  himself.  Mr. 
BtmccNER.  Mr.  GnasEB,  Mr.  Hosuxm, 
Mr.  JoHNsorr  of  California.  Mr.  Leq- 
GBiT.  Mr.  STAaK,  Mr.  Talcott,  and 
Mr.  Vetset): 
H.   Con.  Res.   675.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  regu- 
lations, requiring  a  statement  of  Ingredients 
on  bottles  of  distilled  spirits  and  wine,  be 
not  promulgated  until  Congress  has  consid- 
ered the  matter  fully;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    KYROe     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Woltt.  and  Mr.  Yathon): 
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B.  Con.  Res.  676.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  removal  ot  all  foreign  forcei 
from  Cyprus;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OUDS  (tor  himself,  Mr,  Fassa, 
Mr.  OwxKs,  Mr.  Botbax.,  Mr.  Do,- 
i«raACK,  Mr.  BARxtNGTON,  and  Mri, 
HrrKT.m  of  Massachusetts) ; 
B.   Res.    1284.   Resolution   expressing   tba 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  DB.  Qoyernment 
should  seek  agreement  with  other  members 
of   the   Unltod    Nations   on   prohibition   of 
weather  modlflcatlon  activity  as  a  weapon 
of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Attairs. 
By  Mr.  PBICB  of  XUinols: 
H.    Res.    1285.   Resolution    calling    for   a 
domestic  summit  to  develop  a  unified  plan 
of  action  to  restore  stability  and  prosperity 
to  tha  American  economy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Banking  and   Currency. 
By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
H.  Res.  1286.  Resolution  providing  for  tel- 
evision and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings  In 
the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUVM 
on  any  resolution  to  Impeach  the  President 
of  the  Dnlted  SUte«;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By    Mr.    TATBS    (for    blnuelt.    Ml. 

RotTSB,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Coirma, 

Mr.  Litton,  Mr.  Maixajit,  Mr.  Jutsa 

V.      Stanton,      Mr.      Hanna.      Mr. 

CBbien.  Mr.  DnxKsi.  Mr.  Macoonalo, 

Mr.    McCollistxr,    Mr.    Bixsroexi, 

Mr.  Berci-akd,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 

Tori:,  Mr.  Btron,  Mr.  Andrews  of 

North  Carolina,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Ya- 

tron,  and  Mr.  Horton)  : 

H.  Baa.  1287.  Resolution  providing  for  tal- 

STlslon  and  radio  coverage  ot  proceedings  in 

the  Chamber  ot  the  House  of  Representatlvee 

on  any  resolution  to  Impeach  the  President 

of  the  Cnited  States:  to  the  Committee  oo 

Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLimONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  CallfomU: 

BJt,  16240.  A  tmi  to  Incorporata  In  tlu 
District  of  Columbia  the  American  Ex-Prls- 
oners   ot   War:    to   the    Commlnee   on   tha 
District  of  (Columbia. 
By  Mrs.  BOLT: 

BJS.  16241.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  eonvay. 
ancs  of  certain  lands  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  the  Greater  Southeast  Community 
Bospltal  Foundation,  Inc.,  to  the  CommlttM 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  ICBOBD: 

HJt.  16242.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Coleiu 
D.  Zlesman;  to  the  Oommittec  on  tbs 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii. 

465.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
ot  the  Inter-Tribal  Council  of  the  Five 
ClvUlzed  Tribes,  Tahlequah,  Okla.,  relative 
to  Government  Intervention  In  the  Navajo- 
BopI  land  dispute,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


DR.  ARTHUR  A.  SMITH  ON 
INPLATION 

HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  BOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31,  1974 
Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  Just  read  a  recent  survey  that  said  70 
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percent  of  the  American  people  consider 
Inflation  the  top  problem  in  America. 

So  many  times  we  pass  over  inflation 
lightly.  We  refuse  to  realize  that  the 
major  cause  of  Inflation  Is  right  here  In 
Congress.  We  In  Congress  are  overspend- 
ing the  Nation's  budget.  Our  continued 
overspending  and  our  continued  deficit 
financing  are  accentuating  and  accel- 
erating our  inflation  difficulties. 


We  are  looking  for  easy  answers.  We 
would  rather  not  have  any  answers  at 
all  and  Just  shut  our  eyes  and  hope  that 
It  will  go  away.  But  Inflation  Is  not  going 
away,  and  it  is  continuing  to  get  worse. 

Let  me  give  you  some  leali'stic  facts. 
In  the  Sunday.  July  28.  isisup  oi  the  Dal- 
las Times  Herald  they  had  an  interesting 
artcle  by  their  economic  consultant.  Dr. 
Arthur  A.  Smith.  Dr.  Smith  writes  for 
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the  Times  Herald  at  this  time.  Before 
this  he  was  the  economist  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  in  Dai- 
las.  At  one  time  he  was  the  head  of  the 
economics  department  at  Southern 
Methodist  Universty.  Here  is  a  man  who 
knows  the  theory  and  knows  the  prac- 
tical side — but  what  Is  important  is  he 
knows  the  facts. 

Dr.  Smith  brought  out  in  his  article 
so  clearly  the  fact  that  it  is  the  poor  peo- 
ple and  the  plain  solid  average  citizen 
wlio  is  getting  hit  the  worst  with  infla- 
tion. Let  me  quote  exactly  what  Dr. 
Arthur  A.  Smith  said  in  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald: 

We  hare  noc  yet  felt  the  full  impsct  of 
the  HI  effecU  of  inflation.  When  we  do,  the 
Jolt  will  be  a  severe  strain  on  our  economic 
and  political  system. 

We  tolerated  for  many  years  small  an- 
nual ratca  of  inflation,  listening  to  the  fAlae 
doctrine  even  from  high  sources  that  some 
Inflation  Is  good  for  the  economy  and  that 
we  must  have  Inflation  to  keep  unemploy- 
ment down. 

Now  in  1974  we  ore  about  to  pay  lor  the 
JojTide  we  have  taken.  The  worst  of  Infla- 
tion Is  beginning  to  exert  Itself.  Here  are 
some  man  tfes  tat  ions  In  the  consumer  cate- 
gory: 

( 1 )  Inflation  is  reducing  the  buying  power 
of  the  masses  and  lowering  their  standard 
of  living.  Working  people's  real  earnings 
are  4^j  per  cent,  lower  now  than  a  year  ago. 
even  though  their  doUar  earnluga  are  up. 
That  much  has  been  lost  in  the  race  be- 
tween rising  prices  and  rising  wages. 

(21  Retired  persons  living  on  fixed  pen- 
sions and  retiremeru  benefits  have  suffered 
even  worse.  They  have  had  a  reduction  of 
not  less  than  10  per  cent  In  buying  power 
in  the  post  year. 

(3)  Low  Income  families  who  must  ^end 
every  cent  on  food  and  bare  essentials  are 
hardest  hurt  of  all  because  prices  have  risen 
rcluiively  more  for  them  than  for  any  other 
lricor.^.e  category. 

(4)  PamUlea  heavily  in  debt  or©  begiln- 
nlng  to  feel  the  pmcb  of  Incomes  lagging 
behind  Inflation  and  in  time  will  have  to 
deride  whore  to  cut  8pe.^dlng  In  order  to 
meet  Li^tallmeot  pa>Tnents  or  else  default. 
Payment  delinquencies  as  well  as  outright 
defaults  have  been  Increasing  lately. 

(5)  Thrifty  persons  who  have  managed  to 
Eave  have  witnessed  the  burlng  pov.er  of 
their  savings  being  eatea  away  over  the 
years  by  inflation  and  now  they  face  the 
reallsaUon  that  what  they  have  8?.ved  for  is 
beiTond  the  reach  of  their  accumulations. 


HON.  TALBOT  'SANDy" 
DALEMBERTE 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  rLOaZDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  2974 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Flor- 
ida Municipal  Record  in  the  issue  of 
July  1974  reports  that  the  Honorable 
Talbot  "Sandy"  D'Alemberte  was  named 
the  prominent  personahty  of  the  month 
by  the  Florida  League  of  Cities.  Mr. 
D  Alemberte  has  had  a  distinguished 
record  in  the  legislature  and  in  public 
service  in  Florida  but  his  challenging 
opportunity  for  public  service  now  de- 
rives from  his  having  been  recently  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  newly  created 
Florida  Ethics  Commission,  a  subject  in 
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which  we  in  the  Congress  are  keenly 
interested.  I  insert  the  citation  of  this 
distinguished  public  servant  and  friend 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks: 
This  Month  the  KLoanA  League  or  Cmrs 
Salutes  Hon.  Talbot  "Sandy"  D'Alemberte 

This  month  the  Florida  League  of  Cities 
takes  great  pleasure  In  naming  the  Honor- 
able Talbot  "Sandy"  D'Alembert«  as  our 
Prominent  Personality  for  this  month.  Mr. 
D'Alemberte.  a  past  member  of  the  Florida 
House  of  Representatives,  was  born  In  Tal- 
lahassee and  now  Uvea  In  Miami.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  the  South, 
the  Universtlty  of  London,  and  received 
his  LL.B.  from  the  University  of  Florida 
School  of  Law  in  1962.  He  received 
many  honors.  Including  the  Florida 
Blue  Key,  and  has  published  ntunermis 
articles.  He  U  married  to  the  former  Lyn 
Sears  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  they  have  a 
daughter.  He  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  1966  and  served  iintU 
1972.  During  his  tenure  of  office  he  received 
the  Allen  Morris  awards,  "Most  Outstanding 
First-session  Member  of  the  Hour-e.  1967," 
and  "Second  Most  Effective  in  Committee, 
1969."  He  was  nominated  In  1969  and  1970 
for  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  award,  "Most 
Valuable  Member  of  the  House." 

The  newly-appolntert  Florida  Ethics  Com- 
mission recontlv  held  an  oi^anlsatlonal 
meeting  in  Tallahassee,  and  upon  nomina- 
tion by  former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Harris 
Drew,  seconded  bj-  former  Governor  LeRoy 
ColIir.s,  Mr.  D'Alemberte  was  unanimaiisly 
elected    Chairman . 

With  the  estabiuhment  of  this  Commis- 
sion camo  Its  r'^sponslbllltv  to  administer, 
among  other  matters,  the  1974  legislation, 
Chapter  74-177.  Laws  of  Florida,  requiring 
financial  disclosure  by  more  than  10,000 
municipal  officers  and  candidates  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  other  public  officers  and 
candidates.  It  Is  because  of  the  far-reaching 
responsibility  of  the  Commission  that  we 
feature  the  Chairman.  Mr.  Sandy  D'Alem- 
berte, as  our  Prominent  Personality  for  July. 

Sandy  D'Alemberte  has  been  Instrumental 
In  man;-  significant  munlcloal  L-isues  during 
Ms  pa'=;t  legislative  career.  He  was  a  lewder  in 
the  forc?3  to:  \1)  tighten  property  lax  ex- 
emption and  reform  the  ai.seasme:it  proce- 
dures: i2j  remove  ad  valorem  assessment 
and  -.-nectlon  from  cities  to  countle.s;  (3) 
revL:*  Article  V  of  the  State  Constitution  to 
streamline  the  State  court  system;  fAd  (4) 
install  the  lO-mlll  cap  and  the  devtlopmenl 
of  the  State  reven-.ie  shPTlng  program. 

In  addition,  be  W£.«.  intimately  involved 
in  the  development  and  adoption  of  the 
1968  Constitution  or  Florida,  and  was  in 
the  forefront  of  the  battle  for  t^e  reorganl- 
Mition  of  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
branches  of  Florida's  government. 

Jfr.  D'Alemberte  Is  a  determined  com- 
petitor and  a  knnwledgeable  individual  with 
an  obvious  de*lr»  to  understand  and  respond 
to  the  public  Interest.  V.'e  believe,  from  our 
many  year*  cf  ncqualatanL*e.  that  he  will 
chair  the  affairs  of  the  Ethics  Commission  in 
a  fair  and  impartial  manner,  and  will  con- 
tinue To  eirn  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
many  Florldla.is  In  meellTig  this  challenging 
mandate. 
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THE  CH.4LLENGE  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
REHABUJTATION 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31,  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  a  statement  by 


James  S.  Dwlght.  Jr.,  Administrator  of 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service, 
and  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Adams,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration. 

This  joint  statement  explores  both  the 
short-term  and  the  long-range  direc- 
tions for  the  rehabilitation  effort  in  the 
United  States  and  outlines  the  chal- 
lenges facing  us  in  this  field. 

I  am  sure  this  statement  will  be  of  very 
real  interest  to  everyone  who  is  con- 
cerned about  meeting  the  needs  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  In  this  country: 
Statzment  by  Jaues  S.  Dwigkt,  Jr.,  Admin- 
istrator,   SRS,    AND    Andrew    S.    Adams, 

Commissioner,  RSA 

In  the  years  immediately  ahead,  vocational 
rehabilitation  will  undertake  a  much  more 
difficult  and  complex  role  than  it  has  In  the 
past.  We  tee  that  future  as  a  time  of  very 
special  challenge  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, and  we  are  well  advanced  toward  plans 
to  meet  that  challenge. 

Rehabilitation  has  been  a  successful  con- 
cept for  more  than  a  half  century,  but  It 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  past  laurels  alone. 
As  with  every  aspect  of  life,  vocational  reha- 
bilitation must  continue  to  examine  Its  goals 
and  techniques  and  find  ways  to  adapt  them 
to  changing  conditions.  In  the  remaining 
years  of  the  1970'5.  this  means  greater  focus 
on  the  quality  of  rehabilitation,  on  provid- 
ing more  opportunities  for  participation  In 
the  rehabilitation  process  to  persons  receiv- 
ing services,  and  on  stronger  efforts  to  place 
more  rehabilitated  persons  In  gainful  em- 
ployment, an  area  In  which  we  have  not  been 
as  successful  as  we  would  like. 

Through  these  Initiatives,  we  believe  we 
can  provide  a  basic  set  of  freedoms  and 
human  rights  to  all  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  persons.  These  fundamental 
rights  are- 

Employment; 

Education; 

Housing: 

Transportation; 

Use  of  Public  AccommodatloDB; 

Recreation ; 

Health  Care:  and 

Access  to  Cast  an  Election  Ballot. 

These  ore  essential  freedoms  that  should 
be  available  to  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
handicaps. 

On  May  28.  we  took  a  major  step  toward 
assuring  those  rights  for  handicapped  Ameri- 
cans when  we  published  proposed  regula- 
tions for  implementing  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  As  soon  as  all  comments  on 
tho^  regulations  are  received,  we  will  evalu- 
ate them  for  possible  Inclujilon  in  the  final 
regulations,  which  we  will  publish  later  this 
:-nmrner. 

The  new  regulations  encompass  srignlflcant 
new  directions  for  vocational  rehabilitation. 
They  focu?.  partlcularlj*.  on  severely  handi- 
capped person.?  and  on  increasing  consumer 
involvement  in  rehabilitation  policy  and  In 
the  design  and  delivery  of  services.  These 
new  emphases,  which  Congress  placed  In  the 
Act.  win  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  rehabili- 
tation ser^'lces  provided  at  the  State  and 
community  le\e!s. 

In  Ascal  year  1975.  we  will  greatly  increase 
ser\'ices  for  severely  handtcnpped  persons. 
in  response  to  the  new  rehabilitation  legis- 
lation. This  means  greater  attention  to  qual- 
ity of  services  rather  than  quantity.  Meeting 
the  needs  of  severely  handicapped  persons 
will  involve  longer  periods  of  service  per 
rehabilitation,  more  money  per  individual, 
and  more  manpower  to  provide  service.  We 
win  do  everything  pos.«lble  to  prevent  a  sig- 
nificant drop  in  the  aggregate  number  of 
persons  served.  However,  this  obviously  Is 
going  to  affect  State  reports,  which  may  look 
as  if  less  reh&blUtatioa  Is  being  provided. 
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We  already  have  evidence  of  this  trend  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  priority  given  to  re- 
habilitation of  severely  handicapped  persons 
In  the  current  fiscal  year.  It  will  require 
understanding  and  teamwork  among  all  of 
those  involved  In  the  rehabilitation  process 
to  bring  about  on  orderly  transition. 

Another  provision  of  the  new  Act  Is  to  In- 
volve consumers  increasingly  In  the  total 
process  of  rehabilitation,  a  process  from 
which  they  have  been  excluded  too  long.  The 
rehabilitation  program  cannot  be  shaped  In 
a  vacuum  from  which  the  handicapped  are 
barred.  Handicapped  individuals  are  not  con- 
tagious; they  are  not  threats  to  people  with- 
out handicaps-  They  are  persons  whom  fate 
has  chosen  to  bear  greater  burdens  than  the 
rest  of  us,  and  they  have  a  legitimate  claim  on 
equal  rights.  Including  a  voice  in  tbeir  own 
future. 

They  must  be  involved  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible  in  their  own  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. Their  counsel  must  be  sought  on  pro- 
grams that  deal  with  all  aspects  of  rehabili- 
tation. Including  such  matters  as  architec- 
tviral  barriers,  transportation  and  attltudinal 
barriers.  We  believe  handicapped  persons  are 
too  valuable  a  resource  to  be  ignored  In  plan- 
ning tlie  total  rehabilitation  process. 

Our  new  regulations,  therefore,  propose 
to  Involve  consumers  in  each  and  every  step 
of  their  own  rehabilitation  programs.  We 
recognize  that  States  may  have  to  make  ad- 
ministrative changes  to  achieve  this  Impor- 
tant gain  for  consumers.  Under  the  proposed 
regulations,  consumers  must  have  oppor- 
tunities to  select  services  that  wlU  help  them 
and  to  work  with  rehabilitation  counselors 
In  developing  individualized  programs  of 
rebabilltntlon. 

The  regulations  also  propose  to  Involve 
consumers  In  State  rehabilitation  policy  and 
In  the  design  and  delivery  of  services.  We  be- 
lieve It  Is  time  for  consumers  to  have  maxi- 
mum feasible  participation  In  policy  devel- 
opment. Both  States  and  consumers  will 
benefit  from  this — consumers  because  they 
will  have  a  better  understanding  of  State 
ad.nilnl.stratlve  problems,  and  States  because 
they  will  realize  more  than  they  do  now 
about  the  problems  of  handicapped  persons. 

The  new  regulations  also  require  that 
State  VR  agencies  develop  affirmative  action 
hiring  policies  for  handicapped  persons  to 
set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  State. 
When  these  regulations  take  effect,  we  will 
be  evaluating  State  efforts  to  serve  severely 
handicapped  persons  very  carefully. 

Because  we  believe  such  policies  should  be 
developed  for  nationwide  implementation  by 
the  States,  we  firmly  endorse  the  same  meas- 
ures within  our  own  agency.  We  refer  spe- 
cifically to  our  current  efforts  to  employ 
qualified  handicapped  people  for  positions 
within  SRS  as  they  become  available.  The 
Importance  of  this  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Rehabilitation  Sen-Ices.  Indeed,  such 
handicapped  persons  are  more  than  execu- 
tives. They  become  symbols  for  all  handi- 
capped people,  demonstrating  that  they,  too, 
may  seek  unlimited  opportunities  when 
reaching  for  occupational  goals. 

Another  part  of  our  effort  is  directed  to- 
ward developing  a  strong  program  for  em- 
ployment of  handicapped  persons  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  Federal  C3overnment. 
An  Interagency  Committee  on  Handicapped 
Employees  has  been  formed  to  assure  proper 
and  forceful  application  of  policies  to  In- 
crease employment  of  handicapped  persons. 
We  are  working  very  closely  In  this  project 
with  HEW  Under  Secretary  Prank  Carluccl, 
who  is  co-chairman  of  the  Committee,  and 
Jayne  Spain. 

We  also  support  strongly  the  elimination 
of  architectural  barriers  that  block  ease  of 
access  for  handicapped  persons.  Everyone 
should  have  the  right  of  access  to  buildings, 
vehicles  and  other  facilities.  This  becomes 
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critical  for  handicapped  persons  whose  em- 
ployment opportunities  would  be  greater  if 
barriers  were  removed. 

To  set  an  example  for  others,  we  have  ini- 
tiated a  comprehensive  reno^'atlon  of  our 
headquarters,  the  Mary  E.  Swltzer  Building, 
to  make  It  one  of  the  most  accessible  build- 
ings In  the  country  for  handicapped  per- 
sons. 

This  year,  as  has  been  the  case  for  the  past 
six  years,  the  Advertising  Council.  Inc.,  of 
New*  York  City,  has  renewed  our  request  for 
the  only  national  advertising  campaign  for 
all  categories  of  handicapped  people.  The 
campaign  is  a  ane  example  of  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  business,  industry.  State  and 
Federal  governments,  and  the  various  com- 
munications media.  It  Is  recognlred  as  one 
of  the  25  top  public  service  campaigns  in  the 
nation. 

The  emphasis  this  year  will  be  on  sound 
rehab uitatlon.  particularly  for  severely  han- 
dicapped people,  that  can  lead  to  dignified 
and  productive  Uvea.  Our  expectation  Is  that 
this  year's  program  will  develop  a  thrust 
which  will  produce  a  more  favorable  employ- 
ment outlook  for  handicapped  persons. 

The  Immediate  future  also  will  see  in- 
creased funding  for  expansion  grants  and 
greater  emphasis  on  application  of  past  re- 
search and  demonsiration  projects.  These 
plans  include: 

Turning  over  to  Stales  the  results  of  our 
Projects  with  Industry  concept  and  en- 
couraging tliem  to  adopt  this  approach  In 
State  programs.  The  Projects  \vitlv  Industry 
concept,  which  directly  involves  the  private 
sector  In  creating  employment  opportunities 
for  handicapped  persons,  has  developed  tech- 
niques leading  to  more  suitable  placements 
at  less  cost  than  the  traditional  Federal/ 
State  program.  The  placement  rate  for  this 
program  is  65  percent,  compared  with  the 
traditional  program's  rate  of  38  percent.  The 
companies  in  the  program  know  that  re- 
habilitated persons  make  excellent  employ- 
ees, highly  motivated,  with  an  Investment  in 
their  future.  We  need  to  utilize  this  unique 
source  of  manpower  to  a  greater  extent. 

The  suitability  of  placing  handicapped 
employees  within  State  agencies  other  than 
rehabilitation  agencies  also  can  be  demon- 
strated. 

Another  print  we  awardc>d  fh'.s  year  was 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Indus- 
tries for  the  Severely  Handicapoed.  a  coun- 
terpart to  that  already  in  existence  for  blind 
persons.  Its  purpose  Is  to  spur  employment 
growth  through  t^e  production  of  govern- 
ment-used products  and  services  in  special 
workshops  which  will  be  given  preference  in 
the  award  of  contracts. 

We  also  have  provided  a  grant  to  set  up 
organizations  to  encourage  technical  com- 
petence among  handicapped  persons.  This  Is 
expected  to  provide  transitional  employment 
to  provide  such  persons  a  bridge  into  private 
Industry  and  State  employment.  This  Im- 
portant studv,  to  be  completed  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  will  examine  the  role  of  sheltered  work- 
shops In  sharpening  the  techniques  and 
skills  of  handicapped  persons,  and  it  will 
provide  .specialist.!!  in  rehabilitation  work  and 
In  Industry  with  a  better  knowledge  of  what 
can  be  done  by  rehabilitated  persons. 

These  propo=;al5  represent  a  major  step  for- 
ward In  our  effort  to  Insure  full  Implemen- 
tation of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  In 
the  years  Immediately  ahead,  everyone  In  the 
rehabilitation  field  at  every  level  will  have 
clear  gxUdelines  for  the  development  of  pro- 
cedures to  carry  out  the  Act  and  provide 
quality  rehabilitation  services  to  handicap- 
ped people  throughout  the  country. 

In  this  revitalized  effort,  we  look  forward 
to  the  continuing  support  of  consumers,  pro- 
fessionals and  interested  volunteers  In 
achieving  the=e  new  objectives  for  vocational 
rehabilitation.  Their  experience  and  knowl- 
edge makes  them  prime  candidates  to  pro- 
vide  leader^lp    In    developing   a   national 
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program  for  severely  disabled  persona,  for 
increased  involvement  of  consumers  and  for 
greater  employment  of  rehabilitated  persons. 

We  look  to  them  for  more  than  the  provi- 
sion of  services  of  individuals  who  are  handi- 
capped. We  expect  them  to  fulflU  their 
broader  mission  of  influencing  and  educating 
people  on  the  need  for  these  new  directions. 

Persons  In  the  field  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation have  long  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  blend  Federal  and  State  resources  wit2i 
local  and  voluntary  efforts  to  meet  Important 
human  needf.  We  now  look  forward  to  their 
pioneering  of  other  ways  to  meet  the  new 
program  goals. 

Working  together,  we  can  make  the  newly 
constituted  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram B  ahlnlng  example  of  State-Federal 
service.  We  hope  you  will  agree  with  our 
a.'u»!isment  of  the  exciting  challenges  ahead 
and  Join  lis  in  supporting  the  present  direc- 
tion of  the  united  efforts  of  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  and  the  RehabillUtlon 
Services  Admlnlstraton  toward  Improved  re- 
habilitation services  for  our  Nation's  handi- 
capped. 


ARNOLD  LEVIEN  DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  rtORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\*ES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  rare 
to  become  "Alumnus  of  the  Year."  64 
years  after  graduation. 

Arnold  Levlen  of  Cooper  Union  is — 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  he  is  also  the 
youngest  in  spirit  of  any  resident  of 
Florida's  13th  Congressional  District. 

Arnold  Levlen  earned  this  honor,  not 
as  we  do  In  Congress  because  of  senior- 
ity, not  just  because  of  a  lifetime  of 
personal  accomplishments  and  creative 
bUJiiness  developments,  but  primarily  be- 
cause he  has  targeted  his  spirit  and  his 
energy  toward  the  senice  of  his  fellow 
man. 

For  all  these  reasons.  It  Is  my  privilege 
to  Insert  in  the  Record,  the  Arnold 
Levlen  Day  proclamation  of  metropoli- 
tan Dade  Coimty. 

A  PnOCUiMATION 

Whereas:  Arnold  Levlen  has  reached  the 
young  age  of  84  after  a  full  life  as  a  philan- 
thropist, humanitarian  and  benefactor,  and 
OS  a  good  neighbor  and  friend  to  all  who 
know  him.  and 

Whereas:  During  his  long  span  of  life,  to 
mention  a  few  of  his  philanthropies,  he 
was  a  founder  of  the  Albert  an^teln  Medical 
College.  Is  deeply  involved  In  the  success  of 
Brnndels  University,  and  In  Dade  County.  Is 
a  founder  of  the  Miami  Beach  Taxpayers 
Association,  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
Bascom-Palmer  Eye  Clinic  of  Jackson  Me- 
morial Hospital,  and 

Whereas:  Arnold  Levlen  has  bod  a  leading 
career  as  a  builder  and  developer  and  his 
four  sons.  Arthur.  Henry,  Edward  and  Robert 
have  followed  in  his  footsteps  and  hare  made 
a  tremendous  Impact  In  the  construction 
Industry  in  both  Dade  County  and  other 
areas  of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas:  His  Alma  Mater.  Co<:q>er  Union 
College  of  New  York.  In  recognition  of  his 
philanthropies  and  technical  ability,  wUI 
bestow  upon  him  the  signal  honor  of  being 
selected  "Alumnus  of  the  Tear"  on  Feb- 
ruary 17th, 1974. 

Now.  therefore:  Be  it  Tesohed  that  I,  John 
B.  Orr.  Jr..  mayor  of  metropolitan  Dade 
County.  Florido,  do  hereby  proclaim  Sunday. 
February  17.  1974.  as  "Arnold  Levien  Day." 
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In  observance  thereof:  I  call  upon  th« 
people  of  Metropolitan  Dade  County  to  Join 
wltb  me  In  honoring  a  man  who  bos  assumed 
man;  responslbUlUes  successfully  for  &nd 
with  his  community  in  mind  and  who  haa 
earned  therefore  the  plaudits  of  his  college. 


AMENDME2*rrS  TO  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  LIMTTING  CIA 
INTERVENTION  IN  THE  INTERNAL 
AITAIRS  OP  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesiav,  July  31.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  offering  amendments  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  limiting  CIA  covert  op- 
erations which  manipulate  and  inter- 
vene in  the  internal  affairs  of  foreign 
countries. 

I  consider  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
the  natural  piece  of  legislation  for  at- 
taching these  amendments.  For  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  CIA 
intervenes  In  the  internal  affairs  of  for- 
eign countries,  the  CIA  is  usurping  Con- 
gress' role  and  responsibility  for  formu- 
lating foreign  policy.  Such  executive 
abuses  of  power  must  now  be  ended. 

In  the  last  couple  of  months,  particu- 
lar attention  has  been  given  to  unlawful 
CIA  Intervention  Into  this  country's  do- 
mestic affairs.  CIA  intervention  into  the 
domestic  affairs  of  foreign  countries  is 
simply  the  other  side  of  the  coin  and 
deser\-es  equal  congressional  attention. 
Such  Intenention  is  equally  illegal  and 
Is  a  manifestation  of  the  same  drive  for 
unchecked  power  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government. 

This  committee  should  feel  a  particu- 
lar obligation  to  limit  CIA  activities 
which  intei-vene  In  the  internal  affairs  of 
foreign  countries.  As  reported  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  October  21,  1873, 
CIA  Director  Colby  in  hearings  on  the 
Chilean  coup  told  me  that  he  would  not 
testify  before  thia  committee  to  specific 
CIA  operations.  Yet,  it  is  this  committee 
which  formulates  foreign  policy.  If  the 
CIA  win  not  tell  us  exactly  how 
and  in  what  respects  the  CIA  is  in- 
fluencing foreign  policy,  this  commit- 
tee's only  choice  Is  to  prevent  the  CIA 
to  the  extent  possible  from  anywav  af- 
fecting foreign  policy  determinations. 
The  CIA  now  enjoys  the  best  of  both 
worlds.  It  tells  of  Its  Intervention  in  for- 
eign policy  only  to  those  Members  of 
Congress  either  not  interested  or  experi- 
enced In  formulating  foreign  policy;  on 
the  other  hand.  It  tells  those  Members 
Interested  and  experienced  in  formu- 
lating foreign  policy  that  CIA  meddling 
into  foreign  affairs  is  none  of  their  busi- 
ness. This  clearly  caimot  continue. 

I  envision  these  amendments  as  only 
a  first  step  in  regaining  for  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  power  over  the  CIA's 
direction  of  foreign  policy.  Certainly, 
full  support  should  be  given  to  that  part 
of  the  Boiling  committee  reforms  which 
give  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  some 
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oversight  powers  in  regard  to  the  CIA. 
Independently,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
work  for  reform  which  will  create  a  CIA 
oversight  committee  which  would  in- 
clude members  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
would  have  the  necessary  powers  to  pre- 
vent CIA  abuses  of  its  charter. 

According  to  President  Truman,  whose 
administration  created  the  CIA,  the 
agency  was  intended  to  gather,  central- 
ize and  analyze  intelligence  and  was 
never  intended  to  to  be  a  "peacetime 
cloak-and-dagger  operation."  The  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947  authorizing 
the  CIA  gave  it  permission  to  engage 
only  in  those  activities  "related  to  in- 
telligence." Yet,  the  evidence  Is  clear 
that  the  CIA  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Security  Council  has  taken  upon 
itself  the  role  of  directing  a  secret  for- 
eign policy  distinct  from  the  one  au- 
thorized by  Congress. 

Almost  from  Its  Inception,  the  CIA  has 
arrogated  to  Itself  the  power  to  secretly 
intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  for- 
eign countries.  According  to  a  scries  of 
articles  written  collectively  by  the  New 
York  Times  correspondents  Tom  Wicker, 
Max  Frankel.  Bud  Kenworthy.  and 
John  Finney  and  published  in  the  Times 
from  April  25-28, 1966,  in  the  early  1950's, 
the  CIA  funded  defeated  Chinese  Na- 
tionalists and  encouraged  them  to  raid 
Communist  China.  In  Guatemala,  the 
article  noted  that  the  CIA  has  admitted 
that  It  funded  and  engineered  the  revo- 
lution against  the  Communist-oriented 
President  Jacabo  Arbenz  Guzman.  As  is 
well  documented,  the  Bay  of  Pigs  opera- 
tion was  planned  by  the  CIA. 

According  to  tlae  Times,  it  is  now  doc- 
umented that  the  CIA  operated  the  Phil- 
ippine campaign  against  Huk  guerrillas. 
The  CIA  organized  an  unsuccessful  coup 
against  President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia 
in  1958.  According  to  Vincent  Marchet- 
ti's  book,  "The  CIA,  the  Cult  of  Intelli- 
gence," the  CIA  spent  an  excessive 
amount  of  energy  in  hunting  down  Che 
Guevera  in  1966-67.  All  of  these  opera- 
tions clearly  affected  this  country's  for- 
eign policy. 

In  Chile,  according  to  an  April  6.  1973, 
Washington  Post  article  by  Laurence 
Stern  quoting  knowledgeable  offlcial 
sources,  major  intervention  by  the  CIA 
helped  to  defeat  Allende  in  the  1964  elec- 
tion for  President.  The  CIA  funded  trade 
unions,  farmer  organizations,  student 
groups,  and  the  media  in  order  to  defeat 
and  discredit  Allende.  According  to  testi- 
mony given  before  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee and  printed  in  the  October  21,  1973 
Washmgton  Post,  the  CIA  earmarked 
S400.000  to  support  anti-Allende  news 
media  shortly  before  the  election.  In  tes- 
timony before  this  committee  and 
printed  in  the  Washington  Post,  Director 
Colby  refused  to  say  that  this  money  was 
not  spent.  The  latest  CIA  manipulative 
attempt  exposed  by  the  press  and  ad- 
mitted by  the  Government  was  the  fak- 
ing of  a  letter  to  Bangkok  government  by 
a  CIA  agent.  The  agent  accredited  the 
letter  to  a  guerrilla  leader  In  order  to 
discredit  him. 

CIA  Interference  In  other  countries' 
internal  affairs  through  military  assist- 
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ance  has  also  been  egregious  and  docu- 
mented. The  CIA  has  now  admitted  that 
it  armed,  trained,  and  operated  an  army 
of  Meo  tribesmen  in  Laos  during  the 
1960's.  The  Times  articles  on  April  25-28, 
1966.  documented  that  the  CIA  supplied 
pilots,  mechanics,  and  aircraft  to  the 
government  of  Molse  Tshombe  in  the 
Congo. 

CIA  Involvement  in  training  the  mili- 
tary and  police  forces  of  other  countries 
has  also  recently  come  to  light.  In  Jack 
Anderson's  column  of  October  8, 1973,  he 
exposed  the  existence  of  papers  possessed 
by  Senator  Abocbezk  which  documented 
that  the  CIA  was  training  foreign  police- 
men under  the  auspices  of  AID  In  a  re- 
mote desert  camp  in  Texas.  Foreign 
coimtries  being  trained  included  Chile, 
Brazil,  Guatemala,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Boll\ia.  and  Uruguay.  The  CIA 
taught  these  policemen  the  use  of  explo- 
sives, electric  priming,  electric  firing  de- 
vices, explosive  charges,  and  booby  traps. 

That  the  CIA  is  stlU  involved  in  these 
operations  today  is  evident.  A  pattern  of 
Intervention  in  the  Internal  affairs  of 
foreign  countries  has  been  clear  since  the 
creation  of  the  CIA.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  CIA  has  suddenly 
stopped  these  activities.  Moreover,  ac- 
cording to  MarchettI,  1,800  CIA  agents 
are  still  working  In  the  covert  activities 
unit  of  the  CIA — engaged  in  financing 
youth,  labor,  cultural  groups,  operating 
clandestine  radio  propaganda  outlets, 
and  conducting  large-scale  efforts  to  in- 
fluence foreign  elections,  Andrew  Hamil- 
ton, former  program  analyst  for  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  reported  in  the 
September  1973  edition  of  the  Progressive 
that  according  to  informed  sources  the 
1971  CIA  budget  continued  at  about  $100 
million  for  covert  operations  In  1971. 

Finally,  it  should  be  briefly  noted  that 
not  only  Is  there  the  abundance  of  evi- 
dence mentioned  previously  tlelng  the 
CIA  to  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy, 
but  there  Is  also  evidence  that  some  CIA 
funding  comes  directly  from  FAA  money. 
First,  there  are  the  police  training  pro- 
grams already  mentioned.  MarchettI  re- 
ports In  his  book  that  AID'S  Public  Safety 
Division  regularly  provides  cover  for  CIA 
operatives  all  over  the  world.  In  addition, 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  revealed  that  the  Laotian  war 
was  financed  from  the  budgets  of  AID 
andDOD. 

These  amendments  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  limiting  CIA  acthltles 
offer  Congress  an  opportunity  to  reassert 
those  powers,  which  through  neglect, 
have  been  usurped  by  the  CIA. 


LINDY  BOGGS  COMMENDS  CAP  TRIO 


HON.  LINDY  BOGGS 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  BOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  31.  1974 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
my  heartfelt  appreciation  and  personal 
commendation  to  three  members  of  the 
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Polaris  Group  CivU  Air  Patrol  In  An- 
chorage, Alaska,  who  recently  were  hon- 
ored for  their  efforts  to  locate  my  hus- 
band, the  former  House  majority  leader, 
and  Congressman  Nick  Beglch,  whose 
plane  was  lost  in  a  flight  over  Alaska  in 
1972. 

Receiving  the  Meritorious  Service 
Award  for  their  part  in  one  of  the  long- 
est and  most  intensive  searches  ever  con- 
ducted by  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  wei-e  Maj. 
Dale  Jepson,  his  wife,  Capt,  Diane  Jep- 
son.  and  1st  Lt.  Ralph  Thomas.  These 
pubUc  servants  were  among  the  members 
of  the  Polaris  Group  that  participated  in 
444  sorties  in  310  aircraft  to  make  a  total 
of  1,074  flight  hours  In  a  search  which 
lasted  from  October  16  to  November  24. 
1972. 

During  that  period.  I  had  the  distinct 
pleasure  of  visiting  Merrill  Field  in  An- 
chorage and  meeting  with  this  outstand- 
ing threesome.  I  was  keenly  impressed  by 
their  competence  and  expertise,  and  am 
immensely  grateful  for  the  services  they 
have  performed,  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  special  gratitude  to  Oaptaln  Jepson 
who  so  kindly  escoi-ted  me  throughout 
Merrill  Field  during  the  search  pei-lod, 
and  allowed  my  Inspection  of  the  equip- 
ment used  in  the  probe.  She  also  made 
available  to  me  numerous  files  of  many 
earlier,  successful  searches  in  the  area. 

At  this  time,  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
mend Members  of  Congress,  especially 
those  who  have  belonged  or  now  belong 
to  Civil  Air  Patrol  units,  for  their  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  CAP  projects 
and  training  programs.  Men  and  women 
throughout  the  Nation  are  Involved  In 
various  CAP  programs,  and  the  services 
they  perform  for  our  citizenry  arc  worthy 
of  our  support  and  approval.  It  would 
behoove  us  all  to  continue  to  conduct  our 
legislative  affairs  in  a  manner  conducive 
to  maintaining  and  enhancing  our  com- 
mitment to  Civil  Air  Patrol  endeavors. 
Certainly  our  entire  country  will  reap 
the  benefits  of  such  action. 


KINO  CAUCUS 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  31.  1974 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing my  tenure  In  this  House,  there  has 
been  a  trend  toward  greater  and  greater 
openness— toward  fewer  executive  ses- 
sions of  committees,  toward  more  clarity 
in  telling  the  people  what  their  Govern- 
ment Is  doing. 

We  are  Just  now  In  the  process  of  mak- 
ing the  executive  branch  more  open  to 
the  people's  inquiry  and  study. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  same  time,  an 
adverse  trend  back  to  secrecy  has  been 
gaining  a  foothold  in  the  House — not 
among  all  of  us.  but  rather  In  some  Dem- 
ocratic circles.  My  colleague  from  Illinois. 
John  B.  Anderson,  wrote  about  this 
threat  to  good  government  In  yesterday's 
Chicago  Tribune.  I  Insert  his  statement 
In  the  Record: 
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SPECrEB   OP   RtlLE    BT    CAUCUS 

(By  John  B.  Anderson) 
The  chief  deputy  whip  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Rep.  John  Brademas  [D., 
lnd.|,  recently  advised  the  nation's  go^-eraora 
they  should  start  thinking  about  the  prospect 
of  what  he  termed  "congressional  govern- 
ment" in  the  next  two  years — a  eltuatlon  In 
which  a  House  controlled  by  300  Democrats 
[there  are  now  247|  would  confront  a  much- 
weakened  Presidency. 

If  the  Democratic  prescription  for  "con- 
gressional government"  is  filled  at  the  polls 
this  fall,  this  country  could  well  be  launched 
on  a  backward  course  to  the  "New  Deal — 
Great  Society"  eras  in  terms  of  domestic 
policy — a  new  proliferation  of  Inflationary 
federal  grant  programs,  and  a  corresponding 
elimination  of  "New  Federalism"  programs  of 
decentralization,  including  the  repeal  of  fed- 
eral revenue-sharing  with  state  and  local 
governments.  Such  legislative  directions  will 
predictably  be  charted  by  a  "veto-proof." 
Democratic-controlled  "congressional  govern- 
ment." 

But  a  second  consideration  Is  how  the 
Congress  itself  will  change  the  manner  In 
which  It  processes  legislation.  I  think  there 
Is  cause  for  serious  concern  about  the  poten- 
tial impact  of  "congressional  government." 
In  1885.  an  obscure  professor  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  Woodrow  Wilson,  wrote 
" Congressional  Government :  A  Study  in 
American  Politics."  In  his  book  WUsod  advo- 
cated a  Congress  patterned  after  the  British 
parliamentary  system:  Congressional  com- 
mittees would  be  composed  solely  of  members 
of  the  majority  party,  subject  to  strict  discip- 
linary acUons  if  they  deviated  from  the  party 
line. 

Perhaps  not  coin clden tally,  Wilson's  pre- 
scription for  congressional  government  came 
closest  to  fulfillment  during  his  tenure  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  Historians 
record  the  period  1911-1915  as  the  era  of 
secret  "King  Caucus." 

Democrats  took  control  of  the  House  in  the 
fall  elections  of  1910.  The  new  Democratic 
speaker  of  the  House  wa.-i  Champ  Clark  of 
Missouri,  but  the  real  power  behind  the 
throne  of  King  Caucus  was  Oscar  Underwood 
of  Alabama,  who  -was  both  the  House  major- 
ity leader  and  chairman  of  the  powerful  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  party  com- 
mittee which  selected  memtwrs  for  all  House 
committees. 

Underwood  exercised  his  considerable  pow- 
ers thru  the  Democratic  Caucus  in  the 
House  which  passed  resolutions  right  and 
left  Instructing  committees  on  what  bills 
they  would  and  would  not  consider,  and  In- 
structing Democratic  members  how  to  vote 
on  floor  amendments. 

History  has  a  way  of  repeating  Itself,  and 
we  are  already  beginning  to  witness  the  re- 
emergence  of  King  Caucus  In  the  House  to- 
day, a  development  which  Is  bound  to  be 
accelerated  if  the  Democrats  should  control 
300  seats  In  the  next  Congress. 

While  the  Democrats  have  only  resorted 
once  In  recent  years  to  the  caucus  two- 
thirds  vote  rule  to  bind  members'  votes  on 
the  Bouse  floor,  they  are  now  employing  a 
more  subtle  device  to  restore  the  Iron-grip 
of  King  Caucus  over  the  legislative  process: 
issuing  binding  Instructions  to  Democratic 
members  on  committees  with  respect  to  leg- 
islation -under  consideration.  This  procedure, 
which  was  used  most  effectively  during  the 
Underwood  regime,  requires  only  a  major- 
ity vote  of  those  present  in  a  caucus. 

What  this  means  Is  that  If  only  a  bare 
quorum  or  half  the  total  Democratic  House 
memt>ershlp  was  present  In  a  caucus,  as  few 
OS  63  Democrats  could  constitute  a  majority 
vote  for  the  purpose  of  Issuing  binding  In- 
structions to  Democratic  members  of  com- 
mittees. 
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The  most  recent  example  of  King  Caucus 
occurred  on  May  15  when  the  caucus,  by  a 
voice  vote.  Instructed  both  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee,  to  make 
only  two  Democratic  amendments  tn  order 
to  an  oil  tax  bill  reported  from  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Because  both  the  chairman  of  the  Waya 
and  Means  Comnuttee  and  some  Democrats 
on  the  Rules  Committee  are  not  happy  with 
these  Instructions  and  a  fierce  Intra-party 
battle  Is  now  raging  as  to  whether  they  are 
binding,  the  measure  has  not  yet  been 
cleared  for  floor  action,  and  the  American 
people  are  being  denied  the  "windfall  prof- 
its tax"  In  oil  companies  which  they  bold 
baa  been  promised  by  April. 

More  of  the  same  con  be  expected  In  the 
next  Congress  if  the  Democrats  ore  given 
their  "congressional  government"  of  300 
Democrats  tn  the  House.  The  American  peo- 
ple should  consider  well  what  this  might 
mean  to  oxir  representative  democracy  as 
we  know  u. 

Finally,  one  must  remember  that  King 
Caucus  reigns  in  secrecy,  behind  cloeed 
doors.  If  the  legislative  business  of  the  coun- 
try Is  permitted  to  be  dictated  from  behind 
closed  caucus  doors.  I  fear  there  will  be  fur- 
ther erosion  of  confidence  in  Congress  at  a 
time  when  It  Is  already  at  one  of  Its  lowest 
points  In  history. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  COMMUNITY 
SERVICES  EMPLOYMENT  PRO- 
GRAM IMPLEMENTED  AS  CON- 
GRESS INTENDED 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  XNDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31,  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rush  of  other  business  may  at  times 
cause  us  to  overlook  the  small  steps  by 
which  government  Is  made  truly  respon- 
sive and  programs  executed  as  ve  In 
Congress  Intended.  Just  this  month,  the 
employment  program  for  older  Ameri- 
cans Is  getting  underway  after  narrow- 
ly escaping  destruction,  and  I  rise  with 
pleasure  to  mark  another  victory  against 
what  our  distinguished  colleague  in  the 
other  body,  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abothiezk)  hsis  called 
Operation  Mangle  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  older  American  com- 
miinity  service  employment  program,  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  was  begim  as  a 
demonstration  as  part  of  Operation 
Mainstream  under  authority  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  Through  nation- 
al contractors,  thousands  of  jobs  were  de- 
veloped for  older  workers.  While  Opera- 
tion Mainstream  continued,  the  Select 
Education  Subcommittee,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  chair,  helped  develop  sepa- 
rate legislation  which  Anally  became  law 
last  year  to  give  this  program  Its  own 
separate  Identity  and  a  permanent  basis 
as  title  IX  of  the  Older  Americans  Com- 
prehensive Services  Amendments  of  1973, 
Public  Law  93-29. 

Despite  the  intent  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  that  the  1974  appropria- 
tion of  $10  million  for  title  IX  go  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  the  successful  national 
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contractors  who  had  operated  the  Main- 
stream demonstrations,  the  Labor  De- 
partment announced  tliat  it  had.  uni- 
laterally, decided  to  allocate  the  fundi  to 
the  States. 

When  I  first  heard  of  this  intention, 
which  gave  the  appearance  of  an  effort 
to  end  the  role  of  the  national  conb-ac- 
tors  without  any  replacements  of  equal 
competence.  1  wrote  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  William  Kolberg.  and  I  shall 
include  my  letter  later  in  these  remarks. 

The  Labor  Department  persisted  in 
its  intention  until  almost  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  ignoring  explicit  language 
in  report*  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  di- 
recting that  the  national  contractors  be 
used  to  begin  the  employment  program. 
Only  after  a  final  warning  from  the  con- 
ference committee  on  the  second  supple- 
mental 1974  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
bill,  did  the  Labor  Department  recant  Its 
Intentions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  Labor  Department  is  now  going 
ahead  with  contracts  to  the  national 
organizations  that  have  done  such  a  fine 
Job  with  the  older  worker  programs  so 
far:  National  Farmers'  Onion,  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens.  National  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association,  National 
Council  on  Aging,  and  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  The  final  regulations  reflecting 
this  shift  of  views,  reported  in  the  letter 
from  Assistsni  Secretary  Kolberg,  which 
I  shall  also  Insert  in  the  Record,  were 
published  In  the  June  10.  1974.  Federal 
Register. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  all  my  col- 
leagues will  be  gratified  to  know  that 
once  again  the  Nixon  administration  has 
l>een  caught  in  the  act  of  dismantling— 
consciously  or  otherwise — an  excellent 
program  to  serve  one  of  America's  vul- 
nerable group.s.  Only  the  most  vigorous 
work  by  Members  and  mterested  citizens 
has  averted  what  might  have  been  an- 
other Operation  Mangle. 

I  insert  In  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
text  of  the  two  letters  to  which  1  have 
referred. 
Sa-tcT  SnBCOMMrrrai  on  Eoocation. 

„    „  •<?"■'  25.  'S74. 

Mr.  William  H,  Kol-cec. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Manpower 
Department  of  Labor.  WasMngton.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Kolshig:  As  you  Imow,  the  Select 
Education  Subcommittee  which  1  have  the 
honor  to  chair,  added  an  employment  pro- 
gram for  senior  citizens  as  Title  IX  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  In  the  Comprehensive 
Older  Americans  Services  Amendments  of 
1973.  Public  Law  93-29.  As  funds  for  begin- 
ning this  program  In  your  Department  were 
voted  in  the  flnt  1974  supplemental  appro- 
priation bin.  I  am  writing  about  the  plans 
of  your  r>eparlment  for  carrying  out  the  leg- 
islation. 

I  have  noted.  In  particular,  the  comments 
first  voiced  by  the  Senate  appropriations 
committee  In  its  report  on  the  first  supple- 
mental, and  later  echoed  in  the  House  re- 
port on  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bm.  In  both  cases,  these  committees 
have  suggested  that  national  contractors 
which  have  operated  successful  older  worker 
programs  under  Operation  Mainstream  be  In- 
volved In  the  beginning  ot  Title  IX  prolecu 
also  The  Senate  wrote  that  It  ■■cipecta  the 
Department  to  utilize  the  national  contracu 
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approach  In  order  to  expedite  the  start-up  of 
this  program."  The  House  recently  added  Ite 
voice  on  the  subject,  saying  that  "the  Com- 
mittee expecu  the  Title  IX  program  to  be 
administered  primarily  through  national 
contracts,  as  Intended  by  the  1974  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act." 

I  am  of  course  aware  that  the  authorizing 
legislation  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
require  Title  IX  projects  to  be  coordltiated 
with  other  manpower  and  unemployment 
projects  under  this  and  other  acts,  although 
since  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  was  not  passed  at  that  time.  It 
Is  not  speciflcally  mentioned.  There  are  sev- 
eral further  references  In  Title  IX  to  author- 
ity for  coordination.  Joint  applications,  and 
other  devices  for  relating  manpower  efforts. 
None  of  the  language  seems  to  me  to  pre- 
clude the  use  of  national  contractors. 

I  should  say  that  while  CETA  has  yet  to 
be  established  as  an  operating  venture  with 
regulations  and  administrative  mechanisms 
fully  In  place,  and  as  such  has  no  track 
record,  I  hesitate  to  require  any  program  de- 
signed to  aid  a  specific  vulneraisle  population 
group  such  as  the  elderly,  to  compete  with 
all  other  claimants  for  limited  manpower 
dollars.  The  experience  with  general  revenue 
sharing  Ls  lUuminatmg:  the  General  Ac- 
counting omce  has  told  Represeuttalve  Pep- 
per ot  Florida  that  only  a  fraction  of  one 
percent  of  these  funds  was  allocated  to  the 
benefit  of  older  people.  If  that  Is  evidence  of 
the  solicitude  of  general  purpose  government 
for  vulnerable  groups,  then  I  feel  con- 
strained to  worii  hard  to  maintain  Title  DC 
as  a  separate  program,  administered  through 
other  channels.  WUI  state  and  local  govern- 
ment do  any  better  for  the  older  worker 
under  manpower  revenue  sharing  than  they 
did  for  the  older  American  under  general 
revenue  sharing? 

I  have  been  most  distressed.  In  view  of  the 
language  in  the  two  reports  I  quoted  above, 
to  see  the  third  draft  of  regulations  for  Title 
IX  with  a  govemmg  memo  dated  April  23 
which  states  In  subpart  B,  section  7,  that 
"the  Secretary  shall  designate  the  State  as 
the  presumptive  project  sponsor  under  the 
Act.  ..."  I  believe  there  has  been  ample 
time  to  alter  these  draft  rules  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  concerns  of  both  House  and 
Senate  Appropriation  Committees. 

I  will  look  forward  to  hearhng  from  you 
Immediately  on  this  matter,  and  to  hearing 
how  you  propose  to  alter  these  regulations 
to  conform  to  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

John  Braoeuas.  Chairman. 

VS.  Dzpaetkcnt  of  Laaoit, 
Washington,  DC,  June  f.  1974. 

Hon.   JOHW    BaADEMA<i. 

Wotl«  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congbessman  Brademas;  I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  personally  Inform  you 
of  recent  Departmental  policy  decisions  af- 
fecting the  implementation  of  Title  IX  of  the 
Older  Americana  Act. 

On  June  3.  1974,  Secretary  of  Labor  Peter 
J.  Brennan  signed  regulations  Implementing 
Title  IX  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  which 
will  permit  the  Immediate  allocation  of  (10 
million  appropriated  by  Congress  to  provide 
part-time  employment  for  approximately 
3.800  older  workers. 

In  accordance  with  the  Intent  of  Congress 
the  regulations  specify  that  this  program  wUl 
be  Implemented  m  Fiscal  Year  1974  primarily 
through  the  utilization  of  uatlonal  organi- 
zations presently  sponsoring  similar  success- 
ful older  worker  programs. 

The  Manpower  Administration  la  now  pro- 
ceeding to  develop  the  appropriate  contracts 
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and  grants  which  wUI  be  executed  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  ftinds  appro- 
priated will  be  distributed  equitably  among 
the  States  and  Territories  in  accordance  with 
the  formula  contained  In  the  Act. 

The  regulations  also  call  for  the  close  coor- 
dination of  this  program  for  older  workers 
with  other  older  worker  programs  and  ac- 
tivities sponsored  by  units  of  State  and  lo- 
cal  governments  acting  as  prime  sponsors  un- 
der the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA)  of  1973.  Liaison  wUl 
also  b^  established  with  State  and  area  agen- 
cies and  commi-^ions  on  aging  which  are 
supported  tmder  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

In  the  event  that  you  wish  more  specific 
information  relative  to  this  program  activity, 
please  let  me  know. 

Tour  interest  In  Department  of  Labor  man- 
power programs  Is  appreciated.  It  you  have 
any  questions  or  comments  pertaining  to 
these  matters,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  bring 
them  to  my  attention. 
Sincerely, 

WiLLUU    H.    EOLBERO, 

Asiistant  Secretary  for  Manpoteer. 


REAL  ESTATE  PROCEDURES  ACT- 
REFORM  OR  RETREAT? 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or   MlSSOfTRl 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Weinesiav.  July  31.  1974 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.'  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
Representative  Stephens  attacked  the 
joint  supplemental  views  of  eight  Mem- 
bers ot  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee published  in  tlie  Committee  re- 
port on  HS..  9989.  the  Real  Estate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act  of  1974.  The  bill 
was  Introduced  by  Mr.  Stephens,  was 
reported  out  of  committee  July  3,  and  Is 
scheduled  for  floor  action  In  the  House 
within  the  next  few  days. 

The  supplemental  views  in  question 
were  signed  by  me  and  by  Chairman 
Patman.  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Ashley.  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Fadntroy.  and 
Mr.  Stark.  Separate  similar  supplemen- 
tal views  were  presented  by  Mr.  Moakley 
and  Mr.  McKinney. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  Joint  statement 
labeled  H.R.  9989  as  an  anticonsumer. 
antisetUement  reform  bill,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  shield  the  very  people  respon- 
sible for  abusive  real  estate  settlement 
practices  that  have  bilked  homebuyers 
and  homeowners  out  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  9989  would  do  this 
because  It  would  eliminate  the  o.ily  Fed- 
eral authority  in  existence  to  regulate 
maximum  settlement  costs — In  this  case 
maximum  settlement  costs  applied  to 
FH.^V  and  VA  residential  mortgage  trans- 
actions whenever  the  need  to  do  so  exists. 
Tint  authority  was  granted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment under  section  701  of  the  Emerg- 
fncy  Homt  Finance  Act  of  1970.  Section 
102'C'  of  Mr.  Stephens'  bill.  H.R.  9989. 
would  repeal  section  701. 

Thus,  although  there  are  a  number  of 
provisions  In  HJJ.  9989  which  would  re- 
quire advance  disclosure  of  settlement 
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cost  information  and  prohibit  abusive 
settlement  practices,  the  measure  would 
lack  any  teeth  whatsoever  to  hold  settle- 
ment costs  to  a  reasonable  and  fair  level. 
In  effect,  the  measure  would  largely  serve 
to  inform  homebuyers  and  homeowners 
of  the  degree  to  which  they  are  being 
ripped  off  by  unscrupulous  settlement  at- 
torneys, title  insurance  companies,  real 
estate  agents,  lenders  and  others  who 
provide  settlement  services  or  are  in- 
volved In  settlement  proceedings. 

The  situation  is  made  even  more  pa- 
thetic by  the  fact  that  HUD  has  failed 
to  use  the  authority  to  regulate  settle- 
ment costs  for  FHA  and  VA  mortgage 
transactions,  even  though  a  study  which 
HUD  authorized  and  conclusions  which 
the  Department  drew  from  It,  clearly 
show  the  need  for  regulation  in  wide 
are.-".;  of  the  nation.  HUD  actually  went 
so  far  as  to  issue  proposed  maximum 
settlement  costs  for  six  metropolitan 
areas  but  never  Implemented  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  every  spokesman  for  the  settlement 
industry  who  testified  at  hearings  on 
settlement  reform  legislation  backed 
H  R.  9989  without  reservation.  They  did 
so  because  they  were  willing  to  trade  the 
requirements  for  advance  disclosure  of 
settlement  cost  information  and  the  pro- 
hibition against  certain  abusive  practices 
for  repeal  of  HUD's  authority  to  regu- 
late maximum  settlement  charges  for 
FHA  and  VA  residential  mortgage  trans- 
actions. In  short,  they  are  willing  to  pay 
the  small  price  of  disclosure  for  elimi- 
nating the  prospect  of  strong  regulation, 
sometliing  that  could  occur  by  a  simple 
administrative  decision  on  the  part  of 
HUD  either  now  or  when  a  new  adminis- 
tration takes  office. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  evei-y 
major  consumer  organization  in  the 
country  opposes  adoption  of  H.R.  9989 
so  long  as  it  contains  a  provision  to  re- 
peal HUD's  authority  to  regulate  maxi- 
mum tettlement  charges  for  FHA  and 
VA  mortgages.  Those  organizations  are: 

The  APL-CIO.  the  Communications 
Workers,  the  International  Ladles  Gar- 
ment Workers,  tlie  United  Steelworkers. 
Amalgamated  Meatcutters.  Consumer 
Federation  of  America.  National  Con- 
sumers Congress.  Congress  Watch.  Pub- 
lic ClUzens  Utlgation.  and  the  National 
Homebuyers  and  Homeowners  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Stephens  contends  that  elimina- 
tion of  section  701  authority  would  still 
leave  FHA  and  VA  with  the  power  to 
regulate  settlement  costs  in  particular 
mortgage  transaction^.  By  this  he  means 
thnt  FHA  and  VA.  if  they  ever  are  so 
inclined,  can  disapprove  mortgage  insur- 
ance or  guarantees  in  individual  cases 
where  excessive  settlement  charges  are 
found.  Essentially,  this  means  that  FHA 
and  VA  can  act  to  prohibit  excessive 
charges  only  in  single.  Isolated  cases,  and 
would  have  no  power  to  establish  maxi- 
mum cost  standards  for  entire  communi- 
ties or  regions  where  excessive  charges 
were  being  made.  It  is  obvious  thnt  reg- 
ulation confined  to  mdividual  transac- 
tions of  residential  mortgage  programs 
which  insured  or  gunrnnteed  more  than 
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half  a  million  one-to-four  family  unit 
mortgages  in  1973.  would  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  t>e  very  cumbersome  and 
utterly  ineffective. 

This  point  was  brought  forcefully 
home  when  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
July  5,  1972.  reported  that  in  proposing 
maximum  settlement  i  charges  for  six 
metropohtan  areas,  HUD  said  maximum 
savings  could  run  as  high  as  $318  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  $407  in  Newark.  N.J.: 
$591  in  San  Francisco.  Calif.;  S509  in 
Seattle,  Wash.;  $276  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
$451  in  the  Maryland-Virginia  suburbs 
of  Washington,  DC:  and  $394  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Itself. 

Another  indication  of  possible  savings 
was  given  in  a  study  conducted  by  Sen- 
ator PRoxMiftE,  who  found  that  the  41 
largest  title  Insurance  compames  in  the 
country  received  a  total  of  $299  million 
in  premiums  In  1970.  but  paid  out  less 
than  3  percent  of  their  gross  Income 
in  claims. 

Despite  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Ste- 
phens asserts  that — 

It  has  never  been  found  that  abusive  and 
frawdulent  real  estate  settlement  practloea 
are  widespread  and  are  resulting  In  exces- 
sive costs  In  many  areas  of  the  country. 

Why,  then,  did  HUD  propose  them  for 
the  six  of  the  largest  metropolitan  areas 
of  the  connti-j-  as  a  pilot  effort  for  reg- 
ulation of  FHA  and  VA  settlement  costs 
in  all  areas  where  it  determines  the  need 
exists? 

Mr.  Stephens  presents  a  lengthy  ra- 
tionale to  support  his  claim  thr.t  Congress 
never  intended  to  give  HUD  authority 
to  regulate  maximum  settlement  charges 
for  PHA  and  VA  residential  mortgage 
transactions  when  it  adopted  section  701 
of  the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Georgia  should 
read  the  act.  which  directs  HUD  and  the 
VA— 

to  prescribe  standards  governing  the  amount 
of  settlement  cosu  allowable  In  connection 
with  the  financing  of  such  houiUng  In  any 
.  .  .  geographic  area.  Such  standards  shall 
.  .  .  be  based  on  the  Secretary's  and  the 
admlnl-.trators"  estimates  of  the  reasonable 
charge  for  necessary  services  Involved  In  ."^t- 
tlements  for  particular  classes  of  mortgages 
and  loans. 

It  seems  to  me  this  clearly  says  that 
maximum  rates  will  be  established  and 
enforced  wherever  existing  rates  are  un- 
reasonable, in  other  words,  regulation 
where  needed. 

In  its  report  on  Ecttlcm?nt  costs,  which 
section  701  directed  the  two  agencies  to 
conduct.  HUD  and  the  VA  stated  that 
pursuant  to  section  701,  they  intended  to 
immediately  "establish  maximum  allow- 
able charges  for  all  individual  settlement 
cost  items  p  ;id  by  both  the  buyer  and 
seller,  except  lo-.ii  discount  payments  and 
costs  fixed  by  State  and  local  statutes, 
for  identifiable  housing  market  areas. 
Govei-nment  insurance  or  guarantee  will 
not  be  i.ssued  to  any  case  in  which  charges 
e:;ceed  any  one  of  the  m.iximums." 

The  3bove  Item  was  listed  as  No.  1 
in  a  schedule  of  proposed  actions  and 
recomm  'ndRtions  by  HUD. 

Mr.  Stephens  states  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  congr-ssioual  action  on  set- 
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tlement  reform  serves  to  motivate  State 
legislaturts  to  move  along  the  same^lines. 
The  following  excerpts  fFom  letters  re- 
ceived by  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  should  dispell 
that  assertion: 

One  of  our  State  Senators  has  requested 
us  to  prepare  legislation  designed  to  regulate 
home  mortgage  closing  costs,  particularly 
title  insurance  rates,  und  he  has  advised  us 
that  you  may  have  prepared  similar  leglsla- 
tlon  on  the  Federal  level.  If  a  copy  of  your 
proposed  draft  Is  available,  we  would  greatly 
appreciate  jrour  sending  one  to  us. 

Jane  r.  Harris, 
Attorney.    Legislative    Service    Diii- 
■-■icn,  Fiorida  State  Senate, 

I  understand  that  Congressman  Patman 
has  Introduced,  or  Is  planning  to  introduce 
legislation  In  the  field  of  home  financing— 
speciflcally  in  the  area  of  closing,  or  settle- 
ment costs.  If  this  Is  so.  we  would  appre- 
ciate having  a  copy  of  this  legislation,  and 
any  relevant  material,  as  we  are  presently 
engaged  in  a  study  of  closing  costs  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

We  are  attempting  to  keep  abreast  of  de- 
velopments m  this  field  at  the  Federal  level, 
as  a  balancing  point  to  whatever  action  we 
take  at  the  state  level. 

Srr.E  POWLESCAJTO. 

Departmerit  of  Conmmer  Affairs. 
State  of  Califcrnia.  D:vUion  of 
Consumer  Affairs. 

I  am  doing  research  oa  settlement  cosis. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Hoti5« 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  held  hear- 
ings earlier  this  year  on  settlement  cost*. 
Ccuid  you  pleaso  have  the  Commiiiee  send 
me  the  record  of  the  hearmgs? 

Any  help  and  Information  you  can  give 
me  is  greatly  appreciated.  Thank  you  for  your 
lime  and  consideration. 

CRAIG  Parker,. 
Staff  Assistant.  Dercrtrr.ent  of  Com- 
munity  Affairs    and    Economic   De- 
velopment. State  of  Delaware. 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  approval 
HJl.  13337  |92r.d  Congresi]  introduced  by 
you.  and  referred  to  the  Comxnitiee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  especially  that  portion 
requiring  the  payment  of  Interest  to  persons 
making  periodic  payments  into  escrow  ac- 
t-'ounia  to  be  used  lor  the  payment  of  ta\cs. 
amorrization  and  Interesi  on  such  mor^eages. 
I  enclose  herewith  a  conv  of  a  proposed  bill 
now  pending  before  the  New  Yrrk  Legisla- 
ture designated  S.  767  and  A.  S44  calling  for 
similar  relief.  .  .  . 

Lons  J.  LerKownr, 
Attorney  General.  State  of  Sew  York 

Settlement  reform  legislation  was.  in 
fact,  adopted  duriiifc  the  last  ^es^ions  ot 
the  New  York.  Massachusetts.  Connecti- 
cut. Marjiand  and  North  CarolJia  Legis- 
latures. It  is  true  that  for  the  most  part, 
these  measures  dealt  with  the  required 
payment  of  interest  on  escrow  accounts. 
a  point  that  Mr.  Stephens  would  have  us 
believe  has  notliing  to  do  with  settlement 
reform.  To  this  I  would  simply  point  to  a 
provision  of  his  own  bill  wluch  prohibits 
excessive  payments  into  escrow  accounts 
and  also  directs  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  conduct  a  studj'  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  requiring  that  escrow 
accounts  be  mtnrost  beAring.  To  the  con- 
trary, measures  dealing  with  escrow  ac- 
counts are  very  much  in  the  area  of 
Settlement  reform  and  legislative  action 
on  this  subject  at  the  State  level  is  part 
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of  the  overall  effort  to  achieve  settle- 
ment reform. 

Mr.  Stephehs  would  have  us  believe 
that  after  conducting  a  massive  study  of 
settlement  costs  in  selected  areas  across 
the  Nation,  and  after  proposing  maxi- 
mum settlement  charges  for  six  metro- 
politan areas,  based  on  the  findings  of 
that  study.  HUD  finally  saw  the  light 
and  backed  away  from  implementation 
faecau.se  it  foimd  that  regulation  would 
be  "unwise  and  unworkable." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  posi- 
tion is  exactly  opposite  that  held  by  Sec- 
retary Romney,  who  launched  the  HUD 
studs-  and  publicly  declared  that  the  De- 
partment should  regulate  ma.ximum 
charges.  It  is  al.'jo  interesting  to  note  that 
officials  of  HUD  began  to  say  regulation 
wasn't  possible  after  Romney  left  the 
Department,  and  after  the  Department 
was  d?luged  with  protests  from  those  in 
the  settlement  industry  who  declared 
that  they  really  did  not  think  there  was 
«ny  reason  at  all  to  establish  maximum 
charges. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  close  tWs  statement 
by  simply  saying  that  the  Washington 
Post  reported  on  June  4.  1972.  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  under  the  leadership  of  ABA 
President  Leon  Jaworski,  2  years  ago 
supported  adoption  of  settlement  reform 
legislation  which  would  require  HUD  to 
set  maximtim  settlement  costs  for  FHA 
and  VA  residential  mortgages. 

We  should  amend  H.R.  9989  to  retain 
HUDij  authority  i,o  regulate  these 
charges  and  thereby  send  the  Depart- 
ment a  message  to  go  into  action  Imme- 
diately. 


ENDING  FEDERAL  CONTROL  OP 
THE  AIRWAVES 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP   IU.INOI3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  31,  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Federal  Government  pos- 
sesses monopoly  power  over  the  air- 
waves, effectively  determining  who  shall 
be  able  to  own  and  operate  television 
and  radio  stations  and  the  manner  In 
which  such  operation  is  to  be  conducted. 

Such  monopoly  power  on  the  part  of 
Government  is  said  to  be  in  the  "public 
Interest."  After  all.  the  advocates  of  such 
monopoly  control  tell  us.  it  Is  "we"  our- 
selves who  have  the  authority  to  make 
decisions. 

Prof.  Murray  Rothbard  argues  that 
the  collective  term  "we"  has — 
"enabled  aa  Ideological  camouflage  to  lie 
thrown  over  the  reality  or  political  life.  If 
"we  are  the  Oovemment."  then  anythmg  a 
government  does  to  an  Individual  is  not  only 
Juat  and  untyrannlcal  !t  is  also  "voluntary" 
on  the  part  of  the  Individual  concerned.  If 
the  Government  has  Incurred  a  huge  public 
debt  which  must  be  paid  bv  taxing  one  eroup 
for  the  benefit  of  another,  this  reality  of  bur- 
den is  obscured  by  saying  that  "we  owe  It  to 
oorselves." 

Dr.  Rothbard  concludes : 
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We  are  not  the  government  ...  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  In  any  accurate  sense 
'represent'  the  malorlty  of  the  people,  but 
even  if  It  did.  even  if  70  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple decided  to  murder  the  remaining  30  per 
cent,  this  would  still  be  murder  and  would 
not  be  voluntary  suicide  on  the  part  of  the 
slaughtered  minority  .  .  . 

In  1927  the  Federal  Radio  Commis- 
sion was  set  up,  not  merely  to  act  as 
policeman  for  property-rights  violators 
but  to  estabUsh  criteria  by  which  Gov- 
ernment approval  would  be  given  to  op- 
erators of  radio  freo.uencies.  A  revised 
form  of  this  law.  in  1934,  established  the 
Federal  Commtmications  Commission 
and  established  the  Government  policy 
that  remains  in  operation  today. 

In  an  Important  article  entitled  "Con- 
trol of  the  Airwaves,"  Chris  Hocker,  a 
senior  in  English  at  Stanford  University, 
notes  that — 

Those  guidelines  mcluded  the  deamtlon  of 
tbe  airwaves  as  'public'  property,  to  be  op- 
erated lu  the  public  Interest,  convenience  or 
necessity.  Thus,  ownership  of  the  airwaves, 
which  had  never  been  clearly  defined  up  to 
that  time,  was  explicitly  vested  in  the  federal 
government  .  .  . 

Urging  that  Goverrunent  withdraw 
from  the  field  of  controlling  our  com- 
munications media,  Mr.  Hocker  declares 
that— 

In  the  absence  of  constant  government 
pressure  to  conform  to  the  State's  idea  of 
what  constitutes  'good*  broadcasting  (wlilch 
Is  constantly  changing  anyway),  each  broad- 
caster wUl  be  free  to  diversify  or  to  specialize, 
OS  he  sees  fit  and  as  tlie  impartial  pressures 
of  the  market  Indicate.  Tlius.  there  can  be 
In  one  geographical  area  a  station  for  blacks. 
tar  chlcanos,  for  conservatives,  for  radicals — 
In  short,  a  broadcaat  system  that  mirrors  the 
rest  of  the  communications  media  with  their 
specialized  forms  and  wide  range  of  choice. 

Mr.  Hocker's  thought  provoking  arti- 
cle appears  in  the  Stanford  Independ- 
ent's March  1973  issue.  I  wish  to  share 
this  article  with  my  colleagues  and  in- 
sert it  into  the  Record  at  this  time: 
Control  of  the  Aibwav^s 
(By  Chris  Hocker) 

("If  censorship  and  the  suppression  of 
tree  speech  ever  get  established  In  this  coun- 
try, they  wUl  have  originated  m  radio  and 
televuion."— Ayn  Rand,  "The  Property  Sta- 
tus of  Airwaves"  In  Capitalism:  The  Un- 
known Ideal.) 

Anyone  sensitive  to  the  encroachments 
of  government  on  the  private  lives  of  Its 
citizens  should  realize  the  obvious,  almost 
simplistic  truth  of  that  8tat«ment.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  tJnIted  states  does  now  and 
has  for  over  forty  years  exercised  a  degree 
of  direct  control  over  the  communications 
airwaves.  Yet.  many  so-called  "civil  llbertar- 
lans"  are  in  the  forefront  of  those  demand- 
ing an  even  greater  and  more  direct  control 
by  the  State,  while  "free  market"  libertar- 
ians often  view  the  problem  as  minor  or 
even  nonexistent,  preferring  to  wait  until 
"after  the  revolution"  to  handle  such  ques- 
tions. 

But  to  many  ways,  the  problem  of  State 
control  over  the  airwaves  lUustrates  the 
myriad  dlfflcultles  facing  libertarians  In  the 
battle  to  re-establish  private  direction  m  all 
spheres  of  economic  and  socio-political  life. 
Those  arguments  that  are  used  In  favor  of 
State  control  of  the  airwaves  are  similar  to 
those  used  In  the  advocacy  of  other  controls. 
And  one  of  the  most  blatant  forms  of  govem- 
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ment  encroachment  Is  In  tbe  comznuiUca- 

tlons  fleld. 

GoTemment  control  over  radio  and  tele- 
vision traces  back  to  the  mid-igao's,  when 
radio  was  in  the  early  stages  oS  its  develop- 
ment. As  fledgling  stations  began  to  operate 
predictable  conflicts  came  to  the  sufface. 
Some  operators  practiced  a  form  of  "air 
piracy,"  that  is,  they  Jammed  the  frequen- 
cies of  their  competitors,  disabling  them,  and 
thus  violated  their  airspace.  This  problem, 
though  real,  was  hardly  epidemic,  and  un- 
derstandable In  light  of  the  novelty  of  the 
radio  industry  at  that  time.  Radio  opera- 
tors  could  reasonably  have  been  expected, 
with  mattirtty.  to  establish  voluntary  guide- 
lines within  the  Industry  preventing  such 
violation  of  rights.  In  any  case,  these  viola- 
tions were  used  as  Justification  for  the  Initial 
forms  of  government  intervention — the  State 
as  policeman,  ensuring  that  aJr  rights  would 
be  respected. 

SUSUiZSS   INTERESTS 

This  reasoning,  though  acceptable,  evl- 
dently  did  not  comprise  the  sole  motivation 
of  the  pro-regulation  forces.  Already,  some 
businessmen  who  were  becoming  prominent 
In  the  radio  fleld  were  seeking  to  establish 
their  dominant  positions  with  the  help  of 
the  government.  They  found  an  ally  in 
Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce  un- 
der President  CooUdge.  In  1927  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  was  set  up,  not  merely 
to  act  as  "policeman"  for  property-rights 
violators,  but  to  establish  criteria  by  which 
government  approval  would  be  given  to  oper- 
ators of  radio  frequencies.  A  revised  form  of 
this  law.  la  1934,  established  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  (FCC),  and 
laid  the  groundwork  and  guidelines  for  gov- 
ernment policy  that  remains  In  operation 
today. 

Those  guidelines  Included  the  definition 
of  the  airwaves  as  "public"  property,  to  be 
operated  in  "the  public  Interest,  conveni- 
ence, or  necessity."  Thxis.  ownership  of  the 
airwaves,  which  had  never  been  clearly  de- 
fined up  to  that  time,  was  explicitly  vested 
m  the  federal  government,  to  tw  operated  in 
the  "public  Interest."  Licenses  would  be  giv- 
en for  a  period  of  three  years  to  those  ap- 
plicants who  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
PCC.  a  seven-man  hoard  of  authorities  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  subject  to  no 
Congressional  assent. 

Although  there  Is  difficulty  In  determin- 
ing the  amotint  of  Influence -peddling  on  the 
part  of  certain  businessmen  on  behalf  of 
government  control  In  order  to  shore  up  their 
own  Interests,  the  effect  of  regulation  has 
been  the  same  as  if-  that  were  the  sole  mo- 
tivation. The  PCC  has  never  been  a  strong 
authority:  licenses  are  granted  upon  proof 
of  financial  stability  and  a  cursory  assur- 
ance of  "re^onslblllty"  and  demands  mode 
upon  the  licensees  have  not  been  great.  On 
the  surface.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  that 
FCC  power  has  been  nominal,  and  that  the 
broadcast  Industry  has  progressed  Just  as  If 
It  had  been  operating  on  the  marketplace 
all  along. 

A  FREE  MARKET? 

A  contrast  made  between  the  broadcast 
communication  Industry  and  those  Indus- 
tries which  have  experienced  little  or  no 
State  control,  however,  reveals  great  dif- 
ferences In  result.  Classic  market  compe- 
tition within  a  fleld  of  production  unfailing- 
ly results  in  a  wide  range  of  choice  for  the 
consumer.  If  the  product  is  adaptable  to 
change.  Improvement,  and  diversity;  or,  in 
the  ca.w  of  other  products,  competition  pro- 
vides for  general  consumer  satisfaction  with 
one,  two.  or  three  major  producers,  usually 
due  to  low  price  and  efficiency  of  production. 
Clearly,  the  broadcast  Industry  under  a 
market  set-up  would  fall  into  the  first  cate- 
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gory,  offering  the  potential  for  a  multi- 
faceted  variety  of  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams, each  appealing  to  consumers  of  vary- 
ing habits,  lifestyles,  and  preferences.  The 
broadcast  Industry  should  have  developed 
along  lines  slntUlar  to  the  magazine -publish- 
ing Industry,  in  which  a  multitude  of  pub- 
lications, appealing  both  to  mass  and  select 
audiences,  flourish  (barring  government  In- 
terference In  the  form  of  prohibitive  postal 
rates,  etc.). 

Radio  and  especially  television  have  not 
developed  like  this,  however.  In  fact,  the 
most  frequently-heard  complaints  concern- 
ing the  industry  run  along  the  lines  of:  "All 
programming  is  the  same — lousy;"  "There's 
not  enough  attention  paid  to  minorities  and 
Interest  groups;"  "The  Industry  is  controlled 
by  a  few  big  corporations,  and  all  they're  out 
for  is  profit."  Such  complaints  are  certainly 
not  reflective  of  a  free  market  offering  a 
wide  range  of  choice. 

The  latter  two  statements,  though  gener- 
alizations, are  demonstrably  true,  for  the 
viewpoints  of  large  portions  of  the  popula- 
tion are  given  a  best  token  representation 
both  in  entertainment  and  news  program- 
ming. Certainly,  three  large  corporations 
dominate  the  television  Industry,  and  their 
concern  is  profit,  profit  of  the  sort  backed 
by  State  power  and  not  by  the  free  Inter- 
action of  the  marketplace.  And,  although 
the  first  complaint  is  admittedly  a  subjec- 
tive Judgment,  the  mediocre  similarity 
among  most  programming  is  undeniable. 
Tet,  those  who  complain  the  loudest  are 
usually  those  who  advocate  stronger  govern- 
ment control  over  the  industry,  not  realizing 
that  it  is  the  action  of  the  State.  In  collabo- 
ration with  those  corporations  which  derive 
benefit  from  their  status  of  artificial  oligop- 
oly, which  has  brough  about  this  sorry  state 
of  affairs. 

ARGtJMENTS   FOR   CONTROL 

The  general  arguments  advanced  In  favor 
of  stronger  government  control  are  these: 
1)  the  airwaves  are  limited  in  number:  there 
•re  not  enough  of  them  to  go  around,  so 
that  they  must  be  made  "public"  property 
In  the  interests  of  "fairness;"  2)  the  giant 
corporations  now  controlling  the  Industry 
are  unresponsive  to  the  public  and  must  be 
nade  responsive  by  government  action. 

The  fallacy  of  1)  is  obvious,  for  scarcity 
18  a  fact  of  economic  life,  and  not  a  reason 
for  government  control.  All  physical  re- 
sources are  limited,  some  more  than  others. 
There  are  fewer  sources  of  precious  metals, 
for  example,  than  air  frequencies;  should 
Miey.  then,  be  nationalized,  put  under  gov- 
#mment  direction,  for  the  -public  good"? 
The  logical  extension  of  the  "Umlted-alr- 
WBve"  argument  is  nationalization  of  all  re- 
sources. In  addition,  the  notion  of  •■public" 
property  is  a  fallacy  In  Itself,  for  "pubUc" 
property  must  be  the  property  of  government 
officials.  Otherwise,  an  Individual  would  be 
free  to  sell  his  share  of  "public"  property,  an 
option  which  he  most  definitely  does  not 
kave. 

The  problems  with  the  second  argument 
are  more  complex,  for  the  largest  broadcast 
corporations  are  not  "responalve"  in  the 
sense  that  they  do  not  provide  opportunity 
for  all  points  of  view  to  be  expressed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  aU.  WhUe  In  a  market  system 
no  private  concern  is  obligated  to  present  a 
point  of  view  which  it  disagrees,  the  absence 
of  the  marketplace  and  the  presence  of 
State-enforced  oligopoly  renders  the  rights 
or  these  quasi-private  corporations  illegiti- 
mate. The  present  system  Is  In  effect  a 
government  sanction  of  the  limitation  of 
free  speech. 

TOTAUTAaiAN   RESULT 

It  certainly  does  not  follow  from  this, 
however,  that  further  government  control 
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wUl  aUevlate  the  ills  created  by  that  control. 
Every  historical  instance  of  increased  gov- 
ernment Intervention  demonstrates  the  ab- 
surdity of  such  a  claim.  Since  It  is  in  the 
direct  interests  of  the  regulated  companle^i 
to  exercise  political  control  over  the  regu- 
lator, only  a  totaUtarian  commission  exist- 
ing within  a  framework  of  an  all-powerful 
state  could  consistently  resist  this  pressure. 
This  would  mean,  of  course,  direct  govern- 
ment control  over  the  airwaves,  with  licens- 
ing and  the  llp-servlce  paid  to  "responsibil- 
ity" swept  away. 

State-run  broadcasting  Industries  do  exist 
in  other  nations,  of  course,  either  as  out- 
and-out  government  estenslons,  or  as  state 
"corporations"  with  nominal  Independence, 
but  still  retaining  virtual  monopoly  power 
and  a  recourse  to  governmental  coercion. 
To  be  sure,  some  of  these  State-run  enter- 
prises are  "benevolent,"  operating  with  a 
high  degree  of  attentlveness  to  public  de- 
sire and  presenting  programming  that  has 
been  labeled  "higher"  In  quality  than  that 
available  In  the  United  States,  However,  the 
utter  lack  of  a  guarantee  against  State  ret- 
rogression In  the  form,  of  censorship  and 
other  abuses  argues  strongly  against  such 
"benevolent"  control  for  all  but  the  most 
trusting  tor  ambitious),  and,  aside  from 
that,  who  Is  to  define  what  "good"  program- 
ming is?  Is  the  State  necessarily  more 
knowledgeable,  tasteful,  or  correct  than  the 
individual  consumer? 

The  arguments  In  favor  of  Increased  gov- 
ernment control  have  been  and  can  be  shown 
to  promise  at  least  the  potential  for  a  far 
greater  evil  than  the  already -considerable 
evil  facing  us  at  present.  Semi-control,  such 
as  the  PCC.  Is  unworkable  In  terms  of  pro- 
viding diversity  and  "responsiveness"  to  dif- 
fering viewpoints.  whUe  the  total  control 
Is  a  danger  that  cannot  even  be  considered 
by  those  whose  Interest  Is  freedom. 

THE   ALTERNATIVE 

The  alternative  proposal  Is  no  control  at 
all,  or  at  most,  retention  of  police  power  to 
prevent  the  unlikely  occurrence  of  prc^erty- 
right  violation.  Assuming  such  a  system,  the 
airwaves,  both  radio  and  television,  would  be 
open  to  anyone  with  the  resources  to  own 
them.  Just  as  in  the  marketing  of  any  prod- 
uct or  service.  Take  as  eji  example  the  hypo- 
thetical case  of  a  city  with  five  radio  stations 
all  of  which  operate  on  tbe  free  market  (there 
would  be  of  course,  dozens  more  radio  and 
television  stations  than  five,  plus  cable  out- 
lets, etc.).  Aastmae  that  the  city  maintains  & 
wide  cross-section  of  American  society:  rich, 
poor,  minorities,  interest  groups,  youth,  and 
so  on.  Methods  of  financing  the  stations  In- 
clude, but  are  not  Umlted  to.  sdvertlaing, 
fund-raising,  promotional  activities,  and 
even  exclusion  devices  such  as  de-scramblers 
which  permit  market  pricing  to  work. 

Obviously,  programming  will  vary  from 
station  to  station,  unless  the  listening  mar- 
ket Is  so  homogeneous  as  to  demand  the 
same  thing  from  each  station.  Station  A  will 
emphasize  rock  music,  for  example,  while 
Station  B  will  take  classical  mtislc.  Station  C 
will  devote  itself  to  news,  D  to  public  affairs, 
and  E  to  general  programming  without  spe- 
cialization. Given  a  14-hour  prime-time 
broadcast  day  (8  A.M.  to  10  VM.),  there  wfil 
be  70  prime  time  broadcast  hours  per  day 
available  to  the  city  for  various  programming 
calculated  to  attract  varying  markets,  as  well 
as  50  broadcast  hours  which  are  not  prime 
time.  Certainly,  this  much  time  should  be 
sufficient  for  the  representation  of  all  dealrea 
In  the  marketing  area. 

But  assume  that  this  Is  not  the  case.  As- 
sume that  a  minority  group,  Americans  of 
Hurltanlan  extraction.  beUeve  that  they  ar« 
systematically  excluded  from  representation 
on  the  city  air  channels.  They  never  hear 
Rurltanlan   music,   there   are   no  programs 
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broadcast  in  Rurltanlan.  and  news  coverage 
Ignores  the  problems  of  the  Runtanian- 
Amerlcan  community.  What  Is  their  re- 
course? 

The  moat  obvious  solution  would  be  for 
them  to  Ubo  advantage  of  a  radio  frequency 
that  was  not  then  In  use.  setting  up  facilities 
that  would  enable  them  to  broadcast  Inde- 
pendently of  the  other  five  stations  In  the 
city.  For  such  nunorlty  group,  a  station  of 
low  wattage  w.-iuld  probably  be  suHlclent  for 
the  dissemination  of  information,  cultural 
affairs,  etc..  that  would  be  of  interest  only 
to  the  Rurltanlan  community.  In  fact.  Just 
such  a  low-watuge  station  existed  recenuy 
In  Los  Angeles,  which  operated  out  of  a  large 
closet.  This  so-called  •■pirate"  sUUon  was 
discovered  and  banned  by  communications 
authorities  lor  operating  without  "proper" 
government  sanction.  Even  In  the  absence  of 
an  air  frequency,  cable  faculties,  which  do 
not  require  air  waves  for  broadcasting,  offer 
virtually  unlimited  opportunlUes. 

Or.  if  such  solutions  lor  some  reason  are 
Impossible,  they  could  attempt  to  buy  one  of 
the  existing  radio  stations.  Perhaps  Station 
B,  for  example,  has  been  losing  money  and 
desires  to  sell  Its  Interests.  The  oppressed 
group  might  buy  It  and  feature  programming 
that  will  appeal  to  Rurltanlans,  although 
they  may  find  that  their  appeal  wiu  need  to 
be  widened  In  order  for  them  to  stay  In  busi- 
ness. But  wliat  If  no  one  will  sell  to  tbem.  or 
they  are  unable  to  raise  enough  money  to 
buy  a  station?  Then,  the  Rurltanlans  may 
take  other  forms  of  economic  action  per- 
mlssable  on  the  free  market — ^tjovcottlng  the 
stations,  urging  others  to  boycott,  exert- 
ing citizen  (not  political)  pressure  on  tbe 
stations.  Joining  with  other  minority  groups 
In  order  to  pool  resources,  etc.  It  is 'unlikely 
that  all  five  stations  wUl  decide  to  Ignore  the 
mounting  Rurltanlan  pressure,  for  at  least 
one  station  will  reaUze  that  such  pressure 
represents  a  potential  market  and  will 
acquiesce  to  the  Rurltanlan  demands  for 
economic  reasons.  Even  If  the  highly  un- 
likely possibility  of  all  five  stations  delib- 
erately combtnlng  against  the  Rurltanlan 
community  occurs,  this  arrangement  will  be 
less  than  permanent,  smce  continued  public 
pressure  and  changes  m  economic  fortune 
will  undoubtedly  crack  such  a  combination 
In  a  relatively  short  time. 

cmuttNT  BvnxM 
Even  aasummg  the  worst  possible  situa- 
tion— that  of  a  short-term  union  formed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  keeping  Runtaalan- 
Amerlcans  from  the  airwaves  with  no  other 
recourse  Immediately  avaUable  to  the 
group — the  current  system  of  PCC  control 
comes  off  as  far  worse.  For  one  thing,  broad- 
cast licenses  carry  a  time  span  of  three  years 
(President  Nixon  has  proposed  extending  thla 
to  Bve).  Therefore,  the  Rurltanlans  would 
need  to  wait  until  the  expiration  of  a  sta- 
Uon  license  In  order  to  apply  for  such  a 
license  before  the  PCC.  (It  u  legally  poaslble 
for  the  FCC  to  revoke  a  license  at  any  time: 
however,  such  an  acOon  has  been  a  historical 
rarity.)  Then,  they  would  have  to  present 
their  case  before  the  PCC.  That  body  may  be 
under  political  pressure  from  the  current 
license,  and  refuse  to  heed  the  plea  of  the 
minority  group.  Or.  the  members  of  the  PCC 
may  be  prejudiced  agaliut  Rurltanlans 
themselves. 

Imagine,  however,  that  It  li  license  renewal 
time  for  one  of  the  city's  eutlons,  and  the 
Rurltanlans  have  come  before  the  FCC  to 
present  their  case,  and  that  tbe  PCC  Is  sym- 
pathetic. Suppose  that  the  PCC  renews  the 
license  of  the  station.  Including  the  admoni- 
tion that  the  station  must  devote  a  certain 
amount  of  broadcast  time  to  Rurltaotan- 
Amerlcan  affairs. 

Perhaps,  then,  the  Rurltanlan  contingent 
la  aatlsfled.  But  wbat  If,  In  providing  spftce 
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for  them,  the  station  must  cut  down  or 
eliminate  programming  aimed  at  another 
group?  In  such  a  cue.  the  entire  cycle  would 
be^m  again,  except  that  the  newly-ignored 
group  must  wall  until  license -renewal  time. 
By  demandlne  ih&t  a  station  must  serve 
"the  public  mtercjt,  conve:ilence,  and  neces- 
sity." the  government  is  suggesting  that  each 
station  become  all  things  to  all  groups.  Such 
a  command  Is  clearly  un-^orkable.  In  prac- 
tical terms,  the  graJitliig  of  a  license  under 
such  an  admonition  requires  the  value  Judg- 
ment of  a  government  body  as  to  what  best 
serves  the  public  Interest.  Even  given  good 
Xaith  on  the  pan  of  the  regulatory  body,  some 
one  or  some  group  is  going  to  be  dl^itlsfied. 
But  granting  this  good  faith  Is  dubious,  since 
the  commission  is  operating  not  only  under 
the  aegis  of  the  government  Itself,  but  is  also 
highly  susceptible  ti  direct  poatlral  pressure 
from  those  who  seek  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the 
Slate  for  their  own  benefit.  Connected  to  this 
la  the  moral  question  of  coercion:  should  a 
station  be  forced  to  program  according  to  the 
wishes  and  whims  cf  the  State? 

AB&ENCE    OF   COERCION 

A  reconsideration  o'  the  free-market  ap- 
proach reveals  a  total  absence  of  coercion,  as 
well  as  a  multitude  of  opportunities  Tor  each 
Interest  croup  to  be  represented  on  the  air. 
oppor'.unltles  which  are  not  arranged  or  dic- 
tated at  the  whim  of  four  bureaucrats  ta 
majority  of  the  FCC).  To  be  sure,  the  lever 
In  ezisurlr.;;  such  representation  is  eco- 
nomic—bin  surely  that  is  preferable  to  the 
myriad  cf  conflicting  political  pressures 
which  He  at  the  root  of  governmental  decl- 
sion-malung  In  a  democracy.  The  market 
mechanism  la  Impartial,  and  is  far  more  likely 
to  bring  about  a  broadcast  system  that 
"serves  the  people"  by  anyone's  definition. 
And,  clearly,  the  opportunities  for  unre- 
stricted and  diverse  utlllr&tlon  of  the  mArket 
mechanism  is  far  ereater  In  a  real  situation. 
with  dozens  of  different  bnwdcast  outlets. 
than  in  the  hypothetical  instance  of  a  large 
city  wtih  only  five  radio  stations. 

In  the  absence  of  cc:iscaut  government 
pressure  to  conform  to  the  State's  idea  of 
what  constitutes  "good"  broadcasting  (which 
is  coiwtantly  changing  anyway),  each  broad- 
caster will  be  free  :o  diversify  or  to  specialize, 
as  he  sees  fit  and  as  the  impartial  pressures  of 
the  market  Indicate.  Thus,  there  can  be  la  one 
geographical  area  a  station  for  blocks,  for 
chicanes,  for  conservatives,  for  radlcals^ln 
short,  a  broadcast  system  that  mirrors  the 
rest  of  the  communications  media  with  their 
specialized  forms  and  wide  range  of  choice. 

And,  most  Importantly,  a  free -enterprise 
broadcast  industry  will  eliminate  the  always- 
prcMnt  threat  of  direct  government  Interven- 
tion In  the  form  of  censorship,  or  more  subtle 
ways  of  abrogating  freedom  of  speech. 

Heturnlng  the  airwaves  to  the  people — that 
Is,  returning  them  to  the  prcxlucers  and  con- 
sumers who  may  freely  determine  the  range 
and  variety  of  products  in  a  free  market — 
would  mean  a  major  step  away  from  the  In- 
creasmgly  blatant  violation  of  individual 
rights  and  the  ever-growing  shadow  of  1984. 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    n.LlNOI3 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1974 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
of  the  National  Observer  for  the  week 
ending  August  3, 1974.  Includes  an  article 
excerpted  from  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Ros- 
coe  C.  Bora,  vice  editor  of  the  Observer, 
at  a  convention  of  the  Railroad  PubUc 
Relations  Association  In  Colorado 
Springs. 
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Although  Mr.  Bom's  message  is  di- 
rected to  his  colleagues  In  the  newspaper 
fraternity,  I  thought  it  would  be  of  In- 
terest to  those  Members  who  maj  have 
overlooked  the  article. 

I  insert  the  text  in  the  Record: 

Journalistic  Instincts  To  "Get"  People 
(By  Roscoe  C.  Borny 

I  may  be  read  out  of  the  newspaper  frater- 
nity for  this,  because  wh^t  I  am  about  lo  say 
might  be  readUy  ml-.under?tood  as  an  attack 
on  tiie  press.  I  hope  I  vill  not  be  so  misun- 
derstood. I  am  proud  to  be  a  Jotirnallat,  and 
1  am  prond  of  the  role  Journalism  has  played, 
on  b.ild.nce.  in  the  preaervatlon  and  develop- 
Hieat  of  the  American  system  of  self-govern- 
ment. But  I  must  say  this, 

I  have  come  to  the  belief  that  there  lurks 
in  the  character  cf  nearly  every  journalist  a 
fundamental  ftaw.  I  r.^.w  believe  that  this 
flaw  Is  probaoly  there  in  even  the  most  hon- 
orable and  decent  journalists,  even  though 
some  have  managed  to  overcome  It  m  the 
same  way  that  decent  and  honorable  men 
and  women  have  learned,  over  the  years,  to 
suppress  or  mask  some  of  their  baser 
Instincts. 

I  suspect  thU  flaw  I  am  trying  to  describe 
Is  an  inborn  desu-a  to  "get"  somebody,  any- 
body; to  publish  a  startling  story  that  will 
result  in  an  indictment,  will  get  somebody 
fired,  will  get  some  public  official  ousted  from 
office  or  defeated  for  re-election.  A  reporter 
who  takes  the  hide  off  somebody  In  print 
reaps  immense  rewards  and  satisfactions.  His 
colleagues  praise  hun.  His  editors  praise  him. 
His  ncnjournalist  friends  suddenly  are  aware 
that  he  has  done  something  remarkable,  and 
they  tell  him  about  it.  He  may  even  win  one 
of  Journalism's  most  famous  awards.  For  It  Is 
a  fact,  known  ro  journallits  cver\-where,  that 
If  one  hopes  to  win  a  big  award  for  reporting. 
one  must  be  able  to  show  that  hl«  stories  got 
results;  someone  Indicted,  someone  fired, 
someone  ousted,  someone  sued.  That  is  the 
path  to  Journalistic  glory. 

When  I  was  a  kid  reporter  In  Topeka.  Kan., 
I  was  very  pleased  one  day  when  no  less  a 
person  than  Alf  Landon  walked  into  the 
newsrcfcm.  came  directly  to  where  I  was 
sitting,  and  said:  "Well,  that  story  of  yours 
sure  rattled  the  cages."  It  was  a  misunder- 
standing. I  didn't  know  AU  Landon  per- 
sonally then,  and  he  didn't  know  me;  he 
had  mistaken  me  for  the  man  whose  desk 
I  was  occupying  at  that  moment.  But  Just 
the  same.  I  felt  a  thrill  that,  for  a  minute 
there,  a  famous  person  was  taking  note  that 
I  bad  "ratUed  the  cages"  with  a  story.  Ood 
Jtnows,  1  wanted  to  rattle  cages.  And  i  don't 
think  that  desire  is  peculiar  to  me — I  think 
It  Is  common  to  Journalists  everywhere. 

If  this  la  true,  how  does  It  come  to  be?  Are 
we  so  Indoctrinated  In  journalism  schools 
that  we  enter  the  field  braln-waabed?  I  dont 
suspect  that  for  a  moment.  And  I  think  it 
borders  on  lunacy  to  suggest  that  conspir- 
ing Journalists  get  logetlier  and  plot  the 
downfall  of  the  personage  or  that.  Not  con- 
spiracy Is  necessary.  Journalists  crave  the 
thrUl  of  the  expose  almost  Intuitively 
whether  alone  or  In  packs. 

I  believe  this  may  be  an  Important  factor 
that  led  most  of  ua  into  Journalism.  Ita 
not  something  we  acquire  after  we  be- 
come reporters.  Rather,  it  may  be  that  the 
seeds  of  this  destre,  nurtured  in  all  of  us, 
caused  us  to  become  reporters. 

I  venttjre  that  U  you  polled  all  of  the  na- 
tions clergymen,  something  like  99.9  per 
cent  of  them  would  say  they  devoutly  believe 
In  Ood.  They  devoutly  believe  in  God  not 
because  they  are  clergymen,  but  they  are 
clergymen  because  they  devoutly  believe 
In  Ood.  And  so,  t  suspect,  do  Journalists  al- 
most universaUy  harbor  the  urge  to  "get" 
somebody.  They  became  Journaltsta  because 
they  have  that  urge. 

Well,  la  this  Instinct — If  youll  permit  a 
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loose  use  of  that  word— is  this  instinct 
among  Journalists  to  "get"  people  entirely 
bad?  I  think  not.  If  it  were  not  for  this  drive, 
what  would  prompt  Journal  ists  to  fulfill 
their  role  In  our  society?  Who  would  go 
about  their  dally  lives  alert  to  spot  wrong- 
doing in  public  places  and  expose  evU  so  that 
society  might  correct  it?  If  any  government 
were  so  high-handed  as  to  conspire  against 
the  liberty  of  American  citizens;  to  create  a 
secret  police  unit  to  burgle  their  homes  and 
offices  and  tap  their  telephones;  to  use  such 
Government  agencies  as  the  FBI.  the  CIA. 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  &&  personal 
tools  against  their  political  foes — U  we  could 
possibly  im.ige  such  an  evil  government  in 
the  United  Stsfes — who  would  be  the  most 
likely  caudidateii  to  investigate  and  expose 
such  a  threat  to  our  freedom?  Would  the 
Attorney  General  do  It?  Would  the  director 
of  the  FBI  or  the  CIA  or  the  IRS  do  It? 
Would  the  President  himself  do  It?  Not 
likely.  Not  necessarily. 

Only  the  journall.>t  can  be  relied  on  to  do 
it,  and  for  that  we  have  to  thank — In  part, 
at  least — this  drive  or  Instinct  the  Journalist 
has  to  rattle  the  cages,  to  "get"  somebodv, 
to  topple  the  mightiest  If  the  Journalist  is 
convinced  he  should  be  toppled. 

But  there  Ls  the  problem.  How  easily  Is 
the  Journalist  convinced?  How  much  of  his 
Investigation  Is  prompted  by  hla  desire  to 
■get"  somebody,  to  rattle  cages?  Or.  once 
triggered,  does  he  print  stories  that  ore 
damaging  and  laQammatory  only  when  be 
has  sound,  vertlflable  Information?  Or  does 
his  Instinct  push  him  Into  irresponsible, 
premature  publication?  Is  his  Judgment 
crippled,  so  that  he  is  no  longer  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  fairness  and  unfairness? 
Are  bis  stories  loaded  with  prejudicial  ad- 
jectives, deliberately  uncomplimentary  de- 
scriptions— outright  distortions?  How  many 
reportorlal  investigations  are  started  with 
the  goal  of  simply  determining  tbe  facts 
about  a  person  or  a  situation?  Or  is  the  guilt 
of  tbe  target  a  foregone  conclusion,  so  that 
only  "facts"  pointing  to  his  guilt  come  to 
the  reporter's  clear-minded  attention? 

I  suggest  that  all  too  often  the  journalist 
who  searches  his  conscience  cannot  answer 
those  questions  without  admitting  the  truth 
of  what  I  am  saying.  And  I  suggest  that  all 
of  us.  reporters  and  editors  alike,  should 
reach  our  consciences — regularly. 

I  know  of  no  other  ctnre  for  It.  This  in- 
stinct cannot  be  banned  by  legislation.  It 
win  not  disappear  by  changing  the  criteria 
by  which  great  Journalistic  feats  are  Judged 
and  prizes  awarded — although  that  might 
help  I  think  Journalists  must  learn  to  be 
mora  self -critical;  we  must  learn  a  bit  of 
humility;  we  must  stop  telling  ourselves  In- 
cessantly how  damned  noble  we  are  In  every- 
thing we  do. 

The  conscience  of  the  Journalist  must  be 
pricked.  He  must  stop  and  think  and  re- 
member that  the  right  to  gather  and  print 
information  about  people  and  institutions  is 
an  awesome  power.  And  somehow  we  mtut 
come  to  realize  that  the  abuse  of  our  power 
can  no  more  be  tolerated  than  the  abuse  ot 
tbe  awesome  power  of  tbe  Presidency  azul 
the  Government. 
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THE  RESIGNATION  OPTION— 1  YEAR 
LATER 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF   EHOOE    ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31.  1974 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  atSeSerTi  am 
submitting  for  the  RecofiD,  a  number  of 
articles  detailing  White  House  pressure 
on  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  This 
pressure  was  designed  to  bring  the  pow- 


erful administrative  measures  of  the  IRS 
against  those  the  White  House  consid- 
ered "enemies'*  or  "uncooperative."  It  is 
my  contention  that  this  evidence  sub- 
stantiates the  need  for  an  independent 
IRS  contained  in  my  proposed  legisla- 
tion, H.R. 14793. 

The  articles  follow: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  31.  1974] 

The  Resignation  Option — I  Teab  Latzx 
(By  WUllam  Raspberry) 

A  year  ago.  President  Nixon  could  have  re- 
signed "for  the  good  of  my  country"  and 
mode  It  seem  creditable. 

It  was  clear  to  some  of  us  even  then  that 
he  was  deeply  Implicated  In  the  Watergate 
coverup,  although  a  lot  of  people  saw  the 
evidence  as  ambiguous.  But  many  of  those 
who  saw  the  coverup  Implications  as  crystal 
clear  still  could  have  been  persuaded  that 
the  coverup  was  a  tactical  error  that,  once 
begun,  tbe  President  simply  didn't  know  how 
to  stop. 

In  fact,  it  was  only  a  little  less  than  a 
year  ago  that  certain  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  party  first  suggested  that  resig- 
nation might  not  be  a  bad  idea. 

He  didn't  take  the  advice  then.  The  In- 
triguing question  Is:  Is  it  too  late  now?  And 
if  It  Isn't,  how  well  would  resignation  serve 
the  country? 

To  take  the  second  question  first,  the 
major  objection  to  earlier  calls  for  resigna- 
tion was  that  It  would  thwart  the  public's 
need  to  know  Just  how  much  their  govern- 
ment had  been  undermined. 

Resignation  then  would  have  left  unre- 
solved the  question  of  the  President's  per- 
sonal Involvement  in  the  scandals  and  left 
us  Instead  with  a  handful  of  scapegoats  to 
l>e  disgraced  and  forgotten.  Unlike  the  Agnew 
case,  there  woiUd  have  been  no  criminal  plea 
for  the  President  to  make,  no  bill  of  par- 
ticulars to  be  made  public.  Resignation 
would  have  been  the  end  of  It. 

Those  of  us  who  saw  the  scandals  as  a 
threat  to  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment— who.  In  fact,  saw  the  thing  called 
Watergate  as  a  very  nearly  successful  coup 
d'etat — thought  It  vital  to  get  the  facts  out, 
even  If  It  meant  leaving  Richard  Nixon 
temporarUy  In. 

In  addition,  it  was  almost  Inevitable  that 
Nixon  supporters  would  have  turned  his 
resignation  Into  a  form  of  martyrdom.  Their 
man  would  have  been  driven  out  of  office  by 
his  natural  enemies  even  though  there  was 
no  solid  proof  that  he  deserved  such  a  fate. 
It  would  have  been  put  forward  as  tbe 
nberals'  way  of  rescinding  an  election  they 
had  overwhelmingly  lost. 

In  short,  resignation  a  year  ago  would  have 
been  a  disservice  to  the  country. 

But  now.  unless  there  are  to  be  major  new 
explosions  from  bombshells  contained  In  the 
64  tapes  whose  delivery  the  Supreme  Court 
has  ordered,  most  of  the  Watergate  facta  ap- 
pear to  be  out. 

At  least  enough  Is  known  for  Americans 
to  get  a  good  sense  of  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  the  scandals,  of  the  pressure  put  on  high 
officials  to  use  government  agencies  for  po- 
litical purposes — and  of  the  ultimate  source 
of  that  pressure. 

Proof  of  presidential  complicity  In  the 
scandals  la  lacking  only  In  the  most  technical 
legal  sense;  the  President's  own  version  of 
the  White  Hoxjse  tapes  leaves  Uttle  ground^or 
doubt.  And  the  combination  of  his  tax  situ- 
ation, his  real  estate  dealings  and  the  pur- 
chase with  campaign  funds  of  Jewelry  for  his 
wife  eliminates  any  possibility  of  his  playing 
the  martyr. 

In  short,  resignation  at  this  point — with 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  already  hav- 
ing voted  to  recommend  Impeachment,  and 
with  a  House  vote  to  Impeach  on  at  least  one 
count  a  virtual  certainty— would  be  In  the 
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Interest  of  the  country  saving  weeks  and 
perhaps  months  of  televised  anguish. 

But  would  resignation  be  possible  now, 
from  the  President's  point  of  view? 

One  of  the  key  dlfflctUtles  is  that  Mr. 
Nixon  has  been  too  successful  In  forcing  his 
definition  of  an  impeachable  offense.  If  he 
had  been  content  t-o  leave  the  definition 
loose  enough  to  encompass  malfeasance  in 
office,  or  failure  falthfuUy  to  execute  the 
laws,  he  might  have  been  able  to  escape  with 
resignation. 

But  he  and  his  la^\7ers  Insisted  that  only 
an  Indictable  crime  could  be  an  Impeachable 
offense.  And  now.  If  the  House  impeaches, 
and  the  Senate  convicts  him.  for  offenses 
that  are  also  l:idlctable  crimes,  his  removal 
from  office  could  be  the  first  step  toward  Jail. 

Even  If  that  removal  from  office  results 
from  resignation.  For  his  insistence  on  mak- 
ing ImpeacbabUlty  synonymous  with  indlct- 
ablllty  has  forced  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  a  standard  of  proof  and  specificity  that. 
assuming  conviction  In  the  senate,  would 
make  his  conviction  in  the  courts  all  but 
certain. 

He  has  persuaded  the  cotuitry  that  a  sitting 
President  cannot  be  Indicted.  But  the  Con- 
stitution Is  clear  beyond  even  James  St. 
Clair's  ability  to  obfuscate  that  an  impeached 
and  convicted  President  can  be  tried  in  the 
criminal  courts. 

So  perhaps  Mr.  Nixon  can't  afford  to  resign 
now.  even  If  it  would  be  good  for  the  country. 
Unless  he  did  so  for  reasons  of  poor  health, 
in  which  cose  public  opinion  might  dampen 
the  enthusiasm  of  federal  Investigators;  or 
unless  the  Congress  could  be  persuaded  to 
accept  the  deal  proposed  by  Rep.  WUbur  MlUs 
some  months  ago — legislation  glvmg  the 
President  Immurdty  from  prosecution  in  ex- 
change for  his  resignation. 

One  other  posslbUlty:  Somebody  suggested 
recently  that  the  President  could  escape  his 
dilemma  by  the  bold  tactic  of  (a)  confessing 
every  criminal  offense  he  has  been  accused  of, 
(b)  granting  himself  a  presidential  pardon, 
and  (c)  resigning  from  office, 

Such  high-handedness  might  constitute  an 
impeachable  offense  but  so  what? 

IFrom  tha  New  York  Times.  July  17,  19741 
Nixon  Asked  Data  on  Wallacs  Tax,  Panel 

W-IS  TOLO 

(By  EUeen  Sbanahan) 

Wasuincton.  July  16. — The  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  made  public  today  the 
sworn  testimony  of  a  former  While  House 
staff  member  who  said  that  HJt.  Haldeman 
told  him  In  1970  that  President  Nixon  per- 
sonally wanted  a  report  on  an  I.RS.  Investi- 
gation of  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  of  Alabama 
and  his  brother,  Gerald. 

The  former  staff  member  Clark  R.  Mollen- 
hoiT,  also  testified  that  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  someone  "at  the  highest  Wliite 
House  level"  gave  derogatory  information 
from  tbe  report  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  on  tbe  Wallacas  to  Jack  Anderson. 
the  colunmlst,  three  weeks  before  the  Ala- 
bama governorship  primary  In  1970.  This  was 
the  primary  in  which  White  House  agents 
secretly  gave  $400,000  to  Governor  Wallace's 
opponent. 

Asked  about  the  allegations,  Ronald  L. 
Ziegler.  the  White  House  Press  Secretary, 
said:  "Ask  Clark  MoUenhoff.  I  haven't  beard 
anything  about  It."  Mr.  MoUenhoff  Is  now 
a  reporter  for  Tbe  Des  Moines  Register  and 
the  Register  la  not  considered  a  supporter 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  MoUenhoff's  testimony  la  contained  In 
the  ninth  volume  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's "Statement  of  Information"  for  the  Im- 
peachment Inquiry.  The  earlier  volumes, 
dealing  with  the  Watergate  break-In  and 
cover-up,  were  released  last  Thursday. 

The  Mollenlioff  testimony  Is  among  many 
Items   of   previously   tinpubllsbed   material 
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relating  to  the  alleged  use  of  the  I.Ri.  for 
poUtlcal  purposes  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. 

Other  highlight^  include  the  following: 

Testimony  frcm  both  of  Mr.  Nixon's  first 
two  Commissioners  of  Internal  Revenue  con- 
firming earlier  indications  that  they  hod 
oilered  their  resignations  in  the  face  of  pres- 
sures from  the  White  House  to  take  what 
they  considered  to  be  Improper  actions. 

A  statement  by  the  first  of  these.  Ran- 
dolph W  Thrower,  that  when  he  had  tried 
to  see  Mr.  Nixon  to  express  his  "concern 
about  White  House  attitudes  toward  the 
IRS."  he  was  told  by  Mr.  Haldeman.  the 
White  Hou.se  chief  of  staff,  that  "the  Presi- 
dent did  not  like  such  conferences." 

Testimony  repeatedly  naming  Vernon  D 
Acree,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue,  who  was  promoted  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  be  Commissioner  of  Cu=toinfl. 
as  the  source  of  tax  Informition  that  tbe 
White  House  w.vited  on  promlaent  persons. 

An  affidavit  from  former  Revenue  Com- 
missioner Johnnie  M.  Walters  detailing  re- 
peated efforts  by  John  D.  Ehrllcbman.  the 
chief  White  House  adviser  on  domestic  mat- 
ters, to  force  I.RB.  to  find  something  major 
wrong  with  the  tax  returns  of  the  Democratic 
National  Chairman.  LawTence  F.  O'Brien,  be- 
fore the  1B72  election. 

Information  that  the  Rev.  John  Mc- 
Laughlin, the  Jesuit  priest  who  Is  on  the 
White  House  staff,  helped  on  an  Investiga- 
tion of  Lai^Tence  Y.  Goldberg,  a  Providence, 
R,  I,,  businessman,  who  was  apparently  sus- 
pected by  some  In  the  1972  Nixon  re-election 
effort  of  being  too  committed  to  Jewish 
causes  to  be  a  loyal  Nixon  supporter,  Mr. 
Goldberg  ultimately  got  a  staff  position  with 
the  Committee  for  the  Re-election  of  the 
President. 

The  Judiciary  Committee's  400-page  vol- 
ume of  evidence  on  the  poUtlcal  use  of  the 
IR.S.  discloses  that  the  committee  has  not 
made  any  investigations  of  its  own  in  this 
area,  but  has  merely  used  and  published  In- 
formation gathered  by  others. 

For  example,  the  volume  contains  copies 
of  memorandums  that  were  made  public 
earlier  by  the  Senate  Watergate  committee, 
which  indicate,  without  proving,  that  the 
White  House  Intervened  In  a  tax  audit  being 
conducted  on  the  Rev.  Billy  Graham,  tbe 
evengellst. 

One  such  memorandum,  from  a  subor- 
dinate of  Mr.  Haldeman.  asks  Mr.  Halde- 
man "can  we  do  anytblng  to  help?"  Mr. 
Graham,  who  was  under  Investigation  for 
allegedly  receiving  income  he  never  reported 
in  the  form  of  construction  ond  decorator 
work  and  tuition  payments  for  his  children 
who  were  in  school  abroad. 

Mr.  Holdeman's  handwritten  reply  was, 
"No— Its  already  covered." 

The  Judiciary  Committee  did  not  report 
any  attempt  to  find  out  what  Mr.  Haldeman's 
note  meant. 

The  volume  of  evidence  does  not  contain 
new  information  on  tbe  Graham  case,  how- 
ever. In  the  form  of  previously  unpublished 
testimony  by  John  J.  Caulfleld*.  the  one-time 
White  House  staff  member  who  regularly 
got  confidential  information  from  Internal 
Revenue  for  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Caulfield  testified  before  a  closed  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  Watergate  committee  that 
be  bad.  at  the  request  of  John  W.  Dean 
3d.  the  former  White  House  counsel  ob- 
tained "bock  door  copy"  of  the  IRB.  status 
report  on  the  Graham  investigation  from 
Mr.  Acree.  the  Internal  Revenue  Assistant 
Commissioner. 

Mr.  Deau  wanted  to  know  "whether  Mr. 
Billy  Graham  was  being  harassed  bv  the 
IRS.."  according  to  Mr.  Caulfield.  who  said 
that  Mr.  Dean  "did  not  Indicate  where  bis 
assignments  were  coming  from." 

Mr.  Caulfield  agreed,  under  questioning, 
that  "the  White  House  making  a  request  In 
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thU  fashion  would  probably  be  considered 
abnormal." 

Anotner  wcUon  ot  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mtttee's  document  Indicates  ttaat  President 
Nixon  knew  that  fais  staff  members  were  us- 
ing circuitous  channels  for  getting  Informa- 
tion Irom  Internal  Revenue. 

On  March  13,  1973.  according  to  a  Judi- 
ciary Committee  transcript,  the  President 
asked  Mr.  Dean  whether  he  needed  "any 
I.RS.  stuff"  In  connection  with  an  effort  to 
show  that  Democrats  had  been  engaged  In 
political  espionage  and  other  alleged  Impro- 
prieties. 
Mr.  Dean  responded; 

"There  is  no  need  at  this  hour  (or  anything 
Irom  IJI.S.,  and  we  have  a  couple  of  sources 
over  there  that  I  can  go  to.  I  don't  hare  to 
fool  around  with  Johnnie  Walters  or  any- 
body, we  can  get  right  In  and  get  what  we 
need." 

Among  the  other  pieces  of  information  that 
Mr.  Caujfleld  testified  he  got  from  Mr.  Acre« 
were  reports  of  audits  of  mne  ••politically  ac- 
tive" entertainers  whose  treatment  by  Inter- 
nal Revenue  was  compared  with  that  re- 
ceived by  the  actor  John  Wayne,  a  conserva- 
tive and  a  NUon  supporter. 

Mr.  Acree  selected  the  entertainers  whose 
audit  reports  were  examined,  a  list,  according 
to  Mr.  Caulfleld,  that  Included  Democrats 
such  as  Peter  Lawford  and  such  Nixon  sup- 
porters as  Sammy  Davis  Jr.,  the  entertainer. 
The  list  also  Included  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
of  California,  a  former  actor.  All  were  picked 
because  their  incomes  were  similar  to  Mr. 
Wayne's,  Mr.  Caulfleld  testified. 

Mr.  Caulfleld  concluded,  on  the  basis  of 
information  provided  by  Mr.  Acree,  that  "the 
Wayne  complamt" — who  received  the  com- 
plaint has  not  been  disclosed — "does  not  ap- 
pear strong  enough  to  pursue." 

Mr.  Acree  was  also  id  mtifled  by  Mr.  Caul- 
field  as  the  man  who  suggested  to  him  that 
the  way  to  start  an  audit  on  Robert  Greene. 
a  Newsday  reporter,  who  had  investigated  the 
business  Interests  of  President  Nixon's 
friend.  Charles  O.  Rebozo.  was  to  have  an 
anonymous  letter  written  to  the  I.R5.  sug- 
gesting that  Mr.  Greene  had  filed  inaccu- 
rate tax  returns. 

Mr.  Caulfleld  said  that  Mr.  Acree  subse- 
quently told  him  that  "an  anonymous  letter 
did  go  out  In  a  fashion  where  It  would  not 
be  considered  illegal,"  although  investigators 
from  another  Congressional  committee  re- 
ported that  they  had  not  found  any  ■■infor- 
mant's letter"  In  Mr.  Greene's  IMS.  file. 

Mr.  Acree,  who  rose  through  the  ranks  at 
Internal  Revenue,  was  considered  an  out- 
standing career  civil  servant  and  in  1972  won 
the  Rockefeller  Award  that  Is  given  annually 
to  about  half  a  dozen  outstanding  Govern- 
ment careerists.  It  Is  considered  the  high- 
est award  available  to  a  career  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Acree  was  named  Commissioner  of 
Customs  In  April.  1972.  after  Commissioner 
Walters,  who  had  repeatedly  resisted  WTiite 
House  requests,  announced  his  resignation 
and  after  the  White  House  picked  Mr.  Wal- 
ters* successor,  the  present  Commissioner, 
Donald  C.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Acree  did  not  respond  to  a  request  for 
comment  on  Mr.  Caulfleld'a  allegations.  The 
request  was  mode  by  telephone  to  Mr.  Acree's 
secretary  early  In  the  day. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Investigation  of 
George  and  Gerald  O.  Wallace  reportedly  fo- 
cused mainly  on  Gerald  and  on  allegations 
that  he  received  kickbacks  or  other  illegal 
payments  from  highway,  liquor  and  other 
Interests. 

No  tax  case  was  ever  publicly  brought 
against  either  Wallace,  and  the  only  avail- 
able Infonnatlon  on  the  laveatlgatlon  is  th» 
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Jack      Anderson      syndicated      column     of 
AprU  13, 1970. 

Mr.  Anderson  said  that  he  bad  seen  the 
Internal  Revenue  report  to  the  White  House 
on  the  Wallace  Investigation  and  that  It  had 
been  shown  to  him  by  Mm-ray  Chotlner.  a 
long-time  political  adviser  to  Mr.  NUon.  Mr. 
Chottner  was  killed  In  an  automobile  acci- 
dent earlier  this  year. 

The  columnist  said  that  Mr.  Chotlner  had 
come  to  him,  early  in  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion and  had  offered  to  t>e  "a  pipeline"  to 
the  Pretsldent  by  getting  Mr.  Anderson  In- 
formation that  he  sought. 

Mr.  Anderson  said  that  he  asked  Mr.  Chot- 
lner m  early  1969  whether  the  Administra- 
tion would  pursue  the  I.R.S.  Investigation 
of  Gerald  Wallace,  which  Mr.  Anderson  said 
he  had  learned  began  during  the  Johnson 
Admlnlstratlon. 

More  than  a  year  later,  three  weeks  before 
the  Alabama  primary  In  which  Mr.  Wallace 
was  seeking  to  return  to  office  and  thus  con- 
tinue his  career  as  a  major  national  political 
flgiire.  Mr.  Chotmer  answered  Mr.  Anderson's 
question  by  showing  the  colunmlst  the  I.R.S. 
report,  Mr.  Anderson  said. 

The  Judiciary  Committee's  report  also  dis- 
closes for  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Chotlner 
prepared  one  of  the  lists  of  Administration 
"enemies"  that  was  sent  to  Internal  Revenue 
to  stimulate  tax  audits  and  Ignored  by  Com- 
missioner Waters  after  consultation  with 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  P.  Shultz. 
On  another  occasion,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mlttees  volume  shows,  Mr.  Walters  told  Mr. 
Shultz  that  "he  could  have  my  Job  any 
time  he  wanted  It."  This  was  In  August, 
1972,  after  Mr.  Ehrllchmon  repeatedly 
pressed  Mr.  Shultz  to  force  Mr.  Walters  to 
r«-audtt  the  tax  returns  of  Mr.  O'Brien  and 
denounced  Mr.  Walters  for  not  doing  It. 

Mr.  Erhlichman's  testimony  on  the  matter, 
given  to  a  closed  session  of  the  Senate  Water- 
gate committee  and  not  previously  pub- 
lished, was  that  I.R.S.  staff  people  "down  in 
the  woodwork"  had  "75  selected  reasons  why 
they  should  not  audit  Mr.  O'Brien  and  they 
weren't  having  any  of  the  some  reasons  with 
regard  to  Republicans." 

fProm  the  Washington  Poet] 

Sait  Clkicehte  Tax  Dktails 

(By  WUllam  Claiborne) 

In  handwritten  Instructions  to  former 
presidential  lawyer  Herbert  W.  Kalmbach. 
former  White  House  adviser  John  D.  EThrllch- 
man  urged  that  improvements  to  President 
Nlxon^s  San  Clemente  estate  be  linked  to  the 
Secret  Service  because  of  the  "tax  Implica- 
tion," according  to  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee evidence  released  yesterday, 

EhrUchman's  June.  1909.  longhand  memo- 
randum referred  to  the  "tax  Implication  of 
SS  [Secret  Service!  use  of  buildings"  on  the 
southern  California  estate. 

It  urged  Kalmbach  to  "give  SS  up  to  four 
of  outbuildings — more  write-off." 

Moreover,  according  to  a  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee report  on  federal  expenditures  at  San 
Clement*.  Ehrllchman  normally  served  as 
a  conduit  of  Mr.  Nixon's  personal  Instruc- 
tions for  improvement  of  the  presidential 
compound. 

"The  normal  and  more  frequent  procedure 
was  for  the  President  to  discuss  the  details 
of  the  work  and  operations  at  San  Clemente 
with  Ehrllchman  or  Haldeman,  who  would 
pass  along  Instructions,"  the  Judiciary  Com- 
nuttee  report  asserted. 

H.R.  (Bob)  Haldeman  was  the  President's 
chief  of  staff  at  the  White  House. 

In  closed-door  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee on  July  17.  Kalmbach  testified,  "I 
had  a  standard  procedure  to  run  oU  ques- 
tions relative  to  matters  pertaining  to  San 
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Clemente  past  Mr.  Ehrllchman  and  Mr.  Hal- 
deman for  their  approval  and  direction,"  ac- 
cording to  a  partial  transcript  released  yes- 
terday. 

Kalmbach  testified  there  was  "a  great  in- 
terest (by  the  President)  In  all  things  rela- 
tive to  that  prc^erty,"  and  he  recalled  to  the 
committee  one  occasion  when  he  walked 
through  the  Ban  Clemente  grounds  with 
President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Mlxon 
asked  that  various  rose  bushes  be  rearranged. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  on  a  to- 
tal of  $9,1  million  In  federal  funds  spent  at 
San  Clemente.  Including  8701,000  on  Mr. 
Nixon's  ocean  front  property.  The  bulk  of  tbe 
remainder  has  been  spent  on  an  adjacent 
summer  White  House  office  complex,  mill- 
taiy  communications  and  personnel  per- 
mjmently  assigned  there  by  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice, Coast  Guard  and  other  agencies. 

Last  April,  the  congressional  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  con- 
cluded that  Mr.  Nixon  realized  more  than 
893.000  m  taxable  Income  from  Improve- 
ments on  his  property,  a  levy  the  President 
has  agreed  to  pay. 

Much  of  the  Judiciary  Conamittee's  staff 
report  Is  a  rehash  of  evidence  cmnpUed  by 
other  congressional  and  executive  branch  in- 
vestigating units,  including  the  Joint  com- 
mittee, the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  the  General  Services  Administration. 

But  the  Impeachment  Inquiry  staff  did 
question  several  principal  figures  In  the  San 
Clemente  refurbishing.  Including  Kalmbach, 
who  served  as  Mr.  Nixon's  on-site  represent- 
ative when  most  of  the  work  was  done  In 
July,  1969. 

Kalmbach  turned  over  to  the  committee 
the  Ehrllchman  memo,  which,  he  said,  was 
Intended  "to  provide  guidance  to  me  in  re- 
gard to  the  manner  In  which  Installations 
were  to  be  made  and  financed  at  the  Presi- 
dent's estate," 

The  memo  Includes  10  terse  commands. 
most  of  which  assign  the  cost  liability  of  im- 
provements at  San  Clemente  to  either  the 
GSA  or  tbe  Secret  Service, 

For  instance.  In  referring  to  a  new  813,500 
electric  heating  system  that  ultimately  was 
installed  at  government  expense,  Ehrllchman 
Instructed,  "At  SS  cost.  If  any." 

Last  December,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  questioned  "whether  the  govermnent 
should  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  new  system. 
when  the  President  intended  to  Install  one 
anyway."  Later,  the  congressional  Joint  com- 
mittee ruled  that  the  heating  system  was  a 
taxable  Improvement  to  the  property. 

When  referring  to  driveway  and  walkway 
paving— at  a  government  cost  of  819,386— 
Ehrllchman  said,  "no  change  except  at  gov- 
ernment expense."  The  GAO  subsequently 
said  the  paving  was  a  "non-protective  bene- 
flf  to  the  President  and  the  Joint  committee 
ruled  Mr.  Nixon  should  be  taxed  for  It. 

Referring  to  86.642  in  improvements  to  a 
gazebo,  or  '•card  house,"  on  the  property, 
Ehrllchman  wrote,  "card  house  on  north  line, 
let  SS  use  ...  tax  Implications  of  SS  use  of 
buildings  .  .  .  SS  pay  for  buUdlng  of  prop- 
erty .  .  .  give  SS  up  to  four  of  outbuild- 
ings— more  write-off." 

The  Judiciary  Committee  noted  that  prior 
to  the  gazebo  refurbishing,  the  Secret  Service 
had  decided  not  to  use  the  building  as  a 
security  outpost.  The  joint  committee  con- 
cluded the  President  owed  85,000  In  taxes  as 
a  result. 

In  Its  report,  the  Judiciary  Committee  staff 
made  no  conclusions  about  presidential  cul- 
pability with  respect  to  the  Son  Clemente 
expenditures  and  government-paid  Im- 
provements at  Mr.  Nixon's  home  in  Key 
Blscayne,  Fla, 
However,  m  a  four-page  rectlon  entitled. 
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"Presidential  knowledge  of  Improvementa 
and  their  financing."  the  staff  Implied 
through  a  recitation  of  Mr.  Nixon's  visits  to 
the  estates  about  tbe  times  the  work  was 
being  done  that  the  President  was  aware  of 
how  much  public  money  was  being  spent  on 
his  homes. 

The  staff  report  concluded  cryptically  that 
last  Dec.  8.  Mr.  Nixon  onnotmced  he  would 
donate  the  San  Clemente  estate  to  the  nation 
after  his  and  Mrs.  Nixon's  deaths. 

"This  announcement  came  approximately 
six  months  after  the  House  Appropriations 
subcommittee  hearings,  one  month  after  the 
House  Government  Activities  Subcommittee 
hearings  and  10  days  before  the  GAO  pub- 
lished lis  report  on  expenditures  at  tbe  Presi- 
dent's properties,"  the  Judiciary  Committee 
staff  noted. 

In  another  study,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
staff  backed  off  from  saying  that  the  Nixon 
administration's  impoundment  of  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  constitutes  grounds 
for  impeachment. 

"It  does  not  follow,"  the  staff  said  In  a  91- 
page  report  released  yesterday,  "that  the  Im- 
poundments necessarily  constitute  grounds 
for  mipeachment  of  the  President." 

The  staff  pointed  out  that  each  of  the  three 
branches  of  government  will  push  its  con- 
stitutional powers  to  the  fullest,  and  In  doing 
GO  may  temporarily  step  on  the  powers  of  an- 
other branch. 

But  the  administration  has  obeyed  all  court 
decisions  ordering  it  to  release  impounded 
funds,  the  staff  said. 

The  Nixon  administration  began  Impound- 
ing appropriated  funds  early,  but  the  practice 
reached  its  height  In  1973  when  It  Impounded 
about  $18  billion. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  24,  1974] 
The  Impact  of  Dean's  IRS  Testimomt 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

One  year  after  his  nationally  televised 
Senate  testimony  began  President  Nixon's 
greatest  crisis.  John  W.  Dean  n  has  again 
proved  his  nemesis  by  building  sentiment  for 
impeachment  behind  the  closed  doors  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Dean's  appearance  before  the  impeachment 
Inquiry  July  11  helped  shift  momentum 
against  the  F*resldent — generally  by  appearing 
as  a  credible  witness  but  specifically  by  un- 
velUn^  some  new  evidence.  When  Dean  testi- 
fied to  a  direct  presidential  role  in  attempted 
misuse  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
(IRS),  the  handful  of  fence-sitting  Republi- 
cans who  may  decide  Mr.  Nixon's  fate  were 
profoundly  shocked. 

So.  the  old  White  House  campaign  of  try- 
ing to  discredit  Dean  Is  being  talked  up 
among  hard-core  Nixon  Republicans  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Some  Insist  a  commit- 
tee vote  should  be  delayed  for  many  weeks 
until  Dean's  damaging  testimony  can  be 
checked  against  a  segment  of  a  White  House 
tape  recocdlug  now  In  litigation. 

These  ore  tactics  of  desperation.  Dean's 
testimony  helped  undercut  White  House  at- 
tempts to  limit  Impeachment  to  whether  the 
President  authorized  hush  money  In  the 
Watergate  oover-up.  Dean's  Incrimination 
of  the  President  in  misusing  the  IRS  led  un- 
decided Republican  members  toward  con- 
sidering gross  abuse  of  presidential  power 
as  an  Impeachable  offense. 

Dean  testified  before  the  Senate  Watergate 
Committee  June  26,  1973.  on  the  President's 
direct  role  In  pushing  the  IRS  to  harass  Nix- 
on "enemies."  According  to  Dean's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Sept.  15.  1972,  Oval  Office  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Nixon  "seemed  somewhat  annoyed" 
by  ms  refusal  to  cooperate.  But  Dean  said 
nothing  about  direct  presidential  orders  to 
pursue  the  matter. 

The  tape  recording  of  the  Sept.  15  meeting 
given  special  prosecutor  Leon  JaworakI  did 
not  contain  the  Nlxon-Dean  IRS  dialogue. 
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Judge  John  Sirica  bad  ruled  thoee  17  min- 
utes were  not  relevant  to  the  Watergate 
investigation.  When  Jaworskl  petitioned  for 
their  release,  Sirica  last  month  reversed  him- 
self. But  the  White  House  appealed,  keeping 
the  matter  before  the  courts. 

Consequently,  Dean  was  plowing  new 
ground  Jtuy  n  before  the  Impeachment  In- 
quiry. Dean  tesufied  he  told  the  President  on 
Sept.  16.  1972,  that  IBS  Commissioner  John- 
nie M.  Walters  was  refusing  to  audit  tax  re- 
turns of  NUon  enemies.  Dean  next  added: 
"And  he  (Mr.  Nlson)  said  something  to  the 
effect,  well,  IX  (Treasury  Secretary  Oeorge) 
Shultz  thinks  he's  been  put  over  there  to  be 
some  sort  of  candy  ass.  he  Is  mistaken,  and 
IX  you  have  got  any  problems,  you  Just  come 
teU  me,  and  I  wiu  get  It  straightened  out." 

This  was  a  dh-ect  presidential  link  to 
Walter's  sworn  statement  to  the  Bouse  com- 
mittee that  Dean  on  Sept.  25.  1972.  again 
pressed  him  to  audit  the  "enemies."  After 
conferring  with  Shultz;  Sept.  29,  Walters 
continued.  "We  again  agreed  that  nothing 
would  be  done  with  respect  to  the  list." 

Hard-core  NUon  defenders  shrug  this  off 
with  the  assertion  that  after  all,  the  Presi- 
dent's attempts  failed.  But  imcommltted  Re- 
publican committee  members  are  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  new  revelation.  Were  It  not 
for  the  stubborn  Integrity  of  Oeorge  Shultz, 
they  now  believe,  the  Nixon  administration 
could  have  assumed  characteristics  of  a 
police  state. 

"This  sounds  like  'Gulag  Archipelago," 
like  things  that  happen  In  Russia  but  not 
here."  one  Republican  told  us.  Another  con- 
fided that  he  regards  Dean's  revelation  as  the 
single  most  damning  example  of  the  misuse 
of  governmental  power. 

To  counter  this,  hard-core  RepubUca-i 
committee  members  are  stressing  Dean's  In- 
adequate explanation  to  the  Impeachment 
Inquiry  of  his  one  obvious  credibility  lapse: 
his  failure  a  year  ago  to  tell  the  Senate  com- 
mittee he  had  destroyed  the  notebooks  of 
Watergate  conspirator  E.  Howard  Hunt.  His 
explanation  July  11  that  the  Hunt  note- 
books "were  not  In  my  conscience  (sic)  at 
the  time  I  testified"  last  summer  fell  fiat.  It 
clouded  Dean's  overall  credibility  In  the 
opinion  of  Kep.  Thomas  RaUsback  of  Illinois, 
a  key  undecided  Republican  who  otherwise 
viewed  Dean  as  a  highly  effective  witness. 

Accordingly,  presidential  defenders  argue 
that  Dean's  accotmt  of  what  the  President 
said  about  the  IRS  should  be  checked  against 
the  Sept  IS,  1972,  tape.  But  thanks  to  the 
President's  legal  fight  to  keep  those  17  min- 
utes private,  the  tape  could  not  reach  the 
House  committee  for  sU  more  weeks  at  the 
earliest— long  after  the  scheduled  House  vote 
on  Impeachment. 

This  suggests  Mr.  NUon's  last  line  of  de- 
fense. Even  If  the  Supreme  Court  orders  the 
President  to  give  Jaworksl  64  subpoenaed 
tapes,  they  could  not  reach  the  House  com- 
mittee for  months.  Consequently,  fence- 
sinmg  Republican  members  might  vote 
against  impeachment — or  abstain — In  the 
coming  showdown  In  protest  against  the 
committee's  refusal  to  wait  for  evidence  pre- 
viously denied  Congress  by  Mr.  NUon.  Bi- 
zarre though  that  reasoning  is.  It  may  be  the 
President's  only  remaining  barrier  against 
Impeachment. 


SERVINa  THE  HANDICAPPED 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  irew  TOBK 
m  THE  HOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31,  1974 
Mr.    RANGEL.    Mr.    Speaker,    to    be 
handicapped  means  to  have  to  leam  to 
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approach  life  In  a  different  way  than 
most  of  us  do.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  the 
handicapped  are  unable  to  do  many  of 
the  things  that  physically  healthy  per- 
sons can.  On  the  contrary,  through  sheer 
guts  and  determination  many  handi- 
capped people  leam  to  do  a  job  as  well 
or  even  better  than  physically  healthy 
people  do. 

The  life  of  the  handicapped  can  be 
Just  as  rewarding  as  any  other  if  handi- 
capped persons  are  aided  in  their  ef- 
forts to  come  to  grips  with  the  world 
around  them.  This  requires  a  person 
Who  has  the  proper  perspective,  attitude 
and  skills  needed  to  help  a  person  accept 
his  or  her  disability,  and  decide  to  make 
the  most  of  their  remainder  of  his  or 
her  hfe.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  ar- 
ticle speaks  to  the  issue  of  the  proper 
approach  for  those  who  serve  the  handi- 
capped: 

(Prom  Interaction,  July  19741 
SxBviNo  THX  Handicappid:  ArrrrtiDX,  Khowl- 

HOCI  AND  SKJLLa  ASZ  iMmRTaifT 

(By  Dr.  Lillian  A.  Pennell) 
Some  volunteers  are  better  qualified  than 
others  to  work  with  the  handicapped.  It  ii 
a  matter  of  attitude,  knowledge,  and  skill 
But  whatever  your  current  quallficatlonsi 
you  can  become  more  capable,  more  com- 
petent, and  more  productive. 

Before  getting  down  to  techniques— the 
do  8  and  don'ts  for  dealing  with  handicapped 

IwmS^  .7  t'  ^°"  '^"'^  »''°"«  physical  dls- 
per"h?psrr  """  "  ^""  ""  '"  ^°"-  «"« 

THE   IMPORTANCE   OP   ATTITITDE 

Do  you  see  other  people  as  beautiful  and 
capable  of  selX-dh^ctlon  and  fulfillment?  Or 
do  you  see  them  as  bUghtcd  and  needlna 
someone  else  to  structure  their  Uvee?  Caa 
you  approach  the  person  you  work  with  as 
one  who  needs  you,  as  one  you  need,  or  both? 

WTiat  is  your  understanding  of  yourself 
as  a  person?  Are  you  the  type  who  likes  to 
be  with  Just  a  few  people,  or  do  you  lore 
huge  parties?  Do  you  do  things  on  the  spur 
Of  the  moment,  or  do  you  think  throueh  all 
possibilities  carefully  before  making  ade^ 
sion?  ** 

Tour  feelings  toward  others  and  your 
concept  ox  yourself  have  much  to  do  with 
your  ability  to  work  with  the  handicapped. 

What  Is  your  beUef  about  disability?  Do 
you  think  of  the  physically  handicapped  per- 
son as  belonging  to  some  broad  category  of 
poor  crippled  people?"  Or  Is  he  Just  a  per- 
son who  happens  to  have  a  handicap?  Are 
you  one  who  believes  that  the  problem  La 
brought  on  by  some  wrongdoing  on  the  part 
of  the  person,  or  do  you  see  it  as  an  unfor- 
tunate event  m  the  normal  life  process? 

What  Is  your  understanding  of  different 
kinds  of  dlsabUUles?  Do  you  know  the  effects 
of  blindness,  deafness,  cerebral  palsv  poUo 
stammering.  epUepsy.  amputation  of  limbs' 
spinal  cord  Injury,  heart  disease,  organ  trans- 
plants? Would  your  present  knowledge  be 
sufficient  for  doing  volunteer  work  with  a 
person  with  any  of  these  handicaps? 

What  is  your  knowledge  of  rehabilitation? 
Do  you  know  that  people  with  really  severe 
handicaps  often  are  rehabiutated  and  do 
successfully  hold  full-time  Jobs?  Do  you 
know  which  agencies  offer  rehabultaOon  to 
the  physically  disabled?  Are  you  aware  that 
most  states  have  an  agency  working  solely 
to  assist  the  handicapped  to  become  as  physi- 
cally at  as  possible  and  to  obtain  training 
and  Jobs  so  as  to  become  taxpayers  Instead 
of  tax-consumers? 
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PuSmVE   APPROACHES   FOR   VOI.UNTKERS 

Here  Is  also  what  volunteers  need  to  do  in 
worUng  with  the  handicapped. 
Be  accepting 

As  a  studen:  volunteer  working  with  a 
phvslc8ll7  disabled  person,  you  must  accept 
htm  as  a  person.  You  cannot  Ignore  the  dls- 
abUltr.  but  you  can  de-emphasize  It  bj-  focus- 
ing your  attention  on  who  thla  person  is, 
what  he  feels,  and  what  others  feel  about 
him.  Th»  social  and  emotional  needs  of  the 
handicapped  differ  only  in  degree  from  those 
of  the  uon-handlcappcd.  He  Is  a  person  Jxist 
like  you  with  the  same  kinds  of  needs  and 
desires    Tou  must  accept  this. 

Be  natural 
Be  Just  the  person  you  are  If  you  come 
across  as  a  phony,  your  acceptance  wQl  be 
suspect.  The  disability  may  raise  barriers  to 
easy  communication,  but  these  barriers  can 
be  eliminated  by  Just  being  yourself.  If  you 
axe  comfortable  with  a  disabled  friend,  you 
will  find  ways  to  reduce  the  Impact  of  the 
disability  and  to  offer  hmi  constructive  help 
with  his  problems 

Be  emphatic 

Show  empathy,  not  sympathy.  Empathy  is 
the  exciting  experience  of  feeling  with  a  per- 
son, as  opposed  to  sympathy  or  feeling  sorry 
for  him.  An  illustration  of  what  not  to  do 
comes  out  of  an  experience  In  which  I  shared. 
One  Saturday  afternoon,  a  group  of  us  who 
were  students  In  a  rehabilitation  center  were 
shopping  In  a  small  city.  Three  of  us  were 
in  wheelchairs,  one  was  on  crutches  and  one 
was  a  "walker."  We  were  making  our  way 
toward  the  end  of  a  block  when  a  little  old 
Udv  suddenly  came  around  the  corner.  As 
soon  as  she  saw  us,  she  began  to  shake  her 
head  slowly  from  side  to  side.  Upon  meeting 
the  first  wheelchair  student,  she  exclaimed, 
"What  a  shame.  What  a  terrible  shame  I  And 
a!!  of  you  are  so  young."  Sympathy  she  had. 
but  empathy  there  was  none. 

Empathy,  Id  contrast,  can  be  Illustrated  by 
another  personal  experience.  Since  I  am  a 
quadriplegic,  paralyzed  in  all  four  limbs,  I 
had  a  very  difficult  time  learning  to  move 
from  my  wheelchair  Into  bed.  The  first  time 
I  succeeded  was  a  dramatic  occasion.  My 
sister  and  three  friends  were  watching.  When 
I  finally  inched  on  to  the  bed,  there  were 
squeals  of  delight,  hugs,  and  a  few  tears  of 
happiness.  They  were  really  with  me.  sharing 
Joy  in  my  progress  and  accomplishment  and 
knowing  how  I  felt  inside  Empathy  extends 
In  the  other  direction,  too.  You  feel  the  an- 
guish of  disappointments  as  well  as  the  Joys 
of  success  that  come  to  the  person  with 
whom  you  are  working. 

Use  your  sCTue  of  humor 
A  genuine  sense  of  humor  Is  displayed  by 
laughing  with  a  person,  not  at  him.  Most 
handicapped  people  are  able  to  see  the  amus- 
ing elements  of  their  situation,  and  this  in- 
sight Is  a  tremendous  plus  factor  in  adjust- 
ment. Tou  can  help  with  this  adjustment  by 
not  being  embarrassed  when  an  artificial  limb 
squeaks  In  church  or  a  deaf  person  misinter- 
prets a  statement.  A  group  of  students  in  one 
rehabilitation  center  even  invents  slogans 
that  make  light  of  their  disabilities.  And 
after  you  get  to  know  the  person  with  whom 
you  work,  the  two  of  you  wilt  share  many  pri- 
vate Jokes.  This  fosters  a  feeling  of  com- 
panionship and  understanding.  Naturally. 
your  sense  of  humor  should  not  concentrate 
solely  on  the  dlsahility— It  Is  Important  In 
every  aspect  of  life. 

Learn  to  aay.  "1  don't  know" 

This  applies  especially  in  working  with  the 

newly  disabled  person  who  feels  sure  he  Is 

going  to  be  completely  well  again.  Perhaps  he 

may  be,  but  In  most  severely  disabling  sltua- 
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tlons,  there  will  be  residual  effects.  You  have 
no  right  to  tell  the  person  that  you  know  he's 
going  to  be  all  right.  He  probably  knows  bet- 
ter than  you  do  that  he  won't,  and  you  are 
simply  decreasing  the  chances  of  a  good  rela- 
tionship by  giving  unfounded  encourage- 
ment. Don't  pretend  and  hedge — just  say  you 
don't  know  what  the  ultimate  progress  can 
be  (you  don't.)  What  he  probably  wants  la 
for  you  to  understand  his  uncertainty  and 
concern  and  to  feel  this  with  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  encourage  the  optimism  be  needs 
for  hU  adjustment  If  this  optimism  can  be 
Justified. 

WHAT  vouvvmssaa  cam  do 
Visit  the  person  in  his  familiar  setting 

This  will  give  you  a  better  opportunity  to 
ge*  to  know  him,  his  interests  and  his  aspira- 
tions. He,  too.  will  feel  more  at  ease  in  get- 
ting to  know  you  In  secure  surroundings.  If 
you  are  going  to  visit  on  a  regular  basis, 
find  out  the  time  most  desirable  fur  him.  Be 
faithful  in  keeping  your  commitment.  This 
IS  especially  Important  for  people  who  are 
contined  to  a  bed  or  a  building.  For  them  a 
change  In  the  routine  is  ever  so  welcome. 
Make  your  visits  fun.  Plan  with  him  the 
activities  you  will  do  together — play  cards  or 
other  handwork,  discuss  special  topics.  At 
the  same  time,  allow  for  spontaneity.  Be  Qex- 
ible.  You  might  want  to  take  friends  of 
yours  to  meet  him  if  it  seems  there  would  be 
mutual  Interests  and  benefits. 

Take  him  out  for  appropriate  activities 

If  you  are  working  in  a  hospital  or  an- 
other institution,  learn  the  rules  concertUng 
persons  leaving  for  outings  or  visits.  Even 
If  there  Is  a  rule  against  It.  Inquire  about 
exceptions  If  the  person  you  are  working 
with  would  like  to  go  out.  Before  you  take  a 
handicapped  person  outside,  become  familiar 
with  any  special  needs  and  be  sure  you  can 
supply  them.  For  example,  It  Is  rather  dlflB- 
cult  to  fit  a  folded  wheelchair  into  a  small 
car.  Remember  to  check  out  steps  or  other 
barriers  that  could  present  problems  for  the 
handicapped. 

Only  do  for  the  handicapped  person  what 
he  cannot  do  for  himself 

If  you  are  not  sure  how  he  feels  about  yo  ir 
help,  ask  him.  Two  men  in  wheelchairs  wrote: 

"I  think  that  other  people  try  to  help  you 
too  much  around  town.  A  little  help  Is  all 
right  but  they  try  sometimes  too  hard. 

"I  hate  It  when  someone  tries  to  do  some- 
thing for  me  that  I  can  do  myself.  This 
of  course,  comes  from  well-moanlng  people 
who  Just  dont  understand.  My  wife  used  to 
even  salt  my  food.  If  I  wanted  to  try  to  get 
up  by  myself  or  try  something  new.  I  hod  to 
nearly  yell  at  the  nurses  not  to  help  unless 
I  asked  for  It." 

Help  remove  barriers 

Architects  and  planners  seem  to  shore  an 
ecstasy  about  long  flights  of  steps,  an  ecstasy 
that  turns  Into  deep  frustration  for  the 
person  in  a  wheelchair,  on  crutches  or  with 
a  heart  ailment.  Many  states  now  have  regu- 
lations that  require  at  least  one  level  en- 
trance Into  government  buildings,  plus  ele- 
vators for  access  to  upper  floors.  Those  states 
without  such  laws  should  be  encouraged  to 
enact  them.  Try  to  Influence  the  designers 
of  non-government  buildings  (chiu'ches  are 
among  the  worst  offenders)  to  make  them 
accessible.  Get  In  a  wheelchair  yourself  and 
go  around  town  to  see  how  many  curbs  you 
can  manage,  how  many  rest  rooms  you  can 
get  Into,  how  many  fountains  you  can  drink 
from,  and  how  many  pay  phones  you  can 
dial.  You  could  organize  a  survey  of  accessible 
public  buildings  or  write  articles  about 
architectural  barriers. 

Prejudice  and  Ignorance  also  create  many 
barriers.   Some  people   do  not   realize   that 
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blind  people  see  through  their  ears  and 
hands,  that  epilepsy  Is  controlled  by  medica- 
tion, that  deaf  persons  can  read  lips  better 
if  the  speaker  talks  naturally  and  does  not 
try  to  exaggerate  lip  movement.  Discrimina- 
tion against  the  handicapped  is  gradually 
decreasing.  You  as  a  volunteer  can  speed 
this  progress  by  helping  people  to  under- 
stand the  rehabilitation  slogan,  "It's  not 
what  a  person  has  lost  but  what  he  has  left 
that  counts." 

Help  with  the  joT>  hunt  when  he  is  ready 
Ordinarily  the  major  responsibility  for  em- 
ployment  will  rest  with  a  rehabilitation  coun- 
selor or  someone  In  a  similar  capacity,  but 
you  may  be  Just  the  one  to  help  by  watch- 
ing for  employment  opportunities  or  provid- 
ing transportation  for  the  interview, 

Learn  how  to  give  of  yourself 

"Most  people  don't  know  how  to  give  to 
another  person  without  making  him  feel  he 
needs  U,"  wrote  one  handicapped  man.  There 
is  no  magic  formula  to  avoid  that  attitude. 
Your  philosophy  of  man  and  your  under- 
standing of  disability  are  basic  to  the  impres- 
sion you  make  on  a  handicapped  person. 
Such  a  person  Is  probably  overly  sensitive  to 
the  approach  and  the  reaction  of  a  student 
volunteer,  so  Just  being  yourself  Is  very  Im- 
portant If  you  are  to  come  across  as  real. 
Remember,  too,  that  the  handicapped  per- 
son has  a  lot  to  give  to  you,  and  If  you  don't 
have  some  needs  that  can  be  satisfied  by 
working  with  the  handicapped,  you'll  come 
across  as  condescending.  Th  Is  concept  of 
giving  and  needing  Is  a  two-way  street. 
Help  the  disabled  person  to  set  Teatistic  sroalt 

Severely  handicapped  children  set  high 
goals.  This  has  been  Interpreted  as  an  un- 
realistic approach  demonstrating  a  vish 
rather  than  an  ability.  You  can  help  by 
gently  suggesting  more  realistic  goals — but 
do  this  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  of  what  is 
realistic  for  him.  He  may  underestimate  his 
potential  at  times  and  you  can  help  him 
buUd  more  confidence.  It  may  be  that  you 
can  guide  him  to  think  about  where  he  la 
at  that  moment  and  what  the  next  step 
should  be.  rather  than  thinking  In  terms  of 
long-term  goals.  Whatever  the  direction  of 
Ills  goal  setting,  you  can  help  him  think  It 
through. 

Recognize  feelings  of  frustration  and 
depression 

For  the  severely  handicapped  person  there 
Is  often  a  significant  amount  of  emotional 
damage,  and  there  are  always  problems  of 
adjustment.  There  are  feelings  of  depend- 
ence, of  lack  of  purpose,  and  of  Inadequacy 
In  relating  to  the  opposite  sex. 

Whenever  feelings  of  this  nature  are  ex- 
pressed, be  siire  you  recognize  them  as  real. 
Don't  argue  or  try  to  talk  a  person  out  of 
his  feelings.  Just  hope  that  some  of  the 
things  you  and  others  are  doing  with  him 
will  lead  him  toward  a  more  positive  outlook. 

Feel  free  to  discuss  religion  and  faith 

Many  disabled  people  feel  that  one  of  the 
basic  helps  In  their  adjtutment  la  their  re- 
ligious faith  or  experiences  of  a  mystical 
nature. 

If  the  person  with  whom  you  are  working 
wants  to  talk  about  religion  and  faith,  you 
should  feel  free  to  discuss  It,  but  be  care- 
ful not  to  push  your  ideas  on  him. 

TECHNIQUCS   FOB   TmAHnNG    VOLtmTXEOS 

Help  the  volunteer  to  understand  his  motiv€$ 
The  Initial  Interview  with  a  prospective 
student  volunteer  Is  very  Important,  no  mat- 
ter what  kind  of  service  he  wants  to  perferm. 
If  his  objective  la  to  work  with  the  physically 
handicapped,  his  motive  for  this  should  be 
understood.  It  should  be  more  than  Just  to 
do  good  and  make  the  volunteer  feel  warm 
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Inside.  The  motive  should  combine  benefits 
to  the  student  volunteer  and  to  the  handi- 
capped person.  He  should,  of  course,  really 
enjoy  his  volunteer  work  with  a  disabled  per- 
son. This  enjoyment  will  enable  htm  to  be 
more  helpful  and  meaningful  to  the  person. 

Take  them  where  the  handicapped  are 
Some  students  who  want  to  volunteer 
think  they  want  to  work  with  the  physically 
handicapped  but  have  never  been  around 
anyone  who  has  a  disability.  The  most  logi- 
cal thing  to  do  Is  to  take  them  to  schools, 
hospitals,  or  rehabilitation  centers  so  that 
they  can  test  their  reactions.  They  should, 
of  course,  have  the  chance  to  talk  with  some 
of  the  handicapped  people. 

Let  them  try  "being  handicapped" 
Put  volunteers  literally  In  the  disabled 
person's  situation.  For  example,  have  them 
put  cotton  In  their  ears  to  experience  deaf- 
ness: blindfold  them  and  have  them  try  mov- 
ing around  a  room;  have  them  get  In  a 
wheelchair  and  push  themselves  around 
through  rooms  and  balls,  try  to  get  into 
public  rest  rooms,  or  drink  from  a  regxilar 
water  fountain.  Let  them  try  to  put  on 
clothes  ttslng  Just  one  arm. 


And  roa  Pubthee  Infobuation 
Volunteers  For  People  in  Need.  Publication 
Department,  lARF,  5530  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
NTV..    Suite    955.    Washington,    D,C.    20015. 

1972.  Price:  $3.00. 

Handicaps:  What  Makes  It  Easier?  What 
Makes  it  Harder?  Compiled  by  and  available 
from  Dr.  Lillian  A.  Pennell,  Career  and  Per- 
sonal Counseling  Center,  136  North  Coalter 
Street.  Staunton.  Va.  24401.  1960.  Price:  50 
cents. 

When  You  Meet  a  Handicapped  Person. 
National  Easter  Seal  Society,  2023  West  Ogden 
Avenue,  Chicago,  III.  60612.  Free. 

Levin.  Stanley.  The  State  of  the  Art  of  Vol- 
unteering in  Rehabilitation  Facilities.  Good- 
will Industries  of  America,  Inc.,  9200  Wiscon- 
sin Avenue.  Washington,  D.C.  20014.  1971. 
Price  available  upon  request. 

McDonald.  Eugent  T.  Understand  Those 
Feelings:  A  Guide  for  Parents  of  Handicapped 
Children  and  Everyone  Who  Counsels  Them. 
Stanwlx  House,  Inc.,  3020  Chortlers  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  14204.  1961.  Price:  »6.00. 

Henderson,  Stephen  R.  One-to-One  Rela- 
tionships:  Some  Suggestions  for  Volunteers. 
Career  and  Personal  Counseling  Center,  135 
North   Coalter  Street,  Staunton.  Va.  24401. 

1973.  Price:  60  cents. 
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REMARKS  ON  H.B.  69 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHTJSETIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  3i.  1974 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence committee  on  H.R.  69  has  done  a 
commendable  job.  Over  ahnost  a  month 
and  a  haU.  through  18  days  of  meetings, 
the  committee  has  hammered  out  what 
Is,  on  the  whole,  an  excellent  piece  of 
legislation.  It  is  a  "compromise"  in  the 
best  sense.  That  is,  it  mandates  change, 
but  provides  against  its  being  disrup- 
tive. And  it  provides  a  reasonable  recon- 
ciliation of  some  deeply  and  sincerely- 
held  differences. 

Overall,  the  bill  extends,  revises,  and 
in  some  cases,  reforms  major  educa- 
tional programs.  In  most  iiistances,  the 
conference  has  provided  for  4-year  ex- 
tensions in  place  of  the  House  provision 
for  3-year  extensions.  This  will  give  badly 
needed  stability  to  these  programs.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  "fomard  funding", 
and  the  conference  reinforces  those  pro- 
visions. This  will  give  equally  badly 
needed  predictability  so  far  as  the  re- 
sources that  State  and  local  agencies  will 
have  to  run  their  programs. 

While  there  was  a  good  deal  of  debate 
In  the  House  over  the  new  title  I  dis- 
tribution formula,  I  think  it  is  a  rea.son- 
able  one.  The  probltms  identified  in  our 
debate  had  to  do  with  our  not  having  the 
technical  know-how  to  identify  the 
causes  of  educational  disadvantages  and 
enumerate  the  children  so  disadvantaged 
without  massive  testing  programs.  The 
conference's  provision  allowmg  a  number 
of  local  education  agencies  to  participate 
voluntarily  in  experimental  projects  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Education  may 
give  us  the  experience  we  need  to  im- 
prove the  formula  in  future  legislation. 
The  hold-harmless  provision  for  State 
education  agencies'  programs  for  handi- 
capped, migrant,  and  neglected  and  de- 
linQuent  children  is  one  of  the  provi- 
sions against  disruptive  change  that 
make  the  report  a  solid  one. 

Impact  aid  programs  are  to  be  grad- 
ually reformulated.  This  is  a  long-over- 
due move,  but.  according  to  the  confer- 
ence report's  provisions,  will  be  phased 
in  so  that  school  districts  will  not  have 
to  face  immediate,  drastic  change.  .'Vnd 
I,  for  one,  feel  that  the  report's  provi- 
sion for  an  assessment  of  present  bi- 
lingual education  programs  and  future 
needs  Is  essential. 

The  provisions  providing  for  protec- 
tion of  student  privacy,  prohibiting  the 
unauthorized  release  of  student  records, 
and  permitting  parents  and  students  over 
18  the  right  of  inspection  of  records  Is  of 
major  Importance.  Educational  research 
and  testing  are  essential,  but  are  far  too 
Imprecise  for  us  to  be  careless  about  their 
dissemination  and  use. 

I  also  think  that  the  provisions  added 
by  the  conference  to  further  equal  edu- 
cational opportunites  for  women  are  long 
overdue  and  strengthen  the  House  bill 
considerably. 
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I  voted  against  the  House  amendments 
limiting  the  transportation  of  students 
to  implement  desegregation  plans  be- 
cause of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education.  I  do 
recognize  that  a  majority  of  Members  of 
the  House  feel  differently  aireut  these 
amendments  and  that  those  feeimgs  rep- 
resent the  deeply  held  views  and  beliefs 
of  large  numbers  of  their  constituents. 
The  House  Members  of  the  conference 
have  done  a  solid  job  of  representing 
the  basic  views  of  the  majority  of  the 
House  wtille  finding  a  ground  for  recon- 
ciliation with  the  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Senate.  The  result  Is  a  reasonable 
one.  It  does  not  represent  my  own  views, 
but  it  is  a  reasonable  compromise  of  the 
views  of  many.  Certainly,  the  passage  of 
H.R.  69  cannot  be  further  delayed.  It  Is 
Important  legislation  to  the  very  chil- 
dren in  whose  name  we  are  trying  to 
provide  more  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 


JOHN  HEINZ  REPORTS 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31,  1974 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the 
text  of  my  most  recent  newsletter  to  my 
constituents  in  the  18th  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  wish  to  keep  the  voters 
of  Allegheny  County  fully  informed  of 
my  activities  In  Congress: 

ArrcTTST  1974. 
DcAH  Fsiekd:  Washington  will  be  a  little 
hotter  tb&Q  usual  this  eummer  even  If  the 
weather  la  cool.  However.  IfU  be  the  work 
that  keeps  temperatures  up,  and  there's 
plenty  of  It.  I'll  be  right  here.  And  If  you're 
In  Washington,  I  hope  youll  come  to  eee  ma. 
I  recently  enjoyed  the  visit  of  members  of 
the  Presidential  Classroom  (pictured  from 
left  to  right.  Samuel  Lemia,  Marlon  Thomp- 
son and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Cammorata)  to 
discuss  a  number  of  current  Issues. 

It  concerns  me  that  our  country  lant 
making  the  progress  we  hope  for.  Neither  Is 
government,  and  what's  needed  Is  stronger 
leadership  In  Congress  and  the  White  Eouae 
to  undertake  the  tough.  ]oba  auch  as  reform- 
ing -a-eUare.  eliminating  election  abuses, 
making  taxes  fairer  and  stabilizing  the  eco« 
nomlc  picture.  Reform  inside  Congress  ti 
part  of  the  answer,  and  It  Is  time  to  stream- 
line the  House  of  Representatives  Into  a 
functioning,  twentieth  century  institution 
which  represents  people  Intelligently  and 
effectively.  But  before  u-e  move  on  these 
matters,  Congress  will  flrst  have  to  resolve 
the  Impeachment  question.  As  this  report 
goes  to  print,  no  report  or  recommendation 
has  yet  been  mode  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. However,  If  the  Committee  votes  for 
Impeachment,  an  impeachment  resolution 
could  reach  the  House  8oor  in  late  August. 
My  difficult  responsibility  then  will  be  to 
apply  the  right  standard  of  Judgment  and 
to  vote  solely  according  to  the  facts  and  erl- 
dence  without  regard  to  party  or  bias.  I  think 
most  of  you  vrant  me  to  "call  It  as  I  see  It" 
and  agree  that  resolving  the  Impeachment 
question  and  completing  the  full  invearttga- 
tlon  of  the  Watergate  scandal  will  help  gei 
government  moving  ahead  for  the  people  U 
should  serve  .  .  .  you  I 
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STOFPXXG  inplation;  two  roles  roK 

GOVERNMENT 

It  doesn't  seem  right  to  me  that  tbe  wbole- 
Mile  cost  or  meat  U  15  percent  lower  Uian  a 
year  ago.  while  prices  to  you  at  the  market 
are  down  only  two  percent,  according  to 
USDA  flgures.  People  aren't  getting  the  ben- 
eflt  of  drops  in  costs  to  middlemen  but  they 
ore  quick  to  feel  the  surge  of  production  and 
processing  cost  increases.  Skyrocketing  prices 
on  food.  car«,  gasoline,  taxes  and  other  Items 
are  wrecking  family  budgets  and  the  security 
of  thoise  on  fixed  Incomes, 

Good  solutions  are  hard  to  come  by.  We 
are  learning  that  wage/prlce  controls  created 
more  problems  than  they  solved  .  .  .  and  that 
more  direct  government  regulation  isn't  the 
answer-  There  are.  however,  at  least  two 
steps — neither  of  them  easy — which  Wafih- 
Ington  can  take  that  I  believe  will  help  curb 
Inflation.  First,  the  federal  budget  should  be 
balanced.  Second,  responsible  enforcement  of 
antitrust  laws  already  on  the  books  will  put 
downward  pressure  on  prices  and  save  small 
businesses  from  being  squeezed  out;  In  turn. 
small  business  provides  the  Jobs,  opportunity 
and  competition  we  all  need  for  a  healthy 
economv. 

Happily.  Congress  took  a  long  overdue  step 
in  recently  passing  a  Budget  Control  Act  to 
Bet  a  federal  spending  celling.  The  effect  will 
be  to  force  us  to  set  Ijetter  priorities  and  save 
taxpayers'  money.  Ill  fight  to  give  health, 
environment,  education  and  moss  transit 
proper  attention,  while  trimming  foreign 
aid,  the  military,  waste  and  unnecessary 
bureaucracy. 

We're  also  moving  on  antitrust,  whose  en- 
forcement has  been  weakened  over  the  years 
by  government  letting  down  Ita  guard.  The 
result:  special  Interest  exemptions  .  ,  .  and 
a  heap  of  bod,  discriminatory  regulation.  Por 
this  reason,  I  recently  organized  and  now 
chair  a  17-membcr  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Problems.  As  a  re- 
sult of  our  work  the  House  voted  In  June, 
216-185.  for  my  amendment  to  give  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  Antitrust  Division  their 
first  manpower  increase  In  four  years.  Ex- 
tensive Task  Force  hearings  on  food  and  ag- 
riculture are  already  underway,  and  we  ex- 
pect to  report  our  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions In  early  September  with  energy  Indus- 
try and  news  media  proposals  to  follow 
shortly  afterwards. 

Most  government  controls  often  wreck  op- 
portunity, competition  and  the  basis  for  an 
open  and  dynamic  n^.  economy.  I  believe 
the  responsible  alternative  Is  preserving  a 
competitive  marketplace  where  all  Americans 
may  buy  and  sell  freely. 

POLL   SHOWS    IBTH    DISTEICT   PXOn^   WANT 
WASHINGTOH   TO   ACT 

In  an  effort  to  learn  more  about  your  con- 
cerns. I  sent  questionnaires  to  all  174,000 
households  in  the  I8th  District.  It  Is  en- 
couraging that  more  than  28,000  people  an- 
swered  and  that  many  of  you  approved  of  the 
actlotia  I  have  undertaken  In  your  behalf. 
Tour  thoughts  and  opinions  will  be  very  use- 
ful to  me  In  the  months  ahead.  Here's  the 
questionnaire  and  your  responses: 

{All  numbers  are  In  percent) 

1.  Oil  profits:  I  don't  think  oil  companies 
should  get  rich  off  an  "energy  crisis"  that 
has  caused  hardship  to  so  many.  I've  strongly 
advocated  an  excess  profits  tax  on  the  oil 
Industry  and  have  introduced  legislation  to 
permit  reaaonable  profits  but  prevent  prof- 
iteering. Do  you  approve  of  this  approach? 

Tea,  79;  No.  8:  unsure,  13. 

2.  Environment  vs.  energy?  I  believe  clean 
air.  water  and  energy  ore  vital  resources  we 
must  conserve.  While  I  support  limited 
changes  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  help  attain 
energy  self-sufflclency.  I'm  opposed  to  gut- 
ting clean  air  laws  that  protect  the  public's 
health.  Do  ^ou  agree? 

Te«.  80;  No.  5:  unsure.  15. 

3.  Social  sectirlty  taxes:  Someone  earning 
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813.000  a  year  pays  a  »7oa  Social  Security  tax 
(the  rate  Is  6.85'~^ ) .  I  think  this  is  a  tremen- 
dous burden.  By  cutting  the  rate.  In- 
creasing the  base,  and  using  some  funds 
from  other  tax  revenues  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference, we  could  lower  this  tax  on  working 
people.  In  principle,  do  you  agree  with  this 
idea? 

Tes,  71;  No,  14;  unsure.  35. 
4.  Attacking  high  prices:  Wage  and  price 
controls  haven't  worked — except  on  wages. 
I  think  we  should  attack  the  real  causes  of 
inflation  such  as  stupid  wheat  dca's.  waste- 
ful spending,  government  deficits  financed 
by  printing  money,  and  export  policies  that 
cause  shortages,  la  addition,  I  am  urging  new 
tough  antl-truBt  laws  to  force  the  kind  of 
competition  that  cuts  prices.  Do  you  ap- 
prove? 
Tes,  83:  No.  2;  unsure,  15. 
6.  Federal  spending  priorities;  I  have  voted 
twice  to  put  a  brake  on  total  Federal  spend- 
ing. Also.  I  have  tried  to  hold  the  line  or  re- 
duce military  spending,  foreign  aid.  and 
farm  subsidies.  Besides  checking  to  see  if 
I'm  on  the  right  track,  I'd  like  to  know  your 
priorities  on  how  you  want  your  tax  dollar 
spent.  Mark  following  programs:  More.  Less, 
Same: 

Jlfore     Same  Less 

Education 54        30         16 

Welfare 22         33         45 

Social   security 49         38         13 

Manpower  training «_...„_  33        35        32 

Foreign   aid 2         10        88 

Public  works 26         37         37 

Housing 34         34         32 

Health 63         2«  8 

Mass   transit 87        21         12 

Military  spending Ji        28        61 

Sewers so        40        10 

Revenue  sharing 35        40        25 

6.  Campaign  financing:  We  need  changes 
to  make  elections  fairer  and  more  competi- 
tive. Congress  win  soon  vote  on  public 
financing  of  both  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions for  the  US.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  Do  you  favor  this  kind  of 
support  from  Federal  tax  revenues? 

Strongly   favor 27 

Mixed  feelings 35 

Strongly  oppose 24 

Unsure , .„_ 14 

7.  Service  to  you:  I'm  presently  receiving 
(and  trying  to  read!)  between  500  and  600 
letters  and  telegrams  a  week,  plus  many 
phone  calls.  Many  of  these  concern  questions 
or  problems  of  individual  Interest.  If  you 
have  been  In  touch  with  my  office  during  the 
past  year,  how  would  you  describe  the  serv- 
ice you  received? 

Excellent.  16%,  Satisfactory.  J8%.  Un- 
satisfactory, 2%.  No  contact  or  not  le- 
sponding,  64%. 

If  you  checked  "unsatisfactory,"  I  would 
appreciate  your  notifying  me  of  the  specifics 
by  letter  addressed  to:  Congressman  John 
Heinz,  Constituent  Service  Complolnt  324 
Cannon  Bldg..  Woah.,  DC.  20515.  This  wUl 
help  me  and  the  Congressional  staff  serve 
you  better.  Thanks! 

8.  National  health  insurance:  My  Public 
Health  and  Environmental  Subcommittee  ia 
working  on  national  health  insurance.  I  feel 
strongly  that  Congressional  action  Is  overdue 
to  protect  Americans  In  the  event  of  catas- 
trophic medical  problems.  How  do  you  feel? 

Strongly  agree . 64 

Somewhat  agree 35 

Don't  agree ,.--___ „.-„. 7 

Unsure   J4 

9.  Transportation  flexibility:  I  cant  help 
but  feel  our  priorities  are  wrong  when  we've 
spent  MO  billion  of  your  tax  money  on  inter- 
state hlghwoya  since  1968  and  less  than  ^cth 
of  that  amount  on  mass  transit  and  railroads. 
Do  you  favor  my  efforts  to  change  this? 

Tes.  72;  No,  6;  unsure,  22. 
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10.  Food  prices:  The  Labor  Dept.  has  told 
us  the  average  family  Is  spending  $60.66  for 
the  same  weekly  groceries  $60  bought  a  year 
ago.  Those  of  you  I  talk  to  seem  to  think 
store  prices  are  higher  than  this.  How  do  the 
government's  flgures  seem  to  you? 

Much  too  low 39 

Too  low 39 

About  right 23 

Unsure ., 2 

The  question  of  Impeachment:  As  you 
know,  the  House  Judlcietry  Committee  is  In- 
vestigating impeachable  offenses  by  the 
President  and  whether  he  should  be  tried  by 
the  Senate.  Sometime  this  year.  I  expect  to 
be  called  upon  to  vote  on  these  questions. 
TTie  House  of  Representatives  has  a  strong 
legal,  moral  and  political  responsibility  to  be 
influenced  only  by  the  evidence  and  findings 
from  this  Investigation.  Nevertheless  many 
of  you  undoubtedly  have  strong  feelings  on 
these  subjects  and  may  wish  to  share  your 
thoughts  with  me. 

For  impeachment _.„. 28 

Against   impeachment. .™™-. ,    S& 

Use  your  Judgment 30 

Resign ___ s 

Not  responding g 

oops!  pardon  my  mistakx 
I  make  my  share  of  mistakes.  But  some 
good  may  come  of  one  I  made  recently.  More 
than  a  year  ago  I  introduced  H.R.  636.  a  bill 
to  simplify  and  encourage  reform  of  our 
complicated  and  often  unfair  tax  code.  Simi- 
lar to  legislation  Introduced  by  others  in  the 
last  Congress,  my  bill  would  force  Congress 
to  take  a  fresh  look  at  virtually  all  the  fed- 
eral tax  laws  by  requiring  their  periodic  re- 
view and  renewal.  This  follows  the  pattern  of 
legislation  in  education,  defense,  health,  etc.. 
where  laws  are  enacted  for  several  years. 
after  which  they  expire  and  are  re-examined 
by  Congress  to  see  what  changes  are  needed. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when  a  number  of 
church  groups  began  to  attack  the  bill  be- 
cause, contrary  to  my  intention,  it  appeared 
to  threaten  charitable  contributions.  I 
strongly  believe  that  charitable  contribu- 
tions are  vital  to  strengthening  the  moral, 
educational  and  cultural  backbone  of  the 
nation  and  should  be  kept.  And  because  of 
this  confusion  over  H.R.  636,  I  have  with- 
drawn my  support  of  it  to  look  for  superior 
approaches  to  tax  reform. 

In  seeking  bettor  legislation  to  make  taxes 
fairer,  I  have  become  convinced  that  our 
present  tax  laws  actually  discourage  most 
people  from  giving  to  churches  and  other 
worthy  charitable  causes.  To  change  this.  I 
have  written  H.R.  15722,  "The  ReUglous  and 
Charitable  Donor's  Tax  Credit  Act,"  which 
would  permit  each  taxpayer  a  tax  credit 
equal  to  half  the  value  of  charitable  glfta  up 
to  a  top  credit  of  8500.  With  this  legislation 
people  at  all  Income  levels  can  afford  to  sup- 
port their  church  or  charities.  If  you  would 
like  additional  Information  on  this  new  ap- 
proach, please  don't  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 

HOW  TO  SUCCEED  DT   WASHTNCTON  AT  74 

Our  Washington  office  had  the  decided 
honor  and  pleasure  of  having  74  year  old,  W. 
James  Steen  of  Mt.  Lebanon,  serve  as  an 
intern  during  May,  Mr.  Steen  Is  a  former 
Duquesne  Light  employee  and  brought  to 
us  important  insights  into  how  Washington 
treats  the  aged.  Thanla  to  his  effort,  I  have 
prepared  a  new  legislative  way  to  give  sub- 
tantial  tax  relief  to  aged  homeowners  and 
renters.  Mr.  Steen's  Idea  is  to  federally  fund 
state  rebates  to  the  aged  on  a  sliding  scale 
based  on  their  Income.  This  legislation  prob- 
ably has  a  better  chance  for  passage  since  It 
avoids  the  bottleneck  of  the  tax-writing  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

FROM  THI  ACTTOK  DEPARTMKNT 

Energy. — Remember  the  Arab  oU  embargo 
and  lines  at  gas  stations?  Well,  during  last 
wlnter'8  "energy  crunch"  I  pushed  for  legls- 
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latlon  to  save  our  oU  supplies  from  being  ex- 
ported by  profiteers  and  to  protect  small 
manufacturers  of  medical  and  other  petro- 
chemical-based Items  from  being  squeezed 
out  by  the  big  corporations  which  control 
petrochemical  supplies.  I  also  pressed  for 
across-tho-board  emergency  price  controls 
on  oil.  Unfortunately,  no  energy  legislation 
ever  became  law.  And  while  the  crisis  has 
receded  ...  for  now  ...  it  is  shortsighted 
and  dangerous  that  Congress  has  taken  no 
Eigniflcant  action  to  develop  a  bill  or  energy 
policy  worthy  of  the  name. 

College  Student  Loans. — Added  financial 
relief  is  now  available  to  students  from  mid- 
dle Income  families.  H.R.  12253,  a  bill  iden- 
tical to  one  I  introduced  earlier,  recently 
became  law.  It  provides  guaranteed  student 
loana  of  up  to  »2500  to  those  from  families 
with  incomes  as  high  as  $20,000,  and  par- 
tially eliminates  the  unfair  "needs  analysis". 
Under  the  old  law.  some  people  with  the  same 
Income  and  circumstances  as  others  were  un- 
fairly penalized  Just  because  they  were 
frugal  enough  to  save  money.  This  trouble- 
some and  discriminatory  test  Is  no  longer 
required  for  loans  up  to  S2000. 

Mental  Health. — As  you  read  this  the  House 
should  be  voting  on  H.R.  14214,  which  In- 
cludes H.R.  11518,  the  bill  I  wrote  to  develop 
better  run  community  mental  health  centers 
and  ensure  broad  support  for  continuing  an 
expanded  program.  I  especially  appreciated 
receiving  the  National  Association  of  Mental 
Health  Award  for  "effective  leadership"  In 
mental  health.  On  other  health  bills  recently 
written  or  cosponsored  by  me,  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Treatment  Act,  the  Diabetes  Mellitus 
Act  and  the  Alcoholism  Treatment  and  Pre- 
vention Act  and  the  Research  on  Aging  Act, 
have  all  been  signed  Into  law  by  President 
Nixon. 

Flood  Aid  and  Prevention. — Remember 
Agnes?  Problems  from  the  flooding  are  stiU 
being  solved.  Recently.  I  was  pleased  that 
the  Joint  efforts  of  my  office  with  local,  state 
and  federal  oflSclals  resulted  In  $4.6  million 
flood  renewal  funds  going  to  the  McKees 
Rocks  area.  We  are  also  working  with  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  accelerate  flood 
action  plans  for  Girty's  Run  and  other  Al- 
legheny and  Ohio  River   tributaries. 

Rape  Prevention  and  Control. — I  recent- 
ly reintroduced  my  bUl  H.R.  10848,.  with  87 
cosponsors  to  assure  rape  victims  proper  and 
dignified  care  by  police,  hospitals  and  courts. 
1  expect  hearings  to  he  scheduled  soon. 

Social  Security  (Mai)  Administration.^ 
My  meetings  with  Social  Security  officials  to 
discuss  occaslouEil,  but  too  frequent,  unpro- 
fessional and  inhumane  handling  of  disabil- 
ity applicants  have  produced  promises  and 
some  results.  More  careful  attention  to  peo- 
ple's needs  and  questions  is  needed  while 
their  requests  are  being  processed. 

MT  CONGRESStONAL  WORKSHOP:  CAN  TOU 
COME? 

I've  sent  post  cards  to  announce  Ii^lslatlve 
meetings  in  schools,  chiu-ches,  libraries  and 
town  halls.  Please  come  if  you  have  ques- 
tions, complaints  or  something  to  say.  At 
lUght  I  am  In  MUlvale  meeting  Father  Pergl. 
I'd  like  to  see  you.  toot  Sessions  are  open. 
off  the  cuff  .  ,  .  not  partisan  or  campaign  re- 
lated. Frequently.  I  am  invited  to  civic  or 
neighborhood  organizations  In  the  same  com- 
munity, and  if  you  would  like  me  to  come 
to  your  group,  please  call  Barbara  Busceml 
at  (412)  562-0533.  This  summer  and  fall, 
I'll  almost  certainly  be  In  your  community. 
Cards  announcing  my  workshops  usually  ar- 
rive a  week  In  advance.  Hope  to  see  you. 

LET  MX  KNOW 

This  newsletter  is  sent  to  every  household 
in  the  18th  District.  Every  once  In  a  while 
"postal  patron"  mailings  go  astray  or  get 
mixed  with  other  nuiU,  so  some  pec^le  don't 
always  see  it.  If  you  know  of  someone  or 
several  families  in  the  District  who  do  not 
receive  my  newsletters,  please  let  me  know 
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through   my  Pittsburgh  office.  Thank   you, 
have  a  pleasant  summer,  and  please  contact 

me  If  I  can  be  of  service. 
Sincerely, 

H.  JOBH  HESMZ  m, 

YouT  Congressman. 


MOSCOW'S  "MED"  MOVES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesaay,  July  31.  1974 
Mr.  DEMWINSK3.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, I  have  been  especially  Interested  in 
the  developments  Inherent  to  Cyprus, 
and  In  the  complications  that  this  poses 
for  the  NATO  alliance  as  It  does  for 
Greece  and  Turkey.  The  obvious  interest 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  taking  advantage 
of  this  crisis  In  some  fashion  Is  cjulte 
predictable. 

One  of  the  most  thorough  commen- 
taries of  the  crisis  are  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed In  a  column  by  Alex  Selth  who 
was  past  president  of  the  Chicago  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations,  and  inciden- 
tally. Is  a  leader  in  efforts  to  structure 
reform  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee and  the  Democratic  Party.  Mr. 
Selth  has  a  well-deserved  reputation  for 
his  Interest  in  foreign  policy  develop- 
ments, and  he  has  not  yet  succumbed  to 
the  neo-lsolationism  movement  that  Is 
so  prominent  In  the  Democratic  congres- 
sional ranks. 

Mr.  Seith's  article,  one  of  the  better 
commentaries  on  the  Cyprus  situation, 
was  pubUshed  in  the  Star-Tribune  on 
July  28. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Star-Tribune,  July  28, 
1974) 
Moscow's  "Med"  Movzs 
(By  Alex  R.  Selth) 
Has  Supcr-K  done  It  again?  Has  he  pro- 
duced   the    peace    m    Cyprus   and    averted 
diplomatic  disaster  for  America? 

To  many  "men  in  the  street"  neither  the 
question  nor  the  answer  really  matters.  TY} 
them  Cyprus  Is  but  another  screaming  head- 
line telling  of  troubles  in  a  distant  place 
about  which  most  Americans  know  little  and 
care  less. 

At  a  time  when  Infiatlon  Is  gnawing  at 
everyone's  pocketbook  and  global  trouble 
spots  seem  Innumerable,  perhaps  It  Is  little 
surprise  If  news  of  war  on  a  Mediterranean 
Island  la  widely  ignored. 

Yet.  the  global  balance  of  power  between 
Russia  and  America  could  be  massively 
shifted  by  the  fate  of  this  nation  of  barely 
650.000  Greek  and  Turkish  Inhabitants. 

Because  of  Henry  Kleslnger's  truce  In  the 
Mid-East,  Soviet  power  and  prestige  In  the 
region  suffered  enormously.  Although  Egypt 
had  been  the  Kremlin's  client  state  In  time 
of  war.  It  had  become  America's  friend  In 
time  of  peace. 

America  Is  seen  as  the  savior  of  Egypt's 
prestige  and  the  provider  of  Its  economic  re- 
birth. In  Lebanon,  Jordan  and  Saudl-Arabla 
the  Soviets  were  outmaneuvered  by  America's 
deft  moves  In  the  last  four  months.  Despite 
Russia's  continuing  In-luence  In  Iraq  and 
Syria,  Its  status  In  the  Mid-East  was — before 
Cyprus — at  Its  lowest  ebb  In  more  than  a 
decade. 

Suddenly  the  Cyprus  conflagration  has 
caused  the  Kremlin  to  conjure  up  new 
dreams  of  domination  In  the  Mediterranean. 
Por  America  trouble  In  Cyprus  Is  a  "no  win" 
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proposition,  while  it  is  a  "no  lose "  prospect 
for  the  Soviets. 

With  an  Bo  per  cent  Greek  population, 
Cyprus  has  been  constantly  pushed  toward 
polUtcal  union  with  Greece,  Turkey,  con- 
cerned for  the  20  per  cent  Turkish  citizens 
of  Cyprus,  has  warned  that  a  Joinder  of  Cy- 
prus and  Greece  would  meau  war  with 
Turkey. 

Greece  and  Turkey  are  both  crucial  allies 
In  the  NATO  alliance.  With  key  refuelling 
and  docking  stations  Greece  offers  strate^c 
bases  for  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet.  Turkey,  hav- 
ing a  long  common  border  with  tbe  Soviet 
Union  and  a  long  history  of  resistance  to 
Ru=man  imperialism,  is  among  America's 
most  well-armed  and  moet  mUltantly  antl- 
Sovlet  allies. 

Together  Greece  and  Turkey  are  essential 
to  America's  efforts  to  keep  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  becoming  a  Russian  lake  and 
to  keep  the  Mid*E&5t  from  becoming  a  So- 
viet domain. 

Yet.  during  the  flghtlng  on  Cyprus  the  So- 
viets seek  to  reverse  both  recent  and  remote 
history  by  allying  themselves  with  Turkey. 
In  offering  military  backing  for  the  Turkish 
invasion  of  Cyprus,  the  Soviet  motives  were 
both  devious  and  clear.  The  Kremlin  wanted 
to  show  the  Turks  that  traditional  "enemlea" 
In  Moscow  had  become  friends.  And  in  the 
bargain  the  Soviets  wanted  to  weaken  NATO, 
deprive  the  United  States  of  key  bases  In  the 
Mediterranean  and  pe-cstabllsh  fading  So- 
viet power  In  the  Mid-East. 

With  dally  and  almost  hourly  shifts  In 
events,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  If  the 
Soviets  will  succeed. 

Bui  their  latest  attempt  to  divide  the 
west  and  dominate  the  Mld-E«st  shoiUd  bo 
a  fresh  reminder  for  the  Inattentive  and  the 
unsuspicious. 

For  the  inattentive  It  shows  how  many 
parts  of  the  world,  even  the  obscure,  are  part 
of  a  global  power  struggle.  For  the  '■nsu- 
splcious,  it  demonstrates  that  detente  does 
not  mean  the  Kremlin  will  desist  la.  pursu- 
ing Imperial  power. 


PRICES  IN  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  31.  1974 

Mr.  TTERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
16,  1974,  Mobil  Oil  Co,  ran  an  advertise- 
ment In  the  Washington  Post  entitled 
"Prices  In  Perspective."  It  purports  to 
show  that,  In  fact,  gasoline  prices  have 
not  risen  as  astronomically  as  everyone 
knows  they  have.  The  advertisement 
compares  the  prices  and  the  Increases  In 
prices  of  gasoline  to  such  human  neces- 
sities as  a  pack  of  cigarettes,  a  washing 
machine,  and  a  one-line  classified  ad  In 
the  New  Tork  Times.  I  will  not  comment 
on  the  folly  of  such  a  comparison;  that 
Is  rather  obvious.  Rather,  I  will  limit  mv 
criticism  to  the  conclusions  reached  by 
Mobil  from  a  study  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned statistics. 

Mobil  claims  that  "the  averige  gaso- 
line prices  had  risen  less  than  25  percent 
over  the  13 'i  years,  covered  by  the  table, 
from  the  spring  of  1960  to  last  fall."  That 
is  true,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  tells  the 
whole  story.  I  would  like  to  put  "Prices 
In  Perspective"  in  Its  proper  perspective. 
Hrst,  from  the  year  1960  until  1970,  the 
average  price  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline  In- 
creased by  16  percent  compared  to  the 
average  Increase  In  prices  of  the  table's 
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articles  of  20  percent.  So  the  increases 
were  roughly  the  same.  Prom  the  year 
1970  to  the  present  however,  the  price  of 
1  gallon  of  gasoline  has  Increased  by  an 
astronomical  50  percent,  compared  to  an 
average  Increase  In  the  others  of  20  per- 
cent. In  other  words.  In  that  4-year  pe- 
riod gas  Increased  at  a  rate  150  percent 
greater  than  that  of  the  other  necessi- 
ties mentioned  in  Mobil's  statistics.  Al- 
though this  increase  docs  not  seem  out  of 
line  to  Mobil,  it  appears  blatantly  so  to 
me. 

If  Mobil  is  seeking  to  ward  off  criticism 
throush  advertisements  such  as  these.  I 
wish  them  the  best  of  luck.  Perhaps  their 
money  could  be  spent  on  more  worth- 
while undertakings,  such  as  lowering  the 
price  of  their  gasoline. 
(Advertisement  In  the  WashLngton  Post  by 
Slobll  OH  Co..  June  16.  1B74) 
PUJCS3  IN  Perspectwc 

You  do-i't  need  a  table  like  this  to  remiad 
you  that  the  cost  ot  living  has  gone  up.  Still, 
lt'3  another  way  of  looking  at  those  high 
gaaoUne  prices  you  hite  to  pay. 

What  the  table  doesn't  say  Is  that  average 
gasoline  prices  hart  risen  less  than  25%  over 
the  13  ;j  years  from  the  spring  of  1860  to 
last  (all. 

Then  came  the  Arab  oil  embargo.  Crude 
oil  prices  skyro^lceted.  Gasoline  prices  shot 
up  by  10  to  15c  a  gallon  In  a  matter  of 
months. 

Even  over  a  14-year  span,  the  gasoline 
price  increase  doesn't  seem  out  of  line  with 
the  price  Increases  of  the  other  famUlar 
Items  listed  above.  That  doesn't  make  gaso- 
line prices  more  palatable,  but  perhaps  It 
puta  them  In  better  perspective. 
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BICENTENNIAL  FOG  CLEARINO 


HON.  UNDY  BOGGS 

or  LorisuNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31,  2974 
Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Administration  Policy  Board  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  James  J. 
Kilpatrick's  article  in  the  Washington 
Star-News  June  10.  entitled  "Bicenten- 
nial Fog  Clearing." 

Since  the  appointment  of  John 
Warner  as  Administrator  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial Administration  4  months  ago, 
there  have  been  definite  signs  of  In- 
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creased  activity  and  cooperation  on  a 
national  level,  signs  which  have  been 
long  overdue. 

John  Wanier  is  known  to  many  of  us 
personally  here  in  the  Congress  as  an 
outstanding  public  servant  who  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  belief  of  putting  100  percent 
of  himself  into  his  work.  I  am  pleased 
that  he  is  at  the  helm,  and  I  believe  that 
we  can  all  look  forward  to  a  construc- 
tive, well-run  Bicentennial  observance, 
under  his  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Mr  Kilpatrick's 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

BiCENTEXKUI.   Fofl   Ct-EARINO 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

Jotiu  W.  Wftmer,  former  secretary  of  the 
Navy,  two  months  ago  took  over  the  helm 
of  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Administration.  Friends  of  the  bicentennial 
may  wish  devoutly.  If  vainly,  that  Warner 
had  taken  the  helm  two  years  ago  Instead. 
There  is  hope  that  the  bicentennial  effort 
at  last  Is  gaining  momentum. 

This  observer  expresses  hope.  It  is  some- 
thing short  of  conviction.  If  Warner  man- 
ages to  pull  this  effort  together,  and  to 
achieve  a  bicentennial  observance  that  ap- 
propriately celebrates  the  past  and  holds 
meaning  for  the  future,  he  will  have  brought 
off  a  miracle  of  public  administration. 

When  Congress  first  authorized  an  omclal 
observance  of  the  200th  anniversary  of 
American  Independence,  a  bicentennial  com- 
mission wos  brought  Into  being.  Lyndon 
Johnson  window-dressed  the  commission 
with  some  flrst-closs  men  and  women,  and 
thereafter  neglected  the  body  altogether. 
Richard  Nixon  treated  the  commission  even 
more  shabbily:  He  made  It  a  political  foot- 
ball and   Indifferently  kicked   It  around. 

By  the  summer  of  1972,  Just  four  years 
before  the  Great  AnrUversary.  the  commis- 
sion was  wholly  demoralized.  Its  chairman 
could  provide  no  respected  leadership.  Its 
director  resigned  after  a  management  study 
spoke  of  his  "Irrlutlng  and  insensitive.  Idio- 
syncratic behavior."  The  commission  was 
foundering  In  politics.  The  staff  lacked  any 
clear  sense  of  direction.  In  X>ecember  of  1972, 
a  coldly  critical  report  from  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  left  the  ARBC  little 
more  than  a  sinking  hulk. 

Congress  then  proceeded  to  scrap  the  old 
commL^ion  altogether.  In  its  place,  the  new 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Adminis- 
tration emerged.  The  President  announced 
Warner's  appointment  as  dlrectcr  In  March, 
and  on  April  11  Warner  moved  Into  tlie 
ABBA'S  office  on  Jackson  Place.  This  cor- 
respondent fonrd  him  there  last  week. 

The  new  fklpper  is  a  plpe-smoklng.  47- 
year-old  Virginia  lawjer.  tall,  dark-haired, 
ruggedly  handsome.  He  ought  to  be  playing 
one  of  those  doctor  roles  on  TV.  His  first 
task  is  to  get  his  n?w  11-member  board  m 
operation.  By  the  end  of  July,  he  expects 
also  to  halve  a  25-member  adviitry  council 
In  being,  He  has  drafted  Sydney  H.  Elges,  a 
top  executive  of  NBC,  as  his  liew  communi- 
cations man.  He  has  named  James  Gregory 
Barae<>  as  his  executive  officer.  Both  ap- 
pointees. Incidentally,  are  Democrats. 

Warner  1=  determined  to  free  the  ARBA  of 
its  last  barnacle.^:  of  partisan  politics.  By  law 
the  advisory  council  can  have  no  more  than 
15  members  of  the  iame  party.  Warner  wanw 
both  his  Republican  and  Democratic  mem- 
bers drawn  Trom  a  bread  public  spectrum, 
and  he  expects  them  to  work.  Their  first  task 
may  Involve  pajistng  Judgment  upon  the 
quality,  good  taste,  and  appropriateness  of 
products  submitted  for  ARBA  licensing. 

The  licensing  program,  net  yet  publicly 
announced,  Is  expected  to  raise  several  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  for  redistribution  to  state 
and  local  bicentennial  committees.  The  gen- 
eral idea,  subject  to  board  approval,  is  for 
the  ARBA  to  grant  the  use  of  its  emblem 
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and  Its  endorsement  to  manufacturers  of 
everything  from  inexpensive  souvenirs  to 
costly  furniture.  Warner  has  no  qualms 
about  industrial  participation  In  the  bicen- 
tennial observance.  He  wants  everybody  to 
get  Into  the  act. 

Except  for  the  licensing  program,  the 
ARBA  Itself  will  operate  nothing.  Its  task, 
under  the  new  law,  is  to  stimulate  and  to 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  others — chiefly  the 
l.&OO  to  2.000  local  activities.  He  Is  not  much 
concerned  about  festivals  and  fireworks; 
these,  he  belleve.'=.  will  pretty  much  take 
care  of  themselves.  His  larger  concern  Is  for 
a  popular,  nationwide  re -examination  of  the 
values  of  200  years  ago  In  terms  of  their 
application  to  the  century  ahead.  He  wants 
a  "do-it-yourself"  bicentennial,  with  a  min- 
imum of  governmental  guidance  and  direc- 
tion. 

N'ot  much  time  remains.  Warner  is  like  a 
destroyer  captain,  ordered  Into  action  before 
his  new  ship  has  filled  its  crew  or  secured 
its  hatches.  He  Inherits  a  scattered  convoy 
and  chests  of  abandoned  maps,  charts  and 
canceled  orders.  Tlie  decks  are'  awash,  but 
the  fog  is  lifting  and  the  skipper  seems  to 
know  where  he  Is  taking  his  ship.  Those 
who  treasure  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th 
Century  will  pray  he  brings  her  Into  port 
on  time. 


TERMINATING    MILITARY    AID 
TO  CHILE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF  MASSACHcsrrra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3t,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
daj'  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  began 
its  marl^up  of  the  administration's  for- 
eign assistance  request  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  a  program  which  includes  many 
provisions  with  which  I  have  found  di.';- 
favor.  As  a  result.  I  intend  to  offer  a 
series  of  amendments,  in  committee.  In 
an  effort  to  correct  what  I  view  as  some 
of  the  program's  major  deficiencies.  Pri- 
mar>'  among  the  faults  of  the  adminis- 
tration bill  is  the  military  assistance  re- 
quest for  the  junta  In  Chile,  a  request 
which  stands  as  a  nagging  reminder  of  a 
foreign  policy  at  odds  with  itself.  The 
proposal  for  $21.3  million  worth  of  mili- 
tary assistance  grants  and  sales  credits 
to  Chile  represents  to  me  an  unfortunate 
continuation  of  an  American  policy  to 
Influence  the  internal  affairs  of  Chile, 
to  the  detriment  of  both  the  Chilean 
people  and  the  principles  of  freedom  we 
claim  to  stand  for  in  the  world.  For  this 
reason.  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  unconditionally  terminate 
all  forms  of  military  assistance  to  the 
Chilean  junta. 

It  Is  with  great  regret  that  I  note  the 
reports  from  Santiago  in  this  morning's 
newspapers  that  military  courts,  which 
have  been  functioning  in  Chile  since  the 
coup  last  September,  have  convicted  60 
persons — and  handed  out  four  death 
sentences — for  the  essentially  political 
offense  of  belonging  to  a  political  party. 
It  is  even  more  distressing  to  realize  that 
such  an  occun*ence  has  not  been  uncom- 
mon In  post-Allende  Chile,  as  a  series 
before  the  Subcommittees  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  and  International  Or- 
ganizations and  Movements  amply  docu- 
mented. However,  my  purpose  here  Is  not 
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to  explore  the  many-faceted  internal 
repression  that  the  Chilean  people  face. 
It  is  not  out  of  a  lack  of  sympathy,  but 
rather  a  recognition  I  sense  that  the 
fundamental  problem  in  Chile  runs 
deeper  than  the  violations  of  civil  rights 
Inflicted  by  the  current  military  leader- 
ship, that  I  focus  my  remarks  on  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  toward  Chile. 

While  some  of  the  basic  facts  about 
events  leading  up  to  the  September  1973 
coup  remain  In  doubt,  it  seems  evident 
from  our  policies  that  the  United  States 
welcomed  the  military  overthrow  of 
President  AUendc.  Basic  economic  bene- 
fits to  Chile  have  once  again  begun  to 
flow,  after  a  period  of  economic  es- 
trangement while  AUende  was  President. 
For  example.  Public  Law  480  commodity 
sales  and  grants — essentially  a  form  of 
economic  assistance — totaling  S37  mil- 
lion is  planned  for  fiscal  year  1975.  com- 
pared to  only  $2.5  million  Just  2  years 
ago.  In  addition,  shortly  after  the  coup, 
the  first  major  commodity  loans  ex- 
tended to  Chile  in  several  years,  totaling 
$52  million  were  made  by  several  lending 
institutions. 

Both  this  rapid  infusion  of  economic 
assistance  following  the  miUtary  take- 
over and  the  rather  deliberate  reduction 
in  aid  during  the  Allende  period,  add  up 
to  a  policy  designed  to  foster  the  fall  of 
the  democratically  elected  Allende  gov- 
ernment. 

Even  If  nothing  else  were  done  In  our 
name  there,  this  policy  of  economic  Isola- 
tion forces  on  the  United  States  a  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  situation  in 
Chile  today. 

My  major  concern,  however,  is  not  with 
changing  our  economic  assistance  policy. 
I  do  not  favor  the  use  of  humanitarian 
aid  programs  as  a  political  tool  against 
the  military  junta,  just  as  I  did  not  favor 
the  use  of  these  programs  as  political 
leverage  against  Allende.  What  Is  more 
alarming,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  the  dramatic 
increase  In  U.S.  military  aid  to  Chile  since 
the  advent  of  the  Junta.  From  a  modest 
SIO  million  worth  of  foreign  military 
sales  credits  in  fiscal  year  1972.  the  ad- 
ministration is  now  requesting  more  than 
double  that  amount.  Furthermore.  Chile 
U  now  eligible  to  purchase  sophisticated 
Jet  aircraft.  A  grant  training  program 
of  Chilean  military  officers  continues,  as 
does  the  presence  of  an  American  mili- 
tary assistance  advisory  group — MAAG 

in  Santiago.  Even  to  continue  military 
aid  at  existing  levels,  in  the  face  of  the 
military  coup,  indicates  a  basic  Insensi- 
tlvlty  to  the  cause-and-effect  relation- 
ship of  our  military  support  in  a  foreign 
country  and  the  direction  of  its  govern- 
ment. And  to  seek  large  increases  in  such 
aid  programs  reveals  a  conscious  attempt 
to  strengthen  and  bolster  a  repressive 
and  illegitimate  government. 

Some  have  argued  that  a  conditional 
cutback  of  mlUtary  aid.  linked  to  an  im- 
provement in  the  political  situation  in 
Chile,  would  be  the  most  responsible  way 
l?L  ""  ^  exercise  a  positive  influence. 
While  I  wholeheartedly  support  the  goals 
of  furthering  human  rights,  such  a  policy 
results  at  best  in  a  wrist  slap  to  the 
Junta,  especially  when  our  own  adminis- 
tration appears  committed  to  provide 
milltar^ald  regardless  of  the  internal 
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political  situation.  Such  legislation  would 
only  aggregate  the  perception  that  Con- 
gress can  only  assert  its  feelings  about 
critical  issues  but  must,  in  the  end,  settle 
for  an  administration  disregard  of  these 
protestations. 

I  prefer  to  see  the  Congress  act  in  a 
more  positive  and  forceful  manner.  We 
must  demonstrate  to  the  ruling  Junta 
in  Chile  not  only  that  the  United  States 
no  longer  countenances  their  internal 
policies  but  that  we  no  longer  actively 
support  their  continued  rtUe  of  force.  A 
complete  and  unconditional  termination 
of  military  aid  to  Cliile  would  lend  verac- 
ity to  our  assertions  of  freedom  and 
democracy,  with  resultant  positive  effects 
elsewhere  in  Latin  America  and  the 
world. 

Our  "national  security"  is  clearly  not 
dependent  upon  a  continuation  of  our 
military  aid  to  Chile.  The  stability  of 
South  America  is  likewise  not  kept  in  bal- 
ance by  the  $21.3  million  worth  of  mili- 
tary aid  proposed  for  Chile.  The  security 
of  Chile  from  external  attack  is  not  guar- 
anteed by  our  assistance  program,  as 
there  is  no  idenliflable  external  threat. 
The  logical  conclusion  is  that  our  mili- 
tary aid  policies  do  nothing  more  than 
help  the  junta  strengthen  its  grip  on  the 
people  of  Chile. 

THE   MILITAIIT   AID   PACKAGE 

The  largest  single  item  requested  for 
Chile  for  flscal  year  1975  is  $20.5  million 
in  credits  for  purchases  under  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act.  This  is  more 
than  double  the  credits  authorized  In 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  represents  a  signifi- 
cant Increase  over  the  $15  million  In 
credits  extended  in  flscal  year  1974.  Even 
more  important,  however.  Is  Chile's  re- 
cently acquired  eligibility  to  purchaiie 
sophisticated  Jet  aircraft.  Last  June. 
President  Nixon  waived  the  restriction 
on  such  sales  for  five  Latin  American 
countries,  including  Chile.  Defense  De- 
partment reports  indicate  that  Chile  is 
interested  in  ordering  16.  and  possib^ 
as  many  as  36.  F-5E  aircraft. 

Although  Congress  must  authorize  the 
amount  of  foreign  military  sales  credits 
extended  to  Chile,  as  well  as  to  other 
countries,  it  is  virtually  Impossible  to 
control  two  aspects  ot  US.  military 
assistance.  The  most  Important  of 
these  are  direct  govenmaent-to-govem- 
ment  cash  sales.  No  congressional  over- 
sight of  these  arms  sales  is  provided,  and 
reports  from  DOD  Indicate  that  recent 
sales  have  Included  jet  trainer  aircraft, 
as  well  as  ammunition  and  spare  parts. 

The  second  significant  and  undercon- 
troUed  source  of  arms  are  commercial 
sales  directly  from  U.S.  manufacturers, 
subject  to  the  grant  of  an  export  license 
by  the  State  Department.  We  have  no 
way  of  knowing  in  advance  the  extent  or 
nature  of  these  sales.  An  examination 
of  previous  sales,  as  reported  by  the 
State  Department,  indicates  the  export 
to  Chile  of  such  Items  as  pistols  and 
revolvers,  cartridges  and  ammunition, 
and  riot  control  agents. 

Another  "unreported"  component  of 
our  military  assistance  to  Chile  consists 
of  $626,500  requested  for  fiscal  year  1975 
to  ftmd  a  15-man  military  assistance 
advisoiT  group — MAAG — an  item  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  foreign  aid  author- 
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izatlon  bill  now  before  the  Congress.  As 
a  result  of  authority  derived  from  a  1928 
law.  and  years  of  acqulscence  by  Con- 
gresss,  the  supporting  funds  for  MAAG's 
in  Latin  America,  unhke  other  countries, 
are  included  only  in  the  defense  budget. 
Nevertheless,  the.'ie  military  missions  per- 
form the  basic  administrative  tasks  asso- 
ciated witli  the  grant  military  assistance 
and  foreign  miUtary  sales  programs  cur- 
rently before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. AccordUig  to  the  statement  of 
Adm.  Thomas  Moorer  before  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  May  23.  1973.  the 
chief  of  each  MAAG.  in  addition  to  proc- 
essing military  .assistance  requests,  train. 
ing  quotas  and  sales  agreements,  "serves 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  repre.sent- 
atlve  with  the  Ministry  of  National  De- 
fense and  is  a  high-level  adviser  to  the 
Military  Establishment  of  the  host  coun- 
try." Tills  function  was  described  more 
succinctly  in  a  State  Department  posi- 
tion paper  submitted  last  year  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

.  .  .  tbey  promote  the  sale  and  us«  of  VJ&. 
mUitary  equipment. 

The  delicacy  of  undertaking  such  a 
relationship  with  the  military  junta  in 
Chile  has  been  underscored  by  the  recent 
visit  of  Secretary  of  the  Armj'  Howard 
Calloway  to  Chile  and  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries.  As  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Fbases.  has  pointed  out,  this 
visit  with  the  military  leaders  In  Chile 
has  lended  support  and  credibility  to  the 
military  government  there.  I  also  feel 
that  the  Secretary's  contacts  with  the 
U.S.  MAAG  personnel  in  Chile  reas.«ert 
the  unfortunately  close  relationship 
among  the  Defense  Department.  Ameri- 
can miUtai-y  personnel  stationed  in  Chile, 
and  the  Chilean  militars'  junta. 

Personal  ties  between  tlie  militaries  of 
our  two  countries  do  not  end  there.  As 
has  been  reported  previously,  six  high 
ranking  Chilean  military  oflJcers  are 
graduates  of  the  U.S.  Southern  Defense 
Command  School  of  the  Americas,  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  administration  aid  re- 
quest for  flscal  1975  seeks  $800,000  to 
continue  this  and  other  training  pro- 
grams. Last  year,  259  Chileans  were 
trained  at  the  Army  school;  courses  for 
this  year  will  include  flying  operations, 
communications,  administration,  and  the 
studiously  open-ended  "military  tech- 
niques and  practices." 

Several  justiflcations  have  been  offered 
for  this  wide  variety  of  miUtary  aid.  a 
considerable  increase  over  expenditures 
before  the  coup.  Whatever  logic  exists 
for  providing  more  military  assistance 
to  Chile  seems  to  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  detrimental  Impact  of 
pouring  arms  and  mimltions  into  the 
hands  of  a  demonstrably  repressive  mili- 
tary Junta. 

First,  the  Defense  Department  has  in- 
dicated that  aid  to  Chile  is  "simply  a  con- 
tinuation of  tlie  long  standing  and 
friendly  relationship  between  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  and  their  Chilean  coun- 
terparts, and  reflected  our  mutual  se- 
curity interest  and  a  Chilean  preference 
for  continuing  this  relationship."  It  is 
almost  unbeUevable  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  been  flt  to  reevaluate 
that  "relationship"  in  light  of  the  violent 
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overthrow  of  the  democratically  elected 
Government  of  Chile  that  was  engi- 
neered by  the  military.  Our  very  recent 
experience  in  Greece  during  the  Cs'pi-us 
crisis.  In  which  a  threatened  withdrawal 
of  American  militarj'  aid  was  seen  as  a 
signlflcant  factor  in  deterring  all-out 
war  and  fostering  reestablishment  of 
civilian  government,  should  have  demon- 
strated that  it  is  no  longer  consistent 
with  our  national  interest  to  blindly  ply 
arms  into  the  hands  of  military  govern- 
ments. 

A  related  justification  for  our  military 
assistance  to  Chile  came  from  Vice  Adm. 
Ray  Peet,  in  hearings  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. He  .said  that  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
tinue our  military  assistance  programs  at 
the  requested  level  in  order  to  secure  U.S. 
Influence  with  the  Chilean  regime.  This 
same  argument  has  been  posed  time  and 
time  again,  but  the  payoff  never  seems 
to  materialize.  To  gain  some  minima] 
foothold  in  the  minds  of  the  military 
men  now  running  Chile  seems  a  dubious- 
ly .email  benefit  compared  to  the  moral 
and  diplomatic  cost  of  supplying  those 
leader;;  with  the  tools  to  strengthen  theii 
repressive  hold  on  the  Chilean  people. 

We  can  send  the  junta  a  message. 
Only  if  we  terminate  our  military  aid  to 
Chile  will  the  junta  know  we  mean  to 
stand  behind  our  calls  for  internal  re- 
form. It  would  be  a  more  positive  influ- 
ence to  withdraw  our  military  aid,  to 
show  our  fundamental  disagreement 
with  the  course  of  events  In  Chile,  than 
to  follow  the  unproven  logic  of  gaining 
influence  through  arms  sales. 

A  third  argument  that  was  presented 
to  the  committee  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense James  Schlesingcr  during  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  holds  that  a  termi- 
nation of  U.S.  military  assistance  to 
Latin  American  countries  would  "simply 
encourage  them  to  make  their  militarv 
purchases  elsewhere.  This  is  inconsistent 
with  a  foreign  policy  which  seeks  strong 
resional  associations  with  the  nations  of 
Western  Hemisphere."  Later  he  states 
that  we  ought  not  "leave  the  supply  of 
arms  largely  to  those  outside  this  hem- 
isphere." The  facts  surrounding  possible 
arms  sales  to  Chile  from  foreign  coun- 
tries clearly  refute  these  assertions.  Of 
the  ma.ior  weapons  suppliers  besides  the 
United  States,  none  appear  as  willing  as 
this  administration  to  provide  arms  to 
the  Chilean  junta.  The  British  Govern- 
ment announced,  on  April  10.  1974.  a 
termination  of  militery  aid  to  Chile.  No 
new  arms  exports  were  to  be  licensed, 
and  servicing  for  already  delivered  fight- 
ers has  since  been  terminated.  The  new 
President  of  France  has  indicated  that 
his  country  will  seriously  reconsider  any 
weapons  sales  to  governments  such  as 
Chile's,  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  arm  a  right-wing  mili- 
tary government.  That  leaves  the  United 
States  in  the  unique  position  of  virtually 
controlling  the  supply  of  available  weap- 
ons to  the  Chilean  junta.  At  this  time, 
with  little  effect  on  our  policy  of,  in  Mr. 
Schlesinger's  words,  "seeking  strong  re- 
gional associations."  we  can  drive  home 
to  the  Chilean  Junta  our  displeasure 
with  their  policies  and  assert  our  termi- 
nation of  military  support. 
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Because  of  the  broadly  based  nature 
of  the  military  assistance  planned  for 
Chile,  it  is  important  to  enact  an  across- 
the-board  termination.  Otherwise,  com- 
mercial sales  and  cash  sales  will  con- 
tinue, unregulated  by  the  Congress  and 
reported  only  sifter  the  fact.  Otherwise, 
we  will  remain  an  active  and  not  entirely 
beneficial  force  in  Chile's  internal  af- 
fairs. Otherwise,  responsibility  for  the 
continued  repression  of  the  Chilean  peo- 
ple rests  partly  in  our  hands. 

I  Include  the  following: 
Amekdment  to  H.R.  —  Offebed  bt 
Mr.  Harrincton 

Page  — .  after  line  — ,  Insert  the  foUowUlg 
new  section: 

PROHIBITION   OP  ASSISTANCE   TO   CHILE 

Sec.  305.  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  or  I96I  is  smended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(X)  All  mUitary  assistance,  all  sales  of 
defense  articles  and  services  (whether  for 
cash  or  by  credit,  guaranty,  or  any  other 
naeans),  and  all  licenses  with  respect  to  the 
transportation  of  arms,  attununltions.  and 
implements  of  war  (including  technical  data 
relating  thereto)  to  the  (Sovernment  of  Chile 
under  this  or  any  other  law  sbaU  be  prohib- 
ited upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection." 

Renumber  the  (ollovlsg  sections  In  title 
UI  accordingly. 
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HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  August  1,  1974 
Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  last  week  I 
mailed  my  monthly  newsletter  for  July 
1974  to  my  constituents  in  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  North  Carolina.  In 
that  newsletter  I  discussed  the  important 
topic  of  campaign  finance  reform,  and  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
comments  I  made. 
The  comments  follow: 

MONTKLT   NEWSLETTEa:    JULT    1974 
CAMPAIGN  Fi:«ANCE  SEFOHU 

For  the  past  year,  a  major  effort  of  mine 
has  been  in  studying  the  many  legislative 
proposals  that  have  been  made  on  campaign 
reform.  On  many  of  these  proposals  I  have 
asked  this  basic  question:  "Does  the  pro- 
posal strengthen  the  vitality  and  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  electoral  process?" 

Nearly  three  years  ago,  I  supported  the 
Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act.  This  pro- 
posal was  the  first  campaign  reform  legisla- 
tion to  be  enacted  into  public  law  In  over 
forty  years.  Since  that  time,  events  have 
shown  that  reform  is  stUI  needed  In  this 
area  and  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  basic  legislative  needs, 
which  win  give  emphasis  to  further  safe- 
guarding our  great  American  political 
system. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  legislation  should  be 
enacted  which  would: 

Limit  contributions  to  SI. 000  per  election 
per  candidate  per  IndlvlduEt. 

Limit  contributions  to  •6.000  per  election 
per  candidate  from  a  political  committee 
that  makes  contributions  to  five  or  more 
candidates. 

Prohibit  secretive  earmailclng  and  latin- 
derlng  of  funds. 


Prohibit  a  candidate  from  making  ex- 
penditures from  their  personal  funds  or  the 
personal  funds  of  their  Immediate  famUy  la 
excess  of  »35,O00  per  election. 

Limit  expenditures  to  $10  million  for  a 
candidate  for  nomination  for  President  and 
820  million  in  the  Presidential  general  elec- 
tion. In  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives limit  expenditures  to  5c  times  the 
population  of  the  State  or  $75,000.  whichever 
Is  greater. 

Prohibit  contributions  by  foreign  na- 
tionals. 

Prohibit  contributions  in  the  name  ot 
another  person. 

Prohibit  cash  contributions  in  excess  of 
$100. 

Outlaw  all  "dirty  tricks"  and  provide  for 
stiff  penalties. 

Provide  that  each  candidate  designate  a 
central  campaign  committee  through  which 
he  must  report  all  expenditures. 

Establish  an  Independent  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission,  which  would  administer 
and  enforce  the  law. 

Increase  the  penalties  for  violation  of  the 
law. 

One  proposal  that  has  been  made  and  one 
to  which  I  strongly  object  Is'the  public  fi- 
nancing of  elections.  The  tax  dollars  from 
the  American  people  should  not  be  used  to 
finance  political  campaigns.  It  Is  my  belief 
that  such  a  policy  would  only  imdermlne 
our  traditional  political  process.  The  Ameri- 
can way  allows  for  free  expression  of  our 
political  beliefs  and  I  do  not  think  the 
beleaguered  taxpayer  wants  his  hard  earned 
money  spent  by  a  candidate  he  firmly 
opposes. 


AWARD  GIVEN  TO  SGT.  ROBERT 
JAMES  POTIER 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1,  1974 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  pride  In  an  Individual  from  my  home- 
town who  has  received  the  highest  award 
given  by  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  the  Red  Cross  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Sgt.  Robert  James  Poller,  of  the 
Crowley  City  Police  Department,  was  re- 
cently called  to  the  scene  of  an  auto- 
mobile accident  Involving  a  2-year-old 
boy.  Sergeant  Potler.  who  had  been 
trained  In  first  aid,  noticed  that  the  child 
was  not  breathing  and  Immediately  ad- 
ministered mouth-to-mouth  artificial 
respiration  and  other  life  supportive 
measures.  In  the  time  It  took  the  ambu- 
lance to  arrive,  the  sergeant  had  been 
successful  In  restoring  breathing  to  the 
chUd. 

According  to  the  official  announce- 
ment of  the  award  from  the  American 
National  Red  Cross,  the  attending  phy- 
sician stated: 

His  (the  young  boy)  survival  Is  dlrectlj 
related  to  the  first  aid  administered  at  the 
scene  of  the  accident. 

In  oiu'  fast  pace  of  life,  we  sometimes 
forget  the  devotion  displayed  to  our  fel- 
low men  by  those  who  sincerely  care  and 
are  dedicated  to  saving  and  protecting 
the  lives  of  others. 

I  join,  with  Sergeant  Potler's  family 
and  friends.  In  expressing  gratitude  for 
his  actions  and  pride  In  his  accomplish- 
ments and  high  standard  of  work. 


August  1,  197 U 
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HEW  REVEALS  PSRO  CONTRACTS 
AWARDED  AMA 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF  nmiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
recent  American  Medical  Association 
convention,  the  AMA  House  of  Delegates 
defeated  a  motion  advocating  the  repeal 
of  the  PSRO  provision  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1972.  I  consider 
this  action  exceedingly  shortsighted,  for 
it  is  the  private  practice  of  medicine  that 
is  most  threatened  by  bureaucracies  like 
PSRO. 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  awarded  a  large  num- 
ber of  contracts  for  the  development  of 
PSRO's  the  week  of  the  AMA  conven- 
tion. Whether  this  Is  a  coincidence  or  not 
I  cannot  say.  But  I  do  think  that  this 
Information  ought  to  be  made  public  so 
that  those  who  are  trying  to  understand 
the  position  of  the  AMA  on  this  issue  can 
also  imderstand  some  of  the  usually  un- 
seen operations  that  a  bureaucracy  per- 
forms. 

I  include  the  following  article: 
HEW    Reveals    PSRO    Contracts    Awahdes 

AMA  AND  Its  Aftzlzates  the  Week  op  Junk 

23,  1974 

An  HEW  News  Release  dat«d  July  19.  1974, 
and  additional  data  cited  In  the  News  Re- 
lease, revealed  the  coverage  and  timing  of 
HE\V-PSRO  contract  awards  to  AMA  and  its 
aSllates. 

The  Release  revealed  a  8995.635  award  to 
AMA  on  June  29  for  developing  screening  cri- 
teria for  PSRO  policing  of  medical  care — and 
that  si.455.299  for  training  of  PSRO  opera- 
tives was  awarded  an  organization  represent- 
ing many  foundations  set  up  by  components 
of  A^tA. 

Contracts  below  are  for  planning  PSROs, 
except  those  identified  as  (SSC)  which  are 
for  developing  "State  Support  Centers."  or 
(CO)  which  are  Conditional  and  Operational 
PSROs. 


SUie.  oiganizalion,  city,  and  type  of 
contract 


Date       Amount 


AUbama:  Atabama  Medical  Review,  Inc., 

Montgomery . 

"laska:  AUshs  PSflO,  Anchoraj»„  J.^^"  "T 

AriionaiNone 

Arkansas:  Arkansas  Foundation  for  MedV-  ' 

C3lC.ire.Foit  Smith 

California: 
United  Fmindations  for  Medical  Car*. 

SanFrancisco(SSC)  _.  , 
Sao  Joagoln  Area  PSRO,Stockloo(CO) 
East  Central  Los  Angeles  PSRO,  Los 

Angeles 

Foundation  for  Medical  Care  of  Santa 

Clara  County.  San  Jose 

Ketn  County  Medical  Society,  Bakers- 
field 

North  Bay  PSRO. Sar)  Rafael _ '.' 

Monterey  County  Medical  Society,  Salt* 

nas _ 

Organitattcfl  tor  PSR  of  Santa  Barbara* 

and  San  Luis  Obfspc  Couniies,  Santa 

Bartiara- 

Redwood   Coast   Region   PSRO,  Santa 

Rosa _ 

Rtveraide  County  PSRO.  Riverside. . 
San  Francisco  PSRO,  Inc.,  San  Francisco. 
PSRO  of  San  Mateo  County.  San  Mateo 
Stanislaus  Foundation  for  Medical  Care, 

Modesto 

Venluia  Area  PSRO,  Inc.,  Ventura. ."'.".' 
Colorado;  Colorado  Foundation  for  Medical 

Care.  Denver  <C0) 

Connecticut: 
Connecticut    Medical    InsUlute.    New 

Haven  (SSC) 

Connecticut  Area  II   PSRO,  Inc.,  New 

Haven 


6^ 

6/25 


S65,000 
72.372 


674 

esiooo 

6/27 

194. 335 
661470 

6/28 

78.750 

6/24 

74,000 

1^1 

61,800 
61.200 

6/24 


6/24 
6,24 
6/28 
6/25 

74,500 
56.400 
57.000 
62.000 

6,?9 
6/24 

50.242 
68.590 

tm 

2,  no.  000 

(US 

147.812 

Mt 

66,000 

State,  orKaniutioo,  city,  tnd  typ«  of 
contract 


Date       AoMunl 


Stale,  organintlon.  city,  and  typ«  of 
conlracl 


Date       Amount 


Eastern  CoonecUcul  PSRO,  Inc.,  Wille- 
mantic 

Hartford  County  PSRO.  Inc.  Hartford... 

PSRO  of  Fairfield  County,  Inc..  Bridge- 

poit 

Delaware:  Delaware  Foundation  for  Med- 
ical Care.  Wilmington 

Florida:  Oade  Monroa  PSRO,  lot,  Mlanil.. 

Georgia:  None 

Hawaii:  Pacific  PSRO,  Honolulu 

Idaho:  Idaho  Foundation  for  Medical  Care, 

Boise 

Illinois: 

Chicago  Foundation  for  Medical  C«r9, 
Chicago 

Quad  River  Foundation  for  Medical  Can, 

Joliet 

Indiana: 

Indiana    Physicians    Support    Agency, 
Indianapolis  (SSC) 

Indiana  Area  V  PSRO.  Indianapolis 

Calumet  Professional  Review  Organisa- 
tion, Highland 

Iowa:  Iowa  Foundation  for  Medial  Cart, 

West  Oes  Moines 

Kansas:  Kansas  Foundation  (or  Medical 

Care,  Tooeka 

Kentucky;  Kentucky  Peer  Review  Orga- 
nization, Louisvitla 

Louisiana:  Hone... 

Maine:  Pine  Treo  Organization  for  PSRO, 

Waterville 

Maryland : 

Maryland  Foundation  for  Health  Cafe, 


6/24 
6/24 


G/24 
6/2S 


S63,eoo 

so.  000 


45.150 
73,000 


6/Z8 
6/24 

6/28 
^■24 

6/2S 
fi/Z4 

6/24 

6/24 

6/24 

6/24 


77,120 
51.201 

225,760 
46. 135 

196,650 
51,620 

39.200 

47.500 

47,560 

36.000 


6/24         71,000 


Prince  Georges  Foundation  for  Medical 

Care.  HyatIsville(CO> 

Baltimore  City  Professional  Review  Or- 
ganization, Baltimore 

Central  Maryland  PSRO,  Inc.,  TimonJum. 
Oelmarva  Foundation  for  Medical  Care, 

SalislJory 

Montgomery  Co.  Medical  Care  Founda- 
tion, Silver  Soring 

Southern   Maryland   PSRO,   Inc.,   Glen 

Burnie _ 

Massachusetts: 
Massachusetts  Statewide  Support  Com- 
monwealth   Institute    of    MedicjM, 

Boston  (SSC> 

Bay  State  PSRO,  Inc..  Boston  (C0> 

Charles  River  Health  Care  Foundation, 

Newton  Lower  Falls  (CO) 

Central    Massachusetts    Health    Care 

Foundation,  Worcester 

Western  Massachusetts  PSRO,  Sofing- 

field 

Southwestern    Massxhusetts     Protes- 
stonal  Standards  Review,  MiddlelKifo.. 
Michigan: 
MicnlEai)  State  Medical  Society,  East 

Lansini(SSC) 

Genesee  Medical  Corporation,  Flint 

Upper    Peninsula    Quality    Assurance 

Association,  Escanaba 

Minnesota: 
Foundation  lor  Health  Care  EvaluiliDn, 

Minneapolis  (CO) 

Professional  Services  Quality  Council  of 

Mirnesota,  Rochester 

Mississippi:  Mississippi    Foundation    (or 

Medical  Care,  Inc.,  Jackson  (CO) 

Missouri: 
Health  Care  Foundation  of  Missouri,  Jef- 

ferwo  City  (SSC) 

Central   Eastetn  Missouri   Professional 

Review  Committee,  St  Louis 

Mld-Mtssourj  Foundation.  Jefferson  City. 
Northwest  Missouri  PSRO  Foundation, 

Kansas  Citv_ 

Southeastern   Mtssotiri   Foundation  for 

Medical  Care.  Cape  Girardeau 

Montana:  None , 

Nebraska:  None '  '" '. 

Nevada:  Nevada  PSRO,  Reno 

New  Hamifshire:  New  Hampshire  Foun<l»- 

lion  for  Medical  Care,  Concord 

New  Jersey: 
New  Jersey  Foundation  for  Health  Care 

Evaluation,  Trenton  (SSC) 

Area  I— PSRO  Region  II.  Morrislown 

Passaic  Valiev  PSRO 

Essex  Physicians*  Review  Organitation, 

liK 

New  Mexico:  Hone , 

New  York: 
Medical  Sxietv  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Lake  Success  (SSC) 

Adirondxk  PSRO,  Glens  Falls.     . 

Area  9  PSRO  of  New  York  State.  Pur- 
chase  .,  

Erie  Region  PSRO,  Inc.  Buffalo 

rrve-Countv  Orismzalion  for  Medical 
Care  and  PSR,  New  Hartford 

Genesee  Res>on  PSRO,  Inc..  Rocttester. .. 

Kings  Countv  Health  Care  Review  Or- 
ganiwtion,  Brooklvn 

Nassau  phvsidans  Review  OrganiutioR. 
Garden  City 


6/26 

6/29 

6/24 
6/24 

6/24 

6/24 

6/24 


97,352 

212.458 

52,555 
41,000 

55, 720 

64.800 

3G.  555 


6/29  263.412 

6/28  3,206.680 

6/27  503. 420 

6/25  64,000 

6/28  46. 150 

6/24  61.000 


6/29 
6/24 

6/24 

6/28 
6'24 
6/29 


6/24 
6,'26 


6/24 
6/27 


100, 475 
36.000 

45.300 

886,000 

66,000 

.277.954 


61,000 
64.000 


49.500 
54.440 


6/29 
6/24 


6/25 
6/27 
G/24 


3S,20O 
56.000 


193,060 
46,150 
37,000 


New  York  Countv  Health  Services  Review 

Orjaniialion,  New  York  City 6/24       S8G,332 

fficfimond  County  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review.  Stateo  Island 6/24         55,  510 

PSRO    of    Central    New    York,    ItK., 

Syracuse 6/25         54.400 

PSRO  of  Rockland,  Nanuel 6/25         62.871 

Bronx  Medical  Services  Foundation,  Inc., 

Broni 6/24         7ft,0M 

North  CaroHns: 
North  Caroiina   Mbdical   Peer  Review 

Fouodition.  Raleigh  (SSC)...- 6/23         57,767 

Piedmcnt  Medical  Foundation,  Winstoo- 

Salem 6^         46.380 

North  Dakota:  None — 

Ohio: 
Medical  Advances  Instiluts.  Columbus 

(SSC) 6/2S       134,525 

4th  Area  Professional  Standards  Review 

Council,  Toledo 6/25         59,000 

Retion  X  Professional  Review  Systtms. 

Columbus 6/25         55.300 

MedcQ  Peer  Review  Inc..  Cincinnati 6/24         52,860 

physicians'  Peer  Review  Organiution, 

(Cleveland- 6/28         53.000 

Region  Sii  Peer  Review  Corp.,  Akrort...      6/24         46,000 
Western  Ohio  Foundation  for  Medical 

Care,  Dayton 6/28         44,330 

Oklahoma:  None .._..- 

Oregon: 
Multnomah  Foundation  far  Medical  Cart, 

Portland  (CO) B/Z7 

Greater  Oregon  PSRO,  Portland 6/24 

Pennsylvania; 
Pennsylvania  Medical  Care  Foundation, 

Lemoyne  (SSC) V^ 

Allegheny  PSRO „ W 

Cen&al   Peansylvanla   Area   II   PSRO, 

WiUisooport 6*28 

Eutem  Pennsylvania  Health  Care  Foun- 

MlMl,  AAentown 6/25 

Montgofficfy/Bucks  PSRO,  Inc..  Nofris- 

town 6/24 

PSRO  Area  XII  Executive  Commttlee,         _ 

Philadelphia „ 6/27 

Highland!  PSRO  Corporation,  Johnstown.      6/24 
Southcen'ral   Pennsylvania  PSRO,   L»- 

moyne 6/25 

SouUiwestem      Pennsylvania      PSRO, 

GreensborE 6/24 

xhode  liUnd:  Rhode  Island  PSRO.  Inc. 

Providence fi/24 

South  Caroiina  Medical  Care  FoufldatiOfi. 

Columbia ~.      6/24 

South  Datiora :  South  OakoKa  Foundalioa  for 

MeoicaIC3re.Sioo«  Falls 6/24 

Tennessee - 
Tennessee  Foundation  for  Medical  Care. 

Inc.,  Nashville  (CO) 

Shelby  County  Foundation  lor  Medical 

Care.  Memphis 

Texas:  None 

Uub:UlahPSRO,SaliLakeCity(CO) 

Virginia: 
Viigmta  professional  Standards  Review 

I'ottnflalkHi.  ChartotlB!vilie(SSC) 6/15  75,777 

Northern  VnEfnia  Foundation  for  Medical  _. 

Care.Alex»nflfia 6/28         57,875 

Vermoni:Vermon:PSRO,R«tland.   6/24         52,400 

Washingtor; :  Washingion  State  Medical  As- 
sociation, Seattle ., 

West  Vtrginia:  West  Viigtnis  Medical  In- 
stitute, Charleston 

Wfisconsin 
Wisconsin  Prolessional  Review  Organisa- 
tion; Madison. .. _ 671 

Fourtdalion  for  Med.cal  Care  Evaluation 
otSouiheas'ern  Wiscon<in.  Milwaukee.      6/24 
Wvoming:  Wfomtng  Hullh  Services  Co., 

Inc.  Cheyenne  (CO) - 6/27 

DisirKt   or   Columbia:   National   Capita) 
Medical  Foundalion,  Inc..  Weshtngton. 

D.C. - -.-.      6/24 

Puerto  Rico:  Foundalion  far  Medical  Care 
of  Puerto  Rioi,  Sanluice 6/28 


662,841 
58.500 


243,295 

ai:2i7 

47,175 
65,000 
54,000 

loaooo 

46,600 
54.000 
62.500 
62,000 

60,000 
51,000 


6/29    1,626,305 
6/24         54,000 


6/23        147.480 

G/24      u.ooa 

90.600 
36.356 

604.502 

55,000 
45,280 


Totel  type  of  contracts: 

Planning  PSRO's 

(CO)     Conditionally      OperalKHul 

PSRO's.. 

(SSC)  Slate  Support  Center  Develop- 
ment  


91  $5,520,694 
11  11.244.132 
U       2.085.492 


MUST  WE  WAGE  CHEMICAL  WAR? 


6/25 
6/24 


6r24 

6/24 


6/24 
6*24 


6/24 
6/28 


208.596 
52,000 


57,000 

67,000 


521,000 
77,000 


64.560 
16,000 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

or    DTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  1,  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
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an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Au- 
gust I  edition  oi  the  Washington  Post 
entitled.  "Mu?t  We  Wage  Chemical 
War?" 

Not  only  would  the  proposed  binary 
chemical  weapon  be  an  unnecessary  part 
of  our  national  defense  system,  but  it 
would  also  seriously  undermine  our  cur- 
rent negotiations  on  inteniatlonal  chem- 
ical warfare  controls.  Its  approval  would 
make  a  mockery  of  the  summit  pledge 
recently  made  with  Mr.  Brezhnev  at 
Geneva.  The  article  follows: 

Must  We  Wage  Che>ucal  Wab? 

In  votes  today  and  next  Tuesday,  the 
House  must  decide  whether  to  plunge  ahead 
with  a  proeram  that  may  keep  the  United 
States  ready  to  wage  chemical  warfare  for 
years  to  come,  or  whether  to  paijse  and  study 
this  especially  dread  fcrm  of  warfare  more 
thoroughly  and  explore  new  opportunities  to 
limit  or  even  ban.lt  on  an  mternatlonal  hasls. 
Specifically,  the  program  at  Issue  involves 
»5.a  mllUon  this  year  (as  much  om  «2  billion 
later)  to  start  producing  a  "binary'"  chemical 
weapon,  a  new  safer-to-handle  method  lk:r 
delivering  nerve  gas.  Generally,  the  program 
poses  to  Congress  perhaps  Its  flrst  good  op- 
portunity— and  If  missed,  its  last  opportu- 
nity for  a  long  time — to  breAk  the  monopoly 
which  special  Interests  in  the  Pentagon  have 
maintained  for  a  full  generation  over  the 
nations  policies  on  CW. 

The  key  facts  on  binaries  were  brought  out 
lost  spring  in  hearings  of  the  House  Foreign 
AfTalr;  Committee.  The  United  States  has 
huge  atockpiles  of  deftdly  nerve  cas  so.  as 
Rep.  Donald  Praser  (D-Mlnn.)  recently  put 
It.  "we  are  not  examining  this  problem  from 
a  position  of  weakness."  The  small  CW  lobby 
within  the  Pentagon  professes  to  see  a  loom- 
ing Soviet  offensive  CW  threat.  But.  in  fact, 
American  military  commanders  apparently 
dl-^greelng  with  this  e-stlmate.  have  chosen 
not  to  prjpare  to  defend  against  It.  And  ad- 
ministration officials,  while  asking  for  fund^ 
to  start  procuring  binaries,  concede  that  full 
preliminary  cpec-alr  testing  hns  not  been 
conducted.  That  Is,  the  United  States  has  on 
hand  enough  nerve  gas  to  kill  e-:-ery  person 
In  the  world  several  times  over.  Its  military 
posture  reflect'5  a  Judgment  that  the  Soviet 
Union  doe*  not  intend  a  CW  attack.  And  it 
has  not  completed  re-ts  en  the  new  binaries 
It  wishes  now  lo  procure. 

If  the  military  reasons  for  delay  on  blna> 
rles  are  strong,  the  diplomatic  reasons  are 
more  so.  Dlscussloru  on  controlling  chem- 
ical weaponf — production,  stockpiling,  use — 
have  been  chugging  alon^  at  Geneva  few- 
years.  They  were  given  a  healthy  push  at 
the  Moscow  summit  Just  a  month  ago  when 
Mr.  Nuon  and  Mr.  Bre?hnev  agreed  to  seek 
"early  progress"  on  an  agreement  "de&llng 
with  the  most  dangerous,  lethal  means  of 
chemical  warfare."  This  means  nen'e  gas 
If  It  mean.5  anything.  The  administration's 
arms  control  director  Fred  C.  Ikle  has  re- 
peatedly warned  Congress  that  production  of 
binaries  would  undermine  efforts  to  negoti- 
ate International  CW  controls.  Indeed,  to 
launch  a  massive  new  CW  proeram  now  Is 
to  make  a  mockery  of  Mr.  Nixon's  summit 
pledge.  Itself  specifically  reaffirmed  since 
then  by  his  ambassador  at  Geneva.  That 
binary  funds  should  be  sought  at  all.  after 
that  summit  pledge,  is  a  perverse  tribute 
to  the  way  bureaucratic  momentum  can 
substitute  for  policy  at  the  Pentagon.  Care- 
ful students  of  arms  control  make  the  fur- 
ther point  that  binaries,  being  relatively  In- 
expensive and  simple  to  make,  possess  an  all 
too  scary  potential  for  getUng  into  the  hands 
of  terrCTlsts  or  of  countries  looking  for  a 
hot   weapon  on  the  cheap. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  Is  to 
vote  today  on  the  binary  money.  Since  Rep. 
George  H-  Mabon   (D-Tcx.l.  the  committee 
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chairman,  also  chairs  Ita  defense  subcom- 
mittee, which  has  already  approved  the 
money,  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  hoped 
for  in  the  committee  Is  for  It  to  add  lan- 
guage somehow  hingelng  the  appropriation 
to  CW  negotiations  at  Geneva.  Certainly 
there  is  no  Justification  for  spoiling  these 
negotiations,  even  before  the  promised  Nlx- 
on-Brezbnev  Initiative  Is  taken,  by  charging 
ahead  on  binaries.  At  any  rate,  the  full 
House  Is  due  to  address  the  question  next 
Tuesday.  Some  50  or  more  legislators  have 
already  approved  a  useful  resolution  by  Rep. 
Wayne  Owens  (D-Utah)  urging  movement 
on  both  the  biological  warfare  and  chemical 
warfare  fronts.  So  there  Is  a  better  chance 
to  gain  control  of  binaries  on  the  House 
ffoor.  It  Is  a  fight  well  worth  making. 
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THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
MOUNTAIN  CAMP 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

or  NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2.  2974 

Mr.  WAI^H.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently learned  of  the  existence  of  a  fa- 
cility in  Tupper  Lake.  N.Y.,  which  pro- 
vides convalescent  and  recreation  fa- 
clUtles  for  veterans.  The  American 
Legion  Mountain  Camp  is  so  little  known 
and  provides  such  an  Imsrortnnt  and 
unique  service,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  following  Information 
concerning  the  facility. 

The  information  follows : 
The  AMsaicAN  Legion  MotrNTAiN  Camp,  Inc., 
TtrppEs  Lake.  N.Y. 

IN   BRIEF — THE   AMERICAN    LEGION 
MOUNTAIN    CAMP 

The  Camp  is  located  In  the  heart  of  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  on  Big  Tupper  Lake — 
about  midway  between  Long  I^ke  on  the 
south  and  Tupper  Lake  on  the  north,  on  New 
York  State  Highway  =421    (off  Route  ±30). 

The  Camp  is  a  spot  for  Convalescence  and 
Recreation.  Abotit  1200  acres  of  land.  25  resi- 
dential buildings,  dining  r.'>oms  (3>  club* 
house.  Cbapel  and  community  building,  ga- 
raares.  storeroonis.  workshops,  etc.;  outdoor 
recreational  facilities  and  miles  of  woodland 
trails  all  bordered  on  beautiful  Tupper  Lake, 
and  open  each  summer  season  for  as  long 
as  available  funds  will  permit. 

The  Camp  was  established  as  a  Corpora- 
tion m  May,  1922.  and  received  Its  first  pa- 
tients In  the  spring  of  1923. 

The  Mountain  Camp  admits  any  honor- 
ably discharged  War  Veteran  of  The  0nited 
States  In  need  of  convalescence  and  treats 
him  or  her  without  charge  of  any  kind  what- 
server.  It  Is  necessary  to  file  an  application 
and  the  case  must  be  the  type  for  which 
the  Camp  can  properly  care.  Members  of  The 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  are  also  eligible 
for  admission  for  both  convalescence  and/or 
recreation.  Members  of  The  American  Legion, 
and  members  of  their  families,  are  eUglble  to 
use  the  recreational  facilities  of  the  Camp. 
There  are  no  facilities  for  the  famUles  of 
veterans  In  the  Convalescent  Area  of  the 
Camp.  The  two  Camps  are  operated  Inde- 
pendently of  each  other  and  there  Is  no  mix- 
ing of  the  two.  While  the  sick  are  cared  for 
without  chaise,  there  Is  a  fee  charged  for 
the  use  of  the  recreational  facilities.  Bro- 
chures are  available  to  anyone  Interested, 
describing  the  Resort  Area  of  the  Camp. 
Mali  a  postcard  today  for  up-to-date  rat«s 
and  Information. 

The  two  features  of  the  Camp  (Con- 
valescent &  Recreational)  are  not  In  the 
same  area.  There  la  a  distance  of  one-half 


to  one  mile  between  the  two  areas,  as  pre- 
scribed by  regualtlons  that  there  must  be  no 
mixing  of  the  two  features.  Separate  fa- 
cilities entirely.  The  Convalescents  have 
their  own  dining  rooms  and  the  Recre&tlon- 
Ists  have  theirs. 

There  are  fifty  beds  available  for  Convales- 
cents. Both  male  and  female  veterans  and 
members  of  The  American  Legion  Auxiliary 
are  eligible.  The  Camp  Is  aiding  In  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  elck  and  disabled. 

The  Camp  pays  the  cost  of  caring  for  Its 
patients  with  Income  from  the  Endowment 
Fund;  revenue  from  the  Resort  Area:  dona- 
tions from  Legion  Posts.  Counties.  Districts; 
The  Mou  ntalneers;  The  American  Legion 
AuxUlary.  Department  of  New  York  and  thft 
Units  thereof;  organized  groups  of  the  bene- 
factors; len^cies  of  good  friends  who  remem- 
ber us  and  individuals. 


SENATOR  TUNNEY  REVIEWS 
RESOURCE  SHORTAGES 


Angitst  1,  197  i 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  subject  of  limits  to  valuable 
physical  resources  has  been  reviewed  by 
many  authors,  usually  resuHing  in  vary- 
ing conclusions.  The  only  real  conclu- 
sion that  can  be  drawn  from  all  of  these 
analyses  is  that  we  do  not  know  what  the 
limits  of  each  resource  are.  Many  of  the 
re.'jearchers  in  this  field  have  neglected 
important  side  effects  of  increasing  the 
use  of  physical  resources,  such  as  the 
pollution  that  will  be  generated,  the  de- 
clining net  energy  yields,  or  economic 
cost-benefit  relationships. 

It  is  for  tills  reason  that  I  was  partic- 
ularly interested  in  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  August  1  Washington  Post 
by  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia. Senator  John  Tunnzy.  Senator 
TuNNEY  is  to  be  commended  for  his  ac- 
tions In  this  area,  and  I  would  highly 
recommend  this  article,  which  I  will  in- 
sert for  the  RfccoRD  in  a  moment,  to  my 
colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Resootices  Dap 
(By  Senator  John  V.  Tvnvey) 

By  the  year  2000,  twice  today's  popula- 
tion— more  than  7  billion  persons — may  be 
scrambling  for  their  dally  bread  on  this 
earth,  and  our  children  may  be  raising  theirs 
In  a  bleak  world  of  famine,  autboritarlamsm 
and  war. 

Thoughtfully  and  decisively,  we  must  begin 
planning  now  not  only  to  stretch  and  preserve 
remaining  resources  but  to  encourage  the 
wonders  of  technology  so  that  future  multi- 
tudes can  live  decently  and  In  harmony. 

Otherwise,  for  most  persons  a  mere  two 
dozen  years  from  now,  diets  will  be  meager, 
but  their  arsenals  may  be  strong,  with  some 
of  the  poorest  nations  nuclearly  equipped 
for  Armageddon.  And  for  wealthier  nations, 
their  survival  from  shortages  and  cataclysm 
may  be  the  Iron  regime  of  totalitarianism. 

In  hearings  I  chaired  for  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology,  expert  after 
expert  warned  that  present  trends  will  con- 
front this  nation  with  dtiastrous  materials 
crisis.  The  hearings  also  revealed  that  our 
current  institutional  structure  for  monitor- 
ing shortages  is  woefully  inadequate  to  alert 
us  to  impending  dangers,  or  to  head  them 
off.  Within,  the  foreseeable  future,  a  series  of 


sudden,  unexpected  and  economically  crip- 
pling shortages  could  generate  nearly  irre- 
stsiable  pressures  for  rationing  and  controls 
to  dole  out  what  resources  we  have,  and  for 
military  measures  to  withhold  them  from  the 
clamoring  demands  of  others. 

If  we  Ignore  this  threat,  we  Invite  its  re- 
ality. So  I  was  particularly  concerned  by  a 
julj-  16th  article  in  The  Post.  In  which  Ber- 
nard Nosslter  sought  to  debunk  predictions 
of  au  early  exhaustion  of  critical  minerals 
and  rasterial  resources.  Mr.  Nosslter  calls  the 
purcevors  of  such  views  "ecolyptlcs,"  "eco.- 
doomsters."  or  Just  "doomsters."  and  dls- 
mls.^3  their  forecasts  by  quoting  Wilfred 
Beckerman,  an  English  econonalst,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  "resources  are  not  reaUy  finite  In 
any  meaningful  sense."  In  fact;  Beckerman 
apparently  believes  that  "used  up  resources 
are  not  likely  to  trouble  anyone  for  100  mil- 
lion years  or  so,  if  then," 

But  this  "debunking"  succeeds  only  by 
underestimating  the  dl(!lculties  of  an  expo- 
nential growth  In  world  population.  To  sus- 
tahi  that  growth,  whUe  attaining  even  basic 
levels  of  human  existence,  will  require  un- 
pre:edented  capital  outlays  and  countless 
and  still  uncharted,  technological  break- 
thruughs.  For  esample.  it  Is  estimated  that 
oil  shalo  deposits  In  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and 
Utah  contain  1,800  blUlon  barrels  of  oil — 
more  than  four  times  the  crude  oil  discov- 
ered to  date  In  this  country.  However,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  by  the  National  Academv 
of  Engineering,  there  Is  serious  doubt 
whether  the  huge  quantities  of  water  needed 
to  mine  the  shale  can  ever  be  made  avail- 
able. Furthermore,  the  control  of  Inevitable 
and  widespread  pollution  la  the  wake  of  de- 
veloping secondary  and  tertiary  sources  of 
energy  and  materials  Is  by  no  means  within 
rciCh,  and  In  many  cases  beyond  our  present 
cot:  cept  ions. 

And  if  all  of  these  obstacles  can  be  over- 
come, th?  nation  may  still  stumble  Into  dis- 
aster. For  example,  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior has  predicted  that  by  :he  icar  2000,  the 
United  States  could  experience  an  annual 
$100  biHloh  gap  between  the  value  of  pri- 
mary mineral  requirements  and  primary 
mineral  supplies.  This  gap  would  tit  least 
etrain  and  probably  shatter  our  balance  of 
trade. 

E.cn  willingness  to  piy  a  high  price  for 
foreign  material  resources  does  not  assure 
their  avaUablUty.  As  the  Arab  oU  embargo 
amply  demonstrated.  In  a  world  where  vital 
material  resources  are  controlled  by  a  lim- 
ited number  of  countries,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  certainty  of  supply.  Too  often,  the 
materials  we  need  may  be  sold  for  political 
concessions  rather  than  hard  cash. 

Presently,  the  United  States  Is  dependent 
on  Imports  for  the  major  part  of  sis  of  the 
so-called  13  basic  raw  materials  essential  for 
a  high  level  of  industrialization — chromium, 
nickel,  rubber,  aluminum,  tin  and  zinc.  By 
1985,  the  country  will  depend  on  Imports  for 
more  than  halt  our  supply  of  Iron,  lead  and 
tunasten.  By  the  year  200o'.  imports  will  sup- 
ply more  than  half  of  our  copper,  potassium 
and  sulphur.  At  what  point  will  we  face  a 
choice  between  the  Independence  of  our 
policy  and  the  prosperity  of  our  economy? 

Some  experts  answer  that  embargo  or 
drastic  price  Increases  through  the  actions 
of  a  cartel  will  Inspire  a  search  for  alternate 
supplies,  substitute  sources  or  new  technol- 
ogies. Although  this  view  Is  undoubtedly 
correct,  it  Ignores  the  fact  that  the  time-lag 
between  a  decision  lo  develop  and  the  fact 
of  development  could  be  long  indeed.  In- 
dustries cannot  corjsume  promises  or  pros- 
pects: during  a  time-lag.  they  would  be 
caught  short  and  the  economy  could  be 
plunged  Into  recession.  To  treat  potential 
material  shortages  as  merely  short-term  ab- 
errations Ignores  the  devastating  effect  of  in- 
terim shortages  on  economic  growth. 

Along  these  same  lines.  Nosslter,  In  dis- 
cussing the  oil  embargo,  concludes:   "The 
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crisis,  of  course,  is  one  of  price,  not  exhaus- 
tion." But  for  the  man  In  the  street  who  Is 
hard  put  to  buy  gas.  food,  or  other  vital  com- 
modities because  the  price  Is  too  high,  there 
Is  little  comfort  In  knowing  that  the  supply 
Is  high  too. 

We  should  not  be  "doomsters."  wringing 
our  hands  over  an  Inevitable  materials  crisis. 
But  we  must  be  realists,  determined  to  do 
what  can  be  done  to  prevent  a  catastrophe. 

Billions  of  dollars  and  millions  of  tons  of 
valuable  materials  can  be  saved  e&ch  year 
without  any  adverse  effect  on  the  quality  of 
life  In  America.  We  must  accelerate  research 
and  development  efforts  to  use  existing  ma- 
terials more  efficiently  In  products  and  sys- 
tems, and  to  prepare  substitute  materials. 
In  addition,  the  recycling  of  solid  waste,  the 
development  of  energy -efficient,  non-pollut- 
ing automobile  engines,  the  mitigation  ot 
met£.l  corrosion,  and  changes  in  energy  pric- 
ing structures — all  Issues  presently  before 
the  Congress,  and  all  with  a  potential  for 
vast  mineral  and  material  savlngs^^an  go 
far  to  meeting  our  needs  now  and  tn  the 
future.  It  was  a  hopeful  sign  of  concern  and 
a  step  toward  meaningful  commitment  when 
the  Senate  recently  passed  legislation  man- 
dating a  system  analysis  of  our  materials 
posture.  But  we  will  not  flnlsb  the  Job  If  we 
lull  ourselves  Uito  a  false  sense  of  security, 
If  we  presented  that  half  measures  will  solve 
the  whole  problem.  If  we  say  that  Inexhausti- 
ble supplies  of  materials  lie  readily  at  hand 
to  resolve  any  crisis.  If  we  deceive  ourselves, 
we  will  deplete  our  society  and  deprive  our 
children.  If  we  face  the  facts,  we  can  sustain 
our  economy  and  fulfill  our  obligations  to 
most  of  a  world  which  may  be  worse  off  than 
we  are. 


SENATOR  WAYNE  MORSE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  KEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday,  August  1.  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  with 
the  deepest  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the 
untimely  death  of  former  Senator 
Wayne  Morse. 

The  passing  of  Wayne  Morse  has  left 
a  void  which  will  be  difBcult  to  fill.  He 
was  a  man  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  to 
his  beliefs. 

Wayne  Morse  was  alway.";  an  inde- 
pendent at  heart:  he  was  never  a  man 
of  partisan  motives.  He  worlced  for  the 
solutions  he  felt  best  answered  the  prob- 
lem, sat  hard  regardless  of  the  party 
line.  His  prophetic  vote  against  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  In  1964  symbolized 
the  determination  and  strength  of  con- 
viction he  held  in  every  opinion  he  voiced 
during  his  24  years  In  Congress. 

Whether  in  the  fields  of  labor  or  edu- 
cation, civil  rights,  or  home  rule,  he  was 
always  a  leading  spokesman  for  the  p20- 
ples'  interests  in  the  cla^ic  populist  tra- 
dition. He  was  a  brilliant  legal  scholar, 
a  true  statesman,  and  one  of  the  finest 
individuals  to  sen-e  In  either  House  of 
the  Congress.  The  tragedy  of  Senator 
Morse's  untimely  pa.ssing,  in  the  midst 
of  ills  vigorous  campaign  to  regain  a 
seat  in  the  Senate,  is  heightened  In  this 
particular  time  when  our  people  are 
seeking  In  their  public  officials  the  qual- 
ities of  courage,  honesty,  and  fortb- 
rightness. 
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To  say  that  Wayne  Morse  will  be 
missed  by  the  Congress  and  by  all  Amer- 
icans is  an  understatement  of  serioui 
proportions.  My  deepest  sympathy  goes 
out  to  his  wife  and  family,  and  to  our 
Nation,  which  has  lost  a  unique  public 
servant,  a  man  of  unparalleled  distinc- 
tion. 


APSCME  CALL  FOB  REORDERINa 
OP  PRIORITIES 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


or    MINKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  State.  County,  and 
Municipal  Elmployees,  AFL-CIO.  passed 
a  forceful  resolution  endorsing  a  reor- 
dering of  America's  budget  priorities  at 
its  20th  international  convention  In 
June.  The  statement  pointed  out  that — 

As  the  federal  budget  ^ows  larger  and 
larger,  inequities  which  historically  have 
been  present  in  the  allocation  of  funds  for 
domestic  programs  as  against  military  ex- 
penditures, grow  In  disproportionate  ratios. 

Mr.  Speaker,  next  week  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriations  bill  Is 
scheduled  for  floor  debate.  At  that  time 
the  House  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
help  reorder  our  priorities  by  supporting 
an  amendment  to  set  a  celling  on  defense 
appropriations  that  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman      from     New     York      (Mr, 

AOOABBO) . 

I  am  including  a  copy  of  the  AFSCME 
resolution  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Resolution  103  of  the  Amehican  Federation 

OP  State,  County  aptd  Mukicipal  Em- 
ployers (AFL-CIO) 

A3  the  federal  budget  grows  larger  and 
larger,  inequities  which  historically  have 
been  present  In  the  allocation  of  funds  for 
domestic  prograim  as  gainst  military  ex- 
penditures, grow  in  disproportionate  ratios. 

In  the  current  session  of  Congress,  legis- 
latlon  has  been  enacted  to  reform  the 
methods  used  by  Congress  to  consider  the 
federal  budget.  Approved  with  APSCME  sup- 
port, the  legislation  provides  an  overall  cell- 
ing for  federal  spending,  ofTers  a  proccr*  for 
developing  budget  estimates  tn  a  more  open 
environment,  and  allows  greater  discussion 
and  evaluation  of  all  federal  spending  than 
ever  before. 

Passage  of  this  Important  reform  makes 
It  all  the  more  neceE&ary  for  Congress  and 
the  nation  to  formulate  priorities  for  the 
allocation  of  federal  dollars  to  he  appropri- 
ated under  the  new  ceUlng. 

As  tills  convention  meet*,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration Is  holding  In  resene  some  fell 
billion  In  "Impounded"  funds — funds  allo- 
cated by  the  Congress  for  dom:;3tlc  prognuns, 
which  the  Executive  Branch  refuses  to  spend. 

At  the  same  time,  the  White  House  has 
proposed  an  Increase  of  $13.7  billion  in  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Over  the  years  the  Pentagon  has  become 
a  classic  case-ln-pomt  to  illustrate  waste  and 
fiscal  mismanagement.  tTnllke  other  agencies 
which  must  Justify  in  tedious  detail  their 
expenditures  for  social  programs,  the  Penta- 
gon has  been  largely  free  from  accountabil- 
ity. 

Correcting  the  Imbalance  that  exists  be- 
tween military  spending  and  spending  for 
human  needs  need  not  implv  an  opposition 
to  a  strong  national  defense  posture.  Such 
prestigious  political  science  centers  as  the 
Brookings  Institution  and  a  number  of  ere- 
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dlbte  conservattve  political  flg:ure8  hftve 
Joined  critics  ot  profligate  spending  by  the 
Pentagon — demanding  that  ibo  mlUtary  ac- 
count for  the  money  It  receives. 

We  must  ask  ourselyes  bard  questions, 
such  as: 

Should  an  additional  flS.?  billion  go  to 
the  military  budget  at  a  time  when  only 
•7.5  bUUoD  fs  available  for  education;  CS.4 
blllloa  for  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment: S2.1  bUlton  for  energy  research; 
only  $700  million  for  pollution  control? 

Do  we  really  need  a  defense  establish- 
ment that  employs  eight  times  as  many  civil- 
ians tks  the  federal  agency  that  administers 
all  of  our  federal  health,  education  and  so- 
cial welfare  programs — HEW? 

Do  we  need  200,000  uniformed  troops  In 
Asia,  300.000  troops  In  Europe,  and  a  full 
Army  division  in  Korea  In  a  period  of  rela- 
tive peace? 

We  believe  that  waete  can  be  removed  from 
tbe  Defense  Department  budget,  and  that 
military  spending  can  be  substantially  re- 
duced, without  compromising  the  strength 
of  our  nation's  defense  force  and  Its  ability 
to  respond  to  emergencies. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved:  That  the  Ameri- 
can FederatloQ  of  State.  County,  and  Muni- 
cipal Employees  will  pursue  a  national 
poUcy  that  balances  human  needs  with 
military  needs. 

The  International  Union  will  enter  into 
coalitions  and  Joint  legislative  efforts  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  be  more  Judicious  in  Its 
appropriations  for  Defense  Department  re- 
quests. 

We  urge  the  councils  and  locals  to  In- 
volve their  members  In  discourse  over  the 
need  for  a  more  open  and  understood  appro- 
priations process.  The  International  Union 
will  develop  materials  and  information  for 
AFSCME  members  which  will  enable  them  to 
more  clearly  relate  the  federal  funding  proc- 
ess to  their  Jobs. 

Without  compromising  national  Interests. 
APSCME  will  urge  the  Congress  to  reduce 
overseas  troop  commitments  and  to  reduce 
the  standing  military  to  a  level  consistent 
with  the  legitimate  defense  needs  of  the 
country. 


A  VOTE  OP  CONSCIENCE 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  1,  1S74 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  as  House  con.slderat!on  of  impeach- 
ment nears,  every  one  of  my  colleagues  Is 
being  tnnundated  with  constituent  mall 
reflecting  many  dilTerlng  views  with  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  suggestions,  offers 
of  advice,  demands,  and  even  threats. 

Occasionally,  however,  one  receives 
what  can  only  be  called  a  special  letter: 
ji  constXuent  whose  thoughts  help  make 
fthis  job  more  than  worthwhile.  I  re- 
Jcelved  such  a  letter  earlier  this  week 
from  Yvonne  Olanze  ot  Greenwich. 
Conn.,  and  I  would  like  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues  for  I  feel  It  will  warm  their 
heart?  as  it  did  mine.  Clearly,  she  un- 
derstands the  agony  of  the  decision  we 
face.  The  letter  follows: 

Greenwich.  Conn.. 

July  21,  1S74. 

Deab  Mk.  McKwnet:  I  ]ust  want  to  write 
to  t«U  you  that  In  the  comlne  weekB  when. 
»s  It  sppeus  now.  the  question  ot  Impeach- 
ing the  President  win  come  up  before  the 
House,  you  ought  to  follow  vour  conscience 
only,  because  to  the  end  that  Is  what  youTl 
have  to  live  with.  True,  many  people  In 
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your  constituency  will  pressure  you  one  way 
or  the  other— but  this  Is  no  political  matter 
<or  ought  not  to  be).  Here  "at  home"  we 
read  papers  and  transcripts  and  speculate 
an  a^ul  lot^ — but  the  evidence  you  hear  and 
see  in  this  matter  should  guide  you,  not  the 
letters  recommending  one  thing  or  the  other. 
When  the  time  comes  to  vote  yes  or  no  to 
recommend  trial  by  the  Senate,  I  trust  you 
will  vote  yoiu-  true  convictions  and  not  fear 
reprisals.  May  God  guide  you. 

Sincerely  and  with  best  wishes, 

YvoNifx  M.  O^xzv. 
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THE  LAUNCHING  OF  "THOMAS  C. 
KINKAID" 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  I.  1974 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Uke 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  speech  given  by  Vice  Adm.  Frank  H. 
Price.  Jr.,  at  the  launching  of  Thomas 
C.  Kinkaid,  DI>-965,  built  by  the  Ingalls 
Shipbuilding  DivL^ion  of  Litton  Indus- 
tries at  Pascagoula,  Miss.  As  you  may 
remember,  several  years  ago  Admiral 
Price  expressed  a  somewhat  less  than 
optimistic  opinion  concerning  this  new 
shipyard  but  the  fact  that  the  ships  are 
being  produced  has  apparently  changed 
his  attitude.  He  asserts  that  in  addition 
to  the  new  destroyers,  the  United  States 
is  also  getting  the  world's  most  modem 
ship  building  facility.  Indeed,  Ingalls"  ef- 
ficiency is  to  be  commended.  At  the 
midway  point  In  the  contract  period.  It 
has  not  only  met  every  contract  mile- 
stone to  date  but  has  completed  the  last 
one  10  weeks  ahead  of  time. 

The  Kinkaid  is  the  third  destroyer  In 
a  planned  fleet  of  30  ships  known  as  the 
Spruance  class,  designed  primarily  to 
detect  and  track  enemy  submarines.  Ad- 
miral Price,  who  is  a  director  in  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
point  out  that  the  United  States  sorely 
needs  the  new  ships  in  order  to  main- 
tain an  effective  Navy  that  will  also  be 
functional  in  the  future.  As  well  as  em- 
ploying much  advanced  electronic  equip- 
ment, the  ships  currently  being  produced 
are  capable  of  lodging  new  weapons  yet 
to  be  developed. 

The  speech  follows: 
A   Speech    bt   Vice   Aom.  F.  H.  pBtcE.   Jr.. 

0.S.N..    DrsECToa.    Ship    Acqutsition    and 

Devilopmbnt 

When  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Navy  asked  me 
to  represent  him  In  the  launching  of  the  USS 
Kinkaid,  It  was  a  twofold  honor.  First,  as  the 
program  coordinator  for  surface  ship  con- 
struction in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Optratlons  I  have  been  associated  with  the 
Spruance  class  destroyer  program  since  Its 
beginning  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  one 
of  these  fline  ships  take  tbe  flrst  important 
step  toward  joining  the  fleet  In  the  senrtoe 
of  our  country.  Second.  In  naming  this  ship 
after  Admiral  Thomas  C.  Kinkaid,  we  are 
honoring  a  distinguished  naval  officer  whose 
career  was  characterized  by  aggressive  leader- 
ship and  determined  action. 

This  audience  Is  well  aware  that  the  Navy 
Is  an  Important  element  in  this  country's 
national  strength.  The  importance  of  sea- 
power  to  the  security  and  economic  well- 
being  of  this  country  is  as  great  today  as  it 
ever   has   been   in   ita  history.   The   United 


States  and  tbe  free  world  must  have  un- 
restricted access  to  the  oceans  of  the  world. 
The  Soviet  Union  recognized  this  fact  and 
their  historic  deficiency  at  eea  a  number  of 
years  ago.  Their  position  of  weakness  during 
the  Cuban  quarantine  was  all  too  evident 
to  them.  By  virtue  of  their  abiUty  to  bypass 
the  democratic  niceties  that  are  a  part  of 
our  heritage  and  to  which  we  gladly  adhere, 
they  were  able  to  quickly  Institute  a  vigorous 
program  of  shipbuilding  which  would  provide 
a  navy  capable  of  interdicting  our  sea  lines 
of  communications  and  countering  our  sea 
power  projection  forces. 

While  our  Navy  has  l>een  shrinking 
eteadUy,  the  Navy  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  expanding,  both  \n  numbers  and  ad- 
vanced technology.  Only  four  years  ago,  the 
U-S.  Navy  had  Just  under  1.000  ships.  Today, 
we  are  down  in  the  neighborhood  of  600.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Soviets  are  building  nu- 
clear submarines  at  three  times  the  rate  ol 
the  United  States  with  every  Indication  that 
they  will  pass  ua  in  numbers  of  nuclear  pow» 
ered  ballistic  missile  submarines  by  the  end 
of  1974.  Also,  for  the  first  time  they  now  have 
more  surface  combatant  ships  than  we  do. 
They  have  been  remarkably  successful  in 
building  up  their  fleet,  and  now  have  an  Im- 
pressive array  of  ships  at  sea,  and  under  con- 
struction. The  Soviet  Navy  has  become  a 
competent  blue  water  force  capable  of  chal- 
lenging our  control  of  tbe  eea  and  we  tir- 
gently  need  to  being  our  own  fleet  up  In 
quality  and  numbers  In  order  to  retain  our 
ability  to  use  the  seas  in  support  of  our 
national  interests.  We  must  have  a  ship, 
building  program  which  can  produce  ahlpa 
at  a  rate  which  keeps  us  abreast  of  the  So- 
viet threat;  ships  with  advanced  systems  that 
are  the  equal  of  those  of  any  prospective  op- 
ponent. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  that  the  American 
people  understand  that  modernizing  and 
maintaining  a  viable  navy  is  not  an  easy 
undertaking.  It  takes  time,  on  the  order  of 
ten  years,  from  the  first  program  decision 
until  significant  numbers  of  ships  are  at  sea 
and  operationally  ready  to  deploy.  It  also 
takes  budgetary  resources,  talent,  materials 
and  industrial  capacity. 

In  the  1960's  the  block  obsolescence  of  our 
World  War  H  ships  was  clearly  evident  and 
the  construction  rate  of  new  ships  was  too 
slow  to  provide  a  modern,  effective  Navy  In 
the  futiu-e.  It  was  obvious  that  something 
had  to  be  done  and  rapidly.  One  of  the  things 
that  was  done  was  to  Initiate  the  program  for 
thirty  new  destroyers,  the  Spruance  class 
ships  which  are  now  being  built  here  in  Pas- 
cagoula.  Among  the  other  significant  steps 
taken  was  the  conscious  decision  to  reduce 
the  numbers  of  ships  In  our  active  fleet — by 
retiring  the  older  obsolete  units— In  order  to 
obtain  the  funds  to  buUd  the  needed  new 
ships.  We  also  looked  closely  at  the  charac- 
teristics of  our  future  ships,  and  have 
matched  them  carefully  to  their  projected 
missions  and  tasks;  trading  off.  where  neces- 
sary, some  nice  to  have  but  expensive  capa- 
bilities to  reduce  Investment  costs  and  thus 
be  able  to  construct  more  ships  within  our 
allowed  budgets. 

This  concept  of  optimizing  new  classes  of 
ships  for  their  projected  missions  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  high-low  balanced  force 
mix.  Some  ships,  such  as  the  963  class  de- 
stroyers and  our  guided  missile  frigates,  must 
operate  with  our  attack  aircraft  carriers  in 
hl^h  threat  areas  where  they  wlU  be  sub- 
jected to  a  heavy  air  and  submarine  threat. 
These  ships,  which  are  highly  capable  and 
thus  expensive,  are  part  of  our  high  mix  pro- 
grams. Other  classes  of  ships  are  being  opti- 
mized for  missions  In  areas  of  lesser  threat 
density,  protecting  our  sea  lines  and  the  re- 
plenishment, amphibious  and  military  cargo 
ships  that  sail  on  them.  E.xamples  of  ships 
for  these  latter  tasks  are  the  DE  1052  de- 
stroyer escorts,  the  last  few  of  which  are  be- 
ing deliveped  now  at  Avondale.  the  future 
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patrol  frigates,  and  sea  control  ships.  These 
low-mix  ships  wUl  be  effective  but  less  ex- 
pensive than  our  hlgh-mix  units  so  that  we 
can  obtain  the  required  numbers  to  carry  out 
our  missions.  We  patently  cannot  afford  to 
have  aU  of  our  ships  be  the  "batUe  ships" 
that  we  would  like.  Bather,  we  have  had  to 
develop  a  balanced  mix  of  ship  types  to  In- 
sure a  future  Navy  that  can  support  our 
national  interests. 

In  launchmg  Kinkaid  we  are  adding  to  our 
fieet  the  third  In  a  new  class  of  urgently 
needed,  modern  surface  warships.  The  Kin- 
kaid 15  one  of  the  most  modem  and  capable 
destroyers  in  the  world,  with  advanced 
sensors,  helicopters  with  their  sensors  and 
weapons,  a  sophisticated  conunand  and  con- 
trol system  and  a  variety  of  guns,  missiles 
and  torpedoes.  This  ship  unllbe  many  others, 
has  been  designed  with  adequate  reserves  for 
future  modernization,  so  that  it  will  be  a 
viable  ship  into  the  twenty  flrst  century, 
capable  of  meeting  new  threats  which  will 
develop  In  the  coming  decades,  by  accommo- 
dating new  weapons  and  technologies  as  they 
are  developed. 

A  unique  feature  of  this  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram and  of  the  LHA,  also  being  produced 
here  In  Pascagoula,  Is  that  the  United  States, 
in  addition  to  getting  new  ships,  has  also 
gained  a  new.  modern,  shipbuilding  faculty. 
Tbere  has  been  some  controversy  generated 
In  the  preiis  and  in  Congress  over  whether  or 
not  this  new  yard  would  reap  the  dividends 
expected  of  it  when  flrst  proposed — a  look 
around  us  provides  visible  proof  that  the 
United  States  Is  gaining  not  only  these  thirty 
modern  destroyers  and  flve  versatile  amphi- 
bious ships,  but  also  the  country's  most  naod- 
Mu  shipyard.  The  abUtty  to  produce  sblpa 
rapidly,  economically  and  In  quantity  is 
vitally  Important  to  the  United  Slates,  not 
oa:y  for  naval  strength,  but  also  for  our 
maritime  self  sufficiency. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  at  the  choice  of 
tbe  name  Klnlcald  for  this  ship.  We  have 
tradlilonfllly  named  our  destroyers  for  our 
naval  heroes.  Each  destroyer  bears  a  proud 
name.  In  some  cases,  names  have  been  passed 
from  ship  to  ship  as  in  the  case  of  some  of 
Oiir  early  heroes  such  as  Decatiu*.  Bain- 
bridge,  and  Dewey.  In  other  cases,  such  as  the 
one  today,  we  Introduce  a  new  name,  from  a 
more  recent  era. 

Thomas  c.  Kinkaid  Is  a  name  well  deserv- 
ing of  this  honor.  He  served  his  country  with 
great  distinction  and  devotion.  The  son  of 
an  admiral,  Thomas  Klnkald's  naval  career 
spaoued  46  years  from  his  appointment  as  a 
midshipman  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1904 
to  his  retirement  In  1950. 

Admiral  Kinkaid  had  an  extraordinary  rich 
naval  career.  Following  graduation  from  the 
Naval  Academy  in  1908.  he  had  tours  In  bat- 
tleships, served  m  a  gunboat  operating  off 
Vera  Cruz  during  the  Mexican  ClvU  War.  and 
was  assigned  to  the  British  admiralty  during 
the  latter  part  of  World  War  I.  Following  the 
war  he  was  assistant  chief  of  staff  to  the 
diplomatically  Important  U.S.  naval  detach- 
ment In  Turkish  waters.  In  the  early  1930'b, 
he  was  Secretary  to  the  Oeneral  Board  of 
tbe  Navy.  In  that  capacity  and  In  special  as- 
signments, he  participated  in  complex  Inter- 
national diseusslcns  at  Geneva  regarding  the 
limitations  of  naval  armaments. 

P<Jllowlng  command  of  cruiser  IndianapolUi 
In  1937.  Captain  Kinkaid  ^^--ame  naval  at- 
tach* in  Italy  for  two  yeais  mciuding  addi- 
tional duty  as  attach^  In  Yugoslavia.  At  this 
time,  Europe  was  becoming  engulfed  In  World 
War  n. 

During  1941,  prior  to  American  participa- 
tion In  World  War  n.  Kinkaid  commanded  a 
destroyer  squadron  engaged  in  short-of-war 
operations  In  the  Atlantic. 

With  American  entry  into  the  war.  Kinkaid 
(now  a  flag  officer)  transferred  to  the  Pacific 
tbeatre,  where  he  would  participate  In  vir- 
tually every  major  naval  engagement.  He 
WM  a  task  group  commander  at  the  battles 
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of  Coral  Sea  and  at  Midway.  During  the 
Solomons  campaign  he  commanded  a  force 
built  around  the  famed  carrier  Enterprise. 
In  January  1943,  he  "became  commander. 
North  Paciflc.  where  he  coordinated  the  op- 
erations In  the  Alaska  and  Aleutians  area  ot 
U.S.  Navy,  Army,  and  Air  Force  units,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Canadian  Air  Force. 

In  the  faU  of  1943,  Kinkaid  became  com- 
mander of  the  Seventh  Fleet  and  of  all  aUJed 
naval  forces  operating  in  the  Southeast  Pa- 
cific theatre.  As  the  commander  of  "Mac- 
Arthur's  Navy,"  the  admiral  oversaw  the 
complex  operations  In  that  area  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  commander  during  the 
great  battle  of  Leyte  Gulf. 

At  the  conclusion  of  hostilltlea.  his  Sev- 
enth Fleet  accepted  the  stirrender  of  Japa- 
nese naval  forces  In  Korea  and  landed  Ofl. 
and  Chinese  Nationalist  occupation  forces  in 
Korea  and  China.  In  these  optratlons,  Kin- 
kaid became  involved  in  delicate  politico- 
military  discussions  with  Chinese  Commu- 
nist and  Soviet  authorities. 

Admiral  Kinkaid  concluded  his  dlslln- 
guished  naval  career  In  the  post-war  years 
as  commander  of  the  Eastern  Sea  Frontier 
and  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 

The  name  Thomas  C.  Kinkaid  wUl  provide 
an  inspiring  and  enduring  example  for  all 
who  serve  In  this  ship  In  the  years  to  come. 
and  I  am  sure  that  Kinkaid  both  ship  and 
admiral  will  Inspire  the  rest  of  the  Navy  as 
wen  toward  high  standards  of  professional- 
ism and  leadership.  May  she  have  calm  seas 
and  fair  winds  In  alt  her  voyages. 


UNITED  STATES-LATIN  AMERICA 
RELATIONS:  PROPAGANDA  CAM- 
PAIGN EXPOSED 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1,  1974 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  12  months  much  has  taken  place  In 
regard  to  United  States-Latin  American 
relations.  These  Include  two  matters  of 
strategic  Importance:  the  US.-owned 
Panama  Canal  and  the  US.  Guantanamo 
Naval  Base  In  Cuba,  respectively,  both  ol 
which  have  long  been  under  organized 
propaganda  attack  aimed  at  wrestling 
them  from  the  control  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  much  interest 
that  I  read  In  an  address  to  tbe  Senate 
In  the  Congressional  Record  of  May  20, 
1974,  by  Senator  Lawton  Chiles  In  which 
he  quoted  remarks  by  Hon.  Sol  M.  Llno- 
wltz  at  the  launching  In  New  York  at  the 
Center  for  Inter-American  Relations  of 
the  newly  formed  Commission  on  United 
States-Latin  American  Relations.  The 
Chiles  address  includes  the  names  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Commission, 
which  Is  heavily  loaded  with  members 
of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  an 
organization  devoted  to  the  formation 
of  world  government. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  indicated 
Llnowitz  remarks  and  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  headed  bv 
him.  many  have  wondered  what  its  re- 
port, which  is  planned  for  completion  In 
September,  will  be  like.  A  partial  answer 
to  such  questions  by  Harold  Lord  Vamey, 
the  well-informed  president  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pan  American  Policy  of  New 
Tbrk,  was  recently  published. 
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Because  the  Indicated  article  by  Mr. 
Vamey  should  be  of  wide  Interest  to  all 
concerned  with  United  States-Latin 
American  relations,  I  quote  It  as  part  of 
my  remarks: 

IProm  toe  Review  ol  the  Nevs.  July  24. 1974J 

Hemisphese 

(By  Harold  Lord  Varney) 

THE   PANAMA    FIGHT 

Houry  Kissinger  Ic  now  running  Ecared  la 
Ills  effort  to  give  away  our  Panama  Canal 
Tlie  news  that  38  Senators  (23  Republlcana. 
12  Democrats  and  an  Independent)  are  pre- 
pared to  vote  no  on  the  Klsslnger-Bundy 
treaty  when  it  reaches  the  Senate  waa  a 
crushing  blow  to  the  plans  ot  toe  Secretary 
or  state.  Ratification  of  a  treaty  caUs  tot  a 
two-thirds  Senate  majority.  Kbton  and  Kis- 
singer simply  havcn-t  the  votes  to  do  the 
Job.  and  Ellsworth  Bunker  now  knows  hs 
may  be  grinding  out  a  new  treaty  that  U 
going  to  end  In  the  Senate  vnistebasket 

The  SUte  Department  did  not  expect  such 
a    roadblock.    When    Kissinger    signed    toe 

Principles  of  Agreement"  wito  Porelm  Min- 
ister Juan  Tack  In  Panama  city  on  February 
sovento  It  was  fuUy  expected  toat  the  new 
treaty,  glossed  with  the  then-current  EtsslD- 
ger  glamour,  could  be  whooped  through  the 
Senate  with  oiUy  token  opposition.  Now  toe 
boys  at  Foggy  Bottom  know  that  toey  hava 
miscalculated. 

Kissinger's  response  to  tols  setback  ha< 
been  the  launching  of  a  sophisticated  propa- 
ganda campaign.  The  effort  Is  being  fronted 
by  an  organization  called  the  "Commission 
•o  Reeiomme  US.  Relations  with  Latin 
America."  which  made  its  first  public  appear- 
ance on  May  flfteento.  Its  Initial  bow  waa  at 
too  New  York  "Center  for  Inter-American 
Relations."  headquarters  In  a  Park  Avenue 
mission  alive  with  the  usual  RockefeUer 
toadies. 

Front  man  for  toe  undertaking  Is  Sol  M. 
Llnowlts.  one  of  the  Xerox  mUllonalres,  an 
Establishment  Insider  who  was  so  disap- 
pointing as  President  Johnson's  Ambassador 
to  the  Organization  ot  American  States.  Uno- 
wltz  has  assembled  some  Impressive  namea 
behind  hUn.  Mass  media  support  Is  assured 
by  the  presence,  as  a  sponsor,  of  Andrew 
Helskell,  chairman  ot  Time  Incorporated  He 
will  go  after  big  money  with  the  support  of 
Alexander  Heard  of  the  Ford  Foundation  an- 
other sponsor.  Prominent  Catoolira  wril  be 
roped  In  by  toe  Reverend  Theodore  Hes- 
burgh,  president  of  Notre  Dame  Dnlverslty 
"Liberal"  Republicans  are  to  be  won  by  toe 
name  of  Elliot  Richardson.  Wall  street  Is 
represented  by  Peter  O.  Peterson.  Mr.  Nixon's 
former  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  chairman 
of  Lehman  Brothers. 

Opponents  of  toe  Panama  surrender  may 
now  hold  the  high  ground,  but  In  toe  coming 
fight  Kissinger  and  Llnowitz  wU!  have  toe 
big  guns  on  their  side.  The  Ford  Foundation 
the  Rockefeller  Brotoers'  Fund,  and  tbe 
Clark  Foundation  have  already  pledged  large 
grants  for  toe  "Commission."  And  beyond 
Panama,  we  ore  assured,  toe  new  organte*- 
tlon  wlU  also  mate  recommendations  for  a 
change  In  U.S.  policy  toward  toe  Communist 
dictatorship  to  Cuba. 

PAKAUA    PLOT    ADBOrm 

Defenders  of  Secretary  Kissinger's  poller  In 
Panama  usually  fall  back  upon  toe  argument 
that  the  United  states  Is  beinq  forced  into 
surrender  of  the  Canal  Zone  because  of  prea- 

Bure  from  otoer  Latin  American  countries 

notably  Peru,  Venezuela,  Argentina,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Mexico.  Now  Wiuiam  Jorden  a 
Kissinger  prot«g#  appointed  as  our  Ambas- 
sador to  Panama  has  blurted  out  toat  toe 
Panama  retreat  waa  planned  by  toe  White 
House  "a  year  and  a  half  ago."  long  before 
Latin  American  support  for  toe  land  grab 
by  Oeneral  Omar  Torrllo«  had  manifested 
itteU. 
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Speaking  before  the  American.  Society  In 
Panama.  Jorden  said  that  the  relationship 
between  Panama  and  the  United  States  over 
the  Canal  Zone  was  "singled  out  by  the  Ad- 
ministration"  a,  year  and  a  half  ago  as  among 
the  mo«t  urgent  problems  of  the  Hemisphere. 
His  remarks  were  published  In  full  by  the 
Panama  City  Star  And  Herald. 

NATIONALIZATION 

American  companies  with  large  Invest- 
ments In  Latin  America  see  nothing  but 
gloom  on  the  horizon.  Typical  Is  the  situa- 
tion in  Jamaica,  where  the  scheme  is  to  make 
things  intolerable  for  US  business  as  a  first 
step  toward  nationalization.  Jamaica's  prin- 
cipal export  to  the  United  states  is  bauxite, 
the  raw  material  from  which  aluminum  Is 
made.  Six  U.S.  companies  have  been  buying 
the  output.  Socialist  Prime  Minister  Michael 
Manley  has  in  a  single  move  Increased  by 
700  percent  the  taxes  and  royalties  to  ba 
paid  by  United  States  and  Canadian  firms 
operating  in  Jamaica. 

It  was  ov-er  a  decade  ago,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  crypto-Communlst  Romulo  Betan- 
court.  that  Venezuela  set  the  pattern  for 
getTing  rid  of  the  Gringo  by  such  a  progres- 
sive squeeze  on  earnings.  Today,  Venezuela's 
petroleum  royalties  and  taxes  for  foreign 
companies  have  rl<en  to  90  percent  and  a 
complete  takeover,  without  compensation  for 
U.S.  Installations,  is  scheduled  for  1983-1984. 

We  have  been  pushed  Into  a  con  game. 
Our  companies  are  encouraged  to  make  huge 
investments  In  Latin  America,  they  do  so, 
and  then  the  squeeze  is  applied.  In  the  end, 
taxes  and  royaliles  become  so  high  that  the 
company  Is  willing  to  sell  Its  properties  at 
a  figure  far  below  replacement  cost. 

Washington  made  the  situation  harder 
for  the  American  investor  by  setting  a  p^ce- 
dent  In  Peru  of  consent  to  such  robbery. 
There  the  government  nationalized  our  In- 
ternational Petroleum  properties  at  a  figure 
far  below  cost,  and  then  welshed  out  of 
paying  even  that  amount  by  putting  In  a 
fraudulent  claim  against  the  company  which 
exceeded  Ita  whole  value.  The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, advised  by  Henr^'  Kissinger, 
refused  to  aasert  its  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican mvestor  and  meekly  consented  to  the 
theft.  In  doing  so  It  Ignored  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress which  called  for  economic  reprisals  in 
any  such  instance,  thus  setting  the  prece- 
dent for  similar  grabs  from  Chile  and  Libya. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WE,  THE  YOUNG.  AHE  THE  FUTURE 
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DETERRING  DELINQUENCY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NEW  TOBK 
nj  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Augu;t  1.  1974 

Mr,  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  juvenile 
delinquency  is  a  widespread  and  danger- 
ous aHictlon  which  threatens  to  under- 
mine the  health  and  energy  of  this  Na- 
tion. Scores  of  young  people,  who  should 
be  looking  forward  to  productive,  suc- 
ces,^f  ul  lives,  are  turning  to  lives  of  crime. 
Neglect  and  despair  compound  the  prob- 
lem for  these  youths  who  are  drawn  into 
lawlessness  by  their  sense  of  hopelessness 
and  helplessness.  At  last.  Congress  has 
acted  to  solve  this  problem  by  focusing 
attention  and  money  on  preventing  our 
young  people  from  becoming  delinquents. 
Congressman  Gcs  Hawkims  deserves 
praise  for  his  leadership  In  this  field,  as 
does  CuuDE  Pepper  for  the  work  of  his 
Select  Committee  on  Crime. 


HON.  LEO  J.  RYAN 

OF   CAUFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1.  2974 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  "the  future 
is  now"  is  not  oniy  the  motto  of  a  well- 
known  football  coach,  but  also  that  of  a 
bright,  articulate  13-year-old  girl  from 
Central  School  in  San  Carlos,  Calif. 

In  a  graduation  speech  given  last 
month.  Suky  Snowdcn  reminds  us  all 
that  the  futuie  of  our  Nation  rests  ulti- 
mately with  oui-  youth.  I  am  confident  of 
our  future  with  youth  who.  In  the  words 
of  her  teacher.  Ramona  DeVore.  "show  a 
maturing,  inquiring  mind  as  well  as  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  world  around 
them." 

Shortly  after  Suky  Snowden  gave  that 
speech,  it  was  noted  and  commented 
upon  by  one  of  the  most  perceptive  edi- 
tors in  California,  Mr.  Dave  Schutz  of 
the  Redwood  City  Trlbime.  His  remarks, 
and  Suky's  speech  which  follow  are  well 
worth  reading.  Occasionally,  we  all  need 
some  evidence  that  the  next  generation 
has  the  wisdom  and  ability  to  keep  those 
ideas  and  ideals  which  we  pass  on  to 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  repair  the 
damage  that  occurs  because  of  poor  deci- 
.sions  made  unwittingly  by  th05e  of  us 
who  now  share  the  responsibility  of  gov- 
erning. 
YotTTH  Sounds  Off:   "We.  the  Yoitko.  are 

THE   FOTURC" 

(By  Dave  Schutz) 

We  are  Indebted  to  Ramona  DeVore.  a 
teacher  at  Central  School  In  San  Carlos,  who 
ha.s  ma'le  available  to  us  some  of  the  gradua- 
tion speeches  that  were  given  at  the  schools' 
commencement  program  last  month. 

As  the  teacher  points  out.  some  of  these 
speeches  "show  a  maturing.  Inquiring  mind 
as  well  as  a  growing  awareness  of  the  world 
around  them." 

Based  on  the  theme,  "We've  Only  Just 
Begun."  selected,  no  douht.  from  a  wonder- 
ful song  mads  popular  by  the  Carpenters, 
these  13-year-olds  moved  through  a  variety 
of  topics,  a',d  because  their  thoughts  might 
provide  food  for  thcupht  for  other  young 
people,  as  well  as  their  elders,  we  have  se- 
lected ore  by  Suky  Snowden,  as  represent- 
ative, and  present  it  here. 

The  speech  follows: 

"Pa=;t.  present  and  future  arc  three  of  the 
most  impL.rtftnt  words  In  the  English  lan- 
guage. 0\r.  of  these  three.  I  believe  that 
"future"  is  most  important.  It  Is  moat  im- 
portant, because  you  cannot  change  the  past, 
and  you  ca:i  do  very  little  about  the  present, 
but  you  can  change  the  future  for  the  better. 

"We,  the  youn;;  people  of  America,  are  the 
future.  Wo  'vtll  decide  the  future  presidents. 
And  It  wli:  depend  on  us  to  keep  this  country 
out  of  ugly  wars  and  di-^putes. 

"We  mus:  change  the  future  and  make  It 
better  than  the  past  or  the  presenr.  That  Is 
why  we  went  to  Central  School  and  also  why 
we  wlU  go  on  to  high  school  and  many  will 
continue  on  to  college  so  that  we  can  be 
depended  on  to  keep  the  country  tof,ethcr 
and  Improve  It  for  future  irciicrutloi'S  to 
come. 

"Now  we  are  only  Just  beginning  to  step 
out  Into  the  world  and  are  starting  tj3  experi- 
ment with  now  Idcus.  We  will  keep  experi- 
menting until  we  succeed  In  making  this  a 
better  world  to  live  In.  If  we  expect  to  suc- 
ceed we  must  start  now  by  enhancing  our 


education  and  Improving  our  ability  to  take 
on  responsibility. 

"In  the  years  to  come  we  will  be  able  to  try 
out  the  things  wc  have  learned  at  Central 
and  later  use  them  to  help  us  reach  our 
goals.  On  the  way  to  reaching  our  goals  we 
will  encounter  many  obstacles  and  will  have 
to  make  many  detours,  so  we  must  start 
now  In  makmg  our  minds,  as  well  as  our 
bodies,  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  prob- 
lems we  win  meet  along  the  way. 

"We  must,  from  now  on,  stop  depending 
on  others  to  take  on  our  responsibilities  for 
us.  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  make  Im- 
portant decisions  concerning  ourselves  and 
later  on  in  life,  our  families. 

"We,  the  eighth  graders  of  Central  School, 
as  well  as  all  young  people  all  over  America, 
are  beginning  to  realbre  that  there  are  many 
problems  In  today's  world,  such  as  poverty, 
war  and  crime,  and  we  are  striving  to  elim- 
inate them  in  the  future. 

"We  cannot  be  completely  sure  that  we  will 
solve  all  of  these  problems,  but  by  the  time 
we  are  the  older  generation,  the  new  genera- 
tion, our  children,  will  also  be  striving  to 
better  their  future,  and  hopefully,  some  day 
we  will  have  a  perfect  world. 

"Until  that  day  comes  there  will  always  be 
new  obstacles  to  overcome  and  new  prob- 
lems to  solve,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  go 
on,  no  matter  how  many  we  encounter. 

"So  always  keep  this  in  mind — hope  is  In 
the  future,  and  the  future  Is  now.  * 

And  we  would  add  only  that  so  long  u 
there  are  Suky  Snowdena,  and  others  like 
her,  reaching  for  that  unreachable  star  our 
future  wilt  be  In  very  good  bands. 


DR.    JOHN    Mclaughlin    talks 

COMMON  SENSE   TO  THE  PRESS 
CLUB 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  32.  2974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
deplorable  atmosphere  which  per\'ade3 
Washington  at  this  unhappy  hour,  few 
speak  common  sense  and  just  as  few 
seem  interested  In  hearing  It.  One  gets 
the  feeling  that  this  whole  horrible 
drama  to  "get  the  President"  Is  being  re- 
lentlessly orchestrated  by  those  same  po- 
litical enemies  who  failed  to  prevail 
through  the  regular  electoral  processes 
in  1972. 

It  is  alarming  to  see  men  of  high  posi- 
tion and  media  of  immense  influence 
clamoring  for  their  pound  of  flesh  from 
the  political  bones  of  the  President,  com- 
pletely reckless  as  to  reason,  and  seek- 
ing nothing  so  much  as  tn  gain  venge- 
ance In  their  longstanding  vendetta 
with  Richard  Nixon. 

Their  sickness  of  purpose  will  not  be 
cured  by  allowing  them  to  "get  the  Presi- 
dent." any  more  than  feeding  another 
Christian  to  the  lions  cured  the  lustful 
.sickness  of  the  Roman  powerpack  of  an- 
other day. 

A  call  for  common  sense — yea,  a  prayer 
for  common  sense — with  respect  to  the 
impeachment  debate,  was  raised  by  Dr. 
John  McLaughlin  before  a  National  Press 
Club  audience  on  the  24th  of  July,  "Fa- 
ther John."  as  he  Is  affectionately  known, 
is  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  knowledge- 
able persons  to  have  addressed  himself 
to  this  vital  subject. 
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So  that  many  of  my  colleagues  and 
fellow  citizens  may  have  the  benefit  of 
bis  wise  words  and  his  plea  for  common 
sense.  I  am  pleased  to  include  Dr.  Mc- 
Laughlin's address  for  the  Recoho: 
Addoess  or  Dr.  Johx  McLattghuzt,  Deputy 

SPSCUX    AsSISTAXr   TO   THE    pR£Sn>ENT,    THE 

National  Press  Club,  Washincton,  D.C. 

jult  24.   1974,  "iwfeachmemt  and  com- 

BCON  Sense" 

My  chosen  subject  today  Is  "Imiwachment 
and  Common  Sense." 

Six  months  before  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence m  1776.  Thomas  Paine  wrote  a 
monograph  called  Common  Sense  In  which 
Paine  argtied  for  the  Immediate  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States.  George  Washing- 
ton credited  Common  Sense  with  having 
worked  "a  powerful  change  in  the  minds  of 
many  men." 

Common  sense  Is  what  brought  the  Re- 
public into  existence  and  common  sense 
if  utilized,  will  preserve  the  Republic  today. 

Thomas  Paine  describes  the  nature  of  com- 
mon sen.se:  It  Is  wide-angle,  panoramic;  "it 
generously  enlarges  man's  views  beyond  the 
present  day,"  Paine  says.  Common  sense 
then.  Is  encompa.s5lng  rather  than  piecemeal; 
It  views  phenomena  in  their  totality  rather 
than  by  Installments. 

George  Santayana.  the  philosopher,  de- 
scribes common  sense  In  this  way:  "I  think 
that  common  sense,"  he  says.  "In  a  rough. 
dogged  way.  Is  technically  sounder  than  -i^he 
Bpeclal  schools  of  philosophy  [In  our  current 
context,  read  "law'l.  each  of  which  squints 
and  overlooks  half  the  facts,  and  half  the 
difficulties.  In  Its  eagerness  to  find  in  some 
detail  the  key  to  the  whole." 

Common  sense  Is  the  bedrock  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  and  the  American  experience. 
Americans  are  not  a  doctrinaire  people,  they 
are  a  common  sense  people — sensible,  rea- 
sonable, not  Inclined  to  engorge  some  par- 
ticular aspect  of  a  problem  Into  bloated  dis- 
proportion. Rather  they  are  ready,  willing 
and  able  to  see  the  problem  as  a  whole,  and 
then  to  judge  with  balance  and  perspective. 

In  a  word,  common  sense  Is  wisdom.  Com- 
mon sense  Is  what  we  urgently  need  today 
when  the  present  moment  so  tends  to  tyr- 
annize and  warp  our  Judgment. 
proposition 

My  proposition  to  you  today  Is  this:  Com- 
mon sense  dictate,  as  well  as  strict  legal  jus- 
tice, that  the  Judiciary  Committee  vote  the 
Impeachment  issue  both  on  the  basis  of  the 
factual  evidence,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
probable  effects  of  a  presidential  trial  In  the 
United  States  Senate  on  the  Nation  and  the 
International  community. 

Regarding  the  first  criterion  of  Impeach- 
ment, the  factual  evidence,  let  us  leave  that 
matter  for  others  to  discuss,  as  indeed  they 
have  and  will  continue  to  do.  ad  nauseam, 
t  would  quickly  append  the  personal  view, 
however,  that  from  my  reading  of  the  evi- 
dence I  see  not  one  Jot  or  tittle  of  data  that 
persuades  me  that  the  President  Is  guUty  of 
any  criminal  act  whatsoever,  even  of  a  mls- 
dearaeanor. 

Tbe  other  index  of  Impeachment — the 
probable  effects  on  the  Nation  and  the  In- 
ternational community  of  a  presidential 
trial  In  the  XJB.  Senate — deser^■e3  explora- 
tion here. 

First,  let  us  chronicle  events  In  their  prob- 
able course  during  the  next  year,  on  the 
hypothesis,  however  Improbable,  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  full  House  of 
Representatives  will  m  fact  vote  the  Im- 
peachment of  the  President.  I  emphasize 
that  these  are  my  personal  ruminations 
and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  thinking 
of  others  in  the  White  House  community. 
not  even  of  those  distinguished  and  hlgh- 
tvpo  luminaries  from  the  White  House  who 
adorn  this  platform  with  me  this  after- 
noon. 
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By  prevailing  estimate,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  vote  on  the  31st  of  July,  one 
week  from  today — a  day.  Incidentally,  that  Is 
the  feast  of  the  Holy  Founder  of  the  Jesuit 
Order,  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola.  Pardon  the 
plug  for  the  home  team. 

If  Indeed  the  Judiciary  votes  to  recom- 
mend Impeachment,  August  wUI  be  the 
cruellest  month  this  year  for  the  House  of 
Representatives,  T.S.  Elliot  notwithstanding. 
To  conjure  In  the  Imagination  what  the 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  faced  with 
during  August  Is  mlndboggUng.  Each  wUl 
have  deposited  on  him.  almost  literally  a 
roomful  of  data,  mlUlons  upon  mllllona  of 
words,  the  largest  assemblage  of  material 
on  any  one  case  In  the  history  of  human 
Jurisprudence. 

The  political  atmosphere  will  become 
charged.  Antl-Nlxonltes  will  try  to  ramrod 
the  Impeachment  resolution  through  like 
robots,  whereas  Nixon  supporters  and  mid- 
dle-grounders will  try  to  reflect  and  sift:  try 
to  ascertain  whether  Judiciary  members 
\ised  criminality  as  a  standard,  and  whether 
the  norm  of  evldentlallty  was  "clear  and 
convincing"  or  "probable  cause"  or  "beyond 
reasonable   doubt." 

It  win  be  an  Invincibly  nettlesome.  frus- 
trating and.  at  times,  terrifying  experience. 
Memtwrs  will  say  to  themselves,  "How  can  I 
In  good  conscience  vote  for  Impeachment 
when  I  am  relatively  uninformed  personal- 
ly on  the  matter,  dependent  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  Judiciary  with  their  obvi- 
ous shortcomings  and  on  media  reporting 
with  Its  biases  and  slurs.  Congressmen  will 
recall,  for  example,  that  Newsweek  and  the 
Sew  York  Times  the  Week  in  Review  re- 
cently featured  only  the  front  section  of 
the  President's  quotation  dealing  with  a  po- 
tential White  House  response  to  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee,  namely,  *T  want  you 
all  to  stonewall  It.  let  them  plead  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  cover-up  or  anything  else," 
Newsweek  and  the  Times  neglected  to  sim- 
ilarly stress  the  other  section  of  the  same 
qyote  where  the  President  says.  "On  the  other 
hand,  uh,  uh,  I  would  prefer  as  I  said  to  you, 
that  you  do  it  the  other  way." 

The  House  will  want  to  peruse  the  evi- 
dence and  to  ask  questions,  but  the  pres- 
sure will  be  on  them  to  vote,  and  vote  they 
will.  Faced  with  this  avalanche  of  docu- 
mentation, the  House  will  probably  summon 
no  witnesses,  read  whatever  It  can.  and  de- 
cide largely  on  the  basis  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  recommendations.  Clearly,  then, 
the  spread  and  partisan  mix  of  the  Com- 
mittee vote  will  be  of  disturbing  importance 
to  the  House  verdict. 

the   senate   TftXAL 

On  the  hypothesis— hopefully  unlikely — 
that  the  House  votes  to  Impeach  the  Pres- 
ident, the  matter  will  be  formally  trans- 
ferred to  the  Senate.  The  earliest  date  for 
this  transfer  would  appear  to  be  Labor  Day, 
Monday,  September  2.  1974.  At  this  point, 
preparations  for  the  Senate  trial  wlU  begin. 
House  Managers  and  the  presidential  de- 
fense counsels  will  call  for  time  to  develop 
their  arguments.  Depending  on  the  number 
of  articles  of  Impeachment,  the  defense 
counsel  will  probably  want  to  Interview  up 
to  200  witnesses  for  possible  testimony  and 
ho  will  Ukely  seek  subpoena  power. 

This  Senate  trial  wctUd  differ  from  that 
of  Andrew  Johnson  In  several  particulars. 
primarily  In  the  complexity  of  the  trans- 
action. President  Johnson's  trial  was  not 
concerned  over  matters  of  fact,  but  over  a 
mutter  of  right.  The  fact  was  not  In  dispute: 
the  President  did  discharge  his  Secretary  of 
War.  What  was  in  dispute  was  the  Presi- 
dent's right  to  discharge  his  Cabinet  ofllcer. 

In  the  current  case,  questions  of  fact  are 
m  dispute,  and  capital  Investigations  of 
fact  usually  show  a  full  reliance  on  an 
amplitude  of  witnesses — seoretarles,  clerks, 
messengers  and  anyone  who  can  shed  light 
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on  what  happened.  It  is  entirely  possible, 
depending  on  the  article  of  Impeachment, 
tbat  many  personnel  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  FBI,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Cost  of  Living  Council,  Government  Audit- 
ing Office,  Government  Services  Agency,  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  Department  of 
State  and  other  agencies  will  have  to  be 
called. 

The  range  of  witnesses  wUl  be  ftill.  Thus 
If  the  Milk  Case  remains  as  an  article  of 
Impeachment,  the  President's  attorney  might 
wish  to  subpoena  members  of  the  Congress 
who  accepted  milk  monies,  including  the 
Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
other  important  political  ilgures.  Deposi- 
tions will  be  taken,  and  Interviews  con- 
ducted. 

This  preparation  would  appear  to  require 
some  three  months,  resulting  in  a  schedule 
that  would  set  a  Senate  trial  probably  for 
December  1.  This  date  presumes  that  the 
problem  of  new  Senators  arriving  will  be 
resolved  In  favor  of  commencement  of  the 
trial  before  their  seating.  [One  third  of  the 
Senate,  you  will  remember,  will  be  up  for 
re-election  this  Novemt>er.]  Some  may  wish 
to  postpone  the  start  of  the  trial  until  the 
new  Senators,  elected  In  November,  have 
been  Installed. 

The  length  of  the  trial  will  depend  pri- 
marily upon  the  number  of  articles  In  the  bill 
of  Impeachment,  The  Johnson  Impeach- 
ment trial  t»gan  on  February  25.  iBSa  and 
ended  May  26,  1B68,  three  months  almost 
to  the  day.  As  noted,  the  essential  argu- 
ment In  that  case  was  simple : 

Did  President  Johnson  have  the  right  to 
discharge  his  Cabinet  officer?  Poets  are  much 
more  Intractable  to  deal  with  and  once  dis- 
cerned they  must  be  read  and  Interpreted. 
So  the  current  Impeachment  process,  even  If 
limited  to  one  article.  Is  as  complex  a  legal 
matter  as  anything  the  Nation  has  ever  seen. 

How  long  wUl  the  trial  last?  Again  this 
will  depend  on  the  number  of  impeachment 
articles,  but  surely  the  House  Managers  wUI 
wish  to  consume  as  long  a  period  for  their 
c&^e  as  was  outlayed  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee In  Its  recent  presentation  of  one  side 
of  the  evidence,  namely  ten  weeks.  For  bis 
part,  the  President  without  question  will  be 
allowed  when  on  trial  to  present  a  volume  of 
evidence  of  comparable  5l7e  and  In  a  com- 
parable time  frame.  Thus,  twenty  weeks— ten 
for  the  managers  and  ten  for  the  Defense 
Counsel — or  five  months  would  appear  to  be 
a  baseline  mlniirium  for  the  trial's  duration. 

Certain  realities  suggest,  however,  that  the 
trial  would  probably  run  longer  than  five 
months. 

First,  there  Is  the  fact  that  procedures  and 
rules  of  presidential  Senate  trials  are  sketchy 
at  best.  Tliey.  along  with  the  preroeatlves  of 
the  court.  w^Ul  have  to  be  reviewed'  and  set. 
Also,  cverj'thlng  that  takes  place  In  the  trial 
Is  subject  to  challenge  and  vote.  Thus,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  presides 
over  the  100  Senators  acting  as  jurors,  and 
whenever  a  question  is  asked.  Defense  Coun- 
sel or  the  House  Managers  can  object.  The 
Chief  Jtistlce.  as  the  presldm^  officer  rule?  on 
whether  the  objection  Is  to  be  sustained  or 
not.  But  th.^t  Is  net  the  end  of  it,  Tne  Sena- 
tors can  then  vote  to  accept  or  to  reject  the 
Chief  Justice's  ruling.  The  Senators  can  also 
debate  the  matter  before  they  vote.  So  It 
could  readily  take  a  half  day  to  determine 
whether  a  particular  objsctlon  would  be  sus- 
tained or  overruled  by  the  Senate  mi  J-  rity. 
:t  should  i>e  remembered,  ico,  that  Iltt;rally 
thousands  cf  objections  -.  til  be  raised  during 
such  a  trial.  Let  me  repeat  everj-thlng  that 
happens  In  tlic  Semite  cl:omber  is  subject  to 
debate  and  vote  of  the  majority.  The  judge — 
namely  the  chief  justice — In  this  tribunal  Is 
not  supreme.  Tlie  majority  of  the  Senators 
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Now  the  Sen&ttt,  as  every  schoolboy  knows. 
Is  K  deliberative  body,  to  fact  the  most  de- 
liberative body  In  the  world.  Deliberative 
means  maoy  things  and  among  them  la 
"alow." 

Second,  there  Is  the  matter  of  verification. 
John  Doar  spent  the  vast  majority  of  hla  ten 
weeHs  submitting  hearsay  and  documents. 
The  documents  were  written  and  signed  by 
Individuals  who  were  never  called  aa  wlt- 
aesees.  The  President's  counsel  may  wish  to 
call  witnesses  to  verify  documents  so  that 
they  may  be  put  Into  the  record.  Besides 
straight  vertlflcatlon  the  Defense  Counsel 
may  aslc:  "What  did  you  mean  by  this  doc- 
ument? This  sentence?  This  phrase?  Thl4 
word?  Did  the  President  actuaUy  see  tho 
document?  How  did  he  Interpret  the  docu- 
ment?" This  la  time  consuming  biit  It  Is  ele- 
mental due  process  and  tt  can  be  assumed 
that  et  a  Senate  trial  nothing  Is  going  to 
elude  the  President's  counsel  by  default.  It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  that  documeo- 
tary  submissions  to  the  impeachment  Ux- 
queft  number  in  the  thousands. 

Putting  aU  this  together,  my  ballpark  esti- 
mate 13  that  a  Senate  trial  of  President 
Nlion.  If  It  were  to  materialize,  would  last  7 
and  one-half  months,  a  period  of  time  which 
would  bring  us  to  about  one  year  from  today. 

SENATS    TEtAL'S    EFFTCTS 

Let  us  hypothesize  on  a  Senate  trial  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  trial  of 
seven  and  one-half  months  duration  or  even 
a  trial  of  considerably  lesser  duration,  and 
the  effects  of  such  a  trial  on  the  nation  at 
large  In  the  five  areas  of  national  jnorale, 
economy/,  politics,  media  and  international 
Tetations, 

First,  morale.  The  Watergate  Investigation 
has  lasted  for  over  two  years  and  the  feeling 
of  universal  surfeit,  of  gagging,  fed-up 
satiety.  Is  Intensely  felt. 

This  pervasive  surfeit  Is  accompanied  by  a 
numbness  and  a  sense  of  waste,  sterility  and 
barrenness.  We  appear  to  be  spinning  our 
wheels:  there  Is  much  motion  but  no  move- 
mem. 

If  the  President  is  forced  to  stand  trial  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  however,  the 
morale  of  the  nation  will  be  depressed  and 
outraced  by  a  quantum  leap  downwards.  By 
definition,  a  quantum  leap  means  a  release 
of  energy  over  which  cstnnot  be  predictably 
measured  or  controlled.  Bitterness  and  ran- 
cour will  appear  In  Inestimable  volume  and 
intensity.  The  buttons  will  be  off  the  foils, 
everyone  will  be  playing  for  keeps,  all  poli- 
ticians will  go  for  brokfc.  Fresh  and  anarchic 
energies  wU  be  unleashed  Into  society.  On  all 
sides  there  will  he  partisan  kicking  and  bit- 
ing and  scratching  and  rending  of  garments. 

This  Is  the  condition  that  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton warned  would  occur  If  the  Nation 
moved  unclrcumspectly  towards  impeach- 
ment, aa  It  did  In  the  time  of  Andrew  John- 
son and  as  tt  may  be  doing  today.  In  the 
Federalist  Papers,  Hamilton  wrote: 

"The  prosecution  (of  construed  Impeach- 
able offenses]  will  seldom  fall  to  agitate  the 
passions  of  the  whole  community  and  to 
divide  It  Into  parties  more  or  less  friendly 
or  Inimical  to  the  accused.  In  many  cases  it 
will  connect  Itself  with  the  pre-extetlng 
factions  and  will  enlist  all  their  anlmoBlClefc, 
partialities.  Influence  and  Interest  on  one 
side  or  on  the  other  and  In  such  cases  there 
will  always  be  the  greater  danger  that  the 
decision  will  be  regulated  more  by  the  com- 
parative strength  of  parties  than  by  the  real 
demonstrations  of  innocence  or  guUt." 

The  public  mood  during  the  onset  of  Che 
Johnson  impeachment  trial  to  1868  was  de- 
scribed by  Senator  Edmund  Robs  of  Kansas 
and  echoes  Hamilton's  wamtog: 

"Throughout  the  country,  and  In  aU  walks 
of  life  .  .  .  the  condition  of  the  public  mind 
was  not  unlike  that  precedtog  a  great  battle. 
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The  dominant  party  of  the  nation  seemed 
to  occupy  the  position  of  public  prosecutor. 
and  it  was  scarcely  to  the  mood  to  brook 
delay  for  trial  or  to  hear  defense.  Washtog- 
ton  had  become  duxtog  the  trial  the  central 
point  of  the  politically  dissatisfied  and 
swarmed  with  representatives  of  every  state 
of  the  Union,  demandtog  to  a  partically 
united  voice  the  deposition  of  the  President. 
The  footsteps  of  the  antl-lmpeachtog  Re- 
publicans were  dogged  from  the  days'  be- 
gtonlng  to  Its  end  and  far  Into  the  night 
with  entreaties,  considerations,  and  threats. 
The  newspapers  came  dally  filled  with  not  a 
few  threats  of  violence.  .  .  ." 

When  one  considers  how  both  mass  com- 
munication and  the  Presidency  have  ex- 
panded since  Andrew  Johnson's  day.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  American  body  pol- 
itic would  today  be  able  to  contato  Its  out- 
rage through  December,  January,  February, 
March,  April.  May.  June,  and  July  while  the 
Congress  rehearsed  the  same  tired  broken 
records:  ITT,  milk  subsidies,  wiretapping, 
cover-up,  subpoenas,  IRS  and  so  forth. 
Meanwhile  besides  this  polarisation,  paral- 
ysis would  t>e  felt;  legislation  on  energy, 
health,  unemployment  insurance,  education 
and  other  social  and  economic  programs 
would  be  seen  by  the  electorate  as  remato- 
Ing  untouched.  In  this  Kafka-esque  en- 
vironment the  Nation  would  probably  erupt. 

Economic  Effects.  A  seven  month  Senate 
trial  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  have  negative  effects  on  the  economy. 
I  do  not  wish  to  overdraw  this  picture  be- 
cause It  Is  very  Uy.  Nevertheless,  It  appears 
that  the  economy  would  sag  somewhat  if  the 
Impeachment  goes  to  the  Senate.  The  ques- 
tion Is  not  whether  but  how  much  and  how 
bad?  Would  a  recession  occur?  Would  tofla- 
tlon  worsen?  Would  unemployment  Increase? 
Would  the  cost  of  Uvtog  rise?  Would  houstog 
starts  plummet?  Would  confidence  to  the 
dollar  erode?  Would  International  trade  be 
enfeebled?  Would  the  market  Idle  or  drop? 
This  much  Is  certain:  A  trial  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  produce  perceived  instability. 
The  economy  of  the  nation  cannot  remain 
Indifferent  to  nervousness  and  irresolution. 

Political  Effects.  If  the  Impeachment  goes 
to  a  Senate  trial,  the  fact  of  the  trial  itself 
will  wound  the  Office  of  the  Presidency  for 
an  todeflnlte  period  and  possibly  perma- 
nently. Irrespective  of  whether  the  President 
la  convlct«l  or  acquitted.  Instead  of  being  a 
residual  check,  impeachment  will  become  a 
political  weapon  to  overturn  the  mandate  of 
an  election.  Tho  balance  between  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  Judicial  branches  will  be 
destabilized. 

As  far  as  the  bipartisan  system  Is  con- 
cerned, the  prevailing  political  cynicism  will 
be  compounded  and  the  effect  of  that  tocre- 
mental  cynicism  will  be  felt  to  drop-offs  In 
party  afflllatlon.  The  end  result  will  be  a 
weakening  of  our  American  political  bi- 
partisan system. 

Over  one  third  of  the  Nation  have  ce- 
mented their  support  of  Richard  Nixon.  This 
segment  of  our  society,  do  not  believe  that 
the  evidence  warrants  a  Senate  trial  for  the 
President,  If  the  Impeachment  goes  to  the 
Senate  and  the  Nation  is  forced  to  endure  the 
ordeal  of  the  trial,  this  giant  segment  of  our 
society,  and  many  Independents,  will  grow 
embittered  and  vindictive. 

Tti9  President's  supporters  will  remember 
the  actions  of  certato  memt>er8  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  Peter  Rodlno  will  be 
recalled  as  the  Chairman  who  with  one  hand 
rapped  the  gavel  on  hearings  that  Judged 
the  propriety  of  milk  contributions  to  the 
President's  election  and  with  the  other  hand 
received  milk  contributions  of  hla  own,  then 
refused  to  return  the  gifts — even  though 
there  are  no  cows  to  Newark,  even  though 
his  fellow  Committeemen  returned  theirs, 
and  even  though  he  had  received  over  »3a.- 
000  from  the  AFL-CIO — all  of  which  raises 
the  question  of  why  be  needed  tbe  milk 
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money  in  the  first  place.  In  fact,  why  did  he 
need  any  big  outside  funding  stoce  he  won 
the  race  in  1972  by  over  80%  of  the  vote? 

The  President's  supporters  will  remember 
how  Mr.  Rodlno  flrst  rejected  TV  cameras  and 
the  press,  thus  permitting  prejudicial  selec- 
tive leaking  against  the  President  and  other 
innocent  persons  like  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger. 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
Winner.  They  will  remember  Mr.  Rodino's 
tampering — equivalently — with  the  Jury  by 
{"pursuadtog"}  two  Democrat  Judiciary 
Members  toto  changing  their  conscience 
votes  after  they  had  opted  to  support  the  re- 
quest of  the  President's  counsel  to  sumimon 
witnesses. 

The  President's  supporters  will  remember 
how  Mr.  Rodino  ["denied")  that  early  on  he 
had  said  to  three  Journalists:  "Ail  the  Demo- 
crats on  the  committee  will  vote  impeach- 
ment and  If  five  Republicans  on  the  Com- 
mittee also  vote  for  It,  the  full  House  will 
follow  suit."  Not  only  was  this  [words  de- 
leted] and  crass  pre-judgment,  the  Presldentl 
supporters  will  say.  but  It  was  public  (word 
deleted]  on  a  massive  scale  to  boot. 

The  supporters  of  the  President  will  recaU 
that  after  Mr.  Doar  dropped  the  mask  of 
Impartiality  and  stood  as  the  Conimittee'i 
self -appoto  ted  Torquemada,  Mr.  Bodlno 
said  proudly.  "When  I  hired  him,  I  alwayi 
knew  he  eventually  would  do  this." 

The  President's  supporters  will  remember 
certain  Congressmen  on  the  Committee,  like 
Mr.  Efrlnan  and  his  characterizations  of  the 
President  as  "a  goddam  fink,"  and  "the 
absolute  hypocrite."  and  "corrupt."  and 
"murderer."  and  his  characterization  of  tbe 
President's  Southeast  Asian  peacemaking 
efforts  as  Hitlerite  genocide,  and  his  saytog, 
"We'll  have  him  out  by  spring,"  and  his 
wearing  of  an  "Impeach  Nixon"  button  on 
his  lapel  until  wiser  and  cooler  heads  in- 
structed him  to  remove  it. 

They  will  remember  Mr.  Waldle's  use  of 
his  franking  privilege  to  send  out  reprtots  of 
his  hot  rhetoric  pro-lmpeachmeni  address 
at  Berkeley  and  blank  pro-lmpeacbment  peti- 
tions to  be  filled  out  by  Colifornlana  outside 
his  District  so  as  to  maintain  the  Impeach- 
ment momentum. 

The  President's  supporters  will  remember 
Mr.  Conyers  and  his  statement  that  he  was 
on  tbe  Judiciary  Committee  to  keep  Mr. 
Rodlno  from  being  "too  damn  fair."  They  will 
remember  Mr.  Rangel  characterizing  the 
President  in  public  print  as  "an  [a  vulgar 
word  meantog  the  excretory  opening  of  the 
alimentary  canal  J ."  There  is  not  a  Jury 
In  the  country  that  would  tolerate  any  one 
of  these  individuals  sitting  to  Judgment 
on  materials  relating  to  the  gxillt  or  tono* 
cence  of  Richard  Nixon,  and  yet  these  per- 
sons are  doing  exactly  that  at  the  most 
solemn  and  grave  Inquest  that  the  Nation 
can  undertake. 

If  the  President  goes  to  trial,  these  recol- 
lections of  unfairness,  and  Indecency  on  the 
part  of  these  Impeachment  zanies  will  re- 
mato  Indelibly  fixed  In  their  memories  like 
an  epitaph  to  stone.  This  huge  group  of 
Nixon  supporters  will  not  easily  swallow 
their  searing   Indignation   and   resentment. 

Afedia  effects.  An  Impeachment  trial  would 
bloat  the  power  of  the  media.  Many  to  the 
press  have  already  claimed  Richard  Nixon 
as  their  trophy,  and  the  trial  would  Justify 
an  I-told-you-so  trlumpbanism. 

But  a  backlash,  harmful  to  tbe  media.  In 
my  Judgment,  will  develop.  Already  people 
have  noted  press  excesses,  as  Is  evidenced 
by  a  majority  of  the  populace  who  now  say 
that  the  media  are  mired  In  Watergate.  The 
people  have  noted,  too,  the  notebook  and 
tweezers  method  of  executing  Richard 
Nixon  that  some  media  have  adopted  like 
that  the  seaming  together  of  fragments  of 
the  transcripts  by  Time  and  Newsweek  so 
aa  to  create  a  tortured  and  horrid  Image  of 
the  President. 
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The  people  have  seen  through  tbe  s<^h- 
istry  of  the  argument  given  wide  promtoence 
by  some  media,  namely,  that  an  accumula- 
tion of  suspect  areas  regardtog  the  Presi- 
dent makes  him  guilty.  People  realize  that 
twenty  rowboats  do  not  make  a  Queen  Mary. 
The  people  know,  too,  how  well  the  media 
can  bury  items,  like  the  "Farl  Nash"  story. 
On  July  9  the  Judiciary  Committee  released 
a  transcript  to  which  the  President  is  quoted 
on  March  22,  1973  as  voicing  worry  about 
"Earl  Nash."  On  that  occasion  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell  had  inquired  of  the  President 
the  general  political  state  of  affairs  and  the 
President  replied,  according  the  Judiciary 
version.  "Earl  Nash  worries  the  J"b€jabbers"J 
out  of  us  here  regarding  (unintelligible)." 
The  Committee  staff  checked  their  "Earl 
Nash"  version  seven  times  before  they  re- 
leased it  and  they  boast  high  quality  play- 
back equipment.  The  "Earl  Nash"  reference 
sent  newspaper  research  people  scurrying. 
and  the  LJi-  Times  newspaper  librarian  pored 
through  reference  books  and  found.  "Nash, 
Harold  Earl"  In  Who's  Who  in  Government, 
IdentiQed  as  an  underwater  sound  expert 
working  for  a  Navy  laboratory  to  New  Lon- 
don. Connecticut,  Watergate  reporters  were 
then  salivating  with  interest:  an  acoustical 
sound  expert  no  less. 

The  laboratory  was  phoned  and  the  re- 
porter was  told  that  Earl  Nash  was  away  on 
assignment  with  the  Gth  Fleet  In  the  Medi- 
terranean for  a  month.  He  was  then  traced  to 
bis  apartment  to  Naples.  When  his  phone 
rang  in  Naples,  there  was  no  answer.  A 
Military  Intelligence  expert  kept  the  story 
alive  by  telling  a  reporter  that  "the  name 
sounds  familiar."  But  the  story  was  finally 
killed  when  the  Judiciary  Committee  re-lls- 
tened  to  the  tape.  "Earl  Nash,"  it  turns  out. 
was  "National  Security"  That's  what  worried 
the  President,  and  so  his  claim  that  Water- 
gate disclosures  were  hurting  national  se- 
curity was  corroborated  by  the  Judiciary's 
revision  of  their  version  of  the  tape. 

Too  bad  that  the  story  did  not  get  wider 
play.  Then  James  J.  Ktlpatrlck  might  have 
shown  somewhat  more  skepticism  about  the 
other  sections  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
transcripts  which  alleged  points  of  difference 
with  the  White  House  versions. 

Regarding  media  Imbalance,  on  a  more 
personal  note,  my  own  enriching  exchange  of 
views  with  ray  Jesuit  administrator  in  New 
England  is  In  point.  When  I  was  admonished, 
the  story  gatoed  Jumbo  coverage  to  the  New 
York  Times.  Time  and  Newsweek.  But  when 
the  administrator  came  to  an  enlightened 
recognition  of  the  truth  and  recanted  on  all 
counts,  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  Itoe 
carrying  that  story  to  Time.  Newsweek  or 
the  JV.y.  Times. 

The  First  Amendment  was  designed  to 
guarantee  that  no  power  would  be  used  to 
supress  the  media,  and  also  to  provide  that 
there  exist  a  diversity  of  opinion.  Today  the 
First  Amendment  is  betog  Bbu.^d  by  certain 
powerful  national  media  In  the  central  polit- 
ical Issue  of  our  day.  the  President's  Im- 
peachment, to  argue  to  a  uniform  position. 
le-.  Richard  Nixon  must  be  ousted. 

If  the  impeachment  goes  to  trial,  cover- 
age will  doubtless  be  slanted  and  sensation- 
alized by  certain  powerful  media,  as  the  big 
media  slanted  and  sensationalized  the  Im- 
peachment of  Andrew  Johnson. 

The  sensationalizing  of  the  impeachment 
trial.  If  it  occurs,  will  bring  with  It  as  a  back- 
.  lash  the  relnspectlon  of  the  constitutional 
rote  of  the  media.  In  our  whole  democratic 
experience,  the   American   people   have   not 
tolerated  Irresponsible  use  of  power.  Amer- 
icans win  then  look  to  see  what  controls 
should  be  put  on  the  media.  They  will  likely 
say  that  If  the  media  are  using  their  power 
politically,  then  they  must  be  subject  to  the 
same   political    sanctions   as   any   one   else. 
Effects   on    International    Relations.   If   a 
Senate  trial  Is  voted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
•  sentatlves.  It  will  probably  be  transmitted 
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In  large  segments  via  satellite  to  the  coun- 
tries of  tlie  planet.  Bilaterally,  our  relation- 
ships certatoly  cannot  be  helped  by  this  de- 
velopment. During  the  long  period  of  trial, 
other  countries  would  not  know  whether  the 
President  had  the  backing  of  the  Nation, 
and  so  they  would  wonder  whether  they 
could  de[}end  upon  us  or  not. 

Wo\ild  opponent  nations,  moreover,  on  the 
assumption  that  our  leadership  is  disorgan- 
ized, be  encouraged  to  miscalculate?  Certain 
countries  like  the  Soviet  Union  are  geared 
to  this  psychology.  After  Stalin's  death.  Rus- 
sia thought  very  much  In  these  terms,  bellev- 
tog  that   we  might   try  to  tovade  them. 

Most  Importantly,  however,  the  Image  ol 
democracy  would  be  fouled.  The  democratic 
ideal  is  represented  universally  on  the  globe 
by  the  success  of  American  democracy.  The 
Congress  will  be  perceived  by  foreign  nations 
as  overturntog  the  democratic  will  through 
tho5e  Members  of  the  House  who  disagree 
with  the  Presidents  political  mandate,  not 
because  of  any  alleged  corruption  or  abuse  of 
power. 

The  simple  fact  is.  as  I  can  personally  tes- 
tify to.  people  around  the  world  do  not  re- 
gard the  burglarizing  of  the  Democrat 
headquarters  as  anything  more  than  a  bit 
of  nonsense.  They  share  the  view  of  the 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  South  Florida.  Henry  I. 
Loutttt  who  recently  changed  his  regl.'stra- 
tton  from  Democrat  to  Republican  because 
of  the  cruel  way  the  Democrats  are  exploit- 
ing this  Watergate  Issue.  "Watergate."  says 
Bishop  Louttlt.  "Is  an  ex.ample  of  tbe  small- 
est molehill  being  blown  Into  the  biggest 
mountain  In  the  history  of  the  world.  No 
one  charged  with  anything  about  Water- 
gate has  been  accused  of  doing  it  for  his  own 
benefit.  It  was  not  a  burglary  for  money,  but 
for  Information,  which  politicians  have  l>een 
doing  since  time  Immemorial.  If  the  Dem- 
ocrats had  not  lost  the  1972  presidential 
election  they  would  not  have  seized  upon 
Watergate  to  embarrass  a  President  they  de- 
spise. Thus  far  there  is  not  one  shred  of 
evidence  to  show  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  guilty 
of  anj-thlng,  but  most  of  the  news  reports 
are  so  slanted  that  half  of  the  nation  prob- 
ably thinks  he  has  been  found  guilty  by  s 
Jury."  This  is  exactly  as  foreign  nationals 
commonly  think, 

Non-Americans  will  certainly  not  believe 
that  the  Watergate  burglary — and  they  see  all 
of  the  other  charges  consolidated  Into  that 
one  event — as  something  that  impeachment 
is  designed  to  remedy.  Even  sophisticated 
outside  observers,  like  Alexander  Solshe- 
nltsyn.  points  to  the  two-faced  duplicity  of 
those  politicians  in  this  country  who  fulmi- 
nate over  Watergate  for  political  reasons. 

Solshenltsyn  says:  '"Deep  hypocrisy  Is  char- 
acteristic even  of  today's  American' political 
life,  of  the  Senate  leaders  with  their  distorted 
view  of  the  sensational  Watergate  affair. 
Without  In  any  way  defendtog  NUon  or  the 
Republican  Party,  how  can  one  not  be 
amazed  at  the  hypocritical,  loudmouthed 
wrath  displayed  by  the  Democrats?  ' 

What  will  foreign  nationals  then  see?  Our 
two  previous  Presidents  were  driven  from 
office,  and  one — if  he  goes  to  trial — almost 
driven  from  office.  So  the  danger  Is  that  In- 
ternationally the  people  of  the  world  will  see 
the  Impeachment  trial  not  as  democracy  to 
action — a  PoUyannlsh  expectation — but  as 
another  baffltog  and  sad  failure  of  the  demo- 
cratic experience. 

THE  ORDEAL  AS  PAST  OF  THE  IMPEACKMCHT 

JUDGMENT 

In  the  proposition  of  this  address.  I  stated 
that  common  sense  dictates  that  the  Im- 
peachment Issue  be  decided  both  on  the  basts 
of  the  factual  evidence,  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  probable  effects.  Immediate  and  remote. 
of  a  presidential  trial  In  the  United  States 
Senate  on  the  Nation  and  on  the  Interna- 
tional community.  Not  only  does  common 
sense  dictate  this:  good  law  does  too. 

The  ordeal  of  the  Nation  consequent  upon 
a  Senate  trial  of  the  President  Is  not  extrinsic 
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to  the  political  and  legal  Judgment  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  possibly  the  full 
House  must  render.  Indeed,  the  ordeal  of  the 
Nation  and  Its  effects  on  the  toieruational 
community  are  necessarily  Ingredient  to  that 
Judgment. 

The  role  closest  to  that  of  a  House  Member 
In  an  impeachment  process  Is  that  of  a  prose- 
cutor. Now  a  prosecutor  makes  a  decision  on 
whether  to  recommend  Indictment  (impeach- 
ment) or  not.  both  on  the  evidence  Itself,  and 
on  the  probable  harm  that  will  be  inflicted 
by  the  Indictment  on  the  person  to  be  pos- 
sibly charged. 

As  the  Deputy  Attorney  General.  Henry 
Peterson,  has  ably  and  correctly  pointed  out. 
prosecutors  ore  required  in  }usUcc  to  Include 
to  their  Judgment  of  whether  to  recommend 
indictment  or  not  the  potential  damage  of 
the  indictment  to  tbe  Individual.  If  the  dam- 
age were  construed  to  be  great,  then  the 
criterion  for  todlciment  would  be  correspond- 
ingly more  rigorous,  though  always,  of  course, 
subordinate  to  the  legal  endence. 

The  effect  of  todictments  varies  from  todi- 
vldual  to  individual.  In  some  cases,  as  for 
example  a  Congressman  or  Senator,  an  indict- 
ment is  usually  rutoous  Such  Individuals  of 
high  station  who  are  indicted  often  go 
through  life  afterwards  as  pariahs,  whether 
they  are  acquitted  later  or  not.  Other  per$ons 
of  lesser  public  station  are  Indicted  and  rela- 
tively speaktog,  the  action  hardly  seems  to 
create  a  ripple  on  the  even  tenor  of  their 
lives.  From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  Justice 
demands  that  the  effect  of  an  todictment  on 
the  individual  be  tocluded  to  the  strict  legal 
Judgment. 

In  the  case  of  the  President,  the  same 
prmcipie  holds  true.  So.  Just  as  the  norm  of 
indictment  of  an  individual,  by  our  canons  of 
American  Jurisprudence,  looks  both  to  tbe 
evidence  and  to  tbe  effect  on  the  todict- 
ment of  the  todlvldual.  so.  too,  to  the  In- 
stance of  the  President,  the  norm  of  Im- 
peacnment,  analogous  to  indictment,  looks 
both  to  the  evidence  and  to  the  effect  of  the 
impeachment  on  him  and  what  he  represents. 
Since  the  President  embodies  the  E^residency 
of  the  United  States  and  the  leadership  of 
the  Pree  World,  a  more  rlgoroiis  standard  of 
impeachment  mu.st  be  applied  to  him  then 
to  others,  as  a  matter  of  strict  legal  Justice. 

I  would  restress  here  that  the  evidence,  to 
my  view.  wiU  sustain  no  criminal  case  what- 
soever—not  even  a  stistalnable  misdemeanor 
charge  against  the  President,  and  a  Senate 
trial  would  most  assuredly  bear  this  out  It 
Is  not  unlikely  that  this  realization  is  part 
of  the  reason  why  Jimmy  the  Greek  Is  cur- 
rently oddsmaklng  the  acquittal  of  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  Senate — if  it  comes  to  that— by 
o:u!  thousand  to  one.  favoring  the  President. 
Our  set  purpose,  however,  should  be  to  keep 
the  impeachment  out  of  the  Senate,  so  os  to 
spare  the  Nation  the  ordeal- 

A    CAVEAT   AND    CONCLUStOH 

Hearing  this,  some  journalistic  provoea- 
teura  will  say  that  McLaughlin  Is  launching 
a  new  White  House  strategy:  sweep  the  evi- 
dence against  the  President  under  the  rug 
because  the  ordeal  of  a  Senate  trial  would 
be  too  great  for  the  country  to  bear.  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen,  with  all  the  emphasis  that 
I  can  summon,  let  me  declare  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  President  end  his  Staff  are  not 
afraid  of  the  evidence.  The  evidence  has  and 
win  continue  to  clear  the  President,  and  the 
President  is  prepared  to  test  the  evidence  In 
whatever  tribunal  or  forum  required  If  that 
entalis  a  trial  In  the  United  States  Senate. 
then  Que  sera.  sera.  E^rsoually.  I  have  abso- 
lute certitude  (wlih  Jimmy  the  Greek)  that 
if  the  Inquest  goes  to  the  Setiate.  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  acquitted  by  more  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members,  because  there  exists 
no  valid  legal  case  against  blm. 

My  purpose  to  this  address  is  to  encourage 
the  Members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
tbe  Congress  and  the  American  people  to  see 
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thm  the  ordesi  of  the  Senate  trial  should  be 
Included  as  a  principal  factor  In  the  Judg- 
ment to  Impeach  or  not  to  Impeach,  and  that 
this  Inclusion  is  altogether  Justified  on  polit- 
ical, purely  legal  and  common  sense  grounds. 
My  further  intent  is  to  persuade  everyone 
that  It  la  of  absolute  Importance  to  keep  this 
inquest  out  of  the  Senate  Otherwise  negative 
effects  of  a  probably  serious  and  perhaps  In- 
tolerable mtture  would  be  felt  on  the  Nation's 
morale,  economy,  politics,  media  and  tnterna- 
tiDna]  relarions. 

Tou  will  remember  that  the  Senat*  Select 
Committee's  Watergate  hearings  exhausted 
and  vexed  the  Nation,  yet  there  were  only 
seven  Senators  conducting  the  proceedings, 
not  100;  there  was  no  examination  and  the 
area  of  investigation  was  more  restricted  than 
the  current  mipeachment  inquest. 

So  the  Members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee have  a  responsibility  that  ts  colossal.  The 
spread  of  their  vote  and  its  partisan  mix  wUI 
largely  determine  how  the  full  House  of 
Representatives  will  vote.  House  Members 
realizing  that  they  have  neither  the  time  or 
opportxinlty  to  examine  the  evidence  as  close- 
ly as  have  the  Judiciary  Members.  Equlva- 
lentty,  then,  the  Judiciary  Members  are  now 
voting  a  Senate  trial,  with  its  ordeal,  or  not. 
The  standard  of  their  judgment,  therefore. 
ought  to  be  most  exacting.  I.e.,  "beyond  all 
doubt "  In  their  heads  and  in  their  hearts 
the  Members  must  be  convinced  absolutely — 
without  any  admixture  of  uncertainty  at 
all — that  the  President  is  guilty  of  gross 
criminal  misconduct.  If  this  conviction  does 
not  well  up  from  their  innermost  selves, 
then  they  should  vote  to  acquit.  Above  all, 
the  Members  should  not  Cry  to  pass  the  buck 
to  the  House — and  so  Ineluctlbly  to  the  Sen- 
ate— by  mvoklng  some  hokey  standard  of 
Judgment  like  "probable  cause."  Political  dis- 
cretion, pure  legal  Judgment  and  common 
sense  would  be  outraged  by  such  an  evil 
evasion    of    responalbilitv. 

The  responslbUlty  of  the  Judiciary  Mem- 
bers Is  not  unlike  that  described  by  Edmund 
Ross  at  the  Andrew  Johnson  Impeachment 
when  he  said: 

"It  was  tremendous  responsibility,  and  It 
was  not  strange  that  he  upon  whom  It  had 
been  imposed  by  a  fateful  combination  of 
conditions  should  have  sough  to  avoid  it.  to 
put  It  away  from  him  as  one  shuns,  or  tries 
to  flght  off  a  nightmare.  I  almost  Ilterallr 
looked  down  into  my  open  grave.  Friendships. 
p>osiilon.  fortune,  everything  that  makes  life 
desirable  to  an  ambitious  man  were  about  to 
be  swept  away  .  .  .  perhaps  forever." 

Finally  what  the  Members  require — and 
what  we  all  require  at  this  grave  historical 
Juncture,  above  all  else  is  imparUality  and 
comrnon  sen.ff. 

CONCLUSION 

At  tht*  erave  time,  the  Renuhlic  requires 
Impartiality  and  common  sense.  Thomas 
Paine,  at  the  end  of  his  essav  on  Common 
Setue.  c&lled  for  impartiality.  These  lines 
were  written  on  the  eve  of  America's  declar- 
ing its  Independence  and  calling  for  that 
Independence.  Paine  wrote: 

On  these  Krounds  X  reM  the  matter.  .  .  , 
Wlierefore,  instead  of  gazing  at  each  other 
with  sa-splctous  or  doubtful  curiosity,  let 
each  of  us  hold  out  to  his  neighbor  the  hearty 
hand  of  friendship.  .  .  Let  the  names  of 
Whig  (Democrat I  and  Tory  (Republican |  be 
extinct  and  let  none  other  be  heard  among 
u.s  than  those  of  a  good  citizen,  an  open  and 
resolute  friend  and  a  virtuous  supporter  cf 
The  rlghtjs  of  mankind  and  of  the  free  and 
independent  sutec  of  America," 

Regarding  common  fens*.  I  recall  a  few 
years  ago  a  rtait  to  India  My  electric  shaver 
broke  down  and  I  brousht  it  to  a  native  elec- 
trician in  Delhi  He  asked  me  for  more  de- 
tailed instructions  and  I  said  to  him  half- 
LTitatedly:  "You  know  what  I  want.  Jufit  fix 
;'.  Use  your  common  sense." 

The    Indian    electrician    bowed    politely. 
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looked  me  In  the  eye,  and  said.  "Sir.  common 
sense  is  a  rare  gift  of  God.  I  have  only  a 
technical  education." 

Lord,  deliver  us  from  those  who  arc  judg- 
ing the  Impeachment  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  if  it  were  simply  a  matter  to 
be  resolved  by  a  technical  education,  though 
technically  there  Is  no  case  for  Impeachment. 

Lord,  In  this  sulemn  hour,  give  us  common 
sense. 


August  i,  1974. 


PARTIES  PLAY  POLITICS 


Ideally,  the  committee  and  Ita  staff  would 
have  approached  Its  work  In  detached  fash- 
Ion,  listened  with  open  minds  to  the  evi- 
dence and  the  witnesses,  respected  the  rules 
of  confldentlallty,  refused  to  leak  stories  to 
the  press,  eschewed  prejudgments,  avoided 
partisanship  quibbling  and  reached  a  bi- 
partisan  smd  Just  conclusion. 

This  Ideal  rests  on  the  assiunptloa  that 
Congress  Is  a  haven  full  of  angels.  But,  alas, 
we  all  know  that  it's  not.  In  the  end.  we'U 
Just  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a  conclusion 
shaped  In  the  earthly  crucible  of  poUtlcs. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF  UIcaiGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1.  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  whatever 
else  anyone  thinks  of  the  current  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  former  chief  minority 
counsel,  Mr.  Jenner.  of  the  committee 
has  earned  a  place  in  history — an  infa- 
mous place  in  my  view — as  an  object  les- 
son in  how  not  to  be  loyal.  He  now  wears 
the  more  fitting  and  comfortable  mantle 
of  associate  general  counsel.  However, 
elementary  good  taste  would  have  dic- 
tated that  Mr.  Jenner  not  accept  the 
position  in  the  first  place  if  he  could 
not  perform  the  assignment  in  good 
faith,  but  assuming  he  accepted  the  job 
in  good  faith,  he  should  have  resigned 
the  moment  he  felt  he  could  no  longer 
work  loyally  as  chief  minority  counsel. 
Above  all.  he  should  not  have  made 
statements  to  the  press.  The  politics  in- 
volved have  not  added  any  luster  to  the 
current  proceedings  and  I  feel  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Detroit  News 
of  July  23.  1974.  is  thoughtful  in  that 
regard: 

(Prom  the  Detroit  News,  July  23.  19741 

PASTIES    PLAT   POLITICS 

That  partisanship  should  rear  its  ugly 
head  In  the  House  Judiciary  Committee's 
impeachment  deliberations  Is  unfortunate — 
but  was  inevitable. 

The  demotion  of  Albert  Jenner  from  his 
Job  OS  chief  minority  counsel  for  being  "out 
of  tune  with  the  Republican  members  '  rec- 
ognised the  political  realities.  Though  each 
side  may  have  its  mavericks,  the  committee 
is   generally   divided    along   party    lines. 

That  division  may  not  be  illustrated 
clearly  by  the  final  vole — ^slnce  another 
reality,  thot  of  political  survival,  may  pre- 
vail— but  at  this  point  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority and  the  Republican  minority  stand 
at  swords  points. 

Putting  aside  the  partisan  squabble  among 
committee  members,  both  Jenner  and  the 
Democratic  chief  counsel.  John  Doar.  have 
displayed  an  unseemly  eagerness  for  the  kill 
and  probably  have  exceeded  their  proper 
roles. 

Their  proper  work  would  seem  to  have 
been  to  research  the  law.  prepare  the  evi- 
dence and.  In  Door's  case,  to  draft  a  list  of 
possible  impeachment  charges  If  the  evi- 
dence suggested  probable  cause.  These  ap- 
pointed advisers  should  otherwise  have  left 
It  to  the  members  of  the  committee,  the 
elected  members  of  Congress,  to  initiate  any 
recommendation  for  Impeachment. 

As  it  actually  happened,  Doar  not  only 
urged  the  committee  to  find  President  Nixon 
guilty  hut  later  carried  hla  crusade  to  the 
press.  Jenner  Joined  him— to  the  deep  an- 
noyance of  certain  Republican  members  of 
the  committee  who  defend  the  President 
and  feel  that  the  minority  counsel  should 
work  for  the  minority  or  at  least  maintain 
a  decent  neutrality. 


FOOD  SUPPLEMENT  LEQISLATION 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OP   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  I.  1974 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  heated  controversy  for  more  than 
a  year  now  over  soon-to-become-effectlve 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  regula- 
tions covering  dietary  supplements  of 
vitamins  and  minerals. 

A  main  issue  in  the  controversy  Is  the 
requirement  of  the  regulations  that  high- 
potency  vitamin  and  mineral  products 
which  exceed  FDA-establlshed  limits  be 
classlfled  as  either  over-the-counter  or 
prescription  drugs. 

I  realize  that  these  regulations  are  the 
outcome  of  years  of  consideration  of  the 
vitamin-nUneral  question — years  of  hear- 
ings, studies,  proposals.  Ming  of  objec- 
tions, revision,  and  so  on.  I  also  appre- 
ciate the  FDA's  concern  that  food  sup- 
plement legislation  not  diminish  statu- 
tory authority  to  protect  the  consumer. 

Because  so  many  important  questions 
about  the  regulations  and  their  applica- 
tion remain  unanswered,  and  in  hopes 
of  finding  a  more  promising  approach 
than  the  one  the  FDA  is  taking.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  yesterday — HR.  16189 — that 
would  prevent  the  FDA  from  classifying 
certain  vitamin  and  mineral  products 
as  drugs,  but  would  strengthen  FDA  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  labeling  and  ad- 
vertising of  such  dietary  supplements. 

This  bill,  which  is  the  Hou-se  counter- 
part to  8.  3867,  introduced  yesterday  by 
Senator  G.<ti.ord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin, 
would  amend  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to: 

First.  Allow  the  manufacture  and  mar- 
keting of  foods  for  special  dietary  use^, 
such  as  vitamins  and  minerals,  that  do 
not  meet  PDA  standards,  provided  they 
are  labeled  and  clearly  distinguished  as 
not  conforming  to  these  standards. 

Second.  Require  that  any  therapeutic 
claims  m^de  for  such  a  product  be  sub- 
stantiated by  scientlflc  data  supporting 
.•safety  and  efficacy,  as  is  required  by  law 
for  prescription  drugs.  If  producers  mak- 
ing such  claims  cannot  substantiste 
them,  their  products  wlU  be  deemed  to 
be  mLsbranded. 

Third.  Require  that  the  labeling  of 
.such  products  contain  no  untrue  nutri- 
tion, health  or  other  statement,  and  that 
advertising  for  such  jjroducts  not  be  mis- 
leading or  false. 

The  bin  also  lequires  that  the  labels 
of  vitamin  and  mineral  products  state 
the  manufacturer's  name  and  address, 
list  the  common  or  usual  name  of  each   < 
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Ingredient  present  in  the  product,  and 
show  the  applicable  U.S.  recommended 
daily  allowance— U.S.  RDA— set  by  the 
PDA. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  considered 
by  the  Public  Health  and  Environment 
Subcommittee,  chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  iMr.  RootRs).  which  has 
been  meeting  this  week  to  consider  draft- 
ing food  supplement  legislation.  1  would 
also  welcome  comments  on  the  bU]  from 
my  colleagues  and  members  of  the  pub- 
lic interested  in  the  use  and  avallabUity 
of  dietary  supplements. 


WHAT'S      DELAYING      COLORADO'S 
NEW  WILDERNESS  AREAS 

HON.  DONALD  G.BROTZMAN 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'nVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1974 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record  this 
editorial  of  July  30.  1974,  in  which  the 
Denver  Post  poses  the  question:  "What's 
Delaying  Colorado's  Wilderness  Areas?" 
I  pose  the  same  question. 

The  Senate  easily  approved  wilderness 
status  for  Eagles  Nest.  Flat  Tops,  and 
Weminuche.  In  view  of  this,  it  would  be 
most  regrettable  if  the  House  failed  to 
complete  action  during  the  current  ses- 
sion. If  that  were  to  happen  the  whole 
process  would  have  to  begin  again  in  the 
next  Congress. 

A  compromise  has  been  reached  be- 
tween the  Denver  Water  Board  and  en- 
I'lronmentalists  over  the  character  of  the 
Eagles  Nest  area,  because  it  was  highly 
unlikely  the  PubUc  Lands  Subcommittee 
would  have  acted  on  any  of  the  proposed 
Colorado  wilderness  areas  unless  such 
agreement!!  were  made. 

My  colleague.  Mr.  MricireR— the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee— has  reassured 
me  that  he  is  aware  of  the  Importance  of 
this  wUdemess  legislation,  but  to  date 
the  legislation  has  failed  to  move  for- 
ward. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  delay  Is  en- 
tirely vaUd.  Strip  mining  was  compU- 
cated  controversial,  and  demanded  an 
mordinate  amount  of  time.  But  we  have 
disposed  of  that,  and  I  would  urge  him 
to  end  the  delay  which  has  stalled  Colo- 
rado wilderness  legislation 

I  have  been  waging  this  "battle"  for 
quite  some  time  now.  and  would  like  to 
win  the  "war"  before  the  troops  go  home 

IProm  the  Denver  Post.  July  30.  19741 

Wh*TS    DELAriNG   COIOEADO'S    NEW 

Wti.DiniNiss  AncAS? 

Colorado's  long  .struggle  to  s«t  up   three 

TntZ'T^.^'^"''  """'"'  'hf  fttleral  Wilderness 
•■ict  or  1964  appenrs  to  have  been  hit  bv  fall- 
ing fi^ck?;. 

In  a  maneuver  that  has  moat  Coloradans— 
Rhether  conservation l-^ts  or  economic  users 
ct  national  forest_a  little  baffled,  a  Mon- 
lana  conore-ssman  has  ordered  more  hearlnra 
311  «  T*u^'*"°"  D'f«"y  ttHected  bv  Rep. 
John  Melchcr's  order  ihe  Is  chairman  of  the 
House  public  lands  subcommittee)  are  the 
proposed  Eagles  Nest  and  Flattops  Wilderness 
Areas.  But  the  Weminuche  Wilderness  Area 
in  southwest  Colorado  also  wni  be  delayed. 
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Melcher's  reasons  are  straightforward 
enough.  It's  quite  true  that  Coloradens  have 
fought  bitterly  over  the  Eagles  Nest  boun- 
daries because  of  the  Denver  Water  Board's 
claims  to  water  In  the  area  I  Eagles  Nest  lies 
In  Denver's  watershed).  Water  engineers 
want  future  collection  areas  to  be  tree  of 
wilderness  reslrlctlona.  Quite  understand- 
ably. Melcher  doesn't  want  to  get  caught  In 
the  middle  of  a  Colorado  tnterral  flght. 

The  Flattops  similarly  has  been  a  water 
battleground. 

Doubtless,  too.  Melcher  has  been  Influenced 
by  U.S.  Forest  Service  argtiments  against 
wilderness  areas  whose  boundaries  are  larger 
than  this  federal  administrative  agency  origi- 
nally sought. 

But  why  the  flght  has  erupted  again,  and 
at  this  time.  Is  subject  of  some  conjecture. 
Legislation  proposed  m  the  US  Senate  by 
US  Sens  Peter  Domlnick  and  Floyd  Haskell 
passed  easily  last  year.  Haskell,  who  Is  chair- 
man of  an  Interior  subcommittee,  was  In- 
duced to  support  compromise  wording  ar- 
ranged between  the  Denver  Water  Board  and 
environmental  groups.  But  there  appeared 
to  be  some  broad  agreement  that,  pending 
such  change,  there  was  a  consensus  among 
Colorado  Hotise  members  that  the  three  wUd- 
emess groups  might  be  approved  at  this 
session. 

Now  that  Melcher  has  made  his  move 
the  whole  question  of  wilderness  Is  likely 
to  be  reviewed.  That  may  not  be  a  bad 
Idea  if  It  Isn't  destructive  to  the  whole 
concept.  Some  wilderness  supporters  say  if 
the  legislation  Is  killed  this  year  land  the 
Senate  bm  will  die  along  with  the  House 
bill)  the  matter  may  not  come  before  Con- 
gress again  until  1976.  A  good  deal  of  dam- 
age could  occur  In  the  fringes  of  areas  pro- 
posed for  wilderness  In  those  areas  of  Col- 
orado where  commercial  development  and 
reaction  use  are  heaviest. 

But  there  Is  no  doubt,  too,  that  a  good 
many  citizens  are  having  second  thoughts 
about  wilderness.  With  serious  shortages 
developing  in  resource  areas  (timber  and 
metals,  for  example)  those  concerned  with 
economic  development  have  new  ammutUtlon 
agalust  "locking  up "  resources  that  may  be 
needed  In  the  future.  The  argument  that. 
the  President  may.  under  the  act.  free  such 
resources  In  time  of  national  need  Is  not 
reassuring   to   this   viewpoint. 

There  Is  the  additional  argument  that 
the  creation  of  wilderness  In  other  states 
(Which  are  ahead  of  Colorado  to  winning 
designation  of  areas  1  has  only  served  to 
focus  public  attention  on  them  with  re- 
sultant overuse  This  was  not  the  Intention 
of  the  WUdemess  Act  of  1964. 

Congressman  Melcher  can  be  forgiven  at 
the  present  time  If  he  Is  unresponsive  to 
the  Colorado  wilderness  queries.  He  is  In 
the  midst  of  a  major  legislative  maneuver 
over  strip  mining  legislation. 

But  he  does  owe  Coloradans  an  explaua- 
tlon  of  what  his  plans  are  on  wilderness 
There  Is  good  evidence  that  the  Denver 
water  engineers  and  wilderness  proponents 
were  fairly  close  together  In  the  Eagle  Nest 
area.  And  the  Colorado  River  Water  Con- 
servancy District  has  made  concessions  on 
the  sire  of  Flattops  Some  Western  Colorado 
.'eellng  remains  that  Weminuche.  as  pro- 
posed and  accepted  by  conservationists.  Is 
too  big. 

So  we  hope  Melcher  wUl  make  his  In- 
tentions clear  fairly  soon.  There  la  a  lot 
of  work  embodied  in  the  current  wilder- 
ness areas.  If  that  work  Is  to  be  scuttled 
for  this  session  of  Congress— and  we  have 
not  foreclosed  the  possibility  such  a  delay 
Is  needed— Coloradans  should  at  least  be 
given  some  sort  of  timetable  on  what  to 
expect.  Melcher.  who  has  supported  larg- 
er—not smaller— wuderness  In  his  own  state 
owes  some  sort  of  expUnatlon. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  U.S.  TAR 
SANDS  DEIHDSITS 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF  tTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  I.  1974 


Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tar  sands 
deposits  are  located  In  at  least  22  States, 
with  most  of  this  energy  source  concen- 
trated in  the  State  of  Utah.  The  oU  con- 
tained in  known  US.  tar  sands  deposits 
may  exceed  30  billion  barrels,  roughly 
Ave  times  the  quanuty  of  oil  which  is 
used  in  the  United  States  each  year.  In 
Utah,  potential  oil  production  from  tar 
sands  ranges  from  20.5  billion  barrels  to 
an  optimistic  29.7  billion   barrels. 

Over  60  percent  of  the  tar  sands  de- 
posits in  the  State  of  Utah  are  publicly 
owned.  However,  this  potentially  valu- 
able resource  remains  largely  untapped 
due  to  technical  problems  under  current 
leasing  law.  Congress  must  take  the 
Initiative  and  rewrite  the  present  tar 
sands  leasing  guidelines  so  that  a  work- 
able tar  sands  leasing  policy  can  be  in- 
stituted. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah, 
the  Honorable  Frank   Moss,  has  sug- 
gested proposals  to  establish  a  workable 
leasing  policy  for  the  tar  sands.  His  bill. 
S.  3375.  authorizes  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  issue  a  single  hydrocarbon 
lease  which  would  cover  all  hydrocarbons 
removed  from  beneath  the  surface.  This 
proposal  would  remove  a  major  stum- 
bling block  to  the  development  of  tar 
sands  located  on  Federal  land.  The  text 
of  this  bUl  Is  presented  below: 
s  3375 
Be  if  enacttd  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Renresentattves    a)    Ihe    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  36. 
1920.  as  amended    (41    Stat.  437;    30   U  S.C. 
181 ) .  hereinafter  caUed  the  Mineral  leasing 
Act.  la  further  amended  by  the  deletion  from 
the  first  sentence  of  the  words    "native  as- 
phalt, solid  and  semisolid  bltimien.  and  bi- 
tuminous  rock    (Includmc   on-Impregnated 
rocks  or  sands  from  which  oil  Is  recoverable 
only  by  special  treatment  after  the  deposit 
IS  mined  or  quarried  1"  and  by  the  addition 
of  the  following  proviso:   "Proiiderl  furtjier 
That  as  used  to  this  Act  the  words  'oU  ami 
gas'  shall  embrace  all  hydrocarbons,  includ- 
ing native  asphalt,  solid  and  semisolid  bitu- 
men, and  bituminous  rock    (Including  oU- 
Impregnated  rock  or  sands  from  which  oU  U 
recoverable  only  by  special  treatment  after 
the  deposit  Is  mined  or  quarried) .  but  exclud- 
ing pllsonlte  and  those  hydrocarbons  which 
the  Secreury  of  the  Interior  shall  determine 
to  lease  as  coal  or  oil  shale,  and  the  word  'eas' 
also  Includes  all   nattirallv  occurring  eases 
combustible  and  noncombustmie.  and  their 
constituent  vapors,  except  helium  and  ceo- 
thermal  steam." 

Src.  3.  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
17  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  as  amended  by 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  Revision  of  I960  (74 
Stat.  781;  30  US.C.  226  (b)  and  (cl).  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(b)  If  the  lands  to  be  leased  are  within 
any  known  geological  structure  of  a  produc- 
ing oU  or  gas  Beld.  or  are  known  to  contain 
native  asphalt,  solid  or  semisolid  bltumeu  or 
bituminous  rock  imdudlng  oll-lmprernated 
rock  or  sands  from  which  oil  Is  reco\  jrabli! 
only  by  special  treatment  after  the  deposit 
has  been  mined  or  quarried),  thev  shall  be 
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leased  to  the  highest  responsible  qualified 
bidder  by  competitive  biding  under  general 
regulations  In  units  of  not  more  than  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  which  shall  b«  as 
nearly  compact  In  form  as  possible,  upon 
the  payment  by  the  lessee  of  such  bonus  as 
may  be  accepted  by  the  Secretary  and  of 
such  royalty  aa  may  be  axed  In  the  lease. 
which  shall  be  not  less  than  121/2  per  centum 
in  amount  or  value  of  the  production  re- 
moved or  sold  from  the  lease. 

"(C)(1)  If  any  lands  co  t>e  leased  are  not 
subject  to  leasing  under  subsection  (b),  the 
person  first  making  application  for  the  lease 
who  Is  qualified  to  hold  a  lease  under  this 
Act  shall  be  entitled  to  a  lease  without  com- 
petitlve  bWdlng.  Such  leases  shall  be  con- 
ditioned upon  the  payment  by  the  lessee  of 
a  royalty  of  12),  per  ceutiim  In  amount  or 
value  of  the  production  removed  or  sold 
from  the  lease. 

'12)  Upon  application  to  the  Secretary, 
1A)  any  lessee  under  an  oil  and  gas  lease 
Issued  under  this  Act  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  these  amendments  of  subsections  (bi 
and  (C)  of  this  section  for  lands  which  are 
not.  at  the  time  of  application,  also  included 
within  a  lease  for  native  asphalt,  solid  and 
semisolid  bitumen,  or  bituminous  rock  (in- 
cludin?  oll-lmpregnated  rock  or  sands  from 
which  oil  ts  recoverable  only  by  special  treat- 
ment after  the  deposit  is  mined  or  quarried) 
and  iB)  any  lessee  under  a  lease  for  native 
asphalt,  solid  and  semisolid  bitumen,  and 
bitununouB  rock  (Including  oil-impregnated 
rock  or  sands  from  which  oil  is  recoverable 
only  by  special  treatment  after  the  deposit 
Is  mined  or  quarried  1.  Issued  prior  to  the 
effec'ive  c-  ie  of  these  amendments  for  lands 
which  arf  rot.  at  the  time  of  application, 
also  included  within  a  lease  for  oil  and  gas 
Issued  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  these 
amendments,  shall  be  entitled  to  exchange 
his  lease  for  a.',  cii  and  gas  ic-ue  Issued  under 
this  Act" 

S£C.  3.  Section  21  (30  U.S.C.  241)  and  sec- 
tion 34  (30  US.C  1821  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act.  as  amended,  arc  further  amended  by  the 
deletion  of  the  words  "native  asphalt,  solid 
and  semisolid  bitumen,  and  bituminous  rock 
(including  oll-lmpregnated  rock  or  sands 
from  which  oil  is  recoverable  only  by  special 
treatment  after  the  deposit  is  mined  or  quar- 
ried } "  from  the  first  sentence  of  each  sec- 
tion. Section  31  Is  further  amended  by  the 
revision  of  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  to  read  as  follows:  "Not  more  than  one 
lease  shall  be  granted  under  this  section  to 
auy  one  person,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion." subsection  (c)  of  section  21  is  hereby 
repealed  In  its  entirety. 

When  tar  sands  are  developed  for 
their  valuable  oil  products,  we  must  in- 
sure that  the  environmental  integrity  of 
these  lands  are  maintained.  Careful  en- 
vironmental regulations  must  be  issued 
to  govern  all  aspects  of  tar  sands  de- 
velopment. 

In  order  to  provide  other  Members 
with  additional  information  on  the  tar 
sands  leasing  question.  I  will  in  the  near 
future  insert  into  the  Record  portions 
of  a  report  prepared  for  me  by  the  Li- 
brary' of  Congress  on  the  public  policy 
aspects  of  tar  sands  development.  It  will 
answer  such  questions  as: 

What  is  the  resource  base  of  the  do- 
mestic tar  sand  resources? 

What  is  the  expected  rate  of  develop- 
ment of  these  resources? 

What  problems  are  encountered  with 
the  current  leasmg  policy  for  the  feder- 
ally owned  tar  sands? 

Yesterday  I  introduced  the  bm  which 
Senator  Moss  has  introduced  in  the 
Senate.  The  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  should  examine  the 
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need  for  a  workable  tar  sands  leasing 
policy.  Development  of  Utah's  tar  sands 
deposits  could  play  a  small  but  vital  role 
in  satisfying  our  future  energy  require- 
ments. 
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LETTER  OP  INTEREST 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  KEW   JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1974 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recently  concluded  hearings 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment  against  the  Presi- 
dent gave  the  Nation  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  to  view  a  fundamental  dem- 
ocratic process  in  action.  I  think  beyond 
question  the  committee  performed  its 
constitutional  obligation  with  fairness 
and  with  great  objectivity  and  that  it 
merits  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Nation.  My  mail  tells 
me  that  that  feeling  is  sharecj  by  a  great 
number  of  my  constituents,  but  it  was 
most  eloquently  expressed  In  a  letter  sent 
to  me  by  Miss  Ann  P.  Brewster  of  Law- 
rencevUle.  N.J.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived Miss  Brewster's  permission  to 
share  that  letter  with  you  and  if  there  is 
no  objection.  I  would  like  to  place  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  letter  follows: 

LAWRENCEVtlXE.  N.J., 

July  29,  1974. 
Representative  Prahk  Thoupson. 
U.S.  House  0/  Reprexentatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mb-  Thompson:  I  know  you  are  un- 
usually busy  and  will  be  so  for  the  next 
month  or  more,  but  I  hope  you  have  time  to 
read  this.  The  things  Z  have  been  thinking 
about  are  Important  to  me  and  have  to  do 
with  the  serious  business  which,  I  believe, 
will  be  before  you  and  the  other  repi-esenta- 
tives  shortly.  I  want  you  to  know  that  my 
feelings  are  those  of  a  former  cynic,  a  for- 
mer radical,  and  one  who  seldom  c&red  about 
the  government — and  they  are  sincere. 

I  have  never  been  a  supporter  of  President 
Nixon.  It  is  my  personal  belief  that  he  has 
committed  "impeachable  offenses,"  and  that 
he  should  Indeed  be  accountable  for  his  ac- 
tions In  all  the  matters  concerned  and  sub- 
ject to  trial  by  Congress.  The  concerns  of 
my  letter,  however,  are  not  those  personal 
opinions  about  his  guUt.  but  some  broader 
ideas  which  have  become  part  of  my  thoughts 
and  feelings. 

For  a  number  of  months  I  have  found  It 
tedious  and  depressing  for  me  to  keep  up  on 
the  facts  and  progress  of  the  Impeachment 
proceedings  against  the  President.  Since  live 
television  coverage  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee hearings  began,  though,  I  have  been  ab- 
solutely absorbed  by  all  these  events.  My 
Impressions  of  the  proceedings  have  surprised 
me.  I  am  proud  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee— all  of  them — for  their  ablUty,  dili- 
gence, and  their  concern.  And  I'm  so  proud 
of  our  democratic  system!  I  say  I  was  sur- 
prised by  these  impressions,  and  that's  true. 
I  have  never  felt  close  to  my  government 
(which.  In  the  past,  I  referred  to  as  "the" 
government)  or  to  the  issues  It  dealt  with. 
I  was  estranged,  really,  from  my  own  coun- 
try. I'm  happy  to  say  that  I  no  longer  feel 
that  way.  I  am  happily  consoled  and  excited. 
Though  I  do  think  the  President  Is  Impeach- 
aMe.  I  do  not  take  the  process  lightly.  I  was 
afraid,  as  many  were — and  some  still  are — 
that  this  grave  and  unusual  situation  would 


devastate  our  government  and.  as  well,  the 
people's  trust  in  their  eiectea  officials.  I  am 
positively  convinced  now  that  this  ts  not 
the  case.  If  anything,  the  ability  of  Congress 
to  accept  and  carry  out  the  process  is  a  con- 
firmation of  democracy.  Never  have  I  felt 
so  encouraged — so  proud—of  this  country 
and  Its  government.  I  think  It  Is  Important 
that  every  memt>er  of  Congress  know  this. 
Moet  especially.  Z  want  you  to  know  It. 

I  have  faith  In  your  capacity  for  under- 
standing and  Interpretatlng  the  events  and 
facts  In  question,  and  I  realize  that  you  are, 
because  of  your  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
your  closeness  to  the  controversy,  a  better  j 

Judge  of  the  case  than  I.  You  have  my  full 
support  for  whatever  your  convictions  may 
be. 

I  look  forward  to  a  Just  fulfillment  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  I  have  ab- 
solute confidence  In  the  members  of  Congress 
that  they  will  meet  their  responslbimies  in 
ihis  vital  matter  as  thoughtfully  as  they 
have  up  to  this  time. 

With  sincerity  and  respect, 

Ann  p.  Brewsteb. 


SHORTAGES  THREATEN  FREE 
PRESS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALIFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  newspaper  industry  is  fac- 
ing a  crisis — its  ability  to  publish.  Should 
the  supply  of  newsprint  grow  shorter  and 
the  price  continue  to  rise,  all  newspapers 
will  be  forced  bo  reduce  coverage  or  shut 
down. 

These  choices  are  unacceptable.  We 
cannot  tolerate  this  threat  to  a  vibrant 
free  press. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
read  carefully  the  following  persuasive 
article  in  the  Oakland  Tribune  by  Juan 
VergaraHovey: 

[Prom  the  Oakland  Tribune.  July  7. 1974) 

NEWspRn«rr   Costs  Soak.   Papers   Cut    Back 

(By  Juan  Vergora  Hovey) 

Inflation — the  Invisible,  silent  enemy  that 
consumes  money  faster  than  a  hot  furnace — 
is  hitting  the  newspaper  industry  In  Cali- 
fornia and  elsewhere  right  where  It  hurts:  in 
newsprint,  the  very  stuff  of  which  newspaper 
are  made. 

A  survey  by  The  Oakland  Tribune  lost  week 
revealed  two  things  which  are  deeply  worry- 
ing newspaper  publishers: 

The  cost  of  newsprint  Is  splrallng  out  of 
sight. 

At  the  same  time  the  supply  la  dwindling 
in  relation  to  demand  and  Is  also  becoming 
erratic. 

A  niunber  of  small  newspapers  in  the  East- 
bay  skipped  publication  over  the  Fourth  of 
July  holiday  to  conserve  their  supplies  of 
newsprint. 

Prices  of  the  soft,  fibrous  paper  on  which 
newspapers  are  printed  have  risen  extraor- 
dinarily m  the  last  18  months.  One  major 
supplier  of  West  Coast  newspapers.  Including 
The  Tribune,  announced  a  new  increase  Just 
last  week  that  will  balloon  the  cost  of  a  ton 
of  newsprint  40  per  cent  over  what  It  was 
In  January  1973.  Other  suppliers  are  expected 
to  follow  suit. 

For  a  newspaper  the  size  of  The  Tribune. 
that  means  that  the  annual  cost  of  news- 
print will  be  12  million  higher  than  It  was 
16  months  ago. 
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In  some  cases  the  price  of  newsprint  Is 
already  rivaling  the  coet  of  labor,  tradition- 
ally the  highest  cost  of  publishing  a  news- 
paper. 

In  January.  1973.  The  Oakland  Tribune 
was  spending  exactly  $174  for  each  ton  of 
newsprmt.  from  which  about  3,500  copies 
of  a  &0-page  newspaper  could  be  printed. 

On  August  1  the  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp. 
of  San  Francisco,  which  supplies  The  Tribune 
and  a  number  of  other  new^apers,  will  start 
charging  $245  per  ton.  That  is  an  Increase 
of  40  per  cent. 

Industry  scurces  say  the  end  Is  not  In 
sight.  In  Europe,  prices  reportedly  range 
arc  und  W50  per  ton.  Prices  already  are  about 
$400  per  ton  In  Latin  America,  and  are  said 
to  hit  $800  per  ton  In  less  developed  areas  of 
the  world,  particularly  Africa  and  pans  of 
Asia. 

Some  of  that  paper  is  black  market  paper. 
One  American  newspaper  executive,  granted 
anonymity  by  The  Tribune,  said  a  black  mar- 
ket is  already  operatmg  In  this  coiintry  and. 
though  erratic  and  shadowy,  can  supply  pub- 
lishers with  4,000  to  6,000  tons  of  newsprint 
per  shipment — at  a  cost  of  about  $376  per 
ton. 

The  situation  apparently  had  Its  roots  dur- 
ing the  economic  controls  Imposed  by  the 
Nixon  administration  in  1971.  Among  the 
Industries  whose  prices  were  strictly  con- 
trolled were  the  nation's  paper  manufactur- 
ing concerns. 

Traditionally  a  source  of  little  profit,  news- 
print Instantly  became  an  unattractive  prod* 
uct.  Prevented  from  raising  prices  to  meet 
their  rising  costs,  pulp  manufacturers  put 
a  halt  to  their  plans  for  expansion  and  even, 
m  some  cases,  reduced  their  production  of 
newsprint  and  stepped  up  production  of 
more  profitable  grades  of  paper. 

The  situation  was  complicated  by  a  series 
of  strikes  and  other  labor  dlfflcultlee  this 
year  In  Canada,  from  which  American  news- 
paper publishers  bought  about  70  per  cent 
of  their  annual  consumption,  which  totaled 
10.5  million  tons  last  year. 

In  some  cases  shortages  became  so  severe 
that  newspapers  stopped  publishing  on  some 
days,  or  trimmed  their  circulation  or  their 
news  space  or  their  ad  space. 

In  nearly  every  new^aper  office  In  the 
country,  steps  were  taken  to  conserve  news- 
print. 

The  shortage  seemed  to  lift  somewhat 
earlier  this  year.  The  strikes  In  Canada  were 
resolved,  and  supplies,  despite  some  inter- 
mittent labor  troubles,  became  constant 
again. 

But  then  the  Nixon  admmistratlon  lifted 
its  controls  on  the  paper  industry,  on  March 
8  of  this  year.  By  March  15.  one  malor  sup- 
plier of  newsprint,  the  Canadian  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co..  raised  Its  per-ton  prices 
from  $188  to  $213. 

And  no  one  in  the  industry  was  pretend- 
ing then  that  costs  would  rise  no  more. 
They  stUl  aren't. 

And  now  publishers — especially  those  of 
smaller  newspapers— are  faced  with  the 
added  problem  that  they  can't  find  enough 
newsprint  no  matter  what  it  cosU. 

The  trouble  hit  home  In  the  Bay  Area  for 
the  first  time  this  week  as  publishers  received 
news  of  the  Crown  ZeUerbach  Increase — and 
ftntlclpated  similar  mcreases  from  other  sup- 
pliers. 

The  Fremont  Argus  and  Llvermore  Herald 
News,  did  not  publish  Pridav  morning.  The 
Hayward  Review  skipped  publication  Thurs- 
day. 

In  Contra  Costa  County,  there  were  no 
Thursday  editions  of  the  dally  Antloch 
Ledger  and  Concord  Transcript  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Dispatch.  The  Martinez 
News-Gazette  also  did  not  publish  Friday 
morning  but  a  company  spokesman  said 
holiday  scheduling  rather  than  the  news- 
print shortage  was  the  reason. 
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These.  like  other  small  Eastbay  newspa- 
pers, are  faced  with  the  rising  costs  and 
dwlBdllng,  erratic  supply  that  trouble  their 
larger  competitors. 

"The  splrallng  cost  of  newsprint  Is  one  of 
the  greatest  threats  to  newspaper  publishing 
we  face."  tvean  Lesher.  publisher  of  the  Con- 
tra Costa  Times  and  three  other  dally  news- 
papers in  Contra  Costa  County,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  weeklies  and  several  papers  In  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  told  The  Tribune  lost 
week. 

"The  Times  has  a  five  figure  tonnage  of 
newsprint  (annually),  and  those  costs  are 
rapidly  becoming  the  Number  One  cosu  of 
operating. 

"Circulation  doesn't  pay  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction even  before  delivery."  he  said. 

"Advertising  bears  the  brunt  of  publication 
costs,  but  there's  a  limit  how  far  you  can 
raise  those.  We  need  at  least  a  10  to  13  per 
cent  rate  of  return  on  our  advertising — as 
opposed  to  6  per  cent — because  of  the  rising 
costs. 

"And  it's  not  only  the  costs  of  newsprint. 
It's  also  the  supply.  Suppliers  aUocate  (their 
shipments)  but  they  don't  always  deliver 
them  on  schedule." 

And  the  cost  keeps  rising.  Lesher  said  in- 
dustry sources  had  told  him  that  the  cost  of 
a  ton  of  newsprint  could  easily  roach  $290 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  latest  increase  will  hike  the  publWiing 
costs  of  Lesher's  chain  by  about  $500,000  per 
year,  he  said. 

Another  area  newspaper  executive,  Walt 
Dreltzler,  production  manager  of  the  Vallejo 
Times-Herald,  said  the  Donrey  Media  Group. 
which  owns  32  newspapers  including  the 
Times-Herald,  had  been  forced  to  trim  its 
consumption  of  newsprint  by  40  tons  a 
month  because  of  the  shortage. 

DaUy  editions  of  the  papers  have  been  cut 
by  as  many  as  four  pages.  Both  advertising 
space  and  the  "news  hole"  suffer,  he  said. 

The  Donrey  Group's  weekly  Valejo  News 
Chronicle  this  week  will  cut  its  press  run 
In  half — from  30.000  to  15.000  copies,  he  said. 

Shipments  have  been  unpredictable, 
Drietzler  said.  The  May  shipment  never  did 
arrive.  The  June  shipment  didn't  arrive  until 
the  end  of  the  month.  There's  no  telling 
when  the  July  shipment  wiU  arrive,  he  added. 

John  Pttzwater.  publisher  of  the  Pittsburg 
Post-Dispatch,  a  member  of  the  Worrell 
Newspapers  chain,  has  been  forced  to  in- 
crease its  subscription  and  advertising  rates 
In  order  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  newsprint 
and  other  supplies. 

The  newspaper  has  contracts  for  enough 
newsprint  to  supply  it  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  barring  labor  troubles  that  coiUd  inter- 
rupt shipments,  he  said — but  there's  no  pre- 
dicting what  will  happen  next  year. 

Across  the  country,  nearly  all  newspapers 
have  been  forced  to  increase  subscription 
and  advertising  rates  to  meet  splrallng  costs 
In  recent  years.  For  example,  on  Sept.  l, 
1972.  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Chron- 
icle Increased  their  monthlv  subscription 
rates  to  $4.76.  On  April  1  of  this  year,  they 
increased  them  again  to  $6.60. 

Last  month.  The  Tribune  Increased  Its 
monthly  subscription  rate  to  $4.75,  the  first 
Increase  in  more  than'three  years. 

Some  California  newspapers  were  hit  with 
a  new  wrinkle  on  the  newsprint  supply  situa- 
tion last  week. 

Finland,  which  exported  about  300.000  tons 
of  newsprint  to  the  United  States  last  year. 
will  send  no  more  next  year,  according  to  an 
announcement  from  the  Finnish  trade  group. 
Paper  Producers  Association. 

"We  shouldn't  have  any  dlflacultles  In  sell- 
ing (the  halted  shipments  to  America)  In 
Europe,  where  the  prices  are  a  little  bit  bet- 
ter," a  spokesman  for  the  trade  group  said. 

That  300.000  tons  was  slightly  more  than 
2  per  cent  of  the  total  U5.  consumption,  but 
at  least  one  California  newspaper  group  de- 
pended heavily  on  it. 
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Hugh  HoUister.  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Copley  Press,  La  JoUa,  which  owns  the 
Sacramento  Union,  the  San  Diego  Union  and 
Tribune,  and  the  South  Bay  (Torrance) 
Dally  Breeze,  said  the  chain  bought  35  per 
cent  of  Its  yearly  supply  of  newsprint  from 
the  Finnish  exporters. 

Next  year  the  Copley  papers  will  get  none 
at  all  from  the  Finns.  Hollister  told  The 
Tribune.  Already  this  year  the  Finnish  ex- 
porters have  cut  back  on  their  contracted-for 
supplies  by  50  per  cent,  he  sold,  and  the 
chain  is  seeking  other  supplies. 

Given  the  tight  situation  throughout  the 
industry,  the  chain  will  have  to  scramble 
for  It. 

Copley's  troubles  come  on  top  of  others — 
most  notably  a  drop  m  ad  Une^e  because  of 
the  unpredictable  future  of  the  American 
economy,  Hollister  said. 

Some  papers  In  the  chain  have  Increased 
their  subscription  or  street  sales  rates,  and 
all  have  Instituted  strict  conservation  meas- 
ures, he  said. 

"We've  taken  steps  to  eliminate  waste  and 
restrict  our  product  to  accommodate  the 
general  shortage,"  he  sold,  including  the 
elimination  of  a  special  edition  delivered  In 
parts  of  the  Imperial  Valley. 

The  chain  has  also  trtmmed  the  number 
of  free  copies  available  to  schools,  libraries, 
and  the  like,  and  only  "spoiled"  copies  are 
available  to  editors  and  reporters  In  city 
rooms. 

As  yet  the  chain  has  not  trimmed  its  news 
content  as  a  result  of  the  newspaper  short- 
age. Hollister  said. 

"But  we  are  considering  It  now.  We  are 
very  much  considering  the  value  of  some  of 
our  features."  he  said. 

As  yet  the  advertising  space  has  not  been 
trimmed  either,  he  added. 

The  chain  has  found  no  supplier  to  make 
up  for  the  26  per  cent  of  its  consuimptloQ 
normaUy  received  from  Finland. 

Asked  what  he  thought  the  general  prog- 
nosis was  for  the  Indu-stry.  HoUister  said: 

"There  will  be  Individual  cases  of  near 
disaster.  A  large  paper  can  do  a  variety  of 
things  and  still  make  money,  but  a  smalt 
paper  can't  do  as  much." 

The  crunch  will  worsen,  he  said,  until 
pulp  prices  rise  far  enough  to  make  the  busi- 
ness profitable  again— and  even  then,  be- 
cause of  the  leod  time  required  to  bring  new 
mills  on  line.  It  will  be  two  years  before  ca- 
pacity is  significantly  added  to. 

■All  newspapers  are  going  to  be  hard  hit 
by  the  soaring  costs."  Charles  Gould,  pub- 
lisher of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  told 
The  Tribune. 

"They  can  only  meet  such  costs  by  lncr«as- 
Ing*  their  revenues  It's  part  of  the  Inflation- 
ary pattern. 

Nonetheless,  he  said,  the  latest  round  of 
price  Increases  "Is  a  shocker. 

"I  think  we're  faced  with  monumental 
challenges  as  newsprint  costs  go  up  and  aa 
tabor  costs  go  up. 

"Newspapers  are  In  danger  of  pricing 
themselves  right  out  of  the  market " 


THE  GREAT  INFLATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WISCONSIN 

TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  J.  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wlscoiwln.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  my  trio.',  home  and 
in  the  letters  I  receive  from  my 
constituents  I  hear  a  constant  and 
rising  thene  of  concern  about  the 
double-digit  inflation  we  are  now  endur- 
ing. I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
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have  the  same  experiences.  I  want  to 
bung  to  their  attention  two  excellent 
articles  in  the  Saturday  Review  World 
which  shed  considerable  light  on  the  ex- 
act nature  of  the  problems  confronting 

Sidney  Rolfe  in  "The  Great  Inflation* 
gives  an  outstanding  analysis  of  our  cur- 
rent crisis.  He  expertly  lays  out  the 
background  of  the  crisis,  where  we  are 
now.  and  what  we  might  expect  in  the 
near  future.  Lastly,  he  lays  do\\Ti  some 
concrete  advice  as  to  some  appropriate 
rvdis  which  we  holding  political  office 
shou'd  henceforth  consider  carefully. 

The  second  article.  Inflation  Around 
the  World"  by  Colin  Chapman,  provides 
a  short  tour  of  inflation  highlights  In  the 
non-Communist  world,  underlining  that 
other  democratic  governments  besides 
our  own  will  be  facing  difficult  decisions 
In  the  near  future. 

The  articles  follow : 

The  Great  Inflation 
(By  Sidney  Rolfe) 

Like  a  thief  in  the  alght,  inflation  has 
sUently  stolen  wealth  from  aU  classes  in 
socieiy.  Wage-earners  and  pensioners  are 
hard  hit  In  the  supermarkets  and  in  the 
shops  since  1966.  savings  have  lost  40  per- 
cent of  their  purchasing  power.  Stocks  and 
bonds  have  lost  at  least  this  much  value  with 
rising  interest  rates.  The  flight  from  paper 
to  ihlngs — real  estate,  art.  gold — la  an  at- 
tempt to  seek  security  against  monetary 
depreciation.  Loss  of  wealth  and  a  pervasive 
feeling  of  Insecurity  have  contributed  to  the 
cynicism  and  dutlluslomnent  that  citizens 
feel  for  their  governmenu  and  for  the  efl'ec- 
llveness  of  democracy. 

Why  so  much  inflation?  The  perplexed 
citizen  is  too  often  confused  by  purported 
explanations  that  mix  Kvmptoms  with  cause, 
transitory  episodes  with   fundamental  rea- 
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Strangely,  the  best  deflnltlon  Is  stUl  In 
Webster's  dictionary;  inflation  is  "an  In- 
crease in  the  volume  of  money  and  credit 
relative  to  goods  resulting  In  a  substantial 
rise  in  the  general  price  level."  Or.  In  the 
oommon  wladora.  "too  much  co'-.ey  chasing 
too  few  goods."  Money  and  credit,  in  a  more 
technical  phrase,  are  the  "money  supply." 

Where  does  loo  great  a  money  suppljr  come 
from?  The  answer  again  la  stunningly  sim- 
ple— the  oversupply  results  from  too  much 
deficit  spending  by  governments.  The  process 
worlts  this  way:  as  Congress  appropriates, 
and  the  Treasury  spends,  more  money  than 
it  receives  In  taxes,  the  Treasury  issues  lOUs 
t  treasury  bills,  bonds,  and  so  forth  i  for  the 
difference.  In  recession,  when  the  socletv  has 
Idle  savings  (unloaned  funds  In  the  banking 
system  or  personal  savings  that  earn  lero  or 
low-rated  interest  t .  it  can  lend  them  to  the 
Treasury  for  the  lOUs  But  with  near-full 
employment  there  are  few  idle  savings 
around,  so  the  Federal  Reserve  system  simply 
creates  additional  money.  In  the  form  of 
bank  credit,  for  banks  to  buy  the  lOUs — that 
la.  to  lend  back  to  the  government.  This  is 
a  r.et  addition  to  the  money  supply. 

In  times  of  receseion,  putting  Idle  savings 
to  work  tends  to  stimulate  the  economy  and 
create  jobs  But  when  productive  capacity 
and  the  monev  supply  are  fully  employed, 
the  result  of  adding  new  money  supply  can- 
not help  being  Inflationary,  after  a  time  lag. 
Thu  elTect  is  particularly  likely  when  the 
government  buys  military  goods  that  never 
come  back  into  the  supply  stream,  as  they 
either  are  destroyed  or  have  no  civilian  use 
To  put  It  differently,  the  money  supply  is 
tantamount  to  a  total,  aggregate  demand  for 
goods  and  services  But  both  the  supply  of 
gocds  and  the  demand  for  those  goods  (the 
money  supply ».  Uke  two  blades  of  a  actisors, 
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determine  price.  In  the  natural  course  of 
events,  because  of  Increasmg  productivity 
the  amount  of  goods  avaUable  tends  to  m- 
crease.  almost  automatically,  by  about  3.5 
to  4  percent  per  year  in  the  United  States 
(more  In  some  countries,  less  in  others i.  But 
the  supply  of  money  is  subject  to  no  "nat- 
ural" increase  rate.  How  much  money  and 
credit  are  created  is  arbitrary  and  determ- 
ined by  government  spending  decision — or 
lack  of  decision— as  indicated  earlier.  Were 
the  increase  in  money  supply  restricted  to 
about  the  same  rate  as  the  Increase  of 
goods — that  is.  about  4  percent  per  year — 
then  prices  would  remain  stable,  if  it  in- 
creased less  than  4  percent,  or  fell  as  it  did 
In  the  Great  Depression,  then  prices  would 
fall.  However,  in  the  past  decade  the  money 
supply  haa  increased  by  much  more  than 
the  magic  4  percent,  and  the  result — k  la 
Webster — has  been  Inflation. 

A  brief  look  at  the  flgures  tells  the  story. 
In  the  five-year  Johnson  era.  1964  through 
1968.  the  money  supply  increased,  according 
to  one  measure.'  by  no  less  than  47  percent, 
from  »359  to  M82  bUllon.  A  litUe  arithmetic 
tells  us  that  the  supply  of  goods  increased 
at  best  by  about  22  percent — that  is.  the  4 
percent  productivity  increase  compounded 
over  Ave  years.  The  dlfiorepancy  is  obvious, 
and  the  result  was  tnflaUon.  Nor  did  the 
Nixon  administration  do  any  better.  In  the 
five  years  from  196ft  through  1973,  the  money 
supply  increased  49  percent  («382  to  *571  bil- 
lion i.  over  double  the  same  23  percent  gain 
in  output  of  goods.  If  the  whole  decade  1964 
through  1973  is  considered,  the  money  sup- 
ply increased  by  120  percent.  For  the  same 
decade  the  increase  of  output  was  of  the 
order  of  50  percent. 

The  genesis  of  the  Great  Inflation  is  thus 
the  doubling  of  the  money  supply  in  the 
United  States  from  1964  on,  The  major  single 
reason  for  the  increase  was  the  huge  expend- 
iture for  Vietnam,  which  was  not  offset  by  in- 
creased taxes  because  the  war  was  too  un- 
popular to  face  a  tax  vote  in  Congress,  despite 
the  voluble  protests  of  Johnson's  economists 
that  taxes  must  be  raised  or  there  would  be 
inflation. 

The  signs  of  Inflation  were  numerous  by 
the  late  Sixties,  but  the  most  significant, 
for  this  analysu,  were  evident  in  the  for- 
eign balance  of  payments.  For  the  second 
major  step  in  the  drama  of  the  Great  Infla- 
tion was  the  transmission  of  the  American 
inflation  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  partic- 
ularly to  industrial  Europe  and  Japan, 
whence  it  reverberated,  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system  and,  particu- 
larly, that  system's  mHexlble  adherence  to 
fixed  exchange  rates. 

How  did  It  happen?  In  1964  the  United 
States  had  a.  favorable  balance  of  payments 
on  trade — that  is.  a  surplus  of  exports  over 
imports — of  some  55  billion.  By  1&68  this 
had  fallen  to  near  zero  and.  thereafter,  to 
a  negative  for  the  first  time  In  the  twentieth 
century.  The  inflation  m  the  United  Sutes 
had  raised  prices  more  rapidly  here  than  in 
other  countries,  reducing  American  export£ 
and  inducing  relatively  cheap  imports.  As  a 
result,  a  vast  number  of  dollars  were  sent 
abroad  to  pay  for  goods. 

These  dollar  outflows  followed  a  path  from 
American  importer  to,  say,  German  exporter. 
who  deposited  them  In  a  German  commercial 
bank  The  bank  "sold"  the  dollars  to  its  cen- 
tral bank  for  marks  The  central  bank  thus 
became  the  residual  holder  of  dollars.  In  ex- 
change It  gave  to  the  German  commercial 
bank  from  which  it  had  collected  the  dol- 
lars an  equivalent  value  of  marks  or  of  credit. 
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'  M2  Is  used  here— that  Is.  currency  plus 
demand  deposits,  plus  time  deposits  at  com- 
mercial banks  Other  measures  give  much 
the  same  result.  Based  on  the  Annual  Report 
o/  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors.  1973 
Table  C-52,  p.  310. 


So  the  money  supply  In  the  various  coun- 
tries also  rose  because  of  the  Inflow  of 
dollars. 

But  the  Inflow  of  American  dollars  from 
the  trade  deficit  was  only  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg. For  by  1969-70.  when  it  had  become 
apparent  that  the  dollar  was  badly  over- 
valued and  could  not  earn  ita  way  in  the 
world.  bUlions  of  dollars  were  transferred 
from  the  United  States — by  foreigners  mov> 
ing  their  deposits  to  other  countries,  by  pri- 
vate Individuals  and  banks  doing  the  same, 
and,  least  of  all,  by  multi-national  corpora- 
tions. The  funds  were  transferred  to  foreign 
banks  to  be  converted  into  foreign  curren- 
cies In  anticipation  of  a  devaluation  of  the 
dollar.  For  example.  In  1971  no  less  than 
S30  bUllon  left  the  United  States  in  this  wav. 
And  all  of  this  money,  like  the  dollars  flow- 
ing out  because  of  the  trade  deficit,  was 
translated  in  the  countries  m  which  it 
lodged,  mainly  in  mdustrial  Europe.  Into  ad- 
ditional money  supply,  hence  the  inflation- 
ary potential  there. 

The  "surplus"  countries  receiving  dollara 
could  have  done  something  about  the  prob- 
lem. They  cotUd  have  revalued  their  cur- 
rency— that  Is.  Increased  its  value  against 
the  dollar.  Or  they  could  have  agreed  to  per- 
mit the  United  States  to  devalue  the  dollar 
unilaterally,  a  course  American  officials  pro- 
posed In  1970-71.  Either  adjustment  would 
have  permitted  the  United  States  to  pay  Ita 
way  by  making  American  goods  cheaper  on 
world  market?  so  that  Americans  could  ex- 
port more  and  import  less  and  move  from 
deficit  to  surplus  on  the  trade  balance.  But 
the  surplus  nations  did  not  do  so.  because, 
although  they  feared  inflation,  they  feared 
even  more  the  loss  of  their  own  export  mar- 
kets and  the  political  power  of  their  export 
sectors. 

In  August  1971.  the  United  Stales  forced 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  on  the  world 
by  suspending  gold  convertibility  and  by  Im- 
posing a  10  percent  surcharge  on  Imports, 
.•superseded  In  December  1971  by  a  general 
agreement  on  new  exchange  rates,  which 
devalued  the  dollar  and  upvalued  the  yen, 
mark,  and  other  currencies  of  siu-plus  coun- 
tries. But  this.  too.  broke  down,  and  In  Feb- 
ruary 1973  the  dollar  was  again  devalued  and 
all  currencies  were  allowed  to  float — this  Is 
the  current  state  of  affairs. 

The  establishment  of  floating  exchange 
rates  in  1973  stopped  the  international  trans- 
mission of  Infiatlon.  but  by  then  much  of 
the  Irreparable  damage  had  been  done.  New 
levels  of  money  supply  had  been  created 
throughout  the  world,  and  prices  rose  to 
meet  them,  distributing  the  supply  of  goods 
into  the  swollen  money  demand.  A  few  flg- 
ures will  illustrate  the  extent  of  this  world 
money-supply  growth.  In  the  two  and  a  half 
years  from  June  1971  to  January  1974  the 
most  meager  measure  of  money  supply  (Ml. 
currency  plus  demand  deposits) — but  the 
only  one  available  for  International  compari- 
son—rose by  no  less  than  32  percent,  from 
$522  to  $690  billion  for  the  ten  malor  Indus- 
trial nations.  Again,  this  mav  be  compared 
with  a  10  percent  productivity  growth  for 
the  period,  and.  of  course,  the  process  had 
been  going  on  long  before  1971.  Prom  1965  on, 
the  money  supply  for  these  nations  had  more 
than  doubled,  from  8332  to  $690  billion:  the 
cost  of  living  rose  by  over  50  percent. 

Once  established,  the  new  money  supply 
cannot  be  rolled  back,  as  this  would  reduce 
spending  and  thereby  employment  and/or 
wages,  and  result  In  an  unacceptable  depres- 
sion. Therefore  prices  will  not  decline  In  the 
near  future,  except  for  certain  commodities. 
Including  grains,  soybeans,  and  others  for 
which  rapidly  rising  prices  in  1972-73  have 
called  forth  a  significantly  larger  crop.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  U  evidence  that  the 
rate  of  increase  of  money-supply  growth  haa 
slowed;  so  further  price  rises  should  be  much 
smaller.  The  annual  rates  of  change  of  the 
money  supply  for  each  six-month  period  of 
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the  two-and-a-half -year  span  through  1973 
were  10.8  percent,  16.2  percent.  13.6  percent, 
10.2  percent,  and  onlv  6.8  percent  In  the 
Utter  half  of  1973. 

Parenthetically.  It  may  be  noted  that  some 
commentators  blame  flexible  exchange  rates 
for  increased  inflationary  pressure  In  the 
United  States.  What  they  mean  Is  that  the 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  resulted  In  higher 
import  prices  and  created  a  new  demand  for 
American  goods  abroad,  resulting  in  a  small 
e.Kport-led  boom  here.  This  is  true  as  far  as 
It  goes;  but  a  more  realistically  priced  dollar 
a-as  inevitable  and  should,  in  the  long  run, 
be  welcomed.  It  Is  only  unfortunate  that  this 
adjustment  did  not  happen  sooner,  when  a 
smaller  dose  of  the  medicine  would  have 
served  the  purpose. 

This  essay  has  blamed  Inflation  primarily 
on  Increases  in  the  money  supply.  Newspaper 
readers  will  logically  ask.  What  about  other 
factors  In  the  headlines?  Crop  faUur<«: 
Soviet  wheat  purchases;  the  anchovies  that 
sw&m  the  wrong  way;  the  shortages  and  the 
soaring  price  of  grain,  proteins,  and  com- 
modities? What  about  the  Arab  oil-company 
cartel  that — using  the  Israeli  war  as  an  ex- 
cuse— quadrupled  oil  prices  in  October  1973? 
These  elements  are  important  but  have 
been,  at  most,  marginal  contributors  or,  in 
the  case  of  oU.  very  late  comers.  Had  there 
been  no  endemic  inflation,  the  shortages 
might  have  raised  prices  as  a  whole  1  or  3 
percent,  although  more  than  that  for  specific 
goods  (wheat,  beef,  gasoline,  and  so  forth). 
Putting  It  differently,  they  converted  a  10 
percent  Inflation  into  perhaps  a  12  percent 
Inflation.  Most  of  these  shortages  would  have 
been  much  less  important  if  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  money  supply  all  over  the  world 
had  not  resulted  In  simultaneous  booms  j^ 
all  industrial  countries  so  that  there  was 
unprecedented  demand  pressure  on  supplies 
of  almost  all  raw  materials.  Under  these 
conditions  the  world  was  especially  sensitive 
to  any  chance  shortages  or  to  cartel  actions. 
as  In  the  case  of  the  oil  producers. 

When  the  agricultural  shortages  hit,  their 
Impact  was  sharp.  A  recent  analysis  ^  at- 
tributes 64  percent  of  the  aAditianal  Infla- 
tion, the  Increase  In  wholesale  prices  from 
late  1972  to  mld-1973,  to  agricultural  goods. 
If  this  Is  so.  It  may  well  qualify  as  the  straw 
that  broke  the  camel's  already  overloaded 
back.  The  question  is  not.  Which  straw?  but. 
Why  so  much  load?  Now.  futures  prices  indi- 
cate these  agricultural  goods  will  recede  with 
this  year's  crop,  further  evidence  that  the 
worst  of  Inflation  has  passed. 

More  sophisticated  readers  will  recognize 
the  money-supply  thesis  as  what  is  com- 
monly called  "demand-puU"  inflation.  What 
about  "cost-push"— wage -Increase — Inflation 
and  others?  Wage  Increases  are  usually  at- 
tempts to  catch  up  with  living  costa  raised 
by  monetary  Inflation.  In  the  absence  of 
monetary  inflation,  a  cost  push  In  one  sector 
may  score  off  other  workers  or  consumers  but 
will  not  of  Itself  be  inflationary  overall  unless 
the  monetary  authorities  increase  the  money 
supply  to  "accommodate"  the  cost  push.  The 
key  Is  still  the  money  supply. 

To  be  sure,  other  factors  helped  inflation. 
Price  controls— the  ill-fated  phases  I,  U,  in. 
and  IV — certainly  helped,  although  they  were 
intended  to  do  the  oppoelt*.  While  In  force, 
they  suppressed  inflation,  making  It  ^-iaibly 
worse  when  removed:  helped  reduce  needed 
supplies  of  goods  by  making  price  and  proflt 
exceptions  uncertain;  and  did  nothing  to 
cure  the  excess  money  supply.  Indeed,  by 
drawing  attention  from  It.  and  by  purport- 
ing to  be  helpful  when  in  fact  they  were 
harmful,  price  controls  were  on  the  whole 
counter-productive. 

A  flnal  factor  that  will  only  be  briefly 
mentioned  is  the  Eurodollar  market,  because 
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It  is  far  too  complex  for  a  short  article. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  unregulated  inter- 
national banking  system,  which  operates 
without  reserve  requirements,  expanded  the 
dollar-outflow  from  the  United  States  Into 
the  formidable  total  estimated  at  $150  bil- 
lion at  the  end  of  1973  and  increased  the 
world's  already  swollen  money  supply.  But 
It.  too.  Is  marginal  to  the  extent  that  It  re- 
flects, and  thrives  on.  the  outflow  of  U-S- 
doliars  and  some  well-meant  but  counter- 
productive U.S.  government  regulations  over 
multi-national  banking  and  business,  mer- 
cifully ended  in  early  1974. 

Where  now?  For  the  Immediate  future,  the 
worst  of  the  Inflation  seems  to  be  over.  Price 
Increases  will  not  continue  as  they  have  in 
the  past,  because  the  rate  of  Increase  In  the 
money  supply  has  slowed  and  governmenu 
seem,  belatedly,  to  be  sensitive  to  this  fac- 
tor. In  the  case  of  some  commodities,  prices 
have  fallen  from  their  peaks  and  will  fall 
more  as  Inventories  are  dishoorded.  Agricul- 
tural goods  should  decline,  too.  But  a  gen- 
eral rollback  of  prices  to  some  halcyon  level 
will  not  happen.  It  has  been  the  hypothesis 
throughout  that  Inflation — that  is.  price  In- 
creases— Is  requu-wJ  to  equilibrate  the  avail- 
able supplies  of  goods  with  the  new,  higher 
level  of  money  supply.  Much  of  that  eqtU- 
Ubratlng  Is  past.  Recent  high  Interest  rates 
reflect  the  reduction  of  money-supply 
growth:  and  penalizing  though  they  are  for 
the  bousing  industry  and  for  those  bu.«inesses 
that  rely  on  cheap  credit,  it  would  seem  bet- 
ter to  bear  them  than  to  increase  the  money 
supply  again  with  future  Inflationary  con- 
sequences. Interest  rates,  too,  appear  to  have 
passed  their  peak. 

Some  fear  that  inflation  will  end  in  a 
crashing  depression  and  are  accordingly  pre- 
paring for  the  worst.  This,  too,  seems  unlike- 
ly, although  liquidity  squeezes  and  more 
bankruptcies  than   usual  are  likely. 

The  real  question,  however.  Is  future  pollcv 
with  respect  to  inflation.  It  has  now  had  suffi- 
cient Impact  on  enough  people  so  that  the 
mass  fear  of  a  repetition  is  deep  and  genuine. 
Can  this  desire  be  translated  into  political 
will?  Any  political  figure  must  be  tempted  by 
the  next  election,  never  far  off.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  In  a  world  beset  by  weak  gov- 
ernments, where  a  2  to  3  percent  swln^  of 
the  vote  will  unseat  any  Incumbent  govern- 
ment In  the  West.  The  short-run  euphoria 
and  the  hurrahs  that  accompany  a  stimu- 
lating rise  m  the  money  supply  are  hard  to 
resist. 

The  time  would  seem  to  be  at  hand,  there- 
fore, for  some  rules  about  the  money  supply 
to  become  standard  fare  in  all  political 
rhetoric  and  action.  Just  as  "full  employ- 
ment" has  become.  The  main  rule  would  be 
to  contain  the  money  supply  within  the 
bounds  set  by  the  growth  of  output,  with  a 
view  to  achieving  something  cloea  to  price 
stability.  The  rule  implies  much  less  lee- 
way for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
monetary  authorities  to  create  additional 
money  supplies  through  their  own  secret 
formulas.  It  also  implies  greater  public 
awareness,  hence  pressure  on  Congress,  to 
resist  deficit  spending  unless  this  Is  clearly 
desired  for  economic  stimulation. 

It  Is  also  necessary  to  take  a  more  sophisti- 
cated view  of  the  unemployment  statistics. 
The  rush  to  inflate  when  the  overall  unem^ 
ployment  rate  rises  to  5  percent  or  so  must 
stop.  A  distinction  should  be  made  between 
head -of -family  unemployed  and  school  drop- 
outs who  can  swell  the  total  number  but  are 
not  employable  In  any  event  and  who  would 
be  better  assuted  by  Job  training  or  direct 
employment  on  project  work  than  by  a  rush 
to  general  Inflation. 

Similarly,  the  time  is  at  hand  for  Inter- 
national financial  cooperation  to  coordinate 
movements  of  the  money  supply  among  the 
major  nations,  again  with  a  view  to  thelr 
orderly  and  rational  growth  within  the 
bounds  of  new  production.  Flexible  exchange 
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rates  should  be  re-afllrmed  as  a  means  of 
preventing  the  Internauonal  tr&n&misalon  of 
Inflation. 

Surely,  all  of  this  has  been  advocated  be- 
fore, and  cynics  may  well  wonder.  Why 
again?  The  difference  this  time  is  that  masses 
of  people  in  every  nation  have  been  stung  by 
Inflation,  as  they  were  by  unemplosrmenc 
during  the  Great  Depression.  And  there  U 
evidence — vide  the  slowdown  in  monetary 
growth — thai  politicians  have  been  getting 
the  message.  The  meE3.ige  needs  to  be  sent 
more  clearly,  with  more  specific  directions, 
and  more  forcibly,  it  could  Just  work. 

Inflation  Aeocno  the  World 
(By  Colin  Chapman) 

History  tells  us  tbat  no  democracy  has 
ever  survived  for  long  an  inflation  rate  of 
more  than  20  percent.  Yet  some  of  the 
world's  great  industrial  nations  have  already 
passed  the  20  percent  mark — Japan  being 
one  notable  example.  Countries  with  16  per- 
cent, like  Britain  and  Denmark,  are  ap- 
proaching the  danger  zone,  while  West  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands  may  escape  with 
less  than  10  percent. 

The  fourfold  rise  in  oil  prices  is  the  largest 
single  cause  of  inflation,  some  countries 
being  more  seriously  aflect«d  than  others. 
Japan,  which  is  over  70  percent  dependent 
on  Imported  oil,  has  fared  particularly  badly. 
Inflation  is  going  to  get  much  worse  in  every 
oil-importing  country,  and  more  govern- 
ments will  be  facing  difficult  decisions.  Here 
is  what  Is  happening  in  some  major  non- 
Communist  nations: 

AusraALiA 

The  Inflation  rate  was  13  percent  last  year 
and  Is  now  rising  to  16  percent.  The  country 
Is  75  percent  self-sufficient  In  crude  oil  from 
the  Base  Strait  area,  and  in  the  type  of  oil 
refined  for  gasoline  it  is  totally  self-suffi- 
cient. There  has  been  considerable  wage- 
push  and  demand-pull  inflation.  An  ex&mple 
of  the  latter  has  been  a  long  wait  for  new 
cars  and,  despite  tariff  cuts,  an  insufficient 
supply  of  Imports.  Referenda  that  would  give 
the  federal  government,  rather  than  the 
states,  power  to  control  wages  and  prices 
were  defeated,  if  there  had  not  been  two 
upward  revaluations  of  the  Australian  dol- 
lar, the  position  would  be  worse.  Inflation 
was  the  isaue  at  the  May  general  election, 
but  the  government  has  produced  no  cure. 

BRAZIL 

The  inflation  rate  is  officially  14.3  percent, 
but  bankers  and  economists  say  that  24  per- 
cent would  be  more  accurate.  However,  this 
is  a  major  Improvement  from  the  Sixties, 
when  100  percent  a  year  was  the  norm.  The 
Brazilians  have  a  ."iystem  of  "monetary  cor- 
rection" to  compensate  for  the  falling  value 
of  money.  Wages  are  adjusted  upward  to 
compen.<tate  for  Inflation,  and  so  are  inter- 
est rates.  Government  bonds  are  issued  with 
a  fixed  Interest  rate  plus  monetary*  correc- 
tion Thus  If  the  interest  rate  is  10  percent 
while  the  coet-of- living  Index  rises  35  per- 
cent, the  total  interest  received  would  be 
revised  upward  to  reflect  the  25  percent  de- 
preciation In  currency.  There  is  also  a  tax 
deduction  for  working  capital  affected  by  In- 
flation. The  system  has  brought  great  bene- 
fits to  Brazil,  but.  of  course,  many  persona 
liberties  have  been  suppressed  in  tlie  name  of 
economic  order. 

BUTAlKt 

The  rate  of  inflation  was  13  percent  last 
year  but  now  is  nearer  to  16  percent.  In 
February  of  this  year  Heath's  Tory  admin* 
Istratlon  was  defeated  because  of  the  un- 
popularity of  Its  counter-Inflationary  meas- 
ures. But  these  were  mainly  aimed  at  keep- 
ing wages  down,  while  encouraging  profligate 
spending  because  of  an  expanding  monev 
su^Jly  and  easy  credit.  The  Labor  govern- 
ment has  Increased  taxes  and  tightened 
credit,  while  wages  rise  because  of  new  agree- 
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mems  tlea  to  the  cost  of  living.  There's  not 
much  optimism  in  Britain  tbese  day?,  but 
the  trade  deficit  Is  steadily  improving,  and 
most  people  cling  to  the  hope  that  North 
Sea  oil  will  eventually  save  the  day. 

CANADA 

Inflation  Is  threatening  to  accelerate  from 
a  rate  of  7  percent  last  year  to  as  much  as  10 
percent  In  1974.  The  1  percent  Jump  In  the 
consumer  price  index  lu  February  was  the 
highest  in  ao  years.  Government  Inability 
to  deal  with  InOatlon  explains  why  the 
Trudeau  administration  became  the  first  in 
Canada's  107-year  history  to  be  brought 
do»-n  by  a  Parliamentary  rejection  of  the 
budget;  It  la  now  In  doubt  whether  Canada 
can  deal  with  loflatJon  any  mora  effectively 
than  the  UtUted  States  can. 

FftANCE 

The  rate  Is  about  16  percent.  Prance  has 
been  Europe's  success  story,  and  there  is  no 
shortage  of  optimism -preaching  pundits.  In- 
cluding the  American  think-tank  forecaster 
Herman  Kahn.  But  the  country  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  Imported  oil  and  gas,  and 
Its  coal  resources  are  limited.  As  finance 
minister  from  19Q0  onward.  President 
Olscard  d'£Btalng  was  always  ready  to  accept 
a  certain  degree  of  internal  Inflation  as  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  uninterrupted  economic 
growth.  The  French  started  off  this  year  with 
a  wild  spending  spree,  but  now  money  is 
short  because  of  a  tight  credit  squeeze.  Ef- 
forts to  hold  back  wage  increases  show  few 
signs  of  succeeding;  it  Is  hard  to  persuade 
workers  to  accept  sacrifices  while  wealth  Is 
unevenly  distributed.  Price  controls  have 
been  intensified. 

cazscx 

The  inflation  rate  of  33.4  percent  Is  tbe 
highest  In  Europe,  and  It  is  getting  worse. 
The  colonels  are  trying  to  keep  prices  down 
by  offering  a  number  of  tax  incentives  to 
encourage  industrial  and  agricultural  pro- 
duction. At  the  same  time  they  are  restrict- 
ing consumer  demand  and  liquidity  by  tight 
credit. 

nnna 

Tbe  Inflation  rate  Is  now  IS  pwcent  for 
the  second  year  running.  Hardest  Wt  is  tlie 
middle  class,  whose  savings  and  hopes  have 
been  washed  away.  Inflation  has  made  non- 
sense of  Prime  Minister  Indira  Oandbl's  last- 
election  promise  to  abollBh  poverty.  Pood 
shortages  and  high  prices  pushed  her  Into  a 
major  concession  to  popullsm^and  she  na- 
tionalized the  wholesale  wheat  trade.  But 
this  action  caused  even  more  food  bottle- 
necl(s.  and  prices  soared  again.  So  she  de- 
natlonjilized  Che  wheat  trade  and  improved 
competition  by  liberallaing  licenses  for 
American  and  other  multi-national  corpora- 
tions. To  keep  wages  pegged,  she  broke  an 
airline  strike  by  locking  out  the  strikers  and 
ordered  ruthless  industrial  repression  to 
starve  out  raUwaymen  on  strike.  Government 
anti-lnflatlonary  mea.«iure3  include  steps  to 
check  bank  credit  and  a  tightening  of  the 
money  supply.  There  have  been  major  cut- 
backs In  public  spending :  administration 
and  development  programs  are  being  chopped 
by  4  billion  rupees  (M13  minion).  Price  con- 
trols have  been  applied  on  essential  com- 
modities. 

JAPAN 

Inflation  last  year  reached  an  unprece- 
denied  level  of  24  percent  In  March,  but  It 
has  been  brought  in  check  somewhat  since 
then.  Nevertheless,  forecasts  are  grim.  Here 
are  three  banks'  predictions  for  the  year  end- 
ing March  1975:  Dalwa  Bank,  wholesale 
22.5  percent,  consumer  19  percent;  Mitsu- 
bishi, wholesale  21  percent,  consumer  19; 
Pujl.  wholesale  26  percent,  consumer  19.  An- 
ti-lnflation  measures  Include  a  9  percent  dis- 
count rate  and  a  control  on  the  monthly 
volume  of  loans  by  individual  banks.  The 
government  has  also  exercised  direct  proce- 
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dure  of  Japanese  industry  through  what  is 
known  locally  as  "administrative  guidance" 
in  limiting  price  Increases.  Monthly  whole- 
sale prices  have  slowed  from  over  7  percent 
In  December  of  last  year  to  under  1  percent 
in  March  and  April.  But  a  faster  rate  Is 
possible  In  late  summer,  owing  to  tbe  Infla- 
tionary effects  of  the  recent  30  percent  In- 
dustrial wage  Increases. 

SWEDEN 

With  inflation  moderate  at  only  8  per- 
cent and  growth  predicted  as  high  as  4.5 
percent,  the  Swedish  economy  could  achieve 
the  best  results  In  a  decade.  All  this  wltb 
no  slums  and  no  poveny.  Furthermore.  In 
an  attempt  to  protect  the  small  saver  against 
inflation  and  to  halt  the  decline  In  the  sav- 
ings banks*  share  of  total  savings,  banks  are 
planning  to  Introduce  index-Unked  deposit 
accounts  later  this  year.  These  will  give  the 
Investor  not  only  normal  interest  on  his 
money  but  also  a  further  percentage  to 
cope  with  Inflation. 

tTNrrXD    STATES 

Inflation  Is  running  at  12  percent.  Even  so. 
many  people  are  optimistic  because  a  good 
harvest  Is  expected,  world  commodity  prices 
show  signs  of  falling,  and  the  trade  unions 
look  as  If  they  will  be  moderate  In  wage  de- 
mands. The  Nixon  administration  hopes  that 
by  the  end  of  1974.  prices  will  be  rising  by 
only  7  percent. 

WEST    GERStANY 

In  marked  contrast  to  Weimar  days.  Ger- 
man inflation,  at  7  percent.  Is  the  lowest  in 
the  mdustrlallzed  world.  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt,  is  pursuing  a  policy  of  high  Interest 
rates  and  tight  credit  but  will  not  allow 
wage  or  price  controls.  German  institutions 
are  also  forced  to  deposit  with  the  Bundes- 
bank—at a  nil  rate  of  Interest — one-fifth 
of  whatever  money  they  have  borrowed  over- 
seas. The  stability  of  Germany  is  partly  due 
to  tbe  30  percent  appreciation  of  the  deutsche 
mark  since  December  1971.  accompanied  by 
no  loss  of  German  exports.  West  Germany 
is  one  of  the  few  oU-lmportlng  countries 
running  trade  surpluses  this  year:  critics  be- 
lieve this  Is  the  wrong  way  of  curbing  Infla- 
tion. But  It  has  worked.  As  Chancellor 
Schmidt  said  recently:  "There  is  no  other 
country  that  has  performed  as  well  as  we 
have,  either  on  the  price  front  or  on  employ- 
ment." 
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SUPREME   COURT   RETREAT   FROM 
HISTORIC  ROLE 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court's  reversal  of  a  lower  Fed- 
eral court's  ruling  that  woiUd  have 
required  exchange  of  students  between 
the  schools  of  Detroit  and  the  city's 
suburbs  is  a  severe  blow  to  the  legitimate 
hopes  of  the  minority  groups  of  America 
for  equal  educational  opportunity. 

In  its  ruling,  the  Court  did  not  address 
Itself  to  the  exclusionary  zoning  prac- 
tices. Inequality  of  educational  spending, 
and  all  the  other  strategies  which  pre- 
sen.'e  suburbia  for  the  rich  and  the 
powerful  while  leaving  the  decaying 
inner  cities  to  racial  minorities.  The  Jus- 
tices fail  to  inform  the  country  as  to 
who  can  be  expected  to  provide  a  decent 
education  and  equal  opportunity  for  the 
children  ol  the  ghetto  if  the  suburbs  and 
me  State  are  not  to  be  responsible  for 


school    integration    or    equalization    of 
educational  expenditures. 

Author  William  Serrin  paints  a  bleak 

picture  of  the  decline  of  the  quality  of 

life  in  Detroit  in  an  article  on  tbe  op-ed 

page  of  the  August  1  New  York  Times. 

and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  for 

its  suggestion  of  the  hopelessness  left 

in  the  wake  of  the  retreat  of  the  Federal 

Government     from     responsibility     lor 

equal  rights  and  protection  imder  law 

for  all  Americans,  particularly  the  poor 

and  the  powerless  for  whom  the  need  is 

paramount. 

The  article  follows : 

Drraorr,  Whebc  Life  Is  Worth  Livikg 

(By  wmiam  Serrin) 

Drraorr. — ^For  months  busing  consumed 
the  Detroit  area.  How  the  hatred  rose,  a 
quut  that  smothered  the  region ! 

Now  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled.  There  will  be  no  metropolitan  rem- 
edy. There  wlU  be  no  busing  to  the  suburbs. 

The  suburbs  are  elated.  Blacks  won't  be 
coming  out.  Happy,  too.  are  the  politicians — 
Senator  Phillip  A.  Hart  seems  the  one  excep- 
tion— who  scuttled  like  mice  to  tbe  antl- 
busing  side,  among  them  many  Democrats 
of  long-standing  liberal  reputation. 

The  decision  seems  a  disaster  lor  Detroit. 
The  Court  said  that  Detroit's  schools,  70 
per  cent  black.  30  per  cent  white,  must  be 
Integrated.  It  Is  likely  there  wlU  be  busing, 
probably  beginning  In  1975.  Busing  probably 
win  end  up  working  reasonably  well.  Busing 
is  working  fine  in  Pontlac.  It  has  for  some 
time. 
^  But  busing  wUl  push  thousands  of  whites 
^rom  the  city — those  who  can  leave.  There 
will  be  many  homes  for  sale  on  the  north- 
eastern and  northwestern  sides. 

Integration.  Yes.  tbe  Detroit  case  was 
about  that.  But  the  case  was  about  other 
things  as  well,  money  and  wasted  lives. 

For  years,  when  this  was  a  prosperous  city 
(there  used  to  be  a  sign,  made  with  nowers, 
on  the  City  Hall  lawn:  Detroit.  Where  Life  is 
Worth  Living),  Detroit  subsidized  much  of 
the  state,  including  the  suburbs.  Detroit 
taxes  provided  a  large  part  of  the  state  budg- 
et. They  buut  northern  roads  and  parkf 
They  helped  buUd  the  expressways.  Detroit 
capital  Ananced  suburban  home  and  com- 
mercial construction. 

Now  the  money  Is  In  the  suburbs  The 
new  homes  are  there.  The  new  shops.  The 
new  factories.  Once  Town  &  Country  maga- 
zine published  a  portrait  of  three  dozen  "De- 
troit leaders."  Every  person — I  recall  a  util- 
ity executive  who  posed  in  his  tennis 
whites — lived  In  the  suburbs  except  one.  the 
Mayor  of  Detroit,  required  by  law  to  live  here. 

In  the  majority  opinion.  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren  E.  Burger  said  Integration  plans  that 
imked  two  districts  could  be  Justified  only  If 
discrimination  In  one  district  produced  dis- 
crimination In  tb  other.  Is  not  that  tbe  ef- 
fect of  what  has  occurred?  Area  mortgage 
practices  discriminated  agamst  blacks  In 
Detroit.  Suburban  zoning  and  home-buying 
practices  kept  blacks  penned  here.  State  of- 
ficials allowed  unequal  education  fundlng- 

(Not  all  the  suburbs  are  prosperous.  Some 
resemble  Detroit;  the  white  working-class 
suburbs  of  Warren.  Westland,  Southgate. 
That  is  an  Irony.  Schools  there  face  the  same 
money  problems  as  Detroit.  But  as  Detroit's 
money  problems  will  go  unaddressed.  so  will 
those  communities'  money  problems.  Many 
whites  who  (lee  Detroit  will  end  there,  and 
find  that  that  Is  the  case.) 

Detroit  la  poor,  the  metropolitan  area's 
barracks,  the  place  where  the  poor,  black  and 
white,  and  a  large  number  of  workers  live. 
Detroit's  function  Is  to  keep  them  out  of 
sight  although  It  is  Ul-recompensed  for  this 
service.  Ail  tbe  city's  services  suffer.  Parks. 
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Libraries.  Police.  The  arts.  Sanitation.  Street 
cleaning.  But  schools  are  partlctuarly  hard- 
pressed.  They  are  old.  understaCTed.  lU-maln- 
talned. 

What  does  life  In  Detroit  do  to  the  chil- 
dren? Sometimes  I  watch  them  on  their  way 
to  school.  Beautiful,  vibrant  children.  Some 
turn  out  to  be  wonderful  people.  Some  go 
into  factories,  marry,  raise  families,  settle  In 
frame  houses,  and  lead  happy  lives.  Some 
come  out  of.  say.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
High  School  or  Charles  F.  Kettering  High 
School  and  go  on  to  Harvard  University  or 
the  University  of  Mlchig,in. 

But  so  many  lives  are  wasted.  Beautiful, 
vibrant  children  become,  as  young  men  and 
women,  bitter.  Ill-equipped,  often  vicious. 
Without  a  future,  without  hope.  Detroit  has 
a  stupendous  crime  problem.  Is  It  any  won- 
der? II  Is  these  young  people  who  turn  to 
crime  and  dope.  And  end  up  drinking  on 
street  corners  or  as  overdose  victims.  As  pros- 
titutes. They  kill  and  rob.  They  end  up  la 
Jackson  Prison  or  the  Detroit  House  of  Cor- 
rection. Or  dead  on  a  hot  ghetto  street  on 
violent  nights. 

No  one  was  happy  with  the  idea  of  busing 
It  would  have  been  accompanied  by  ireat 
trauma.  But  busing  would  have  forced  sub- 
urban communities  to  become  !nterc3ted  In 
Detroit's  schools.  White  wealth  and  power 
could  not  have  Ignored  Detroit's  ..schools  with- 
out Ignoring  white  suburban  chUdren.  .Money 
would  have  been  forced  into  Detroit  Busing 
n-as  no  magic  cure.  But  it  vras  something 

And  now?  During  the  busing  controversy 
politicians  kept  saying  the  Issue  was  not  bus- 
ing but  quality  of  education. 

WUl  the  leaders— liberals  like  Democratic 
Representatives  James  O.  O'Bara  and  John 
p  Dmgell.  who  Jumped  on  the  antlbusins 
bandwagon:  the  members  of  the  Legislature: 
the  Governor:  the  corporate  leaders— wui 
these  men  flght  for  more  money  for  Detroif 
No. 

Will  school  tax  revenues  be  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  need,  so  that  Detroit  and 
other  poor  children  will  get  the  money  thev 
deserve?  No.  will  Detroit's  housing  and  un- 
employment problems  be  addressed''  No  Will 
suburban  housing  segregation  be  combated 
so  blacks  can  move  »"  suburbs?  No  WUl  ar- 
tmclal  boundaries  be  ended?  No.  WUl  wealth 
assume  Its  responsibUltles?  No. 

Nothing  will  happen.  Integration  Is  now 
a  matter  for  Detroit  only.  Thus  It  wUl  be  of 
little  concern  to  the  peoole  of  wealth  and 
power,  who  live  elsewhere,  interestingly,  some 
Wacks  are  saying  that  if  whites  flee,  so  what 
■niey— blacks— win  run  the  city,  the  blacks 
say.  Racism,  you  see.  Is  a  two-way  street 

A  flnal  point:  How  much  during  this  con- 
troversy did  the  Detroit  area  resemble  the 
south  when,  a  decade  and  more  ago  the 
^uth  faced  integration.  The  problem'  was 
the  same.  The  same  epithets,  the  same  code 
words  were  used.  The  same  cowardice  was 
demonstrated  by  normally  responsible  people 
The  matter  was  handled  in  the  same  way  bv 
tbe  press,  from  the  white  view. 
Everywhere  we  are  the  same. 


TV  AJID  IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or   MICRtGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  I,  1974 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  writer  R.  W.  Apple  has  an 
interesting  article  today  concerning  the 
televised  impeachment  deliberations  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  I  Insert 
It  for  the  interest  of  my  colleagues: 
cxx 1668— Part  20 
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TV  and  Impeachment:  HEjiatNcs  Pocjrti  To 
Give  House  an  Image  or  an  Insthutiow 
WoRTHT  OF  Respect 

(By  B.  W.  Apple.  Jr.) 
Washington.  July  31. — Some  months  ago. 
Thomas  p.  O'Neill,  the  genial  Bostonlan  who 
serves  as  the  Democratic  leader  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was  reflecting  on  the  way 
his  elevation  to  the  leadership  had  changed 
people's  perceptions  oJ  hhn.  "I  used  to  be  an 
Irish  hack. "  he  said,  "Now  I  have  become 
a  statesman." 

Something  of  the  same  thing  has  happened 
in  the  last  week  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee as  a  result  of  its  deliberations  on  the 
Impeachment  of  President  Nixon,  and  by  ex- 
tension to  the  House  as  a  whole.  Suddenly, 
the  House  Is  seen  and  sees  Itself  as  an  Insti- 
tution worthy  of  respect  For  the  moment,  at 
least  there  would  seem  to  be  few  takers  for 
the  derisive  Judgment  of  Represenutlve  Big 
Tim  Sullivan  of  New  York,  who  said  upon  his 
reurement  in  1906.  "Congressmen?  In  Wash- 
ington they  hitch  horses  to  them." 

The  con.»ensu5  in  Washington  Is  that  the 
committee's  six  days  of  nationally  televised 
meetings  were  marked  bv  a  dlgnltv  commen- 
surate with  the  occasion.  To  be  sure,  there 
were  some  pomposity  and  some  po.<!turlng 
and  some  pettiness  (members  on  both  sides 
were  Irked  by  an  attack  on  Albert  E.  Jenner 
Jr.  the  associate  special  counsel,  for  his 
views  on  prostitution ) , 

cobipetence  and  eloquence 
But  for  all  that,  what  struck  mo«  of  those 
who  watched  the  heartnEs  ctofe  up.  Includ- 
ing reporters  accustomed  to  dismissing  the 
House  as  435  orators  in  search  of  an  idea, 
was  the  competence  of  lawyers  like  Wiggins 
of  California  and  Jordan  of  Texas:  the  elo- 
quence of  Maun  of  South  Carolina  and 
Sandman  of  New  Jersey;  the  evident  emo- 
tion felt  by  Railsback  of  nilnols  and  Waldle 
of  California. 

The  onlookers  were  impressed  as  well  with 
the  patience  and  evenhandedness  of  the 
committee's  chairman.  Peter  W  Rodlno  Jr.. 
Democrat  of  New  Jersey.  He  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  many  that  the  Truman  tra- 
dition was  not  dead  in  America,  that  a  res- 
tively obscure,  somewhat  scorned  backbench- 
er could  rise  to  even  the  most  Intimidating 
occasion. 

"They  didn't  look  like  renegades. "  said  a 
man  with  close  connections  to  the  White 
House,  "and  »-e'd  been  led  to  believe  that 
they  would  " 

Nor  did  the  committee  give  the  impression 
of  ritual  partisanship.  Only  eight  Democrat! 
voted  for  all  Ave  proposed  articles  of  Im- 
peachment: only  10  Republicans  voted 
against  all  Ave.  By  far  the  largest  group. 
20  members— 13  Democrats  and  7  Repub- 
licans— voted  for  some  and  against  some 
Representative  William  S.  Cohen  of  Maine' 
a  handsome  33-year-old  Republican  was 
commenting  at  a  break  m  one  of  the  sessions 
last  week.  Tbe  Impeachment  deliberations, 
he  said,  were  giving  the  country  a  chance 
to  see  what  he  had  concluded  shortly  after 
arriving  here— that  the  House  was  full  of 
talent  that  got  lost  "because  of  the  sheer 
numbers." 

RELEVANCE  AND  DECORtTU 

Television  clearly  had  much  to  do  with 
the  tone  of  the  debate.  There  were  com- 
plaints about  the  lights,  and  Hungate  of 
Missouri  Anally  took  to  wearing  sunglasses 
There  were  complaints  last  night  from  the 
Republicans  that  the  Democrats  had  deUb- 
erately  delayed  discussion  of  the  tax  article 
so  It  would  be  seen  during  prime  time. 

But  the  presence  of  the  cameras  held  the 
members  to  a  reasonable  standard  of  rele- 
vance and  decorum  and  guaranteed  that  all 
would  be  In  their  seats.  It  also  gave  those 
who  feared  that  they  were  voting  against 
the  grain  of  their  constituents  a  better 
chance  to  explain  themselves  than  a  wbole 
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year  of  speeches,  newsletters  and  acvs 
conferences. 

If  television  Is  permitted  to  cover  future 
Congressional  debates  on  momentous  ques- 
tions. It  could  work  a  profound  change  in 
Congressional  politics — In  some  ways  as  pro- 
found as  lu  impact  on  Presidential  politics 
since  1080  In  a  manner  the  Pounding 
Fathers  never  dreamed  of,  the  Representative 
could  truly  become  the  Federal  office-holder 
closest  to  the  people. 

With  the  assistance  ol  television,  the  com- 
mittee did  much  to  ruin  the  cUmate  for  the 
kind  of  counlerattaclts  on  which  the  White 
House  has  relied  almost  since  the  advent 
of  the  Watergate  scandals  more  than  two 
years  ago. 

It  becomes  more  difficult,  for  example  to 
describe  the  case  as  the  Illegitimate  product 
of  the  Kews  Media  when  detailed  accusations 
are  issuing  from  the  mouths  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  case  for  weeks. 

COMPLIMENTS  SECAM^D 

It  becomes  difficult  to  persuade  the  coun- 
try that  a  committee  looks  like  a  kangaroo 
court  when  the  most  impassioned  defenders 
of  the  President  lard*  their  speeches  with 
compliments  for  the  fairness  of  the  chair- 
man and  the  procedures  that  he  devised. 

And  It  becomes  more  difficult  to  picture 
the  "prosecution"  as  a  partisan  lynch  mob. 
out  of  touch  with  middle  America,  when, 
on  the  first  two  articles  of  impeachment 
there  is  a  coalition  of  ReptibUcans  and 
Democrats  of  urban,  suburban  and  rural 
antecedents;  of  Ideologies  rated  from  r*ro 
(Mann  of  South  Carolina)  to  100  (Drlnan  of 
Massachusetts  t  by  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action;  of  legislators  from  Tuscaloosa  and 
Bangor.  Roanoke  and  Akron.  Moline  and 
Flatbush  and  Harlem. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  that  White 
House  spokesmen  have  abandoned  their 
caustic  critiques  and  began  speaking  of  the 
fairness  with  which  thty  hope  Congress  wiU 
attend  to  its  'Constitutional  responslbiu- 
tles." 


THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
WARSAW  UPRISING 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1.  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Spealt- 
er.  today  marks  the  30th  anniversary 
of  one  of  the  most  courageous  and  un- 
seWsh  acts  of  heroism  and  liacritlce  ever 
recorded  by  a  people  yearning  to  be  free. 
The  acts  of  common  people  and  citizens, 
both  men  and  women,  young  and  old. 
became  the  standard  aeainst  wlilch  all 
future  acts  of  peoples  trying  to  be  free 
will  be  measured.  Thirty  years  ago  to- 
day the  people  of  Warsaw,  Poland, 
armed  »ith  few  and  primitive  weapons 
rose  up  en  masse  against  their  German 
tormentors  and  oppressors  and  lashed 
out  at  them  with  a  fury  and  frustration 
built  up  over  5  years  of  occupation. 

On  August  1,  1944.  the  people  of  War- 
saw and  the  surrountUng  area  rose  up 
as  one  against  the  hated  Nazi  hordes 
and  triggered  a  63-day  battle  that  was 
to  thrill  the  spirit  of  free  men  every- 
where. All  of  us  In  the  West  were  over- 
joyed to  hear  of  this  brilliant  attempt 
to  regain  the  national  freedom  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Polish  state. 

As  In  most  great  dramas  of  history,  the 
heroism  of  the  brave  Is  often  counter- 
point to  the  cold  and  calculating  cynl- 
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clsm  and  treachery  of  a  third  party.  In 
August  and  September  of  1944  this  third 
party  to  treachery  was  the  atheistic 
Communist  red  army  of  Russia,  then  en- 
trenched in  the  eastern  suburbs  of  War- 
saw. The  untrustworthiness  of  the  So- 
viet Communists  was  complete  when, 
after  agreeing  to  aid  the  insurrection 
against  the  Gennans.  they  not  only  re- 
fused to  advance  from  their  positions 
and  attack  the  Nazi  emplacements  but 
they  even  refused  to  allow  allied  bombers 
to  strike  German  targets  in  Warsaw  and 
then  land  betiind  Soviet  lines  to  refuel 
and  to  reload. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  treacherj-  and  treason 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  principle 
that  the  godleM  red  Communists  perpe- 
trated in  1944  stands  as  a  clear  warning 
sign  to  all  those  who  think  that  any 
Communist  word  then  or  now  can  be  de- 
pended upon. 

Even  in  the  face  of  this  most  bar- 
barous treacheo'  and  behavior,  the  brave 
Poles  at  Warsaw  fought  on.  For  the  63 
days  some  of  the  most  bitter  flghtlng  of 
the  war  took  place  betn  een  the  German 
Army  and  the  Polish  patriots 

In  the  end.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  200.000 
Polish  victims  of  the  battle  lay  beneath 
the  rubble  that  iiad  been  Warsaw.  The 
superior  firepower  and  the  training  of 
battle-tested  troops  enabled  the  Germans 
to  win  a  victory.  But  in  the  final  analysis 
the  real  victory  in  mans  timeless  strug- 
gle against  tyranny  and  aggression  be- 
longed to  the  brave  people  of  Warsaw 
who  so  gallantly  and  freely  gave  their 
lives  In  the  cause  of  f-.eedom  and  dignity. 
Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great  pride 
in  saluting  my  many  friends  of  Polish 
birth  and  desce.it  and  the  many  fine 
Polish-American  organizations  that  rep- 
resent them  on  this  most  moving  of  an- 
niversaries. 


FINAL  RESULTS  IN  LAMAR  BAKERS 
1974  OPINION  POLL  QUESTION- 
NAIRE FOR  THIRD  DISTRICT  OF 

TENNESSEE 


HON.  UMAR  BAKER 

or   TKNNXSSEZ 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1974 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  staff, 
with  the  help  of  some  dedicated  volun- 
teers, has  now  completed  tabulating  the 
returns  In  my  1974  Opinion  Poll  Ques- 
tionnaire Residents  In  the  Third  Dis- 
trict have  always  responded  well  In  these 
polls  and  this  year  was  no  exception.  We 
were  swamped  with  thousands  of  returns 
which  is  indicative  of  the  interest  in 
governmental  affairs.  TTie  tabulation, 
therefore,  has  taken  longer  than  usual. 
With  the  completion  of  this  task.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues of  the  views  expressed  by  con- 
stituems  of  the  Third  District  of  Ten- 
nessee on  questions  dealing  with  Im- 
peacliment.  energy,  national  health  in- 
surance, wage  and  price  controls,  cam- 
paign financing  and  financial  disclosure 
stripminlng  and  food  stamps  for  st-lk- 
ers. 

These  responses  serve  as  a  guide  to  me 
in  my  deUberatlon  on  these  Issues  and  I 
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feel  that  they  will  be  of  interest  to  other 
Members  as  well.  In  presenting  the  ques- 
tions and  the  percentage  breakdown  of 
the  replies.  I  want  to  point  out  that  on 
the  multiple  choice  questions  the  per- 
centages exceed  100  percent  because 
some  respondents  felt  they  should  vote 
"yes"  or  "no"  on  more  than  one  of  the 
choices.  In  some  instances,  respondents 
would  vote  for  all  three  of  the  choices. 

The  questions  and  final  tallies  in  this 
year's  questionnaire  follow: 
1974  Opinion  Poll  QTrEarioNKAiu;  Bsnnurs 
Received  February-Mat  1974 

1.  Coiulderlng  Ihe  President  of  tlie  United 
States,  do  you  favor 

a.  Impeachment?  11  percent. 

b  Resignation  ?  11  percent. 

c.  Filling  out  ills  term?  78  percent. 

3.  In  making  consumer  decisions,  do  you 
rely  mostly  on 

a.  Ralph  Nader?  24  percent. 

b.  Consumer  Reports?  67  percent. 

c.  Other?  86  perc«nt. 

3.  To  conser\-e  energy,  do  you  favor 

a.  Year-round  daylight  savings  time?  58 
percent. 

b.  Federal  gas  rationing?  18  percent. 

c.  A  55  mph  speed  limit?  86  percent. 

4.  Do  you  favor  the  TVA  arrangemeot  with 
organized  labor  that  Union  members  should 
receive  preference  over  non-union  members 
employment? 

Yes.  17  percent. 
No,  83  percent. 

5.  Whom  do  you  consider  responsible  for 
the  petroleum  shortage 

a.  Government?  75  percent. 

b.  Major   oU   companies?   8S   percent. 

c.  Wasteful  practices  of  society  In  general? 
82  percent. 

8.  Do  you  favor  a  national  health  Insur- 
ance prt>gram  for  everyone  financed  by  tan 
revenue^ 

Yes.  3?  percent. 

No,  66  percent. 

7.  Do  you  favor  the  continuation  of  wage 
and  price  controls  after  the  April  30  expira- 
tion of  the  present  law? 

Yee.  35  percent. 
No.  65  percent. 

8.  Do  you  favor  financing  federal  political 
campaigns  out  of  tax  revenue? 

Yes,  27  percent. 
No,  73  percent. 

9.  Do  you  thUik  all  candidates  for  public 
office  should  make  full  disclosure  of  their 
personal  finances? 

Yes.  64  percent. 
No.  36  percent. 

10.  Would  you  favor  the  complete  aboli- 
tion of  stripminlng? 

Yes.  26  percent. 
No,  75  percent. 

11.  Should  Congress  reconsider  and  vote 
to  ban  foodstamps  for  strikers? 

Yes.  77  percent. 

No.  23  percent. 

It  Is  appropriate.  I  feel  to  emphasize  some 
of  the  results  of  this  opinion  survey.  My 
coUeagues  should  note  that  78  percent  of 
thoee  responding  are  In  favor  of  President 
Nuon  ftlling  out  hia  term  while  only  11  per- 
cent favor  Impeachment  and  another  11  per- 
cent favor  resignation. 

There  Is  strong  endorsement  for  retaining 
the  55  mile  per  hour  speed  limit  as  a  means 
of  conserving  energy.  On  the  matter  ot  plac- 
ing responsibility  for  the  petroleum  short- 
age, my  poll  shows  the  people  feel  that  the 
Government,  the  major  oU  companies  and 
the  waateful  practices  of  society  In  general 
come  In  for  a  full  share  of  the  blame. 

On  other  Issues,  my  poll  shows  that 
there  is  not  much  support  for  a  program 
of  national  health  insurance  to  be  fi- 
nanced out  of  tax  revenues.  They  also 
voted  against  the  continuation  of  wage 
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and  price  controls  by  65  percent  to  35 
percent.  Likewise,  my  constituents  are 
overwhelmingly  against  financing  Fed- 
eral political  campaigns  out  of  tax  reve- 
nue by  73  percent  to  27  percent. 

My  constituents  feel  that  all  candi- 
dates for  public  ofBce  should  make  full 
disclosure  of  their  personal  finances. 
They  are  not  in  favor  of  the  complete 
abolition  of  strip  mining,  but  they  do  feel 
that  Congress  should  reconsider  Its  vote 
of  last  year  and  vote  to  ban  food  stamps 
for  strikers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grateful  for  the  fine 
response  I  received  to  this  year's  ques- 
tionnaire. I  want  to  thank  all  of  those 
who  have  participated  to  give  me  their 
views  on  these  issues.  I  am  pleased  to 
share  the  opinions  with  my  colleagues. 
I  hope  these  views  will  be  helpful  to 
Members  of  this  body  as  we  give  further 
deliberation  to  the  Issues  in  our  legisla- 
tive process. 


YOUNG  WEST  VIRGINIA  LEADER 
SPEARHEADS  FIGHT  TO  SAVE 
NEW    RIVER 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or   NOBTH    CABOLIHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1.  1974 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  my  effort 
to  save  the  New  River  from  destruction 
by  a  proposed  power  project  that  is  dubi- 
ous, at  least,  in  any  value.  I  have  become 
acquainted  with  many  outstanding  peo- 
ple who  are  dedicated  in  their  efforts 
to  save  one  of  the  last  free-flowing  rivers 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Jerry  "Proc" 
Kirk,  the  president  of  the  Three  Rivers 
Chapter  of  the  Izaak  WaJton  League  in 
Hinton,  W.  Va..  is  one  such  person. 

This  concerned  young  man  has  devoted 
much  of  his  time  in  this  effort.  Proc  has 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  the  area  of  the 
New  River,  and  from  his  comments  to 
me.  I  know  of  his  firsthand  knowledge  of 
what  the  destruction  of  the  New  River 
would  mean. 

No  one  can  find  a  better  example  of 
a  young  person  who  cares  and  who  is 
working  within  the  system. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  submit  to 
my  colleagues  the  text  of  his  remarks 
at  the  hearings  which  was  held  to  provide 
that  a  section  of  the  New  River  in  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  be  studied  for 
possible  inclusion  in  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Systems: 

TcsTiMONT  or  Jerry  p.  Kirk 
Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  Congreatinen, 
I  am  Jerry  P.  Kirk.  P.O.  Bos  901.  Hinton, 
W.  Va.  I  am  proud  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you. 

For  your  reference.  I  should  note  here 
that  my  borne  town  of  Hinton  is  located  on 
New  River  about  260  miles  downstream  from 
the  headwaters  In  North  Carolina  and  about 
60  miles  upstream  from  where  New  River 
empties  into  the  Kanawha  near  Charleston. 
West  Virginia. 

I  appear  on  behalf  of  and  as  president  of 
the  Three  Rivers  Chapter.  Izaak  Walton 
league  of  America,  Hinton.  W.  Va..  and  on 
behalf  of  and  as  second  vice  president  of 
the  W.  Va.,  State  Division.  Izaak  Walton  • 
League  of  America.  I  wish  to  give  you  tesU- 
aumy   aa   to   the   official    posture   of   these 
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organizations  In  support  of  House  bills  12836 
and  11120.  I  also  wish  to  express  our  oppoet- 
ilon  to  the  proposed  Blue  Ridge  power  project 
which  Is.  of  course,  at  Issue  here.  To  deny 
that  Blue  Ridge  Is  the  real  "Bone  of  Con- 
tention" would  be  deceiving  and  untruthful. 

I  would  also  like  to  Inject  here  that  having 
^ent  my  entire  life  up  and  down  this  river 
valley.  I  feel  Justified  In  suggesting  that  1 
represent  the  grass  roots  feelings  and  opin- 
ions of  those  who  live  by.  work  by.  and 
play  In  New  River. 

To  state  our  official  position  briefly  and 
Wjnty.  we  want  New  River  left  alone,  Just 
like  It  is  now.  We  want  no  part  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  project  of  Appalachian  Power  Com- 
pany. We  feel  the  portions  of  New  River 
designated  in  the  legislation  In  question  will 
meet  the  criteria  set  forth  In  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  System  and  we  want  It  In- 
cluded within  that  system. 

Tliese  are  not  bland  or  purely  emotional 
positions  precipitated  by  a  "do-gooder"  ap- 
proach. Our  position  is  based  on  education. 
having  followed  and  studied  the  Blue  Ridge 
controversy  and  in  having  an  Intimate  famU- 
larlty  with  the  river,  its  characteristics,  and 
In  having  a  firsthand  knowledge  of  what 
It  means  economlcaUy,  socially  and  cultural- 
ly 

We  know,  from  studying  the  testimony  and 
evidence  presented  In  the  Blue  Ridge.  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  hearings,  that  the 
proposed  modified  Blue  Ridge  dams  hold  the 
potential  for  total  destruction  of  the  present 
natural  characteristics  of  this  most  unique 
rleer  which  gives  so  abundantly  of  water 
oriented  recreation. 

We  are  acutely  aware  of  the  current  E.P.A. 
ruling  that  storage  of  water  for  pollution 
dilution  win  not  be  permitted  in  this  proj- 
ect, but  we  also  know  that  this  was  an  ad- 
mlnlsuauve  decision  which  Is  subject  to  re- 
view and  reversal  after  the  big  dams  are 
built.  When  Appalachian  made  no  move  to 
revert  to  their  originally  planned  project 
after  the  E.P.A.  ruling,  we  mean  to  smell  a 
rat.  We  Know  that  the  pollution  abatement 
goals  of  the  1972  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  are  far  behind  schedule.  It  la.  therefore, 
definitely  possible  that  after  the  big  dams 
are  buUt.  E.P.A.  might  well  be  persuaded 
that  low  flow  augmentation  Is.  after  all, 
needed  to  meet  the  water  quality  contnri 
needs  along  the  heavUy  Industrialized  Kan- 
awha river.  We  want  no  part  of  this  and  we 
stand  firm  on  this  proposition. 

When  we  look  at  New  River  we  feel  a 
great  sense  of  pride  that  In  spite  of  all  the 
pollution  and  degredatlon  around  us.  It  re- 
mains a  high  quality  stream.  It  adds  a  qual- 
ity to  our  lifestyle  that  cannot  be  replaced, 
substituted  for  or  measured.  New  River  Is 
free,  a  gift  of  Ood.  and  it  supporU  itself.  It 
requires  no  stocking  with  the  fish  or  the 
recreation  It  dishes  out  day  after  day,  year 
after  year. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  of  us  familiar  • 
with  New  River,  and  It  is  also  the  consensus 
of  knowledge  within  the  W.  Va.  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  that  New  River  Is  by 
far  the  most  valuable  fishery  In  the  State. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  expressed  to  me  by  high 
officials  within  the  Deparunent  of  Natural 
Resources  that  it  may  well  be  one  of  the  best 
sport  fishery  rivers  In  the  world.  In  1969  a 
cooperative  study  between  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers at  the  Bluestone  Dam  at  Hinton  and 
the  W.  Va.  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
on  the  half  mile  stretch  of  river  immediately 
below  Bluestone  Dam,  revealed  that  during 
a  five  month  summer  season  45.000  anglers 
used  that  portion  of  river.  A  creel  census 
revealed  that  over  50  r;  of  the  fish  caught,  by 
weight,  we*  game  flsh  and  over  20%  were 
smallmout  bass.  To  those  familiar  with 
fishery  systems,  these  figures  are  outstand- 
ing and  are  representative  of  the  entire  river 
system.  Keep  In  mind  that  the  fishery  of  this 
river   is    whoUy   natural    with   no   stocking 
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except  for  musky  which  was  simply  to  In- 
troduce the  specie  to  the  river. 

A  fantastic  natural  biological  structure 
must  be  present  In  this  river  to  support  such 
thriving  fish  poptilations.  and  Is  testimony 
to  the  high  quality  of  the  stream.  Indeed, 
any  layman  can  wade  out  into  this  river,  lift 
a  rock  or  other  sample  of  bottom  material, 
hold  It  In  his  hands  and  watch  it  move  alive 
with  natural  biota. 

BecAuse  of  the  fishery  and  quality  of  this 
river  It  is  without  doubt  the  water  oriented 
playground  of  the .  entire  southwest  coal- 
fields of  W.  Va.  It's  all  they've  got.  The 
other  few  rivers  In  that  entire  area  have 
been  ruined  by  industrialization,  primarily 
strip  and  deep  mining.  This  Is  another  rea- 
son New  River  must  be  preserved. 

We  think:  it  appropriate  to  add  here  that 
from  the  figure  of  45.000  anglers  using  this 
half  mile  stretch  of  water  it  Is  easy  to  recog- 
nize what  New  River  means  economically  to 
our  area.  It  Is  undoubtedly  the  second  lead- 
ing Industry  In  my  home  town  of  Hinton. 
ranking  only  behind  the  C&O  Railway. 

If  the  electricity  to  be  generated  from  Blue 
Ridge  were  truly  critically  needed  then  per- 
haps we  would  need  to  take  a  closer  look  at 
our  posture.  Wliat  we  see.  however.  Is  simply 
an  efficiency  operation  for  Appalachian  Power 
Company,  rather  than  a  truly  necessary 
commodity.  On  the  evening  of  March  28. 
1974,  Mr.  Donald  C  Cook,  ciialrman  of  the 
board  of  the  American  Electric  Power  Com- 
pany, of  which  Appalachian  Is  a  subsidiary, 
appeared  on  a  nationally  televised  NBC-TV 
energy  crisis  documentary. 

He  told  the  American  public  that  there  Is 
no  shortage  of  electricity  within  the  Ameri- 
can Electric  Power  Company  system  and  none 
Is  expected  in  the  forsecable  future.  In  fact. 
I  believe  he  was  interviewed  because  his  sys- 
tem Is  the  only  major  electricity  supplier 
without  a  power  crunch.  As  recent  as  May  8, 
1974.  at  a  Hinton.  W.  Va.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce dinner  meeting,  Mr.  Paul  J.  Johnson, 
superintendent  of  hydro-generation  for  Ap- 
plachlan  Power  Company.  In  response  to  a 
question  directed  by  me.  stated.  "We  have 
never  said  we  had  to  have  the  electricity  from 
Blue  Ridge  to  meet  our  customer  needs" 

Why  then  are  they  so  persistent  to  build 
these  giant  dams?  We  have  reason  to  believe 
It  is  because  they  may  have  other  ulterior 
motives  In  store  that  haven't  surfaced  yet. 
For  Instance,  we  know  that  In  Appalachian's 
original  application  to  develop  Blue  Ridge 
they  also  asked  for  authority  to  develop  the 
power  potential  of  Bluestone  Dam  at  my 
home  town  of  Hinton.  about  ISO  miles  down- 
stream from  Blue  Ridge.  Facilities  for  six 
penstocks  were  designed  into  the  Bluestone 
D£m  structure  when  It  was  built  In  1948. 
These  penstocks  have  never  been  used  be- 
cause Bluestone  Is  a  flood  control  reservoir 
and  cannot  be  used  for  power  generation  un- 
til the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  are  brought 
under  control  for  fiood  protection  purposes. 
That  permit  to  develop  power  at  Bluestone 
was  then  subsequently  denied.  But.  If  the 
modified  Blue  Ridge  dams  go  in,  then  the 
upper  portion  of  the  river  wlU  be  under  con- 
trol and  Appalachian  could  again  apply  for 
a  permit  at  Bluestone  Now.  what  would 
that  mean?  Quite  simply  It  means  that  if 
power  Is  to  be  generated  at  Bluestone.  *he 
releases  of  water  during  peaking  periods 
would  be  In  excess  of  10.000  CP's  which  would 
annihilate  any  public  use  of  the  river  and 
upset  Its  ecological  balance.  Studies  have 
proven  that  river  fiows  In  excess  of  4.000  CF's 
below  Bluestone  are  too  much  for  public  use. 
Now.  in  order  for  Bluestone  to  generate  pow- 
er efficiently,  more  water  would  be  needed 
flowing  Into  Its  reservoir  than  Is  now  avail- 
able during  normal  summer  flows.  In  order 
to  get  this  extra  water  it  would  hove  to  be 
released  from  Blue  Ridge  where  It  would  In- 
deed be  available.  What  we  wind  up  with 
then  Is  pollution  dilution  for  the  Kanawah 
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River  through  a  back  door  approach.  Appala- 
chian could  then  say  "We're  not  releasing 
water  for  pollution  dilution,  we're  releasing 
It  to  operate  Bluestone".  They  would  then 
have  their  whole  ball  of  wax,  power  In  Blue 
Ridge,  power  In  Bluestone,  and  pollution 
dilution  for  the  Industry  In  the  Kanawah 
Valley.  We  would  then  have  only  what  might 
be  left  over 

If  all  this  sounds  like  we  don't  trust  the 
power  companies  and  the  Industrial  complex 
In  the  Kanawah  Valley,  then,  for  the  record. 
that's  exactly  what  It  means. 

In  closing  let  me  say  Just  one  more  thing. 

The  stretches  of  New  River  proposed  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Sys- 
tem by  Mr.  Hbchler's  bill  are  truly  wild  and 
scenic.  No  one  familiar  with  that  stretch  of 
New  River  cotild  deny  that  once  they  have 
been  there  to  see  It  first  band.  The  river 
here,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  places, 
15  maccessable  to  the  public  except  by  float 
crips  or  back  packing.  The  majesty  of  the 
Whitewater  and  intermittent  quiet  pools  at 
the  bottom  of  that  canyon  is  something  to 
behold  and  experience.  It  is  a  pristine  treas- 
ure only  a  fool  could  deny.  It  must  be 
preserved. 

As  we  see  It.  we  have  two  choices.  We  can 
let  it  be  exploited  and  ruined  by  the  fickle 
hand  of  the  mate  greed  of  man  or  we  can 
preserve  and  cherish  It  for  ours  and  future 
generations.  Whichever  we  choose  will  tell 
Just  what  kind  of  a  people  and  society  n*e 
really  are. 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdap.  August  1.  1974 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  this  opportunity  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues of  the  fact  that  at  the  appro- 
priate time.  I  shall  offer  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  15264.  the  Export  Administration 
Act  Amendments  of  1974,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered next  week. 

The  text  of  my  amendment  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sarasik  to  H.a 
152R4. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

Src-  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  conduct  a  continuous  re- 
view of  the  effectiveness  of  procedures  im- 
plemented by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969.  In 
carrying  out  such  review  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  consider,  among  other  rele- 
vant factors — 

1 1 )  current  and  projected  domestic  short- 
ages of  key  commodities,  export  levels  of 
these  commodities,  the  impact  on  domestic 
prices  and  employment  of  such  shortages 
and  anticipated  domestic  and  foreign  de- 
mand for  such  commodities:  and 

(21  the  need  for  additional  export  con- 
trols of  commodities  in  short  supply,  the  time 
and  manner  In  which  such  controls  should  be 
Implemented,  and  the  recommended  dura- 
tion of  any  such  controls. 

(bHU  The  Comptroller  General  shnll 
transmit  to  the  Congress  regular  reports 
setting  forth  the  results  of  the  review  re- 
quired by  subsection    ta). 

(2)  In  addition,  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  transmit  without  delay  to  the  Con- 
gress IX  special  report  whenever  he  deter- 
mines that  there  Is  a  domestic  shortage  of 
any  commodity  which,  together  with  exports 
of  stability  of  that  commodity  and  or  em- 
ployment related  to  that  conunodlty    Such 
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report  shall  contain  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
erai  5  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  domestic 
shortage  of  that  commodity,  the  current  and 
projected  export   levels,  and  the   projected 

domestic  price  and  employment  impact  at 
projected  export  levels.  The  Comptroller 
Oeueral  shall  include  Buch  recommendations 
for  legislative  or  administrative  action  as 
he  deomt  appropriate 

(c)  NotwUhstandmg  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law.  in  carrying  out  such  functions,  the 
Comptroller  General  Is  authorized  to  request, 
and  anv  department,  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Federal  Government  la  directed 
to  furnish,  such  information  as  l^i  necessary 
to  carrv  out  the  functlona  provided  for  under 
this  section-  including  estimates  of  the  quan- 
tity of  any  commodity  necessary  for  (If 
domestic  coufumptlon,  i2i  exports,  and  (3) 
reasonable  carryover,  including  disaster  re- 
lief assistance  or  other  emergency  situations. 
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amendments  designed  to  make  the  hill  more 
effecilve.  We  suggest  >-ou  use  whatever  In- 
fluence you  i'^ave  at  your  disposal  from  per- 
sonal contact  to  a  simple  wire,  to  help  get 
this  law  passed — in  a  good  form.  The  alter- 
native will  be  more  Watergate -type  scandals. 
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OUR  FOOTDRAGGING  ON  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE  REFORM 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    MASSACHt'SLTIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1,  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  mv  colleagues,  a  fine  edi- 
torial l^ritten  in  the  Weston  Town  Crier. 
an  outstanding  newspaper,  published  in 
my  congressional  district. 

This  editorial  calls  for  meaningful 
campaign  reforms  In  the  legislation 
which  the  House  uill  be  considering  on 
the  floor  In  the  near  f  uture. 

The  title  of  the  editorial  is  "Our  Foot- 
dragging  on  Campaign  Finance  Reform." 
It  is  from  the  Weston  Town  Crier  of 
July  11.  1974. 

The  editorial  follows: 
EorroBUL 
om  footbeaggivg  on  c&mpaign  pikance 
Refqsm 

After  18  months  of  allowing  corrective 
legislation  to  languish,  the  US  House  has  at 
last  come  out  with  a  bill  to  reform  campaign 
finance — and  It  Isn't  nearly  good  enough. 
The  House  bill  is  so  riddled  with  loopholes 
and  questionable  ideas  as  to  make  one  won- 
der whether  post -Watergate  morals  were  Just 
a  dream. 

As  delineated  by  Common  Cause,  the  new 
bill  has  at  least  seven  major  flaw^.  It  would: 
put  enforcement  largely  In  the  hands  of 
Congressmen  themselves:  not  provide  for  any 
public  funding  of  congressional  races  ( It 
would  for  presidential  contests*;  write  fresh 
loopholes  Into  existing  legislation:  allow 
congressional  elect  ion  -law  commit  tees  to 
veto  rules  and  regulations  proposed  by  elec- 
tion-law officials:  have  a  Congress lo nail y- 
controlled  election  board  advise  candidates 
on  the  leeallty  of  financing  actions,  thus  re- 
::evlng  candidates  of  responsibility;  allow 
candidates  under  investigation  to  keep  the 
inquiry  secret;  stUl  permit  special  Interest 
grotip=.  to  contribute  up  to  SIO.OOO  to  a  con- 
gressional candidate's  campaign. 

The  bill  docs  have  certain  strengths,  chiefly 
m  llmlTin];  Individual  contributions,  limiting 
cash  contributions,  and  retaining  public 
funding  for  presidential  elections  through 
the  Income  tax  wrlteofl 

The  Senate  has  three  times  passed  reform 
legislation  but  the  House  has  continued  to 
balk  at  meaningful  changes.  This  bill,  which 
has  at  last  emerged  from  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  gives  only  the  Illu- 
sion, not  the  substance,  of  reform 

When  the  bill  comes  up  before  the  full 
House    some    Congressmen    will    Introduce 


MR.   COHEN  REPORTS   TO   THE 
PEOPLE  OF  MAINE 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEJTTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1974 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  day  after 
his  historic  vote  Saturday  evening,  July 
27  in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  to 
recommend  an  article  of  impeach- 
ment to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
our  colleague  William  S.  Cohen,  re- 
turned to  his  State  of  Maine  to  report 
to  hJs  constituents  in  a  televised  broad- 
cast. 

I  am  placing  this  address  in  the  Rec- 
ord because  simply  and  clearly  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  has  stated  the  law, 
the  evidence  and  the  standard  of  proof 
upon  which  his  decision  was  reached. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  all  who 
read  my  colleague's  statement,  what- 
ever their  disposition  toward  the  ques- 
tion of  impeachment,  will  acknowledge 
that  the  decision  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  was  arrived  at  with  a  deep  un- 
derstanding of  his  constitutional  respon- 
sibility, our  political  process  and  from 
a  sincere  conviction  that  the  evidence 
was  clear  and  convincing. 

The  address  follows: 
Address  bt  CoNca£ssMANr  William  s.  Cohen 

Oood  evening,   ladles  and  gentlemen. 

During  the  past  six  months  I  have  been 
engaged  In  a  process  of  great  contemporary 
and  historical  Importance.  In  my  very  first 
term  in  Congress  I  have  been  thrown  Into 
one  of  the  most  critical  situations  of  this 
century.  When  you  elected  me  to  serve  as 
your  representative  two  years  ago.  I  had 
no  Idea  that  I  would  be  called  upon  to  pass 
Judgment  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  an  assignment  that  I  did  not 
anticipate  or  request.  But  It  Is  a  responsi- 
bility from  which  I  cannot  retreat,  what- 
ever the  ultimate  Impact  wUl  be  upon  my 
own  life. 

The  question  X  have  been  compelled  to 
decide  is  whether  President  Nixon  has  en- 
gaged in  conduct  that  would  warrant  his 
removal  from  office  upon  a  conviction  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. 

After  having  wrestled  with  this  question 
for  six  months,  after  having  spent  hun- 
dreds of  hours  reviewing  evidence  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  after  having 
studied  thousands  of  pages  of  material — I 
have  concluded  that  the  answer  must  be 
"yes":  the  President  must  stand  trial  In 
the  Senate 

Because  I  am  speaking  aa  your  Repre- 
sentative and  because  I  am  accountable  to 
you  for  my  actions  and  decisions.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  explain  to  you  fully 
the  decisions  I  have  made  and  the  reasons 
why  I  have  made  them. 

The  selection  of  a  President  occupies  a 
unique  position  within  our  political  sys- 
tem. It  is  the  one  act  Ua  which  the  entire 
country  participates,  and  Its  result  is  bind- 
ing upon  the  50  States  for  at  least  four 
years.  The  outcome  is  accepted  and  the  oc- 
cupant of  that  office  stan-ls  as  the  symbol 
of  our  national  unity  and  commitment.  If 


the  Judgment  of  the  people  ta  to  be  re- 
versed, if  the  majority  will  is  to  be  undone. 
If  that  symbol  Is  to  be  replaced  through 
the  action  of  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people.  It  must  be  for  substantial 
and  not  trivial  offenses,  supported  by  facts 
and  not  surmise, 

A  great  deal  of  debate  has  been  devoted  to 
the  meaning  of  the  constitutional  phrase 
"high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  Some  have 
suggested  that  phrase  must  be  restricted  to 
ordinary  statutory  crimes.  I  do  not  accept 
that  narrow  Interpretation.  The  purpose  of 
that  constitutional  provision  was  to  prevent 
the  Chief  Executive  from  engaging  in  the 
gross  abuse  of  the  tremendous  pow«rs  vested 
In  that  office,  to  prot«ct  the  people  against 
the  subverEion  of  the  rule  of  law,  of  their 
fundamental  liberties — no  matter  how  silent 
or  subtle  that  subversion  may  be. 

One  constitutional  scholar  recently 
pointed  out  that  If  the  President  of  the 
U.S.  were  to  refuse  to  appoint  members  of 
the  Catholic  faith  to  any  position  within 
the  Government,  there  would  be  no  vlolatloQ 
of  our  criminal  laws,  but  there  surely  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  no  religious  test  for 
office.  While  this  Is  an  exaggerated  example. 
It  makes  clear  that  the  Impeachment  process 
Involves  a  determination  as  to  whether  acta 
that  strike  at  the  core  of  our  constitutional 
system  have  been  committed.  It  is  within  this 
framework  that  I  have  attemored  to  conduct 
a  dispassionate,  objective  and  non-partisan 
search  for  the  truth. 

There  have  been  many  people  who  have 
written  to  me  calling  for  the  Immediate  Im- 
peachment of  the  President  in  order  to  place 
him  on  trial  In  the  Senate,  based  upon  what 
they  had  read  in  the  papers  or  watched  on 
television.  But.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
American  system  of  Justice  demands  much 
more  than  that.  And  basic  fairness  to  the 
President  demands  much  more  than  that. 
The  scrupiUous  search  for  the  truth  has  been 
a  long,  painful  process.  But  I  have  not  been 
prepared  to  put  the  President  or  the  country 
through  the  ordeal  of  a  trial  unless  the  alle- 
gations against  him  were  supported  to  my 
satisfaction  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence. 

More  than  50  allegations  of  wrongdoing 
have  been  leveled  against  the  President.  Upon 
Investigation  and  examination,  many  of 
them  were  simply  without  factual  support. 
Some  were  serious,  such  as  the  secret  bomb- 
ing of  Cambodia,  the  Impoundment  of  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress,  and  the  expendi- 
tures of  tax  dollars  for  Improvement  of  the 
President's  residence  in  California.  But  in 
each  of  these  areas,  after  giving  fuU  consid- 
eration to  all  of  the  factors  Involved,  I  con- 
cluded they  would  not  support  the  Presi- 
dent's removal  from  office. 

The  President's  use  of  tax  funds  to  Improve 
his  private  residences,  as  well  as  some  ques- 
tionable deductions  he  took  on  his  own  tax 
returns,  certainty  can  be  construed  as  shabby 
and  morally  wrong.  But.  In  my  opinion,  these 
actions  are  not  sufficient  grounds  for  me  to 
vote  for  Impeachment. 

The  bombing  of  Cambodia  was  carried  out 
In  violation  of  the  law  because  It  was  secret 
and  tt  was  done  without  congressional  con- 
sent. But  the  lives  of  our  young  men  in 
southeast  Asia  were  at  stake  at  the  time.  and. 
moreover.  Congress  failed  to  take  action  and 
acquiesced  in  the  decision  even  after  it  was 
disclosed.  It  would  be  an  act  of  hypocrisy 
for  Congress  to  condemn  the  President  for 
an  act  which  It  had  the  ability  to  curtail  once 
It  was  discovered. 

Similarly,  in  the  area  of  Impoundments.  I 
think  the  President  abused  the  power  of  the 
executive  to  withhold  the  spending  of  fimds 
But  Congress,  because  of  Its  own  excesses 
and  Its  failure  to  create  a  meaningful  system 
of  controlling  its  spending  policies,  con- 
tributed to  the  problem.  The  recent  action 
of  the  Congress  In  creating  new  legislative 
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machinery  to  deal  with  the  budget  Is  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  Its  own  culpability — at 
least,  in  part — in  this  area. 

There  are,  however,  two  major  allegations 
which  I  cannot  reconcile  with  the  President's 
constitutional  duties  and  which  I  cannot 
coi.done : 

First,  a  failure  to  faithfully  execute  the 
laws  of  this  country  by  engaging  In  a  course 
of  conduct  that  obstructed  Justice,  and.  sec- 
ond, the  use  and  abuse  of  government  agen- 
cies for  political  advantage  and  to  harass  and 
mtimldate  private  citizens  for  expressing 
Their  political  views  and  preferences. 

The  facts  are  clear  and  overwhelming : 

That  shortly  after  the  break-In  at  the  of- 
fices of  the  Democratic  national  committee, 
the  President  became  aware  that  employees 
of  the  committee  to  re-elect  the  president. 
who  were  previously  employed  by  the  White 
House  on  other  covert  and  Ulegal  activities, 
were  involved  In  the  planning  of  that  opera- 
tion as  well. 

That  he  allowed  his  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral,  John  Mitchell,  to  make  false  and  mis- 
leading statements  to  the  public  concerning 
those  responsible  for  the  break  \->. 

That  he  attempted  to  use  the  CIA  to  curb 
the  FBI's  Investigation  of  the  burglary  on 
the  false  premise  that  CIA  operations  in 
Mexico  might  be  disclosed  and  thereby  Jeo- 
pardized. 

That  his  top  advisors.  H,  R.  Haldeman, 
John  Ehrllchman.  John  Mitchell  and  John 
Dean  were  using  campaign  contributions  to 
pay  to  those  arrested,  and  in  particular  to 
procure  the  silence  of  Howard  Hunt. 

That  the  President  became  aware  of  these 
payments  at  least  as  early  as  March  21,  1973. 
and  there  is  evidence  that  it  may  have  been 
sooner, 

That  he  approved  or  acquiesced  In  the 
payment  of  bush  money  to  Howard  Hunt 
for  the  purpose  of  pvirchaslng  enough  time 
to  develop  a  strategy  to  combat  the  Investi- 
gations underway  by  the  Senate  and  Justice 
Department. 

That  the  President  encouraged  his  sub- 
ordinates to  testify  falsely  before  committees 
of  Congress  and  the  Grand  Jury. 

That  he  revealed  Information  given  him  by 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Henr>-  Peterson 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  Mr.  Haldeman  and 
Mr.  Elirllchman  formulate  a  defense  strat- 
egy. 

That  he  has  engaged  In  conduct  designed 
to  frustrate  the  Administration  ol  Justice. 

Equally  clear  and  substantial  is  the  evi- 
dence that  Top  White  House  aides  began 
keeping  a  list  of  political  enemies  as  early 
as  1971  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  other  agencies  to  harass 
and  Intimidate  them.  The  President  not  only 
was  aware  of  these  activities,  but  urged  that 
they  be  Implemented. 

The  American  jaeople  are  unquestionably 
the  most  generous  in  the  world  in  sharing 
the  fruits  of  their  labor.  We  work  hard,  and 
we  pEiv  taxes,  perhaps  not  always  enthusias- 
tically, but  certainly  with  the  hope  and 
belief  that  our  tax  dollars  will  be  used  for 
legitimate  purposes  and  programs.  The  most 
serious  and  dangerous  threat  to  our  very 
society  and  liberties  occurs  when  those  in 
positions  of  power  undertake  to  turn  neu- 
tral Instruments  of  government  Into  agents 
of  vengeance  and  retribution  against  private 
citizens  who  engage  in  the  exercise  of  their 
constitutionally  protected  freedoms.  If  we 
are  to  have  confidence  In  the  concept  of 
even-handed  treatment  under  the  law.  then 
we  simply  cannot  condone  such  Intolerable 
conduct. 

As  I  attempted  to  reach  my  Judgment  on 
Whether  a  vote  to  Impeach  the  President  was 
warranted  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence,  a 
great  many  thoughts  passed  through  my 
mind.  What  is  at  stake  la  the  very  aoul  of 
America.  We  are  a  people  committed  to  lib- 
erty, to  equality,  to  Justice,  to  the  sanctity 
of  the  right  of  privacy  and  to  the  dignity  of 
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the  Individual.  I;t  is  because  of  our  commit- 
ment to  these  principles  that  the  people  of 
this  countr>'  over  the  years  have  dropped 
their  jobs  and  left  their  families  to  pick  up 
arms  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  people  in 
foreign  lands.  Americans  were  prepared  to  let 
their  blood  flow  so  that  others  would  know 
the  flow  of  freedom  In  their  lands  as  well, 

I  think  of  all  of  our  veterans,  or  their 
parents  or  widows  or  survivors,  and  1  ask.  aa 
they  must  ask.  u  this  what  we  fought  for, 
were  wounded  for.  died  for— a  country,  a 
system  of  government  which  attempted  to 
turn  our  agencies  Into  Instruments  of  abuse 
out  of  personal  vlndictlveness?  Is  this  the 
product  of  liberty  for  which  so  many  were 
willing  to  pay  so  high  a  price? 

I  have  tried  to  put  all  of  these  events  Into 
the  context  of  a  political  system  that  I  know 
well,  that  of  the  state  of  Maine,  I  have  asked 
myself  some  questions. 

What  If  the  governor  of  Maine  ordered 
his  aides  to  keep  a  list  of  those  people  who 
supported  his  opponent? 

What  if  he  tried  to  have  the  state  treas- 
lU'er's  department  conduct  audits  of  those 
who  voiced  dissent? 

What  If  he  ordered  the  state  police  to  In- 
vestigate those  who  were  critical  of  bla 
policies  or  speeches? 

What  if  he  asked  aides  to  lie  before  legisla- 
tive committees  and  Judicial  bodies? 

What  If  he  approved  of  burglaries  in  order 
to  smear  and  destroy  a  man's  credibility? 

What  If  he  obtained  Information  thatwas 
to  be  presented  to  a  grand  Jury  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  his  advisors  design  a  strategy 
for  defense? 

What  would  the  people  of  Maine  say? 

You  and  I  both  know  that  the  people  of 
Maine  would  not  stand  for  such  a  situation, 
for  it  is  Inconsistent  with  our  principles  and 
our  constitutional  system  of  goverzunent.  As 
Edmund  Burke  observed.  "Law  and  arbitrary 
power  are  in  eternal  emmlty."  and  our  al- 
legiance must  always  be  to  the  law. 

This  Is  not  a  happy  occasion  for  me.  Pew. 
If  any.  of  uj,  are  without  faUlngs  and  weak- 
nesses, so  that  we  are  free  to  cast  stones  at 
others.  Consequently.  I  pass  no  personal 
Judgment  upon  the  President.  Bui  even 
though  we  are  not  without  blemishes  m  our 
character,  that  must  not  prevent  us  from 
meeting  our  responsibilities  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  the  conduct  of  our  elected 
leaders. 

I  have  been  faced  with  the  terrible  re- 
sponsibility of  assessing  the  conduct  of  a 
President  for  whom  I  voted  and  believed  to 
he  the  best  person  to  lead  this  countrv,  a 
President  who  has  made  significant  and  last- 
ing contributions  toward  securing  peace  for 
our  country  and  throughout  the  world — but. 
a  President  who.  In  the  process,  by  act  or 
acquiescence,  has  allowed  the  rule  of  law.  the 
ver\'  cement  of  our  civilization,  to  slip  xmder 
the  boots  of  arrogance,  oppression  and  abuse. 

It  has  been  said  in  recent  days  that  any 
Republican  who  votes  for  articles  of  im- 
peachment is  not  a  Republican.  This  sug- 
gests that  any  Democrat  who  does  not  vote 
for  Impeachment  is  not  a  Democrat.  This  is 
sheer  nonsense.  I  am  a  Republican  and  proud 
of  the  traditions  of  my  party.  1  know  the  Re- 
publican party  does  not  stand  for  burglary  or 
bugging,  the  buying  of  sUence.  or  perjury  or 
the  obstruction  of  Justice.  The  Republican 
party.  Just  as  the  Democratic  party,  believes 
in  the  rule  of  law.  No  man  can  stand  above 
It. 

How  many  men  have  fallen  victim  to  the 
false  plea  of  loyalty  to  the  President?  Kllen- 
dlenst.  Kalmbach,  Magruder.  Chaptn,  Porter. 
Krogh,  Ehrllchman.  Colson— all  indicted  and 
adjudged  guilty  of  crimes. 

J^adies  and  gentlemen,  our  loyalty  must  be 
to"the  Constitution,  not  to  the  President.  The 
future  of  America  Is  not  dependent  upon  the 
success  or  survival  of  Richard  Nixon  until 
January  20,  1977.  If  we  believe  that  this 
President  and  the  Office  of  the  President  an 
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ODe,  then  the  President's  faUlngs  become  our 
undoing.  No  one  man  should  be  able  lo  bind 
up  our  de£tiny,  our  perpetuation,  our  suc- 
cess, with  the  cbalna  of  hu  pergonal  dcsun;. 
It  aUo  has  been  said  that  even  It  Mr 
Nuon  has  committed  some  of  the  offenses 

^n''J»  °?  f°  *""■  '''"'■'  °''"^''  President  has 
engaged  In  some  of  the  same  conduct  at 
least  to  some  degree.  The  answer  is  that 
democracy  is  a  matter  of  degree,  and  that 

be  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  we 
will  tolerate  the  silent  and  subtle  subver- 
f^^^^Vi.  '■^^'^  "  ■''°'''>'  '"'"  '"«  "-><•  o'  » 
beng^c'"'  °""'  °'  «"«•  ^*"y  P«-«lve  to 

Our  laws  and  our  Constitution  are-and 
must  be-mor^  than  a  pious  wish,  more  than 
a  sanctimonious  recital  of  what  we  should 
prefer,  but  will  not  insist  upon 

simnT.,*^'.^,?""'  '""""'  °"«  »«  »°«  than 
?S?  L^J"T°  "'"'  hammer  out  leglsla- 
tlon  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  We  are  the  keepers  ofTh?  flame  thf 
symbol  Of  thu  Nation!  Ideals  and  we  SS 
aLfT'V-  ""*'""«  ""on  »«  allow  thM 

f»,ih  i  ^  ""  Kovernment  becomes  a 
awbreaker.  It  breeds  contempt  for  the  law 
it  mvltes  every  man  to  become  a  law  linto 
himself:  it  invites  anarchy  •• 
r^^^  '»eeu  said  that  an  impeachment  pro- 
ceeding would  tear  the  country  apart  But  to 
^^y  «>"  "  "■»"<'  «"  the  countVapl^  to 
abide  by  the  Conatitutlon  Is  a  conclSsionl 
cannot  accept. 

However  distasteful  our  committees  re- 
^onslbiuty  may  have  been,  Cw^7r  "n. 
f  !Sf*il  ,  ""  flnlmgs,  whatever  the  short- 
tera,  dislocations,  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
that  our  slow,  steady,  and  fau-  pursuit  ™ 
justice  in  this  matter  will  be  loSxed  back 
upon  as  one  of  the  finest  hours  m  the  history 
Of  America.  We  will  have  demonstrated  that 

ll^,'^™*  "'  ">^  '"'"«'  S"'«.  "le  most 
powerful  man  in  the  world,  is  above  the  law 

What  would  tear  the  country  apart  would 
be  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  unavoidable 
tacts  and  to  condone  his  conduct  That  In 
my  opinion,  would  do  more  to  start  the  un- 
ravelling of  the  fabric  of  this  country  and 
the  Consututlon  than  would  a  strong  riafllr- 
mation  of  that  great  document.  ^^ 

1  am  confident  of  the  ability  of  this  repub- 
lie  to  withstand  the  outcome  of  the  impeach- 
ment debate  that  will  follow  on  the  House 
Boor,  as  weU  as  a  possible  subsequent  trial  in 
the  Senate,  We  have  withstood  equally  seri- 
ous crises  in  the  past,  and  emereed  from 
them  stronger  and  more  confident  of  our 
own  destiny. 

Ladles  and  genuemen.  some  of  you  wul  un- 
doubtedly disagree  with  my  decision  I  want 
you  to  know  that  it  has  come  trom  sincere 
conviction.  It  is  a  decision  that  I  will  be  able 
to  live  with  tor  the  rest  of  my  life,  for  It  does 
not  violate  my  conscience  nor  the  sacred 
trust  I  hold  as  your  Representative. 

Thank  you — and  good  mght. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    IKOIA^'A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Autjtisi  1.  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker  I  In- 
clude an  essay  prepared  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Frankel,  of  Chesterton,  Ind..  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point.  During  one  of  my  re- 
cent trips  back  to  Indiana,  I  spoke  brief- 
ly with  Mr.  Frankel,  and  he  mentioned 
an  article  he  had  written  a  number  of 
years  ago  on  "The  First  Duty  of  Govern- 
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merit."  He  has  since  been  kind  enough 
to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  article,  which 
I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  at 

this  lime: 

The  FiBST  DtTTT  or  Ooveknment  la  To 

Maiktain  Itselj- 
(By  Arthur  Prankel) 
On  reflection  It  sbould  be  Immediately  ap- 
parent that  ttoe  firsi  duty  of  government  Is 
to  maintain  It^ell.  For  unless  It  does  that  it 
cannot  govern.  And  If  u  cannot  govern  It 
denies  Itself:  It  Is  not  what  it  appears  to  be 
and  It  falls.  Countless  examples  from  his- 
tory demonstrate  the  truth  of  that  simple 
Jundomenial  principle:  the  first  duty  of  gov- 
ernment Is  to  maintain  Itself. 

In  the  United  States  that  principle  Is  bot- 
tomed upon  a  fundanjcntal  Inherent  in  our 
government  "of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people".  So  the  United  States 
must  exist  only  in  accordance  with  both  of 
these  principles  simultaneously  and  at  all 
times.  And  must  so  conduct  Itself. 

This  being  not  only  true,  but  acceptable 
can  be  violated  only  at  peril.  For  If  one  gov- 
ernment does  not  do  ho.  It  will  be  replaced 
by  another.  This  fact  of  history  cannot  be 
Ignored.  Such  brought  the  United  SUtes  into 
being:  first  the  Revolutionary  War.  the 
Articles  of  the  Confederation,  then  the  Con- 
stitution. 

As  any  government,  the  United  States  has 
had  to  apply  that  principle — the  first  duty 
of  government  Is  to  maintain  Itself — deter- 
mining on  each  occasion  the  elements, 
weighing  them,  evaluating  them  and  then 
commg  to  a  conclusion.  In  both  Its  internal 
and  external  aflairs  without  exception.  Cer- 
tainly Its  foreign  affairs  have  had  to  be  deter- 
mined in  the  light  of  that  principle,  for  on 
what  other  basis  can  one  explain  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  territorial  waters,  the  Panama 
Canal,  treaties,  tariffs  and  all  matters  deal- 
ing with  other  nations'' 

The  thoroughness  of  the  application  of 
that  principle  to  each  situation  as  it  arose, 
to  which  subsequent  events  have  furnished 
the  answer,  have  shown  bow  well  that  prin- 
ciple has  been  applied  In  each  situation.  A 
brief  reference  to  American  history  will  point 
out  the  correctness  of  that  fundamental 
principle. 

As  to  internal  affairs — they  divide  Into  two 
kinds:  first,  the  relationships  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  citizens  and  second,  the  rela- 
tionships of  the  citizens  to  the  government. 
Here  a  balance  must  be  struck  In  applying 
that  principle— the  first  duty  of  government 
Is  To  malnuin  Itself— for  the  full  rights,  ob- 
llgotions  and  duties  of  each  must  be  accord- 
ed to  each,  both  government  and  citizenry, 
else  there  Is  potential  and  then  actual  trou- 
ble. For  Inherent  In  the  misapplication  of 
thl.s  fundamental  criterion  Is  revolution.  Woe 
betide  any  government  that  unremittingly 
foils  properly  and  promptly  to  apply  the  first 
duty  of  government 

Again  the  relationships  of  government  to 
the  citizens  envisions  the  myriad  of  rela- 
tionships that  exist:  individuals,  groups. 
Taxpayers,  associations,  unions,  employed 
and  unemployed,  employers  and  employees, 
farmers  and  manufacturers,  those  on  relief 
and  so  forth.  Government  has  a  particular 
relationship  with  each  and  all.  besides  which, 
frequently  overlapping  Interests  between 
them  exist.  For  none  exists  independently  of 
another,  since  all  have  much  In  common, 
besides  being  the  people  of  the  United  States! 
To  each  and  ail  must  the  government  be 
fair,  consistent  with  its  first  duty  which  Is 
to  maintain  Itself 

With  regard  to  the  relationship  of  the  citi- 
zens to  the  government  that  principle  still 
holds  good,  for  the  government  can  main- 
tain itwlf  only  through  the  people:  if  they 
do  not  assist  In  maintaining  It,  then  that 
government  will  cease  to  exist  In  Its  accepted 
form,  for  the  people  are  the  ultimate  source 
from  which   our  government  derives.  This 
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being  so,  all  services,  both  ctvUlan  and  mili- 
tary in  all  capacities,  and  all  revenue  come 
from  the  people,  who  by  their  attitude  and 
acts  maintain  the  United  States  and  make 
It  what  It  will  be. 

Today  there  Is  a  turmoil  in  the  minds  of 
many,  as  well  as  in  the  nation,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  different  connotations  of  "law  and 
order."  Partisan  views  ore  taken  regard- 
ing it  and  what  it  means.  Yet  none  of  the 
partisan  viewpoints  can  take  exception  to 
that  paramount  principle:  the  first  duty  of 
government  is  to  molntaln  itself.  And  if  that 
principle  be  adhered  to  what  becomes  of  "law 
and  order"?  Of  a  certainty  It  Is  subordinated 
to  Its  proper  place,  and  In  a  Jtist  perspective 
of  the  nation  and  the  conducting  of  Its  in- 
ternal affairs,  having  due  regard  to  the  in- 
terests, rights,  duties  and  obligations  of  all 
citizens  to  one  another  and  to  their  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  Its  relationship  to  them. 

Then  assuredly  the  application  of  that 
principle,  the  first  duty  of  government  Is 
to  maintain  Itself,  with  due  selection,  evalua- 
tion and  determination  of  the  elements  pres- 
ent in  each  situation  Is  limitless  and  should 
be  unvarying  Assiduously,  carefully  applied 
along  with  care  and  concern.  It  should  yield 
the  correct  answer,  without  exception,  to  all 
questions  or  problems  confronting  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  RABBI  NUSSB.MJM 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF   CALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1974 
Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.,  it  was  with 
great  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the  death 
of  Rabbi  Max  Nussbaum.  Rabbi  Nuss- 
baum.  spiritual  leader  of  Temple  Israel 
in  Hollywood,  was  not  only  a  respected 
leader  in  the  Jewish  community  but  was 
recognized  both  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally for  his  efforts  to  achieve  better 
understanding  among  all  people. 

I  was  privileged  to  have  Icnown  and 
worked  with  Rabbi  Nussbaum  for  nearly 
20  years.  Those  of  us  whose  lives  he 
touched  have  been  enriched  and  this 
world  is  surely  a  better  place  because  of 
his  efforts. 

I  would  like  to  include  for  the  Cow- 
oRESsiONAL  Recobd  excerpts  from  the 
eulogy  for  Dr.  Nussbaum  delivered^  by 
Rabbi  Edwin  L.  Herman:  as  weU-SJan 
arUcIe  which  appeared  In  the  B'hai 
B'rith  Messenger. 
AtL  ZioN  MoCKNs  Rabbi  Max  Nussbacm:  A 

Stunnh)     CoMuxmmf     Pats     Tribute 

WOKLD  LZAOCX  Passes  Awat  at  Aoe  66 
lUbbl  Mix  Nuubaum.  world  Jewish  lead- 
er and  spiritual  leader  of  Temple  Israel  of 
Hollywood,  was  laid  to  rest  In  HUlslde  Memo- 
rial Park  this  weelc  after  a  stunned  and  sad- 
dened community  said  Its  "Ehalom"  Sunday 
afternoon  at  the  Synagogue.  He  was  66. 

Mourners,  nillng  the  bouse  of  worship  at 
7300  Hollywood  Blvd  ,  to  capacity,  stretching 
to  the  uppermost  reaches  of  the  balcony, 
heard  Rabbi  Edwin  L.  Herman,  PaclBc 
Southwest  Council  director  of  the  Dnlon  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations,  eulogize  his 
colleague.  "We  had  come  to  depend  on  Max 
for  so  much."  he  said  of  the  fallen  past  na- 
tional president  of  the  Zionist  Organization 
of  America. 

MAX  LASRED  us  with   LOGIC,  LirTED  SPIRITS 

What  a  terrible  loea  Ruth  and  the  children 
haye  suffered  t 

What  a  terrible  loss  our  commiuiItT  has 
sustained; 


What  a  terrible  loss  world  Jewry  must  now 
measure! 

Our  beloved  Max  Nussbaum — so  concerned 
In  Ufe.  with  his  family,  his  community,  his 
people — leaves  us  suddenly:  bereft,  heart- 
sick, unfinished. 

We  had  come  to  depend  upon  Max  for  so 
much.  Wherever  a  Jew  cried  out  in  pain.  Max 
was  the  first  to  offer  healing — and  gratefully 
we  learned  there  his  example  whenever 
Israel — Cod.  how  he  loved  Israel ! — was  sub- 
jected to  criticism  or  atuck.  It  was  Max's 
voice  that  provided  our  direction. 

Whatever  were  the  moments  that  we 
yielded  to  apathy  or  ground  under  the  bur- 
den of  responsibility  for  our  fellow  Jews  it 
was  Max  who  lashed  us  with  logic,  renewed 
our  vigor,  pricked  our  conscience,  lifted  our 
sagging  spirits. 

Rabbi — Teacher — Max's  congregation  was 
Temple  Israel  of  Hollywood  and  the  world's 
Jewish  community.  He  was  at  home  In  one 
as  In  the  other.  He  was  beloved  In  one  as  In 
the  other.  He  will  be  missed  in  one  as  In  the 
other. 

Sterling  orator,  God  girted  with  an  incisive 
and  penetrating  mind — devoted,  devout 
Jew— Zionist  extraordinaire — our  beloved 
Max  made  his  mark  in  this  world— a  modem 

Jewish  hero — whom  history  wiU  aggrandize 

and  whose  memory  we  will  treasure  with  love. 
Yet.  there  tciu  one  rote  in  life  vouehsa/ed 
to  Max  more  Important  than  all  others- 
Family  Man.  .  .  head  of  two  households  the 
one  icHich  he  shared  with  his  darling  Ruth, 
with  his  children  Hannah,  and  Jerry,  Ronnie 
and  his  precious  grandchildren. 

The  other  which  Ruth  and  he  together 
shared,  their  Temple  family. 

For  those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  be- 
come part  of  Max's  lite.  It  was  dllBcuIt  to  tell 
where  one  family  began  and  the  other  ended 
Max  could  love  with  passion,  and  he  loved 
them  both  passionately  .  .  .  although  I  must 
admit,  when  he  spoke  privately  of  his  Ruth 
and  his  children,  a  special  glow  seemed  to 
Illumine  his  face  .  .  .  surpassed  only  by  a 
bursting  radiance  when  ho  was  with  his 
grandchildren. 

Max.  who  loved  to  laugh  and  who  loved  to 
tease,  was  rewarded  by  society  with  heaping 
honors  ...  yet  his  greatest  reward  was  the 
love  that  he  shared  with  his  family. 

The  temple  family,  this  congregauon,  was 
as  precious  to  him  as  life  Itself.  He  saw 
Temple  Israel  as  an  extension  of  his  own 
life's  purpose  and  goal— indeed,  it  Is  lust 
that. 

Max  touched  the  lives  0/  thousands  upon 
thousands  m  his  ministry  o)  more  than  three 
decades  at  our  congregation.  He  taught  us 
that  God  lives,  that  the  children  of  Israel 
live,  that  the  State  of  Israel  lives— that 
Judaism  must  tw  alive. 

And  he  taught  us  more  Intimate  things, 
too — that  we  must  never  lose  our  dignity  nor 
sacrmce  our  Integrity,  that  we  are  responsi- 
ble for  one  another,  that  when  we  are  caUed 
to  serve,  no  matter  how  modest  the  honor  or 
Inconvenient  the  moment,  we  must  answer 
"Yes."  By  precept  and  by  example  he  taught 
us  those  things.  And  he  helped  us  see  his 
vLilons— and  dream  his  dreams. 

Would  that  I  were  a  poet— that  with  per- 
fect phrase  and  balanced  line,  I  might  aptly 
express  what  Is  my  heart  and  yours  this  day. 
But  I  am  not  a  poet — 

I  am— as  each  of  us— a  mourner,  torn 
within  bv  (lie  profundity  of  my  loss  of  a 
precious  friend,  a  magnificent  colleague,  a 
dear  and  beautiful  human  being. 

I  feel— as  each  of  us  feels— that  a  star  has 
fallen  from  Ood's  glorious  galaxf. 

/  hurt  until  I  cry— and  then  I  realize  how 
doubly  deep  is  this  heat  of  pain  that  scorches 
these  hours  for  Ruth  and  his  children. 

To  them  we  extend  our  hand  In  comfort— 
our  hearts  In  consolation. 

Our  tears  Join  theirs  In  a  flood  of  sorrow — 
what  little  strength  we  possess,  we  offer  to 
them  and  we  offer  tbem  our  pledge  that  Max's 
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dreams  and   aspirations — his  work  yet   un- 
&iiU>hed — become  our  responsibility. 
His  life  bad  purpose  and  he  gave  It  plan. 
We  shall  try  very  hard  to  fulfill  it. 

JEWRY    KO^'RNS    NUSSBAUM,    STRICKEN    ON 
SABBATH     EV£ 

Despite  Dr.  Nu^baum's  preeminence  in 
the  world  and  national  scenes,  the  service  at 
Temple  Israel  stressed  his  role  as  a  family 
limn  and  as  a  conununity  man.  It  was  trulj' 
Los  Angeles  Jewry's  cwn  farewell  to  the  man 
who  for  32  yeard  had  been  inspiration  and 
guide. 

Rabbi  Nussbaum  had  iust  returned  from 
Europe  and  L>rael,  where  he  had  taken  port 
m  highest  level  discussions  that  would  affect 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the 
azonizlng  post  Yom  Klppur  War  period. 

He  had  attended  the  deliberations  of  the 
Governing  Council  of  the  World  Jewish  Con- 
gre»  In  Lausanne.  Switzerland. 

He  had  taken  part  in  the  debates  at  the 
Actions  Committee  of  the  World  Zionist 
Organization  and  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
Jewish  Agency,  both  in  Jerusalem. 

And  before  returning  to  Los  Angeles,  he 
addressed  and  played  a  key  role  In  the  77th 
annual  convention  of  the  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  America  in  New  York. 

Many  of  his  friends  said  that  the  seeming- 
ly tireless  rabbi  did  look  "strained"  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  four  major  i;ssembUes. 

He  was  due  to  report  on  the  Impact  of  the 
international  meetings  Friday  evening. 
Shabbat  Mattoth-Massi,  from  the  pulpit  of 
Temple  Israel.  His  topic  was  to  have  been 
"Israel  and  the  Jewish  people — Dawn  of  a 
New  Era."  But  Rabbi  Nussbaum  never  ap- 
peared. 

His  congregants  were  told  that  he  had  been 
stricken  and  taken  to  the  hospital. 

Dr.  Nussbaum  had  suffered  a  heart  attack 
while  at  his  Sabbath  meal.  His  wife,  Ruth, 
called  the  Los  Angeles  Fire  Department 
emergency  squad.  They  restored  his  pulse 
and  his  breathing. 

At  4  ajn..  however,  the  great  Zionist  leader 
passed  away  at  the  Cedars-Slnat  Medical 
Center. 

It  was  his  second  heart  attack  in  two  years. 
"What  one  learns  from  an  experience  like 
this."  he  told  friends  after  his  first  seizure. 
"is  how  to  pace  one's  self." 

In  the  tradition  of  his  people.  Max  Nuss- 
baum was  Interred  the  day  following  his 
death,  almost  before  a  weekending  commu- 
nity could  grasp  the  full  Impact  of  what  had 
happened. 

Joining  Rabbi  Herman  In  the  memorial 
services  at  the  synagt^ue — services  which 
drew  a  cross-section  of  admirers  and  co- 
workers from  every  segment  of  the  South- 
land Jewish  community — were  Rabbi  Ben- 
jamin Leinow  of  Temple  Israel,  Cantor  emer- 
itus Saul  Silverman  of  Temple  Israel.  Cantor 
David  Ben  Veniste  of  Temple  Israel,  Rabbi 
I*wls  J.  Earth,  dean  of  the  California  School 
of  the  Hebrew  Union  College -Jewish  Insti- 
tute of  Religion,  and  Bruce  Corwln,  the  tem- 
ple's young  president  In  whom  the  Rabbi 
took  particular  pride. 

Corwln  had  become  a  Bar  Mltssvah  at  Tem- 
ple Israel  and  was  blessed  by  Dr.  Nussbaum. 
"How  many  Rabbis."  he  once  asked,  "ore 
privileged  to  have  such  on  experience?" 

Pall  bearers  were  George  Hecker.  Paul  Son- 
derllng.  Ruben  Marsh.  Larry  Lelman.  Danny 
Marsh.  Gary  Marsh,  Bernard  Lepoff  and  Don 
Marx. 

All  the  presidents  of  the  temple  were  hon- 
orary pall  bearers.  They  Included  Bruce  C, 
Corwln,  Samuel  Blschoff.  Irving  Brlskln. 
Steve  Broldy.  Irwin  R.  Buchalter.  Herman 
Burke.  Judge  David  Coleman.  SherrlU  C.  Cor- 
wln. Harold  L.  Fleischer.  Julius  Fllgelman, 
Joe  Herman.  Walter  Maler.  Charles  J.  Mund. 
Philip  Wain,  Jack  Winer  and  Lister  ZlffTen. 
Rabbis  Herman,  Borth  and  Leinow  and 
Cantor  Silverman  officiated  at  interment 
rites  at  HUlslde  under  the  direction  of  Oro- 
man  Mortuary, 
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Rabbi  Nussbaum  Is  survived  by  tUs  wife, 
Ruth,  a  son  Jeremy,  a  daughter,  Hannah,  the 
wife  of  Ronald  Marsh;  and  three  grandchil- 
dren. 


GREAT  LAKES  ENVIRONMENTAL 
RESEARCH  LABORATORY  ESTAB- 
LISHED 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OP    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1,  1974 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
honor  to  announce  to  constituents  of  the 
Second  Congressional  District  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  formally 
established  the  Great  Lakes  Environ- 
mental Research  Laboratory  in  Ann  Ar- 
bor. Mich.  This  facility  will  be  of  tre- 
mendous benefit  in  studying  the  ecologs' 
and  future  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  proj- 
ects range  from  basic  research  to  such 
problem-oriented  programs  as  improv- 
ing navigation,  preventing  erosion  or  pol- 
lution, or  predicting  changes  in  lake 
water  levels. 

Changing  water  levels  in  Lake  Erie 
have  been  a  major  concern  to  many  lake 
shore  residents  who  have  been  plagued 
by  floods  despite  our  efforts  to  provide 
a  system  of  protective  dikes.  The  NOAA 
scientists  hope  to  improve  prediction  of 
changes  in  lake  levels  and  river  flows 
through  studies  of  water  levels  and  how 
water  Is  added  or  substracted  by  the  net- 
work of  rivers  surrounding  the  lakes. 

All  of  these  efforts  are  described  in 
considerable  detail  in  an  article  in  the 
July  edition  of  NOAA  which  I  insert  at 
this  point  In  the  Record: 

NCAA's  New  Lisino  Link 
(By  Louise  A.  Purrett) 
This  summer.  NOAA  puts  all  Its  Ore&t 
Lakes  researchers  Into  one  laboratory-  Scien- 
tists from  the  Lake  Surrey  Center  in  De- 
troit are  Joining  researchers  working  on  the 
International  Field  Year  for  the  Great  Lakes 
(IFYQL)  In  a  new  NOAA  laboratory  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan.  The  Great  Lakes  laboratory, 
established  April  28.  Is  the  newest  partner 
In  NOAA's  Environmental  Research  Labora- 
tories. 

At  tlie  Great  Lakes  Environmental  Re- 
search Laboratory,  some  30  scientists  will  In- 
vestigate the  total  lake  ecology,  from  the  sed- 
iments below  the  water  to  tlie  air  above.  Dr. 
Eugene  J.  Aubert,  IPYGL  Project  Office  Di- 
rector, heads  the  new  laboratory. 

IPYOL  win  be  the  main  Item  on  the 
OLERL  agenda  for  the  first  few  years,  and, 
says  Dr.  Aubert,  "wUl  help  tie  the  whole 
thing  together."  The  project  Is  an  ambi- 
tious Joint  effort  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  collect,  analyze,  and  man- 
age massive  amounts  of  data  on  one  or  the 
lakes  the  two  nations  share — Lake  Ontario. 
NOAA  Is  the  lead  United  States  agency  lor 
the  project.  Beginning  In  April  1972.  some 
SOO  United  States  and  Canadian  sclentlsu 
and  technicians  spent  a  year  collecting  reams 
or  data  about  Lake.  Ontario.  But  that  was 
just  the  beginning  or  the  sl.\-phase  project. 
The  Job  of  analyzing  the  data  will  occupy 
the  scientists  until  1977.  In  addition  to  the 
scientists  from  the  IFTOL  Project  Ofllce  In 
RockvUle.  about  a  third  of  the  scientists  from 
the  Lake  Survey  Center  are  engaged  In 
IPYOL  work.  Dr.  Aubert  estimates  that  for 
the  nest  couple  of  years,  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  GLERL  efforts  will  be  occu- 
pied with  IPTOL. 

In  the  longer  view.  NOAA  has  mapped  out 
■ome  of  tbe  projects  and  goala  of  the  Omt 
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Lakes  Lab.  The  research  wUl  have  two  em- 
phases. Basic  research  will  contribute  to 
the  background  of  general  knowledge  about 
the  lakes.  Other  projects  ore  problem-ori- 
ented, aimed  at  solving  specific  problems  or 
meeting  specific  needs,  such  as  Improving 
navigation,  preventing  erosion  or  pollution 
or  predicting  changes  In  lake  water  levels. 
One  of  the  main  goals  of  the  lake  lab  will 
be  a  comprehensive  model  of  lake  drcuU- 
tion — how  the  water  circulates  in  response 
to  the  natural  forces  upon  it.  Existing  mod- 
els are  in  early  stages  of  development,  deal- 
ing with  the  effects  of  surface  wind  stress 
and  surface  heat  nux.  The  GLERL  scientists 
are  developmg  a  hierarchy  ol  models  that  In- 
cludes every  conceivable  facet  and  factor. 
such  OS  wind  stress,  dllTerentlal  heating  and 
cooling.  Inflow  of  water  from  tributaries, 
seasons,  and  the  shape  of  the  lake. 

Some  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  harbors  are 
plagued  with  unpredictable  currents  that 
call  f'3r  tricky  navigation  Toledo  Harbor 
which  has  particularly  troublesome  currents 
m  Its  entrance  channel,  is  already  under 
study.  The  researchers  hope  to  produce  a 
device  that  will  show  the  direction  and  speed 
of  these  currents  at  any  given   time. 

The  group  will  also  study  the  most  famil- 
iar type  of  water  motion— waves.  Wave  ac- 
tion may  erode  the  shoreline  In  one  place 
and  build  It  up  somewhere  else.  Data  on 
waves  can  be  used  to  predict  wave-induced 
changes  In  the  shoreline.  Surface  waves  are 
a  hazard  to  navigation — especially  for  rec- 
reational boating.  Wave  data  must  also  be 
considered  In  designing  ships  and  shoreline 
structures.  Present  wave  theories  are  based 
largely  on  observations  from  the  oceans, 
where  waves  may  travel  great  distances  with- 
out obstruction.  The  situation  on  the  lakes 
Is  quite  different:  the  total  distance  from 
end  to  end  is  much  more  limited  and  a 
variety  of  obstacles  may  Impinge  on  a  wave's 
path,  all  making  wave  predictions  much 
more  difficult.  The  researchers  are  develop- 
ing models  to  predict  wave  conditions  from 
the  meteorological  conditions  and  lake 
geometry. 

The  lakes  are  also  subject  to  seiches- 
fluctuations  In  water  level  that  result  when 
water  at  one  end  of  the  lake  rises  as  the 
other  drops,  like  liquid  sloshing  back  and 
forth  In  a  bowl.  Seiches  may  cause  consider- 
able flood  damage  to  shoreline  property. 
When  more  is  known  about  water  motion 
In  the  lakes,  perhaps  potentially  destructive 
seiches  could  be  better  predicted. 

Another  major  project  wUl  be  to  develop 
comprehensive  models  of  lake  ecology.  Theoe 
models  would  consider  the  dynamics  of  such 
components  as  phosphorus,  ph y topi ank ton. 
zooplankton,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  and 
describe  the  variations  In  time  and  space  at 
physical,  chemlc&I.  and  biological  proper- 
ties— the  primary  colors  in  the  lake  ecology 
picture— and  how  these  properties  contrast 
and  mingle.  Informiatlon  on  the  character- 
istics of  the  water,  the  nutrients,  sediments, 
and  life  forms  and  how  these  all  interact 
will  be  combined  with  data  on  lake  diffusion 
to  assess  the  natural  processes  and  the  effects 
of  contaminants. 

Lake  levels  may  change  drastically  over 
short  periods  of  time,  rising  or  falling  sev- 
eral feet  In  a  few  hours,  due  to  wind  setup. 
Long  period  lake  level  variations  also  occur 
over  seasons  and  over  periods  of  years. 
Studies  of  lake  levels,  lake  hydrology  and 
how  water  is  added  or  subtracted  by  the 
network  of  rivers  enmeshing  the  lakes  will 
aid  effort*  at  water  quality  control,  power 
generation,  flood  control,  navigation  The 
NOAA  scientists  hope  ultimately  to  Improve 
prediction  of  changes  In  lake  levels  and 
river  flows.  Winter  Ice  impinges  on  naviga- 
tion and  shore  faculties,  and  determines 
the  length  of  the  shipping  season  With  on 
eye  to  eventual  improved  prediction  of  lee 
conditions.    OLEBL   sclenUsts    will    look   lit 
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how   ice   rorms.   lie   thlduiess   and   excent. 
wiiere  It  movei.  and  when  it  melts. 

Complex  mteractions  between  lake,  at- 
mosphere and  land  prcwiuce  a  variety  of  phe- 
nomt'n a— localized  heavy  snowfalls,  seiches, 
dense  fogs— all  greatly  affecting  human  ac- 
tivity. The  GLERL  acieutjst-s  wUl  attempt 
to  develop  Improved  techn.ques  that  the 
weather  Ser\-)ce  can  use  to  forecast  potential 
hazard:>. 

The  rapidly  growing  population  surround- 
ing the  Great  Lakes  will  need  new  .sources 
of  power.  Power  plants  should  be  buUt  at 
mir.imum  environmental  cost  NCAA  scien- 
tists will  develop  lools  to  examine  en\  iron- 
mental  effects  c3aocittied  with  the  entire 
problem  of  planning  Iuti;re  power  plants, 
selecting  altes.  cooling  methods,  and  fuels. 
In  recent  years,  pollution  of  public  beaches 
has  been  a  serious  problem.  Many  t>eaches 
are  forced  to  close  during  the  summer  be- 
cause high  bacterial  levels  make  the  water 
unhealthy  for  swimmers.  One  GLERL  project 
win  develop  eniironmental  science  tools  to 
predict  the  extent  and  concentration  of  this 
pollution,  trace  it  to  its  source  and  suggest 
ways  to  control  the  »urce5  so  beaches  will 
silver  less. 

Other  studies  will  focus  on  lake  cUmatoI- 
(jg.v.  the  population  dynamics  of  key  orga- 
nism", and  water  quality  in  the  various  bays. 
rlrers.  and  harbors. 

To  a.rcompllsh  ihe?e  goaU.  the  scientlBU 
will  work  in  lab  and  lake  The  facilities  at 
Ann  Arbor  include  laboratories  for  water 
chemistry  and  sediment  studies,  an  Ice  lab- 
oratory with  a  storage  room  kept  at  —30 
degrees  Celsius  for  close-up  looks  at  Ice,  and 
a  biology  laboratory  for  analysis  of  samples 
coilecied  In  the  field  and  for  observing  the 
effects  of  environmental  changes  on  selected 
species.  A  lakeside  facility  will  provide  a 
startmg  point  for  field  research  For  research 
on  the  waters  of  the  lakes,  the  Ilmnologlsts 
will  ufe  NOAA's  65-foot  research  ves-^el.  Shen- 
ehon.  operated  by  the  National  Ocean  Sur- 
vey's Lake  Survey  Centcr. 

The  laboratory  site  at  Ann  Arbor  was  se- 
lected for  its  control  location  and  for  its 
proximity  to  the  University  of  Michigan,  ex- 
plains Dr.  Aubert.  The  University  of  Michigan 
Is  a  Sea  Grant  institution,  with  an  ambitious 
program  of  lake  research  and  marine  appli- 
cations. The  NOAA  lake  researchers  hope  to 
work  m  conjunction  with  their  colleagues  at 
the  university. 

In  the  more  distant  future,  the  GI.ERL 
may  become  part  of  a  NOAA  Great  Lakee 
Center,  which  would  Include  regional  offSccs 
t-t  the  National  Ocean  Survey,  the  National 
Weather  Service,  the  Environmental  Data 
Service,  and  other  agencies— all  with  a  Great 
Lakt^fi  focus. 

More  than  35  million  people  in  the  United 
Stales  and  Canada  live  within  the  field  ol 
mauence  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Major  indus- 
trial centers  line  their  shores.  The  lakes  serve 
as  playgrounds,  water  sources,  coolant  or 
motive  force  for  power  plants,  and  major 
routes  for  trade  and  tronsportation.  But  the 
many  uses  of  the  lakes  are  also  creating  some 
of  their  problems.  If  the  lakes  as  to  be  both 
exploited  and  preserved,  they  must  be  skill- 
fully managed,  and  the  necessary  sklU  can 
come  only  from  a  more  complete  under- 
standing  of  the  lakes  The  NOAA  Great  Lakes 
i-cientists,  from  their  new  laboratory  in  Ann 
MHoT,  hope  to  provide  that  knowledge. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

New  York  City  radio  stations  WCBS  and 
WWRL  which  urge  that  Congress  con- 
sider cutting  off  all  aid  to  Turkey,  until 
Turkey  reinstitutes  its  ban  prohibiting 
opium  poppy  cultivation. 

In  my  home  community  in  New  York 
City,  junkies  line  the  streets,  occupy 
abandoned  buildings,  lurk  in  doorways 
and  literallj'  hold  the  community  in  fear. 
Consequently  1  know  first  hand  the  de- 
structive Impact  of  heroin  on  a  commu- 
nity, and  the  detrimental  effects  it  has 
on  the  quality  of  life  for  our  citizens.  I 
have  devoted  a  significant  portion  of  my 
energies  as  a  legislator  toward  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  cancerous  sore  from  my 
community,  as  well  as  from  the  other  in- 
fected commimities  throughout  the 
country,  urging  the  establishment  and 
implementation  of  more  effective  law 
enforcement  measures. 

No  law  enforcement  mea.'sure  has 
proven  as  successful  as  the  agreement 
reached  between  the  U.S.  and  Turkish 
Governments  to  eradicate  the  .source  by 
placing  a  ban  on  the  cultivaticn  of  the 
opium  poppy  in  Turkey. 
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JUDICIAL  SETBACK  FOR  MINORITY 
STOCKHOLDERS 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 


THE   TURKISH   OPIUM    POPPY   BAN 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  Ntw  YoaK 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thumday,  August  1.  1974 
Mr.   RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues  recent  editorials  broadcast  by 


OF    NEW    VOEK 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1.  1974 
Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  brief  article, 
which  appeared  in  Bank  Stock  Quarterly 
in  May  of  1974,  raises  interesting  ques- 
tions wloich  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  regarding  the 
rights  of  certain  minority  stockholders 
under  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1970. 
The  article  follows: 

Judicial  setback  for  Minority 

STOCKHOtJ)ERS 

Win  the  Board  or  Oovemors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  ask  Congress  for  tlie  author- 
ity to  assure  equal  treatment  for  all  Ehare- 
holders? 

When  control  of  a  bank  or  a  bank  holding 
company  changes  hands.  Bhould  there  be  two 
prices  for  Us  stock— a  big  price  for  the  big 
stockholder,  and  a  Uttle  price  for  the  little 
one?  A  premium  for  some,  a  dL^count  for 
others? 

Why  these  questions?  Because  the  Federal 
Reserve  s  administrative  policy  of  protecting 
minority  stockholders  against  unequal  treat- 
ment was  struck  down  on  June  2l5t  of  last 
year  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Tenth  Circuit.  Denver.  The  three- 
judge  panel  ruled  unanimously  that  Con- 
gress, in  enacting  the  Federal  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  Amendments  on  December  31, 
1970.  had  not  empowered  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  with 
authority  to  reject  applications  on  the  basis 
or  unequal  treatment  of  stockholders 

The  case  Involved  the  appUcatlon  of  West- 
ern Bancshares.  Inc.  In  January  1971  to  be- 
come a  liank  holding  company  following  the 
acquisition  by  Its  organizers  In  late  Decem- 
ber 1970  of  the  Rooks  County  state  Bank 
Woodston.  Kansas  On  August  31.  1972  the 
Federal  Reserve  rejected  the  application  and 
ordered  divestiture  of  the  acquired  bank  The 
Board  held  that  the  substantial  disparity  In 
prices  paid  ror  the  bank  stock  was  not  Justi- 
fied and  that  "the  failure  to  make  an  equiva- 
lent offer  to  all  shareholders  of  Bank  la  an 
adverse  clrcumaUnce  weighing  against  ap- 
proval  of   the   application."   Shares   of   the 


bank's  minority  stockholders  were  bought  at 
a  price  approximately  two-thirds  less  than 
was  paid  tor  the  majority  Interest,  without 
disclosure  of  the  disparity. 

Federal  Reserve  Board  protection  of  ml- 
norlty  stockholders  has  received  a  Judicial 
setback.  As  reported  In  the  December  1972 
issue  of  Bank  Stock  Quarterly,  the  Board  by 
letter  of  August  20.  1971  directed  the  twelve 
regional  Federal  Reserve  Banks  to  "use  their 
Inaucnce  m  exercising  their  authority  to 
approve  the  formation  of  one-bank  holding 
companies  to  assure  that:  (I)  It  any  oaer  to 
acouire  shares  Is  extended  to  shareholders  of 
the  bank,  the  offer  Is  extended  to  all  share- 
holders of  the  same  class  on  an  equal  basis  ■ 

This  requirement  went  beyond  any  stand- 
ard the  courts  had  established.  In  a  consist- 
ent line  of  casci.  the  courts  had  refused  to 
forbid  any  disparity  In  the  terms  of  sale  of 
majority  and  minority  stockholdings  unless 
there  was  some  other  wrongdoing  present 
Mere  unequal  treatment  of  majont;  and  mi- 
nority £tock  InteresU  has  not  been  enough. 
The  BoarJ.  however,  went  bevond  court  deci- 
sions The  Board  even  required  thst  a  fair 
and  equivalent  offer  be  made  to  all  .^ihare- 
holders  where  an  applicant  successfully  re- 
sponds to  a  request  for  bids  by  the  estate  of 
a  majority  shareholder.  Connecticut  Bane- 
shares  Corporation  (1972  Fed  Res.  Bull  68). 

FED   DCrtNDS    POLICY    IN   COURT 

The  Board  had  gone  not  only  bevond 
court  decisions.  It  had  also  exceeded  It*  stat- 
utory authority  under  the  Federal  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  as  amended,  in  re- 
quu-lng  that  subsuntlally  equivalent  offers 
be  made  to  all  "shareholders.  In  Weatern 
Bancsliares.  Inc.  v  »oor<f  o/  Coicmorj  o/ 
the  Federal  Rescrre  System,  the  Fed  de- 
tended  Its  policy  before  the  Circuit  Court 
as  sound  public  policy  on  three  grounds: 

1  Inherent  fairness  Justifies  requlrUig  that 
all  stockholders  be  treated  on  an  equivalent 
basis: 

2.  Caplui  financing  of  bank  stock  would 
be  hindered  to  the  extent  minority  stock- 
holders are  treated  less  equitably  than 
majority  holders;  and 

3.  The  minority  interest  m  a  bank  would 
have  a  precarious  existence  If  there  were  not 
an  opportunity  to  sell  out  on  a  basis  sub- 
stantially equal  to  majority  holders. 

The  court,  however,  found  that:  "the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  lacked  statutory  authority  to  deny 
the  application  of  the  petitioner  [Western 
Bancshares]  because  substantially  equiva- 
lent purchase  price  offers  to  all  of  the  Rooks 
County  State  Bank  stockholders  had  not 
been  made." 

PREMIUM    FOR    SOME,    DISCOtTNT    FOB    OTHERS 

In  Western  Bancshares.  the  nominee  for 
the  bank  holding  company.  Jack  B.  Berkley 
(then  serving  as  President  of  Stockton  Na- 
tional Bank  located  about  nine  miles  from 
Woodston  I.  purchased  383  >i  shares  or  76.7 
per  cent  of  the  500  outstanding  shares  of 
the  Rooks  County  State  Bank  from  the  Mc- 
Cormlck  famUy  for  S2OO,O0O.OO.  representing 
a  price  of  862I.SI  per  share.  On  the  same 
day,  December  23,  1970,  Mr.  Berkley  pur- 
chased an  additional  6  per  cent  of  the  stock 
from  other  officers  of  the  Bank  for  MOO  per 
share.  Again  on  the  same  dav,  the  nominee 
offered  to  purchase  each  of  "the  remauilng 
shares  at  »180  per  share.  In  communicating 
his  offer  to  purchase  the  remaining  shares, 
the  nominee  told  the  shareholders  he  hod 
already  purchased  83  per  cent  of  the  shares 
although  there  was  no  disclosure  that  he 
had  purchased  one  block  at  S621.51  ai;d  an- 
other at  MOO  per  share.  Subsequently  the 
nominee  purchased  some  of  the  remaining 
shares  at  J160  each  and  some  at  «ie4  each. 

For  their  holdings  the  McCormlcks  real- 
ized a  premium  of  30.4  per  cent  over  book 
value.  Bank  officials  were  paid  the  »400  book 
value.  The  remaining  stockholders  were  of- 
fered »I80  per  share,  or  »240  less  than  the 
equity,  a  discount  of  60  per  cent. 

The  Rooka  County  Sute  Bank,  rounded  In 
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1909.  Is  the  only  bank  In  Woodston,  Kansas,  a 
town  with  a  population  of  332.  State-char- 
tered, FDIC-insured  and  a  non-member  ol 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Bank  re- 
ported deposits  of  $1,176,000,  loans  or  e45,- 
000  and  equity  capital  or  $200,000  as  or  De- 
cember 31,  1970.  There  were  500  shares  out- 
standing, with  an  indicated  book  value  of 
^00  per  share. 

With  Chairman  Arthur  P.  Burns  absent 
and  not  voting,  the  Fed's  Board  of  Governors 
voted  four  to  two  to  require  divestiture  of 
the  shares  purchased  for  Western  Bancshares. 
The  Board  concluded  that  "approval  of  the 
propo.sal  would  have  no  effect  upon  existing 
or  potential  competition."  The  sole  tactor 
leading  to  disapproval  of  the  application  was 
the  Board's  consideration  of  the  "public 
inierest"  aspect  of  the  disparity  In  the  pur- 
chase prices  for  acquisition  and  the  inequi- 
table treatment  accorded  minority  share- 
holders. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  reviewed  the  legisla- 
tive history  relating  to  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970  and  found 
that  It  did  not  "disclose  that  Congress  in- 
tended to  regulate  the  price  of  acquisition 
stock  by  bank  holding  companies."  The  court 
thus  found  that  "the  Board's  divestiture 
order  Is  based  entirely  upon  its  administra- 
tive policy  requiring  equal  treatment  to 
shareholders  In  bank  acquisitions."  The 
court,  however,  could  find  neither  legislative 
nor  statutory  authority  for  the  Board's  ad- 
ministrative policy. 

Thus  the  court  concluded  "we  have  no 
argument  with  the  Board's  policy  delerrama- 
tlon;  however,  neither  the  Board  nor  this 
court  may  usurp  a  ruuctlon  vested  exclu- 
sively In  the  legislative  branch.  .  .  Neither 
administrative  agencies  nor  courts  may  leg- 
islate." 

The  Western  Bancshares  case  was  not  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court  although  It  is 
understood  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
would  have  preferred  Supreme  Court  review 
and  that  Its  request  for  review  was  denied 
by  the  then  Solicitor  General  Robert  H. 
Bork,  The  Board  has  therefore  eliminated 
the  requirement  that  the  Reserve  Banks  con- 
sider whether  an  equal  offer  has  been  made 
to  all  shareholders  In  passing  on  bank  hold- 
ing company  applications. 

ASK     CONGRESS     FOR     AUTHORrTY,     SAYS     COURT 

The  court  In  Western  Bancshares  clearly 
held  that  only  Congress  had  the  power  to 
izrant  the  authority  the  Board  had  sought  to 
exercise  and  that  Congress  had  not  done  so. 
if  Congress  had  wanted  to  empower  the 
Board  to  regulate  or  "to  order  that  equity 
be  done  if  Inequity  were  found  to  exist  in 
stock  acquisitions,"  Congress  was  fully  ca- 
pable or  doing  so. 

Undoubtedly  Congress  was  not  aware  of 
the  need  to  protect  the  small  stockholder 
when  It  enacted  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  .Amendments  of  1970.  It  Is  now  clear  that 
only  Congress  can  assure  that  all  sharehold- 
ers receive  equal  treatment.  The  concern  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  ror  the  small 
stockholder,  while  admirable,  remains  aca- 
demic until  It  Intorms  Congress  of  the  abuses 
In  acquisition  offers  now  passible  under  the 
Act. 

In  Its  argument  before  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, the  Federal  Reserve  said  that  unequal 
treatment  creates  "a  precarious  existence" 
for  minority  stockholders,  and  that  "capital 
financing  of  bank  stock  would  be  hindered" 
by  such  unralrness.  The  argument  carries 
even  greater  weight  today  when  the  Fed  is 
prodding  banks  and  bank  holding  companies 
for  additional  capital. 

Ovirs  is  a  private  capital  banking  system. 
Its  more  than  13.000  banks  rest  on  f53  billion 
or  equity  capital  belonging  to  individual  and 
fiduciary  investors.  Because  bank  credit  Is  a 
national  resource  for  the  benefit  or  the  whole 
country's  economy.  Congress  and  the  bank 
regulatory  agencies  must  encourage  the  con- 
tinuing growth  or  bank  capita). 
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SURVEY  RESULTS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    KEW    VOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1974 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received 
the  results  of  a  poll  taken  from  a  repre- 
sentative sample  of  the  people  of  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  Counties.  The  survey  was 
concerned  with  their  feelings  about  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  behavior  and  the 
impeachment  of  the  President.  There  are 
several  statistics  which  are  very  signifi- 
cant. When  asked  the  question.  "Do  you 
think  the  President  should  be  im- 
reached?"  Fifty-four  percent  said  yes 
and  37  percent  said  no.  What  is  so  sig- 
niflcent  is  that  1  month  before  that  the 
response  had  been  39  percent  yes  and  52 
percent  no.  Another  fact  which  is  im- 
portant is  that  1 1  percent  said  that  they 
had  changed  their  minds  as  a  coase- 
quence  of  watching  the  televised  im- 
peachment proceedings.  I  would  like  to 
include  the  entire  survey  result  sheet  in 
the  Record  because  of  its  findings.  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  will  find  the  re- 
sults interestihg  and  noteworthy: 

Don:  Most  significant  basic  Information  to 
emerge  from  latest  Newsday  Poll  (July  30) 
of  390  Long  Islanders  generaUy  representing 
the  overaU   Xassau-Snffolk  population; 

I.  Nixon  Is  In  very  serious  trouble.  Peo- 
ple not  only  think  he  should  be  Impeached, 
they  think  he  will  be  Unpeached  and.  what's 
more,  that  he  will  be  found  giUltv  by  the 
Senate. 

A  Do  you  think  Nixon  should  resign? 
Ves  47';;  No  46":^;  Don't  know  T-i;  Retuse 

Last  month's  responses  to  same  question; 
Tes  40',;  No  500;  Don't  know  9 '7;  Refuse 
l"". . 

B.  Do  you  think  Nixon  should  be  im- 
peached? Yes  54 --r;  No  37';  ;  Don't  know  BiV  • 
Refuse  I  ""r . 

Last  month's  responses  to  same  question - 
Yes  39';:  No  62':  :  Don't  know,  B'C  Refuse 

C.  Do  you  think  House  will  vote  to  Im- 
peach? I  asked  after  Judiciary  Committee  bad 
passed  2  Impeachment  artlclesi.  Yes  69 
No  16';  ;  Don't  know  14';  . 

D.  II  the  Bouse  votes  to  Impeach,  will  the 
Senate  find  Nixon  guUty  and  vote  to  remove 
him  rrom  office?  Yes  42';;  No  33'-,;  Don't 
know  24';;  Refuse  K;. 

E.  If  your  congressman  or  senators  failed 
to  support  your  position  on  Impeachment. 
would  you  vote  for  them  when  they  run  ror 
reelection?  Yes  33';;  No  43",;  Don't  know 
241  ;  Refuse  I'T, . 

Other  flndlnsrs: 

About  two-thirds  of  the  respondents 
165'",  )  said  they  had  watched  the  televised 
Impeachment  proceedings.  11'^  said  that 
they  had  changed  their  minds  as  a  conse- 
quence. (Won't  know  until  tomorrow  the 
makeup  of  the  11';  I . 

75%  agreed  with  a  statement  that  Nixon 
took  part  In  the  coverup. 

58';  agreed  with  a  statement  that  Nixon 
continually  Ued  to  the  American  people. 

66':  agreed  with  a  sutement  that  Nixon 
has  abused  the  power  of  the  presidency  for 
personal  and  political  gain. 

43  r  agreed  that  "Impeachment  will  do 
more  harm  than  good  oven  It  the  President 
Is  guilty  (46';  disagreed.) 

Note:  The  sample  of  390  was  representa- 
tive. 64-  said  they  voted  for  Nixon  in  1972 
(compared  with  wrr  who  actually  did),  41% 
are  enrolled  OOP,  30'-^  Dems.  22'^  Inde- 
pendent. 
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THE     PACTS     ABOUT     SOCIALIZED 
MEDICINE 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INOI.ANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1974 
Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Soeaker,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  lately  about 
persons  withholding  evidence  on  certain 
issues,  but  the  recent  prohibition  of  the 
presentation  of  evidence  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Health,  as  revealed 
by  a  letter  in  the  Jime  26  Issue  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  is  an  example  of 
the  hypocrisy  of  some  of  tile  liberals.  I 
include  tlm  letter  in  the  Recobd  at  this 
point : 

IFrom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  June  28 

1974) 

Kenn-eov  WrrHHoLDS  Facts  ok  Rbalth 

New  Orleans,  La 

To  the  Editor: 

On  July  22,  1973,  in  an  address  to  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Sen. 
Edward  M  Kennedy  derogated  not  only  the 
piiarmaceulical  Industry  but  also  the  Ameri- 
can physician  In  his  role  of  using  and  pre- 
scribing drugs 

The  speech  was  to  serve  as  the  program  for 
the  hearings  on  drugs  and  drug-prescribing 
before  Sen.  Kennedy's  Subcommittee  on 
Health  between  December.  1973.  and  June, 
1974.  The  hearings  were  a  stage  plav  for  the 
benefit  of  the  press. 

A  cast  of  actors  wa^  carefully  selected  and 
anyone  with  conflicting  testimony  was  care- 
fully kept  out, 

PartlcipanU  Included  WUllam  8.  Apple 
PhD.  a  co-member  with  Kennedy  on  the 
Committee  for  National  Health  Insurance 
and  executive  director  or  the  same  American 
Pharmaceutical  AssocUtlon.  Several  wit- 
nesses appeared  more  than  once. 

Physicians  who  have  spent  a  prtitesslonal 
liretlme  In  government  service  or  In  admin- 
utratlve  work  told  or  their  vicarious  expe- 
rience In  the  use  and  prescribing  of  drugs. 
Faulty  data  was  presented,  phony  extrapola- 
tions or  savings  were  announced  and  at  least 
one  lethal  procedure  was  In  a  package  that 
was  advocated. 

Excluded  from  the  hearings  were  those  of 
us  who  have  spent  a  professional  lifetime  at- 
tending the  sick  and  who.  therefore,  have 
the  bulk  or  the  experience  In  the  use  or  drugs 
In  humans. 

For  example,  the  American  Council  of 
Medical  Suffs  (ACMS),  a  national  organlla- 
tlon  or  34.000  privately  practicing  physicians 
asked  to  be  heard  last  December  and  was 
assured  by  Mr.  Kennedy  In  January  that  we 
would  be  heard. 

Recently,  Kennedy's  staff  notified  ACMS 
that  we  would  not  be  heard  In  this  matter 

Others  who  are  not  members  or  the  ap- 
pointed chorus  have  been  similarly  excluded 
from  the  platform,  eg.  the  Congress  of 
County  Medical  Societies.  One  non-collabo- 
rator was  actually  locked  up  to  keep  him 
rrom  testifying  In  a  related  hearing 

This  Goebbels-Uke  manipulation  of  testi- 
mony Is  remlntscent  of  Sen.  Kcnnedvs  "road- 
show on  health"  about  two  years  ago,  in 
which  he  slmUarly  excluded  all  opposing 
opinion. 

It  takes  Kennedy's  full  charl.sma  to  accuse 
President  Nixon  of  withholding  Information 
In  the  Presidential  tapes  while  he  himself  Is 
withholding  information  on  a  subject  far 
more  Important  to  the  covmtry,  the  nation's 
healtb- 

The  subject  of  the  hearing  on  drugs  and 
drug-prescribing  bears  dlrecUy  upon  us.  the 
practicing  physicians  who  prescribe  drugs 
ror  the  sick,  and  upon  our  patients,  the 
American  public. 
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Although  Mr.  Kennedy  may  disapprove  of 
«-D&t  we  have  to  say,  we  should  be  afforded 
the  right  to  say  It.  The  American  public  wUI 
suffer  the  consequences  of  any  legislation 
bas«d  on  the  faulty  information  of  a  stacked 
tribunal. 

Edward  S.  Htman.  M,D  . 
Secretary.  American  Covncil  of  Medi- 
cal staffs. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGENCY- 
GOOD  OR  BAD 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

or    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1974 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  legislation  creating  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  is  the  worst 
bill  that  the  House  has  passed  during 
the  93d  Congress,  but  it  is  certainly  a  top 
contender  for  that  honor.  The  CPA  will 
have  authoritj*  so  broad  that  the  EPA 
and  OSHA  will  look  mild  by  comparison. 
It  will  add  a  multimi'lion-dollar  bureauc- 
racy to  duplicate  ine  responsiblltles  of 
existing  public  and  private  Institutions. 
I  fervently  hope  that  the  Senate  will  take 
a  ROod  look  at  what  is  contained  in  this 
legislation  and  resoimdlngly  defeat  It. 

Last  evening  an  excellent  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  News  by 
Mr.  Smith  Hempstone  on  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency.  I  insert  it  In  the 
Congressional  Record  and  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  give  it  their  close  attention. 
Watching  Watchdogs 
(By  Smith  Hempstone) 
The  White  RDU.se  can  hardly  make  a  move 
these  days  without  getting  "Impeachment 
politics"  thronm  at  It.  So  it  \s  not  unusual 
thai  some  backers  of  legislation  to  create  a 
consumer  protection  a^ncy  would  be  run- 
ning around  town  claiming  that  President 
Nixon's  threat  to  veto  this  new  superagency 
i*  impeachment  politics — that  he  Is  bowing 
to  conservatives  who  oppose  the  blU  In  order 
to  win  their  support  in  bis  fight  against 
impeachment. 

But  that  Is  just  a  smokescreen  to  hide  the 
real  arguments  against  what  could  turn 
Into  a  giant  boondoggle  In  the  nam«  of  con- 
sumerism. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  are  hard  at  work  in 
the  Senate  trying  to  head  off  creation  of 
CPA.  They  contend,  and  with  considerable 
jListlficatton.  that  it  would  be  Just  another 
expensive  government  agency,  staffed  by 
doser.s  or  perhaps  hundreds  of  high-paid 
lawyers  and  countless  other  researchers,  typ- 
ists and  paper-shufflers,  whose  principal 
function  would  be  to  harass  other  govern- 
ment agencies  and  private  businesses — all 
nlth  dubious  benefit  to  consumers. 

Zt  ta  a  strange  concept  that  hold;  that  gov- 
ernment agencies  created  to  look  after  the 
public  Interest  must  In  turn  be  watched 
over  by  stlU  more  government  agencies.  But 
that's  the  way  it  Is  in  Washington:  Bureauc- 
racy feeds  on  bureaucracy;  that's  how  the 
town  got  so  full  of  overlapping  operations. 
What  the  Congress  ought  to  be  doing  Is 
eliminating  a  few  agencies  instead  of  creat- 
ing more. 

CPA  would  be  able  to  stick  Its  finger  Into 
Just  about  every  other  governmental  oper- 
ation Hround — any  that  "may  substantially 
affect  the  Interest  of  consumers."  Since  al- 
most everything  is  related  in  some  way  to 
consumers,  that  is  a  pretty  broad  mandate. 
There  are  a  couple  of  interesting  eKcep- 
tlons.    however.   One    would    prohibit    CPA 
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from  horning  in  on  most  labor  negotiations; 
the  other  would  prohibit  It  from  Interfer- 
ing In  broadcasting  license  applications  be- 
fore the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. A  suspicious  person  might  easily  get 
the  Idea  that  backers  of  the  legislation 
might  have  been  playing  a  little  politics  of 
their  own  by  writing  In  those  exemptions- 
like  cozylng  up  to  big  labor  and  the  media 
to  got  support  for  the  bill. 

The  legislative  director  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
Andrew  Blemlller,  made  It  plain  that  his 
organlzauon.  which  favors  creation  of  the 
agency,  would  oppose  it  without  exemptions 
for  labor.  "We  don't  regard  labor  relations  as 
having  a  consumer  interest.  We  don't  want 
another  government  agency  Intervening  In 
labor -management  relations,  sticking  their 
nose  m  our  affairs."  he  said.  He's  got  to  be 
Joking.  Since  when  have  consumer  Interests 
been  unaffected  by  wage  negotiations? 

With  few  exceptions.  CPA  would  be  able  to 
swing  high,  wide  and  handsome.  It  would 
have  the  right  to  sit  in  on  decision -making 
and  then  appeal  agency  decisions  It  didn't 
like  to  the  courts.  It  would  have  authority 
to  Investigate  consumer  fraud  and  other  con- 
duct It  felt  detrimental  to  consumers.  It 
could  require  private  businesses  to  furnish 
Information  about  their  operations. 

The  way  one  supporter  described  its  rela- 
tionship with  other  agencies:  "With  an  Inde- 
pendent CPA  looking  over  his  shoulder,  the 
product-safety  agency  won't  be  so  quick  to 
tell  a  manufacturer  his  lead-based  Christmas 
tinsel  won't  be  banned  until  after  he  has 
unloaded  this  year's  supply  on  the  market. 
The  transportation-safety  people  will  think 
twice  before  taking  ^n  auto  maker's  word 
that  a  defect  In  his  vehicles  Isn't  anything 
to  be  concerned  with." 

That  sounds  like  putting  the  watchdog 
out  to  guard  the  watchdog.  The  product- 
safety  and  transportation -safety  agencies 
presumably  were  established  to  look  after 
consumer  Interests.  Before  long,  no  doubt, 
there  would  have  to  be  a  third  watchdog  to 
guard  the  second  watchdog  that  Is  guarding 
the  first  watchdog. 

The  President  Is  threatening  to  veto  the 
legislation  unless  some  changes  are  made  to 
tie  a  few  strings  on  the  proposed  agency. 
Rather  than  tinkering  with  It.  Congress 
probably  would  be  better  oH  Just  to  forget 
About  It  entirely. 

What  the  consumers  need  more  than  any- 
thing are  congressmen  and  administration 
officials  who  win  do  the  Job  they're  supposed 
to  do.  which  Is  to  watch  after  the  public's 
(the  consumers")  Interests.  If  congressmen 
arent  up  to  the  Job.  maybe  what  the  con- 
sumers ought  to  do  Is  vote  In  some  new 
watchdogs. 


SALUTE  TO  JIM  HARTZ 


HON.  JOHN  N.  HAPPY  CAMP 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPilESENTATlVES 

Thursday,  August  1.  1974 
Mr.   CAMP.    Mr    Speaker,   all   Okla- 
homans  share  in  the  pride  of  Jim  Hartz' 
selection  as  coanchorman  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co  's  "Today"  show. 

Jim  Hartz  was  born  and  reared  in 
Oklahoma  where  he  grew  into  a  compe- 
tent, balanced,  and  fair  broadcast  Jour- 
nalist. It  was  no  surprise  to  OkJahomans 
that  the  network  recognized  his  talent 
and  that  he  moved  to  New  York. 

Following  the  death  of  Frank  McGee. 
another  great  Oklahoman  who  was  co- 
host  of  the  "Today"  show,  the  search  for 
a  replacement  quite  naturally  ended  with 
Jim  Hartz'  selection. 
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This  week,  the  Nation  started  sharing 
the  warmth  and  candor  of  Jim  Hartz  in 
the  new  role  shared  with  the  talented 
Barbara  Walters.  It  is  a  responsible  posi- 
tion which  all  Oklahomans  know  that 
Jim  Hartz  will  shoulder  well  because  be 
was  nurtured  in  the  balanced  atmosphere 
of  a  great  State  and  with  the  love  of  a 
wonderful  family. 

With  pride  and  gratitude.  I  salute  Jim 
Hartz  with  best  wishes  for  greater  suc- 
cess. 


THE  FAILURE  OP  SOCIALIZED  MED- 
ICINE IN  NEW  ZEALAND 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 


OP   ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENT.^TIVES 
Thursday,  August  1.  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  many  In  the  Congress  and  else- 
where in  the  American  society  are  urg- 
ing a  system  of  nationalized  medicine  for 
the  United  States  it  is  Important  to  re- 
view the  experiences  which  other  coun- 
tries have  had  with  socialized  medical 
systems. 

There  has  been  much  written  about 
the  experience  of  Great  Britain  and 
Sweden  in  this  field.  In  England  today, 
according  to  a  Reuter's  report  by  Peter 
Mosley  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  July  6.  1974: 

There  are  longer  and  longer  waiting  lists 
for  scarce  hospital  beds  and  an  alarming 
mUltancy  by  underpaid,  overworKed  National 
Health  Service  staffs. 

Mr.  Mosley  reports  that — 

The  bealth  service  commlsstoner — "om- 
budsman" tor  the  N.H.S.— reported  recenUy 
that  some  people  needing  treatment  at  the 
ear,  nose  and  throat  department  of  one  hos- 
pital were  having  to  Join  a  six-year  waiting 
list. 

Reports  from  Sweden  tell  a  similar 
story.  Most  recently,  the  failure  of  the 
socialized  medical  system  of  New  Zealand 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 

The  breakdown  of  New  Zealand's  cra- 
dle-to-grave welfare  system,  declares  the 
July  12,  1974.  Issue  of  To  The  Point: 

Has  been  most  obvious  in  the  availability 
or  hospital  beds  More  than  33.000  people  ai* 
on  public  hospital  waiting  lists  and  some 
have  been  waiting  for  years.  Persons  want- 
ing operations  for  tonsllltls  and  other  rela- 
tively minor  but  annoying  complaints  must 
wait  at  least  2  years.  Even  delays  of  four  and 
five  years  are  not  uncommon. 

The  result  of  the  failure  of  the  social- 
ized medical  system.  To  The  Point  re- 
port3,  is  that — 

Private  medical  aid  groups  are  growing  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  1,200  new  members 
every  week.  Two  of  the  main  groupa  have  a 
total  of  350,000  members  between  them  out 
of  New  Zealand's  population  of  3.026.000.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  45  per  cent  of  all  sur- 
gery ...  Is  performed  outside  the  state  sys- 
tem of  free  medical  faculties. 

Before  we  enter  into  any  system  of  na- 
tionalized medicine,  it  is  essential  that  we 
understand  the  manner  in  which  such 
systems  have  failed  in  other  countries. 
Those  who  carefully  review  the  exper- 
ience of  other  countries  must  inevitably 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  private 
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medical  care  system — which  has  provided 
us  with  a  surplus  of  hospital  beds — Is  far 
superior  to  socialized  systems  with  their 
endless  waiting  lines  and  lack  of  facili- 
ties. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
report  on  the  New  Zealand  socialized 
medical  system  which  appeared  In  To 
The  Point  of  July  12.  1974,  and  insert  It 
Into  the  Record  at  this  time. 

IProm  To  The  Point,  July  12.  1974] 
SUAXX-vr  Over  NZs  Sick 

New  Zealand's  welfare  state  health  services 
are  to  get  their  biggest  shakeup  since  the 
syst«m  was  created  by  the  first  Labour  Gov- 
ernment 40  years  ago. 

The  nation,  which  pioneered  the  cradle-to- 
the-grave  welfare  system,  has  been  growing 
restive  as  It  seemed  some  sections  of  It 
were  starting  to  break  down.  It  has  been  most 
obvious  In  the  availability  of  hospital  beds. 
More  than  33.000  people  are  on  public  hos- 
pital waltmg  lists  and  some  have  been  wait- 
ing for  years.  Persons  wanting  operations  for 
tonsuiils  and  other  relatively  minor  but  an- 
noying complaints  must  wait  at  least  two 
years.  Even  delays  of  four  and  Ave  years  are 
not  uncommon. 

As  a  result  private  medical  aid  groups  are 
growing  at  the  rate  or  more  than  1,200  new 
members  every  week.  Two  of  the  main  groups 
have  a  total  of  360.000  members  between 
them  out  of  New  Zealand's  popiUatlon  of  3.- 
026.000.  It  has  been  claimed  that  45  per 
cent  of  all  surgery  In  the  Dominion  is  per- 
formed outside  the  state  system  of  free 
medical  facilities. 

NEED    FOB   RErOBMS 

That  so  many  are  deserting  the  free  system 
In  favour  of  the  private  medical  aids  Is  part 
of  the  reason  tor  the  Governments  decision 
on  the  need  for  major  reforms  In  the  medical 
Held.  A  special  White  Paper  on  needed  re- 
forms is  beUig  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Health, 

It  is  accepted  that  more  doctors  and  hos- 
pluls  are  urgently  needed.  Sine*  1960  the 
number  of  beds  per  1.000  population  dropped 
from  6.5  to  8.1.  Soon  a  new  clinical  school 
which  will  turn  out  250  doctors  a  year,  will  be 
established  and  faculties  at  the  medical 
schools  m  Dunedln  and  Auckland  will  be 
expanded. 

The  Govermncr.t  has  also  announced  plans 
to  attract  more  doctors  from  overseas.  In  an 
eHort  to  streanUlne  the  entire  public  hos- 
pital system  the  nation's  30  hospital  boards 
will  be  replaced  by  14  regional  health  au- 
thorities servmg  up  to  400.000  people  each 
This  wUl  allow  patients  to  be  transferred  to 
hospluls  presently  outside  their  residential 
areas,  which  have  either  small  or  no  waltlne 
lists. 

As  these  developments  take  place  the  pri- 
vate hospital  system  Is  expected  to  sttffer 
From  subsidies  of  nearly  Rl  million  under 
the  lormer  National  administration  in  1970- 
71,  the  private  Institutions  last  year  received 
only  H378.00O  under  Labour.  On  present  rates 
and  on  the  top  automatic  salary  scale  if  a 
surgeon  gave  live-tenths  of  his  time  to  a 
public  hospital,  he  would  be  paid  R7,764  ac- 
cording to  one  report.  And  if  this  represented 
only  20  per  cent  of  his  Income  then  he  would 
be  earning  about  R38,80O  gross  annually 
This  has  meant  doctors  are  earning  80  per 
cent  of  their  Income  from  the  private  hos- 
pital sector— and  the  public  health  system 
has  to  try  to  compete.  As  a  result  there  has 
been  a  gross  shortage  of  doctors  available  for 
public  hospital  surgery.  These  are  the  sort 
Of  figures  which  have  angered  the  Labour 
Government  and  Induced  it  to  resolve  that 
the  public  health  system  should  not  be  in- 
ferior to  a  private  group. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MR,  ELMER  HART 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1974 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man 
whose  energy  cannot  be  quelled  by  the 
advance  of  time.  Elmer  Hart  of  Hart- 
ford, ni.,  has  given  freely  of  his  time  to 
his  city  and  the  other  communities  in  the 
Alton- Wood  River  area. 

As  a  former  mayor  of  Hartford.  Hi,. 
Mr.  Hart  has  been  a  guiding  force  in  di- 
recting the  growth  of  tils  city.  Since  Ms 
retirement,  he  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
development  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Li- 
brary district,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Park, 
and  the  historical  societies  of  Madison 
County,  Hartford,  and  Lewis  and  Clark. 
Truly  this  man  is  to  be  admired  and  con- 
gratulated for  his  P.ne  record  oi  service. 
I  am  proud  to  count  Elmer  Hart  as  a 
friend  and  constituent. 

Perhaps  the  following  article  from  the 
Alton  Evening  Telegraph  best  exempli- 
fies Mr.  Hart's  contribution  to  his  com- 
munity. 

The  article  follows: 
For  Former  Mator  RmXEMENT  Is  Bust  Time 
(By  Dave  Miles) 
When  most  men  retire,  they  pick  up  their 
fishuig  rod  and  sit  on  the  bank  of  some  lake 
waiting  for  the  ttsh  to  bite,  but  not  Elmer 
Hart,  Hartford's  senior  statesman.  Since  his 
retirement  he  has  had  to  all  but  give  up 
fishing  for  lack  of  time  to  do  it. 

Hartford's  one-time  mayor  for  14  years  told 
the  Telegraph  he  has  been  kept  busy  after 
his  retirement  continiung  his  service  to  the 
commumty  and  Its  people. 

At  70,  Hart  finds  few  moments  for  him- 
self or  bis  family  and  he  enjovs  every  minute 
he  has  Just  servUig  people.  "I  find  retirement 
a  real  challenge.  I've  never  bad  a  duU  mo- 
ment since  I  retired. 

•Of  course,  I  take  care  of  myself,  get  a 
good  night's  rest  each  night  and  I've  found 
the  days  Just  fly  by,"  the  former  mayor  said. 
Besides  servmg  his  community.  Hart  still 
does  most  of  the  work  around  his  home,  a 
converted  business  buudlng  since  his  re- 
tu^ment.  He  lias  even  put  a  new  roof  on  his 
home. 

However,  outside  his  family,  his  first  love 
Is  his  community  and  people.  His  civic  re- 
sponsibilities range  from  being  president  of 
the  Hartford  Library  board,  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  Public  Library  advisory  board,  a 
member  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Heritage 
Trail  Foundation  and  on  and  on  and  on. 

He  came  to  Hartford  In  1922  at  the  age  of 
18.  after  growing  up  m  an  area  now  known  as 
Pere  Marquette  State  Park.  "I  grew  up  In 
those  hills  up  there  and  I  bet  I  knew  every 
one  of  them,"  Hart  said. 

He  came  to  Hartford  to  take  a  Job  In  the 
old  International  Shoe  Factory  In  1922.  but 
said  there  Is  some  speculation  by  his  friends 
on  Just  how  he  arrived. 

"Most  of  my  friends  tell  me  I  must  have 
floated  down  the  river  on  a  log  and  landed 
In  the  horse  weeds  down  here  m  Hartford  " 
he  said. 

But  however  he  arrived  m  Hartford  the 
community  and  people  have  prospered  from 
his  efforts. 

His  first  service  to  Hartford  came  as  a 
member  of  the  Wood  River  Hartford  Ele- 
mentary Board  of  Education.  He  was  elected 
to  that  board  In  1928,  at  the  age  of  24 
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The  year  before  his  election  to  the  schocl 
board,  he  agreed  to  serve  a  long-term  posi- 
tion as  husband  of  his  wile,  Thelma,  a  native 
of  O  tervuie.  The  couple  had  three  children 
but  lost  a  son  in  1949  In  an  auto  accident 

However,  his  surviving  son  and  daughter 
^l\^^'  ?"'"  ^"nOParents  six  fS!" 
and  great  grandparents  three  times 

H^ilL^J^i  ""■■  ''™  °°  ">«  ^^'-'^l  board. 
Hart  decided  to  run  tor  the  board  of  trustea^ 

T93V:n''d"l':ff«s">,""''^''  «'  »"""^^ 
1934  and  in  1935.  he  ran  for  hu  first  term  .if 

n^yor.  However,  when  he  ran  in  1935  tAe 
waa  for  a  two-year  term  only.  In  1937,  he  ran 
,Z^^  ST'  four-year  term  and  was  electtS 
^en^and  m  the  t«.>  succeeding  election  ?or 

ft,?.f  '^""^  "  °*"  *""  'J'5  »"fe  la  1949  and 
they  agreed  It  was  about  tune  for  hun  to  k- 
out  of  public  omce  He  ended  hls^ws  m 
mayor  Of  Hartford  in  1949  "^         ' 

x>^!ZZ" „'■'"}  u""''  """"Bht  about  other 
positions  Offered  by  other  groups  "ive  never 
^uL;"',T"y  «"I»*hed  for  manro?  the 
positions  r,e  had  the  privilege  to  Jrve  ,„"■■ 

He  has  served  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Li 
brary  District  and  was  chairman  of  the^uiw 

LeiHTH""'"  """   ">'  district  bum    rs 
ne«  headquarters  ta  Edwardsviile  He  Ts  cur 
rently  leading  the  Hartford  Librlrv  thl^^^i^ 
»  L20O  foot  expansion  project  '^  "'""'^ 

1 1?°"  ''''°  "'■'■^  °"  the  Friends  of  Lovelov 
w^'/S,-^'  ^''"•""  "■'™'^  Cnlversl'S"iS! 

jiStEHS-^'- 
£5!.Si,3T.'.'T:'i-.;;K,.S''.'i!: 

M.  HwT  "°"^  ""«"■  Elmer 


''^^^iT^^'^lSHi''^^  POWERS 
ACT  IN  .70RTHERN  IRELAND 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

op   KEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  l.  t974 

thTr^^,^?°J-   Mr.   Speaker,   r^cenUy 

hi  Br^tf.h"  ;S''""'^'°"  appointed  b? 
thatch  Government  recommended 

iml  /  oppressive  Special  Powers  Act 
imposed  by  the  British  in  Northern 
Ireland  be  repealed.  Rather  than  adhe™ 

ng  to  these  recommendations,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  has  chosen  instead  to 
merely  make  new  provisions  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  act.  and  their  claim  that 
it  has  been  repealed  becomes  very  sus- 
pecL 
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Sln:e  its  inception  several  years  ago. 
the  Special  Powers  Act  has  served  as  a 
vehicle  designed  to  give  the  British  Gov- 
ernn^ent  extraordinary'  powers  over  the 
basic  human  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
Nortnern  Ireland.  Stories  about  the  bru- 
t  a  I  internment  of  innocent  citizens 
shocked  the  collective  ccmscience  of  the 
world  community,  and  this  was  reflected 
in  last  year's  Convention  of  Human 
Rights  which  condemned  this  practice. 
I  have  long  contended  that  the  only 
true  soliition  to  the  problems  in  North- 
ern Ireland  will  come  about  with  the 
total  withdrawal  of  all  British  involve- 
ment in  the  internal  affairs  of  North- 
em  Ireland.  In  an  effort  to  provide  my 
colleagues  with  a  clear  perspective  of 
the  Special  Powers  repeal  controversy. 
I  wish  to  insert  into  the  Record  an  ex- 
cellent article  entitled  'Special  Powers 
Act  Repealed  but  Retained."  as  prepared 
by  Mr.  Fred  Burns  O'Brien.  J.D..  of  the 
lt\>h  National  Caucus. 

Mr.  O'Brien '.=  article  follows: 
Special  Powers  Act  Repealito  but  Retained 
.By  Pred  Bums  O'Brien) 
A  major  area  oT  contention  for  tlie  Nation- 
alists In  Northern  Ireland  for  the  last  four 
years  is  the  ever  present  fact  that  men  and 
women  are  continuously  beld  In  concentra- 
tion camps  without  benefit  ol  an  impartial 
jury  trial  of  ttieir  peers.  Internment  without 
trial  has  oitended  even  the  pacifist  element 
ol  the  Nationalist  grouping  and  they  per> 
sistently  demand  its  curtailment.  The  Special 
Powers  Act  from  which  authority  Is  derived 
for  internment  haa  been  resoundingly  con- 
demned by  worldwide  humanitarian  groups 
concerned  with  the  plight  of  the  Irish  vie 
urns  of  this  abusive  British  legislation.  Brit- 
ain-has been  summoned  before  the  European 
CouiT  to  defend  her  derogation  of  human 
rights  and  the  established  Convention  of 
Human  Rights  to  which  she  is  a  signatory. 
With  world  optr.ion  gathered  against  her.  the 
British  Government  created  the  Dlplock 
Commission  to  study  the  Act  and  make  rec- 
ommendations, which  it  has  done  Including 
recommending  repeal  of  the  leglslauon. 

THE    KEPEAL — A    PAPEE    TRANSACTION    ONLY 

Britain  is  repealing  the  Special  Powers  Act. 
but  has  instituted  new  measures  to  deal 
with  what  she  defines  as  terrorists  as  a  re- 
sult of  recommendations  of  the  Dtplock  Com- 
mlsaioij  which  determined  the  necessity  of 
a  change.  The  Emergency  Provisions  Bill  that 
will  replace  the  Special  Powers  Act  appears 
to  be  quite  vague  in  that  it  permits  all 
criticiz*d  activity  of  the  Special  Powers  Act 
to  continue  when  it  la  deemed  necessary. 
This  is  confusing  and  contradictory. 

The  British  definition  of  terrorism  is  any 
violent  action  committed  by  a  group  con- 
nected with  the  Nationalist  position  In 
Northern  Ireland  Although  there  are  armed 
camps  m  the  SU  British  Occupied  Counties 
of  Ireland,  only  Nationalist  "terrorists"  are 
sought  out  on  a  dally  basis  by  the  British 
Army  and  receive  the  full  brunt  of  harass- 
ment. The  British  Army  and  Loyalist  private 
armies  are  not  held  to  the  same  degree  of  ac- 
countabiilty  as  the  Irish  Republican  Army. 
During  the  four  year  war  m  Ireland,  Brit- 
ain's only  aim  has  been  the  mUltary  defeat 
of  the  IRA  and  she  haa  left  by  the  wayside 
Justice  in  deference  to  her  pride  which  Is 
all  consuming  and  the  Irish  people  ore  pun- 
ished in  their  own  land.  (Very  recently  with 
LoyallBi  armies  getting  totally  out  of  hand, 
they  are  now  being  interned  on  a  token  basis 
for  the  appearance  of  impartiality.) 

The  repeal  or  the  intention  to  repeal  the 
effects  of  the  Special  Powers  Act  is  commend- 
able, but  this  action  i«  qualified  by  the  Brit- 
ish to  the  extent  of  making  ita  repeal  mute 
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and  ineffectual.  The  British  maintain  the 
necessity  for  extra  Judicial  process  and  they 
clt«  that  their  potential  witnesses  are  intimi- 
dated, so  they  !n  effect  will  Intimidate  citi- 
zens of  Ireland  in  a  vengeful  tactic  of  extra- 
legal activity.  What  is  not  qualified  is  the 
British  Army's  employment  of  torture  of 
uncharged  internees  which  baa  been  con- 
firmed by  concrete  evidence.  This  abuse  of 
humanity  contravenes  International  law  and 
subverts  Britain's  International  stature. 

EFFECTS  OP  BEPCAL 

The  outcome  of  the  removal  of  the  Special 
Powers  Act  serves  only  to  create  a  blank 
check  on  activities  of  the  British  Security 
Forces  In  the  sphere  of  the  rights  of  cltl- 
zeiis.  Any  activity  regarded  as  necessary  in 
combating  terrorism  may  he  utilized  leaving 
a  broader  discretion  than  that  under  the  In- 
ternment procedure.  The  Emergency  Provi- 
sions Bill  is  instituted  for  one  year  renewal 
ad  infinitum.  Britain  contends  that  the  Bill 
should  not  remain  in  force  imless  ther«  Is 
•ample  evidence"  to  combat  terrorism.  The 
words  "araple  evidence"  leave  a  connotation 
of  ambiguity  and  such  a  vagueness  as  to  be 
completely  undefined  and  subject  to  arbi- 
trary application  at  the  will  of  Government 
and  Army. 

SCHEDULED   OrFENCES 

Because  of  past  vague  practices.  Britain  has 
sought  to  define  the  offences  whose  com- 
mission would  be  pursued  under  the  auspices 
of  the  new  legislation.  These  offences  to  be 
defined  can  be  categorized  under  the  gen- 
eral heading  of  '■terriorist  offences',  but 
this  leaves  a  discriminatory  practice  of  selec- 
tive definition  applicable  at  the  time  of  the 
given  Incident  In  question.  In  conjunction 
with  the  scheduled  offences,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  In  Northern  Ireland  was 
altered  to  supplement  the  BUI  In  a  general 
state  of  vagueness.  Stringent  limitations 
were  placed  upon  the  granting  of  ball  for  the 
scheduled  offences  which  are  defined  as 
faUlng  within  a  number  of  acts  applicable  to 
Northern  Ireland.  They  are:  The  Malicious 
Damage  Act.  The  Offences  Against  The  Per- 
sons Act.  The  Explosive  Substances  Act.  The 
Firearms  Act  (NJ.).  The  Theft  Act  iN.I.). 
and  The  Protection  of  the  Person  and  Prop- 
erty Act  iN-I.)  These  pieces  of  legislation  re- 
move Northern  Ireland  from  the  realm  of 
British  democracy  and  place  It  in  a  category 
of  mUitar>-  dictatorship  and  it  is  not  an  equal 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  British  prop- 
aganda would  have  us  believe. 

The  so-called  trial  commensurate  to  the 
provisions  of  the  BUI  would  be  restricted  to  a 
Judge  alone  In  a  higher  court  without  benefit 
of  jtiry  trial.  Written  statements  signed  by 
people  In  the  presence  of  a  constable,  who 
caanot  be  In  court,  would  be  allowed  into 
court  as  evidence  as  would  any  statement  by 
the  accused.  In  what  appears  to  be  an  ad- 
mission of  past  and  present  practices,  the 
British  Government  states  that  statements 
"obtained  by  torture  or  by  Inhuman  or  de- 
grading treatment"  would  be  inadmissible. 
The  fact  of  the  utUlzatlon  of  torture  by  the 
Security  Forces  was  verl5ed  by  interna- 
tional investigative  bodies  and  was  alluded  to 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Lord 
Compton.  This  admission  sets  the  tone  of 
the  treatment  of  those  detained  imder  the 
Special  Powers  Act  and  gives  rise  to  the 
question  of  future  practices  under  a  BUI 
which  seems  to  allow  a  wider  degree  of  the 
opportunity  of  these  Indiscretions.  The  op- 
portunity of  Implementation  of  torture  haa 
in  no  way  been  eliminated.  This  activity  can 
stUI  be  used  to  elicit  information  even 
though  It  might  now  be  Inadmissible  before 
the  court  of  the  judge  sitting  alone  as  a  com- 
plete court  with  in  himself. 

In  a  reversal  of  past  administrative  prac- 
tices the  burden  of  proof  Is  now  completely 
on  the  defendant  to  prove  that  he  or  she  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  a  firearm 
In  a  case  where  a  weapon  Is  found  in  a 
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vehicle  or  on  the  premises  of  the  defendant 
What  this  creates  Is  a  situation  where  the 
defendant  might  not  be  able  to  prove  that 
there  was  no  knowledge  of  the  presence  of 
the  firearms  because  it  was  planted  In  aU 
probability  which  has  been  proven  factually 
in  many  past  instances.  Weapons  can  be  con- 
veniently placed  In  a  vehicle  or  on  the  prem- 
ises of  any  contrived  defendant  in  order  to 
have  an  excuse  for  encarceratlon  of  one  held 
in  suspicion.  To  avoid  these  possible  inac- 
curacies, the  burden  of  proof  should  be  on 
the  Government  to  prove  defendant's  knowl- 
edge of  the  presence  of  the  firearm  es- 
pecially when  Britain  constantly  reiterates 
a  need  for  an  improvement  In  the  protecilon 
of  Individual  human  rights.  This  purported 
practice  is  a  digression  from  the  stated  in- 
tent. 

DETENTION    OF   TEERIORl£TS 

For  the  most  part  detention  means  the  de- 
taining of  alleged  members  of  the  IRA  and 
other  Nationalist  groups  in  the  North  as 
previously  stated.  According  to  the  Emergen- 
cy Provisions  Bill,  an  Individual  could  be 
detained  up  to  a  year  when  the  ca^e  would 
be  reviewed  and  then  again  at  six  month  in- 
tervals durmg  the  term  of  Internment.  This 
policy  would  secure  the  process  of  detaining 
people  rather  than  allowing  them  the  rlghu 
of  a  courtroom.  For  all  the  rhetoric,  the  re- 
sults of  the  Special  Powers  Act  are  in  effect 
whether  It  Is  called  such  or  not.  What  is 
needed  is  legislation  guaranteeing  rights  not 
a  system  that  substitutes  one  repressive  pro- 
cedure for  another.  It  Just  serves  to  per- 
petuate Injustice  disguised  in  a  new  fonn 
with  the  Intent  of  harrassraent  intact. 


A  STRONG  U.S.  ACTION  RECOM- 
MENDED INVOLVING  TURKEY 
EXPORTS 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1974 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's Wall  Street  Journal  reports  that, 
effective  today,  the  European  Common 
Market  is  drastically  increasing  its  levies 
on  turkey  imports.  This  unjustified  step 
can  only  create  additional  hardship  for 
the  turkey  producers  of  our  Nation  at  a 
time  they  are  already  being  severely 
damaged  by  depressed  domestic  prlceB 
and  sharply  escalating  costs. 

The  Minnesota  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture reported  on  Jime  21  that  turkey 
procucers  in  our  State — the  Nation's 
leading  turkey  grower — were  losing  jp 
to  $2.60  per  bird.  He  reported  their  situ- 
ation as  "desperate "  because  of  the 
severe  price  slump  and  mounting  costs. 
Obviously,  therefore,  the  nine-mem- 
her  European  Economic  Community's 
latest  move  to  curtail  U.S.  turkey  ex- 
ports will  be  felt  even  more  severely.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  have  today  written  to  I*resl- 
dent  Nixon  urging  that  he  move  swift'.y 
to  Initiate  US.  retaliation  against  the 
European  Common  Market  to  force  its 
suspension  of  these  newly  imposed  pro- 
tectionist barriers.  I  Insert  the  text  of 
that  letter  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

August  1.  1974. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  pREStDENr:  I  am  writing  to  urge 
that  you  move  swiftly  to  Initiate  U.S.  retalia- 
tion against  the  European  Common  Market 
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to  force  its  suspension  of  newly  imposed 
protectionist  barriers  against  our  turkey  ex- 
ports. We  ougl.t  to  withdraw  recent  U.S.  con- 
cessions on  torandy  and  strengthen  our  duties 
on  wine,  small  trucks,  starches  and  other 
Items  to  which  the  Europeans  may  be  sensi- 
tive We  must  convince  the  Europeans  that 
they  cannot  ge*  away  with  their  ever-in- 
creasing effort  to  squeeze  the  US.  out  of  their 
market. 

I  would  also  nice  to  suggest  that  you  estab- 
lish a  special  top-level  government  group  to 
provide  us  with  a  definitive  analysis  of  which 
trade  interests  would  be  hurt  most,  the  n.S. 
or  the  Common  Market,  if  retaliation  should 
escalate.  I  often  think  that  we  are  overly 
fearful  of  the  impact  that  retaliation  might 
have  upon  our  own  producers.  It  Is  my  view 
that  our  trade  partners  need  us  more  than  we 
need  them,  and  the  development  of  sup- 
porting data  could  be  a  powerful  force  to  per- 
suade the  Common  Market  to  mend  Its  ways 
before  a  full-scale  trade  war  develops. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  EEC  action  effective 
on  August  1st.  which  raises  levies  by  a  re- 
ported 25  percent  on  whole  ttirkeys  and  by 
35  percent  on  drumsticks,  will  hurt  U.S. 
turkey  producers  and  hurt  them  badly.  My 
own  state  of  Minnesota  is  the  nation's  top 
turkey  producing  state,  and  last  year  raised 
33  million  turkeys  with  an  estimated  worth 
of  S1S7  mlUIon  to  farm  producers.  Minne- 
sota Is  also  a  leading  farm  exporter  of  soy- 
beans and  other  farm  commodities  tielng  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  EEC's  protection- 
ist trade  policies. 

To  give  you  an  understanding  of  the  new 
EEC  action's  effect  upon  our  producers.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  U.S.  has  been  sell- 
lug  around  two-thirds  of  all  its  turkey  ex- 
ports In  the  Common  Market. 

Our  turkey  exports  to  the  nine-member 
European  community  In  calendar  year  1973 
totalled  32,779,000  pounds.  During  the  first 
six  montlis  of  this  year,  n.S.  turkey  exports 
to  these  countries  totaled  13,178.000  pounds, 
an  Increase  of  about  10  percent  over  the  first 
six  months  of  last  year. 

With  turkey  prices  In  this  country  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cellar  and  producers  suffering 
losses  of  up  to  82.60  per  bird  In  my  state, 
strung  U.S.  action  Is  clearly  warranted  in  this 
matter. 

With  warmest  thanks  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely  youre, 

Anchsb  Nelsen, 
Member  0/  Congress. 

I  should  add  that  officials  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Aglculture.  together  with 
other  Government  officials,  have  already 
filed  a  protest  over  the  new  turkey  levies 
with  representatives  of  the  EEC.  They 
are  to  be  commended  for  doing  so.  But 
unless  our  Government  follows  with  ad- 
ditional measures  to  emphasize  that  we 
mean  business.  It  Is  entirely  possible  that 
the  e:ec  will  not  yield  on  this  matter. 

Because  of  this  possibility.  I  am  also 
submitting  my  recommendations  to  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  State  as 
well  as  to  the  President's  Special  Trade 
Representative. 

Finally.  I  want  to  insert  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues: 

TuRKST  Was  Loous  as  Couuon  Market 
Lirrs  Import  Pees 

Now  that  the  chicken  war  Is  over,  let's  talk 
turkey. 

The  chicken  war.  you  will  recall,  was  an 
affair  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Common 
Market  during  the  early  1960s,  when  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  raised  its  Import  levy  on 
chickens  and  Washington  retaliated  by  In- 
creasing Its  tariffs  on  French  cognac.  Volks- 
wagen buses  and  Dutch  starch. 
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Now,  as  scars  from  the  battle  heal,  comes 
the  turkey  war.  Effective  today,  the  Common 
Market  Is  raising  an  average  16rc  the  base 
price  on  which  It  calciUatea  lu  levies  on 
imported  turkeys.  There  are  39  different 
levies,  covering  everything  from  whole  birds 
to  drumsticks. 

U.S.  sources  dispute  the  average  figure  and 
say  whole-turkey  prices  will  rise  25 '>  and 
drumsticks  35"-.  They  say  possible  negotia- 
tions on  lowering  those  U.S.  bus  and  starch 
tariffs  might  be  scrapped.  And  they  moan 
that  a  recent  cut  In  the  US.  tariff  on  top- 
grade  cognac  doesn't  seem  to  have  made  any 
impact  on  the  men  who  set  the  Common 
Market's  fowl-import  rates. 

There  is  a  way  out.  peacemakers  note.  An- 
other Common  Market  committee  must  con- 
sider an  aspect  of  the  turkey  levies,  and  It 
could  wipe  out  the  effect  of  what  the  base 
price  committee  has  done. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  GLASS 
CONTAINERS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  use 
of  beverage  bottles — both  returnable  and 
nonreturnable— has  become  an  increas- 
ingly controversial  subject.  Legislation 
aimed  at  regulating  these  glass  contain- 
ers is  being  proposed  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Owens-Illinois.  Inc..  which  does  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  its  business  in  beverage 
bottles,  has  prepared  a  position  paper 
discussing  the  glass  container  Issue  in  re- 
lation to  various  envlroiunental  and  so- 
cial considerations..  The  paper  is  a  calm 
and  thoughtful  analysis  of  a  complex 
subject.  I  believe  It  deserves  the  serious 
consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  Owens- 
Illinois  paper: 

(Prom  the  Public  Affairs/Environmental  Af- 
fairs   Departments,    Owens -nil  nois.    Inc. 
Toledo,  Ohio) 
A  Statement  on  Gijtss  Contaxnebs:  The  En- 
vironment AND  Otkeb  Life  QnAurr  Con- 

SXDER.^TIONS A   POSTTION   PAPER,  IB74 

INTHODUCTION 

Although  Owens -Illinois  has  been  dealing 
with  the  environmental  impacu  of  Its  manu- 
facturing plants  and  products  for  a  long 
time,  our  corporate  policy  on  poUutlon  was 
first  formally  published  In  1966.  This  policy 
gave  pollution  control  the  same  Importance 
In  our  builnes.^  operations  as  manufacturing 
efRcienctes,  safety,  materials  and  labor  costs, 
and  other  f ac  t  ors  affect  Ing  the  profitable 
growth  of  our  Company. 

This  policy,  and  past  and  present  applica- 
tions of  it.  has  won  for  our  Company  a  num- 
ber of  national  awards — from  both  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors. 

Unfortunately,  despite  our  sincere  efforts 
to  cope  with  our  Internal  and  external  en- 
vironmental problems,  we  have  seen  unique 
external  considerations  come  to  the  forefront 
in  recent  years.  Basically,  these  have  been 
attempts  to  legislate  bans,  restrictive  regu- 
lations, or  other  controls  on  the  products 
which  we  manufacture — specifically  In  the 
packaging  areas  of  our  business. 

As  we  have  attempted  to  analyze  and  re- 
act to  the  external  pressures  Impacting  on 
our  packaging  business,  we  have  concluded 
that  they  are  not  considerations  that  can 
be  dealt  s\-lth  independently.  Each  has 
"quality  of  life"  social  and  economic  con- 
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slderatlons  which  represent  highly  complex. 
Interrelated,  often  mutually  exclusive,  sets 
of  objectives  wltb  constantly  changing  pri- 
orities. Conversely,  we  have  discovered  that 
no  one  packaging  product  seems  to  satisfy 
all  "quality  of  life"  criteria.  One  logical 
h>T)othesls  is  that  legislation  which  effec- 
tively removes  or  otherwise  regulates  prod- 
ucts In  the  marketplace  In  response  to  one 
objective  (e.g.  air  pollution)  may  actually  be 
a  detriment  to  another  "quality  of  life"  con- 
cern (e.g.  eneigy).  Automotive  emission  con- 
trols and  their  penalizing  effect  on  gasoline 
mileage  would  be  but  one  example  of  this 
relatlonablp. 

In  response  to  "qualUy  of  life"  considera- 
tions. «-e  will  attempt,  in  this  paper,  to  posi- 
tion one  of  our  packaging  products,  the  glass 
container  for  soft  drinks  and  l^eer,  in  terms 
of  the  environmental  or  social  concerns 
about — 

A.  energy. 

B.  resource  cooservatlon. 

C.  solid  waste. 

D.  Utter. 

E.  product  safety  and  health. 
P.  au*  and  water  pollution. 
G.  economics  and  labor. 

H.  changing  life  styles. 

Although  not  Its  primary  purpose,  this 
paper  will  also  brieSy  treat  the  role  of  pack- 
aging in  our  society,  only  because  the  glass 
container  is,  and  has  been,  a  major  factor  in 
that  industry  for  generations. 

SPECIFICS 

Energy 

Currently,  high  priority  is  being  placed  on 
e.iergy  conalderotl::iiS.  and  rightly  so.  How- 
ever, the  energy,  packaging  relationship  Is 
only  one  of  thousands  of  counter -balance.i 
which  must  be  addressed  In  the  energy  area. 
On!!  current  approach  to  the  energy  situa- 
tion focuses  on  the  product  resulting  from 
the  monufacturmg  proce.^.  The  question  of 
prope."  energy  management  must  be  exam- 
ined with  extreme  caution. 

The  end-product  approach  implies  that 
energj*  should  be  withheld  from  certain  pro- 
ducers or  service;^  because  of  the  items  being 
manufactured,  or  5er\-lces  being  offered  This 
involves  value  judgments  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernmental agencies  or  groups,  without  evalu- 
ation of  consumer  preferences  and  other 
Important  considerations.  An  end-product 
energy  concept  would  regiment  our  economy 
by  logically  and  legaUy  requiring  govern- 
mental valuation  of  the  enenH"  requtrementa 
of  the  vast  number  of  products  and  servfcea 
produced  by  American  mdustry  It  is  ques- 
tionable Chat  our  country  could  endure  ihu 
procedure,  even  if  it  were  administratively 
possible.  Who  has  the  wisdom  necessary  to 
weigh  the  ultimate  value  to  our  society  of 
the  many  goods  and  services  demanded  by 
the  consuming  public? 

There  Is  no  question  that  our  world  has  a 
TiUlte  supply  of  fossU  fuels.  Many  studies 
have  been  performed  to  measure  what  share 
of  this  reservoir  Is  being  consumed  by  pack- 
aging Although  results  of  these  studies  vary, 
the  general  conclusion  is  that  if  a  complete 
transition  to  a  "returnable"  packaging  sys- 
tem for  beer,  soft  drinks  and  milk  were  po6- 
slble,  and  assuming  extremely  high  return 
rates,  the  resulting  savings  m  energy  con- 
sumption have  been  estimated  at  less  tiian 
20  100  of  one  per  cent.  Later  in  this  paper. 
we  will  deal  with  the  negative  Impacts  on 
the  quality  of  life  that  would  accompany 
such  a  change. 

With  these  caveats  m  mind,  how  does  the 
glass  container  compare  to  other  packages 
on  the  consumption  of  BTU's?  A  well-known 
consulting  firm  employed  by  Owens-Ill  in  ou. 
has  conducted  an  exhaustive  study  which 
examined  energy  consumption  beglnnmg 
with  the  mining  of  raw  materials  and  ex- 
tending through  the  manufacturing,  filling, 
distribution,  consumption,  and  final  disposal  < 
of  the  various  beer  and  soft  drink  packaging 
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systems-  as  on  example,  the  soft  drink  com- 
parison In  the  study  shows  the  following: 

II-OtJKCE  CAPACITY   Sorr   DRINK   SYSTEMS 

Om  million  gallons  of  beverages  produced 
and  consumed  lincluding  bodtej,  (opj. 
and  associated  packaging  i 

Energy  Use 
System  iSlSI  BTVs) 

Returnable  glass   (J5  trlpsl 17,000 

Steel— 3-plece 45.100 

Plutl-Shleld 45.800 

Plastic-coated    glass ^ 47  800 

Steel— 2-plece  '.'.Z\  40,700 

All    plnailc,    64,500 

Nonretumable  glass 54  700 

Aluminum   _ —  ""  60!  5O0 

The  preceding  compulson  shows  how  glass 
stacks  up  In  a  12-ounce  soft  drink  compari- 
son. As  lareer  bottles  are  used  1 19  oi .  32  on  , 
48  oz  or  64  oi.l.  glass  uses  and  less  energy 
per  mUllon  gallons  cf  soft  drink  ThL"  result" 
primarily  from  the  reduced  number  of  clo. 
aures  required  and  less  glass  weight  per 
<!nn~e  of  capacity  for  a  given  volume  of  bev- 
erage  packed 

A  similar  comparison  for  12  oz.  beer  con- 
tainers Indicates  an  even  more  favorable  en- 
ergy consumption  profile  for  the  various 
glass  container  systems  due  largely  to  lower 
glass  weight. 

Another  currently  popular  approach  In  at- 
tempting to  analyie  the  energy  situation  has 
been  to  make  various  comparisons  of  prod- 
ucts and  their  energy  Impacu.  Since  most  of 
these  products  serve  different  human  needs 
such  comparisons  are  extremely  misleading 
from  the  "quality  of  life"  or  life  style  vlew- 
?.°i",!  "^  "»"P"«-  the  average  American 
lamuy  purchases  about  3.000,000  STCs  In 
the  form  of  glass  bottles  each  year  At  aver- 

f^!,^T^'  ^"  ■"""■■  ">*  "«  °'  'his  energy 
IS  »3.10.  This  cost  compares  with  other  famUy 
expenditures  for  energy  consuming  items 
as  follows : 

Glass  containers.. _ _  »3  10 

Air  conditioner  (2.000  KWH/yr") 4720 

Electric  blanket  (150  KWH/yr.)_  _  354 
Coffee  maker  ( 100  KWH/yr  )  "      2  36 

Prying  pan    1240  KWH/yr.) VS."     Bm 

Hot  plate    (100  KWH-yr.) _.     335 

Such  comparisons  as  this  serve  very  little 
puipoee.  since  a  full  evaluation  of  a  products 
a'ine  ""'  """'I'"'  ""ch  more  than  energy 
Resource  conservation 

^t°Z^"^  "  "^""^  P"^"*  "'th  shortages 
of  critical  materials.  FoasU  fuels  and  feed 
stocks,  chemicals,  ferrous  and  non-ferrous 
naetals  are  currenUy  In  short  supply.  These 
Shortages  compound  our  Nations  bal JceTt 
payments   problems.    They   slao  put   us     In 

^^L""''  "  ""  """"^y  °'  '°""8°  interests 
and  power  groups. 

Currently,  the  glass  Industry  is  suBerlne 

[!i°?>,t  ""P^WT  shortage  of  soda  ash  used 

mm^^T^^K""^**'"*   P"^'«    "«'   °'   this 

r.»  S,ff°^"™'  "ther  than  capacity  prob- 
fSfriJt'i''  '""""se  situation  wm  correct 
Itself  In  the  months  to  come 

Substantial  soda  ash  expansions  are  belne 
constructed,  or  have  been  announced  to? 
Wyonmig   and   Searles   Lake.   California    It 

fn  -h^s",  T""?°^  """  ■^<"'»  °"  "'posits 
^  ~  ?  .J*  °'  Wyoming  alone  are  sufBdent 
to  meet  the  current  level  of  total  soda  ash 
demands  for  approximately  3.000  years 

The  dominant  raw  material  for  glass  how- 
ever is  sand  Sand  is  one  of  the  world's 
most  abundant  resources.  The  glassroaklne 
process  converts  sand  to  glass  The  simple 
grmdlng  of  waste  glass  converts  It  back  to  a 
sand-like  resource  and,  in  turn,  to  glass 
again.  The  glass  does  not  deteriorate  or  de- 
grade at  all  In  the  process  We  will  never  have 
to  fear  that  the  raw  materials  for  thu  In- 
dustry will  be  controlled  from  a  supply  or 
price  sUndpolnt  by  some  foreign-based  ores- 
sur«  group. 
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Solid  toaate 
As  In  the  energy  question,  glass  eont&lners 
represent  a  small  part  of  the  solid  waste 
problem.  Treatment  of  municipal  solid 
waste — garbage — Is  dwarfed  by  the  much 
lar^r  problem  of  mining  and  agricultural 
solid  wastes 

Addressing  the  municipal  solid  waste 
problem  alone,  numerous  studies  Indicate 
that  all  glass  represents  approximately  9  per 
cent  of  our  garbage.  About  two-thirds,  or 
6  per  cent,  of  this  small  percentage  consists 
of  glass  containers,  and  only  about  3  per 
cent  of  total  municipal  refuse  consists  of 
nonretumable  beer  and  soft  drink  bottles. 
In  perspective  then,  legislation  dealing  with 
nonretumable  bottles  addresses  only  a  mi- 
nute percentage  of  the  municipal  solid  waste 
problem — which  m  Itself  Is  only  a  portion 
of  the  Nation's  total  solid  waste  considera- 
tions. 

Owens-IIlinois  feels  that  the  only  logical 
solution  to  the  total  municipal  solid  waace 
problem  is  resource  recovery.  This  should 
entail  the  recovery  of  energy  from  waste,  as 
well  as  the  recovery  of  ferrous  and  non- 
ferrous  metals,  paper  fibers,  and  glass.  In 
locations  where  present  economics  and  mar- 
ket conditions  favor  sanitary  landfills,  glass 
presents  no  problems  because  It  Is  Inert, 
nonbiodegradable,  compacts,  and  cannot 
create  air  or  water  pollution  through  decom- 
position and  leacblJig. 

The  extensive  voluntary  recycling  efforts 
of  the  etlass  Industry,  pioneered  by  O-I. 
have  given  us  several  positive  environmental 
benefits.  One  very  Important  aspect  of  re- 
cycling is  Its  impact  on  the  use  of  soda  ash. 
In  recent  months,  soda  ash  has  been  in 
short  supply.  By  Increasing  the  use  of  waste 
glass  culled  In  the  manufactiulng  process, 
glassmakers  have  reduced  their  need  for  soda 
ash,  extending  available  supplies. 

Voluntary  recycling  programs  have  also 
provided  the  opportunity  to  discover  ways 
and  means  of  using  the  larger  quantities  of 
waste  glass  from  the  myriad  of  municipal 
and  regional  resource  recovery  facilities 
which  are  coming  on  stream  and  will  soon 
proliferate  across  our  Nation. 

The  glass  industry  has  been  working  In 
concert  with  private  Industries  and  local 
government  on  the  development  of  munici- 
pal and  regional  resource  recovery  faculties 
In  such  locations  as  Franklin,  Ohio:  New 
Orleans:  Westchester,  New  York;  Lowell, 
Massachusetts:  Detroit:  Baltimore:  San 
Diego:  San  FYanclsco:  Toledo — and  with  the 
states  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts.  Dela- 
ware, and  New  York . 

titter 

The  problem  of  litter  is  an  inexcusable 
disgrace  to  our  Nation's  highways  and  public 
recreation  areas — both  urban  and  rural . 
Studies  Indicate  that  glass  containers  repre- 
sent about  6  per  cent  of  highway  litter.  Of 
the  total,  about  one-half  consists  of  glass 
nonretumable  beer  and  soft  drink  contain- 
ers, or  approximately  3  per  cent. 

The  person  who  throws  away  a  beer  or 
soft  drink  container.  In  our  opinion,  does 
not  make  his  decision  based  on  whether  or 
not  that  container  carries  a  refund  value. 
Rather,  his  choice  Is  often  based  ou  the 
actions  of  other  members  of  the  group  of 
people  with  whom  he  may  be  at  the  time. 
If  their  normal  behavioral  pattern  Includes 
the  act  of  littering,  he  is  apt  to  decide  in 
favor  of  Uttering.  This  choice  Is  made,  rather 
than  storing  the  empty  package  In  his  car. 
returning  home  with  It.  and  then  subse- 
quently taking  it  to  a  retail  outlet  for 
redemption. 

Studies  have  shown  that  market  areas 
heavy  in  returnables  are  also  similarly  heavy 
in  retiu-nable  package  share  of  the  highway 
Utter  count. 

Much  research  has  been  done  lately  in  re- 
gards to  the  sources  of  Utter  and  the  psy- 
chology of  the  Ittterer.  Re«earch  shows  that 
litter  comes  from  seven  sources,  not  Just  the 
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two— pedestrians  and  motorists — on  which 
most  Utter-control  programs  have  concen- 
trated. 

Surveys  in  1971  and  1972  In  105  clUes  In 
17  states  comprising  about  half  the  Nation's 
population  (Including  nine  cities  In  New 
York  State)  showed  that,  combined,  these 
five  other  sources  account  for  a  larger  aharo 
of  total  Utter  than  pedestrians  and  motor- 
ists. These  five  sources  are: 

1.  tmproper  re/use  putouts  at  commercial 
establUfiment3  and  institutions.  These  con- 
ditions were  prevalent  at  35  per  cent  of  the 
Installations  observed — creating  Utter  that 
spread  as  far  as  six  blocks  from  the  points 
of  origin. 

2.  Improper  household  refuse  putouta. 
Pound  at  52  per  cent  of  the  locations  sur- 
veyed and  responsible  for  litter  througbtnic 
entire  neighborhoods. 

3-  Lack  of  containment  at  loading  and  un- 
loading platforms.  Half  of  these  platforms  at 
shopping  centers,  factories,  warehouses  and 
other  locations  had  Utter  scattering  and 
blowing  onto  adjacent  properties  and  be- 
yond. 

4.  C;ncovered  trucks.  Dropoffs.  spUloffs 
and  -ayoffs  from  trucks  were  responsible  for 
between  15  and  20  per  cent  of  the  Utter  ob- 
served  along  roads  they  normally  travel. 

5.  La4:k  of  containment  at  construction 
projects.  This  situation,  creating  litter  in  all 
directions  from  the  sites,  was  found  at  as 
many  as  seven  out  of  ten  projects  In  some 
cities. 

There  are  tested  techniques  that  can  be 
applied  to  stem  the  flow  from  the  seven 
sources  In  communities.  They  Include  mod- 
em Sanitation  Codes,  use  of  technology  that 
mokes  it  easier  for  people  to  dispose  of  Utter 
properly,  new  educational  devices,  and 
streamlined  enforcement  methods. 
Product  safety  and  health 
Increased  attention  is  being  focused  on 
consumer  health  and  safety  as  a  high  priority 
life  quality  consideration.  The  attributes  of 
glass  make  It  extremely  useful  In  dealing 
with  the^e  issues. 

With  respect  to  consumer  health  objec- 
tives, the  glass  container  for  centuries  has 
been  the  perfect  package.  The  purity  and 
Inertness  of  glass  have  long  been  recognized 
as  superior  packaging  characteristics.  These 
attributes  insure  that  the  packer  can  deliver 
his  product  to  cons!imers  without  contami- 
nation, adulteration  or 'losses  In  fiavor  or 
nutrition  due  to  the  package. 

Once  m  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  the 
glass  package  with  Its  reliable  closure  sys- 
tems and  resealabUlty  features,  serves  as  a 
convenient  and  safe  long-term  receptacle 
for  the  product  until  It  is  finally  consumed. 
The  transparency  and  clarity  of  glass  en- 
ables the  consumer  to  visually  Inspect  the 
product  prior  to  selection  at  the  point  of 
sale  and  prior  to  its  ultimate  use  of  consump- 
Uon. 

Prom  the  safety  viewpoint,  the  glass  con- 
tainer, as  well  as  many  other  consumer  prod- 
ucte.  Is  being  examined  by  the  FWeral  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission.  Although 
glass  packaging  has  not  l>een  singled  out  by 
the  Product  Safety  Commission  for  regula- 
tion, the  fact  remains  that  glass  can  break — 
a  fact  that  has  long  been  well  understood  by 
consumers.  The  injury  rating  of  glass  con- 
tainers in  the  Product  Safety  Commission's 
surveiUance  system  iNEISS)  Is  relatively 
low  and  about  equal  to  that  of  cans.  Never- 
theless. Owens-Iinnois  and  the  glass  con- 
tainer Industry  have  in  the  past  devoted, 
and  are  continuing  to  devote,  significant  ••(- 
fort  and  resources  to  determine  ways  to  build 
glass  containers  with  improved  performance 
characteristics.  The.se  product  safety  Im- 
provements win  continue  to  receive  the  high- 
est priority  attention 

Probably  the  greatest  '"plus"  for  glass  con- 
tainers in  the  areas  of  consumer  health  and 
safety  rests  with  Its  longevity  as  a  packag- 
ing medium. 
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Transmission,  extraction,  and  migration 
problems  are  non-existent,  and  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  glass  is  truly  Inert.  VlrtuaUy 
all  of  the  uncertainties  and  unknowns  have 
been  eUmlnated,  Therefore,  while  additional 
Improvements  are  being  Investigated  in  the 
area  of  glass  performance,  they  are  being 
developed  under  conditions  of  extensive  ex- 
perience rather  than  the  uncharted,  unpre- 
dictable environment  of  more  exotic  ma- 
terials. 

Air  and  water  pollution 
Owens-IlUnols  has  cooperated  with  stale 
and  federal  environmental  protection  agen- 
cies in  helping  these  bodies  establish  realistic 
and  meaningful  goals  for  glass  manufactur- 
ing operations,  In  order  to  achieve  optimum 
air  and  water  pollution  abatement  levels. 
Much  has  already  been  accomplished  in  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  new 
technology  to  achieve  these  goals.  A  great 
deal  or  human  effort,  as  well  as  capital  and 
operatmg  expenditures,  has  been  spent  to- 
ward the.'ie  environmental  objectives.  Much 
remains  to  be  done — In  terms  of  technology, 
manpower,  and  capital — to  meet  agreed-upon 
goals  and  compliance  programs.  A  healthy 
Industry  made  these  achievements  possible. 
Needless  to  say.  it  wUl  take  a  healthy  indus- 
try to  meet  the  challenges  In  the  future. 
Economics  and  labor 
In  recent  years,  the  Nation  has  enjoyed 
a  standard  of  Living  which  by  world  stand- 
ards constitutes  affluence.  Such  has  not  al- 
waj-s  been  the  case.  Per  capita  output  In 
goods  and  services  In  1900  was  25  per  cent  of 
what  It  is  today;  In  1929  it  was  only  SO  per 
cent  of  today's  per  capita  GNP.  The  concept 
of  mandated  source  reduction — that  is.  ar- 
tificial limiting  of  production  and  Jobs  by 
flat  rather  than  free  market  checks  and  bal- 
ances—is not  consistent  with  the  free  en- 
terprise foundation  on  which  our  Nation  was 
conceived  and  through  which  It  has  grown 
and  prospered. 

The  Executive  CouncU  of  the  AFL-CIO  has 
gone  on  record  with  a  major  policy  statement 
condemning  this  type  of  source  reduction 
as  being  diametrically  opposed  to  Interests 
of  the  labor  movement.  Source  reduction 
would  induce  high  unemployment  and  severe 
economic  and  human  dislocation. 

Labor  cannot  conceive  of  a  legislative 
course  of  action  that  would  trade  off  well- 
paying,  highly-skilled  Jobs  for  menial  non- 
union, minimum  wage,  litter  pick-up  Jobs 
to  accommodate  well-meaning  environmen- 
talists with  conflicting  sets  of  prlorlltes  and 
objectives. 

Changing  life  styles 
Today,  45.8  per  cent  of  American  women 
are  In  the  work  force.  Many  of  these  working 
women  fulfill  the  additional  roles  of  wives, 
mothers,  and  homemakers.  Convenience 
packaging  has  contributed  in  large  measure 
to  making  freedom  from  household  drudgery 
possible,  and  economically  attainable.  Pack- 
aging has  Increased  the  amount  of  discre- 
tionary leisure  time  available  for  recreational. 
social,  cultural,  educational  and  slmUar  pur- 
suits. The  value  of  human  labor  and  the 
need  to  continue  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
human  labor  are  real  social  concerns  which 
impact  significantly  on  our  national  stand- 
ard of  living. 

The  best  of  all  worlds,  we  believe.  Is  the 
cQ-exlstence  of  returnable  and  nonreturn- 
able  packaging  systenis.  Those  persons  who 
choose  to  return  their  containers  will  pxir- 
chase  returnables.  Those  who  prefer  not  to 
return  the  containers  wlU  choose  the  nonre- 
tumable package. 

As  a  case  in  point,  for  years  our  Company 
had  two  large  factories  that  manufactured 
principally  glass  returnable  milk  bottles.  The 
glass  mUk  bottle  was  an  excellent  package. 
It  was  designed  to  withstand  the  rlgora  of 
hiany  trips  to  the  consumer's  doorstep.  It 
was  never  littered  and  seldom  found  Itself 
In  the  solid  waste  stream.  The  dairies  and 
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glass  plants  provided  a  perfect  closed-loop 
recycling  system.  Glass  broken  at  the  dairy 
was  returned  to  the  glass  plant  to  be  re - 
melted  and  transformed  mto  new  milk 
bottles. 

But.  the  returnable  gloss  milk  bottle  did 
not  survive  in  the  marketplace,  largely  be- 
caxise  It  no  longer  fit  the  life  style  of  the 
American  consumer  and  the  growth  of  the 
modem  supermarket  retaU  system.  It  dis- 
appeared from  the  marketplace  In  relatively 
few  years  and  apparently  has  not  been 
missed  by  the  Amerlcaxt  consumer. 

THE   BOLE   or   PACKAGING   IM   80CIETT 

In  January  of  1974,  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc., 
published  a  comprehensive  study  entitled 
"Packaging  In  Perspective."  This  study  was 
sponsored  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the 
packaging  Industry. 

Glass  containers  are  an  integral  part  of 
this  larger  packaging/industrial  complex. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  Little  re- 
port sununarlze  the  critical  and  highly  com- 
plex fxmctlons  performed  by  packaging  in 
our  society: 

"But  packaging  is  more  than  fust  the  con- 
tainer. It  is  a  system  in  lohich  the  product  is 
the  focal  point.  Packaging  starts  wttb  the 
assembling  of  raw  materials  to  manufacture 
a  package  and  a  product,  and  Includes  man- 
ufacture, packaging,  unitization  (the  com- 
bining of  a  number  of  Individual  packages) , 
distribution,  breakup,  and  marketing.  In 
this  packaging  chain,  what  influences  one 
link  can  Influence  every  other.  And  In  this 
context,  the  total  value  of  packaging  when 
the  costs  of  design,  filling,  plant  operation, 
and  other  services  are  included.  Is  estimated 
to  be  S35-$40  bUUon  annually,  or  atwut  10 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  finished  goods 
bought  by  the  U.S.  consumer  each  year. 

"This  dollar  value,  however.  stlU  does  not 
reflect  the  entire  economic  value  of  packag- 
ing, for  packaging  Is  part  of  almost  every  ele- 
ment of  U.S.  Industry  today.  Pew  products 
are  distributed  to  the  consumer  without  It. 
On  a  doUar  basis,  about  75  per  cent  of  all 
finished  goods  purchased  by  the  consumer  Is 
packaged.  The  package-making  industry. 
uHth  about  one  million  workers,  is  considered 
the  largest  industrial  employer  in  the  United 
States  and  the  third  largest  in  sales  value." 

The  packaging  system  today  ts  inextricably 
Interwoven  in  the  matrix  of  our  economy.  It 
Is  present  at  all  levels  of  operational  activ- 
ity— in  Industry,  distribution,  and  the  mar- 
ketplace. Consumption  of  packaging  corre- 
lates directly  with  a  nation's  standard  of  liv- 
ing, as  measured  by  per  capita  Income  or  the 
degree  of  Industrlalleatlon.  Packaging  and 
mechanization  have  contributed  to  the  phe- 
nomenal efficiency  of  agriculture  In  our 
country,  where  only  4.5  per  cent  of  our  pop- 
ulation produces  enough  foods  not  only  for 
our  population  of  220  mtUlon,  but  also  for 
another  65  million  to  whom  we  export. 

Every  indication  from  the  marketplace  Is 
that  packaging  win  become  more  significant 
in  the  future.  Packaging  wlU  change  as  new 
products  develop  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
an  ever-growing  society.  And  In  the  future, 
products  will  change  more  rapidlv.  Packag- 
ing will  be  a  critical  factor  in  ihelr  mar- 
keting and  distribution  as  ottrftctlve,  func- 
tional, and  convenient  packages  will  be  de- 
manded. 

Packaging  will  continue  to  have  many  roles 
and  many  functions.  It  will  remain  an  eesen- 
tlaJ  system  within  the  total  system  that 
brings  more  products  to  the  American  con- 
sumer at  a  cost  he  can  afl'ord  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  complex,  delicately  balanced, 
self -correcting  system  that  has  operated  and 
should  operate  on  the  basis  of  a  free  com- 
petitive market. 

CONCLttSION 

In  the  preceding  diecuaslon.  we  have 
briefly  commented  on  the  attributes  of  glass 
containers  in  respect  to  various  envlroiunent 
and  social  considerations.  Because  of  its  ex- 
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treme  adaptabUlty,  glaee  as  a  packaging  ma- 
terial Is  able  to  satlsify  suoceesfully  the^e 
varying  sets  of  "quality  of  lite"  objectives. 
For  generations,  glass  has  successfully 
proven  its^f  aa  a  packaging  medium.  It  Is 
continually  being  improved  to  fulfill  an  even 
more  demanding  role  in  this  regard. 

In  looking  at  the  various  "quaJlty  of  life" 
considerations  discussed  In  this  paperp  It 
would  appear  impossible  to  put  together  a 
set  of  legislative  or  reguloKwy  controls  to  give 
proper  balance  to  all  of  t.hese  important  fac- 
tors. The  Interrelationship  of  aU  of  these  fac- 
tors in  our  economy  is  so  complex  and  In 
such  a  constant  state  of  change  that  at- 
tempts to  control  them  artificially  by  regula- 
tion can  only  result  in  severe  dislocation  to 
th?  economy. 

Our  free  enterprise  economy,  if  allowed  to 
function  as  designed,  wUl  make  the  proper 
adjustments  to  keep  the  system  In  balance. 
Attempting  to  control  these  diverse  factors 
through  edict,  legislation,  or  executive  flat 
cannot  help  but  further  aggravate  existing 
and  potential  Imbalances,  resulting  in  In- 
creasingly severe  dlslocaUon*.  It  Is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  cre3.tlng  a  set  of  govern- 
mental controls  that  are  capable,  of  giving 
proper  balance  to  all  of  the  pertinent  "qual- 
ity of  life"  factors. 

We  have  Ju.st  witnessed  the  ineflectlvenefs 
of  governmental ly  mandated  controls  dur- 
ing the  two-year  experience  with  wage  and 
price  controls.  The  complexity.  Interplay,  and 
fluidity  of  the  various  "quality  of  life''  con- 
Blderatlons  niiUifled  any  opportunity  for  the 
wage  and  price  controls  to  succeed. 

In  fact,  there  is  only  one  workable  ap- 
proach to  these  types  of  problems  In  our 
society — and  that  Is  to  let  our  free  economy^ 
governed  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
deternalne  the  proper  solutions.  For  example, 
in  the  area  of  energy,  an  Increase  In  the  price 
of  fossil  fuel  will  cause  some  energy-inten- 
sive products  to  cost  the  consumer  inore  He. 
in  turn,  casts  his  dollar  votes  between  such 
trade-offs  as  convenience  and  cast.  It  is 
through  this  free  market  supply-and-de- 
mand  mechanism  that  balances  will  be  re- 
stored without  the  3cnous  dislocations  asso- 
ciated with  artificially  created,  man-made 
controls. 

In  a  like  manner,  scarce  materials  will 
begin  to  demand  higher  prices  as  dictated 
by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Once 
a^aln.  the  consumer  wiU  be  faced  with  a 
selection  of  products  competing  for  his  dollar. 
His  free  choice  will  then  determine  both  the 
most  satisfactory  set  of  purchases  for  each 
Individual  citizen  and  the  allocation  of  scarce 
resources  among  alternative  applications — 
with  the  dollar  acting  as  the  "common  de- 
nominator" arbiter  of  the  allocation  program. 
This  free  market  interplay  will  In  the  end 
yield  a  far  better  solution,  without  the  trau- 
ma that  has  historically  accompanied  man- 
dated answers.  This  should  not  be  Interpreted 
to  mean  that  In  a  free  economy  we  do  not 
need  government  particlpaUon  in  these  areas. 
The  proper  role  of  government  Is  to  antlcl- 
pote  problems  before  they  occur  and  adopt 
policies  that  promote  orderly  solutions:  and 
In  emergencies,  take  action  to  prevent  Ir- 
reparable damage  und  hardship  to  protect 
the  public's  general  welfare.  However,  the 
orderly  solution  can  best  be  effected  through 
private  initiative  directed  by  the  free  play 
of  market  forces. 

Well-intentioned,  but  simplistic  and  lll- 
deflned.  restrictive  legieJatlon  aimed  at  the 
regulation  of  beverage  containers,  or  pack- 
aging In  general,  would  seriously  endanger 
the  health  of  the  glass  container  Industry. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  conflne  the  adverse 
effects  on  the  industry  solely  in  the  beer 
and  soft  drink  areas  Tine  trauma  that  would 
accompany  such  legislation  would  also  seri- 
ously hamper  the  industry's  ability  to  fur- 
nish glass  containers  for  such  other  critical 
end-uses,  as  medlcnes,  foods  and  other  con- 
sumer products. 
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Since  packaging  i^erforms  a  necessary  func- 
tion !n  our  society,  another  packaging  ma- 
terUil  would  quicWy  emerge  lo  replace  any 
lost  glass- pacicagtng  application.  This  could 
result  in  an  increased  demand  for  other  ma- 
terials alretidjr  In  short  supply,  or  result  in 
the  use  of  materials  without  the  proven  track 
record  of  glass  from  a  health  standpoint. 

We  feel  the  wise  course  of  action  Is  to 
promote  a  healthy  glass  container  Industry 
which  can  Improve  its  products,  both  nonre- 
turnabie  and  returnable,  which  wUl  continue 
to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  society — rather 
than  replacing  the  glass  package  with  an 
unknown  and  potentially  far  more  risky  sub- 
stitute package.  Such  a  substitution  could 
represent  a  gamble  that  would  be  lU-advlsed 
for  our  Nation. 
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RtcoHo  an  article  b.v  Fran  Smith,  printed 
in  the  summer  1974  issue  of  Creative 
Living,  which  tells  of  one  practical  solu- 
tion to  the  world  food  crisis.  I  commend 
the  article  to  my  colleagues  for  their  se- 
rious consideration: 

The  Qkaikikg  or  Evertman's  Plattse 
(By  Fran  Smltli) 
There  l5  much  talk  these  days  of  crisis; 
the  energy  cfUla.  International  political  crisis, 
the  credibility  crisis.  But  one  crisis  is  the 
root  of  all  the  others — the  food  crisis-  Think 
about  It  If  you  are  hungry — and  undoubted- 
ly everybody  reading  this  article  has  never 
known    starvation — j-ou   are    not   concerned 
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Department  giUdellnes  for  a  new  and  full- 
nutrltlon  product. 

Among   those   1965  guidelines  were   these 
prerequisites,  out  of  which  CSM  developed- 
It  must  have  a  cereal  base  of  either  wheat 
or  corn. 

It  must  be  partially  cooked,  ready  to  serve 
ivithin  one-  or  two  minutes. 

Its  protein  content  must  be  in  the  range 
of  eighteen-  to  twenty-two  percent. 

It  must  be  /ortifted  with  minerals  ani 
vitamins. 

According  to  Krause.  his  company  spent 
over  a  quarter  of  a  mUUon  dollars  on  re- 
search,   handluig.    blending   and    packaging 

^ _.^    ^^^   wuvciu™     'acuities,   in   anticipation   that   CSM  would 

with  the  energy  crlslsor  cnseTof  confldenM     "^  accepted.  The  Investment  paid  otr  in  Sep- 


ONE       PRACTICAL       ANSWER       TO 
THE    WORLD   POOD    CRISIS 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

,  or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1,  1974 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr  Speaker,  we  are 
all  increasingly  aware  of  the  ever-wor- 
sening global  problems  of  food  suppl)*  and 
rapid  population  growth.  Despite  efforts 
by  governments  and  business  communi- 
ties to  deal  with  these  problems,  man's 
ability  to  produce  food  Is  not  keeping 
pace  with  his  need.  Escalating  food  prices 
and  demand  aggravate  an  already  seri- 
ous scarcity  of  protein-rich  foods,  par- 
ticularly in  coimtries  where  himger  and 
the  diseases  that  thrive  on  undernour- 
ished bodies  are  prevalent.  Unless  there 
is  a  continued  increase  In  world  food 
production,  there  wU]  be  even  more  him- 
ger and  malnutrition  and  rising  food 
prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  the  world  food  crisis  is  pressing 
indeed.  Surely,  effective  and  realistic 
measures  which  would  have  a  tangible 
impact  on  eradicating  this  critical  mani- 
festation of  world  poverty  miLst  be 
found.  I  am  pleased  to  inform  mv  col- 
leagues that  one  distinguished  citizen 
in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  In 
Wisconsin,  which  I  represent,  has  de- 
veloped a  unique  concept  of  preventing 
a  further  depletion  of  food  reserves  by 
the  development  of  an  inexpensive,  ver- 
satile, and  palatable  nutritional  food 
called  CSM. 

Mr  Charles  Krause  of  the  Krause  Mill- 
ing Co.  In  Milwaukee,  developer  of  the 
cereal-based  CSM,  is  optimistic  about 
the  ability  of  the  world  to  grow  cereal 
grains  in  quantities  sufficient  to  feed  the 
populations  that  are  anticipated  in  the 
next  50  years.  .Mthough  Mr.  Krause 
claims  that  CSM  is  not  a  "magical"  food, 
he  has  t.aken  a  creative  approach  to  the 
food  problem  by  providing  a  cheap, 
highly  nutritional  food  that  can  taste 
good  In  all  cuisines.  HL<;  efforts  should  re- 
mind all  of  us  that,  acting  together  with 
purpose,  confidence,  and  determination, 
we  can  effectively  mitigate  the  world 
food  problem  and  create  more  hope  for 
mankind  In  the  future. 

Mr  Speaker.  In  order  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  unique  Idea  of  the 
Krause  Milling  Co.  of  Milwaukee.  I  am 
inserting    tato    today's    Conciiessiohal 


or  political  scandals  You  have  one  concern- 
food. 

If  world  food  reserves  become  further  de- 
pleted, as  sevenly-flve  million  new  mouths 
enter  the  population  each  year,  and  a  seem- 
ing shifting  trend  m  world  climate  continues 
to  destroy  crops  In  many  areas,  all  the  other 
crises  wUl  become  Inconsequential  In  a  world 
gone  mad  for  food  This  grim  forecast  mav 
or  may  not  transpire  If  It  doesn't.  Charles 
Krause  will  have  bad  a  hand  In  preventing 

The  problem  at  hand  was  to  develop  a  "to- 
tal nourishment"  which  was  mexpenslve, 
versatUe  In  Its  use  and  palatable  to  the  many 
food-taste  habits  of  people  the  world  over 
It  was  a  problem  that  could  have  continued 
to  defy  solution  But,  Charles  Krause.  presi- 
dent of  Krause  Milling  Company  m  Milwau- 
kee, helped  develop  a  proposed  answer:  CSM. 

Sounding  more  like  a  fabric  blend  than  a 
highly  nutritional  food,  CSM  is  a  mljrture  of 
three  Ingredients — sixty-four  percent  pre- 
cooked commeal,  twenty-four  percent  soy 
flour  and  Ave  percent  nonfat  dried  muii 
(wlth_  two  percent  minerals  and   vitamins. 


tember,  1966,  when  part  of  the  first  order 
went  to  Krause  MUUng.  It  was  a  modest  re- 
quest— nine  mUllon  pounds  of  CSM — for  a 
company  that  produces  more  than  one  mil- 
lion pounds  a  day.  (Since  then,  more  than 
two  ana  one-half  billion  pounds  have  been 
shipped.) 

Whatever  the  destination  of  CSM  ship- 
ments—be It  Lima  or  Blafra  or  Bangladesh 
or  Madras — getting  the  fifty-pound  bags  to 
that  final  unloading  dock  Is  a  complex  mat- 
ter. "It's  a  constant,  but  stimulating  chal- 
lenge to  overcome  the  logistical  nightmare 
Involved  In  transporting  the  bags  from  our 
plant  to  a  location  that's  po.sslbly  15,000 
miles  away,"  remarked  Krause.  "Before  It's 
opened,  the  bag.  which  has  been  sealed 
against  moisture,  rodents  and  Insects,  may 
be  handled  as  many  as  thirty  different  times, 

"In  India,  for  example.  CSM  Is  moved  from 
ship,  to  rail  car  to  truck,  to  warehouse  and 
to  bullock  cart.  And  from  there.  It  Is  toted 
on  head  to  the  schools — some  of  which  even 
report  employing  a  special  CSM  cook  for  one 
hour  a  day— to  be  mixed  with  local  spices 
in  a  native  and  nutritious  variation  on  In 


plus  five  percent  soy  oil  added  to  increase     """  P^^o^ah  dish— tiny  balls  fried  In  soy- 

'--  -  bean  oil. 

Nuinces  of  political  strife  are  often  woven 
Into  the  considerable  distribution  of  CSM. 
which  serves  as  the  mainstay  of  relief  proj- 
ects and  chUd-nutrltlon  programs,  A  classic 
case  proved  to  be  that  of  the  Indian  and 
Pa!:Utanl  distribution.  Krause  recalls,  "Our 
yovcrnment  had  to  satisfy  both  the  Pakistani 
and  the  Indian  governments  that  our  in- 
volvement there  was  humanitarian  In  na- 
ture, and  that  our  goals  were  geared  only 
to  savmg  lives,  not  to  strengthening  Paki- 
stan's position  against  the  rebels  or  the  rebel 
position  against  Pakistan. 

"It's  rare  In  busuiess."  Krause  reflected. 
"to  be  part  of  something  that's  successful 
and  also  creative.  The  thrust  within  the 
program  Is  for  countries  to  develop  food 
products  comparable  to  CSM. 

As  to  the  actual  creation  of  CSM,  Krause 
avows  that.  "When  management  and  em- 
ployees have  an  Integral  part  to  the  produc- 
tion of  3uch  a  sophisticated,  Ufe-glvlng  prod- 
uct, work  always  has  meanlr.g  You  know 
where  the  effort  goes  !»nd  the  results, 

"But  that  same  meaningful  activity  exists 
for  everyone,"  he  added.  If  an  tadlvldual 
knows  what  makes  him  or  her  feel  worth- 
while From  tutoring,  to  political  workshops, 
to  fund  raising,  once  you  have  a  sense  of 
what '3  Important,  what  you're  looking  lor, 
you'll  find  It  everywhere.  In  human  relations, 
there's  no  lack  of  opportunity. 
"Sadly  enough,  few  people  develop  as  far 


fat  content! — grown  stateside,  then  shipped 
dally  to  over  120  Impoverished  countries 
throughout  the  world.  Smce  Its  original  In- 
troduction, instantlzed  and  sweetened  varia- 
tions of  the  bssic  product  have  been  Intro- 
duced, as  well  as  a  new  corn-soy  blend.  The 
CSM  concept  has  also  ijeen  applied  to  wheat 
products,  oat  products,  and,  In  fact,  the  Idea 
of  upgrading  the  nutritional  content  of  manv 
grains  by  combining  various  forms  Is  becom- 
ing quite  popular 

"Several  things  conspb-e  to  make  the  CSM 
con.?ept  unique."  observes  Krause  "First, 
there's  the  positive  effect  on  the  millions  It's 
reaching  (fourteen  million  In  India  alone), 
and  especially  Its  effect  on  school  children 
and  Infants,  for  whom  It  halts  nutrition- 
based  Illnesses,  such  as  the  fatal  kwashior- 
kor—s>Tnptomlzed  by  bloated  bellies  and  red- 
dish hair  Wherever  If  s  served  dally,  the  sto- 
ries of  restored  health  are  countless. 

"In  addition,  ail  people  know  how  to  cook 
with  it  But  that's  no  mystery,  for  cereal- 
based  CSM  Is  a  universal  culinary  tongue 

wherever  grain  and  flour-based  recipes  are 
understood  CSM  Is  understandable.  With  It. 
traditional  barriers  of  language  and  llllteracv 
Just  don't  exist " 

It  was  in  1963  that  the  government  began 
Its  search  for  a  low-cost,  hlgh-nutrltlonal 
food.  Untu  then,  a  common  denominator  had 
been  missing  Either  Bavor  appeal  was  lack- 
ing, the  texture  didnt  adapt  or  some  Intangi- 
ble   went    against    prevalent   eating   habits 


Whatever  the  reason,  one  thinr  was  ann.r      •      T.  '  '^"  ^^'''  ''*''»  ''"'  posslbllltlea  un- 

ent:  No  food  proStS  flghuhunge'^  ?t  glel     ,*2""''*'''  """"■  ""°"^   ""'  searching  tor 

.  -i:^  '■""'  """ser  u  It  goes     them  or,  worse  than  that,  through  doubting 

their  own  capabilities, 

'Some  are  quick  to  say  that  eelf-fulflll- 


unprepared  and  remains  uneaten. 

Industry  was  asked  by  the  government  to 
JoUi  m  a  testtag  effort,  and  donated  10,000 
pounds  of  precooked  cornmeal  to  sbiteen 
countries.  Krause  Milling  was  among  the 
leadtog  manufacturers  who  did.  And  when 
the  donated  product  was  enthuslastlcaUy  re- 
ceived—In  corn-,  wheat-  and  rlce-eatlng 
cotintrles — the  government  moved  to  supply 
the  wUIIng  manufacturers  with  Agriculture 


ment  is  selfish,  but  I  iKlIeve  that  It's  good, 
even  necessary,  to  chart  the  direction  your 
life  takes.  As  a  businessman.  I  feel  that 
every  worthwhile  demand  makes  you  more 
concise,  more  specific.  You  learn  to  reach,  to 
Unplement  and  to  remain  flexible," 

Visiting  many  recipient  countries  has  giv- 
en   Krause    flrathand    experience    with    the 
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CSM  distribution  system.  To  see  the  eager 
response  of  the  children  now  receiving  CSM 
.  the  feeling  Isn't  merely  a  humanitarian 
one:  it's  more  like  father  and  child.  But  to 
realize  that,  for  all  that's  being  accomplished, 
CSM  reaches  only  ten  percent  of  India's 
hungry  children,  for  Instance,  creates  aaense 
of  personal  failure." 

As  one  of  the  country's  largest  com  mill- 
ers, employing  more  than  400  people  (with 
plants  in  Milwaukee.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and 
Dodge  City,  Kansas,  where  only  sorghum 
grain  Is  proce&sed),  the  Krause  Milling  Com- 
pany has  excellent  credentials  for  supplying 
a  major  food  program  of  International  pro- 
portions. Started  in  1907.  it  has  diversified 
its  operations.  Besides  supplying  the  market 
with  products  such  as  corn  flour,  brewer's 
grits  and  grits  for  breakfast  foods,  it  also 
manufactures  an  Industrial  cornblnder — to 
hold  together  forms  when  pouring  molten 
metal— sells  crude  corn  oil  and  is  active  In 
the  homlny-feed  business. 

Why,  then,  doesn't  a  company  so  closely 
involved  with  the  heart  of  American  agri- 
culture and  production  make  CSM  available 
for  the  hungry  in  the  United  States?  Krause 
Milling  simply  isn't  geared  to  sell  in  the  re- 
tail market.  But  the  future  may  change  that- 
Although  Americans  are  the  best-fed  people 
on  earth,  we  are  not  all  well  fed  and  our 
food  delivery  systems,  as  witness  recent  short- 
ages, are  not  fail-safe. 

The  average  American  consumes  roughly 
four  times  as  much  gram  as  the  average 
world  citizen.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Amer- 
icans eat  four  times  as  much  grain.  Rather. 
with  our  tendency  to  derive  much  of  our 
protein  from  meats,  we  consume  much  of  our 
grain  indirectly  and  Inefficiently.  One  pound 
of  beef  is  produced  by  a  steer  eating  seven 
pounds  of  grain.  That  seven  pounds  of  grain 
would  be  much  more  efficiently  consumed 
directly  by  humans.  Although  steak  and  po- 
tatoes may  continue  to  be  the  all-Amerlc-an 
meal,  there  Is  no  question  in  the  minds  of 
Krause  and  other  experts  that  American  diets 
will  have  to  be  geared  towards  direct  grain 
consumption. 

With  an  eye  toward  this  future.  Krause  did 
conduct  a  four-month  study  in  four  south- 
ern counties  to  determine  CSM's  accepta- 
bility About  20,000  people  were  given  one 
pound  a  month,  and  the  results  were  over- 
whelmingly favorable.  Again  CSM  translated, 
serving,  this  time,  as  a  base  for  meat  loaf 
filler,  bread  and  biscuit  flour  and  gravy 
thickening. 

Appearing  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Krause  detailed 
how  CSM  results  could — and  should — be  im- 
plemented immediately  to  provide  nutrition 
to  the  twenty  million  Americans  who  receive 
partial  food  assistance. 

But  some  basic  problems  today  threaten 
the  increased  distribution  of  CSM  abroad. 
According  to  Krause,  "The  government  Is 
now  placing  budget  restrictions  on  the  pro- 
gram, at  a  time  when  the  need  In  Africa  and 
In  Asia  Is  the  greatest  It  has  been  in  the 
last  decade. 

"In  addition."  he  noted,  "with  current 
increases  in  the  cost  of  all  commodities,  in- 
cluding wheat,  soy  beans  and  com.  the  dollar 
restriction  Imposed  on  PL  480  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  means  fewer 
pounds  can  be  purchased  with  the  approved 
funds.  Also,  concern  over  commodity  avail- 
ability has  resulted  in  additional  program 
setbacks.  So  it  la  important,  particularly  at 
this  time,  to  rekindle  the  once -enthusiastic 
commitment  of  our  people  to  such  a  pro- 
gram." Less  than  enthusiastic  U.S.  Govern- 
ment support  is  one  of  the  problems  affect- 
ing those  who  desperately  need  foods  like 
CSM.  Some  prominent  cUmatologlsts  have 
attributed  recent  droughts  in  Africa  and 
India  not  to  the  whims  of  the  Monsoons,  but 
to  a  global  cooling  trend.  If  these  experts  are 
correct,  millions  more  will  be  added  to  the 
millions  who  are  starving  to  death  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Despite  the  horror  of  such  predictions, 
Krause  does  not  view  the  future  as  neces- 
sarily horrible.  "I  am  not  pessimistic  about 
the  ability  of  the  world  to  grow  cereal  grain 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  feed  the  popula- 
tions that  are  anticipated  in  the  next  fifty 
years."  says  Krause.  "I  think  the  earth  can 
support  the  nutritional  needs  of  the  life  on 
It.  but  only  If  that  nutrition  is  allocated 
properly.  The  problem  Is  one  of  logistics— 
not  so  much  one  of  growing  grain,  but  of 
getting  It,  in  proper  nutritional  form,  to 
those  who  need  It.  The  earth  will  support  us 
if  we  support  ourselves  .  .  .  and  the  earth." 

Regardless  of  the  political  and  logistical 
complexities  siuroundlng  this  highly  versa- 
tile product,  the  one  thing  that  humanlres 
CSM  is  its  uncanny  ability — when  local  sea- 
sonings and  spices  are  added — to  become  a 
familiar  food,  anywhere  In  the  world- 
Capable  of  being  prepared  in  numerous 
ways — boUed.  steamed,  oven-baked  or  skillet- 
fried — Its  simplest  form  Is  porridge,  made  by 
combining  one  part  CSM  with  two-  to  three- 
parts  water.  This  Is  brought  to  a  boil,  and 
then  cooked  gently  for  ten  minutes.  In  Co- 
lombia, however,  there  is  the  variation  of 
cooking  with  milk  and  flavoring  with  the 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  fresh  oranges;  an- 
other translation.  In  the  Dominican  Hepub- 
Uc.  calls  for  the  addition  of  coconut  milk  and 
raisins. 

CSM  becomes  an  acceptable  soup  an>'where, 
with  seasoned  vegetabes  such  as  spinach, 
cabbage,  squash,  >'ucca.  plantains  or  sweet 
potatoes  dropped  in  the  pot.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  flavor,  textxire  or  taste  that  doesn't 
blend  with  CSM,  from  the  molasBes-Uke 
Jogarl  of  India,  to  the  mashed  banana  of 
West  Af rlca- 

Krause  believes  that,  "CSM  la  both  a 
weapon  against  hunger  and  a  hope  for  the 
future.  For  without  nutrition,  the  less-devel- 
oped countries  have  scant  opportunity  to 
create  their  own  future.  Only  when  their 
minds  and  bodies  are  nourished,  can  they 
enter  into  a  full  partnership  with  the  world 
of  nations." 

But  the  Mllwaukeean  is  quick  to  point  out 
that  CSM  is  not  a  magical  food.  "It  Is  merely 
a  logical  use  of  commonly  known  facts  about 
nutrition."  he  notes.  "For  example,  knowing 
what  we  do  about  the  amino  add  balance 
in  soy  and  com.  we  combine  the  two  and 
the  synergistic  eSect  is  fantastic." 

Cracking  all  the  logistical,  political,  chem- 
ical and  managerial  puzzles  of  CSM  market- 
ing requires  much  corporate  and  individual 
vitality  and  creativity.  Yet.  In  spite  of  the 
broad  (even  planetar>')  nature  of  his  busi- 
ness interests — covering  territory  from  India 
to  Dodge  City.  Kansas — Krause  is  quick  to 
qualify  that  every  individual  can  and  should 
maximize  his  professional  and  personal  cre- 
aUT.ity  beginning  with  the  simplest  of  glvens, 
the  "nows." 

"The  world  is  full  of  worthwhile  and  cre- 
ative things  to  do  .  .  but  first,  you  must  let 
yourself  see  whafs  In  that  world  immedi- 
ately around  you.  No  one  has  to  leave  his 
own  environment.  Wherever  you  are.  It  is  .  .  - 
and  you  can  do  It  right  there,"  Krause  en- 
courages. 

Those  who  know  him  remark  on  Krause'8 
ceaseless  occupation  with  projects.  And  when 
he's  put  the  holistic  life  question  of  how  to 
mediate  the  polar  pulla  of  leisure  and  busi- 
ness. Krause  explains  that,  for  him,  "Leisure 
time  spent  in  another  type  of  "work'  isn't 
the  sign  of  a  driven  man.  Instead.  It's  Indic- 
ative of  a  man  who's  been  lured  by  the  con- 
viction of  his  own  usefulness.  .  .  .'* 

In  Krause's  case,  that  "usefulness"  has 
affected  what  is  probably  the  major  problem 
facing  the  world  tomorrow — famine.  Using 
a  creative  approach  to  an  "impoesible"  prob- 
lem— providing  a  cheap,  highly  nutritional 
food  that  can  taste  good  to  all  tongues  and 
In  all  cuisines — Krause  energised  hta  com- 
pany and  sweated  out  a  solution.  Tbat  solu- 
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tion  instantly  manulactured  a  host  of  other 
problems,  some  of  mystifying  complexity. 

"Ton  must  be  an  optimist  In  the  business 
of  world  feeding,"  concludes  Krause.  "Cer- 
tainly we  as  a  nation  have  always  managed 
to  overcome  the  past  threats  to  our  survival. 
We've  come  close  to  the  brink  and  we  see 
blackness  looming,  but  then  we  always  seem 
to  pull  logic  and  expediency  creatively  to- 
gether .  .  .  and  we  get  the  Job  done." 


DR.  EDWARD  TELLER 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1.  1974 

Mr.  FDQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
June  11.  1974  luncheon  of  the  National 
Capitol  Section  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  froni  Virginia,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  Downing,  introduced 
Dr^  Edward  Teller,  pioneer  in  nuclear  de- 
velopment, who  gave  an  incisive  review 
of  the  importance  of  our  national  space 
program  in  these  days  of  energy-  and 
other  crises.  I  am  including  Dr.  Teller's 
impressive  discussion  and  the  Honorable 
Thomas  Downikg's  introductory  remarks 
in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  general  public: 
introouctout  remarks  st  conoetssman 
Thomas  Downing  for  Dr.  Edward  Teuler 

I  have  the  honor  of  Introducing  our  speaker 
this  afternoon  because  the  man  who  was 
supposed  to  Introduce  him,  the  Hon.  John 
Davis  of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  Science.  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, was  unable  to  be  here.  He  asked  me  to 
extend  his  regrets  and  to  Introduce  Dr.  Teller 
ai.d  of  course  I'm  delighted  to  do  so. 

Tou  all  know  him.  He's  a  physicist,  a  for- 
mer Director  and  currently  Director -mt -Large 
of  the  Livermore  Laborator>-  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  He's  bad  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career.  He  was  born  in  Budapest. 
Hungary  and  got  his  Ph.  D.  in  Leipzig.  Qer- 
many  in  1930.  He  studied  m  Copenhagen  with 
Nils  Bohr,  and  in  London,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1934.  During  World  War  II 
you  know  of  bis  work  on  the  Manhattan 
Project  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  at 
the  Los  Alamos  Laboratory  in  New  Mexico. 

Since  19*5  he  has  done  scientific  work  on 
a  wide  range  of  subjects  from  atomic  and 
nuclear  energy  to  astrophysics  and  apace.  He's 
been  accorded  many,  many  scientific  honors, 
too  many  to  mention  here  Naturally  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  be 
won  the  Einstein  Award  in  1959,  the  Permi 
Aw'ird  in  1962  and  has  merited  many  other 
honors.  He  is  a  frequent  witness  before  the 
comir.liteei  of  Congress,  a  respected  witness 

It  1:  my  pleasure  to  present  to  you  prob- 
ably rhe  most  distinguished  physicl&t  in  the 
world,  m  my  opinion.  Dr.  Ed-vard  Teller. 

SprECK  BT  Dx-  Edwabd  Teux> 
The  question  that  comes  up  again  and 
again  Is,  what  is  the  advantage,  more  than 
that,  what  is  the  practical  advantage  oi  .space 
exploration.  I  can  re-povd  to  thut  question 
quite  conclusively  by  telU"p  ynu  that  In 
the  late  15th  century,  when  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus was  on  his  fund  ra'Mnc  trip  to 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  his  argument  was 
that  the  voyage  would  make  possible  better 
trade  with  China,  a  purpose  which  has  in- 
deed been  accomplished  but  only  recentlj 
by  Mr.  Kissinger. 
However,  on  the  way  Columbus  seemed  to 
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have  dlFoovered  smxiethlng  else.  That  story 
U  to  remind  you  that  what  we  promise  Is 
oue  thtr.g,  what  we  perlorm  is  another.  But 
contrary  to  especiatlons  what  we  perform  Is, 
and  I  think  will  be.  more  than  what  we 
promised.  I  do  not  have  the  wisdom  to  fore- 
see the  actual  result. 

Having  therefore  described  my  crystal  ball 
as  appropriately  cloudy.  I  shall  now  take 
you  into  these  clouds.  But  first  let  me  stay 
with  solid  and  obvious  problems  where  no 
crystal  ball  is  needed  We  have  an  energy 
crisis.  The  crisis  is  real  The  crisis  is  bad  for 
the  United  States;  it  may  be  catastrophic  for 
other  parts  of  the  world.  And  in  this  crisis 
NASA  is  helping  In  ways  that  are  small  and 
In  ways  that  are  large.  Harrison  Schmttt. 
scientist-astronaut,  who  has  gone  to  the 
moon  and  who  now  haa  his  feet  back  on  the 
common  ground  Is  in  charge  of  the  small 
part  of  the  effort.  I  had  the  great  pleasure 
of  talking  with  htm  about  everything  be- 
tween the  moon  and  the  earth  and  I  would 
like  to  mention  a  couple  ol  ideas  which  are 
modestly  funded  and  which  I'm  sure  fully 
deserve  this  funding. 

The  most  popular  energy  source  In  astro- 
nautics Is,  of  course,  solar  energy.  And  why 
not  get  the  abundant  solar  energy  to  ^ive 
our  crisis?  There  is  Just  one  little  difficulty. 
The  capital  expenditures  are  too  big  by  ap- 
proximately a  factcr  of  1000.  We  have  to 
flt'.d  ways  to  mass  produce,  and  produce 
cheaply,  the  appropriate  apparatus  to  trans- 
form  solar  light  into  electricity.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  this  can  be  done:  a  factor 
thousand  is  not  easily  obtained,  but  in  new 
technologies  they  might  be  obtained.  And  it 
would  be  of  tremendous  significance  if  there 
would  be  success.  The  modest  mvestmem 
that  exists  In  this  field  Is  certainly  Justified. 
Let  me  mention  an  entirely  different  proj- 
ect which  IB  coanected  with  the  energy 
crisis  a  little  indlrectlv  but  which  will  cer- 
Ulnly  work,  and  which  w.U  certainly  pay 
of!.  We  are  talking  more  and  more,  and  we 
should  be  talking  more  and  more,  about  the 
recovery  of  materials.  For  Instance  all  cars 
should  not  be  junked  when  thev  deserve  to 
be  junked,  but  the  materials  In  the  cars 
ihruld  be  recovered.  That  is  being  practiced 
r^w.  bnt  when  It  is  practiced  the  car  as  a 
whole  Is  Junked  and  what  you  get  back  is 
scrap  iron.  However  the  car  is  more  than 
scrap  Iron  even  as  far  as  maierUls  are 
concerned. 

There  Is  chromium,  there  is  copper,  there 
are  other  materials,  and  toe  value  that  you 
can  recover  if  you  separate  out  these  com- 
ponents and  make  them  available  each  one 
m  Its  place  1%  much  greater.  There  Is  at  the 
same  time  a  saving  In  enei^.  because  m 
producing  these  materials.  If  "vou  wouldn't 
recover  them,  energy  would  be  spent.  And 
this  we  now  can  save 
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at  le4st  they  can  be  rendered  less  acute,  if  we 
foresee  them,  if  we  leom  where  it  ts  that 
crop  failure  threatens.  In  the  United  States 
we  have  good  enough  reporting  and  we  don't 
need  NASA,  but  abroad  it  is  a  different  story 
In  many  of   the  developing  countries  It  is 


By  nothing  I  mean  a  vacuum,  a  real  vacuum 
where  you  may  have  not  more  than  a  few 
thousand  molecules  per  cubic  centimeter. 

We  pay  a  high  price  for  a  vacuum  on  earth 
lu  sclentlflc  experiments.  Think  of  this  pen 

,  ,_  '    -^    --  --     which  I  hold  In  my  hand  as  broken.  Think  of 

from  space  that  we  can  first  see  that  drought     my   fitting  the   pieces   together.  WUl   it  be 
Is  beginning  to  make  an  Inroad,  where  blight     whole  again?  Well  you  know  I  wouldn't  suc- 


endangeri  the  crop,  where  the  grasshoppers 
get  going.  These  troubles  might  be  remedied 
if  seen  soon  enough,  and  if  they  can't  be 
remedied  at  least  we  shall  be  forewarned  in 
which  areas  of  the  world  there  is  real  trouble 
and  where  real  help  will  be  badly  needed. 

From  a  global  point  of  view  the  situation 
Is  even  worse.  There  are  people  in  the  world 
who  are  powerful  and  who  are  less  open  than 
we  are.  Our  crop  prospects  are  available.  The 
Russian  prospect  for  the  harvest  la  not.  Tet 
a  success  or  failure  of  crops  m  Russia  affects 
the  world.  By  now,  the  Russians  consume  per 
capita  almost  as  much  grain  as  we  do  and 
they  want  it.  and  they  are  quite  willing  to 
let  their  allies  the  Hindus  starve.  And  worse 
than  that.  In  order  to  make  good  wheat 
deals,  they  don't  give  warnings  of  what  their 
needs  on  the  market  win  i>e. 

I  object  to  capitalism.  I  object  to  the  dirty 
tricks  of  capitalism.  Particularly  when  prac- 
ticed by  Communists. 

Now  we  can  contribute  to  needed  openness 
in  the  world  because  we  have  satellites  that 
can  observe,  I  would  like  to  see  better  and 
I  would  like  to  communicate  promptly  and 
openly  in  the  Interest  of  feeding  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

Satellltea,  In  looking  back  on  Earth,  are 
useful  In  this  way  and  they  are  useful  in 
many  other  ways.  Dr.  Fletcher.  I  know  that 
you  remember  a  bad  and  violent  girl  by  the 
name  of  CamlUe.  She  was  a  hurricane  and 
she  tore  Corpus  Chrlstl  apart.  But  NASA 
caught  her.  reported  on  her  and  told  the 
pec^jle  of  Corpus  Chrlsti  to  get  out  of  the 
way  She  kUied  a  few  hundred  people,  but  if 
NASA  had  not  been  there  with  a  warning 
(we  have  no  stations  In  the  Caribbean  which 
could  have  warned)  50.000  people  may  have 
been  killed  or  at  least  injured  on  that  one 
occasion. 

Ladles  and  gentleme:i.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  money  spent  on  NASA  Is  wasted. 
In  fact  I  sometimes  have  the  sneaking 
suspicion  thai  the  money  that  Is  not  spent 
on  NASA  may  be  wasted.  I  believe  that  with 
weather  satellites  around,  the  time  will  come 
where  we  shall  have  good  enough  global 
weather  reporting  from  the  angels  point  of 
view  and  we  can  use  these  data  not  onlv  to 
predict  weather  but  to  study  how  weather 
develops  with  the  help  of  electronic  com- 
puters. We  wUl  not  be  able  to  predict  the 
weather  for  a  year  in  advance  because 
weather  is  full  of  trigger  effects.  But  we  can 
study  the  tr'gger  effects  and  when  we  have 


ceed  and  you  know  why:  because  the  broken 
pieces  are  a  Jagged  array  of  microscopic 
and  submicroscoptc  hills  and  valleys,  and  I 
can't  make  them  fit.  But  let  me  take  a  piece 
of  graphite  and  break  It.  When  graphite 
breaks.  It  breaks  along  a  crystal  surface 
which  is  completely  plane,  because  graphite 
Is  put  together  from  sheets  of  tightly  bound 
carbon  atoms.  As  we  try  to  fit  that  together 
It  won't  work  either.  It  won't  stick.  Why  not? 
Because  In  a  time  much  shorter  than  a 
second,  the  surface  that  was  originally  clean 
has  become  dirty. 

Molecules  from  the  air  will  sit  down  on  it. 
stick  to  It  and  the  two  surfaces  no  longer 
stick.  If  I  do  the  experiments  In  a  vacuum 
I  think  we  will  be  able  to  break  graphite 
and  put  It  together  again,  which  Is  Just  a 
nice  demonstration.  It  might  not  be  a  use- 
less demonstration  because  we  can  prove  that 
the  surface  remains  clean.  It  might  be  a 
sensitive  test  of  how  good  your  vacuum  has 
been. 

Now  these  surface  problems  are  more  than 
toys,  more  than  mere  demonstrations.  Many 
of  our  instruments  In  electronics  are  impor- 
tant in  hearing  aids,  important  in  televi- 
sion— God  forgive  us  for  television  (I 
shouldn't  have  said  that,  television  after  all 
performed  a  useful  purpose  at  the  time  of 
the  Moon  landings) — and  they  are  important 
In  making  computing  machines  and  even  In 
defendmg  the  United  States.  Its  the  one  and 
only  field  In  which  we  are  stUl  ahead  of  the 
Russians,  as  far  as  defense  Is  concerned.  Sur- 
faces, the  study  of  them,  the  making  and  tJie 
modifying  of  clean  surfaces,  can  be  decisive 
In  the  further  development  of  electronics. 
This  Is  a  highly  practical  field. 

In  the  recent  experiments  In  Skylab  a  very 
remarkable  experiment  was  carried  out.  Peo- 
ple tried  to  grow  crystals  In  a  gravitation] esi 
surrounding,  and  they  built  the  most  perfect 
crystals  ever  produced  by  human  hand.  Some 
perfect  crystals  may  be  good  starting  points 
again  for  electronics.  Clean  silica  crystals  in 
which  you  can  insert  the  appropriate  per- 
turbations and  impurities  could  be  manu- 
factured In  space.  Here  we  have  something 
more  valuable  than  gold  or  diamonds  so  that 
you  might  Indeed  want  to  go  to  space  to 
obtain  It. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  where  should  the 
money  come  from?  Of  course  from  Congress. 
It  Is  very  possible  that  there  could  be  another 
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source  and  that  should  not  diminish  our  ef- 

1  hAv..  .J.1V.H  .h^.7r„„ ""  '^n''«<'  states.  In  space  an  International 

and^eft  om^l?^.,  practical  applications      effort  Is  fuUy  Juatined.  Weather  predlctlonj 

ana  lert  out  »me  that  you  can  flu  In.  I  want      '— '  ^  -..  .  .'^- 

to  turn  to  my  Belds  of  Interest  m  science, 
to  those  fields  where  we  gain  nothing  but 
knowledge,  where  we  satisfy  nothing  but  our 
curiosity.  Yet  curloelty  is  the  most  valuable 
heritage  that  we  got  from  our  ancestors 
the  monkeys.  It  has  carried  us  to  the  Moon 
It  has  made  modem  technology  possible  and 
as  I  said  In  the  beginning,  the  unpredictable 
results  are  the  best. 

What  can  you  do  In  a  place  like  Skylab 
apart  rrom  looking  at  the  sun'  Well.  I  have 
said  on  previous  occasions  and  I  want  to 
repeat  It  now,  that  the  theme  song  of  NASA 
should  be  the  very  old  and  beautiful  song 
Which  I  win  Just  recite:  "I  Have  Plenty  of 
Nothing,  Nothing  Is  Plenty  For  Me"  And 
by  nothing  I  dont  mean  an  absence  of  dol- 
lars, although  that  may  begin  to  be  true. 


the  technical  know  how  of  NASA  Is  being 
put  t,:i  good  use. 

But  let  me  go  back  to  the  big  aspect 
the  fleld  most  proper  to  NASA.  One  of  the 
possible  catastrophic  consequences  of  the 
energy  crisis  is  In  the  feeding  of  the  people 
ol  the  world.  Many  of  the  developing  nations 
for  Instance  India  and  many  others,  ore  hit 
bard.  These  nations  survive  today,  their 
people  can  be  fed  today,  only  on  account 
ot  the  green  revolution  which  has  Introduced 
crops  growing  more  food  per  acre.  But  the 
new  grains,  while  they  perform  better  when 
lertUized,  don't  perform  when  not  tertilised. 
And  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  has  skjTocketed. 
Ttie  most  important  fertilizers,  the  nitrogen 
based  fertilizers,  which  are  based  on  gas  and 
oil.  are  three  times  as  expensive  as  they  used 
to  be  a  year  ago  The  result  may  be  starva- 
tion for  millions  of  people. 

Now  what  does  NASA  have  to  do  with  this? 
A  sreat  deal    Catastrophes  can  be  avoided; 


are  needed  around  the  world  and  If  Interna- 
tional cooperation  Is  useful  In  space.  Inter- 
national cooperation  In  space  may  serve  as 
a  symbol,  more  practical  and  more  valuable 
than  the  United  Nations. 

This  may  be  a  long  distance  off.  But  I  hear 
that  the  Germans  are  beginning  to  put 
money  Into  space  for  the  simple  purpose  to 
get  more  deeply  Involved  In  developing  tech- 
nologies. Where  the  Germans  go.  the  Japa- 
nese cannot  be  far  behind.  So  I  wouldn't  give 
up.  There  seems  to  be  another  bidder  who 
might  l)e  unexpected,  but  at  least  he  has 
some  money.  I  mean  the  Shah  of  Iran,  who 
Is  Interested  in  a  satellite  so  as  to  be  better 
Informed  about  what's  going  on  In  nelghbor- 
mg  countries.  (That  this  Is  an  important 
topic  many  of  you  know.)  We  might  have 
bilateral  arrangements  and  surely  we  might 


look  for  multilateral  arraiigemeuta  wblcb  are 
the  really  Ijnportfuit  ones. 

.^11  of  this  of  course  will  be  timxiensely 
helped  by  the  shuttle  program  which  will 
allow  us  to  put,  at  a  lower  price,  many  space 
vehicles  into  orbit  for  all  the  purposes  1 
described  and  for  very  many  which  I  did  not. 
But  now  I  would  like  to  look  farther 
ahead.  We  have  been  to  the  Moon  and  we 
got  back.  We  got  back  rather  rapidly  and  as 
far  as  I'm  concerned,  quite  unXortunately. 
Wc  should  have  stayed.  We  should  have  es- 
tabli.shed  a  base  on  the  Moon:  a  laboratory 
to  let  some  of  our  students  do  sclentlflc 
studies  on  the  Moon  and  get  Nobel  Prizes, 
In  astronomy,  about  many  other  subjects. 
Let  me  mention  to  you  one  point  that 
Jack  Schmitt  mentioned  to  me.  It  Is  ex- 
tremely Interesting  and  in  a  technical  sense 
quite  relevant.  The  top  feii-  feet  of  the  Moon 
contain  hydrogen.  Hydrogen  atoms,  protons, 
coming  from  the  sun  have  embedded  them- 
selves throughout  the  ages  so  that  from  one 
cubic  loot  of  "green  cheese"  you  can  get  one 
cubic  loot  of  hydrogen  gas  at  normal  tem- 
perature and  pressure.  Now  this  to  my  mind 
Is  extremely  important,  oxygen  we  have 
plenty  of  on  the  Moon,  water  unfortuaately 
we  don't — at  least  none  has  been  found.  But 
hydrogen  has  been  found  and  oxygen  from 
Iron  oxides  can  be  obtained  relatively  easily. 
From  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  we  then  can 
get  concentrated  power.  One  place  where 
there  will  not  be  an  energy  crisis  Is  the 
Moon  We  need  not  worry  about  power  on 
the  Moon,  there  will  be  plenty.  You  even  can 
put  a  refueling  station  onto  the  Moon.  You 
send  up  a  rocket  and  you  don't  carry  the 
fuel  for  the  return  trip  and  then  your  rocket 
can  be  small  and  cheap.  You  refuel  and 
come  back  to  Earth  and  save  vour  rocket. 
This  might  make  the  trips  so  cheap  that  the 
tourist  business  even  might  start.  I  would 
apply  myself  for  such  a  trip  except  that  I 
have  promised  my  mother  on  her  70th  birth- 
day that  I  won't  go  to  the  Moon. 

Refueling  on  the  Moon:  there  Is  still  an- 
other application.  To  go  to  the  Moon  to  re- 
fuel puts  you  into  a  position  where  you  can 
ta'iie  off  for  months,  with  rocketa  smaller 
than  have  been  built  so  far,  or  at  least  no 
bigger.  The  manned  exploration  of  the  solar 
s.v.item  can  be  made  Into  a  reality  with  exist- 
ing technology.  Not  today,  because  we  don't 
have  the  money,  not  tomorrow  because  we 
don't  have  the  lunar  bases,  but  the  day  after 
tomorrow,  not  In  the  distant  future 

I'm  afraid  I've  talked  too  long  I  have 
started  with  China,  I  will  end  with  China  I 
have  been  very  much  Interested  In  the  his- 
tory of  science  and  technology.  Why  did  this 
remarkable  mutation,  the  Industrial  revolu- 
tion, occur  of  all  places  In  Europe  in  the  I6th 
century?  It  would  have  been  hard  to  predict 
such  an  event  and  If  somebody  predicted  It 
he  would  have  located  the  revolution  m 
China.  The  Chinese  discovered  silk.  They 
bunt,  around  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Brst 
big  canal.  The  engineering  In  the  Chinese 
wall  was  outstanding.  They  Invented  gun- 
powder, rockets,  printing,  paper.  They  In- 
vented the  proper  use  of  horses.  The  harness- 
ing of  horses  came  to  Europe  from  China 
Why  did  they  tall  behind?  Why  did  we 
torge  ahead?  There  was  a  critical  time  In  the 
15tn  century  when  Africa  was  explored.  The 
west  coast  by  the  people  sent  oui  by  Henry 
the  Navigator  and  the  east  coast  by  the 
Chinese  who  came  with  the  monsoons  in  one 
direction  and  sailed  back  with  the  monsoons 
during  the  other  season  And  then  the  In- 
ternationally minded  Tartar  dynasty  was 
overthiov  ,  and  the  Ming  dynasty  took  over, 
ana  with  t  Neo-Confuclanlsm  was  bom.  On 
Imperial  edict  the  Chinese  started  to  look 
Inward  They  produced  In  the  Ming  period 
the  best  porcelain  ever,  the  best  ancient 
scholars  ever,  but  technology  and  interest  in 
the  rest  ot  the  world  withered.  The  Ming 
emperors  forbade  the  travel  outside  China. 
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specifically  these  expensive,  senseless  trips 
to  some  outlandish  portion  of  the  world 
which  contained  nothing  but  savages, 

Our  Ming  emperors  In  the  US.  made  a 
similar  edict  recently.  I  hope  they  Bh&U  not 
prevail. 

QtTESTIONS   AND   ANSWERS   FOR  DB.  TELLCH'S 

Speech 

Q.  You've  talked  about  applied  research 
and  the  very  practical  aspects  of  the  space 
program.  I  wonder  what  you'd  say  about  the 
more  esoteric  research — the  long  range  basic 
research,  cosmology,  neutron  stars,  black 
holes — what  value  do  you  place  on  that? 

A.  The  black  holes  shouldn't  be  caUed 
black  holes.  The  right  name  for  a  black  hole 
Is  "boojum."  You  don't  know  what  a  boojum 
is?  Haven't  you  read  Lewis  Carroll  and  the 
hunting  of  the  snark?  Haven't  you  beard  of 
the  warning  to  the  nephew  that  If  you  ever 
encounter  a  boojum  you  will  never  he  met 
with  again?  That's  a  black  hole. 

I  think  they  exist.  They  should  exist.  We 
haven't  seen  any  one  yet.  But  we  have  seen 
the  collapae  of  a  star  In  a  supernova.  Then 
dense  material  ts  created  and  we  believe  oc- 
casionally we  can  obtain  such  masses  and 
such  densities  that  the  gravitational  attrac- 
tion becomes  ao  strong  that  once  you  are 
In  you  never  get  out  again,  not  even  If 
you  are  light.  Therefore  It  Is  black.  There- 
fore It  Is  boojum. 

I  think  these  boojums  exist  and  I  hope 
they  do.  Some  of  my  young  friends  have  been 
telling  me  that  when  the  universe  was  made, 
all  kinds  of  strange  things  happened  and 
a  lot  of  small  black  holes  occurred  which  are 
even  more  dense  and  are  quite  small.  No  one 
has  ever  seen  such  a  small  black  hole,  but 
they  may  be  hard  to  find.  Someone  has 
claimed  that  the  Russian  meteorite  of  1908 
was  such  a  black  hole  and  I  know  that  isn't 
so  because  If  It  had  been  It  would  have 
caused  by  far  the  biggest  earthquake  In  his- 
tory whUe  passing  through  the  earth.  Yet 
very  small  black  holes  might  exist  and  some 
people  are  trying  to  look  for  them.  I  certainly 
cannot  tell  you  what  good  these  black  holes 
are.  except  to  satisfy  my  curiosity.  And  on 
that  and  on  the  connected  Intellectual  values 
I  would  like  to  put  a  high  price. 

Q.  NASA  presently  has  a  «3.2  billion 
budget.  How  much  more  would  vou  ^d  to  U 
to  maximize  the  potential  of  NASA? 

A,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  "maxi- 
mize." I  would  think  that  to  get  back  to  at 
least  (5  bllilon  would  be  highly  reasonable 
and  you  realize  how  Insanely  modest  I  am. 
Because  after  all  »s  billion  today  doesn't  buy 
what  85  billion  used  to  buy.  With  *6  billion 
we  can  begin  to  start  maklncr  preparations 
for  the  lunar  research  centers  and  then  I 
would  like  to  bring  in  the  Shah  of  Persia  and 
others.  It  should  be  an  International  ef- 
fort, but  he  should  ante  up. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  another  story.  You 
asked  the  wrong  person  about  the  budget. 
Before  the  Manhattan  Project  started,  a  fel- 
low Hungarian.  Leo  Szlland.  wrote  a  letter. 
actually  signed  by  Einstein  that  reached  the 
President.  A  meeting  was  held  and  at  that 
meeting  I  was  asked  what  is  the  needed 
budget.  And  I  said  that  I  don't  know  but 
that  one  of  my  friends.  Enrico  Perml.  who 
couldn't  be  present  suggested  that  for  the 
first  year  we  should  spend  on  nuclear  en- 
ergy C6.000.  And  that  Is  what  we  got.  My 
friends  never  forgave  me  So  I  have  a  record 
for  understatement. 

Q.  Dr.  Teller.  I  really  appreciate  your  men- 
tion of  China  because  I  came  from  there  and 
recently  I  made  a  trip  and  stayed  five  months 
in  Peking.  I  will  tell  you  something  which 
I  saw  there.  They  have  been  able  to  push 
the  frontier  of  the  farming  land  Into  the 
desert  by  a  process,  which  I  don't  have  time 
to  tcll  you  much  about.  They  have  been  able 
to  double  their  food  jiroduction  in  the  last 
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ten  years.  By  the  old  method,  carts  and 
hands,  no  automobiles,  no  trucks.  Very  nnall 
help  from  you.  So  you  can  see  now  what 
others  have  been  doitig.  We  should  do  more 
to  help  people  and  create  more  food. 

You  talked  atwut  satellites;  I  must  men- 
tion this  fact.  They  have  made  use  of  the 
satellites  of  ours,  not  theirs,  for  predicting 
the  weather,  everywhere.  They  have  more 
than  30  stations  to  tise  satellite  pictures  and 
to  make  weather  forecasts.  We  should  do  bet- 
ter on  that. 

A.  I  am  very  much  In  agreement.  I  would 
like  to  see  all  the  pictures  published.  And 
furthermore  I  would  like  to  tell  you  one 
more  thing  about  food  In  China  by  first  tell- 
ing you  something  that  happened  in  this 
country.  In  1963  an  American  company,  the 
Kellogg  company,  developed  a  new  method 
of  making  nitrogen  based  fertilizer,  Thev 
are  the  biggest  and  the  best  today  As  far  as 
I  know  at  the  present  time  more  than  half 
of  their  orders  have  been  placed  by  the  main- 
land Chinese  govertmaent.  I  agree  with  you 
that  the  Chinese  are  not  in  urgent  need 
of  automobiles  but  that  does  not  mean  they 
are  not  In  urgent  need  of   technology 

Q,  Dr.  Teller,  in  the  last  few  months  there's 
been  new  talk  of  a  crista  in  fundamental 
physics,  particle  physics.  It  seems  to  me  we 
have  these  Just  about  everj-  ten  years  and 
then  we  have  a  new  accelerator 

A.  Look,  the  crisis  In  energy  and  the  crisis 
in  physics  are  two  entirely  different  things. 
The  crisis  in  energy  most  of  us  don't  want, 
but  the  crisis  comes.  The  crtsls  In  physics 
most  of  us  physicists  want,  but  it  doesn't 
come. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  graduallv  open- 
ing up  our  military  intelligence  sateUlies  so 
that  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world  will 
begin  to  have  a  warning  system  of  war  in 
any  place  In  the  world?  This  topic  you  have 
written  about  previously 

A.  I  have  written  about  things  of  that 
kind  previously.  I  have  testified  before  Sen- 
ator Muskle's  committee  on  secrecy  and  sci- 
ence and  technology,  and  while  I  don't  think 
I  should  answer  here  your  questions  I  m^aX. 
to  repeat  my  public  testimony  of  yesterday, 
and  you  may  draw  your  conclusions.  I  have 
four  proposals: 

1-  Science  should  not  be  classified. 
a.  Technology  may  be  classified  at  any  level 
for  the  purpose  of  national  security,  but  after 
two  years  this  kind  of  classification  must  ex- 
pire because  the  Russian*  dont  even  take 
that  long  to  find  out   our  secrets. 

I  suggest  tliat  the  A£C.  the  DOD,  should 
Imitate  NASA.  NASA  has  Introduced  a  new 
kind  of  classification  which  I  want  to  call 
the  U.S.  Proprietary  Claaslficauon.  similar 
to  the  company  confidential  or  company 
proprietary  classification.  This  procedure 
does  not  try  to  classify  big.  imporunt  things 
but  It  does  classify  tricks  of  the  trade.  The 
kind  of  thinifs  people  abroad,  particularly 
the  Russians,  have  difficulty  in  obtatnlng. 
We  should  not  rush  to  support  our  own 
competitors  in  trade,  and  even  less  in  mltl- 
tan'  preparedness. 

TTiIs  Is  a  low-key  and  an  eSectlve  pro- 
cedure. And  If  government  and  Industry  are 
to  cooperate,  which  they  must  tn  solving 
the  energy  crisis,  then  I  think  a  stmUar 
mechanism  in  the  two  organizations  ts 
needed.  Secrecy  In  government  dldn  t  work, 
proprietary  information  in  Industry  works, 
Therefore  let  the  government  assume  the 
modest  low  profile  of  industry  and  try  to 
spread  the  information  where  It  belongs 
and  limit  the  Infortnatlon  from  spreading 
where  It  should  not  go. 

4.  There  are  a  small  number  of  topics, 
an  extremely  small  number  of  topics,  not 
many  millions  of  documents  but  a  few  thou- 
sand documents,  which  have  some  very  spe- 
cial Importance  and  where  technical  and 
sclentlflc  secrets  have  to  be  kept.  In  those 
fields  I  would  keep  aecrecy  and  make  one 
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man  responsible  for  aJl  ot  It  and  he  shouIiS 
be  respcnsible  for  n  small  number  of  people 
In  this  way  I  hope  to  get  awav  from  the 
unwleldly  classlflcatlon  of  information 
which  does  not  allow  our  own  people  to  find 
out  what  the  Ruuians  alreadv  Itnow.  which 
will  not  allow  that  warning  be  given  to  a 
country  about  to  be  invaded  and  which 
sometimes  even  limits  us  from  giving  In- 
formation abroad  about  an  Impending  hur- 
ricane or  an  impendmg  shortage  of  food 

I  want  to  conclude  by  quoting  a  remark 
of  a  really  great  physlcUt  Nils  Bohr  who  In 
IMS  said:  "In  the  cold  war  one  should  ex- 
pect that  each  side  should  use  the  weapons 
which  it  can  use  best.  The  best  weapon  for 
a  dictatorship  Is  secrecy,  but  the  best  weap- 
on for  a  democracy  |e  the  weapon  of  open- 
ne.is"  It  is  Indeed  a  weapon  which  will 
lead  to  faster  development  of  industry-  and 
defense,  which  will  lead  to  international 
cooperation,  and  which  will  work  for  peace 


DNBEUEVABLE  FAITH 

HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    GEORGIA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESESTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1,  1974 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  the  House  are  aware  of  my 
interest  In  reaching  the  time  when  Amer'- 
Icas  va.'it  resources  wUI  find  a  way  to 
eradicate  or  prevent  cancer.  All  too  fre- 
quently, we  are  confronted  with  -om- 
pelllng  evidence  that  this  goal  mu«t  be 
attained  through  a  concerted  national 
effort. 

Such  a  case  Is  that  of  the  Brasington 
family,  about  whom  an  excellent  article 
recently  appeared  in  the  Columbus  Ga 
Ledger  Donna  Bra.sington,  a  brave  sixth 
grader,  died  a  few  days  ago  of  leukemia 
while  her  mother,  who  has  suffered  froni 
f,"l^™^  '"'"  *  ^^^^'  remains  seriously 
111.  The  article  follows: 

Ooo  Gave  Domna  UNatittvABLt  FArrH 

'By  Lisa  Battle) 

_She  wa-ited  a  horse    She'd   had  a   ponv 

when  she  was  little   She  read  about  horses' 

y!^V2.  '»  *»«•'"•  M  talk,  we  talked  about 

Of  course,  we  never  did  " 

Loving  horses  was  a  natural  Interest  for 
DonnaBrasmgton.  her  sister.  Mrs.  Blta  RUey 
says  The  suth  grader  at  Nanlkpooh  School 
w-aa  a  Girl  Scout,  a  4-H  member  and  i^r  m 

cnJT"  "'°"  "  ""'""^  "''«■"'  ^°P"" 
"She  didn't  like  to  sit  stiu." 

,1,?^'.  "I". '*'"■"  °°"'"'  'P™'  mo"  of  h'r 
time  In  bed  at  Atlanta's  Emory  University 
Hospital,  She  died  Saturday  ot  .eukemll  ^ 
Donna-s  suth  floor  room  was  not  far  from 
?./ir°l*".r'  """^  ■*•"«  Brasington  has  suT- 
lered  with  leukemia  for  nearly  foiir  years 
and  Is  seriously  ill,  according  to  Hfrs.  Hllev 

father  n  f ''"l  °'  ""^  '■  ^O"""  ■""»  HI  a^ 
B,^,m«n"!S''"°  <^°'«™«or  James  Klrbj 
dI^l^,!J°V!i  ^°'  "P  "■°"  "Is  cot  near  his 
f^HS? -".""'  ""  ^'"-  ""  ™"3h  medicine 
suffeH^n/l'",'"  "f"*  ^"'""'  ^""^  ""5  ^ 
bear  It  His  heart  was  Ju.st  breaking  ■• 
„.^°T  "-as  shocked  and  hurt  over  her  fa- 
her  ^r^^^'t'■  ""  ■'"™«'><lo''s  'Uth  •  kept 
h"s,'.Te?s.yt""  """"""'  o-'-'»'^-^. 
.  ?''t,J™'  Memed  to  accent  God  100  ner 
Sr  ,  ^,1'  r"'"  '^'■"'^  to  people  v™tm| 
h«  in  the  hoapltai  and  say,  God's  with  me 
1-m  all  right  ■  She  had  the  same  faith  that  he 
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I  her  father)  would  be  all  right,  that  he  was 
going  to  be  with  Ood. 

"There  were  timea  ihe  was  very  scared.  We 
never  told  her  she  had  leukemia.  I  think  may- 
be I  didn't  want  to  face  it.  You  feel  so  con- 
fused at  such  times  and  don't  know  what  to 
say." 

The  dark-haired  young  woman,  mother  of 
two  small  daughters,  took  care  of  Donna  dur- 
ing Mrs.  Braslngtor-'s  periodic  hospitaliza- 
tions over  the  past  several  years  She  was 
with  Donna  "almost  constantly."  duriug  her 
three  month-;  at  Emory. 

Despite  Donna's  suffering — she  had  recur- 
rent chills  and  fever  and  hemorrhages — 
she  never  cried.  But  at  one  point,  she 
aaked  ■Wh.v,  Ood,  why  does  this  have  to 
be?"  Then  she  said  to  me.  "Sister,  I  know 
I  did  the  wrong  thing.  You  shouldn't  ask 
Ood  why  There's  a  reason  for  me  being  In 
this  hospital.  She  died  sajlng  The  Lord's 
Prayer.' " 

Ooima  was  the  only  child  on  the  floor  and 
a  favorite  with  the  patients,  all  of  whom 
had  cancer  or  leukemia,  her  sister  recalls. 
When  her  long  brown  hair  was  cut  in  a 
shag,  some  of  the  patients  wheeled  their 
chairs  to  her  door,  eager  to  see  the  new  look. 
"I  told  everybody  about  the  love  Donna 
gave  people  on  that  floor.  They  drew  faith 
and  strength  from  her." 

Mrs.  Riley  was  to  take  her  mother  to 
Emory  today  following  Donna's  funeral  here 
Tuesday.  The  death  of  her  father  and  sister 
and  her  mother's  long  Illness  have  been 
experiences  "I  never  thought  I  could  bear." 
Yet  they  "haie  brought  me  closer  to  Ood. 
"God  has  given  me  untxllevable  strength. 
You  don't  really  know  how  much  Hell  help 
you  untU  you  have  to  depend  on  Him."  She 
speaks  of  the  help  of  family,  doctors,  nurses, 
a  young  chaplain  and  various  friends  (a 
Marie  Brasington  Fund  was  started  Tuesday 
at  First  National  Bank)  as  being  from  Ood. 
"I   believe  Ood  sends  these  people 

■The  young  chaplain  .  .  .  cried  with  me 
prayed  with  me  .  .  .  held  my  hand  .  .  .  held 
I>onna"s  hand  .  .  .  then  hed  go  to  mother's 
room.  He  was  there  when  we  needed  him. " 
The  chapUln  Is  from  New  York,  at  Emory 
only  for  the  summer— "Just  like  Ood  sent 
him  to  be  with  us."" 

Mrs.  Riley  says  she  prayed  a  long  time 
that  Donna  would  live,  then  asked  God 
"to  take  her  If  He  wasn't  going  to  heal  her. 
"But  Ood  did  answer  mv  prayer.  In  a  real 
sense  she  has  been  healed.  She's  alive  In  a 
way  I  can't  understand." 

The  young  Fortson  woman  wants  to  help 
other  people  diagnosed  hopelessly  ill  now 
that  she  knows  what  their  lives  are  like 
They're  hurting.  Their  Uves  are  not  normal 
^ey  Uve  such  a  sad  Ufe.  so  heartbreaking. 
If  people  would  give  of  their  time,  of  them- 
selves They  need  people  to  talk  to  them,  to 
be   with   them,   not  Just  money. 

"People  should  try  to  help  anyway  they 
<»n.  I  hope  1  can  do  more  now  that  I  know 
their  need." 


THE  REVOLUTION  IN  WARFARE' 
THE  COMPUTER  IMPACT 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PE?rN5TLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2,  1974 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going 
through  difficult  and  trying  Umes  in 
this  country  and  at  least  partial  blame 
for  the  problem  lies  In  Congress"  inability 
to  assert  itself  in  terms  of  its  constitu- 
tional mandate  as  a  separate,  equal 
branch  of  our  Government  charged  with 
the  responsibilities  of  regiUatlng  foreign 
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trade.  For  too  long  now  we  have  operated 
as  a  rubberstamp  in  this  city  for  all  of 
the  trade  policies  that  the  boys  at  the 
other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  dream 
up.  And  recently  the  golden  boy  of  all 
those  boys.  Dr.  Kissinger,  has  taken  to 
moving  right  into  the  realm  of  foreign 
trade  as  a  supplement  to  his  foreign 
policy  programs.  All  that  we  are  getting 
out  of  the  mix  is  confusion  and  a  horribly 
convoluted,  disorganized,  and  unbal- 
anced trade  policy. 

For  that  reason  a  bipartisan  group  has 
sponsored  H.R.  15657,  the  National  Pro- 
tection Act  tmendments  to  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969. 

The  amendments  will  go  a  long  way  In 
reasserting  the  responsibilities  of  this 
Congress  to  put  an  end  to  this  abuse  of 
the  fundamental  powers  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

I  have  several  other  concerns  apart 
from  the  obvious  one  of  our  congression- 
al re.5ponsibilities.  however.  A  very  basic 
question  can  be  asked  here:  Are  we  ex- 
porting technological  and  strategic  ma- 
terials or  are  we  simply  selling  prototypes 
to  the  Soviets,  to  be  suddenly  made 
aware  of  the  folly  involved  in  such  short- 
sighted practices.  First  of  all.  it  is  a 
dangerous  thing  indeed  to  give  the  Rus- 
sians the  various  capabilities  in  tech- 
nology that  they  presently  lack.  This  Is 
of  prime  strategic  consideration.  But 
there  Is  also  the  consideration  to  be  made 
secondarily  in  conjunction  with  the  sub- 
sequent losses  to  be  suffered  by  business 
and  labor  if  the  Soviet  desire  for  proto- 
tjT>es  proves  to  fce  of  economic,  and  not 
strategic  motivation. 

These  amendments  will  protect  U.S. 
labor  and  industry  from  purposefully  un- 
fair Communist  competition.  While  it  is 
true  that  our  labor  force  Is  among  the 
best  paid  in  the  world,  and  cur  Industrial 
might  the  strongest,  there  are  indica- 
tions that  recent  trade  policy  has  tended 
to  undermine  these  statuses  in  favor  of 
detente  agreements.  And  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  technological  advances 
and  the  presence  of  a  near-slave  labor 
system  in  Russia  the  Soviets  may  very 
well  be  successful  in  then*  attempts. 

Already  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
in  the  Senate.  Henby  Jackson,  has 
warned  us  of  the  Inherent  dangers  in 
such  naive  dealings  with  a  country  of 
the  recent  reputation  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  applaud  any  chance  whereby  we 
might  get  to  know  the  Russians  better 
in  order  that  we  might  get  along  with 
them  better. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  any  rush  to 
detente  In  the  various  forms  that  the 
present  administration  practices  is  any 
indication  of  the  stability  of  such  a 
course  of  action.  And  I  definitely  am  sure 
that  these  various  technological  exports, 
whether  detrtmentta  to  our  strategic 
outlook  or  to  our  economic  outlook  are 
poor  judgments  and  should  be  con- 
trolled in  whatever  way  we  can  control 
them. 

It  is  time  that  some  basic  judgments 
were  made  by  this  Congress  and  I  feel 
that  this  amendment  will  begin  to  exert 
our  responsibility  to  that  better  Judg- 
ment, 

I  commend  to  your  attention  a  very 
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timely  argxunent  in  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Protection  Act.  as  published  in 
the  July  20,  1974,  Issue  of  Himaan  Events. 
The  author.  Miles  Costick,  makes  some 
very  cogent  points  in  opposition  to  any 
continuance  of  technological  trading 
with  the  Soviets. 
The  article  follows; 

The  Revolution  in  Wabfare:  Thi  Computes 

Impact 

(By  Mlle<iM.  Costick) 

At  the  outset,  i-t  me  say  that  we  are  con- 
cerned lest  the  present  detente  euphoria  mis- 
lead us  into  lowering  our  guard  toward  the 
Conimuntsi  world.  Consequently,  we  must 
recognize  that  a  crucial  element  in  our  Inter- 
nalional  retatloos  Is  the  maintenance  of  a 
margin  of  military  advantage  through  pos- 
session of  a  number  of  sophisticated  tech- 
nologies. 

The  field  of  computers  provides  a  prime 
example.  A  great  many  modern  weapons 
systems  depend  on  computers,  and  In  the 
technology  of  their  production  and  their 
application  in  combination  with  sj-stems  in- 
tet.ratlon  we  are.  by  conservative  estimate, 
about  15  years  ahead  of  the  Soviets.  It  is 
not  that  they  cannot  make  computers.  The 
fact  is  that  they  have  a  computer  industry 
with  substantal  logic  design  capability  and 
one  to  some  extent  able  to  supply  the 
most  critical  mUltary  requirements. 

WTiat  the  Soviets  lack  ts  the  ability  to  build 
large  numbers  of  hii  hty  reliable  sophisticated 
machines,  to  provide  related  equipment  and 
follow-on  support,  and  "naked"  technology*: 
l.e-.  technology  as  such  and  not  that  em- 
bodied Ln  a  machine. 

Iii  October  1973.  Contrjl  Data  Corp.  an- 
nounced Its  signing  with  the  USSR  Council 
of  Ministers  for  Sciences  and  Technology 
of  a  10-year  agreement  for  technical  "co- 
operation" in  developing  and  manufacturing 
advanced  computing  equipment. 

The  Soviets  said  a  key  purpose  of  this 
agreement  would  be  "econometric  modeling 
and  management  of  the  Soviet  economy." 
American  sources  In  Moscow  put  the  ulti- 
mate worth  of  the  agreement  at  about  $500 
million. 

Admlttedy.  the  tJnlted  States  must  redress 
Its  foreign  trade  Imbalances  of  recent  years. 
It  Is  my  contention,  however,  that  such  du- 
biously profitable  ventures  as  this  help  the 
Soviets  plan  what  could  become  our  even- 
tual destruction. 

The  unvisual  enthusiasm  with  which  Mos- 
cow announced  the  signing  of  this  com- 
puter contract  was,  in  Itself,  quite  revealing. 
It  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  bland,  gen- 
eral announcement  disseminated  by  Control 
Data. 

Working  through  TASS.  the  ofSclal  Soviet 
news  agency,  the  Kremlin  leaders  voltm- 
teered  the  Information  that  Control  Data  and 
Soviet  tracking  organizations  had  main- 
tained "commercial  ties  .  .  .  for  over  six 
years."  The  TASS  announcement  In  English 
on  Oct.  23.  1973.  states  that  "the  Control 
Data  Corp.  Is  the  first  American  firm  to  have 
signed  with  the  Soviet  State  Committee  an 
agreement  for  sclenllflc- technical  coopera- 
tion for  a  period  of  10  years. 

"The  agreement  envisages  Joint  work  In 
designing  most  up-to-date  computers,  com- 
puter peripheral  equipment  (magnetic 
tapes),  systems  of  information  processes,  and 
communication  and  also  software  (language 
and  Instructions  to  tell  the  computer  what 
to  do)  for  such  systems." 

Furthermore,  the  TASS  announcement 
went  on  to  reveal  that  .  .  .  "talks  are  on  the 
way  on  the  sale  of  high-speed  'Cyber*  elec- 
tronic computers." 

This  raised  eyebrows  in  some  of  Wash- 
ington's more  sensitive  sanctums.  U.S.  of- 
ficials, as  well  as  some  Control  Data  officials, 
were  surprised  that  TASS  announced  any 
dialogue  on  the  cyber  System.  Cyber  Is  an 
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extremely  sensitive  topic.  It  is  a  very  high- 
speed, large-volume,  third-  or  fourth-gener- 
ation scientific  computer  which  processes  94 
million  bits  of  information  per  second,  or 
even  more. 

Only  eight  to  10  such  InstaUatlons  exist. 
Typical  installations  belong  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  U5.  Air  Force,  NASA, 
and  National  Security  Agency. 

Considerable  confusion  exists  regarding  the 
strategic  Importance  of  computers.  Many  an- 
alysts point  out  that  numerous  other  tech- 
nologies are  revolutionizing  warfare.  For  ex- 
ample: glros.  lasers,  nucleonics,  metallurgy 
and  propulsion. 

Yet.  in  one  way  or  another,  all  tech- 
nologies Including  the  computer  technologies 
themselves,  are  dependent  on  computers.  For 
example,  our  nilac  rv.  which  Is  the  key  fa- 
cility of  the  large  computer  network  run  by 
the  Advance  Research  Projects  Agency  (be- 
longs to  NASA),  the  world's  most  advanced 
computer,  was  built  with  the  help  of  several 
other  large  computers. 

In  short,  today's  emerging  technologies  are 
as  dependent  on  computers  as  the  technol- 
ogies of  the  first  industrial  and  mUltary 
revolution  were  related  to  energy.  Further- 
more, computers,  lasers  and  nucleonics  are 
mter-related. 

Without  computers,  modern  weapons  sys- 
tems could  not  be  built,  integrated,  tested, 
deployed,  kept  combat-ready  and  operated. 
In  fact,  weapons  such  as  missiles,  aircraft. 
tanlLs  and  submarines  Incorporate  computers, 
as  part  ot  their  armament.  Avionics  are  In- 
trlrudcally  computer-linked.  So  is  mlssUe 
accuracy.  MIRVlng  missile  heads  ts  Impos- 
sible without  computers.  Helicopters  used 
against  tanks  are  provided  with  computers 
and  computer  links  to  obtain  the  real-time 
information  needed  for  effective  battlefield 
Inaction. 

In  brief,  there  are  no  modern  weapons 
systems  that  are  not  vitally  dependent  upon 
high-speed  computers.  A  number  of  strategic 
missions  are  centered  on  high-performance 
computers:  e.g.,  early  warning  systems,  com- 
mand-control-communications (C-3) ,  all 
command  control  problems.  antl-ballLstlc 
missiles  defense,  anti-submarine  warfare, 
space  operations  and  several  branches  of  In- 
telligence. 

Simply  stated,  computers  are  not  Just  swlf  C 
calculating  machines.  They  are  entire  sys- 
tems. They  Include  memory  stores  and  test- 
ing and  correcting  mechanisms  that  include. 
also,  peripheral  equipment  such  as  display 
units,  input  and  output  links,  communica- 
tions and  "software"  i  Instructions  for  com- 
puter what  to  do);  i.e.,  old  and  new  installa- 
tions. 

The  big  operational  structures  such  as  mis- 
sile force  or  the  meteorological  or  hydrologl- 
cal  service  must  have  several  large  general- 
purpose  computers  and  special  computers 
feeding  the  general-purpose  machines.  They 
also  require  field  computers  aboard  mobile 
units  such  as  ships,  airplanes,  missiles  and 
space  vehicles. 

For  example,  in  the  Apollo  Program  a  fairly 
large  computer  is  carried  in  the  Saturn 
booster.  One  is  housed  in  the  command 
spacecraft;  two  are  attached  to  the  limar 
module.  The  launch  site  has  a  large  com- 
puter Installation.  The  vast  tracking  system 
contains  many  smaller  and  several  large  com- 
puters. Mission  control  has  still  another  large 
installation.  The  Earth  Resource  Technology 
(ERTt  program  would  be  useless  without 
computers  to  handle  and  "enhance"  the  in- 
puts from  the  diverse  sensors  aboard  the 
satellite. 

The  actual  dismantling  of  export  controls 
began  durmg  1972.  The  OfBce  of  Export  Con- 
trol staff  was  reduced  from  206  to  138.  Also 
reduced  waa  the  list  of  commodities  em- 
bargoed for  strategic  reasons  for  export  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist -ruled 
countries. 

Since  October  1972,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment has  removed  export  restrictions  on  oU 
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but  70  oT  the  550  Items  once  on  that  embargo 
list  At  the  same  time,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment has  created  a  new  bureau  under  its 
Jurisdiction — the  Bureau  for  East-West 
Trade  with  a  stan  of  160  people. 

The  Bureau  for  Easl-Wcst  Trade  biu.  three 
olBces  abroad:  in  Vienna,  with  50  employes. 
Warsaw  and  Moscow.  The  purpose  of  the 
Bureau  for  East-West  Trade  Is  to  actively 
promjte  commercial  relations  »ith  the  So- 
viet Union.  Its  satellites  and  Red  China  In 
addition,  the  United  Slates  has  surprised  its 
allies  by  actively  seeking  ewmptlons  to  re- 
strictions Jointly  set  by  the  countries  In  its 
own  defense  network. 

In  Augtiat  1972.  the  Congress'  response 
prodded  by  the  White  House  ordered  the 
embargo  list  to  be  reviewed  This  was  In  con- 
nection with  the  passage  of  the  "Equal  Ex- 
port Opportunity  Act "  commerce  omclals 
alleged  that  the  review  brought  the  unilater- 
al American  controls  Into  line  with  the  less 
eilenslve  controls  of  "COCOM."  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  the  latter  consisted  of 
Japan  and  all  the  NATO  countries  eicept 
Ireland. 

A  Paris-datellned  New  York  Times  report 
of  July  14,  1973,  said:  'The  C.S  .  which  used 
to  be  the  main  force  pressing  Western  Euro- 
peans to  outlaw  a  number  of  Items  for  ex- 
port to  Communist  countries  on  strategic 
grounds.  Is  now  pushing  for  more  esceptlons 
to  the  ban  list 

■The  about-face  In  the  American  position 
came  atwut  last  January  I,  It  was  learned 
from  U.S  officials  dealing  with  East-Weet 
Trade  in  Vienna.  Now,  when  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  for  the  Western  Allies  Trade 
Embargo  Committee  meets,  the  American 
sources  say.  the  U.S.  Is  the  major  seeker  for 
clearance  of  new  types  of  products  It  can  sell 
to  the  East. 

•  COCOM  was  Intended  to  make  sure  that 
strategic  goods  did  not  leak  through  to  the 
East  as  a  result  of  competition  among  con- 
cerns m  dllTerent  Western  countries.  Two 
reviews  of  the  forbidden  list  have  been  made 
recently.  They  reduced  the  number  of  banned 
Items  from  many  hundreds  down  to  what 
was  described  as  -less  than  SO  '  "We  no  longer 
use  the  shot-gun  approach.'  S  Douglas  Mar- 
tin of  the  American  East-West  Trade  Center 
in  Vienna  said  recently  We  don't  ban  whole 
categories  of  Items.  Our  Job  here  Is  not  to 
enforce  control.' " 

Examples  of  commodities  which  have  been 
removed  from  the  embargo  list  mclude:  ve- 
hicles for  carrying  liquified  gases:  parts  and 
accessories  for  certain  kinds  of  bellcoptera: 
video  tape  recording  equipment;  some  com- 
puters and  semi-conductors,  satellite  com- 
munications eqtupment:  Industrial  pumps: 
cathode  ray  tubes;  some  kinds  of  transistors; 
various  kinds  of  quality  control  machinery; 
raw  materials  such  as  tungsten  and  titanium; 
navigation  aids;  and  some  explosives. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post  of 
Nov  14.  1973.  a  highly  placed  U.S.  oHlclal 
said:  "If  the  U.S.  goes  loo  strong  In  delisting 
the  whole  COCOM  fabric  could  come  apart!'' 

The  present  US.  list  Is  stUI  lengthy.  It 
contains  a  wide  variety  of  chemicals  (rocket 
boosters  In  which  we  hold  a  slgnQcant  lead 
over  the  Soviet  Union),  metals,  adheslvea 
and  electronics,  equipment  used  mainly  In 
chemical  warfare  agents,  rocketry  and  mili- 
tary aircraft. 

On  paper,  most  computer  technology  la 
stul  restricted.  But  the  OS.  has  sold  a  vari- 
ety of  computers  and  computer  hardware  to 
a  number  of  Communist  nations.  Decisions 
on  which  computers  to  lei  the  Soviets  buy 
se«m  to  he  marked  by  a  latitude  which  de- 
tente buffs  call  Judgment  and  which  experts 
call  "ad-hockery." 

Wade  B.  Holland,  editor  of  Rand  Corpora- 
tion's Soviet  Cybernetics  Review  put  It  this 
way  In  Science,  Vol.  183.  Feb.  B,  1974: 

•There  are  no  rigid  standards.  Getting  a 
license  to  export  depends  on  bow  much 
weight  you  can  throw  or  whether  your  tlm- 
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iDg  la  right.  Itke  If  Nixon  has  just'made  a 
visit  to  Moscow." 

In  1S72  the  Commerce  and  State  Depart- 
ments approved  the  export  of  164  Centiillgn- 
B  precision  grinding  machines.  Just  before 
tho  presidential  election,  Nicholas  LeydB, 
general  manager  of  the  Bryant  Chucking 
Grinder  Co.  of  SprUig&eld,  Vt.,  announced  a 
contract  with  the  Soviets  for  164  Centallgn- 
B  machines  capable  of  finishing  precision 
miniature  ball  bearings  to  tolerances  of 
25th-mllUonth  of  a  Inch.  The  VS.  reported]; 
never  owned  more  than  77  of  these  machines. 
Ball  bearings  are  an  integral  part  of  many 
weapons  systems,  there  is  no  substitute.  The 
entire  Soviet  ball  bearing  production  capa- 
bility la  of  Western  origin.  AU  Soviet  tanks 
and  military  vehicles  run  on  bearings  manu- 
factured on  Western  equipment  or  on  copies 
of  Western  equipment. 

All  Soviet  missiles  and  related  systams.  in- 
cluding guidance  systems  have  bearings 
manufactured  on  Western  equipment  or  on 
Soviet  duplicates  of  this  equipment.  Bryant 
Chucking  Grinder  Co.  has  been  a  major  sup- 
plier of  ball  bearings  processing  equipment 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Upon  purchase.  In  1973.  of  164  Bryant 
precision  grinding  machines.  AnatoUy  I.  Sos- 
tousov.  minister  of  the  Machine  Tool  Indus- 
try in  the  Soviet  Union,  said  they  had  waited 
13  years  for  these  machines,  which  Included 
mostly  the  banned  models:  "We  are  using 
more  and  more  instruments  of  all  kinds  and 
our  needs  for  bearings  for  these  instruments 
is  very  great.  In  all,  we  need  to  manufacture 
fl.ve  times  more  bearings  than  13  years  ago." 
That  makes  sense — the  Soviets  have  five 
times  more  missiles  than  ihey  did  12  jrears 
ago.  (National  Suicide.  Antony  C.  Sutton. 
Arlington  House.  1973.  pp.  100.) 

My  inquiry  with  a  Defense  Department 
source  regarding  the  Bryant  equipment  and 
precision  miniature  ball  bearings  resulted  in 
the  following  reply:  "They  are  the  key  to  our 
highly  accurate,  miniaturized  ICBM  guid- 
ance systems  and  the  MIRVing  of  our  war- 
heads." 

Recent  reports  about  agreements  signed 
by  General  Dynamics  Corp.  with  the  Soviet 
State  Committee  for  Science  and  Technology 
are  also  disturbmg  The  flve-year  agreement 
for  scientific  and  technological  cooperation 
covers  such  defense -related  fields  as  ships 
and  ship  building,  telecommunications 
equipment,  asbestos  mining  and  processing, 
commtrciai  and  special  purpose  aircraft, 
computer-operated  microfilm  equipment  and 
nivigHtion  and  water  buoys 

Similarly  upsetting;  the  Fairchlld  Corp. 
deal  with  Communi.tt  Poland  for  sale  of  US. 
Integrated  circuit  technology  used  exten- 
sively m  modern  weapons  systems  and  In 
third-generfltlon  computers. 

The  February  1974  Issue  of  Armed  Forces 
Jo-urnal  International  reports  that  the  So- 
viets are  asking  major  U.S-  aerospace  firms 
t  Boeing,  Lockheed  and  McDonald-Dou^las) 
to  Bell  them,  on  a  major  scale,  the  manufac- 
turing technology  and  managerial  expertise 
to  build  wlde-bodled  commercial  Jet  liners. 
This  is  but  one  nf  a  series  of  recent  deals 
That  bring  to  a  head  the  issue:  How  far 
should  the  United  States  ro  In  ctUtivatlng 
new  -trade"  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union? 
Where  do  we  draw  the  line  between  com- 
mercial technology  and  mllltars'  or  strategic 
technology  in  our  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Pirras  now  being  asked  to  supply  Mosrow 
with  a  fun  range  of  technical  know-how  to 
build  Jumbo  jets  are  the  sam*  firms  build- 
ing most  of  our  military  aircraft.  It  would  be 
challenging,  to  say  the  least,  for  these  firms 
to  develop  a  major  aviation  complex  for  the 
USSR  withatit  some  compromise  of  our  own 
security. 

Jumbo  Jets  are  the  primary  aviation  In 
which  US.  industry  holds  unchallenged 
domination  in  world  markets.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  ship  our  technology  to  our  self- 
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declared  adversary,  thereby  giving  him  the 
ability  to  disrupt  markets,  wage  economic 
warfare  and  inflict  damage  upon  the  United 
States'  economic  welfare.  The  word  for  this 

is  "suicide." 


August  1,  19?^ 


PUBLIC  CITIZENS  VISITORS 
CENTER 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

OP   CONNrCTlCtTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1974 
Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  submit  the  following  ad- 
denda Jor  the  Members'  roster  of  items 
for  visiting  constituents.  I  am  particu- 
larly delighted  to  offer  this  article  be- 
cause Ralph  Nader  is  a  constituent  of 
mine;  Patricia  Brooks,  the  WTiter.  is 
based  in  my  State  of  Connecticut,  and 
the  subject — the  Public  Citizens  Visitors 
Center — is  an  especially  timely  one  and 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  helpful  to  visitors 
to  the  Washington  scene. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  28.   1974| 
Inside  Washington  With  Ralph  Nadee 

fBy  Patricia  Brooks) 
■So  many  visitors  to  Washington  walk  past 
all  the  famous  monuments  In  lockstep.  eyes 
glazed  over.  They  get  no  sense  of  the  dy- 
namic things  going  on  around  them,  things 
that  are  going  to  shape  their  Uvea.  We're 
trying  to  clue  them  in  on  the  action." 

Pay  Mauro  speaking.  She's  the  director  of 
the  Public  Citizens  Visitors  Center,  a  new 
enterprise  of  Ralph  Nader,  the  consumer  ad- 
vocate, devoted  to  helping  tourists  see  the 
real  sights  behind  the  sites  In  the  nation's 
capital.  It  opened  late  this  sprmg  In  a  mod- 
est storefront  at  1200  15th  Street  N.W..  Just 
down  the  road  a  piece  from  the  White  House, 
and  thus  far  It  has  corraled  only  a  few  hun- 
dred visitors  a  week — a  negligible  fraction 
of  the  19  million  expected  to  stream  Into 
Washington  this  year.  But  if  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  recommends  a  bill  of 
impeachment,  and  If  the  full  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives debates  the  Issue,  the  volun- 
teers at  the  Visitors  Center  expect  to  have 
their  hands  full  dispensing  free  information, 
advice  and  assistance.  That's  exactly  the 
the   center    hopes   to   clue 
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visitors  in  on. 

The  earnest  intent  of  the  center  is  evident 
In  Its  weekly  calendar,  a  four-page  compen- 
dium of  Washington  happenings  of  con- 
sumer, civil,  political,  ecological  and  cultural 
interest.  Copies  are  distributed  to  hotels 
and  motels  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
the  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau  ("They 
tell  you  how  to  spend  your  money,  but  not 
how  to  spend  your  time."  says  Fay  Mauro), 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  other 
places  where  tourists  gather.  Some  examples 
of  listings  m  the  calendar. 

Events  of  Special  IvtereH  Proeram=  at 
the  Visitors  Center  starring  the  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs ...  or  with  a  member  of  the  Capitol 
HUl  News  Service  on  how  the  press  covers 
Congress  .  .  or  with  lobbyists  ...  or  with 
someone  from  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration on  the  energy  crisis. 

A    STOP    AT    THE    PENTAGON 

Tours  and  Visits  Recommended.  A  stop  at 
the  Pentagon  with  "special  briefings  for  small 
groups'  ...  a  tour  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Science  Center,  "a  'must'  for  green 
thumb  gardeners  "  .  .  a  visit  to  the  Ood- 
dard  Space  Plight  Center  ("Note:  45  mln. 
driving  time  Involved— but  worth  it!"). 
Some  of  the  ofl-beaten-tracfc  tours  require 
appomtments,  which  the  Visitors  Center 
offers  to  arrange. 


Congressional  Hearings  of  "Special  /n(er- 
est."  "An  agricultural  commltee  hearing 
may  sound  like  dullsville."  says  Pay  Mauro. 
"But  when  you  get  Cabinet  officers  testify- 
ing about  the  economy  before  the  Senators 
who  are  going  to  write  the  laws  for  change, 
it  can  be  damn  exciting!"  The  subjects  apt 
to  be  considered  of  'special  Interest"  in- 
clude regulatory  agencies  such  as  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  governmental  secrecy 
protection  of  individual  rights,  or  even  hear- 
ings chaired  fay  a  prominent  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative known  for  his  Interest  in  con- 
sumer or  public- Interest  affairs. 

The  Visitors  Center  itself  is  a  pocketslee 
rectangle  of  a  room  staffed  by  young  and 
enthusiastic  volunteers  who  encourage  you 
to  take  without  charge  any  or  all  of  the 
diverse  pamphlets  stacked  neatly  on  Ubies. 
The  pamphlets  cover  such  topics  as  energy. 
consumer  news  in  Spanish  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish, the  schedule  of  Smlth,sonlan  events, 
historical  data  on  Impeachment  and  infor- 
mation on  salmonella  and  food  poisoning. 
nursing  home  care,  acupuncture  and — not 
surprising  considering  the  center's  guiding 
light — all  you'll  ever  want  to  know  about 
automobile  safety  belts. 

FREE    MOVIES 

There  Is  a  tiny  adjunct  to  the  Visitors 
Center  on  the  third  floor  of  tJie  same  build- 
ing, where  free  movies  of  public  Interest  are 
shown  three  times  a  day.  The  films  are 
short*,  many  from  the  National  Film  Board 
of  Canada,  on  a  variety  of  subjects:  grass 
roots  activism,  abuse  of  the  environment, 
economic  exploitation. 

Also  available  upstairs  are  the  Nader  re- 
ports on  all  Congressional  voting  records, 
handy  If  you  plan  to  call  on  your  Congress- 
man. The  center  wlU  also  help  you  contact 
your  Senator  or  Representative.  "If  a  group 
comes  Ih,"  one  volunteer  explained,  "and 
wants  to  see  their  Senator  on  a  q^ecijQc  Issue 
or  problem.  Pay  Mauro  tries  to  help  set  up 
an  appointment,  if  not  with  the  Senator,  at 
least  with  his  legislative  aide."  And  the  cen- 
ter will  point  you  In  the  right  direction  If 
you  want  to  see  your  Congressman  in  action. 
Volunteers  will  look  up  the  committees  he's 
on.  check  the  schedule  and  send  you  off  to 
the  hearing  where  you  can  see  him  function, 
or  not  function,  as  the  case  may  be. 

A  look  at  the  center's  guest  book  Indicates 
that  the  350  or  so  weekly  visitors  come 
from  all  over  the  United  States,  with  a 
handful  from  Europe  In  general,  they  seem 
to  be  people  whose  political  consciousness  U 
raised,  though  the  16-year-old  high  school 
boy  manning  the  desk  says,  -We  do  get  a  few 
who  Just  come  in  for  the  free  bus  maps." 

I  accompanied  a  small  group  from  the  Visi- 
tors Center  one  morning  to  the  Dlrksen  Of- 
fice Building  of  the  Senate  A  voung  woman 
from  Florida,  waiting  in  line  to  be  admitted 
:o  the  large  hearing  room  where  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  was  hearing  witnesses 
on  the  appointment  of  Earl  Sllbert  as  United 
States  Attorney,  said:  "I  used  to  wonder  when 
I  took  the  guided  tour  of  Congress  why  so 
few  of  the  Congressmen  were  on  the  floor. 
The  tour  guide  implied  they  were  all  goofing 
off.  I've  been  learning  at  the  Visitors  Cen- 
ter about  all  the  hearings  our  Representa- 
tives have  to  go  to." 

A  college  student  at  George  Washington 
University  said.  "When  I  first  came  to  Wash- 
ington. I  thought  you  had  to  have  'pull'  to 
get  into  hearings.  Now  I  know  it's  Just 
stamina.  The  popular  hearings  have  thick 
lines  from  9:30  on  But  if  you  persevere, 
vou  usually  get  in  for  some  of  the  action 
before  the  hearing  ends  at  noon.  Afternoon 
hearings  generally  are  even  easier  to  get 
into  " 

This  was  an  "action"  hearing.  Henry  Peter- 
son. Assistant  Attorney  General,  was  the  first 
scheduled  witness.  The  hearing  was  to  begin 
at  10:30,  It  wa«  only  10  AM.  and  the  line 
already  stretched  halfway  down  the  long  hall. 
As   members    of   the    Judiciary   Committee 
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strode  down  the  hall,  the  television  crews 
primed  themselves  to  interview  the  super- 
stars— Sam  Ervln,  Ted  Kennedy,  Peterson — 
while  Senators  Tunney,  Hart,  Uruska,  even 
Chairman  Eastland,  drifted  by  unheralded. 
At  the  hearing  itself,  Henry  Peterson  ex- 
ploded at  Sam  Ervln.  slammed  the  table  re- 
peatedly, and  the  audience  gobbled  the  scene 
greedily. 

Ralph  Nader,  at  the  press  conference  that 
officially  opened  the  Visitors  Center  May  14, 
was  asked,  "Why  will  tourists  bother  com- 
ing here  to  get  Information  about  Congress, 
the  Supreme  Court  and  regulatory  agencies' 
hearings?  That  doesn't  sound  like  much  fun." 

Nader  replied:  "It  depends  on  one's  defini- 
tion of  fun.  One  definition  Is  not  being  bored. 
We  hope  to  offer  visitors  a  chance  to  make 
their  stay  in  Washington  more  meaningful 
than  a  Gray  Line  Tour." 

The  Public  Citizens  Visitors  Center  (tel: 
202-659-9053)  Is  open  from  9  AM.  to  5  PJ^. 
Mondays  through  Fridays,  9  AM.  to  1  P-M. 
Saturdays  and  closed  Sundays.  The  center's 
calendar  states  that  It  is  "a  free  non-profit 
faculty  open  to  everyone  and  funded  entirely 
by  contributions."  A  discreet  money  box  ac- 
cepts visitors'  donations,  but  much  of  the 
rent  is  paid  by  Nader's  Public  Citizens  Or- 
ganization, which  In  turn,  of  course,  la  funded 
by  contributions. 

Much  of  the  material  available  at  the  Vlsl- 
wrs  Center  could  be  obtained  elsewhere  by 
diligent  bird-<Joggmg.  The  dally  Congres- 
sional hearings,  for  Instance,  are  listed  in 
■nie  Washington  Post.  But  the  Nader  Center 
is  an  unusual  one-stop  facility  that  wraps 
up  all  kinds  of  information  of  general  public 
interest. 


NATIONAL  SECXJRITrES  MARKET 
BOARD 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

or   GZORCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1,  1974 
Mr,  STDCKEY.  Mr,  .^Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Commerce  and  Finance 
may  shortly  be  taking  up  consideration 
of  H.R,  5050  which  provides,  among 
other  things,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  securities  market  system — an 
electronic  link-up  of  the  stock  exchanges 
with  the  over-the-counter  market.  This 
will  be  accomplished  primarily  by  a  com- 
posite quotation  and  transactional  tape 
which  n-ill  allow  investors  to  buy  and  sell 
ai  the  best  possible  prices  no  matter 
where  they  occur  throughout  the  system, 
.Although  Congress  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  appear  com- 
mitted to  seeing  the  implementation  of 
the  central  market  concept,  there  is  as 
yet  no  consensus  within  either  the  in- 
dustry or  Congress  as  to  how  the  national 
securities  market  system  should  develop, 
who  should  or  should  not  participate, 
and  how  it  should  be  regulated.  All  these 
are  extremely  important  questions,  and 
the  way  In  which  Congress  answers  them 
will  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
viability  of  the  securities  industry,  the 
corporations  raising  capital  through  the 
equity  markets,  and  the  public  Investors 
who  directly  or  indirectly  commit  their 
funds  to  the  growth  of  America's  pub- 
licly owned  companies. 

One  of  the  answers,  which  I  submit- 
ted to  the  subcommittee  several  months 
aeo  in  the  form  of  a  discussion  proposal, 
15  to  create  a  self-regulatory  body,  a 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

National  Securities  Market  Board.  By 
delegating  to  the  Board  regulatory  au- 
thority over  key  elements  of  the  national 
market  system — composite  quotation  and 
transactional  tape — both  industry  and 
the  public  would  be  assured  of  maximum 
involvement  In  developing,  operating, 
and  regulating  the  system. 

The  Board  would  also  Introduce  a 
greater  degree  of  flexibility  Into  the  sys- 
tem's regulatory  framework.  Subject  to 
SEC  and  congressional  oversight,  the 
Board  would  be  in  a  position  to  react 
quickly  and  in  the  public  Interest  to  day- 
to-day  management  and  regulatory 
problems  while  also  being  In  a  position  to 
evaluate  the  system  and  anticipate  prob- 
lems without  waiting  on  Congress  for  en- 
abling legislation.  There  is  much  talk 
about  the  "evolution"  of  the  national 
market  system,  but  no  one  really  knows 
what  this  evolution  will  entail.  It  would 
seem  that  a  self-regulatory  body  for  the 
system  would  be  in  a  unique  position  to 
guide  the  system's  evolution. 

A  third  advantage  is  the  clear  delinea- 
tion of  regulatory  responsibility  for  the 
national  market  system.  The  Board 
would  not  add  another  regulatory  layer: 
rather  it  would  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
either  overlapping  self-regulatory  re- 
sponsibilities or  a  void  of  .self -regulatory 
authority.  My  bill  would  accomplish  this 
by  providing  that  the  exchanges  and  the 
National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers would  continue  to  perform  those  self- 
regulatory  functions  not  performed  by 
the  Board,  The  Board  would  only  have 
Jurisdiction  over:  First,  the  criteria  for 
determining  the  eligibility  of  securities 
to  be  traded  within  the  system  and  sec- 
ond, the  criteria  governing  and  regulat- 
ing a  consolidated  transactional  report- 
ing system  and  a  composite  quotation 
system. 

Before  briefly  summarizing  the  bill's 
provisions,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
I  am  introducing  the  proposal  in  bill  form 
only  to  faclUtate  the  solicitation  of  com- 
ments. I  plan  to  offer  the  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  title  VI  of  committee 
print  No.  1  of  HJR.  5050.  if  that  is  the 
vehicle  chosen  by  the  subcommittee  for 
markup. 

In  reviewing  and  commenting  on  this 
proposal,  I  would  encourage  Interested 
parties  to  focus  on :  First,  the  need  for  a 
self -regulatory  body  for  the  national  se- 
curities market  system,  an  industry 
board  with  public  representation,  and 
second,  the  areas  of  the  system  over 
which  the  self-regulatory  body  should  be 
granted  jurisdiction  in  order  to  Insure 
that  the  system  operates  smoothly,  in 
the  public  interest,  and  with  an  eye  to- 
ward future  needs.  After  these  major 
substantive  points  are  addressed,  then 
I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  comment 
on  other  provisions  such  as  how  many 
Board  members  there  should  be,  how 
they  should  be  elected,  who  they  should 
represent,  et  cetera. 

We  are  fast  approaching  the  imple- 
mentation of  key  elements  of  the  no- 
tional securities  market  system.  I  would 
hope  that  if  there  is  no  consensus  over 
other  matters,  there  would  at  least  be 
consensus  on  the  need  to  stop  haggling 
over  who  would  have  veto  power  and 
who  should  receive  special  privileges  In 
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the  system.  I  would  also  hope  that  this 
proposal  coupled  with  agreements  al- 
ready hammered  out  on  important  pro- 
visions of  H.R,  5050  would  be  recognized 
as  positive  steps  in  the  direction  of  de- 
signing the  new  systam  before  it  designs 
Itself  In  an  ad  hoc  fashion  to  the  possible 
detriment  of  the  industry,  listed  corpora- 
tions, public  investors,  and  the  Nation's 
capital  markets. 

EXPLANATION 

The  bin  adds  a  new  section,  section 
15B,  to  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934.  Subsections  lai  and  (bi  of  the  new 
section  attempts  to  indicate  the  natiu-e 
of  a  national  securities  market  system 
and  to  specify  what  may  be  some  of  Its 
components.  Subsection  (a)  contains 
certain  findings  concerning  the  country's 
capital  markets  and  the  need  to  develop 
a  national  securities  market  system,  In- 
cluding a  national  self-regulatory  body 
to  govern  and  operate  the  system  sub- 
ject to  SEC  oversight  and  regulation. 

Subsection  (b>  directs  the  SEC  to  take 
all  steps  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  new 
section  to  establish  such  a  system,  and 
the  subsection  states  that  such  a  .<;ystem 
shall  Include,  at  a  minimum,  a  transac- 
tional reporting  system,  a  composite 
quotation  system,  and,  until  such  time 
as  the  seli-regulatory  txjdy  Is  effectively 
established,  rules  to  establish  criteria  for 
securities  to  be  qualified  for  trading  In 
the  system. 

Subsection  ic)  provides  that  the  SEC 
must  appoint  a  National  Market  Board 
at  least  3  years  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Securities  Acts  Amendments  of 
1974— H.R.  5050.  The  SEC  may  defer 
appointment  of  the  Board  for  periods  up 
to  2  years,  but  such  periods  must  not 
exceed  a  total  of  4  additional  years  from 
the  3-year  time  period.  In  deferring  the 
appointment  of  the  Board,  the  SEC  must 
give  Congress  prior  notice  and  state  Its 
reasons  therefor. 

Subsection  idi  states  that  the  SEC 
must  appoint  15  members  to  the  Board 
who  will  be  reasonably  representative  of 
registered  exchanges  and  national  se- 
curities associations:  likely  classes  of 
participants  in  the  system — securities  in- 
formation processors,  marketmakers, 
specialists,  and  brokers  and  dealers — 
mvestors:  the  public;  and  other  persons 
as  the  Commission  may  deem  appropri- 
ate. 

Subsection  <ei  gives  the  appointed 
Board  1  year  within  which  time  to  file 
with  the  .SEC  a  proposed  constitution 
and  rules  which  mast  provide  for,  among 
other  things,  fair  and  equitable  pro- 
cedures for  the  election  of  successors  to 
members  of  the  Board  reasonably  repre- 
sentative of  the  persons  identified  in 
subsection  id'. 

Subsection  ifi  provides  that  the  SEC 
must  approve  or  require  modifications  of 
the  proposed  constitution  and  rules  120 
days  after  the  filing,  or  within  such 
longer  period  of  time  as  the  SEC  deter- 
mines necessary,  after  providing  inter- 
ested parties  with  an  opportunity  for 
oral  or  written  comments 

Subsection  (g>  delineates  the  Board's 
area  of  jurisdiction.  The  Board's  rules 
shall:  First,  establish  criteria  for  deter- 
mining the  eligibility  of  sec\irities  to  be 
traded  within  the  system;  and  second. 
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establish  criteria  governing  and  regu- 
lating a  consolidated  transactional  re- 
porting system  and  a  composite  quota- 
tion system. 

Subsection  ih)  gives  the  SEC  respon- 
sibility for  promulgating  rules  to  assure 
the  (air  and  equitable  treatment  of  all 
participants  in  the  system  and  to  coordi- 
nate functions  among  the  various  mar- 
kets comprising  the  system. 

Subsection  <i)  prohibits  any  securi- 
ties exchange  or  securities  association 
from  maintaining  or  enforcing  any  rule 
or  any  action  that  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  rules  promulgated  pursuant  to 
subsections  igi  and  th). 

Subsection  fji  provides  that  the  SEC 
will  have  the  same  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  Board,  its  constitution,  and 
its  rules  and  amendments  thereto  as  the 
SEC  has  with  respect  to  registered  se- 
curities exchanges  and  securities  associa- 
tions on  the  day  after  enactment  of  the 
Securities  Acts  Amendments  of  1974. 

Finally,  subsection  (ki  gives  the  Board 
authority  to  assess  participants  in  the 
system  reasonable  fees  to  finance  to  cost 
of  the  Board's  operations  and  to  contract 
with  suppliers  and  operators  of  equip- 
ment needed  to  perform  the  appropriate 
functions  of  the  system. 


LOANS  FOR  VETERANS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  KrW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  200-year  history,  American 
soldiers  have  returned  home  not  to 
cheers,  and  trumpets,  but  rather  only  to 
the  closed  eyes  and  ears  of  a  nation 
that  grew  tired  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Our 
colleague,  Mr.  MtrRpny  of  New  York,  has 
opened  his  eyes  and  has  seen  one  of  the 


major  needs  of  the  Vietnam  era  veter- 
ans— money:  money  to  start  or  Improve 
his  business. 

Mr.  Murphy's  bill,  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor,  will  not  only  raise  the  loan 
ceiling  from  52.500  to  $30,000  but  further 
it  will  make  all  veterans  eligible  for  these 
loans.  To  date,  young  veterans,  or  those 
who  have  served  in  our  Armed  Forces 
since  Ja:iuary  31,  1955.  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  eligibility  for  small  busi- 
ness loans.  This  bill  would  correct  this 
injustice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vietnam  war  may  not 
have  been  our  most  popular  war.  How- 
ever, we  should  not  turn  our  backs,  nor 
our  budget,  to  the  millions  of  America's 
former  service  men  and  women.  They 
were  there  when  called  on.  and  it  is  our 
national  and  humanitarian  duty  to  come 
now  to  their  aid. 

I  introduce  the  following  editorial  from 
EU  Ertario,  La  Prensa.  the  fine  bilingual 
newspaper  in  my  city  on  Mr.  Murphy's 
bill  for  the  further  information  of  my 
colleagues : 

Loans  for  Vetekans 
It  does  5«m  often  that  veterans  are  a 
separate  oppressed  minority.  Many  feel  that 
the  only  time  they  are  in  the  newpapers  la 
when  someone  with  military  experience  hi- 
jacks a  plane,  robs  a  bank  or  goes  out  on  a 
killing  spree.  In  the  nation's  haste  to  forget 
Its  wars,  the  veteran  has  been  left  alone, 
alone  to  grapple  with  his  particular  problem; 
trying  to  get  back  the  chance  to  enter  the 
mainstream  he  lost  when  he  answered  the 
call  of  his  country. 

Especially  poignant  is  the  case  of  the  Viet- 
nam Vet.  After  other  American  wars,  vet- 
erans came  home  as  victors,  full  of  tales  of 
glory.  But  not  the  Viet  veteran:  Wrong  war. 
Wrong  generation.  Wrong  ending.  There  were 
no  heroes  this  time.  In  1970.  a  study  found 
that  the  Vietnam  veteran  Is  In  much  worse 
shape  than  his  World  Wars  I  and  II  counter- 
parts. 

Coming  to  the  aid  of  the  forgotten  veteran. 
Congressman  John  Murphy  (D.-N.Y.)  has 
now  Introduced  a  bill  that  would  really  aid 
the  ex-soldiers  In  their  struggle  to  carve  out 
a  future  lor  themselves.  The  bUl  would  pro- 


vide for  a  new  program  for  veterans  to  ob- 
tam  business  loans. 

"Our  veterans — the  Congressman  stated- 
are  a  valuable  asset  to  any  community.  Their 
desire  to  own  thetr  own  business  must  lie 
encouraged.  The  legislation  I  have  Intro- 
duced will  add  the  needed  momentum  to  get 
veterans  back  Into  their  community." 

Congri-asman  Murphy  went  on  to  say  that 
■  Veterans  who  want  to  obtain  loans  to  start 
their  own  business,  or  improve  an  existing 
business,  have  been  lighting  a  lot  of  red  tape, 
with  the  Introduction  of  my  new  bill.  I  hope 
to  raise  the  limits  on  the  amount  the  vet- 
eran can  borrow."' 

Right  now  the  Business  Loan  Program  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  la  foundering. 
Loans  are  heard  to  obtain,  and  when  granted. 
the  maximum  amount  that  a  veteran  can 
receive  Is  approximately  $2,500:  Now.  this  Is 
chickenfeed  In  these  times  of  brutal,  run- 
away inflation. 

Congressman  Murphy's  new  bUI  would 
raise  the  loan  limit  to  930.000.  Of  this 
amount,  not  more  than  $20,000  shall  be  used 
for  purchases  of  construction,  repairs,  or  Im- 
provements of  lands  and  buildings.  Not  more 
than  $10,000  is  to  be  losed  for  repair  or  Im- 
provement to  equipment  or  stock. 

"The  most  Important  part  of  my  bill — Mr. 
Murphy  added— Is  the  fact  that  for  the  first 
time  all  veterans  wUl  be  eligible  to  obtain 
these  loans.  Up  untU  this  time  there  was  a 
discrimination  against  the  young  veteran." 
(Veterans  who  have  served  after  January  31, 
1956  have  not,  up  until  now.  been  eligible  to 
obtain  a  smaU  business  loan.) 

The  Congressman  stated  that  this  Inequity 
must  he  resolved:  "These  men  answered  the 
same  caII  to  scr\e  their  country  as  did  the 
men  of  World  Wars  I  and  n.  and  It  Is  un- 
fair that  they  are  being  denied  the  same 
benefits  that  our  older  veterans  now  possess." 
Mr.  Murphy  said. 

With  the  increase  in  benefit  allowances 
and  the  eligibility  of  veterans  who  have 
served  since  the  Korean  conflict,  this  new 
legislation  should  provide  greater  assistance 
to  all  veterans. 

We  hope  with  Mr.  Murphy  that  Congress 
will  not  let  this  bill  languish  and  die  tn 
committee  and  that  the  measure  will  not 
only  increase  the  amount  that  the  Vet  can 
borrow  but  that  it  will  encourage  more  vet- 
erans to  actively  seek  these  loans  as  a  way 
of  starting  a  business  and  getting  back  Into 
the  communltv. 
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The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Lord.  Thou  hast  been  our  dwelling 
place  in  all  generations.  Be/ore  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
Thou  hadst  formed  the  Earth  and  the 
world,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlast- 
ing. Thou  art  God. — Psalms  90:  1. 2. 

Our  fathers  looked  to  Thee  and  trust- 
ing in  Thy  mercy.  Thou  didst  uphold 
them  all  their  days.  Give  lo  us  In  our  day 
such  an  awareness  of  Thy  presence  that 
we  may  know  that  Thou  art  with  us  to 
uphold  us  and  to  guide  us.  Strengthen  us 
In  the  hour  of  temptation,  keep  our  feet 
from  falling  and  our  spirits  from  faint- 
ing. Lead  in  the  paths  of  Thy  peace  and 
along  the  road  of  Thy  righteousness  that 
we  may  not  fail  man  nor  Thee  in  these 
critical  times. 

Make  us  true  children  of  Thine,  pro- 
moting peace  and  Justice  with  good  will 
among  our  people:  for  Thy  name's  sake. 
Amen. 


THE  JO0RNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  aimounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

HR.  3620.  An  act  to  establish  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp  National  WUdlUe  Refuge;  and 
H.R.  48«1.  An  act  to  amend  tlie  act  of 
October  4,  1961.  providing  for  the  preserva- 
tlon  and  protection  of  certain  lands  known 
as  Plscataway  Park  In  Prince  Georges  and 
Charles  Counties.  Md..  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.B.  15644.  An  act  m&ktng  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  t7  S  Poetsl 
Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  independent,  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.B.  15544)  entlUed  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
I3epartment.  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  Independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  and  for 
other  purposes."  disagreed  to  by  the 
House:  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA.  Mr.  Bath.  Mr.  Eagletob,  Mr. 
Chiles.  Mr.  McOee,  Mr.  McCleilan,  Mr. 


Bellmow.  Mr.  H.anELD,  and  Mr.  Yodno 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2193.  An  act  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
Asian  Development  BanK: 

S  3362.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,  and  continued  construction 
of  the  Federal  transmission  system  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  by  use  of  the  revenues 
ot  the  Federal  Columbia  River  Power  System 
and  the  proceeds  oi  revenue  bonds,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

S.  3792.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Export  Administration   Act  of   1969. 


sECUBrry  precautions  in  house 

DURING  IMPEACHMENT  PRO- 
CEEDINGS 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  speak  out  because  it 
Is  a  matter  ol  concern  and  has  l)een  for 
some  time.  This  has  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  in  the  matter  ol  a  few  days  this 
House  Chamber  will  be  the  scene  of  com- 
mon national  attention  where  the  focus 
ol  a  great  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple will  be  concentrated. 

It  has  been  precisely  at  those  times 
that  recent  history  has  shown  that  some 
people  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity 
like  this,  in  order  to  try  to  locus  atten- 
tion on  some  things  that  happen  to  be 
agitated  for. 

I  hope  that  the  security  that  will  pre- 
vail during  the  deliberations  on  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Impeachment  that  will  be  be- 
fore the  House  as  a  result  of  the  action 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  wUl 
be  a  matter  of  utmost  priority  on  the 
part  of  the  House  leadership.  I  believe 
that  the  usual  security  precautions  will 
be  Inadequate.  I  think  that  there  Is  a  very 
serious  possibility  that  once  again  the 
House  could,  to  Its  great  dismay,  find  It- 
self the  scene  of  an  Incident  that  was 
enacted  here  about  13.  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  least  that 
can  be  done  is  to  provide  for  some  pre- 
cautions now  existing  at  the  airport  ter- 
minals— scanners  leading  to  the  House 
galleries.  Ordinary  security  will  not  be 
enough. 

CONFERENCE  OF  HOUSE  RULES 
COMMITTEE  ON  IMPEACHMENT 
DEBATE 

<Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
ing Presidential  Impeachment  debate 
calls  for  the  House  to  adopt  certain  spe- 
cial procedures  which  are  not  otherwise 
necessan'  when  considering  regular  con- 
gressional business. 

The  members  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
Speaker  Cahl  Albert,  House  Majority 
Leader  Tip  O'Neill,  House  Majority 
Whip    John    McFall,    House    Minority 


Leader  John  Rhodes.  House  Minority 
Whip  Les  Abends.  Judiciary  Committee 
Chairman  Peteb  Rodino.  and  Represent- 
ative Edward  Hutchinson,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, met  in  an  unofficial  capacity 
Thursday  afternoon,  August  1.  In  the 
2' 2  hour  meeting  thoughts  were  ex- 
changed and  recommendations  made  re- 
garding the  rules  and  procedures  which 
would  be  most  practical  in  allowing  the 
entire  House  membership  participation 
In  this  historical  legislative  event. 

Although  the  bipartisan  gathering 
reached  no  official  decision,  there  was 
agreement  that  after  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee files  its  report  on  the  impeach- 
ment proceedings  next  week,  August  8, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  will  then  con- 
vene— on  August  13  for  the  purpose  of 
defining  the  rules  and  procedures  for 
House  debate.  It  was  also  agreed  by  the 
members  of  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican leadership  present  that  the  Im- 
peachment debate  will  begin  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  on  Monday,  August  19. 

Among  the  impeachment  procedures 
to  be  given  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  will  be:  The  overall  time 
of  debate:  dinsion  of  debate  time  during 
the  floor  discussion;  the  control  of  the 
time:  the  question  of  whether  the  three 
articles  ot  Impeachment  recommended  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  should  be 
amended:  and  whetiier  or  not  the  elec- 
tronic media  should  be  allowed  to  broad- 
cast the  proceedings  of  the  House  floor. 


great  world  powers  not  overlook  the  hu- 
man rights  of  one  ill-fated  man  whose 
entire  future  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  whims 
of  a  government. 

The  incredible  ineptitude  of  American 
officials  lost  Simas  Kudirka's  freedom  for 
him  in  1971  when  he  sought  asylum  In 
the  country  to  which  he  has  a  birthright. 
It  is  now  our  duty  and  deepest  respon- 
sibility to  do  all  in  our  power  to  regain 
for  this  man  and  his  family  the  freedom 
to  return  to  his  homeland. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  FOR 
PRESIDENTIAL  INTERCESSION  ON 
BEHALF  OF  CAPTURED  LITHU- 
ANIAN-AMERICAN   SEAMAN 

(Mr.  HANRAHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlis.) 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Introduce  a  concurrent  resolution 
today  calling  for  Presidential  intercession 
on  behalf  of  captured  Lithuanian-Amer- 
ican seaman  Simas  Kudirka,  who  has 
been  illegally  Imprisoned  in  the  Soviet 
Union  since  1971. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  the  more 
than  30  sponsors  of  this  resolution  in 
calling  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  take  the  proper  action  on 
behalf  of  this  unfortunate  American 
citizen. 

We  ask  that  the  President  direct  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  bring  to  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment the  deep  and  growing  concern  in 
the  United  States  over  Simas  Kudirka's 
plight. 

Further,  we  ask  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  be  directed  to  urge  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  release  Kudirka  from  prison 
and  permit  his  free  emigration  to  the 
country  of  his  choice,  one  of  the  basic 
rights  of  every  American  citizen. 

Finally,  we  ask  that  the  President  for- 
ward a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  our 
representative  to  the  United  Nations  for 
transmission  to  the  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  or  the  Division  of  Human 
Rights  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  urge  that,  during  this  present  spirit 
of  detente,  the  governments  of  these  two 


TENNESSEE  PRIMARTT  VICTORY 
FOR  THE  HONORABLE  DAN 
KUYKENDALL 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICSEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
Congressman  Dan  KtmcENDALL,  for  hii 
overwhelming  primary  victory  yester- 
day in  the  city  of  Memphis,  which  Is  the 
17th  largest  city  in  this  coimtry. 

Dan.  against  three  opponents,  gar- 
nered 83  percent  of  the  vote.  With  the 
two  largest  newspapers  In  his  district 
having  come  out  for  imiwachment  of  the 
President  and  one  of  his  opponents  be- 
ing for  impeachment  of  the  President, 
and  another  spending  over  $80.000. 1  be- 
lieve it  a  real  tribute  to  the  great  Job 
Dan  KtmcENDALL  has  been  doing  for  his 
district. 

It  is  also  significant  that  this  was  the 
largest  Republican  primary  In  the  his- 
tory of  that  particular  county,  both  In 
numbers  and  In  the  percentage  of  votes 
cast. 

So.  I  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  Dan  Ktnr- 
KENDALL  On  his  Overwhelming  victory.  It 
certainly  pays  off  to  take  a  positive  ap- 
proach as  Dan-  has  done  all  through  his 
service  here  in  the  House. 


RESOLUTION  OF  CENSURE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  FINDL£Y  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  HoU!>e  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  we 
will  face  awesome  and  troubling  deci- 
sions relating  to  Impeachment  of  the 
President. 

Hearings  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  developments  in  the  courts  have.  I 
believe,  clearly  established  negligence, 
maladminuitratlon.  and  moral  Insensitiv- 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  President.  And  yet 
I  question  whether  the  evidence  estab- 
lishes convincing  proof  of  wrongdoing 
on  the  part  of  the  Presidert  personally  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  warrant  removal 
from  office. 

With  the  thought  that  others  may  lie 
similarly  troubled  and  may  wish  the  op- 
portimity  to  censure  sharply  the  Pres- 
ident without  taking  the  tiltimate  step  of 
voting  impeachment,  I  have  introduced 
today  a  resolution  of  censure.  In  the 
preparation  and  introduction  of  the  res- 
olution. I  have  t>een  encouraged  by  a 
number  of  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 
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I  will  ask  tbe  Rules  Committee  to  make 
this  resolution  in  order  for  considera- 
tion so  that  Members  wUl  have  the  choice 
between  censure  and  impeachment  when 
the  time  comes  to  vote. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  b^  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Boll  No.  435) 
Andrews.  N.C.    Forsythe  Mlaaiiall,  Oblo 

Armstrong  Pountnln  Mitchell.  Md. 

Ashley:  Fraser  Mollolian 

BidlUo  Fulton  Murpby.  N.Y. 

B«an3  Gibbons  Murtlu 

BlBCgi  Ginn  Nedzl 

Blngbsm  Goldvftter  Owens 

Blackburn  Gra530  Plka 

Bl&tntk  Omv  Podell 

Brajco  Gnjen.  Dreg.        prltcbaM 

Brlnkley  OrUDths  Qule 

Broomfleld         orover  QulUen 

Brown,  CalK.      cubser  Ballsback 

Brown,  oblo       Ounter  Rangel 

Burke.  Calif-       Biuisen.  Id&bo    R&rlcic 
BurlPion.Tex.    Hansen.  WMb.   Ytfita 
C»rey.  NY.  Hays  Beld 

Carter  Hubert  B«Ufl8 

ChishoVm  HoUfleld  RoncaUo,  Wyo, 

Clancy  Ho]t2in»n  Rooney.  N.T. 

Clart  Icbord  Buppe 

clay  Jon'»«.Ala.  Byan 

Conyers  Jon^.  N.C.  Schneebell 

Ctune  Jones.  OlEla-        Sblpley 

Cul%'er  Jpnes,  Tenn.       Slices 

Dftvls.  Ga-  Kluczynfikl         stunton. 

de  la  Carta         Kuykendall  Jamefl  V. 

DennlA  Lagomanlno      stelser.  Arts. 

Dent  lAndnun  stnttton 

Derwlnskl  Leliman  stuckey 

Dlggs  Lent  Symington 

D^nohue  Litton  Tea«ue 

Dorn  Long,  Md.  Thompson,  V.3. 

Downing  Lett  mlman 

Drlnan  McCormack        Waldle 

Duum  McKlnne;  Wbltten 

Eckhardl  McSpadden         Wiggins 

Ellber¥  Macdonald         Williams 

Evans,  Colo.        Madlgan  Wyatt 

Evln«.  Tenn.       Manln.  Nebr.     Wydler 
Ftaher  Matblse.  Calif.  Wyman 

Flood  Mauunaga  Young.  Alaska 

Flowera  Mayne  Young.  Qa. 

Flynt  Metcslfa 

Fort  MlUord 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  302 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceeding under  tbe  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H-R.  15736,  THE  RECLAMATION 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1254  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  ?s  fol- 
lows: 

R.  Res.  13M 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  1^  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  tbe  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  tbe  bill  (H3. 
15736}  to  authorize,  enlarge,  and  repair  vari- 


ous Federal  reclamation  projects  and  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  title  1  of  said  bill  for  faUure 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  4, 
nUe  XXI.  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, tbe  bUI  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  tbe  five-minute  rule  by  titles  Instead 
of  by  sections.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  tbe  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  Bouse  with  such  amendments  ss  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  tbe  previous  question 
sliall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  blU  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  iMr.  Yotmoi  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del 
Clawson),  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
House  Resolution  1254  provides  for  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general 
debate  on  H.R.  15736.  an  authorization 
bill  for  Federal  reclamation  programs. 

House  Resolution  1254  provides  that  all 
points  of  order  against  title  I  of  the  bill 
lor  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  clause  4.  rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives — prohibiting 
appropriations  in  a  legislative  measure — 
are  waived. 

There  are  14  different  titles  in  the  bill, 
and  it  includes  projects  in  10  different 
States.  The  total  authorization  in  the 
bill  is  5203,925.000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  this  bill  Is 
necessary  to  complete  many  reclamation 
projects  which  are  vital  to  their  respec- 
tive areas  of  the  country.  The  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  reported 
this  bill  by  a  unanimous  vote.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  House  Resolution  1254  in 
order  that  we  may  debate,  discuss,  and 
pass  H.R.  15736. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  stated,  this 
rule.  House  Resolution  1254.  provides  lor 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  15736.  Federal 
Reclamation  Projects,  under  an  open 
rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate.  In 
addition,  the  rule  provides  that  the  bill 
be  read  for  amendment  by  titles  instead 
of  by  sections,  and  that  points  of  order 
be  waived  against  title  I  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  4, 
rule  XXI.  Clause  4  prohibits  appropria- 
tions on  a  legislative  bill.  Title  I  contains 
language  transferring  funds  from  an 
existing  fund  to  a  new  purpose,  and 
therefore  a  waiver  Is  necessary. 

HJl.  15736  is  an  omnibus  bill,  provid- 
ing funds  for  numerous  reclamation 
projects.  The  bill  consists  of  14  titles, 
each  broadly  representative  of  one  or 
more  indlvldiially  introduced  bills. 

The  total  cost  of  these  projects  Is 
$203,925,000. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  rule  In 
order  that  the  Bouse  may  proceed  to  con- 
sider this  blU. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  14780,  AMENDma  THE 
BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1250  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Bes.  1250 

ResolixA,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
tbe  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
tjnlon  for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (HA. 
14780)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1975  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1973.  After  general  debate,  which  shaU 
be  confined  to  the  bUl  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  tbe  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  tbe  Committee  shall  rim  and 
report  tbe  biU  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  tbe 
previous  question  sbaU  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  intervening  motion  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  HJt.  14780.  it  shall  be  In  order  In 
the  House  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table 
the  bul  S.  3190  and  to  move  to  strllce  out  all 
after  tbe  enacting  clause  of  tbe  said  Senate 
bUl  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  provisions 
contained  In  HA.  147S0  as  passed  by  tbe 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  <Mr.  Madden)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Del  Clawson),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1250 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  HJl.  14780.  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  tor  fiscal  year 
1975  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing Act  of  1973. 

House  Resolution  1250  provides  that, 
after  the  passage  of  H.R.  14780,  It  shall 
be  in  order  in  the  House  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  S.  3190  and  to 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  S.  3190  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  provisions  contained  in  H.R.  14780 
as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

H.R.  14780  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $49,840,000  for  fiscal  year  1975  to 
support  the  operations  of  Radio  Free 
Europe.  Radio  Liberty,  and  the  Board 
for  International  Bro-idcasting.  Of  tbe 
total  authorization,  $30,685,000  is  pro- 
vided for  Radio  Free  Europe.  $18,865,000 
is  allocated  to  Radio  Liberty,  and  (290,- 
000  is  for  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1250  in  order  that  we 
may  dUcuss.  debate,  and  pass  H.R.  14780. 

Mr.  DEL  CLA'WSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  noted.  House  Resolu- 
tion 1250  Is  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
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general  debate  on  H.R.  14780,  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  Act 
amendmentf.  In  addition,  the  rule  makes 
it  in  order  to  insert  the  House-passed 
language  in  the  Senate  bill,  after  com- 
pletion of  action  on  the  House  bill. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  14780  is  to  au- 
thorize $49,840,000  for  fiscal  year  1975 
to  support  the  operations  of  Radio  Free 
Europe,  Radio  Liberty,  and  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting. 

Of  the  amount  In  this  bill,  $30,685,000 
Is  for  Radio  Free  Europe,  $18,865,000  is 
tor  Radio  Liberty,  and  $290,000  is  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting.' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  rule. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  RECLAMATION  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  15736)  to 
authorize,  enlarge,  and  repair  various 
Federal  reclamation  projects  and  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Johnsokj. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COUMmXE  OF  THl  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  Rouse  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  15736.  with 
Mr.  Roberts  in  tbe  chair. 

The  CTerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Calilornia  (Mr.  John- 
son) is  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
LnjAN)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Ch&ix  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  CalUomia  (Mr.  JomrsoR). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  en- 
dorse H.R.  15736,  the  Reclamation  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974,  and  to  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues  for  their  support. 

The  bill  Includes  all  of  the  authorizing 
legislation  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion that  is  planned  for  consideration  in 
this  Congress. 

We  have  chosen  to  present  a  consoli- 
dated bill  in  the  Interest  of  conserving 
the  time  of  the  House  which  is  becoming 
Increasingly  limited  as  we  move  toward 
the  end  of  the  session. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  as- 
sure the  Members  of  the  Committee  that 
the  processes  of  our  committee  have 
been  rigidly  followed  and  that  the  re- 
porting of  an  omnibus  bill  does  not  im- 
ply any  shortcuttlng  of  procedures  or 
any  lack  of  attention  to  the  Issues. 

Each  program  contained  in  the  bill 
was  the  subject  of  duly  announced  pub- 
lic hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Wa- 


ter and  Power  Resources  and  three  of 
the  more  important  programs  were  vis- 
ited by  the  subcommittee  for  on-site 
inspection  and  the  hearing  of  local  wit- 
nesses. 

In  fact,  the  same  care  and  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  individual  tiOes  ol 
H.R.  15736  as  though  they  were  to  be 
reported  and  presented  individually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  minor  bill; 
nor  should  it  be  considered  a  major  meas- 
ure as  water  resource  development  legis- 
lation goes. 

The  total  appropriations  being  author- 
ized is  $191,972,000. 

Additional  costs  for  which  appropria- 
tions have  otherwise  been  authorized  will 
be  Incurred  in  the  estimated  amount  of 
$11,953,000. 

Thus,  the  total  price  tag  on  the  legis- 
lation is  $203,925,000. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  and  Power  Resource."-,  where  tills 
legislation  was  developed,  I  ask  the  Mem- 
bers to  indulge  me  in  a  few  general  re- 
marks for  placing  the  Issues  in  their 
proper  perspective. 

Thereafter,  there  will  be  ample  oppor- 
timlty  for  Interested  Members  to  discuss, 
in  detail,  the  elements  in  which  they  may 
have  a  special  concern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion program,  to  which  this  measure  re- 
lates, has  been  an  Important  element  of 
western  economic  Ufe  for  72  years. 

Through  its  projects  and  influence, 
facilities  have  been  provided  to  convert 
millions  of  acres  of  otherwise  nonpro- 
ductive lands  into  dependable  assets  for 
the  production  of  badly  needed  food  and 
fiber. 

These  islands  of  irrigated  lands  have, 
in  a  very  real  sense,  created  pockets  of 
prosperity  which  are  strong,  tax-pro- 
ducing elements  of  national  strength. 

Within  them,  and  in  their  zones  of  In- 
fluence, have  been  created  many  of  our 
great  metropolitan  centers. 

The  reclamation  projects  of  the  West 
have  also  contributed  to  the  water  and 
power  supply  upon  which  much  of  our 
western  society  depends  for  Its  domestic 
water  and  energy  needs. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Member,  the 
relatively  modest  spending  that  takes 
place  each  year  on  behalf  of  this  pro- 
gram is  Just  about  the  best  money  that 
we  pay  out. 

Not  only  is  much  of  it  returned  with 
Interest  to  the  Treasury,  but  the  tax  base 
It  creates  return  revenues  every  year 
equal  to  the  original  investment. 

A  few  years  ago  observers  of  this  pro- 
gram began  to  notice  a  trend. 

I  can  no  more  tell  you  when  it  started 
than  a  man  can  tell  you  the  precise  mo- 
ment that  he  develops  a  cancer. 

All  I  know  is,  one  day  we  became  aware 
that  it  was  there. 

The  trend  to  which  I  refer  has  become, 
with  the  passage  of  time,  an  open,  overt, 
and  unconcealed  crusade  to  close  down 
this  program  and  to  liquidate  the  insti- 
tutions and  organizations  we  have  de- 
veloped for  implementing  it. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  nerve  center, 
or  command  post,  for  this  operation  is 
In  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et: an  institution  inhabited  by  people, 
not  one  of  which  has  ever  stood  tor  elec- 


tion to  his  Job  or  had  his  appointment 
confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  more  recent  years,  this  Influence  has 
spread  to  the  operating  agencies  by  the 
uiiiltration  of  these  offices  by  headquar- 
ters-trained operators  who.  apparently, 
owe  no  allegiance  to  the  precepts  of  the 
programs— the  pubUc  utterances  of  the 
duly  appointed  Cabinet  officers — or  the 
enactments  of  the  Congress  which 
brought  tbe  programs  and  institutions 
into  being. 

How  effective  has  been  this  effort? 

We  can  only  Judge  by  the  record. 

Despite  the  clear  mandate  of  the  Con- 
gress in  authorizing  feasibiUty  studies 
and  providing  their  funding  at  the  rate 
of  several  millions  of  dollars  per  year, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  aver- 
aged well  below  one  recommendation  per 
year  for  the  last  6  years;  in  fact.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  record  will  verity  that 
there  have  only  been  two  voluntarily 
submitted  feasibility  reports  in  the  past 
5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  spent  countless 
hours  of  my  own  personal  time  and  that 
of  my  staff  trying  to  stimulate  some  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  tbe  Department  of 
Interior  in  fulfilling  its  statuton'  re- 
sponsibility to  investigate  these  programs 
and  to  file  reports  on  their  findings— 
whether  they  be  favorable  or  adverse. 

We  do  not  get  many  reports  but  we  do 
get  some  interesting  excuses. 

The  only  consistent  thing  about  these 
excuses  is  that  they  consistently  change. 

For  example.  It  seems  that  we  do  not 
need  any  irrigation  projects  because  they 
result  In  commodity  production  and 
there  is  already  too  much  of  that. 

This  is  the  current  rage  dovmtown.  as 
evidenced  by  administration  testimony 
before  our  subcommittee  on  July  1.  1974, 
which  was  to  the  general  effect  that  Ir- 
rigation programs  were  the  lowest  pri- 
ority of  all  water-resoiu-ce  undertak- 
ings—and that  a  proposed  study  should 
not  be  authorized,  much  less  carried  out. 

Another  excuse  which  occupied  center 
stage  tor  years  was  the  fiction  that  the 
analytical  procedures  were  obsolete  and 
needed  to  be  changed. 

Thereafter,  recommendations  would 
presumably  be  resumed. 

Tills  exercise  has  been  going  on  since 
early  1969  and  has  resulted  in  a  state- 
ment of  "principles"  so  patently  Ill-ad- 
vised that  tbe  Congress  was  compelled 
to  suspend  its  application— through  a 
statute  signed  Into  law  by  the  President 
on  March  7  of  this  year. 

TTiere  have  Ijeen  other  excuses  and  I 
could  not  begin  to  discuss  all  of  them 
under  our  time  limitations. 

The  requirement  for  filing  environ- 
mental Impact  statements  is  one  of  tbem. 

Actually  this  is  a  sound  and  meaning- 
ful procedure  tliat  no  one  can  fairly  op- 
pose but — when  It  is  carried  on  and  im- 
plemented In  such  a  way  as  to  provide  a 
field  day  for  the  nltplckers  and  pro- 
crastinators — one  is  compelled  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  avowed  Intent  is  be- 
ing grossly  subverted. 

The  last  excuse  Is  the  "backlog." 
Tills  Is  the  line  of  argument  that  there 
is  alreadj'  some  authorized  projects  and 
therefore  there  should  not  be  anj'  more 
until  the  authorized  projects  are  con- 
structed. 
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I  accept  the  fact  that  this  bothers  some 
of  my  colleagues  and  bothers  them  gen- 
uinely and  sincerely — although  it 
bothers  this  Member  hardly  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  recited  this  in- 
formation as  background  for  our  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  here  today. 

It  Is  all  relevant  to  what  we  are  ask- 
ing the  House  to  do. 

Many  Members  have  appropriately 
nowd  that  our  committee  report  con- 
tains an  extraordinary  number  of  let- 
tei"3  from  the  Department  of  the  Inter- 
ior. 
Indeed,  there  are  17  of  them. 
They  have  been  included  routinely  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  includ- 
ing departmental  reports  as  elements  of 
our  committee  report. 

They  also  have  the  added  function  of 
illustrating  the  point  that  I  have  pre- 
vlousls'  made  concerning  the  consistently 
inconsistent  position  of  this  administra- 
tion and  its  policies  on  these  important 
issues. 

Retummg  to  the  commodity  Issue — I 
will  not  unduly  burden  the  members  with 
the  obvious. 

With  cereal,  vegetable  and  fruit  prices 
at  all  time  highs — with  cattle  feed  and 
forage  so  scarce  that  the  cattle  industry 
faces  wholesale  bankruptcy — with  our 
great  midwestem  breadbasKet  experienc- 
ing the  worst  drought  ir.  40  years — the 
administration's  irrigation  priorities  can 
be  seen  as  the  arrant  nonsense  that  they 
are. 

Nevertheless,  H.R.  15736  does  not  au- 
thorize a  single  dollar  for  irrigation  de- 
velopment although  it  does  contemplate 
the  expenditure  of  slightly  over  $3  mil- 
lion, already  authorized,  for  drainage 
construction  on  existing  projects  and 
for  the  study  of  one  project  that  would 
be  principally  for  irrigation. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  bill  has 
a  shortcoming  it  is  the  omission  of  sev- 


eral  fine   potential   Irrigation   projects 
which  we  know  to  be  stockpiled  In  the 
Washington    office    of    the    Bureau    of 
Reclamation  but  which  the  administra- 
tion refuses  to  send  to  Ls  on  one  pretext 
or  another. 
Now.  concerning  the  backlog. 
I  wish  it  did  not  exist. 
I  wish  the  executive  branch  would  get 
on  with  the  business  of  implementing 
the  Nation's  laws. 

If  the  President  will  request  the  funds 
I  submit  that  he  will  get  them. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  this  bill  has  been 
limited  to  the  approximate  level  of  $200 
million  in  an  effort  to  not  unduly  en- 
large the  backlog. 

To  put  this  in  some  perspective  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  funding  level 
for  reclamation  construction  is  about 
$300  million,  plus  or  minus,  each  year. 

In  the  92d  Congress  we  authorized 
about  S350  million.  This  bill  adds  about 
$200  million  more. 

This  total  of  $550  million  should  be 
placed  alongside  appropriations  of  more 
than  twice  that  amount — to  illustrate 
that  the  backlog  Is  being  reduced,  cer- 
tainly in  terms  of  constant  dollars. 

Very  quickly,  in  my  remaining  time, 
let  me  summarize  the  bill  and  what  is 
in  it. 
It  does  the  following: 
Authorizes  two  reservoir  projects  in 
Texas  for  municipal  water  supply  and 
other  purposes. 

Increases  appropriations  authority  for 
two  ongoing  reclamation  projects  in 
Oklahoma  and  Colorado. 

Facilitates  municipal  Incorporation  of 
reclamation  townslte  of  Page,  Ariz. 

Authorizes  land  acquisition  and  facil- 
ity development  for  environmental  pres- 
ervation at  two  operating  reclamation 
reservoirs  in  California. 

Authorizes  repairs  to  eliminate  unsafe 
conditions  at  two  operating  reclamation 
projects  in  Wyoming  and  South  Dakota, 
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Authorizes  additional  drainage  for  ir- 
rigated land  on  two  projects  in  Utah. 

Authorizes  fish  passage  facilities  at 
existing  dam  in  Oregon. 

Authorizes  minimum  recreation  pool 
in  existing  reservoir  in  New  Mexico. 

Authorizes  disposal  of  surplus  canal 
right-of-way  in  Oregon. 

Authorizes  feasibility  investigation  of 
three  potential  programs  in  California, 
Arizona,  and  North  Dakota. 

One  more  word,  Mr.  Chairman,  about 
the  departmental  reports. 

Some  of  them  are  favorable,  some  of 
them  are  favorable  with  amendments. 

Some  of  the  amendments  were 
adopted  and  some  were  not. 

Some  of  the  reports  were  adverse  and 
some  of  them  recommended  deferral  for 
reasons  the  committee  considered  not 
vaUd. 

In  every  case,  where  the  administra- 
tion made  a  recommendation  for  defer- 
ral or  change,  we  heard  them  out. 

In  those  cases  where  the  committee 
has  departed  from  the  administration's 
position  it  has  done  so  judiciously  and 
openly. 

We  have  swept  nothing  imder  the 
rug — rather  we  have  attempted  to  reas- 
sert the  prerogative  of  the  Congress,  and 
this  House,  to  determine  the  public 
policy  and  the  will  of  the  people. 

I  beUeve  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  has  acted  respon- 
sibly and  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  its 
clear  constitutional  prerogative  and 
duty — to  consider  the  Executive's  views 
and  then  vote  what  it.  the  Congress, 
deems  best  for  all  the  people. 

I  trust  that  the  House  will  agree  and 
signify  that  agreement  by  promptly  and 
overwhelmingly  passing  H.R.  15736. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  set  forth 
for  the  benefit  of  the  committee  the 
projects  that  are  to  be  found  in  this  bill, 
and  their  costs : 


Title  Uq.  and  descriplion  of  title 

MUnriiy 

DHif  CIMS 

Tolil 

Title  No.  and  deiciiotio<i  ol  title 

Appropriations 
authority 

Other  costs 

Total 

t— trxofpo'stjTi  of  Pjse.  Am 

11— Cmolo  pioi.:'..  rius. _.. 

ti.im,(ioo 

W,1R>,000. 

<a.m.m 

SI2,  311.000 

:<,  181,000 

Ill—Mountain  PaiK  project.  OhIalNMna..- 

IV— Casites  (t«servi>ir  Open  Space.  Californie. . 

..      JS,  057.  000  . 
..      10,000,000. 

I6.OS7.000 
10,000.000 

Ml.  CAMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  bUl.  HJi.  15736,  and  would  like  to 


state  that  the  mountain  park  project 
includes  a  pipeline  to  the  city  of  Fred- 
erick, Okla.,  at  a  cost  of  $4.7  million 
which  will  be  reimbursed  by  the  city, 

(Mr.  CAMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  continuing  with  the 
summary  of  authorizations  and  costs, 
they  are  as  follows: 


Approprl3trans 
Title  Ko.  end  deKriptlmotiitlo                     aetliotity 

outer  costs 

Tout 

V—Rltmath  project  ri|hf.ol-«y,  Oregon 

VI— Solano  project  recreational  Naltties,  Cali- 
lornii (3,000,000  . 

Vtt— Mivel!aneoirt«ra.ne|ecn«tmcllr»n.  Uteli 

Vlll-Belle  Foeiche  Dam  letiaDititaUen,  Seoth 
OalloU -.- 3.620.001. 

'•iiVsKMo' 

0.000. 000 
2.535.000 

IX-GleriO'i  Boat)  reMcallen,  l»yoin<itt _..          ?«  000  . 

2S4.000 

Title  No.  and  descriplioe  ol  title 


ApproprialiDis 
auttiarity 


X—N«eces  River  projKt,Te<3s.. 150,000.000 

Xt-Eleptianl  Butl-riecreation  pool.  New  MeKico 

XII— fryingtun-Arkansas  prciect,  Colorado 30.000,000 

XIII— Savaw  Rapids  (isn*ay.  Oreuon 851,000 

XIV— Feasithlrty  study  authorities 'Il,l00l0 


ISO.  000. 000 

■■96.060.O06 
651.000 

I.  too  000 


Total 191.972.000         11,153,000       203.925,000 


Repreiants  value  ol  prtpertv  authnrited  to  be  translcrred  to  city  of  Page,  Ariz. 

will  the 


*  Appropriations  authorized  liy  other  leeislalion. 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Call/omia  iMr.  Johnson) 
is  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  respon- 
sible legislators  in  this  whole  body,  and 
the  gentleman  chairs  the  subcommittee 
with  great  distinction  and  care. 


I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  (or 
bringing  to  the  floor  a  very  sound  and 
responsible  bill,  and  a  bill  that  Is  badly 
needed. 

I   particularly   want   to  congratulate 
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the  gentleman  on  title  n,  which  settles 
this  very  difficult  and  long-standing 
problem  In  Page,  Ariz, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  this  is  a  g(X)d 
bill,  and  I  hope  that  the  Members  will 
pass  it  with  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CalUomia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HosMER) . 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  15736 
and  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  chairman  and  ranking  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  congratulate 
the  subcommittee  on  Its  work.  Under 
their  leadership  our  committee  has  taken 
a  new  approach  to  water  and  power  leg- 
islation this  year.  By  taking  action  on 
each  of  the  individual  bills  and  then  in- 
corporating them  Into  one  piece  of  omni- 
bus legislation,  they  have  narrowed  con- 
siderably the  work  of  this  body  and  have 
produced  a  well-balanced  program  of 
project  authorizations. 

No  single  piece  of  legislation  Is  perfect 
in  all  of  Its  aspects,  and  this  cUl  Is  no  ex- 
ception. Most  of  the  projects  authorized 
In  H.R.  15738  are  quite  complicated  in 
their  details,  and  many  of  these  details 
could  be  argued  till  doomsday.  But  the 
subcommittee  and  full  committee  have 
done  their  work  well  and  I  beUeve  that 
the  details  as  finally  submitted  are  right 
and  proper  for  each  project. 

Local  conditions  vary  from  State  to 
State  and  from  county  to  coimty,  and 
these  variatioas  have  been  taken  into 
account.  The  result,  I  believe.  Is  a  bill 
that  is  fah-  and  Just  to  local  participants 
in  each  instance. 

If  I  were  to  take  exception  to  any  as- 
pect of  this  legislation,  I  would  comment 
on  the  fact  that  none  of  these  projects 
authorize  the  creation  of  additional  ir- 
rigable acreage.  This  may  appear  to  be  a 
serious  oversight  in  the  light  of  the  cur- 
rent food  shortages,  but  I  would  point 
out  that  the  food  shortage  situation  did 
not  exist  at  the  time  we  began  work  on 
these  projects.  The  shortages  have  de- 
veloped over  the  past  few  months,  after 
this  bill  was  well  along  the  way  to  com- 
pletion. I  would  expect  that  next  year's 
Reclamation  Act  will  include  projects 
that  will  expand  our  food  production  ca- 
pabilities. 

A  number  of  projects  Incorporated  In 
this  bill  are  of  an  emergency  nature  and 
are  sorely  needed  to  solve  existing  seri- 
ous problems.  We  have  serious  flood  dan- 
gers that  are  being  corrected,  serious 
municipal  water  supply  shortages  that 
will  be  eliminated:  overcrowded  recre- 
ation facilities  that  «-ill  be  expanded 
to  meet  needs,  and  a  problem  of  Impeded 
fish  passage  on  the  Rogue  River  that  Is 
being  corrected. 

These  are  all  worthwhile  projects,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  bill  so 
that  work  can  begin  as  soon  as  possible 
this  year. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  first  of  all  to 
congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  bringing  this  legislation 
m  the  fashion  that  he  did.  We  had  a 
rapid    succession    of    hearings,    visited 


many  of  the  sites,  and  after  having  done 
that,  we  put  them  all  together.  WliUe 
normally  I  would  not  think  that  the  best 
way  to  go  about  legislation  is  on  an  omni- 
bus basis,  I  think  that  in  this  particular 
case  it  enabled  us  to  have  a  balanced 
program  of  reclamation. 

We  have,  Mr.  Chaii-man.  various 
States  represented,  three  projects  in 
California,  two  in  Texas,  two  in  Arizona, 
two  in  Oregon,  one  each  in  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  Wyoming,  Utah,  South  Da- 
kota, and  North  Dakota.  Besides  having 
the  diversity,  Mr.  Chairman,  throughout 
all  of  the  various  States,  we  also  have 
diversity  in  the  typ^  of  projects  that  we 
have.  For  example,  in  the  South  Dakota 
project,  we  found  that  the  dam  was  very 
dangerous  because  of  faulty  construction 
and  design  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  so  it  fell  on  the  Federal  Government 
to  correct  its  original  mistake. 

In  Texas,  there  are  two  new  dams  that 
are  being  authorized.  In  Oregon  we  have 
a  fish  passage  which  will  increase  the 
fish  population  in  the  river,  adding  to 
the  economics  of  the  cotmtry. 

Then  we  have  one  in  my  home  State, 
Mr.  Chairman,  which  moves  water  down 
the  Rio  Grande  for  the  purpose  of  eco- 
nomic development  in  a  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  State. 

So  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  by  and 
large  this  approach  was  particularly  good 
in  this  legislation.  I  commend  all  of  the 
committee  members  who  worked  so  hard 
to  bring  this  legislation  in. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  CalUomia. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico,  and  cer- 
tainly associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Johnson), 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  would  join  with  my  colleagues  in  com- 
mending Mr.  Johnson  for  the  manner 
in  which  this  bill  was  brought  to  the 
floor,  and  for.  as  always,  his  distin- 
guished leadership  In  this  field. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Kaziw). 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  15736.  the  Reclamation 
Development  Act  of  1974.  As  has  already 
been  stated,  this  bill  Includes  most  of  the 
legislation  affecting  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion program  that  has  been  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  during  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  fully  support  the  entire  bill  but  I 
want  to  particularly  speak  to  title  n,  the 
Cibolo  project  and  title  X,  the  Nueces 
River  project,  in  Texas,  both  of  which 
are  subjects  of  legislation  which  I  have 
sponsored. 

However,  before  doing  this,  I  want  to 
commend  my  very  able  and  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  Johwson  of  California, 
chairman  of  the  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources Subcommittee.  In  my  opinion, 
the  gentleman  from  California  is  the 
most  knowledgeable  member  in  this  field 
In  the  House.  The  success  of  the  reclama- 


tion program  in  this  country  during  the 
last  decade  is  largely  due  to  the  work  of 
Mr.  Johnson  and  we  certainly  owe  him  B 
debt  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Cibolo  project 
which  will  be  located  In  WiUon  County 
in  ms'  district,  approximately  30  miles 
southwest  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  is 
a  multiptirpose  project.  The  main  pvu-- 
pose  Is  to  furnish  a  surface  water  supply 
for  mtmlcipal  and  Industrial  uses  in 
order  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
and  needs  of  San  Antonio  and  the  cities 
of  Karnes  City  and  Kenedy.  The  reser- 
voir will  also  afford  a  high  degree  of 
flood  control  in  the  downstream  river 
valley  and  provide  abundant  flsh  and 
wildlife  and  recreational  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairmah,  damsites  are  hard  to 
find  and  when  one  is  located,  it  must  be 
put  to  optimum  use.  The  Cibolo  project 
will  be  developed  in  such  manner  The 
city  of  San  Antonio  is  the  largest  city 
in  the  United  States  which  depends 
solely  on  ground  water  for  its  neeils.  That 
source  is  the  Edwards  aquifer.  When 
the  subcommittee  held  its  field  hearings. 
It  received  testimony  that  within  a  short 
time,  this  source  would  become  inade- 
quate to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  cltv.  A 
large  area  withdraws  water  from  this 
aquifer  and  before  too  long,  withdrawals 
will  be  nmnlng  far  ahead  of  recharge 
capability.  If  the  city  of  San  Antonio's 
needs  are  not  provided  with  the  devel- 
opment of  a  surface  water  source,  it  will 
face  a  very  critical  shortage  and  its 
prosperity  and  growth  will  be  in  Jeop- 
ardy. This  project  is  a  vital  need  and 
necessity  for  that  area. 

The  project  will  be  constructed  under 
a  cost -sharing  formula  which  calls  upon 
the  local  water  u.sers  to  share  substan- 
tially in  the  total  cost.  Of  the  project 
cost  estimate  of  approximately  S50  mil- 
lion, $24  million  is  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hasten  to  assure  my 
colleagues  there  has  been  no  testimony 
offered  to  our  committee  either  in  the 
field  or  m  the  hearings  held  here  adverse 
to  this  project. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  title  X,  the  Nue- 
ces River  project,  Texas,  provides  for  a 
multipurpose  dam  and  reservoir  at  the 
Choke  Canyon  site  on  the  Frio  River,  a 
tributory  of  the  Nueces  River  in  Live 
Oak  and  McMullen  Counties,  Tex.  The 
main  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  fur- 
nish a  mimicipal  and  industrial  wat«r 
supply  to  the  Coastal  Bend  Region  of 
Texas  which  encompa.sses  the  city  of 
Corpus  Christi  and  numerous  adjacent 
smaller  communities.  The  reservoir  will 
provide  local  flood  control  benefits,  fish 
and  wildlife  development,  and  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities.  The  city  of 
Corpus  Christi  faces  shortages  of  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  water  with  which 
to  support  regional  economic  growth  by 
1980.  This  project,  like  the  Obolo  proj- 
ect, will  be  financed  on  a  cost -sharing 
basis  with  the  local  water  users.  The  es- 
timated cost  of  this  project  is  approxi- 
mately S64  million  based  on  January  1974 
price  levels.  Of  this  sum,  local  Interests 
will  advance  the  sum  of  at  least  $15  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  subcommittee  held 
extensive  field  hearings  on  this  project 
and  we  found  a  complete  imanimlty  of 
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opinion  favoring  the  construction  of  this 
project.  Work  on  these  two  projects  on 
the  local  and  State  level  has  been  going 
on  for  years  and  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
the  efforts  and  aspirations  of  those  in- 
volved in  the  long,  teaious  process  of  de- 
veloping the  plans  for  them  has  at  last 
borne  fruit  b.v  the  consideration  of  these 
measures  by  the  House  today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  these 
two  projects  and  the  bill  as  a  whole  as 
recommended  by  the  Interior  Euid  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Don  H.  Cladseni. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  HJl.  15736, 
the  Federal  Reclamation  Projects  and 
Programs  Act  which  contains,  as  title 
VI.  the  general  concept — and  most  of  the 
language — of  my  bill.  HJJ.  11758. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  comment  briefly 
on  the  leadership  of  the  ciialrman  of  the 
subcomrruttee.  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
f onus  <  Mr.  Johnson  i .  While  he  is  clear- 
ly recognized  with  respect  in  the  Con- 
gress for  his  ability  and  expertise.  I  want 
to  credit  him  for  the  extra  effort  he  gives. 

He  has  held  field  bearings  in  most  of 
the  areas  involved  in  this  legislation  and 
is  outstanding  In  his  dedication  for  the 
wise  and  responsible  consideration  of 
questions  relating  to  our  water  resource.'!. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  iMr. 
Luj*N)  is  the  ranldng  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee  and  I  am  most  ap- 
preciative of  his  responsiveness  on  this 
issue  and  others. 

And  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Halbti  has  been  most  helpful  to  me  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  he  chairs. 

The  introduction  of  my  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  framework  for  the  management  of 
recreational  facilities  at  Lake  Berryessa, 
in  Napa  County.  Calif.,  came  after  a  long 
series  of  events  and  a  great  deal  of  in- 
vestigation and  study  into  the  prob- 
lems that  have  arisen  in  conjunction 
with  this  project  which  was  built  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Before  detailing  the  provisions  in  the 
bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  out- 
line the  history  of  the  project  that  has 
brought  us  to  the  place  we  are  today. 

The  project  was  constructed  in  1956 
as  a  single-purpose  Irrigation  project  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  At  that  time,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  virtually  no  recreational  de- 
mand for  leisure  time  utilization  of  the 
lake  would  exist  and  no  provisions  were 
made  for  recreation. 

It  did  not  take  long,  however,  for  tlie 
people  of  the  area  to  recognize  that  Lake 
Berryessa  was,  and  is.  the  onlv  major 
freshwater  reservoir  that  is  readily  avail- 
able to  the  San  Francisco  metropolitan 
area. 

Simultaneously,  of  course.  leisure  time 
activities  began  to  Increase  for  every 
American  in  both  the  time  available  and 
the  scope  of  these  pastimes. 

The  result  was  a  substantial  recrea- 
tional use  of  Lake  Berryessa  almost  Im- 
mediately after  its  completion.  That 
growth  has  continued  unabated  until  this 
day  and.  in  fact,  has  increased  at  a  pro- 
gressively more  rapid  rate. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  the 
Federal  agency  to  recommend  the  Inclu- 
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slon  of  recreational  facilities  at  the  time 
of  construction  of  the  reservoir  was  the 
fact  that  the  lake  has  a  potential  draw- 
down of  200  feet  in  the  event  of  a  series 
of  dry  years.  However,  such  a  drought 
period  would  be  unusual  and  the  draw- 
down has  not,  nor  is  It  likely,  to  approach 
the  maximum. 

Thus,  the  lake  has  provided  good  qual- 
ity recreation  which  has  further  ex- 
panded the  demand  for  its  use. 

As  the  demand  grew  initially,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  found  itself  with- 
out the  authority  either  to  construct  rec- 
reational facilities  or  to  operate  and 
maintain  any  such  facilities. 

Very  early,  then,  the  Bureau  negoti- 
ated an  agreement  with  the  coimty  of 
Napa  to  have  the  cotmty  undertake  man- 
agement of  the  recreational  aspects  of 
the  project. 

During  that  time,  the  county  expended 
over  *1  million  in  fulfllllng  Its  respon- 
sibilities. In  doing  so,  the  county  has 
brought  about  the  development  of  the 
only  recreational  facilities,  roads,  health 
and  safety  supervision,  and  other  func- 
tions at  the  lake. 

The  only  way  the  county,  with  its 
extremely  limited  financial  resources, 
could  meet  the  need  was  to  contract  with 
concessionaires  whose  lease  provided  in- 
come to  the  county. 

Because  short-term  recreation  facil- 
ities do  not  return  in  fees  their  capital 
and  maintenance  costs,  the  concession- 
aires have  naturally  concentrated  on 
long-term  use  facilities  although  they 
have  not  done  so  exclusively  by  any 
means. 

The  county  has  been  unable  to  justify 
providing  day-use  facilities  from  its  gen- 
eral revenues  because  of  the  large  costs 
Involved  and  because  nearly  all  of  those 
who  use  the  lake  are  from  outside  of 
the  county.  In  fact,  95  percent  of  those 
who  use  the  lake  reside  out  of  the  coun- 
ty but  within  100  miles  of  the  lake. 

Those  short-term  facilities  which  have 
been  developed  by  the  concessionaires 
are  operated  by  them  at  a  loss.  And, 
studies  have  shown  that  users  of  day-use 
facilities  are  unwilling  to  pay  actual 
costs  to  reach  the  break-even  point. 

Therefore,  as  recreation  demand  has 
continued  to  accelerate,  a  conflict  has 
arisen  between  the  need  for  short-term 
facilities  and  the  long-term  develop- 
ments around  the  lake.  Because  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  construct,  operate  or  main- 
tain any  of  these  facilities,  the  problem 
has  increased  in  complexity  and  the  need 
for  its  resolution  has  increased  in 
urgency. 

As  the  years  passed.  It  became  Increas- 
ingly obvious  that  changes  In  manage- 
ment policy  would  have  to  be  made  and 
that  nearly  every  one  Involved  was  de- 
sirous of  making  a  number  of  substan- 
tial changes  in  policy. 

Finally,  in  1970,  the  situation  came 
to  a  head  when  growing  pollution  prob- 
lems at  the  lake  caused  a  moratorium 
on  the  expansion  of  recreation  facilities. 
Prertous  negotiations  were  continued  but 
no  agreement  was  reached. 

This  impasse  could  not  be  allowed  to 
continue.  In  order  to  help  the  negotiating 
process.  I  formed  a  Lake  Berryes.sa  Rec- 
reation Management  Task  Force  whose 


purpose  was  to  bring  the  interested  par- 
ties together  in  order  to  resolve  the 
points  of  difference  and  specify  the 
points  of  agreement. 

The  task  force  held  a  number  of  meet- 
ings and  made  a  number  of  recommen- 
dations that  successfully  began  the  proc- 
ess that  developed  the  bill  before  us 
today. 

The  bill  itself  is  modeled  after  a  bill 
that  was  enacted  as  Public  Law  87-543 
to  "provide  for  the  establishment  and  ad- 
mintstration  of  basic  public  recreation 
facilities  at  the  Klephant  Butte  and  Ca- 
ballo  Reservoir  areas  in  New  Mexico." 

That  1982  act  was  designed  to  solve 
a  problem  similar  to  the  one  we  have 
at  Lake  Berryessa. 

The  exact  analysis  of  each  section  of 
title  VI  is  included  in  the  committee  re- 
port but,  in  general  terms,  the  bill  auth- 
orizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
develop,  operate,  and  maintain  short- 
term  recreational  facilities  at  the  lake. 
This  will  mark  the  first  statutory  recog- 
nition of  the  Federal  role. 

Second,  the  title  permits  the  Secretary 
to  carry  out  his  authority  by  contracting 
with  "the  State  of  California,  or  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  or  a  non-Federal 
agency  or  agencies  or  organizations," 
for  management  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance  responsibilities  should  this 
prove  to  be  a  desirable  option. 

Included  in  the  authority  is  a  pro- 
vision for  a  recreation  management  plan 
and  a  provision  permitting  the  collec- 
tion of  fees  for  the  use  of  the  day-use 
facilities. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  approprtatlon 
of  $3  million  for  the  development  costs 
of  the  facilities. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  FMeral 
Water  Projects  Recreation  Act  of  1965 
which  would  ordinarily  be  involved  in  a 
case  such  as  this  one  is  inapplicable  here 
because  the  reservoir  was  in  operation 
at  the  time  the  act  was  approved.  As  an 
"existing"  reservoir  it  faces  a  stringent 
limitation  on  aissistance  under  the  act. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  in  its 
departmental  report  on  my  bill  said  the 
Water  Projects  Recreation  Act  is  "to- 
tally inadequate  to  meet  the  need." 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
title  VI  is  a  fair  and  responsible  ap- 
proach to  solving  a  federally  created 
problem  that  needs  to  be  addressed  most 
urgently  and  I  hope  it  will  have  the 
strong  and  favorable  support  of  the 
House. 

Mr,  LUJAN,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Dellenback  ) . 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  I 
would  say  that  so  far  as  the  field  Itself 
is  concerned,  those  of  us  In  the  subcom- 
mittee had  opportunity  to  examine  very 
carefully,  as  we  did,  each  of  these  proj- 
ects. We  had  extensive  hearings.  We  had 
a  thorough  consideration  in  markup. 

I  can  say  that  I  think  the  bill  itself 
(H.R.  15736)  is  deser\'lng  of  the  support 
of  this  body. 

I  would  say  a  brief  word  about  the  two 
Oregon  projects  which  are  In  the  bill. 
One  of  them  Is  in  the  territory  of  my 
colleague,  the  genUeman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Human),  who  Is  In  an  Important 
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meeting  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee at  this  time.  I  would  say  that  in 
Mr.  Ullman's  project,  title  V  of  the  bill, 
the  Klamath  right-of-way,  we  have  a 
situation  where  a  right-of-way,  acquired 
man}-  years  ago  as  part  of  a  then  con- 
templated and  authorized  project,  is  no 
longer  needed.  The  title  to  the  right-of- 
waj',  however.  Is  In  the  United  States, 
and  we  are  in  a  situation  where  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  is  a  blot  on 
the  title  of  many  individual  landowners. 
Ttie  United  States  has  no  further  use  for 
this  land. 

Mr.  ULtM.\N  has  liere  proposed  a  con- 
structive and  universally  helpful  solution 
to  the  present  problem.  The  purpose  of 
this  particular  title  Is  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  sell  this  land  to  the  adjoin- 
ing landovmers.  It  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  private  ownership.  It  would  actually 
yield  money  to  the  United  States.  The 
land,  as  I  said,  is  of  no  use  to  the  Qovem- 
ment  any  longer. 

The  second  Oregon  project  is  title  Xm, 
the  Sav.-ge  Rapids  Plshway,  which  Is 
in  the  Fourth  District,  my  district.  We 
are  In  a  situation  where  we  are  well 
along  with  the  construction  of  a  major 
dam  on  the  Rogue  River,  the  Lost  Creek 
Dam.  We  have  many  millions  of  dollars 
invented  in  this  important  project.  We 
ht,ve  a  fish  hatchery  with  something  like 
$11  million  Invested  In  It,  and  yet  further 
down  the  Rogue  a  bottleneck,  the  Savage 
Rapids  Dam.  It  Is  necessary  that  there 
be  improvement  of  the  flshways  aroimd 
this  Savage  Rapids  Dam  in  order  to  get 
the  full  benefit  to  the  country  of  the 
investment  of  more  than  $100  million  in 
the  Lost  Creek  and  Elk  Creek  Dams  fur- 
ther up  the  river.  Defective  fish  passage- 
wa.vs  are  killing  fish  as  they  go  up  and 
down  the  river.  This  can  be  and  needs 
to  be  corrected. 

Let  me  only  comment  further  that  we 
would  be  extremely  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  not  to  go  forward  with 
this  project.  There  has  been  a  study  of 
this  situation  made  under  a  bill  enacte<l 
several  years  ago  by  the  Congress.  The 
recommendation  that  resulted  from  the 
study  that  was  made  some  time  ago  is 
a  clear  affirmation  of  the  need  for  this 
project.  I  urge  that  this  project  as  part 
of  this  bill  secure  the  consent  and  ap- 
proval of  Congress. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 
with  the  injunction  and  the  reconxmen- 
dation  to  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
entire  bill. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Audbews)  . 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill. 
I  particularly  would  like  to  speak  to  the 
need  for  a  feasibility  study  of  the  Apple 
Creek  unit  In  my  own  State  of  North 
Dakota. 

The  quality  of  municipal  and  rural 
domestic  water  in  these  counties  where 
the  feasibility  study  will  take  place  Is 
ver5'  marginal.  For  example.  Long  Lake, 
the  biggest  body  of  Inland  water  in  that 
area,  has  a  severe  salinity  problem  of 
10,000  parts  per  million,  and  in  Apple 
Creek  itself,  the  salinity  ranges  from  200 
to  1,000.  Because  of  the  semlarld  prob- 
lem in  North  Dakota,  .lipple  Creek  often 
dries  out,  which  Increases  the  salinity 


problem.   The  yearly  evaporation  adds 
to  this  problem. 

The  fact  that  more  Irrigation  develop- 
ment will  come  about  as  a  result  of  this 
study  is  advantageous,  not  imdesirable. 
What  my  colleagues  have  been  reading 
in  the  newspapers  in  the  last  2  weeks  and 
seeing  on  television  of  the  severe  drought 
that  affects  the  upper  Midwestern  Siates 
Is  true.  You  can  imagine  the  adverse 
effect  this  is  going  to  have  on  the  con- 
sumer this  fall  and  into  the  wmter. 

This  project  adds  to  the  contribution 
of  food  and  fiber  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumers.  The  President's  economic 
speech,  which  he  made  Just  recently  out 
in  California,  pointed  out  that  we  needed 
to  stimulate  agricultural  production. 
This  bill  and  this  part  of  this  bill  does 
just  that,  and  is  In  the  Nation's  best 
Interests. 

There  is  additionally  a  recreation  po- 
tential in  Apple  Creek  which  is  tre- 
mendous, according  to  our  State  water 
commission.  Many  experts,  both  Govern- 
ment and  private,  forecast  that  water  Is 
one  of  the  critical  shortages  this  country 
will  face  In  the  future.  As  we  found  out 
in  the  energy  crisis,  the  lack  of  anticipa- 
tion of  shortages  creeps  up  on  us  and  is 
advertie  to  the  well  being  of  our  Natlcm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  support  of 
not  only  the  entire  bill,  but  particularly 
of  this  investigative  authorization  for 
the  Apple  Creek  imlt. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abcnor). 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  HJl.  15736.  I  want 
to  commend  the  Interior  Committee  and 
especially  Chairman  Jorhson's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  and  Power  for  their  dil- 
igent efforts  on  this  Important  measure. 
I  know  that  the  demands  upon  the  time 
of  the  committee  members  has  been  ex- 
treme in  this  era  of  energy  and  environ- 
ment. The  very  fact  that  they  have  found 
the  time  to  report  H.R.  15736  attests  to 
its  importance. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
title  Vin.  the  portion  of  the  bill  with 
which  I  am  most  famiUar.  Title  vm 
would  authorize  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Belle  Fourche  Dam  in  western  South 
Dakota. 

Belle  Fourche  Dam  was  one  of  the 
first  two  projects  constructed  by  the  U.S. 
Reclamation  Service.  Construction  of  the 
dam  began  In  1905  and  was  finished  in 
1910.  For  many  j-ears  it  was  the  longest 
earth-fined  dam  in  the  world.  Presently 
there  are  approximately  420  water  users 
in  the  project  who  are  irrigating  57,128 
acres. 

The  problems  of  these  irrigators  may 
seem  insignificant  by  comparison  to 
needs  of  the  Nation,  but  an  uninter- 
rupted supply  of  water  for  irrigation  is 
vitally  Important  to  them  and.  indirect- 
ly, to  those  who  reside  for  a  considerable 
distance  surrounding  the  project. 

I  would  not  pretend  to  be  either  an 
engineer  or  an  economist.  I  do  know, 
however,  that  a  continuation  of  the  cur- 
rent situations  is  imacceptable  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  assuring  ade- 
quate waters  for  Irrigation  and  that  of 
insuring  truly  adequate  protection  from 
a  disastrous  fiood. 


The  Department  In  their  report  to  the 
committee  on  the  project,  printed  on 
page  61  of  the  committee  report,  said: 

Recently  developed  meterologlcal  tech- 
niques, current  bydrologlcAl  datA,  plus  ad- 
ditional years  of  experience  In  precipitation 
and  ruuofT  studies,  liave  revealed  that  the 
design  inflow  flood  at  BeUe  Fourche  Oun  la 
greater  than  was  estimated  when  the  struc- 
ture was  designed  and  constructed.  Based 
upon  this  IhXorznation,  It  has  been  con- 
cluded that  failure  of  BeUe  Fourche  Dam 
could  result  from  the  occurrence  of  floods 
approaching  the  magnitude  of  the  deelgn 
inflow  flood,  or  from  unusually  severe  wave 
action  against  the  concrete  slab  protection 
on  the  upstream  face  of  the  dam. 

Failure  of  the  dam  would  cause  a  major 
disaster  in  the  area  downstream.  Including 
possible  loss  of  life.  Located  within  the 
downstream  flood  zone  are:  the  town  of 
Nlsland,  South  Dakota;  two  Indian  villages 
(Brldger  and  Cherry  Creek);  and  a  number 
of  rannsteads  and  ranch  headquarters. 
These  communities  would  either  be  partially 
or  completely  Inundated. 

The  effect  of  too  little  water  for  Irri- 
gation upon  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
of  the  area  would  be  devastating.  Like- 
wise, the  devastation  and  loss  of  life 
which  occurred  In  the  June  9,  1972, 
Rapid  City  fl(x>d.  less  than  an  hour's 
drive  from  the  BeUe  Fourche  Dam,  Is 
vividly  etched  in  our  memories  and  can 
only  Increase  our  concern  over  the  con- 
dition of  the  spillway  and  face  of  the 
dam. 

The  local  irrigation  district  has  looked 
to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  the 
necessary  (^orrective  measm'es  since  at 
least  March  1,  1966,  when  a  contract 
providing  for  Interim  safety  measures 
was  entered  into.  I  believe  that  any  fur- 
ther delay  in  accomplishing  the  repairs 
courts  disaster — natural  and/or  eco- 
nomic. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  passage  and  rapid  imple- 
mentation of  H.R.  15736. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, title  I  of  this  bill  provides  for  the 
incorporation  of  Page,  Ariz.,  a  com- 
munity in  the  northern  part  of  my  State 
and  in  my  congressional  district  that  was 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion in  the  late  fifties  to  provide  accom- 
modations for  government  and  contract 
employees  and  their  families  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  the  Glen  Canyon 
Dam.  Since  that  time,  the  town  has  been 
admliUstrated  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. 

Unlike  many  other  reclamation  en- 
campments which  disappear  with  the 
completion  of  construction.  Page,  Ariz., 
has  become  a  full-fledged  community  of 
permanent  residents.  These  residents 
wish  to  see  their  town  become  self- 
governing  under  the  laws  of  Arizona  and 
separate  from  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project. 

By  enactment  of  this  bill,  the  people 
of  this  commimity  will  realize  the  goal 
of  self-government.  Page  will  become  a 
permanent  habitat,  regulated  by  ita 
residents. 

The  character  of  the  town  of  Page  is 
changing  and  developing  at  a  rapid  rate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  area,  ranging 
from  tourism  to  the  business  of  providing 
a  vast  array  of  services  for  miles  around. 
The  bill  is  structured  to  enable  the 
municipality  to  assume  the  fiscal  and 
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community    responsibilities    which    are 
rigbtfull)'  those  of  local  government. 

The  people  of  Page.  Ariz.,  have  given 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to 
this  legislation.  This  title  of  HJl.  15736 
enjoys  the  full  support  of  the  citizens  of 
Page.  Last  fall  when  the  Water  and 
Power  Resources  Subcommittee  visited 
Page  and  held  hearings  on  this  proposal, 
every  witness  testified  in  support  of  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  endorse 
the  position  of  the  people  of  Page,  Ariz., 
to  assume  this  mantle  of  governmental 
responsibility.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  passage  and  enactment  of 
H.R.  15736. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  title  I  of 
this  bill  provides  for  the  incorporation 
of  Page,  Ariz.,  a  community  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  that  State  that  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In 
the  late  fifties  to  provide  accommoda- 
tions for  Govenunent  and  contract  em- 
ployees and  their  families  engaged  In 
the  construction  of  the  Glen  Canyon 
Dam.  Since  that  time,  the  town  has  been 
administered  by  the  Btireau  of  Reclama- 
tion. 

Unlike  many  other  reclamation  en- 
campments which  disappear  with  the 
completion  of  construction.  Page  has  be- 
come a  full-fledged  community  of  perma- 
nent residents.  These  residents  wish  to 
see  their  town  become  self-governing 
under  the  laws  of  Arizona  and  separate 
from  the  Colorado  River  storage  project. 

By  enactment  of  this  bill,  the  people 
of  this  community  could  enjoy  self- 
government.  Page  would  become  a  per- 
manent habitat,  regulated  by  Its  resi- 
dents. 

The  character  of  the  town  of  Page  Is 
changing  and  developing  at  a  rapid  rate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  area,  ranging 
from  tourism  to  the  business  of  provid- 
ing a  vast  array  of  services  for  miles 
around.  The  bill  Is  structured  to  enable 
the  municipality  to  assume  the  fiscal  and 
community  responsibilities  which  are 
rightfully  those  of  local  government. 

Our  colleague,  Mr.  Steigcr  of  Arizona, 
in  whose  district  this  community  Is  lo- 
cated, has  given  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
attention  to  this  legislation.  Knowing 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  be  here  today, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  asked  me 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers that  this  title  enjoys  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  citizens  of  Page.  Last  fall 
when  the  Water  and  Power  Resources 
Subcommittee  visited  Page  and  held 
hearings  on  this  proposal,  every  witness 
testified  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  support  the  statements  of  my 
colleagues  regarding  HM.  15736,  and  in 
particular,  section  IV  of  the  act.  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  acquisition  of  an 
1.800-acre  section  of  land  between  Lake 
Casitas  Reservoir  and  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest  In  California.  The  acquisi- 
tion Is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  tSe 
purity  of  the  water  in  Lake  Casitas, 
which  is  part  of  the  water  supply  of  the 
city  of  Ventura. 

Lalce  Casitas  Reservoir  is  a  federally 
funded  reclamation  project  which  was 


brought  Into  being  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  the  late  Congressman  Charles 
Teague.  Chuck  Teague  originally  spon- 
sored the  acquisition  proposed  in  title  IV 
of  the  bill  and  it  would  be  a  fitting  memo- 
rial, Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  it  enacted 
In  this  session.  I  strongly  endorse  It  for 
favorable  consideration  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
omnibus  bUl,  H.R.  15736,  contains  au- 
thorization for  a  project  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  continued  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Texas  Coastal  Bend 
Area.  This  Is  the  Choke  Canyon 
project. 

An  Integral  element  of  the  Texas  water 
plan,  it  is  urgently  needed  to  provide  a 
major  new  water  supply  to  meet  the  rap- 
Idly  increasing  municipal  and  industrial 
water  developments  of  an  11-coimty  area 
centering  around  the  city  of  Corpus 
Christl. 

Extensive  studies  by  the  Texas  Water 
Development  Board  indicate  that  the 
area's  municipal  and  industrial  require- 
ments, by  1977  at  the  latest,  will  equal 
the  dependable  yield  of  Its  oiUy  present- 
ly available  water  supply.  Early  author- 
ization of  the  Choke  Canyon  project  is 
essential  if  this  area  Is  to  continue  to 
expand  economically. 

In  my  efforts  to  advance  this  project 
I  have  had  the  generous  understanding 
and  full  cooperation  of  my  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Haroid  T.  Johnson,  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources, who  conducted  field  hearings  in 
my  congressional  district.  My  able  and 
respected  Texas  colleagues,  the  Honor- 
able John  Young  and  the  Honorable 
Abraham  Kazen,  cosponsors  of  my  orig- 
inal authorization  bill,  have  been  tow- 
ers of  strength,  the  former  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  a  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  the  latter  as  a  member  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 

The  subcommittee  and  committee 
staff,  particularly  Jim  Casey,  the  con- 
sultant on  water  and  power  resources, 
have  been  enormously  helpful.  To  all  of 
them  I  extend  my  deeply  felt  gratitude. 

I  ask  now— and  with  confidence — for 
similar  understanding  by  the  member- 
shin  of  the  whole  House.  The  Choke 
Canyon  project  has  the  full  support  of 
local  and  State  governmental  bodies.  It 
is  economically  feasible  and  Its  contribu- 
tion is  In  the  public  Interest.  I  commend 
it  to  the  House  without  re-^ervatton. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  15736  authorizes 
the  sum  of  $24,160,000  for  construction 
costs  of  the  Clbolo  Reclamation  project, 
which  affects  two  leading  communities 
in  my  congressional  district.  For  some 
14  years  the  south  Texas  communities  of 
Kenedy  and  Karnes  City  have  labored 
to  make  this  project  a  reality. 

The  Clbolo  project  would  conserve 
water  and  supply  badly  needed  addi- 
tional municipal  and  Industrial  wat«r  to 
these  two  communities  and  to  the  city 
of  San  Antonio.  It  enjoys  strong  local 
support  and  is  backed  by  other  Members 
of  Congress  whose  districts  would  be 
affected. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  Chairman 
Haroli)  Johnson  and  members  of  the 


Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee on  Water  and  Power  Resources  for 
their  favorable  conslderatltm  of  this 
vitally  necessary  project.  I  trust  the 
House  will  send  It  forward  today. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  pursu- 
ant to  unanimous  consent  on  H.R.  15738. 
Federal  Reclamation  Act,  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  two  provi- 
sions of  the  bUl  which  are  critical  to  the 
enhancement  of  northern  California.  The 
first  provision  is  title  VI  concerning  the 
development  of  recreation  facilities  for 
Lake  Berryessa,  a  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion reservoir  in  Napa  County,  Calif.  The 
second  provision,  title  XIV,  deals  with 
the  development  of  a  total  water  plan 
for  Solano  County. 

Lake  Berryessa  was  authorized  in  1948 
and  constructed  in  1958.  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  for  the  purposes  of  flood 
control.  Irrigation  and  mimicipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply.  The  project  did 
not  take  into  account  the  development  of 
recreational  use,  though  the  lake  is  lo- 
cated between  the  two  largest  population 
centers  in  northern  California:  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  and  the  Sacramento 
Valley. 

The  lake  has  become  the  second  most 
popular  recreation  area  In  California 
with  over  2  million  recreation  visitor  days 
per  year.  The  visitation  is  considerably 
more  than  many  federally  funded  parks 
In  California,  including  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  and  Redwood  National 
Park. 

The  management  of  this  enormous  rec- 
reational area  has,  up  to  now,  lain  with 
Napa  County.  Though  Napa  County  use 
of  the  lake  Is  only  about  10  percent  of 
all  the  visitor  use,  the  county  has  con- 
tributed over  a  million  dollars  from  its 
limited  financial  resources  to  provide 
what  exists  as  public  recreational  areas. 
The  county's  limited  financial  and  staff 
resources  have  necessitated,  however,  the 
contracting  of  private  companies  to  de- 
velop the  area  and  the  coimty  to  forgo 
its  responsibilities  in  1975. 

Unfortunately,  the  contracted  firms' 
developments  have  not  been  for  general 
public  use.  but  rather  for  more  profitable 
private  Interests.  Such  development  has 
further  added  to  a  lack  of  genera]  public 
recreational  space  and  coordinated  rec- 
reational planning  and  development. 

The  area  receives  no  State  funds  since 
It  Is  a  Federal  project,  and  property 
should  come  under  our  Jurisdiction  to 
enhance  this  site.  The  provision  calls  for 
the  transfer  of  authority  for  recreational 
operation  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  fimding  to  provide  much 
needed  public  facilities  such  as;  picnic 
areas,  sanitation  facilities,  garbage  col- 
lection, bath  houses  and  other  dally  use 
facilities  which  are  limited  or  totally 
lacking  in  the  area. 

I  am  in  full  support  of  my  California 
colleague.  Mr.  CiAtiSEN,  in  his  efforts  In 
resolving  the  management  and  recrea- 
tional funding  problems  which  have 
plagued  this  popular  recreation  area.  I 
am  confident  that  with  adequate  man- 
agement sind  funding.  Lake  Berryessa 
can  properly  be  developed,  both  recrea- 
tlonally  and  environmentally,  to  Insure 
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long  lasting  use  and  appreciation  of  the 
area  by  millions  of  people. 

Provision  XTV  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  total 
water  management  study  for  Solano 
County.  The  studj'  will  analyze  the 
changing  needs,  goals,  and  objectives  of 
the  area. 

Solano  County  stretches  from  the  Car- 
quinez  Strait,  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area,  to  the  Sacramento  Delta.  The  area 
is  rich,  therefore.  In  waterways  which 
have  had  increased  development  and  use, 
serving  the  shipping  needs  of  the  agri- 
culturally abundant  central  valley  of 
California.  The  area  has  had  a  progres- 
sively increasing  population  growth  and 
greater  Industrial  and  municipal  needs. 
These  factors  have  further  increased 
the  need  for  an  analysis  and  definition  of 
water  needs  to  meet  the  changing  pat- 
terns of  land  use,  water  requirements, 
and  updating  these  concerns  and  popu- 
lation growth  to  forecast  water  demand 
in  Solano  County. 

The  study  Is  particularly  critical  in 
order  to  develop  a  proper  water  manage- 
ment program,  one  which  will  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  the  county  and  in- 
sure the  preservation  of  the  wetlands  in 
the  area.  One  primary  wetland  wildlife 
habitat  area  is  the  Suisun  Marsh.  The 
marsh  serves  as  an  Important  element 
of  the  migratory  waterfowl  flyway  In 
California. 

The  study  will  serve  as  a  comprehen- 
sive short-  and  long-range  forecast  of 
the  changing  needs  in  the  area  and  re- 
sponsively  providing  for  proper  water 
management  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  past  studies  have  accomplished. 

In  the  Interest  of  the  public's  welfare 
and  in  meeting  our  federally  obligated 
responsibilities,  I  urge  the  House  to 
heartilv  support,  in  particular,  title  rv 
and  title  XTV  of  the  reclamation  bill  be- 
fore ijs  today. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  further  requests 
tor  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  by  titles. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  ojf 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  known  as  "The  Reclamation 
Development  Act  of  1974". 
TITLE  I 

INCORPORATION  OF  PACE.  ARIZONA 

Sec.  lOI.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
separate  that  unincorporated  area  In  Coco- 
nino County  In  the  State  of  Arizona,  com- 
monly known  as  the  town  of  Page,  Arizona, 
from  the  Colorado  River  storage  project  In 
order  that  the  United  States  may  withdraw 
from  the  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
town  and  the  people  of  that  area  may  enjov 
self-government,  and  to  facilitate  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  people  of  a  municipal  cor- 
poration under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arl- 
lona  by  the  transfer  of  certain  Federal  prop- 
erty described  In  section  103  of  this  title. 

Sec.  102.  The  following  definitions  shall 
apply  to  terms  used  In  this  title. 

(a)  The  area  referred  to  herein  as  Page. 
Arizona.  Includes  the  following  described 
land: 


Page  Townstte.  Arizona 

gila  and  salt  riyoi  mesidian,  arizona 

Township  40  north,  range  S  east:        Acred 

Section  l.AU.- 638.94 

Section    2.    East    half    southwest 

quarter,  southeast  quarter 240.00 

Section  11.  East  half 320.  00 

Section  12.  All 639.38 

Township  41  north,  range  8  east: 
Section    25.    South    half    south- 
west quarter  southeast  quarter. 

southeast  qutrter 60.00 

Section  36.  East  half,  south  half 
northeast  quarter  northwest 
quarter,  east  half  southwest 
quarter,  northwest  quarter, 
southeast  quarter,  northwest 
quarter,  northeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter,  east  half 
nortliwest  quarter,  southwest 
quEUOer,  south  half  south- 
west quarter -_         640.00 

Township  40  north,  range  9  east; 

Section  4.  All 639.48 

SecHonS.  All 639.84 

Secuon  6  All 622.74 

Section  7.  AU 623.68 

Section  8.  AU 640. 00 

Section  9.  AU 640.00 

Section    19.   East    half  southwest 

quarter,  southeast  quarter 240. 00 

Section  20.  South  half 320.00 

Township  41  north,  range  9  east : 
Section  21.  West  half  southwest 
quarter,  west  half,  southeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter, 
southeast  quarter  southeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter, 
southwest     quarter     southwest 

quarter  southeast  quarter 120.00 

Section  28,  West  half  northeast 
quarter,  northwest  quarter 
southeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  south  half,  southeast 
quarter       northwest       quarter 

west  half,  southeast  quarter 690.00 

Section  29.  All 640.00 

Section  30.  AU 641.30 

Section  31.  All 640. 00 

SecUon32.  All 640.00 

Section  33.  All 640. 00 

Total 10.717.56 

The  boundary  of  Page.  Arizona.  Is  shown  on 
drawing  numbered  657-431-83,  entitled 
"Page,  Arizona.  Townslte  Boundary"  which 
Is  on  file  In  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Reclamation.  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia. 

(b)  Tfle  term  "municipality"  shall  mean 
Page,  Arizona,  after  its  Incorporation  as  a 
municipality  tinder  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
ArlaonR. 

(c)  The  term  "Secretary"  shall  znean  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(d>  The  term  "municipal  facilities"  shall 
mean  certain  land,  and  the  Improvements 
thereon.  In  Ptige.  Arizona,  such  as  hospital, 
police,  and  fire  protection  systems,  sewage 
and  refuse  disposal  plants,  water  treatment 
and  dL<;trlbutlon  facilities,  streets  and  rosd.^ 
parks,  playgrounds,  airport,  cemetery,  mu- 
nicipal government  buildings,  and  other 
properties  suitable  or  usable  for  local  mu- 
nicipal purposes.  Including  any  fixtures, 
equipment,  or  other  property  appropriate  to 
the  operation,  maintenance,  replacement,  or 
repairs  of  the  foregoing,  which  are  owned 
by  the  United  States  and  under  the  Jtirls- 
dlctlon  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  on  the  date  of  In- 
corporation of  Page,  Arizona. 

Sec.  103.  Upon  Incorporation  of  Page,  Ari- 
zona, as  a  municipality  under  the  statutes  ol 
the  State  of  Arizona,  the  Secretary  shall: 

(a)  Transfer  to  the  municipality  without 
cost,  subject  to  any  existing  leases  granted 
by  the  United  states,  all  Improved  or  unim- 


proved lands  within  Page.  Arizona,  owned 
by  the  United  Stat«s,  which  the  Secretary 
determines  are  not  required  In  the  admin- 
istration, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
Federal  activities  within  or  near  Page.  Ari- 
zona, and  can  properly  ix  Included  within 
the  municipality  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Arizona,  except  the  land  to  be  transferred 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  hereof,  and  to 
assign  to  the  municipality  without  cost  any 
leases  granted  by  the  United  States  on  such 
land. 

(b)  Transfer  to  the  appropriate  school 
district  without  cost  all  right,  title,  and  In- 
tere^  of  the  United  States  to  the  land  In 
block  14-A  and  lot  1.  block  16,  as  shown  on 
the  United  Stotes  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Bureau  of  Reclamation  drawing  num- 
bered 557-431-87,  April  29,  1971,  which  draw- 
ing 15  on  Qle  in  the  Office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Reclamation,  Washington.  District 
of  Columbia,  together  with  improvements 
thereon  owned  by  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  transfer. 

(c)  Transfer  to  the  municipality  without 
cost  all  rights,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  any  land,  and  the 
Improvements  thereon,  which  may  be  con- 
tained in  any  reversionary  clause  of  any 
dedication  deed  for  land  in  Page.  Arlaona. 
issued  by  the  United  States. 

(d)  Transfer  all  activities  and  functions 
of  a  municipal  character  being  performed  by 
the  United  States  to  the  mtuUclpallty  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  104  and  107  of 
this  tlUe. 

(e>  Transfer  to  the  municipality  without 
cost  the  municipal  faculties,  as  defined  tn 
subsection  102{d>  of  this  title,  except  as  pro- 
vided under  subsection  104(a)  of  this  title. 

Ul  Assign  to  the  municipality  without 
cost  those  contracts  to  which  the  TTnited 
States  U  a  party,  and  which  pertain  to  activi- 
ties or  functions  to  he  transferred  under 
subjection  fc)  of  this  section  and  are  proper- 
ly assignable.  This  shall  Include  contracts 
for  furnishing  water  outside  the  Ijoundarlea 
of  Page,  Arizona,  utilizing  the  municipal  sys- 
tem; Provided,  That  the  contract  which  the 
United  States  has  executed  with  a  private 
utility  for  furnishing  and  distributing  elec- 
trical energy  to  the  mumcipality  shall  b« 
assigned  to  the  munldpauty  upon  Its  re- 
quest; And  provided  further.  That  In  the  as- 
signment of  the  contract  for  the  operation 
of  the  Page  Hospital  the  operating  fund  bal- 
ance under  said  contract,  together  with  all 
hospital  accounts  receivable.  shaU  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  mtuilclpallty  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  a  part  of  the  assignment  of  said  con- 
tract. 

Sec.  104.  There  Is  hereby  reserved  for  the 
Glen  Canyon  unit.  Colorado  River  storage 
project,  the  consumptive  use  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  thousand  acre-feet  of  water  per 
year  from  Lake  Powell,  of  which  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty 
acre-feet  of  consumptive  use  of  water  are 
hereby  assigned  to  the  municipality,  con- 
sistent with  the  Navajo  Tribal  CouncU  resolu- 
tion numbered  CJN-50-e9.  dated  June  3, 
1969;  Provided.  That  upon  Incorporation  the 
muiUclpallty  shall  enter  into  a  contract 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  covering  pay- 
ment for  and  delivery  of  such  water  ptirsuant 
to  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act 
of  June  11.  195S  (70  Stat.  105).  which  con- 
tract shall  amoflg  other  things  provide  that; 

(a)  The  reservation  and  assignment  of 
the  consumptive  use  of  water  from  Lalce 
PoweU  under  this  section  shall  be  subject 
to  the  apportionments  of  consumptive  use 
of  water  to  the  State  of  Ansona  In  article  lU 
of  the  Colorado  River  Compact  and  article 
in<a)(I)  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
Compact. 

(b)  Title  to  the  water  pumping  and  con- 
veyance systems  within  the  Glen  Canyon 
Dam   and   powerplant   necessary  to   supply 
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«If'  In?  m'li^f^'?,'^"''  '"  °""^?-  if"""'     "■"  °'  '"°"'  ""  "  '*°»'°  "^  I^'  townslt.        SK.  109.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  1. 

.:ESiS5~et^tV?;  oT^SoSer"-^^^^^^^^  .;Ltr^r.r.:rhe-?'jjSLr^: 

js:n^^°'«-.enTr^°.''2.%Str.5^!  !S^Ss-r<r'^.'.rr   ~p°'"r'--^^"^^^^^^^^ 
x^'r«;..T."LTt°«er.i^oi'=  -rif£.Z.^ZZ\Zll  ^"---w'^^^'-st^i 

period,  wm  be  pumped  by  the  uLted  st«t«     ,iae  ^  ^  °     '°"'     t"*^,'  "^'J?""  '"'  '*"•  °'  ''^"'^  '"•  P"" 

for  use  br  the  munlclD»lltv  t,„  !z  quarter.  Becnon  20.  township  41     asoUable  for  public  inspection  In  the  office 

W  ^lZ.T^^''S':i^r.  year  roUow-  me;fdia™'lUnI'''/.r°"i;.r'lT,« 'in'^thl  ol  ST  f  ^ ?"  °'  «*=>"-"-.  I^P"tn,.« 

tog  Incorporation   and   continuing   through  ™^    _      *"^°f  •    "'"'"'•a.  That   in   the  of  the  Interior.  The  transfer  of  title  to  such 

thi  SftH™-?  the   mSScipMul  iSS  S  SSlorX'ic^^r:°m»r,',?h'^''  '"  ^  JT''    "    """^    '"    ^''■""''■■atlon    of   Na™jo 

e«!li  year  pay  to  the  united  States  PTOOT^  McUon   the  Secretary  may  either  cause  the  CouncU    Resolution    Numbered    CNJ-50-88 

tlonaily   toSeaslng  Incre^ntf^  U.^-  ^^i^rjLXr  Sf.^'^  '"??"  ^  ""  ""'"'   •'"°'    '■    "«'■   '">''   '"^''   ">«   "°0«'- 

nual    coea,    including    depreciation   of  ?he  SSSllS  i^h^m'^nTT  ""J' J!ff^'  f""-""*  ">"  '"»  '»■"!  »  transferred  shall 

pumping  equipment,  involved  In  subsection  ^^ll^ed^a  ,^ce«»,„  3^  T  S*  ?"'"'"'"  constitute  a  part  of  the  Navajo 

(c)  above  with  the  objective  that  following  ^S  MtS^to,^  t^^,  S^  ^    ^  "'*°'''  '^«"«'°°  «"»  »h»"  >»  ""Ject  to  all  laws 

the  dose  of  said  tenth  year  the  municipals?  SL     S^^^^     rr^n     i^^'    .,         .„  ""*  "K"'»tt''°>  »PPllcable  to  that  reserva- 

•haU    thereafter   bear  such   ocets    In   total  R,™».i  f.     '?i  J''^".   '°™'T»™"on    a>e  tlon. 

according  to  the  f  oUowlng  schedule :  ~™e^  of  «M  cjSf  ,1,  ,^tl  \  f^f:^"^  =  ^^-  »<'•■">•  Congress  hereby  directs  the 

'^?otT.5d'"to-r,^°ita<t'i?«rr  .TH'f-Pn'r''^'^^^^     ssrjo^'oj'^^av'^r^v.jr^'^^i^! 
brm"un?c.?x"^?'^nt2nr  -"^  ^  ?K  ^rf^^rserage^^u-r^^-r  ^^^^i^  ^  ?o^;^dTiiirr.s 

Tear  foUowlog  IncorporaUon:  pcsal.  electrical  distribution  system,  water  Project  Act  (82  Stat  8861 

StttJi  JO  '""^ent  and  distribution,  streets  and  roads.  Sec.  111.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  author. 

Seventh «,  ''^'^'^,-  P^fJ;  P'ayBroun<l«  and  other  recrea-  Ized,  subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  this 

ElghU, 80  «onaI  faclUtlea,  municipal  government  buUd.  title  to  perform  such  acts,  to  dele^U  such 

Ninth 80  '°£.an^  otier  properties  and  services  re-  authority,  and  to  prescribe  such  Jules  anS 

Tenth      80  ''",'If,'' '"  °"f '='P^'  P"n»"«  regulations,  and  esUbllsh   such   terma  and 

Thereafter   loo  oo^  ,'  TS.^,!,^,   ?,?:1™.P''^"' °' ""•■  <:ona"">"»  m  be  may  deem  necessary  and 

(e,    upon  uicotporauon  and  at  aU  times  Z.  Slge  Ho^"^^*'"^  '"  Improvement,  to  appropriate  for  the  purpo«,  of  carrylS;,  out 

crj-JoTo^AtTorSSi'^n^c'?  SS^r  SU^S^pri5.'S,=trm'u''nTclpSrty''Sr  3-l^«l^-o>oradoHlver».^^ 

placement  of  the  municipal   watir  svstem  ltr5Siu«t    t?,»  «^.,-./ ^  Sin  "^^^    P^"  ^'^  established  pursuant  to  section  S  of 

beyond  Glen  Canyon  Dam  and  po;;e^Un"  n"l,^mieiheysS  employed  by  tt'SS^^^^^  S'.ft?,"'/'""  "'  "*?  l'",^'^'-  '">■  '^»'' 

including  but  not  llmtled  to  filtration,  weat-  States  m  the  operatlSi  and  maLlinanM  o1  ??.  „iL^?  "  'f  "^"■'^If  for  carrying  out 

ment,   and   distribution   of   water   suddUki  the  Glen  riinvnT,  nni»  „»  7v.^  ,  ^    ,S?  *•**  P">'''s'°hB  of  this  title:  Prortded,  That 

pursuant  to  the  ^ter  «.^ce^tr^f  ?^to  ^rSe  pS^t    t^  ^L^t^  ^T^l^^^r,  ""  '<"*'  »'P'=°'"«'™  '""  the  fund  shall 

the  United  States.  contract  with  ™^e  ^oJ^Jt    »  ■«'« Jb  the  transition  not  exceed  »4,0OO,0O0.  Payments  made  under 

Ssc.  106.  AS  soon  as  reasonably  practicable  T^Tf 'gofeSng' muTw'^llTorpSSSon  ?r^  'PVT'.f,',""  "'.T'"'',  ""  ""  »°"'°'"  '°« 

after   Incorporation  of  the  community,  the  Bided,  That  such  aaslstirnce  S^f  ta  foT,;  ^^     '"';  """  transfer,  made  under  the 

secretary  Is  hereby  authonad  to  complete  maxtaum  ot  sl^  mmtl^  fSuowlnL  Se^tS  P^O'lMons  of  subsection  108(b)  wUl  be  made 

;;ll  or  «jy  part  of  the  f oUowlng  worlt  which  of  Incorporation:  ^Z^o^tilikZ  ^t  ZZ  IITT  »"™"^,  '°  "«!"  »""»  "^O 

^"ra?ll^  ""'••'«'  "  ""  "'''•  °'  '°'"-  l^^^r^^ZZ  S.^"'"^^'-^^'  o'S?orve?l°/ag'"e°^o'jS"  ""  ''■""'  ^'- 

nlir^uTwl^Ton-Zy^r;^  S^ I  prf^de^ ni"as5^-o'f -Jh^'S^-d^-H-SlL^  ^~°^"f  ""-'>°»"  ^''" 

""'™  frtorage   projects   or   moneys   of   Hie   uil^  aHaU  terminate  Ave  years  following  date  of 

(b)  Repair  exlstmg  twelve-Inch  water  sup-  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund  sh^  be  unSSd  enactment  unless  Incorporation  of  Page. 
ply  line.  If  inspection  determines  this  is  after  incorporation  of  the  munlclpauSl^r  ^°°»-«f  ^'P"'°"=ly  1a'«  "een  achieved, 
necewary.  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  th£iA«  ...S        V*    ^"  ""'  "»'  "^  '="«'  "  "" 

(c)  Paint   interior  of  inter  storage  re-  (b)  ■n>ere  is  herJ?y  aumo^e? ^  be  ap  ^''       ^"''-  Community  Act  of  1B74". 

Td")  leal  coat  pav«,  streets  in  municipality.  ffi''^nd'"a?d 'S^er'^SS^'n 'SlSs'ftJred'S  th^J^'!^.f°1°'  ?!^".°"'"'  '?"*'f 

le)  install  water  sprinkler  system  in  Pa^  th"  munldpamy  the^Cnt  n^e^  fji?  ?,^.    .^^^        *&.     Chairman,    I    ask 

""?f"'7.  the  municipality  to  LSSre  the  S^e1?l7dls  "°^iin"»is  consent  that  title  I  be  consld- 

(f)  Improve  streets.  Install  curb.,  gutters,  trlbutlon  ficimies  In  Page   yw^nl   In  a?  ^""^  '^  "^'  Panted  In  the  Record,  and 

irHSEntyf    twldthfro        T^^'^^  ^^"^  ^^^     "^^e^cSXSSSSJ'^'tS^e^hTe^t.on  to 

'">,'"-•  "-^.  S-'ter,  .S>d  sidewalk  on  S:LTth"''amoSnt%'S:iu^ds"S''tr:i?  '^%''^^J**N-   ^^  *^'^  '^^"^■ 

eaat  side  of  North  Navajo  Drive  from  Aeio  ferred  In  twenty  equiJ  annua^ta^i^ntr  ""tS.**  *°  ""«  ^' 

Avenue  to  Tenth  Avenue.  Prortded,  That  the  f^SJ^re^^ldaSS  the  ^^"  ^'^  °°  amendments  to  Utle  J. 

«„^  „  !.=^"T™  '""  '"'"''  """J"  °^"  •«=™"  '"'«"«  »"«°  wUi  be  depwiiteS  ">«  Herk  will  read  title  n. 

(iT  widen  Mi«.n,  th,,^  f    f         „,..>.  I?  *"• '^^'""^  «°  <»e  credit  of  the  aforesaid  The  CTerk  read  as  foUows: 

u.ppc^n^/d^'S:'-'^^'^"""^  s?s^rrrdr'co^;rt.^-Ste^3Vo°n  '^^ 

(?,   T^fh'fJlf        ,         »  ««  n»inlclpallty  for  purp^s^^u  ™J!  Sfc.  201.  The  Secret.^  of  the  Interior  Is 

B.L  J  ,        J^'f"^"'  '"""  J^t*^  Street  to  section  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretarv  »""»°"s»*  «>  construct,  operate,  and  rnam- 

Sandstone  Street:  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the  beglnM^  ^  S  "*^°  ">•  °""'°  ?«»«'■  Ts«s,  In  accordance 

(IjConstTTict  new  pavement  on  north  half  fl»<:al  year  In  which  the  Incorporation  of  Pare  "'""  ""  f^'""  reclamation  laws   (Act  of 

.^1  '"'^  """"^  ^"'^  ''^  <"  •*™i«-  Arizona,  occurs,  on  the  bails  of  the  com  '"""  "•  '»"^-  ^^  ^tat.  388.  and  Acts  amen- 

(U)  Flace  curb  and  gutter  only  on  north  puted  average  Interest  rate  payable  bv  «>e  ^"ry   thereof   or   supplementary   thereto) 

,tf^^-      =^  Treasury  upon  Its  outstanding  marketable  ff,"*  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  the  plan 

(«)     Future    Street^Approilmately    two  public  obligations  which  are  nether  due  nor  ?'\°"' '"t?' ^^PO"  °' "le  Secretary  on  this 

thousand   one  hundred   and  fifty  feet  be-  callable  for  redemption  for  flf?^env«r^frnm  P""'^""'?, '"ch  modification  of.  omission. 

ginning  at  Tenth  Avenue  and  bordering  east  date  of  lame  "^  "  additions  to  the  works,  as  the  Sec- 

ruig  east  ■»«•  oi  lanis.  „„^  j^y  ^^  proper  and  neoeesary  for  the 
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purposes  of  storing,  regulating,  and  fumlsh- 
jng  wat«r  for  municipal  and  industrial  use. 
oooservlng  and  developing  fieh  and  wUdlLfe 
reeouroee,  providing  outdoor  recreation  op- 
portunittee,  and  oontrolUng  floodi.  Tbe 
principal  features  of  the  project  shall  con- 
ftlAt  of  a  dam  and  reservoir  on  Cibolo  Creek 
and  public  outdoor  recreation  factlltlea. 

SEC.  202.  The  interest  rate  viaed  for  com- 
puting interest  during  construction  and  in- 
terest on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  reim- 
bursable coats  of  the  project  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretai?  of  the  Treasury,  as 
of  tbe  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
construction  of  the  project  is  commenced,  on 
the  basis  of  the  computed  average  interest 
rate  payable  by  the  Treasury  upon  its  out- 
standing marketable  public  obligations 
which  are  neither  due  nor  callable  for  re- 
demption for  fifteen  years  from  date  of  Issue. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  qualified  en- 
tity or  entitles,  for  delivery  of  water  and  lor 
repayment  of  all  the  reimbursable  construc- 
tion costs. 

(b)  Construction  of  the  project  shall  not 
be  commenced  until  a  suitable  contract  has 
been  executed  by  the  Secretary  with  a  quali- 
fied entity  or  entitles. 

(c)  Such  contract  may  be  entered  Into 
without  regard  to  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 9.  subsection  (c),  of  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939. 

(d)  Upon  execution  of  the  contract  referred 
to  In  subsection  203(a)  above,  and  upon  com- 
pletion of  construction  of  the  project,  the 
Secretary  shall  transfer  to  a  qualified  con- 
tractlnR  entity  or  entitles  the  care,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  project  works;  Emd, 
after  such  transfer  Is  made  will  reimburse  the 
contractor  annually  for  that  portion  of  the 
year's  Joint  operation  and  maintenance  coetd 
which,  if  the  United  States  had  continued  to 
operate  the  project,  would  have  been  allo- 
cated to  flood  control,  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
recreation  purposes.  Prior  to  assumlr^  care, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  project 
works  the  contracting  entity  or  entitles  shall 
be  obligated  to  operate  them  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  with  respect  to  flood  control,  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  respect 
to  fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation. 

(e>  Upon  execution  of  the  contract  referred 
to  in  subsection  203(a)  above,  and  upon  com- 
pletion of  construction  of  the  project,  the 
contracting  entity  or  entities,  their  designee 
or  designees,  shall  have  a  permanent  right  to 
use  the  reservoir  and  related  facilities  of  the 
Cibolo  project  m  accordance  with  said  con- 
tract- 

Sec.  204.  The  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  tbe  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and 
tbe  enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities 
In  connection  with  the  Cibolo  project  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79  Stat. 
213). 

Sec.  205.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  defray  construction  costs  of 
the  cibolo  reclamation  project  allocable  to 
flood  control,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  recreation 
the  sum  of  $34,160,000  (July  1973  prices)  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations  in 
construction  costs  as  indicated  by  engineer- 
ing cost  indexes  applicable  to  the  type  of 
construction  involved  herein:  Provided.  That 
prior  to  appropriation  of  any  Federal  funds 
the  San  Antonio  Blver  Authority  shall,  pur- 
suant to  a  contract  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  agree  to  advance  funds 
for  postauthorlzatlon  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Cibolo  reclamation  project.  The 
amount  of  funds  to  be  advanced  annually 
shall  be  in  the  proportion  to  the  total  annual 
fund  requirements  for  the  project  as  the  con- 
struction cost  allocated  to  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  is  to  the  total  cost  of  the 
project:  Provided  further.  That  the  sum  of 
funds  advanced  shall  not  exceed  the  total 


project  cost  allocated  to  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial water.  There  are  also  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  additional  sums  as  may 
be  required  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  project.  The  discount  rate  to  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  for  allocating  costs  of 
the  works  authorized  herem  shall  be  the  rate 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  passage  of  this  Act  as 
derived  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
utilizing  the  formula  set  forth  in  Senate 
Document  Numbered  97,  Eighty  ^seventh 
Congress,  second  session,  as  revised  by  the 
Water  Resotirces  Council  announcement  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  December  34,  1968. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  title  II  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Recohd.  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  n? 

If  not.  the  Cleric  will  read  title  HI. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  m 

MOCTNTAZN   PARK   PKOJECT,   OKLAHOMA 

Sec.  301.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  fa- 
cilities to  deliver  a  water  supply  to  the  city 
of  Frederick,  Oklahoma,  from  the  Mountam 
Park  reclamation  project,  section  1  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-503  (83  Stat.  853)  is  amended  by 
deletmg  "AJtus  and  Snyder,  Oklahoma,"  and 
substituting  therefor  "Altua,  Snyder,  and 
Frederick,  Oklahoma,"'. 

Sac.  302.  The  amount  which  section  fl  of 
said  Act  authorizes  to  be  appropriated  is 
hereby  further  Increased  by  the  sum  of  ft6,- 
057,000  (January  1974  prices),  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may  be  justified 
by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations  in  con- 
struction coats  as  indicated  by  englneermg 
costs  mdexes  applicable  to  tbe  type  of  oon- 
Btructlon  involved  herein. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  C^earman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  title  m  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amerfdment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  in? 

Their  being  no  amendments  to  title 
in,  the  Clerk  wiU  read  tiUe  IV. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  IV 
CA3ITAS     HZSEBVOni      OPEK      SPACT,      CALXPORmA 

Sec.  401.  In  order  to  provide  for  protection 
of  the  quality  of  water  in  Lake  Casltaa,  and 
to  provide  for  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  public  outdoor  recreation,  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  the  environment  of  the  area, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  acquire  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  certsto  privately  owned  lands 
within  townships  3  and  4  north,  ranges  23 
and  24  west,  San  Bernardino  base  and 
meridian,  lying  outside  the  boundarlee  of 
the  Los  Padres  National  Forest,  as  generally 
depicted  on  the  drawing  entitled  "Private 
Lands  In  Casltas  Reservoir  Watershed",  num- 
bered 767-208-237.  and  dated  September 
1973,  which  Is  on  file  and  available  for  public 
Inspection  In  the  ofllcee  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.   Department   of    the   Interior. 

Ssc.  402.  <a)  Within  the  area  described  In 
section  401  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  may 
acquire  such  lands  by  donation,  purchase 


with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  ex- 
change: Profided.  That  any  lands  owned  by 
the  State  of  California  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by 
donation. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  property  acquired 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  which  Is  bene- 
ficially owned  by  a  natural  person  and  which 
the  Secretary  determines  can  be  continued 
in  private  use  for  a  limited  period  of  time 
without  undue  interference  with  the  adnUn- 
Istratlon  and  public  use  of  the  area,  the 
ownar  may  on  the  date  of  its  acquisition  by 
the  Secretary  retain  a  right  of  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  such  property  for  agricultural  or 
noncommercial  residential  purposes  for  a 
term,  as  the  owneiv  may  elect,  ending 
either — 

(1)  at  the  death  of  the  owner  or  spouse, 
whichever  occurs  later,  or 

(2)  not  more  than  twenty-five  yean  from 
tbe  date  of  acquisition. 

Any  right  so  retained  may,  during  Ita  exist- 
ence, be  transferred  or  as^gned.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  on  the  date  of  such 
acquisition  lees  the  fair  market  value  on 
such  date  of  tbe  right  retained  by  tbe  owner. 

(c)  Tbe  Secretary  may  terminate  the  right 
of  use  and  occupancy,  retained  pursuant  to 
this  MoUon.  upon  his  determination  that 
such  a  right  Is  being  exercised  In  a  manner 
oot  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  upon  tender  to  the  holder  of  the  right 
an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  market  value 
of  that  portion  of  the  right  which  remains 
unexpired  on  the  date  of  termination. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title  "noa- 
commerclal  residential  property"  shall  mean 
any  single  family  residence  in  existence  or 
under  construction  as  of  July  1,  1974. 

Sbc.  403.  Tbe  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  lands  to  t>e  acqulxed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Act  ot 
July  9.  IdSS  (79  Stat.  318),  and  may  issue 
such  licensee,  permits,  or  leases,  or  take 
such  other  action  as  may  be  required  for 
pn^Mr  management  In  accordance  therewith. 
The  lands  will  be  kept  in  their  natural  state 
as  permanent  open  space  and  may  b^  man- 
aged by  the  Casltas  Municipal  Water  District, 
or  any  other  authorized  non-Federal  public 
body  as  part  of  the  Lake  Casltas  Recreation 
Area. 

Sec.  404.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  ei0,000.000  (April  1974 
price  levels)  plus  or  minus  such  amounts  as 
may  be  justified  by  changes  In  tbe  priee 
Indexes  for  agricultural  and  noncommercial 
resldenttal  property  In  Ventura  County, 
California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  tinan- 
imous  consent  that  title  TV  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

coMMrrreE  auckdwent 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment  to  tlUe 
IV. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  31,  line 
15,  add  the  following  sentence:  "All  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  title 
shall  be  nonreimbursable." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  IV? 

There  being  no  further  amendment*  to 
title  IV.  the  Clerk  will  report  title  V. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Tmjc  V 


KX^MATB  rBOJECT  atCHT-Or-WAT,  OBEGOK 

Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  convey 
by  quitclaim  deed  to  the  respective  owners 
of  record  of  those  certain  lots  situated  in 
those  subdivisions  of  Klamath  Palls.  Oregon. 
respectively  known  as  MilU  Addition.  Enter- 
prise Tracts.  RDlls  Garden.  Old  Orchard  Ma- 
nor, Sixth  Street  Addition,  and  Subdivision 
Block  803,  and  as  such  officially  shown  on 
the  recorded  plats  of  the  city  records,  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  specific  tracts  of  land  now 
owned  by  the  United  States  which  ool- 
lectively  constitute  the  abandoned  Kla- 
math recldmation  project  "B"  lateral  canal 
right-of-way.  as  designated  for  general  loca- 
tion purposes  on  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
drawing  numbered  12-208-338.  dated  March 
27.  1970.  and  filed  for  reference  purposes  In 
hoth  the  Klamath  County  recorder's  office 
and  the  corresponding  records  of  the  city  of 
Klamath  Falls,  to  the  extent  that  any  such 
tract  would  constitute  a  contiguous  addition 
to  each  of  the  lots  in  the  above-named  sub- 
divisions \1  the  boundaries  of  each  of  said 
Jots  were  to  be  extended  to  Include  the  af- 
fected portion  of  above-cited  public  lands 
of  the  United  States.  Such  conveyance  shall. 
In  each  Instance,  tie  made  only  upon  appli- 
cation therefor  by  the  owner  of  record  of  one 
of  the  affected  lots  within  one  year  of  the 
date  of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  said  owner 
of  recortJ  shall,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  support  such  ap- 
plication at  time  of  filing  same  with  proof  of 
ownership  and  an  adequate  description  of  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  parcel  of  Oovem- 
ment  inierest  land  applied  for.  The  Secretarj- 
of  the  Interior  Is  authorized,  as  determined 
appropriate  by  hUn,  to  require  payment  of 
not  more  than  *I00  per  parcel  of  Qor- 
emment  Interest  liknd  appUed  for  in  addi- 
tion to  the  coat  of  such  conveyance. 

Skc.  502.  Acceptance  of  any  conveyance 
made  hereunder  by  any  applicant  shall  con- 
stitute a  complete  and  unconditional  waiver 
and  release  by  said  applicant  or  appUcanu 
Individually  or  collectively  of  any  and  all 
claims  against  the  United  States  arising  from 
or  occasioned  by  use  of  the  land  by  said  ap- 
plicant   or   his   successors    in   interest. 

Mr-  JOHNSON  of  California  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asfa;  unan- 
imous consent  that  title  V  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  titJe  V? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  wUl  report  title  VI. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE    VI 
SOLANO    PBOJCCT    SECBEATtONAL    FACItmES, 

CAt-lFOaNlA 

Sec.  601.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion, use.  and  enjoyment  of  the  esthetic  and 
recreational  values  inherent  in  the  Federal 
lands  and  waters  at  Lake  Bcrrvessa,  Solano 
project.  California,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Is  hereby  authorized  to  develop,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  such  short-term  recreation 
facilities  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
safety,  health,  protection,  and  outdoor  recre- 
ational use  of  the  vLsitlng  public:  to  under- 
take a  thorough  and  detailed  review  of  all 
exiting  developments  and  uses  on  ^deral 
lands  to  determine  their  compatibility  with 
preservation  of  environmeotal  values  and 
their  effectiveness  in  providing  needed  public 
services;  to  implement  correctWe  procedures 
when  necessary;  and  to  otherwise  administer 
the  Federal  land  and  water  areas  associated 
with  said  Lake  Berryessa  In  such  a  manner 


that,  in  his  opinion,  will  best  provide  for  the 
public  recreational  use  and  enjoyment 
thereof,  all  to  such  an  extent  that  said  use 
ts  not  Incompatible  with  other  authorized 
functions  of  the  Solano  project. 

Skc.  602.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
make  ."iuch  rules  and  regulations  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
and  may  enter  into  an  agreement  or  agree- 
ments with  the  State  of  California,  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  or  a  non-Federal 
agency  or  agencies  or  organizations  as  appro- 
priate, for  the  development  of  a  recreation 
management  plan,  and  for  the  management 
of  recreation  Including  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  faculties  within  the  area. 
The  agency  performing  the  recreation  man- 
agement functions  is  authorized  to  establish 
and  collect  fees  for  the  use  of  recreation 
facilities. 

Sec.  603.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
sum  of  53,000.000  {AprU  1974  price  levels) 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may 
be  Justlfled  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctua- 
tions In  development  costs  as  Indicated  by 
oost  indexea  applicable  to  the  types  of  d«- 
velopment  involved  herein.  There  is  also  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  administration  of  ex- 
Utlng  faculties  and  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  faculties  authorized  by  thla 
Act. 

Ssc.  604.  All  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  shall  be  nonreimburs- 
able. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (during 
the  reading  > .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  afik 
unanimous  consent  that  title  VI  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMZTTCX  AMENDUEKTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment  to 
title  VI. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  24,  line  20, 
strike  the  word  "Act."  and  Insert  m  Ueu 
thereof:  "title.". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  second  committee  amendment 
to  title  VI. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  34,  line  22, 
strike  the  word  "Act"  and  Inaert  In  lieu 
thereof;  "title". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  other 
amendments  to  Utle  VI?  If  not.  the  Clerk 
will  report  title  VII. 

The  Clerk  read  title  VI.  as  follows: 

TITLE  VU 
MESCElXANEOirS  DftAINACE  CONSTStJCTION,  TTTAH 

Sic.  701.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la 
authorized  to  construct  drainage  faclUtled 
for  the  Vernal  Unit  of  the  Central  Utah 
project  and  the  Emergy  County  project  to 
the  extent  that  he  determines  necessary  for 
the  sustained  crop  production  on  the  ir- 
rigable lands  of  these  projects.  The  Secre- 
Ury  la  further  authorized  to  negotiate  and 
execute  amendmente  tv,  contract  numbered 
UH>6-t00-778.  dated  July  14.  1958.  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Uintah  Water  Con- 
servancy District  and  contract  numbered 
15-06-400  2427.  dated  May  15.  1962,  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Emery  Water 
conservancy  District  to  provide  for  the  coat 


of  such  drainage  works  to  be  paid  from  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  basin  fund 
with  repayment  to  be  based  on  ability  of  ir- 
rigation water  users  to  repay  as  Ue*«nnlned 
by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  titife  vn  be  consi- 
dered as  read,  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  VU?  If  not.  the 
Clerk  wlU  report  title  Vin. 

The  Clerk  read  Otle  Vm  as  follows: 

TITLE  Vni 

BSIXI    rOmCHE    dam    RERABIUTA-nOH,    SOUTH 

DAKOTA 

Sec.  801.  TTie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain an  adequate  spillway  and  to  Improve 
the  upstream  slope  protection  of  Belle  Ftour- 
che  Dam,  Belle  Pourche  project.  Belle  Pour- 
che.  South  Dakota.  In  accordance  with  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17 
1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  and  supplementar>'  thereto)  and  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  802.  Construction  authorized  by  this 
title  shall  be  for  the  safety  of  BeUe  Pourche 
Dam  and  shall  not  provide  additional  con- 
servation storage  capacity  or  develop  bene- 
fits over  and  above  those  provided  by  the 
original  dam  and  reservoir.  Nothing  In  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  project  costs  allocated  to  reimbursable 
purposes  heretofore  authorized. 

Sec.  803.  Reimbursement  of  costs  associ- 
ated with  Improving  upstream  slope  protec- 
tion on  BeUe  Pourche  Dam  shall  be  limited 
to  an  amount  equal  to  the  estimated  annual 
savings  to  the  Belle  Pourche  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict in  operation  and  maintenance  expense 
over  the  remaining  life  of  the  district's  re- 
payment contract  wUh  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to  enter 
into  an  amendatory  repayment  contract  with 
the  BeUe  Pourche  Irrigation  District  to  ef- 
fect such  reimbursement  without  interest. 
All  other  costs  of  construction  authorized  by 
this  title  shaU   be   nonreimbursable. 

Sec.  804.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  construction  authorized 
by  this  title  the  sum  of  »3.620,000  (April  1974 
price  levels)  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if 
any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  changes 
In  construction  costs  as  indicated  by  engi- 
neering cost  Indices  applicable  to  the  types 
of  construction  Involved. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Utle  Vm  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  Vm?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  report  title  DC. 

The  Clerk  read  title  IX,  as  follows: 

TITLE    IX 
OLKHDO    tTNTT    ROAD    C0NBr»DCTlOW,    WTOHim 

Sec,  BOI.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorised  to  relocate,  reconstruct,  and  re- 
habilitate the  road  that  was  initially  re- 
located in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  Olendo  Dam  and  Reaerrolr  to  provide  a 
safe,  durable,   two-lane  highway  for  pubUc 
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Sec.  902.  There  la  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  relocation,  reconstruc- 
tion, and  rehabiutatlon  of  said  highway  the 
sum  of  (284,000  (January  1974  price  levels) 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  a£  may 
be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctuation 
m  construction  cost  Indices  applicable  to  the 
types  of  construction  Involved  herein. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  aslc  unan- 
imous consent  that  title  IX  t>e  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  DC? 

Hearing  none,  the  Clerk  wiU  report 
title  X. 

The  Clerk  read  title  X  as  follows: 

TITLE  X 
NUECES   RIVER    PROJECT.   TEXAS 

Skc.  1001.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Nueces  River  project,  Texas,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
(Act  of  June  17,  1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to) and  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  the 
plan  set  out  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
on  this  project  with  such  modification  of. 
omissions  from,  or  additions  to  the  works, 
as  the  Secretary  may  find  proper  and  neces- 
sarj-  for  the  purposes  of  storing,  regulating, 
and  furnishing  water  for  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial use.  conserving  and  developing  fish 
and  wildlife  resources,  and  providing  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities.  The  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  project  shall  consist  of  the  Choke 
Canyon  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  PrIo  River 
and  public  outdoor  recreation  and  spcrt  fish- 
ing facilities. 

Sec.  1002.  (a)  Cost£  of  the  project,  allo- 
cated to  municipal  and  Industrial  water  sup- 
ply, shall  be  repayable  to  the  United  States 
to  not  more  than  forty  years  under  either 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws  or  under  the  provisions  of  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958  (title  III  of  Public  Law 
85-500,  72  Stat.  319.  and  Acts  mandatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto) ;  Provided. 
That,  In  either  case,  repayment  of  costs 
allocated  to  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply  shall  include  Interest  on  the  un- 
amortized balance. 

(b)  The  Interest  rate  used  for  computing 
interest  during  construction  and  Interest 
on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  reimbursable 
costs  of  the  project  allocated  to  municipal 
and  Industrial  water  supply  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv.  as  of 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  con- 
struction of  the  project  is  commenced,  on 
the  basis  of  the  computed  average  interest 
payable  by  the  Treasury-  upon  Its  outstand- 
ing marketable  pubUc  obligations  which  are 
neither  due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for 
fifteen  years  from  date  of  Issue. 

Sec  1003.  (at  The  Secretary  Is  authorI?*d 
to  enter  Into  a  contract  with  a  qualified  en- 
tity or  entitles,  for  delivery  of  water  and 
for  repayment  of  the  balance  of  the  reimburs- 
able construction  coete. 

(b)  Construction  of  the  project  shall  not 
be  commenced  until  a  suitable  contract  has 
been  executed  by  the  Secretary  with  a  quali- 
fied entity  or  entities. 

(c)  Such  contract  may  be  entered  Into 
without  regard  to  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 9.  subsection  (c),  of  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939. 

<d)  Upon  execution  of  the  contract  re- 
ferred to  In  section  1003(a)  above,  and  upon 
completion  of  construction  of  the  project, 
the  Secretary  shall   transfer   to  a   qualified 


contracting  entity  or  entitles  the  care,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  r\.e  p'oje  x  wcrk*^, 
and.  after  transfer  is  made.  wlU  credit  an- 
nually against  the  contractors  repayment 
obligation  that  portion  of  the  year's  Joint 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  which.  If 
the  United  States  had  continued  to  operate 
the  project,  would  have  been  allocated  to 
fish  and  wUdllfe  and  recreation  purposes. 
Prior  vo  assuming  care,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  project  works  the  contracting 
entity  or  entitles  shall  agree  to  operate  them 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  respect 
to  fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation. 

(e)  Upon  complete  payment  of  the  obli- 
gation aastimed.  including  appropriate  inter- 
est charges,  the  contracting  entity  or  en- 
titles their  designee  or  designees,  shall  have 
a  permanent  right  to  use  the  reservoir  and 
related  faculties  of  the  Nueces  River  project 
in  accordance  with  said  contract. 

Sec.  1004.  The  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  fish  and  wUdlife  resources  and 
the  enhancement  of  recreation  opportuni- 
ties in  connection  with  the  Nueces  River 
project  shall  be  In  accordance  with  provl* 
slons  of  the  Federal  Water  Project  Recrea- 
tion Act  {79SUt.  213). 

Sec  1005.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  Nueces 
River  project,  Texas,  the  sum  of  $50,000,000 
(January  1974  prices),  plua  or  minus  such 
amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  Justlfled  by  rea- 
son of  ordinary  fluctuations  In  construction 
costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  cost  In- 
dexes appUcable  to  the  type  of  construction 
Involved  herein:  Prortcfcd.  That,  prior  to  ap- 
propriation of  any  Federal  funds,  a  qualified 
local  entity  shall,  pursuant  to  a  contract  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Secretary,  agree  to  advance 
on  a  schedtUe  mutually  acceptable  to  the 
local  entity  and  the  Secretary,  the  sum  of 
not  less  than  (16,000,000  representing  a  non- 
Federal  contribution  toward  implementation 
of  thlB  title. 

upon  completion  of  the  work  autborlaed 
herein,  the  aforesaid  (15,000,000  shall  be  ap- 
pUed as  a  credit  to  the  repayment  obligation 
of  the  local  entity  for  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial water  service. 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed, 
upon  receipt  of  the  aforesaid  advance  to 
proceed  with  postauthorlzatlon  planning, 
preparation  of  designs  and  specifications, 
land  acquisition,  and  award  of  construction 
contracts  pending  availability  of  appropriat- 
ed funds. 

At  any  time  following  the  first  advance  of 
funds  by  the  local  entity,  said  entity  may  re- 
quest that  the  Secretary  terminate  activities 
t^en  in  progress,  return  unexpended  balances 
of  the  funds  so  advanced,  assign  to  the  local 
entity  the  rights  to  any  contract  in  force, 
convey  any  real  esta'.e  acquired  by  the  ad- 
vanced funds  and  provide  any  data,  draw- 
ings, or  other  items  of  value  procured  with 
advanced  funds  to  the  local  entity;  and  such 
request  shall  be  binding  upon  the  Secretary- 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  title  X  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN .  Are  there  an>' 
amendments  to  title  X?  If  not.  the  Clerk 
will  report  title  XI. 

The  Clerk  read  title  XI.  as  follows: 

TTTLEXI 

Et.CPKANT    Bt'TTt    RFCKEATTON   POOL.    NEW 

MEXICO 

Sec.  1101.  <al  Pending  the  negotiation  of 
contracts  and  completion  of  ron-structlon  for 


fumtshinE  water  supplies  for  tributary  irri- 
gation units  as  authorized  by  section  8  of 
tr.e  .Act  of  Congress  dated  June  13, 1962  f  Pub- 
lic Law  87-483;  76  Stat.  981,  and  subject  to 
Che  availability  of  stored  water  In  Heron  Re- 
servoir in  excess  of  one  hundred  thousand 
acre-feet,  which  water  is  not  required  for 
existing  authorized  uses,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  permit  re'.eases 
from  the  Heron  Reservoir  or  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project  to  provide  storage  and  estab- 
lish a  minimum  recreation  pool  in  Elephant 
Butte  Reservoir.  Such  releases,  to  the  extent 
of  the  available  supply,  shai!  be  hmlted  to 
provldmg  fifty  thousand  acre-feet  for  the 
Initial  recreation  pool  and  up  to  six  thou- 
sand acre-feet  of  water  delivered  to  Ele- 
phant Butte  Reservoir  annually,  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  ten  year*  from  establLshment 
of  the  recreation  pool,  to  replace  loss  by  evap- 
oration and  other  causes.  Autborijed  re- 
lea-ses.  as  provided  above,  are  subject  to  and 
subordinated  to  any  obligations  under  con- 
tracts for  San  Juan-Chama  project  water 
DOW  or  hereafter  m  force  and  for  ailing  and 
mamtalnlng  a  pool  in  Ccchitl  Reservoir  un- 
der the  Act  of  Congress  dated  March  26, 
1964  (Public  Law  88-293:  78  Stat.  171).  The 
provisions  of  section  11  (a*  cf  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1»62  (76  Stat.  96).  requirmg  a  con- 
tract satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
\)£e  of  any  water  of  the  San  Juan  River 
are  hereby  expressly  waived  with  re^^pcct  to 
the  use  of  water  required  to  establLsh  and 
maintain  a  permanent  pocl  In  Elephant  Butte 
Reservoir. 

ib>  The  releases  of  water  from  Heron  Re- 
servoir authorized  herem  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted unless  and  until  the  Rio  Grande 
Compact  Commission  agrees  by  resolution 
that — 

1 1 )  the  term  "usable  water"  as  defined  in 
article  I  of  the  Rio  Grande  Compact  shall  not 
include  San  Juan-Chama  project  water  stored 
m  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir; 

(2)  in  the  determination  of  "actual  spill" 
as  that  term  Is  defined  In  article  I  of  the 
Rio  Orande  Compact,  neither  the  soUl  of 
"credit  water",  as  that  is  defined  In  article 
I  of  the  Rio  Orande  Compact,  shall  not 
occur  until  all  San  Juan-Chama  project  wa- 
ter in  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  shall  hare 
been  spilled;  and 

(3)  the  amount  of  evaporation  loss  charge- 
able to  Son  Juan-Chama  project  water  stored 
in  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  shall  t>e  that 
increment  of  the  evaporation  toss  from  the 
storage  of  San  Juan-Chama  project  water: 
the  evaporation  loss  from  the  reservoir  shall 
be  taken  as  the  difference  between  the . 
erosa  evaporation  from  the  water  surface  of 
Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  and  the  rainfall 
on  the  same  surface. 

(c)  Fifty  per  centum  of  any  Incremental 
costs  incurred  by  the  Secretary  in  the  Im- 
plementation of  this  title  shall  be  borne  by 
a  non-Federal  entity  pursuant  to  arrange- 
ments satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 

Sec  1102.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  lncrea.«e  the  amoimt 
of  money  heretofore  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  construction  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project,  any  of  ita  units,  or  ot 
the  RlP  Grande  project. 

Sec.  1103.  Nothmg  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify  or 
be  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  tha 
Rio  Grande  Compact. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  <  during 
the  reading » .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  title  XI  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  obtectln  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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COMMTTTEE   AKENDMCNTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment  to 
title  XI. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment;  Page  33,  line  7, 
strike  the  words  "shall  not"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof;  "nor  'actual  spill"  shall". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  second  committee  amendment  to 
title  XI. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment;  Page  33.  line  14. 
after  the  word  "from"  Insert;  "the  reservoir 
resulting  from". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  XI? 

Hearing  none,  the  Clerk  will  report 
title  Xn. 

The  Clerk  read  title  XII.  as  follows: 

TITLE  XJl 
VSTUtGPAK-AKKANSAS  PBOJECT.  COLORAOO 

Src.  1201.  Section  7  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  the  FryUigpan-Arkansas 
project.  Qolorado".  approved  August  16.  1962 
(76  Stat.  3891.  13  amended  by  striking  oat 
sno.OOO.OOO  "(June  1961  prices)"  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "M33.0O0,00O  (January 
1974  price  levels)". 

Sec.  1202.  That  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
creasing the  hydroelectric  generating  capacity 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a  sec- 
ond one  hundred-megawatt  unit  at  the 
Mount  Elbert  pumped  storage  powerplant 
site  of  the  Frylngpan -Arkansas  project, 
Colorado  The  funds  required  to  construct 
such  unit  are  Included  In  the  Piiount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  .section  1201 
of  this  title. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  title  Xn  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

coMMrrrzE  amendmettts 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments  to  title 
XII  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments;  Page  34.  Una  12. 
"trike  out  "H7O.0O0.000"  and  Insert  In  Ilea 
thereof:  "  $170,000,000". 

Page  34.  line  16.  strike  the  words  "That 
for"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof;  "Por". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  XH?  If  not.  the 
Clerk  will  read  title  xm  of  the  bill 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  xm 
SAVAGE  BAPXDa  VtSB  WAT,  OfLtOOV 

Sec.  1301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  construct 
the  necessary  facilities  at  Savage  Rapids 
Dam.  Grants  Pass  Division.  Rogue  River  Bas- 
in, Oregon,  to  provide  for  Improved  ana- 
dromous  Bsh  paange  at  the  dam.  Such  Im- 
provemente  WIU  be  substantially  In  accord- 


ance with  the  plan  set  forth  In  the  Joint 
special  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life entitled  "Anadromous  Pish  Passage  Fa- 
cilities. Savage  Rapids  Dam.  March  1974". 
Operation  and  maintenance  of  the  facilities 
herein  authorized  will  be  In  conformity  with 
procedures  developed  by  the  Oregon  State 
Oams  Commission  and  wiU  be  performed  by 
the  Grants  Pass  Irrigation  District  at  no 
cost  to  the  Uruted  states. 

Sec.  1302.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
b«  appropriated  for  construction  of  the  fa- 
cilities authorized  by  this  Act  the  sum  of 
eSf  1.000  (April  1974  price  levels),  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts.  If  any.  as  may  be  Justi- 
fied by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations  m 
construction  costs  as  Indicated  by  engineer- 
ing cost  indexes  applicable  to  the  type  of 
construction  Involved  herein. 

Sec.  1303.  The  cost  of  all  construction  au- 
thorized by  this  title  shall  be  nonreimburs- 
able. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (during 
the  reading! .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  title  Xm  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Rzcoau.  and 
open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  xm? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read  title  XIV. 

The  Clerk  read  tlUe  XIV,  as  follows: 
TITLE  XIV 
rEAsmnjTY  STtmr  AtrrHORrriES 

Sec.  1401.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  engage  In  feasibility 
studies  of  the  following  potential  water 
resource  development  programs; 

(1)  A  total  water  management  study  to 
consider  and  coordinate  the  results  of  other 
water-related  studies  concerning  Solano 
County.  California. 

(2)  A  municipal  and  Industrial  water  sup- 
ply delivery  system  for  delivery  of  water  to 
the  city  of  Yuma.  Arizona. 

(31  The  Apple  Creek  unit.  Plek-Sloan 
Missouri  Basir  program  In  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  title  XIV  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Recori),  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  (^AIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  that  there  is 
about  $200  million  of  authorizations  pro- 
vided in  this  bill,  including  authoriza- 
tions for  projects  in  California.  Oregon, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  New 
Mexico.  Wyoming,  and  Oklahoma,  to 
mention  just  a  few  of  the  States  In 
which  there  are  projects  which  are  cov- 
ered by  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  recently  re- 
ported a  strip  mining  bill  which  was 
passed  by  the  House.  This  strip  mining 
bill,  when  it  pa.ssed  the  House,  included 
a  provision  to  encourage  mountaintop 
removal,  and  other  forms  of  devastation 
of  the  land  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  John- 
son) or  any  Member  on  the  other  side 
whether  there  are  any  funds  in  this  bill 
for  reclamation  projects  In  the  State  of 


West  Virginia,  now  that  we  are  ripping 
up  the  land  through  more  strip  mining. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California,  Mr, 
Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  answer  to  the  question^ 
no,  I  would  say  not. 

West  Virginia  is  not  one  of  the  recla- 
mation States  under  the  Reclamation 
Act  that  was  passed  in  1902  and  which 
became  operational  throughout  the 
West.  There  were  17  Western  States— 
and  the  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
were  added  since  that  time — that  have 
been  covered  by  reclamation  law  admin- 
istered under  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
as  far  as  the  projects  and  the  develop- 
ment of  reclamation  land  Is  concerned. 
This  has  been  an  ongoing  project  for 
72  years  now,  and  tills  legislation  is  re- 
sponsible lor  doing  a  great  job  in  re- 
claiming the  arid  lands  of  the  West  and 
controlling  devastating  floods,  and  more 
recently  It  has  been  expanded  under  leg- 
islation by  the  Congress  to  include  recre- 
ation, fish  and  wildlife,  water  quality, 
and  other  purposes  that  concern  the  en- 
vironment. The  most  recent  of  the  proj- 
ects which  has  been  authorized  carries  as 
one  of  the  purposes  the  environment  and 
the  ecology  of  the  areas  that  are  affected 
by  the  project  as  a  spelled-out  purpose  in 
the  legislation.  West  Virginia  has  never 
been  included  in  the  Reclamation  Act  as 
a  reclamation  State. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
has  raised  an  Inquiry  concerning  the  rec- 
lamation law  which  is  confined  to  the 
Western  States.  However,  certainly  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  is  partic- 
ularly aware  of  the  fact  that  under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic works  in  the  other  body,  through 
Senator  Randolph,  and  through  the 
leadership  of  the  delegation  from  West 
Virginia  in  this  body,  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  has  obtained  more  than  its 
share  of  projects  in  the  public  works 
field.  I  Just  want  to  make  that  point 
clear. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  comment 
made  by  both  gentlemen  from  Califor- 
nia. But  the  law  is  grossly  unfair  If  it 
excludes  Eastern  States.  And  I  strongly 
disagree  with  the  statement  that  West 
Virginia  has  obtained  more  than  its 
share  of  public  works  funds.  Now  that 
we  have  revenue  sharing.  West  Virginia 
has  funding  for  many  categorical  grants. 
I  would  merely  like  to  add  that  dur- 
ing May  of  1974  there  has  been  a  60-per- 
cent increase  In  strip  mining  production 
in  the  Statfl  of  West  Virginia,  as  con- 
tracted with  May  of  1973.  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  that  when  the  conferees  on 
the  strip  mining  bill  meet  with  the  Sen- 
ate to  consider  what  kind  of  surface  min- 
ing reclamation  provision  should  come 
out  this  Congress,  they  can  come  up  with 
something  that  Is  a  little  bit  stronger  and 
which  hopefully  will  include  the  Mans- 
field amendment  which  was  adopted  in 
the  Senate. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.   If   there  ste  no 

amendments  to  title  XIV,  under  the 
rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Roberts.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  15736)  to  authorize,  enlarge,  and 
repair  various  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ects and  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.    

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  320,  nays  8, 
not  voting  106,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adsms 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 
calif. 

Anderson,  lU. 

Andrews,  N.c. 

Andrews, 
N.Dak. 

Jamuozto 

/ircher 

Arends 

Asbbrock 

Aspln 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevlU 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bo:  ling 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brocks 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Broyblll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Ctillr. 

Burke.  Pla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 

Casey,  Tex. 
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Oclerbcrs 

Puqua 

Chamberlain 

Gaydoa 

ChappeU 

Oettys 

Clark 

Olalmo 

Clausen. 

Oilman 

DonH. 

Gonzalez 

Clawson.  Del 

Ooodllne 

Cleveland 

Qreen.  Pa. 

Cocbran 

Gude 

Cohen 

Guyer 

Collier 

Haley 

Conlan 

Hamilton 

Conte 

Hamjner- 

Conyers 

schmldt 

Corman 

Hanley 

Cotter 

Hanrahan 

CoughlVn 

Harrington 

Daniel.  Dan 

Harsha 

Daniel.  Robert 

Hastings 

W..Jr. 

Hawkins 

Daniels, 

Hubert 

Domlnlck  T 

Heckler.  Blass. 

Danlelson 

Heinz 

Davis.  S.C. 

Helstoakl 

Davis,  Wis. 

Hicks 

Delaney 

HUUs 

Dellenbaclc 

Hlnshaw 

Dellums 

Hogan 

Denholm 

Holt 

Dennis 

Horton 

Devlne 

Hosmer 

Dickinson 

Howard 

Dlngell 

Huber 

Dom 

Hudnut 

Downing 

Hungata 

Drlnan 

Hunt 

Duncan 

Hutchinson 

du  Pont 

Ichord 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Jarman 

Edwards.  Calif 

Johnson,  CalU 

Erlenbom 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Esch 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Bshleman 

Jordan 

Pascell 

Karth 

Pin  dies' 

Kastenmeler 

Fish 

Kazen 

Foley 

Kemp 

Fountain 

Ketchum 

Prascr 

King 

Prellnghuysen 

Koch 

Prenzel 

Kyroe 

prey 

Latu 

Proehllch 

Leggett 

Long.  La. 

Parrls 

Stanton. 

Long.  Md. 

Passman 

j.WUUam 

LOtt 

Pat  man 

stark 

Lujan 

Patten 

Steed 

Luken 

Pepper 

Steele 

McClory 

Perkins 

stedman 

McClosfcey 

Penis 

Stepheni 

Mccolliater 

Pevser 

Stokes 

McCormack 

Pickle 

Stratton 

McDade 

Pike 

Stubblefleld 

McE«en 

Poage 

Studds 

McFall 

Preyer 

Sullivan 

McKay 

Price.  III. 

Symms 

McKlnney 

Price.  Tex. 

Talcott 

Macdonald 

Randall 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Madden 

Rees 

Taylor.  N-O. 

Madlgan 

Rcgula 

Thompson,  H  J 

Mahon 

Reuss 

Thone 

Mallary 

Rhodes 

Thornton 

Mann 

Rtegle 

Tleman 

Marozltl 

RlnaldO 

ToweU,  Key. 

Martin.  N«br. 

Roberts 

Treen 

Manin.  N.C. 

Robinson,  Va. 

Udall 

Matbias.  Calll 

.  RobUon,  N.T. 

van  Deerlln 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Rodlno 

Vander  Jagt 

Matsunaga 

Roe 

Vander  Veen 

Mayne 

Rogers 

Vanlk 

Mazzoll 

Roncallo.  N.T 

Vcysey 

Meeds 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Vlgorlto 

Mel  Cher 

Rose 

Waggonner 

Mezvlnsky 

Rosenthal 

Walsh 

Michel 

Rostenkowskt 

wampler 

MUler 

Roush 

ware 

Mtlis 

Rousselot 

Whalen 

Mlnlsh 

Roy 

White 

Mink 

Roybal 

Whttehurst 

Mitchell.  N.T 

Runnels 

Wldnall 

Mlzell 

Ruth 

Wiggins 

Moakley 

Ryan 

WUson,  Bob 

Mollohan 

St  Germain 

WUson. 

Montgomery 

Sandman 

"   CharleaH., 

Moorhead. 

Sarasln 

Calif. 

calif. 

Sarbanes 

WUson. 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Satterfleld 

Charles,  Tex. 

Morgan 

Scberle 

Winn 

Mosher 

Schroeder 

Wolff 

Moss 

Sebellus 

Wright 

Murphy,  HI. 

Selberllng 

Wyllc 

Murtha 

Shoup 

Yates 

Myers 

Shrlver 

Yatron 

watcher 

Shuster 

Young,  Pla. 

Nel&en 

Slsk 

Young,  HI. 

Nichols 

Skubltz 

Young,  8.C. 

Nix 

Slack 

Young,  Tex. 

Obey 

Smith.  Iowa 

zablockl 

O'Brien 

Smith.  N.T. 

zion 

O'Hara 

Spence 

O'Neill 

Staggers 
NATS— 8 

Bauman 

Crane 

Landgrebe 

Collins.  Tex. 

Gross 

Stelger,  Wli. 

Conable 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
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Alexander 

Fulton 

Owens 

Armstrong 

Gibbons 

Podell 

Ashley 

Otnn 

Powell.  Ohio 

Badlllo 

Goldwater 

Prltchard 

Beard 

Grasso 

Qule 

Biaegl 

Gray 

QuUlen 

Bingham 

Green.  Oreg. 

Rallsback 

Brasco 

Griffiths 

Range! 

Brlnkley 

Grover 

Ranck 

Bro;^'n.  Ohio 

Gubser 

Reld 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Gunter 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Hanna 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Carter 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Ruppe 

Chlsholm 

Hansen.  Wash. 

ScbneebeU 

Clancy 

Hays 

Shipley 

Ciav 

Henderson 

Slkes 

Collins,  HI. 

Hoimeld 

Snyder 

Cronln 

Hoitzman 

Stanton, 

Culver 

Jones,  Ala. 

James  V. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Jones.  N.C. 

stelger.  Ariz. 

de  la  Garza 

Jones,  Okla. 

Stuckey 

Dent 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Symington 

Derwlnskl 

Kluczynskl 

Teague 

DlggS 

KuykendtU 

Thomson,  WU. 

Donohue 

Lagomarslso 

Traxler 

Dulskl 

Landrum 

Ullman 

Eckhardt 

Lehman 

waldie 

Ellberg 

Lent 

Whltten 

Evans.  Colo. 

Litton 

wmiams 

Evins.  Tenn. 

McSpadden 

Wyatt 

Fisher 

Metcalfe 

Wydler 

Flood 

Milford 

Wyman 

Flowers 

Minshall.Ohlo 

Young,  Alaska 

Flynt 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Young.  Oa. 

Ford 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Zwach 

Forsythe 

Nedzl 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  BadUIo. 

Mr.   James  V.  Stanton  with   Mr.   Ashley. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  CoUlsa 
of  minols. 

Mr.  de  La  Oarza  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Oarey  of  New  Tork  with  Mn.  Onen  of 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  Wyoming  wttb  Mrs.  Orlf- 
llthB. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Stelger  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr,  Prltch- 
ard. 

Mr.  DIggs  with  Mr.  Brasco. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Hollfleld. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Mtnshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr, 
Beard. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oldahoma  with  BIr.  Lagomar- 
slno. 

&lr.  GInn  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Qoldwater.. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Gubeer. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Cronln. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Toung  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Dulskl, 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Forsythe. 

Miss  Hoitzman  with  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Brlnkley, 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Qray, 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Cunter  with  Mr.  Milford. 

Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Ford  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Stucksy. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Traxler  with  Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  UlUn&n  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr,  Young  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Powell  at 
Oliio, 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr,    JOHNSON    of    California. 


Mr. 


Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bUl  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  15544,  THE  TREASURY  DE- 
PARTMENT, POSTAL  SERVICE,  EX- 
ECOTTVE  OFFICE,  AND  CERTAIN 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRL^TIONS.  1975 

Mr.  STEED,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
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er'5  table  the  bill  (HJl.  15544)  making 
appropriations  tor  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  and  cer- 
tain independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975.  and  for  oth- 
er purposes,  with  Senate  amendment.s 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
bj'  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:   Messrs. 

STESO,  AODABBO.  ROYBAl,  SlOKES,  BEVUL. 

Shipley.  Slack,  Mahon.  Robison  of  New 
York,  Miller.  Veysiy,  YotrNO  of  Florida, 
and  Cedehberg. 


AMENDING  THE  BOARD  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING  ACT 
OP  1973 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iHR.  14780)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  flscal  year  1975 
for  cairjing  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  MohganJ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THt  COMaHTTEE  OF  TUZ  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14780)  with 
Mr.  McKay  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Peimsylvanla  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan •  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr' 
Prelikohcvsen)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes: 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mo«oahi 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill.  H.R.  14780, 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  S49.990  - 
000  for  fiscal  year  1975  to  support  the 
operations  of  Radio  Free  Europe  Radio 
Ubcrty.  and  the  Board  for  International 
Broadca.iting. 

La.'it  year.  Mr.  Chairman,  Congress 
created  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  upon  the  recommendations 
of  a  Presidential  study  Commission 
-beaded  by  Dr.  MUton  Elsenhower,  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. 

Under  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1973.  the  Board  is 
charged  with  review  and  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities. It  Is  also  authorized  to  re- 
ceive congressionally  appropriated  funds 
for  allocation  to  the  two  stations 

Although  the  197.'i  act  was  signed  into 
law  on  October  19.  1973.  members  of  th"e 
Board  were  not  appointed  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  until  just  prior  to  the 
May  14  and  15  hearings  before  our  com- 
mittee. 


As  a  result  of  this  delay,  the  Board 
is  just  now  getting  into  operation.  But 
Dr.  David  Abshire.  the  chairman  of  the 
Board,  has  already  moved  forward  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
streamline  these  operations,  to  reduce 
persoimel,  and  to  cut  down  on  other  costs. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  flscal  year  1975 
budget  request  Includes  a  provision  for 
the  consolidation  of  certain  facilities  of 
the  two  stations.  It  also  prorides  for  the 
modification  of  the  remaining  operat- 
ing centers  and  eUmination  of  those  sup- 
porting functions  which  are  no  longer 
reqiUred.  These  expenditures  now  will 
reduce  overall  rentals  and  lower  base 
cost  of  administrative  and  technical 
support  services  in  the  future. 

In  fiscal  1974,  295  employees  of  the 
two  stations  have  been  retired  or  other- 
wise separated.  Radio  Free  Europe  ter- 
minated 221  employees— or  14.4  per- 
cent— and  Radio  Liberty  terminated  74 
employees — 8  percent,  l  want  to  point 
out.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  termina- 
tions cost  more  money  rather  than  less 
money  during  the  year  in  which  they 
are  put  into  effect.  That  is  because  salary 
and  separation  Iwnefits  have  to  be  paid 
out  immediately — on  a  lump-sum  basis 
These  are  benefits  spelled  out  in  con- 
Uacts  which  are  enforceable  in  foreign 
courts. 

Despite  these  increased  costs  and  de- 
spite the  further  decline  in  the  dollar's 
value  abroad,  the  fiscal  year  1975  au- 
thorization is  smaller  than  what  Con- 
gress authorized  for  these  stations  in 
P.scal  year  1974. 

Radio  Liberty  has  also  cut  back  its 
operations  rather  severely.  The  regular 
North  Caucasian  service,  for  example 
has  been  eliminated  and  Radio  Liberty 
now  carries  only  a  special  Sunday  pro- 
gram. This  affects  broadcasts  In  five  dis- 
tinct languages  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  addition.  Radio  Liberty  has  been  re- 
quired to  discontinue  service  to  eastern 
Siberia  from  transmitters  in  Taiwan 
Both  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lib- 
erty have  made  reducUons  m  substan- 
tive original  programing.  They  have  also 
cut  down  in  other  areas,  such  as  foreign 
news  bureaus  and  stringers. 

In  the  Ught  of  all  these  economy  meas- 
ures. Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
become  convinced  that  the  two  radios 
are  operating  on  a  tight  budget  We  are 
also  convinced  that  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  will  give  these 
broadcasts  operating  continuing  over- 
sight and  review  and  that  further  econ- 
omy measures  will  be  put  into  effect 
during  this  coming  year. 

The  bill  under  consideration  today 
contains  only  one  amendment  adopted 
by  our  committee  This  amendment  au- 
thorizes an  addiUonal  $75,000  for  Lat- 
vian broadcasts,  and  $75,000  for  Estonian 
broadcasts.  The  administration's  budget 
provided  only  $75,000  to  Radio  Liberty 
for  beginning  broadcasts  in  Lithuanian- 
no  fimds  were  projected  for  broadcasting 
in  Latvian  and  Estonian. 

The  question  of  Baltic  language  broad- 
casting is  one  which  the  committee  has 
been  looking  into  for  the  past  several 
years.  Both  Radio  Liberty  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  have  recognized  the 
desirability  of  commencing  broadcasts  in 
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all  three  Baltic  languages.  This  view  has 
also  been  supported  by  other  public  wit- 
nesses who  have  appeared  before  our 
committee. 

It  was  the  committee's  consensus  that 
all  of  the  people  of  the  Baltic  States 
should  be  reached  by  Radio  Liberty  and 
that  these  broadcasts  should  begin  in  fis- 
cal year  1975.  Our  amendment  will  make 
this  possible. 

Let  me  point  out.  however,  that  even 
with  this  additional  amount  included,  the 
flscal  year  1975  authorization  contained 
in  this  bill  is  less  than  the  amount  Con- 
gress authorized  last  year. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that 
our  committee  firmly  believes  that  these 
radios  continue  to  perform  a  highly  use- 
ful function  and  one  which  is  in  the  over- 
all foreign  policy  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Their  operations  are  not  out  of  line 
with  the  policy  of  detente.  In  fact,  by  per- 
mitting the  voices  of  moderation  in  these 
countries  to  be  heard  they  help  promote 
detente.  This  is  the  view  of  an  impressive 
number  of  people  who  are  experts  m  the 
field  of  Soviet  affairs,  both  within  the 
Government  and  from  the  outside. 

The  radios  also  have  received  the  edi- 
torial support  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  newspapers  and  publications  in 
the  United  States  and  Western  Europe- 
publications  like  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  are  of- 
ten sharply  divided  over  other  issues. 

These  radios  provide  the  citizens  of 
Eastern  Europe  with  news  about  events 
taking  place  within  their  own  countries- 
news  which  is  denied  to  them  by  their 
own  strictly-controlled  media.  Moreover 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  are 
the  only  source  of  this  type  of  informa- 
tion and  it  Is  for  this  reason,  I  beUeve 
that  our  committee  voted  overwhelm- 
mgly  in  favor  of  their  continuance— by 
a  vote  of  23  to  8. 

As  the  Elsenhower  Commission  noted 
In  its  report  of  last  year: 

A  people  uninformed  or  mlBlnrormcd  is  a 
danger  to  luelf  and  a  potential  clanger  to  Itt 
neighbors.  Ttiua.  a  precondition  for  worm 
peace  la  International  freedom  of  informa- 
tion. 
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In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ra- 
dios are  not  merely  designed  to  help  the 
listeners  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  else- 
where Inform  themselves  about  what  is 
happening  in  the  world,  but  to  promote 
our  own  national  self-interest  as  well 
This  is  a  point,  which  I  feel,  needs  to  be 
emphasized. 

Let  me  conclude.  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
pointing  out  that  the  House,  on  June  18, 
has  approved  the  fiscal  1975  appropria- 
tions for  the  Board  for  International 
Brosdcasting  and  the  two  radios,  subject 
to  an  authorization.  Passage  of  this  bill 
will  enable  those  funds  to  go  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  Members 
will  join  with  me  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too,  rise  in  support 
of  this  legislation.  The  Chairman  of  the 
full  committee  has  already  eiven  consid- 
erable detail  about  Its  significance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  express 


my  strong  support  for  H.R.  14780.  This 
will  provide  a  1-year  authorization  of 
$49,990,000  to  support  the  operations  of 
Radio  Flee  Europe,  Radio  Liberty,  and 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing. It  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  23  to  6 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
includes  funds  for  Radio  Liberty  to  begin 
broadcasts  to  the  Baltic  States.  The  ad- 
ministration request  contained  $75,000  to 
initiate  broadcasts  in  Lithuanian.  The 
committee  added  S75.000  to  begin  broad- 
casts in  Latvian  and  $75,000  to  initiate 
broadcasts  in  the  Estonian  language.  I 
strongly  support  these  modest  sums 
which  will  enable  Radio  Liberty  to  broad- 
cast to  the  captive  Baltic  nations. 

In  my  opinion  the  recently  established 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  David 
Absl^ve,  offers  great  promise  for  bring- 
ing about  more  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness in  the  operation  of  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty.  The  radios  are 
already  tightening  their  operation  with 
permanent  persormel  reduction  totaling 
295  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  continue 
to  play  a  vital  role  as  "domestic  radios" 
for  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Testimony  before  our  committee  has 
dramatically  portrayed  the  effectiveness 
of  these  broadcasts  and  the  need  to  con- 
tinue them. 

While  we  continue  to  hope  that  one 
day  there  will  be  a  free  fiow  of  informa- 
tion between  all  countries  of  the  world, 
until  that  time  arrives.  Western  broad- 
ca.«ts  will  remain  a  lifeline  to  many  peo- 
ple in  the  Communist  world.  Radio  Free 
Emope  and  Radio  Liberty  are  a  vital  part 
of  that  lifeline.  They  should  be  con- 
tinued, and  I  urge  approval  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  Important  that 
Estonians.  Latvians,  and  Lithuanians  all 
have  a  chance  to  hear  non-Communist 
broadcasts  In  their  own  language.  Other- 
wise many  listeners  will  be  excluded  by 
the  language  barrier.  It  would  \x  dlfH- 
cult  for  those  so  excluded  to  build  a  real- 
istic view  of  the  world  based  only  on  the 
Communist  side  of  the  picture. 

According  to  recent  studies,  many 
middle  and  senior  level  Communist  Party 
officials  listen  to  Radio  Free  Europe,  the 
tister  organization  of  Radio  Liberty.  This 
Is  striking  testimony  that  even  the  men 
at  the  top  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  feel 
a  need  to  hear  tmcensored  broadcasts. 

Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  all  de- 
clared their  independence  from  Russia  in 
1918  and  were  promptly  invaded  by  the 
Red  army.  The  Baltic  States  resisted  the 
attack  until  in  1920  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment recognized  their  Independence. 
After  two  decades  of  self-government. 
I^tvla,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania  were 
forcefully  reannexed  by  Russia  as  Soviet 
Republics  In  1940. 

Over  these  past  30  years,  the  Soviets 
have  continued  their  Illegal  annexation 


and  occupation  denying  the  citizens  of 
the  Baltic  States  basic  human  rights  and 
freedom  of  expression.  Religious  perse- 
cution has  been  particularly  severe.  Lat- 
vians. Estonians,  and  Lithuanians  brave- 
ly resisted  these  encroachments  on  their 
freedom,  but  can  certainly  use  the  added 
inspiration  Radio  Liberty  provides.  Not 
only  are  the  broadcasts  important  to 
Estonia.  Lithuania,  and  Latvia,  It  is  im- 
portant to  the  United  States  that  as 
many  as  possible  of  those  trapped  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  hear  what  the  free 
world  has  to  tell  them. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Harrimcton). 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  with  a  Uttle  bit  of  awkwardness  in  not 
having  been  an  attendee  at  the  sessions 
which  were  held  in  committee  this  year 
on  this  bill,  that  I  take  some  time,  hope- 
fully not  as  much  as  5  minutes,  to  Indi- 
cate my  objection  to  what  remains,  in 
my  opinion,  the  unreconstructed,  exces- 
sive emotionalism  connected  with  an  era 
I  had  long  since  hoped  had  passed  m 
American  foreign  policy. 

I  cannot  help  but  comment  on  what 
seems  to  be  the  irony  of  this  bill.  I  have 
been  a  part  of  a  committee  which  was 
willing  to  surrender  itself  to  serving  the 
evisceration  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Diiarmament  Agency,  both  in  the  choice 
of  Its  Director  and,  more  importantly,  in 
the  size  of  the  budget  for  the  Ageiicy. 
When  one  considers  the  importance  of 
the  activity  for  which  ACDA  is  designed 
to  provide,  we  would  hope  for  at  least  a 
voice  to  begin  to  deal  with  the  far  more 
pressing  problems  for  the  survival  of 
mankind  that  are  presented  by  the  con- 
tinuing strategic  arms  race.  It  Is  in  the 
context  of  the  Importance  of  ACDA's  po- 
tential role  that  we  see  the  stark  contra^t 
in  a  S60  million  authorization  for  what 
is  called  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  and  the  pathetic  $10  mil- 
lion for  ACDA.  Despite  the  best  efforts 
of  its  supporters,  and  despite  the  name 
change,  what  we  have  in  this  bill  Is  a 
program  essentially  to  the  same  kind  of 
shape  that  It  was  25  years  ago a  lin- 
gering vestige  of  the  cold  war.  an  anach- 
ronism by  most  standards,  and  certainly 
markedly  ineffectual  when  it  comes  to 
realls'  providing  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  access  to 
other  points  of  view. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  contrast  is  also  striking.  In  looking 
at  the  Peace  Corps  budget.  The  Peace 
Corps  has  emerged  over  the  course  of 
the  last  2  or  3  years  into  a  broader  pro- 
gram Involving  domestic  activity.  But 
we  have  had  testimony  that  the  number 
of  would-be  American  applicants  for 
that  program  has  been  Increasing;  a 
number  of  positions  remain  unfilled  be- 
cause the  authorization  and  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Peace  Corps  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  expressed  aim  of 
the  program.  And  again  S50  million 
which  Is  thrown  In  the  direction  of  this 
board,  for  radios  funded  at  least  through 
1971  by  CIA  funds,  makes  no  sense  at  all 

It  is  suggested  that  despite  the  efforts 
toward  reconciliation  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  the  major- 


ity of  the  committee  feels  that  there 
must  be  an  effort  made  to  insure  that 
we  maintain  a  certain  posture  of  wari- 
ness with  respect  to  the  differences  in 
ideology  between  the  two  nations.  I  can- 
not agree. 

Let  me  suggest,  in  addition,  that  we 
consider  the  administration's  charge 
that  we  practice  flscal  restraint.  It  was 
the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  we  cut  some  $10  billion 
from  this  year's  budget  in  an  effort  to 
balance  it.  It  makes  no  sense  to  me  not 
to  let  the  Department  of  Defense  carry 
the  financial  burden  of  this  kind  of  ac- 
tivity, since  it  is  able  to  get  its  needs  met 
far  more  substantially  than  mast  other 
agencies.  I  don't  see  why  these  programs 
should  be  carried  on  at  the  expense  ol 
other  programs  which  are  hard  pressed 
to  meet  the  goals  which  they  set  out 
to  meet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppo-se  this  legisla- 
tion is  regarded  in  the  course  of  tilings 
as  an  afterthought.  And  we  must  con- 
sider the  fact  that  we  find  ourselves  on 
a  Friday  afternoon  with  135  Members 
a'osent.  which  is  perhaps  a  demonstra- 
tion of  their  good  sense.  We  are  consid- 
ering this  program  in  a  half-hearted 
way.  which  is  some  Indication  of  the 
kind  of  significance  that  the  Congress 
attaches  to  $50  million  fimded  for  a 
program  which  has  long  smce  ceased  to 
be  of  Interest,  not  only  to  the  American 
public  but  to  the  interne  tional  commu- 
nity. I  think  it  is  important  to  show  on 
the  record,  at  least  to  the  degree  that 
it  is  useful  at  all.  that  there  Is  some 
doubt  in  the  Congress  about  this  sort  of 
thing,  which  I  think  long  ago  should 
have  disappeared  with  the  first  flight 
into  Peking,  or  with  the  first  tentative 
initiatives  toward  redeflnlni!  the  Ameri- 
can role  In  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  American  global  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  casting  any 
aspersions  on  my  colleagues.  I  hope  we 
can  make  the  radios  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration with  a  great  deal  more  scru- 
tiny during  the  course  of  the  next  year 
when  we  are  again  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  coping  with  the  American  foreign 
policy  disarray.  E\en  in  small  ways  we 
might  address  more  discussion  to  pro- 
posals like  this. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  Radio 
Free  Europe  had  its  origins  as  a  privately 
fimded  activity,  with  the  monev  coming 
from  individuals  and  private  organiza- 
tions who  fell  so  intently  that  a  sound 
propaganda  message  should  be  sent 
within  the  borders  of  potentiaJlv  hostile 
countries  that  they  were  willing  to  dig 
into  their  own  pockets  and  budget  such 
stuns  for  that  ptupose.  And  for  a  good 
many  years  the  American  people  suf- 
fered under  the  Illusion  that  this  orga- 
nization, namely.  Radio  Free  Europe, 
was  a  privately  funded  activity  in  its 
entirety. 

Then  the  revelation  came  to  light  that 
surreptltlou-sly  the  CIA  had  provided  a 
substantial  part  of  the  funds,  and  we 
have  at  last  changed  from  undercover 
public  financing  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
to  on-the-table  public  financing  of  Radio 
Free  Europe. 
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But  I  do  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  Is  enough  Interest  In  Radio 
Free  Europe  across  the  Nation  as  well  as 
within  the  countries  which  are  supposed 
to  be  benefited  by  this  program  really  to 
justify  Its  continuation. 

1  do  not  have  the  answer.  I  just  raise 
the  question 

Mr.  PRELINGHXJySEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, il  the  gentleman  will  yield.  U  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  read  the 
hearings  the  gentleman  would  find  that 
there  is  very  considerable  interest  In 
Eastern  Europe  in  these  broadcasts,  and 
that  they  also  have  a  good  audience  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  thlnlc  it  Is  no  surprise  that  there  is  no 
great  interest  in  this  coimtry  because  the 
broadcasts  do  not  Involve  this  country. 
These  are  directed  at  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Unlffli. 

I  might  also  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ullnois  that  the  gentleman  is  Inaccurate 
in  suggesting  that  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty  at  the  outset  were 
privately  funded.  That  may  have  been 
what  was  thought,  but  they  were  funded 
by.  as  the  gentleman  said,  funds  from 
the  CIA. 

But  that  is  water  over  the  dam.  They 
have  withstood  inquiry  by  a  commission 
established  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing whether  their  activities  should  con- 
tinue. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  that  I  am  glad  that  we  are  now 
funding  them  over  the  counter,  publicly. 
But  I  think  without  any  question,  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  heard  in  the  way  of 
witnesses,  that  there  is  a  need  and  there 
Is  an  audience,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
the  question  can  be  easily  answered. 

Mr.  PINDtEy.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might 
respond  to  the  comment's  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  by  saying  I  was 
present  and  examined  substantial  parts 
of  the  hearings,  and  I  know  there  was 
some  testimony  in  support  of  it.  Ques- 
tions were  also  raised,  however. 

I  think  my  point  is  sound,  relative  to 
the  fact  that  at  the  outset  the  public  be- 
lieved that  It  was  a  privately  funded  and 
privately  directed  organization,  and  not 
a  propaganda  effort  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment 

I  think  that  Gresham's  law  has  oper- 
ated in  this  field  in  that  when  the  fact 
became  known  that  public  money  was 
indeed  the  backbone  of  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope then  private  donations  have 
dropped  off.  Bad  money  drives  good  out 
of  circulation.  likewise,  public  money 
tends  to  dry  up  private  donations. 

I  can  recall  in  my  early  years  in  Pike 
County,  ni.,  when  I  was  a  newspaper 
editor,  that  at  that  time  the  local  banker 
each  year  took  on  the  job  of  raising 
money  for  Radio  Free  Europe.  He 
thought  it  was  a  very  valuable  and  con- 
structive device,  and  he  wanted  it  con- 
tinued. LitUe  did  he  know  that  the  CIA 
was  actually  the  backbone  of  its  financial 
structure. 

I  question  whether  it  really  sen'es  a 
useful  purpose  within  these  countries. 

I  raise  these  questions  because  I  think 
they  are  still  valid  and  should  be  ex- 
amined thoroughly  before  further  fund- 
ing is  authorized. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  nUnutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Dellxthsk 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
first  begin  by  stating  that  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  excep- 
tionally Important  remarks  made  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harkikcion). 

I  then  would  like  to  turn  the  attention 
of  the  Committee,  and  particularly  that 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  page  1 1 
of  the  committee  report  entitled  "Op- 
posing Views  of  Hon.  Benjamin  S. 
RosiNTHAL"  and  at  one  point  there  the 
gentleman  states: 

I  thlnlc  It  ralr  to  state  tlist  Radio  Pr» 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  exist  largely  as  a 
matter  of  iiabtt.  The  queattou  for  Cougresa 
today  Is  wiiether  li&bltuatlon  is  a  sumctent 
reason  to  spend  eSO  mlllloQ  each  year  to 
keep  these  margmal  operations  going. 

He  further  states: 

It  Is  clear  from  this  year's  testimony  tliat 
neither  private  U.S.  contribution  nor  our 
European  allies  are  going  to  give  any  signifi- 
cant funds  to  sustain  these  stations. 

He  then  points  out  that  this  money 
could  better  be  used — in  his  view — by 
financing  an  improved  and  expanded 
Voice  of  America,  and  that  this  new 
Voice  of  America  could  incorporate  the 
work  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty,  thereby  eliminating  the  duplica- 
tion implicit  In  two  VS.  Government 
broadcasts  to  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries, and  to  use  the  savings  to  reach 
other  people  in  the  world  who  are  also 
deprived  of  news  about  events  in  their 
own  countries. 
He  ends  his  views  by  saying: 
I  hope  the  Congress  will  seriously  examine 
o\M  International  broadcaetlng  program  and 
allow  our  policies  m  this  field  to  express  the 
best  of  our  society  instead  of  a  bad  version 
of  government  radio  journalism. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  whether 
or  not  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Rosenthal's 
notion  that  an  expanded  radio  Voice  of 
America  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
these  two  programs,  thereby  saving  us 
money  and  reducing  duplication  and  ad- 
vancing the  level  of  competence  in 
journalism. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  the  Voice 
of  America  is  an  altogether  different  pro- 
gram. The  Voice  of  America  is  the  radio 
arm  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and 
it  is  the  offlcial  voice  of  the  U-S.  Govern- 
ment. Its  prlman-  purpose  is  to  report  on 
U.S.  life  and  events  and  Interpret  and 
explain  U.S.  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty, 
on  the  other  hand,  provide  a  service  that 
is  made  necessary  by  virtue  of  heavy 
censorship  within  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries.  The  Soviet  leaders  must  be 
sort  of  fearful  of  these  broadcasts  get- 
tmg  to  their  citizens  because  they  spend, 
it  has  been  reported,  $200  million  a  year 
to  Jam  these  stations.  They  do  not  jam 
Voice  of  America  because  it  does  not  tell 
them  anything  they  do  not  want  the  peo- 


ple to  know.  But  these  broadcasts  are 
altogether  different. 

Voice  of  America  broadcasts,  of  course, 
are  mostly  in  English.  These  broadcasts 
are  In  17  different  languages  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  so  they  are  altogether  dif- 
ferent. The  Voice  of  America  will  not 
work  for  this  kind  of  program. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  May  I  ask  the  chair- 
man one  additional  question.  How  does 
he  then  respond  to  the  criticism  raised 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Has- 
lUNCTon)  who  points  out  that  perhaps 
this  Is  a  carryover  from  the  cold  war 
days,  and  that  this  would  probably  af- 
fect detente?  We  are  talking  about  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  agreements  and 
trade  agreements,  but  perhaps  this  prop- 
aganda negates  our  moving  into  these 
areas? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  has  been  said  here, 
in  hearings,  and  over  in  the  other  body, 
that  this  Is  an  antique  of  the  cold  war. 
But  if  it  is  an  antique,  the  Soviets  are 
paying  a  mighty  high  price  for  It,  when 
they  are  spending  $200  million  a  year  to 
jam  It. 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  FREUNQHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  ( Mr.  Gross  ) . 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
bill  because  nowhere  along  the  way  of 
conslderotion  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  did  I  get  any  convincing 
evidence  that  we  are  getting  very  much 
for  these  continued  appropriations  to 
the  International  Broadcasting  Board, 
Radio  Free  Eu.-ope,  and  Radio  Liberty. 

My  remarks  will  be  brief.  There  are  far 
better  ways  to  spend  SSO  million  than  on 
this  idnd  of  proposition.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  when  you  who  support  this 
expenditure  are  going  to  meet  problems 
of  inflation,  and  the  problems  of  debt  and 
deficit  in  this  coimtry.  This  tSO  million 
will  have  to  be  borrowed  and  8  or  9  per- 
cent interest  will  have  to  be  paid  on  the 
money.  If  Congress  cannot  begin  to  save 
a  few  items  in  terms  of  $50  million,  then 
we  are  not  going  to  make  any  progress 
toward  halting  inflation. 

This  $50  million  and  the  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  expended  since  this  pro- 
gram was  started,  is  money  down  the 
drain. 

The  Members  of  Congress  who  vote  for 
It  ought  to  have  to  explain  why  they 
continue  when  there  is  practically  no 
help  from  the  foreign  coimtrles  who  were 
supposed  to  join  in  this  program. 

The  foreign  giveaway  bill  will  soon 
come  before  the  House,  and  you  will  be 
asked  to  again  vote  $4  billion  or  $5  bil- 
lion for  that  monstrosity.  This.  I  repeat, 
is  a  good  place  to  save  $50  million  and 
dedicate  it  to  a  useful  purpose  such  as  a 
payment  on  the  Federal  debt  instead  of 
increasing  It. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wtsconsin  (Mr.  ZablockiK 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  14780  and  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvlnia,  the  dla- 
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tlnguished  chairman  of  our  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  His  remarks  accu- 
rately reflect  the  position  adopted  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  committee 
members  who  voted  on  this  important 
issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  serve  the 
foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  they  make  a  positive 
rather  than  a  negative  contribution  to- 
ward the  lessening  of  East-West  ten- 
sions; and  I  think  all  of  the  evidence  at 
our  disposal.  Including  several  major 
studies  of  the  radios'  operations  and  the 
testimony  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  ex- 
pert witnesses  who  have  appeared  before 
our  committee  in  recent  years,  (ilearly 
supports  this  conclusion.  Last  May,  dur- 
ing the  temporary  absence  of  our  chair- 
man. I  ha(l  the  privilege  of  presiding 
over  the  hearings  on  this  authorizing 
legislation  and  on  the  basis  of  that  ex- 
perience, I  am  all  the  more  convinced 
that  the  case  for  continuation  of  these 
broadcast  operations  is  as  strong  today 
as  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  can  be  said — 
and  indeed,  much  has  been  said — about 
the  positive  value  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty  during  this  critical 
stage  of  changing  and  evolving  relation- 
ships between  East  and  West.  At  this 
time,  however,  I  should  like  to  focus  pri- 
mary attention  on  certain  popular  mis- 
conceptions about  the  radios'  operations 
which  tend  to  resurface  each  year,  as 
this  authorization  is  debated — both  in 
our  committee  and  on  the  floor.  Some 
Members  have  raised  serious  questions  in 
this  connection  which  I  believe  deserve 
serious  replies.  I  believe  there  are  logical, 
convincing  answers  to  all  of  them,  but 
let  me  concentrate  here  on  just  a  few  of 
the  more  prominent  charges  which  have 
been  leveled  at  the  radios  in  recent  years. 
First  of  all,  we  have  heard  the  charge 
that  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lib- 
erty are  run  principally  by  non-Amer- 
ican emigres,  operating  from  foreign 
countries  to  send  their  views — I  repeat 
their  views — to  other  foreign  countries. 
This  charge  simply  Is  not  true. 

The  management  of  both  stations  and 
the  policy  direction  are  firmly  in  the 
bands  of  American  citizens.  The  boards 
of  directors  of  both  radios,  which  set 
policy,  are  composed  exclusively  of 
American  citizens — and  prominent,  dis- 
tinguished Americans,  like  Gen.  Lucius 
Clay,  former  Ambassador  Robert  Mur- 
phy and  others.  Moreover,  the  policy  de- 
cisions of  these  directors  and  trustees  are 
now  subject  to  additional  oversight  and 
continuing  review  by  members  of  the 
board  for  International  broadcasting, 
who  are  selected  on  a  nonpartisan  basis 
from  among  Americans  distinguished  in 
the  flelds  of  foreign  policy  and/or  mass 
communications. 

All  maijor  policy  positions  within  the 
radios'  respective  organizations  are  oc- 
cupied by  Americans.  These  Americans 
have  had  extensive  experience  in  U.S. 
affairs,  government,  and  international 
communication.  They  are  also  experts  in 
Soviet  and  East  European  Affairs. 

RPE.  for  instance,  currently  employs 
233  U.S.  citizens  in  leading  management 


and  policy  roles  out  of  a  total  work  force 
of  1,312.  Of  the  non-American  em- 
ployees— only  458  or  less  than  one- 
third — were  bom  in  eastern  Europe. 

RL  employs  167  U.S.  citizens  out  of  an 
employee  total  of  774;  304  employees,  or 
less  than  50  percent,  were  bom  in  the 
U.S.SJi.  Questions  were  raised  in  com- 
mittee as  to  why  RPE  employs  153  Span- 
ish nationals  and  RL,  291  Portuguese. 
What,  it  was  asked,  do  these  people  know 
about  Soviet  Russia  and  the  countries 
of  eastern  Europe?  The  answer  is  that 
the  main  RL  transmitter  site  is  located 
in  Spain,  whereas  RFE's  main  transmit- 
ter Is  located  In  Portugal.  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  nationals  are  employed  as 
engineers  and  technicians  on  these 
transmitter  sites  and  as  general  "local 
employees." 

It  is.  of  course,  perfectly  true  that  the 
radios  employ  non-Americans  in  a  va- 
riety of  technical  capacities,  particularly 
in  translation  and  script-wTitlng  work 
where  their  llnguLstic  skills  are  at  a  pre- 
mium. Radio  Free  Europe  broadcasts  a 
daily  total  of  79  program  hours  in  6  Itin- 
guages.  Radio  Liberty  broadcasts  91 
hours  per  day  in  17  distinct  languages 
spoken  within  the  Soviet  Union.  There 
simply  are  not  enough  Americans  quali- 
fied to  do  that  job.  Moreover,  non- Amer- 
icans are  employed  at  wage  scales  which 
are  considerably  less  than  would  be  the 
case  if  Americans  were  to  fulfill  these 
same  functions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  hiring  of  non-Americans  to  perform 
such  duties  is  nothing  new  or  exclusive 
to  the  radios.  The  Defense  Department 
alone  employs  some  150,000  foreign  na- 
tionals worldwide.  The  Department  of 
State  lias  some  5,218  local  employees  on 
its  rolls  aroimd  the  world  and  USIA. 
around  5,173 — just  to  mention  a  few. 
Every  agency  of  the  government  with 
overseas  missions  or  operations  hires  so- 
called  local  employees,  who  are  by  defini- 
tion foreign  nationals.  By  contrast,  the 
two  radios  combined  employ  a  grand 
total  of  1.686  non- Americans — which  is. 
by  any  standard  of  comparison,  a  "drop 
in  the  bucket."  So  much  for  the  so-called 
foreigner  label  which  has  been  mis- 
leadingly  appUed  to  these  two  broadcast- 
ing operations. 

Another  question  which  arises  from 
year  to  year  is:  "How  do  we  know  that 
anyone  really  listens  to  these  broad- 
casts?" Ls  there  any  real  evidence,  some 
Members  have  asked — as  distinct  from 
self-serving  estimates— that  the  radios 
are  actually  reaching  a  significant,  rep- 
resentative listening  audience? 

The  answer  Is  that  a  considerable 
body  of  evidence  exists  on  this  subject — 
based  on  Independent,  modem  audience 
research  and  public  opinion  sampling 
methods.  RPE,  for  example,  has  been 
conducting  research  on  East  European 
listening  habits  for  the  past  15  veirs.  The 
original  polling  model  used  In  this  re- 
search was  set  up  under  contract  with 
Professor  Cantrell  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, assisted  in  part  by  Lloyd  Free  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Social  Re- 
search. In  recent  years,  RFE's  opinion- 
sampling  methods  have  been  independ 


cntly  examined  and  speclficallv  en- 
dorsed by : 

First.  The  Oliver  Quayle  Co..  October 
1970. 

Second.  The  Congressional  Research 
Service  of  the  Librar>-  of  Congress, 
March  1972. 

Third.  The  Presidential  Study  Com- 
mission on  International  Radio  Broad- 
casting, the  so-called  Elsenhower  Com- 
mission. 

In  Its  report  issued  in  the  fall  of  1970. 
the  Oliver  Quayle  Co.,  concluded: 

RFE  management  can  take  pride  and 
place  confidence  In  this  audience  r«search 
phase  of  its  operation  .  .  .  opinion  research 
procedures  at  Radio  Free  Europe  are  sound. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
Report  of  March  22.  1972.  found  that 
"the  weight  of  the  evidence  is  that  RFE 
has  a  substantial  and  growing  popular 
audience  in  the  five  East  European 
countries." 

At  present,  RFE  receives  audience  re- 
search data  from  six  Independent,  pro- 
fessional West  European  polling  orga- 
nizations headquartered  In  such  coun- 
tries as  Austria,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
France,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Radio  Liberty  has  aLso  been  conducting 
this  type  of  research  on  a  continuing,  on- 
going basis.  Again,  its  opinion-sampling 
methods  have  been  independently  eval- 
uated and  endorsed — most  recently  bv 
MIT  professor  Ithlel  De  Sola  Pool,  a  dU- 
tinguishcd  behavioral  scientist  and 
America's  foremost  expert  on  diffusion 
of  information  within  the  U5.SJI. 

Moreover,  during  the  period  1970-72, 
a  major  behavioral  study  was  conducted 
on  Soviet  listening  habits.  The  study 
was  based  on  information  collated  by  an 
independent — London-based— social  re- 
search bureau.  Researchers  who  worked 
on  tills  project  did  not  know  for  whom 
the  material  was  being  sought.  Inter- 
rtews  were  conducted  with  1.680  Soviet 
citizens — primarily  tourists — all  of 
whom,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  this 
point,  subsequently  returned  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  None  were  defectors,  emigres  or 
those  who  might  be  classifiable  as  "dis- 
sidents" or  persecutees. 

All  of  these  studies  are  merely  illustra- 
tive of  the  work  being  carried  out  in  this 
field.  The  examples  I  have  cited  are  by 
no  means  all-inclusive.  On  the  basis  of 
this  extensive  research  it  is  estimated 
that  RFE  has  a  total  listening  audience 
of  about  30  million  people — who  listen  to 
the  radio  one  or  more  times  per  month. 
This  represents  50  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion over  14  years  in  age  m  the  Ave  "tar- 
get countries'  of  Eastern  Europe.  Simi- 
larly, Radio  Liberty  U  believed  to  reach 
between  35  and  40  million  different  Us- 
teners  during  the  course  of  an  average 
month. 

Apparently.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Soviet 
authorities  are  convinced  of  the  accuracy 
of  these  statistics,  even  if  some  Members 
of  this  body  are  not.  Official  estimates 
provided  by  our  own  Government  Indi- 
cate that  the  Soviets  spend  between  $200 
and  $300  mUlion  per  year  in  attempts  to 
"Jam"  Radio  Liberty  broadcasts.  This  is 
an  exceedingly  costly  operation  to  under- 
take If  "nobody  listens  to  the  radios" 

as  Is  sometimes  alleged. 
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Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  com- 
ment very  briefly  on  the  question  which 
i£  raised  every  year  about  the  alleged 
lact  of  West  European  support  for  these 
broadcast  operations.  If  these  radio  sta- 
tions are  so  important,  it  is  aslced,  wtiy 
have  Western  Eui'opean  governments 
refused  to  contribute  to  their  support? 
The  answer  is  that  they  have  not  re- 
fused: on  the  contrary,  they  have  pro- 
vided very  slgniflcant  indirect  support — 
without  which  the  radios  could  not  con- 
tinue. This  support  includes: 

First.  Granting  the  radios  use  of 
various  frequencies; 

Second.  Leasing  numerous  facilities — 
at  bargain  rates : 

Tiiird  Providing  various  tax  advan- 
tages: 

Fourth.  Allowing  tbem  to  operate  on 
their  soil. 

The  West  German  Government,  in 
particular,  has  steadfastly  resisted 
Soviet  pressures  to  terminate  the  radios 
operation  from  West  German  soil — and 
at  a  time.  I  should  add.  when  the  foreign 
pohcy  of  that  Government  has  been  di- 
rected toward  improving  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe,  this  is  a  most  significant 
contribution  wliich  cannot  even  be 
measured  in  monetari"  terms,  since  it  af- 
fects, to  some  degree,  the  verj-  comer- 
stone  of  Bonn's  Eastern  European  policy. 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  West  German  Government  Is 
already  paying  the  major  share  of  the 
cost  of  RIAS — Radio  in  the  American 
Sector  of  Berlin.  In  the  light  of  all  of 
these  considerations.  I  believe  it  is  both 
inaccurate  and  unfair  to  imply  that  the 
Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  is  not  doing  its  part  to  carry  its 
share  of  the  overall  broadcast  "burden." 
There  Is  one  additional  point,  Mr. 
Chairman:  The  Eisenhower  commission 
recommended  against  direct  public  sup- 
port of  broadcast  operations  by  Euro- 
pean Governments.  Such  participation. 
the  commission  noted,  could  result  In 
"confusion  in  operational  policies"  and 
a  lass  of  effectiveness.  Thus.  In  all  fair- 
ness to  our  European  friends.  I  thlnlc  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  one  reason 
West  European  Governments  have  not 
directly  supported  the  radios  operations 
is  a  very  simple  one :  they  have  not  been 
asked. 

Essentlalb'.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  ques- 
tions I  have  raised  are  tangential  to  the 
mam  issue.  The  real  question  we  must 
ask  ourselves  is  whether  the  annual  cost 
of  the  broadcast  operations — which  is 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  four  P-14 
planes — is  worthwhile  We  must  ask  our- 
selves whether  the  continued  functioning 
of  these  stations  which  impart  informa- 
tion, not  propaganda,  to  peoples  other- 
wise deprived  of  it  is  of  value  to  the 
United  States  and  furthers  the  national 
interest.  I  think  the  answer  Is  a  resound- 
ing yes.  and  I  urge  passage  of  HJl.  14780. 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  iMr.  Bcchanab). 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  once  said; 


Ye  ahaU  know  tlie  truth,  and  tiie  trutli 
shall  set  you  free. 

A  great  President.  President  Thomas 
Jefferson,  once  said  words  wWch  became 
the  motto  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
which  he  foimded: 

For  tiere  we  are  not  afraid  to  foUow  tile 
truth  wherever  it  ma;  lead  us,  nor  to  tol- 
erate any  errors  as  long  ba  reason  la  left  to 
combat  It. 

One  of  our  gireat  newspaper  chains  has 
as  its  motto: 
Give  Ugbt,  and  ttae  people  wOl  find  their 

own  way. 

Why  are  we  spending  $50  million  of 
the  taxpayers's  money  to  continue  the 
work  of  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free 
Europe?  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  doing  so 
that  the  people  who  live  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  might  have  the  light  of  truth, 
that  the  people  who  live  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  other  communist  countries 
might  simply  know  what  is  happening 
in  those  countries,  what  their  own  Intel- 
lectuals are  saying,  what  their  own 
tliinkers  are  thinking,  and  what  the 
truth  is  as  to  what  is  happening  now. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hardly  think 
that  $50  million  Is  too  much  to  expend 
for  such  a  purpose.  Is  this  some  vestige  of 
a  cold  war  that  is  obsolete  and  outworn? 
I  say  it  is  not.  It  is  obsolete  only  if  truth 
is  obsolete.  It  is  obsolete  only  if  it  is  Ir- 
relevant whether  or  not  the  people  who 
live  In  the  So%1et  Union  or  other  Iron 
Curtain  coimtries  shall  know  what  their 
own  best  minds  are  saying,  or  shall  know 
what  is  happening  in  their  own  societies. 

I  would  say  what  we  are  doing  is  help- 
ing to  render  a  service  to  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  other  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries.  We  are  rendering  a  serv- 
ice to  them  that  can  indeed  lay  the  basis 
for  long-run  friendship  and  a  more 
stable  relationship. 

IS:  this  a  job  the  Voice  of  America  could 
or  should  do?  It  is  not.  That  is  the  official 
voice  of  our  Government.  We  could  not 
provide  this  service  through  the  Voice 
of  America,  as  the  chairman  has  s.iid,  but 
this  is  a  service  that  is  vital  and  essen- 
tial if  one  cares  about  human  rights; 
about  the  right  of  people  to  know  what  is 
being  said  and  done  in  their  own  society. 

The  distinguished  author,  Mr.  Solz- 
henltsyn.  has  had  his  work  broadcast 
including  a  book  in  full  through  Radio 
Liberty,  and  there  alone  has  that  been 
broadcast  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks.  I  share  his 
view.  I  think  providing  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  an  opportunity  to  know 
what  they  cannot  know  is  essential,  be- 
cause there  is  no  free  press,  there  are 
no  periodicals  or  bookstands  in  which 
people  can  buy  freely.  There  is  an  effort 
to  obstruct  the  effective  increased  con- 
tacts nith  the  West  and  it  does  seem  to 
me  this  kind  of  communication  Is  worthy 
of  our  support,  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion maintains  such  a  closed  society. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
the  way  he  has  stated  the  case  so  well. 


Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  valuable  contribution,  be- 
cause he  had  laid  his  finger  on  the  very 
heart  of  the  matter  and  it  is  this:  In 
our  country  we  take  for  granted  a  free 
press.  We  in  the  body  pohtic  often  suffer 
from  the  excesses  and  sometimes  the 
very  eJBclency  of  the  free  press.  We  are 
often  injured,  at  least  in  our  own  minds, 
by  what  they  do  and  say.  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  free  press  of  this  society; 
but  I  want  to  say  this  and  say  it  very 
strongly:  However  irresponsible  report- 
ers may  become  in  a  given  instance, 
even  if  one  could  attack  whole  areas  of 
tlie  media,  there  is  no  evil  of  the  free 
press  that  is  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  consummate  evil  of  a  press  controlled 
by  the  Government.  That  Is  precisely 
what  we  have  in  these  other  countries. 
There  Is  no  escape  from  it  and  there  Is 
no  other  way  for  the  people  in  these 
countries  to  know  the  truth  and  I  think 
we  are  rendering  a  great  service  here. 

Now.  who  is  nmnlng  this  outfit?  Is 
it  the  CIA?  It  is  not. 

Dr.  David  M.  Abshlre  is  a  scholar,  an 
able  statesman  and  diplomat.  Whatever 
he  is.  he  does  not  represent  the  CIA.  He 
is  rather  the  chairman  of  the  Center  for 
Strategic  International  Studies  at 
Georgetomi  University.  He  is  doing  a  fine 
job  of  leadership,  as  the  chairman  has 
pointed  out.  We  can  know  that  this  board 
is  in  good  hands  and  is  doing  a  good 
job. 

Mr.  Chairmem,  the  word  "propaganda" 
has  been  used  concerning  the  work  of 
Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe. 
Nothing  could  be  more  inappropriate 
than  such  a  characterization  at  this  point 
in  history.  The  primary  function  of  these 
media  is  to  simply  report  the  news  in 
closed  societies  that  the  free  press  would 
surely  report  in  an  open  society.  I  do  not 
believe  there  can  be  evil  in  telling  the 
truth  to  the  people,  in  giving  light  so  the 
people  can  find  their  own  way.  I  urge  ap- 
proval of  this  authorization. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  14780.  which  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1975  for  carrying  out  the  provlsloris  of 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing Act  and  supporting  the  operations  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
are  voices  of  freedom  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union ;  they  are  not  Gov- 
ernment spokesmen  but  rather  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Independent  free  press. 
Since  we  in  this  country  too  often  take 
the  latter  for  granted,  we  often  fall  to 
realize  the  importance  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  service  to  captive  nations. 
Moreover,  the  service  which  these  two 
radios  perform  is  indispensible  to  the 
continuation  of  open  communication  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  western  democracies,  and  therefore 
essential  to  increasing  detente  between 
East  and  West  and  liberalization  within 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet  bloc 
countries. 

It  has  long  been  my  Arm  belief  that  for 
these  two  radios  to  perform  their  vita) 
functions  fully,  it  Is  essential  that  they 
include  broadcasts  in  the  Baltic  lan- 
guages— Latvian,  Estonian  and  Lithuan- 
ian. In  Its  report  on  last  year's  authoriz- 
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ing  legislation,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  Joined  in  this  view  by  point- 
ing out  "that  Baltic  language  broadcasts 
should  be  accorded  a  iiigh  priority  and 
be  included  in  fiscal  year  1975  budget 
presentation  to  Congress.  Planning  for 
this  contingency  should  begin  promptly." 
Unfortunately,  the  administration  re- 
quest lor  this  fiscal  year  provided  only 
for  the  initiation  of  broadcasts  in  the 
Lithuanian  language.  While  this  was  a 
major  step  in  the  right  direction,  I  feel 
that  it  is  extremely  Important  that 
broadcasting  be  commenced  in  all  the 
Baltic  languages.  To  that  end  on  March 
7  1  Introduced  legislation  (H.R.  13354) 
to  provide  the  necessary  funding  for 
broadcasting  in  Latvian  and  Estonian. 
And  I  am  most  gratified  that  the  com- 
mittee has  overwhelmingly  adopted  an 
amendment  based  on  this  bill,  authored 
hy  me  and  offered  by  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague  Mr.  BntsiER  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  $150,000  to  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  beginning  broadcasts 
by  Radio  Liberty  Into  the  Soviet  Union 
in  all  of  the  Baltic  languages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  tragic  fact  that 
the  plight  of  these  nations  too  frequently 
goes  imnoticed  by  the  free  world  because 
of  their  small  size.  All  three,  however, 
have  strong  traditions  of  liberty  and 
democracy,  and  their  inability  to  achieve 
the  right  of  self-determination  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  tragic  aspects  of 
modem  International  relations.  Any  in- 
dividual who  is  aware  of  the  history  of 
oppression  in  these  cotmtrtes  and  who 
appreciates  the  freedoms  we  possess 
cannot  help  feeling  a  sense  of  outrage  at 
the  consistent  denial  of  similar  freedom 
to  the  peoples  of  this  region. 

Fifty-five  years  ago,  Estonia  declared 
her  independence.  During  the  22  years 
of  freedom  that  followed,  Estonia  was  a 
prasperous  and  growing  nation  carving 
out  her  own  destiny.  She  lost  her  Inde- 
pendence with  the  advent  of  World  War 
n  when  the  Soviet  Union  signed  a  non- 
aggression  pact  with  Germany. 

Latvia,  too.  declared  her  Independence 
in  1918.  after  more  than  two  centuries  of 
domination  by  the  Russian  Empire.  The 
newly  formed  state  quickly  became  a 
model  of  democracy.  Its  Government 
functioning  on  true  proportional  repre- 
sentation and  free  and  open  elections.  In 
1932.  Latvia  and  the  Soviet  Union  signed 
a  treaty  of  nonaggresslon  which  abso- 
lutely forbade  Russian  Intervention  in 
Latvian  affairs.  Very  shortly  afterward, 
in  blatant  violation  of  their  written 
promise,  the  Soviet  Union  began  to  un- 
dertake the  active  subversion  of  free 
Latvia,  culminating  in  total  domination 
by  1940. 

TTiat  same  year  saw  the  forcible  an- 
nexation of  Lithuanian  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  a  brief  period  between  1920 
and  1940,  Lithuania  enjoyed  political 
sovereignty.  With  the  outbreak  of  Worid 
War  n.  however,  she  became  one  of  the 
first  countries  to  experience  the  fierce 
aggression  of  both  Hitler  and  Stalin. 
From  1944  to  1962.  anti-Soviet  partisans 
struggled  for  Independence,  but  their  ef- 
forts were  brutally  crushed.  Fifty  thou- 
sand Lithuanians  were  lost  during  these 
8  years  of  guerrilla  warfare,  and  one- 


sixth  of  the  population  was  deported  dur- 
ing the  Stalin  regime.  Still  the  defiance 
of  these  courageous  people  has  not  been 
quelled.  As  recently  as  May  1972.  con- 
tinued violation  of  human  rights  and 
religious  persecution  resulted  in  three 
self-immolations  by  Lithuanian  youths. 

While  it  is  eminently  clear  that  ac- 
quiescence is  not  a  Baltic  characteristic, 
the  intensive  presstire  of  a  consistent 
program  of  Russiflcatlon  over  the  pa«t  30 
years  now  threatens  to  destroy  national 
culture  and  identity. 

By  providing  the  funds  for  Radio 
Liberty  to  broadcast  beacons  of  freedom 
in  the  Baltic  tongues,  our  country  can  at 
least  help  preserve  their  Inextinguishable 
spirit  of  liberty  and  Independence,  while 
exerting  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  liberalize  its  policies  in  these 
lands.  

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  this  lesislation.  H.R. 
14780  provides  the  authorization  for  fis- 
cal year  1975  for  the  operation  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 

The  effectiveness  of  these  two  redlos  in 
bringing  factual  news  to  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  docu- 
mented in  bearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is  Important  to 
note  that  despite  detente  the  Commimlst 
governments  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  continued  to  re- 
strict the  dissemination  of  factual  news 
in  their  countries.  If  anything,  they 
have  clamped  the  lid  on  even  tighter. 

So  there  continues  to  be  a  need  for 
the  services  of  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio 
Free  Europe,  which  act  as  "domestic" 
radios  bringing  to  the  peuple  of  Hungary, 
for  example,  news  about  developments 
in  their  own  country. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1975.  Radio  Liberty  will 
begin  broadcasts  to  the  Baltic  States — 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia — which 
continue  to  be  occupied  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  administration  Included 
funds  to  initiate  broadcasts  to  Lithu- 
ania, and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs added  funds  for  broadcasts  to  Lat- 
via and  Estonia. 

Until  such  time  as  the  free  fiow  of  in- 
formation Is  permitted.  Radio  Liberty 
and  Radio  Free  Europe  must  be  con- 
tinued. I  urge  approval  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  pending  legislation,  and  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  posi- 
tion of  our  distinsuished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and  with 
the  majority  position  of  our  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  believe  that  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  continue 
to  serve  an  Important  national  purpose, 
which  is  definitely  supportive  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  objectives. 

Let  me  also  state.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  fully  support  the  official  policy  of  our 
Government  to  seek  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union  nnd  the  coimtries  of  East- 
em  Em-ope.  If  I  believed  for  1  minute 
that  these  two  radios  were,  in  fact,  "out- 
moded Instnunents  of  the  cold  war"  or 
sterile  "propaganda"  operations,  as  Is 
sometimes  alleged  by  the  stations'  critics. 
I  would  oppose  any  further  investment 
of  public  funds  In  their  continuance.  It 
Is  because,  In  my  judgment,  the  radios 


are  not  only  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  detente  but  also  contribute  to- 
ward that  goal  that  I  lend  them  my 
support. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Zablockii  ha*  pointed  out,  there 
are  a  numljer  of  misconceptions  about 
tliese  broadcast  operation  and  some 
allegations  which  require  continuing 
clarification  and  rebuttal.  I  am  confident 
that  logical,  persuasive  responses  can  be 
made  to  all  of  them.  In  the  brief  time 
at  my  disposal,  however.  I  would  like  to 
focus  my  attention  on  the  role  of  these 
radios  In  an  era  of  detente  because  I 
feel  this  is  an  issue  of  overriding  impor- 
tance. It  Is  also  an  issue  which  tends  to 
produce  an  almost  "Pavlovian"  reaction 
among  some  of  tliose  who  have  supported 
the  radios  in  the  past,  but  who  now  feel 
that  their  "time  has  passed"  and  that 
they  have  become  an  anachronism. 

If  the  concept  of  detente  is  to  be 
meaningful — if  it  is  to  become  something 
more  than  a  slogan — it  must  be  based 
on  a  'freer  flow  of  people.  Ideas  and  in- 
formation" between  East  and  West.  That 
is  the  language  and  the  position  wliich 
has  been  adopted  by  the  U£.  delegation 
to  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe,  which  is  presently 
in  progress  in  Geneva.  A  unilateral  de- 
cision to  terminate  the  radios'  broadcast 
operations  would.  In  fact,  serve  to  un- 
dermine that  position  at  a  crucial  junc- 
ture in  these  sensitive  and  far-reacliing 
negotiations. 

Free  commimlcatlon  and  exchange  of 
ideas  ought  to  be  a  two-way  street.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  not.  We  all  know  that. 
If  an  event  transpires  which  the  Soviets 
or  anyone  else  wants  to  make  available 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that 
Idea  is  disseminated  witiiout  any  diffi- 
culty to  our  entire  population — in  just 
about  the  time  it  takes  for  a  person  to 
snap  his  fingers. 

Let  us,  however,  consider  how  this 
process  works  in  reverse;  Let  us  assume 
for  a  moment  tliat  we  did  not  have  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  and  that 
we  merely  depended  on  the  normal 
sources  of  information  for  dissemination 
of  news  about  what  is  going  on  within 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Obriously,  the  door  to 
our  message  is  al>solutely  closed  unless 
the  closed  society  decides  to  open  the 
door  and  let  the  information  in. 

If  these  two  radio  stations  did  nothing 
else  than  to  recite  the  facts  that  ordinary 
people  ought  to  have  about  events  tak- 
ing place  around  them — to  help  them 
make  up  their  minds  as  to  what  they  are, 
what  they  are  doing,  and  what  their  gov- 
ernment is  doing,  this  would  be  serving 
a  useful  purpose.  We  all  know  what  can 
happen  if  a  closed,  totalitarian  society — 
specially  one  armed  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons— keeps  such  information  from  reach- 
ing the  people  of  that  society :  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  Imperial  Japan  of  the  1930's 
and  1940's  are  examples  of  the  possible 
results.  That  is  why  the  Eisenhower 
Commission  pointed  out  that  "a  people 
uninformed  or  misinformed  is  a  danger 
to  itself  and  a  potential  danger  to  its 
nei^bors."  Such  ignorance  Is.  in  fact, 
a  serious  potential  danger  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  this  is  a  factor 
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which  ought  to  be  underlined.  That  is 
uhy  I  believe  the  radios  perform  an  es- 
sential function  which  is  in  our  self- 
interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  radios  permit  the 
voices  of  moderation  within  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  European  societies  to 
be  heard — an  essential  factor  in  bringing 
about  detenie.  All  of  the  recent  studies 
carried  out  on  the  radios'  listening  audi- 
ences— based  on  polls  conducted  by  the 
Soviets  themselves  as  well  as  by  reputable 
polling  organizations  In  the  West — In- 
dicate that  Radio  Free  Eurofw  and  Ra- 
dio Liberty  are  listened  to  by  a  substan- 
tial cross-section  of  Communist  Party 
members  ,not  just  by  a  handful  of  dis- 
sident intellectuals,  as  Is  sometimes  in- 
ferred. These  individuals  receive  news 
about  their  own  countries  which  is  denied 
them  by  their  ovra  strictly  controlled 
media. 

Moreover,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  this 
fact,  these  radios  are  the  only  source  of 
this  type  of  Information.  This  coverage 
we  are  talking  about  Is  not— I  repeat 
not— provided  by  the  Voice  of  America, 
nor  the  BBC.  nor  the  Deutsche  Welle, 
nor  by  APN,  nor  any  other  radio.  Nor 
could  it  be.  For  years  now,  we  have  heard 
the  serious  and  well-intentioned  sugges- 
tions by  several  Members  that  the  Voice 
of  America  be  reorganized  and  even  ex- 
panded to  take  over  at  least  some  of  the 
fimctions  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty.  On  its  face,  this  proposal 
seems  appealing,  as  it  implies  a  consoli- 
dation of  facilities  and  the  avoidance  of 
duplication— at  a  presumed  savings  to 
the  taxpayer.  The  idea  is,  however,  un- 
realistic and  unworkable.  The  reason  Is 
that  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lib- 
erty have  been  assigned  specific  frequen- 
cies by  the  West  German  Government 

80  in  the  case  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
alone — which  are.  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, nontransferable  to  another  broad- 
casting operation,  such  as  Voice  of 
America.  Thus,  for  technical  reasons 
alone — this  supposed  option  Is  not  a  real 
one.  It  is  one  thing  to  vote  for  termina- 
tion of  the  radios  in  their  entirety;  it  is 
quite  another  to  suggest  a  consolidation 
which  Is  impossible  to  implement. 

I  say  this  as  one  who  has  long  advo- 
cated that  our  Government  undertake  or 
sponsor  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
study  of  all  TJ.S.  overseas  broadcasting 
facilities  and  operations.  There  Is  an  ob- 
vious need,  in  my  opinion,  to  review  and 
evaluate  these  Individual  operations,  not 
only  In  terms  of  their  respective  missions, 
but  also  In  relationship  to  one  another. 
I  believe  such  a  study  could  point  up 
areas  In  which  real  savings  might  be 
achieved  and  produce  some  informed, 
meaningful  recommendations  for  In- 
creased operational  efficiency  at  reduced 
cost. 

In  this  connection,  I  particularly  wel- 
comed the  section  of  our  committees  re- 
port which  urged  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  to  address  Itself  to 
another  recommendation  of  the  Elsen- 
hower Commission: 

That  a  comprebenslve  study  of  aU  nmted 
States  International  broadcasting  facilities 
be  undertaken  at  the  earUeat  poeslble  date. 


As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
has  pointed  out,  members  of  the  Board 
have  just  recently  been  appointed  and 
are  just  beginning  to  carry  out  their  pre- 
scribed responsibiUties.  I  was  pleased  to 
note  that  plans  for  the  consoUdation  of 
certain  facilities  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Litierty  already  are  under  ac- 
tive review,  and  I  trust  that  Dr.  Abshire 
and  his  colleagues  will  move  further  in 
this  direction  in  the  mooths  ahead. 

There  Is,  however,  a  degree  of  misun- 
derstanding within  this  body  about  the 
distinctive  role  of  the  two  radios  we  are 
considering  today.  Unlike  the  Voice  of 
America,  the  BBC  or  any  other  official 
Government  radio — Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty  provide  a  service  that 
is  made  necessary  by  virtue  of  heavy 
censorship  within  the  target  countries. 
They  are  the  "surrogate"  radios  of  those 
countries,  focusing  on  factual  news  re- 
porting of  internal  developments — func- 
tions the  official  national  radios  are  nei- 
ther prepared  nor  equipped  to  under- 
tsike.  For  instance.  Radio  Liberty  is  the 
only  radio — I  repeat,  the  only  one — to 
have  broadcast  the  complete  text  of  the 
celebrated  Gulag  Archipelago  by  Nobel 
prize  winning  author  Aleksandr  Solz- 
henltsyn  to  Russian  to  the  Russian  peo- 
ple. 

Well,  It  has  been  asked  by  some  critics. 
Is  this  a  proper  or  appropriate  function 
for  Radio  Liberty  to  carry  out?  Or  Is 
this  "Interference" — by  means  of  U.S. 
appropriated  funds— In  the  "Internal  af- 
fairs" of  another  country?  Again,  my  an- 
swer is:  Yes,  It  Is  appropriate — provided 
the  broadcasts  In  question  provide  fac- 
tual, balanced  news  coverage  and  com- 
mentary and  not  "hostile  propaganda." 
The  U.S.  Government  has  never  accepted 
the  proposition  that  the  airwaves  any- 
where in  the  world  are  subject  to  exclu- 
sive control  of  any  government  or  regime 
which  happens  to  control  the  territory 
to  which  these  broadcasts — any  broad- 
casts— are  beamed. 

Congress  has.  In  fact,  often  ventured 
much  further  Into  this  field  than  have 
the  radios.  Members  have  sponsored  bills 
and  resolutions  condemning  the  denial 
of  human  rights,  oppression  of  different 
religions,  discrlmtaatlon  against  certain 
ethnic  or  political  groups  In  foreign 
lands. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  case  there  Is 
any  doubt  on  this  point  as  far  as  the 
weight  of  international  opinion  Is  con- 
cerned, let  me  quote  article  19  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly : 

Everyone  has  the  right  of  freedom  of  opin- 
ion and  expression;  this  right  includes  free- 
dom to  hold  opinions  without  Interference, 
to  seek,  receive  and  impart  Information  and 
Ideas  through  any  media  and  regardless  of 
frontiers. 

This  statement,  I  realize,  reflects  the 
ideal  rather  than  the  reality,  as  It  exists 
In  much  of  the  world  today.  It  Is,  never- 
theless, an  Indication  that  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  are  on  the 
right  side  of  this  fundamental  issue  of 
human  rights  and  are  by  no  means  act- 


ing contrary  to  generally  accepted  stand- 
aros  of  international  conduct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  In  support  of  H.R.  I47S0.  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  8(a) 
of  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1973  (22  D.S.C.  2877(81 )  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "tSO.209,0OO  for  fiscal 
year  1974"  in  the  first  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "M9,840,000  for  fiscal 
year  1976;  and 

(2)  by  BtrUctag  out  "fiscal  year  1B74"  m 
the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "fiscal  year  197B". 

coMMrrrZE  amendmkmt 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee  amendment:  On  page  1,  Una  7. 
strike  out  ••849.840,000  for  fiscal  year  I97B" 
and    Insert    In    lieu    thereof    the  following: 
■•»49.99O,0OO  tor  fiscal   year   1976,  of   which 
not  less  than  175,000  shall  be  available  solely 
to  initiate  broadcasts  In  the  Estonian  lan- 
guage and  not  less  than  875.000  shall  be  avail- 
able solely  to  Initiate  broadcasts  In  the  Lat- 
vian language." 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  pro- 
long this  discussion.  I  wanted,  before  the 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
ran  out,  to  make  a  couple  of  observa- 
tions on  his  remarks.  One  is  to  the  dif- 
ferentiation, the  distinction,  that  is  to 
be  drawn  between  the  funding  of  these 
programs  and  their  origins  and  the 
funding  of  the  Voice  of  America,  which 
Is  referred  to  as  the  official  voice  of 
this  country's  Goverrmient.  It  Is  ap- 
parently being  suggested  that  it  la 
somewhat  desirable  to  maintain  a  differ- 
ence or  separation  between  the  broad- 
casts of  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  that  of  the  Voice  of  America, 
I  think  the  distinction  between  these 
broadcasts  Is  at  best  a  very  subtle  one, 
since  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  has  said,  the  source  for  all  these 
broadcasts  is  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 
Second,  not  necessarily  in  keeping  with 
the  ktad  of  historical  sense  referred  to 
in  the  opening  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bdchan*s)  ,  I  would 
like  to  offer  some  comments  made  In 
the  last  couple  of  years  by  two  his- 
torians; Henry  Steele  Commager  and 
Arthur  Schleslnger.  They  have  suggested 
that  the  legacy  of  this  country  to  society, 
both  at  home  and  on  a  global  scale,  is 
that  of  a  somewhat  enlarged  definition 
of  national  security,  and  an  obsession 
with  secrecy. 

I  only  can  rejoto  to  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  that  I  would 
think  we  would  have  been  somewhat 
more  iniiiblted  in  our  zealousness.  In 
suggesttog  that  we  alone  know  the  truth 
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and  that  we  want  to  make  certain  that 
the  East  Europeans  and  those  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  are  the  beneficiaries  of  It. 
were  we  to  consider  our  own  Internal 
problems  over  the  last  few  years.  My 
sense  of  history  Is  that  our  American 
Presidents,  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic, have  had  their  own  difficulties  in 
determining  what  that  truth  happens  to 
be.  I  would  hope  that  we  have  gained 
some  great,  or  at  least  comparative 
humility  over  the  course  of  the  past 
turbulent  years,  when  it  comes  to  the 
kind  of  evangelical  zeal  which  has  char- 
acterized our  efforts  in  the  past  to  the 
area  of  foreign  affairs,  and  especially 
when  it  comes  to  our  effort  to  suggest 
that  we  have  a  society  which  is  im- 
pervious to  error  and  free  from  fault. 

I  am  not  suggesting  at  all  that  there 
are  not  still  broad  differences  to  Ideolo- 
gies, I  do  not  thtok  this  bill  is  something 
that  ought  to  go  without  at  least  some 
obvious  footnottog,  especially  to  the  con- 
text of  the  problems  we  have  dealt  with 
none  too  successfully,  IntemaUy,  to  an 
effort  to  get  the  truth  to  the  American 
public. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
never  attempt  to  compete  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bcchanan) 
in  Quottag  from  the  Good  Book,  but  if  I 
remember  correctly.  It  says  something 
about,  "Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  for- 
give our  debtors." 

The  only  trouble  that  I  have  had  with 
that  is  that  I  have  not  found  anyone  will- 
ing to  forgive  me  my  debts  and  I  doubt 
very  much  that  we  are  going  to  find  any- 
body in  Europe  who  is  going  to  forgive 
us  our  debts  either,  as  a  nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  McKat,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bUl  (H.R.  14780)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1975  for  carrytag  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  Act  of  1973.  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  1250.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  Is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
enp)ssment  and  third  readtog  of  the 
bill. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The    question    was    taken;    and    the 


Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  278,  nays  58, 
not  vottog  98,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Adams 

Alexander 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson,  ill. 

Andrews.  N.c. 

Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aspln 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bauman 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Bevlll 

Blester 

Blatnlk 

Boegs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breckinridge 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  callr. 

Brown.  Mich. 
Bro.vhlU,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Btirgener 
Burke,  Mass. 
Butler 

Carney.  Ohio 
Casey.  Tex. 
cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clatisen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Gorman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
DanlelFon 
Davis.  B.C. 
Davis,  wis. 
Delaner 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
DlngeU 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 
duPont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 
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Esbleman 

Fascell 

Plndley 

Fish 

Foley 

Fountain 

Praser 

Prellnghujven 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Frochllch 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

aettys 

Qlalmo 

GUman 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Green.  Pa. 

Qubser 

Gude 

Guyer 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUUs 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Holt 
Horton 

Hosmer 
Howard 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 


Mel  Cher 

Mezvlnsky 

Miller 


MInUh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy.  lU. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 
Nelsen 

Nichols 
O'Brien 

O'Hara 

ONelU 

Parrls 

Passman 

Pstman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Randall 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuse 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 


Johnson.  Calif.  Rlnaldo 
Johnson.  Pa.  Roberte 
Jordan 


Karth 

Kazen 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Leggett 

Litton 

Long.  Lo. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlfiter 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

UcFaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Matbls.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mazioll 

Meeds 


Roblaon.  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo.  If  .T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rostenlcowikl 

Bouah 

Roy 

Ruth 

St  Germalo 

Sandman 

Earasin 

Sarbanes 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skublts 

Slack 

Smith.  lova 

Smith.  N.T. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Steed 
Steele  . 
Steelmon 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 


Talcott 

Waggonner 

wmn 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Walsh 

Wolir 

Thompson.  NJ.  Wampler 

Thone 

Ware 

Wylle 

Thornton 

Whalen 

Tales 

Tleman 

White 

Tatron 

Trailer 

Whltehurst 

Toung.na. 

Treen 

Whltten 

Toung.  HI. 

Udall 

Wldnall 

Young.  s.C. 

Van  Oeerlln 

wigguu 

Young.  Tex. 

Vender  Jagt 

Wilson,  Bob 

Zablockl 

Vender  Veen 

WUson, 

Zlon 

Vanlk 

Charles  H., 

Zvoeh 

Vlgorlto 

Calif. 
NATS— 68 

Abzug 

Haley 

Rosenthal 

Addabbo 

Harrington 

Rousselot 

BadUlo 

Hawkins 

RoybaJ 

Befalls 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Runnels 

Blackburn 

Huber 

Ryan 

Burke.  Pla. 

HutrCblnson 

SatterOeld 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Ichord 

Scbroedsr 

Burton.  John 

Jarman 

Selberllng 

Burton.  PhlUlp  Johnson,  Colo 

Shuster 

Byron 

Eastecmeler 

Snyder 

Camp 

Ketchum 

Stark 

ChappeU 

Long.  Md. 

Studds 

Clawson,  Del 

Luken 

Symms 

Collins.  Tex. 

Marazltl 

Taylor,  uo. 

Conyers 

Mayne 

ToweU.Nev. 

Daniel.  Dan 

Michel 

Veyaey 

Dellums 

NU 

WUson. 

Denbolm 

Obey 

Charles,  Tex. 

IJTlnan 

Robinson,  Va. 

Toung.  Ga. 

Gross 

Rogers 

NOT  VO-nNO— 98 

Armstrong 

Fulton 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Beard 

Gibbons 

Nedzl 

Blsggl 

Glnn 

Owens 

Bingham 

Ooidwater 

PodaU 

Brasco 

Graaso 

Prttchajd 

BreauK 

Gray 

Quie 

Brtnkley 

Green,  Oreg. 

Qumen 

Brown.  Ohio 

Orlfflths 

RaUsback 

Burke,  calif. 

Grover 

Rangel 

Burleson,  Tex 

Gucter 

Rarlck 

Carey,  NT. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Reld 

Carter 

Hansen,  wash 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Chlsholm 

Hays 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Clancy 

Hubert 

Kuppe 

Clay 

HoUfield 

Schene 

Cronin 

HQlteman 

Scbneebell 

Culver 

Jones,  Ala. 

Shipley 

Davis.  Oa. 

Jones.  N.C. 

SUtea 

de  la  Garza 

Jones.  Okla. 

sun  ton. 

Dent 

Jones.  Tenn. 

James  T. 

Derwlnskl 

Kluczynskl 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Dlggs 

KuyfcendaU 

Stuckey 

Donohue 

LagomaislDO 

Symington 

Dulskl 

Landrum 

Teague 

Eckhardt 

Thomson,  wis. 

EUborg 

Lent 

nllman 

Evans,  Colo. 

McSpadden 

Waldle 

Evlns.  Tena, 

Mann 

wuilams 

Plaher 

Metcalfe 

Wyatt 

Flood 

MUford 

Wydler 

Flowers 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Wyman 

Flynt 
Ford 
Forsythe 

Mitchell.  Md. 
Moorhead. 
Calif. 

Toung,  Alaaks 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote; 

Mr.  Flood  for.  wltb  ISi.  PodeU  Bgatnst. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  lor.  wtth  Mr.  Clfty 
against. 

Mr.  Dent  for  wtth  Mrs.  Chlsholm  against. 

Mr.  SUces  for.  with  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York 
against. 

Mr.  Breaux  for.  with  Mr.  Bang«l  against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  MltcheU  of  Mary- 
land against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Fisher. 
Mr.  Roncallo  of  Wyoming  with  Mr.  Brasco. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Oray. 
Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon, 
Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Reld. 
Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mrs.  Orlfflths. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 
Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Hays. 
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Mr.  Eviii.'i  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Holifield. 

Ms.  HoUzman  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Giinter  with  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mrs.  Grasso  Vkith  Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Mlltord. 

Mr.  Owena  with  Mr.  Stiicleey. 

Mr.  Rartclc  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Qmueo. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

^'r-  Symlogton  with  Mr.  Cronin. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr,  Beard. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carotina  with  Mr.  Kuy- 
kendall. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Qoldwater. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Nfr.  Brown  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Ford  with  Mr  Qule. 

Mr,  Gliin  with  Mr.  Lent, 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  SchneeheU. 

Mr.  Brlnkley  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
California. 

Mr.  Olggs  with  Mr.  Dulski. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arliwna 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Lagomarslno. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mr.  UUman  with  Mr.  WlUlams. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Wydler  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Prltchard  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

The  result  of  e  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  1250,  I  call  up  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  3190 1  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations tor  fiscal  year  1975  for  car- 
rying out  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION    OFTCItCO    BT    MK.    MORGAN 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  MoftcAN  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3190  and  to  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  provisions  of  HJl.  14780, 
as  passed,  as  follows: 

That  section  8(a)  of  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (22  U5.C. 
2877(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  -MO.ace.aoo  for  flacal 
year  1974"  In  the  first  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "»49.990,0O0  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  of  which  not  less  than  875,000  shall 
be  available  solely  to  Initiate  broadcasts  In 
the  Estonian  language  and  not  less  than 
87500O  shall  be  available  solely  to  Initiate 
broadcasts  In  the  Latvian  language";  and 

(2)  by  strUtlng  out  "fiscal  year  J974"  In 
the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "fiscal  year  1975". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table 

A  similar  House  blil  (H  R.  14780)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

'Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  ' 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 


time  to  ask  the  majority  leader  if  he  will 
kindly  advise  us  of  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  iMr.  Ronraoi,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  so  we 
may  have  some  indication  of  his  plans' 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  really  like  to  announce  that 
today  I  have  circulated  a  letter  that 
should  be  In  the  oflSces  of  each  of  the 
Members  which  sets  up  a  schedule  so 
tiiat  Members  who  are  interested  may 
listen  to  the  tapes  that  are  going  to  be 
available  in  the  Congressional  Building 
where  the  impeachment  inquiry  staff  is 
located.  There  will  be  assistance  pro- 
vided to  all  of  the  Members,  and  this  Is 
spelled  out  in  this  letter — the  .schedule 
as  to  the  time  when  the  tapes  will  be 
available,  together  with  the  transcripts, 
and  assistance  will  be  provided  by  mem- 
bers of  the  impeachment  Inqulrj-  staff. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  also  in  the 
letter  pertinent  information  which  re- 
lates to  the  particular  pieces  of  infor- 
mation or  documents  that  are  available. 
All  of  the  documents  that  have  been 
printed  and  the  President's  counsel's 
brief  will  be  included.  Members  will  have 
available  to  them  all  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  presented  and 
printed  and  published  up  to  this  partic- 
ular time,  which  I  am  sure  all  Members 
will  be  interested  in. 

I  thought  that  I  would  make  this  an- 
nouncement so  that  this  letter  will  come 
to  the  Members'  attention  and  will  not 
be  somehow  or  other  Just  laid  aside.  I 
think  the  Members  are  going  to  be  in- 
terested in  seeing  it  and  knowing  that 
there  is  a  schedule  for  them,  and  we  will 
allow  them  sufBclent  time  within  which 
to  be  briefed  regarding  these  various  ma- 
terials that  are  available  and  the  facili- 
ties that  are  available  to  them. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  address  some  remarks 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNo),  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  met  yesterday  with  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  trying  to  put  to- 
gether a  schedule,  which,  of  course,  we 
imderstand  is  tentative. 

It  was  my  understanding  from  that 
meeting  that  the  Judiciarj-  Committee 
would  be  planning  to  report  next 
Wednesday,  and  would  be  going  to  the 
Rules  Committee  on  Tuesday,  August  13, 
with  the  anticipation  that  the  matter  of 
Impeachment  would  be  on  the  floor  on 
Monday,  the  19th. 

Would  the  gentleman  want  to  com- 
ment on  that? 

Mr.  RODINO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  correct.  That  is  the  sched- 
ule that  we  hope  to  follow.  I  have  dis- 
cussed  this   with   the   gentleman  from 


Michigan,  the  ranking  minority  member, 
and  we  have  agreed  that  the  scheduling 
IS  the  kind  of  scheduling  dates  that  we 
can  meet.  On  Tuesday,  the  13th,  we  would 
go  bjfore  the  Rules  Committee.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  will  announce 
the  proaram  for  next  week. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  week  of  August  5, 1974, 
is  as  follows ; 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day  and 
under  suspensions  we  will  have  19  bills, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  72,  In- 
vitation to  hold  Winter  Olympics  in  Lake 
Placid,  N.Y.: 

H.R.  15936,  continuation  pay  for  phy- 
sicians of  the  uniformed  services  In  Ini- 
tial residency ; 

H.R.  14402.  Air  Force  lieutenant  colo- 
nels and  colonels  : 

ns,.  13377,  medical  care  for  certain 
members  of  U.S.  allies  in  World  Wars  I 
andn: 

H.R.  13912,  Veterans  Housing  Act: 

H.R.  13267,  Extension  of  certain  agri- 
cultural programs  to  Guam; 

HJl.  18045,  solid  waste  disposal; 

HJl.  16077,  National  Health  Service 
Corps  scholarships; 

H.R.  14213.  3-year  extension  for  tbs 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration; 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  229,  Export- 
Import  Bank  30-day  extension; 

House  Joint  Resolution  1104,  Export 
Administration   2-month  extension: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  228.  Defense 
Production  Act  2-month  extension: 

H.R.  8352,  Cascade  Head  Scenic  Re- 
search Area,  Oreg. ; 

H.R.  7486,  Boston  National  Historical 
Park,  Mass.; 

H.R.  14167.  amending  the  Petmsyl- 
vanla  Avenue  Development  Corporation 
Act; 

House  Concurrent  Resolution — correc- 
tions in  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  69: 

H.R.  15172,  passport  application  fee; 

House  Resolution  1258,  chemical  war- 
fare policy  review,  and 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  507,  aid 
to  Turkey  relating  to  resumption  of 
opium  production. 

Votes  will  be  postponed  imtll  the  end 
of  the  legislative  day. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  have  the  Private 
Calendar  and  under  suspensions  there 
will  be  no  bills. 

Then  we  will  have  H.R.  18243.  the  De- 
fense appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1976:  and 

H.R.  9989.  real  estate  settlement  pro- 
cedures, under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  debate. 

On  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday 
we  will  have: 

H.R.  16090,  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  amendments,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted; 

A  resolution  for  broadcasting  Impeach- 
ment proceedings: 

H.R.  16138.  military  construction  au- 
thorization, subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted; 

H.R.  15977,  Export-Import  Bank,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted;  and 

H.R.  15264,  Export  Administration  Act, 
under  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate. 
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There  will  be  a  Friday  session  on  next 
tveek. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  There  wlU  be? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  May  I  repeat,  there  will 
be  a  Friday  session  on  next  week. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time  and  any  further  pro- 
gram may  he  announced  later. 

May  I  also  say.  that  beginning  the 
week  of  August  19  when  we  will  have 
the  impeachment  resolution,  it  is  cur  in- 
tention to  meet  daily  from  10  ajn.  to  G 
p.m.  and  to  meet  through  Saturday, 
August  24. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
AUGUST  5.  1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
ad.iourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  0'NEn,L)  ? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  return  to  this  program.  Is  the 
gentleman  programing  imder  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  the  military  construc- 
tion authorization  bill? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  No.  The  gentleman  has 
reference  to  an  earlier  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed schedule.  I  announced  that  HJt. 
16136  would  be  on  Wednesday  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  will  be  programed 
under  a  rule? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Tes.  It  was  taken  oft  the 
original  list  of  suspensions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  gentleman  is 
sa>ing.  in  view  of  the  program  we  have 
here,  the  Defense  appropriation  bill  and 
another  bill  on  Tuesday — does  the  gen- 
tleman think  we  can  finish  the  Defense 
appropriation  bill  and  another  bill  on 
Tuesday? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Well,  that  is  the  way 
we  have  scheduled  It.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross).  We 
will  have  to  see  what  develops  during 
the  course  of  the  day;  but  the  Real 
Estate  Settlement  Procedures  Act  was 
taken  off  the  calendar  at  the  request 
of  the  committee  this  week  and  was 
placed  in  that  particular  spot  on  the 
calendar  because  it  was  the  only  place 
we  could  put  It  in.  Possibly  after  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Act  Is  over,  we 
can  work  late  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  ft;  gentleman  does 
not  contemplate  a  Saturday  session? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Not  Br  next  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  In  order 


under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  on 
Wednesday  of  next  week  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO  FILE  A  RE- 
PORT ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  507 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  House  Resolu- 
tion 507. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO  FILE  A  RE- 
PORT ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
■nON  1258 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  1258. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MEANINGFUL  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  <Mr.  Esch)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Ameri- 
cans in  recent  years  have  examined  the 
method  used  by  the  major  political  par- 
ties to  nominate  Vice  Presidential  candi- 
dates and  concluded  the  system  is  badly 
in  need  of  reform.  It  has  been  argued 
that  we  should  start  giving  as  much  at- 
tention to  the  choice  of  Vice  President 
as  to  the  choice  of  President. 

I  concur  in  that  analysis.  For  too  long 
we  have  lived  with  a  system  under  which 
we  spend  many  months,  even  years,  de- 
bating the  qualifications  of  Presidential 
candidates,  but  then  almost  as  an  after- 
thought, choose  the  person  who  stands 
only  a  heartbeat  away  from  the 
Presidency. 

Consequently,  I  strongly  supiiort  the 
efforts  of  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  to  develop  meaningful  re- 
forms. I  know  this  is  not  an  easy  task. 
There  are  theorists  who  would  have  iis 
believe  reform  is  simply  a  matter  of 
passing  the  final  nomination  decision  to 
some  committee  or  even  the  Congress. 
Others  believe  as  I  do  that  must  Involve 
more,  not  fewer  people,  in  the  nomina- 
tion process.  Of  course,  there  Is  no  fool- 
proof reform.  But  there  are  steps  we 
can  take  to  help  guarantee  the  Integrity 
of  the  party  selection  process  while 
greatly  Increasing  the  amount  of  scru- 
tiny given  Vice  Presidential  caniJldates. 

Certainly  this  is  a  matter  that  Is  of 
great  consequence  to  all  citizens,  whether 
or  not  they  are  active  In  party  politics. 
Almost  one-third  of  our  37  Presidents 


have  also  served  as  Vice  President  and  8 
of  those  12  Vice  Presidents  succeeded  to 
the  Nation's  highest  elected  ofBce  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. Indeed,  three  of  our  last  five  Presi- 
dents also  served  as  Vice  President. 
Meanwhile,  the  responsibilities  and  duties 
of  our  Vice  Presidents  have  been  greatly 
expanded  in  modem  times.  Congress  too 
has  recognized  the  Importance  of  the  of- 
fice by  adopting  the  2Sth  amendment 
which  provides  emergency  measures  to 
fill  Vice-Presidential  vacancies. 

This  Increased  awareness  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  office  has  helped  us  rec- 
ognize the  problems  inherent  in  the  tra- 
ditional convention  nomination  system. 
Both  major  parties  are  actively  seeking 
reforms  in  this  process  and  as  part  of 
the  effort  I  appeared  on  April  27  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  Rule  29  Com- 
mittee of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee to  outline  my  proposal  which  Is 
the  basis  for  my  remarks  here  today. 

In  that  regard,  let  me  also  express  my 
disappointment  that  the  subcommittee — 
after  recognizing  the  shortcomings  in  the 
present  convention  nomination  system — 
did  not  then  recommend  a  positive  plan 
to  remedy  the  situation.  Hopefully,  given 
enough  incentive  from  concerned  citi- 
zens throughout  the  Nation,  the  full 
committee  will  address  this  problem  at 
its  meeting  in  December  and  draft  a  com- 
prehensive and  revised  procedure  to  as- 
.<iure  adequate  opportunity  for  appraisal 
of  a  Vice-Presidential  candidate's  po- 
tential. 

THE  KEY   TO  RETOKM 

While  I  agree  there  Is  a  real  need  for 
reform,  I  believe  we  must  guard  against 
overrea/jtion  and  doing  injury  to  our 
two  party  political  system  and  broaden 
citizen  Involvement  in  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  at  our  national  conventions. 
That  Is  why  I  believe  the  key  to  reform 
is  a  longer  selection  period  at  the  con- 
vention and  Increased  preconventlon 
scrutiny  and  political  testing  of  potential 
Vice  Presidential  nominees.  I  will  out- 
line a  plan  to  provide  this  scrutiny  very 
shortly,  but  first  let  me  share  with  you 
some  of  the  principles  I  hope  will  be  en- 
compassed in  any  change. 

Let  us  maximize  public  exposure  of  the 
qualifications  and  records  of  each  po- 
tential Vlce-Presldentlal  nominee  well  In 
advance  of  the  balloting  at  the  conven- 
tion. The  news  media  can  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  this  area  and  members  of 
the  public  can  come  forward  with  in- 
formation and  their  views  on  the  poten- 
tial nominees. 

We  should  set  aside  sufBclent  time  for 
consideration  of  a  nominee's  qualifica- 
tions and  get  away  from  the  frantic,  dis- 
organized "traditional"  process  in  which 
exhausted  delegates  and  an  equally  tired 
Presidential  nominee  face  an  unrealistic 
deadline  for  S3lecting  a  Vice-Presidential 
candidate. 

Let  us  encourage  selection  of  the  per- 
son who  might  be  the  best  future  Presi- 
dent, not  simply  the  person  who  is 
deemed  most  attractive  for  geographical 
or  ticket-balancing  considerations. 

Let  us  encourage  broader  participation 
by  delegates  at  the  convention  in  the 
selection  process  and  recognize  that  the 
decision  is  the  responsibility  of  properly 
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selected  delegates  ar.d  not  that  of  a  com- 
mittee or  a  branch  of  the  Oovamment 
such  as  the  Congress. 

With  these  principles  as  goals,  I  would 
like  now  to  examine  some  of  the  propos- 
als for  reform  starting  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  Congress  approve  or  reject 
the  choice  for  Vice  President  of  a  newly 
elected  President.  This  is  basically  the 
same  procedure  used  in  the  confirmation 
last  year  of  Vice  President  Gerald  R. 
Ford.  However.  I  believe  congressional 
approval  should  remain  an  emergency 
measure  used  only  to  till  a  vacancy  in 
the  ofBce  of  Vice  President.  The  party 
and  the  Presidential  nominee.  I  believe, 
should  work  together  in  the  selection  of 
a  Vice  Presidential  nominee  and  the 
final  decision  on  who  shall  serve  as  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  shovild  be  made 
by  the  voters.  I  see  no  special  merit  In 
turning  to  a  parliamentary  system  of 
choosing  our  leaders.  The  executive 
branch— as  a  coequal  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment— draws  its  authoritj'  from  the 
voters  of  the  Nation,  not  another  branch 
of  Government.  This  was  the  system  en- 
vtsjoned  by  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  to  change  It  would  take  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  This  would  be  a 
long  process  and  in  the  end  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  people  would  support  loss  of 
their  right  to  participate  in  the  selection 
of  the  Vice  President. 

In  addition,  while  I  prefer  to  assume 
the  highest  motives  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, it  is  not  hard  to  imagine  how  the 
opposiUon  party— or  even  members  of 
the  President's  party  after  a  close  or 
ideologically  divisive  election— might  re- 
sort to  partisanship  in  rejecting  or  de- 
laying confirmation  of  a  Vice  Presiden- 
tial nominee.  I  also  do  not  believe  this 
system  would  broaden  participation  by 
the  electorate  or  encourage  selection  of 
the  person  who  might  be  the  best  future 
President.  Indeed,  a  President  who  does 
not  enjoy  the  support  of  Congress  might 
compromise  his  choice  on  the  best  man 
for  the  lob  by  making  a  recommendation 
that  is  "poUtlcally"  popular  with  the 
Congress. 

Another  recommendation  I  consider 
flawed  is  the  idea  that  Vice  Presidential 
candidates  use  the  primary  election  route 
to  seek  convention  delegates  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  Presidential  candidates 
Or.  In  a  variation  on  the  same  concept! 
me  runnenip  at  the  convention  In  the 
Presidential  balloting  would  be  the  Vice 
Presidential  nominee.  I  think  neither 
would  work  since  this  could  very  well 
leave  an  ideological  gap  at  the  top  of  the 
ticket  whl'-h  would  not  be  healthy  for 
the  party  or  the  Nation. 

Also,  a  natlonaa  primary  or  an  estab- 
lished system  by  which  candidates  seek 
the  Vice  Presidential  nomination  In  the 
primaries  would  eUmlnate  very  able 
men  from  coriSlderatlon  for  the  Presiden- 
tial nomination.  Conversely  a  very 
Inadequate  Vice  Presidential  candidate 
might  lock  up  enough  delegates  for  the 
nomination  should  all  the  able  candi- 
dates concentrate  on  the  Presidency  I 
see  no  need  to  encourage  this  kind  of 
system  when  we  want  to  have  the  highest 
caliber  men  in  both  posts. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  that  candl- 
dldaies  for  President  and  Vice  President 


run  as  teams  starting  with  the  first 
Presidential  primaries.  It  is  suggested 
that  this  would  reduce  the  clutter  of 
candidates  for  President  since  some  run 
only  to  attract  support  for  their  nomi- 
nation as  the  Vice-Presidential  candi- 
date. This  system,  too,  would  deny  men  of 
high  caliber  from  winning  the  Vlc«- 
Presldenlial  nomination  since  very  able 
men  who  rjn  for  the  Presidential  nomi- 
nation would  not  be  available  to  fill  out 
a  Presidential  ticket  announced  6 
months  before  the  convention. 

Among  the  less  serious  proposals  Is 
one  by  which  we  would  abolish  the  Vice- 
Presidency  and  allow  the  House  Speaker 
to  serve  as  President  until  there  is  a 
special,  nationwide  election  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  However,  I  think  few  of  us 
would  like  to  see  the  country  headed  by 
an  acting  President.  Also,  the  Speaker 
might  well  be  of  another  political  party 
from  that  of  the  President  he  succeeded. 
This  could  cause  considerable  turmoil  in 
the  weeks  and  perhaps  months  preced- 
ing the  special  election. 

Of  course,  there  Is  one  alternative  that 
Is  basically  available  imder  the  current 
system.  I  speak  of  open  conventions 
whereby  the  delegates  would  choose  the 
Vice-Presldentlal  nominee  without  a  rec- 
otnmendation  from  the  Presidential 
nominee.  However.  I  think  we  can  all 
agree  that  In  most  Instances  the  Presi- 
dential nominee  will  Insist  on  being  able 
to  recommend  a  VIce-Presldentlal  candi- 
date. Indeed,  he  should  have  a  signifi- 
cant but.  not  a  determining  voice  In  the 
selection  of  a  running  mate. 

Still  another  possibility  would  parallel 
the  sy.'^tem  being  adopted  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Under  this  concept,  the 
convention  could  be  extended  by  24 
hours  to  give  additional  time  for  selection 
of  a  Vlce-PresIdentlal  candidate.  How- 
ever, the  PresldenOal  candidate  would 
have  the  option  of  recommending  defer- 
ral of  the  choice  to  a  "minlconventlon" 
comprised  of  members  of  the  national 
committee.  This  recommendation  would 
be  approved  or  rejected  by  the  full  con- 
vention. The  •'minlconventlon"  would 
act  within  21  days  of  the  convention. 
Another  provision  which  fortunately  has 
been  abandoned  by  the  Democrats  stipu- 
lated that  information  about  the  qualifi- 
cations of  potential  Vice-Presldentlal 
nominees  would  be  compiled  by  a  com- 
mittee named  by  the  party  chairman  In 
May  preceding  the  convention  and  the 
Information  would  be  made  available  to 
the  Presidential  nominee. 

It  is  Indeed  encouraging  that  both  of 
the  Nation's  major  political  parties  have 
recognized  the  need  to  adopt  reforms. 
There  has  been  considerable  public  reac- 
tion to  the  suggestions  of  the  Democratic 
Party  comml-sslon.  The  New  York  Times 
on  January  15  described  the  proposals  as 
"modest  reforms"  worthv  of  adoption  by 
ttoth  parties  to  replace  the  "demonstra- 
bly unsatisfactory"  traditional  methods 
of  choosing  a  VIce-PresIdentlal  nominee. 
In  my  own  congressional  district  the 
press  In  Ypsllantl.  Mich.,  suggested' that 
under  either  an  extended  convention  pro- 
gram or  the  "minlconventlon"  the 
"hurly  burly,  sleeples's  selection  of  a  Vice- 
Presidential  nomination  which  has  been 
the  custom  would  be  eliminated.  This  Is 


no  small  improvement;  the  new  idea  Is 
worth  a  try  and  worth  Republican  adop- 
tion, too." 

A  SOLBMK  KESPONSZOIUrT 

I  agree  that  more  time  Is  needed  for 
thoughtful  deliberation  by  the  delegates 
and  the  Presidential  nominee  In  order  to 
get  away  from  the  deadline  politics  that 
has  plagued  previous  conventions.  As  the 
New  York  Times  said  in  Its  editorial,  the 
decision  should  be  less  of  an  afterthought 
and  more  of  a  solemn  responsibility. 
However.  I  believe  the  decision  of  who 
shall  be  the  Vice-Presidential  nominee 
is  best  left  with  the  delegates  chosen  to 
attend  the  national  convention,  not  the 
national  committee. 

Our  aim  should  be  to  open  up  the  selec- 
tion process  to  more  complete  participa- 
tion by  duly  chosen  delegates  represent- 
ing a  broad  cross-section  of  party  senti- 
ment. Limiting  the  Vice-Presidential  se- 
lection process  to  national  committee 
members  would  be  a  step  away  from 
meaningful  reform.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
cast  any  derogatory  aspersions  on  mem- 
ber of  the  national  committees.  I  know 
many  members  personally  and  have  the 
highest  regard  for  their  Integrity  and 
dedication.  But  we  must  avoid  even  the 
appetirance  of  a  return  to  smoke-filled- 
room  politics  at  which  secret  deals  could 
be  made.  It  is  entirely  conceivable  that 
during  the  21  days  before  the  "mini- 
convention"  Is  held  there  could  be  a  great 
deal   of   wheeling  and   dealing.   Power 
brokers  could  make  their  influence  felt. 
The   Presidential   nominee — anxious   to 
avoid  a  divisive  fight  within  the  party — 
could  be  forced  Into  a  secret  deal  in  ex- 
change for  support  for  his  choice.  In- 
stead of  opening  up  the  system  and  In- 
spiring confidence  In  our  citizens  who 
thirst  for  meaningful  participation  in  the 
two-party  system,   this   proposal  could 
lead  to  greater  Injustices  and  cynicism. 
I  must  confess  to  personal  skepticism 
too.    about    whether    the    minlconven- 
tlon   woiild    ever    be    utilized    even    If 
adopted  by  a  major  party.  I  think  we  can 
legitimately    ask    ourselves    whether    a 
Presidential  nominee  would  risk  defer- 
ring the  selection  of  a  Vlce-Presldentlal 
candidate  to   the   national   committee. 
Hopefully    and    Idealistlcally,    deferral 
would  be  aimed  at  focusing  public  scru- 
tiny upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Presidential    candidate.    Practically,    It 
might  also  be  argued  that  no  Presidential 
nominee  would  choose  to  defer  the  choice 
to   the   minlconventlon   unless   he   was 
certain  of  rubberstamp  approval  of  his 
recommendation.  I  think  we  can  assume 
the  Presidential  candidate's  decision  to 
recommend     a    minlconventlon     would 
be  based  upon  his  assessment  of  the  pros- 
pects for  a  divisive  fight  within  the  na- 
tional committee.  The  candidate  would 
also  consider  the  effect  of  the  delay  on 
his  campaign  effort.  If  the  convention 
was  held  In  the  third  week  In  August, 
the  ticket  would  not  be  completed  until 
the  first  or  second  week  In  September. 

In  addition,  there  Is  always  the  pos- 
sibility that  adverse  Information — real  or 
manufactured — might  be  made  public 
about  his  recommended  choice  for  Vice 
President.  Considering  all  the  possible 
pitfalls.  I  really  believe  a  Presidential 
candidate  would  Instead  opt  for  the  con- 
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ventlon  to  make  the  final  selection.  How- 
ever, under  this  proposal  the  delegates 
might  know  little  or  nothing  about  the 
recommended  candidate  and  would  have 
precious  few  hours  to  check  on  his  cre- 
dentials. 

Bather  than  resort  to  window  dressing 
reform — the  only  description  I  can  hon- 
estly give  to  the  minlconventlon  con- 
cept— I  have  proposed  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  zero  In  on  concrete  reform 
that  will  provide  preconventlon  scru- 
tiny of  potential  Vlce-Presldentlal  nomi- 
nees and  reserve  sufScient  time  for  a 
deliberate  and  reasoned  selection  process 
by  the  Presidential  candidate  and  na- 
tional convention  delegates. 

Turn  BEST  CANUtDATS 

To  give  the  party  the  best  possible 
Vlce-Presldentlal  nominee  and  encourage 
full  participation  In  the  selection  proc- 
ess. I  propose  that — 

First,  liie  Republican  Party  mandate 
that  each  candidate  lor  the  GOP  Presi- 
dential nomination  would  announce  pub- 
licLv — at  least  14  days  before  the  start 
of  the  convention — the  name  or  names  of 
one  to  six  potential  Vlce-Presldentlal 
nominees. 

Second.  The  Presidential  candidate 
would  Bimounce  within  24  hours  of  his 
nomination  his  recommendation  for 
Vice  President  or  his  suggestion  to  the 
convention  that  the  delegates  make  their 
own  choice  without  his  endorsement  of  a 
single  candidate. 

Third.  If  the  Presidential  candidate 
endorses  one  Vice-Presidential  candi- 
date, he  should  be  allowed  to  choose  from 
outside  his  originally  announced  list  if 
the  person  or  persons  on  the  list  decide 
against  being  candidates  for  the  Vlce- 
Presldentlal  nomination  or  the  Presiden- 
tial candidate  decides  that  on  the  basis 
of  new  Information  they  are  not  his  first 
choice  for  Vice  President. 

Fourth.  Welcoming  remarks,  adoption 
of  niles  and  resolution  of  credentials  dis- 
putes shall  be  completed  on  the  first  day 
of  the  convention  In  two  sessions,  one 
starling  in  the  early  afternoon  and  the 
second  in  the  evening. 

Fifth.  The  second  day  of  the  conven- 
tion shall  be  for  the  address  by  the  tem- 
porary chairman  followed  by  nominating 
speeches  and  selection  of  the  Presiden- 
tial nominee. 

Sixth.  Activities  on  the  third  day  shall 
Include  an  address  by  the  permanent 
dialrman  of  the  convention,  adoption  of 
the  party  platform  and  other  committee 
reports,  delivery  of  the  keynote  address 
and  election  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

Seventh.  Nominating  speeches  and  se- 
lection of  the  Vice  Presidential  candi- 
date followed  by  acceptance  speeches  by 
both  candidates  on  the  fourth  day  would 
complete  the  agenda  of  the  convention. 

In  suggesting  a  revised  format  for  the 
national  convention,  I  have  not  attempt- 
ed to  detail  every  part  of  the  agenda. 
Rather  I  believe  the  changes  would  pro- 
vide the  framework  for  achieving  the 
goal  of  broad  participation  In  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Vlce-Presldentlal  candidate 
under  a  system  requiring  careful  scru- 
tiny of  the  potential  nominees.  Each 
candidate  for  President  would  send  his 
list  of  six  or  fewer  names  to  the  Republi- 


can National  Committee  2  weeks  before 
the  start  of  the  convention  resulting  in 
public  scrutiny  of  each  name  on  each  of 
the  lists.  The  news  media  would  have 
adequate  opportunity  to  Interview  the 
potential  nominees  and  delve  Into  their 
backgrounds.  The  Presidential  candi- 
dates would  of  necessity  have  given  long 
consideration  to  the  names  on  the  lists 
before  they  are  made  public.  The  public 
and  convention  delegates  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  voice  their  views  about 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidates.  Fi- 
nally, the  Presidential  nominee  would 
have  the  benefit  of  those  views  before  he 
makes  a  final  recommendation  to  the 
convention. 

TIMXXT   CONSniElUTlOM 

There  are  many  advantages  of  pre- 
conventlon scrutiny;  and  certainly  this 
system  is  more  desirable  than  creation 
of  a  special  committee  to  compile  In- 
formation on  what  seemingly  could  be 
an  endless  list  of  potential  Vlce-Preslden- 
tlal nominees.  Under  my  proposal,  the 
delegates  would  have  some  Idea  of  the 
Presidential  candidate's  choice  for  ^^ce 
President.  The  public  and  news  media 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  voice  their 
views  on  the  potential  nominees.  More- 
over, the  Presidential  candidate  himself 
will  have  given  full  and  timely  considera- 
tion to  the  recommendation  he  makes  to 
the  convention. 

Second,  the  convention  would  be 
structiu'ed  so  that  the  Presidential  candi- 
date would  have  24  hours  after  his  nom- 
ination within  which  to  annoimce  pub- 
licly his  recommendation  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. However,  the  process  for  nominat- 
ing the  Vice-Presldentlal  candidate 
would  not  begin  until  the  evening  of  the 
fourth  and  final  day  of  the  convention.  I 
Include  these  important  time  provisions 
to  allow  adequate  time  for  the  nominee 
and  the  delegates  to  weigh  their  choice 
and  to  compensate  for  the  possibility  the 
convention  might  draft  a  Presidential 
nominee  who  had  not  announced  his  list 
of  potential  Vice-Presidential  candidates 
before  the  start  of  the  convention. 

Although  the  likelihood  of  a  conven- 
tion turning  to  a  draft  candidate  Is  re- 
mote, it  Is  a  possibility  and  provision 
should  be  made.  In  addition,  the  extra 
time  would  be  needed  if  the  Presidential 
nominee  did  not  endorse  a  running  mate. 
Also.  It  would  be  useful  for  delegates  to 
gather  support  for  their  choice  for  Vice 
President  if  they  Eire  opposed  to  the  can- 
didate recommended  by  the  Presidential 
nominee. 

Moreover,  the  extra  time  would  be 
needed  if  Uie  Presidential  candidate  rec- 
ommended a  running  mate  whose  name 
was  not  on  his  original  list.  This  possi- 
bility would  be  rare  since  the  Presidential 
candidate  would  have  given  careful  con- 
sideration to  his  recommendation  before 
the  convention.  But  his  first  choices  for 
running  mate  might  decline  to  accept 
the  nomination.  Or.  the  Presidential 
candidate  might  have  t>een  given  valid 
information  that  made  him  question  the 
potential  Vice  Presidential  candidate's 
qualifications.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  mean- 
ingful reform  to  provide  a  mechanism 
to  weed  out  those  persons  who  would  not 
be  adequate  Vice  Presidents.  The  Presi- 
dential candidate  could  go  outside  his 


announced  list  with  a  minimum  of  em- 
barrassment to  those  passed  over  com- 
pared to  the  shock  and  tratima  of  replac- 
ing a  Vice-Presidential  candidate  once 
the  campaign  is  underway. 

Third,  the  extra  time  available  to  the 
delegates  by  extending  the  convention 
schedule  by  24  hours  could  be  used  to 
focus  attention  on  the  party  platform 
and  other  reports  of  important  commit- 
tees. Election  of  a  new  national  commit- 
tee could  be  held  and  addresses  by  many 
prominent  persons  could  be  Integrated 
into  the  schedule.  The  time  could  even  be 
used  for  a  nationwide  telethon  to  raise 
small  contributions  for  the  ticket.  The 
telethon  could  be  part  of  a  national  chain 
of  fundralstng  affairs  and  dinners  via  a 
nationwide  television  hookup,  which 
could  also  raise  contributions  for  State 
party  organizations. 

I  realize  there  will  be  some  who  will 
argue  that  In  previous  years  the  platform 
and  other  conmiittee  reports  were 
adopted  on  the  second  day  of  the  con- 
vention In  the  afternoon  session  prior  to 
selection  of  the  Presidential  candidate. 
Or  that  the  keynote  addieti*  should  b« 
given  on  the  first  day  and  not  the  third 
convention  day.  However,  I  maintain  that 
these  matters  can  be  logically  reserved 
for  the  third  day  of  the  convention  with- 
out adverse  effect.  The  RepubUcan  Party 
selected  Its  Presidential  nominee  in  1972 
on  the  second  night  and  the  party  could 
also  decide  to  select  the  nominee  on  the 
third  night  and  reserve  the  second  day 
for  the  platform  and  other  business.  I 
would  not  object,  provided  a  fifth  day  Is 
added  to  the  convention  schedule  so  that 
there  Is  adequate  time  between  nomina- 
tion of  the  President  and  selection  of  his 
running  mate.  This  would  be  a  most  im- 
portant requirement  if  we  are  to  have 
meaningful  reform. 

In  conclusion.  I  know  you  realize  that 
no  system  will  be  foolproof.  I  hope  you 
will  agree  that  Indepth  preconventlon 
scrutiny  will  make  for  a  better  selection 
process  and  give  ample  time  for  those 
w'ho  should  not  be  serving  as  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidates  to  be  eliminated  from 
contention.  At  the  same  time.  I  hope  you 
will  agree  that  there  Is  a  place  in  our 
political  system  for  the  kind  of  citizen 
Involvement  that  we  find  at  our  national 
conventions.  Participation  Is  what  Amer- 
ica Is  all  about.  We  need  to  Involve  more 
of  our  citizens,  not  fewer.  In  the  declslon- 
masmg  process. 


NEW  INTERIOR  FORECASTS  SUP- 
PORTS REPRESENTATIVE  UDALL'S 
POSITION  ON  STRIP  MINtNO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bisgham) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  debate  preceding  the  passage  of  the 
landmark  strip  miniiig  bill  last  month, 
many  Members  who  were  opposed  to  the 
legislation  pointed  to  National  Coal  As- 
sociation. Federal  Energy  Office,  and  In- 
terior Department  estimates  claiming 
that  up  to  600  million  tons  of  coal  would 
be  sacrificed  each  year. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  in  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal  an  article  reporting  that 
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Secretary  Morton  has  revised  his  esti- 
mate of  potential  coal  loss  dov^-nward  to 
about  40.000  tons,  bringing  it  in  line  with 
the  forecast  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  <  Mr.  Udall  < .  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague. 
as  well  as  his  cochalrman.  the  gentlelady 
from  Hawaii,  for  their  leadership  leading 
to  the  enactment  of  Federal  strip  mine 
controls.  I  welcome  the  Department  of 
Interior's  new  assessment  of  the  legis- 
lation's impact  and  feel  this  will  aid  the 
conferees  10  work  out  the  remaining  dif- 
ferences expeditiously  so  that  this  legis- 
lation may  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
legislative  highlights  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress. 

The  article,  from  the  August  2.  Wall 
Street  Journal  follows: 

INTEXIOS     SECSrTAKT    ALTESS    ASSSSSMEKT    OT 

STWP  Miking  Bill 

Washikcton. — Interior  Secretary  Rogers 
Morton  has  decided  the  House-passed  strip- 
mining  bin  mightn't  be  such  an  energy  dis- 
aster after  all. 

Before  the  bill  pn.E5ed  last  week  by  a  wide 
margin.  Mr.  Morton  had  warned  that  Ite  re- 
strlctlona  on  strip  mining  and  Its  require- 
ments to  patch  up  ground  that  is  cut  open 
for  coal  would  cost  the  U.S.  31  million  to 
187  minion  tons  of  needed  coal  In  1975. 

But  yesterday  he  had  a  radlcaUy  different 
assessment,  saying  the  measure  needn't  cut 
more  thai:  40.000  tons  from  next  year's  pro- 
ducuon- 

Mr.  Morton  conditioned  the  appraisal  on 
his  expectation  that  when  the  House  till  la 
rec.o:^ciled  wnh  an  earlier  Senate  Teralon,  the 
Interior  Department,  which  Is  the  agency 
de3igna.ted  to  police  strlppinE.  will  have  ade- 
quate enforcement  "flexibility."  The  rela- 
tively iiislgn!flcar.t  drop  could  be  achieved 
'If  we  dont  try  to  get  ahead  of  the  power 
curve  and  make  guys  do  things  they  don't 
have  the  eqmpment  to  do."  the  Secretary 
observed 

Moreover,  even  the  40.000-ton  loss  needn't 
mean  that  much  of  a  net  reduction  from 
overall  US.  production,  currently  running 
at  better  than  600  million  tons  annuaUy,  be- 
cause "deep  mines  probably  could  make  up 
the  difference.**  Mr.  Morton  added. 

CLOSE  TO  CDALL  FOSECAST 

The  new  Morton  estimate  brings  the  Inte- 
rior Secretary  fairly  close  to  the  forecast  of 
Rep.  Moms  Udall.  a  leading  backer  of  the 
House  bin.  The  Arizona  Democrat  has  pr«- 
dlcted  that  riie  legislation,  by  ending  uncer- 
tainty over  federal  stripping  rules.  actuaUy 
would  stimulate  an  expansion  of  surfaoe  coal 
mining. 

The  production- loss  controversy  remains, 
however.  SOU  on  the  record,  for  example,  ts 
the  estimate  by  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
trator John  SawbUl,  based  on  his  own  analy- 
sis of  Interior  Department  data,  that  the 
legislation  would  cut  1975  coal  output  20  mll- 
Uon  to  60  million  tons.  And  during  the  House 
debate.  Rep.  Craig  Hosmer  (R.  Calif)  who 
was  pushing  a  substitute  bin.  warned  of  a 
50%  reduction  in  coal  stripping,  which  ac- 
counts for  about  half  of  total  VS.  coal  out- 
put. 

The  Nauonal  Coal  Association,  for  Its  part. 
Is  staying  with  Its  own  warning  of  a  250 
million  ton  loss  In  1975.  Robert  Price,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Industry  organiza- 
tion, said  Mr  Morton  "must  be  able  t.o  read 
something  into  the  legislation  that  we 
can't." 

Otlier  High  points  of  Mr.  Morton's  com- 
ments: 

— The  House  and  Senate  strip  mining  bUIs. 
as  they  affect  reclamation  and  environmental 
protection,  are  "a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion" But  Mr.  Morton  is  troubled  by  a  Hoxiae 


bin  provlsioQ  for  special  unemployment 
benefits  in  areas  where  strip  mines  must  be 
closed  down.  That  could  be  a  "real  Pandora's 
box"  If  workers  In  other  Industries  sought 
similar  rights,  the  Secretary  said. 

SEEK   AS   FAB    TOO    HIGH 

—The  unemployment  benefits,  federal  dol- 
lars to  reclaim  abandoned  strlp-mlnded  land 
and  other  spending  authorizations  In  the  two 
blUs  would  tap  the  Treasury  lor  some  MOO 
mUIlon  to  S500  minion  annuaUy— far  too 
high  for  the  Nixon  administration  to  accept. 
Mr.  Morton  wouldn't  say,  though,  whether 
failure  to  remove  these  features  risked  a 
presidential  veto. 

—The  Interior  Secretary  is  mulling  the 
value  of  attempting  to  lobby  against  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Impeachment  with  members  of 
the  House,  xvhere  he  formerly  served  as  a 
representative  from  Maryland's  Eastern 
Shore  Mr  Morton  said  he  has  "doubts  about 
the  wisdom  of  Cabinet  officers  .  .  .  trying  to 
twist  any  arms"  on  this  Issue  and  that  he  Is 
"tilting  away"  from  such  an  approach.  Never- 
theless, he  won't  make  up  his  mind  imtll 
he's  talked  the  question  over  with  his  "close 
friend."  Vice  President  Gerald  Ford. 

As  for  advice  from  the  White  House  on  Im- 
peachment tactics,  there  hasn't  been  any. 
Mr.  Morton  said. 


BACKGROUND  ON  LEGISLATION 
FOR  THE  ELDERLY— PART  2 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  *Mr.  Drinan* 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
inserting  the  second  part  of  the  informa- 
tive legislative  background  study  on 
problems  of  the  elderly  prepared  by  the 
National  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
and  the  National  Retired  Teachers  As- 
sociation Into  the  Record.  The  first  por- 
tion of  this  study  appeared  in  the  Record 
of  August  1.  1974  on  pages  26421-26423. 

HEALTH 

Since  the  Introduction  of  the  Kennedy- 
Griffiths  bin  in  1969.  an  am'altloua  federal 
cradle- to-grave  plan  to  cover  the  entire  VS. 
population,  splroUng  health  care  costs  and 
mounting  public  concern  have  Induced  the 
Nixon  Administration  and  powerful  mem- 
t«rs  of  Congress  to  propose  serious  alterna- 
tives. The  prospect  of  a  federany  mandated 
national  health  plan  ensuring  adequate  and 
quality  health  care  at  equitable  costs  for  all 
la  naturally  supported  by  older  persons,  who, 
as  a  class,  face  the  highest  incidence  of  lll- 
nesa  and  disability  and  are  least  able  to  pay 
for  necessary  services. 

However,  it  Is  equally  apparent  that  the 
prospects  of  a  speedy  enactment  of  national 
health  Insurance  are  dim:  there  are  funda- 
mental differences  over  a  comprehensive  or 
incremental  approach:  the  extent  of  benefits 
to  be  provided;  the  means  of  delivering  those 
benefits  while  slmioltaneously  assuring  qual- 
ity controU:  the  degree  of  federal  involve- 
ment: financing  and  cost-sharing:  and  the 
mechanism  for  delivering  catastrophic  pro- 
tection. Thus,  any  analysts  of  the  proposed 
legislation  must  recognize  that  the  elderly 
will  be  compened  to  accept  the  Inabnity  of 
the  existing  programs  to  provide  adequate 
health  care  as  the  debate  Inevitably  con- 
tinues. 

This  type  of  delay  ts  responsible  for  alter- 
native piecemeal  proposals.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen, 
former  HEW  Secretary,  has  said  recently  that 
the  "sick,  disabled,  disadvantaged  and  the 
poor  should  not  have  to  wait  five  or  ten  more 
years  while  we  struggle  to  perfect  the  mecha- 
nism of  control  and  accessibility  which  is 
Inherent  In  the  proposals  of  those  who  critl- 
clw  an  Incremental  or  piecemeal  approach." 


COMPREHENSIVE   MEDICARE   RETOEM  ACT   OF 
1974    IS.  3154) 

Perhaps  the  most  responsive  legislation  to 
date  Is  the  Comprehensive  Medicare  Reform 
Act  of  1974.  Sponsored  by  Senator  Abraham 
RIblcoff  (D  Conn),  it  recognizes  that  the 
elderly  In  America  are  not  utUlzlng  the  fun 
range  of  health  services  they  need  because 
they  simply  cannot  afford  to:  last  year.  Medi- 
care covered  only  42%  of  the  person&l  health 
care  costs  of  older  persons  (51.000  per  per- 
son). It  anticipates  changing  Medicare  from 
a  limited  financial  program — which  at  pres- 
ent demands  the  beneficiary  to  seek  supple- 
mental insurance — to  the  program  origlnaUy 
envisioned:  comprehensive  health  Insurance 
for  an  older  Americans. 

Estimated  to  cost  a  total  of  $17  billion 
annually,  the  RlblcoflT  bui  will  induce  ap- 
proximately $2.5  blUlon  In  new  costs  to  the 
federal  budget.  The  legislation  Is  designed 
to  reverse  the  present  trend  of  declining 
Medicare  protection  and  Increasing  out-of- 
pocket  health  care  expenses  by  eliminating 
the  durational  limitations  on  Items  and  serv- 
ices not  covered  and  replacing  existing  ccet- 
shartng  devices  with  a  single  system  of 
copayments  subject  to  a  catastrophic  protec- 
tion feature  related  to  Income. 

A  unique  cost-cutting  and  abuse -eliminat- 
ing feature  of  the  bill  would  require  all  fees 
charged  to  Medicare  patients  to  be  predeter- 
mined and  prenegotlated  between  represent- 
atives of  government,  medical  professions 
and  consumer  Interests.  Public  hearings 
would  be  required  before  final  fee  structures 
for  a  particular  region  could  be  set.  Of  par- 
ticular importance  to  the  elderly  is  the  fact 
that  this  legislation  does  not  conflict  with 
existing  law  and  could  easily  be  Incorporated 
Into  whichever  total  national  health  plan 
Congress  wUI  finally  enact. 

CATASTBOPCUC  INStTKANCE  AND  MEDICAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE   ACT     <S.    35131 

Senators  Bussell  B,  Long  and  Abraham 
RIblcoff  have  also  proposed  the  Catastrophic 
Insurance  and  Medical  Assistance  Act.  This 
plan  would  continue  Medicare  but  under  Its 
catastrophic  provisions,  benefits  would  begin 
after  an  expenditure  of  S3,000  for  medical 
services  covered  by  Medicare,  or  after  the 
60th  day  of  hospitalization.  Benefits  would 
be  subject  to  copayments  up  to  $1,000  per 
family-  Its  estimated  new  costs  to  the  federal 
budget  would  be  $8.9  billion.  While  It  would 
undoubtedly  aid  many  Americana  In  the 
case  of  catastrophic  IMncss,  Its  Impact  on  the 
elderly  population  would  be  miiUmal. 

Complementing  these  "tncrementallsf  ap- 
proaches are  a  number  of  serious  proposals 
advocatUig  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
Issue  of  national  health  Insurance.  Among 
the  most  important  are  the  Administration's 
Comprehensive  Health  Insurance  Plan  (8. 
2970— CHIP),  the  Health  Security  Act  (S.  9, 
HJi.  22,  23)  of  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  (D 
Mass)  and  Representative  Martha  Orifflths 
(D  Mich),  and  the  Comprehensive  National 
Health  Insurance  Act  of  1974  (S.  3286)  Joint- 
ly sponsored  by  Senator  Kennedy  and  Rep- 
resentitlve  WUbur  MUls  (D  Ark). 

COMFKKHENSIVE   HEALTH   ZNStntAlfCK  PLAN 
(CKHP) 

The  Admin  Istrat Ion-backed  ComprelieDSlve 
Health    Insurance   Plan    {S    2970)    stresses 

voluntary  enrollment,  largely  private  financ- 
ing through  cost-sharing,  a  resulting  mini- 
mal Impact  on  the  federal  budget  and  super- 
vision by  state  rather  than  federal  officials. 
Within  this  comprehensive  propoeal.  the  Fed- 
eral Health  Care  Benefits  program  would  re- 
place Medicare,  but  this  program  offens  little 
or  no  Improvement  over  the  existing  program. 
Of  chief  concern  for  the  elderlv  Is  the  res- 
urrection of  a  1073  Administration  proposal 
to  require  older  person:,  to  pay  more  out  of 
their  own  pockets  for  short-term  hospital 
stays.  The  increase  in  out-of-pocket  expenses 
(approximately  $12  bllUon  annuaUy)  is  Jus- 
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tlfied  by  the  Administration  on  the  grounds 
that  CHIP  extends  benefits  to  cover  out- 
patient drugs,  limited  mental  health  care 
and  woiUd  pay  all  bills  above  a  $750  out-of- 
pocket  limit.  Under  CHIP,  the  Medicare  pa- 
tient (now  limited  to  an  $84  fee  for  the  first 
day  of  hospitalization  and  nothing  for  the 
second  through  60th  days)  would  pay  a  $100 
deductible,  a  separate  $50  deductible  for  out- 
patient drugs  and  20  percent  of  all  medical 
bills  up  to  the  $750  catastrophic  protection 
threshold. 

In  short,  for  the  average  12-day  hospital 
stay  of  an  older  person.  Medicare  beneficiaries 
would  pay  four  times  as  much  under  the  Ad- 
ministration plan  than  under  the  existing 
program.  The  Administration  supports  this 
effect  on  the  basis  that  It  will  eliminate  over- 
reliance  on  hospitalization  rather  than  out- 
patient care. 

HEALTH    BCCURITT    ACT    (ft.    3.    H.B.  23.    S3) 

Although  the  Kennedy-Orlfflths  bUI 
ignores  the  Importance  of  long-term  care 
provisions  tor  ihe  elderly,  older  persons  wUI 
clearly  benefit  more  than  under  the  Adminis- 
tration-backed CHIP.  The  Kennedy -Griffiths 
bUl  provides  for  complete  hospital  and  medi- 
cal care  without  copayments  or  deductibles. 
However,  Iti  chief  drawback  Is  Its  high  Im- 
pact on  the  federal  budget;  It  Is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  at  least  $60-80  bUMon  in 
new  costs  In  the  first  year  of  operation,  on 
the  other  hand.  CHIP  will  account  for  only 
$5.9  bUllon  m  new  costs  primarily  because 
of  the  private  financing  characteristics  of  the 
plan:  fund3  woiUd  flow  from  employees  and 
employers  to  the  private  Insurance  Industry. 
At  isaue  is  control:  both  bills  expect  to  cover 
7[>  percent  of  the  nation's  health  blU  ($92.6 
bUlion  m  1973) .  Supporters  of  the  Kennedy- 
Oriffiihs  bill  contend  that  this  money  Is  being 
spent  already;  what  the  biU  would  do  Is 
runnel  the  money  through  the  federal  gov- 
eromeat.  which  would  regulate  It,  Instead  of 
the  private  Insurance  carriers. 

THE    COMPREHENSIVE   NATIONAL    HEALTH 
INStTHANCE    ACT   Or    1974    (S.    3286) 

Introduced  In  April  1974,  the  Kennedy- 
Mills  bni  la  simUar  to  the  Administration's 
CHIP  plan  but  Includes  more  liberal  provi- 
sion! for  catastrophic  coverage  and  stricter 
controls  over  the  private  insurance  Industry. 
To  be  financed  by  payroU  taxes,  comparable 
taxes  on  unearned  income,  state  revenues 
and  general  revenues,  the  Kennedy-Mills  bUl 
ts  estimated  to  cost  somewhat  more  than  the 
CHIP  plan. 

With  respect  to  the  elderly,  the  Kennedy- 
Mills  measure  Is  an  improvement  over  the 
CHIP  proposal  but  lacks  the  comprehensive 
concern  of  the  Biblcoft  Medicare  Amend- 
ments (S.  31M>.  While  It  retains  Medicare's 
basic  str\icture — Parts  A  and  B  with  provi- 
sions for  out-of-pocket  premiums,  deducti- 
bles and  coinsurance — it  envisions  the  fol- 
lowUig  major  changes:  (l)  provision  of  out- 
pat:eat  prescription  drugs  and  blologicals  for 
specified  chronic  conditions  subject  to  a  $1 
copayment  per  prescription;  (2)  elimination 
of  post-hospital  requirement  for  home  health 
services  under  Part  A;  (3t  elimination  of 
duration  limits  on  in-patlent  hospital  serv- 
ices; (4)  ellmlnatlonof  blood  deductible;  (5) 
Inclusion  of  catastrophic  coverage  provision; 
and  <6)  provision  of  an  optional  long  term 
care  program  (viewed  as  separate  from  the 
national  health  insurance  program  by  the 
sponsors) . 

The  Inclusion  of  catastrophic  protection 
and  the  elimination  of  durational  llmiU  on 
In-patlent  hospital  services  are  Important 
measures;  however,  the  bUl  has  manv  short- 
comings when  compared  to  the  provisions  of 
the  RIblcoff  bill  (S.  3154).  Due  to  the  haste 
with  which  the  measure  was  drafted.  It  con- 
tains significant  gaps,  among  the  most  Im- 
portant of  which  are  (I)  no  provision  for 
meeting  the  out-of-pocket  costs  of  the  Indi- 
gent elderly  (now  covered  under  Title  XIZ): 


(2)  no  provision  for  long  term  benefits  for 
the  elderly  In  Intermediate  Care  Facilities: 
and  (3)  no  provision  for  coverage  of  certain 
medically  necessary  devices  such  as  eye- 
glasses, hearing  aides,  prosthetic  devices  and 
walking  aids.  In  addition,  the  catastrophic 
provision  is  not  truly  comprehensive  as  It 
covers  only  those  items  and  services  covered 
under  present  law:  e.g..  after  100  days  In  a 
Skined  Nursing  Facility,  protection  would 
end  except  for  those  participating  In  the  new 
optional  long  term  care  program. 

REAZ.TK   CARE   KEORG  A  NIDATION    AND  FINANCE 
ACT    (Hit.    1) 

Another  comprehensive  approach  of  some 
merit  Is  Representative  Al  Ullman's  (D  Ore.) 
Health  Care  Reorganization  and  Financing 
Act.  Backed  by  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, it  would  create  a  national  system  of 
health  care  corporations  to  deliver  compre- 
hensive benefits.  It  would  also  create  a 
cabinet-level  Department  of  Health  that 
would  aid  state  health  commissions  to  de- 
velop plans  to  Implement  the  creation  of 
health  care  areas  served  by  the  health  care 
corporations.  H.R.  l  would  alter  but  continue 
Medicare  and  finance  it  through  Social  Se- 
curity and  general  tax  revenues.  Based  on 
income  categories  determining  maximum  11a- 
bUities  tKfore  catastrophic  protection  begins, 
it  too  would  rely  on  a  copajTnent  structure. 
Its  principal  weakness  Is  that  it  will  not  be 
operational  untU  the  fifth  fiscal  year  after 
enactment. 

HEALTH    MAINTENANCB    OEGANIZATZONS     (HICOI 

The  most  Important  action  In  the  health 
field  taken  to  date  was  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation (S.  14 — PX.  93-000)  providing  for 
federal  aid  In  the  development  of  about  100 
Health  Maintenance  Organizations  over  a 
five-year  period.  HMOs,  which  offer  compre- 
hensive health  services  for  on  annual  or 
monthly  per  capita  fee,  are  considered  the 
major  alternative  to  the  traditional  fee-for- 
servlce  medical  practice.  HMO's  unique  fea- 
ture is  their  emphasis  on  preventive  medicine, 
an  In-built  Incentive  to  keep  the  patient 
weU  rather  than  treating  blm  merely  when 
he  Is  UI.  This  factor  aUows  HMOs  to  keep 
medical  costs  down  and  numerous  studies 
have  Shown  them  to  afford  greater  control 
of  the  quality  of  the  health  care  provided. 

StTMklAKT 

WhUe  the  Medicare  program  has  imdoubt- 
edly  benefited  older  persons,  lis  performance 
boB  Indicated  Its  Inability  to  provide  the  full 
range  of  health  related  services  required  by 
the  elderly,  who.  while  constituting  only  10" 
of  the  population,  account  Tor  28^r  of  the 
national  health  care  cost.  WhUe  current  pro- 
posals to  enact  total  national  health  Insur- 
ance plans  In  part  promise  some  relief,  the 
Inevitable  delays  before  adoption  constrain 
older  persons  to  accept  the  inadequacy  of 
present  programs.  This  factor  should  be 
foremost  In  considering  the  relative  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  legislation  now  before 
Congress. 

H01TSZNG   AND   HTTMAN    ENVXBONMENT 

Although  the  housing  needs  of  older  Amer- 
icans cannot  be  divorced  from  the  needs  of 
the  total  population,  the  elderly  constitute 
a  special  and  significant  component  In  the 
stated  national  goal  of  "providing  a  decent 
htune  and  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family"  (National  Housing 
Act  of  1949).  It  cannot  be  stressed  enough 
that  housing  for  older  persons  must  take  into 
consideration  the  special  living  environment 
needs  of  the  elderly,  among  the  most  Impor- 
tant of  which  are  medical  attention  and 
human  contact.  "Living"  must  be  made  pos- 
sible and  OS  much  as  Institutional  settings 
must  be  avoided,  appropriate  and  adequate 
life  supportive  serrlces  should  be  Included  In 
the  planning  of  all  federally  subsidized  proj- 
ects. John  Martin,  former  US.  Commlsstoner 
on  Aging,  recently  wrote : 

"In  the  post  HUD  has  tended  to  assume 


that  matters  such  as  the  need  for  home- 
makers,  home  health  aides,  phone  reassur- 
ance, transportation,  meals,  recreation, 
counseling.  Information  and  referral,  and 
crime  prevention  were  the  responsibility  of 
the  tenants  and  not  management.  Insofar 
OS  housing  U  built  for  younger  parts  ol  our 
population,  this  assumption  can  perhaps  be 
made.  So  far  as  the  elderly  ore  concerned, 
particularly  the  older  elderly,  the  assump- 
tion Is  mistaken." 

Moreover,  tc  reemphaslze  a  point  made 
elsewhere  In  this  paper,  the  methodology  of 
production  and  finance  is  secondary  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  commitment:  no  metho- 
dology will  produce  adequate  results  with 
Inadequate  resources. 

Since  the  housmg  recommendations  of  the 
1971  WHCoA  were  made  public,  the  Nixon 
Adnunistration's  record  towards  meeting  the 
housing  needs  of  older  persons  has  been 
open  lo  some  criticism.  After  Initially  prom- 
ising 70.000  new  housing  starts  for  the  elder- 
ly. aU  new  commitments  for  subsidized 
housing  programs  were  halted  on  January  5. 
1973  When  the  President  ordered  a  mora- 
torium on  federal  subsidy  programs  for  the 
elderly  (Sec.  202).  for  homeownershlp  (Sec. 
236).  rental  and  cooperauve  housing  (Sec. 
236) ,  rent  supplements,  low-rent  public 
housing  and  coUege  housing.  On  March  8, 
the  Administration  announced  the  begin- 
ning of  a  major  Him  study  to  evaluate  ex- 
isting programs  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing solid  bousing  policy  for  the  future  in 
September,  the  poUcy  recommendations 
generated  by  this  study  were  submitted  to 
Congress  and  the  moratorium  was  lifted  on 
one  housing  program.  Sec.  23.  which  allowed 
the  rental  of  an  additional  300.000  housing 
units  by  HUD  from  local  housing  authori- 
ties. This  commitment  constitutes  the  en- 
tire Administration  housing  budget  for 
fiscal  I97S. 

The  heart  of  the  Administration's  recom- 
mendations IS  a  rejection  of  Congraaoional 
housing  subcommittees'  mcUnatlon  to  u.-* 
new  production  as  the  means  to  upgrade  the 
housing  conditions  for  the  nation's  poor. 
In,stead,  the  Administration  Is  considering 
the  adpotion  of  a  sweeping  system  of  cash 
benefits  designed  to  maxlmlxe  use  of  the 
nation's  existing  housing  stock.  This  cash 
payment  strategy  for  low  income  groups  ap- 
pears to  be  consistent  with  the  AdmUUstra- 
tion'is  overall  plan  to  link  an  type-s  of  public 
assistance  to  a  broader  federal  system  of 
Income  maintenance  to  replace  the  existing 
welfare  system.  Although  the  cash  payment 
proposal— i,e-.  "'housing  allowancea" — has 
merit.  Its  principal  drawback  is  that  it  de- 
l.iys  positive  action  until  late  this  year  or 
even  to  1975.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
the  elderly  have  the  least  time  to  wait- 
In  addition,  the  Administration's  rciiom- 
mendatlong— i.e..  that  the  problem  Is  the 
absence  of  cash  and  not  housing — appear  to 
conflict  with  the  conclusions  reached  in  a 
two-year  HUD  financed  housing  studv  con- 
ducted by  the  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies 
of  Harvai^  University  ond  the  Ma.<isachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  This  study  found 
that  some  23  million  new  housing  units  will 
be  needed  m  the  decade  between  1970  and 
1980  for  famuies  that  can  "pay  their  own 
way";  beyond  that,  it  concluded  that  in  1970 
there  were  some  13  mUllon  families  with  low 
incomes  deprived  of  adequate  housing.  Con- 
fronted with  statistics  such  as  these,  one 
might  ask  the  value  of  future  cash  payments 
when  the  commodity  for  which  their  use  is 
intended  is  nonexistent. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  legisla- 
tion In  another  community  related  area  that 
has  possibly  serious  long-range  consequences 
for  the  elderly.  The  Better  Oommunlttes  Act 
of  1973  (HH.  7277)  would  merge  seven  ex- 
isting community  development  categorical 
programs  and  finance  them  with  General 
Revenue  Sharing  funds  with  little  or  no  fed- 
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eral  control*.  In  the  long  view,  the  BCA's 
allocation  and  distribution  of  funds  schedule 
represents  a,  carefully  defined  cutback  tn 
federal  funds  In  successive  fiscal  year^-  It 
IB  apparent  that  tbe  BCA  envisions  a  7ith- 
drswal  from  tbe  current  policy  of  federal 
assistance  to  community  development.  If 
federal  support  Is  diminished  as  provided 
for  by  the  allocation  schedule,  it  Is  evident 
that  local  units  of  government  will  be  forced 
to  raise  taxes  If  they  are  to  continue  these 
programs  after  the  bill  lapses.  This,  of 
course,  would  have  an  odious  effect  on  the 
elderly  homeowner  and  renter,  unless  prop- 
ertv  tax  relief  Is  afforded  for  them. 

The  Administration's  rationale  tn  leaning 
awa,r  Ircm  a  federal  role  In  the  housing  busi- 
ness stems  from  a  fundamental  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  past  performance  of  existing 
pro-ams.  An  exception  to  this  record  Is  the 
Sec.  202  direct  loan  program  for  housing  tbe 
elderly. 

The  principal  Administration  objection  to 
this  highly  successful  program  Is  Its  Initial 
high  budgetary  Impact  and  not  the  human, 
managerial  or  ftnanclal  success  of  the  proj- 
ects built  under  this  pro-am.  On  the  other 
hand.  Sec.  235  and  Sec.  236  programs  have 
witnessed  some  major  abuses  on  the  part  of 
developers  and  some  public  housing  proj- 
ects— In  particular,  the  Infamous  Prultt- 
I?oe  dlsasier  In  3t.  Louis — have  degenerated 
Into  crime-Infested  slum  areas.  Although 
ab-ases  and  Inefficient,  costly  mismanage- 
ment are  present,  the  total  Impact  of  these 
programs  must  be  weighed.  First.  Sections 
202,  235  and  236  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
providing  decent  housing  for  older  persons. 
Second.  39  ^r  of  all  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing units  are  occupied  by  elderly  families 
or  Individuals.  Tbe  question  must  be  asked 
whether  or  not  the  answer  to  meeting  the 
hou.^lng  goals  of  the  nation  lies  In  the  costly 
and  delay-ridden  option  of  developing  totally 
new  programs  or  in  better  administering  con- 
ceptually solid  existing  ones.  The  answer  may 
lie  somewhere  In  between,  but.  nevertheless, 
what  the  Administration  proposes  Is  no  ac- 
tion at  all  until  somt  time  In  the  vague 
future. 

On  the  other  hand.  Congress  has  developed 
alternatives  In  response  to  tbe  current  tend- 
ency of  the  Admlnl.'jtration,  both  In  bousing 
and  community  development.  The  basic  re- 
sponse has  been  to  continue  appropriating 
funds  fcr  existing  programs  In  lieu  of  sub- 
stantive Adminlftratic  n  proposals.  These  ap- 
propriations, within  ihe  existing  categori- 
cals*  structure,  reflect  Congress'  reluctance 
to  abdicate  its  role  to  the  states — as  it  would 
if  it  unequivocally  adopted  the  "new  fed- 
eralism" approach — in  defining  and  deter- 
mlrJng  measures  to  achieve  national  bous- 
ing  and   urban   development   goals. 

Congress'  response  to  the  Administration  is 
embodied  m  tbe  ?10.4  billion  "Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1074."  S. 
300'i.  recently  passed  by  the  Senate,  call.*^  for 
11.7  blLlon  in  interim  funds  to  keep  present 
programs  In  operation  until  the  new  ones 
take  effect.  The  remainder  of  the  $10.4  billion 
will  be  used  for  various  housing  subsidy  pro- 
grams (among  which  are  the  Sec.  235  and  236 
programs  but  with  safeguartlfl  to  avoid 
previous  scandals  t .  public  housing  and  tbe 
new  community  development  block  grants. 
The  latter  would  acoomplisb  essentially  the 
same  thing  as  the  Administration-backed 
BCA  but  requires  localities  to  submit  de- 
tailed and  acceptable  four-year  plans  to  the 
federal  government  before  funds  would  be 
allocated.  In  short,  tbe  bill  maintains  the 
concept  of  federal  control  of  federal  expendi- 
tures In  contrast  to  the  President's  revenue 
sharing  concept. 

Ame-.jded  to  tbe  omnibus  housing  bill  Is 
8.  2179.  a  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Harri- 
son Williams  (D  NJ)  which  resurrects  the 
Sec.  302  direct  loan  program  for  housing  the 
elderly  but  in  an  altered,  more  fiscally  ac- 
ceptable veniion.  It  would  establish  a  revolv- 
ing fund  operatl2ig  outside  the  regular  fed- 


eral budget  and  financed  entirely  by  n.S. 
Treasury  notes:  an  off  budget  capital  ac- 
cotiut — of  the  ti"pe  already  In  use  by  the  De- 
partment of  I3efense  In  some  of  Its  programs. 
It  will  not  appear  as  a  deficit  In  fiscal  trans- 
actions. It  retains  the  same  building  specifi- 
cations which  made  tbe  Sec.  203  projects  bo 
successful,  in  its  present  form,  it  is  essen- 
tuuiy  a  demonstration  program  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  new  financing  mechanism: 
earlier  lost  year,  a  nport  to  Congress  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office  stated  that 
nearly  $2.2  billion  in  savings  over  tbe  next 
five  years  could  occur  If  current  subsidized 
housing  programs  were  by  direct  federal 
loans  Instead  of  the  present  interest-subsidy 
approach. 

While  the  revitalized  Sec  202  program  will 
provide  some  hoiulng  relief  for  the  elderly, 
other  action  Is  urged  to  ensure  that  older 
persons  are  not  further  neglected.  To  ac- 
complish this,  It  Is  recommended  that  a  per- 
centage 5et-a.-lde  be  established  for  provid- 
ing housing  specifically  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  within  the  various  hous- 
ing programs. 

SnUMABT 

It  is  increasingly  evident  that  the  oiily 
way  the  nation  can  meet  Its  stated  housing 
goals  Is  to  recognize  that  It  will  be  expen- 
sive. Moreover,  action  Is  demanded  now.  To 
delay  action  In  the  name  of  providing  alter- 
natives for  the  future  Is  a  cruel  form  of  ne- 
glect when  the  elderly  are  concerned.  Exist- 
ing programs  that  provide  for  housing  pro- 
duction must  continue  to  be  funded:  nu- 
merous studies  point  out  that  the  problem  Is 
an  absence  of  boufilng.  not  cash.  But.  as 
mentioned  earlier,  although  the  production 
of  housing  Is  a  laudable  endeavor,  attention 
must  be  directed  towards  providing  those 
projects  Intended  specifically  or  substan- 
tially for  elderly  occupancy  to  include  more 
commimity  related  services  as  well  as  the 
critical  life  supportive  services  required  by 
older  persons.  In  short,  a  national  policy  for 
ho'islQg  the  elderly  must  afford  ths  elderl; 
an  opportunity  to  'Hive." 


WOMEN'S  EQUAUTT  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZDG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  House  resolution  designat- 
ing August  26  as  "Women's  Equality 
Day. "  which  is  similar  to  the  bill.  House 
Joint  Resolution  52.  passed  by  this  body 
last  year  and  signed  into  law. 

August  26  marks  the  day  women  won 
the  right  to  vote,  and  in  this  54th  anni- 
versarj'  year,  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  Congress  to  recognize  the  long  hard 
,«trugsle  of  the  women's  movement  for 
this  basic  right  August  28  symbolizes 
women'.s  struggles,  both  past  and  pres- 
ent, and  in  the  past  few  years  it  has  be- 
come a  rallying  point  for  women  around 
the  country  who  gather  in  meetings, 
large  and  small,  to  voice  their  grievance- 
Last  year  In  Washington  alone,  hundreds 
of  women  gathered  at  the  two  local  ral- 
lies to  discuss  such  topics  as  Job  dl.scrim- 
inatlon,  lack  of  adequate  day-care  fa- 
cilities for  working  mothers,  credit  dis- 
crimination, professional  recognition  and 
promotion,  accessibility  of  bU^h  control 
information,  and  equal  representation  In 
political  institutions  from  the  local  level 
to  this  Congress.  These  are  not  Issues 
that  concern  Just  one  political  party,  re- 
ligion, class,  or  ethnic  group.  'They  con- 
cern every  woman,  every  man,  and  should 
concern  this  House  today. 


I  would  like  to  assure  my  colleagues 
that  we  women  are  not  deluding  our- 
selves that  a  mere  declaration  of  a  spe- 
cial day  will  wipe  out  discrimination.  We 
know  this  is  a  continuing  struggle.  We 
also  know  that  it  is  only  when  women  or- 
ganize politically  that  the  full  potential 
of  their  power  can  be  felt. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  women  began  to 
organize  politically  for  the  flrst  time 
since  winning  the  vote,  we  were  scoffed 
at.  The  women's  movement  was  described 
as  a  fad,  a  craze  of  bra-burners  and 
kooks.  Personally,  I  have  never  seen  a  bra 
burned.  But  we  have  proven  that  our 
movement  is  not  a  fad.  It  is  a  movement 
that  appeals  to  women  in  every  walk  of 
life,  because  our  goal  Is  simple;  It  as  a 
fight  for  equal  rights  for  ail  i>eople,  not 
just  half  of  the  people. 

But  a  national  holiday  is  meaning- 
less unless  there  Is  something  to  cele- 
brate, and  our  victories  have  been  too  few 
and  far  between.  This  year.  33  of 
the  needed  38  States  have  ratified 
the  equal  rights  amendment.  This  year, 
numerous  sex-discrimination  amend- 
ments have  been  added  to  major  pieces 
of  legislation.  But  this  year,  still  more 
bills  equalizing  pay,  social  security  rights, 
credit  availability,  and  other  benefits  re- 
main in  committee.  I  believe  1974  should 
be  the  year  to  create  a  national  day  that 
recognizes  the  progress  women  have 
made,  but  also  realizes  what  Inequities 
still  exist.  And  this  year  should  be  the 
year  that  both  sexes  undertake  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  obliterate  these  inequi- 
ties forever.  But  I  believe  it  is  Important 
to  give  special  recognition  to  the  mean- 
ing with  which  the  date  Augiist  26  has 
been  imbued  and  to  make  this  sj-m- 
bollze  a  congressional  commitment  to 
equality  for  American  women. 
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U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  RESTRICTS 
NIXON  POWER  OP  IMPOUND- 
MENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Roonbt) 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  elated  to  call  to  tbe  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  landmark  de- 
cision which  has  Just  been  Issued  by 
Judge  June  Green  in  VS.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  her  order  signed  July  30  and  re- 
leased today.  Judge  Green  has  ruled  in 
Rooney  against  Lynn,  et  al.,  that  tbe  wa- 
ter and  sewer  faculties  program  of  grants 
to  assist  local  governments  to  develop 
basic  water  and  sewer  systems,  arbitra- 
rily terminated  by  action  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment in  January  of  1973.  be  reac- 
tivated, that  $400  million  impounded 
since  that  time  be  released,  and  that 
HUD  accept  and  process  all  applications 
from  local  governments  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  decision  Is  vitally  significant  to 
the  congressional  appropriations  process 
because  it  marks  the  first  time  a  court 
has  ever  found  that  the  President, 
through  OMB.  cannot  legally  place  in 
reserve,  or  Impound,  any  funds  contained 


in  permanent  appropriations.  Judge 
Green  ruled  that  the  OMB  practice  of 
placing  permanent  appropriations  funds 
in  reserve  is  "in  contravention  of  the 
Appropriations  Act"  which  states  that 
funds  "are  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

Further,  and  also  of  critical  import- 
ance to  the  Congress  in  asserting  its  co- 
equal status  in  our  system  of  government, 
the  court  found  that  I,  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  possessed  the  requisite  stand- 
ing in  that  my  vote  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  support  of  the  water  and 
sewer  facilities  program  was  nulUfled  by 
the  actions  of  OMB  and  HUD  In  ter- 
minating this  program. 

The  court's  order  also  specifies  that 
while  the  Secretary  of  HUD  has  discre- 
tion In  determining  whether  to  make  a 
particular  new  grant  award  on  the  basis 
of  the  merits  of  the  Individual  applica- 
tion, there  is  no  statutory  authority  to 
exercise  that  discretion  in  a  manner 
"calculated  to  obligate  none  of  the 
funds." 

I  think  it  is  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  entire  Congress  is  the  victor  In  this 
decision.  We  have  here  an  interpreta- 
tion of  existing  law  which  recognizes 
that  the  Congress,  In  fact,  has  greater 
authority  in  the  budget  process  than  we 
sought  to  assert  in  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974,  Public  Law  93-344. 

It  Is  significant,  too,  that  the  court 
ruled  that  this  case  "Is  factually  distin- 
guishable from  and  therefore  not  con- 
trolled by"  the  housing  suit,  Pennsylvania 
against  Lynn,  in  which  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Appeals  last  week  upheld 
the  Nixon  administration's  suspension  of 
major  Federal  housing  subsidy  programs. 
The  distinction  is  that  my  suit  challenged 
the  administration's  abandonment  of 
the  water  and  sewer  program  for  fiscal 
reasons,  while  the  appeals  court  found 
the  housing  programs  were  terminated 
because  the  administration  determined 
they  were  not  achieving  their  Intended 
purposes.  In  the  Housing  case,  the  ap- 
peals court  decision  thus  avoided  the 
issue  whether  the  President  has  the  au- 
thority to  Impound. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  court  order  and  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  of  law  in  this  case  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 
I  US.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,   civil    Action    No.    2010-73,    FUed 

Jul  30  19741 

The  Honorable  Fred  B.  Rooney.  et  al.. 
Plaintiffs,  versus  James  T.  Lynn,  et  al..  De- 
fendants. 

Tuntmos    or    Pact    and    CoNCLtmxoHS    op 
Law 

TOTDIKCS    or    TACT 

1.  Plaintiff  Fred  B.  Rooney  Is  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Bepresentatlves,  United  States 
Congress.  Plaintiff  Rooney  represents  the 
15th  Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

3.  Plaintiffs  Bort>ugh  of  Freemansburg.  Bor- 
ough of  Bellertown.  Township  of  Lower  Sau- 
con.  Borough  of  Nazareth  and  Township  of 
South  Whitehall  are  municipalities  organized 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  Plaintiff  Booney's  constituents 
reside  in  these  boroughs  and  townships.  Each 
of  these  borough  and  township  plaintiffs  has 
filed  a  grant  application  under  the  Basic 
Water  and  Sewer  Facilities  Grant  Prograia 


(Section  702  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  42  VS.C.  i  1302lal) 
(Program). 

3.  Defendant  Roy  L.  Ash  Is  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB  I. 

4.  Defendant  James  T.  Lynn  is  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD). 

6.  By  PubUc  Law  93-135  (87  Stat.  483), 
Congress  appropriated  $400,000,000  for  grants 
authorized  by  Section  702  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  196S  (42  U.6.0. 
S  3102),  to  be  derived  from  tbe  unexpended 
balance  of  amounts  appropriated  in  Public 
Law  92-73  and  continued  by  Public  Law  92- 
339.  "to  be  available  until  expended".  (Ap- 
propriations Act). 

6.  Under  the  Program,  the  Secretary  oi 
HUD  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  local 
communities  for  the  development  of  baste 
water  and  sewer  facilities. 

7.  The  Secretary  of  HUD  announced  that 
effective  January  5,  1973,  HtTD  was  terminat- 
ing the  processing  of  applications  and  the 
approval  of  grant  commitments  under  Sec- 
tion 702  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  (42  U5.C.  ;3I02).  There- 
after, Secretary  Romney  stated  that  he  bad 
ordered  a  "temporary  holding  action"  on 
new  commitments  pending  enactment  of  the 
proposed  Special  Revenue  Sharing  Program, 
since  designated  the  Better  Communities 
Act.  (See  S.  1743.  H.B.  7277,  93d  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  (19731). 

8.  The  decision  to  temporarily  suspend 
grant  commitments  for  the  Basic  Water  and 
Sewer  Facilities  Program  for  Fiscal  Tear  1974 
was  also  based  upon  the  following  considera- 
tions, according  to  the  Affidavit  of  Paul  H. 
O'Neill,  Associate  Director  for  Human  and 
Community  Affairs,  OMB; 

"(a)  Given  the  existing  scarcity  of  avail- 
able Federal  Resources,  and  m  light  of  the 
fact  that  provision  of  water  and  sewer  fa- 
culties has  historically  been  strictly  a  local 
government  responsibility,  the  provision 
of  water  and  sewer  facilities  was  not  deemed 
to  be  an  appropriate  use  of  Federal  dollars: 

"(b)  Federal  grants  are  not  necessary  to 
finance  necessary  water  and  sewer  facilities. 
as  such  faculties  can  and  usually  are 
financed  through  local  user  charges,  and 
sewer  systems  have  natlcmally  yielded  a  profit 
to  municipalities;  and 

"(c)  Even  If  all  funds  under  tbe  program 
were  utuized.  tbe  program  could  assist  ottly 
about  eight  per  cent  of  eligible  appUcanu." 

9.  WhUe  the  Secretary  of  HUD  ordered  a 
termination  of  the  processing  of  applica- 
tions and  approval  of  new  grant  commit- 
ments, the  Department  continued  to  honor 
all  commitments  made  prior  to  January  6. 
1973.  HUD  requested,  and  OMB  apportioned 
$100,000,000  on  January  29,  1973,  for  Pro- 
gram use  In  Fiscal  Year  1973.  HUD  approved 
grant  reservations  of  898.441.163  In  Fiscal 
Year  1973.  HUD  requested,  and  OUB  ap- 
proved, an  apportionment  of  no  doUars  tor 
Program  use  In  Fiscal  Year  1074. 

10.  OMB  has  "reserved"  for  savings  approx- 
imately $401,000,000  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  grants  authorized  by  Section  702  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965  (42  UB.C.  13102).  pursuant  to  the 
Anti-Deficiency  Act  (31  UB.C.  t  66S(c) ) .  This 
section  and  the  reasons  therefor  were  re- 
ported pursuant  to  the  Federal  Impotmd- 
ment  and  Information  Act.  as  amended.  38 
Fed.  Reg.   19582-83.   19594   (July  30.  1973). 

It  stated.  In  pertinent  part,  that: 
"Existing  tax  laws  and  the  statutory  limi- 
tation on  the  national  debt  are  not  expected 
to  provide  sufficient  fuitds  in  the  ctirrent 
and  ensulntr  fiscal  years  to  cover  the  total 
of  all  outlays  In  these  years  contemplated  by 
the  Individual  acts  of  Congress." 

11.  After  the  termination  of  the  Program, 
Congress  took  the  following  steps  to  secure 
resumption  of  processing  applications  for  the 
Program: 


(a)  The  House  of  Representatives  Appro- 
priations Committee  dlrectc-d  that  the  unob- 
Ugaled  funds  for  water  and  sewer  grants 
be  carried  forward  and  that  the  Program  be 
reacUvated.  (HJl.  Hep.  No.  276.  93d  Cong 
1st  Sess.  72-3  (19731). 

(bl  The  House  of  Representatives  on 
June  15.  1973.  passed  a  bui  reapproprlating 
all  the  Impounded  funds  for  the  Program. 
IHH.  8619,  93d    Cong.,   1st  Sess.  (1973)1. 

(c)  tbe  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
concurred  with  the  House  directive  tha,.  the 
unobligated  funds  be  earned  forward  and 
the  Program  be  reactivated.  (S.  Rep.  No  253 
93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  SO-61   (1973)). 

idi  the  Senate  on  June  28.  1973,  passed 
Hit.  8619,  supra,  which  reappropriated  funds 
for  the  Program. 

le)  BA.  8619  was  signed  Into  law  by  the 
President  on  October  24.  1974.  It  became 
Pub.  L.  93-135. 

12.  The  defendants'  actions  (Lynn  by  con- 
tinuing the  termination  of  tha  Program,  and 
Ash  by  reserving  all  the  appropriated  funds 
for  the  Program!,  prevent  the  plaintiff  bor- 
oughs and  townships  from  having  their 
appUcatlons  received,  reviewed  or  funded 
under  the  Program. 

CONOLUSIOKS    or    LAW 

1.  The  Court  has  Jurisdiction  of  this  mat- 
ter under  28  US.C.  !8  1331.  1361.  2201  and 
SXJS.C.  is  701-706. 

2.  Plaintiff  boroughs  and  townshijas  pos- 
sess the  requisite  standing  to  maintain  the 
action  because  they  are  potential  beneflci- 
arles  under  the  Program.  Pennsjlronto  t 
Lpnn,  362  FSupp.  1363  (D.D.C.  19731,  rer'd 

on  other  gradi. F.  2d (D  C  Cir 

decided  July  19.  1074) ,  * 

3.  Congressman  Fred  B.  Rooney  posse^iies 
the  requisite  standing  in  his  capacity  as  a 
member  of  Congress  to  maintain  this  action. 
The  termination  of  this  Congresslonally  au- 
thorized and  ftmded  program  nuUiffed  his 
vote  as  a  member  of  Ckingress  and  substan- 
tlaUy  affected  his  abmty  to  represent  his 
constituents.  KenTiaty  v.  Sompjon,  3«4  F 
Supp.  1075  (DJ>C.  1973):  Mitchelt  v.  tsfrd. 
488  F^d  611  (DC.  Clr.  1973).  reft,  en  iMne 
dtnied  (1973). 

4.  The  Court  Uiltially  concludes  that  this 
case  Is  factually  dlstinguL^hable  from  and 
and  therefore  not  controUed  by  Pen-mylmmia 
V.  Lynn,  supra.  In  tbe  case  at  bar.  the  Pro- 
gram was  terminated  tor  /Ijcol.  non-"pro- 
gram  related"  tvasons  (See  Findings  6.  7,  9. 
supro).  and  Congiese  bad  clearly  Indicated' 
its  desire  to  reacuvate  the  Program.  (See 
Finding  10,  supro). 

CONCLUSIOKS    or   UW   AS   TO   HTO 

5.  Section  703  of  the  HouaUig  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965.  as  amended  (43 
use  i  3103) ,  provides  in  pertinent  part  that 
the  Secretary  "Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  local  pubUc  bodies  or  agencies  to  finance 
specific  projects  for  basic  public  water  or 
sewer  facilities 

6.  To  make  such  a  grant,  the  Secretary 
ni-.;st  determine  that  a  project  is  necessary. 
w:!l  contribute  to  the  community's  health 
and  living  standards,  and  that  the  project  Is 
designed  for  reasonably  foreseeable  growth 
needs,  consistent  with  a  program  meeting  ths 
Secretary's  criteria  for  a  unified  or  coordl- 
nated  areawide  water  or  sewer  facilities  sys- 
tem, and  that  It  is  necessary  for  orderly  com- 
munity development.  42  U.S.C.     dl02(c). 

7.  Eased  upon  the  Natloiua  Housing  policy 
of  the  United  States  as  established  m  the 
1949  Housing  Act.  42  US.C.  lUJlcat.  the 
1965  HUD  Act.  42  US.C.  i  3103  and  legis- 
lative history,  supra,  there  Is  an  affrmatlve 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  administer  the  Program.  This  means 
receiving  and  reviewing  grantee  applications 
and  funding  those  which  the  Secretary 
deems.  In  his  Judgment,  meet  the  require- 
ments of  43  use.  i  3103  and  applicable 
regulations. 

8.  While  tbe  Secretary  of  HUD  contlnuet 
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to  exercise  his  discretion  In  determining 
whether  to  make  a  particular  new  grant 
award  on  the  basis  of  the  merits  ol  the  in- 
dividual application,  there  is  no  statutory 
authority  to  exercise  that  dlficretlon  In  a 
manner  calculated  lo  obligate  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  new 
award.s  in  Plscal  Year  1974. 

9  The  continued  authorisation  and  ap- 
propriation ot  funds  for  the  Program  and  Ita 
legislative  history  mandate  that  the  Pro- 
gram be  operative.  The  Secretary's  failure 
to  carry  out  the  Congressional  mandate  Is 
mn  abuse  of  discretion. 

10  This  Court  concludes  that,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Section  702  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965,  Pub.  L. 
89-117.  42  U.S-C.  13102.  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  Is  obligated  to  expeditiously  process 
the  applications  of  plaintiffs,  the  Borough 
of  Preemansburg.  the  Borough  of  HeUer- 
:owu.  the  Township  of  Lower  Saucon.  the 
Borough  of  Nazareth,  and  the  Township  of 
South  Whitehall  for  grants  for  basic  water 
luid  sewer  facilities  on  the  basis  of  the  statu- 
tory and  regulatory  criteria  governing  his 
evaluation  of  such  applications. 

COMCmSION    OF    LAW    AS   TO    OMB 

11.  Under  the  Antl-Deflclency  Act.  31 
use.  G65(c),  the  language  in  the  Appro- 
priitlons  Act  "to  remain  available  uniU 
expended"  Is  considered  an  appropriation  of 
funds  not  hmlted  to  a  definite  period  of  time, 
and  as  sucM  they  "shall  he  so  apportioned  as 
to  achieve  the  most  effective  and  economical 
use  thereof  .  {Emphasis  added) . 

12-  Apportionment  does  not  mean  ex- 
penditure; It  means  the  amount  that  is 
avaUable  lor  obligation. 

13  The  Director  of  OMB  has  placed  the 
entire  appropriation  for  the  water  and  sewer 
program  in  "reserve"-  l38  Fed.  Reg.  19594 
(JiUy  20.  I973t).  "Eeserve"  Is  described  by 
the  OMB  as  Identifying  "amounts  not  avail- 
able for  obUgatiou".  (OMB  Instructions  on 
Budget  Execution,  Circular  A-34,  at  20.  Sec. 
427  (July  1971)).  Emphasis  added). 

14.  The  OMB  description  of  the  word 
"reserve"  as  identifying  "amounts  which  are 
not  available  for  obligation"  Is  in  contra- 
vention of  the  Appropriations  Act  which 
states  that  the  ".  .  .  funds  are  to  be  available 
untU  expended",  and  In  contravention  of  the 
Antl-Deflciency  Act  which  states  that  such 
funds  are  not  limited  to  a  definite  period 
of  time  within  which  to  be  apportioned. 

15.  Therefore,  the  total  "reserving"  of  all 
appropriated  funds  for  the  Program  violates 
the  Antl-Deflclency  Act.  OMBs  own  guide- 
lines and  the  Appropriations  Act. 

Joke  L.  G«£EN. 
US.  District  Judge. 

(US.    District    Court    for    the    District    of 

Columbia.  Civil  Action  No.  3010-73.  July 

30.   1974] 

The  Honorable  Pred  B  Rooney.  et  al., 
Plaintiffs,  versus  James  T-  Lynn,  et  al.. 
Defendants. 

Order 

This  matter  having  come  before  the  Court 
on  the  plaintiffs'  Motion  fo*  Summary  Judg- 
ment, and  the  defendant?'  Motion  to  Dis- 
miss, or  In  the  Alternative  for  Summary 
Judgment,  and  the  Court  having  considered 
the  record  and  the  motions  and  oppositions 
of  the  respective  parties,  and  having  heard 
oral  argimaent  on  the  matter  and  being  fully 
advised  in  the  premises.  It  is  this  30th  day 
of  July  1974. 

Ordered  that  the  Motion  to  Dismiss  or  for 
Summary  Judgment  of  defendant,  James  T. 
Lynr.,  .Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment iHTJOi  Is  hereby  denied: 

That  the  Motion  to  Dismiss  or  for  Sum- 
mary Judgment  of  defendant.  Roy  L.  Ash. 
Director  of  Office  ol  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  is  hereby  denied: 


That  plaintiffs'  Motion  for  Summary  Jadg. 
me.t  Is  hereby  granted:  and  it  is 

Further  ordered: 

( 1  \  That  defendant  Ash,  Director  of  OMB, 
release  from  reserve  and  apportion  the  ap- 
propriated funds  for  the  Grants  for  Basic 
Water  and  Sewer  Facilities  Program  in  a 
manner  which.  In  his  Judgment,  is  their 
most  effective  and  economical  use  In  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  Program  and  In  con- 
formity with  the  Antl-Deflclency  Act.  31 
U.S.C.  S  665;  and 

(2)  That  defendant  Lynn.  Secretary  of 
HUD.  expeditiously  consider  the  applications 
of  plaintiffs  herein,  on  the  basis  of  the  stat- 
utory and  regulatory  criteria  governing  the 
Secretary's  evaluation  of  applications  for  the 
Grants  for  Baste  Water  and  Sewer  Facilities 
Program  authorized  by  Section  702  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965  (42  U.S.C.  S  3102) :  and 

(3)  That  defendant  Lynn.  Secretary  of 
HUD,  reactivate  the  Grants  for  the  Basic 
Water  and  Sewer  PaciUtles  Program  by  ac- 
cepting and  processing  all  applications  from 
local  communities  for  such  grants  and  by 
awarding  grants  to  those  applicants,  who  In 
his  Judgment,  best  meet  the  requirements  of 
Section  702  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of   1965    (42  VS.C.  5  3102). 

JXmE  L.  GREEN, 

VJ.DUtrict  Judge. 


FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

fMr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.' 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  considers  H.R.  16090,  the  Federal 
Elections  Campaign  Act  amendments, 
three  colleagues  and  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  dealing  with  public  fi- 
nancing of  congressional  elections.  I  am 
proud  to  be  joined  in  this  effort  by  my 
good  friends,  Mr.  Fole^.  Mr.  Andebson 
of  nUnois,  and  Mr.  Conable.  with  active 
support  from  38  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

This  limited  amendment  will  establish 
a  matching  payment  system  for  con- 
gressional general  elections  which  will  be 
financed  out  of  the  "dollar  checkoff" 
fund  already  provided  in  this  legislation 
for  Presidential  elections. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  be  fully 
aware  of  the  details  of  this  proposal, 
the  text  of  the  amendment  follows: 
Congressional  Matching  Payment 
Amendment 

On  page  78.  line  4,  add  the  following  new 
Section  409.  and  renumt>er  the  existmg  Sec- 
tions 409  and  410  to  become  Sections  410  and 
411. 

CONGRESSIONAL  MATCHINC  PAYMENT  ACCOUNT 

Sec  409.  (a)  The  analysis  of  subtitles  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  Is  amended  by  substituting  the 
following  new  Subtitle  H: 
"Subtitle  H.  Financing  of  Federal  Election 
Campaigns." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapters  at  the  be- 
ginning of  subtitle  H  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"Chapter  98.   Congressional  Matching   Pay- 
ment  Account." 

(c)  Subutle  H  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 


"Chapter  98— CONGRESSIONAL  MATCHING 

PAYMENT  ACCOUNT 
"Sec.  ©051.  Short  Title 

■'This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  'Con- 
gressional Matching  Payment  Account  Act." 
"Sec.  9052.  DEFiNmoNS 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  'authorized  commltte«'  means  the 
principal  campaign  committee  of  a  candidate 
for  federal  office  as  designated  under  Sec- 
tion 302(1)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1972: 

"(2)  'contribution*  means  a  gift  of  money 
made  by  a  written  instrument  which  Iden- 
Uflea  the  person  making  the  contribution  by 
full  name  and  mailing  address,  but  does  not 
include  a  subscription,  loan,  advance  or  de- 
posit of  money,  or  a  contribution  of  products 
orservicas: 

"(3)  'eligible  candidate*  means  a  candidate 
for  election  to  federal  office  who  is  eligible 
under  section  9053.  for  payments  under  this 
tlUe; 

"(4)  'Federal  office'  means  the  federal  of- 
fice of  Senator,  or  Representative; 

"(5)  'general  election'  means  any  regu- 
larly scheduled  or  special  election  held  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  a  candidate  to  Federal 
ofDce: 

"(6)  'matching  account'  means  the  Con- 
gressional Matching  Payment  Account  estab- 
lished under  section  9067: 

"(7)  'official  political  party  committee* 
means  a  political  committee  organized  by  the 
House  or  Senate  members  of  any  political 
party  having  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
membership  of  either  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
designated  as  an  official  political  party  com- 
mittee by  the  appropriate  House  or  Senate 
caucus  of  the  political  party: 

"(8)  'qualified  campaign  expenses'  means 
only  those  campaign  expenses  incurred  In 
behalf  of  a  candidate  for  the  use  of: 

"(1)  broadcasting  stations  to  the  extent 
that  they  represent  direct  charges  for  air- 
time; 

"(ii)  newspapers,  magazines  and  outdoor 
advertising  facilities  to  the  extent  that  they 
represent  direct  charges  for  advertising 
space: 

"(lU)  direct  mailings  to  the  extent  that 
they  represent  charges  for  postage;    and 

"<lv)  telephones  to  the  extent  that  tbey 
represent  lease  and  use  charges  for  equip- 
ment. 

Prorfded.  That  qualified  campaign  expenses 
shall  not  Include  any  payment  which  consti- 
tutes a  violation  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  state  in  which  the  expeuM  U 
paid  or  incurred. 

"(9)   'Representative'  means  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Dele- 
gates from  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
"Sec.  9053.  ELiciBU.rTT  roa  Payments 

"(a)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  any  pay- 
ments under  section  9057  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  his  general  election  campaign,  s 
candidate  shall  certify  to  the  supervisory  of- 
ficer that  the  candidate  is  the  nominee  of 
a  political  party  for  election  to  the  federal 
office  of  Representative  or  Senator  or  Is  oth- 
erwise qualified  on  the  ballot  as  a  candidate 
In  the  general  election  for  such  office,  and 
he  and  his  authorized  committees  have  re- 
ceived contributions  for  that  campaign  in 
the  amount  of  10  percent  of  the  maximum 
amount  he  may  spend  In  the  general  elec- 
tion under  section  608(c) :  Provided,  That  no 
candidate  In  the  general  election  for  the 
office  of  Senator  need  raise  more  than  »50.- 
000. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  any  payments 
under  section  9057  for  use  as  campaign  con- 
tributions an  official  political  party  commit- 
tee shall  have  its  chairman  certify  to  the 
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supervisory  officer   its   status  as  an  official 
political  party  committee. 

"(c)  IiKdetermlnlng  the  amount  of  con- 
tributions received  for  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  ana  of  Section  9054(a)  — 

"(1)  no  contribution  received  as  a  sub- 
scription, loan,  advance,  or  deposit,  or  as  a 
contribution  of  products  or  services,  shall 
be  taken  into  account: 

"(2)  no  contribution  from  any  person  shall 
be  taken  Into  account  (a)  In  the  case  of  a 
candidate  to  the  extent  that  It  exceeds  $50 
when  added  to  the  amount  of  all  other  con- 
tributions made  by  that  person  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  that  candidate  In  connection  with 
his  election  campaign:  and  (b)  in  the  case 
of  an  official  political  party  committee  to 
the  extent  that  It  exceeds  S50  In  a  given 
calendar  year  when  added  to  the  amount  of 
all  other  contributions  made  by  that  person 
to  the  official  political  party  committees  of 
a  given  political  party  during  the  calendar 
year. 

"t3)  no  contribution  from  any  person  shall 
be  taken  into  account  unless  the  recipient 
submits  to  the  supervisory  officer  at  such 
times  and  \n  such  form  as  the  supervisory 
officer  may  require,  a  matching  payments 
voucher.  Such  voucher  shall  include  the  full 
name  of, any  person  making  a  contribution 
together  with  the  date,  the  exact  amount  of 
the  contribution,  the  complete  address  of 
the  contributor  and  such  other  information 
as  the  supervisory  officer  may  require. 

"  1 4)  no  contribution  from  any  person  shall 
be  taken  into  account  In  the  case  of  a  can- 
didate to  the  extent  that  it  was  received 
prior  to  June  1  of  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  general  election  Is  held,  or  in  the  case  of 
a  special  general  election,  to  the  extent  that 
It  was  received  prior  to  three  months  before 
the  special  general  election  is  held. 

"<6^  no  contribution  from  any  person  shall 
be  taken  Into  account  In  the  case  of  a  can- 
didate to  the  extent  that  it  was  received  by 
a  candidate  or  his  authorized  committee  In 
pursuit  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain 
his  party's  nomination  for  the  federal  office 
being  sought. 

"(d)  Certification  unier  this  section  shall 
be  filed  with  the  supervisory  officer  at  the 
time  required  by  the  supervisory  officer, 
"Sec.  9054.  ENTrruEMENT  to  Patments 

"(a)  Every  eligible  candidate  and  official 
political  party  conmilttee  Is  entitled  to  pay- 
ments In  an  amoimt  which  Is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  contributions  received  by  that 
candidate  or  offl-lal  political  party  commit- 
tee, subject  to  the  provisions  set  fortb  In 
Section  9053. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  no  candidate  is  entitled  to 
the  payment  of  any  amoimt  under  this  sec- 
tion which,  when  added  to  the  total  amount 
of  any  other  payments  made  to  him  under 
this  section  exceeds  the  amount  of  thirty- 
three  percent  of  the  expenditure  limitation 
applicable  to  him  for  bis  general  election 
campaign  under  section  608(ci . 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  no  candidate  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  any  payments  under  this 
section  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  nom- 
inating process  is  complete  In  the  candi- 
date's state  for  the  federal  office  being  sought 
In  the  general  election,  provided  that  in  no 
event  shall  any  funds  be  paid  to  any  can- 
didate prior  to  June  l  of  the  calendar  year 
lu  which  the  general  election  is  held,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  special  general  election,  prior 
to  three  months  before  the  special  general 
election  Is  held. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  no  official  political  party 
committee  Is  entitled  to  receive  lo  a  given 
calendar  year  an  amount  In  excess  of  (l  mil- 
lion when  added  to  the  amounts  received  by 
all  other  official  political  party  committees 
of  that  political  party  during  the  calendar 
year. 


"(e)  No  campaign  contributions  made  by 
an  official  political  party  committee  to  a 
Congressional  candidate  shall  be  eligible  to 
be  matched  by  the  candidate  with  funds 
otherwise  available  under  this  chapter  to  the 
candidate. 

"SXC.  9055.  LiBlZTATlONS 

"(a)  No  candidate  and  his  authorised  com- 
mittee who  receive  payments  under  this 
chapter  shall  use  these  funds  except  for 
qualified  campaign  expenses  Incurred  for  the 
period  set  forth  in  Section  90S4tc) . 

"(b)  No  official  political  party  committee 
which  receives  funds  under  this  chapter  shall 
use  those  funds  except  for  purposes  of  mak- 
ing general  election  catnpatgn  contributions 
to  Congressional  candidates. 

"(c)  All  payments  received  by  a  candidate 
or  official  political  party  committee  under 
this  chapter  shall  be  deposited  in  a  separate 
checking  account  at  a  national  or  state  bank 
designated  by  the  candidate  or  official  polit- 
ical party  committee  and  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  candidate  or  the  candidate's 
principal  campaign  committee  or  by  the  offi- 
cial political  party  committee.  No  expendi- 
tures of  any  payments  received  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  made  except  by  checks 
drawn  on  this  separate  checking  account  at 
a  national  or  state  bank.  The  supervisory 
office  may  require  such  reports  on  the  ex- 
penditures of  these  funds  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  no  more  than  100  percent 
of  the  allowable  spending  limit  for  a  given 
candidate  In  a  general  election  under  Sectl«n 
608(c).  shall  be  paid  under  this  chapter  to 
all  eligible  candidates  in  that  race:  provided 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  seek- 
ing an  equitable  distribution  of  such  funds 
shall  make  such  distribution  in  the  same 
sequence  In  which  such  certifications  are 
received  pursuant  to  Section  9066, 
"Sec.  9056.  Cebthicattons  bt  SrpxavisoBT 
OmcEB 

"(a)  After  a  candidate  or  official  political 
party  committee  establishes  Its  eligibility 
under  section  9053  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  9064.  the  supervisory  officer 
shall  expeditiously  certify  from  time  to  tlnje 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment 
to  each  candidate  or  official  political  party 
committee  the  amount  to  which  that  candi- 
date or  official  political  party  committee  Is 
entitled. 

"(b)  Initial  certifications  by  the  super\-l- 
sory  officer  under  subsection  (a),  and  all 
determinations  made  by  it  under  this  chap- 
ter, shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  except  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  subject  to  examina- 
tion and  audit  by  the  supervisory  officer 
under  section  9058  and  Judicial  review  under 
section  9060. 
"Sec.  9057.  Payments  to  Eugibu:  Candidates 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
establish  and  maintain  an  account  known 
as  the  Congressional  Matching  Payment  Ac- 
count. The  funds  in  this  Matching  Account 
shall  be  available  for  payment  to  any  candi- 
date or  official  political  party  committee 
eligible  to  receive  payments  under  section 
9053.  The  Secretary  shall  deposit  in  a  Presi- 
dential election  year  Into  the  Matching  Ac- 
coiuit  the  excess  amounts  available  under 
Section  6096.  after  the  Secretary  determines 
and  allocates  the  amounts  required  In  that 
Presidential  election  year  In  accordance  with 
sections  9006.  9008  and  9037. 

"In  each  of  the  two  years  following  a 
Presidential  election,  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
posit into  the  Matching  Account  that  por- 
tion of  the  annual  amounts  desiifnated  by 
taxpayers  under  section  6096  that  equals  the 
excess  above  twenty-five  percent  of  the 
total  amount  made  available  In  the  last 
Presidential  election  In  allocating  funds 
under   sections   9006,   dOOB   and   9037.   The 


monies  In  the  Matchmg  Account  shall  re- 
main available  without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

"(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  certification  from 
the  supervisory  officer  under  section  9036, 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
9053,  9054,  and  9055,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  promptly  -pay  the  amount 
certified  by  the  supervisory  officer  from  the 
Matching  Account  to  the  candidate  or  offi- 
cial political  party  committee  to  whom  the 
certification  relates. 

"(c)  If  on  June  1  of  any  election  year  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  funds  de- 
posited In  the  Matclimg  Account  ptirsuant 
to  paragraph  (a)  amoimt  to  leas  than  100 
percentum  of  the  maximum  aggregate  en- 
titlement for  such  election,  he  shall,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
Chapter,  llout  payments  to  each  candidate 
to  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  maximum  entitlement  of  such  candi- 
date a5  the  amount  of  funds  in  the  Match- 
ing Account  bears  to  the  maximum  aggre- 
gate entitlement. 

"(di  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

"(1)  'maximum  entitlement'  means  the 
total  amount  of  paymenu  which  may  be  re- 
ceived by  a  candidate  subject  to  the  limita- 
tion of  section  9054  (b) ;  and 

"(2)  'maxlmimi  aggregate  entitlement' 
means  an  amount  which  is  the  product  of 
two  and  the  sum  of  the  maximum  entitle- 
ments for  each  Federal  office  for  which  an 
election  is  to  be  held. 

"(e)  No  payment  shall  be  made  under 
this  chapter  to  any  candidate  for  any  cam- 
paign in  connection  with  any  election  oc- 
currmg  before  October  31,  1976  or  to  any 
official  political  party  committee  before 
Jtme  1,1976. 

"Sec.  9058.    ExAMi»ATX02T  AND   AtTorrs:    Re- 
pay  ments 

"(a)  After  each  general  election,  the  sn|>er- 
vlsory  officer  shall  conduct  a  thorough  exam- 
ination and  audit  of  all  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral office  and  official  political  party  commit- 
tees with  respect  to  the  funds  received  and 
spent  under  this  chapter. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  supervisory  officer  det«r- 
snlnes  that  any  portion  of  the  payments 
made  to  an  eligible  candidate  or  official  polit- 
ical party  committee  under  section  90S7  was 
In  excess  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  pay- 
ments to  which  the  recipient  was  entttl^  It 
shall  so  notify  that  recipient  and  the  recip- 
ient shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  amount. 

"(2)  If  the  supervisory  officer  determines 
that  any  portion  of  the  payments  made  to  a 
candidate  under  section  9057  for  use  in  his 
general  election  campaign  was  used  for  any 
purpose  other  than  for  qualified  campaign 
expenses  In  connection  with  that  campaign, 
the  supervisory  officer  shall  so  notify  the 
candidate  and  the  candidate  shall  pay  an 
amount  equal  to  that  amount  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(3)  If  the  supervisory  officer  determlnee 
that  any  portion  of  the  payments  mode  to 
an  official  political  party  committee  under 
section  9057  were  used  for  any  purpose  other 
than  to  make  general  election  campaign  con- 
tributions to  Congressional  candidates,  the 
supervi.wry  officer  shall  so  notify  the  oOoial 
political  party  committee  and  the  official  po- 
litical party  committee  shaU  pay  on  amount 
equal  to  that  amount  to  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  Amounts  received  by  a  candidate  un- 
der this  chapter  may  be  retained  for  thirty 
days  after  the  general  election  for  the  pur- 
pose of  liquidating  all  obligations  to  pay 
qualified  campaign  expenses  which  were  In- 
curred for  the  period  set  forth  in  section 
9064(c).  After  the  thirty-day  period  follow- 
ing t^e  election,  all  remaining  federal  funds 
not  yet  expended  on  qualified  campaign  ex- 
pensee  shall  be  promptly  repaid  by  the  can- 
didate to  the  Matchmg  Account. 

"(6)  If  the  supervisory  otBcer  determines 
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th&t  &n7  candidate  who  baa  received  funds 
under  this  chapter,  is  convicted  of  violating 
any  provision  of  this  chapter,  the  supervisory 
officer  KhaU  notify  the  candidate  and  the 
candidate,  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  full  amount  received  under  thU 
chapter. 

•'(«)  Ko  payment  shall  be  required  from  a 
candidate  or  official  political  party  commit- 
tee under  this  section  lo  excess  of  the  total 
amount  of  all  payments  received  by  the  can- 
didate or  official  political  party  committee 
under  section  9057. 

"<c)  No  notification  shall  be  made  by  the 
supervisory  officer  under  subsection  (b)  wlUi 
respect  to  a  campaign  more  than  three  vears 
after  the  day  of  the  election  to  which  the 
campaign  related, 

•'(di  All  i»ymentB  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary  under  subsection  <b)  shall  be  deposltAd 
by  him  in  the  Matching  Account. 

"S«C.   9059.      BXPOBTS   TO   CONCOXSS 

■*(a)  The  supervisory  officer  ahall.  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  close  of  each  cal- 
endar year,  submit  a  full  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  setting 
forth— 

"(H  the  qualified  campaign  expenses 
fshown  In  the  detail  the  supervisory  officer 
deems  necessary)  incurred  by  a  candidate 
and  his  authorized  committees,  and  by  each 
official  political  party  committee,  who  re- 
ceived  any   pa>-ment   under  section   9057. 

"(3 1  the  amounts  certified  by  It  under  sec- 
tion 9056  for  payment  to  each  candidate 
and  his  authorized  committees  and  each 
official   political   party  committee;   and 

"'3>  the  amount  of  payments.  If  any.  re- 
quired from  that  candidate  or  official  po- 
litical party  committee  under  section  9058. 
and  the  reasons  for  each  payment  required. 
Esch  report  submitted  pursuant  lo  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  printed  as  a  Bouse  or  Senate 
doc  undent. 
"Sec.  9060.     JuittciAL  RrviEW 

"(a)  Any  agency  action  by  the  supervisory 
officer  made  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  shaU  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
OUtrlct  of  Columbia  Circuit  upon  petition 
filed  in  such  court  within  30  days  after  the 
agency  action  by  the  supervisory  officer  for 
which  review  u  sought. 

"fb)  Renew  Procedures — The  provisions 
of  Ciiapt*r  7  of  Title  5.  United  States  Code 
apply  to  judicial  rei-lew  of  any  agencv  ac- 
tion, as  denned  in  Section  551  (13)  of  Title 
5.  rmted  States  Code. 
"Src.  9061.    UNUiwrrT.  Use  or  pATMnrTS 

'It  "hali  be  tiniawful  for  any  person  who 
receives  payment  under  this  chapter  or  to 
whom  anr  portion  of  such  paj-ment  Is 
transferred,  fcnrjwingly  and  willfully  to  use, 
or  authorise  the  tise  of.  such  pasrment  or  such 
pirtiori  f  jr  any  purp-ise  other  than  for  the 
spedflc  purposes  authorlaed  by  this  chapter. 

"Sec.   9092.      F4I.SE    STATTMrHTO 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  tnow- 
ingly  and  -A-tilfuIly  to  furnish  at;?  false.  Ac- 
titloui  or  fraudulent  evidence,  books  or 
IrJormatlon  to  the  supervisory  officer  under 
this  chapter  cr  to  Include  m  any  evidence, 
books,  or  information  so  furnished  any 
misrepresentation  of  a  material  fact,  or  to 
falsify  or  conceal  any  evidence,  boots  or 
information  relevant  to  a  certification  by  the 
supervts-jry  officer. 
*S»c.  9063,     Kickbacks     awd  Illegal     Pat- 

MENTS 

"It  fihaU  be  'jnlawful  for  any  person  know- 
ingly and  wUlfuJly  to  give  or  accept  any 
kickback  or  any  illegal  payment  In  connec- 
tion with  any  payments  received  under  this 
Chapter  or  in  connection  with  any  expendl- 
tares  of  payments  received  under  this  chap- 
ter. 
"Sec    9064.    PK.7ALTT  roa  Violatiows 

■••a)  Any  cuowm^  and  wUlfui  vlrjiacioa  of 
any  provuiion  of  this  chapter  la  punishable 
oy  a  r.rje  of  not  more  than  •25,000.  or  Im- 


prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 

both." 


CHANGES  IN  FAA  REGULATIONS 
FOR  TRANSPORTATION  OF  RADIO- 
ACTIVE MATERIAL  ON   AIRCRAFT 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  information  of  the  House,  I  would 
like  to  annoimce  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  recommended  changes 
in  FAA  regulations  governing  the  trans- 
portation of  radiouctive  materials  on 
passenger  aircraft.  The  recommended 
changes  are  the  result  of  a  series  of 
studies  of  tht  past  16  months  to  evaluate 
the  adequacy  of  existing  regulations. 

The  AEC  on  Wednesday.  July  31.  is- 
sued the  following  press  release  on  its 
recomjnendatlons : 

AEC    RECOMMENP3    CHANCES   IN    BXGTR.ATIONS 

ON    Transporting    RAOiOAcnve    Matseials 

OM  AMCSATT 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Regu- 
latory staff  today  forwarded  to  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  recommended 
changes  in  some  FAA  regulatlor^s  governing 
the  transportation  of  radioactive  materials 
ou  passenger  aircraft. 

If  adopted  by  FAA,  the  proposed  changes 
would  U)  reduce  by  one-half  the  maximum 
radiation  level  at  any  single  seat  on  a  pas- 
senger flight  from  packages  of  radioactive 
materials;  (2)  limit  the  maximum  radiation 
exposure  rate  from  any  single  package  of 
radioactive  material  to  less  than  one-third 
the  current  allowable  rate  on  passenger 
flights:  and  (3)  prohibit  from  passenger 
flights  "unnecessary"  shipments  of  radioac- 
tive materials. 

Last  year  there  were  about  800.000  domes- 
tic shipments  of  radioactive  materials  of 
which  approximately  75  percent  were  car- 
ried by  air.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  air- 
borne shipments  contained  radioisotopes 
used  for  medical  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
purposes  in  hospitals  and  doctors"  otHces 
throughout  the  country. 

The  AEC,  in  cooperation  with  the  FAA  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  has  con- 
ducted a  .■lerles  of  snidles  over  the  pa.?t  16 
months  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  and  effec- 
tiveness of  existing  regulations.  Based  oa 
the  studies,  the  AEC  believes  iho  oror'o.sed 
changes  In  regulations  can  be  Implemented 
without  limiting  the  shipment  of  rnedlral 
rodlolsolopes. 

Radiation  levels  would  be  cut;  in  half 
either  by  using  predeslgnated  areas  In  car- 
go compartments  for  carrvlnp  limited 
amounts  of  radioactive  materials  or  by  spec- 
Uylng  minimum  separation  distances  be- 
tween the  floors  of  passenger  comoartmenis 
and  the  nearest  surface  of  the  per  a.-e-  ''he 
external  radiation  dose  rate  of  packages 
would  be  reduced  by  llmltln^r  the  •■Triri'!- 
portatlon  Ij.dex"  (Til  of  any  sUu-Ie  pac^tage 
to  3  TI  liutead  of  10  TI  (one  *J  I  cqunis  a 
radiation  level  of  one  mllllrem  n'^r  hn  r  at 
three  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  package). 
Shipments  of  radioactive  materials  which 
would  be  banned  from  pa&seniier  aircraft  as 
"unnecessary"  are  those  with  radioactive 
yeUow-m  labels  with  the  exception  of  radlo- 
pharmacexiUcalR  and  of  radlQniiclId**s  h'u- 
Ing  half-lives  of  30  days  or  le.«s  Psc^pjes 
marked  with  radioactive  yellow-in  labels 
are  thoce  with  more  than  10  mll'lfm*  rt 
hour  of  radioactivity  at  the  surface  of  the 
packa^  and  more  than  05  mnilM>nB  per 
hour  at  three  feet 

Among  the  shipments  prohibited  would  he 
rndlOHCtlve  sources  such  as  irldlura-192  used 
In  Industrial  radiography.  It  was  an  improp- 


erly packaged  source  of  irldltmi-19S  which 
led  to  the  exposure  to  unnecessary  rndiLrim 
of  passengers  on  two  passenger  flights  early 
last  April. 


CORRECTIONS  IN  HJl.  69 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  J 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day I  n^  move  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  to  agree  to  a  House  concurreni 
resolution  which  will  correct  certain 
clerical  errors  made  in  the  conference 
report  on  HJl.  69.  I  would  now  like  to 
take  a  minute  to  describe  those  correc- 
tions. 

The  first  correction  will  be  to  add  two 
subsections  to  the  State  program  for  the 
handicapped  under  title  I  of  the  Eleraen- 
tar>'  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Those 
sutKections  were  adopted  in  an  Identical 
form  by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
but  through  error  were  deleted  from  the 
conference  report  as  it  was  filed. 

The  second  correction  will  be  to  In- 
sert the  correct  references  to  a  title  ol 
the  bill  which  is  being  amended  by  sec- 
tion 252  of  the  bill.  This  correction  haa 
no  substantive  eflfect. 

The  third  correction  will  be  to  strike 
"Office"  from  a  section  dealing  with  the 
Bureau  for  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
This  correction  also  has  no  substantive 
effect. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  deleted  from  the 
concurrent  resolution  which  I  am  going 
to  bring  up  on  Monday  two  sections 
which  appear  in  the  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  570,  which  I  tried  to  bring  up 
before  the  House  last  Wednesday  after 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  69.  One  of  those  corrections  dealt 
with  the  Impact  aid  program,  and  the 
other  correction  dealt  with  the  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity  Act.  After 
checking  the  enrolled  bill,  we  discovered 
that  those  two  errors  did  not  appear  in 
the  enrolled  bill  although  they  did  ap- 
pear as  printing  errors  in  the  conference 
report  as  it  was  printed  and  distributed. 
Since  they  did  not  appear  in  the  enrolled 
bill  as  errors,  they  are  not  necessary  to 
correct. 

The  text  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
follows : 

H.  Con.  Rbs. — 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representativea 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatl^-es  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bUl  (H.R.  69)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  purposes. 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  the  cor- 
rection described  In  the  following  sentence. 
Immediately  after  subjection  (b)  of  sactlon 
12!  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965,  which  is  added 
by  section  101(a)(2)(E)  of  the  bin.  insert 
the  following: 

"(c)  A  State  agency  shall  use  the  pay- 
ments made  under  this  section  only  for  pro- 
grama  and  projects  (Including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  and,  where  necessary. 
the  construction  of  school  facilities)  which 
are  designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  such  chUdren.  and  the  State  agency 
shftU  prnvlde  assurances  to  the  Commissioner 
that  each  such  child  In  average  dally  attend- 
ance counted  under  subsection  (b)   wlU  be 
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provided  wlib  such  a  program,  commensu- 
rate  with  his  special  needs,  durhig  any  fiscal 
Tear  for  which  such  payments  are  made. 

"<d)  In  the  case  where  such  a  chUd  leavea 
an  educational  program  for  handicapped 
children  operated  or  supported  by  the  State 
agency  In  order  to  participate  In  such  a  pro> 
gram  operated  or  supported  by  a  local  edu> 
cait.inal  agency,  such  chUd  shall  be  counted 
under  subsection  <b)  If  {1)  he  continues 
:o  receWc  an  appropriately  designed  educa- 
tlonal  program  and  (2)  the  State  agency 
transfers  to  the  local  educational  agency  In 
whose  program  such  child  participates  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sums  received  by  such 
State  agency  under  this  section  which  are 
attributable  to  such  child,  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  subsection  (c) ." 

Sec  2.  The  Clerk  of  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  enrollment  of  such  bill  Is 
further  authorized  and  directed  to  make  the 
correction  described  In  the  following  sen- 
tence. In  section  asa  of  the  bui,  strike  "Title 
IV"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Title  V". 

Sec.  3.  The  aerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  enrollment  of  such  bill  Is 
further  authorized  and  directed  to  make  the 
correction  described  In  the  following  sen- 
tence. In  the  title  of  section  612  of  the  bill, 
strue  out  "OfBce"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Bureau". 


UNETHICAL  BEHAVIOR  OP  MOBIL 
OIL  CORP. 
(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day condemning  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  blatantly 
unethical  behavior  of  the  Mobil  Oil 
Corp.  and  I  am  calling  for  an  immediate 
investigation  into  its  activities  by  both 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration. 

During  the  last  few  months,  Mobil  has 
subjected  the  American  people  to  a 
barage  of  advertisements  stressing  the 
need  for  energy  conservation  in  industry, 
at  home,  and  on  the  road.  They  have  in- 
corporated into  these  ads  a  lot  of  non- 
sense stating  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
Mobil  Oil  Corp.  desperately  wants 
America  to  use  less  gasoline. 

OrdltiarUy  such  efforts,  albeit  suspi- 
cious conduct  for  a  gasoline  company, 
would  be  laudable.  However,  I  have  con- 
clusive proof  that  simultaneous  to  con- 
ducting this  pubUc  relations  gambit, 
Mobil  Oil  Co.  has  been  pressuring 
a  constituent  of  mine  to  sell  more  gaso- 
line, complete  with  veiled  threats  to  his 
ownership  of  the  station  If  he  did  not 
comply. 

How  can  a  company  which  admits  the 
energy  crisis  will  be  with  us  for  a  long 
time,  which  paternally  delates  that  'the 
American  public  mu.>it  develop  a  new- 
national  ethic  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  energy,"  be  surreptitiously  pushing 
for  increased  sales?  How  can  this  be? 
Mobil  Oil  Co.  has  on  the  one  himd  ad- 
vertised their  commitment  to  energy 
conservntion  while  on  the  other  has 
pushed  for  higher  gasoline  sales.  Mr. 
Roger  W.  Sank,  acting  assistant  admm- 
litrator  of  the  PEA,  explained  to  my 
Office  that  such  actions  were  "contrary 
to  tile  whole  spirit  expressed  to  us."  I 
categorize  such  behavior  a.s  clearly 
olohotomous,  hypocritical  and  unethical. 
MobU  is  egreglously  insulting  the  Intelli- 


gence of  the  American  people  and  guilty 
of  unquestionable  moral  laxity. 

Included  for  the  Rjccobs  is  the  letter 
sent  to  one  of  my  constituents  by  Mobil. 
His  name  and  any  possibly  revealing 
statistics  have  been  deleted  for  his  pro- 
tection. I  would  also  like  to  mention  tor 
the  Record  that  he  Is  an  independent 
dealer,  and  that  I  will  personal!}-  take 
care  that  Mobil  takes  no  vengeful  action 
against  him. 

In  conclusion  I  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  Senate  to  juxtapose  this 
letter  to  a  number  of  Mobil's  energy  con- 
servation advertisements,  also  included. 
Does  this  seem  like  ethical  behavior  to 
you?  Does  a  dealer,  in  light  of  this  Na- 
tion's energy  woes,  have  "an  obligation 
to  Mobil"  to  sell  more  gasoline?  I  think 
not;  and  condemn  Mobil  accordingly.  I 
am  axlously  awaiting  the  results  of  In- 
vestigations into  Mobil's  advertising 
practices  and  its  relationships  with  in- 
dependent dealers. 

The  material  follows: 

Mobil  On.  Cosf.. 
Wethersfield,  Conn,,  July  lS?t. 

D£Aa :  Tour  monthly  gasoline  allo- 
cation Is  based  on  historical  factors  and 
proven  growth  at  your  location.  The  aUo- 
cation  for  the  months  of  May  and  June  at 

your  location  were gauons  and 

gaUons  respectively.  Your  total  purchases  for 

these   two  months   were  gaUons  or 

gaUons  short  of  what  you  cotild  have 

purchased. 

You  have  a  very  Important  obligation  to 
your  customers,  to  yourself  and  to  the  MobU 
on  Corporauon  to  sell  the  full  allocation 
available  to  you  each  month.  Your  Market- 
ing Representative has  discussed  vari- 
ous actions  which  you  could  take  that  would 
enable  you  to  make  your  full  allocation  avaU. 
able  to  the  consuming  public.  Within   the 

next  few  days will  again  review  with 

you  our  recommendations  to  eliminate  the 
operational  shortcomings  and  help  you  fully 
use  the  allocation  to  which  you  are  entitled. 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  your 
allocation  or  our  recommendation  to  fully 
utilize  the  allocation  you  are  entitled  to. 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  discuss  them  with 
or your  Area  Manager,  or  my- 
self. 

Very  truly  yotu^. 

R.  R.  SPIOTTA, 

District  Manager,  Connecttciit ' 

Rhode  Island  District. 

I  This  ad  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times  on 

December  13, 19731 
.K  Few  Reasons  foe  CoNs£RvtNO  Pctrolevic 
Besides  fueling  our  furnaces  and  caiB, 
petroleum  is  an  essential  raw  material  for 
an  endless  list  of  things,  without  these 
things,  we  wouldn't  eat  or  play  or  Uve  very 
well.  .\nd  if  the  Industries  tbat  make  them 
slow  dor.-n.  many  of  us  wont  have  Joljs.  8o 
conserve. 

MOBC. 

[This  ad  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times 

oQ  November  3S,  1973 1 

We  Maju  More  by  0smc  Less 

This  weekend,  many  a  homeowner  will  be 
tracking  down  cold  drafta,  putting  up  the 
last  of  tbe  storm  windows,  and  yelling  at 
the  kids  for  leaving  the  back  door  open. 

We're  doing  the  same  kinds  of  things  at 
our  refineries,  where  vast  amounts  of  heat- 
energy  are  used  to  convert  crude  oil  Into 
products  like  home-heating  oil  and  gasoline. 

Tbe  homeowner  Insulates  the  attic;  we 
wrap  tons  of  insulation  around  pipes,  boiler*, 
and  rMctor  unlta. 


Be  turns  down  tbe  thermostat;  we  use  ■ 
computer  to  find  tbe  lowest  temperatui* 
tliat  win  keep  each  refinery  unit  operating 
efficiently. 

We  also  go  a  bit  further,  like  operating  an 
entire  refinery  by  computer  for  top  efficiency. 

We  recycle  waste  heat.  We  transfer  heat 
from  hot  air  going  up  the  chimney  to  cold 
air  coming  Into  the  furnace.  And  when  a 
product  Is  distilled  out  of  crude  oU  at  high 
temperature,  we  transfer  waste  beat  from  the 
product  to  the  crude  oU.  In  both  cases  we 
reduce  the  amount  of  fuel  needed  to  run  the 
furnaces. 

Nothing  new  about  Insulating  boilers  or  re- 
cycling waste  heat.  Modem  reflnerlei  ar« 

designed   for  the  conservation  of  energy 

Just  as  new  homes  and  factories  and  all 
otber  buildings  should  be. 

What's  new  Is  our  Energy  Conservation 
Activity,  an  all-out  effort  to  apply  hundreds 
of  small,  extra  steps  to  conserve  "fuel  In  otjr 
US.  refineries.  Total  savings  In  this  program 
now  eiceed  60  million  gallons  of  oil  a  year, 
and  each  gallon  saved  can  be  converted  Into 
oonstuner  products.  By  the  end  of  1878  wc 
WIU  be  saving  nearly  300  million  galloiu  of 
oU  a  year.  Other  companies  have  alituiar 
programs. 

ThU  will  by  no  means  solve  the  energy 
shortage.  But  along  with  sannga  In  tbe  pro- 
ducing, transportation,  and  marketing  partt 
of  the  business.  It  wiu  help.  And  petroleum 
Is  lust  one  mdustry  that  can  save  energy. 

Conservation  costs  money.  Heat  ex- 
changers, computera  and  other  equipment 
are  expensive.  That's  where  some  of  our 
profits  go.  Just  as  some  of  a  homeowner^ 
earnings  might  go  Into  oU-bumer  tuneupa, 
attic  Insulation.  o:r  storm  windows. 

And  like  the  homeowner,  we  may  save 
enough  oU  to  offset  tbe  cost.  These  days, 
neither  homeowner  nor  buslneaaman  can  af- 
ford to  pasa  up  an  Invutmsnt  that  aavea 
money  and  conserres  energy  at  the  same 
time. 

Moen.. 

[This  ad  appeared  in  tbe  New  York  Tim«» 

on  June  15.  1973 1 

EvEx  If  Ton  Have  Monet  to  Bosn.  Too 

SuocLo  Savs  Enbbct 
We  have  a  booklet   called  Monfj  Sa-.-.na 
Tips  from  MobU.  Its  free.  You  ought  to  have 
It.  even  If  a  shortage  of  cash  Is  not  one  of 
the  crises  In  your  life 

You  shotUd  have  this  booklet  because  ther« 
la  a  crisis  that  affects  you  no  matter  how  well 
off  you  may  be.  It's  the  energy  crisis  In  the 
rnltcd  States. 

We  Americans  use  far  more  energy  than 
any  other  people  on  earth  Energv  is  so  cen- 
tral to  our  Uvea  that  vlrtuaUv '  everything 
that  works  In  our  country— and  almost  every 
Job — depends  on  it  to  some  degree. 

OU  and  natural  gas  supply  three-quulen 
of  the  energy  used  Ui  the  mited  States.  Tet 
crude  oU  reserves  In  the  lower  48  states  are 
now  at  the  lowest  point  In  30  years.  whUe 
natural  gas  resenes  are  at  the  lowest  level 
since  1857.  Our  country  is  movUig  out  of  an 
era  of  abundant,  low-cost,  largely  Indlgenou* 
energy  Into  an  era  of  serious  and  grovnug 
shortage  of  domestic  energy  and  greatly  In- 
creased Imports. 

MeinwhUe,  the  demand  for  energy  u  crow- 
ing year  by  year. 

Dwmdimg  supply,  growing  demand  A  gas 
A  widening  gap  And  when  a  serious  supply- 
demand  gap  opens  in  anything  as  essential 
as  energy.  It's  a  crisis. 

Money  Savin}  Ti/ta  alms  to  help  alleviate 
the  energy  crisis.  It  lists  43  practical  ways  to 
reduce  your  consumption  of  tbe  energv  fuels 
(gasoline,  fuel  oil.  natural  giil  needed  to 
power  ycur  car,  your  alr-condltlonmg  and 
your  home-heating  syatem— and  to  save 
money  In  the  process. 
Here's  a  sample  tip.  about  driving: 
"With  a  manual  transmission,  get  your  cap 
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Into  lilgh  ge&r  qutclcly.  At  20  mph.  second 
gear  consumes  up  to  20^  more  fuel  Chan 
high — and  first  gear,  up  to  55':;  more." 

Here's  one  on  air  condlttonlng; 

"Tou  can  cut  down  hours  of  operation  by 
dra^rlDg  outdoor  air  through  the  hoiise  with 
an  attic  ventilating  fan." 

Sensible  stuff. 

Why  should  we  tell  you  bow  lo  save  fuel, 
when  weYe  In  the  business  of  selling  it? 

Because  the  most  Important  thing  we  can 
sell  right  DOW  Is  energy  conservation.  That's 
one  reason  we've  been  urging  Improvements 
In  mass  transit  all  these  mocthii.  We  hate  to 
aee  energy  fuels  wasted.  We  don't  believe  the 
gasoline  consumed  by  a  car  Idling  In  a  traffic 
jam  represents  the  best  possible  use  of  lim- 
ited petroleum  resources. 

Our  little  bootUet  won't  solve  the  energy 
crisis  in  the  Unlt«d  States.  Substantial  gov- 
emment  and  other  actions  are  needed.  But 
the  booklet  can  help. 

And  tt  certainly  won't  hurt  you  to  save 
money,  will  It? 

Send  for  a  tree  copy  of  ifoney  Saving  Tips 
from  Mobil.  Write  Room  646,  150  East  42nd 
Street,  New  Torfc.  New  Torfc  10017. 

Moan.. 

I  Advertisement  from  the  New  York  TUnea, 

June  38. 1973) 

Moan.  Nrws  Reuuse 

Mobil  OU  Corporation  today  announced 
It  l5  discontinuing  its  gasoline  advertlaing. 
Including  its  "Mr.  Dirt"  television  and  radio 
commernals. 

The  company  said  It  would  redirect  its  ef- 
forts toward  broad  public-service  and  pub- 
lic-information programs  covering  the  con- 
servation of  gasoline  and  specific  sugges- 
tions on  more  efficient  use  of  available  en- 
ergy. 

"The  Anierlcan  public  must  develop  a  new 
national  ethic  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
energy."  MobU  Chairman  Rawlelgh  Warner, 
Jr.  said.  "We  as  a  nation  must  adopt  long- 
term  approaches  to  conserve  energy,  because 
the  energy,-  shortage  will  be  with  us  for 
some  time." 

Please  note  there  la  do  "E"  In  MobU. 


(Advertisement  from  the  New  York  Times, 

Apr.  25,  19741 
This  Mant  Amekicai«s  VtDK*T  Doe  ix  Jaxtr- 

UABT    AXD    PESEUAMT.    THAJOCS    TO    TH«    66 

MPH  Speed  Lncrr 

This  January  ai:d  February  1,880  people 
didn't  get  killed  on  U.S.  highways  compared 
with  highway  fatalities  during  the  same 
montiis  last  year. 

Thls  January  and  February.  40,000  people 
didn't  su.fer  disabimg  injuries  In  car  ac- 
clden  ts  compared  with  the  number  hurt 
during  tl.e  same  months  last  year. 

So  say  the  statistics  compiled  by  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council. 

Some  of  the  lives  «-ere  saved  t>ecause 
motorists  couldn't  get  enough  gasoline  and 
used  their  cars  less.  But.  according  to  I^C, 
mos*.  of  the  lives  were  saved  because,  by  and 
large,  people  observed  the  65  mph  speed 
limit. 

Nationally,  fatalities  decreased  2S';&  in  the 
two-month  period  Traffic  deaths  In  some 
states  fell  even  more  dramatically — 46%  In 
Maryl&nd  BSTc  In  Rhode  Island.  1A%  in 
Utah— where  lower  speed  Umite  began  ear- 
lier or  were  more  vigorously  enforced. 

Caution:  these  figures  don't  cover  the 
weeks  following  the  lifting  of  the  Arab  oil 
embargo,  when  drivers  began  to  regain  some 
of  that  old  get-up-and-go-splrlt. 

Will  American  motorlats  once  again 
slaughter  G5.600  people  a  year  aa  they  did 
in  :973? 


We  hope  not.  We  hope  the  energy  crisis 
taught  us  not  Just  that  the  66  mph  limit 
saves  dollars  and  gasoline.  But  much,  much 
more. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Jo»ES  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  O'Neill)  .  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Lagoharsino  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Rhodes),  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'NEn.L) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sarasot)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter : ) 

Mr.  EscH,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan)  to  revUe  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Melcher.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brademas.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madoek  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  in  connection 
with  the  debate  on  HJl.  15736. 

'The  foUomng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sarasin)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  GiTDE  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Han R ARAN. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Prenzel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Regula. 

Mr.  Huber. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Seiberling  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  three  instances. 


Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Wolff  in  five  instances, 
Mr.  Bingham  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Hanna  in  six  Instances. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier. 
Mr.  Tiernan. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2354.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  lu  the  African 
Development  Pimd;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  3362.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,  and  continued  construction  of 
the  Federal  transmission  system  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  by  use  of  the  revenues  of  the  Fed- 
eral Columbia  River  Power  System  and  the 
proceeds  of  revenue  bonds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.R.  11873.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  several  States  in  carrying  out  a  program 
of  animal  health  research. 


BILLS   PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  the 
committee  did  on  August  2. 1974.  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJR.  B217.  An  act  to  exempt  from  duty  cer- 
tain equipment  and  repairs  for  vessels  oper- 
ated by  or  for  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
where  the  entries  were  made  in  connection 
with  vessels  arriving  before  January  5,  1971. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl,  10309.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  13.  1933  (Public  Law  73-40),  concern- 
ing safety  standards  for  boilers  and  pressure 
vessels,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  13264.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act.  1930.  relating  to  practices  In  the  market- 
ing of  perishable  agricultural  commodities. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  moTe  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  50  minutes  pjn.), 
imder  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  August  5, 1974,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXVI,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 


2618.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  Aa- 
dstant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Installatlont 
and  Housing),  transmitting  notice  of  the  lo- 
caUon,  nature,  and  estimated  coat  of  a  facu- 
lties project  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  Air  National  Guard,  pursuant  to  10  UJB.O. 
2333a(l):  to  the  Committee  on  Armwl 
Services. 

2619.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Inctallatlona  and  Logistics). 
transmitting  a  re[}ort  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other  busi- 
ness firms  for  JtUy  1973-May  1974,  pursuant 
to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Btislnesa  Act,  u 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Backing  and 
Currency. 

2620.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State,  truumltttng  of  bis  determination 
that  the  provisions  of  assistance  to  Egypt 
cotisiatlng  of  a  VH3A  helicopter  la  essential 
to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  such  assistance  wiU  neither  directly 
nor  Indirectly  assist  aggressive  actions  by 
Egypt,  pursuant  to  section  620(p)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended 
(22  UjS.C.  2370lp)  >  and  Executive  Order 
10ST3:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTalis, 

2621.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  plan 
for  the  use  and  distribution  of  Ponca  Judg- 
ment fimda  awarded  in  dockets  322,  323,  and 
S24  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commlaalon, 
pursuant  to  87  Stat.  466;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2622.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mlttlDg  a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  bearing  cases  in  the  Com- 
mission as  of  June  30,  1974.  piuvuant  to  sec- 
tion S{e)  of  the  Communications  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Coomiilttee  on  Interstat* 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Resolution  1258.  Resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concerning  ratification  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  and  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  this  Nation's  national  security 
and  Internal  policies  regarding  chemical  war- 
fare. (Rept.  No.  93-1267).  Referred  lo  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  WOLFF:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Ho\ise  Concurrent  Resolution  607.  Concur- 
rent resolution  for  negotiations  on  the 
Turkish  opium  ban;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  93-1358).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON: 

HJt.  16244.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Is- 
suance of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  com- 
memoration of  the  life  and  work  of  Harriet 
Tubman:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Poet  Office 
and  civil  Service. 

By   Mr.    DINOELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Osovix,  and  Mr.  Ktxos)  : 

HA.  16345.  A  but  to  amend  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of  1967  In  order  to 
strengthen  the  import  restrictions  which  may 
be  Imposed  to  deter  foreign  countries  from 


conducting  flsblng  operations  which  ad- 
versely affect  International  fishery  conserva- 
tion programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (for  himself 
and  Mr.-  BaxatTX) : 
HJEt.  16246.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  transfer 
of  atomic  technology  to  foreign  powers  with- 
out the  express  approval  of  the  Congress;  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  MADIOAN: 
HA.  16247.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  exemp- 
tion for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Estate  Tax. 
to  increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction, 
and  to  provide  on  alternate  method  of  val- 
tUng  certain  real  property  for  estate  tax  ptir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
HJt.    16348.    A    blU    to    amend    title    10, 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  a  tuition 
assistance  program  for  enlisted  members  of 
the  National   Guard  and   the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  the  Ready  Reserve:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HJR.  16249.  A  bill  to  support  the  price  of 
milk  at  90  percentum  of  the  parity  price  for 
the  period  beginning  AprU  1,  1974.  and  end- 
ing March  31.   1976:   to  the  Committee  on 
Aerl  culture. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN   (for  himself,  Ms. 
BtraKE  of  CaUfomla,  and  Mr.  Hak- 
aiNGTOH) : 
HJt.    16250.   A   bin   to   require  candidates 
for  Federal  office.  Members  of  the  Congress. 
and   officers   and   employees   of  the  United 
States   to   file   statements    with   the   Comp- 
troUer  General  with  respect  to  their  income 
and  financial  transact-ious;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   STEIGER  of   Wisconsin    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  CT;z.vn>: 
HJt.  16251.  A  bin  to  amend  the  ConaoU- 
dated  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WHITE: 
HA.  16252.  A  bUl  to  authorize  an  exchange 
of  lands  for  an  entrance  rood  at  Guadalupe 
Mountains    National    Park.    Tex.,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Us.  AB2UO: 
H.J.  Res.  1105.  Joint  resolution  deslgoatlng 
August  26  of  each  year  as  Women's  Equality 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
HJ.   Bes.    1106.   Joint   resolution    to   au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  Fourth  Sun- 
day in  September  annually  as  National  Next 
Door  Neighbor  Day;    to   the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself.  Mr. 

Ktsos.  Mr.  Yatsos,  Mr.  SaaBAHXs. 

Mr.  Bapalis.  Mr.  Wolff.  Mr.  Annttn- 

zio,  Mr.  Van  Dcqu-tn,  Mr.  McFai-i., 

Mr.    BuKK£    of    Massachusetts,    Mr. 

Waogonner.  Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  BoEArx, 

Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Cuuk.  Mrs. 

BocGs.   Mr.   EawAHDS  of  California. 

Mr.    Johnson    of    California.    Mr. 

SMtra    of    Iowa,    Mr.    Folct,    Miss 

Jordan.  Mr.  Chablxs  H.  Wilson  of 

California,  Mr.  Price  of  lUinols,  and 

Mr.  DfLSKi) : 

H.   Con.   Bes.   577.   Concurrent    resolution 

expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  regarding 

the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from  the 

Republic  of  Cyprus;    to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  AlTatra. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kt«os.  Mr.  Yathon.  Mr.  SAasANEs, 
Mr.  Bataus.  Mr.  Tooinan,  Mr. 
Charijcs  WtutoM  of  Texas.  Mr.  Bo- 
land.  Mrs.  SCKSOEDBS.  Mr.  HscHLca 


of    West   Virginia.    Mr.    SrtxD.   Ur. 

Downing,  Mr.  Macoonald.  Mr.  Jobv 

L.    BCBTON,    Mr.    HOWAEO.    Mr.    Hel- 
STOSKX,    Mr.    COKEN,    MT.    MosS,    MT. 

Obet.    Mr.    Yates.    Mr.    Rtan,    Mr. 

Hawkins,  Mr.  Phuxip  BcaioN.  Mr. 

Peppeb,  and  Mr.  Deinan)  : 

H.  Con.  Bes.   578.  Concurrent  reeolutloa 

expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  regardlog 

the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troc^s  from  the 

Republic  of  Cyprus:    to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRADKMA.S   (for  hlmselX.  Mr. 
Kraos.  Mr.  Yateon.  Mr.  SAaaANEs, 
Mr.    Bafalis,    Mr.    Danielsok.    Mr. 
Patten,  Mr.  Qiauio,  Mr.  Rrrss,  Mr. 
MuRpHT    of    minols.    Mr.    Mazzolz. 
Mr.  Mezvinsst,  Mr.  Long  of  Loulsl- 
AKA,  Mr.  McKat,  Mr.  Steelmak.  &Ir. 
Maeazzti,    Mr.    Mooehead    of    Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.  Mxnisb.  Mr. 
RiKALOo.   Mr.   KrrcHirac,   Mr    Hak- 
eaban.  Mr.  Saeattnt,  Mr.  Contz.  and 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado)  : 
H.  Con.  Bes.   579.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from 
the  Republic  of  Cyprus:   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRADKMAS   (for  himself.  Mr, 
Etbos,   Mr.   TAnOK,   Mr.   Saebanks, 
Mr.   Batalis,   Mr.   McCohmack,   Bia. 
AazcG,    Mr.    MoAKLrr,   Mr.   Rodxno, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Feet,  Mr.  O- 
BaiEN,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Steels,  Blr. 
TEEEN,  Mr.  HtTBXS,  Mr.  Mobcan,  Mr. 
Adaics,  Mr.  Peasix,  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr. 
Pettee,  Mr.  Hicks,  and  Mr.  Akcxk- 
SON  of  California) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  580.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from  the 
Republic  of  Cyprus;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANRAHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  FkASEB,  Mr.  BBOWir 
of  California,  Mr.  Raeick,  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Texas,  Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Mirr- 
CALTE.  Mr.  O'BaxrK.  Mr.  Yottnc  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Annxtnzio.  Mr.  Muspht 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Peicc  of  nilnola.  Mr. 
Grat,  Mr.  Andeeson  of  Illinois.  Blr. 
Klucztnski,  Mr.  Madican.  Mr.  RoN- 
CALLO  of  New  York,  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mr.    HoETOn.    Ms.    BoLTZiCAif,    Mr. 
Stsaiton,  Mr.  HrasrR.  Mr.   Collxee. 
and  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland ) : 
H-  Con.  Res.  581.  Concurrcni  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  imprisonment  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion of  a  Lithuanian  seaman,  who  is  a  U.S. 
citizen,     and     who    unsuccessfully     sought 
asylum  aboard  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  ship;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANRAHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
CoaxN.    Mr.    Ceane,    Mr.    Moakixt, 
Mr.  Flood,  Mrs.  Heckles  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mrs.  Oeasso,  Mr.  Asonob. 
and  Mr.  McCloet)  : 
H.  Con.  Bes.  582.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  Imprisonment  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion of  a  Lithuanian  seaman,  who  is  a  U.S. 
citizen,     and     who     unsuccessfully     sought 
asylum  aboard  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  ship;  lo 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By    Mr.   FINDLEY: 
H.  Res.  1286.  Resolution  regarding  censure 
of  President  Richard  M.  Ntvon:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WINN : 
H.  Res.  1289.     Resolution     eEpresslng     the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  au  international  effort  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  famine  and  to  lessen  human  suf- 
fering; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Augitst  2,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Qdimtin  N.  Btni- 
DicK.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  EUon.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almlghtj-  God.  in  whose  Io\1ng  care  we 
come  and  go  about  our  daily  duties,  keep 
us  as  conscious  of  Thy  nearness  while  we 
work  as  when  we  pray  When  times  are 
tense  and  spirits  taut,  when  the  work- 
load Is  heavy  and  the  time  of  rest  too 
brief,  help  us  "to  lean  upon  the  ever- 
lasting arms"  which  reach  cut  to  support, 
strengthen,  and  lift  us  up.  Show  us  the 
way  to  a  life  of  poise,  peace,  and  power 
greater  than  we  now  possess.  Make  this 
a  day  of  faith  and  adventure,  of  \-ifion 
and  victory,  of  friendship  and  fraternity, 
of  hope  and  helpfulness.  Keep  us  faithful 
to  our  high  trust  as  servants  of  the  Re- 
public. When  the  day  is  done,  send  us  to 
our  re.'^t  with  joy  and  peace  in  our  hearts. 

We  pray  In  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 

'Mr.    E.«TLANDi. 

The  second  assi^^lant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

V.S.  SrNATE. 
PaESIDINT  PRO  TEMPOKE, 

Washington,  DC,  August  J.  J974. 
To  the  Senate: 

BeLng  umporarll;  absent  from  tlie  Senate 
oa  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Qvzimn  N 
Bi-»Dica.  a  Senator  from  the  state  of  tiortb 
I>akota.  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Cb&lr 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Rkstlaho. 
President  pro  tempore, 

Mr.  BURDICK  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
has  signed  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  2665.  An  act  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  tlulted  states  In  the 
International  Development  Association  and 
to  permit  tJ.S-  cltlans  to  purchase,  hold,  sell, 
or  otherwise  deal  with  gold  In  the  United 
States  or  abroad; 

S.  3477.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 9.  1955,  relating  to  school  fare  subsidy 
for  transportation  of  schoolchildren  wltbln 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

HJl.  8217.  An  act  to  exempt  from  duty 
certain  equipment  and  repairs  for  vessels 
operated  by  or  for  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  where  the  entries  were  made  In  co:i- 
nectlon  with  vessels  arriving  before  Jan- 
uary 5.  1971,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJt.  10309.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  13,  1933  (Public  Law  73-40),  concern- 
ing safety  standards  for  boilers  and  pres- 
sure vessels,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  13264.  An  act  to  amend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Perishable  Agncultural  Com- 
modities Act.  1930.  relating  to  practices  In 
the  marketing  of  perishable  agricultural 
commcdlMfis. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequentlv 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  BtjRDicK*. 


supply  system  which  must  be  relocated  as  a 
result  of  project  construction.  The  discount 
rate  applicable  to  the  project  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  remain  In  effect  for 
piu7>oses  of  cost- benefit  analyses. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 
Under  authority  of  the  order  entered 
on  August  1.  1974.  Mr  Monioya.  from 
th-  Committee  on  Public  Works,  on  Au- 
gust 1.  1974,  submitted  a  report  on  the 
bill  'S.  3641 J  to  amend  the  Public  Work.s 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  19C5 
to  extend  the  authorizations  for  a  3- 
year  period,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
p  inted   'Rept.  No.  33-1055). 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFTELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unaniinoas  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tliurs- 
day.  August  1. 1974.  te  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  .Lorisent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1002.  1004.  and  10C5. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MODIFICATION  OP  THE  FLOOD 
CONTROL  ACT  OP  1965 

The  bill 'S.  3537i  to  modify  section  204 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat. 
1085)  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  paired,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enactei  by  the  Senate  and  Hotaie 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
project  for  flood  protection  and  other  pur- 
poses on  Willow  Creek.  Oregon,  u  authorized 
by  section  204  or  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1965  179  SUt.  1086)  la  hereby  modlfled  to 
provide  for  reformulation  and  construction 
of  the  project  for  purposes  of  flood  control, 
recreation,  flsh  and  wildlife,  and  future  Ir- 
rigation use  In  accordance  with  reclamation 
law  of  costs  allocated  to  Irrigation,  and  to 
authorize  advance  participation  with  the  city 
of  Heppner.  Oregon,  In  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  those  elements  of  the  city's  water 


AMENDMENT     OP     THE     AGRICUL- 
TURAL ACT  OF  1954 

The  bill  (S.  2189)  to  amend  section  602 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  (n  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 602  of  the  Agrlculttiral  Act  of  1954,  u 
amended,  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  Appropriations  avaUabte  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  be  used  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  orientation  and  language 
training  to  families  of  ofllcers  and  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  antici- 
pation of  an  assignment  abroad  of  such  ofll- 
cers and  employees  or  while  abroad  pursuant 
to  this  Act  or  other  authority:  Provided 
That  the  facilities  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute  or  other  Oovemment  faculties  shall 
be  used  wherever  practicable.". 
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INVESTIGATION  OP  PRICE  SPREADS 
IN  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  351)  authoriz- 
ing an  Investigation  of  price  spreads  and 
margins  for  livestock,  dairy  products, 
poultry,  and  eggs,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  Its  preamble.  Is  as 
fallows : 

Whereas  a  strong  viable  farm  livestock  In- 
dustry Is  essential  to  the  very  well-belog  of 
this  Nation's  economy:  and 

Whereas  costs  of  production  In  the  live- 
stock, dairy,  poultry,  and  egg  Industry  have 
skyrocketed  and  show  no  signs  of  abatement; 
and 

Whereas  the  ability  to  provide  the  consum- 
ers of  this  Nation  with  an  abundance  of  qual- 
ity food  now,  and  In  the  future.  Is  thus  being 
Jeopardized;  and 

Whereas  farm  prices  of  livestock,  dairy 
products,  poultry,  and  eggs  have  declined 
materially;  and 

Whereas  these  reduced  prices  to  farmers 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  fully  reflected  In 
reductions  of  prices  at  reull  to  consumers: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Senate,  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  tindertalce  Immediately  an 
mvestlgatlon  of  margins  that  exist  between 
farm  prices  of  the  specified  commodities  and 
prices  at  retail,  to  determine — 

(a)  the  margins  that  exist  now  and  have 
existed  In  the  past,  for  the  specified  com- 
modities; 

(b)  the  changes  In  the  relative  values  of 
the  Items  that  comprise  the  margin; 

(c)  whether  these  margins  fully  reflect  ap- 
propriate farm  price  changes; 

(d)  whether  any  Imporunt  level  In  the 
food  marketing  chain  experienced  any  losses 
since  August  1973; 

(e)  profits  of  each  Important  level  In  the 
food  marketing  chain; 

(f)  on  a  preliminary  basis  whether  market 
power  concentration  exists  to  the  extent  that 
such  concentration  Impedes  competitive 
forces. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Win- 
ton  W.  Marshall  to  be  a  lieutenant 
general. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  second  assistant  leglslui.ive  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
In  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NA'VY 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  In 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  1975— UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  D.C.  appropriations  bill  Is 
called  up  and  made  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate,  there  be  a  time  limi- 
tation thereon  of  1  hour,  with  the  time 
to  be  divided  between  Mr.  Bayh  and  Mr. 
Mathias;  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
on  any  amendment,  debatable  motion,  or 
appeal  of  30  minutes,  with  the  division 
and  control  of  time  in  the  usual  form. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  next 
Thursday,  at  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business,  the  Senate  take  up  the  D.C.  ap- 
propriationa  blU. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  on  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 
AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1014  (S.  3641) . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  3641)  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  GconorrUc  Development  Act  of 
1966  to  extend  the  authorizations  for  a  3- 
year  period,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following: 
That  the  first  sentence  of  section  105  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  la  amended  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
liisertUig  a  comma  and  the  following;  "and 
not  to  exceed  $300,000,000  for  each  of  tbe 
fiscal  years  endli^  June  30,  1075.  June  30. 
1976.  and  June  30.  1977.".  The  final  sentence 
of  section  105  of  such  Act,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  "and"  after  the  words 
"June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  ",  June  30, 
1075.  June  30.  1976.  and  June  30,  1977". 

Skc.  2.  Section  103  of  tbe  PubUc  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  IMS,  ma 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•Sec.  102.  For  each  ol  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30.  1975.  June  30.  1976.  and  June  30. 
1077.  not  to  exceed  »30.000.000  of  tlie  funds 
authorized    to   be   appropriated    under  sec- 


tion 105  of  this  Act  for  each  such  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  for  grants  for  operation 
of  any  health  project  funded  under  this  title 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 
Such  grants  may  be  mode  up  to  100  per 
centum  of  the  estimated  coat  of  the  first 
fiscal  year  of  operation  and  up  to  100  per 
centum  of  the  deficit  In  funds  available  far 
operation  of  the  facility  during  the  second 
fiscal  year  of  operation.  Ko  grant  shall  be 
made  for  the  second  fiscal  year  of  operation 
of  any  faculty  unless  the  agency  operating 
such  facility  has  adopted  a  plan  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  providing  for  the  funding  of  op- 
erations on  a  permanent  basis.  Any  grant 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  upon  the 
condition  that  tbe  operation  of  the  faculty 
wUl  be  conducted  under  efficient  manage- 
ment practices  designed  to  obviate  operating 
deficits,  as  determined  by  tbe  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  201(0  of  such  Act,  as 
amended,  la  amended  by  striking  out  tbe 
period  at  the  end  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  and  shall  not  exceed  9100,000,000 
per  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1975.  June  30,  1976,  and  June  30c 
1077.". 

(b)  Section  202  of  such  Act.  as  amended. 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  all  of  subsection  la)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  tbe  foUowlng  new 
subsection; 

"Sec.  202.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ised to  aid  In  financing,  within  a  redevelop- 
ment area,  the  purchase  or  development  of 
land  and  faculties  (Including  machinery  and 
equipment)  for  Industrial  or  commercial 
usage.  Including  the  construction  of  new 
buddings,  tbe  rebebllitatlon  cf  abandoned  or 
unoccupied  buildings,  and  the  alteration, 
conversion,  or  enlargement  of  existing  budd- 
ings by  (A)  purchasing  evidences  of  Indebt- 
ednec.s,  (B)  making  loans  (Vhlcb  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section  shall  Include  partici- 
pation In  loans),  (Ct  guaranteeing  loans 
made  to  private  borrowers  by  private  lending 
Institutions,  for  any  of  the  purposes  referred 
to  In  this  paragraph  upon  application  of  such 
institution  and  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary'  may  prescribe,  ex- 
cept that  no  such  guarantee  shall  at  any  time 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  tbe 
outstanding  unpaid  balance  cf  such  loan. 

"(21  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  aid  In 
financing  any  Industrial  or  commercial  ac- 
tively within  a  redevelopment  area  by  (A) 
making  working  capital  loans.  (B)  guaran- 
teeing working  capital  loans  made  to  private 
borrowers  by  private  lending  Instltutloiu 
upon  application  of  such  Institution  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  except  that  no  such 
guarantee  shall  at  any  time  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  the  outstanding 
unpaid  balance  of  such  loan.  iCi  guarantee- 
mg  rental  payments  of  leases  for  buUdlngs 
and  equipment,  except  that  no  such  guaran- 
tee shall  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  remain- 
ing rental  payments  required  by  the  lease," 

(2)  by  striking  In  subsection  lb)  (7)  tbe 
comma  after  the  words  "no  loan"  and  Insert- 
ing immediately  thereafter  the  words  "or 
guarantee.". 

(3t  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (b)(9) 
"Loan  assistance"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "Loan  assistance  (other  than  for  a  work- 
ing capital  loan)". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  302  of  such  .Act,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  redesignating  such 
section  aa  section  303. 

(b)  Such  Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  section  301  tbe 
following  new  section  302 ; 

"Sec.  soa.  (a)  (11  The  Secretary  Is  autbor- 
Ized.  upon  application  of  anv  cltv  or  other 
political  subiilvlslon  of  a  State,  or  sub-State 
planning  and  development  organization  i  In. 
eluding  an  economic  development  district  t . 
to  make  direct  grants  to  such  city,  other  po- 
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Utlc&l  subdlTislon.  or  organization  to  par  up 
to  eo  p«r  cei5tiim  cf  the  coet  for  Pconcmic 
deTelopmeni  planning.  Such  assistance  shall 
also  bF  provided  to  nsstsT.  economic  develop- 
ment districts  in  carryiDe  out  anv  revien- 
procedure  required  pursuant  to  title  IV  ol 
the  Intergorermaental  Cooperation  Act  ot 
1968,  IX  such  district  has  been  designated  as 
the  agency  to  conduct  ?uch  review-.  Assistance 
•under  this  subsection  may  be  provided  m 
addition  to  assistance  avai!.;.ble  to  org:anlza- 
Tions  xmder  section  30libt  of  this  Act,  but 
shall  not  supplant  such  assistance. 

■  (21  The  economic  development  planning 
assL^ted  under  this  subsection  shall  Include 
systematic  efforts  to  reduce  unemployment 
and  increase  incomes.  Such  planning  shall 
be  a  continuous  process  involving  public  of- 
ficials and  private  citizens  In  analyzing  local 
economies,  defining  development  goals,  deter- 
mining. project  opportunities  and  formulat- 
ing and  implementing  &  development  pro- 
gTiin. 

■  (b).n  The  Secretary  is  authorized  upon 
application  of  any  State  to  make  direct 
grants  to  such  State  to  pay  up  to  80  per 
centum  of  the  cost  for  economic  develop- 
ment planning.  Each  State  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  title  shali  establish  a  con- 
tinuing comprehensive  planning  process  for 
economic  development  carried  on  coopera- 
tively by  the  State  and  its  political  subdivl- 
elons  and  sub-State  planning  and  develop- 
ment organl2atlon3  'including  development 
districts).  Such  planning  process  shall  be 
part  of  an  overall  State  planning  process 
which  shall  establish  overall  State  goals,  ob- 
jectives and  prloriUes  for  the  guidance  of 
economic  development  planning  within  the 
State  and  for  the  provision  of  assistance 
under  section  304  of  this  Act.  The  planning 
proce?;?.  assisted  under  this  subsection  shall 
consider  the  provision  of  public  works  to 
$tunula^e  and  channel  development,  eco- 
nomic oppc^unlties  and  choices  for  Indlvld- 
■uals.  to  support  sound  land  use.  and  to  en- 
hance and  protect  the  environment.  Includ- 
ing the  conservation  and  preservation  of 
open  epices  and  environmental  qua!ltv.  the 
provision  of  public  services,  and  the  balance 
oi  physical  and  human  resources  through  the 
management  and  control  of  physical  devel- 
opment. The  asalfitance  available  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  available  to  develop  an 
annual  inventory  of  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  assistance  under  section  304  of  this 
Act.  £ach  State  receiving  assistance  under 
rhis  subsection  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary an  annual  report  on  the  planning  proc- 
ess assisted  under  this  subsection. 

"  1 2 )  Any  State  planning  process  assisted 
under  this  subsijction  shall  be  conducted  co- 
operatively by  the  State.  Its  political  subdl- 
vislonB.  economic  development  districts,  and 
development  organizations  located  in  whole 
or  in  part  wltliin  such  State.  In  order  to 
Jacltitat*  cooperative  planning  required 
under  this  subsection,  plans  or  programs  pre- 
pared with  assistance  under  subsection  'ai 
of  this  section  shall  be  made  available  to 
such  Sute. 

"(ti  The  planning  assistance  authorized 
under  tills  title  shall  be  used  in  accordance 
with  the  review  procedure  recjulred  pursu- 
ant to  title  rv  of  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1B98  and  shall  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  any  other  available  Fed- 
eral planning  assistance  to  assure  adequate 
and  effective  planning  and  economical  use 
of  f 'jnds  ■■ 

!  c ;  Section  303  of  such  Act.  as  redesignated 
by  thla  Act.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "tar' 
immediately  after  '•Set.  303",  by  striking 
"this  titie"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section*  801  and  302  of  this  Act**,  by  strik- 
ing out  the  peruxi  at  the  ead  of  such  sub- 
section and  Inserting  in  lieu  tiiereof  the 
following:  "and  •75.000,000  per  flacal  year 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1976, 
June  SO,  1976.  and  June  30,  1977.".  and  by 


adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsecuou: 

■•(b)  Not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  in  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1975,  June 
30.  1976.  and  June  30.  1977,  of  the  sums  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  under  subsection 
(a>  of  this  section,  shall  be  available  to  make 
grants  under  subsection  (b^  of  section  303.". 

(d)  Such  Act.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  303  of  the  following  new 
fiCcClon: 

"STPPLZJOCNTAL  AND  BASIC   QEAWTS 

"Sec.  304.  ia>  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  850.000.000  lor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975.  and  $100,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
19T6.  and  June  30,  1977,  for  apportionment 
by  the  Secretary  Bmong  the  States  for  the 
piuvcee  of  supplementing  or  making  grants 
and  loans  euthorlzed  under  titles  I,  H.  and 
IV  of  this  Act.  Such  funds  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States  in  the  ratio  which 
all  grants  made  under  title  I  of  this  Act 
since  August  26.  1065.  in  each  State  bear  to 
thfc  total  of  aU  such  grants  made  in  all  the 
States  since  August  26.  1965. 

"(b)  Funds  apportioned  to  a  State  pur- 
sunnt  to  subsection  (al  shall  be  available 
for  supplementing  or  making  such  grants  or 
loans  If  the  State  makes  a  contribution  of  at 
lea^t  25  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  sucli 
grant  or  loaa  iu  each  case.  Funds  apportioned 
to  a  State  under  subsection  la)  shall  rem.-tlu 
available  to  such  State  uutU  obligated  or 
e.xpended  by  it. 

"(c)  Funds  apportioned  to  a  State  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  may  be  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernor In  supplementing  grant.'?  or  loans  with 
respect  to  any  project  or  assistance  author- 
ized under  title  Z,  n,  or  IV  of  this  Act.  and 
popro'-ed  by  the  Secretary  after  July  1,  1974. 
Such  grants  may  be  used  to  reduce  or  waive 
the  non-Federal  share  otherwise  required 
bv  this  Act.  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
suosectlon  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  grant  or  loan  for 
which  all  or  any  portion  of  the  basic  Federal 
contribution  to  the  project  under  this  Act 
is  proposed  to  be  made  with  fimds  available 
under  this  section,  no  such  Federal  contribu- 
tion shall  be  made  until  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  certifies  that  such  project  meets 
all  of  the  requirements  of  this  Act  and  could 
be  approved  for  Federal  contribution  under 
this  Act  if  funds  were  available  tuider  this 
Ace  (Other  than  section  S09)  for  such  project. 
Funds  may  be  provided  for  projects  in  a 
State  under  this  section  only  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  level  of  Federal  and 
State  financial  assistance  under  this  Act 
(other  than  section  509)  and  under  Acts  oth- 
er than  this  Act,  for  the  same  t>'pe  of  proj- 
ects in  the  State,  will  not  be  diminished  In 
order  to  substitute  funds  authorized  by  this 
section. 

"(e)  After  June  30,  1976.  funds  appor- 
tioned to  a  State  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  used  by  the  Governor  in  a  manner 
which  is  consistent  with  the  State  plannmg 
proce&s  assisted  under  section  302  of  tbl9 
Act.  tf  such  planning  process  has  been  estab- 
lished In  such  State  " 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Title  IV  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  of  section  401  (a ) : 

"(8)  tboee  areas  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  determines,  on  the  ba^ls  of  average  an- 
nual available  unemployment  statistics,  were 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year.";  and 

f2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  section  401(a)(7)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon, 

(b)  Any  area  of  substantial  unemployment 
so  designated  under  authority  of  section  102 
of  title  I  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1966  which  has  not  had 
such  dealgnatlon  terminated  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 


for  the  purposes  of  such  Act  to  be  such  an 
area  designated  under  section  401(a)(8)  of 
such  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Section  401(a)  (S)  of  such  Act,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Proridcd,  however. 
That  uninhabited  Federal  or  State  Indian 
reservations  or  trust  or  restricted  Indian- 
owned  land  areas  may  be  designated  where 
such  designation  would  permit  assistance  to 
Indian  trlt>e6,  with  a  direct  beneficial  effect 
on  the  economic  well-bemg  of  Indians:" 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  403(b)(1)(B)  of  such 
Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "two  or  more  redevelopment  areas" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at  leait  one  re- 
development area". 

(b)  Section  403  of  nuch  Act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  such 
section  the  following  two  pcw  subsections: 
"(l)  Each  economic  development  district 
designated  by  the  Secretary  under  thl.i  sec- 
tion shall  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  or  after  Its 
desglnatlon  provide  ttiat  a  copy  of  the  dis- 
trict overall  economic  development  program 
be  furnished  to  the  appropriate  regional 
commission  established  under  title  V  of  this 
Act,  If  any  part  of  such  propo:^>d  district  is 
within  such  a  region,  or  to  the  Appal.ichian 
Regional  Commission  established  under  the 
Appal;ichlan  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965.  If  any  part  of  such  proposed  district 
Is  within  the  Appalachian  region. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide the  financial  asrl.5tance  which  Is  avail- 
able to  a  redevelopment  area  under  this  Act 
to  those  parts  of  an  economic  development 
district  which  are  not  within  a  redevelop- 
ment area,  when  such  assistance  will  be  of 
substantial  direct  benefit  to  a  redevelopment 
area  within  such  district.  Such  financial  as- 
sistance shall  be  provided  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  provided  In 
this  Act  for  a  redevelopment  area,  except  that 
nothing  in  thla  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  permit  such  parts  to  receive  the 
Increase  In  the  amount  of  grant  a<isl5tance 
authorized  In  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
Sa)  of  this  section-". 

I  c )  Section  403  ( g)  of  such  Act.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974."  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "per  fiscal  year  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1974,  June 
30.  1976.  June  30.  1976,  and  June  30.  1977,". 
Sec.  8.  Title  IV  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966,  a« 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 
"Part  C — Inoun  Econouic  Devexopment 
'Sec.  404.  In  order  to  assure  a  minimum 
Federal  conunltment  to  alleviate  economic 
distress  of  Indiana,  In  addition  to  their  eli- 
gibility for  assistance  with  funds  authorized 
under  other  parts  of  this  Act.  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$25,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal  yean 
ending  June  30.  1975,  June  30.  1976,  and 
June  30,  1977.  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
assistance  under  this  Act  to  Indian  tribes. 
Such  sums  shall  be  in  addition  to  all  other 
funds  made  available  to  Indian  tribes  under 
this  Act." 

Sec.  9.  fa)  Section  603  of  such  Act.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  "district," 
In  paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (a),  immedi- 
ately after  "other  Federal.  State,". 

(b|  The  first  sentence  of  section  50S(a)  (2) 
of  such  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  training  programs'  and  insert- 
ing "training  programs,  and  the  payment  of 
admlnl.stratlve  expenses  to  sub-State  plan- 
ning and  development  organizations  (In- 
cluding economic  development  districts)," 
In  Iteu  thereof. 

(c)  Section  509(d)  of  such  Act.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  to 
be  available  until  expended.  $95,000,000." 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal 
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year  ending  June  30.  1974,  to  be  available 
until  expended,  $95,000,000,  and  for  each  of 
me'  i.Hcal  years  endmg  June  30.  1976. 
June  20,  1876,  and  June  30.  1977.  to  be  avail- 
able until  expended.  $200,000,000.". 

idi  Section  511  of  such  Act,  as  amended, 
tj  amended  to  read  as  follows ; 

"COOBDINATION* 

■SEC.  511.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  coor- 
dinate his  activities  in  making  grants  and 
loans  sr.d  providing  technical  assistance 
under  this  Act  with  tho«e  of  each  of  the  re- 
gional commissions  (acting  through  the 
Federal  and  State  cocbairmenj  established 
under  this  Act  In  makmg  grants  and  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  under  this  title, 
and  e.ich  of  such  regional  commissions  shall 
coordinate  Its  activities  in  making  grants 
and  providing  technical  assistance  under  this 
title  with  those  activities  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act. 

"  I  b  I  Each  regional  commission  estab- 
lished under  thla  Act  shall  give  due  consld- 
er^tiou  in  carrying  out  its  activities  under 
parAgrapha  (2|  and  (7)  of  section  603(ai  of 
t;ila  Act  lo  the  activities  of  other  Federal. 
State,  local,  and  sub-State  (Including  eco- 
nomic development  districts)  planning 
agencies  In  the  region." 

SBC  10.  Title  V  of  the  Public  Wcnrks  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
3181  et  seq.)  )&  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the   following   new  section: 

■RECiONAL  EXCESS  PBOPKBTT  PBOGSAU 

"SEC.  514.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  and  subject  to  subsection 
(bi.  the  Federal  cochalrman  of  each  re- 
gional commission  established  under  section 
5(J2  of  this  Act  may  acquire  excess  property, 
without  reimbursement,  through  the  Ad- 
mlntstrator  of  General  Services  and  shall 
dispo&e  of  such  property,  without  reimburse- 
ment and  for  the  purpose  of  economic  devel- 
opment, by  loaning  to,  or  by  vesting  title  in. 
any  of  the  following  recipients  located 
wholly  or  partially  within  the  economic  de- 
velopment region  of  such  Federal  cochalr- 
manr 

"(1 1  any  Stote  or  political  subdivision 
thereof: 

"  1 2  f  any  tax-supported  organization; 

'  t3)  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  group, 
pueblo,  or  Alaskan  village  or  Regional  Cor- 
por;iticn  (as  defined  by  the  Alaska  Native 
Land  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1971)  recc^- 
nlzed  by  the  Federal  Government  or  any 
State,  and  any  business  owned  by  any  trltx. 
band,  group,  pueblo,  village,  or  Regional 
Corporation; 

"(4t  any  tax -supported  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate hospital;  and 

"(5)  any  tax-supported  or  nonprofit  private 
Institution  of  higher  education  requiring  a 
high  school  diploma,  or  equivalent,  as  a  basis 
for  admission. 

Such  recipient  may  have,  but  need  not  have. 
received  any  other  aid  under  this  Act.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  until  a  regional 
commission  Is  established  for  the  State  of 
Alaska  under  section  502  of  this  Act.  in  the 
case  of  the  State  of  Alaska  the  Secretary  uf 
Commerce  shall  exercise  the  authority 
granted  to  a  Federal  cochalrman  under  this 
section. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 

"  ( 1 )  each  Federal  cochal rman.  In  the 
acquiring  of  excess  propprty.  shall  have  the 
same  priority  as  other  Federal  agencies;  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  rules. 
regulations,  and  procedures  for  administer- 
ing subsection  (a)  which  may  be  different 
for  each  economic  development  region, 
except  that  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Federal  cochalrman  of  a  region  before 
prescribing  such  rules,  regulations,  and  pro- 
cedures for  such  region. 

"(c)(1)  The  recipient  of  any  property  dis- 
posed of  by  any  Federal  cochalrman  under 
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subsection  (a)  shall  pay.  to  the  Federal 
agency  having  custody  of  the  property,  all 
costs  of  care  and  handling  Incurred  In  the 
acquiring  and  disposing  of  such  property; 
and  such  recipient  shall  pay  all  costs  which 
may  be  incurred  regarding  such  property 
after  such  Federal  cochalrman  disposes  of 
It.  except  that  such  recipient  $hBll  not  pay 
any  costs  incurred  after  such  property  ia 
returned  under  subsection  (e*. 

"(2 1  No  Federal  cochalrman  may  be  in- 
volved at  any  time  In  the  receiving  or  process- 
ing of  any  costs  paid  by  the  recipient  under 
paragraph  (l ) . 

"(d)  Each  Federal  cochalrman,  not  later 
than  six  calendar  months  after  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year,  shall  account  to  the  Secre- 
tary, as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  for  all 
property  acquired  and  disposed  of.  Including 
any  property  acquired  but  not  disposed  of 
under  subsection  (a)  during  such  fiscal 
year.  The  Secretary  shall  have  access  to  all 
Information  and  related  lEiaterlal  In  the 
possession  of  such  Federal  cochalrman  re- 
garding such  property. 

"(e)  Any  property  determined  by  the  Fed- 
eral cochalrman  to  be  no  longer  needed  for 
the  purpose  of  economic  development  shall 
be  reported  by  the  recipient  to  the  Admln- 
L';trator  of  General  Services  for  disposition 
under  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949. 

"(f)  The  value  of  any  property  acquired 
and  disposed  of.  including  any  property 
acquired  but  not  disposed  of,  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  be  taken  nto  accoimt  in 
the  computation  of  any  appropriation,  or  any 
authorization  for  appropriation,  regarding 
any  regional  commission  established  under 
section  S02  or  any  office  of  the  Federal  co- 
chairman  of  such  commission. 
"(g>  For  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  the  term  'care  and  handling'  has  the 
meaning  given  It  by  section  3(h)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  472(h));  and 

"(3)  the  term  'excess  property*  has  the 
meaning  given  It  by  section  3(e)  of  such 
Act  (40  U3C  472(e)).  except  that  such 
term  does  not  Include  real  property.". 

Sec.  11.  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend 
the  authorizations  for  titles  I  through  IV 
through  fi5C$I  year  1971",  approved  July  6, 
1970  (Public  Law  91-304),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1974"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "1977". 

Sec.  12.  The  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  title 
at  the  end  of  the  Act : 

"TITLE  IX— SPECIAL  ECONO^^C  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  ADJUSTMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

"PtJRPOSE 

"Sec.  901.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  provide  special  economic  development  and 
adjustment  assistance  programs  to  help 
State  and  local  areas  meet  special  needs 
arising  from  actual  or  threatened  severe  un- 
employment arising  from  economic  disloca- 
tion. Including  unemployment  arising  from 
actions  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
from  compliance  with  environmental  re- 
quirements which  remove  economic  actlvl- 
tlea  from  a  Icjitlty.  and  economic  adjust- 
ment problems  resulting  from  severe  changes 
in  economic  conditions,  and  to  encourage 
cooperative  '.ntergovernmental  action  to  pre- 
vent or  solve  economic  adjustment  problems. 
"DEnKinoN 

"Sec.  903.  As  used  Iu  this  title,  the  term 
'eligible  recipient*  means  a  redevelopment 
area  or  economic  development  district  estab- 
lished under  title  IV  of  this  Act.  an  Indian 
tribe,  a  State,  a  city  or  other  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  or  a  consortium  of  such 
political  subdivisions. 


"CftAMTSBT    SECaCTAJtT 

"Sec.  903.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  directly  to  any  eligible 
recipient  In  an  area  which  the  Secretary 
has  determined  has  experienced,  or  may  rea- 
sonably be  foreseen  to  be  about  to  experi- 
ence, a  special  need  to  meet  on  expected  rise 
In  unemp!o;*m«nt,  or  other  economic  adjust- 
nient  problems  (including  those  caused  by 
any  action  or  decision  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment) to  carr>'  out  or  develop  a  plan  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  ibi 
of  this  section  and  which  Is  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  to  use  such  grants  for  any  of  the 
following:  public  facilities,  public  services. 
business  development,  planning,  unemploy- 
ment compensation  (in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section),  rent  supple- 
ments, mortgage  payment  assistance,  re- 
search, technical  assistance,  training,  reloca- 
tion of  individuals,  and  other  appropriate 
assistance. 

"(21  (A)  Such  grants  may  be  used  Indirect 
expenditures  by  the  eligible  recipient  or 
through  redistribution  by  it  to  public  and 
private  entitles  In  grants.  loans,  loan  guar- 
antees, or  other  appropriate  assistance,  but 
no  grant  shali  be  made  by  an  eligible  re- 
cipient to  a  private  profitmaklng  enttcy. 

"'B>  Grants  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation shaU  be  made  to  the  State-  Granu 
for  any  other  purpose  shall  tie  made  to  any 
appropriate  eligible  recipient  capable  of 
carrying  out  such   purpose. 

"(bi  No  plan  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  unless  such 
plan  sliall — 

"  ( 1 )  identify  each  economic  development 
a.nd  adjustment  need  of  the  area  of  which 
assistance  la  sought  under  this  title; 

"(2)  describe  each  activity  planned  to 
meet  each  such  need: 

"(3)  explain  the  details  of  the  method  of 
carrying  out  each  such  planned  activity-. 

••(4)  contain  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  proceeds  from  the  repay- 
ment ofloans  made  by  the  eligible  recipient 
with  funds  granted  under  this  title  will  be 
used  for  economic  adjustment,  and 

"(5)  be  in  such  form  and  contain  aucth 
additional  information  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  to  the  extent  pracu- 
cable  shall  coordinate  his  activities  in  re- 
quiring plans  and  making  grants  and  loans 
under  this  title  with  regional  commissions, 
sute*..  economic  development  districts  and 
other  appropriate  planning  and  development 
organizations. 

"(dt  In  each  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines  a  need  for  assistance  under  sut>- 
section  (a)  of  this  section  due  to  an  in- 
crease In  unemployment  and  makes  a  grant 
under  this  section."  the  Secretary  siiall  trans- 
fer funds  available  under  this  title  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  provide  to  any  individual  unemployed 
as  a  result  of  the  dislocation  for  which  such 
grant  Is  made,  such  assistance  as  he  deems 
appropriate  while  such  individual  is  unem- 
ployed. Sucli  assistance  as  the  Secretary  ol 
Lttlx^r  shall  provide  shall  l>e  available  to  on 
lndl\-ldual  not  otherwise  disqualified  under 
State  taw  for  unemployment  compensation 
benefits,  as  long  as  the  Individual's  unem- 
ployment caused  by  the  dislocation  con- 
tinues or  until  the  mdivldual  is  reemployed 
In  a  suitable  position,  but  no  longer  than  one 
year  after  the  unemployment  commences. 
Such  assistance  for  a  week  of  u:iemplo>inent 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  weekly 
amount  autliorized  under  the  unemplo>ment 
compensation  law  of  the  State  m  which  the 
dislocation  occurred,  and  the  amount  of  as- 
sistance \mder  this  subsection  shall  be  re- 
duced by  any  amount  of  unemployment  n*m- 
pensatioD  or  of  private  income  protection  In- 
surance compensation  available  to  such  in- 
dividual for  such  week  of  unemployment. 
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The  SecretiTT  of  Labor  Is  directed  to  provide 
such  assistance  through  agreements  with 
States  which.  In  his  judgment,  have  an  ade- 
quate system  for  administering  such  assist- 
ance through  existing  state  agencies. 

"REPOaTS    AND   EVALUATION 

•Sec.  904.  (a)  Each  eligible  recipient  which 
receives  assistance  under  this  title  shall  an- 
nuaUy  during  the  period  such  assistance  con- 
tinues make  a  full  and  complete  report  to 
the  Secretary,  m  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  prescribe,  and  such  report  ahaU 
contain  an  evaluation  ot  the  effectiveness  ol 
the  economic  assistance  provided  under  this 
title  In  meeting  the  need  It  was  designed  to 
alleviate  and  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  an  annual 
consolidated  report  to  the  Congress,  with 
his  recommendations.  If  any,  on  the  assist- 
ance authorised  under  this  title,  m  a  form 
which  he  deems  appropriate.  Tbt  first  auch 
report  to  Congress  under  this  subaectlon 
shall  be  made  not  later  tian  Janutrr  30 
1976.  ' 

"AtriMOIUZATION    OF    APPHOPaUTtOKS 

•Sec.  905.  There  Is  authorlaed  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  title  not  to  ex- 
ceed «IOO,000,000  per  9scal  year  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  Junn  30.  1976,  June  30 
1976,  and  June  30,  1977.^^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  5  minutes,  to  be  divided 
between  the  manager  of  the  bUl  and  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendments,  which  I 
understand  will  be  offered  en  bloc 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witlioiit  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  Senate  for  its  con- 
sideration today  S.  3641.  a  bin  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  to 
extend  the  PubUc  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended 
for  a  period  of  3  years, 

I  Introduced  this  biU  with  Chairman 
Randolph  cosponsoring  on  June  13  of 
this  year.  Administration  officials  pre- 
-sented  their  views  on  it  at  a  hearing  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment on  June  28. 

As  chalrmm  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  with 
this  bUl  because  it  extends  the  programs 
adminktered  bv  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  and  the  seven  re- 
gional commissions  authorized  under 
title  V,  It  Increases  authorizations  be- 
ll nd  these  programs,  and  it  contains  sig- 
nificant innovations  adding  greater 
breadth  and  flexibUity. 

hJ^  ^J^'?^"''  """"^  "'^n  25  Senators 
nave  asked  to  co.^ponsor  this  legislation: 
Senators  Bath.  Bentsen,  Burdick,  Clark 
Cotton,  Eastland,  Gravr.,  Haifuld. 
MOLLiNcs.  Humphrey,  iNotfYE,  Jack=on 
Johnston,  Long,  Maondson,  Manseield' 
McGee.  McIntyhe.  Moss,  Mbskie,  Nel- 
^"^P'Store,  Randolph,  Thurmond,  and 

s„^„fL^'?f»'""*,"..°'  ^"  Appropriations 
SubcommJttee,  I  have  developed  a  sen- 
sitivity about  excessive  Federal  spend- 
ing, I  am  mindful  that  holding  the  line 
on  expenditures  makes  good  sense  in 
umes  of  inflation  Some  programs  should 

h^"^,^^I^  programs,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  should  not  be  cut  They 
should  be  increased  because  they  fight 
inflation,  •nie  programs  In  this  bill  pro- 
vide such  an  example.  To  cut  them 
would  be  false  economy 
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Unemplo.vment  and  welfare  payments 
today  exceed  $25  billion  a  year.  Putting 
unemployed  persons  to  work  is  the  pur- 
pose of  EDA  and  the  regional  commis- 
sions. In  its  9-year  history,  these  agen- 
cies have  created  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion Jobs.  Those  jobs  were  created  in  the 
poorer  areas  with  relatively  small  annual 
appropriations. 

I  emphasize  the  Job-creating  pro- 
grams like  those  of  the  EDA  and  com- 
missions are  anti-lnfiatlonary.  Invest- 
ments are  made  in  the  parts  of  the  econ- 
omy where  productive  capacity  is  under- 
utilized. The  long-term  effect  does  not 
feed  inflation  because  It  Increases  the 
supply  of  goods  and  services  to  the  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  contains  slg- 
niflcant  additions  to  existing  program 
authority.  Hrst,  the  bill  permits  areas 
designated  under  the  substantial  unem- 
ployment criteria  of  title  I  to  be  eligible 
for  title  II  business  loan  program.  This 
means  more  than  300  addlUonaJ  areas, 
many  of  them  moderate  to  large  cities 
can  take  advantage  of  the  fuU  range  of 
EDA  programs. 

The  second  significant  change  In  the 
bill  relates  to  the  first:  the  business  loan 
program  is  broadened  to  permit  the 
guarantee  of  loans  and  rental  payments 
of  leases  for  buildings  and  equipment 
Working  capital  loans  and  guarantees 
of  working  capital  loans  are  also  au- 
thorized. This  program  authority  is 
much  needed  in  cities,  particulariy  as 
they  struggle  to  stabUize  and  revitalize 
their  centra]  cities. 

Third,  the  bffl  authorizes  a  new  em- 
phasis on  economic  development  plan- 
ning by  providing  direct  plannmg  grants 
to  States,  economic  development  dis- 
tricts or  other  sub-State  planning  or- 
gajuzations.  cities  and  other  political 
subdivisions.  Emphasis  Is  given  State 
planning  as  a  necessary  precondition  for 
more  effective  economic  development 
programs,  but  the  committee  would  ex- 
pect a  substantial  share  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  be  avaUablc  to  cities  and 
districts. 

Fourth,  in  conjunction  with  State 
planning  assistance,  the  bill  provides  a 
new  supplementary  grant  program 
whereby  Governors  may  supplement  EDA 
projects  within  the  States.  Each  State 
wiU  receive  an  apportionment  of  funds 
States  are  expected  to  match  on  a  25- 
percent  share  basis  the  Federal  funds 
provided^  Governors  may  then  supple- 
ment EDA  projects  within  the  State  or 
to  some  cases  they  may  fund  a  project 
without  Federal  participation.  The  pur- 
pose Is  to  further  the  partnership  of  Fed- 
eral-State-Iocal  capability  to  economic 
development. 

Fifth,  a  new  title  rx  creates  a  special 
economic  assisUnce  and  adjustment 
program.  This  program  grows  out  of  the 
increasing  problems  of  dislocation  to 
communities  and  regions.  Earlier  In  the 
year,  the  administration  proposed  an  ad- 
justment program  that  It  hoped  would 
supersede  EDA  and  the  Commissions, 
While  we  have  rejected  the  proposal  to 
phase  out  EDA,  we  do  think  there  is  merit 
to  devL-iing  a  prograjn  of  assistance  for 
communities  hit  with  somethlmes  severe 
unemployment  caused  by  forces  from  the 
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outside.  The  actions  or  the  planned  ac- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  causes 
these  problems  not  infrequently — closing 
Federal  installations,  energy  allotments, 
and  environmental  requirements.  Some 
businesses  are  closing  their  doors  because 
they  can  no  longer  compete  in  todays 
uneasy  economy.  Some  industries  like 
the  New  England  ski  Industry  are  badly 
hurt  by  abnormally  low  snotvfall. 

The  assistance  provided  may  be  used 
for  public  facilities,  public  services,  busi- 
ness development,  planning,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  rent  supplements 
mortgage  payment  assistance,  research! 
teclmical  assistance,  training  relocation 
of  individuals,  and  other  appropriate 
assistance. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  that  improve  present 
programs.  I  have  tadicatcd  the  more 
important  new  ones  in  these  opening  re- 
marks. We  have  also  added  flexibility  to 
the  EDA's  successful  economic  develop- 
ment district  program.  Further,  we  have 
emphasized  coordination  In  planning  and 
project  activity,  at  all  levels. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  present  the 
authorizations  for  these  titles  in  dollar 
amounts.  I  want  to  return  again  to  the 
nature  of  the  EDA  redevelopment  area— 
the  place  where  these  programs  go.  To- 
day, roughly  half  the  counties  of  this 
country  are  eligible  for  as.slstance  under 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act.  Nearly  half  the  Nation's  un- 
employed are  in  these  places.  At  least  40 
percent  of  the  poor  are  living  in  these 
areas.  Many  of  these  areas  are  low-in- 
come areas,  that  U,  famUy  incomes  are 
50  percent  or  less  of  the  national  media. 
So  many  areas  in  the  country  suffer 
economic  ill  health.  What  this  means  is 
that  substantial  basic  economic  differ- 
ences are  stfll  with  us.  The  modest  ap- 
propriations for  these  programs  in  the 
Psst— about  37  percent  of  authorizations 
—have  accomplished  a  great  deal  on  a 
community-by-communlty  basis.  But  ag- 
pegote  impact  has  not  been  enough  It 
is  time  to  increase  the  appropriations 
For  these  ieason.i  we  have  increased  the 
authorizations  for  these  programs 
*„??*  ?"*  ^^^  '<"«'  authorization  is 
$895  million.  The  second  and  third  years, 
$945  million  each  year. 

Title  I;  Public  works  grant  and  sup- 
plementary grants,  $300  million. 

•ntle  n:  Public  works  and  business 
development  loans  and  guarantees,  $100 
million. 

•ntle  m:  Plnnning,  teclinlcal  assist- 
ance and  research,  $75  million.  State 
supplementary  grants,  $100  million. 

•ntle  rv:  Growth  centers  and  bonuses 
for  economic  development  district  prol. 
ects,  $45  milUon. 

Title  V:  Regional  action  planning 
commission  programs,  $200  million. 

Title  DC:  Special  economic  develop- 
ment and  adjustment  assistance,  $100 
million. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  not  yet 
acted  en  the  annual  appropriation  bill 
for  these  programs.  We  have  requested 
the  administration  to  amend  the  original 
budget  request,  based  on  the  wishes  of 
Congress  In  extending  these  programs. 
We  are  hopeful  that  the  bill  approved  by 
both  Houses  will  meet  the  objections 
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raised  by  *he  administration  so  they  can 
join  in  supporting  these  efforts  during 
the  Immediate  years  ahead. 

Finally,  Senator  Hathaway  has  asked 
me  to  emphasize  a  point  in  these  re- 
marks. He  presented  some  helpful  views 
to  the  subcommittee  during  hearings  on 
the  bill.  He  believes,  and  I  agree,  that  it 
is  worth  stressing  that  local  OEDP  com- 
mittees required  by  the  act  to  prepare 
plans  for  designation  as  a  redeveloptr.nt 
area  must  be  committees  of  local  citizens 
who  are  broadly  representative  of  the 
area.  Assistance  to  these  committees  by 
EDA  in  this  task,  he  thinks,  is  essential 
if  meaningful  achievement  is  to  take 
place.  His  point  serves  to  remind  us  that 
real  development  takes  place  at  the  local 
level  through  the  efforts  of  the  people 
themselves.  These  programs  are  at  their 
best  when  they  assist  such  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  In  conclusion  I  want 
most  particularly  to  thank  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  for  his  Inspiration  and 
leadership  in  this  important  economic 
development  legislation.  He  has  been 
diligent  In  attending  to  our  subcommitt- 
tee's  work  over  the  years.  His  experience 
and  wisdom  have  once  again  helped  us 
get  a  good  bill. 

I  want  to  say  thank  you  also  to  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee.  Senator  McCldr*. 
He  has  acted  with  dignity  and  perserver- 
ance.  He  ha.'i  given  precious  hours  of  his 
time  to  in.sure  a  good  bill.  His  efforts  are 
appreciated. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
month  the  Senate  passed  a  major  eco- 
nomic development  bill  which  I  took 
great  pride  in  cospon-soring.  This  bill 
S.  3641.  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  E.xtension  Act.  will  guaran- 
tee the  continuation  of  those  programs 
originally  authorized  by  the  Congress  in 
1965  to  encoiunge  economically  depressed 
areas  to  carry  out  comprehensive  devel- 
opment plans,  to  finance  construction  of 
public  facilities  that  would  make  de- 
pressed areas  attractive  to  private  In- 
vestment, and  to  provide  special  financ- 
ing for  private  firms  to  encourage  them 
to  build  new  facilities  in  such  depressed 
areas. 

The  need  for  the  continuation  of  these 
economic  development  programs  is  all  too 
obvious  in  this  time  of  splraling  Inflation. 
In  my  home  State  of  Indiana,  with  a 
statewide  unemployment  rate  of  6.2  per- 
cent— almost  a  full  percentage  point 
above  the  national  average — tliese  pro- 
grams arc  crucial. 

There  ore  very  real  and  frightening 
human  costs  In  these  ballooning  unem- 
ployment rate.?.  I  have  seen  the  despair 
on  the  face  of  working  men  and  women 
who  ache  to  find  a  decent  Job,  and  to  sup- 
port their  families,  but  who  are  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  the  economic  policy 
that  accepts  growing  unemployment  with 
equanimity  in  a,  so-called  fight  against 
inflation. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  those  responsible 
for  formulating  the  economic  policy  of 
this  Nation  have  too  often  been  com- 
fortable with  cold  statisUcs.  It  is  cer- 
tainly much  easier  to  contemplate  num- 
bers or  percentages  than  to  face  the  fact 
that  we  are  dealtag  with  human  beings — 


human  ttelngs  that  must  live  a  day-to- 
day existence,  struggling  with  conditions 
over  which  they  have  no  control. 

It  is  precisely  because  I  am  unable  to 
think  of  these  human  beings  in  terms  of 
mere  percentages  or  numbers,  that  I  have 
given  my  wholehearted  support  to  those 
programs  fostered  under  the  Economic 
Development  Administration. 

Let  me  take  a  few  moments  to  exam- 
ine the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration and  Its  programs  in  terms  of  con- 
crete accomplishments  towards  economic 
reform — economic  reform  that  has  been 
felt  by  human  beings,  not  mere  statistics. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  has 
engaged  in  funding  public  works  proj- 
ects with  the  knowledge  that  the  pres- 
ence of  such  modem  facilities  Is  the  pre- 
requisite for  economic  growth.  It  has 
therefore  authorized  grants  and  loans  to 
insure  this  growth  for  economically  de- 
pressed areas  throughout  the  coimtry. 
and  of  particular  concern  to  me,  In  my 
State  of  Indiana. 

The  EDA  has  also  been  innovative  in 
its  provision  of  capital  incentives  as  In- 
ducement for  commercial  and  industrial 
development  in  underdeveloped  areas. 
The  lending  tools  which  provide  this 
business  assistance.  I  am  pleased  to  say, 
are  substantially  broadened  imder  the 
provisions  of  S.  3641.  This  increase  In 
flexibility  in  the  extension  of  business  de- 
velopment and  working  capital  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  should  greatly  Increase 
the  business  community's  willingness  to 
expand  In  depressed  areas. 

Most  EDA  programs  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  solutions 
to  long  term,  structural  unemployment 
in  underdeveloped  areas.  The  EDA  has 
always  placed  strong  emphasis  on  sound- 
ly coordinated  as  well  as  comprehensive 
economic  development  programs  which 
can  overcome  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
the  arbitrary,  hit  or  miss  approach  of 
past  efforts. 

Traditionally,  all  eligible  redevdop- 
ment  areas  have  been  required  to  siRmit 
an  Overall  Economic  Development  Plan 
for  their  area  to  the  EDA  before  actually 
receiving  aid.  I  have  supported  this  re- 
quirement as  a  necessary  safeguard 
against  wasted  effort  and  careless  spend- 
ing of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

The  only  areas  that  have  been  ex- 
empted from  these  requirement.s  are  spe- 
cial impact  areas,  areas  which  are  espe- 
cially hit  hard  by  the  problems  of  sud- 
den "rise^'  In  unemployment  as  well  as  a 
corresponding  loss  in  both  Income  and 
population.  These  areas  are  In  need  of 
immediate  relief  and  have  been  able  to 
receive  money  from  the  EDA  on  very 
short  notice  in  order  that  those  unem- 
ployed could  receive  opportunities  for 
gainful  employment  in  the  construction 
of  needed  public  works.  In  human  terms, 
this  program  has  meant  survival  for 
manv  residents  of  Ellchart.  Indiana  who 
faced  the  bleak  r  respects  of  continuing 
unemployment  after  the  closing  of  many 
recreational  Industries  which  drove  the 
unemploj-ment  rate  in  Elkhart  upwards 
of  9  percent  earlier  tills  year. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  Admin- 
istration presented  Its  proposal  for  a 
complete  overhaul  of  the  regional  eco- 


nomic development  efforts  as  we  now 
know  them.  The  proposal  would  essen- 
tially replace  the  current  programs  with 
a  revenue-sharing  plan  that  would  dis- 
tribute fmids  to  the  States  on  a  block 
grant  basis,  according  to  a  formula  which 
would  take  into  account  each  State's  low- 
income  population  and  unemployment 
level.  This  proposal  implied  that  the 
planning  for  these  funds  would  have  to 
be  done  by  tlje  States  and  the  local  areas 
Intended  to  benefit  from  the  legislation. 

It  Ls  certainly  the  case  that  the  local 
people  know  their  own  needs  best,  and 
the  goal  of  locally  sponsored  planning 
which  would  take  Into  consideration  the 
unique  neetL'!  of  the  community  is  an  ad- 
mirable one.  Yet  I  remain  concerned  that 
this  transition  of  authority  to  the  States 
and  local  communities  be  done  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  allow  existing  programs 
to  be  managed  with  the  same  expertise 
in  regional  economic  plaimlng  currently 
evidenced  at  the  Federal  level. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  provisions  of  S.  3641.  This  bni 
will  serve  as  an  interim  measure,  bridg- 
ing the  gap  between  present  EDA  opera- 
tions which  are  more  oriented  to  a  cen- 
tralized economic  planning  and  the  en- 
visioned program  whereby  planning 
would  be  completed  in  the  locale  in  ques- 
tion in  coordination  with  Federal 
agencies. 

Various  provisions  of  S.  3641  are  spe- 
cifically designed  to  Implement  this  tran- 
sition between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  local  community.  Amendments 
to  title  tr  of  the  act  stipulate  broadened 
consultation  between  economic  develop- 
ment districts  and  Regional  Action  Plan- 
ning Commission  in  the  areas  of  award- 
ing public  works  grants  and  business 
loans,  and  in  the  provision  of  planning 
grants  and  outright  technical  assistance. 
Under  provisions  of  title  m,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  directly  to  the  State  auencics  and 
to  all  t>'pes  of  State  political  .subdivisions 
for  the  purposes  of  economic  plaimlng. 
In  addition.  $50  million  for  the  remainder 
of  a'scal  1975  and  $100  million  for  fiscal 
1976  are  authorized  to  be  allocated  to  the 
States  for  the  purposes  of  supplementing 
grants,  loans,  and  loan  and  rental  guar- 
antees made  for  the  purposes  of  public 
works  and  commercial  and  industrial  de- 
velopment. All  these  new  measures  are 
intended  to  increase  the  opportunity  of 
local  and  State  areas  to  become  fairillar 
with  both  the  planning  and  implementa- 
tion of  economic  development. 

Not  by  any  mean?  the  least  Important 
part  of  the  act  is  the  authorization  of  a 
new  title  EX  which  creates  the  economic 
adjustment  assistance  and  demonstra- 
tion program.  By  allowing  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  grants  to  agencies 
ot  virtually  any  subnatlonal  entity  for 
the  purposes  of  developing  and  testing 
new  approaches  to  problems  of  adiust- 
ment  and  development,  the  act  furthers 
the  goal  of  making  individual  distressed 
areas  less  dependent  on  the  initiative  of 
what  has  been  heretofore  an  increasmgly 
centralized  biu^aucracy. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history  we 
have  comprehensive  legislation  that  will 
give  local  areas  the  funding  tool5  they 
need  to  develop  new  ways  to  cope  with 
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all  t^-pes  of  economic  burdens  imposed 
upon  them  o^ing  to  changes  tn  public 
policy — changes  causing  adjustment 
problems  such  as  military  base  closings, 
environmental  protection  legislation,  in- 
ternational trade  legislation  and  the  like. 
Under  our  bill,  areas  can  also  receive  aid 
If  their  tourist  industries  are  predicted 
to  suffer  on  the  basis  of  adverse  climate 
conditions. 

A  major  emphasis  of  this  new  program 
is  to  aid  areas  before  they  reach  the  stage 
of  acute  distress.  Very  often  when  areas 
begin  the  shde  to  depression,  due  for  ex- 
ample to  the  closing  of  a  major  industry, 
the  younger,  ambitious  and  more  well- 
educated  workers  are  the  first  to  leave. 
The  outmigration  of  some  of  the  area's 
basic  units  erodes  its  tax  base  further, 
and  pushes  it  along  the  downward  spiral 
of  depression.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the 
long  run  it  is  easier  and  much  less  costly 
to  give  the  area  in  question  the  tools  it 
needs  to  cope  with  Imminent  adjustment 
problems  while  the  area  still  possesses  a 
viable  economic  base, 

I  speak  out  today  in  support  of  S.  3641 
with  the  case  of  my  home  State  in  mind. 
Since  its  inception,  the  EDA  has  spent 
some  SI4  million  in  Indiana  for  public 
work*;  and  business  development  as  well 
as  technical  and  planning  assistance. 
Much  more  aid  will  be  needed  to  alleviate 
the  statewide  unemployment  rate  of  6.2 
percent.  Indiana  has  faced  an  increase  In 
the  unemployment  rate  of  2.3  percent- 
age points  over  last  year's  rate.  Unem- 
ployment levels  in  such  leadingr  labor 
areas  as  EvansrtUe,  Fort  Wayne.  Gary. 
Indianapolis,  and  South  Bend  have  in- 
creased as  much  as  1.3  percent  over  the 
last  year.  The  potential  for  more  layoffs 
due  to  automobile  industry  cutbacks  In- 
dicate more  long-range  unemployment 
problems  for  Msdison.  Howard,  and 
other  such  counties. 

In  addition  to  the  burden  of  increasing 
unemployment,  statistics  show  that 
98.035  families  in  Indiana  fall  below 
poverty  income  levels.  With  the  ever-ex- 
panding inflation  rate,  we  can  expect  this 
figure  to  grow  substantially.  Particularly 
distressing  is  the  fact  that  of  all  Indiana 
citizens  65  years  of  age  or  older,  26.4  per- 
cent of  these  senior  citizens  fall  Into  the 
below  poverty  level. 

As  you  know.  Mr  President,  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  Public  Works 
Extension  bill  is  now  in  conference.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  conferees  for  the  process 
they  have  made  so  far.  and  I  urge  that 
when  the  bill  is  reported  from  confer- 
ence, the  Congress  take  positive  action 
on  this  crucial  legislation  without  delay. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  have 
discussed  with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. Senator  Montoya.  and  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee.  Sen- 
ator Randolph,  and  which  I  understand 
they  are  prepared  to  accept. 

My  amendment  contains  three  parts. 
The  first  section  would  lower  the  re- 
quired spending  for  the  public  works 
Impact  program  from  25  percent  to  10 


percent  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
under  title  I.  The  second  would  remove 
language  in  title  IX  of  the  bill  mandat- 
ing unemployment  compensation  but  it 
would  continue  this  as  an  eligible  use  of 
title  IX  funds.  Third,  it  would  change 
the  authorization  in  the  bill  to  2  years— 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  prior  to 
adoption  of  the  amendment  a  statement 
of  my  views  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  views  was  included,  as  follows: 

SOPPLEMENTAL    VlEWS    OP  SENATOB5   McCLtJBB 

AND  Baker 

Throughout  conslderatlOD  of  tbl.^  economic 
development  legislation,  we  have  endeavored 
to  secure  a  bill  which  would  assure  on  exten- 
sion of  ongoing  EDA  activities — while  the 
Committee  and  the  Congress  consider  fur- 
ther revision  and  improvement  of  existing 
programs  and  work  to  develop  alternative 
proposals. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  Increased 
flexibility  for  the  economic  development  pro- 
grams and  an  Increased  State  role  and  re- 
sponslbUity.  We  are  glad  the  Committee  bill 
Includes  State  planning  and  project  funds 
and  a  version  of  the  Administration's  eco- 
nomic adjustm^-nt  program.  There  are.  how- 
ever, several  provisions  of  the  Commltiee  bill 
which  we  cannot  support,  and  believe  en- 
danger continuation  of  the  EDA  programs. 
These  provisions  are  first,  the  mandatory 
payment  of  unemployment  compensation 
under  the  Title  IX  economic  adjustment  pro- 
gram; second,  the  25%  mandatory  spending 
level  for  the  Public  Works  Impact  Program; 
and  third,  the  three-year  term  of  the  bill. 

UNEMPLOTMENT  COMPENSATION 

The  Committee  blU  mandates  payment  of 
unemployment  compensation,  up  to  one  year, 
to  any  Individual  as  a  result  of  an  economic 
dislocation  for  which  an  area  Is  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  Title  IX  economic  ad- 
justment program. 

The  purpoM  of  the  economic  adjustment 
program,  which  was  first  proposed  bv  the  Ad- 
ministration, Is  to  permit  qulck^  flexible 
assistance  to  areas  and  regions  experiencing, 
or  about  to  experience,  dislocations  due  to 
economic  changes,  particularly  those  caused 
by  fe^ral  actions  such  as  base  closings.  To 
best  meet  the  particular  adjustment  need 
of  an  area,  a  wide  range  of  eligible  programs 
to  stimulate  economic  activity  and  job  op- 
portunities are  proposed. 

Mandating  payment  of  unemployment 
benefits  from  any  grant  made  under  the 
Title  could  in  effect  convert  the  program 
from  flexible  economic  adjustment  to  un- 
employment compensation  for  a  few  selected 
areas.  The  limited  economic  adjustment 
funds  would  then  be  used  for  unemployment 
compensation  rather  than  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic activity  and  new  Job  opportunities. 
For  example,  the  total  authorization  for  Title 
IX  Is  «100  million  per  year  for  the  entire 
country.  But  mandated  unemployment 
compensation  program  promises  to  be  so 
costly  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  would 
be  able  to  designate  only  a  few  areas  under 
the  program.  There  UTSuld  remain,  however, 
the  pressing  need  for  an  economic  assistance 
program,  as  originally  proposed  in  TlUe  IX. 
to  put  people  back  to  work — which  we  believe 
would  be  more  productive  for  the  commu- 
nity, the  economy,  and  for  Individuals  and 
their  families 

Further,  the  unemplovment  compensation 
system  In  Title  IX  would  result  in  a  frag- 
mented and  Inequitable  program.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  maintained  that  any 
deficiencies  in  the  existing  system  should  be 
corrected  through  comprehensive  legislation 
applicable  to  all  workers  not  by  the  creation 
of  separate,  new  programs,  for  special  groups. 
To  thia  end.  the  Administration  has  intro- 


duced legislation.  "The  Job  Security  As- 
sistance Act",  s.  3257.  Title  n  of  that  bill. 
pending  before  another  Committee,  would 
authorize  another  13  weeks  of  beneSta,  In 
addition  to  the  26  and  In  some  Instances  30 
weeks  of  benefiu  under  the  existing  program, 
in  areas  of  high  unemployment  without  re- 
gard to  cause;  energy  shortages,  environ- 
mental orders  and  other  causes  would  be 
covered.  The  proposal  also  provides  up  to  36 
weeks  of  benefits  tn  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment for  previously  employed  workers  not 
covered  by  unemployment  comperisatlon 
laws. 

PUBLIC   WORKS    IMPACT    PBOCOAM 

The  1971  EDA  amendments  required  that 
no  less  than  26%  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  Title  I  for  public  works  grants  be  spent 
on  the  Public  Works  Impact  Program 
(PWIP).  The  purpose  of  the  1971  PWIP  pro- 
gram— a  version  of  accelerated  public 
works — Is  to  create  Immediate  useful  Jobs  for 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  in 
an  economically  distressed  area. 

A  recently  completed  survey  of  the  PWIP 
program  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Indicates  that  the  number  and  duration  of 
Jobs  created  through  PWIP  was  much  lower 
than  projected,  fewer  Jobs  than  anticipated 
went  to  the  target  population  in  the  dis- 
tressed areas,  the  number  of  man  months  of 
emploj-ment  was  less  than  one-balf  the  esti- 
mates, and  the  cost  per  Job  for  the  target 
population  was  exceedingly  high. 

Specifically  the  PWIP  study  indicated  that 
( 1 )  only  22%  of  the  total  expenditures  under 
the  1972  program  went  to  wages,  and  less 
than  1%  of  the  total  cost  represented  wage 
payments  to  the  target  group  workers;  (2) 
the  average  duration  of  employment  on  a 
PWIP  project  was  less  than  one  man-month 
per  worker,  and  more  than  50%  of  the  Jobs 
lasted  for  less  than  80  hours;  (3)  the  coet  of 
generating  one  man-month  of  employment 
for  a  target  group  worker  exceeded  $10,000: 
(4)  the  total  number  of  Jobs  held  by  target 
group  workers  was  29%  compared  to  the  77% 
originally  estimated,  and  (SI  PWIP  hired  a 
maximum  of  -3%  of  the  aggregate  unem- 
ployed labor  force  in  the  designated  dis- 
tressed area. 

As  the  program  has  failed  to  have  the 
direct  Job  impact  anticipated  when  it  was 
enacted  two  years  ago.  I  believe  the  manda- 
tory spending  level  should  be  reduced  so  as 
to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  more 
discretion  In  funding  this  type  project.  I  be- 
lieve the  high  mandatory  spending,  one- 
fourth  of  all  funds  appropriated  under  the 
Title  I  program,  drains  limited  grant  funds 
from  the  basic  purpose  of  the  EDA  Act — 
which  Is  to  stimulate  long  range  economic 
development  in  distressed  communities. 

LENGTH   OF  THB  EXTENSION 

While  the  Committee  has  included  In  this 
transitional  bill  some  new  program  initiatives 
and  improvements  to  existing  authorities. 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  recommend 
substantive  reform  of  the  entire  economic 
development  program.  A  three  year  extension 
of  a  transition  program  will  put  off  for  too 
long  further  development  of  alternatives  and 
needed  improvements,  which  the  Committee 
has  Indicated  it  intends  to  pursue. 

A  shorter  term  of  authorization  could  pro- 
vide a  secure  transition  of  ongoing  programs, 
while  encouraging  our  continued  discussion 
of  comprehensive  economic  development  leg- 
islation. Two  years  would  lead  the  Com- 
mittee, we  believe,  to  give  closer  scrutiny  to 
the  newly  authorized  programs  in  this  bllL 
It  would  also  prevent  locking  in  thla  old 
program  through  1977  ot  a  time  when  we 
expect  to  see  new  economic  initiatives,  and 
hope  to  develop  more  effective  responses  to 
the  problems  of  Infiatlon  and  unemployment. 

We  oppose  the  three  foregoing  provtsions 
of  the  Committee  bUl  In  our  effort  to  secure 
an  extension  of  tbe  £DA  program.  In  Com- 
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mlttce,  sen.  McCluxe  offered  amendments  to 
correct  them.  We  consider  that  the  manda- 
tory unemplojinent  compensation,  required 
PWIP  spending,  and  3  year  term,  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  eHectlveuess  of  the  EDA  pro- 
gram, but  rather  Jeopardize  the  future  oT 
this  leglslauon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  cleric  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  smendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered: 
and.  without  objection,  the  amendments 
irill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  beginning  on  line  19,  strike 
all  after  the  period  through  the  end  of  line 
22  and  Insert  the  following:  "The  final  sen- 
tence of  section  105  of  such  Act,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "and 
June  30,  1974,"  the  following  "and  not  less 
than  10  per  centum  nor  more  than  35  per 
centum  of  all  appropriations  made  for  the 
fiscal  veara  ending  June  30,  1975  and  June 
30, 1876,". 

On  page  32,  beginning  with  line  18. 
Btrilce  all  down  through  line  18  on  page  33 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d>  in  each  case  In  which  tbe  Secretary 
determines  a  need  for  assistance  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  due  to  an  Increase 
m  unemployment  and  makes  a  grant  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  transfer  funds 
available  for  such  grant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Latwr  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  author- 
ized to  provide  to  any  indiTidual  unemployed 
as  a  result  of  the  dislocation  for  which  such 
grant  la  made,  such  assistance  as  he  deems 
appropriate  while  the  individual  is  unem- 
ployed. Such  assistance  as  the  Secretary  of 
Lalx>r  may  provide  shall  t>e  available  to  an 
Individual  not  otherwise  disqualified  under 
State  law  for  unemployment  compensation 
benefits,  as  long  as  the  individual's  unem- 
ployment caused  by  the  dislocation  continues 
•r  until  ttie  Individual  is  re-employed  in  a 
suitable  position,  but  no  longer  than  one 
year  after  the  unemployment  commences. 
Such  asslBtance  for  a  week  of  unemployment 
shall  not  exceed  tbe  maximum  weekly 
amount  authorized  under  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  of  the  SUte  in  which 
the  dislocation  occurred,  and  the  amount  of 
assistance  under  this  subsection  shall  be  re- 
duced by  any  amount  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation or  of  private  Income  protection 
insurance  compensation  available  to  such 
individual  for  such  week  of  unemployment. 
The  Secretary  of  Lalsor  is  directed  to  provide 
such  assistance  through  agreements  with 
States  which,  in  his  Judgment,  have  an  ade- 
quate system  for  administering  such  assist- 
ance through  existing  State  agencies." 

Strike  "and  June  30.  1977"  wherever  It 
appears  In  the  biii  and  wherever  "June  30, 
1976.  June  30,  1976"  appears  in  the  bill  In- 
sert "and"  after  "June  30,  1975.". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tjie  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
whatever  time  I  have  remaining  to  the 
.senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  time  limitation? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Two  minutes  remain  on  the  bill. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  PllO\TDES  EM- 
PLOYMENT AND  STaENCTBENS  COMMTNrrT 
FACILrriES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
1965,  the  Economic  Development  and 
Public  Works  Act  came  into  being.  Dur- 
ing that  period  of  time  and  continuing 
until  today,  the  results  of  this  program 
generally  throughout  the  country  have 
been  excellent. 

I  wish  to  say  for  the  Record  that  not 
only  have  there  been  job-producing  op- 
portunities for  hundieds  of  thousands  of 
persons,  but  the  work  done  by  these  peo- 
ple has  enhanced  the  communities  in 
which  they  live. 

There  has  been  a  strengthening  proc- 
ess which  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years,  not  otily  in  the  larger  cities  but  in 
the  coimtryside.  In  the  pockets  of  unem- 
ployment in  those  sections  of  the  country 
there  is  a  very  real  need  for  programs  of 
this  type  benefiting  the  workers  and  the 
communities  in  which  they  live  and 
strengthening  the  whole  economy  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  express  gratitude  and  I  express  com- 
mendation to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Montoya  i ,  the  chairman  ot 
our  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment, who  for  more  than  3  years  has 
worked  assiduously  in  the  development 
not  only  of  the  second  generation  pro- 
gram in  this  field  which  Is  contained  tn 
the  bill  before  us.  To  the  Senator  who  Is 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  McCldre),  I  express  a  like 
appreciation  and  commendation.  I  also 
express  appreciation  and  commendation 
to  all  of  the  other  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee.  Senators 
MrsiuE.  Gravel,  Bentsen,  Burdick, 
Clark.  Bioik,  Baker.  Buckley,  Staf- 
ford. WiLLiAV  L.  ScoiT.  and  DoMENtci. 

There  has  been  throughout  the  years, 
in  connection  with  this  bill  and  other 
measures,  almost  a  total  lack  of  partisan- 
ship on  our  committee,  if  indeed  It  has 
existed  at  all.  This  measure,  as  it  comes 
to  the  Senate  today,  will  prove  once  again 
that  America  has  programs  which  have 
a  priority  in  the  strengthetilng  of  em- 
ployment and  the  development  of  worth- 
while community  projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  a  close  personal 
affinity  to  the  program  which  would  be 
extended  by  the  legislation  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  today.  The 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  originated  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Its  genesis,  however,  was  In  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  West  Virginia  where  the 
conscience  of  the  Nation  was  first 
brought  to  bear  more  than  a  dozen  years 
ago  on  the  hardships  .suffered  by  many  ot 
our  fellow  citizens.  The  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  addressed  the 
specific  problems  of  that  region.  The 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  has  a  national  focus  with  ac- 
tivities designed  to  facilitate  community 
development  and  provide  employment 
opportunities  where  they  are  needed. 

This    program,    carried    out    largely 


through  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, is  now  a  matiire  one.  Con- 
cerned State  and  local  officials  have  fully 
endorsed  the  purposes  of  this  program. 
The  bill  before  us  provides  a  2-year  au- 
thorization and  refinements  in  the  pro- 
gram to  improve  its  ability  to  help  States 
and  communities  build  stable  economic 
bases.  This  type  of  activity  Is  particularly 
needed  now  as  we  are  buffeted  by  the 
winds  of  Inflation  and  face  the  future 
without  our  accustomed  confidence  in 
the  American  economy. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  will  permit 
us  to  move  with  renewed  strength  to 
remove  the  imcertalnties  that  are  a  way 
of  life  for  far  too  many  Americans  and 
commtmltles. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  this  measuif  is  the  two- 
year  period  of  authorization.  If  it  Is  to 
be  successful,  any  effort  of  this  tj-pe  must 
liive  time  to  plan  and  implement  long- 
range  programs.  The  creation  of  firmly 
founded,  stable  economies  and  the  crea- 
tion of  job  opportunities  cannot  be  done 
too  quickly. 

The  necessary  investments  In  money 
and  manpower  are  substantial  and  they 
should  not  be  committed  Ughtly.  Well- 
conceived  plans  must  be  developed,  and 
there  must  be  adequate  time  to  properly 
Implement  them. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  money  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  translate  ideas  Into 
realities.  There  is  no  way  that  a  devd- 
opment  program  can  succeed  unless  the 
plans  are  supported  by  the  finds  that 
will  ultimately  permit  the  goals  of  the 
program  to  be  achieved  Although  much 
emphasis  is  placed  on  local  involvement 
in  the  planning  and  execution  of  devel- 
opment programs,  local  entitles — espe- 
cially the  ones  we  are  trying  to  assist — 
do  not  have  the  financial  resources  re- 
quired. That  Is  why  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  be  deepb'  involved  with  cash 
as  well  as  guidance  and  technical  exper- 
tise. 

This  is  a  broadly  programed  bill  that 
provides  a  variety  of  types  of  assistance. 
It  is  a  package  of  tools  to  attack  one  of 
our  coimtry's  most  persistent  problems, 
lingering — almost  chronic — pockets  of 
economic  distress.  Despite  our  current 
troubles,  America  is  the  strongest  Na- 
tion on  Earth.  The  fruits  of  our  success, 
however,  have  never  been  evenly  avail- 
able to  all  citizens.  Until  all  of  our  people 
have  the  opportunity  to  share  in  our 
country's  wealth,  the  task  before  us  is 
incomplete. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  reviewed  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation.  He  has  explained  to  the 
Senate  how  they  can  be  implemented  to 
achieve  the  ultimate  goal  of  providing 
Jobs  for  Americans.  I  know  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
worked  for  I  have  seen  It  work.  Com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States 
are  better  today  because  in  1965  we  made 
a  commitment  to  help  them.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  continue  and  expand  that 
commitment  by  enacting  the  bill  before 
us.  I  am  glad  that  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  can  join  in  this  effort. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  tbe  time  alloted  to  me. 
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Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  mank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
very  kind  words. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  clerk  may 
make  necessary  technical  changes  In  the 
bin. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  ol  the  bill. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  [bird  reading  be  vtthheld,  and  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.    MANSPIELU.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
allocated  to  me. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
bill  come  to  a  third  reading  yet? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. No,  It  has  not. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  third  reading? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Now.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 
Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  withdraw  it 


DEPARTMENT      OP      TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS,  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unsinlmous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing matter  be  temporarily  laid  aside  for 
not  to  exceed  10  mlnuies,  and  that  the 
Senate,  in  the  meantime,  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  appropriation  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  biU  wiH  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bui  (BJl.  15405)  making  approprU- 
tlous  for  the  Dep&rtznent  of  Trsnsportttlon 
and  related  ageucles  for  the  flsc&l  year 
ending  June  30,  1975.  and  for  other  ptu-- 
poses 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  mj'self  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire, within  the  terms  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent order. 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 


Mr.  HOUJNGS.  The  bill  is  under  con- 
trolled time,  do  I  understand? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Yes,  It  is. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  How  much  time  is  al- 
lotted? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  believe  it  is 
1  hour  on  the  bill  and  30  minutes  on  any 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  do  have  sufficient 
time,  then? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee  took 
testimony  on  estimates  totaling  $9.22  bil- 
lion which  consisted  of  $5.68  billion  in 
liquidating  cash  and  $3.54  billion  in  new 
obligaticnal  authority.  The  committee's 
recommendation  totals  $8.93  billion  con- 
sisting of  $5.54  billion  in  liquidating  cash 
after  certain  adjustments  and  $3.39  bil- 
lion in  new  obUgatlonal  authority.  This 
amounts  to  a  reduction  of  $286  million 
below  the  administration's  budget  re- 
quest and  an  increase  of  $212  million  over 
the  House  allowance.  However,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  House  deferred  action 
on  the  request  for  th  National  Railroad 
Pa.ssenger  Corporation — Amtrak — since 
the  authorization  had  not  passed 
the  House  at  the  time  the  bill  was  re- 
ported to  the  House  floor.  The  commit- 
tee recommends  the  full  budget  request 
for  Amtrak,  contingent  upon  passage  of 
the  authorizing  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  accounts  for  $143  mllUon  of 
the  mcrease  over  the  House. 

The  total  amoimt  of  new  budget  au- 
thority recommended  is  broken  down  as 
follows : 

TTTLX   r — DrPAai3«lMT  OF  TIUKSPOKTATIOK 

Office  of  the  Secretary $64,700,000 

Coast  Guard 897,733,000 

Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration       1,731,921,000 

Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration  61,130,000 

National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration 80,040,000 

Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration           214,470.000 

Urban  Maes  Transportation 
Administration  54,130.000 

TTIU  n — aELATED   AOEXCIES 

National  Transportation 
Safety  Board 8,450.000 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 84. 878.  000 

Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission     43.000.000 

Panama  Canal  Zone  Oov- 
emment  88.700,000 

Waahlngton  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority 88,874,000 

Total  new  budget  {ob- 
Ugatlonal) author- 
ity-      3,300.015,000 

TTTLe    I — DEPAKTUKKT   OF    XaAKBPOBTATlON 

orncE  or  thb  BEcREXAHy 
The  committee  recommends  $64,700,- 
000  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  in- 
cluding $31,000,000  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. 

For  transportation,  planning,  research, 
and  development,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends $32,600,000.  The  major  pro- 
grams under  this  appropriation  for  fiscal 
1975  consist  of:  University  research, 
transportation  energy  policies,  climatic 
impact  assessment,  noise  abatement,  and 
transportation  system  assessment. 

For  grants-in-aid  for  natural  gas 
pipeline  safety,  the  committee  recom- 


mends an  appropriation  of  $1,200,000, 
the  same  as  the  budget  request  and  the 
House  allowance. 

COAST   GUAnO 

For  operating  expenses  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  committee  recommends 
$620,444,448  of  which  $179,448  shall  be 
applied  to  Capehart  housing  debt  reduc- 
tion. 

For  acquisition,  construction,  and  im- 
provements, the  committee  recommends 
the  sum  of  $112,307,000.  Included  in  this 
amount  !»  $16.9  million  for  the  Loran-C 
radio  navigation  sj'stcm  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  S15  million  for  the  procure- 
ment of  new  jet  aircraft. 

The  committee  recommends  concur- 
rence with  the  House  allowance  of  $29,- 
000.000  for  Reserve  training,  as  well  as 
$17.5  million  for  the  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
In  restoring  the  $10  million  requested 
for  the  oil  pollution  fund,  the  committee 
recognizes  that  the  capability  of  the  fund 
to  sustain  Itself  is  threatened  by  recent 
court  decisions  that  persons  responsible 
for  spills  cannot  be  assessed  a  "civil  pen- 
alty" as  a  result  of  reporting  them.  Also. 
a  recent  estimate  of  the  balance  in  the 
fund  was  only  $7.5  mlllloa  of  the  $20 
mllUon  authorized  In  Public  Law  92-500. 
Federal  AiHatton  Administratton 
Mr.  President,  we  recommend  $1,379.- 
500.000  for  the  operations  of  the  PAA. 
This  Increase  of  $16,5  million  over  the 
House  allowance  was  felt  to  be  neces- 
sary in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  House 
reduction  was  made  on  the  premise  that 
the  air  traffic  levels  would  be  lower  than 
PAA  had  anticipated  in  their  budget  due 
to  the  fuel  crisis.  However,  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  revealed  that  FAA 
had  already  reduced  its  staffing  request 
by  4Vi  percent  in  December  1973,  below 
levels  which  they  had  orlglnaUy  pro- 
jected in  September  1973. 

For  facilities  and  equipment,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  $242,221,000.  This  in- 
cludes restoration  of  $6.7  million  over 
the  House  bill  for  training  equipment  and 
a  reduction  of  $5,579,000  in  funds 
planned  for  use  in  implementing  closing 
of  flight  service  stations.  Those  funds 
will  no  longer  be  needed  for  that  pur- 
pose in  view  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mended concurrence  with  the  House  bill 
language  prohibiting  any  remoting  of 
flight  senlce  stations  this  fiscal  year. 

For  the  R.  &  D.  programs  of  FAA.  we 
have  Included  $70  million,  the  fuU  budg- 
et request.  This  represents  a  substan- 
tial reduction  below  fiscal  year  1973  and 
fiscal  year  1974  for  these  programs.  Dur- 
ing those  years,  combined  flnanclng  lor 
engineering  and  development  activities 
was  included  in  two  appropriations — Re- 
search, engineering,  and  development, 
and  facilities  and  equipment — Airport 
and  Airway  Trust  Fund— and  averaged 
$100  million  annually.  Thus,  the  fiscal 
1975  request  Is  not  a  $7.9  million  In- 
crease over  fiscal  1974.  but  a  decrease  of 
$30  million. 

We  recommend  the  full  $280  million 
for  airport  development  grants  as  well  as 
$4.5  million  for  planning  grants.  For  Na- 
tional Capital  Airports,  the  committee 
restored  the  $3  million  requested  for  con- 
stri*:tlon  of  a  jet  ramp  at  Dulles  Airport. 
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rCDZSAL   HIGHWAT   AOUZmS-ntATION 

To  conthiue  the  construction  in  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program,  we  are 
recommending  a  liquidating  cash  appro- 
priation of  $4,577,840,000  from  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund.  Of  this  amount,  nearly 
s3  billion  Is  to  continue  construction  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System.  The  In- 
crease of  $4  million  over  the  House  al- 
lowance is  Intended  for  the  FHWA's  con- 
struction skill  training  program.  The  bill 
includes  separate  appropriations  for  mo- 
tor carrier  safety  and  highway  safety  re- 
search and  development,  the  same  as  the 
House  bill.  We  recommend  concurrence 
with  the  separation  of  those  accoimts  for 
the  first  time  in  this  bill.  The  amounts 
recommended  are  $6.1  million  for  motor 
carrier  safety  and  $9  million  for  highway 
safety  research  and  development. 

For  highway  beautlflcatlon,  we  recom- 
mend concurrence  with  the  House  allow- 
ance of  $25  mUlion  in  liquidating  cash. 
However,  an  Increase  of  $10  million  over 
the  House  in  the  obligation  Umltation 
has  been  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee, bringing  the  total  level  to  $50  million 
for  fiscal  1975. 

We  recommend  concurrence  with  the 
House  deletion  of  the  request  for  the  rail 
crossings  projects  in  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor. Testimony  revealed  that  almost 
$20  million  of  prior  year  appropriations 
still  remain  available  for  those  programs. 
With  respect  to  the  rail-highway  cross- 
ings demonstration  projects  authorized 
by  section  163  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1973,  we  recommend  an  ad- 
dition of  $7.5  million  over  the  House  al- 
lowance of  $8  million,  making  a  total  of 
$15  5  million  for  those  projects.  It  is  in- 
tended that  the  full  Senate  addition  be 
used  for  the  Lincoln,  Neb.,  project.  It  is 
our  intention,  as  it  was  of  the  House,  that 
these  funds  be  used  prior  to  the  regular 
apporUonment  of  funds  under  seciaons 
203  and  230  of  the  Highway  Act. 

In  recommending  concurrence  with  the 
House  allowance  of  $10  million  for  the 
rural  highway  public  transportation 
demonstrations,  the  committee  under- 
stands that  a  budget  request  will  be 
forthcoming  for  the  remaining  $20  mil- 
lion authorized  for  those  programs  in 
later  budgets. 

NATIOMAI,   HIGHWAT    IHAFnC   SAFTTT 
ADMINISTRATION 

For  the  highway  and  traffic  safety  pro- 
gram, the  committee  recommends  several 
changes  from  the  House  aUowance.  Those 
changes  Include  $2.5  million  for  the  In- 
itiation of  a  crash  recorder  program 
rather  than  a  crash  Impact  research  pro- 
gram, $4  million  for  extension  of  at  I-ast 
eight  alcohol  safety  action  projects 
rather  than  one-half  that  number  per- 
ttutteo  by  the  House,  and  the  remaining 
S2.19  mlUlon  for  flnanclng  safety  studies 
?1^"<1|,'«1  by  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1S73.  For  State  and  community  highway 
safety,  the  committee  recommends  con- 
currence with  the  House  allowance  of  $96 
million  In  liquidating  cash  but  recom- 
mends an  increase  of  $21  million  In  the 
obligation  limitation;  $5  million  of  that 
Increase  would  be  for  IncenUve  grants  to 
States  that  pas.^  mandatory  seat  belt  laws 
rind  the  remaining  $16  mlUlon  for  States 
that  substantially  reduce  traffic  fatali- 


ties. The  payment  of  the  seat  belt  in- 
centive Is  authorized  under  section  219 
of  the  1973  Highway  Safety  Act.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Agency,  mandatory  seat  belt 
legislation  has  been  introduced  in  27 
States  during  fiscal  1974. 

FtUEaAL    RAlUtOAD     ADMINISTHATION 

The  committee  recommends  concur- 
rence with  the  House  allowance  for  the 
following  accounts :  Office  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, $3.8  million:  Railroad  Safety. 
$10,170,000,  and  grants-in-aid  for  rail- 
road safety,  $1  million. 

For  railroad  research  and  development, 
the  committee  recommends  concurrence 
with  the  House  allowance  of  $50  million, 
which  represents  an  Increase  of  nearly 
$20  million  over  the  amount  appropriated 
for  such  activities  in  the  last  fl.scal  year. 
The  committee  agrees  with  the  House 
on  the  importance  of  concentrating  ef- 
forts on  those  programs  which  offer  the 
greatest  potential  for  early  results  appli- 
cable to  present  and  near-term  problems. 

For  grants  to  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation,  an  appropriation 
of  $143  million  is  recommended.  The  Cor- 
poration is  facing  severe  cost  pressures 
resulting  from  inflation  and  the  opera- 
tion of  additional  mandated  routes  and 
services  and  the  amount  budgeted  herein 
will  not  be  adequate  to  fund  the  opera- 
tions for  the  entire  fiscal  year.  Both  the 
Senate  and  House  Legislative  Commit- 
tees have  recommended  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $200  million  for  fiscal  1975.  The 
committee  will  favorably  consider  addi- 
tional funding  for  capital  and  operating 
needs  when  sjwciflc  requests  are  submit- 
ted in  a  supplemental  appropriation  es- 
timate. The  committee  is  concerned  that 
Amtrak  make  every  effort  to  control  the 
cost  and  the  committee  desires  that  Am- 
trak move  aggressively  to  assume  all 
fimctlons  now  performed  by  the  railroads 
wherever  practicable  and,  particularly, 
m  the  costly  repair  and  maintenance 
function. 

The  committee  recommends  the  full 
butlget  request  of  $6.5  million  for  the 
Alaska  Railroad  Revolving  Fund,  an  in- 
crease of  $2.5  million  over  the  House 
allowance. 

UHBAN    MASS  TBANSPOaTATION   ADMIHISTKATION 

The  committee  recommends  an  a]3- 
proprlatlon  of  $48,138,000  for  DMTA'b 
research  and  development  and  demon- 
stration and  university  research  and 
training  programs.  Speclflc  changes  in 
the  House  allowances  are  as  follows:  Tot 
high  capacity  research,  a  reduction  of 
$1  million  to  a  level  of  $1,750,000:  for 
dlal-a-rlde,  an  addition  of  $1.5  million: 
for  transit  services,  a  reduction  of  $1  mil- 
lion to  a  level  of  $9  million,  and  for  dual 
mode  research,  an  appropriation  of  $2 
million.  It  Is  also  the  committee's  inten- 
tion that  $4.5  million  of  carryover  funds 
available  from  previous  appropriations 
be  fully  utilized  In  the  fiscal  1975 
programs. 

TTie  committee  recommends  concur- 
rence with  the  House  deletion  of  $10.- 
620,000  for  high  performance  PRT.  The 
committee  understands  that  the  prelim- 
inary design  phase  of  this  project  will 
be  complete  in  1975  and  recommends  a 
deferral  of  the  construction  and  demon- 
stration phase  of  this  project. 


Concurrence  with  the  House  allowance 
of  $400  mUUon  in  liquidating  cash  is 
recommended.  However,  the  committee 
is  recommending  an  addition  of  $376.5 
million  over  the  House  program  limita- 
tion for  fiscal  1975.  Of  this  amount,  $375 
million  Is  intended  for  capital  grants 
which  raises  the  total  level  for  those 
programs  from  $1,225  billion  provided 
by  the  Ho'jse  to  $1.6  billion. 

RE1.ATED    ACBNCtES 

The  committee  recommends  con- 
currence with  the  House  allowance  for 
the  following  agencies :  National  Trans- 
portaUon  Safety  Board.  $9,450,000  for 
salaries  and  expenses:  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  $43  million  for 
salaries  and  expenses;  for  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  Government,  $62.7  million 
for  operating  expenses  and  $6  million 
for  capital  ouUays:  and  for  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Author- 
ity, $72,124,000  lor  the  Federal  contri- 
buUon,  and  $17,750,000  for  the  interest 
subsidy  for  fiscal  1975.  R)r  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends concurrence  with  the  House 
aUowance  of  $17,150,000  for  salaries  and 
expenses.  However,  for  payments  to  air 
carriers,  testimony  revealed  that  the 
CAB  believes  that  it  can  handle  the 
anticipated  workload  in  tlUs  area  for 
$67,728,000,  a  reducUon  of  $2.1  million 
below  the  House  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  we  have 
brought  a  carefully  balanced  bill  to  the 
Senate. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  wish  to 
express  my  graUtude  to  Senator  Casi 
the  ranking  RepubUcan  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  to  Senator  Snvms, 
for  the  courtesy  and  cooperation  they  so 
consistently  have  given  to  me  as  we  work 
together  In  our  subcommittee  on  the 
DOT  appropriations  bUls.  They  are  al- 
ways most  congenial  and  understanding 
and  I  never  hesitate  to  feel  that  I  can 
call  on  them  for  any  assistance.  Thev 
are  both  very  able  Senators,  entirely 
dedicated,  and  1  feel  so  very  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  work  with  them. 

I  also  wish  to  compliment  Mr.  James 
English,  our  faithful  staff  member,  with- 
out whose  diligence  and  knowledge  we 
would  have  been  soreb'  disadvantaged. 
He  Is  not  only  an  agreeable  and  pleasant 
man.  but  he  is  an  able  man.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  work  Hith  him,  as  it  is  with 
Mr.  Gar  Kaganawich,  who,  likewise,  is 
a  very  amiable  and  capable  stafTman. 
My  sincere  thanks  go  to  both  of  these 
faithful  appropriations  staff  members 
and  to  all  Senators  on  the  subcommittee 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  commit- 
tee amendment  at  the  top  of  page  18 
of  the  bill,  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that 
the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  considered 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther amendment,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  no  points  of  order  are  waived 
by  reason  thereof. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  address  the  Chair  on  that  point.  Will 
that  agreement  allow  for  amendments? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Any  Senator 
may  offer  any  amendment  to  the  bill,  and 
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also  to  any  committee  amendment  that 
has  not  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Very  weU.  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows : 

On  page  2,  at  the  eod  ot  line  8.  strike  out 
'■»3!. 300,000"  ana  Insert  In  lieu  there  ol 
"•31.000.000". 

On  page  3,  line  IS,  strike  out  "t28.00o.ooo" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "S32. 500.000". 

On  page  3.  In  line  6.  strike  out  "$617,579.- 
♦48"  and  Insert  m  lieu  thercol  "(020.444.448". 

On  page  4.  in  line  12.  strike  out  "S111.307.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  Hen  thereof  "$112J07,000". 

On  page  5.  beginning  with  line  20,  Insert: 
PoLLunoH  Pond 

For  carrying  otit  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (c).  (d).  (1)  and  (1)  of  section  311  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-500), 
910,000.000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

On  page  0.  at  the  end  of  line  9.  strike  out 
'»1,363.000.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$1.379  500.000". 

On  page  6.  In  line  22.  strike  out  "$12,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$12,500,000". 

On  page  7,  In  line  16,  strike  out  "$241,100,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$242,221,000". 

On  page  8.  In  line  10.  strike  out  "$55,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$70,000,000". 

On  page  8.  In  line  19.  aft«r  "For".  Insert 
"grants-in-aid  for  airport  planning  pursu- 
ant to  section  13  of  Public  Law  91-358  and 
for". 

On  page  8,  at  the  end  of  line  34.  strike  out 
"$380J)00,000'  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"*2M,SOO,000,  of  which  $4,500,000  shall  be 
for  airport  planning  grants". 

On  page  9,  In  line  14,  strike  out  "$4.20O.- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$7,200,000". 

On  page  10.  In  line  6,  strike  out  "$127,200,- 
000"  and  Insert  m  lieu  thereof  "$131,200,000". 

On  page  10,  In  line  10,  strike  out  "$38,600,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$32,600,000". 

On  page  11.  In  line  35.  strike  out  "$8,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$15,600,000". 

On  page  11,  at  the  end  of  line  25,  Insert 
"by  transfer". 

On  page  13.  beglnnliig  with  Use  19.  Iniert 
the  following; 

AUUKA   HlOHWaT 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
prorlslons  of  section  318  of  title  33  of  the 
United  States  Code,  $5,000,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

On  page  13.  In  line  7,  strike  out  "$4,573.- 
840.000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$4,577.- 
840,000". 

On  page  14.  beginning  with  line  18,  strike 
out 

BALTTHOae-WASHlNGTON    PaKICWAT 

For  necessary  expends,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970,  for  the  Balti- 
more-Washington Parkway,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  $4,000,000  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  "Highway  Trust  Fund"  and 
to  be  withdrawn  therefrom  at  such  times  and 
In  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary. 

On  page  15.  in  line  7.  strike  out  "$71,360,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$80,040,000". 

On  page  15,  In  line  8.  strike  out  "$37,380,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$33,870,000". 

On  page  15.  In  line  10,  strike  out  "$33,705.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  $38,605,000". 

On  page  16.  beginning  with  line  14,  Insert: 
OaaMTS  TO  Tta  National  Rulxoad 

PaSSXMOEB  CoaPOSATIOH 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  make  grants  to  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Carporatton,  $143,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  of  which  $137,- 
800,000  shall  be  available  only  upon  the  en- 
actment Into  law  of  authorizing  legislation 
by  the  Congress. 


On  page  17,  In  line  17,  strike  out  "$4.O0O.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$6,500,000". 

On  page  18,  In  line  11,  strike  out  "$51,130.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$48,130,000". 

On  page  18,  In  line  13,  strike  out  "$47,880.- 
OOO"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$44,880,000". 

On  page  30.  at  the  end  of  line  21,  strike  out 
"$89328,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$67,738,000". 

On  page  34,  at  the  end  ot  line  24,  strike 
out  "$40,000,000"  and  Insert  m  lieu  thereof 
"$50,000,000". 

On  page  25.  In  line  3.  strike  out  "for  Incen- 
tive grants  for  mandatory  seat  belt  legisla- 
tion nor  for  programs". 

On  page  25,  In  line  5.  strike  out  "$100,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$121,000,000". 

On  page  25.  In  line  14,  strike  out  "  'Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Fund' "  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964,  as  amended". 

On  page  25.  In  line  16,  strike  out  "(1,- 
331.750.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "81.- 
698,360,000". 

The  excepted  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
On  page  18.  m  line  4,  strike  out  "$7,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereat  "$6,000,000", 
to  remain  available  until  expended." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desic  an  amendment  to  the 
remaining  committee  amendment,  and 
ask  tiiat  it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE^IT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  18,  line  5,  Insert  the  following  at 
the  end  of  the  line:  Provided,  however. 
That  there  be  a  3%  reduction  In  New 
Budget  Authority  (obllgatlonal)  across-the- 
board  of  the  total  appropriations  contained 
In  this  Act. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  Mr.  MoNTOYA  and  Mr.  Rshsolph  and 
the  other  Senators  are  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  other  matter,  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  the  floor  at  this  time  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  it  requests  a  3  percent  cut 
across  the  board. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Across  the 
board. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  very 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HOLLINGS)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  my  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  When  the  Senator 
does  have  time  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  comments,  and  I  commend  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield.  May  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  MAiHUa)  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
Just  wondering,  I  have  an  amendment 
which  is  very  brief  and.  if  the  Senator 
would  yield 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  pend- 
ing amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  be  recognized  for 
an  amendment. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator  1$ 
recognized  and  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  dispense 
with  further  reading  of  the  amendment 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Mathias'  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  14  after  line  17  Insert  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

Baltimore-Washincton  Pabkwat 
For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1070,  for  the 
Baltimore-Washington  Parkway,  to  remain 
available  untu  expended,  $1,600,000  to  be 
derived  from  the  "Highway  Trust  Fund" 
and  to  be  withdrawn  therefrom  at  such 
times  and  In  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr,  Byrd)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  for  their  ex- 
cellent work  in  shaping  this  transporta- 
tion appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  In  most  respects,  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues will  find  this  bill  as  reported  by 
committee  to  be  both  fiscally  responsible 
and  highly  responsive  to  the  growing 
transportation  needs  of  our  Nation. 

In  particular  I  want  to  congratulate 
our  committee  for  restoring  the  Amtrak 
funds  cut  by  the  House,  for  providing  for 
a  more  realistic  program  level  for  urban 
mass  transit,  and  for  taking  steps  to 
strengthen  our  national  highway  safety 
program. 

The  committee  also  has  adopted  a 
number  of  policy  positions  in  important 
areas,  I  believe.  For  example,  the  com- 
mittee has  made  clear  its  determination 
to  strengthen  a  lagging  railroad  safety 
program  by  providing  for  even  more  In- 
spectors as  s<»n  as  the  necessary  author- 
izing legislation  Is  enacted. 

In  this  regard,  I  was  glad  to  note  that 
the  committee  warned  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Admlrdstratlon  that  it  must  change 
Its  attitude  and  give  "higher  priority  to 
railroad  safety." 

I  also  am  glad  to  note  the  committee 
has  encouraged  and  directed  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  to  "vigorously 
pursue"  technological  and  operational 
means  to  substantially  reduce  noise  from 
the  commercial  aircraft  fleet.  The  com- 
mittees  action  will  be  welcome  news  to 
communities  and  citizens  living  in  air- 
port areas. 

On  balance,  therefore.  I  believe  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  today  Is  a  sound  and 
prudent  measure,  and  worthy  of  broad 
support  In  this  chamber. 

BALTtUOaX-WASUTNCTON     PASKWAT 

However,  the  bill  as  reported  by  com- 
mittee does  contain  one  Important  omis- 
sion of  great  concern  to  me  and  regard- 
ing which  I  would  like  to  seek  clarifica- 
tion for  the  record.  I  am  referring  to  the 
lack  of  an  appropriation  for  continued 
preliminary  work  on  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Parkway. 

Any  of  my  colleagues  who  have  made 
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the  difficult  trip  on  this  major  artery  be- 
tween our  Nation's  capital  and  the  Balti- 
more-Washington International  Airport 
must  be  weU  aware  of  the  great  need  for 
improvements  and  reconstruction  of  the 
Parkway,  and  of  the  heavy  traffic  de- 
mands on  it  even  in  spite  of  the  opening 
of  1-95,  which  runs  parallel  to  it  and  to 
the  West. 

This  unique  and  crucial  artery  pro- 
vides access  not  only  to  one  of  the  three 
major  airports  serving  Washington,  but 
also  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  itself,  the 
Coddard  Space  Center  and  a  host  of 
other  key  Federal  installations.  Its  prop- 
er construction  and  maintenance  are 
clearly  a  matter  of  legitimate  Federal 
concern. 

For  this  reason,  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready authorized  a  total  of  $65  million 
for  the  reconstruction  of  a  key  segment 
of  the  Baltimore-Washington  Parkway 
in  PubUc  Law  91-€05,  the  1970  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act.  Under  this  authoriza- 
tion the  federally  owned  section  of  the 
Parkway — running  roughly  from  belt- 
way  to  beltway — would  be  expanded  to 
six  lanes  and  built  up  to  Interstate 
standards,  whereupon  it  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  State  of  Maryland  for  all  fu- 
ture maintenance  responsibilities.  This 
is  a  sound  approach  and,  as  I  have  In- 
dicated, has  already  been  enacted  into 
law  by  Congress. 

The  President's  budget  sought  an  ap- 
propriation S10.7  million  for  preliminary 
engineering  and  acquisition  of  rights-of- 
way,  based  apparently  on  an  optimistic 
projection  of  the  pact  with  which  the 
project  could  be  undertaken. 

In  recognition  of  subsequent  delays, 
the  House  cut  this  figure  to  $4  million, 
estimating  that  no  more  than  that 
amount  could  usefully  be  spent  on  It  in 
this  fiscal  year.  The  U.S.  Department 
of  Transportation  did  not  appeal  this 
cut.  and  my  Inquiries  with  the  Maryland 
State  Department  of  Transportation  re- 
vealed that  the  State  concurred  In  this 
matter. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee went  one  step  further,  however,  and 
eliminated  the  appropriation  entirely.  It 
is  this  action  which  I  would  like  the  Sen- 
ate to  reconsider  today. 

The  committee  report  simply  states 
that  "testimony  revealed  that  no  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  as  to  exactly 
what  will  be  done  with  regard  to  that 
reconstruction.  The  committee  feels  that 
no  appropriation  is  necessary  until  such 
time  as  there  has  been  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  as  to  the  need  for  an  appropria- 
tion." 

But  I  want  the  Record  to  show  clearly 
that  we  In  no  way  mean  to  signal  any 
diminution  of  congressional  commit- 
ment to  the  urgency  of  the  completion 
of  this  crucial  project.  In  fact  It  Is  the 
view  of  the  committee  without  exception 
that  State  and  Federal  officials  should 
redouble  their  efforts  to  expedite  prog- 
ress on  these  reconstruction  plans. 

In  view  of  the  vital  nature  of  this  road. 
I  believe  we  should  provide  at  least  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  for  detailed 
contract  plans  so  that  as  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  Is  achieved  the:'  could  go  for- 
ward with  the  necessary  planning.  This 
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amendment  merely  provides  $1,600,000 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  SYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, and  I  beUeve  that  my  counterpart 
on  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
ranking  member,  Mr.  Case,  would  be 
agreeable.  I  have  some  indications  of 
that  already  that  be  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  accept€ince  of  this  amendment, 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  accept  it  and  take 
It  to  conference. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  In  PubUc 
Law  91-605,  the  Congress  authorized 
funds  for  the  improvement  and  recon- 
struction of  the  Baltimore-Washington 
Parkway. 

This  act  conditioned  these  funds  on 
the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  entering  into  agree- 
ment which,  In  effect,  would  transfer  the 
segment  of  the  Baltimore-Washington 
Parkway  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  the  State  of  Maryland  follow- 
ing the  improvement  and  thereafter  It 
would  be  owned,  maintained,  and  po- 
liced by  the  State. 

The  Baltimore-Washington  Parkway 
is  a  near  disaster.  It  is  made  up  of 
patches  over  patches.  The  problem  Is 
that  the  base  of  the  road  Is  Inadequate 
and  therefore,  most  improvements  do  not 
last.  When  one  g<3es  over  some  of  these 
humps,  it  almost  feels  like  you  will  be- 
come airborne.  I  have  heard  complaints 
of  people's  air  conditioners  coming  loose, 
and  complaints  more  numerous  to  con- 
vey to  the  Senate.  The  road,  of  course, 
was  built  for  another  era.  It  does  not 
meet  the  Interstate  System  and  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  the  accident  rate  on 
that  highway  is  probably  double  that 
of  roads  meeting  Interstate  standards. 

To  eliminate  these  funds,  not  only  is 
to  renege  on  a  commitment  which  the 
State  of  Marj'land  and  the  Interior  De- 
partment reached  at  the  specific  direc- 
tions of  the  Congress,  but  it  also  will 
perpetuate  a  dangerous,  highly  traveled 
highway. 

The  Bicentennial  will  be  upon  us  soon 
and  this  will  be  one  of  the  arteries  used 
as  citizens  visit  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
surrounding  areas.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  my  Judgment,  has  a  choice  either 
to  carry  out  their  end  ol  the  agreement 
or  they  should  bring  the  highway  up  to 
appropriate  standards.  The  maintenance 
of  the  .'Status  quo  Is  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  our  citizens. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  shortsighted  from  an 
economic  standpoint.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  spending  $200,000  annually 
for  maintenance  and  this  year  they  are 
adding  $150,000  to  this  sum  from  regu- 
lar programs  because  ot  the  disastrous 
condition  of  the  parkway.  All  of  this,  as 
I  indicated,  is  money  down  the  drain  be- 
cause the  patches  will  not  hold. 

Furthermore,  the  Park  Police  presently 
patrol  the  highway,  at  an  annual  cost  of 


$300,000  and  once  the  agreement  is  con- 
sumated  and  the  improvements  made 
and  the  highway  Is  turned  over  to  the 
State  of  Marjiand.  Maryland  will  be 
policing  the  highway.  This,  of  course, 
will  represent  a  further  savings  for  the 
Government. 

For  the  Federal  Government  to  main- 
tain the  highway  properly  and  bring  It 
to  appropriate  standards,  it  would  cost 
$2  million.  The  choice  Is  for  Congress 
either  to  maintain  the  highway  properlj'. 
or  to  carry  out  the  agreement.  I  have 
hope  that  we  will  approve  the  funds  so 
that  the  agreement  we  asked  for  and  the 
parties'  negotiation  can  be  carried  out. 
This  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Slate,  and  the  citizens 
from  all  over  the  cotmtry  who  use  this 
important  artery  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  a  vote? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  state  the  question 
again? 

Mr.  GRIFFTN.  I  am  seeking  recogni- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Are  we  operating  under 
a  time  limitation?  We  are  not  on  the 
amendment,  are  we? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  On  what  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  What  is  the  time  lim- 
itation? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Thirty  min- 
utes, IS  minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  see. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  I  wUl  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  such  time  from 
my  remaining  time  as  he  wishes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  All  right,  I  appreciate 
that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  much 
time  do  I  have  left? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  seek  to  be  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  will  be  glad 
to  >ield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
confident,  on  the  assurance  of  both  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Bvrd)  that  this  amendment  is 
not  controversial  and  that  the  ranking 
Member  on  our  side,  Mr.  Case,  would  ap- 
prove it. 

However.  I  believe  out  of  courtesy  to 
him— and  it  was  his  imderstanding  I  am 
told  by  his  staff  that,  perhaps,  it  was  un- 
fortunate but  he  was  led  to  believe  that 
we  would  probably  not  get  started  on  the 
DOT  appropriations  bill  until  9:30  so  he 
has  not  arrived  In  the  Chamber  yet  and. 
of  course,  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
opening  statements  being  made  or  aiiy 
preliminary  statements  of  any  kind  being 
made  on  this  legislation— I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  action  should  be  taken  on 
amendments  until  he  arrives 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciate  the  Senator's  re-sponse  May 
I  say 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Unless  an  unreasonable 
time  goes  by.  l)ecause  I  expect  him  mo- 
mentarily in  the  Chamber. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Has  the  Sen- 
ator completed  his  statement? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  indications  from  the  staff  of  Mr. 
C*SE  tliat  this  would  be  agreeable.  Hav- 
ing worked  with  Mr.  Case  for  a  number 
of  years  on  this  subcommittee,  I  am  sure 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  tmderstand  that  I  would  not  do 
anything  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  C.*se 
about  which  I  felt  there  was  the  slightest 
doubt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  be 
wllUng  to  bet  $25  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [laughter],  and  let  any  Sena- 
tor hold  that  amount,  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  will  not  have  any  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  would  be  willing  to  bet 

$100 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  will  match 
it. 

Mr.  ORIFPIN  (continuing) .  That  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  absolutely 
correct.  I  certainly  have  no  question 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  reinforce  what  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  said,  that  not  only  would 
he  not  accept  an  amendment,  i  would 
not  offer  it  In  the  absence  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  If  I  had  not  been  as- 
sured that  he  was  agreeable  to  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  Republican  leader 
let  us  proceed  and  not  have  a  motion  to 
reconsider  the  amendment?  This  would 
protect  Senator  Case. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Fine.  In  the  Interest  of 
orderly  procedure — I  think  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  appreciates  the  im- 
portance of  that  in  the  operation  of  this 
body— I  would  like  to  as  much  as  possi- 
ble protect  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  committee  on  bills 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  appreciate 
that.  I  respect  the  Senator  for  it.  He  does 
a  great  Job  of  it.  I  am  Just  interested  In 
the  Senate  mo\'ing  along  as  long  as  we 
have  some  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Let  us  proceed  as  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  suggested 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes 
The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Do   the  Senators  all  jrleld  back 
time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD   I  yield  back 
my  time. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  back  my  time 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  prtj  tem- 
pore. AU  time  hfts  been  yielded  back.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Maihias.  (Putting  the  ques- 
tion. ) 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  myself. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  will  vleld 
such  time  as  the  Senator  may  require 
out  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  and  subcommittee 
chairman  on  our  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee, for  leading  the  way.  In  fact,  this 
is  what  really  was  intended  on  yester- 
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day  when  we  were  subjected  to  charges 
of  a  meat  ax  approach.  Subsequent  to 
our  vote  on  yesterday  we  had  been  try- 
ing— but  I  can  be  more  specific  now — 
we  went  back  down  to  a  similar  markup 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee  be- 
cause the  appropriations  leadership  had 
admonished  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  myself  that  what  really  should  be 
done  is  that  the  Senators  should  appear 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee  be- 
fore they  came  to  the  floor  with  a  per- 
centage cut  and  tried  to  take  it  on  an 
Item-by-ltem  basis  on  a  matter. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate  while 
the  distinguished  Senator  is  speaking — 
and  I  beg  his  pardon  for  the  interruption. 
I  think  he  is  entitled  to  be  heard. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
We  were  admonished  that  we  should 
go  back  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  take  it  up  on  an  Item-by-item 
basis  and  not  come  to  the  floor  by  way  of 
surprise  with  the  meat  ax  approach  of  a 
percentage  cut. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  did  that,  and 
we  have  been  trying  to  do  It  in  other 
appropriations  markups,  but  this  is  very 
fresh  in  memory. 

The  HUD-space  science  appropria- 
tions bill  was  marked  up  and  reported 
out.  I  do  not  have  a  committee  report  as 
It  Is  yet  to  be  printed,  but  in  essence, 
it  goes  again  some  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars, approximately  $600  million,  over 
last  year.  Mind  you,  they  emphasize  this 
matter  of  budget  estimate.  The  phrase- 
ology "budget  estimate"  does  not  give 
us  a  good  guldepost  however  in  this  par- 
ticular arena  because,  after  all,  we  came 
with  a  budget  last  year  that  the  Senate 
had  approved  of  somewhere  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  $268.7  billion  and  with  other 
Items  went  Anally  to  about  $278  or  $279 
billion. 

The  President  then  came  In  with  a 
fiscal  year  1975  budget  of  $305  billion, 
and  at  that  amount.  It  is  conceded  that  It 
Is  almost  $12  billion  over  last  year. 

The  President  said  we  ouglit  to  cut 
that  by  $5  billion,  and  many  of  us  in  this 
body,  to  really  stop  inflation,  believe  we 
ought  to  cut  the  budget  back  about  $10 
billion. 

SpeclflcaUy,  the  Senate  itself  has  voted 
a  $295  billion  limitation.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain that,  when  we  come  to  the  floor  with 
percentage  cuts  and  they  respond  that 
they  went  below  the  budget  estimate,  let 
us  remember  that  the  budget  estimate 
was  a  very  extravagant  flgure.  In  our 
view,  if  one  relates  that  to  inflation.  The 
fact  Is  that — there  Is  no  need  to  recount 
financial  history,  but  the  first  5  years  of 
this  administration  went  $100  billion 
over  revenue;  a  $100  billion  deficit.  So 
there  is  no  real  credibility,  at  least  fiscal 
credibility.  In  the  word  or  phrase  "budget 
estimate." 

We  went  back  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  having  been  duly  ad- 
monished by  the  chairman  of  the  budget 
committee,  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi,  the 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. The  time  allotted  on  the  bill  has 
expired  and  the  Senate  will  now  return 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  3641. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mom- 
TOYA)  is  not  yet  ready  to  proceed  on  the 
measure  that  was  pending  before  the 
appropriations  bill  was  taken  up.  With 
his  consent  and  the  consent  of  other 
Senators,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  may  have  2  additional  minutes 
to  complete  his  statement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
FKjre.  Without  objecOon,  It  is  so  ordered. 
Mr,  HOLLINGS.  I  appreciate  It.  It  will 
take  several  more  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  given  a 
correct  flgure.  That  HDD-Space  Science 
flgure  Is  $483  million  over  last  year, 
rather  than  the  $600  million  previously 
cited. 

We  went  back  down  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  with  an  amendment, 
a  modest  amendment,  in  the  amount  of 
$43.3  minion,  to  the  HUD  bUl.  It  amount- 
ed to  a  cut  of  $18.8  million  from  NASA, 
$8.2  million  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  $16.3  million  from  HUD. 
Mind  you  this  is  In  the  light  of  an  in- 
crease In  the  bill  of  $483  million. 

On  the  first  motion  to  cut  the  NASA 
budget,  we  were  able  to  obtain  the  votes 
of  five  members.  We  were  beaten  8  to  5. 
We  had  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatiri  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  (M.  Moss) 
on  space,  which  put  us  in  a  position  of, 
frankly,  not  knowing  In  intimate  detail 
what  they  wanted  to  say  about  space  and 
supersonic  materiel. 

The  same  was  the  case  on  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  That  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  8  to  8.  On  the  HUD  appro- 
priation. It  was  defeated  again  by  a  tie 
vote  of  8  to  8. 

The  point  I  am  making  now  In  the 
closing  few  moments — because  I  would 
like  to  obtain  the  floor  again  when 
we  get  back  on  the  major  part  of  the 
bUl  to  complete  my  thoughts — is  that 
we  tried  the  Item-by-ltem  way:  We  do 
not  come  with  the  meat  ax.  It  Is  next 
to  Impossible  to  come  before  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  debate  supersonic  ma- 
teriel and  win  the  argument.  It  Is  next 
to  Impossible  to  come  before  the  chair- 
man of  the  Space  Committee  and  argue 
space  as  a  budgetary  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  win 
the  argument.  They  are  going  to  prevail 
on  the  particular  item.  But  in  trying  to 
get  a  grasp  on  this  monster  of  Inflation, 
how  are  we  ever  going  to  do  It  except  on 
a  percentage  cut? 

I  shall  conclude  for  the  moment,  but 
I  wish  to  speak  again.  The  pending  ques- 
tion is  the  3  percent  cut  sponsored  by  the 
manager  of  the  bUl  himself  across  the 
board  in  new  budgetary  authority. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  that 
would  cut  $101  million.  We  are  already 
below  the  budget  estimates,  and  this  3 
percent  cut  will  cut  us  another  $101 
million,  which  will  be  substantially  less 
than  we  would  have  effectuated  If  we  had 
prevailed  with  our  5  percent  cut  to  the 
public  works  bill  yesterday. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  West 
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Virginia  on  his  leadership.  If  we  can 
gain  the  support  of  other  Senators  on 
this  particular  procedure,  we  shall  be 
giving  a  signal  to  the  American  people 
that  we  do  not  mean  to  go  wlllynllly 
domi  the  road  In  August,  September,  and 
October  and  give  them  only  rhetoric,  all 
the  speeches,  and  TV  appearances.  We 
are  in  the  catbird  seat:  we  are  In  the 
Senate  Chamber.  Appropriations  are  be- 
ing passed  now  and,  imder  the  leader- 
ship, particularly  in  tl.is  measure,  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  we  mean  to 
bring  fiscal  responsibility  back  into  this 
Congress  and  not  wait  until  next  year 
for  the  budget  committee  to  get  its  ap- 
pointments, get  Its  assignments,  get  room 
space,  hire  consultants,  hire  experts,  and 
hold  hearings  with  the  country  in  eco- 
nomic ruin. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield' 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  back  for  the 
moment  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  need? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  yield  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mi-.  President,  I  wish  to 
loin  In  complimenting  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  on  his  amendment  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who,  I 
know,  is  a  cosponsor.  I  would  certainly 
like  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
also. 

I  think  some  of  us  have  been  crying  out 
to  try  to  get  someone  to  do  it  a  better 
way  than  we  know  how  to  do  it.  We  were 
talking  about  doing  it,  and  I  am  just  so 
happy  to  see  the  leadership  now  taking 
up  this  measure,  because  the  leadership 
has  talked  about  inflation.  Of  course,  all 
of  us  have  talked  about  it,  but  now  I 
think,  if  we  can  get  the  Senate  on 
record  as  doing  something  about  It.  that 
is  going  to  give  the  people  more  hope  and 
more  confidence  than  anything  in  the 
world  that  can  take  place  in  the  Govern- 
ment right  now. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  DOLE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute or  more  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  re- 
quest I  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment,  if  there  U  no  objection. 
It  is  clear  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
that  there  Is  growing  recognition  In  the 
Senate  that  cuts  mu5t  be  made.  No  one 
in  this  body  has  more  respect  for  the  Ap- 
proprtatlo^  Committee  and  Its  leader- 
ship than  does  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Kansas.  But  there  Is  this  sincere  demand 
for  cuts  In  the  Federal  spending  from  the 
people  all  over  America.  I  believe  that 
now  with  this  effort  by  the  leadership 
of  the  majority  party,  we  can  be  assured 
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of  substantial  cuts.  This  will  demonstrate 
to  the  American  people  oiu  concern  In 
providing  the  leadership  needed  at  this 
time.  Cutting  Federal  spending  is  an  ob- 
ligation, not  Just  of  the  executive  but  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  this  Govern- 
ment. 

If  we  are  hoping  for  a  $5  to  $10  billion 
cut  in  Federal  spending,  this  is  certainly 
the  time  to  start.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
the  bills  have  been  passed,  but  perhaps 
between  now  and  the  time  all  the  appro- 
priations measures  are  considered,  fur- 
ther substantial  cuts  can  be  made  and 
we  will  Indicate  to  the  American  people 
that  Congress  means  what  it  says  about 
spending,  that  individual  members  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  it.  We  are 
not  scuttling  the  programs,  just  reducing 
the  amount  of  expenditures  on  those 
programs  at  this  time. 

I  appreciate  being  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  may  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  .ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
really  pleased  to  see  this  economy  move 
in  the  Senate.  As  late  as  last  year,  one 
Member  could  add  as  much  as  $300  mil- 
lion in  amendments  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  think  It  augurs  well  lor  the 
future,  but  I  am  wondering  if  the  same 
percentage  cut  is  going  to  be  applied  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  HEW.  and 
to  all  other  appropriations  bills  that 
might 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  He 
would  not  yield  to  me  yesterday,  but 
I  shall  yield  to  him  now. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Idea  is  to  be 
realisUc  and  sensible  about  this  matter, 
not  to  meat  ax.  The  question  Is,  as  the 
Senator  said,  going  over  the  District  of 
Columbia  budget,  that  was  not  on^  sub- 
stantially below  the  estimates  but  below 
the  outlays  of  1974.  So,  11  we  can  keep 
that  kind  of  guideline,  we  are  not  going 
to  need  any  percentage  cuts. 

We  are  trying  to  apply  some  kind  of 
measure  to  bring  it  back  down  to  end 
up  somewhat  in  the  vicinity  of  $10  mil- 
lion when  we  get  through. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  think  that  It  is  the 
wrong  procedure.  I  believe  it  would  be 
better  to  use  an  item-by-ltem  cut  proce- 
dure. Both  In  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  I 
voted  to  cut  the  same  items  that  the 
Senator  from  South  CaroUna  objects  to 
now,  but  we  lost.  I  tWnk  I  will  go  along 
with  the  3  percent  if  there  is  no  other 
way.  I  think  It  may  accomplish  some 
good  by  stopping  all  these  amendments 
to  add  hundreds  of  mUlions  on  the  Sen- 
ate fioor  as  so  often  has  been  the  case. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  proceed  for  not  to  exceed  an  ad- 
ditional 10  minutes  on  the  appropriation 
bill. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes  on  the  blU 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  went  Into  each  item  care- 
fully, conducted  adequate  hearings,  and 
brought  a  bill  to  the  fioor.  after  Its  ap- 
proval by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, which  reduces  the  adminlstraUon's 
budget  request  by  $286  milUon  in  total. 
I  personally  would  never  offer  an 
amendment  malting  an  across-the- 
board  cut  in  any  other  appropriation  bill 
because  I  feel  that  when  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member  bring  an  ap- 
propriation bill  to  the  floor  thev  have 
the  responsibility  for  the  bill  over"  which 
they  have  worked. 

It  has  been  their  time  and  their  ef- 
fort that  have  gone  into  the  molding  and 
shaping  of  the  bill.  While  any  Senator 
has  that  right,  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  make  an  across-the-board  cut.  I  have 
never  felt  that  was  my  responiibility  on 
another  chairman's  bill.  But  this  is  the 
bill  for  which  I  have  responsibility  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  There- 
fore. I  feel  that  I  can.  In  good  conscience, 
offer  this  amendment.  I  feel  that  we  must 
begin  to  exercise  reasonable  restraint 
upon  ourselves. 

Middle-income  families  cannot  send 
their  children  to  college  because  of  the 
increase  in  cost  of  education.  Elderly 
citizens  are  eating  dog  food  in  many 
Instances,  according  to  news  reports,  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  the  splrallng 
costs  that  are  concomitant  to  the  rap- 
id mflatlon  that  Is  not  only  affecting  this 
country's  economy,  but  also  other  econ- 
omies throughout  the  world. 

I  therefore  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  who  talk  about  economy  are  going 
to  have  to  do  something  about  It.  and  I 
believe  that  Congress  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  lead  the  way.  Inasmuch  as.  In 
this  Senator's  Judgment,  the  executive 
branch  Is  not  pointing  the  way. 

I  beUeve  that  out  of  a  total  budget 
request  of  over  $3  billion— and  that  is 
$3  for  every  minute  since  Jesus  Christ 
was  bom — the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation can  absorb  an  additional  reduc- 
tion from  the  budget  request  of  what 
would  amount  to  something  like  $100 
million. 

I  feel.  Mr.  President,  not  only  that  it 
is  my  right,  ae  It  is  any  Senator's  right. 
but  I  think  it  Is  my  responsibility  and 
my  duty,  as  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, to  offer  this  amendment,  believ- 
ing that  if  it  is  sustained  in  conference. 
It  will  not  impair  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  programs,  but  that  the 
Department  will  have  ample  funds  re- 
maining for  its  programs  and  its  proj- 
ects, all  of  which  I  am  personally  inter- 
ested in.  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
Impact  upon  my  own  State. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yea. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  wanted  to  ask  lor  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  Senator 
will  withhold  that.  I  am  going  to  ask  for 
them  after  I  have  a  chance  to  modify  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  now  yield  the 
floor.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
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Colorado,  who  has  an  amendment,  could 
call  it  up  at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai  the 
pending  amendment  and  the  committee 
amendment,  be  laid  aside  temporarily, 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  may 
offer  his 

Mr.  CASE.  Resening  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. I  want  to  inquire  whether  there  is 
still  a  half-hour  in  opposition  to  the 
Byrd  amenraent,  if  it  still  exists. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE^fT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  still  15  minutes  remaining 
in  opposition  to  the  Byrd  amendment. 
There  are  30  seconds  remaining  for  Mr. 
Btrb. 

Mr.  ROBEBT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  that  the 
time  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  be 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, even  though  he  probably  does  not 
oppose  It. 

Mr.  CASE.  He  just  wants  to  talk. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  series  of  amendments.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  iiro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  ?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendments 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  18.  lines  II  and  12.  delete 
••J48.130.0OO"  and  mstrt  In  lieu  thereof 
••558.730.000" 

On  page  18.  line  12  delete  "(44.880.000  "  and 
Insert  to  lieu  thereof  "«55.600,000". 

On  page  28.  line  IS.  delete  •Jl, 698,350  OOO^ 
and  insert  m  lieu  tbereof  ••»1.708.87O,0O0'. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  are 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  (Mr.  DoMmicK). 

What  the  amendments  would  do  would 
be  to  add  S10.6  million  to  the  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
certain  test  work  at  a  facility  for  mass 
transit  to  be  located  in  the  city  of  Broom- 
field,  outside  the  city  of  Denver.  Colo. 

Mr.  President.  In  fiscal  1973,  $2.8  mil- 
lion was  spent  in  developing  technology. 
An  estimated  additional  $2.8  million  was 
«pent  in  fiscal  1974  in  developing  the 
technology.  These  funds  are  to  build  a 
test  system,  a  demonstration  or  pilot 
plant,  if  you  wish,  to  see  If  this  method 
of  moving  people  by  mass  transit  works. 

I  am  told  that  foreign  companies  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  par- 
ticular type  of  system.  I  know  that  six 
domestic  companies  have  submitted  bids 
for  the  test  facility. 

I  would  suggest  Mr.  President,  that 
we  would  be  pound  foolish  and  penny- 
wise  to  throw  the  research  and  develop- 
ment money  down  the  drain  and  not  go 
forward  with  this  test.  Granted,  it  may 
not  work,  but  hopefully  it  will. 

1  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  distinguuihed  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill. 
I  understand  my  colleague  has  discussed 
this  amendment  with  the  distinguished 
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Senator  from  New  Jersey,  the  ranking 
minority  member. 

I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
ator  Haskell  and  I  submit  this  :.mend- 
ment  to  restore  the  funds  that  were  de- 
leted for  automated  personal  rapid 
transll: — PRT — systems.  Wc  are  asking 
that  the  $10,620,000  be  restored  so  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation  can 
move  ahead  in  the  development  of  ad- 
vanced transit  technology  for  intermedi- 
ate density  cities. 

During  the  last  10  years.  VS.  Industry 
has  invested  considerable  technological 
resources  and  sizable  sums  of  its  own 
moneys  to  develop  modem  automated 
transit  systems.  This  industo'  invest- 
ment is  considerably  larger  than  that  of 
the  Federal  Government.  If  industo'  is 
to  continue  its  development  ol  these 
systems  it  is  critical  that  the  Federal 
Government  continue  the  PRT  programs 
and  that  it  provide  sufficient  funds  to 
give  the  needed  stimulus  for  private  in- 
vestment. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration — UMTA — has  requested 
these  funds  for  pha.se  n  of  the  Broom- 
field.  Colo.,  project  during  fiscal  year 
1975.  Last  year  the  funds  for  phase  I 
were  approved. 

UMTA  has  issued  a  request  for  pro- 
posals for  the  first  phase  of  the  Broom- 
field  project,  and  Ls  presently  evaluating 
six  submissions.  From  these,  three  con- 
tractors will  be  asked  to  complete  phase 
I  studies  for  not  less  than  $500,000  each. 
One  of  these  three  phase  I  contractors  Is 
then  to  be  selected  on  a  competitive  basis 
to  proceed  with  phase  II.  which  involves 
final  design,  construction  and  testing  of 
the  selected  system.  Each  of  the  contrac- 
tors selected  for  phase  I  will  have  to 
supplement  that  $500,000  UMTA  pay- 
ment by  at  least  as  much  funding  from 
his  own  resources  if  he  wants  to  compete 
effectively.  The  manufacturers  who  sub- 
mitted proposals  for  phase  I  are  appar- 
ently willing  to  commit  substantial  sums 
of  their  own  funding  to  phase  I  If  they 
beUeve  that  they  have  a  good  chance  of 
being  selected  for  the  phase  II  design 
construction  and  testing. 

The  Colorado  Regional  Transportation 
Districtr— PRT— has  under  study  the 
suitability  of  a  PRT  system  following  a 
public  mandate  that  the  potential  of 
such  a  technology  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  sectors  of  the  population  be  examined 
carefully.  It  is  my  feeUng  that  the 
Broomfleld  project  could  provide  a 
unique  opportunity  for  a  combined  pub- 
lic and  private  Investment  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  mass  transit  technology. 

Energy  shortages  and  stringent  envi- 
ronmental regulatlms  underline  the  im- 
portance of  an  increased  national  com- 
mitment to  the  development  of  modem 
public  transit  systems  rather  than  reduc- 
tioius  in  the  already  modest  appropria- 
tions  for  these  purposes.  The  ever- 
increasing  costs  of  operating  bus  systems 
al.so  provide  a  powerful  incentive  for  the 
Federal  Government,  at  the  same  time  It 
begins  to  provide  operating  support  to 
also  move  ahe.id  with  the  further  devel- 
opment  of    automated   transit   systems 


which  can  reduce  operating  costs  sub- 
stantially. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  government 
and  Industry  to  join  together  in  realistic 
and  timely  steps  to  provide  well-planned 
and  fully  tested  modem  transit  systems 
for  our  cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  m'-  col- 
leagues to  restore  the  $10,620,000  request 
for  phase  11  of  the  high  performance 
PRT  project  which  is  scheduled  for  con- 
struction near  Broomfleld.  Colo. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  H»s- 
KELLi.  I  would  be  willing  to  take  It  to 
conference.  I  think  there  is  merit  in  it. 

If  my  distinguished  colleague  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  'Mr.  Case)  would 
address  himself  to  it.  and  if  he  is  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment.  I  would  also 
accept  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  chair- 
man has  indicated  correctly  that  we  have 
discussed  this  matter,  and  we  are  willing 
jointly  to  take  it  to  conference  as  it  is 
jointly  proposed  by  the  Senator  and  his 
colleague  from  Colorado.  Mr.  Dominick 
also  has  spoken  with  us  about  the  matter. 
It  is  deserving  of  going  to  conference 

Mr.   HOLLINGS.    Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  How  much  is  In  this 
proposal? 
Mr.  HASKELL.  $10.6  million. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  For  what  purpose? 
Mr.  HASKELL.  For  carrying  out  a  test 
and  demonstration  facility  on  a  method 
of  moving  people  by  mass  transit. 

1  stress  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  in  the  2  years  just  passed, 
a  total  of  $5.6  million  h.is  been  spent  In 
research  and  development. 

I  further  point  out  to  my  colleague 
from  South  Carolina  that  this  Is  a  test 
facility.  Unless  this  demonstraton  test 
facility  is  built,  we  will  have  dumped  the 
research  and  development  monev  already 
expended. 

I  also  point  out  to  my  colleague  from 
South  Carolina  that  European  countries 
and  manufacturers  are  moving  In  this 
direction;  that  already  we  have  bids 
from  domestic  manufacturers  to  build 
this  test  facility.  In  view  of  the  crying 
need  for  mass  transit  and  new  ways  of 
moving  people,  it  seems  to  me  highly  de- 
sirable that  this  measure  be  accepted. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Of  course,  I  would 
defer  to  the  manager  of  the  bill,  because 
he  is  leading  the  way  to  try  to  cut  back. 
It  seems  that  a  test  facility  would  be  of 
a  nature  that  could  be  withheld  for  a 
year,  in  light  of  the  inflation,  would  It 
not?  Would  It  really  waste  all  the  re- 
search and  development?  Could  not  the 
$10  million  be  withheld?  These  are  the 
kinds  of  things  that  nin  the  budget  up 
millions  upon  millions. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  anything  can  be  deferred. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  And  in  that  spirit, 
does  not  the  Senator  think  we  should? 
Mr.  HASKELL.  In  this  case.  I  think  we 
would  lose  the  momentum.  I  know  that 
If  we  turn  this  down  in  Congress,  man- 
ufacturers in  this  country  are  going  to 
lose  interest  completely.  It  is  going  to 
be  a  signal  from  Congress  that  we  are 
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not  Interested  in  this  particular  thing. 
Companies  In  West  Europe  will  con- 
tinue; and  if  this  system  comes  to  frui- 
tion, we  are  going  to  find  ourselves  in 
this  country  buying  the  equipment  from 
foreign  countries,  which  I  do  not  think  is 
a  desired  result. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  U  the  Senator  wiU 
yield  further,  the  idea  is  not  that  we  are 
disinterested;  but  there  Is  an  overall, 
overriding  interest  in  trying  to  arrest 
this  mammoth  monstrosity,  inflation. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  picayune  or  be- 
labor the  point.  I  am  sorry  that  I  caimot 
support  the  proposal,  because  I  think 
this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  can  be 
withheld — not  as  a  signal  that  we  are 
disinterested,  but  becau.se  of  and  in  the 
light  of  inflation  as  we  see  it. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  concur  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  as  to  the  need 
to  curb  expenditures,  and  I  intend  to 
support  fully  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  But  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  himself,  said  that  we  must 
pick  and  choose.  With  the  crying  need 
for  mass  transit  and  the  urgency  of  the 
problem,  in  the  light  of  many  things, 
particularly  the  energy  crisis,  environ- 
mental considerations,  and  the  like,  as  I 
said  earlier,  I  think  we  would  be  penny- 
vise  and  pound  foolish  to  defer  this. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
L«  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  in 
discu.ssion  with  his  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska,  is  that  this  matter 
should  go  to  conference.  In  that,  he  Is 
supported,  as  I  said  earlier,  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  'Mr.  Dominick).  the 
colleague  of  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I  Mr. 
Ht'CHEs).  Do  Senators  yield  back  their 
time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  S 
3641. 

Mr.  ROBEBT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate temporarily  lay  that  measure  aside 
for  an  additional  2  minutes  and  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
the  transportation  appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues,  Senator 
Randolph;  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bahtletti  ;  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NtWN) ;  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  ; 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.    HuoDLESTON) ;    the    distinguished 


Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Hukt  P. 
Bybd.  Jr.  1 ;  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  now  modify  my  amendment  by  strik- 
ing the  figure  "3  percent"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  flguie  "3.5  percent." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  wiU  yield  in 
a  moment. 

I  just  wish  to  state  that  I  do  this  be- 
cause the  Senate  has  just  accepted  two 
amendments  from  the  floor,  adding  $1.6 
million,  on  an  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Marj'land  (Mr.  Mathias'.  and 
810,620.000.  on  an  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell). 
In  other  words,  the  Senate,  by  Its  action, 
has  just  added  a  total,  by  way  of  these 
two  amendments,  of  $12,220,000. 

The  additional  one-half  percent  cut, 
by  which  I  have  modified  my  amend- 
ment, will  more  than  absorb  the  amount 
which  has  just  been  added  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
an  additional  mlnut«. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  As  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  I  have  accepted,  and 
the  Senate  has  adopted,  two  amendments 
adding  S12.220.000  to  the  blU.  If  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  offer  amen(iments 
on  the  floor  and  adopt  them,  then  I  think 
the  percentage  across  the  board  should 
take  into  consideration  that  fact.  So  my 
modification  will  more  than  do  that. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  add 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  the  Coast 
Guard  authorization  that  passed  the 
Senate.  The  committee  reported  some 
$17  million  In  authorization  in  the  pres- 
ent bill — and  I  speak  now  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  the  manager  of  the  bill — $15 
million  for  jet  aircraft.  I  have  always 
questioned  the  use  of  jet  aircraft  by  the 
Coast  Guard,  particularly  after  I  saw  it 
in  New  Delhi,  India,  with  the  Secretary. 
I  wondered  how  far  our  coast  really 
extended,  with  respect  to  the  continental 
United  States.  I  say  that  affectionately 
with  respect  to  former  Secretary  Volpe. 
I  served  with  him  as  a  fellow  governor. 
The  idea  is  that  not  many  coasts  can  be 
guarded  with  jet  aircraft. 

With  respect  to  adding  some  $15  mil- 
lion for  jet  aircraft,  perhaps  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  would  also  try  to  pare 
down  that  difference  In  a  markup,  as  we 
will  try  to  cut  that  authorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
may  delay  for  1  additional  minute  the 
return  to  the  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ure which  is  being  handled  by  Mr.  Mon- 
toya. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  total  amount  represented  by  my 
amendment  nov.-  would  be  a  reduction  of 
$119,073,223,  and  that  takes  into  consid- 
eration the  additions  of  the  two  amend- 
ments accepted  on  the  floor  already  to- 
day. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
each  day  we  are  reminded — grimly  re- 
minded— of  the  economic  bind  into 
which  inflation  has  thrown  millions  of 
Americans.  Citizens  watch  helplessly  as 
their  savings  fall  short  by  4.  5.  or  6  per- 
cent from  keeping  pace  with  inflation. 
For  countless  numbers  of  middle-income 
wages  earners,  the  result  is  that  the 
dream  of  a  college  education  for  their 
children  has  all  but  vanished. 

The  situation  is  even  worse  for  fixed- 
income  Americans.  These  citizens — older 
persons,  mostly — have  been  forced  to 
eat  dog  food,  according  to  newspaper  ac- 
counts, because  their  incomes  have  not 
increased,  while  the  price  of  food  has 
skyrocketed. 

As  the  elected  Representatives  of  the 
people,  we  have  a  very  serious  responsi- 
bility to  control  Inflation;  and.  in  this 
regard,  I  feel  the  Senate  has  compiled 
an  admirable  record.  Over  the  past  5 
years,  the  Senate  has  reduced  the  Presi- 
dent's appropriations  budget  request  by 
$23  billion.  Obviously,  that  effort  must 
continue. 

Thus.  I  have  proposed  this  amendment 
that  would  result  in  an  across-the-board 
reduction  of  3  5  percent  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Appropriations 
bill.  Tlie  doUar  savings  of  the  percentage 
cut  would  amount  to  $119,078,225. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation,  which  I  chair, 
went  into  each  item  In  the  Department 
budget  request  in  considerable  detail. 
And  after  hearings  on  the  various  re- 
quests, we  reduced  the  budget  authority 
by  $154,988,552  below  what  the  President 
bad  asked  for.  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  for 
their  diligence  in  scrutinizing  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  requests  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  for  the  re- 
sponsibility they  shovj-ed  In  helping  me 
to  cut  it  by  $155  million. 

Beyond  that  substantial  reduction, 
however,  I  believe  that,  in  \1ew  of  the 
splraling  inflation  currently  jeopardiz- 
ing the  standards  of  living  of  all  Amer- 
icans, the  Department  of  Transportation 
can  absorb  a  further  cut.  The  aiddltlonal 
reduction  of  3.5  percent,  or  $119,078,225, 
could  serve  as  an  example  to  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  to  tighten 
their  belts — or  the  Senate  will  tighten 
them.  And  it  wiU  show  the  people  of  the 
United  States — the  people  we  serve — that 
the  Senate  recognizes  that  it  has  no  more 
important  responsibility  than  controlling 
the  inflation  that  poses  so  grave  a  threat 
to  their  economic  well-being. 

I  am  pleased  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  asked  to  cosponsor  my 
amendment.  I  welcome  their  support. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BTRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  promised  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
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Stevens)  that  I  would  first  yield  to  him. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  remain 
on  the  appropriations  bill  3  minutes.  2 
minutes  of  which  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  a  member  of  my  subcom- 
mittee, and  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  NDNN.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
some  time  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  will  be 
more  time  on  the  measure,  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Georgia.  We  do  have  an 
obligation  first  to  return  to  the  measure 
that  is  being  managed  by  Mr.  Monioya. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia  knows  that  I 
have  great  regard  for  him  as  chairman 
of  the  committee.  He  worked  quite  hard 
on  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  as  I  read  the 
amendment  now  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  he  seeks  to  reduce 
the  subcommittee  bill  by  3  Vi  percent,  or 
reduce  the  budget  estimate  by  3ii  per- 
cent, which  is  It? 

I  would  think  we  would  get  credit  for 
the  fact  that  we  pared  down  this  amount 
by  $154,988,000,  and  that  people  are  try- 
ing to  seek  to  cut  from  the  budget  one 
thing,  but  can  we  not  get  credit  for  those 
things  we  have  already  forgone? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  314  per- 
cent would  apply  to  the  amount  fn  the 
bill. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  A  reduction  from  the 

amount  already 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  A  reduction 
from  the  amount  of  budget  authority 
reported  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  hope  my  good  friend 
will  not  mind  if  I  take  him  on  on  this 
later.  I  feel  strongly  that  you  cannot 
buUd  a  bridge  3'i  percent  short  of  get- 
ting to  the  other  side.  I  am  one  who  does 
not  believe  the  current  penchant  for  cut- 
ting the  budget  will  have  anything  to  do 
ij'ith  inflation.  It  Is  the  interest  rate  that 
is  destroying  this  country,  not  the  fact 
that  we  are  trying  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  country. 

I  am  sure  my  good  friend  knows  we  are 
seeking  to  express  what  we  are  tiylng 
to  do. 

The  President,  I  am  told,  does  not  have 
one  clout,  but  he  makes  a  15-minute 
speech  and  everyone  Is  running  to  the 
Hill  to  cut  the  budget.  For  3  years  we 
have  given  the  President  millions  and 
mllllans  of  dollars  more  than  he  wanted 

and  now  we  are  going  to  cut 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  applaud  and  salute  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  taking  the  Initia- 
tive to  recommend  a  reduction  of  3'/2 
percent  In  the  appropriations  bill 
brought  in  by  him  on  behalf  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  has  ever  been 
done  in  recent  years  in  the  Senate.  I 
think  It  Is  a  hopeful  sign,  I  think  It  will 
be  very  helpful  as  other  appropriation 
bills  are  considered. 

I  support  his  proposal  and  I  commend 
the  able  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and 
I  salute  him. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 
AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1965 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  3641,  which  the  clerk  wUl  re- 
port. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bin  (S.  3S4I )  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  EcoooDUc  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  the  authorizations  for  a  three-year 
period,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  Join  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  In  calling  up  S.  3641,  the 
bill  extending  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  and  authorizing 
a  new  economic  adjustment  program, 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  time 
Senator  Montoy*  has  given  this  legisla- 
tion and  his  efforts  to  write  a  construc- 
tive transition  bill.  I  pay  tribute  aL-jo  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee.  Sen- 
ator Randolph,  for  his  leadership  In  this 
field  since  1965  and  before,  and  the  In- 
terest and  work  of  Senator  Baker,  our 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee,  and  that  of  all  members  of 
the  committee. 

The  bill  represents  the  cooperative  ef- 
fort of  the  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bers of  our  committee,  together  with  the 
administration,  to  secure  a  workable 
transition  of  EDA  activities.  I  believe 
there  is  general  agreement  that  some  ex- 
tension is  necessary  until  the  Congress, 
workhig  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  tlie  executive  branch,  can 
write  a  realistic  follow-on  program. 

Earlier  this  year  1  was  Joined  by  sev- 
eral members  of  the  committee  in  intro- 
ducing the  administration's  bill,  S.  3041, 
recommending  a  1-year  extension  of  ex- 
isting EDA  programs  while  phasing  In  a 
new  alternative  economic  adjustment 
program. 

During  the  past  several  months.  Agency 
officials  have  met  with  the  committee 
staff  to  discuss  existing  program.';  and 
directions  for  future  legislation.  I  hope 
this  dialog  will  continue  In  the  year 
ahead  as  the  committee  continues  con- 
fideration  of  this  legislation. 

In  its  proposal  and  subsequent  testi- 
mony before  the  committee,  the  admin- 
istration recommended  more  flexibility 
and  a  greater  role  and  responsibility  for 
the  States  in  these  programs.  I  commend 
Senator  Moptioya  for  Including  these  as 
part  of  the  bill  he  introduced  on  June  13, 
and  I  am  pleased  the  committee  bill  pro- 
poses new  initiatives  in  this  direction. 

SecUon  302  of  the  committee  bill  au- 
thorizes a  new  planning  program  to  as- 
sist States  in  undertaking  overall  State 
economic  development  planning.  Exist- 
ing EDA  planning  activities  have  focused 
on  the  local  level  and  the  multicounty 
economic  development  districts.  The  pro- 
vision of  State  platuilng  funds  is  an  Im- 
portant addition  to  existing  platming  ac- 
tivities and  I  am  certain  many  States 
will  take  advantage  of  the  program  to  In- 
crease their  capablUty  to  address  overall 
development  needs  of  the  State. 


The  bill,  which  also  Includes  planning 
assistance  for  cities  and  sub-State  plan- 
ning; and  development  organizations,  pro- 
vides for  coordination  of  the  planning 
undertaken  by  these  various  levels.  The 
States,  I  believe,  are  going  to  have  to  be 
involved  In  a  much  more  Important  way 
In  plaiming  and  coordination  If  we  In- 
tend to  make  this  a  more  comprehen- 
sive program. 

In  addition  to  planning  ftmds,  title 
in  authorizes  grants  which  the  States 
may  use  to  fund  projects  on  a  "first  dol- 
lar" basis,  or  to  supplement  economic 
development  projects  tinder  titles  I,  n, 
and  rv  of  the  act.  As  introduced,  S.  3641 
authorizes  grants  for  the  States  to  sup- 
plement projects  approved  by  EDA  under 
title  I  of  the  act,  the  public  works  grant 
program.  The  committee  strengthened 
this  provision,  giring  the  States  more 
flexibility  In  the  use  of  the  funds. 

Inclusion  of  these  two  significant  pro- 
visions is  a  step  toward  bringing  the 
States  more  meaningfully  Into  the  eco- 
nomic development  activities  assisted 
imder  this  act  and  will  Improve  our  eco- 
nomic development  efforts. 

Title  IX  of  the  bill  recommends  a  ver- 
sion of  the  administration's  economic 
adjustment  program  to  assist  States  and 
conunimlties  experiencing,  or  about  to 
experience,  economic  dislocations  due  to 
severe  economic  changes,  particularly 
those  created  by  Federal  actions,  such  as 
base  closings.  The  adjustment  program 
is  to  permit  a  quick,  flexible  response  in 
these  areas  before,  rather  than  after,  the 
dislocation  becomes  so  severe  that  the 
area  suffers  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment, falling  Incomes,  and  the  effects  of 
a  depressed  economy. 

In  order  to  best  meet  the  particular 
adjustment  needs  of  an  area,  the  title 
authorizes  a  wide  range  of  programs- 
including  public  facilities  where  needed, 
incentives  to  the  private  sector  to  stimu- 
late alternative  or  expanded  employment 
opportunities,  and  worker  retraining  and 
relocation.  Tlie  transition  period  will 
provide  the  committee  experience  with 
this  new  concept  and  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  fea,<=lbillty  of  this  approach. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  supplemental 
views  which  I  filed  with  Senator  Bakeb, 
and  which  appear  on  page  31  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  there  are  three  points  In 
the  bill  which  I  believe  endanger  con- 
tinuation of  the  EDA  programs  and 
which  I  cannot  support.  These  three  pro- 
visions are  the  mandatory  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  in  title  DC, 
the  25  percent  required  spending  for  the 
public  works  impact  program,  and  the  2- 
year  term  of  the  extension.  In  a  letter 
dated  July  19.  the  administration  clearly 
stated  its  opposition  to  these  three  provi- 
sions of  the  Senate  biU  and  Indicated  It 
would  veto  legislation  U  these  sections 
remained  part  of  the  bill. 

In  committee  I  offered  amendments  to 
correct  each  of  these  items,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  today 
adopted  my  amendments. 

Mr.  McCLDHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  TArr) 
has  today  been  In  touch  with  us,  ex- 
pressing his  concern  that  cities  will  share 
equitably  in  the  302  planning  fimds  and 
in  the  title  IX  grants.  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  a  statement  prepared  by 
Senator  Taft  be  Included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  Included  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Senatos  Tatt 
I  have  been  concerned  that  In  Including 
States  as  eligible  recipients  for  planning  and 
program  grants  for  the  first  time,  the  States 
might  absorb  all  or  most  of  the  funds  In  the 
program. 

Cities  are  also  eUglble  for  direct  grants,  as 
are  sub-state  planning  and  development  or- 
ganizations and  economic  development  dis- 
tricts. I  recognize  tliat  In  some  cases  the 
State  level  may  be  the  most  appropriate  one 
to  receive  funding.  However,  I  also  recog- 
nize that  some  of  the  most  serious  need  for 
jobs  and  the  most  serious  economic  prob- 
lems are  In  the  cities.  The  problems  of  the 
Industrial  centers  will  not  wait  while  wo 
educate  the  states  to  problems  the  cities 
have  been  living  with  for  years.  I  am  acutely 
sware  that  many  cities  have  long  dealt  with 
the  problems  caused  by  dwindling  economic 
development,  lack  of  dlverslflcaUon  In  In- 
dustry and  marginal  Industry  shutdowns 
causing  massive  unemployment.  In  our  ef- 
forts to  strengthen  our  economy  by  mount- 
ing a  program  to  rebuild  our  Industrial 
aaes,  we  must  Invite  Into  this  effort  the 
communities  that  are  the  Industrial  cen- 
ters. 

The  State  of  Ohio's  performance  on  fund- 
ing municipal  sewage  projects  in  which 
Ohio  was  the  last  State  In  the  union  to  have 
a  priority  list  approved  has  given  me  seri- 
ous reservations  about  putting  an  Inexperi- 
enced State  agency  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  cities. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  although  this 
blU  (S.  3641,  The  Public  V7orks  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  Amendments  of 
1974)  does  not  restrict  money  for  State  ap- 
plicants by  percentage,  the  ratio  of  State 
funding  to  all  Federal  funding  under  the 
•ntle  nr  planning  grants  will  be  upheld, 
even  If  the  tuU  authorization  Is  not  appro- 
priated. 

In  addition,  1  understand  that  under  Title 
IX  of  the  blU.  the  Committee  rejected  a 
plan  to  make  block  grants  to  the  States, 
thereby  Insuring  that  States  are  not  to  act 
as  pass-through  agents  for  locai  assistance. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Tafi),  and  I  understand  his 
concern.  The  amendments  to  title  m 
provide  new  funding  and  direction  for  ec- 
onoinlc  development  planning  by  States 
and  by  cities,  counties,  and  development 
districts.  WhUe  the  blU  provides  that  up 
to  $15,000,000  of  the  total  $75,000  000 
authorized  for  planning  may  be  used  to 
assist  States,  It  is  the  Intention  of  the 
committee  that  whatever  funds  are  actu- 
ally appropriated  under  this  authoriza- 
tion be  allocated  between  assistance  to 
states  and  assistance  to  other  levels  of 
eovemment.  In  a  manner  which  reflects 
the  proportions  contahied  In  the  author- 
ization. 

The  committee  feels  strongly  that 
estate  economic  development  planning 
shoiild  be  encouraged  and  supported  with 
Significant  appropriations  under  this  new 
authority.  Funds  must  be  made  avaUable 
however,  to  support  economic  develop- 
ment planning  efforts  of  cities  and  other 
umts  of  local  governments.  The  commit- 
tee does  not  intend  and  will  not  coun- 
tenance any  attempt  to  shift  all  these 
new  economic  development  planning 
funds  to  the  States. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr,  President,  I  agree. 
The  committee  Is  aware  of  the  possibil- 
ity raised  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft),  that  the  States  conceivably  could 
absorb  all  or  most  of  the  appropriated 
funds  under  these  two  provisions,  leav- 
ing little  support  for  local  plarming  and 
programs. 

The  title  IX  adjustment  program,  as 
first  proposed  by  the  administration,  was 
a  block  grant  to  the  State  for  adjustment 
activlUes.  The  committee  did  not  support 
the  block  grant  approach,  and  In  section 
903  of  the  bill  explicitly  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  directly  to  any 
eligible  recipients  in  an  area  experienc- 
ing an  adjustment  problem. 

Except  for  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation payment.": — which  the  committee 
believes  should  be  administered  through 
the  existing  unemployment  insurance 
s>'stem  to  avoid  duplicative  and  costly 
administration — grants  made  under  this 
title  shall  be  made  to  "any  appropriate 
eligible  recipient  capable  of  carrying  out 
such  piu-pose." 

On  page  13  of  its  report,  the  commit- 
tee makes  clear  Its  intent  that  States 
are  not  to  be  the  sole  recipient  of  grant 
funds  under  the  title  IX.  The  report  lan- 
guage reads: 

In  the  Administration's  adjustment  pro- 
posal earlier  this  year  (S.  30411,  a  regional 
administrator  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  to  approve  adjustment  plans  sub- 
mitted by  the  States,  which  would  receive 
block  grants  for  adjustment  purposes.  The 
Committee  rejected  that  arrangement  as  did 
the  House.  States  may  be  applicants  but  are 
not  Intended  as  a  pass-through  for  local 
assistance,  tjnemployment  compensation,  of 
course.  Is  properly  a  Stat«  function,  but  other 
means  of  assistance  In  adjustment  situations 
may  more  properly  be  provided  to  or  through 
local  units  of  govenunent. 

Our  chief  concern  is  that  adjustment 
programs  be  plaimed  and  carried  out  at 
the  most  appropriate  levels. 

The  two  sections  discussed  by  Sena- 
tor Tatt  are  new  programs,  and  I  am 
sure  the  committee  will  carefully  follow 
their  Implementation.  We  appreciate 
having  the  benefits  of  Senator  Tafi's 
judgment  on  this  matter,  giving  us  an 
opportunity  to  make  clear  our  Intention. 
He  Is  a  thoughtful  and  careful  legislative 
workman. 

Mr.  President,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  is  necessarily  absent  today,  but 
has  devoted  keen  interest  and  attention 
to  this  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Baker's  statement  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Senatoh  Eowabo  H.  Bakes.  Ja. 

Since  1966  and  before,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Public  WorlLs  has  taken  Initiatives  In 
and  pursued  the  contlnumg  development  of 
federal  assistance  to  distressed  areas,  regional 
planning  within  .-.tales  and  between  states 
for  economic  development,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  structures  for  more  effective  coopera- 
tion between  levels  of  government  and  differ- 
ent agencies  of  government.  The  Chairman 
of  this  Committee,  Senator  Randolph  of  West 
Virginia,  has  long  made  this  subject  one  of 
his  chief  mterests.  It  has  been  a  privilege  for 
me  to  work  with  him  In  recent  years. 
I  am  very  glad  that  our  Committee  has 


brought  forward,  and  Is  today  recommending 
to  the  Senate,  an  extension  of  the  Public 
Worl£5  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965.  Credit  la  due  the  chairman  of  the 
Economic  Development  sulicommlttee  (Mr. 
Montoya).  and  ai.w  m  large  degree  to  lU 
ranlilng'  minority  member  Senator  Jim  Mc- 
Clure,  who  has  applied  himself  to  the  diffi- 
cult practical  problems  presented  with  hla 
usual  competence,  duigeace,  ana  respcr.»lble 
attention  to  vital  detau. 

I  want  to  mention  also  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation which  has  sustained  our  work  with 
representatlvea  of  the  Executive  Branch 
which  mtist  administer  this  pronram.  and 
who  have  the  wisdom  gained  from  practical 
experience  and  the  exercise  of  re:iponslbUlty. 
Si'iator  McCliu-e  and  I  were  pleased,  as  i 
kroiv  were  the  (malrmen  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  Subcommittee,  with  our  confer- 
ences earlier  this  year— directed  toward 
making  the  best  use  of  the  EDA  and  Title 
V  authontlos.  towards  Joining  m  an  effort  to 
improve  these  prr.grams.  ana  toward  achlev- 
Ine  a  better  working  relationship  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  aU-too-numerous  programs 
and  agencies,  planning  and  Implementmg 
bodle.<.  I  hope  very  much  that  the  three  re- 
maining obstacles  to  fuu  Administration 
support  for  this  measure  will  be  removed  by 
the  Senate  today,  .so  that  these  useful  pro- 
grams may  continue  without  Interruption. 
Mr.  President,  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  I9«S  which  the 
bUl  before  us  today  roodlfles  and  extends 
like  the  Appalachian  Development  Act  which 
preceded  It,  was  directed  to  the  needs  of 
areas  of  tills  cotmtry  that  were  left  behind 
during  our  natural  growth— tor  the  benefit 
of  families  and  oommunltles  less  fortunate- 
ly situated  m  the  stream  of  what  we  are 
ple.ised  to  call  progress.  Tliey  deserved  our 
attention  then,  and  they  are  entitled  to  It 
today  and  tomorrov?. 

I  make  this  point  because  I  am  somewhat 
concerned  that  our  national  objectives  and 
goals  may  become  obscured  or  shift  too 
swiftly  with  the  changing  moods  and  tem- 
pers of  the  times.  As  new  challenges  arise- 
energy,  environment,  inflation,  tatematlonal 
Interdependence — we  must  relate  them  to 
the  existing  and  continuing  problems  which 
they  may  affect,  but  which  they  do  not  sup- 
plant. *^ 
Wo  stui  have  ditressed  areas  In  this 
country.  We  stuI  have  problems  of  poverty 
We  stUl  have  chaUenges  of  equity.  The  basic 
needs  of  aU  lor  education,  health,  a  decent 
livelihood,   hope  for  the  future,  and   irust 

in  the  present  functioning  of  our  system 

all  remain.  I  hope  very  much  that  thu  mess- 
ure,  although  a  modest  step,  will  become  a 
useful  part  of  our  total  effort  toward  a 
standard  of  living  and  the  quality  of  life  we 
seek  for  all. 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  I  do  not  contend 
that  the  provisions  of  this  bin  alone  pro- 
vide any  large  advance  or  spectaciuar  new 
solution  to  the  problems  of  low  Income  and 
high  unemployment.  In  fact.  I  notice  that 
the  trend  tor  several  years  has  been  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  leglslaUre  authority, 
but  to  restrict  the  funds  available  to  Im- 
plement those  authorities.  Assuredly,  this  U 
a  time  for  greater  care  In  the  commitment 
of  funds— public  and  private.  It  Is  a  time  for 
selectivity,  and  for  the  determination  of 
sound  priorities;  our  development  objectlna 
should  be  directed  towards  tie  best  use  of  our 
resources — material  and  human.  I  believe 
there  Is  some  risk  of  dissipating  our  efforts 
over  too  broad  a  field,  and  thereby  losing  the 
advantage  of  a  focused  and  sustamed  effort. 
I  hope  that  the  future  work  of  our  Com- 
mittee and  others  will  also  address  this 
broader  outlook.  For  ir  our  legislative  pur- 
poses are  broad  in  scope  and  scale,  the  pro- 
grams must  be  adequately  funded  to  he  ef- 
fective. Similarly,  If  we  And  It  necessary — 
as  I  twlleve  we  wul— to  hold  down  levels  of 
public  spending,  we  must  take  In  hand  the 
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consequent  responsibility  of  more  precisely 
defining  oiir  Immediate  objectives. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  my  Interest 
ta  tbls  Held.  While  these  remarks  may  be 
somewhat  theoretical  and  phllosophlc&I,  I 
know  from  experience  the  practical  and  di- 
rect beneflta  which  have  flowed  to  people 
and  communities  In  my  own  state  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  other  states,  from  EDA  projects, 
from  the  related  efforts  which  these  pro- 
Jectg  have  stimulated,  and  from  the  co- 
operative organization  and  leadership  which 
they  have  encoura^^ed 

I  support  the  Committee  bill  as  amended, 
and  urge  Its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRFSmiNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 

on  is  or.  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  HJl.  14883  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  wUl 
state  the  blU  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  IR.R.  148S3)  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  at 
IMS  to  extend  the  authorizations  for  a  two- 
year  period,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
move  to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  H.R.  14883  and  that  the  fuU  text 
of  the  Senate  bill.  S.  3641,  as  amended, 
be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  and  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  and  also  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  who  is  liandllng  it  on  our  side,  for 
their  cooperation  with  me  and  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Taft)  who  had 
an  Interest  in  the  bill  which  was  un- 
known to  them  and  which  was  unknown 
to  me  imtil  the  last  moment. 

I  imderstand  that  the  matter  that  he 
was  interested  in  lias  been  discussed  and 
he  is  satisfied,  and  I  wiU  Indicate  that  for 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

I  am  glad  that  the  bin  Is  proceeding  to 
passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  14883 1  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  a.'sk 
imanimoua  coa>!ent  that  the  Senate  post- 
pone action  on  S.  3641  indeflnltelv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bin  was  passed, 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion l5  on  the  motion  to  table. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  the  Senate  now  return  to  the 
consideration  of  the  transportation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bm  (H.H.  18405)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  15 
minutes  remaining  on  the  pending  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  think 
wc  all  understand,  this  initiative  on  the 
part  of  the  chairman  presented  itself 
only  this  morning.  The  first  we  had 
heard  about  this  proposed  cut  was  this 
morning. 

I  think  it  is  a  fine  gesture  and  I  do 
not  expect  to  oppose  it.  but  I  would  like 
to  dLsctLss  it  with  the  cliairman  a  bit  be- 
cause there  are  some  things  in  here  that 
are  quite  troublesome. 

For  Instance.  Amtrak.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  the  House  cut  Amtrak 
from  S143  to  $125  million  before  the 
whole  budget  was  stricken  on  a  point  of 
order.  I  understand  if  Amtrak  Is  cut  an- 
other S4.3  million  under  the  Byrd 
amendment,  it  wiU  end  up  around  S130 
million,  which  may  not  be  enough  to 
get  through  until  the  supplemental. 

It  looks  as  though  the  Amtrak  deficit 
may  go  to  $200  million  this  year. 

I  wonder  whether,  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  Amtrak.  we  might  not  ex- 
cept the  Amtrak  appropriation  from  the 
Byrd  amendment. 

I  know  that  to  make  any  exception  of 
this  sort  may  begin  a  nibbling  away  proc- 
ess v.hlch  will  de.«troy  the  whole  pur- 
pose that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
seeks  to  accomplish. 

I  wish  we  might  discuss  that  a  little 
bit  because  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
1  went  through  this  bill  very  carefully. 
I  think  it  is  just  a  question  of  what  we 
want  to  do  here. 

If  the  figure  to  be  cut  was  an  overall 
figure  and  could  be  allocated  between 
agencies  by  means  of  transfer  author- 
ity or  other  power,  that  would  be  one 
thing.  We  would  like  to  get  the  Sen- 
ator's view  as  to  where  we  are  going  to 
be  on  some  of  these  very  important  proj- 
ects and  programs  that  perhaps  ought 
not  to  be  cut  at  all. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  raised  a  pertinent  ques- 
tion. 

Amtrak  operates  in  my  State,  and  I 
am  as  Interested  in  this  Amtrak  appro- 
priation as  I  am  interested  in  any  other 
Item  of  the  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
am  more  Interested  In  that  Item  than  in 
many  of  the  other  items  of  the  bill  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  effect  on  my  own 
State  and  the  constituents  whom  I  rep- 
resent. 
However.  I  fear  that  if  we  start  mak 
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line  anywhere,  because  there  are  other 
items  of  particular  interest  to  various 
Senators,  and  If  we  were  to  make  an  ex- 
ception in  this  one  instance.  I  think  we 
would  be  opening  a  Pandora's  box. 

I  would  hope  we  could  take  this  to 
conference  with  a  clean-cut  reduction. 
There  Is,  in  all  probability,  some  areas 
of  the  DOT'S  budget  which  have  some 
fat  in  them,  while  there  may  be  other 
areas  which  are  operating  at  pretty  close 
to  a  bare-bones  budget.  I  would  imagine 
that  could  be  the  case.  But  in  the  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  think  we  could  discuss  this  mat- 
ter again,  and  if  It  be  the  collective  Judg- 
ment of  the  conference,  certain  adjust- 
ments could  be  made.  In  the  meantime. 
I  think  we  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
contact  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  find  out  again  where  it  could 
best  accept  this  kind  of  reduction,  and 
we  could  go  to  the  conference  tvith  that 
additional  Information  In  mind. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
will  accept  that  as  a  rea.,onable  way  of 
approach,  and  that  he  will  not  press  now 
for  an  exception. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  accept  it.  I  support  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  and  the  ob- 
jective it  is  presented  to  accomplish.  I 
am  reassured  by  the  Senator's  assurance 
that  we  may  deal  with  Individual  Items 
that  require  full  funding  In  the  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  would 
be  within  the  province  of  the  conference. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  is 
any  assurance  on  any  particular  Item, 
but  that  this  is  a  possibility.  In  fact,  we 
intend  to  do  just  that,  l)ccause,  as  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  earlier  said  very 
cogently,  you  cannot  build  95  percent  of 
a  bridge,  you  have  to  build  the  bridge  all 
the  way.  Or.  as  they  used  to  say  in  the 
old  days — the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia Is  too  young  to  remember  this— 
"You  cannot  make  two  jumps  from  a 
ferryboat  to  the  s^orj." 

In  other  words,  you  have  to  have  all 
you  need  to  have  for  certain  projects, 
or  you  do  not  have  any  pro.iect  at  all: 
and  we  must  be  sure  that  this  Is  done. 

Here  Is  one  of  the  many  technical  ques- 
tions that  it  Is  very  difficult  to  deal  with 
on  the  floor.  It  is  pointed  out  with  re- 
spect to  Amtrak  that  the  House  deferred 
action  and  had  nothing  in  the  bill  and 
that  we  would  put  $138  million  in  after 
this  cut:  however,  if  thLs  cut  goes 
through,  win  we  be  limited  to  deaUng 
on  the  basis  of  zero  to  $138  million 
rather  than  the  $143  million  in  the  com- 
mittee report?  WIU  there  be  no  chance 
for  funding  that  particular  item  at  any 
amount  more  than  what  we  finally  put 
in  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  conference  would  be  limited 
to  the  two  extremes,  between  the  meas- 
ure as  passed  by  the  House  and  the 
measure  as  ultimately  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. But  this  will  only  be  a  reduction 
of  a  little  more  than  $4  million  or  $5 
million  in  the  Amtrak  budget,  and  if 
they  cannot  live  trith  that,  there  will 
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ing  exceptions  here,  an  the  distinguished  be  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  recognized,  coming  along  later,  and  the  committee, 
we  win  have  difficulty  in  dratving  the     I  am  sure,  would  be  reasonable  and  would 


listen  to  such  request  as  may  be  made 
by  the  appropriate  authority. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  we  tu:e  deal- 
ing here  in  an  area  in  which  symbols  have 
probably  as  much  importance  as  facts. 
Generally  I  would  say  this  Is  not  the  way 
to  do  it,  but  it  is  particularly  desirable 
for  us  in  Congress  to  evidence  a  concern 
about  inflation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  in 
a  moment.  I  hope  we  do  not  get  into  this 
kind  of  a  mare's  nest,  or  whatever  may 
be  the  proper  word,  on  other  occasions, 
because  that  is  just  not  the  right  way 
to  do  this  thing. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  understand  the  time 
Is  controlled.  May  I  ask  how  much  time 
remains  imder  the  control  of  the  dis- 
tinguished  ranking   minority  member? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  have  6  minutes  In  opposi- 
tion? I  think  that  Is  all  the  time  on  the 
bill:  I  believe  time  on  the  amendment 
has  been  exhau-sted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
time  remaining  on  the  bill.  The  Senator 
has  6  minutes  remaining  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  the  Senator  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  want  to  join  him  in  register- 
ing concern  about  the  way  this  amend- 
ment Is  presented. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  what  a 
meat-ax,  across-the-board  cut  can  do  in 
some  areas  of  Government  affected  by 
this  appropriations  bill. 

For  example,  in  the  Great  Lakes  area 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  very  important.  In 
my  view,  the  Coast  Guard,  year  after 
year,  has  been  underfunded  to  carry  out 
its  important  safety  mi-ssions.  I  am  dis- 
tiu-bed  and  concerned  to  note  that  the 
committee  has  already  cut  below  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  request  for  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
want  to  interrupt  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  because  he  was  making  a  point 
that  was  required  to  be  developed  as  an 
entirety. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself 
5  minutes  on  the  bm. 

I  want  to  make  this  point.  I  agree  with 
his  comments  on  the  amendment.  Al- 
though I  think  I  shall  vote  for  it  on  the 
balance  of  symbolic  values  and  meaning, 
I  do  not  think  I  should  let  rest  his  sug- 
gestion that  the  committee.  In  Its  work 
In  bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor,  cut  safe- 
ty measures  in  any  way  improperly. 

I  think  we  did  the  right  thing.  Al- 
though In  many  cases  these  are  figures 
which  are  less  than  the  budget  requests. 
I  think  in  all  cases  relating  to  safety 
measures  they  are  higher  than  the  House 
figure,  and  represent  aU  the  restoration 
requested  by  the  administrative  agencies. 

As  to  whether  the  additional  cuts  to 
be  made  as  a  result  of  the  Byrd  amend- 


ment will  cut  Into  the  bone  and  muscle  of 
these  programs,  that  is  another  question 
and  one  properly  raised. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  see  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  on  his  feet,  and 
I  have  some  appreciation  for  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Coast  Guard  to  bis  area. 
Perhaps  he  might  wish  to  comment  on 
what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  U  I  may 
just  explain  the  time  situation.  I  have 
used  all  the  time  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  have  yielded  myself  5 
minutes  for  this  purpose,  and  I  yield 
myself  such  additional  time  as  necessanr 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 

Mr,  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey, 

In  response  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, it  is  true  that  this  budget  Is  still 
$2.5  mllUon  below  the  budget  estimate 
for  1975  for  the  Coast  Guard.  We  have 
restored  the  sum  of  the  money  that  was 
asked  for.  $300,000  and  18  positions  for 
the  New  York  area,  and  $230,000  for  the 
air  patrol  for  oil  pollution. 

I  have  the  same  opinion  the  Senator 
does:  It  Is  a  very  underfunded  agency. 

The  air  rescue,  the  sea  rescue  are  the 
midtvives  in  the  Aleutian  Islands.  These 
people  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  saving 
lives  and  delivering  lives  In  my  area,  and 
I  have  always  felt  they  were  under- 
funded. 

But  I  would  point  out  to  my  friend 
from  New  Jersey  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Intend  to  oppose  this 
cut.  I  have  spoken  In  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  I  Intend  to  continue  to 
speak.  I  cannot  understand  the  penchant 
suddenly  for  taking  money  out  of  the 
budget  estimates.  We  have  fought 
against  cases  of  wittiholdlng  now  for  5 
years.  Finally,  all  of  the  money  has  been 
released,  everything  has  been  released 
that  has  been  committed,  it  has  been 
redistributed  in  these  bills,  and  now  the 
people  who  would  have  expected  that 
money  to  come  and  be  involved  In  the 
process  of  goverment  find  It  is  not  going 
to  be  spent  at  all,  and  because  of  one 
speech  that  the  President  made  every- 
body on  both  sides  of  Congress  appar- 
ently seems  to  be  worried  that  they  are 
going  to  be  accused  of  being  big  spenders. 

We  have  tried  to  keep  this  bill  to  the 
point  where  it  meets  actual  needs.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  fat  left  In  the 
Coast  Guard  budget.  There  is  no  fat  left 
In  the  safety  budget.  I  know  that.  We 
even  cut  out  the  railway  crossings  be- 
cause we  felt  they  should  carry  over  until 
next  year. 

But  if  you  look  at  these  budgets  they 
are  not  fat.  they  are  not  the  budgets  of 
5  or  6  years  ago  when  we  knew  some 
money  was  going  to  be  impoimded  so  we 
put  in  there  more  than  was  necessary. 
These  are  all  trimmed  budgets.  They  are 
below  the  1975  estimates,  and  I  cannot 
understand  the  concept  of  cutting  the 
budget  at  this  time. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  From  a  tactical 
point  of  tiew  I  know  what  he  is  going 
to  do,  and  I  Intend  to  oppose  it,  at  least 
with  my  vote,  with  the  concept  of  cut- 
ting the  budget,  because  we  have  items  in 


there  that  are  rlgjit  down  to  the  dollar 
as  far  as  purchases. 

You  catmot  face  an  inflationary  pe- 
riod— inflation  in  my  State  is  17.5  per- 
cent in  the  last  year.  These  estimates 
were  based  on  the  dollar  figure  of  a  year 
ago,  so  In  any  event,  this  is  going  to  be  17 
percent  off  In  Alaska.  I  come  from  an  area 
where  there  Is  hope  and  where  people 
are  expanding.  We  are  putting  in  a  $4.5 
bllUon  private  project,  and  we  are  sup- 
posed to  cut  back  the  Government  serv- 
ices in  the  pollution  field.  In  the  fish  and 
wildlife  area,  anyttiing  else.  3V2  percent 
across  the  board.  It  makes  no  sense  at 
aU. 

I  see  my  good  friend  from  South  Caro- 
lina here.  He  and  I  are  very  close  but.  at 
the  same  time,  we  are  very  much  In  tils- 
agreement  about  this.  This  is  utter  non- 
sense not  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people 
at  a  time  when  they  expect  us  to  deliver 
the  money  that  is  necessary  to  meet 
those  needs. 

It  will  cost  twice  as  much  next  year  or 
2  years  from  now  to  do  the  things  we 
need  to  do.  and  I  would  like  to  see  anyone 
use  that  one  bridge  that  misses  a  100-foot 
span  by  3  Vs  feet. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
when  that  bridge  misses  that  span  I 
would  like  for  the  Senator  to  let  me  know 
about  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  be  holding  on  to 
both  sides.  My  3 '4  feet  are  just  about 
spread. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

1  yield  from  the  time  on  the  bill.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  HOT.TiTNOS.  Let  me  complete  some 
thoughts,  about  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT.  C.  BYRD.  HOW  much 
time  do  I  have  left  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Maine  want? 

Mr.  MtJSKIE.  I  wanted  to  put  some 
questions — 5  or  10  minutes,  depending  on 
the  length  of  the  answers. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  would  like  about 

2  minutes, 

Mr.  HOTT.TNGS.  I  will  try  to  cut  It 
short. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  I  wlU  try  to 
yield  to  each  of  the  Senators  who  are 
standing. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  both  from 
Michigan  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
I  have  got  misgivings  about  this  Coast 
Guard  budget,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  The  only  trouble  is  they 
do  not  ask  for  what  they  need.  Where  do 
you  get  $15  million  in  this  budget  for  jet 
aircraft  to  look  at  the  coast?  The  super- 
sonic witnesses  we  had  to  hear  yesterday 
on  the  space  budget,  where  we  tried  to 
save  just  a  few  million  dollars,  were  all 
attesting  to  the  fact  of  economy,  but  a 
jet  aircraft  has  to  get  up  to  a  height, 
and  we  have  got  to  be  almost  out  of  sight 
of  land  for  the  operation  of  a  jet  air- 
craft to  be  economical;  you  have  got  to 
get  to  a  speed  of  over  500  miles  an  hour. 
How  are  you  going  to  guard  the  coast 
flying  around  the  world  In  that  way.  and 
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that  Is  the  kind  of  thlng:s  they  have  been 
asking  for  in  the  Coast  Guard  now. 

I  agree  we  should  have  a  sound  and 
strong  budget,  but  we  are  going  to  have 
to  suffer  Just  a  little  3  percent  decrease 
on  jet  aircraft,  and  some  of  these  periph- 
eral niceties  of  the  Coast  Guard  which 
they  have  put  In  as  a  result  of  being  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
friend  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  They  like  the  Filipino 
mess;  they  like  the  Coast  Guard  Jet  air- 
craft to  run  all  around  the  world  in,  and 
they  have  no  idea  of  guarding  the  coast. 
You  and  I  are  going  to  have  an  in-depth 
study  on  that  group. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  WUl  my  friend  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  We  have  made  an  tn- 
depth  study,  you  and  I  have,  of  the  need 
for  enforcing  the  200-mlle  limit,  which 
we  hope  to  get  this  year.  The  only  way 
of  enforcing  that  in  terms  of  the  zone 
that  is  going  to  be  extended  from  12 
miles  out  to  200  miles  is  by  jet.  With  the 
same  number  of  people,  we  can  cover 
them  with  radar  and  know  where  these 
foreign  vessels  are. 

Those  jets  are  absolutely  essenUal  to 
enforcing  the  200-mlle  limit.  They  are 
equipped  ah-eady  with  the  best  radar, 
«1th  the  best  printout  for  Identification 
that  they  can  have  In  terms  of  all-weath- 
er conditions.  Without  those  jets,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  enforce  the  200-mlle 
limit.  Those  jets  are  absolutely  essential 
to  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  for  a 
question  on  that  point? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  NONN.  As  I  read  the  summaw 
of  the  transportation  appropriation  bill, 
the  fiscal  1974  Coast  Guard  budget  fig- 
ure was  S795.248,000.  The  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975.  which  we  are  talking 
about  now.  is  $897,722,000.  We  have  in- 
creased the  budget  over  last  year  by 
SlOO  million.  At  the  same  time,  it  Just 
so  happens  that  we  decreased  the  Presi- 
dent's Inflatlonarj-  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1975  with  its  $11  billion  total  deficit,  by 
$10  million  on  the  Coast  Guard. 

I  do  not  know  what  these  charges 
about  decreasing  the  Coast  Guard 
budget  are  based  on.  Their  budget  has 
Increased  tremendously  over  1974. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  Is  so  right,  Mr. 
President.  He  puts  his  finger  right  on  It. 
Let  me  get  to  the  point  of  trying  to 
treat  this  budget  in  its  entirety,  because 
we  have  yet.  as  a  budget  committee,  to 
meet,  and  we  are  constantly  being  be- 
sieged with  the  idea  that  this  is  meat-ax. 
as  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  still 
calls  it,  even  though  he  and  others 
Joined  back  in  December  of  1967  on  the 
2-percent  cut  for  personnel  and  a  10-per- 
cent cut  of  controllables. 
We  are  not  trying  to  meat  ax:  we  are 
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deliberately  going  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  We  are  losing  the 
votes  on  the  little  items,  because  the 
little  items  get  the  majority  vote.  Yet 
cumulatively,  somehow  we  have  to  bring 
this  monster.  Inflation,  down  to  our  size 
so  that  we  can  handle  it. 

Some  of  us  within  the  budget  com- 
mittee hope  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 
To  this  end.  when  we  have  a  looksee, 
we  have  a  3.5-percent  cut  here,  maybe 
we  can  prevail;  maybe  a  2-percent  on 
another  wlU  prevail.  We  think  perhaps 
the  District  budget  is  In  line.  We  are 
still  going  to  try. 

Then  we  are  going  to  look  at  the  big 
picture.  We  hope  that  we  will  consider 
something  on  the  order  of  the  joint  res- 
olution. Public  Law  90-218,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Recobd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
PcBuc  L«w  90-218,  90th  CoNowras,  HJ.  Kis. 

88a.  DzcziSBFB  18,  1987 
Joint  rssolutlon  making  continuing  ftppro- 

prlatloDS  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  for 

other  purpoees 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rev- 
resentaHves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemtled.  That  the  joint  reso- 
lution of  October  5.  1967  (Public  Law  90-102) 
Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "Octo- 
ber 23,  1967"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■•December  20.  1967". 

TITLE  U— REDUCTIONS  IN  OBLIGATIONS 
AND  EXPENDITURES 

Sec.  201.  In  view  of  developments  which 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  economy  with  re- 
sulting Inflation,  the  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  determines  that,  taking  Into  account 
action  on  appropriation  bUls  to  date,  Federal 
obligations  and  expenditures  m  controllable 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  should  be 
reduced  by  no  less  than  19  builon  and  t4 
builon.  respectively,  below  the  President's 
budget  reque-its.  The  limitations  hereafter 
required  are  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  3oa.  (a)  During  the  fiscal  year  1968. 
no  department  or  agency  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  shall  Incur  obli- 
gations in  excess  of  the  lesser  of 

(1 )  the  aggregate  amount  avaUable  to  each 
such  department  or  agency  as  obUgatlonal 
authority  In  the  fiscal  year  1968  through 
appropriation  acts  or  other  laws,  or 

(2)  an  amount  determined  bv  reducing 
the  aggregate  budget  estimate  of  obligations 
for  such  department  or  agency  In  the  fiscal 
year  1968  by — 

II)  2  percent  of  the  amount  Included  In 
such  estimate  for  personnel  compensation 
and  benefits,  plus 

III)  10  percent  of  the  amount  Included  In 
such  estimate  for  objects  other  than  per- 
sonnel compensation  and  benefits. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  terms 
■obUgatlonal  authority"  and  -budget  esti- 
mate of  obligations"  Include  authority  de- 
rived from,  and  estimates  of  reservations  to 
be  made  and  obligations  to  be  Incurred  pur- 
suant to,  appropriations  and  authority  to 
enter  mto  contracts  In  advance  of  appro- 
priations. 

(c)  The  references  In  this  section  to  budget 
estimates  of  obligations  are  to  such  esti- 
mates as  contained  in  the  Budget  Appendix 
for  the  fiscal  year   1988    (House  Document 
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No.  16,  90U1  Congress.  Ist  Session),  u 
amended  during  the  first  session  of  the  9oth 
Congress. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  This  title  shall  not  apply 
to  obligations  for  (I)  permanent  appropria- 
tions, (2)  trust  funds,  (3)  Items  Included 
under  the  beading  "relatively  uncontrolla- 
ble" In  the  table  appearing  on  page  14  of  the 
Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  (House  Docu- 
ment No.  16.  Part  1.  90th  Congress,  ist  Ses- 
sion), and  other  Items  required  by  law  in  the 
fiscal  year  1968,  or  (4)  programs,  projects, 
or  purposes,  not  exceeding  UOO.OOO.OOO  In 
the  aggregate,  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  vital  to  the  national  Interest  or  secu- 
rity, except  that  no  program,  project,  or  pur- 
pose shall  be  funded  In  excess  of  amounts 
approved  therefor  by  Congress. 

(b)  This  title  shall  not  be  so  applied  as  to 
require  a  reduction  In  obligations  for  na- 
tional defense  exceeding  10  percent  of  the 
new  ObUgatlonal  authority  (excluding  special 
Vietnam  costs)  requested  In  the  Budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968  (House  Documente  Noe. 
15.  Part  1,  and  16).  as  amended  during  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress:  Provided 
That  the  President  may  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  this  title  any  obligations  tor  na- 
tional defense  which  he  deems  to  be  essential 
for  the  purposes  of  national  defense. 

Sec.  204.  In  the  administration  of  any  pro- 
gram as  to  which  (1)  the  amount  of  obllga- 
tlons  Is  limited  by  section  202(a)  (2)  of  this 
title,  and  (2)  the  allocation,  grant,  appor- 
tionment, or  other  distribution  of  fundi 
among  recipients  Is  required  to  be  deter- 
mined by  application  of  a  formula  InvolT. 
Ing  the  amount  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  distribution,  the  amount 
available  for  obligation  as  limited  by  that 
section  or  as  determined  by  the  head  of  the 
agency  concerned  pursuant  to  that  section 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  amount  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  avaUable  In  the 
application  of  the  formula. 

Sec.  205.  To  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cal, re((uctlons  In  obligations  for  persoimel 
compensation  and  benefits  under  this  title 
shall  be  accomplished  by  not  filimg  vacan- 
cies. Insofar  as  practical,  reductions  In  obli- 
gations for  construction  under  this  title  may 
be  made  by  stretching  out  the  time  schedule 
of  startuig  new  projects  and  performmg  on 
contracts  so  as  not  to  require  the  elimination 
of  new  construction  starts. 

Sec.  206.  The  amount  of  any  appropriation 
or  authorization  which  ( I )  Is  unused  because 
of  the  limitation  on  obUgatlons  Imposed  by 
section  202(a)  (2)  of  this  title  and  (2)  would 
not  be  available  tor  use  after  June  30,  1988. 
shall  be  used  only  for  such  purposes  and  Ul 
such  manner  and  amount  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law  In  the  second  session  of  the 
90th  Congress. 
Approved  December  18,  1967. 

Legislative  HiSTOaT 
House  Reports;  No.  785  (Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations)  and  No.  1011   (Committee  of 
Conference) . 

Senate  Report  No.  678  (Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations). 
Congressional  Record,  volunie  113  (1067): 
October  18,  December  11:  Considered  and 
passed  House. 

October  23-2S,  December  12:  Considered 
and  passed  Senate. 

Note. — The  following  tabulation  sets  forth 
the  effect  of  title  n  of  the  foregoing  act  on 
controUable  obUgatlons  as  estimated  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  February  8.  1988. 
but  subject  to  revision  as  later  figures  become 
avaUable : 
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Mr.  HOIiLINGS.  This  joint  resolution 
has  reductions  In  obligations  and  expend- 
itures. We  would  hope  to  take  that  up 
near  the  end  of  the  treatment  of  some  14 
budget  items  after  we  find  out  where  we 
are,  and  offer  this  kind  of  amendment. 
This  would  bring  us  all  up  to  an  orderly 
basis  in  light  of  what  appropriations  have 
been  approved,  so  that  we  are  within 
some  kind  of  $:o  billion  cut  over  this 
particular  budget. 

We  are  debating  intermittently  here 
with  appropriations  measures  the  con- 
sumer protection  bill,  and  I  shall  speak  to 
this  more  fully  later  on.  I  would  hope 
that  that  great  business  community  that 
is  running  all  around  here  trying  to  fili- 
buster a  little  consumer  protection  bill 
would  get  their  eye  on  target.  When  we 
come  around  and  try  to  balance  the 
budget,  one  hears  and  reads  In  the  news 
all  these  stories  over  the  weekend,  how 
they  geared  up  and  organized  a  big  as- 
sault— Armour,  Bethlehem  Steel.  Exxon. 
Firestone.  Georgia  Pacific.  Maytag.  Shell, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Why  do  they  come  and  try  to  filibuster 
a  bill  that  has  passed  the  U.S.  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  74  to  4?  I  see  one  of  my  good 
friends  coming  on  the  floor.  Why  do  not 
the  fillbusterers  get  on  to  something 
meaningful,  rather  than  trivial?  Why  do 
not  the  fillbusterers  come  and  organize 
Exxon,  Armour,  Bethlehem  Steel. 
Georgia  Paclflc,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
Armstrong,  Greyhound,  to  balance  the 
budget? 

I  do  not  mind  lobbyists;  I  welcome 
them.  But  why  do  not  they  come  up  here 
and  help  us  to  get  the  votes  to  bring 
this  monster.  Inflation,  down  to  size  and 
cut  the  budget  by  some  $10  billion,  rather 
than  run  around  In  circles  In  some  bill 
that  the  Senate  ha.s  duly  considered  over 
the  past  3  years,  and.  over  3  years  ago, 
passed  by  a  vote  of  74  to  4? 

Consumerism?  I  shaU  tell  Senators 
about  consumerism.  I  went  to  the  con- 
vention in  1956  with  my  distinguished 
friend's  colleague  from  Alabama.  I 
wanted  to  get  our  Governor  to  be  the 


President,  I  wanted  a  little  support,  so 
I  went  over  to  George  Wallace  of  Ala- 
bama in  1956,  and  we  made  a  deal. 

Mr.  President,  you  know,  TV  was  a 
newcoming  thing  at  that  time,  and  I 
made  a  deal  on  a  10-minute  seconding 
speech;  1  would  give  half,  5  minutes,  for 
five  votes  from  Alabama. 

We  waited  all  day  long,  back  behind 
the  rostrum,  with  the  seconding  speech 
for  George  Bell  Tlramerman  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  then  the  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina.  When  we  came 
on  TV,  who  should  appear  but  Betty 
Pumess  and  the  refrigerator  crowd,  or 
the  Frigidalre  group?  The  people  did  not 
even  see  George  and  did  not  see  me. 

Then  I  came  on  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
when  Lyndon  Johnson  was  President,  he 
sent  over  before  our  Commerce  Commit- 
tee— who?  His  representative  in  con- 
sumerism, Betty  Pumess.  I  told  her  I 
had  been  looking  for  10  years  for  that 
young  lady,  for  knocking  us  off  TV. 

But  the  point  to  make  is,  sure,  1  think 
I  represent  consumers.  I  tiiink  that  we 
did  not  need  this  agency  in  a  different 
age,  but  consumerism  has  met  its  point  in 
time.  It  is  accepted  by  the  Executive. 
President  Johnson  had  his  representa- 
tive: President  Nixon  has  his  represen- 
tative. 

Representative  agencies  come,  volun- 
teer groups,  and  they  all  appear  before 
the  different  agencies  of  Government. 
The  courts  recognize  it.  The  only  branch 
that  has  not  recognized  it  is  the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  institutionalize  Nader  so 
that,  as  a  lawyer  representing  legitimate 
businesses  before  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, I  would  know  where  the  other  side 
lay  and  who  they  were  and  how  to  iden- 
tify them.  But  I  would  think  that  we 
would  try  to  join  hands  and  get  the  real 
business  leaderstilp. 

That  Is  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  asking  for.  He  asked 
for  business  leadership  also  to  help  with 
this  budget.  And  where  are  they?  when 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  taking 
leadership  here  and  cutting  his  own 
budget  3.5  percent? 

We  are  going  to  make  this  public  law, 


we  are  going  to  work  out  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion, and  right  here  and  now.  Would  the 
Senator  from  West  Vlrglna  yield  me  Just 
1  more  minute 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  say  to  my  friend, 
then  they  would  have  a  flllbuster.  a  real 
good  one.  to  balance  the  budget.  I  do  not 
know  when  we  are  going  to  have  it.  but 
when  we  get  to  the  end  of  the  road,  we 
will  have  it.  I  do  not  know  how  many  we 
will  win  on,  how  many  we  will  lose.  I  say 
this  Just  so  they  will  not  say  it  is  a  sur- 
prise when  we  do  it.  We  believe  strongly 
enough  in  this  1967  joint  resolution  that 
I  put  into  e\1dence  and  into  the  Record. 
to  have  a  resolution  of  that  kind  proposed 
now.  Then,  I  shall  get  my  friend  from 
Alabama  and  my  other  distinguished  flll- 
bustering  friends,  and  we  will  all  join  in 
a  meaningful  fiUbuster  to  stop  this  In- 
flation, to  quit  worrying  about  a  little 
old  regulatory  agency  as  though  the 
world  is  going  to  end  If  it  pa.sses.  and  get 
down  to  what  really  makes  tlie  world  go 
around — economy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  will  get  some  more 
time  later  on. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  6  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rak- 

DOtPH)  . 

SENATOB  RAN-DOLFB  SUPPORTS  BEAUSTIC  CtTT  Of 
APPBOPaiATlONS   MEASnaE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  P.-esident.  among 
the  toughest  of  tasks  is  to  initiate  a 
reduction  in  spending.  Members  of  the 
Senate  must  recognize  today  that  we 
have  witnessed  a  profile  in  courage  in 
the  action  proposed  by  my  able  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd).  Remember,  he  offers  a  3.5  per- 
cent cut  in  the  pending  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  'Transporta- 
tion not  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
elected  by  the  people  from  West  Virginia; 
he  comes  in  a  larger  role,  as  the  Senator 
who  has  brought  this  measure  to  thli 
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Chamber.  So  this  Is  double  jeopardy.  In 
a  sense,  that  he  faces  when  he.  In  good 
conscience,  attempts  to  do  what  he  Is 
doing  at  this  time.  I  commend  him  for 
his  action. 

I  do  not  In  any  way  criticize  those 
Members  who  may  vote  against  tliis 
pending  proposal.  I  only  say  that  we 
should  remember  that  on  June  21,  1974. 
by  a  rollcall  vote  of  75  to  0,  we  adopted 
the  conference  report  on  the  Budget  Re- 
form Act. 

Now,  Eome  6  weeks  later,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  prove  to  the  country  that 
ours  was  not  a  meaningless  gesture.  What 
we  did  was  to  erect  a  guide  post  for  a 
very  careful  evaluation  of  the  appropria- 
tion measures  as  they  are  presented  for 
consideration  in  this  body. 

It  is  difficult  for  some  of  us.  of  course, 
in  connection  with  transportation  mat- 
ters, to  accept  a  commitment  to  reduce 
expenditures.  My  work  over  the  years  has 
been  especially  In  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion 

I  can  recognize  that  there  wU]  be  an 
impact  on  highway  programs  in  the 
country.  Ii  will  not  be  to  the  extent  that 
those  necessary  developments  will  be 
stymied,  but  that  there  will  be  a  tighten- 
ing of  the  belts,  as  it  were.  Pranldy.  as 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  iMr. 
HoLLTNGs)  has  said  with  some  vehem- 
ence, now  is  the  hour  when  we  can  prove 
to  the  people  that  we  mean  to  carry  out 
what  we  did  in  creating  the  Budget  Re- 
form Act 

Mr.  President,  the  action  proposed  If 
the  amendment  Is  agreed  to.  will  do 
what?  It  will  require  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  carefully  renew  its 
outlays  in  the  many  categories  during 
the  fiscal  year  to  insure  that  only  what 
.Tionevs  are  needed  will  actually  be  spent 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  1  addi- 
tional minute 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Tliis  amendment  to  cut  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  appropriations 
by  3.5  percent,  will  do  what? 

It  will  help  to  reduce  the  inflationary 
pressures  which  may  result  from  Gov- 
ernment expenditiu'es. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  cospon- 
sor  this  amendment,  and  to  advise  the 
citizens  of  this  country  that  we  are  meet- 
ing our  commitment  to  strengthen  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  and  pro- 
vide more  responsible  leadership 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  would  like  to  vield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  if  I  may  for  a 
few  moments,  I  yield  5  minutes 'to  the 
Senator. 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.  I  wiU  not  need  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  Impossible  for  this 
conservative  Republican  to  describe  the 
great  feeling  of  elation  that  has  come 
over  him  in  the  last  2  davs.  to  hear  Dem- 
ocrats proposing  cuts  in  the  budget  and 
cute  in  spending.  I  tell  you.  it  is  Uke  the 
sun  coming  up  on  a  gloomy  day 

For  40  years  the  Democrats  have  been 
spending  money  we  do  not  have,  and 
now.  thank  God.  they  have  seen  the 
light. 
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Sometimes  we  say  we  politicians  .'■ee 
the  light  rather  quickly,  but  it  takes 
time  to  feel  the  heat.  The  heat  is  getting 
here,  from  South  Carolina,  from  Maine, 
from  West  Virginia,  and  from  Arizona. 
I  am  glad  it  Ls.  I  want  to  Join  these  Dem- 
ocrats who  are  going  to  propose  these 
cuts.  I  will  Join  with  them  In  nearly  every 
Instance  in  trying  to  get  something  done 
about  reducing  the  budget. 

To  my  friend  from  South  Carolina, 
who  so  eloquently  states  the  case  when 
he  asks  that  we  stop  filibustering  on  this 
consumer  bill,  I  say  I  would  like  to  see 
us  stop  filibustering  on  it,  too.  I  would 
like  to  see  us  put  it  back  on  the  shelf 
and  forget  about  it. 

The  Senator  listed  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  the  Retail 
Federation  of  Merchants,  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  I  would  suggest  that 
he  seriously  consider  adding  George 
Meany,  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor;  the  UAW  and  Ralph  Nader.  I 
think  If  we  can  get  that  team,  together 
with  the  business  team,  we  could  prob- 
ably make  some  progress. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina  that  he  call  George 
Meany  and  say,  "George,  we  are  in  a  hell 
of  a  shape  in  this  country  and  your 
workers  are  suffering,  probably  more 
than  amone  else.  Why  don't  you  quit 
suggesting  these  crazy  agencies  that  will 
be  established  on  $30  million  and  In  5 
years  they  will  be  $300  million?  Your 
workers  are  going  to  pay  for  it.  Why  dont 
you  just  join  us  in  a  real  effort  to  cut 
spending  in  this  country?" 

I  will  loan  the  Senator  the  10  cents 
to  make  the  call. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Responding  to  that 
wonderful  InvltaUon  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  I  voted  to  put  orga- 
nized labor  under  the  Consumer  Act. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  did.  too 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  ought  to  put  them, 
banks  and  broadcasting  and  everything 
else,  under  the  Consumer  Act. 

I  will  counter  with  this  question:  Was 
not  a  $100  bUlion  deficit  run  up  within 
the  first  5  years  of  President  Nixon  and 
were  those  bills  not  signed  by  Republican 
President  Nixon?  You  were  talking  about 
Democratic  spending. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yesterday  on  the 
floor  I  admitted  through  40  years  of 
Republican  and  Democratic  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  did  not  hear  the 
word  Republican. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  have  only  been 
in  ofBce  tor  a  few  of  those  years. 

As  I  said  yesterday  in  the  appropria- 
tions meeUng.  I  get  a  rather  big  laugh 
or  a  big  charge  out  of  hearing  people 
speak  for  less  spending  and  then  come  on 
this  floor  and  vote  for  every  doggone  in- 
crease in  the  budget  that  comes  along. 
I  am  glad  that  you  fellows  have  seen 
the  Ught,  Really,  I  am  beginning  to  en- 
joy life  again,  as  an  old.  tired  conserva- 
tive who  has  been  preaching  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility all  his  life.  Maybe  in  your 
hearts  you  know  I  am  right.  (Laughtor) 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona   is   not  old.   He  is  active,  his 
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mind  is  at  work,  his  conscience  is  clear, 
and  he  votes  as  he  believes  he  should 
voto. 

Neither  party  has  a  monopoly  on 
concern  with  the  financial  health  of  this 
country,  as  the  Senator  knows.  As  Amer- 
icans we  understand  that  our  actions 
can  contribute  to  fiscal  stability  or  fuel 
the  fires  of  Inflation,  While  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  there  are  many  areas  In  which 
the  Federal  Government  should  take  the 
lead  through  well-reasoned  programs 
that  require  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  I  believe  that  we  should  view  our 
actions  in  the  context  of  what  impact 
they  will  have  on  our  total  economy. 

During  my  membership  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate  I 
have  endeavored  to  be  guided  by  this  be- 
lief. There  have  been  many  occasions  on 
which  I  have  not  only  voted  but  have 
actively  supported  reductions  in  Federal 
spending.  I  have  worked  for  reduced  ap- 
propriations, for  instance,  in  such  areas 
as  foreign  aid  and  space  programs.  I  did 
so  when  I  felt  that  proposed  funding  was 
excessive  to  the  demonstrated  need  and 
that  the  anticipated  return  would  not  be 
consistent  with  the  proposed  expendi- 
tures and.  In  fact,  were  self-defeating  at 
the  time  they  were  proposed. 

I  recall  11  years  ago  when  I  cospon- 
sorcd  an  amendment  to  cut  military  ap- 
propriations  by  10  percent.  This  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  has  a  pro- 
digious appetite  for  funds,  yet  I  waa 
Joined  only  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGoverni  in  voting  to 
reduce  military  spending. 

In  1972  I  cosponsored  a  bill  to  impose 
a  statutory  limit  on  Federal  expenditures 
and  net  lending  during  the  following 
fiscal  year.  Unfortunately,  this  measure 
failed  to  receive  final  congressional 
approval. 

Since  the  convening  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress I  have  voted  against  the  foreign  aid 
bill  for  I  felt  that  the  amounts  proposed 
were  excessive  and  out  of  line  with  ac- 
tual requirements. 

So  I  share  the  concern  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  iMr. 
OoLDWATxii)  that  Government  spending 
be  kept  within  reason,  and  I  assure  him 
that  this  is  a  bipartisan  concern. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  we  are 
adding  to  the  numbers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  expired. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  -should  like  to  plead  my  ovm  case, 
briefly.  I,  too.  have  often  supported  budg- 
et cuts.  For  example,  just  recently.  I 
voted  against  a  measure  here  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  which  would  have  provided 
for  the  rccomputation  of  military  pay  at 
a  cost  of  $16  billion  to  the  taxpayers. 

Incidentally,  may  I  say  that  Con- 
gress, in  the  last  5  years,  has  reduced 
the  President's  appropriations  budget  by 
a  total  of  more  than  $23  bilUon  So  that 
is  not  bad  for  a  Democratic  Congress, 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  does  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
desire? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  observations  and  di- 
rect some  questions  to  the  distinguished 
fl;or  manager  of  the  bill. 
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First  of  all.  there  have  been  several 
references  In  the  last  couple  of  days  to 
the  fact  that  the  Budget  Committee  has 
now  l3een  authorized  by  Congress  and  is 
about  to  be  formed;  and  there  is  some 
tendency  to  suggest  that  as  a  result  of 
that  act  alone.  15  Senators  suddenly 
are  going  to  have  the  wisdom  to  deal 
with  the  complexities  of  a  budget  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  review  and  close 
examination  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  over  these  few 
months. 

I  would  not  have  accepted  the  Chair- 
manship of  the  Budget  Committee  un- 
less I  understood  the  need  for  budget 
restraints.  And  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
Senator  in  tills  body  who  does  not  recog- 
nize the  need  for  a  sound  economy.  But 
there  is  clearly  widespread  disagreement 
as  to  how  both  of  these  objectives  should 
be  achieved  and  what  approaches  could 
be  most  productive. 

Until  the  Budget  Committee  Is  orga- 
nized—and it  is  not  as  yet — until  it  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  com- 
plex economic,  budgetary,  and  fiscal 
questions  with  which  it  Is  our  responsi- 
bility to  deal.  I  think  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous and  misleading  to  suggest  to 
this  body  and  to  the  country  that  we 
have  an  independent  capacity  to  form 
policy  in  these  areas. 

We  may.  under  the  pressure  of  the 
present  inflation  and  on  an  ad  hoc  basis, 
as  a  collection  of  15  Senators,  decide  to 
recommend  something  to  this  body;  but 
to  suggest  that  we  would  be  able  to  do 
so  pursuant  to  the  comprehensive  policy- 
making process  that  was  created  by  the 
legislation  is  a  misleading  kind  of  idea 
to  throw  around  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. At  the  present  time,  only  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  in  the  spending 
field,  has  the  resources  and  has  given 
the  time  to  considering  the  implications 
of  proposals  to  cut  the  budget  this  year. 

So  in  votes  on  budget-cutting  pro- 
posals during  the  past  2  days,  I  have  re- 
lied on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Each  proposal  raises  the  question  of 
budget  priorities:  are  we  cutting  what 
is  more  important  and  overlooking  what 
Is  less  important?  That  question  can- 
not be  answered  within  the  confines  of  a 
debate  about  only  one  of  the  13  or  14  ap- 
propriations bills.  It  can  only  be  an- 
swered if  we  consider  the  total;  and  only 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  at  this 
time,  is  In  a  position  to  do  that. 

So  I  have  relied  on  the  judgment  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  During 
the  last  few  years,  under  the  able  chair- 
manship of  Senator  McClellan,  and  I 
have  found  that  their  instinct  to  cut  to 
the  bone,  or  close  to  it.  has  been  very 
strong.  They  have  generally  been  flscallj- 
responsible  and  prudent. 

The  distinguished  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  has  just  told  us  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee's  recom- 
mendations. Congress  has  cut  $23  billion 
from  budget  estimates  in  the  last  4  or  5 
years.  So  the  record  Is  clear.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  a  committee  upon 
which  we  can  rely,  and  I  have  done  so. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  West 
Virginia,  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bin  recommends  this  cut.  He  has 
studied  the  part  of  the  budget  contained 


In  this  bill,  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  is  in  a  position  to  see  the  overall 
picture.  I  am  inclined,  provided  I  am  sat- 
isfied with  the  answers  to  some  ques- 
tions I  intend  to  ask,  to  support  his 
proposal,  because  it  is  based  on  his  work 
in  the  only  committee  now  equipped  to 
answer  the  basis  question:  Are  we  cut- 
ting what  Is  more  important  or  what  Is 
less  Important? 

We  still  need  more  and  better  answers 
to  this  question  In  the  future,  however. 
Unless  the  budget  committee  was  cre- 
ated to  help  us  answer  those  questions, 
there  is  no  need  for  the  budget  commit- 
tee. We  can  always  get  a  collection  of  15 
Senators  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  pick  a  figure  out  of  the  air — 3 
percent.  3 ',2  percent,  5  percent,  and  cut 
across  the  board. 

If  that  is  aU  the  Budget  Committee 
was  created  to  do,  then  we  would  be 
wasting  time,  money,  and  energy — not 
only  of  the  15  who  are  members  but  the 
rest  of  Congress  as  well — In  even  going 
through  the  exercise. 

So  we  vote  today  with  no  suddenly 
acquired  wisdom  merely  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  Budget  Committee  has  been 
authorized  to  begin  its  work.  The  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  Budget  Committee 
have  not  even  yet  been  picked,  and  the 
House  members  have  not  been  picked. 
We  do  not  yet  have  even  one  staff  mem- 
ber. We  do  not  have  a  room  in  which  to 
operate.  We  have  not  even  met  formally; 
only  the  nine  Democratic  members  have 
yet  gathered  together,  on  a  brief,  ad 
hoc  basis,  the  other  day.  But  suddenly  It 
is  suggested  that  the  Budget  Committee 
ought  to  move  in  with  the  wisdom  to  deal 
with  thU  complex  question. 

I  should  like  now  to  ask  this  question 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia:  Is 
it  true,  as  I  understand  It,  that  the  3.5 
percent  proposed  cut  applies  only  to  the 
new  budget  authority  of  S3.4  billion? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  cut  does  not  apply, 
as  I  imderstand  it.  to  the  $5.5  billion  In 
appropriations  with  respect  to  contract 
authority? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  understand  It,  this 
bill  )s  $155  million  under  the  revised 
budget  requests. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  So  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  in  the  actions  It  has  al- 
ready taken  on  this  measure  has  made 
cuts,  below  the  budget  estimates,  which 
is  consistent  with  Its  history. 

Next,  this  bill  Is  about  $200  million 
over  last  year's  level  of  expenditures.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTTRD.  $193.2  million 
over  the  appropriations  for  1974. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  understand  It. 
about  half  of  that  Increase  relates  to  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  the  remainder.  I  think, 
to  the  FAA.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  For  the  Coast 
Guard,  new  budget  authority.  $102,473,- 
994  over  the  1974  figure. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  the  remainder  of  the 
increase  substantially  attributable  to  the 
FAA? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-YRD.  For  the  FAA, 
there  is  an  increase  of  $108,084,000. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  So  in  these  two  areas 
there  ar;  increases  of  approximately  $100 
milUon  each.  As  I  understand  the  effect 
of  the  3.S-perccnt  cut.  it  would  be  to  cut 
other  programs  below  their  level  of 
spending  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  while 
preserving  increases  for  those  two  pro- 
grams for  the  next  fiscal  year  over  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Is  that  an  oversim- 
plification, or  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  effect? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  has 
been  an  Increase  in  the  new  budget  au- 
thority for  tiie  Coast  Guard,  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  for  the 
Highway  Administration,  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration, for  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration. 

For  each  of  the  agencies  within  the 
Department  of  Transportation  there  is 
an  increase  represented  in  this  bill,  over 
1974,  with  the  exception  of  one  item — 
that  is  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  I  have  a  further  question 
for  the  distinguished  Senator, 

This  bill  is  only  about  S200  milUlon 
over  last  year's  level  overall,  and  for  two 
of  the  programs  we  have  discussed  there 
are  increases  of  $200  million— so  how  do 
the  rest  of  the  programs  get  increases 
without  a  cut  somewhere  along  the  line 
lielow  last  year's  spending? 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  WeU.  for  the 
most  part.  I  think  It  can  be  stated  this 
way. 

Tlie  recommendations  that  are  in  the 
bill  represent  an  increase  in  budget  au- 
thority over  1974  for  almost  all  of  the 
agencies  represented,  but  insofar  as  the 
administration's  budget  request  is  con- 
cerned, It  represents  a  reduction  of  $154 
million. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understand  that,  but 
overaU  the  total  is  $200  million  over  last 
.vear's  level  and  that  $200  million  ap- 
peared to  be  accounted  for  by  Increases 
for  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  FAA. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  So  all  others  must  be 
at  about  last  year's  level? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYKD.  For  the  most 
part,  they  are  over  last  year's  level. 

There  are  three  of  the  related  agencies 
which  would  suffer  reductions:  The 
United  States  RaUway  Association. 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  But  there  was  no  request  on  the 
part  of  the  Railway  Association. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  see. 

What  I  am  leading  up  to  Is  this  ques- 
tion. First  of  all.  I  am  in  thorough  sym- 
pathy with  the  point  of  view  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  the  minority 
floor  leader,  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
and  others,  who  have  expressed  concern 
about  the  resources  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  200-mile 
limit,  but  also  with  respect  to  enforcing 
the  pollution  standards  that  Congress 
has  imposed  on  oceangoing  trafllc. 

If  the  Coast  Guard  is  to  do  that  Job. 
and  I  imderstand  that  part  of  the  in- 
crease is  for  that  purpose,  their  addl- 
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tlonaJ  funding  is  very  important.  But 
so  far  as  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  PAA 
are  concerned  the  3 ',2  percent  will  not 
wipe  out  their  increases,  but  simply  re- 
duce their  Increases  by  that  amount. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes:  It  would 
simply  reduce  the  increases. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Now.  my  final  question, 
or  next  to  final  question  to  the  Sena- 
tor  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
LEM).  All  time  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  on  the  bill  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  18 
minutes. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  5  minutes. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  effect  of  the  SVi- 
percent  cut  Is  to  hurt  programs  that  are 
important,   what  relief  then  would  be 
available? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  have  an 
opportunity  prior  to  the  conference  with 
the  other  body  to  take  this  matter  up 
with  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  to  find  out  from  the  Department 
what  the  situation  Is  with  respect  to  a 
3Mi-percent  across-the-board  cut  In  the 
budget  authority. 

In  going  into  conference,  we  will  have 
this  new  information,  we  will  know  what 
areas  will  suffer  more  than  others,  and 
we  will,  hopefully,  be  able  to  make  ap- 
propriate adjustments  in  conference. 

Then,  too,  there  is  another  step  which 
the  Senator  knows  can  be  taken.  The 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  is  con- 
sidered by  the  committee.  If  this  action 
today  unduly  injures  any  particular 
item,  then  consideration  can  be  given 
at  that  time  to  restoring  the  amount. 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  Could  I  put  a  suggestion 
to  the  distinguished  Senator,  and  also  to 
my  good  friend  from  New  Jersey? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Impulse  for  cut- 
ting Is  very  strong:  the  evidence  of  the 
last  2  days  speaks  for  itself.  I  suspect 
that  judgment  will  be  supported  by  the 
action  of  the  Senate  today.  But  what  we 
are  doing  is  still  piecemeal,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  go  through 
this  exercise  in  every  one  of  the  13  or  14 
bills  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee considers,  we  will  take  under  advise- 
ment an  overall  policy  that  will  apply  to 
all  bills,  taking  into  account  what  is  im- 
portant and  what  is  not,  so  that  per- 
haps  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  I  yield  an- 
other 2  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  So  that  appropriate 
consideration  can  be  given  to  the  pri- 
orities in  the  context  of  the  overall  pol- 
icy. '^ 

I  know  there  is  going  to  be  the  request 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  to 
the  Budget  Committee  to  take  on  this 
massive  job.  We  do  not  ha%'e  the  re- 
sources yet  We  would  be  happy  to  con- 
sult with  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

But  It  seems  to  me,  going  through  this 
exercise  day  after  day  after  day,  that  the 
time  has  come  when  we  ought  to  Join 


with  the  Appropriations  Committee,  If 
that  committee  wishes  to  do  so.  In  con- 
sultation about  the  wisdom  of  the  over- 
all policy.  Frankly  I  am  terribly  dis- 
turbed that,  without  knowing  the  Impact 
on  particular  programs,  we  are  going  to 
be  cutting  things  that  ought  not  to  be 
cut  and  overlooking  other  cuts  that 
might  better  be  made. 

80 1  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  whether  or  not  there 
is  any  sense  to  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  cannot  speak 
for  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
would  not  offer  an  across-the-board-cut 
amendment  to  any  other  appropriation 
bill.  I  would  vote  one  way  or  the  other 
If  such  amendments  were  offered.  But 
this  Is  the  bill  that  I  smd  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  have 
worked  on.  conducted  hearings  on.  and 
we  have  brought  it  to  the  floor  and  I 
feel  that  I  can  do  this  without  any  com- 
punction because  we  have  been  very  lib- 
eral In  that  committee  with  all  of  the 
agencies  that  are  represented. 

My  own  State  is  affected  by  those 
agencies  and  I  do  not  have  any  hesi- 
tancy when  it  comes  to  handling  the  bill 
that  Is  brought  up  by  my  subcommittee. 
I  have  no  hesitancy  offering  such  an 
amendment.  I  think  this  cut  can  be  ab- 
sorbed. 

We  will  go  to  conference  and  see  what 
happens  there.  It  Is  not  my  de.slre  to 
unduly  Injure  the  programs  that  are  be- 
ing carried  out  by  any  of  these  agencies 
under  the  mandate  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  as  sympathetic  as  any  Senator 
with  the  programs,  but  I  just  cannot  be- 
lieve that,  out  of  a  budget  of  over  $3 
billion.  The  Department  cannot  absorb 
a  3.5  percent  reduction  as  provided  In 
this  amendment. 

Now,  with  some  activities  within  the 
Department  it  might  be  more  than 
minor,  but  I  think  we  can  work  with  this 
in  conference  and,  again,  when  the  next 
supplements  come  before  us. 

I  carmot  speak  for  the  committee,  I 
can  only  speak  for  myself. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  most  appreciative 
of   the   Senator's   comments,    they    are 
very  helpful  to  me. 
May  I  make  one  other  suggestion? 
May  I  have  30  seconds? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  time' 
Twelve  minutes  remain. 
Mr.  CASE  I  yield  a  couple  of  minutes. 
Mr,  MUSKIE.  One  other  sugsestlon: 
It  seems  to  me.  looking  toward  the  pos- 
sibility of  repeating  this  exercise,  that 
when  tUne  agreements  are  reached  in 
the  future  on  appropriations  bills  there 
should  be  taken  hito  con.'ilderation  the 
need  to  look  into  the  components   of 
these  bills. 

Because  If  we  are  going  to  get  Into 
a  debate  on  priorities,  If  this  whole  Issue 
is  not  resolved  by  overall  policy,  I  think 
every  Senator  has  every  right  to  inquire 
into  the  impact  on  particular  programs 
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and  functions,  to  see  whether  Indeed  we 
are  applying  the  right  priorities  under 
pressure  of  cutting  the  budget 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  have  no  objection  to  taking  more  time 
today  on  this  bill,  but  there  are  some 
Senators  who  are  not  in  a  position  to 
take  additional  time.  They  have  made 
appointments  and  reservations  on  alr- 
Unes.  It  Is  only  for  that  reason  that  I 
am  concerned  about  the  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator  that  my  suggestion  was  not  an  im- 
plied criticism  on  the  time,  because  I 
think  we  may  have  dealt  sufficiently  with 
this  matter  today, 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  for  other  bills  to 
allow  discussion  of  more  details,  I  think 
we  may  need  more  time. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  understand 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote 
for  this  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  to  cut  by  35^ 
percent  the  entire  appropriation  for 
transportation-related  activities,  but 
there  are  special  circumstances  that  lead 
me  to  vote  for  this  across-the-board 
budget  cut  that  do  not  apply  to  others 
that  have  been  offered  and  that  I  have 
voted  against.  It  is  because  of  those  spe- 
cial circumstances  that  I  support  this 
amendment  while  opposing  generally  the 
meat-ax  cuts  in  appropriations  bills  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

This  form  of  cutback  In  Federal  ex- 
penditures is  both  Inexact  and  misdi- 
rected. Across-the-board  cutbacks  take 
no  account  of  the  legitimate  priorities  of 
Federal  expenditures  and  often  villi 
cause  much  greater  problems  and  delays 
in  some  Federal  programs  than  others. 
The  extent  of  the  impact  on  each  Fed- 
eral program  is  not  measured  and  the 
need  and  importance  of  each  Federal 
program  to  the  overall  national  good  Is 
not  considered. 

Fortunately,  this  will  probably  be  the 
last  year  In  which  we  must  make  such 
across-the-board  cuts  without  guidance 
from  a  committee  that  has  the  exiiertise 
to  judge  the  impact  and  necessity  of  the 
various  Federal  programs  Impacted  by 
the  cutbacks  and  the  aggregate  Federal 
expenditure  against  the  aggregate  Fed- 
eral Intake.  This  Budget  Committee, 
under  the  likely  chairmanship  of  Senator 
MnsKiE.  will  be  in  a  position  to  make 
those  judgments  and  to  recommend  to 
the  Senate  which  programs  can  survive 
greater  cuts  than  others  and  which  ex- 
penditures are  more  critical  to  the  Na- 
tion's immediate  well-being,  and  he  has 
already  promised  to  ask  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  apply  this  expertise  to  all  the 
appropriation  bills  this  year— I  will  join 
in  that  effort  and  if  it  dictates  overaU 
cuts  I  will  support  them. 

However,  we  are  today  presented  with 
an  amendment  that  has  the  endorsement 
ot  both  managers  of  the  bill— the  chair- 
man cf  the  subcommittee  as  well  as  the 
ranking  minority  member.  These  two 
Senators  are  uniquely  qualtfled  to  judge 
on  the  merits  of  this  particular  appro- 
priation bill  whether  the  expenditure 
cuts  recommended  will  cause  undue 
harm  to  any  given  Federal  program.  Be- 
cause of  their  expertise,  upon  which  we 
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need  rely,  I  am  able  to  support  this 
amendment  even  though  I  believe  this 
procedure  for  trimming  the  Federal 
budget  is  inadequate  and  problematical, 
will  not  consider  this  vote  to  be  a  prece- 
dent for  me. 

Inflation  Is  our  No.  1  problem  and  the 
Impact  on  it  of  a  Federal  budget  deficit 
is  great.  I  will  endeavor  to  cut  or  elimi- 
nate such  a  deficit  but  wish  to  do  so  with 
the  wisdom  and  discretion  the  Budget 
Committee  will  help  us  bring  to  the 
process. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). All  time  on  the  amendment  has  ex- 
pired. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd).  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
B»YH),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEM),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cankon),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastlamb)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Meizenbadm),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Monbale),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RisicorF).  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  PtaBBioHT) , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Has- 
kell), and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  are  absent  on  ofHcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Hubbleston)  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  would  each  vote 

"yea."       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  .  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator 
Jrom  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong).  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  GnRNEY) .  the  Senator 
from  niinols  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  Scott)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  .  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley).  Is  ab- 
sent on  ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr 
«RCY)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tatt)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  58 
nays  15,  as  follows: 

[No.  349  Leg.) 
YEAS— 58 
Aboureut  Cburch  Hansen 

Bartlett  Cranston  Helms 

B«all  curtu  HoUlngs 

Bentsen  Dole  Huehes 

Burdick  Domentd  HumpHrcT 

wd.  Domlnick  Jaclraon 

Harry  p..  Jr.  Kagleton  Javlta 

Byrd.  Robert  c.  Ervln  Johnston 

SKf  Fannin  Kennedy 

cmies  Ooldwater  Long 


ManBfleld 

Nunn 

Stevenson 

Mathl&s 

Packwood 

Syminston 

Mcdure 

Pearson 

Talmadge 

McOovem 

Proxmlre 

Tbnnnond 

Mclntyre 

Randolph 

Tower 

Montoya 

Roih 

Tunney 

MOSS 

Schweiker 

wuiums 

Uuskle 

Sparkman 

Young 

Nelson 

Staoord 
NAYS— 15 

Bennett 

Bniska 

Pastore 

Bible 

Inouye 

Scott,  aogh 

Griffin 

MognuBon 

Steunla 

Harlke 

Mcnellan 

SteTeos 

Hatfield 

McOee 

Welcker 

NOT  VOTING— 27 

Aiken 

Cotton 

Metzenbaum 

Baker 

Eastland 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Pong 

Pell 

Bell  m  on 

Fulbrlgbt 

Percy 

Biden 

Gravel 

Biblcoff 

Brock 

Gurney 

Scott. 

Brooke 

Han 

wmiamL. 

Buckley 

BaskeU 

Taft 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Cook 

Metcalf 

So  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrb's  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl  U 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

■rue  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
TORc)  propose-  an  amendment  on  page  11  of 
the  bill  aft«r  line  19  add  a  new  section  ap- 
propriating a  $12,000,000  tor  Ball  Crossings 
Demonstration  Projects. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  recommended  by  the 
administration.  It  was  a  budget  esti- 
mate. It  was  knocked  out  by  the  House. 
I  have  discussed  this  with  the  manager 
of  the  bill.  I  am  asking  for  the  restora- 
tion of  this  Item.  This  is  for  the  North- 
east Corridor.  We  have  a  tremendous 
problem  on  these  rail  crossings.  I  am 
asking  that  that  be  reinserted  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  distinguished  Senator  agree 
to  half  the  amount?  If  he  does,  I  would 
be  willing  to  accept  the  amendment.  I 
have  already  discussed  It  with  the  rank- 
ing Member  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Could  we  go  to  $9  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  reason  I 
suggest  $6  million  Is  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day.  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  provide  for  a  3  percent 
across-the-board  cut.  I  explained  that, 
only  because  I  was  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, would  I  do  that  to  any  ap- 
propriation bill.  Then  two  floor  amend- 
ments were  accepted  which  absorbed 
$12  million  of  that  proposed  cost.  Now 
this  amendment  is  being  offered  and  If 
the  Senator  would  leave  it  at  $6  mll- 
Uon,  it  would  cancel  out  the  half  percent 
across-the-board  cut,  leaving  a  full  3  per- 
cent across-the-board  cut.  I  hope  my 
friend  will  accept  my  suggestion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  view  of  the  expla- 
nation, I  concede.  I  am  a  compromiser 
today.  A  half  loaf  Is  better  than  none. 

I  modify  my  amendment  to  read  "$6" 
instead  of  "$13,"  with  the  hope  that  they 
will  Insist  on  $6  million  In  conference. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  We  would  still  be  trying 
It  out  with  two  tracks,  would  we  not?  We 
would  not  go  to  one  rail  ? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh.  no,  the  tracks  will 
be  there.  This  is  the  Idea  of  the  bridges 
and  the  crossing.  The  only  two  tracks  I 
ever  heard  of  was  over  here  in  the  Senate 
when  we  get  oiirselves  all  snafued 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  MAGNOSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vlr- 


Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  whatever 
time  I  have. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  mv  time 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  caU  for  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
tag  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  vield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  just  to  keep 
the  record  clear 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  no  addi- 
tional time. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  2 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  2  minutes 

Mr.  MAGNOSON.  I  want  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  If  he  honest- 
1>-  believes  that  the  amount  of  monev  al- 
lowed the  PAA  under  this  bill  as  "now 
amended  Is  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
serious  air  safety  problems  In  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  commit- 
tee recommended  S108  million  new  budg- 
et authority  over  1974  for  the  Federal 
Aviation  AdminlRtratlon.  May  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  if  we  go 
to  conference,  in  the  meantime,  we  shall 
talk  with  the  people  at  the  PAA.  If  there 
is  some  need  for  adjustment  there,  we 
shall  make  every  effort  In  conference  to 
work  that  out, 

I  know  of  the  Senator's  long-time  In- 
terest in  air  safety,  and  I  am  also  Inter- 
ested in  the  FAA,  It  has  a  great  effect 
i;pon  my  own  State,  I  want  to  assure  the 
Senator  that  if  this  reduction  Impinges 
unduly  on  that  agency,  I,  for  one  will 
do  everything  I  can  in  conference  to  re- 
pair that, 

Mr.  MAGNtrsON.  I  do  not  want  to  set 
into  an  argument  about  the  merits  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  his  own  bill  when 
he  could  have  done  It  down  In  the  com- 
mittee markup  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

on  that  point 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  said  I  do  not  want 
to  get  Into  an  argument. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  know  the 
Senator  does  not  want  to:  but  he  has 
made  reference  to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  have  offered  my 
amendment  in  the  committee  had  I 
thought  of  It  there.  The  idea  occurred  to 
me  this  morning,  and  I  am  sure  every- 
body in  this  body  knows  that  an  amend- 
ment to  cut  this  bill  would  have  been 
offered  In  any  event,  by  someone.  It 
might  have  been  5  percent,  it  might  have 
been  10  percent. 

I  think  that  a  Department  that  Is 
getting  over  $3  billion  In  a  bill  can  sus- 
tain 3  little  bit  of  a  cut. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  agree  with  the 
philosophy  of  budget  cuts,  particularly 
where  they  do  not  seriously  endanger  the 
purpose  of  a  program.  There  are  some 
Federal  programs  that  can  be  cut  by  3.5 
percent  with  no  Injury  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAG^fUSO^■.  But  many  Federal 
programs  are  already  under  funded.  They 
often  are  very  sensitive.  Reckless,  in- 
discriminate budget  cuts  can  endanger 
the  lives  and  welfare  of  many  people.  The 
FAA  is  good  example. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  agree. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  tempted  to 
offer  an  amendment  exempting  the  FAA 
from  your  general  3.5-percent  cut.  I 
suppose  that  would  have  led  to  a  series 
of  other  amendments  to  exempt  other 
safety  programs.  But  I  think  the  action 
the  Senate  just  took  puts  us  on  very 
dangerous  ground  with  the  FAA  and  avi- 
ation safety.  There  is  still  a  serious  short- 
age of  personnel  in  the  control  towers. 
And  this  amendment  might  cut  the  levels 
further.  So  I  want  to  have  the  Senator's 
word — I  know  he  will  carry  It  out — that 
In  conference  with  the  House,  when  he 
gets  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, the  Senator  will  be  very  careful  to 
not  cut  the  FAA.  There  are  more  air- 
planes flying  this  year  than  last.  There 
are  more  near  misses  this  year  than  last 
In  the  Nation's  skies — by  almost  15  per- 
cent. 

We  have  a  pretty  good  record  of  air 
safety  in  this  coimtry.  I  opposed  the  Sen- 
ator's meat  ax  cut  because  I  do  not  want 
the  lives  of  citizens  endangered  in  the 
particularly  sensitive  area  of  air  safety. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  that  as- 
.surance  from  me.  and  he  knows  that  I 
shall  do  the  best  I  can  and  all  I  can  in 
that  regard. 

I  merely  want  to  remind  the  Senator 
that  it  was  only  last  year,  I  believe,  or 
the  year  before  that  I  led  the  fight  to  add, 
I  believe,  $50  million 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  For  more  personnel. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  was  to  add 
$50  million  for  instrument  landing  sys- 
tems, for  surveillance  radars,  towers,  and 
safety  equipment  all  over  this  country 
that  were  not  requested  in  the  President's 
budget. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator,  this  is  a  deli- 
cate area  and  I  want  to  protect  It,  and  I 
shall  do  the  best  I  can. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  have  been  asked  for  2 
minutes  and  2  minutes. 

Is  there  anyone  else?  There  Is  one. 


I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
contains  the  appropriation  of  $143  mil- 
lion for  Amtrak.  The  people  of  Idaho  will 
pay  their  portion  for  that  Federal  sub- 
sidy. Yet  Idaho  was  dropped  entirely 
from  the  Amtrak  system,  and  the  people 
of  my  State  receive  no  rail  passenger 
service. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  The  deficiency  in  the 
present  program — its  failure  to  extend 
rail  passenger  service  to  all  the  48  con- 
tiguous States — Is  a  matter  we  have  to 
rectify  In  the  authorization  bill.  But  as 
long  as  the  people  of  Idaho  pay  their 
part  of  the  subsidy  and  still  receive  no 
service,  they  are  In  the  same  position  as 
if  paying  their  share  of  the  deficiency  in 
the  Post  OJBce  budget,  but  receiving  no 
mail.  It  is  obviously  unfair  to  them. 

Therefore,  I  have  said  that  as  long  as 
this  inequity  remains  imremedied,  I  will 
vote  against  any  appropriation  measure 
financing  the  Amtrak  system.  On  that 
basis  alone.  I  will  cast  my  vote  against 
tills  bin. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  dis- 
cussed with  me  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  When  that  bill  comes 
up.  which  Is  some  time  in  tlie  near  future, 
both  ihe  Senator  from  Indiana  and  I 
will  entertain  the  Senator's  views  on 
this  matter  pertaining  to  Idaho.  But 
there  are  some  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try In  just  the  same  shape. 

Mr.  CHTTRCH.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tors  assurances,  and  the  hope  that  both 
Senators  have  offered. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

If  the  Senator  from  Washington  will 
remain  in  the  Chamber,  I  would  like  to 
comment  a  little  on  his  comments  con- 
cerning the  Federal  Aviation  Authority. 

I  gues.'!  I  am  one  of  about  four  or  five 
people  in  the  Senate  who  fly  their  own 
aircraft.  I  have  been  doing  It  for  40  years 
now. 

Over  the  process  of  time  we  have  had 
more  and  more  interference  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Authority  in  what  we  can 
do  and  what  we  cannot  do.  There  Is  more 
and  more  expense  heaped  on  general 
aviation,  and  less  and  le,'!s  safety  derived 
from  It. 

It  Is  extraordinary  to  me  how  the 
budget  of  the  FAA  has  gone  up  without 
doing  a  single  thing  in  the  way  of  pro- 
moting either  the  general  aviation  sec- 
tor, which  Is  terrifically  Important  to 
this  country — both  bi^inesswise  and 
employmentwlse — and  has  done  very 
little,  II  anything,  lor  safety.  Let  me  give 
you  a  concrete  example. 

They  put  in  a  so-called  control  airport 
in  Denver  In  which  you  sue  required  to 
call  In  ahead  of  time  as  you  approach 
and  also  get  permission  as  to  which  di- 
rection you  are  going  when  you  take  off. 

You  are  required  to  do  that  before  you 
take  off  or  before  you  come  In  to  land. 
Since  that  has  been  put  In,  we  have  bad 


two  midair  collisions.  Before  It  was  put 
in  we  did  not  have  any  because  someone 
would  stick  their  head  out  the  window 
and  look  where  they  were  going.  Now 
they  asstmie  that  they  are  on  radar  and, 
therefore,  they  are  fully  protected. 

Another  example;  I  came  Into  the  St. 
Louis  airport  at  one  point  with  broken 
cloud  conditions  and  on  radar,  followed 
the  course  that  I  was  asked  to  take,  and 
almost  got  wiped  out  by  a  F-4  taking  off. 
It  just  went  out  of  sight,  within  SO  feet 
The  plane  so  close  I  could  see  the  pilot's 
face. 

When  I  protested  to  the  radar  people, 
they  said  they  had  not  painted  him  at  all 
He  was  not  on  radar.  I  was  on  radar,  but 
I  was  steered  right  into  his  path. 

My  question  is:  Why  do  we  need  so 
much  money  for  the  FAA  to  put  In  rules 
and  regulations  which  do  not  help  safe- 
ty; which  cost  a  lot  of  people  a  lot  of 
money  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  are 
totally  unnecessary? 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  letting  me  get  this  statement  before 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  min- 
ute on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  address 
my  remarks  to  the  assistant  majority 
leader  and  manager  of  the  bill. 

On  page  24  of  the  report,  under  rail- 
road .safety,  there  Is  an  Indication  that 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administrator  still 
does  not  have  enough  inspectors  In  the 
force.  The  words  are  last  year  when  this 
committee  provided  funds  for  95  addi- 
tional inspectors.  FRA  indicated  a  will- 
ingness to  hire  only  66, 

Clearly,  the  agency  must  change  its 
attitude  toward  this  most  serious  prob- 
lem and  give  higher  priority  to  railroad 
safety. 

We  held  hearings  in  Indianapolis  on 
Monday.  The  Penn  Central  vras  forced 
by  FRA  to  close  down  last  night  at 
midnight.  I  complained  at  that  time 
about  the  failure  to  hire  tJie  necessary 
inspectors.  I  want  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader  for 
calling  this  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  true,  still,  that  the  appropria- 
tions for  necessary  inspectors  would 
come  through  if  they  are  willing  to 
change  their  attitude.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  One  minute  re- 
mains to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  respond 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana? 

Last  year  the  committee  provided 
funds  for  95  additional  Inspectors.  The 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  hire  only  66.  We 
took  this  up  with  the  FRA  and  they  have 
Indicated  that  they  are  going  to  try  to 
do  a  better  Job.  But  the  answer  Is  that 
they  have  not  employed  the  inspectors 
which  were  authorized  and  for  which 
the  moneys  were  appropriated. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  :uBy  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  1  minute.  He  has  been  want- 
ing to  speak  all  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  I  did  want  to  make  a 
number  of  conunents  which  would  take 
more  than  1  minute.  I  have  been  waiting 
patiently  all  morning  after  being  as- 
sured several  times  that  I  would  be  given 
time. 

I  want  to  take  this  1  minute  to  say 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
displayed,  in  my  opinion  and  in  the 
words  of  his  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Randolph),  a  real  profile  of 
courage  for  the  Senate  this  morning.  I 
hope  this  is  the  beginning  of  other  cuts 
in  appropriations. 

I  do  not  generally  favor  the  meat-ax 
approach,  but  I  think  It  has  been  proven 
to  be  the  only  approach  that  we  have  at 
the  present  time  available  to  as. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Senate  that 
this  reduction  represents  a  real  depar- 
ture from  past  habits  and  practices.  I 
beUeve  we  have  now  gotten  the  message 
from  home  about  Inflation,  and  we  real- 
ize that  the  American  people  place  this 
as  their  top  priority. 

I  think  we  also  ought  to  note  here  to- 
day that  it  has  been  no  esisier  to  cut  this 
budget  today  than  it  would  have  been 
to  cut  the  budgets  we  have  already 
passed,  which  are  above  the  administra- 
tion requestf,  or  than  it  will  be  to  cut 
the  ones  that  are  coming. 

I  think  this  is  a  message  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  what  he  has  done  In 
this  notable  display  of  leadership  on  a 
very  important  economic  matter. 

FTDCR.^L    AVIATIOK    ADMINISTBATION    NOISE 
POLLUTION    CPPORTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee has  cut  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration's aviation  and  noise  pollu- 
tion research  budget  request  from  $4.- 
986.000  to  $4,920,000.  Although  I  recog- 
nize the  committee's  expertise  on  what 
level  of  funding  can  be  efficiently  utIUzed 
for  this  program  in  the  1975  fiscal  year, 
and  hence  will  not  seek  to  amend  the  bill 
to  restore  the  $66,000  that  has  been  cut, 
I  think  it  imperative  that  the  Congress 
express  its  displeasure  with  the  speed  at 
which  the  FAA  has  implemented  the  air- 
craft noise  pollution  control  require- 
ments of  the  Noise  Pollution  Control  Act 
of  1972. 

Although  some  progress  has  been 
made,  our  aircraft  noise  problem  remains 
the  most  significant  question  In  the  en- 
tire field  of  noise  pollution.  It  severely 
impacts  on  over  7  million  people  who  Uve 
In  airport  environments:  many  of  those 
7  million  citizens  are  within  my  own 
Stale  of  New  York. 

There  are  several  possibilities  for  sig- 
nificant improvement  In  the  immediate 
future.  The  committee  in  Its  report  notes 
the  refan  retrofit  plan  as  one  such  pos- 
flblllty.  T-ie  FAA  has  also  proposed  a 
rulemaking  on  two  segment  Instrument 
landing  approaches,  which  if  Imple- 
mented would  generate  substantial  noise 
reductions  In  landing  pattern  impacted 
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areas  and  could  be  achieved  Immedi- 
ately. 

In  addition  to  this  and  other  opera- 
tional techniques  that  could  be  imple- 
mented, the  FAA  should  proceed  expedi- 
tiously on  Its  retrofit  program  Investi- 
gations and  rulemaking,  so  that  all  areas 
near  airports  will  again  become  livable 
and  free  from  the  obtrusive  invasions  of 
aircraft  noise  so  commonplace  today. 

I,  therefore,  implore  the  FAA  to  utilize 
the  funding  appropriated  today  to 
acliieve  Immediate  results,  rather  than 
to  continue  to  study  and  postpone  and 
delay  implementation  of  meaningful  re- 
form which  was  mandated  by  the  Con- 
gress over  3  years  ago  in  the  Noise  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  For  many  of  our  citi- 
zens, the  aircraft  noise  problem  is  t"ne 
most  significant  issue  they  face  involving 
Federal  Government  authority.  We  can- 
not let  those  citizens  down.  The  problem 
will  not  go  away  by  inaction:  it  must 
be  acted  upon  now.  by  the  FAA  as  well  as 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  we  have 
third  reading? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended  by  the  Byrd 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  thiid  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

Tlie  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  bill  having  been  read  a  third  time, 
the  question  Is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayhi,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.).  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon i .  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland*,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin'.  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbrighti  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gr.avel), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Has- 
kell!, the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MrrCALF).  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
MzTZENBAUM  ( .  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  MONDALEi.  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoffi  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pell)  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTON).  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum ) .  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  iMr.  Haskell) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  T  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  AncEsi.  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakerj, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON ) ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr. 
Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  CooKi ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Poho),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gusney)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Dlinois  ( Mr.  Percy  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wu-ham  L.  Scott). 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tapt) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fiulher  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  69. 
nas-s  2,  as  follows ; 


{Ko.  360  Leg.] 

YEAS— es 

Abourezk 

Hatfield 

Musfcl« 

AUeu 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Helms 

Nunu 

Bean 

Hoi  lines 

Packwood 

Bennett 

Hru&ka 

Pastore 

Benisen 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Burdlcfc 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Bobert  C.  Jackson 

ROlh 

Case 

Javtts 

Schweiker 

ChUea 

Johnston 

Scott.  Hugh 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Sparkmaii 

Cr&nstOD 

Long 

Stafford 

Curtis 

MagnuBOD 

stcnnls 

Dole 

Manofleld 

Stevens 

Domenld 

HatblBs 

Stevcn&on 

Dominlek 

McClellan 

S)-mlogton 

Eaglet  on 

McCIurv 

Talmadge 

Pannio 

McOee 

Thurmond 

Goldwater 

McGovem 

Tower 

Ortffln 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Hansen 

MoDtoya 

Welcker 

Hartke 

Moas 

NATS— 2 

wmiams 

Church 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 

-29 

Aiken 

Cook 

MetcaU 

Baker 

Cotton 

Metzenbaum 

Bayh 

Eastland 

Mondale 

Bel  I  men 

Errin 

Peil 

Bldcn 

Fong 

Percy 

Brock 

Pul  bright 

Rlblcoff 

Brooke 

Ormvel 

Scotl, 

Buckley 

Oumey 

WUliam  L. 

Byrd. 

Han 

Taft 

Harry  P., 

Jr.     Haskell 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

So  the  bill  (HH.  15405)  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  may  be  authorized  to 
make  technical  corrections  In  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  Its 
amendments,  request  a  conference  with 
the  House,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr  Robert 
C  Byrd.  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Macncson, 
Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Mansfield. 
Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Yoitiig.  Mr. 
Cotton.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  M.athtas.  and 
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Mr.  ScirwEiKER  conferees  on  the  part  ol 
the  Senate. 


FOREST  AND  RANGELAND  RENEW- 
ABLE RESOURCES  PLANNING  ACT 
OF  1974— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  S.  2296,  and  ask  for  Its  Inunedl- 
ate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows ; 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disarreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Hoase  to  the  bill 
(S.  2296)  to  provide  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Agriculture,  to  pro- 
tect, develop,  and  enhance  the  environ- 
ment of  certain  of  the  Nation's  lands  and 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Cokcrxs- 
5I0NAL  Record  of  July  25,  1974,  at  pp. 
25304-25306.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  1  year  since  I  Introduced  the  orig- 
inal version  of  S.  2296.  A  great  deal  of 
solid  work  has  gone  Into  this  legislation 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  and  inter- 
ested conservation  and  user  groups. 

In  bringing  before  the  Senate  the 
agreement  that  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  reached  on  the  differing  ver- 
sions of  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  give  some 
background  on  the  origins  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  puri>ose  of  this  bill  is  to  assist  In 
raising  the  level  of  management  for  pro- 
grams dealing  with  the  renewable  re- 
soxu-ces  on  forest  and  rangeland  In  the 
United  States.  For  reference  purposes, 
the  Multiple  Use  and  Sustained  Yield 
Act  of  1960  describes  and  defines  the 
types  of  land  and  the  kinds  of  resources 
emcompassed  by  this  legislation. 

The  1960  legislation  was  designed  to 
give  the  executive,  the  Congre.<^,  and  the 
public  the  ways  and  means  to  build  a 
better  structure  for  meeting  our  conser- 
vation goals. 

While  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 
Is  to  aid  the  whole  range  of  programs 
that  the  Forest  Service  administers— co- 
operative programs  with  State  and  pri- 
vate landowners,  research  and  National 
Forest  System  management — It  also  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation  to  respect 
existing  arrangements  for  the  develop- 
ment of  conservation  information  and 
Improve  cooperation  in  the  Implementa- 
tion of  conservation  programs. 

Within  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  growing  concern  over  the  use  of 
natural  resources  for  commodity  and 
nonoommodlty  purposes.  This  legisla- 
tion is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  these  con- 
cerns and  represents  a  constructive  ef- 
fort to  produce  their  reconciliation  by 


Improving    the    existing    governmental 
machinery. 

It  is  worth  recalling  that  the  I960  Mul- 
tiple Use  Act  was  proposed  by  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  on  February  5, 
1960.  The  request  for  that  legislation 
pointed  out  that  the  many  existing  For- 
est Service  authorities  were  scattered, 
and  It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  have 
each  of  the  five  major  renewable  re- 
sources referred  to  specifically  In  the 
same  statute.  The  four  purposes  of  that 
act  were : 

First.  To  give  legal  recognition  to  the 
fact  that  all  renewable  resources  should 
be  managed  for  a  sustained  yield. 

Second.  To  assure  that  they  would  be 
managed  on  a  multiple-use  basis. 

Third.  To  protect  the  renewable  re- 
sources from  overutillzation. 

Fourth.  And  to  assist  Congress  In  the 
implementation  of  a  program  for  the  na- 
tional forests  which  had  just  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. 

When  the  Congress  enacted  this  legis- 
lation, It  provided  definitions  of  the 
terms  "multiple-use"  and  "sustained 
yield."  However,  the  law  was  a  response 
to  an  Initiative  by  the  executive,  and 
questions  concerning  priorities  remained. 
The  timl>er  Industry  wondered  whether 
the  bill  should  not  call  timber  the  "num- 
ber one"  resource.  Others  were  concerned 
about  the  failure  to  mention  wilderness 
as  a  resource. 

The  Congress  did  not  give  any  one  re- 
soiut;e  top  billing,  but  It  did,  at  the  In- 
sistence of  Senator  Aiken,  provide  that 
wilderness  was  a  proper  use  ol  national 
forest  land. 

There  also  were  concerns  as  to  whether 
this  legislation  was  political  window 
dressing  that  substituted  high  sounding 
phrases  for  soUd  action.  The  recently 
unveiled  program  for  the  national  for- 
ests was  before  the  Congress,  but  there 
was  no  Initial  request  for  funding  despite 
the  claim  by  the  executive  that  there 
was  a  "demonstrated  urgency"  for  a 
higher  level  of  integrated  multiple-use 
management  and  a  clear  need  to  plan 
over  a  longer  time  frame. 

I  recall  quite  vividly  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed at  that  time  because  I  was  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  who  was 
a.sked  to  delay  this  bill.  Instead,  I  went 
to  the  then  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Lyndon  Johnson,  and  asked  that  the 
bill  be  scheduled  promptly.  I  worked 
closely  with  the  committee,  our  counter- 
parts In  the  House,  and  the  then  Clilef 
of  the  Forest  Service,  Dr.  Richard  Mc- 
Ardle,  to  secure  enactment  of  that  blU. 

My  genuine  concerns  of  the  period  are 
a  matter  of  public  record.  In  supplemen- 
tal views  on  the  bill.  I  agreed  with  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Benson  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  bill  on  Its  own  merits, 
and  it  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  Secre- 
tary Benson  and  I  differed  strongly  in 
numerous  other  areas. 

I  noted  that  the  multiple-use  concept 
would  be  meaningless  unless  programs  to 
implement  it  were  adequately  funded, 
and  I  stressed  the  need  for  a  full  re- 
view of  long-term  budgetary  require- 
ments. Those  supplemental  views  closed 
with  the  observation    tbat  "the  multi- 


ple-use policy  will  be  successful  only  If 
the  budgetary  policy  is  improved." 

That  is  what  today's  bill  is  all  about. 
It  seeks  to  Improve  the  budgetary  policy. 
We  considered  the  various  proposals 
which  had  been  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  we  reviewed  the  record  since 
the  1960  act  was  passed.  The  result  was 
to  bring  out  a  bill  that  ties  In  with  the 
Multiple-Use  Act.  and  is  applicable  to  all 
Forest  Service  renewable  resource  pro- 
grams. 

As  I  explored  whether  I  ought  to  lend 
my  support  to  some  of  the  existing  bills, 
one  of  the  important  determinants  In  de- 
ciding on  the  approach  In  S.  2296  was 
the  excellent  counsel  I  received  from  Dr. 
Richard  McArdle.  This  man,  who  had  40 
distinguished  years  of  public  service  and 
10  years  as  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
combined  that  special  knack  of  defining 
Issues  with  a  selfless  dedication  to  the 
public  Interest. 

Dr.  McArdle  pointed  out  that  the  1960 
act  was  a  clear  success  as  a  basic  policy 
tool,  but  a  major  omission  was  the  lack 
of  a  procedure  to  assure  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  could  secure  the 
timely  enactment  of  progrsun  goals. 

Also  missing  was  a  vehicle  for  keeping 
before  policymakers  an  agenda  to  realize 
the  program  goals. 

This  is  the  bills  purpose,  and  It  does 
it  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  fun- 
damental reforms  enacted  under  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  blend  of  the 
best  ideas  from  conservation  and  user 
groups,  the  executive  agencies,  and  our 
colleagues  In  the  House  and  Senate. 

These  are  the  major  highlights  of  the 
conference  bill: 

First.  The  term  "forest  and  range  and 
associated  lands"  is  Intended  to  cover 
these  two  major  land  classes,  totaling 
1.4  billion  acres,  and  those  naturally  as- 
sociated with  them  as  distinct  from  the 
classes  of  agricultural  land  known  as 
croplands,  orchards,  and  Improved  pas- 
tures. 

Second.  The  term  "renewable  re- 
sources" refers  to  the  categories  of  re- 
sources used  in  the  I960  Multiple-Use 
and  Sustained  Yield  Act. 

Third.  The  renewable  resource  assess- 
ment is  to  provide  an  Integrated  national 
assessment  decade  after  decade,  and  It 
is  to  be  presented  in  a  manner  that  en- 
ables those  concerned  with  public  policy 
to  focus  on  the  Individual  resources  and 
their  relation  to  each  other  in  the  short 
and  long  term. 

One  Initial  benefit  will  be  that  basic 
data,  which  has  heretofore  been  accumu- 
lated and  analyzed  separately,  will  be  de- 
veloped on  a  coordinated  basis  to  form 
the  foundation  for  the  decadal  assess- 
ments. I  would  note,  however,  that  the 
initial  assessment  will  rest  largely  on 
presently  available  Information  and  may 
be  somewhat  less  detaUed  than  will  be 
expected  to  1979.  What  we  express  in  this 
bill  is  a  sense  of  urgency  that  the  Execu- 
tive get  started. 

Fourth.  Another  ba?ic  concept  in  this 
legislation  is  that  policy  for  renewable 
resources  will  be  subject  to  revision  as 
new  facts  become  available.  We  sought 
not  to  cast  either  the  assessment  or  the 
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program  into  a  right  mold.  Both  the  Ex- 
ecutive r.nd  the  Congress  must  proceed 
in  3  flexible  manner  to  .idjust  sights,  re- 
df-flne  goals,  and  provide  ihe  financing 
as  the  facts  warrant. 

One  of  the  major  plcss  made  by 
spokesmen  Irom  tlie  admiiiHiration  was 
that  we  not  build  a  rigid  p.ograin.  Tho 
first  version  of  this  bill  provided  lor  ccju- 
siderable  llexIbiUty.  and  >et.  as  we  iro- 
ceeded.  we  kept  hci-.ring  administraticn 
concerns  of  too  ri(.id  a  program.  I  be- 
lieve that  thi.<i  legislation  will  provide  the 
needed  f.exibliily  to  dc\ eiop  a  .sound  pro- 
gram. 

I  cannot  stress  too  Mrongly  the  long 
timeframe  involved  with  renewable  re- 
sources of  the  type  this  bill  addresses. 
Crash  programs  that  seek  to  change  the 
level  of  forest  growth,  range  plant 
growth,  wildlife  population.';,  water  con- 
ditions or  outdoor  recreation  will  bring 
little  immediate  response.  We  must  think 
of  Ihe.'e  resources  in  the  long  term  and 
plan  [or  the  future  accordingly  so  that 
change  is  orderly. 

Thus  the  bill  expects  the  President 
to  Sfcl  forth  a  program  recommending  a 
course  of  action  while  lea\in?  him  free 
to  set  forth  other  alternatives.  We 
agreed  that  there  could  be  two  ways  of 
objecting  to  a  recommended  progrsi.-n 
which  would  consist  of  either  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  or  a  revised  state- 
ment of  policy  emanating  from  the 
Congress. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  the  resolution  of 
disapproval  would  have  merit  only  where 
there  were  wild  and  irreconcilable  differ- 
ences with  the  proposed  program  of  the 
Executive.  Gcnerall.v  speakinr.  we 
thought  it  better  to  provide  that  Con- 
gress, working  with  the  Executive,  could 
develop  a  revised  statement  of  policy. 

Fifth.  Section  4,  5,  and  6  of  the  bill  are 
essentially  the  same  e.s  they  were  in 
both  bills  with  only  min' r  perfecting 
word  change.'.  The  House  accepted  Uie 
Senate  language  In  secti.jn  5  requiring 
coordination  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  othi-r  Fcdernl  agencies 
in  National  Forest  System  land  and  re- 
source management  plan^.  rather  than 
consultation  as  Included  in  the  Hotise 
bill. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  bill  that  the 
Secretary  will  be  free  to  proceed  in  de- 
veloping manaseraent  plans,  but  a  dutv 
is  imposed  on  him  to  consult  and  %l\'e 
careful  con.«ider:>.tion  to  the  impact  ol 
these  plans  on  State  and  lo.-al  jurisdic- 
tions. 

Sixth.  The  Senate  yielded  on  section 
S'a)  of  its  bill,  which  would  have  called 
on  the  Secretary  to  issue  regulations  re- 
lating to  public  partl-ioation.  After 
serioiis  reflection,  it  aiipep.red  that  sulli- 
Uent  auil-.orlty  was  alieady  lodged  in 
the  Secretary  to  obtain  an  irout  from 
the  public. 

Recognizins  that  the  Secretary  will 
proceed  at  his  own  veril  if  he  do»s  not 
listen  to  public  advice,  the  conferees 
agreed  that  there  v.as  no  need  to  reem- 
Phaslze  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  now 
has  all  the  authoritv  he  needs  to  Im- 
prove the  remlr.llon--  which  spell  out  the 
opportunities  for  public  sugge.'=tlon.5. 

Seventh.  Section  7(b)  provides  that 
the  President,  when  his  budget  recom- 


mends a  couise  tliat  falls  to  meet  the 
policies  established,  sliall  specifically  set 
forth  his  rea.'ons  for  requesting  that 
Congress  approve  tlie  lesser  programs  or 
policies  presented.  If  later  budgets  do 
not  reflect  the  aRreed-upon  policy,  the 
Congress  and  the  I'ublic  need  to  know 
liie  ieasor.s  for  liie  changes. 

The  Congress  may  agree  with  the 
ciisnges  proposed,  iiut  to  suggest  that 
the  President  can  change  policy  \  ithout 
advising  the  Congress  flies  in  the  face 
of  sound  policy  direction.  It  also  la  com- 
pletely at  odds  with  the  reforms  written 
into  the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974. 

.Section  7ib>  also  requires  that 
amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
policies  appro\ecl  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (ai  sliall  be  expended  in  ac- 
cordance Willi  tSie  newly  enacted  Con- 
gressional BudL'i^t  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act.  The  House  bill  did  not  con- 
tain tills  languatre.  and  the  conferees 
lelt  that  it  was  desirable  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  new 
Budget  Act. 

Eighth.  Section  7(ci  lhrouc:h  (f  i  pro- 
vide for  reporting  and  oversight  by  the 
Congress  and  tlie  executive.  It  is  now 
July  1974.  and  we  are  a;!cttd.\-  into  the 
1975  fiscal  ycpr.  Yet  tiie  most  recent 
annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  covers  1970  and  1971  comliined. 
and  it  was  issued  over  2  vears  ago  on 
April  3.  19V.>.  This  is  a  deplorable  situa- 
tion and  especially  in  this  age  of  auto- 
mated mformalion  s.vstems.  The  bill  le- 
quire.'i.  commencing  v.ith  the  third  fiscal 
year  after  enactment  of  this  act.  that 
the  annual  report  .=hall  be  sub.mitted  to 
the  Congress  .at  the  time  the  annual 
budget  is  submitted. 

Tnc  current  situation  is  entirely  un- 
sattifactory  and  hardly  etiuates  with 
businesslike  operations  The  evaluation 
report  requirements  that  are  set  forth 
in  section  7(d)  vill  p,o\ldc  the  Execu- 
tive and  Cor:gie5s  with  f.->.ctual  support- 
ing evidence  on  acromt  'i«hnients. 

We  have  provided  in  section  7ie)  that 
the  Executive  wil.  indicate  his  plans  to 
overcome  f'enion.'^rrated  sliortiximings  as 
well  as  any  recommendations  for  new 
legislation. 

Ninth.  Th?  conferees  adopted  the 
Senate  hngiiage  setting  the  year  2000  as 
the  tan  et  year  when  tiie  rc.ev.able  re- 
sciurce  1  rosrams  of  the  National  Forest 
a;  stem  shall  be  operating  on  a  current 
ba';ls. 

A  number  of  groups  suggested  that  v,e 
select  an  earlier  date,  especially  for  for- 
est land  restoration  and  wildhlc  habitat 
restoration.  In  contrast,  the  spokesmen 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  sug- 
gested no  dat!  at  all.  Dr.  Ri_h,ird  Mc- 
Ardle, former  Chief  of  the  Forest  Senice, 
pointed  out  the  vital  importance  of  hav- 
ing an  initial  planning  target  date  but 
being  equally  amenable  to  revising  the 
date  and  even  using  di.Terent  dates  for 
different  resources  as  more"  facts  became 
available. 

The  target  year  issue  must  be  carefully 
considered  when  the  1979  assessment  Is 
presented.  For  every  one  of  the  renew- 
able resources,  the  backlog  of  work  is  so 
large  that  any  added  effort  which  might 
realistically  be  undertaken  in  these  next 


few  years  would  not  make  much  of  a 
dent  on  the  work  backlogs. 

There  are  critical  problems  In  the 
work  backlogs  lor  fi.sh  and  wildlife  habi- 
tat, range  cover,  wiilersheds.  recreational 
needs  and  forest  cover.  A  February  14. 
1974.  GAO  report.  "More  Intensive  Re- 
forestation and  Timber  Eland  Improve- 
ment Could  Help  Meet  Timber  De- 
mands." details  the  forest  situation 
mainly  In  terms  of  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity in  wood  production.  The  Comp- 
troller General  found  that  18  million 
acres  of  the  93  million  acres  of  National 
Forest  System  timber  land  was  In  need 
of  improvement.  The  data  demonstrated 
that  efforu  in  this  direction  would  also 
benefit  lecrealion.  watershed  and  wild- 
life. 

He  cited  the  fret  that  revenue  collec- 
tions on  areas  being  cutover  under  exist- 
ing timber  contracts  as  provided  for  by 
the  Knutsen-Vandenberg  Act  have  been 
insufficient,  and  as  a  result  the  backlog 
is  not  bein?  reduced.  Budget  requests  for 
the  a  years  ending  with  fiscal  year  1973 
were  about  S52  million  below  the  esti- 
mated need.  Part  of  the  S7.4  million  that 
the  Congress  added  during  those  years 
was  impounded. 

The  Forest  Service  estimated  tliat 
there  were  4  8  million  acres  in  need  of 
reforestation  and  13.4  million  acres  in 
need  of  stand  Improvement,  and  that 
half  of  this  total  backlog  needed  to  be 
reviewed  to  determine  whether  It  should 
be  reforested  or  improved  in  order  to 
.secure  timber  production  from  it. 

In  any  event  the  cost  to  reforest  and 
itnprovc  the  other  lialf  over  the  next  10 
years,  commencing  with  fiscal  year  1974 
and  based  on  current  estimate.'!,  was 
projected  to  be  S734  millior'. 

On  the  income  side,  it  w»s  estimated 
that  the  timber  hanest  on  the  National 
Forests  could  rise  to  20  billion  board  leet 
from  the  current  level  of  12.4  billion 
board  feet.  The  major  portion  of  this 
increase  would  stem  from  treatment  of 
tlie  I8-milllon  acre  backlog.  While  the 
Comptroller  General's  report  did  not 
contain  a  schedule  of  the  increased  rev- 
enue, it  did  Uidicate  that  t.he  higher  cut 
level  could  be  attained  by  the  rear  2000. 

Based  on  estimates  made  in  cnnsider- 
ation  of  this  legislation,  it  v.oiild  be  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  the  added  7.0  bil- 
lion board  feet  In  harvest  would  provide 
an  increase  in  annual  income  fi-oni  the 
national  forests  well  In  execs'!  of  $20 
niiliion  per  year  and  thus  more  tlian  off- 
set the  investment  cost,  environmental 
and  other  mvJtiple  ure  benefits  aside. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  jiunp  to  the 
conclusion  th.it  a  specific  increase  in 
Federal  reforestation  effort  is  needed  to 
increase  timber  har\e.st;ng.  In  fact,  the 
OMB  cited  their  agreement  with  the 
observations  of  the  Comrtroller  General 
on  the  need  for  an  operational  system 
to  identity  priority  timber  investment 
opportunities.  Tliis  leffislatlon  Is  de- 
signed to  bridge  this  sap  for  all  renewcble 
resource  prograrr.s  fo.-  forest  and  range- 
lands. 

Ninth.  Section  9  of  the  bill  deals  with 
the  need  to  Improve  the  transportation 
system  In  the  national  forests.  Tlie  con- 
ferees settled  on  modified  Senate  lan- 
guage rather  than  the  Sen.-te  or  the 
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House  language.  Tlie  original  Senate  lan- 
guage met  the  problem  less  squarely  than 
the  revised  language,  and  it  was  con- 
cluded that  a  2-year  study  as  envisioned 
In  the  House  bill  was  not  really  the  an- 
swer in  view  of  the  extensive  studies 
previously  made. 

The  Forest  Service  has  been  carrying 
out  a  stud;  to  develop  a  more  analytical 
and  comprehensive  planning  system  for 
selection  of  priorities,  to  develop  im- 
proved data  on  roads  and  trails,  and  to 
improve  the  programing  and  funding  of 
construction  projects.  The  target  date 
lor  completion  of  the  entire  study  was 
1975.  and  mterim  reports  were  called  for 
that  would  aid  the  Service  in  immedi- 
ately effecting  improvements. 

Our  review  of  the  situation,  including 
the  views  '.rata  commodity  and  noncom- 
modlty  users  of  the  resources  of  the  na- 
tional forests  and  county  officials,  who 
share  in  25  percent  of  the  receipts  that 
the  national  forests  generate  in  their 
counties,  is  that  the  road  and  trail  pro- 
gram was  out  of  hand  in  a  number  of 
important  ways. 

The  road  program  consists  of  two 
parts.  One  is  visible  to  the  Congress 
through  the  level  of  money  provided  by 
the  authorization  and  appropriation 
process.  The  invisible  segment — provided 
by  revenue  foregone  through  reduced 
timber  prices  under  which  timber  pur- 
chasers build  the  roads — is  authorized 
under  clause  2  of  section  4  of  the  act  of 
October  13. 1964. 

Since  1964  there  has  been  an  Increased 
reUance  on  back-door  spending  with  the 
revenue  foregone  in  fiscal  year  1972 
amoimting  to  SlOO  million,  and  the  level 
is  expected  to  Increase  to  $190  million  by 
1975.  The  appropriated  funds  allocated 
to  multipurpose  roads  will  decline  over 
the  same  time  frame  from  $111  million 
to  a  mere  S8  million. 

The  budgetary  ramifications  are  sig- 
nificant. Authorizations  of  half  a  billion 
dollars  remain  unused,  and  revenue  to 
the  Treasury  is  reduced  on  timber  sales. 
The  hard-pressed  rural  counties,  which 
receive  25  percent  of  such  sales,  are  also 
hurt  in  reduced  revenue. 

In  addition,  long-term  timber  manage- 
ment planning  must  proceed  from  sale 
to  sale  with  roads  going  In  barely  ahead 
of  the  power  saws.  The  conferees  noted 
that  there  were  nimaerous  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  those  from  forest  districts 
about  all  of  these  matters  as  well  ?.s 
whether  the  roads  were  properly  designed 
and  located. 

As  the  initiator  of  this  renewable  re- 
source reform  legislation,  one  of  my  goals 
was  to  assist  in  strengthening  the  link- 
age of  goal  setting  and  budget  perform- 
ance. The  ba.sic  reform  that  we  have  in- 
cluded here  was  one  that  could  not  be 
shaped  imlil  the  Congress  had  decided 
on  the  thrust  of  its  overall  budget  re- 
forms. However,  at  my  direction  the  staff 
had  con.'iulted  regularly  with  people 
working  on  tlie  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  as  we  proceeded. 

I  would  like  to  express  appreciation 
to  Mr.  Eugene  Wilhelm.  acting  staff  di- 
rector of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Expenditures,  for  his  able  assistance. 
Mr.  Wilhelm  served  for  years  on  the  staff 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 


tions, including  several  years  working 
on  the  budget  of  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Also  de- 
serving recognition  are  Bruce  Meredith 
and  David  Wilkon  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Mr.  Willson  ably  staffs 
the  subcommittee  which  currently  han- 
dles the  Forest  Service  budget  in  the 
House.  These  experts,  along  with  Larry 
FUson,  who  is  deputy  counsel  of  the 
Office  of  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
House,  were  all  closely  associated  in  de- 
veloping the  new  Budget  Act.  and  they 
assisted  us  in  developing  sound  language 
for  this  section. 

The  language  developed  meets  certain 
tests: 

It  encourages  comprehensive  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  Forest  Service  road 
and  trail  program. 

It  displays  the  fiscal  ramifications  of 
the  entire  Forest  Service  road  and  trail 
program  so  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  can  effectively  deal  with  needs 
as  they  see  them. 

It  provides  flexibility  while  improv- 
ing the  discipline  of  the  appropriation 
process. 

It  encourages  the  agency  to  reform 
and  sharpen  procedures. 

It  better  enables  the  public  and  the 
counties,  directly  affected  by  funding 
decisions,  to  advise  on  proposed  pro- 
grams during  the  appropriations  process. 

It  recognizes  the  principle  that  all  au- 
thority to  spend  should  be  within  the 
control  of  the  budget  process. 

Currently,  there  are  about  200.000 
mUes  of  reads  and  100,000  miles  of  trails 
in  the  national  forest  system  with  an 
estimated  need  for  an  additional  140,000 
miles  of  road  and  20.000  miles  of  trails. 
It  is  estimated  that  additional  construc- 
tion plus  reconstruction  could  cost  over 
$10  billion.  Certainly,  this  is  a  program 
that  needs  to  be  carefully  organized, 
planned,  and  executed. 

This  -section  represents  an  Important 
modernization  of  the  fiscal  management 
tools  needed  to  effect  an  important  un- 
derlying component  of  wise  natural  re- 
source management. 

The  overall  result  will  be  better  for- 
mulation of  a  multiple-use  road  and  trail 
program  in  a  manner  that  assures  timely 
development  of  all  of  the  resources  in 
the  national  forest  system. 

Tenth.  The  bill  In  section  10  provides 
for  the  first  time  a  definition  of  the  na- 
tional forest  system.  This  definition 
neither  adds  nor  subtracts  from  the  pres- 
ent types  of  land  that  are  managed  by 
the  Forest  Service  but,  heretofore,  the 
.system  has  not  been  defined  by  law. 

In  addition,  guidance  for  the  location 
of  Forest  Service  officers  is  set  forth  in 
order  to  assure  that  these  largely  rural 
areas  will  be  served  by  offices  which  are 
efficiently  located.  Reviews  by  our  com- 
mittee indicate  that  the  Forest  Service 
offices  are  now  satisfactorily  located. 

Eleventh.  Section  11  of  the  bill  was  in- 
cluded at  the  -suggestion  of  the  House 
and  readily  agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  The 
thrust  of  this  bill  is  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  existing  agencies  and  not  to 
create  a  new  bureaucracy;  to  expand 
the  cooperation  of  existing  agencies 
rather  than  fostering  destructive  compe- 
tition and  compartmentalizatlon  of  ef- 


fort: and  to  build  on  proven  perform- 
ance Instead  of  embarking  on  a  -series 
of  experiments. 

The  Secretary  is  expected  to  cooperate 
to  the  fullest  extent,  drawing  on  all  of 
the  assistance  that  he  can  secure  in  order 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  to  meet  his  obligations  luider 
the  laws  he  is  charged  with  faithfully 
administering. 

The  term  "renewable  resources"  is  the 
term  tliat  is  used  In  the  Multiple-Dse 
and  Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960.  and  the 
conferees  agreed  on  its  application  to  all 
activities  of  the  Forest  Service. 

This.  then.  Is  what  the  bill  Is  about 
in  some  detail. 

One  of  the  principal  aims  of  this  leg- 
islation was  to  set  into  motion  a  compre- 
hensive, integrated  factfinding  system 
for  renewable  resources  on  forest  and 
rangeland  which  will  provide  the  base 
for  program  design  and  subsequent  Im- 
plementation. 

Another  major  objective  was  to  de- 
velop a  tool  which  will  enhance  the  gen- 
eral public  knowledge  and  thus  improve 
the  ability  of  all  public  groups  to  sense 
their  opportunities  to  function  in  the 
national  Interest  and  to  address  their 
opportunities  more  effectively. 

We  resisted  the  inclination  to  write 
prescriptions  before  the  complete  diag- 
nosis was  made.  There  are  real  problems 
affectins  our  renewable  resoiirces  on  for- 
est, range,  and  associated  lands  that 
must  be  addressed.  The  goal  of  this  bill  is 
to  enable  them  to  be  sensibly  addressed. 

The  best  measure  of  whether  we  have 
charted  a  reasonable  course  is  to  be 
found  In  the  degree  of  public  support 
that  this  legislation  has  secured.  When 
we  started  work  on  this  bill  15  months 
ago,  a  number  of  the  groups  concerned 
over  these  renewable  forest  and  range 
resources  were  literally  at  each  other's 
throats.  As  this  bill  was  being  developed, 
meetings  were  held  with  a  wide  range 
of  groups  and  individuals  representing 
the  entu-e  spectrum  of  interests. 

These  are  the  organizations  that  sup- 
port this  legislation:  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources,  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  the  Wildlife 
M.magement  Institute,  the  American 
Forestry  Associatioa  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Coimties.  the  National  Parks 
and  Conservation  Association,  the  As- 
sociation of  State  Forest<;rs.  the  Indus- 
trial Forestry  Association,  the  North- 
west Timber  Association,  the  National 
Forest  Products  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Pulpwood  .\ssociation,  the  Western 
Timber  Association,  the  American  Ply- 
wood Association,  the  Sierra  Club,  the 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  the  Wilderness  So- 
ciety, and  the  National  As-soclatlon  ol 
Soil  Conservation  Districts. 

The  fact  that  they  could  come  together 
and  join  in  support  of  this  legislation, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  have  other 
areas  of  disagreement,  speaks  well,  not 
for  them  as  organizations,  but  also  dem- 
onstrates the  substantial  merit  of  the 
legislation.  Earlier  bills  which  sought  to 
treat  the  subject  were  the  object  of  wide 
and  deep  division. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  staff 
of  the  House  committee  who  worked  on 
this  bill,  John  O'Neal,  John  Rainbolt, 
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and  Nick  Ashmore.  They  made  many  use- 
ful and  constructive  contributions  and 
were  of  great  assistance  to  the  conferees. 
On  the  Senate  committee,  we  had  Harker 
Stanton,  who  has  now  retired.  Michael 
McLeod,  Carl  Rose,  Jim  Giltmeir,  Sam 
Thompson,  and  Jim  Thornton.  Mr.  Carl 
Rose,  who  recently  joined  our  staff.  Is 
to  be  particularly  commended  for  his 
contribution  In  perfecting  the  confer- 
ence language. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  several 
people  associated  with  the  new  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  who  were  of  par- 
ticular assistance.  In  the  private  sector. 
Dr.  Richard  McArdle  was  a  constant 
source  of  wise  counsel  and  objective 
analysis  on  key  issues. 

Finally.  Mr.  Robert  Wolf.  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Environmental  Policy  Divi- 
sion of  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice, did  yeoman  work  on  all  phases  and 
facets  of  this  legislation  starting  with  its 
conception.  He  examined  past  policy  de- 
velopment, legislative  efforts,  analyzed 
problems,  defined  the  present  structure 
on  which  policy  is  formed  and  the  re- 
newable resource  situation.  As  we  drafted 
the  legislation.  In  the  various  meetUigs 
he  played  a  key  role  in  helping  us  to 
formulate  the  concepts  that  became  the 
language  of  the  bill.  On  each  and  every 
isiiue  he  helped  us  to  examine  the  pro- 
posals, test  alternatives,  and  see  that  we 
had  viable  choices  which  would  produce 
B  bill  that  tied  essential  elements  to- 
gether. 

Chairman  Talmadoe.  Senator  Aiken. 
Senator  Eastland,  and  Senator  Htm- 
DLESTON.  Congressman  Poage  and  Con- 
gressman Rarick  each  made  major  con- 
tributions in  giving  this  legislation 
prompt  and  careful  attention. 

In  addition.  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out  the  many  cosponsors  who  Joined  me 
in  supporting  S.  2296.  They  are  Senators 
Aiken.  Allen.  AsotiREzK.  Bellmon, 
Clark.  Domenici,  Eastland.  Gravel.  Hat- 
field. Hathaway.  Hollings.  Htiddleston, 
Jackson.  Macncson.  Mansfield.  Mc- 
Gee,  McGovehn.  McIntyre,  Metcalf, 
MoNDALE,  Moss,  Nelson,  Packwood, 
Stennis,  Stevenson,  and  Talmadoe. 

If  the  cooperation  that  has  been  ex- 
hibited in  formulating  and  enacting  this 
legislation  Is  continued  as  we  proceed  to 
Implement  it,  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
be  highly  useful  and  beneficial  to  achiev- 
ing better  management  of  the  renewable 
resources  on  the  1.4  billion  acres  of  nat- 
ural forest  land  and  natural  rangeland 
that  are  such  an  Important  part  of  this 
great  2.3-bflllon-acre  Nation. 

The  water,  soil,  plants,  and  animals  on 
this  land,  and  the  air  that  they  Influence 
are  the  great  interrelated  processors  of 
our  environment.  They  combine  and  they 
interact  to  maintain  life  by  sustaining 
each  other  in  a  total  environment.  This 
legislation,  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees, 
strengthens  our  capacity  as  a  people  to 
promote  our  well-being  and  the  well- 
being  of  future  generations. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  here  a  good  bill 
which  is  constructive  In  purpose  and  rea- 
sonable in  approach.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  IVesldent,  It  has 
been  an  American  trait  tliroughout  our 


history — until  the  very  recent  past — to 
utilize  our  resources  and  our  land  reck- 
lessly. This  has  been  true  of  both  our 
renewable  and  nonrenewable  resources. 
Now  in  a  time  of  scarcity  we  must  moke 
up  for  our  past  negligence.  We  need  to 
face  the  facts  of  the  present  and  also 
plan  for  the  future. 

Planning  for  wise  use  of  the  land  and 
its  renewable  resources  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  which  we 
consider  today.  Sound  planning  over  pro- 
longed periods  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  American  taxpayer  and  his  children 
and  grandchildren  to  realize  the  full  pro- 
duction of  all  forest  benefits  within  the 
limits  of  legal  and  environmental  con- 
siderations. It  is  recognized  by  all  that 
forest  management  in  this  century  has 
trended  toward  achievement  of  full  pro- 
duction with  the  aid  of  research  and  ap- 
pUed  technology.  The  results  are  evident 
on  our  better  managed  lands.  But  we 
have  not  done  enough  by  far  and  we 
must  make  substantial  improvements  in 
both  direction  and  magnitude  of  our  ef- 
forts if  we  are  to  make  our  national  for- 
ests fully  productive  for  domestic  needs 
and  world  trade  opportunities. 

The  bUl  before  us.  affords  all  of  these 
opporttmities  in  abtmdance.  When  this 
legislation  becomes  law  the  Nation  will 
be  able  to  take  giant  strides  in  applying 
advanced  management  practices  which 
will  enable  the  forests  of  the  United 
States  to  return  maximum  sustained  pro- 
duction to  the  economy  while  contribut- 
ing even  more  to  the  welfare  and  enjoy- 
ment of  its  citizens  who  value  the  out- 
of-doors. 

We  must  face  our  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  future  squarely  and  do  now 
what  tomorrow  it  may  be  too  late  to  do. 
For  the  first  time  we  recognize  In  law 
that  the  financial  aspects  of  making  for- 
ests fully  productive  requires  planning 
over  decades  instead  of  12  months.  In  this 
context  we  should  agree  that  any  forest 
which  Is  managed  in  a  way  which  re- 
duces its  ability  to  return  the  benefits 
sought  by  the  owner,  whether  public  or 
private,  is  a  debit  rather  than  a  credit 
to  our  husbandry  of  our  resources.  I  sub- 
scribe wholeheartedly  to  statutes  which 
require  us  as  a  Nation  to  do  those  things 
which,  in  our  hearts,  we  know  we  should 
do  in  our  enlightened  self-interest.  This 
Is  such  a  bill, 

Mr.  ilETCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  Senate  conferees 
and  the  House  conferees  on  bringing  be- 
fore us  an  excellent  biU  designed  to  re- 
form and  Improve  the  processes  used  to 
plan  smd  manage  the  renewable  re- 
sources associated  with  forest  and  range- 
land.  I  was  one  of  the  early  sponsors  of 
this  legislation.  As  many  of  you  know  I 
had.  before  that,  a  bill  of  my  own  that  I 
had  been  pressing.  However,  It  seemed 
to  me  that  this  bill  deals  more  effectively 
with  the  underlying  issues  that  need  to 
be  addressed.  So  I  was  delighted  to  co- 
sponsor  It  and  actively  support  it. 

The  conferees  have  combined  the  best 
features  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
versions. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  set 
into  motion  a  number  of  important  pro- 
cedural reforms. 


Under  this  law.  using  the  resources  set 
forth  in  the  1960  Multiple  Use  and  Sus- 
tained Yield  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture will  prepare,  at  various  intervals, 
assessments  and  programs  that  are  na- 
tional in  scope.  The  assessments  and  pro- 
grams will  show  the  total  picture  and  the 
relationships  so  that  there  will  be  an  in- 
tegrated approach  to  addressing  resource 
issues  rather  than  one  that  treats  each 
resource  and  use  independently. 

The  approaches  outlined  in  this  law 
will  create  an  effective  tie  with  the  new 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  procedure,  thus  promoting 
improved  consideration  by  the  Executive 
and  the  Congress  of  annual  budget  needs 
with  a  focus  on  longer  term  Impacts  and 
effects. 

The  law  will  encourage  both  Executive 
and  congressional  responsibility  for 
charting  effective  courses  for  renewable 
resource  program.s — not  only  those  that 
deal  with  Federal  lands,  but  also  the  co- 
operative programs  tliat  aid  State  and 
private  efforts  on  State  and  private 
lands. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
the  legislation  is  the  methodology  adopt- 
ed tor  getting  goals  defined  in  a  way 
that  promotes  public  understanding 
while  at  the  same  time  requiring  the 
Executive  to  regularly  advise  the  Con- 
gress on  whether  they  are  reasonable 
and  proper  goals  and.  if  not.  how  they 
shotild  be  adjusted. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  conferees 
adopted  the  target  year  concept  for  the 
elimination  of  backlogs  of  needed  con- 
servation work  on  the  national  forests 
as  a  planning  tool.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  it  Is  a  planning  tool  and  as  the 
new  integrated  as.sessments  called  for 
come  forward  there  will  be  a  further  op- 
portunity to  determine  whether  this  date 
needs  to  be  revised  for  any  particular 
resource  against  the  array  of  facts  that 
become  available. 

The  conferees  are  especially  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  way  they  resolved  the 
question  of  how  to  handle  congressional 
action  on  the  statement  of  policy  that 
will  be  used  as  a  guide  in  framing  budget 
requests.  The  President  and  the  Congress 
thus  both  retain  essential  flexibility 
which  carries  over  to  the  annual  budget 
process. 

Finally  on  the  knotty  question  of  how 
to  deal  vrith  the  concerns  over  whether 
the  best  approach  has  been  used  In  secur- 
ing an  adequate  transportation  system 
on  national  forest  lands,  the  conferees 
reached  a  most  useful  agreement.  As 
chairman  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Budg- 
eting. Management  and  Expenditures 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  as  one  who  served  on  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  I  am  keenly  aware 
of  the  need  for  Improved  planning  and 
program  operation. 

In  1964  the  Public  Works  Committee 
authorized  the  Forest  Service  to  secure 
needed  roads  by  reducing  the  revenue 
received  from  the  sale  of  national  forest 
timber,  in  order  that  the  timber  pur- 
chasers might  build  roads.  We  granted 
this  authority  to  appropriate  revenue 
without  requiring  congressional  approval, 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the 
major    expenditures    for    forest    roads 
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n  oiild  be  undc-  tlic  regular  budget  proc- 
ess. Recently,  the  reverse  lias  been  true. 
Almost  the  total  construction  program 
has  boen  financed  outride  the  approprl- 
atinn  process. 

In  this  current  year  about  ?190  million 
in  revenue  v.lil  be  foregone  to  secure 
needed  roads.  Less  than  s;lO  million  >.iill 
be  used  In  appr.>priated  funds  for  road 
construction.  The  conference  languaae  in 
."eitlon  9  will  not  only  bring  this  activity 
V  iihin  the  budget  process— and  this  is  a 
sieniScant  budcet  reform— but  also  it 
should  provide  a  better  way  to  secure 
needed  road.s  over  the  long  term,  by  pro- 
viding proper  authorization  and  funding 
levels  for  the  total  prcsram. 

The  nie  of  the  proBram  that  brought 
this  matter  to  a  head  wns  the  impaet  of 
ioregcne  revenues  on  the  counties.  The.v 
?.ft  as  pa.vraents  in  lieu  of  ta:;es  25  per- 
cent of  the  revenues  realized  from  the 
sale  of  timber  and  other  renewable  re- 
sources on  the  national  forests.  In  fis- 
cal year  1965  their  loss  of  revenue  was 
about  S14  million,  based  on  total  rev- 
enue foregone  for  timber  purchtiser  roads 
that  nerc  adclcd  to  the  National  Forest 
System  of  about  $56  million.  On  the 
other  hand  the  appropriated  funds  ex- 
pended were  double  this  amount.  In  1975 
the  counties  will  e.tperlence  a  loss  of 
about  $45  j-.iillion,  while  the  Federal  ef- 
fort is  l;s5  than  one-tenth  what  It  was 
in  1965. 

Leaving  aside  the  dii-ect  concerns  of 
tlie  countiEs.  and  'hey  are  real  and  im- 
portant, the  confcrp»s  ha\o  tak?n  posi- 
tive and  reasonable  action  to  bring  a 
significant  itc..  of  backCoi;  spending 
imder  the  discipline  of  the  appropria- 
tions process  where  it  properly  Ijelongs. 
1  un  cosifident  that  we  in  the  Congress 
will  be  able  to  asstiit  In  developing  a 
sound  .upproar-h  in  the  authorization  and 
budget  process  in  order  that  the  result 
will  be  to  secure  better  roads  on  a  more 
timely  ba-is,  using  all  of  the  authorities 
provided  in  tl  e  1964  act  in  their  most 
efliclent  way. 

I  v.ant  to  e.tpress  my  wann  approval 
of  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture worked  cooperatively  with  other 
congresiional  cor-imittces  to  develop  this 
buaget  improvement  and  thus  dei^on- 
■itrated  that  it  shares  fully  the  Interest 
V  e  111  Conjres.^  have  In  improved  Federal 
flsciil  manager.Hiit.  I  think  this  augurs 
v\f!l  for  tlie  future  of  the  new  Congres- 
s:or.al  BuoKet  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol *rt  and  the  cooperatioti  th^t  will 
ocnir  in  effcolively  cari-yine  out  its  goals. 
This  Forest  and  Ra;igeland  Renew- 
able Resources  Planning  Act  represents 
a  large  and  useful  step  toward  improved 
delivery  of  Federal  services  and  programs 
to  the  peop'.c  In  a  most  important  area 
This  bill  has  the  support  of  every  ma- 
jor conservation  and  user  group  con- 
cerned with  renewable  resources.  I  think 
they  sense  that  it  gives  them  a  way  to 
come  together  ?nd  resolve  their  differ- 
ences in  order  that  the  ne-ds  of  all  can 
b=  oroperlv  recognized.  On  the  Federal 
la.ads.  I  am  most  hopeful  th?  authoritv 
ill  this  law  will  make  multiple-use  man"- 
Baement  uncier  sound  sustained  yield 
concepts  more  effective.  On  the  State  and 
l)nvate  lands,  I  am  equally  hopeful,  this 
Jaw  will  help  achieve  more  effective  com- 


mitinenti  and  efforts  based  on  Individual 
efforts  focused  on  national  goals  and 
interests. 

\Vc  face  serious  problems  that  remain 
to  be  solved.  The  controversies,  for  exam- 
ple, over  cutting  methods  are  not  set- 
tled. There  are  genuine  concerns  about 
whether  the  public  forests  can  sustain 
their  present  level  of  harvesting,  a  higher 
level  or  must  be  managed  at  a  lower  har- 
vest level.  There  are  wide  differences  over 
manogemem  intensity  and  the  ratio  of 
uses. 

On  rangelands  the  same  sorts  of  con- 
cern exist.  Can  the  number  of  livestock 
be  managed,  and  if  so  at  what  level,  with 
the  browsing  game  species?  How  can  the 
land  manager  more  effectively  manage 
game  species  given  the  relative  uncon- 
trollability  of  wild  game  vei-sus  livestock? 
There  are  fundamental  concerns  over 
levels  of  multiple-use  management  be- 
cause intensity  of  use  causes  frictions  to 
rise  geometrically  when  levels  of  use  go 
up  arithmetically.  The  assessments  and 
programs  this  law  will  produce  will  pro- 
vide a  meeting  groimd  to  reach  sensible 
decisions,  and  the  evaluation  procedures 
the  law  Includes  in  section  7  will  permit 
both  the  Executive  and  Consxess  to  have 
a  good  body  of  facts  upon  which  to  act. 

I  regret  that  the  conferees  struck  the 
language  dealing  with  public  participa- 
tion. It  is  my  understanding  that  it  was 
done  because  in  their  view  adequate  ma- 
chinery exists  already,  and  the  processes 
in  this  new  law  will  be  effectively  with- 
out staling  the  obvious  over  and  over.  I 
hope  the  citizens  of  both  rural  nnd  ur- 
ban America  will  rise  to  meet  their  op- 
portunilies  to  participate  in  the  evalua- 
tion ard  decisionmaking  process  for  our 
renewable  reriurces  under  this  law. 

Over  these  past  several  years  citizens 
have  turned  more  and  more  to  the  courts 
to  seek  redie^s  when  they  thought  con- 
servation programs  were  not  in  accord 
with  the  law.  This  is  entirely  proper. 
However.  I  cannot  help  but  believe  a  '.arge 
part  ■):  the  problem  is  that  programs  are 
short-circuited  by  a  lack  of  an  effective 
long-range  policy  and  pi-ogram,  and  this 
legislation  will  assist  in  reducing  the 
pmount  of  litigation. 

I  wont  to  complin;ent  the  members  of 
the  Cortimiitse  on  Agriculture  and  espe- 
cially Senator  HinnpHBEY.  the  chief  .■spon- 
sor of  the  bill,  and  Senator  TALitfADCE, 
Senator  Aiken.  Senator  Eastijind,  and 
Senator  HtroDLESTON  for  the  attention 
they  gave  this  bill  and  the  way  in  which 
they  moved  it  forward. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Recobd  my  recent  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence regarding  Uils  legislation  with 
the  diitinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Mr.  Taimadce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

COMMrr-.EE  ON  ACBintnTTRE 

\ND  Forestry. 
Wasmngton.  DC,  July  31,  li?4. 
Hon.  Lcc  Metc^lf, 
r/,5  Sfno'e. 
Wa:Uui!jfoi.  r>.C. 

Dear  Lee:  I  appreciate  receiving  vour  let- 
ter of  July  12  «n(J  your  views  of  s!  2296  as 
parsed   by   the   Rouse, 
you  will  be  happy  to  linow  that  the  House 


and  Senate  conferees  were  able  to  reach 
agreement  on  a  substitute  bill  that  retains 
many  of  ttie  bflsic  features  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  conferees  adopted  the  term  "renew- 
.nble  resources"  and  defined  It  as  encom- 
p:issli-.s  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
tile  Forest  Service  on  the  date  of  enactment 
o(  the  bill. 

Although   retaining   the   House   provision 

that  the  President — and  not  the  Congress 

formulate  the  Statement  of  Policy  to  be 
used  in  framing  budget  requests,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  include  language  providing 
specifically  that  Congress  may  revise  or 
modify  the  Statement  of  Policy,  and  the 
revised  or  modified  Statement  of  Policy  shall 
be  used  In  framing  budget  requests. 

In  lieu  of  the  fenate  provisions  on  im- 
poundment of  funds,  the  conferee.*:  agreed 
to  Include  language  malting  reference  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Cnntrol  Act  Tif  1974.  Amount-!  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  bill  would  be  required  to 
lie  expended  In  acc;-rrtance  with  such  Act. 
la  addition,  the  financing  of  forest  develop- 
ment roads  by  forest  product  purchasers 
would  be  deemed  "budget  authoritv"  and 
■budget  outlays'^  as  those  terms  arc  defined 
;n  such  .^ct. 

With  e-«ry  cood   wish,  1  am 
Sl;;cer«ly. 

HSRUAIf  £.  TaLMADCX, 

f  Chairman, 

JotT  12,  197*. 
Hon.  HEr.MAN  E.  Talmadce, 
Chairman.    Agriculture   and    Forestry   Com- 
mittee, Waahtngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairuan  Talmadge:  I  have  Just  had 
a  chance  to  review  the  House  version  of  8. 
2296.  the  Forest  and  Range  Land  Environ- 
mental Management  Act  of  1974  and  wanted 
you  to  have  the  benefit  of  my  thinking  as 
one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  Senate 
bui.  you  are  fully  aware  of  the  growing  con- 
cerns in  rural  areas  where  the  National  For- 
ests atxiund  as  to  whether  their  level  and 
style  of  management  meet  the  nee<^  that 
exlit.  I  am  afraid  that  H.R.  15283  will  be  less 
satisfactory  than  the  Senate  bill  In  coming 
to  grips  with  issues. 

These  are  the  features  of  S.  2293  which  I 
hope  will  be  retained; 

1.  The  term  ■'renewable  resources*'  ex- 
presses the  coverage  of  the  bill  m  the  same 
terms  as  the  1960  Multiple  Use  Act  whereas 
the  House  term  ■'forest  and  related  resources^' 
does  not.  In  Montana  we  have  a  significant 
acreage  of  the  National  Forests  that  are  range 
lands  and  we  also  have  substantial  National 
Grasslands  administered  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. I  cannot  too  strongly  cmpha.:ize  the 
Importance  of  range  in  the  multiple  use 
picture.  One  of  tlie  most  attractive  features 
of  S.  2296  U  that  It  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  Nation.-!]  Forest  System  is  made  up  of 
forest  and  range  land  In  almost  equal  proper- 
tlous  and  that  the  concepts  of  multiple  uae 
and  sustained  yield  are  equally  applicable  to 
both. 

2  Sec  81  a)  cf  S.  2296  provides  for  better 
public  participation.  It  was  strong  support 
from  the  various  segments  of  the  public  that 
are  concer^.ed  with  there  re-<ources. 

3.  Sec.  8(b)  of  S.  2296  dealing  with  how 
Congress  will  make  policy  Is  far  preferable 
to  the  House  approach  which  would  place 
the  c^neress  in  a  passive  and  negative  role. 
Under  the  House  language  an  we  could  do 
Is  disagree  wuh  the  Eierntlve  while  under 
your  language  Ccngress  would  set  the  policy 
alter  consideration  of  the  Executive  recom- 
mendations. 

4.  The  proviso  in  Sec.  a(e)  (page  10  line 
9-17)  and  Sec.  9ib)  (starting  on  page  13 
line  S)  deals  with  the  question  of  impound- 
ment. The  House  has  removed  this  language 
but  t  thlnlc  that  It  would  be  useful  to  tie 
this  to  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
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poundment  Control  Act  of  1974  wblcb  we 
Just  enacted.  It  seems  to  me  to  l>e  espe- 
cially necessary  to  retain  the  controls  pro- 
posed for  Forest  Roads  In  Sec.  9(b). 

I  served  on  the  Public  Works  Committee 
in  1964  and  was  active  In  the  enactment  of 
public  Law  88-667  (16  U.S.C.  632-5381.  Thla 
codified  the  Forest  Service  practice  of  re- 
ducing the  price  of  timber  In  order  that 
tlmt>er  purchasers  cotUd  btilld  roads  under 
tlmijer  sale  contracts.  When  we  considered 
that  legislation,  the  Congress  was  advised 
that  the  authority  would  be  used  carefully, 
that  It  would  be  applied  to  those  situations 
where  It  was  the  most  efilclent.  that  prefer- 
ence was  to  be  given  to  constructing  multi- 
purpose roads  with  the  Road  and  Trail  funds 
that  were  authorized,  and  all  in  all  the 
authority  would  be  used  so  that  It  would 
not  reduce  revenues  to  the  counties  or 
place  large  road  construction  burdens  on 
timber  purchasers. 

The  situation  that  has  developed  these 
past  few  years  has  been  quite  the  opposite. 
No  multi-purpose  roads  are  being  con- 
structed with  appropriated  funds.  All  road 
construction  Is  via  timber  revenue  reduc- 
tions. Authorizations  are  going  unrequested 
or  impounded  with  authority  lapsing.  No 
trails  are  being  constructed.  County  pay- 
ments In  lieu  of  taxes  are  being  drained. 
And  most  Importantly,  good  standard  ad- 
vance roads  for  sound  multiple  use  man- 
agement are  not  being  designed  and  con- 
stnicted. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  wUl  correct  this 
deplorable  situation.  As  for  the  USDA  poel- 
tlon  that  it  wants  to  make  a  study  I  can  only 
say  that  If  the  hearing  record  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  for  the  last  16  years  Is 
examined.  It  will  be  evident  that  the  Issue 
has  already  t)een  studied  and  restudled. 

The  fact  Is  that,  since  securing  tbeee  roads 
by  revenue  reductions  does  not  show  up  in 
the  budget,  OMB  has  enforced  a  policy  for 
fiscal  ■■t>eneflt"  that  bxirta  sound  resource 
administration,  local  governments  and  all 
who  use  the  National  Forests. 

5.  Sec.  9(a)  of  S.  2296  sets  the  year  20O0 
as  the  target  year  when  the  backlog  of 
needed  conservation  work  will  be  reduced 
to  a  current  basis.  This  Is  a  most  Important 
concept  and  one  wblcb  drew  to  the  bill  the 
imlfied  support  of  all  shades  of  conservation 
groups.  It  18  the  yardstick  which  can  be  used 
to  measure  how  well  we  are  going  to  meet 
Ukely  future  demands.  If  there  is  no  commit- 
ment to  get  the  backlog  of  work  cleaned 
up  then  there  will  not  be  any  commitment 
to  do  the  minimum  that  Is  required.  Drop- 
pmg  this  provision  will  badly  vitiate  the 
bUl. 

In  my  view  S.  2296  has  the  potential  to 
raise  the  tone  of  the  management  of  not 
only  National  Forest  resources,  but  also  to 
help  promote  Individual  and  corporate  ef- 
forts to  secure  better  management  of  the 
renewable  resources  under  their  manage- 
ment. I  hope  the  Senate  conferees  will  re- 
tain Its  salient  features. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Lee  McTcAijr. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conference 
report  and  the  Joint  statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference  on  S.  2296  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  report  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sti- 
VENSON).  IVlthout  objection  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heltlng,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFB21RED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
OfKcer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
siU)mitting  sundry  nominations  which 
ivere  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
12  NOON.  MONDAY,  AUGUST  5,  1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  today.  It  stand 
in  adjournment  tmtll  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

THE  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE     FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
agrees  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Conference  on  the  tlisagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  11873)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  encourage  and  assist  the  several  States 
in  carrying  out  a  program  of  animal 
health  research. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  biU  (S.  2296) 
to  provide  for  the  Forest  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  to  protect,  de- 
velop, and  enhance  the  environment  of 
certain  of  the  Nation's  lands  and  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed,  without  amend- 
ment, the  bill  (S.  3669)  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  the  Atomic  Weapons  Rewards  Act 
of  1955.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15544)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes',  agrees  to  the  con- 
ference requested  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO.  Mr.  RoYBAL.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Bivna..  Mr.  Shipley,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Ma- 
HON,  Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler. Mr.  Vesey.  Mr.  Yotjuo  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Ceserbekg  were  appointed  man- 
agers of  the  conference  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 


EaroOIiLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annotmced  that  the 
Speaker  has  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  11873)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  several  States  in  carrying 
out  a  program  of  animal  health  research. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcaif)  . 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  whether  we  will  expect  any  more 
votes  today  and  also  what  the  program 
will  be  next  week.  I  raise  the  question 
with  special  reference  to  order  No.  975. 
the  so-called  Amtrak  bill,  and  order  No. 
987,  the  Price -Anderson  atomic  energy 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Calendar  No.  97S, 
the  Amtrak  bill,  will  be  taken  up  on 
Thursday  next. 

Calendar  No.  987,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  as  amended,  will  be  taken  up  on 
Wednesday  next. 

On  Tuesday,  it  is  anticipated  that  we 
will  take  up  the  Interior  Department 
appropriation  bill. 

An  agreement  has  already  been 
reached  to  take  up  the  District  of 
Coluunbla  appropriation  bill  on  Thursday. 

We  are  trying  to  work  out  a  time  now 
for  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
appropriation  bill  early  next  week. 

So  we  have  three  other  appropriation 
bills  on  tap.  which  will  be  taken  up  and 
disposed  of  next  week. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  take  up  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  appropriation  on 
Monday. 

On  Wednesday,  we  will  take  up  the 
Atomic  Energy  legislation  having  to  do 
with  the  Price-Anderson  Act.  That  Is 
Calendar  No.  98?.  H.R.  15329. 

Also  on  Wednesday,  it  Is  anticipated 
that  we  will  take  up  the  Interior  appro- 
priation bill,  which  was  reported  out  by 
the  full  Appropriations  Committee  today. 

On  Thursday,  we  will  take  up  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  appropriation  bill,  and 
also  Calendar  No.  975.  S.  3569.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970. 

That  would  Indicate  that  in  addition 
to  passing  three  appropriation  bills  this 
week,  the  Senate  will  consider  and  hope- 
fully pass  three  additional  appropriation 
bills  next  week.  It  looks  like  a  pretty 
heavy  schedule.  There  will  be  votes,  I 
am  sure,  beginning  on  Monday. 

I  would  anticipate  that  this  would 
put  the  Senate  on  notice. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  1  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  discussed  this 
with  the  Republican  leadership,  and  if 
there  is  any  problem. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Senator  Scott  asked 
me  earUer,  and  I  told  him  at  that  time 
that  Interior  was  coming  up  on  Monday. 
Since  that  time  I  have  talked  with  the 
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chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada,  and  he  indicated  that 
a  problem  had  arken  and  he  would  like 
It  to  come  up  on  Monday.  So  this,  in 
effect.  Is  to  coincide  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  Appropri- 
ations. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  REPORTING 
REQUIREMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1000.  HR.  14733. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  ai!sistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bin  iH.R.  I4723I  to  nmcnd  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970  to  clutnge  the  date  on  wiuch 
the  President  must  report  to  Congress  con- 
cerning Government  asslJted  services  to  rural 
sreaA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
Involves  a  technicality,  but  nevertheless 
Is  very  important  It  heis  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Simply  stated.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
change  the  date  of  the  reporting  require- 
ment by  5  month.=. 

HR.  14723  would  amend  section  SOl'ei 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended,  to  change  the  date  on  which 
the  President  is  to  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  availability  of  Government-as- 
sisted services  to  rural  areas.  Under  ex- 
isting law.  the  President  is  to  make  the 
report  not  later  than  September  1  of 
each  fiscal  year.  H.R.  14723  would  change 
the  date  to  May  1 . 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  an 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Curtis'  amendment  Is  as  foUowsr 

On  page  l,  after  ime  6  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  2.  That  section  901(f)  of  title  IX  of 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970  is  hereby  repealed 
and  the  following  Is  added : 

"nNAKCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

"(fl  Any  security  based  on  or  bached  by  a 
trust  or  pool  of  loans  or  loan  participations 
guaranteed  or  Insiuwl  under  the  Rural 
Electrification  -Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  or 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Sural  Develop- 
ment Act  may  b«  guaranteed  as  to  timely 
paj-ment  of  principal  and  Interest  by  the 
Oovernment  National  Mortgage  Association 
and  the  previsions  of  section  30€(g>  of  the 
National  Hou.slng  Act  (12  U.S-C.  1721(g)  l 
shall  apply  to  such  security:  Provided,  That 
the  Administrator  shall  utilize  the  lund 
created  In  section  301  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  utilize  the  fund  created  In 
section  309A  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural   Development   Act   to   reimburse   the 


Government  National  Mortgage  Association 
for  any  disbursements  It  may  be  required 
to  make  as  a  resvilt  of  the  guarantee  au- 
thorized herein." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  Senate  adopted  S.  2470  to  provide  a 
secondary  market  for  guaranteed  rural 
development  loans.  The  bill  was  cospon- 
sored  by  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
The  other  body  has  failed  to  take  action 
on  that  legislation. 

Subsequently,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa iMr.  Belimon)  Introduced  S.  3252 
which  would,  among  other  things,  au- 
thorize the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  to  guarantee  securities 
backed  by  pools  of  federally  guaranteed 
rural  development  loans. 

During  the  hearing  on  S.  3252  the 
Georgia  banker  who  made  the  first  guar- 
anteed loan  under  authority  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972  was  asked  about 
the  need  for  a  secondary  market  for 
guaranteed  rural  development  loans.  He 
stated: 

We  need  someplace  to  be  able  to  go  and 
say,  we've  got  x  number  of  loans  here,  we 
want  to  seU  those  so  that  we  can  make  some 
more.  The  estimate  la  somewhere  between  te 
and  88  million  In  loans  we  could  make  If  we 
had  the  money. 

Mr,  President,  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  was  created 
to  Increase  the  flow  of  capital  to  the 
housing  industry  and  thereby  provide  for 
construction  of  more  decent  housing  for 
all  Americans. 

By  authorizing  GNMA  to  guarantee 
timely  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
on  securities  backed  by  federally  guaran- 
teed rural  development  loans  as  pro- 
posed In  the  amendment  I  am  now  of- 
fering on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellhon)  and  myself, 
we  wUl  be  affording  the  same  opportu- 
nity to  increase  the  flow  of  capital  to 
rural  America  where  It  is  badly  needed, 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  the  amend- 
ment would  do,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  we  feel 
that  certainly  the  amendment  is  an  ex- 
cellent amendment,  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  are  in  favor  of  It.  So  we 
And  it  acceptable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bin  (HR.  14723)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  Is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 


MORE  ON  THE  WAR  POWERS  LAW 

AND  THE  CYPRUS  EVACUATION 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 

Defense  Department  has  responded  to 

my  remarks  of  July  31  regarding  the  fail- 


ure of  the  administration  to  report  the 
Introduction  of  armed  forces  into 
Cyprus  for  the  purpose  of  evacuating 
Americans,  Such  a  report  Is,  in  my  o.iln- 
ion,  required  under  section  4ia)(li  of 
the  war  powers  resolution. 

The  administration's  explanation  for 
falling  to  report  includes  the  following 
three  points. 

First.  That  the  area  «here  American 
helicopters  landed  was  not  part  of  a  hos- 
tile zone. 

Second,  That  the  mission — namely 
evacuating  Americans  and  foreign  na- 
tionals— was  'humanitarian." 

And  third.  That  our  forces  were  un- 
armed. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  not  my  purpose  to 
question  the  administration's  motive  or 
even  its  modus  operandi  in  evacuating 
the  innocent  victims  of  a  war.  Rather.  It 
is  to  Insure  that  a  precedent  is  not  estab- 
iLshed  in  the  Cyprus  case  whereby  the 
executive  branch  assesses  a  particular 
situation  which  may  come  under  the  war 
powers  resolution  and.  on  the  basis  of 
Information  available  only  to  the  Execu- 
tive, decides  that  no  report  is  required 
under  the  law. 

I*t  us  first  ask  what  we  are  arguing 
about.  What  is  so  contentious  and  so 
provocative  about  submitting  a  report  to 
Congress?  We  are  not  talking  about  a 
struggle  over  the  President's  authority. 
Questions  of  prior  authority  were,  to  my 
regret,  written  out  of  the  final  version 
of  the  war  powers  bill.  All  that  Is  required 
now  Is  an  ex  post  facto  report. 

Then  why  all  the  fus,s?  Why  not  err 
on  the  side  of  sending  the  report  instead 
of  arguing  over  whether  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  are  within  the  intent 
of  the  legislation? 

Section  4(a)  (1 1  is  cleariy  written  and. 
in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  question  that 
it  would  encompass  the  landing  of  forces 
in  Dhekelia,  Cyprus,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  reported  landing  of  American  hell- 
copters  at  Kyrenia. 

That  section — that  Is,  section  4'a) 
111 — states: 

In  any  case  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration 
of  war  In  which  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  are  Introduced  .  .  .  into  hostUltles  or 
Into  situations  where  Imminent  Involvement 
in  hostilities  Is  clearly  Indicated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances.   .    . 

Section  4  (a  1 1 1 1  says  nothing  about  ex- 
cluding humanitarian  missions.  Nor  does 
It  state  that  unarmed  forces  need  not  be 
reported. 

We  come  down  then  to  the  central  is- 
sue: was  it  a  hostile  area?  If  the  admin- 
istration argues  that  hostilities  were  not 
in  evidence  In  Dhekelia  and  In  Kyrenia, 
there  is  little  that  Congress  can  do  to 
confirm  that  Essertion,  at  least  within 
48  hours.  But  we  do  not  need  access  to 
classified  reports  to  know  that  the  cir- 
cumstances on  Cyprus  on  July  22  clearly 
indicated  the  possibility  of  "an  imminent 
involvement  in  hostilities,"  as  the  law 
states. 

Any  reasonable  person — any  person 
not  attempting  to  split  hairs  in  the  style 
of  a  corporate  lawyer  on  a  tax  case — 
would  have  to  agree  with  that  assess- 
ment, 

Mr,  President,  the  discussion  that  has 
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ensued  in  the  past  few  days  gives  me 
great  concern.  It  seems  that  Instead  of 
Insisting  on  an  automatic,  routine  re- 
sponse by  the  Executive  under  section  4, 
we  may  now  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive's explanation  of  the  event  and 
decide  on  the  basis  of  that  explanation 
whether  the  law  should  be  obeyed. 
Whether  or  not  there  Is  cause  for  some  to 
accept  in  good  faith  the  administration's 
explanation,  past  experience  shows  that 
we  cannot  depend  upon  the  personal 
trust  which  may  exist  between  some 
Members  of  Congress  and  some  repre- 
sentatives of  the  executive  branch. 

The  alleged  Gulf  of  Tonkin  attack  and 
the  secret  bombing  of  Cambodia  are  two 
well-known  examples  of  the  overdepend- 
ence  on  special  reiationships  and  the  ad- 
vantage that  accrues  to  the  Executive 
when  lie.  the  Executive,  can  choose  who 
in  Congress  he  would  like  to  take  Into  his 
confidence. 

The  administration's  explanation  in 
the  Cyprus  case,  both  their  public  ex- 
planation and  their  private  explanation, 
should  be  considered  moot.  The  language 
of  section  4(a>  (1)  Is  clear  enough. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  take  the  sub- 
jectivity out  of  the  war  powers  reporting 
requirement  and  insist  on  automatic  re- 
sponses from  the  executive  branch  when- 
ever our  forces  enter  a  country  where 
there  are  ongoing  hostilities  or  where 
there  is  an  imminent  threat  of  such  hos- 
tilities. That  Is  what  the  law  requires. 

If  there  is  doubt  whether  a  report 
should  be  sent  then  the  report  should  be 
sent.  This  is  the  only  way  that  a  535- 
Member  body  can  protect  Its  statutory 
prerogative. 

May  I  say,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  President, 
that  through  the  years  we  labored  to  get 
a  war  powers  bill  pa-s-sed  by  Congress 
which  would  try  to  redress  the  imbalance 
that  had  grown  up  through  the  years 
through  many  Presidencies.  The  Chief 
Executive  of  the  country  had  taken  over 
more  and  more  authority  in  the  warmak- 
ing  area.  The  more  the  Executive  took, 
the  less  Congress  had.  and  Congress  did 
not  resist.  Benignly  we  stood  aside  and 
let  the  power  flow  away. 

Thus  what  we  tried  to  do  with  the  war 
powers  bill  was  to  try  to  redress  that 
drift  and  to  restore  the  decisionmaking 
process  where  Madison  and  Hamilton 
said  it  belonged ;  namely,  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  for  us  to  deter- 
mine when  and  where  we  go  to  war.  We 
have  the  unique  authority  to  declare  war. 

I  opposed  the  final  bill.  But  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  the  Senate  and  the  House 
adopted  the  final  conference  report.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  vetoed 
it  and  agin,  by  overwhelming  votes,  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  overrode  his 
veto. 

That  is  history,  Mr.  President,  and  the 
war  powers  resolution,  be  It  good  or  bad, 
is  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  now  on  the 
books,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  Is  subject  to 
the  law  of  the  land.  Were  there  any  doubt 
about  that,  that  was  resolved  irrevocably 
but  a  few  days  ago  across  the  street  In 
an  eight- to-nothing  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. 
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Section  4(ai(l)  of  the  war  powers 
resolution  Is  part  of  the  law,  and  it  says 
in  very  plain  language  that  when  Amer- 
ican forces  are  Introduced  into  an  area 
where  there  is  an  Imminent  threat  of  hos- 
tiUties.  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  to  be  notified.  It  says 
nothing  about  it  being  humanitarian.  It 
says  nothing  about  whether  they  are 
carrying  a  rifle  or  bayonet,  whether  they 
have  boots  and  helmets  on.  It  says 
"armed  forces." 

And  armed  forces  were  Introduced  in 
Cyprus,  albeit  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses, albeit  the  mission  was  accom- 
plished successfuly  and  efttciently. 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point  Is 
if  we  permit  this  to  go  unanswered.  If 
we  permit  the  President  to  say,  "I  shall 
decide  when  I  shall  notify  Congress  un- 
der section  4(a)  (1)  of  the  war  powers 
resolution,"  then  we  shall  have  started 
once  again,  Mr,  President,  down  that 
endless  road  of  losing  our  authority. 

If  we  let  this  go  by  and  say,  "OK,  Mr, 
President,  I  know  you  are  a  busy  man 
these  days  and  your  Secretary  of  State  Is 
even  busier  going  all  over  the  world  and 
trying  to  solve  some  of  the  most  dlfBctilt 
problems  of  modem  diplomacy,  so  we 
shall  forget  about  It." 

But  what  happens,  Mr.  President,  the 
next  time  there  is  a  Dominican  Republic? 

What  happens  under  section  4iaiili 
when  some  future  President  sends  troops 
somewhere  else  out  into  the  world  and 
does  not  notify  Congress  under  section 
4(a)  (1)  ?  Then  we  start  raising  a  UtOe 
cain  about  it,  and  he  says,  "Well,  you 
know,  you  have  established  a  precedent. 
You  (lid  not  ask  any  notification  on  the 
Cyprus  situation,  so  we  did  not  think 
you  really  much  cared  about  that;  ergo, 
we  Just  thought  you  boys  were  not  very 
serious," 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  law  means 
what  It  says,  and  if  It  is  the  law.  It  is 
everybody's  law  and  It  ought  to  be  en- 
forced. 

Those  In  the  Senate,  such  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr. 
J»\iTs  I ,  who  Is  now  in  the  Chamber,  and 
who  devoted  literally  years  of  his  life  to 
see  that  this  became  law,  and  those  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
who  really  have  primary  supervision  over 
matters  such  as  this,  and  those  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  who  have 
an  obvious  interest  in  those  matters, 
should  insist  that  the  law  be  lived  up  to. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  response  from  the  executive  branch 
and  their  rationale  for  not  reporting  to 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  just  by 
way  of  final  note  on  the  speech  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  iMr.  Eaolston). 
which  I  just  heard.  It  Is  a  fact  that  I 
spent  years  on  the  war  powers  resolution. 

Obviously,  he  has  had  an  exchange 
with  the  executive  branch  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  have  been  working  for  some 
months  now  on  the  staff  level  on  the 
question  of  implementing  the  war  pow- 
ers resolution  in  detail. 


I  promise  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  I  will  carefully  examine  his  views 
and  the  exchange  he  has  had  with  the 
Executive,  and  then  react  appropriately, 
first  to  him  and  then  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  1  minute  so  I  might 
respond? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  very  much  appreci- 
ate the  Senator's  observations.  I  do  not 
think  any  other  Member  of  this  body 
has  devoted  more  of  his  time  and  his  con- 
siderable talent  to  this  Issue  than  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Yoric. 
and  In  his  position  as  author  of  the  war 
powers  resolution  and  by  his  assign- 
ment to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions he  is  in  a  particularly  advanta- 
geous situation,  both  intellectually  and 
assignmentwlse  to  examine  closely  what 
I  think  to  be  a  very  Important  Issue, 

Mr.  JA'TITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 

TION  ACT.  1975— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  HR.  14012,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.  'i 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Abodeezki.  Tlie  report  will  be  stated  by        a 
Utle. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows; 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iH.R.  14012)  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  fuU  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
conferees,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Cohgrk- 
siorna  Record  of  July  22  at  pages  24434- 
24435  ) 

Mr,  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
want  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  on  this 
afternoon  we  are  missing  the  presence  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton).  Due  to  family 
Illness  he  had  to  return  to  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  goes  without  saying  that  we 
could  never  have  obtained  the  fine  result 
we  did  In  this  conference  report  and 
throughout  all  the  treatment  of  the  leg- 
islative appropriations  matters  had  we 
not  had  the  wise  counsel,  guidance  and 
support  of  Senator  Cotton.  He  has  lit- 
erally been,  as  the  junior  Senator  that 
I  am  and  the  senior  Senator  that  he  Is, 
an  inspiration  to  me  to  work  with  over 
the  past  several  years.  We  will  miss  him 
greatly  next  year  when  we  once  again 
are  working  on  this  matter, 

I  want  to  make  some  comments  with 
relation  to  what  has  been  going  on  today 
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and  yesterday,  regarding  the  percentage 
cuts  exacted  on  the  various  appropria- 
tion  bills.  As  we  all  know,  we  Instituted  a 
budget  committee.  I  am  a  member  of 
that  budget  committee,  and  we  have 
bad  an  informal  caucus  because  the  Re- 
publicans have  yet  to  be  appointed.  I  pre- 
sented a  proposal  for  acro.'is-the-board 
treatment  for  all  appropriations  bills  In 
order  to  bring  them  into  line  with  the 
projected  $11.4  billion  deflclt. 

In  other  words,  I  wanted  to  cut  some 
$10  billion  and  have  a  bal.Tnced  budget 
this  year  In  the  face  of  raging  Inflation. 
We  have  to  be  realistic.  Many  Senators 
as  chairmen  of  subcommittees  have 
worked  long  and  hard.  I  happen  to  know 
the  task.  As  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. I  listened  to,  literally,  some  447  wit- 
nesses, plus  we  have  received  many, 
many  submissions  of  prepared  state- 
ments. 

I  am  also  on  the  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce  Subcommittee  and,  of  course, 
I  heard  all  the  witnesses  with  respect  to 
this  report. 

I  only  make  this  comment  now:  That 
we  are  trying  to  take  action  on  each  of 
these  particular  appropriations  bills  as 
they  reach  the  floor,  because  we  could 
not  obtain  action  within  that  budget 
committee  this  year.  I  am  going  to  try 
to  effect  some  reductions. 

Obviously,  this  comes  In  midstream. 
The  legislative  appropriations  bill  has 
already  been  passed  by  thLs  body,  agreed 
to  in  the  House,  gone  to  conference  and 
the  final  amounts  have  been  worked  out. 
The  House  of  Representatives  worked  its 
will  yesterday  rejecting  a  particular  Sen- 
ate amendment.  I  am  going  to  move  to 
concur  in  that  particular  House  action 
later  after  we  hear  our  friend  from  North 
Dakota. 

But  the  question  would  be  legitimately 
asked:  "Senator,  you  are  so  assiduous 
and  Intense  upon  a  percentage  cut  In  all 
of  these  other  appropriations.  What 
about  your  own  legislative  appropria- 
tion?" 

With  a  percentage  cut  of  some  3  per- 
cent in  mind.  I  contacted  the  House 
leadership  in  the  persons  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Mr.  Mabom,  of 
Texas,  and  also  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, Mr.  Casey,  of  Texas,  with  whom 
I  have  worked  Intimately  on  these 
measures. 

They  both  told  me  In  no  uncertain 
terms  that  it  could  not  be  taken  back 
to  the  floor  of  the  House,  that  they  both 
would  strongly  oppose  such  a  move. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  stand  In  the  well 
and  make  some  futile  motion.  I  can  also 
acknowledge,  almost  in  the  same  breath, 
that  by  the  House  action  they  saved  some 
S21  million  yesterday  with  respect  to 
the  west  front.  They  have  delayed  It. 

They  have  made  some  progress,  as  I 
have  ah-eady  noted.  In  other  words  we 
got  a  vote  of  192  to  203,  losing  by  H 
votes.  That  Is  the  third  time  on  the 
House  side  we  have  almost  had  half  of 
the  House  go  along  on  the  particular 
proposal,  with  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Senate  to  go  ahead  and  restore  the  west 
central  front  and  have  it  ready  for  the 
Bicentennial.  I  hope  we  can  still  do  that. 
I  doubt  if  we  can  make  it  ready  for  the 


Bicentennial,  since  It  will  not  be  in  this 
particular  appropriations  bllL 

I  think  we  should  be  aware  and  ac- 
knowledge affirmatively  that  an  attempt 
was  made — and  I  will  be  perfectly  will- 
ing— to  try  to  make  a  3-percent  cut.  But 
this  was  treated  by  both  bodies,  and 
there  is  no  chance  of  going  back  on  that 
particular  score. 

I  might  emphasize  that  we  ought  to 
look  at  what  are  the  major  items  of  In- 
crease over  last  year,  before  some  edi- 
torialist writes  otily  part  of  a  story. 

The  House  figure,  which  would  not  be 
subjected  to  any  reduction  if  we  went 
back  to  conference  is  $10.7  million:  the 
annualizatlon  of  the  general  pay  raises 
the  Senate  salary  items  by  $5.6  million; 
the  new  GSA  rental  amount  for  the  Sen- 
ate— we  are  now  going  to  pay  rent  for 
our  State  offices  to  GSA— $1.2  million; 
under  joint  items  there  is  In  an  Increase 
for  official  mail  of  $8.3  million;  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  rent  to  GSA  Is  some 
$2  million;  the  GPO,  printing  and  bind- 
ing, $16  mUlion;  and  for  GAG.  the  rent 
and  annualizatlon  of  the  general  pay 
raises  amounts  to  about  $6.6  million. 

This  totals  a  little  more  than  the 
$46.9  million  that  we  are  over  the  1974 
appropriation,  because  we  did  not  have 
one  particular  payment  in  here.  This  is 
almost  $50  million.  We  are  under  the 
budget  estimate  in  this  bill,  trying  to 
lead  the  way,  some  $14  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  who  has  attended  all 
our  hearings  and  has  given  us  great 
leadership  throughout  on  legislative  ap- 
propriations. He  is  the  senior  member  of 
our  Appropriations  Committee,  and  he 
has  all  14  appropriation  bills  under  his 
Jurisdiction.  One  would  think  that  with 
all  the  time  It  takes  for  the  work  and 
everything  else,  he  would  not  have 
enough  time  for  the  witnesses;  but  he 
has  attended  our  hearings  and  has  given 
us  wise  counsel. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  his 
generous  comments. 

The  conference  report  should  be 
adopted.  It  was  approved  by  aU  the  con- 
ferees, and  is  the  best  possible  bill.  As 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee has  pointed  out.  it  is  consid- 
erably below  the  budget. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
across-the-board  percentage  cuts  which 
are  now  being  applied  to  appropriations 
bills.  I  look  with  disfavor  on  that  type  of 
procedure.  I  would  rather  have  an  item- 
by-item  approach.  This  morning.  I  voted 
for  a  3'/2-percent  cut  in  the  Transporta- 
tion bill,  but  this  was  a  case  in  which 
both  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  that  subcommittee 
were  unhappy  with  their  own  bill;  so  I 
felt  I  should  at  least  consider  giving  sup- 
port to  the  cut  proposed  by  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  add  a  few 
remarks  to  the  comments  of  our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
for  this  legislative  bill.  Senator  Hoi- 

UNViS. 

This  bill  as  we  all  know,  provides 
the  funds  to  pay  the  salaries  of  all  em- 
ployees of  the  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, Including  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. In  addition,  it  provides  the  funds 
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to  pay  the  bills  for  necessary  activities 
that  the  Congress  contracts  out  with 
other  agencies,  such  as  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, the  telephone  company, 
and  so  on. 

The  conference  agreement  results  to 
an  increase  of  $46,969,982  more  than 
was  provided  tor  fiscal  year  1974.  Most 
of  this  increase  Is  the  result  of  inflation 
factors,  pay  raises,  and  some  additional 
new  positions.  The  pay  raise  increase  re- 
sults from  the  cost-of-living  Increases 
that  have  been  applied  to  all  Government 
agencies  and  to  a  lesser  degree  the  rais- 
ing of  the  ceiling  on  certain  positions 
in  the  Senate  which  was  covered  when 
we  passed  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
last  month.  Overall,  the  conference 
agreement  is  $14,196,735  below  the  budg- 
et estimate  for  fiscal  1975.  This  com- 
pares very  favorably  with  the  Senate 
bill  which  was  $10,163,861  below  the 
budget  estimate. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  bill  that  pro- 
vides for  the  necessary  functions  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
conference  report  provides  fundtog  for 
the  U.S.  Senate,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, joint  items  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  Botanic  Gar- 
den, Library  of  Congress,  Government 
Printing  Office,  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, and  Cost  Accounting  Standards 
Board  for  fiscal  year  1975.  The  budget 
estimates  considered  in  connection  with 
this  bill  total  $722,472,385  and  the 
amount  finally  approved  by  the  confer- 
ees is  $708,275,650  and  is  $14,196,735 
under  the  budget  estimates. 

Yesterday  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  margin  of  11  votes  rejected 
Senate  amendment  No.  51  that  provided 
$20,900,000  for  the  restoration  of  the 
west  central  front  of  the  Capitol.  In 
considering  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  see  no  reason  to  continue 
what  seems  to  be  an  impasse,  and  will 
recommend  that  the  Senate  recede  from 
amendment  No.  51. 

In  brief,  the  west  front  remains  in 
a  status  quo  situation:  namely,  there  will 
be  neither  restoration  nor  extension  of 
the  west  front.  It  is  my  belief,  and  this 
tielief  has  been  supported  by  votes  in  my 
favor  in  the  Senate  for  the  last  3  con- 
secutive years,  that  the  last  remaining 
wall  of  the  original  Capitol  should  be  re- 
stored to  its  original  condition.  The  ques- 
tion of  extension  has  been  put  to  rest 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  is  com- 
ing toward  restoration.  The  debate  yes- 
terday centered  on  whether  restoration 
should  begin  before  the  Bicentennial.  I 
am  saddened  by  the  action  of  the  House 
as  I  had  hoped  the  Capitol  would  be 
ready  for  the  multitudes  of  \1sltors  that 
will  be  coming  here  in  connection  with 
the  Bicentetmial.  We  have  lost  that  op- 
portunity as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the 
other  body. 

As  the  Senate  will  recall,  the  first  34 
amendments  cover  Items  exclusively  for 
operations  and  activities  of  the  Senate 
and.  in  accordance  with  custom,  are  not 
considered  by  the  House.  Also  In  thla 
regard,  the  House  receded  from  our 
amendments  to  the  Capitol  buildings 
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appropriation  and  the  Inclusion  of  the 
appropriations  Senate  Office  Buildings 
and  Senate  Garage  under  jurisdiction  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  In  the  first 
instance,  an  additional  $84,000  was  pro- 
vided to  paint  the  Senate  Chamber  and 
adjoining  areas  as  part  of  the  readiness 
for  the  Bicentennial  celebration,  and  the 
latter  two  accounts  are  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  Senate  Of- 
fice Buildings  and  Garage. 

In  the  conference,  we  agreed  to  a 
slight  change  in  amendment  No.  31  that 
will  exclude  Joint  committee  employees 
fimdcd  by  the  Senate  from  the  increase 
in  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  compen- 
sation proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Also  included  in  amendments  1  through 
34  are  increased  personnel  for  the  Senate 
computer  center,  equipment  section,  and 
microfilm  center,  the  post  office,  cabinet 
shop,  and  55  additional  positions  for  the 
Senate  detail  of  the  Capitol  police  force. 

ProvLsion  was  also  made  to  meet  the 
expanding  workload  of  Senators  and 
maintain  their  responsiveness  to  con- 
stituents by  funding  an  additional  WATS 
line  for  each  Senator  s  Washington  of- 
fice, and  four  WATS  lines  for  each  of 
the  two  cloakrooms. 

For  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  the 
conference  report  recommends  a  final 
appropriation  of  $950,000.  During  con- 
sideration of  tills  bill  by  the  Senate,  it 
became  evident  that  there  were  compet- 
ing interests  within  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  for  additional  staff.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  that  the  distribution  of  ad- 
ditional .staff  and  funds  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. 

With  re.::pect  to  amendments  relating 
to  requests  for  additional  personnel  for 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Conferees 
agreed  as  follows : 

First.  Salaries  and  expenses :  a  total  of 
66  additional  posltion.s.  The  iJbraiT  re- 
quested 124  additional  positions;  the 
House  approved  53  and  the  Senate  ap- 
proved 80. 

Second.  Copyright  Office:  a  total  of  five 
additional  positions.  The  Library  re- 
quested 18  new  positions;  the  House 
denied  all  new  po.sltlons  and  the  Senate 
approved  11. 

Third.  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice: a  total  of  85  additional  positions. 
The  Library  requested  P6  additional  po- 
sitions: the  House  approved  72  positions 
and  the  S»nate  approved  the  full  96 
requested. 

For  tlie  Government  Printing  Office, 
the  conferees  agreed  to  $80  million  for 
the  printing  and  binding.  In  the  lone  In- 
stance at  the  conference  of  the  Senate 
receding  from  an  amendment,  we  agreed 
to  the  House  amount  of  $12  million  for 
additional  capital  for  the  GPO  Revolving 
Fund. 

The  House  receded  on  the  Senate  re- 
ductions totaling  $480  million  for  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Cost 
Accounting  Standards  Board.  These  re- 
ductions totaling  $480  million  for  the 
10-percent  reduction  in  the  new  pay- 
ments to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  rental  of  space  in  compliance 
with  the  genera!  policy  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. 
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Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  note 
that  we  retained  our  amendment  deal- 
ing with  an  accounting  of  appropriated 
funds  and  excess  foreign  currency  used 
as  expense  money  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  staff  traveling  abroad  on  of- 
ficial business.  A  slight  modification  was 
made  that  the  reports  will  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Clerk 
of  the  House  instead  of  publication  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  This  Is  similar  to 
the  practice  in  reporting  campaign  ex- 
penditures and  I  beUeve  it  is  a  good  and 
workable  compromise  on  behalf  of  open 
Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScHWEiKER).  He  has  worked  inti- 
mately on  each  of  these  measures  and 
has  given  us  very  strong  support  in 
putting  through  this  measure. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  31  to  the  aforesaid  bUl.  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  In.sert: 

4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Legislative  Coumel  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  each  be  paid  at  an  annual  rate  of 
compensation  of  538.760.  The  Secretary  for 
the  Majority  (other  than  the  Incumbent 
holding  office  on  June  15,  1974)  and  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  Minority  shall  each  tie  paid 
at  an  annual  rate  of  compensation  of  $38,190. 
The  Secretary  for  the  Majority  (as  long  as 
that  position  is  occupied  by  such  Incumbent) 
may  be  paid  at  a  maximum  annual  rate  of 
compensation  not  to  exceed  838.190,  The  four 
Senior  Counsels  In  the  Office  of  the  Legis- 
lative Counsel  of  the  Senate  shall  each  be 
paid  at  an  annual  rate  of  compensation  of 
$37,620.  Tlie  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Parliamentarian,  and  the  Financial 
Clerk  may  each  be  paid  at  a  maximum  an- 
nual rate  of  compensation  not  to  exceed 
937.620.  The  Adminl-strative  Assistant  In  the 
Omce  of  the  Majority  Leader,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  the  Majority,  the  Administra- 
tive Assistant  In  the  Office  of  the  Minority 
Leader,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  the 
Mir.orlty  may  each  be  paid  at  a  maximum 
annual  rate  of  compensation  not  to  exceed 
536.765.  The  Administrative  Assistant  In  the 
Office  of  the  Ma.'ori'y  Whip  and  the  Admin- 
istrative Afsi-stani  in  the  Office  of  the  Minor- 
ity Whip  may  each  be  paid  at  a  maximum 
annual  rate  of  compen*«tlon  not  to  exceed 
^5.625.  The  two  committee  employees  other 
than  Joint  committee  employees  referred  to 
in  clause  t  A) ,  and  the  three  committee  em- 
ployees referred  to  In  clause  (B).  of  section 
lOoto)  (3)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priation Act.  1968.  as  amended  and  modified, 
may  each  be  paid  at  a  maximum  annual  rate 
of  compensation  not  to  exceed  $37,050.  The 
four  employees  other  than  Joint  committee 
employees  referred  to  In  such  clause  (A)  and 
the  sixteen  committee  employees  referred  to 
In  such  clause  iB)  may  each  be  paid  at  a 
maximum  annual  rate  of  compensation  not 
to  exceed  935.625.  The  one   employee  In  a 


Senator's  office  referred  to  In  section  105(d) 
(3)  (11)  of  such  Act  may  be  paid  at  a  maxi- 
mum annual  tale  of  compensation  not  to  ex- 
ceed t37,OS0.  Any  officer  or  employee  whose 
pay  Is  subject  to  the  maximum  limitation 
referred  to  In  section  105(f)  of  such  Act 
may  tx  paid  at  a  maximum  annual  rate  ot 
compenaatlon  not  to  exceed  $37,050.  This 
paragraph  does  not  supersede  (l)  any  pro- 
vision of  an  order  of  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  authorizing  a  higher  rate 
of  compensation,  and  (2)  any  authority  of 
the  President  pro  tempore  to  adjust  rates 
of  compensation  or  limitations  referred  to 
In  this  paragraph  under  section  4  of  the 
Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970.  Thli 
paragraph  Is  effective  July  I,  1974. 

Resoived.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  37  to  the  aforesaid  bUi.  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  6950.OO0 

Re:'.olved,  That  the  House  recede  from  ita 
dlsagreeemnt  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ace  numbered  68  to  tbe  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  Insert: 

Sec.  107.  Section  S02{b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  (23  USC  n54(b) ).  relat- 
ing to  the  use  of  forel^'n  currency.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  two  sentence*  and 
Inserting  m  Ueu  thereof  the  fcUowlng:  "Each 
member  or  employee  of  any  such  committee 
shall  nialce,  to  tbe  chairman  of  such  com- 
mittee in  accordance  with  regulation*  pre- 
scribed by  such  committee,  an  itemized  re- 
port showing  the  amounts  and  dollar  equiv- 
alent values  of  each  such  foreign  currency 
expended  and  the  amounts  of  doUar  expend- 
itures made  from  appropriated  funds  In 
connection  with  travel  outside  the  United 
States,  togetlier  with  the  purposes  of  the 
expenditure.  Including  lodging,  meals,  trans- 
portation, and  other  purpo'^es.  Within  the 
first  sixty  days  that  Congress  la  In  session 
In  each  calendar  year,  the  chairman  of  such 
committee  shall  prepare  a  consolidated  re- 
port showing  the  total  lteml?«d  expend! tares 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year  o:  the 
committee  and  each  subcommittee  thereof, 
and  of  each  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  or  subcommittee,  and  shUl  for- 
ward such  consolidated  report  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  (If  the  com- 
mittee be  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  a  Joint  committee  who<« 
funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Cleric  of  the 
House)  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  (If 
the  committee  be  a  Senate  committee  or 
Joint  committee  whose  funds  are  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate)  ". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  further  Insist  on 
Its  dlsagreeemnt  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  51  to  the  afore-nld  bill. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Hou.se  to  Senate  amend- 
ments Nos.  31.  37,  and  69  en  bloc. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  recede  on  amendment 
No.  51. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  table  comparing  the  confer- 
ence agreements  with  the  amoimts  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  the  budget  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  and  the  amounts  recom- 
mended in  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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New  budget 

(obligattonal) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

19741 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mate of  new 
(obfigational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year 
1375* 

(3) 


House  Bill 
(4) 


Senate  Bill 
(5)  (6) 


COMPENSATION  AND  MILEAGE  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  SENATORS  AND  EXPENSE 
ALLOWANCES  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  LEADERS  OF  THE  SENATE 


Compensation  and  mileage  of  ttw  Vice  President  and  Senators 

Expense  allowances  of  ttie  Vice  President  and  majority  and  minority  leaders:  ' 

Vice  President , 

Majority  leader  of  the  Senate ..."./.. '. 

Minority  leader  of  ttn  Senate 


Total.. 


SALARIES.  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

Office  of  t(>e  Vice  President _ 

Offices  of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders .-..V.V.V.V.'. 

OIBces  of  tlw  majority  and  minority  whips 

Office  of  the  Chaplain 

Office  of  the  Secretary -'-".'""""''"^11"''* 

Committee  employees ,. ..[..". 

Conference  committees:  

Majority 

Minority _ _ '.'.'.'.  ]'.,' 

Administrative  and  clerical  assistants  to  Senators '-""'"'SS.' 

Office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 

Offices  01  secretaries  to  the  majority  and  minority T. 

Agency  contributions  and  longevity  compensation 


Total,  Salaries,  officers  and  employees.. 


Salaries  and  expenses.. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL 


SENATE  PROCEDURE 
Serate  procedure  (payment  to  Floyd  M.  Riddick  lor  compiling  precedents).. 
CONTINGENT  EXPENSES  OF  THE  SENATE 


Stnalfl  policy  committees _ 

Automooiles  and  maiatenance 

Iniiuiries  and  investigations 

Folding  documents 

MiscellaneMS  items 

Postage 

Stationery  (revolving funO .„ 

Total,  contingent  expenses  of  theSenate. . 

Total.  U.S.  Senate 


665.  760 

674. 160 

36,000 

40.000 

16,511.205 

16,224.675 

81. 110 

82.0(5 

9.632.395 

12.959.635 

2.485 

2.485 

25.640 

25.450 

26.954.595  30.008.450. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
PAYMENTS  TO  WIDOWS  AND  HEIRS  OF  DECEASED  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 
Gratuities.  dec<3S«d  members 


COMPENSATION  AND  MILEAGE  FOR  THE  MEMBERS 


Compensation  of  Mefflbefs.. 
Mileage  of  Memben 


20, 365. 720 
210. 000 


20,373.580 
210,000 


<20. 373,580 
210,000 


Total.  Members  compensation  and  mileage __  20  575  720 


20,373,580 
210,000 


20. 583. 580  20, 583, 580 


HOUSE  LEADERSHIP  OFFICES 
Salaries  and  expenses; 

O.'^n  o(  the  Speaker 

ORce  of  tiN  maiority  floor  leader 

OHIca  of  the  miflerity  floor  leader... 

Office  of  the  majority  whip 

Office  of  the  minority  «hip """ 


272, 065 
160, 030 
141, 930 
115.040 
115, 040 


316, 090 
228, 490 
174,185 
188,445 
188,445 


316.090 
228. 490 
174. 185 
188,445 
188.445 


Total.  House  leadership  offices.. 


316.090 
228.490 
174. 185 
188,445 
in.  445 


804.105 


1,095.655 


SAURIES.  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 
Compensation  and  eipenses; 

Office  of  (he  Cleric 

Oflica  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms .  

Oflke  of  the  Doorkeeper 

Oflice  of  the  Postmaster 

Office  ol  the  Chaplain ""' " 

Office  ol  the  Parliamentarian ...*""  ZZ" 

Compilation  of  decedents  of  the  House  (rfRepresentatrvK" 

Official  reporters  of  debates 

Official  reponers  to  committees "'.m'.y.iy/."""l[iy.' 

2  printing  clerks  for  majority  and  minority  caucus  rooms' 
Technical  assis'jnt.  Office  of  the  Attending  Physician. 

House  Demxratic  Steering  Committee 

House  Republican  Conference 

6  minority  employees 


3.539.640 

3.726,145 

6.771,610 

2. 858,  495 

3, 166. 205 

910, 895 

924,645 

19, 770 

194, 295 

196, 020 

26,680 

■195.000 

465.  550 

467,685 

518. 180 

520,395 

26.630 

26,935 

23.  935 

24,205 

136.515 

148.  710 

136,515 

148,710 

211,345 

212, 115 

Total,  salaries,  officers  and  employees.. 


3,  726, 145 
6.771.610 
3,166.205 
924.645 
19.770 
196.  020 
195.000 
467,685 
520,395 
26, 935 
24,205 
148.710 
148.710 
212,115 


3, 726, 145 

6.771.610 

3.166.205 

924.645 

19. 770 

196.040 

195,000 

467,685 

520,  395 

26.935 

24.205 

148.710 

148, 710 

212, 115 


15,623,345 


COMMinEE  EMPLOYEES 

Professional  and  dericaj  eniployees  (standing  committees) 

Ptx)tnotes  at  end  of  table. 


8,624.000 


Conference 
action 


H  781. 505 

J4. 790.695  .... 

(4  790  695 

»4, 790, 695 

10.000 
3.000 
3.000 

10.000 

lO.OOO 

3.000 

3.000 

3.000 

3.000 

3  000 

4.797.505 

4.806,695  .. 

4  806  695 

4.800,695 

430.200 

548.625 

552.045 
215. 4« 
110.580 
28.500 
2. 691. 345 
8,069.490 

174. 135 

174. 135 

42,477,540 

11,998.500 

206. 165 

213.750  . 

215  460 

104.640 

108.870 

110  580 

23. 818 
2.425.375 
7,745,665 

153,070 

153, 070 

39.210.700 

28.500 

2.683,725 

7.955.490 

168.435  .... 

168.435 

42.886.800 

28.500 

2.691.345 

8.069.490 

174.135 

174.135 

9.629.930 

11.995.740  .... 

11  998  500 

248. 120 

258.960 

265  050 

4.000,000 

4,000.000  . 

4  000  000 

4.000.000 

64. 330. 753 

71.017,330 

..,-    70.756.780 

70,756,710 

685,560 

685.560 

„,*''™» 

40.000 

16. 253. 175 

16,  253. 175 

82.045 

82.04b 

12,921.450 

12.921.450 

2.485 

2.485 

25.450 

25.450 

30. 010. 165     30. 010. 165 


96.578.593    106.342.695 106.100.380    106.100.380 


20, 373, 580 
210,000 


316,090 
228,490 
174. 185 
188,445 
188,4*5 


3,f26. 145 

6.771.610 

3.166.205 

924,645 

19. 770 

196,020 

195,000 

467, 685 

520.  392 

26,  935 

24. 205 

148.  710 

148, 710 

212, 115 


16,548,150     16,548,150     16.548,150 


8,624,000 
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New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

19741 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 

mate  of  new 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

1975' 

(3) 


House  Bni 

(4) 


Salaries  and  expenses. 
Salaries  and  expenses. 
Clerk  hire 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  (INVESTIGATIONS) 

OFFICE  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNSa 

MEMBERS'  CLERK  HIRE 


CONTINGENT  EXPENSES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Miscellaneous  items 

Telegrapti  and  telephone 

Stationery  (revolving  lund) 

Postage  stamp  allowances .- 

Government  contributions 

Special  and  select  committees 

Reporting  hearings 

Furniture , 

Leadership  automobiles 

Revision  of  laws — 

New  edition  ol  the  United  States  Code 

New  edition  ol  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 


Total,  Contingent  expenses  of  the  House 

Total,  House  ol  Representatives 

JOINT  ITEMS 

Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  ol  Federal  Expenditure 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES  OF  THE  SENATE 


Joint  Economic  Committee.. 

(Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy) 

Subtotal 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 

joint  Committee  on  Printing - 

Joint  Committee  on  Inaugural  Ceremonies,  1973.. 


Total,  contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation , 

Joint  Committee  on  Oetense  Production 

Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 


Total,  contingent  expenses  of  the  House 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ATTENDING  PHYSICIAN 

frtedical  supplies,  equipment,  expenses,  and  allowances 

CAPITOL  POLICE 

General  expenses 

Capitol  r^>lice  Board , 


Total,  Capitol  Police 

EDUCATION  OF  PAGES 

Education  of  congressional  pages  and  pages  ol  the  Supreme  Court... 

OFFICIAL  MAIL  COSTS 
Expenses _ 

Salaries  and  expenses 


Preparation , 

Total,  Joint  Items.. 


CAPITOL  GUIDE  SERVICE 
STATEMENTS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 


Salaries  and  expenses.. 


OFFICE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  ASSESSMENT 


ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Contingent  expenses 

Total.  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol - - 

CAPITOL  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUND 
Capitol  buildings 

Reappropriation ___ 

Restoration  ol  west  central  front  of  the  Capitol  ($20,600,000)  and  nustf  r  plan  for  future  development  of  the 

Capitol  grounds  and  related  areas  ($300,000) 

Capitol  grounds 

Reappropriation  ol  traffic  light  funds 

Additional  parking  lacililies  for  congressional  employees 

Senate  oflice  buildings 

Construction  of  an  extension  to  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Extension  of  additional  Senete  Office  Building  site: 

Reappropriation. 

Senate  garage - 

House  office  tiuildings 

Reappropriation - 


SI,  624, 865 

995,825 
74,777,500 


8.500.000 

6.000.000 

2.  304. 750 

419. 330 

6. 257. 460 

14.919.990 

422.500 

733,000 

60.525 

39.980 

100.000  . 


13. 125. 000 

6,000.000 

2, 304,  750 

419,  530 

6.668.900 

14,618.000 

42Z,  500 

996.000 

61.095 

39,980 

""m.ifii" 


12,375,000 

6,000,000 

2,304.750 

419,530 

6.668.900 

14.618.000 

422.500 

996.000 

61,095 

39.980 

"""im.'ooo" 


12.059.700 

6.000.000 

2.304.750 

419. 530 

6. 668. 900 

14, 618. 000 

422.500 

996.000 

61,095 

39.980 

ioo.'ooo'" 


891. 310 
(135.000).. 


894.176 
(135.000) 


319. 700 
10.000  . 


836.070 
531.345 
323,190 


939,805 
609.855 
348,315 


1, 029, 176 
617.045 
354.800 


161, 100 

142.710 

142,780 

142. 760 

30,500,000 

38.756.015 

38,756.015 

38.756.015 

343,765 

348.760 

347,055 

348,760 

13.000 

13,000 

13,000 

13.000 

1,312,000 
75,000 


4,645,000 
115,000  . 


4,344,500 
1,127,000 


4,428.500 
1.127,000 
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Conference 
action 


II.  875.  000 


12.059.700 

6,000.000 

2,304.750 

419.530 

6,668.900 

14.618,000 

422.500 

996.000 

61.095 

39.980 

■  i66.'666' 


162.511.395    174.549.140    173.799.140    173.483.840 


950.000 
135.000 


1.085,000 
611.345 
349.100 


1,021,180 

1. 106, 165 

1,106.165 

1,106,165 

1. 106. 165 

152. 105 

154.050 

154.050 

154,050 

154.050 

573.290 

665.120 

600.000 

600.000 

600.000 

1.746.575 

1.925,335 

1,860,215 

1,860.215 

1,860.215 

97.700 

103,600 

103,600 

103.600 

103.600 

304.295 
1.214.255 

474.900 
1. 214. 255 

474, 900 
1, 214, 225 

513.360 
1.214.255 

513.360 
1.214,255 

1.  518. 550 

1.689.155 

1.689,155 

1.727.615 

1,727.615 

38.756.015 


1.395.600 
140.000 


4  428. 500 
1.127.000 


(300.000).. 
1,176,400 


153,000  . 
7,058,700 
20,900,000  . 

174.000  . 
99.800 
9.252.300 
lOO.OOO  . 


(20.900.000)( ) 

1.176.400      1.176.400 
(250.000)     (250.000) 


103.300  . 
8.671.000 


8. 671. 700 
9.700 


103,300 

8,671,700 

9,700 


103.300 

t,  671. 700 

9,700 
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l-CCISKTIVE  BBANCH  APPBOPBIATIONS  FOB  fISCAL  YtAB  1975  (H  »    UOIQ-Cwtinytd 

^     ^  ^  BidjMesli- 

New  budget  mate  of  new 

(oUicelioiMl)  (oMifHional) 

euthorilv,  auUwity. 

'^>i!i'  •^.^.  HO..B.,,  S.„a,.e,„  "^ZZ 

l!i ^ «) CT  W  (5)  (1) 

*  oS'Stolif,')"*''''  """"*'"="■  »"'  «"iP"lwl.  »ifirn»n«l  House  Office  Buildin:  (liquidation  otcoii- 

Reaooropiiaiion --^■^-^^ii^^^^i""\"[.i:\:z::::\i:::"       .UoSS      5'««"'      5.443.000      i.443.000      iui.m 

Total,  Cipitol  buildinfi  aod  giounds _ u  i«i  m\  ,c  7ti  ™ :^  _.  .^ IIIIIIIIIIIZU 

".  iwl.  500  26. 7H.  200  ffl.  772.300  41730  <0O  27  830  400 

lIBBAIly  BUIIDINOS  AND  OHOUNOS  ^      ,^,-  ■      _ 

Sliixluial  and  mochankal  care _ i  tw  inA  i  iii  Ann  ..     

KeasBfopriaiioi, -;;;:i.;;..- .:""";;;;:::::"::;;;;;;;;      iSooo       'W"™      i.63i.om      1.631.000       1.631.000 

Total,  iibttif  t>uildtngt  andfrounds i  o^k  ann  ,  t,,  --;  r^riL.' ^ --— 

-    _     1.826.8(10  l.li3l.00O  1.631.000  1.631.000  1.631.000 

Total.  AichifectottheCapilo*-  '     ^^-^=^^^  -^=^=^^^=^=^=^==;^=^ 

'"""''""""""""•"•"""'" - 52.37.^300  29.9S9.2C0 23.938.900 S1.W7.000  30.997.0., 

B.wfwSo«:;:;::;.":::::::;::::;;:::::::;:::::;:;:r:;'" —     *'-S!SS     »'»»2«i     22.B02.200     5o.5iol«i     29.610.300 

Apploptialion  IP iNluidale coiliacl  auinofilr J— 'I'JI";;; '  »w."™ ;i«-mn;  '/HI  ZSS  1  386.700  1.386,700 

(175.000)  (145.000)  (145.000)  (145.000) 

BOTANIC  CAROE'I  ====^====^=^===^^=4 

Salaries  and  eipen«j bju  inn  a,c  er^  «..  ,-^ 

— - M4^ra0 916. 600  916  600  916,600  916  600 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  ■ 

MSS«1'oi.S:^ivWdV.i.iw.:r";":::::;;::::;;;;::;::::::;"::;::r::::;- 1g|-?g§     'l-S§gS     •»■;»•»     ^.m^     «.«o.ooo 

ConzuHioral  Re  jeaich  Se.»ice.  salaiiM  and  eiptnsei ..."  "IZ"™ llSlnm  lllf?'Sffi  ,tSS22  5.879.985  5,839.0(« 

DistiiO»l.o"olcaljIofe.,d-.,  salines  and  e.penSs..-. "IZ;":™::::::;           lolsMO  ???iSSS  JSfJSS  13,»88.100  13.345  000 

Bo.»sfo.  in«|ene-ilMll.cl«..s.. "H  Z":"":     " " I?94c5n  -SSImS  'f  Mi'Sffl  10581.000  10.581000 

Books  101  ll«  la.  im-ary "I".::;:":: mm  mS  ''SSSS  '  JSS""  1.453.000 

Boon  to.  me  Wind  and  ph,s«;»lly  liindcappel.  salxies  and  e«penses .-.-.-....  .  gj?gj  „  ;£  SSS  ,,  ??I'2SS  ..  2??'S52  Z^'-"" 

Csllerliso  ana  disliitiutlon  01  libia'vmaieiials  (special  lotennciiiiencjpeojrw)  _>.wa,«w  11,450.000  11.416,900  11.416.900  11.416.900 

Pa,men!s  n  Tfeaswy-owned  loteign  coiiencies 1  97t  ann  i  7ia  uw  >  its  im.  ..*, 

us.ooiii.s ..::...:;::;:" 'mI'sm       'msmS      'IUSS      '-zl*™      1,718,500 

Foin.luie  and  locnisliinjs JK«ow              iSJ'fSS             ,I?5'SSJ                 ^•««'                 29S600 

»e..5.onolAnnot«.dfon«lt.l»n    .......l.U..... ^IfSSS           ^''uffl           '■'!^2S           1325  000           3.319.000 

Resi-ign  of  Hmds' and  Cannon  s  piendmts,  Sllatin  and  •ipBBM '..'. " 143' 400                      n\                   '                     ^■''''°                ^4,000 

A<lir...,l,ali,ep.ov,s.oos  (attendance  lrflM.Un|S) _.. .•.."".■.•.■.■.■.  (JO.OOO)  (65,IMO) (sKsOOi (WOOO) (i7-s66j 

T«.l,l,P,a,y..C.nj,es, ■         86.820.450  99.391.100  96,.7B.«i; ^ii^ iTf^ 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE  =^=======^=^===^ 

0lir,55"utl;SndW0lb«u™„i;,alV,,«andeVpVn^^^^^^                                            Swf'oo"          36  07I0™          S'i^S  SSS          OS2S'SS5          «'■«»■'""' 

Acoolsihon  of  sile  and  jenefal  plans  and  (K$l|iispl  buildings. .Ji..       Z 460OO00          ^'''"'■™          36.078.000          at.000,000          36.000,000 

Go«.nn»ot  Printing  0*«,e..l.,n|  tuna 1^":::::::""  7;400,'000  ••-lY.-OM.mO lim-666---6,-o6o.o66 iiOOO-OOO- 

Trtal,  Go..,„menl  Prinlin,  Offic..._ 112,871.000         136. 214  000         136.2l7iii         117,000.000 128.000  000 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  =^=======^^===.=__ 

SalKiesiKltnxnses _ 109,450,000         123.700.000         121.834  000         1:1,376.000         121.376,000 

COST  ACCOUNTING  STANDARDS  BOARD  l 

Salaries  and  ..pen-.., ..._ 1.500.000            1,550,000            1.650.0011            1,628000            1.628.000 

Grand  total,  new  budget  (c3li(allon3l)aulhotlty. 6tl.305.E68         722.472,3«S         603.221.280         718.439.511         708,275.650 

Consisting  of—  

Appropriation,  ,0 liquidate contrKlauUsoriaiion. """""r::: "  1  ?° 7175:666)  '({JtiSo)  'j^j,',^^  \^-Z, 

Memo'andum— ApufopnadoM  and  reapproprlations  includinf  tppropfblions  for  lN|uidatton  ol  '  " 

eonOKtaulh.»u.t.o.:  661.305.6Ca         722.M7.W5         603,366.280         718.5M.M1         7M.42Q.6M 

I  licludB  amounts  in  Secofd  SuBpiffMtil  Appropriations  Act.  1974  (P,L  93-305).  1 180.000  reaDDroDriali^n  462  413  actual  i>nnhii»ia.i  k.i.^.. 

;  includes  >mondme«H  loU.,.£  J10.319.9IO  in  S.  OocJ  N«., 93^.  93-80.  *nfl  93-91.  . Ilfe.000  r«?Sop'  .at=on1iM.0(M '^^^^ 

01  Co'lJpS''       "'  '  "  '  °    '  PfKectenis,  Library         .  Est.mal.  Iranstef ^d  lo  •■clmplSSon^VSSS^HS!^^^^ 
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QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
v-ill  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  ON  MONDAY. 
AUGUST  5,  1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 


PROXKIRE)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  after  the  joint  leaders 
have  been  recognized  under  the  prece- 
dents on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there 
will  be  no  votes  next  Monday  before  the 
hour  of  3 :  30  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELIN- 
QUENCY PREVENTION  ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  821. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  821) 
to  improve  the  quality  of  juvenile  justice 
in  the  United  States  and  to  provide  a 
comprehensive,  coordinated  approach  to 
the  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  i.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  o( 
1974". 


FlNDtNGa 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that^- 
(1)  juveniles  account  for  almoet  half  the 
arrests  for  serious  crimes  in  the  United  States 
today: 

(3)  understaffed,  overcrowded  JuvenUe 
courts,  probation  services,  and  correctional 
facilities  are  not  able  to  provide  Individual- 
ized justice  or  effective  help; 

(3)  present  juvenile  courts,  foster  and  pro- 
tective care  programs,  and  shelter  facilities 
are  Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
countless  neglected,  abandoned,  and  depend- 
ent children,  who.  because  of  this  failure  to 
provide  effective  services,  may  become  delin- 
quents; 

(4)  existing  programs  have  not  adequately 
responded  to  the  particular  problems  of  the 
Increasing  numbers  of  young  people  who  are 
addicted  to  or  who  abuse  drugs,  particularly 
nonoplate  or  polydrug  abusers; 

(5)  juvenile  delinquency  can  be  prevented 
through  programs  designed  to  keep  students 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools  through 
the  prevention  of  unwarranted  and  arbitrary 
suspensions  and  expulsions; 

(6)  States  and  local  communities  which 
experience  directly  the  devastating  failures 
of  the  juvenile  justice  system  do  not  pres- 
ently have  sufficient  technical  expertise  or 
sdequate  resources  to  deal  comprehensively 
with  the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency; 

(7)  the  adverse  Impact  of  JuvenCe  delin- 
quency results  In  enormous  annual  cost  and 
Immeasurable  loss  In  human  life,  personal 
security,  and  wasted  human  resources; 

(8)  existing  Federal  programs  have  not 
provided  the  direction,  coordination,  re- 
sources, and  leadership  required  to  meet  the 
crisis  of  delinquency;   and 

(9)  juvenile  delinquency  constitutes  a 
growing  threat  to  the  national  welfare  re- 
quiring Immediate,  comprehensive,  and  effec- 
tive action  by  the  Federal  Government. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 
(1)    to   provide   the   necessary   resources, 
leadership,  and  coordination  to  develop  and 
Implement  effective  methods  of  preventing 
and  treating  juvenile  delinquency; 

(3)  to  Increase  the  capacity  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  pubUc  and  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations  to 
conduct  Innovative,  effective  delinquency 
prevention  and  treatment  programs  and  to 
provide  useful  research,  evaluation,  and 
training  services  In  the  area  of  Juvenile 
delinquency; 

(3)  to  develop  and  Implement  effective  pro- 
grams and  services  to  divert  juvenUes  from 
the  traditional  JuvenUe  justice  system  and  to 
Increase  the  capacity  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  provide  critically  needed  alter- 
natives to  Institutionalization; 

(4)  to  develop  and  encourage  the  Imple- 
mentation of  national  standards  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Juvenile  Justice.  Including 
reconunendaUona  for  administrative,  budg- 
etary, and  legislative  action  at  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  level  to  facUltate  the  adop- 
tion of  such  standards; 

(5)  to  establish  a  centralized  research  ef- 
fort on  the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
Including  an  Information  clearinghouse  to 
disseminate  the  findings  of  such  research  and 
all  data  related  to  JuvenUe  delinquency; 

f6i  to  provide  for  the  thorough  and 
prompt  evaluation  of  all  federally  assisted 
juvenile  delinquency  programs; 

(7)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies.  Institutions,  and  in- 
dividuals In  developing  and  Implementing 
JuvenUe  delinquency  programs; 

(8)  to  assist  States  and  local  communities 
with  resources  to  develop  and  Implement 
programs  to  keep  students  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  to  prevent  imwar- 
ranted  and  arbitrary  suspension  and  expul- 
sions: 

(9)  to  establish  training  programs  for  per- 


sons, including  professionals,  paraprofes- 
slonals,  and  volunteers,  who  work  with  de- 
linquents or  potential  delinquents  for  whose 
work  or  activities  relate  to  juvenile  delin- 
quency programs; 

(10)  to  establish  a  new  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Administration  In  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; 

(11)  to  establish  an  Institute  for  Contin- 
uing Studies  of  the  Prevention  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act;  and 

(12)  to  establish  a  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  the  problems  of  runaway 
youth. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "community-based"  means  a 
small,  open  group  home  or  other  stiltable 
place  located  near  the  juvenUe's  home  or 
family  and  programs  of  community  supervi- 
sion and  service  which  maintain  community 
and  consumer  participation  In  the  planning. 
<^)eratlon,  and  evaluation  of  their  programs 
which  may  include  medical,  educational,  vo- 
cational, social,  and  psychological  guidance, 
training,  counseling,  drug  treatment,  alco- 
holism treatment,  and  other  rehabilitative 
services: 

(2)  the  term  "construction"  means  acqui- 
sition, expansion,  remodeling,  and  alteration 
of  existing  buildings,  and  Initial  equipment 
of  any  such  buUdlngs,  or  any  combination  of 
such  activities  ( Including  architects'  fees 
but  not  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land  for 
buildings); 

(3)  the  term  "equipment"  includes  ma- 
chinery, utilities,  and  biiUt-ln  equipment 
and  any  necessary  enclosures  or  structures  to 
house  such  machinery,  utilities,  or  equip- 
ment: 

(4)  the  term  "JuvenUe  delinquency  pro- 
gram" means  any  program  or  activity  re- 
lated to  juvenile  delinquency  prevention. 
control,  diversion,  treatment,  rehabilitation, 
planning,  education,  training,  and  research, 
Including  drug  abuse  programs,  alcohol 
abuse  programs,  the  improvement  of  the 
Juvenile  justice  system,  and  any  program  or 
activity  for  neglected,  abandoned,  or  de- 
pendent youth  and  other  youth  who  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent: 

(5)  the  term  "local  government"  means 
any  city,  county,  township,  town,  borough, 
pariah,  village,  or  other  general  purpose 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  and  an  In- 
dian tribe  and  any  combination  of  two  or 
more  such  units  acting  jointly; 

(6)  the  term  "public  agency"  means  any 
State,  iinlt  of  local  government,  combina- 
tion of  such  States  or  units,  or  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  any  of 
the  foregoing; 

(7)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare; 

(6)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands; 

(0)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
agency  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government: 

(10)  the  term  "drug  dependent"  has  the 
meaning  given  It  by  section  2(g)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  201(g)); 

(11)  the  term  "Administration"  means  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Adminis- 
tration established  by  section  IDl(a); 

(12)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administration; 

(13)  the  term  "State  agency"  means  an 
agency  designated  tmder  section  214(a)(1); 

(14)  the  term  'local  agency"  means  any 
local  agency  which  is  assigned  responslblUty 
under  section  214(a)  (6): 

(15)  the  term  "Institute"  means  the  In- 
stitute for  Continuing  Studies  of  the  Pre- 


vention of  Juvenile  Delinquency  established 
by  section  301(a); 

(16)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Institute;  and 

(17)  the  term   "Council"   means  the  Co- 
ordinating Council  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  established  by  section  &01. 
TTTLE    I — JUVENILE    DEUNQtJENCT   PRE- 
VENTION ADMINISTRATION 

ESraBLISHlCKNT  OT  AOMXHISTRaTION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  hereby  Is  established 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Administration. 

(b)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Administration  a  Director  who  shaU  be  ^- 
potnted  by  the  Secretary.  The  salary  of  the 
Director  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  be  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Administration  and  shaU  exercise 
all  necessary  powers. 

(d)  There  shall  be  In  the  Administration  • 
Deputy  Director  who  ahaU  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary.  The  salary  of  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Deputy  Director  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions as  the  Director  from  time  to  time  as- 
signs or  delegates,  and  shall  act  as  Director 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Di- 
rector or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the 
office  of  the  Director. 

OFnCERS  AND  E3&PLOTEXS 

SEC.  102.  The  Secretary  may  select,  em- 
ploy, and  fix  the  ccxnpensatlon  of  such  of- 
ficers and  employees,  including  attorneys,  as 
are  necessary  to  perform  the  functions  vested 
In  him  and  to  prescribe  their  functions. 

VOLmfTART  SERVICES 

Sxc.  103.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  3679  (b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  UJ3.C.  665(b)).  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept and  employ  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated services  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

CONCSinmATION    or   rOERAL    STFORTS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
overall  policy  and  develop  objectives  ernd  pri- 
orities for  all  Federal  juvenile  delinquency 
programs  and  activities  relating  to  preven- 
tion, diversion,  training,  treatment,  rehabil- 
itation, evaluation,  research,  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  JuvenUe  Justice  system  In  the 
United  States.  In  carrying  out  his  functions, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Coordi- 
nating CouncU  on  JuvenUe  Delinquency 
Prevention. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  ptirposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall — 

( 1 )  advise  the  President  as  to  all  matters 
relating  to  federally  assisted  juvenUe  delin- 
quency programs  and  Federal  policies  re- 
garding Juvenile  delinquency; 

(3)  assist  operating  agencies  which  have 
direct  responslbUltles  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  juvenUe  delinquency  In  the  de- 
velopment and  promulgation  of  rules,  giilde- 
imes.  requirements,  criteria,  standards,  pro- 
cedures, and  budget  requests  In  accordance 
with  the  policies,  priorities,  and  objectives  he 
establishes; 

(3)  conduct  and  support.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Institute  for  Continuing  Studies  of 
the  Prevention  of  Juvenile  DeUnquency. 
evaluations  and  studies  of  the  performance 
and  results  achieved  by  Federal  JuvenUe  de- 
linquency programs  and  activities  and  of  the 
prospective  performance  and  results  that 
might  be  achieved  by  alternative  programs 
and  activities  supplementary  to  or  In  Ueu 
of  tiioee  currently  being  administered; 

(4)  coordinate  Federal  JuvenUe  programs 
and  activities  among  Federal  agencies  and 
between  Federal  juvenUe  delinquency  pro- 
grams and  activities  and  other  Federal  pro- 
grams and  activities  which  be  determines 
may  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  entire  Federal  JuvenUe  delin- 
quency effort: 
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\b)  develop  annually,  submit  to  the  Coun- 
cil for  review,  and  thereafter  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  no  later  than 
September  30,  a  report  which  shail  ti-.clude 
an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  Federal  Juve- 
nile delinquency  programs  conducted  and 
assisted  by  Federal  ugearles,  the  expendi- 
tures made,  the  results  achieved,  the  plans 
developed,  and  problems  In  the  operations 
and  coordination  of  such  progranu.  and  rec- 
ommendations for  modifications  in  organiza- 
tion, management,  personnel,  standards, 
budget  requests,  and  Implementation  plans 
necessary  to  increase  the  effectlvenes  of  such 
programs; 

(6)  develop  annually,  submit  to  the  Coun- 
cil for  review,  and  thereafter  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  no  later  than 
March  I,  a  comprehensive  plan  for  Juvenile 
delinquency  programs  admizilstered  by  any 
Federal  agency,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
xhe  prevention  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
the  development  of  programs  and  servicer 
which  will  encourage  mcreosed  diveialon  of 
Juveniles  from  the  traditional  juvenile  Jus- 
tice system:  ifcnd 

(7)  provide  technical  assistance  to  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments,  courts, 
public  and  private  agencies,  institutions,  and 
Individuals,  in  the  planning,  establishment, 
fundinc,  operation,  or  evaluation  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  programs. 

(C)  The  President  shall,  no  later  than  90 
days  after  receiving  each  annual  report  under 
subseciion  (buSi,  submit  a  report  to  the 
Compress  and  to  the  Council  containing  a 
detailed  statement  of  any  action  taken  or 
anticipated  with  respect  to  recommendations 
made  by  each  such  annual  report. 


(1)  The  Secretary  may  transfer  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  Act  to  any  Federal 
agency  to  develop  or  demonstrate  new  meth- 
ods In  Juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and 
treatment  and  to  supplement  existing  de- 
linquency prevention  and  treatment  pro- 
grams which  the  Director  finds  to  be  excep- 
tionally effective  or  for  which  he  finds  there 
exists  exceptional  need. 

(J I  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to. 
or  enter  into  contracts  with,  any  public  or 
private  agency,  institution,  or  Individual  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(k)  All  functions  of  the  Secretary  imder 
this  Act  shall  be  administered  through  the 
Administration. 

JTJVXNILE  OELINQUENCr  DEVELOPMENT 

STATE  MSKTS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Secretory  shall  require 
each  Federal  agency  which  administers  a 
Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  program  which 
meets  any  criterion  developed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  104(d)(1)  to  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  Juvenile  delinquency  devel- 
opment statement.  Such  statement  shall  be 
In  addition  to  any  Information,  report,  study, 
or  survey  which  the  Secretary  may  require 
under  section  104(f). 

(b)  Each  Juvenile  delinquency  develop- 
ment statement  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted  In 
accordance  with  procedures  eetabllshed  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  104(e)  and  shall 
contain  such  information,  data,  and  analyses 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  under  section 
104(e).  Such  analyses  shall  Include  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  extent  to  which  the  Juvenile  de- 


under  subsection    rb((5>    shall  contain,  in 
addition    to    information    required   by   sub- 


section (b)(S».  a  detailed  statement  of  cri^ 
terla  developed  by  the  Secretary  for  Identify- 
ing the  characteristics  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency juvenile  delinquency  prevention. 
di-.-eralon  of  youths  from  the  Juvenile  Justice 
system,  and  the  training,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation of  Juvenile  delinquents. 

(2)  The  second  such  report  shall  contain. 
In  addition  to  information  required  bv  sub- 
section (b)(5t.  an  Identification  of  Federal 
programs  which  are  related  to  juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention  or  treatment,  together 
wuh  a  statement  of  the  moneys  expended  for 
each  such  program  during  the  moat  recent 

complete  a.ical  year.  Such  Identification  shall  

be  made  by  the  Secretary  through  the  use    J*y  more  than  one  Federal  agency  to  be  used 


conforms  with  and  furthers  Federal  Juvenile 
delinquency  prevention  and  treatment  goals 
and  policies. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  review  and  com- 
ment upon  each  Juvenile  delinquency  de- 
velopment statement  transmitted  to  him 
under  subsection  (a).  Such  development 
statement,  together  with  the  comments  of 
the  Secretary,  shall  be  Included  by  the  Fed- 
eral agency  involved  In  every  recommenda- 
tion or  request  made  by  such  agency  for 
Federal  legislation  which  significantly  af- 
fects juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and 
treatment. 

JOINT   ruNDIKO 

Sec.  106.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  where  funds  are  niade  available 


of  criteria  developed  under  oaragraph  1 1 

fe)  The  third  report  submitted  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  by  the  Secre- 
tary up-der  subsection  (b)  (6)  shall  contain. 
In  addition  to  the  comprehensive  plan  re- 
quired by  subsecttoQ  (bM6).  a  detailed 
statement  of  procedures  to  be  used  with  re- 
spect to  the  submission  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency development  statements  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  Federal  agencies  under  section  105. 


by  any  agency,  organization.  Institution,  or 
Individual  to  carry  out  a  Federal  Juvenile 
delinquency  program  or  activity,  any  one  of 
the  Federal  agencies  providing  funds  may  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  to  act  for  all  in 
administering  the  funds  advanced.  In  such 
cases,  a  single  non-Federal  share  require- 
ment may  be  established  according  to  the 
proportion  of  funds  advanced  by  each  Fed- 
eral agency,  and  the  Secretary  may  order  any 


Such  statement  submitted  by  the  Secretary     ^"'^^  agency  to  waive  any  technical  grant  or 
shall  Include  a  description  of  information,     coiitract  requirement    (as  defined  In  rules 


data,  and  analyses  which  sholl  be  contained 
In  each  such  development  statement. 

(f>  The  Secretary  may  require  Federal 
agencies  engaged  In  any  activity  involving 
any  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  program 
to  provide  him  with  such  information  and 
reports,  ond  to  conduct  such  studies  and 
surveys,  as  he  may  deem  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  his 


prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  which  Is  Incon- 
sistent with  the  similar  requirement  of  the 
administering  agency  or  which  the  adminis- 
tering agency  does  not  Impose. 
TITLE  n— FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOB 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  PROGRAMS 
Part  A — Goant  Pbocoaus 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  ail.  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 


functions  under  this  title,  except  the  making  ^^  States  and  local  governments  to  assist 
of  rules,  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  them  in  planning.  estabUshlng.  operating. 
Administration.  coordlnaUng.  and  evaluating  projects  direct- 

ly or  through  contracu  with  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  for  the  development  of  more 
effective  education,  training,  research,  pre- 
vention, diversion,  treatment,  and  rehabili- 
tation programs  In  the  area  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency and  programs  to  Improve  the 
Juvenile  Justice  system. 


(h)  The  Secretary  may  utilize  the  services 
and  facilities  of  any  Federal  agency  and  of 
any  other  public  agency  or  Institution  In  ac- 
cordance with  appropriate  agreements,  and 
to  pay  for  such  services  either  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 


ALLOCATION 

Sec.  212.  (a)  In  accordance  with  rules  pre- 
scribed under  this  title,  funds  shall  be  allo- 
cated annually  among  the  States  on  the  basts 
of  relative  population  of  people  under  is 
years  of  age.  No  such  alloiment  to  any  State 
shall  be  less  than  »150,000.  except  that  for 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
no  allotment  shall  be  less  than  950,000. 

(b)  Except  for  funds  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  If  any  amount  so  allotted 
remains  unobligated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  such  funds  shall  be  reallocated  In  a 
manner  eqiUtable  and  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Funds  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1975  may  be  obligated  In 
accordance  wltli  subsection  (a)  until  June 
30,  1976.  after  which  time  they  may  be  re- 
allocated. Any  amount  so  reallocated  shall 
be  In  addition  to  the  amounts  already 
allotted  and  available  to  the  States,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa.  Guam,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for 
the  same  period. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  rules  prescribed 
under  this  title,  a  portion  of  any  allotment 
to  any  State  under  this  part  shall  be  avail- 
able to  develop  a  State  plan  and  to  pay  that 
portion  of  the  expenditures  which  are  neces- 
sary for  efficient  administration.  No:  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  total  annual  allot- 
ment of  such  State  shall  be  available  for 
such  purposes.  The  State  shall  make  avaU- 
able  needed  funds  for  planning  and  adminis- 
tration to  local  governments  within  the  State 
on  an  equitable  basis. 

(d)  Financial  assistance  extended  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 90  percent  of  the  approved  costs  of  any 
assisted  programs  or  activities.  The  non-Ped- 
eral  share  shall  be  made  only  through  the 
use  of  cash  or  other  monetary  instruments. 

SPECIAI.   EMPHASIS   PSEVSNTION   AND   THXAT- 
MENT   PBOCOAMS;    AtTTBOBIZATXON 

SEC.  213.  (a)  Not  less  than  25  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  available  only 
for  special  emphasis  prevention  and  treat- 
ment grants  and  contracts  made  pursuant 
to  this  section  and  section  215. 

(b)  Among  applicants  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section,  priority  shall  be 
given  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations or  Institutions  which  have  had 
experience  In  dealing  with  youth.  Not  leas 
than  20  percent  of  the  funds  available  for 
grants  and  contracts  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  available  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  such  pirlvate  nonprofit  agencies. 
organizations,  or  institutions. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to  and 
enter  into  contracts  with  public  and  private 
agencies,  organizations,  Institutions,  or  in- 
dividuals to — 

(1)  develop  and  implement  new  ap- 
proaches, techniques,  and  methods  with  re- 
spect to  Juvenile  delinquency  programs; 

(2)  develop  and  maintain  community- 
based  alternatives  to  traditional  forms  of  in- 
stitutionalization; 

(3)  develop  and  Implement  programs  to 
keep  students  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  to  prevent  unwarranted  and  ar- 
bitrary Buspen^ons  and  expulsions; 

(4)  develop  and  Implement  effective  means 
of  diverting  JuvenUes  from  the  traditional 
JuvenUe  Justice  and  correctional  system: 

(5)  Improve  the  capability  of  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations  to  pro- 
vide services  for  delinquents  and  youths  In 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent;  and 

(6)  facilitate  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Institute  as  aet  forth  pur- 
suant to  section  309. 

STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  214.  (a)  In  order  to  receive  formula 
grants  under  this  part,  a  State  shall  submit 
a  plan  for  carrying  out  its  purposes.  In  ac- 
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cordonce  with  rules  prescribed  under  this 
title,  such  plan  shall — 

(1)  establish  or  designate  a  single  State 
agency,  or  designate  any  other  agency,  as  the 
sole  agency  responsible  for  the  preparation 
and  administration  of  the  plan; 

(2)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
State  agency  has  or  will  have  authority,  by 
legislation  If  necessary,  to  Implement  such 
plan  m  conformity  with  this  part; 

(3)  provide  for  supervision  of  the  programs 
funded  under  this  Act  by  the  State  agency 
by  a  State  supervisory  board  appointed  by 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State  (A) 
which  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  16  per- 
sons who  have  training,  experience,  or  spe- 
cial knowledge  concerning  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency  or  the 
administration  of  Ju  venlle  Justice;  ( B ) 
which  shall  Include  representation  of  units 
of  local  government,  law  enforcement  and 
Juvenile  Justice  agencies  such  as  law  enforce- 
ment, correction  or  probation  personnel,  and 
Juvenile  or  family  court  Judges,  and  public 
agencies  concerned  with  delinquency  preven- 
tion or  treatment  such  as  welfare,  social 
services,  mental  health,  education,  youth 
service  departments,  or  alternative  youth 
systems;  (C)  which  shall  Include  represent- 
atives of  private  organizations  concerned 
with  delinquency  prevention  or  treatment; 
concerned  witb  neglected  or  dependent  chil- 
dren; concerned  with  the  quality  of  Juvenile 
Justice,  education,  or  social  services  for  chil- 
dren; which  utilize  volunteers  to  work  with 
delinquents  or  potential  delinquents;  com- 
munity-based delinquency  prevention  or 
treatment  programs;  and  organizations 
which  represent  employees  affected  by  this 
Act;  (D)  a  majority  of  whose  members  (in- 
cluding the  Chairman)  shall  not  be  full-time 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State,  or  any  local  government;  (E)  at  least 
one-third  of  whose  members  shall  be  under 
the  age  of  26  at  the  time  of  appointment  and 
of  whom  at  least  two  shall  have  been  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Justice  system;  and 
(F)  which  shall  have  the  authority  to  ap- 
prove, after  consultation  with  private  agen- 
cies and  alternative  youth  systems,  any  pro- 
posed modification  of  a  State  plan  before 
such  proposed  modification  Is  submitted  to 
the  Secretary; 

( 4 )  provide  for  the  active  consultation 
with  and  participation  of  local  governments 
In  the  development  of  a  State  plan  which 
adequately  takes  Into  account  the  needs  and 
requests  of  local  governments; 

(5)  provide  that  at  least  75  percent  of 
the  funds  received  by  the  State  under  sec- 
tion 212  shall  be  expended  through  programs 
of  local  government  Insofar  as  they  ore  con- 
sistent with  the  State  plan,  except  that  this 
provision  may  be  waived  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  for  any  State  if  the  seriices 
for  delinquent  or  potentially  delinquent 
youth  are  organized  primarily  on  a  statewide 
basis; 

(6)  provide  that  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  local  government  shall  assign 
responsibility  for  the  preparation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  local  government's  part 
of  the  State  plan,  or  for  the  supervision  of 
the  preparation  and  administration  of  the 
local  government's  part  of  the  State  plan,  to 
that  agency  within  the  local  government's 
structure  which  can  most  effectively  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  shall  provide 
for  supervision  of  the  programs  funded  un- 
der this  Act  by  the  local  agency  by  a  board 
which  meets  the  appropriate  requirements  of 
paragraph  (3): 

(7)  provide,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble, for  on  equitable  distribution  of  the  as- 
sistance received  under  section  212  within 
the  State: 

(8)  set  forth  a  detailed  study  of  the  State 
needs  for  an  effective,  comprehensive,  co- 
ordinated approach  to  Juvenile  delinquency 
prevention  and  treatment  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Juvenile  Justice  system,  Includ- 


ing an  Itemized  estimated  cost  of  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  such  pro- 
grams; 

(9)  provide  that  not  less  than  76  percent 
of  the  funds  available  to  such  State  or  to 
any  local  government  of  such  State  under 
this  part,  whether  expended  directly  by  the 
State  or  by  the  local  government  or  through 
contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies, 
shall  be  used  for  advanced  techniques  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  development,  maintenance, 
and  expansion  of  programs  and  services  de- 
signed to  prevent  Juvenile  delinquency,  to 
divert  Juveniles  from  the  JuvenUe  Justice 
system,  and  to  provide  community- based  al- 
ternatives to  Juvenile  detention  ond  correc- 
tional facilities;  such  advanced  techniques 
shall  Include  community- based  programs  and 
services  relating  to  various  aspects  of  Juvenile 
delinquency,  youth  service  bureaus  to  assist 
delinquent  and  other  youth,  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation and  prevention  programs,  alcohol 
abuse  education  and  prevention  programs, 
programs  to  encourage  youth  to  remain  in 
school,  improvement  of  probation  programs 
and  services,  statewide  programs  designed  to 
increase  the  use  of  nonsecure  community- 
based  facilities  for  the  commitment  of  Ju- 
veniles, and  youth -Initiated  programs  and 
outreach  programs  designed  to  assist  youth 
who  otherwise  would  not  be  reached  by 
assistance  programs; 

(10)  encourage  the  development  of  an  ade- 
quate research,  training,  and  evaluation  ca- 
pacity within  the  State; 

(11)  encourage  the  placement  of  Juveniles 
In  shelter  facilities,  rather  than  juvenile  de- 
tention or  correctional  facilities.  If  such  Juve- 
niles are  charged  with  or  have  committed  of- 
fenses which  would  not  be  criminal  U 
committed  by  an  adult;  discourage  the  in- 
carceration of  Juveniles  with  adults;  and 
encourage  the  establishment  of  monitoring 
systems  designed  to  augment  the  commit- 
ment policies  described  In  this  paragraph: 

(12)  provide  assurances  that  assistance 
will  be  available  on  an  equitable  basis  to  deal 
with  all  disadvantaged  youth,  including  fe- 
males, minority  youth,  and  mentally,  emo- 
tionally, or  physically  handicapped  youth; 

1 13)  provide  for  procedures  which  will  be 
established  for  protecting  under  Federal, 
State,  and  local  law  the  rights  of  recipients 
of  services  and  which  will  assure  appropri- 
ate privacy  with  regards  to  records  relating 
to  such  services  provided  to  any  Individual 
under  the  State  plan; 

(14)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  necessary  to  as- 
sure prudent  use.  proper  disbursement,  and 
accurate  accounting  of  funds  received  under 
this  title. 

( 15)  provide  reasonable  assiu-ance  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  this 
part  for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to 
supplement  and  increase  (but  not  supplant) , 
to  the  extent  feasible  and  practical,  the  level 
of  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds 
that  would  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds  be  made  available  for  the  programs 
described  in  this  part,  and  will  in  no  event 
replace  such  State,  local,  and  other  non- 
Fetferal  funds; 

(16)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  hut  not  less  often  than 
annually,  review  Its  plan  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  an  analysts  and  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  programs  and  activities 
carried  out  under  the  plan,  and  any  mod- 
ifications m  the  plan.  Including  the  survey 
of  State  and  local  needs,  which  it  considers 
necessary; 

(17)  contain  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  pre- 
scribe to  assure  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title;  and 

(18)  provide  that  fair  and  equitable  ar- 
rangement.5  are  made  to  protect  the  Inter- 
ests of  employees  affected  by  assistance 
luider  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 


plan  and  any  mcdiflcatton  thereof  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a), 
(c)  In  the  event  that  any  State  falls  to 
submit  a  plan,  or  submits  a  plan,  or  any 
modification  thereof  which  the  Secretary, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  determmes  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (al.  the  Secretary 
shall  make  the  allotment  of  such  State 
under  the  provisions  of  section  212  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  private  agencies  In 
such  State  for  programs  under  sectUms  313 
and  215. 

API>LICATIONS 

Sec.  215.  (a)  Any  agency.  Institution,  or 
individual  desiring  to  receive  a  grant,  or 
enter  Into  any  contract  under  this  section  or 
section  213.  shall  submit  an  application  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
or  accompanied  by  such  information,  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

<b)  In  accordance  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  each  such  applica- 
tion shall — 

(1)  provide  that  the  program  for  which  as- 
sistance under  this  title  is  sought  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
the  applicant; 

(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
section  214: 

(3)  provide  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  such  program; 

(4)  provide  for  regular  evaluation  ctf  the 
program: 

(5)  indicate  that  the  applicant  has  re- 
quested the  review  of  the  application  from 
the  State  agency  or  local  agency  designated 
under  section  214.  when  appropriate; 

(6)  Indicate  ibe  response  of  the  State 
agency  or  the  local  agency  to  the  request  for 
review  and  comment  on  the  application; 

(7t  provide  that  regular  reports  on  the 
program  .shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  and 
to  the  State  agency'  and  local  agency,  when 
appropriate;  and 

(8)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  prudent  use.  proper  disbursement, 
and  accurate  accounting  of  funds  received 
under  this  title. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  or  not  to  ap- 
prove applications  for  grant*  under  this  title, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider — 

(1)  the  relative  cost  and  effectiveness-  of 
the  proposed  program  in  effectuating  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  the  prc^TOsed  pro- 
gram will  incorporate  new  or  innovative  tech- 
niques; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  pro- 
gram meets  the  objectives  and  priorities  of 
the  State  plan,  when  a  State  plan  has  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  section  214 
(b)  and  when  the  location  and  scope  of  the 
program  make  such  consideration  appropri- 
ate; 

(4)  the  increases  in  capacity  of  the  public 
and  private  agency,  institution,  or  individ- 
ual to  provide  ser\-lces  to  delinquents  or 
youths  In  danger  of  becoming  delinquent. 

*5>  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  proj- 
ect serves  communities  which  have  high 
rates  of  youth  unemployment,  school  drop- 
out, and  delinquency:  and 

(G)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  pro- 
grams facUltate  the  implementation  of  the 
reconunendatlons  of  the  Institute  as  set  fortb 
pursuant  to  section  309. 

Part  B — General  Pbo^isions 
withholdinc 

SEC-  221.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  giv- 
ing reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  a  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this 
title,  finds— 

(1 )  that  the  prc^rom  or  acttvltj-  for  which 
such  grant  was  mode  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  tlUe,  or 
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(2)  that  In  tne  operBtlon  or  Uie  program 
or  activity  there  is  failure  to  comply  aub- 
stactUtUy  wltb  any  such  provision, 
the  secretary  shall  notify  such  recipient  of 
his  findings  and  no  further  paj^ments  may  be 
made  to  such  recipient  under  this  title  (or  in 
his  discretion  that  the  State  agency  shall 
not  make  further  payments  to  specified  pro- 
grams affected  by  the  failure)  by  the  Secre- 
tary imtll  be  is  satisfied  that  such  noncom- 
pliance baa  been,  or  will  promptly  be.  cor- 
rected. 

USB   OF    fTJNDS 

Ssc.  233.  (a)  Funds  paid  to  any  State  pub- 
lic or  private  agency.  Institution,  or  indi- 
vidual (whether  directly  or  through  a  State 
agency  or  local  agency)  may  be  used  for — 

tl)  securing,  developing,  or  operating  the 
program  designed  to  carry  out  the  purpo&es 
of  this  Act:  and 

(2)  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  construction  of  innovative  community- 
based  facilities  for  less  than  30  persons  which. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  are  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act 

(b)  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (a). 
no  fvmds  futld  to  any  public  or  private  agen- 
cy, institution,  or  Individual  under  this  title 
(whether  directly  or  through  a  State  agency 
or  local  agency)  may  be  used  for  construc- 
tloa 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  333.  (a)  In  accordance  wltb  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary.  It  Is  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  programs  funded  under 
tbls  title  Ehall  continue  to  receive  financial 
assistance,  except  that  such  assistance  shall 
not  continue  If  the  yearly  evaluation  of  such 
programs  is  not  satlafactory. 

(b)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
when  there  Is  no  other  way  to  fund  an  essen- 
tial Juvenile  delinquency  program,  the  State 
may  utilize  2S  [wrcent  of  the  funds  available 
to  It  under  this  Act  to  meet  tbe  non-Federal 
matching  share  requirement  for  any  other 
Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  program  grant. 

(c)  Whenever  tbe  Secretary  determines 
that  It  will  contribute  to  the  purposes  of 
tbls  Act,  he  may  require  the  recipient  of  any 
grant  or  contract  to  contribute  nwney.  facil- 
ities, or  services  up  to  25  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  involved. 

(d)  Payments  imder  this  title,  pursuant 
to  a  grant  or  contract,  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustment,  In  tbe  case  of  grants, 
on  account  of  previously  made  overpayments 
or  underpayments)  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursements.  In  such  Installments  and  on 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine. 

TITLE  ni — INSTITUTE  FOR  CONTINIIINO 
STUDIES  OP  THE  PREVENTION  OF  JU- 
VENILE DELINQUENCY 

ISTABIJBHUCNT   AND   PITaPOSE 

Sec.  301  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  Institute  to  be  known  as  the  Institute  for 
Continuing  Studies  of  the  Prevention  of 
Jui-enlie  Delinquency,  The  Institute  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  through 
the  Administration. 

Ibt  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  In- 
stitute to  provide  a  coordinating  center  for 
the  collection,  preparation,  and  dissemination 
of  useful  data  regarding  the  treatment  and 
control  of  Juvenile  offenders,  and  It  shall  also 
be  the  purpose  of  the  Institute  to  provide 
training  for  representatives  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement  offlcers,  teachera 
and  other  educational  personnel.  Juvenile 
welfare  workers.  Juvenile  Judges  and  Ju- 
dicial personnel,  probation  personnel,  cor- 
rectional personnel,  and  other  persons.  In- 
eludlng  lay  personnel,  connected  with  the 
treatment  and  control  of  Juvenile  offenders. 
ruNcnoNS 
Skc.  302.  Tbe  Institute  shall — 

fl)  serve  as  an  Information  bank  by  col- 
lecting systematically  and  synthesizing  the 
data  and  knowledge  obtained  from  studies 


and  research  by  public  and  private  agencies, 
institutions,  or  individuals  concerning  all 
aspects  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  Including 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  Juvenile 
delinquency: 

(3)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  and  Infor- 
mation center  for  the  preparation,  publica- 
tion, and  dissemination  of  all  Information 
regarding  Juvenile  delinquency,  including 
State  and  local  Juvenile  delinquency  preven- 
tion and  treatment  programs  and  plans, 
availability  of  resources,  training  and  edu- 
cational programs,  statistics,  and  other  per- 
tinent data  and  Information; 

(3)  disseminate  pertinent  data  and  studies 
(Including  a  periodic  Journal)  to  individu- 
als, agencies,  and  organizations  concerned 
with  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency; 

(4)  prepare.  In  cooperation  with  educa- 
tional institutions.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  and  appropriate  Individuals  and 
private  agencies,  such  studies  as  It  considers 
to  be  necessary  with  respect  to  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  related  matters.  Including  recommenda- 
tions designed  to  promote  effective  preven- 
tion and  treatment: 

(5)  devL»e  and  conduct  In  various  geo- 
graphical locations,  seminars  and  workshops 
providing  contlnumg  studies  for  persons  en- 
gaged In  working  directly  wltb  Juveniles  and 
Juvenile  offenders; 

(6)  devlaa  and  conduct  a  training  pro- 
gram. In  accordance  with  tbe  provisions  of 
sections  305.  306,  and  307.  of  short-term  In- 
struction In  the  latest  proven-effective  meth- 
ods of  prevention,  control,  and  treatment  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  for  correctional  and 
law  enforcement  personnel,  teachers  and 
other  educational  personnel.  Juvenile  wel- 
fare workers.  Juvenile  Judges  and  Judicial 
personnel,  probation  officers,  and  other  per- 
sons (IncUiding  lay  personnel)  connected 
with  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency. 

(7)  develop  technical  training  teams  to 
aid  In  tbe  development  of  training  pro- 
grams in  the  States  and  to  assist  State  and 
local  agencies  which  work  directly  with  Ju- 
veniles and  Juvenile  offenders; 

(8)  conduct,  encourage,  and  coordinate 
research  and  evaluation  Into  any  aspect  of 
Juvenile  delinquency,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  new  programs  and  methods  which 
show  promise  of  making  a  contribution  to- 
ward the  prevention  and  treatment  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency; 

(9)  encourage  the  development  of  dem- 
onstration projects  in  new  and  Innovative 
techniques  and  methods  to  prevent  and 
treat  Juvenile  delinquency; 

(10)  provide  for  tbe  evaluation  of  all  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  Act  in  order  to 
determine  the  results  and  tbe  effectlvenes  of 
such  programs; 

(11)  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  any 
other  Federal.  State,  or  local  Juvenile  de- 
linquency program,  as  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Secretary;  and 

(12)  disseminate  the  results  of  such  eval- 
uations and  research  and  demonstration  ac- 
tivities, particularly  to  persons  actively  work- 
ing In  tbe  field  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

POWERS 

Sec.  303.  fa)  The  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  specified  In  this  Act  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Institute  shall  not  be  transferred 
elsewhere  or  within  any  Federal  agency  un- 
less specifically  hereafter  authorized  by  the 
Congress.  In  addition  to  the  other  powers, 
express  and  implied,  the  Institute  may — 

(1)  request  any  Federal  agency  to  supply 
such  statistics,  data,  program  reports,  and 
other  material  as  the  Institute  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  its  functions: 

(2)  arrange  with  and  reimburse  the  heads 
of  Federal  agencies  for  the  use  of  personnel 
or  facilities  or  equipment  of  such  agencies; 

(3)  confer  with  and  avail  Itaelf  of  the  co- 
operation, services,  records,  and  facilities  of 


State,  municipal,  or  other  public  or  private 
local  agencies; 

(4)  enter  Into  contracts  with  public  c>r 
private  agencies,  organizations,  or  Individ- 
uals, for  the  partial  performance  of  any  of 
the  functions  of  the  Institute;  and 

(5)  compensate  consultants  and  members 
of  technical  advisory  councils  who  are  not 
In  the  regular  fulltlme  employ  of  the  United 
States,  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Admhi- 
Istrator  of  tbe  Institute  but  not  exceeding 
•75  per  diem  and  while  away  from  home,  or 
regular  place  of  business,  they  may  bo 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  Meu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  for 
persons  la  the  Qovernment  service  employed 
intermittently. 

(b)  Any  Federal  agency  which  receives  « 
request  from  the  Institute  under  subsection 
(a)  (I )  may  cooperate  with  the  Institute  and 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
consult  with  and  furnish  Information  and 
advice  to  the  Institute. 

ADaOKISTBATOR  AND  STAFP 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Institute  shall  have  an 
Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  and  who  shall  nerve  at  the  pleosun 
of  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  have  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  the  organisa- 
tion, employees,  enroUees.  financial  affaln, 
and  other  operations  of  the  Institute.  Be 
may  employ  such  staff,  faculty  and  admin- 
istrative personnel  as  are  necessary  for  tbe 
functioning  of  the  Institute. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  have  the 
power  to^ 

(1)  acquire  and  hold  real  and  personal 
property  for  the  Institute; 

(2)  receive  gifts,  donations,  and  trusts  oo 
behalf  of  the  Institute;  and 

(3)  appoint  such  technical  or  other  ad- 
visory councils  comprised  of  consultants  to 
guide  and  advise  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Administrator  may  delegate  hla 
powers  tmder  the  Act  to  such  employees  of 
the  Institute  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

ESTABLJSHMKHT  OF  TftAININQ   PBOCOAU 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
within  the  Institute  a  training  program  de- 
signed to  train  enrollees  with  respect  to 
methods  and  techniques  for  the  preventlm 
and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

<b)  Enrollees  in  the  training  program  es- 
tablished under  this  section  shall  be  drawn 
from  correctional  and  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel, teachers  and  other  educational  per- 
sonnel. Juvenile  welfare  workers,  JuvenOs 
Judges  and  Judicial  personnel,  probation 
officers,  and  other  persons  (Including  lay 
personnel)  connected  with  the  preventloa 
and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

CUEaiCULCM  POa  TBAININO  PaOBLXH 

Sxc.  306.  The  Secretary  shall  design  and 
supervise  a  curriculum  for  the  training  pro- 
gram established  by  section  305  which  shall 
utilize  an  interdisciplinary  approach  with 
respect  to  the  prevention  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency, the  treatment  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quents, and  the  diversion  of  youths  from  the 
Juvenile  Justice  system.  Such  curriculum 
shall  be  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  en- 
rollees of  Uie  training  program. 

ENBOLLMXHT   FOB   TRAININC   PSOCRAM 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Any  person  seeking  to  enroll 
in  the  training  program  established  ucder 
section  305  shall  transmit  an  application  to 
,the  Administrator,  in  such  form  and 
according  to  such  procedures  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  prescribe. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  make  the 
final  determination  with  respect  to  tbe  ad- 
mittance of  any  person  to  the  training  pro- 
gram. The  Administrator.  In  making  such 
determination,  shall  seek  to  assure  that 
persons  admitted  to  the  training  program 
are  broadly  representative  of  tbe  categories 
described  in  section  306(b). 
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(c)  While  studying  at  the  Institute  and 
while  traveling  In  connection  with  his  study 
(including  authorized  field  trips) .  each 
person  enrolled  in  the  Institute  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses  and  a  per  diem 
allowance  in  the  same  manner  as  prescribed 
for  persons  employed  Intermittently  In  the 
Government  service  under  section  5703(b) 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sfc.  308.  The  Administrator  shall  develop 
annually  and  submit  to  the  President  and 
each  House  of  the  Congress,  prior  to  June  90, 
a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Institute 
and  on  research,  demonstration,  training,  and 
evaluation  programs  funded  under  this  title, 
including  a  review  of  the  results  of  such 
programs,  an  asse-;sement  of  the  application 
of  such  results  to  existing  and  new  Juvenile 
de'luquency  programs,  and  detailed  recom- 
tner.dations  for  future  research,  demonstra- 
tion, training,  and  evaluation  pr<^rams. 

DnsLOPMnnr  or  standards  por  JirvENtLE 

JUSTICE 

Sec  309.  The  Institute,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary,  shall  conduct  a 
study  for  the  development  of  standards  for 
Juvenile  Justice.  The  Institute  shall,  no  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  submit  to  the  President 
and  to  each  House  of  the  Congress  a  report 
based  upon  such  study.  Such  report  shall 
contain  a  detailed  Btaiem.ent  of  reconunended 
standards  for  the  administration  of  Juvenile 
Justice  at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  level, 
and  shall  recommend— 

(1)  Federal  action,  including  administra- 
tive budgetary,  and  legislative  action,  re- 
quired to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  such 
standards  throughout  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  State  and  local  action  to  facilitate  the 
adoption  of  such  standards  for  Juvenile  jus- 
tice at  the  State  and  local  level. 

information  from  fedcrai.  agencies 
Sec  310.  Each  Federal  agency  shall  furnish 
to  The  Secretary  such   Information   as  tbe 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  title. 

RECORDS 

Sec.  311.  Records  coutalntng  the  identity 
o!  any  Juvenile  gathered  for  purposes  pxii- 
suant  to  this  title  may  under  no  circum- 
stances be  disclosed  or  transferred  to  any  in- 
dividual or  to  any  public  or  private  agency. 

TITLE   IV— RUNAWAY   YOUTH   ACT 
SHORT    TITUE 

Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Runaway  Youth  Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sec  402.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 
(1)  the  number  of  juveniles  "-ho  leave  and 
remain  away  from  home  without  parental 
pprmlsslon  has  Increased  to  alarming  propor- 
tions, creating  a  substantial  law  enforcement 
prcblem  for  the  communities  inundated,  and 
significantly  endangering  the  young  people 
who  are  without  resources  and  live  on  the 
street; 

i2)  the  exact  nature  of  the  problem  is  not 
well  defined  because  national  statistics  on 
the  size  and  profile  of  the  runaway  youth 
population  are  not  tabulated; 

(3)  many  such  young  people,  because  of 
their  age  and  situation,  are  urgently  In  need 
or  temporary  shelter  and  counseling  services; 

(4)  the  problem  of  locating,  detaining,  and 
r^Turning  runaway  children  should  not  be 
the  lesponslbllity  of  already  overbiirdened 
police  departments  and  Juvenile  Justice  au- 
thorities; and 

'5)  In  view  of  the  Interstate  nature  of  the 
problem,  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  develop  accurate  report- 
ing of  the  problem  nationally  and  to  develop 
*n  effective  system  of  temporary  care  outside 
the  law  enforcement  structure. 


RU1.ES 

Sec.  403.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
rules  as  he  considers  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  tbe  purposes  of  this  title. 
PAHT  A — Grant  Progsav 

PURPOSES    or    GRANT    PROGSAU 

Src,  411.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  and  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  localities  and  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part.  Grants  under  this  part  shall  be  made 
lor  the  purpose  of  developing  local  facilities 
to  deal  primarily  with  the  immediate  needs 
of  runaway  youth  in  a  manner  which  Is  out- 
side the  law  enforcement  structure  and  Juve- 
nile Justice  system.  The  size  of  such  grant 
shall  be  determined  by  the  number  of  run- 
away youi'i  in  the  community  and  the  exist- 
ing availabUlcy  of  services.  Among  applicants 
priority  shall  t>e  given  to  private  organiza- 
tions or  Institutions  which  have  had  pajt  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  runaway  youth. 

ELtCIBILJTT 

Sec.  412.  (a)  To  be  eligible  for  asslsunce 
under  this  part,  an  applicant  shall  propose  to 
establish,  strengthen,  or  fund  an  existing  or 
proposed  runaway  house,  a  locally  controlled 
facility  providing  temporary  shelter,  and 
counseling  services  to  JuvenUes  who  have  left 
home  without  the  permission  of  their  parents 
or  guardians. 

(b)  In  order  to  qualify  for  assistance  un- 
der this  part,  an  applicant  shall  submit  a 
plan  to  the  Secretary  meeting  the  follow- 
ing requirements  and  Including  the  follow- 
ing Information.  Each  house— 

{1)  shall  be  located  In  an  area  which  Is 
demonstrably  frequented  by  or  easily  reach- 
able by  runaway  youth; 

(2)  shall  have  a  maximum  capacity  of  no 
more  than  20  children,  with  a  ratio  of  staff 
to  children  of  sufficient  proportion  to  assure 
adequate  supervision  and  treatment; 

(3)  shall  develop  adequate  plans  for  con- 
tacting the  child's  parents  or  relatives  (If 
such  action  is  required  by  SUte  law)  and 
assuring  the  safe  return  of  the  child  ac- 
cording to  the  best  interests  of  the  child. 
for  contacting  local  government  officials 
pursuant  to  Informal  arrangements  estab- 
lished with  such  officials  by  the  runaway 
house,  and  for  providing  for  other  appro- 
priate alternative  living  arrangements; 

(4)  shall  develop  an  adequate  plan  for 
assuring  proper  relations  with  law  enforce- 
ment personnel,  and  the  return  ol  runaway 
youths  from  correctional  institutions; 

(5)  shall  develop  an  adequate  plan  for 
aftercare  counseling  involving  runaway 
youth  and  their  parents  within  the  State 
in  which  the  runaAay  house  is  located  and 
for  assuring,  as  possible,  that  aftercare  Berv- 
Ices  win  be  provided  to  those  children  who 
are  returned  beyond  the  State  In  which  the 
runaway  house  Is  located; 

(6)  shall  keep  adequate  statistical  records 
profiling  the  children  and  parents  which  It 
serves,  except  that  records  maintained  on 
Individual  runaway  youths  shall  not  be  dis- 
closed without  parental  consent  to  anyone 
other  than  another  agency  compiling  statisti- 
cal records  or  a  government  agency  Involved 
in  the  disposition  of  criminal  charges 
against  an  individual  runaway  youth,  and 
reports  or  other  documents  based  on  such 
statistical  records  shall  not  disclose  the 
identity  of  individual  runaway  youths; 

(7)  shall  submit  annual  reports  to  the 
Secretary  detailing  how  the  bouse  has  been 
able  to  meet  the  goals  of  its  plans  and  re- 
porting the  statistical  summaries  required 
by  paragraph  (6); 

(8)  shall  demonstrate  Its  ability  to  oper- 
ate under  accounting  procedures  and  fiscal 
control  devices  as  required  by  the  Secretary; 

(9)  shall  submit  a  budget  estimate  with 
respect  to  the  plan  submitted  by  such  boxise 
under  this  subsection;  and 


(101  shall  supply  such  other  Information 
as  the  Secretary  reasonably  deems  necessary. 

APPROVAL  BT  SEC&ETAaT 

Sec.  413.  An  application  bv  a  State,  locality, 
or  nonprofit  private  agency  for  a  grant  under 
this  part  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
only  if  it  Is  consL^tent  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  this  part  and  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  section  412.  Priority  shall 
be  given  to  grants  smaller  than  »75.000  In 
considering  grant  applications  under  this 
part,  priority  shall  he  given  to  any  applicant 
whose  program  budget  u  smaller  than 
•100,000. 

GRANTS  TO  PRIVATE  AGENCIES;  STAFFING 

Sec.  414.  Nothing  In  this  part  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deny  grants  to  nonprofit  private 
agencies  which  are  fully  controlled  by  pri- 
vate boards  or  persons  but  which  In  other 
respects  meet  the  requirements  of  this  part 
and  agree  to  be  legally  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  runaway  house.  Nothing  In 
thU  part  shall  give  the  Federal  Government 
control  over  the  auffing  and  personnel  de- 
cisions of  facilities  receiving  Federal  funds. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  415.  The  Secretary  shall  annually  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  status  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  runaway  houses  which 
are  funded  under  this  part,  with  particular 
attention  to- 
il) their  effectiveness  In  alleviating  the 
problems  of  runaway  youth; 

(2)  their  abuily  to  reunite  children  with 
their  families  and  to  encourage  the  resolu- 
tion of  intrafanuiy  problems  through  coun- 
seling and  other  services: 

(3)  their  effectiveness  in  strengthening 
family  relationships  and  encouraging  stable 
living  conditions  for  chUdren;  and 

(4)  their  effectiveness  In  helping  youth 
decide  upon  a  future  course  of  action. 

FEOZttAL  SHARE 

Sec.  416.  (a)  The  Federal  share  for  tb9 
acquisition  and  renovation  of  existing  struc- 
tures, the  provision  of  counseling  services 
staff  training,  and  the  general  costs  of  oper-' 
atlons  of  such  facilltys  budget  for  anv  fis- 
cal year  shall  be  90  percent.  The  non-Federal 
Share  may  be  In  cash  or  in  ktnd.  fairly  evalu- 
ated by  the  Secretary.  Including  plant,  equip- 
ment.  or  services.  '^ 

(b)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  In  installments,  in  advance  or  by  wav 
of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpavments  or  under- 
payments, "-luw 

Part  B— Statistical  StravEY 

BUR vet;  aCPORT 

Sec  421.  The  Secretary  shall  gather  in- 
formation and  carry  out  a  comprehensive 
statistical  survey  defining  the  major  charac- 
teristics of  the  runaway  youth  poptilatlon 
and  determining  the  areas  of  the  Nation 
most  affected.  Such  survey  shall  Include  the 
age.  sex.  and  socioeconomic  background  of 
runaway  youth,  the  places  from  which  and 
to  which  children  run.  and  the  relationship 
between  running  away  and  other  llJegal  be- 
havior. The  Secretary  shall  rpport  the  re- 
sults of  such  information  gathering  and  sur- 
vey to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Jane  30, 

RECORI^S 

Sec  422.  Records  containing  the  identity 
of  Individual  runaway  youths  gatliered  for 
EUtlstical  purposes  pursuant  to  section  421 
may  under  no  circumstances  bo  disclosed  or 
transferred  to  any  individual  or  to  any  pub- 
lic or  private  ogency. 

TITLE    V— COORDINATING    COUNCIL    ON 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec  501.  There  Is  hereby  established,  as 
an  Independent  organization  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  a  coun- 
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cU  to  be  known  a3  tlie  Coordinating  Council 
on  Juvealle  Delinquency  Prevention. 

UEMBCR5HIP 

Sec.  A02.  (ai  Tbe  Council  shall  consist  of 
six  regular  members  appointed  under  sub- 
section (cl  and  an  additional  number  of  ex 
officio  members  designated  by  subsection 
lb). 

(b)(1)  Tbe  following  Individuals  shall  be 
ex  otBclo  members  of  the  Council; 

(A)  the  Secretary  (or  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Department  of  Health,  Eduija- 
tlon,  and  Welfare.  If  so  designated  by  the 
Secretary): 

(B)  the  Director  of  the  Administration; 

(C)  the  Attorney  General  or  his  designee; 

(D)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  lor  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor,  U  so  designated  by  such 
Secretary); 

IE)  the  Director  of  the  Special  Action  Of- 
fice for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  or  his 
designee; 

IP)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (or  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  If  so  desig- 
nated by  such  Secretary ) ;   and 

lO)   the  Administrator  of  the  Institute. 

(2)  Any  Individual  designated  under  para- 
graph (1)(C)  or  paragraph  (1)(E)  shall  be 
selected  from  Individuals  who  exercise  slg- 
nlflcant  decisionmaking  authority  In  the 
Federal  agency  Inrolved. 

(c)  The  regular  members  of  the  Council 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  from 
persons  who  by  virtue  of  their  training  or 
experience  have  special  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  prevention  ond  treatment  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  or  the  administration  of  Juve- 
nile Justice.  At  least  three  members  shall  not 
have  attained  26  years  of  age  on  tbe  date  of 
their  appointment. 

(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  by  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3).  members  of  the  Council  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  luider  subsection 
(c)  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  four 
years. 

(3)  Of  the  members  first  appointed  to  the 
Council  under  subsection  (c)  — 

(A)  two  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
one  year. 

(B)  two  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
two  years,  and 

(C)  two  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
three  years,  as  designated  by  the  President 
at  the  time  of  appointment.  Such  members 
shall  be  appointed  within  ninety  days  after 
tbe  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title. 

(3)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.  A  member  may  serve  after  the 
expiration  of  his  term  until  a  successor  has 
taken  office. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  reappointment  to  the  Council. 

If)  The  Secretary  shall  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  Council.  The  Director  shall  serve  as 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Council.  The  Vice 
Chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Chairman. 

(g)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  least  six 
times  per  year  to  receive  reports  and  recom- 
mendations and  to  take  such  actions  as  may 
bo  considered  appropriate  by  members  of  the 
Council.  A  description  of  the  activities  of 
the  CoimcU  shall  be  Included  In  the  annual 
report  required  by  section  104(b)  (6). 
FtrrrcnoNS 

Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Council  shall  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  at  least  an- 
nually with  respect  to  coordination  of  the 
planning,  policy,  priorities,  operations,  and 
management  of  all  Federal  Juvenile  delin- 
quency programs. 

(b)  The  Council  shall,  through  a  subcom- 
mittee designated  by  the  Chairman,  review 
the  activities  and  administration  of  the  In- 
stitute and  shall  make  recommendations 
with  respect  to  such  activities  and  admin- 
istration. 


cxEcirrlvx  SEcaFTABT;  stajt 
Sec.   504.    (a)    Tbe  Chairman  shall,  with 
the   approval    of    the   Council,    appoint   on 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Council. 

(b)  The  Executive  Secretary  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  day-to-day  admmlstration 
of  the  Council. 

(c)  The  Executive  Secretary  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Council,  appoint  and  fix  the 
salary  of  such  personnel  as  he  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

COMPENSATION   AND  CXPENSES 

Sec  505.  (a)  Members  of  the  Council  who 
are  full-time  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  compensation 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  carrying  out  the  functions 
of  the  Council, 

(b)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
full-time  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  «10O  per  day,  including  travel- 
time  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  raeml)ers  of 
the  Council.  Memtwrs  .shall  be  entitled  to 
reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
In  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Council. 
TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

aUTHOBIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  601.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
titles  I,  n,  and  in  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $75,000,000  tor  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  •76,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  8125,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977,  and 
•175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1978. 

(b)  Not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  funds 
authorized  to  t>e  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
may  be  used  for  the  purposes  authorized 
under  title  I. 

(c)  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
may  be  used  for  purposes  authorized  under 
title  m. 

(d)  (1)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  part  A 
of  title  IV  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1975,  1978,  and  1977,  the  sum  of 
•10,000,000. 

(2)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  part  B 
of  title  IV  there  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  tSOO.OOO. 

(e)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  OS  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  Title  V. 

NONDISCRIMINATION  PBOVTSIONS 

Sec.  602.  (al  No  financial  assistance  for 
any  program  under  this  Act  shall  be  pro- 
vided unless  the  grant,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  such  program  specif- 
ically provides  that  no  person  with  respon- 
sibilities in  the  operation  of  such  program 
will  discriminate  with  respect  to  any  such 
program  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  sex,  political  affiliation,  or  be- 
liefs. 

(b)  No  person  In  the  United  States  shall 
on  the  ground  of  sex  be  excluded  from 
participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under,  or  be 
denied  employment  in  connection  with  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  assistance  un- 
der this  Act.  The  provisions  of  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  enforced  in  accordance  with 
section  603  of  the  ClvU  Bights  Act  of  1964. 
Section  603  of  such  Act  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  any  action  taken  to  enforce  such 
sentence.  This  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  any  other  legal  remedy 
that  a  person  may  have  If  such  person  Is  ex- 
cluded from  participation  In,  denied  the 
benefits  of,  subjected  to  discrimination  un- 
der,  or   denied   employment    in   connection 


with  any  program  or  activity  nceivlng  as- 
sistance under  this  Act. 

EPTECnVE  DATES 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  dat«  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  104(b)  (5),  section  104(bl(6), 
and  section  310  shall  take  effect  at  the  close 
of  December  31,  1974.  Section  105  shall  take 
effect  at  tbe  close  of  August  31, 1977. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
.^ct  to  provide  a  comprehensive,  coordinated 
approach  to  the  problems  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  with  the 
amendments  of  the  House,  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  House,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  conferees  on  be- 
half of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Eastland.  Mr.  McClelian,  Mr.  H«tn, 
Mr,  BcRDicK.  Mr.  Hrdska,  Mr.  HtroH 
Scott,  Mr.  Cook,  and  Mr.  Mathias  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  Calendar  952.  H.R.  15276,  be  indef- 
initely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w-lll  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  August  2,  1974,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  2665.  An  act  to  provide  for  Increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association  and  to 
permit  U.S.  citizens  to  purchase,  hold,  sell,  or 
otherwise  deal  with  gold  in  the  United  States 
or  abroad;  and 

S.  3477.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 9,  1955.  relating  to  school  fare  subsidy 
for  transportation  of  schoolchildren  wltliln 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  bu.=;tness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted; 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3648,  A  bui  to  establlsli  the  Barry  a 
Truman  memorial  scholarships,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1088) . 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Latior  and  Public  Welfare,  to  report  to 
the  Senate  a  bill  from  that  committee 
that  pertains  to  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Memorial  Scholarship  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  started  to  count  the 
list  of  cosponsors  of  this  measiue,  and 
I  just  could  not  complete  the  addition.  I 
carmot  add  that  fast,  and  the  figures 
get  too  high.  But  it  appears,  by  rough 
calculation,  that  better  than  two-thirds 
of  the  US.  Senate  has  seen  fit  to  join 
Senator  Symington,  who  Is  the  princi- 
pal sponsor  of  this  measure,  and  myself 
In  cosponsoring  this  bill.  I  think  that  Is 
an  outstanding  tribute  to  the  lat€  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Harry  S. 
Truman. 

Since  the  Chair  is  now  occupied  by  a 
distineuished  former  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  former  nominee 
of  the  Democratic  Party  for  the  Presi- 
dency (Mr.  HtmPHREY) .  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  the  name  of  Hcbert  Hihicphrey 
appears  as  one  of  the  very  distinguished 
cosponsors  of  this  measure, 

I  know  of  the  enormous  high  regard 
that  HoBERi  HmuPHREY  and  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey had  for  the  late  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  and  have  for  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Bess  Truman.  In  fact.  I  think  it  was  one 
of  the  greatest  days  in  the  life  of  Hubert 
HtrapHREY  when,  in  the  1948  Democratic 
Convratlon.  as  President  Truman  was 
renonmiated  at  a  time  when  few  thought 
he  cou^_wln.  a  relatively  obscure  Mayor 
from  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  took  the  floor 
of  the  Convention  and  fought  for  a  cause 
which  then  was  considered  to  be  unpopu- 
lar, contentious,  and  abrasive.  That  rel- 
atively unknown  Mayor  from  Minneajxi- 
lis.  Minn.,  electrified  that  Convention 
and  the  Nation,  and  gave  Impetus  and 
encouragement  to  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee. 

So  I  think  there  Is  an  inextricable 
linkage  between  the  name  of  Hitbert 
HttMPHREY  and  the  name  of  Harry  S. 
Truman,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  this 
very  important  bill  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Humphrey)  .  The  Chair  welcomes  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with   amendments: 

HJl.  16027.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rent 
No  93-1069).  ■-     •- 

strsMissiON  or  a  conference  report  on 

H.a.    14715 

Mr.  McGEE  submitted  a  report  from 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'H.R.  14715)  to  clarify  existing  author- 
ity for  employment  of  VThite  House  Of- 
fice and  Executive  Residence  personnel 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1066) . 


INTRODUCTION  OP   BILLS   AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 


and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    JAVITS     (tor    himself.    Mr. 
HtTMPHOxT,  Mr.  Musxix.  Mr.  Pxsct. 
Mr.  Peoimirz.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mrzzn- 
BAtm,  and  Mr,  TtTNNir) : 
8,3877.  A  bm  to  promote  accountability 
in  the  executive  branch  of  Oovemment,  to 
require  the  disclosure  of  the  financial  status 
of  public  oflldals,  to  establish  on  Office  of 
Legal  Counsel  to  the  Congress,  and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
SJ.  Res.  231.  A  jomt  resolution  estobUsb- 
ing  on  Emergency  Task  force  on  the  Econ- 
omy. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS     AND    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

HUMPHREY.     Mr.     MtTSKH.     Mr. 

Percy.  Mr.  Proxhire.  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  METZEHBAtm,  and  Mr.  Ttra- 

NEY)  : 

S.  3877.  A  bill  to  promote  accountabil- 
ity in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  require  the  di-sclosure  of  the 
financial  status  of  public  official.'!,  to  es- 
tablish an  Office  of  Legal  Counsel  to  the 
Congress,  and  for  other  purposes.  Refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

NATIONAL   PfSlITUTiONS   XETOSM   ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriat*  reference  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Humphrey. 
McrsKiE,  and  Percy  as  the  principal  spon- 
sors, and  with  Senators  Proxmire,  Moss, 
Meizenbaum.  and  Tunney.  the  National 
Institutions  Reform  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  received  and  appropriatelv  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC:ER  (Mr. 
Humphrey  1 .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  meas- 
ure provides  for  the  institutionalization 
of  authority  in  Congress  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  enable  it  more  equally  to 
perform  its  responsibilities  under  the 
Constitution,  my  view  being  and  the 
reason  for  the  measure  being  there  has 
l>een  an  enormous  shift  of  power  to  the 
executive  in  the  last  tliree  decades,  much 
of  which  we  surrendered  voluntarily,  and 
then  the  executive  branch  lias  usurped  a 
good  deal  more  power  than  we  handed 
over. 

The  National  Institutions  Reform  Act 
will.  I  beUeve,  help  effectively  in  the  el- 
fort  to  prevent  the  kind  of  abuses  of 
power  that  led  to  Watergate  and  the 
crisis  we  have  been  Uving  through.  I  be- 
lieve that  even  as  the  impeachment  in- 
quiry draws  to  its  conclusion,  we  must 
take  the  first  steps  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  similar  tragedies  in  the  future. 
With  my  colleagues  I  am  seeking  to  re- 
store the  balance  of  power  which  shifted 
so  far  in  favor  of  the  executive  branch 
as  to  have  helped  to  bring  us  to  this 
precipice. 

I  say  shift  of  power  because  I  believe 
that — partly  through  circumstance  and 
partly  through  acquiescence — we  in  Con- 
gress have,  during  the  past  three  dec- 
ades, been  too  ready,  even  too  willing  to 
delegate   the  people's  representation — 


that  which  could  not  be  delegated — too 
ready  to  surrender  that  which  we  had 
no  right  to  surrender. 

For  its  part,  the  executive  branch  has 
been  s-llling  to  participate  in  this  process 
by  usurping  even  more  power  than  we 
have  handed  over.  It  is  the  personal 
abuse  of  this  accumulated  power  that 
led  us  to  Watergate,  and  it  is  tills  im- 
balance we  m;ist  rectify  if  we  are  to  re- 
store the  moral  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  rebuild  our  people's 
faith  in  their  national  institutions  and 
in  our  ability  to  govern. 

One  of  the  great  virtues  of  our  system 
of  government  lies  in  the  fact  that  It 
enables  us  to  examine  and  correct  such 
past  errors  without  destroying  the  po- 
litical process  or  bringing  down  the  sys- 
tem of  government. 

What  we  are  seeing  in  these  impeach- 
ment proceedings  is  the  reaffirmation 
ttiat  every  U.S.  citizen — be  he  President 
or  common  man — is  subject  to  the  proc- 
ess of  law,  whatever  the  cost  in  personal 
embarrassment  and  discomfort. 

The  process  we  are  now  witnessing  Is, 
in  itself,  one  reaffirmation  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  implicit  In  article 
I  and  article  II  of  the  Constitution. 

My  own  War  Powers  Act,  passed  over 
Presidential  veto  last  year,  was  the  first 
step  in  restoring  to  Congress  some  of 
the  power  arrogated  to  the  executive  in 
the  past.  A  valuable  second  step,  the 
Budgiet  Control  bill — now  law — assures 
us  of  a  mechanism  to  allow  Congress  ade- 
quately to  determine  spending  priorities 
and  coordinate  spending  with  revenue 
raising.  This,  too,  will  restore  some  of  our 
legislative  power  by  enabling  Congress 
to  go  about  the  business  of  budgeting, 
appropriating  and  taxing  more  effi- 
ciently. 

There  are  other  measures  before  Con- 
gress aimed  at  equalizing  the  power  of 
the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches,  but  much  more  Is  needed.  Ac- 
cordingly, together  with  my  colleagues. 
I  will  introduce  on  Friday  the  National 
Institutions  Act  to  assure  that  Congress 
takes  the  initiative  in  establishing  the 
legislative  needs  of  the  cotmtry;  that  the 
President  and  his  agents  are  encouraged 
to  see  to  their  constitutional  obligations 
"that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed," 
and  that  executive  accountablUty  for 
that  execution  of  the  laws  is  rendered 
into  reality. 

The  provisions  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutions Reform  Act,  call,  specifically,  for 
the  following  reforms : 

First,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  report  annually  to  Congress 
on  the  steps  he  has  taken  to  implement 
laws  and  resolutions  passed  by  Congress 
during  iu  last  session.  The  President  in 
his  report  to  the  Congress  shall  respond 
to  questions  from  the  standing  commit- 
tees of  each  House  to  be  transmitted  by 
the  respective  Rules  Committees. 

After  the  receipt  of  the  President's  re- 
port a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  will  be 
enawited  approving  or  disapproving  the 
actions  of  the  Executive  contained  in  the 
report,  and  any  disapproval  is  to  specify 
what  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  execute  the  laws  in  accordance 
with  congressional  Intent. 
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Additional!}-,  officials  requiring  Senate 
confinnation,  tlie  heads  of  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  and  the  Domes- 
tic Council  and  the  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  are  required  to 
appear  before  each  House  to  answr 
questions  at  regular  intervals. 

Finally.  Consress  will  cstablLsh  a  legls- 
laUve  liaison  oversight  office  within  each 
legislative  committee  to  sene  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  with  that  executive  depart- 
ment or  office  over  wliich  th»  committee 
has  legislative  oversight— analogou.'s  to 
the  Uaison  offices  of  the  respective  Gov- 
erament  departments  now  in  Congress. 
These  new  personnel  will  serve  as  the 
relevant  legislative  committee's  am>  in 
its  continuing  effort  to  see  that  such  leg- 
islation is  faithfully  executed  into  func- 
tioning law  and  refulation. 

Second,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Reprssentatives  is  to  reply  on  behalf  of 
the  Congre.'i.«.  in  an  equivalent  Joint  ses- 
sion, with  a  congressional  state  of  the 
Union  message  to  the  President's  state  of 
the  Union  me-i'^age:  such  reply  to  be 
hosed  on  recommendations  of  the  joint 
leadership  In  both  Houses  and  to  In- 
clude a  congressional  assessment  of  leg- 
islative priorities  and  a  statement  of  in- 
tent as  to  the  manner  in  which  Congress 
wiU  deal  with  those  priorities:  such  re- 
ply is  to  include  congressional  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  as  to  action 
which  he  should  take  to  deal  with  tlie 
specific  national  agenda  recommended 
by  the  Congress. 

Third,  a  requirement  of  complete  di«-  ' 
closure  of  the  nnancial  assets  and  lia- 
bilities of  each  Member  and  candidate 
:or  a  seat  in  the  House  or  Senate  the 
President  and  Vice  President  and  other 
official  employees  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment eamin;  m  excess  of  $20  000  as 
well  as  Income  tax  information  relevant 
to  the  public  business.  It  is  verj-  im- 
portant all  appropriate  InformaUon 
bearing  on  a  public  oSclal's  possible 
conflict  of  interest  be  open  to  the  public 
scrutiny. 

Fourth,  the  establishment  of  the  Office 
of  Legal  Counsel  to  the  Congress  to 
provide  legal  advice  and  legal  opinions 
to  Members  and  committees,  to  rertew 
executive  actions  as  prescribed  by  the 
Congress  and  to  intervene  in  court  ac- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  Conrress  when 
there  Is  an  issue  Involving  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  the  actions  of  the 
Congress. 

In  addition,  the  Legal  Counsel  is  to 
represent  either  House  of  Congress  any 
Member  or  committee  of  Congress  in 
any  legal  acUon  in  any  court.  Federal  or 
Stale,  where  the  validity  of  US  laws 
or  congre.'vsion;,!  actions  of  any  kind  are 
at  issue  in  the  proceeding.  It  Is  Im- 
porti'nl  the  Congress  have  an  ongoing 
office  to  handle  the  legal  problems  that 
have  arisen  with  greater  frequency  in 
recent  years. 

In  my  speech  before  the  Ripon  So- 
ciety on  April  27,  1974,  I  also  dis- 
cussed several  other  reforms  which  were 
necei^sary,  but  these  have  been  Incor- 
porated in  several  bills  which  have  been 
or  are  being  considered  by  the  Senate 
First,  Congress  should  strengthen  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  encour- 
age more  complete  disclosure  and  dls- 
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semination  of  all  information  relating  to 
Government  activity  that  is  not  circum- 
scribed by  new  guidelines  embracing 
precisely  defined  considerations  of  na- 
tional security.  The  Senate  has  passed 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  Amend- 
ments which  are  supposed  to  do  just 
that. 

Second,  Congress  should  prohibit  the 
use  of  electronic  surveillance,  such  as 
wiretaps  without  court  order:  and  pro- 
tect the  right  of  privacy,  so  cherished  by 
Americans,  which  has  recently  been 
threatened  by  increased  use  of  com- 
puters, data  banks,  and  the  exchange 
of  confidential  Information  within  the 
Government.  We  will  be  considering  in 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
a  bin  on  privacy  and  I  have  joined  in  a 
bill  prohibiting  electronic  smveillance 
without  court  older. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  these  proposals 
are  far-reaching  and  controversial,  but 
they  go  to  the  very  essentials  of  tlie  way 
we  govern  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  these  reforms 
have  been  suggested  by  other  bUls,  In- 
cluding that  of  the  distinguished  oc- 
cupant of  the  Chair  (Mr.  Hr.'apHBEY) , 

They  have  been  suggested  by  the  find- 
ings of  the  Watergate  Committee,  under 
Senator  Ervin  and  Senator  Baker.  It  is 
simply  an  effort  to  group  them  together 
and  present  them  to  the  Congress  as  a 
way  to  implement  its  determination, 
which  seems  now  clear,  to  establish  its 
.  authority  as  the  proper  check  and  bal- 
ance under  the  Constitution  to  what  has 
been  the  runaway  power  resulting  in  so 
many  of  the.se  excesses  which  the  execu- 
tive has  been  given  by  our  inaction,  and 
which  the  executive  has  then  derogated 
to  itself. 

I  consider  it  one  of  the  great  reforms 
of  the  American  syst«m.  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  and  I  who  have  joined  In  it 
will  pursue  it  with  the  greatest  dili- 
gence. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  appearing  in  News- 
week magazine,  dated  May  6,  1974,  and 
a  second  article  appearing  in  Time 
magazine,  datjd  May  6,  1974.  be  included 
In  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

{Prom  N'ewsweek,  May  6.  1974| 
Checics  and  Balances 
Some  political  tbinkers  lUreuiy  are  look- 
ing beyond  Impeachment  to  a  more  funda- 
mental task:  restoring  the  balance  of  power 
between  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
In  a  speech  to  the  Rlpon  Society  in  New  York 
last  weekend,  Republican  Sen.  Jacob  Javlta 
put  forth  an  ambltloM  set  of  proposals  to 
recapture  some  Congressional  powers  and 
initiatives  that  have  been  surrendered  to  the 
Presidency  in  recent  decades. 

The  main  thrust  of  Javlts'  plan— which  he 
said  wo\Ud  be  submitted  for  legislation— Is 
to  force  an  Increased  accountabuity  on  the 
executive  branch.  It  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  satisfy  Congress  yearly  that  he  has 
Implemented  its  laws  (a  sideswipe  at  Presl- 
dentlal  Impounding  of  funds).  It  would 
establish  formal  liaison  between  Coiigres- 
slonal  commltiees  and  executive  agencies  and 
limit  the  scope  of  executive  secrecy  and  do- 
mestic Intelligence-gathering.  And  It  calls  for 
a  yearly  Congiesslonal  State  of  the  Dnlon 
Message  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  based 
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on  a  "Congressional  assessment  of  legislative 
priorities." 

The  Javits  plan  Is  one  of  many  proposed 
reforms.  Historian  Arthur  Sctaleslnger  wante 
to  eliminate  the  Vice  Presidency:  a  Pisjl. 
dent  who  dies  In  office,  he  suggests,  could  be 
replaced  by  an  Acting  Chief  Executive  pend- 
ing a  special  election.  Former  LBJ  aide  Jack 
Valenti,  among  others,  proposes  that  Presi- 
dents be  limited  to  a  single  six-year  term 
And  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  wants  to  take  the  Attor- 
ney Goueral  out  of  the  Cabinet;  the  nation's 
chief  law-enforcement  officer  would  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  for  a  sbt-year  term.  Such  plans  might 
Indeed  give  Congre^  more  formal  authority. 
But  the  Constitution  already  provides  the 
legislative  branch  with  considerable  po«era 
such  as  the  right  to  declare  war.  What  Con- 
gress lacks  la  not  so  much  authority  as  the 
wui  to  assert  Itself— and  that  quauty  Is  hard 
to  legislate. 
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f  Prom  Time.  May  6.  Id741 

lUSTOSXNG  THE  FEDmAL  BALANCE 

One  heathy  result  of  the  Watergate  scan- 
dal has  been  a  reappraisal  of  what  the  proper 
constitutional  balnnre  between  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  branches  of  Government 
should  be.  Part  ot  the  Ervln  Commttter's 
report,  which  is  due  to  be  released  soon,  will 
concern  redrcEsing  i  he  current  balance 
which  has  shifted  too  far  In  favor  of  the 
presidency.  Moving  ahead  of  the  commi'.tee. 
New  York  Republtcau  Senator  JacoO  K. 
Javits,  In  ft  speech  last  v.eek  before  the 
liberal  Republican  Rlpon  Society,  recom- 
mended seven  measures  that  would  permit 
Congress  to  "re-establlbh  itself  as  a  truly 
coordinate  branch  of  the  Uulted  States  Gov- 
ernment." Javits'  proposals: 

(1)  The  President  should  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  on  steps  ho  has  taken  to 
implemert  laws  and  resolutions  passed  by 
Congress  during  its  previous  session.  The 
President  and  his  Cabinet  officers  wotild  then 
submit  to  questions  put  by  a  joint  select 
committee  of  both  houses  of  Congress. 

(2)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  should  reply 
to  the  President's  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage with  a  congresctonal  State  of  the  0nloa 
message.  In  an  address  to  &  joint  session 
of  Congress,  he  would  assess  legislative  pri- 
orities and  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  on  how  he  should  deal  with  the 
proposed  congressional  agenda. 

(3)  Congress  should  cast  a  vote  declaring 
itself  "satisfled"  or  "unsatisfied"  with  Exscu- 
tlve  action  taken  on  messurts  that  It  had 
proposed.  A  vote  of  "\insntlsfied"  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  resolution  outlining  ways 
to  comply  with  the  congressional  design. 

(4)  Every  congressional  committee  should 
set  up  an  Executive  liaison  office  to  main- 
tain communication  w:th  the  Executive  de- 
partment that  the  committee  oversees,  and 
guide  the  Executive  In  transforming  specific 
pieces  of  legislation  into  action. 

(5>  Congress  should  require  complete  dis- 
closure of  the  flnancla!  assets  and  llabilitlea 
of  everj-  member  and  every  candidate  for 
the  House  and  Senate.  The  same  disclosure 
requirement  wovild  apply  to  the  President 
and  Vice  President  and  candidates  for  those 
offices. 

(6 1  Congress  should  clarify  the  term  na- 
tional security  and  make  Its  application  more 
precise.  That  done.  Congress  should  encour- 
age more  disclosure  and  dissemination  of 
information  relating  to  Goremment  activity 
that  is  not  clrctiniicrlbed  bv  the  new  na- 
tional security  guidelines. 

Concluded  Javits:  "I  am  fully  aware  that 
these  proposals  are  far-reaching  and  contro- 
versial. They  go  to  the  verv  eiwentlals  of 
the  way  we  govern  ourselves.  [But|  I  believe 
that  these  measures  only  restore  the  consti- 
tutional process  to  that  state  In  which  they 
were  intended  to  function,  and  that  If  we 
are  to  survive  and  prosper  as  a  Republic, 


Congress  must  resume  Its  role  as  a  coequal 
branch  of  Government." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  thi.s  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3877 
Be  it  eTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepreaenttttivea  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Congress  aasemhled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Institu- 
tions Act", 

TTTLE  I— EXECUTIVE  ACCOUNTABILrnr 
Sec.  101.  <a)  The  President  shall,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  regular  session  of  the 
Congress  (beginning  with  the  session  Im- 
mediately following  bla  aasumption  of  office) , 
report  to  i.he  Congress  on  the  steps  taken  to 
faithfully  execute  the  lawa  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  enacted  Into  law  during  Its  pre- 
ceding session  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions ol  this  section. 

(b|  Each  standing  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall,  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  of  each  such 
committee,  not  later  than  thirty  days  imme- 
diately following  the  beginning  of  each  reg- 
ular session  of  the  Congrees,  report  to  the 
Cammlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
its  respective  House  on  the  specific  provisions 
of  law  enacted  during  the  previous  session 
and  within  the  subject  matter  Jurisdiction  of 
each  such  committee  which  it  desires  to  be 
Included  In  the  report  required  under  sub- 
section (a) .  Each  such  committee  may  pro- 
pound specific  questions  relating  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  such  laws  by  the  President  as  it 
desires  the  President  to  answer.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  each 
House  shall  transmit  to  the  President  the 
matter  submitted  imder  this  subsection. 

(c)  The  report  required  under  subsectlc^i 
(a).  Including  replies  to  the  questions  pro- 
pounded by  any  such  committee,  shall  be 
tran.smttt€d  In  writing  to  the  Congress  with- 
in 30  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  matter 
transmitted  under  subsection  (b). 

(d)(1)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  re- 
port of  the  President  la  received  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration of  each  House,  after  consultation  wUh 
the  appropriate  standing  committee,  shall 
report  to  Its  Rouse  a  Joint  resolution  on  the 
report  of  the  President  which  approves  or 
disapproves  such  report.  Any  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  dUapproval  shall  also  specify  in  detaU 
the  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  President  In  or- 
der to  execute  any  such  laws  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

(3)  Congress  shall  complete  action  on  any 
Joint  resolution  reported  under  paragraph 
(1>  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  report  of  the  President  la  received 
by  the  Congress  using  the  expedited  proce- 
dures provided  for  in  consideration  of  reor- 
ganlEatlon  plana  under  chapter  9  of  title  6. 
U3.C. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  head  of  any  executive 
department  or  agency,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Domestic  Council,  and  the  Dl- 
ttdoT  of  the  Council  of  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  shall  appear  In  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  such  time  or 
times  as  either  such  House  may  require  for 
purposes  of  responding  orally  to  questions 
propounded  by  members  designated  by 
either  such  House  In  accordance  with  sub- 
■eetion  (b). 

0>){1>  The  questions  referred  to  In  sub- 
jection (a)  may  be  submitted  in  writing  in 
advance  by  any  member  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Represe  nut  Ives  to  the  appropriate 
committee  which  has  Jurisdiction  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  such  question.  Any  such  com- 
mittee shall,  in  Its  discretion  by  majority 
*ote  of  Its  members,  approve  and  transmit 


such  question  to  the  head  of  the  appropriate 
department,  agency.  Office,  or  council. 

Copies  of  all  questions  and  invitations 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives,  as  appropriate. 
which  shall  coordinate  the  administrative 
arrangements  relating  to  the  appearance  of 
the  respondents.  Any  question  to  be  pro- 
pounded shaU  be  published  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  not  less  than  ten  days  In 
advance  of  the  appearance  of  the  respondent. 
(2)  Whenever  any  Individual  appears  be- 
fore the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  an  ad- 
ditional period  of  time  shall  be  reserved  for 
oral  questions,  germane  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  written  questions  submitted  under 
paragraph  (1),  by  any  member  of  the  Hotise 
before  which  such  individual  is  appearing. 
Such  addition^  period  of  time  shaU  t>e 
controlled  equally  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  that  House. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Rule: 

-RiileXtV 
"Legislative  Liaison  with  executive  branch 
"l.  Each  standing  committee  shall  review 
and  study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  ^- 
pllcatlon.  administration,  and  executive  of 
the  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction. 

"2.  Each  standing  conunlttee  shall  assign 
employees  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  1.  Any  such  employee  may  be  des- 
ignated to  serve  as  liaison  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  the  departments 
and  agencies  having  executive  responslbUlty 
for  such  laws. 

"3.  Each  standing  committee  shall  report, 
not  less  often  than  annually,  on  Its  studies 
and  reviews  Including  such  comments  and 
recommendations  as  may  be  appropriate." 
(b)  Each  executive  department  and  agency 
for  which  a  congresslotial  liaison  Is  assigned 
by  any  committee  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives  shall  provide  such  space 
within  its  main  office  building  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  such  liaison  to  carry  out 
his  duties.  Each  congressloiial  liaison  for  an 
executive  department  or  agency  is  author- 
ized to  request  and  obtain  such  information, 
with  respect  to  such  agency,  from  any  execu- 
tive agency  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  his  duties.  Any  such  Information  so 
requested  shall  be  provided  by  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

TITLE  n— CONGRESSIONAL  STATE  OP 
THE  UNION 
Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress at  the  banning  of  each  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred 
as  the  '•congressional  state  of  the  union 
message") .  Such  report  shall  mclude  a  state- 
ment of  congressional  legislative  priorities 
and  recommendations  to  the  executive 
branch  for  action  which  may  be  required  to 
Implement  those  priorities. 

(b)  A  committee  composed  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  majority  whip  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  and  majority  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  minority 
leader  and  minority  whip  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  minority  leader  and  minority  whip 
of  the  House  shall  meet  and  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  Items  to  be  Included 
In  the  report  required  under  subsection  (a). 

(c)  The  Congress  shall  assemble  in  joint 
session  to  receive  the  report  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  from  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  report  shall  be 
delivered  not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  on  which  each  such  session  commences. 

(d)  Section  316  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  316)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(d)  Licensees  shall  irovlde  public  service 


time  to  the  Weaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ot  the  United  States  to  present 
the  congressional  state  of  tlie  Union  mes- 
sage."*. 

TITLE  ni— FINANCIAL  DI8CLOSURK 
Sec.  301.  (a)  Each  Individual  referred  to  in 
subsection  (bi  of  this  section  shall  file  an- 
nually, with  the  Comptroller  General,  a  re- 
port containing  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment of — 

(1)  the  amount  of  gross  and  taxable  in- 
come, total  deductions  and  tax  llabUitlee,  as 
well  as  tax  paid  as  reflected  on  his  Federal 
income  tax  return  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  and  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph: 

(2)  the  amount  and  source  of  each  item 
of  Income,  each  Item  of  reimbursement  for 
any  expenditure,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate 
of  gifts  from  one  source  (other  than  gifts 
received  from  his  spouse  or  any  member  of 
his  immediate  family)  received  by  him  or  by 
him  and  his  spouse  Jointly  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  which  exceeds  $100  in 
amount  or  value,  mcludmg  any  lee  or  other 
honorarium  received  by  him  for  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preparation  or  delivery  of  any 
speech  or  address,  attendance  at  any  con- 
vention or  other  assembly  of  Individuals,  or 
the  preparation  of  any  article  or  other  com- 
position for  publication,  and  the  monetary 
value  of  subsLstance.  entertainment,  travel, 
and  other  facilities  received  by  him  In  kind; 

(3)  the  value  of  each  asset  held  by  him, 
or  by  him  and  his  spouse  jointly,  which  has 
a  value  in  excess  of  61,000.  and  the  amount  of 
each  liability  owed  by  him  or  by  him  and 
his  spouse  jointly,  which  la  In  excess  of  ftl.OOO 
as  of  the  close  of  the  preceding  calendar 
year; 

(4)  any  transactions  in  securities  of  any 
business  entity  by  him,  or  by  him  and  hU 
spouse  Jointly,  or  by  any  person  acting  on 
his  behalf  or  pursuant  to  his  direction,  dxir- 
Ing  the  preceding  calendar  year  if  the  ag- 
gregate amount  Involved  in  transactions  in 
the  securities  of  such  business  entity  exceeds 
$1,000  during  such  year; 

(6)  all  transactions  In  commodities  by 
him,  or  by  him  and  his  spouse  jointly,  or  by 
any  person  acting  on  his  behalf  or  pursuant 
to  bis  direction,  during  the  preceding  ca- 
lendar year  if  the  aggregate  amount  Involved 
in  such  transactions  exceeds  tl.OOO:  and 

(6)  any  purchase  or  sale,  other  than  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  his  personal  reildence, 
of  real  property  or  any  Interest  therein  by 
him.  or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  or  by 
any  person  acting  on  his  behalf  or  pursuant 
to  his  direction,  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year  If  the  value  of  property  involved 
In  such  purchase  or  sale  exceeds  tl.OOO. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  <a)  of 
this  section  apply  to  the  President.  Vice 
President,  each  Member  of  Congress,  each 
officer  and  employee  of  the  United  States 
(Including  any  member  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice) who  is  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  $20,000  per  annum,  each  officer  or  em- 
ployee occupying  a  position  in  schedule  C 
of  the  expected  service,  and  each  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  Stat«s  who  performs 
duties  of  the  type  generally  performed  by  an 
Individual  occupying  grade  OS-16  of  the 
General  Schedule  or  any  higher  pos'Oon  (as 
determined  by  the  Comptroller  G»-neral  re- 
gardless of  the  rate  of  comperisatlon  of  such 
individual),  and  any  Individual  who  is  a 
candidate  of  a  political  party  In  a  general 
election  for  the  office  of  a  Member  of  Cou- 
gresa  but  who.  at  the  time  he  becomes  a 
candidate,  does  not  occupy  such  office,  shall 
file  within  one  month  after  he  becomes  a 
candidate  for  such  office. 

(c)  Reports  required  by  this  section  shall 
be  In  such  form  and  contain  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Comptroller  General  may  pre- 
scribe. The  Comptroller  General  may  provide 
for  the  grouping  of  items  of  Income,  sources 
of  inoome,  aaseto,  llabuiues,  dealings  In  a»- 
curltles  or  oommodltlea.  and  purchases  and 
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sales  ot  real  property,  when  separate  Itemiza- 
tion Is  not  feasible  or  Is  Dot  necessary  for 
an  accurate  disclosure  of  the  iDcome.  net 
worth,  dealing  In  securities  and  commodities, 
or  purchases  and  sales  of  real  property  of  any 
individual. 

(d)  All  reports  filed  under  this  section 
shall  be  maintained  by  the  Comptroller 
Cieneral  as  public  recorda.  which,  under  such 
reasonable  rules  as  he  shall  prescribe,  shall 
be  available  for  Inspection  by  members  of 
the  public, 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  any  report  required 
by  this  section,  an  Individual  is  considered 
to  be  President.  Vice  President,  a  Memt)er 
of  Congress,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service,  during  any  calendar  year  If  he  serves 
In  any  such  position  for  more  than  six 
months  during  such  calendar  year. 

(f)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term — 

(1)  "income"  means  gross  income  as  de- 
fined In  section  61  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954: 

(2)  "security"  means  security  as  defined 
In  section  3  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1033 
(1SU3.C.  77b): 

(3)  "commodity"  means  commodity  as  de- 
fined in  section  3  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U5.C.  3) ; 

(4)  "transactions  In  securities  or  com- 
modities" means  any  acquisition,  holding, 
withholding,  vise,  transfer,  or  other  disposi- 
tion involving  any  security  or  commodity; 

(5)  "Member  of  Congress"  means  a  Sena- 
tor, a  Representative,  a  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, or  a  Delegate; 

t6\  "offlcer"  haa  the  same  meaning  as  In 
section  2104  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

i7)  "employee"  has  the  same  meaning  as 
in  section  2105  of  such  title; 

(8)  '•uniformed  service"  means  any  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  commLisloned  corps  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  or  the  conunisstoned 
corps  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration: 

r9>  "Immediate  family"  means  the  child, 
parent,  grandparent,  brother,  or  sister  of  an 
individual,  and  the  spouses  of  such  persons; 
a;id 

ilOi  ■'tax"  means  any  Federal.  State,  or 
local  Income  tax  and  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  property  tax. 

Sic.  302.  Any  person  who  willfully  falls  to 
file  a  report  required  to  be  filed  under  this 
title,  or  who  Imowingty  and  willfully  files  a 
false  report  required  to  be  filed  under  this 
title,  shall  be  fined  $3,000.  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both- 
Sec.  303.  Section  554  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(f)  All  written  communications  and 
memoranda  stating  the  circumstances, 
source,  and  substance  of  all  oral  communica- 
tions made  to  the  agency,  or  any  offlcer  or 
employee  thereof,  with  respect  to  any  c!se 
which  Is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  by  any  person  who  Is  not  an  offlcer 
or  employee  of  the  agency  shall  be  made  a 
part  of  the  public  record  of  such  case  This 
subsectlcn  shall  not  apply  to  communica- 
tions to  any  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the 
agency  enga^d  In  the  performance  of  in- 
vestigative or  prosecuting  functions  for  the 
agency  with  respect  to  such  case." 

Sec.  304,  The  first  report  required  under 
tnis  title  shall  be  filed  with  the  Comptroller 
General  not  later  than  May  15  or  the  calen- 
dar year  In  which  this  Act  is  enacted  or  30 
days  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  whichever  Is  later.  Each  succeeding  re- 
port required  under  this  title  shall  be  filed 
not  later  than  May  15  of  each  calendar  year 
following  the  calendar  vear  in  which  the  first 
report  required  to  be  filed  under  this  title 
13  filed- 

TTTLE    rV— OFFICE    OF    LEGAL    COUNSEL 
TO  THE  CONGRESS 
Sec.  401.    (a)    There   is  established   in   the 
legislative   branch   of   the   Government  the 


Office  of  Legal  Counsel  to  the  Congress 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Office"). 
which  shall  he  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  Legal  Counsel.  The  Legal  Counsel 
shall  be  appointed  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Minority  Leader  of  the  House,  and 
the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Joint  Leadership 
Committee") .  Any  appointment  as  Legal 
Counsel  shall  be  with  the  approval  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation  and 
solely  on  the  t>asl5  of  fitness  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office.  The  Legal  Counsel  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  which  shall  expire 
at  the  end  of  the  Congress  following  the 
Congress  during  which  he  Is  appointed;  ex- 
cept that  the  Legal  Counsel  shall  be  subject 
to  removal  at  any  time  by  the  Joint  Leader- 
ship Committee  or  either  House  of  Congress 
for  misconduct  or  incapacity.  The  Legal 
Counsel  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
equivalent  to  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priation, the  Legal  Cotinsel  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  assistant  legal 
counsels  and  other  personnel  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Office. 
All  personnel  of  the  Office  shall  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the 
duties  of  their  offices 

(c>  The  Legal  Counsel  shall  promulgate 
for  the  Office  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  Im- 
posed upon  him  by  this  title.  He  may  dele- 
gate authority  for  the  performance  of  any 
such  duty  to  an  offlcer  or  employee  of  the 
Office.  No  person  serving  as  an  offlcer  or  em- 
ployee of  such  office  may  engage  In  any  other 
business,  vocation,  or  employment  while  so 
serving. 

Sxc.  402.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Legal  Counsel,  subject  to  professional  stand- 
ards— 

(1)  to  render  to  committees.  Members,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Congress,  legal  opinions 
upon  questions  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  to  render,  upon  request,  to  commit- 
tees and  Members  of  Confrress.  advice  with 
respect  to  the  purpose  and  effect  of  provi- 
sions contained  In  existing  or  proposed  laws: 

(3)  to  perform  such  other  duties  with  re- 
spect to  legislative  review  of  executive  ac- 
tions as  shall  l>e  prescribed  by  the  Congres-s; 

(4)  (A)  upon  the  request  of  any  Member 
and  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of 
that  Member's  House,  to  Intervene  or  appear 
as  amicus  curiae  In  any  action  pending  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States,  or  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof.  In  which 
there  la  placed  In  Issue  the  contsltutlonal 
validity  or  Interpretation  of  any  law  or  regu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  or  the  validity  of 
any  official  proceeding  of.  or  official  action 
taken  by  either  House  of  Congress,  any  com- 
mittee of  either  House  of  the  Congress, 
any  Joint  committee.  Member,  officer,  em- 
ployee, office,  or  agency  of  the  Congress;  and 

(B)  to  represent — 

fl)  upon  request  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, that  House  of  Congress; 

iH)  upon  request  of  any  committee  of 
either  House  of  Congress  or  any  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  that  committee: 

(HI)  upon  request  of  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress, that  Member  of  Congress: 

nv)  upon  request  of  any  offlcer.  employee, 
office,  or  agency  of  the  Congress,  that  officer. 
employee,  office,  or  aeency  of  the  Congress  in 
any  legal  action  pending  In  any  court  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  to  which  such  House  of 
Congress,  or  that  committee.  Joint  conunit- 
tee.  Member,  officer,  employee,  office,  or 
agency  of  the  Congress  is  a  party  and  In 
which  there  Is  placed  In  Issue  the  validity 
of  any  official  proceeding  of.  or  official  action 
taken  by,  that  House  of  Congress,  or  that 


committee.  Joint  committee.  Member,  officer, 
employee,  office,  or  agency  of  the  Congress. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  written  notice  from 
the  Legal  Counsel  that  be  has  undertakea 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(4)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  perform  any  representational  service 
with  respect  to  any  designated  action  or  pro- 
ceeding pending  or  to  be  instituted,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  be  relieved  of  reeponst- 
bUtty  and  shall  have  no  authority  to  per- 
form such  service  In  such  action  or  pro- 
ceeding exc^t  at  the  request  or  with  thi 
approval  of  the  Legal  Counsel  or  the  re^ect- 
tlve  House. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Subject  to  applicable  rulea 
of  practice  and  procedure,  the  Legal  Coun- 
sel shall  be  entitled  as  of  right  to  Intervene 
as  a  party,  appear  as  amicus  curiae,  or  bring 
a  civil  action  as  a  party  In  any  action  da- 
scribed  In  section  302(a)(4). 

(b)  The  Legal  Counsel,  or  any  attorney  In 
the  Office  designated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose, shall  be  entitled  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming duties  Imposed  upon  him  pursuant 
to  this  title  to  enter  an  appearance  In  any 
such  proceeding  before  any  court  of  the 
United  States  without  compliance  with  any 
requirement  for  admission  to  practice  before 
such  court,  except  that  the  authorization 
conferred  by  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  admission  of  any  person 
to  practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  StAtee. 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Section  3210  of  title  30.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (b)(1) 
"and  the  Legislative  Counsels  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the 
Legislative  Counsels  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate,  and  the  Legal 
Counsel  of  the  Congress";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (b)(3) 
"or  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  Legis- 
lative Counsel  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate,  or  the  Legal  Coiinsel  of 
the  Congress." 

(b)  Section  3216(a)(1)(A)  of  such  tltl* 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  Legisla- 
tive Counsels  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "the  Legislative  Coun- 
sels of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  and  the  Legal  Counsel  of  the  Con- 
gress". 

(c)  Section  3219  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  the  Legislative  CounsBli 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Sen- 
ate" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "the  Legislative  Counsels  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate,  or 
the  Legal  Counsel  of  the  Congress". 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  501.  Sections  101(d),  103(&),  and  104 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  Act  are  enacted  by 
the  Congress — 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  or  of  that  House  to  which  they 
specifically  apply,  and  such  rules  shall  super- 
sede other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  Inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  contltu- 
tional  right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  such  House)  at 
any  time.  In  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  role 
of  such  House. 

Sec.  502.  There  arc  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  aa  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.J.  Res.  231.  A  Joint  resolution  estab- 
lishing an  Emergency  Task  Force  on  the 
Economy.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  announced  my  Intention  to  In- 
troduce a  joint  resolution  e.'itablishing 
an  Emergency  Taslc  Force  on  the  Econ- 
omy. I  now  send  to  the  deslc  a  copy  ot 
the  joint  re-solution,  asls  that  it  be 
printed,  and  aslc  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

.  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  My  resolution  calls 
upon  the  President  to  appoint  four 
former  members  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  two  from  Democratic 
administrations  and  two  from  Republi- 
can administrations,  to  serve  as  the  nu- 
cleus of  an  action  group  that  will  de- 
velop a  program  over  the  next  30  days 
to  deal  with  the  current  economic  crisis. 
This  may  sound  like  an  unreasonably 
short  period  of  time,  but  I  might  point 
out  that  these  are  unsually  able  people 
and  most  of  them  already  confront  these 
economic  issues  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
As  professors,  businessmen,  and  consult- 
ants, they  possess  a  storehouse  of  knowl- 
edge and  competence  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  In  the  proper  fonmi.  I  have  In- 
cluded a  list  of  the  former  members  ot 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  who 
would  be  eligible  for  appointment  to  the 
task  force.  These  are  clearly  economic 
policymakers  of  the  highest  caliber. 

This  group  would  be  unlike  any  exist- 
ing body  for  several  reasons.  First,  they 
are  charged  with  developing  a  plan  lor 
action,  not  just  a  review  of  the  problem 

Second,  they  will  make  recommenda- 
tions covering  the  entire  scope  of  eco- 
nomic activity  In  this  countr}-— fiscal. 
monetaiT,  and  regulatory  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government;  the  role  of  the 
banking  and  investment  community,  and 
the  needs  and  activities  ot  small  busi- 
nesses, large  corporations,  farmers  and 
workers.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  Con- 
gress would  unite  in  support  ot  a  non- 
partisan effort  to  carry  out  such  meas- 
ures as  the  task  force  may  propose,  and 
that  the  President  and  his  advisors  would 
direct  their  ohti  actirities  in  5Up.-5ort  of 
such  an  action  program.  I  am  confident 
that  the  public  would  see  such  an  effort 
as  the  best  answer  to  a  difficult  prob- 
lem, and  would  contribute  the  nece-'sary 
broad  base  of  support  that  has  been 
lacking  in  our  economic  programs  The 
third  mi.ior  difference  is  that  this  rcsolu- 
tlcn  will  remove  the  economic  issue  from 
the  realm  of  pohtical  dispute  and  pro- 
ride  for  the  Nation  the  best  bipartisan 
professional  counsel  available. 

My  distinguished  colleague.  Mr.  BdHT- 
tEiT.  introduced  a  resolution.  Senate 
Resolution  363.  which  I  cosponsored  a 
few  weeks  ago.  That  resolution  called 
for  an  economic  summit  meeting  among 
the  leaders  of  government,  industry,  and 
labor  to  deal  with  the  economy.  My  pro- 
Pttsal  differs  in  that  it  provides  a  non- 
Partisan  professional  approach  which.  In 
fact,  could  develop  an  agenda  which  this 
summit  might  use. 

I  would  also  direct  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  story  which  appeared 
in  this  morning's  newspapers  regarding  a 
meeting  between  a  group  of  investment 
bankers  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 


ury. They — that  is,  the  Investment  bank- 
ers— called  for  a  centi-al  authority  to  be 
established  which  would  coordinate  a 
plan  for  restoring  our  capital  markets. 
The  high  Interest  rates  and  lack  of  in- 
vestment funds  are  probably  one  of  the 
most  serious  aspects  of  the  current 
problem.  Under  the  terms  of  my  resolu- 
tion, the  task  force  would  be  sensitive 
to  the  grave  situation  in  the  bond  mar- 
ket, just  as  they  would  take  account  of 
the  valid  requirements  of  the  other  sec- 
tors. 

Our  current  focus  is  on  consumer 
prices,  but  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
very  real  problems  elsewhere.  I  under- 
stand that  the  U.S.  Treasury  is  now  pay- 
ing almost  9  percent  Interest  on  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  25-year  ob- 
ligations. If  the  Federal  Government  is 
willing  to  pay  that  much,  where  does 
that  leave  the  homebuyers  or,  for  that 
matter,  even  the  large  corporations  that 
are  seeking  funds?  A  coordinated  task 
force  effort  could  develop  a  consistent 
economywide  plan  that  would  seek  to  re- 
solve the  bond  market  situation  at  the 
same  time  as  it  attends  to  the  plight  of 
the  consumer. 

A  task  force  effort  would  take  into  ac- 
count the  needs  for  redress  ot  the  worker 
whose  Income  has  been  shaved  by  Infla- 
tion. It  can  look  at  the  needs  ot  the 
tanner,  the  small  businessman,  and  the 
consumer.  Many  of  these  groups  tend  to 
be  left  out  in  the  Jockeying  for  the  shares 
of  a  dwindling  economic  pie.  We  must 
show  the  American  people  that  the 
needed  economic  leadership  is  going  to 
a.ssert  Itself  and  we  must  set  an  ex- 
ample of  nonpartisan  teamwork  that  the 
Nation  can  follow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  list  of  eligible 
former  members  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  thLs  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Former  members  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors  eligible  to  serve  on  the  pro- 
posed Emergency  Task  l^>rce  on  the  Economy, 
and  the  party  of  the  admlolstratlon  tmder 
wh  ich  they  served : 

Gardner  Ackley,  (Democratic) .  Rov  Blough. 
(Democratic),  Karl  Brandt.  (Republican), 
Jciseph  S.  Davis.  (Hep"bllcan).  .Tames  s 
Duesenberry,  (Democratic),  Otto  Eckstein, 
I  Democratic),  Kermlt  Qordon,  (Democratic). 
Walter  W.  Heller,  (Democratic),  Hendnk  8. 
Houthakker.  (Republican),  and  Nell  H 
Jacoby.  (Republican). 

Leon  H  Keyscrling,  (Democratic),  John  P. 
Lewis.  I  Democratic).  Paul  W.  McCracken 
(Republican),  Arthur  M.  Okun,  (Demo- 
cratic), Merton  J.  Pack.  (Democratic).  Hay- 
.mond  J  Saulnler.  (Republican),  Eoti  Solo- 
mon, (Republican),  Herbert  Stein,  (Repub- 
lican), James  Tobm,  (Democratic) ,  Robert  C. 
Turner,  (Democratic),  Henry  c.  WaUlch, 
(Republican),  and  Marina  von  N.  Wbltnun, 
(Republican). 

EXHIBTT    1 

S  J  Res.  231 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ot  the  United  States  of  ATrterica 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  Is  estab- 
lished an  Emergency  Task  Force  on  the 
Economy  which  shall  consist  ot  2  Individuals 
who  were  members  of  the  Coimcll  of  Eco- 
nomic Advlsora  during  a  Republican  admin- 


istration and  3  Individuals  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisors 
during  a  Democratic  administration,  who 
shall  be  appomted  by  the  President,  and  not 
to  exceed  4  additional  members  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  members  who  are  appointed  by 
the  President,  except  that  no  Individual 
shall  be  appointed  who  Is  currently  holding 
a  position  with  the  federal  government  full 
time. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Emergency  Task  Force  on  the  Economy  to 
carry  out  a  thorough  study  of  the  state  of 
the  economy  and  to  report,  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  appolntmentji  under  the  flret 
section  of  this  joint  resolution  are  made,  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  Its  find- 
ings together  with  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  dealing  with  the  economic  problems 
Identified. 

Sec.  3.  The  members  of  the  Emergency  Task 
Force  on  the  Economy  shall  elect  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Tosk  Force.  The  Task  Force  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  33  ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mahsfield,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  ot  S.  3357,  to  re- 
store to  Federal  civilian  employees  their 
rights  to  participate,  as  private  citizens. 
In  the  political  life  of  the  Nation. 

S.   33  B3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McOovriuj,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Moksale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3383,  to 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  tor  World  War  I  veterans' 
pensions, 

s  as«B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick). 
the  Senator  from  Permsjivania  (Mr. 
Schweikeri.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  and  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  iNOtrvE)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  3548.  to  establish  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  Memorial  Scholarships  and  Jor 
other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A 

RESOLUTION 

SENATE    BESOLtTTIO.S    347 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Makspield.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Doh- 
ENicj)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  ol  Sen- 
ate Resolution  347,  authorizing  an  in- 
vestigation on  the  policy  and  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  on  tourism  in  the 
United  States. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     I097 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  <  Mr.  Dokikick)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
1097.  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(S.  15391  to  amend  and  extend  certain 
acts  relating  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1949 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  GnA\TLi.  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mom- 
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OALEi  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  1549,  to  extend  appro- 
priate health  care  facilities  In  all  BIA 
schools,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bill  <s.  29381  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act. 

AMKNDMCNT   NO.    1760 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweikzr.  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Phoxmire) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1760,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
biU  (HJl.  153231  to  provide  for  public 
remimeration  in  the  event  of  nuclear 
Incident. 


August  2,  197 i 


NOTICE  OP  HEARTNG  ON 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tues- 
day, August  13.  1974.  at  10:30  ajn..  in 
room  2228.  EMrksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  the  following  nominations : 

Antonin  Scalia.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  rtce  Robert 
G.  Dixon.  Jr..  resigning.  (OfBce  of  Legal 
Counsel.) 

Richard  W.  Velde.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance, vice  Donald  E.  Santarelll, 
resigned. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

This  hearing  will  be  before  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee.  Senator  EisiiAUD 
of  Mississippi,  chairman. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  A  NOMINA- 
TION BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  nomination  has  been  re- 
ferred to  and  is  no«  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Joseph  W.  Keene.  of  LouLslana.  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  Western  District  of 
Louisiana  for  the  term  of  4  years  (reap- 
pointment.) 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday,  August  8.  1974,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  A  NOMINA- 
TION BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE   JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  nomination  has  been  re- 
ferred to  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Wilfred  J.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  aalms  Settle- 
ment Commission  of  the  United  States 
for  a  term  of  3  years  from  October  22. 
1973.  vice  Kieran  O'Doherty.  term  ex- 
pired. 


On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  In  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee.  In  writing,  on  or 
before  Friday.  August  9.  1974,  anj'  repre- 
sentations or  objections  they  may  wish  to 
present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement  whether 
It  Is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  CRISIS  CONFRONTING  THE 
CATTLE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  S.  3679 
was  an  emergency  measure  to  provide 
Government  guarantees  for  loans  to 
livestock  producers.  Although  the  meas- 
ure is  now  operative,  there  are  still  some 
people  who  feel  that  this  was  special 
interest  legislation  and  that  It  will  not 
in  any  way  benefit  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  excellent  article 
appeared  In  the  Waurika  News-Demo- 
crat, published  In  Jefferson  County. 
Okla.,  which  vividly  describes  the  Impact 
that  the  consumer  will  feel  If  our  cat- 
tlemen and  beef  producers  are  forced 
out  of  business  because  of  Interference 
by  the  Federal  Government  In  the  free 
market.  As  a  result  of  the  crisis  confront- 
ing the  cattle  Industry,  the  American 
consumer  is  faced  with  the  prospect  of  a 
severe  shortage  of  beef,  resulting  In  much 
higher  prices  to  the  consumer,  and  the 
beef  which  will  be  available  will  likely 
be  of  much  lower  quality  than  most 
Americans  are  accustomed  to  eating. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  very  informative  article  be 
printed  In  full  in  the  RrcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JEFTCO  CATTUEMEK  HAVE  REAL  "bEEF"  OH 
P2ICES 

"Its  playing  havoc  with  the  cattle  Indiu- 
try."  saya  Paul  Hammons  of  the  Waurika 
Livestock  Market. 

He's  referring  to  the  tumbling  price  of 
beef  OQ  the  hoof,  and  for  Jefferson  county, 
the  elTects  may  Just  be  beginning. 

Some  have  called  It  another  crisis,  but 
others  In  Oklahoma  are  terming  the  current 
slump  a  disaster. 

"It's  certainly  the  worst  smc«  1953  or 
1956."  Hanunona  said,  "and  In  many  ways  It 
la  the  worst  since  the  prices  have  faUen  so 
far." 

What  the  cattlemen  are  concerned  about, 
making  a  living,  goes  deeper  this  time  than 
Just  a  gripe  about  prices.  They're  facing  a 
problem  that  could  have  bad  elTects  across 
the  nation:  higher  prices,  beet  shortages, 
lower  quality. 

Most  cattlemen  are  afraid  It's  going  to  get 
worse  before  It  gets  better  unless  action  Is 
taken  now  by  the  government  to  alleviate 
the  effects  of  the  last  time  It  tampered  with 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

What  make?  the  price  drop  worse  and  even 
more  confusing  for  cattlemen  are  other  fac- 
tors. 

"It  just  doesn't  make  sense."  Johnny 
Hafner.  county  extension  director  said. 
■Everythmg  else  Is  goUig  up,  "Peed,  .seed, 
fertuizer.  Interest,  you  name  It.  Prices  tor 
other  things  have  doubled  and  tripled  but 
the  cattlemen  are  watching  a  year  of  work 
go  down  the  drain.  There  Is  no  way  they 
can  make  any  money  this  year." 


Hammons  agreed.  "It  wouldn't  be  bo  bad 
If  other  prices  were  also  dropping,  but  they're 
not.  and  on  top  of  that,  prices  In  the  grocery 
stores  aren't  reflecting  the  huge  cut  on  cat- 
tle prices." 

Hammonds'  Tuesday  auction  here  reflecto 
It.  however. 

He  used  to  average  about  1200  head  a 
week.  Now  It  Is  roughly  half  that,  and  the 
prices  are  almoet  In  half  too. 

"Steers  may  bring  from  28  to  33  cents 
and  yearUng  heifers  from  26  to  33  cents, " 
he  said.  "That's  bad  when  you  consider  the 
time,  effort  and  prices  the  cattlemen  hsv« 
put  In  them.  Some  are  losing  thousands  of 
dollars  a  day." 

"What  worries  me."  Hammons  said,  "is 
that  you  can't  hurt  the  food  growers  with- 
out hurting  others.  Sooner  or  later  the  small- 
er fellows  are  going  to  quit  and  the  bigger 
boys  are  going  to  cut  back. 

"That  plus  the  liquidation  of  some  herds 
translates  Into  a  real  beef  shortage  and  much 
higher  prices  sometime  In  the  future." 

Both  Hammons  and  Hafner  say  the  situa- 
tion may  produce  some  changes  too. 

"Consumers  may  Just  have  to  settle  for  a 
lower  grade  of  tjeef."  they  say. 

"The  way  things  are,  there  will  probably 
t)e  more  and  more  slaughtering  right  off  the 
gross.  No  more  of  this  feeding  out  that  costs 
the  profit,"  Hafner  said.  Hanunoi3  thinks  In 
a  year  or  two  consumers  will  be  eating 
stringier  beef  as  the  restUt. 

Jefferson  county,  as  primarily  a  cow-calf 
county  with  over  50.000  calves  a  year  pro- 
duced, has  been  the  lost  In  the  beef  piwluc- 
tlon  chain  to  be  hit.  but  the  damage  here 
will  affect  the  entire  Industry. 

First  hurt  were  the  feed  lots,  some  closuig 
down,  others  absorbing  the  costs  as  best  ss 
possible.  Then  the  stocker-feeder  operations, 
some  of  which  ore  In  the  county,  lost  their 
markets  and  couldn't  get  rid  of  the  cattle 
they'd  paid  the  higher  prices  for.  As  the  mar- 
ket dried  up.  the  cow-calf  operators  found 
all  their  hard  work  without  a  market  either. 
"A  fellow  brings  In  a  calf  here  that  be  bos 
about  $125  In  and  there's  no  way  Itll  bring 
that  at  the  sale,"  Hammons  said.  "They're 
just  not  going  to  pay  for  It.  He  has  worked 
a  year  for  nothing." 

Hafner  said  he  has  heard  of  very  little  calf 
contracting  this  year  as  In  the  past.  "I  know 
_  of  one  individual  who  contracted  for  a  herd 
at  40  cents  and  put  down  a  C15-a-head  de- 
posit. He  backed  out  and  figured  the  116-a- 
head  deposit  lo.ss  was  less  than  he'd  take  on 
the  market.  That's  tough." 
What  caused  the  situation? 
Most  people  point  the  finger  at  the  freeee 
on  beef  prices  a  year  ago  which  was  ordered 
by  President  Nteon. 

"The  Industry  was  singled  out  and  then 
people  started  holding  back  untu  the  freeze 
was  over.  That  created  a  shortage  and  then 
prices  skyrocketed."  Hammons  explained.  By 
late  summer  last  year  consumer  demand  for 
beef  waned  and  the  t>acklog  of  cattle  held 
off  the  market  began  to  go  to  slaughter.  The 
glut  of  over-flntshed  beef  sent  cattle  prices 
tumbling  from  August  peaks. 

Supplies  have  leveled  out  since  then,  but 
not  the  prices. 

Farm  prices  are  plunging  this  month,  led 
by  beef.  The  Oklahoma  Crop  and  Livestock 
Reporting  Service  said  that  the  livestock 
Index  plunged  50  points,  eight  percent  lost 
month  to  the  lowest  since  December  1B73 
and  16  percent  below  a  year  ago. 

Cattle  were  off  $350  per  hundredweight, 
averaging  $36,  and  they're  already  lower.  At 
the  same  time  the  Index  of  prices  paid  by 
farmers  and  ranchers  was  up  18  percent  over 
a  year  ago. 

Hammons  and  Hafner  sakj  It  would  be  a 
year  to  18  months  before  the  market  leveled 
out  from  the  Nixon  economists*  tampering 
last  year.  By  that  time  the  small  fellows  will 
be  gone. 
"Most  of  the  drug  store  cowboys  that  got 
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Ir.io  ihe  buol.ie.5s  daring  high  prices  have 
t'one  home  now.  Tlie  first  round  gave  them 
i.ifir  tax  break  a:;d  the  second  round  got 
ln:o  their  hip  pocket,"  Hammons  said. 

The  other  thing  that  upsets  the  Jefferson 
county  cattlemen  Is  that  no  one  seems  con- 
cerned. Nixon  has  told  thein  they  never  had 
li  so  good.  Cattlemen  groups  are  organizing 
ta  recommend  action  and  just  this  week 
Spea>:cr  Carl  Altwrt  «^eiit  Nl.xon  a  letter  re- 
(lutsting  Imports  on  be  l>eef  be  reestablished. 

TIi.-it  would  help.  Hmimoni  said,  and  Haf- 
ner vaid  he  felt  a  change  In  the  USDA  beef 
grs'-lng  procejis  was  needed. 

"The  penalty  for  not  ha-.-lng  choice  beef 
ciin  hurt  when  yon  can't  anord  to  feed  the 
.«!*cr  to  that  point.  I  think  wc  need  quality 
but  we  need  to  be  realistic  tco."  he  said. 

Others  are  afraid  of  runs  at  the  market 
Ti  n  cattlemen  giving  up  and  selling  the  beef 
Cows.  "When  that  happens  the  source  of 
supply  Is  going  to  dry  up  and  well  really  be 
In  trouble."  Hammons  said. 

Mo.it  people  expect  the  bigger  operators 
t>  '.» ithstand  the  current  problem  by  rely- 
liu-  on  long-term  operation  and  other  In- 
terests. But  Hafner  and  Hammons  agree  that 
JeSerson  covinty  residents,  and  America,  may 
no",  cnlf  be  in  for  stringier  beef,  but  higher 
beef,  a-  d  a  real  shortage. 

The  eflect  on  fne  local  ecoi'.omy  Is  being 
felt.  too.  In  a  county  that  used  to  produce 
SO.lif  0  calves  .1  year,  selling  them  at  40  cents 
a  po.-nd  at  an  aver.i^e  of  300  pounds,  the  In- 
put uito  the  e..:onomy  Is  easy  to  calculate. 
Tne  abse'ice  of  that  source  of  Income  will 
also  be  a  disaster  to  agricultural  commu- 
nl'Jes  like  Waurika.  Ryan  and  Ringllng. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGENCY 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  debating  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  proposal  for  3  weeks.  We 
have  heard  the  pros  and  cons — some  of 
mv  colleagues  have  alluded  to  absurdi- 
ties Ih.it  would  abound  If  this  new  agency 
were  established.  I.  on  the  other  hanii, 
would  like  to  point  up  a  number  of  cases 
which  highlight  the  need  for  such  an 
apency. 

Every  day  the  Federal  retulatory  agen- 
cies make  decisions  v.hich  profoundlj' 
ofTcct  the  health  and  safety  cf  consum- 
ers. Routinely  only  the  business  inter- 
c=ts  are  represented  and  virtually  all 
decisions  are  made  without  consumer 
representation. 

•My  work  on  the  cosmetic  safety 
amendment.'-,  which  I  Introduced  in  Peb- 
ruar",  has  brought  to  my  attention  a 
number  of  cases,  two  of  which  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

The  first  instance  pointing  up  busi- 
ness' e.\clusive  representation  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  consuming  public  in- 
vol'.fd  a  deodorant,  Mennen  E. 

In  June  1972.  Mennen  E  hit  the  mar- 
ket A  new  underarm  aerosol  deodorant, 
th;  product  sought  to  capitalize  on  the 
eontemporary  fad  for  vitamin  E.  The 
Mennen  Co.  budgeted  some  S12  million 
for  initial  advertising  and  sales  promo- 
tion, a  substantial  sum  even  for  a  cos- 
metic. 

The  promotional  campaign  was  very 
effective,  and  sales  were  high.  As  sales 
lose,  so  did  consumer  complaints.  On 
D»cember  21.  1972.  Mennen  reported  to 
FDA  that  it  had  received  487  adverse- 
reaction  complaints:  by  March  5.  1973 
the  flgure.had  reached  704.  With  an  esti-' 
mated  10  million  cans  of  the  product  In 
use.  this  meant  a  complaint  rate  of  more 
< 


than  70  per  million  units.  The  normal 
adverse-reaction  rate  for  an  underarm 
deodorant  ranges  from  2  to  8  per  million 
units  sold. 

During  this  time  of  soaring  com- 
plaints, the  PDA  was  holding  a  series  of 
private  meetings  with  Mennen  to  try  to 
figure  out  what  action  should  be  taken 
by  the  regulatory  agency.  In  the  mean- 
time. Mennen  E  was  stiU  on  the  shelves 
of  grocery  stores  and  drug  stores  with 
its  label  claiming  that  the  product  "Is 
made  with  ritamin  E  instead  of  a  harsh 
chemical." 

Finally,  in  April  1973,  the  FDA  nego- 
tiations v.lih  the  Mennen  Co.  resulted 
in  an  agreement  whereby  the  company 
agreed  to  discontinue  manufacturing  the 
product  and  the  FDA  agreed  not  to 
initiate  enforcement  proceedings  or  to 
request  a  voluntary  recall.  This  quiet 
arrangement  between  a  business  and  the 
regulatory  agency  did  little  to  protect  the 
consumer.  The  mlliioi'j  of  cans  of  Men- 
nen g.  on  the  retail  shelves  remained 
there — and  I  might  add  were  still  on  the 
shelves  of  drug  stores  in  this  area  as  late 
as  February  1974,  some  10  months  later — 
and  consumers  were  not  Informed  about 
the  hazards  associated  with  the  product. 

Another  case  which  I  would  like  to 
discuss  involves  the  FDA's  negotiations 
with  industry  regarding  the  so-called 
feminine  sprays.  Since  Introduced  to  the 
market  In  1966,  sales  on  this  category  of 
products  has  risen  to  an  estimated  S4D 
million  annually.  Again,  complaints  rose 
with  sales,  and  consumer  reports  of  ad- 
verse reaction  tiegan  to  reach  the  FDA. 

In  October  1971.  PDA  scientists  re- 
ported that  four  manufacturers  admit- 
ted receiving  383  complaints  of  adverse 
reaction:  physicians  reported  approxi- 
mat.>Iy  30  injuries,  and  the  FDA  received 
18  direct  complaints  from  consumers. 
Based  on  this  information,  the  com- 
plaint rate  for  feminine  sprays  was  ten 
times  the  "acceptable  rate." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "What  the 
FDA  Won't  Tell  You  About  FDS."  by 
Prof.  Joseph  A.  Page,  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record.  Professor  Page  details  the  long 
negotiations  of  the  FD.i^  with  Industry, 
and  the  apparent  reluctance  of  the 
agency  to  protect  the  consumer  even  In 
the  face  of  substantial  scientific  and 
medical  evidence.  I  should  also  note  that 
the  FDA  has  yet  to  publish  the  often- 
promised  regulations  mandating  cau- 
tionary labeling  of  these  products. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
What  the  PDA  Wont  Teil  Ton  About 
FDS 
(By  Joseph  A.  Page) 
When  feminists  are  looking  for  a  good  U- 
lustratlM  of  what's  wrong  with  American 
business,  they  often  point  to  feminine  hy- 
giene sprays.  Denounced  as  both  useless  and 
hazardous  by  doctors  and  promoted  through 
advertising  demeaning  to  women,  the  sprays 
are  a  classic  case  of  adding  injury  to  Insult. 
One  part  of  the  feminine  hygiene  deodor- 
ant story  that  has  not  been  explained  Is  the 
federal   government's  role.   For   nearly   two 
years,  a  combination  of  weak  laws  and  timid 
administrators  has  kept  the  government  from 
taking  the  steps   necessary   to  protect  the 
public.  The  latest  Installment  In  ttali  con- 


tinuing story  came  In  February.  1973.  when 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (PDA  I 
failed  to  Issue  long-expected  regulations  for 
the  sprays  and  gave  no  clue  to  Its  next  step. 
Feminine  hygiene  sprays  are  not.  as  their 
name  might  Imply,  related  In  any  way  to 
health;  their  only  function  Is  to  guard 
against  "vaginal  odor."  That  such  an  odor 
exists  has  long  been  kno'A-n.  but  that  11  Is 
an'/thlng  but  normal  was  hardly  suspected 
before  1906.  when  the  first  of  these  deodor- 
ants hit  the  U.S.  market.  The  spra.vs  usuaKy 
contain  alcohol,  scent,  an  antibacterial  (un- 
til recently,  the  now-banned  hexachloro- 
phene),  and  an  aerosol  propellant. 

The  medical  world  Is  generally  skeptical 
of  the  sprays.  Doctor*  stress  that  routine 
cleanliness  Is  the  best  protection  against 
odor;  as  The  Medical  Letter  advised  Its  phy- 
sician-readers recently.  "It  Is  unlikely  that 
commercial  deodorant  feminine  hygiene 
sprays  are  as  effective  as  soap  and  water  in 
promotion  of  a  hygienic  and  odor-free  genital 
surface."  For  those  who  have  an  odor  prob- 
lem soap  can't  solve,  the  sprays  may  actually 
be  a  danger.  Physicians  point  out  that  odors 
can  be  a  sign  of  disease,  and  that  by  blocking 
normal  warning  signs,  a  too-ass'.duous  use  of 
deodorant  could  delay  needed  treatment. 

Deodorani.  sprays  left  the  pages  of  Made- 
moiselle and  attrairted  government  attention 
because  of  their  enormous  commercial  suc- 
cess and  the  ntunbers  of  consumer  and  doc- 
tor complaints  that  followed.  The  boom  be- 
gan when  Alberto-Culver  beat  its  competi- 
tors to  the  market  nnd  Introduced  FDS  In 
1966.  In  short  order  other  spravs  joined  It. 
but  the  real  expansion  dtd  not  come  untU 
1969.  Then,  In  a  decision  that  was  to  vaginal 
sprays  what  the  2lst  Amendment  was  to 
brewers,  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters decided  to  reverse  Its  long-standing 
rule  ,i;;amst  televised  advertisement  for  "In- 
timate products."  At  least  30  different  brands 
appeared,  some  seeking  disttncUon  by  offering 
"flavors."  (Cupid's  Quiver,  for  example,  fea- 
tures raspbe.Ty.  champagne,  jasmine,  and 
orant'e  1  Sales  Jumped  from  520  million  In 
1969  to  $67  mUllon  In  1971.  To  convince 
women  of  the  ne?d  for  a  product  which  didn't 
exist  before  1966,  the  four  leading  manufac- 
turers spent  over  S8  million  on  advertising 
m  1971.  A  prime  target  is  the  youth  market. 
Last  spring,  one  manufacturer  ocered  spray 
samples  for  23  cents  to  more  than  a  mUllon 
women  In  college.  Some  2C9,0O0  of  them  re- 
sponded. 

The  market  fell  off  In  1972,  mainly  because 
hexachlorophene.  an  Ingredient  In  some  of 
the  sprays,  received  wldespre-id  publlcltv  as 
bein?  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  more  than 
30  babies  m  France.  Vaginal  deodorant  man- 
ufacturers have  now  removed  this  toxic 
chemical  from  their  formulas.  ( A  current  TV 
commercial  actually  seeks  to  capitalize  on 
this  turn  of  events  by  advertising  that  War- 
ner-Lambert's Prlsteen  Is  now  free  of  hexa- 
chlorophene— although  the  company  had 
previously  done  virtually  no  labeling  or  ad- 
vertising to  inform  the  consumer  that  Prls- 
teen did  contain  the  chemical.)  F-D-C  Re- 
ports, a  trade  publication,  has  quoted  an 
All)erto-Culver  omclal  as  Insisting  that  the 
comer  has  alre.ady  been  turned  and  that 
sales  of  market  leader  FDS  will  soon  return 
to  1971  levels. 

MEDICAL   PaOBtEMS 

It  this  were  merely  a  tale  about  the  wilder 
fringes  of  the  beauty  Industry,  we  might  dis- 
miss the  story  as  one  more  example  of  how 
the  American  economy  keeps  people  In  Jobs. 
But  evidence  Is  accumulating  that  vaginal 
sprays  pose  serioiis  hazards. 

TTie  risks  arise  from  what  tlie  sprays  do  to 
the  sensitive  pubic  region.  In  the  few  years 
the  products  have  been  on  the  market,  there 
has  not  been  time  to  determine  whether 
there  are  any  long-term  risks.  Experts  feel 
the  most  serious  problems  may  not  be  ap- 
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parent  until  the  sprays  have  been  tested 
over  time.  In  any  event,  the  short -term 
metUcal  record  is  alarming  enough.  The  most 
common  reactions  are  Itching,  burning,  and 
cashes,  often  leading  to  conditions  tech- 
nically known  as  cervicitis,  cyatttls.  ure- 
thrltlE,  vulvitis,  and  vaginitis.  Once  the  In- 
flammation sets  in.  It  can  be  persistent; 
In  18  cases  Investigated  by  the  government, 
patients  required  an  average  of  30  days  to 
recover. 

The  government  has  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  trom  hazards  like  these- 
The  agency  responsible,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  has  floundered,  and  the  story 
of  Its  hesitation  tells  a  lot  about  how  govern- 
ment can  fall. 

Some  critics  point  to  sexism  as  an  explana- 
tion for  the  government's  failure  to  take  the 
problem  seriously.  When  ConRress.  the  FDA. 
and  the  spray  Industry  are  all  run  by  men. 
they  ask.  how  can  women  get  a  fair  shake? 
As  one  woman  commented  after  a  frustrat- 
ing round  with  the  FDA.  the  sprays  won't  be 
regulated  until  they  are  found  to  cause  can- 
cer of  the  mouth. 

CYNCCOLOGICAL   OSUUBUNCS 

The  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  l&3fl 
provides  the  legal  framework  for  FDA  au- 
thority over  the  sprays.  When  the  first  va- 
ginal deodorants  reached  the  market  In  Oc- 
tober. 1966.  there  was  no  regulation  requir- 
ing that  the  companies  notify  the  govern- 
ment of  his  historic  event.  In  fact,  the  law 
does  not  even  oblige  cosmetics  manufacturers 
to  tell  the  FDA  that  they  are  In  business,  let 
alone  what  products  they  peddle  or  what  In- 
gredients the  products  contain.  There  was 
(and  stUl  IS)  no  requirement  that  companies 
test  otKmetlcs  for  safety  before  marketing 
them.  Only  if  a  cosmetic  ti  adulterated  or 
mlsbranded    can    the   agency    invoke    legal 


dustry  representatives  and  ask  them  to  co- 
operate by  voluntarily  furnishing  the  agency 
with  Information.  Including  safety-test  data. 
The  weakness  In  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  forced  the  agency  to  take  this  ap- 
proach. Unlike  the  FTC.  which  has  legal  au- 
thority to  subpoena  information  from  in- 
dustry, the  FDA  must  rely  on  the  manufac- 
turer's good  will. 

On  August  12,  1971.  Gus  8.  Kass.  vice 
president  of  Alberto-Culver,  compiled  with 
the  FDA'b  request,  and  several  other  com- 
panies sent  Information  on  consumer  com- 
plaints, ingredients  and  testing.  Warner- 
Lambert,  however,  chose  not  to  let  the 
agency  see  any  dota.  despite  ads  claiming 
that  Prtsteen  "has  been  developed  out  of 
Intensive  research  and  tested  in  leading  hos- 
pitals under  the  supervision  of  gynecolo- 
gists." 

The  Alberto-Culver  material  described 
tests  performed  on  animals  and  humans  to 
determine  irritancy,  rate  of  hexachiorophene 
absorption,  and  levels  of  hexachlorophene 
In  the  blood  (as  well  as  odor  evaluations 
made  by  trained  "sniffers").  But  the  com- 
pany omitted  Information  on  how  much  of 
the  spray  normally  penetrates  to  Internal 
areas,  which  is  surprising  since  millions  of 
women  had  been  using  the  product  for  sev- 
eral years. 


THE  ItACE  TO  THE   MARKET  SHELT 

The  reason  for  this  less-than -thorough 
testing  was  Alberto-Culver's  determination 
to  beat  the  competition  to  the  market  shelf. 
Warner-Lambert  was  actually  the  first  com- 
pany to  test-market  a  vaginal  deodorant,  but 
Alberto-CiUver  won  the  race  to  national  dis- 
tribution, advertised  heavUy,  and  established 
FDS  OS  the  market  leader.  The  competition 
has  yet  to  recover. 

The  commercial  success  entailed  certain 


sanctions,  the  most  drastic  being  seizure  of  ^^'■**1<^^-  one  of  which  was  adequate  safety 
the  product.  But  a  company  can  challenffP  **s^*°8-  When  FDA's  medical  officials  looked 
tK«.  .,««».. .-   ^'^   .•'._.      .  "»"'="B':      over  the  Am*>i-tn.riiiT?«ir  t*«t  Ha*^    »•*,«,.  ^— = 


these  sanctions  in  court,  and  the  burden  Is 
on  the  agency  to  prove  that  the  law  has 
been  violated. 

From  the  manufacturer's  point  of  view. 
there  Is  only  one  complication  In  this  per- 
missive arrangement.  Sometimes,  under  FDA 
rules,  a  cosmetic  !s  not  Just  a  cosmetic  but 
a  drug  as  well.  If  it  is.  then  the  PDA  can 
require  the  product  to  meet  the  same  stand- 
ards as  other  drugs,  most  crucial  of  which 
ore  pre-marketlnj  safety  tests.  The  line  be- 
tween "cosmetics"  and  "drugE "  is  therefore 
important,  but  It  is  also  exceedlnglv  fine 
The  main  test  seems  to  be  intent:  th*  law 
states  that  a  cosmetic  may  be  a  drug  if  it  Is 
"intended  for  use  In  the  diagnosis,  cure 
mitigation,  treatment,  or  prevention  of  dis- 
ease." or  "is  Intended  to  affect  the  structure 
or  any  function  of  the  body." 

UnUl  the  summer  of  1971,  the  PDA  called 
the  sprays  cosmetics  and  let  It  go  at  that 
Then  disturbing  signs  appeared.  Complaints 
from  consumers  claiming  injury  from  the 
sprays  were  arriving  at  a  rate  higher  than 
usual  for  a  cosmetic,  and  there  were  sus- 
tained grumblings  from  the  medical  profes- 
sion. Several  letters  from  ernecologlsts  de- 
scribing adverse  reactions  their  patients  had 
suffered  after  using  the  spravs  appeared  in 

California  at  San7aBibara^aSw^Sn?i     l\T^  ^"'h"  '  ■="?  "'  ™®  *"  "»  ""'"■  ««° 
iTn.,...    o rA".  f.rfrrf"  rT"?*"^'*"'*     »""«  »  day  or  four  times  a  day  depending 


over  the  Alberto-Culver  test  data,  they  were 
not  pleased.  'The  Information  contained  In 
these  studies  does  not  contribute  anything 
to  our  understanding  of  the  Injuries  reported 
to  us,"  wrote  Dr.  John  Gowdy  of  the  FD.J^'s 
Bureau  of  Pood.s.  in  a  memorandum  dated 
November  24,  1971.  Dr.  Benson  c.  Schwartz 
of  the  agency's  Bureau  of  Drugs  concurred, 
reporting,  "The  clinical  studies  submitted 
are  Inadequate  and  not  controlled." 

Alberto-Culver  put  forward  the  best  face 
It  could,  especially  when  PDS  was  challenged 
In  court.  When  one  woman  sued  for  injuries 
•he  attributed  to  PDS,  Alberto-Culver's  Gus 
Kass  said  In  a  sworn  answer  to  an  Interroga- 
tory : 

"To  determine  whether  FDS  was  Irritating 
under  use  conditions;  31  women  completed 
the  test  over  a  period  of  nve  weeks.  The  study 
was  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  a 
gynecologlrt.  The  product  was  applied  to  the 
publc-vaglnal  area  either  two  or  four  times 
tfally.  Conclusion :  No  Irritation  or  other  ab- 
normality which  could  be  attributed  to  the 
u.se  of  PDS  was  observed."  f  Emphasis  added  I 

This  account  makes  for  an  Interesting 
comparison  with  Dr.  Schwartz's  description 
of  the  .^ame  study: 

"Thirty-two  human  subjects  were  started 
on   an  uncontrolled   study   In   which   each 


product.  Upon  a  carelul  review  of  each 
clinical  report  form  Is  read,  the  bias  of  the 
showed  signs  of  symptoms  of  Irritation  or 
erythema.  This  would  give  a  reaction  rote  o/ 
^ust  under  25  per  cent.  Furthermore,  It  each 
cUiUcal  report  form  U  read,  the  bias  of  the 
examining  nurse  becomes  very  obvious  as 
she  belittles  every  possible  finding— at- 
tempting to  blame  It  on  anything  but  the 
feminine  hygiene  deodorant  spray."  [Empha- 
sis added.  I  /"^ 

Recent  attempts  by  public  mter/st  advo- 
cates to  mvestlgate  test  data  seft  In  by 
Alberto-Culver  and  the  other  companies 
provoked  a  flurry  of  evasive,  often  con- 
tradictory responses  at  PDA  and  one  un- 
usual result.  Shortly  after  the  first  request 
for  disclosure,  the  Alberto-Culver  test  data 
was  mysteriously  and  "Inadvertently"  sent 
back  to  the  company. 


Knauer,  President  Nlions  Adviser  on  Con- 
sumer AlBirs,  urging  that  the  sprays  be 
withdrawn  from  the  market. 

There  was  also  a  prod  from  elsewhere  In 
the  government.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission (FTCl,  responsible  for  scrutlnUlng 
the  product's  advertisements,  formally  asked 


on  her  preference.  Each  patient  was  then 
examined  at  Intervals  for  signs  of  irritation 
or  erythema.  No  smears  or  cultures  were 
made.  Patients  were  not  restricted  as  to  other 
medications  and  douches.  One  patient 
aropped  out.  leaving  31  subjects.  The  patient 
that  dropped  out  did  so  because  o/  irritation 


manufacturers  to  back  up  their  adv^tuii     ^inTn^t  rrrne^thlinwZ"  becZ^^^ 
Claims  with  facts.  Coder  the  FTC's  admit!     gres^vel/ worse   tolcl^  her  to  ^op  ouH; 

the  study  after  two  weeks. 

"Comment:  The  company  states  thay 
found  no  irritation  or  other  abnormalities 
which  could  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  their 


tedly  cumbersome  procedure,  this  could  be 
a  first  step  toward  issuing  complaints  about 
deceptive  advertising. 
The  PDA's  response  was  to  meet  with  In- 


Lrr  THE  SPRATER  BEWARE 

Between  these  leas-than-reassurlng  tests 
and  the  growing  pile  of  complaints,  the  PDA 
was  being  pushed  to  act.  Internal  PDA  memo- 
randa prepared  by  scientists  In  the  Bureau  of 
Poods  and  the  Bureau  of  Drugs  during  Octo. 
her,  1971,  spelled  out  the  dimensions  of  the 
safety  problem:  four  manufacturers  ad- 
mitted receiving  383  complaints,  physicians 
reported  approximately  30  injuries,  and  the 
FDA  received  18  complaints  directly  from 
consumers. 

The  usual  reported  adverse-reaction  rate 
for  cosmetics  is  one  per  million  units  sold. 
On  the  basis  of  the  above  figures,  the  rate 
for  vagmal  deodorants  was  running  about  10 
times  higher. 

With  these  facts  In  hand,  the  PDA  had  to 
confront  the  problem  of  what  action  to 
take.  In  typical  bureaucratic  fashion  its 
response  was  to  hedge. 

What  happened  within  the  Bureau  ol 
Poods  Illustrates  how  promptly  regulatory 
proposals  can  be  watered  down  as  thev  pass 
through  the  pipeline.  In  an  "action  memo- 
randum" dated  October  19,  1971.  a  medical 
olBclal  In  the  Bureau  argued  for  a  ban  on  the 
sprays ; 

"I  wovild  suggest  that  products  Intended  to 
prevent  the  development  of  sklu  odor  in  the 
external  perineal  |i;enltal|  area  and  dis- 
pensed from  pressurized  containers  be  con- 
sidered hazardous  per  se  and  may  not  be 
offered  for  sale  In  interstate  commerce  unless 
adequate  evidence  Is  presented  to  the  PDA 
that  the  are  safe  under  reasonable  conditions 
of  use.  since  no  product  presently  on  the 
market  meets  these  conditions,  they  should 
all  be  recalled  and  it  would  be  incumbent  on 
tho.se  who  propose  to  market  such  products 
to  determine  the  offending  Ingredient  or 
Ingredients  and  take  such  corrective  meas- 
ures as  might  be  hidlcated  to  make  the 
product  safe." 

This  drastic  proposal  must  have  borrlfled 
his  superiors,  for  on  the  same  day.  the  office 
of  the  acting  director  Issued  an  action  memo- 
randum repeating  the  earlier  memo  ver- 
batim, but  deleting  the  recall  provision  and 
changing  the  conclusion  to  find  that  the 
sprays  "may  be  hazardous."  This  left  the 
Bureau  of  Poods  committed  to  the  require- 
ment of  warning  labels  which  the  first 
October  19  memo  had  proposed  as  "a  less 
Draconian  approach." 

Meanwhile,  the  Bureau  of  Drugs  was  also 
studying  the  problem  and  suggesting  regul- 
atory approaches.  An  August  4.  1971,  mem- 
orandum argued  that  vaginal  deodorants 
were  mislabeled  and  hence  subject  to  re- 
call: 

"The  claims  made  for  the  product  are 
misleading  In  that:  thcv  Imply  that  one 
soray  will  prevent  odor  aU  day;  they  state 
that  the  product(s)  have  been  test«d  by 
gynecologist  (s)— an  implied  claim  of  medi- 
cal efficacy:  they  sute  that  the  product 
'■stons"  odor  be.'ore  it  starts."  implvtng 
prophylactic  benefit;  they  state  that  the 
product  "keeps  you  fresh  all  day  every  day." 
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implying  a  change  In  body  function  or  con- 
dition; they  imply  medical  benefit  tn 
pathologic  vaginal  problems  which  are  odif- 
erou:>  and  should  be  treated  by  a  physi- 
cian .  .  .  Moreover,  in  permitting  these  prod- 
ucts to  masquerade  as  cosmetics,  we  pres- 
ently allow  them  to  be  sold  with  labeling 
thai  1&  false  and  misleading,  lacking  ade- 
quate precautionary  statements  and  Instruc- 
tions for  use." 

StKMONG  ON  SENSmvrTT 

A  subsequent  Bureau  of  Drugs  memo 
added  the  point  that  the  terms  "hygiene" 
and  "deodorant"  are  misleading  "as  they 
|the  eprays)  in  no  way  promote  hygiene 
iclther  cleanliness  or  health)  nor  are  these 
products  proven  or  accepted  deodorants  In 
this  area."  But,  Instead  of  pursuing  this  line 
I  which  would  have  acknowledged  the  Bureau 
of  Poods'  Jurisdiction  over  the  sprays  as  cos- 
metics), the  Bureau  of  Drugs  pressed  for  an 
agency  finding  that  sprays  containing  hex- 
achlorophene were  drugs.  The  memo  of  Octo- 
ber 4  spelled  out  the  reasons: 

"1.  The  nature  of  the  use  .  .  .  They  are 
Intended  to  be  sprayed  on  and  around  the 
perineal  area  .  .  .  and  quite  likely  in  the 
vaginal  area  . . . 

"2.  The  nature  of  hexachlorophene  ...  It 
kills  bacteria  (whose!  .  .  .  balance  Is  In  fact 
important  to  body  function  .  .  .  Products 
which  alter  bodily  function  are  considered 
to  be  drugs. 

"3.  Recent  serious  challenges  to  the  safety 
0/  hexachlorophene  . .  . 

■'4.  The  possibility  of  masking  the  need 
tor  medical  treatment . . ." 

Dr.  Henry  E.  Simmons,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Drugs,  spelled  this  out  in  more 
elegant  form  In  an  action  memorandum 
dated  October  29, 1971 : 

"The  vulva  and  vagina  represent  areas  of 
the  tHJdy  that  are  In  a  constant  state  of 
change.  Marked  variation  occur  dally,  hourly, 
and  even  momentarily  under  the  influence 
of  hormonal  stimulation,  sexual  stimulation, 
pregnancy,  and  normal  aging. 

"From  a  psychological  standpoint,  a  phy- 
sical standpoint,  a  cultural  standpoint,  and 
a  sexual  standpoint  it  would  be  an  under- 
statement to  coll  this  a  sensitive  area." 

This  was  sound  medical  Judgment  and 
plain  conunon  sense.  Moreover,  it  led  to  the 
inescapable  conclusion  that  vaginal  deodor- 
ants ought  to  remain  out  of  the  hands  of 
consumers  until  the  manufacturers  proved 
their  safety  with  valid  data  obtained  through 
sound  testing  procedures.  In  other  words, 
the  products  should  be  regulated  as  drugs. 
Whether  they  could  be  classified  as  drugs 
under  existing  law  and  its  Interpretation  by 
the  FDA  and  courts  was  another  matter. 

In  a  September  29.  1971  memo  to  a  medi- 
cal officer  in  the  Bureau  of  Drugs,  the  PDA's 
newly  appointed  legal  counsel  Peter  Barton 
HuTt  gave  his  opinion  of  how  the  law  hod 
bren  construed:  "Antibacterial  agents  fsuch 
as  be.tachlorophene]  In  deordoranta  are  not 
Intended  to  afiTect  a  bodily  function  or  pre- 
vent disease,  but  only  to  promote  attractive- 
ness." He  added  that  "a  representation  that 
a  product  contains  hexachlorophene  may 
wen  be  dufflcleut  to  classifv  It  as  a  drug 
claim,"  but  warned  that  the'  threat  of  such 
a  classification  would  merely  Induce  monu- 
farturers  to  stop  making  the  claim. 

A  paper  Hutt  delivered  while  a  partner  In 
a  Washington  law  firm  and  general  counsel 
to  the  cosmetics  industry's  trade  association 
spelled  out  the  fine  distinction  the  PDA  had 
drawn  between  a  "product  that  absorbs  per- 
spiration or  maska  Its  odor,  or  prevents  odor 
by  germicidal  or  bacteriostatic  agents  that 
act  upon  odor-producing  bacteria"  (a  cos- 
metic) and  a  "product  designed  to  reduce 
perspiration  odor  by  reducing  the  persplra* 
tlon  itself,  through  a  change  In  the  sweat 
glands"  (a  drug). 


SLOW  DOWN,  DON'T  MOVE  TOO  FAST 

So  near  the  end  of  1971  the  FDA  was 
stewing  bxisUy,  but  a  firm  poUcy  decision  on 
the  sprays  was  never  reached.  Instead,  the 
agency  began  to  move  against  hexachloro- 
phene because  of  increasing  evidence  that 
the  chemical  was  unsafe.  Since  most  of  the 
sprays  contained  hexachlorophene.  some  of- 
ficials felt  that  reducing  the  amount  of  the 
chemical  might  solve  the  spray  problem.  Thl« 
was  at  best  a  partial  solution,  since  neither 
the  FDA  nor  the  companies  hod  yet  die- 
covered  which  Ingredient  actually  caused 
the  Irritation.  In  fact,  some  of  the  sprays 
wlthou  t  hexachlorophene  caused  as  moni' 
comolalnts  as  the  rest. 

One  approach  the  FDA  look  was  to  urge 
manufacturers  to  remove  hexachlorophene 
from  the  sprays  voluntarily.  On  November  10, 
1971.  FDA  press  officer  John  T.  Walden  said 
the  agency  acted  because  the  chemical  was 
not  only  potentially  harmful  but  unneces- 
sary. "There  is  no  medical  justification  for 
(hexachlorophene]  in  feminine  hygiene  de- 
odorant sprays,"  Walden  said.  Every  ready 
to  pick  up  the  gauntlet.  Alberto-Culver  Pres- 
ident Leonard  Lavln  immediately  sent  an 
angry  telegram  to  HEW  Secretary  Elliot 
Richardson  and  FDA  Commissioner  Dr, 
Charles  C.  Edwards  demanding  that  Walden 
be  fired  and  clalmmg  that  Alberto-Culver 
had  "voluntarily  submitted  to  the  FDA 
scientific  findings  which  completely  refute 
Waldeu's  irresponsible  statements."  The  next 
doy  Lavln  flew  to  Washington  to  meet  with 
Dr.  Edwards  and  repeat  his  demand.  The 
Commissioner  didn't  sock  Walden.  but  that 
wasn't  Lavln  s  real  objective.  He  was  out  to 
silence  the  FDA.  and  he  seemed  to  succeed, 
for  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting.  Dr. 
Edwards  promised  he  would  have  no  com- 
ments for  reporters  concerning  the  status  of 
the  sprays. 

On  January  7,  1972,  the  FDA  made  Its  first 
move,  publishing  a  proposed  regulation 
which.  If  adopted,  would  have  limited  the 
amount  of  hexachlorophene  In  drugs  and 
cosmetics.  The  use  of  the  chemical  in  cos- 
metics could  continue  only  If  it  served  as  a 
"preservative"  rather  than  an  active  Ingre- 
dient, at  a  concentration  no  higher  than  O.I 
per  cent — and  only  If  manufacturers  could 
not  find  an  alternative  preservative.  Inter- 
ested parties  were  given  60  days  to  comment. 

The  PDA  never  explained  the  basis  for  Its 
"preservative"  loophole.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  companies  were  using  hexacbloro- 
phene  as  an  active  ingredient  in  vaginal  de- 
odorants: under  this  ruling,  they  could  keep 
on  using  the  toxic  chemical  in  the  same 
amounts  as  before,  calling  It  a  "preservative," 

The  period  for  comment  expired  on  March 
8,  and  the  usual  bureaucratic  d-lay  settled 
over  the  Issue.  It  took  the  deaths  of  30  babies 
in  France  from  talcum  powder  cont&lnlni; 
hexachlorophene  to  Jar  the  agency  into  de- 
cisive action.  On  September  27  the  PDA 
promulgated  Its  final  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  hexachlorophene  In  drugs.  The  new  order 
retained  the  preservative  loophole  and  the 
0.1-percent  limit,  but.  in  response  to  a  writ- 
ten conmient  submitted  by  the  author  and 
one  of  his  students,  it  also  incorporated  a 
requirement  that  calculations  of  the  hexa- 
chlorophene content  in  aerosol  products  be 
made  exclusive  of  the  propellant.  A  letter 
from  an  FDA  medical  officer  tn  The  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Medicine  said  "evaporation 
of  the  propellant  may  raise  the  concentration 
of  hexachlorophene  to  as  high  as  95  per  cent 
on  the  ikln  Immediately  alter  application." 

The  morning  the  order  was  published,  in- 
dustry representatives  rushed  to  the  agency 
and  met  with  FDA  compllatjce  officers  to 
flirgu©  ttiat  the  propellant  should  be  included 
in  the  hexachlorophene  level  measurement. 
The  Industry,  which  had  already  planned  to 
remove  hexachlorophene  from  Its  sprays,  was 


concerned  because  the  ban  would  prevent 
it  from  selling  existing  stock.  The  encounter 
lasted  all  of  10  minutes.  No  FDA  sclentlflc 
personnel  attended.  That  afternoon,  follow- 
ing a  conference  with  Peter  Hutt,  a  decision 
was  mode  to  accept  the  industry  position — 
demonstrating  that  the  agency  doesn't  always 
act  slowly. 

Representauves  of  women's,  labor,  and 
consumer  groups  met  with  Dr.  Edwards  to 
protest  the  FDA's  decision.  Though  Dr.  Ed- 
wards refused  to  budge  on  the  measurement 
issue,  the  FDA  did  modify  its  final  regulation 
to  ban  the  use  of  any  hexachlorophene  tn 
cosmetics  which  might  come  in  contact  with 
mucous  membranes. 

A  CAktE  OF  CHAItAOES 

At  the  some  time,  an  article  in  the  Oc- 
tober. 1972.  Issue  of  Ms.  told  readers  that 
Bureau  of  Foods  chief  Robert  M.  ShaJfner  had 
predicted  that  by  the  time  the  article  was 
published,  the  FDA  would  have  Issued  a  rec- 
ulatlon  requiring  warning  labels  for  the 
sprays. 

On  October  20,  an  advisory  committee  of 
obstetricians  and  gynecologists  set  up  to 
counsel  the  PDA  voted  Its  opinion  that  the 
sprays  should  be  considered  drugs  and  that 
there  is  inadequate  evidence  of  their  safety 
and  some -presumptive  evidence  that  tbey  ore 
unsafe. 

The  agency  seemed  to  be  regaining  mo- 
mentum. In  late  January,  1973.  word  leaked 
out  that  the  PDA  was  on  the  verge  of  re- 
quiring warnings  on  spray  labels,  so  that  an 
Intelligent  constmier  would  think  twice 
about  using  a  vaginal  deodorant. 

But  In  less  than  two  week£  the  regula- 
tions had  once  again  been  delayed  Indefinite- 
ly. Despite  all  the  Internal  memos  and  val- 
iant efforts  of  medical  officers  within  the 
agency,  the  FDA  persL-Jted  tn  being  soft  on 
the  mantifocturers.  The  companlee  can  con- 
tinue to  use  the  word  "hygiene"  on  labels. 
misleading  though  It  may  be:  they  do  not 
have  to  warn  users  to  seek  medical  help  if 
certain  symptoms  appear;  they  do  not  have 
to  give  directions  that  would  insure  that  the 
sprays  are  not  applied  with  excessive  force 
(or  at  too  close  a  range)  and  in  such  a  way 
that  the  Ingredients  will  not  reach  the  vag- 
Inol  orifice. 

While  failing  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  of  vaginal  deodorants,  the  FDA 
adopted  an  elaborate  scheme  of  "voluntary 
regulations"  drawn  up  by  the  cosmetics  in- 
dustry to  create  the  Impression  of  adequate 
self -regulation  In  order  to  obscure  the  need 
for  new  legislation.  Instead  of  asking  for 
legislation  to  strengthen  Its  Inadequate  laws, 
or  using  what  powers  It  could  to  regulate 
the  hazardous,  poorly  tested  sprays,  the  PDA 
has  continued  to  cooperate  with  the  Indus- 
try In  delaying  reform. 

When  reluctant  regulators  administer 
toothless  laws,  the  result  is  a  charade  at  the 
public's  cxpe:i5e.  It  may  be  a  while  before 
a  belter  Illustration  of  this  truism  comes 
along.  Congress,  by  falling  even  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  subject,  has  long  demonstrated 
its  Indifference  to  cosmetics  regtilation. 
Whether  the  saga  of  the  sprays  will  ruffle 
this  blanket  of  neglect  remains  to  be  seen 

Me&nwhile.  the  PDA  has  b^un  to  receive 
complaints  of  adverse  reactions  to  a  deodo- 
rant tampon,  and  has  met  with  the  manu- 
facturer to  ask  politely  for  a  list  of  Ingred- 
ients and  safety-test  dato.  And  so  It  goes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  In  my 
judgment,  these  two  examples  of  the 
lack  oX  adequate  consumer  protection  af- 
forded by  just  this  one  Pedei*al  agency 
point  to  the  crying  need  for  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency. 

A  Consumer  Protection  Agency  should 
redress  the  balance  between  industry  snd 
consumers,  making  the  decisionmaking 
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process  in  regulatory  agencies  a  truly  ad- 
versarial one.  The  CPA  would  have  the 
staff  to  fully  participate  in  proceedings 
allecting  consumers.  It  would  have  the 
right  to  be  notified  that  thtse  proceed- 
ings are  taking  place.  It  would  have  the 
right  to  information  relating  to  these 
proceedings,  whether  the  information 
was  In  the  hands  of  other  federal  agen- 
cies or  Industiy.  It  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  conduct  its  own  invesUgation.s 
of  i-ssues  of  substantial  importance  to 
consumeis.  and  it  could  use  this  infor- 
mation as  the  basis  for  requests  that 
regulatory  agencies  take  corrective  ac- 
tion 

Unless  this  bill  is  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
established,  we  can  only  look  forward  to 
longer  li«ts  of  Werujcn  E  and  feminine 
sprays  situations,  and  the  health  and 
safety  of  consumers  will  still  remain 
largely  a  hit  and  mijs  s.ime. 


LARGE  NUMBER  OF  MIAS  STILL  TO 
BE  ACCOUNTED  FOR 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  year  I  spoke  of  Lt.  Rob- 
ert Brett.  Jr..  an  Oregonlan  who  was  lost 
over  Laos  In  late  1972.  He  Is  listed  by 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  as  missing  In  action 
in  Indochina.  Over  a  year  and  a  half 
after  the  signing  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Agreement.  Lieutenant  Brett  is  one  of 
the  laige  number  of  MlA's  still  to  be 
accotmted  for. 

During  the  July  congression;il  re-ess. 
Congressman  Montoomery  of  Missis- 
sippi went  to  Southeast  Asia  specifical- 
ly to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  ef- 
forts to  account  for  the  MIA's.  Upon  his 
return,  he  very  generously  made  his 
findings  available  to  all  Congressmen  and 
Senators.  One  portion  of  his  remarks 
particularly  struck  me  urd  I  would  like 
to  quote  it  here.  He  stated  that — 

A:iy  mention  of  Southeast  Asia  in  the 
Congressional  Record  1b  read  by  the  Com- 
n-.unls'.s.  They  weie  quite  disturbed  bv  the 
Huber-Zab!ockl  re.soiutlon  IH.  Con.' Res. 
271).  which  passed  374-0.  The  North  Viet- 
namese nnd  Viet  Cong  sonictjmes  receive  in- 
foranatlon  from  i*-e  Record  betore  our  own 
mem'oera  of  the  Four  Party  Joint  Military 
Te.jm  in  Salmon. 

Mr.  Piecident.  for  the  benefit  of  those 
North  Vietncmese  and  Vietcong  who  are 
reading  this  Record.  I  would  like  to  re- 
state the  resolve  of  the  American  people 
and  this  Senator  that  there  n.ust  be  a  full 
accouniinis  for  the  missing  in  action. 

For  too  long,  for  too  many  years,  this 
Nation  was  at  war  in  Southea.st  Asia.  We 
paid  iin  enormous  price,  as  did  all  peo- 
ples, all  rations  involved  m  that  ter- 
rible conflict.  And,  while  the  war  may 
have  at  la^l  ended,  and  while  thousands 
of  our  troops  have  been  withdrawn,  there 
is  still  no  peace.  .Vnd  there  will  be  no 
peace  until  all  of  our  men  have  been 
accounted  for. 

We  ask  for  nothing  more  than  com- 
mon decenc> .  Mr.  President.  We  do  not 
wi'h  to  intrude,  we  do  not  wish  to  linger 
any  longer  than  we  mu-'t.  All  we  want  Is 
what  Is  ours.  All  we  require  is  knowl- 
edge—Information  which  will  Anally 
provide  relief  to  the  thousands  of  fami- 
lies that  have  -.vorried  for  too  long.  Their 


lives  must  not  be  consumed  by  anguish 
any  longer.  The  real  tragedy  is  that  the 
answer  could  be  provided  so  simply.  In 
search  of  our  lost  sons,  husbands,  and 
brothei-s.  again  and  again  we  ask  why 
can  not  the  Communists  find  the  decency 
to  end  this  needless  sorrow? 

Mr.  President,  this  question  should  be 
on  the  lips  of  every  legislator,  every  de- 
cisionmaker in  this  coimtry.  It  slioiUd 
weigh  heavily  on  the  conscience  of  the 
world.  Just  as  it  does  on  the  hearts 
of  so  many  Oregouians.  This  concern  Is 
particularly  evidenced  in  the  articles 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recohd.  They  are  poig- 
nant examples  of  why  we  must  redouble 
our  efforts  in  accounting  lor  our  MIA's, 
for  Lieutenant  Brett,  and  our  lost  legion 
of  men. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Klamath  Falls  lOreg.)  Herald  and 
Kews,  June  30.  1974) 
:\nA;  A  BrrTER  Pill  To  Swallow 
(By  Lee  Julllerat) 
Some  days  are  OK.  others  rougher. 
Nothings    been    tiie    same    for    Bob    and 
Florence  Breit  the  past  21  months.  Not  mice 
their  son.  Robert  Jr..    Xefty."   disappeared 
over  hostile  Laos  skies  on  Sept.  28.  197j.  wlille 
flying   a  secret   mission  In   a   controver.-.iai 
F-lll  fighter-bomber. 

Since  being  Informed  Lefty  wa-i  nil-,r!r.g  In 
action,  the  Bretts  have  been  watlng  a  con- 
tinuous battle  for  Information  on  th?n-  son. 
The  fight  has  taxeu  the  seaicr  Brett  away 
from  Klamath  F.ills  and  across  country  to 
many  countless  meeting?,  spuming  Into  an 
endless  spiral  of  frustration. 

The  latest  effort  started  FrUay  and  con- 
tinues through  Monday  afternocn  as  the 
Bretts  joined  hui.dreds  of  others  with  simi- 
lar frustratlona  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
NaUonal  League  of  Families  of  American 
Prisoners  and  -Ml  ^Ui»  In  Southeast  A«la  In 
Omaha,  Keb. 

'It's  one  of  the  few  organic.: tlons  that  was 
formed  to  go  out  of  bu^ines.-^,  but  we're  still 
in  It,"  frowned  Brett.  lio'.s  a  league  director. 
Purpose  of  the  nieetii...-  -.vlll  be  to  devl;< 
ways  and  means  to  get  tf.e  American  public 
concerned  eno-jyli  alxnlt  the  1,100  mtn  who 
are  still  pr;!ioners  of  war  i^r  mlsslug  In  action. 
"II  the  American  pufjilc  allows  the  admin- 
istration to  write  lh?^e  men  oiT.  and  as  each 
day  pft*-es  It  become^  more  and  more  evi«:ent 
this  Is  !li?  administration's  policy,  then  I  feel 
it  li  a  iir>t!on.-il  tragedy,  a  n.itlonal  shame, 
that  eit'h  citizen  will  hare  to  b«ar  the  re- 
sponsibility for."  believes  Brett. 

DITTEa  p:ll 
.\  man  of  opinions  the  retired  Air  Force 
colonel's  feelings  and  thoughts  have  h.'ruened 
since  his  son'.s  disanpearaiice.  It's  been  a 
bitter  pill  to  swallo  .-. 

"I  fully  realize  the  country  would  lUte  to 
for;et  the  Vietnam  war.  Bnt  the.^e  are  trou- 
bled times  and  some  days  m  the  future  our 
young  men  win  a^'am  lie  caiied  upon  to 
make  satrlflce:  m  the  uatloiiil  Interest. 

"But.  despite  my  31  years  of  active  mili- 
tary service  through  three  wars,  including  a 
tour  or  Vlem-.m.  the  United  States  will  never 
get  another  son  of  ours  if  this  nction  con 
so  shamefully  abandon  our  son." 

Speaking  slowly,  carefully,  tv,e  52-vear-oId 
Brett  la  pessimistic  about  the  future. 

"Any  thinking  parent  may  well  question 
sacnaclng  a  son  for  a  political  decision  while 
knowing  full  well  he  may  also  be  abandoned 
by  the  very  ni«n  who  should  bo  most  con- 
cerned about  their  ultimate  fate. 

"I  feel  very  strongly  there  Is  a  lack  of 
moral,  courageous  leadership  In  both  tbe  ad- 


ministration and  Congress.  It  becomes  mor» 
evident  to  we  POW-MIA  families  from  th» 
tragedy  of  Korea,  when  the  United  States  of 
America  shamefully  abandoned  389  known 
prisoners  of  war  through  an  administrative 
decision  of  Issuing  presumptive  andlng.i  of 
death  which  wrote  these  n.en  off. 

"If  America  allows  this  tragedy  to  b"  re- 
peated m  SouUieast  Asia,  then  fathers  and 
mothers  wh^  take  time  to  read  this  mav  veiy 
welt  feel  the  same  frustration  and  agonies 
being  faced  by  my  wife,  myself,  our  daugh- 
ter-in-law,  Patrice,  and  their  daughter 
Camllle." 

The  hv.rt  bites  hard  and  In  strange  ways. 

20   YEARS   OP  HOPE 

Brett  still  recalls  with  wonder  a  telephone 
call  from  a  mother  of  another  POW-MIA  Her 
son  IS  one  of  those  389  nonaccounted  for 
Korean  war  veterans.  It's  been  about  20 
years,  but  she  still  clings  to  fragile  hope. 

"Our  family  knows  there  Is  a  very  good 
possibility  that  Lefty  may  be  dead.  But  there 
Is  also  the  very  strong  possibility  that  he  la 
sun  alive."  Brett  noted,  remembering  a 
British  Broadcasting  Corp.  (BBC)  monitored 
report  from  Laos  In  which  Communists  an- 
nounced the  capture  of  two  American  pilots 
In  late  September.  1972. 

"Since  we  as  a  nation  pride  ourseltes  la 
the  dignity  of  man  and  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  we  feel  very  deeply  we  have  a 
right  to  know  what  has  happened  to  our  son, 
Patrice  s  husband  and  Caml's  father." 

Since  withdrawal  of  American  troops  and 
return  of  591  Vietnam  POWs.  the  effort  to 
erase  the  memory  of  the  bitter  war  has 
helped  keep  the  plight  of  those  atui  missing 
out  of  the  national  news  media,  believes 
Brett. 

■■I'm  still  frustrated,  bitterly  disappointed 
in  the  natloual  news  media  that  Is  more  in- 
terested In  getting  rid  or  Nixon  than  t;-,ey 
are  in  the  plight  ol  the  families  and  the  men. 
And  I  am  appalled  at  the  lack  of  moral 
courage  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  Issue. ' 

One  of  Brett's  sourest  dlsappointme.its 
stems  from  congressional  concern  over  Rus- 
sian Jews.  A  bill  by  Washington  Sen.  Henry 
Jackson,  which  Brett  vle.vs  as  a  political  at- 
tempt "making  .t  pitch  for  the  ethnic  vole," 
has  drawn  70  Senate  co-sponsors. 

WHERE    ABE    VALL'ES? 

"On  the  other  hand,  y^u  have  Sea.  Gurney 
from  Florida  who  ha >  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  trode  reform  bill  which  would 
ban  favored  trade  status  for  Russia  and  deny 
economic  aid  to  Communist  bloc  countries 
'.intil  such  time  as  any  remaining  POWs  are 
released  and  the  .MIA's  accounted  for.  Sea. 
Gurney's  bill  bos  11  ccipoiisors.  As  a  father 
of  an  MIA.  I  wonder  wheie  senses  of  values 
are  at." 

VVhafs  necd?d,  according  to  Brett,  13 
cnouch  public  pre»5-ire  through  letters  to 
lcgisl.,ij.-a  that  the  1,10(;  men  become  a  r.a- 
tional  Issue. 

"Tiiere  have  been  tliousands  of  words  eii- 
terji  In  the  Congrc'.slonal  Record  pertal.ilng 
CT  the  POW-MIA  Issue  Unfortunately,  Hanoi 
does  not  read  tl.e  Ccngrcssloual  Recird," 
Brett  frowned. 

Co.n.ire.islonal  leaders  o:>ce  so  vocal  about 
ending  the  Vlclrom  war  have  been  sUent 
about  the  unaccoui.tcd-for  victims.  Letters 
may  promise  assuroncei  but  the  spoken  word 
d^Si  net. 

In  his  director's  post.  Brett  helps  keep  the 
league  moving.  Trips  to  Washlneton.  a  v.slt 
■■Mth  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  endless  telephone 
calls  ar.d  letters  have.i't  produced  much.  And 
nothing's  really  accomplished  until  the  fat»— 
one  way  or  onother— of  Lefty  and  the  others 
la  known. 

"It's  not  Just  a  fatiier  and  mother  wanting 
to  know  about  a  son,  but  a  wife  and  a  daugh- 
ter, too," 
Looking  at  a  picture  of  Lefty's  2-ycar-old 
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daughter  Camllle,  a  girl  Lefty  hasn't  known, 
Brett  knows  there's  another  reason,  too. 

"Look  at  that  little  girl  and  say  she  doesn't 
have  a  right  to  know  what's  happened  to  her 

father." 

(Prom  the  Oregon  Journal,  June  3,   19741 

TIME  STANDS   SnLL   FOB   WAITING   WIVES   T.twp 
PAXaiCE  BBETT 

(By  Norm  Maves,  Jr.) 
Yes,  only  we  who  wait  can  ever  know 
What  It  must  mean  to  send  the  one  most 
dear 

Aloft:  and  then  through  endless  hours  to 
pray, 
"God,  bring  him  safely  home  again  today." 
—We  Who  Walt   (Author  Unknown) 

CoBVALLia. — "Today"  hasn't  come  yet  for 
Patrice  Brett.  It  has  t>een  cruelly  suspended 
m  a  time  bubble  for  nearly  20  months. 

Only  when  Robert  Arthur  Brett  Jr.  comes 
home  from  Vietnam,  or.  as  tbe  possibility 
remains,  is  accounted  for  In  another  way, 
will  time  begin  to  run  again  as  It  did  on 
Sept.  29.  1972. 

That  was  the  day,  at  Nellls  Air  Force  Base 
near  Las  Vegas,  that  Patrice  found  out  her 
husband  was  reported  missing  In  action  In 
VIetoam. 

"I  remember  It  aU  ao  well,"  saya  Patrice 
who  Uvea  now  m  Corvallls  with  her  2-year- 
old  daughter,  Camllle.  "It's  not  something 
I  like  to  talk  about,  but  sometimes  I  have 
to. 

"Lefty  had  left  the  previous  Sunday  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  his  squadron  for  some  special 
reason,  and  I  was  getting  CamI  ready  to  go 
see  the  rest  of  the  squadron  off.  It  was  8:45 
in  the  morning  on  a  Friday. 

"I  stooped  down  to  pick  her  up,  and  the 
window  shade  was  up  Just  enough  to  see 
a  staff  car  pull  up  with  three  men  In  It. 
That's  when  the  flrat  gut  feeling  hit  me,  and 
my  flrst  thought  was  that  I  hoped  that  they 
had  the  wrong  house. 

"Of  course,  they  didn't.  There  was  a  priest, 
a  doctor,  and  a  colonel,  and  they  looked 
nervous.  When  I  opened  the  door  and  aaw 
them,   my   first  words   were,  'Oh,   no.' 

"1  thought  he  was  dead:  it  dldnt  occur  to 
me  that  they  were  there  to  tell  me  that  he 
was  missing  In  action — I  didn't  even  know 
what  It  was  at  the  time.  I  was  actually  a 
little  relieved  at  flrst  when  they  told  me  that 
he  tvas  'Just'  missing.  I  didn't  bi«ak  down 
until  much  later,  when  the  initial  shock 
wore  off," 

The  night  before  at  9:05  pjn.  (Vietnam 
time  runs  some  12  hours  ahead  of  Las  Vegas 
time),  Lt.  Lefty  Brett,  26,  a  Ukeable  kid 
from  Corvallls,  took  off  as  the  copilot  of  an 
F-lIl  with  Lt.  Col.  WUIlam  C.  Coltman  for 
a  night  mission  into  North  Vietnam  from 
their  ThaUand  base. 

At  9:47  p.m.,  the  two  checked  In  and  Indi- 
cated that  they  were  Initiating  TPR  (terram- 
foUowIng  radar)  flight  stotus  prior  to  their 
strike.  No  one  has  since  heard  either  man's 
voice. 

A  BBC  monitoring  station  reported  short- 
ly thereafter  that  a  North  Vietnamese  radio 
station  Indicated  that  two  American  planes, 
one  an  P-lll,  had  been  shot  down  and  the 
crews  captured.  There  was  no  Identification 
of  the  crewB. 

That  was  one  year  and  eight  months  ago. 
Stoce  then,  several  things  have  happened 
that  weigh  heavily  on  the  fate  of  Lefty 
Brett — the  American  military  Involvement 
In  Southeast  Asia  has  terminated,  most  of 
the  prisoners  of  war  are  accounted  for,  and 
the  United  States  has  turned  Its  focus  In- 
ward, to  Watergate. 

What.  then,  remains  of  the  MlAs?  Why 
are  they  not  yet  accounted  for?  The  situation 
Is  complex,  and  according  to  Lefty's  father, 
retired  Lt.  Col.  Bob  Brett  of  Klamath  Palis. 
It  hivolvea  some  harsh  realities  of  American 
politics. 
"All  of  these  'great  humanlUrlans," "  be 


said  in  his  home  recently,  "who  were  so  anu- 
Vletnam  when  It  was  going  on  are  strangely 
sUent  today,  yet  they  were  In  the  forefront 
of  the  prisoner  exchange  Issue  In  this  recent 
Middle  East  incident. 

"The  only  conclusion  that  I  can  draw  Is 
that  since  the  MIA  issue  Is  so  thorny,  and 
since  the  MIA  families  don't  have  the  ethnic 
vote  bloc  or  are  major  contributors  to  the 
party,  these  'great  humanitarians'  have  not 
had  the  moral  courage  to  face  the  Issue.  The 
same  Congress  that  sent  the  men  off  to  Dght 
the  war  has  turned  Its  back  on  these  men 
and  their  families." 

Patrice  Brett,  however,  is  not  the  Invet- 
erate fighter  Bob  Brett  la.  She  Is  quiet  and 
likes  her  privacy:  It  Is  with  much  discom- 
fort, but  also  with  singular  devotion,  that 
she  seeks  the  publicity  for  her  husband's 
plight. 

"I  manage  to  keep  active,"  she  says.  "I 
take  some  classes  at  Oregon  State  (she  was 
graduated  In  English  In  1989) ,  see  a  lot  of 
friends,  work  on  my  garden  and  do  a  million 
other  things  besides  what  I  do  for  the  Na- 
tional League  of  PamUies." 

So  day  after  day  Patrice  and  Caml  Brett 
try  to  live  as  normal  an  existence  as  Is  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances.  Money  Is  no 
problem :  They  draw  oil  of  Lefty's  pay  allow- 
ances, which  Includes  his  flight,  combat  and 
hazardous  duty  pay. 

Caml  Brett  turned  2  In  January  and  Is  a 
blonde  likeness  of  her  father.  "She's  growing 
up  to  be  pretty  Independent,"  says  her 
mother  with  a  smile.  "She  is  aware  that  other 
children  have  fathers,  but  has  no  concept 
of  her  own, 

"Already  we're  pretty  close.  She  Identifles 
the  two  of  us  se  a  imlt — it's  always  'Mommy- 
Coml  this'  and  'Mommy-CamI  that.' 

"I  know  that  she  needs  her  father,  though, 
and  It  hurts  that  she  can't  have  him  right 
now.  It  hurts  each  day  at  5:30  when  my 
friends'  husbands  come  home  to  their  wives 
and  children.  I  still  have  a  hard  time  realiz- 
ing that  mme  won't  be  coming  home  each 
night  like  the  others." 

The  situation  has  created  a  whole  new 
life  for  her,  one  that  mcludes  fear,  depres- 
sion and  confusion.  But  she  does  find  com- 
fort in  knowing  that  there  are  others  like 
her. 

"I  have  gone  through  several  different 
stages  since  the  Initial  shock  wore  off."  she 
admits  candidly.  "First,  1  couldn't  accept 
the  reality  of  the  situation.  Then  It  was  'why 
me?'  and  for  a  fleeting  Insunt  there  was 
the  suicide  notion,  if  you  can  believe  tiiat. 
It's  not  new. 

"I  found  that  out  lost  July,  when  1  went 
to  a  retreat  for  wives  at  Snow  Mountain 
Ranch  Just  outside  of  Denver.  It  waa  spon- 
sored by  a  Clirlstlan  group  called  High 
Plight — a  great  group  of  people,  by  the  way — 
and  It  was  'good  therapy  Just  to  get  together 
with  the  others  and  discuss  our  experiences, 
"Surprisingly,  they  were  all  similar.  Most 
of  the  others  had  the  same  suicide  moment 
that  I  had— It  was  quick,  but  It  waa  there. 
Of  course,  I'd  never  do  It — my  hope  Is  still 
too  strong — but  I  read  somewhere  about  the 
wife  of  a  POW  who  did  kill  herself.  And  her 
husband  come  back." 

Patrice  Is  perceptive  enough  to  pinpoint 
the  things  that  keep  her  hopea  up  ond'kcep 
her  calm  despite  the  anguish.  It  Is  a  simple 
formtua,  and  she  doesn't  make  any  pretense 
of  being  tbe  courageous  martyr  who  has  eoc- 
rlflced  to  the  limit. 

"I'm  not  as  strong  and  brave  as  a  lot  of 
people  would  like  to  think  that  I  am.  It's  a 
stereotype  that  sometimes  develops,  but  It 
doesn't  apply  to  me. 

"I  look  at  it,  basically,  as  something  that 
you  can  live  with  or  flick  In.  That,  then.  Is  a 
choice  that  really  leaves  no  other  choice.  I 
cant  look  at  Cam!  and  feel  .sorry  for  myself. 
"I  have  to  think  of  her,  and  It  brtnge  to 
mmd  things  that  scare  me.  If  I  am  to  moke 
the  best  possible  home  for  her.  It  means  that 


sometime  In  tbe  vague,  vague  futtire  I  might 
have  to  consider  remarrying. 

"But  when?  I  can't  possibly  picture  myself 
with  any  other  man  but  Lefty  because  I  love 
him  ao  much.  I  can't  foresee  my  feelings  on 
that  Issue  changing,  not  ever.  But  when  1 
think  of  Caml  like  I  should,  It  starts  pulling 
on  both  sides.  It's  something  that  I  may  have 
to  face  sooner  or  later,  but  It  mixes  me  up 
right  now." 

It  Is  one  of  many  thmgs  that  contuse  Pa- 
trice right  now.  She  Is  neither  a  wife  cor  a 
widow  because  her  husband  Is  neither  dead 
nor  aUve:  she  Is  trapped  In  a  time  skip  that 
leaves  her  wondering  when  she  should  face 
an  unreal  reality,  pick  up  the  pieces  and  start 
over  again. 

Patrice  Brett  Is  Just  as  fragile  as  her  f ather- 
In-iaw  Is  forceful.  Her  way  of  contributing  to 
tbe  c&mpaign  la  to  correspond,  to  attend 
meetings  and  to  spread  the  word  about  things 
like  Amendment  1194  to  the  Trade  Reform 
Act,  one  clause  of  which  dlcutes  that  no 
country  can  receive  American  aid  until  it 
has  expressed  "olBclai  indignation"  about  the 
lack  of  compliance  with  the  prisoner  clauses 
of  the  cease-fire  agreement. 

"Most  Americans  remain  Ignorant  of  what's 
going  on  in  respect  to  the  MIAa  "  she  saya 
with  a  hint  of  frustration.  "The  war  la  over, 
and  most  of  them  want  to  forget  It.  so  there 
are  a  lot  of  tUnes  when  1  Just  want  to  throw 
myhandslntheaJr  and  say : 

"Doesn't  anybody  out  there  can  an* 
more?"  ' 

(From  the  Eugene  (Oreg.l   Reglster-OuanL 

June  18. 19741 

MIA  PAMn.T  Waits.  Ropes 

I  By  Joanne  York ) 

CoavALus— For  most  of  us.  the  Vietnam 
war.  Uke  some  lousy  summer  Job.  Is  over. 
We've  put  It  out  of  our  minds. 

But  for  Patrice  Brett  the  war  drags  on  and 
on. 

It's  there  24  hours  a  day.  Prom  the  time 
the  alarm  gt)es  off.  throughout  the  day  as  she 
watches  her  2U-year-old  daughter  Camllle 
and  into  the  night  when  tbe  lights  ore  out 
and  she's  In  bed  alone. 

Capt.  Robert  Arthta-  Brett.  Jr..  Is  missing  in 
action.  "Lefty"  vanished  over  Laos  and  Is 
one  of  about  1.000—29  of  whom  ore  Oregonl- 
»us— who  ore  not  accounted  for  by  the  mili- 
tary. The  Vietnam  war  officially  ended  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago. 

According  to  Mrs.  Brett.  It's  difficult  not 
to  feel  bitter  or  depressed  or  confused  some- 
times—especially  she  says,  since  the  public 
acts  like  It  doesn't  care  whether  the  fate  of 
the  MlAs  Is  ever  known. 

Mrs.  Brett,  a  delicate  blonde  with  high 
cheelt  bones  and  quiet  mannerisms,  clings  to 
a  fragile  (or  Is  It  strone?)  strand  of  hope 
that  her  husband  Is  alive. 

As  she  tells  It: 

Brett,  then  a  lieutenant,  simply  "disap- 
peared "  on  a  flight  20  months  ago. 

"It's  something  I  don't  like  to  tolk  about 
but  sometimes  1  have  to. "  said  Mrs.  Brett  as 
she  settled  Into  the  sofa  In  her  comfortable 
living  room. 

As  an  MIA  wue.  Mrs  Brett  feels  committed 
to  speak  out  about  the  men  who  are  missing. 
Yet.  as  a  very  private  person  she  recoils  at 
the  thought  of  putting  hersslt  before  the 
public. 

Nevertheless,  she  Is  active  on  a  statewide 
level  as  a  speaker  for  MIA  causes  and  once 
appeared  before  Gov.  Tom  McCal!  to  bring 
hUn  up  to  date  on  the  MIA  situation. 

Lefty  Brett  took  off  about  a  week  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  his  squadron  from  Nellls  Air  Force 
Base  near  Las  Vegas.  His  destination.  Indo- 
china. He  was  five  days  out  and  on  his  first 
mission  when  he  vanished. 

"I  hadn't  even  made  the  psychological 
separation  In  my  mind."  Mrs.  Brett  said 
calmly.  "In  my  own  mind,  be  wasn't  oven 
gone  yet." 
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Brett  took  off  ss  co-pUot  on  an  F-Ul  (the 
controversial  Air  Force  fighter  plane  that 
waa  temporEwlly  grounded)  with  Lt.  Col. 
WUllam  C.  Coltnifln  for  a  night  nUssion  Into 
North  Vietnam  on  Sept.  29.  1972.  The  two 
checked  In  at  9:47  p.m.  and  Indicated  they 
were  Initiating  "terrain-following  radar" 
flight  status  prior  to  their  strike. 

What  happened  next  is  anyone's  guess.  No 
one — at  leaet  on  the  American  side  of  the 
war  eOort — has  heard  from  either  man 
slncB. 

Coltman  was  one  of  the  original  test  pilots 
for  the  P-llls  and  Lefty  was  the  top  Sight 
pilot  in  his  class. 

He  and  Patrice  were  Air  Force  brats  and 
they  are  both  one  of  five  children.  They  are 
s'.eeped  In  military  tradition  and  yet  as 
Patrice  tells  It  none  of  that  made  It  easier 
for  her  to  accept  the  fact  that  Lefty  was  gone. 
"But.  I  have  to  give  him  every  chance." 
she  said.  "I  don't  know  that  he's  alive,  but 
there's  no  confirmation  from  Hanoi  that  he's 
dead  either.  .  .  ."  Her  voice  trailed  off. 

What  makes  Mrs.  Brett  cling  to  that  strand 
of  hope  Is  a  BBC  monitoring  station  report 
that  came  shortly  after  Lefty's  disappearance. 
The  station  reported  that  a  North  Vietnamese 
radio  station  indicated  two  .\merlcan  planes, 
one  an  P-lll.  had  been  shot  down  and  their 
crews  captured.  None  of  the  men  was  Iden- 
tified. 

According  to  a  March-April  Issue  of  Vet- 
eninE  News,  some  300  Americans  are  missing 
over  Laos  None  has  been  accounted  for  by 
Hanoi,  the  paper  said. 

While  Mrs.  Brett  has  had  to  struggle  dally 
with  the  question  is  her  husband  alive  or 
dead,  she  ha«  tried  to  create  a  stable  and  se- 
cure life  for  Caml. 

They  moved  away  from  Nellls.  "becau-se  I 
couldn't  stand  the  thought  of  seeing  all  those 
men  he  knew  come  back  without  Lefty"  and 
returned  to  CorvalUs. 

After  living  in  a  duplex  for  a  while.  Mrs. 
Brett  decided  to  buy  a  house  and  took  out 
a  Veteran's  Administration  loan  to  do  It. 

'■I  sure  hope  Lefty  likes  this  place  because 
It's  the  only  VA  loan  we  can  get,"  she  said. 
looking  around  the  comfortable  three-bed- 
room home  on  a  quiet,  .^ectuded  street  In 
northwest  Corvaills. 

She  was  able  to  make  the  decision  because 
her  htisband  left  her  power  of  attorney. 
Right  now.  money  is  no  problem.  She  draws 
Lefty's  pay  allowance,  which  Includes  flight 
pay.  combat  pay  and  hazardous  duty  pay. 

Mrs,  Brett,  a  former  elementary  school 
teacher  has  spent  the  last  year  being  mother 
and  father  to  Caml.  She  has  also  spent  time 
furnishing  her  home,  gardening,  taking  pot- 
tery classes.  learning  macrame.  bowling  and 
being  Involved  m  county  extension.  "Any- 
thing to  keep  busy."  she  explained. 

Her  relationship  with  Caml  is  close.  "She 
knows  that  other  children  have  fathers,  but 
she  doesn't  have  a  concept  of  her  own."  Mrs 
Br-tt  admitced. 

Although  Mrs.  Brett  said  she'd  rather  be 
living  in  Corvallts  'than  anvwhere  else." 
staymg  in  the  suburbs  isn't  all  It  could  be. 
Tlie  neighborhood  is  geared  to  yoimg  mar- 
rleds  and  the  27-year-otd  Mrs.  Brett  is  nei- 
ther wluowed  nor  single. 

"I  sometimes  hurt  Inside  when  I  see  the 
husbands  coming  home  at  di.^inertiroe,"  she 
admitted.  "But.  I'd  rather  be  here  than  back 
at  NeUis  or  somewhere  else.  I  like  Corvaills. 
And  I  want  CanU  to  have  every  opportunity 
to  live  like  ether  children." 

For  the  passerby  there  are  visible  signa 
that  Mrs.  Brett  !?n't  quite  like  the  neighbors 
T^ey  are  the  two  red.  white  and  blue  MIA 
stickers  on  the  garage  door  which  read: 
"MIA:  Missing  or  captured.  Only  Hanoi 
knows  " 

Lefty's  father.  Ret.  Lt.  Col.  Robert  Brett 
of  Klamath  Falls  also  Is  active  in  MIA  af- 
fairs and  serves  on  the  national  board  of  the 
League  of  Pamllie?-.  working  to  find  out  what 
happened  to  the  MIAs. 


For  Patrice,  'Ming  an  MIA  wife  has  meant 
having  to  live  with  fear,  depression  and  con- 
fusion. It  has  meant  being  once  tempted  to 
commit  suicide. 

"I  have  gone  through  several  different 
stages  since  the  mitlal  shock  wore  off."  she 
said  candidly.  "First.  I  couldn't  accept  the 
reality  of  the  situation.  Then  It  was  'why  me?" 
And  for  a  fleeting  instant  there  was  the 
suicide  notion.  If  you  can  believe  that." 

Mrs.  Brett  said  she  later  learned  when  she 
went  to  a  retreat  for  MIA  wives  that  most 
of  the  other  wives  had  the  same  thought  of 
suicide. 

"It  was  quick,  but  It  was  there.  Of  course, 
I'd  never  do  it — my  hope  Is  still  too  strong — 
but  I  read  about  the  wife  of  a  POW  who  did 
kill  herself.  And  her  husband  came  back." 

Mrs.  Brett  doesn't  consider  herself  brave 
or  a  martyr.  She  appears  to  be  a  stable  per- 
son who  Is  attempting  to  make  the  best  of  an 
agonizing  situation.  "Unfortunately,  there 
are  times  when  I  wish  I  could  flip  out,"  she 
said. 

"But,  then  I  get  these  visions  that  Lefty's 
going  to  walk  through  that  door  .  .  ." 

Her  father-in-law  has  a  similar  reaction. 
"I  JiMi  keep  thinking  that  he's  going  to  walk 
in  here  with  that  silly  little  grin  of  hla 
and  wonder  what  all  the  hassle  Is  about." 
he  said. 

Mrs.  Brett  consented  to  an  interview  for 
one  very  strong  reason.  "What  we  need  and 
what  the  League  of  Families  Is  doing  Is  trying 
to  get  public  support  for  putting  pressure 
on  Hanoi  to  cooperate  in  the  search  for  our 
missing  men."  she  said. 

"We  want  the  public  to  know  that  there  la 
still  a  problem.  One  thousand  men  haven't 
been  accounted  for." 

There  Is  one  thing  Patrice  Brett  la  thank- 
ful for. 

"Ever  smce  he  was  old  enough  to  set  goals, 
Lefty  wanted  to  fly  and  fight.  That's  all  there 
was.  flying  and  fighting."  she  said.  "He  did 
what  he  wanted  to  do  and  I  have  to  be  happy 
lor  that." 

That  consolation  may  make  things  some- 
what more  tolerable  for  Mrs.  Brett.  But.  in 
the  meantime,  she  also  sits  and  wonders 
why  Americans  seemingly,  don't  care  what 
happened  to  Lefty  Brett  and  the  rest  of  the 
MLAa. 


INFLATION  AND  THE  PLIGHT  OP 
OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today 
inflation  is  injuring  many  Americans. 
However,  no  single  group  in  America  is 
more  in  danger  from  the  assault  of  in- 
flation than  those  older  Americans  who 
must  live  on  flxed  incomes,  on  pensions, 
and  on  social  security  payments.  Only 
1  In  5  persons  age  65  and  older  In 
1973  recorded  sufficient  taxable  income 
to  have  paid  income  tax.  Almost  25  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  over  65  years  of 
age  live  in  poverty.  The  median  income 
for  a  two-person  aged  household  is 
S5.487  a  year,  a  very  small  figure  when 
one  thinks  about  the  cost  of  food  and 
shelter  In  America  today. 

The  Congress  has  and  is  continuing  to 
address  this  problem  through  legislative 
action.  But  today  I  would  like  to  inform 
ray  colleagues  about  an  effort  being  made 
in  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex..  by  senior  citi- 
zens themselves.  The  most  recent  News 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  has  reported  on  a  job- 
placement  project  started  by  chapter 
1364  of  their  organization  in  Albu- 
querque-Duke City. 

I  wish  to  commend  these  experienced 
adults  for  their  innovative  and  coura- 
geous effort  to  help  themselves  and  to 


help  others  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
vide valuable  service  to  their  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  AARP  News 
Bulletin  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoan, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  AARP  News  Bulletin, 
July-August  19741 

ALBCQtTEJlQtrE  ELOEBLT  PIND  JOBS  AS  "ReNT-A- 
GaANNY" OR    "GRA^fDPA" 

Albuquebqoe,  N.  Mkx. — Employers  seeking 
mature  temporary  or  part-time  workers  here 
can  "Rent-A-Granny"  or  "Rent-A-Orandpa" 
through  a  unique  Job  placement  project 
launched  by  Albuquerque-Duke  City  AARP 
Chapter  1364 

With  funding  provided  in  1973  by  the  US. 
Department  of  Labor,  the  City  of  Albuquer- 
que and  BernalUlo  County,  the  chapter  proj- 
ect offers  a  wide  variety  of  employment 
opportunities  for  men  and  women  55  and 
older.  Piai-tlme.  part-time  and  temporary 
Jobs  are  available  to  those  who  qualify,  said 
Mrs.  Anne  Beckman.  director  of  the  project. 
Mrs.  Beckman  interviews  prospective  Job 
candidates,  who  flll  out  applications  to  help 
the  agency  determine  a  mat«h  for  their 
qualifications  and  background. 

According  to  Mrs.  Beckman.  the  program 
has  met  enthusiastic  response  from  the  area's 
employers.  In  one  recent  month,  the  service 
placed  226  candidates,  who  bandied  such 
chores  as  child  care,  housekeeping,  paint- 
ing, home  repairs,  nursing,  sewing,  account- 
ing, bookkeeping,  sales,  data  processing, 
switchboards,  chaufferlng  and  general  store 
work. 

■Rent-a-Qranny  and  "Rent-a-Grandps" 
Imve  produced  more  than  $80,000  in  earumgs 
for  part-time  employees,  and  about  850,000 
for  those  holding  down  full-time  Jobs.  The 
amount  of  wages  is  determined  by  employers. 
"We  Just  try  to  match  the  right  person  with 
the  right  Job. "  Mrs.  Beckman  explained. 

Mrs.  Beckman  also  pointed  out  that  train- 
ing is  provided  to  those  who  need  to  develop 
a  skill — such  as  a  person  who  warns  to  do 
accounting,  but  does  not  have  the  required 
skills  to  perform  this  assignment.  Retired 
persons  with  expertise  in  the  required  fields 
offer  free  training  and  counseling  to  Job 
candidates. 

The  program  has  a  long  ll^t  of  successful 
full-time  employees,  who  obtained  positions 
through  the  employment  service.  Some  ex- 
amples: Helen  Canfleld,  nurse;  Mary  Luns- 
ford.  live-In  companion;  Robert  Rlmbert, 
live-In  orderly;  Ethel  Anderson,  nurse; 
Charles  Robinson,  home  maintenance  and 
repair  service:  and  Charles  Schwab  infor- 
mation clerk. 

Since  June  of  1973,  more  than  2,500  per- 
sons have  found  some  type  of  employment 
through  the  agency,  Mrs.  Beckman  said. 

■•The  No.  1  objective  of  the  Duke  City 
Chapter  is  being  fulfilled  by  offering  com- 
munity services  to  all  people  over  65,"  she 
added. 
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RESOLUTIONS    BY    THE    MIDWEST 
GOVERNORS"  CONFERENCE 

Mr    HUMPHREY.    Mr.    President.  I 

bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  Midwest  Gov- 
ernor-i'  Conference  held  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  from  July  28  through  31.  The 
resolution  was  offered  by  Gov.  James 
Exon  of  the  State  of  Nebraska.  It  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernors in  attendance :  Governors  Exon  of 
Nebraska,  Gilllgan  of  Ohio.  Walker  of 
Illinois,  MUliken  of  Michigan.  Link  of 
North  Dakota,  Anderson  of  Minnesota, 
Lucey  of  Wiscomhi,  Kneip  of  South  Da- 


kota. Ray  of  Iowa.  Bond  of  Missouri, 
Bowen    of    Indiana,    and    Docking    of 

Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

KcsoLtrriON  on  Dzsastsk  Payments 

Whereas  food  production  and  the  need  for 
adequate  food  reserves  are  not  only  an  op- 
portunity but  an  obligation  of  the  midwest 
states,  and 

Whereas  the  Interest  of  all  the  people  are 
best  served  by  sound  agricultural  policies 
which  wiU  guarantee  adequate  food  sup- 
plies at  reasonable  prices,  and 

Whereas  present  drought  conditions  pre- 
valUng  in  many  of  our  states  are  threaten- 
ing the  stability  of  our  food  producing 
plant,  and 

Whereas  we  find  that  certain  parts  of  the 
present  Farm  Act  wanting  in  some  areas. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  members 
of  the  Midwestern  Governors'  Conference: 

1.  That  ihe  target  prices  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains  for  the  1974  crop  be  increased 
by  Incorporating  the  escalator  provisions  in 
the  Act  immediately  to  meet  the  mcreased 
cost  of  farm  operations  and  to  provide  a 
more  realistic  disaster  payment  to  our 
farmers  threatened  with  disaster. 

2.  "Ihat  action  be  taken  now  by  Congress 
to  re-establish  the  forgiveness  provision, 
long  a  part  of  the  emergency  disaster  loan 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  to 
provide  meaningful  assistance  to  farmers 
and  ranchers  threatened  with  economic 
ruin  as  the  result  of  natural  disaster. 


THE  PETROLEUM  SITUATION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  recent  release  by  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  entitled,  "The  Petro- 
leum Situation." 

Briefly,  the  energ:>'  economics  division 
of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  points  out 
that  some  abnormal  factors  influenced 
the  group's  earnings  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year.  For  instance,  the  accounting 
procedures  requiring  that  inventories  be 
treated  on  a  flrst-in.  first-out  basis  has 
accounted  for  well  over  half  of  the  world- 
wide increase  in  profits. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  goes  on  to 
say  that — 

A  conservative  estimate  indicates  that  the 
entire  Increase  In  profits  reported  by  the 
group  of  companies  in  the  first  quarter  will 
not  be  sutflcient  to  offset  the  additional  cost 
of  replacing  the  inventories. 

Even  though  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  influenced  the  growth  of  profits  in 
1973  more  than  any  other  factor,  the 
effect  of  devaluation  on  the  first  quarter 
profits  contributed  no  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  growth  in  profits. 

And  because  devaluation  occurred  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  last  year,  it  will 
no  longer  have  an  impact  on  the  growth 
of  earnings. 

Another  point  raised  is  that — 

Although  the  group's  total  capital  ex- 
penditures were  nearly  twice  as  large  as  a 
year  earlier,  most  of  the  Increased  pending 
was  concentrated  in  the  tJnltcd  States.  In 
the  first  quarter  of  last  year,  the  group  In- 
vested 1.3  billion  dollars  in  the  UiUted  States 
»nd  1.4  billion  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  But 
this  year  it  spent  3.2  bUllon  dollars  In  the 
Cnlted  States  and  1.6  blUlon  elsewhere. 
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Capital  expenditures  in  the  United 
States  were  were  than  twice  as  large  as 
profits.  There  has  been  a  146-percent  in- 
crease in  capital  spending  In  the  United 
States. 

It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  the 
group's  direct  taxes  in  the  first  quarter 
Increased  109  percent  to  $10.5  billion.  In 
addition,  the  group  paid  $7.5  billion  In 
the  form  of  sales  taxes,  excise  taxes,  and 
lease  bonus  payments.  Therefore,  the  to- 
tal receipts  of  governments  amounted  to 
$18  billion— nearly  four  times  the  S4.6 
billion  the  group  retained  in  net  earn- 
ings. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  made  a 
most  basic  observation  when  it  said — 

All  the  costs  of  doing  business  mxist  be 
paid,  of  course.  And.  because  taxes  and  other 
payments  to  government  arc  among  the  vari- 
ous costs  of  doing  business,  they  naturally 
must  be  reflected  in  the  price  consumers  pay 
for  aU  goods  and  services.  To  some  degree, 
the  net  earnings  of  the  group  of  petroleum 
companies  contribute  to  the  price  consum- 
ers must  pay  for  petroleum.  But  the  contri- 
bution of  taxes  and  other  payments  to  gtrv- 
emment  In  the  first  quarter  was  nearly  four 
times  as  great.  Consumers  don't  know  that. 
of  course,  because  they're  rarely  told.  Why 
they  are  not  Is  a  curious  matter,  because  If 
they  were  they  obviously  would  have  a  bet- 
ter and  healthier  persj>ectlve.  And  surely, 
that  would  be  in  the  national  Interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  the  pamphlet  by 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  entitled  "The 
Petroleum  Situation"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  pamphlet  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

PBorrrs.  Taxes,  and  CAprxAL  EatPCNorrimEs 

Most  of  the  petroleum  companies  com- 
prising this  Bank's  large  study  group  have 
now  reported  the  results  of  their  financial 
performance  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 
As  expected,  the  group  as  a  whole  recorded 
large  year-to-year  Increases  In  net  earnings, 
new  capital  Investment,  and  taxes  paid. 

Compared  with  a  year  ago.  the  combined 
profits  of  the  group  on  a  worldwide  basis 
were  up  111  percent.  Within  the  tJnited 
States  alone  the  group  achieved  a  gain  of 
43  percent.  And  In  the  rest  of  the  world 
the  Increase  amounted  to  167  percent. 

Some  of  the  abnormal  factors  that  InQu- 
enced  the  group's  earnings  so  much  in  1973 
continued  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year.  For  instance,  well  over 
half  of  the  worldwide  Increase  in  profits  can 
be  traced  to  accounting  procedures  Involving 
inventories.  Petroleum  companies  are  re- 
quired by  the  governments  of  many  import- 
ing nations  to  carry  very  large  inventories 
as  a  safety  measure.  These  governments  also 
Insist  that  inventories  be  treated  on  a  first- 
in,  first-out  basis  for  taxing  purposes.  In 
other  words,  the  petroleum  companies  are  re- 
quired to  apply  the  cost  of  inventories 
acquired  months  earlier  to  their  current  rev- 
enue. Under  this  system,  radical  changes  tn 
the  cost  of  Inventories — either  up  or  down — 
will  have  a  major  Impact  upon  profits. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  happened  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  the  governments  of  most  of  the 
world's  leading  petroleum  producing  nations 
dictated  very  large  increases  In  the  price  of 
crude  oil.  As  a  result,  the  average  price  of 
crude  oil  In  the  first  quarter  was  more  than 
twice  as  high  as  in  late  1973.  And,  the  true 
market  value  of  all  oil  held  In  storage  in- 
creased as  a  direct  consequence-  Therefore, 
the  difference  l>etween  the  value  and  the 
cost  of  the  oil  was  much  larger  than  usual. 
And,  because  of  the  accounting  system  the 


companies  were  required  to  use.  that  »b- 
normaUy  large  difference  caused  profits  to  be 
much  larger  than  usual  too.  Had  the  gov- 
ernments reduced  the  price  of  crude  oil  in- 
stead of  raising  it.  the  value  of  inveutorlee 
would  have  declined  and  profits  would  have 
been  depressed  as  a  consequence. 

The  abnormal  gain  m  profits  Is  likely  to 
be  of  short  duration.  As  ihe  lowest  cost  in- 
ventories are  depleted  they  will  have  to  be 
replaced  with  oU  of  much  higher  cost.  In 
fact,  a  conservative  estimate  indicates  that 
the  entire  Increase  In  profits  reported  by  the 
group  of  companies  in  the  first  quarter  »nll 
not  be  sufficient  to  offset  the  additional  cost 
of  replacmg  the  inventories.  And  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  group  may  experience  a 
decline  In  profits  in  the  near  future.  If  that 
happens,  it  will  be  most  interestmg  to  see  If 
the  decline  is  accorded  the  same  degree  of 
attention  as  the  gain  In  the  first  quarter. 

In  the  United  States  the  tax  authorities 
permit  the  last-m.  first-out  method  of  In- 
ventory accounting.  And.  for  the  most  part, 
the  companies  in  the  group  use  that  pro- 
cedure. If  they  had  been  allowed  to  utUlze 
it  outside  the  United  states  as  well,  the 
growth  of  their  worldwide  profits  in  the  fiisx 
quarter  would  have  been  less  than  half  as 
large. 

In  1973.  the  growth  of  profits  was  Influ- 
enced by  devaluation  of  the  dollar  more  than 
by  any  other  factor.  But,  in  tbe  first  quarter 
of  this  year  the  effect  of  devaluation  was 
much  diminished.  No  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  growth  In  profits  can  be  attributed  to 
It.  Because  the  devaluation  occurred  during 
the  first  quarter  last  year.  It  will  no  longer 
have  an  impact  on  the  growth  of  earnings 
for  ihe  remainder  of  this  year. 

For  many  years,  including  1973.  the  group's 
earnings  In  the  United  States  have  been 
much  too  small  relative  to  Ita  needs  for  cap- 
ital Investment.  Profits  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,  however,  were  more  realistic.  The 
43  percent  gain  over  a  year  earlier  reflected 
for  the  most  part  changes  to  the  price  of 
crude  oU  In  August  of  last  year  the  United 
States  government  imposed  a  so-called  two 
tiered  price  system.  The  price  of  old  oil  was 
controlled  but  the  price  of  newly  found  oil 
was  permitted  to  respond  to  competitive 
market  forces.  Then  in  December  of  last  year 
the  government  raised  the  controlled  price  of 
old  oU  by  one  dollar  per  barrel  to  bring  It 
somewhat  more  \n  line  with  the  rcallUes  of 
the  market  place.  As  a  result  of  these  actions, 
the  average  price  of  crude  oU  in  the  United 
States  ^'as  nearly  twice  as  high  as  a  year 
earlier,  although  still  substantially  below  the 
price  of  foreign  oil. 

HlstoricaUy,  there  has  been  a  consistent 
relationship  between  the  group's  profits  and 
its  capital  expenditures — they  rise  and  fall 
together.  That  relationship  was  continued 
In  the  first  quarter  when  the  rise  In  profits 
was  closely  matched  by  an  increase  in  capi- 
tal spending.  But.  the  relationship  was  by 
no  means  uniform  on  a  worldwide  basis.  Al- 
though, the  group's  total  capital  expendi- 
tures were  nearly  twice  as  large  as  a  year 
earlier,  most  of  the  increased  spending  was 
concentrated  In  the  United  States.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  last  year,  the  group  invested 
1.3  billion  dollars  in  the  United  States  and 
i.4  billion  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  this 
year  It  spent  3.2  billion  dollars  In  the  United 
States  and  1.6  billion  elsewhere. 

Although  the  group  earned  only  31  percent 
of  Its  worldwide  profits  In  the  United  States, 
it  nevertheless  allocated  as  much  as  66  per- 
cent of  Its  over-aU  capital  spending  to  that 
Nation.  As  as  a  result,  its  ci^Jital  expenditures 
in  the  United  States  were  fully  two  and  a 
quarter  times  as  large  as  its  profits.  That 
notable  action  by  the  companies  clearly  re- 
flects the  more  realistic  level  of  petroleum 
prices  and  also  the  hope  that  earnings  wlU 
be  allowed  to  oontlnue  to  improve  enough  to 
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support  an  adcquat«  level  of  capital  spend- 
ing. 

The  146  percent  Increase  in  capital  spend- 
ing In  the  United  States  was  the  most  signifi- 
cant development  thus  far  of  all  the  ef- 
forts to  Increase  the  nation's  energy  supply. 
And,  if  new  Investment  can  continue  to 
Increase,  the  prospects  for  a  growing  supply 
of  energy  will  become  much  brighter.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  general  public 
Is  not  Ukely  to  become  aware  of  the  slgnlft- 
cauce  of  the  increased  capital  spending  sim- 
ply because  it  lacks  the  shock  effect  to  be 
considered  newsworthy. 

Another  algniflcant  development  likely  to 
go  virtually  unnoticed  is  the  huge  Increase 
In  the  amount  for  taxes  paid  by  the  group 
even  though  many  governments — and  the 
people  they  represent  in  theory — benefited 
handsomely  as  a  result. 

The  group's  direct  taxes  o!i  the  flrst 
quarter  amounted  to  10.5  billion  dollars — 109 
percent  more  than  a  year  earlier.  In  addition, 
governments  received  7.5  billion  dollars  from 
the  group  In  the  form  of  sales  taxes,  excise 
taxes,  and  lease  bonus  payments.  The  total 
receipts  of  governments,  therefore,  amounted 
to  18  billion  dollars — nearly  four  times  the 
4.S  billion  dollars  the  group  retained  as  net 
earnings  in  the  United  States  alone  govern- 
ment took  In  5.9  billion  dollars — more  than 
four  times  the  1.4  bilUon  dollars  the  group 
of  companies  earaed  in  the  United  States. 

All  the  costs  of  doing  business  must  t>e 
paid,  of  course.  And.  because  taxes  and  other 
payments  to  go;crument  are  among  the  vari- 
ous costs  of  doing  business,  they  naturally 
must  be  reflected  in  the  price  consumers  pay 
for  all  goods  and  services.  To  some  degree,  the 
net  earnings  o:  the  group  of  petroleum  com- 
panies contribute  to  the  price  consumers 
must  pay  for  petroleum.  ?(ut  the  contribution 
of  taxes  and  other  payments  to  government 
In  the  first  quarter  was  nearly  four  times 
as  great.  Consumers  don't  know  that,  of 
course.  Ijecause  they're  rarely  told.  Why  ihej 
are  not  Is  a  curious  matter,  because  if  they 
were  they  obviously  would  have  a  better  and 
beolthler  perspective.  And,  surely,  that 
would  be  In  the  national  mterest. 

John  G.  Wincer. 
RicHA&o  C.  Sparling. 
RicHABD  s.  Doaus. 
Norma  J   Anderson. 


NATIONAL  HOSIERY  'WEEK 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  fourth 
annual  National  Ho.^lerj-  Week  will  be 
held  September  8-14. 1974,  and  Is  expect- 
ed to  be  by  far  the  largest  such  celebra- 
tion to  date. 

National  Hosiery  Week  Is  a  project  of 
the  National  Association  of  Hosiery  Man- 
ufacturers and  its  member  companies, 
which  includes  the  producers  of  90  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  hosiery  and  major 
industry  suppliers. 

Natiotial  Hosiery  Week  will  be  cele- 
brated by  these  companies  as  well  as  by 
thousandls  of  retailers  across  the  country. 
The  retailers.  Including  .some  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  chains,  trill  participate 
with  special  displays  and  promotions  of 
hosiers'  products. 

The  aim  of  National  Hosiery  Week  Is 
to  educate  the  consumer  to  the  tvlde 
variety  of  hosicr>'  available  to  meet  his 
or  her  special  needs.  Whether  the.'=e  focus 
on  the  latest  fashion  or  are  primarily 
functional,  today's  hosier}-  counter  con- 
tains something:  to  suit  almost  every 
situation. 

To  help  in  this  educational  and  pro- 
motional endeavor,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Hosiery  Manufacturers  has  pro- 


vided retailers  with  an  idea  kit,  includ- 
ing a  colorful  display  poster,  lapel  badges 
for  employees  and  theme  ideas.  The 
association  will  also  be  highlighting  Na- 
tional Hosiery  Week  through  its  media 
contacts. 

The  hosiery  industry  is  a  valuable  con- 
tributor to  the  Nation's  economy.  In  1973, 
it  employed  89,800  persons  in  390  com- 
panies operating  521  plants.  Many  of 
these  are  small  businesses. 

During  the  year,  these  mills  produced 
more  than  2.7  bllUon  pairs  of  hosiery, 
including  socks  of  all  sizes  and  women's 
pantyhose  and  stockings.  Of  this  total. 
93.2  percent  was  produced  in  the  South. 
North  Carolina  alone  accounted  for  46.9 
percent  of  the  total  production.  Other 
major  hosiery  producing  States  include 
Tetinessee,  South  Carolina,  Georgia 
Penn.=ylvania,  Alabama,  and  Virginia. 
Hosiery  mills  also  are  located  In  20  other 
States  and  Puerto  Rico. 
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A  RESPONSE  TO  AMBASSADOR 
MARTIN 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  disturbing  signs  that  the  Nixon 
adnunistration  is  not  withdrawing  from 
Indochina,  but  is  instead  reverting  to  the 
kind  of  hidden  intervention  which  got 
us  involved  there  in  the  first  place. 

The  fact  that  the  administration  has 
proposed  $3.7  billion  In  fiscal  year  1975 
Indochina  foreign  aid,  more  than  it  has 
asked  for  the  rest  of  the  world  combined, 
is  in  and  of  itself  a  cause  for  alarm. 

But  Iwyond  that,  there  have  been  more 
and  more  news  reports  indicating  that 
U.S.  personnel  are  playing  a  direct  role 
in  internal  Indochinese  affairs.  And  I 
think  the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
act  as  decisively  as  possible  to  Insure 
that  we  are  not  being  dragged  back  into 
Indochina  without  our  knowledge. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  sur- 
veys of  American  involvement  in  South 
Vietnam  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  February  25.  1974.  in  an  article  au- 
thored by  David  Shlpler.  Mr.  Shipler  re- 
ported that  U.S.  personnel  continue  to 
advise  Thleu's  army  and  air  force,  and 
that  without  these  U.S.  advisers  Thieu's 
miUtary  forces  could  not  function;  that 
U.S.  CIA  personnel  were  continuing  to 
work  with  th;  South  Vietnamese  nation- 
al police,  in  violation  of  both  the  Paris 
agreement  and  congressional  directives; 
and  that  the  U.S.  Emba.ssy  In  Saigon  was 
attempting  to  keep  the  Western  press 
from  having  free  acces.i  to  Americans 
working  under  Government  contract  or 
direct  hire  in  South  Vieinam. 

Our  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam, 
Mr.  Graliam  Martin,  responded  to  Ship- 
ler's  piece  with  a  strongly  worded  attack 
questioning  Shipler's  motives,  as  well  as 
h'j<  facts  Mr.  Martin  attempted  to  pic- 
ture Shipler  as  being  part  of  some  sort 
of  a  Hanoi-directed  conspiracy,  and  I 
am  sure  that  approach  struck  many 
commentatoi'.s  as  unbalanced  at  the  time. 
His  refutation  of  Shipler'.^  charges  with- 
out supporting  evidence  did  little  to  dem- 
onstrate that  Shipler  was  wrong 

Mr.  Shipler's  detailed  article  and  Mr. 
Martin's  attack  fiuther  raised  my  con- 
cern at  the  time  about  our  continuing  in- 
volvement In  South  Vietnam. 


Recently,  however,  I  received  some 
further  comments  on  this  controversy 
from  Mr.  Shipler.  Reading  through  Mr 
Shipler's  answer  to  Ambas.5ndor  Martin, 
I  find  myself  more  than  concerned.  I  am 
now  more  convinced  than  ever  that  ur- 
gent congressional  action  is  called  for 
to  stop  our  head -long  iiish  to  relnvolve- 
ment  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Shipler  begins  by  pointing  out  that 
a  close  reading  of  Mr.  Martin's  response 
reveals  fairly  close  agreement  on  a  num- 
ber of  major  points  in  Shipler's  piece 
namely  that: 

U.S.  military  aid  and  advisors  are  In- 
dispensable to  Thieu's  fighting  forces  and 
military  logistics  system; 

Americans  often  continue  to  give  ad- 
vice to  South  Vietnamese  military  per- 
sonnel: and 

Our  Central  Intelligence  Agency  con- 
tinues to  maintain  close  relations  with 
South  Vietnam's  national  police,  who 
often  refer  to  American  personnel  in  the 
field  as  "police  advLsers." 

Mr.  Shipler  then  goes  on  to  set  out  the 
major  points  of  disagreement  with  Mr. 
Martin,  making  clear  that  Mr.  Martin 
was  more  inclined  to  play  with  words 
than  to  offer  substantive  refutation  of 
Mr.  Shipler's  points 

In  my  opinion,  however,  Mr.  Shipler's 
most  serious  point  is  that  Ambassador 
Martin  has  s.vstcmattcally  attempted  to 
prevent  the  New  York  Times  from  freely 
interviewing  American  officials  In  South 
Vietnam,  and  has  himself  categorically 
refused  to  talk  with  New  York  Times 
reporters. 

Mr.  Shipler  is  not  the  only  journalist  to 
report  on  this  attempt  to  keep  the  Amer- 
ican people  from  learning  what  is  hap- 
pening in  South  Vietnam.  On  January 
30,  1974,  lor  example,  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  reported  that  Ambassador 
Martin — 

Is  trjmg  to  discourage  any  publicity  con- 
cerning the  American  presence  here  .  .  . 
Major  General  John  E.  Murroy,  the  chief  of 
the  Defense  Attache  Offlce  .  .  .  was  recently 
told   to  stop  giving  interviews. 

More  recently  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
hardly  a  critic  of  U.S.  Involvement  in  In- 
dochina, reported  on  June  9.  1974.  that: 

An  Integral  aspect  of  Martin's  imremit- 
tlng  support  of  the  government  here  is  his 
continuing  effort  to  restrict  the  now  of  Infor- 
mation from  offlclal  American  sources  to  the 
press.  Reporters  now  must  channel  all  their 
requesu  for  brleflngs  .  .  tor  the  Ambas- 
sador's approval.  The  Ambaeaador  rareU  ap- 
proves meetings  between  reporters  and  of- 
ficials In  the  offlce  of  tlie  defense  attache. 

There  are  Indications,  moreover,  that 
Ambassador  Martin  has  also  hampered 
attempts  by  duly  constituted  General  Ac- 
counting Office  investigators  to  find  out 
what  Is  happening  in  Sftinon.  In  March 
1974.  for  example.  Senator  KE.v;:Ety  re- 
vealed that  Ambassador  Martin  was  try- 
ing to  restrict  GAO  p.ccess  to  Embassy 
flies  and  even  going  so  far  as  to  censor  its 
communications  nlth  its  home  offlce. 

Mr.  President,  we  laam  dally  of  hid- 
den activities  undertaken  in  Indochina 
during  the  past  5  years.  Senator 
HuGHis.  for  example,  has  revealed  the 
administration's  deliberate  fplsiflcatlon 
of  records  presented  the  U  .S.  Congress  to 
cover  up  its  secret  bombing  in  Cambodia. 
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that  tbe  administration  was  sending  U.S. 
Ftorces  on  cross-border  operations  into 
Laos  and  Cambodia  in  1971  and  1972  in 
direct  violation  of  congressional  laws,  and 
that  the  administration  also  falsified 
bombing  records  on  B-52  raids  in  north- 
em  Laos. 

Given  this  record,  any  further  at- 
tempts to  restrict  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion reaching  the  American  press  and 
Congress  cannot  be  tolerated.  It  is  clear 
that  unless  Cengress  takes  the  most 
strenuous  actiAis  to  find  out  just  what 
the  administration  and  Mr.  Martin  are 
up  to  in  Indochina,  we  may  never  know — 
or  at  least  not  know  until  it  is  too  late. 

I  urge  all  Meml>ers  of  Congress  to  read 
Mr.  Shipler's  response  to  Ambassador 
Martin  with  care.  For  if  even  some  of  Mr. 
Shipler's  reports  are  true,  we  may  once 
again  find  ourselves  directly  involved  in 
Vietnam,  just  as  our  failure  to  stop  such 
hidden  intervention  between  1954  and 
1960  led  to  the  Vietnam  tragedy  we  have 
already  suffered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Shipler's  response  to  Ambassador  Mar- 
tin be  printed  in  the  Record- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  response 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

RcspoN&B  TO  Ambassador  Obaham  A.  Mabtin's 
Cablx 

Most  of  the  central  facts  and  major  points 
contained  In  my  article  describing  n.S.  mili- 
tary aid  to  South  Vietnam  are  left  entirely 
Intact— and  In  some  cases,  even  confirmed — 
by  Ambassador  Martin's  cable.  Before  re- 
sponding lu  detail  to  the  issues  of  disagree- 
ment, therefore.  I  should  like  to  underline 
the  points  on  which  we  are  apparently  agreed. 

1.  United  States  military  aid  is  indispens- 
able to  South  Vietnam's  capacity  to  wage 
war.  either  ollenslvely  or  defensively.  Amer- 
ican contract  personnel  are  involved  not  only 
In  training,  but  also  in  performing  highly- 
skilled  Jobs  tbnt  are  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  complex  weaponry. 

lu  paragraph  12  of  his  cable,  Mr.  Martin 
writes  of  the  General  Electric  technicians. 
"This  is  normal  practice.  OE  provides  the 
same  service  to  the  USAP.  Some  Jet  compo- 
nents are  of  such  complexity  that  only  the 
manufacturer  has  the  expertise  to  repair 
them."  He  acknowledges  that  the  OE  con- 
tract Is  "mainly  an  American  work  situation 
with  less  emphasis  on  Vietnamese  training". 
The  E&me  is  true  with  the  Lycoming.  Cessna, 
Northrop  and  part  of  the  Lcar-Slegler  con- 
tracts, among  others,  but  he  does  not  deal 
with  those.  He  takes  no  Issue  at  all  with  a 
most  telling  piece  of  testimony  to  the  im- 
portance of  the.^e  American  employees;  the 
fact  that  their  work  hours  had  to  be  altered 
to  respond  to  a  military  situation.  My  report 
that  the  Americans  were  placed  on  I2-hour 
shllts.  at  high  overtime  rates,  to  get  the 
maximum  number  of  aircraft  ready  to  fly  In 
cas?  of  an  attack  over  Tet.  Is  left  untouched 
by  Mr.  Martin.  Furthermore,  his  assertion  in 
paragraph  14  that  "within  a  very  short  time 
frame  American  instructors  can  and  wlU  be 
Wholly  withdrawn."  does  nothing  to  outweigh 
his  earlier  acknowledgement  that  "only  the 
manufacturer  has  the  expertise  to  repair" 
complex  equipment.  Perhaps  Instructors  will 
be  withdrawn  (although  he  does  not  deny 
my  report  that  the  reduction  of  contractors 
has  ceased  and  the  number  has  remained 
steady  tn  recent  months)  but  the  most  Im- 
portiint  American  personnel  with  the  longest- 
term  duties  are  not  Instructors.  They  are  en- 
gineers and  technicians,  many  of  them  known 
In  the  trade  as  "tech  reps."  who.  by  the  Am- 
bassador's own  account,  are  essential  even 
to  the  ITnlted  States  Air  Force  and  can  be 


expected  to  be  around  South  Vietnam  as  long 
as  the  complicated  weaponry  is. 

2.  Ame.-lcan  aid  and  personnel  ore  essen- 
tial (.omponents  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
mUitary  logistics  system.  Americans  assist 
the  Vietnamese  in  selecting  military  equip- 
ment to  be  supplied.  In  paragr.iph  16.  Mr. 
Martin  concedes  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment official  who  was  quoted  as  saying.  "We 
Vietnamlzed  the  fighting,  but  we  never  Vlet- 
namlzed  logistics."  made,  as  the  Ambassador 
puts  It.  "a  correct  statement."  In  paragraph 
18,  commenting  on  ifty  report  that  American 
personnel  "not  only  see  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese get  the  equipment  and  ammunition 
they  ask  for  but  also  advise  them  on  what 
to  ask  for."  Mr.  Martin  tries  to  effect  a  con- 
tradiction, but  It  ends  up  as  a  bureaucratic 
sounding  euphemism  meaning  essentially 
the  same  thing — "The  DAO  (Defense  At- 
tache's Office)  assists  the  Vietnamese  to  re- 
late their  needs  to  U.S.  supply  souroes." 

3.  Reports  on  the  efficiency  of  South  Viet- 
namese military  units,  written  after  Joint 
inspections  by  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese 
personnel,  are  conveyed  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese. That  is.  American  assessments  of 
South  Vietnamese  military  performance  are 
given  to  the  South  Vietnamese  military  com- 
manders, perhaps  providing  some  sort  of  In- 
direct advice. 

While  reacting  strongly  to  the  word  "ad- 
vice." Ambassador  Martin  nevertheless  lets 
the  basic  facts  stand.  In  paragraph  19  he 
writes.  "It  should  be  noted  that  tn  som^ 
cases,  US.  law  requires  that  audits  and  end- 
use  inspections  be  conducted  by  Joint  U.S./ 
Vietnamese  teams.  It  Is  not  uncommon  for  an 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  to  make  an 
inspection  or  auditing  tour  of  a  military 
unit  together.  It  is  often  required  procedure." 
He  does  not  argue  with  my  finding  that  cop- 
ies of  these  effislency  reports  are  given  to 
Lieut.  Gen.  Dong  Van  Khuyen.  bead  of  the 
Logistics  Conunand  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
Joint  General  Staff. 

4.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  main- 
tains close  relations  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese National  Police,  routinely  asking  the 
police  to  gather  certain  Intelligence,  then  ad- 
vising them  on  how  to  analyze  the  raw  data. 

In  paragraph  22.  Mr.  Martin  writes.  "Cer- 
tainly, it  Is  true  that  C.I.A.  officers  connected 
with  the  Embassy  meet  routinely  with  police 
officials.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  practice  is  fol- 
lowed at  every  Embassy  in  the  world  in  a 
continuing  effort  to  keep  senior  officials  of 
the  US.  as  well  Informed  and  as  currently 
informed  as  possible,"  Mr.  Martin  does  not 
deny  my  report,  based  on  conversations  with 
two  very  high-ranking  police  officials,  that 
the  CJ-A.  asks  the  police  to  gather  Intelli- 
gence, then  helps  the  police  make  the  anal- 
ysis. He  argues  that  the  C.I.A.  men  do  not 
give  advice,  but  It  seems  clear  that  to  sug- 
gest areas  of  police  inquiry  and  to  suggest 
ways  of  Interpreting  the  data  constitutes  ad- 
vice of  an  Important  kind. 

5.  Certain  American  officials  in  tbe  pro- 
vinces are  referred  to  as  "police  advisers"  by 
police  officers  themselves.  Mr.  Martin  tt-rites 
in  paragraph  22,  "That  Americans  In  tbe 
provinces  maintaining  contact  with  local  po- 
lice officials  may.  out  of  habit,  still  be  called 
'advisers'  does  not  in  any  way  change  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  American  advisers,  formal 
or  informal,  or  under  any  device  or  cover." 
But  Mr.  Martin  offers  no  counter-evidence  of 
Just  what  those  Americans  do  when  they  ore 
"maintaining  contact"  with  the  police  offi- 
cials  The  police  say  they  give  advice. 

6.  Zealous  Americans  in  the  field  may  oc- 
casionally give  military  advice. 

Mr.  Martin  objects  to  the  suggestion  that 
such  advice  Is  ever  given,  but  he  does  not 
address  himself  to  the  specific  Incident  I  re- 
ported. In  which  a  well-placed  Embassy  offi- 
cial told  me  of  a  boastful  American  official  in 
one  province  describing  how  he  had  sug- 
gested a  military  sweep  through  a  commu- 
nlst-held  area.  This  official,  who  is  extremely 


well-informed,  said  sucb  Incidents  are  not 
uncommon,  adding  that  given  old  habits, 
they  are  to  be  expected.  Mr.  Martin  acknowl- 
edges the  habitual  use  of  the  term  "co  van." 
meaning  "adviser."  but  he  declines  to  deal 
w^tb  the  issue  of  tbe  habitual  relationships 
that  sometimes  persist  as  surely  In  fact  as 
in  langua^. 

Tlie  fundamental  poinu  of  disagreement, 
then,  are  less  on  the  facts  than  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  facts.  Hod  Ambassador  Martin  re- 
sponded to  my  repeated  requests  during  a 
period  of  six  weeks  th&t  he  allow  his  views  to 
be  reflected  in  this  article,  then  the  report 
would  have  dealt  thoroughly  with  his  inter- 
pretations of  the  ficts.  of  the  military  situa- 
tion, of  the  meaning  of  the  Paris  accords  and 
of  the  continuing  American  responsibility  in 
Vietnam.  Mr.  Martin's  steadfast  determina- 
tion to  see  that  no  United  States  official  of- 
fered bis  views  for  inclusion  in  a  major  article 
on  such  an  important  subject  accomplished 
nothing  except  to  deny  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration the  opportunity  to  explain  Its  policies 
and  to  provide  information  to  Justify  its  pol- 
icies. Sucb  views,  as  expressed  In  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's cable,  would  have  been  most  welcome, 
for  they  would  have  enriched  the  article  by 
giving  the  American  public  further  insights 
into  the  Administration's  posture  in  South 
Vietnam. 

It  is  disingenuous  for  the  Ambassador  to 
say  that  he  perceived  some  bias  lu  my  ques- 
tioning as  I  went  about  researching  this 
article,  and  therefore  decided  not  to  allow  any 
officials  to  talk  to  me.  I  never  had  the  op- 
portunity to  ask  any  substantive  questions 
at  all  of  any  official.  We  never  got  past  the 
peine  of  asking  for  interviews  of  requesting 
some  statistics.  The  Embassy's  Press  Attache. 
John  F.  Hogan.  Jr.,  either  rejected  my  re- 
quests for  interviews  or  failed  to  reply  to 
them,  and  this  was  tbe  cose  from  the  outset. 
At  one  point,  at  the  very  beginning  of  my 
work  on  this  project.  I  asked  for  Interviews 
with  Defense  contractors.  Tbe  request  went 
unanswered  for  several  days,  then  was  passed 
to  Robert  Mueller,  who  was  fllllng  in  for  Mr. 
Hogan.  who  was  out  of  the  countrv  After 
several  more  days  of  deUy.  I  asked  Mr  Muel- 
ler about  the  request,  and  he  replied,  "They 
dont  wont  you  to  Interview  contractors."  (I 
ultimately  saw  contractors  Just  by  going  onto 
alrboses  myiJelf  and  meeting  them  on  tbe 
Job).  This  rebuff  came  without  my  having 
asked  a  single  substantive  question. 

Ambassador  Martin  attempts  to  discredit  In 
advance  auy  questioning  of  the  United  States 
role  la  South  Vietnam,  whether  in  tbe  press- 
or m  Congress,  by  implying  that  such  dis- 
cussion is  merely  tbe  fruit  of  a  Hanoi  prop- 
aganda campaign  aimed  at  reducing  Amer- 
ican aid  It  Is  difficult  to  know  what  to  add 
to  all  that  has  been  said  about  McCarthyism 
and  Stalinism  since  the  IQSO's.  except  that 
efforts  to  blot  out  dissent  and  debate  by  link- 
ing It  to  the  enemy  are  no  more  attractive 
now  than  they  were  then.  It  is  hard  to  see 
which  Americans  Mr.  Martin  thinks  will  find 
hU  method  of  attack  convincing  in  1974 

I  do  not  care  what  Hand  wtints.  I  do  not 
care  what  Saigon  wants.  I  do  not  care  what 
Washington  wants,  I  care  only  what  the 
reader  wants.  He  wants  the  truth.  And  inso- 
far as  I  am  able  to  see  and  hear  and  perceive 
the  truth,  that  is  what  I  will  give  him.  I  am 
the  reader's  advocate,  nobody  else's.  I  do  not 
write  for  effect  or  impact.  I  write  to  catch  a 
bit  of  reality  and  pass  It  on.  Then  tbe  reader 
must  take  the  truth  into  his  own  hands  and 
do  with  it  what  he  may. 

I  am  not  as  certain  as  Mr.  Martin  about 
tbe  effects  of  my  article  on  Congress.  I  am 
not  at  ail  convmced  that  documenting  the 
cs6entlBl  nature  of  American  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  will  persuade  members  of  Congress 
to  reduce  the  aid.  The  article  cuts  both  ways: 
In  detailing  the  importance  of  the  military 
assistance.  It  also  gives  strong  arguments  to 
those  who  want  to  see  the  aid  continued  to 
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main  tain  the  strength  and  vl&blUty  of  the 
South  Vletuamese  Government.  In  any  case. 
I  have  no  Interest  In  seeing  Congress  do  one 
thing  or  another. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  one  of  the  Em- 
bajssy's  top  Hanoi -watchers,  a  well-informed 
man  who  reada  North  Vletnameae  news- 
papers, analyzes  North  Vietnamese  and  Vlet- 
cong  radio  broadcasts,  examlnfts  prisoner  and 
defector  interrogations  and  Keeps  abreast  of 
intelligence  reports,  told  me  several  days 
after  Ambassador  Martin's  cable  hod  been 
made  public  that  he  had  never  heard  of  this 
alleged  plan  of  propaganda  by  Hanoi. 

Ambassador  Martin's  other  arguments  fall 
mio  several  major  categories. 

THE    EXTENT   AND   I3i(POKTANC£   OT   AUZRICAN 

&n> 
Although,  as  noted  previously,  Mr.  Martin 
confirms  or  leaves  tmchallenged  many  of  the 
most  important  findings  of  the  article — those 
that  document  the  crucial  nature  of  Ameri- 
can military  aid  to  South  Vietnam,  he  simul- 
taneously tries  to  portray  the  assistance  as 
somehow  less  essential,  less  important,  less  a 
part  of  the  South  Vietnamese  mUltary  ef- 
fort than  I  describe  It.  This  is  the  fundamen- 
tal sell-contra  diet  ion  that  marks  the  Am- 
bassador's entire  cable.  He  denies  In  fals  par- 
agraph 6  that  Americans  are  integral  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  logistics  system,  then  in 
paragraph  16  acknowledges  the  accuracy  of 
the  Defense  I>partment  official's  statement, 
"We  Vietnamized  the  fighting,  but  we  never 
Vletnamized  logistics."  He  denies,  in  para- 
graph 14.  my  findmg  that  a  long-term  Amer- 
ican presence  wUl  be  necessary  if  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  to  have  continued  use  of  their 
complex  weapons,  but  In  paragraph  12  con- 
firms that  only  the  manufacturers  can  repalr 
complex  components,  adding  that  they  do  the 
same  for  the  United  States  Air  Force.  He  In- 
sUts.  In  effect,  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
wUi  be  able  to  taJce  care  of  their  own  equip- 
ment themselves  "wlthiD  a  very  short  time 
frame,"  which  be  does  not  specify.  And  yet 
he  contends,  In  the  next  sentence,  that  Ha- 
noi Is  campaigning  for  Congress  to  cut  ofT 
this  aid  to  facilitate  a  Communist  victory. 
The  Ambassador  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
Either  the  American  mUltary  aid  is  vital  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  or  It  is 
not. 

A  preat  gap  between  offlclal  labels  and  hard 
reality  runs  through  Mr.  Martm's  discussion 
of  the  American  civilian  contract  employes. 
In  his  paragraph  4,  for  example,  he  describes 
Hay  Harris  as  a  "cleaner  of  parts."  part  of  a 
group  whose  job  is  "to  teach  the  South 
Vietnamese."  His  title  is  a  misnomer.  He 
prepares  parts  for  welding  by  manipulating  a 
tiny  grinder  with  the  dexterity  of  a  surgeon. 
When  I  saw  him  he  was  sitting  In  a  row  of 
men  along  a  workbench,  simply  worldng  on 
a  part.  He  was  not  teaching  anyone,  and  he 
told  me  that  although  mstructlon  is  part  of 
his  Job.  he  spends  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
in  "production."  a  standard  term  among 
contractors  that  means  "doing  the  Job  your- 
self," as  opposed  to  "training'* 

What  Ambassador  Martin  has  evidently 
been  told  about  the  degree  of  training  vs. 
American  maintenance,  the  proficiency  of 
the  trainees,  the  role  of  the  American  con- 
tractors and  other  aspects  of  the  woric  situ- 
ation is  at  great  variance  with  what  one  sees 
with  his  own  eyes  and  what  be  la  told  by 
the  men  on  the  flight  lines  and  In  the  re- 
pair shops  of  the  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary bases.  Those  who  actually  do  the  work — 
both  Americans  and  South  Vietnamese — 
are  considerably  less  optimistic  than  Mr. 
Martin's  experts  about  the  length  of  time 
needed  for  self-sufllclency.  Nevertheless,  hod 
Mr  Martin  made  his  own  assessments  or 
those  of  hla  experts  available,  they  would 
have  been  reported  thoroughly  in  the  article. 

In  paragraph  13.  Mr.  Martin  states  that 
since  the  date  of  my  visit  to  the  Blen  Hoa 
engine  shop  was  Jan.  21.  the  day  before  Tet, 


and  a  payday.  "It  Is  likely  that  many  Viet- 
namese had  taken  time  off."  First,  all  South 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  were  placed  on  full 
alert  during  that  period  In  anticipation  of  a 
possible  North  Vietnamese  attack.  So  if  any 
Vietnamese  air  force  men  had  taken  time 
off,  they  were  AWOL.  Secondly,  one  might 
legitimately  ask  alwut  the  propriety  of  plac- 
ing highly-paid  Americans  on  12-hour-a-day 
shifts  with  overtime  while  the  air  force  men 
they  are  supposed  to  be  training  are  not 
there.  The  Ambassador's  assertion  here  sim- 
ply falls  of  Its  own  weight.  At  the  end  of  this 
paragraph,  he  misquotes  my  article,  stating. 
"According  to  the  shop  manager,  it  Is  pre- 
posterous to  state  that  not  a  Vietnamese 
was  in  sight."  Quite  right,  and  I  made  no 
such  statement.  I  wrote  the  final  assembly 
line  had  only  Americans  working,  with  no 
Vietnamese.  And  that  Is  the  case.  Our  pho- 
tographs show  it.  I  gave  no  such  description 
that  applied  to  the  rest  of  the  shop. 

In  paragraph  6.  Mr.  Martin  says  that  "none 
of  the  RLX>6  [Regional  Ltatson  Officers]  Is 
qualified"  to  give  military  advice.  And  yet 
in  paragraph  19.  he  says  they  "report  on 
RVNAV  efficiency."  If  they  are  qualified  to 
report  on  military  efficiency,  then  they  are 
certainly  qualified  to  give  advice.  Contrary 
to  Mr.  Martin's  description  of  these  men  as 
liaving  little  or  no  combat  experience,  Gerald 
E.  Kofih.  a  Regional  Ualaon  Officer  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Chinese  during  the  Paracels 
battle,  won  a  bronze  star  and  a  purple  heart 
when  he  was  a  U.S.  Army  captain  In  Vlet- 
nam^.  The  Ambassador's  suggestion  that 
South  Vietnam  officers  would  probably  not 
heed  American  advice  coincides  with  my 
findings,  discussed  in  my  49th  paragraph. 

In  paragraph  7.  Mr.  Martin  calculates  the 
dollar  value  of  mUltary  aid  differently  from 
the  way  the  Pentagon  does.  The  Embassy 
told  me  that  it  did  not  know  how  mucb 
military  aid  was  ijelng  provided  to  South 
Vietnam,  so  The  Times  Washington  Bureau 
obtained  the  figures  from  the  Pentagon. 
where  offlclaLs  also  suggested  that  most  of 
the  Increase  would  be  going  for  ammunition 
shice  the  expenditure  had  been  higher  than 
anticipated.  Mr.  Martin's  imprecise  figure  of 
20  to  50  per  cent  less  expenditure  than  dur- 
ing "the  lost  year  of  the  war"  contrasts  with 
information  provided  to  me  tn  January  by 
John  P.  Hogan  Jr..  the  Ambassador's  press 
officer,  who  quoted  General  John  E.  Mur- 
ray, Defense  Attache  In  Saigon,  as  saying 
that  the  level  of  restipply  in  1973  was  only 
25  per  cent  below  that  of  1972.  If  the  United 
States  Is  observing  the  Paris  Agreement  and 
is  replacing  only  ammunition  that  has  been 
used  or  destroyed,  then  the  rate  of  resupply 
should  roughly  equal  the  rate  of  expendi- 
ture Is  Ambassador  Martm  saymg  that  the 
expenditure  may  be  considerably  lower  than 
the  resupply?  If  so,  that  raises  additional 
questions  about  the  adherence  of  the  United 
States  to  the  one-for-one  replacement  rule. 
In  paragraph  27,  the  Ambassador  responds 
to  on  ICCS  ofllctal's  conclusion  that  the 
United  States  has  not  been  observmg  the 
one-for-one  rule.  Mr.  Martin  tries  to  avoid 
a  direct  disagreement  with  the  official,  writ- 
ing instead.  "The  ICCS  official  was  quite 
right,  but  not  In  the  way  Shlpler  Implies." 
Of  course  It  Is  not  my  Implication  that  Is 
the  Issue,  but  that  of  the  ICCS  officUl.  who 
was  saying  clearly  that  he  believed  the 
United  SUtes  was  giving  the  South  Viet- 
namese more  than  they  were  entitled  to.  Mr. 
Martin  contends  that  the  opposite  is  true. 
The  United  States,  he  wrttes.  "unfortunately 
hos  not  been  able  in  one  single  category  to 
provide  one-for-one  replacements  of  all  the 
material  lost  by  the  GVN  while  defending 
itself  from  continuing  NVA  VC  aggression 
since  the  cease-fire."  This  is  brand  new  In- 
formation, and  would  have  been  Included  m 
the  original  article  hod  Mr.  Martin  given  it 
out  beforehand.  In  January,  the  Embassy  re- 
fused to  respond  to  a  series  of  questions 
about  resupply,  one  of  which  asked  whether 


the  Govenunent  had  asked  for  anything  that 
had  then  not  been  provided. 

In  October,  the  Embassy  did  respond  to 
the  same  questions,  but  listed  only  9  tanks 
as  having  not  been  replaced.  Now  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's new  Information  adds  another  tangle 
to  the  Issue.  If.  as  he  says,  ammunition 
expenditure  was  possibly  as  much  as  50  per 
cent  less  than  the  previous  year,  and  if  as 
Oen.  Murray  says,  resupply  was  only  25  per 
cent  less,  how  then  could  the  United  States 
be  falling  short  of  one-for-one  replacement. 
at  least  of  ammunition? 

In  paragrapii  26,  Mr.  Martin  does  not  ex- 
plain how  an  airplane  that  Is  considerably 
more  maneuverable  and  that  flies  at  the 
speed  of  mach  1.6  can  l>e — under  the  Paris 
Agreement — "of  the  same  characteristics 
and  properties"  as  a  plane  that  flies  at  mach 
1.4  with  less  maneuverability.  Nowhere  does 
the  Parts  Agreement  say  that  the  "same 
characteristics  and  properties"  criterion  ta 
waived  If  the  lost  weapon  "is  no  longer  avail- 
able." 

In  any  ovent,  the  United  States  supplies 
every  rifle,  airplane.  Jeep,  truck,  mortar,  bul- 
let, bomb  and  artillery  shell  used  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces.  It  pays  for 
every  gallon  of  fuel,  every  spare  part,  every 
uniform,  canteen  and  two-way  radio.  Mr. 
Martin's  denial  notwithstanding,  it  pro- 
vides two  forms  of  economic  aid  that  do  pour 
money  into  the  Government's  defense  budg- 
et, which  pays  troops"  salaries.  One  Is  the 
Commercial  Import  Program,  budgeted  at 
9275-mllUon  during  1973.  Under  the  pro- 
gram, a  Vietnamese  importer  orders  some 
goods,  such  as  steel,  through  the  United 
States  Government,  which  then  buys  the 
commodities  with  dollars,  sells  them  to  the 
importer  for  Vietnamese  plasters  and  turns 
the  plasters  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  for  use  throughout  its  budget. 
Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  Government's 
1973  budget  went  for  defense.  The  second 
program  is  Public  Law  480.  or  "Pood  lor 
Peace."  in  which  the  United  States  provides 
food  by  means  of  a  similar  mechanism  as 
80  per  cent  of  the  piasters  are  placed  directly 
Into  the  South  Vietnamese  defense  budget. 
The  remaining  20  per  cent  are  used  to  pay 
the  Commercial  Import  Program,  except  that 
U.S.  mission  expenses  in  Vietnam.  PL-4S0 
totaled  S143-mmion  In  1973. 

CEASE-FOIE   VIOLATIONS 

Ever  since  the  cease-fire  went  Into  effect 
on  Jan.  28,  1973,  American  newspapers,  news 
magazines  and  radio  and  television  news- 
casts have  been  full  of  eyewitness  accounts 
by  American  correspondents  of  specific 
cease-fire  violations  toltlated  by  both  the 
Communists  and  the  South  Vietnamese. 
Newsmen  have  reported  on  interviews  with 
villagers  who  have  been  the  victims  of  some 
of  these  attacks,  and  on  detailed  descrip- 
tions by  Government  soldiers,  who  never 
seem  to  hesitate  to  tell  about  their  of- 
fensive against  Communist -held  areas. 
Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  without  the  wire 
services  reporting  Government  announce- 
ments of  mJlltary  action,  either  by  the  Com- 
munists of  by  Itself.  At  least  several  times 
each  week,  those  of  us  in  the  Saigon  Bu- 
reau of  The  Times  recommend  to  our  editors 
in  New  York  that  they  run  such  stories,  and 
the  most  important  ones  are  carried 
routinely  in  the  paper. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Paris  Agreement.  Just  one  month  before 
my  article  on  American  military  aid.  The 
Times  ran  a  front-page  story  by  the  Saigon 
Bureau  Chief,  James  M.  Markham.  report- 
ing on  the  continuing  war,  detsUlng  the 
military  actions  by  both  sides.  Just  a  week 
before  my  story.  Mr.  Markham's  series  on 
his  visit  to  a  Vletcong  area  was  published 
In  which  he  described  l>elng  on  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  Government  shelling  of  the  Com- 
munist-beld  clvUian  village  where  he  was 
staying.  Not  long  before,  a  CBS  television 
crew  filmed  such  shelling  of  Vletcong  vU- 
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lages.  Virtually  every  correspondent  who 
bas  been  In  Vletcong  areas  has  witnessed 
incoming  Government  artillery  fire.  The 
American  civilian  Homer  Elm.  an  employe 
of  Pacific  Architects  and  Engineers  who  was 
captured  by  the  Vletcong,  described  In  a 
news  conference  after  his  release  the  Gov- 
ernment shelling  and  bombing  that  hit 
Vletcong  territory  day  and  night.  Last  fall, 
Tom  Llppman  of  The  Washington  Post  wit- 
nessed napalm  strikes  by  Government  air- 
craft against  North  Vietnamese  troops  In 
Blnh  Dinh  Province.  Mr.  Markham  saw 
napalm  used  in  Taynlnh  Province  about  the 
same  time.  I  watched  Government  shelling 
just  mest  of  Cai  Lay  In  the  Mekong  Delta. 
The  artillery  was  directed  against  some 
Vletcong  flags  tied  to  some  trees;  there  was 
no  return  fire  from  the  Communists. 

Government  Regional  Force  troops.  Includ- 
ing a  battalion  commander,  described  to  me 
how  Government  air  strikes  and  artillery 
barrages  culminating  in  ground  assaults 
drove  Ill-prepared  Vletcong  troops  from  a 
coastal  area  including  the  village  of  Hoal  My. 
which  the  Communists  had  held  since  the 
1972  offensive.  The  villagers  confirmed  that 
the  Government  attack  had  taken  place,  and 
told  of  spending  much  of  their  lives  In 
bunkers  to  avoid  the  frequent  bombing  and 
shelling  that  preceded  the  assault.  James  F. 
Clarity  of  The  New  York  Times  Interviewed 
Government  fighter  pilots  who  told  him  of 
their  bombing  missions.  All  these  incidents 
were  reported  In  the  press.  Front-page  treat- 
ment In  The  Times  was  given  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  attack  against  two  Government 
outpo?ts  in  Quang  Due  Province.  The  Com- 
mtmlst  shelling  of  Blen  Hoa  alrbase  and  the 
sabotage  of  the  Nha  Be  fuel  depot  were  all 
reported  fully.  The  Government  Itself  an- 
noimced  that  Its  planes  had  bombed  Loc 
Nlnh.  a  town  about  75  miles  north  of  Saigon 
that  serves  as  a  Vletcong  administrative 
headquarters.  The  bombers  so  damaged  the 
airstrip  that  during  the  last  prisoner  ex- 
change, the  Government  could  no  longer  fly 
released  prisoners  In  by  cargo  plane,  as  they 
had  done  last  July;  they  had  to  use  hell- 
copters. 

The  examples  go  on  and  on.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  any  reasonably  diligent  news- 
paper reader  or  television  news  watcher  can 
fail  to  be  aware  of  the  large  number  of  spe- 
cific cease-fire  violations  by  both  sides.  An 
article  dealing  in  depth  with  a  complex  sub- 
ject such  as  United  States  Military  aid  ought 
not  devote  Itself  to  a  lengthy  reiteration  of 
previously-reported  incidents,  but  rather 
svunmarize  the  general  situation  that  the  In- 
cidents reflect,  placing  those  summaries  In 
the  context  of  the  subject  at  hand.  I  realize 
that  In  so  doing,  the  correspondent  writes  on 
the  assumption  that  the  reader  brings  to  the 
article  a  certain  level  of  knowledge  and 
sophistication,  but  I  think  that  Is  a  safe 
assumption  for  most  New  York  Times  readers. 

In  this  context,  one  of  Mr.  Martin's  main 
arguments — that  my  article  fails  to  docu- 
ment specific  South  Vietnamese  violations — 
loses  all  significance.  I  summarized  both 
Communist  and  South  Vietnamese  violations, 
noting  that  the  Government  would  "take  the 
offensive  at  times,  launching  Intensive  at- 
tacks with  artillery  and  Jet  fighters  against 
VIetcong-held  territory."  and  observing  that 
"Government  troops  .  .  .  have  been  seen  re- 
cently by  Western  correspondents  spraying 
artillery  across  wide  areas  under  Vletcong 
control " 

As  for  the  Communists,  I  wrote  that  they 
"have  maintained  military  pressure  through- 
out the  country,  mostly  with  artillery  and 
rocket  attacks  on  Government  outposts  and. 
from  time  to  time,  with  devastating  ground 
aasaults  against  Government -held  positions." 

Given  these  sentences,  high  In  the  story,  it 
is  impossible  to  understand  how  Ambassador 
Martin  can  write.  In  his  paragraph  8,  "Since 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  thousands  of 
NVA/VC  violations  of  the  cease-fire,  the  only 


logical  assumption  Is  that  Shlpler  considers 
it  a  violation  of  the  Paris  Agreement  only 
when  the  QVN  responds  to  these  attacks." 
His  entire  analysis  In  this  area  Is  based  on 
a  serious  misreading  and.  In  one  Instance,  a 
misquotation  that  forms  the  basis  of  a  long 
line  of  argument. 

That  occurs  first  In  hla  paragraph  10. 
where  he  misquotes  my  sentence  that  reads 
as  follows: 

"United  States  Intelligence  officials  con- 
tend that  continuing  American  aerial  recon- 
naissance, OS  well  as  prisoner  interrogation 
and  radio  monitoring,  shows  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  sent  thousands  of  troops 
and  hundreds  of  tanks  and  artillery  pieces 
south  In  violation  of  the  Paris  agreements." 
When  Mr.  Marthn  quotes  that  sentence  in 
his  cable,  he  omits  the  words  "troops  and 
hundreds  of,"  twisting  the  sentence  so  it 
appears  to  have  read,  "Thousands  of  t&nlcs 
and  artillery  pieces."  Then  be  makes  a  con- 
voluted analysis  based  on  the  misquote. 
arguing  that  "Shlpler's  use  of  the  word 
'thousands'  gives  the  intended  Impression 
that  the  U.S.  has  exaggerated  the  Infiltration 
of  NVA  weaponry."  He  comes  back  to  cap- 
italize on  his  own  error  later,  in  bis  para- 
graph 27,  Stating  Incorrectly,  "Nor  does  he 
mention  anywhere  In  his  article  the  Infiltra- 
tion of  combat  troops  from  North  Vietnam 
since  the  cease-fire,  a  fact  well  known  to 
him."  Actually  the  infiltration  of  troops  was 
mentioned  twice  In  my  article,  once  in  the 
high  paragraph  previously  quoted,  and  later 
In  a  paragraph  toward  the  end:  "He  [the 
Ambassador )  Is  reported  to  have  pressed 
Washmgtion  to  provide  new  weapons  for  Sai- 
gon to  counteract  the  Infiltration  of  troops. 
tanks  and  artillery  from  North  Vietnam  since 
the  cease-fire." 

Far  from  attempting  to  convey  skepticism 
about  the  U.S,  Intelligence  reports.  I  tried 
merely  to  describe  the  manner  In  which  they 
have  been  issued — as  contentions.  Simul- 
taneously. I  sought  to  give  the  reader  some 
hard  Indication  of  the  various  sources  of 
these  reports — "aerial  reconnaissance  .  .  . 
prisoner  Interrogation  and  radio  monitoring," 
so  that  be  could  moke  up  his  own  mind  a)>out 
them. 

Mr.  Martin's  description  of  the  mUltary 
situation  can  be  found  In  his  paragraphs  4 
and  8.  "The  course  [of  the  war}  Is  set  by 
the  continuous  and  continuing  Communist 
buildup  and  efforts  of  the  RVNAF  to  protect 
the  population,  land  and  resources  under 
GVN  control  at  time  of  the  ceose-Sre  from 
actual  military  attacks  mounted  by  the  other 
side."  Then  he  says  that  South  Vietnam's 
offensive  actions  were  "retaliatory  strikes 
such  as  the  ones  made  after  the  Communists 
shelled  the  Blen  Hoa  air  base  and  later  de- 
stroyed the  Nha  Be  petroleum  storage  tanks 
.  .  .  the  GVN  has  a  publicly  announced  policy 
of  taking  retaliatory  action  whenever  the 
NVA  VC  forces  so  attack  GVN  installations." 
These  statements,  of  course,  duplicate  those 
of  the  Government  and  parallel  those  of  the 
Communists,  whose  propaganda  since  the 
cease-fire  has  harped  on  the  theme  that  their 
military  strikes  are  merely  "punishments" 
for  the  "Saigon  admlnistrat lop's  land-grab- 
bing operations."  Neither  side's  propaganda 
is  at  all  convincing,  for  if  we  were  to  accept 
both  versions,  it  would  mean  that  nobody  is 
really  violating  the  cease-fire  at  all.  Obvi- 
ously, both  sides  are. 

THE  SPtEtT   OF  THE   PARIS  AC%EZh\S.itT 

Mr.  Martin  writes  that  Hanoi's  sense  of 
the  accord's  spirit  was  "that  the  Americans 
would  deliver  South  Vietnam  bound  hand 
and  foot  into  their  hands."  That  may  hove 
been  Hanoi's  idea.  but.  curiously,  the  Am- 
bassador gives  us  no  indication  of  Washing- 
ton's view  of  the  spirit  of  the  agreement.  In- 
stead, he  simply  sets  up  a  straw  man  and 
knocks  It  down.  The  best  sense  of  the  agree- 
ment's spirit,  as  it  relates  to  the  United 
States,  is  probably  found  in  Chapter  VIII  of 


the  accord  Itself,  part  of  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  United  States  anticipates  that  this 
Agreement  will  usher  In  an  era  of  reconcili- 
ation with  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam as  with  all  the  peoples  of  Indochina.  In 
pursuance  of  its  traditional  policy,  the  United 
States  will  contribute  to  heaimg  the  wounds 
of  war  and  to  postwar  reconstruction  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
throughout  Indochina  .  .  .  this  will  ensure 
stable  peace  in  Vietnam  and  contribute  to 
the  preservation  of  lasting  peace  In  Indo- 
china and  Southeast  Asia." 

The  United  States  might  argue  that  the 
Paris  Agreement  was  too  visionary,  that  its 
goals  were  elusive  from  the  stari,  that  its 
language  was  falsely  optimistic  as  a  de- 
scription of  U.S.  expectations-  It  Is  clear 
from  Ambassador  Martin's  cable  that  the 
United  States  does  not  anticipate  "an  era 
of  reconciliation."  But  certainly  oe  long  as 
the  document  exists,  a  correspondent  cannot 
be  blamed  for  using  it  as  a  benchmark 
against  which  to  measure  the  behavior  of  the 
signatories. 

Since  the  ce&se-flre,  the  course  of  the  war 
has  been  set  less  by  the  use  of  infantryixwn 
on  ground  sweeps  than  by  the  use  of  rela- 
tively long-range  weapons.  At  dusk,  fiae- 
bases  routinely  begin  shelling  communist 
areas,  whether  or  not  an  attack  has  been 
laiuiched.  Communists  send  rockets  or  artil- 
lery into  Government  areas.  Government 
planes  fly  scores  of  bombing  missions  a  day. 
Lately  the  Government  has  been  on  a  series 
of  "mlnl-off  ens  Ives"  that  attempt  to  clear 
areas  of  Communist  troops,  and  these  of- 
fensives depend  entirely  on  heavy  bombing 
and  artillery  attacks,  followed  by  sweeps  of 
troops.  This  Kind  of  war  could  not  be  car- 
ried on  without  enormous  supplies  of  ammu- 
nition and  highly-skilled  technicians  to 
maintain  the  machines.  For  this,  the  United 
States  support  is  essential.  The  Pentagon  re- 
leased figures  recently  that  show  that  under 
the  one-for-one  replacement  in  the  first  year 
after  the  cease-fire,  the  United  States  pro- 
vided 54.291  flve-bundred -pound  bombs,  for 
example,  and  25.172  two-hundred-flf  ty-pound 
bombs.  That  is  a  lot  of  bombing.  There  were 
also  5,61 0  napalm  bombs,  1 1 1 ,788  serial 
rockets.  26.792,100  rounds  of  7.62  mm  ma- 
chine-gun ammunition.  689.464  rounds  o! 
aomra  ammunition,  and  180,412  tons  of 
ground  ammuniiton.  which  includes  artil- 
lery shells  and  small  arms.  This  gives  some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  fighting,  especially 
If,  as  Mr.  Mortm  asserts,  the  expenditure  ha« 
exceeded  the  one-for-one  replacement  cap- 
ability of  the  United  States. 

POLTTICAL  RTCONCIUATION 

Again,  Ambassador  Martin  could  have 
bad  bis  analysis  of  the  political  situation  in 
South  Vietnam  made  part  of  my  article  had 
he  chosen  to  do  so.  In  the  absence  of  his 
views.  I  relied  on  those  of  other  diplomats  In 
Saigon  who  have  watched  events  closely: 
many  of  their  versions  differs  from  Mr. 
Martin's.  Again,  too.  the  Ambassador's  argu- 
ment is  more  with  the  provisions  of  the  Paris 
Agreement  than  with  me.  It  is  the  Pons 
Agreement  that  provides  for  all  the  freedoms 
necessary  lo  genutoely  democratic  elections. 
If  the  Communists  are  using  the  tactic,  as 
Mr.  Martin  puts  it,  "to  insist  on  the  Items 
enumerated  by  Shlpler — particularly  access 
to  the  press.'  then  ihey  are  merely  mvok- 
ing  the  Paris  Agreement.  If  the  Amtiassador 
disagrees  with  the  proviatoos  of  the  Paris 
Agreement  then  he  should  say  so.  Chapter 
IV.  Article  11  reads  as  follows; 

"Immeduiiely  after  the  cease-fire,  the  two 
South  Vietnamese  parties  will: 

Achieve  national  reconciliation  and  con- 
cord, end  hatred  and  ennuty.  prohibit  all  acts 
of  reprisal  and  discrimination  against  indi- 
viduals or  organizations  that  have  collab- 
orated with  one  side  of  the  other; 

Ensure  the  democratic  liberties  of  the 
people:  pereonal  freedom,  freedom  of  speech. 
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freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  meeting. 
frccdo.Ti  of  organization,  freedom  of  prllttcal 
activities,  freedom  of  belief,  freedom  of 
movement,  freedom  of  residence,  freedom  of 
work-  r*.ght  to  property  uu-nershlp  and  right 
to  free  enterprise." 

The  events  In  the  political  sphere  since 
the  cease-Bre  are  precise);  as  I  descrlljed 
them  in  my  story,  Mr.  Thieii  has  offered  elec- 
tions, but  without  the  freedom  to  meet,  or- 
ganl7e.  have  views  disseminated  in  the  press, 
et«;-  I!  Ambassador  Martin  is  rorrect  that  the 
Communists  woiiid  get  only  10  percent  of 
the  vote,  why  is  Mr.  Thieu  hesitating  to  al- 
low them  to  campaign  in  an  election?  It  is 
as  if  the  Reptibllcans  told  the  Democrats 
that  they  could  run.  but  that  no  newspaper 
ur  radi3  or  television  station  could  report 
their  views  or  ev€-n  carry  the  names  of  their 
randtdates.  that  no  candidate  could  pass  out 
leaflets,  buy  advertising  or  hold  rallies 
w;thoui  !;eiiig  arre:ited  or  subjecting  his  fol- 
lowers to  arrest,  that  nobody  In  Democratic 
strongholds  could  vote  and  that  the  Repub- 
licans would  supervise  the  polling  plaws. 
count  the  ballots  and  3nnoun-.-e  the  results. 
At  the  present  time.  Communists  and  sus- 
peoled  Communi.^ta  are  still  being  arrested 
and  imprisoned  in  South  Vietnam — inyone 
can  walk  Into  the  Military  Field  Court  la 
Satgcn  and  watch  their  trials.  Meetings  of 
opposition  Deputies  arc  routinely  broken  up 
by  the  police.  The  Vletcong  are  no  more  tol- 
erint  of  dissent,  and  one  might  argue  that 
tnily  free  elections  just  cannot  happen  in 
this  country.  But  It  is  just  wrong  to  say  that 
the  Government  Is  proceeding  in  accord  with 
the  Paris  .Agreement,  and  I  doubt  that  Mr 
Martin  really  believes  that. 

MtSCrtLANEorS    POINTS    OF   DlSACRFZaXENT 

Tliese  are  brief  responses  to  the  additional 
pci::ts  of  Mr.  Martin'.s  following  paragraphs: 

Para-  13— Within  10  days  after  writing  this 
cable.  Mr.  Martin  apparently  chiuiged  his 
mind  about  the  Importance  of  Ru;<!aii  and 
Chinese  rcsupply  limits.  In  an  on-the-record 
interview  with  Philip  A  McCombs  of  The 
Washington  Post,  he  lald  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  "are  not  resupplving  with 
mas-ive  weapons  of  vi-ar  as  ther  have  con- 
tinuously over  the  past  years."  His  other 
point  about  less  nmmiinltion  nee<^.ed  for 
fl«ed  targets  is  wen  taken,  and  wruld  ha'e 
been  mentioned  In  the  ft?ry  !f  he  had  a'- 
lowed  me  to  Intemew  him  or  his  sub~-dl- 
nates. 

Para  IS— The  main  point  of  including  con- 
tractors- political  observations  was  not  to 
report  on  Vietnamese  attitudes,  but  en  the 
views  of  t'le  Americans,  and  to  clve  the 
rearler  some  injlght  l:if,  the  r?latlonship5 
that  es'st  am^ng  the  .Americans  and  the 
Victname-e  whom  they  ore  supo.-.  -d  to  be 
teaching  and  helping.  That  must  have  been 
clear  to  most  L.telligent  readers 

Para.  17— The  fact  that  DAO  had  t)la=ned 
to  d'smanUe  itself  came  from  Mrs.  Ann 
BoTiorff.  public  affairs  sookeswoman  for  D^O 
Mr.  Nfsrt'ns  figure  of  1.015  DAO  employes 
conflicts  with  the  hgtire  provided  by  John 
P.  Hogan.  Jr.  the  Ambassador's  Press  At- 
tach*. He  gave  me  a  Xeroxed,  tyyied  sheet  of 
paper  listing  the  number  of  Americans  in 
each  department.  The  flgur-  for  DAO  was 
1.147,  which  we  roiinded  off  to  1, 150  His 
paper  also  listed  4.000  contract  emploves  as 
cl  July  1.  1973.  I  wrote  originally  that  the 
current  figure  of  2.600  was  "down  from  4.000 
Irst  July"  This  tvas  changed  on  the  copy 
terk  to  "down  2.200  ^ince  July"  Obviously 
the  figure  should  have  been  lioo the  dif- 
ference betv  een  2.aoo  and  1.000.  Apparently 
there  was  a  suhtraclion  error  or  i.  typo- 
Craphrcal  error  on  the  desk.  In  any  case.  Mr 
Hogan.  figures  5:111  coniraOlct  Mr.  Martin's 

Para  24— Torture  by  police  and  arrest  of 
political  dissidenu  have  been  documented 
frequently  m  the  past,  and  will  be  so  again 
m  the  near  future.  T*o  non-commuolst  dis- 


sidents in  particular  have  been  written  about 
by  the  press  recently— Tran  Ngoc  Chau  and 
Huynh  Tan  Mam. 

Para.  25 — After  I  telephoned  Ernie  Bush, 
director  of  computer  Science  Corporation, 
to  a&V.  for  an  interview  (which  he  said  he 
was  willing  to  give!  he  informed  me  that  he 
had  been  told  by  John  W.  Holmes,  United 
Slates  Agency  for  International  Develoo- 
ment  official  in  charge  of  the  Information 
System  Center,  that  he  <  Bush  I  could  not 
apeak  with  me  until  he  obtained  approval 
from  John  P.  Hogan.  I  spoke  with  Mr.  Holmes 
ou  the  phone,  and  he  conflrmed  that  his 
superior,  whom  he  did  not  name,  had  ordered 
Mr.  Bush  to  deny  me  an  intervle'v  unless 
approved  by  Mr.  Hogan.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Hogan. 
a'Jd  Mr.  Holmes  said  he  would  also  speak  to 
Mr.  Hogan,  but  Mr.  Hogan  never  gave  his 
fermlsElon.  .Apparently  the  Ambassador  was 
never  informed  of  this,  for  he  denies  In  his 
cable  that  the  Embajisy  ordered  any  contrac- 
tor to  refuse  to  see  me.  The  Lear-Slegler  in- 
cident took  place  In  Danang,  where  Virgil 
L.  Nordin.  Lear-Slegler's  manager  on  Danang 
airbase.  told  me  regretfully  that  his  com- 
pany had  been  ordered  by  DAO  not  to  give 
the  press  any  Informatloa,  and  that  such  a 
stipulation  was  even  wxitten  into  the  com- 
pany's contract  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Para.  27 — Mr.  Martin's  lengthy  recitation 
of  the  Oovemment  position  here  does  noth- 
ing to  change  the  fact  that  neither  side  has 
been  willing  to  let  the  ICCS  function,  either 
In  inspections  or  in  auditing  incoming  war 
materiel. 

Para.  28 — Ambassador  Dubrow  was  answer- 
ing my  specific  question  about  whether  Mr. 
Mairtin  or  General  Murray  hod  indicated  that 
they  were  pressing  Saigon  to  observe  the 
cease-fire.  Hlj.  atiswer  is  reported  In  full,  and 
I  don't  think  It  confllcta  with  Mr,  ^ta^tln'3 
version  cf  his  answer. 

DAvm  K.  SuiPL^R. 

SaiGON,  March  22, 1974. 


designation.   We  owe  him  our  sincere 
thanks  for  bis  leaderstiip. 


NEW  AMTRAK  SERVICE:  A  TRIBUTE 
TO  SENATOR  TAFT 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  I 
tvonld  lUte  to  talte  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  gratitude  to  my  distin- 
fiuifhed  colleague  and  friend.  Senator 
RoBFRT  Tafi,  for  the  leadership  he  pro- 
vided In  the  effort  to  initiate  Atntralc 
rail  passenger  service  between  Boston 
and  Chicago  via  Erie,  Pa,,  and  Cleveland 
and  Toledo,  Oliio, 

The  propositi  for  this  train  v,  as  Senator 
Taft's,  and  since  last  October  he  has 
worlced  hard  to  demonstrate  the  eco- 
nomic and  technicil  feasibility  of  the 
water  level  route.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  he  had  the  support  of  myself.  Sen- 
ator Richard  Sc:^w£IKER,  other  members 
of  the  Pennsylvanl?  congressional  dele- 
gation and  the  Penntylvania  Department 
of   Transportation. 

Senator  Taft  was  in  the  forefront  of 
this  movement  from  the  begirming.  He 
called  and  chaired  the  meeting  on  March 
20  of  this  year,  tvhere  the  supporters  of 
this  service,  myself  included,  presented 
our  views  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. Claude  S,  Brinegar,  Senator 
Taft  also  did  extensive  research  to 
prove  that  the  necessary  passenger 
equipment  was  available  to  run  the  train. 

The  June  27  announcement  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  had 
designated  Boston-to-Chicago  as  the  ex- 
perimental Amtralc  route  for  this  year 
was  a  well  desei-ved  triumph  for  Senator 
Taft.  and  lor  all  of  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  worlced  with  him  for  this 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  JOHN  SHER- 
MAN  COOPER  AT  COMMENCE- 
MENT EXERCISES,  GEORGETOWN 
UNIVERSITY   LAW   CENTER 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  distinguished  Senators 
ever  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate  was  the 
Honorable  John  Sherman  Cooper  of 
Kentucky,  who  retired  from  the  Senate 
in  January  1973,  greatly  admired  and 
revered  by  his  colleagues,  and  by  the 
people  of  his  State  and  Nation  whom  he 
had  served  so  well. 

The  Senate  has  missed  Senator  Cooper, 
his  towering  intellect,  his  noble  charac- 
ter, his  lofty  Ideals,  and  his  \rfse  counsel. 

Recently,  Senator  Cooper  was  honored 
by  Georgetown  University  which  con- 
ferred on  him  its  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree.  On  this  occasion  Senator 
Cooper  delivered  the  commencement  ad- 
dress on  a  subject  that  Is  most  timely  in 
the  light  of  the  tremendous  problems 
facing  the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

Since  Senator  Cooper  cannot  now  give 
us  the  benefit  of  his  ticws  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  this  forum,  the  next  best 
thing  would  be  to  have  a  speech  by  him 
printed  in  the  Reco«d  where  all  Senators 
may  see  it  and  read  It,  and  where  it  can 
be  read  by  historians,  political  scientists, 
and  otlier  interested  citifens,  I  ask, 
therefore,  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
ator Cooper's  speech  together  with  a  copy 
of  the  honorary  degree  conferred  on 
Senator  Cooper  by  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity Law  Center  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The     Honorahle    John    Shckmak    Cooper 
tke  president  and  ddlectoas  of  ceorgetowk 

collecz.   to   all  wl:0  shall   view   this 

doccment:    creetikcs    akd   peace   en   THE 

LORD 

We  honor  a  man  today  whose  career  has 
shown  that  the  opportunity  for  public  serv- 
ice Is  a  privilege  to  be  cherished,  not  a  chore 
to  be  avoided.  A  skilled  lawyer,  he  has  served 
in  all  branches  of  our  government  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  and  Judge  In  his  native 
Commonwealth,  as  a  member  of  our  armed 
forces  in  the  Hght  aKainst  Nazi  aggression, 
as  an  Ambassador  as  well  as  a  trusted  ad- 
visor to  both  parties  In  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs  and  finally  as  a  senior  and  respected 
member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
All  of  these  duties  he  carried  out  v/lth  cour- 
age and  with  a  dignity  that  has  been  en- 
hanced, not  diminished,  by  a  good  sense 
of  humor  and  a  deep  sense  of  personal  hu- 
mility. 

Mo5t  importantly  he  has  carried  out  these 
duties  with  a  deep-grained  sense  of  per- 
sonal Integrity  which  has  been  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  all  who  have  worked  with 
him.  His  life  has  made  It  clear  that  he  Is 
"one  who  is  above  doing  a  mean,  cowardly 
or  dishonest  action,  whatever  might  be  the 
temptation;  one  who  forms  his  own  standard 
of  right  and  will  not  swerve  from  It:  one 
who  regards  the  opinions  of  the  world  much, 
but  his  own  self  respect  more." 

We  are  now  living  in  a  time  when  the 
atmosphere  is  such  that  many  young  people 
are  shunning  public  service.  If  the  republic 
is  to  survive,  this  must  not  continue  to  lie 
the  case.  Georgetown  Umverslty  honors  itself 
by  honoring  one  who  has  shown  that  this 
need  not  be  the  case,  one  who  baa  spent  most 
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of  a  lifetime  in  public  service  "wllhout  one 
blot  or  stain  upon  the  fair  fame  which  has 
so  long  been  his  rightful  portion." 

For  these  outstanding,  continuing  con- 
tributions towards  the  goals  of  forming 'a 
more  perfect  union,  establishing  Justice,  en- 
suring domestic  tranquility  and  working  to- 
wards a  more  peaceful  and  rational  world 
order,  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors 
of  Georgetown  University,  by  virtue  of  their 
charter  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  proudly  and  respectfully  proclaim 
The  Honorable  John  Sherman  Cooper,  Doctor 
of  Laws,  honoris  causa. 

In  testimony  whereof  they  have  issued 
these  their  formal  letters  patent,  under  their 
band  and  the  Great  Seal  of  the  University, 
at  Georgetown  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
this  twenty-sL\th  day  of  May.  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  sevenly-four. 

R.  J.  Henlx.  S.J.. 

President, 
Joseph  F.  Sweenet.  S.J.. 
Chairman.  Board  of  Director. 

DAIOEL  J.  AX.TOBEU.O. 

Secretary. 

COMSXEKCTMCNT    ADDRESS 

(By  John  Sherman  Cooper) 

The  Very  Reverend  Henle,  President  ol 
Georgetown  University,  Dean  Adrian  Fisher 
of  the  Law  Center,  members  of  the  graduat- 
ing class,  the  faculty,  the  alumni,  and  your 
giests: 

I  feel  deeply  honored  by  the  Invitation  of 
this  great  University,  respected  for  its 
scholarship  and  contrlbtitlons  to  the  nation, 
to  spcaK  at  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Law  Center.  I  am  glad  also  twcause  of 
my  respect  and  friendship  for  Dean  Adrian 
Fisher.  It  has  been  my  opportunity  to  know 
hlni  for  over  twenty  years,  and  to  value  his 
contributions  to  our  government  in  many 
fields,  and — I  may  say  to  the  world — for 
his  work  through  many  years  of  negotiations 
to  limit  and  abolish  nuclear  weapons,  and 
now  lor  Georgetown  University. 

I  am  surprised,  yet  grateful,  to  receive  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
Georgetown  University,  ancient  in  our  coun- 
try In  years,  and  outstanding  for  Its  con- 
stant insistence  on  scholarship  and  !f£  search 
for  truth.  I  only  wish  that  I  could  start 
again,   and    fulfill    your    generous   citation. 

This  is  a  day  of  great  achievement  for  you 
who  ^;raduate.  It  marks  a  major  stage  In  your 
life,  as  you  now  move  on  to  new  endeavors 
and  responsibilities.  It  is  a  day  of  pride  and 
Joy  for  the  Law  Center,  and  for  your  families 
and  triends. 

While  It  Is  an  honor  to  speak  on  this  Com- 
mencement Day.  I  must  say  that  I  have  al- 
ways found  commencement  speeches  dif- 
ficult—for the  speaker  and  the  audience.  It 
Is  particularly  true  today.  I  had  thought  that 
In  this  time,  perhaps  It  would  be  better  to 
have  two  speakers,  to  express  different  points 
of  view,  but  I  can  only  express  my  own 
convictions. 

You  who  graduate  are  entering  a  profes- 
sion which  bears  heavy  responsibilities  for 
leadership  and  high  ethical  standards  at  a 
controversial  time  In  our  country's  history. 
Recalling  my  experience  In  the  Congress.  I 
can  think  of  no  period— with  the  exception 
of  the  optlralsllc  days  Immediately  following 
World  War  II— when  it  did  not  seem  that  we 
faced  some  overwhelming  Issue  or  crisis. 
Among  these  we  may  remember  the  post- 
World  War  II  threats  to  our  security:  the 
supposed  missile  crisis;  the  struggle  against 
dlscrlminatloii;  the  divisive  influence  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam;  and  now  preoccupation  with 
the  Watergate  series  of  events. 

The  problems  of  today.  Including  Water- 
gate, will  not  be  solved  easily,  quickly,  and 
to  everyone's  satisfaction.  We  must  give  our 
best  thought  and  action  to  them,  but  It  Is 
likely  that  In  all  our  work,  we  will  And  the 
worlds   of    Malebranche,    the    17th    century 


French  philosopher,  correct :  "Lord,  the  truth 
Is  for  thee  alone.  Give  us  the  pursuit." 

The  legal  profession  does  not  bear  the  full 
burden  of  the  search  for  truth,  but  it  bears 
a  substantial  burden.  Much  Is  e.tpected  of 
you.  for  you  have  be2n  taught  to  be  dis- 
ciplined, rational,  objective,  ethical,  and  to 
apply  the  principles  of  Justice  and  fairness 
In  your  profession  and  to  the  country's 
problems. 

Today,  In  a  time  of  national  and  personal 
questioning,  there  are  those  who  say  that 
the  events  of  Watergate  portend  disaster  for 
our  institutions.  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be 
true  at  all.  I  b-^lleve  our  people  win  hold 
fast  to  the  principles  of  fairness  and  Justice 
upon  which  our  Institutions  rest — fairness  to 
Constitutional  processes,  to  the  Nation,  and 
to  the  President. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  review  today,  if  I 
could,  the  details  of  Watergate,  or  predict 
Its  outcome.  It  is  before  the  people,  and 
their  opinion  Is  of  utmost  importance.  But 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  a  legal  and 
Constitutional  sense.  Its  determination  and 
decision,  rest  now  with  the  Congress  and 
the  courts. 

The  press  of  all  human  elements — emo- 
tion, bias,  political  considerations — may  bear 
down  upon  those  who  must  make  these  de- 
cisions. But  I  believe  that  their  decisions 
must  be.  and  will  be  made  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  Justice  F.nd  fairness. 

Justice  and  fairness  are  not  generalities. 
They  are  Imbedded  In  many  provisions  of 
the  original  Constitution,  in  Its  BUI  of 
Rights,  and  lt.%  later  amendments. 

The  prescriptions  of  "due  process,"  "the 
equal  protection  of  the  law."  are  familiar 
phrases.  They  are  more — they  are  su'istan- 
tlal  and  fair — for  their  purpose  Is  to  protect 
the  right  of  every  Individual  against  arbi- 
trary or  unequal  action  by  the  government, 
or  by  the  people — majorities  or  minorities— 
in  Judicial,  legislative  or  administrative  pro- 
ceedings. 

It  Is  fortunate  and  timely  that  the  decl- 
slDn  of  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  of 
twenty  years  ago.  is  now  being  restudled  and 
evaluated  as  one  wh^ch  appllc-i  clearly  the 
principle  of  "the  equal  protection  of  the  law," 
BO  long  denied,  to  black  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try and  thus  to  all  the  people. 

One  of  Its  ccmpanion  cases.  Boiling  t. 
Sharpe.  decided  the  same  day.  stat«d  the 
concept  from  which  these  Constitutional 
protections  of  the  individual  arise.  Chief 
Justlc?  Warren,  speaking  for  the  Court,  said: 

"The  concepts  o:  equal  protection  and  due 
process,  both  stemming  frcm  our  American 
Ideal  of  fairness,  are  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive .  .  ." 

The  words — "the  American  ideal  of  fair- 
ness— while  eloquent,  were  not  new.  In  a 
long  line  of  cases,  the  Courts  have  said  that 
"the  law  of  the  land."  "due  process,"  and  "the 
equal  protection  of  the  law."  are  generally 
Interchangeable,  and  that  they  "stem  from 
the  American  ideal  of  fairness"  One  case, 
Burns  V.  Lovell.  states  simply — "A  hiunan 
being  has  an  inherent  right  to  due  process 
of  law." 

Philosophers  arid  Jurists  have  attempted  to 
define  justice  and  fairness,  draulng  from  the 
wTltings.  among  other?,  of  Kaitt.  Locke. 
Burke,  and  The  Federalist  Papers.  It  has  been 
said  that  while  these  terms  are  difficult  of 
definition,  they  represent  an  inherent  belief 
of  Individuals  that  In  a  free  a.id  democratic 
government,  they  can  rely  upon  rules  and 
standards — not  dictatorial — which  assure 
that  they  will  be  accorded  equal  treatment  In 
their  relationships  with  the  government  and 
each  other. 

At  this  point,  I  know  that  I  could  make  the 
theme  of  ray  talk  clear,  by  simply  reading  the 
May  14th  article  of  Mr.  James  Reston  of  the 
New  York  Times,  on  Senator  Mike  Mansfield's 
views  on  Justice  in  the  Watergate  proceed- 
ings.   Senator    Mansfield's    words    were,    a« 


usual,  sparse  and  pure,  and  they  reflect,  not 
atone  his  faith,  but  I  believe  that  of  the 
people,  in  the  necessity  and  fairness  of  Coo- 
stUuttonal  proces&es. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Mansfield  and  his  col- 
leagues, Senators  Robert  Byrd,  Curtis.  Allen. 
among  others,  who  spoke  with  similar  views 
In  the  Senate  on  the  same  day.  I  would  be 
untrue  to  ray  view  of  Justice  and  the  Amer- 
ican Ideal  of  fairness.  If  I  did  not  say  there 
have  been  aspects  of  the  consideration  of 
Watergate,  that  trouble  me  greatly. 

One  proposal,  with  which  Z  disaigree,  has 
been  The  insistent  call  for  the  resignation  of 
the  President. 

I  do  not  Impugn  the  motivations  or  deep 
convictions  of  anyone,  but  I  consider  the 
proposal  to  be  extra -constitutional,  and 
harmful.  Ours  is  not  a  parliamentary  system. 
tt  could  establish  a  precedent  which  would 
plafTue  our  country  in  future  times  of  crisis 
or  division,  enconragl.ig  majcrlties  or  minor- 
ities— whether  right  or  wrong  in  their  Judg- 
ments—to  press  for  the  ousting  of  a  President 
with  whom  they  do  not  agree- 
But  most  Important  and  unfair,  in  my 
view.  »re  the  Implications  of  the  proposal 
upou  the  rights  of  the  Individual.  It  would 
deny  the  President,  as  It  would  have  denied 
others  in  limes  pest,  the  Constitutional  rlghta 
of  "due  process."  "the  equal  protection  of 
the  law."  and  "the  presumption  of  Inno- 
cence," which  are  the  rights  of  every  Indi- 
vidual, even  accorded  to  non-cltlzens  in  our 
country. 

The  proper  ground  of  impeachment  Is  an 
open  question.  Whatever  my  opinion  may  1m 
worth  as  one  citizen,  and  it  Is  instinctive — 
It  is  that  ail  of  the  phrases  and  wording  of 
the  Constitution,  and  its  Bill  of  Rii^hts.  lead 
me  to  the  belief  that  It  must  be  connected 
with  proof  of  criminality.  The  oath  which 
members  of  the  Senate  would  take  In  any 
impjeachment  proceeding — cleaving  out  the 
names— Is: 

"I  solenmly  swear  (or  afCrm,  as  the  case 
may  be)  that  in  all  thtncs  cppertalnlng  to 
the  trial  of  the  Impeachment,  now  pending, 
I  will  do  Impartial  Justice  according  to  tba 
Constitution  and  laws:  So  I'elp  me  God." 

It  implies  to  me  every  protection  of  the 
BUI  of  Rights. 

One  can  understand  the  human  desire  to 
settle  the  issue  of  Watergate  quickly,  and 
to  get  It  behind  u.s.  and  credit  is  due  the 
responsible  actions  of  the  Courts  and  the 
Congress. 

Events,  decisions,  pursue  us.  and  last  Fri- 
day's development — the  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  upon  the  issue  of  Executive 
Privilege — has  caught  up  with  my  talk.  I 
think  I  would  he  remiss  If  I  did  not  refer  to 
it,  and  I  might  say  I  consider  such  an  appeal 
and  lt5  determination  by  the  Supreme  Court 
consistent  with  the  theme  of  my  talk. 

The  claim  of  this  right  of  a  President, 
based  on  the  separation  of  powers,  has  been 
m.-icJe  many  times  In  our  history  by  many 
Presidents,  and  until  recently,  without  sub- 
stantial opposition  or  question.  It  has  been 
dlscus-sed  by  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  recently  as  in  the  Pentagon  Papers  case. 
But  If  my  studies  are  correct,  there  Is  no 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  this  issue  except 
In  Reynolds  v.  United  States,  in  which  the 
claim  of  privileges  wa.")  upheld  on  the  grourd 
of  security 

In  the  much  quoted  case  of  United  States 
V.  Burr,  a  criminal  case  not  before  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  was 
presiding,  did  discuss  the  sutKtance  and 
merits  of  the  claim,  saying  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  reject  the  claim  of  privilege,  to  pro- 
tect the  life  and  liberty  of  Burr.  But  as  far 
as  I  have  l>een  able  to  determine,  the  letter 
sent  by  President  Johnson,  with  excisions 
mode  by  him,  was  never  submitted  to  the 
Jury. 

While  I  think  it  preferable  that  the  courts 
should  not  be  required  to  bear  the  full  bur- 
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den  of  the  dispute  between  tbe  branches  of 
our  government,  the  Supreme  Court  may  be 
required  to  do  so  on  the  Issue  of  privilege. 
It  is  consistent  with  my  theme  that  the  ap- 
peal and  Its  determination  by  tbe  Court,  are 
m  the  frameworlt  of  our  constitutional 
processes,  and  would  do  Justice  to  all  the 
parties,  and  the  nation. 

I  am  aware  also  of  the  argument  that.  In 
times  of  crisis  and  emergency,  the  Interests 
of  the  nation  may  be  superior  to  the  rights 
of  the  individual,  and  thus  today  the  inter- 
ests of  our  country,  domestic  and  foreign,  re- 
quire that  the  President  resign  or  be  Im- 
peached. 

I  do  not  agree,  and  this  argument  must 
be  examined  closely.  Our  system  of  govern- 
ments la  not  Inflexible.  The  courts  and  the 
Congress  have  the  means.  Constitutional  and 
legal,  to  establish  the  pre-eminent  Interests 
of  the  nation  over  individual  rights,  which 
they  have  exercised  at  times.  It  la  recog- 
nized that  there  are  many  gray  areas,  such 
as  war  powers,  where  the  powers  of  the 
President  are  great,  unless  specifically  and 
constitutionally  denied  by  the  Congress.  As 
we  learned  In  the  debate  over  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  the  power  to  withhold  money  la 
the  Ultimate  and  only  sure  power  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  gray  area  of  war  powers. 

Constitutional  principles  and  the  Ideal  of 
fairness  toward  Individual  rights  have  been 
breached  In  our  history  upon  the  basis  of 
superior  national  Interest.  Two  well-icnown 
examples  are  the  decisions  of  two  great  Pres- 
idents. During  the  Civil  War.  President  Lin- 
coln, torn  by  the  danger  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union,  suspended  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  but  his  order  was  overturned 
by  the  Supreme  Court..  President  Franklin 
D,  Roosevelt,  on  the  basis  of  national  secur- 
ity, ordered  fellow  citizens  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry removed  from  their  homes  and  busi- 
nesses on  the  West  Coast.  The  order  was  up- 
held by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  it  remains 
a  shamefiU  blot  in  our  history. 

In  all  that  I  have  said.  I  do  not  suggest 
any  diminution  of  tbe  First  Amendment 
rights — freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of 
petition,  of  worship.  They  are  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  free  go\-ernraent.  of  dem- 
ocratic government,  of  incorruptible  govern- 
ment, and  faith  in  our  Institutions.  There 
are  no  prohibitions  against  these  right?,  ex- 
cept the  very  limited  boundaries  which  have 
been  determined  by  the  courts.  I  do  sug- 
gest, nevertheless,  that  if  the  Ideal  of  Amer- 
ican fairness  Is  to  live  and  to  have  the  re- 
spect and  support  of  the  people,  which  Is 
essential,  a  moral  responsibility  of  fairness 
rest5  with  the  legal  profession,  and  certainly 
With  the  media,  which  haa  the  task  and  op- 
portunity to  Investigate,  to  inform  and  edu- 
cate, and  upon  all  of  us.  I  have  belleY-ed  that 
this  essential  fairness  has  not  been  observed 
by  all  elments  of  the  media. 

As  1  said  at  the  outset,  I  cannot  think  of 
any  period  during  my  experience  In  the  Con- 
gress and  public  life  when  some  crisis  did 
not  .wem  at  the  time  to  ImpeHl  the  na- 
tions Institutions,  and  which  brought  often 
into  Issue  the  powers  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress.  The  McCarthy  period,  the  pro- 
posals to  seize  the  steel  mills,  and  to  Im- 
press striking  railroad  employees  Into  the 
military  service,  and  the  violence  of  the  late 
Sixties  are  examples.  Yet.  and  this  Is  my  es- 
sential theme  today,  our  country  has  sur- 
vived and  It  win  continue  to  survive,  because 
of  the  common  sense  and  good  Judgment  of 
the  people,  and  their  reliance  on  law  and 
fairness,  rather  than  on  expedients. 

Justice  Hughes  wrote  In  his  work.  "The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes": 

"In  our  system,  the  Individual  finds  secu- 
rity in  hla  rights  because  he  Is  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  tribunals  that  represent  the 
capacity  of  the  community  for  impartial 
Judgment  as  free  a5  possible  from  the  pas- 
sions of  the  moment  and  the  demands  of 
interest  and  prejudice    The  ends  of  social 


Justice  are  achieved  through  a  process  by 
which  every  step  is  examined  In  the  light  of 
the  principles  which  are  our  inheritance  as 
a  free  people." 

Ours  is  a  tenuous  system  of  government, 
depending  lu  the  greatest  measure  upon  the 
trust  and  respect  of  the  three  branches  in 
each  other,  and  the  trust  of  the  people.  I  am 
optimistic  about  its  future,  for  ours  is  a  sys- 
tem of  law  and  essential  fairness— "the 
Amercan  ideal  of  fairness." 

Our  country  requires  the  continuing, 
searching  examination  of  its  Institutions,  and 
an  Insistence  by  the  people  that  Its  promise 
and  highest  values  be  realized. 

Many,  and  particularly  the  young,  ore  mak- 
ing this  examination.  Some,  mindlessly  or 
purposely,  are  destructive  of  society.  It  Is 
imderstandable  that  others  are  cynical,  be- 
lieving It  on  illusion  that  they  can  order 
their  lives,  or  have  any  real  effect  on  our  po- 
llllcai  or  aoclal  order.  Palth  and  belief  may 
seem  empty  dogma  when  not  supported  by 
the  decency  and  dignity  of  life. 

I  do  not  minimize  our  countr>'*B  problems, 
but  I  know  of  no  other  country  which  has 
made  such  an  effort  to  correct  them — 
whether  discrimination,  poverty,  the  en- 
vironment, education,  or  social  Justice — and 
fairness  requires  the  truth  that  during  the 
administration  of  President  Nixon,  great 
initiatives  In  foreign  affairs — unihought  of  a 
few  years  ago — have  been  taken  to  establish 
common  understandings  with  other  coun- 
tries upon  which  peace  can  be  built,  and  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  nuclear  catastrophe. 

I  do  not  want  to  quote  former  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  out  of  context,  but  the  timeli- 
ness and  simplicity  of  his  remarks  at  the 
commencement  exercises  at  Morehouse  Col- 
lege in  Atlanta,  Georgia  on  May  21  are  com- 
pelling. Among  other  things,  he  said,  and  I 
quote: 

The  great  virtue  of  our  Government  Is  that 
people  can  do  something  about  It.  They  elect 
our  representatives  on  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment, our  Mayors,  our  Legislators,  our 
Governors,  and  our  President.  Where  they 
have  made  a  mistake,  they  can  rectify  it  in  a 
subsequent  election. 

"I  know  that  because  cf  the  complexity  of 
our  governmental  affairs  many  people  believe 
that  any  effort  they  might  make  would  be 
Inconsequential,  but  such  Is  not  the  case. 
Everyone,  no  matter  how  humble,  can  have 
some  Influence  on  American  life,  and  one 
never  knows  when  his  acts  as  an  individual 
might  have  profound  effects." 

You  who  graduate  into  the  legal  profession 
have  this  opportunity,  perhaps  in  a  larger 
sense  than  many  others  of  your  age.  The 
profession  of  the  law  is  unique  in  many  ways. 
It  Is  based  upon  discipline  and  reason,  but 
it  Is  also  a  very  human  profession.  It  pro- 
vides actuol  experience  and  Insights  Into  the 
weakness,  the  strength,  the  meanness,  and 
the  nobility  of  human  beings.  It  provides  the 
opportunity  to  sustain  and  yet  advance  the 
progress  of  the  law.  to  attack  the  causes  of 
injustice,  and  to  protect  the  Individual.  It 
opens  large  opportunities  to  participate  in 
political  processes — as  candidates,  members 
of  the  branches  of  government,  and  above 
all.  m  the  fulfillment  of  your  duty  as  citizens. 
There  Is  a  great  deal  of  bitterness  and 
hatred  In  life,  and  It  la  difficult  to  see  how 
these  unhappy  characteristics  can  be  changed 
without  reason,  slmole  resjwct— and  love 
for  others. 

Justice  Holmes  said.  "No  man  has  earned 
the  right  to  Intellectual  ambition  until  he 
has  learned  to  lay  his  course  bv  a  star  which 
he  has  never  seen— to  dig  by  the  dividing  rod 
for  springs  which  he  may  never  reach." 

It  Is  possible  that  one  may  never  see  the 
star  or  reach  the  springs  of  which  Justice 
Holmes  spoke.  But  In  this  great  and  ancient 
university,  you  have  been  taught  to  respect 
all  that  la  best  in  citizenship,  scholarahlp. 
and  character,  and  to  be  faithful  to  that 
trust. 


We  salute  you.  and  wish  you  succese  and 
good  fortune  In  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 


AMBASSADOR  MARTIN  ON 
POLmCAL  PRISONERS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  some 
weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  our  Ambassador  to 
South  Vietnam,  Graham  Martin,  inquir- 
ing specifically  about  two  individuals 
held  in  that  countr>''s  prison  system.  He 
provided  a  very  comprehensive  response, 
not  only  on  the  situation  of  these  two 
prisoners  but  on  his  overall  view  of  the 
political  prisoner  issue. 

I  am  left  with  some  strong  doubts  on 
this  question,  particularly  on  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Thieu  government  to  permit 
visits  by  independent,  international 
groups.  If  tile  information  supplied  to 
Ambassador  Martin  is  correct,  then  I 
should  think  all  parties  would  be  welcom- 
ing any  and  all  groups  who  want  to 
inspect  the  prisons. 

In  any  event.  I  think  my  colleagues 
will  want  to  read  Ambassador  Martin's 
response,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Embassy  of  the 
UKrreo  States  of  America, 
Saigon,  Vietnam.  June  12, 1974. 
Hon.  George  McGovern. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  aicGovERw:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  17,  1974,  requesting  In- 
formation on  Mr.  Van  Day  and  Mr.  Doan  Hoa 
Dinh.  I  regret  the  delay  In  answering,  but 
I  wanted  to  be  absolutely  certain  of  my  In- 
formation before  I  sent  it  on  to  you. 

I  might  add  that  the  Embassy  had  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  the  trip  of  tbe  fact 
finding  mission  to  Vlet-Nam  conducted  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  American  Security 
Council,  I  did  see  the  group  while  they  were 
here  Just  as  I  saw  a  group  headed  by  the 
Reverend  George  Webber  which  was  here  at 
the  same  time.  I  have  not  seen  the  "'request" 
attributed  to  me  by  Mr.  John  M.  FLsher  and 
I  am  not  familiar,  therefore,  with  the  con- 
text in  which  It  was  used.  It  Is  certainly  true 
that  I  have  .iskcd  all  visitors  to  make  known 
to  me  the  names  of  political  prisoners  in 
order  that  I  may  continue  to  assist  In  bring- 
ing the  whole  truth  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people.  I  am, 
therefore,  very  grateful  for  your  letter. 

I  have  learned  that  Mr.  Van  Day  Is  pres- 
ently serving  a  three-year  sentence  for  con- 
spiracy, the  use  of  forged  official  documents, 
and  draft  evasion.  In  the  Republic  of  Vlet- 
Nam  as  in  the  United  States  these  offense* 
are  regarded  as  crimes  for  which  penalties 
are  provided  in  public  statute.  Mr.  Day  waa 
arrested  on  May  24.  1972.  and  sentenced  by 
the  MUltary  Field  Court  of  the  Third  Mili- 
tary Region — the  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction In  such  cases— on  September  4.  1973. 
Mr.  Days  sentence  will  expire  on  May  24. 
1975.  l.e .  three  years  from  the  date  of  hla 
arrest. 

Mr.  Day's  case  Is  not  one  which  calls  for 
his  exchange  to  the  communist  side  under 
the  Paris  Agreement.  Article  7  of  the  Protocol 
concerning  the  return  of  captured  military 
personnel,  foreign  clvlll&ns  and  detained 
Vietnamese  civilians  defined  "civilian  In- 
ternees" as  persons  who  had  contributed 
to  the  political  and  armed  struggle  between 
the  two  parties  and  had  been  arrested  and 
detained  for  that  reason  during  the  hostili- 
ties. Persons  accused  or  convicted  of  a  breach 
of  law  like  the  military  service  law — Just  as 
persons  accused  or  convicted  of  a  common 
crime  or  violation  of  a  clvU  statute — are  not 
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Included  in  these  categories.  The  Agreement 
leaves  unaffected  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Government  of  Vlet-Nam  in  cases  involving 
law-breakers. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Doan  Hoa  Dinh,  I  have 
learned  that  he  was  arrested  on  AprU  30. 
1972  for  desertion,  participation  In  unlawfui 
demonstration,  and  arson  in  a  police  station. 
Subsequently  tried  by  the  MUltary  Field 
Court  of  the  Third  Military  Region,  he  was 
released  on  Octotxr  3,  1973. 

In  neither  of  these  two  cases  have  we  been 
able  to  establish  any  denial  of  the  normal 
rights  of  an  individual  so  accused  and  tried. 
If  you  do  have  such  evidence  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  go  bock  with  It  In  band  and  give 
give  you  a  further  report  of  our  attempts  to 
establish  its  validity. 

With  respect  to  the  general  question  of  the 
release  of  prisoners  as  provided  In  the  Paris 
Agreement,  It  Is  our  firm  belief  that  the  Re- 
public of  Vlet-Nam  has  now  completed  Its 
obligation.  The  exchangee  of  February  and 
early  March  of  this  year  returned  to  the 
eommxmlst  side  all  detainees  In  Government 
of  Viet-Nam  custody  who  were  covered  by 
the  Agreement.  We  are  certain  that  with 
those  exchanges  and  the  recent  amnesty  of 
420  persons  on  Farmers'  Day,  the  anniversary 
of  the  strikingly  successful  Land  Reform  Pro- 
gram, the  present  total  of  all  prisoners  In  all 
detention  facilities  In  Vlet-Nam  Is  not  more 
than  33.000. 

This  figure  of  33,000  leads  me  to  make  an- 
other comment.  Tou  may  recall  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  brought  me  back  from  Geneva 
to  be  the  Deputy  U.S.  Coordinator  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  I  used  to  enjoy  so  very 
much  the  conversations  we  had  as  common 
tenants  of  the  center  table  of  the  eighth  floor 
dining  room  where  you  were  directing  the 
Pood  for  Peace  program  with  such  distinc- 
tion. I  found  that  our  backgroimds  were  sim- 
ilar and  that  our  goals  and  t^ptratlons  for 
the  American  people  were  also  quite  similar. 
I  also  recall  your  revulsion  when  1  told  you 
of  the  savage  harassment  I  had  undergone 
In  the  previous  Administration  because  I  had 
been  so  outspoken  against  the  abuses  of  the 
McCarthy  period. 

If  you  recall  those  conversations  perhaps 
you  may  accept  the  fact  that  there  is  simply 
no  way  that  I  could  ever  be  pressured  to  say 
anything  I  did  not  believe  to  t>e  the  truth 
and  that  I  usually  say  nothing  until  I  have 
patiently  established  the  facts. 

It  would  be  a  very  great  help  to  clear  up 
the  debate  which  has  occurred  over  South 
Vtet-Nams  prison  system.  Therefore,  perhaps 
you  could  use  your  great  prestige  to  call  at- 
tention to  this  number  of  33.000.  of  which  I 
am  absolutely  certain,  the  next  time  the  fig- 
ure of  "200,000  political  prisoners"  Is  pre- 
sented to  you. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  say  with  equal  cer- 
tainty that  within  this  number  of  33.000 
there  are  no  prisoners  we  both  might  agree 
were  "political  prisoners".  I  can  say  that, 
despite  the  most  meticulous  checking,  we 
have  yet  to  establish  that  within  this  num- 
ber of  33.000.  there  exists  a  prisoner  who  has 
t»een  imprisoned  solely  because  of  bis  op- 
position to  the  present  Government,  or  who 
Would  not  have  been  Imprisoned  for  the  same 
offenses  tn  our  own  country,  or  In  Sweden, 
Great  Britain  or  Canada,  for  example.  That 
Is  a  fact.  I  could  have  ignored  It,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
do  deserve  to  have  the  whole  truth.  And  if 
the  McCarthy  crowd  could  not  silence  me  tn 
the  fifties.  I  don't  think  our  friends  In  the 
"new  left"  will  be  able  to  do  so  now. 

During  the  spring  I  worked  very  hard  to 
•ecure  the  completion  of  the  prisoner  ex- 
change called  for  by  the  Paris  Agreements. 
The  remaining  3.500  held  by  the  Republic  of 
Vlet-Nam  have  all  been  returned. 

The  Government  and  people  of  Vlet-Nam 

hope  the  communist  side  will  now  comply 

with  Its  obligation  and  release  the  civilian 

and  military  personnel  still  detained  by  that 
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side.  The  numbers.  I  should  add,  are  con- 
siderable :  The  Government  of  Vlet-Nam  has 
stated  that  70.225  civilians  and  26.645  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  remain  in  com- 
munist hands  or  unaccounted  for  from  the 
period  prior  to  the  January  1973  cease-fire. 

The  Government  of  Vlet-Nam  has  also 
stated  that  as  of  last  March  1.084  of  its 
civilian  officials  and  People's  Self-Defense 
Force  members  have  been  abducted  by  the 
communists  ^fnce  the  cease-fire  and  remain 
unaccounted  for.  A  summary  of  the  nximbers 
of  people  abducted  and  the  names  of  offi- 
cials and  Self-Defense  Force  members  ab- 
ducted Is  recorded  in  the  enclosed  booklet. 
The  accounting  of  officials  and  Self-Defense 
Force  members  lists  the  places  and  In  most 
cases  the  dates  of  abduction. 

As  I  stated  in  an  interview  In  the  US.  News 
and  World  Report,  my  goal  Is  the  comple- 
tion of  the  American  departure  from  Vlet- 
Nam  with  all  possible  speed  leaving  the  Re- 
public of  Vlet-Nem  economically  viable,  mili- 
tarily capable  of  defending  Itself  with  Its  own 
manpower,  and  free  to  choose  Its  own  leaders 
and  Government  as  Its  own  citizens  them- 
selves may  freely  determine.  I  have  studied 
this  Intensively  since  my  arrival  lost  July.  I 
believe  It  can  be  done  quickly  If  we  provide 
sufficient  economic  aid  over  the  next  two  or 
three  years.  And  I  would  like  very  much  to 
have  your  support  because,  in  a  very  real  way. 
It  would  be  a  validation  of  the  principles 
which  you  have  always  espoused. 

As  ever. 

Sincerely, 

Graham  Maatuv. 


COMMUNiry  PRIDE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  will  benefit  from 
reading  an  article  by  Milo  Watson  pub- 
lished in  the  Perry.  Okla..  Daily  Journal, 
of  July  19.  1974. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

El  Tobo 
(By  M.  W.  W.) 

A  few  years  ago.  Perry  high  students  put 
on  a  campaign  of  "Pride  In  Perry",  tn^ng 
local  citizens  to  boost  our  community  and 
to  promote  pride  in  everything  we  say  and 
do.  No  doubt  the  campaign  had  a  good  effect 
by  alerting  Perryans  about  the  need  for 
thinking  and  acting  positively. 

The  way  things  are  going.  It  wouldn't  be 
a  bad  Idea  to  have  a  similar  project  nation- 
wide. What  do  you  suppose  other  nations 
think  of  the  hablc  of  self-condemnation  and 
criticism  of  our  own  VS.  political,  economic 
and  social  Institutions?  Lack  of  pride  has 
become  a  universal  falling  in  the  US.  for 
the  past  decade  or  two. 

If  we  do  not  value  our  own  Institutions, 
how  can  we  expect  others  to?  For  years  most 
of  our  major  industries  have  been  castigated 
In  public  for  just  about  every  economic  and 
moral  crime  in  the  book. 

Business,  In  particular,  hoa  felt  the  blasts 
of  critics  who.  In  self -proclaimed  indlgatlon. 
seek  to  run  down  those  who  maintain  pay- 
rolls and  provide  the  life  blood  of  our  eco- 
nomic system. 

Perhaps  in  second  place  among  targets  of 
the  critics  are  the  govertunent  institutions. 
Public  confidence  has  reached  a  new  low  in 
the  agonizing  year  of  Watergate.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  furor  over  the  Watergate  scandal 
has  touched  almoet  every  public  official,  re- 
gardless of  guUt  or  innocence. 

The  school  board  members,  city  and 
county  officials,  state  and  federal  officers  In 
every  capacity  are  often  lumped  together  in 
a  general  feeling  that  government  Is  mode 
up  of  those  who  are  inefficient  and  dishonest. 


Congress  has  perpetuated  the  trying  tUoea 
by  making  a  TV  spectacular  our  of  endless 
investigations.  No  amount  of  pressiu-e  from 
the  people  has  been  able  to  halt  the  pre- 
occupation of  Congress  with  Watergate  while 
Important  problems — such  as  mflatlon  and 
crime — go  untouched  by  the  lawmakers. 

A  lot  of  tl^e  negativism  would  be  elimi- 
nated and  we  could  begin  putting  it  all  back 
togetiier  If  Washington  faced  up  to  respon- 
sibilities of  lebdershlp.  It  is  time  to  start 
trying  to  put  it  all  back  together.  American 
institutions  are  not  that  bod.  In  fact  they 
are  pretty  good  compared  *-Ith  those  of  other 
nations. 

Pride  In  things  American  on  the  port  of 
the  people  of  the  U.S.  Is  becoming  one  of 
the  scarcest  and  most  badly-needed  com- 
modities In  the  land  today.  It  would  be 
ghastly  If  the  people  of  other  nations  started 
beUevlng  US.  la  reaUy  as  bad  as  its  own 
people  claim. 


IMPLICATIONS  OP  THE  TORNILLO 
DECISION:  FREEDOM  OR  FAIR- 
NESS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
already  been  written  about  the  Supreme 
Court's  recent  unanimous  decision  in  the 
so-called  newspaper  "right-to-reply" 
case,  and  deservedly  so. 

Its  decision  in  the  case  of  Miami 
Herald  Publishing  Company  against 
Tomillo  Is  a  landmark.  The  Court  sug- 
gests emphatically  that  the  first  amend- 
ment means  what  it  says.  Neither  Con- 
gress nor  any  State  legislature  shall  make 
a  law  abridging  freedom  of  the  press.  A 
law.  such  as  that  in  the  Tornillo  case. 
which  makes  it  a  crime  for  a  newspaper 
to  refuse  to  provide  editorial  space  for 
a  candidate  to  reply  to  a  critical  editorial, 
seems  to  me  a  rather  egregious  violation 
of  this  principle,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
has  agreed. 

The  Court  took  this  strict  \iew  of  the 
first  amendment  despite  the  surface  ap- 
peal of  Mr.  Tornillo's  case.  He  had  de- 
clared himself  for  a  local  office  in  Miami 
and  had  the  political  and  personal  mis- 
fortune of  becoming  the  subject  of  the 
Miami  Herald's  not  so  tender  mercies. 
He  was  attacked  In  the  paper's  editorials 
and  sought  what  we  all  would  concede 
would  l>e  simple  fair  play — he  asked  the 
paper  to  grant  him  space  to  defend  him- 
self. 

Now.  perhaps  out  of  fairness,  the  Her- 
ald should  have  granted  him  the  news- 
paper equivalent  of  "equal  time"  to  re- 
spond to  a  personal  attack.  But  it  did 
not.  Even  in  the  face  of  a  threat  to  in- 
voke an  ancient  Florida  law  with  crimi- 
nal penalties,  it  chose  to  defend  its  edi- 
torial control  over  the  contents  of  the 
paper. 

The  Herald  preferred  to  rely  on  the 
•'arbitrar>  *  power  guaranteed  by  the 
first  amendment,  rather  than  the  fair- 
ness demanded  by  the  statute.  This  case, 
therefore,  teaches  us  that  there  are  some 
things  more  important  than  ordinary 
fairness.  It  should  remind  us  that  free- 
dom of  speech  and  press  is  not  a  "mere 
factor"  to  be  balanced  against  other 
seemingly  desirable  social  or  political 
needs.  Rather,  the  first  amendment 
guarantee  stands  supreme. 

The  Court's  decision,  apart  from  Its 
obvious  constitutional  merits,  has  other 
important  imphcations,  particularly  for 
the  broadcast  media.  The  Court  long  ago 
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made  It  clear  in  the  case  of  United  States 
V.  Paramount  Pictures,  Inc.  334  US,  131 
<1948)  that  the  first  amendment's  "free 
press"  umbrella  covered  the  broadcast 
media  as  well  as  the  print  media.  But  as 
yet,  totally  divergent  results  have  flowed 
from  this  orlstnal  principle. 

In  the  Tomillo  case,  the  Court  struck 
down  a  State  statute  requlrin.e  any  news- 
paper which  "assails  the  personal  char- 
acter of  a  candidate. '  or  which  charges 
a  candidate  with  "malfeasance  or  mis- 
feasance in  office."  or  "attack.?  his  public 
record."  or  "gives  to  another  free  space 
for  .such  purposes."  to  furnish  the  same 
space  for  the  abused  candidate  to  reply. 

In  an  earlier  case  involving  the  rights 
of  broadcasters,  the  Court  had  placed  its 
Imprimatur  on  a  Federal  statute  with 
somewhat  comparable  provisions.  In  the 
1969  case  of  Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co 
v.  FCC  395  U.S.  367,  the  Court  approved 
section  315iai  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  which  requires  that  broad- 
casters, on  pain  of  losing  their  licenses. 
"afford  equal  opportunities  to  all  candi- 
dates" once  they  allow  any  one  candidate 
an  opportunity  to  use  their  broadcast  fa- 
cilities. The  Court  stated: 

There  1=  potlung  in  the  Plrct  Amendment 
which  prevents  the  Govemmer.t  from  re- 
quiring a  fbroadca-«]  licensee  to  share  hi3 
frequency  with  others  and  to  conduct  him- 
self as  a  proxy  or  fiduciary  with  obligations 
to  present  those  views  and  voices  which  are 
representative  of  his  community  and  which 
would  otherwise,  by  necessity,  be  barred  from 
the  airwaves. 

Contrast  tliis  language  with  the  lan- 
guage in  the  Tomillo  decision  applying 
to  newspapers: 

A  newspaper  Is  mere  than  a  passive  re- 
ceptacle or  conduit  for  news,  comment,  and 
advertising  The  chclce  of  material  to  go  Into 
a  newspaper,  and  the  decisions  made  as  to 
limitations  on  the  size  of  the  paper,  and 
content,  and  treatment  of  public  Issues  and 
public  offlclals— whether  fair  or  unfair— 
constitutes  the  exercise  of  editorial  control 
and  Judgment  It  has  vet  to  be  demonstrated 
how  government  regulation  ot  this  crjclal 
process  can  be  exercised  consistent  with 
First  Amendment  guarantees  of  a  free  press 
as  they  have  evolved  to  this  time. 

In  the  Red  Lion  rase,  the  Court  had  no 
problem  with  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  deciding  whether  the 
editorial  policies  of  a  radio  station  vio- 
lated section  315(a>.  or  whether  they 
had  violated  the  FCC's  "fairness  doe- 
trine"  which  requires  that  licensees  pro- 
tide  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  pres- 
entation of  both  sides  of  controver.sial 
issues  of  public  importance  But  in  the 
TornlUo  case,  cited  here,  the  Court  savs 
it  has  "yet  to  be  demonstrated"  how  such 
governmental  regulation  of  the  editorial 
process  can  be  consistent  with  the  flr«t 
amendment. 

The  Court  goes  even  further  in  its 
Tomillo  opinion  to  state  that  newspaper 
editors  who  must  function  imder  the 
threat  of  a  criminal  prosecution  if  a 
Jury  decides  they  have  not  met  the  re- 
quirements of  the  statute,  would  be  in- 
hibited In  their  presentation  of  opinion 
The  Court  said: 

Paced  with  the  penalties  that  would  ac- 
crue to  any  newspaper  that  published  news 
or  commentary  arguably  within  the  reach 
of  the  right  of  access  statute  editors  might 
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well  conclude  that  the  safe  course  Is  to 
avoid  controversy  and  that,  under  the  op- 
eration of  the  [state]  statute,  political  and 
electoral  coverage  would  be  blunted  or  re- 
duced. Government  enforced  right  of  access 
Inescapably  dampens  the  vigor  and  limits 
the  variety  of  public  debate. 

But  this  concern  for  governmental  in- 
timidation of  editors  did  not  particularly 
trouble  the  Court  when  it  came  to  broad- 
casters. Justice  White,  writing  for  the 
majority  in  Red  Lion,  stated: 

It  Is  strenuously  argued  that  if  political 
editorials  or  personal  attacks  will  trigger  an 
obligation  in  broadcasters  to  afford  the  op- 
portunity for  expression  to  speakers  who  need 
not  pay  for  time  and  whose  views  are  un- 
palatable to  the  licensees,  then  broadcast- 
ers wiu  be  irreslstably  forced  to  selt-censor- 
shlp  and  their  coverage  of  controversial  pub- 
lic Issues  wui  be  eliminated  or  at  least  rend- 
ered wholly  ineffective.  .  . 

That  this  will  occur  now  seems  unlikely, 
however,  since  If  present  licensees  should 
suddenly  prove  timorous,  the  Commission  Is 
not  powerless  to  Insist  that  they  give  ade- 
quate and  fair  attention  to  public  Issues.  It 
does  not  violate  the  First  Amendment  to 
treat  licensees  given  the  privilege  of  using 
scarce  radio  frequencies  as  proxies  for  the 
entl.-e  community  obligated  to  give  suit- 
able time  and  attention  to  matters  or  great 
public  concern.  . .  . 

I  think  it  is  clear  from  these  opinions 
that  broadcasters  have  not  been  accorded 
the  same  advantages  of  the  first  amend- 
ment that  have  been  accorded  to  news- 
papers. The  reason  continually  cited  for 
this  constitutional  differentiation  be- 
tween types  of  media,  as  Justice  White 
and  many  others  have  noted,  is  the  as- 
sertion that  broadcast  frequencies  are 
scarce  and  not  available  to  all  persons 
while  the  print  media  Is  theoretically 
available  to  ell. 

I  find  this  proposition  questionable  In 
view  of  the  recent  expansion  of  the 
broadcast  industry  and  the  concurrent 
consolidation  of  the  printed  media,  but 
it  is  not  my  intent  to  discuss  this  point 
here.  I  considered  the  matter  in  some  de- 
tail in  my  remarks  to  the  Senate  on 
November  14. 1973. 

I  simply  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  some  of  the  implications 
I  see  In  the  Tomillo  decision.  Some  may 
see  it  as  a  retreat  from  the  position  taken 
In  Bed  Lion,  and  feel  that  it  holds  out 
hope  for  the  future  of  broadcasting.  In 
my  estimation,  this  may  be  expecting  too 
much.  The  Court  has  given  no  indication 
that  it  will  reconsider  Its  imderlying  as- 
sumption of  scarcity  as  a  grounds  for 
limiting  the  first  amendment  rights  of 
broadcasters. 

It  Is.  however,  appropriate  to  note  that 
with  the  Tomillo  decision,  the  Court  has 
enunciated  a  first  amendment  theory 
which,  if  Its  scarcity  rationale  were 
dropped,  may  spell  the  end  of  any  gov- 
ernmental intimidation  of  broadcasters. 
Consider,  in  conclusion,  these  words  of 
Justice  White: 

Regardless  of  how  beneflcleot-soundlng  the 
purposes  of  controlling  the  press  might  be. 
we  prefer  "the  power  ot  reason  as  applied 
through  public  dtscusslon,"  and  remain  In- 
tensely skeptical  about  those  measures  that 
would  aUow  government  to  Insinuate  Itself 
into  the  editorial  rooms  of  this  Nation's 
press. .  . . 

or  course,  the  press  is  not  always  accurate, 
or  even  responsible,  and  may  not  present  full 


and  fair  debate  on  Important  public  Issues 
But  the  balance  struck  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment with  respect  to  the  press  Is  that  society 
must  take  the  risk  that  occasionally  debate 
on  vital  matters  will  not  be  comprehensive 
and  that  all  vlea-polnts  may  not  be  expressed 
The  press  would  be  unlicensed  because  m 
Jefferson's  words,  "Where  the  pn-sa  Is  free 
and  every  man  able  to  read,  lUl  to  safe."  Any 
other  accommodation — any  other  system  that 
would  supplant  private  control  of  the  press 
with  the  heavy  hand  of  government  Intru- 
sion—would  make  the  government  the  cen- 
sor of  what  the  people  may  read  and  know. 

Mr.  Pi>,:ident,  I  commend  those  words 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Court. 


AID  FOR  SNOW  DROUGHT 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  among  the  supporters  of 
this  bill.  S.  3641.  to  extend  the  Economic 
Development  Act.  This  bill,  with  its  new 
section  providing  special  adjustment 
assistance  to  communities  hit  with  major 
economic  problems,  can  help  provide 
needed  relief  for  areas  of  my  State.  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  rest  of  the  eastern 
seaboard  States  where  our  lo.'al  ski  in- 
dustries have  been  hit  with  some  of  the 
ti'ettest  winters  ever. 

Snow  drought  has  brought  economic 
hardship  to  many  communities.  This  act 
should  help  them. 

I  have  long  supported  the  idea  of  loans 
and  assistance  to  businesses  caught  in 
economic  adversity.  Now,  I  hope  this  leg- 
islation can  provide  help  for  problems 
that  come  from  the  weather,  bringing 
rel:ef  to  communities  that  are  in  winter 
one-industry  towns  where  the  one-indus- 
try can  be  a  snowless  ski  resort. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  at  the  ef- 
forts of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  to  Increase  the  funding  available 
for  this  kind  of  special  assistance  to  4100 
million.  I  hope  that  some  of  these  funds 
will  be  available  quickly  for  our  hard- 
pressed  communities  and  that  my  col- 
leagues will  convince  members  of  the 
other  house  of  the  wUdom  of  our  deci- 
sion. 
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SENATOR  WAYNE  MORSE-    "PRIN- 
CIPLE ABOVE  POLITICS  ' 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  In 
less  than  a  month  this  Nation  has  lost 
three  men  of  high  caliber  and  great  con- 
science. One.  a  great  jurist  and  the  other 
two,  remarkable  leglslator-s.  Similarities 
can  be  drawn  between  all  three— Earl 
Warren.  Ernest  Gruenlng,  and  Wayne 
Morse— for  if  any  belief  linked  their 
souls,  it  was  an  adamant  faith  in  our 
country's  Constitution.  That  most.  If  not 
all,  of  our  pressing  proble.-ns  could  be 
traced  to  a  disturbing  disregard  for  prin- 
ciples contained  in  that  great  document. 

It  was  this  message  that  was  the  great 
labor  of  Wayne  Morse's  life,  and  truly  it 
was  this  effort  that  should  rule  our  mem- 
ory of  his  career  The  touchstone  of 
Wayne  Morse's  24  years  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, and  throughout  his  splendid  service 
as  labor  arbitrator  and  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  law  school,  was  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  Wayne  Morse  took  instruc- 
tion from  no  one  except  the  Pounding 


Fathers.  It  was  this  abiding  faith  which 
gave  life  to  his  own  philosophy  of  con- 
stitutional liberalism. 

No  President  from  Roosevelt  to  John- 
son, neither  political  pai-ty  nor  partisan 
persuasion,  could  sway  Wayne  Morse 
from  his  complete  devotion  to  principle. 
Any  attempt  would  always  bring  the 
wrath  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  full 
bear  "Principle  above  politics  "  was  his 
cry  in  every  campaign.  And  to  Wayne 
Morse  his  principles  always  stood  for 
truth. 

Despite  the  17th  century  warning  of 
John  Milton,  that  "truth  never  comes  In- 
to the  world  but  like  a  bastard,  to  the 
ignominy  of  him  that  brought  her  forth," 
Senator  Morse  would  speak  without  hesi- 
tation and  at  times  would  blister  tliis 
body  with  his  rhetorical  rhapsodies.  He 
would  rant: 

If  I  say  that  the  United  States  Is  the  great- 
est threat  to  world  peace,  I  say  so  simply  be- 
cause it  is  true.  If  the  truth  Is  Intemperate, 
then  I  wUl  continue  to  be  Intemperate. 

Exposition  of  the  truth,  then,  for 
Wayne  Morse  was  never  an  ignominous 
task,  for  often  he  pointed  vociferously 
to  the  facts  and  was  not  hoodwinked  by 
imitation.  There  is  no  greater  illustration 
of  Senator  Morse's  vision  than  his  now 
legendary  opposition  to  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution.  Joined  only  by  the  late  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska,  the  "indomitable  Morse 
and  Gruenlng."  as  Arthur  Schleslnger 
called  them,  cast  their  conscience  in  an 
otherwise  unarUmous  sea  of  votes  blinded 
to  their  vision. 

Eventually  the  tide  was  reversed,  and 
time  did  offer  vindication.  But  before 
this  plodding  revei-sal  finally  occurred, 
Wayne  Morse  was  subject  to  vitupera- 
tion, and  it  takes  a  man  of  imdaunted 
courage,  convinced  of  his  cause,  to 
weather  such  a  storm.  Largely,  though, 
it  was  a  case  of  an  immovable  object 
meeting  an  only  temporary  force,  for 
when  Senator  Morse  was  not  the  force 
behind  controversial  winds,  he  always 
mustered  a  more  than  countervailing 
furs'. 

The  force  and  fury  of  Wayne  Morse 
knew  no  bounds.  With  cantankerous  out- 
rare  fueling  an  already  raspy  voice,  he 
would  deplore  a  stance  taken  by  a  Pres- 
ident 1  day,  only  to  enthusiastically  sup- 
port an  education  program,  favored  by 
the  White  Horse,  almost  in  the  same 
breath.  Always  the  measure  for  support 
was  the  principle  behind  the  argument 
and  not  past  disagreement.  At  times  the 
Morse  verbal  blade  struck  with  such 
speed  that  cuts  were  perhaps  deeper  than 
intended  but  it  was  a  sword  thrust  only 
by  conviction  and  lacked  the  twists  and 
turns  of  spite. 

Pew  men  were  as  controversial  during 
their  life  as  Wayne  Morse.  Men  who 
search  out  the  truth  do  not  often  travel 
en  masse,  since  the  controversy  which 
often  swirls  around  the  discovery  of 
truth  breeds  hard  contests  which  only 
tile  strongest  may  survive.  Ashamedly. 
truth  is  consequently  avoided,  and  yet 
while  those  who  do  have  the  courage  to 
search  and  proclaim  are  often  alone  they 
are  never  lonelv ;  for  a  man  of  strong  and 
true  principle  is  the  greatest  friend  a 


people  can  have.  Thus,  as  Shakespeare 

WTote.  Wayne  Morse  lived : 

This  above  all:  to  thine  own  self  be 

true. 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the 

day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any 

man. 

And  so  too,  our  memory  shall  neter 
be  false  if  we  always  recall  that  it  was 
Wayne  Morse's  unswerving  principles 
which  shall  forever  be  the  great  heir  to 
tame  and  a  lesson  for  our  time. 


CYPRUS    AND    THE    WAR   PO'WERS 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Defense  Department  has  responded  pub- 
licly to  my  remarks  of  July  31,  regarding 
the  failure  of  the  administration  to  re- 
port the  introduction  of  Armed  Forces 
into  Cyprus  for  the  purpose  of  evacuat- 
ing Americans.  Such  a  report  is.  In  my 
opinion,  required  under  section  4(A)(1) 
of  the  war  powers  resolution. 

The  administration's  explanation  for 
falling  to  report  Includes  the  following 
points:  First,  that  the  area  where 
American  helicopters  landed  was  not  part 
of  the  hostile  zone;  second,  that  the  mis- 
sion— evacuating  Americans  and  foreign 
nationals — was  "humanitarian":  and 
third,  that  our  forces  were  unarmed. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  question  the 
administration's  motive  or  even  its  modus 
operandi  in  evacuating  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  a  war.  It  is  instead  to  assure  that 
a  precedent  is  not  established  in  the 
C.vprus  case  whereby  the  executive 
branch  assesses  a  particular  situation 
which  may  come  imder  the  war  powers 
resolution  and,  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion available  only  to  the  executive,  de- 
cides that  no  report  is  required  imder 
the  law. 

Let  us  ask  first  what  we  are  arguing 
about.  What  is  so  contentious  and  so  pro- 
vocative about  submitting  a  report  to 
Congress? 

We  are  not  talking  here  about  a  strug- 
gle over  the  President's  authority.  Ques- 
tions of  prior  authority  were,  to  my  re- 
gret, written  out  of  the  final  version  of 
the  war  powers  bill.  All  that  is  required 
now  is  an  ex  post  facto  report.  Why  then 
all  the  fuss?  Why  not  err  on  the  side  of 
sending  the  report  instead  of  arguing 
over  whether  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  within  the  Intent  of  the  legis- 
lation? 

Section  4(A)(1)  is  clearly  written  and. 
in  my  opinion.  It  would  definitely  encom- 
pass the  landing  of  forces  in  Dhekella. 
Cyprus,  to  say  nothing  of  the  reported 
larding  of  American  helicopters  at  Ky- 
renia.  That  section  states  that — 

In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war.  in 
any  case  In  which  United  States  Armed 
Forces  are  Introduced  .  .  .  Into  hostilities 
or  into  situations  where  Imminent  Involve- 
ment In  hoettlltles  Is  clearly  Indicated  by 
the  circumstances. 

Section  4iA)(l)  says  nothing  about 
exclucllng  "humanitarian  "  missions.  Nor 
does  It  state  that  unarmed  forces  need 
not  be  reported.  We  come  down  then  to 
the  central  Issue — was  It  a  hostile  area? 

If    the    administration    argues    that 


hostilities  vrere  not  In  evidence  In  Dhe- 
kella and  K,vrenla.  there  is  Uttle  Congress 
can  do  to  confirm  that  assertion,  at  least 
within  48  hours.  But  we  do  not  need 
access  to  classified  reports  to  know  at 
least  that  the  circumstances  on  Cyprus 
on  July  22  clearly  indicated  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  "imminent  involvement  in 
hostilities."  .\ny  reasonable  person — 
any  person  not  attempting  to  split  hairs 
in  the  style  of  a  corporate  lawyer  on  a 
tax  case — would  have  to  agree  with  that 
assessment. 

Mr.  President,  the  discussion  that  has 
ensued  In  the  past  few  daj's  gives  me 
great  concern.  It  seems  that  Instead  of  In- 
sisting on  an  automatic,  routine  response 
by  the  Executive  under  section  4,  we  may 
now  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  Executive's 
explanation  of  the  event  and  decide  on 
the  basis  of  that  explanation  whether  the 
law  should  be  obeyed. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  cause  for  some 
to  accept  in  good  faith  the  administra- 
tion's explanation,  past  experience  shows 
that  we  caimot  depend  upon  the  personal 
trust  which  may  exist  between  some 
Members  of  Congre.s.'i  and  some  repr- 
sentatives  of  the  executive  branch.  Tuf 
alleged  Gulf  ot  Tonkin  attack  and  the 
secret  bombing  of  Cambodia  are  two  well- 
known  examples  of  the  overdependence 
of  special  relationships  and  the  advan- 
tage that  accrues  to  the  Executive  when 
he  can  choose  who  in  Congress  he  would 
like  to  take  Into  his  confidence.  The 
administration's  explanation  in  the 
Cyprus  case — both  public  and  private- 
should  be  considered  m(x>t.  The  language 
ot  section  4(Ai  1 1)  Is  clear  enough. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  take  the  sub- 
jectivity out  of  the  war  powers  report- 
ing requirement  and  insist  on  automatic 
responses  from  the  Executive  whenever 
our  forces  enter  a  country  where  there 
are  ongoing  hostilities  or  where  there  is 
an  imminent  threat  of  such  hostilities. 
If  there  Is  dout:  j'.'er  whether  a  report 
should  be  sent,  then  the  report  should  be 
sent.  This  is  the  only  way  that  a  535- 
Member  body  can  protect  its  statutory 
prerogative. 


COMPETITION  IN  THE  OIL 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  STEVENSON  Mr,  President,  the 
S'-'nate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  has  held  hearings  on  8.  3717, 
introduced  by  our  colleague.  Senator 
HuMPHBEY.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legls- 
lation  to  extend  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973. 1  agree  that 
such  ac'l"n  must  be  taken  by  Congress. 
A  clear  sign  of  congressional  Intent  to 
maintain  competition  in  the  oil  indus- 
try and  to  protect  the  cDnsumcr  from 
the  impact  of  inflation  that  surely  will 
follow  if  oil  prices  are  decontrolled,  must 
be  made  now.  The  opposition  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  an  exten.'ion  of  the  allo- 
cation act  Is  just  another  manifertstion 
of  lis  belief  that  'What  Is  good  for  Ex- 
xon is  good  for  the  countn." 

Given  the  present  state  of  our  econ- 
omy, if  all  price  controls  for  petroleum 
products  are  allowed  to  expire,  the  im- 
pact will  be  devastating.  Immediate  ac- 
tion to  extend  this  legisltiUcin  is  required. 

Mr.   President,   I   request   unanimous 
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consent  that  this  statement  made  by 
Senator  Hduphrey  before  the  Interior 
Committee  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  lollows: 

STATTMENT  by  SlNATOR  HUBEST  H.  H^'MPHRET 

BsFOBC  THR  Senate  CoMurrrEE  on  Inte- 
rior AND  Insular  Atfairs.  July  31,  1974 
Mr-  Chairman.  1  have  come  this  morning 
to  urge  the  Committee  to  recommend  that 
the  Senate  extend  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act.  as  proposed  In  legislation  I 
have  introduced.  3.  3717.  The  Emergencv  Act 
has  served  the  Nation  well.  It  has  permitted 
the  Federal  Energy  Adtnlnlitratlon  and  Its 
Slate  counterparu  to  step  into  situations 
where  luel  supplies  were  inadequate  to  make 
sure  that  esaenual  activities,  such  as  food 
production  and  essential  public  services,  were 
not  disrupted.  It  has  permuted  the  PEA  to 
moderate  greatly  the  Inflationary  Imnact  of 
higher  world  oil  prices  on  the  US.  economy 
by  preventing  the  price  of  some  already  flow'- 
Ing  domestic  crude  oil  from  adjusting  upward 
to  the  world  level  It  also  permits  the  PEA 
to  direct  the  major  oil  companies  to  con- 
tinue supplying  the  Independent  oil  refiners 
and  distributors  Although  the  administra- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  Act  uo  to  now  hai 
not  been  adequate  to  save  the  Independent 
sector  from  Ijemg  severely  squeezed.  It  bu 
saved  the  independents  from  complete  ex- 
tlnction- 

KAINTAINrNG    ESSENTIAL   ACTIVITIES 

No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  dire 
fears  and  forecasu  that  eiUted  last  fall  con- 
cerning the  adequacy  of  heating  fuel  In  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  country  Some  disruption 
or  transportation  and  production  did  occur 
out  a  great  deal  was  avoided  through  the 
f»  ?*f  °i  '"*  ^^*  *""  "Collaborating  Slate 
officials.  No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the 
drastic  shortage  of  gasoline   that   prevailed 

iSm^^i'^fn"!.  ''"""  ""'  Thanksgiving 
throueh  the  beginning  of  AprU.  Bad  "as  li 
WM.   -.t   w-as  greatly   mitigated   br   the  PEA 

?^etrof.i;^*°r,i''*  Rfthonty  Of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

hav^  hi^n*"]?^'  ="PP"«  ^Ih"  that  time 
!^.„  .  ,  """quale  m  the  main  largely  be- 
cause of  our  good  fortune  with  last  Winter's 
ver,-  mUd  weather  Meanwhile  we  ha™  foou 

^■m^^r'^r'"  '°  '■""^«'  '"'  «''«'  O™  con- 
SoS^i?.-"  f°»'"B  a«Rbi  but  increases  in 
domestic  crude  production  and  refinery  ca- 
pacity are  slill  .wme  years  away  l^o  one 
^arantees  that  .shortages  wUl  not  return  if 
for^lnstance.  next  winter  is  not  so  merciful 

wTS^L™"'"  '""  "'  """^  ">»h  anything 
1,  .nrt  .^m"  ■"'  '^^  Rllocatlon  machine"? 
is  just  getting  oiled  up.  The  flrst  break  S 
the  storm  clouds  is  no  time  to  throw  7wa? 

that  all  agree  is  a  long-term  matter. 

CONTROHINO    INFLATION    AND  OIL  PROEITS 

As  for  Oil  prices.  Mr  Chairman.  I  think  we 
do  not  reallM  how  much  the  Emeriency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  has  permlTted  fS 
to  soften  the  blow  to  the  US.  ecTnom?  ^ 
spite  the  fact  that  crude  price  incrSLM^w«; 
granted  which  profited  domestlc^^uMrs 

SelS'  th.'°  «'"""•  ""  P""  ««"!?  have 
held  the  price  of  60  to  70  percent  of  us 

o?X  ^e"!""  "">''""<"'  "t  .b?u°  one-hal, 
of  the  level  to  which  It  would  have  gone 
without  controls.  As  a  result,  the  Incrl^s 
in  oil  prices  were  shaved  by  axiut  one-third 
n  the  Emergency  Act  is  allowed  to  expire 
the  prices  of  all  crude  oil  and  oil  products 
wm  --even  up-  to  a  level  commensurate  with 
OPEC  prices  This  will  mean  that  all  regular 
gasoline  will  go  up  another  10  cents  a  gallon 
to  about  as  cents  per  gallon  from  todays 
average  of  about  M  cents.  Fuel  oil  will  rise 
sharply  again.  And  tbeae  Increases  wlU  be 
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reflected  in  the  prices  of  freight  rates,  air 
fares,  electricity,  and  all  the  goods  that  con- 
tain some  fuel  component. 

It  Is  estimated  that  last  year's  big  jump 
in  crude  oil  prices  contributed  about  3  per- 
cent on  top  of  other  factors  to  this  year's 
alarming  rate  of  Inflation.  If  we  decontrol  oil 
prices  next  Pebruary,  we  can  expect  similar 
shock  waves  to  roll  through  the  economy 
again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  believe  that  the  public 
Just  will  not  condone  Congressional  Inaction 
that  will  result  In  another  huge  windfall  for 
the  oil  industry  at  the  expense  of  consumers. 
I  can  think  of  almost  nothing  that  would 
make  people  madder. 

There  Is  no  economic  reason  for  permitting 
It  to  happen.  Higher  prices  are  not  resulting 
in  Increases  In  new  oil  production  or  drilling 
activity.  In  fact  higher  prices  and  new  oil 
corporation  profits  would  most  likely  result 
m  the  feverish  scramble  for  scarce  resources 
In  the  Industry  and  bidding  up  prices  of  rigs. 
piping  and  labor  even  more. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  al>solutely  no  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  by  the  Senate  up  to  now 
to  recover  any  of  the  oil  profits  bonanza  in 
taxes,  either  for  this  year  or  In  the  future. 

SAVING    COMPETTTION    IN    THE    OIL    INDUSTRY 

If  it  weren't  for  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  would  be 
virtually  no  Independent  refiners  or  market- 
ers left  in  the  oil  industry  today.  They  would 
have  been  rubbed  out  clean  in  the  short 
period  of  two  years.  As  it  is.  they  have  suf- 
fered great  attrition,  and  their  share  of  the 
retail  market,  for  Instance,  has  slumped,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  PEA  consultant's  report, 
from  about  28  percent  In  1972  to  about  17 
percent  at  present. 

Various  obiiervers  of  the  oil  Industry  have 
testified— several  of  them  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Economics,  which  I 
chair— that  the  major  oil  companies  in  the 
past  have  taken  most  of  their  profits  at  the 
crude-ou  level  and  have  kept  the  profitability 
of  refining  and  marketing  artificially  low  as 
a  means  of  curtaUlng  competition  there. 
However,  now  that  overseas  producing  coun- 
tries have  seized  control  of  much  of  the 
crude  production  and  the  associated  profits, 
the  major  companies  are  turning  Increasing 
aitention  to  tightening  their  grip  on  the 
downstream  sectors  and  to  increasing  profits 
there. 

Some  major  companies  are  taking  over  pre- 
viously franchlsed  stations  for  their  own  use. 
and  all  of  them  continue  to  build  new  sta- 
tions, often  to  represent  their  so-called 
"fighting  brands;  "  that  Is  "gas-and-go  sU- 
tions"  set  up  to  compete  directly  with  the 
independent  gasoline  marlixters.  This  Is  why 
the  Independent  firms,  already  weakened  fi- 
nancially by  two  years  of  supply  stan-atlon 
are  convinced  that  they  wlU  not  be  able  to 
obtain  adequate  supplies  from  their  major- 
company  competitors  now  that  the  latter  are 
moving  in  to  take  over  the  action.  And  we 
need  the  competitive  infiuence  of  the  Inde- 
pendents more  than  ever. 

As  I  indicated,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  has 
provided  vital  authority  to  regulate  oil  sup- 
plies and  prices,  It  has  not  succeeded  as  it  is 
administered  in  assuring  fair  pricing  to  the 
independent  sector  of  the  industry  Al- 
ihough  the  law  provides  for  fair  distribution 
to  all  segments  of  the  Industry  at  fair  prices, 
the  PEA  refused  for  a  long  time  to  take  any 
action  to  assure  f.-iir  pricing. 

So  the  major  companies  could  fulfiu  their 
supply  commitments  to  independents  largely 
with  crude  oil  at  the  high  uncontrolled  price 
and  with  products  based  on  such  crude 
while  underselling  their  competitors  with  oU 
at  the  lower  controlled  price.  This  has  meant 
that  supply  commitments  to  independents, 
in  many  cases,  were  meaningless,  because  at 
the  prices  offered  the  supplies  could  not  be 
resold. 
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For  example,  Exxon  Is  selling  regular  gaso- 
line In  Washington.  DC.  for  about  56  cents 
a  gallon  under  price  control,  but  Independent 
stations  receiving  only  uncontrolled  oil  must 
charge  well  over  60  cents.  With  this  disparity 
In  costs,  the  Independents  cannot  sell  any 
gas  and  are  rapidly  going  out  of  business.  I 
attach  for  the  record  three  tables  provided 
by  the  Independent  Oasollne  Marketers' 
Council,  showing  their  Increase  In  wholesale 
prices  compared  to  that  of  the  Integrated 
companies  and  their  resulting  loss  of  mar- 
ket share  of  price. 

PEA'S  respon.se  to  this  problem  has  been 
very  halting  and  Incomplete.  Recently,  after 
much  tootdragglng.  they  ordered  the  majors 
to  supply  certain  quantities  of  lower-priced 
oil  to  a  small  selection  of  independent  re- 
finers whose  costs  were  farthest  out  of  line 
PEA  contended  that  this  correction  at  the 
refinery  level  would  take  care  of  the  desper- 
ate plight  of  Independent  marketers  as  the 
savings  In  cost  were  passed  through.  But  this 
is  a  totally  Inadequate  response  to  the  prob- 
lem and  leaves  many  Independent  refiners 
and  marketers  in  an  untenable  competitive 
position. 

THE  NEED  FOR  PROMPT  ACTION 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chab-man,  I  urge  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  to  act  quickly  on 
this  matter.  The  need  to  expedite  the  re- 
newal legislation  stems  from  the  fact  that 
the  Administration  Is  proceeding  with  Its 
decontrol  plans  tor  this  Pall  and  Winter  The 
result  of  this  is  that  producers  and  dis- 
tributors all  along  the  line  wUl  begin  to 
hold  back  production  as  decontrol  ap- 
proaches In  hopes  of  realizing  a  sizeable  in- 
crease m  price  and  In  the  value  of  their  In- 
ventories, including  Inventories  In  the 
ground.  Therefore,  we  cannot  aot  too  soon 
to  remove  this  uncertainty  from  the  market 
and  to  convince  the  industry  that  It  will 
profit  them  nothing  to  hold  back  production 
in  anticipation  of  new  shortages. 

Independent  Gasoline  Marketers  CouNca 
Sales  Volumes  Analysis,  June  28,  1974 
Comparison  of  sales  of  motor  gasoline  by 
sample  of  nonbranded  Independent  mar- 
keters, representing  more  than  2,700  retail 
outlets  from  coast  to  coast  and,  sales  of 
motor  gasoline  by  total  Industry,  as  reported 
by  the  Federal  Energy  Administration: 
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Ttnw  teiiod      Base  period.  1972 


Pwttnt 

of  base 

Cuireftl.  1974      perKMj 


SaiDtileot 

nonbranded 

sales: 
lanuarv.   ...   . 
Pebruary . 
March 

1st  quarter. , 
April 


156.385.023  133.a57.685  813 
«1S«2JS  129. 918. 573  87.1 
176.010.430         136.085.432         77.3 


481.  54b.  732 
174.699.612 


399.461,690 
138. 014,  540 


>2.9 

79.0 


Total  industry 

Ml»; 

lanuarv 

Febrjary 

March    ... 

Utduarler. 
April _ 


7.226.016.000  7,563,150.000  104.7 

6,955.998,000  6.835,584.000  58  3 

8  34»  '60  000  S.  190,  294. 000  98. 1 

22.530.774,000  22.589.028.000  iooTi 

7.905.870.000  8.058.582.000  101.9 


INDEPENDENT    CaSOLINE    MARKETERS    COUNCIL 

Wholesale    Price    Movement    Analysis. 

June  28.  1974 

Comparison  of  the  average  cost  of  regular 
gasoline,  excluding  taxes,  to  nonbranded  In- 
dependent marketers,  representing  more  than 
2.70O  retail  outleu  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
the  average  cost  of  regular  gasoline,  exclud- 
ing taxes,  to  all  marketers,  ps  reported  by 
Piatt's  Ollgram  for  1972  (average  of  66  mar- 
kets I  and  by  the  Federal  Energy  AdDalnlatra- 
tlon  for  1974: 


12.7 

23.3 

183 

12.7 

26.9 

212 

12.7 

29.7 

234 

I!.  7 

26.  e 

209 

12.8 

30.2 

236 

13.0 

20.2 

155 

12.9 

22  5 

174 

12.0 

24.2 

201 

U.6 

22.3 

113 

12.2 

25.5 

209 

Base  period  Current  Percent 

197?,  cents    1974.  cents  oi  base 

Time  veiiod  pef  tallon      per  galton  period 


Nonbtanded  average 
casts  pel  sallen.' 

Jjniury  .      

FebrirtfY.  

March    

Itl  quarte*.      ..   — 

April         .         

All  marhetets  averap! 
costs  per  ibHoh:' 

January     

Fetnuary    

Marcb 

1st  Quarter 

April  


I  Nonbranded  costs  do  not  include  national  brand  name  ad- 
vertisiPS  ■'"1  tehnei  credit  card  s«rvkei  as  do  branded  (obbe' 

C0Sl5 

'-  Cost  I'Sures  are  based  on  dealer  tankwason  prices,  less  5 
CMli  to  reflecl  lObber  margins,  but  Kflthout  adjustment  for  le- 
fmet  3dvel<sifle  and  (ledit  card  services. 

Independent  Oasoune  Maaketers  Coukcil 
Market  Share  Analysis.  Jvke  28.  1974 
The  market  share  of  nonbranded  inde- 
pendent marketers  during  ctirrent  periods  of 
1974,  measured  m  each  period  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  comparable  period  of  1972.  The 
sample  consists  of  sales  of  motor  gasoline 
by  more  than  2,700  retAll  outlets  from  coast 
to  coast. 

Percent  of  base  period  market  share 
[In  percent  I 
1974: 

January    _ _ 81.  5 

February 88.8 

March  -- 78.7 

1st  quarter 82.2 

April 77.7 


to  earn  it  the  title  of  "business  manager" 
of  the  Federal  Qovernment. 

Through  Its  leadership  tn  the  formulation 
of  government  wide  management  policy  and 
its  Innovations  in  the  areas  of  consumer  In- 
formation and  the  problems  of  energy  and 
our  environment.  It  has  developed  Into  a  ma- 
jor Federal  agency  whose  many  programs 
tieneflt  all  Americans. 

This  month,  as  GSA  celebrates  Its  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary,  the  devot«d  men  and 
women  who  have  carried  out  Its  duties  can 
share  a  deep  pride  In  their  agency's  outstand- 
ing record  of  achievement.  It  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  recognize  on  behalf  of  a  well-served 
nation  the  excellent  manner  in  which  OSA 
continues  to  meet  its  responsibilities  and  the 
manner  m  which  It  consistently  lives  up  to 
Its  anniversary  motto:  "■Progress  Through 
Excellence — Service  Through  People," 

Richard  Nixon. 


TWENTY-FIFTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF 
GSA 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  marks  the  25th  anniversary  oi  the 
General  Services  Adtninlstration.  Many 
of  us  here  have  watched  GSA  grow  and 
mature  during  these  25  years  until  it  has 
become  the  efficient  business  manager  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Earlier  this  month  the  President  wrote 
to  express  his  appreciation  to  OSA  Ad- 
ministrator. Arthur  F.  Sampson,  for  the 
service  the  agency  has  rendered  during 
its  first  25  years.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  President  Nixon's 
letter,  and  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  employees  of  GSA.  typical  of  our 
many  thousands  of  civil  servants,  deserve 
acclaim  for  their  dedication  and  hard 
work. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  President 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Warn  House, 
Washington.  July  12. 1974. 

On  July  I.  1949.  the  Eighty-Plrst  Congress 
of  the  United  states  enacted  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
which  combined  several  existing  agencies  to 
create  the  General  Services  Administration. 

Today,  after  a  quarter  century  of  distin- 
guished service.  GSA  and  its  dedicated  em- 
ployees deserve  the  gratitude  and  respect  of 
their  fellow  citizens. 

Originally  charged  with  developing  and 
administering  an  efficient  property  manage- 
ment program  for  the  Federal  Government, 
GSA  has  expanded  Us  efforts  far  tteyond  the 
basic  administrative  duties  contained  in  its 
charter  During  Its  flrst  twenty-five  years  It 
has  performed  a  range  of  duties  broad  enough 


MIDWEST  GOVERNORS' 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Midwest  Governors'  Conference  was  held 
in  Mirmeapolis.  Minn.,  from  July  28 
through  31.  A  number  of  resolutions  were 
adopted,  two  of  which  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 

The  first  is  a  resolution  sponsored  by 
Gov.  Patrick  J.  Lucey  of  Wisconsin  and 
unanimously  supported  by  the  Midwest 
Governors'  Conference,  urging  the  Con- 
gress to  continue  the  mandatory  fuel  al- 
location program  and,  secondly,  calling 
upon  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  to  establish  a  national  grain 
reserve. 

Another  resolution  related  to  the  situa- 
tion facing  the  dairy  industry.  This  reso- 
lution was  likewise  given  unanimous  sup- 
port by  the  Midwest  Governors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  two  resolutions  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Tony  Dechant.  national 
president  of  the  Farmers  Union,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  Mr.  Dechant  made 
a  strong  presentation  to  the  Midwest 
Governors'  Conference,  urging  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  grain  reserve  pro- 
gram and  reminding  the  Governors  of  the 
incredible  rise  in  the  cost  of  production 
of  agricultural  products. 

These  resolutions  and  the  address  of 
Mr.  Dechant  deserve  the  thoughtful  at- 
tention of  every  Member  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions and  remarks  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Proposed  Resolution  bt  Gov.  Patrick  J. 

LUCET.    WlSCONStK 

Whereas.  In  the  next  few  years  the  well- 
being  of  the  American  people  and  mUlioos  of 
our  feUow  men  and  women  throughout  the 
world  win  depend  heavily  on  the  agricultural 
production  of  the  American  farmer:  and 

Whereas,  In  times  of  escalating  resource 
demand  and  global  concern  about  food,  fuel 
and  mineral  shortages  we  must  take  extreme 
care  to  protect  and  strengthen  oiu*  renewable 
agricultural  resource  base:  and 

Whereas,  There  are  indications  on  a  na- 
tional and  International  level  of  continuing 
fuel  and  food  shortages  of  severe  magnitude 
over  the  next  decade:  now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  By  the  Midwest  Governors'  Con- 
ference: 

1.  That  strong  and  forceful  action,  includ- 
ing the  continuation  of  our  nation's  manda- 
tory fuel  allocation  program,  be  taken  to  as- 


sure that  every  necessary  resource  (e.g.  fuel 
and  fertilizer)  wUl  be  available  to  our  na- 
tion's agricultural  producers  to  Instire  peak 
production  in  the  coming  months: 

2.  That  Congress  and  the  federal  executive 
establish  a  national  grain  reserve,  and  de- 
velop other  new  programs  to  Insure  that 
America  wlU  have  the  potential  to  actively 
assist  other  nations  In  meeting  the  threat  of 
severe  food  shortage  or  starvation  over  the 
next  decade. 

Proposed    resolution    on    Daisy    Imports 

SuBMrmcD    BT    Gov.    Patrick    J.    Locet. 

Wisconsin 

Whereas,  American  dairy  products  and 
the  American  dairy  industry  are  vital  to  the 
continued  health,  nutrition  and  well-being  of 
this  nation:  and 

Whereas.  Dairy  production  and  dairy 
products  are  of  specific  importance  to  the 
economy  of  the  Midwest  and  to  a  balanced 
national  agricultural  effort;  and 

Whereas.  The  dairy  import  policies  of  the 
federal  government  are  creating  extensive 
hardships  for  American  dairy  producers, 
hardships  which  penalize  the  farmer  in  the 
short  run.  but  whose  long-term  victim  wlU 
be  the  American  consumer,  no  longer  assured 
of  adequate  supplies  of  high  quality  domes- 
tically produced  dairy  products:  and 

Whereas,  There  is  an  urgent  need  t-o  place 
the  full  weight  of  federal  agricultural  policy 
behind  assurmg  a  continued  steady  supply 
of  American  dairy  products  and  the  con- 
tinued successful  operation  of  America's 
dairy  Industry:  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  By  the  Midwest  Governors' 
Conference ; 

1.  That  immediate  action  should  be  taken 
by  the  federal  government  to  insure  that  im- 
ported dairy  products  and  producers  meet 
the  same  high  standards  as  are  required  of 
American  producers,  and  that  American 
consumers  are  guaranteed  a  uniformly  blgb 
quality  and  healthful  dairy  product: 

2.  That  federal  farm  and  dairy  import 
policies  should  have  as  their  primary  con- 
cern the  welfare  of  the  dairy  farmer  and 
maintenance  of  the  viability  of  the  Amer- 
ican dairy  Industry: 

3.  That  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  Midwest, 
and  the  dairy  product  consumers  of  America 
should  not  be  made  the  pawns  In  a  misguided 
attempt  to  Improve  America's  balance  of 
trade  by  bartering  away  our  dairy  produc- 
tion capacity  for  imagmed  economic  advan- 
tages in  other  spheres. 

RxMAExa  BY  Tony  T.  Dechawt.  Natiokal 
President.  Farmers  Union 

I  will  not  discuss  the  food  crisis  that  hangs 
like  a  dark  cloud  over  the  world  today. 
threatening  to  blot  out  peace  and  progress, 
and  life  Itself  for  untold  mUlions.  Others 
have,  and  wUI.  do  that  more  eloquently  than 
I  could.  Neither  will  I  attempt  to  dLscu.ss  the 
need  for  mankind  to  limit  population  of  our 
planet.  If  we  do  not  do  that,  then,  ac  best, 
we  are  only  racing  against  time  as  we  pit  our 
ability  to  produce  food  against  the  glandular 
propensities  of  mankmd — and  the  glands  wUl 
win. 

Instead.  I  want  to  talk  about  the  here  and 
now.  and  the  only  commodity  that  can  bead 
off  mankind's  most  dreaded  disaster — hunger 
and  starvation. 

Pood  Is  the  product  of  solar  energy  trans- 
formed to  biological  energy  In  a  delicate  com- 
bination of  air.  sou.  and  water.  Topsotl  la  a 
fragUe  membrane  around  the  earth,  com- 
parable to  a  thin  sheet  of  cellophane  around 
a  bowling  ball.  The  Impurities  of  air  and 
virater  are  measured  In  parts  per  million.  Yet 
every  effort  to  plan  for  permanence  and  pu- 
rity of  these  resources  meets  opposition.  In 
recent  months,  for  example,  major  land  use 
legislation  was  defeated  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Stales. 

But  food  production  is  not  all  earth  and 
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air  and  water.  Nor  Is  It  Just  seed  and  fertilizer 
and  chemicals  and  machinery.  It  Is  people. 
It  is  men  and  women  and  children  with 
minda  and  bodies  and  soula.  They  work  and 
play.  They  meet  and  vote.  They  buy  and  sell. 
They  seek  personal  perfection  In  churches 
and  in  prayer  and  meditation.  They  seek  so- 
cial perfection  in  the  causes  of  peace  and 
prosperity  In  their  political  and  economic  in- 
stitutions— In  political  parties,  govermnents, 
partnerships,  and  cooperatives. 

AH  of  these  pursuits  are  carried  out  to  fill 
the  special  needs  of  rural  people  whose  lives 
are  spent  in  a  singular  pursuit — the  produc- 
tion of  food  and  fiber,  mankind's  moat  urgent. 
necessities.  They  are  bound  together  in  rural 
cultures,  set  in  rural  communities. 

Where  are  the  planners  for  rural  cultures? 
All  our  planners  are  ciiy  planners.  Our  chil- 
dren are  told  In  their  schools  and  In  the 
movies  and  on  television  that  beauty  and  ad- 
venture and  fulfillment  can  only  be  found 
in  the  cmes  of  the  world. 

Are  we  determined  to  destroy  the  basis  of 
our  food  production  sv-stem  at  the  very  time 
when  famine  threatens  such  vast  areas  of  the 
world? 

It  is  quite  natural  that  in  the  face  of 
this  impending  disaster,  we  should  hear  a 
great  hue  and  cry  over  food.  "Let  agriculture 
make  its  full  contribution  to  the  American 
economy."  says  Secretary  Butz.  By  that  he 
means  that  farmers  must  produce  from  fence 
to  ferce  and  border  to  border.  Government 
offlclijs  assure  consumers  that  fence-to- 
fence  record  production  and  the  consequent 
larger  supplies  will  "ease  pressure"  on  farm 
prices.  "Ease  pressure"  Is  a  euphemism. 
That's  a  term  that  sounds  nicer  than  Its  real 
mea.'nng.  "Ease  pressure"  means  lower  prices 
for  farm  commodities.  It  telle  ua  that  record 
production  always  brings.  Can  you  recall  a 
single  Instance  in  American  history  when 
record  production  did  not  bring  low  prices? 
Record  production  "eases  prices."  all  right. 
It  has  eased  them  so  much  and  so  often 
that  20  million  people  eased  out  of  ruiral 
America  during  the  record  production  years 
from  19S0  to  1970. 

The  farmer  must  look  to  the  market  for 
guidance,  says  our  government.  That  means 
when  prices  are  high,  farmers  wUl  strive  for 
"record  production."  Record  production  al- 
ways brings  low  prices-  The  logic  of  low 
prices  when  we  are  being  guided  by  the  mar- 
ket Is  to  produce  more  because  the  high  cycle 
Is  Just  around  the  comer.  So.  we've  still  got 
"record  production."  And — you  guessed  It — 
we've  still  got  low  prices. 

Thus  does  the  "boom"  turn  to  "bust."  We 
simply  must  recognize  that  the  instability 
of  "boom  and  bust"  will  not  bring  us  the 
stability  of  plentiful  food  production. 

When  we  talk  of  food,  we  are  talking  of  a 
physical  commodity — measured  in  pounds 
and  tons,  occupying  space  that  Is  measured 
in  cubic  inches  and  feet.  If  the  container  Is 
empty,  lacking  the  dimensions  of  weight  and 
^*oUIme.  then  we  are  talking  about  the  ab- 
sence of  food. 

Focxl  is  not  produced  by  some  miraculous, 
continuous  process.  It  is  produced  seasonally 
and  the  seasons  are  uncertain.  They  are 
marked  by  drouth  and  flood  and  the  Invasion 
of  pestilence.  Yet  there  Is  a  remedy  for 
the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons,  and  the  short- 
ages that  may  result.  It  is  a  remedy  uni- 
versally agreed  upon,  not  only  for  shortages. 
but  for  surpluses  which  work  much  havoc 
in  the  fnrm  economy.  The  remedy  is  reserves. 
Reserves  are  the  second  Innovation  of  the 
age  of  agriculture,  the  logical  follow-up  to 
production  Itself.  Nor  are  reserves  llm'ted 
to  agriculture.  They  are  used  In  every  es- 
sential pursuit — ranging  from  metals  to 
money — to  fill  needs  in  times  of  shortage, 
to  change  surpluses  from  curse  to  salvation. 
Reserves  are  available  In  times  of  short 
production.  The  empty  spaces  are  Blled  dur- 
ing times  of  plenty. 


We  are  told  that  reserves  are  too  costly. 
But  we  can  accumulate  reserves  only  when 
we  have  surpluses.  What  Is  the  cost?  The 
cost  of  reserves  is  only  thl&— the  cost  of  not 
having  a  farm  depression. 

In  this  period  when  the  world  faces  hun- 
ger and  starvation  for  millions,  the  planners 
play  out  a  black  comedy  to  opposition  to 
reserves.  When  surpluses  come  again— to 
bring  low  prices  and  destitution  to  pro- 
ducers— have  no  doubt  the  comedy  will 
grow  darker  and  more  absurd  as  opposition 
to  reserves  continues. 

Another  aspect  of  the  food  problem  is  that 
food  Is  not  produced  evenly  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  It  cannot  be,  for  the  baste  re- 
sources to  produce — topsoll  and  water— are 
unevenly  available.  Beyond  this,  man's  abil- 
ity to  bring  these  resources  together  in  har- 
monious combination  to  assure  bountiful 
production  varies  widely.  Pood  cannot  be 
produced  In  the  asphalt  jungles  of  our  cities. 
Food  cannot  be  produced  in  abundance  In 
mo.>t  of  the  nations  of  the  world — for  lack  of 
moisture,  humus,  or  knowledge. 

Thus,  a  third  requirement  to  assure  food 
for  all  Is  trade  Trade — another  word  for  it 
is  "distribution" — can  occur  under  many 
conditions.  Theft  and  burglary  are  kinds  of 
distribution.  They  ar«  regarded  as  unaccept- 
able in  an  orderly  and  peaceful  world. 
Charity  la  another  form  of  distribution.  It  Is 
more  widely  approved,  but  It  is  far  from 
universally  accepted.  Trade  for  credit  and 
currency  Is  the  modern  world's  answer  to 
the  need  to  make  food  available  to  all  the 
lu'ban  and  rural  peoples  of  the  world. 

Yet.  our  planners  would  deny  those  who 
produce  the  food  and  those  who  need  It  most 
a  role  in  determining  the  terms  of  trade — 
either  in  the  supermarkets  or  In  the  sea- 
ports of  the  world.  Trade,  they  say,  should 
be  the  province  of  giant  corporations.  These 
corporations  are  accountable  only  to  their 
managers  and  their  owners,  barricaded  In 
alr-conditloned  offices  and  walled  estates. 
Inaccessible  to  those  whom  they  exploit — 
producers  and  consumers  alike. 

Their  rationale  Is  "free  trade."  Yet  no- 
where is  clear  evidence  of  Its  existence  to  be 
found.  It  Is  the  business  of  corporations  to 
control  the  the  exchange  o'  commodities,  to 
assure  "freedom"  of  prices  to  rise,  but  not 
to  fall  in  response  to  supply  and  demand. 
And  in  every  other  country  of  the  world, 
governments  them.-wives  are  a  significant 
factor  in  the  food  marketplace,  even  through 
farmer-controlled  marketing  boards. 

Practically  all  of  the  farm  commodities 
that  are  bought  in  the  world  market  are 
either  bought  directly  by  govemmeuts — as 
in  the  Sonet  Union  and  China  and  Japan — 
or  uader  strict  government  control  of  prices. 
as  In  Europe.  It  is  foolishly  unrealistic  for 
American  farmer.^  to  ImaglUe  for  a  minute 
that  they  can  compete  effectively  with  other 
sellers,  or  bargain  effectively  with  the  buyers 
of  farm  commodities,  in  this  kind  of  world 
market.  Even  with  much  stronger  marketing 
cooperatives  than  farmers  have  today, 
American  farmers  on  their  own  would  be  as 
helpless  as  batMs  In  the  woods  against  this 
kind  of  market  reality. 

There  Is  no  "free  market."  The  corporate 
rationale  for  denying  producers  and  consum- 
ers a  role  In  determining  the  terms  of  trade 
is  phony.  Worse.  It  is  fra-udulent .  The  poli- 
ticians and  propagandists  of  the  big  food 
trading  companies  who  use  the  term  know 
it  is  false. 

But  that  Is  not  the  end  of  their  fraud.  They 
tell  us  another  falsehood  about  ourselves. 
Sometimes  with  a  phony  sympathy  they  tel! 
ua  that,  well,  perhaps  supply  management 
and  price  protection  Is  necessary  and  the  real 
world  m  which  we  live,  but  such  a  program 
wUl  never  get  approval. 

The  reason,  they  say.  la  that  such  farm 
programs  are  "Democratic"  proposals,  and 
the  Republicans  won't  have  anything  to  do 


with  them.  This  logic  has  made  it  possible 
for  some  conservative  Democrats  to  compro- 
mise downward,  or  get  off  the  hook  entirely. 
But  it  simply  is  not  true  that  these  are 
Democratic  concepts. 

Have  they  lost  their  memories?  Do  they  not 
recall  Clifford  Hope  of  Kansas,  chairman  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  for  many 
years  the  senior  Republican  on  that  Com- 
mittee, and  known  for  decades  as  "Mr. 
Wheat"  in  Washington? 

Don't  they  remember  Charles  McNary,  a 
distinguished  Republican  who  once  carried 
his  party's  banner  as  Its  candidate  for  Vice 
President,  the  author  of  the  pioneering 
McNarj-Haugen  farm  program  bill  of  the 
1920s? 

Are  their  memories  so  short  that  they  have 
so  soon  forgotten  Oeorge  Aiken  of  Vermont, 
now  preparing  to  retire  from  his  position  as 
senior  Hepubllcan  for  nearly  a  generation  on 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee? 

The  farm  program  that  provided  the  mech- 
anisms for  supply  management  and  price 
support  was  a  bi-partisan  program.  To  Ignore 
that  is  to  revise  history. 

In  closing,  let  me  make  one  final  point.  It 
concerns  the  real  world  In  which  we  live, 
not  the  vanished  world  of  Adam  Smith.  It  la 
not  the  world  in  which  outraged  colonists 
dumped  tea  In  Boston  Harbor  in  protest  over 
taxation,  but  the  real  world  of  today  when 
French  farmers  dump  American  meat  over- 
board at  LeHavre.  In  this  real  world,  the 
United  States  la  the  greatest  food  producing 
nation  on  earth,  a  fact  acknowledged  by  all. 
We  are  a  peace-loving  nation.  I  look  with 
pride  on  our  leadership  In  the  cause  of  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  and  Cyprus,  and  I  com- 
mend Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  for  hts 
skill  and  dedication. 

Where  la  our  leadership  In  world  agricul- 
ture? At  this  time  when  crisis  looms,  our 
agricultural  leadership  drags  lu  feet,  call- 
ing for  business  as  usual,  refusing  the  kind 
of  compromises  that  must  occur  between  na- 
tions in  order  to  achieve  agreements,  whether 
for  peace — or  plentji. 


THE  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1974 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  31  the  House  passed  H.R.  $9.  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974.  and  sent 
the  bill  to  the  White  House  to  be  signed 
into  law  by  the  President.  The  Senate 
had  passed  the  bill  on  July  24. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Ed- 
ucation Subcommittee.  I  have  been  work- 
ing on  this  bill  in  committee,  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  and  in  conference  for  many 
months.  I  sincerely  believe  it  to  be  pos- 
sibly the  most  comprehensive  and  inno- 
native  piece  of  education  legislation  ever 
considered  by  the  Congress. 

The  bill  authorizes  some  S25  bllliai  in 
Federal  aid  to  education  from  fiscal  years 
1975  through  1978.  roughly  $6  billion  per 
year.  I  might  say  that  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee will  see  fit  to  appropriate  amoimtfi 
at  or  near  the  levels  we  have  authorized, 
because  I  believe  the  continued  greatness 
of  our  country  rests  on  our  educational 
system.  Federal  education  programs  are 
one  of  the  best  values  we  can  get  from 
our  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  everyone  is  aware  that 
the  heart  of  HR.  69  is  the  title  I  program, 
which  provides  some  $2  billion  for  aid- 
Including  S17  million  for  Colorado — to 
school  districts,  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren from  families  with  poverty  level  in- 
come. I  believe  most  people  are  also  aware 
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of  the  Impact  Aid  Funds  provided  to 
school  districts  to  alleviate  the  tax  losses 
suffered  by  those  districts  due  to  the 
presence  of  military  or  other  Govern- 
ment employees. 

What  many  people  do  not  know  is  that 
there  are  many  other  programs  author- 
ized in  this  bill  which  will  be  having 
dramatic  impact  on  our  Nation's  educa- 
tion programs  for  years  to  come.  In  my 
opinion,  information  about  these  pro- 
grams is  of  great  interest  to  our  Nation's 
teachers,  including  the  31.000  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers  in  my  State  of 
Colorado. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  carefully  analy- 
zed H.R.  69  and  synopsized  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  12  of  the  less  publicized 
programs,  studies,  and  requirements 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  all  of  our 
Nation's  teachers  as  they  prepare  for 
this  fall's  classes.  These  include — 

First.  Parents  rights  to  inspect  their 
childrens'  school  records; 

Second.  Program  for  gifted  and  tal- 
ented children; 

Third.  Education  for  metric  conver- 
sion; 

Fourth.  Studies  on  crime  in  the  schools 
and  athletic  Injuries; 

Fifth.  The  national  reading  improve- 
ment program ; 

Sixth.  The  "community  schools"  con- 
cept : 

Seventh.  New  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams; 

Eighth.  Educational  equity  for  women: 

Ninth.  Education  of  the  handicapped; 

Tenth.  Career  education: 

Eleventh.  Consolidation  of  certain  ed- 
ucation programs:  and 

Twelfth.  Busing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  analysis  of  these  provisions 
be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  who  have 
not  had  the  time  to  study  H.R.  69  as 
I  have,  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  Na- 
tion's teachers  who.  incidentally,  have 
done  another  outstanding  Job  this  year 
under  difficult  circumstances. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Analtsk    of  Selicted  Provisions  or  H.R. 

69 — THE  Education  Amendments  of  1974 

1.  Parents  will  have  the  right  to  Inspect 
their  chUdren's  flies,  and  the  right  to  a  hear- 
ing to  contest  their  children's  school  records. 
Institutions  denying  parents  this  right  wUl 
lose   their  federal   educational   aid. 

Schools  may  not  release  children's  records, 
other  than  to  educational  officials,  without 
written  parental  consent. 

All  instructional  materials  used  In  school 
research  or  experimentation  programs  shall 
be  made  available  for  Inspection  by  parents 
or  (guardians. 

The  parental  rights  transfer  to  the  chUd 
at  age  eighteen.  In  legislating  these  rights. 
It  was  the  Congress"  belief  that  the  privacy 
of  students  should  not  be  Invaded,  nor 
should  there  l»  any  threat  of  psychological 
damage  to  students  from  undue  disclosure 
or  school  records. 

2.  The  need  to  develop  gllted  and  talented 
children  has  Anally  been  recognized  through 
the  aiithorlzatlon  of  a  »60  million  program, 
to  be  spread  over  the  next  four  years,  to 
plan,  develop,  operate  and  Improve  pro- 
grams and  projects  designed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  such  children. 


3.  Education  for  the  use  of  the  metric 
system  of  measurement  wUl  be  encouraged 
through  grants  for  programs  which  hold 
promise  of  maldng  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion toward  the  purpose  of  metric  education. 

With  the  metric  system  of  measurement 
In  general  use  in  indiistrlally  developed  na- 
tions. Increased  use  of  this  system  in  the 
United  States  is  Inevitable.  Since  there  here- 
tofore has  been  no  existing  federal  program 
designed  to  teach  children  to  use  the  metric 
system,  the  Congress  believed  such  a  pro- 
graha  should  be  Immediately  established. 

4.  Studies  on  crime  in  the  schools  and 
on  athletic  Injuries  will  be  undertaken. 

The  "Safe  Schools  study  wUl  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  determine  the  incidence  of  crime 
and  violence  In  elementary  schools.  The 
study  will  include  the  frequency,  seriousness 
and  number  and  locations  of  schools  M- 
fected  throughout  the  United  States,  More 
Importantly,  it  will  state  the  means  by 
which  such  crimes  are  currently  attempted 
to  be  prevented,  and  how  they  may  be 
more  effectively  prevented  In  the  future. 

The  'Study  of  Athletic  Injuries"  wUl  be 
made  to  determine  the  number  of  Injuries 
occurring  In  connection  with  athletic  com- 
petition in  secondary  schools  and  in  col- 
leges, and  the  relationship  of  such  casual- 
ties to  the  presence  or  absence  of  athletic 
trainers,    both    certified    and    non-certified. 

5.  A  national  reading  Improvement  pro- 
gram will  be  estabUshed  with  the  majority 
of  the  $293  million  authorized  over  the 
next  four  years  to  be  used  for  projects  in 
schools  with  large  numbers  or  high  per- 
centages of  chUdren  with  reading  deficien- 
cies- 

Special  emphasis  projects  wlU  be  under- 
taken to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  In- 
tensive Instructions  by  reading  specialists 
and  reading  teachers. 

Public  television  will  be  used  to  train  ele- 
mentary teachers  who  wish  to  become  read- 
ing teachers  or  specialists  under  a  one-year 
experimental  program. 

6.  A  community  school  program  to  provide 
educational,  recreational,  cultural,  and  other 
related  community  services  has  been  estab- 
lished. These  services  wUl  be  provided  In 
accordance  with  the  needs.  Interests,  and 
concerns  of  the  community  in  cooperation 
with  other  community  groups. 

As  the  prime  educational  institution  of 
the  community,  the  school  is  most  effective 
when  Its  use  Involves  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity In  a  program  designed  to  fulfill 
their  needs. 

7.  Great  concern  with  the  need  for  bllln- 
gUBl  education  prompted  the  Congress  to 
authorize  a  $580  mlUlou  program  over  the 
next  four  years.  ' 

Bilingual  education  was  defined  as  a  pro- 
gram in  which  there  Is  instruction  in  and 
study  of  English,  and  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  allow  a  chUd  to  progress  effectively 
through  the  education  system.  In  the  na- 
tive language  of  the  chUdren  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability. 

AH  courses  or  subjects,  to  the  extent  nec- 
essarj'.  shaU  be  Included  In  the  bilingual 
program.  Including  art.  music,  and  physical 
education. 

Children  whose  language  Is  EngUsh  may 
enroU  in  bilingual  programs,  but  in  no  event 
shall  the  purpo.se  of  the  program  be  designed 
to  teach  a  foreign  language  to  English- 
speaking  ChUdren. 

Areas  of  greatest  need  will  receive  priority 
In  the  distribution  of  grants  for  bilingual 
programs  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. This  means  that  Colorado,  which  la 
among  the  top  five  states  In  numbers  of 
children  of  limited  English -speaking  abUlty. 
will  receive  strong  emphasis  under  this  pro- 
gram. 


8  Educational  equity  Tor  women  in 
schools  will  be  pursued.  The  Congress  found 
that  educational  programs  in  the  United 
States  are  frequently  Inequitable  as  they 
relate  to  women,  and  often  limit  their  full 
participation. 

The  expansion  and  improvement  of  edu- 
cational programs  and  activities  for  women 
has  been  mandated,  and  will  be  carried  out 
through  grants  made  to  advance  education- 
al eqmty  in  many  areas,  Including  voca- 
tional education,  career  education,  physical 
education,   and  educational   adralnlstratloo. 

A  national  comprehensive  review  of  sex 
discrimination  in  education  wiu  be  made, 
and  the  results  will  be  reported  to  the  newly 
created  Advisory  Council  on  Women's  Edu- 
cational Program?,  to  be  located  In  the  Offlce 
of  Education  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

9.  Full  educational  opportunity  for  the 
handicapped  Is  the  goal  established  by  Con- 
gress, and  some  $630  million  has  been  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1975  for  grants  to 
states  for  education  of  the  handicapped  at 
preschool,  elementary  and  secondary  school 
levels- 
Colorado  win  receive  almost  47  million  for 

the  provision  of  full  educational  opportu- 
nities to  Its  handicapped  children.  Grant* 
will  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  S8.7S  for 
each  child  in  the  state  aged  three  to  twenty- 
one  inclusive. 

10.  Career  education,  with  the  goal  of  pre- 
paring every  child  for  gainful  employment 
and  full  participation  in  our  society  by  the 
time  he  or  she  has  completed  secondary 
school,  is  a  future  educational  goal.  Some 
860  million  has  been  authorized  over  the 
next  four  years  to  meet  this  goal. 

An  offlce  of  career  education  will  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  and  grants  will  be  made 
for  the  development  of  exemplary  career  ed- 
ucation models,  including  models  where 
handicapped  children  may  receive  appro- 
priate career  education. 

Grants  for  demonstration  projects  to  de- 
termine the  most  effective  methods  and  tech- 
niques In  career  education  will  also  be  made 
to  state  educational  agencies. 

11.  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
will  hove  more  to  say  about  how  Federal 
funds  are  to  be  spent  under  &  provision  In 
the  bill  providing  for  the  consolidation  of 
certain  educational  programs.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  Is  a  very  Important  provision  be- 
cause It  puts  the  decision-making  power  lu 
the  hands  of  state  and  local  educators,  who 
are  the  ones  most  aware  of  the  particular 
educational  needs  of  their  state  and  school 
districts. 

12.  Changes  in  Federal  law  regarding  bus- 
ing were  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

In  the  future,  no  child  should  be  bused 
beyond  the  school  next  closest  to  his  home. 
unless  the  court  believes  more  extensive  bus- 
ing is  needed  to  ensure  constitutionally  guar- 
anteed civil  rights. 

Parents  or  school  districts  may  seek  to 
reopen  busing  orders,  such  tis  the  one 
Denver  is  under.  If  the  time  or  distance 
traveled  1*5  so  great  as  to  endanger  the  health 
of  the  children  or  impinge  on  the  educa- 
tional process. 

Federal  funds  may  not  be  spent  for  busing 
to  achieve  racial  balance,  except  for  so-called 
Impwct  aid  funds. 

These  provisions  complemented  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  reversed  a 
lower  court  order  calling  for  busing  of  chU- 
dren across  school  district  lines  m  Detroit. 
Michigan,  and  53  surrounding  communities. 
The  Supreme  Courts  decision  will  at  least 
serve  to  keep  the  busing  of  children  confined 
within  each  child's  school  district,  and  some 
believe  this  may  be  the  first  step  to  the  even- 
tual end  of  alt  busing  to  achieve  racial 
balance. 
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RESOLUTIONS    ADOPTED    BY    THE 
NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OP  THE  SONS 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  at  its  84th 
annual  congress  in  Baltimore.  Md.,  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June  1974.  the  National 
Society   of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  adopted  a  number  of  resolu- 
tions   which    are   of    interest    to    many 
Americans.  As  a  consequence.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  copy  of  such  resolu- 
tions be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

RtSOtVTIONS    AOOPTCO    8T   THE   NaTIONAI.   SO- 

cicTT  or  THE  Sons  or  the  Abxehican  Revo- 
LtrnoN 

RESOLCmON  NO.  1 

Whereas,  under  the  1903  Treaty  with 
Panama,  the  United  States  obt&tned  the 
grant  m  perpetuity  of  the  use.  occupation 
and  control  of  the  Canal  Zone  territory  with 
all  aovcreign  rights,  power  and  authority  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by 
Panama  of  any  such  sovereign  rights,  power, 
or  authority  as  well  as  the  ownership  of  all 
privately  held  land  and  property  In  the  Zone 
by  purchase  from  individual  owners;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  an  over- 
riding national  security  interest  in  maintain- 
ing undiluted  control  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Panama  Canal  and  solemn  obligations 
under  Us  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  Co- 
lombia for  the  emclent  operation  of  the 
Canal:   and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Government  is 
currently  engaged  In  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  Panama  to  surrender  United 
States  sovereign  rights  to  Panama  both  In 
the  Canal  Zone  and  with  respect  to  the  Canal 
Itself  without  authorization  of  the  Congress, 
which  will  diminish,  If  not  absolutely  abro- 
gate, the  present  US.  treaty-based  sover- 
eignty and  ownership  of  the  Zone;  and 

Whereas,  these  negoUationa  are  being  uti- 
lized by  the  United  States  Government  In  an 
effort  to  get  Panama  to  grant  an  option  for 
the  construction  of  a  "sea-level"  canal  even- 
tually to  replace  the  present  canal,  and  to 
authorize  the  major  modernization  of  the 
existing  canal,  which  project  is  already  au- 
thorized under  existing  treaty  provisions; 
and  by  the  Panamanian  government  In  an 
attempt  to  gain  sovereign  control  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  Canal  Zone  and  effective 
control  over  the  operation  of  the  Canal  itself; 
and 

Whereas,  similar  concessional  negotiations 
by  the  United  States  in  1967  resulted  In  three 
draft  treaties  that  were  frustrated  by  the  wUl 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  because 
they  would  have  gravely  weakened  United 
States  control  over  the  Canal  and  the  Canal 
Zone;  and  by  the  people  of  Panama  because 
that  country  did  not  obtain  full  control;  and 
Whereaa.  the  American  people  have  con- 
sistently opposed  further  concessions  to  any 
Panamanian  government  that  would  further 
weaken  United  States  control  of  either  the 
Canal  Zone  or  Canal:  and 

Whereas,  many  scientists  have  demon- 
strated the  probability  that  the  removal  of 
natural  ecoloelcal  barriers  between  the  Pa- 
cific and  Atlantic  oceans  entailed  !n  the 
opening  of  a  sea-level  canal  could  lead  to 
ecological  hazards  which  the  advocates  of 
the  aea-level  canal  have  ignored  In  their 
plans;  and 

Whereas,  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion believes  that  treaties  are  solemn  obli- 
gations binding  on  the  parties  and  has  con- 
sistently opposed  the  abrogation,  modlflca- 
ilon  or  weakening  of  the  Treaty  of  1903;  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society.  Sons 
Of  the  American  Revolution  In  Its  84th  An- 
nual Congress  assembled,  opposes  the  con- 
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struction  of  a  new  aea-level  canal  and  ap- 
proves Senate  Resolution  301  Introduced  by 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond  and  34  additional 
Senators,  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  sov- 
ereign control  of  the  United  States  over  the 
Canal  Zone. 

RESOLtJTION    NO.     2 

Whereas,  the  strength  and  stability  of  the 
economic  and  monetary  system  of  the  United 
States  Is  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  country, 
and 

Whereas,  the  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
of  the  Congress  and  Administration,  present 
and  past,  have  led  to  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar,  double  digit  inflation,  and  the  current 
economic  crisis  lu  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  double  digit  inflation  within  is 
as  great  a  threat,  if  not  a  greater  threat,  to 
the  liberty  and  freedom  and  well-being  of 
this  country  as  the  threat  from  our  enemies 
without,  and 

Whereas,  the  basic  cause  of  the  rampant 
inflation  is  the  deficit  spending  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  and 

Whereas,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Congress  Is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  all  federal  appropriations, 
and 

Whereas,  It  Is  the  urgent  duty  of  the 
United  States  Congress  to  Umlt  federal  spend- 
ing to  the  revenue  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society,  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  in  its  84tb  An- 
nual Congress  assembled,  urges  the  Congress 
to  balance  the  federal  budget. 

BESOLtmON  NO.   3 

Whereas,  it  was  the  national  policy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Intervene  in 
Vietnam  and  prevent  a  Communist  takeover 
of  that  country,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  American 
citizen  to  bear  arms  in  support  of  the  na- 
tional policies  of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  Is 
called  upon  to  share  the  burdens  of  citizen- 
ship in  order  to  Insure  Its  benefits  for  all  cit- 
izens, and 

Whereas.  40,000  young  Americans  fied  to 
foreign  countries  to  evade  the  military  obli- 
gations of  United  States  citizenship,  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  ThAt  the  National  Society,  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  at  Its  &4th  An- 
nual Congress  assembled,  is  opposed  to  any 
granting  of  amnesty  to  those  who  refused  to 
bear  arms  for  their  country  and  Instead,  fled 
to  foreign  countries  to  evade  their  military 
obligations. 

RESOLtmON  XO.   4 

Whereas,  this  country  was  founded  by 
God-fearing  men  and  women  and  conceived 
in  liberty,  and 

Whereas,  men  of  all  countries  have  been 
moved  by  the  eloquence  and  high  spiritual 
qualities  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Bicentennial  will  be  a  focal 
point  for  a  nationwide  review,  and  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  values  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded,  and 

Whereas,  all  businesses  and  private  citi- 
zens should  display  the  United  States  Flog 
dally  during  daylight  hours  except  during 
inclement  weather,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  fitting  for  patriots  to  cele- 
brate each  Fourth  fo  July  with  prayer,  music, 
fireworks  and  other  expressions  of  Joy  and 
cheer,  smd 

Whereas,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  and 
local  commimlty  to  take  the  initiative  in 
planning  a  suitable  commemoration  of  the 
Bicentennial,  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society.  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  at  its  84th  An- 
nual Congress  assembled,  tu-ges  Its  members 
and  all  citizens  to  fly  flags  daily,  to  ring  bells 
and  blow  automobile  horns  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  at  a  time  to  be  set  by  each  community 
as  a  suitable  prelude  to  the  Bicentennial. 


KESOLUTION    NO.    S 

Whereas,  we  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  entered  upon  a  movement  to  elim- 
inate basic  rights  and  powers  guaranteed  to 
the  states  by  the  10th  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  in  particular  the  control  of 
education  and  pubUc  schools,  the  control  of 
land,  the  extension  of  jurisdiction  of  the  fed- 
eral judiciary,  the  weakening  of  state  crim- 
inal law  enforcement  by  the  Imposition  of 
untenable  federal  standards  that  result  in 
interminable  trials  and  sheer  technicalities 
that  often  show  more  concern  for  the  crim- 
inal than  for  the  Innocent  victim  and  the 
long-suffering  public,  to  name  a  few.  now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society.  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  at  its  84th  An- 
nual Congress  assembled,  recommends  that 
our  state  governors  and  legislators  resist  these 
federal  encroachments  upon  state  sover- 
eignty and  oppose  the  extension  of  federal 
grants  and  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    6 

Whereas.  bostUe  foreign  nations  desire  to 
obtain  advanced  American  technology  during 
a  period  of  our  history  entitled  'detente." 
and 

Whereas,  the  sharing  of  our  technology 
with  unfriendly  foreign  powers  will  wealcen 
this  country's  power  and  protection  of  the 
free  world,  and 

Whereas,  the  Joint  exploration  of  space 
with  any  foreign  nation  wlU  result  in  the 
release  of  technical  Information  vital  to  the 
defense  of  this  nation,  and 

Whereas  no  foreign  power  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  its  man-in-space  program,  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society.  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  In  Its  B4th  An- 
nual Congress  assembled,  opposes  in  general 
the  sharing  of  any  of  our  technology  with 
unfriendly  foreign  nations  and  In  particular 
the  sharing  of  our  man-ln-space  capability 
with  any  foreign  power,  and  recommends  that 
all  federal  agencies  should  Intensify  efforts  to 
prevent  the  dissemination  of  critical  tech- 
nology to  any  foreign  power. 

RESOLtmON    NO.     7 

Whereas,  the  National  Society,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  supports  proper  com- 
memoration and  celebration  of  the  American 
Wm  of  Independence  which  gained  the  13 
Original  Colonies  their  freedom;  and 

Whereas,  the  Battle  of  Cowpens.  fought  In 
South  Carolina  near  the  present  village  of 
Cowpens  was  a  major  victory  for  loyal  Ameri- 
cans in  their  flght  for  liberty;  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  has  ap- 
propriated certain  funds  for  the  improve- 
ment and  enhancement  of  the  Cowpens  Bat- 
tlegroimd  site;  and 

Whereas,  the  effect  of  monies  spent  will  be 
much  more  effective  and  widespread,  and  of 
longer  duration,  if  a  permanent  annual  cele- 
bration is  held  at  the  Battleground:  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  National  Society.  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  In  its  84th  An- 
nual Congress  assembled,  favors  allocatloQ  of 
an  adequate  portion  of  available  funds  for 
the  construction  of  a  suitable  amphitheater 
which  will  be  made  available  for  the  produc- 
tion of  an  annual  outdoor  drama  based  upon 
the  Battle  of  Cowpens  and  surrounding 
events,  so  that  the  people  of  America  wUl 
have  a  better  opportunity  to  become  more 
conversant  with  the  great  deeds  of  our  illus- 
trious ancestors. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  8 

Whereas,  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization  (PSRO)  was  established  as  a 
rtder  attached  to  the  Social  Security  Law 
of  1972  without  public  hearings  or  proper 
consideration;  and 

Whereas,  confidential  medical  records  of 
every  patient  under  any  of  the  numerous 
government-sponsored  health  care  programs 
will  be  open  to  PSRO  Inspectors;  and 
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Whereas,  "norms"  set  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  after  ex- 
amination of  all  patient  records,  will  change 
the  concept  of  health  care,  nullifying  doctor- 
patient  privacy  preventing  full  use  of  the 
doctor's  knowledge,  experience  and  training; 
and 

Whereas,  PSRO  can  overrule  a  doctor's  de- 
cision in  prescribing,  hospitalization,  or 
operating  under  penalty  of  fine  and  suspen- 
sion from  medical  practice;  now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  National  Society,  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  at  its  84th  An- 
nual Congress  assembled,  supports  the  adop- 
tion of  H.R.  9375,  or  similar  resolutions. 
which  would  repeal  the  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  violate  the  con- 
fidentiality of  the  doctor-patient  relationship 
which  would  be  contrary  ot  numerous  state 
statutes,  contrary  to  professional  ethics,  and 
which  would  lead  to  federal  control  of  medi- 
cine. 

RESOLUTION  9 

Whereas,  there  is  pending  in  the  United 
States  Congress  a  resolution  sponsored  by 
Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  Jr.,  ot  Virginia  In 
which  Senator  WlUlam  Scott  of  Virginia  has 
also  Joined  as  a  co-sponsor,  to  restore  the 
citizenship  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  Now, 
therefore,  tw  it 

Resolved,  that  the  National  Society.  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  at  Its  84th  An- 
nual Congress  assembled.  Joins  in  with  the 
purpose  and  spirit  of  this  pending  Congres- 
sional resolution. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    10 

Now,  therefore.  Im  it  resolved.  That  the 
National  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution at  its  B4th  Annual  Congress  assembled. 
reiterates  and  reaffirms  that  all  previous  res- 
olutions adopted  at  prior  Congresses  be 
reaffirmed. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    II 

Whereas,  the  84th  Annual  Congress  of  the 
National  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution has  t>een  successful  in  every  respect, 
and 

Whereas,  that  success  has  been  due  to  the 
efforts  of  those  who  planned  and  took  part  is 
the  program,  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  National  Society,  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution.  That  It  hereby  ex- 
presses Its  gratitude  and  deep  appreciation: 

1.  to  the  President  General  for  his  able 
leadership, 

2.  to  the  officers,  chairmen  and  members 
of  their  committees 

3.  to  the  loyal  headquarters  staff  for  their 
constant  effort  in  providing  an  efficient  opera- 
tion, 

4.  to  the  speakers.  Compatriot  (Dr.)  Nor- 
man Vincent  Peale  and  the  Honorable  J. 
William  Middendorf.  II.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  for  their  Inspiring  addresses. 

5.  to  the  United  States  Navy;  Joint  Armed 
Forces  (Pentagon);  Colonial  Guard.  I75th 
Infantry;  United  States  Marine  Corps  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief's  Guard  Colors, 
U.S.  Army,  for  furnishing  color  guards. 

6.  to  the  United  States  Marine  Band,  the 
United  States  Army  Soldiers*  Chorus,  the 
Chorus  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  US.  Navy 
Sea  Chanters  for  furnishing  music  and  enter- 
tainment. 

7.  to  the  press,  radio  and  television  for 
their  coverage  of  the  Congress, 

8.  to  the  Maryland  Society  for  Its  contri- 
bution to  a  successful  84th  Annual  Congress. 

9.  to  all  individuals  who  contributed  to  the 
success  of  this  Congress. 


WILLIAM  M.   HOUCK.  FORMER 
MARYLAND  LEGISLATOR 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  entered  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land in  1959  one  of  my  colleagrues  in  the 
delegation  from  Frederick  County  was 


William  M.  Houck.  In  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed, as  Bill  Houck  and  I  learned  the 
legislative  process,  we  became  close 
friends.  Although  we  have  always  sat 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  political  aisle, 
we  have  continued  our  friendship  with- 
out interruption. 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  and  regret  that 
I  have  learned  of  his  death.  He  will  be 
very  much  missed  by  a  wide  circle  of 
friends  and  by  his  family. 

I  want  to  extend  my  sympathies  par- 
ticularly to  his  wife  Ruth  and  to  his 
children. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  Sun  today  reporting  his 
death  and  outlining  some  aspects  of  his 
public  service  be  printed  in  today's 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

W.  M.  HotTCK.  Ex-Ofticial  op  State.  Dies 

MYEESviLtc.  Mo. — Funeral  serrioes  for 
William  M.  Houck.  a  longtime  state  I}emx>- 
cratlc  leader  and  recently  retired  state  deputy 
secretary  of  budget  and  fiscal  planning,  will 
be  held  at  2  P.M.  tomorrow  at  the  Blttle 
funeral  establishment  here. 

Mr.  Houck  died  Wednesday  at  University 
Hospital  after  a  long  illness.  He  was  54. 

Governor  Mandel  yesterday  called  the 
death  of  Mr.  Houck  "not  only  a  personal  loss 
to  me  but  also  a  loss  to  the  state  of  Mary- 
land." 

"BUI  Houck  was  one  of  my  closest  and 
dearest  friends  throughout  many  years  of 
public  service — both  In  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  In  my  administration."  Mr.  Mandel 
added. 

SEBVED  AS   STATX   TROOPER 

He  was  born  In  Keyser.  W.  Va..  and  at- 
tended public  schools  in  Garrett  county.  Mr. 
Houck  also  attended  what  was  then  the 
Prostburg  <Md.)  State  Teachers  CoUege. 

In  1941.  he  became  a  state  trooper  and 
served  In  the  State  Police  force  for  six  years. 

Mr.  Houck  then  worked  as  a  life  Insurance 
salesman  for  the  Lincoln  National  Life  In- 
siu-ance  Company,  while  he  became  Increas- 
ingly involved  in  civic  affairs. 

For  a  while.  Mr.  Houck  was  also  in  the 
security  and  intelligence  division  of  the 
Army. 

In  1949  and  1950.  he  served  as  a  trial 
magistrate  In  Thurmont,  Md..  and  from  1963 
to  1954  as  a  member  of  the  town  council. 

Mr.  Houck  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  representing  Frederick  county, 
from  1969  to  1970.  when  he  decided  not  to 
seek  reelection. 

While  In  Annapolis,  he  served  as  majority 
floor  leader  for  three  years  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Rouse  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
four  years. 

LOST   SPEAKER  em 

In  1969.  when  the  General  Assembly 
elected  Marvin  Mandel  to  succeed  Splro  T. 
Agnew  as  governor.  Mr.  Houck  lost  a  bid  to 
become  speaker  to  Delegate  Thomas  H  Lowe 
(D..  Talbot). 

Mr.  Houck  left  the  Legislature  in  1970  to 
become  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Fiscal  Plan- 
ning In  the  newly  established  state  Depart- 
ment of  Budget  and  Fiscal  Planning. 

In  that  capacity.  Mr.  Houck  was  respon- 
sible for  charting  future  state  revenues  and 
expenditures,  assessing  the  state's  abUlty  to 
handle  long-term  debt,  and  reviewing  its 
tax  structure. 

Governor  Mandel  appointed  him  deputy 
secretary  of  the  department  in  January.  1973, 
replacing  Dr.  R.  Kenneth  Barnes,  who  be- 
came the  department's  secretary. 

He  retired  in  April.  1974. 

Mr.  Houck  was  a  member  of  the  St.  Mar- 
tin's Lutheran  Church.  In  Annapolis,  and 


had  been  a  member  of  the  Uons  Club,  the 
Amerlcon  Legion  and  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks, 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife  of  31  years,  the 
former  Ruth  Wachiei;  two  sons.  William  W. 
Houck.  of  Laurel,  and  John  M.  Houck.  ot 
Galthersburg.  Md.;  a  daughter.  Jean  Houck, 
of  Annapolis;  a  brother,  Robert  L.  Houck.  of 
Bwlckley.  Pa.,  and  four  sisters.  EUeabeth 
Houck.  of  New  Brunswick.  N.J.,  Mrs.  Helen 
R.  Stone,  of  Annapolis.  Mrs  Mary  A.  Boffelt. 
of  Columbus.  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  R.  Rep- 
han,  of  Prostburg. 


BINARY  NERVE  GAS  WEAPONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  of  chemical  weapons  in  the  Ameri- 
can defense  arsenal  has  never  been  fully 
aired  by  the  Congress.  Although  the  use 
of  poison  gas  in  warfare  iias  been  out- 
lawed by  international  agreement  since 
World  War  I.  we  have  built  up  enormous 
stocks  of  all  kmds  of  chemical  weapons, 
from  the  most  lethal  nerve  agents,  to  in- 
capacitating ones,  to  tear  gas  used  in  riot 
control. 

Various  international  agreements  have 
been  proposed  to  limit  chemical  warfare. 
Although  the  executive  branch  has 
agreed  to  sign  an  international  ban  on 
the  production,  stockpiling,  and  use  of 
offensive  biological,  or  bacteriological, 
weapons,  it  has  not  yet  agreed  to  sign  a 
similar  ban  on  chemical  weapons,  even 
though  it  has  expressed  this  country's 
intent  not  to  be  the  first  to  use  lethal 
chemicsJ  weapons. 

Our  current  offensive  chemical  stocks 
are  more  than  adequate  to  kill  potential 
enemy  populations  many  limes  over,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  add  to  these  stocks. 
It  would  make  much  more  sense  for  the 
United  States  to  concentrate  on  defen- 
sive tactics  against  such  weapons,  as  the 
Soviet  Union  does  and  as  even  the  bio- 
logical weapons  ban  permits,  rather  than 
to  continue  an  offensive  strategy  based 
upon  a  threat  of  futile  retaliation. 

Mr.  President,  a  unique  opportunity 
for  Congress  to  make  a  contribution  to 
the  begiimings  of  an  international  agree- 
ment on  chemical  weapons  presents  it- 
self in  the  Department  of  Defense  fiscal 
year  1975  appropriations  bill  now  before 
it.  Some  $5  8  million  has  been  requested 
for  preproductlon  facilities  to  procure 
additional  lethal  nerve  gas  weapons,  a 
program  which  could  cost  as  much  as  S2 
billion. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  held  extensive  hearings  on  the  entire 
chemical  warfare  issue  and  pi^>duced 
considerable  testimony  arguing  against 
a  congressional  authorization  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  go  into  a  new 
phase  of  chemical  warfare  weaponry  at 
this  time.  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  is  debating  tho  issue  today. 
And  at  least  55  Representatives  have  an- 
nounced their  intent  to  carrs'  the  issue 
on  the  House  floor  when  the  Defense  ap- 
propriations bill  is  considered  next 
Tuesday. 

Here  in  the  Senate  13  Senators,  in- 
cluding myself,  recently  urged  our  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  delete  the  re- 
quested funding  for  the  new  lethal  nerve 
gas  weapons.  We  have  been  particularly 
encouraged  by  the  facts  that:  First,  the 
administration  has  not  decided  whether 
It  would  use  such  funds  this  fiscal  year; 
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second.  Dr.  Pred  C.  Tkle,  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Anns  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  has  stated  that  such  congres- 
sional funding  St  this  time  would  under- 
mine current  efforts  in  Geneva  to  nego- 
tiate an  international  chemical  weapons 
treaty;  third,  the  United  States  has  just 
proposed  a  draft  agreement  in  Geneva 
whereby  a  ban  on  lethal  chemical  weap- 
ons— which  is  what  the  Congress  is  now 
being  asked  to  consider — would  be  the 
first  phase  of  an  eventual  more  compre- 
hensive international  chemical  weapons 
agreement. 

Mr.  President.  I  urgently  hope  that 
our  Appropriations  Committee,  and  the 
entire  Congress,  will  postpone  funding 
of  the  new  family  of  lethal  nerve  gas 
weapons. 

The  fact  that  the  new  family  of  lethsl 
nerve  gas  weapons  will  be  packaged  in 
a  "binary"  mode  should  not  distract  us 
from  the  primary  strategic  and  moral 
considerations  inherent  in  any  decision 
to  continue,  and  now  Increase,  our  na- 
tional stockpile  of  such  weapons. 

The  United  States  should  be  taking 
the  lead  in  world  arms  control  agree- 
ments, not  encotira^ing  a  dangerous  pro- 
liferation of  indiscriminate  weapons,  as 
it  wotild  be  doing  in  this  case  if  Con- 
press  appropriated  the  funds  for  addi- 
tional lethal  ner\e  gas  weapons  now. 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  element 
of  all  Is  the  potential  proliferation  of  this 
cheap  but  deadlv  chemical  weapon.  The 
Washington  Post  aptly  warned  that  bin- 
ary chemical  weapons  "possess  an  all  too 
scary  potential  for  getting  Into  the  hands 
of  terrorists  or  of  countries  looking  for  a 
hot  weapon  on  the  cheap." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
:«nt  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  an  editorial  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  June  21. 1974. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClcllan. 
Cfiairman,  Appropriations   Committee. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dtxa  Mr.  Chatsman:  We  arc  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  impllcattona  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defe.Tse's  appropriations  request  for 
production  of  binary  nerve  gas  weapons. 
The  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
twtli  have  pn.'tsed  legislation  reinforcing  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  decision  to  cut 
»1  9  mUIion  from  advanced  research  for  the 
binary  program.  Also,  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  recently  completed  exten- 
sive hearUiga  which  raised  a  number  of  seri- 
ous concerns  about  the  binary  program. 
Therefore,  appropriating  funds  to  begin 
actual  production  of  binary  munitions  de- 
serves all  the  more  scrutiny. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  such  aporoprlatlons 
should  not  be  approved  for  the  following 
basic  reasons:  First,  this  country  already 
has  enormous  quantities  of  nerve  gas.  The 
U.S.  Army  stockpiles  now  contain  an  esti- 
mated 400  million  pounds  of  nerve  gas, 
amounting  to  25  trillion  doses — enough  to 
kill  the  entire  world  population  300  times 
over,  according  to  expert  testimony.  Second, 
ner\'e  gas  weapons  are  of  doubtful  value  as 
a  deterrent  to  attack. 

The  primary  argument  supporting  the  use 
of  lethal  chemical  weapons  is  that  other 
nations  wUl  be  deterred  from  Initiating  a 
nerve  gas  atuck  against  the  U.S.  becatise  of 
our  ability  to  retaliate.  However,  this  argu- 


mei'.t  wsm  developed  and  nerv*e  gas  stock- 
piles begun,  before  this  nation,  and  other 
nations,  had  developed  the  enormous  nuclear 
cajabiltty  which  now  exists  In  the  world. 
Furthermore,  serious  questions  were  raised 
in  recent  House  hearings — as  to  whether  the 
threat  of  retaliation  with  nerve  gas  weapons 
constitutes  a  valid  deterrent. 

During  tho-«  public  hearings,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Defense 
stated  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  believed  to 
have  a  nerve  gas  defensive  capibi  ity  .supe- 
rior '.o  thvt  of  the  United  States.  It  appears 
doubtful  that  the  United  States  has  the  de- 
fensive capablilly  to  flght  and  operate  in  a 
ner.e  gas  environment.  Therefore,  it  appears 
that  we  essentially  rely  on  our  nuclear  ca- 
pability as  ft  response  to  a  massUc  ner^fe  gds 
surprise  atcack  and  as  a  deterrent  against 
sucb  an  attack. 

We  make  this  poln*.  not  because  we  desire 
to  support  a  policy  of  immediate  escalation 
to  nuclear  warfare  but  because  these  facta 
reveal  an  Inherent  fallacy  In  i.ational  secu- 
rity policy  which  procurement  of  binary 
nerve  gas  weapons  will  not  alleviate.  If  the 
Congress  grsnT.5  the  funds  to  build  binary 
munltloos.  it  would  be  advancing  ner\-e  gas 
weapons  which  have  already  cost  this  nation 
several  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  with- 
out any  evidence  that  they  contribute  any- 
thing to  the  securliy  of  the  United  St&tes. 
AuthorlEing  their  transference  Into  a  '■bi- 
nary" mode  would  likely  delay  the  destruc- 
tion of  nerve  gas  stocks. 

The  only  justlQcatlon  for  this  proposal 
is  that  the  binary  munition  will  be  safer  to 
manufacture  and  handle  In  storage  and 
transportation  In  the  absence  of  any  real 
evidence  of  the  vaiue  of  any  nerve  gas 
weapon  to  the  security  of  this  nation  and 
our  historic  abhorrence  of  such  weapons, 
this  argximent  for  safety  In  handling  seetns 
to  us  to  be  a  poor  Justification  for  produc- 
tion. 

Third,  we  are  concern^  about  the  pos- 
sible effect  of  such  weapons  on  treaty  nego- 
tiations In  Geneva  and  the  risk  of  Interna- 
tional proliferation  of  nerve  gas  warfare 
capabilities. 

The  relatively  great  reduction  In  the  haz- 
ard of  manu'acturlDg  a  nerve  agent  muni- 
tion provided  by  the  binary  concept  may  be 
the  very  incentive  to  encourage  smaller  na- 
tions to  add  this  weapon  to  their  arsenal.  We 
would  seek  instead  to  take  every  measure 
to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nerve  gas 
weapons  and  not  encourage  such  develop- 
ments by  our  example. 

We  do  not  believe  tb&t  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  examined  thoroughly  the 
total  Impact  on  current  International  nego- 
tiations of  the  proposed  production  of  the 
binary  nerve  gas  weapon.  Moreover,  the  pub- 
lic record  suggests  that  a  serious  disagree- 
ment exists  between  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Department  of  State  with  re- 
gard to  the  binary  nerve  gas  weapon  pro- 
posal. Indeed,  the  Administration  has  not 
decided  to  use  the  production  funds  this 
year,  so  there  Is  no  sense  In  authorizing 
thase  fiinds  until  that  decision  has  been 
thoroughly  reviewed. 

Certainly,  we  are  convinced  this  nation 
needs  to  maintain  and  improve  lt«  chemical 
warfare  defensive  capability.  A  strong  and 
effective  defense  has  more  Immediate  and 
obvious  advantages  than  developing  an  abil- 
ity to  respond  In  kind  to  a  surprise  nerve 
gas  attack.  However,  the  vast  stockpiles  of 
lethal  nerve  gas  weapons  we  now  possess, 
their  doubtful  military  effectiveness,  the  pos- 
sibility of  encouraging  proliferation,  and  the 
threat  to  International  arms  control  agree- 
ments are  sufflclcnt  reasons,  we  believe,  to 
withhold  the  production  of  new  binary  nerve 
gas  weapons. 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  strongly 
against  the  approval  of  the  85J  million  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  the  Army  for 
the  Initiation  of  procurement  of  the  binary 


nerve  gas  weapon,  as  well  as  disapproval  of 
any  other  funding  which  may  have  been  re- 
quested for  the  support  of  this  production. 
Sincerely, 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 
Ill,  Edmund  S.  Muskle.  Walter  P.  Mon- 
dale,   Hubert   H.   Humphrey,   wmiam 
Proxmlre,      Oaylord      Nelson.      James 
Abourezk,  Thomas  F.  Eagletoo.  Lowell 
P.  Wetcker.  Jr..  Mike  Mansfield.  Floyd 
K.  Haskell.  Lee  Metcalf. 


IProm  the  Washmgton  Post.  Aug.  1,  IB741 
Must  We  Wage  Chemical  War? 

In  votes  today  and  next  Tuesday,  the 
House  must  decide  whether  to  plunge  ahead 
with  a  program  that  may  keep  the  United 
States  ready  to  wage  chemical  warfare  for 
years  to  come,  or  whether  to  pause  and  study 
this  especially  dread  form  of  warfare  more 
thoroughly  and  explore  new  opportunities 
to  limit  or  even  ban  It  on  an  international 
basis.  Specifically,  the  program  at  issue  In- 
volves «5.8  million  this  year  fas  much  as  92 
billion  later)  to  start  producing  a  "binary" 
chemical  weapon,  a  new  safer- to -handle 
method  for  delivering  nerve  gas.  Generally, 
the  program  poses  to  Congress  perhaps  Its 
first  good  opportunity — and  If  missed,  Its 
last  opportunity  for  a  long  time — to  break 
the  monopoly  which  special  Interests  in  the 
Pentagon  have  maintained  for  a  full  gen- 
eration over  the  nation's  policies  on  CW. 

The  key  facts  on  binaries  were  brought  out 
last  spring  in  bearings  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  The  United  States  has 
huge  stockpiles  of  deadly  nerve  gas  so.  as 
Rep.  Donald  Fraser  (D-Mlnn.t  recently  put 
it,  "we  are  not  examining  this  problem  from  a 
position  of  weakness."  The  small  CW  lobby 
within  the  Pentagon  professes  to  see  a  loom- 
ing offensive  CW  threat.  But,  In  fact,  Ameri- 
can military  comniaaders  apparently  dis- 
agreeing with  this  estimate  have  chosen 
not  to  prepare  to  defend  against  It.  And  ad- 
ministration oOiclals.  while  asking  for  funds 
to  start  procuring  binaries,  concede  that  full 
preliminary  open-air  testing  has  not  been 
conducted.  That  Is,  the  United  States  has 
on  hand  enough  nerve  gas  to  kill  every  per- 
son In  the  world  several  times  over.  Its  nalll- 
tary  posture  refiects  a  Judgment  that  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  intend  a  CW  attack. 
And  (t  has  not  completed  tests  on  the  new 
binaries  it   wishes  now   to  procure. 

If  the  military  reasons  for  delay  on  bl- 
neuies  are  strong,  the  diplomatic  reasons  are 
more  so.  Discussions  on  controlling  chemical 
weapons — production,  stockpiling,  tise— 
have  been  chugging  along  at  Geneva  for 
years.  They  were  given  a  healthy  push  at 
the  MO.SCOW  summit  Just  a  month  ago  when 
Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Brezhnev  agreed  to  seek 
"early  progress"  on  an  agreement  "dealing 
with  the  most  dangerous,  lethal  means  of 
chemical  warfare."  This  meanft  nerve  gas  if 
it  means  anything.  The  administration's 
arms  control  director  Pred  C.  IkJe  has  re- 
peatedly warned  Congress  that  production  of 
binaries  would  undermine  efforts  to  negoti- 
ate International  CW  controls.  Indeed,  to 
launch  a  massive  new  CW  program  now  Is 
to  make  a  mockery  of  Mr.  Nixon's  summit 
pledge.  Itself  specifically  reaffirmed  since 
then  by  his  ambassador  at  Geneva.  That  bi- 
nary funds  should  be  sought  at  all,  after  that 
summit  pledge.  Is  a  perverse  tribute  to  the 
way  bureaucratic  momentum  can  substitute 
for  policy  at  the  Penti^ton.  Careful  students 
of  arms  control  make  the  further  point  that 
binaries,  being  relatively  Inexpensive  and 
simple  to  make,  possess  an  all  too  scary  po- 
tential for  getting  Into  the  hands  of  ter- 
rorists or  of  countries  looking  for  a  hot 
weapon  on  the  cheap. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  Is 
to  vote  today  on  the  binary  money.  Since 
Rep.  George  H.  Mahon  iD-Tex,l,  the  com- 
mittee chairman,  also  chairs  Its  defense  sub- 
committee, which  has  already  approved  the 
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money,  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  hoped 
for  In  tiie  committee  Is  for  u  to  add  language 
somehow  hinging  the  appropriation  ro  CW 
liegotlatlons  at  Geneva.  Certainly  there  Is 
no  justification  for  spoiling  those  negotia- 
tions, even  before  the  promised  NUon-Brezh- 
nei-  initiative  Is  taken,  by  charging  ahead 
on  binaries.  At  any  rate,  the  full  House  is  due 
to  address  the  question  next  Tuesday.  Some 
50  or  more  legislators  have  already  approved 
a  useful  resolution  by  Rep.  Wayne  Owens 
iD-Utah>  urging  movement  on  both  the  bi- 
ological warfare  and  chemical  warfare  fronts. 
S.->  There  Is  a  twtter  chance  to  gain  control 
of  binaries  on  the  Rouse  floor.  It  Is  a  flght 
well  worth  making. 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  I 
am  delighted  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, in  a  report  submitted  bv 
Senator  Byro  of  West  Virginia,  has  rec- 
ommended an  appropriation  of  $10  mil- 
lion for  the  continuation  of  a  water  pol- 
lution fund. 

This  fund,  established  in  1971  by  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
provides  Federal  money  for  the  immedi- 
ate cleanup  of  oil  and  other  hazardous 
materials  spilled  into  the  waters  of  the 
United  States,  adjoining  shorelines,  on 
waters  of  the  contlnguous  zone.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  fund  has  decreased  sharply 
since  its  Inception,  particularly  in  1973, 
when  Hurricane  Agnes  caused  severe 
damages  resulting  in  approximately  $3 
million  in  unrecoverable  expenses. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  their 
recommendation  of  allocations,  for  this 
Important  fund  which  provides  vital  pro- 
tection for  the  waters  of  the  United 
States. 


BECKLEY,  W.  VA..  COAL  FESTIVAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
on  Monday,  September  5,  through 
Thursday,  September  8,  the  first  official 
State  coal  festival  in  West  Virginia's  his- 
tory will  be  held  In  BeclUey,  W,  Va..  in 
my  home  county  of  Raleigh.  In  view  of 
ray  State's  preeminence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  bituminous  coal,  it  seems  to  me 
altogether  fitting  that  this  enterprise  is 
being  undertaken.  It  is  especially  signifi- 
cant at  this  time.  I  think,  because  of  the 
resurgence  of  coal's  Importance  in  our 
Nation's  overall  energy  picttu^. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  first  time 
that  exhibits  and  shows  based  upon  bi- 
tuminous coal  have  been  put  on  in  West 
Vlrsinla.  There  have  been  many  such 
events,  among  them  the  well-known 
Bluefield  Coal  Show,  which  was  widely 
attended  by  equipment  manufacturers 
and  dealers,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
coal  industry.  That  event,  however,  has 
not  been  held  since  1962.  But  there  have 
been  other  displays  and  activities  related 
to  coal  in  such  places  as  Charleston,  the 
State's  capital,  and  in  Beckley  In  the 
1930's. 

The  significance  of  the  new  festival  is 
that  the  State  Itself  has  designated  it  as 
the  official  State  event  publicizing  the 
Industry  that  Is  the  backbone  of  West 
Virginia's  economy.  Its  sponsors  have 
Incorporated  as  U.S.  Coal  Festivals,  inc.. 
and  elaborate  plans  are  now  going  for- 
ward to  make  this  an  outstanding  pub- 
lic event. 


For  that  reason,  I  wish  to  call  the 
Becltley  Coal  Festival  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  assure 
them  that  any  who  attend  will  receive  a 
warm  welcome  Indeed.  Moreover,  I  am 
confident  that  all  who  visit  this  exhibit 
and  its  attendant  functions  will  be  im- 
pressed by  the  teclinologlcal  progress 
that  is  being  made  by  the  bituminous 
coal  iiidustrj-  in  its  role  as  our  Nation's 
most  basic  and  most  abundant  supplier 
of  energy, 

Beckley  is  the  center  of  one  of  the 
oldest  coal  fields  in  my  State  as  well 
as  one  of  the  newest  and  most  modem. 
New  multlmilllon  dollar  coal  operations 
are  being  opened  In  the  Beckley  area; 
the  new  U.S.  Mine  Healtli  and  Safety 
Academy,  which  wiU  train  personnel  for 
work  in  the  mines,  is  under  construction ; 
and  other  coal-related  activities — such 
as  an  exhibition  mine  for  tourists — make 
Beckley  truly  a  bituminous  coal  capital. 

Of  interest  to  the  general  public  in  the 
forthcoming  festival  will  be  a  coal 
parade,  motor  car  racing,  high  school 
football,  open  house  at  equipment  manu- 
facturers, and  the  dedication  of  the  new- 
Maple  Meadow  Mine  of  Cannelton  In- 
dustries at  Fairdale.  Additionally,  there 
will  be  street  entertainment,  a  tennis 
tournament,  coal-ortented  exhibits,  a  re- 
tired persons  reunion,  a  coal-loading 
contest,  and  art  displays. 

The  w-elcome  mat  and  the  latch  string 
will  be  out,  and  I  believe  that  all  who 
visit  Beckley  for  these  events  wUl  be  well 
rewarded.  I  want  to  take  this  occasion, 
before  I  conclude  these  brief  remarks, 
to  commend  and  compliment  all  who 
have  worked  to  make  this  first  official 
State  coal  festival  a  reality.  Coal  is  mak- 
ing a  well-deserved  comeback  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  basic  and  es- 
sential to  the  American  economy,  and 
the  sponsors  of  the  Beckley  Coal  Festival 
are  doing  their  part  In  that  vital  re- 
juvenation. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  Chair,  has  an  order  been 
entered  for  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Pnox- 
MIRE  on  Mondav  next? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Have  orders 
been  entered  for  the  recognition  of  any 
other  Senators  on  Mondav? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Only  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  under 
the  standing  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  I  thank  the 
Chair, 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, after  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmirki  has  been  recognized 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
HUD  APPROPRIA'nONS,  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business  on 
Monday  next,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  15572,  the  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  RESTRICTING  ROLLCALL 
VOTES  ON  MONDAY  TO  NOT 
EARLIER  THAN  3:30  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
no  roUcall  votes  on  Monday  next  prior 
to  the  hour  of  3 :  30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
1:23  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday,  August  5,  1974,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  2, 1974; 

Department  or  Statz 

Philip  c.  Habib,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  Minister, 
to  be  an  A."slstant  Secretary  of  State. 
tT.S.  CotniT  or  MnoTAaT  Appeals 

WUUam  Holmes  Cook,  of  Illlnola.  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  May  1, 
1976,  vice  William  H.  Darden,  resigned. 

AOMlNlSraATIVK    COMTEXENCB    OF    THE    UNFTED 

STATES 

Robert  Armstrong  Anthony,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Chairman  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  for  a  term  of  5 
years,  vice  Antonln  Scalla. 

In  the  Axa  Poacs 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
as  a  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  under  the  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  chapters  35  and  S37, 
title  10,  United  States  Code. 
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LINE   OF   THE   Allt   FOBCE 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Joyner.  Jere  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN   CORPS 

Marshall.  Gerald  W.,  463-4&-0Og4. 

The  foUowing  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
80fi7.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force: 

To  be  captain    {Medical) 

Dumas.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant   (Dental) 

Engelmeler.  Robert  L..  198-3&-I393. 

HtU  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rome.  WlUtam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant  {Dental) 

Benenatl.  Fred  W.,  571-68-^02. 

Waldrop,  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following -named  Air  Force  officers  for 
reappointment  to  the  active  list  of  the  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  in  the  grade  indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  1210  and  1211,  title 
10.  United  States  Code: 

LINE  OF  Are  FORCE 

To  be  colonel 

De  Sandros.  Louis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Lakeman,  Lyndon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robertson,  Howard  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  captain 

Hofclns.  Albert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following -named  Air  Force  ofBcer  for 
reappointment  to  the  active  list  of  Regular 
Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  colonel.  Regular  Air 
Force,  under  the  provisions  of  sections  l2lO 
and  1211.  title  ID,  United  States  Code  with 
active  duty  grade  of  temporary  brigadier 
general,  in  accordance  with  sections  8442  and 
a447.  title  10.  United  States  Code: 
To  be  colonel 

Segura,  WUtz  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foil  owing- named  Air  Force  officer  for 
reappointment  to  the  active  list  of  the  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  major.  Regular 
Air  Force,  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
1210  and  1311.  title  10,  United  States  Code 
with  active  duty  grade  of  temporary  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  in  accordance  with  sections 
8442  and  8447,  title  10.  United  States  Code; 

LINE  OF  THE  AOt  FORCE 

Welch,  William  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
593,  title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  a  view 
to  designation  as  medical  officers,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8067,  title  10,  Untied 
States  Code : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Bacon.  Glenn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conley.  Charles  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Malone,  Franklin  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Manley,  Charles  G-  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metcalf,  John  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orr.  Samuel  R-.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sachs,  David  <  NMN ) .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snedeker.  James  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldmann.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

7"o  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Almand,  James  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stattl,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Suarez.  Pura  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  fallowing -named  officer  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Air  Force  under  appro- 
priate provisions  of  chapter  835.  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  a.^  amended.  Officer  is 
subject  to  physical  examination  required 
by  law : 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

First  lieutenant  to  captain 

eraser.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following -named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  temporary  officers  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  In  the  grade  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  8444  and  8447,  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  des- 
ignation as  medical  officers,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8067.  title  10.  United  States 
Code. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Anderson.  Duane  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brlchta.  Edgar  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dear.  Steven  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Del  Prlc  re.  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hultt.  Carlton  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rollyson.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stattl,  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Suarez.  Pura  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Uhrman,  Richard  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following- named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the 
grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  593  and  1211,  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code: 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Shea.  Jerrold  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  THE  Navy 

Vice  Adm.  Vincent  P.  de  PoU.  VS.  Na\-y, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 
In  THE  Marine  Corps 

I  nominate  Lt.  Gens.  Foster  C.  LaHue, 
George  C.  Axtell.  and  Robert  P.  Keller,  US. 
Marine  Corps,  when  retired,  to  l>e  placed  on 
the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  U.S.  Code,  section  5233. 

Having  been  designated,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  10,  U.S.  Code, 
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section  5232.  MaJ.  Gens.  John  N.  McLaughlin. 
Edward  s.  Pris.  and  Robert  L.  Nichols,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  for  commands  and  other  duties 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  within  the 
contemplation  of  said  section,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  while 
SD  servmg. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  August  2.  1974: 

IN  THE  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a>  of  section  8066.  in 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.   Gen.    Winton    W.   Marshall,   546-14- 
450OPR   (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Army 
The   following- named   Army   Medical    De- 
partment officer  for  temporary  appointment 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  to  the  grade 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3442  and  3447: 
To  be   brigadier  general.  Medical  Corps 
Col.  John  W.  White.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of 
the  United  States   i  colonel.  Medical  Corps, 
U.S.  Army) . 

The  following- named  officer  to  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3963: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Howard  Wilson  Penney.  369-12- 
3626,  Army  of  the  United  States  {major  gen- 
eral. US.  Army). 

In  the  Navt 

Vice  Adm.  Frank  W.  Vannoy,  US.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provlsiona 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

Vice  Adm.  Kenneth  R.  Wheeler,  Supply 
Corps,  VS.  Navy,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral,  when  retired,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  6233. 

Vice  Adm.  William  W.  Behrens.  Jr..  VS. 
Navy,  for  api>ointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  5233. 

Vice  Adnx  John  P.  Welnel.  U.S.  Navy,  hav- 
ing been  designated  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  6231,  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  admiral  while  so  serving. 
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AMERICAN  LEGISLATIVE  EX- 

CHANGE   COUNCIL    TO    MEET   IN 
CHICAGO  THIS  MONTH 


HON.  JESSE  A.  HELMS 

OF    HOnTB    CABOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  2.  1974 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  later  this 
month  a  bipartisan  group  of  conservative 
State  legislators  from  across  the  country 
will  meet  in  Chicago  at  a  conference  of 
the  newly  formed  American  Legislative 


Exchange  Council.  These  legislators  are 
uniting  to  try  to  reverse  the  trend  toward 
greater  and  greater  centralization  of 
power  In  Washington,  They  will  try  to 
revltaUze  our  Federal  system  by 
strengthening  State  government. 

The  Federal  Government,  in  their 
view,  and  mine,  is  not  only  too  far  re- 
moved from — and  Insensitive  to — the 
problems  of  education,  taxation,  welfare 
reform,  crime,  et  al.:  these  legislators  are 
convinced,  and  I  agree,  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  cause,  all  too  often, 
of  the  very  problems  which  the  States 
are  called  upon  to  solve.  Worse,  Federal 


bureaucracy  too  often  discourages  action 
by  the  States  and  local  governments. 

But  reversing  the  present  flow  of  au- 
thority and  power  toward  Washington, 
D.C.,  will  not  likely  be  accomplished  by 
action  at  the  Federal  level.  It  Is  the 
exception,  rather  than  the  rule,  when 
any  level  of  government  readily  re- 
linquishes even  a  part  of  its  authoilty.  It 
is  demonstrable  that  governmental  pow- 
ers have  a  momentum  all  their  own. 

Thomas  Jefferson  is  credited  with  the 
precept  that  the  government  Is  best 
which  governs  least.  I  wholeheartedly 
concur.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  cradle- 
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to-grave  paternalism  of  the  modem  wel- 
fare state  was  in  the  minds  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  when  they  conceived 
the  American  Republic.  It  is  not  from 
lack  of  compassion  that  conservatives 
favor  limited  government,  but  from  the 
deep-seated  fear  of  the  abuse  of  power. 
Surely,  in  this  century,  that  tear  has 
been  borne  out.  It  it  no  cliche  to  say  that 
a  government  big  enough  to  give  us  any- 
thing we  want  is  big  enough  to  take  away 
everj'thing  we  have. 

Therefore,  it  seems  obvious  that  de- 
centralization of  government  is  the  most 
fundamental  and  urgent  task  before  us 
today.  II  ever  reform  was  needed  in  our 
public  institutions.  It  is  now:  and  the 
way  to  achieve  it  is  by  the  reversal  of 
the  trend  toward  big  brother  govern- 
ment. 

Through  a  conservative  legislative 
initiative,  the  American  Legislative  Ex- 
change Council  hopes  to  galvanize  our 
State  governments  into  reclaiming  for 
tliemselves  the  prerogatives  and  respon- 
sibilities that  were  once  theirs.  This  type 
of  initiative  and  enthusiasm  is  sorely 
needed  at  the  State  and  local  level  to 
keep  our  Republic  from  staking  tato  the 
swamps  of  economic  and  moral  stagna- 
tion. I  wish  these  fine  State  legislators 
every  success. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  "Statement  of  Purpose" 
of  the  American  Legislative  Exchange 
Council  be  presented  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  State- 
ment   of    Purpose    was    ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
American    Lecislat!vi:   Exchange   Cottsccl 

Statement  of  Purpose 
We.  as  cons«r\-atlve  legislators,  believe  that 
the  unique  American  Federal  system  re- 
quires close  cooperation  and  consultation 
among  Memtiers  ol  Legislatures  In  the  several 
States,  and  Members  of  Congress. 

That  belief  springs  from  a  conservative 
philosophical  premise  that  nothing  should 
be  undertaken  by  a  higher  echelon  of  govern- 
ment which  can  be  accomplished  by  a  lower 
echelon  and  that  Individual  freedom  de- 
mands strict  limitations  on  the  power  of  aU 
levels  of  government. 

We  lurther  believe  that  State  governments 
are  vital  to  the  continued  success  of  our 
Federal  Union  and  that  the  genius  of  our 
Constitution  Is  summed  up  in  the  primary 
clause  which  delegates  residual  powers  to 
the  states  and  to  the  people  In  those  spheres 
not  specincally  delegated  to  the  national 
government. 

We  therefore  establish  the  American  Leg- 
islative Exchange  Council: 

1.  To  assist  conservative  legislators  In  the 
States  and  in  the  Congress  by  sharing  re- 
search Information  and  staff  support  fa- 
cilities. 

2  To  establish  a  clearinghouse  for  con- 
.servatlve  bllU  at  the  Stote  legislature  level 
and  to  provide  for  a  blU  exchange  program. 
3.  To  disseminate  model  conservative  leg- 
islation In  all  fifty  state  legislatures  and 
among  several  thousand  legislators.  Also,  to 
promote  the  Introduction  of  companion  bUls 
in  Congress  and  in  the  States,  Including 
resolutions  on  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  State  resolutions  which  memorialize 
the  Congress  to  act  in  speclBc  areas. 

*  To  improve  communication  between  con- 
servative State  legislators  and  Members  of 
Congress. 

5.  To  formulate  conservative  action  pro- 
grams and  legislative  Initiatives  which  will 
help  to  promote  federalism  by  strengtbenmg 
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the  position  of  State  governments  and  to 
define  conservative  poeltlons  on  intergovern- 
mental relations. 
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AMERICA  CANNOT  ABANDON  THE 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  2974 

Mr.  AN2TON2IO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  article  in  today's  Washington  Post 
which  clarifies  the  unfortunate  effects 
on  the  Captive  Nations  of  the  current 
"detente"  policy  of  the  U.S.  Govenunent. 
I  believe  it  is  most  important  that 
Members  of  Congress  remember  that 
policies  made  here  in  Washington  can 
directly  affect  the  lives,  the  hopes,  and 
the  dreams  of  millions  of  captive  peo- 
ples— human  beings  who  must  daily  en- 
dure the  oppression  and  humiliation  of 
Communist  totalitarianism.  We  cannot 
ignore  the  just  aspirations  of  these  peo- 
ples to  be  free  and  to  determine  for 
themselves  the  type  of  government  they 
wish  to  have. 

The  article  follows : 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug,  2.  1974] 
"Captive    Nations"    and    Detente 
(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 
"Captive   Nations   Week"   came   and  went 
without  much  fuss  last  week.  The  particu- 
lar kind  of  ethnic  an tl -Communism  wbicb 
the  "captive  nations"  concept  represents — 
the  "captives"   being   the  nations   and  na- 
tionality   groups    incorporated    within    the 
Soviet  Union  plus  the  East  European  States 
dominated    by    Moscow — has    been    pretty 
much  eclipsed  by  detente. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  Indicated  firmly  that  It  Is 
not  "possible  to  try  to  Improve  relations  with 
the  Soviet  government  while  at  the  same 
time  tr>-ing  openly  to  cultivate  the  national- 
istic and  even  secessionist  impulses  of  Mos- 
cow's constituent  parts  and  allies. 

Typically,  the  I7nlted  States'  annual  ritual 
appeals  for  the  "self  determination"  of  the 
Baltic  States,  Incorporated  by  Moscow  as 
World  War  II  began,  ended  as  soon  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  became  a  regular  summlteer.  At 
the  last  summit,  Mr.  Nixon  agreed  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  consulate  in  Kiev — a  step  regarded 
by  the  Kremlin  and  by  Ukrainian  National- 
ists alike  as  a  symbolic  denial  of  Ulcrainian 
nationhood.  The  two  American  radio  stations 
broadcasting  specifically  to  the  "captive  na- 
tions," Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe, 
constantly  wonder  If  they  will  survive  the 
next  summit, 

Mr.  Nixon's  own  "Captive  Nation  Proc- 
lamation" has  become  the  faintest  shadow 
of  the  original  growling,  anti-Russian,  anti- 
communist  resolution  passed  bv  Congress  In 
1959. 

Vet  the  underlying  Issues  do  not  easily  go 
away.  The  "nations"  themselves — some  more, 
some  less — remain  undigested  parts  of  the 
Soviet  polity  and  the  Soviet  block.  No  sober 
analysis  of  the  Soviet  scene  can  Ignore  the 
tugs  and  puUs  of.  say,  the  Ukrainians  and 
the  Poles.  Certainly  the  Kremlin  takes  these 
into  the  closest  account  in  developing  its  own 
basic  policies,  from  where  It  invests  its  money 
to  where  it  stations  its  troops. 

On  the  face  of  It,  there  is  no  apparent  rea- 
son— except  politics — why.  say.  Palestinians 
deserve  a  state  of  their  own.  as  Moscow  as- 
serts, while  a  number  of  Soviet  nationality 
groups,  larger  and  with  equal  national  cre- 


dentials, ore  denied  even  the  lesser  goal  of  a 
genuine  nationality  group  existence. 

The  connection  of  'human  rights"  to 
detente  has  been  widely  accepted  in  recent 
years,  mostly  in  respect  to  Jews,  intellectuals 
and  dissenters  Inside  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
they  pose  no  territorial  challenge  to  the 
Kremlin.  Their  causes  are  certainly  legiti- 
mate. But  it  is  plain  that  at  least  part  of 
the  reason  why  their  plight  has  become 
politicized  Is  that  each  of  these  groups  (they 
overlap )  has  a  recognizable  constituency 
within  the  United  States. 

In  abstract  terms,  the  cultural  or  national 
aspirations  of  the  "captive  nations"  are  hard- 
ly less  legitimate.  Tet  their  American  spokes- 
men do  not  have  the  same  political  lever- 
age. 

The  realities  of  American  politics,  then, 
have  an  effect  on  which  people  or  peoples 
controlled  by  Moscow  win  active  American 
concern.  The  realities  of  geopolitics  also  have 
an  effect.  Successive  American  Presidents 
have  cultivated  local  nationalism  in.  first, 
Yugoslavia  and,  then  Romania — Communist 
-States  which  for  their  own  reasons  have 
chosen  to  assert  a  measure  of  Independence 
from  the  Kremlin.  The  White  House  has 
done  this  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  American  hand  In  dealing  with  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Like  Yugoslavia,  however  Romania,  which 
sits  off  in  the  southwest  comer  ol  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  by  virtue  of  geography  a  degree 
of  political  maneuverability  which  is  sim- 
ply unavailable  to  a  country  like  Czecho- 
slovakia which  directly  connects  the  Soviet 
Union  with  Germany.  This  In  turn  affects 
the  degree  of  encouragement  which  any 
responsible  American  President  can  proffer. 

The  fact  remains  iliat  the  United  States 
has  no  comprehensive  strategy  to  free  "cap- 
tive nations,'"  On  the  contrary,  detente  and 
tho  discipline  necessarily  Imposed  by  the  nu- 
clear responsibility  of  a  great  power  rule  out 
much  more  than  tentative  efforts  to  remove 
cerUln  symptoms  of  their  plight.  This  Is 
painful;  some  small  part  of  the  pain  could 
perhaps  be  relieved  if  the  rest  of  us  looked 
with  more  sympathy  at  the  very  human  emo- 
tions which  touch  many  Americans  whose 
kinsmen  lived  hard  lives  under  Communist 
rule,  but  it  is  imavoldable. 

Here  it  is  useful  to  recall  the  time  when 
the  US.  did  have  such  a  comprehensive 
strategy.  According  to  a  credible,  though  of- 
ficially denied  account  in  "Operation  Splin- 
ter Factor."  a  new  book  by  British  Journalist 
Stewart  Steven.  Allen  Dulles  set  out  to  lib- 
erate East  Europe  by  destroying  liberal  na- 
tionalistic Communists  In  those  countries, 
thus  provoking  a  Stalinist  repression  that 
would  ignite  a  successful  popular  revolt. 
This  fantastic  operation  called  "Splinter 
Factor."  may  indeed  have  contributed  to 
Stalinist  repression.  It  certainly  did  not  free 
East  Europe.  A  more  cynical  and  disastrous 
policy  is  hard  to  imagine.  Its  lessons  linger. 


POSSIBLE   REVISION  OF  SENATE 
IMPEACHMENT  TRIAL  RULES 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  2,  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print 
In  Extensions  of  Remarks  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee regarding  possible  revision  of 
Senate  impeacliment  trial  rules. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
85  follows: 

U.S.  SENATE. 

Washinffton,  D.C..  August  2. 1974. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin' 
istration.  Scruxte  Office  Building. 
My  Deah  Huwaxd:   I  received  your  notice 
that   your   Committee   wUl   hold   a   hearing 
Monday  on  possible  revision  of  the  Senate 
Impeachment  trial  rules. 
Briefly,  my  view  is  this: 

1.  If  and  when  the  Impeachment  trial 
begins,  the  Senat*  should  continue  on  this 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  business  {except- 
ing emergency  malterj)  and  should  meet  sis 
days  a  week,  and  probably  eight  hours  a  day. 

2.  The  present  rules  should  be  changed  io 
the  minimum  extent  possible  and  any 
changes  should  be  as  simple  and  concise  as 
possible. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Harry  F.  Bvrd,  Jr. 


RETAIN  THE  GI  BILL 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALU-OKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  recently  been  much 
discu.'^^ion  about  whether  the  educational 
benefits  conferred  by  the  GI  bill  of 
rights  should  be  terminated.  I.  for  one. 
feel  that  this  would  be  a  seriou.s 
and  harmful  mistake.  Many  young  peo- 
ple would  never  have  become  the  edu- 
cated and  productive  citizens  that  they 
now  are  if  they  would  have  been  deprived 
of  their  educational  benefits.  It  is  espe- 
cially cruel  to  cut  back  the  scholarships 
of  yoimg  men  and  women  who  have 
served  their  country  nobly  and  well. 

On  July  16.  1974,  an  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  San  Jose  Mercury  concern- 
ing this  issue.  This  editorial  character- 
izes well  the  results  that  would  occur  if 
these  educational  benefits  were  to  be  dis- 
continued. Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  this  piece 
into  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Retain   the  OI   Bill 

Congress  and  the  NUoii  administration 
should  And  other  ways  to  balance  the  federal 
budget  than  by  ending  the  educational  bene- 
fits conferred  by  the  GI  BUI  oI  Rights. 

Both  administration  and  congressional 
sources  reported  last  week  that  termination 
of  the  GI  BUI  l5  tinder  active  consideration 
primarily  lor  three  reasons: 

1.  Wartime  service  Ij  no  longer  Involved. 

2  The  services  are  :!ow  all-volunteer:  there 
are  no  more  lavolur.tary  draftees  in  uniform. 

3.  Pay  and  allowances  are  now  high  enough 
ti  attract  career  mllltar/  personnel:  con- 
sequently, 'Irtige  beneats."  such  as  the  OI 
DUl,  are  no  longer  r.eeded  or  ju-tlfled. 

Granting  the  validity  of  all  three  asser- 
tions, they  do  not,  nonetheless,  add  up  to  an 
adequate  re.ison  for  terminating  the  GI  BUI 

Education  In  and  of  Itself  is  a  positive  ben- 
efit, both  to  the  Individual  who  absorbs  It 
and  to  the  society  of  which  he  becomes  a 
more  productive  member  because  of  his  edu- 
cation. 

Literally  mUlions  of  young  men  and  women 
who  served  In  the  armed  services  during 
World  War  n  were  educated  under  the  OI 
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Bill,  and  It  Is  n:.t  overstating  the  point  to 
insist  that  they  would  not  have  gone  to  col- 
lege, or  university  or  trade  and  professional 
schools  had  ft  not  been  for  the  financial  help 
they  received  from  Uncle  Sam.  Today  those 
individual*  :iro  for  the  most  part  the  tax- 
paying  backbone  of  the  nation's  citizenry. 
The  government's  Investment  In  their  edu- 
cation has  been  repaid  many-fold. 

The  same  reasons  that  made  the  GI  BUI  a 
good  Investment  for  America  In  the  1940's 
make  U  a  good  investment  today.  The  more 
broadlv  educated  a  nation's  citizenry  the 
more  that  nation's  freedoms  and  prosperity 
are  assured. 

SjIf-governmenL  presupposes  an  educated, 
actively  participating  citizenry.  In  school  or 
out  Americans  must  continue  to  learn  if  they 
ore  to  meet  the  mounting  challenges  of  self- 
government  In  a  complex,  technological  age. 

Further,  the  .so-called  "civilian"  aids  to 
edvic.itlon.  student  loans  and  the  like,  are 
pitifully  inadequate  to  the  task.  The  OI  Bill 
is  needed  to  bolster  and  augment  these 
efforts. 

FUiaily,  It  is  at  least  arguable  that  a  great 
many  of  today's  military  volunteers  might 
not  have  signed  on  at  all  If  there  had  been 
no  prospect  of  educational  assistance  after 
their  time   In   uniform  had  elapsed. 

No.  Congress  should  not  abai.don  the  GI 
BUI  of  Rights.  Other  budget  cuts  aie  far  more 
defensible. 
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MIA'S  AND  POWS:    A  REAF- 
FIRMATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1974 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  noted 
with  Interest  the  July  23  remarks  In  the 
CoNGHEssioNAL  RECORD  applauding  the 
Iowa  Republican  State  Convention  for  in- 
cluding a  proamnesty  plank  in  its  plat- 
form. I  am  asking  that  the  following  arti- 
fle  from  my  weekly  newsletter  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  H.ipefully  the  content  will 
reflect  the  views  of  millions  of  Americans 
who  feel  that  our  missing  heroes  5hould 
not  be  forgotten  or  ignored. 
The  newsletter  follows : 

MIA'S  A5CD  POW'a:  A  RKATFtRMATlON 

It  was  with  utter  and  stunned  disbelief 
that  I  read  the  platforms  of  both  political 
parties  In  Iowa  for  1974.  In  totally  incompre- 
hensible moves,  both  parties  now  cry  for  am- 
nesty. The  Democratic  platform  shamefully 
seeks  to  erase  ail  vestiges  of  the  Vietnam  War 
by  proffering  immediate,  unconditional  am- 
nesty to  those  who  deserted  this  country  by 
choice.  The  Republican  statement  was  nearly 
as  offensive. 

Incredibly,  neither  party  made  any  men- 
tion of  the  1.200  valiant  servicemen  missing 
m  action  and  the  prisoners  of  war  stUl  un- 
accounted for  in  Southeast  Asia.  These  were 
the  noble  soldiers  who.  as  Lincoln  once  said, 
gave  their  last  t\\\\  measure  of  devotion  that 
the  nation  might  survive. 

Both  parties  should  hang  their  heads  In 
shame  to  espouse  such  intolerable  policies  of 
amnesty,  for  In  so  doing  they  honor  the  dis- 
honored. But  more  deplorable  by  far  is  the 
position  of  obscurity  to  which  they  would 
relegate  those  who  demonstrated  their  cour- 
age. Is  this  the  way  we  would  repay  the  valor 
of  men  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice?  is 
this  how  we  pay  tribute  to  the  unwavering 
defenders  of  our  nation  by  voiding  their  de- 
votion  and   mettle?  Have   political   futures 


become  so  dear  that  we  would  callously  spurn 
the  courage  of  men  who  perhaps  did  not 
agree  with  the  war.  but  met  their  obligations 
nevertheless.  Is  this  the  new  America?  If 
It  Is,  then  heaven  help  the  republic. 

We  are  asked  to  forgive  and  forget.  Does 
this  mean  we  forgive  those  who  selfishly 
valued  personal  safety  over  moral  obligations 
of  duty  and  honor?  With  faint  hearts,  the 
Vietnam  deserters  and  draft  dodgers  willing- 
ly chose  the  protection  and  security  of  Swe- 
den and  Canada,  a  comfortable  choice  com- 
pared to  the  squalid  cells  our  MIA's  and 
POW's  endured.  We  must  not  forsake  the 
young  men  who  made  the  difficult  decision  to 
answer  the  call  of  duty.  The  odious  sugges- 
tion of  amnesty  has  no  defense  In  Its  sheer 
lack  of  accountability  to  the  dauntless  Amer- 
ican heroes  and  the  famUles  who  agonized  In 
their  continuing  absence.  Because  of  these 
selfless  sacrifices,  we  can  pursue  our  way 
of  life  and  continue  a  democratic  form  of 
government.  Yet,  how  easily  we  forget  the 
sacrifices  of  so  many.  UntU  all  MIA's  and 
POW's  are  returned  home  or  fully  accounted 
for.  X  cannot  forgive,  nor  will  I  forget. 

Forgive  and  forget  .  .  .  the  words  smack  of 
sentiment  that  is  yet  too  early.  For  how  can 
we  forget  the  Gold  Star  mother  with  tears 
breaking  over  her  cheeks,  or  the  young  wife 
who  waits  In  anguished  limbo  for  a  husband 
who  may  never  return,  or  the  reoccurring 
-sadness  of  chUdren  with  no  one  to  call  fa- 
ther? It  Is  for  them  that  our  compassion  and 
sympathy  is  reserved,  not  for  those  who 
turned  their  backs  on  this  country  and  fled. 
Until  our  lasting  obligation  to  the  MIA's. 
POW's  and  their  famUlee  is  fulfilled,  we  can- 
not  forgive. 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  anmesty  can 
be  found  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  on 
any  Memorial  Day.  As  young  children  play 
in  the  grass,  their  mothers  kneel  by  grave- 
sides and  remember  the  father  these  children 
will  never  know.  For  them,  the  c^uestlon  of 
amnesty  has  only  one  answer.  If  we  truly 
cherish  the  men  who  paid  the  ultimate  price 
for  their  country,  we  cannot  now  welcome 
with   open   arms   those   who  gave   nothing. 

My  t\a%  hangs  at  half  mast ! 


THE  COSTLY  GRAIN  TRANSACTION 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2.  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
Permanent  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee, chaired  by  Senator  Jackson,  has  just 
concluded  Its  study  and  issued  its  report 
on  United  States-Russian  grain  trans- 
actions. The  subcommittee's  findings  cor- 
roborate the  GAO  study  done  last  year 
which  labeled  the  Rus.sian  wheat  deal 
the  most  irresponsible,  mismanaged,  and 
costly  grain  transaction  in  our  history. 

The  subcommittee's  findings  also  uack 
up  my  belief  that  we  must  establbn  a 
mechanism  to  prevent  In  the  future  the 
kind  of  economic  di-saster  thet  accom- 
panied the  Soviet  wheat  deal  Any  mas- 
sive or  mismanaged  export  agreement 
can  be  catastrophic,  both  in  terms  of  our 
own  economy,  and  our  ability  to  respond 
to  hardship  in  other  areas  of  the  world. 
This  is  why  I  introduced  H  R.  10844.  the 
Export  Priorities  Act.  to  establish  an  or- 
derly procedure  for  the  allocation  of  our 
food  supplies  and  to  prevent  future  mas- 
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sive  giveaways  like  the  Russian  wheat 
agreement.  If  Congress  fails  to  mandate 
by  law  a  monitoring  and  restraining  of 
our  food  export  program,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  lack  the  assurance  that  another 
Soviet  wheat  deal  cannot  take  place. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  recent  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Long  Island  Press  which 
discusses  the  Soviet  grain  transaction 
and  cites  the  subcommittee's  report.  I 
would  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
a  good  look  at  the  Permanent  Investi- 
gations Subcommittee  report. 

The  article  follows: 

I  From  the  Long  Island  Press) 
The  BmER  Chafp  of  the  Wht.at  Deal 

Most 'Americans  would  agree  that  It  Is  tar 
better  to  do  business  with  the  Soviet  tJnlon 
than  engage  In  economic,  let  aloHe  military, 
brinkmanship. 

However,  that  doesn't  excuse  the  deal  the 
White  House  engineered  two  years  ego.  In 
which  we  .sold  Russia  700  million  bushels  of 
wheat — 26  per  cent  of  that  j-ear's  crop. 

The  Russians  and  large  American  grain 
companies  reaped  a  rich  harvest  m  gram  and 
proflu,  respectively,  but  the  market  price  of 
grain  skyrocketed  here.  Thanks  to  the  re- 
sulcauc  shortage.  Moreover,  the  price  the  So- 
viets paid  was  so  low  that  the  transaction 
wound  up  on  the  red  side  of  the  VJS.  tax- 
payers* ledger. 

A  Senate  subcommittee  concludes  that  the 
deal  was  Ineptly  managed  from  the  start. 
The  subcommittee  chairman.  Sen.  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  D-Wash,,  charged  that  the  sale  was 
born,  nurtured,  and  consummated  In  a  cli- 
mate of  secrecy  and  bureaucratic  negligence. 

The  subcommittee  calls  this  a  sad  Illus- 
tration of  how  "In  pursuit  of  a  worthwhile 
goal,  government  programs  and  omclals  can 
go  astray."  It  also  shows  that  doing  business 
with  other  countries  Is  another  function 
that  has  been  usurped  by  the  wrhlte  House 
Instead  of  being  shared  with  a  fully  Informed 
Congress.  That,  too.  must  stop. 


WISCONSIN  STATE  JOURNAL  CALLS 
FOR  NIXON  IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1974 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Madison  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  which 
is  the  largest  daily  newspaper  published 
in  my  congressional  district  and  which 
traditionally  represents  the  viewpoint  ol 
the  Republican  Party,  has  editorially 
recommended,  on  August  2, 1974,  the  im- 
peachment of  Mr.  Nixon.  The  editorial 
follows; 

Impeach  Nixon 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  no  rea- 
sonable choice  than  to  Impeach  President 
Nixon. 

His  guilt  or  Innocence  of  the  articles  of 
Impeachment  alleging  the  obstruction  of  Jus- 
tice, abuse  of  power  and  spuming  House 
commntee  subpenas.  will  be  decided  by  the 
Senate 

In  the  Upper  House  the  trial  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  follow  many  of  the  procedures 
of  a  court  trial  for  a  criminal  offense.  Both 
the  House,  acting  as  the  prosecutor,  and  the 
President,  would  be  allowed  to  present  wlt- 
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nesfies  and  evidence.  The  President  would 
be  allowed  counsel  and  the  right  to  cross 
examine.  The  trial  would  be  presided  over  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Although  many  Americans  have  already 
declared  the  President  guilty  as  charged,  the 
presumption  of  innocence  has  the  same 
weight  when  the  President  Is  involved  as 
when  any  other  citizen  Is  involved. 

The  Immediate  question,  however.  Is  im- 
peachment, whether  the  President  sbould 
be  put  to  trial. 

The  alternatives  are  unthinkable. 

If  the  President  Is  not  Impeached,  future 
presidents  would.  In  tSect.  be  given  blanket 
Immunity  to  use  the  same  methods  to  pun- 
ish political  enemies  and  Impede  Justice  that 
Nixon  U  accused  of  using. 

The  renowned  historian,  Arthur  Schlealn- 
ger  Jr.  wrote  recently: 

"If  It  declines  to  Impeach  Mr.  Nixon,  Con- 
gress will  Instruct  all  his  successors  that 
nothing  he  has  done  constitutes  an  Impeach- 
able offense  and  that.  If  future  presidents 
are  prepared  to  run  the  political  risk,  they 
are  constitutionally  entitled  to  do  the  same 
things  themselves. 

"They  will  be  free  not  to  execute  the  laws 
faithfully:  not  to  be  responsible  for  the 
crlmli^al  acts  of  their  closest  associates:  not 
to  be  limited  in  any  deed  they  wish  to  com- 
mit in  the  name  of  national  security;  not 
to  be  restrained  In  any  order,  however  im- 
proper they  wish  to  Issue  to  government 
p.gencles:  and  not  to  be  worried  hereafter 
by   any   prospect   of    Impeachment. 

"What  Is  at  stake.  In  short.  Is  the  theory 
In  Senator  Ervln's  phrase  of  'the  constitu- 
tional omnipotence  of  the  President.'  -There 
Is  no  worse  heresy,*  wrote  the  great  historian 
Lord  Acton,  'than  that  the  office  sanctlflee 
the  holder  of  It.*  Congress  has  It  within  Its 
power  In  the  next  three  months  to  vote  that 
heresy  down  or  to  vote  It  up." 

It  is  not  Just  President  Nixon  and  the 
current  generation  of  Americans  who  are  In- 
volved, but  the  future  course  of  this  repub- 
lic for  generations  to  come. 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1974 

Mr  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  11, 
1974,  I  was  privileged  to  be  present  as  a 
theme  session  panelist  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Personnel 
&  Guidance  Association  in  New 
Orleans.  This  program  offered  an  tm- 
usual.  and  I  believe  innovative  educa- 
tional experience,  to  the  9.000  guidance. 
Counseling  Education.  State  University 
counseling,  and  student  personnel  work- 
ers assembled  for  this  convention— a 
mock  congressional  hearing.  Sharing  the 
panel  with  me  was  my  dlstlngtilshed  col- 
league, Mr.  William  Lehman,  of  Florida, 
and  the  panel's  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  jENhiNGS  Randolph. 

In  a  3-hour  format,  Ave  witnesses  from 
APOA— Mrs.  Thelma  T.  Daley,  chair- 
man, guidance  department,  Overlea 
Senior  High  School,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Dr.  Norman  C.  Gysbers,  associate  pro- 
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lesser  of  education,  University  ot  Mis- 
souri, Col'ombia :  Dr.  Marceline  E.  Jaques, 
professor  and  director,  rehabilitation 
counseling  program.  Department  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo;  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Odell.  consultant  on  manpower  services, 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  Dcj^rt- 
ment  of  Labor  and  IndusUy,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.:  and  Dr.  Allan  W.  Purdy.  director, 
student  financial  aid  liervices.  University 
of  Missouri — presented  testimony  before 
our  panel.  They  outlined  the  major  legis- 
lative concerns  of  their  profession  tvithln 
tlie  guidance  and  counseling  subdis- 
ciplines  of  elementar>-  and  secondary 
guidance,  career  guidance,  rehabiliia- 
tion  counseling,  employment  counseling, 
and  higher  education  and  financial  aid. 
The  panelists  questioned  each  witness 
about  their  testimony  and  the  progiam 
concluded  with  audience  participation 
from  the  2,000  assembled  conventioneers 
in  attendance. 

I  particularly  commend  to  your  atten- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  statements 
of  each  witness,  contained  In  the  docu- 
ment "Issues  in  Guidance  and  Counsel- 
ing." available  I-''oin  the  .^lericaii  Per- 
sonnel 4;  Guidance  Association.  Prom  the 
positive  feedback  I  have  received,  I 
imhesitaiingly  recommend  this  type 
Piogram  as  an  example  of  an  outstand- 
i.ig  mean?  of  educating  the  citizenry  in 
the  intricacies  of  the  hearing  and  legi-sla- 
tive  processes.  APG.4  members,  their 
headquarters  staff,  board  of  directors, 
and  government  relations  committee 
Ehould  be  proud  of  their  fine  efforts  in 
this  endeavor. 


CIA  INTERFERENCE  IN  THE  FORMA- 
TION OF  FOREIGN  POLICY 


MOCK  CONGRESSIONAL  HEARINGS 
ON  ISSUES  IN  GUIDANCE  AND 
COUNSELING 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   KIASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Aupuit  2,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  reported  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Friday  that  the  CIA  has  been  instructed 
by  top  officials  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion not  to  interlere  in  the  internal  al- 
fairs  of  Greece  nor  to  play  favorites 
among  Greek  politicians. 

While  I  applaud  the  decision  to  stop 
CIA  intervention  into  Greek  internal  af- 
fairs, this  disclosure  is  one  more  piece  of 
evidence  that  keeps  mounting  and 
mounting  that  the  CIA  has  been  and  is 
unlawfully  intervening  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  countries  around  the  world. 
Hopefully,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  wait 
for  any  more  disclosures  of  CLA  indiscre- 
tions before  Congress  will  act  to  limit 
CIA  intervention  in  the  lormation  of  this 
country's  foreign  policy. 

The  text  of  the  New  York  Times  article 
follows: 

Unitxs  States  Said  To  Orocb  CIA  To  CcaTAn. 

Role  in  Grcecr 

(By  Darld  Binder! 

W.A5HIKCTON,  .August  1. — The  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  has  reportedly  been  in- 
structed by  top  oDclala  or  tbe  Nixon  Adnln- 
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Istnition  not  to  Interfere  in  the  Internal  af- 
fairs ot  Greece  nor  to  play  favorites  among 
Greek  politicians. 

These  orders,  according  to  well-placed  of- 
ficials, reflect  the  current  thinking  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger  and  of  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence.  William  E.  Colby— 
that  Americans  should  keep  out  of  the  poli- 
tics of  other  countries  as  much  as  possible. 
T^ie  CIA.  is  said  to  have  been  deeply  In- 
volved In  Greek  politics  for  25  years. 

Until  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  Athens  mil- 
itary Junta,  according  to  high  American  offi- 
cials andi  to  Greek  sources,  American  opera- 
tives remained  quite  close  to  the  men  in 
power  In  Greece. 

A  United  States  specialist  on  Greece  said 
that  the  C.I.A.  continued  to  maintain  about 
60  full-time  operatives  in  Greece  and  that 
some  had  been  there  15  years  or  longer. 

The  agency,  the  specialist  said,  had  close 
contact  not  only  with  George  Papadopoulos. 
the  Greek  colonel  who  led  the  1967  coup,  but 
also  with  his  successor.  Brig.  Gen.  Demetrlos 
loannldes. 

Mr  Papadopoulos.  who  was  deposed  last 
November,  was  among  many  Greek  political 
and  military  figures  who  received  personal 
subsidies  over  many  years  from  the  intelli- 
gence agency,  two  United  States  officials  said. 
Another  source  said  Mr.  PapadopouIo«J  had 
received  money  from  the  agency  since  1952. 

The  CJ-A.  stopped  Its  subsidies  for  Greek 
political  figrires  about  two  years  ago.  a  high 
American  official  said. 

The  operative  closest  to  General  loannldes 
was  iald  to  have  been  Peter  Roromllas,  a 
Greek -American  who  also  went  by  the  name 
of  Korom.  An  American  official  said  Mr. 
KoromOas  had  been  sent  to  Athens  to  con- 
fer with  General  loannldes  shortly  before 
the  July  15  coup  in  Cyprus,  which  was  bead- 
ed by  Greek  officers. 

•PAPAOOPOUMia  IS  KT  BOT" 

James  M.  Potts,  the  agency's  station  chief 
In  Athens  from  1968  to  1972.  was  described 
as  having  been  on  close  terms  throughout  his 
stay  there  with  Mr.  Papadoooulos. 

Mr.  Potta  was  listed  as  a  political  officer  In 
the  Amerlcsji  Embassy.  He  served  earlier  In 
Athens  from  1960  to  1964  as  deputy  station 
chief  of  the  intelligence  agency. 

A  State  E>epartment  official  said  that  when 
Ut.  Potts  left  Athens  in  August.  1972.  his 
farewell  parly  was  attended  by  virtually  every 
member  of  the  military  Junta.  The  American 
Ambassador.  Henry  J.  Tasca  seeing  who  was 
present,  turned  and  walked  out.  the  source 
said,  after  which  he  sent  a  cablegram  to 
Washington  protesting  Mr.  Potts's  action. 

Mr.  Tasca  bad  adopted  a  chilly  attitude  to- 
ward the  Athens  junta  and  was  appalled  that 
the  CI. A  station  chief  would  give  a  party 
that  contradicted  the  position  the  American 
Amtiassador  had  taken. 

State  Department  officials  who  have  served 
In  Greece  commented  in  background  inter- 
views on  what  they  described  as  a  negative 
role  played  in  the  past  by  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  In  Greek  affairs. 

One  of  them  mentioned  John  M.  Maury, 
the  agency's  station  chief  tn  Athens  from 
1962  to  1968. 

"Maury  worked  on  behalf  of  the  palace  In 
1M6."  the  official  said. 

•"He  helped  King  Constantlne  buy  Center 
Union  Deputies  so  that  the  George  Papan- 
dreou  Government  was  toppled." 

Mr.  Maury.  61.  left  the  agency  somewhat 
more  than  a  year  ago  and  la  now  AsslsUnt 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Congressional 
Relations 

Although  generally  leaning  to  Greek  con- 
servative politicians,  the  agency  Olrted 
briefly  with  the  variant  in  Greek  politics 
offered  by  George  Papandreou  and  his  Har- 
vard-educated son,  Andreas,  in  the  early 
nine  teen -sixties,  a  former  Greek  official  said. 
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"In  the  beginning,  say  about  1962  or  '63, 
the  C.I.A.  used  Andreas  aa  an  agent,  as  a  re- 
source and  supported  him,"  the  Greek  sald. 
"Hls  buddy  was  Campbell,"  he  added,  refer- 
ring to  Laughlln  A.  Campbell,  the  C.I.A. 
station  chief  from  1999  to  1962. 

AGENT  BEAS5IGI4ED  AFTER  PROTEST 

In  his  1970  book,  "Democracy  at  Gun- 
point." Andreas  Papandreou  describes  a  scene 
in  1961  in  which  he  had  an  altercation  with 
Mr.  Campbell. 

Now  retired  and  living  m  Washington,  Mr. 
Campbell  declined  to  talk  with  a  reporter 
about  his  Greek  service. 

A  knowledgeable  Greek  said  that  Stavls 
Milton,  an  operative  who  objected  to  the 
"cozy"  relationship  between  the  agency  and 
the  Junta  leaders  over  the  last  seven  years. 
was  moved  out  of  Greece  and  sent  to  Iran 
and  later  to  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Milton  was  described  as  one  of  nu- 
merous Greuk-Americans  recruited  by  the 
agency  In  the  early  days  of  its  operations  in 
Greece.  Another  was  said  to  be  Thomas  H. 
Karamesslnes.  a  57-year-oId  New  Yorker  who 
served  in  Athens  from  1947  to  1948.  during 
the  Greek  struggle  against  Communist  In- 
surgents, then  again  as  station  chief  from 
1951  to  1953. 

Mr.  Karamesslnes  rose  to  be  head  of  the 
agency's  clandestine  sen-ices  before  his  re- 
tirement, recently. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  al.so  used 
enterprises  of  Thomas  A.  Pappas,  the  75- 
year-old  Greek -American  Industrialist,  as  a 
cover  for  Its  operations  In  Greece,  according 
to  the  Greek  source. 

A  spokesman  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
agency.  In  Langley.  Va.,  said  he  had  no  gen- 
eral comment  on  the  allegations.  He  did  say. 
however,  that  ClJi.  agents  follow  orders  ap- 
proved at  the  highest  level  In  Washington. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  JACKSON  B.  CHASE 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLLISTER 

or    NC8SA5KA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Augitst  2,  1974 

Mr.  McCOLUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
v.'ould  Ukc  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
remember,  along  with  other  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  one  of 
our  former  colleagues,  Jackson  B.  Chase. 
A  Nebraska  Congressman  from  1955  to 
1957,  Mr,  Chase  exemplified  the  dedi- 
cated leadership  we  all  strive  to  achieve 
in  public  office. 

Although  bom  in  Nebraska,  he  spent 
his  early  life  in  California  and  Illinois. 
He  attended  the  University  of  Nebraska 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School  in  1913.  He  began 
practicing  law  in  Chicago,  joined  the 
Army  during  World  War  I,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Nebraska. 

Public  service  started  there  when  he 
became  assistant  attorney  general  for  2 
years,  1921-22.  Mr.  Chase  practiced  law 
in  Omaha  from  1923  to  1942,  when  he 
once  again  interrupted  his  career  to 
serve  as  a  major  in  the  Judge  .Wvocate 
General's  Department  during  World 
War  n. 

He  was  legal  adviser  to  the  Omaha 
Welfare  Board  in  1930-31  and  a  member 
of  the  State  legislature  in  1933-34.  Mr. 
Chase  served  as  chairman  of  the  Ne- 
braska  Liquor   Control   Commission   in 
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1945-46.  In  1946  he  was  appointed  Judge 
of  the  Fourth  Judicial  District  Court  of 
Nebraska,  was  elected  to  the  post  in 
1948  and  again  In  1952  and  served  until 
his  resignation  in  1954  to  run  for  Con- 
gress. He  was  not  a  candidate  for  re- 
nomination  in  1956,  but  did  run  again 
for  the  Judicial  post  and  held  the  posi- 
tion until  1960. 

Throughout  his  career,  Mr.  Chase 
demonstrated  a  true  concern,  not  only 
for  the  function  of  government,  but  for 
the  people  it  represents.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  honoring  the  memory 
of  this  hard-working  man,  who  served 
his  State  so  well. 
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Small  Business  Administration  can  meet 
Its  responsibilities  to  the  people  in  great- 
est need  without  any  unnecessary  delay 
or  inconvenience  to  them. 


LAUDS  SBA   FOR  OPENING   DISAS- 
TER  ASSISTANCE  OFFICES 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF   FLOBIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  Z.  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  week  of  June  24,  Pinellas 
County,  Fla.,  most  of  which  comprises 
my  congressional  district,  received  more 
than  20  inches  of  rain.  This  one  week's 
total  exceeded  the  total  rainfall  for  the 
first  6  months  of  1974.  As  a  result,  ex- 
tensive flooding  was  caused  throughout 
the  county,  not  only  in  the  flood-prone 
areas,  and  thousands  of  persons  suffered 
excessive  damage  to  their  homes  and 
property. 

The  State  ot  Florida  was  rather  slow 
in  submitting  the  data  required  for  a 
disaster  declaration — removing  the  air 
of  urgency  of  this  situation.  As  a  result, 
the  Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Admin- 
istration and  the  President  did  not  be- 
lieve the  damage  was  sufficient  enough  to 
warrant  a  major  disaster  declaration 
for  the  area.  Both,  however,  recom- 
mend that  the  Small  Busines5  Admin- 
istration's disaster  relief  program  should 
be  implemented.  This  would  give  the 
same  assistance  to  the  private  property 
owner  which  would  have  been  available 
had  a  disaster  declaration  by  the  Presi- 
dent been  issued,  The  Small  Business 
Administration  concurred,  and  It  Is  now 
accepting  applications  for  relief  from 
private  property  owners  in  Its  Tampa 
and  Miami  field  offices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration did  not  initially  plan  to 
staff  an  office  In  Pinellas  County — the 
county  which  was  most  severely  struck 
by  the  torrential  rains.  Having  brought 
this  fact  to  the  attention  of  SBA  officials. 
I  was  pleased  when  they  agreed  to  open 
two  temporary  disaster  assistance  offices 
in  Pinellas  County  on  Monday  morning. 
One  will  be  In  St.  Petersburg,  the  other 
in  Largo. 

This  action  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration reaffirms  my  belief  that  it 
willingly  and  without  delay  makes  itself 
accessible  to  people  in  need  of  emergency 
assistance,  and  I  commend  Mr.  Kleppe 
and  his  staff  for  opening  disaster  relief 
offices  in  Pinellas  County,  so  that  the 


OMB  PUSHES  TRADE  WITH  REDS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF  UICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  it  Is 
Indeed  shameful  to  relate  that  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  decided 
to  end  export  promotion  subsidies  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1975.  Here  we  are  with 
more  trade  deficits  looming  ahead  and 
OMB  sees  fit  to  reduce  our  efforts  to  ex- 
pand trade.  And — if  this  were  not  bad 
enough,  there  is  going  to  be  an  exception 
to  this  policy.  Promotion  activities  for 
trade  ixith  the  Communist  nations  will 
continue.  More  wheat  deals  anyone?  The 
story  from  the  American  Metal  Market 
&  Metalworking  News  of  July  29.  1974. 
follows : 

OMB  Hrrs  Fed  Acenctes  WrrH  Memo  Cxjttx^g 

Trade  Promotion  AcTivmES 

(By  Rick  Belous) 

Washintgtok. — The  White  House*  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  has  Issued 
an  Intragovemment  memo  telling  federal 
agencies  to  end  export  promotion  subsidies 
during  fiscal  year  1975.  It  was  learned  last 
week. 

Ttie  OMB  memo  states  that  federal  export 
promotion  activities,  except  to  communist 
couowlea,  must  operate  "on  a  full  cost  re- 
covery basis"  during  fiscal  1975. 

Industry  and  government  trade  experts 
said  this  order  will  force  the  Commerce  De- 
partment to  reduce,  and  in  many  cases  elim- 
inate, most  of  Its  trade  promotion  activities. 

Currently  the  Commerce  Department  spon- 
sors numerous  trade  missions  and  operates 
trade  centers  in  foreign  countries. 

According  to  these  soiu-ces  the  OMB  order 
win  have  the  net  effect  on  forcing  the  Com- 
merce Department  out  of  the  trade  mission 
business,  except  for  communist  countries. 

The  order  wUl  also  force  the  Commerce 
Department  to  close  most  of  Its  trade  centers, 
except  those  in  communist  countries. 

As  reported  In  these  columns,  OMB  seven 
weeks  ago  started  an  intense  cost-benefit 
analysis  of  the  federal  government's  trade 
promotion  activities.  One  Industry  source, 
who  was  angered  by  the  OMB  move,  claimed 
that  the  White  House  group  had  made  up  Its 
mind  to  "use  the  knife"  before  the  study 
was  even  started.  A  second  Industry  source 
claimed  "this  cost-benefit  analysis  was  Just 
a  sham." 

Also,  the  OMB  wants  the  Commerce  De- 
partment to  start  billing  firms  for  all  trade 
services  performed  by  American  embassies. 
Currently  United  States  embassies,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  provide  numerous  free  services 
and  aid  American  firms  doing  business  over- 
seas. 

OMB  spokesmen  have  confirmed  that  a 
study  Is  underway,  but  they  have  denied  any 
firm  decision  has  been  made  atwut  trade  mis- 
sions and  trade  centers. 

According  to  government  sources,  this  OMB 
move  win  save  the  U.S.  Treasury  about  $30- 
milUon  a  year,  and  the  OMB  decision  is  part 
federal  budget  cost  cutting. 

Metalworking  and  metal  firms  have  In- 
creasingly   used   federal   government   trade 
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promotion  services.  Many  foreign  trade  deals 
have  been  the  direct  result  of  such  services. 

As  one  official  put  It.  "the  US.  Treasury 
gets  back  more  than  this  ftSO-mUllon  a  year 
In  added  tax  revenue  created  by  expanded 
export  sales. 

Others  point  out  that  many  foreign  gov- 
ernments pay  the  entire  cost  of  their  trade 
missions.  For  example,  one  trade  expert 
claimed  that  English  Government  "Is  picking 
up  the  entire  tab  for  one  of  their  trade 
missions  coming  there  this  year." 

A  second  trade  executive  noted  that  the 
OMB  move  "win  hurt  the  medium  to  small 
companies.  The  giant  firms  wlU  be  able  to 
continue  trade  promotion.  But  what  about 
the  small  company.  Even  If  It  has  the  $15,000 
to  shell  out  for  homework  and  exploration 
of  export  sales,  they  still  won't  be  able  to 
get  similar  services." 

OMB  Is  also  reportedly  studying  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  and  Domestic  Interna- 
tional Sales  Corporations  (DISC) .  Under  the 
latter  program,  a  firm  is  allowed  to  defer 
paying  taxes  on  export  sales. 

The  general  thrust  of  "full  cost  recovery" 
so  far  Is  fait  accompli,  according  to  Indus- 
try and  government  executives,  but  the  OMB 
move  can  still  be  partially  blocked,  they  in- 
sist. 

Besides  subsidies  to  Communist  trade  mis- 
sions, the  Federal  Government  may  stlU  sub- 
sidize trade  promotion  services  for  some  "first 
place"  deals,  llits  would  mean  a  firm,  whlcb 
has  never  traded  tn  a  specific  area,  could 
receive  some  subsidies  on  the  first  deal.  But 
after  this,  "full  cost  recovery  would  be  In 
effect. 


THE  DEATH  OF  WAYNE  MORSE:  A 
LOSS  FOR  RESPONSmiUTy  IN 
POUTICS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 

OP  MICHIGAN 
at  TBE  HODSE  OP- REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1974 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  pub- 
lic officials  manage  to  retain  their  In- 
dependence of  mind  and  action  In  the 
face  of  intense  pressures  to  compromise 
and  conform.  Wayne  Morse  was  such  a 
man.  He  personified  a  spirit  of  individual 
commitment  and  social  responsibility 
throughout  his  30  years  of  public 
service.  He  legislated  and  debated  with 
great  honesty  and  with  greater  vision 
than  manj'  of  his  contemporaries  appre- 
ciated. 

During  his  first  term  In  the  Senate,  he 
demonstrated  that  his  concern  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  took  priority 
over  the  constraints  of  party  dogma.  As 
a  Republican,  he  aroused  the  Ire  of  his 
fellow  partisans  by  vigorously  support- 
ing President  Truman's  veto  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Labor  Act.  Senator  Morse  could 
not  support  the  Presidential  candidate 
and  platform  of  his  party  in  1952,  and 
he  had  the  courage  to  act  on  his  beliefs, 
returning  to  the  Senate  in  1953  as  an  In- 
dependent and  then  Joining  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  1955. 

In  addition  to  his  lasting  interests  In 
civil  rights,  education,  and  foreign  pol- 
icy, Senator  Morse  was  among  the  earli- 
est proponents  of  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  a  goal  we  are  only  now 
beginning  to  achieve.  But  of  all  the  in- 
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dependent  positions  which  he  took  dur- 
ing his  distinguished  career,  perhaps  the 
most  courageous  was  his  opposition  to 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  In  1964.  It 
is  particularly  tragic  that,  within  2 
months,  we  have  lost  the  two  Senators. 
Senator  Morse  and  Senator  Ernest 
Gruening  of  Alaska,  who  correctly  antic- 
ipated the  tragic  consequences  of  Amer- 
ican inten'ention  in  Vietnam. 

Although  Wayne  Mor.e  lost  his  bid  for 
reelection  to  the  Senate  in  1964.  he  con- 
tinued Ills  active  efforts  against  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  In  support  of  human  rights 
and  the  protection  ot  the  environment. 
It  is  fitting  that  thk  great  man  died  do- 
ing what  he  loved  most — speaking  with 
the  people  of  America,  and  telling  them 
the  truth. 


TRIBDTE  TO  WAYNE  MORSE 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALJrORKU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1974 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  mark  the  passing  of 
Wayne  Morse,  former  Senator  from 
Oregon,  and  wish  to  pay  final  tribute 
to  this  truly  dedicated  and  moral  man. 
A  strong  and  early  critic  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  Morse  will  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  only  two  Senators  who,  on 
August  7, 1964,  voted  against  the  orlgrlnal 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  It  was  on  this 
day  that  Morse  said : 

I  believe  that  history  wlU  record  that  w© 
have  toade  a  great  mistake  In  subverting  and 
circumrentlng  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  ...  by  means  of  this  resolu- 
tion. As  I  argued  earlier  today  at  great 
length,  we  are  In  effect  giving  the  Presi- 
dent .  .  .  warmakmg  powers  In  the  absence 
of  a  declaration  of  war.  I  believe  that  to  he 
a  historic  mlstalce. 

He  was,  of  course,  right. 

It  was  this,  against  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  which  contributed  to  Morse's 
defeat  in  1968,  as  It  also  was  a  factor  In 
the  defeat  of  Ernest  Gruening.  the  other 
dissenting  Senator. 

Morse's  unflinching  opposition  to  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Vietnam  from  the 
ver>'  start,  is  just  one  example  of  his 
strong  convictions,  which  often  placed 
him  on  the  side  of  unpopular  causes.  In 
the  early  1950's  he  fought  for  civil  rights 
legislation  and  was  also  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  trade  imions. 

For  24  years  Wayne  Morse  served  in 
the  Senate — first  as  a  Republican,  then 
as  an  Independent,  and  finally  as  a 
Democrat.  He  was  above  all  else  a  man 
of  conviction  who  dealt  with  each  issue 
on  its  own  merit  and  would  not  com- 
promise his  stand  to  conform  with  party 
lines. 

As  a  young  man  be  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  then  went  on  to 
receive  degrees  of  law  from  both  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  Columbia 
University.  He  became  dean  of  the 
law  school  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
and  subsequently  achieved  recognition  as 
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an  outstanding  labor  arbitrator.  His  bril- 
liance and  dedication  was  reflected  in  his 
outstanding  v.ork  in  Congress. 

Defeat  in  1968  did  not  cause  Morse 
to  give  up  Ills  political  aspirations.  In 
fact,  he  was  actively  campaigning  for  a 
seat  in  the  Senate  only  a  few  days  before 
ills  death  and  had  recently  won  the 
Democratic  nomination. 

Wayne  Morse's  passing  was  indeed 
untimely.  His  fortitude  and  foresight, 
combined  with  a  patriotism  dedicated  to 
peace,  will  be  greatly  missed. 


1974  SURVEY  RESULTS 


HON.  RALPH  S.  REGULA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  August  2,  11)74 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
May.  I  mailed  a  questionnaire  to  each 
household  in  the  16th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. A  large  number  have  been  returned 
to  my  olEce.  To  date,  about  25.000  people 
have  responded.  This  Is  an  increase  of 
nearly  8.000  respondents  over  1973. 

A  special  effort  was  made  to  insiu-e 
that  the  questions  were  fair  and  im- 
partial. The  experience  and  results  of 
my  1973  questionnaire  made  this,  in  my 
opinion,  a  better  questionnaire. 

Printed  below  are  the  results  of  this 
survey  and  my  comments. 

The  first  section  of  the  questiotmalre 
asked  respondents  to  L'st  three  problems 
Congress  should  act  upon  this  year. 
There  were  many  opinions.  The  three 
most  frequent  answers  were  inflation, 
health  care,  and  Impeachment.  Each  of 
these  issues  was  covered  by  a  separate 
question  in  the  second  part  of  the  survey. 

The  inflation  question  was  the  one 
most  frequently  answered.  The  majority 
responding— 58.4  percent— wanted  less 
Government  spending  either  by  reducing 
taxes  and  spending  or  by  balancing  the 

budget.  A  sizable  number — 33.1  percent 

wanted  relief  from  rising  prices  by  means 
of  wage  and  price  controls.  A  tax  in- 
crease was  the  least  popular  way  to  deal 
with  Inflation— only  1.2  percent  favored 
a  tax  hike.  As  to  what  course  to  take.  7.1 
percent  were  undecided. 

Federal  financing  of  election  cam- 
paigns was  the  second  most  answered 
question.  The  same  question  was  asked 
In  the  1973  questionnaire.  In  May.  1973. 
71.4  percent  were  against  federally 
funded  elections.  This  year  the  number 
favoring  Federal  financing  increased 
from  25.6  to  30.8  percent,  while  those 
opposed  to  Federal  funding  dropped 
from  71.4  to  63.1  percent:  5.9  percent 
were  undecided.  While  there  has  been 
some  change  toward  Federal  financing 
of  elections,  the  strong  majority  is  op- 
posed to  the  idea. 

The  last  four  questions,  health  care, 
Watergate  and  impeachment,  off-shore 
drilling,  and  strip  mine  reclamation  drew 
an  approximately  equal  number  of  re- 
sponses. 
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Concerning  health  care.  68.2  percent 
now  feel  that  some  form  of  Government 
health  assistance  Is  needed,  be  it  com- 
plete coverage.  24.2  percent:  major  illness 
coverage,  23.5  percent;  or  Government 
coverage  of  low-income  pes-sons.  20.5  per- 
cent. The  remainder  thought  business 
should  provide  health  protection.  13.8 
percent,  or  that  no  new  programs  should 
be  started.  17.8  percent.  More  people  now 
favor  a  national  system  of  health  insur- 
pjice  than  when  I  asked  a  similar  ques- 
tion last  year.  In  1973,  54.6  favored  na- 
tional health  insurance  versus  40.9 
against. 

Opinion  about  Watergate  and  im- 
peachment was  more  evenly  distributed 
than  any  other  question.  If  A  and  C  are 
co.mbined,  they  show  that  38.4  percent 
of  those  responding  want  the  investiga- 
tions to  stop.  Many  fear  that  the  effects 
of  the  investigations  would  lie  more 
harmful  than  helpful. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  B  and  E  are 
combined,  they  show  that  48.4  percent  of 
those  responding  wish  to  see  the  in- 
vestigations continue.  Of  those.  17.4  per- 
cent want  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  continue  its  investigation  to  deter- 
mine if  there  is  enough  evidence  to  sup- 
port articles  of  impeachment;  31.4  per- 
cent believe  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  vote  articles  of  Impeachment  and 
the  Senate  should  conduct  a  formal  trial 
to  establish  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
President  Nixon. 

Finally.  13.0  percent  believe  Mr.  Nixon 
should  resign  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
These  answers  show  strong  and  divided 
feelings  about  the  issue. 

The  last  two  questions  concerning  en- 
erg\'  and  conservation  were  approved  by 
large  majorities.  On  the  continental 
shelf.  71.3  percent  want  drilling.  An 
overwhelming  majority  desire  a  Federal 
strip  mine  law:  80.5  percent  want  a  Fed- 
eral Isw  requiring  strip-mined  land  to 
be  reclaimed. 

Because  of  space  limitations,  only  a 
lirrited  number  of  questions  could  be 
asked.  Many  people,  however,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  space  for  additional  com- 
ments. Impeachment,  Inflation,  foreign 
aid.  Government  spending,  aid-to-the- 
aged.  requests  and  comments  about  my 
job  as  Congressman  were  most  frequently 
mentioned,  I  appreciate  these  helpful 
thoughts. 

I  would  like  to  publicly  thank  all  those 
who  took  time  to  respond  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire. 
The  questionnaire  follows: 

1974  SURV-ET  ReSITLTS 

1.  Events  surrounding  the  Watergate  In- 
cident have  caused  public  concern  alwut 
honesty  In  government  and  the  activities  of 
the  Nixon  Administration.  Which  of  the  fol- 
lowing Is  closest  to  your  opinion? 

n.  President  Nixon  Is  Innocent — It's  time 
to  stop  all  Investigations  and  get  on  to  other 
things.  22.2  percent. 

b.  The  Bouse  of  Representatives  should 
continue  Its  Investigation  to  determine  If 
there  Is  enough  evidence  to  support  Articles 
of  Impeachment.  17.4  percent. 

c.  President  Nixon  may  be  guilty  of  wrong- 
doing but  he  has  ijeen  punished  enough. 
Allow  him  to  continue  In  office.  16.2  percent. 

d.  President  NUon  has  lost  his  eSectlva- 
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ness  and  should  resign  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  13.0  percent. 

e.  The  House  of  Representatives  should 
vote  Articles  of  Impeachment  and  the  Senate 
should  conduct  a  formal  trial  to  establish 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  President  Nixon, 
31.0  percent. 

2.  What  action  should  Congress  take  to 
curb  Inflation  without  recession? 

a.  Authorize  standby  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. 33.1  percent. 

b.  Reduce  Federal  taxes  and  spending,  31.8 
percent. 

c.  Increase  Federal  taxes,  1.2  percent. 

d.  Balance  the  Federal  budget,  26.6 
percent. 

e.  Undecided,  7.1  percent. 

3.  Congress  Is  working  on  health  care 
legislation  this  year.  Which  would  you 
prefer? 

a.  A  government  plan  covering  basic  medi- 
cal care  for  everyone.  24.2  percent. 

b.  A  government  plan  covering  major  lU- 
nesses.  23.6  percent. 

c.  Continued  reliance  on  private  plans  but 
the  government  would  pay  for  low  income 
persons.  20.S  percent. 

d.  Require  that  employers  provide  health 
Insurance.  13.8  percent. 

e.  No  new  programs.  17.8  percent. 

The  next  three  questions  were  answered 
either  by  a  Yes.  No.  or  Undecided. 

4.  Should  Federal  tax  doUars  be  used  to 
finance  election  campaigns? 

a.  Tea.  30.8  percent. 

b.  No.  63.1  percent. 

c.  Undecided.  5.9  percent. 

5.  Would  you  favor  a  Federal  law  requir- 
ing that  lands  used  for  coal  strip  mining  be 
reclaimed  even  If  It  will  raise  the  average 
electric  bin  by  a  small  amount? 

a.  Yes.  80.5  percent. 

b.  No.  14.1  percent. 

c.  Undecided.  5.3  percent. 

6.  Should  the  government  allow  drilling 
for  on  on  the  outer  continental  shelf  (in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  and  PaciSle 
Oceans)? 

a.  Yes,  71.3  percent. 

b.  No,  16.6  percent. 

c.  Undecided.  12.0  percent. 

The  distribution  by  age  group  of  those 
who  responded  to  the  questloimalre  la  Indi- 
cated below. 

a.  18-25  years.  12.7  percent. 

b.  26-34  5'ears.  21.5  percent. 

c.  35-54  years.  35.4  percent. 

d.  55-64  years.  W.8  percent. 

e.  65-over,  13.4  percent. 
Questionnaire  results  are  rounded  to  the 

nearest  tenth.  Where  the  totals  do  not  add 
to  100  percent  the  difference  is  due  to  round- 
ing. 


ANNDPLTE  CHOSEN  PRESIDENT  OP 
NEW  YORK  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF   NEW    YOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1974 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
distinguished  constituents.  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Dulye  of  Walden,  N.Y.,  has  been 
accorded  the  honor  of  being  chosen  as 
the  first  woman  president  in  the  history 
of  the  New  York  Press  Association. 

Ann  Dulye  is  vice  president  of  the 
Walden  Printing  Co.,  and  along  with 
her  husband,  Ray,  publishes  the  award- 
winning  Walden  Citizen  Herald  and  the 
Stewart  Citizen  in  Newburgh,  N.Y. 
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Raymond  Dulye  served  as  president  of 
the  State  association  In  1963,  and  to- 
gether they  are  the  first  husband-and- 
wlfe  team  to  hold  this  office. 

The  Dulyes,  who  have  been  active  In 
their  commimlty  affairs,  have  tieen  prom- 
inently active  in  the  affairs  of  the  New 
York  State  Press  Association  lor  many 
years. 

Mrs.  Dulye  began  her  newspaper  ca- 
reer on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Middle- 
town  Times  Herald,  In  my  hometown, 
Middletown,  N.Y.  In  1952,  the  Dulyes 
acquired  the  Walden  Citizen  Herald,  and 
in  the  years  since  they  have  seen  this 
fine  weekly  newspaper  grow,  under  their 
guiding  hands,  into  one  of  the  best  in  our 
State. 

The  presentation  of  the  press  associ- 
ation president's  gavel  to  Mrs.  Dulye 
took  place  at  the  first  truly  interna- 
tional press  convention,  which  was  held 
last  week  in  Toronto.  Canada.  This  con- 
clave brought  together  representatives 
from  the  New  York  Press  Association, 
the  National  Newspaper  Association  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Canadian 
Community  Newspaper  Association. 

Since  this  is  the  first  time  this  honor 
has  been  accorded  a  woman.  I  wanted 
to  share  this  honor  with  my  colleagues. 
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LET'S  HOLD  HANDS  FOR 
BICENTENNIAL 


THADDEUS  DULSKI  RETIRES 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  know,  Congressman  Thaddeus  Ddlski 
has  announced  that  he  will  retire  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  end 
of  this  session.  Tliough  a  significantly 
large  number  of  Members  have  already 
announced  their  intention  to  retire  at  the 
end  of  this  Congress.  Mr.  Dulski  will  be 
among  those  most  sorely  missed. 

As  Representative  from  New  York's 
37th  Congressional  District.  Congress- 
man Ddlski  brought  an  inspiring  sense 
of  decency  and  diligence  to  his  work  in 
the  Congress.  Furthermore,  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  he  consistently  displayed 
compassion,  iierseverance.  and  a  great 
deal  of  legislative  skill  in  dealing  with  the 
matters  that  came  before  his  committee. 

In  addition,  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  working  on  this  committee 
with  Congressman  Dulski.  Again,  his 
performance  has  been  characterized  by 
dedication  and  a  willingness  to  work  to 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  make  life 
better  for  our  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportimity  to  extend  my  best  wishes  to 
Congressman  Dolski  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement,  and  to  thank  him  not 
only  for  the  many  contributions  he  made 
to  the  people  of  his  district,  but  for  the 
contributions  he  made  to  America  as 
well. 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1974 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Wouldn't 
it  be  wonderful,"  asks  Elizabeth  Cleland 
In  the  July  14  issue  of  the  Washington 
Star-News,  "if  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 
1976.  we  held  hands  from  coast  to  coast?" 

She  goes  on : 

Wouldn't  It  be  wonderful  if  we  could  do 
soinct:hlng  to  reassure  ourselves  and  each 
other  and  the  rest  of  the  world  that  this  l3 
a  great  country  and  that  we  love  It  very 
much. 

It  would,  indeed,  and  that  is  just  what 
my  constituent,  Mrs.  Marietta  B.  Lazzo 
of  Park  Forest.  111.,  had  in  mind  when  she 
suggested  that  Americans  celebrate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  our  Nation's  birth 
by  joining  hands  to  form  a  human  chain 
from  coast  to  coast.  I  put  Mrs.  Lazzo's 
letter  in  the  Record  on  July  22.  and  have 
sent  her  idea  to  Administrator  John  W. 
Warner  of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Administration  for  his  consid- 
eration. 

In  the  foUov.ing  article  Miss  Cleland 
supports  Mrs.  Lazzo's  proposal  and  tells 
how  she  came  to  have  the  same  thought: 
(From  the  Washington  Star-News.  July  24. 

1974) 

Let's  Hold  Hapjds — Fhom  Sea   to  Skikikg 

Sea 

(By  Elizabeth  Cleland) 

Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  If.  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  1976.  we  held  hands  from  coast  to 
coast'? 

Wouldn't  It  be  wonderful  if  we  could  do 
someihlng  to  reassure  ourselves  and  each 
other  and  the  rest  of  the  world  that  this  Is 
a  gre:it  country  and  that  we  love  It  very,  very 
much? 

Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful? 

And  why  couldn't  we  do  it?  There  are  roads 
across  every  inch  of  the  three-ihousand-odd 
miles.  And  there  are  enough  of  ua 

This  delirious  scheme  came  to  me  while 
watching  a  political  telethon  on  television. 
We  were  being  treated  to  bits  and  pieces  ot 
patriotic  speech  and  song  when  the  program 
was  interrupted  with  the  shocking  news  ot 
the  shootuig  in  Atlanta  of  Marun  Luther 
King's  mother.  Poor  Atlanta.  I  thought  I  wish 
I  could  hold  their  hand.  (I  ha\c  visited  At- 
lanta only  once,  but  I  have  a  feeling  for  it. 
I'm  rather  soft  about  American  cities,  to  tell 
the  truth.  I'm  forever  holding  up  soft-drink 
bottles  and  sending  greetings  to  the  city 
named  on  the  bottom.  "Hello,  all  you  folks 
in  Akron.  Ohio,"  I  say,  or  "How's  it  going, 
NashvUle?" 

And  from  there  It  was  an  easy  leap.  Let's 
hold  hands  from  "California  to  the  New  York 
Island."  Let's  bold  hands  because  we  care 
about  each  other  and  becatise  we've  been 
through  a  lot  lately.  And.  I.  for  one,  want 
to  do  something  special  on  our  200tb  anniver- 
sary— something  more  than  a  picnic  or  fire- 
works or  watching  a  televised  speech.  I  want 
to  put  myself  on  the  line. 

Is  it  possible?  Anything  la  possible,  la  my 
attitude.  We  had  men  playing  golf  on  the 
moon  a  couple  of  years  ago.  We  can  do  it. 

I  mulled  this  Idea  around  for  a  few  days 
and  then  threw  it  out.  I  dldnt  throw  It  very 
far  at  first.  Just  to  the  next  room,  where 
Friend  Husband  was  playing  cards.  He  stared 
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at  ms  tor  a  long  minute  and  then  whispered 
one  word,  "Tremendous." 

The  next  day  I  threw  U  a  little  further. 
I  presented  U  with  a  bit  ot  a  buUd-up  at  a 
largish  lunch  of  colleagues.  I  feared  boots 
and  jeers  from  this  sophisticated,  news- 
hardened  group,  and  Instead  I  got  cheers 
and  ves.  tears.  (These  from  a  particularly  de- 
lightful co-worker,  young  and  cute  and 
bright  as  two  buttons.  She  dabbed  at  her 
eyes,  smearing  her  eye-liner,  and  said  in  her 
impeccable  Upper  Case  British  accent.  "And 
it's  not  even  my  country.") 

One  more  test.  A  triple -birthday  party  in 
my  home  town  of  Falls  Church  brought  to- 
gether a  good-sized  crowd  of  people  who 
care  for  each  other  and  who  care  for  the 
country.  We  all  feel  beaten  up  by  the  events 
of  the  past  year,  beaten  up  and  beaten  down 
at  the  same  time.  Hurrah,  hurrah,  they 
said,  let's  do  It.  Vlnce,  one  ot  the  celebrants, 
started  to  sing  "America  I  Love  Tou  And 
There's  a  Hundred  Million  Others  Like  Me." 

As  Is  my  wont,  and  a  wretched  wont  It  U, 
I  kept  on  talking  about  it.  At  least  three 
people  said  "Write  it  and  get  It  In  print 
before  the  hucksters  grab  It.  I  feel  that  It  is 
very  important  that  this  Idea  remain 
strictly  out  of  the  hands  of  any  one  group. 
Somebody  has  to  sponsor  it.  I  suppoee.  but 
I  wanted  the  idea  to  be  put  forth  as  a  non- 
poUtlcal.  non -commercial,  non-anything- 
but-people  Idea. 

But  still  I  talked  about  It.  I  made  figures. 
How  many  miles?  How  many  feet  In  a  mile? 
How  many  feet  from  coast  to  coast.  How 
many  peoole?  I  made  figures  and  I  talked 
and  I  Ulked  and  I  figured,  and  guess  what 
happened? 

I  sat  down  at  my  typewriter  on  Tuesday. 
July  23.  with  a  "now  or  never"  determina- 
tion and  the  phone  rang.  It  was  a  neigh- 
bor, one  of  the  many  who  had  heard  my 
Idea.  "Get  a  copy  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  yesterday — Monday — and  turn  to 
page  24493." 

And  there  it  was.  Mrs.  Marietta  R.  Lazzo 
of  Park  Forest.  El.,  wrote  her  Congressman, 
Rep.  George  M.  O'Brien.  She  said:  "Wouldn't 
it  be  wonderful  if  enough  people  wanted  to, 
and  would,  on  July  4.  1976,  join  hands  along 
some  of  our  nation's  highways  to  make  one 
great  human,  handclasped  chain  from  shore 
to  shore  across  our  coimtry?" 

I  not  only  couldn't  have  said  it  better 
myself — I  didn't.  Mrs.  Lazro  had  the  idea 
last  winter,  she  said,  she  went  on  In  her 
letter  with  all  the  feet  and  miles  and  people 
figures  that  I  had.  Clearly,  we  are  two  minds 
with  but  a  single  thought .  .  .  and  1  bet  there 
are  "a  hundred  million  others"  like  us. 

If  rou  arc  one  of  them,  and  would  like  to 
see  the  figures,  or  add  to  this  scheme,  write 
me  here.  I'U  tell  Marietta.  We're  holding 
hands   already. 


SAMSOS  20TH  ANNIVERSARY 
NOTED  BY  SPECIAL  EDITION  OF 
SOUTH  BAY  DAILY  BREEZE 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CAl.rFORNlA 

IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2    1974 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South  Bay 
Dally  Breeze,  an  outs  landing  newspaper 
In  my  congressional  dl-strict.  recently 
published  a  special  edition  commemo- 
rating the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Space 
and  Missile  Systems  Organization  ot  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

lUs  very  Impressive  special  edition 
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traces  the  history,  development,  and 
leadership  of  SAMSO  since  Its  establish- 
ment in  1934. 

I  would  like  to  commend  SAMSO  for 
its  fine  contributions  in  the  fields  of  both 
peacetime  technology  and  military 
strategy  and  also  the  Daily  Breeze  whose 
excellent  reporting  is  exemplified  by  this 
most  interesting  publication.  A  copy  of 
the  special  edition  is  being  delivered  to 
the  offices  of  each  of  my  colleagues. 


THE  REAL  ISSUE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1974 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  fully 
realize  that  all  of  us  serving  in  this  House 
have  more  material  to  read  than  is  hu- 
manly possible  to  digest,  especially  with 
all  of  the  material  from  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  impeachment  hear- 
ings added  to  our  normal  reading  pile. 
In  spite  of  that.  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  July  29. 
1974.  edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 
entitled  "The  Real  Issue,"  end  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  include  this  editorial 
in  their  homework  as  they  preptire  them- 
selves for  the  upcoming  debate  in  the 
House. 

I  place  the  editorial  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

The  Real  Issvt 

When  the  Impeachment  process  in  the 
House  began,  the  Republican  members  of 
the  committee  were  often  more  aggressive 
than  the  Democrats. 

They  expected  the  evidence  to  be  damning, 
apparently,  and  they  were  eager  to  disasso- 
ciate themselves  from  the  Republican  Presi- 
dent and  prove  thcmMlves  thus  pure  of  heart. 
Their  need  was  greater  than  that  of  Demo- 
crats. 

The  UemocT&is.  themselves,  except  for  the 
ft-llder  characters  like  Drlnan,  were  very  cau- 
tious then.  They  apparently  figured  that 
they  had  him  anyway,  and  as  the  known  op- 
position, they  didn't  want  too  look  over- 
eager  and  thus  unfair. 

Such  were  the  reactions  when  about  aU 
they  realty  knew  was  what  they'd  been  read- 
ing In  the  papers  and  from  listening  to 
Walter  Cronklte — before  they  had  seen  the 
actual  evidence,  raw.  for  what  it  really  was. 

When  that  actual  evidence  was  collected 
and  studied  Instead  of  the  piecemeal  "leaks" 
Ted  the  rest  of  us  dressed  up  In  its  reportorlal 
Interpretations,  the  role  of  the  party  mem- 
bers turned  upside  down. 

The  Republicans  got  cautious,  by  and  large, 
and  the  Democrats  began  to  hammer  away 
with  every  possible  device.  How  come? 

Well,  apparently,  the  original  asumptioiis 
didn't  hold  up  ver>-  well.  The  Republican.^ 
discovered  the  evidence  was  not  as  damning 
as  they  thought  from  their  former  press  ex- 
posure, and  the  Democrats  discovered  they 
really  didn't  "have  him"  after  all. 

The  hard  evidence  slmplv  isn't  there  that 
actually  links  the  President  as  a  participant 
in  Illegal  acts.  You  have  to  Juggle  it  around 
In  a  pretty  complicated  manner  to  weave  him 
into  something  in  some  way  connected  to 
some  Illegal  act-  What  evidence  docs  exist 
offers  clues,  only,  that  have  to  be  Interpreted 
and  manipulated  and  which  can  be  Inter- 
preted, therefore.  In  different  ways. 

The  Democrats,  almost  to  a  man,  now. 
choose  to  manipulate  and  Interpret  such  to 
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the  maximum  disadvantage  of  the  Republi- 
can President — not  altogether  unnaturally. 

Some  Republicans,  who  for  their  own  po- 
litical reasons  once  reacted  In  much  the  same 
way.  now  look  at  the  full  findings  and  shake 
their  heads,  recognizing  that  it  is  Just  as  easy 
to  make  an  innocent  Interpretation  of  what 
these  things  really  meant  In  context. 

What  It  comes  down  to  Is  that  the  real 
Issue.  In  the  absence  of  the  hard  expected 
evidence,  is  whether  there  la  to  be  any  signif- 
icant deference  In  the  standards  we  apply 
In  a  national  election  and  in  those  they  ap- 
ply to  an  Impeachment  vote  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
We  mean  that  literally. 
In  an  election,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we 
feel  free  to  guess,  to  manipulate  shadowy 
evidence,  to  Interpret  and  to  reach  conclu- 
sions and  thus  decide  who  we  disqualify  on 
grounds  of  suspicion. 
That's  as  it  must  be- 
But  If  impeachment  is  to  play  a  role  la 
presidential  selection  between  elections,  is  It 
to  operate  on  that  same  basis?  If  so.  fine  and 
dandy.  Impeach  hUnf 

But  if  impeachment  Is  to  be  significantly 
different  than  the  election  process,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  their 
national  election  of  a  President  a  shade  more 
potent  than  a  vote  in  the  Congress,  it  would 
require  different  standards  for  Impeach- 
ment—standards such  as  are  applied  in  a 
Judicial  process  not  In  an  election  process. 
And  the  Judicial  process  simply  does  not 
accept  these  forward  leaps  in  the  Uiterpreta- 
tlon  of  evidence  with  conclusions  treated  the 
same  as  facts.  The  evidence  has  to  be  there 
and  It  has  to  take  you  all  the  wav  home. 
Tou  can't  move  mentally  from  the  actual  evi- 
dence forward  to  a  conclusion  of  guilt  two 
steps  beyond  the  physical  proof! 
So  which  way  shall  we  do  It? 
Shall  we  have  a  serious  trial  that  Incorpo- 
rates the  highest  principles  and  practices  of 
American  Justice?  Shall  we  have  a  serious 
trial  that  meets  the  demand.^  of  anv  normal 
trial  procedure?  Or  shall  we  have  a  '"special" 
trial  with  extra  latitudes  for  political  deci- 
sion? And  give  Congress  the  right  to  remove 
presidents  by  merely  voting  on  the  basis  of 
the  kind  of  charges  and  counter -charges  that 
are  so  often  used  in  an  election  campaign? 
The  House  can  decide  that  they  are  the 
people,  that  real  sovereignty  rests  with  them 
as  the  "people's  representatives"  to  a  degree 
superior  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
themselves,  voting  In  national  presldentUl 
elections.  They  can  make  themselves  a  sub- 
stitute for  direct  sovereignty. 
Should  they? 

The  answer  may  be  a  more  fateful  decision 
than  the  Watergate  furore,  itself.  And  on  it 
hangs  the  impeachment. 

C.  L,  Dancev. 


ALABAMA  STUDENT  PRACTICE  RULE 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2,  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  2  the  Alabama  Supreme 
Court  adopted  a  student  practice  rule 
for  Alabama.  Under  this  rule,  qualified 
law  students  will  be  able  for  the  first 
time  to  actually  j>articlpate  in  court 
proceedings  and  perform  many  func- 
tions previously  restricted  to  members 
of  the  Alabama  State  Bar  Association. 

This  rule  will  perform  two  vital  func- 
tions. It  wUl  encourage  law  schools  to 
provide  senior  law  students  with  practi- 
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cal  training  during  the  period  of  their 
formal  legsd  education.  It  will  also  open 
up  a  new  source  of  legal  assistance  for 
people  who  can  not  afford  to  engage  an 
attorney. 

The  law  students  will  be  working  im- 
der  the  direct  supervision  of  a  licensed 
attorney  who  will  assume  personal  pro- 
fessional responsibility  for  the  student's 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Alabama,  which  approved  the 
rule  in  a  imanimous  9  to  0  decision,  for 
its  action.  The  leadership  which  the 
Cumberland  School  of  Law  faculty  and 
students  exei-cised  in  an  effort  which 
was  pursued  for  over  4  years  is  also  to  be 
noted.  The  University  of  Alabama  Law 
School  and  the  Alabama  State  Bar 
•should  also  be  commended  for  their 
support. 

I  trust  the  law  schools  in  Alabama  will 
fully  utilize  this  new  opportunity.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  student  practice  rule 
will  result  In  better  qualified  young  law- 
yers in  Alabama. 
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TAX  EXEMPTION  ON  INTEREST 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1974 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  16 
I  introduced  H.R.  14859,  which  would 
allow  a  tax  exemption  on  Interest — up  to 
S400  for  an  individual  and  $800  for  a 
couple  filing  jointly — on  deposits  in  sav- 
ings institutions.  This  legislation  is  de- 
signed both  to  provide  a  tax  break  for 
the  small  depositor  and  to  encourage 
savings  in  order  to  stimulate  mortgage 
capital.  Thus,  this  measure  would  help 
the  average  American  hard  hit  by  in- 
flation, the  banks,  and  the  building  in- 
dustry. 

The  Savings  Association  League  of 
New  York  State,  whose  president  Is  Mr. 
Paul  A.  Schasberg,  has  launched  a  drive 
to  gather  signatures  on  a  petition  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  14859.  and  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  the  number  has  now  topped 
200.000  names.  I  am.  indeed,  grateful  for 
the  support  of  the  Savings  Association 
League  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  who  have  endorsed  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  have  written  to  Chairman  Wilbdb 
Mills  urging  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  seriously  consider  the  need 
for  this  legislation  and  include  it  in  their 
comprehensive  tax  reform  proposal.  The 
bill  has  been  cosponsored  by  25  Mem- 
bers and  I  hope  to  gather  additional  sup- 
port in  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
a  letter  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Schos- 
berg  regarding  the  petition  drive  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Stein's  recent  comment  that  the 
administration  would  like  to  see  an  In- 
crease in  savings  by  the  public.  In  view 
of  this  statement.  I  will  look  forward  to 
the  administration's  support  for  H.R. 
148S9  as  well. 

Mr.  Schosberg's  letter  and  a  list  of 
those  Members  who  have  cosponsored 
HM.  14859  follow: 


S&viHGS  Association  Leao-cv 

OP  New  York  Statt. 
Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  July  31,  tS74, 
Hon.  Lesteb  L.  Wolff. 

House  of  Representatives,   Raytlurr^  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Les:  I'm  pleased  to  report  tiiat  as 
of  tills  morning  the  number  of  signatures 
on  our  petitions  in  support  of  H.R.  14S69 
topped  200,000.  I  fully  expect  we  will  exceed 
our  goal  of  250,000  by  the  end  of  the  week 
and  with  the  savings  banks  commencing 
their  own  petition  drive  within  the  next 
few  days,  the  momentum  will  continue  to 
buUd. 

I  know  you  share  our  hope  that  this  peti- 
tion drive  will  be  a  major  factor  In  develop- 
ing even  greater  support  for  your  bui  vrtthln 
the  New  York  congressional  delegation  and 
throughout  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
general. 

In  this  connection.  I  want  to  call  to  your 
attention  a  comment  made  by  Herbert 
Stem.  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors,  at  yesterday's  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee hearing.  Mr.  Stem  was  reported  In 
today's  New  York  Times  as  saying  that  the 
administration  would  like  to  see  an  Increase 
In  savings  by  the  public.  This  might  be  the 
first  hard  Indicator  that  the  administration 
might  support  legislation  such  as  BS.  14869. 

Warmest  regards, 
Sincerely, 

PAOL  A.  SCHOSBEXC. 

CospONSOas  OF  HJt.  14859 

1.  Wolff. 

2.  Addabbo. 

3.  Badlllo. 

4.  Brlnkley  of  Ga. 

5.  Cblsholm. 

8.  Mrs.  Collins  of  111. 

7.  Mr  Collins  of  Texas. 

8.  Conte  of  Mass. 
«.  Derwlnskl  of  111. 

10.  Edwards  of  Calif. 

11.  Kemp. 

12.  Lehman  of  Fla. 

13.  Luken  of  Ohio. 

14.  Murtha  of  Pa. 

15.  Podell. 

16.  Roe  of  N  J. 

17.  Won  Pat. 

18.  Yatron  of  Pa. 

19.  Lent. 

20.  Stokes  of  Ohio. 

21.  Harrington  of  Mass. 

22.  Roncallo  of  N.Y. 

23.  Erasco. 

24.  Abzug. 


THE  RETURN  OP  DEMOCRACY  TO 
GREECE 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
heartened  by  reports  of  a  return  to 
civilian  rule  and  democracy  in  Greece. 
The  fall  of  the  military  Junta  of  General 
Phaedron  Gizikis  and  the  creation  of 
the  transitional  government  of  former 
premier  Constantine  CaramaiUis  give 
hope  that  democratic  rights  can  once 
again  be  established  in  the  birthplace  of 
democracy. 

Since  I  have  come  to  Congress.  I  have 
repeatedly  spoken  out  against  the  sup- 
pression of  human  rights  by  the  junta 
in  Greece,  and  against  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment's close  link  with  the  oppressive 
militaristic  government.  However,  I  am 
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now  encouraged  by  this  dramatic  turn 
of  events — by  the  indications  of  a  coali- 
tion cabinet,  creating  the  broadest  based 
government  in  modem  Greek  history; 
by  the  Government's  release  of  all  polit- 
ical prisoners  held  by  the  Greek  mili- 
tary Junta;  by  the  reported  closing  down 
of  the  camp  for  political  prisoners  on 
the  Aegean  island  of  Yaros;  by  the  re- 
instatement of  the  Constitution  of  1952; 
and  by  the  decision  to  grant  amnesty  for 
all  political  crimes  since  the  1967  coup 
and  the  restoration  of  citizenship  to  all 
Greeks  deprived  of  their  nationality 
since  then. 

If.  indeed,  these  reports  hold  true, 
and  elections  are  held  to  determine  the 
succeeding  government,  we  may  once 
again  see  freedom  and  democracy  re- 
turn to  Greece, 


LETTER  TO  SOVIET  AMBASSADOR 
ANATOLY  P.  DOBRYNIN,  JULY  29, 
1974 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 


OF   ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduced  another  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  behalf  of  the  Lithuanian  sea- 
man, Simas  Kudirka.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  the  well-being,  of  this  Lith- 
uanian. I  have  also  written  a  letter  to 
the  Soviet  Ambassador,  Anatoly  Dobry- 
nin,  which  has  been  signed  by  several 
Members  of  Congress.  I  wish  to  insert 
this  letter  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

Washington,  D.C.  July  29. 1974. 
His  Excellency  Anatoly  P.  Dobrtnin, 
Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mr.  Amqassadob:  Our  purpose  in 
writing  to  you  is  to  request  the  Immediate 
release  from  prison  of  tlie  Lithuanian -Amer- 
ican seaman,  Slmas  Kudlrka.  As  you  wUl  re- 
member, Stmas  Kudirka  «-as  a  crew  member 
of  the  Soviet  trawler  fleet  which  was  oper- 
ating off  the  New  England  coast  of  the 
United  States  In  1970. 

On  November  23.  1970,  Kudlrlca  climbed 
aboard  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter.  Vigilant, 
which  was  tied  up  to  a  vessel  of  the  Soviet 
trawler  fleet.  He  attempted  to  obtain  polit- 
ical asylum  in  the  United  States.  However. 
crew  members  of  the  Soviet  ship  were  later 
allowed  to  board  the  Vigilant,  where  they 
seized  Kudlrka  and  forcibly  removed  him  to 
the  Soviet  ship.  It  was  later  learned  that 
Kudlrka  was  sentenced  to  a  term  in  Soviet 
prison. 

As  a  result  of  the  tremendous  protest 
which  arose  in  this  country,  and  a^a  a  result 
of  recent  Information  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  United  States  government.  Slmas 
Kudlrka  has  now  been  declared  to  be  an 
American  citizen,  and  has  been  registered  as 
such  In  our  Embassy  in  Moscow. 

The  mother  of  Slmas  Kudlrka,  who  was 
born  In  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  1906.  has 
also  l>een  registered  as  a  United  States  citi- 
zen, and  has  been  Issued  an  American  pass- 
port. 

At  the  present  time,  when  our  govem- 
ments  are  cooperating  to  bring  peace  and 
understanding  to  our  troubled  world,  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  you  would  use  your 
Influence  to  inform  your  government  of  the 
views  of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
signed  their  name  to  this  letter. 
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We  petition  the  Soviet  Government  to 
grant  exit  visas  to  Simas  Kudlrka.  his 
mother.  Mrs.  Marlja  Kudlrka  Sulshlene,  and 
Kudlrka's  wife  and  two  chUdren.  The  mother 
and  son  are  United  States  citizens,  and  cer- 
tainly his  immediate  family  would  have  a 
right  to  United  States  citizenship  tlirough 
the  father  and  husband.  Your  government's 
assistance  in  this  noble  quest  by  demonstrk- 
Ing  basic  human  compassion  for  Stmas  Ku- 
dlrka, and  hlfi  family  would  be  taken  as  a 
gesture  of  good  v-lll. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  soon 
on  this  Important  matter.  Thank  you  again 
for  your  consideration. 

With  warmest  regards. 
Robert  P.  Hanrahan.  John  W.  Wydler, 
J.  Hastings,  George  E.  Brown,  Jr..  Al- 
phonzo  Bell.  Robert  H.  Michel.  John 
D.  Dlngell.  G.  William  Whitehurst, 
Eaia  GrtLsso,  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashely. 
Robert  N.  Steele.  Patren  J.  MltcbeU, 
Robert  J.  lAgomarslno.  Joshua  EU- 
berg,  Edward  Derwlnskl,  Frank  Thomp- 
son. Jr..  John  J.  Rhodes.  Victor  N. 
Veysey,  Samuel  Stratton.  Edward  P. 
Boland. 
Peter  Rodlno.  Jack  F.  Kemp,  Morgan  F. 
Murphy,  David  C.  Treen,  Lou  Prey,  Jr., 
Howard  W.  Bobison.  &.  Lawrenca 
Coughlin,  Prank  Annunzio,  Bill 
Archer.  Gerry  Studds.  Samuel  H. 
Young.  Harold  R.  Collier.  George  M. 
O'Brien.  Edward  Madlgan.  John  C. 
Kluczynskl.  Frank  Horton. 
Michael  Harrington.  John  Buchanan. 
Edward  I.  Koch.  James  J.  Deloney. 
J.  ^rbert  Burke.  William  P.  Walsh. 
Angelo  D.  Ronc&llo.  John  Dellenback. 
Mario  Blaggl,  Joe  MooMey.  Ronald  A. 
S&rasln,  Lamar  Baker.  Lester  L. 
Wolff.  Dominlck  V,  Daniels.  Robert  J. 
Huber. 


INDEXING 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2,  1974 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
considerable  discussion  underway  about 
the  proposals  for  "indexing"  as  a  method 
of  liilng  with  inflation.  The  "indexing" 
concept  has  been  promoted  by  econo- 
mist Milton  Friedman  and  his  followers; 
consequentLv,  it  has  received  consider- 
able attention  from  leading  political 
conservatives.  However.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  that  there  are  maiu'  pitfalls  to 
this  proposal.  For  example.  Brazil — who 
adopted  indexing  some  years  ago — has 
suddenly  had  a  serious  surge  of  infla- 
tion this  year.  Actually,  "indexing"  is 
simply  a  method  of  treating  the  symp- 
toms rather  than  the  disease  itself.  I 
have  run  across  two  very  good  state- 
ments on  "Indexing"  that  I  fulb?  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 
The  first  ts  a  commentary  by  economist 
Hans  Sennholz:  the  second  statement  Is 
from  the  July  29  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal : 

The  material  follows: 
litDoaxc:  A  New  VistsioN  or  am  Ouj  Mtth 
(By  Hans  P.  Seanbolz) 

For  more  than  one  hundred  years  Indus- 
trialists and  economists  from  all  over  the 
world  came  to  the  United  States  In  order 
to  learn  the  secrets  of  American  productivity 
and  wealth.  Thousands  of  foreign  students 
attended  our  universities  to  observe  the 
United  States  and  study   the  principles  of 
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economics  tliat  guided  our  ecoaomlc  Uves. 
But  all  this  Is  about  to  change  If  Professor 
Milton  Friedman  and  his  followers  have  their 
way.  Our  better  economics  students  may  soon 
attend  the  universlUes  of  Port  Alegre  and 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  In  order  to  atudy  the  art 
of  "Indexation."  After  all.  Brazil  has  an  "In- 
dexed economy"  where  every  aspect  of  eco- 
nomic me  Is  subject  to  Bome  sort  of  adjust- 
ment mechanism  for  InSatlon. 

The  BrarlUans  have  a  long  history  of  gal- 
loping Inflation  and  have  learned  to  live 
with  rising  prices  as  almost  a  way  of  lUe.  But 
In  1964.  a  new  mllliary  government  Imposed 
a  system  of  'monetary  correction."  known  as 
"indexing,"  In  which  wages,  rent?.  Interest 
rates,  and  many  other  payments  and  prices 
are  adjusted  frequently  to  offset  the  harmful 
effects  of  price  increases.  The  economic  mot- 
to of  the  Junta:  "We  no  longer  light  infla- 
tion— we  live  with  It." 

In  reality,  "Indexation"  ts  another  version 
ot  the  old  myth  that  you  can  eat  the  cake 
and  have  It  too.  If  a  government  resorts  to 
inflation,  that  is,  creates  money  In  order  to 
cover  Its  budget  deficits  or  expands  credit  in 
order  to  stimulate  business,  then  no  power  on 
earth,  no  gimmick,  device,  trick,  or  even 
indexation  can  prevent  the  economic  conse- 
quences. If  by  way  of  inflation  government 
spends  »10  bllUon  in  real  goods,  capital  or 
labor,  someone  somewhere  must  forego  SIO 
billion  in  real  resources  It  Is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  inflation,  that  there  must  be 
victims.  Indexation  may  shift  the  vlctlml:;a- 
tion;  It  cannot  prevent  it. 

In  Brazil  the  Indexation  shifted  the  eco- 
nomic burden  of  the  budgetary  deficits  to  the 
working  pe"->ple.  Wages  are  indexed  to  an 
u II realistically  low  "expected"  inflailon  rate, 
which  resulted  in  a  significant  drop  of  labor's 
share  of  Income.  According  to  Paulo  Singer 
of  the  Independent  BrayiUftn  Research  Cen- 
ter in  S60  PaiUo.  the  country's  military  rulers 
manaaed  to  reduce  the  real  wages  of  unskilled 
workers  by  30  per  cent  during  the  lB70's.  Now. 
any  economic  policy  that  reduces  :he  costs  of 
labor  and  thereby  iranifcrs  real  Income  from 
wage  earners  to  businessmen  tends  to  create 
capital  and  thereby  sets  the  stage  for  eco- 
nomic expansion.  The  Brazilian  boom  which 
so  many  American  Economists  now  admire 
wfts  bulU  on  this  shift  of  governmeni  burden 
and  flow  of  i-eal  ir.come. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  this  route  to 
economic  expansl:«n  is  not  open  to  the  United 
Slates.  American  labor,  through  its  spokes- 
men and  Cougrc«?lonal  representative.',  la 
callins  the  shots.  While  protest  Is  vlrUially 
impossible  in  BrtiTlI  because  labor  unions  are 
weafc  and  the  press  is  censored,  organised 
labor  In  the  U.S.  would  play  a  crucial  role  In 
any  indexation.  In  fact,  their  political  muscle 
could  dictate  an  index  that  raises  labor's 
share  of  income  and  depresses  business  re- 
turns At  this  very  moment  Iibor  is  resisting 
a  minor  revision  of  the  Corsumer  Price  Index, 
end  Social  Security  pen^l'T'ers  are  calling  for 
A  special  index  for  the  co?t-or-llvtnc  adjust- 
ments This  is  why  any  .ittempt  at  indexation 
would  generate  bitter  quarrels  between  In- 
terest groups  over  the  appropriateness  of  an 
Index. 

Indexing  w:»ge~,  ren*^.  Interest  rates,  and 
prices  means  covernment  control  over  wages. 
rent.'i,  interest  ra'es.  and  prizes  Of  course, 
thpse  controls  deslinied  to  preserve  yester- 
day's conditions  may  ran^  fnn  "volurtarr" 
guide  llncB  to  mandatory  restraints.  Surety, 
there  must  be  some  pe:ialty  for  those  who  do 
nci  oomply. 

But  how  about  the  labor  unlOT)«  who  wlM 
try  to  stay  aheid  of  the  game?  If  George 
Mcany  and  other  Inbor  leaders  Fhonld  ignore 
the  liKlex.  what  will  be  the  reaction  of  the 
Federal  Index  Council?  We  probably  know  Its 
reaction  to  rlsln:!  prices  and  soarini:;  prcflia 
no  matter  what  the  economic  causes  should 
be.  But  To  bind  organized  labor  to  the  Index 
necessitates  a  Brnzlllan  type  of  government. 

Thli  indexation  ol  otir  economic  lives  dlf- 
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fers  fundamentally  from  that  proposed  by 
Senator  James  Buckley  of  New  York.  In  a 
bill  recently  introduced  the  Senator  suggests 
that  both  the  federal  tax  system  and  gov- 
ernment borrowing  be  Indexed.  Tlie  measure 
would  tie  personal  Income  tax  rates,  exemp- 
tions, capital  gains,  depreciation  deductions, 
and  Interest  rates  on  government  bonds  to 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  He  argues  that 
such  indexation  would  take  the  profit  away 
from  the  federal  government,  and  would 
Index  the  government,  rather  than  the  gov- 
ernment indexing  the  people. 

Most  economists  are  aware  that  Inflation 
produces  Inequities  In  taxation.  It  lifts  us  to 
higher  Income  tax  brackets  although  our  pur- 
chasing power  may  remalii  the  £ame  or  even 
fall,  Investors  are  taxed  on  fictitious  profits 
that  merely  reflect  declines  in  the  dollar's 
purchasing  power.  And  business  Is  forced  to 
overstate  its  earnings  as  It  can  depreciate 
plant  and  equipment  costs  only  on  the  basis 
of  original  rather  than  replacement  cost. 
In  each  case  the  federal  government  reaps 
many  billions  of  dollars  of  windfall  taxes 
that  were  not  Imposed  by  the  Congress.  In 
addition,  the  federal  government  as  the  coun- 
try's largest  debtor  reaps  huge  gains  from 
the  depreciation  of  its  debt.  At  a  10  per  cent 
rate  of  mflatlon.  10  per  cent  of  Its  8470  bil- 
lion debt,  or  some  847  billion,  are  repudiated 
each  year. 

The  Buckley  bill  would  deny  government 
thLs  huge  profit  from  inflation,  which  Is  most 
laudable  Indeed  But  would  It  really  reduce 
government  spending  and  the  Incentive  for 
government  to  inflate  in  order  to  finance  new 
spending  programs?  Would  his  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  be  resigned  to  spending  less  Just 
because  government  revenues  are  reduced 
by  the  inflationary  take?  The  Senator  seem.^ 
to  cling  to  the  old-fashioned  notion  that 
government  spending  Is  related  to  income.  In 
reality,  spending  and  Income  are  rather  In- 
dependent magnitudes.  Spending  is  deter- 
mined by  the  "social  needs"  as  envisaged  by 
his  colleagues  In  the  House  and  Senate.  In- 
come, or  the  lack  of  It,  tends  to  determine  the 
size  of  the  budget  deficits,  to  which  the  huge 
deficits  of  the  Nixon  Administration  clearly 
attest.  Any  reduction  in  federal  revenue, 
either  by  tax  reform  or  some  indexation  de- 
vice, would  probably  boost  the  deficit  and 
thereby  fuel  the  inflation.  "Nice  try.  Sena- 
tor Buckley,  but  any  political  machination 
without  the  Ideological  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  an  open  reduction  of  the  gov- 
ernmen:  role  In  our  lives  Is  bound  to  be 
disappointing." 

We  must  expect  the  debate  over  Indexation 
to  heat  up  in  the  coming  years  as  inflation 
continues  to  erode  the  economic  substance 
of  the  middle  class.  To  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans Indexation  Is  aiiother  straw  to  which 
they  may  cling.  To  bureaucrats  and  polltl- 
clsis  the  prospect  for  new  powtrs  and  con- 
trols is  tantalizing. 

Imd£xenc   "Cttxe"   fob   Tnixatiok   Analyzed 

(ByLlndleyH.  Clark,  Jr.! 

"Several  years  ago  .  .  .  Chicago  economist 
(Milton  Frledraan)  began  talking  of  some- 
thing called  indexing  and  hardly  anyone  lis- 
tened. Now  many  people  are  listening,  al- 
though the  idea  still  has  a  long  way  to  go 
before  it  achieves  anything  like  broad  ac- 
ceptance, 

"Indexing  already  exists  In  the  U.S.  In  a 
haphazard  way.  The  best-known  form  Is  the 
cost-of-living  escalator  clause  that  Is  show- 
ing up  In  more  labor  contracts.  Under  such 
a  clause  a  rise  in  the  cost-of-living  Index  au- 
tomatically gives  workers  a  wage  Increase. 

"The  federal  government  now  adjusts  So- 
cial Security  benefits  and  some  employe 
wages  to  reflect  the  rising  cost  of  living. 
Even  without  labor  contracts,  some  private 
employers  adjust  pay  to  meet  rising  prices. 

"In  the  credit  markets,  too.  Interest  rntea 
represent  a  crude  form  of  indexing  .  .  . 
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".  .  .  this  and  more,  much  more,  was  de- 
bated earlier  this  month  at  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute  In  Washington.  Speak- 
ing for  indexing  were  Prof.  Friedman  and 
Prof.  Robert  J.  Gordon  of  Northwestern.  Their 
opponents  were  William  Fellner.  a  member 
of  the  Presidents  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, and  Charls  E.  Walker,  former  Deputy 
Treasury  Secretary  who  now  Is  a  private 
economic  consultant. 

"One  aspect  of  indexing  that  obviously 
attracts  Prof.  Friedman  is  the  Impact  on 
federal  finances.  The  tax  system — individual 
exemptions,  the  standard  deduction,  rate 
tables — would  be  changed  to  reflect  rising 
prices.  Capital  gains  would  be  exempted  If 
they  reflect  only  inflation.  Corporate  depre- 
ciation allowances  would  also  change  In  line 
with  rising  prices. 

"A  much  more  simple  change  would  be  to 
require  the  Treasury  to  issue  purchasing 
power  securities,  on  which  Interest  rates 
would  rise  in  line  with  Inflation.  Prof.  Fried- 
man would  exclude  short-term  Treasury 
notes,  which  are  close  to  cash.  (Prof.  Gordon 
suggested  that  we  might  want  to  consider 
indexing  cash.  too.  but  the  notion  seemed  to 
appeal  to  no  one.) 

"The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  idea  are 
strong,  and  some  of  them  appeal  even  to  Mr. 
Fellner.  who  was  supposed  to  be  In  opposi- 
tion. If  the  tax  system  were  indexed,  the  gov- 
ernment could  no  longer  count  on  an  In- 
creased inflow  of  revenue  as  Inflation  pushed 
taxpayers  into  higher  brackets.  Goveriunent. 
if  It  wanted  more  money  for  more  spending, 
would  simply  have  to  bite  the  bullet  and 
raise  tax  rates. 

"The  strongest  overall  argument  for  the 
idea,  though,  is  simple  fairness.  Why  should 
the  public  suffer  for  the  Inflation  inflicted 
on  them  by  the  government's  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies?  (Prof.  Friedman  stresses  that 
indexing  is  not  an  inflation  cure,  only  a  pain- 
killer.) 

.  .  there  are  reasons  to  wonder  whether 
broad  indexing  is  the  right  approach.  As  Prof. 
Fellner  points  out.  Indexing  can  make  the 
first  flare-up  of  inflation  worse.  Wages  will 
rise  and  government  will  almost  certainly  ac- 
commodate the  rise  by  speeding  the  growth 
of  the  money  supply. 

■There  Is  a  danger,  too,  that  an  Indexing 
system  would  lessen  the  governmental  wlU  to 
end  the  inflation  " 


OILMAN  RECALLS  WARSAW 
UPRISING 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GiLMAN 

or    NEW    YOtlK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2,  1974 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  August  1. 
1974.  marked  the  30th  anniversary  ot  the 
Warsaw  uprising.  1  welcome  this  oppor- 
tuiiitj-  ot  recalling  the  heroic  deeds  ot 
that  historic  da:'  when  the  citizens  of 
Warsaw,  desiring  the  freedom  which  Is 
a  basic  right  to  mankind,  rose  up  against 
their  German  oppressors  who  had  occu- 
pied the  Polish  cit.v  lor  a  period  of  5 
years. 

The  spirit  of  those  brave  Poles  who 
were  willing  to  make  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice of  their  lives  for  their  freedom  is 
an  Inspiration  to  us  today  and  reminds 
our  free  Nation  that  there  still  remain, 
throughout  the  world.  Individuals  who 
suffer  from  oppression  and  terrorl-im 
alien  to  our  own  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom. 

The  descendents  of  those  courageous 
Polish  patriots  can  be  Justly  proud  of 
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the  Impressive  actions  of  their  ancestors. 
Augtut  1.  1944,  is  a  proud  day  to  recall 
with  an  Important  lesson  for  all  man- 
kind— that  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  Justice  will  in  the  end  prevail  over 
the  forces  of  tyranny  and  aggression. 

On  this  day,  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  honoring  the  remem- 
brance of  the  Warsaw  uprising  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  fight  for  freedom  which  con- 
tinues from  generation  to  generation 
throughout  the  world. 


MANY  HELPED  IN  SUCCESSFUL 
TELEVISED  JUDICIARY  COMMIT- 
TEE MEETINGS 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2,  1974 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
public  interest  in  the  recent  televised 
meetings  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee— a  first  in  congressional  history — 
drew  huge  crowds  and  representatives 
of  the  media  from  throughout  the  world 
to  view  this  most  dramatic  and  challeng- 
ing action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sufficient  laurels  have 
been  heaped  upon  the  members  of  our 
committee,  all  of  whom  performed  their 
Jobs  with  dignity.  However,  there  are 
many  others  who  contributed  to  make 
these  public  meetings  successful  and  ef- 
fective vehicles  for  communicating  the 
committee's  deliberative  proceedings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  imsung  heroes  and 
heroines  of  this  final  phase  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee's  impeachment  in- 
quiry were  our  capable  Sergeant  at 
Arms  Ken  Harding  and  the  various  stall 
personnel  who  manned  room  2141  in  the 
Raybum  Building,  particularly  during 
the  recent  televised  debates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first,  of  course,  are  the 
impeachment  Inquiry  staff  members — 
ably  headed  by  Chief  Counsel  John  Doar, 
Chief  Minority  Coun.sel  Sam  Garrison, 
and  Associate  Committee  Counsel  Albert 
E.  Jenner,  Jr.  Those  who  served  with 
them,  including  both  majority  and  mi- 
nority counsel— are  entitled  to  equal 
praise.  Of  equal  importance  were  the 
committee's  own  Chief  Counsel  Jerome 
Zeifman,  and  Chief  Minority  Counsel 
Franklin  G.  Polk,  who  with  their  as- 
sistants backed  up  the  chairman  and 
all  the  members  of  the  committee 
throughout  this  prolonged  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  media  contacts  and 
facilities  were  responsibly  handled  under 
the  direction  of  our  radio  and  TV  di- 
rector Mike  Michaelson.  and  assisted  by 
Tina  Tate  and  Larry  May  The  writing 
press  was  served  ably  by  our  Press  Gal- 
lery Superintendent  Ben  West  and  his 
assistant  Jerry  Gallegos.  David  Holmes, 
suierintendent  of  the  periodical  gallery, 
provided  other  support  to  the  media  In- 
terests. The  limited  seating  for  members 
of  the  press  and  the  restricted  guest  ac- 
commodations were  allocated  equitably 
and  smoothly  by  Helen  Starr.  The  ma- 
;onty  staff  facilities  were  under  the 
capable  supervision  of  Theresa  Gallo. 
The  minority  staff  room  served  the  de- 
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mands  and  needs  of  the  Republican 
members  and  their  staffs  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Nancy  Parke. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  large  number  of 
media  representatives  and  public  visi- 
tors, throughout  the  meetings  the  Capitol 
Police  under  Captain  Price  maintained 
tight  security  and  good  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Louis  Vance  handled  the 
PubUc  address  system  as  the  skilled 
technician  that  he  L-- — with  the  result 
that  the  more  bombastic  remarks  were 
modulated  and  the  quiet  voices  were  ade- 
quately amplified  so  that  every  word  of 
the  weeklong  meetings  was  capable  of 
being  heard.  \^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  nra^  hearings  of 
Senate  committees  and  some  House 
committee  hearings  have  been  tele- 
vised in  the  past,  this  was  our  first  ex- 
perience with  televised  committee  meet- 
ings. Prom  the  remsu-ks  that  I  have 
heard  from  our  colleagues  we  can  all 
feel  proud  of  this  example  of  a  House 
committee  at  work.  Assuming  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  I  am  confident 
that  I  voice  the  appreciation  of  all  com- 
mittee members — for  the  supporting  and 
sustaining  roles  which  all  of  those  whom 
I  have  mentioned  and  many  others  pro- 
vided during  these  trying  and  historic 
days. 


CONCERN  EXPRESSED  FOR  CER- 
TAIN ENDANGERED  SPECIES  UN- 
LESS NEW  RIVER  IS  SAVED 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NOHTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1974 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  there  is  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  Blue  Ridge  power 
project  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
One  reason  that  many  oppose  this  proj- 
ect is  the  significant  adverse  environ- 
mental effects  which  will  result  from  this 
needless  Impoimdment  of  the  New  River. 

At  mj-  requc-^t.  the  Fi.sh  and  Wildlife 
Senlce  of  the  Department  of  Interior 
studied  the  effects  of  the  proposed  Blue 
Ridge  project  on  the  unique  fauna  of 
the  area.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  their  disturbing 
report  on  the  destruction  of  certain  en- 
dangered species  which  will  result  if  the 
New  River  is  not  saved. 

Pish  and  Wildlife  Scsvice, 

Wazhington,  D,C. 
Congressman  Wilmer  D.  Mizell, 
Cannon  Buildtng, 
Washington,  V.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Mizcll;  This  is  in  replj'  to  a  tele- 
phone request  requesting  names  of  flsh.  mol- 
luscs or  crustaceans  In  the  New  River  In 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  or  West  Virginia 
That  are  considered  candidates  for  the  official 
list  of  endangered  species.  In  particular,  you 
Inquired  a'30ut  the  status  of  the  New  River 
snail.  You  wished  to  know  which  species 
would  benefit  if  the  New  River  was  Included 
m  the  National  WUd  and  Scenic  River  Sys- 
tem. Finally,  you  asked  us  to  review  the  final 
environmental  Impact  statement.  June  1973, 
of  the  Modified  Blue  Rldge  Project  Number 
2317,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

The  following  five  flsh,  one  snail,  three 
crustaceans,  and  two  pearly  muasels  are 
found  In  or  near  the  area  you  outlined  and 
are  considered  candidates  for  the  official  list 
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or  endangered  species,  or  In  the  case  or  two 
or  the  crustaceans,  are  considered  candidates 
for  the  official  list  or  threatened  species  lUccly 
to  become  endangered: 

The  Kanawha  minnow.  Phenacobiui  tere- 
tulus,  a  large  stream  fish:  the  flat-head  chub. 
Nocomis  pUityrhyncU  us .-  the  New  Rj  ver 
shiner,  Notropis  scat/ricepa;  the  Kanawha 
darter,  EtheoatoTria  kanau^hae;  and  probably 
the  fine-scale  saddled  darter.  Etheostoma 
osbumi.  These  species  are  restricted  to  the 
New  River  system  in  North  Carolina.  Vir- 
ginia, and  pOBsloly  West  Virginia. 

The  New  River  tnall.  PolygyHscua  Virginia- 
nu3.  particularly  merits  preservation  because 
It  15  the  only  species  In  the  genus.  Thus  the 
genus  appears  to  be  endangered  and  preser- 
vation of  this  animal  would  be  an  important 
contrl'jutlon  toward  maintaining  a  diversity 
of  animal  life  In  the  country.  2t  Is  known 
only  from  a  small  area  or  a  single  river  bluff 
opposite  Radford  in  Pulaski  County.  Vir- 
ginia. There  are  only  a  few  hundred  Individ- 
uals at  most  In  existence.  The  ephemeral 
cave  scud,  Apocrangonyz  ephcmerus.  a  blind 
white  cave  crustacean.  lound  In  small  mud- 
bottomed  cave  pools,  is  known  only  from 
Tawney'5  Cave  and  Canoe  Cave  In  Giles 
County.  Virginia.  These  two  caves  occur  In 
Sinking  Creek  valley,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
New  River,  and  the  Inclusion  of  a  small  sec- 
tion of  this  creek  adjoining  the  New  River. 
In  a  Insisted  wild  and  scenic  area,  would 
greatly  benefit  the  continued  existence  of 
this  spedea. 

Mackln's  cave  scud.  Stygobromus  mackinii. 
Is  found  In  caves  in  OUes  County.  Vii^inia 
and  several  other  oountJea  and  Is  considered 
a  candidate  for  the  list  or  threatened  species 
The  spiny  cave  scud.  Stygonectes  $jHnatuy.. 
Is  known  only  from  the  Orceiibrlar  valley, 
a  tributary  or  the  New  River  In  West  Vir- 
ginia One  unique  subspecies  of  the  spiny 
cave  scud  Is  foimd  only  In  central  Monroe 
County  and  would  logically  Justify  Inclusion 
of  a  short  section  of  the  Gr-enbrlar  River 
adjoining  the  New  River  in  the  designated 
natural  area. 

It  Is  estimated  that  West  Virginia  has  lost 
about  90  percent  of  her  fresh  water  mu.^se]s 
because  of  pollution  from  strip  mining  and 
other  factors.  Best  remalnLng  poruistloiis  are 
In  the  Greenbrier  River,  the  New  River  Gorge 
below  Hlnton,  the  Elk  River  tributary  of  the 
Kanawha  River,  and  in  the  slx-mlle  stretch 
of  the  Kanawha  River  Immedlatelv  below 
Kanawha  Palls.  In  this  stretch  of  river  are 
found  the  tube  re  u  led -blossom  pearly  mi^ssel. 
Epioblasma  tomlosa  torutoxa.  and  the  pink 
mucket.  Lampsilis  orbiculata  orbU:ul>jta 
These  two  mussels  appear  to  bo  on  the  vtr^e 
or  extinction.  International  concern  has  been 
expressed  over  the  plight  of  these  species 
They  appear  in  AppendU  I  of  the  Co:nention 
on  Ir.ternatlonol  Trade  in  Endangered  Spe- 
cies of  WUd  Fauna  and  Flora.  Pleaw  find 
enclosed  a  copy  of  this  convention  which 
was  signed  on  March  3.  1973.  ratified  by  the 
United  SUtes  Senste,  and  Implemented  in 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973. 

The  New  River  is  a  mlsonomer.  This  river 
Is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  river  In  North 
America.  It  crosses  the  continental  dlvjde 
because  It  erosted  prior  to  the  e.'^i.^tenc*  of 
the  Apnalacblan  Mountains.  This  may  be 
one  reason  so  many  unusual  species  exist  in 
the  New  River. 

Available  habitat  ror  these  eleven  species 
has  already  been  lost  includinc  the  Kar.awha 
River  below  Charleston,  which  Vs  severelv 
polluted,  the  impounded  setrt>ons  or  the  New 
River  above  Hlnton  and  Radford,  and  im- 
poxmded  sections  of  the  Elk  and  Gaulev  trib- 
utaries. Each  of  these  eleven  species  If 
Jeopardized  by  one  or  mor4  of  the  followlnp 
ractors:  add  mine  wastes,  municipal  waste, 
proposed  Impoundments,  over  collectlnr. 
quarr^'ing,  road  construction,  ground  water 
pollution,  channelization,  and  the  down- 
stream  effects  or  channelization  of  small  trib- 
utaries, such  as  Cherry  River  and  Paint 
Creek. 
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The  impact  stAtement  for  Project  Number 
2317.  Impoundmencs  at  Galax  and  Independ- 
ence, Virginia,  states  on  page  26  that.  ". .  .  Jio 
rare  or  endangered  species  have  been  report- 
ed or  are  known  to  exist  In  the  project  area." 
Reference  Is  made  to  the  Big-mouth  chub, 
the  New  River  shiner,  the  Kanawha  darter, 
and  the  Kanawha  minnow.  Entirely  omitted 
Is  any  consideration  that  the  creation  of  the 
two  Im^poundments  might  make  them  en- 
dangered. 

Sincerely. 

JOHK  PaRADISO. 

Chief,  Branch  of  Biological  Support  Of- 
fice of  Endangered  Species  and  Inter' 
national  Activitg. 


A  LONG  STAY  IN  POWER  FOB 
MTT.TTARY  JUNTA  IN  CKH.F. 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  same  week  in  which  a  Chilean  mili- 
tary court  sentenced  four  persons  to 
death  by  firing  squad  for  essentially  po- 
litical offenses,  we  learn  in  a  compre- 
hensive report  from  Santiago,  by  Joseph 
Novitskl  of  the  Washington  Post,  that 
plans  for  continued  military  rule  in  Chile 
are  "for  the  long  term  and  on  a  large 
scale."  The  article  once  again  makes  the 
obvious  point  that  the  military  Junta 
will  remain  a  near-permanent  fixture  on 
the  Chilean  political  scene  unless  the 
tJnit«d  States  joins  other  Western  na- 
tions in  taking  firm  steps  to  withdraw 
our  support  for  the  junta. 

In  the  pending  foreign  military  aid 
request  for  Chile,  the  Congress  has  an 
opportunity  to  assert  our  influence 
against  continued  military  rule  and  po- 
litical trials  in  Chile.  By  tmconditionally 
terminating  all  military  assistance  to  the 
junta,  the  United  States  will  put  those 
rulers  on  notice  that  their  policies  no 
longer  meet  with  our  support  It  Is  incon- 
sistent vdth  our  asserted  interest  in  hu- 
man rights  to  ignore  the  existing  situ- 
ation in  Chile  by  continuing  our  military 
aid  program.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  Washington  Post  article  de- 
scribing the  prospects  for  continued 
military  rule  in  Chile,  and  to  consider 
taking  a  stand  In  favor  of  a  termination 
of  all  U.S.  military  aid  to  Chile  so  that 
the  unfortunate  predictions  coming  out 
of  Santiago  may  be  proven  untrue. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
CinLr  Jrj<TA  De.mj5  Democbact  Out  or  Long- 

TEKM    PUINS 

(By  Joseph  Novlulll) 

Santiago. — Th»  CbUe&n  military  Junta, 
after  goremlng  for  10  months  with  Impro- 
vised policies  and  structures,  has  settled 
dowTi  for  a  long  stay  In  power. 

The  Junta,  which  replaced  Presiident  Sal- 
vador Alicnde  after  the  coup  In  which  hd 
died  last  Septemtwr,  hegan  its  tenth  mohth 
by  reordering  the  country's  govenunent, 
burning  the  national  voter  registry  and 
breaxing  off  relations  with  ChUe's  largest 
political  party,  the  Christian  Democrata.  It 
all  added  up  to  a  declaration  that  the  mUl- 
tary  plans  to  govern  for  an  indefinite  span, 
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Without  elections  or  organized  clvlUan  po- 

Uttcal  support. 

Government  spokesmen,  when  asfced  how 
long  military  rule  may  last,  answer.  "We 
have  plans,  not  deadlines." 

The  plans  are  for  the  long  term  and  on  a 
large  scale. 

"If  we  don't  do  big,  lasting  things,  we 
might  as  well  go  home  now."  an  adviser  to 
the  Junta  said  recently. 

Thus  far.  In  what  It  calls  "the  second 
stage."  the  Junta  has  made  known  Us  In- 
tention to  rebuild  the  economy,  to  make 
it  grow  with  the  help  of  foreign  investment, 
to  reduce  and  reorganize  the  government  bu- 
reaucracy and  to  entorce  a  total  ban  on 
civilian  political  activity  by  continuing  the 
detentions  and  mlUtary-court  trials  that 
have  been  the  rule  since  last  September. 

The  first  step  of  government  reorganiza- 
tion came  late  In  June,  when  the  armed 
forces  agreed  to  shift  from  a  four-man  Junta 
to  a  one-man  presidency.  Since  the  military 
overthrew  Allende  and  uprooted  his  Mantlst- 
ortented  government,  the  commanders  of  the 
army,  the  navy,  the  air  force  and  the  carabi- 
neros.  ChUe's  national  police  force,  had  ex- 
ercised the  powers  of  the  presidency.  They 
also  took  over  the  law-making  power  of  the 
Congress,  which  was  closed  last  year. 

Now,  Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  leader  of  the  junta 
has  been  named  president  for  an  indefinite 
t«rm  with  the  formal  title  of  "supreme  chief 
of  the  nation." 

The  point  of  the  change,  government 
sources  said,  was  efBclency.  The  four-man 
Junta  had  been  slower  In  reaching  decisions 
than  one  man  would  be,  they  said.  The  com- 
manders of  the  army,  navy,  air  force  and 
police  have  retained  the  role  of  drawing  up 
laws  for  promulgation  by  decree. 

Pinochet's  rise  also  represents  an  ascen- 
dancy of  the  Chilean  army  over  the  navy. 
air  force  and  police.  Some  civilian  observers. 
believing  that  the  army  of&cers  In  govern- 
ment had  show^n  more  moderation  than  air 
force  and  navy  officers,  thought  this  might 
mean  an  easing  of  repression.  This  has  not 
yet  been  the  case. 

Chilean  families  report  that  men  and 
women  are  still  disappearing  for  days  and 
sometimes  weeks.  A  businessman  told  friends 
recently  he  had  been  arrested,  held  for  four 
days  alone  in  a  tiny  cell  and  then  released 
wlthoat  charges. 

While  Gen.  Pinochet  was  forming  a  new 
Cabinet  of  14  military  men  and  3  civilians, 
two  of  them  technocrats  with  International 
reputations,  the  government  burned  the  na- 
tional voter  registration  records.  A  govern- 
ment spokesman  explained  that  the  lists  of 
4  million  voters  were  "notoriously  fraudu- 
lent." No  plans  were  announced  for  making 
new  lists  or  reregistering  voters. 

The  remote  expectation  that  the  Junta 
might  call  elections  to  carry  out  its  an- 
nounced aim  of  restoring  Chilean  democracy 
disappeared  with  the  electoral  records.  There 
remained  another  possibility,  suggested  to 
the  Junta  by  leaders  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party.  The  party  leadership,  who  op- 
posed Allende  and  publicly  accepted  the 
coup  as  a  necessary  evil,  bad  hoped  for  a 
return  to  civilian  government  within  three 
to  five  years. 

That  hope,  according  to  Christian  Demo- 
crats familiar  with  party  affairs,  disappeared 
when  the  Junta  publicly  broke  off  its  seroi- 
publlc  relations  with  the  party  last  week. 
Formally,  there  has  been  no  political  party 
activity  In  Chile  since  the  Junta  outlawed 
the  country's  Marxist  parties  and  declared 
the  others,  including  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats. In  recces. 

During  the  recess.  Christian  Democratic 
leaders   continued   to   meet   privately.    Last 
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January  they  presented  a  memorandum  to 
the  government  that  criticized  the  mili- 
tary's treatment  of  prisoners  and  Its  dis- 
regard for  legal  and  human  rights.  Also  In 
January,  former  Sen.  Patricio  Aylwln.  rec- 
ognized by  the  Junta  as  the  party's  president, 
suggested  privately  to  a  military  minister 
that  Christian  Democats  saw  no  need  for 
more  than  five  years  of  military  dictator- 
ship In  ChUe. 

It  was  not  Christian  Democratic  political 
opinions,  but  censorship  Imposed  on  a  Santi- 
ago radio  station  owned  by  the  party  that 
caused  the  party's  complete  break  with  the 
Junta. 

After  an  exchange  of  letters,  the  govern- 
ment called  the  party  an  "Instrument  of 
International  Marxism"  and  told  Aylwtn 
bluntly  to  keep  a  respectful  tongue  In  his 
head  when  he  spoke  to  the  military  govern- 
ment. 

Christian  Democrats  said  the  government's 
move  looked  like  a  signal  from  the  army 
that  its  contacts  with  Christian  Democrats 
were  at  an  end. 

Some  party  leaders  said  the  break  helped 
the  party  overcome  the  reputation  of  having 
helped  in  the  coup.  Even  former  President 
Eduardo  Prel.  the  grand  old  man  of  Chilean 
Christian  Democracy  who  had  gone,  with 
other  former  presidents,  to  a  thanksgiving 
Mass  with  the  Junta  last  year,  was  reliably 
reported  to  be  critical  of  the  military  govern- 
ment now. 

"In  the  end  it's  probably  better  this  way," 
said  a  Christian  Democratic  lawyer.  "They 
tell  us  to  shut  up  and  we  st<^  arguing.  It 
shows  everyone  that  this  is  a  dictatorship 
and  that's  that." 

SEVENTT-THSEE    SOCtALlSTS    ON    TEIAL    IK 

Southern  Chu.e 

Santtaco,  August  1. — Seventy -three  mem- 
bers of  the  outlawed  Socialist  Party  are  be- 
ing tried  on  charges  ranging  from  the  Illegal 
possession  of  arms  to  treason  by  a  court 
martial  In  the  town  of  Linares,  about  173 
miles  south  of  Santiago,  lawyers  for  the  ac- 
cused said  today. 

The  lawyers  said  the  prosecutor  had  de- 
manded death  penalties  for  four  of  the  de- 
fendants charged  with  assisting  the  enemy 
during  a  state  of  internal  war. 


WILDERNESS   WEST— WILDERNESS 
EAST 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  MART  LAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1974 
Mr.  GXJDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  Inter- 
esting and  thoughtful  article  appeared  in 
the  June  1974  edition  of  Conservation 
News,  written  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Cadieux. 
and  entitled  "Wilderness  West^— Wilder- 
ness East."  Some  may  find  themselves  In 
partial  disagreement  with  several  of  the 
possibilities  suggested  by  the  article.  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Cadieux  expresses  some 
extremely  thought  provoking  concepts, 
worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Cadieux  proposes  the  establish- 
ment of  wilderness  areas  in  the  East, 
where  the  need  for  such  areas  is  the  most 
acute,  and  where  the  passage  of  time 
only  serves  to  exacerbate  the  situation. 
However,  Mr.  Cadieux  proposes  more 
than  the  simply  setting  aside  of  existing 
wilderness  areas,  but  imaginatively  sug- 
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gests  that  we  create  wilderness  In  places 
where  none  exists,  and  that  we  manage 
that  wilderness  for  everyone's  benefit. 
The  proposal  Is  jpartlcularly  intriguing 
when  one  considers  the  lack  of  any  sub- 
stantial natural  wilderness  in  the  East. 

The  Interior  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Lands  has  under  considera- 
tion legislation  which  I  am  cosponsoring 
to  establish  various  eastern  wilderness 
areas,  and  to  study  other  areas  for  pos- 
sible future  inclusion  in  the  wilderness 
system.  I  wish  to  applaud  the  commit- 
tee's action  and  trust  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  move  on  this  much  needed  legis- 
lation. 

I  now  include  in  the  Record  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues,  the  text 
of  Mr.  Cadieux 's  article: 

WiLOEBNESs  West — Wilderness  East 
(By  Charles  L.  Cadieux) 

The  WUderness  Act  completed  ten  years 
of  life  on  September  3,  1973. 

The  question  "Has  it  worited?  would  bring 
different  answers  from  east  and  west. 

The  Wilderness  System  began  in  1964  with 
54  areas  created  from  the  CTnlted  States  For- 
est Service's  Primitive  Areas  and  from  parts 
of  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  In  north- 
ern Minnesota.  Today,  in  the  Wilderness 
System,  there  are  95  uhlts  totaling  more  than 
li  million  acres.  Some  62\more  areas  totaling 
7.S  mUUon  acres  are  being  considered  by 
Congress.  And  95  more  are  to  be  reviewed 
and  reported  on  to  the  Congress.  These  95 
areas  comprise  almost  46  mUllon  additional 
acres! 

The  great  bulk  of  the  lands  already  in- 
cluded m  the  WUderness  System  lie  in  the 
west.  Bob  Rowen  of  the  U.nlted  States  Forest 
Service  told  me  that  the  Forest  Service  areas 
under  current  consideration  include  only 
three  areas  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States — BradweU  Bay  in  Florida.  Joyce  Kll- 
mer-SUck  Rock  In  North  Carolina,  and  El 
Cacique  in  Puerto  Rico. 

How  have  the  big  three  lac  d-managlng  fed- 
eral agencies  rated  in  their  cooperation  with 
the  terms  of  the  WUderness  Act?  Their  ac- 
complishment depends  entirely  upon  how 
they  see  the  WUderness  Act  In  reference  to 
their  primary  purpose. 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
has  responded  quite  enthusiastically.  It  feels 
that  WUderness  area  status  la  to  agreement 
with  Its  primary  purpose  of  protecting  and 
managing  the  wUdllfe  on  that  property. 

The  National  Park  Service,  which  manages 
Just  a  little  lesa  acreage  than  does  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  gets  only  so- 
so  ratings  from  the  superficial  observer.  In 
some  areas,  the  Park  Service  sees  wilderness 
status  as  being  In  agreement  with  Its  pur- 
pose of  presen-ing  the  out-of-doors.  In  other 
areas,  the  Park  Service  sees  the  wilderness 
concept  as  a  handicap  to  Its  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  out-of-doors  to  as  many  people  as 
possible. 

The  greatest  portion  of  both  BSF&W  and 
NFS  lands  Is  the  western  half  of  the  United 
States. 

The  tJnlted  States  Forest  Service  manages 
far  more  land  than  both  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  agencies.  How  has  it  done?  Again, 
we  get  two  answers.  West  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  Forest  Service  has  designated  huge  acre- 
ages as  wilderness.  But  It  has  faUed  miserablv 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  nation.  Asked  why 
this  shoiUd  be.  the  Forest  Service  people  re- 
mind you  that  the  Wilderness  Act  said  that 
there  could  not  be  a  wUdemess  where  the 
signs  of  man's  habitation— or  use— of  the 
[and  for  a  home  was  visible.  The  Joke  has  It: 
"Where  the  hand  of  man  has  never  set  foot." 
CXX 1678— Part  20 
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The  Forest  Service  has  argued  that  an  area 
must  be  primitive — virgin  timber,  where  man 
Is  but  a  visitor — or  else  It  cannot  qualify  as 
part  of  the  Wilderness  System.  That  is — east 
of  the  Mississippi  they  argue  this  way. 

The  first  wilderness  proposed  m  our  na- 
tion was  the  GUa  Wilderness  area,  carved  out 
of  the  GUa  National  Forest  in  New  Mexico  at 
Forest  Service  recommendation.  This  was  in 
1924,  about  40  years  before  the  onvirotunen- 
Tallsts  sponsored  legislation  which  led  to  the 
WUdemess  Act.  The  GUa  boasts  cliff  dwell- 
ings—signs of  man's  habitation  from  pre- 
Columbian  times. 

This  very  first  of  all  wUdemess  areas  Is  not 
an  area  where  "the  hand  of  man  has  never 
set  foot."  It  is  a  beautiful  wilderness  area.  So 
Is  the  Pecos  WUderness  of  the  Santa  Pe  Na- 
tional Forest  to  the  north,  which  beasts  of 
"Beatty's  Cabin"  and  other  signs  of  former 
habitation. 

If  you  look  hard,  you  can  find  signs  of 
man's  former  use  in  every  single  one  of  the 
country's  wUdemess  areas.  This  has  not  di- 
minished their  value  as  wUdernsss  one  lota. 

Professional  foresters,  men  who  look  at  the 
problem  without  emotion,  tell  me  that  we 
can  produce  wilderness  almost  anywhere  we 
want  to — anywhere  plants  wUl  grow — If  we 
are  willing  to  invest  the  time  and  the  monev 
to  do  it. 

Produce  wUdemess?  Why  not?  It  should  be 
obvious  that  the  healing  hand  of  uatiu^  can 
reclaim  all  but  the  most  sacrilegious  treat- 
ment of  the  land.  Even  strip  mines,  ghastly 
crimes  against  the  earth,  can  be  made  to 
produce  a  wlldemess  area.  If  the  American 
public  is  willing  to  pay  the  bUl.  in  iwiditlon 
to  money,  it  wlU  take  time.  But  even  the 
longest  restoration  Job  only  needs  to  be 
started  sooner,  not  surrendered  without  an 
attempt. 

Congress  never  Intended  that  the  strict 
construction  of  the  Act's  wording  should  pre- 
vent inclusion  of  worthy  areas  into  the  sys- 
tem. Senator  Church  was  floor  manager  of 
the  bUl  when  it  passed  the  Senate  in  1963. 
He  said  then,  "It  Is  one  of  the  great  promises 
of  the  WUdemess  Act  that  we  can  dedicate 
formerly  abused  areas  where  the  primitive 
scene  can  be  restored  by  natural  forces." 

Congress  in  1963  had  no  delusions  that  an 
area  had  to  be  pristine,  never  timbered,  never 
plowed,  never  broken  by  the  homesteader's 
cabin.  It  Is  much  more  likely  that  Congress 
envisioned  the  restoration  of  land  to  wilder- 
ness quality  by  proper  management,  rather 
than  the  preservation  of  a  pitiful  remnant 
of  "virgin"  wUdemess  with  a  tall  fence 
around  it. 

Wondering  whether  It  was  possible  to  pro- 
duce WUderness,  we  asked  15  people,  all  lovers 
of  the  outdoors,  for  their  description  of  a 
wUdemess.  From  this  tiny  sample  we  learned 
some  interesting  things.  Most  defined  a  wll- 
demess as  any  area  with  mature  trees,  water, 
cleanliness,  soUtude,  and  beauty.  We  were 
not  very  surprised  that  so  many  people  in- 
cluded beauty  as  a  requisite  for  wilderness. 
But  we  were  surprised  that  so  many  appended 
the  remarks,  "and  it  ought  to  have  good  roads 
to  let  ua  In  and  see  it." 

This  was  a  shocker,  because  the  original 
WUdemess  Act  called  for  roadlessness  as  a 
requirement  for  consideration  of  an  area. 

The  solitude  and  unspoUed  grandeur  of 
the  Bob  Marshall  WUderness  in  Montana  Is 
very  beautiful.  But  the  traUs  of  Shenandoah 
National  Park  in  Virginia  are  also  beautiful. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  5O0O  acres  with- 
out a  road  in  the  Shenandoah,  and  It  would 
bo  difficult  to  pretend  that  the  signs  of  man's 
former  habitation  have  all  disappeared  from 
the  Shenandoah.  But  why  search  for  the 
signs  of  man's  former  use?  The  desired  wU- 
demess experience  Is  available  there  now. 
Deep  In  the  Bob  Marshall  WUderness  It 
Is  easy  to  believe  that  you  are  the  only  hu- 
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man  who  ever  set  foot  tbere  But  80.000  acres 
of  the  Bob  Marsb&U  b&ve  been  logged  over 
alnce  1900.  Would  you  therefore  rule  out  the 
Bob  Marshall?  If  you  found  the  cliff  dwellings 
of  the  pre-Columbian  Indians  would  you 
rule  out  the  GUa  WUdemess? 

If  some  signs  of  man  are  stui  to  be  found 
In  a  new  wUdemess  area,  in  a  generation  or 
two  theyTl  be  obscured  by  the  actions  of 
nature.  Can't  we  afford  to  put  up  with  that 
process  meanwbUe?  Isn't  that  better  than 
having  no  wilderness  In  this  generation? 

If  you'll  agree  that  wUdemess  can  be 
"restored."  then  you  wUl  agree  that  It  Is 
ridiculous  to  have  ten  mUllon  acres  of  wll- 
demess In  the  West,  where  one-quarter  of  our 
population  lives,  and  almost  no  wUderness  In 
the  East,  where  the  other  three-Iourihs  of  us 
live. 

Stripping  away  the  rhetoric,  what  are  the 
real  reasons  for  the  faUure  of  the  east«m 
half  to  get  Its  share  of  Forest  Service  wil- 
derness? Remember  that  the  Potest  Service 
had  a  big  head  start  In  the  West — they  orig- 
inated the  whole  idea  of  wUderness.  The 
western  National  Forests  were  so  huge  that 
they  could  easUy  spare  the  acreage  for  wU- 
derness. 

The  national  forests  of  Wyommg  alone  are 
bigger  than  all  of  New  Hampshire,  nearly 
as  big  as  Maryland.  The  national  forests  of 
Callforau  are  Just  s  bit  bigger  than  the 
whole  state  of  Maine.  New  Mexico's  national 
forests  are  bigger  than  all  of  Massachiuetu. 
You  could  put  four  Connectlcuts  and  two 
Rhode  Islands  Into  the  national  forests  of 
Montana  and  have  room  left  over  for  Dela- 
ware to  slip  in  on  edge.  With  this  tremen- 
dous area  In  national  forest.  It  was  easy  to 
designate  wUdemess  areas — almost  unno- 
ticed at  first. 

National  forests  In  the  East  are  compara- 
tively smaU.  Most  of  the  forested  lands  In 
the  East  are  privately  owned.  The  WUder- 
ness Act  mled  out  acquisition  of  privately 
owned  land  by  condemnation.  The  govern- 
ment which  cannot  condemn  land  for  ptir- 
chase  cannot  provide  wUdemess. 

Western-oriented,  the  Sierra  Club  de- 
serves much  of  the  credit  for  supplying  the 
push  m  the  West.  The  sierra  Club  dldnt 
push  for  WUderness  areas  In  the  East.  No 
one  did.  So  the  East  was  left  out  m  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  WUdemess  System  program. 

It's  time  for  a  new  Icolc  at  the  ten-year 
old.  It  must  be  thlnltlng  about  growing  up, 
about  maturing  to  fit  the  needs  of  1974  and 
1994  and  2204.  The  youngster  succeeded  In 
the  West,  where  Its  alms  were  In  harmony 
with  the  other  purposes  for  which  the  can- 
didate lands  were  managed,  and  where  the 
acreage  could  be  "spared"  from  s  tremendous 
area  of  national  forest  lands.  I  think  It  Is 
time  that  the  maturing  wUdemess  program 
starts  to  think  about  the  needs  of  the  three- 
quarters  of  our  people  who  live  In  the  eastern 
half  of  the  nation. 

Evidently  Congress  also  notes  a  lack  of 
progress  by  the  Forest  Service  In  the  East 
The  tenth  birthday  of  the  Act  saw  a  spate 
of  Congressional  legislation  setting  up  wU- 
derness areas  In  particular  national  forests 
regardless  of  Forest  Services  Mshes  or  rec- 
ommendations. An  example  Is  HJt.  4380.  In- 
troduced by  Congressman  Oude  of  Mary, 
land.  Gude's  bui  called  for  the  designation 
of  28  separate  parcels  of  land  In  Alabama, 
Missouri.  Florida,  Arkansas.  New  Hampshire, 
South  Carolina,  and  Wisconsin.  A  dozen 
companion  blUs  testify  to  the  congressional 
Impatience  vrlth  a  system  that  has  not  pro- 
duced  the  desired  wUdemess  results  In  the 
East. 

But  It  wUl  require  more  than  congression- 
al designation  to  provide  instant  wUdemess. 
It  wlU  require  lots  of  money  to  buy  privately 
owned  lands.  Congressmen  who  enthusias- 
tically Introduce  authorizing  legislation  ar» 
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much  less  enthusiastic  about  legislating  the 
needed  f'jnds. 

To  tw  successful,  legislation  for  ea£tem 
wilderness  must  ^eclfically  authorise  con- 
demnatlou  as  a  mearis  of  acquiring  title  to 
eastern  lands. 

Without  condemnation,  there  will  be  no 
WUderness  East. 

A  misreading  of  size  regulations  represents 
another  ot)stacle.  Contrary  to  popular  opin- 
ion, the  present  act  does  not  Insist  on  a 
minimum  of  5000  acres.  But  the  wording  of 
the  law  gave  many  the  impression  that  It 
"ought  to  be"  5000  acree.  This  Impression  U 
a  crippling  requirement  in  the  East.  Proper 
management  can  restore  lands  once  abused 
And  create  wUdemess.  regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  aree. 

Uncle  Sam  doesn't  own  enough  land  In  the 
Eas;t  to  solve  our  problem  under  the  present 
rules.  Private  land  and  clear  redrafting  of  the 
requirements  must  be  the  source  of  future 
eastern  wilderness. 

Conservatton-mlnded  agencies  are  food  of 
saying  "What  we  save  today  Is  all  we  wUI 
ever  have."  This  is  definitely  not  true  of  the 
WUdemess.  The  true  situation  Is  that  what 
we  plan  and  oonstmct  today  Is  all  the  east- 
em  wilderness  we  will  have  imtll  we  plan 
and  construct  some  more. 

Regional  planning  Is  the  only  sensible 
method  of  selecting  the  sites  for  future  east- 
ern wUdern^s.  We  must  Identify  the  need 
for  wUderneie.  assign  It  its  rightful  place  m 
our  priorities,  and  locate  the  wilderness  near 
the  need  It  will  satlafy.  Then  we  must  buy 
the  land  and  go  out  and  cotL^truct  wilder* 
iiess. 

One  result  of  sound  regional  planning 
might  well  be  "rotating  wllderneas" — areas 
designed  to  serve  our  wlldemeae  needs  while 
their  growing  and  mature  trees  provide  the 
peace,  solitude,  and  majestic  seclusion  which 
many  of  us  have  In  mind  when  we  visualize 
wtlderuese. 

Tlila  rotating  wUdemess  might  well  be  bar- 
vested  to  build  America's  homes  when  Its 
trees  arc  mature  and  moving  Into  old  age. 
At  that  time  auaother  area  would  come  Into 
use.  and  the  lugged  area  woiold  be  Intensively 
reforested  to  start  the  whole  cycle  over 
again.  Wildlife  managers  are  enthusiastic 
over  this  rotating  concept  because  of  the 
great  wildlife  value — abundant  food  and 
shelter — providing  by  the  young  forest  grow- 
ing In  the  timbered  areas. 

Undoubtedly  the  concept  of  rotating  wU- 
demesa  is  anathema  to  many  readers.  But  is 
this  feeling  the  result  of  logical  thinking,  or 
merely  an  aversion  to  change? 

To  many,  It  Is  paradoxical  to  suggest  man- 
aged wilderness.  But  we  are  already  manag- 
ing humanity  within  the  wUderaecs  areas  to 
avoid  damage  caused  by  Intensive  use.  We 
disperse  visitors  over  large  areafl.  and  still  we 
are  forced  to  provide  sanitary  facilities  or 
risk  turning  our  paradise  into  a  sewage  dis- 
posal area.  We  have  learned  that  we  must 
limit  accesa  to  wilderness,  lest  we  destroy  the 
thing  we  admire  by  the  sheer  weight  of  our 
Admiring  numbers. 

Wa  have  wUderneas  west.  We  can  have  wU- 
demess east.  We  wUl  have  to  pay  for  It,  plan 
for  It,  and  manage  for  It.  There's  no  other 
way. 
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Mr.  JiADDEN.  Mr  Speaker.  John  An- 
astaplos.  for  many  years  one  of  the  out- 
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standing  radio  commentators  with  sta- 
tion WJOB  in  Hammond.  Ind..  has  for- 
warded to  me  e.\erpts  from  a  transcript 
of  a  radio  intcrviesv  with  his  brother. 
George  Anastaplo.  an  eminent  lecturer 
and  professor  of  political  science  and 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  RosaiT  College.  Professor  Anastaplo 
has  been  a  recognized  International  au- 
thority on  Greek  history  and  govern- 
ment for  many  years. 

I  am  submitting  this  interesting  and 
revealing  interview  of  July  20.  1974,  on 
WJOB  radio.  Hammond.  Ind.,  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  membership: 

CmvS   COUNTDOWW   AND   THE   POLLT   OF   THX 

Gkecr     COLONCX.3 

JOK.V     ANASIAi^O.      How     llOeS     It      lOOk     OD 

CjTus,  George?  On  the  basis  of  the  Uttle 
news  we've  l>een  getung  out  ol  tbere.  c«n 
yon  give  us  some  thoughts? 

GeosGE  AWASTAPLo.  My  first  thought  ts  that 
something  has  gone  wrong  with  American 
policy  when  two  NATO  allies  such  as  Tm-key 
and  Oreece  flght  each  other  1  suppose  one 
can  also  say  these  hostilities  show  us  that 
the  government  in  Athens  Is  well  on  the  way 
to  the  final  bankruptcy  of  Its  policies.  I 
know  the  Green  military  government  to  be 
dcEperate.  I  expected  them  to  do  something 
simply  because  they  have  been  losing  their 
standu^g  at  home.  What  is  now  happening  Is 
partly  the  result  of  a  miscalculation  on  the 
part  of  the  colonels:  They  may  have  figured 
that  the  Turka  wouldn't  do  anything  If  the 
Makarlos  government  should  be  overthrown. 
The  action  of  the  Creek  army  against  Arch- 
bishop Makarlos  gave  the  Turks  the  oppor- 
tunity and  pretext  to  do  It.  Well,  the  chickens 
have  come  home  to  roost  for  the  Greek 
colonels  That  u.  It  does  seem  that  the  gov- 
ernment tn  Athens,  which  was  evidently  be- 
hind the  coup  earlier  this  week  against  Ma- 
karlos. is  m  some  way  responsible  for  what 
has  happened. 

John.  What  do  you  know  about  this  fel- 
low Sampson,  who  la  now  the  self-styled 
President  of  Cyprus?  Do  you  know  anything 
about  him? 

OtoaoE.  Not  very  much.  1  gather  he's  not 
a  nice  nmn. 

J'OHN.  When  he  took  over  last  Monday,  he 
said  that  the  government  of  Archbishop 
Makarlos  had  tortured  political  opponents 
and  had  to  oe  toppled  to  avoid  civil  war. 
That's  a  throwback  to  what  the  colonels  were 
saying  In  April  1967.  Isn't  It? 

GcoaoE.  The  colonels  weren't  claiming  tor- 
ture then.  That  has  been  what  the  colonels' 
opponenta  have  claimed  since  then,  and 
with  considerable  Justification. 

John.  But  they  were  claiming  In  1967  the 
thwarting  of  civil  war 

Oeobge.  There  Is.  1  should  notice  first  of 
all,  some  question  In  the  press  about  the 
torture  claims  now  being  made  against  the 
Makarlos  government.  The  people  who  have 
been  said  to  have  been  tortured  on  Cyprus 
are  also  said  by  others  to  be  quite  JoUy  and 
untortured  looking  when  not  In  front  of 
cameras.  Whatever  threat  of  clvU  war  there 
was  this  past  week  on  Cyprus  came  because 
of  the  conduct  of  the  contingent  of  Greek 
oOclals  stationed  on  Cyprus  pursuant  to  the 
treaty  which  established  the  Independence 
of  Cyprus.  Those  officers  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  government  In  Athens.  Makarlos 
has  l»en  trying  to  get  mem  out  of  there,  or 
to  rotate  them  more  frequently,  for  he  saw 
them  as  a  threat  to  his  security.  Whether  he 
went  about  getting  them  out  of  there  In  the 
best  possible  way  remains  to  be  seen.  It's 
also  evident  that  Makarlos  has  been,  for 
some  years  now.  the  overwhelming  favorite 
of  the  Greek  Cyprlots. 

John.  Does  Turkey  feel  that  the  new 
rulers  will  not  be  as  amicable  as  was  Arch- 
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bishop  Makarlos  when  It  comes  to  getting 
the  two  ethnic  groups  together? 

Geoeck.  They  know  that  Makarloa  has 
enough  senae  to  realize  that  union  with 
Greece  at  this  time  Is  an  explosive  Issue 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  One.  the 
mainland  Turks  don't  want  It  and  will  resist 
It;  second,  the  Cyprlot  people  don't  want  to 
become  tmlted  with  what  would  be  a  dlcu- 
torshlp.  It  l»  evident  to  the  Cyprlot  people 
that  to  Join  Greece  at  this  time  would  mean 
to  move  right  mto  a  Jail. 

John.  Obviously,  Turkey  has  the  concern 
or  those  lio.ooo  Turkish  cyprlots  In  mind. 
OtoRCE.  They  may  have  other  concerns 
too.  They  may  want  to  have  some  control 
over  Cyprus,  mdependent  of  any  genuine 
concern  about  the  people  there.  The  foollsb- 
ness  of  the  government  In  Athens  Is  that  It 
Is  only  a  lew  minutes  flying  time  from  the 
Turkish  mainland  air  bases  to  Cyprus,  with 
fighters  and  bombers,  while  the  Greeks  have 
to  come  a  very  long  way  for  such  flights  from 
secure  bases.  This  means  that  Greek  fighter 
planes  can  barely  make  the  round  trip:  their 
air  time  over  Cyprus  Is  very,  verv  short. 

John.  What  Is  the  United  States  going  to 
do.  If  anything? 

Geobce.  What  this  country,  which  has 
armed  both  sides,  will  try  to  do  Ls  get  the 
fighting  stopped  and  try  to  restore  the  status 
quo  ante. 

John.  I  was  surprised,  after  Archbishop 
Makarlos  was  ousted  on  Monday— he  got  out 
while  hla  palace  was  burning,  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  then  cama  to  the  tJ.N.  Security 
Council — I  was  surprised  that  this  country 
has  been  so  silent  at»ut  his  ouster. 

Georob.  That's  because  our  government  Is 
afraid  of  antagonlElng  the  colonels  In 
Athens.  What  Is  obviously  the  case  ts  thst 
the  people  who  are  running  the  govern- 
ment tn  Athens  don't  really  know  what  they 
are  doing.  I  think  we  are  seeing  that  now, 
unles.s  I  am  very  much  mistaken.  In  their 
ability  to  deal  with  the  Turks.  Even  with  re- 
spect to  the  things  you  might  expect  they 
would  know  how  to  handle — that  Is  to  say. 
military  matters — I  believe  we  are  going  to 
see  they  are  not  as  competent  as  would  be 
a  decent  civilian  government  which  has 
some  respect  for  political  realities. 

John.  Why  was  Joseph  Slsco.  the  Under- 
secretary of  State,  sent  to  do  the  trouble- 
shooting over  there?  He  went  to  London, 
Ankaru,  and  Athens.  Why  was  not  Kissinger 
sent? 

Oeoage.  Perhaps  t)ecau5e  Slsco  has  been  In- 
volved in  this  before  and  may  have  been 
thought  to  be  "up"  on  It.  Besides.  Kissinger 
may  simply  be  running  out  of  steam.  The 
one  good  thmg  which  could  come  out  of  this 
miserable  situation  Is  that  If  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment Is  obliged  to  mobilize  fully  Its  army 

In  order  to  stay  In  power 

John.  The  story  I  have  this  morning  Is 
that  the  Greek  army  is  being  mobuized. 

GxoacE.  Then  there  may  be  one  ray  ol  light 
on  this  dark  horizon.  If  it  should  get  back 
to  Its  full  strength.  It  may  take  away  from 
the  colonels  the  power  which  they  usurped 
seven  years  ago.  One  can  at  least  hope  that 
the  Greek  army  may  restore  the  government 
In  Athens  to  civilians  who  know  what  they 
are  doing.  Thus,  there  Is  the  posslblUty  the 
Greek  people  Just  might  recover  control  of 
their  own  country  as  a  result  of  this  crisis,  a 
crlBls  which  has  been  brewing  for  a  year 
now.  Even  so.  a  very  high  price  Is  being  paid 
to  put  the  colonels  m  their  place,  ranging 
from  the  slaughter  of  dozens  of  students  In 
Athens  last  November  to  the  deaths  of  hun- 
dreds of  people  m  Cyprus  already  this  week. 
John.  You  are  aware  that  the  capital  of 
Cyprus  was  bombed  this  momlnit  b?  the 
Turks? 

George.  Tes.  As  I  have  been  saying,  this 
killing  and  destruction  are  a  dreadful  price 
to  pay  In  order  to  show  everybody  what  has 
long  been  evident,  that  the  colonels  literally 
don't  know  what  they  are  doing. 
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John.  When  was  the  last  time  you  were  In 
Greece,  George? 
GsoKGE.  It  must  be  lour  years  now. 
JOHN'.  Do  you  have  reason  to  feel  that  even 
today  you  couldn't  get  bade  In.  Are  you  still 
persona  no  grata  there? 

George.  There  Is  no  question  about  that. 
But  that's  obviously  not  important.  What  le 
Iniportant  ts  whether  or  not  the  government 
of  Greece  can  be  put  back  into  the  hands  of 
people  who  can  negotiate  a  Just  and  proper 
settlement  with  the  Turks,  with  the  aid  or 
the  United  States  M  need  be  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  thereby  restore 
things  In  Greece  and  in  that  part  of  the  Med- 
iterranean to  normalcy. 

John.  But  there  always  has  been  bitterness 
between  Greelcs  and  Turks.  We  grew  up  as 
children  with  that  drummed  into  our  heads, 
even  la  this  country. 

GeoKGC.  The  point  la  that  people,  no  mat- 
ter how  bitter  they  are.  should  keep  In  mind 
what  the  facts  are.  The  decisive  advantage 
Archbishop  Makarioe  had  as  President  of 
Cyprus  was  that  he  could  count:  he  could 
measure  miles  and  he  could  weigh  military 
forces.  This  Is  something  that  the  colonels  in 
Greece  cannot  do.  They  need  an  education, 
but  the  Greek  people  are  paying  the  price 
for  the  colonels*  education.  I  can  sum  up 
what  I  have  Just  been  saying  by  observing 
that  one  has  to  look  at  the  numbers  »vhlch 
are  available  on  both  sides  of  a  conflict,  and 
the  dlstai'Aces  invoh-ed.  and  conduct  oneself 
accordingly. 

John.  But.  George,  hasn't  there  been  for 
years,  even  before  the  1967  military  coup  on 
the  Island  of  Cyprus,  a  strong  movement 
among  the  population  (which  is  about  80% 
Greek  and  about  20%  Turkish) — the  Greek 
population  there  and  in  Greece  for  a  union 
between  Cjrprus  and  Greece? 

George.  Yes,  John,  but  what  can  be  done 
about  it?  If  Turkey,  sitting  there  with  its 
amis,  with  its  superior  numbers  and  with  Its 
superior  strategic  position,  simply  won't  tol- 
erate It,  whatever  the  equities  of  the  case 
may  be.  what  can  be  done  about  It? 

John.  The  last  time  the  Greeks  and  Turks 
fought^when  was  It.  in  1921? 

George.  They  have  been  fighting  for  four 
hundred  years  and  more. 

JoHW.  But  the  most  recent  fighting  was 
In  1921? 

Geosce.  They  have  had  other  skirmishes 
since  then  as  well.  Such  longstanding  ani- 
mosity should  make  statesmen  even  more 
cautious,  lest  passions  get  out  of  hand. 
Archbishop  Makarlos  seems  to  have  been 
trying  to  act  as  a  responsible  statesman.  He 
couldn't  have  the  luxury  enjoyed  by  Oreeks 
In  Athens  or  In  this  country— the  luxury  of 
posturing  for  union.  He  realizes  that  it 
makes  no  sense — no  military  sense,  no  stra- 
tegic sense.  And  right  now,  considering  the 
character  of  the  regime  back  in  Athens,  it 
doeant  make   political   sense   either. 

John.  Is  the  Archbishop  In  this  country 
going  to  Involve  Itself  In  this? 

Geobce.  I  have  no  idea,  except  that  this 
archbishop  has  to  be  careful  too — for  differ- 
ent reasons. 

John.  What  do  you  think  will  oome  of  all 
this  in  the  Oreek-Amerlcan  conununlty? 

George.  One  good  thing  which  might  hap- 
pen In  this  ootontry  is  that  Influential 
Greek-Americans 

John.  Who  have  been  strangely  silent,  or 
rather  who  have  been  most  favorable  to  the 
colonels'  government  in  Athens? 

Qbobge.  That's  right.  Now  Greek-Ameri- 
cans will  have  to  consider  whether  the  dic- 
tators in  Athens  really  know  what  they  are 
doing,  something  which  should  have  been 
faced  up  to  long  ago  by  the  Greek -Amer- 
ican community.  When  the  roof  begins  to 
fall  in.  as  my  wife  reminds  me  from  time 
to  time,  one  Is  obliged  to  consider  whether 
one's  methods  have  been  proper. 

John.  Has  your  roof  begun  falling  In? 

Geobce.  It's  leaking. 
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Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Joining  with  Congressman  Wolff  and 
some  of  my  colleagues  from  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  in  urging  your  assist- 
ance In  bringing  the  Senate  version  ol  the 
proposed  education  benefits  bill  for  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  to  the  full  House  for 
consideration.  With  the  approach  ol  a 
new  school  year,  our  hesitation  in  pass- 
ing this  legislation  is  perpetrating  a  cruel 
hoax  on  those  individuals  who  deserve 
our  best  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  process  of  providing 
suitable  educational  benefits  for  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  has  been  a  long, 
drawn-out  process.  For  the  benefit  ol 
my  colleagues,  permit  me  to  recount  the 
events  which  have  led  to  the  uncertain 
position  we  now  find  ourselves  In. 

On  July  10.  1973. 1  Joined  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  removing  the  time  limita- 
tion In  which  a  veteran  might  avail  him- 
self ol  educational  benefits  as  provided 
under  the  GI  bill. 

On  November  15.  1973.  I  Joined  in 
sponsoring  legislation  which  would  pro- 
rtde  increased  tuition  assistance  to  Viet- 
nam era  veterans.  At  about  the  same 
time,  the  House  Conwilttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  began  their  hearings  on  this  issue 
and  began  to  formulate  a  plan  for  pro- 
viding additional  assistance  to  our  vet- 
erans. 

On  February  19,  1974,  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  brought  H.R.  1262S, 
the  Veterans  Education  and  Rehabili- 
tation Amendments  of  1974.  to  the  House 
floor  for  consideration.  'This  measure 
extended  the  time  limitation  for  using 
veterans  education  benefits  to  10  years 
and  provided  for  a  13.6-percent  Increase 
in  financial  assistance  to  those  veterans 
using  the  benefits.  At  that  time  I  spoke 
in  support  of  the  measure  which  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  382  to  0. 

Subsequent  to  the  passage  of  this 
measure,  the  Senate  began  its  efforts  in 
developing  an  education  benefits  bill 
While  the  House  was  pressing  for  prompt 
action,  the  Senate  hearings  and  commit- 
tee markup  were  delayed  and  by  the 
time  the  8-year  limitation  for  education 
benefits  of  some  Vietnam  era  veterans 
was  due  to  expire,  the  Senate  had  not 
taken  any  final  action  on  a»iy  bill.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  wrote  to  Senator  Habtke, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  urging  his  committee 
to  take  action  on  a  veterans  benefits  bill 
£0  that  oiu'  veterans  might  begin  to 
make  plans  for  their  future  studv. 

Since  it  was  evident  that  the  Senate 
committee  Intended  to  come  forward 
with  legislation  substantially  different 
from  the  House  passed  measure,  on  May 
16,  1974, 1  joined  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion providing  for  a  2-ycar  extension 
of  benefits  without  any  provision  for  In- 
creased benefits  so  that,  at  least,  our  vet- 
erans could  begin  to  plan  lor  utUlzlng 
this  privilege. 
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On  May  23  we  passed  an  emergency 
30-day  extension  ol  benefits  and  follow- 
mg  that,  on  May  31.  1974.  the  President 
signed  a  measure  providing  for  a  full 
2-ye.Tr  extension  of  benefits. 

Subsequent  to  that  action,  on  June  19, 
the  Senate  passed  their  version  of  the 
full  benefit  plan  which  differed  from  the 
House  version  in  several  respects.  While 
the  House  authorized  a  13.6  percent  In- 
crease In  financial  assistance,  the  Sen- 
ate bill  called  for  an  18.6  percent  increase. 
The  Senate  measure  also  Included  a  tui- 
tion supplement  program  and  called  for 
the  maximum  entitlement  of  educational 
benefits  for  veterans  to  be  extended  from 
36  to  45  months.  The  House  bUl  did  not 
include  either  of  these  provisions. 

On  June  26,  1974,  I  urged  the  House 
committee  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill.  While  these  provisions  dif- 
fer substantially  from  the  House  bill, 
they  are  more  responsive  to  our  commit- 
ment to  those  veterans  who  fought 
bravely  in  an  unpopular  war.  With  the 
bill  presently  in  conference  and  the 
House  conferees  reluctant  to  recede  to 
the  more  Inclusive  Senate  version,  it 
seems  doubtful  that  we  will  provide  our 
veterans  with  the  helping  hand  that  they 
deserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  proposal  has 
never  even  come  to  the  House  floor  lor 
a  vote.  It  is  my  opinion  from  discussing 
this  Issue  with  my  colleagues,  that  it  the 
Senate  version  were  put  to  a  vote,  that 
version  might  prevail.  However,  with  the 
pending  stalemate  in  the  conference 
committee,  where  neither  side  is  willing 
to  reach  any  viable  compromise,  we  re- 
quest your  good  assistance  in  mterven- 
ing  on  behalf  of  our  veterans  so  that  we 
might  assure  these  defenders  of  our 
country  that  Congress  has  not  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  their  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  timing  of  this  meas- 
ure is  critical.  With  the  House  scheduled 
to  indefinitely  postpone  legislative  busi- 
ness for  several  weeks  in  order  to  take 
up  the  Judiclar>-  Committee's  report  on 
the  impeachment  of  the  President,  we 
must  assure  the  passage  of  a  bUl  prior 
to  our  August  19  deadline.  Inaction  by 
the  Congress  in  this  important  area 
would  be  inexcusable. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Jotn- 
Ing  several  of  my  colleagues  today  in  pe- 
titioning you  to  intervene  with  the  House 
conferees  and  urge  them  to  recede  from 
their  disagreement  with  the  Senate 
amendments  and  adopt  the  provisions  ol 
the  Senate  bill.  Anything  less  on  our  part 
would  be  an  affront  to  those  who  gave  so 
much  for  their  country. 


AMENDMENT  TO  HJl.  16090 


HON,  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINITESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2,  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
election  reform  bill  H.R.  16090.  is  before 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  FasczlD  and  I.  and  others  will  of- 
fer the  following  amendment: 
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AyacKDMVTT  TO  HJl.  16090,  AS  Reported 
Oft-zxed  ST  Ma.  Pkekzel  and  Mb.  Pascsli. 
Page  25,  strike  out  line  14  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  page  27,  line  34.  and  in- 
sert tn  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

\b)  Section  308(a)  (10  >  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tloa  Campaign  Act  of  1971  fas  so  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section),  re- 
lating to  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(10)  to  prescribe  suitable  rules  and  reg- 
ulations to  carrj-  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  Including  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  require  that — 

"(A)  reports  and  statements  required  to  he 
filed  under  this  title  by  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Representative  in,  or  Delegate  or 
Resident  Conunissioner  to,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  political  commit- 
tees supporting  such  candidate,  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  custodian  for  the  Board: 

"(B)  reports  and  statements  required  to 
be  filed  under  this  title  by  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Senator,  and  by  political  com- 
mlttees  supporting  such  candidate,  shall  be 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  as 
custodian  for  the  Board:  and 

"(C)  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representft- 
tlves  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  as 
custodians  for  the  Board,  each  shall  make 
the  reports  and  statements  received  by  him 
available  for  public  inspection  and  copying 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection,  and  preserve  such  reports  and 
statements  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
(5)  of  this  subsection.". 

(C)  Zt  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Rep rese natives  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  to  cooperate  with  the 
Board  of  Supervisory  Officers  In  carrying  out 
its  duties  under  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  and  to  furnish  such  serv- 
ices and  facilities  as  may  be  required  tn  ac- 
cordance with  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

Page  3a.  strike  out  lines  13  through  31.  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  'supervisory  officer*  means  the  Board 
of  Supervisory  OfBcera  established  by  section 
30a(a)  (11.". 

Page  33,  strike  out  Unea  20  through  23  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
4  members  as  follows: 

Page  33.  line  24.  strike  out  "(D)"  and 
Insert  m  lieu  thereof  "(A) ". 

Page  34.  line  3.  strike  out  "(E) "  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(B)". 

Page  34.  line  8.  strike  out  "(D)  and  (E)" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(A)  and  (B)". 

Page  34.  line  15,  strike  out  "(D)  and  (E)" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(A)    and   (B)". 
Pttgc  34.  line  24.  strike  out  "(D)"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "(A)". 

Page  35.  line  2,  .strllie  out  "(E) "  and  Insert 
In  ilpu  thereof  "iB)", 

Page  35.  beginning  in  Une  6.  strike  out 
",  prorated  on  a  dolly  basis"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  11  and  Insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  a  period. 

Page  37,  beginning  in  line  9.  strike  out 
"and  to  review  actions  of  the  supervisory 
officers". 

Page  33.  strike  out  Une  2S  and  aU  that 
follows  down  through  page  39,  Une  6. 

Page  39.  Une  7.  strike  out  "(2)"  and  In- 
sert tn  Ueu  thereof  "(b)(1)".  and  renumber 
the  following  paragraphs  accordingly. 

Page  39,  line  13.  strike  out  "Any  super- 
vlscrry  officer"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

The  Clerk  of  the  Hou^e  of  Representatives, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or  any  other 
person  receiving  reports  and  statements  as 
custodian  for  the  Board, 

Page  43.  beginning  in  line  16,  strike  out 
"each   of  the"   and   oU   that   follows  down 
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through  line  19,  and  Insert  In  lUni  thereof 

the  following: 

the  Board  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 

enable  it  to  carry  out  Its  duties  under  this 

Act.". 
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RACIAL  INJUSTICE  IN  SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OF    MABTXAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1974 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  the  many  hours  of  debate 
spent  tn  this  forum  on  Rhodesian  sanc- 
tions, perhaps  too  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  economic  and  strategic 
aspects  and  too  little  to  basic  human 
rights. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are  familiar 
with  the  history  of  this  unfortunate 
colony — of  how  a  minority,  bent  on  per- 
petuating the  political  subjugation  of  the 
majority,  illegally  seized  power,  and  then 
proceeded  to  "enact  laws  specifically  de- 
signed to  uproot  and  disperse  African 
people  from  their  ancestral  homes;  deny 
them  of  free  movement,  free  speech,  and 
free  association;  subject  them  to  arbi- 
trary arrests,  restrictions,  and  deten- 
tions; deny  them  every  chance  to  be- 
come masters  in  the  country  of  their 
own  birth  and  forced  thousands  into  ref- 
ugee camps  and  exile  around  the  world." 

The  Sinith  regime's  doctrine  of  white 
supremacy  has  resulted  in  the  virtual  en- 
slavement of  Rhodesia's  black  majority. 

Under  the  Registration  and  Identifica- 
tion Amendment  Act — 1972,  it  is  a  crime 
for  an  African  to  be  found  without  a 
valid  identity  document.  In  addition,  it 
makes  It  a  crime  for  an  African  to  leave 
Rhodesia  without  first  getting  a  permit 
from  a  registration  ofiBcer. 

In  the  Land  Tenure  Act  of  1969,  blacks 
were  prohibited  from  occupying  land  in 
European  areas.  This  abominable  legis- 
lation caused  the  forced  movement  of 
thousands  of  black  Africans;  to  make 
matters  worse,  the  Rhodesian  Constitu- 
tion gives  50  percent  of  the  best  land  in 
Rhodesia  to  the  5  percent  who  are  white. 

Thsse,  however,  are  mild  when  com- 
pared to  the  countless  instances  of  tor- 
ture and  Injustice  wliich  have  occurred 
.since  this  illegal  regime  came  to  power. 
The  Gestapo-like  tactics  of  the  Rho- 
desian poUce  are  exemplified  in  the  fol- 
lowing article:   I  encourage  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  read  this  description  by  a 
Catholic  bishop  of  life  in  Rhodesia. 
rro0e.<jun  oovxbnment  ttrroaists  lzks 
Nazis,  Bishop  Sats 
rBy  John  Maher) 
Waseonctom. — ^The  process  of  terror  and 
Intimidation  carried  out  by  the  white  minor- 
ity  government    In   Rhodesia  against   black 
Rbodeslans  "dlfTers,  not  In  essence,  but  only 
In  degree,  from  the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
by  the  Nazis."  a  Rhodesian  Catholic  bishop 
said  here. 

Bishop  Donal  Lamont  of  UmtaU.  chairman 
of  the  Justice  and  Peace  Commission  of  the 
Rhodesian  Bishops'  Conference  and  former 
president  of  the  conference,  presented  evi- 
dence of  brutality  by  Rhodesian  security 
forces  that  bad  led  the  Justice  and  Peace 


Commission  to  caU  for  a  government  Inquiry 
Into  allegations  of  such  brutality. 

The  evidence  included  a  statement  by  % 
29-year-old  African  who  la  a  music  director 
at  a  CatboUc  mission.  He  told  of  being  hc-^ 
rested  by  the  police  and  accused  of  attend- 
ing a  meeting  with  black  terrorists  and  ot 
being  a  terrorist.  To  make  him  confess,  the 
police  held  him  down  and  beat  him  with 
sticks  on  the  soles  of  his  bare  feet  for  three 
and  a  half  hours  untU  he  coiUd  no  longer 
walk,  he  said. 

Two  days  later,  after  spending  the  Inter- 
vening day  In  a  cell,  he  was  beaten  with  belts 
and  fists  by  five  policemen  untU  he  lost  con> 
scloiisneas,  he  said.  After  reviving,  he  was 
picked  up.  dropped  on  the  floor,  jumped  on 
and  beaten  untU  he  again  blacked  out. 

He  was  released  nearly  two  weeks  after 
his  arrest,  he  sold,  adding  "At  no  time  did 
I  have  anything  to  do  with  terrorists." 

On  the  basis  of  this  and  other  evidence, 
the  Justice  and  Peace  Commission  took  an 
advertisement  In  The  Rhodesian  Herald,  the 
country's  leading  daUy  newspaper.  caUtn'g  on 
the  government  to  institute  "a  full  and  im- 
partial inquiry"  Uito  "widespread  accusa- 
tions of  brutaUty  by  members  of  the  police 
and  army  against  African  civilians." 

Acknowledging  that  witnesses  of  such 
brutality  have  been  reluctant  to  testify  for 
fear  of  reprisal,  the  commission  said:  "Where 
specific  evidence  has  been  available  this  has 
been  communicated  by  this  commission  to 
the  Minister  of  Justice." 

Two  days  after  the  appeal  appeared. 
Mmister  of  Justice,  Law  and  Order  Eteamond 
Lardner-Burke.  speaking  in  parliament,  re- 
jected a  commission  of  Inquiry  as  unneces- 
sary and  possibly  harmful  to  the  morale  of 
the  security  forces. 

He  accused  the  Catholic  bishops  of  seek- 
ing "to  provoke  a  state  versus  Church  con- 
frontation." The  advertisement,  he  said.  "1» 
the  latest  In  their  persistent  attempts  to 
undermine  lawful  authority  and  the  forces 
of  law  and  order,  which  has  emerged  as  their 
true  policy  In  this  country,  as  It  is  In  Mozam- 
bique where  the  Chiu-ch's  Involvement  In 
the  terrorist  cause  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated." 

In  a  statement  Issued  before  he  left  Rho- 
desia, Bishop  Lamont  had  said  that  evidence 
presented  to  Lardner-Burke  by  the  Justice 
and  Peace  Commission  was  "not  based  on 
rumor"  and.  calling  the  Justice  minister's 
accusations  against  the  Church  "a  most  seri- 
ous calumny,"  be  bod  demanded  on 
apology. 

The  62-year-oId  Bishop  Lamont,  a  native 
of  Northern  Ireland,  said  in  an  Interview 
here  that  the  terrorism  by  black  Africans 
that  the  government  is  trying  to  suppress 
by  counterterrorlsm  Is  a  response  to  the  In- 
stitutionalized violence  of  the  Rhodesian 
situation.  "tJuder  the  terms  of  the  Rhodesian 
constitution."  he  said,  "Africans  are  second- 
class  citizens  and  are  Imprisoned  behind  Its 
bars." 

Now.  he  said,  there  Is  hope  for  blacks  to 
advance  poUtlcaUy,  socially  and  economical- 
ly only  "very,  very  slowly  and  a  very,  very  few 
of  them." 

Giving  Instances  of  the  blacks'  plight, 
the  bishop  said : 

"Because  elementary  education  is  com- 
pulsory for  white  children  but  not  for 
blacks,  the  government  Is  required  to  sup- 
port education  for  whites,  but  not  fOT 
blacks.  Two  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product,  the  total  value  of  goods  and  services 
produced  by  the  national  economy,  goes  into 
the  education  of  Africans,  who  are  22  times 
more  numeroiis  than  whites: 

"Wages  are  10  times  hlgjier  for  whites 
than  for  blacks  and  In  many  trades  there 
are  no  apprenticeships  for  blacks; 

"The  per  capita  income  of  those  living 
on  the  peasant  economy,  60  percent  of  the 
population,  is  $39  a  year; 
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"The  Tribal  Trust  land  assigned  to 
Africans  comprises  47  percent  of  the  land 
area,  but  only  18  percent  Is  suitable  for 
cash  cropping.  Africans  are  94  percent  of 
the  population: 

"Of  African  children  in  school  In  1972, 105.- 
000  were  not  In  school  In  1973  because  of 
the  percentage  control  exercised  by  the  gov- 
ernment on  those  who  can  proceed  further." 

"To  me."  Bishop  Lamont  said,  "everything 
Is  calculated  to  bring  about  an  explosion  of 
the  most  horrible  magnitude."  He  said  a 
"hurricane  of  hatred"  Is  building  up. 

"White  lay  people  of  aU  denominations," 
he  said,  "wUl  vote  at  least  95  percent  soUdly 
with  the  government.  They  ore  not  cruel 
people,  but  selfish.  Insensitive,  unwilling  to 
share." 

Rhodesia  was  formerly  a  British  colony. 
The  present  government  declared  the  cotin- 
try  Independent  in  1985  after  faUlng  to  s^re* 
with  Great  Britain  about  giving  blacks  a 
greater  voice  In  government. 

Britain  Imposed  a  trade  blockade  and  the 
United  Nations  voted  to  impose  economic 
sanctions,  barring  its  members  from  trading 
with  Rhodesia, 

A  proposed  agreement  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Rhodesia  that  would  have  recognized 
Rhodesia's  Independence  and  ended  the 
sanctions  was  dropped  In  1972  after  a  British 
commission  reported  that  a  majority  of  black 
Bhodeslans  rejected  the  agreement. 

In  1971  Congress  authorized  the  United 
States  to  make  an  exception  from  the  sanc- 
tions for  Rhodesian  chrome  ore.  In  testimony 
before  a  Senate  subcommittee,  the  U.S.  Cath- 
olic Conference  last  year  urged  a  bait  to  the 
chrome  Imports.  The  Senate  voted  to  end 
them  and  the  matter  has  not  yet  come  before 
the  House. 

"Sanctions  are  the  alternative  to  physical 
force,"  Bishop  Lamont  said.  "They  are  a 
civilized  manner  of  imposing  a  penalty  on 
those  who  violate  the  human  condition,  TTiey 
are  not  a  punishment  for  Rhodesia's  declara- 
tion of  Independence  but  for  Rhodesia's  vio- 
lation of  the  most  fundamental  human 
rights." 

He  said  the  declaration  of  rights  In  the 
Rhodesian  constitution  has  been  "emascu- 
lated by  provisos  which  leave  all  decisions  as 
to  Its  validity  In  the  hands  of  the  appro- 
priate minister  of  government." 

"We  are  told."  he  said,  "that  sanctions 
hurt  Africans  more  than  Europeans  (Rhode- 
sian whites).  That's  rubbish.  They  do  reduce 
the  possibilities  of  employment  for  the  smaU 
number  of  blacks  In  Industry  but  even  those 
in  Industry,  who  are  paid  slave  wages,  want 
the  sanctions  in  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of 
the  government." 

Bishop  Lamont  met  with  Congressmen  here 
to  present  his  view  of  the  Rhodesian  situa- 
tion. 

Catholic  education,  the  bishop  said,  con 
have  little  effect  on  changing  the  minds  of 
the  younger  white  population,  because  there 
are  fewer  than  10  private  Catholic  secondary 
schools  for  whites  In  the  country. 

"The  young  people  would  get  out  of  Rho- 
desia If  they  could,"  the  bishop  said,  point- 
ing out  that  the  main  resistance  to  change  is 
from  those  who  now  hold  prnwer.  "They're 
providing  aU  the  ammunition  for  the  com- 
munists." 

The  Catholic  Chiirch.  Bishop  Lamont  said, 
has  continued  to  accept  blacks  In  predomi- 
nantly white  schools  "In  defiance  of  the  law" 
which  forbids  persons  of  one  race  from  oc- 
cupying land  assigned  to  another  race. 

Because  CathoUc  schools  receive  "minimal" 
government  support,  however,  he  said,  they 
have  to  charge  tuition  and  for  economic  rea- 
sons there  ore  few  blacks  In  white  GathoUc 
schools. 

It  is  perhaps  evidence  of  the  blacks'  recog- 
nition of  the  Cbiurch's  defence  of  their  rights 
that  the  national  seminary  is  full.  "We  hove 
had  to  add  to  It  In  the  past  five  years,"  Blsbop 
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Lamont  said.  But,  be  added,  there  are  hardly 
any  vocations  among  white  Catholics. 

Mr.  SpeEiker,  the  price  we  paid  to  rid 
this  country  of  slavery  was  a  long  and 
bloody  civil  war.  We  now  have  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  about  the  peaceful 
transition  to  majority  rule  in  Rhodesia 
through  UJ4.  sanctions.  It  would  be 
wrong,  indeed  criminal,  to  not  meet  this 
obligation.  I  therefore  aslc  my  colleagues 
to  support  S.  1868 — a  bill  to  restore  the 
United  States  to  full  compliance  with 
UJJ,  sanctions  against  Southern  Rho- 
desia. 


NEW  HOPE  TOWERS 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

op  COm*ECTICUT 

IN  THE  BOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1,  1974 

Mr.  McKINNEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  not  one  Member  of  Congress  who  comes 
to  Washington  without  a  great  deal  of 
idealism.  Every  Congressman  has  a  vi- 
sion, a  hope,  a  dream — for  his  Congress, 
for  his  constituents,  for  his  country.  As 
you  and  I  are  well  aware,  a  tremendous 
amount  ot  personal  energy  is  expended 
working  to  realize  the  ideals  of  our  time. 
So  much  of  what  we  do  advances  us 
frustratlngly  Uttle  toward  this  goal. 
Democracy  is  a  slow  and  lumlKring 
means  to  our  ends.  But  you  and  our  col- 
leagues must  know  as  I  do,  those  rare 
moments  of  reward — those  moments 
when  dedicated  individuals  worlcing  to- 
gether for  a  common  cause  meet  with 
their  due  success — and  really  is  that  not 
what  government  is  all  about?  And 
that  success  fills  you  with  such  pride — 
pride  in  the  process  and  pride  in  the  peo- 
ple involved.  I  have  recently  known  such 
a  moment.  I  am  sure  you  will  share  in 
my  overwhelming  sense  of  satisfaction 
and  join  me  in  congratulating  those  in- 
volved when  I  tell  you  about  a  truly  hL'-- 
toric  instance  of  community  cooperation. 

Some  of  you  may  not  know  a  great 
deal  about  Stamford,  Conn,  It  is  a  city  in 
which  I  have  always  taken  a  great  deal 
of  pride  and  you  are  alwut  to  hear  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  continue  to  do  so. 
Stamford  has.  for  years,  been  engaged 
in  a  massive  urban  renewal  program.  The 
innovations  in  the  downtown  area  to  date 
are  extremely  impressive.  The  tired  city- 
scape  has  been  miraculously  renewed  al- 
ready and  I  marvel  every  time  I  drive 
down  the  Connecticut  Turnpike,  for  it 
seems  Stamford's  got  another  landmark 
building  up.  It  is  utterly  fantastic. 

The  incident  I  am  relating  today  l>egan 
almost  8  years  ago,  when  a  black  church 
in  Stamford — Faith  Tabernacle  Bap- 
tist— formed  the  New  Hope  Corp.,  and 
petitioned  the  local  authorities  to  be 
allowed  to  sponsor  a  nonprofit  housing 
development  on  2  acres  of  the  city's  cen- 
tral city  redevelopment  project. 

Over  the  years,  the  project  encoun- 
tered the  usual  number  of  frustrating 
delays,  and  the  start  of  New  Hope  Towers 
was  set  back.  Determined  to  press  for- 
ward with  its  black  self-help  program, 
the  church  went  out  and  acquired  an- 
other site,  with  the  help  of  a  grant  from 
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Clairol,  Inc..  a  naUonally  imown  firm 
based  in  Stamford,  and  proceeded  to 
build  another,  more  modest,  nonprofit 
housing  development — Coleman  Towers. 

Eventually,  the  site  for  New  Hope 
Towers  was  turned  over  to  the  church 
and  construction  began  on  a  200-unit 
apartment  complex.  Again  the  church 
was  faced  with  the  usual  run  of  prob- 
lems, necessitating  costly  change  orders 
which  were  approved  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment.   

However,  while  HUD  approved  the 
change  orders,  no  change  was  made  in 
the  FHA  permanent  mortgage  commit- 
ment. When  the  project  was  nearlng 
completion  last  fall,  and  the  term  of  the 
construction  mortgage  was  about  run 
out,  the  church  was  faced  with  a  di- 
lemma. 

The  construction  mortgageholder  was 
naturally  skeptical  about  the  prospects 
for  approval  of  an  increase  in  the  perma- 
nent mortgage,  in  view  of  the  President's 
"freeze"  on  housing  funds,  and  was  un- 
willing to  extend  the  construction  mort- 
gage unless  he  had  some  guarantees  as- 
suring payment  of  the  additional  interest 
and  penalties.  The  church  had  no  funds 
to  meet  these  additional  carrying 
charges.  Foreclosure  seemed  imminent. 

At  this  point  the  contractor  for  New 
Hope  Towers — Prank  Mercede  ti  Sons  of 
Stamford — stepped  forward.  The  Mer- 
cedes— Prank  and  his  son  Nick — had  al- 
ready put  up  escrow  money  to  cover  the 
change  orders,  as  required  by  HUD,  and 
had  not  been  paid  for  much  of  their 
work. 

To  their  credit,  they  volunteered  to 
guarantee  the  additional  interest  and 
penalty  payments  to  the  construction 
mortgagee  for  a  period  sufficient  to  ar- 
range refinancing.  It  seemed  obvious, 
however,  that  an  application  for  an  In- 
crease in  the  permanent  mortgage  would 
have  rough  going  in  view  of  the  freeze, 
and  that  even  If  such  an  application  were 
approved  it  would  in  all  likelihood  not 
be  sufficient  to  cover  the  construction 
over-runs  and  the  additional  carrying 
charges. 

The  Mercedes  engaged  a  Stamford  con- 
sulting and  housing  management  firm — 
Cooke.  Haynes  and  Co. — which  has  done 
outstanding  work  on  nonprofit  housing 
ventures  in  the  Stamford  area,  and  on 
the  advice  of  Cooke.  Haynes  decided  that 
the  only  viable  solution  to  the  church's 
problem  was  to  convert  New  Hope  Towers 
to  a  limited  dirtdend  venture. 

This  would  provide  some  of  the  addi- 
tional capital  necessary  to  avert  foreclo- 
sure, would  allow  the  Mercedes  to  con- 
vert the  balance  owed  to  them  into  an 
equity  Interest,  and  would  assure  that 
New  Hope  Towers  was  piesened  for  its 
originally  intended  use — housing  for 
low^-moderate  income  families. 

All  parties  agreed  to  this  procedurs 
and  application  was  made  to  HUD  to 
approve  the  conversion.  In  this  instance, 
I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  join  witb 
other  members  of  the  Connecticut  dele- 
gation to  help  expedite  HUDs  approval 

During  the  months  when  the  conver- 
sion application  was  being  processed,  the 
Mercedes  sought  limited  partners  to  pro- 
vide  the   additional   financing.    Efforts 
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to  place  the  limited  shares  through  the 
market  were  unsuccessful,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  mayor  of  Stamford — the 
Honorable  Frederick  P.  Lenz,  Jr. — an  ap- 
proach was  made  to  a  number  of  Stam- 
ford-based corporations. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Clalrol  and 
with  the  specific  guidance  of  one  of  Its 
employees,  Wayne  Tyson,  and  with  a 
strong  commitment  by  another  Stam- 
ford-based Arm,  General  Telephone  & 
Electronics,  a  consortium  of  six  com- 
panies was  created  to  form  the  limited 
partnership.  With  GTE  putting  up  50 
percent  and  Clalrol,  Continental  Oil. 
Olln,  Pitney  Bowes,  and  Xerox  sharing 
the  other  50  percent,  the  consortium  in- 
ve.sted  1850,000  in  New  Hope  Towers.  The 
Mercedes  agreed  to  leave  approximate- 
ly $200,000  in  the  project  and  to  form. 
«1th  the  church,  the  general  partner- 
ship. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Tyson's  role  in  this 
effort  should  be  especially  noted  for  It 
was  he  who  provided  the  necessary  glue 
and  Is  credited  by  most  as  the  one  who 
sUyed  with  the  project  through  it  all; 
his  dedication  should  serve  as  an  In- 
spiration to  all  of  us. 

As  for  the  six  corporations — and  the 
Mercedes — none  of  them  viewed  this  as 
what  could  be  called  a  financially  attrac- 
tive Investment;  they  saw  it  as  a  socially 
responsible  Investment  in  their  com- 
munity. 

On  June  4.  1974.  a  final  closing  was 
held  in  the  Hartford  oflSce  of  Lawrence 
Thompson,  area  director  of  HUD,  and  on 
June  10,  1974  it  was  my  pleasure  to  par- 
ticipate to  ceremonies  at  New  Hope 
Towers  in  which  keys  to  their  apart- 
ments were  presented  to  the  first  three 
families. 

This  was.  Indeed,  a  day  of  "New  Hope" 
for  the  Stamford  community.  It  marked 
the  coming  together  of  the  entire  com- 
munity, black  and  white,  rich  and  poor, 
a  church,  the  private  sector,  and  local 
and  Federal  Government.  It  brought  to 
fruition  the  housing  self-help  efforts  of  a 
black  church;  it  saved  for  the  entire 
community  200  units  of  desperately 
needed  low-moderate  Income  housing; 
and  It  contributed  significantly  to  the 
eventual  success  of  what  I  twlleve  to  be 
one  of  the  truly  outstanding  urban  re- 
development projects  in  the  Nation. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  L.  White,  and  his 
predecessor  as  pastor  of  Faith  Taberna- 
cle Baptist  Church  and  founder  of  New 
Hope — the  Rev.  Rafe  M.  Taylor — and 
their  parishioners,  deserve  great  credit 
for  their  vision,  their  perseverance  and 
dedication.  They  carried  this  project, 
and  Coleman  Towers,  on  their  own  for 
many  years,  coming  up  with  funds  out 
of  their  own  pockets — »5,  $10  and  a  $100 
at  a  time  dipping  Into  savings  and  cutting 
corners  at  home. 

The  Mercedes — father  and  son — are 
owed  a  tremendous  debt  of  thanks  by  all 
concerned.  They  committed  themselves 
to  saving  New  Hope,  and  carried  It  alone 
for  many  months  at  great  cost  when 
everyone  said  ^here  was  "little  hope"  of 
saving  New  Hope. 

The  six  corporations  demonstrated 
corporate  social  responsibility  at  Its  best 
and  great  credit  must  go  to  those  execu- 
tive officers  who  promptly  made  cmnmlt- 
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ments  on  behalf  of  their  companies — 
Bruce  S.  Gelb.  president  of  Clalrol;  C. 
Howard  Hardesty.  Jr..  executive  vice 
president  of  Continental  Oil;  Leslie  H. 
Warner,  chaiirman  of  the  board  of  Gen- 
eral Telephone  and  Electronics;  John 
Henske,  president  of  Olln ;  Fred  T.  Allen, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Pitney  Bowes; 
and  C.  Peter  McColough.  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Xerox. 

Many  others  deserve  credit^Terrence 
M.  Cooke  of  Cooke.  Haynes  and  Co., 
HUD  Area  Director  Thompson  and  his 
staff,  and  the  many  lawyers  and  ac- 
coimtants  who  worked  late  hours  to  put 
the  pieces  together. 

Finally,  after  standing  completed  but 
unoccupied  for  more  than  6  months.  New 
Hope  is  a  reality,  and  it  is  a  special  test- 
ament to  the  black  members  of  Faith 
Tabernacle  Baptist  Church  that  New 
Hope  Towers  will  be  fully  Integrated, 
with  a  majority  of  apartments  occupied 
by  whites. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
a  resolution  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Stamford  Area  Commerce  It  Indus- 
try Association: 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Stamford 
Area  Commerce  and  Industry  AssocUtion. 
Inc.  recognizes  fully  that  the  New  Hope  Tow- 
ers moderate  Income  housing  project  Is 
critical  to  providing  the  Stamford  Commu- 
mty  with  bousing  in  this  price  range,  also 
to  the  success  of  the  Stamford  urban  re- 
newal project,  whoee  expeditious  completion 
continues  to  be  a  major  goal  of  SACIA  and 
the  business  community  wfaoee  interests 
it  serves. 

Accordingly,  the  Board  at  Dlreotora  com- 
mends the  consortium  of  community 
minded  Stamford  corporations  and  the  proj- 
ect's contractor.  Prank  Mercede  and  Sons, 
for  making  possible  the  additional  perma- 
nent ananclng  of  $850,000  needed  to  save  the 
20O  unite  of  moderate  Income  bousing  for 
Stamford.  Without  this  oommltment.  Stam- 
ford could  have  lost  this  Important  housing 
project.  In  turn.  It  would  have  affected  the 
entire  urban  renewal  effort,  making  It  more 
difficult.  If  not  impossible,  to  realize  needed 
retaU  and  commercial  development  within 
the  urban  renewal  area. 

The  Board  of  Directors  expresses  Its  fuU 
appreciation  to  Leslie  Warner.  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  General  Telephone  and  Eec- 
tronlca;  Pred  T.  Allen,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  President  of  Pitney  Bowes:  Bruce 
Oelb,  President  of  clalrol;  John  Henske, 
President  of  Olln  Corporation;  John  Klrcher, 
President  of  Continental  OU;  and.  Archie 
McCardell.  President  of  Xerox  Corporation 
for  the  corporate  financial  commitment 
made  to  the  New  Hope  Towers  project  which 
will  now  serve  as  a  major  source  of  reloca- 
tion housing  for  families  from  the  urban 
renewal  area  and  other  community  citizens 
who  need  sate,  sanitary,  decent  housing  for 
themiielves  and  their  families. 

The  Board  of  Directors  believes  that  this 
corporate  commitment  reaecte  positively  on 
the  entire  business  community  and  stands 
as  an  example  of  the  effective  role  that  busi- 
ness can  play  In  advancing  sound  private 
sector  solutions  to  the  urban  problems  of 
American  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  these  Individuals 
working  alone  could  have  saved  New 
Hope.  The  financial  complications  of  the 
project  were  too  serious.  A  cooperative 
effort  was  needed — a  cooperative  effort 
bom  out  of  the  good  will  and  sense  of 
community  responsibility  exhibited  by 
ea'h  and  every  individual  who  believed 
strongly  enough  In  the  Tower's  project 
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to  Invest  hundreds  of  hours  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  good 
of  all.  Thanks  to  the  contributions  of 
these  outstanding  community  members 
a  dream  has  come  true  and  Stamford'i 
housing  problem  is  that  much  closer  to 
being  solved.  The  New  Hope  story  should 
be  Just  that — a  story  of  new  hope.  From 
this  lesson  of  dedication  and  cooperation 
we  can  Indeed  derive  new  hope  for  our 
future  ability  to  solve  the  problems  of 
this  Nation. 


COASTAL  ZONE  AND  ENERGY  PRO- 
DUCnON  COORDINATION  ACT  OP 
1974 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   SUSSACHlTSnTS 
IN  THE  HODS2  OP  REPHESENTATTVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Yesterday.  I  Introduced  the  Coastal  Zone 
and  Energy  Production  Coordination 
Act  of  1974,  H.R.  16228.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  insure  that  those  States 
with  coastal  area  have  adequate  finan- 
cial and  technical  capacity  to  perform 
the  planning  and  management  functions 
required  to  coordinate  energy- related  de- 
velopment in  their  coastal  areas.  My 
statement  explaining  the  bill  and  the 
text  of  the  proposed  legislation  can  be 
found  on  pages  7552.  7553.  and  7554  of 
yesterday's  Congressional  Record. 

In  April  of  this  year,  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  issued  it^  prelim- 
inary assessment  of  the  environmental 
implications  of  drilling  for  oil  and  natural 
gas  on  the  Atlantic  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  Its  con- 
clusions made  provocative  reading  and 
I  would  like  to  insert  them  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues  and  in  sup- 
port of  my  legislation : 

StTMMART  AND   CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE  COTTNCa 
ON  EiNVTHONMKNTAt  QUALTTT 

Outer  continental  shelf  oU  and  gas  prodac- 
tton  wlU  result  in  onshore  development  of 
huge  refineries,  petrochemical  complexes,  gaa 
processing  faculties,  construction  Induatrlaa, 
and  other  service  operations.  This  devel- 
opment will  create  Jobs,  Increase  In- 
octae,  shift  populations,  change  residential 
and  oonimerclsj  development  and  land  uae 
extensively,  and  degrade  the  environment. 
These  Impacts  are  at  leaat  partially  control- 
lable by  siting  and  development  policies  that 
encourage  environmental  protection  and 
good  design. 

ECONOMIC  IMPACTS 

Economic  impacts.  Including  employment 
and  output,  vary  from  region  to  region.  By 
the  year  2000.  as  many  as  75,000  additional 
Jobs  would  be  created  In  one  sample  area 
(Charleston)  and  as  many  as  120,000  In  one 
sample  region  (South  Carolina  and  Georgia) 
under  high  OC8  production  aseumptloni. 
These  flgures  represent  40  and  25  percent 
increases  over  expected  conditions  without 
offshore  drilling  In  the  ar«a  and  region,  re- 
flectively. 

Not  all  regions  would  e]q>erlence  such 
growth.  In  New  England,  leaa  than  20.000 
new  Jobs  would  be  created  In  the  local  area 
(9  percent  over  the  base  caM)  and  about  80.- 
000  Jobs  in  the  region  (8  percent).  The 
weet  coast  growth  la  somewhat  smaller— 
about  20,000  new  local  Jobs  and  40,000  or 
fewer  for  each  region. 
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Impacts  In  Alaska  would  be  smaller  In 
terms  of  the  absolute  number  of  lobs  but 
much  more  significant  In  terms  of  percent- 
age Increases.  Under  low  OCS  production  as- 
.^limptions.  new  employment  would  be 
roughly  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  high 
development  case. 

or  the  five  industrial  sectors  analj-sed — 
oil  and  gas  recovery,  gas  processUig.  refining, 
petrocbemtcals,  and  construction — con- 
struction In  1985  and  petrochemicals  In  2000 
tend  to  be  the  largest  employers.  The  as- 
f^umed  development  tlmeables  result  in 
maslmum  construction  employment  In  the 
mso'a  to  support  the  rapid  refining  and  pe- 
trochemical development  that  occurs  as  OCS 
production  builds  to  Us  IflflO's  peak.  The  de- 
mand for  construction  workers  In  1 985 
would  lead  to  shortages  of  skUled  personnel 
la  some  areas.  Overall,  the  largest  employer 
will  be  the  service  sector  that  supports  these 
iudnstrles  and  the  larger  population. 

The  significant  demands  for  labor  could 
lower  local  and  regional  unemployment  rateei 
relative  to  other  areas  of  the  Nation.  But 
low  unemploynient  wlU  not  always  result 
because  publicity  often  attracts  mora  workers 
than  are  needed  and  unemployment  remains 
high.  The  Increased  demand  for  labor  may 
also  raise  average  wages  In  an  area  and  there- 
fore the  average  per  capita  Income  of  each 
area.  However.  Income  benefits  may  not  al- 
ways accrue  to  current  residents  of  the  area 
but  may  instead  go  to  Imported  labor. 

Specific  industrial  sectore  within  each  area 
will  be  especially  affected.  Less  land  will  be 
farmed,  for  example,  due  to  tiie  demand  for 
large  land  parcels  for  Indutrlal  development 
and  to  Increasing  land  values  and  taxes. 
Commercial  l\shlng  may  be  seriously  dam- 
aged by  both  water  pollution  and  mechanical 
Interference  from  Increasmg  marine  activ- 
ity. Experience  in  Alaska  Indicates  that  per 
capita  income  of  fishermen  may  decrease. 
Consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
fisheries  are  renewable  resources  and  are 
continuing  sources  of  income,  whereas  min- 
erals may  be  depleted  In  our  lifetime. 

The  demand  for  hotels,  motels,  restaurants, 
and  temporary  housing  for  construction 
workers  could  be  stimulated.  On  the  other 
hand,  recreational  Industries  could  be  hurt, 
especially  where  the  character  of  the  com- 
munities is  one  of  Isolation,  historic  preserva- 
tion, or  nattu^l  beauty.  Resort  and  recrea- 
tional patterns  could  be  radically  altered  by 
offshore  drilling  and  production.  A  major  oil 
spill  along  the  beaches  of  Cape  Cod,  Long 
Island,  or  the  Middle  or  South  Atlantic  states 
could  devastate  the  area  affected. 

Assuming  that  the  goal  toward  V.B.  energy 
self-sufficiency  Is  vigorously  pttrsued,  aggre- 
gate domestic  oU.  gas,  and  coal  production 
will  rise  correspondingly.  Any  employment. 
Investment,  income,  or  population  shifts  to 
regions  or  localities  resulting  from  Atlantic 
or  Alaska  oil  and  gas  development  will  prob- 
ably represent  shifts  away  from  other  areas. 
For  OCS  development  the  shift  will  be  to 
coastal  areas,  thus  reinforcing  what  some 
consider  an  undesirable  trend  of  population 
movement. 

SOCUL  INraASTBUCTtTBE   IMPACTS 

OCS-related  development  onshore  will 
create  new  naarkets  and  new  demands  on 
land  and  services  to  support  the  industries 
and  employees  who  locate  In  an  area.  Al- 
though land  use  planning  and  controls  can 
reduce  the  damage  of  such  development  to 
the  environment  and  to  the  fiscal  capacity 
of  a  community,  the  pace  at  which  develop- 
ment occurs  and  the  tremendous  changes 
that  It  win  bring  In  some  communities  make 
careful  analysts  of  the  effects  of  the  develop- 
ment an  essential  part  of  any  community's 
decision  to  allow  the  refineries  and  other 
racUitiee  to  come  In. 

Population  increase  figures  are  one  meas- 
ure of  the  tinda  of  impacts  that  can  be  an- 
ticipated. Increases  of  between  20.000  and 
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146,000  over  base  case  projections  may  be 
expected  in  sample  areas  (excluding  Alaska). 
Low  OCS  development  could  require  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  this  growth.  Impacts 
appear  greatest  In  the  Charleston  area,  where 
the  added  population  could  almost  double 
the  current  population  and  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  building  a  new  city  in  little 
over  a  decade  Increases  in  Alaska,  though 
smaller  in  absolute  numbers,  would  be 
greater  in  dcg^ree  because  of  the  Impacts  on 
lifestyles  and  on  pristine.  fragUe  ecosystems. 
Table  7-22  shows  the  Impacts  on  employ- 
ment and  population  In  several  Alaskan 
communities.  In  all  other  regions  except. 
Florida  and  Alaska,  Increases  would  be  less 
than  5  percent,  although  local  areas  la  New 
Jersey.  Jacksonville,  and  Puget  Sound  could 
experience  significant  growth. 

The  concomitant  demand  for  services — 
schools,  ha^pltals.  transportation,  housing, 
commercial  facilities,  sewers,  office  space, 
and  public  utilities — may  be  dtfflctilt  for 
some  communities  to  meet.  Water  demand 
is  approximately  65  percent  by  the  direct  In- 
dustries, 22  percent  Indirect,  and  13  percent 
for  residential  and  commercial  use. 

Iridiistrj^'s  ma>or  water  use  Is  for  cooling, 
a  need  that  can  be  satisfied  at  coastal  loca- 
tions. Tbe  sample  areas  with  the  greatest 
water  supply  problems  are  San  Francisco  and 
southern  New  Jersey,  although  the  Charles- 
ton area  would  have  some  supply  problems. 
Planning  for  these  public  services  and  facul- 
ties would  require  large  Increases  in  local 
government  overhead.  Furthermore,  the  serv- 
ice tnfrastr\icture  and  the  needed  new  bous- 
ing and  commercial  facilities  would  reqvUre 
major  capital  expenditures;  In  the  Charles- 
ton area  alone,  needed  mortgage  flinanclng 
is  estimated  at  about  91  bUUon. 

In  all  areas  Infrastructure  Impacts  cotild 
strain  Individual  communities.  The  ability 
of  a  given  community  to  cope  with  thla 
growth  depends  largely  on  Ite  alze,  Ita  exist- 
ing capacity  to  plan  and  control  growth,  and 
Its  financial  structure.  A  city  like  Jackson- 
ville, where  rapid  growth  has  already  oc- 
curred and  planning  agencies  exist,  should  be 
able  to  respond  to  OCS-related  growth  If  It 
desires.  But  small  areas  and  those  without 
much  experience  handling  growth  may  be 
unable  to  meet  demands. 

There  may  also  be  great  changes  in  the 
social  and  psychological  fabric  of  communi- 
ties. The  transition  from  rural  life  to  an  In- 
dustrial economy  Involves  many  social.  Insti- 
tutional, economic,  and  psychic  changea. 
Many  communities  may  resist  the  promise 
of  economic  gains  in  order  to  preserve  their 
traditional  lifestyles  and  the  character  of 
their  towns  and  vlUages. 

The  case  studies  point  out  a  number  of 
these  Important  community  impact  Issues. 
The  New  England  case  study  shows  how  de- 
velopment. If  not  controlled  regionaUy,  will 
gravitate  to  a  number  of  smaller  towns  where 
residential  and  conamerclal  activity  could 
threaten  the  architectural  and  historic  re- 
sources that  have  been  protected  for  genera- 
tions. Development  might  better  be  directed 
to  the  declining  areas  of  the  larger  cities, 
where  the  Infusion  of  economic  activity  is 
needed.  The  New  Jersey  analysis  abows  great- 
ly reduced  community  impacts  by  expanding 
existing  sites  and  locating  new  facilities  in 
the  already  Industrialized  Delaware  Valley. 
The  Charleston  case  study  points  out  the 
need  for  locales  to  anticipate  and  plan  for 
large  population  influxes  and  to  protect  their 
most  valuable  natural  and  manmade  re- 
sources from  destruction  by  the  new  eco- 
nomic forces  at  work.  Good  planning  and 
regulatdry  programs  can  channel  those  forces 
Into  desirable  development  that  wUl  enhance 
the  environmental  quality  and  life  In  an 
area. 

LAND  StrPPLY 

Even  under  the  high  development  cases, 
each  sample  region  has  sufSclent  undevel- 
oped land  to  meet  the  requirements  for  OCS- 
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Induced  development  If  environmental  and 
locatlonal  values  were  Ignored.  As  much  as 
76,000  acres  of  previously  undevelt^>ad  land 
would  be  required  In  the  South  CaroUna/ 
Georgia  region.  However,  large  amounts  of 
undeveloped  acreage  are  reaUy  unavaUable 
due  to  euvironmenial  values  (e.g..  wetlands. 
ecological  sanctuaries,  national  parks  and 
seashores,  and  coastal  recreation  areas),  lo- 
catlonal constramta  (e.g..  excessive  slopes. 
Inadequate  water,  and  distance  from  major 
population  centers),  and  such  factors  ae 
local  preference  for  agricultural  preservation 
and  low-den.slty  stngle-famlly  housing. 

Excluding  land  for  these  reofions  causes 
a  short^e  for  OCS-related  development  tn 
some  regions.  It  may  be  extremely  difficult, 
for  example,  to  find  enough  land  In  the  San 
Pranctaco  Bay  and  Puget  Sound  regions  for 
base  case  and  OCS-lnduced  growth.  In  fact, 
environmental  and  locatlonal  constraints  re- 
move about  90  percent  of  the  undeveloped 
land  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region.  Land 
m  some  of  the  potential  Alaska  staging  areas 
is  scarce  due  to  land  configuration,  native 
claims,  and  location  of  natural  areas. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  primary  In- 
dustry need  not  develop  adjacent  to  off- 
shore production  areas.  Onshore  develop- 
ment sites  may  be  determined  more  by  what 
land  IS  available  when  needed  than  by  lo- 
cation alone.  If  a  company  has  refining  ca- 
pacity In  particular  locations.  It  may  elect 
to  expand  capacity,  but  If  It  has  no  re- 
fineries In  reasonable  proximity  or  desires 
to  esr.abllsh  capacity  In  a  new  area,  new 
5it.es  may  be  needed. 

Although  land  appears  available  in  most 
regions.  Inland  locations  are  often  prefer- 
able to  the  envlronmentaUy  fragile  coastal 
areas.  Transporting  crude  oU  Inland  may  not 
cost  as  much  as  the  benefits. 

WILDLITE  AND   VEOrTATlOK 

The  habitat  most  In  danger  from  OCS- 
related  development  la  the  estuarlne  wet- 
lands. It  can  be  a  land  fill  site,  a  source 
for  dredge  and  fill  operations,  a  solid  waste 
disposal  site,  agricultural  land,  and  once 
dried,  a  site  for  Industrial  or  residential 
development.  Over  time  these  uses  bave 
resulted  In  loss  of  a  significant  percentage 
of  U.S.  wetlands,  and  most  states  have  not 
taken  steps  to  protect  further  encroachment. 
Inland  forest,  woodland,  and  wetland  habitat 
can  also  be  harmed  by  poorly  regulated  devel- 
opment. Population  Increases  create  de- 
mands for  more  highways,  bouses,  shopping 
centers,  etc..  which  In  turn  Increase  the 
vulnerabillcv  of  tiatural  areas  and  other 
wUdltfe  habitat. 

In  a  relatively  undeveloped  area  like  Cum- 
berland and  Cape  May  Counties,  NJ..  the 
population  growth  and  related  industrial  de- 
velopment could  adversely  affect  one  of  the 
Nation's  moat  productive  and  Ideally  located 
coastal  wetland  areas  and  Its  productive 
estuarlne  zone.  With  good  plannine  and  ef- 
fective protective  measures,  however,  there  Is 
an  opportunity  to  accommodate  most  de- 
velopment anticipated  by  OCS  activities. 
especIaUy  If  uprlver  sites  are  used  as  often 
as  possible.  In  contrast.  In  SolanoContra 
Costa  Counties.  Calif.,  on  area  that  is  already 
relatively  developed,  even  the  small  popula- 
tion Increase  and  related  development  ex- 
pected with  OCS  production  could  signif- 
icantly Increase  the  pressures  on  the  limited 
remaining  wUdUfe  habitat 

In  all  the  localities  and  regions  the  im- 
pact win  be  determined  by  the  way  that  de- 
velopment \%  handled.  Design  and  siting  de- 
cisions and  good  wildlife  management  prac- 
tices can  help  prevent  or  mitigate  damage. 
In  the  caw  of  OCS-related  development,  this 
may  mean  nxu*row  pipeline  or  tanker  corri- 
dors, restoration  of  any  disturbed  areas,  and 
Inland  siting. 

AZK     AND     WATCK     POIXUTION     CMPACTS 

Air  and  water  pollution  are  not  generally 
expected  to  t>e  significant  with  use  of  emis- 
sion and  effluent  control  technologies.  In 
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selected  locations,  hydrocarbon  emissions 
and  BOD  levels  may  riae  due  to  concentra- 
tion of  refineries  and  petrochemical  Indus- 
tries. In  these  areas,  decreased  hydrocarbon 
emissions  as  a  result  of  auto  emisGlon  con- 
trols would  be  offset  by  new  sources  of  hydro- 
carbons. Where  significant  increases  In  pop- 
lUatlon  are  anticipated,  as  In  Charleston, 
auto  emissions  may  also  be  a  factor. 

Before  any  definitive  conclusion  can  be 
reached  about  air  and  water  quality  levels  In 
a  particular  area,  diffusion  modeling  is  nec- 
essary. Ambient  levels  do  not  always  relate 
directly  to  eml.'islons,  and  health  standards 
could  be  exceeded,  depending  upon  exact  lo- 
cation, terrain,  and  meteorological  condi- 
tions. Other  pollutants,  such  as  sydrogen 
sulfide,  oils  and  grease,  phenols,  and  am- 
toonla  should  be  carefully  controlled. 

Gas  recovery  and  processing  would  seem 
to  have  significantly  less  environmental,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  impacts  than  oil  recov- 
ery and  processing,  assuming  oil  as  a  feed- 
stock for  petrochemical  plants.  For  example, 
a  typical  refinery  of  200.000  barrels  per  day 
employs  500  people,  contributes  »330  million 
to  economic  output,  and  requires  1,200  acres 
of  land.  A  typical  gas  processing  plan:  of  500 
million  cubic  feet  p'tr  day  employs  50  people, 
contributes  ill. a  million  to  output,  and  re- 
qtUres  about  20  acres  of  land.  Oll-tnduced 
development  is  considerably  more  vast  than 
gas-Induced  development  and  also  produces 
more  pollution  emissions. 

Barring  major  changes  In  the  US.  Import 
policy  in  the  nert  few  years,  refinery  and 
petrochemical  Industry  growth  may  be  ex- 
pected prior  to  OCS  development  In  conjunc- 
tion with  possible  dispersed  deepwater  ter- 
minals to  receive  oil  imports.  The  impacts 
of  this  growth  should  be  Bimllar  in  each  local 
area  and  region  to  the  onshore  Impacts  of 
high  OCS  development.  How  the  areas  re- 
spond to  import- Induced  growth  should  set 
the  stage  for  understanding  passible  re- 
sponse  to  OCS-lnduced  development. 


STATUS  OP  VETERANS"  EDUCATION 
BILL 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    TOSK 

nf  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  along 
with  five  of  my  colleagues,  four  of  whom 
are  members  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  have  written  to  the  Speaker 
urging  him  to  Intervene  with  the  House 
conferees  on  the  Veterans'  Education 
and  Rehabilitation  Amendments  Act.  I 
was  joined  in  this  efiTort  by  Representa- 
tives Bekjahin  Oilman,  William  Walsh. 
Don  Edwards.  Joseph  Makaztti,  and  Ella 
Grasso.  a  copy  of  our  letter  will  follow 
my  remarks. 

The  veterans'  education  bill  has  been 
In  conference  for  over  a  month  now.  If 
It  does  not  come  out  of  conference  be- 
fore August  19.  when  we  are  scheduled 
to  begin  Impeachment  debate,  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  will  more  than  likely  not 
have  the  adequate  assistance  he  needs  to 
start  .school  in  September. 

The  Speaker  has  already  Indicated  his 
support  for  the  Senate  version,  which 
contains  far  more  equitable  and  needed 
Improvements  in  the  GI  bill  than  does 
the  House  measure.  We  are  asking  the 
Speaker  to  translate  that  support  Into 
positive  action  to  insure  that  the  House 
has  an  opportunity  to  act  on  the  Senate 
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bill  and  give  the  Vietnam  vet  the  assist- 
ance he  needs  and  deserves. 

The  major  obstacle  to  House-Senate 
agreement  on  the  veterans'  education 
bill  remains  the  Senate  provision  to  pro- 
vide tuition  payments  to  offset  high  tiii- 
tlon  costs.  "This  provision  could  possibly 
do  more  than  any  other  to  equalize  the 
GI  bin.  to  give  vets  In  high-cost  tuition 
States  the  chance  to  use  their  GI  bene- 
fits. 

This  week  the  President  Issued  a 
strong  statement  opposing  the  improve- 
ments contained  In  the  Senate  bill.  I,  for 
one,  was  dismayed  that  the  same  Presi- 
dent who  said: 

As  a  matter  of  eqult;.  today's  veteran 
should  receive  beneBta  In  Inflated  adjusted 
dollars  that  are  no  less  than  the  majclmum 
amount  that  was  available  to  me  and  other 
veterans  foUowlng  World  War  n. 

And  should  so  utterly  denounce  Im- 
provements which  are  specifically  in- 
tended to  bring  the  present  GI  blU  up 
to  a  par  with  Its  WW  II  predecessor.  The 
President  also  said, 

Just  as  we  have  kept  lalth  with  our  allies 
abroad,  let  us  now  keep  faith  with  our  re- 
turning veterans  at  home. 

What  kind  of  faith  are  we  keeping 

when  we  con  provide  $350  million  to  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  and  yet 
will  not  spend  $250  million  on  the  young 
men  and  women  who  served  in  Vietnam 
to  give  them  their  chance  at  tomorrow? 
It  is  simply  unacceptable  that  $350  mil- 
lion can  be  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion for  South  Vietnam,  while  $250  mil- 
lion In  educational  benefits  for  those  who 
served  In  Vietnam  Is  denounced  as  "too 
Inflationary  and  unnecessary." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  effect  a  reordering  of  our  priori- 
ties. The  Improvements  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill  were  adopted  by  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  91  to  0.  The  House  should 
do  no  less  to  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude 
we  owe  to  those  who  served, 

I  would  like  to  Include  In  the  Record 
the  text  of  our  letter  to  the  Speaker,  as 
well  as  a  list  of  the  more  than  70  House 
Members  who  have  endorsed  tuition  pay- 
ments for  Vietnam  veterans. 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC,  Aus;ust  2.  1974. 
Hon.  Casl  Albert, 

The  Speaker.  V.S.  Hou.ic  o/  Representattv^n. 
Wasfiington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  SpEAKia:  We  are  writing  to  re- 
quest your  Intervention  with  the  House  con- 
ferees on  the  Veterans  Education  and  Re- 
babmtatlon  Amendments  Act. 

The  major  stumbling  block  to  Rouse- 
Senate  agreement  on  this  vital  legislation 
remains  the  Senate  provision  to  provide  tui- 
tion payments  to  Vietnam  veterans.  On  July 
10,  In  response  to  a  New  York  Delegation 
letter,  you  wrote  to  Congressmen  Jim 
Delaney  and  Congressman  Howard  Roblson 
IndlcaUng  your  concurrence  that  the  House 
should  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
Senate  amendments  and  adopt  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Senate  bill. 

At  each  day  passes.  It  becomes  more  im- 
perative that  the  House  agree  to  the  Senate 
version.  If  this  matter  Is  not  resolved  prior 
to  August  19,  when  the  House  Is  scheduled 
to  begin  the  Impeachment  debate.  It  Is  more 
than  likely  that  Vietnam  veterans  will  not 
have  adequate  assistance  when  they  register 
In  September  for  the  fall  term. 

We  reiterate  our  belief  that  the  Senate  ver- 
sion would  receive  majority  support  were  It 
brought  to  the  House  floor  for  a  vote.  We 
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thus  respectfully  urge  you  to  Intervene  with 
the  House  conferees  to  Insure  that  the  House 
has  this  opportunity  and  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran the  assistance  he  needs  to  pursue  his 
educational  goals. 
Sincerely, 

Lester  L.  Wolft, 
Benjamin  A.  Oq.man, 

JO.SEPH   J.  MAHAZITI, 

William  P.  Walsh. 
Don  Edwaros, 
Ella  T.  Grasso, 

McmJjers  of  Co7tgres9. 

Bills  OoNsmrRm,  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion &  Tradono— HJl.  11134  AND  Identical 
Bills  bt  Number 
HM.  11134— Mr.  Walsh. 
BH.  11M5 — Mr.  Walsh    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helstoskl.  Ms.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Gllman.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Mar- 
azatl,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas). 

HJS.  11681 — Mr.  Walsh  (for  himself.  Mr, 
Danlelson,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Plah,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Blaggl,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mrs' 
Chlsholm,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  Tork). 
HJl.  13183— Mr.  Wolff  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Walsh.  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr, 
Helstoskl.  Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr, 
Roncallo  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Pose.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal. Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Tier- 
nan,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  Tork, 
and  Mrs.  Chlsholm) . 

HJ».  13184 — Mr.  Wolff  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Walsh.  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.' 
Helstoskl.  Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio.  Ms.  Abiugi 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  BadUlo,  Mr.  Bergland,  Mr. 
Boland,  Mr,  Brown  of  California,  Mr,  Clay, 
Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mrs.  ColUns  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Cronln, 
Mr.  Danlelson,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  EUberg,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Morgan, 
and  Mr.  Murtha). 

HJl.  1318S— Mr.  Wolff  (for  himself.  Mr 
Walsh.  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Helstoskl,  Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
Praser,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Crover,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Kazan. 
Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Kyroa.  Mr.  Marazltl.  Mr.  Mln- 
Ish.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  PodeU, 
Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr.  Regula) . 

HJl.  13433— Mr.  Wolff  (for  hlm.self,  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Helstoskl,  Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Pord,  Mr. 
Ounter,  Mr.  Mallary,  Mr.  Moorbead  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Sandman,  Mr.  Sarasln,  Mr. 
Selberllng,  and  Mr  Thompson  of  New  Jersey) . 


HJl.  15977.  EXIMfeANK  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or   CALIFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1974 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday.  July  31.  1974,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  reported 
H.R.  15977,  amendments  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945. 1  was  prepared 
during  the  markup  session  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  bill  but  withheld 
them  because  the  committee  was  pro- 
ceeding under  a  temporary  "2-mlnute" 
rule,  and  it  was  obvious  that  my  amend- 
ments would  not  receive  the  careful 
and  deliberate  consideration  which  Is  re- 
quired when  dealing  with  a  subject  as 
complex  as  international  trade.  It  Is  my 
Intention  to  offer  these  amendments 
when  the  bill  comes  before  the  House 
next  week. 

The  first  amendment  would  transfer 
from  the  President  to  the  Congress  the 
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authority  to  approve  transactions  with 
Cominmunlst  countries,  including  the 
Soviet  Union,  upon  a  finding,  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis,  that  such  transactions  are 
in  the  national  Interest.  This  would  be 
consistent  with  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility given  to  Congress  under 
article  I,  section  8,  "To  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations."  The  second 
amendment  would  attach  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  the  "freedom  of  emi- 
gration" amendment  to  HJB.  10710  which 
the  House  adopted  last  December  by  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  319  to  80. 

Both  of  these  amendments  are  essen- 
tial. In  my  judgment,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  sound  basis  for  the  conduct  of 
East-West  trade  where  government- 
sponsored  credits,  loans,  guarantees,  and 
Insurance  are  involved.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  review  the  amendments, 
which  are  Inserted  in  the  Record  Imme- 
diately following  this  statement,  and  to 
support  them  strongly  on  the  floor. 

The  amendments  follow: 

amendment  Oftxres  sr  Ma.  Rousselot 
to  H.B.  16977 

Section  2(b)  (2)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  194&  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "President  determines  would  be  In  the 
national  Interest  If  he  reports  that  deter- 
mination to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives within  thirty  days  after  making 
the  same."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ''Congress  determines  would 
be  In  the  national  Interest.  Such  determina- 
tion shall  be  made  with  respect  to  each  such 
transaction  through  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
current resolution  during  the  first  period 
of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Bank  requests.  In  writ- 
ing, that  Congress  consider  adoption  of  such 
a  resolution.  Por  the  purpose  of  this  para- 
graph, continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die.  and 
the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  tn 
sesiilon  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded 
In  the  computation  of  the  thirty-day  pe- 
rtod." 

Explanation 

This  amends  section  2(b)(2)  to  prohibit 
the  Bank  from  participating  In  any  exten- 
sion of  credit  to  a  Communist  country  un- 
less Congress  determines,  by  concurrent  res- 
olution, that  each  transaction  Is  In  the 
national  Interest. 

Amendment  Ofterkd  bt  Mr.  Rousselot 
TO  HJl.  15977 

Section  a(b)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1946  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (6)  as  paragraph  (6)  and  Insert- 
ing Immediately  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(6)  The  Bank  shaU  not  guarantee.  Insure, 
or  extend  credit,  or  participate  In  any  ex- 
tension of  credit  with  reapect  to  any  non- 
market  economy  country  which — 

"(A)  denies  Its  cluzens  the  right  or  op- 
portunity to  emigrate: 

"(B)  Imposes  more  than  a  nominal  tax 
on  emigration  or  on  the  visas  or  other  doc- 
uments required  for  emigration,  for  any 
purpose  or  cause  whatsoever:  or 

"(C)  Imposes  more  than  a  nominal  tax, 
levy,  fine,  fee,  or  other  charge  on  any  citizen 
as  a  consequence  of  the  desire  of  such  citizen 
to  emigrate  to  the  country  of  his  choice; 
until  such  time  as  the  country  Is  no  longer 
In  violation  of  this  paragraph." 
Explanation 

This  prohibits  the  Bank  from  participat- 
ing In  the  extension  of  credit  to  any  non- 
market  economy  country  which  denies  Its 
citizens  the  right  of  emigration. 
CXX 1679— Part  20 
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SOUTH  KOREA 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 
Friday,  Xu!7usf  2,  2974 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Is  cur- 
rently meeting  on  a  markup  session  to 
prepare  the  new  foreign  aid  bill.  In- 
cluded In  this  massive  new  bill  Is  $300 
million  to  the  Government  of  South 
Korea.  We  are  being  asked  to  spend  this 
money  In  the  Interest  of  world  peace. 
But  at  what  price? 

Reports  coming  out  of  South  Korea 
require,  even  demand,  that  we  take  a 
long,  hard  look  at  what  kind  of  peace  we 
are  purchasing  there.  During  the  past 
several  months,  hundreds  of  persons  pro- 
testing what  has  become  the  totalitarian 
regime  of  President  Park  Chung  Hee 
have  been  arrested;  91  have  been  con- 
victed and  others  are  awaiting  trial. 
Some  of  these  have  even  been  condemned 
to  death.  Among  those  imprisoned  is  a 
professor  of  historj'  who  earned  his  Ph.  D. 
at  Boston  University  and  whose  tlicsis 
dlsciissed  the  impact  of  Lincoln's  demo- 
cratic ideals  on  the  peoples  of  Asia — 
hardly  the  type  whom  the  South  Korean 
Government  is  claiming  to  be  a  Commu- 
nist threat.  Perhaps  the  best  example  of 
how  extreme  have  become  the  Govern- 
ment measures  Is  one  of  the  latest  de- 
crees which  states  that  "a  student  absent 
from  clai^  without  a  good  excuse  is  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty  of  death."  These  are 
measures  which.  If  they  were  not  so 
deadly  serious,  would  be  laughable. 

Peace  at  any  price  is  not  now.  nor  ever 
has  been,  the  aim  of  the  D.S.  Govern- 
ment. If  Innocent  people  are  being  har- 
assed, imprisoned,  and  tortured  for  voic- 
ing their  dissent  with  the  policies  of  their 
own  government,  we  are  not  fulfilling 
our  commitment  to  peace  or  justice  by 
continuing  to  support  such  a  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  the 
blood  of  50.000  American  soldiers  was 
spilled  on  Korean  soil  to  help  the  liberty- 
loving  people  of  South  Korea  fight  off 
the  threat  of  repression  from  the  Com- 
munists in  the  North.  The  people  of 
South  Korea  had  not  Intended  to  ex- 
change one  yoke  of  repression  for  an- 
other and  we  must  not  abandon  them  in 
their  quest  for  freedom  now. 

The  whole  Idea  of  foreign  aid  Is  to  help 
other  countries  develop  their  own  demo- 
cratic institutions  and,  as  we  have  often 
been  warned  even  by  some  of  our  own 
citizens,  to  allow  them  to  do  so  without 
any  interference.  While  it  Is  true  that 
we  have  no  right  to  Intervene  in  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  other  coimtrles.  neither 
are  we  required  to  continue  to  support 
those  governments  when  those  democrat- 
ic Institutions  disappear.  Continuing  to 
disburse  financial  and  military  assistance 
while  actions  repugnant  to  the  whole 
concept  of  Justice  are  freely  carried  on  Is 
nothing  less  than  condoning  those  ac- 
tions. Granted,  we  cannot  Insist  that  the 
Government  of  South  Korea  comply  with 
our  requests;  however,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  unless  the  government  of 
President  Park  restores  tree  speech  and 
open  trials  of  political  prisoners  to  all 
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members  of  the  press  and  not  only  those 
approved  by  the  Government,  the  Con- 
gress should  begin  to  reduce  our  assist- 
ance. This  would  be  done  so  that  the 
people  whom  we  have  pledged  to  protect 
do  not  end  up  as  the  victims  of  our  own 
support  To  those  who  claim  that  with- 
drawing our  aid  is  tantamoimt  to  deliver- 
ing these  people  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  may  I  point  out  that  we  are  In 
the  process  of  losing  them  already  I  Un- 
der the  currently  prevailing  conditions, 
were  a  vrar  with  the  North  to  break  out, 
we  might  find  ourselves  fighting  for  a 
people  who  are  not  Interested  In  sus- 
taining their  tormentors.  We  have  been 
there  before! 

It  is  time  to  take  a  stand  on  the  ques- 
tion of  justice  and  to  take  whatever 
aflarmative  action  Is  necessary  to  Insure 
that  stand  so  that  we  not  condone  ac- 
tions which  are  contrary  to  the  cause  of 
real  peace.  Peace  at  any  price  Is  too  ex- 
pensive and  it  Is  a  price  which  we  must 
no  longer  be  willing  to  pay. 


COMMUNIST  CHINA   AND  THE 
HEROIN  TRADE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 
Friday,  August  2,  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  there  has  been  significant  evidence 
of  participation  by  the  Government  of 
Communist  China  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  narcotic  drugs,  particu- 
larly in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  heroin. 

A  recent  report  Issued  by  the  Ministry 
of  Justice's  Bureau  of  Investigation  in 
Taiwan — ^BOI — reveals  that  a  total  of 
9.530,000  mou  of  land,  or  approximately 
1.600.000  acres,  on  the  Chinese  mainland 
is  being  used  to  cultivate  popples. 

In  a  recent  statement  M.  Stanton 
Evans,  chairman  of  the  American  Con- 
servative Union  and  editor  of  the  Indi- 
anapolis News,  contended  that  in  the  In- 
ternational crackdown  on  the  heroin 
trade,  we  have  concentrated  only  on  the 
activities  of  our  allies  such  as  Turkey, 
Thailand,  and  South  Vietnam.  According 
to  ofBcial  policy,  he  claims,  "Commu- 
nists just  don't  push  drugs." 

Yet,  in  the  past,  U.S.  authorities  have 
acknowledged  that  Communist  China 
has  been  Involved  In  the  heroin  traffic. 
U.S.  Narcotics  Commissioner  Harry  An- 
sllnger  made  this  clear  in  public  testi- 
mony and  our  Government  has.  In  the 
past,  made  formal  protests  to  the  United 
Nations  about  the  (Communist  role  in  this 
field.  Now.  in  the  era  of  detente,  we  seem 
willing  to  overlook  these  activities.  Such 
governmental  blindness  serves  neither  a 
real  detente  nor  our  Interest  in  stemming 
the  tide  of  narcotics  addiction. 

Much  of  this  material  is  highlighted 
In  a  recently  published  book  "Psycho- 
Chemical  Warfare:  Chinese  Communist 
Drug  Offensive  Against  the  West."  by 
A.  H.  Stanton  Candlin,  a  former  member 
of  the  British  Foreign  Service  with  exten- 
sive experience  in  Asia,  Mr.  Candlin  ex- 
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presses  the  view  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists were  largely  responsible  for  the 
drug  offensive  carried  out  against  Amer- 
ican servicemen  In  Vietnam.  The  sale 
01  heroin  at  one-tenth  of  Its  actual  value, 
he  states,  points  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist objective  of  weakening  their  in- 
tended victims  In  Southeast  Asia  par- 
ticularly South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
In  an  editorial  entitled  "China  and 
the  Heroin  Trade."  the  Norwich  Conn 
Bulletin  states,  in  Its  Issue  of  April  29' 
1974.  that: 

.vf.'°J*2'  **"  ^^'«  Department  knowi 
til«  to  b«  tru».  Mill  If  the  pr»ctlc«  goe*  un- 
chauenged  in  the  n»me  of  pj»gm«tlo  dlplo- 
niMy.  It  It  atm  another  eiampto  of  our  re- 
treat from  morality  In  forelRn  pollcv.  simply 
rai  the  rtrength  of  present  »Ue«atlona  * 
Congressional  Invebtlgatlon  would  seem 
fully  juatmed.  ..." 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "Pelplng's 
NarcoUcs  Trade."  the  English  language 
Taiwan  dally  newspaper,  the  China  Post 
to  its  Issue  of  June  8.  1974.  declares 
that — ■ 

tTA  MBdaia  aiooid  heed  the  recent  warn- 
tog  by  Minuter  of  Interior  Un  Chln-ceng 
rar  -f.-eedom  loving  people  to  nJae  their 
irtondard  agmlnrt  the  Chlnew  oommunlrt 
drive  to  polaon  tba  oalvane.  .  .  .- 

The  Post  notes  that  the  latest  figures 
released  In  Taiwan  have  been  confirmed 
by  Prof.  James  Tumbull  of  the  British 
Royal  Military  Colleges  of  Science  who 
noted  that  the  Chinese  Communists  ex- 
port iniclUy  2.000  tons  of  opium  a  year 
with  800,000  acres  under  culUvatlon. 

I  wish  to  share  these  two  important 
editorials,  from  the  Norwich  Bulletin 
and  the  China  Post  with  my  coDeagues 
and  Insert  them  Into  the  RecoW)  at  this 
time. 

I  From  the  Norwich  (Conn.)   Bulletin 
April  29.  19741 
CMIK4  »inj  IHI  BzaoiN  Tust 
The  prmgmatum  of  American  foreign  poUcv 
la   troubling   to   cltlzena   who   believe   that 
above  ail,  we  ahould  lend  aid  and  comfort 
only  to  thoae  who  uphold  the  highest  hu- 
manitarian Ideals,  we  have  often  been  ac- 
cused, rightfully,  of  surrendering  principle 
to  temporary  and  Insubstantial  political  ad- 
vantage. 

The  American  Conservative  Union  presi- 
dent. M.  Stanton  Evans,  has  called  attention 
to  the  operation  of  such  foreign  policy  with 
respect  to  Bed  China's  Involvement  in  the 
heroin  trade.  There  are  other  Ulustratlons 
Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  has  Seen  the 
insistence  of  the  state  Department  that  we 
Should  .errant  trade  concessions  and  credits  to 
the  Sonet  Union,  despite  Its  continued  110- 
latlon  of  international  standardi  of  human 
freedom.  We  have  been  accused,  correctly  of 
looking  the  other  way  at  the  political  im- 
prisonment of  thousands  of  dissenters  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  at  the  South  Vietnamese 
policies  that  hold  others  prisoner  In  refugee 
compounds  In  the  name  of  Internal  secuntv 

Evans  contends  that.  In  the  International 
crackdown  on  the  heroin  trade,  we  have 
concentrated  only  on  the  activities  or  our 
allies— Turkey.  Thailand,  and  South  Viet- 
nam.  AccordUig  to  official  policy,  he  dalma 
Communists  Just  don't  push  drugs. 

Yet  Evans  points  to  testimony  that  Bed 
Chins  15  not  only  engaged  In  the  heroin 
trade,  but  that  It  Is  probably  the  largest 
source  m  the  world  lor  the  Illicit  narcotics 
supply.  He  quotes  a  study  puhllshad  by  a 
British  oOclal  Par  East  specialist,  whose 
duties  Included  liaison  nith  military  Intel- 
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llgence.  which  cites  testimony  to  the  United 
Nations  that  there  Is  a  continuing  heroin 
trade  between  Red  China  and  the  United 
States. 

Particularly  cited  Is  the  testimony  of 
former  VS.  Narcotics  Commissioner  Harry 
Ansllnger  who  claims  that  "Emissaries  have 
been  sent  to  the  United  SUtes  to  arrange 
for  details  of  smuggling  transactions.  One 
ot  the  principals  in  the  case  In  which  300 
ounces  of  heroin  were  smuggled  In  from 
Communist  China  Is  now  serving  a  ten  year 
ImprLsonment." 

The  study  notes  that  VS.  authorities 
acknowledge  the  so-caUed  Oold  Triangle  In 
Burma,  Thailand  and  Laos  as  a  major  source 
ot  heroin.  But,  It  claims,  the  authorities 
neglect  to  mention  that  all  of  these  areas 
adjoin  China's  Yunnan  province. 

Before  we  became  International  buddies 
with  Red  China.  Yunnan  was  offlclally  Iden- 
tified as  a  major  growing  area  for  opium. 
Since  that  time,  however,  our  foreign  poUcy 
has  changed,  and  with  the  change,  appar- 
ently, the  opium  crop  In  Yunnan  has  ceased 
to  exist. 

It  must  be  granted,  at  the  outset,  that  the 
American  Conservative  Union  speaks  with 
a  biased  tongue.  It  has,  without  deviation, 
opposed  the  detente  that  will.  In  the  future, 
lead  to  formal  recognition  of  Communist 
China  at  the  expense  of  Taiwan.  ACU  can- 
not be  expected  to  offer  pro  and  con  argu- 
ments In  any  controversy  that  Involves  the 
Communist  Chinese. 

Nonetheless,  as  Evans  notes,  the  estimates 
of  our  own  officials  show  that  the  amount 
of  heroin  entering  the  free  world  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  the  other  known  producing 
nations.  That  seems,  on  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, to  leave  Red  China  as  the  prime  sus- 
pect. 

If.  In  fact,  the  state  department  knows 
this  to  be  true,  and  If  the  practice  goes  un- 
challenged In  the  name  of  pragmatic  diplom- 
acy. It  Is  still  another  example  of  our  re- 
treat from  morality  In  foreign  policy. 

Simply  on  the  strength  of  present  allega- 
tions, a  CongTMSlonol  Investigation  would 
seem  fully  Justliled  before  there  Is  any  fur- 
ther acuon  on  the  Trade  Beform  Act  of  1974. 

IProm    the    Taipei    cnuwan)    China    Post 

June  8.  1974) 

Ptu'iNo's  Nsaconcs  Tbadk 

A  recent  report  by  the  Ministry  of  Justice's 

Bureau  of  Investigation   (BOt)   haa  thrown 

more  light  on  the  latest  development  to  Red 

China's  flourishing  narcotics  trade  around 

the  world. 

The  BOI  report  of  June  1  revealed  that  a 
total  of  9,930,000  mou  of  land,  or  approxi- 
mately 1,600,000  acres,  on  the  Chtaese  main- 
land Is  being  used  to  cultivate  popples.  Ac- 
cording to  a  survey  made  at  the  end  of  1973, 
there  were  76  plants  on  the  mainland  devoted 
to  processing  opium  and  other  opium  deriv- 
atives with  an  annual  production  amounting 
to  more  than  10,000  tons. 

BOI  said  that  those  processing  plants  are 
called  "special  products  factories"  or  "phar- 
maceutical pUnts."  Their  products  are  mar- 
keted under  47  brand  names  by  the  "Special 
ProducU  Trading  Company"  set  up  In  Pel- 
plng  after  the  United  Nations  hod  served  a 
warning  against  Pelplng's  narcotics  sales. 

The  BOI  report  brought  up  to  date  the  big 
"leap  forward"  ot  the  systematic  Chinese 
Conununlst  planting,  production  and  sales  of 
narcotics  to  polaon  the  people  ot  the  world. 
In  1952.  Pelplng's  annual  sales  amounted 
only  to  some  3.000  tons.  This  figure  was  con- 
armed  by  Professor  James  Tumbull  of  the 
British  Royal  MlUtary  CoUege  of  Science  who 
noted  In  his  report  that  the  ChUiese  Com- 
munists export  Ullcltly  2,000  tons  of  opium 
a  year  with  800,000  acre*  under  ctutlvatlon. 
Thus  the  BOI  report  revealed  a  fivefold 
Increase  of  the  annual  production  and  twice 
the  acreage  ot  poppy  cultivation.  The  Chinese 
Communist  role  In  the  world  narcotics  traffic 
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la  not  only  confirmed  by  the  VS.  Nanotlca 
Commlsslonera  at  various  periods  but  Is  also 
confirmed  by  the  Soviets.  In  1964  a  Soviet 
correspondent  based  In  Tokyo  charged  thai 
Communist  China  was  the  biggest  opium 
morphine  and  heroin  producer  In  the  world. 
The  Illicit  narcotics  traffic,  he  noted,  yielded 
some  USWOO  million  in  annual  revenue  fw 
the  Chinese  Conununlsta. 

A  recent  book  by  a  British  author  A.  H 
Stanton  Candlm.  former  member  of  the* 
British  foreign  service,  expressed  the  view 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  drug  offensive  carried 
out  against  American  servicemen  In  Viet- 
nam. The  sale  of  heroin  at  one-tenth  of  its 
actual  value  pointed  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist objective  of  weakening  their  Intended 
victlma  In  Southeast  Asia,  especially  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

Candlln's  book  entitled  "Psycho-Chemical 
Warfare  Chinese  Communist  Drug  Offensive 
Against  the  West."  was  reviewed  by  Allan  C 
Brov,-nfeId  In  the  May  18  Issue  of  Human 
Events  magazine.  While  government  officials 
were  at  one  time  concerned  about  the  nar- 
cotics offensive  being  launched  by  the  Chi- 
nese Communists,  the  book  review  noted, 
today  there  Is  an  attempt  to  Ignore  and 
cover  up  the  available  material.  Thus  Can- 
dlln  observed  that  "The  threat  has  appar- 
ently been  concealed  from  the  public  by 
persona  who  evidently  had  the  desire  to  cul- 
tivate better  relations  with  the  Bed  Chi- 
nese." 

The  people  of  the  free  world  should  not 
permit  this  wool-over-the-eyes  attitude  o! 
those  eager  to  appease  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists. Brownfeld  writes  that  "the  official  VS. 
position  Is  that  we  have  no  evidence  that 
opium  and  opiates  ore  coming  out  of  Com- 
munist China  Into  world  markets.**  They 
shotUd  heed  the  recent  warning  by  Minister 
of  Interior  Un  Chln-sheng  for  -freedooj. 
loving  people  to  raise  their  standard  against 
the  Chinese  Communist  drive  to  poison  the 
universe  and  destroy  the  existing  antl-Com- 
munlst  will," 
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IMPEACHMENT  AKD  THE  FUTURE 
OP  THE  CONGRESS  AND  THE 
PRESIDENCY 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   MASaACHVSETTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1974 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  en 
article  by  Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr., 
"What's  at  Stake:  An  Historian's  View," 
appeared  in  the  July  31  Issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Professor  Schlesinger. 
the  Albert  Schweitzer  professor  of  the 
humanities  at  the  City  University  of  New 
York  and  winner  of  Pulitzer  Prizes  in 
history  and  biography,  writes  that — 

W©  must,  as  I  say.  widen  the  perspective  in 
which  we  see  the  events  of  1974.  Congress  ts 
not  Just  meeting  a  particular  and  transient 
problem.  It  Is  defining  or  redefining  the 
Presidency  for  the  rest  of  American  history. 

I  would  argue  that  Professor  SchJes- 
inger's  article  deserves  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  Congress  not  only  for 
the  wi&lom  a  skilled  and  professional 
historian  lends  to  the  debate  we  are 
about  to  undertake;  but  more  than  that, 
we  had  better,  as  an  institution,  realize 
the  profoimd  nature  of  impeaching  a 
President  of  the  United  States  and  begin 
now  to  plan  for  the  challenge  and  redefi- 
nition of  our  basic  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment. 


rtxe  text   of   Professor   Schlesinger's 
article  follows: 
(From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  July  31. 1974] 

WHAT'S   AT  6T*KJ5:    AW   HISTORIAN'S  VlTW 

(By  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.) 
The  high  dnuna  at  last  la  under  way.  It  U 

an  cKCltlng  time  for  an  American  historian — 
lot,  one  hopes,  every  American — to  watch  the 
resources  of  the  Constitution  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  under  test  In  a  mo- 
meat  of  exceptional  national  perplexity. 

We  must  not,  however,  let  the  drama  of 
the  occasion  beguile  us  into  seeing  it  all  In 
too  narrow,  personal  and  Immediate  a  con- 
text, too  much  In  relationship  to  a  particular 
President,  a  particular  Congress,  a  particu- 
lar political  confrontation.  The  question  is 
too  giuve  for  that,  and  Its  gravity  enjoins  us 
w  widen  our  perspective.  We  mtist  try  and 
see  the  events  of  1074  Ln  the  light  of  two 
centuries  of  American  history  and  of  the  na*- 
ture  of  American  Institutions. 

Toe  Congress  Is  not  acting  merely  to  dis- 
pose of  a  passing  and  forgettable  problem. 
What  Congress  does  about  the  deeda  and  mis- 
deeds of  Mr.  Nixon  wUl  reverberate  through 
the  chambers  of  the  future.  Action,  or  re- 
fusal to  act,  will  define  the  powers  and  the 
obligations,  not  just  of  this  President  but 
of  the  presidency  itself  for  our  children  and 
our  grandchildren.  The  decision  Congress 
tates  in  the  weeks  ahead  will  set  forth  to  Mr. 
Nixon's  successors  what  our  legislators  con- 
sider It  constitutional  y  proper  lor  Presidents 
to  do  and  what  they  regard  as  constltutton- 
aUy  forbidden  In  the  exercise  of  presidential 
power.  Their  decision  wUl  establish  the 
standards  that  determine  the  balance  of  the 
Constitution  and  govern  the  behavior  of 
Presidents  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

If  Congress  should  decide  not  to  impeach 
and  remove  Mr.  Nixon.  It  c^n  only  mean  that, 
after  due  and  reverent  consideration,  Con- 
gress bsfi  concluded  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  done 
nothing  to  Justify  impeachment.  Such  a  de- 
cision win  mean  that  Congress  finds  no  se- 
rious constitutional  objection  to  any  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  acts — which  means  that  all  future 
Presidents  will  be  licensed  to  behave  as  Mr. 
Nixon  has  behaved.  A  future  President  mod- 
eling himself  too  closely  on  Mr.  Nixon  may 
well  run  political  risks.  But  constitutionally 
he  will  be  In  the  clear.  This  will  be  the  mes- 
sage ttiat  a  decision  agalzist  Impeachment  wUl 
send  to  the  generations  to  come. 

Speclflcaliy  what  will  Congress  have  legiti- 
mized In  the  way  of  presidential  behavior? 
First  of  all.  It  will  dUute  for  all  time  the  con- 
stitutional command  that  the  President 
"shall  take  Care  that  the  Laws  be  faithfully 
executed."  ff  Congress  Judges  Mr.  Nlxon'a 
execution  of  the  criminal  laws  to  be  quite 
acceptable,  this  will  open  up  a  great  vista  '.t 
permissible  action  to  future  Presidents,  such 
as,  for  example,  suppression  of  evidence,  ob- 
struction of  Justice,  subordination  of  perjury 
and  misprison  of  felony.  The  93rd  Congress 
will  have  solidly  created  the  precedent  that 
such  presidential  conduct,  however  hazard- 
ous It  may  be  politically.  Is  not  beyond  the 
constitutional  pale.  Future  Presidents  will 
have  the  assurance  that  unless  one  of  them 
commits  some  monstrous  and  highly  visible 
outrage,  like  shooting  his  wife  In  the  presence 
of  the  Cabinet,  they  need  worry  no  more  than 
Mr,  Nixon  has  done  about  their  constitutional 
obllgntlon  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed. 

PRESIDCNTUI.    IUlESPOMSIBtI.rrT 

Secondly.  Congress  by  this  decision  will  lib- 
erate the  presidency  from  any  accountability 
for  the  pattern  of  behavior  of  the  top  officials 
In  his  White  House  and  his  Cabinet.  Mr.  Nix- 
on's defenders  claim  that  he  was  not  "di- 
rectly" Involved  In  the  crimes  committed  by 
those  closest  to  him — crimes  that  have  al- 
ready restilted  In  the  confession  or  conviction 
of  16  members  of  hla  administration— and 
contend  that  this  relieves  him  of  all  respon- 
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sibilUy  for  their  misconduct.  There  would 
seem  abundant  evidence  that  Mr.  Nixon  was 
Indeed  directly  Involved;  but  suppose  he  was 
not.  Would  this  really  exonerate  him?  What 
kind  of  sense  does  this  doctrine  of  presiden- 
tial irresponsibUlty  make?  Would  any  reader 
ot  The  Wall  Street  Journal  apply  it  to  hla 
own  business?  Yet  this  absurd  doctrine  Is  the 
fulcrum  of  the  pro-Nlxon  case.  Without  the 
doctrine  the  case  would  collapse. 

It  is  a  novel  Idea.  None  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
predecessors  ever  advanced  It.  Madison 
pointed  out  m  the  First  Congress  that  the 
President's  power  to  remove  government  offi- 
cials would  make  him  "responsible  for  their 
conduct,  and  subject  him  to  impeachment 
himself.  If  he  suffers  them  to  perpetrate  with 
Impunity  high  crimes  or  misdemeanors 
against  the  United  States,  or  neglects  to  su- 
perintend their  conduct  so  as  to  check  their 
excesses.  The  93rd  Congress,  If  It  repudiates 
the  Father  of  the  Constitution,  will  free  all 
future  Presidents  from  responsibility  for 
skulduggery  committed  on  their  behalf  by 
the  White  House  staff  or  by  the  Cabinet  so 
long  as  nothing  can  be  traced  back  to  a 
written  directive  from  the  Oval  OOIce.  Con- 
gressional endorsement  of  the  doctrine  of 
presidential  Irresponsibility.  In  short,  will 
consolidate  Mr.  Nixon's  effort  to  break  the 
presidency  out  of  the  constitutional  system 
of  accountability. 

^  Third.  Congress  will  have  placed  the  seal 
of  constitutional  sanction  on  Mr.  Nixon's 
extraordinary  theory  of  national  security.  Of 
course  there  may  well  be  moments  of  desper- 
ate national  emergency  In  which  Presidents 
are  compelled  to  take  action  beyond  the  Con- 
stitution. But  such  action  must  conform  to 
standards  that  have  evolved  In  the  course 
of  the  national  experience.  There  must  be  a 
clear,  present  and  uncontestable  danger  to 
the  life  of  the  nation;  the  President  must  de- 
fine and  explain  to  Congress  and  the  people 
the  nature  of  this  threat;  waiting  for  normal 
legislation  action  must  constitute  an  un- 
acceptable risk;  the  problem  must  be  one 
that  can  be  met  in  no  other  way:  and  none 
of  the  presidential  acts  may  be  directed 
against  the  political  process  Itself.  Lincoln's 
decisions  after  the  attack  on  Sumter.  Boose- 
velfs  North  Atlantic  policy  in  the  months 
before  Pearl  Harbor  met  these  tests.  Jeffer- 
son's reaction  to  the  Burr  conspiracy,  Tru- 
man's seizure  of  the  steel  plants  met  some 
tests  but  failed  others,  and  therefore  suf- 
fered Judicial  and  political  repudiation.  Mr. 
Nixon's  actions  In  setting  up  his  secret  White 
House  posse  falls  every  one  of  these  tests. 
There  was  no  threat  to  the  life  of  the  nation, 
no  explanation  of  an  alleged  emergency  to 
Congress  or  the  people,  no  risk  In  delay,  no 
lack  of  alternatives;  and  there  was,  on  top 
of  the  rest,  a  shocking  attempt  to  subvert  the 
political  process. 

Mr.  Nlxon'B  claim  Is  that  the  power  to 
invoke  national  security  Is  an  Inherent  and 
absolute  presidential  right,  whatever  the 
surrounding  circumstances,  a  right  to  be 
exercised  In  secret  at  presidential  pleasure 
without  accountability  to  Congress  and  the 
people.  This  theory  Is  unknown  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Republic.  If  this  Nixon  doctrine 
is  not  expressly  rejected  and  condemned, 
Congress  wlU  signal  futiu-e  Presidents  that 
they  can  define  "national  security"  as  their 
spirit  moves  them,  check  their  findings  with 
no  one  else  and  do  whatever  they  pretend 
national  security  requires.  Should  our  pres- 
ent Congress  conclude  that  It  does  not  regard 
the  Nixon  theory  of  "national  security"  as  an 
appalling  abuse  of  presidential  power.  It  wUl 
be  hard  for  future  Congresses  to  object  when 
future  Presidents  act  upon  the  powerful 
precedent  Mr.  Nixon  wlU  thus  have  estab- 
lished. 

PCBSOHAL   VEKCEAKCX 

Fourth,  by  declining  to  act  against  Mr. 
Nbcon.  Congress  will  say  that  It  is  not  espe- 
cially bothered  by  his  effort  to  convert  gov- 
ernment   agencies — the    Internal    Revenue 
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Service,  ths  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Secret 
Service — into  Instruments  of  party  advant- 
age and  personal  vengeance.  Future  Presi- 
dents wUl  feel  Justified  in  doing  with  Im- 
punity what  Mr.  Nixon  had  done  with 
impunity.  Future  civil  servants  wUl  feel 
much  less  confidence  about  restating  or  re- 
jecting presidential  orders  that  their  agencies 
do  Improper  things. 

Fifth.  Congress  will  destroy  fore^'er  the 
ultimate  remedy  provided  by  the  Pouudlng 
Fathers  to  protect  the  RepubUc  from  the 
abuse  of  presidential  power.  The  Impeach- 
ment provision  may  not  have  been  much  of 
a  deterrent  In  the  century  since  Andrew 
Johnson.  Yet  It  has  remained  on  the  books, 
a  remote  threat  perhape  but  stUl  a  threat. 
If  Congress  acq'jlesce*  Ln  Mr.  Nixon's  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  subpoenas  from  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  It  will  give  all 
future  Presidents  the  power  to  pick  and 
choose  the  evidence  In  their  own  casep  and 
thereby  render  impeachment  ever  aft«T  a 
charade.  And  If  Congress  acquiesces  In  Mr. 
Nlxon'9  other  actions.  It  wtll  sxirely  mcftn 
that  no  President  will  ever  again  be  Im- 
peached; for  If  there  were  ever  a  time  in  the 
life  of  the  Republic  requiring  impeachment 
In  order  to  defend  the  community,  as  Madi- 
son recommended,  against  "the  incapacity, 
negligence  or  perfidy  of  the  Chief  Magistrate" 
through  the  Impeachment  process,  It  is  today. 
If  the  man  who  has  run  the  most  lawless 
administration  In  American  history,  a  man 
not  much  liked  even  In  his  own  party,  can- 
not be  Impeached  and  removed  even  In  a 
Congress  controlled  by  the  opposition,  then 
we  can  kiss  Impeachment  goodbye  tis  a  re- 
straint on  Presidents  for  the  duration  of  the 
Republic. 

If  It  declines  to  Impeach  Mr  Nixon.  Con- 
gress will  Instruct  all  his  successors  that 
nothing  he  has  done  constitutes  an  impeach- 
able offense  and  that.  If  future  Presidents  are 
prepared  to  nm  the  political  risk,  they  are 
constitutionally  entitled  to  do  the  same 
things  themselves.  They  will  be  free  net  to 
execute  the  laws  faithfully;  Tiot  to  oe  re- 
sponsible for  the  criminal  acts  of  their  clos- 
est associates-,  not  be  limited  in  any  deed 
they  wish  to  commit  in  the  name  of  national 
security;  not  to  be  restrained  in  any  order, 
however  improper,  they  wish  to  issue  to  gov- 
ernment agencies;  and  not  be  worried  here- 
after by  any  prospect  of  Impeachment.  What 
Is  at  stake,  in  short,  is  the  theory,  in  Senator 
Ervin's  phrase,  of  "the  constitutional  omni- 
potence of  the  President."  "There  Is  no  worse 
heresy."  wrote  the  great  historian  Lord  Acton, 
"than  that  the  office  sanctifies  the  holder  of 
It."  Congress  has  it  within  Its  power  in  the 
next  three  months  to  vote  that  heresy  down— 
or  to  vote  It  up. 

"■KVENOES  or  TRS  nrrtms" 

We  must,  as  I  say,  widen  the  perspective  in 
which  we  see  the  events  of  1974.  Congress  is 
not  Just  meeting  a  particular  and  transient 
problem.  It  is  defining  or  redefining  the  presi- 
dency for  the  rest  of  American  history.  Henry 
James  once  wrote  in  a  striking  phrase  about 
"the  revenges  of  the  future  "  Congress  can 
act  now  to  enforce  the  constitutional  system 
of  accountability  and  to  reinstate  the  rela- 
tively high  standards  that  have  character- 
ized the  American  presidency.  Or  It  can  aban- 
don the  system  of  accountability  and  endorse 
the  debasement  and  betrayal  of  those  stand- 
ards. If  It  follows  the  eecond  course,  let  us 
have  no  doubt  that  the  future  wUl  indeed  ex- 
act Its  revenges. 

I  have  never  thought  Congress  would  tak» 
the  second  course.  For  the  impeachment  ot 
Presidents  Is  one  of  the  sacred  rites  Ln  our 
constitutional  process.  Those  who  participate 
In  the  rite  know  that  this  will  be  the  most 
solemn  decision  of  their  public  lives,  the  oc- 
casion for  which  they  will  be  longest  remem- 
bered. They  know  that  the  eyes  of  history  ars 
upon  them.  Now.  If  ever,  they  will  vote  their 
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consciences.  This  Is  what  happened  during 
the  Impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson.  It  la 
beginning  to  happen  today.  Our  legislators 
are  about  to  decide  the  shape  of  the  Ameri- 
can government  for  generations  to  come — 
whether  It  will  be  the  balanced  government 
envisaged  by  the  Constitution  or  an  Imperial 
presidency  raised  above  the  Constitution.  Let 
none  of  them  Jorget  General  de  Gaulle's 
memorable  injunction:  "One  should  not  in- 
sult the  future." 


FEDERATION  OF  AMERICAN  SCIEN- 
TISTS OPPOSES  BINARY  NERVE 
GAS  MUNITIONS 


HON.  LES  A5P1N 

OF   WISCONSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2,  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  disturbing  items  in  the  defense  ap- 
propriations bill,  uliich  will  come  before 
the  House  this  Tuesday,  is  a  provision 
for  $5.8  million  to  build  a  production  line 
for  the  new  binary  nerve  gas.  As  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  pointed  out.  this  ap- 
propriation must  be  seen  as  the  first  step 
In  a  program  to  replace  our  present 
nerve  gas  stocks,  which  will  eventually 
cost  us  $1.5  to  $3  billion.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  about  this  program  is  that 
it  is  worthless.  More  likely,  however.  It 
will  provoke  a  new  spiral  in  the  chemical 
arms  race  and  actually  decrease  our 
national  security. 

It  is  Important  to  realize  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Federation  of  American 
Scientists  has  strongly  denounced  this 
measure.  According  to  a  statement  re- 
leased today  by  the  PAS — 

.*pproprl.it.lona  ouglit  to  be  withheld  on 
the  general  groUDd  that  nerve  gas  weapons 
are  not  necessary. 

But,  in  any  ease,  says  the  FAS,  this  Is 
a  particularly  unfortunate  time  to  begin 
production  of  a  new  nerve  gas  because 
of  recent  administration  commitments 
to  negotiate  for  a  limitation  on  chemical 
weapons. 

I  believe  this  is  a  significant  state- 
ment, and  am  taking  this  opportunity 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  statement  follows : 
PAS  Opposes  Binast  Nxxtx  Gjts  MtnnrzoNS 

StJMMASY 

The  Department  ol  Defense  U  seeking  ap- 
propriations this  year  to  buUd  production 
faculties  for  binary  nerve-gaa  munitions.  U  3. 
armed  forces  already  have  enormous  num- 
bers of  nerve-gas  weapons  at  their  disposal 
which  are  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  any 
real  need.  Thus  we  see  no  advantage  In  re- 
placing them  with — or  supplementing  them 
with — binaries.  It  Is  particularly  unfortu- 
nate that  this  request  comes  just  after  a 
summit  reafllrmatlon  by  the  Administration 
of  Its  commitment  to  the  negotiation  of  11m- 
Itatlozis  on  chemical  vt^apons. 

The  appropriations  ought  to  be  withheld 
on  the  general  ground  that  ncrve-gos  weap- 
ons are  not  necessary,  or  at  least  on  the  nar- 
rower grounds  that  such  funding  ought  to 
await  the  outcome  of  negotiations  to  limit 
chemical  weapons. 

BACKCBOtTKD 

Binaries  hare  been  In  research  and  devel- 
opment since  IBM.  They  provide  a  new  way 
for  using  lethal  chemical  agents  on  the  bat- 
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tlefleld.  Instead  of  a  nerve-gas  payload,  a 
binary  munition  contains  two  chemical  fill- 
ings of  relatively  low  toxicity  that  can  be 
kept  apart  from  one  another  until  the  "deliv- 
ery" of  the  munition  to  Its  target  has  com- 
menced. A  mixing  process  Is  then  activated 
In  which  the  chemicals  react  together  to  form 
nerve  gas.  Although  certain  of  the  binary 
chemicals  are  themselves  hazardous  mate- 
rials, they  are  much  safer  to  handle  than 
actual  nerve  gas. 

The  Initial  binary  procurement  funding 
that  Is  being  sought,  for  provision  of  produc- 
tion faciutlea,  amounts  to  $5.8m.  Ulte  so 
many  other  DoD  programs  that  have  bur- 
geoned from  modest  beginnings,  this  Item 
Is  likely  to  prove  the  thin  end  of  a  substan- 
tial, and  possibly  Intractable,  wedge.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  lias  already  spoken  to 
Congress  about  plans  for  eventually  replacing 
the  entire  nerve-gas  stockpile  with  binaries. 
The  cost  of  this  may  be  estimated  from  DoD 
data  to  be  on  the  order  of  $2000m,  at  current 
prices. 

Because  strong  Interests  are  likely  to  be- 
come vested  In  a  program  of  this  magnitude. 
It  Is  esaental  that  the  prograjn  receive  close 
scrutiny  before  Its  momenttun  becomes  Ir- 
resistible. The  basic  questions  to  consider 
are  these:  does  the  United  States  still  need 
to  maintain  a  nerve-gas  capability?  It  so, 
does  the  capability  need  upgrading,  and 
would  binaries  present  the  best  means  for 
effecting  this? 

Current  U.S.  chemical  weapons  policy  Is  to 
maintain  a  nerve-gas  stockpile  as  a  llke- 
wlth-llke  deterrent,  and  as  a  reullatory  op- 
tion in  the  event  of  deterrence  falling.  The 
principal  threat  Is  considered  to  reside  In  the 
possibility  of  Vfarsaw  Pact  forces  using  chem- 
ical weapons  against  NATO  troops  In  Europe. 
The  most  recent  additions  to  the  nerve-gas 
stockpile  were  made  In  1960,  and  although 
there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  any  in- 
crease In  the  threat  since  then,  DoD  now 
wishes  to  make  further  additions.  It  Is 
claiming  that  Its  stock  of  Immedlatcly-uaable 
nerve-gas  weapons  Is  Inadequate,  quantlta- 
tlvely  and  qualitatively,  to  meet  all  the 
contingencies  for  which  It  beuevea  It  should 
prepare. 

The  Army  has  an  unbroken  se-year-old 
tradition  of  maintaining  a  capability  In 
lethal  chemical  weapons,  and  it  seems  that 
this  has  now  become  a  custom  too  hallowed 
by  time,  and  too  Institutionalized,  to  be  m- 
ternally  questioned.  Tet  It  Is  not  at  all  clear 
tliat  deterrence  la  the  best  of  the  various 
policy  alternatives  for  meeting  the  threat 
that  nerve  gas  presents  today.  Indeed,  as  with 
nuclear  weapons,  there  Is  some  likelihood  of 
the  nerve-gas  stockpile  aggravating  the 
threat  which  It  Is  supposed  to  be  deterring. 
Even  If  a  l^ase  can  be  made  for  some  nerve- 
gas  capabUlty.  It  Is  hard  to  understand  why 
our  existing  stockpiles  need  to  be  expanded. 
An  alternative  policy  Is  to  devote  resources, 
not  to  the  weapons,  but  to  the  defenses 
against  them.  Under  circumstances  where 
chemical  warfare  Is  both  Illegal  and  un- 
likely, there  Is  a  strong  case  for  believing  that 
the  existing  conventional  and  nuclear  pos- 
ture, plus  an  improvement  in  the  CW  pro- 
tective stance,  makes  possession  of  nerve  gas 
unneces.'iory. 

But  even  for  those  who  believe  that  the 
nerve-gas  stockpile  should  be  retained,  the 
central  question  Is  whether  binaries  make 
better  sense  than  regular  nerve-gas  weapons. 
Considered  from  a  purely  military  viewpoint, 
they  do  not.  The  munition  that  Is  now  com- 
ing up  for  procurement,  a  155mm  howitzer 
shell,  disseminates  less  toxic  agent  than  does 
its  nonblnary  equivalent,  and  has  a  smaller 
fragmentation  effect.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
the  disseminated  agent  Is  adulterated  with 
other  binary  reaction  products  acts,  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  to  reduce  the  dependability  of 
the  munition. 

The  Impulse  beblnd  the  binary  program 
has  been  a  search,  not  for  greater  munl- 
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tlons  effectiveness,  but  for  the  solution  to  a 
problem  that  Is  essentially  political.  The 
Army  is  luiable  to  Increase  Its  Immediately, 
usable  retaliatory  capabUlty  without  trans- 
porting nerve  gas  from  bulk-storage  to  munl- 
tlons-fllllng  locations,  and  then  Into  Europe. 
But  this  It  cannot  do  without  rlslcliig  yet 
another  of  the  domestic  outcries  about 
transportation  hazards  that  have  beset  It 
since  1969.  Because  of  their  safety  features. 
binaries  are  seen  as  a  possible  means  for 
removing  this  constraint,  thereby  restoring 
the  Army's  freedom  of  action. 

However,  In  testimony  to  a  House  Foreign 
Affairs  SubcoDunlttee  recently,  the  State 
Department  noted  that  any  attempt  to  In- 
crease the  size  or  numbers  of  U.S.  chemical- 
weapons  depots  In  Europe  was  "likely  to  run 
Into  very  serious  dlCQcultles."  It  seems  that 
the  European  governments  concerned  are 
displaying  considerable,  and  understandable. 
reluctance  about  accommodating  any  more 
American  nerve  gas,  whether  binary  or  not. 
Unless  and  until  they  are  willing.  theref(»e, 
the  binary  program  will  remain,  for  the  most 
part,  an  essentially  futile  one. 

It  is  In  Europe  that  the  nerve-gas  threat, 
such  as  it  Is,  has  Its  Immediacy.  If,  as  ap- 
pears to  be  the  case,  the  people  on  the  spot 
do  not  see  over-riding  merit  in  an  upgrading 
of  the  NATO  nerve-gas  deterrent,  why  should 
anybody  else? 

Another  disturbing  feature  of  the  binary 
program  is  that  DoD  is  seeking  Initial  pro- 
curement funding  without  the  Administra- 
tion yet  having  reached  a  final  decision  about 
binary  production.  The  weapons  have  not 
even  been  fleld-tested  yet.  Requesting  money 
because  It  may  be  needed  le  the  type  of 
foot -in- the -door  fiscal  planning  that  bloats 
appropriations.  It  is  a  practice  which  Is  nor- 
mally reserved  only  for  strategic  weapon 
systems  that  Involve  long  lead-time  compo- 
nents. 

In  an  artillery  shell,  the  fuzing  Is  the 
only  long  lead  item;  but  it  so  happens  that 
the  binary  rounds  are  to  employ  fuzes  that 
are  already  in  moss -product  ion  for  other 
munitions.  It  therefore  seems  that  DoD  Is 
acting  with  capricious  and  undue  haste.  It 
has  certainly  not  demonstrated  any  need 
for  urgency.  Moreover,  In  view  of  the  United 
States  commitment  to  the  international 
chemical  disarmament  negotiations  that  are 
now  under  way  in  Geneva,  the  present  mo- 
ment is  a  singularly  Inopportune  one  for 
precipitate  nerve-gas  procurement.  It  is 
particularly  inappropriate  when  President 
Nixon  and  Secretary  Brezhnev  have  Just 
agreed  to  seek  early  progress  In  dealing  with 
the  most  dangerous  lethal  means  of  chem- 
ical warfare. 

Provided  the  verification  problem  can  be 
resolved,  participation  in  international 
chemical  disarmament  Is  potentially  the 
most  attractive  of  all  the  policy  alternatives 
for  chemical  weapons.  As  a  means  for  pre- 
serving the  national  secujlty  against  the 
dangers  of  nerve  gas,  it  would  place  reliance 
neltber  on  a  counter  threat  that  could  prove 
Ineffectual,  nor  on  a  defensive  posture  that 
could  prove  Inadequate.  And  it  would  serve 
to  control  what  could  ultimately  prove  a 
far  graver  danger  than  the  nerve  gas  threat 
in  Europe,  namely  the  possibility  of  nerve- 
gas  proliferation.  This  Is  a  danger  which 
binary  technology  Is  Ukely  to  Increase,  not 
only  at  the  IntematlonBl  level,  but  also  as 
regards  terrorist  organizations.  But  the  ne- 
gotiation of  an  adequate  chemical  disarma- 
ment treaty  will  require  a  good  deal  of  time; 
and  despite  Its  public  protestations  of  oom- 
mltment,  the  United  States  has  yet  to  con- 
vince Its  negotiating  partners  at  Geneva  of 
its  good  faith.  The  DoD  binary  program  !• 
incompatible  with  both  these  requirements. 
and  If  It  is  allowed  to  go  forward,  it  may 
well  kill  the  negotiations  completely.  With 
them  will  be  lost  a  prospect  for  improving 
United  States  security  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  binaries  ever  could. 
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CHILD  HEALTH  SCREENING  SERV- 
ICES UNDER  MEDICAID 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1974 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  today  published 
final  regulations  covering  imposition  of 
a  financial  penalty  upon  States  for  fail- 
ure to  provide  child  health  screening 
services  under  medicaid. 

I  should  like  to  insert  tlie  text  of  the 
regulation,  along  with  a  summary  of  the 
major  comments  the  agency  received 
after  it  published  a  proposed  regulation 
last  December  19,  as  they  appeared  In 
today's  Federal  Register. 

Please  note  that  a  line  of  type  appears 
to  have  been  dropped  from  point  No.  5 
of  the  summary  (after  the  line  ending 
*'. . .  period  nor-")  which  appears  in  the 
Register,  and  that  the  same  paragraph 
contains  a  typographical  error  ("as"  In- 
stead of  "a").  The  material  follows: 
TrruE  45 — Public  Welfare 

CHAPTEB  n — SOCIAL  AND  BEHABIUTATION  SEBV- 
ICC  (ASSXSTAKCE  PBOCfiAMS),  DEPARTMENT  09 
HEALTH,   EDUCATION,   AND   WXLFABE 

Part  205 — General  Administration — Public 

Assistance  Programs 

Part  249 — Services  and  payments  in  medical 

assistance  programs 
Medicaid;  Financial  Penalty  for  PaUure  to 
Provide  Child  Health  Screening  Services 
Notice  of  proposed  nile  making  was  pub- 
lished December  19.  1973  at  38  FB  34821.  Im- 
plentlng  section  299F  of  Pub.  L.  92~€03,  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1972.  ReqiUre- 
ments  were  specified  for  the  application  of  a 
financial  penalty  against  States  which  fall 
to  Inform  AFDC  families  of  the  availability 
of  screening,  diagnosis  and  treatment  serv- 
ices under  the  title  XIX  program  of  medi- 
cal assistance,  or  to  provide  or  arrange  for 
such  services. 

Five  State  agencies,  eight  orgaalzatlons 
and  one  Congressional  delegation  responded. 
Two  respondents  concurred  in  the  regulation 
as  proposed.  Several  suggested  changes  which 
could  be  made  only  by  statute,  such  as  ap- 
plication of  the  penalty  against  title  XIX 
rather  than  AFDC  funds  or  postponement  of 
effective  date.  The  remaining  major  com- 
ments and  the  Department's  responses  are 
summarized  below: 

1,  Minimum  screening  services.  A  respond- 
ent stated  that  the  minimum  components  ot 
a  State  screening  program  should  be  ex- 
panded by  incorporating  the  recommended 
services  listed  In  the  screening  guideline, 
MSA-PRO-21.  This  would  be  inappropriate 
at  this  time,  because  States  need  fleslbUlty 
to  meet  their  own  partlcxilar  health  needs, 
and.  in  fact,  most  States  have  Incorporated 
the  recommended  services. 

2.  Annual  written  notification  of  AFDC 
families.  Suggestions  were  that  written  no- 
tice be  optional;  that  States  set  their  own 
notification  schedules:  and  that  in  addition 
to  written  notice,  other  more  aggressive  tech- 
niques including  personal  contact  be  re- 
quired. A  written  notice  Is  the  most  prac- 
tical method  of  complying  with  the  req- 
uisites of  Congressional  Intent.  Given  the 
limited  capabUity  of  States  to  relate  notifica- 
tion schedules  to  screening  schedules  on  an 
individual  basis,  and  the  flow  of  recip- 
ients in  and  out  of  the  assistance  pay- 
ments system,  notification  no  less  often 
than  annually  is  a  reasonable  compromise. 
With  respect  to  the  third  comment,  the 
purpose  of  the  regulation  Is  only  to  pre- 
scribe   the   requirements   representinB   tha 
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legal  minimum  necessary  to  avoid  a  penalty. 
In  Implementing  the  program.  States  are 
free  to  use  additional  means  to  Inform 
recipients,  including  mass  media,  educa- 
tional  programs,   and   caseworker   contacts. 

3.  Informing  the  medically  needy.  The 
suggestion  was  made  that  Congress  in- 
tended the  Informing  process  be  extended 
to  the  medically  needy.  However,  by  statute, 
the  penalty  can  apply  only  to  the  failure  to 
mform.  provide  or  arrange  for  EPSDT  serv- 
ices to  those  on  cash  assistance. 

4.  Providing  necessary  transportation. 
The  requirement  was  Interpreted  to  mean 
provision  routinely  of  transportation  for 
aU  Medicaid  ellglbles.  This  Is  not  Intended; 
ihe  regulation  has  been  clarified  to  Indicate 
that  the  reference  Is  simply  to  the  existing 
requirement  in  effect  under  State  plans. 

6.  Provision  of  screening  within  60  days 
of  request,  and  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment within  60  days  of  screening.  Objec- 
tions to  the  time  requirements  cited  the 
possible  difficulty  of  scheduimg  appoint- 
ment to  read  "a  reasonable  period  nor- 
reclpients  or  scarcity  of  providers.  To  al- 
low for  extenuating  circumstances,  the 
Department  has  changed  the  require- 
ment to  read  "as  reasonable  period  nor- 
mally not  to  exceed  60  days"  from  the 
date  of  request  or  screening. 

6.  Arrangement  for  treatment  not  avail- 
able under  State  plans.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  State  should  refer  eligible  cbUdren 
to  other  sources  for  uncovered  services. 
States  have  been  encouraged  to  make  such 
referrals  (MSA-PRG-21)  and  this  Is  also 
included  in  the  guide  Issued  with  this  reg- 
ulation. 

7.  Informing  recipients  of  provider  names 
and  locations.  One  respondent  interpreted 
the  requirement  to  mean  that  recipients 
were  to  be  given  a  list  of  all  providers,  re- 
gardless of  the  particular  type  of  service 
needed.  This  Is  not  Intended.  States  may 
furnish  lists  geared  to  service  needs.  It  was 
also  suggested  that  the  lists  be  provided 
only  on  request;  this  is  not  acceptable  since 
such  provision  is  part  of  the  State's  respon- 
sibUlty  for  arranging  for  services. 

8.  Reports  and  other  means  for  deter- 
mining application  of  penalty,  and  docu- 
mentation by  States.  Respondents  suggested 
both  more  and  fewer  reporting  and  docu- 
mentation requirements.  The  Department 
does  not  believe  It  practical  to  Impose  ad- 
ditional requirements  at  this  time,  since 
many  States  do  not  have  the  necessary  ca- 
pability. The  requirements  as  stated  are  the 
minimum  necessary  to  assure  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  penalty,  which  relates  to  all  as- 
pects ol  informing  families  and  providing 
and  arranging  for  services.  In  admlnlstcrmg 
any  statistical  reporting  system,  the  Depart- 
ment will  allow  reasonable  time  periods  for 
collecting  and  reporting  data.  One  respond- 
ent suggested  the  reporting  system  be  able 
to  demonstrate  that  States  will  develop  and 
maintain  standards  for  quality  of  cara.  The 
statutory  provisions  relating  to  the  penalty 
do  no  provide  authority  to  establish  stand- 
ards for  quality  of  care  However,  existing 
title  XIX  regulations  require  States  to  as- 
sure quaUty  of  all  services  (45  CFR  249.10 
ia)(8)). 

9.  Existing  enforcement  procedures.  The 
question  was  raised  whether  existing  admin- 
istrative compliance  procedures  are  replaced 
by  the  penalty  provision.  Congress  has  pro- 
vided, with  the  one  percent  penalty,  an  ad- 
ditional penalty  for  nonimplementatlon. 
Existing  enforcement  authorities  also  re- 
main In  effect. 

Accordingly,  the  regtOatlon  as  proposed 
with  changes  noted  above  In  Items  4  and  5 
has  been  adopted.  A  technical  change  has 
also  been  made  to  clarify  that  the  provision 
for  reconsideration  of  imposition  of  a  pen- 
alty, under  section  1116(d)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  applies  to  the  WIN  and  family 
planning  sanctions  specified  in  §  205.146  (a) 
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and  <b)  as  well  as  to  the  early  screening  pen- 
alty (new  }20S.146(d)). 

Chapter  II.  Title  45  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  \s  amended  as  foUows: 

1.  Section  205.146  of  Part  205  Is  amended 
by  adding  new  paragraphs  (c)  and  (d)  to 
read  as  set  forth  below: 

S  20S.146  Specific  llmitationc  on  Federal  fin- 
ancial participation  under  title 

nr-A. 

•  «  •  •  • 

(c)  Penalty  for  fc  lure  to  provide  early 
and  periodic  screening,  diagnoaix  and 
treatment  of  children  under  Title  XIX  of 
the  Act — (i)  GeTieral.  Pursuant  to  section 
403(g)  of  the  Act.  notwlthstandmg  any 
other  provision  of  this  chapter,  total  pay- 
ments to  a  State  under  title  IV-a  of  the 
Act  for  any  quarter  of  any  flacal  year  be- 
ginning on  or  after  July  1.  1974,  shall  be 
reduced  by  1  percentage  point  (calculated 
without  regard  to  any  other  reduction  under 
this  section),  if  the  State  fails  to: 

(i)  Inform  aU  famUies  in  the  State  re- 
ceiving Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  under  the  SUte's  title  IV-A  plan 
of  the  availability  of  child  health  screening 
services  under  the  State's  title  XIX  plan. 
For  purposes  of  this  provision,  to  "inform" 
means  to  notify  aU  AFDC  famUlea  in  writ- 
ing no  less  often  than  annually  of  the 
avaUablUty  of  the  early  and  periodic  screen- 
ing, diagnosis  and  treatment  (EPSDT)  pro- 
gram under  the  State  title  XIX  plan  by 
providing  pamphlets,  brochures,  or  other 
written  materials,  which  clearly  and  speclfl- 
caUy  describe  (A)  what  EPSDT  services  are 
available  and  (B)  where  and  bow  they  may 
be  obtained.  States  must  also  have  arrange- 
ments to  Inform  those  mdlvlduals  for  whom 
prmted  material  is  iuappropriate. 

(11)  Provide  or  arrange  for  the  provision 
of  such  screemng  services  in  aU  cases  where 
they  are  requested.  This  means  that  a  SUte 
must: 

(A)  Inform  recipients  requesting  screening 
services  of  the  names  and  locations  of  pro- 
viders offering  such  services,  and  of  the 
transportation  services  available  under  the 
State  plan  as  required  under  I  249.10(8)  (5) 
of  this  chapter;  and 

(B)  Taice  steps  to  assist  recipients  request- 
ing screening  services  so  that  such  recipients 
are  able  to  receive  them  within  a  reasonable 
period  normally  not  to  exceed  60  days  trom 
the  date  of  request. 

(lU)  Arrange  for  (directly  or  through 
referral  to  appropriate  agencies,  organisa- 
tions, or  Individuals)  corrective  treatment 
the  need  for  which  Is  mdlcated  by  such 
screening  services  and  which  is  available 
under  the  State  plan  In  accordance  wltA 
S  249.10(a)(3)  of  this  Chapter.  This  means 
that  the  Slate  must: 

(A)  Inform  recipients  In  need  of  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  services  of  the  names 
and  locations  of  health  providers  offering 
such  services,  and  of  the  transportation  serv- 
ices available  under  the  State  plan  as  re- 
quired under  i  249.10(a)  (6)  of  this  chapter; 
and 

(B)  Take  steps  to  efistst  recipients  needing 
diagnostic  and  treatment  services  so  that 
such  recipients  are  able  to  receive  them  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  period.  Inltl&l  diagnosis 
and  treatment  must  be  available  nonnaUy 
within  60  days  of  the  screening. 

(2)  Application  of  penally.  <l)  The  penalty 
will  be  applied  on  a  quarterly  basis,  begin- 
ning with  the  quarter  st&rtlng  July  1.  1974. 

(11)  Determination  of  whether  the  penalty 
is  applicable  will  be  based  on: 

(A)  Reports  from  States  on  actual  com- 
pliance In  practice  with  the  conditions  spe- 
cified In  paragraph  (c)(1)  of  this  section; 
and 

(B)  Such  other  surveys  or  reviews  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  by  SRS. 

(3)  I>ncuTnenration.  States  must  be  able 
to  docimient  that  tbey  have  met  each  con- 
dition of  paragr^h   (c)(1)   of  this  aectkm 
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and  shall  provide  reporta  thereon  as  pre- 
scribed tn  this  regulation  and  In  Program 
Regulation  Guides  and  Program  Instruc- 
tions Issued  by  SBS. 

(di  Reconsideration  of  penalty  impo9ition. 
Whenever  a  penalty  is  imposed  under  the 
provisions  ot  this  section,  the  Stat«  shall  be 
entitled  to  and  upon  request  shall  receive 
a  reconsideration  of  the  Imposition  of  the 
penalty  In  accordance  with  section  lllS(d) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  regulations 
issued  thereunder. 

3.  Section  249.10(a)(3)  Is  revised  as  set 
for?h  below: 

S  219.10  Amount,    duration,    and    scope    ol 
medical  assistance. 
(ai   State  plan  reqiiiTements.  •  •   • 
'3)    In  carrying  out  the  requirements  In 
punigraph  la)  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  paragraph 
with  respert  to  the  Item  of  care  set  forth 
In    paragraph    (b)  (4)  (11)    of    this    section. 
provide: 

( 1 1  For  establishment  of  administrative 
mechanisms  to  Identify  available  screenmg 
and  diagnostic  facilities,  to  assure  that  in- 
dividuals under  21  years  of  age  who  are  eli- 
gible for  medical  assistance  may  receive  the 
serrlccfl  of  such  faculties,  and  to  make  avail- 
able surh  services  as  may  be  Included  under 
the  State  plan: 

(II)  For  Identification  of  aU  eligible  Indi- 
viduals. Including  those  who  are  In  need  of 
medical  or  remedial  care  and  services  fur- 
nished through  title  V  grantees,  and  for  as- 
suring that  individuals  eligible  for  title  V 
services  are  Informed  of  such  services  and 
are  referred  to  title  V  granteea  for  care  and 
services,  as  appropriate: 

(III]  For  agreements  to  assure  maximum 
utilization  of  existing  screening,  diagnostic, 
and  treatment  servicee  provided  by  other 
public  and  voluntary  agencies  such  as  child 
health  clinics.  OEO  Neighborhood  Health 
Centers,  day  care  centers,  nursery  schools, 
acbool  health  programs,  family  planning 
clinics,  maternity  clinics,  and  similar 
facilities: 

(Iv)  That  early  and  periodic  screening  and 
diagnosis  to  ascertain  physical  and  mental 
defects,  and  treatment  of  conditions  dis- 
covered within  the  limits  of  the  State  plan 
on  the  amount,  duration,  and  scope  of  care 
and  services,  will  be  available  to  all  eligible 
Individuals  under  21  years  of  age;  and  that, 
in  addition,  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  and 
other  kinds  of  treatment  for  visual  and  hear- 
ing defects,  and  at  least  such  dental  care  aa 
Is  necessary  for  relief  of  pain  and  Infection 
and  for  restoration  of  teeth  and  maintenance 
of  dental  health,  will  be  available,  whether  or 
n'jt  otherwise  included  under  the  State  plan, 
subject,  however,  to  such  utilization  controls 
as  may  be  Imposed  by  the  State  ogency.  See 
5  205.146(0  of  this  chapter  relating  to  re- 
duction in  Federal  financial  participation 
tmder  title  IV-A  of  the  Act  for  failure  to 
provide  early  and  periodic  screening,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment  of  children. 


(Sec.   1102.  49  Stat.  647   (42  U.5.C.  1303)) 

Kffective  date,  lliese  regulations  ahall  be 
effective  July  l,  1974 

(Catalog  of  Federal  Z>ome8tlc  Aaslstanca 
Program  No.  13.714.  Medical  Assistance  Pro- 
gram and  13.761.  Public  Assistance — Mainte- 
nance Assistance  (State  Aid)). 

Dated:  May  30.  1974. 

JAMES  8.  DWIGHT,  Jr., 

Administrator.  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service. 
Approved:  July  16. 1974. 

CASPaa  W.  WmmaoKa, 

Secretary. 
IFR  Doc.  74-16945  PUed  7-28-74;  8:45  am] 


THE  HOUSE   AND  IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 


OF    n.I.INOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1974 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  has  offered  us  some  good 
advice  on  impeachment.  In  an  August  3 
editorial  entitled  "The  House  and  Im- 
peachment,"  the  Journal  said: 

At  this  state  of  the  proceedings,  every  one 
of  the  435  members  of  the  House  has  a  con- 
stitutional obligation  to  face  the  Issue 
squarely,  hear  the  Issues  debated  and  render 
his  own  judgment,  putting  aside  bandwagon 
psychology,  preconceptions  and  fears  of  po- 
litical consequences. 

The  Journal  has  defined  our  duty  in 
terms  everyone  should  understand  and 
respect.  Its  complete  editorial  follows; 
The   Hotrsc   and   Impeachment 

Broadcast  projections  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  impeich  the  President 
by  a  landslide  vote.  300  or  more  in  favor,  have 
b?en  creating  a  bandwagon  atmosphere  In 
the  capital,  with  a  mass  psychology  develop- 
ing not  exactly  appropriate  to  a  grand  In- 
quest. Among  the  most  serious  offenders  m 
contributing  to  this  atmosphere  are  ele- 
ments of  the  right  wing  of  the  GOP. 

The  concern  In  that  quarter  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  three  articles  of  Impeachment  reported 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Rather 
It  is  purely  and  unabashedly  political.  The 
assumption  is  that  Jn  his  presumed  impeach- 
ment and  disgrace.  Richard  Nixon  will  bring 
down  the  Republican  Party  in  the  November 
elections,  especially  decimating  the  ranks 
of  the  House  Republicans. 

This  will  occur,  so  it  Is  reasoned,  because 
there  is  no  way  Republican  Incumbents  can 
vote,  aye  or  nay.  without  embittering  one 
faction  or  the  other  within  their  core  of 
support  at  home:  A  vote  to  Impeach  will 
lose  Nixon  supporters  In  the  GOP;  a  vole  to 


not  Impeach  will  lose  Nlxon  critics  both  tn 
the  GOP  and  among  the  swing  voters.  The 
solution,  propounded  most  persistently  by 
WUllnm  Buckley  of  The  National  Review,  is 
for  Mr.  Nixon  to  stipulate  House  Impeach- 
ment and  invite  one  and  all  to  vote  the 
articles,  withcut  prejudice,  In  order  to  expe- 
dltd  a  Senate  trial. 

Presidential  aide  Patrick  Buchanan  has 
now  floated  the  Idea  that  this  is  a  possibility. 
That  Mr.  Nlxon  would  even  consider  this 
option.  If  he  has,  would  further  damage  him. 
It  could  only  be  viewed  by  the  public  as  a 
sign  of  panic  and  an  outbreak  of  political 
frivolity.  If  it  were  done,  those  Houae  Re- 
publicans who  attempted  to  lean  on  this  ra- 
tionale to  explain  their  abdication  of  consti- 
tutional obligations  woiild  deserve  the  re- 
sponse they  would  surely  get  at  the  i>oUa. 

At  the  same  time  we  and  this  idea  of  a 
harmonized  congressional  cop-out  despica- 
ble, we  are  no  less  disheartened  by  the  other 
iride  of  the  coin — the  bandwagon  notion  that 
an  avalanche  of  impeachment  votes  la  already 
In  the  bag.  If  there  are  now  2fiO  or  300  votes 
to  the  bag,  the  House  is  dealing  In  hypocrisy 
If  It  does  Ttot  suspend  the  rules  and  vote 
without  debate. 

Fcr  more  than  a  year,  the  nation  has  been 
pulled  one  way  and  another  by  blocs  either 
favoring  or  opposing  the  President's  im- 
peachment, with  charges,  evidence  and  In- 
ferences changing  from  one  day  to  the  next. 
For  the  very  flrst  time,  the  people  can  now 
focus — through  their  representatives — on 
genuine  articles,  on  specific  charges,  and  on 
the  evidence  in  support  of  same. 

By  a  wide  margm,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee believes  it  can  prove  Its  case  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  House,  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people.  But  there  are  those  on  the 
committee  who  obviously  were  not  over- 
whelmed. We  cannot  discount  one  iota  the 
Intellectual  honesty  of  men  like  Wiggins  of 
California  or  Sandman  of  New  Jersey,  both 
of  whom  were  among  the  minority  of  Re- 
publicans who  voted  against  the  unseating 
of  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  There  are  still  two 
sides  to  the  Impeachment  argument,  and  be- 
fore Judging  a  matter  of  this  overwhelming 
Importance  the  Houae  has  a  duty  to  allow 
those  arguments  to  be  developed  to  the 
fullest. 

At  this  Stage  of  the  proceedings,  every  one 
of  the  435  members  of  the  House  has  a  con- 
stitutional obligation  to  face  the  Issue 
squarely,  hear  the  Issues  debated  and  render 
his  own  Judgment,  putting  aside  bandwagon 
psychology,  preconceptions  and  fears  of  po- 
litical consequences.  The  process  is  spelled 
out  In  the  Constitution  and  should  be  al- 
lowed to  run  Its  due  course. 

Public  reaction  to  Judiciary  Committee 
members  on  both  aides  of  the  argument  has 
been  uniformly  favorable.  Similarly,  those 
Representatives  who  have  the  Intellectual 
honesty  to  follow  the  high  course  and  vote 
their  consciences  will  be  able,  however  they 
vote,  to  defend  themselves  at  home. 


SENATE— il/onrfaj/,  August  5, 1974 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  J.  Ben- 
nett Johnston,  Jr..  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Ekon.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  whose  glory  Is  in  all 
the  world:  we  commend  this  Nation  to 
Thy  merciful  care,  that  being  guided  by 


Thy  providence,  we  may  dwell  secure  in 
Thy  peace  under  Thy  higher  rulership. 
Grant  to  the  President,  the  Congress 
and  all  In  authority,  wisdom  and 
strength  to  Imow  and  to  do  Thy  will. 
Pill  them  with  the  love  of  truth  and 
righteousness;  and  malce  them  ever 
mindful  of  their  calling  to  serve  this 
people  In  Thy  fear.  In  these  fateful  days 
Iteep  us  "one  Nation  under  God."  mind- 
ful that  as  we  are  under  Thy  guidance, 
so  also  we  are  under  Thy  judgment  and 
that  "the  judgments  of  the  Lord   are 


true  and  righteous  altogether."  Redeem 
US  by  Tliy  grace  for  the  making  of  Thy 
coming  kingdom. 

We  pray  In  the  name  of  Him  who  Is 
the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  Amen. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  wo  tempore 

(Mr.  Eastland'. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

vs.  Sekatx, 
Przsicent  pro  tehpose, 
.Washington.  D.C.,  August  5, 1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily'  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  J.  Bennctt 
joHNSTOK.  JR.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
dtulng  my  alKcnce. 

James  O.  Eastland. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
August  2. 1974.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
Onited  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  bills  and  agreed  to 
the  following  concuirent  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H£.  1SM6.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  15736.  An  act  to  authorize,  enlarge, 
and  repair  various  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ects and  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.  Con.  Res.  574.  A  concurrent  reeolutlon 
authorizing  the  Clerk  of  the  Roum  of  Eepre- 
eentatlves  to  make  corrections  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  HJl.  J6074. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  Senate 
bills,  witli  amendments,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S.  3190.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1975  for  carrying  out  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973: 

S.  3370.  An  act  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1960.  as  amended:  and 

S.  3331.  An  act  to  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  to  In- 
crease the  authority  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes: 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  House  bills  were  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

HJR.  15046.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations:  and 

H.R.  1S736.  An  act  to  authorize,  change, 
and  repair  various  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ects and  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  Vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  1 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmibe.'  Is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  ortler,  there  wiU 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Johnston) 
laid  before  the  Senate  sundry  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


EXCHANGE  OF  LANDS  ADJACENT 
TO  TETON  NATIONAL  FOREST  IN 
WYOMING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1013,  S.  3489. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  34B9)  to  authorize  exchange  of 
lands  adjacent  to  the  Teton  National  Forest 
in  Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  in  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  with  an  amendment 
on  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  "quarter." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "quarter",  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  20.  1923  (43 
Stat.  465).  as  amended  and  supplemented  by 
the  Act  of  February  28.  1925  (43  Stat.  1090). 
and  the  Act  of  June  11.  I9S0  (74  Stat.  205). 
are  hereby  extended  to  the  following  de- 
scribed lands : 
Township  41  North,  Range  1 16  West,  Sitth 

PRlNCtPAL    MEXmiAN 

Section  34,  northn-est  quarter  southwest 
quarter. 

Sec.  2.  Lands  conveyed  to  the  United  States 
under  this  Act  shaU,  upon  acceptance  of  title, 
become  parts  of  the  Teton  National  Forest 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws,  rules,  and 
regtilatlons  applicable  thereto. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Johnston)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  Indicated: 

COJOPSEKENSIVE    SxtTDY    OF    CJOLD    NOTRmoN 
PROGRAMS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  o* 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  Comprehensive  Study  of  ChUd  Nutrition 
Programs  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Final  Determination  op  the  iHntAN  Claims 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  final  determination 
of  the  claims  of  the  Potawatoml  Indians, 
et  al.  V.  United  States  (with  accompanying 
reports).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 
Proposed    Disposal   or   DEraaaEHT   Stocks 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
advising  of  the  determination  made  on  the 
disposal  of  certain  deterrent  stocks.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Reports  or  the  Department  op  the  Armt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  of 
the  number  of  ofllccrs  on  duty  with  Head- 
quarters and  detailed  to  the  Army  General 
staff  (with  accompanying  reports ) .  ReTerred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Legislatiok  bt  the  Department  or 
the  Armt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  remove  the  limitation  on  the  number  of 
cadets  or  midshipmen  who  may  be  appointed 
from  the  two-year  Senior  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  Course  (with  accompanying 
papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Proposed   Facilities  Projects   bt   the   Am 
National  Qoaro 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  AssUtant 
Secretary  of  Defense  notifying,  pursua.-.t  to 
law.  the  Congress  of  certain  proposed  facul- 
ties projects  to  be  undertaken  for  the  Air 
National  Guard.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  or  the  Assistant  Secretart 
or   Defxnse 

A  letter  from  the  AsslsUnt  Secretary  of  De- 
fense transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
of  Department  of  Defense  procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms  for  July  1973- 
May  1974  (with  accompanying  papers).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Bous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 
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RzPOaT    OF    THE    DEPARTBdENT    Or    STATC 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Stat«  lor  Congresalon&l  Relations  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  deliveries 
of  excess  defense  articles  during  the  third 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1974  (v.-lth  accompany- 
ing papers).  Referred  to  the  Commltt«e  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

INTESMATION'AI.    AGREEMENTS    OTHESI 

Than  Tseaties 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  SUte 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  In- 
ternational agreements  other  than  treaties 
entered  into  during  the  past  60  days  (with 
accompanying  paper* ) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  ov  the  Comptsoller  Oekerai, 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Stales  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Actions  Recommended 
To  Alleviate  Serious  Financial  Problems  Fac- 
ing United  Nations"  (with  an  accompanying 
report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
ernment  Operations. 

Report  on  Federal  PRODtjcnvrrr 
A  letter  from  the  Eitecutive  Director  of  the 
Joint  Financial  Management  Improvement 
Program  transmitting  Volume  II.  Productiv- 
ity Case  Studies  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Proposed  Plan  pob  DtsratBtTTTON  or  Ponca 
JroGMENT  Funds 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  pro- 
posed plan  lor  the  use  or  dutnbutlon  of 
Ponca  Judgment  funds  awarded  In  dockets 
322.  323.  and  334  before  the  Indian  Claims 
CommLssion  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Reports  of  the  Immigration  and 
natttrauzation  service 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  reports  concerning 
visa  petitions  which  the  Service  has  approved 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ORDER  FOB  STAR  PRINT  OP  COM- 
MITTEE REPORT  ACCOMPANYING 
H.R.  16027 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  of  the  dlstlngiashed  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
a  star  print  of  the  committee  report  ac- 
companying H.R.  16027,  the  Department 
of  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation bill  for  1975. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments; 

S.  Res.  329.  A  resolution  relating  to  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  In  an  in- 
ternational effort  to  reduce  the  risk  of  famine 
and  lessen  human  Buffering  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1070) . 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  1694.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  regulate  commerce  and 
to  assure  adequate  and  stable  supplies  of 
petroleum  products  at  the  lowest  cost  to  the 
consumer,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
93-1071). 

By  Mr.  JACSSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  aiul  Insular  Affairs; 

S.  3879.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  and  for  other 
purposes  ( Rept.  No.  93-1072 ) . 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment; 

H.  Con.  Res.  666.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  additional  copies  of  hearluga  and 
the  final  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  the  Impeachment  Inquiry  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1073). 


INTRODUCTION      OF      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  DOLE; 
S.  3878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1973.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 
S.   3879.   An   original   bul   to   amend   the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Placed  on  calendar. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  3878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1973.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

DATLIGHT   6AVI»0   TIME 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  exempt  the  months  of 
November,  December,  January,  and 
February  from  the  Emergency  Daylight 
Saving  Time  Energy  Conservation  Act. 
In  view  of  the  failure  of  the  act  to  meet 
the  goals  initially  Intended  and  because 
of  t;he  difficulties  the  act  has  caused  for 
many  Americans,  this  bill  Is  necessary  to 
better  meet  the  needs  of  our  society. 

In  the  State  of  Kansas,  we  have  a  large 
number  of  farmers  and  rural  residents 
who  have  special  problems  with  daylight 
saving  time  during  any  months  except 
the  summer  months.  However,  In  view 
of  the  need  to  conserve  energy  and  the 
preferences  of  urban  populations,  this 
bill  represents  a  compromise  which 
hopefully  will  be  an  improvement  over 
the  existing  situation. 

EKERGT     GOALS     KOT     MET 

The  Initial  goal  of  year-round  daylight 
saving  time — YRDST— was  to  conserve 
energy.  It  has  become  apparent  from  the 
Interim  report  recently  published  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  that  any 
energy  saved  under  this  measure  is  high- 
ly questionable.  The  details  of  this  study 
have  been  well  published  and  I  will  not 
BO  Into  them  further  here.  However,  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  recommended  that 
standard  time  should  be  used  for  the 
period  from  the  last  Sunday  In  October 


through  the  last  Sunday  in  February,  as 
provided  in  my  bill. 

Contrary  to  the  objective  of  saving 
energy,  year-round  daylight  saving  time 
has  actually  resulted  In  additional  ex- 
penditure of  energy  in  some  cases.  For 
example,  in  schools  the  heat  and  lights 
must  be  turned  on  at  an  earlier  time 
under  daylight  saving  time.  In  addition, 
maw  parents  find  it  preferable  to  drive 
their  children  to  school  rather  than  have 
them  walk  in  darkness.  Both  of  these 
consequences  of  YRDST  result  In  addi- 
tional expenditures  of  fuel  and  point  to 
the  need  for  modifying  the  Emergency 
Daylight  Saving  Time  Act,  as  I  have 
proposed. 

DANGER  TO  SCHOOLCKILOREN 

The  most  terrible  Impact  of  the  year- 
round  dayUght  saving  time  bill  has  been 
in  the  numerous  deaths  of  schoolchil- 
dren In  the  early  morning  hours  when 
it  is  still  dark  under  daylight  saving 
time.  The  tragic  instances  which  oc- 
curred last  winter  have  been  well  publi- 
cized in  the  press.  In  addition,  numerous 
parents  have  contacted  me  protesting 
the  increased  danger  daylight  saving 
time  has  meant  for  their  children,  and 
I  am  sure  every  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  well  aware  of  thLs  problem.  For 
this  reason  alone,  daylight  saving  time 
should  be  stopped  for  the  4  months  that 
I  have  proposed. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  casualties 
among  schoolchildren  declined  last  win- 
ter under  daylight  saving  time.  It  ap- 
pears that  moving  the  clock  backward 
has  a  detrimental  effect  on  safety  of 
students  going  to  school  in  the  morning. 
The  decline  In  student  fatalities  un- 
doubtedly was  at  least  partially  a  result 
of  the  lower  speed  limits  and  the  lighter 
volume  of  traffic  during  the  energy 
shortage  last  winter.  The  Increased  dan- 
ger from  daylight  saving  time  is  Indi- 
cated by  the  increase  of  fatalities  among 
schoolchildren  during  the  early  hours  of 
the  day. 

Numerous  people  from  the  State  of 
Kansas  have  contacted  me  here  to  em- 
phasize this  fact  and  I  have  personally 
spoken  to  many  more  people  of  the  same 
opinion  in  my  trips  to  the  State  In  re- 
cent months.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  representative  letter  from  Mr. 
Norman  E.  Linton,  superintendent  of 
Unified  School  District  No.  328,  be  en- 
tered in  the  Record  at  tills  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VKiFvca  SCHOOL  District  No.  338, 
L^iTTatne,  Kanz..  February  i3,  2974. 
Senator  Bob  Dole, 
U.S.  Sejiate, 
Washington,  fl.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dole;  I  wish  to  voice  our 
opposition  to  Daylight  Savings  Time  for  Kan- 
sas during  the  school-term  months. 

We  are  not  saving  energy.  In  fact,  our 
schools  are  using  more  energy  in  the  form 
of  heat  and  lights  since  we  are  commencing 
the  school  day  one-hour  earlier.  The  after- 
school  activities  remain  the  same  and  eE- 
pcnd  as  much  energy  as  under  Central 
Standard  Time. 

The  added  danger  and  the  nuisance  of 
having  students  on  the  roada  and  streets  to 
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school  in  darkness  is  ridiculous.  The  need 
for  daylight  to  do  some  types  of  farm  chores 
often  makes  a  number  of  our  students  tardy 
for  school.  During  the  cold  months,  families 
are  not  outside  to  enjoy  any  outside  or  lei- 
sure aclivitles  after  school  or  work.  They 
are  In-doors  consuming  more  energy,  of 
course. 

While  the  question  will  become  moot  for 
this  term  of  school  within  a  few  weeks,  I  do 
hope  that  you  will  seek  a  re-evaluation  of 
the  subject  and  seek  provisions  by  which 
Kansas  will  return  to  Central  Standard 
Time  during  September  through  May,  the 
school-term  months. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Nohmajj  E.  Linton.  Superintendent. 

impact   on    BtTSlKESSES   AND   AGJUCCLTtTRE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  in  addition, 
daylight  saving  time  has  been  detri- 
mental to  many  businesses  and  to  fsu-m- 
ers.  The  measure  I  have  Introduced 
would  hopefully  permit  a  more  rational 
time  system  to  be  enacted. 

The  Impact  of  daylight  saving  time  is 
especially  severe  for  farmers.  Farmers, 
by  the  nature  of  their  activities,  must  do 
most  ot  their  work  during  daylight  hours. 
Those  working  with  dairy  herds  and 
other  livestock  find  it  especially  un- 
natural to  use  the  daylight  saving  time 
schedule.  My  bill  would  help  reduce  this 
hardship,  although  the  total  repeal  of 
daylight  saving  time  diu-ing  winter 
months  would  be  much  more  desirable 
for  the  farm  population. 

In  addition,  many  other  businesses 
have  found  daylight  saving  time  to  be 
objectionable.  Many  workers  are  not  as 
productive  during  the  early  hours  when 
it  is  still  dark.  Many  businesses  have 
found  that  their  sales  have  declined  be- 
cause of  daylight  saving  time. 

The  interim  study  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  provides 
inconclusive  data  on  these  issues.  In 
order  to  give  the  Department  adequate 
time  to  produce  sound  conclusions,  my 
bill  extends  the  date  tor  which  the  final 
DOT  report  Is  due  from  June  30  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  1975.  Hopefully,  that  report 
will  give  us  more  precise  indications  of 
what  actions  should  be  taken  on  year- 
round  daylight  saving  time.  However,  it 
Is  clear  to  me  that  the  modification  I  have 
proposed  is  greatly  needed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  a  large  number  of 
Kansans  have  clearly  stated  their  posi- 
tion on  year-round  daylight  saving  time 
to  me.  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  reduction 
in  the  period  for  daylight  saving  time  is 
necessary.  My  bill  provides  that  daylight 
saving  time  shall  exist  for  a  shorter 
period  and  I  urge  every  Senator  to  sup- 
port this  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  biU  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3878 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Bepresenlotioej  o/  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Confress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  the  Emergency  Daylight  Saving 
Time  Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1973  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  197S"  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  ■•September  30, 
1975". 


Sec.  2.  Section  7  of  the  Emergency  Day- 
light Saving  Time  Energy  Conservation  Act 
of  1973  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  adding  ",  except  that 
section  3(a)  shall  not  be  m  effect  from  2 
o'clock  antemeridian  on  the  last  Siinday  of 
October  1974  untu  2  o'clock  antemeridian  on 
the  last  Sunday  of  February  197S.". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfkld, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1694,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  regulate  commerce 
and  to  assure  adequate  and  stable  sup- 
plies of  petroleum  products  at  the  low- 
est cost  to  the  consumer,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    30SB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javrrs)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3098,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973  to  provide  for  the  mandatory 
allocation  of  plastic  feedstocks. 

S.   3086 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  June  20. 
1974  I  Introduced  S.  3886.  to  reverse  a 
recent  Internal  Revenue  ruling  that  por- 
tions of  students  loans  which  were  can- 
celed as  a  result  of  service  in  certain  pro- 
fessions or  service  in  certain  areas.  Is  tax- 
able income. 

Cosponsorlng  this  legislation  with  me 
were  Senators  Domenici,  Bayh,  Young, 
McGee,  Inocvte,  Pell.  Mathias.  Dole, 
and  DoHnncK. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senators  Hol- 
LiNcs,  Tower.  Brock,  and  Buckley  have 
also  agreed  to  cosponsor  this  measure 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
names  be  added  at  the  next  printing  of 
thebm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  this  meas- 
ure has  also  been  endorsed  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Universities.  In  ad- 
dition, the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion has  endorsed  the  legislation  and  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  their  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Hospital  Association, 

Washington,  DC,  July  22, 1974. 
Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Beall;  On  behalf  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association  I  am  writing 
to  express  our  appreciation  to  you  for  your 
leadership  in  introducing  in  the  Senate  S. 
3686  to  render  nontaxable  any  portion  of 
educational  loans  cancelled  or  forgiven  for 
ser\*lce  In  certain  professions  or  geographi- 
cal areas  where  a  shortage  of  health  person- 
nel exists. 

The  ptirpose  of  the  forgiveness  features  of 
the  educational  loans  covered  by  Revenue 
Ruling  73-266  Is.  of  course,  to  encourage 
students  to  prepare  themselves  for  certain 
professions  and  then  to  work  where  their 
services  are  urgently  needed.  By  declaring 


the  forgiven  portion  of  such  loans  taxable 
mcome.  this  Revenue  Ruling  would  have  the 
government  take  back  part  of  the  Incentive 
it  provided  such  students.  We  think  this  la 
wTong  and  that  applymg  the  ruling  retro- 
actively would  be  especiaUy  unfair  to  those 
who  have  fuiailed  their  obligations  in  accord- 
ance with  the  loan  forgiveness  provisions  in 
effect  at  the  time  they  participated  in  the 
program. 

We  hope  the  Congress  wUl  act  promptly 
to  nullify  Revenue  Ruling  73-2fi6  In  both  its 
retroactive  and  prospective  a.spects  by  en- 
actment of  legislation  along  the  imes  of  your 
bill  S.  3686.  and  assure  you  of  our  full  sup- 
port In  this  regard. 
Sincerely. 

Leo  J.  OSHBic,  i!LX>„ 

Vice  President, 
s.  zttt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Steksis.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oliio  (Mr.  T&fti.  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovER.>i). 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr. 
Church),  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Hansen)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3784,  a  bill  to  terminate 
the  Emergency  Daylight  Saving  Time 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1973  on  the 
last  Sunday  of  October  1974. 

senate  joint  RESoLrnoN  2a« 

-M  the  request  of  Mr.  Montoya,  the 
Senator  from  Netv  Mexico  (Mr.  Doheki- 
ci)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  224,  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  January  of 
each  year  as  "March  of  Dimes  Birth  De- 
fects Prevention  Month." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
REBOLXmONS 
senate  azsoLtmoN  347 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfielb  flor 
Mr.  iNoirrE).  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis). 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoHTOYA) ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MtiSKiE),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska).  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  S-rMiNoxoN) .  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMZNici) .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE),  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Ceanston).  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  347. 
authorizing  an  investigation  on  the  pol- 
icy and  role  of  the  Federal  CSovemment 
on  tourism  in  the  United  States. 

SENATE   RESOLtmON    352 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  MtrsKtE) ,  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  352, 
to  amend  rtiles  XXV  and  XVI  of  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate  with  respect 
to  jurisdiction  of  energy  research  and 
development  matters,  and  for  other  pur- 
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AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    n«7 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  < 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  3394. 
the  foreign  assistance  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1975,  which  would  pro- 
vide an  additional  authorization  for  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  iMtitute  of  Tropical 
and  Preventive  Medicine  located  In  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

Financial  assistance  for  the  Gorgas 
Institute  was  pledged  by  the  70th  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  when  Public 
Law  350  was  enacted  in  1928.  That  law 
committed  the  United  States  to  perma- 
nent annual  contributions  to  the  insti- 
tute for  the  operation  of  a  Gorgas  Me- 
morial Laboratory. 

Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  has  oper- 
ated since  its  inception  as  a  technical 
institution  committed  to  conduct  re- 
search in  the  biomedical  sciences  on  di- 
seases of  the  tropics.  Its  objectives  are 
to  help  prevent  disability,  defect,  and 
death  from  exotic  diseases. 

The  US.  contribution  was  originally 
made  to  :he  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute 
through  the  Department  of  State.  In 
1954.  this  responsibility  was  transferred 
to  the  Public  Health  Service,  specifi- 
cally, the  National  Institute  of  Allergy 
and  Infectious  Diseases — MIAID. 

The  laboratory,  strategically  located 
in  Panama  where  the  natural  biocom- 
munication  route  between  North  and 
South  America  forms,  has  been  likened 
to  a  southern  disease  early  warning 
system  for  the  United  States. 

Under  the  present  contractual  agree- 
ment with  NIAID,  which  expires  In  De- 
cember of  this  year,  Gorgas  has  oper- 
ated, since  1972,  the  Middle  America  Re- 
search Unit — MABU — 1-mile  distant  In 
the  Canal  Zone.  The  operation  of  this 
unit  has  increased  Gorgas'  research 
capabilities,  especially  In  the  arbovirus 
and  viral  diseases. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  Congress 
has  reaffirmed  Its  support  of  the  Gorgas 
operation  by  increasing  the  U.S.  contri- 
butions and  providing  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  one  of  the  research  facilities 
now  in  use.  This  has  been  accomplished 
through  five  amendments  to  the  original 
act.  the  most  recent  In  1965.  setting  a 
ceiling  of  "not  to  exceed  $500,000"  as  the 
permanent  annual  congressional  au- 
thorization. The  basic  U.S.  contribution 
has  thus  remained  at  the  same  level  for 
the  past  8  years.  Clearly,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  a  substantial  Increase  to 
this  basic  contribution,  if  Gorgas  is  to 
maintain  its  professional  competence 
and  Its  consolidated  current  programs, 
which  include  vitally  important  viral 
disease  and  ecological  studies. 

As  Indicated  earlier  In  my  statement, 
the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  osstmied 
operation  of  the  MARU  laboratory  In 
1972,  with  one-time  funds  of  $1,676,786 
allotted  until  December  of  this  year.  In 
addition  to  the  annual  permanent  con- 
gressional contribution  of  $500,000  pro- 
vided for  through  the  Fogarty  Interna- 


tional Center  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  Gorgas  also  received  research 
grants  and  contracts  through  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  from 
other  sources,  totaimg  $1,198,470  in  fiscal 
year  1974.  Budget  projections  at  the  same 
operational  level  during  fiscal  year  1975 
reflect  an  overexpendlture  of  $615,000  of 
which  $400,000  is  the  result  of  the  termi- 
nation on  December  23, 1974,  of  the  con- 
tract for  the  operation  of  the  MARU 
irnlt. 

On  March  13,  1974,  the  Subcommltte 
on  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  held 
hearings  in  support  of  an  increase  to  the 
current  Gorgas  annual  authorization.  As 
a  result  of  the  hearings,  the  Hon.  Dante 
B.  Fascell.  subconimlttee  chairman, 
introduced  H.R.  15887  providing  for  an 
Increased  authorization  for  Gorgas. 

At  present,  there  Is  pending  before  the 
Senate  Labor:  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
an  add-on  request  for  $500,000  in  fund- 
ing for  Gorgas  to  permit  the  uninter- 
rupted operation  of  the  vitally  Important 
program  conducted  at  the  MARU 
laboratory.  The  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
these  funds. 

The  Gorgas'  MARU  laboratory  is  the 
only  laboratory  in  Centrsd  America  where 
yellow  fever  isolations  can  be  ascer- 
tained. There  is  a  current  wave  of 
jimgle  yellow  fever  moving  toward  the 
Canal  Zone.  It  has  been  reported  by  the 
MARU  laboratory  that  there  were  two 
Isolations  of  yellow  fever,  collected  from 
mosquito  pools  on  June  11,  14,  and  15, 
in  an  area  9  kilometers  closer  to  the 
Canal  Zone  than  the  area  in  which 
three  deaths  occured  this  last  February. 
The  obvious  fact  that  Jungle  yellow  fever 
in  Panama  is  moving  west  toward  the 
Canal  Zone  is  a  very  serious  development 
of  which  only  the  MARU  laboratory  is 
capable  of  handling. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee would  approve  my  amendement 
which  would  authorize  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  continue  the  present  level 
of  operation  of  the  Gorgas  Institute's 
MARU  laboratory.  If  the  committee  falls 
to  approve  the  authorization,  it  will 
result  in  the  need  to  fire  several  highly 
skilled  scientists  and  researchers  who 
can  never  be  replaced. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1767 

At  the  end  at  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  title: 
TITLE  V— MISCEIXANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  11.  The  first  sectloD  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  a  permanent  annual 
appropriation  for  the  maintenance  and  .oper- 
ation of  the  Gorgas  Memorial",  approved  May 
7.  1928.  as  amended  r22  US.C.  278).  is 
amended — 

(i)  by  striking  out  "the  sum  of  not  to 
exceed  $600,000.  to  he  paid";  and 

(2)  by  lasenmg  Immediately  after  "(here- 


inafter referred  to  aa  the  Oorgaa  Memorial 
Inatttut«)."  the  following:  "auch  Bums  a« 
may  be  necaasary". 

AMENDMIMT   HO.    ITM 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  JAVrrS  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  i8.  33941  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMXNDUSXrr   NO.    1779 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  today  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1974,  S.  3394, 
to  terminate  all  military  assistance  to' 
Chile. 

Since  the  overthrow  of  the  Allende 
government  last  September  11.  reports 
from  Chile  consistently  have  reflected 
widespread  violation  of  human  rights  by 
the  authoritarian  military  junta  now  in 
power. 

Shortly  after  the  coup,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees  held  a  public 
hearing  into  the  condition  of  refugees 
and  of  human  rights  In  Chile.  Testimony 
at  that  hearing  and  subsequent  reports 
of  respected  international  groups  dis- 
closed the  existence  in  Chile  of  summary 
executions,  of  torture,  of  mass  arrests, 
of  the  deaths  of  two  American  citizens, 
and  of  continued  threats  to  foreign  na- 
tionals. Those  reports  prompted  me  to 
Introduce  an  amendment  to  halt  all  mili- 
tary aid  to  Chile.  That  amendment  to 
the  fiscal  year  1974  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations bill  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
on  December  17.  1973.  However.  It  was 
deleted  in  conference. 

Unfortunately.  In  the  months  since 
that  action,  the  situation  In  Chile  has 
not  seen  a  return  to  the  traditional  Chil- 
ean respect  for  and  protection  of  human 
rights.  In  fact,  a  series  of  reports  from 
respected  international  organizations 
such  as  the  International  Commission  of 
Jurists  and  Amnesty  International  as 
well  as  private  contacts  that  I  have  had 
with  both  Chilean  and  third  country  in- 
dividuals and  agencies  convince  me  that 
a  systematic  disregard  for  human  rights 
continues  today  in  Chile. 

Amnesty  International,  In  a  letter  to 
General  Pinochet,  stated: 

Contrary  to  some  statements  Issued  by 
ChUean  Oovemmental  offlclals  abroad,  there 
Is  Bubstantlal  evidence  of  a  persistent  and 
gross  violation  of  the  most  fundamental  hu- 
man rights. 

The  report  went  on  to  charge  continu- 
ation of  summary  executions  and  torture, 
not  only  during  their  November  visit,  but 
up  to  the  time  of  their  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973. 

In  February,  an  ad  hoc  group  of  U.S. 
union  officials,  professors,  lawyers,  and 
church  offlclals  traveled  to  Chile.  Their 
report  was  presented  on  February  28  at  a 
congressional  conference  on  the  situa- 
tion In  Chile.  It,  too,  disclosed  thousands 
of  "politically  motivated  detentions,"  the 
absence  of  eflTectlve  legal  process,  the 
continued  use  of  torture,  the  use  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  those  suspected 
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of  being  in  sympathy  with  the  previous 
government  and  other  violations  of  hu- 
man rights. 

In  March,  following  a  lengthy  debate 
by  the  Conmiission  on  Human  Rights  of 
the  United  Nations,  a  telegram  was  isued 
by  the  United  Nations.  It  stated: 

The  CommisaloD  on  Human  Rights,  while 
coOBlderlng  the  obligation  of  all  states  under 
the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  to  promote 
universal  respect  and  observance  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  has  con- 
sidered with  deep  concern  numerous  reports 
from  a  wide  variety  of  sources  relating  to 
gross  and  massive  violations  of  himian  rights 
in  Chile  In  contradiction  with  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  other  rele- 
vant International  mstniments  ratified  by  a 
great  number  of  countries  Including  Chile. 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  which 
has  consistently  deplored  all  violations  of 
human  rights,  calls  upon  your  Oovemment 
for  the  Immediate  cessation  of  any  kind  of 
vlolatloris  of  human  rights  committed  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  other  International  Instruments 
Including  The  International  Covenants  on 
Human  Rights. 

In  April,  the  International  Commis- 
sion of  Jurists  sent  a  delegation  to  Chile 
to  inquire  Into  the  legal  situation  with 
regard  to  human  rights.  Its  three-man 
delegation  included  Covey  T.  Oliver, 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Colombia 
and  former  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs. 

In  May,  the  preliminary  report  of  the 
delegation  was  released,  expressing  the 
"view  that  present  judicial  procedures 
and  safeguards  do  not  meet  the  mini- 
mum standards  which  Chile  is  bound  to 
obsene  under  article  3  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions,  1949."  The  report  also 
stated: 

We  received  most  convincing  evidence  to 
support  the  declaratloa  of  the  c:athollc  Bish- 
ops on  April  24,  1974,  that  there  are  "In- 
terrogations  with  physical  and  moral  pres- 
Bure."  We  believe  that  the  various  forms  of 
Ill-treatment,  sometimes  amounting  to 
severe  torture,  are  carried  out  systematically 
by  some  of  those  responsible  for  interroga- 
tion and  not.  as  many  people  sought  to  per- 
suade us.  In  isolated  Instances  at  the  time  of 
arrest. 

A  study  mission  of  the  Senate  Refugefe 
Subcommittee  traveled  in  Chile  in  April 
as  well.  It  Included  former  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  (Thlle  Ralph  A.  Dungan,  former 
State  Department  Latin  American  ex- 
pert John  N.  Plank,  and  Mark  L.  Sch- 
neider of  my  staff. 

Their  report,  after  Its  conclusions  and 
recommendations  previously  had  been 
commuiucated  to  the  jimta,  was  given  to 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  at 
a  public  hearing  on  July  23,  a  summary 
of  which  appears  in  the  Recom  of  July 
23  at  S13243. 

That  testimony  once  again  disclosed — 
contrary  to  the  continued  assurances  of 
the  Chilean  Government  and  its  repre- 
sentatives— the  existence  of  a  system- 
atic, flagrant  and  continuing  disregard 
for  hiunan  rights  In  Chile.  They  found 
arbitrary  arrest  and  Indeterminate  de- 
tention without  charge.  Some  6.000  per- 
sons, according  to  junta  statistics,  were 
imder  detention  at  the  time  of  their  trip. 
Other  sources  cited  additional  persons 


under  detention  at  less  permanent  de- 
tention sites  throughout  the  coimtry. 
Last  week,  the  State  Department  re- 
ported that  Chilean  offlclals  still  ac- 
knowledge that  some  6,000  persons  are 
detained. 

The  study  mission  also  noted  that  the 
Chilean  habeas  corpus  protection  had 
been  suspended.  Torture  and  mistreat- 
ment of  prisoners  continued.  Some  pris- 
oners were  held  incommunicado  for 
months.  Others  were  permitted  to  see 
their  families  on  a  somewhat  regtilar 
basis,  but  briefly.  Most  never  had  a 
chance  to  see  lawyer.  Due  process  ap- 
peared limited  In  all  instances:  totally 
absent  In  some.  Schools  and  colleges 
were  under  military  control.  Freedom  of 
the  press  did  not  exist.  Many  thousands 
of  individuals  were  fired  arbitrarily  for 
their  political  beliefs  from  pubUc  and 
private  employment.  Labor  unions  were 
barred  from  striking  and  restricted  in 
their  normal  activities. 

The  study  mis.sion  also  noted  that  tlie 
Congress  had  been  closed;  the  Consti- 
tution abridged:  political  parties  aliol- 
Ished  or  suspended:  and  the  number  of 
Chilean  refugees  in  neighboring  coim- 
tries  was  rising. 

In  May.  the  Inter-American  Commis- 
sion on  Himian  Rights  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  sent  a  telegram 
to  the  Jimta  in  which  it  stated: 

During  this  session,  the  study  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  hiunan  rights  in  ChUe  has 
taken  a  great  part  of  our  time.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  examined  those  individual 
cases,  clearly  determinable,  in  which  the  vio- 
lation of  certain  fundamental  rights  of  one 
or  several  specified  persons  has  been  de- 
nounced. But.  in  addition,  it  lias  been  neces- 
sary to  analyze  separately  that  which  we 
might  call  a  "general  case."  that  is.  the  ag- 
gregation of  charges  from  different  soiuces 
according  to  which  there  Is  a  policy  in  CbUe 
which  woiud  Imply,  according  to  the  claim- 
ants, the  systematic  disregard  of  funda- 
mental human  rights. 

After  some  delay,  the  Commission  was 
granted  permission  to  visit  Chile.  Its  rec- 
ommendations were  made  public  on  Fri- 
day in  Santiago.  According  to  news  re- 
ports, they  Indicated  the  Conmrission 
"had  found  evidence  that  torture  is  used 
in  Interrogations  of  political  prisoners, 
that  people  detained  without  charges  are 
required  to  do  hard  labor,  that  Chileans 
sometimes  disappear  for  days  or  weeks 
after  being  seized  by  police  or  military 
intelligence  services  and  that  military 
courts  have  limited  lawyers'  access  to 
their  clients  and  tried  people  under  war- 
time rules,  for  acts  committed  before  the 
September  11  coup." 

In  June,  other  observers.  Including  the 
former  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  Ramsey  Clark  and  New  York 
City  Criminal  Court  Judge  William 
Booth,  traveled  to  Chile.  They  visited 
the  trials,  now  concluded,  of  former  air 
force  ofBcers  and  several  civilians  who 
had  held  posts  in  the  previous  govern- 
ment of  Salvadore  Allende.  Recently, 
the  sentences  were  armounced.  They  In- 
cluded four  death  sentences.  Hopefully, 
those  sentences  will  be  commuted  partic- 
ularly since  the  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  Judge  Booth  described  the  pro- 


ceedings as  "show  trials."  They  cited, 
along  with  other  observers  the  lack  of 
due  process  in  the  mlUtarj'  court  martial 
proceedings  which  operate  for  military 
and  civilian  alike. 

One  attorney  was  thrown  out  of  court 
for  speaking  "too  warmly"  of  Allende. 
Another  was  reprimanded  for  reporting 
that  his  clients  had  been  tortured.  Vir- 
tually all  defendants  were  prosecuted  on 
the  basis  of  "statements"  given  by  others 
who  were  themselves  under  indictment 
or  ijnder  detention.  And  many  of  these 
defendants  had  told  their  families  and 
their  visitors  of  the  systematic  torture 
used  during  interrogations  to  obtain 
those  "statements."  The  full  texts  of 
former  Attorney  General  Clark  and 
Judge  Booth's  opening  testimony  to  the 
Refugee  Subcommittee  are  reprinted  on 
pages  25962-64  of  the  Oonchessional 
Record  of  July  31. 1974. 

Despite  this  imrefuted  testimony  from 
numerous  respected  international  orga- 
nizations and  knowledgeable  individuals, 
the  attitude  of  the  U.S.  Government  has 
been  one  of  "business  as  usual."  Despite 
the  passage  last  fall  of  my  amendment 
and  its  signature  into  law.  stating  the 
sense  of  Congress  that — 

The  President  should  request  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  ChUe  to  protect  the  human  rights 
of  all  Individuals,  ChUean  and  foreign.  b.s 
provided  in  the  Unlveraal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  the  Convention  and  Protocol 
Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees,  and  other 
relevant  international  legal  lnstrtunent« 
guaranteeing  the  granting  of  aayltim.  safe 
conduct,  and  the  hujoume  trvatment  or  re- 
lease of  prisoners. 

There  is  little  evidence  of  forceful  U.S. 
Government  action. 

The  most  obvious,  and  to  me.  the  most 
unacceptable  evidence  of  our  policy  has 
been  the  military  aid  program. 

The  administration  has  requested  a 
near  doubling  of  its  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  proposal  for  military  assistance 
to  Chile.  Originally,  a  $10  million  mUi- 
tary  credit  sales  program  for  fiscal  year 
1974  was  recommended  Following  the 
coup,  that  figure  was  increased  to  $15 
million,  a  50  percent  hike.  In  its  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1975.  the  admin- 
istration recommended  another  substan- 
tial increase,  to  $20.5  million,  for  credit 
sales  and  another  $800,000  to  support 
the  training  of  Chilean  military  officers. 

With  a  virtually  unchallenged  verdict 
of  respected  international  organizations 
and  respected  jurists  and  scholars  of  a 
continuing  pattern  of  gross  violations 
of  human  righu  in  Chile.  I  believe  the 
proposal  for  additional  military  aid  to 
Chile  to  be  unjustifiable  and  unaccept- 
able. It  contrasts  with  the  announce- 
ments of  Britain  and  France  to  withhold 
military  equipment  and  it  signifies  a  dis- 
turbing lack  of  commitment  to  basic  hu- 
man rights  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

For  these  reasons.  1  am  submitting 
this  amendment,  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, along  with  several  articles,  to  halt 
all  military  aid  to  Chile. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
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ment  and  articles  were  ordercd  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Amendment  No.  1779 

On  page  6,  between  lines  33  and  94.  Insert 
the  following: 

(4)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec  614.  Termination  of  Assistance  to 
Chile. — No  funds  znade  available  under  this 
chapter  or  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
ma;  be  obligated  to  furnish  assistance  to 
Chile  on  or  after  the  data  of  enactment  of 
this  section.". 


{From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  3.  1974) 
"Justice"  ik  Chu^e 

The  "Justice"  of  the  victors  Is  being  relent- 
lessly administered  In  Chile  by  the  afflcers 
who  overthrew  the  Allende  qovernmeni  last 
fall.  Given  the  chaos  of  bis  last  days.  It  is 
conceivable  that  some  of  AUende's  sup- 
porters sensed  that  a  coup  was  coming 
and  hoped  to  forestall  It  by  creating 
a  power  center  of  their  own  within  the  Chll- 
eaa  armed  forces.  At  any  rate,  the  coup  came. 
destroying  any  such  hopes,  and  the  would-be 
hunters  became  tha  prey.  The  officers  who 
had  seized  power  looked  about  them  for  a 
dramatic  way  to  legitimize  their  autbority.  to 
convince  others  Inside  and  outside  Chile  that 
they  h.id  Indeed  saved  the  country  by  their 
own  Intervention,  For  Chileans  are.  despite 
their  recent  trauma,  a  law-minded  people, 
and  even  the  new  leaders  appreciate  the  ben- 
efits of  winning  their  countrymen's  respect. 
To  fulfill  this  vital  legitimising  purpose,  they 
decided  on  a  mass  trial  of  Allende  supporters, 
who  were  accused  of  trying  to  take  over  a 
substantial  part  of  the  Chilean  air  force.  Sen- 
tences were  handed  down  In  that  trial  the 
other  day. 

Now.  only  In  a  country  as  politically  riven 
as  Salvador  .MIende's  Chile  could  a  group  of 
M  air  force  men  (and  10  civilians)  have  con- 
templated a  kmd  of  coup  within  one  branch 
of  the  armed  forces  In  order  to  assure  mili- 
tary support  to  keep  the  elected  government 
In  power.  That  is  a  fair  measure  of  how  things 
vrere  in  Santiago  at  that  time.  But  only  in  a 
country  as  politically  restrictive  as  General 
Pinochet's  Chile  would  theise  defendants  havs 
been  tried  with  so  little  a  sense  on  the  gov- 
ernment's part  of  Its  own  basic  llloglc. 

Note  that,  despite  government  promises  of 
a  prompt  public  trial,  a  considerable  number 
of  AUende's  civilian  officials  have  remained 
In  prison  or  otherwise  under  detention  for 
almost  a  year,  untried  and  uncharged.  But 
apparently  the  nUlltary  was  offended  by  the 
thought  that  some  of  Its  own — air  force 
men — supported  Allende.  The  military  per- 
haps also  wanted  to  Intimidate  would-be  dis- 
senters still  within  Its  ranks.  These  stem  to 
be  the  particular  reasons  why  the  60-odd  de- 
fendants were  brought  to  trial  before  an  air 
force  court  martial.  That  court  sentenced 
four  of  them — a  former  Socialist  Party  leader, 
and  a  colonel,  captain  and  sergeant — to  be 
shot,  while  5^  others  received  prison  terms. 
Carrying  out  those  sentences  is  a  virtually 
certain  way  to  build  more  hate  and  bitterness 
Into  Chilean  society,  which  is  desperately  In 
need  of  a  turn  toward  domestic  peace. 

In  a  trial  where  the  crime  charged  Is  es- 
sentially loyalty  to  the  previous  government, 
there  can  be  no  question  whether  the  trial 
la  political:  It  Is.  Nonetheless,  the  Pinochet 
leadership  permitted  foreign  observers  to  at- 
tend the  sessions  that  were  open — presum- 
ably to  bear  witness  to  the  correctness  of  the 
proceedings  or.  at  the  least,  to  attest  to  the 
good  faith  of  the  Santiago  Junta.  Whether 
the  observers,  simply  by  going,  sanctioned 
the  purpose  of  the  trial  would  seem  to  be  a 
fair  question.  Anyway,  the  reports  of  the  sev- 
eral American  observers,  made  to  the  Ken- 


nedy and  Praser  congressional  subcommit- 
tees, hardly  gave  the  Junta  the  clean  bill  of 
health  It  desired.  The  torture  of  political  pris- 
oners stui  goes  on,  the  observers  reported. 
Due  process  Is  an  occasional  thing.  The  exo- 
dus of  political  refugees  runs  high. 

Official  American  mterest  in  how  the  Chil- 
ean government  lives  up  to  International 
standards  of  human  rights  Is  hard  to  per- 
ceive. American  military  aid  l.s  high  and  get- 
ting higher.  And  in  respect  to  Chile  there  is 
not  even  the  excuse,  offered  most  recently 
for  Instance,  in  respect  to  police  excesses  in 
South  Korea,  that  the  Ututed  States  has 
strategic  Interests  requiring  it  to  look  the 
other  way. 

[Prom  the  Washmgton  Post.  Aug.  4.  I974I 

OAS  Oaoup  nacEs  Chile  Stop  Tobture 
(By  Joseph  Novltskt) 

SArrruoo,  CHmE.— The  Hximan  Rights 
Commission  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  has  recommended  to  the  Chilean 
military  Junta  that  It  stop  physical  and  psy- 
chological torture,  punishment  without  trial 
and  pretrial  detentions  that  amount  to 
prison  terms. 

The  recommendations .  made  privately  to 
the  government  on  Monday  and  given  to  the 
press  last  night,  were  the  result  of  the  first 
on-the-spot  Investigation  of  human  rights 
violations  In  Cble  by  an  international  orga- 
nization. Membtrs  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  spent  two  weeks  in  Chile  talk- 
ing to  government  offictals  and  detainees 
and  visiting  prison  camps,  detention  centers 
and  military  coiyts.  They  were  not  permitted 
to  vLsit  three  military  Installations  Identi- 
fied by  detainees  as  torture  centers. 

The  eight  members  of  the  commlsBion  did 
not  make  public  the  ftndmgs  of  their  investi- 
gation. However,  the  11  recommendations 
they  made  to  the  government  clearly  Implied 
that  they  had  gotten  behind  the  mcreasingly 
easy-going  normality  of  daily  life  m  Chile 
and  looked  at  the  continuing  repression  of 
known  or  suspected  Marxists  since  President 
Salvador  Allende  was  overtlirown  last  year. 

The  commission's  recommendations  indi- 
cate that  it  had  found  evidence  that  torture 
is  used  In  interrogations  of  political  prison- 
ers, that  people  detained  without  charges  are 
required  to  do  hard  labor,  that  Chileans 
sometimes  disappear  for  days  or  weeks  after 
being  seized  by  police  or  military  intelligence 
services  and  that  military  courts  have  limited 
lawyers'  access  to  their  clients  and  tried 
people  under  wartime  rules,  for  acts  com- 
mitted before  the  Sept.  11  coup. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission,  a  perma- 
nent body  of  the  OAS.  is  limited  m  Its  abUity 
to  Inrestlgate  charges  of  human  rights  vio- 
lations by  requirements  that  it  work  with 
the  government  that  has  been  accused.  The 
governments  of  Cuba.  Guatemala  and  BrazU, 
for  example,  have  refused  to  allow  commis- 
sion representatives  to  visit  their  countries. 

The  OAS  at  a  whole  has  never  taken  action 
on  allegations  of  human  rights  violations  by 
a  member  coxmtry,  and  in  June  tabled  a  com- 
mission report  on  torUire  In  Brazil. 

The  government's  decision  to  permit  the 
commission  zo  visit  Chile  appeared  to  be 
part  of  an  effort  by  the  Junta  to  Improve 
Its  international  Image.  The  Jurists  from  the 
United  States,  Argentina.  Brazil.  Bolivia. 
Chile,  Mexico.  Venezuela  and  Uruguay  said 
the  government  hod  cooperated  with  their 
mission. 

Carlos  Dtmshee  de  AbranchM  of  Brazil, 
vice  president  of  the  commission,  called  the 
Chilean  foreign  minister's  response  to  their 
recommendations  "positive."  That  response 
was  not  made  public  immediately,  but  Santi- 
ago's pro-government  newspapers  published, 
the  commission's  recommendations  promi- 
nently today  without  comment. 


In  the  military  view.  ChUe'a  Image  has 
been  hurt  over  the  last  7  months  by  the  very 
reports  that  the  OAS  commission  came  to 
investigate.  Government  officials  and  Indi- 
vidual otilcers  have  dismissed  the  reports  of 
violations  of  human  rights  as  Commimiflt 
propaganda.  They  have  termed  the  indi- 
vidual Chileans,  foreign  Joumallsta  and 
church  groups  that  have  reported  on  the 
details  and  dimensions  of  repression  here 
Communlsta.  bad  Chileans  or  Marxist  dupes. 

■They  told  me  that  they're  always  being 
lied  about."  US.  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Howard  Callaway  said  last  month  at  the 
end  of  a  courtesy  visit  to  Chilean  army  ofll- 
clals.  "They  categorically  and  adamantly 
denied  that  this  (torture)  was  happening 
and  showed  me  orders  that  had  gone  out. 
They  said  some  soldiers  had  disobeyed  these 
orders  and  had  been  punished." 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Commimist  and 
Socialist  parties  outside  Chile  particularly 
in  Western  Europe,  have  oi^anlzed  a  con- 
tinuing campaign  to  denounce  repression  of 
leftists  and  others  m  Chile. 

However,  no  communist  or  socialist  coun- 
tries belong  to  the  OAS,  a  regional  diplomatic 
grouping  of  the  United  States  and  23  Latin 
American   and  Caribbean   countries. 

While  the  commission  was  here,  according 
to  an  official  estimate,  5,800  people  were  being 
held  for  political  offenses  In  Chile,  a  coun- 
try of  10  million. 

About  one-third  of  those  held  have  had 
no  charges  lodged  against  them. 

Hundreds  of  people  most  of  them  women, 
went  to  the  offices  set  up  by  the  commission 
to  add  to  the  list  of  complaints  before  It 
According  to  members  of  the  conunission, 
many  come  to  report  that  relatives  had  dis- 
appeared after  being  detained. 

While  the  commission  was  here,  Jorge 
Monies,  a  Communist  senator  during  Al- 
lende's  government,  was  arrested  with  his 
wife  and  daughter.  Relatives  cotild  not  find 
out  from  Junta  officials  where  they  were 
being  held  for  more  than  a  week. 

Also  during  the  commission  visit,  an  air 
force  court  martial  condemned  a  Socialist 
lawyer  and  three  air  force  men  to  death  for 
treason,  for  their  role  In  supporting  the 
Allende  government. 

The  sentences.  Junta  ^okesmen  empha- 
sized are  subject  to  review  by  the  o{»n- 
mander  of  the  Santiago  air  force  garrison 
and  by  Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet,  the  leader 
of  the  Junta.  While  the  OAS  commission  was 
here,  officials  hinted  that  one  or  both  of  the 
officers  would  probably  be  moved  to  com- 
mute the  sentences. 


[From  tha  Washington  Post.  Aug.  2.  1974] 
Chile  Jiiwta  Deals  Democracy  Otrr  of 

LONC-'TCRM  PXJWS 

(By  Joseph  Novltskl) 

Santxaoo. — ^The  ChUean  military  Junta, 
after  governing  for  10  months  with  Impro- 
vised policies  and  structtures.  has  settled 
down  for  a  long  stay  In  power. 

The  Jimta.  which  replaced  President  Sal- 
vador Allende  after  the  coup  In  which  he 
died  last  September,  began  Its  tenth  month 
by  reordering  the  country's  government, 
burning  the  national  voter  registry  and 
breaking  off  relations  with  Chile's  largest 
political  party,  the  Christian  Democrats.  It 
all  added  up  to  a  declaration  that  the  mili- 
tary plans  to  govern  for  an  indefinite  span. 
without  elections  or  organized  civilian  politi- 
cal support. 

Government  spokesmen,  when  asked  how 
long  military  nile  may  last,  answer,  "We  have 
plans,  not  deadlines." 

The  plans  are  for  the  long  term  and  on  a 
largo  scale. 
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"If  we  don't  do  big,  lasting  things,  we 
might  as  well  go  home  now,"  an  adviser  to 
the  Junta  said  recently. 

Thus  far,  In  what  It  calls  "the  second 
stage,"  the  junta  has  made  known  Its  Inten- 
tioa  to  rebuild  the  economy,  to  make  it 
grow  with  the  help  of  foreign  investment,  to 
reduce  and  reorganize  the  government  bu- 
reaucracy and  to  enforce  a  total  ban  on 
civilian  political  activity  by  continuing  the 
detentions  and  military-court  trials  that 
have  been  the  rule  since  last  September. 

The  first  step  of  government  reorganiza- 
tion came  late  in  June,  when  the  armed 
forces  agreed  to  shift  from  a  four-man  Jimta 
to  a  one-man  presidency.  Since  the  military 
overthrew  Allende  and  uprooted  his  Marxist- 
oriented  government,  the  commanders  of  the 
army,  the  navy,  the  air  force  and  the  cara- 
biTieros,  Chile's  national  police  force,  had  ex- 
ercised the  powers  of  the  presidency.  They 
also  took  over  the  law-making  power  of  the 
Congress,  which  was  closed  last  year. 

Now.  Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  leader  of  the  Junta, 
has  been  named  president  for  an  Indefinite 
term  with  the  formal  title  of  "supreme  chief 
of  the  nation." 

The  point  of  the  change,  government 
sources  said,  was  efficiency.  The  four-man 
junta  had  been  slower  in  reaching  decisions 
than  one  would  be,  they  said.  The  conunand- 
ers  of  the  army,  navy,  air  force  and  police 
have  retained  the  role  of  drawing  up  laws 
for  promulgation  by  decree. 

Pinochet's  rise  also  represents  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  Chilean  army  over  the  navy, 
air  force  and  police.  Some  civilian  observers, 
believing  that  the  army  officers  In  govern- 
ment bad  shown  more  moderation  than  air 
force  and  navy  officers,  thought  this  might 
mean  an  easing  of  repression.  This  has  not 
yet  been  the  case. 

Chilean  families  report  that  men  and 
women  are  still  disappearmg  for  days  and 
sometimes  weeks.  A  businessman  told  friends 
recently  he  had  been  arrested,  held  for  four 
days  alone  In  a  tiny  cell  and  then  released 
without  charges. 

While  Gen.  Pinochet  was  forming  a  new 
Cabmet  of  14  military  men  and  3  civilians, 
two  of  them  technocrats  with  International 
reputations  the  government  burned  the 
national  voter  registration  records.  A 
government  spokesman  explained  that 
the  lists  of  a  4  million  voters  were  "no- 
toriously fraudulent,"  No  plans  were  an- 
nounced for  making  new  lists  or  reregistering 
voters. 

The  remote  expectation  that  the  Junta 
might  call  elections  to  carry  out  Its  an- 
nounced aim  of  restoring  Chilean  democracy 
disappeared  with  the  electoral  records.  There 
remained  another  possibility,  suggested  to 
the  Junta  by  leaders  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party.  The  party  leadership,  who  op- 
posed Allende  and  publicly  accepted  the  coup 
as  a  necessary  evil,  had  hoped  for  a  return 
to  civilian  government  within  three  to  five 
years. 

That  hope,  according  to  Christian  Demo- 
crats familiar  with  party  affairs,  disappeared 
when  the  Junta  publicly  broke  off  its  semi- 
publlc  relations  with  the  party  in  July.  Ptor- 
mally,  there  has  been  no  political  party  ac- 
tivity m  Chile  smce  the  Junta  outlawed  the 
country's  Marxist  parties  and  declared  the 
others,  including  the  Christian  Democrats, 
In  recess. 

During  the  recess.  Christian  Democratic 
le-aders  continued  to  meet  privately.  Last 
January  they  presented  a  memorandima  to 
the  government  that  criticized  the  military's 
treatment  of  prisoners  and  its  disregard  for 
legal  and  himian  rights.  Also  In  January. 
former  Sen.  Patricio  Aylwln,  recognized  by 
the  Junta  as  the  party's  president,  suggested 


privately  to  a  military  minister  that  Chris- 
tian Democrats  saw  no  need  for  more  than 
five  years  of  military  dictatorship  In  Chile. 

It  was  not  Christian  Democratic  poUtlcal 
opinions,  but  censorship  imposed  on  a  San- 
tiago radio  station  owned  by  the  party  that 
caused  the  party's  complete  break  with  tha 
Junta. 

After  an  exchange  of  letters,  the  govern- 
ment called  the  party  an  "Instrument  of  in- 
ternational Marxism"  and  told  Aylwln  blunt- 
ly to  keep  a  respectful  tongue  in  bis  head 
when  he  spoke  to  the  military  goverimiient. 

Christian  Democrats  said  *he  govemmenfa 
move  looked  like  a  signal  from  the  army 
that  its  contacts  with  Christian  Democrats 
were  at  an  end. 

Some  party  leaders  said  the  break  helped 
the  party  overcome  the  reputation  of  having 
helped  In  the  coup.  Even  former  President 
Eduardo  Prct,  the  grand  old  man  of  Chilean 
Christian  Democracy  who  had  gone,  with 
other  former  presidents,  to  a  thanksgiving 
Mass  with  the  Junta  last  year,  was  reliably 
reported  to  be  critical  of  the  military  gov- 
ernment now. 

"In  the  end  it's  probably  better  this  way," 
said  a  Christian  Democratic  lawyer.  "They 
tell  us  to  shut  up  and  we  stop  arguing.  It 
shows  everyone  that  this  1b  a  dictatorship 
and  that's  that." 

73  Socialists  on  Toiai.  in  SotTTBESM  Chile 
Santxaco,  August  1. — Seventy-three  mem- 
bers of  the  outlawed  Socialist  Party  ore  be- 
ing tried  on  charges  ranging  from  the  Illegal 
possession  of  arms  to  treason  by  a  court 
martial  in  the  town  of  Linares,  about  172 
miles  south  of  Santiago,  lawyers  for  the  ac- 
cused said  today. 

The  lawyers  said  the  prosecutor  had  de- 
manded death  penalties  for  foiu-  of  the  de- 
fendants charged  with  assisting  the  enemy 
during  a  state  of  Internal  war. 


I^tmi  the  New  York  limes,  Atig.  4.  1974] 
Chile  Gets  Suggestions 

Since  the  overthrow  In  Chile  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Dr.  Salvador  Allende  Gossens, 
there  have  been  repeated  charges  of  torture 
and  other  abuse  by  the  military  regime  of  its 
political  prisoners.  Last  week  a  human  rights 
committee  from  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  implicitly  confirmed  those 
charges,  calling  on  the  regime  to  ban  the  ap- 
plication of  physical  and  psychological  pres- 
sure on  detainees. 

The  slx-natlon  group,  after  IS  days  of  In- 
quiry into  allegations  that  human  rights 
were  being  violated  by  the  junta,  did  not  in 
its  statement  explicitly  accuse  the  regime. 
It  confined  Itself  instead  to  suggestions  that 
human  rights  should  be  honored.  Among  Its 
"suggestions"  was  a  proposal  that  the  Gov- 
ernment inform  families  of  detainees  that 
their  relatives  were  bemg  held,  and  the  rea- 
sons. 


ENERGY  REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF 
1974— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  WO.  1768 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  2744  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974.  to 
repeal  daylight  saving  time  from  the  last 
Sunday  in  October  through  the  last  Sun- 
day in  April. 


As  I  have  said  previously  on  a  number 
of  occasions  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  I 
do  not  believe  year-round  daylight  sav- 
ing time  has  saved  a  material  amount  of 
energ>'.  and  I  know  it  has  proved  to  be  a 
major  Inconvenience  and  hardship  to 
many  Americans.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  has  Issued  its  report  on 
the  effects  of  the  daylight  saving  time 
experiment,  and  the  report  recommends 
that  DST  be  continued  for  only  8  months, 
rather  than  12. 

The  report  states  that  the  effects  were 
so  small  after  the  January  6,  1974  tran- 
sition, that  they  could  not  be  reliably 
separated  from  effects  of  other  changes 
occurring  at  the  same  time.  These  other 
changes  included  fuel  availability  con- 
straints, speed  limit  reductions,  Sunday 
gasoline  station  closings,  and  volimtary 
reductions  in  the  use  of  lighting,  hear- 
ing, and  unnecessary  travel. 

Year-round  daylight  saving  time  may 
have  resulted  in  a  flattening  of  the  daily 
peakloads  and  a  decrease  on  the  order  of 
0.75  percent  of  our  daily  consumption  of 
electricity  for  January  and  February. 
Savings  of  approximately  1  percent  for 
March  and  April  in  fuel  consumption  for 
electricity  production  are  Inferred  only 
from  the  experience  of  tran.sitions  to 
DST  in  previous  years.  The  ."pavings  of 
1  percent  of  our  electricity  consumption 
translates  into  six-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  our  daily  consumption  of  17  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day.  The  predominant 
fuel  saved  is  coal,  but  we  are  not  short  of 
coal.  The  estimated  savings  of  oil,  the 
commodity  in  shortest  supply,  is  minus- 
cule, 14,500  barrels  a  day. 

No  significant  effects  on  traffic  safety 
can  be  attributed  to  winter  daylight  sav- 
ing time,  according  to  the  report. 

In  my  State  of  Ohio,  the  Columbus 
Board  of  Education  noted  fears  of  par- 
ents whose  children  had  to  go  to  school 
in  the  darkness  last  winter.  The  board 
sent  questionnaires  to  the  parents,  ask- 
ing if  a  later  school  opening  would  be 
t)eneflclal  and  helpful;  66.4  percent  of 
the  sciiools  indicated  they  would  prefer 
a  later  starting  time.  However,  the  school 
board,  anticipating  congressional  action 
on  this  matter,  has  delayed  any  change. 

Elementary  schools  many  times  begin 
the  school  year  in  August,  this  month. 
The  Congress  mast  take  action  swiftly, 
if  it  is  to  help  school  districts  across  the 
country  avoid  another  year  of  inconven- 
ience for  many  families,  who  must  drive 
their  children  to  school,  if  they  do  not 
want  them  to  walk  in  the  dark.  If  we  act 
now.  we  can  insure  that  chaos  will  be 
avoided,  and  school  officials  will  not  have 
to  change  their  opening  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  school  year. 

The  Commerce  Committee  has  indi- 
cated to  my  staff  that  hearings  are  not 
expected  to  be  held  on  this  matter  before 
the  end  of  this  session:  therefore.  I  feel 
it  Is  Imperative  that  the  Senate  take 
action  on  the  floor  to  rectify  this  situa- 
tion. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
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ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amekduxnt  No.  1768 
On  p»ge  Bl,  alter  line  15.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing; 

TITLE  V— TERMINATION  OP  EMEBGENCT 
DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME 

OCTOBER    1974    TTRMINATION 

Sec.  501.  Section  7  of  the  Emergency  Day- 
light Saving  Time  Energy  Conservation  Act 
of  1973  la  amended  by  striking  out  "AprU 
1975"  ana  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "October 
197«". 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1776 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
Introducing,  with  my  colleagues  Senators 
DoMSHici  and  Montoya,  an  amendment 
to  S.  2744,  the  Energy  Reorganization 
Act.  The  purpose  of  our  amendment  is  to 
assure  that  the  Administrator  of  the  new 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration— ERDA — will  devote  partic- 
ular attention  to  preventing  a  shortage 
of  manpower  to  accomplish  the  energy 
R.  <i  D,  mission. 

With  the  rapid  expansion  in  energy 
R.  k  D.  programs  projected  over  the  next 
10  years,  and  the  long-term  decline  in 
college  trained  engineers  over  the  last  7 
years,  the  United  States  faces  the  possi- 
bility of  a  severe  manpower  shortage  In 
the  technical  and  scientific  fields.  Such  a 
shortage  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  our 
Nation's  efforts  to  develop  economically 
viable  alternatives  to  fossil  fuel  energy 
sources  in  the  years  ahead. 

Surveys  on  the  need  for  engineering 
manpower  and  nuclear  manpower  were 
reported  In  the  June  1974  Issue  of  Nuclear 
News.  One  Independent  study  concluded 
that  "the  nuclear  Industry  is  facing  a  nu- 
clear manpower  shortage  that  vrill  se- 
verely Umit  the  country's  nuclear  power 
program  unless  steps  are  taken  Immedi- 
ately to  correct  the  situation."  The  same 
could  be  said  of  other  energy  Industries 
and  energy  research  and  development 
endeavors. 

In  order  to  Insure  that  the  manpower 
situation  is  monitored  closely  and  that 
training  efforts  are  supported  adequately, 
our  amendment  would  add  two  Important 
responsibilities  to  those  of  the  ERDA 
Administrator: 

First.  He  would  be  charged  with  assur- 
ing the  collection,  analysis,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  manpower  supply  and  demand 
data  relating  to  energy  R.  <i  D. 

Second.  He  would  be  responsible  for 
recommending  educational  programs  in 
universities,  colleges,  and  vocational 
schools,  and  for  carrying  out  such  pro- 
grams when  authorized  by  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  Through  these  educa- 
tional programs,  the  Administrator 
would  help  assure  that  a  shortage  of 
manpower  would  not  become  a  deterrent 
In  the  accomplishment  of  the  energy 
R.  li  D.  programs. 

The  function  of  recommending  appro- 
priate education  support  programs  to 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  technical 
manpower  would  be  specifically  assigned 
to  an  offlcer  of  ERDA  compensated  at 
Level  'V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 


In  the  development  of  this  amend- 
ment, we  are  indebted  to  the  Education 
Division  of  the  American  Nuclear  So- 
ciety and  particularly  to  Its  chairman. 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Long,  professor  of  nuclear 
engineering  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico.  The  tireless  efforts  of  Dr.  Long 
and  his  colleague.  Dr.  Jack  Ohanlan  of 
the  University  of  New  Mexico,  have 
brought  the  issue  of  a  potential  shortage 
of  scientific  and  technical  manpower  to 
the  attention  of  educators  throughout 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  Federal  agen- 
cies concerned  with  technical  manpower 
training. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  our  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  along  with  the  supporting 
material  from  Nuclear  News  and  the  Ed- 
ucation Division  of  the  American  Nuclear 
Society. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  material  were  ordered  to  l>e 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT   No.    1776 

On  page  32,  Une  IS,  after  the  period,  add 
the  following: 

"One  of  these  officers  shall  he  assigned  the 
responsibility  for  recommending  appropriate 
educational  support  programs  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  technical  manpower." 

On  page  36,  strike  out  line  16. 

On  page  36,  line  19,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

On  page  36,  tietween  lines  19  and  20.  Insert 
the   following : 

"(9)  assuring  the  collection,  analysis,  and 
dissemination  of  manpower  supply  and  de- 
mand data  relating  to  energy  research  and 
development;  and 

"(10)  helping  to  assure  that  at  no  time 
shall  a  shortage  of  manpower  be  a  deter- 
rent In  the  accomplishment  of  energy  re- 
search and  development  programs  by  recom- 
mending, and  carrying  out  when  authorized 
by  the  President  and  the  Congress,  educa- 
tional programs  In  universities,  colleges,  and 
vocational  schools." 

Education  Divzsxon, 
American  Nrci.EAa  Socittt, 
Hinsdale.  III.,  June  20,  2974. 
To:  Nuclear  Engineering  Department  Beads. 
Committee  and  Education  Division. 
Executive  Committee 
Prom;  H.  L.  Long  and  M.  J.  Ohanlan. 
Subject:  AEC  and  GOOO  Professional  level 
manpower      requirements — Report      of 
meeting  with  AEC  personnel — June  13, 
1974. 

1.  iNTaoDucnoN 

At  the  Invitation  of  Mr.  Harold  Tousg, 
tJSAEC  Division  of  Biomedical  and  Envlron- 
menfal  Research  (DBERI.  Professors  Long 
and  Ohanlan  participated  In  a  half -day  meet- 
ing at  AEC  Headquarters  on  AEC  and  GOCO 
professional    level    manpower   requirements. 

The  following  AEC  Headquarters  person- 
nel participated  In  the  meeting  chaired  by 
Mr.  Young:  L.  Bogart.  CTR:  Betty  Lock- 
rldge.  DBER;  W.  Blxby.  BSE;  R.  Davis.  BEG; 
June  Chewnujg.  LABR:  A.  Katz.  RRD;  W. 
Burr.  Deputy  Director.  DBER. 

The  main  objectives  of  the  meeting  were  to 
discuss    and    review: 

1.  Manpower  needs  over  the  next  2-6  years 
In  the  areas  of  engineering,  health  physics, 
and  environmental  protection  by  degree  level 
and  extent  of  specialization. 

2.  Evaluate  means  by  which  AEC  training 
programs  can  help  meet  these  needs. 

3  PlexlbUlty  of  university  programs  to 
meet   the   Identified   requirements. 


4.  Level  of  AEC  support  necessary  at  the 
various  degree  levels  to  produce  the  current 
and  projected  manpower  requirements, 
n.  manpower  bxqoircuents 

Each  division  representative  present  at 
the  meeting  reviewed  the  manpower  require- 
ments for  his  division  and  Its  associated 
GOCO  organizations.  These  presentations  are 
summarized  below: 

Jicactor  sa/etii  Research  (BSRi :  The  needs 
of  this  division  are  reQected  primarily  In 
the  needs  of  Its  primary  contractor  Aerojet 
Nuclear/Allled  Chemical.  Dr.  Btsby  stressed 
that  the  mission  of  the  division  Is  to  up- 
grade and  advance  the  present  safety  tech- 
nology. I.e..  development  rather  than  re- 
search emphasis.  RSR's  manpower  needs  can 
be  summarized  as  follows: 


Totjil  engineering,  scitnce 
reflstrsHmi 

Baciieiof 

at 

science 

«Kl«l             OOClSt 
Of                      HI 

sciencs   piiilosophy 

Fiscal  rur  1975..  726 
Percent...- 

Fiscal  yeafl976_.  185 
Percent.... 

lOS 

Sl- 
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90             » 

57         a 
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For  botti  fiscal  years  the  breakdown  among: 
the  various  disciplines  1b  approximately:  40% 
mechanical  engineers,  20%  nuclear  anglneen, 
28%  other  engineering  (I.e.  chemical,  dni, 
electrical  and  materials  1,  12%  physics  and 
mathematics.  The  breakdown  between  BS/ 
MS/PhD  requirements  In  each  discipline  very 
closely  follows  the  breakdown  between 
degrees  shown  above. 

Mr.  Blxby  noted  that  RSR  preferred  ex- 
perienced people,  but  because  of  the  ever  in- 
creasing competition  tor  such  people  the  Di- 
vision Is  Increasing  its  participation  in  the 
AEC  Intern  program.  It  was  noted  by  AEC 
personnel  that  recruitment  for  this  program 
during  FT  '74  did  not  go  well.  Although  the 
quality  of  applicants  was  very  high,  the  ac- 
ceptance rate  was  running  well  below  50% 
due  to  the  severe  competition  from  aU  sectors 
of  the  nuclear  industry. 

Reactor  Research  and  Development  (RRD) : 
X>r.  Katz  briefly  reviewed  RRD's  requirements 
at  headquarters:  he  had  not  been  able  to  ob- 
tain all  the  necessary  Information  from  tbelr 
GOCO's  and  agreed  to  provide  this  Informa- 
tion within  the  next  2-3  weeks. 

RRD's  FY  '75  requirements  closely  parallel 
their  FT  '74  needs  which  are  summarized 
below: 

In  FT  '74  48  college  graduates  were  hired: 
Of  these  28  were  at  the  MS/PhD  lave!.  At 
the  BS  level  hlrees  are  primarily  recruited 
Into  the  Intern  program  (first  year  at  Head- 
quarters, second  year  at  school  full-ttme  for 
Master's  degree,  third  year  at  an  AEC  lab) . 

The  present  technical  stafT  breakdown  at 
RRD  la  approximately  as  follows:  ME-52, 
ChE-30,  Materlals-30.  Phy8lc«-23. 

Regulatory  (REO) :  This  division  continue* 
to  experience  very  significant  growth,  re- 
flecting the  demands  being  placed  on  regu- 
latory activities  due  to  the  major  expansion 
In  the  nuclear  Industry  fe.g.  regulatory  has 
156  licensing  caws  to  review  at  present).  In 
FT  '68  this  division  had  260  personnel  at 
headquarters  and  Its  regional  ofBces;  In  FY 
*74  It  has  1218  personnel. 

For  FT  '76  OMB  authorization  calls  for 
no  less  than  345  (and  possibly  as  many  as 
671)  additional  personnel  of  which  380  (460) 
will  be  technical  people.  This  figure  does  not 
Include  an  additional  100  technical  personnel 
for  a  safeguards  division  proposed  under  the 
new  Nuclear  Safety  and  Licensing  Commis- 
sion (NSLCl  nor  an  additional  400  manage- 
ment and  support  personnel  which  will  be  re- 


qiUxed  when  the  N8LC  la  established  as  a 
separate  agency. 

Mr.  Davis  presented  the  following  projec- 
tions for  technical  manpower  requirements 
to  satisfy  the  needs  at  Headquarters,  regional 
offices  and  laboratory  support  functions : 
(these  figures  are  projected  total  employment 
levels) 


Fiscal  y 


1974       1975       I97S 


CiMmical  engf rwering 14 

Electrical  englneerin£ 8 

Nuclear  en^oMringi 350 

Civa 13 

Materials 6 

Mechanical  mvnttiiai 105 

Htalth  physics 114 


31 

3S 

41 

19 

21 

25 

900 

9S5 

I.IOO 

30 

33 

39 

13 

44 

16 

m 

192 

258 

2M 

289 

339 

1  Thai  IS  all  personnel  involved  directly  In  nuclear  activities 
(tar  example,  some  may  be  M.E.  degree  Holders  dotni  nuclear 
work). 

From  the  above.  It  Is  clear  that  this  de* 
mand,  especially  In  the  nuclear  engineer- 
ing area,  cannot  be  met  (estimated  NE  BS/ 
MS  degree  production  for  FT  '74  is  551/442). 
Mr.  Davis  Indicated  that  they  expect  to  es- 
tablish on-the-job  training  programs  for 
non-N.E.'8.  He  also  noted  that  the  acceptance 
rate  on  the  intern  program  had  dropped  be- 
low 50%  (three  years  ago  the  typical  rate 
was  80%)  and  ascribed  this  directly  to  the 
major  growth  in  (he  private  sector  (he  men- 
tioned that  at  the  ANS  San  Francisco  Meet- 
ing. Nov..  1973  an  all  time  high  of  27  orga- 


nizations were  In  a  "high  recruitment  pro- 
file".) 

Controlled  Thermonuclear  Aesearch. 
(CTR) :  No  data  on  manpower  needs  was 
presented  by  this  Division;  the  division  rep- 
resentative Mr.  Bogart  referred  us  to  our 
discussions  with  Dr.  Bussard  during  our 
April  visit.  At  that  time.  Dr.  Bussard  had 
noted  the  need  In  FY  '75  for  600-600  addi- 
tional technical  personnel  about  half  of 
whom  are  to  be  nuclear  engineers. 

Labor  Relations  (LABR) :  Ma.  Chewnlng 
presented  some  data  showing  the  significant 
reduction  In  engineering  enrollments  which 
will  make  the  engineering  manpower  supply 
situation  rather  acute  during  the  next  few 
years.  (Appendix  I).  She  also  provided  data 
for  R&D  employment  in  AEC  laboratories 
by  degree  level  and  compared  this  to  the 
breakdown  for  non-AEC  laboratories  (Ap- 
pendix Tf. 

in.   EXPANSION   or   AEC   TRAININC   PSOCaAUS   TO 
MEET  THESE   tfEEDS 

Considerable  discussion  followed  regard- 
ing the  ways  that  these  manpower  demands 
can  be  met.  Clearly  the  present  tratneesblp 
program  is  very  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
very  significant  demands  described  by  the 
AEC  personnel  (see  Appendix  3).  The  first 
step  will  be  to  ask  for  an  Increase  In  FY  '75 
funds  for  tralneeshlps.  As  was  noted  by  all 
present  this  will  have  no  effect  on  the  FT 
'76  situation  since  these  funds — ^If  they  be- 
come available — can  only  be  used  beginning 
In  September  1976.  For  the  longer  term 
everyone    agreed    that    a    much    expanded 

APPENDIX  1 
FALL  ENROLLMENTS,  SELECTED  ENGINE£RING  FIELDS,  1967-73 


tralneeahlp  program  will  be  required.  The 
expansion  must  be  two-fold — at  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  levels. 

At  the  undergraduate  level  It  may  be 
possible  to  establish  tralneeshlps  which 
would  support  tuition.  These  would  be  for 
those  majoring  in  nuclear  engineering  as 
well  as  for  others  majoring  In  non-nuclear 
disciplines  who  would  take  a  strong  minor 
in  nuclear  engineering. 

At  the  graduate  level  Professors  Long  & 
Ohanlan  emphiElzed  the  need  for  Master's 
level  support  and  recommended  significant 
expansion  of  the  tralneeshlp  program  for 
Master's  student.  With  the,  hopefully,  chang- 
ing attitudes  in  the  various  Divisions  re- 
garding University  research  support  It  would 
then  be  possible  to  support  Phl>.  students 
on  research  projects.  AEC  personnel  also 
recommended  a  coordinated  and  expanded 
summer  emplojTnent  program  for  students 
at  AEC  laboratories. 

IV.  cuaaicm-trM  needs 

It  was  repeatedly  emphaslzied  by  AEC 
personnel  that  nuclear  engineering  grad- 
uates— particularly  at  the  BS  or  MS  levels — 
need  additional  systems  type  courses  which 
emphasize  safety  systems,  thermal -hydrau- 
lics systems,  over-all  plant  design,  balance- 
of-plant  systems  and  similar  considerations. 
They  still  perceive  too  much  emphasis  on 
core  physics  among  nuclear  engineering 
graduates,  and  believe  this  emphasis  to  be 
wrong. 

Clearly,  a  review  of  nuclear  engineering 
curriculum  would  be  helpful  In  this  ngarcL 


Total  engineetini: 
Fresh.. 


Ph.D 

Electrical  engiiwHini: 

Fresh.. 

Maslsrs ,., 

Ph.  0 

Mechanical  •NginMrin8: 
Fresli.... ...._..".. 

Master! 

Pft.  D 


77,551 
34.231 
15.37E 

77.414 
24.4(9 
15.788 

74.113 

20,014 
14,29« 

71,661 
23,216 
14,102 

58.566 

22.(05 
14.100 

52,100 
22,877 
13.460 

11.915 
10.025 
3,»91 

11.790 
6.191 
4.056 

11.512 
4,951 
3,539 

12.065 
5.516 
3.643 

9.958 
5.249 
3,390 

8.027 
5.319 
2.92> 

8.224 
5.341 
1.934 

7.402 

6.961 
2,711 
1,637 

6,718 
2,972 
1,735 

5,507 
t793 
1.618 

4,735 
2^760 
1,537 

SI,  SB 
22.  sn 
11.904 

9.011 
5.163 
2.817 

5,403 
2,601 
1,218 


Swifu;  EnglnTCrint  Mtnpowif  (^mmisslan.  New  York. 
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R.  a  0.  PEKSONNEL  BY  DEGREE  LEVEL 


Nwi-tEC 
AEC  ItbontoriM  ftdinl 

iibon- 

1970  1973    Ultlo-1973 

En|lisli/sc>«iK» 13.000  It64«  13.S00 

Nond«gfee (oeicenl)  5.1  5.2  2 

Bachelor  <jt  science...  38.5  37.5  60 

Master  of  scwnce 25. 4  24. 9  25 

Doctor  of  philosophy..  31  32.4  13 

Note:  A  surirey  of  82.000  R-  &.  D.  personnel  Riyes  Ihe foliowine 
Dreal((Jown;  8.5  percent  nondegteed.  51-6  percent  bachelor  d 
scieiKO.  244  percent  master  of  science.  15.3  percent  doctor  of 
philosophy. 

APPENDIX  3 
AEC  TRAINEESHIPS 


Number 
of  trainees 


Ricalj^r; 

i967::;;;::n:; 
1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974.... 
1975(biidjeul).. 


120 

600,000 

151 

831, 6^8 

148 

632,050 

150 

810.300 

149 

800.000 

122 

663.000 

136 

677,680 

117 

529.480 

89 

499.986 

93 

551.  OOO 

Nuclear  Manpower  Cbisis  Abead 
(By  R.  W.  Deutsch  and  J.  W.  Whitney) 

Currently,  utilities  are  committed  to  sched- 
ules that  call  for  placing  new  nuclear  povrer 
plants  into  commercial  operation  at  an 
average  rate  of  one  new  plant  a  month  dur- 
ing the  1970'8  and  two  to  three  new  plants 
a  month  during  the  1980's.  Sen.  Hugh  Scott 
recently  estimated  that  for  the  United  States 
to  cope  effectively  with  the  current  energy 
crisis.  It  may  be  necessary  to  place  nuclear 
power  plants  Into  operation  at  a  rate  of  one 
new  plant  every  five  days  during  the  1880'b. 
Although  the  rate  of  growth  of  nuclear  gen- 
erating edacity  will  probably  be  slower  than 
needed,  without  question  the  demand  for 
nuclear  power  plants  over  the  next  decade 
will  be  unprecedented.  Therefore.  It  Is  vital 
that  the  nuclear  Industry  anticipate  and 
resolve  problem  areas  that  could  curtail  the 
nuclear  power  program. 

At  the  present  time,  utilities  throughout 
the  country  are  experiencing  Increasing  dif- 
ficulties manning  the  engineering  and  pro- 
duction staffs  of  their  nuclear  power  plants, 
a  situation  that  will  get  worse  in  the  years 
atiead  because  of  the  increased  number  of 
nuclear  power  plants  that  will  be  built  and 
operated.  In  fact,  the  Ume  Is  fast  approach- 
ing when  nuclear  power  plants  may  be  kept 
from  going  into  operation  because  of  Inade- 


quate manpower.  This  country's  nuclear 
pow«r  program  may  well  be  limited  by  our 
ability  to  provide  the  nuclear- trained  per- 
sonnel needed. 

In  spite  of  widespread  Indication  of  an 
Impending  nuclear  manpower  crlds.  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  recently  assured 
the  nuclear  industry  that  there  is  no  serious 
problem.  In  its  report  entitled  "Utility  Staf- 
fing and  Training  for  Nuclear  Power."  WASH 
II30  Revised  (1973).  the  AEC  published  a 
manpower  study  that  concludes  that  'laearly 
15.500  additional  nuclear-oriented  plant  and 
headquarters  staff  will  be  required  for  nu- 
clear power  plants  expected  to  be  placed  In 
operation  during  the  period  1973-1982." 
Although  the  AEC  report  states  that  "the  ex- 
pected rapid  expansion  of  nuclear  power 
from  1973  to  19B2  will  create  demands  for 
nuclear -trained  personnel  of  a  magnitude 
that  could  cause  a  stress  on  the  supply,"  It 
concludes  that  "with  the  possible  exception 
of  quality  assurance  and  short-term  radia- 
tion protection  training,  the  overall  national 
training  and  education  resources  are  con- 
sidered adequate."  Nothing  in  the  AEC  re- 
port suggests  a  nuclear  manpower  shortage 
of  catastrophic  proportions 

The  major  deficiency  of  the  AEC  manpower 
study  is  that  11  considered  the  manpower  re- 
quirements of  utilities  alone  and  did  not  in- 
clude those  of  all   the  other  organlEatlons 
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alT^^'Ll'^,,""^'  "":"'='°8-  wostru':-  Technical  consultants.  UtUltles  normaUy  east  UtUltles  Service  Company,  and  YanJcee 

A?S:  ?hf  A?A    1  "J"  °'  """=""  '"'"'"  P'"""-  "''"'^''  '^^  «"'«'  °'  ««^  lechnlcal  con-  Atomic  Power  Company. 

Also,  the  AEC  study  assumed  an  unrealistic-  sultsnts  to  assist  In  the  design,  licensing.  i„    .rtH,n„„    hi.„,!1« 

.1  J- Short  schedule  Of  Ave  years  between  site  construction,    and   operation   f?  a   n^  e«  wltS  iver^l  oih«Ttdm^2,  .nr^^"*"""^ 

selection  and  commercial  operation.   In  an  power  plant.  These  personnel  supplement  the  TIm,?!  ?„„ '«^"^"''"  *°.'! '^'S  """' 

attempt  to  make  a  more  realistic  assessment  engineering  and  technical  suppiVt  staff  and  SS»'"f  ".t^S^f",,,^  ,"'"t'""„  ""»'«°°»1 

of  the  problem,  an  Independent  study  was  the  operations  staff  of  the  utimy.  They  per-  ?X  °°  "Jf  °^  '."''','""".■. 'f  '^  '^  "" 

undertaken  using  data  provided  by  several  form  those  functions  not  designated  for  the  di!r  °?f=.nit„,   ^^'Sf"  '''..'"'iT^''  ""- 

nuclei  UtUltles  and  architect-engineer  or-  archltect-englneer  or  the  NSSS  vendor.  In-  Se^ed  ,or  J?,h  ,i.  „^,^f, '"Jlf.?"'?   T"" 

^""^"o^. _ow„ ™™  pptr.TLri?ri£°in7^rtuTL"  ESESSHS SSt 

J^^^^xi^^.j^  ~SESS3=S  "=£5^SS?:£ 

S?s££SrSlS-  ^^HESS^—tT  ^v^^---— 

ture  that  provldU  th" suoDort  ^li  «™c  "°°  °'  *  ""'=""  P°*"  P'»°'  "  directed  by  ,^'"^'^'"- »'«"»  '"S""?  'cftedutes.  Although 

ture   includes   not   onlv   utmtles   but  .Th  *°  organization  that  specializes  In  construe-  "■«  ^'^  <>'  nuclear  utility  operatlona  naffa 

other  groups  a/archlTect-encinirs    n«?w^  "°°  -""laBement  of  such  plants.  The  actual  'Jj,"'  somewhat,  a  typical  single-unit  1,100- 

steam  supply  Vtem(NSSsT°Srstt^  construction   Is  performed   by  various  sub-  "We  nuclear  power  plant  staff  la  shown  in 

nlcal    conimtants     consSuctlon    o7^«?i«  contractors  having  the  craft  manpower  re-  J^"''.'-  Tbe  AEC  requires  that  each  ahUt 

tlons.    nu^a?  suDonera     and    .nv.7,^^?;  ^"'"''-  ^ome  utilities  have  their  own  con-  1»»"  <»»»  operators.  Including  one  shift  su- 

regulatory  groups    The  manpower  reouire  "™<^"°°  management  organizations;   most  P«rvlsor  with  a  senior  reactor  operator's  U- 

ments  Of  .11  Of  these  organizations  mltta  ~«ract  for  this  service.  cense    two   control   operators    with    reactor 

considered  since  all  of  them  mSSt  S™  »i  ""''""'"■  ™PP"«-'-  Numerous  organizations  operators  licenses,  and  two  unlicensed  au». 

multaneously  in  the  ne«  decaarwhii»  th.v  '"PP'^  equipment  and  components  for  In-  lllary    operators.    Normally,    plants    operate 

will   be  competing  for  the  ^^ene^M  J  ='^""'™  "»  »"<='«"  P°""  P'»nts.  Plrst-llne  *!!,'?,  "^^  ,'""  »»""=  »°<»  »  «°«"  """"er  of 

and    uaUig    the   sime   nuclear   tr»f„i^^  suppUers  are  those  organizations  that  manu-  additional    operators.    The    technical     and 

sources                                u>.««r   traming   re-  facture  the  end  products,  such  as  fuel  ele-  maintenance    groups    of    plant    staffs    also 

This  study  considered  the  folln^nc  ,.„„  ments,   turbine-generators,   condensers   and  i""'?:  however,  the  numbers  shown  In  Table 

ponents  of  the  over-all  manDoweTs?^,?,,^!  pumps,   that  are  Installed  In  these  plants,  L"'  typical  of  several  plant  staffs  reviewed, 

that  supports  the  design  llcensln/ constr,^  Numerous  other  suppliers  provide  the  ma-  ^'°l"-<^^  composition  of  a  typical  plant 

tlon,  and  operation  of  nuclear  nower  nl»nt«-  '"■'"'=    a°<'    sub-components    from    which  «*»"  °'  '*  Is  15  engineers  and  60  non-engl- 

Utilities.  Nuclear  utilities  are  onraniij.H  iri  "*^^  ""'  P"">>'«s  are  manufactured.  First-  °^^"-  where  an  engineer  Is  defined  as  an 
a  variety  of  ways'  however  for  thJ  ni!™^  ""'  suppliers  provide  considerable  direct  Individual  with  a  four-year  engineering  de- 
of  this  manpower  study  their  oreaniraVinT.  support  to  specific  utility  customers.  B'««  °^  experience  equivalent  to  such  a  de- 
were  functionally  subdivided  Into  thrif  OWier  orjanijafionj.  Numerous  other  or-  S««- In  addition,  about  25  utility  personnel- 
groups:  (1)  the  senior  management  andart  K^n'^at'ons.  both  public  and  private,  are  part  '*  engineers  and  10  non-engineers— are  re- 
mlnlstratlve  support  staff  whl^-h  nerfom.  °'  ""^  over-all  manpower  structure  for  nu-  lulred  to  provide  support  services  after  the 
functions  having  cross-cimpany  aDDllcT  "^'^'' P"""  P'ao"  The  federal  and  state  gov-  Plant  goes  Into  operation, 
blllty.  such  as  over-all  management  em-  f  °™''°'^  "'  Involved  In  the  regulation  and  Defining  the  size  of  nuclear  utility  engl- 
ployee  relations,  public  relations  Industrial  '"^•""°8  ■>'  **>«»  plants.  The  federal  govern-  neerlng  and  technical  support  staffs  la  more 
security,  purchasing,  and  accounting  (2>  ■"""  and  its  laboratories  and  other  organlza-  dllBcult  than  defining  the  size  of  their  op- 
the  engineering  and  technical-support  staff  """^  '"'^^  ^  '"^  Electric  Power  Research  In-  eratlons  staffs.  There  are  no  formal  AEC  re- 
which  performs  those  functions  within  the  '^"'"'*  ""  Involved  In  the  research,  develop-  qulrements  as  there  are  for  the  operations 
utility  necessary  to  directly  support  the  de-  '"'J'^-  *""  design  of  nuclear  power  systems,  staffs.  Further,  many  of  the  functions  of  the 
sign,  licensing,  construction,  and  operation  ih  *?  ^'^^  objective  of  this  study  was  to  engineering  and  technical-support  staffs  can 
of  the  utility's  nuclear  power  plants  and  (3)  '°eh"'y  "le  manpower  requirements  of  the  be  performed  In-house  bv  the  utility  or  un- 
the  operations  staff,  which  performs  those  """  decade  for  personnel  who  will  require  der  contract  by  the  architect-engineer,  the 
functions  at  the  nuclear  power  plant  site  !?'"*'!='"'  nuclear  training,  the  study  rfSSS  vendor,  or  technical  consultants  Al- 
necessary  to  operate  the  plant,  focused  on  those  components  of  the  over-all  though  some  UtUltles  retain  a  rather  larris 
^T^^^'":t'^<"'""'       Af-^hlWct-englneers  SvM  Tn'th^Zl"'  ,f^"  ,""   "^"^  ■"-  '""house  staff  and  obtain  less  contract  su" 

^ifcSTc'rCt'ScrpT^or  fh'I'^uc^L'  -''^P^^tforolTucira'irTaSl're  T  ^''^^  "^ZT'"  '  '"''"  '"^"  '^- 

steam   supply  SrSm  and   m  of  ItriotT  ""hPO*"  requlremenu  for  the  X? c™  f"*^  ='""  »""  °'''^°  """^  '^°'"™"  ="PP°"' 

ponents  and  auxiliaries,  some  utilities  hS.  Po^^""  w«e  also  estimated,  and  their  Im-  "^^    oyer-all    manpov,-er    requirements    are 

their    own    architect-engineering    orglwzl  Paot  assessed.  generally  consistent.  The  recommended  base- 

tlons:  most  contract  tor  this  service  Forjhe  scHrauLE  roa  a  kuclim  Powra  plant  '""'  ">-'"'"«!  engineering  and  technlcal-sup- 

?n5;?ir  °'  ""'.  "^"PO""  "uay.  architect-  The  over-all  schedule  for  design  Ucenslne  ''°"  "'"  '"  '  slngle-unlt  1,100-MWe  nuclear 

^uSS^,,    "'•Banlzatlons    were    functionally  construction,    and    operation    of    a    nSc^  P°*"  P'""  '"'°^"  "'  '"  "K*"'"  at  the 

Mrfo^^J,^^  ^"^  ^°"P'-  '"  ^"^  ">«»  P"""  P'ai'  has  a  critical  effect  on  man-  '°"'»"0'>  °f  "-e  project.  Increasing  to  about 

tlve  lUDM^t  f  h"")"^^"*"'  and  admlnlstra-  power  requirements   because   this   schedule  3^—25  engineers  and  10  non-engineers— dur- 

form  the  en^il^frt          'J'   '^ose  that  per-  determines  when  personnel  must  be  assigned  '"8  ""e  six  years  prior  to  conunerclal  opera- 

necesaarv.nS?itt  .  1",            '^  functions  to  a  particular  nuclear  power  plant  project,  tlon.  and  decreasing  to  about  25—15  engl- 

?^^reThedetSd  olan,^";,^"''"?,"'.'."''  T^"  '  """*'  '"'  °'=--^»  schedule  typS  neers  and  10  non-englneera-after  commS- 

andTs)   thosftha?  S^Tt  the  umf/^^T-  r'^LlJ^'^^'-T'  '■">''-'™«'  P'aht  ba^  on  clal  operation.  This  In-house   staff  can  be 

licensing  procei  pre^^tlonar^LtTn?  ^^  m^t   in^^'T''  ^  '°''"^"  "■■""""K  al-  much  larger  If  the  utility  electa  to  obtain 

"■■rrr^/eLifBr'S  -clZp^e?aTlo',r^l'i'Kc"rn'°„\Ssta  '™-"-PP""- 

rlS^In  .dmt?on  ,0  r'^rcS"d«?,„'"^"V  i"'=°""=«°'  *'">  <^"™nt  experllnce,  Ther^  ISlngle-unlt  1,100-MWe  nuclear  power  plant) 

and  design  funT.Io^.'^^'^^.enaoSXTde  V^^t^T^.^T'"'".'  ""  ^'^'"'"■^     "-«  superintendent 1 

direct  support  to  specific  utuuy  cus?ome?s  rtant  desl^  ind^SJ^am[J'n';i^  standardizing     Assistant  plant  superintendent I 

Por  the  purpo.,e5  of  this  manpower  sUidv  cedSres    i,^h^=  ^J,^              ^,  "^"^'"^  P™'     Operations  supervisor 1 

these  organizations  were  functlonaliv  sub  Co„^!.«  hv^h     .S?^"''"°"^  P''°P°=*<* '"     Training  coordinator I 

divided  into   three  groups      ,ltho»i   thai  ?0  vS.rf  ,hLt^^ i^';.'*"''."^- "'"^  "'""«      Shift  supervisors  ISRO  llcens«.) 6 

perform  senior  management  and   "dLtota  add  t^th^^.n.^"^  **''''','"*""""" '""""     Control  operators  (RD  licenses W 

tratlve   support   functions.    (2)    th^fhat  -^h^  s?»m?rS.v,^HT''V"'"!°''-                     AuxUlary  operators 1 U 

perform  research,  development    anS^e^?,^  rJ^L  rl.L.^^  "^^'J"''  "'''  "«■«"•  "-     Technical  supervisor I 

functions  not  directly  reUtlS  to  nrovM^  ^ens'ng^  construction,  and  operation  of  a  nu-     Technical  stiff 3 

a  soeclfic  NSS<«  trr^J^t,       ....    P™''""''^  "^'""^  P°''"  P'ant  were  defined  In  this  study     Technicians                     12 

5££2S^S~SSt  ~Sr^='~=  =^^^^^^^^^ 

»h.  ii,-.„.i„_   1.           '  assist  the  ntUlty  in  perlence.  Utilities  responding  to  the  ques-  oersonnel                                                       IS 

.n«  i,? ''^"^- ""•"P""'""'"  "=""«•  """"aire    were    Carolina   Power   and   Light         P*""'"*'   -_^ 

ana  operation  of  a  nuclear  power  plant.  Company.  Detroit  Edison  Company.  North-                TtotaJ 75 
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Table  II  Includes  the  typical  staffing  sched- 
ule for  the  utility's  operations  staff  and  Its 
engineering  and  tech  nlcal -support  staff  for 
aslngle-unit  1,100-MWe  nuclear  power  plant. 
The  number  of  engineers  and  non-engineers 
required  on  each  staff  is  given  by  year.  The 
table  Indicates  thet  a  total  of  28S  man-years 
from  the  operations  staff  and  275  man-years 
from  the  engineering  and  tech  nlcal -support 
staff  are  required  prior  to  commercial  opera- 
tion. A  total  of  76  man-years  per  year  and  25 


man-years  per  year,  respectively,  are  re- 
quired from  these  two  staffs  after  commercial 
operation. 

The  utility  staflang  schedule  shown  m 
Table  n  is  based  on  a  slngle-unlt  plant.  Prom 
a  manning  standpoint,  there  should  be  sig- 
nificant savings  for  multiple  units  on  the 
same  site.  Por  example,  the  operations  staff 
for  a  two-unit  station  Is  typically  about  126 
compared  to  75  for  a  slngle-unlt  station. 
representing  a  potential  savings  of  about  IS 
percent.  However,  at  the  present  time,  many 


multiple-unit  stations  are  not  Identical,  and 
the  expected  manpower  savings  cannot  be 
realized.  Often  the  first  unit  Is  staffed  with 
additional  personnel  for  subsequent  unite. 
Further,  when  personnel  turnover  Is  con- 
sidered, the  manpower  requirements  for  all 
units  treated  as  single  units  are  likely  to  be 
a  more  accurate  prediction  of  manpower  re- 
quirements for  the  next  decade.  For  this 
reason,  slngle-unlt  staffing  was  used  for  aU 
units  In  this  study. 


TABLE  ll.-COMBINEO  NUCLEAR  UTILITY  AND  DIRECT-SUPPORT  STAFFING  SCHEDULES 
(SinKle-unit  ).100-MW«  nuclur  powfrplintl 


Utility 

Dlrad-support  erssnizatioiu 

Ulilrty 

Direct-support  organizations 

CwistrrK- 

EngKiMf. 

Nudeir 

l»n 

Engineer- 

f«Bnil 

Minlcjl 

Kudeai 

Optra- 

iBChnical 

steam 
supply 

Tedinial 

nwittge- 
menl 

Opan- 

steam 

manage- 

support 

ArchitKl 

consiilt- 

organtia- 

ti«i> 

sopDort 

Architect 

system 

consult- 

organiza- 

engineer 
(engl- 

vendof 

ants 

lion 

Toai 

staK 

Aa9 

engineer 
(engi- 

vendor 

ants 

tion 

Total 

(iftgi- 

(enji- 

(en(i- 

(engi- 

(engi- 

(tngi- 

(engi- 

(engi- 

(engi- 

(ene- 

(engi- 

(engi- 

neefs/ 

r»eer$/ 

neers/ 

neen/ 

neers/ 

neera/ 

neers/ 

neers/ 

neers/ 

neers' 

neers/ 

not»- 

non- 

non- 

non- 

non- 

non- 

non- 

non- 

er„- 

wjl- 

engi- 

engi- 

engi- 

engi- 

engi- 

engi- 

engi- 

engi- 

neers) 

neers) 

neers) 

neers) 

Veer 

neers) 

neers) 

neera) 

■>e«i) 

neers) 

neers) 

neert) 

, 

0/0 

10/0 

10,5 

in 

10/0 

0/0 

35/5 

2„  

0/0 

10« 

10/10 

IOjO 

10/0 
1510 

140/115 
«/10 

years  prior 

3 

0/0 

15iS 

825 

isjs 

CO 

2s/ia 

so/so 

70,70 

15,5 

15,« 
20AI 

10,0 
10,(30 

70/35 

iio/eo 

mercial 
aperation 

C5/220 

205/70 

3«5,365 

I20i30 

145/0 

100,740 

-      S^S 

I.020«2S 

--     .t',5» 

ss 

2529 

15/5 

:o/o 

20,'60 

160/145 

25/10 

Si,W 

IS.'S 

M.fO 

20,'H) 

1SO.170 

year  alter 

-■     WS. 

50/50 

IS/S 

20/0 

20/«l 

1451185 

commercial 

10/30 
10/0 

95/125 
75,75 

operatiefl. 

15/EO 

15/10 

(1) 

(') 

0) 

(') 

30/70 

10 

IS/SO 

2S/10 

15/S 

5/« 

5/0 

I  Not  estimated. 

Direct -support  organizations  staffing 
schedules.  It  Is  obvious  from  the  over-all 
manpower  structure  that  supports  the  design, 
licensing,  construction,  and  operation  of  nu- 
clear power  plants  that  the  manpower  re- 
quirements of  nuclear  utilities  alone  are  but 
a  small  part  of  the  total  problem.  The  man- 
power requirements  of  other  organizations, 
such  as  architect-engineers,  NSSS  vendors, 
technical  consultants,  construction  manage- 
ment organizations,  and  suppliers,  must  be 
estimated  since  they  compet«~f or"  the  same 
manpower  and  training  resources  as  the 
utilities.  If  the  only  requirements  that  had 
to  be  filled  were  those  of  the  utility  staffs, 
the  problem  would  be  serious  but  manage- 
able. 

The  architect-engineer  typically  provides 
atx)Ut  750  man-years  of  direct  engineering 
and  design  support  for  a  slngle-unlt  1,100- 
MWe  nuclear  power  plant.  The  NSSS  vendor 
typically  provides  atiout  ISO  man-years  of 
design  and  licensing  support  to  the  utility 
for  such  a  plant.  In  addition  to  this  basic 
support,  the  utility  normally  contracts  with 
technical  consultants  for  about  145  man- 
years  of  additional  direct  engineering  and 
technical  support.  Finally,  the  construction 
management  organization  typically  provides 
about  340  man -years  of  management  and 
monitoring  support  for  the  construction  of 
aslngle-unit  1,100-MWe  nuclear  power  plant. 
Table  II  Includes  the  typical  staffing  sched- 
ules for  each  of  these  direct-support  organi- 
latlons.  The  number  of  engineers  and  non- 
engineers  required  by  each  organization  Is 
given  by  year. 

Combined  nuclear  utility  and  dtrect- 
anpport  staffing  schedule.  In  order  to  deter- 
mme  the  total  staffing  requirenaent  for  a 
nuclear  power  plant,  the  staffing  schedules 
for  the  utility  must  be  combined  with  the 
staffing  schedules  for  the  direct -support  or- 
ganizations. Table  II  shows  this  combina- 


tion. The  total  staffing  requirements  each 
year  are  the  significant  numbers.  Depending 
upon  the  approach  used  by  the  utility,  func- 
tions can  shift  from  one  organization  to 
another,  but  the  total  staffing  requirements 
remain  constant.  Table  n  shows  a  total  of 
1.945  man-years  prior  to  commercial  opera- 
tion and  a  total  of  100  man-years  per  year 
after  commercial  operation.  This  study  Indi- 
cates that  the  utility  staff  typically  provides 
less  than  one-third  of  the  effort  prior  to 
conamercial  operation,  but  It  assumes  that 
the  utility  staff  provides  all  of  the  effort 
after  commercial  operation.  The  assumption 
that  additional  support  from  other  organi- 
zations Is  not  required  after  commercial  op- 
eration makes  the  results  of  this  study  all 
the  more  conservative.  Undoubtedly,  support 
from  the  architect-engineer,  the  NSSS 
vendor,  and  technical  consultants  will  be 
required  as  changes  are  made  in  operating 
plants  to  comply  with  new  licensing  require- 
ments and  to  correct  operating  problems. 

UTILITT  AND  DIEECT-BXJPPOBT  UANPOWCB  NEEDS 

Nuclear  utility  and  direct-support  man- 
power requirements  for  the  next  decade  were 
determined  In  this  study  by  defining  the 
planned  commercial  operation  schedule  for 
nuclear  power  plants  through  1991  and  ap- 
plying the  staffing  schedules  shown  In  Table 
II  to  this  scbedtile. 

The  commercial  operation  schedules  for 
nuclear  power  plants  m  the  United  States 
have  been  subject  to  substantial  changes  tw- 
cause  of  delays.  As  a  basis  for  estimating  na- 
tionwide manpower  requirements,  public  an- 
nouncements and  other  information  on 
scheduled  commercial  operat  ion  of  these 
plants  as  of  the  end  of  1973  were  used.  Table 
in  shows  the  estimated  number  of  new  units 
to  be  placed  in  commercial  operation  and 
the  estimated  total  number  of  units  in  com- 
mercial operation  by  year  through  1 99 1.  This 
schedule  shows  an  estimated  total  of   180 


units  m  commercial  (^>eratlon  through  1962. 
a  conclusion  in  agreement  with  the  estimate 
used  in  the  AEC  manpower  study  (WASH- 
1130  Revised).  After  19B2.  the  estimated 
number  of  new  units  to  be  placed  In  com- 
mercial operation  Is  about  four  per  year  less 
than  that  used  m  the  AEC  study.  Many  au- 
thorities consider  that  a  rate  of  growth  such 
B£  Shown  In  Table  III  Is  far  slower  than  what 
is  needed.  However,  the  manpower  require- 
ments to  sustain  the  rate  of  growth  shown 
In  Table  III  are  so  substantial,  that  con- 
sideration of  on  even  faster  rale  of  growth  Is 
not  realistic. 

Manpower  requirements  by  year  were  de- 
termined both  for  nuclear  utilities  and  for 
direct -support  organizations. 

Suclear  utility  manpower  reguirementn. 
Table  IV  summarizes  the  manpower  require- 
ments for  the  operations  staffs  and  the  engi- 
neering and  technical -fupport  stalls  of  nu- 
clear utilities  durmg  the  nest  decade  based 
upon  the  commercial  operation  schedtUe 
shown  In  Tabic  III.  The  number  of  addi- 
tional engineers  and  non-engineers  required 
each  year  Is  listed  Table  IV  shows  that  nu- 
clear utilities  currently  have  about  1.300  en- 
gmecrs  and  about  4.700  non-engineers  on 
their  operations  staffs  and  abcut  3.330  engi- 
neers and  about  1.200  non-engineers  on  their 
engineering  and  technical -support  staffs.  As 
shown  In  Table  IV.  about  2.600  additional 
engineers  and  10,000  additional  non-engi- 
neers must  be  recruited  and  trained  by  nu- 
clear utilities  In  the  next  decade  for  their 
operations  staffs,  and  about  4.400  additional 
engmeers  and  2.100  additional  non-engtneers 
must  be  recniited  and  tramed  In  this  same 
decade  for  their  engmeerlng  and  technical- 
support  staffs.  In  each  case,  the  number  of 
personnel  to  be  recruited  and  trained  Is 
about  twice  the  number  currently  trained 
or  In  training. 
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T»aU    Ul.-COMMEBCIAl.    OPERATIOK    SCHEDULE    FOR 
NUCLEAI)  POWEBPUNTS  THROUOH  191 


EsuiihM 

new  units 

Eslimetfld 

plAceil  in 

loUl  units  in 

commertial 

commeiuat 

operation 

operation 

Tl<™nliU73 

1J7™ : .  ; 

U 
U 

57 

1975 :.:.. 

71 

1976 

1977 

1971 : 

10 

lli 

11 

la 

1979 

11 

iS 

20 

157 

1991 

2j 

131 

22 

190 

1993     

203 

24 

227 

1995 

2S 

2S2 

1996-  „ 

it 

271 

27 

1911.- 

29 

333 

1918 _ 

29 

362 

1990     

30 

392 

31 

423 

The  manpower  requirements  for  AEC- 
llceosed  opemtora  were  also  estimated  In  this 
study.  Although  a  utUlty  can  satisfy  AEC 
requirements  with  a  mimmura  of  one  li- 
censed senior  reactor  operator  and  two  li- 
censed reactor  operatora  per  shift  for  a 
stngle-unlt  plant,  the  operations  staffs  of 
such  plants  normally  contain  about  22  li- 
censed operators,  typically  10  senior  reactor 
operators  and  12  reactor  operators.  At  the 
end  of  1973.  there  were  about  1.300  AEC- 
llcensed  operators  on  the  operations  staffs 
of  nuclear  utilities,  including  about  600  li- 
censed senior  reactor  operators  and  700  li- 
censed reactor  operators.  Between  1973  and 
1963,  nuclear  utilities  wUl  have  to  license 
about  3.600  additional  operators — about 
1.600  senior  reactor  operators  and  1,900  re- 
actor operators. 


The  marpower  requirements  for  addi- 
tional senior  management  and  administra- 
tive support  personnel  within  nuclear  utili- 
ties were  not  quantified  In  this  study  and 
are  not  shown  in  Table  IV.  Prom  the  stand- 
point of  totftl  manpower  requirements,  it  is 
Important  to  realize  that  positions  within 
senior  management  and  administrative  sup- 
port groups  are  often  filled  hy  promoting 
personnel  from  engineering  and  technical- 
support  staffs  or  operations  staffs.  For  this 
reason  alone,  the  toUI  nuclear  utility  man- 
power requirements  for  the  next  decade  will 
be  greater  than  shown  In  Table  IV.  In  addi- 
tlon.  it  Is  Important  to  realize  that  the  nu- 
clear utUlty  manpower  requirements  shown 
there  are  for  near  minimum  engineering 
and  technical-support  staffs  and  do  not  in- 
clude the  manpower  requirements  for  the 
functions  assigned  to  architect-engineers. 
NSSS  vendors,  technical  consultants,  and 
construction  management  organizations. 
Some  utlllttes  will  undertake  these  func- 
tions, and  the  total  nuclear  utility  man- 
power requirements  will  he  correspondingly 
larger. 

DiTcct-support  manpower  requiTements. 
Table  IV  summarizes  the  manpower  require- 
ments for  the  organizations  that  provide  di- 
rect support  In  the  design,  licensing,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  nuclear  power 
plants — namely,  architect-engineers.  NSSS 
vendors,  technical  consultants,  and  con- 
struction oianagement  organizations.  Al- 
though the  manpower  requirements  for  each 
type  were  developed  in  the  study,  only  the 
total  direct -support  manpower  requirements 
are  shown  in  Table  IV.  That  table  shows 
that  these  organizations  currently  have 
about  10.000  engineers  and  8,000  non-engi- 
neers involved  In  providing  direct  support 
for  the  design,  licensing,  construction,  and 
operation  of  nuclear  power  planta.  Aa  shown 
In  the  table,  about  9.500  additional  engineers 
and  8,400  additional  non-euglneers  must  be 


recruited  and  trained  by  these  organizations 
to  perform  direct-support  functions  In  the 
next  decade.  As  with  the  nuclear  utilities. 
the  number  of  personnel  to  be  recruited  and 
trained  Is  about  twice  the  number  currently 
trained  or  In  training.  Again,  the  manpower 
requirements  of  these  organizations  for  add!- 
tional  senior  management  and  administra- 
tive support  personnel  and  for  personnel  who 
do  not  provide  direct  support  for  nuclear 
power  plants  are  not  shown  in  Table  IV. 

Combined  nuclear  utility  and  direct-sup- 
port manpotcer  requirements.  Because  they 
will  be  competing  for  the  same  personnel  and 
using  the  same  training  resources,  the  com- 
bined nuclear  utUlty  and  direct-support 
manpower  requirements  for  the  next  dec- 
ade—shown  m  Table  IV— are  of  the  most 
concern.  The  table  Indicates  that  a  total  of 
almost  17.000  engineers  and  21.00  non-en- 
gineers must  be  recruited  and  trained  In  the 
next  decade  by  nuclear  utilities,  architect- 
engineers.  NSSS  vendors,  technical  consult- 
ants, and  construction  management  orga- 
nizations. The  most  serious  years  will  be  1676 
through  1978  in  which  more  than  2.000  addi- 
tional engineers  and  more  than  2,500  addi- 
tional non-engineers  must  be  recruited  each 
year.  These  personnel  are  needid  to  support 
firm  near-term  commitments  In  commercial 
operation  schedules. 

The  AKC  has  sent  to  Congress  proposed 
legislation  that.  If  enacted,  would  have  ss 
a  goal  shortening  the  total  time  to  review 
and  license  a  nuclear  power  plant  from  ten 
to  six  years.  However,  the  total  nuclear 
utility  and  direct-cupport  manpower  re- 
qulrements  would  not  be  affected  to  any 
great  extent.  If  a  shortening  of  the  licensing 
schedule  results  In  a  corresponding  Increase 
In  the  rate  at  which  plants  are  placed  In 
commercial  t^wratlon.  the  manpower  require- 
ments would  Increaae.  A  shortening  from  ten 
to  six  years  nearly  doubles  the  combined  re- 
quirement prior  to  commercial  operation 
shown  In  Table  n  remains  unchanged,  or 
possibly  increases. 


TABLE  IV.-C0M8INE0  NUCLEAR  UTILITY  AND  DIRECT-SUPPORT  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS  (1973-82) 


Nticresr  uliliHei 


EogJfiMring  and 

Opsritions  staffs         technical-support  Nuciaar  utilities 

(engineers/        jiafls  (eogineefs/  total  (engineers/ 

nonengineers)            nonengineers)  nonenginMrs) 


Oiract-iupport 

organiulions 

total  (engineers/ 

noneflgineers) 


Totsl  (enginsen/ 
noneaginnn) 


Tottl  tt»fu  1973 

Additional  for: 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 _ 

1979 _. 

19M 

19B1 

I9B2 ..„. 


ToUlthrouihI9B2.. 

AihflUffnal  through  1982... 


1, 265/4, 660 

150/600 
IBO/600 
260/840 
305/1. 120 
320/1, 240 
325/1. 300 
360/1.360 
365/1.420 
3a0/1.490 


395/185 
395/210 
440/220 
505/230 
530/240 
565/250 
510/260 
305/276 
520/280 


4. 550/5. 850 

545/785 
575/810 
700/1,060 
810/1. 350 
8S0/1. 480 
890/1. 550 
870/1.620 
870/1, 690 
900/1. 760 


10.040/7.950 

770/14S 

1,040/1,100 

1,465/1.445 

1. 515/1. 590 

1.305/1.170 

1,090/825 

8S5/6S0 

750/635 

750/635 


14,590/13,800 

1,315/1,130 
1,615/1.910 
2. 165/2,  SOS 
2,325/2,940 
2,155/2.650 
1,980/2,375 
1, 72S/2. 270 
1,620/2,325 
1.650/2,395 


910/14,620 
645/9,^ 


7.650^335 
4.365/2,145 


11.560/17,955 

7,010/12.105 


19,580/16,345 
9. 540/8, 395 


31.140/34.300 

16,550/20,500 


ADOinONAL  UANPOSVER  BequntcMEprTS 
In  addition  to  the  direct -support  organiza- 
tions, the  government  In  its  regulatory  role 
must  provide  several  other  key  functions. 
Currently,  an  estimated  l.OOO  engineers  per- 
form government  regulatory  functions  that 
directly  involve  the  design,  licensing,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  nuclear  power 
plants.  This  number  will  Increase,  It  Is  esti- 
mated, to  more  than  3,000  by  1982. 

Many  other  organizations  In  the  nuclear 
Industry  will  be  expanding  In  the  next  decade 
and  also  competing  for  the  same  personnel  as 
nuclear  utilities  and  direct-support  organiza- 
tions. For  example,  the  organizations  asso- 
ciated with  nuclear  research  and  develop- 
ment, Including  the  AEC,  the  fast  breeder 
reactor  progiam,  and  the  NSSS  vendors,  will 


all  expand  and  add  personnel  whose  func- 
tions are  not  directly  Involved  in  the  design, 
licensing,  construction,  and  operation  of  the 
nuclear  power  plants.  Conservatively,  these 
manpower  requirements  are  estimated  to  be 
about  5.000  over  the  next  decade. 

Finally,  this  study  does  not  attempt  to  esti- 
mate the  number  of  personnel  required  to 
replace  trained  personnel  who  are  promoted 
to  senior  management  and  administrative 
support  positions,  accept  positions  outside 
the  nxiclear  power  field,  or  retire  over  the 
next  decade.  ELstlmatlng  a  2%  percent-jwr- 
year  loss  would  mean  that  more  than  10,000 
trained  replacements  are  required.  Additional 
manpower  requirements  over  the  next  decade 
for  nuclear-trained  personnel  Indirectly  or 
directly  associated  with  the  nuclear  power 
plants  would  thus  be  more  than  15,000. 


The  manpower  requirements  of  nuclear 
power  plant  construction  contractors  and 
nuclear  suppliers  are  undoubtedly  much 
larger  than  those  of  all  the  organizations  so 
far  discussed  because  a  large  number  of 
these  personnel  are  required  for  each  nuclear 
power  plant.  During  1973.  an  estimated 
60.000  man-years  of  construction  craft  labor 
were  required  on  nuclear  power  plants;  In 
1983.  about  130.000  man-years  will  be  re- 
quired to  support  the  current  commercial 
operation  schedule.  The  manpower  require- 
ments of  nuclear  suppliers  are  estimated  to 
be  comparable.  Although  moat  of  these  per- 
sonnel do  not  require  extensive  nuclear 
training,  they  do  represent  a  major  simul- 
taneous manpower  requirement  that  con- 
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tributes  to  tbe  impending  nuclear  manpower 

crisis. 

COMPARISON    WITH    AEC   STtTOT 

The  conclusions  of  this  manpower  require- 
ments study  do  not  agree  with  those  of  the 
AEC  study  (WASH-1130  Revised)  in  several 
Important  aspects.  The  two  studies  show  re- 
sonabiy  close  agreement  on  the  manpower 
requirements  for  nuclear  utility  operations 
staffs.  The  AEC  study  used  a  single-unit  plant 
staff  of  77,  including  11  security  personnel. 
This  study  used  a  single-unit  plant  staff  of 
75,  but  security  personnel  are  not  Included 
because  they  do  not  require  significant  spe- 
cial nuclear  training  and  are  readily  available 
for  employment  at  the  time  they  are  needed. 
Thus,  this  study  used  a  plant  staff  of  75 
compared  to  66  for  the  AEC  study.  The  AEC 
study  took  credit  for  a  plant  staff  savings  of 
about  20  percent  for  multiple  units  at  the 
same  site.  No  savings  for  multiple  units  was 
taiEen  in  this  study  because  the  amount  of 
savings  being  achieved  in  practice  is  much 
less  than  20  percent  and,  with  increased  re- 
quirements for  quality  control  and  surveil- 
lance, tbe  plant  staff  may  be  closer  to  90 
than  75  In  the  near  future. 

The  two  studies  show  a  wide  discrepancy  In 
the  manpower  requirements  for  nuclear  util- 
ity engineering  and  technical-support  staffs, 
explainable  in  terms  of  the  difficulty  in  de- 
fining a  typical  size  for  such  staffs.  The  AEC 
study  used  120  man-years  of  headquarters 
management  and  technical  support  for  a 
single-unit  plant  prior  to  commercial  opera- 
tion and  27  man-years  per  year  after  com- 
mercial operation  and  included  the  func- 
tions of  five  defined  groups:  power  genera- 
tion, environmental  protection,  engineering 
and  construction,  quality  assurance,  and  se- 
curity. This  study  used  375  man-years  prior 
to  commercial  operation  and  25  man-years 
per  year  after  commercial  operation.  The  dif- 
ferences are  due  to  the  variation  in  the  over- 
all schedules  for  design,  licensing,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  used  In  the  two  studies. 
The  AEC  study  used  an  over-all  schedule 
showtog  about  five  years  between  site  selec- 
tion and  commercial  operation;  this  study 
used  a  schedule  showing  about  ten  years. 
Table  V  compares  the  results  of  the  two 
studies  regarding  nuclear  utility  manpower 
requirements. 

The  AEC  study  states  that  utilities  will 
face  sharp  competition  from  other  organiza- 
tions within  the  nuclear  industry  without 
estimating  the  requirements  of  those  other 
organizations.  This  study  shows  that  man- 
power requirements  of  these  other  organiza- 
tions are  as  great  as  those  of  the  utilities. 
souRcr.s  or  -niAiNEO  manpowte 

Nuclear  utilities  and  the  other  direct-sup- 
port organizations  have  replied  upon  three 
main  sources  of  manpower  to  support  the 
design,  licensing,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion of  nuclear  power  plants:  (11  conven- 
tional power  plant  personnel.  (3)  military 
(mainly  Navy)  nuclear-trained  personnel. 
and  (3)  direct  Inputs  from  universities  and 
community  colleges.  The  largest  portion  of 
the  current  engineering  and  technical - 
support  staffs  and  operations  staffs  of  nuclear 
power  plants  were  recruited  from  similar  po- 
sitions on  conventional  power  plants.  How- 
ever, substantial  numbers  of  personnel  who 
occupy  key  positions  of  on  these  staffs  re- 
ceived their  nuclear  training  In  the  military. 
particularly  In  the  Na\-y.  An  estimated  30 
percent  of  AEC-llcensed  operatort  at  nuclear 
utilities  are  experienced  Navy  nuclear  plant 
operators,  and  this  percentage  apptars  to  be 
increasing.  A  relatively  small  portion  of  cur- 
rent engineering  and  technical -support  staffs 
and  operations  staffs  of  nuclear  power  plants 
were  direct  Inputs  from  universities  and 
community  colleges. 


TABLE  V.-COMpARISOfi  OF  HUCUAR  UTILITY.  MANPOWER 
REQUIREMENTS 


Optralions  staffs 

Deutecit/ 
MC     Wlictney 
study        stiMit 

0(0]  support  stattt 

DeuBch; 

AEC       Whitney 

study           study 

1973 

I9«2 

Anaitioiui 
Ihrauih  IM2... 

5.496 
IG.311 

10.  SIS 

5. 925 
18.530 

12.605 

1,956 
4,726 

3.770 

4.475 
10.915 

6.510 

What  makes  the  Impending  manpower 
crisis  all  the  more  serious  Is  that  these  three 
main  sources  of  manpower  that  have  been 
relied  on  in  the  past  are  likely  to  provide 
fewer  Inputs  In  the  years  ahead.  First,  tbe 
number  of  conventional  power  plant  person- 
nel available  for  assignment  to  nuclear  power 
plants  u  likely  to  decline  In  the  next  10 
years.  In  many  utilities,  the  best  of  the  con- 
ventional power  plant  personnel  have  al- 
ready been  reassigned  and.  with  the  Increased 
requirements  for  conventional  power  plants 
In  tbe  next  10  years,  this  source  will  be  hard- 
er to  tap.  Secondly,  the  number  of  experi- 
enced Navy  nuclear-trained  personnel  avail- 
able to  the  nuclear  industry  is  likely  to  de- 
cline over  the  next  decade.  The  military  is 
facing  severe  budgetary  restrictions  and  Is 
placing  much  more  emphasis  on  tbe  reten- 
tion of  trained  personneL  In  the  past,  nu- 
clear utilities  have  been  able  to  minimize 
their  staffing  problems  by  recruiting  a  large 
number  of  experienced  Navy  nuclear -trained 
personnel-  These  personnel  will  not  be  avail- 
able In  sufficient  numtwrs  over  the  next  10 
years  to  meet  projected  needs.  Finally,  the 
direct-Input  source  Is  not  encouraging.  The 
annual  survey  of  tbe  Engineering  Manpower 
Commission  of  the  Engineers  Joint  Council  > 
showed  that  the  number  of  four-year  en- 
gineering degrees  granted  In  the  United 
States  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  de- 
clined to  43,429  bachelor's  degrees.  17.152 
master's  degrees,  and  3,687  doctor's  degrees, 
down  from  44.190.  17,356.  and  3,774.  respec- 
tively, for  1972.  Based  on  current  enrollments, 
these  will  decline  further  in  the  next  four 
years.  The  number  of  two-year  associate  de- 
grees in  engineering  technology  also  declined 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  to  9,040, 
down  from  9,084  in  1972.  The  number  of  en- 
gineers that  received  BS  and  MS  degrees  in 
nuclear  engineering  in  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  was  only  324  and  387.  respectively, 
for  the  entire  country.  Mechanical  engineers 
and  electrical  engineers  who  have  taken  nu- 
clear engineering  options  or  courses  are  also 
well  qualified  for  positions  with  nuclear  util- 
ities; unfortunately,  their  numbers  are  rel- 
atively small. 

COKCLUStONS 

Tbe  major  conclusion  of  this  study  la  that 
the  nuclear  Industry  is  facing  a  nuclear 
manpower  shortage  that  will  severely  limit 
the  country's  nuclear  power  program  unless 
steps  are  taken  immediately  to  correct  the 
situation.  The  bases  for  this  conclusion  are: 

Nuclear  utilities  must  recruit  and  train 
at  least  19,000  technical  personnel — 7.000 
engineers  and  12,000  nonenglneers — In  tbe 
next  10  years  for  the  engineering  and  produc- 
tion staffs  of  nuclear  power  piants  currently 
scheduled. 

Organizations  that  provide  direct  support 
to  nuclear  utilities  for  the  design,  licensing, 
construction,  and  operation  of  nuclear  power 


plants.  Including  architect-engineers.  NSSS 
vendors,  technical  consultants,  and  construc- 
tion management  organization  a.  must  recruit 
and  train  about  18.000  technical  personnel — 
10,000  engineers  and  8.000  non-engineers — in 
the  next  10  years  to  support  the  plants  cur- 
rently scheduled. 

The  total  additional  manpower  require- 
ment of  37.000  will  result  In  severe  competi- 
tion for  technical  personnel  among  utilities 
and  the  other  cvganizatlons  in  the  nuclear 
lndu£tr7.  In  fact,  utilities  will  be  recrmtlng 
from  each  other. 

Additional  nuclear- trained  personnel  are 
needed  to  replace  personnel  within  utilities 
and  organizations  furnishing  direct  support 
to  utilities.  Also  regtilatory  agencies  and  re- 
search organizations  will  be  expanding  dur- 
ing tbe  next  10  years.  Tbe  number  of  trained 
personnel  required  to  meet  these  require- 
ments is  estimated  at  more  than  15.000. 

The  three  main  sources  of  manpower  that 
have  been  relied  upon  in  the  past — namely, 
conventional  power  plant  personnel.  Navy 
nuclear-trained  personnel,  and  direct  inputs 
from  universities  and  community  colleges, 
will  all  provide  fewer,  not  more.  Inputs  in  the 
next  10  years,  and  will  not  be  able  to  satt&fy 
the  nuclear  Industry  requirements. 

Any  shortening  of  tbe  licensing  process  for 
nuclear  plants  can  only  serve  to  aggravate 
further  the  manpower  situation  in  the  short 
tenn.  The  proposed  shortening  from  ten 
years  to  six  years  would  nearly  double  the 
ntimber  of  nuclear -trained  personnel  re- 
quired. 

BOLUnOK    TO    THE    MANPOWES    CXXSIS 

Is  there  a  solution  to  this  problem? 
Increasing  the  output  of  engineers  and 
technical  graduates  from  universities  and 
community  colleges  would  provide  a  larger 
manpower  source  for  the  nuclear  Indtistir. 
However,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  e:q>and 
enroUmenta  significantly  in  a  abort  period 
of  time.  Most  of  the  public,  including  tbe 
universities  and  colleges  themselves,  still  be- 
lieve there  U  a  large  excess  of  engineers  and 
scientists  because  of  the  high  rat*  of  unem- 
ployment of  aerospace  enginegjtis  and  high- 
energy  physicists.  It  will  tak^lme  to  erase 
this  adverse  publicity  and  Interest  young 
people  In  the  nuclear  Industry. 

Providing  a  larger  source  of  manpower  does 
not  guarantee  that  the  utilities  woiild  get  an 
adequate  number  becatise  of  the  competition 
of  other  organizations  In  the  Industry. 

One  way  for  the  utilities  to  guarantee 
themselves  qualified  manpower  Is  to  intro- 
duce their  own  training  programs  for  engi- 
neers and  non-engineers.  A  recent  article* 
suggested  that  nuclear  utilities  develop 
broad  education  and  training  programs  de- 
signed to  attract  graduates  of  local  high 
schools.  Also,  a  considerable  number  of  en- 
gineers and  scientists  can  be  retrained  for 
positions  wltb  the  utlllttes  by  means  of  these 
In-house  training  programs.  An  added  bene- 
fit to  this  approach  Is  that  by  training  per- 
sonnel living  In  the  area  served  by  the  utility. 
tbe  utility  can  develop  a  more  stable  work 
force  less  likely  to  be  attracted  by  opportu- 
nities in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Another  related  approach  now  being  ac- 
tively pursued  by  a  few  utilities  Is  to  work 
with  area  colleges,  universities,  and  techni- 
cal schools  to  provide  special  academic 
training  programs  for  current  and  future 
employees.  These  utilities  then  provide  in- 
house  training  programs  In  specialty  areaa 
such  as  nuclear  power  plant  systema  and 
operations.  This  approach  also  has  tbe  ad- 
vantage of  attracting  personnel  who  live  in 
the  area  served  by  the  utility. 


iJobn  D.  Alden,  "Engineering  and  Tech- 
nology Degrees,  1973-73."  Engineering  Edu- 
cation. January,  1974. 


•R.  W.  Deutsch,  "Staffing  Nuclear  Plants," 
Power  Engineering,  September,  1973. 
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The  Navy  has  had  to  develop  a  full  ran^e 
of  education  and  training  programs  to  pro- 
Tide  the  necessary  qualified  personnel  to 
operate  and  maintain  nuclear  propulsion 
plants.  The  utuitles  should  take  a  lesson 
from  the  Navy  and  Initiate  similar  programs 
to  provide  for  their  manpower.  While  the 
introduction  of  such  programs  is  very  ex- 
pensive, the  ability  to  assemble  and  retain  a 
sufficient  number  of  qualified  personnel 
within  the  utility  salary  structure  will  more 
than  make  up  for  the  cost  of  training. 

At  the  present  time,  nuclear  utilities  spend 
about  I  percent  of  the  capital  coat  of  a  nu- 
clear power  plant,  or  about  $4  million  per 
plant,  on  training.  Most  of  this  training  la 
devoted  to  plant  operators  because  of  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  AEC  operator  licenses. 
If  nuclear  utilities  expanded  their  training 
budgets  to  about  2  percent  of  the  capital 
cost  of  a  plant  and  managed  their  training 
programs  properly,  they  could  have  in-house 
programs  and/or  programs  with  outside  edu- 
cational organizations  that  would  satisfy 
their  manpower  requirements  both  In  the 
near  term  and  for  the  future. 

Encineerino  Mantowxr  Needs:  A  SumvET 
(By  WUUam  E.  Wilson) 

In  1969  the  American  Nuclear  Society  con- 
ducted a  survey  for  the  Division  of  Nuclear 
Education  and  Training  (DNET)  of  the  U.S. 
.Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  the  technical 
manpower  needs  of  the  atomic  field.^  This 
study  Indicated  an  adequate  supply  of  nu- 
clear scientists  and  engineers  to  meet  the  de- 
mand at  that  time.  However.  In  1969  the 
supply  of  nuclear  engineers  at  the  MS  level 
was  below  the  projected  demand  while  the 
supply  of  nuclear  engineers  at  the  PhD  level 
exceeded  the  demand.  By  1972  the  situation 
had  changed  somewhat  according  to  the  best 
available  data. 

The  most  recent  data  compiled  by  the  U-8. 
Bureau  of  Labor  and  Statistics"  Indicates 
that  in  1971  the  private  sector  of  the  nuclear 
Industry  employed  about  27,600  englneers, 
The  BL&S  data  also  projects  that  1.700  new 
engineers  will  be  needed  per  year  In  the  nu- 
clear field  for  the  next  several  years,  about 
half  of  this  requirement  due  to  growth  and 
half  for  replacement  of  loss  due  to  attrition. 

A  recent  survey  bv  DNET  [WASH-1228 
(72)  1  "  Indicates  that  In  1972  there  were  1.- 
235  full-time  third-,  fourth-,  and  fifth-year 
undergraduates  enrolled  In  nuclear-oriented 
education  programs  In  the  United  States.  In 
addition.  912  Master's  degree  candidates  and 
70  doctoral  candidates  were  enrolled  in  nu- 
clear engineering.  In  1970-71,  the  65  insti- 
tutions having  nuclear  programs  graduated 
956  nuclear-oriented  engineers  (399  BS.  387 
MS.  and  170  PhD),  According  to  the  Engi- 
neering Manpower  Commission,  approxi- 
mately 18  percent  of  all  students  receiving  a 
BS  degree  In  engineering  enter  full-time 
graduate  study.  Applying  this  and  other  cor- 
rection factors,  .such  as  the  education  of 
foreign  nationals,  to  the  enrollment  data 
yields  approximately  800  nuclear-oriented 
engineering  graduates  per  year  to  meet  the 
BU:S  projected  demand  of  1,700  per  year,= 

In  order  to  establish  more  firmly  the  actual 
current  manpower  needs  of  the  nuclear 
power  field.  I  decided  In  November  1972  to 
conduct  a  nuclear -oriented  engineering  man- 
power survey  of  the  nuclear  power  industry. 
The  prime  motive  for  conducting  the  survey 
was  simply  to  assist  In  defining  the  direction 
that  the  nuclear  engineering  education  pro- 
gram at  Washington  State  University  should 
take.  I  fully  realized  that  It  would  not  be 
possible  or  practical  to  attempt  to  duplicate 
the  in-depth  survey  performed  bv  the  ANS- 
AEC.  I  also  knew  that  I  could  not  expect  to 
obtain  more  than  about  a  25  percent  re- 
sponse and  that  many  of  the  replies  would 
be  somewhat  mcomplete.  However.  I  felt  that 
I  could  at  least  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


responses  to  indicate  the  current  need  and 
attitude  of  the  nuclear  power  industry. 

About  100  "Nuclear-Oriented  Engineering 
Manpower  Survey"  forms  were  mailed  to  em- 
ployers in  the  nuclear  power  field.  Thirty- 
one  establishments  employing  5,821  engi- 
neers and  thus  representing  approximately 
20  percent*  of  the  nuclear  power  Industry, 
responded.  The  responses  Indicate  a  total  an- 
nual requirement  of  1,140  nuclear-oriented 
engineers  per  year  for  at  least  the  next  three 
years,  representing  an  employment  expan- 
sion rate  of  19.6  percent  for  the  responding 
segments  of  the  nuclear  power  Industry.  It 
Is  not  possible  to  accurately  scale  up  my  re- 
sults to  Include  the  entire  nuclear  Industry; 
however,  the  data  does  indicate  that  the 
need  is  probably  larger  than  the  BL&S  pro- 
jection. Summaries  of  the  employment  data 
obtained  from  the  respondents  are  shown  m 
Tables  I  through  V. 

T«8U    l.-SUMMARY    OF    NUCLEAR    POWER    INDUSTRY 
EMPLOYMENT  DATA 


Annual  empiOYment 
Current  increase' 

employ-  

Discipline  and  degree  ment     Nnmlnr       Percent 


N.L: 

e.s.. 

M.S.. 


455 


102.3 

91.5 


22.5 
22. 5 


Ch.E.: 
8.S.. 
I».S.. 


554 

140 


79.0 
4S.0 


M.E.: 
8.S.. 
M.S.. 


1,647 
422 


267.9 
82.3 


16.3 
19.5 


B.S.. 
MS.. 


136.7 
219 


12.5 
17.6 


C,E.: 
8S.. 
M.S.. 


422 

104 


73,4 
28,1 


17,4 
27,0 


Total,. 
Q.C.E.:- 
8S      .. 
MS 


115 
SO 


47.1 
23.0 


254 
4«.l 


Total-. 


R.LE.f 
B.S- 
M.S- 


62 
34 


32.9 
12.1 


53.1 
356 


ES.:' 
B.S.. 
M.S-. 


53 
29 


45. 6 
16.3 


86.0 
56. 2 


ToUls: 
H.S.. 
M.S- 


4.472 
1,349 


113.0 
327.0 


5.821      1.140.0 


18.2 
24.2 


-Reference  2  indiceles  that  in  1971.  27.600  enfineefs  were 
employed  in  the  atomic  energy  field. 

TABLE  ll.-SUMMARY  OF  NUCLEAR  UTILITY  CROUP 
EMPLOYMENT  DATA  ■ 


Current  - 


Annual  employment 
increase  > 


Discipline  and  degree       employment     Number       Percent 


N.  £.: 
BS„ 
MS.. 


Total.. 

CI1.E.: 

BS 

MS 

Total.- 


S6 

83 

21.3 
34.0 

38.1 
41.0 

139 

553 

39.8 

42 

4 

9.7 

0 

211 

0 

Annual  employment 
increase' 


Discipline  and  degree       employment     Number       Percent 


M.E.: 
BS., 
MS.. 


43.0 
8.0 


E.E.: 
BS..- 
MS.. 


525 
51 


49.7 
3.3 


9.5 
6.5 


C.E.: 
BS.. 
MS.- 


219 

26 


157 

3.0 


7.2 
11.5 


Q.C.E.: 
BS.. 
MS.. 


18.7 
0 


81.3 
0 


R.LE.: 
BS.. 
MS.. 


53 
3.7 


107.0 
92.  S 


E.S.: 
BS.. 
MS.. 


8.3 
33 


21.6 
20.6 


14.3 
32.1 


Total 

Total: 

BS 

MS 

Grand.. 


1.287 
240 


172.0 
55.0 


134 
22.9 


1.527 


'  16  utilities  responding,  wliose  numbers  ol  engineer?  em- 
ployed (see  totals  above)  represent  approximately  80  percent 
ol  the  nuclear  utility  group  (based  on  releience  2  statistics) 
_'  Ayerage_over  the  period  Irom  1973  to  1975.  _ 

TABLE  lil.-SUMMARY  OF  NUClFaR  STEAM  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 
MANUFACTURING  GROUP  EMPLOYMENT  DATA ' 

Annual  nniiioynNnt 
increase  > 


Current  - 


Discipline  and  degree      employment     Number       Percent 


N.E.: 
BS.. 


MS 

Total.. 


I8S  24. 0 

251  21.8 


12.9 
17 


Ch.  E.: 
BS.. 
MS.. 


263  26.7 

82  14. 0 


10.2 
17.1 


M.E.: 
8S.- 
MS.. 


Total.. 

E.E.: 

BS 

MS 

Total.. 

C.E.:      . 

BS 

MS. 

Total.. 

Q.C.t: 

BS 

MS 


794  77.3 

278  330 


9.7 
1L9 


1.072         110.3 


315  31.3  10.3 

82  10.3  12.6 


12.7 
7.0 


135 
250 


123  14.7 

25  5  7 


12.0 
22.8 


R.L.E.: 
BS.. 
MS.. 


51 
28 


7.3 
5  7 


E.S.: 

BS 

MS. 


Total.... 

ToUl: 
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Discipline  and  degree      employment     Numlier       Percent        Discipline  and  degree       employment     Numiier       Percent 


MS 

Grand.. 


2.600 


291.5 


11.2 


I  3  comt>8nies  responding,  whose  numbers  ol  engineers  em- 
ployed (see  totals  above)  represent  approximately  65  percent 
of  the  NSSS  manufacturing  group  (based  on  reference  2  sta- 
tistics). 

I  Average  over  period  from  1973  to  1975. 

TABLE  IV.-SUMMARY  OF  NUCLEAR  ARCHITECT-ENGINEER 
GROUP  EMPLOYMENT  DATA  > 


Annual  employment 
increase  s 


Oisnpiine  and  degree      employment     Number       Percent 


N.E.: 

BS 

MS 

Total 

ChE.: 

BS 

MS 

Total 

ME.: 

BS 

MS— 

Total 

tE.: 

BS.., 

MS 

Total 

C.t: 

BS 

MS 

ToUl 

Q.C.E.: 

BS..- 

MS 

T»l 

R1.E: 

BS 

MS 

Total 

IS: 

83 

MS 

Total 

Total: 

BS 

MS 

Grand. 


34 

30 

27.0 
16.0 

79.4 

53  3 

64 

43  0 

67  2 

13 
10 

16.0 
5  0 

23 

21.0 

91  3 

41 

30 

32.0 
150 

78.0 

' 

50  0 

71 

47.0 

11 

5 

19.0 
50 

16 

24.0 

150  0 

33 
34 

29.0 
16.3 

48  0 

67 

45.3 

22 
20 

27.7 
15  0 

75  0 

42 

42.7 

1 
0 

120 
0 

1 

12.0 

1  200  0 

10 
10 

22.0 
10.0 

220.0 

20 

32.0 

160.0 

165 
139 

184.7 
82.3 

111.9 
59.2 

304         267.0  87.8 


'3  firms  responding,  whose  numbers  of  engineers  employed 
(see  totals  above)  represent  approximately  12  percent  of  this 
group  (based  on  reference  2  statistics). 

Mverage  over  the  period  from  1973  to  1975 

TABLE  V.-SUMMARY  OF  FUEL  PROCESSING.  AEC,  AND 
SMAU  REACTOR  COMPONENT  MANUFACTURING  GROUPS 
EMPLOYMENT  DATA ' 


Annual  employment 
increases 

.  Current  — 

Disaplineanddegree      employment     Number       Peicent 

II.E.: 

21- 179         29.97  16.7 

"5 42        19.67  46.8 

'oHI 221        49.64  n^, 

Ch.L:  ==^^=^^=^= 

K- 236         26.63  11.3 

"S 44         26.0  59.1 

Tot" 280         54.63            195 

M.E.:  " 

S- 424       11564            27.3 

"^ 60         26.33            43.9 

''*'- 4M       141.97  213 


243 

36.67 
10.34 

IS  1 

26 

39l8 

47.01 

16.0 
1.84 

16 

11  5 

32 

17.84 

19  4 

.      —                  17 

13.67 
2.33 

3 

20 

16.0 

80  0 

.       ..                   5 

8.33 

2.67 

166  7 

7 

Il.O 

157  1 

14 

15.33 
3.0 

109  5 

3 

100.0 

17 

18.33 

107  8 

1,194(85.9) 

262.24 
92.18 

22  0 

19604.1) 

47.0 

.,. 1.390 

354.42 

25.5 

E.E.: 

8S 

MS 

Tolar 

C.E.: 
BS 

MS 

Total 

Q.C.E.: 

BS 

MS 

Total 

R.I.E.: 

BS 

MS 

Totar 

E^: 

BS 

MS 

Total 

Total: 

BS 

MS 

Grand. 


>9  comoanies  responding,  whose  numbers  ol  et^neers 
employed  (see  totals  above)  represent  spproximately  10  percent 
of  this  group  (based  on  reference  2  statistics). 

'  Average  over  period  from  1973  to  1975. 

In  addition  to  the  Information  on  the 
manpower  needs  of  the  nuclear  power  Indus- 
try, the  survey  also  provided  Information  on 
the  areas  of  academic  training  that  industry 
desires  engineers  to  receive.  A  summary  of 
the  degree  of  desirability  of  the  various  areas 
of  training  speclfled  by  the  survey  respond- 
ents ts  shown  in  Table  VI.  The  tabulated 
results  were  arrived  at  by  weighing  each  re- 
spondent's specl&catlons  by  that  respondent's 
emplojTnent  needs.  Thus,  Table  VI  would  In 
effect  be  the  specifications  for  the  nuclear- 
oriented  education  of  the  average  nuclear 
engineer  desired  by  the  segment  of  the  nu- 
clear power  Industry  that  responded  to  the 
survey. 

The  implications  of  Table  VI  for  the  field 
of  engineering  education  may  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  some  people;  however,  the  more  In- 
formed educators  are  well  aware  of  the  cur- 
rent needs.*  "^  Comments  from  many  of  the 
respondents  to  the  survey  indicate  that  In- 
dustry has  very  definite  Ideas  on  the  required 
content  of  the  education  of  an  engineer  for 
the  nuclear  power  field.  If  one  stops  long 
enot^h  to  consider  the  current  state  of  the 
nuclear  power  industry.  Table  VI  makes  good 
sense.  There  are  four  basic  segments  of  the 
nuclear  power  industry,  each  with  a  some- 
what different  viewpoint  and  set  of  needs; 
the  nuclear  fuel  processing  group,  the  nu- 
clear steam  supply  system  (NSSS)  design  and 
fabrication  group,  the  architect -engineer 
group,  and  the  nuclear  utility  group.  The  re- 
sponses received  from  the  first  two  groups 
more  or  less  indicate  that  their  needs  have 
in  the  past  been  adequately  met  by  tradi* 
tional  nuclear  engineering  education  pro- 
grams. On  the  other  hand,  the  needs  of  the 
remaining  two  groups  apparently  are  not  be- 
ing met  to  their  satisfaction. 
Table  VI. — Academic  training  for  nuclear- 

oriented  engijieers  in  order  of  importance 

as  desired  by  the  nuclear  power  industry 
Desirability  Subjects 

Required Nuclear  power  sys- 
tem safety  anal- 
ysis. 

Highly  desirable Heat  transfer. 

Fluid  flow. 
Systems  engineering. 
Radiation  control. 
KadlatloQ  shielding. 


Reactor  licensing. 

Fuel  technology. 

Quail tv  assurance. 
Desirable Fuel  cycle  analysis. 

En  vlronmen  tal     sci- 
ence. 

Power  system  anal- 
ysis. 

Radlochemlstry. 
Reactor  materials. 

Control  theory. 

Equipment   selec- 
tion. 
Nuclear  instrumen- 
tation 

Radiation  effects. 

Reactor  core  ilesign. 

Quality  control. 

Heretofore,  the  nuclear  power  industry  has 
been  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  long  research 
and  development  phase.  As  such,  the  indus- 
try required  engineers  who  were  R&D- 
orlented  and  experts  in  reactor  core  design 
and  analysis.  However,  the  nuclear  Industry 
is  now  coming  of  age,  and  the  primary  need 
is  for  engineers  to  design  and  build  nuclear 
power  plants.  The  respondents  In  the  nuclear 
power  plant  design  and  operations  segment 
of  the  nuclear  industry  indicate  that  the  en- 
gineers they  wish  to  employ  should  have 
training  in  such  areas  as  reactor  power  plant 
safety  analysis,  systems  engineering,  reactor 
licensing,  quality  assurance,  etc.  Because 
traditional  nuclear  engineering  education 
programs  of  the  past  were  geared  to  turn  out 
reactor  core  design  and  analysis  experts,  this 
type  of  program  will  not  meet  this  need. 
New  programs  geared  to  the  current  needs  of 
the  nuclear  power  Industry  are  needed.  To 
sum  up,  I  feel  that  the  nuclear  Industry 
today  is  saying  that  what  it  needs  are  engi- 
neers who  are  trained  to  cope  with  the  real 
world  of  nuclear  power  plant  design  and  op- 
eration, engineers  who  have  a  basic  under- 
standing of  the  ground  rules  of  the  game  as 
established  by  the  AEC  and  who  have  suffi- 
cient relevant  technical  education  to  dig  In 
and  actively  participate. 
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EXEMPTION  OP  CERTAIN  FORMS 
OP  ZINC  FROM  DUTY— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1T70 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  for  printing  to  HJt. 
6191. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  infoi-mation 
which  has  previously  been  made  avail- 
able in  connection  with  the  substance 
of  my  proposed  amendment.  The  Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  first  part  of 
my  amendment  involves  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  tuition  and  educational   ex- 
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Denses  paid  on  behaU  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  which  is  con- 
tained in  Senate  Report  93-987.  filed 
Julv  8. 1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
T*x  TR£*TM£rrr  of  TrmoN  and  Educational 

Expanses  Paid  on  Behalf  of  M&AtSERs  of 

TMK   Uxn'ORKED   SEBVICTS 

Preseot  law  (see.  117  ol  the  code)  pro- 
rtdes,  subject  to  certain  Ilmltattons  and 
quallficatlODS.  that  gross  income  of  an  In- 
dividual doea  noc  Include  amounts  re<:elred 
as  li  iicholarshlp  at  an  educational  institu- 
tion or  Ds  a  fellowship  grant.  This  provision. 
however,  does  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
amount  paid  or  allowed  on  behalf  of  an  In- 
dividual If  the  amount  represents  compen- 
sation for  past,  present,  or  future  employ- 
ment services,  or  In  certain  other  casea, 
such  as  where  the  studies  or  research  are 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  grantor.  In 
these  types  of  cases,  the  amounta  are  con- 
sidered aa  compensation  designed  for  serv- 
ices or  designed  to  accomplish  an  objective 
of  the  grantor  and  are  not  excludable  from 
gross  Income;  and  consequently,  these 
amounta  are  subject  to  tax  to  the  Individual. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  notified  the 
Department  of  Defense  In  response  to  Its 
request  for  a  ruling  that  the  tuition  and 
other  educational  expenses  paid  to  or  on  be- 
half of  participants  In  the  recently  insti- 
tuted Armed  Forces  Health  Professions 
Scholarship  Program  are  not  excludable 
from  the  Indlviduars  gross  income,  and. 
therefore,  are  subject  to  tax  and  withhold- 
ing. It  was  noted  that  under  this  scholar- 
ship prcgram  the  student  wa-s  required  to 
serve  a  prescribed  period  of  active  duty  wTth 
the  Armed  Forces  In  return  for  payment  by 
the  Government  of  certain  educational  ex- 
penses, such  as  tuition  and  fees,  books,  and 
other  related  expenses 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  raised  a 
question  about  the  effect  of  this  ruling  on 
the  siudents  under  the  Armed  Forces  Health 
Prolesslons  Scholarship  Program.  In  addlTion. 
although  the  ruling  only  specifically  applies 
to  this  program,  the  E>epartment  of  Defense 
has  expressed  a  concern  with  respect  to  Its 
other  *^ucatlonal  programs  where  there  are 
requirements  of  a  prescribed  period  of  active 
military  duty  or  some  other  service  or  obli- 
gation in  return  for  the  payments.  The 
Department  of  Defense  has  bubmltted  a  leg- 
islative proposal  dealing  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  "scholarship"  exclusion  provision 
with  respect  to  the  payments  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  tuition  and  other  educational 
expenses  of  a  member  of  the  uniformed  aerv- 
ices  attending  on  educational  Institution. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  Defense 
Department's  proposal  deserves  detailed  con- 
sideration. To  permit  the  time  for  this  con- 
sideration, the  committee  has  decided  to 
postpone  the  application  of  the  effect  of  the 
ruling  until  January  1.  1975.  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  Armed  Forces  Health  Profes- 
sions Scholarship  Program  but  also  of  other 
substantially  similar  educational  programs  of 
the  uniformed  services  fas  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury),  pending  a 
study  by  the  staff  of  the  effect  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  proposal  to  members  of  the 
uniformed  services.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
m!tt-ee  has  provided  that  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  Is  receiving  training  un- 
der the  Armed  Forces  Health  Professions 
Scholarship  Program  lor  any  other  program 
which  la  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  have  substantially  similar  ob- 
jectives) from  an  education  Instltutlcn 
will  not  be  subject  to  tax  oo  any  payment 
from  the  Government  with  respect  to  his  tui- 
tion and  certain  other  educational  expenses. 
Including  contributed  services,  accommoda- 
tions and  books.  (The  committee  Intends  that 
the  phrase  "substantially  Tilmilor  objectives" 
U  to  Include  any  undergraduate  or  gradu- 


ate programs  paid  for  by  appropriated  funds.) 
This  Is  applicable  to  whether  the  member  la 
receiving  the  educational  training  while  on 
active  duty  or  In  an  off-duty  or  inactive 
status,  and  without  regard  to  whether  a  pe* 
rlod  of  active  duty  Is  required  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receiving  the  educational  payments. 

The  provision  applies  with  respect  to 
amounts  received  in  calendar  years  1673  and 
1974. 

It  t^  estimated  that  this  provision  will  re- 
duce annual  Federal  Individual  Income  tax 
liability  by  less  than  610  mlUton  at  1973 
levels. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond part  of  my  amendment  involves  the 
taxation  of  forgiveness  of  Indebtedness 
income  with  respect  to  educational 
loans,  scholarship  programs  operated  by 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 
This  provision  would  treat  forgiven  stu- 
dent loans,  conditioned  upon  future  em- 
ployment, as  scholarships  excludable 
from  gross  income.  I  have  added  this 
proposal  at  the  urging  of  Senator  John 
V.  TrtTNEY  and  others  and  I  ask  unani- 
mou5  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  prepared  by  him  hi 
support  of  this  section  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
rtews  of  the  Treasury  Department  con- 
cerning this  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Statement  or  Senator  John  V.  Tonnxt  on 

POSTFONI.Vt  THT  TAXATION  OP  THE  POHCn^EN 

Portion  or  Educational  Loans 
Mr.  President:  In  a  little -noticed  action  of 
June.  1973.  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
decided  that  the  cancelled  portion  of  edu- 
cational loans  would  henceforth  and  retro- 
actively be  considered  taxable  income. 
abruptly  and  without  warning,  the  IRS  has 
begun  dispatching  tax-due  notices  that  have 
ranged  as  high  as  aiOOO  per  year  for  up  to  a 
maximum  of  three  years,  payable  within  30 
days. 

Of  course,  the  thousands  of  students  who 
contracted  for  national  defense  student 
loans,  national  direct  student  loans,  Armed 
Forces  Health  Professions  loans,  state  teach- 
ing and  medical  education  loons  and  law  en- 
forcement educational  loans  with  forgive- 
ness provisions  had  no  Idea  they  might  be 
hit  with  retroactive  tax-due  notices  dating 
back  3  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  IRS  ruling  Is 
contrary  to  Congressional  Intent  and  sub- 
versive of  the  purpose  of  these  loan  pro- 
grams. In  no  other  instance  does  the  Federal 
Government  give  with  one  hand,  take  away 
with  the  other.  Even  worse  than  the  ruling 
itself  Is  the  application  of  the  ruling  retro- 
actively and  without  notice. 

To  this  very  day.  students  and  loan  officials 
at  thousands  of  coUeges  and  universities  are 
unaware  of  the  tax  liability  the  IRS  has  de- 
cided will  be  associated  with  the  forgiven 
portion  of  educational  loans.  Since  the  IRS 
has  made  no  effort  to  inform  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  tax  time  bomb  contained 
In  these  loans,  the  first  a  recent  college  grad- 
uate learns  of  this  situation  is  the  day  the 
poetman  arrives  with  a  bill  for  several  year's 
back  taxes.  Adding  insult  to  injury  is  the 
fact  that  the  graduate  is  charged  interest  on 
the  back  taxes  he  or  she  did  not  even  know 
was  owed. 

This  is  on  example  of  OoTerzuDeiit  at  its 
absolute  worst. 

Thus  far.  the  IRS  has  decided  to  anforce 
Revenue  Ruling  73-256  In  only  a  handful  of 
Jurisdictions.  Congressman  Ike  Andrews  has 
Introduced  legislation  In  the  House  to  deny 
retroactivity  to  this  ruling.  As  of  today.  Con- 
grcssman  Andrews'  bill  has  143  cosponsors. 

The  amendment  that  Senator  Bennett  has 
graciously  sponsored  at  my  request  would 
prevent   the   enforcement   of  this   Revenue 


Ruling  until  December  31.  1975.  In  the 
meantime.  Congress  will  have  a  chance  to 
develop  and  enact  a  permanent  solution  to 
the  problem  caused  by  this  ruling. 

In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Long,  the  Treasury 
Department  acknowledged  that  a  substan- 
tial problem  exists  and  Treasury  endorsed 
the  amendment  being  offered  today  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

In  light  of  the  obvious  need  and  support 
for  action.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  this 
amendment  to  H  Jl.  6191 . 

Tms  Department  or  the  Tbeasust. 

Washtn^on.  D.C..  July  31.  X974. 
Hon.  Rttsscll  B.  Long, 

cnairman.  Committee  on  Finance,  t/JS.  Sen- 
ofe,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  CRAtauAN:  The  problem  of  the 
taxation  of  educational  loan  scholarship  and 
of  similar  work-related  training  and  educa- 
tion programs  operated  by  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments,  has  long  been  of  concern 
to  the  Treasury  Department.  We  are  present- 
ly preparing  for  submission  to  the  Congress 
a  proposal  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  which  would  In  large  part,  we  believe, 
resolve  the  present  law  statutory  obstacles  to 
resolution  of  the  problem.  We  hope  to  sub- 
mit this  proposal  In  the  near  future. 

However,  until  such  a  proposal  Is  submit- 
ted and  acted  upon,  we  would  support  the 
enactment  of  legislation  similar  to  that  Sen- 
ator Tunney  Intends  to  propose  as  an  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  8214,  and  which  you  forwarded 
to  us  by  letter  of  July  17,  1974.  The  amend- 
ment, which  Is  effective  through  December 
31,  1975.  would  treat  forgiven  students  loans, 
which  are  conditioned  upon  future  employ- 
ment, as  scholarahlps  excludable  from  groaa 
Income  under  section  117.  Senator  Tunney'a 
amendment  would  provide  time  for  Congress 
to  give  full  and  adequate  consideration  to  the 
complex  area  of  the  tax  treatment  of  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  and  provide  clear 
guidelines  for  determining  under  what  cir- 
cumstances such  payments  are  excludable 
from  the  gross  income  of  recipients. 
Sincerely  yoiuTi, 

FKXDoac  W.  Hickman. 
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CONStTMER  PROTECTION— AGENCY 
FOR  CONSUMER  ADVOCACY- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS   NOB.    1771.    1773,    1773,   AND   I7T4 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BEALL  submitted  four  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bUl  (S.  707)  to  establish  a  CouncU 
of  Consumer  Advisers  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  to  establish 
an  independent  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  and  to  authorize  a  program  of 
grants,  in  order  to  protect  and  serve  the 
interests  of  consumers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT   NO-    1777 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  707),  supra. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  RAIL  PAS- 
SENGER SERVICE  ACT  OF  WTO- 
AM  ENDMENT 

AMtNDMZWT  NO.  1775 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  biU  ^S.  3560)  to  amend  the  RaU 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT.  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.   1975— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1770 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  by 
order  of  the  Senate  of  July  5,  1974.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  ifor  himself,  Mr. 
Chiles.  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Hollincs, 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Bartlbtt,  Mr.  Nunn.  and 
Mr.  Hansen),  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  Jointly, 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  15572)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  for  space, 
science,  veterans,  and  certain  other  in- 
dependent executive  agencies,  boards, 
commissions,  corporations,  and  offices 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    17«g 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crawston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1749.  Intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bill  'S.  3394>.  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1974. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1937 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  September  5  and  again  on 
Tuesday.  September  10  and  Wednesday, 
September  11,  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Subcommittee  on  Railroad  Retire- 
ment will  hold  hearings  on  S.  3612, 
S.  2450.  and  S.  3522  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937.  The  hear- 
ings will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  4230, 
Dirksen  Office  Building. 

Persons  Interested  in  testifying  or  sub- 
mitting statements  should  notify  the 
subcommittee  at  248  Russell  Senate  Of- 
fice Biaiding,  telephone  225-2028. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  SHAMEFUL  EARNINGS  LIMI- 
TATION ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  now  I  have  been  speaking  out 
on  the  injustice  of  the  earnings  limita- 
tion of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
deprives  older  workers  of  their  benefits 
If  they  continue  working  upon  reaching 
the  age  of  65. 1  have  Introduced  a  bill.  S. 
3065.  which  would  completely  repeal  this 
provL'tlon  of  the  law  for  all  persons  aged 
65  and  older. 

Yesterday.  I  read  an  article  In  the 
Sunday  m.*igaEine  of  the  New  York  Times 
which  contains  a  penetrating  analysis  of 
how  this  restriction  of  the  law,  and  other 
equally  discriminatory  technicalities,  pe- 
nalize older  Americans  in  a  wav  that  no 
other  group  of  citizens  must  suffer. 

The  article  Is  appropriately  headed: 

If  you're  counting  on  Social  Security  for 
your  retirement  Income  one  day  count 
again— Catch  86. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  those  of  my 
colleagues  and  persons  among  the  gen- 


eral public  who  may  have  missed  this 
expose  of  the  shameful  treatment  of 
older  citizens  by  the  law  may  see  it.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  arti- 
cle. "Catch  65"  by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Alberts, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  of  August  4,  1974.  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Catch  65 
(By  Robert  C.  Alberta) 

This  Is  the  story  of  one  Imaginary  man — 
one  who  could  represent  a  few  xnllUon  of 
us — who  found  that,  contrary  to  tradition, 
America  Is  not  a  land  that  always  rewards 
the  ambitious  and  Industrious.  Not  after  a 
certain  age.  anyway. 

When  Jonas  Joanes  retired,  30  members  of 
the  department  turned  out  for  a  luncheon  In 
his  honor.  (Dinners  were  reserved  for  vice 
presidents  and  those  with  40  years'  service.) 
His  wife.  Ellen,  wearing  a  new  blue  dress  and 
a  corsage,  sat  at  the  head  table.  They  gave 
Joanes  a  set  of  goU  clubs  and  a  broken-down 
ladderback  chair.  (Reflnlshlng  furniture  was 
his  hobby,  and  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
the  aging  Jobless  need  hobbles.)  A  large  car- 
toon bore  the  slgnatiu^s  of  everybody  In 
Purchasing  except  a  Junior  clerk;  Joanes 
would  never  know  whether  the  man  was  ab- 
sent or  hostile. 

He  made  a  short  speech  that  began  with 
a  line  handed  down  from  the  last  two  re- 
tirement parties  he  had  attended:  "Beaching 
the  age  of  65"  (pause)  "Is  not  so  bad"  (pause) 
'when  you  consider  the  alternative"  (laugh- 
ter) .  In  a  conversation  afterwards,  one  of  the 
men  gave  him  some  advice:  "Don't  tell  peo- 
ple you're  busier  than  you  ever  were.  They'll 
think  you  weren't  worth  a  damn  when  you 
were  working."  The  head  of  Purchasing  ahot 
his  cuffs  and  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was 
2:15.  The  signal  waa  understood.  Everyone 
returned  to  the  office.  Everyone  but  Joanes 
and  his  wife. 

Joanes  was  not  exactly  planning  to  retire. 
Weeks  before,  he  had  Uned  up  another  Job: 
respectable  part-time  work  for  the  county 
hospital.  6  to  11  P.M.,  with  responsibility  for 
a  bit  of  bookkeeping.  It  was  not  that  he 
wanted  to  keep  busy;  he  would  have  been 
quite  happy  not  to  be  busy.  But  he  was  tak- 
ing a  sharp  drop  In  Income  and  he  needed 
the  money.  He  had  come  late  to  the  company 
and  his  pension  was  not  large.  Payments  on 
the  mortgage  would  run  another  six  years. 
The  house  needed  a  new  roof.  Its  tax  assess- 
ment had  doubled  In  1972.  The  loan  for  put- 
ting his  youngest  child  through  coUege  waa 
paid  off,  but  the  car  had  seven  more  pay- 
ments and  the  cost  of  everything  had  gone 
up,  including  his  share  for  keeping  his  motto- 
er-ln-law  In  WhltehaU  Manor.  With  the  com- 
pany pension,  about  MO  a  month  from  In- 
vestments, and  his  Social  Security,  he  and 
Ellen  had  figured  they  could  get  by  without 
selling  the  house.  Barely.  Ail  It  would  take 
was  the  part-time  Job  and  a  cutback  to  per- 
sonal luxuries,  such  as  the  weekly  dinner  at 
the  neighborhood  restaurant  and  the  week- 
ly calls  to  an  out-of-state  daughter  and  her 
children. 

From  the  local  Social  Security  people  bad 
come  a  letter  Inviting  Joanes  to  call  at  the 
regional  office.  The  letter  was  friendly.  It  be- 
gan: "The  Information  you  gave  us  when 
you  applied  for  a  Social  Security  number 
shows  that  you  will  soon  be  S6  years  of  age." 
He  was  pleased  that  his  Government  had 
made  the  first  move  and  had  remembered 
something  recorded  37  years  earlier.  In  the 
past,  others  had  written  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  birthdays,  but  never  two  months  In 
advance.  Aa  the  letter  suggested,  he  took 
with  him  Proof  of  Age  (birth  certificate). 
Proof  of  Military  Service  after  September  7. 
1939  (discharge  as  a  staff  sergeant  In  1B45), 
Proof  of  Earnings  (latest  forms  W-2  and 
1040).  and  Proof  of  Marriage   (marriage  li- 


cense and  an  even  more  Indisputable  piece 
of  evidence — Mrs.  Joanes). 

They  were  Interviewed  by  a  Mr.  Smith, 
claims  representative.  Mr.  Smith  was  young, 
perhaps  30.  relaxed  and  obviously  competent. 
For  him.  retirement  was  something  one  knew 
about,  but  did  not  take  Into  dally  reckon- 
ing. He  fiipped  through  documents  and  cards, 
quickly  accepting  proofs  of  age,  military 
service,  earnings  and  marriage.  Be  explained 
Medicare  protection  and  Its  ooet.  S30.10  every 
three  months.  He  told  Joanes  his  monthly 
cash  benefit  under  Social  Security  would  be 
«230.  He  explained  that  Joanes  would  get  a 
Certificate  of  Social  Insurance  attesting 
to  that  amount.  When  Mrs.  Joanes  turoad 
66,  he  said,  she  would  also  bave  rights 
and  responslblUties  under  Old  Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance. 

"Couldn't  we  call  It  something  more  cheer- 
ful?" Mrs.  Joanes  said.  Mr.  Smith  emUed. 
She  came  straight  to  the  point:  How  much 
would  she  get  at  65?  Mr.  Smith  explained: 
Her  Medicare  poyments  would  be  •20.10.  the 
some  as  her  husband's,  and  she  would  re- 
ceive the  same  benefits.  When  she  reached 
66.  she  would  get  a  Social  Security  check 
one-half  the  dollar  amount  of  her  husband's. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  could  elect  to  take 
her  Social  Security  benefits  at  age  Q2  (Mrs. 
Jo&nea  brightened),  in  which  case  she  would 
receive  ouly  80  per  cent  of  the  benefit  she 
would  have  received  at  65  (Mrs.  Joanes 
frowned). 

She  said  she  had  worked  In  a  real -estate 
office  for  six  years  and  so  would  naturally 
be  entitled  to  benefits  on  her  own  right.  She 
thought  she  would  put  in  for  her  pension 
next  year,  when  she  would  be  62.  She  pro- 
duced her  records. 

"Tou  would  do  better."  Mr.  Smith  sold 
after  examining  them,  "to  take  your  cosh 
benefit  on  your  husband's  account,  whether 
you  do  U  at  62  or  66.  It  wUI  be  considerably 
larger,  since  you  contributed  to  the  program 
for  only  six  years,  and  you  are  entitled  to  the 
highest  benefit." 

"Don't  I  get  both?" 

Mr.  Smith  smiled  again.  "No.  Mrs.  Joaoce. 
that's  not  the  way  It  works." 

"Why  doesn't  it?" 

Mr.  Smith  reached  for  a  loose-leaf  note- 
book labeled  "SSA  Program  Circular.  Public 
Information,"  turned  to  "Response  to  Pro- 
gram CrltlclKm,"  and  tapped  it  wlTJi  his 
fingers.  "There  ore  many  answers  to  yout 
questions."  be  said,  "but  the  main  reason  Is 
that  Congress  dldnt  write  the  law  that  way." 

"But  I  had  money  deducted  from  my  pay 
check  every  month  for  Social  Security,  and 
I  qualified." 

"Yea.  and  you  will  be  entitled  to  twnefits 
under  your  husband's  award." 

"Wouldn't  I  have  received  that,  the  same 
amount.  In  any  case?  I  mean,  even  if  I 
hadn't  worked  and  had  thow  deductions?" 

"Tes.  that  is  true  It's  rather  compUcated. 
Mrs  Joanes,  but  you  must  realize  that  bene- 
fits refiect  the  family  situation.  The  amount 
of  cash  benefits  Is  paid  in  t«rm5  of  a  family." 

"But  we  were  taxed  as  Individuals,  not'as 
a  family.  My  husband  and  I  were  each  paying 
a  Social  Security  tax  for  six  years.  Now  we 
are  to  get  one  benefit  as  a  family.  It  looks  to 
me  like  individual  when  you  pay.  family 
when  you  coUect." 

Mr.  Joanes  touched  his  wife's  hand. 

She  said:  "I  don't  see  why  I  can't  get  re- 
duced benefits  at  62  on  my  own  account,  and 
then  transfer  when  I'm  65  to  my  husband's 
account  and  cet  mv  full  shore  of  his  benefit. 
We  both  paid  for  It." 

"You  would  be  transferred  to  your  hus- 
band's account,  because  It  is  larger,  but  you 
wUI  always  got  a  benefit  that  Is  BCtuarlany 
reduced.  The  rule  Is,  when  a  woman  under 
65  !b  eUglble  for  cash  benefits  both  tn  her 
own  right  and  In  her  husband's,  she  cannot 
apply  for  Just  one  of  those  benefits;  when 
she  has  applied  for  one  benefit — either  one — 
she  Is  deemed  to  have  applied  for  both.  This 
means  that  if  a  wife  elecU  to  take  an  old- 
age — excuse  me — a  Social  Security  cash  ben»* 
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tit  of  80  per  cent  In  her  own  right  before  age 
65.  then  she  cannot  get  a  full  benefit  when 
she  becomes  eligible  for  her  wife's  benefit  at 
age  B5.  Is  that  clear?" 

"It  s  clear,  and  I  consider  It  discrimination 
against  women."  She  took  a  deep  breath.  "I 
must  insist  on  having  my  money  back.  I  am 
willing  to  forget  about  the  Interest  It  might 
have  earned." 

"I'm  afraid  the  Social  Security  Act  does 
not  provide  for  that."  Mr.  Smith  was  patient; 
he  had  clearly  been  over  this  ground  before. 
"Well,  I  think  the  Government  should  be 
ashamed  of  Itself  to  take  money  for  some- 
thing, and  not  deliver  it,  and  then  refuse  to 
give  back  the  money.  It  appears  to  me  that 
millions  of  women  In  this  country  are  work- 
ing and  having  billions  of  dollars  deducted 
from  their  wages  for  Social  Security,  and 
they  will  never  get  anything  for  their 
money." 

"The  family  in  which  both  the  husband 
and  wife  work  may  Indeed  pay  more  in  Social 
Security  contributions  than  the  family  in 
which  only  one  worka,  but  It  also  has  Im- 
portant advantages  over  the  family  with  one 
earner." 
"Such  as?" 

"If  both  the  husband  and  wife  work,  both 
have  retirement,  disability  and  survivor's 
benefit  protection  based  on  their  own  earn- 
ings. That  Is  not  the  case  where  only  one 
spouse  works." 

"But  both  families  do  get  the  same 
amount,  don't  they?"  she  said.  "The  wUe 
who  works  all  her  life  and  has  to  pay  a 
Social  Security  tax  really  Is  no  better  off 
than  the  wife  who  has  never  worked  outside 
the  home  and  has  never  paid  one  cent  to- 
wards Social  Security.  Does  Gloria  Stelnem 
know  about  this?" 

Mr.  Smith  sighed.  "I  imagine  she  does. 
Mrs.  Joanes."  He  paused  a  moment  to  reflect, 
then  coatlQued  lu  a  somewhat  lower  voice. 
"Look.  I  have  a  sister.  She's  a  Certified 
Public  Accountant,  self-employed,  running 
her  own  business.  Her  husband  Is  an  archi- 
tect, also  self-employed.  Each  of  them  la 
paying  7.9  per  cent  self-employed  contrlbu* 
tlon  ozx  earnings  up  to  $13^200,  That's 
Sl,042  a  year  for  her  and  It's  81,042  a  year  for 
him.  It's  ta.OM  for  both.  You  say  'Social 
Security'  to  my  sister,  and  she  climbs  right 
up  the  wall.  So  I  know  how  you  feel." 

Be  turned  to  Joanes.  "I  should  have  ex- 
plained earlier  that  you  don't  need  to  re- 
tire  cfimpletely  to  get  your  cash  benefits." 
Joanes  looked  puzzled.  His  confusion  might 
have  been  explained  by  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Joanes  was  muttering,  "Individual  when  you 
pay.  family  when  you  collect."  "Is  that  good?" 
be  iisked. 

"If  you  Intend  to  supplement  your  cash 
benefit  by  earned  Income  on  a  continuing 
basis,  you  may  do  so  up  to  s  certain  amoimt 
without  any  reduction  in  your  monthly 
checks." 
"How  much?" 

"You  may  earn  up  to  9300  a  month,  or 
S2,400  a  year." 

Joanes's  puzzlement  had  turned  to  alarm. 
"Would  you  go  over  that  again  please. 
slowly?  My  wife  Is  going  to  hold  me  person- 
ally responsible  for  whatever  the  law  says,  so 
I  better  get  it  right."  When  he  saw  that 
M^s.  Joanes  laughed,  Mr.  Smith  smiled. 

"To  put  It  another  way,  no  cash  benefits 
are  payable  if  you  continue  to  work  and 
your  earnings  . . ." 

"Well,  I  certainly  do  Intend  to  continue 
to  work.  I'm  not  delighted  at  the  Idea,  but 
Mrs.  Joanes  and  I,  we've  both  grown  fond  of 
eating." 

*■.  .  .  If  your  earnings  exceed  a  certain 
amount.  You  may  earn  up  to  82,400  a  year, 
as  I  said,  without  being  deprived  of  any  cash 
benefits. '■ 

"I  may  earn  up  to  $2,400  a  year." 
"That's  gross  earnings,  before  taxes.  Now. 
for  each  dollar  you  earn  above  S3.400,  your 
cash  benefit  wUl  be  reduced  by  50  cents." 
"By  50  cents." 


"But  If  there  are  any  months  In  which 
you  do  not  earn  8300.  or  do  not  perform  sub- 
stantial services  as  a  self-employed  person, 
you  are  entitled  to  the  full  cash  benefit  for 
that  month,  regardless  of  your  total  eartilngs 
for  the  year." 

"Pull  cash  benefits  for  that  month."  There 
was  a  pause.  Joanes  shook  himself.  "In  other 
words,  what  you're  telling  me  la,  if  I  work  at 
what  you  call  substantial  wages,  I  will  lose 
my  Social  Security  pension." 

"I'm  afraid  to  ask  this."  Mrs.  Joanes  said, 
"but  If  my  husband  loses  his  pension  because 
he  works,  what  happens  to  my  pension?" 

"Payment  of  the  spouse's  cash  benefit  Is 
dependent  on  payment  of  a  cash  benefit  to 
the  wage  earner." 

"Does  that  mean  I  don't  get  my  pension 
either?" 

"If  your  husband  earned  more  money  than 
Is  permitted  under  the  retirement  earnings 
limitation,  your  cash  benefit  would  be  re- 
duced or  stopped." 

'"Next  Monday  morning  at  9  o'clock,"  Mrs. 
Joanes  said.  "I  am  going  to  chain  myself  to 
the  iron  fence  In  front  of  the  White  House 
and  hold  up  a  sign  exposing  this  Injustice 
to  women." 

"I  think  this  is  outrageous,"  Joanes  said. 
"I  want  to  work.  I  need  to  work.  I  have  a  Job 
that  needs  to  be  done  and  not  everybody  can 
do.  What  this  does,  it  discourages  me  from 
working.  It's  a  violation  of  something 
of  the  .  .  ." 

"Of  the  Puritan  work  ethic?"  Mr.  Smith 
suggested. 

"Yes,  that.  And  of  ordinary  common  sense. 
Suppo6e  I  take  this  Job.  I  can  earn  8300  a 
month,  but  after  that,  I  begin  to  lose  8230: 
OS  soon  as  I  have  earned  8460  I  lose  It  all. 
On  top  of  that  the  Social  Security  8330  was 
tax-free,  and  I  have  to  pay  income  tax  on 
the  money  I  earn." 

"I  don't  know  how  much  you  expect  to 
earn."  said  Mr.  Smith,  "but  let  me  point  out 
to  you  that  In  order  to  lose  all  of  your  So- 
cial Security  cash  beneOt  you  would  have 
to  make  more  than  8660  per  month.  That's 
a  substantial  Income." 

"Not  so  substantial  anymore."  said  Joanes. 
"But  that's  not  the  point.  I  am  expected  to 
work  at  the  going  market  wage  for  the  first 
8300  each  month.  Then  I'm  supposed  to  take 
a  big  cut  and  continue  to  work  at  less  than 
the  going  wage." 

"Your  wage  remains  the  same  in  any  case, 
Mr.  Joanes.  You  have  simply  not  retired. 
Social  Security  Is  not  designed  or  financed 
as  a  pension  system.  It  never  was.  It  is  insur- 
ance against  a  substantial  loss  of  income  due 
to  retirement,  death  of  spouse  or  disability." 
"But  I've  Just  had  a  substantial  loss  of 
earnings  due  to  retirement.  I  can't  live  on 
Social  Security." 

"Nevertheless,  you  must  meet  the  retire- 
ment earnings  test.  You  should  notify  us 
promptly  If  you  go  to  work  for  wages  of 
more  than  8200  a  month  and  If  you  expect 
your  yearly  earnings  to  exceed  $3,400.  If 
you  do  not  notify  us.  you  ore  subject  to  a 
possible  penalty  of  at  least  one  month's  ben- 
efit. You  will  be  required  to  make  a  declara- 
tion of  estimated  earned  Income  each  year 
until  you  are  72.  When  you  reach  72.  there 
Is  no  longer  any  restriction  on  the  amount 
you  may  earn." 

"I  can  hardly  watt,"  Mrs.  Joanes  said. 
"Why  72?"  Joanes  asked.  "Why  not  63.  or 
97.  or  65?  And  why.  if  It's  wrong  for  me  to 
earn  money  and  get  my  Social  Sectirlty  pen- 
sion when  I'm  65.  why  does  It  become  all 
right  when  I'm  72?" 

'•That's  the  way  the  act  was  written."  Mr. 
Smith  said.  "At  first,  the  earning  restric- 
tions did   not  end  at  all,  not  at  any  age. 
Then  the  age  was  set  at  75.  and  later  It  was 
lowered  to  72.  Some  people  believe  the  age 
will  be  lowered  again  some  day." 
"When  was  It  lowered  To  727" 
•In  195S,  I  believe  It  was." 
Mrs.  Joanes  looked  at  her  husband.  "Theyll 
lower  It  again  the  week  you  turn  72." 


"So,  for  the  next  six  years.  If  I  work  at 
this  Job."  Joanes  said.  "I  get  no  Social  Se- 
curity pension.  Is  the  amount  I  receive  at 
72  larger  because  of  the  su  years  when  I 
don't  get  anything?" 

"If,  after  65.  you  receive  no  cash  benefits, 
then  the  benefit  you  will  receive  at  73  wUi 
be  increased  by  one-twelfth  of  1  per  cent  per 
month,  for  a  possible  Increase  of  l  per  cent 
for  each  year  you  worked  after  65." 

"So  I  will  get,"  (Joanes  scratched  some 
figures).  $13.80  a  month  more  In  return  for 
losing  my  pension  for  six  years.  8166  a  year 
for  whatever  years  are  left.  Not  enough." 

"That  Increase  toay  also  be  considered  a 
partial  compensation  for  the  continued  pay- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  contribution." 
"Did  I  hear  you  say  ...  I  thought  I  heaid 
you  say  'continued  payment  of  the  Social 
Security  contribution.' " 

"The  contribution  on  earnings  after  6S 
does  continue  at  the  usual  rate." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  I  have  to  keep 
on  paying  the  Social  Security  tax  for  six 
more  years,  until  I'm  72,  for  a  pension  Fm 
not  getting?  You've  got  to  be  kidding," 

"The  contribution  on  earnings  does  not 
end  at  72.  It  continues  as  iong  as  there 
is  an  earned  Income,  regardless  of  age." 

Joanes  oaade  some  more  calculations.  "I  go 
to  work  and  earn  82,400. 1  pay  a  Social  Secu- 
rity  tax  of,  say.  8140  on  It.  I  earn  another 
82,400.  I  pay  another  $140  In  tax,  and  my 
Social  Security  pension  Is  reduced  by  81,200. 
So  the  additional  $2,400  In  income  brings  roe 
only  81.060.  That's  a  tax  rate  of  nearly  60  per 
cent.  And  on  top  of  that  I  have  to  pay  a  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  and  a  State  Income  ux  on 
what  I  earn." 

"Your  figures  are  approximately  correct, 
Mr.  Smith  said.  "The  tax  rate  on  your  exam- 
ple is  55.8  per  cent.  I  should  point  out  that 
the  earnings  limitation  applies  only  to  earned 
Income — wages,  salary  and  net  income  from 
self-employment.  If  you  have  a  private  pen- 
sion or  other  noneamed  Income,  they  do  not 
count  as  earnings  for  Social  Security  pur- 
poses." 

"What  other  kind  of  Income?" 
"Interest  on  savings  accounts.  Income  from 
annuities.  Gain  from  sale  of  capital  assets, 
gifts  or  Inheritances.  Rental  Income  from 
property  you  own.  Investment  Income  in  the 
form  of  dividends  on  stocks,  bonds,  and  so 
forth." 
"Those  don't  count." 

"Not  unless  you  happen  to  be  a  real-estate 
dealer  or  a  dealer  in  securities.  In  which  case 
special  rules  apply." 

"I  could  receive  $1,000  a  month  and  divi- 
dends and  Interest  and  ftHl  get  my  Social 
Security  pension?" 
"Yes." 

"Could  I  get  $5,000  a  month?" 
"There  Is  no  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
unearned  mcome  In  calculating  Social  Secu- 
rity cash  benefits." 
"Only  on  wages." 

Mr.  Smith  leafed  through  "SSA  Program. 
Public  Information."  "Some  people  favor  a 
retirement  Income  test,  as  wcii  as  an  earn- 
ings test,  under  which  a  beneficiary  would 
lose  all  or  part  of  his  cash  benefit  If  he  re- 
ceives substantial  payment  from  his  sav- 
ings, lnve«tment9,  pension  and  so  forth." 

"I'm  not  In  favor  of  either.  I  don't  think  It 
should  be  any  business  of  the  Social  Security 
office  how  much  I  earn  or  how  much  I  get 
from  investments,  any  more  than  U  Is  of 
the  Insurance  company  that  pays  my  com- 
pany pension.  But  If  youTe  going  to  have  any 
llmiutlon  at  all.  why  should  it  be  on  wages 
alone?  Why  do  you  penalize  people  who  work 
for  wages  and  favor  the  well-to-do  or  the 
wealthy,  or  the  children  of  the  wealthy,  who 
are  In  free  with  their  rents  and  interest, 
dividends  and  capital  gains  and  oil  royalties?' 
Mr.  Smith  read  aloud  from  his  notebook. 
"  'If  the  benefits  were  cued  to  the  total 
amount  of  Income  a  person  has.  It  would 
no  longer  be  a  retirement  program;  It  would 
be  a  welfare  progfram.  Changing  the  retire- 
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ment  test  to  an  Income  test  could  seriously 
discourage  Individual  thrift.' " 

Mrs.  Joanes  snorted.  Mr.  Smith  continued: 
"  'Why  should  the  Social  Seciu-ity  contribu- 
tions paid  by  workers  and  employers  be  In- 
creased, in  order  to  pay  benefits  to  people  not 
retired  and  who  In  many  cases  are  earning 
as  much  as  they  ever  did?"  "  He  turned  a 
page.  "  Many  elderly  people  do.  In  fact,  face 
ftnanclai  difficulty.  However,  elimination  of 
the  retirement  earnings  test  Is  not  the  way  to 
deal  with  the  financial  problems  faced  by 
the  elderly.  This  would  result  in  paying  ben- 
efits to  a  small  minority  of  beneficiaries  who 
are  already  working  and  earning  substantial 
amounts.  The  vast  majority  of  aged  bene- 
ficiaries do  not  work.  Almost  all  of  them 
either  do  not  work  or  caxuiot  work  or  can- 
not find  Jobs.  The  way  to  help  these  people 
is  through  general  SDclal  Security  program 
Improvements  which  are  applicable  to  all 
Social  Security  beneficiaries.'  " 

•'I  think  somebody  up  there  doesn't  like 
those  bad  citizens  who  are  working  hard  and 
earning  substantial  amounts."  Mrs.  Joanes 
murmured  to  her  husband.  Mr.  Smith  turned 
several  pages  and  read  another  passage.  "Crit- 
icism of  the  test  Is  generated  mainly  by  a 
relatively  small  minority  of  beneficiaries 
who  are  affected  by  the  test — many  of  whom 
are  earning  as  much  as  they  ever  did.'  " 

"How  small  is  a  'small  minority'?"  Joanes 
a.<)lved. 

"The  Commissioner  estimates  that  about 
1.5  million  elderly  persons  are  affected  by  the 
retirement  earnings  test.  Senator  Goldwater. 
who  opposes  the  test,  believes  it  is  as  many 
85  2  5  million." 

"This  Is  a  small  minority?"  Joanes  said. 

■I  told  you  we  should  have  voted  for 
Goldwater,"  Mrs.  Jones  said. 

"Frankly.  I  don't  think  anyone  knows  how 
many  people  are  adversely  affected.  In  the 
sense  that  they  are  actually  losing  benefits 
because  they  work,  or  are  not  doing  work 
they  otherwise  would  be  doing,  or  how  many 
are  doing  how  much  work  they're  not  report- 
ing 

"It's  important  to  understand,  however, 
that  the  great  majority  of  people  get  more 
out  of  Social  Security  than  they  put  In." 

"Except  those  who  stay  healthy  after  age 
66,  continue  to  work  at  substantial  wages, 
keep  on  paying  the  Social  Security  tax,  and 
don't  reach  the  age  of  106." 

"Possibly.  Those  who  benefit  most  are  the 
special  groups  that  need  It  most,  such  as 
disabled  workers  and  their  dependents,  the 
handicapped,  those  brought  Into  the  program 
under  a  minimum  benefit  or  a  weighted 
benefit  formula  and  widows  with  children 
uader  18 — under  23  if  they're  In  college. 

"There  has  been  a  continuing  effort  to  give 
the  program  social  adequacy  and  to  have  It 
make  a  meaningful  contribution  to  the  sup- 
port of  those  In  need.  Por  example,  the  Sup- 
plementary Security  Income  program — S.SJ. 
— that  went  into  effect  this  year.  It  has  re- 
placed old-age  assistance — 0-A.A. — the  wel- 
fare program  for  older  persons  formerly  ad- 
ministered by  the  states.  It  guarantees  a 
minimum  level  of  Income,  $146  a  month  for 
an  Individual,  or  $319  for  a  couple,  for  all 
elderly  people  who  pass  Income  and  resource 
tests." 

"Whether  or  not  they  have  made  contri- 
butions and  qualified  for  Social  Securltr 
benefits?"  Joanes  asked. 

"Yea." 

"  'Social  adequacy'  Is  fine,"  he  said,  'but 
I  wish  you  wouldn't  do  It  with  the  money 
I  paid  in  for  my  Social  Security  pension.  If 
Congress  wants  to  make  this  a  public  assist- 
ance program  and  relieve  the  states  of  their 
welfare  burden,  shouldn't  they  do  It  with  tax 
money  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  In- 
stead of  money  deducted  from  payrolls  for 
Social  Security  benefits?" 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Smith  glanced  at  his 
watch.  'Tm  afraid  we've  been  taking  a  lot 
of  your  time."  Joanes  said. 

"Not  at  all.  It's  Important  that  you  both 
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understand  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Social  Security  program.  And  as  the 
Commissioner  often  says,  we  are  always  In- 
terested to  hear  the  views  of  the  public  and 
the  people  we  serve." 

Joanes  stood  up.  He  cocked  his  chin.  He 
spoke  not  so  much  to  Mr.  Smith  as  to  tbe 
world.  "Well,  tell  the  Commissioner,  If  he's 
Interested,  that  I  think  the  Government  is 
singling  out  people  between  65  and  72  to 
impose  on  them  the  heaviest  tax  rate  In  tbe 
nation — to  penalize  them  with  a  tax  that  no 
other  group  of  citizens  pays.  I  think  those 
people  should  be  encouraged  to  work  and 
generate  taxable  Inoome  Instead  of  tigging 
tbe  system  to  keep  them  from  working. 

"I  think  It's  impossible  for  you  to  justify 
double  taxation  on  a  working  husband  and 
wife,  when  they  generally  get  no  more  for 
their  extra  burden  than  families  with  one 
earner.  I  think  the  discrimination  against 
womien  m  this  matter  Is  shameful,  and  I'm 
amazed  that  they  submit  to  It. 

"I  think  It's  atrocious  to  make  workers 
over  65  continue  to  pay  a  Social  Security 
'contribution'  so  as  to  provide  them  later 
with  a  pension  they've  already  paid  for  and 
aren't  getting.  If  a  private  company  tried  a 
rip-off  like  that.  Congress  and  three  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
screaming  bloody  murder  and  they  would 
have  It  In  court  on  Monday  morning." 

"You've  been  very  obliging,"  Mrs.  Joanes 
said.  "Thank  you."  They  shook  hands  and 
left. 

After  some  deep  thought  and  much  writ- 
ing of  figures.  Joanes  decided  to  give  up  his 
Job  at  the  county  hospital  and  accept  his 
Social  Security  payments.  He  expanded  his 
cellar  workshop  and  began  a  modest  part- 
time  business  In  repairing,  refinlshlng  and 
occasionally  selling  antique  and  seml- 
antlque  furniture.  He  did  not  advertise,  he 
wrote  no  bUls  or  receipts,  and  be  conducted 
his  dealings  In  cash. 


CARL  VINSON'S  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  'ormer  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was 
recently  interviewed  by  Air  Force  Maga- 
zine, and  the  intcr\iew  was  published 
in  the  magazine's  August  issue- 
Mr.  Vinson  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  50  years,  and  was  chaii- 
man  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee 14  years,  and  chairman  of  the  old 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  for  16  years. 
As  chairman  of  these  two  very  important 
standing  committees  of  Congress.  Mr. 
Vinson  played  a  leading  role  in  develop- 
ing a  defense  system  that  has  insured 
our  Nation's  security  and  well-being  In 
times  of  war  and  peace. 

Although  Mr.  Vinson  has  retired  from 
Congress  and  makes  his  home  at  Mlll- 
edgevllle.  Ga..  we  value  very  highly  his 
observation  and  counsel  on  matters  of 
national  security.  I  read  his  interview 
with  a  great  deal  of  Interest,  and  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
terview, along  with  a  personal  profile  of 
Mr.  Vinson  by  Mr.  Stockstill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Air  Porpe  magazine.  August  19741 

The  View  Fbom  'b/Oi.iXDCtxxix,,  Qa. 

(By  Louis  B.  StockstlU) 

"Intelligence,  and  reflection,  and  fudgynent 

rest  in  old  men.  and  if  there  had  been  none  of 

them,  no  states  could  exist  at  all." 


The  words  are  those  of  Cicero,  and  we  find 
them  maryctousiy  appropriate  to  introduce 
the  following  tnterview  with  Carl  Viruon, 
the  eldest  elder  statesman  extant  in  the  field 
of  national  security.  Readers  of  this  magC' 
zine  tcill  remember  the  interviewer.  Lou 
StockstiU,  hesf  for  his  article  "The  Forgotten 
Americans  of  the  Vietnam  War."  In  our  Octo- 
ber 1969  issue,  which  told  for  the  first  time 
of  the  shameful  treatment  of  American 
POWs  in  Southeast  Asia  and  set  of]  a  series 
of  reverberations  that  eventually  resulted 
in  the  return  of  those  who  survived  In  his 
former  capacity  as  editor  and  congressional 
eorreipondent  of  the  Armed  Forces  Journal. 
StockstlU  came  to  know  Carl  Vinson  well,  as 
a  news  source  and  as  a  friend. 

We  thought  it  appropriate  that  StockstiU 
go  to  MilledgeiHlle,  Ga..  to  see  how  the  first 
and  longtime  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  now  views  the  kinds  of 
problems  he  had  been  so  adept  at  solving 
in  past  years. — The  Editors 

Q.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  more  than  fifty 
years  lu  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves,  you 
have  now  been  In  retirement  for  ten  years. 
StiU,  I  imagine  that  in  your  leisure  time,  you 
continue  to  reflect  on  many  of  the  current 
Issues  of  national  defense. 

A.  Now,  Lou,  you  know  that  an  old  man, 
out  of  public  office  for  ten  years,  should  be 
seen  very  Uttle.  if  at  all,  and  heard  even  lew- 

Q.  In  yoiu-  case,  Mr.  Vinson,  I  doubt  that 
ever  will  be  true.  Many  of  our  present  leaders 
and  members  of  our  armed  forces  would  con- 
E^der  themselves  fortunate  if  they  could  bene- 
fit from  your  wisdom  and  know  some  of  your 
thoughts  about  the  trends  and  issues  tha^ 
afiect  our  nuiltary  posture. 

A,  Well,  naturally.  I  continue  to  be  very 
Interested  In  matters  affecting  our  armed 
forces  and  tbe  security  of  the  United  States 
But  you  have  to  remember  that  I  no  longer 
have  any  close,  personal  knowledge  of  most 
of  these  matters.  I  try  to  keep  Informed  about 
what's  going  on.  I  read  four  doily  newspapers. 
I  read  the  New  York  Times'  weekly  news 
round-up.  and  I  watch  the  major  national 
news  programs  on  TV  every  night.  But  that's 
about  the  extent  of  my  knowledge.  If  you 
keep  that  In  mind.  I'U  try  to  answer  your 
questions.  Now.  what  is  your  first  question? 

Q.  One  of  the  big  questions  remaming  from 
the  Vietnam  War  has  to  do  with  men  who 
evaded  the  draft  and  refused  to  serve,  or  who 
deserted  military  service  and  fied  to  another 
country.  How  do  you  feel  about  amnesty  lor 
these  men? 

A.  I  strongly  oppose  any  general  amnesty. 
We  should  never  encourage  the  Idee  that 
military  service  Is  something  that  can  be 
shunned  at  the  whim  of  the  Individual.  When 
a  man  evades  the  draft  or  deserts  his  uni- 
form, it  means  another  young  man  has  to 
take  his  place  and  perhaps  fight,  or  be 
wounded,  or  even  kUled.  And  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  these  other  young  men  to  aUow  those 
who  shirked  their  responsibility  to  go  scot 
free. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  some  provisional  amnesty 
that  would  give  them,  so  to  speak,  a  second 
chance?  Recently  a  former  Secretary  of  the 
Army  told  a  congressional  committee  that 
these  men  aU  had  one  thing  In  common — 
they  were  aU  young  and  they  aU  made  a 
mistake. 

A.  I  heard  that  testimony,  too.  Perhaps  they 
were  young  and  made  a  mistake,  but  from 
what  I've  seen  of  those  being  interviewed  on 
TV,  few  acknowledge  or  even  know  they  made 
a  mistake.  Their  attitude  is  not  one  to  en- 
courage widespread  support  for  amjwety. 

I  think  every  case  win  have  to  be  con- 
sidered on  its  merits,  and  If  the  man  owes  a 
debt  to  society,  be  must  pay  It.  tinles  we 
deal  firmly  with  this  problem,  we  wOI  only 
encourage  disrespect  for  our  armed  forces 
and  for  the  millions  of  young  men  who  have 
served  their  country  honorably. 

Q.  This  might  be  an  appropriate  place  to 
discuss  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to 
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man  ihe  services  wttb  an  &ll-volunreer  force. 
Do  you  believe  this  program  will  be  suc- 
ceeafiil? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  Prom  what  I  gather  to 
be  the  case  even  If  we  get  all  of  the  men  we 
need,  they  won't  all  be  of  the  caliber  we  need. 
The  profession  of  arms  Is  an  honorable 
profession,  and  money  alone  won't  fill  the 
ranks.  You  can't  buy  patriotism,  and  you 
caii't  buy  loyalty.  And  from  what  I've  been 
reading  lately  about  the  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  bonuses  that  are  being  offered  for 
reenlistment  and  to  keep  medical  officers  and 
ether  speclalistc.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
costa  are  getting  entirely  out  of  hand. 

But  even  li  we  can  afford  the  dollar  costs, 
we  can't  alford  the  risk  of  filling  tbe  ranka 
of  the  armed  forces  with  men  who  are  not 
fully  quaUfled.  men  who  are  not  high  school 
graduates,  or  who  ore  below  average  In  In- 
tel ligence. 

Sooner  or  later  I  think  well  have  to  go 
back  to  the  draft.  And  I  hope  we  don't 
watt  until  Its  loo  Jate.  I  think  Congress 
Kbould  reinstate  the  draft  right  now. 

Q.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  stated 
that  the  maximum  attributable  cost  of  the 
volunteer  force  during  Fiscal  Tear  1&75  will 
be  about  W.7  billion:  the  total  military  man- 
power price  tag  Is  almost  $32  billion,  how- 
ever— or  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
Defense  Department  budget  for  the  coming 
flpcal  year.  What  effect  do  you  think  these 
growing  manpower  costs  are  having  on  other 
Defense   Department   programs? 

A.  They  are  bound  to  have  a  profound 
effect  Weapons  costs  never  stop  going  up, 
and  If  you  have  to  set  aside  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  your  payroll,  then  obviously.  In  a 
tight-money  situation,  youll  have  less  to 
spend  on  weapons  and  other  programs. 

And.  of  course,  we  are  facing  another 
tight-money  situation.  After  every  war,  our 
deren.ie  expenditures  have  always  been  tight- 
ened up.  The  same  pattern  is  shaping  up 
E^^aln  The  actual  dollar  outlajrs  may  be 
erej»ter.  but  what  we  can  buy  with  the  money 
is  a  lot  less. 

Q.  Do  you  find  this  alarming? 
A  Yea.  I  do.  Russia  is  our  major  potential 
adversary,  and  the  Soviet  Onion's  weapons 
have  become  more  and  more  sophisticated 
ana  she  is  constantly  Improving  her  arsenal. 
We  cannot  afford  to  let  Russia  overtake  us. 
We  have  to  Improve  our  bomber  force,  and 
we  must  keep  our  missile  superiority,  and 
v^-e  must  improve  our  submarine  force  and 
constantly  modernize  and  strengthen  our 
Nary  so  that  well  continue  to  be  second  to 
none. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
tation effort  and  the  present  policy  of 
detente  will  enable  us  to  reduce  our  Defense 
expenditures? 

A.  Well,  let  me  say  this.  We  must  strive 
to  use  every  means  at  our  conunand  to  create 
a  more  peaceful  world.  But  our  leaders  can 
only  go  to  the  conference  table  with  con- 
fidence as  long  as  we  are  as  strong  as  or 
stronger  than  any  potential  adversary.  Any 
reductions  we  might  make  must  be  made  only 
when  we  are  absolutely  sure  that  we  are  not 
lessening  our  safeguards. 

Q.  Mr  Chairman,  there  has  been  some 
recent  talk  In  Washington  about  a  possible 
move  within  the  Defense  Department  to  re- 
organize the  armed  forces  and  perhaps  change 
some  of  the  present  roles  and  missions,  would 
you  encourage  a  rew  look  at  the  present 
structure  of  tbe  services? 

A.  I  dont  know  of  any  particular  need 
to  look  at  it.  but  I  don't  know  all  of  the 
background.  I  do  know  that  the  present  or- 
ganization and  present  roles  and  missions 
were  hammered  out  In  tbe  Elsenhower  Ad- 
ministration, and  they  are  well  defined  and 
well  understood.  There's  no  harm  In  review- 
ing the  structure  from  time  to  time,  of  course, 
hut  changes  should  not  be  made  unless  they 
offer  strong.  Justifiable  Improvements. 
Zf  anything  nevls  to  be  reviewed  today. 


I  think  It  might  be  the  ratio  of  fighting  men 
to  the  ratio  of  support  forces.  If  we  need  to 
revitalize  the  services,  we  should  probably 
tighten  up  the  support  structure. 

When  we  created  the  Air  Force,  for 
example,  we  created  \z  so  we  would  have  a 
superior  force  of  pUots  capable  of  perform- 
ing all  esaentlal  air  missions.  I  think  we  may 
have  gotten  too  far  away  from  that  concept. 
and  that  the  Air  Force  could  possibly 
strengthen  its  rated-oOtcer  structxire  and 
pare  back  In  some  of  the  areas  that  are  not 
directly  related  to  its  primary  combat 
missions. 

And  the  same  thing  holds  true  for  the 
other  services,  as  well. 

Q.  With  respect  to  Air  Force  pilots,  you 
probably  are  aware  there  have  been  some 
drastic  changes  in  the  methods  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  flight  pay.  and  that  this 
matter  Is  still  under  study  and  revision  in 
the  Congress.  What  Is  your  reaction  to  this? 
\The  new  flxght  pay  bill  was  siffmd  into  late 
on  May  31  and  became  effective  June  1. 

— The  Editors! 
A.  Unqueetlonably.  we  have  to  pay  pilots 
a  premium.  It  costs  millions  to  train  them, 
and  once  they're  trained,  we  have  to  make 
every  effort  to  keep  them  In  uniform.  I'm 
not  familiar  with  the  changes  or  proposed 
changes  in  flight  pay.  but  I  would  say  this: 
If  changes  are  made,  they  must  be  designed 
to  increase  the  attractions  of  a  military  ca- 
reer m  flying  and  to  Improve  the  pilot  reten- 
tion rate.  Any  change  that  won't  enhance 
these  two  goals  won't  be  worth  making. 

And,  from  my  experience.  I  would  say  that 
that  principle  applies  acroaa  the  board  to 
moat  armed  forces  manpower  needs.  It  ap- 
plies particularly  in  areas  of  highly  ^je- 
ctallzed  training  where  the  government  foots 
the  training  costs. 

Q.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  you  have  been 
concerned  about  the  effect  of  the  recent 
energy  crisis  on  our  military  preparedness, 
specifically  as  It  related  to  the  petroleum 
reserves  set  aside  for  defense  use.  Could  you 
comment  on  this  and  on  any  related  con- 
cerns you  have  about  future  energy  needs 
as  they  apply  to  the  armed  forces? 

A.  This  is  a  subject  Tm  glad  to  talk  about. 
The  fate  of  these  fecial  petroleum  reserves 
has  worried  me  a  great  deal  the  last  few 
months. 

The  Administration  wanted  to  start  pump- 
ing this  oil.  They  wanted  to  pump  out  more 
than  we  took  out  during  all  of  WW  n — as 
much  as  200.000  barrels  a  day,  compared  with 
64.000  barrels  a  day  that  we  used  during  tbe 
war. 

Of  course,  it's  up  to  Congress  to  decide  this 
issue.  But,  personally,  I  opposed  It  and  will 
continue  to  oppose  it.  And  I  hope  and  trust 
that  the  Congress  will  insist  on  keeping  this 
oil  right  where  It  is — in  the  ground. 

These  reserves  were  set  aside  for  defense 
needs  in  wartime.  If  we  allow  this  oU  to  be 
used  for  every  kind  of  emergency,  we  nm 
a  grave  risk  of  eventually  having  no  backup 
supply  In  some  future  time  of  national 
danger. 

Petroleum  ■hortages.  In  a  situation  like 
the  crisis  we  Just  weathered,  may  hamper  us 
and  hold  va  back  and  cut  out  Sunday  driv- 
ing, but  unless  they  threaten  our  national 
survival,  we  must  hold  onto  our  defense 
reserves. 

It's  an  old  saying,  but  ni  repeat  It.  any- 
way. Tou  can't  eat  your  cake  and  have  It. 
If  we  draw  on  these  reserves  now,  they  won't 
be  there  when  we  really  need  them. 

Q.  Do  you  foresee  any  steps  we  should  be 
taking  to  improve  the  long-range  energy 
requirements  of  the  armed  forces? 

A.  Well,  one  thing  everyone  learned  from 
the  recent  crisis  Is  that  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  depend  on  foreign  nations  to  fulfill 
our  energy  needs.  We  have  to  move  ahead 
rapidly  In  achieving  maximum  Independence 
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new.  aU-out  effort  to  capltallM  on  the  pio- 
neering  success  we  had  In  harneaslne  the 
atom.  We  all  know  what  the  Manhattan 
Project  achieved.  And  I  think  that  a  similar 
effort  could  produce  atomic  power  for  all  of 
our  naval  vei-sela  and  that  we  could  still  pro- 
duce an  atomic -powered  aircraft  engine. 

The  nation  that  put  the  first  man  on  the 
moon  certainly  has  the  ability  to  aolve  the 
problem  of  repackaging  the  atom. 

One  way  that  we  could  go  about  it  would 
be  to  set  up  a  program  that  would  assure  the 
utuizatlon  of  all  of  the  magnificent  brain- 
power  that  Is  now  being  drained  out  of  the 
space  program.  These  scientists  and  engi- 
neers already  have  demonstrated  that  they 
ctLn  do  the  impossible.  If  we  gave  them 
whatever  additional  experts  they  might  re- 
quire and  reorganised  them  into  a  task  force 
charged  with  flndlng  new  answers  to  our 
energy  needs.  I  believe  they  might  amaze 
us.  all  over  again. 

But  no  matter  what  form  the  effort  takes 
we  shouldn't  delay  a  minute  in  getting  on 
top  of  this  problem.  Every  potential  means 
of  improving  our  energy  resources  must  be 
thoroughly  explored  and  exploited,  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  military  but  for  the 
benefit  of  every  citizen  of  the  nation. 

Q-  Two  final  questions.  Mr.  Chairman- 
First,  how  do  you  view  the  performance  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
since  your  retirement? 

A.  The  Committee  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing Job.  The  membership  has  changed  snt- 
stantially  since  I  left,  but  I  think  that  the 
late  Mendel  Rivera  made  a  great  record  as 
Chairman,  and  I  think  Eddie  Hubert  has 
demonstrated  that  he  may  be  the  finest 
Chairman  the  Committee  has  ever  had 

You  know.  Eddie  was  always  one  of  the 
hardest  working,  moet  knowledgeable,  and 
most  thorough  Chairmen  uho  ever  served 
under  me.  He  proved  himself  long  ago  when 
he  first  headed  the  Inveetlgatlng  Subcom- 
mittee, and  be  continues  to  demonstrate  su- 
perior quplttles  of  leadership. 

It  has  pleased  me  to  see  the  Committee 
continue  Its  long-standing  policy  of  non- 
partlsanshlp.  When  It  comes  to  the  defense 
of  our  country,  no  Issue  must  ever  be  de- 
cided In  a  partisan  atmosphere. 

The  ranking  Republicans  on  the  Commit- 
tee. BUI  Bray  and  Les  Arends.  and  the  senior 
Democrats,  Mel  Price  and  O.  C.  Fisher  have 
always  been  stalwart  believers  m  this  philos- 
ophy, and  I  know  they  have  given  Chair- 
man Hubert  strong  support  in  maintaining 
this  essential  method  of  examining  our  de- 
fense requirements. 

Some  of  the  other  members  who  started 
out  as  freshmen  congressmen  when  I  was 
Chairman,  who  Impressed  me  at  the  time. 
and  who  continue  to  Impress  me  with  the 
caliber  of  their  endeavors,  are  stlU  there- 
Charley  Bennett,  Sam  Stratton,  OtLs  Pike 
Bob  WUscn.  and  Dick  Ichord.  They  are  aU 
strong  men.  and  as  long  as  the  Committee 
has  leaders  like  them.  It  will  continue  to 
make  a  fine  record. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  members,  lite 
Les  Arends.  O-  C.  Fisher  and  Charley  Gubser 
are  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  Congress, 
but  I  have  faith  that  their  replacements  will 
try  to  serve  the  Interests  of  their  country. 
with  the  same  honesty  and  integrltv  that 
these  men  and  the  long  line  of  their  "prede- 
cessors have  always  exhibited. 

The  Committee  has  a  proud  heritage.  It  ts 
respected  and  admired.  If  those  who  now 
serve  on  the  Committee,  or  who  Join  It  In  the 
future,  want  to  take  pride  in  their  service, 
they  will  continue  to  uphold  and  build  on 
the  Committee's  reputation  for  hard  work 
and  no  nonsense. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  advice  for  the  newer 
members  of  the  Committee? 

If  I  were  in  a  position  to  advise  them. 
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We  must  make  every  effort  to  increase  all  of     *lie  most  Important  message  I  could  pass 

our  energy  resources  and  output.  along  would  be  this:  Never  allow  geographic 

Personally.   I   think   we  should  launch  a     concerns,  or  narrow  constituent  concerns,  or 


pnrate  or  political  or  vested  luteresu.  or 
any  such  Interests  to  influence  your  vote  on 
issues  of  national  security.  Your  mala  con- 
cern, always,  must  be  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Ten  minutef  later  the  phone  rang.  Jt  waa 
Mr.  Vinson  with  a  terse  command  for  me. . . 
"Grr  On  Out  Hees" 
(By  Lou  StockstUI) 

The  300-acre  Vinson  home.  River  Ridge 
Farm,  sits  astride  an  unnumbered  state  high- 
way four  mUes  south  of  MUledgevllle.  the  old, 
pre-Clvll  War  capital  of  Georgia. 

The  rolling,  well-maintained  road  is  bor- 
dered with  a  heavy  carpet  of  red  clover, 
towering  pines,  and  green  pastures.  As  you 
leave  the  outskirts  of  MlUedgevlUe.  a  signpost 
Identifies  the  road  as  Vinson  Highway. 

But  when  you  reach  the  farm,  there's  noth- 
ing to  Indicate  that  it  belongs  to  one  of 
Georgia's  most  Illustrious  sons.  A  thick  privet 
hedge  marches  along  the  road  In  frcuit  of 
the  half-moon  driveway  curving  up  to  the 
house.  Tall  magnolia,  nandlna,  dogwood,  and 
other  trees  and  shrubs  enfold  and  dwarf  tbe 
spacious  white  frame  residence  so  that  it 
appears  deceptively  small  and  inconspicuous. 
Most  travelers  would  pass  it  by  without  pay- 
ing It  much  attention — a  fact  that  suits  the 
man  who  lives  there. 

He  has  always  walked  apart  from  the  com- 
mon herd,  and  guarded  his  privacy  with  zeal. 
Retirement  has  not  changed  him.  Unlike 
many  former  colleagues  who  have  retired 
or  been  defeated  but  continue  to  haunt  the 
halls  of  Congress.  Carl  Vinson  has  never  been 
bock  Inside  the  US  Capitol  since  he  stepped 
down  as  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  ten  years  ago. 

Of  course,  friends  from  "Washington  City" 
come  to  MUledgevllle.  Recent  visitors  have 
included  Mel  Laird  and  Bryce  Harlow,  be- 
fore they  left  the  White  House  as  senior  ad- 
visers to  the  President;  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  Chairman  F.  Edward  Hubert; 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Navy;  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations;  former  Sen.  Margaret  Chase 
Smith;  and  Rep.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Bikes. 

He  welcomes  these  visitors  and  the  chance 
to  hear  fVrsi-hand  news  about  the  Congress 
and  official  Washington.  But  in  the  quiet 
days  when  there  are  no  visitors,  he  keeps 
busy  on  the  farm  and  with  his  office  in  tovra 
and  bis  correspondence,  and  he  Is  content- 

For  my  first  Interview  with  Mr.  Vinson,  I 
was  late — not  by  the  clock,  but  by  his  own 
personal  timetable,  which  has  built-in  pit- 
falls even  for  the  wary. 

Before  I  left  Washington,  I  had  talked  with 
him  on  the  telephone.  He  had  reserved  a 
room  for  me  at  the  Holiday  Inn.  about  two 
mues  on  the  other  side  of  MUledgevUle  from 
the  farm.  And  he  had  told  me  to  telephone 
bim  when  I  arrived. 

From  previous  experience.  I  knew  this  did 
not  mean  thirty  minutes  or  an  hour  after  mv 
arrival,  but  the  Instant  I  checked  in.  So  1 
quickly  placed  the  call. 

"All  right,  Lou."  he  said,  "now  you  go 
through  town  and  atop  and  see  TIU  and 
then  come  on  out  to  the  farm." 

•Till"  Is  a  former  assistant  of  Mr.  Vinson's 
vrlio  also  is  retired.  He  and  his  family  live  In 
Mr.  Vinson's  former  townbouse  on  Montgom- 
ery Street,  where  Mr.  Vinson  grew  up.  Just 
around  the  corner  from  Georgia  College.  It's 
about  a  ten-minute  drive  from  the  Holldar 
Inn.  and  I  was  there  In  less  than  fifteen 
minutes. 

Tin  and  I  chatted  for  another  ten'rainutes. 
and  then  the  telephone  rang.  We  both  smiled 
in  the  knowledge  of  what  It  foreboded.  And 
we  were  not  wrong.  It  was  Mr.  Vinson. 

"Where  is  Lou?"  he  wanted  to  know.  "Right 
here."  Till  said.  "WeU.  teU  him  to  get  on  out 
bere."  Mr.  Vinson  comhranded.  "I'm  waiting 
for  bIm." 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Vinson  hct  are  fa- 
mUiar  with  his  Idlosyncracles  and  find  them 


amusuigiy  endearmg.  I  would  be  treated  to 
others  over  the  next  three  days.  When  a  man 
has  served  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  more  than  half  a  century  (longer  than 
anyone  in  our  history)  and  chaired  a  major 
congressional  committee  for  thirty  years  {also 
a  record),  it  is  difficult  not  to  become  a 
little  imperious. 

I  got  on  out. 

We  spent  the  afternoon  remlnlsclne  and 
talking  about  current  activities  of  old  friends. 
what  they're  up  to  and  what  the  govern- 
ment ts  up  to.  And  then  we  drove  back  Into 
MUledgevllle  for  an  early  dinner. 

Mr.  Vinson  has  never  driven  a  car,  has 
never  learned  to  drive.  And  he  tends  to  be 
suspicious  of  the  competence  of  those  who 
do  sit  behind  the  wheel. 

As  we  headed  back  Into  MUledgevllle,  I 
waited  for  my  first  tiutructtons.  They  were 
not  long  in  coming. 

"Now.  Lou,"  he  said,  "you're  driving  too 
fast.  You'd  better  slow  down  or  youHI  get  a 
citation." 

I  was  doing  thirty-flve  In  a  forty-mph 
zone,  so  I  slowed  down. 

During  dinner  I  had  no  need  to  outline 
my  planned  schedule  for  the  Interview  that 
had  brought  me  to  MUledgevUle.  Mr.  Vinson, 
as  I  had  anticipated,  already  had  thought 
out  an  agenda: 

'Now.  we'll  go  back  to  the  farm  after 
dinner,  and  watch  the  evening  newscasts,  and 
then  we  can  talk  until  time  to  go  to  bed. 
And  In  the  morning  you  can  come  back  out 
and  I'U  try  to  answer  some  of  your  ques- 
tions. And  that's  the  routine  well  foUow." 

And  so  it  was.  We  spent  mornings  on  the 
interview.  But  In  the  evening,  we  watched 
the  TV  news  programs.  And  then.  untU  10:00 
or  10:30  each  night,  we  discussed  the  people 
and  events  in  the  news  and  then  rambled 
through  a  great  many  other  topics. 

The  conversation  frequently  ranged  back 
in  time.  Mr.  Vinson  talked  about  his  family. 
His  grandfather  helped  survey  the  state  in 
Its  Infancy.  An  uncle  served  in  the  Georgia 
legislature  before  the  Civil  War.  He  Is  par- 
ticularly proud  of  two  present-day  mem- 
bers of  the  family:  a  nephew.  Army  MaJ, 
Gen.  WUbur  Vinson,  who  commands  the 
Southern  European  Task  Force,  headquar- 
tered in  Italy;  and  a  great  nephew.  Sam 
Nunn,  who  represents  Georgia  In  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Mr.  Vinson  talked  about  some  of  bis  own 
campaigns  for  the  Congress. 

He  recalled  the  events  Involved  In  his  Orst 
race  for  the  VS,  House  of  Representatives. 
sixty  years  ago.  His  memory  at  any  age 
would  be  remarkable,  but  at  ninety  years 
and  six  months,  it  Is  little  short  of  phe- 
nomenal. 

Remembering  that  first  campaign  in  3914. 
he  talked  about  a  speech  he  made  in  August 
"at  noon"  on  a  "wet,  gray  day."  He  recsiUed 
the  first  words  he  spoke  and  the  effect  they 
had  on  his  audience.  And  he  recited  the 
names  of  all  of  the  counties  be  carried  to 
win  the  race,  as  well  as  those  he  lost. 

As  he  talked  about  his  early  days  In  Wash- 
ington City,  he  remembered  vivid  and  spe- 
cific  details  about  the  numerous  rooming 
houses,  boarding  houses,  and  hotels  where 
he  lived  as  a  bachelor  (their  names,  locations, 
the  amount  of  his  rent,  and  the  names  of 
others  who  lived  there).  He  still  remembers 
the  exact  price  he  paid  for  the  modest  frame 
house  he  bought  in  Chevy  Chase  after  his 
marriage  in  the  depression  years. 

He  recalled  the  automobUe  trips  he  and 
Mrs.  Vinson  made  to  Georgia  in  those  years 
(With  "Mary"  at  the  wheel).  "There  were 
only  two  small  paved  stretches  of  road  the 
entire  distance,  and  one  of  them  was  paved 
with  brick.  The  trip  took  four  days  each 
way.'* 

Sometimes  the  memories  crowded  in  thick 
and  fast.  They  were  weU  larded  with  humor- 
ous anecdotes. 

On  his  first  visit  to  tbe  White  House  after 


John  F.  Kennedy  became  President :  "He 
told  me  to  sit  down  and  motioned  to  a  rocker. 
I  said,  'Mr.  President,  I  know  tbe  Executive 
and  the  Leglalatlve  are  coequal  branches  of 
government,  but  in  the  old  dayri  when  I  came 
to  see  the  Preslden-.  I  always  stood  in  front 
of  the  desk.  It's  easier  to  end  an  interview 
If  only  one  person  is  seated.*  And  President 
Kennedy  laughed  and  told  me.  'Well,  In  that 
case  you  sit  and  I'll  stand.' " 

In  another  discussion.  I  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Vinson  that  I  had  never  seen  bim  angry. 
"Well."  he  said,  "anger  is  an  emotion  no  roan 
can  afford." 

He  remembered  a  House  colleague  who 
had  been  elevated  to  the  chairmanship  of 
another  committee  and  who  came  to  ask  ad- 
vice about  bow  to  keep  the  committee  mem- 
bers in  Une.  "I  told  him  to  get  a  copy  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Conunlttee  rules  and 
Just  follow  them  to  a  "F,  and  he  wouldn't 
have  any  trouble." 

But  before  long,  Mr.  Vinson  said,  the  col- 
league was  back,  bemoaning  the  fact  that  hla 
committee  members  had  all  but  wrested  his 
powers  right  out  of  his  hands.  "Your  rules 
didn*t  help  a  bit."  he  complained. 

Mr.  Vinson  told  htm,  "It  wasn't  my  rules 
that  did  it.  The  trouble  Is,  you  got  all  of 
your  members  mad  at  you.  I  never  let  more 
than  four  or  five  members  get  mad  at  me  at 
any  one  time." 

During  the  evenings  I  spent  with  Mr.  Vin- 
son, we  t>oth  laughed  a  great  deal.  He  has 
alwaj^s  had  a  marvelous  sense  of  htunor. 

Sometimes  as  we  talked  and  laughed,  from 
the  comfort  of  the  two  big.  overstuffed  rock- 
ing chairs  on  his  enclosed  back  porch,  it  was 
difficult  for  me  to  remember  that  I  was  sit- 
ting with  a  man  who  was  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  the  nation  when  I  was  still  a  school- 
boy; a  man  who  has  personally  known  nine 
Presidents  of  the  United  States:  who  is  the 
only  Uvlng  member  of  the  historic  Aircraft 
Board,  appointed  by  President  Calvin  Cool- 
Idge,  that  blueprinted  the  future  of  Amer- 
ican commercial  and  mllltarv  aviation. 

I  have  known  Carl  Vinson  for  twenty-four 
years.  Most  of  the  lime,  I  would  find  myself 
thinking  of  him  as  a  contemporary.  And  1 
woiild  momentorUy  forget  that  this  is  a  man 
who  also  knew  Billy  Mitchell,  who  argued 
with  Herbert  Hoover,  who  battled  with 
Dwlgbt  Elsenhower,  and  who  served  as  men- 
tor to  such  fledging  congressmen  as  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  "Scoop"  Jackson — a  man  who 
was  the  architect  of  the  two-ocean  navy  and 
who  played  a  major  role  in  the  development 
of  almost  every  aspect  of  America's  present- 
day  military  might. 

But  then  I  would  remember.  And  I  would 
be  grateful  that  AIR  FORCE  Magaeine  had 
given  me  this  opportunity  to  once  again 
spend  some  time  with  a  great  American  who. 
otily  InddentaUy,  is  an  old  friend. 


STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  JESSE 
HELMS  BEFORE  SENATE  RULES 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
appeared  before  the  Rules  Committee  to 
comment  on  the  adequacy  of  the  present 
Senate  rules  on  Impeachment  trials.  In- 
asmuch as  I  am  not  a  lawyer  I  confess 
that  I  was  somewhat  hesitant  In  making 
the  decision  to  offer  those  comments.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  wa*  the  reality 
that  the  proposals  of  some  to  amend  the 
rules  anticipate  the  possibility  that  the 
Senate  may  shortly  be  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  conducting  a  trial  in  which 
I.  as  a  nonlawyer,  would  appear  in  the 
role  of  a  Judge. 

I  am  not  alone,  of  course,  in  being  a 
nonlawj-er  In  the  Senate;  in  fact,  not 
even  all  of  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  which  will  report 
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any  changes  to  the  floor,  are  members  of 
the  legal  profession.  Needless  to  say,  I 
hope  that  my  comments  are  relevant. 

Each  one  of  us  will  take  an  oath  that 
in  all  things  pertaining  to  such  a  trial 
we  will  do  Impartial  justice,  faithful  to 
both  the  Constitution  and  the  law.  If  we 
depart  from  the  high  standards  of  the 
present  rules,  history  is  boimd  to  ques- 
tion whether  impartial  justice  was  done 
in  this  awesome  responsibility  which  may 
confront  us. 

I  hope  that  the  rejection  of  the  en 
bloc  changes  will  foreclose  any  further 
consideration  of  the  proposals  contained 
in  that  draft.  Those  proposals  repre- 
sented a  dangerous  politicalization  of 
the  trial  procedure,  opening  the  door  to 
the  manipulation  of  evidence,  and  the 
alteration  of  the  charges  against  the 
respondent  while  the  tritU  is  in  progress. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  ignore  the  prob- 
ability that  a  significant  segment  of  the 
American  people  would  feel  justified  in 
concluding  that  such  a  trial  was  a  mere 
political  show  trial  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  a  purge.  Such  a  trauma  would 
be  extremelj'  divisive  and  threaten  the 
fabric  of  the  body  politic. 

Indeed,  the  proposed  changes  would 
fly  in  the  face  of  our  oath  to  do  impartial 
justice,  according  to  law.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
deep  feelings  that  the  Senate  should  not 
violate  that  oath,  and  I.  for  one.  shall  not 
consent  to  its  doing  so. 

The  changes  which  were  proposed 
would  have  made  it  impossible  to  con- 
duct fair  trials  In  the  future.  Ti>>u  will 
note  that  I  said  "trials"  in  the  plural, 
even  though  the  general  assumytion  Is 
that  we  are  preparing  for  a  sin^sle  trial. 
But  surely  the  rules  are  not  to  be  changed 
ad  hoc.  to  suit  the  particular  ca.se  at 
hand.  That  would  be  a  very  negation  of 
impartial  justice.  And  yet,  if  we  change 
the  rules  now  in  the  midst  of  an  emo- 
tional confrontation,  it  will  be  \ers  clear 
that  politics  is  ruling,  instead  of  justice. 
The  point  Is  this:  Any  amendment  In 
an  Impeachment  proceeding  should  be 
able  to  get  a  fair  trial  in  the  OS.  Senate. 
It  is  almost  equally  important  that  it 
should  appear  to  the  public  to  be  a  fair 
trial.  The  Senate  must  be  particularly 
scrupulous  about  removing  all  political 
considerations  from  its  judgment. 

I  wish  to  say  at  this  point  that  I  in- 
tend to  remove  all  political  considerations 
from  my  mind  if  the  President  is  im- 
peached by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Prom  a  purely  political  and  philosophical 
standpoint,  Mr.  President,  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  the  President  has  often  failed 
to  provide  a  quality  of  political  leader- 
.■ship  to  match  his  undeserved  image  as  a 
political  conservative,  moreover,  a  dis- 
tressing number  of  his  promises  have 
fallen  unfilled  into  a  chasm  of  default. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  I  have 
been  critical  of  the  President's  perform- 
ance in  both  foreign  and  domestic  af- 
fairs. I  do  not  wish  to  catalog  here  the 
concessions  by  his  administration  to  na- 
tions avowedly  hostile  to  the  principles 
and  best  interests  of  the  United  States, 
resulting  in  the  alienation  of  oiu-  allies 
and  friends.  Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I 
have   been    dismayed    that   the  United 


States  has  not  regained  a  position  of 
strength  and  influence  in  this  world. 

Nor  has  there  been  consistent  leader- 
ship, in  my  judgment,  in  bringing  our 
fiscal  policies  imder  control,  in  reducing 
Federal  spending;  or  in  minimizing  Fed- 
eral control  over  the  policies  of  the  States 
and  the  lives  of  our  citizens.  In  all  can- 
dor. I  have  been  discouraged,  as  have 
many  others  in  the  Senate,  by  the  Pres- 
ident's failure — indeed,  his  refusal — to 
appoint  people  to  countless  positions  In 
the  Federal  biu'eaucracy  who  would  have 
executed  the  policies  promised  to  the 
American  people. 

The  record  will  show  that  I  have  not 
shrimk  from  voting  against  the  nomina- 
tions of  some  of  the  President's  highest 
officers,  including  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Labor.  I  have  seen  him,  or  certainly 
his  agents,  default  on  what  I  considered 
to  be  clear  and  important  assurances  to 
members  of  this  body  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  short,  if  Impeachment  and  trial 
were  intended  to  be  conducted  on  the 
basis  of  disappointment  with  political  or 
philosophical  grounds,  the  President 
would  have  little  to  expect  from  this  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  But  I  reiterate, 
Mr.  I>resident,  that  this  Is  the  very  point: 
I  reject  the  argument  of  political  neces- 
sity. I  have  known  the  President  per-son- 
ally  for  over  20  years.  I  Uke  him  per- 
sonally, I  am  devoted  to  his  family.  Yet 
he  seems  to  be,  in  many  ways,  a  tragic 
figure  who  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
buffeted  by  hostile  winds.  But  the  point 
remains.  Mr.  President,  the  President 
deserves  a  fair  trial — on  the  evidence, 
evidence  without  any  political  considera- 
tion at  all.  He  deserves  no  more  and  no 
less  than  any  other  citizen  of  the  United 
States  under  our  laws. 

That  is  why  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  trend  of  thinking  which  was  exhibit- 
ed in  the  draft  rule  changes  which  were 
circulated  to  the  Senators.  And  even 
though  the  draft  resolution  has  appar- 
ently been  rejected  by  this  subcommit- 
tee, I  hope  that  Senators  will  further 
resist  any  changes  whatsoever  which 
adopt  in  whole  or  In  part  the  direction 
of  that  rejected  proposal.  Accordingly,  I 
will  address  myself  to  some  of  those  key 
points  at  this  time. 

I  might  say  that  the  current  Senate 
rules  of  procedure  for  Impeachment 
trials  have  been  in  effect  for  106  years. 
They  were  adopted  by  the  Senate  in 
preparation  for  the  impeachment  trial  of 
President  Andrew  Johnson  in  1868.  TTiese 
rules  of  procedure,  when  adopted,  re- 
flected previously  existing  precedents. 
They  have  been  only  slightly  modified 
since  their  adoption.  Six  impeachment 
trials  have  been  conducted  under  them, 
and  numerous  historical  precedents  have 
developed  during  such  trials  to  supple- 
mented them. 

I.    DRDINABT    Brt.ES    SET  AAIDK   FO«   A   LESSElt 
STANDiUai 

The  changes  which  were  proposed 
would  have  substantially  altered  his- 
torical precedent  in  favor  of  the  prose- 
cution. For  example,  in  the  impeachment 
trial  of  President  Andrew  Johnson,  It 
was  held  that  ordinary  rules  of  evidence 
apply  and  their  strictness  should  not  be 


relaxed.  This  holding  serves  as  a  re- 
afiSrmatlon  of  the  American  principle 
that  a  person,  any  person,  should  be  tried 
only  on  relevant,  competent  fact,  and 
not  on  innuendo,  hearsay,  and  implica- 
tion. Under  the  proposals  which  were 
offered  there  would  have  been  a  sub- 
stantial relaxation  in  the  evidence  rules. 
I  urge  that  the  Senate  not  consider  any 
changes  which  would  relax  the  ordinary 
rules  of  evidence. 

But  the  concepts  put  forth  In  the  draft 
resolution  adopted  an  equity  court  stand- 
ard, or  an  administrative  law  standard, 
as  the  basis  for  the  admission  of  evi- 
dence. Under  this  standard,  the  Senate 
can  allow  virtually  anj'thing  into  evi- 
dence; In  essence,  the  Senate  need  only 
decide  that  such  evidence  will  further 
what  the  proponents  of  this  change  view 
to  be  the  "interests  of  justice."  In  other 
words,  the  admissiblUty  of  evidence 
would  be  determined  by  each  Senator 
based  upon  his  personal  determination 
of  what  constitutes  the  "interests  of 
justice,"  rather  than  by  the  standards 
which  have  governed  the  admissibility 
of  evidence  in  trials  at  law  throughout 
our  history. 

n.  SSNATS  AMENDMEITT  OF  AKTICU»  or 
ZMPEACHMXirr 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out  that  other  changes  which  were  pro- 
posed adopted  the  loose  standards  of 
procedure  that  are  allowed  in  purely  civil 
proceedings.  Let  me  quote  from  one  rule 
which  was  proposed,  relating  to  the 
amendment  of  pleadings  and  the  adnis- 
slon  of  evidence  on  Issues  not  raised  in 
the  pleadings,  as  well  as  subsequent  al- 
teration of  the  pleadings  to  conform  to 
the  evidence.  The  proposal  was  this: 

II  evidence  K  objected  to  at  the  trial  on 
the  grounilii  that  It  is  not  within  the  Usuee 
made  by  the  pleaduigs,  the  Court  (Senate I 
may  aUow  the  pleadings  to  be  amended,  and 
shaU  do  so  freely  when  the  presentation  of 
the  merits  of  the  action  will  be  served 
thereby. 

The  proposed  rule  change  I  have  Just 
quoted  is  based  on  concepts  and  language 
to  be  found  in  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure.  In  plain  language  It 
would  allow  the  articles  of  impeachment 
drawn  by  the  House  to  be  amended  by  51 
Senators  in  the  midst  of  the  trial.  Thus, 
if  evidence  Is  not  admissible.  It  Is  only 
necessary  to  change  the  indictment  so 
that  the  said  evidence  will  be  admissible. 
Tills  is  not  only  a  travesty  on  impartial 
Justice;  It  is  probably  unconstitutional. 

ni.    BOLE   OF   CHIEF   JUSTICE   CUaTAII,EO   AND 
POUnCAI.    LEADEBSHn*    SUBSTITtrrED 

Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  another 
one  of  the  proposals.  Under  the  changes, 
the  traditional  role  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  will  be  substantially 
cmtailed.  He  will  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  in  order  to  break  a  tie  vote  of 
the  Senators  on  procedural  or  eviden- 
tiary matters.  Historically,  the  Chief 
Justice  has  been  allowed  to  vote  in  such 
cases.  Furthermore,  the  Chief  Justice 
may  make  rulings  from  the  chair  re- 
garding these  questions.  His  decisions 
carry  moral  weight,  but  they  can  be 
overridden  by  the  majority  of  the 
Senate. 

Two  times  In  1868.  attempts  were  made 
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by  Senator  Simmer  of  Massachusetts  to 
prohibit  the  Chief  Justice  from  voting 
on  any  question  during  the  impeach- 
ment trial.  In  both  cases.  Simmer's  mo- 
tions to  this  effect  were  rejected.  On  at 
least  two  occasions,  therefore.  Chief 
Justice  Case  cast  votes  to  break  ties.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  the  Chief 
Justice  was  called  upon  to  perform  the 
most  critical  task  of  all,  the  phrasing  of 
the  final  question. 

But  what  Is  Important  is  that  the 
Chief  Justice  is  a  nonpolitical  figure. 
The  proposed  rules  would  have  made  an- 
other significant  change  which  must  be 
taken  together  with  the  stripping  of  the 
Chief  Justice's  functions.  Under  this 
proposal,  the  Senate  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  would  be  designated  as 
chief  judges,  with  the  assistant  majority 
and  nilnority  leaders  designated  as  dep- 
uty judges.  The  establishment  of  such 
positions  is  unprecedented.  Under  the 
proposed  rule  changes,  these  newly  cre- 
ated chief  judges  and  their  deputies 
would  have  functions  that  are  many  and 
varied,  including  the  determination  of 
the  "order  of  trial,  and  other  relevant 
matters."  In  my  view,  this  is  an  improper 
usurpation  of  the  role  and  functions  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
as  contained  In  the  present  rules  of 
procedure. 

Surely  It  is  no  derogation  of  the  char- 
acter and  ability  of  the  majority  and 
mmority  leadership  to  point  out  that  by 
the  very  nature  of  their  ofDces,  they  are 
political  leaders.  Indeed,  they  bold  their 
offices  by  virtue  of  the  political  Judg- 
ment of  their  peers.  The  distinctions 
between  majority  and  minority  are  on 
the  basis  of  iiarty  distinctions.  Thus  no 
matter  how  scrupulous  and  how  fair 
their  decisions,  their  acts  would  carry 
the  coloration  of  political  decisions.  The 
powers  proposed  are  based  upon  the 
analogy  of  legislative  activity  not  upon 
judicial  impartiality.  It  Is  in  fact  the 
very  essence  of  partisanship,  in  the  very 
best  sense,  that  these  men  embody. 
Therefore,  instead  of  having  a  non- 
political  figure,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Umted  States,  chosen  ex  olSclo  because 
he  is  the  highest  symbol  of  impartial 
justice  In  the  land,  we  would  have  the 
political  leadership  of  the  Senate  in  the 
decisionmaking  role.  And  the  results 
would  be  very  unfortunate  in  winning 
acceptance  from  the  American  people. 

IV.   FIBHXHO    EXPCDrnOKS    AKD    AMENDMENT    OF 
PLEADINGS 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  what  might 
happen,  since  the  designation  of  chief 
judges  and  deputy  chief  judges  ties  right 
in  with  another  proposed  change,  a 
change  also  lifted  from  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure.  I  will  quote  what  was 
proposed : 

with  the  approval  of  the  Court  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Chief  Judges  and  the 
Deputy  Chief  Judges,  either  ol  the  parties 
(the  managers,  or  prosecutors,  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Presi- 
dent) may  obtain  discovery  (of  Information) 
by  any  method  that  Is  authorized  by  the 
rules  governing  the  procedure  In  suits  of  a 
e)vU  nature  in  courts  of  the  United  stales  . . . 

Furthermore.  It  Is  provided  to  these 
proposals  that — 

It  Is  not  grounds  for  objection  that  the 
Inlormatlon  sought  may  not  be  admitted  at 
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trial.  U  tha  discovery  sought  appears  reason- 
ably calculated  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
admissible  evidence. 

The  breadth  of  this  provision  is  such 
that  it  will  allow  vast  fishing  expeditions 
by  the  prosecution  in  order  to  find 
evidence  that  they  hope  will  benefit  their 
case. 

Under  these  loose  provisions,  taken 
right  from  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  the  prosecution  may  discover 
irrelevant  information,  put  this  irrele- 
vant Information  Into  evidence  at  the 
trial,  and  then  amend  the  articles  of 
impeachment  to  conform  to  the  other- 
wise Irrelevant  evidence. 

Mr.  President,  where  will  it  end?  How 
can  the  President  be  expected  to  pre- 
pare a  defense  when  he  has  no  way  of 
knowing  what  the  charges  against  him 
will  be  from  one  day  to  the  next?  This  is 
contrary  to  historical  precedent,  which 
requires  that  the  evidence  be  limited  to 
specific  Issues  raised  by  the  pleadings, 
that  Is,  the  articles  of  Impeachment,  and 
the  respondent's  answer. 

Such  proceedings,  under  political  aus- 
pices, even  though  of  the  highest  char- 
acter and  austerity,  will  never  bring 
about  the  reconciliation  that  our  Nation 
needs  today.  No  matter  which  vks  the 
decision  goes,  the  bitter  feeling  will  re- 
main that  politics,  not  Justice,  decided 
the  result. 

V.   LESSEB   BUBDEN    OF   PBOOF   BASED   rPON   CIVIL 
PBOCEEDINCS 

In  the  proposed  rule  changes,  the  def- 
initions of  "conviction"  would  have  been 
strikingly  different.  The  proposal  reads 
as  follows : 

Conviction  means  a  SndUig  by  two-thirds 
of  the  judges  present  that  any  article  Is  sus- 
tained by  clear  and  convincing  evidence. 

Now  the  present  rules  do  not  contain 
any  standard  regarding  the  burden  of 
proof  that  must  be  carried  by  the  man- 
agers or  prosecutors  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  order  to  justify  a 
conviction.  Each  Senator  wiU  have  to  set 
up  his  onvn  standard.  But  I  believe  that 
every  Senator  has  the  moral  obligation 
to  use  the  highest  standard  in  a  case 
which  involves  the  highest  oiBce  in  the 
land.  As  I  Indicated  before,  I  am  not  a 
lawyer.  Most  Americans  are  not  lawyers 
either,  and  they  may  not  understand  the 
distinctions  which  constitute  a  kinder- 
garten primer  to  such  distinguished 
members  of  the  bar  as  we  have  in  the 
Senate. 

But  my  understanding  Is  as  follows: 
Burden  of  proof  is.  in  essence,  the  stand- 
ard by  which  a  person  who  alleges  a 
proposition  must  establish  its  truth.  If 
that  person  fails  to  establish  the  truth 
of  his  proposition  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  applicable  stan(iard. 
his  case  falls. 

In  American  law  there  are  three  dif- 
ferent types  of  burdens  of  proof.  In  other 
words,  there  are  three  different  stand- 
ards of  proof.  They  are  entirely  sejja- 
rate  and  unrelated  to  one  another.  Each 
standard  is  applied  in  a  particular  type 
of  trial,  and  no  other. 

The  first  and  most  lenient  standard  is 
known  as  "preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence." Under  this  standard,  the  party 
asserting  allegations  need  only  tip  the 
mythical  scales  of  justice  slightly  In  his 


favor  In  order  to  prevail  In  the  trial. 
This  standard  applies  in  nwst  civil  law 
suits. 

The  second,  and  somewhat  more  strict 
standard  is  known  as  "clear  and  con- 
vincing proof."  Under  this  standard  the 
party  making  allegations  must  tip  the 
scales  substantially  in  his  favor  in  order 
to  prevail  in  the  trial.  This  standard  ap- 
plies only  in  a  ver^'  limited  range  of  civil 
cases.  Examples  include  an  action  to  set 
aside  a  deceased  person's  will,  or  to  mod- 
ify a  written  transaction. 

The  third  standard  is  known  as  "'be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt."  Under  this 
standard  the  party  making  the  allega- 
tions must  Up  the  scales  so  completely 
to  one  side,  in  his  favor,  that  the  triers 
of  fact — the  jury — can  determine  to  a 
moral  certainty  that  the  matters  alleged 
are  true,  or  the  i>arty  cannot  prevail. 
This  standard  applies  In  all  criminal 
trials. 

Our  precedents  have  always  treated 
an  impeachment  trial  as  though  It  were 
a  criminal  proceeding.  Jefferson,  in  his 
manual,  considers  it  as  such,  and  cites 
many  precedents  in  Anglo-Saxon  law. 
For  example,  Jefferson  cites  the  follow- 
ing: 

This  trial,  tbough  It  varies  In  external 
ceremony,  yet  differs  not  In  essentials  from 
criminal  prosecutions  before  Inferior  courts. 
The  same  rules  of  evidence,  the  same  legal 
notions  of  crimes  and  punishments  pre- 
vailed; for  impeachments  are  not  framed  to 
alter  the  law.  but  to  carry  it  Into  more  ef- 
fectual execution  against  two  powerful  de- 
linquents. 

Let  us  look  at  that  proposal  carefully, 
Mr.  President.  First  of  all  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  proceeding  which  by  prece- 
dent. U  analogous  to  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing. For  the  respondent,  the  issue  is  one 
of  transcending  value.  In  such  a  case, 
the  consequences  of  the  decision  are  so 
grave  that  the  prosecutor  must  be  held  to 
the  highest  burden  of  proof  in  estab- 
lishing the  truth  of  the  matters  alleged. 
If  a  mistake  is  made,  it  should  be  made 
on  the  side  of  the  defendant.  Society  has 
long  ago  agreed  that  it  is  far  better  for  a 
guilty  man  to  go  free  than  for  an  inno- 
cent man  to  be  judged  guilty. 

Yet  the  standard  of  "clear  and  con- 
vincing proof"  is  far  less  strict.  In  civil 
cases,  a  lawsuit  is  essentially  a  search 
for  probabilities.  In  the  view  ol  society. 
a  mistaken  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  in 
a  civil  case  Is  no  worse  than  a  mistaken 
judgment  for  the  defendant.  In  a  crim- 
inal proceeding — and  an  impeachment 
trial  is  analogous  to  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing— the  consequences  ol  a  mistake 
would  be  so  grave  that  we  cannot  in  all 
conscience  adopt  a  lesser  standard  than 
"beyond  a  reasonable  doubt," 

Mr.  President.  I  seek  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  which  I  would, 
with  equal  persistence,  solicit  for  every 
American — a  fair  trial,  a  trial  as  fair  as 
human  frailties  will  permit.  I  hope — in- 
deed. I  pray — that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  unite  in  setting  for  them- 
selves the  higher  standard  I  shall  urge 
them  to  use  as  their  guideline  the  stand- 
ard of  proof  of  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

The  Constitution,  article  m.  section  2. 
recognizes  that  an  impeachment  trial  is 
a  criminal  trial  when  it  states  that — 
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Tbe  trial  of  crimes,  exc«pt  in  ckus  of  Im- 
peacbment,  shall  be  by  Jury. 

As  such,  the  burden  of  proof  used  In 
a  criminal  trial  is  the  standard  tJiat  must 
be  used.  Thus,  the  standard  "beyond  a 
rcBfonable  doubt"  Is  the  proper  stand- 
ard. 

VX.    MAXIMUM   SCMMAXT    JUDGMENT   WITHOUT 
MtnCATlNG   CIBCUMSTANCES 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  point  to 
just  one  more  proposal,  which  was  made 
in  the  draft  resolution.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  would  be  required  to  "forth- 
with prepare,  sign,  and  enter  the  maxi- 
mum judgment  authorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  without 
awaiting  any  direction  by  the  Senate, 
upon  conviction  of  the  respondent  on  any 
count." 

Only  when  the  Senate  otherwise  orders 
it  will  this  procedure  be  abated  pending 
the  Senate's  final  determination  of  the 
judgment. 

In  other  words,  the  Senate  does  not, 
by  the  very  judgment  procedures  it  sets 
up,  give  the  respondent  the  presumption 
of  a  judgment  which  may  be  less  than 
the  maximum  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  essence,  this  raises  the  presump- 
tion of  removal  from  ofBce  in  the  very 
procedures  themselves,  without  giving 
the  Senate  the  opportunity  to  make  this 
decision  Itself.  Mitigating  circumstances 
cannot  be  taken  into  account.  Rather,  the 
Senate  by  its  vote  for  conviction  auto- 
matically requires  the  strongest  penalty 
the  Constitution  ailows. 

Under  procedures  now  in  use,  "if  Xhe 
person  accused  in  such  articles  of  im- 
peachment shall  be  convicted  upon  any 
of  said  articles  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Members  present,  the  Senate  shall 
proceed  to  pronounce  judgment."  Here 
the  Senate  must  determine  what  judg- 
ment it  shall  pronounce.  It  must  deter- 
mine whether  its  judgment  will  be  "re- 
moval from  office  and  disqualiflcatlan  to 
hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust, 
or  profit  under  the  United  States,"  or 
whether  it  will  be  a  lesser  Judgment. 
Vihlch  the  Senate,  in  its  discretion,  may 
decide  upon. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  here  I3 
a  prejudgment.  In  part,  of  the  outcome, 
before  the  trial  has  even  begiin.  It  is  a 
judgment  that  there  can  be  no  mitigat- 
ing circumstances.  It  is  also  a  circum- 
stance that  will  be  taken  into  account  by 
many  Senators,  and  it  will  doubtless 
affect  the  outcome  of  their  decisions.  For 
many  of  them  will  never  vote  to  convict, 
if  such  a  conviction  means  a  maximum 
summary  judgment. 

Mr.  President.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
a  political  trial,  then  so  be  it :  let  It  be  a 
blot  upon  American  justice.  It  should  be 
sobering  that  the  only  precedent  we  have 
for  the  Impeachment  of  the  President  is 
a  trial  which,  by  the  standards  of  uni- 
versal contemporary  judgment,  was  a 
politically  motivated  power  struggle  of 
the  most  sordid  kind. 

I*>Z8Kirr    tTJl.X3    aHOT7X.D    NOT    BS   CHAMGZD 

The  present  rules  were  devised  by  the 
enemies  of  President  Andrew  Johnson 
as  the  minimum  required  by  both  prece- 
dent and  a  decent  facade  of  justice.  They 
represented  the  outer  limits  beyond 
wliich  even  those  men  felt  they  could  not 
go.  But  today  we  are  being  asked  to  go 


further,  a  circumstance  which  greatly 
beclouds  the  prospects  of  a  fair  trial. 
And  in  the  end.  they  were  fair  enough  to 
prevent  the  conviction  of  Andrew  John- 
son by  one  vote. 

Any  other  President  deserves  the  same. 
Let  any  conviction  that  may  be  forth- 
coming be  based  upon  the  traditional 
American  standards  of  criminal  justice. 
Those  standards  are  presently  embodied 
in  the  Senate  rules  and  precedents  for 
an  impeachment  trial.  Let  us  not  subvert 
those  rules  one  by  one,  and  distort  the 
outcome  of  history.  If  justice  is  to  i)e  im- 
partial, and  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  upheld,  the  rules  must  not  be 
changed. 

IT  IS  FEASIBLE  TO  CONVERT  WASTE 
MATERIALS  INTO  FUEL  AND  POOD 
SOURCES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  on 
May  22,  1974,  a  representative  of  Mobil 
Oil  Corp.  testified  at  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Priorities  and 
Economy  in  Government,  which  I  chair. 
The  hearings  were  called  to  investigate 
the  process  that  the  Army  Natick  Labo- 
ratory has  developed  for  converting 
waste  materials  into  glucose.  Olucose  Is 
a  basic  substance  that  can  be  used  to 
produce  ethanol,  a  potential  energy 
source,  other  chemicals  and  protein 
which  can  be  fed  to  animals. 

After  Mobil  received  my  Invitation  to 
testify  before  the  subcommittee,  it  sent 
a  team  of  four  researchers  to  observe 
the  work  underway  at  Natick.  The  re- 
search team  collected  information  that 
was  used  in  Mobil's  prepared  statement, 

MOBIL    riNOS    NATTCK    PSOCBSS    PmOMISOIG 

In  his  statement,  D.C.  Clewell,  senior 
vice  president  of  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  after 
thanking  the  subcommittee  for  calling 
his  firm's  attention  to  the  work  being 
done  at  Natick  Laboratory,  said  that  the 
work  seemed  promising  and  he  strongly 
recommended  that  it  be  continued. 

Although  Mobil  believes  that  this  kind 
of  research  should  be  sponsored  by  the 
Government  until  the  commercial  ap- 
plication Is  well  established,  the  Mobil 
spokesman  endorsed  the  efforts  now  un- 
derway and  encouraged  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  continue  them. 

MOBn.    AO   PRAISES   THE   KATICK    PKOCSSS 

In  the  past  week,  Mobil  has  been  run- 
ning advertisements  In  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Washington  Star-News,  and 
other  newspapers  across  the  Nation.  The 
ad  is  entitled.  "Garbage  Is  Not  a  Smelly 
Word"  and  it  tells  the  story  of  the  Natick 
Laboratory's  Important  discovery  and  the 
process  that  they  are  developing. 

Mobil  points  out  in  their  ad  that  the 
products  that  result  from  the  Natick 
process  can  be  used  as  an  industrial  sol- 
vent, as  a  chemical  "building  block"  for 
making  many  useful  products,  and  as 
an  additive  to  gasoline  in  blends  of  from 
5  to  10  percent  ethanol  which  could 
stretch  future  gasoline  supplies. 

In  fact,  several  countries  are  already 
using  ethanol  as  automobile  gasoline  ad- 
ditives, notably  Brazil. 

NATXCK  PEOCESS  HEBTTS  CBEATER  GOVEEIf  MENT 

STJPPOKT 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Mobil  Oil 
Corp.  has  come  forward  to  publicly  sup- 


port the  efforts  at  the  Array's  Natick 
laboratory.  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same 
thing  about  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  true  that  the  Army  has  been  sup- 
porting the  work  at  the  Natick  Lab  up 
to  now.  But  its  support  has  been  only 
minimal,  paying  mainly  for  the  salaries 
of  the  few  Government  employees  work- 
ing on  the  conversion  process.  Recentlj', 
some  equipment  was  purchased  for  a 
prepllot  plant. 

Much  more  is  needed  if  the  full  poten- 
tial of  this  important  process  to  be  real- 
ized. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
Informed  me  that  the  Natick  process  Is 
feasible  and  that  more  research  is  neces- 
sary to  refine  the  economic  estimates 
and  to  improve  the  process. 

I  am  now  awaiting  the  results  of  feasi- 
bility studies  by  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, whom  I  also  Invited  to  testify  at  the 
May  hearings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  the  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  ad  from 
the  Washington  Post.  July  25.  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Oakbagc  la  Not  a  Smiut  Woid 
Today's  tale  begins  with  a  rotted  cartridge 
belt  In  New  Guinea.  A  team  of  U.8.  Army 
Scientists  scraped  a  sample  of  fungus  off  the 
belt  and  sent  It  back  to  the  Army  Laboratory 
lu  Natick,  Mass. 

The  object;  to  learn  more  about  how  Jun- 
gle rot  attacks  equipment  and  clothing. 

The  research  people  at  Natick  were  fasci- 
nated by  the  fungus.  It  was  a  greedy  strain 
that  rapidly  reduced  large  amounts  of  cotton 
to  small  amounts  of  glucose.  A  thought 
came;  Would  thia  be  a  way  to  get  rid  of  old 
rags,  waste  paper,  garbage,  and  other  kinds 
of  solid  organic  waste? 

They  nurtured  the  fungus.  Greedier  mu- 
tants were  produced  and  studied.  One  mu- 
tant la  a  real  glutton;  It  may  be  the  key  to  a 
new  process  that  will  help  dispose  of  munic- 
ipal trash  by  convening  a  large  part  of  It 
Into  glucose. 

Glucose  la  a  form  of  sugar.  It  can  be  made 
Into  molasses  to  feed  farm  animals.  It  can  be 
consumed  by  other  micro-organisms  to  make 
protein  for  animal  or  human  consumption. 
It  also  can  be  fermented  Into  ethyl  alcohol. 
Tou  can  do  lota  of  things  with  alcohol.  It's 
an  Industrial  solvent.  It's  a  chemical  "buUd- 
Ing  block"  for  making  many  useful  products. 
Vou  also  might  run  an  automobUe  on  a 
blend  of  gasoline  and  S  to  10%  alcohol.  That 
couJd  stretch  our  future  gasoline  supplies. 
Which  la  why  a  MobU  research  team.  In- 
cluding a  mlcroblotoglat,  Tlalted  the  Natick 
lab.  The  team  reported:  "Ifa  long-range. 
They  need  time  to  develop  a  commercial 
process.  But  It's  promising." 

Meanwhile,  another  government  research 
group — at  a  Bureau  of  Mines  lab  near  Pitts- 
burgh— has  developed  a  way  to  change  gar- 
bage directly  Into  oil.  without  going  through 
the  glucose  stage.  They  plan  to  build  a  pilot 
plant  this  year  to  teat  their  new  process. 

Other  developments  are  even  more  ad- 
vanced. In  St.  Louis,  the  Union  Klectrlo 
Company  consumes  300  tons  of  trash  a  day. 
First  It  separates  the  tm  cans,  bottles,  and 
other  materials  that  can  be  recycled.  Then 
It  buma  the  high-energy  trash  (garbage, 
plastics,  paper,  wood)  to  generate  electricity. 
Connecticut  plans  to  build  ten  regional 
planta  to  do  the  same  on  a  statewide  basis. 

Trash  baa  aome  advantagea  over  oil.  na- 

tuiml  gas.  and  coal.  It's  renewable.  We  don't 

have  to  buy  It  from  foreign  countries.  And 

we  have  to  dispose  of  It  anyway. 

All  of  a  sudden,  garbage  la  beginning  to 
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look  mon  llk»  ft  national  resource  than  a 
pubUo  nuisance,  It'a  no  longer  a  smelly  word. 


SERMON  ON  FAITH.  MORALITY. 
AND  POLITICS  BY  SENATOR  Mc- 
GOVERN 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
McGovKRWf  recently  deliveied  a  sermon 
concerning  faith,  morality,  and  politics. 
The  Senator  stated : 

Our  deepest  problems  are  within  us — not 
hs  an  entire  people — but  as  individual 
penons. 

Further,  regarding  our  present  na- 
tional difficulties,  he  made  this  observa- 
tion about  Watergate : 

We  must  learn  from  It  the  larger  lessons 
of  moral  life— that  govemmeDt.  too,  must 
be  guided  by  faith — that  we  must  have  a 
fundamental  stirring  of  our  moral  and  spiri- 
tual values. 

The  Senator's  sermon  Is  an  illumi- 
nating analysis  of  how  Christian  faith 
is  related  to  political  action,  and  is  a 
timely  comment  on  the  events  of  our 
day.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
sermon,  delivered  at  the  First  Methodist 
Church  of  Wagner.  S.  Dak.,  on  July  28. 
1974,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

This  la  a  comfortable  aettlng  for  me.  As 
most  of  you  know,  I  have  been  a  seminarian 
and  student  pastor,  and  I  have  also  been  a 
teacher.  And  both  of  those  callings  have 
stayed  with  me.  Some  observers  chink  my 
speeches  sound  too  much  like  lectures,  and 
others  think  they  sound  like  sermons. 

Whether  those  qualities  are  a  strength  or 
a  weakneaa,  they  are  personal  traditions  we 
have  in  common-  I  hope  we  also  sbare  the 
conviction  that  such  traditions  have  an 
important  place  In  our  public  life — that  a 
public  servant  must  teach  and  learn  from 
the  people  In  constant  dialogue — and  that  a 
public  official  must  witness  to  moral  principle 
as  he  works  for  particular  policies. 

A  few  years  ago  I  read  a  radio  sermon  de- 
livered by  the  Reverend  Joel  Nederhood  of 
"The  Back  to  Ood  Hour,"  broadcast  from 
Chicago.  The  sermon  wiis  about  the  faith  of 
our  politicians.  Dr.  Nederhood  contended 
that  Americans  have  adopted  the  dangerous 
custom  of  separating  their  morality  from 
their  evaluation  of  their  leaders. 

He  said: 

"To  suggest  tliat  one's  faith  might  In- 
fluence a  person  in  his  discharge  of  public 
office,  apparently,  is  akin  to  suggesting  that 
the  man  la  guUty  of  dtsbonorable  oonlllct  of 
Interest.  Thus,  while  candidates  for  public 
office  often  claim  some  kind  erf  membership 
In  a  religious  body,  they  ordlnarUy  disavow 
any  connection  between  their  faith  and  their 
rlews  of  public  policy." 

I  believe  this  is  wrona  for  a  Nation  whcse 
Pounders  were  so  deeply  moilvate^  bv  re- 
ligious conviction. 

We  all  stand  for  the  constltuMonal  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  church  and  state  But 
we  should  all  stand  against  the  distortion 
of  this  principle  into  the  practice  of  iRpar.^:  - 
ing  faith  from  politics. 

For  the  bible  teaches  that  government  is  to 
serre  man.  not  that  men  are  the  servants  of 
government. 

When  the  new  testament  speaks  of  "hon- 
orlng  those  in  authority."  for  mstance.  it 
pointe  out  that  power  Is  ordained  by  Ood 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  good  for  the  people. 

In  this  light.  I  have  come  to  understand 
the  responsibility  of  political  office,  and  the 
opportunities  for  service  which  it  holds. 


But  we  must  also  recognize  a  central  fact: 
All  that  we  seek  m  our  society  wUl  not  conu 
solely  from  government. 

The  greatest  challenges  of  our  age  defy 
purely  political  answers. 

I  remember  the  civU  rights  march  of  1963, 
which  was  followed  by  the  historic  passage  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  a  year  later.  Many 
Americans  hope  that  this  single  act  would  set 
U3  on  a  rapid  course  towar/t  the  extinction 
of  racial  prejudice.  But  the  real  crisis  was 
stUl  ai-.ead  of  us — and  It  Is  stUl  imresolved 
In  the  last  decade,  we  b&ve  learned  that  dis- 
crimination Is  rooted  in  attitudes,  and  frus- 
trations, and  fears  that  cannot  be  dispelled 
by  law.  but  In  our  hearts.  There  la  much  that 
can  and  must  be  done  by  government;  but 
much  more  must  be  done  by  each  of  us  in 
oin-  own  lives. 

Our  deepest  problems  arc  within  us — not 
as  an  entire  people— but  as  indlildual  per- 
sons. So  Christians  have  a  responsibility  to 
speak  to  the  questions  of  the  spirit  which 
ultimately  determine  the  slate  of  the  mate- 
rial world.  Most  Americans  yearn  for  mean- 
ing and  value  in  life.  This  is  a  pre-eminent 
task  for  those  who  are  in  the  church — but 
it  cannot  be  separated  from  what  happens 
outside  the  church. 

Some  Christians  believe  that  we  are  con- 
demned to  live  with  man's  inhumanity  to 
man — with  poverty,  war,  and  injustice— and 
that  we  cannot  end  these  evils  because  they 
are  inevitable. 

But  I  have  not  fotind  that  view  In  the 
Bible. 

Changed  men  can  change  society,  and  the 
words  of  scripture  clearly  assign  to  us  the 
ministry    and    the    mlsaion    of    change. 

While  we  know  that  the  Kingdom  of  God 
will  not  come  from  a  politicians"  platform, 
we  also  know  If  someone  Is  hungry,  we  should 
five  him  food;  If  he  Is  thirsty,  we  should 
give  bun  drink:  if  he  Is  a  stranger,  we  should 
take  htm  In;  If  he  Is  naked,  we  should  clothe 
him:  If  he  Is  sick,  we  should  care  for  him; 
and  If  he  Is  in  prison,  we  should  visit  him. 
"For  Inasmuch  as  you  have  done  It  unto  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  you  have  done  It 
unto  me." 

That  Is  what  Scripture  says.  None  of  us 
can  be  content  until  all  of  us  are  made 
whole. 

This  la  also  the  lesson  In  the  lives  of  the 
preat  evangelists. 

Jonathan  Edwards  Is  remembered  for  his 
role  In  the  "Great  Awakening"  that  swept 
colonial  America,  But  few  realize  that  he 
was  so  dedicated  to  the  struggle  against 
suffering  and  disease  that  he  offered  himself 
to  test  a  smallpox  vaccine.  And  in  this  act 
of  charity  and  love  and  sacrifice,  he  died. 

John  Wesley  set  up  clinics  to  bring  medi- 
cal care  to  the  deprived  citizens  of  London. 

In  the  leoO's.  one  of  the  great  evangelists, 
William  Wtlberforce.  was  a  leader  In  the 
abolitionist  movement,  flghtlng  for  human 
freedom. 

The  most  notable  advances  of  the  19th 
and  19th  centuries — the  fight  for  decent 
labor  conditions  and  against  slavery,  and  the 
efforts  for  prison  reform— seemed  to  flow 
from  the  evangelical  tides  In  society  which 
preceeded  and  accompanied  them.  Br*a£- 
throughs  occurred  In  overcoming  Inhuman- 
ity and  Injustice  because  Individuals  had  be- 
come Infused  with  a  compassion  for  others— 
and,  even  more  than  that,  because  the  con- 
&clence  of  the  nation  had  been  touched 
and  enlivened. 

Today,  the  conscience  of  our  nation  must 
be  touched  anew. 

Arnold  Toynbee  has  written  that  all  the 
great  clvlllaatlons  of  htstory  have  fallen. 
not  to  conquering  armies  from  without,  but 
to  a  deterioration  of  spirit  from  within. 

Toynbee  assert*  that  America  "now  stands 
for  what  Rome  stood  f or  "  I  believe  that  ts 
BO  In  many  ways.  America,  too.  is  a  country 
of  enormous  wealth.  Our  people,  like  the 
ancient  Romans,  seem  to  live  more  and  more 


for  materialistic  satisfaction.  Standards  of 
morality  and  precious  values  are  In  disarray 
as  they  were  then. 

Thls  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  Watergate 
scandal.  It  Is  a  Ue  that  our  politics  is  as 
bad  as  some  men  made  it  m  1972.  It  ts  a 
ilbel  that  all  our  leaders  have  been  law- 
breakers. Yet  the  moral  blindness  which 
brought  us  Watergate  has  also  brought  a 
host  of  other  evils,  the  common  works  of  a 
callous  neglect. 

Therefore.  a£  we  sit  in  Judgment  now  upon 
others  attempting  to  fairly  decide  the  truth 
about  individual  innocence  or  guilt,  in  crime 
and  coverup,  we  must  also  sit  in  Judgment 
upon  ourselves,  attempting  to  truly  see  our 
country  as  it  is.  In  this  senae,  Watergate  ts 
not  Just  the  tragedy  of  some  men,  but  the 
trial  of  a  whole  society.  We  must  learn  from 
it  the  larger  lessons  of  moral  life — that 
Qovernment.  too.  must  be  guided  by  faith — 
that  we  must  have  a  fundamental  stirring 
of  our  moral  and  spiritual  values. 

Such  an  awakening  can  free  us  from  a 
relentless  devotion  to  material  affluences 
with  coo  much  for  some  citizens  and  too 
llttJe  for  others  It  can  free  us  from  a  blind 
trust  In  armed  might,  tt  can  free  ua  from 
a  dogmatic  faith  Mx  salvation  through 
technology. 

Such  an  awakening  can  stir  our  com- 
pasfilon  for  others,  restore  the  commitment 
of  o«r  hearts  to  right  what  is  wrong  among 
us,  and  revive  the  values  that  alone  can 
guide  our  lives  and  give  us  happiness. 

We  must  look  Into  our  souls  to  find  the 
way  out  ol  the  crisis  of  our  society.  As  waa 
so  often  true  for  the  people  of  Ood  in  Biblical 
days,  we  must  heed  the  words  of  the 
prophets. 

The  New  Testament  tells  tjs,  "Be  not  con- 
formed to  the  world,  but  be  you  transformed 
by  the  renewing  of  your  mlnde." 

Some  Christians  have  misused  this  passage 
as  a  pretext  for  Isolation  from  the  existence 
around  us. 

But  the  point  Is  that  our  thinking,  our 
perspectives,  and  our  actions  should  not  be 
molded  by  the  world's  view,  and  Its  tides  of 
opinion:  rather,  they  are  to  be  rooted  m 
God's  vision  And  we  must  carry  the  good 
news  of  that  vision  Into  the  world- 

The  political  process  Tends  to  reflect  and 
channel  spiritual  trends.  There  are  encourag- 
ing signs  In  our  land  that  we  are  undergoing 
a  new  "awakening."  The  sophisticated  "Ood 
Is  dead"  talk  now  seems  as  irrelevant  as  a 
passing  fad — which  it  what  It  was.  Instead, 
the  "Jcous  movement"  and  other  manifesta- 
tions of  spiritual  .hunger  summon  millions 
back  to  belief. 

Within  the  institutional  church  and  out- 
side of  any  traditional  religious  framework, 
we  witness  a  spiritual  quest  of  increasing 
Intensity.  Even  tbofe  who  are  uncertain 
about  where  this  search  should  end  are  cer- 
tain of  the  need  to  seek  the  deeper  truth. 
Others  wander  through  an  inner  wilderness 
to  find  their  faith. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  true  leadership.  It 
is  not  expresed  In  power,  fame,  and  honor, 
but  In  the  washing  of  du?ty  feet. 

We  know  that  "he  who  saves  his  life  shall 
lose  It." 

America  was  founded  as  part  of  a  spiritual 
pilgrimage.  It  was  bom  In  a  noble  vision 
of  human  existence.  The  first  settlers  named 
their  land  New  England  because  they  hoped 
to  found  a  new  order.  Our  forebearers  In- 
scribed the  great  seal  of  the  Cnlted  States 
with  the  words,  "a  new  order  for  the  ages." 
And  on  that  seal,  a  pyramid,  which  stands  for 
material  wealth,  supports  a  symbol  which 
stands  for  spiritual  strength. 

In  1630.  John  Wlnthrop  preaciied  a  ser- 
mon on  the  deck  of  the  Arabella  to  the  first 
puntan«.  He  said: 

'We  shall  be  as  a  city  upon  a  hilt  the  eyea 
of  all  people  upon  us:  so  that  if  we  shall  deal 
falsely  with  our  Ood  In  this  work  we  have 
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undertaken  and  so  cause  htm  to  withdrew  hU 
present  help  from  us;  we  shall  be  made  a 
ftory  and  a  by-word  through  the  world." 

I  believe  we  can  stiu  deal  tnily,  and  right- 
tiously.  with  the  great  gifts  that  have  been 
ours  since  the  time  the  puritans  reached 
these  shores.  But  this  will  come  only  aft<r 
a  struggle  that  touches  all  our  hearts,  and  la 
resolved  there. 

The  prophet  gives  ua  God's  prorol&e: 

"U  my  people  which  are  called  by  my 
name,  shall  humble  themselves,  and  pray, 
and  seek  my  face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked 
ways,  then  will  I  hear  from  heaven,  and  will 
forgive  their  sins,  and  will  heal  their  land." 

So  what  then  do  we  do?  What  Is  your  re- 
sponsibility, and  what  Is  mine?  Mlcah  aaked 
and  answered  the  same  question  In  a  verse  I 
have  remembered  since  my  childhood,  and 
turned  back  to  ever  since: 

'.'What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  Thee,  but 
to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God." 


THE  NATURE  OP  INFLATION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  all  of  us  here  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  Congress  realize  that  the  state  of  the 
economy  is  much  more  than  a  political 
issue.  It  has  degenerated  to  the  point 
that  it  l":  a  very  real  threat  to  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans.  The  present  rav- 
ages of  inflation  portend  ills  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  country. 

Much  has  been  made  in  the  past  year 
and  a  half  over  the  nature  of  national 
security.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  phrase 
has  been  used  so  much  as  to  become  a 
household  word.  I  submit  that  our  eco- 
nomic problems  are  threatening  this  na- 
tional security  as  never  before  and  as 
few  other  problems  can. 

Many  voices  have  risen  to  explain  the 
causes  and  effects  of  inflation.  Many 
more  have  risen  to  fix  the  blame.  Not  so 
many  have  risen  with  solutions. 

One  of  the  first  steps  lo  solving  any 
problem  is  to  acquire  an  understanding 
of  It.  and  I  recently  read  the  text  of  an 
address  by  Sidney  Homer,  of  Salomon 
Brothers  in  New  York,  which  explains 
the  nature  of  inflation  in  America  in 
very  clear  and  insightful  terms.  Mr. 
Homer  has  had  a  wealth  of  experience  in 
finance  and  economics,  and  he  presents 
his  points  from  a  solid  historical  perspec- 
tive. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
remarks  of  June  10.  1974.  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Mtths  *wd  Facts  About  Xntxatioit 
(By  Sidney  Bomer) 
When  I  was  a  student  m  college,  we  were 
all  taught  that  peacetime  Inflation  was  un- 
■hlnkable  In  our  great  United  States,  or  for 
that  matter  In  any  other  first  class  enlight- 
ened industrial  state  except  perhaps  France. 
Peacetime  inflation  was  then  to  be  found 
chiefly  In  banana  republics  with  their  pesos, 
eacudos  and  other  queer  sounding  currencies 
and  all  they  needed  to  save  them  from  the 
disgrace  of  InflaUon.  we  were  told,  was  to 
obtain  the  monetary  advice  of  any  one  of  cur 
distinguished  economists  and  foUow  it.  We 
thought  of  ourselves  as  exporters  of  economic 
wisdom. 

The  fact  Is.  !n  1923.  when  I  started,  in  Wall 
Street  there  had  been  no  peacetime  mflatlons 
in  the  United  States  since  the  days  of  George 
Washington.  This  shows  up  on  a  chart  which 
traces  an  iDdex  of  American  wholesale  com- 


modity prices  over  a  long  stretch  of  history — 
from  1800  to  1973.  This  Is  a  good  history  of 
inflation  If  we  consider  inflation  to  be  a 
decline  In  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar— a  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  things  a 
dollar  win  buy.  An  Index  of  the  cost  of  living 
would  follow  a  very  similar  pattern  but  with 
a  small  additional  annual  upward  bias. 

The  chart  shows  that  before  lOSO  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  doU&r  fluctuated  widely 
both  up  and  down  In  a  sort  of  wide  bank 
without  any  pronounced  long-term  trend. 
Each  war  brought  a  great  Inflation,  the  War 
of  1813.  the  Civil  War,  World  War  I  and 
World  V/blt  n  stand  out  unmistakably  on  the 
chart,  but  after  each  war  except  World  War 
n  prices  declined  again.  The  chart  shows 
that  our  price  level  In  193S  was  no  higher 
than  It  had  been  In  IB15. 

We  were  proud  of  our  currency  In  the 
1020s  and  we  bad  every  right  to  be  proud. 
Soon,  in  the  Great  Depression,  prices  plunged 
to  distressingly  low  levels  and  our  govern- 
ment devoted  itself  to  bringing  them  back 
up.  The  tools  employed  In  the  1930s  for  this 
ostensibly  worthy  purposes  were,  however, 
dangerous  tools  that  set  dangerous  prece- 
dents from  which  we  are  now  suffering. 

The  inflation  of  World  War  II  (together 
with  the  Immediate  postwar  years  of  decon- 
trol) was  not  excessive,  considering  the  vast 
scope  of  the  war.  It  was  no  longer  than  the 
earlier  wartime  Inflations.  However,  frt»n 
1060  on.  the  chart  shows  an  entirely  new 
configuration — dangerous  and  ominous.  The 
usual  postwar  retreat  of  commodity  prices 
Just  did  not  take  place — instead  they  edged 
up  further,  were  flat  for  a  time,  then  In  1966 
they  accelerated  and  after  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  War  they  soared.  Thus,  our  Infla- 
tion is  unprecedented  In  our  economic  his- 
tory for  times  of  peace.  Much  the  same  can 
be  said  today  of  the  present  British  peace- 
time Inflation  and  the  German  peacetime 
inflation.  What  has  happened  to  our  stock- 
pile of  astute  economists  that  used  to  lecture 
small  South  American  countries  on  how  to 
behave  themselves  fiscally?  Indeed,  a  few  of 
them  are  now  telling  us  to  emulate  South 
American  methods  even  though  these  often 
require  a  military  dictatorship. 

Today  I  should  like  to  attempt  to  challenge 
four  myths  about  inflation  that  tend  to  ob- 
scure the  t)a8lc  problem  and  mislead  our 
leaders  and  our  people.  There  Is  no  more 
valuable  weapon  In  the  political  battle 
against  such  a  problem  as  Inflation  than  an 
informed  electorate. 
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The  first  myth  Is  that  Inflation  has  always 
been  with  us.  Ever  since  the  early  19208. 
when  I  entered  the  business  world.  I  have 
heard  constant  alarming  references  to  In- 
flation. There  was  none  then.  In  the  19206, 
commodity  prices  were  flat  or  declining  most 
of  the  time,  but  politicians  of  both  parties 
hurled  accusations  of  inflationary  policy  at 
each  other  and  flnanclal  Journalists  joined 
In.  The  word  Inflation  was  used  In  many  am- 
biguous and  contradictory  ways.  Unfortun- 
ately it  has  several  different  definitions:  I  use 
It  here  only  to  mean  a  decrease  In  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  money  regardless  of  the 
causes.  Throughout  the  19308  when  prices 
plunged  the  same  talk  of  inflation  went  on. 
There  probably  hasn't  been  a  week  without 
inflationary  alarms  or  warnings  In  the  pa- 
pers at  least  since  1923. 

It  was  a  classic  case  of  Wolf -Wolf.  The  pub- 
lic had  so  often  been  told  that  Inflation  was 
a  permanent  way  of  life  with  us — as  In  our 
history  ll  often  was  not — that  they  became 
bored  with  the  subject,  took  it  for  granted, 
assumed  that  Inflation  had  always  occurred 
and  probably  always  would  be  with  us.  In 
those  long  years  of  price  stability  In  the  1950s 
and  early  19608  inflation  was  In  the  news- 
papers almost  daUy  although  the  rate  at  the 
time  was  often  zero  to  l  % . 

Inflation  Is  too  big  a  word  to  be  used  so 


lightly.  We  are  now  suffering  the  conse- 
quences. The  real  wolf  Is  with  us  and  we 
don't  always  grasp  the  dlflerence  between  the 
sham  and  the  real.  Therefore,  our  political 
stamina  to  deal  with  the  present  real 
emergency  Is  dissipated. 

Once  more,  has  inflation  always  been  with 
us?  Here  are  some  figures:  in  the  73  years  of 
this  century  so  far.  the  price  average  has  not 
risen  at  all  during  29  years,  has  risen  only 
nominally  during  11  years,  and  has  risen 
algnlflcantly  during  only  33  years  or  less  than 
half.  During  the  twenty-eight  years  since 
World  War  n.  prices  have  risen  significantly 
during  only  fourteen  years  or  Just  half.  My 
point  Is  not  that  inflation  has  not  been 
severe — ajas  It  surely  has — but  that  it  hu 
not  been  continuous — far  from  it.  It  was  not 
a  year  in,  year  out.  shopworn  old  problem. 
Our  present  Inflation  Is  the  fliBt  big  inflation 
In  peacetime  in  our  long  history  and  oould 
be  a  national  disaster.  Now  Tot  the  flrst  time 
the  real  wolf  Is  here  and  we  are  dlsajmed 
by  years  and  years  of  false  alarms. 

THE    MONET  MANACEBS 

My  second  myth  Is  that  Inflation  is  a  mys- 
terious mathematical  technical  function  of 
money  and  banking  which  economists  know 
all  about  and  which  can  be  controlled  by 
the  noney  managers  if  they  only  try.  This 
optical  illusion  Is  the  fault  of  the  economists 
and  money  managers  who  often  talk  as 
though  they  or  one  of  their  fellows  could  In 
fact  control  the  whole  economy  If  they  were 
at  the  monetary  helm. 

Since  competent  and  knowledgable  money 
managers  have  In  fact  been  usually  at  the 
helm  steering  our  monetary  policy,  why  this 
Inflation?  I  will  suggest  an  answer:  because 
the  pilot  or  pilots  at  the  helm  were  not  and 
are  not  allowed  to  steer  clear  of  danger. 
Standing  behind  these  pilots,  these  money 
managers  and  these  fiscal  offlclals.  Is  an  aU 
powerful  captain  and  In  a  democracy  that 
all  powerful  captain  is  public  opinion.  Public 
opinion  years  s^  used  to  insist  on  a  hard 
stable  currency.  As  a  result  of  the  depres- 
sion and  of  the  new  affluence  following  World 
War  II,  public  priorities  have  shifted.  First 
priority  today  Is  "no  recession."  "no  unem- 
ployment," Only  second  oomes  the  call  for 
less  inflation.  So  our  skillful  pilots  have  not 
been  allowed  to  steer  clear  of  the  rocks  that 
they  have  clearly  seen  ahead.  Their  master, 
and  rightly  so,  Is  public  opinion.  Their  de- 
ficiency, if  any,  is  a  failure  to  educate  and 
lead  public  opinion.  Instead  many  learned 
economists  have  told  the  public  either  that 
Inflation  Is  Inevitable  or  that  a  little  mfla- 
tlon  can  do  no  harm.  They  fof^et  that  tol- 
erating a  little  Inflation  guarantees  a  bigger 
and  bigger  Inflation  and  so  on  until  public 
opinion  changes. 

As  we  know,  this  Inflation  Is  worldwide. 
Tlie  public  everywhere  demands  more  from 
their  governments  than  It  Is  willing  to  pay 
for.  We  cannot  blame  our  politicians  or  Eng- 
llah  politicians  or  even  French  politicians 
tot  an  Imbalance  demanded  by  public  opin- 
ion throughout  the  world.  We  can  only  try 
to  change  public  opinion,  or  wait  until  events 
reverse  popular  priorities. 

There  is  much  talk  In  economic  and  politi- 
cal circles  of  regulating  not  only  the  Infla- 
tion rate  but  Indeed  the  overall  performance 
of  the  entire  economy  by  the  Judicious  use 
of  a  nice  combination  of  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy.  And  indeed  these  tools  exist  If  only 
public  opinion  would  permit  their  effective 
use.  Back  In  1920.  after  the  great  Inflation 
of  World  War  I,  when  prices  were  rising  even 
faster  than  today,  the  Fed  vlrtuaUy  shut  off 
all  new  money  for  over  a  year.  This  forced 
a  gigantic  liquidation  of  our  banking  sys- 
tem, brought  prices  and  wages  down  by  ft 
third  In  a  short  time,  created  a  tough,  brief 
but  sharp  depraaslon  and  stopped  the  Infla- 
tion dead.  And  It  stayed  dead  for  twenty 
years.  Thus,  It  can  be  done.  But,  of  ooursBk 
the  aide  effects  of  the  policy  of  restraint  la 
1930  were  unemployment  and  bankruptcies 
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Which  are  now  unaccepuble.  In  two  years 
after  1920  economic  recovery  was  underway 
leading  into  the  boom  of  the  19208:  a  period 
when  there  were  many  flnanclal  abuses  but 
no  inflation  In  the  sense  of  a  rise  In  com- 
modity prices. 

Similarly  fiscal  policy  could  be  used  to 
maintain  purchasing  power  and  control  In- 
flation by  raising  taxes  or  cutting  expenses. 
Both  of  these  tools  and  others  are  available 
to  end  this  period  of  runaway  inflation.  But 
they  cannot  be  used  effectively,  public  opin- 
ion will  not  permit  deflationary  policies.  One 
can  ask  how  severe  will  the  patu  of  inflation 
have  to  become  to  persuade  public  opinion 
that  Inflation  fighting  deserves  top  priority. 
It  is  futile  to  blame  our  money  manager 
pilots  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  steer  In  the 
only  safe  direction.  So  much  for  my  second 
myth,  that  inflation  is  the  fault  of  and  con- 
trolled by  otir  bureaucrats. 

Even  today  politicians  of  both  parties,  with 
their  ears  to  the  ground,  are  suggesting  tax 
cuts  and  enlarged  expenditures.  Hardly  any 
political  group  Is  calling  for  strong  measures 
against  Inflation. 

naXATTON  IS  GOOD  FOB  STOCKS 

My  third  myth  Is  that  inflation  is  auto- 
matically food  for  common  stocks,  that  some- 
how a  cross  section  of  equities  automatically 
serves  as  a  hedge  against  Inflation.  Of  course, 
today  it  is  easy  for  me  to  dispute  this  cor- 
relation; bitter  experience  In  recent  years 
has  proved  that  this  great  Inflation  of  1966- 
74  has  simply  not  been  good  for  stocks  but 
very  bad.  Indeed  ten  years  ago  I  published 
a  systematic  comparison  year  by  year  smce 
1900  of  InilatlOD  and  stock  prices.  It  proved 
conclusively  that  both  deflation  and  Inflation 
had  almost  always  been  bad  for  stocks.  Al- 
most all  good  stock  nmiicets  In  this  century 
have  occurred  In  years  of  relative  stability 
m  commodity  prices.  There  was  almost  no 
such  thing  as  a  good  stock  year  with  a  high 
rate  of  Inflation.  When  I  first  made  this 
analysts,  It  was  greeted  with  some  surprise 
and  disbelief  but  not  today. 

How  then  did  this  myth  gain  such  credence 
that  it  was  almost  automatically  assumed 
by  Journalists,  stockbrokers,  bankers,  econo- 
mists and  Just  about  everybody.  At  first 
blush  the  proposition  looks  logical.  If  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  declines,  the 
nominal  price  of  property  should  rise  and 
since  stocks  represent  ownership  of  property 
it  ws£  argued  they,  too,  should  rise.  This 
may  well  be  true  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
but  on  a  year  to  year  basis  or  over  periods 
as  long  as  five  years,  stock  prices  In  general 
simply  have  not  responded  favorably  to  in- 
flation. Specific  classes  of  stocks  have  indeed 
been  helped  by  Inflation  and  will  be.  but  the 
greater  number  have  been  hurt. 

I  can  speculate  on  a  few  reasons  why  the 
stock  averages  have  often  declined  and  rarely 
advanced  with  a  high  level  of  peacetime  In- 
flation. In  the  flrst  place,  the  high  corporate 
earnings  that  often  come  with  inflation  are 
in  large  part  the  result  of  misleading  ac- 
counting: inventory  profits  are  often  enor- 
mous but  inventories  must  be  replaced  by 
high  cost  inventories.  If  I  buy  at  a  dollar,  sell 
at  SI  .50  and  buy  back  at  $2.  my  books  show 
a  profit  of  50«.  but  I  have  In  fact  lost  50<. 
Again  depreciation  Is  based  on  old  low  cost 
plant  and.  therefore,  is  nowhere  nearly 
enough  In  times  of  Inflation  to  replace  obso- 
lete plants  with  new.  Again,  Inflation  Invites 
governmental  Interference  in  the  economy  In 
unwelcome  ways  and  raises  the  specter  of 
controls,  taxes  or  a  money  crunch  ahead. 
Again  inflation  forces  a  huge  credit  expansion 
Just  to  keep  the  level  of  production  even  and 
this  invites  bankruptclee.  Finally,  tbe  Infla- 
tion forces  bond  yields  up  so  high  as  to  make 
It  difficult  or  impossible  for  equities  to 
compete. 

Nevertheless,  for  almost  three  decades 
now  tens  of  thousands  of  mutual  fund  sales- 
men have  been  warning  the  public  of  in- 
Qatioix  and  telling  tbem  that  equities  are  an 
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effective  hedge.  And  many  economists  and 
tMnkera  have  Joined  the  chcH'ua.  I  am  opti- 
mistic enough  to  think  that  someday  some- 
how we  will  solve  our  Inflation  problem  be- 
cause we  must  to  survive  as  a  free  country.  If 
so,  well  selected  equities  will  pay  off  very  well 
Indeed  at  today's  depressed  prices.  But  as 
anatomic,  year  in  and  year  out,  hedges 
against  inflation,  equities  have  been  less  than 
effective  ever  since  this  inflation  started  In 
1966.  So  much  for  recent  history  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  stock  prices  must  always 
decline  vrlth  Inflation;  indeed  after  years  of 
falling  share  prices  and  rising  earnings,  there 
must  be  many  excellent  values  In  today's 
market. 

INFLATION  ONLT  HtJBTS  ANNtHTANTS 

Finally  there  Is  the  myth  that  Inflation 
only  hurts  annuitants  or  bondholders.  It  does 
Indeed  erode  the  income  of  annuitants  and 
bondholders  and  if  this  were  all  the  evil  it 
did  to  the  rest  of  us,  we  might  be  content  to 
weep  for  our  annuitant  friends  in  much  the 
same  way  that  the  walrus  in  tbe  poem  wept 
for  the  oysters  (wbUe  be  was  devouring 
tbem).  But  Inflation  does  damage  or  poten- 
tial damage  In  a  score  of  other  ways  and  hurts 
almost  everybody.  Let  me  give  you  a  sad 
catalogue  of  hardships  that  threaten  if  any 
inflation  is  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked. 

In  the  first  place  and  obviously  it  erodes 
the  value  of  all  dollar  payments  that  are 
not  automatically  indexed  to  Inflation — 
earnings,  dividends,  rents,  capital  gains,  cash, 
stock  prices,  bond  prices,  etc.  etc.. — not  only 
bonds  and  annuities. 

Second.  Inflation  brings  sky  high  mterest 
rates  which  often  make  it  Imposaible  to  fi- 
nance valuable  public  or  private  capital 
projects.  As  a  result,  credit  is  diverted  to 
outright  speculation  or  to  high  profit  specu- 
lative projects  which  offer  hope  of  very  large 
rewards.  Home  ownership  and  legitimate  en- 
terprise  are   discouraged. 

Third.  Inflation  breeds  scarcities.  We  have 
seen  the  start  of  this  process  already.  Most 
scarcities  around  the  world  this  year  were 
the  result  not  of  a  failure  of  supplies  to  rise 
normally — they  did — but  the  result  of  a  sud- 
den burst  of  inflation  bred  demand.  Every- 
body almost  everywhere  has  more  money  to 
spend,  but  production  cannot  keep  up  with 
the  Inflation  Induced  extra  demand. 

Fourth.  Inflation  brought  price  and  vrage 
controls  here  and  abroad  and  threatend  ra- 
tioning. If  inflation  continues  or  accelerates. 
it  is  apt  In  time  to  bring  new  controls  coupled 
with  some  form  of  rationing,  in  spite  of  our 
bad  recent  experience.  Controls  without  some 
form  of  allocation  or  rationing  cannot  pos- 
sibly work  and  the  allocation  process  is  a 
frightful  hardship  but  usually  goes  with  scar- 
cities. 

Fifth-  Next.  If  Inflation  continues,  and 
brings  scarcities  and  talk  of  many  more 
scarcities,  we  can  expect  consumer  hoarding 
and  hoarding  by  business  which,  of  course, 
will  compound  the  scarcities.  This  is  already 
occurring. 

Sixth.  In  such  an  environment  producers 
of  many  sorts  will  hold  the  whip  hand  over 
the  consuming  community  as  a  whole.  Just 
as  the  Arabs  were  able  In  a  few  days  to  double 
or  triple  the  price  of  their  oil  by  a  form  of 
economic  blackmail,  so  a  host  of  other  pro- 
ducers groups  can  and  wlU  extort  blood 
money  from  the  oonununlty.  We  can  only 
heard  the  beginning  of  this  sort  of  economic 
aggression  irtilch  of  course,  is  possible  only  In 
a  period  of  inflation. 

Seventh.  The  next  step  would  be  acute 
scarcities  and  quantum  price  Increases — the 
threat  of  hyper-inflation. 

Eighth.  "The  Inflation  has  already  strained 
our  credit  structure.  Inflation  must  be 
financed  and  requires  splrallng  amounts  of 
credit.  As  our  Inflationary  boom  goes  on  and 
on.  It  Is  requiring  a  huge  volume  of  new 
credit  Just  to  finance  increased  costs  even 
though  there  is  no  real  growth  In  our  physi- 


cal production.  This  means  widespread 
liquidity  problems  for  our  businessmen  and 
our  institutions  with  the  danger  of  important 
bankruptcies;  the  old  pattern  of  boom  and 
bxist. 

Ninth.  With  scarcities,  hoarding  and  specu- 
lation there  would  be  a  decline  in  real  pro- 
duction which  would  mean  a  big  drop  in  tiie 
standard  of  living  In  this  country  In  spite 
of  rising  nominal  incomes.  This  has  already 
begtitu 

Tenth.  All  of  this,  if  continued  unabated, 
would  lead  to  internal  unrest,  strikes  against 
the  public  interest,  power  showdowns  by  eco- 
nomic groups  and  defiance  of  government. 

Eleventh.  If  this  dismal  succession  of 
events  goes  on  unchecked,  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  there  are  real  attacks  on  our 
democratic  process  Itself. 

I  have  great  oonfldence  that  in  tbe  United 
States  we  will  never  suffer  through  the  length 
and  breath  of  this  evil  schedule.  It  is  well, 
however,  to  look  these  possibilities  in  the 
face  before  we  talk,  as  many  are  today,  about 
trying  to  live  with  Inflation. 

In  sum  then  I  have  attempted  to  refute 
fotir  popular  myths  about  inflation  which 
have  misled  not  only  the  general  publiCbut 
many  economists,  businessmen  and  politi- 
cians as  well.  These  myths  are: 

1.  We  have  always  had  Inflbatlon. 

2.  Inflation  can  readily  be  controlled  by 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy. 

3.  Inflation  is  good  for  stocks. 

4.  Inflation  hurts  only  annuitants  and 
bondholders. 

Years  ago  a  number  of  economists  In  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  suggested  that 
a  lltue  Inflation  would  be  a  good  thing— we 
could  live  they  said  with  a  3  percent  Infla- 
tion. I  don't  doubt  it.  provided  the  inflation 
rate  could  t>e  held  there.  How  do  we  do  that? 
The  rate  of  Inflation  la  either  rtslng  or  falling, 
rarely  stable,  as  the  chart  shows.  In  an  infla- 
tionary era.  any  rate  that  is  tolerated  by  our 
economic  managers  will  soon  be  exceeded.  As 
soon  aa  we  accepted  3  percent,  we  got  5  per- 
cent. As  soon  as  we  tolerated  5  percent,  we 
got  a  percent.  Aa  soon  as  we  tolerated  8  per- 
cent, we  got  12  percent.  Of  course,  tbe  line  up 
is  not  straight:  there  have  been  and  will  be 
temporary  declines  In  the  rate  of  inflation, 
and  there  always  have  been  and  will  be  offi- 
cial assurances  that  tJie  new  high  rates  are 
temporary.  Perhaps,  as  predicted,  our  present 
peak  rate  will  come  down  later  this  year,  but 
If  so  that  will  be  no  excuse  for  complacency. 
If  12  percent  Is  tolerated  now.  in  a  year  or 
two.  perhaps  It  will  rise  again,  say  to  20  per- 
cent and  so  on.  At  some  point  common  sense 
or  natural  cyclical  forces  will  Intervene  and 
collapse  the  boom  but  much  damage  will 
have  been  done. 

Finally  I  should  mention  one  other  big 
brake  on  earlier  booms  and  inflations  which 
has  recently  been  eliminated.  I  refer  to  the 
floating  of  the  United  States  dollar  and  the 
collapse  of  the  Bretton  Woods  monetary  sys- 
tem My  coioments  on  the  subject  will  bs 
limited  to  pointing  out  that  In  tbe  past 
the  old  gold  standard,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  subsequent  dollar -ex  change 
standard,  did  exert  discipline  on  member  na- 
tions— not  always  but  often — d*d  frequently 
put  brakes  on  booms  and  Inflations,  dkj  at 
times  override  proud  sovereignties  and  force 
member  governments.  Including  our  own,  to 
adopt  restrictive  economic  policies  and  raise 
taxes.  This  is  a  key  reason  why  we  bad  no 
large  peacetime  Inflations.  The  urgent  need 
to  maintain  the  parity  and  convertibility  of 
one's  own  currency  virtually  forebode  targe 
splrallng  Inflations. 

ThtH  very  discipline  was  the  reason  why 
those  old  International  payments  systems 
deserved  the  name  of  system.  Alas.  I  fear 
that  this  discipline  Itself  became  anathema 
to  a  number  of  growth  minded  officials  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere.  In  time,  they 
found  ways  to  circumvent  the  discipline  so 
that  our  dollar  became  overvalued  and  the 
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•nt4re  system,  based  as  It  was  on  a  rellablj 
stable  dollar,  collapsed.  Now  we  hear  slfcbs 
of  relief — tbla  negative  discipline  la  gone. 
We  float  freely  and  some  are  clearly  glad  of 
It,  But  with  this  old  system  of  defended 
ftxed  rates  went  one  of  the  great  traditional 
braJcee  on  Inaattoo. 

It  wlU  I  fear  be  exceedingly  hard.  In  this 
dynamic  and  disorganized  world,  for  the 
experts  to  devise  a  new  monetary  system 
with  effective  sanctions  which  can  exert  force 
over  sovereign  boundaries.  And  yet  a  system 
without  effective  sanctions  will  be  wor^e 
than  no  system  at  all  because  It  will  create 
complacency.  When  the  day  ever  cornea 
when  worldwide  splrallng  Inflation  Is  no 
longer  acceptable  politically  (and  It  will 
come) .  a  major  step  to  end  It  will  be  the 
creation  of  a  new  effective  International 
monetary  system  with  sanctions:  carrots  and 
sticks. 

tS   TKX    COtn«TRT    GOIMC   TO   POT? 

At  this  point  some  of  you,  I  fear,  wUl 
classify  me  Mtb  that  old  troglodyte  of  Oala- 
worthys  "Forsyte  Saga,"  Boames  Forsyte, 
whose  opinion  of  current  events  In  hla  19th 
Century  was:  "The  Country's  Oolng  to  Pot." 
This  la  an  over-BimpUlled  extrapolation 
which  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept.  Certainly, 
if  we  assume  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  can  learn  no  lessons  from  bitter  ex- 
perience and  that  the  political  priorities 
and  economic  policies  which  have  led  us  to 
our  present  troubles  will  be  continued  \m- 
changed  over  the  years  ahead,  then  we  can 
expect  more  of  my  schedule  of  calamities. 
Those  who  believe  In  democracy  must  be- 
lieve that  bard  lessons  ore  learned,  albeit 
belatedly.  Another  year  or  two  of  continued 
splrallng  Inflation  with  Its  side  effects  will 
certainly  bring  more  hard  lessons  similar  to 
or  worse  than  the  energy  shortage.  These 
hardships  will  In  time  create  an  effective 
popular  demand  to  end  the  Inflation.  With 
popular  baclilzig.  the  task  should  not  be  too 
dUficult.  I  must  assume  that  at  some  point 
either  our  pollttcal  priorities  will  In  this  way 
turn  against  InflatloQ  or  natural  forces  wUl 
bring  deflation. 

The  answer  Is  to  be  found,  not  In  stand- 
ard economic  analysis,  but  in  a  study  of 
political  and  social  trends. 


basis  of  the  resolutions  and  debates  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  the  Eng- 
lish practice  of  Impeachment,  and  the 
precedents  in  the  Senate,  the  Senate, 
tfhen  sitting  for  the  trial  of  an  Impeach- 
ment, "has  the  attributes  of  and  proceeds 
like  a  court."  Prom  this  fact  that  an  im- 
peachment trial  "is  In  its  nature  a  judi- 
cial one,"  Dr.  Simpson  concludes  that  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  constitutional 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  defendant 
are  protected  in  Impeachment  trials  to 
the  same  extent  that  those  rights  or 
Privileges  are  guaranteed  at  the  trial  of 
ordinary  offenses. 

Judge  Simpson  finds  support  for  his 
view  In  the  tvritlngs  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Story,  who  in  his  famous  "Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes,"  asserte: 

The  doctrine.  Indeed,  would  be  trulv 
alarming  that  the  conunon  law  did  not 
regulate.  Interpret,  and  control  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  court  of  Impeachment 
What,  otherwise,  would  beooma  of  the  rules 
of  evidence,  the  legal  notions  of  crimes  and 
the  application  of  principles  of  public  or 
municipal  Jurisprudence  to  the  charges 
against  the  accused?  It  would  be  a  moet  ex- 
traordlnary  anomaly,  that  while  every  clttjen 
of  every  state.  orlglnaUy  composing  the 
umon,  would  be  entitled  to  the  common  law 
as  his  birthright,  and  at  once  his  protecto^ 
and  p  jlde:  as  a  citizen  of  the  Union,  or  an 
officer  of  the  Union,  he  would  be  subjected  to 
no  law,  to  no  prUiolpIes,  to  no  rules  of  evi- 
dence. ...  If  the  common  law  has  no  exist- 
ence. S£  to  the  Union,  as  a  rule  or  guide,  the 
whole  proceedings  are  completely  at  the 
arbitrary  pleaeuro  of  the  government  and  Its 
functionaries  In  aU  Its  departments 
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without   the   concurrence   of   two-thirds  ot 
the  member*  present. 

"(f)  Judgment  In  cases  of  Impeachmast 
ahall  not  exjend  further  than  to  removal 
from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold 
and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  truat  or  profit 
under  the  United  states;  But  the  party  con- 
vlcted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  aad  sub- 
ject to  Indictment,  trial.  Judgment,  ana 
punishment,  according  to  law."« 

•  •  •  .  . 

"Art.  n.  Sec.  2.  The  President  .  .  .  shall 
have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardou 
for  offenses  against  the  United  Statw,  ex- 
cept In  cases  of  Impeachment." 


JUDGE  AT.RXANDER  SIMPSON,  JR., 
ON  CONSTITUTIONAL  PRINCIPLES 
OF  FAIRNESS  IN  IMPEACHMENT 
TRIALS 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  and  the  full  Commitee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  are  currently 
undertaking  a  review  of  the  Important 
question  of  rules  which  should  be  appli- 
cable In  the  case  of  a  possible  impeach- 
ment trial  In  the  Senate.  In  connection 
with  this  Inquiry,  those  committees  and 
indeed  all  of  my  colleagues  might  find  It 
interesting  to  consider  some  conclusions 
bearing  on  this  subject  which  are  reached 
In  the  first  book-length  exploration  of 
Federal  Impeachments. 

The  author  of  this  short  book  Is  Alex- 
ander Simpson,  Jr.,  a  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  book 
was  published  in  1916.  It  Is  well  re- 
searched, documented  with  considerable 
footnotes,  and  generally  free  of  any  bla- 
tant advocacy. 

Without  meaning  to  register  my  agree- 
ment with  each  and  every  conclusion  ot 
Judge  Simpson's  treatise.  I  do  believe  hLs 
book  Is  marked  by  a  sufflciently  Oilgh 
characteristic  of  scholarship  so  that  his 
findings  bear  study  by  the  Senate.  For 
example.  Dr.  Simpson  states  that  on  the 


Also,  Dr.  Simpson  turns  for  support  to 
the  constitutional  provisions  which 
again  and  again  refer  to  impeachment  In 
terms  of  criminal  law;  "to  try,"  "con- 
victed," "pardons  for  offenses  •'•  •  ex- 
cept impeachment,"  "conviction  of 
treason,"  "the  trial  of  all  crimes,  except 
'  *  "  Impeachment."  "the  party  con- 
victed." Quoting  U.S.  Constitution  arU- 
cle  I.  section  3.  clauses  6-7;  article  n 
section  2,  clause  1;  article  n,  section  4- 
article  m,  section  2,  clause  3. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  I  may 
share  the  pertinent  portions  of  this  Inter- 
esting book  with  those  of  my  coUeagues 
who  may  not  already  have  seen  It  I  ask 
urmnimous  consent  that  pages  665  to  876 
of  'Federal  Impeachments,"  by  Alexan- 
der Simpson,  Jr.,  as  reprinted  in  64  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Law  Review,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

-niere  being  no  objection,  the  portions 
of  the  book  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

EXCBUTS    raOM   FtoHAI.   iMMSCHmUTS 

The  Committee  of  style  and  Arrange- 
ment made  Its  report  on  September  13. 
1787.  which,  ao  far  as  tha  present  matter  la 
concerned,  provided  as  foUo'ws: 

"Art.  I,  Sec.  3.  (d)  The  Bouse  of  Bepre- 
eenuttves  shaU  chooee  their  speaker  lana 
other  officers:  and  they  ataaU  bava  Uu  lole 
power  of  Impeachment.** 



.^"•*^  !•  See.  3.  (e)  The  Senate  shall  have 
the  sole  power  to  try  aU  Unpeachmmita. 
When  altung  for  that  purpoee,  they  ah»u 
be  on  oath.  When  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtea  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall 
preside:  And  no  person  sbau  be  convicted 


FVjotnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Art.  n.  Sec.  4.  The  President,  Vlce-Prasi. 
dent,  and  aU  avu  officers  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  lin- 
peachment  for,  and  conviction  of  treason, 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors.* 

"Art.  m.  Sec.  1.  The  Judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  .  .  .  ahall  be  vested  In  one  Su- 
preme Court  and  In  such  Inferior  courts  as 
the  Congress  may  from  time  to  Ume  ordain 
ana  establish.  The  judges  both  of  the  su- 
preme and  Inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behavior.  .  .  ." 

"Art.  m,  Sec.  3.  .  .  .  The  trial  of  aU  Crimea 
except  to  cases  of  Impeachment,  shall  be  by 
jury;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  In  the  state 
where  said  crunee  shall  have  been  com- 
mltted." 

"Art.  m.  Sec.  3.  Treason  against  the 
United  States.  ahaU  consist  only  In  levying 
war  against  them,  or  In  adhering  to  their 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort  "  " 

On  September  14.  1787.  when  that  report 
was  under  consideration  Mr.  RuUedge  and 
Mr.  Oouveneur  Morris  moved  "that  per- 
sons  Impeac  .M  be  suspended  from  their  of- 
fice tmtU  th  y  be  tried  and  acquitted  "  Mr 
Madison  salu  the  President  was  made  too 
dependent  already  on  the  Leglalatuie.  by 
power  of  one  branch  to  try  him  In  conse- 
q"f°<'«  of  »h  Impeachment  by  the  other 
•This  Intermediate  suspension."  he  said! 
WUI  put  him  In  the  power  of  one  branch 
only.  They  can  at  any  moment.  In  order  to 
make  way  for  the  functions  of  another  who 
will  be  more  favorable  to  their  views,  vote  a 
temporary  removal  of  the  existing  magu- 
trate."  Mr.  King  concurred  In  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  and  the  question  to 
agree  was  lost."" 

On  the  next  day.  September  15.  1787  tbe 
Constitution  as  amended  was  agreed  to  bv 
the  Convention,  and  ordered  to  be  engrosaed' 
all  the  states  voting  In  favor  thereof."'  and 
In  Its  engrossed  form  it  was  approved  t«o 
days  later  •  The  only  changes  from  the  fore- 
going  were  the  addition  of  the  words  "or  af- 
firmation", after  the  word  "oath"  in  Art  I 
Sec.  3.  and  the  exclusion  of  the  word  "onlv'- 
from  Art.  m.  Sec.  3. 

The  foregoing  extracts  from  the  resolu- 
tions and  debates  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion cover.  It  is  believed,  aU  that  Is  reported 
therein  relating  strictly  to  Impeachments. 
and  all  that  have  any  bearing  on  the  subject 
in  the  Constitution  as  orlguially  adopted 
The  following,  from  among  the  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  have,  however,  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  matters  hereinafter  to  be  con- 
sidered: 

6th  Amendment.  ".  .  nor  shall  any  per- 
son be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be 
twice  put  In  Jeopardy  of  life  or  Umb.  nor 
shall  he  be  compelled  In  any  criminal  case 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself." 

6th  Amendment.  "In  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right 
to  be  Informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him:  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  In  his  favor: 
and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defence." 

10th  -Amendment.  "The  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  Conatltu- 
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Uon.  nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the  States  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people. " 

Under  those  constitutional  prorlalons  we 
come  to  the  first  great  question  which  faces 
us. 

XN  WHAT  CAPACtTT  DOCS  THS  SEKATS  SfT  CPON 
THE  TRIAL.   OF   AN   IMP&ACHUEKTr 

It  would  hardly  seem  that  this  could  he 
an  open  question,  or  worthy  of  much  debate 
If  It  were,  yet  it  has  been  considered  and 
acted  upon  in  two  of  the  Impeachments  In 
this  country. 

When  Judge  Chase  was  Impeached  the  Sen- 
ate appointed  a  committee  to  propose  and 
report  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  trial.  In 
the  Memoirs  of  John  Qulncy  Adams,  It  Is 
sald,> 

"But  the  words  In  open  Court,  and  this 
Court  were  in  the  reported  rules,  and  Mr. 
Giles  moved  to  strike  them  out  on  the  ground 
that  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  an 
Impeachment  Is  not  a  Court.  .  .  .  His  motive 
lor  this  antipathy  to  the  term  Court  Is.  that 
the  Senate  .  .  .  may  be  absolved  from  all  the 
rules  and  principles  which  restrain  and  bind 
down  courts  of  Justice  to  the  practice  of 
Justice." 

That  motion  was  adopted.  The  motive  thus 
attributed  to  Senator  Giles  is  not  that  given 
by  himself.  His  averred  reason  was  this: 

"Impeachment  Is  nothing  more  than  i^n 
enquiry,  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congresc, 
whether  the  office  of  any  public  man  might 
not  be  better  filled  br  another.' .  .  .  Impeach- 
ment was  not  a  criminal  prosecution;  It  was 
no  prosecution  at  all.  ...  A  trial  and  removal 
of  a  Judge  upon  Impeachment  need  not  im- 
ply  any  criminality  or  corruption  In  him."' 

The  matter  again  came  up  during  the  Im- 
peachment of  President  Johnson.  It  Is  said 
In  Hinds'  Precedents  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: * 

"In  1868,  after  mature  consideration,  the 
Senate  decided  that  it  sat  for  impeachment 
trials  as  the  Senate  and  not  as  a  court.  .  .  . 
An  anxiety  lest  the  Chief  Justice  might  have 
a  vote  seems  to  have  led  the  Senate  to  drop 
the  words  'High  Court  of  Impeachment'  from 
its  rules." 

The  rules  as  originally  drafted  for  that 
trial  were  entitled,  "Rules  of  Procedure  and 
Practice  in  the  Senate  when  Sitting  as  a 
Hlght  Court  of  Impeachment,"  and  In  sev- 
eral places  In  the  body  thereof  the  Senate 
Is  called  a  court.  Senator  ConRllng,  though 
he  had  In  fact  helped  draft  those  rules, 
moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  the  word 
"oourt."  saying,  later  alia : 

"Why  leave  it  there?  If  It  is  a  court  we  do 
not  destroy  that  character  by  omitting  these 
superfluities  from  our  rules.  If  It  la  not  a 
court  we  do  not  clothe  It  with  the  ermine  or 
the  attributes  of  a  court  by  putting  In  the 
rules  that  it  Is  so." " 

And  recognlztx^  the  fact  that,  In  all  prior 
Impeachment  trials,  it  had  been  called  the 
"high  court  of  Impeachment"  he  argued 
that  those  words  "had  been  used  rather  by 
the  Secretary  In  recording  the  proceedings 
than  by  the  Senate  itself."*  Senator  Ed- 
munds dissented  from  this  view,  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  on  one  occasion 
In  the  Blount  Impeachment,  the  Senate  by 
formal  resolution  had  called  itself  a  "court 
of  Impeachment,"  - 

Senator  Conkllng's  motion  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  sixteen  to  thirteen,'  but  It  Is  not 
possible  to  state  how  many  of  the  sixteen  so 
voted  because  they  thought  the  wtsrds  were 
supetfiuous,  as  Senator  ConUlng  argued, 
how  many  so  voted  because  they  agreed  with 
Senator  Morton,  also  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  adopted  and  reported  the  rules 
with  thoee  words  omitted,  because  their  re- 
tention might  "lead  to  consequences  that 
we  do  not  desire,  and  to  difficulties".'  or 
how  many  so  voted  because  they  did  not  oon- 
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elder  that  the  Baoate  would  be  sitting  aa 
a  court. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  when  the 
oommlttee,  of  ii^ilch  Senators  Edmunds, 
Conkllng,  and  Morton  were  members,  came 
to  amend  the  rules,  they  left  In  Rule  XXIV 
the  words  "oil  process  shall  be  served  by  the 
Sergeant- at-arms  of  the  Senate,  unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  courf,i°  and  these  words 
appear  in  that  rule  to  this  day,  as  a  mute 
admission  that,  call  it  what  you  will,  the 
Senate  is  a  "court"  when  slttUsg  for  the  trial 
cfS  an  Impeachment. 

Senator  Edmunds  might  have  gone  much 
further  than  he  did,  and  probably  would 
have  done  so  had  he  bad  time  to  look  Into 
the  matter,  for  while  It  is  true  as  stated  by 
Senator  Conkling  that  the  words  "High 
Court  of  Im^peachment"  were  frequently  the 
act  of  the  secretary  in  recording  the  proceed- 
ings, yet  tlioee  words,  or  liie  word  "court" 
appe&l  constantly  elsewhere  in  t.he  proceed- 
ings. Even  in  so  condensed  a  report  as  the 
"Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  the  United 
States  Senate  In  All  Coses  of  Impeachment 
Presented  by  the  House  of  Representwtlvee, 
1798-1906."  u  similar  words  quite  constantly 
appear. 

Thus  we  find  that  Senator  Tracy  for  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Impeachment  of 
Judge  Pickering,  tvrlce  called  it  a  "court  of 
Impeachment,"  ^  and  in  the  summons  to  the 
respondent,  approved  and  issued  by  the  Sen- 
ate, it  Is  four  times  oaUed.''  So  too  In  the 
Impeachment  of  Judge  Peck,  Senator  Taze- 
well called  the  Senate  a  "Court  of  Impeach- 
ment" once  and  a  "court"  twice."  Senator 
Webster  called  it  a  "oourt" "  and  Senator 
Foot  called  It  a  "High  Oourt  of  Impeach- 
ment." "  So  too  in  the  Impeachment  of 
Judge  Hiimphreys.  Manager  Bingham  celled 
the  Senate  a  "court.""  and  Senator  Poster 
twice  called  It  "this  high  court  of  Impeach- 
ment." *• 

So,  too,  the  name  would  not  down  even  In 
the  arguments  made  during  the  Impeach- 
ment of  President  Johnson,  any  more  than 
it  would  in  the  rules,  for  we  find  Senator 
Howard,  for  the  Special  Committee  of  the 
Senate  calling  It  a  "High  Court  of  Impeach- 
ment" "'.  Senator  Davis,"  and  Senator  Cam- 
eron ='  calling  It  a  Court  of  Impeachment"; 
Senator  Sumner,  notwithstanding  his  argu- 
ment to  the  contrary,  calling  it  a  court"  <^; 
and  Senator  Stewart  calling  It  a  "court  for 
the  trial  of  the  impeachment."  •• 

In  the  Impeachment  of  William  W.  Belk- 
nap, when  party  feeling  was  not  running 
high,  the  Senate  Is  ten  times  called  a  court  or 
high  court  of  impeachment,'*  Including 
therein  the  formal  replication  filed  by  the 
House,*  and  the  formal  rejoinder  filed  by  lt."-« 
and  In  a  resolution  of  Manager  Lord,>^  and 
In  another  oS'ered  by  Senator  Edmunds.'' 

So  also  from  "Proceedings  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Matter  of  the  Im- 
peachment of  Charles  Swayne."  =>■  we  find 
that  tbe  Senate  is  called  a  "court"  or  a  "high 
court  of  Impeachment"  twenty-one  times » 
and  a  "court"  sixty-four  times."*  Included 
among  thoee  who  so  spoke  of  It  are  Senators 
Bacon,"  Bailey,"  Palrbanks.*  FoTaker,**  Hop- 
kins," Pettus,"  and  Spooner  *^:  and  Man- 
agers Clsyton.""  DeArmand."  Olmsted.*' 
Palmer.*»  Perkins,"  and  Powers.-" 

And  finally  in  the  report  of  "The  proceed- 
ings of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  Trial  of  tbe  Impeachment 
of  Robert  W.  Archbald"  we  find  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  called  a  "court,"  or  "high  oourt  of  im- 
peachment." at  least  one  hundred  and  six 
times.  Among  those  who  bo  designated  It  are 
Senators  Bacon.**.  Bailey.**  Clai*  of  Wyo- 
ming.** Cummins.*'^  Qalllnger,**  Lodge.**  Poln- 
dexter,""  Smith  of  Georgia."  8moot.«  Suther- 
land," and  Works,**  and  Managers  Clayton," 
Sterling,''  and  Webb.*' 

It  thus  seems  clear  that  neither  the  at- 
tempted formal  exclusion  from  tbe  rules, 
nor  a  fear  of  "consequences,"  can  remove 
from  the  legal  mind  the  legal  concept  that 


the  Senate  Is  sitting  as  a  court,  whether  or 
not  it  is  called  by  that  name.  That  concept 
is  tbe  necessary  consequence  of  our  Inher- 
itance of  Impeachments  from  England,  and 
of  the  constitutional  provisions  above 
quoted.  In  England  the  House  of  Lords  in 
^ing  impeachment  cases  has  always  been 
called  the  "High  Court  of  Xnapeochment." '-'* 
and  It  is  difficult  to  underitand  why,  when 
we  were  inheriting  the  system,  we  did  not  in- 
herit in  Its  essence  the  thing  for  which  that 
title  stood." 

If  we  turn  to  the  oonstitutlonal  provisions 
we  find  tlMt  they  all  bear  out  the  idea  that 
the  proceeding  Is  in  its  natiure  a  Judicial  one: 

"The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to 
try  all  Impeachments. 

"When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
ts  tried  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside,  and 
no  person  shall  be  conricted  without  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  tbe  members 
present. 

"Judgment  in  cases  of  Impeachment  shall 
not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from 
oflloe.  .  .  . 

"The  President  shall  have  power  to  grant 
reprieves  and  pardons  for  o^ertsei  against 
the  United  States,  exoept  In  cases  of  Im- 
peachment. 

"The  President  .  .  .  shall  be  removed  from 
office  on  impeachment  for,  the  eonoiction  of, 
treason.  .  .  . 

"The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of 
Impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury.  .  .  ." 
"Trial,"  "conviction."  "Judgment,"  and  their 
kindred  terms,  are  all  appropriate  to  judicial 
proceedings,  and  are  not  appropriate  to  any- 
thing else. 

In  this  same  connection  much  has  been 
mode  at  times  of  the  constitutional  require- 
ment of  a  new  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ators prior  to  an  impeachment  trial.  Exactly 
what  weight  should  be  given  to  that  re- 
quirement is  not  clear:  but  It  may  safely  be 
concluded  therefrom  and  from  analogy  to 
other  Judicial  proceedings,  that  It  woe  in- 
tended thereby  to  give  greater  solemnity  to 
the  trial,  to  Impress  upon  the  Senators  their 
duty  in  tbe  particular  case,  to  show  that 
tbe  Senate  is  then  sitting  In  a  different  ca- 
pacity than  ordinary,  and  that  it  occupies 
an  entirely  different  situation  than  the 
House,  which  is  prosecuting.  It  has  been 
claimed  by  some  that  this  requirement  shows 
that  the  Senate  is  then  sitting  as  a  court. 
but  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  enter 
further  into  that  controversy. 

So.  too.  the  precedents  in  the  Senate  are  all 
In  accord  with  the  conclusion  now  asserted 
In  the  Blount  Impeachment  the  respondent 
was  arrested  and  required  to  give  bond"  a 
course  cot\stantly  pursued  under  the  Bngllah 
practice.*^  a  practice  with  which  the  King's 
Bench,  in  Lord  Danby's  case,  decided  they 
could  not  interfere,  so  long  as  the  parliament 
which  impeached  the  respondent  had  not 
been  dissolved." 

In  the  Swayne  Impeachment  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  forty-five  to  twenty-eight  de- 
cided that  the  respondent's  voluntary  state- 
ments, made  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  oould  not  be  used 
against  him  on  the  trial  of  the  impeachment 
because  of  the  Plfth  Amendment  above 
quoted,  and  of  Section  S6fl  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  which  provides: 

"No  testimony  given  by  a  witness  before 
either  House,  or  before  a  committee  of  either 
House  of  Congress,  shall  he  used  in  evidence 
In  any  criminal  proceeding  againat  him  <« 
any  court,  except  In  a  prosecution  for  per- 
jury In  giving  Buch  testimony."" 

So,  also,  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  proceedings  against  Oeorge  F,  Seward, 
looking  to  his  Impeachment,  ruled  that  he 
oould  not  be  attached  for  contempt  m  de- 
clining to  be  sworn,  and  to  produce  docu- 
mentary evidence,  because  only  of  the  above 
quoted  provision  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  that  no  peraoo  "shall  be 
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compelled  In  any  criminal  case  to  b«  a  wit- 
ness against  hlnuelf."'* 

So,  too,  all  the  commentatora  on  the  Con. 
nitutlon.  when  speaking  o'  the  Senate  In 
trying  Impeactunente,  apeak  or  It  aa  a 
"court."  The  references  quoted  In  this  article 
ahow  that  to  be  so.  as  to  the  writers  quoted, 
and  as  to  the  others  an  examination  of  the 
citations  will  prove  It. 

In  antagonism  to  the  views  above  ex- 
pressed It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that 
Inasmuch  as  Art.  m.  Sec.  I  says  that  "The 
Judicial  powers  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  In  one  Supreme  Court,  and  In  such 
Inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  estahllsh"  that  that 
la  a  constitutional  assertion  that  the  Senate 
In  trying  Impeachments  does  not  sit  as  a 
court.  Perhaps  it  would  be  bettsr  to  say  that 
It  shows  that  the  Senate,  when  trying  Im- 
peachments, Is  not  part  of  the  general  "judi- 
cial powers  of  the  United  States,"  but  la 
rather  part  of  the  poutlcal  powers  thereof, 
and  m  that  aspect  It  bears  upon  the  ques- 
tion, hereinafter  to  be  considered,  of  the 
character  of  the  offences  cognizable  In  Im- 
peachments. But  whether  or  not  that  be  so, 
IE  Is  clear  from  the  location  of  the  section 
quoted,  as  well  as  from  Its  contert,  that  it 
refers  to  the  ordinary  or  usual  "Judicial  pow- 
ers of  the  Uruted  States,"  and  does  not  refer 
to  Impeachment  tnala,  any  more  than  It  does 
to  courta-martlal,  though  both  were  and  al« 
well-known  methods  for  the  trial  of  certain 
offences. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  similarity  of  the 
proceedings  to  those  In  a  court,  may  account 
for  the  frequent  use  of  that  word  In  the  vari- 
ous Impeachment  trials^  but  if  that  be  so  It 
concedes  all  that  Is  valuable  In  the  claim 
now  made,  for  It  Is  of  no  moment  whether 
the  body  which  tries  the  Impeachment  Is 
called  a  senate  or  a  court,  if  It  has  the  at- 
tributes of  and  proceeds  like  a  court.  In  the 
one  event,  as  In  the  other,  the  constitutional 
rights  and  prlvUeges  of  the  respondent  are 
protected,  and  that  Is  all  he  has  any  right 
to  aak  HappUy  In  this  country,  though  It 
was  not  infrequently  otherwise  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  no  respondent  has  even  been 
openly  deprived  of  any  of  those  rights  or 
privileges,  not  even  President  Johnson, 
though  partisan  feeling  reached  its  highest 
point  at  that  time. 

The  Senate,  then,  being  a  court,  or  pro- 
ceeding as  If  It  were,  certain  necessary  con- 
sequences follow,  wblch  usually  have  been 
recognized  and  accorded ; 

1st.  The  respondent  Is  enttued  "to  be  In- 
formed of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accu- 
sation" against  hlm.*^ 

2nd  He  Is  entitled  "to  have  the  aMlstance 
of  counsel  tor  his  defence."  " 

3rd.  He  Is  entitled  "to  be  confronted  with 
the  witnesses  against  him."  •" 

4th.  He  Is  entitled  "to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  In  his 
favor."  * 

6th.  He  cannot  "be  compelled  ...  to  be  a 
witness  against  himself."  <• 

.*nd  to  those  constitutional  pnvueges  are 
to  be  added  the  following  which  experience 
has  demonstrated  to  be  necessary  for  the  Just 
trial  of  causes. 

flth-  The  rules  of  evidence  applicable  to 
courts  are  adhered  to  m  these  trials  It  has 
been  many  times  so  held.^ 

7th  A  reasonable  doubt  of  the  respondent's 
guilt  must  result  In  his  acquittal.  This  also 
has  been  many  times  decided.  In  addluon  to 
that  which  Is  herein  elsewhere  said  upon  this 
point."  *^      ^^ 

8th  The  Senate  must  find  an  Intent  to  do 
wrong.  It  Is,  of  course,  admitted  that  a  party 
will  be  presumed  to  intend  the  natural  and 
necessary  results  of  his  voluntary  acts  but 
that  Is  a  presumption  only,  and  la  not  always 
Inferable  from  the  act  done''  So  ancient  la 
this  principle,  and  so  universal  Is  Its  appll- 
rmtlon.  that  It  has  long  since  ripened  Into 
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the  maum,  Actiu  non  fadt  reum  mens  att 
Tea.  and  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  "fundamental  legal  principles"  of  our 
system  of  Jurisprudence."  True,  In  many 
cases,  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
perfortnance  of  an  act  may  be  sufficient  from 
which  to  infer  the  Intent:  but,  nevertheless 
In  every  criminal  proceeding,  the  Intent 
must  be  averred  and  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  both  the  trier  of  the  law  and  the  trier 
of  the  facta. 

9th.  And  anally,  recurring  again  to  the 
Constitution,  If  once  acquitted  In  Impeach- 
ment proceedings  he  cannot  "be  subject  for 
the  some  offence  to  be  twice  put  In 
Jeopardy." '» 
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CONGRESSMAN  GLENN  ANDERSON 
AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  MASS  TRAN- 
SIT 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  place  in  the  Record  to- 
day the  text  of  remarks  by  Congress- 
man Glkpik  Amderson  of  California  on 
the  subject  of  mass  transit  legislaUon 
Congressman  Anderson  has  been  one  of 
the  most  effective  spokesmen  for  transit 
in  the  House,  and  I  believe  his  views 
merit  the  attention  of  ail  legislators 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  the  House  of 
Representatives  rejected  the  Williams- 
Minlsh  bill  to  provide  operating  sub- 
sidies for  mass  transit.  Although  I  be- 
lieve that  measure  was  far  from  ideal  in 
its  distribution  of  funds,  it  did  provide 
interim,  emergency  funds  for  transit  at 
a  time  of  great  national  need. 

Now.  as  Congressman  Anderson  sug- 
gests. We  need  a  transit  development  pro- 
gram, a  long-range  program  that  will 
meet,  not  just  the  needs  of  a  few  ma- 
jor cities  which  do  not  now  have  a  ma- 
jor transit  program  In  operation.  That 
was  the  thrust  of  my  bill,  S.  3601.  which 
Congressman  Anderson  mentions  In  his 
remarks  to  the  Institute  for  Rapid  Tran- 
sit. My  bill  was  carefully  drawn  so  that 
major  cities  such  as  Los  Angeles  and 
Houston,  which  are  only  beginning  to  de- 
velop major  transit  plans,  can  have  a 
piece  of  the  action,  at  the  same  time  we 
protect  those  cities  which  have  made 
major  investments  in  transit  on  their 
own. 

The  defeat  of  the  Williams -Minlsh  bill 
lends  new  urgency  to  the  search  for  com- 
prehensive transit  legislation  this  year. 
Although  Congress  will  be  busy  on  the 
very  solemn  work  of  impeachment  in 
the  coming  weeks.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  shirk  our  responsibility  to  work- 
ing toward  major  transit  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  the 
text    of    Congressman    Anderson's    re- 
larks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


REMAKKS   OF    CONCmESSlUN    ULENN    M. 
AlVDEASON 

It's  great  to  have  you  here  In  Los  Angeles — 
an  area  characterized  by  some  of  our  de- 
tractors as  77  suburbs  in  search  of  a  city. 
And  because  of  our  sprawl,  we  are  ramous 
for  our  great  number  of  automobUes,  and 
for  our  freeway  system.  As  a  result,  Los  An- 
geles IS  Icnown  throughout  the  world  as  an 
automobile-oriented  society. 

Just  as  other  cities  are  famous  for  certain 
things,  we.  too,  are  characterized. 

Take  Texas:  everybody  knows  that  oil  flows 
from  the  ground  virtually  everywhere. 

Chicago;  the  "windy  city." 

Think  of  Atlanta,  and  beautlftil  southern 
belles  and  white -columned  mansions  spring 
to  mind. 

New  York,  and  you  think  of  the  skyscrapers 
needed  to  accomodate  the  millions  of  people 
squeezed  into  such  a  tiny  area. 

TMZ    KINGS    OF    THE    aOAO 

But,  here.  In  Los  Angeles — we  are  the  free- 
way society — the  "kings  of  the  road." 

And,  as  a  result,  people  have  said  for  years 
that  Mass  Transit  will  "never  work."  and 
they  list  the  reasons: 

First,  we  are  too  big  an  area — too  spread 
out; 

Second,  not  enough  people  In  any  one 
place — no  density; 

Third,  anyway,  everybody  practically  lives 
in  their  cars — you  can't  get  them  out  of 
their  cars  to  go  next  door,  much  less  to  go 
to  work. 

And  for  years  this  belief  taas  held  sway, 
and  even  the  Federal  Department  of  Trans- 
portation bos  been  caught  up  In  part  of 
that  thinking.  Secretary  Brlnegar,  a  local 
follow,  a  good  friend,  and  a  constituent, 
epitomizes  the  thinking  that  buses  alone  can 
solve  our  transportation  problems,  discount- 
ing the  feasibUlty  of  a  mix.  Including  a 
fixed-guldeway  system. 

I  continue  to  have  hope.  I  hope  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  will,  sooner 
or  later,  help  us  in  the  development  of  not 
only  an  expanded  bus  system  and  Innovative 
methods — such  as  Jitney  service — but  also 
involving  a  flxed-guldeway  system.  I  believe 
that  day-by-day  they  are  becoming  more 
aware  of  our  slttiatlon.  and  the  very  press- 
ing need  to  provide  an  attractive,  efficient. 
and  pleasant  alternative  to  the  automobile. 

THE    REAL    FACTS   ABOUT    LOS    ANCXLES 

In  case  any  of  you  might  still  harbor  some 
doubts  about  our  ability  to  sustain  a  rapid 
transit  system,  allow  me  a  moment  or  two 
to  give  you  some  facts  about  Los  Angeles  .  . . 
facts,  that  are  relevant  to  rapid  transit: 

First,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  everyone 
does  not  own  a  car.  Not  everyone  is  capable 
of  using  our  system  of  highways.  In  fact, 
over  17  percent  of  the  households  In  Los  An- 
geles County  do  not  own  a  oar.  To  repeat, 
17  out  of  100  households  in  our  area  do  not 
have  a  car. 

How  does  this  compare  with  other  dtles? 

According  to  a  study  published  by  the  re- 
spected research  team  of  Barton- Aschman 
Associates  of  Chicago,  automobile  ownership 
Is  lower  In  Los  Angeles  than  m  Chicago,  De- 
troit. St.  Louis.  Dallas.  Cleveland,  Baltimore. 
etc.  and  etc.  In  Detroit,  for  example,  about 
15  percent  of  the  households  are  earless; 

Houston,  about  12  percent; 

Elallas.  II  percent; 

In  the  highly  urbanized  Northeast  New 
Jersey  area,  about  14  percent  of  the  house- 
holds are  without  a  car. 

Of  the  largest  33  metropolitan  areas  In  the 
country.  26  have  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
population  which  own  cars  than  Los  Angeles. 

Certainly,  the  number  of  those  who  must 
depend  on  rapid  transit  for  mobility  should 
be  considered  when  talking  about  an  area's 
need  for  public  transportation.  So.  when  we 
consider  the  number  of  people  and  the  per- 
centage who  do  not  own  cars  as  a  factor  In 
determining  the  feasibility  of  rapid  transit. 
Los  Angeles  m\ist  rate  at  the  top. 


THE    OEK8ITT    rACTOS 

Secondly,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion seems  to  give  a  great  deal  of  credence 
to  the  "density  factor"  when  considering 
mass  transit.  Within  the  last  several  weeks, 
a  high  omclal  with  D.O.T.  was  out  here  stat- 
ing that  Los  Angeles  should  not  consider  a 
fixed-guldeway  system  because,  when  it  oomes 
to  density — people  per  square  mUe — we  are 
too  sparsely  populated.  In  fact,  he  says  we 
are  2 1st  in  the  nation  in  population  per 
square  mile. 

I  do  not  know  where  be  got  that  figure,  but 
It  certainly  is  not  accurate,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  Is  concerned.  Be- 
cause, according  to  the  Census  Bureau,  only 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  more  heavily 
populated  in  their  relatively  compact  urban 
areas. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  who  says  our  dens- 
ity is  too  low,  must  have  been  considering 
the  uninhabited  Los  Angeles  National  Py^r- 
est,  and  the  almost  barren  Antelope  Valley 
areas,  when  he  threw  out  that  ridiculous 
figure. 

But.  as  far  as  the  Census  Bureau  is  con- 
cerned, we  rate  third  in  the  nation  in  popu- 
lation density — an  important  factor  In  the 
consideration  of  the  feasibility  of  mass  tran- 
sit in  an  area. 

So,  hopefully,  these  two  factors — lack  of 
mobility  for  a  large  portion  of  the  people, 
and  population  per  square  mile — lay  to  rest 
any  doubts  that  Ijos  Angeles  needs  a  greatly 
Improved  and  expanded  transit  network.  In- 
cluding a  flxed-gul4eway  system,  and  Los  An- 
geles could  sxistain  one — especially  when  you 
couple  these  factors  with  our  air  pollution 
problem  and  our  energy  crisis. 

But,  what  atwut  the  people?  Wm  those 
auto-loving  Angelenos  give  up  their  cars  for 
rapid  transit? 

On  June  4th,  the  people  of  California  and 
the  people  of  Los  Angeles  gave  a  resounding 
"yes"  to  that  question  when  they  adopted 
the  propoaais  to  permit  the  use  of  state  gaso- 
line taxes  for  public  transit.  For  the  first 
time,  CalLfomlans  backed  away  from  the 
concept  of  more  and  more  highways — and 
only  highways — and  said  "yes'  to  diverting 
a  part  of  these  funds  to  the  construction  of 
fixed-guide  way  systems. 

And  so.  1  think  the  groundwork  has  been 
laid — th©  need  is  there — the  Justification  is 
clear  that  Loe  Angeles  wants  and  needs  a 
rapid  transit  system  involving  a  combina- 
tion of  improved  and  expanded  bus  service, 
and  a  fixed-guldeway  network. 

THE    ROLE    OF    THE    9TZIERAL    GOVEANMENT 

Now.  what  role  will  the  Federal  govern- 
ment play  in  helping  cities  such  as  Los  An- 
geles—and certainly  Detroit,  Denver.  Buffalo 
and  Atlanta — In  developing  a  rapid  transit 
system? 

And.  secondly,  what  role  will  the  Federal 
government  play  In  helping  those  cities 
which  have  an  established  system— such  as 
New  York,  Chicago.  Boston,  San  Francisco, 
and  others — continue  to  operate  and  improve 
their  existing  systems? 

Money  is  certainly  primary,  and  the  Con- 
gress is  placing  a  very  high  priority  on  mass 
transportation  when  it  ctnnes  to  funding 
levels.  Instead  of  a  1  bilUon  dollar  a  year 
program — as  In  the  past — we  are  talking 
about  tripling,  or  even  better,  the  funds 
avaUable  for  rapid  transit.  As  you  probably 
know.  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  of  Texas— the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Transportation  "Bub - 
committee — has  introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
17.6  billion  dollars  over  a  5-year  period  for 
mass  transit,  and  70  percent  of  that  money — 
12  and  one-quarter  billion  dollars — would  be 
funneled  Into  the  nation's  32  largest  cities — 
cities  where  the  problems  are  most  critical. 

THE    PUBLIC    WOBKS    COMMriTEE   PROPOSAL 

And  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  we  are  discussing  a  proposal, 
which,   I   believe — aa  do  many  of  my  col- 


leagues— should  E>e  funded  at  a  31  billion 
dollar  to  25  billion  dollar  level,  spread  over 
a  6-year  period.  And,  under  that  measure, 
perhaps  as  much  as  60  percent  of  the  money 
would  be  allocated  to  the  9  cities  which 
either  have  a  rail  system,  or  have  UMTA 
grants  for  a  rail  system-  The  vast  majority 
of  the  remainder  of  the  funds  would  be 
channeled  Into  tiie  cities  with  a  population 
of  50.000  or  more — allocated  on  a  population 
bsslE. 

After  you  get  the  money,  for  what  pur- 
poses could  you  use  the  funds?  Most  every- 
one 15  in  agreement  that  helping  to  fund 
operating  costs  Is  a  legitimate  function  of  the 
Ftederal  government.  And  both  the  Bentsen 
proposal,  and  the  Public  Works  bill,  would 
permit  the  use  of  these  Federal  dollars  for 
operating  transit  systems — with  a  50-50 
match  on  the  state  and  local  level.  And.  of 
course,  construction  and  purchase  grants 
would  be  continued  .  .  .  with  the  Federal 
government  contributing  up  to  80  percent 
of  those  costs  under  the  Bentsen  proposal, 
and  75  percent  under  the  Public  Works 
measure. 

Finally,  after  funding  levels  are  decided, 
and  after  the  purposes  to  be  funded  are 
worked  out.  we  must  decide  on  who  geta 
what.  We  mttst  balance  the  needs  of  those 
who  need  money  to  continue  operating  and 
those  who  need  the  money  to  construct  a 
system.  Obviously,  we  must  have  both,  and 
we  must  assure  that  both  are  properly 
funded. 

And,  to  me — and  permit  me  a  provincial 
view — the  biU  that  comes  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  new  systems:  It  must  be  geared 
toward  helping  those  cities,  which  do  not 
have  viable,  effective  transit  networks,  to 
construct  those  networks. 

WE    NEED    A    TKANSIT    OCVELOPBCXNT    PftOCBABS 

Both  poUtlcally  and  pbllosopblcally,  that 
bUl  must  be  a  Transit  Development  bill, 
rather  than  a  Transit  Bailout  blU. 

I'm  certainly  not  saying  that  the  6  cities 
which  presently  have  raU  networks  should  be 
neglected:  far  ftt>m  it — since  1964.  when 
UMTA  waa  created,  they  have  received  over 
70  percent  of  the  grants  because  they  had 
systems — and  were  working  to  upgrade  and 
improve  those  systems. 

And  our  future  transit  policy  should  con- 
tinue to  properly  fund  those  going  concerns. 
those  systems  which  have  a  proven  record  of 
performance. 

But,  we  must,  also  allow  other  cities  to 
construct  transit  systems  where  they  can  be 
Justified  and  where  the  people  have  made 
commitments  of  local  funding. 

PARTNEaSHXPS    AND    CO-OPEKATION 

Certalnly,  this  Is  the  key:  partnership  and 
cooperation  among  the  cities  in  seekln  g 
proper  funding  for  both  construction  and 
operation.  While  operating  funds  are  dea- 
I>erate]y  needed  in  the  established  systems, 
construction  grants  are  equally  needed  in  the 
other  large  metropolitan  areas.  And,  those  of 
us  from  Los  Angeles  should  recognize  the 
New  York  situation — Just  as  New  York  must 
recognize  our  problems. 

We  must  work  together  to  Insure  that  l>oth 
are  properly  funded.  The  officials  and  oper- 
ators in  Boston,  Chicago.  New  York  and 
Cleveland  must  work  with  the  transit  oper- 
ators and  public  officials  of  Los  Angeles.  Den- 
ver. Miami,  and  Detroit  to  Insure  that  both — 
and  all — are  accorded  equity  in  the  aUoca- 
tlon  of  Federal  dollars. 

We  need  each  other,  and  we  must  work 
for  our  own  benefit  as  well  as  for  each  oth- 
er's benefit.  Otherwise,  we  may  get  bogged 
down  and  fall  to  get  a  law — a  law  desper- 
ately needed  in  mass  transit  financing. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  transit  policy 
which  we  are  currently  considering  must 
recognize  that  sustaining  a  system  and  cre- 
ating a  system  are  equaUy  important,  and 
should  be  equally  funded. 

The  future  of  our  clUes  depends  on  the 
Imagination  and  the  creativity  of  the  trmn- 
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sit  manufactiirvrs.  Uie  efficiency  and  the 
sen'ice  of  the  operators,  and  the  funding 
and  allocation  of  dollars  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  confident  that — with  your  help  and 
support — all  of  us  can  solve  our  transit  prt>b- 
lems  and  thereby  help  curb  our  appetite  tor 
energy,  and  reduce  pollution 

These  are  our  goals,  and  this  la  my  com- 
mitment. 


EDITORIAL  ON  SEA  POWER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  entitled.  "Superior  Sea  Power 
Essential"  appeared  in  the  July  25  issue 
of  the  Ailceti  Standard  newspaper.  Aiken, 
SC.  In  this  article  Editor  Samuel  A. 
Cothran  lias  correctly  assessed  the  dan- 
gers inherent  In  a  declin;  in  U.S.  Naval 
strength.  He  has  noted  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge to  the  role  ol  the  VS.  Navy  and 
urges  our  Nation  to  tneet  this  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  Ijelng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
K3.^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Strpzazoa  Sea  Poweb  Esscktial 

The  U.5.  mtsalie  cruiser  Chicago  and  two 
destroyers  recently  cleared  the  Malacca  Strait 
for  a  show-the-flag  cruise  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  They  were  accompanied  by  an  oiler 
because  the  U.S.  Navy  has  no  fuel  stations 
in  toiat  part  of  the  world.  This  tiny  taalt 
force,  sailing  through  an  ocean  where  the 
Soviet  navy  at  any  time  Is  deploying  a  dozen 
or  more  ships,  could  well  symbolize  the  thin- 
ly stretched  resources  of  the  U-S.  Navy. 

So  It  Is  that  Adm.  R.  Zumwalt  Jr..  stepping 
down  as  chief  of  naval  operations  at  the  end 
of  last  month,  declared  that  the  tinlted  States 
has  surrendered  Its  once-undtsputcd  suprem- 
acy at  sea  to  the  Soviet  Union.  '"The  conse- 
quences of  conceding  the  world  ocean  to 
others  are  simply  too  serious  to  he  allowed  to 
continue."  he  said.  "Our  countrymen  have 
never  before  turned  away  from  their  re- 
sponsibilities, nor  do  I  expect  them  to  do 
so  now." 

Adm.  Zumwalt's  countrymen  on  the  whole 
are  probably  as  alarmed  as  he  Is  about  the 
growing  Imbalance  between  our  naval 
strength  and  that  of  the  Russians,  hut  their 
voice  19  not  being  heard  by  the  architects  of 
defense  budgets.  The  .spirit  of  detente  and 
Wwihful  thinking  has  I.-d  many  members  of 
Congress  to  dismiss  as  Irrelevant  the  ladls- 
putable  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
Q,^ctd*'d  to  challenge  the  role  which  the  U.S. 
Navy  has  filled  since  World  War  n  as  the 
guarantor  of  freedom  of  the  seas. 

We  have  taken  comfort  In  the  fact  that  our 
attaclc  carriers  and  their  Jet  squadrons  rep- 
resent mobuity  and  firepower  that  the  So- 
viet navy  cannot  match.  We  have  been  told 
That  the  911  naval  vessels  built  by  the  Rus- 
sians In  the  last  decade — while  our  own 
Vavy  Bhlpbulldlng  program  produced  only 
163^lncludlng  mostly  minor  combatants. 
However.  Navy  Secretary  J.  William  Mldden- 
dorf  recently  pointed  out  that  these  "minor" 
vessels  include  patrol  craft  equipped  with 
missiles  that  can  sink  ships  many  times  their 
size.  In  fact,  the  Russians  now  can  deploy 
twice  as  many  antl-ahlp  missile  launchers  as 
there  are  ships  In  the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  Soviet  shipbuilding  program  which 
became  visible  In  the  IMOe  has  produced  a 
naval  force  m  the  1070s  which  eliminates  any 
^jeeswork  abont  Kremlin  intentions.  Sea 
power  clearly  Is  a  basic  element  of  Soviet  for- 
eign policy.  Ttis  stz«  and  capability  of  the 
US.  Navy  will  be  of  paramount  Importance 
in  what  could  develop  as  a  contest  for  control 
of  the  seas. 


Adm.  Zumwalt  has  warned  that  the  So- 
viet navy  already  has  the  capability  to  deter 
or  even  thwart  U.S,  movements  In  some  sea 
areas.  Its  power  is  still  growing,  as  our  own 
Navy  faces  manpower  reductions  cvirtaUed 
operating  achedutes  and  Inadequately  fund- 
ed programs  for  new  ships  and  weapons.  The 
Cruiser  Chicago  will  Indeed  be  showing  the 
U.S.  flag  this  summer  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
but  the  country  that  flag  represents  Is  doing 
an  Inadequate  Job  of  backing  It  up. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
centuries  th-  foreign  policies  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  been  character- 
ized by  a  narrow  Machlevelllan  amoral- 
ism. Self-interest  has  been  pursued  In- 
cessentiy.  with  only  a  few  scattered  at- 
tempts toward  higher  ethical  standards 
in  world  relations.  This  strict  adherance 
to  national  interests — at  all  moral 
costs — has  been  responsible  for  much  of 
the  conflict  and  destruction  that  has 
stained  the  history  of  mankind. 

This  amoralism  reached  its  gruesome 
peak  In  World  War  H.  when  the  Nazis 
attempted  to  "purify"  their  own  popula- 
tion and  thrust  their  dominance  across 
Europe.  Millions  of  helpless  civilians 
were  packed  into  gas  chambers  and 
ovens,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
soldiers  died  to  halt  the  slaughter.  We 
paid  a  very  high  price  to  reassert  the 
right  of  every  man  to  his  existence. 

The  International  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide,  a  product  of  world-wide 
revulsion  against  the  Nazi  horrors,  is  a 
landmark  attempt  to  develop  an  ethical 
basis  for  relations  between  nations  re- 
garding their  respect  for  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  all  men.  U.S.  ratifica- 
tion of  the  convention,  as  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg  told  a  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions subcommittee  in  1971.  "can  make  a 
practical  contribution  to  the  long  and 
cimcult  process  of  building  a  structure 
of  international  law  based  on  principles 
ol  hunuin  dignity."  For  too  many  years 
we  have  neglected  to  make  this  contri- 
bution: the  genocide  convention  de- 
mands prompt  reconsideration  and  rati- 
fication. 


NO-KNOCK  REPEAL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  July  11, 
1974,  the  Senate  adopted  by  a  64  to  31 
vote  an  amendment  to  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  Authorization  Act 
which  would  repeal  the  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  no-knock  statutes.  This 
amendment  received  wide  bipartisan 
support  and  its  advocates  ranged  all 
across  the  ideological  spectrum. 

Tlie  action  taken  by  the  Senate  has 
prompted  some  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  move  in  a  similar  di- 
rection. The  House  version  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  H.R  14213,  has  been  a.Tiended 
In  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  to  repeal  the  Fed- 
eral no-knock  statute. 

But  the  House  bill,  as  amended,  does 
not  contain  a  repeal  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  no-knock  statute,  which  In 
many  ways  is  more  dangerous  than  the 


Federal  law.  No-knock  entries  by  District 
of  Columbia  police  officers  need  not  be 
supported  by  a  special  no-knock  search 
warrant  as  under  the  Federal  law.  Fur- 
thermore, the  District  of  Columbia  no- 
knock  provisions  apply  to  all  searches  by 
District  of  Columbia  law  enforcement 
officials  and  are  not  limited,  as  in  the 
Federal  statute,  to  violations  of  narcotics 
laws,  the  penalty  for  which  is  more  than 
1  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  for  their  prompt 
action  in  adding  language  to  H.R.  14213 
repealing  the  Federal  no-knock  law.  At 
the  same  time  I  urge  them  to  further 
amend  this  bill  so  as  to  repeal  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  statute.  The  aimounc- 
ed.  regretful  but  imminent.  re.5ignation 
of  Police  Commis-sioner  Wilson  makes 
this  matter  all  the  more  urgent.  Re  has 
tvlsely.  on  the  basis  of  his  own  judgment, 
not  seen  at  to  use  this  authority  for 
several  years 

Senators  Ervin  and  Nelson  have 
placed  a  number  of  editorials  comment- 
ing favorably  on  the  Senate's  action  in 
repealing  the  no-knock  statutes  In  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD.  In  Order  to  com- 
plete the  record,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  certain  other  editorials  on 
this  question  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Worcester.  Mass.  Telegram] 
Knocking  Otrr  No-Ssiock 

In  1970.  Congress  granted  "no-knock"  au- 
thority to  District  of  Columbia  policemen, 
allowing  them  to  enter  dwellings,  with  a 
special  warrant,  without  knocking  and  Iden- 
tifying themselves.  Later  that  year,  as  part 
of  the  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Act,  the  same 
right  was  extended  to  federal  narcotics 
agents  across  the  country. 

The  legislation  was  Intended  to  give  addi- 
tional Impetus  to  law  enforcement  In  an  era 
of  sky-rocketing  crime.  It  brought  the  ele- 
ment of  surprise  Into  the  arrest  process  by 
giving  suspects  no  chance  to  escape  or  de- 
stroy evidence. 

At  the  time  the  proposal  was  debated.  Its 
opponents  argued  that  Americans  should  be 
secure  In  their  home  and  that  no-knock 
would  open  the  door  to  abuses.  An  amend- 
ment by  Sen.  Bam  Ervln  to  delete  the  provi- 
sion from  the  anti-drug  act  was  defeated  by 
the  Senate. 

Four  years  have  passed  since,  and  the  Im- 
pact of  no-knock  has  proven  questionable 
at  best.  While  some  police  authorities  argue 
that  the  surprise  entry  helped  arrest  and 
conviction,  the  police  chief  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  said  his  department  could  live 
without  no-knock.  And  the  lawyer  for  the 
district  police  stated  that  no-knock  Investi- 
gation Increases  the  possibilities  of  Injury 
both  for  law  enforcement  officers  and  occu- 
pants of  homes  entered. 

Moreover,  several  unfortunate  Incidents 
have  occurred  where  teams  of  narcotics 
agents  descended  upon  private  homes  by 
mistake,  ransacked  apartments  and  mis- 
treated Innocent  people.  The  Olgotto  case  In 
ColUnsvlUe,  III.  was  one  outstanding  ex- 
ample. 

Because  the  risk  to  Individual  rights  seenu 
to  outwelght  the  potential  benefit  law  en- 
forcement may  gain  from  no-knock,  the  Sen- 
ate reversed  Itself  on  the  Issue  the  other~?ay, 
voting  63  to  31  to  end  It.  If  we  stUl  accept 
that  old  American  Idiom  that  "a  man's  home 
la  bis  castle."  the  Rouse  should  do  likewise. 
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I  Prom  the  Clilcago  Dally  News.  July  13. 10741 
Time  To  Knock   Out  "No-Kkock*' 

Ttit  U.S.  Senate  has  voted  64  to  31  to  re- 
peal the  "no-knocJc"  provision  of  the  federal 
drug  laws.  This  was  a  stawsmanllke  step  to 
right  an  old  wrong,  and  we  urge  the  House  to 
fellow  sun. 

Tc  an  otherwise  Important  and  construc- 
tive measure  aimed  at  coping  with  the  na- 
tions drug-control  problem.  Congress  In  1070 
appended  a  section  that  raised  .-xn  ominous 
threat  to  a  constitutional  liberty.  It  provided 
that  federal  agents  could  break  into  a  build- 
ing on  a  narcotics  raid  without  warning  if 
they  believed  a  knock  on  the  door  might  re- 
sult In  destruction  of  the  narcotics  or  tn]ury 
to  the  raiders. 

The  peril  was  spotted  at  the  time  by  many 
skeptical  congresamen — as  It  had  been 
spotted  by  the  founding  fathers  In  their  con- 
cern over  "unreasonable  search  and  seizure." 
Sen  Sam  Ervln  said  that  the  no-knock  per- 
mission would  "make  it  possible  for  law  en- 
forcement officers  to  break  Into  a  home  like 
burglars." 

And  as  nitnols  Sen.  Charles  Percy  re- 
marked, that  la  how  it  turned  out.  Percy 
cited  the  break-in  last  year  by  agents  in  Coi- 
llnBvllle,  who  ransacked  two  homes  only  to 
discover  later  that  they  bad  the  wrong  ad- 
dresses and  had  terrorized  Innocent  families. 

E\-en  the  requirement  that  such  a  knock- 
less  raid  must  be  made  on  the  authority  of  a 
court  warrant  has  failed  to  prevent  numerous 
Oestapo-llke  Incidents  of  the  CollInsvUle 
type  Meanwhile,  the  nation  has  had  Water- 
gate, with  Its  own  demonstrations  of  the  al- 
ways latent  Instinct  toward  police  state  tac- 
tics. 

It  is  gratifying  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  senators  present  for  the  roll  call  saw 
the  logic  of  repealing  the  no-knock  prlvUege. 
We  hope  the  House  will  be  equally  emphatic 
in  removing  this  threat  to  the  sanctity  and 
privacy  of  the  home. 

[From  the  Chicago  8un-Tlmes. 

July  17,  I074J 

Bkpkai.  No-Knocs 

By  a  gratifying  and  compelling  vote  of  64 
to  31,  the  Senate  last  week  approved  a  meas- 
ure to  repeal  the  "no-knock"  provision  of  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  and  Prevention 
Act  of  1970.  Given  the  demonstrated  and  po- 
tential abuses  of  no-knock,  the  need  for 
similar  action  In  the  House  Is  clear. 

The  1970  law  permits  federal  drug  agents  to 
break  into  a  home  without  warning  if  they 
believe  a  knock  on  the  door  might  result  in 
8  destruction  of  evidence  or  Injurv  to  raiders. 
The  law  has  been  repeatedly  abused,  moet 
spectacularly  perhaps  In  the  1973  raid  In 
Downstate  ColUnsville.  where  offlcera  broke 
Into  the  homes  of  two  Innocent  families  in 
a  search  for  drugs. 

The  constitutionality  of  no-knock  has  been 
challenged  by  at  least  three  former  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  and  Its  effectiveness  has  been 
questioned  by  several  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials. Including  State's  Atty.  Bernard  Carey. 
Police  officials  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
who  have  not  used  no-knock  since  1971.  have 
pointed  out  the  danger  to  policemen  of  sud- 
den, unannounced  raids. 

People  like  Sen.  Charles  H  Perfey  (H-ni.). 
who  originally  supported  no-knock,  have  now 
perceived  its  faulU.  We  trust  the  House  wUI 
perceive  them.  also. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION— AGENCY 
FOR  CONSITMER  ADVOCACY 
Mr.  ALLEN-  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  printed  In 
the  Record  an  exchange  of  correspon- 
dence between  me  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  reference  to 
S.  707  setting  forth  the  views  of  the  De- 


partment of  Agriculture  and  citlxig  the 
hundreds  of  proceedings  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  1972  which  were  subject  to  court 
review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corres- 
pondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

JavuAar  14.  1974 
Hon.  EAaL  Btrrz. 

Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash' 
tington,  D.C. 

Deak  Ma.  S&cretaby:  I  serve  on  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Oovemment  Operations  Com- 
mittee which  is  considering  bUls  to  create 
an  Independent  Consumer  Protection  Agency, 
and  am  a  sponsor  of  one  of  these  bills.  Most 
observers  are  of  the  opinion  that  such  a 
bin  will  come  up  for  a  vole  in  both  Cham- 
bers of  Congress  early  this  year. 

T^e  principal  purpose  of  a  CPA  would  be 
to  advocate  the  Interests  of  consumers  before 
other  administrative  agencies.  Including  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  before  the 
courts. 

In  letters  to  Senator  Btbicoff,  dated  July  20, 
1973.  Mr.  J.  Phil  Campbell,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  indicated  bis  view  that. 
as  I  understand  it.  the  CPA  would  be  r«- 
dundant  Insofar  as  consumer  Interests  In 
areas  under  USDA  authority  are  concerned. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  the  effect  a 
CPA,  as  proposed  in  the  more  far-reaching 
proposals  such  as  S.  707,  would  have  on  the 
ability  of  the  existing  administrative  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  their  statutory  duties.  I  have 
been  particularly  concerned  over  provlslotis 
such  as  those  m  S.  707  to  grant  the  nonreg- 
ulatory  CPA  the  right  to  challenge  in  court 
the  final  decisions  of  regulatory  agencies — 
including  their  decisions  not  to  act  when  the 
CPA  requests  them  to  do  so.  My  bUl,  6.  1160, 
prohibits  the  CPA  from  attempting  to  "un- 
finallze"  such  final  decisions  In  the  courts. 

My  attention  haa  now  been  called  to  the 
enclosed  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  concerning  the  adverse  effect  such 
CPA  appeal  powers  would  have  on  the  Treas- 
ury Department's  programs.  It  seems  to  me 
such  concerns  are  even  more  applicable  to  the 
more  extensive  programs  of  your  Department. 

I  wonder.  Mr.  Secretary,  If  you  would 
share  your  views  with  me  on  what  effect,  if 
any.  a  CPA  with  Euch  court  appeal  rights 
as  contained  In  S.  707  would  have  on  the 
ability  of  the  tJSDA  to  carry  out  the  various 
programs  for  which  your  Department  has 
responsibility,  and  which,  if  any,  USDA  re- 
sponsibilities should  be  exempted  from  such 
a  power. 

Would  you  please  supply  me  with  your 
views  at  your  earliest  convenience,  as  I  ex- 
pect this  matter  to  come  before  the  subcom- 
mittee and  committee  soon  after  the  recon- 
vening of  the  Congress  next  week.  A  copy  of 
S.  707  and  S.  1160  are  also  enclosed  for  your 
review. 

Sincerely, 

JAuxs  B.  Auxir. 

Dl3»ABTMEWr  or   AGRlCULTUaE, 

Washington.  D.C.  Juty  29.  1974- 
Hon.  James  B.  Allen. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washtnffton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allen:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  January  14.  1974,  requesting 
our  views  on  certain  aspects  of  9.  707.  a  bill 
to  establish  Independent  Consumer  Elec- 
tion Agency  to  protect  and  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Specifically,  you  asked  for  our  comments  re- 
garding the  effect  on  this  Department's  abil- 
ity to  carry  out  Its  programs  of  granting  the 
proposed  Consumer  Protection  .\gency  (CPAt 
If  one  la  created,  a  right  to  seek  court  review 
of  our  flnal  decisions. 

Section  B  of  S.  707.  as  reported  by  both  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Qoremment  Opera- 
tions, would  grant  the  Admtnlatmtor  of  the 


CPA  the  right  to  appear  In  Federal  courts  to 
secure  judicial  review  of.  or  to  Intervene  as 
of  right  or  otherwise  participate  in  clvU 
proceedings  involving  the  review  or  enforce- 
ment of.  a  Federal  agency  action  which  he 
determines  substantially  affects  the  Interests 
of  consumers,  wherever  he  intervened  or  par- 
ticipated in  the  administrative  activity  out 
of  which  the  court  proceeding  haa  arisen. 
Where  he  did  not  so  Intervene  or  participate 
m  the  agency  activity,  the  Administrator 
could  still  initiate  or  participate  In  Judicial 
proceedings  involving  review  of  such  activity 
unless  the  court  determines  that  hu  partici- 
pation would  adversely  affect  the  interests  of 
Justice.  Also,  where  the  Administrator  did 
not  intervene  or  participate  at  the  agency 
level,  he  would  be  required  to  file  a  petition 
with  the  agency  for  rehearing  or  reconsider- 
ation before  seeking  Judicial  review. 

At  this  time  it  is  difficult  to  predict  what 
enect  establishment  of  a  CPA  with  authorttv 
(as  described  above)  to  appeal  our  final  deci- 
sions wlU  have  on  our  abUlty  to  carry  out 
our  programs.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  depends 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  Admlnlatrator  of 
the  CPA  determines  that  our  decisions  and 
actions  substantially  affect  consumer  mter- 
esta,  intervenes  in  such  actions,  and  appeals 
determinations  with  which  he  disagrees.  In 
view  of  the  number  and  scope  of  our  activi- 
ties. It  is  fair  to  say  that  tbe  Impact  of  a 
CPA  could  be  substantial.  Obviously,  when- 
ever the  number  of  peraooa  who  may  appeal 
our  flnal  decisions  ts  expanded,  there  could 
be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  appeals  with 
a  concomitant  incre&M  in  the  time  before 
implementation  of  those  decisions.  There  is  a 
delay  inherent  in  any  appeal  of  on  agencv 
decision,  including  appeals  which  mdght  be 
sought  by  the  CPA.  That  delay  could  be  la- 
creased  if  the  CPA  did  not  mtervene  or  par- 
ticipate at  the  agency  level,  since  S.  707  re- 
quires that  the  CPA  seek  agency  reconsidera- 
tion In  such  instances  before  taking  an  ap- 

Many  of  the  actions  taken  by  this  Depart- 
ment, must,  of  necessity,  be  implemented 
within  a  short  period  of  time  and  many  ar« 
of  an  emergency  nature.  Under  our  market- 
ing agreements  and  orders  relaUng  to  mUk 
and  fruits  and  vegetables  frequent  changea 
in  the  rules  and  regulations  must  be  m./*^ 
to  accommodate  changes  m  the  marketing 
situation.  Emergency  action  ts  often  neces- 
sary under  our  plant  and  animal  quarmntlne 
laws  to  prevent  the  spread  of  a  dangerous 
plant  or  animal  disease.  Two  examples  an 
the  outbreaks  of  Venezuelan  equine  en- 
cephalomyeutls  (VEE)  and  exotic  New- 
castle disease,  both  of  which  necessitated 
quarantines  of  certain  areas  of  the  country 
under  emergency  conditions.  Under  our  meat 
and  poultry  products  Inspection  program* 
detention  and  condemnation  of  products 
which  are  unfit  for  human  consumption  or 
otherwise  adulterated  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect consumers  of  meat  and  poultry  products 

Many  flnal  agency  actions  taken  by  this 
Department  can  be  appealed  to  a  court  or 
subjected  to  Judicial  review  by  one  means 
or  another.  Because  of  the  scope  of  the  ac- 
Uvitles  of  a  Department  thl5  8i».  such  ac- 
tions would  run  Into  the  thousands  ettcb 
year.  For  example,  the  Forest  Semce  which 
Is  Just  one  of  many  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment, relies  heavily  on  professionals  In  the 
field  to  administer  the  National  Purest  Sys- 
tem. The  Rangers  and  For«.«  Supervisors 
make  thousands  of  land  use  decisions  and 
rulings  each  year,  ranging  from  granting 
permits  to  occupy  and  use  National  Foreat 
lands  to  awards  of  timber  sales  and  road  oon- 
atructlon  contracts.  Any  such  action  can  be 
considered  a  final  agencv  action  and  could 
thus  be  subject  to  judicial  review.  Our  ex- 
perience to  the  paet  has  shown  that  a  wide 
range  of  agency  decisions  has  been  subjected 
to  Judicial  review. 

TO  give  you  some  idea  of  the  final  actions 
of  this  Department  which  coiild  be  appealed 
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to  tbe  courts  lor  review,  we  have  IlBted  In  tbe 
enclosure  hereto  tnoee  flnal  agency  actions 
in  calendar  year  1972  wblcb  were  taken  in 
formalised  proceedings  or  wblcb  were  sub- 
ject to  court  review  by  specific  at*tutory 
pro\-ialoo  or  botb.  This  listing  Is  not  meant 
to  be  exhaustive  since  It  does  not  include 
some  actions  taken  In  Informal  proceedings 
or  activities  or  tbe  many  final  rulemaJclng 
actions  of  this  Z>epartment.  most  of  which 
would  be  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  written  to  Senator  Sam 
Ervm,  Chairman  of  Che  Senate  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Operations,  requesting  two 
strengthening  amendments  to  the  Judicial 
review  provisions  of  S.  707.  One  would  re- 
quire that  in  those  Instances  where  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  CPA  did  not  Intervene  or 
participate  In  the  Federal  agency  proceeding 
or  activity,  the  Administrator  would  have 
an  affirmative  duty  to  show  that  permitting 
him  to  obtain  Judicial  review  would  further 
the  Interests  of  Justice.  The  other  would 
provide  that,  when  the  CPA  petitions  a  Fed- 
eral agency  for  rehearing,  the  Federal  agency 
would  be  given  "a  reasonable  time"  to  re- 
spond Instead  of  the  60-day  limit  provided 
In  the  blU.  We  urge  your  support  of  these 
amendments. 

Slncenly, 

J.  PHn.  Campskix. 

Under  Secretary. 

Enclosures. 

ENCLOsintc 
Ptnal  actions  of  tbe  Department  of  Agri- 
culture m  1972  which  were  taken  in  formal- 
ized proceedings  or  which  were  subject  to 
court  review  by  specific  statutory  provision 
or  both: 

1.  Sixty-five  (6S)  marketing  quota  review 
determinations  under  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  193B,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1361-1308),  as  follows:  1  with  regard  to  rice, 
10  peanuts,  and  54  tobacco. 

2.  Fourteen  (14)  decisions  by  the  Judicial 
Officer  on  petitions  of  handlers  alleging 
Illegality  of  provisions  or  obligations  of  Fed- 
eral milk  marketing  orders  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8c(lS>(A)  of  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended  (7 
U-S.C.  808C|15)(AH. 

3.  119  cease-and-desist  orders  under  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  1921,  as  amended 
(7  U3.C.  181  etaeq.). 

4  Thirty  (30)  reparation  orders  under  the 
Packers  and  Stockyardi>  Act. 

6.  Twenty-three  (23)  orders  In  disciplinary 
proceedings  under  the  Perishable  Agricul- 
tural Commodities  Act,  as  amended  <7  V3.C. 
49ga  etxeQ.). 

6  313  reparation  orders  under  the  Perish- 
able Agricultural  Commodities  Act. 

7.  Thirteen  ( 13)  orders  In  disciplinary  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Commodilty  Exchange 
Act,  as  amended  <7  U.S.C.  1  et  seg.). 

8.  Fifteen  (15)  decisions  of  the  USOA 
Board  of  Contract  Appeals  with  regard  to 
disputes  under  contracts  relating  to  boiler, 
road,  fire  tower  and  dam  construction,  tree 
planting,  purchase  of  equipment,  river 
drainage,  and  Conunodlty  Credit  Corpora- 
tion price  support  purchases. 

9.  Twenty  (20)  decisions  of  the  USDA 
Board  of  Forest  Appeals  and  tbe  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  Appeal  Regula- 
tions concerning  Forest  Service  contracts  or 
acUvltles. 

10.  307  denials  of  claims  for  mdemnity 
under  tbe  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  (7 
U£-C.  ISO)  et  $eq.). 

11.  Five  (5|  denials  of  requests  for  Infor- 
mation under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

12.  One  |1)  revocation  of  a  license  to  In- 
spect grain  under  tbe  United  States  Grain 
Standards  Act  (7  VS.C.  71  et  seq.). 

13.  Four  (4)  denials  of  inqwctlon  service 
under  tbe  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of 
1M6.  as  amended  (7  VBX:.  1621  et  aeq.). 


14.  Ten  (10)  final  actions  In  proceedings 
for  suspension  or  revocation  of  accreditation 
of  veterinarians  under  various  Animal  Quar- 
antine laws  and  regulations  and  rules  of 
practice  (9  CFR  Parts  161  and  162). 

15.  444  disqualifications  of  retail  stores 
under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1864,  as  amend- 
ed (7  U.S.C.  2011  et  seq). 


CONTINUED    SOVIET     OCCUPATION 
OF   CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Au- 
gust 21  of  this  year  will  mark  the  sixth 
anniversary  of  the  notorious  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia.  The  free  world 
has  come  to  remember  this  date  as  the 
"Soviet  Day  of  Shame."  It  was  on  August 
21,  1968,  that  a  vast  array  of  Soviet-led 
armies  invaded  and  occupied  the  small 
homeland  of  freedom-loving  Czechs  and 
Slovaks. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  point 
out  that  these  armies  still  occupy  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  the  Soviets  are  continuing 
with  their  Imposition  of  a  repressive,  dic- 
tatorial regime  on  the  people  of  this  land. 

On  August  19.  1970,  Senate  Resolution 
450  was  introduced  to  emphasize  con- 
gressional condemnation  of  the  con- 
tinued occupation  of  Czech  oslovaicia  by 
the  armies  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites.  This  resolution  stated  explicitly 
that— 

The  continued  occupation  of  Czechoslo- 
\akta  by  the  Soviet  tJnlon  is  another  crime 
against  the  rights  of  tbe  free  people  of  a 
small  country  to  determine  their  own  destiny 
and  aspirations. 

Today  this  situation  still  exists.  Free- 
doms of  opinion,  expression,  religion,  and 
assembly,  revived  during  the  Prague 
Spring  of  1968.  were  abolished  following 
the  Soviet-led  Invasion  of  August  1968. 
Arbitrary  arrests  and  deten  tions  are 
practiced  throughout  Czechoslovakia, 
and  some  of  those  arrested  have  been 
handed  over  to  the  Soviet  NKVD  and 
exiled  to  Siberia. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
every  citizen  of  our  own  great  land  to 
remember  this  state  of  affairs  In  Czecho- 
slovakia and  to  recognize  the  significance 
of  August  21. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  recent  statement 
of  the  Czechoslovak  National  Council  of 
America  be  printed  in  the  Recofd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

PAEEDOIC    Is   INDITISZBLE 

On  this  sad  occasion  of  the  sixth  anniver- 
sary of  tbe  brutal  Soviet-led  Invasion  and 
occupation  of  peaceful  and  freedom-loving 
Czechoslovakia,  we  American  citizens  of 
Czech.  SIovatE  and  Subcarpatbo-Ruthenlan 
descent,  again  remind  the  tntlre  world  of 
this  Soviet  violation  of  key  principles  of 
international  law  Incorporated  Into  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations: 

The  brutal  Soviet  aggression  and  occupa- 
tion: 

(1)  violated  the  sovereignty  of  a  member 
state  of  the  United  Katlons  (Article  2.  Sec- 
tion 1 1 : 

(2)  was  carried  out  In  violation  of  Article 
2.  Section  4.  which  prohibits  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force  in  the  relations  between  individual 
members  of  the  United  Nations; 

(3)  violated  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination of  people    (Article  1.  Section  2): 

(4)  wu  in  conflict  with  Article  2.  Section  7, 


which  prohibits  outside  Intervention  in  nut- 
ters essentially  within  the  domestic  Jurisdic- 
tion of    ny  state; 

(5)  was  in  conflict  with  a  number  of  res- 
olutions of  the  General  Assembly  of  tba 
United  Nations,  particularly  with  Resolu- 
tion 2131  (XXI)  adopted  at  tbe  meeting  of 
December  21,  1965.  upon  the  Soviet  UiUon's 
own  motion,  prohibiting  any  Intervention  in 
the  domestic  aSalra  of  any  state  and  guaran- 
teeing Its  Independence  and  sovereignty. 

The  continued  Soviet  occupation  of  Czech- 
oslovakia is  another  crime  against  tbe  right 
of  a  small  country  to  determine  its  own 
destiny  and  aspirations.  The  Invasion  was  an 
intervention  by  the  forces  of  reactionary 
communism  to  prevent  tbe  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  from  establishing  their  own  social 
order  that  did  not  endanger  anyone  and 
sought  to  contribute  to  the  building  of 
bridges  across  tbe  discords  of  a  divided  world 
and  to  lend  aid  to  a  better  understanding 
and  cooperation  among  all  nations  on  tbe 
basis  of  true  progress  and  humanity. 

The  people  of  Czechoslovakia  have  not  re- 
signed themselves  to  these  aggressive  plans 
of  Moscow.  Tbe  day  of  August  21,  Is  being 
commemorated  in  Czechoslovakia  as  a  Dap 
of  Soviet  Shame  In  a  mighty  and  disciplined 
resistance  against  Soviet  pressure.  We  are 
Joining  our  friends  in  Czechoslovakia  in  ask- 
ing the  entire  civilized  world  to  support 
the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  in  tbelr  effort 
to  achieve  "the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  Czechoslovakia." 

August  21.  1974 

CZECHOSI-OVAK    NaTXONjU.    COtTNCIL 

or  America, 

Chicago.  tlL 
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THE    MILLION    DOLLAR     PAYOFF— 
LIBELOUS     BOOK     BY     DOUGLAS 

CADDY 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent publication  of  "The  Million  Dollar 
Payoff.'"  by  Douglas  Caddy  has  aroused 
my  deep  concern. 

In  the  preface  to  his  book  Mr.  Caddy 
stated  that — 

Justice  demands  that  corrective  action  also 
be  taken  to  curtail  Illegal  contributions  giv- 
en the  XTemocratic  Party  from  tax-exempt 
union  treasuries,  whose  revenues  are  derived 
from  the  union  dues  of  Its  members. 

This  statement  is  libelous  and  I  am 
sure  that  Mr.  Caddy  knows  that  11  is  li- 
belous. It  Is  an  outrageous  accusation, 
made  with  no  basis  in  fact.  Mr.  Caddy 
knows,  as  Members  of  this  body  know. 
that  money  used  by  the  political  action 
organizations  of  labor  unions  is  money 
collected  from  individuals  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  is  a  result  of  perfectly  normal  and 
legal  fundraislng  efforts,  and  Is  money 
kept  in  separate  and  clearly  identified 
records.  It  is  never  money  taken  from 
union  dues,  as  Mr.  Caddy  states. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  seen,  in  our 
lifetimes,  the  danger  of  allowing  "the  big 
He"  to  be  repeated  and  repeated  until  It 
becomes  accepted  as  truth.  I  refuse  to 
let  that  happen  in  this  case,  and  I  hope 
I  have  the  support  of  every  Member  of 
this  body. 

Working  men  and  women  have  the  leg- 
al right,  as  do  all  Americans,  to  vol- 
xmtarily  contribute  to  political  organiza- 
tions and  political  campaigns.  In  many 
cases  workers  have  chosen  to  make  their 
contributions  through  an  organization 
operating  as  an  arm  of  their  unions,  and 
have  ased  that  political  arm  to  support 
candidates  who  have  a  record  of  work- 
ing for  legislation  to  solve  the  working 


person's  problems  or  to  support  programs 
to  benefit  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Caddy,  in  his  libelous  book,  has  at- 
tempted to  tar  such  Innocent  men  and 
women  with  the  ugly  brush  of  illegal  and 
unethical  action.  He  implies  that  the 
illegal  contributions  of  corporations — 
contributions  taken  from  profits  and 
given  in  a  hidden  and  clandestine  way — 
are  similiar  to  the  contributions  of 
working  people  given  in  an  open  and 
recorded  way. 

Illegal  contributions,  from  whatever 
source,  are  never  to  be  condoned.  The 
tcey  to  understanding  the  difference  is 
that  those  whose  money  Is  used  in  an 
Illegal  contribution  from  corporate  funds 
do  not  know  their  money  has  been  given 
away.  Those  who  voluntarily  give  their 
money  openly  to  help  in  a  political  orga- 
nization—whether it  is  through  a  labor 
union  or  a  professional  association  like 
AMA — do  know  where  their  money  is 
going. 

Mr.  Caddy's  book  is  using  the  big-lie 
technique  to  attack  the  right  of  working- 
men  and  women  to  participate  freely' 
and  openly  in  the  American  political 
system.  I  am  shocked  and  dismayed  that 
this  kind  of  book  has  ever  been  put  into 
print. 

In  this  year  of  aroused  public  interest 
in  the  propriety  of  all  political  funding 
and  campaign  contributions,  this  scurri- 
lous book  attempts  to  mislead  readers  in 
a  manner  which  must  bring  shame  even 
to  Mr.  Caddy.  He  is  a  lawyer  who  should 
know  the  dangers  of  making  false  ac- 
cusations and  should  understand  the 
divisive  and  ugly  results  of  confusing 
legal  and  voluntary  political  gifts  with 
illegal  and  involuntary  political  payoffs. 

Any  threat  to  truth  becomes  a  threat 
to  the  body  politic.  This  book  is  such  a 
threat,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  denounce 
it. 

The  New  Mexican,  published  In  Santa 
Pe,  N.  Mex.,  has  recently  published  a  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Caddy's  cruel  attack,  in 
a  guest  column  written  by  Mary  Sue 
Buchly,  New  Mexico  State  AFL-CIO 
COPE  director. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Miss  Buchly's  article  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  statement  and  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  be  alerted  to  the  danger 
of  placing  any  credence  in  Mr.  Caddy's 
effort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  SanU  Pe  New  Mexican  ] 

OiTiciAL  OP  APL-CIO  Defends  Political 
CoHTWBtrnoNS 

(A  response  to  a  charge  that  the  AFL- 
CIO's  COPE  (Committee  on  Political  Educa- 
tion) flagrantly  violates  the  law  is  presented 
In  this  guest  coluiixm  for  vacationing  Pred 
Bucliles  by  Mary  Sue  Buchly.  New  Mexico 
State  APL-CIO  COPE  director.) 

(By  Mary  Sue  Buchly) 

ALatTQTJEaQTTK.— Political  contributions  and 
their  effects  have  been  high  priority  among 
the  general  public  and  media  for  two  years. 

A  recent  publication  authorized  by  Doug- 
las Caddy,  who  also  doubled  m  brass  as  de- 
fense counsel  for  the  Watergate  Seven,  has 


made  broad  statements  relative  to  poUtlc&l 
contrlbtuions  by  COPE. 

There  Is  basically  no  argument  with  Cad- 
dys arithmetic;  however,  a  serious  error 
emerges  in  hU  boolt.  "The  Million  Dollar 
Payoff." 

Caddy  erroneously  states  COPE  "flagranUy 
violates  tbe  law."  He  says  union  members- 
dues  axe  used  to  further  and  advance  the 
APL-CIO  position  In  the  political  arena. 

All  funds  used  by  COPE,  which  are  used 
for  political  contributions,  are  voluntary  and 
furthermore  are  never  withheld  from  wages 
In  any  form. 

All  COPE'S  funds  can  be  legally  Identi- 
fied. COPE'S  source  is  always  from  fund- 
raising  programs  and  volimtory  contrlbu* 
tions  on  a  local,  state  and  national  level 
contributed  by  working  people. 

The  reader  should  evaluate  and  make  a 
comparison  of  COPE  contributions  versus 
corporate  Industrial  contributions.  It  is  a 
matter  of  public  record  tbat  the  milk  Indus- 
tries' contributions  to  President  Nixon 
caused  an  Increase  \n  the  cost  of  mUk  and 
dairy  products  lo  every  citizen  with  tbe  only 
consideration  being  greater  unfair  profits  for 
a  chosen  few. 

The  petroleum  Industry,  whose  multl-mU- 
llon  dollar  political  war  chest  was  used  In 
behalf  of  President  Nixon,  produced  a  ques- 
tionable gasoline  shortage  but  unquestion- 
ably high  Increase  m  corporate  proSts  at 
the  expense  of  every  car  owner  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  "few  corporate  heads." 

The  American  Medical  Association  for  dec- 
ades has  totaled  multi-million  dollar  politi- 
cal contributions  to  kUl  legislation  that 
would  Improve  the  general  public's  health 
care. 

They  opposed  Medicare  for  30  years  and 
today  are  opposing  a  fair  and  equitable 
health  plan  that  would  benefit  the  entire 
American  population  to  maintain  high 
profits. 

Tbe  list  Is  long  of  vested  interests  who 
have  used  the  political  contribution  route 
to  create  anti-public  consiuner  legislation 
and  to  kUl  any  legislative  efforu  that  would 
protect  and  Improve  the  American's  lot  In 
life. 

COPE,  through  Its  voluntary  contributions 
from  16  million  American  wage  earners  and 
consumers.  Is  one  of  the  few  national  organi- 
zations structured  to  support  people -oriented 
laws- 

COPE  does  not  limit  itself  In  supporting 
"labor  laws  nationally  or  statewide."  We  have 
an  honorable  record  in  supporting  such  leg- 
islation as  minimum  wage  which  is  a  fair 
days  pay  for  a  fair  day  of  work  for  all 
Americans. 

Labor  has  supported  Job  safety  to  protect 
workers  so  that  unnecessary  permanent  in- 
jury would  not  put  tbem  on  the  disabled 
welfare  rolls,  A  good  and  comprehensive 
health  care  plan  that  could  bring  decent  and 
basic  health  care  to  the  public  is  always 
adamantly  supported  m  Congress  by  the 
APL-CIO  This  labor  concern  Is  not  restric- 
tive but  general. 

Labor  champions  workmen's  cocnpcnsa- 
tlon  legislation  that  will  assist  a  family  wage 
earner  when  he  Is  injured  on  the  Jobwhlch 
allows  his  family  to  maintain  some  semblance 
of  a  decent  living  during  his  recuperative 
period. 

The  political  conuibuUons  by  selfish, 
vested  Interests  come  from  profits  created  by 
the  public  and  use<l  directly  against  their 
best  Interests.  COPE  funds  are  not  derived 
from  corporate  profits.  They  are  derived  from 
the  working  man  who  cares  about  his  fellow 
American. 

Therefore,  it  can  be  easUy  identified  that 
big  biaslness  funds  which  are  used  for  po- 
litical contributions  are  surplus-profits  that 
are  paid  for  by  the  average  citizen.  Their 
own  money  is  used  to  create  legislation  that 
Is  negative  to  the  public's  best  mterest. 


It  la  not  to  say  that  latwr  does  not  believe 
in  prdflt  motivation.  It  is  not  to  say  that 
labor  is  opposed  to  the  free  enterprise  svstem. 

But  we  feel  It  should  be  universally  objec- 
tionable to  use  excess  profits  to  tbe  detri- 
ment of  the  general  public  In  the  form  of 
public  contributions  that  wUl  foster  price 
gouging  and  enabling  legislation  that  will 
minimize  public  services  which  could  be 
beneficial  for  all 


ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSALS  FOR 
AID  TO  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President  on 
July  24,  1974,  Mr.  Fred  Branfman.'  co- 
director  of  the  Indochina  Resource 
Center,  testified  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  concerning 
the  fiscal  year  1975  administration  pro- 
posals for  aid  to  Indochina.  His  state- 
ment contains  a  wealth  of  penetrating 
insights  and  revealing  statistical  data 
about  our  continuing  involvement  in 
Indochina,  including  the  covert  ways  In 
which  our  aid  still  serves  to  fuel  the 
unended  war  there.  Because  of  the  rele- 
vance of  this  material  to  the  Congress 
consideration  of  the  administrations 
fiscal  year  1975  request  for  aid  to  Indo- 
china. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statxment   or   FaEuaic   R.    Branfuan.   Co- 

DlMCTOK,  THE  InDOCKINA  RCSOUBCX  CEKTW 

BEFoax    THE    Senate    PoancK    Rclatiohs 
Committee 

PaCSIDENTlAL     COVEET     WAE     AKD     XJ£.     AID     TO 
IWOOCaiNA.  J17LT   24.   197« 

An  update  and  Introducuon  to  the  Indo- 
china Resource  Center/Narmlc  analyses  of 
the  FY  197S  administration  aid  proposals 
for  Indochina. 

Ptedrlc  Branfman  is  co-director  of  the 
Indochina  Resource  Center,  located  at  laaa 
18th  St.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20036  Its 
telephone  number  Is  (203)  785-3111. 

Tbe  Indochina  Resource  Center  is  a 
church -qwnsored  privat*  research  group 
which  regularly  monitors  dozens  of  official 
documents,  newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
receives  personal  correspondence  from  indi- 
viduals on  the  scene  in  Indochina. 

Mr.  Branfman's  testimony  Is  based  on  this 
ongoing  research,  as  well  as  4i^  years  ex- 
perience In  Indochina  over  the  past  7  years 
His  most  recent  visit  was  a  post-ceasefire 
trip  to  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia  and 
ThaUand  from  AprU  through  August  1973 
He  also  visited  North  Vietnam  m  November 
1972.  and  spent  four  years  based  In  Laos  as 
*J    «l"catloQal    adviser    and    writer    from 

Mr.  Branfman  has  written  widely  on  Indo- 
china. Voices  From  the  Plain  of  Jars,  pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Row,  la  a  moving 
description  of  American  bombing  in  Laos; 
•The  Presidential  War  in  Laoe:  1904-1970".  in 
Lcog:  War  and  Revolution,  a  Harper  and 
Row  publication,  describes  VS.  involvement 
In  Laos  during  that  period;  his  articles  hav« 
also  appeared  In  Harper'a.  the  New  York 
Timei.  Waahinffton  Post,^  Washington 
Monthly.  Neicaday,  the  Progressive.  Ram- 
parts,  and  doeens  of  other  newspapers  and 
magaslnes  around  the  country.  He  has  also 
frequently  given  testimony  to  Congressional 
committees,  including  the  D-S.  Senate  Ref- 
ugee and  Oovernment  Operatlona  Subcom- 
mittees, and  the  Bouse  Foreign  Afl^airs 
Committee. 
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IKTEODUCTIOK :   A  SOLCTION  TO  OUR  [NDOCBINA 
INVOLVrXXMl  EXISTS 

The  pages  which  'ollow  document  our 
belief  that  present  Administration  policy 
to  Indochina  Is  leading  to  major  new  mill- 
tarv  confrontations  there.  We  demonstrate 
that  present  US.  policy  is  bringing  untold 
misery  to  the  people  of  Vietnam,  unaccept- 
able costs  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
cannot  lead  to  peace. 

Before  turning  to  this  analysis  of  present 
poUcT.  however,  we  wish  to  stress  that  there 
U  an  alternative  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
most  Americans:  observation  of  the  Paris 
Agreement. 

It  i&  often  said  that  the  Parts  Agreement 
is  a  mere  scrap  of  paper,  since  both  sides 
are  violating  It. 

To  call  It  a  mere  scrap  of  paper,  however. 
Is  to  deny  that  our  Involvement  in  Indo- 
china can  ever  be  ended.  The  great  Impor- 
tance of  the  Paris  Agreement  is  that  it  does 
provide  an  honorable  way.  Indeed  the  only 
wav.  tliat  the  war  in  Indochina  can  be  ended. 

For  10  long  years  the  US  fought  m  Viet- 
nam wl:h  no  real  public  hope  that  the  war 
would  stop.  The  battles  went  on  and  on.  with 
no  political  solution  In  sight. 

Now  finally,  after  a  million  deaths,  there 
ts  finally  a  political  sotution  to  a  war  which 
cannot  be  won  on  the  battlefield,  a  formal 
peace  agreement  signed  by  all  parties  directly 
concerred. 

Thi*  Agreement,  moreover,  offers  a  way 
that  we  can  end  our  involvement  without  it 
being  said  that  we  reneged  on  our  "commit- 
ments'*, were  defeated,  or  "bugged  out".  It 
provides  for  a  relatively  orderly  political 
process  by  which  the  Vietnamese  people 
will  be  free  to  choose  their  own  leaders, 
free  of  outside  political  interference.  It  Is 
clear,  moreover,  that  such  a  political  process 
will  see  the  emergence  for  the  foreseeable 
future  of  some  kind  of  coalition  mechanism 
that  will  prevent  any  side  from  claiming 
absolute  victory  or  defeat_ 

To  downgride  the  importance  of  the  Paris 
Agreement,  this  political  solution,  is  to  say 
ths*  there  can  be  no  political  solution  to 
the  nghting.  It  Is  to  accept  the  notion  that 
the  war  will  continue  indefinitely.  To  mini- 
mise Che  Paris  Agreement  In  any  way.  there- 
lore,  is  in  effect  to  encotirage  war. 

To  stress  the  importance  of  the  Paris 
Agreement,  however.  Is  to  be  for  peace.  By 
Insisting  that  both  sides  adhere   to  it.  by 


ensur.ng  that  our  side  Is  doing  everything 
passible  Eo  at  least  test  the  other  side's 
offer  to  negotiate.  Is  not  only  desirable.  It  Is 
absolutely  necessary  if  our  Indochina  In- 
volvement Is  ever  to  end. 

Such  a  policy,  as  we  can  see  in  Lao:i  so  far. 
can  work.  There  is  no  reason  why  there 
cannot  bo  a  Laos-Uka  solution  to  the 
Indochina  war.  if  Congress  ensures  that  our 
aid  is  not  being  used  in  a  way  that  blocks 
implementation  of  the  Paris  Agreement. 

The  Parts  Agreement  is.  quite  simply,  a 
realistic  hope  for  peace  in  Vietnam — the 
only  one  that  now  exists.  And  It  Is  a  hope 
ior  peace  which  can  be  realized.  If  we 
want  It  to. 

1.  covxKT  was:  a  chaixcnoe  to  congrsss  roa 

THE  1970'S 

One  of  the  dominant,  U  least  understood 
facts  of  this  latter  half  of  the  20th  century 
ta  that  we  have  entered  an  era  characterized 
by  a  new  form  of  war-making,  a  phenomenon 
we  shall  call  Presidential  covert  urar. 

By  this  we  mean  that  the  Executive  offi- 
cials at  today's  superpowers  have  opted  away 
from  conventional  or  nuclear  war  and  /or 
war  by  proxy— "low-proflle"  war  m  which 
they  rely  on  Intensive  use  of  technology  and 
relatively  few  American  personnel  to  wage 
clandestine  war  abroad. 

One  of  the  basic  facts  of  our  lives  as 
Americans  is  that  our  Executive  branch  to- 
day can  and  does  wage  war  abroad  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  American 
people. 

There  are  many  examples  of  such  Presi- 
dential covert  war  in  recent  times,  from 
U.S.  Executive  Intervention  In  Ethiopia  to 
the  Congo  to  the  Philippines  to  Iran.  The 
moat  dramatic  example  of  such  covert  war- 
making  today,  however.  Is  Indochina. 

During  the  iseo's.  Indochina  became  the 
symbol  of  direct  US.  Military  Involvement 
m  the  Third  World,  Responding  to  a  clear 
mandate  from  the  American  people.  Con- 
gress has  moved  to  end  our  direct  combat 
involvement  in  Indochina.  By  doing  so,  It 
has  clearly  signaled  the  end  of  an  era.  bring- 
ing hope  to  moat  Americans  that  Congress 
will  never  allow  massive  US.  combat  involve- 
ment  In  another  Third  World  country. 

Today,  In  the  mld-l970's,  however.  Indo- 
china has  now  become  the  symbol  of  indi- 
Tfct.  covert  U.S.  involvement  In  the  Third 
World.  Such  covert  war.  we  believe,  is  ob- 
jectionable both  for  moral  and  practical 
reasons,  and  leads  to  increasing  pressures 
for  direct  VS.  intervention. 

The  time  when  this  countr>'  could  afford 
the  luxury  of  supporting  "low-proflle"  wars 
abroad  has  clearly  passed.  Such  factors  as 
the  coming  crunch  on  energy  and  other  key 
resources,  the  exponential  Increase  tn  the 
costs  of  both  modern  weaponry  and  a  volun- 
teer army,  rampant  Inflation  and  rising  labor 
costs,  have  reduced  American  options. 

Last  year,  for  example,  we  could  not  both 
wage  coven  war  tn  Indcchina  and  feed  the 
most  needy  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Administration  wound  up  sending  increased 
"Food  For  Peace"  shipments  to  fund  war  In 
Indochina,  up  from  «208.8  to  t602.6  million: 
but  only  177  million  was  made  available  to 
the  Sahel.  where  tens  of  thousands  of  human 
beings  literally  starved  to  death. 

We  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  Con- 
gress terminating  the  Executive's  unilateral 
ability  to  wage  coven  war  Is  as  urgent  a 
task.  fcMT  the  70'8,  aa  was  Congress  finally 
coming  to  grips  with  U.S.  direct  combat 
abroad  during  the  60's. 

Congressional  suspension  or  reduction  of 
proposed  Administration  expenditures  in 
Indochina,  then,  will  do  far  more  than  simply 
signal  an  end  to  our  otherwise  unending  In- 
volvement there.  It  will  also  mean  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  finally  be 
freed  of  the  burden  of  supporting  world- 
wide covert  war.  the  people  of  the  Third 
World  finally  free  to  pursue  their  own  des- 
tinies. 


It.  CONGBCSS  IS  BZXKG   ASKED   TO  FUWO  WAS  CN 

INDOCHINA 

Indochina  remains  the  largest  war  in  the 
world  today. 

The  latest  reports,  for  example,  UuUoate 
that  3fi0.000  soldiers  on  both  side«  in  Vietnaoi 
have  been  killed  or  wounded  since  the  cease- 
fire. (UPI  dispatch.  June  11,  1874).  This  is 
more  than  ten  time^  the  official  casuallties 
reported  during  and  after  the  October  Mid- 
East  War.  In  addition  there  were  8S.O00 
civilians  killed  and  wounded,  and  818,000 
new  refugees  in  the  first  post-ceasefire  year, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Refugees;  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  have  been  killed,  wounded  or  made 
homeless  In  Camt>odla  since  the  ceasefire. 

In  all,  Indochina  may  well  have  had  more 
war  victims  created  in  the  last  18  months 
than  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

Given  this  raging  war.  Administration  aid 
requests  for  Indochina  are  clearly  intended 
to  fund  war.  not  produce  peace.  This  fact 
Is  made  clear  by  the  tremendous  priority 
the  Administration  puts  on  Indochina  com- 
pared to  other  countries,  as  well  as  a  close 
analysis  of  its  actual  requested  expenditures. 

The  Indochina  Resource  Center  and  NAB 
MIC,  a  project  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  have  recently  submitted 
Administration  requests  to  the  first  such 
close  analysis  In  the  history  of  the  war.  Two 
studies  wo  have  produced,  which  we  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  record,  emphasize  the 
following  points; 

(1)  The  Administration  Is  proposing  to 
spend  $3.7  billion  for  Indochina,  more  than 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  combined  (see 
Table  1).  This  wtU  provide  Thleu  and  Lon 
Nol  governments  with  90%  of  their  total 
resource?!.  Including  all  of  their  war  material. 

{2)  Food  For  Peace  to  Indochina  in  FT  74 
totalled  49%  of  worldwide  shipments,  mean- 
ing that  0.8%  of  the  world's  population  re- 
ceived nearly  half  the  world's  U.S.  supplied 
food  isee  Table  2t.  Although  some  100,000 
persons  are  estimated  to  have  starved  to 
death  In  Sahel,  for  example,  Sahel  received 
only  ib^^c  or  Y,  of  what  Indochina  received— 
because  Food  For  Peace  was  Indirectly  used 
to  finance  war  last  year. 

(3>  U.S.  aid  in  Indochina  Is  not  leading  to 
stability,  but  only  demands  for  more  money. 
In  FY  74,  for  examole.  the  Administration 
began  with  a  request  for  9S27.8  mlUion  to 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  in  economic 
aid  (IPB»  plus  Pood  For  Peace).  Bv  the  end 
of  FY  74  It  had  allocated  $1.52  billion,  an 
increase  of  27*^.  This  year  It  Is  demanding 
tl.lBl  billion,  an  Increase  of  40-^^  over  last 
year's  request  (see  Tables  3  &  4). 

(4)  An  admitted  88%  of  this  year's  aid 
proposal  is  non-humanltarlan.  non-develop- 
mental tn  natiu%:  i.e..  &8%  is  for  war.  In 
reality,  moreover,  only  2^^  is  truly  humani- 
tarian. Requested  militari/  aid  to  the  three 
Administration-supported  governments  la 
also  up  this  year,  moreover.  In  Fiscal  Year 
1974.  S1.468  billion  was  allocated;  the  Ad- 
ministration is  now  requesting  «2.05  billion, 
an  Increase  of  40%.  Most  significantly,  the 
Administration  Is  requesting  $852  million 
for  "procurement"  for  South  Vietnam,  a  sum 
more  than  double  the  8359  million  pro- 
grammed for  Fiscal  Year  1974.  This  makes  11 
clear  that  the  Administration  Is  vastly  In- 
creasing Thleu's  material,  in  violation  of  the 
"one  for  one"  clause  of  the  Paris  Agreement 
and  a  congres*;lonal  mandate  to  reduce  our 
military  spending  In  Indochina.  (See  Tables 
4&5) 

(5)  The  Administration  has  blatantly  vio- 
lated a  congressional  mandate  to  reduce  aid 
to  Indochina  in  Plscp.l  Year  1976.  Any  Con- 
gressior-al  attempts  to  cut  aid  in  FY  75. 
therefore,  must  be  massive.  Last  year.  "In- 
dochina Pofitwer  Reconstruction"  aid  was  cut 
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'IPR — ^"Indochina     Postwar     Reconstruc- 
tion", formerly   known  as   "economic  aid". 


from  a  requested  8032  million  to  an  alloca- 
tion of  8450  million.  By  unilaterally  Increas- 
ing Pood  For  Peace  shipments  from  a  re- 
quested 8208  million  to  an  estimated  alloca- 
tion of  8503.6  million,  however,  the  Admin- 
istration has  not  only  restored  cuts  In  eco- 
nomic aid.  It  has  exceeded  Its  original  FY 
74  request  tn  a  blatant  violation  of  congres- 
sional will.  (See  Table  3) . 

Indeed,  Pood  For  Peace  to  Indochina  last 
year  (8603.6  million)  turned  out  to  be  more 
than  normal  economic  aid  (IFR  funds  to- 
talling 8450  million) .  In  addition,  the  Execu- 
tive possesses  a  wide  variety  of  other  loop- 
hopes — including  the  Food  and  Forage  Act, 
huge  amounts  of  War  Reserve  material  built 
up  especially  for  Indochina  and  over  which 
Congress  has  little  control.  ceUingless  "ex- 
cess defense  anicle"  and  "purchase  of  local 
currency"  categories  and  an  uncontrolled 
CIA  budget.' 

(6)  The  Administration's  proposed  aid  to 
Indochina  can  only  lead  to  an  escalated  war, 
while  preventing  a  political  settlement. 

By  channeling  lavish  military  aid  to  the 
OVN  and  Lon  Nol,  the  Administration  is  not 
leavmg  the  other  side  any  political  Incentives 
to  negotiate.  The  U.S.  supported  GVN  has 
outlawed  the  PRO  for  example,  thus  leav- 
ing It  no  choice  but  surrender  or  pushing 
back  militarily  in  order  to  force  the  GVN  t.o 
seek  a  political  settlement.  If  Administration 
FT  75  aid  requests  are  passed,  the  only  result 
will  be  an  escalating  war  which  Is  directly 
leading  to  major  new  military  confronta- 
tions In  Indochina.  Such  con/ron  tat  tons, 
moreover,  could  see  the  Administration  at- 
tempt to  renev/  American  bombing  and /or 
send  In  U5.  ground  troops. 

Only  Congress  can  bring  about  a  very  real 
potential  solution:  by  reducing  or  suspend- 
ing aid  to  Thl''U  and  Lon  Nol.  Congress 
could  make  It  In  the  Administration's  in- 
terest to  bring  about  a  negotiated  settlement 
in  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  as  It  has 
done  In  Laos. 

m.  covvsT  was;  thk  aduikistbation 

MCTHODOLOCT 

The  fact  that  the  Administration  Is  re- 
questing such  massive  funding  for  war  In 
Indochina  Is  not  the  essence  of  Its  covert 
warring  In  Indochina,  however  On  the  con- 
trary, It  is  the  Administration's  direct  In- 
volvement In  the  Internal  affairs  of  Indo- 
china— through  control  of  billions  In  aid 
and  thousands  of  U.S.  personnel—tbat  char- 
acterizes Presidential  war. 

This  direct  U.S.  Involvement  is  of  neces- 
sity disguised  or  "covert**.  Congress  and  the 
American  people  have  made  It  clear  they 
no  longer  wish  the  U.B.  to  be  Involved;  such 
direct  American  involvement  Is  precluded 
by  the  Paris  Agreement;  and  world  opinion 
has  turned  against  further  American  Inter- 
vention. 

As  a  result,  the  Administration  goes  out  of 
Its  way  to  hide  its  Involvement.  All  docu- 
ments Indicating  Presidential  branch  in- 
volvement are  classified.  American  military 
personnel  are  disguised  as  civilians,  and  are 
instructed  to  avoid  non-U.S.  mission  contact 
as  much  as  possible.  Administration  spokes- 
men are  instructed  to  emphatically  deny  all 
reports  of  U.8.  Involvement.  Leaks  are 
greatly  reduced  due  to  the  few  reporters  and 
smaller  numbers  of  American  personnel  In- 
volved In  such  a  covert  war. 

Deliberate  attempts  are  made  to  deceive 
Congress- 

At  Its  Simplest  level,  this  attempt  involves 
an  OrweUlan  change  In  nomenclature.  A  war 
budget  Is  presented  as  "Indochina  Postwar 


^  There  are  also  signs  that  the  Admin- 
istration may  try  backdoor  funding  of  Thleu 
through  the  World  Bank  and  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  (OPIC)  guaran- 
tees of  private  Amartoan  Inveetment  in 
South  Vletiuim. 


Reconstruction";  this  year's  fiscal  year  1975 
budget  now  caUs  the  former  "CcHnmodlty 
Import  Program,"  widely  known  as  a  short- 
term,  war-related,  budgetary  device  to  keep 
the  GVN  alive,  "Food  and  Nutrition"  and 
"Industrial  Production";  food  commodities 
designed  to  free  funds  for  local  war  budgets 
are  called  "Food  For  Peace";  money  designed 
to  resettle  refugees  In  unfarmable  land  to 
expand  territorial  control  of  the  GVN  la 
called  "humanitarian"  aid. 

Ntmaerous  direct  attempts  are  made,  more- 
over, deliberately  to  deprive  Congress  of  re- 
quested information.  On  April  2,  1974.  for  ex- 
ample, Senator  Kennedy  revealed  that  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  in  Saigon,  Mr.  Graham  Mar- 
tin, had  interfered  with  attempts  by  the  Con- 
gressional investigatory  service,  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  Kennedy  reported  that: 

"The  Senate  should  also  be  aware  of  Am- 
bassador Martin's  unwarranted  Interference 
In  field  Investigation  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  ex- 
penditures by  Investigators  of  the  GAO.  Not 
only  has  the  Ambassador  Intervened  at  the 
highest  levels  of  the  GAO  to  curb  their  In- 
quiries, but  he  has  repeatedly  made  every 
effort  to  restrict  the  Investigators'  access  and 
use  of  Information  In  the  Embassy  files.  And 
he  has  even  attempted  to  censor  the  transfer 
of  GAO  Information  from  Saigon  to  Wash- 
ington." 

On  the  same  day.  of  course.  Kennedy  also 
revealed  the  well-known  cable  ct  Ambassador 
Martin  counselling  that  "it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  permit  Kennedy  ...  an 
honest  and  detailCKl  answer"  to  questions 
presented  to  the  State  Department. 

A  GAO  request  to  Investigate  U.S.  funding 
of  political  prisoners  In  South  Vietnam  met 
with  similar  treatment  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. "The  State  Department  has  told  the 
General  Accounting  Office  that  It  wUl  not  be 
possible  for  the  GAO  to  make  a  proposed  In- 
vestigation of  political  prisoners  In  South 
Vietnam  and  other  nations  . .  ."  the  Washing- 
ton Star -News  reported  on  February  9.  1974. 

Major  attempts  are  also  made  to  hide 
Executive  Involvement  from  the  American 
press. 

American  installations  are  declared  off- 
limits  to  American  reporters.  American  per- 
sonnel are  Instructed  to  either  avoid  or  lie 
to  American  Journalists  about  their  real 
functions.  American  reporters  are  not  given 
transportation  to  "sensitive"  areas  where 
American  military  or  paramilitary  advisers 
are  operating. 

In  South  Vietnam,  for  example.  Ambassa- 
dor Graham  Martin  has  restricted  press  ac- 
cess to  American  officials.  On  January  30, 
1974.  for  example.  IHe  Christian  Science 
Monitor  reported  that: 

"By  itself,  the  official  U.S.  mission  In  South 
Vietnam  ...  Is  stUl  the  largest  American 
mission  In  the  world.  No  major  reductions 
are  expected  in  the  forseeable  future  .  .  . 
(Ambassador  Martin)  Is  trying  to  discourage 
any  publicity  concerning  the  American  pres- 
ence here  .  .  .  Major  General  John  E.  Mur- 
ray, the  chief  of  the  Defense  Attach^  Of- 
fice .  .  .  was  recently  told  to  stop  giving 
Interviews.  .  ,  ." 

Such  reports  have  been  echoed  by  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  which  referred  on  June  9. 1974. 
to  Martin's  "continuing  effort  to  restrtet  the 
flow  of  information  from  official  American 
sources  to  the  press."  On  February  25.  1974. 
moreover.  The  New  York  Times  reported  that 
"the  Embassy  told  at  least  two  private  com- 
panies— Lear-Slegler.  which  employs  a  large 
force  of  aircraft  mechanics  here  and  Com- 
puter Science  Corporation,  which  works  on 
military  and  police  computer  systems— to 
say  nothing  publicly  about  their  work,  ac- 
cording to  company  executives  " 

Attempts  to  keep  Journalists  away  from 
Indochina  news  extends  to  places  like  Thai- 
land, moreover.  On  January  11,  1974.  the  Loa 
Angeles  Times  reported  on  an  Infrequent  trip 
to  Udom  Alrforce  Base  In  Thailand  that: 


"When  American  reporters  asked  to  talk 
with  members  of  this  American  unit  (work- 
ing with  Lao  and  Cambodian  pilots)  they 
were  told  this  could  not  be  done  witbout  the 
consent  of  the  Thai  government." 

Given  such  restrictions  on  the  press.  It  is 
remarkable  how  many  reports  have  leaked 
out  In  the  past  year  and  a  half  indicating  a 
pattern  of  covert  American  involvement  in 
Indochina  reminiscent  of.  hut  jar  greater 
than,  the  kind  of  disguised  Presidential  In- 
tervention In  Indochina  between  1954  and 
1962  which  led  to  direct  Involvement  later 

The  pages  which  follow  present  many  of 
these  newspaper  reports  indicating  the  weU- 
known  pattern  of  Presidential  covert  Involve- 
ment In  Indochina,  as  well  as  other  reports 
from  direct  particlpanu  in  Indochina  after 
the  ceasefire. 

No  one  of  these  reports  in  and  of  Itself  is 
proof  positive  of  continuing  UJS.  covert  war 

When  considered  as  a  whole,  however,  these 
reports  are  clearly  a  major  cause  for  alarm. 

The  publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers 
revealed  that  newspaper  reports  about  US 
Involvement  in  Indochina  between  1954  and 
1962  were  surprisingly  accurate,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  were  hotlv  dented  bv  Execu- 
tive branch  officials  at  the  time. 

Given  this  history,  it  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  for  Congress  to  Ignore  the  numerous 
press  and  first-person  reports  which  have 
come  out  of  Indochina  since  the  ceasefire  We 
had  to  wait  nearly  20  years  for  the  Pentagon 
Papers,  during  which  time  a  small  oov-en 
war  grew  into  a  massive  overt  one. 

It  has  become  more  than  clear  that  unless 
Congress  acU  to  reduce  our  funding  of  Presi- 
dential covert  war  m  Indochina  this  rear 
history  may  weU  repeat  Itself. 

IV.  covert  war:  backcround 
Historically,  the  American  people  and  Con- 
gress hare  taken  the  Executive's  word  on 
matters  of  pubUc  policy.  The  burden  of  proof 
has  laid  upon  critics  to  disprove  Administra- 
tion claims,  rather  than  on  the  Administra- 
tion to  provide  evidence  that  it  is  iivuie  uo 
to  Its  word. 

In  the  case  of  Presidential  war-maklnB 
abroad,  however,  the  U5.  Executive  branch 
has  clearly  forfeited  public  or  congressional 
trust.  For  since  World  War  U.  it  has  been 
revealed  countless  times  that  the  Executive 
has  been  intervening  abroad  while  covering 
it  up  at  home. 

In  Indochina  alone,  for  example.  Execu- 
tive activities  that  have  now  been  revealed 
alter  being  hidden  from  the  American  peo- 
ple and  CongrcsE  for  years  include: 

Installing  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  In  power  In  1964. 
acknowledged  within  the  American  Mission 
as  an  unpopular  dictator  who  unilaterally 
cancelled  elections  in  1956  In  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Accords,  while  publicly  praised  aa  a 
popular,  democratic,  sovereign  leader  (Pen- 
tagon Papers) ;  withholding  information  from 
Congress  and  the  American  people  about 
U.S. -directed  commando  raids  against  North 
Vietnam,  thus  making  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  in- 
cident appear  unprovoked  (Pentagon 
Papers):  funding  and  directing  Thai  and 
other  foreign  troops  tn  Laos,  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  Oongresslonal  law:  secretly  bombing 
Cambodia  for  14  months,  and  falsifying  rec- 
ords so  that  the  U.S.  Congress  and  people 
would  not  know;  publicly  denying  the  bomb- 
ing of  northern  Iaos  from  May  1964  until 
September  1969  when  Congress  was  first  told, 
and  March  1970,  when  the  American  people 
first  heard:  U.S.  croas-border  operations  Into 
Laos  and  Cambodia  In  1971  and  1979.  thus 
expressly  violating  Congressional  law  agalii5t 
sending  U.S.  ground  forces  into  these  coun- 
tries: carrying  out  raln-maklng  missions  over 
Indochina  while  publicly  denying  that  they 
were  being  carried  out:  attempting  to  cause 
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fire  storms,  also  not  aduiowlMlged  until  years 

later,  ^ 

And.  ;n  addiUon  to  these  now  offlclklly- 
coofirmed  coven  activities,  there  okre  a  wl<le 
vu-tety  of  other  cl&ndestlDe  activities  which 
have  been  revealed  bj*  Dumerous  persona  with 
first-persoo  experience,  but  are  stUI  officially 
denied  by  the  Executive  branch.  These  in- 
flude  the  sending  of  military  personnel  into 
Laos  and  instructing  them  to  wear  civilian 
clothes  and  carry  carda  Identifying  them  as 
worlilng  for  the  Agency  for  IntematiOQal 
Development:  the  dispatch  of  U.S. -directed 
mteliigence-gatherlng  teams  Int.^  China  and 
North  Vietnam  from  northern  Laos,  thus 
Jeopardizing  the  shaky  neutrality  of  Laos:  the 
use  of  ClA-tralned  Vietnamese  to  dress  Uke 
the  NLF  and  carry  out  atrocities.  In  the 
hope  of  having  these  bl&med  on  the  NLF;  the 
falslflcAtlon  of  documents  given  to  the  Amer- 
ican and  Vietnamese  press:  U.S.  e«tabUahed 
quotas  which  led  to  the  deliberate  assasalna- 
tjon  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Vietnamese 
under  the  C  S -.<!po&sored  PboenU  program. 

This  record  of  Executive  deceit  alone  sug- 
gests that  the  U.S  Presidential  branch  may 
be  reasonably  required  to  advance  evidence 
That  It  is  not  engaged  In  similar  activities 
today,  rather  than  requiring  critics  to  ad- 
v^TkCe  documentary  proof 

The  case  for  requiring  the  Executive  to 
prove  iw  non-involvement,  however,  la  tm- 
mesfurably  strengthened  by  a  Uttle-notloed 
but  -.remendously  important  story,  reported 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  May  16.  1974. 
This  report  states  that: 

'•The  Air  Force  law  office  says  It  is  legal,  for 
military  or  foreign  policy  reasons,  to  disguise 
military  operations  through  inaccurate  or 
untrue  official  reports.  The  conclusion  was 
stated  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Serricea  Committee  in  connection 
wiTfa  the  Committee's  Investigation  last  year 
of  the  secret  bombing  of  Cam'sodla  for  14 
months  before  May,  1970." 

This  shocking  contention  makes  It  clear 
that  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  American 
people  can  any  longer  be  content  with  mere 
denials  of  Executive  coven  war  in  Indochina. 

Indeed,  logic  would  demand  that  the 
dozens  of  newspaper  and  first-person  reports 
which  follow,  indicating  Presidential  covert 
war  In  Indochina,  should  be  taken  as  true — 
with  the  burden  for  disproving  them  lying 
upon  the  Presidential  branch. 

This  point,  moreover,  is  strengthened  by  a 
cooslderatlon  of  four  major  strategic  goals 
of  Prfesidential  covert  war. 

T    COVEST  wax:   basic  STUATtCtC  QOJkLB 

The  purpose  of  continued  VS.  Executive 
intervention  In  Indochina  is  to  keep  the  Pro- 
vLsioniJ  Revolutionary  Oovernment  fPRQ>. 
Khmer  Bouge,  and  Pathet  Lao  from  power  In 
Indochina. 

Obtali^ng  fuadlrig  to  pay  the  aalarlea  of 
local  military  forces,  their  anus,  and  provid- 
ing suppon  for  the  general  economy,  Is  key 
of  courae.  But  US.  personnel — advising  the 
military  forcea  and  police,  holding  the  econ- 
omy together,  repairing  the  aircraft — are  no 
:ese  Important.  Por  there  would  be  no  need 
for  American  intervention  in  the  first  place 
If  a  GVN  or  Lon  Nol  government  was  able  to 
stand  on  its  own. 


'Secret  bombing  of  CambodU  and  croas- 
border  operations  into  Laos  and  Cambodia 
aze  described  in  'The  White  Paper  on  Secret 
Operations  in  Laos  and  Cambodia",  Senator 

HUglieS.    CONGBESSIOHAL   REcoaD,    vol.    119.   pi. 

22  p  2S047  Raln-maklng  mlaelon*  were  re- 
cently revealed,  see  Washington  Poat,  May  19 
1974  The  bombing  of  Northern  Laos  is  de- 
8CTlb«l  ir.  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Refuse  Suboommlttee 

Funding  of  Thai  mercenaries  in  Laos  was 
flr«  revealed  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Bela- 
tions  Committee,  firestorm  attempt*  in 
Science  ^ 


It  Is  no  coincidence,  for  example,  that  ai 
the  Tc>^w>^r  Rouge  have  continued  to  gain 
territory  and  suppon  In  Cambodia,  the 
Washington  Post  reported  on  June  6,  1974. 
that: 

"The  new  U^.  Ambassador  in  Phnom 
Phenh.  John  Guntber  Dean,  has  In  two 
months  made  It  absolutely  clear  to  Cambo- 
dians and  foreigners  alike  in  Phnom  Penh 
that  he  is.  In  effect,  running  the  country." 

Nor  15  i*  surprising  that  after  the  Admin- 
istration had  for  years  attempted  to  avoid  an 
open  American  buUd-up  In  Cambodia,  the 
Washlngrton  Poat  reported  on  June  9,  1974. 
that: 

"The  Cambodian  government  and  the  U.S. 
Embassy  are  engaged  In  a  costly  program 
of  aid  to  win  the  suppon  of  civilian  popula- 
tions In  insurgent  areas  .  .  ,  The  mission  now 
is  the  second  largest  AID  unit  in  the  world." 

For  the  fact  is  that  Presidential  covert  war 
Is  characterized  by  the  disguised  attempt  to 
use  American  technology  and  personnel  to 
compensate  for  the  political  deficiencies  of 
local  regimes  lu  Indochina.  Ita  main  stra- 
tegic goals — and  fallings — can  be  described 
thuBly : 

( 1 )  Obtaining  funding  through  manipula- 
tion of  domestic  public  opinion — The  prin- 
cipal requirement  of  Presidential  coven  war 
is  funding.  Neither  Congress  nor  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  approve  funding  of  Exec- 
utive war-making  In  Indochina  in  violation 
of  Article  4  of  the  Paris  Agreement,  which 
reads  "The  United  States  will  not  continue 
lu  military  involvement  or  intervene  In  the 
internal  affairs  of  South  Vietnam."  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Administration  has  consistently 
tried  to  deceive  public  opinion  about  its  real 
Involvement  in  Indochina.  Such  manipula- 
tion of  public  opinion  may  enjoy  some  short- 
term  successes,  as  when  the  Administration 
managed  to  spend  more  than  *3  billion  on 
war  in  Indochina  In  Fiscal  Tear  1974.  Long- 
term  results,  however,  are  counter-produc- 
tive. It  leads  to  the  wasting  of  billions  of 
dollars  our  economy  can  no  longer  afford; 
It  poisons  the  political  atmosphere,  as  the 
American  people  gradually  learn  they've  been 
deceived.  Most  Importantly.  It  continues  the 
excessive  concentration  of  power  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive which  has  already  proved  so  disas- 
trous to  this  country.  An  Informed  public 
and  Congress  would  have  kept  us  out  of 
Indochina  In  the  first  place,  and  would  today 
see  us  using  our  resources  for  healing  at 
home  and  .broad. 

(3)  Maintaining  narrow-based,  military- 
oriented  local  administrations  in  power — The 
Administration  has  chosen  to  continue  try- 
ing to  keep  in  power  thoee  who  represent  a 
tiny  minority  of  the  people:  the  civilian  rich, 
the  top-ranking  military  officers  and,  to 
some  extent,  the  western -educated.  The  re- 
sult Is  either  that  the  Administration  fears 
poliucal  competition  and  opts  Instead  for 
war,  as  in  South  Vietnam:  the  U.S.- sup  ported 
side  becomes  so  weak  that  the  other  side 
refuses  to  negotiate  with  It,  as  in  Cambodia: 
or  the  U.8.  la  forced  to  accept  political  com- 
promise, see  the  other  side  gain  In  power, 
and  pressures  grow  for  re-lntervenuon,  as 
In  Laos.  And  the  result  Is  alao  Increased  cor- 
ruption and  war.  leading  to  declining  local 
economies  and  armed  forces,  leading  to  In- 
creased demands  for  aid  from  the  U.S.  Presi- 
dential branch. 

(3)  Using  U.S.  technology  and  advisers  to 
control  local  military  operations — Olven  the 
AdmlTilstratlon's  narrow  political  base  In  In- 
dodUna,  It  Is  formed  &>  try  and  oompensate 
by  extremely  heavy  inputs  of  n.a.  military 
advisers,  war  material  and  funding  to  de- 
velop and  Held  local  military  forces.  This 
makes  such  local  forces  entirely  dependent  on 
American  logistics  and  personnel,  and  in- 
variably Inferior  to  their  guerrilla  adversaries. 
This  leads  to  growing  pressures  for  direct 
American  Intervention —eg.,  through  covert 


or  overt  bombing  by  American  pilots  or  U.8. 
Marine  landings — ever-Increasing  costs,  and 
increased  deception  at  home. 

(4)  Practising  population  control  through 
police  and  refugee  programs — Since  U.S. 
Executive-backed  local  administrations  can- 
not win  popular  support,  the  emphasis  In- 
stead has  been  on  physical  control  of  the 
population.  Executive  policy  has  since  the 
19008  resettled  nearly  14  million  refugees 
In  areaa  closer  to  US.  Executive  control  in 
South  Vietnam.  Cambodia  and  Laos.  Under 
the  Nixon  Doctrine,  however,  there  has  been 
a  noticeably  increased  emphasis  on  police 
operations,  ranging  from  greatly  increased 
surveillance  and  national  I.D.  card  programs, 
to  constant  arrests,  to  the  physical  liquida- 
tion of  opponents.  This  practice,  however. 
has  also  proved  counter-productive  since  u 
violates  the  most  basic  tenets  of  humanity, 
leading  to  world-wide  protest,  increased  ly- 
ing by  American  leaders,  and  the  further 
alienation  of  a  local  population  constantly 
subject  to  mass  surveillance,  round-ups.  sum- 
mary sentencing,  and  inhuman  torture  and 
prison  mistreatment. 

VI.    COVEXT    WAR;    MANIPULATING    DOMESTIC 
OPINION    TO    OBTAIN    FUNDINC 

The  key  to  the  Presidential  branch's  ability 
to  wage  coven  war  is  Its  ability  to  obtain 
funding  from  the  Congress  and  American 
people.  Such  funding  in  turn,  derives  from 
the  Executive's  control  over  (Ti/ormation 
about  its  activities. 

We  have  already  described  (see  Section  m 
above)  the  methods  used  by  the  Presidential 
branch  to  keep  Information  about  its  activ- 
ities from  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. This  attempt,  however,  is  only  partially 
successful,  and  Information  frequently  leaks 
out  contradicting  the  Administration's  pub- 
lic position. 

A  few  examples  of  how  the  Administration 
has  tried  to  deceive  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  about  the  military  and  political 
situation  In  Indochina  In  order  to  obtain 
funding  follow: 

(a)  Executive  deception  on  military  mat- 
ters. 

1.  Ceasefire  Violations — American  offlctals 
constantly  claim  that  the  communists  have 
taken  the  Initiative  In  violating  the  ceasefire 
militarily.  Yet  Representative  Peter  Prellng- 
huysen,  a  major  spokesman  favoring  con- 
tinued aid  to  the  Thleu  government,  recently 
stated  on  p.  4  of  his  May  1974  report,  "Viet- 
nam— A  Changing  Crucible"  that: 

"The  GVN  has  fared  well  during  post- 
cease-fire  maneuvering:  Since  January  1973 
It  has  added  770  hamlets  to  the  list  of  those 
over  which  it  has  dominant  control,  and  it 
has  reportedly  reduced  the  number  of  dis- 
rupted hamlets  by  well  over  a  third.  The 
Communists  meanwhile  have  lost  over  90 
hamletfl  that  were  under  their  firm  control 
at  the  time  of  the  ceasefire  .  .  ." 

a.  violation  at  X3S.  Pledge  to  Withdraw 
Advisers — The  Administration  has  never  re- 
vealed Its  secret  "assurance"  when  signing 
the  Paris  Agreement  that  It  would  withdraw 
all  military  or  civilian  advtsera  to  the  Viet- 
namese armed  forces  within  12  months.  This 
pledge,  revealed  In  a  secret  memo  prepared 
by  George  Aldrlcb,  State  Department  deputy 
legal  adviser,  states  In  part  that: 

■'Secret— The  United  States  has  assured  the 
DRV  that  we  shall  withdraw  from  South 
Vietnam  within  13  months  from  the  signa- 
ture of  the  agreement  all  our  civilian  per- 
sonnel working  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam."  (Wash.  Post.  June  4, 
1974) 

When  this  pledge  was  revealed  by  author 
Tad  Szulc,  the  State  Department  denied  that 
this  "assurance"  constituted  a  firm  promise 
to  do  BO.  Today,  over  17  months  after  the 
signing  of  that  Agreement,  some  3,800  Amert- 
can  clvUlana  continue  to  wortc  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  Armed  Services. 
On    June    3.    1974.    the    St.    Louts    Post- 
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Dispatch  reported  that  at  the  end  of  March 
1974,  2,643  U.S.  employees  contracted  to  the 
Pentagon  were  working  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese military.  936  were  employed  directly 
by  the  Defense  Attache  Office  In  Saigon,  and 
225  made  up  the  official  DAO  military  con- 
tingent. 

3.  Exaggerating  PRO  Military  Pressure — 
U.S.  and  GVN  officials  have  blatantly  at- 
tempted to  deceive  the  American  people  and 
Congress  about  the  Thleu  government's  need 
for  economic  and  military  aid.  During  March 
and  October,  1973,  for  example.  Administra- 
tion spokesmen  trumpeted  the  Idea  that  a 
"North  Vietnamese  offensive"  was  imminent. 
To  this  day.  of  course,  none  has  materialized. 

Even  more  serious  was  the  transparently 
false  attempt  to  wangle  an  extra  9474  mUllon 
supplemental  military  appropriation  for  the 
GVN  during  the  spring  of  1974.  The  U.S.  Con- 
gress was  flatly  told  that  if  Thleu  did  not 
have  this  money,  his  army  might  collapse. 
On  March  12,  1974,  for  example.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  WUllam  Clements  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee: 

"Wltboat  additional  funds  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  ore  going  to  be  In  ex- 
tremely dire  straits  here  In  April.  May  and 
June.  There  Is  Just  no  doubt  about  it.  .  .  . 
We  are  going  to  run  out  of  ftinds  here  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  fiscal  year  unless  we  are 
given  additional  funds." 

In  the  event,  of  coursse,  the  funding  re- 
quest was  denied.  Theoretically,  the  ARVS 
should  thus  have  been  near  collapse.  In  fact, 
however,  the  Washington  Post  reported  on 
May  9.  1974,  after  the  request  had  been  de- 
nied, that: 

"  ( Pentagon  spokesman )  FrledheUn  also 
appeared  to  take  a  less  dire  view  .  .  .  than 
have  some  other  White  House  and  Defense 
officials.  Prledtaelm  noted  that  .  .  .  only  two 
months  remain  In  the  current  fiscal 
year."  .  .  . 

4.  Exaggerating  Nature  of  Soviet  and 
Chinese  Aid — Ambassador  Orabam  Martin 
has  stated  that  "our  Intention  all  along  was 
to  balance  the  aid  given  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  Clilna  to  North 
Vietnam." 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  U.S.  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  Itself,  however, 
Soviet  and  Chinese  aid  to  North  Vietnam  In 
1973  was  only  9390  million.  U.S.  military  aid 
to  the  GVN  alone  in  calendar  year  1973,  how- 
ever, was  92.271  billion,  or  eight  times  as 
much.  When  one  remembers  that  the  United 
States  alone  spent  hundreds  of  millions  In 
direct  expenditures  for  U.S.  military  forces, 
as  well  as  hundreds  of  mUllons  of  dollars 
more  In  Cambodia  and  Laos,  the  United 
States  actually  wound  up  outspendlng  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  by  far  more  in  the 
first  year  since  the  ceasefire. 

Even  more  Importantly,  Soviet  and  Chinese 
alt*  to  North  Vietnam  decreased  by  47%  from 
1973  to  1973,  from  (605  million  down  to  »290 
million.  U.8.  aid  to  Thleu  decreased  by 
only  5rfe  from  1972  to  1973.  however,  from 
92.383  billion  to  92.271  blUlon.  (See  Tables 
6  and  7.) 

( B )    Exictrnvt    Deception    on    Polttical 

MATTira. 

I.  Administration  Humanitarian  Con- 
cern—The  Administration  continues  to 
stress  its  humanitarian  concern  for  affairs 
m  South  Vietnam,  while  castigating  the  oth- 
er side  for  its  lack  of  humanitarian  concern. 
On  June  26,  1974.  however.  Senator  Kennedy 
revealed  confidential  cables  from  U.S.  Am- 
bassador Graham  Martin  In  Saigon  advocat- 
ing that  the  U.S.  hold  up  Its  contribution 
to  the  International  Red  Cross  In  an  attempt 
to  pressure  them  not  to  ln\tto  the  Provi- 
sional Revolutionary  Oovernment  (PRO)  to 
on  tnternfttlonal  conference  to  be  held  In 
Qeneva  In  September  to  discuss  limiting 
weapons  which  are  either  Indiscriminate 
or  cause  unneoesaary  suffering:  on  June  23, 


1974.  the  N.Y.  Times  reported  that  the  U.S 
was  opposing  UNICEP  aid  to  children  In 
North  Vietnam  and  PRO  zones. 

And,  most  seriously,  the  Administration 
has  still  not  even  begun  to  remove  the  many 
mines  still  maiming  and  killing  numerous 
Vietnamese  peasants  In  Saigon  zones. 

2.  Political  Prisoners  in  South  Vietnam— 
On  May  28.  Secretary  Kissinger  supported 
Graham  Martin's  charge  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Saigon  Is  holding  large  num- 
bers of  political  prisoners,  and  added  that 
"the  extensive  evidence  available  to  us  sim- 
ply does  not  sustain  the  highly  publicized 
charges  that  civilian  prisoners  are  subjected 
to  widespread,  sjrstematlc  mistreatment  .  . 
(Senator  Kennedy  Insert,  C-R.,  May  28,  1974) 

On  June  7.  1974.  however.  Representative 
Abzug  Inserted  Into  the  Congressional 
Record  (p.  E3657>  a  listing  of  over  100 
articles  which  emanted  from  Saigon,  from 
western  Journalists  or  residents.  Indicating 
widespread  mistreatment  of  large  numbers 
of  political  prisoners;  since  the  Saigon 
government  has  not  allowed  even  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  to  talk  freely  with 
civilian  detainees,  and  since  It  has  also 
turned  down  requests  for  visits  by  Bishop 
Thomas  Oumbleton  of  Detroit  and  other 
groups  and  individuals,  the  closing  off  of  the 
prisons  to  the  outside  world  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  guided  tours)  is  cause  for 
alarm,  in  and  of  itself.  The  assertion  that 
the  U.S.  Embassy  has  "extensive  evidence" 
on  the  treatment  of  ptrlsoners  Is  curious, 
since  an  earlier  VS.  Embassy  study  stated 
that  US.  advisers  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  prisons  since  the  ceasefire,  and  that 
Embassy  information  was  based  on  "inter- 
nal" GVN  records. 

3.  Administration  Policy  in  Laos — VS.  of- 
ficials constantly  maintain  that  they  support 
the  coalition  government  In  Laos.  Testifying 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
on  June  13,  1974.  for  example.  Mr.  Robert 
Nooter  stated  that  "the  formation  of  a  Provi- 
sional Government  of  National  Union 
(PONU)  this  past  AprU  represents  a  Iwna 
fide  political  resolution  of  Laos  internal 
differences.  The  US.  supports  this  effort  .  . ." 

On  June  23, 1974.  however.  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  Issued  a  press  release,  based  on  a 
still  secret  General  Accounting  Office  report, 
which  revealed  In  fact  the  Administration 
has  not  been  supporting  the  PGNU  at  all. 
On  the  contrary.  To  date,  all  funds  had  been 
going  to  the  right  wing  Royal  Lao  faction 
directly,  an  ominous  throw-back  recalling 
the  pattern  of  past  coup-making  which  has 
upset  political  settlements  before  In  Laos. 

Kennedy's  charts  appeared  to  gain  some 
substance,  moreover,  by  a  N.Y.  Times  lepon 
the  next  day  which  Indicated  that  a  Vlce- 
Admiral  Ray  Peet  had  told  a  House  commit- 
tee that  V.3.  objectives  in  Laos  were  "to 
maintain  the  survival  of  the  politically  neu- 
tral Royal  Laotian  Government  .  .  .  and  to 
encourage  pursuit  by  Laos  of  objectives  com- 
patible with  the  United  States." 

4.  Administration  "Food  POr  Peace"  Poli- 
tics— And  there  is  fresh  Indication  that  while 
pretending  to  obey  a  new  Congressional  pro- 
hibition against  using  Food  For  Peace 
monies  for  war,  the  Administration  la  con- 
tinuing to  use  local  currencies  generated  by 
the  sale  of  Pood  Por  Peace  commodities  for 
military  purposes  In  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia,  as  It  has  In  the  past. 

On  June  30,  1974.  for  example.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  reported  from  Phnom  Penh  that; 

"Congressional  efforts  to  prevent  military 
use  of  funds  generated  by  the  Food  Por 
Peace  program  apparently  are  being  frus- 
trated by  some  ingenious  bookkeeping  to 
circumvent  the  Intent  of  Congress  by  simply 
allowing  the  funds  to  pile  up  unused  In  a 
bank  account  and  then  printing  an  equal 
amount  of  new  money  to  pay  soldiers.  In 
Saigon.  It  also  appears  possible  that  funds 
generated  by  the  program  could  be  chan- 
neled Into  other  non-mllltary  areaa  of  the 


economy,  freeing  up  equal  amounts  of  money 
for  military  use  and  thus  again  frustrating 
Congress'  efforts  at  control". 

This  tiny  sample  of  Administration  un- 
truths make  It  clear  that  manipulation  of 
domestic  pubUc  opinion  lies  at  the  heart  of 
Presidential  covert  war. 

For  the  American  people  and  Oongreea 
would  clearly  not  support  any  fiui,her  ex- 
penditures In  Indochina  were  the  Adminis- 
tration to  admit  the  truth  of  the  examples 
above,  I.e.,  that  the  Administration  was  vio- 
lating the  Agreement  by  not  withdrawing 
Its  advisers  and  supporting  Thleu's  violations 
of  the  Agreement,  which  were  not.  In  turn. 
occasioned  by  either  communist  pressxire  or 
Soviet  or  Chinese  aid:  and  that  Administra- 
tion policy  was  non -humanitarian,  covering 
up  for  Thleu's  political  prisoners,  threaten- 
ing the  Laotian  peace  agreement,  and  vio- 
lating a  congressional  ban  on  using  Food 
Por  Peace  for  military  purposes. 

vn:  covEST  waa:  a  comuituxnt  to  nassow- 

LOCAL  AOMDflSnU tions 


The  Administration's  decision  to  attempt 
to  keep  administrations  like  those  of  Thleu 
and  Lon  Nol  In  power  Inevitably  lead  It  to 
practice  covert  war. 

For  the  basic  fact  is  that  the  narrow- 
based  GVN  and  Lon  Nol  administrations  can- 
not reach  political  accommodations  with 
their  adversaries.  As  a  result,  continued  aid 
to  such  administrations  simply  encourages 
the  perpetuation  of  war.  leading  to  Increaied 
political  and  economic  deterioration.  leading 
to  pressures  for  increased  American  involve- 
ment. 

In  fact.  It  Is  only  when  American  aid  is 
conditional  upon  U.S. -backed  local  admin- 
istrations reaching  a  political  compromise — 
even  to  their  relative  disadvantage — that  the 
chances  for  American  disengagement  in- 
crease. The  most  dramatic  example  of  this  Is 
Laos. 

tai   Saigon  sones. 

The  major  problem  facing  the  GVN  today 
Is  political  and  moral  in  nature,  not  eco- 
nomic. AID  officials  try  to  explain  the  very 
serious  problems  in  GVN  zones  as  due  to 
rising  world  commodity  prices,  the  with- 
drawal of  the  American  presence,  and  other 
factors  out  of  anyone's  control.  In  fact,  as  a 
comparison  with  the  frugal,  well-balanced 
economy  in  PRO  zones  reveals,  the  heart 
of  the  GVN'ff  economic  problem  Is  not  finan- 
cial, and  these  problems  cannot  be  solved  by 
American  aid.  In  a  word,  there  Is  enough  to 
go  around  In  QVS  zones.  The  problem  is  that 
the  rich  and  the  military  elite  are  taking  far 
more  than  their  pn^wr  share,  leaving  the 
majority — the  poor — to  go  hungry. 

The  root  cause  of  GVN  problems  is  the 
Administration's  refusal  to  chance  political 
competition  with  the  PRO. 

The  primary  respoiulblUty  for  this,  of 
course,  lies  with  the  U.S.  Executive  branch. 
The  VS..  after  all,  supplies  86.3%  of  the 
QVN's  Income,  including  all  of  its  ammo, 
guns  and  tanks  and  planes  and  bombs.  (Se* 
insert  by  Senator  McOovern.  C.R..  May  6, 
1974) .  It  Is  fundamentally  inane  to  surest 
that  despite  this  preponderant  role  played 
by  the  US.,  it  does  not  have  the  leverage  to 
ensure  that  the  GVN  at  least  test  the  PRO'S 
offer  to  compete  politically. 

Such  political  competition  would  appear 
to  be  In  the  PRO'S  mtereata.  The  first  Jt^ 
toward  forming  the  National  Council  of  Na- 
tional Reconciliation  and  Concord,  for  ex- 
ample, would  logically  be  enforcing  Article  11 
which  gives  basic  democratic  freedoms  to  all 
Vietnamese.  Under  Article  11  all  Vietnamese 
would  be  given  freedom  of  political  activity 
t  presumably  freeing  many  political  prlsonen 
from  OVN'a  prisons) ,  freedom  of  residence 
(Which  would  allow  the  refugees  to  return 
home  1 .  and  freedom  to  organize  { which 
would  allow  the  Third  Force  and  PRO  to 
organise  in  the  cities.)  At  the  same  cime.  the 
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PRG  wnuld  be  expected  to  allow  the  GVN 
similarly  lo  organize  in  PRG  zonee. 

Perhaps  because  U  lears  that  the  GVN 
could  not  stand  up  to  political  competition 
with  the  PRO.  the  US  Executive  has  tal:en 
no  known  steps  to  push  lor  auch  a  poIUlcal 
compromise.  Instead.  U  has  given  uncom- 
promising support  to  Tmeu.  ^hase  position 
includes  the  Tollowtng  points: 

The  PRG  must  set  a  date  lor  elections  be- 
fore the  people  can  have  their  democratic 
rights  as  outlined  In  Article  II.  (This  posi- 
tion violates  the  Paris  Agreement,  which 
sets  no  conditions  on  the  enforcement  of  Ar- 
ticle 11  It  could  also  only  be  viewed  as  an 
attempt  to  obstruct  any  kind  of  settlement 
by  the  PRG.  which  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  surface  its  cadre  and  start  campaigning 
solely  on  the  promise  that  Thieu  wUl  allow 
Artlcl«  11  to  he  enforced.) 

There  la  no  "Third  Force."  one  of  "three 
equal  segments"  recognized  In  article  12.  (On 
March  25.  for  example.  GVN  upokesman  Bui 
Bao  True  declared  that  "the  third  force  Is 
merely  on  Imaginary  sepment,"— which 
means  among  other  things  that  the  National 
Council  nf  Reconciliation  could  not  come 
into  being,  since  it  is  to  be  composed  of  tlic 
three  parts.) 

The  North  Vietnamese  must  v?ithdraw  from 
South  Vietnam  before  the  GVN  wUl  ;»gree  to 
elections,  f  Again,  this  position  Is  a  major  vi- 
olation of  the  Parish  Agreement.  The  with- 
drawal of  such  a  condition  bv  the  United 
States  was  clearly  one  of  the  major  ractors 
Which  led  to  the  signing  of  the  Agreement, 
which  nowhere  mentions  the  presence  of 
the  North  Vietnamese.  In  Article  1  of  the 
Agreement  explicitly  states  that  Vietnam 
is  one  country.) 

The  AdnilnlEtration.  by  requesting  aid  to 
the  GVN  despite  lu  stated  attitude  toward 
the  Paris  Agreement—an  attitude  of  setting 
Unpoflslble  conditions  which  tt  knows  In  ad- 
vance the  other  side  wUl  not  meet — gives  th» 
impression  that  it  is  not  seriously  Interested 
in  promoting  a  political  settlement  In  South 
Vietnam.  Instead.  If  has  clearly  opted  for 
covert  war  to  keep  the  PRG  from  power. 

This  war.  in  turn.  Is  the  basic  reason  for 
Sojth  Vietnam's  economic  problems — which 
are  enormous.  As  a  result  of  the  war.  the  U  S. 
supports  a  GVN  which  refuses  to  allow  refu- 
gees to  return  to  thetr  native  homes  In  or 
near  PRO  areas.  This  creates  &  areat  unpro- 
ductive moss  of  millions  of  people  either 
Clustered  near  cities  or  resettled  m  arid,  land- 
less sites.  mUllons  of  people  who  m-ist  be 
ffrd  from  the  outside 

As  a  result  of  the  war.  the  tJ  S.  support?  a 
GVN  which  refuses  to  demoblltM  slgnlflcant 
portions  of  Its  II  million  man  army,  350  000 
civil  servants,  or  120.000  police  All  i  57  mll- 
I'on  of  them  do  not  produce  and  must  also 
be  paid,  as  well  as  fed. 

As  a  result  of  the  war.  South  Vietnam  has 
seen  a  75"^  Increase  In  prices  last  year  a  25=^ 
rise  this  year  f Baltimore  Sun,  Mav  8,  I974J: 
cash  reeervefl  have  fallen  dangerously  low 
under  »100  mUUon  rL.  A.  Times.  Mav  16)  ■ 
South  Vietnam  had  to  bring  in  Imports' total- 
ling »795  mllilon  in  1973.  while  eicportlng 
cnlT  tSS  million — producing  a  trade  deficit 
of  »7a9  mUUon. 

And  such  economic  problems.  In  turn 
have  helped  Increase  South  Vietnam's  cor- 
ruption problems  to  epidemic  proportions 
In  recent  nu>nths,  Saigon  newspapers  have 
reported  a  major  nca  smuggiuig  operation 
out  of  Vietnam  to  other  Asian  countries 
where  prtc*a  ore  higher  (Dal  Dan  Toe  6  11 
513  Dlen  Tin,  5/12):  a  timber  smuggling 
scandal,  which  has  seen  high  government 
offlciala  seize  450.000  acres  In  the  last  six 
months,  depriving  the  government  of  tlSO- 
190  million  In  revenues  iDai  Dnn  Toe.  3/15. 
6' 18);  a  scrap  metal  scandaj.  which  the 
Stat*  Department  savs  Involves  •20-MO  mil- 
lion. SAigon  newspapers  say  Is  more  like  tl-i 
billion  (Ta  Bong,  4  10;  Dal  Dan  Toe,  4/16; 
Chicago  Tribune.  9/5  r.  a  fertilizer  scandal. 


by  which  100-150  high-ranking  officials  have 
gotten  rich  through  speculation,  boarding, 
and  price  manipulation  (NT  Poet.  5  20;  Song 
Than.  5.30;  Hoa  Dlnh.  5  13);  50-150,000 
non-existent  soldiers  drawing  salaries  (Chi- 
cago Dally  News.  6,'4i;  grass-rootfi  corrup- 
tion going  to  the  very  lowest  of  officials,  for 
example  a  refugee  official  who  stole  money 
that  was  sui^Kwed  to  go  to  refugees  to  build 
new  homes  (UPI,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
May  12.  1974);  SU  ARVN  Generals  named 
as  war -profiteers,  by  a  Vietnamese  Senator 
enjoying  immunity  from  arrest.  iL.A.  Times, 
S,  17). 

The  combLiatlon  of  this  war  economy 
coupled  with  thoroughgoing  official  corrup- 
tion has  produced  mcreaslng  economic  hard- 
ship for  South  Vietnam's  people.  The  Balti- 
more Sun  reported  en  May  8,  for  example, 
that: 

"In  the  northern  part  of  South  Vietnam, 
people  are  dying  of  starvation  because  spec- 
ulative rice  handling  has  made  this  basic 
fcod  too  expensive  to  buy." 

Reports  of  suicides  due  to  economic  pres- 
sures are  becoming  increasingly  frequent 
(e.g..  NT  Times.  5/1;  Dlen  Tin.  6/23)-  There 
are  increasing  reports  of  crumbling  morale. 
shortages  of  basic  commodities,  massive  un- 
employment. 

The  situation  has  become  so  serious,  in- 
deed, that  U  15  unlikely  that  even  If  the  Ad- 
ministration's full  request  was  passed  this 
year  that  it  would  serve  as  more  than  a  mere 
stop-gap  measure.  No  evidence  whatsoever 
hxts  been  Introduced  to  support  the  claim 
that  granting  C760  million  In  Indochina 
Postwar  Reconstruction  aid  would  start 
South  Vietnam  on  the  road  to  self-suffi- 
ciency; there  is  a  general  consensus,  how- 
ever, that  auch  a  sum  would  be  a  mere  tem- 
porary measure  designed  to  allow  the  GVN  to 
hold  Its  own  for  another  year — unless  it  is 
willing  to  work  towards  a  political  compro- 
mise. 

The  solution  to  South  Vietnam's  quite  seri- 
ous economic  problems,  therefore,  is  not  sim- 
ply to  give  a  substantial  amount  of  Pood  For 
Peace  and/or  Indochina  Postwar  Reconstruc- 
tion aid.  For  people  ore  not  hungry  for  lack 
of  food.  In  FT  74  for  example,  the  GVN  re- 
ceived more  Pood  For  Peace  (9304.B  mUllon) 
than  all  of  Africa  (0132  million),  Latin  Amer- 
ica (a«7.S  mUlloo),  Bangladesh  (941. 4  mU- 
Uon) and  Pakistan  ((38.1  million)  combined. 

The  problem  is  that  the  Food  For  Peace 
South  Vietnam  received  costs  too  much — 
due  to  WOT  and  corrupaon— for  those  who 
need  It  most  to  purchase  It.  Lavish  Ameri- 
can aid  can  only  encourage  war  and  corrup- 
tion, and  therefore  hunger.  A  massive  reduc- 
tion tn  American  aid  will  force  the  GVN  to 
think  about  finding  a  political  solution. 
thereby  structurally  increasing  the  chonoes 
that  South  Vietnam  can  become  self-suffi- 
cient. 

As  we  look  towards  the  political  arena,  bow- 
ever,  w«  find  that  once  again  n.S.  aid  is  not 
■'stabilizing"  the  situation,  but  rather  lead- 
ing to  a  deterioration  in  the  political  climate 
in  GVN  sones. 

The  UA  permitting  Thleu  to  push  through 
an  amendment  for  him  to  run  for  a  third 
term  as  President  caused  Senotor  Nguyen  Van 
Huyezi.  a  leading  antl-communtot  Catholic. 
to  resign  as  head  of  the  Senate  on  January 
19;  Senator  Vu  Van  Mau,  head  of  the  Budd- 
hist Lotus  group,  shaved  his  head  in  protest, 
calling  Thieu  a  "dictator"  and  "incompet- 
ent"; on  January  10.  the  NY  Times  reported 
that  politics  tn  GVN  eones  had  been  reduced 
to  competition  between  two  palace  cliques, 
one  headed  by  Thieu'a  cousin.  Hoang  Due 
Nha — the  other  by  a  man  named  Nguyen  Van 
Ngan;  Nguyen  Van  Ngan  was  then  reported 
arrested  five  months  later  because,  at  least 
according  to  one  commentator,  Thleu  feared 
Ngans  rising  power  (LA  Times.  6/31). 

Meanwhile,  protests — email,  but  risible,  by 
the  few  who  dare  speak  publicly— have  con- 
tinued:   a    hunger    strike    by    hundreds    of 


Buddhist  monks.  Cao  Dalists,  and  other  third 
force  political  prisoners  was  reported  in  Chi 
Hoa  prison  in  March  (NT  Times,  3/7,  8/12); 
30  Hoa  Hoo  Buddhists  cut  off  the  little  An- 
gers of  their  left  hands  in  protest  against 
restrictions  on  them  (UPI.  6/7);  300  monks 
were  reported  demonstrating  In  the  Delta  to 
protest  arrest  of  six  monks  (Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  6/13);  19  Buddhists  and  Madame 
Ngo  Ba  Thanh  led  a  march  tlirough  Saigon 
calling  for  the  release  of  Thleu's  political 
prisoners  (Christian  Science  Monitor.  6  7);  a 
Buddhist  reception  for  the  famlllea  of  polit- 
ical prisoners  was  held,  though  surrounded 
by  police  (Agonce  France  Presae,  6/1). 
(b)   Lon  Nol  zones — 

As  bad  as  the  political  and  economic  situ- 
ation in  GVN  zones  Is.  however,  the  situation 
In  Cambodia  for  the  Lon  Nol  government  is 
even  more  hopeless. 

Once  again,  the  responalbUlty  for  the  rap- 
Idly  deteriorating  situation  lies  with  a  CTS. 
Executive  branch  which  has  preferred  to 
wage  covert  war  In  Cambodia  rather  than 
attempt  to  reach  a  political  solution,  no  mat- 
ter how  distasteful  It  might  find  such  a 
political  compromise. 

As  the  Washington  Post  reported  on 
June  30,  the  Lon  Nol  government  la  entirely 
dependent  on  US.  funds  to  continue  Ita  day- 
to-day  functioning:  "Cambodia's  domesti- 
cally generated  government  revenues  from 
taxes  In  fiscal  year  1974  amounted  to  |54 
million — not  nearly  enough  to  cover  Its  *ID9 
million  military  and  S60  million  civilian 
budgets."  And,  of  course,  the  US.  is  supply- 
ing all  transport,  arms,  ammunition,  and 
other  basic  commodities. 

The  basic  fact  is  that  Lon  Nol  eontioU 
little  more  than  a  few  major  towns,  which 
can  only  be  supplied  by  an  American  airlift 
or  occasional  boat;  as  a  result  prices  are  re- 
ported to  have  risen  more  than  300%,  with 
foodstuffs  up  400'^^  In  the  past  year.  Specu- 
lation and  corruption  are  also  reported  to 
have  risen  tremendously  (Chicago  Dally 
News.  6/12)  In  a  separate  report,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  reported  that  millions  of  dollars  of 
U.S.  arms  aid  has  been  disappearing  into 
Cambodia,  much  of  it  turning  up  with  the 
Khmer  Rouge  (June  26). 

The  basic  military  and  economic  weakness 
Is  reflected  above  all  In  Lon  Nol's  political 
problems.  His  only  real  base  of  popular  sup- 
port when  he  took  power  was  the  teachers 
and  students.  By  now.  however,  ha  was  long 
since  broken  with  both.  In  January  23,000 
teachers  went  on  strike,  later  supported  by 
students.  Students  continued  demonstrating 
regularly,  culminating  In  a  May  SIst  march 
of  some  1,600  through  the  center  of  town: 
the  killing  of  the  Cambodian  Minister  of 
Education,  after  being  held  by  demonstrat- 
ing students,  (the  Identity  of  the  OBsassln  Is 
not  yet  known)  symbolizes  the  major  and 
perhaps  irrevocable  break  between  the  Lon 
Nol  government  and  students  and  teachers. 
Lon  Nol,  however,  has  become  increasingly 
Isolated,  even  within  the  small  ooterle  of 
politlciSkns  with  which  he  surrounds  himself. 
Forced  through  American  pressure  to  jom  a 
ooalltlon  with  Cheng  Heng.  Slrlk  Matok  and 
In  Tarn  about  a  year  ago,  Lon  Nol  has  pro- 
gressively gotten  rid  of  each.  This  split  was 
fl nail y  conaunmiatod  recently  when  Long 
Boret  formed  a  new  cabinet  la  the  aftermath 
of  the  Minister  of  Education's  death.  Six  top 
cabinet  officials  quit;  Slrlk  Matak  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  new  cabinet,  along  with  all 
members  of  his  Republican  party.  The  final 
cabinet  consisted  of  7  members  of  Boret's 
Soclo-Republlcan  party,  which  supports  Lon 
Nol:  6  independents;  and  two  army  men. 
Since  In  Tam  had  long  since  left,  this  newest 
cabinet  reshuffle  left  Lon  Nol  with  his  nar- 
rowest political  base  since  the  UJS.  forced 
blm  to  take  in  the  others  a  year  earlier. 

Under  the  circumstances  then,  It  Is  hard 
to  think  of  a  single  coherent  reason  why  the 
Congress  should  give  any  aid  to  Lon  Nol  at 
all,  let  alone  the  astronomical  sum  of  •SM 
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million  being  asked  for  by  the  Administra- 
tion for  Fiscal  Year  1B76. 

The  major  Justification  for  our  involve- 
ment In  Cambodia  CH-iglnally  was  that  It  was 
necessary  to  protect  U.S.  ground  troops  fight- 
ing in  South  Vietnam. 

As  American  troops  were  progressively 
withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam,  the  Admin- 
istration changed  Its  rationale  to  protecting 
the  Cambodians  from  a  North  Vietnamese  in- 
vasion. Diirlng  the  past  few  years,  however, 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  not  been  in- 
volved in  the  fighting  between  Lon  Nol  and 
Khmer  Rouge  troops.  As  the  N.T.  Times  re- 
ported on  November  25,  1973: 

"The  Government  tells  them  that  they 
are  fighting  Vietnamese  Invaders  and  the 
soldiers  are  beginning  to  discover  that  that 
is  not  true  .  .  .  Nobody  sees  North  Vietnam- 
ese troops  In  battle  any  more.  The  voices 
that  call  to  Oovemment  soldiers  from  across 
the  battlefields  ore  Klimer  voices,  the  soldiers 
say:  the  bodies  ore  Khmer  bodies." 

—The  new  Administration  position  that 
lavish  American  aid  to  Lon  Nol  will  show 
the  other  sides  that  it  cannot  win  a  military 
victory,  thus  pushine  it  towards  negotia- 
tions. There  is  no  evidence  to  support  this 
point  of  view,  however,  and  even  less  Justifi- 
cation for  why  the  United  States  should  be 
Involved  In  what  Is  now  admitted  to  be  a 
civil  war  among  Cambodians. 

In  fact,  as  in  Laos,  continued  U.S.  support 
to  Lon  Nol  win  simply  lead  to  more  Sight- 
ing, less  likelihood  for  a  political  settlement, 
and  Increased  costs  for  the  United  States. 
Thus.  It  is  that  Lon  Nol  has  lost  territory 
and  people  In  the  post  year,  despite  a  giant 
V&.  military  and  air  package  totaling  $631.5 
million,  more  than  we  gave  to  all  of  Latin 
America  last  year. 

And  thus  It  Is  that  this  staggering  amount 
of  money  not  only  accomplished  very  little 
lost  year,  but  has  seen  the  Administration 
ask  for  almost  twice  as  much  for  FT  1975 
m  Cambodia  (6660.8  million)  as  It  did  In 
FY  74  ($387.3  million). 

CamtKKlla  where  the  US.  Executive  today 
spends  vast  sums  to  keep  a  half-mad  dic- 
tator In  power  despite  his  lack  of  any  other 
Db.servable  support,  either  externally  or  In- 
ternally. Is  the  greatest  example  of  our  time 
of  what  Is  wrong  about  Presidential  covert 
warfare 

As  I  have  suggested,  the  time  has  come 
for  Congress  to  move  to  terminate  such  vrar 
around  the  globe.  I  con  think  of  no  more 
appropriate  place  to  begin  than  Cambodia. 
(cj  Laos — 

The  one  example  of  how  Congress  can 
terminate  Presidential  covert  war  in  Indo- 
china arises  from  Loos. 

Since  1962  Laos  has  been  the  very  model 
of  the  futility  of  Presidential  covert  war. 
Successive  American  administrations  poured 
in  billions  of  dollars,  buUt  up  a  Meo  and 
then  Thai  "Secret  Army,"  and  dropped 
nearly  3  million  tons  of  bombs  on  Laos,  In 
an  attempt  to  keep  a  Broall  group  of  right- 
wing  generals  under  the  titular  leadership 
of  Souvanna  Phouma  In  power. 

The  result?  A  steady  increase  In  territory 
and  population  by  the  Pathet  Lao;  the  decl- 
maUon  of  the  Meo  pec^le  and  heavy  looses 
by  Thai  troops;  the  deetrucuon  of  much  o* 
what  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  societies 
on  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  the  waste  of 
perhaps  more  than  $10  bUllon  and  hundreds 
of  American  lives. 

Iliroughout  all  those  long  years  of  Presi- 
dential covert  war  In  Loos,  moreover,  the 
mam  obsUcle  to  a  political  solution  was 
clearly  not  the  Laotians  but  rather  a  US 
ExecuUve  which  wished  to  bomb  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  trail  in  southern  Laos  to  aid  lU  war 
effort  In  South  Vietnam,  use  northern  Lacs 
«  a  base  for  intelligence-gathering  missions 
Into  China  and  North  Vietnam  and.  It  WM 
■uggested  In  a  Washington  Star-News  arti- 
cle dated  May  21,  1974.  "to  suck  the  North 
Vietnamese'  'Into  Loos  so  as  to  tie  up  some 


of  their  troops  which,  tt  was  felt  might  otti- 
erwlse  be  used  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  1973  however,  due  to  Increasing  mili- 
tary gains  by  the  Pathet  Lao  and  the  switch 
to  covert  U.S.  involvement  in  South  Viet- 
nam. It  was  the  U.S.  which  changed  and 
decided  to  push  the  Loo  right  wing  to  ac- 
cept a  political  settlement  In  Laos. 

The  result  of  this,  of  course,  has  been 
Increased  stability,  a  potential  savings  of 
hundreds  of  mllllonw  of  dollars,  and  a  po- 
tential end  to  American  involvement  In  a 
war  that  few  Ame  icons  ever  know  about, 
let  alone  desire. 

Of  coiu^e,  the  U.S.  decision  to  push  for  a 
political  settlement  has  also  meant  that  the 
Pathet  Lao  have  made  considerable  galtis 
politically,  and  are  in  a  much  better  poeitlon 
to  one  day  govern  Loos.  But  this  Is  a  le«on 
the  American  people  must  leom.  I  do  not 
sense  that  it  has  been  overly  painful  for 
them. 

How  long  this  situation  will  last,  however. 
Is  anyone's  guess.  The  U.S.  ExecuUve  branch 
ultimately  intervened  both  in  1968  and  1962 
to  prevent  the  Pathet  Lao  from  taking  pow- 
er, and  the  danger  exists  that  It  will  do  bo 
this  time  OS  well. 

The  clearest  warning  sign  yet  of  this  is  the 
GAG  report  that  the  Administration  has 
conUnued  funnellng  aid  to  the  Laotian  right 
wing,  in  vtoUUon  of  the  Laotian  Peace 
Agreement. 

It  is  clearly  up  to  Congress  to  nuke  the 
lesson  of  Laos  stick  by  stipulating  that  no 
aid  go  to  any  projects  in  Laos  unless  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  aU  factions  in  the 
Provisional  Government  of  National  Union 
(PONU). 

vin.  covEBT  war:  THr  NSCEsarrr  ow  cs. 

MILITABT    PXOSOITNZI.    AND    TECnVOLOGT 

It  must  be  remembered  that  an  Admin- 
istration Uke  that  of  the  GVN  or  Lon  Nol  u 
not  even  remotely  capable  of  maintaining 
their  present  military  force  levels. 

In  part,  ttls  Is  a  simple  matter  of  eco- 
nomics. The  GVN  Is  not  capable  of  raising 
more  than  it%  of  its  annual  income,  with 
BS'^  coming  from  the  United  States.'  As  a 
result.  American  funds  and  materiel  ore  nec- 
essary to  provide  all  the  wherewithal  to  keep 
the  OVN's  1.1  mUllon-mon  army  and  2,000- 
plane  air  force  from  collapsing.  And,  of 
course,  the  Lon  Nol  government  is  even  more 
penniless,  making  it  even  more  dependent  on 
American  old. 

American  personnel,  however,  ore  as  Im- 
portant OS  U.S.  materiel.  If  American  per- 
sonnel were  not  available  to  repair  aircraft, 
handle  logistics,  plan  operations,  American 
equipment  would  either  Ue  unused  or  unre- 
paired, appear  on  the  black  market  of  major 
cities,  or  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  (usu- 
ally the  PRO  of  Khmer  Rouge j— in  even 
greater  quantities  than  now  Is  the  cose. 

During  my  trip  to  South  Vietnam  lost  year, 
for  example.  I  was  constantly  told  by  Amer- 
ican technicians  that  Thleu's  air  force  and 
army  would  eoUapse  in  a  matter  of  weeks 
without  American  technicians. 

(a)  VS.  Military  personnel. 

Thailand  today  serves  as  twth  the  person- 
nel and  logistics  base  of  the  coven  US.  mlll- 
tory  presense  In  Indochina.  Virtually  all  rice, 
ammunition  and  bombs  used  in  Cambodia 
move  from  Sattahlp  port  In  aoutbem  Thai- 
land (LA  Times.  May  8,  1974) .  XJS.  personnel 
ore  training  In  Lao  and  Cambodian  pilots  In 
Udom  and  other  UJS.  air  bases  in  Thailand 
(June  13,  19741.  Brigadier  General  James 
Hlldreth,  the  U.S.  officer  in  charge  of  Udom 
Air  Force  Base,  has  admitted  to  reporters 
that  the  UB.  Is  still  flying  reconnaissance 
missions  from  Thailand  over  South  Vietnam. 
Cambodia  and  Loos  <LA  Times.  January  11. 
1974 1;  and  US  officials  have  admitted  fiying 
reconnaissance  flights  over  North  Vietnam 
OS  well  from  Thailand.  (See  NT  Times,  April 
31.  1973). 

Thailand  has  also  served  aa  a  major  base 
for  Air  America.  Air  America,  the  CIA-owned 


airline,  has  greatly  increased  Ite  role  tn  Indo- 
china since  the  Ceasefire.  Providing  a  civilian 
"cover,"  It  performs  many  of  the  functions 
carried  out  by  the  US.  Air  Force  before  the 
Ceasefire:  deploying  local  troops,  transport- 
ing US.  military  and  CIA  personnel,  dropping 
arms  and  supplies  to  local  garrisons.  It  la  no 
surprise  than  Congressman  Aspln  reported  on 
January  9,  1974.  that  Air  America  in  1973  hod 
doubled  Its  contracts  over  1972.  from  «:7.7 
million  up  to  $41.4  mllilon.  The  recent  an- 
nouncement that  Air  America  has  been  pur- 
chased by  Thai-American.  Inc  .  was  described 
as  a  response  to  public  pressure  in  Thailand 
against  the  CIA,  It  remains  to  be  seen  If  the 
functions  being  carried  out  by  Air  America 
wUl  also  be  terminated,  or  whether  instead 
they  vrlU  now  simply  be  carried  out  by  Thol- 
Amerlc&n  and.  or  other  such  companies. 
(Washington  Post.  June  4.  1974) 

On  March  2S.  1974.  Senator  Harold  Hugbai 
revealed  that  an  average  of  over  5.000  "hostOa 
fire  payments"  hod  been  made  monthly  to 
U.S.  military  personnel  for  activities  In  Indo- 
china: 6.263  in  October.  1973.  S,666  in  No- 
vember. 4,700  In  December  and  4,015  In  Jan- 
uary 1974.  The  Defense  Department  at  tbe 
time  explained  that  such  payments  were  for 
"American  ser^'icemen  who  ore  performing 
non-combat  activities  In  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
Cambodia  and  whoee  presence  .  .  .  naokes 
them  vulnerable  ...  to  hostile  flre."  This 
revelation  made  It  clear  that  US.  military 
personnel,  as  well  as  US.  civilians,  were  en- 
gaged m  combat -related  activities,  although 
the  Defense  Department  did  not  make  it  clear 
what  these  payments  were  being  given  for. 

On  June  5  Defense  Secretary  Schleslnger 
revealed  what  at  least  some  of  these  pay- 
ments were  for.  Testlfj-lng  ijefore  the  House 
Armed  Ser\'lces  Committee.  Schle^nger 
suted  that  the  US.  Air  Force  was  flying 
some  690  missions  monthly  out  of  Thailand 
Into  Cambodia,  dropping  euppUes  and  am- 
munition to  Lon  Nol  troops  stationed  In  out- 
lying outpoets.  The  Defense  Department  later 
stated  that  the  690  figure  w&s  high  for  the 
month  of  August,  1973,  and  that  the  average 
was  on  the  order  of  425  missions  a  month 
throughout  1973.   (UPI,  June  B.  1974.1 

US.  fighter  pilots  flying  protection  for 
these  supply  missions  into  Cambodia  are  also 
drawing  hostile  flre  pay.  eourcee  have  re- 
ported to  the  Indochina  Resource  Center. 
Other  activities  for  which  US.  military  per- 
sonnel could  be  drawing  combat  pay  vary 
from  similar  supply  and  reconnaissance  mis- 
sions into  Vietnam  and  Laos,  to  clandestine 
services  as  military  advisors  to  local  armed 
forces. 

Within  Indochina  Itself,  US.  personnel 
play  an  Indispensable  role  m  holding  the  lo- 
cal air  fcHTes  and  armies  together.  The  lo- 
gistics and  technlcBl  requtrements  of  keep- 
ing together  South  Vietnam's  giant  l.l  mil- 
lion-man army  and  2.000-plane  olr  force, 
for  example,  make  American  technicians  and 
logistics  experts  Indispensable.  As  I  stated 
prevlctisly.  I  was  told  repeatedly  on  mv  f>o£t- 
ceoseflre  visit  to  South  Vietnam  that  neither 
Lon  Ncn's  nor  Thieu'a  armed  forces  could 
function  without  these  men. 

American  personnel  are  necessary  to  repair 
the  sophisticated  aircraft,  tanks  and  other 
machines  of  war  which  are  the  mainstay  of 
the  Thieu  and  Lon  Nol  artniee;  to  manage 
the  gigantic  logistics  flow  of  bUUons  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  arms,  anmiunltlon,  clothing, 
food  and  the  thousands  of  other  ttenu  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  Lon  Nol  and  T^leu  mili- 
tary forces  in  the  field;  to  carry  out  the  over- 
all direction  and  planning  necessary  to  co- 
ordinate ground  and  olr  operations,  plan  out 
overall  strategic  operationa,  and  carry  out 
other  tasks  beyond  the  capacities  ot  the 
T^leu  or  Lon  Nol  governmeatc. 

Por  example.  American  technicians  have 
historically  done  the  detailed  and  compli- 
cated work  necesoary  to  analyse  reoon  photos 
to  select  bombing  targets  for  the  Thleu  and 
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Lon  Nol  air  forces.  While  It  bu  not  yet  been 
reveftled  tbAt  thia  has  continued  since  the 
Ceaseflre,  there  u  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  reconnaissance  mlsslonf  currently 
being  carried  out  by  American  aircraft  today 
over  lodochltui.  In  violation  of  the  Paris 
Agreement,  are  being  vised  for  such  target- 
ing. 

There  are  increasing  indications,  moreover, 
that  American  personnel  are  serving  In  ad- 
vlsory  capacities  In  combat  situations.  In  vio- 
lation of  Congressional  law,  aa  well  as  the 
Pans  Agreement. 

There  are  numerous  reports,  most  notably 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  that  U.S. 
military  and  civilian  personnel  under  the 
control  fo  the  CIA  have  been  violating  a 
Congressional  ban  against  advising  Cambo- 
dian troops  on  the  ground.  The  most  recent 
such  reports  were  filed  by  the  Washington 
Post  on  March  13.  1974,  reporting  the  activi- 
ties of  a  Major  Ondecker  who  was  directing 
Cambodian  troops  at  Kampot;  and  oy  writer 
Richard  Boyle,  who  recently  returned  from 
Cambodia  with  photographs  and  names  of 
persons  he  claimed  were  advising  Cambodian 
troops  in  combat- 
There  have  also  been  periodic  reports 
within  South  Vietnam  of  Americana  involved 
in  combftt-reuted  roles  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese armed  forces. 

The  Boston  Globe,  for  example,  reported 
on  January  27. 1974.  that  IBM  executive  Rob- 
ert Ransom  stated  that  on  a  recent  trip  to 
South  Vietnam  that  he  was  told  by  a  former 
American  military  advisor  that  "Americana 
are  still  flying  gunsblps  from  Da  Nang  air- 
base  .  .  .  often  camouflaged  under  a  Red 
Cross  emblem."  David  Shipler  of  the  NT 
Times  reported  on  2/a5,'74  that:  "American 
civilians  .  .  -  not  only  see  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  gel  the  equipment  they  ask  for. 
but  also  advise  them  on  what  to  ask  for  .  .  . 
More  direct,  overt  advice  Is  sometimes  given 
by  zealous  Americans  who  are  still  stationed 
In  every  province  .  . 

There  are  also  indications  oX  an  ongoing 
CIA  role  In  Indochina  separate  from  that  of 
disguised  U.S.  military  personnel  since  the 
ceasefire.  On  July  34,  1973.  for  example, 
Tanuny  Arbuckle  of  the  Washington  Star- 
News  reported  that  the  CIA  has  been  setting 
up  Cambodian  paramilitary  units  in  several 
provinces  tn  Cambodia,  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  regular  Cambodian  army. 

And  in  South  Vietnam.  VS.  Ambassador 
Martm  was  reported  in  a  May  3.  1974,  AP 
dispatch  to  have  admitted  that  an  Air  Amer- 
ica plane  had  been  used  to  transport  North 
Vietnamese  POWs.  Martin  only  made  this 
admission  after  an  AP  photograph  had  been 
taken  of  seven  North  Vietnamese  POWs  being 
led  onto  the  plane.  Martin  claimed  that  he 
hod  authorized  the  flight  for  •humanitarian" 
reasons  to  help  one  wounded  prisoner,  and 
did  nol  know  about  the  other  six.  It  is  well- 
known  wltbin  South  Vietnam  that  the  CIA 
has  been  directly  involved  in  the  Interroga- 
tion and  torture  of  prisoners  since  the  begin- 
ning <rf  the  war. 

Similarly  In  Laos,  although  all  Americans 
involved  in  the  war  have  been  reportedly 
withdrawn,  500  "■civilians"  remain  behind, 
and  the  recent  GAO  revelation  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  been  directly  tunneling 
money  to  the  Laotian  right  wing  in  violation 
of  the  Laotian  Peace  Agreement  suggests  that 
the  Administration  has  no  more  Intention 
of  withdrawing  its  covert  personnel  from 
Laos  today  than  It  did  in  1962.  Ones  fears 
are  not  quieted  by  reports  such  as  the  March 
U.  1974.  letter  in  Rolling  Stone  from  a  U.S. 
airman  stating  that  "(I  am)  stationed  in  a 
remote  US.  Air  Force  base  in  Thailand  .  .  . 
Recently  U.S.  mUitary  forces  are  being  intro- 
duced into  this  area,  covertly,  and  especially 
Into  Vientiane  and  other  Laotian  areas." 

The  most  complete  report  yet  to  emerge 
since  the  Ceasefire  about  American  military 
activities  In  Indochina  since  the  Ceaseflre  Lb 
that  given  by  Steven  M.  Davis,  wbo  worked 
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for  the  Federal  Electric  Corporation  In  South 
Vietnam  from  January  through  June,  1973. 
Mr.  Davis  worked  in  the  top-secret  Saigon 
Telecommuni cations  Center  of  the  American 
Embassy.  Colonel  A.  C.  Berger  of  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  (DIA)  in  a  letter  dated 
November  7.  1973.  to  Senator  George  McGov- 
ern  confirmed  that  Steven  Davis  did  Indeed 
work  at  the  Telecommunications  Facility 
during  January-June,  1973.  and  a^lso  oon- 
flrmed  one  of  Mr.  Oavls's  charges:  that  im- 
proper security  procedures  were  being  used. 

Mr.  Davis,  as  reported  by  Pacific  News  Serv- 
ice reporter  Joan  Holden.  has  reported  the 
following  based  on  his  work  at  the  Telecom- 
munications Facility: 

More  than  100  U.S.  military  advisors  are 
operatmg  in  Cambodia  In  violation  of  the 
CongresslonBl  ban  on  such  activity. 

More  than  lOO  more  Americana  were  serv- 
ing aa  mercenaries  with  the  Cambodian 
armed  forces,  under  the  control  of  the  CIA. 

U.S.  teams  designated  as  search  groups  for 
U.S.  Missing  in  Action  have  Included  per- 
sonnel whose  task  Is  military  spying. 

General  Koeh.  an  American  captured  by 
the  Chinese  during  the  Paracel  Islands  fight- 
ing, was  actually  an  Army  Captain  advising 
Thieu  army  units  under  the  guise  of  a  clv- 
lUan  employee  in  charge  of  monitoring  logis- 
tics flow  to  Da  Nang. 

The  U.S.  was  not  only  flying  regular  re- 
connaissance missions  In  violation  of  the 
Paris  Agreement,  but  U.S.  aircraft  were 
bombing  In  South  Vietnam  on  occa.-iion. 

U.S.  Air  Force  personnel  were  manning 
beacons  wltbin  South  Vietnam  to  guide 
aerial  bombardment  of  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam. 

(b)  U.B.  War  Materiel. 

The  obvious  importance  of  U.S.  materiel 
and  technology  in  keeping  the  Thieu  and 
Ixm  Nol  govertunents  alive  need  not  be 
stressed  here. 

It  is  useful  to  note,  however,  that  the 
covert  practice  of  attempting  to  use  Im- 
proved technology  to  compensate  for  low 
morale  is  so  engrained  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  been  attempting  to  modernize 
equipment,  blatantly  violating  Article  7  of 
the  Paris  Agreement,  which  holds  that 
equipment  can  only  be  replaced  on  a  "one- 
for-one"  iMSls. 

Congressman  Aspln  recently  revealed,  m 
the  Congressional  Record  of  June  13.  1974, 
that  the  Administration  has  requested  funds 
violating  the  "one-for-one"  clause  of  the 
Paris  Agreement  In  four  separate  categories, 
namely: 

Funds  to  modernize  the  South  Vietnamese 
Air  Force  by  replacing  the  P-5,\  with  the 
technically  superior  F-5F. 

Funds  to  send  in  C-1303  to  replace  the  far 
smaller  C-7  transport  aircraft  presently  in 
use. 

Funds  for  29  A-37B  fighters  to  replace,  in 
part,  the  old  propeller-driven,  slugle-engine 
A-18. 

Funds  to  modernize  4  transport  aircraft  by 
turning  them  Into  gunsblps. 

And  these  examples,  of  course,  are  merely 
in  addition  to  many  other  reported  violations 
of  the  "one-Ior-one"  clause,  most  notably  the 
Administration  plan  to  send  in  Go  F-5Es  to 
replace  the  older  F-5As.  The  F-6E  is  an  en- 
tirely different  plane  than  the  F-SA,  having 
twice  the  combat  radius,  nearly  twice  the 
acceleration  rate,  and  carrying  nearly  a  half- 
ton  greater  bomb  load  capacity.  On  April  7. 
1974.  moreover,  the  Saigon  newspaper  Dien 
Tin  reported  that  80  American  specialists 
would  arrive  at  Blen  Hoa  alrbase  to  assemble 
the  new  F-SEs.  within  South  Vietnam. 

The  meet  useful  measure  of  the  central 
role  played  by  American  material  In  support- 
ing U.S.  Presidential  covert  war  In  Indocama, 
however,  is  simply  the  sheer  quantity  of  arms 
and  ammunition  being  shipped  into  Indo- 
china. As  we  have  pointed  out  this  quantity 
Is  far  In  excess  of  what  even  the  Defense'^n- 


telligence  Agency  claims  is  bemg  shipped  into 
Indochina  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peo- 
pie's  Republic  of  China.  (See  Table  6.) 

Even  more  to  the  point,  however,  is  that 
the  Administration  is  clearly  attempting  to 
give  Thieu  far  more  materiel  than  he  needs 
to  defend  himself. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1974  the  Administration 
allocated  $359  million  in  funding  for  the 
"procurement"  section  of  lU  military  aid 
to  Thieu.  In  Fiscal  Year  1975.  however,  the 
Administration  is  requesting  more  than 
twice  as  much,  or  $852  mUIton. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Administration 
officials  unanimously  state  that  they  do  not 
expect  a  major  offensive  in  the  coming  year. 

These  vast  inputs  of  covert  American  per- 
sonnel and  materiel,  however,  simply  do  not 
suffice  to  strengthen  Thieu  or  Lon  Nol.  On 
the  contrary — by  keeping  them  dependent 
on  American  personnel  and  resources,  there 
Is  no  chance  for  the  kind  of  structural 
changes  necessary  to  fight  their  opponents 
The  result  Is  simply  increasing  corruption, 
sloth  and  lack  of  morale — and  increasing 
gains  by  their  opposition,  thus  leading  to 
increasing  pressures  for  direct  American 
Intervention. 

The  Indochina  Resource  Center  has  re- 
ceived a  number  of  reports,  one  of  which  is 
Included  here  as  Appendix  Two.  indicating 
that  U.S.  Marines  are  standing  by  to  invade 
Cambodia  should  Phnom  Penh  be  threat. 
ened. 

As  Executive  officials  grow  more  worried, 
moreover,  they  state  quite  openly  their  in- 
tention to  resume  American  bombing  should 
Saigon  or  Phnom  Penh  be  seriously  threat- 
ened. 

On  November  l.  1973,  for  example.  U.S.  Air 
Force  Commander  Vogt  was  quoted  in  the 
LA  Times  as  saying,  "Now  that  we're  not 
actually  dropping  bombs,  we  must  maintain 
our  capability  to  resume  such  action  If  we 
have  to  .  .  .  The  whole  idea  of  retaining 
those  units  in  Thailand  ...  Is  to  be  ready 
m  case  the  enemy  miscalculates  and  decides 
he  wants  to  resume  on  a  massive  scale." 

On  December  3rd  Defense  Secretary 
Schleslnger  was  reported  as  saying  that  "If 
Hanoi  .  .  .  were  to  launch  an  all-out  assault 
.1  believe  the  President  would  be  prepared 
to  come  back  to  Congress  and  ask  for  support 
of  (U.S.)  military  activities  in  support  of 
South  Vietnam."  And  on  January  7.  3974, 
Schleslnger  repeated  the  threat,  adding  that 
he  thought  that  Congress  would  ^ree. 

The  Administration  is  not  elmply  threat- 
ening to  resume  the  bombing  by  words,  how- 
ever. This  year  It  has  requested  the  giant 
sum  of  M63  million—more  than  it  is  spend- 
ing on  all  of  Africa — to  maintain  American 
air  units  in  Thailand  prepared  to  resume  the 
bombing. 

DC.  COVZST  WAE;   POLICE  AND  KEPUGES  paOOBASia 
FOR    POPUIJITION   CONTaOL 

The  hallmark  of  Presidential  covert  war  is 
Its  emphasis  on  controlling  the  local  popu- 
lation. During  the  1950s  and  19S08,  this  em- 
phasis saw  the  creation  of  nearly  14  mlllloa 
refugees,  according  to  the  US.  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Refugees,  as  much  of  rural 
Indochina  was  moved  away  from  areas  near 
niral  guerrillas  towards  provincial  capitals 
and  cities  where  they  could  be  more  easily 
controlled.  Also,  during  the  1980b  the  local 
police  forces  In  Indochina  were  vastly  ex- 
panded through  American  aid  and  advisors 
in  an  attempt  to  physically  prevent  the  peo- 
ple from  aiding  the  guerrilla  forces  once  they 
were  in  areas  of  government  control. 

Once  again.  American  personnel  and  fund- 
ing have  the  key  elements  In  both  pollcTand 
refugee  programs  for  the  last  decade,  due  to 
the  lack  of  technical  expertise  and  economic 
base  of  the  local  administrations.  There  are 
numerous  indications  that  this  American 
role  la  continuing  up  to  the  present  day. 
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I  at  Police  Programs. 

The  OVN's  reliance  on  police  programs  to 
control  the  population  since  the  Ceaseflre 
has  been  well -documented.  On  June  7,  1974. 
for  example.  Rep.  Bella  Abzug  Inserted  In 
the  Congressional  Record  a  listing  of  more 
than  lOO  articles  appearing  in  the  western 
press  since  the  Ceasefire,  most  emanating  di- 
rectly from  Saigon,  which  detail  the  con- 
tinuing operations  of  the  OVN's  police  and 
prison  system. 

A  wide  variety  of  western  sources  have 
documented  that  Saigon's  120.000-man  police 
force  has  continued  constant  sweeps,  post- 
curfew  round-ups  of  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren, constant  checks  on  ID  cards  and  fre- 
quent arrests  and  torture  of  individuals  on 
political  charges  since  the  Ceaseflre, 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Pacific  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  September  13.  1973. 
for  example,  I  described  the  police  system 
in  South  Vietnam  as  I  saw  It  upon  my  visit 
there  In  June  and  July.  1973: 

Constant  surveillance  of  the  population 
as  a  whole; 

Random  arrests  carried  out  during  sys- 
tematic sweeps  throughout  GVN  towns  and 
villages; 

Detention  and  torture  of  numerous  indi- 
viduals without  benefit  of  counsel; 

Summary  sentencing  either  by  a  military 
court  or,  in  most  cases,  by  "administrative 
detention"  In  which  the  arrestee  has  no 
counsel  or  trial; 

Imprisonment  for  years  characterized  by 
lack  of  proper  food,  water,  and  medical  care; 
and 

Increased  surveillance  and  harassment 
upon  release  from  prison. 

Extensive  documentation  has  emerged  also 
of  the  continued  detention  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  political  prisoners  since  the  Cease- 
fire, as  well  as  a  continuing  policy  of  new 
arrests  since  the  Ceasefire. 

On  September  13,  1973,  for  example.  Rep- 
resentative Abzug  entered  Into  the  record 
of  the  House  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommittee 
hearing  an  official  telegram  from  the  na- 
tional Phoenix  Directorate  ordering  all  local 
Phoenix  offices  to  continue  operations.  This 
telegram,  printed  In  Le  Monde  on  May  17, 
19T3.  Clearly  indicated  that  the  OVN  was 
continuing  to  "neutralize."  i.e.,  arrest  or  as- 
sassinate, individuals. 

The  Administration  openly  intended  to 
keep  funding  the  GVN's  police  and  prison 
system  after  the  Ceasefire.  On  June  4.  1973. 
for  example,  Senator  Kennedy  revealed  that 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment was  requesting  $15J2  million  for  con- 
tinued funding  of  the  GVN's  police  and 
prison  system  for  the  Fiscal  Year  beginning 
July  1.  1973.  I.e..  six  months  after  the  Parta 
Agreement  had  been  signed.  (See  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  June  4,  1973.  p.  17839.) 

Subsequent  Congressional  action  forced  the 
Administration  to  stop  such  direct  funding 
of  the  police  and  prison  system.  Despite  this, 
however,  the  fact  that  U.S.  funds  supply  at 
least  85^^-  of  the  OVN's  Income  means,  of 
course,  that  the  lion's  share  of  maintaining 
the  GVN's  police  system  stlU  comes  from  the 
US.,  however  Indirectly. 

The  complexities  of  the  OVN's  police  ap- 
paratus, moreover,  necessitate  American  ad- 
vice and  support.  During  the  past  decade,  for 
example,  the  US.  Office  of  Public  Safety 
planned  and  implemented  a  National  ID  Card 
Program  which  saw  the  issuance  of  over  10 
raullon  ID  cards  to  all  Vietnamese  over  the 
age  of  15.  All  Vietnamese  are  required  to 
carry  these  ID  cards,  on  pain  of  arrest.  The 
cards  are  linked  to  giant  computers,  in  which 
fingwprints  and  blo-dosslers  are  stored.  lo- 
cated at  the  Telecommunications  Dlrectorate. 

Under  the  Paris  Agreement,  the  Adminis- 
tration was  required  to  withdraw  all  advisors 
to  Saigon's  police  force.  In  February.  1974. 
however,  one  year  after  the  signing  of  the 
Paris  Agreement,  a  team  of  Americans  sent 


to  Saigon  by  the  right-wing  American  Se- 
curity Council  reported  that : 

"A  handful  of  U.S.  civilian  technicians 
continue  to  provide  advice  in  the  operation  of 
a  newly -ins  called  computer  system  which 
keeps  tabs  on  more  than  10  million  South 
Vietnamese."  (Prom  Vietnam  Report:  "Not  In 
Vain",  American  Security  Council,  page  8) 

The  NY  Times,  in  its  February  26.  1974, 
survey  of  continuing  American  involvement 
in  South  Vietnam  after  the  Ceaseflre,  re- 
ported that: 

"The  South  Vietnamese  National  Police 
continue  to  receive  regular  advice  from  Amer. 
leans  ...  to  high-ranking  (Vietnamese  po- 
lice) officers  said  they  and  their  stafla  met 
frequently  with  the  Saigon  station  chief  of 
the  CIA  and  his  staff.  .  .  Police  officials  con- 
flrmed  that  in  some  provinces  American  "liai- 
son' men  who  work  with  the  police  remain  on 
the  Job.  .  .  .  Local  policemen  stQl  refer  to 
'American  police  advisors'.  .  .  Police  here 
have  military  functions,  and  engage  In  In- 
filtration, arrest,  Interrogation  and  torture 
of  Ck)mmtuilsts  and  political  dissidents." 

Steven  Davis,  the  Federal  Electric  Corpo- 
ration employee  who  worked  at  the  Saigon 
Telecommunications  Directorate,  baa  re- 
ported that  on  May  14.  1973,  he  saw  a  mess- 
age to  local  CIA  offices  In  South  Vietnam 
directing  that  the  Phoenix  program  in  South 
Vietnam  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  National  Police,  thus  freeing 
local  agents  under  the  control  of  the  CIA 
to  start  new  Phoenix  programs  in  South 
Vietnam  in  areas  where  Phoenix  had  not  yet 
operated. 

(b)   Refugee  Programs. 

Since  the  Ceasefire,  the  GVN  has  openly 
continued  Its  policy  cf  concentrating  refu- 
gees In  camps  and  refusing  to  allow  them 
to  return  to  their  original  villages. 

On  January  25.  1973.  for  example,  two  days 
before  the  Paris  Agreement  was  signed,  the 
Washington  Post  reported  that : 

"The  South  Vietnamese  government  will 
not  permit  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refu- 
gees from  Communist-held  areas  to  return 
to  their  homes  after  the  cease-fire  takes  ef- 
fect and  will  punish  them  if  they  try.  ac- 
cording to  U.S.  officials  here." 

In  addition  to  keeping  refugees  in  their 
camps,  moreover,  GVN  policy  has  also  aimed 
at  enlarging  its  claimed  territorial  control 
by  forcibly  removing  refugees  to  areas  un- 
inhabited by  either  side.  On  March  22.  1973. 
and  July  5.  1973.  for  example,  the  NY  Times 
reported  "resettlement"  of  several  hundred 
thousand  people  In  an  effort  "to  get  broader 
control." 

The  result  has  been  unending  misery  for 
millions  of  refugees  who  have  been  forced 
to  live  on  arid,  unproductive  soil.  In  areas 
where  farming  Is  almost  impossible.  On  No- 
vemijer  23.  1973.  for  example,  the  Washing- 
ton Pest  reported: 

"As  If  on  cue.  the  Inhabitants  of  Than- 
thuy's  moldering  shanties  come  out  to  plead 
with  their  unexpected  vLsltors:  we  are  hun- 
gry. This  land  Is  poor.  We  want  to  go  back 
to  our  village.  Please  ask  the  government  to 
let  us  go  home." 

Police  controls  in  such  refugee  campc  are 
tight. 

On  March  38,  1974,  for  example,  Diane 
Jones  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee testified  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  conditions  in  refugee 
camps  she  had  visited  In  South  Vietnam  be- 
tween October,  1973.  and  February,  1074.  She 
reported  that: 

"Theee  camps  looked  nothing  IDce  vil- 
lages, but  like  concentration  camps,  some  of 
them  totally  surrounded  by  barbed  wire  or 
bamboo  stake  fences,  with  tall  military 
watcbtowers  on  the  perimeters  .  .  .  people 
were  not  allowed  beyond  the  camp  boundaries 
except  during  certain  hours  of  the  day.  .  .  . 
The  inhabitante  of  these  camps  had  to  regis- 
ter with  camp  officials  when  they  left  and 


when  they  returned.  In  Xuyen  Phuoc  camp 
in  Quang  Nam  province,  I  talked  extensively 
with  a  government  official  who  told  me  his 
Job  was  political  contnrf  of  the  population  . . . 
he  showed  me  stacks  of  pictures,  one  picture 
ot  each  famUy  in  the  camp  ...  he  said  that 
he  had  t?>  check  daily  each  family  against 

their  family  report If  anyone  disappeared 

without  asking  permission,  he  said  tbe  per- 
son's family  could  be  arreeted." 

American  policy  is  directly  re^wnslble  for 
such  refugee  cxintrol  programs. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1974  tbe  Administration  ex- 
pended over  $70  million  on  such  refugee  pro- 
grams. In  Fiscal  Year  1975.  it  is  requesting 
tll6.5  million  to  continue  them,  an  increase 
of  more  than  60%. 

There  are  convincing  Indications,  more- 
over, that  American  officials  are  aware  of 
the  true  nature  of  this  refugee  program.  In- 
deed, the  evidence  indicates  that  this  policy 
of  controlling  refugees  may  be  as  much  a 
result  of  deliberate  American  policy  as  GVN's 
desires. 

A  U.S.  Senate  Refugee  Subcommittee  study 
published  one  year  after  the  signing  of  the 
Paris  Agreement,  for  example,  reprints  sev- 
eral internal  VS.  documents.  One,  an  official 
description  of  refugee  resettlement  sites  in 
Military  Region  n.  dated  October  17.  1973. 
characterizes  30  resettlement  sites  as  being 
economically  unviable. 

A  letter  from  the  US.  Consul  General  in 
Blen  Hoa,  Mr.  Robert  Walklnshaw,  dated 
April  3. 1973.  states  that: 

"The  people  will  move  into  areas  ttiat  were 
previously  considered  marginal,  thus  secure 
the  area,  improve  movement  and  security 
along  majctt*  routes  of  conununlcation.  de- 
velc^  the  agriculture  .  .  .  and  bring  economic 
viability  to  the  country  as  a  whole." 

And  the  most  thorough  and  convincing 
picture  yet  to  emerge  of  the  VS.  role  In  ref- 
ugee control  was  presented  to  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  July  2.  1974, 
by  Mr.  EdworJ  Block,  on  A.I.D.  refugee 
official  In  South  Vietnam  from  April.  1972. 
until  December.  1973. 

"The  real  objectives  of  the  VS.  mission 
(Include)  to  encourage  the  GVN  to  hold 
hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  mlUloos.  of 
refugees  as  dependents  of  the  government 
rather  than  allowing  them  to  return  freely 
and  peacefully  to  their  original  vUlagea  .  .  . 
to  help  the  Saigon  government  to  occupy 
additional  territory  presently  contested  or 
claimed  by  the  PRO.  . 

"(This)  objective  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  OVN  continued  u  keep  more  than 
a  half  mlUlon  refugees  In  camps  long  after 
the  Ceasefire  agreement  had  been  signed.      " 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  from 
the  1973  April  offensive  are  currently  being 
pc>orly  resettled  under  the  same  conditions 
that  exist  for  the  1968-1971  refueea.  .  ." 

■'Little  or  no  assistance  Is  provided  for 
land  clearing;  refugees  are  often  placed  in 
resettlement  wnere  no  land  la  available: 
little  or  no  farmland  is  ever  distributed  where 
it  is  available  ...  In  many  cases,  food  allow- 
ances are  arbitrarily  cut  off.  causing  wide- 
spread hunger  and  malnutrition." 

"The  Stleng  Montagnards  of  Bli^h  Long 
province  iwerei  concentrated  for  a  year  and 
a  half  in  the  squalid  An  Loi  refugee  camp 
where  they  watched  more  than  300  of  their 
children  die  111  e  files" 

"AJ.D.  officials  argue  that  no  refugees 
have  come  forth  to  request  their  return  to 
home  in  PRO-controlled  areas.  Tills  argu- 
ment might  as  well  be  no  refugees  have  come 
forth  to  commit  suicide,  because  the  GVN 
still  maintains  a  policy  of  shooting  or  jail- 
ing anyone  caught  moving  about  In  areas 
outside  of  Its  immediate  control." 

'Once  the  GVN  occupies  .  .  .  new  areas. 
It  wastes  little  time  In  seizing  tbl?.  oppor- 
tunity to  utilize  refugees  for  their  own  coun- 
terlnsurgency  purpoeee.  despite  possible 
hazards  to  the  people  involved.  For  example, 
I  know  first-hand  that  In  resettlement  In 
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Qumg  Nam  province,  the  GVN  has  been  busy 
recruiting  children  between  the  ages  ol  7  and 
14  to  perform  InteUlgence  and  detection  wortt 
within  their  villages  and  the  surroundlni! 
areas." 

X.  Fsmszinui.  coveut  was  •  a  tijm  to  spuk 

roa  THB  LIVINC  • 

There  Is  no  more  ominous  sign  for  the  fu- 
ture health  of  this  nation  than  our  present 
tendency  to  speak  of  our  Indochina  Involve- 
ment as  If  It  has  ended. 

We  rarel.v  speak  of  It  at  all.  The  medu 
rarely  carries  the  many  atones  flled  from  In- 
dochina.—Walter  cronklt*  Is  reported  as 
saying  that  we  know  we  lost  Ihe  war,  and 
therefore  want  to  forget  It  Time  and  again 
traveling  about  the  country,  one  Is  told  that 
■  people  Just  dont  want  to  hoar  about  Viet- 
nam any  more." 

To  the  extent  that  Vietnam  Is  stUI  an  Is- 
sue, It  Is  as  If  It  were  a  long-distant  tragedy, 
one  that  laid  Its  heaviest  burdens  on  Ameri- 
cans. "Vietnam"  today  means  primarily  vet- 
erans' problems,  amnestv.  POW.s  the  ac- 
counting for  CS.  Mlsslng-m-Actlon. 

These  concerns  are  understandably  real  to 
most  Americans.  Our  Vietnam  past  haunts 
us.  and  will  for  many  years  to  come 

The  time,  however,  has  clearly  come  to 
speak  of  the  present  as  well,  to  remember 
not  only  the  dead  but  the  living. 

It  Is  time  to  speak  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
political  prisoners  m  South  Vietnam  sub- 
jected to  torture,  hunger,  thirst  and  heatings 
at  tni.1  very  moment,  people  who  have  been 
imprisoned  without  trial  or  hope  or  relief 

It  Is  time  to  speak  of  millions  of  refugees  In 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam  whom  we 
helped  bomb  and  force  out  of  their  ancestrtU 
homes,  people  who  sit  landless  and  Jobless  In 
~„.  '^P'  *°^^  because  we  still  help  pre- 
wt^  their  return   to   the  Tillages  of  their 

■J,ll^  ?,f  f  "  'P"*  °'  ""  millions  more  In 
South  Vietnam  now  being  watched,  sub- 
jecwa  to  mass  round-ups,  harassed  bv  a 
nightmarish  police  system  that  we  created 
«,  ,S  T"^"'  '"-"  ■«  'l™'  today  to  speak 
m  n  ""iL'Sr^  "'  '•'>°"«^'is  Of  Vletna^ 
^2  fK^'^'*.°  ""  l'»°t'»n.  who  are  al^ 
Md  whole,  but  will  be  dead  or  maimed  a  year 

i^'U^^.  "  "''^'"^"'"^  «w  "q«^ 
It  is  time  to  speak  of  these  Uvlm— not 
only  for  their  sakes.  hut  for  ours         *' 

.ef',.r:e"  wh-o'^'-lTny^'i-^a^ir"  ^T. 
'e^riij"^  °'  ■>-  bomblng'In  Vth^ 

^mf  .'"l  "■'*','"'  °'  ">•  """  "  •»«".  there 
«me  to  be  a  lake  of  blood  and  destruction 
POT  ^ere  were  airplanes  and  the  sound  of 
*?.^  throughout  the  skies  and  the  hDIs. 
All  wo  had  were  the  holes  " 

i?^  S,  '■'"  """*  "'"  'P""'  this  lake  o» 
blood.  We  learned  that,  for  example- 

rr.J^,l",Z'"  ^J^tlve  leaders  destroy  abroad 

Gr«t  or  J  'S!-'  ''"""'  "°t  instruct  a 
Oreat  or  New  Society  at  home- 

r„I^h^"""°  .Presidential  lawlessness  In 
Indochina  would  lead  to  Presidential  la^ 
lessneas  In   Watergate:   and 

To  Ignore  the  CIA's  police  mentality  in 
Vietnam  would  see  this  mentality  bloiom 
here  through  data  banks,  electronic  survelS 
lac"'  """"tleae  other  Invasions  of  pn- 

Much  progress  hss  been  made.  flnaUy.  At 
long  last,  the  principle  la  fInaUy  taking  hold 
.hat  we  have  no  right  to  Intervene  In  other 
nations'  Internal  affairs.  We  can  now  dream 
of  the  day  when  our  leaders  will  turn  away 
from  Interference  abroad  to  meetlna  the 
needs  of  their  own  people  at  home 

But  for  this  progress  to  continue,  today's 
onjolng  PreoldontUl  covert  war  In  Indochina 
can  no  longer  he  Ignored. 

There  Is  almost  unanimous  agreement 
today  that  we  wore  "wrong"  to  get  Involved 


In  Indochina.  Some  say  this  from  a  legal 
point  of  view,  others  from  a  moral  one.  and 
still  others  from  a  practical  perspective.  But 
virtually   all   Americans  say   It   today. 

What  we  must  also  say.  however.  Is  that 
if  this  Presidential  covert  InvolveTOent  was 
"wrong"  In  1954.  It  Is  also  "wrong"  In  1974. 

P?r  If  we  are  to  learn  one  single  lesson 
from  the  past  25  years  of  U.S.  Intervention 
In  Indochina,  let  It  be  this: 

We  must  confront  the  lake  of  blood  our 
leaders  are  still  creating  m  Indochina. — 
no  matter  how  unpleasant,  difficult  or  pain- 
ful. For  It  has  already  begun  to  wash  across 
this  land,  leaving  spiritual  and  physical 
gashes  that  wUI  bo  felt  for  generations. 

And,  to  the  end,  this  lake  of  blood  will 
either  engulf  us, — or  purify  us  and  set  us 
free. 


Aujust  5,  197 Jt 


REsomnoNs  adopted  by  roa 

NATIONAL        CONVENTION        ON 
JULY  6,  1974 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  30 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  tlie  Reserve 
Officers  Association  at  their  national  con- 
vention at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  6,  1974, 
These  resolutions  represent  the  best 
thinking  of  the  leaders  in  this  outstand- 
ing organization  dedicated  to  preserving 
a  strong  national  defense  posture. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent these  resolutions  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoks,  as  follows : 
KBSOLunoNs  Adopted  bt  thx  National  Con- 

VTN-nOK  or  THB  RZSEKVB  OfTICBltS  ASSOCXA- 
TTON    or   THX   UWTTXD   STATES,   JULT    6.    1974 
RkSOLimON  NO.   I  :   tJ.S.  XJGHTS  IN  THX  PANAUA 
CANAL 

Whereas,  a  recent  agreement  has  been 
signed  by  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  PanamarUan  Foreign  Minister 
to  draft  a  new  treaty,  terminating  the  Pan- 
ama Treaty  of  1903,  and 

Whereas,  the  new  treaty  wlU  eventually 
transfer  and  surrender  title,  control,  opera- 
tion and  defense  of  the  Canal  and  Canal 
Zone  to  Panama  together  with  other  con- 
cessions, and 

Whereas,  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
of  the  nnlted  States  has  previously  resolved 
that  It  supports  the  retention  of  the  United 
States'  rights  to  utilization,  control  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 

Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States  (Ar- 
ticle A-21  states  that  "the  object  of  the  As- 
sociation shaU  be  to  support  a  military  policy 
for  the  United  States  that  will  provide  ade- 
quate National  Security  and  to  promote  the 
development  and  execution  thereof,"  and 

Whereas,  Rouse  Resolution  83.  93rd  Con- 
gress, gives  the  United  States  full  sovereign 
rights,  power  and  authority  In  perpetuity 
over  the  Canal  Zone, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States,  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  ttie  United  States  affirms  Its  previous 
action  and  supports  a  national  policy  which 
gives  the  United  States  full  sovereign  rights, 
authority,  control,  oporailon  and  defense  of 
the  Pmnatns  Canal  and  Canal  Zone  In  per- 
petuity, and 

Be  It  further  resol-.ed  that  no  Executive 
action  bo  taken  respecting  the  foregohig 
without  the  approval  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


■esoLirrloN  no.  2;  ah:«t  and  adi  porck  acseavi; 

nCHKIClAN    CAUB    PKOOIAM 

Whereas,  the  current  Army  and  Air  Force 
Reserve  Technician  Programs  have  been  In 


effect  for  some  years  without  specific  statu- 
tory basis,  based  only  on  admmistratlve 
agreements  between  the  Army,  Air  Force 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 

Whereas,  the  legal  restrictions  on  these 
agreements  have  led  to  a  situation  In  which 
career  management  of  Army  and  Air  Force 
Technicians  Is  becoming  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult, and 

Whereas.  It  Is  necessary  to  reconcile  the 
personnel  management  and  career  patterns 
of  technicians  as  Reserves  and  Civil  Service 
employees,  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  also  necessary  and  desirable 
that  the  military  career  patterns  of  tech- 
nicians and  other  Reserves  be  one  and  the 
same,  and 

Whereas,  the  Air  Force,  serving  as  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  executive  agent,  ha* 
prepared  a  legislative  proposal  (DOD  Pro- 
gram No.  93-ai)  to  provide  a  otatutotr 
basis  for  the  technician  program  which  will 
require  technicians  to  be  fully  quolined 
under  military  standards  for  the  Reserve 
position  to  which  assigned  and  giving  duo 
consideration  to  the  protection  of  those  Indi- 
viduals concerned  and  to  a  balanced  career 
program, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  6Upi?orts  the  legislative  proposals 
concerning  the  Army  and  .\lr  Force  Technl- 
clan  Career  Program. 

RXSOLUnON   NO.   3:    RESERVX   BZTXaXD   OXNEFTTS, 
TOTAL  DISASlLtTT 

Whereas.  Chapter  67,  'nUe  10.  US.  Code 
(formerly  Title  m,  Public  Law  80-810)  pro- 
vides for  retired  pay  to  members  of  the  Re- 
serve components  after  completing  20  or 
more  yeare  of  satisfactory  federal  service  and 
upon  attaining  statutory  ago  (currently  age 
80)  but  provides  neither  retired  pay  nor  other 
benefits  prior  to  attalnmg  such  age,  and 

Whereas,  membere  of  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents transferred  to  the  Retired  Reserve 
pending  attainment  of  statutory  age  are.  In 
effect.  "In  Umbo"  a«  to  receipt  of  retired 
benefits,  though  otherwise  qualified  for  and 
certified  for  such  benefits  at  statutory  ace 
60,  and 

Whereas,  Chapter  67,  Title  10,  XJS.  Code  has 
no  provisions  for  those  memt>era  of  the  Re- 
serve components  transferred  to  the  Retired 
Reserve  awaiting  attainment  of  sututory 
age  who  have  subsequently  become  totallv 
disabled,  and 

Vifhoreas.  current  members  of  the  Reserve 
components  transferred  to  the  Retired  Re- 
serve after  completing  20  or  more  years  of 
satisfactory  federal  service  have  reached  the 
normal  peak  of  their  earning  capacity  and 
likewise  their  financial  needs,  but  will  nor- 
mally be  In  dire  financial  straits  because  o< 
total  disability  and  Inability  to  work,  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  both  just  and  right  to  pro- 
vide more  liberal  benefits  to  the  totally  dis- 
abled, and 

Whereas,  the  totally  disabled  ore  mar* 
likely  to  forfeit  their  earned  benefits  through 
death,  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  deemed  that  the  foregoing 
would  be  strong  Incentive  for  attaining  and 
retaining  Reserve  component  pereonnel 
strength  In  an  all-volunteer  force  or  a  sero- 
draft  environment. 

Now  therefore  he  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  State* 
seek  and  aupport  appropriate  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  all  retired  benefit* 
for  current  members  of  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents who  suffer  total  disability  not  resulting 
from  Intentional  misconduct  or  willful  n»- 
gleet  and  ore  otherwise  qualified  for  retired 
pay  except  for  not  having  reached  the  statu- 
tory age. 

asaOLUTTON   NO.   4  :    LXOAL  UKfm**  fo* 
BXSEXVIST* 

Whereo*.  the  Attorney  Ooneral  of  Ohio  re- 
fused to  provide  legal  defense  for  the  Ohio 
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National  Ouord&men  on  active  duty  during 
ibe  Kent  State  DnWerslty  rlotB  untu  directed 
to  do  so  by  tbe  governor,  and 

Wbereas.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  recently 
ruled  that  Oblo  National  OuardBmen  on  ac- 
tive duty  may  be  held  liable  aa  individuals  In 
damage  suits  for  alleged  criminal  acts  even 
though  acting  under  legal  orders  from  proper 
arthoritlea.  and 

Whereas,  members  of  tbe  Reserve  compo- 
oenM  are  volunteers  who  icnowlngly  and 
willingly  assume  the  Incidental  and  inherent 
risks  In  their  military  calling  when  on  ac- 
tive duty  during  and  following  natural  dis- 
asTers,  riot.  Insurrection  or  other  domestic 
emergencies,  and 

Whereas,  such  members,  when  they  were 
asked  to  volunteer,  were  not  Informed  of 
that  additional  risk  now  ordered  imposed 
on  them  by  the  recent  decision  of  the  n.S. 
Supreme  Court  compelling  them  to  assume 
their  own  legal  expenses  when  sued  clvlUy, 
and 

Whereas,  other  civilian  and  military  per- 
sonnel are  now  represented  by  the  Justice 
Department  when  sued  for  action  taken  In 
the  course  of  discharging  their  delegated 
duties,  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Reserve 
Officers  Asisoclatlon  of  the  United  States  that 
our  nation  should  provide  the  same  protec- 
^on  for  members  of  Its  Reserve  components. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Congress  and  President  of 
tbe  United  States  be  urged  to  act  with  dis- 
patch to  provide  by  law  and/or  regulation 
that  members  of  the  Reserve  components  be 
informed,  at  the  time  of  enlistment  or  com- 
missioning, of  this  lack  of  legal  representa- 
tion, and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  legislation  be 
enacted  to  provide  that  the  government  as- 
sume the  obligation  of  legal  defense  and  In- 
demnification for  members  of  the  Reserve 
components  in  both  cIvU  and  criminal  prose- 
cutions arising  out  of  the  performance  of 
their  military  duties. 
atsoLunoN  no.  a:  eestobc  thb  vs.  ctrxzEN- 

SHIP  or  BOBEKT  S.  UEZ 

Whereas,  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  Confederacy's 
greatest  general  and  one  of  Virginia's  most 
distinguished  sons,  whom  the  entire  nation 
has  long  recognized  because  of  his  outstand- 
ing virtues  of  courage,  patriotism  and  selfless 
devotion  to  duty,  and  his  contribution  In 
healing  the  wounds  of  the  War  Between  the 
States,  did  not  have  his  United  States  citi- 
zenship restored  after  the  War  Between  the 
Slates,  and 

Whereas,  previous  attempts  have  failed  to 
restore  this  citizenship  primarily  because 
there  had  been  no  proof  that  he  had  ever 
compiled  with  the  requlrcmente  of  amnesty 
by  swearing  "to  support,  protect,  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United  States," 
and 

Whereas,  archlvleta  In  the  National  Ar- 
chives In  1970  discovered  his  amnesty  oath 
taken  at  Washington  College  In  Lexington, 
Virginia,  on  Octotwr  a,  1865.  and  hla  appli- 
cation for  reinstatement  of  citizenship  sub- 
mitted to  President  Andrew  Johnson  after 
being  favorably  endorsed  by  Oeneral  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  on  June  16. 1S85.  and 

Whereas,  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Chapter  of 
ROA  was  named  after  this  distinguished 
cltl2«n-soIdler  who  resided  In  Arlington, 
Virginia,  and 

Whereas,  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr..  and 
Representative  Thomas  N.  Downing  Intro- 
duced Joint  Resolutions  on  February  31, 
1974.  and  March  6.  1974.  respectively,  to  re- 
store General  X^e's  citizenship. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  endorses  the  resolutions  made  by  Sen- 
ator Byrd  and   Representative   Downing   to 


restore  [}06thiunousIy  United  States  cltlsen- 
shlp  to  Robert  E.  Lee. 

EESOL17TION  HO.  flr   VOI.UI'rrABT  ASSIGNMENT  OP 

arrniEo    PEasoNNEL   to    hziadt    reskkvx   in 

carriCAL  aRnxs 

Whereas,  current  statutes  and  regulations 
Involve  considerable  "red  tape"  Including 
Secretarial  approval  to  allow  retired  person- 
nel to  be  assigned  to  the  Ready  Reserve,  and 

Whereas,  retired  personnel  are  required 
to  waive  a  portion  of  their  retirement  pay 
when  ser\-lng  in  the  Reserves,  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  becoming  more  difficult  to 
recruit  Reservists  In  an  all-volunteer  en- 
vironment, and 

Whereas,  the  retired  rolls  are  the  best 
source  of  highly  qualified  personnel  in  criti- 
cally needed  specialties,  and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
.submitted  a  bill,  H.R.  10367.  B3rd  Congress, 
which  would  allow  the  voluntary  assignment 
of  Retired  Reservists  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force,  members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  and 
Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  and  members 
of  the  Retired  List  of  the  Coast  Guard  qual- 
ified in  critical  skills  to  the  Ready  Reserve, 
without  loss  of  retired  pay,  and 

Whereas.  HJR.  10367  has  passed  tbe  Houw 
of  Reprsentatives, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide the  selective  assignment  of  retired  per- 
sonnel to  the  Ready  Reserve  without  loss  of 
retired  pay. 

RESOLTTTXON  NO.  7:  TJICELT  PBOVISION  OF  DOD 
PLANNING  DATA  PaiOB  TO  KEOBGAMOATION 
AND    RKDUCnONS 

Whereas,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Reserve  Affairs) ,  in  an  Armed 
Forces  Day  statement  published  In  the  Com- 
manders  Digest  said  "Changing  perceptions 
of  military  threats  and  of  strategies  to  meet 
such  threats  also  require  a  re-evaluatlon  of 
tbe  missions  assigned  to  Guard  and  Reserve 
units  to  identify  those  which  have  marginal 
value  under  current  military  concepts.  .  .  . 
Decisions  resulting  from  this  study  may 
result  In  a  force  which  Is  larger  and  more 
ready  or  one  which  Is  smaller  and  more 
ready,"  and 

Whereaa,  for  example.  It  is  obvious  from 
recent  congressional  testimony  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Reserve  that  Navy  planners  have 
submitted  to  pressures  for  cute  to  favor  a 
number  which  can  be  suitably  6upport*d 
within  a  future  resource  allocation  for  the 
Reserve  and  which  makes  a  hardware  versus 
personnel  trade-off  rather  than  providing  for 
a  number  of  drilling  Reservists  that  la  fiilly 
Justified  by  defense  requirements, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
urges  the  President  and  the  Congress  to  insist 
upon  adequate  planning  data  being  made 
available  to  the  Congress  in  a  manner  which 
will  Insure  adequate  discussion  of  the  pro- 
jected role  of  the  Reserve  components  as  well 
as  support  an  adequate  national  defense  In 
advance  of  large  scale  reductions  as  currently 
reflected  in  the  Department  of  E)efense  budg- 
et request. 

KESOLUTION    NO.   8:    8PACC   ATAXXABLX   TftAVTI. 
ON    MmrAST    ASKOUfT 

Whereas,  Reserve  personnel  of  the  armed 
services  serve  faithfully,  often  at  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice  to  themselves  and  tlietr  fami- 
lies, and 

Whereas,  travel  by  air  on  a  space  available 
basis  la  one  of  the  several  benefits  derived 
from  service  and  benefits  both  active  and 
retired  personnel,  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  generally  accepted  that  In- 
creased benefits.  tncentivM  and  privileges 
are  essential  to  attract  and  retain  qualified 
personnel  for  active  Reserve  Bttnrlce,  and  that 


these  benefits  and  Inoentlves  must  include 
elements  for  both  acClTe  and  retired  person- 
nel, and 

Whereas,  m&ny  aircraft  flights  have  vacant 
space  aboard,  and 

Whereas,  the  space  available  benefit  Is  one 
which  can  be  provided  at  negligible  cost  to 
the  government,  and 

Whereas,  there  are  apparent  efforts  to 
ertxie  this  privilege  for  all  military  personnel, 
active.  Resor^'c  and  retired. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
expresses  its  strongest  objections  to  any  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  or  erode  the  right  of  Re- 
servist to  space  available  travel  on  military 
aircraft. 

RCSOLtfTION    NO.    S:    AtTTHOaKATTON    POB    DBILL 

FAT   TO   acsstvxsra   fob   dutt   pixFOBiieo 

PBIOB  TO   XXTTIAL   ACTXTK    DCTT 

Whereas,  current  Defense  policy  restricts 
drill  pay  of  non-prior  service  personnel  prior 
to  completion  of  Initial  active  duty. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  urges  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pro- 
vide for  immediate  entir  on  active  duty. 
where  feasible  and  practicable,  for  non-prior 
service  personnal  aa  la  presently  available  to 
Regular  enlisteee,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  drill  pay  b« 
authorized  for  attendance  at  achedtiled  drills 
from  date  of  enlistment  nntU  antTT  on  period 
of  initial  active  duty. 
aEsotimoM  NO.  lo:  DtsTBratrnoN  or  ktutabt 

PAT    INCaSASES 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Defense  u 
sponsoclng  legislation  whereby  pay  raises  for 
military  personnel  will  be  divided  equally 
between  basic  pay.  quarters  allowance  and 
subsistence  pay,  and 

Whereas,  the  original  legislation  v%a 
limited  to  basic  pay  by  the  Congress  Imply- 
ing an  Intent  to  keep  baalc  pay  at  proper 
levels,  and 

Whereas,  tbe  proposal  will  result  In  a 
diminished  retirement  pay  base,  and 

Whereas,  this  will  harm  the  retiree.  Re- 
serve and  Regular, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
-serve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  urges  the  Congress  to  reject  s&id  pro- 
posal to  distribute  Increases  in  military  com- 
pensation between  basic  pay,  quarters  al- 
lowance and  subsistence  allowance. 

"  HESOLTTTION  NO.   11 :   COST  OP  LIVIXO  IKSCX 

Whereas,  the  Conaimier  Price  Index  (GPIt 
as  now  calculated  Is  based  primarily  upon 
rent,  transportation,  food  and  medical  costs, 
which  are  most  important  to  those  retired 
persona  drawing  retirement  monies,  and 

Whereas,  there  are  now  being  advocated 
changes  In  this  formula  wtilch  would  be 
inimical  to  these  persons. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  strongly  urges  the  calculation  of  the 
cost  of  living  on  the  retired  person's  esaen- 
ttal  life  maintenance  Items. 

BESOLtmON    NO.     If.     t>OD    TO    BXASSUm    THV 

ruNDDni   or   the   bkijcttvx   sebtick   sts- 

TKM'3  RiaCBra  AND  NATIONAL  017ABO  TBAlNtNa 
FBOCBAU 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
lies upon  the  Selective  Service  System  to 
meet  Its  manpower  mobilization  require- 
ments in  a  national  emergency,  and 

Whereas,  the  DOD  ha£  utilized  the  services 
of  Selective  Service  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  officers  In  national  emergencies  from 
1940  to  the  present  date,  and 

Whereas,  the  DOD  now  exercises  full  con- 
trol over  these  comparatively  few  designated 
Selective  Service  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
officers  earmarked  for  duty  with  the  Selective 
Service  System  In  a  national  emergency,  in- 
cluding most  all  aspects  of  their  Reserve 
serrlce,  including  retention,  pn»notlon.  con- 
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duct,   wearing  of  the  uniform  and  educa- 
tional reqmrements,  and 

Whereas,  the  reason  for  existence  of  these 
designated  Reserve  and  National  Guard  offi- 
cers Is  derived  entirely  from  the  prospective 
mobilization  requirements  of  the  armed 
ser^'lces.  and 

Whereas,  the  DOD  has  funded  the  cost 
incident  to  the  maintenance  of  this  selective 
Service  Reserve  and  National  Guard  force 
from  1936  to  June  1972  and  even  now  has 
never  publicly  stated  this  funding  should 
not  be  continued  as  a  proper  DOD  budget 
item,  and 

Whereas,  until  June  of  1973.  when  directed 
to  do  so  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Selective  Service  System  was  not 
required  to  fund  this  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  program  from  funds  appropriated  to 
it.  and 

Whereas,  requirtng  the  Selective  Service 
System  to  fund  this  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  program  for  the  DOD  has  no  more 
basts  or  validity  than  requiring  the  DOD  to 
reimburse  the  Selective  Service  System  for 
costs  it  Incurs  incident  to  the  delivery  of 
registrants  to  the  Armed  Forces  Examining 
and  Entrance  stations  for  physical  exami- 
nation and  induction. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
urges  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  direct  the  armed  services  to  resume  the 
funding  of  the  Selective  Service  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  Officer  Training  Program 
and  that  It  rescind  its  requirement  that  the 
Selective  Service  System  fund  this  Joint 
Armed  Services  Reserve  Program. 
aisoMmoK  NO.  is:  DEacnou  or  osab  civil 
svTAias  fwrrs 
Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  or- 
dered a  reduction  of  48.000  Category  A  per- 
sotmel  of  the  Army  Reserve,  and 

Whereas,  at  the  same  time  the  Secretary 
directed  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  be- 
gin preparations  to  change  Civil  Affairs  (CA) 
units  from  Category  A  to  Category  D.  and 

Whereas.  testUnony  before  the  House  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committees  showed 
tl.ese  Secretary  of  Defense  orders  were  Issued 
without  an  adequate  study  of  the  need  for 
such  a  drastic  reduction  or  identification  of 
other  units  to  be  cut  from  the  force  struc- 
ture, both  actions  apparently  in  violation  of 
previous  congressional  mandates    and 

Whereas,  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
in  subsequent  actions  voted  to  Increase  the 
■I2e  Of  the  active  Category  A  Army  Reserve 
force  End  not  decrease  It.  and 

Whereas,  by  InternaUonal  law  and  treaty 
the  Department  of  the  Armv  has  a  require- 
ment to  discharge  obligations  and  functions 
Of  Civil  Affairs,  the  elimination  of  which  In 
no  way  would  relieve  the  Army  from  Its  m- 
creaalng  responslbuitles  in  this  sensitive  area 
and 

Whereas  the  total  elimination  of  CA  USAR 
troop  units  from  the  Army  Reserve  force 
structure  would  make  It  virtually  impossible 
for  the  Army  to  carry  out  Its  CA  mission  In 
event  of  contingencies  abroad  or  at  home 
there  being  no  alternative  Active  Army  re- 
source available  for  such  missions 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved '  that  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  urges  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  au- 
thorize an  increase,  not  a  decrease  "in"  the 
Category  A  strength  of  the  Army  Reserve  and 
Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  not  Implement  his  plan  to  eliminate 
Civil  Affairs  from  the  Army  Reserve  with- 
out prior  approval  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  swtes  and  a  thorough  study  of  the 
Implications  of  Army  Reserve  strength  levels. 
nsoLtmoM  KO.  n:  couhano 'M/uiACEHcrrr 
OF  Aavrv  xzsnvE  bt  ««>it  acaiavisTS 
Whereas,  the  Total  Pore*  Policy  now  places 
Increased  reliance  on  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents, and 
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Whereas,  the  Reserve  command  of  the 
USAR  now  stops  at  the  Army  Readiness  Re- 
gions or  XJS.  Force  Comnumd  (POBSCOM) 
level,  and 

Whereas,  the  Chief,  Army  Reserve,  should 
control  and  be  accountable  for  all  aspects 
relating  to  development  of  readiness  of  the 
USAR. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
that  the  Department  of  the  Army  vest  com- 
mand and  management  of  the  USAR  In  Re- 
serve officers,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  this  VS.  Army 
Reser\'e  chain  of  command  and  management 
be  established  with  a  position  reporting  to 
Chief  of  staff  and  extending  down  through 
all  levels  of  command. 

HESOLUnOM  NO.  15  !  H AVAL  KZSSBVE  COUPONCNT 
TOTAL  rOBCE  POLICY 

Whereas,  the  Implementation  of  the  Total 
Force  Policy  of  the  Active  and  Reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  XJ3.  Navy  has  heretofore 
evolved  without  Integration  of  Naval  Reserve 
Personnel  considerations  based  upon  the 
Program  Planning  Guidance  Memorandum 
( Warplan ) .  and 

Whereas,  the  lact  of  such  integration 
causes  severe  difficulties  In  translation  of  the 
policy  Into  meaningful  programming  and 
planning  of  mixed  forces,  and 

Wliereas.  the  lack  of  such  Integration  falls 
to  exploit  economic  advantages  inherent  In 
the  Na\-al  Reserve  program  through  inclusion 
of  NavaL,Reserve  considerations  based  upon 
the  scenarios  established  by  the  Program- 
ming Planning  and  Guidance  Memorandum 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Now,  therefore  be  u  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  urges  the  Secretary  of  Navy  to  act 
with  all  possible  dispatch  In  Implementing 
the  Total  Force  Policy  through  Integration 
of  Naval  Reserve  Component  Personnel  Into 
the  Program  Planning  Guidance  Memoran- 
dum (War-plan)  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

aE30t.TJTI0N    NO.    IS!    NAVAL    HESCBVE 
OPOtATDVG  TEMPO 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve 
has  been  subjected  to  a  reduction  In  operat- 
ing tempo,  which  Is  disproportionate  to  that 
of  the  other  Reserve  forces,  to  the  detriment 
of  readiness  training,  and 

Whereas,  the  policy  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  greater  reliance  on  He- 
-wrve  forces  dictates  a  need  for  a  higher  state 
of  readiness. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resoU-ed  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  urges  the  Congress  to  authorize  the 
fuel  and  appropriate  the  funds  required  to 
support  not  less  than  twenty-one  steaming 
days  per  quarter  for  each  Naval  Reserve  ship 
for  Naval  Reserve  training  and  not  less  than 
248.000  flying  hours  to  support  the  Naval  Air 
Reserve  fdurlnp  Fiscal  Tear  1976)  so  that 
the  readiness  of  those  forces  can  be  main- 
tained at  a  state  which  will  allow  the  Naval 
Reserve  to  fulflU  Its  responsibilities  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States. 
RSsoLirriuN  no.  i?:   civil  sebvice  aEPLACcra 

THAJNINC    AND    ADMtNISTaATIOK    OF    RESEBVES 

(TAK) 

Whereaa.  enlisted  Naval  Reserve  TAR  bU- 
leta  are  being  deleted,  and  civilian  billets 
are  being  designated  in  lieu  thereof,  and 

Whereas,  in  a  number  of  Instances  these 
newly  designated  civilian  bUleu  are  not  be- 
ing properly  funded,  and 

Whereas,  If  civilians  are  utUlzed  in  these 
blUeta,  they  are  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  work  the  necessary  extra  hours  to  support 
the  requirements  of  the  Naval  Reserve  with- 
out overtime  pay,  and 

Whereaa,  If  civilians  flU  these  blUets.  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  perform  the  additional 
mUltary  duties  that  Navy  personnel  must 
perform,  and 


Whereas,  It  Is  extremely  desirous  to  rotate 
enlisted  TAR  personnel  between  shore  and 
sea  billets,  thus  enhancing  their  training  and 
operational  expertise  on  both  ends  of  the 
assignments. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
requests  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  en- 
listed TAR  billets  previously  clvUlanlsed  be 
restored  and  filled  by  TARs  and  that  no 
further  clvUlanlzatlon  of  enlisted  TAR  bil- 
lets be  effected,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States  de- 
plores the  cIvUlanlzatlon  of  military  Reserve 
slots  as  a  deterioration  In  the  mobilization 
readiness  of  our  armed  forces  In  time  of 
emergency. 

RESOLUTION   NO.   18:    NATIONAL  NAVAL  MUSEUM 
IN   CHARLESTON,   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina  has  created  the  Patriot's  Point  De- 
velopment Authority  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  national  naval  museum,  and 

Whereas,  this  national  naval  museum  will 
comprise  a  carrier  as  well  as  many  other  types 
of  ships,  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  no  museum  of  the  size 
and  composition  being  planned  that  is  ca- 
pable of  preserving  and  sustaining  the  naval 
and  maritime  heritage  of  our  country,  and 

Whereas,  this  museum  will  permit  young 
Americans  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  achievements  and  sacrtflees  of  their  fore- 
fathers and  thus  help  to  rekindle  In  them 
pride  and  patriotism,  thus  supporting  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Naval  Reserve,  and 

Whereas,  this  museum  will  be  In  opera- 
tion by  our  nation's  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary. 

Now.  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States  that 
It  supports  the  concept  of  the  Patriot's  Point 
National  Naval  Museum  In  Charleston,  South 
Carolina. 

RESOLUTION  NO.   19;    SUPPORT  OF  MtLtTART  AIR- 
LIFT  COMMAND   RESERVE   ASSOCIATES   tTNITS 

Whereas,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  entered 
Into  the  Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC) 
Associate  Unit  Program  upon  Its  Inception 
in  1967  and  has  worked  diligently  and  with 
Ingenuity  to  prove  the  merit  of  the  concept, 
and 

Whereas,  a  Reserve  Associate  Unit  has  tieen 
designated,  collocated,  manned  and  trained 
to  augment  each  of  MAC'S  C-141.  C-S.  and 
C-9  Active  Force  Units,  and 

Whereas,  these  Reserve  Associate  Units 
provide  aircrew,  support  and  maintenance 
augmentation  eqtial  to  38  percent  of  the 
MAC  world-wide  capability,  and 

WTiereaa,  MAC  considers  this  concept  to  be 
the  most  effective  means  of  providing  for 
expanded  aircraft  utUItlzatlon  requirements 
for  strategic  airlift  during  peak  demands  of 
situations  involving  activation  of  forces  or 
reacting  to  contingency  operations,  and 

Whereas,  collocation  of  Associate  Units 
with  Active  Force  Units  provides  MAC  the  op- 
erational control  of  the  strategic  airlift  fleet 
and  the  centralized  crew  scheduling  and 
maintenance  effort  which  Is  deemed  essential 
for  enhancing  aircraft  utilization  during 
such  emergencies,  and 

Whereas,  such  collocation  provides  for 
cost-effective  utilization  of  sophisticated  and 
expensive  facilities,  tools  and  supply  stocks. 

Now  therefore  l>e  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
currently  supports  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand fMAC)/Alr  Force  Reserve  Associate 
concept  and  recommends  continuation  at 
this  program,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  If  any  of  the 
MAC  fleet  is  reallocated  to  another  com- 
ponent, immediate  action  be  Initiated  to  pro- 
vide comparable  unit  equipment  for  all 
presently  formed  MAC-galned  Air  Force  Re- 
serve Units. 
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BESOLUTION  NO.  20 :   AIRCREW  STATUS  AND 
FLIGHT  PAT,  AF  FLIGHT  NURSES 

Whereas,  the  Air  Force  flight  nurse  as  a 
non-rated  officer  crewmember  has  sole  med- 
ical responsibility  during  flight  of  as  many  as 
eighty  patients,  and  In  most  Instances  has 
the  full  responsibility  for  making  crucial  de- 
cisions regarding  changes  in  patients"  con- 
ditions. Including  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  changes  in  health  status,  and  works  close- 
ly with  the  aircraft  commander  in  formula- 
tion of  decisions  affecting  patient  safety  and 
welfare,  and 

Whereaa,  the  Aviation  Career  Incentive 
Act  of  1974  indicate  that  aviation  career  In- 
centive pay  Is  not  authorized  for  non-rated 
officer  crewinembers.  and 

Whereas.  non-rated  officers  ( flight 
nurses)  presently  on  orders  as  crewmembers 
have  been  changed  to  non-crew  status  (this 
has  resulted  In  these  personnel  being  paid 
hazardous  duty  Incentive  pay  instead  of 
flight  pay  cH^ective  l  June  1974.  a  reduction 
for  the  same  duty  to  roughly  50  percent), 
and 

Whereas,  flight  surgeons  continue  as 
designated  crewmembers.  receiving  flight  pay 
for  their  medical  responsibilities,  and 

Whereas,  the  Identfl  cation  of  flight 
nurses  as  noncrewmembers  will  result  in: 

a  a  significant  pay  reduction  to  these  high- 
ly trained  and  vitally  needed  personnel, 

b.  exclusion  of  the  fUght  nurse  from  con- 
sideration for  quarters,  crew  rest  and  crew 
transportation  on  aeromedlcal  evacuation 
missions. 

c,  serious  problenis  In  retention  and  re- 
cruiting 111  the  tactical  and  strategic  aero- 
medlcal units,  and 

d  Innumerable  problems  In  etaiidardlza- 
tion.  training  and  qualification  of  nurses  as 
flight  nurses:    Now,   therefore,   be   it 

Resolved,  That  the  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  seek  an  Im- 
mediate change  to  APM  35-13  to  identify 
flight  nurses  as  crewmembers:  and  Be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  appropriate  steps  be  taken 
to  secure  an  Interpretation  of  the  Intent  of. 
or  a  legislative  amendment  to,  the  Aviation 
Career  Incentive  Act  to  provide  that  flight 
nurses  shall  be  entitled  to  aviation  Incentive 
pay  (flight  pay)  while  engaged  In  Sight 
duties. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  21 :  AUTHORIZE  PROFE3SION- 
ALLT  QUALIFIED  OFFIC&SS  TO  SERVE  AS  COM- 
M.\NDERS   OF  AF  FLTING   OmTS 

Whereas.  Section  8577  of  "Htle  JO.  U.S. 
Code,  reads.  "Plying  units  shall  be  com- 
manded by  commissioned  officers  of  the  Air 
Force  who  have  received  aeronautical  ratings 
as  pilots  of  service  types  of  aircraft,"  and 

Whereas,  the  Title  10,  U.S.  Code,  prescribes 
the  maximum  utilization  of  human  resources 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  and 

Whereas,  the  policy  of  the  Air  Force  Is  to 
offer  equal  opportunity  for  all  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and 

Whereas,  under  Section  8677.  Title  10.  U.S 
Code,  the  Air  Force  is  not  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Its  full  officer  management  and 
executive  potential. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
.serve  Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
endorses  the  current  DOD  Legislative  Pro- 
gram No,  93-91  and  encourages  congressional 
action  to  amend  Section  8677  of  Title  10  of 
the  U.S.  Code  to  provide  that  flying  units  be 
commanded  by  apprppriate  rated  personnel, 

RESOLUTION    NO.    22:    NON-RATED   AZR-CREW 


Whereas,  non-rated  officer  crewmembers 
work  closely  with  the  aircraft  commander 
in  formulation  of  decisions  affecting  aerial 
operations,  and 

Whereas,  the  Aviation  Career  Incentive  Act 
of  1974  Indicates  that  aviation  career  incen- 
tive pay  is  not  authorized  for  non-rated  of- 
ficer crewmembers,  and 


Whereas,  certain  non-rated  officers  pres- 
ently on  orders  as  crewmembers  have  been 
changed  to  n  on -crewmember  status  (this  has 
resulted  in  these  personnel  being  paid  haz- 
ardous duty  Incentive  pay  Instead  of  flight 
pay  effective  1  June  1974,  a  reduction  lor  the 
same  duty  of  rouglily  50  percent). 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  seeks  an  immediate  change  to  AFM 
36-13  to  Identify  non-rated  aircrew  officer 
memt>ers  so  they  can  be  paid  as  a  fully 
qualified  officer  crevtinember. 

RESOLtmON     NO.     23 :     BETTER     IH-ILIZAXION     OF 
LOWER  ELE&tENT  AIR  FORCE  OESER^-E  OFFICERS 

Whereas,  the  nonaffiliated  (NARS)  and 
Category  D  officers  desire  to  participate 
more  effectively. 

Whereas,  the  Category  A  Ready  Reserve 
units  require  a  potential  pool  of  trained 
officers  as  replacements. 

Whereas,  the  attachment  for  points  only 
of  these  officers  to  Category  A  units  will  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Air  Force  and 
Without  any  additional  cost  to  the  Air  Force. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  tlae  He- 
serve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  coordinate  with  AFRES/AFRE  to  Im- 
plement the  necessary  authority  to  author- 
use  and  encourage  Category  D  and  nonaffili- 
ated Reserve  officers  to  be  attached  for 
points  only  to  Category  A  units. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    a*:    JUNIOR    OFFICERS 
WORKSHOP 

Whereas.  It  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
of  the  United  States  to  encourage  Junior 
officers  to  participate  m  department  and 
national  level  ROA  activities  in  order  to 
promote  a  continuing  program  to  develop 
the  necessary  leadership  potentials  and 
more  complete  understanding  of  the  ROA 
program,  and 

Whereas,  historically.  Junior  officer  at- 
tendance and  Involvement  has  been  limited 
due  to  various  factors  such  as  economic 
and  geographic. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  that  each  department  be  strongly 
urged  to  select,  from  among  those  nomi- 
nated by  its  chapters,  outstanding  officers 
below  grade  0-4  to  be  sent  to  each  national 
meeting  and  that  the  registration  and  other 
expenses  of  these  officers  be  subsidlEed  by 
the  sponsoring  department,  and 

Be  it  further  reeolved  that  the  Junior 
Officer  Affairs  Committee  at  each  national 
meeting,  through  senior  advisors  and  a 
scheduled  workshop  program.  Inform  these 
Junior  officers  of  the  purposes,  advantages 
and  mechanisms  of  ROA  membership  and 
participation. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  25  :   ARMY   RESERVE  RECRUTTtNG 

Whereas,  the  Congress  has  authorized  the 
Army  Reserve  to  attain  a  strength  of  260.- 
000  In  its  Troop  Program  Units,  and 

Whereas,  the  Total  Force  Policy,  as  enun- 
ciated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  decrees 
that  the  military  establishment  of  our  na- 
tion now  places  Increased  reliance  on  the 
Reserve  components,  and 

Whereas,  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
of  the  United  States  has  placed  "National 
Security"  as  Its  principal  credo  and  motiva- 
tion, and 

Whereas,  the  Chief.  Army  Reserve,  has 
asked  for  the  active  support  of  the  Army 
members  of  ROA  in  a  meaningful  recruit- 
ing effort  to  enlist  new  Anny  ReserrtHs  In 
order  to  help  bring  the  Troop  Program  Units 
up  to  authorized  strength. 
"Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  He- 
serve  Officers  As&oclatloa  of  the  United 
States  that  each  Army  member  of  the  ROA 
will  fully  support  a  meaningful  recruiting 
program  by  ROA  to  enlist  new  Army  Reserv- 
ists by   contacting  one  prospective   recruit 


and  explaining  the  beneflt«  of  participation 
in  the  Reserve  program. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  28 ;  REGIONAL  ROA  CONFERENCES 

Whereas,  a  large  number  of  oOlcera  of  tli« 
Reserve  forces  cannot  attend  National  BOA 
Conferences,  and 

WhereaJi.  the  Reserve  forces  liave  increased 
In  Importance  in  national  contingency  plan- 
ning, and 

Whereas,  a  great  need  exists  for  younger 
officers  to  meet  in  their  areas  with  BOA  and 
Reserve  officials  to  raise  questloos.  express 
ideas  and  receive  Information  and  ffuldanoe 
and 

Whereas,  ROA  has  the  expertise  and  capa- 
bUlty  to  sponsor  regional  meetings. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Re- 
serve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  that  a  feasibility  study  be  Instituted 
by  National  Headquartera,  ROA.  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  it  is  loglstlcally  poasl- 
ble  to  undertake  Regional  Annual  ROA  In- 
formational Conferences  throughout  the 
country,  and  to  report  Its  flndlnga  in  this  re- 
gard to  the  next  Annual  Mid- Winter  Confer- 
ence at  Washington.  DC. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  27  :   StJRVtY  OF  STATE  BENEPRa 
FOR   RESERVISTS 

Whereas,  there  are  numerous  statutea  in 
the  various  states  that  provide  certain  bene- 
fits to  members  of  the  Reserv-e  forces,  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  very  difficult  for  each  BOA 
department  to  research  these  various  bene- 
fits, and 

Whereas,  comparability  of  these  benefits 
between  the  states  is  desirable  for  the  He- 
serve  forces. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Headquarters  of  ROA  make  Inquiry 
as  to  the  current  avaJablllty  of  information 
in  regard  to  benefits  offered  by  the  various 
states  to  active  and  retired  Reservists  and  If 
feasible  to  do  so,  that  this  laformatiou  be 
disseminated  to  the  various  HOA  depart- 
ments. 

RESOLimON    NO.    28:    ELECTION    OF 
HONOEART   LIFE    MEMBERS 

Whereas,  the  following  citizens  have 
shown  extraordinary  interest  m  matters  of 
national  security,  and 

Whereas,  they  have  made  meaningful  aud 
effective  contributions  toward  insurtne  the 
safety  of  this  country. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  Dr  Dan 
Callahan,  Bear  Admiral  Jeremiah  Denton, 
Ueutenant  General  Ira  Eaker.  Marjorle  Holt 
M.C..  Mike  a«juisfleld.  U.S.3..  be  elected  Hon- 
orary Life  *4embers  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association  of  the  United  States  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  A-3.  Section  l(e).  of  the 
ROA  Constitution. 

RESOLUTION   NO.  29:    IN  EUtOCT  OP  JOHN  LANG 

Whereas,  on  the  a7th  of  June  1974  the  Lord 
chose  to  terminate  the  career  of  Major  Gen- 
eral John  A.  Lang,  Jr..  USAFR.  and 

Whereas,  thus  ended  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  Ood  and  country,  and 

Whereas,  John  Lang  dlstinguiahed  him- 
self In  both  his  civilian  and  his  mllltarv 
career,  and 

Whereas.  John  Lang's  selflessness,  gen- 
erosity and  love  of  fellow  man  gained  him  a 
host  of  friends  and  admirers  beyond 
number,  and 

Whereas.  John  Lang  leaves  behind  his 
beloved  wife  Catherine  and  four  chUdren 
John.  Richard.  Laura  and  Martha. 

Now    therefore    be    It    resolved    that    the 
Reserve   Officers  Association   of   the  United 
States  eulogizes  the  life,  work  and  charac- 
ter  of   Major   General    John    a    Lang,    Jr 
USAPR. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  on  behalf  of 
all  its  members,  this  Association  extends 
the  deepest  sympathy  to  John  Lang's 
widow  and  children  on  the  loss  of  their 
beloved   husband   and   father. 
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arsoLcnoN  no.  3o:  expulsion  of  appbecu- 

TZOH  TO  BmXfl.  CDC.  THOSCU  H.  KSCG 

Wher«i5,  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  H.  King  has 
glreu  Of  himself  unstlntlngly  for  maoy  year^ 
fcr  the  betterment  and  good  of  ROA.  and 

Whereas  such  giving  has  at  times  ap- 
proached being  his  principal  occupation,  and 

Whereas,  General  King  has  been  con- 
sidered the  unofficial  "'pro  bono"  house 
counsel  for  Headquarters,  and 

Whereas,  most  recently  be  undertook  the 
representation  of  the  Reserve  Officers  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  amicus  curiae  (friend  of  the 
court)  brief  on  behalf  of  all  congressmen 
holding  Reserve  commissions,  and 

Whereas,  In  the  current  court  term  the 
Supreme  Court  has  determined  that  the 
parties  seeking  to  deny  to  congressmen  the 
r:ght  to  continue  their  Reserve  affiliation 
have  no  standing  to  assert  such  a  claim, 
thereby  preserving  this  right  In  congress- 
men, 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  publicly  recognizes  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas 
H.  King's  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try's military  Reserves. 


MATERNITY    BENEFITS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  July  18, 
1974.  I  introduced  S.  3781,  to  provide 
maternity  benefits  to  wives  of  certain 
former  members  of  the  imlformed  serv- 
ices and  to  certain  former  female  mem- 
bers. 

I  have  received  from  Mr.  Francis  W. 
Stover  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
an  endorsement  of  this  measure. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  will  talie  early  and  fav- 
orable action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  VFW 
letter  be  printed  In  the  Rkobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  f  ollotrs : 

Vr^UlSS  op  FoBsicrf  Waxs, 
WosMnjlon,  DC,  July  21, 1974. 
Hon.  J.  Glenn  Be&i.l,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dub  SEXAToa  Beali.;  It  was  with  extreme 
gratification  we  noted  your  Introduction  of 
S.  3781— to  amend  Chapter  55  ot  Title  10, 
tTnlted  States  Code,  to  provide  maternity 
beaeais  to  wives  of  certain  former  members 
of  the  I/nlformed  Services  and  to  certain 
former  female  members. 

Inasmuch  as  your  BUI  fulfills  a  mandate 
from  our  last  National  Convention  In  the 
form  of  Resolution  No.  741  (copy  enclosed), 
rest  assured,  you  have  the  lull  support  of  the 
1,8  million  members  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  and  the  more 
than  500.000  members  of  our  Ladles  AuxUlary 
In  this  legislation. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  will  be  working 
i*ith  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for 
eiirly  consideration  and  passage  of  this  much 
needed  remedial  legislation. 

With  best  wishes  and  kind  personal  re- 
gards. 1  am 

Sincerely. 

PkAKCia  W.  Stoteb, 

Director, 
flattoncl  Vegiahitive  Service. 


THE  PCC'S  FAIRNESS  REPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  on 
June  27  adcHited  and  ou  July  12  released 
a  "fairness  report"  reafDrming  its  fair- 
ness doctrine  that  controls  broadcast 
news  programing. 


Three  years  ago,  in  June  1971.  the  FCC 
began  a  re-examlnatlon  of  the  fairness 
doctrine.  The  commission  bad  not  looked 
at  it  comprehensively  since  Its  principles 
were  set  forth  in  1949. 

A  press  release  from  the  FCC  issued 
July  3  began  this  way : 

In  an  action  stressing  the  need  for  the 
fairness  doctrine,  the  Commission  has  re- 
affirmed its  position  that  "strict  adherence" 
to  the  doctrine  la  the  "single  roost  Important 
requirement  of  operation  In  the  public  In- 
terest" and  an  absolute  necessity  "for  grant 
of  a  renewal  of  Ucense." 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind,  as  I 
continue  a  series  of  speeches  against  the 
fairness  doctrine  begun  on  July  15,  that 
the  so-called  fairness  doctrine  violates 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. I  say  that  knowing  full  well  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  on  several  oc- 
casions upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
the  doctrine. 

Any  restriction  on  the  news  fimction 
of  broadcasting  is  an  abridgment  of  the 
free  press.  And,  as  we  all  know,  the  first 
amendment  prohibits  Congress  from 
abridging— that  Is.  diminishing— the 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  freedom  of 
the  press. 

The  licensing  of  broadcasting  is  an 
abridgment.  When  licensing  is  predi- 
cated on  that  which  is  broadcast,  that,  I 
believe,  is  manifestly  a  dlmlnuation  of 
those  freedoms. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  Intend  to  begin 
a  page-by-page  examination  of  the  FCC's 
new  fairness  report  to  show  rationally 
how  it  abrogates  the  Intent  of  the  first 
amendment. 

But  first,  I  want  to  cite  a  quotation 
from  a  1919  opinion  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  a  quotation  that  was  used  on 
this  floor  against  my  position  the  other 
day: 

When  men  have  realised  that  time  has 
upset  many  fighting  faiths,  they  may  come  to 
believe  even  more  than  they  believe  the  very 
foundations  of  their  own  conduct  that  the 
ultimate  good  desired  Is  better  reached  by 
free  trade  In  ideas — that  the  best  test  of 
truth  Is  the  power  of  thought  to  get  Itself 
accepted  In  the  competition  of  the  market, 
and  that  truth  Is  the  only  ground  upon 
which  their  wishes  safely  can  be  earned  out. 
That  at  any  rate  Is  the  theory  of  our  Con- 
stitution. It  Is  an  experiment,  as  all  life  Is 
an  experiment 

On  the  face  of  it.  that  quotation  from 
the  great  American  jurist  stands  on  its 
own.  It  cries  out  for  support  of  the  free 
exchange  of  ideas.  It  is  an  eloquent  and 
cogent  defense  of  the  first  amendment. 

But  can  it  truly  stand  alone?  What  is 
Its  context? 

The  quotation  can  be  found  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  proceedings  in  Abrams 
against  United  States  in  which  the  Court 
upheld  a  conviction  under  the  Espionage 
Act.  The  defendant  was  charged  with 
distributing  circulars  promoting  resist- 
ance to  U.6.  participation  In  World  War 
I  and  with  advocating  strikes  In  muni- 
tions factories.  The  majority  decision  did 
not  consider  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Espionage  Act. 

And  Mr.  Justice  Holmes? 

He  dissented.  The  quotation  is  from  his 
dissent  in  that  case.  He  was  not  afraid 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  Ce  press. 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  knew  how  truth 
evolves  in  a  democracy.  He  Icnew  it  was 


not  produced  by  government  flat.  He 
knew  that  truth  was  not  a  commodity 
stored  in  governmental  agencies  and 
handed  down  like  wisdom  from  Olympus. 

I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  if 
he  lived  now,  would  be  afraid  of  free 
broadcasting. 

The  FCC  views  it  differenUy,  To  be 
honest,  one  does  have  to  admit  that  the 
FCC  is  doing  only  what  the  Congress 
told  It  to  do.  And— although  I  have 
changed  my  position — I  did  Indeed  have 
a  part  in  doing  that. 

Yet,  it  seems  that  the  FCC  goes  over- 
board In  Its  ardor. 

Mr.  President.  I WUI  refer  from  time  to 
time  to  numbered  paragraphs  in  the 
FCC's  new  fairness  report,  which  was  in- 
serted In  the  Record  July  15  beginning 
on  page  23209.  I  point  this  out  so  as  to 
avoid  lengthy  quotations  in  this  speech. 

In  paragraph  1  of  its  latest  fairness 
report,  the  Commission  says  it  had  two 
fundamental  considerations  In  reexam- 
ining the  fairness  doctrine.  One  consid- 
eration Is  maintenance  and  growth  of  a 
broadcast  system  compatible  with  the 
public  interest.  That  Is  based  on  the  other 
consideration,  which  the  FCC  phrases 
this  way: 

First.  In  view  of  the  profound,  unques- 
tioned national  commitment  embodied  in  the 
First  Amendment,  our  goal  In  this  area  must 
be  to  foster  "uninhibited,  robust,  wide-open" 
debate  on  public  Issues."  (The  commission  Is 
quoting  the  1964  case  of  New  Tork  Times 
Co.  V.  Sullivan,  the  famous  decision  that 
says.  In  eHect,  It  Is  pretty  hard  to  libel  a 
politician.) 

Ironic,  Is  It  not,  that  the  "unquestioned 
national  commitment"  to  iminhlblted. 
robust  and  wide-open  debate  when  it 
comes  to  radio  and  television  is  limited 
by  the  fairness  doctrine? 

Does  the  fairness  doctrine  limit  broad- 
casters? 

I  received  a  letter  the  other  day  from  a 
broadcaster  in  Oregon  which  shows  the 
problem.  Here  Is  what  he  had  to  say,  I 
will  quote  all  but  the  last  sentence— a 
personal  reference — of  his  letter,  because 
he  ties  In  the  lack  of  freedom  of  broad- 
cast journalists  to  newspapers  and  eco- 
nomic factors. 

We  were  pleased  to  read  of  your  comments 
on  the  Senate  Floor  regarding  First  Amend- 
ment protection  for  broadcasting. 

Fact :  During  the  past  few  years,  the  num- 
ber of  print  media  has  been  ijreatly  reduced 
and  Increasing  paper  costs  will  reduce  'he 
numtjer  even  more.  When  print  Is  gone,  who 
win  carry  the  word? 

In  our  market  there  are  six  broadcast  prop- 
erties and  one  print.  Only  the  print  can  op- 
erate In  an  uninhibited  fashion  and  we  must 
shy  from  many  gut  Issues  because  we  have 
no  desire  to  rock-the-boat  with  the  agency 
who  controls  our  life's  breath. 

We  have  been  forcad  to  temper  our  oom- 
mentfl  in  the  face  of  threatened  hearings 
which,  even  If  we  had  won,  would  have 
broken  us  through  our  bank  account. 

We  have  no  "Ford  Foundation"  to  under, 
write  our  defense  to  meet  the  underwritten 
challenges  of  our  antagonists.  To  set  aside 
sufficient  capital  to  meet  these  challenges 
would  seriously  debilitate  our  service  to  our 
community.  We  must  always  restrain  our 
actions  to  stay  within  the  safety  of  a  no- 
hearing  format.  That  is  program  control. 

We  cannol7  Investigate  .  .  .  and  although 
encouraged  to  editorialize,  we  wui  Blwa.vs 
antagonliee  one  side  or  the  other,  and  the 
offended  party  Immediately  threatens  actton. 
We  have  been  repeatedly  threatened  In  this 
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manner,  even  to  the  extent  of  "boycotting" 
that  cost  us  thousands  of  doUars.  We  have 
learned  our  lessons  of  moderation  the  hard 
way. 

Everytime  a  print  media  goes  out  of  busi- 
ness, the  First  Amendment  dies  a  little,  and 
will  continue  to  die  untU  broadcasting  Is  al- 
lowed to  replace  them  In  the  Fourth  Estate. 

If  not  available  elsewhere,  we  have  ample 
documentation  of  these  statements  avail- 
able here. 

I  cite  this  letter  to  show  that  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  presents  real  problems  to 
the  broadcasters.  But  my  Interest  In  re- 
pealing the  fairness  doctrine  is  not  to 
carry  wat«r  for  broadcasters,  many  of 
whom  have  very  profitable  businesses. 
My  Interest  is  In  seeing  that  the  citizens 
of  our  country  have  the  full  protection  of 
the  first  amendment. 

Television  and  radio  are  the  popular 
media.  According  to  Elmer  W.  Lower, 
president  of  ABC  News,  78  million  peo- 
ple watch  evening  TV  news  In  a  week. 
Put  another  way,  he  said: 

Nearly  seventy  percent  of  the  total  public 
will  look  first  to  television  for  most  of  the 
news  about  wliat's  going  on  In  the  world. 

Whether  newspapers  will  be  able  to 
solve  their  technological  and  economic 
problems  I  cannot  say,  although  it  does 
seem  likely  American  ingenuity  will  do 
so.  Nevertheless,  the  American  public 
needs  truly  free  broadcasting  for  its  own 
search  for  the  truth  through  the  compe- 
tition of  the  market,  as  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  said. 

In  paragraph  3  of  its  fairness  report, 
the  FCC  quotes  the  basic  premises  of  the 
fairness  doctrine  as  enunciated  by  the 
Commission  in  1949  in  its  Report  on  Edi- 
torializing. The  1949  report  says: 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  one  of  the  most  vital 
questions  of  mass  communication  in  a  de- 
mocracy Is  the  development  of  an  Informed 
public  opinion  through  the  public  dissem- 
ination of  news  and  Ideas  concerning  the 
vital  public  Issues  of  the  day. 

The  section  quoted  by  the  FCC  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  commission  has  "rec- 
ognized the  necessity  for  licensees  to 
devote  a  reasonable  percentage  of  their 
broadcast  time"  to  those  purposes. 

In  paragraph  4  the  FCC  notes  the  very 
problem  I  am  talking  about  when  it 
says: 

At  first  appearance,  this  affirmative  use 
of  government  power  to  expand  broadcast 
debate  would  seem  to  raise  a  striking  para- 
dox, for  freedom  of  speech  has  traditionally 
Implied  aa  absence  of  governmental  super- 
vision or  control.  Throughout  most  of  our 
history,  the  principal  function  of  the  First 
Ami^dment  has  been  to  protect  the  free 
marlutplace  of  Ideas  by  precluding  govern- 
mental Intrusion. 

The  FCC  goes  on  to  say  that  evolution 
of  the  mass  media  technologically  and 
In  "concentration  of  control"  has  led  to 
a  different  approach  to  the  first  amend- 
ment. The  FCC  report  continues: 

This  approach — an  affirmative  one — rec- 
ognizes the  responslbuity  of  government  In 
mainuining  and  enhancing  a  system  of  free- 
dom of  expression. 

The  FCC  Itself  sees  the  paradox- 
freedom  without  freedom.  But  then  It 
just  lets  the  paradox  he  there.  It  pre- 
sents no  really  hard,  reasoned  point  to 
back  its  self -contradictory  argument 

I  maintain  this: 


The  first  amendment  logically  is  nega- 
tive, a  prohibition.  It  says  Congress  shall 
pass  no  laws  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion— it  shall  not  abridge  or 
diminish  free  speech  or  a  free  press. 

The  first  amendment  tells  Congress  to 
keep  its  hands  off  of  these  freedoms.  To 
do  nothing. 

Now  how  can  that  mandate  be  made 
hito  a  "system  of  free  expression"?  How 
can  something  prohibited  be  systema- 
tized, be  arranged  methodically? 

How  can  there  be  a  "different  ap- 
proach" to  No? 

How  can  one  enhance  "no  law  "? 

One  cannot  take  nothing  and  make 
more  nothing. 

How  can  freedom  be  maintained  by 
putting  conditions  on  freedom? 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  of  the  famous 
dictum  about  shouting  "flr«!"  in  a 
crowded  theater:  and  of  the  necessity  of 
libel  and  slander  laws. 

But  the  FCC  does  not  really  back  up 
Us  argument.  It  states  it  almost  baldly. 

It  docs  give  a  citation  in  paragraph  4 
of  one  T.  Emerson  and  his  chapter  XVII 
of  "The  System  of  Freedom  of  Expres- 
sion." And  in  paragraph  5  It  cites  a  1945 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  Associated 
Press  against  United  States.  That  deci- 
sion said: 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  however  if  the 
grave  concern  for  freedom  of  the  press  which 
prompted  adoption  of  the  First  Amendment 
should  be  read  as  a  command  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  without  power  to  protect  that 
freedom. 

But  then  the  court  In  that  case  went 
Immediately  to  the  point  of  the  case,  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  It  argues 

Surely  a  command  ttiat  the  government 
Itself  shaU  not  Impede  the  free  flow  of  Ideas 
docs  not  afford  non-governmental  combina- 
tions a  refuge  If  they  Impose  restraints  upon 
that  constitutionally  guaranteed  freedom. 

The  FCC  cites  a  case,  regardless  of  its 
own  merits,  that  does  not  deal  directly 
with  a  defense  of  the  "paradox"  It  raises 
In  the  preceding  paragraph. 

The  citation  is  a  nonsequltur.  It  Just 
does  not  follow. 

In  paragraph  6.  the  FCC  goes  into  the 
problem  In  early  broadcasting  of  radio 
stations  operating  on  any  frequency 
without  regard  to  other  stations. 

It  Is  absolutely  clear  that  there  must 
be  regulations  to  keep  one  broadcaster 
from  interferring  with  the  signal  oi  an- 
other. And  that  is  a  proper  role  of  gov- 
ernment. But  that  is  a  technical,  an 
engineering  problem,  which  has  nothing 
to  do  whatsoever  with  programing.  And 
the  fairness  doctrine  is  about  program- 
ing, not  engineering. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject 
In  a  later  speech. 

Paragraph  7  notes  the  establishment 
of  an  effective  system  of  governmental 
licensing  of  broadcasters  in  1927. 

And,  again,  the  FCC  alludes  to  the 
paradox.  It  says: 

It  would  have  been  unthinkable,  of  course, 
for  the  government  to  have  been  In  the  busi- 
ness of  deciding  who  could  publish  newspa- 
pers and  magazines  and  who  could  not. 

To  back  itself  up.  It  quotes  Justice 
Felix  Prankfiu'ter  in  a  1943  case.  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  against  United 
States.    The  Communications  Act,   the 


Court  held,  "does  not  restrict  the  Com- 
mission merely  to  supervision  of  the  traf- 
fic. It  puts  upon  the  Commission  the 
burden  of  det«nnining  the  composition 
of  that  traffic." 

The  FCC  report  notes  that  the  NBC 
case  left  "a  great  many  first  amend- 
ment questions  unanswered." 

The  FCC  attempts  to  answer  these 
questions  in  paragraphs  8  through  13.  It 
relies  to  a  great  extent  on  the  often 
quoted  Bed  Lion  case  in  its  defense. 

Central  to  the  arguments  presented  by 
the  FCC  hi  these  paragraphs  is  the 
scarcity  of  broadcasting  facilities. 

In  paragraph  13  the  FCC  tries  to  argue 
with  one  of  the  legal  voices  raised 
against  the  fairness  doctrine.  It  was  a 
dissent  of  Chief  Judge  Bazelon  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  Circuit  In  Brandy- 
wlne-Maln  Line  Radio,  Inc.  against  FCC. 
That  is  the  case  in  which  WXUR  a 
Media,  Pa.,  station  lost  its  license. 

In  his  dissent.  Judge  Bazelon  points 
out: 

This  will  be  the  Erst  time  that  the  FCC 
has  denied  a  license  renewal  because  of  fair- 
ness doctrine  obligations. 

Others  will  dispute  that,  because  the 
majority  held  that  WXUR  was  taken 
ofr  the  air  because  it  did  not  Uve  up  to 
its  programing  promises  made  to  the 
FCC. 

To  me.  that  is  just  a  different  way  of 
slicing  the  same  sausage. 

The  FCC  fairness  report  quotes  Judge 
Bazelon  as  suggesting  that  the  time  has 
come  for  "the  Commission  to  draw  back 
and  consider  whether  time  and  technol- 
ogy have  so  eroded  the  necessity  for  gov- 
ernmental imposition  of  fairness  obliga- 
tions that  the  doctrine  has  come  to  de- 
feat its  purposes  in  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances." 

In  that  same  paragraph  from  Judge 
Bazelon 's  dissent,  which  the  FCC  did  not 
choose  to  quote,  the  chief  judge  noted 
that  the  FCC  was  restudylng  the  fairness 
doctrine — which  it  now  has  completed— 
to  see  whether  fairness  policies  trul.v 
promote  a  marketplace  of  uninhibited 
wide,  and  robust  debate.  Then  follows  the 
fuU  sentence  from  which  the  FCC  quoted 
Bazelon : 

It  Is  proper  that  this  court  urge  the  Com- 
mission to  reconsider  this  case  Cn  light  of 
Its  fairness  hearings;  that  we  encourage  the 
Commission  to  draw  back  and  consider 
whether  time  and  technology  have  so  eroded 
the  necessity  for  governmental  Impoeltton 
of  fairness  obligations  that  the  doctrine  has 
come  to  defeat  its  purposes  m  a  variety  of 
circumstances;  that  we  ask  whether  an  al- 
ternative does  not  suggest  itself — whether, 
as  wUl  printed  press,  more  freedom  for  the 
Individual  broadcaster  would  enhance,  rather 
than  retard,  the  public's  right  to  a  market- 
place of  Ideas. 

The  POC'a  fairness  report  gloased  over  the 
pertinent  questions  by  the  judge. 

L-nmediately  after  quoting  Chief  Judge 
Bazelon  in  an  Incomplete  fashion,  the 
FCC  quotes  Red  Lion  on  the  scarcity  of 
frequencies.  Then  the  FCC  says: 

The  effectlTe  development  of  an  electronic 
medium  with  an  abundance  of  channels 
(through  the  use  of  cable,  or  otherwise)  la 
slui  very  much  a  thing  of  the  future. 

But  Judge  Bazelon  hit  that  point  head 
on  earUer  In  his  dissent.  He  said: 
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But  R«d  Lion  cannot  be  read  as  the  final 
word  on  scarclt;:  the  cable  ol  technolog; 
of  tl:e  future  was  not  even  mentioned  In  the 
Coun'5  decision- 
Judge  Bazelons  next  paragraph  fol- 
lows with  this  Information,  quoting  a 
1912  book  caned  "The  Wired  Nation." 
Bazelonsaid: 

It  Is  a  fact,  that  with  existing  equipment 
and  teclmotogy  (his  emphasis)  "a  single 
coaxial  (tvl  cable  can  carry  between  28  and 
36  channels  of  telerlsloc,  plus  the  entire 
AM  and  FM  radio  bands  and  a  quantity  ot 
other  non-visual  electronic  signals."  It  Is 
predicted  that  In  [lerhaps  10  years  It  will  be 
possible  to  provide  to  the  television  viewer 
400  channel.s;  that  by  1980  hall  the  nation 
will  be  on  cable  television;  and  that  a  host 
of  educational  and  public  services  will  ac- 
company the  cable  revolution  which  are  sim- 
ple mind-boggling. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Chief  Judge  Bazelon's  entire 
dissent  in  the  Brandywine  case  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  end  of  this 
speech.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
FCC.  after  saying  that  the  effective  de- 
velopment of  cable  is  in  the  future,  gets 
right  back  into  the  paradox  it  faces  In 
trying  to  square  regulation  and  the  first 
amendment.  It  does  that  in  back-to-back 
sentences : 

For  the  present,  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  be  appropriate — or  even  permissible — 
for  a  government  agency  charged  with  the 
allocation  of  the  channels  now  available  to 
Ignore  the  legitimate  First  Amendment  In- 
terests of  the  general  public.  We  recognize, 
however,  that  there  exists  within  the  frame- 
work of  fairness  doctrine  administration  and 
enforcement  the  potential  for  undue  govern- 
mental Interference  In  the  processes  of 
broadcast  journalism,  and  the  concomitant 
diminution  of  the  broadcaster's  and  the  pub- 
lic s  :«-gltlmate  First  Amendment  interests. 

Mr.  President,  the  neitt  section  of  the 
FCC  fairness  report  gives  the  Commis- 
sion's iwsltion  on  why  it  believes  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  does  not  inhibit  broadcast 
journalism.  I  will  deal  with  that  in  my 
next  speech. 

But  in  summary,  so  far.  It  can  be  seen 
that  in  dealing  with  the  so-called  scar- 
city of  broadcast  facilities — the  actual 
basis  for  the  regulation  of  programing— 
the  FCC  ignores  one  Important  point  and 
brushes  off  another. 

The  FCC  ignores  the  fact  that  radio 
and  television  stations  are  more  numer- 
ous than  daily  newspapers.  As  of  the  end 
of  June  1914  there  were  nearly  five  times 
more  radio  and  TV  stations  than  dally 
newspapers.  If  one  wants  to  count  only 
commercial  radio  and  TV  broadcasting 
stations,  dally  new.spapers  are  less  than 
33  percent  as  numerous. 

But  a  more  telling  point :  in  92  of  the 
top  100  TV  markets  In  the  land,  you  will 
find  three  or  more  TV  stations  with  net- 
work affiliations.  In  seven  you  will  find 
only  two  stations,  and  In  only  one  of 
those  markets  is  there  but  a  single  sta- 
tion with  a  network  aCBliation. 

Compare  that  with  what  Chief  Judge 
Bazelon  said  in  his  Brandywine  dissent, 
after  noting  that  nearly  every  American 
city  receives  a  number  of  radio  and  TV 
signals: 


But  out  of  1.40O  newspaper  cities,  there 
are  only  fifteen  left  with  face-to-face  com- 
petition. 

Even  a  more  striking  argument  may  be 
made  against  the  scarcity  of  broadcast 
spectrum  space. 

Consider  only  television  channels.  As 
of  September  1971.  there  were  still  avail- 
able around  the  country  462  commercial 
chatmels — 67  VHF  and  395  UHP  chan- 
nels. In  addition,  there  were  434  noncom- 
mercial channels  available.  Prom  a  dif- 
ferent source,  it  can  be  determined  that 
those  figures  have  not  changed  substan- 
tially In  the  last  3  years.  As  of  June  30. 
only  three  VHF  and  six  UHF  commercial 
channels  have  been  added  to  those  on  the 
air.  And,  another  32  noncommercial  TV 
stations  of  both  types  have  gone  on  the 
air. 

The  number  of  daily  newspapers  has 
remained  virtually  unchanged. 

I  must  admit,  the  question  of  owner- 
ship is  a  little  more  complex.  There  are 
73  commimitles  in  the  United  States  in 
which  one  firm  owns  all  the  local  broad- 
cast and  newspaper  properties. 

Despite  that  fact,  however,  listeners 
and  viewers  have  access  to  more  com- 
petitive voices  than  do  readers  of  daily 
newspapers. 

And.  no  one  is  seriously  ciiallenging  the 
first  amendment  rights  of  newspapers. 

That  brings  me  to  the  point  the  FCC 
brushes  off  in  its  fairness  report:  cable 
TV. 

Its  potential  is  In  the  future.  No  doubt 
about  it.  But  if  even  only  a  quarter  of 
Its  potential  is  met  by  1980,  cable  can 
brliig  scores  of  channels  Into  most  Amer- 
ican homes. 

But  right  now.  in  1974,  It  can  be  seen 
that  the  FCC  has  refused  to  look  at  tht 
facts.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  broadcast 
facilities.  It  bases  its  principal  argument 
for  continuance  of  the  fairness  doctrine 
on  a  false  premise. 

It  need  not  have  done  that.  The  law- 
authorizing  the  fairness  doctrine  Is  broad 
enough  that  the  FCC  could  have  taken 
the  real  world  into  consideration. 

But  it  is  too  much  to  expect  a  govern- 
ment bureaucracy  to  overcome  its  otvn 
inertia. 

That  is  why.  the  fairness  doctrine 
must  go.  It  continues  to  mock  the  first 
amendment. 

Herbert  W.  Hobler.  a  New  Jersey 
broadcaster,  has  made  that  point  well. 
He  says: 

Americans  .  .  .  one  of  your  freedoms  Is 
missing! 

Chief  Judge  Bazelon'a  entire  dissent 
follows: 

ExHiarr  1 

BEAiniTWtNT-MAIN      LXHS      RADIO,      INC.,      AF- 
PaLLAWT,        V.        FEDXaU.       COMVtTIfTCATXONS 

Commission.         Gseatis         Philadslphia 

CotmcxL    or    Cbhschzs    ct    al..    Intik- 

vzHoaa.    No.    11-1181. 

United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit.  Ar^gued  April  10,  1972. 
Decided  Sept.  26,  1972. 

Dissenting  Opinion  Nov.  4,  1913. 

Rehearing  Denied  Dec.  4,  1973. 

Cert,  denied  413  n.8.  923  (1913). 

Appeal  by  broadcast  licensee  from  deci- 
sion of  the  Federal  Commiinlcatlona  Com- 
mlBslon  which  denied  renewal  of  AM-m 
broadcast  license.  The  Court  of  Appeate, 
Tamnii  Circuit  Judge,  held  that  In  view  of 


PCC's  findings  that  AM-FM  broadcast  licen- 
see failed  to  observe  the  fairness  doctrine, 
that  It  violated  the  "personal  attack"  prin- 
ciple and  misrepresented  to  the  Commission 
Its  programming  plans,  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  was  justified  in  refusing 
to  renew  broadcast  license  on  consideration 
of  the  licensee's  total  performance. 

Afilrmed. 

J.  Skelly  wnght.  Circuit  Judge,  concurred 
and  filed  opinion. 

Bazelon,  Chief  Judge,  dissented  and  filed 
opinion.  Wright,  Circuit  Judge,  filed  a  re- 
sponse In  which  Tamm.  Circuit  Judge,  con- 
curred. 

1.  Telecommunications — 435 

The  "fairness  doctrine"  applies  to  all 
broadcast  licensees.  Communications  Act  of 
1834,  i  316,  47  U3.C.A.  i  316. 

2.  Telecommunications — 435 
Areawlde  programming  Is  not  valid  consid- 
eration In  determining  whether  broadcast 
licensee  has  complied  with  the  requirement 
of  the  "fairness  doctrine."  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  I  316,  41  Tja.OA.  I  816. 

3.  Telecommunications — 432 

The  "personal  attack"  principle  was  not 
Intended  to  protect  persons  from  personal 
abuse,  but  rather  was  adopted  so  as  to  en- 
able the  listening  public  to  hear  ezposltloiu 
of  the  various  positions  taken  by  responsibla 
Individuals  and  groups  on  important  dis- 
puted issues  and  fact  that  those  attacked 
often  showed  no  concern  did  not  excuse 
broadcast  licensee  from  violations  of  the  doc- 
trine. Communications  Act  of  1934,  I  316,  47 
va.CJL  t  318. 

4.  Telecommunications — 435 
Purpose  of  the  "fairness   doctrine"  la  to 

assure  that  when  controversial  Issues  of  pul>- 
llc  Importance  are  aired  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision frequencies,  fair  coverage  Is  given  to 
both  sides  of  issues  presented.  Communica- 
tions Act  of   1934.   S316.  41  U.S  C-A.   i  316. 

5.  TelecommuiUcatlona — 436 

The  "fairness  doctrine"  Is  distinct  from 
the  statutory  requirement  that  equal  time 
be  allotted  all  qualified  candidates  for  pub- 
lic office.  Communications  Act  of  1934,  i  316, 
41  VS.OJi.  i316. 

6.  Telecommunications — 436 

The  "fairness  doctrine"  Is  not  subject  to 
formullstlc  application  and  meeting  of  the 
obligations  can  only  be  achieved  by  seeltlng 
out  balance  in  broadcast  coverage.  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934,  i  315,  47  i;.8.0JL 
!316. 

7.  Telecommunications — 435 

The  cornerstone  of  the  "falmeaa  doctrlna" 
Is  good  faith  and  licensee  discretion.  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  i  316.  47  XIS.CJL 
S315. 

8.  Telecommunications — 435 
Under  the  "fairness  doctrine,"  all  that  Is 

required  is  balance:  equal  opportunities,  ex- 
cept as  specifically  provided  for  by  statute, 
are  not  required.  Communications  Act  ot 

1934.  !  315,  47  U.S.CA.  i  315. 

9.  Telecommunications — 435 

The  "equal  opportunities"  requirement  of 
Ttatute  pertaining  to  equal  time  tor  political 
candidates  Is  applicable  only  to  uses  of  sta- 
tion faculties  by  candidates  for  public  office 
and  calls  for  equal  treatment  as  to  the 
amount  of  time  to  be  afforded,  the  nature  of 
the  time  slot.  etc..  and  thus  works  with  vir- 
tually mathematical  precision.  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  i  315,  47  U.S.C.A.  I  315. 
10.  Telecommunications — 436 

The  ultimate  test  of  the  "fairness  doc- 
trine" Is  reasonableness  of  the  broadcast 
licensee's  efforts  to  provide  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  Inform  the  public  on  the  contrast- 
ing viewpoint.  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
i  315.  47  U.SX;.A.  i  315. 
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11.  Telecommunlc&ttons— 435 

The  Srst  consideration  in  determining 
whether  broadcast  licensee  has  observed  the 
"fairness  doctrine"  Is  the  gocd  faith  of  the 
broadcast  licensee.  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  5  315.  47  UJ5.CA.  §  315. 

12.  Telecommunications— -437 
Finding  of  r%deral  Communications  Com* 

mission  that  AM-PM  broadcast  licensee, 
which  had  been  fully  Informed  "Ijy  the  PCC 
at  the  time  It  acquired  its  license  by  transfer 
of  the  obligations  under  both  the  '*falrneas 
doctrine"  and  the  "personal  attaclE"  prin- 
ciple, failed  to  observe  the  "fairness  doc- 
trine" by  presenting  only  one  side  on  issues 
of  controversial  Importance  to  the  public 
was  suoported  by  substantial  evidence  In 
broadcast  license  renewal  proceeding.  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  §;  301  et  seq..  315, 
47  r.S.CA.  5!  301  et  seq..  315. 

13.  Telecommunications— 432 
Whenever  there  Is  an  attack  made  on  a 

person  or  group  during  a  broadcast  in  the 
context  of  a  controversial  issue  of  public  im- 
portance, the  individual  attacked  has  a  right 
to  respond.  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
1315,  47  UB.C^.  9  315. 

14.  Telecommunications — 388 

The  demands  of  public  Interest  are  prime 
considerations  for  the  Federal  Communlca- 
tlohs  Commission  In  granting  broadcasting 
licenses.  reneMng  licenses  and  modifying 
them.  Communications  Act  of  1934,  §!303, 
S03(ri.  307.  307(a.d),  SOOfa).  47  U.S.C.A. 
!J303.  303(r).  307.  307(a.  d),  30e(a). 

15.  Telecommunications — 388 
Ridlo    and    television    station    operation 

must  be  carried  out  in  the  public  Interest. 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  SS303,  303(r), 
307.  307(a.  d).  309(a),  41  V&.CA.  5i  303,  303 
(r),307.  307{a.d).  309(a). 

16.  TeIecommunlcattons~432 

The  Federal  Communication  regulations 
concerning  personal  attack  are  not  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  congress  tonally  conferred 
power  to  assure  that  stations  are  operated 
by  those  whose  possession  of  licenses  serves 
the  public  Interest.  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  !;303.  303(r),  307.  307(a.  d).  309(a). 
47  U.S.C-A.  fS  303,  303(r).  307.  307(a,  d).  309 
(ft). 

17.  Telecommunications — 437 
Substantial  evidence  supported  Andlngs  of 

Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
broadcast  license  renewal  proceeding  that 
Ail-PM  licensee  demonstrated  complete  dis- 
regard for  the  FCC  rules  and  regulations  per- 
taining to  personal  attacks.  Communications 
Act  of  1934.  S  315,  47  U-S.C.A.  S  315. 

18.  Telecommunications — 432 

The  obligation  rests  squarely  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  licensee  to  adhere  to  the  regula- 
tions x>ertalntng  to  personal  attacks  and  the 
licensee  may  not  pass  its  obligations  in  the 
area  to  those  who  purchase  time  from  the 
licensee.  Communications  Act  of  1934,  S  315 
47U.S.C.A.  §316. 

19.  Telecommunications — 432 

Small  staffs  In  no  way  exculpate  broad- 
cast licensees  from  their  afllrmatlve  duties 
under  regulations  pertaining  to  personal  at- 
tack. Communlcu.ions  Act  of  1934,  1 315. 
47US.C.A.  §316. 

20.  TelecoDununlcatlona — 437 
Substantial  evidence  In  broadcast  license 

renewal  proceedings  supported  finding  of 
Federal  Communication  Commission  that 
licensee  did  not  act  In  good  faith  at  time 
It  obtained  Its  broadcast  license  by  transfer 
In  iLs  represenUtlons  of  the  types  of  pro- 
grams to  be  broadcast  over  Its  AM-PM  sta- 
tion. Communications  Act  of  1934.  |316 
47U.S.C.A.  S  316. 

21-  Telecommunications — 397 
Misrepresentations   by    broadcast  licensee 
at  time  it  acqtUred  Its  license  by  transfer 
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concerning  the  nature  of  the  programs  it 
proposed  to  broEUlcast  provided  ample  Jus- 
tification for  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  refuse  to  renew  broadcait 
license.  Communications  Act  of  1934.  I  315, 
U.S.C.A.  !  315. 

22.  Constitutional  Law — 90 
Broadcast  licensee's  rights  under  fbe  First 
Amendment  were  not  violated  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Federal  Communications  CommiE- 
slon  to  renew  the  broadcast  license  where 
the  sanction  was  based  on  continuous  re- 
fusals by  the  licensee  to  meet  its  obligations 
under  the  "fairness  doctrine"  and  under  the 
"personal  attack"  principle.  U.S.C.A.  Const. 
Amend,  l;  Communications  Act  of  1934,  |  316, 
47U3,C.A.  S  307(a.  d). 

23.  Telecommunications — 388 
Question  of  whether  broadcast  licensee  is 

operating  In  the  public  Interest,  the  estab- 
lished standard  for  license  renewal.  Is  deter- 
mined at  the  time  of  renewal  and  at  this 
time  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion must  take  the  licensee's  total  perform- 
ance into  account,  Including  Its  adherence 
to  the  fairness  doctrine.  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  S  307  (a.  d).  47  US.CA.  J  307(ft.  d). 

24.  Telecommunications — 388 

In  determining  whether  to  rene^  broad- 
cast license.  Federal  Conuntm lea t ions  Com- 
mission must  give  prime  consideration  to 
the  effectiveness  of  broadcast  licensee  m  his 
role  as  trustee  for  the  public.  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  S  307(a.  d).  47  TS&.CJi. 
f  307(a.d). 

25.  Telecommunications — 388 

The  policy  of  the  Communications  Act  is 
clear  that  no  person  Is  to  have  anything  in 
the  nature  of  property  right  as  a  result  of 
granting  of  broadcast  license  and  the  chan- 
nels presently  occupied  remain  free  for  new 
assignment  to  another  licensee  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  listening  public;  It  Is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Act  to  protect  a  licensee  against 
competition  but  to  protect  the  public.  Com- 
munications Act  or  1934.  B  307(a,  d).  47 
U.S.C-A.  !307(a,d). 

26.  Telecommunications — 397,  432. 435 
In  view  of  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission's findings  that  AM-FM  broadcast  li- 
censee failed  to  observe  the  'fairness  doc- 
trine", that  It  violated  the  "personal  attack" 
principle  and  misrepresented  to  the  Commis- 
sion Its  programming  plans,  FCC  was  Justi- 
fied in  refusing  to  renew  broadcast  license 
on  consideration  of  the  licensee's  total  per- 
formance. U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend.  1;  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  B  303.  303(r).  307. 
309.  315.  47  U.S.C^.  55  303.  303ir),  307.  309. 
315. 

27.  Telecommunication — 383 
The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
can  only  Inform  and  advise  broadcast  licensee 
as  to  the  law;  it  cannot  coerce  a  licensee  to 
comply.  Communications  Act  of  1934,  f  301 
et  seq..  47  U.S.C.A.  S  301  et  seq. 

Mesixs.  Benedict  P.  Ccttone  and  Eugene  F. 
Mullin.  Washington,  D.C..  with  whom  Mr. 
John  C.  Eldridge.  Washington,  DC.  was  on 
the  brief,  for  appellant. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Marino  Associate  Gen.  Coun- 
sel, P.C.C..  for  appellee.  Messrs.  Richard  E. 
Wiley.  Oen.  Counsel  at  the  time  the  brief 
was  filed.  John  H.  Conlln.  Associate  Oen. 
Counsel  at  the  time  the  brief  was  filed,  and 
Miss  Katrina  Renouf,  Counsel.  FCC.  at  the 
time  the  brief  was  filed,  were  on  the  brief 
for  appellee. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Schattenfleld.  Michael 
Valder  and  David  Tlllotson.  Washington, 
D.C..  were  on  the  brief  for  Intervenors. 

Before  BAZELON.  Chief  Judge,  and 
WRIGHT  and  TAMM.  Circuit  Judges. 

TAMM,  Circuit  Judge . 

We  hold  no  freedom  more  Inviolable  than 


our  precious  first  amendment  right  to  free* 
dom  of  speech.  Free  and  utifettered  debate 
has  been  a  ccrnersione  of  our  Republic  for 
almost  two  himdred  years.  Any  attempt  to 
=  Uence  those  who  would  speak,  no  matter 
how  unpopular  their  opinions,  no  matter 
how  controversial  their  news,  mrist  be  met 
with  immovable  opposition  by  those  who 
cherish  our  basic  freedoms  and  ho:d  them 
dear. 

|Tibe  peculiar  evil  of  silencing  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion  is  that  it  is  robbing  the  hu- 
m.-in  race;  posterity  as  well  as  the  existing 
generation;  those  who  dissent  frsm  the  opin- 
ion still  more  than  those  who  hold  it.  If  Lhe 
opinion  is  right,  they  ore  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  exchanging  error  for  trutli: 
If  wrong,  they  lose  what  is  almost  as  great  a 
benefit,  the  clearer  perception  and  livelier 
Impression  of  truth,  produced  by  its  collision 
with  error .^ 

Tills  is  the  setting  in  which  we  must  con- 
sider the  dispute  arising  from  the  refusal  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
thereinafter  "the  Commission")  to  renew  the 
broadcast  license  of  Brandywine- Ma  in  Line 
Radio.  Inc.  (hereinafter  either  "Brandvwlne" 
or  "W"yUB"(  as  Ucetisee  of  radio  stations 
WXUR  and  WXUR-TV.  located  In  Media, 
Pennsylvania  -  Yet.  even  In  light  of  the  ex- 
tremely High  standard  which  we  have  set  In 
this  case,  we  must  afllrm  the  opinion  of  the 
Commisslon. 

X.    FACTTAI.   BACKCKOtTHO 

A.  Early  OperatUms  of  WXUR 
Brandywine  was  licensed  to  operate  WltTB 

In  1962  by  the  Commission  after  a  determi- 
nation that  such  license  would  be  beneficial 
In  serving  the  public  Interest.  WXUR-AM  Is  a 
dayUme  standard  broadcast  station  while 
WXUR-PM  is  a  full-time  station.  The  two 
stations  are  the  sole  stations  in  Media.  Penn- 
sylvania, As  has  been  known  to  happen. 
Brandywine  suffered  financial  reverses  and 
the  stockholders  expressed  an  interest  in  sell- 
ing the  company  m  1964.  Contemporane- 
ously. Station  WVCH.  located  in  Chester. 
Pennsylvania  (a  town  which  neighbors  Me- 
dia) elected  to  terminate  broadcasting  20th 
Century  Reformation  Hour,  the  program  pro- 
duced by  Dr.  Carl  Mclntu-e.=  This  event  left 
Rev.  Mclntire  with  no  outlet  for  his  program 
in  the  Philadelphia  broadcast  market.  It  is 
-.mderstandable.  therefore,  that  when  Dr. 
Mclntire  learned  that  WXUR  might  be  avail- 
able, the  Faith  Theological  Seminary*  (here- 
inafter "the  Seminary")  entered  in£o  an 
agreement  to  purchase  Brandywlne's  stcck- 
holders'  Interest  In  October.  1964.  The  Semi- 
nary filed  an  application  with  the  Conunls- 
sion  seeking  approval  for  the  proposed 
purchase  of  Brandywlne's  stock  and  for  Com- 
mission approval  for  the  Seminary's  proposed 
operation  of  WXUR. 

B.  The  Trantfer  Application 

In  Its  proposal  to  the  Commission  the  Sem- 
toary  stated  that  it  would  continue  the  sta- 
tion's general  format  of  broadcasting  enter- 
tainment, talk  ahows  and  short  newscasts. 
and  in  addition,  two  one-hour  religious  pro- 
grams would  be  broadcast  each  weekday;* 
the  station  would  also  broadcast  religious 
programs  until  noon  on  Sunday.*  The  terms 
of  the  Seminary  application  sought  Commis- 
sion permission  to  operate  "for  the  principal 
purpose  of  broadcasting  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Gospel,  and  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  the  Charter  of  Incorporation."  This 
application  was  not  without  oppoeiuon.  bow- 
ever,  as  some  fifteen  community  groups  and 
a  number  ot  individuals  and  churches  within 
the  community  made  their  opposition  known 
CO  the  Commission.'  The  Commission  noted 
that  it  also  received  cooununtcatlons  from 
many  Individuals  and  churches  who  were 
proponents  of  the  transfer.  As  the  Commis- 
sion noted  "[tibe  complaints  [opposing  the 
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transfer  application  ]  are  based  on  the  rela- 
tionship to  the  transferee  of  the  Reverend 
Carl  Mclntlre.  President  of  the  Board  of  Dl- 
rectors  of  Faith  Theological  Seminary.  Inc."* 
The  major  concern  of  the  opponent*  to 
the  transfer  was  that  the  station  would  be 
incapable  of  providing  for  a  balanced  pres- 
entation of  opposing  views  In  light  of  Mcln- 
tlre'8  connection  with  the  Seminary  and  in 
view  of  hl£  radio  programs  and  publications. 
The  main  thrust  of  the  complaints  con- 
cerning Bev.  Mclntlre.  Is  that,  in  his  radio 
programs  and  publications,  he  has  made  false 
and  misleading  statements  and  deliberate 
distortions  of  the  fscts  relating  to  various 
public  issuee  such  as  race  relations,  religious 
unity,  foreign  aid,  etc.;  that  he  has  made 
"Intemperate"  attacks  on  other  religious  de- 
nominations and  leaders,  various  organisa- 
tions, governmental  agencies,  political  figures 
and  international  organizations:  and  that 
such  eipreaslons  are  irresponsible  and  a  di- 
visive force  in  the  community  and  help 
create  a  climate  of  fear,  prejudice  and  dis- 
trust of  democratic  Institutions.  It  is  also 
alleged  that,  in  light  of  his  record  of  "parti- 
san and  extremist"  views  on  various  public 
Issues,  he  lacks  the  degree  of  social  and  pub- 
lic responsibility  demanded  of  broadcast  li- 
censees and  that  these  views  will  carry  over 
Into  the  operation  of  the  stations  In  view  of 
his  connection  with  the  transferee.  It  Is  al- 
leged, finally,  that  a  serious  question  is  thus 
raised,  in  light  of  his  views,  whether  he  is  or 
will  be  able  to  bring  about  a  balanced  pres- 
entation of  opposing  views  or  whether  he  will 
place  his  personal  views  above  the  station's 
public  Interest  obligations.* 

While  the  applications  for  transfer  were 
still  pending,  tbe  Commission  communicated 
with  the  Seminary  with  regard  to  various 
aspects  of  the  application  and  with  particular 
Interest  as  to  whether  station  'facilities 
would  be  available  to  other  faiths  .or  the 
presentation  of  religious  programs,  and.  If 
so,  under  what  condition.";  or  circumstances." 
The  Seminary  responded  by  filing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  original  application  which  In- 
cluded an  exhibit  which  stated  the  Semin- 
ary's Intent  to  "make  time  available  on  an 
equal  and  non -discriminatory  basis  to  all  re- 
ligious faiths  requesting  time  for  the  presen- 
tation of  religious  programs." '»  To  further 
Insure  balance  In  the  area  of  religious  broad- 
casting the  Seminary's  amendment  provided 
lor  a  half-hour  program  on  Sunday  to  be 
known  as  Interfaith  Forum.^^ 

C.  Commission  Approval  of  Transfer 
The  Commission's  Memorandum  Opin- 
ion snd  Order  ■=  granting  the  transfer  ap- 
plication was  forthcoming  on  March  19. 1965." 
This  opinion,  luaown  as  the  Borst  Decision. 
summarizes  the  nature  of  the  con^lalnta  re- 
ceived '*  opposing  the  Seminary's  applica- 
tion. The  Commission  continued  by  express- 
ing that,  as  a  matter  of  policy: 

[tjhe  Commission  Is  wisely  forbidden  from 
choosing  "among  applicants  upon  the  basis 
of  their  political,  economic  or  social  views  . . ." 
As  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  staled: 

"The  strength  of  our  | broadcasting )  s>b- 
tem  Is  In  the  dignity,  resourcefulness  and 
the  intelligence  of  our  people.  Our  confidence 
Is  in  their  ability  to  make  the  wisest  choice. 
That  system  cannot  flourish  If  regimenta- 
tion takes  hold.'^ 

The  Decision  noted  that  Dr.  Mclntlre  repre- 
sented  that  his  relationship  with  WXTJR 
would  be  as  that  of  a  broadcaster  and  that 
management  decisions  would  be  left  to  three 
other  members  of  the  Seminerv's  Board  who 
would  constitute  the  Board  of  Brandy  wine.'" 
Despite  all  of  this  the  Conunlsslon  did  con- 
sider, the  basic  fear  of  the  application's  op- 
ponents that  the  station  would  be  under  Dr. 
McIntlre'B  Influence  and  that  It  would  not 
give  full    and  fair   treatment   to   divergent 
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views  on  controversial  Issues  as  required  by 
both  standards  of  public  Interest  and  the 
Commission's  fairness  doctrine.-'  The  Com- 
mission's ultimate  conclusion  was  that  a 
hearing  on  the  transfer  application  was  un- 
neressary  because  of  the  In-depth  represen- 
tations, contained  in  the  application,  to  fully 
comply  with  the  station's  acknowJedged  ob- 
ligations In  the  fairness  arena.>* 

The  Borst  Decision  went  to  great  lengths 
t-D  reinforce  and  reiterate  the  transferee's 
duties  and  obligations  under  both  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  and  the  personal  attack  corol- 
lary. The  Commission  took  notice  of  Brandy- 
wine's  written  submission  that  equal  op- 
portunity would  be  afforded  to  opposing 
viewpoints  on  controversial  public  issues  '■ 
but  nonetheless  felt  constrained  to 
[slpeclflcally  direct  attention  to  our  rxUlng 
In  Cullman  Broadcasting  Co..  PCC  63-849 
(requiring  presentation  of  conflicting  views 
at  licensee  expense  if  advocates  willing  to 
pay  for  broadcast  time  cannot  be  found) 
and  to  our  personal  attack  principles  (see 
Public  NoUce  of  July  1.  1974.  Applicability 
of  the  Fairness  Doctrine.  Part  E)  the  licensee 
Is  required  to  operate  In  accordance  with 
these  requirements,  and  unless  Immediately 
Informed  to  the  cootrary.  we  take  the  U- 
censee's  representation  to  encompass  these 
requirements." 

The  Commission  expressed  the  view  that 
Dr.  Mclntlre's  record  of  offering  free  response 
time  for  either  an  opportunity  to  debate 
some  Issue  or  reqxind  to  some  attack 
"[would]  not  suffice  to  discharge  ttie  fair- 
ness responsibilities  of  a  licensee  carrying 
the  broadcasts  In  question."  " 

The  Commission  made  every  effort  to  as- 
suage the  fears  of  Brandywlne's  opponents 
that  WXUR  would  become  a  medium  over 
which  Mclntlre  could  express  his  personal 
views  to  the  exclusion  of  the  views  of  the 
listening  public.  The  commission  reprinted 
the  following  detailed  programming  promise 
from  the  Brandywlne  application; 

"It  wtn  be  the  jwUcy  of  the  transferee 
to  make  time  available  on  an  equal  and 
nondiscriminatory  basis  to  all  religious 
faiths.  ...  In  other  words,  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  will  be  applicable  to  all  faiths 
...  as  will  be  applicable  to  the  religious 
faith  .  .  .  [of]  the  transferee,  ...  It  will  be 
the  policy  to  make  time  available  to  religious 
faiths  equally.  .  .  .  However,  ...  a  half 
hour  will  be  available  and  utilized  on  Stm- 
days  ...  for  an  Interfaith  Forum  program. 
In  which  ministers  or  representatives  of  dif- 
ferent faiths  will  be  invited  to  participate 
in  round-table  discussions  of  religious  prin- 
ciples and  tenets  as  related  to  current  social 
problems. 

"Every  effort  will  be  made  to  obtain  varied 
participation  from  week  to  week  to  assure 
the  greatest  possible  balance  of  views  on  the 
subjects  of  discussion.  The  transferee  will 
invite  the  cooperation  of  recognized  minis- 
terial associations  in  the  Greater  Philadel- 
phia area  to  present  their  recommendations 
as  to  participants  and  subjects  of  discussion 
on  this  program  and  in  the  event  of  failure 
to  obtain  such  cooperation,  the  transferee 
will  extend  Invitations  to,  and  make  sincere 
efforts  to  obtain  participation  by.  Individual 
churches  and  faiths  in  a  manner  which  will 
assure,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  fair  and 
equal  representation  of  varying  vlews.»" 

The  Commission  granted  Brandywlne's  ap- 
plication for  transfer  with  one  final  warning 
to  the  Seminary  broadcast  group. 

"In  reaching  this  determination,  we  have 
relied  upon  the  .speclflc  representations  by 
the  transferee  Indicating  swareneas  of  a  li- 
censee's responsibilities.  In  any  event,  this 
grant  Is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  ap- 
plicable to  all  broadcast  grants  .  .  .  [In- 
cluding, among  Itemized  conditions]  .  .  . 
that  [Brandywlne)  will  abide  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  fairness  doctrine  (see  [Falrneae 
Primer]  ).»" 


The  new  mBnag:ement  began  broadcast  op- 
erations on  April  29. 1966. 

D.  The  License  Period 
Brandywlne's  Initial  license  period  raa 
from  April  39.  1965.  through  AprU  1,  I9d6.*« 
It  is  Important  for  this  court  to  examine 
WXUB'a  operations  during  this  period  as 
these  operations  are  the  actual  predicate  oi 
the  action  before  us. 

When  the  new  management  group  as- 
sumed broadcast  control  on  April  29,  1986. 
they  began  making  substantial  changes  in 
the  station's  program  format,  despite  the 
fact  that  these  cbanges  were  not  indicated 
in  the  proposed  program  format  as  presented 
by  the  Seminary  in  the  transfer  application. 
In  addition,  one  of  the  programs  on  which 
the  Commission  placed  the  greatest  reliance 
In  granting  the  application,  Interfaith  Dia- 
logue, did  not  first  appear  on  WXUR  until 
November  38.  1965,  some  seven  months  after 
the  Seminary  assumed  control  of  the  sta- 
tion.^ The  Commission  enumerated  a  partial 
listing  of  programs  which  did  appear  in  the 
early  license  period  although  not  Included 
In  the  Seminary's  amended  "Typical  Program 
Schedule."  On  May  3.  1965.  WXUR  broadcast 
Lifeline  and  Manion  Forum :  Behind  the 
Headlines  on  May  4,  1965;  Howard  Kershnefi 
Commentary  on  May  5,  1965;  /^dependent 
ATneHcans  on  May  6.  196£;  The  Dan  Smoot 
Report  on  May  7.  1966;  Church  Learue 
of  America  on  May  8,  1966;  and  Christian 
Crusade  on  June  14.  1965."  In  this  regard. 
It  la  Interesting  to  note  the  admission  by 
John  H.  Noma,  the  station's  manager,  thst 
"as  soon  as  the  P.C.C.  said  that  .  .  .  [the 
Seminary]  could  take  the  Station  over."  bs 
commenced  making  arrangements  for  brotd- 
cast  of  the  above  programs."  All  of  these 
programs  shared  one  common  charactertlatlc; 
they  were  devoted  almost  solely  to  coverage 
and  discussion  of  viewpoints  on  controversial 
issues  of  public  Importance.  Personal  st- 
tacks  on  the  honesty,  integrity  and  char- 
acter of  both  groups  and  individuals  were, 
unfortunately,  not  Infrequent.* 

Seven  months  after  the  Seminary  com- 
menced operation  of  WXUR.  the  station  wbs 
the  subject  of  public  condemnation  by  the 
Media  Borough  Council «  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Pennsylvania  General 
Assembly.*  The  Seminary's  Broadcast  Board 
attempted  to  soothe  some  of  the  ruffled 
nerves  created  by  the  Freedom  of  Speech 
program."  and  continued  its  attempts  at 
rehabilitating  the  station's  Image  by  In- 
troducing Jnter-Faith  Dialofrue.  promised  In 
the  January  1966  amendment  to  Brandy- 
wlne's transfer  application,  on  November  S8, 
19e5.»» 

WXXJR  was  required  to  file  its  renewal 
appUcatlon  by  early  May,  1966.  They  were 
sent  the  necessary  "renewal  packet"  early  In 
1966  by  the  Commission.  At  this  time  WXUR 
was  also  continuing  to  receive  more  specific 
oommunlcationa  from  the  Commission  re- 
lating to  complaints  It  had  received  from 
Individuals,  community  groups  and  local  gov- 
ernmental bodies.  The  record  discloses  that 
WXUR  made  attempts  at  this  time  to  once 
again  enhance  Its  public  Image  by  attempt- 
ing to  produce  several  programs  containing 
contrasting  viewpoints  on  controversial  is- 
sues of  public  Importance.  Each  of  these  prcH 
grams  were  carefully  detailed  In  Brandy- 
wine's  renewal  application  filed  May  3.  igee." 
That  application  would  have.  If  granted, 
provided  Brandywlne  a  license  for  a  three- 
year  period  from  August  1.  19S6.  through 
July  31.  1969.  Based  on  Brandywlne's  operat- 
ing record  from  March  17.  1965,  through  the 
May  3,  1966,  filing  date,  nineteen  parties  op- 
posed the  renewBd  application  and  ui^ed 
the  Commission  to  deny  Brandywlne's  appU* 
cation.^'  This  opposition  was  In  the  form  of 
a  Joint  pleading  filed  with  the  Oommlsslon 
on  July  19, 1966. 
After  considering  the  submissions  of  tbe 
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parties  the  Commission  found  that  substan- 
tial questions  did  exist  as  to 
whether  the  applicant  has  met  the  conditions 
Bel  forth  in  the  Commission's  .  .  .  [Transfer 
Order]  .  .  -  during  Its  license  period  from 
April  29.  1965  to  August  1.  1966:  -  .  .  whether 
the  applicant  fully  and  candidly  advised  the 
Commission  of  Its  program  plans  In  connec- 
tion with  Its  |transfer|  application  .  .  .;  the 
iippllcanfs  efforts  to  comply  with  the  Com- 
mission's Fairness  Doctrine,  Including  tbe 
personal  attack  principle;  and  .  .  .  whether 
tbe  applicant  has  used  the  facilities  of  Its 
stations  to  serve  the  se  :tarian  and  politi- 
cal views  of  Its  principals  and  to  raise  funds 
for  their  support  rather  than  to  serve  the 
community  generally,  and  whether  this  was 
misrepresented  to  the  Conunlsslon  in  its  ap- 
plication for  acquisition  of  control  of  these 
stations.  In  the  latter  connection,  the  Com- 
nussion  notes  the  charges  that  the  applicant 
has  operated  stations  WXUR  and  WXUHr-FM. 
as  a  divisive  force  In  the  community  by  dis- 
paraging racial  and  religious  groups  and  by 
castigating  and  vlUfylng  persons  and  groups 
espousing  views  on  public  controversial  Is- 
sues different  from  those  of  the  applicant.^ 

The  Commission  adopted  a  number  of 
Issues  for  the  hearing  of  which  four  remain 
pertinent  to  these  proceedings: 

To  determine  whether  the  applicant  failed 
to  inform  the  Commission  fully  of  Its  pro- 
gram plans  In  connection  with  Its  applica- 
tion for  acquisition  of  control  of  Stations; 

To  determine  whether  the  applicant  has 
complied  with  the  Fairness  Doctrine  and 
Section  315  of  the  Act  by  affording  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
conflicting  views  on  Issues  of  public  Impor- 
tance during  its  license  period; 

To  determine  whether  during  Its  license 
period  the  applicant  has  compiled  with  tbe 
personal  attack  principle  of  the  Fairness 
Doctrine  by  furnishing  copies  of  pertinent 
tapes,  continuities  or  summaries  to  persons 
or  groups  attacked,  with  specific  offers  of  the 
stations'  facilities  for  responses,  where  dis- 
cussions of  controversial  public  Issues  have 
Involved  personal  attacks; 

To  determine  whether  the  applicant  in 
connection  with  Its  application  for  transfer 
of  control  of  Stations  WXUR  and  WXUB-PM 
misrepresented  to  the  Commission  Its  pro- 
gram plans." 

The  Commission  designated  the  WXUR  re- 
newal application  for  hearing  stating  Lhat  it 
was 

unable  to  determine  that  a  grant  of  these 
renewal  applications  would  serve  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  convenience,  and  necessity.  In 
order  to  insure  that  a  full  record  is  made  de- 
tailing all  pertinent  and  relevant  facts  con- 
cerning the  applicant's  operations  of  sta- 
tions WXUR  and  WXUR-FM  and  Its  repre- 
sentations concerning  such  application,  an 
evidentiary  hearing  is  required.^' 
E.  The  Hearing 

Hearing  Examiner  H.  Olfford  Irion  called 
the  evidentiary  hearing  to  order  on  October 
2.  1967.  In  Media.  Pennsylvania."  The  hear- 
ings recessed  for  over  three  months  on  De- 
cember IB,  1987.  after  the  bulk  of  the  In- 
tervener's and  Broadcast  Bureau's  evidence 
had  been  submitted,  to  allow  Brandywlne  to 
prepare  lt£  case.  The  Brandywlne  presenta- 
tion began  on  March  30,  1968.** 

The  record  of  the  hearings  closed  on  June 
26. 1968,  after  a  compilation  of  a  nearly  8.000 
page  record  and  several  hundred  exhibits. 
F.  The  Initial  Decision 

Hearing  Examiner  Irion  released  his  Initial 
Decision  on  December  13.  1968.  This  very 
lengthy  examination  of  the  case  *"  was  most 
thorough  with  regard  to  findings  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  high  quality  of  fact  finding  led  the 
exanUner  to  only  Irrational  conclusions  and 
findings  of  law.  Intervenors  have  termed  this 
decision  "a  whitewash  of  Brandywlne's  per- 
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formance  as  a  licensee"*' — this  court  must 
concur  In  that  assessment.  Several  examples 
will  make  this  clecu*. 

[1.  2)  I.  Presentotion  of  Contrasting  View- 
points on  Controversial  Issues.  Hearing  Ex- 
aminer Irion  found  that  WXUR  should  be 
excused  from  complying  with  tbe  fairness 
doctrine  because  of  the  small  staff  retained 
by  the  station.  Secondly,  he  found  that  pro- 
gramming on  WXUR  was  balanced  by  the 
programming  of  other  llcen5ees  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia market.  Both  of  these  conclusions 
are  clearly  erroneous.  Tbe  fairness  doctrine 
applies  to  all  licensees,  while  area  wide  pro- 
gramming is  not  a  valid  consideration  in 
determining  whether  a  licensee  has  complied 
with  tbe  fairness  requirements.  See  Green  v. 
F.  C.  C." 

2,  Personal  Attack  Violations.  Tbe  Exam  In  - 
er  made  ntrnierous  findings  against  WXUR 
for  falltire  to  comply  with  the  personal  at- 
tack principle  of  the  fairness  doctrine.  How- 
ever, his  conclusions  fail  to  recommend  any 
sanctions  for  these  numerous  violations.  It 
Is  not  necessary  for  this  court  to  prepare  a 
llne-by-llne  analysis  and  refutation  of  the 
Examiner's  decision;  nor  would  it  be  prudent 
for  us  to  do  80  as  the  Commission  has  is- 
sued its  own  detailed  opinion  reversing  the 
Examiner.  Nonetheless  we  are  sufficiently 
disturbed  by  the  Examiner's  final  conclusion 
to  pause  for  a  moment  to  refiect  and  com- 
ment. Examiner  Irion  concluded  by  saying: 

Thus  the  decision  must  be  shaped  by  ulti- 
mate objectives  rather  than  by  isolated  in- 
stances of  error.  This  will  not  be  an  Invita- 
tion to  carelessness  or  disregard  of  the 
ethical  principles  Involved  In  the  personal 
attack  rules  since  punishment  by  forfeiture 
win  always  await  the  transgressor  but.  In  the 
unusual  circumstances  of  this  case,  Dracon- 
ian Justice  is  inadvisable." 

It  is  clear  to  this  co\irt,  as  it  was  to  the 
Commission,  that  the  Examiner  began  bis 
herculean  opinion  by  determining  both  his 
conclusion  and  ultimate  disposition  of  this 
case.  Rather  than  suiting  his  conclusions  to 
"let  the  punishment  fit  the  crime",  he  chose 
to  adopt  a  benevolent  stance  111 -suited  to  the 
facts  In  this  case.  The  Initial  Decision  allows 
appearance  to  tyrannize  over  truth.  Tlje  facts 
surrounding  Brandywlne's  operation  of 
WXUR  are  neither  so  pliant  nor  sufficiently 
malleable  to  allow  for  tbe  conclusions  of  the 
Examiner. 

Tbe  opinion  did  contain  a  number  of  find- 
ings adverse  to  Brandywlne;  however,  the 
licensee  failed  to  file  exceptions  as  to  any  o: 
these  matters"  Both  Intervenors  and  the 
Broadcast  Bureau  of  the  Commission  filed 
extensive  exceptions. 

G.  The  Commission's  Decision 

The  Commission  refused  to  adc^t  the 
Hearing  Examiner's  Initial  Opinion  and 
adopted  its  own  opinion  on  July  7.  1970  In 
which  It  denied  the  licensee's  application  for 
renewal  after  an  independent  review  of  the 
record.  In  Its  review  the  Commission  drew 
adverse  conclusions  with  reference  to 
Brandywlne's  compliance  with  the  fairness 
doctrine'"'  compliance  wit  hlhe  personal  at- 
tack principle."  and  also  with  reference  to 
the  manner  In  which  Brandywlne  misrepre- 
sented its  program  plans  to  the  Commis- 
sion.*^ Let  us  examine  the  Commission's 
reasoning  In  each  area  separately. 
1.  The  Fairness  Doctrine 

The  fairness  doctrine  was,  In  the  Oom- 
misslon's  view,  the  central  aspect  of  the  liti- 
gation. The  reason  for  this  is  axiomatic — 
prior  to  issuing  Brandywlne's  initial  license 
a  tremendous  amouut  of  concern  was  ex- 
pressed to  the  Commission  by  numerous 
parties,  each  fearing  that  WXUR  would  fall 
to  comply  with  the  doctrine.  Brandywlne's 
response  to  these  fears  was  clear  and  ^- 
parently  forthright — it  had  promised  at  tbe 
time  of  tbe  transfer  application  to  fully 
comply  with  the  doctrine.**  In  point  of  fact, 
the  dedalon  of  the  OommlaBton  bad  "reiter- 


ated the  necessity  that  a  licensee  serve  the 
public  Interest  by  adherence  to  the  Faimass 
Doctrine,  Including  the  personal  attach  prin- 
ciple." •• 

l^e  Commlselon  proceeded  to  review  the 
record.  Including  fifteen  days  of  monitored 
broadcasts.'*  and  concluded  "that  Brandy- 
wlne under  Its  new  ownership  did  not  make 
reasonable  efforts  to  comply  with  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine  during  the  license  period."" 
The  Commission  discovered,  as  a  result  of 
studying  the  submissions  based  on  tbe  moni- 
tored periods,  that  WXUR  had  failed  to  com- 
ply In  a  number  of  instances  in  which  one 
aide  of  an  issue  was  broadcast 
during  these  periods  without  presenting  any 
opposing  viewpoints  on  any  but  one  of  these 
Issues,  and  with  an  insignificant  presentation 
on  that  issue,  despite  the  fact  that  such 
controversial  Issue  programming  w*&a  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  WXUR's  total  programming." 

Additionally,  the  Commission  found  that 
WXUR  had  failed  to  affirmatively  come  forth 
with  the  requisite  responsive  evidence  neces- 
sary to  Illustrate  Brandywlne's  efforts  to  as- 
sure compliance  with  both  the  fairness  doc- 
trine and  the  personal  attack  principles,  as 
promised  In  tbe  Initial  transfer  application. 
The  Commission  found  that: 

"Brandywlne  failed  to  establish  any  regu- 
lar procedure  for  previewing,  monitoring  or 
reviewing  Its  broadcasts,  and  thus  did  not 
regularly  know  what  views  were  being  pre- 
sented on  controversial  issues  of  public  Im- 
portance. Despite  the  prima  facie  evidence 
presented  by  tbe  other  parties  on  this  issue, 
Brandywlne  did  not  respond  with  any  further 
review  of  Its  treatment  of  such  controversial 
Issues,  either  for  the  full  license  period  or  any 
amaUer  reasonable  segment  of  time.  Further- 
more It  made  no  showing  of  public  an- 
nouncements Invltmg  the  presentation  of 
contrasting  views  at  tbe  times  the  Issues  In 
Appendix  A  (or  others)  were  discussed,  not  of 
any  other  adequate  action  to  encourage  th« 
presentation  of  contrasting  viewpoints  oa 
these  issues.**  Brandywlne  relies  upon  certain 
call-in  and  Interview  programs  as  meeting  Its 
fairness  obligations.  However,  our  review  of 
the  record  shows  that  these  programs  were 
Inadequate  to  this  purpose  because  they 
cither  were  not  directed  at  obtaining  oppoa- 
ing  views  on  the  issues  (i.e„  speakers  vera 
not  secured  or  presented  in  conneccion  vlUi 
these  issues) ,  or  were  so  conducted  as  to  dis- 
courage the  presentation  of  views  not  shared 
by  their  moderators."  ^ 

WXUR  contended  that  Rev.  Mclntlre  had 
undertaken  substantive  efforts  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  fairness  doctrine.  This 
EubmiSftion  looit  tbe  form  of  letters  which 
evidenced  unaccepted  invitations  to  appear 
on  the  ZOth  Century  Beformation  Hour.  The 
Commission  rejected  this  would-be  indicia  of 
compliance  since  "these  were  not  invitations 
by  the  lieeuaee  and.  more  important,  they  do 
not  constitute  adequate  invitations  to  pre- 
sent contrasting  vievts  on  tbe  issues  set  forth 
In  Appendix  A."  ^  Similarly,  the  Comm lesion 
rejected  tbe  suggestion  that  the  licensee'a 
fairness  obligations  could  be  met  by  the  exist- 
ence Qt  a  dally  one-hour  call-in  program,  en- 
titled Freedom  of  Speech,  on  which  a  listener 
could  comment  briefly  on  any  topic  he 
wished.^  "On  the  contrary,"  the  Commis- 
sion stated,  "its  operation  demonsxr&tes  a 
failure  to  provide  a  fair  forum  by  a  licensee 
specilically  on  notice  of  its  responaibillUes 
In  the  fairness  area."  "-  This  was  especially 
true  since,  from  the  inception  of  tbe  pro- 
gram until  tbe  replacement  of  Thomas 
Llvezey  as  moderator,  after  the  adverse  reso- 
lution of  the  Media  Borough  Council,-*  the 
program 

was  conducted  so  as  to  discourage  view- 
point:: with  which  [the  moderator]  dis- 
agreed. From  the  outset  he  both  cut  off  and 
insulted  callers  who  did  not  share  his  \iews. 
This  conduct,  for  which  Brandywlne  is  of 
course  responsible,  Is  patently  Inconshrtent 
With  the  requirement  of  falmesa." 
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Likewise,  the  Commission  rejected  two 
other  daily  programs  as  examples  of  efforts  T-o 
provide  the  required  balance.  The  first  of 
these  was  Delaicare  County  Today  **  on  which 
the  moderator  dealt  with  those  opposed  to 
his  views  by  "rough [Ing  them)  up"  and  by 
■forcllns  them]  to  give  their  vlew-s  In  an 
antagonistic  setting."*  The  second  procram 
on  which  WXUB  sought  to  rely  was  Radio 
Free  Philadelphia.^  The  commencement  of 
this  program  was  shortly  after  Brandywlne 
filed  Its  renewal  application  with  the  Com- 
mUslon  and  shortly  prior  to  the  flung  of  the 
petition  to  deny.  Therefore,  the  program  had 
a  very  brief  period  of  relevance  to  this  pro- 
ceedlng.n-' 

The  Commlaslon  lndlcat«d  that  a  detailed 
discussion  of  these  programs  and  Issues  was 
necessary 

both  because  they  are  critical  to  resolution 
of  the  fairness  Issue  In  this  case  and  because 
the  Examiner  neither  tied  his  view  that 
WXUB  had  put  on  all  shades  of  the  political 
spectrum  to  the  station's  treatment  of  par- 
ticular controversial  issues  nor  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  pre-  and  post-renewal 
date  programming.  We  are  not  concerned 
icUll  the  aocittl,  political,  or  religious  phi- 
losophy of  the  licensee  or  any  person  using 
Its  facilities.  Our  interest  Is  1  nthe  right  of  the 
public  to  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  hear 
contrasting  views  on  controversial  Issues; 
whether  this  right  has  been  accorded  by  the 
Ucensee  can  be  determined  only  In  the  con- 
test of  issues,  not  by  generalized  political 
labels.  In  the  race  of  particular  attention 
being  drawn  to  the  necessity  for  fairness  at 
the  time  control  of  the  station  was  trans- 
ferred, the  record  shows  no  reasonable  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  station's  obligations  In 
thu  area.  See  Edltorlnllzlng  by  Broadcart 
Licensees.  13  FCC  1246  (1949).'" 

The  Commission  refused  to  give  weight  to 
the  Examiner's  conclusion  that  WXtTR's 
small  staff  In  some  way  exculpated  the  sta- 
tion for  Its  failure  to  achieve  balance  m 
fairness. 

"The  objective  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
Is  to  protect  the  listeners'  right  of  access  to 
information  about  all  sides  of  controversial 
issues  of  public  Importance  No  showing  has 
been  made  of  Inability  to  comply  with  fair- 
ness requirements  because  of  financial 
limitations."  «> 

The  Commission  was  also  unmoved  by 
Brandywlne's  -alleged  delegation  of  Fairness 
Doctrine  responslblll-les  to  the  sponsors  or 
producers  of  the  programs  It  broadcast  ITt 
7874-731."'^  ' 

Fairness  Doctrine  responsibilities  may  not 
be  delegated.  Editorializing  by  Broadcast 
Licensees,  13  P.CC.  at  1348;  see  also  "Living 
Should  Be  Pun."  33  P.CC.  101,  107  (1962) 
•  -  ,  .  |T|he  ultimate  responsibility  for  com- 
pliance with  the  Fairness  Doctrine' rests  with 
the  llcerjiee.  Norrls  [the  General  Manager! 
must  have  known  thl.  If  he  understood  the 
Doctrine  as  thoroughly  as  he  claimed  (See 
Tr.  1684^65  and  1880-82  l  In  any  event  we 
have  not  found  that  any  delegee  adequately 
performed  these  functions."' 

The  Commission  concluded  Its  consider- 
ation of  this  topic  by  flndlng  that  Brandy- 
wine  "was  Indifferent  to  Its  affirmative  obli- 
gation to  encottfage  and  implement  the 
broadcast  of  all  sides  of  controversial  pubUc 
Usues-  (paragraph  9,  Editorializing  by 
BioMcaat  Ucensees,  13  P.CC,  at  1251),  and 
indeed  It  was  hostile  to  such  broadcasts." " 
2.  Personal  Attack  Principle 
It  was  clear  to  the  Commission,  as  It  was 
to  Examiner  Irion,  that  wxns  "repeatedly 
violated  the  personal  attack  principle  "- 
This  was  in  spite  of  specific  instructions 
from  the  Commission  to  Brandywlne  at  the 
time  that  the  toltlal  transfer  appUcatlon 
was  approved  This  court  need  not  recount 
these  vlolaUons  seriatim  as  the  Commission 
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has  already  done  so  for  us.'"  The  Commission 
continued  by  noting  that  the  Examiner  had 
found  additional  attacks,  as  to  which  no  ex- 
ceptions were  taken  by  Brandywlne;  how- 
ever, the  Commission  found  it  unnecessary 
to  "adopt  all  of  the  Examiner's  findings  in 
this  respect,"  because  recitation  of  "mdls- 
putable  examples  Is  sufficient,"  'i 

Subsequent  to  the  attacks  in  Issue  In  the 
case  at  bar  the  personal  attack  principle 
was  cotlified  into  a  formal  rule.'=  Under  the 
terms  of  the  rule  the  Commission  exempted 
bona-fide  newscasts,  bona-flde  interviews, 
and  on-the-spot  coverage  of  bona-fide  news 
events  from  the  earlier  reply  requUrements  of 
the  principle.  Examination  discloses  that 
none  of  these  exemptions  prove  applicable 
to  the  atucks  broadcast  by  Brandywlne  and 
hence,  "Brandywlne  was  .  .  .  obligated  to 
comply  with  the  personal  attack  prtaclple  to 
regard  to  each  one  of  the  personal  attacks.?* 
In  each  case  the  Commission  found  that 
Brandywlne  failed  to  give  notice  to  the  party 
attacked  as  required;  they  failed  to  send  the 
required  copies  of  transcripts,  tapes  or  sum- 
maries; and  similarly,  they  faUed  to  offer  an 
opportuiuty  to  reply  to  the  aggrieved  party 
as  required.  More  dispositive,  however,  was 
the  fact  that: 

Brandywlne  had  not  established  anv  pro- 
cedures to  Insure  compliance.  (Tr.  1682- 
16701.  For  example,  Brandywlne  did  not  ar- 
range to  know  either  before  or  at  the  time 
of  broadcast  whether  a  given  broadcast  con- 
tained any  personal  attacks,  (/bid.)  Brandy- 
wlne was  therefore  Incapable  of  seudmg 
transcripts,  tapes  or  summaries  of  the  broad- 
casts to  those  attacked  either  prior  to  or  at 
the  lime  of  the  broadcast.'* 

I3J  Again,  the  station's  argument  to  the 
effect  that  Its  small  stair  excused  it  from  per- 
forming in  this  area  was  unpersuaslve.  Th^ 
Examiner  was  willing  to  excuse  WXUR  since 
those  attacked  often  showed  no  concern; 
however,  the  prUiclple  was  never  geared  at 
protecting  persons  from  personal  abuse,  but 
rather  "to  enable  the  listening  public  to  hear 
expositions  of  the  various  positions  taken 
by  responsible  Individuals  and  groups  on 
Important  disputed  Issues."  -^ 

The  Commission  concluded  that  "Brandy- 
wlne simply  Ignored  Its  plam  duty  to  the 
public"  and  that  this  conduct  was  "par- 
ticularly reprehensible  In  light  of  the  fact 
the  licensee  had  been  cautioned  at  the  out- 
set concerning  Its  duties  In  this  area."  ■" 
3.  Sepresentiitlonj  as  to  Programming 
The  Commission  noted  that  an  Independ- 
ent basis  tor  denymg  the  Brandywlne  re- 
newal application  was  WXUHb  utter  failure 
to  Uve  up  to  Its  orlgmal  representations  con- 
cerning its  program  plans.  The  much-touted 
Inter/aith  Forum/:  which  was  designed  to 
promote  open  discussion  concerning  matters 
of  modern-day  religion,  did  not  appear  un- 
til November  28.  1965,  ten  days  after  the 
Media  Borough  CouncU's  resolution,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  program  was  promised  spe- 
cifically In  Brandywlne's  January  26,  1965 
transfer  application  amendment.™  When 
mterlaitlt  Forum  did  finally  make  Ita  be- 
lated delut  It  did  not  f  uHU  its  advertised  pur- 
pose to  "  'make  every  effort'  to  get  a  varied 
participation."  The  show  never  took  the  form 
of  the  promised  round-table  discussion  but 
was  an  Interview  show  on  which  students 
or  faculty  of  the  Faith  Theological  Seminary 
simply  Interviewed  feUow  seminarians. 
Brandywlne  sought  to  explam  this  away  bv 
claiming  that  the  Greater  PhUadelphli 
Councn  of  Churches  had  deUberately  boy- 
cotted the  program;  yet.  there  Is  no  sup- 
port for  this  proposition  In  the  record." 

Brandywlne's  actual  programming  prac- 
tices were  tar  more  objectionable  than  the 
singular  failure  of  Interfaith  Forum  to  ap- 
pear. From  the  very  Inception  of  Brandy- 
wlne's control  or  WXUH  there  was  a  marked 
deviation  from  the  original  programming 
reprwentatlons   made   to   the   Commission 
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Between  AprU  29,  1965  and  May  8,  ISfls 
WXUR  replaced  a  number  of  promised  pro- 
grams, mostly  classified  as  "entertainment  " 
with  seven  new  programs.-'  The  Commission 
found,  and  logic  dictates  that  this  court 
agree,  that  the  plans  for  each  of  these  pro- 
grams  predated  the  actual  transfer.  These 
changes  must  be  viewed  as  substantial  In- 
asmuch as  they  differed  significantly  from 
those  programs  which  they  were  replacmg 
and  were  a  departure  from  the  general  for- 
mat promised  In  the  Brandywlne  transfer 
application:  (.  e.,  programming  designed  "for 
the  purpose  of  broadcasting  the  Gospel  of 
Our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  for  the 
defense  of  the  Gospel  and  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  In  the  Semmary's  Charter  of  In- 
corporation."  •' 

The  Commission  refused  to  accept  station 
manager  Norrls'  representation  that  these 
new  programs,  for  which  sponsors  allegedly 
purchased  time  from  WXUR,  were  born  of 
economic  necessity  in  response  to  an  alleged 
boycott  on  the  part  of  commercial  advertisers 
Despite  Brandywlne's  assertion  that  this  ac- 
tion was  m  anticipation  of  the  boycott,  seven 
of  the  eight  programs  listed  In  footnote  80 
were  on  the  air  between  four  and  nine  days 
after  Brandywlne's  assumption  or  control" 
Three  of  these  programs  were  sponsored  by 
an  organization  called  the  "American  Patri- 
otic News",  which  never  paid  any  sponsorship 
fees  to  WXUR.  As  Norrls  was  a  trustee  of  the 
"American  Patriotic  News"  and  station  man- 
ager of  'WXUR.  It  Is  safe  to  asstmie  that  he 
was  aware  that  these  three  programs  were 
generating  no  Income.  The  Commission  con- 
eluded  that  the  Faith  Theological  Seminary 
I  failed  to  apprise  usl  fully  concerning  pro- 
gram plans,  and  also  a  significant  departure 
from  an  express  representation  concerning 
the  fair  treatment  of  all  reUgloua  faiths 
(sic].  In  view  of  the  clrcunistances  these 
faUures  can  not  be  laid  to  Inadvertence.  They 
must  be  considered  a  conscious  course  of 
conduct.*" 

The  Commission  dosed  its  23-page  opinion 
by  stating: 

"We  conclude  upon  an  evaluation  of  all  the 
relevant  and  material  evidence  contained  In 
the  hearing  record,  that  renewals  of  the 
WXUR  and  WXUR-PM  licenses  should  not  b* 
granted.  The  record  demonstrates  that 
Brandywlne  failed  to  provide  reasoiuible  op- 
portunities for  the  presentation  of  contrast- 
ing views  on  controversial  Issues  of  public 
Importance,  that  It  Ignored  the  personal  at- 
tack pHnclple  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine,  that 
the  applicant's  representations  as  to  the 
manner  In  which  the  station  would  be  oper- 
ated were  not  adhered  to.  that  no  adequate 
efforts  were  noade  to  keep  the  station  attuned 
to  the  community's  or  area's  needs  and  In- 
terests, and  that  no  showing  has  been  made 
that  It  was  In  ract,  so  attuned.  Any  one  0/ 
these  violations  would  alone  be  sufflcient  to 
require  denying  the  renewals  here,  and  the 
violations  are  rendered  even  more  serious  b» 
tftc  fact  that  we  carefully  drew  the  Semi- 
nary-s  attention  to  a  licensee's  responsiUU- 
ties  before  we  approved  transfer  of  the  sta- 
tions to  its  ownership  and  control."  « 

On  August  6,  1970  Brandywlne  filed  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  with  the  Conunlsslon. 
H.  Commission's  opinion  on  reconsideration 
The  Commission  released  its  memorandum 
Opinion  and  Order"  denying  Brandywlne's 
request  for  reconsideration  on  February  11, 
1971.  The  central  theme  raised  by  Brandywlne 
constituted  an  a'uertlon  that  the  Commis- 
sion's July  Decision  extended  the  concept 
of  the  fairness  doctrine  to  an  unconstitu- 
tional brink  In  that  the  July  Decision  was 
predicated  upon  "a  disapproval  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  programs  on  WXUR."  The  Com- 
mission commented: 

"Our  decision  was  based  solely  upon  fair- 
ness concepts  whose  constitutional  validity 
has  been  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  U^ 
Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co^  Inc.  v.  P.  C,  C, 
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305  US.  367  IB9  S.Ct.  1794.  23  L£d.2d  3711 
(1969)  and  In  no  sense  upon  any  Commis- 
sion tttiltude  toward  the  content  of  any  view 
expressed  over  Brandywlne's  facilities.*" 

Th*  Commission  expressed  the  view  that 
Brandj'wine's  failure  to  meet  the  afflrmative 
duty  Fet  forth  In  Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.. 
Inc.  V.  P.  C.  C'  to  "offer  to  make  available 
a  reasonable  amount  of  broadcast  time  to 
those  who  have  a  view  different  from  that 
which  has  already  been  expressed  on  his  Pta- 
tlon**.*"  was  not  beyond  the  pale  of  constitu- 
tional reach  by  the  Commission,  merely  by 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  offers  of  time 
during  which  the  proponents  of  contrasting 
views  v:ere  harassed.  The  Commission  stressed 
that  this  was  a  matter  of  presentation  and 
not  one  of  content. 

{W)e  did  not  hold  that  .  .  .  there  was 
anything  wrong  per  sc  In  harassing  conduct 
by  a  moderator,  but  only  that  Brandywlne 
could  not  rely  for  Us  achievement  of  fairness 
upon  a  program  where  one  side  was  singled 
out  for  harassment.** 

The  Commission  proceeded  to  consider  each 
of  the  Issues  which  Brandywlne  raised  and 
concluded  by  reafBrmlng  the  majorltv  of 
its  earlier  views.  Let  us  consider  each  issue 
separately  as  we  did  with  regard  to  the  July 
Decision. 

1.  The  Fairness  Issue 

In  Its  petition  for  reconsideration  Brandy- 
wlne In  no  way  challenged  the  Commission's 
earlier  finding  that  despite  Brandywlne's  in- 
itial representation  and  despite  the  Commis- 
sion's strong  warning  In  the  transfer  deci- 
sion. "Brandywlne  bad  taken  no  steps  to  en- 
courage the  presentation  of  contrasting  views 
on  several  issues  of  public  Importance  where 
It  had  presented  one  side  on  each  of  these 
Issues."  »^  Brandywlne  contended  that  It  had 
broadcast  material  on  certain  news,  inter- 
view, and  call-in  shows  which,  although 
never  considered  by  the  Commission,  did  sat- 
isfy the  falrnes-?  doctrine  requirements  as  to 
these  issues.  The  Commission  began  by  re- 
minding the  licensee  that  Its  afHrmatlve  du- 
ties In  the  fairness  arena  would  not  be 
satisfied 

by  leaving  the  expression  of  contrasting 
views  to  such  happenstance  as  the  remarks 
of  an  unknown  person  on  a  call-in  pro- 
gram, or  to  the  posslbUIty  that  a  pertinent 
question  will  be  asked  on  a  general  Inter- 
view program  unannounced  as  dealing  with 
any  particular  Issue  and  not  presenting  a 
guest  selected  as  a  responsible  spokesman  of 
a  contrasting  view.*" 

The  Commission  did  not  stop  at  this  junc- 
ture but  rather  continued  on  to  reexamine 
the  material  cited  by  petitioners  and  de- 
termined that  this  material  was  not  "an  ex- 
pression of  conflicting  viewpoints  in  a  rea- 
sonable ratio  which  might  make  a  denial  of 
renewal  Inappropriate.""  The  Commission 
commenced  with  an  evidentiary  point — the 
affirmative  cases  presented  by  the  Intervenors 
and  the  Broadcast  Bureau,  based  on  the  two 
weeks  of  monitored  programming,  placed  an 
evidentiary  burden  on  Brandvwlne  which 
could  not  be  satisfied  merely  by  demonstrat- 
ing "some  Instances  of  the  expression  of  op- 
posing views  in  other  time  periods  without 
also  taking  account  of  any  further  expression 
of  the  original  views  in  such  other  time 
periods." ««  Brandywlne  failed  to  produce  any 
evidence  concerntng  what  was  broadcast  dur. 
Ing  the  periods  they  cited  to  the  Commission 
except  for  those  specific  matters  on  which 
Brandywlne  relied.  The  Commission  went  on 
to  say: 

"In  the  face  of  the  prima  facie  showing 
that  Its  treatment  of  certain  Issues  was  tm- 
falr.  Brandywlne  clearly  was  required  to  show 
how  It  encouraged  the  presentation  of  oppos- 
ing views,  or  at  least  that  the  presentation  of 
such  views  constituted  a  reasonable  propor- 
tion to  the  time  devoted  to  the  issues,  either 

PVJOtnotes  at  end  of  article. 


throughout  the  license  period  or,  at  the  nUnl- 
mum.  during  some  other  representative  pe- 
riod of  time.  .  .  .  Therefore,  we  adhere  to  our 
conclusion  that  Brandywlne  failed  not  only 
to  seek  some  balance  of  opposing  views  but 
to  carry  opposing  views  in  any  fair  ratio."  •* 
Brandywlne  attempted  to  have  the  Com- 
mission exclude  certain  broadcast  stateroents 
by  Dr.  Mclntlre  since  they  were  "religious. "  "• 
The  decision  on  which  this  attempt  was 
founded  was  without  relevance.  The  Mwrray 
Letter,  on  which  Brandywlne  sought  to  rely, 
only  held  that  devotional  services  were  not 
a  controversial  issue  within  the  scope  and 
meaning  of  the  fairness  doctrine;  but  "|t|he 
fairness  doctrine  extends  to  all  expressions 
of  views  on  controversial  Issues  of  public  im- 
portance, whether  or  not  they  may  be  deemed 
religious  views  by  some  persons.""*  This 
holding,  the  Commission  stated.  "Is  no  more 
an  abridgement  of  freedom  of  religion  than 
of  freedom  of  speech,  an  issue  already  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  in  ^ed  Lion 
firoadca3tin<7  Co.,  supra  "^ 

Brandywlne  charged  that  the  Commission 
had  neglected  to  consider  various  invitations 
to  certain  spokesmen.  The  Commlsfilon  re- 
plied by  commenting  that  "Brandywinc  mis- 
takes our  disagreement  with  Its  arguments 
for  failure  to  consider  tbem."»  The  Commis- 
sion once  again  detailed  its  reasons  for 
finding  the  Brandywlne  Invitations  Inade- 
quate. It  also  discounted  Mclntlre's  sundry 
invitations  since  they  did  not  emanate  from 
the  licensee  as  the  law  requires.  The  Com- 
mission noted  that  ita  action  v;as  based  pri- 
marily on  the  inadequacy  of  the  various  offers 
and  once  again  spoke  to  Brandywlne's  prac- 
tice of  delegating  iu  responsibilities  under 
the  fairness  doctrine: 

"Certainly  if  Dr.  Mclntlre  had  made  ade- 
quate invitations  corresponding  to  the  Issues 
and  had  succeeded  In  getting  spokesmen 
with  opposing  viewpoints  to  speak  on 
his  program.  Brandywlne  would  have  been 
able  to  rely  upon  this  success  in  complying 
with  the  fairness  doctrine.  However,  the 
converse  does  not  obtain.  Brandywlne  can 
not  absolve  Itself  from  failure  to  comply 
by  merely  pointing  to  Dr.  Mclntlre's  abortive 
efforts.  Mr.  Mclntlre's  inadequate  invitations 
and  failure  to  get  acceptances  do  not  dis- 
charge Brandywlne  from  Its  fairness  duties. 
As  we  stated  in  the  decision,  "the  ultimate 
responsibility  of  compliance  with  the  fair- 
ness doctrliie  rests  with  the  licensee.*" 

On  the  positive  aide  of  the  scale,  the 
Commission  decided  that  based  on  mate- 
rials broadcast  outside  of  the  monitored 
weeks  that  WXUR  "should  be  given  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt"  '»  with  regard  to  Its 
coverage  of  the  Vietnam  War  issue.  However, 
the  Commission  found  that  with  reference 
to  issues  relating  to  federal  administration 
policy  and  activities,  civil  rights  and  liber- 
ties. United  States  foreign  relations,  the  pro- 
posed New  Jersey  group  defamation  law, 
major  news  media,  and  loyaJty  of  federal 
officials,  that  the  citations  submitted  by 
Brandywlne  were  either  inadequate,  inac- 
curate, lacking  or  insufficient  In  light  of 
the  balance  of  one-sided  broadcast  presenta- 
tion.^' 

2.  Personal  Attack  Principle 
Brandywlne  attempted  to  escape  the 
evidentiary  burden  placed  on  It  by  the 
Commission  by  claiming  that  the  stand- 
ards Imposed  by  the  Commission  were 
too  vague.  The  Commission  dealt  with  this 
allegation  by  stating: 

Brandywlne  contends  that  our  Judg- 
ment that  it  carried  personal  attacks  with- 
out notifying  the  persons  attacked  of  their 
right  to  respond  is  without  evidentiary  sup- 
port and  that  we  have  no  clear  definition  of 
"honesty,  character.  Integrity  or  like  personal 
qualities"  against  which  to  measure  Brandy- 
wlne's actions.  However,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  sustained  the  rules  against  the  charge 
of  raguenees  In  Bed  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.. 


supra,  and  we  think  that  the  attacks  made 
over  WXUR  (see  Appendix  B  of  our  deci- 
sion) were  such  that  no  reasonable  doubt 
exists  as  to  their  proper  characterization. 
Brandywlne  further  charges  that  we  have  not 
explained  why  the  attacks  were  not  made 
aMfle  the  fact  that  Brandywlne  does  not  in 
fact  assert  that  the  attacks  were  made  during 
bona  Bde  news  programs — something  it 
should  do  If  it  believes  we  were  In  error — we 
think  it  plain  that  they  were  not.  Brandy- 
wine  did  not  introduce  these  programs  when 
they  were  broadcast  as  newscasts  and  they 
consisted  entirely  of  comments  not  com- 
monly considered  to  be  news  reporting.'" 

In  addition,  the  Commission  rejected 
Brandywlne's  argument  that  an  adverse 
finding  with  respect  to  the  personal  at- 
tack principle  was  Inconsistent  with  other 
Commission  rulings  In  this  area.'*" 

The  Commission  also  ruled  that  a  1969 
finding  by  its  Broadcast  Bureau  was  not 
incrynslster.T  with  its  ruling  concerning  cer- 
tain remark!?,  not  at  Issue  In  the  case,  broad- 
cast by  Brandywlne.  The  Commission  held 
the  1969  staff  decision  to  be  correct. 

"In  any  event,  what  is  important  here  Is 
not  whether  there  may  be  a  reasooable 
doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  staff  rul- 
ing In  another  situation,  but  rather  whether 
there  was  such  a  doubt  nbout  the  com- 
ment ...  In  this  case.  We  do  not  believe 
that  Brandywlne  could  have  bad  such  a 
doubt;  nevertheless,  it  failed  to  follow  the 
requirements  of  the  rules."  ^ 

The  final  contention  in  this  area,  which 
the  Commission  also  rejected,  was  that  the 
Commission's  decision  constituted  an  uncon- 
stitutional ex  post  facto  approach  to  the 
July,  1967  personal  attack  rules.  The  reason 
that  the  Commission  rejected  this  conten- 
tion was  that  the  rules  codified  precepts 
which  were  already  in  efTect  and  which 
Brandywlne  had  specifically  been  made  aware 
of  by  the  Commission's  transfer  order."* 
3.  Repreaentattves  Concerning  Pro-am  Plans 

Once  agoln.  the  Commission  stressed  that 
Its  concern  was  not  with  title  changes  being 
made  to  the  program  schedule  but  to  Brandy- 
wine's  "willingness  to  withhold  |ItsJ  inten- 
tions with  respect  to  a  substantial  amount 
of  programming."  i«i  The  action  taken  against 
Brandywlne  had  nothing  to  do  with  program 
content:  It  was  aimed  against  WXUR  solely 
twcause  of  its  failure  to  ''candidly  advise  us 
and  the  public  of  its  intentions."  '"^  The 
Commission  determined  that  Its  concern 
was  not  based  on  WXUH's  motive  but  rather 
Its  conduct. 

"The  fact  of  concealment  may  be  more 
significant  than  the  facts  concealed.  The 
willingness  to  deceive  a  regulatory  body  may 
be  disclosed  by  Immaterial  and  unless  de- 
ceptions as  well  as  by  material  and  per- 
suasive ones."  P.  C.  C.  V.  WOKO.  Inc..  32B 
US.  223.  227.  67  S.Ct.  213  216,  91  L.Bd.  304 
( IM6)  .'-^ 

The  Commission  concluded  the  February 
DecUion  by  deleting  Its  adverse  findings  In 
the  July  Decision  as  to  the  Issue  of  oscer- 
taltmient  of  community  needs'"  and  found, 
still  again,  "that  Brandywlne  Is  not  entitled 
to  renewal  of  licenses  of  WXUR  and  WXUR- 
PM.""" 

Brandywlne  has  taken  the  Instant  appeal 
from  these  findings. 

n.   THE   r&ntNESS  DOCTBXNE 

[4.  5 1  The  requirements  of  the  fairness 
doctrine  are  by  no  means  regulations  of  re- 
cent advent.  Not  only  Is  the  concept  of  the 
doctrine  an  established  hlstorlcai  fact  in  the 
broadcast  Industry  but  the  doctrine  Itself 
has  been  little  changed  over  the  years.  The 
purpose  of  the  doctrine  is  to  assure  that 
when  controversial  issues  of  public  Impor- 
tance are  aired  on  radio  and  television  fre- 
quencies that  fair  coverage  t>e  given  to  both 
sides  of  Issues  presented.  The  doctrine  Is 
a  "common  law  development"  which  has 
evolved  from  a  loag  line  of  rulings  by  the 
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Commission  on  a  case  by  ctt-=e  basis.  As  Justice 
White  pointed  out  tn  ReA  Lion,  the  doctrine 
"Is  dl-tlnct  from  the  statutory  requirement 
of  ?315  of  the  Communications  Act'"  that 
equBf  time  be  allotted  all  ouallfled  candidates 
for  pvbllc  office."'"  In  1M7  the  Commission 
cofiSfied  two  corollaries  of  the  doctrine — the 
per7«nal  attack  doctrine  and  the  rules  relat- 
mc  ro  poUtieal  editorializing  "^ 

The  Supreme  Court's  opinion  In  Bed  Lion 
went  to  ^eat  lengths  at  setting  out  the  his- 
tory of  the  birth  of  the  fairness  doctrine  and 
Ite  related  regulations.  We  shall  review  ttiat 
materia!  here  because  of  Its  critical  Impor- 
tance to  the  case  at  bar. 

The  government  was  not  always  engaged 
la  the  regulation  of  broadcast  frequencies.  In 
fact.  It  was  otily  out  of  dire  necessity  and 
sheer  confusion,  accompanied  by  utter  chaos, 
that  the  government  entered  Into  a  role  of 
broadcast  regulations."*  Indeed.  It  was  not 
until  1927  that  responslbUlty  for  the  assign- 
ment and  allocation  of  radio  frequencies  was 
aasumed  by  the  government. 

Xt  quickly  became  apparent  that  broadcast 
frequencies  constituted  a  scarce  resource 
whose  use  could  be  regulated  and  rational- 
ized only  by  the  Government.  Without  gov- 
ernment control,  the  medium  would  be  of 
little  i.i£©  because  of  the  cacophony  of  com- 
peting voices,  none  of  which  could  be  clearly 
and  predictably  heard."*  Consequently,  the 
Federal  Radio  Coznmlsslon  was  established 
to  allocate  frequencies  among  competing  ap- 
plicants In  a  manner  responsive  to  the  pub- 
lic "convenience,  Interest,  or  necessity.""* 
The  Court  continued: 

Very  shortly  thereafter  the  Commission  ex- 
pressed Its  view  that  the  "public  interest  re- 
quires ample  play  for  the  free  and  fair  com- 
petition of  opposing  views,  and  the  commis- 
sion believes  that  the  principle  applies  .  .  . 
to  all  discussions  of  Issues  of  Importance  to 
the  public."  Great  Lakes  Broadcasting  Co., 
8P.R.C.Ann.  Bep.  32.33  (1929).  reVd  on  other 
grounds,  69  AppJ^.C.  197.  37  F.3d  993,  cert, 
dismissed.  281  U.S.  706.  60  S.Ct.  467.  74  L£d. 
1129  (1930) .  This  doctrine  was  applied 
through  denial  of  license  renevrals  or  con- 
struction permits  both  by  the  FRC,  Trinity 
Methodist  Church.  South  v.  FRC,  61  App. 
DC.  311.  62  P.2d  850  (1933).  cert,  denied, 
288  U-S.  599.  53  S.Ct.  317.  77  L.  Ed.  975  (1933). 
and  Its  successor  PCC.  Young  People's  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Prooagation  of  the  Gospel, 
6  P.C.C.  178  (1938).  After  an  extended  period 
during  which  the  licensee  was  obliged  not 
only  to  cover  and  to  cover  fairly  the  views  of 
others,  but  also  to  refrain  from  expressing 
fala  own  personal  views.  Mayflower  Broadcast- 
ing Corp..  8  P.C.C.  333  (1940),  the  latter  lim- 
itation on  the  licensee  was  abandoned  and 
the  doctrine  developed  Into  Its  present  form. 

There  is  a  two  fold  duty  laid  down  by  the 
FCCs  decisions  and  described  by  the  1949 
Report  on  Editorializing  bv  Broadcast  Licen- 
sees. 13  P.C.C.  1246  (1949).  The  broadcaster 
must  give  adequate  coverage  to  public  issues. 
United  Broadcasting  Co..  10  P.C.C.  615  (1945). 
and  coverage  must  be  fair  In  that  It  accu- 
rately reflects  the  opposing  views.  New  Broad- 
casting Co..  6  P  &  P  Radio  Beg.  258  (1950). 
This  must  be  done  at  the  broadcaster's  ovbti 
e.TDense  if  sponsorship  is  unavailable.  Cull- 
man Broadcasting  Co..  25  P  &  P  Radio  Reg. 
895  1 1963 »  Moreover,  the  duty  must  be  met 
by  programming  obtained  at  the  licensee's 
own  Initiative  If  available  from  no  other 
source  John  J.  Deransey.  6  P  i  F  Radio  Reg. 
615  (1950):  see  Metropolitan  Broadcasting 
Corp  .  19  P  &  P  Radio  Reg.  602  n980);  The 
Evenin?  News  Assn,  6  P  A-  P  Radio  Rer,  283 
(1950 1.  The  Federal  Radio  Commission  had 
lmpc<!>ed  these  two  basic  duties  on  broadcast- 
er! since  the  outset.  Great  Lakes  Broadcast- 
ing Co.,  3  PJl.CAnnJlep.  32  (1B29>,  rev'd 
on  other  grotuids.  69  App.D.C.  197,  37  P.2d 
993,  cert,  dismissed,  281  U-3.  706.  60  S.Ct.  467. 
74  L.Ed.  1129  (1930):  Chicago  Federation  of 
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Labor  v.  PBC.  3  PA.C-AnnJElep.  36  (1929). 
ag'd,  59  App.O.C.  333.  41  P.2d  422  (1930); 
KFKB  Broadcasting  Assn.  v.  FRC,  60  App. 
D.C.  79.  47  F.ad  670  (1931).  and  In  particular 
respects  the  personal  attack  rules  and  regu- 
lations at  issue  here  have  spelled  them  out  in 
greater  detail.*" 

Having  laid  the  necessary  historical  pred- 
icate we  can  turn  our  attention  to  the  law 
of  the  fairness  doctrine. 

The  need  Cor  radio  regulation  has  not 
seriously  been  questioned  In  over  fifty  years. 
As  much  as  our  historical  study  shows  a 
need  for  this  regulation,  there  has  been  a 
concomitant  need  for  a  fairness  doctrine. 
America  ho-s  turned  away  from  Its  town 
meeting  and  processes  of  rural  decision  mak- 
ing. This  u  the  electronic  age — an  age  In 
which  communications  systems  relay  infor- 
mAtloD  to  an  eager  ptxbllc  In  fractions  of 
milliseconds.  Information  has  become  the 
stock  and  trade  of  our  Informed  public.  So 
too  has  our  method  of  getting  Information 
changed  in  the  last  half  century.  We  are 
shifting  our  emphasis  from  the  printed  media 
to  the  electronic  media.  Radio  and  television 
consume  massive  portions  of  America's  time. 
Because  of  this  we  must  assume  that  the 
public  be  given  access  to  varied  information 
so  that  they  may  remain  an  Intelligent  and 
viable  group — free  to  choose  from  the  options 
available  to  them — free  to  make  a  choice.  In 
a  recent  appearance  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Communications.  Nicholas 
Johnfion,  a  Commissioner  of  the  F.O.C.,  ex- 
pres^d  the  need  of  the  American  people  for 
which  the  Commission  has  undertaken  to 
provide.  Thl.<!  parable  states  the  problems  In- 
volved so  succinctly  that  we  reprint  It  in 
full: 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  nation  great 
In  Ideals  and  Industrialization.  It  had  busi- 
nesses everywhere — and  unsurpassed  mili- 
tary might.  Yet  Its  greatest  strength  lay 
In  Its  ideological  foundation.  This  nation 
professed  to  be  governed  by  the  consent  of 
its  citizens.  To  ensure  the  successful  func- 
tioning of  tAls  unique  experiment  In  govern- 
ment, free  education,  libraries  and  full  in- 
formation were  provided  to  all.  so  that  this 
nation's  two-hundred  million  goTemors. 
through  wide-open  debate,  might  govern 
themselves  wisely.  But  as  the  years  slipped 
bv.  the  people  -■ipent  more  and  more  of  their 
time  In  their  air  conditioned  homes  watch- 
ing television,  and  less  and  less  time  Il.«!ten- 
ing  to  speakers  In  the  public  parks,  attend- 
ing town  meetings,  and  reading  handbills  on 
the  streets.  Meanwhile,  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  cruel  Issues  were  growing,  and 
the  need  for  well  Informed  governors  became 
paramount.  Thus  It  was  the  great  debate 
about  the  great  debate  began. 

Everyone  had  his  own  theory  of  how  to 
reverse  thl5  trend  and  return  the  democratic 
dialogue  to  the  people,  who  were  all  at  home 
watching  their  television  sets.  Some  ad- 
vocated letters,  petitions,  press  conferencea 
and  picketing,  but  they  had  little  success. 
-Attention  shifted  to  those  who  advocated 
bombing  burning.  5:hootlng  and  looting,  be- 
cause before  and  after  the  televising  of  such 
activities  it  was  usually  possible  to  present 
a  short  message,  however  distorted,  concern- 
ing the  merit's  of  the  controversy  that  gen- 
erated such  outrageous  conduct.  Then  a  third 
group  came  along  It  said,  "Let  us  simply 
go  to  the  broadcB<(ter»  peacefully,  aik  them 
for  the  time  to  present  our  concerns — we 
wni  even  pay  them."  But  the  broadcasters 
politely  explained  that  there  was  no  time 
available  for  the  dlscu^Ion  of  public  Issues- 
such  as  war.  life  and  politics— because  the 
time  all  had  to  be  uped  for  program*  and 
announcements  necessary  to  the  very  diffi- 
cult but  essential  task  of  Inducing  consum- 
ers to  buy  useless.  Joyless,  and  sometimes 
harmful  products.  Yet  these  patient  and  pa- 
triotic students,  businessmen,  and  Senators 
were  not  deterred.  They  continued  to  preach 
the  doctrine  of  "working  within  the  system." 


"The  Government,"  they  said,  "Till  treat  ua 
fairly.  There  Is  reason  and  Justice  In  our 
land.  Surely  a  democratic  people  need  not  be 
violent  to  he  heard."  And  so  It  was  that  they 
came  to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mJsslon    .  .  ."'■' 

In  the  past  months  this  court,  and  several 
other  circuit  courts,  have  examined  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  on  several  occasions,  some- 
times at  great  lengths."*  It  Is  clear  to  this 
court,  therefore,  that  what  we  are  about  to 
state,  with  reference  to  the  law  In  this  area. 
Is  merely  repetitive  of  our  prior  efforts.  Noth- 
ing which  we  state  here  is  new:  however,  it 
Is  our  hope  that  through  our  efforts  we  will 
be  able  to  Instruct  appellants  as  to  the 
proper  standard  of  the  law  and  that  we  wlU 
allay  any  lingering  doubts  that  appellants 
may  have  as  to  our  consideration  of  the 
pertinent  authorities. 

The  Commission's  moat  recent  elaboration 
on  the  fairness  doctrine  came  following  the 
Red  Lion  decision.  In  the  Matter  of  Obli- 
gations of  Broadcast  Licensees  Under  the 
Fairness  Doctrine  ^  the  Commission 
posited: 

"The  fairness  doctrine  was  evolved  as  a 
policy  under  the  public  Interest  standard  In 
a  series  of  coses,  given  Its  definitive  policy 
statement  In  the  Commission's  1949  Editori- 
alizing Report  ( 13  P.C.C.  1246) ,  and  codified 
Into  the  Communlcatlona  Act  of  1959.  See 
section  315(a).  47  U^.C.  315(a):  Bed  Lion 
Broadcasting  Company.  Inc.  v.  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  xupra.  It  requires 
the  broadcast  licensee  to  afford  reasonable 
opporttmlty  for  the  discussion  of  conflicting 
viewpoints  on  controversial  Issues  of  public 
Importance.  The  Commission  early  deter- 
mined that  if  the  falmcM  doctrine  were  to 
achieve  its  most  salutary  purpose,  an  affirm- 
ative obligation  in  this  respect  must  be  Im- 
posed upon  the  licensee.  .  .  ." 

llie  Commission's  general  approach  to  this 
facet  of  the  fairness  doctrine  Is  set  forth  In 
a  1964  ruling,  Letter  to  Mld-Florlda  Televi- 
sion Corporation.  40  P.C.C.  620,  621    (1964): 

".  .  .  The  Commission  does  not  seek  to 
establish  a  rigid  formula  for  compliance  with 
the  fairness  doctrine.  The  mechanics  of 
achieving  fairness  will  necessarily  vary  with 
the  circumstances,  and  It  la  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  each  licensee,  acting  In  good  faith, 
to  choose  an  appropriate  method  of  imple- 
menting the  policy  to  aid  and  encourage 
expression  of  contrasting  viewpoints.  Our 
experience  Indicates  that  licensees  have 
chosen  a  variety  of  methods,  and  often  com- 
binations of  various  methods.  .  .  .'■ 
This  court  made  It  clear  In  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  v.  FCC.  that  *'ft]he  Im- 
portance of  the  fairness  doctrine  Is  neither 
academic  nor  Is  It  an  administrative  nicety. 
As  the  Commission  stated:  "The  keystone  of 
the  fairness  doctrine  and  of  the  public  In- 
terest Is  the  right  of  the  public  to  be  In- 
formed— to  have  presented  to  It  the  "con- 
flicting views  of  Issues  of  public  Impor- 
tance".' "  1"  The  proposition  of  the  fatmesa 
doctrine  Is  ea.'sy  to  understand,  and  to  accept. 
when  one  considers  that  because  of  the  finite 
number  of  broadcast  frequencies  available 
"they  have  been  necessarily  considered  a 
public  trust.  Every  licensee  who  is  fortunate 
In  obtaining  a  license  Is  mandated  to  oper- 
ate In  the  public  Interest  and  has  assumed 
the  obligation  of  presenting  Important  pub- 
lic questions  fairly  and  without  blas."^ 
Because  of  the  evident  Importance  of  the 
doctrine  "It  Is  the  manifest  Intention  of  the 
Commission  to  maintain  It  as  a  viable  In- 
strument In  protecting  the  right  of  the  pub- 
lic to  be  fully  Informed  on  controversial 
Issues  "  '*• 

f6,  7]  The  falrenss  doctrine  Is  not  subject 
to  a  formullstlc  application.  Meeting  the  ob- 
ligations can  only  be  achieved  by  seeking 
out  balance  In  broadcast  coverage.  Precise 
mathematlc  equality  Is  neither  required  nor 
desirable.  The  cornerstone  of  the  doctrine  la 
good  faith  and  licensee  discretion. 
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"(Tlhe  licensee,  in  applying  the  fairness 
doctrine.  Is  called  u[>on  to  make  reasonable 
judgments  In  good  faith  on  the  facts  of  each 
situation — as  to  whether  a  controversial  issue 
of  public  Importance  la  involved,  as  to  what 
vlctrpolnts  have  been  or  should  be  presented, 
gfi  to  the  format  and  spokesmen  to  present 
the  viewpoints,  and  all  the  other  facets  of 
such  programming."  "• 

This  Is  an  area  In  which  the  Commission 
has  exercised  a  substantial  degree  of  re- 
straint. 

"In  passing  on  any  complaint  In  this  area, 
the  Commission's  role  Is  not  to  substitute  Its 
Judgment  for  that  of  the  licensee  as  to  any 
of  the  above  programming  decisions,  but 
rather  to  determine  whether  the  lleeusee  can 
be  said  to  have  acted  reasonably  and  In  good 
faith.  There  la  thus  room  for  considerably 
more  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  licensee 
under  the  fairness  doctrine  than  under  the 
"equal  opportunities"  requirement."  » 

Licensees  seeking  to  meet  the  requirements 
Imposed  by  the  doctrine  must  be  mindful  of 
Congressional  Intent.  It  was  never  Intended 
by  either  Congress,  or  the  Commission,  that 
the  doctrine  work  toward  suppression  of  the 
discussion  of  controversial  Issues.  To  the  con- 
trary the  Intent  of  the  drafters  was  to  "[re- 
quire] the  discussion  of  conflicting  views  on 
Issues  of  public  Importance."  ^ 

The  Supreme  Court  spelled  out  the  duties 
of  the  licensee  In  the  clearest  possible  terms 
In  Bed  Hon. 

"The  broadcaster  must  give  adequate  cov- 
erage to  public  Issues,  . . .  and  coverage  must 
be  fair  In  that  It  accurately  reflects  the  op- 
posing views.  . . .  This  must  be  done  at  the 
broadcaster's  own  expense  If  sponsorship  Is 
unavailable.  . . .  Moreover,  the  duty  must  be 
met  by  programming  obtained  at  the  Ucen- 
lee's  own  Initiative  If  available  from  no  other 
source."  "• 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  reflect  on 
the  Red  Lion  litigation.  The  case  arose  out  of 
an  alleged  breach  of  the  personal  attack  doc- 
trine. The  attack  came  In  the  form  of  an 
opinionated  broadcast  by  Rev.  Billy  Hargts, 
who  also  frequently  broadcast  on  wXUk. 
Red  Lion,  which  was  managed  by  John  H. 
Korrls.  the  station  manager  of  WXUR, 
failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Com- 
mission which  a  licensee  must  follow  in  the 
event  of  a  personal  attack.  These  req\ilre- 
ments,  which  are  set  out  in  T^mes-.Wrror 
Broadca.'iting  Co.p*  call  upon  the  licensee  to 
send  a  tape,  transcript  or  sunmiary  of  the 
broadcast  containing  the  attack  to  the 
wronged  party.  The  licensee  is  required  to 
offer  the  aggrieved  party  an  opportunity  to 
respond  and  must  see  that  this  opportunity 
be  made  without  regard  as  to  whether  the 
response  time  will  be  paid  for.  In  the  opinion 
of  this  court  In  Red  Lion"^  we  went  to  great 
lengths  to  set  out  all  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  Conunlsslon  and  Norrls.  Our  oc- 
count  runs  on  for  pages.  Yet  despite  all  of 
the  instruction  received  by  Norrls  be  re- 
mained Incapable  of.  or  unwilling  to,  comply 
with  the  requlrementa  In  either  Red  Lion  or 
the  case  currently  under  consideration. 

The  recent  cases  In  our  Jurisdiction  are 
more  than  adequate  In  setting  out  the  cur- 
rent state  of  the  law.  In  Green  v.  P.C.C..'= 
a  case  Involving  requests  for  time  to  oppose 
military  enlistment  on  the  air  waves. 
Judge  WUkey  wrote  that  the  doctrine  did 
not  require  Identical  treatment  for  differing 
viewpoints  of  controversial  issues,  "as  this 
woxild  place  an  onerous  and  impractical  bur- 
den on  the  licensees."  Oreen  v.  P.  C.  C.  $upra, 
144  tT.S.AppX>,C.  at  358.  447  P.2d  at  328.  In 
addition  we  made  It  clear  that  unlike  those 
corollaries  to  the  doctrine  that  create  equal- 
opponunltles  situations  the  doctrine  itself 
does  not  create  a  right  for  any  person  or 
group  to  be  granted  time.  "[T|he  licenseee 
may   exercise    their   Judgment   as   to    what 
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material  Is  presented  and  by  whom  .  .  .  The 
fairness  doctrine  Is  Issue-ortented,  and  It 
would  be  sufQclent  If  each  licensee  could 
show  that  the  point  of  view  advocated  by 
petitioner  .  .  .  had  been  or  was  being  pre- 
sented on  its  station  by  others."  Id.  In  our 
opinion  In  Business  Executives'  Move  for 
Vietnam  Peace  v.  P.  C.  C.  supra  [148  U.S^pp. 
DC.  181,450P.2d642],  we  held  that"(u]nder 
the  permissive  'reasonableness'  standard  of 
particular  format  la  by  no  means  compul- 
sory." Id.,  at  187  of  146  D.S-AppJ>.C.,  at  648 
of  450  PJZd.  Thus,  In  opinion  after  opinion 
the  Commission  and  the  courts  have  stressed 
the  wide  degree  of  dl.^icretion  available  under 
the  fairness  doctrine  and  we  have  clearly 
stated  time  after  time,  ad  infinitum  ad 
ncuseam,  that  tbe  key  to  the  doctrine  Is  no 
mystical  formula  but  rather  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  standards  by  tbe  licensee.  See  olso 
NeckTltz  V.  F.  C.  C.  446  P.2d  501,  503  (9th 
Clr.  1971).  «= 

{ 8-10  [  We  reiterate — all  that  Is  required  Is 
balance;  equal  opporttmitles,  except  as  spe- 
cifically provided  In  S  31S,  ore  not  required. 
We  believe  that  imposing  on  absolute  equal 
time  standard  for  controversial  issues  would 
work  to  the  detriment  of  the  established 
Intent  of  Congress  and  the  Commission.  Aa 
the  Conunlsslon  has  previously  noted: 

"We  have  long  stressed  the  different  man- 
ner In  which  the  "equal  opportunities'  and 
fairness  requirements  of  Section  315  operate. 
The  former  Is  applicable  only  to  uses  of  sta- 
tion facilities  by  candidates  for  public  office 
and  calls  for  equal  treatment — ^as  to  the 
amount  of  time  to  be  afforded,  the  nature 
of  the  time  slot,  etc.  It  thus  works  with 
virtually  mathematical  precision."  "•  The 
Commission  continued: 

"In  1969  Congress  codified  tbe  fairness 
doctrine,  by  inserting  the  provision  In  Sec- 
tion 315(a)  that  broadcast  licensees  "must 
operate  In  the  public  Interest  and  .  .  .  afford 
reasonable  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
conflicting  views  on  controversial  Issues  of 
public  Importance."  The  conference  report 
makes  clear  that  this  was  a  Congressional 
"restatement  of  the  basic  policy  of  the  'stand- 
ard of  fairness'  which  is  Imposed  on  broad- 
casters under  the  Conununlcations  Act  of 
1934"  (HJlep.No.l069,  86th  Cong.,  ist  Sess., 
p.  5(1959))  ....  And  finally,  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t's  opinion  In  Red  Lion  slgnlflcantly 
recognizes  the  Editorialising  Report  as  the 
statement  of  the  basic  principles  embodied 
in  the  fairness  doctrine."  See  Red  Lion  mpra 
1395  U.S.]  at  pp.  384-386  [89  S.Ct,  1794].  »* 
The  ultimate  test  in  this  area  Is  reasonable- 
ness. "The  critical  issue  Is  whether  the  sum 
total  of  the  licensee's  efforts,  taking  into  ac- 
count his  plans  when  the  Issue  Is  a  con- 
tinuing one  can  be  said  to  constitute  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  Inform  the  public  on 
the  contrasting  viewpoint — one  that  is  fair 
In  the  circumstances."  "* 

[II]  As  the  Fourth  Clrcutt  pomted  out 
recently,  the  flrst  line  for  deciding  fairness 
cases  Is  the  good  faith  of  the  licensee.*" 
It  Is,  therefore,  here  that  we  must  begin  our 
analysis. 

(12]  The  record  of  Brandywlne-Maln  Line 
Radio  Is  bleak  In  the  area  of  good  faith.  At 
best,  Brandywlne's  record  Is  Indicative  of  a 
lack  of  regard  for  fairness  principles:  at 
worst,  It  shows  an  utter  disdain  for  Com- 
mission rulings  and  Ignores  its  own  responsi- 
bilities as  a  broadcaster  and  Its  representa- 
tions to  the  Commission.  At  the  very  outset 
Brandywlne  was  informed  by  the  Commis- 
sion. In  the  Borat  decision,  of  the  obligations 
of  the  licensee  under  both  the  fairness  doc- 
trine and  the  personal  attack  principle. 
This  action  was  made  necessary  In  tbe  flrst 
instance  because  of  the  fear  of  so  many  tn 
the  community.  It  Is  apparent  now  that  this 
fear  was  warranted  and  well  founded.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  license  period  Brandywlne 
willfully  chose  to  disregard  Commission 
mandate.  With  more  brazen  bravado  than 
brains,  Brandywlne  went  on  an  independent 
frolic   broadcasting    what   It  chose,   In   any 


terms  it  chose,  abusing  those  who  dared  dif- 
fer with  Its  viewpoints.  This  record  la  replete 
with  example  after  example  of  one  sided 
presentation  on  Issues  of  controversial  im- 
portance to  the  public.  It  Is  not  necessary 
for  this  coiu^  to  recoimt  these  matters  again 
here.  The  Commission  has  amply  done  so 
and  tbe  record  supports  their  contentions  to 
the  penultimate  degree. 

Rev.  Mclntlre's  attitude  toward  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  and  the  rights  of  the  public  in 
general  Is  made  clear  by  considering  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  an  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence between  Mclntlre  and  Albert  J. 
Zack,  Director  of  Public  Relations  for  the 
AFL-CIO.  Let  us  first  consider  this  excerpt 
in  a  letter  from  Zack  to  Mclntlre.  sent  on 
November  5.  1965,  In  response  to  Mclntlre's 
invitation  for  Zack  to  appear  on  20th  Cen- 
tury Reformation  Hour: 

"Day  after  day.  program  after  program, 
you  expound  a  point  of  view  which  Is  not 
only  contrary  to  mine,  and  that  of  most 
Americans,  but  which  grossly  offends  the 
concepts  of  Christian  ethics.  You  now  pro- 
pose to  set  everything  right  by  asking  me  to 
come  to  ColUngswood  ond  speak  In  reply  to 
anvthlng  you  may  say  concerning  me. 

"It  simply  will  not  do.  Dr.  Mclntlre.  This 
not  only  does  not  meet  the  legal  deflniuon 
of  "fairness":  but  It  does  not  meet  the  far 
more  significant  standards  set  by  the  con- 
science of  men.  ^^ 

"No.  I  will  not  come  to  Ccdllngswood 
though  It  l5  otherwise  a  pleasant  town.  I  will 
not  give  credence  to  your  argument  that  one 
appearance  by  an  opponent  answering  any- 
thing you  may  say  la  adequate  to  balanc« 
your  Incessant  drumfire  of  disunion  and 
hate. 

■'If  you  wish,  we  wlU  supply  you  with  a 
tape  or  tapes  of  full  program  length  telling 
the  truth  about  the  trade  union  movement 
and  Its  policies,  which  you  can  alternate 
with  yoxir  own  dally  commentaries,  on  your 
time — which,  let  us  remember.  Is  my  time. 
too  smce  [the]  air  belongs  to  us  all.'"-" 

Dr.  Mclntlre  replied  on  November  18.  1968 
In  these  terms : 

"You  have  completely  misrepresented  and 
misunderstood  my  invitation,  as  I  did  not 
imply  even  that  your  appearance  In  response 
to  your  attack  upon  me  would  'set  every- 
thing right."  As  to  the  FCC's  'fairness  doc- 
trine' and  Its  legal  deflnltlon,  the  FCC  haa 
made  it  plain  that  this  so-called  fairness 
doctrine  comes  into  play  on  a  specific  broad- 
cast  only  v:hen  an  individual's  charactcT  and 
integrity  are  attacked,  hut  a  discussion  of 
one's  views  and  the  position  which  he  holds 
in  our  national  life  is  a  proper  and  legiti- 
mate subject  for  debate  under  the  protec- 
tions of  the  guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  free  exercise  of  religion  to  the  First 
Amendment.  My  offer  to  you  actually  went 
bevond  any  'legal'  definition  of  fairness 

-  .  •  *  • 

"Radio  stations  are  privately  owned  and 
it  is  possible  m  the  dissemination  of  radio 
for  private  interests  to  contract  fpr  the 
time — which  the  20th  Century  Reformation 
Hour  has  done.  This  time,  for  which  we  pay. 
is  ours  and  not  yours;  nor  does  It  lielong  to 
both  of  us  with  an  obligation  upon  me  to 
share  It  equally  with  you.  It  would  appear  to 
me  that  you  have  what  I  would  call  a  rather 
soclalUtlc  view  in  this  regard."  ^ 

We  could  give  many  more  examples  from 
the  weighty  record  In  thU  case,  however,  we 
fall  to  sec  what  purpose  that  would  serve. 
The  exchange  cited  above  makes  It  clear  that 
Mclntlre  either  did  not  understand  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  or  chose  to  merely  ignore  It  by 
twisting  the  law  to  meet  his  own  require- 
ments Mclutlre  attributes  the  requirements 
of  the  doctrine  to  the  personal  attack  rules. 
CertBlnly.  the  doctrine  Is  not  so  limited  as 
this  would  Imply.  The  doctrine  requires  bal- 
ance when  dealing  with  concrovenlal  Issues 
of  public  Importance.  This  is  the  extent  of 
fairness. 
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Throughout  the  pendency  of  these  pro- 
ceedlnE^s  appellants  ha-^e  attempted  to  ob- 
fuscate the  actual  Issues  In  this  c&se  by 
mjectliif  a  smoke -screen  Issue  relstlng  to 
Mclutire  and  his  20th  Centurj/  Re/ormatton 
Hour.  Tbroiigbout  the  record  we  find  ref- 
erences to  stations  cancelling  the  Mclntlre 
program  because  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Jdlmes*  doctrine  and.  indeed,  the  sueeestlon 
is  tnfufed  more  than  once  that  the  Commis- 
sion was  "out  to  get"  the  Reverend.  Cer- 
tainly, none  of  this  is  central  to  the  case  at 
bar  and  little  of  it  Is  relevant.  These  in- 
cantations amount  to  childish  prattle.  By 
cloaking  these  charges  in  the  clothing  of  the 
first  amendment  "^  Mclntlre  attempts  to 
conjure  right  which  the  Constitution  simply 
does  not  provide.  As  Alexander  Hamilton 
said  in  another  setting: 

"To  Judge  frcm  the  conduct  of  the  oppoelte 
parties,  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude  that,  th?y 
will  mutually  hope  to  evince  the  justness  of 
their  opir.tons.  and  to  increoee  the  number 
of  their  converts  by  the  loudness  of  their 
declarations  aiid  the  bitterness  of  their  lu- 
vectlves."" 

This  Is  what  we  have  here.  At  the  risk  of 
assisting  Rev.  Mclntlre  In  hla  bid  for  sell- 
martjTdom,  we  note  that  bis  twhavior  Is 
reminiscent  of  that  of  a  not  so  legendary 
kmght-errant  named  Quixote — who  engaged 
himself  by  riding  against  otherwise  harmless 
Wind-mills.  The  actions  taken  by  the  Com- 
mission with  reference  to  both  Rev.  Mclntlre 
and  WXUR  are  more  than  supported  by  the 
record.  Attempting  to  place  the  blame  on  the 
Commission  for  the  shortcomings  of  the 
broadcaster  and/or  the  Ucensee  will  not  do. 
It  would  do  the  parties  well  to  remember 
that: 

■'The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  Is  not  In  otu*  stars. 
"But    in    ourselves,    that    we    are    under- 
lings." *•' 

L«ft  to  their  own  wiles,  Brandywlne  and 
Dr.  MclAitire  would  set  the  fairness  doctrine 
to  rest  in  a  not  so  solemn  sepulchre  without 
regard  for  the  right  of  the  community  to 
be  fully  inforoied.  This  record  could  not  sup- 
port the  Comm.-^on's  findings  In  this  area 
more  strongly. 

ni-  pebsokal  att.*ck  doctrike 

[131  The  law  In  this  area  is  well  settled. 
Whenever  there  Is  an  attack  made  on  a  per- 
son or  group  in  the  context  of  a  controversial 
issue  of  public  importance  the  Individual  at- 
tacked has  n  right  to  respond.  The  right  Is 
extended  on  the  basl.-?  of  two  separate  lines  of 
authority— the  holdings  in  Red  Lion  and 
Times-Mirror  Broadcasting  Co.,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  Commission's  regulations. '*= 

"These  obligations  differ  from  the  general 
fairness  requirement  that  issues  be  presented, 
with  coverage  of  competing  views  in  thai 
the  broadcaster  does  not  have  the  option  of 
presenting  the  attacked  party's  side  himself 
or  choo.slng  a  third  party  to  represent  that 
side.  But  Insofar  as  there  Is  an  obligation  of 
the  broadcaster  to  see  that  both  aides  are 
presented,  and  In.'wfar  as  that  Is  an  afllrma- 
tive  obligation,  the  personal  attack  doctrine 
and  regulations  do  not  differ  from  the  pre- 
ceding fairness  doctrine.  The  simple  fact  that 
the  attacked  men  or  unendorsed  candidates 
may  respond  themselves  or  through  agents  la 
not  a  critical  dlsUnction.  and  indeed.  It  Is  not 
unreasonable  for  the  FCC  to  conclude  that 
the  objective  of  adequate  presentation  of 
all  sides  may  best  be  served  by  allowing  those 
most  closely  affected  to  make  the  response. 
rather  than  leaving  the  response  In  the  hands' 
of  the  station  which  has  attacked  their  can- 
didacies, endorsed  their  opponente,  or  car- 
ried a  personal  attack  upon  them."  ^■'^- 

114-161  The  Supreme  Court  laid  to  rest 
any  existing  cnallenges  as  to  the  Commis- 
sions authority  in  enacting  regulations  under 
the  personal  attack  doctrine  In  Red  Lion.^ 

FtxiLnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Congress  has  given  a  mandate  to  the  "Com- 
mis.iiion  from  time  to  time,  as  public  con- 
venience, interest,  or  necessity  requires"  to 
enact  "such  rules  and  regulations  and  pre- 
scribe such  restrictions  and  conditions  .  .  . 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sion? of  this  chapter.  -  .  ."'«  The  demands 
of  public  Interest  are  prime  considerations 
for  the  Comml.iBlon  in  granting  licenses.^ 
renewing  licenses,""  and  modifying  them."" 
Additionally,  station  operation  must  be  car- 
ried out  In  the  public  interest.'*" 

This  mandate  to  the  FCC  to  assure  that 
broadcasters  operate  In  the  public  Interest  Is 
a  broad  one,  a  power  "not  niggardly  but  ex- 
pansive." National  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  United 
States.  319  U.S.  190.  219.  63  S.Ct.  907  87  L.Ed. 
1344  n943).  whose  validity  we  have  long  up- 
held. FCC  T.  Pottsville  Broadca-sting  Co..  309 
US  134.  138.  60  set.  437.  84  L.Ed.  656  (1940); 
FCC  V.  RCA  Communications,  Inc.,  346  U.S. 
86.  90.  73  set.  998.  97  L.Ed.  1470  (1953):  FRO 
V.  Nelson  Bro9.  Bond  &  Mortgage  Co..  289  U.S. 
266.  285.  53  S.Ct.  627.  77  LXd.  1166  (1933). 1 
It  19  broad  enough  to  encompass  these 
regulations.'* 

As  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  specifically 
that  the  personal  attack  "regulations  .  .  . 
are  [not]  beyond  the  scope  of  the  congres- 
'ionslly  conferred  power  to  assure  that  sta- 
tions are  operated  by  those  whose  possession 
of  a  license  aer-.-es  "the  public  Interest' "Js^ 
this  leaves  us  on!/  to  examine  the  adequacy 
of  the  Comml-'wion's  holding  In  the  Instant 
case.^-' 

1 17 1  The  facts  in  this  case  Indicare.  as 
the  Commission  found,  that  the  licensee 
demonstrated  complete  disregard  for  the 
rules  In  this  area.  There  are  Instances  on 
the  r?cord  where  the  licensee  totally  failed 
to  give  any  notification  to  persons  at- 
tacked.*^  in  other  cases  there  were  failures 
to  send  tapes,  transcripts,  or  summaries.'^ 
The  Commission  found,  adop'.ing  the  Ex- 
aminer's decision,  that 

[m|anagement  did  very  little  to  comply  with 
the  mandate  of  the  rules  In  supplying  tapes 
or  summaries.  Usually  the  individual  was 
obliged  to  request  a  tape  and.  even  then,  he 
had  difficulty .'- 

This  is  a  demonstration  of  Brandywine's 
degree  of  compliance  In  regard  to  personal 
attacks.  We  have  reviewed  the  alleged  at- 
tacks in  this  case  and  find  many  instances  of 
attacks  upon  honesty  character.  Integrity  and 
other  personal  qualities  of  given  persons  or 
groups  In  the  course  of  discussion  of  contro- 
versial issues  of  public  Importance.  Yet  we 
find  that  the  licensee  did  not  send  tapes. 
that  It  did  not  send  transcripts,  that  it  did 
not  send  summaries.  Is  this  the  responsible 
behavior  of  an  earnest  licensee? 

As  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  fairness 
doctrine.  Brandywlne  was  Informed  of  Its 
responsibilities  in  personal  attack  situations 
by  the  Commission  at  the  time  of  approving 
the  Initial  transfer.  Brandywlne  represented 
to  the  Commission  that  they  understood  and 
would  abide  by  the  responsibilities  placed  on 
them.  A.^  the  Commission  stated: 

"The  tmavoldable  conclusion  Is  that 
Brandywlne  simply  Ignored  Its  plain  duty 
to  the  public.  .  ."  We  note  here  again  that 
these  violations,  although  they  would  war- 
rant the  same  conclusion  in  any  event,  are 
particularly  reprehensible  In  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  licensee  had  been  cautioned  at  the 
outset  concerning  Ite  duties  In  this  area.""* 
(18.  19 1  Brandywlne  has  attempted  to 
pass  Its  obligations  In  this  area  to  those 
who  purchase  time  from  the  licensee.  The 
law  Is  clear  in  this  regard,  "nie  obligation 
rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  li- 
censee. The  fact  that  the  licensee  decided  to 
act  in  avoidance  of  this  obligation  bv  seeklns 
to  delegate  a  non -delegable  duty  is  another 
Indicia  of  Brandywine's  fallings  under  the 
law.  We  fully  understand  Brandywine's  two 
proned  defense  in  this  area.  Firstly.  Brandy- 
wlne claims  it  Is  incapable  of  screening  tapes 
prior  to  broadcast  becauw  ot  the  small  size 


of  Its  staff.  We  note  that  small  staffs  In  no 
way  exculpate  licensees  from  their  afllrma- 
tive  duties.  Brandywlne  would  he  Incapable 
of  operating  without  an  engineer;  similarly, 
a  person  suitable  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
listening  public  Is  a  necessity  for  a  licensee. 
Tills  u  part  of  the  expense  of  operating  a 
radio  staiion.  Any  economic  argujnent  to  the 
co:i:rary  loses  sight  of  the  purposes  of  Com- 
mission regulation. 

Brandywine's  second  assertion  Is  even  less 
valid.  John  Norrls  testified  that  the  station 
did  not  have  anyone  listen  to  program  tapes 
prior  to  broadcast  as  this  act  would  con- 
stitute censorship.!"  This  argument  offends 
the  sensibilities  of  the  court  for  various  rea- 
sons. This  Is  prima  facie  evidence  that  de- 
spite the  numerous  and  lengthy  assertions 
of  the  licensee  to  the  Coram  iMlon.  Brandy- 
wlne never  intended  to  comply  with  the  per- 
sonal attack  rules.  Any  representation  to  the 
contrary  on  the  part  of  the  licensees  can  only 
be  said  to  constitute  a  gratuitous  design  In- 
tended to  lull  the  CommLsslon  into  a  feeling 
of  security.  Brandywlne  has  dealt  with  the 
Commi?sion  In  a  setting  which  not  only 
iacKed  good  fslth  but  was  also  meant  to  de- 
fraud the  Commission  with  regard  to  the 
licensee's  actual  intentions  in  this  area. 
Brandywlne  was  aware  of  the  personal  at- 
tack rules,  is  acknowledged  responslbllit; 
under  them  and  then  cho^e  to  disregard 
them  under  a  guise  claiming  that  the  rules 
constituted  licensee  censorship.  Such  ma- 
neuvering has  proven  to  be  not  so  wise 
gamesmanship  on  the  part  of  licensee. 
Brandywine's  abuses  in  this  area  are  so 
blatant  as  to  be  sufficient  to  shock  the  con- 
science of  the  court.  The  Commission  had 
every  Justification  for  Its  findings  in  regard 
to  the  personal  attack  rules. 

IV,  BRANDYWINE'S  PROGBAM  BEPSKSENTATIONS 

1 20)  This  aspect  of  the  case,  while  not  the 
most  troublesome,  is  clearly  the  most  dis- 
turbing to  the  court.  The  facts  In  this  area. 
as  with  the  other  areas  of  this  case,  were 
clearly  set  out  by  the  Commission.'^  Brandy- 
wlne made  extensive  representations  to  the 
Commission  about  the  types  of  programs  to 
be  broadcast,  as  well  as  providing  specific 
titles.  Variation  from  the  typical  program 
schedule  presented  v.ould  not  have  been  fatal 
U  the  changes  had  proven  relatively  minor 
or  had  they  been  Implemented  In  good  faith. 
Unfortunately,  but  not  surprisingly,  neither 
was  the  case. 

The  changes  which  took  place  on  WXUR 
within  the  very  first  days  following  the  trans- 
fer show  a  common  design  on  the  part  of  the 
Ucensee  to  engage  in  deceit  and  trickery  In 
obtaining  a  broadcast  license.  Within  nine 
days  a  totally  unexpected  group  of  seven 
programs,  each  of  a  nature  different  than 
those  on  the  typical  program  schedule, 
were  on  the  ah-.  These  programs,  which 
Norrls  characterized  as  the  "Hate  Clubs  of 
the  Air."  replaced  programs  which  were  pre- 
dominantly entertainment  oriented.  The 
speed  with  which  these  changes  took  place 
can  lead  the  court  to  one  conclusion  and 
one  conclusion  only — Brandywlne  intended 
to  place  these  controversial  programs  on  the 
air  from  the  first  but  feared  to  so  inform 
the  Commission  lest  the  transfer  application 
be  denied.  This  approach  was  foolish.  As  the 
Commission  stated  in  the  Bor^t  Decision  and 
as  we  stated  earlier  in  this  opinion, 
[tjhe  Commission  is  wisely  forbidden  from 
choosing  "gmjong  applicants  on  the  basis  of 
their  political,  economic  or  social  views,"'** 

The  Initial  representation  to  the  Commis- 
sion was  obviously  "a  best  foot  forward" 
effort  by  the  licensee.  The  licensee  feared 
that  the  truth  would  keep  the  license  from 
being  granted  to  it.  Therefore.  Brandywlne 
sought  through  subterfuge  to  gain  Its  license 
and  then  proceed  to  broadcast  the  type  of 
material  It  believed  to  be  most  suitable — 
the  type  of  material  which  would  forward  the 
ends  of  the  fundamentalist  movement — In 
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Utter  disregard  for  either  the  public  or  their 
earlier  representations  to  the  Conunlsslon. 

The  second  misrepresentation  concerns  /n- 
terfaith  Forum.  We  have  previously  described 
the  show  at  length  '•"  and  need  not  reiterate 
here.  The  facts  are  simple — when  it  appeared 
from  Commission  inquiry  that  a  more  bal- 
anced approach  to  the  question  of  religion 
was  Decet«ary  the  principal  parties  at 
Brandywlne  devised  this  program.  The  record 
shows  that  only  after  being  censured  by  the 
local  government  did  the  licensee  make  any 
effort  for  this  program  to  be  broadcast,  and 
even  when  It  finally  found  its  way  to  the 
Biru'aves  its  content  was  without  resem- 
blance to  those  representations  made  to  the 
Commission.  This  was  never  an  interfalth 
dialogue  but  rather  an  Interview  program  of 
students  and  faculty  at  the  Faith  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  We  find  no  fault  with  such  a 
program  but  we  fall  to  sea  how  It  compiles 
with  Brandywine's  representations  for  dia- 
logue between  the  faiths. 

The  applicable  legal  standard  here  was 
laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  over  twenty- 
fire  years  ago.  In  another  communications 
case  the  Court  said : 

"The  fact  of  concealment  may  be  more 
significant  than  the  facts  concealed.  The 
wUlinsness  to  deceive  a  regulatory  body  may 
be  disclosed  by  Immaterial  and  useless  de- 
ceptions as  well  as  by  material  and  persua- 
sive ones."  "" 

This  Is  dispositive  of  this  Issue. 

|21|  This  is  a  case  In  which  the  blind 
need  for  a  radio  outlet  in  the  Philadelphia 
market  has  led  men  experienced  In  the  broad- 
cast Industry  to  misrepresent  the  facts  and 
to  attempt  to  deceive  a  regulatory  body  all  to 
a  single  end — propagation  on  the  media  of 
their  philosophic  dogma.  These  men  may 
have  possessed  the  highest  alms  for  their 
cause  but  these  alms  were  blind  to  the  needs 
of  the  general  public.  Misrepresentations 
conceived  to  win  a  soap-box  from  which  to 
shout  one's  views  are  the  basest  over-exag- 
geration of  the  liherties  guaranteed  in  the 
first  amendment.  Since  the  airways  are  a 
scarce  commodity  and  have  been  deemed  a 
public  trust  it  is  easy  for  us  to  see  that 
Dr.  Mclntlre  and  his  followers  have  every 
right  for  their  views  to  be  broadcast.  Their 
right  to  operate  a  radio  station  is  no  different 
than  the  rights  of  any  other  group  In  Amer- 
ica. Their  rights  are  neither  superior  nor 
Inferior.  In  seeking  a  broadcast  station  they 
had  to  meet  the  same  requirements  as  any- 
one else  seeking  a  license.  The  first  of  these 
requirements  is  candor  and  honesty  in  rep- 
resentations to  the  Commission.  Their  dismal 
failure  In  this  regard  Is  evidenced  by  this 
8.000  page  record.  Theee  men,  with  their 
hearts  bent  toward  deliberate  and  premedi- 
tated deception,  cannot  be  said  to  have  dealt 
fairly  with  the  Commls.slon  or  the  people 
in  the  Philadelphia  area.  Their  statements 
constitute  a  series  of  heinous  misrepresenta- 
tions which,  even  without  the  other  factors 
m  this  case,  would  be  ample  justification 
for  the  Commission  to  refuse  to  renew  the 
broadcast  license. 

v.    riRST    AMENDMENT    CONSIDEBATIONS 

The  most  serious  aspect  of  this  case  relates 
to  the  basic  freedoms  of  speech  and  press 
which  are  essential  guarantees  of  the  first 
amendment.  This  Is  the  area  of  greatest  con- 
cern to  the  court.  Any  shortcomings  in  this 
area  would  necessitate  our  reverslag  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Commission.  Not  only  must  the 
Commission  take  a  hard  look  at  the  case  la 
this  light  but  so  must  this  court. 
A.  Historical  Perspective 
1.  Freedoms  of  Speech  and  Free  Press 

The  original  draft  of  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion was,  curiously  enough,  silent  on  the 
question  of  freedom  of  the  press.  We  say 
"curiously"    because    among    the    burning 
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Issues  of  the  revolution  and  the  colonial 
quest  for  freedom  were  the  plight  of  Peter 
Zenger,  who  had  been  denied  this  right,  and 
the  issue  of  taxation  of  the  press.  So  great 
was  the  concern  of  America  that  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  prompted  to  write  the  follow- 
ing: 

"On  the  subject  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
as  much  as  has  been  said,  I  cannot  forbear 
adding  a  remark  or  two;  In  the  first  place, 
I  observe,  that  there  is  not  a  syllable  con- 
cerning it  in  the  constitution  of  this  State: 
In  the  next.  I  contend,  that  whatever  has 
been  said  about  it  In  that  or  any  other 
State  amounts  to  nothing.  What  signifies  a 
declaration,  that  'the  liberty  of  the  press 
shall  be  Inviolably  preserved'?  What  Is  the 
liberty  of  the  press?"  ^^ 

The  response  to  Hamilton's  complaint  was 
not  long  In  coming.  This  wrong  was  remedied 
almost  Immediately  by  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

AMENDMENT  t 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  of  the  right 
of  tlie  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

The  following  passage  from  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  Is  moit  Instructive: 

"The  liberty  of  the  press  Is.  Indeed,  essen- 
tial to  the  nature  of  a  free  state:  but  this 
consists  in  laying  no  previous  restraints  upon 
publication,  and  not  In  freedom  from  cen- 
stire  tor  criminal  matter  when  published. 
Every  free-man  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
lay  what  sentiments  he  pleases  before  the 
public:  to  forbid  this.  Is  to  destroy  the  free- 
dom of  the  press:  but  If  he  publishes  what 
is  improper,  mischievous,  or  lllegnl,  he  must 
take  the  consequence  of  his  own  temerity. 
To  subject  the  press  to  the  restrtctU^e  power 
of  a  llcetiser,  as  was  formely  done,  both  be- 
fore and  since  the  re/olutlon.  is  to  subject 
All  freedom  of  sentiment  to  the  prejudices 
of  one  man,  and  make  him  the  arbitrary  and 
InfalUhle  Judge  in  all  controverted  points  in 
learning,  religion  and  govern ment.  But  to 
punish  (as  the  law  does  at  present)  any 
dangerous  or  offensive  writings,  which,  when 
published,  shall  on  a  fair  and  impartial  trial 
be  adjudged  of  a  pernicious  tendency,  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
good  order,  of  government  and  religion,  the 
only  solid  foundation  of  civil  liberty.  Thus 
the  win  of  the  individuals  is  stUl  left  free; 
the  abuse  only  of  the  free  v/lll  Is  the  object 
of  legal  punishment.  Neither  is  any  restraint 
hereby  laid  upon  freedom  of  thought  or  in- 
quiry: liberty  of  private  sentiment  is  still 
left;  the  disseminating,  or  making  public,  of 
bad  sentiments,  destructive  to  the  ends  of 
society.  Is  the  crime  which  society  cor- 
rect.s."  '^ 

This  was  the  common  Inw  in  Blackstone's 
time.  The  framers  of  the  first  amendment 
were  devoid  ot  any  latent  to  change  the  com- 
mon law  In  this  respect.  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter provides  an  e:icellent  lesson  In  his 
opinion  m  Dennis. ^^ 

"The  historic  antecedents  ot  the  First 
Amendment  preclude  the  notion  that  Its 
purpose  was  to  give  unqualified  Immunity 
to  every  expression  that  touched  on  matters 
within  the  range  of  political  interest.  The 
Massachusetts  Constitution  of  1780  guaran- 
teed free  speech;  yet  there  are  records  of  at 
least  three  convictions  for  political  libels 
obtained  between  1799  and  1803.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Constitution  ot  1790  and  the  Dela- 
ware Constitution  of  1793  expressly  imposed 
liability  for  abuse  of  the  right  of  free  speech. 
Madison's  own  State  put  on  Its  books  in 
1792  a  statute  confining  the  abusive  exercise 
of  the  right  of  utterance.  And  It  deserves 
to  be  noted  that  In  writing  to  John  Adams's 
wife,  Jefferson  did  not  rest  his  condemnation 
ot  the  Sedition  Act  ot  1793  on  bis  belief  on 
unrestrained  utterance  as  to  political  mat- 


ter. The  First  Amendment,  he  argued,  re- 
flected a  limitation  upon  Federal  power,  leav- 
ing the  right  to  enforce  restrictions  on  speech 
to  the  Stales.  •  •  •  i«  -The  law  is  perfectly 
well  settled."  this  Court  said  over  fifty  yean 
ago.  "that  the  first  ten  amendments  to  th» 
Constitution,  commonly  known  as  the  BUt 
of  Rights,  were  not  Intended  to  lay  down 
any  novel  principles  of  government,  but  sim- 
ply to  embody  certain  guarantees  and  Im- 
munities which  we  had  inherited  from  our 
KngllBh  ancestors,  and  which  had  from  time 
immemorial,  been  subject  to  certain  well- 
recognized  exceptions,  arising  from  the 
neces.sltie3  of  teh  case.  In  Incorporating  these 
principles  into  the  fundamental  law,  there 
was  no  intention  of  disregarding  the  excep- 
tions, which  continued  to  be  recognized  as 
if  they  had  been  formally  expressed.**" 
Tliat  this  represents  the  authentic  view  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  spirit  In  which 
it  must  be  construed  has  been  recognised 
again  and  again  m  cases  that  have  come 
here  wUhln  the  last  fifty  years,"  ^ 

This  situation  was  not  even  thought  to 
have  been  altered  by  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment until  relatively  recently.  Speaking  for 
the  Court  in  1907,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  stated: 

"We  leave  undecided  the  question  whether 
there  Is  to  be  found  In  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  a  prohibition  similar  to  that  in 
the  l.<!t.  But  even  if  we  were  to  asstune  that 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press 
were  protected  from  abridgment  on  the  part 
not  only  of  the  United  States  but  also  of 
the  states,  still  we  should  be  far  from  the 
conclusion  that  the  plaintiff  in  error  would 
have  us  reach.  In  the  first  place,  the  main 
purpose  of  such  constUutlonal  provisions  Is 
"to  prevent  all  such  previous  restraints  upon 
publications  es  had  been  practiced  by  other 
governments,"  and  they  do  not  prevent  the 
stthsequeut  punishment  of  such  as  may  be 
deemed  contrary  to  the  public  welfare  Com- 
monwealth V,  Blandlng.  3  Plcl;.  304.  313.  314; 
Republica  v,  Oswald.  1  DaU.  319.  325.  1  L.Bd. 
1 55.  The  preliminary  freedom  extends  as 
well  to  the  false  as  to  the  true;  the  subse- 
quent punishment  may  extend  as  well  to  the 
true  as  to  the  false.  This  was  the  law  of 
criminal  libel  apart  from  statute  In  most 
cases.  If  not  in  all.  Commonwealth  v.  Bland- 
Inv:.  uM  supra:  4  Bl.  Com.  150."  »* 

This  would  appear  to  he  an  unqualified 
endorsement  of  the  views  espoused  by  Black- 
stone.  However,  Justice  Homes  remarked  in 
the  same  opinion.  "There  Is  no  constitutional 
right  to  have  all  general  propositions  of  law 
once  adopted  remain  unchanged."^*  As  late 
as  1922.  the  Court,  speaking  through  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Pitney,  stated:  "|N]elther  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  nor  any  other  provision 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Im- 
poses upon  the  States  any  restriction  about 
■  freedom  of  speech '  or  the  'I  Iherty  of 
silence'.  .  .   "'^ 

Eventually  the  citizens  of  this  country 
were  given  those  long  sought  protections  tor 
substantive  personal  rights.  Tills  was 
achieved  by  Identifying  these  rights  with 
"liberty"  which  States  were  without  power 
to  abridge  without  due  process  of  law.  l^ls 
disclosure  was  made  quite  casually  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  the  landnaark  decision  of 
Gltlow  V.  New  Tork."'  "For  present  purposes 
we  may  and  do  assume  that  freedom  of 
speech  and  ot  the  press — which  are  protected 
by  the  First  Amendment  from  abridgment 
by  Congress — are  among  the  fundamental 
principle  rights  and  "liberties"  protected  by 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  from  Impairment  by  the 
States."  »'™  Within  two  years  this  dictum  be- 
came accepted  doctrine  as  to  freedom  of 
speech.  »^  Four  years  later  freedom  of  the 
press  was  Incorporated."* 

2.  Censorship 

Let  us  also  consider  the  first  amendment 
and  the  concept  ot  censorship — an  Implicit 
Issue  In  this  case. 
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Mr.  Juatlc«  Murphy  asserted  to  ChapUssky 
V.  New  Hampshire :  ^^ 

"Tliere  are  certain  well-defined  and  nar- 
rowly limited  classes  of  speech,  the  preven- 
tion and  punishment  of  which  have  never 
been  thought  to  raise  any  Constitutional 
problem.  These  Include  the  lewd  and  ob- 
sceiise.  the  profane,  the  llbeloua,  and  the 
InEultlng  or  "Dghtlng"  worda — those  which 
by  their  very  utterance  inflict  injury  or  tend 
to  lnclt«  an  Immediate  breach  of  the  peace. 
It  has  been  well  observed  that  such  utter- 
ances are  no  essential  part  of  any  exposition 
of  Ideas,  and  are  of  such  slight  social  value 
as  a  step  to  truth  that  any  benefit  that  may 
by  the  eodai  lnt«r»st  In  order  and  moral- 
lty.>« 

Similarly,  in  West  Virginia  State  Board 
of  Education  v.  Bamette'*  Mr.  Justice 
JacKson  established  it  as  "a  commonplace 
that  censorship  or  suppression  of  expres- 
sion of  opinion  Is  tolerated  by  our  Constl- 
tutloD  only  when  the  expression  presents 
a  clear  and  present  danger  of  action  of  a 
kind  the  State  Is  empowered  to  prevent  azid 
punish.""' 

Slgnlflcantly.  those  cases  which  have 
sanctioned  previous  restraints  of  the  ut- 
terances of  specific  Individuals  have-  not 
involved  restraints  by  administrative  ac- 
ticn.  but  rather  Judicial  restraints.  It  was  a 
prime  objective  of  these  seelting  to  ban  pre- 
vious restraints  to  outlaw  censorship  which 
could  be  accomplished  through  Ucenslng,  It 
was  in  this  setting  that  John  Milton  directed 
his  offensive  in  his  Appeal  for  the  Liberty  o/ 
UnliceTLsed  Printing.  Freedom  of  the  press 
was.  in  the  beginning,  a  right  to  publish 
"  'without  a  license  what  formerly  could  be 
published  only  with  one.'  "  »™  Today,  as  well, 
nothing  la  more  likely  to  give  rise  to  Judicial 
condemnation  than  a  llcenplne  r'-qulrerr.ent. 
Only  in  those  cases  In  which  the  licensing 
officer's  authority  is  so  limited  as  to  make 
dl«crimiaation  against  utterances  which  he 
disapproves  of  tmpoeslble  '"*'  will  the  court 
refrain  fram  interfering.  Th'>  Supreme  Court 
has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  strike  down  licens- 
ing ordinance  with  respect  to  forms  of  com- 
munications which  are  totally  forbldden.»<> 
More  pertinently  to  the  ca«e  at  bar,  la  the 
area  of  radio  broadcasting,  where  the  very 
physical  limitations  of  the  medium  make 
tblB  form  of  communication  unavailable  to 
all  who  would  utilize  It.  the  Court  has  sanc- 
tioned the  Commission's  power  of  selective 
licensing.'-^  On  the  other  hand.  It  had  been 
the  Court's  position  until  recently,  with  re- 
gard to  motion  pictures,  that  the  state's 
power  to  license,  and  therefore,  to  censor, 
films  to  be  shown  locally  was  xinrestrleted 
as  "a  business  pure  and  simple,  originated 
and  conducted  for  profit."  and  "not  to  be  re- 
garded, ...  as  part  of  the  press  of  the  coun- 
try, or  as  organs  of  pvbllc  opinion.""*  This 
doctrine,  established  in  1915,  was  altered  by 
the  Court  In  1948.  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  stated 
that  the  Court's  position  had  become  a  very 
different  one.  "We  have  no  doubt  that  mov- 
ing pictures,  like  newspapers  and  radio,  are 
Included  in  the  press  whose  freedom  Is  guar- 
anteed by  the  First  Amendment."  «*• 

It  would  be  remiss  for  us  to  move  on  with- 
out noting  that  there  are  areas  where  the 
Federal  government  has,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, placed  restraints  on  both  freedoms  of 
speech  and  press.  These  areas  Include,  or  have 
included,  censorship  of  the  malls,  e.jr,.  fraud 
orders  and  obscenity;  regulation  of  business 
and  latwr  activities;  regulation  of  political 
activities  by  federal  employees:  legislation  to 
protect  the  armed  forces  and  the  war  power; 
loyalty  regulations;  the  Smith  Act;  and  the 
regulation  of  subverGlve  organizations. 

B.  The  First  Amendment  and  Red  Lion 

The  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  press 
coupled  with  the  fairness  doctrine  and  the 
Supreme  Court's  iied  Lion  decision,  is  one 
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of  the  most  wrltten-about  areas  in  the  law 
today."*  The  first  amendment  Issue  was  dealt 
with  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  part  three  of 
the  Red  Lion  decision.^"  The  Court  explained 
the  broadcaster's  contentions  as  follows : 

"Their  contention  Is  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment protects  their  desire  to  use  their  al- 
lotted frequencies  continuously  to  broadcast 
whatever  they  choose,  and  to  exclude  whom- 
ever they  choose  from  ever  using  that  fre- 
quency. No  man  may  be  prevented  from  say- 
ing or  publishing  what  he  thinks,  or  from 
refusing  In  his  speech  or  other  utterances  to 
give  equal  weight  to  the  views  of  his  oppo- 
nents. This  right,  they  say,  applies  equally 
to  broadcasters.""^ 

These  first  amendment  challenges  were  re- 
jected by  the  Court  unanimous! y.i«  In  fact. 
Mr.  Justice  White  found  that  the  Commis- 
sion's application  of  the  fairness  doctrine 
enhances  rather  than  abridges  the  freedoms 
of  speech  and  press.«  As  we  noted  previously. 
one  of  these  points  emphasized  by  the  Court 
was  "the  scarcity  of  broadcast  frequencies, 
the  Government's  role  In  allocating  those 
frequencies,  and  the  legitimate  claims  of 
those  unable  without  governmental  assist- 
ance to  gain  access  to  those  frequencies  for 
expression  of  their  views.  .  .  ." »» 

In  direct  response  to  the  first  amendment 
claims  raised  by  the  broadcasters  the  Court 
stated : 

"Where  there  are  substantially  more  indi- 
viduals who  want  to  broadcast  than  there 
are  frequencies  to  allocate.  It  Is  Idle  to  posit 
an  unabrldgeable  First  Amendment  right  to 
broadcast  comparable  to  the  right  of  every 
Individual  to  epeak.  write,  or  publish.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  First  Amendment  to 
preserve  an  uninhibited  marketplace  of  Ideas 
in  which  truth  will  ultimately  prevail,  rather 
than  to  countenance  monopolization  of  that 
market,  whether  it  be  by  the  Government  it- 
self or  a  private  licensee.  ...  It  Is  the  right 
of  the  public  to  receive  suitable  access  to 
social,  political,  esthetic,  moral,  and  other 
Ideas  and  experiences  which  Is  crucial 
here." '" 

The  Court  found,  and  of  course  we  agree, 
that  It  would  be  "a  .serious  matter"  if  the 
requirements  Imposed  by  the  Commission 
would  In  effect  Induce  the  licensee  to  censor 
them*elve.s  thereby  making  their  coverage  of 
controversial  public  issues  "ineffective." 
However,  the  Ciiurt  deemed  this  to  be  merely 
a  speculative  possibility.  In  fact  the  Court 
determined  that  If  licensees  should  suddenly 
prove  timorous,  the  Conunlsslon  is  not  power- 
leas  to  Insist  that  they  give  adequate  and  fab* 
attention  to  public  Issues.  It  does  not  violate 
the  First  Amendment  to  treat  licensees  given 
the  privilege  of  using  scarce  radio  frequencies 
as  proxies  for  the  entire  community,  obli- 
gated to  give  suitable  time  and  attention  to 
matters  of  great  public  concern.'" 

The  Court  was  careful  to  point  out  that 
Its  rejection  of  the  broadcaster's  claim  was 
not  an  absolute  one.  The  Court  found  that 
there  could  be  instances  in  which  more  sub- 
stantlol  first  amendment  questions  were 
raised  than  in  Red  Lion.  For  example,  the 
Court  found  no  evidence  of  Commission 
"refusal  to  permit  the  broadcaster  to  carry  a 
particular  program."  or  "of  the  official  gov- 
ernment view  dominating  public  broadcast- 
ing." "" 

C.  The  Post  Red  Lion  Era 

In  the  short  time  that  has  passed  since  the 
Red  Lion  case,  there  has  been  an  ever  grow- 
ing number  of  cases  decided  concerning  the 
fairness  doctrine,  broadcasting,  and  the  first 
amendment.  We  have  already  considered 
many  of  these  cases  during  the  course  of  our 
discussion  of  the  fairness  doctrine.  Thus,  a 
lengthy  exposition  here  la  unwarranted  and 
unnecesaary.  For  the  most  part  these  cases 
have  relied  primarily,  as  they  must,  on  Red 
Lion  and  have  added  little  to  the  ahapo  of 
the  law. 


One  opinion  which  did  provide  iostnic- 
tlonal  enlightenment  In  the  first  amendment 
area  Is  Judge  Wright's  scholarly  opinion  in 
Business  Executives'  Move  for  Vietnam  Peace 
V.  F.  C.  C.^**  Judge  Wright  addressed  the  la- 
sue  of  the  imcertalnty  of  the  scope  of  the 
first  amendment's  impact  on  the  broadcast 
media; 

It  has  always  been  clear  that  the  broadcast 
media — so  vital  to  communication  In  our  ao- 
clety — are  affected  by  strong  First  Amend- 
ment Interests."**  Yet  the  nature  of  those 
Interests  has  not  been  so  clear;  ond  evolutlbn 
of  constitutional  principles  In  this  area  la 
still  very  much  in  progress.  .  .  .  [Red  Lion] 
Justified  the  Commission's  Interference  with 
broadcaster's  free  speech  by  invoking  spe- 
cifically constitutional  rights  of  the  general 
public  which.  It  said,  underlie  and  support 
the  fairness  doctrine  rules  at  iss\ie.  Issuing 
what  must  become  a  clarion  call  for  a  new 
public  concern  and  activism  regarding  the 
broadcast  media,  the  Coiirt  stated  that  "the 
people  as  a  whole  retain  their  .  .  .  collective 
right  to  have  the  medium  function  coq- 
elstently  with  the  ends  and  purposes  of  tha 
First  Amendment."  "  It  went  on  to  say: 

".  .  .  The  right  of  free  speech  of  a  broad- 
caster .  .  .  does  not  embrace  a  right  to  snuff 
out  the  free  speech  of  others.  ,  .  . 

•  «  »  •  • 

.  .  .  (A)  licensee  has  no  constitutional 
right  ...  to  monopolize  a  radio  frequency 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  fellow  citizens.  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 
...  It  Is  the  right  of  the  viewers  and  lis- 
teners,  not  the  right  of  the  broadcasters, 
which  15  paramount."  w 

Even  In  light  of  the  later  cases  Red  Lion 
remains  the  definitive  opinion  In  the  area. 
Therefore,  we  can  only  stress,  once  aealn, 
the  Court's  language  In  that  cose.  As  we  said 
in  Democratic  National  Committee  v. 
P-C-C:  t^' 

According  to  the  Court  In  {Red  Lion],  the 
primary  concern  in  the  broadcast  Industry 
Is  "the  First  Amendment  goal  of  producing 
an  informed  public  capable  of  conducting  Ita 
own  affairs."  "* 

We  expressed  this  same  view  In  the  foUow- 
Ing  terms; 

"In  our  view,  the  essential  basis  for  any 
fairness  doctrine,  no  matter  with  what  speci- 
ficity the  standards  are  defined,  is  that  the 
American  public  must  not  be  left  unfti- 
/orT7ie(i."«« 

Anything  else  on  this  point  would  be 
superfluous. 

D.  The  Prohibition  Against  Censorthip 

It  was  John  Stuart  Mill  who  wrote: 

"[Censorship]  Is  as  noxious,  or  more  nox- 
ious, when  exerted  In  accordance  with  public 
opinion,  than  when  In  opposition  to  it.  If  all 
mankind  mlntjs  one  were  of  one  opinion, 
and  only  one  person  were  of  a  contrary  opin- 
ion, mankind  would  be  no  more  Justified  in 
silencing  that  one  person,  than  he.  if  he  had 
the  power,  would  be  Justified  In  silencing 
mankind."  ^' 

These  views  are  central  to  the  thoughts 
of  all  who  hold  dear  our  fundamental  liber- 
ties. Wisely,  therefore.  Congress  has  epeclfl- 
caily  forbidden  the  Commission  from  en- 
gaging In  any  actions  which  would  constitute 
censorship. 
S  326.    Censorship. 

Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  under- 
stood or  construed  to  give  tha  Commission 
the  power  of  censorship  over  the  radio  com- 
munications or  signals  transmitted  by  any 
radio  station,  and  no  regulation  or  condi- 
tion shall  be  promulgated  or  fixed  by  the 
Commission  which  shall  Interfere  with  the 
right  of  free  speech  by  means  of  radio  com- 
munication.'^ 

It  has  been  held  that  this  section  denied 
the  power  to  censor  to  the  .states  In  the 
same  terms  as  It  denied  the  power  to  censor 
to  the  federal  government,*°*  and  similarly 
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that  the  licensee  shall  have  the  sole  power 
in  choosing  programs.=«  However,  this  court 
has  held  that  the  Commission's  public  In- 
terest rulings,  with  reference  to  specific  pro- 
gram content,  do  not  Invariably  constitute 
"censorship"  within  the  confines  of  9  32a."» 
We  have  also  held  that  not  every  condition 
Imposed  by  the  Commission  on  a  licenaee 
constitutes  interference  with  free  speech.*** 

The  deep  seated  commitment  which  tlie 
courts  and  commission  share  for  this  con- 
cept can  hardly  be  classified  oa  ephemeral. 
The  prohibition  from  censorship  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  carefully  guarded 
by  those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
protecting  our  basic  freedoms.  Yet,  despite 
the  guarantees  there  are  those  who  fear 
government  licensing  of  broadcasting  and 
believe  that  It  constitutes  a  threat  to  free- 
dom, of  information.  One  such  person  la 
media  commentator  Walter  Cronklte: 

"That  brings  me  to  what  I  consider  the 
greatest  threat  to  freedom  of  Information: 
the  Government  licensing  of  broadcasting. 
Broadcast  news  today  Is  not  free.  Because 
it  Is  operated  by  an  Industry  that  la  be- 
holden to  the  Government  for  Its  right  to 
exlsc.  Its  freedom  has  been  curtailed  by  fiat, 
by  assumption,  and  by  intimidation  and 
harassment. 

■'Broadcasting's  freedom  has  been  curtailed 
by  flat  through  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Court  has  stated  that  as  long  as  we 
ore  licensed  by  the  Government  we  are  not 
03  free  as  the  printed  press  and  therefore  not 
eligible  in  the  same  manner  for  the  first 
amendment  guarantees.  The  father  of  all 
such  restrictive  rulings  is  the  decision  in 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  United  States 
where  the  Court  found  that  freedom  of  ut- 
terance was  abridged  to  anyone  who  wanted 
to  use  the  limited  facilities  of  radio.  The 
Cotirt  went  on  to  find  that  radio  was  unlike 
other  modes  of  expression  in  that  It  was  not 
available  to  all.  It  was  this  tmlque  char- 
acteristic that  distinguished  the  radio  from 
other  forms  of  expression  and  made  It  a 
subject  of  government  regulation.  More  re- 
cently, the  Supreme  court's  ruling  In  Red 
Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  FCC  upheld  the 
"personal  attack  rule"  and  found  that 
where  substantially  more  individuals  wish  to 
broadcast  than  there  are  frequencies  arallP- 
bJe  to  allocate,  It  Is  Idle  to  attempt  to  estab- 
lish an  unabrldgeable  first  amendment  right 
to  broadcast  comparable  to  the  right  of  each 
individual  to  speak,  write,  or  publlflh. 

■Stripped  of  this  constitutional  protec- 
tion, broadcast  news  stands  naked  before 
those  in  power,  now  or  in  the  future,  who, 
for  whatever  motive,  woxild  like  to  see  Its 
freedom  restrained."**^ 

While  we  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Citonklte's 
conclusions,  we  do  share  hla  concern.  Jour- 
nalists and  broadcasters  have  no  monopoly 
over  concern  with  censorship.  The  courts,  and 
Indeed  the  American  public  as  a  whole,  have 
a  tremendous  slake  in  a  free  press  and  an 
Informed  citizenry.  Yet,  how  can  the  citi- 
zenry remain  informed  if  broadcasters  are 
permitted  to  esoou&e  their  own  views  only 
wltho'.it  attempting  to  fully  Inform  the  pub- 
lic? This  Is  the  Issue  of  good  faith  which. 
unfortunately,  a  small  number  of  broad- 
casters refuse  to  exercise. 

£.  Brandywine  and  the  First  Amendment 

<22]  Under  the  state  of  the  law  as  It  exists 
today,  we  can  find  no  infirmity  with  the 
Commission's  findings  or  conclusions  In  light 
of  the  first  amendment.  Conmnlssion  findings 
In  this  area  are  In  a  relatively  narrow  sphere. 
The  alleged  violations  Ox*  fairness  a::.d  per- 
sonal attack  rules  are  fully  documented.  The 
abuses  are  flagrant.  The  sanctions  borne  of 
the  litigation  were  based  on  continuous  re- 
fusals by  the  licensee  to  meet  its  obligations. 
This  Is  not  a  case  In  which  the  Conunlsaion 
Is  acting  on  an  Isolated  mlstalce.  or  two,  la 
the  course  of  a  three  year  license  period. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


This  Is  a  case  of  deUberote  and  continuing 
disregard  in  a  short  time  period  spanning 
only  several  months.  The  CommlsElon  haa 
made  no  attempt  to  Infiuence  WXUR's  pro- 
gramming or  censor  Its  programming  in  gen- 
eral or  specifically.  Had  the  licensee  met  the 
obligations  required  of  It  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Brandywlne  would  have 
met  with  any  difficulty.  The  law  places  re- 
quirements on  licensees  as  fiduciaries.  Fail- 
ure to  live  up  to  the  trust  placed  In  the 
hands  of  fiduciary  requires  that  a  more  re- 
sponsible trustee  be  found.  This  la  not  the 
public's  attempt  to  silence  the  trustee — It  is 
the  trustee's  attempt  to  silence  the  public 
This  is  not  the  public  censoring  the  trustee^ 
It  Is  the  trustee  censoring  the  public.  At- 
tempting to  Impose  the  blame  on  the  Com- 
mission for  Its  own  shortcomings  c&n  only  be 
likened  to  the  spoiled  child's  tantrum  at  be- 
ing refused  a  reqeust  by  an  otherwise  over- 
ly-benevolent parent. 

As  In  the  Red  Lion  case,  we  note  that  other 
questions  In  this  area  could  pose  more  serious 
first  amendment  problems.  Since  such  ques- 
tions are  not  at  issue  here  there  la  no  need 
to  hypothecate  upon  them. 

VI.  BANCnONS 

In  light  Of  the  extensive  violations  found 
by  the  Commission  in  the  areas  of  the  fair- 
ness doctrine,  the  personal  attack  rules,  and 
misrepresentation  of  program  plans,  the 
Commission  refused  to  renew  Brandywlne's 
lioense.  The  Commission,  while  finding  that 
its  action  would  have  been  Justified  when 
based  on  any  of  these  areas,  chose  to  baaa 
its  opinion  on  a  consideration  of  Brandy- 
wine's  total  performance. 

123,  24 1  As  the  Conmilsslon  stated  In  Let- 
ter to  Honorable  Oren  Harris,"*  the  question 
of  whether  the  licensee  is  operating  In  the 
public  interest,  the  established  standard  for 
license  renewal,**"  Is  determined  at  the  time 
of  renewal.  At  this  time  the  Oommlastoo 
must  take  the  licensee's  total  performance 
Into  account.  Including  Its  adherence  to  the 
fairness  doctrine.  Of  course,  the  prime  con- 
sideration must  come  back  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  licensee  In  his  role  Be  trustee  for 
the  public. 

[25 1  As  Judge  Wright  points  out  In  Citi- 
zens Communications  Center  v,  P.C.C:  *•" 

"The  policy  of  the  Act  is  clear  that  no  per- 
son Is  to  have  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
property  right  as  a  result  of  the  granting  of 
a  license.  Licenses  ore  limited  to  a  maximum 
of  three  years'  duration,  may  be  revoked,  and 
need  not  t>e  renewed.  Thtis  the  channels 
presently  occupied  remain  free  for  a  new 
assignment  to  another  licensee  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  listening  public. 

••Plainly  it  Is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Act  to 
protect  a  licensee  against  competition  but  to 
protect  the  public." 

C/.  Greater  Boston  Television  Corp.  v. 
F.C.C.,^"  ■'  |The  Federal  Communlcatlona 
Act]  does  not  reflect  the  same  concern  for 
'security  of  certificate'  that  appears  In  other 
laws."*^  Both  Greater  Boston  and  Citizens 
Communications  make  It  clear  that  the  Com- 
mission can  act  to  provide  assurances  of  bet- 
ter broadcastuig  by  taking  license"  from 
thoee  who  fall  to  provide  for  the  public 
Interest. 

"The  Conunlsslon  need  not  be  confined  to 
the  technique  of  exercising  regulatory  sur- 
velllance  to  assure  that  licensees  will  dis- 
charge duties  imposed  on  them,  perhaps 
grudgingly  and  perhaps  to  the  mlnlinum  re- 
quired. It  may  also  seek  In  the  public  int?r- 
esl  to  certify  as  licensees  those  who  would 
speak  out  with  fresh  voice,  would  most  natu- 
rally Initiate,  encourage  and  expand  diver- 
sity of  approach  and  viewpoint.*'" 

Judge  Leventbal  recently  enunciated  the 
standard  for  reviewing  decisions  of  regulatory 
agencies  in  these  terms: 

"We  recognized  the  tension  between  the 
doctrine  of  Judicial  restraint,  which  requires 
of  us  considerable  deference  to  agency  deci- 
sions, and  the  practical  necessities  of  Judi- 


cial review,  which  require  a  minimum  stand- 
ard of  articulation,  eo  that  we  may  discern 
the  path  which  the  OommlsBlon  took  oa 
the  way  to  Its  result.  We  acknowledged  tha 
Impoasiblllty  of  framing  a  universally 
applicable  formula  'for  deciding  when  an 
agency  .  .  .  has  crossed  the  line  from 
the  tolerably  terse  to  the  Intolerably 
mute.  .  .  .'  "■• 

[26]  The  Comznlsslon'8  opinion  in  this  case 
exemplifies  the  type  of  findings  which  this 
court  would  !ifc&  to  see  In  all  Its  cases.  The 
opinion  is  complete,  thorough  and  carefully 
baaed  on  the  law.  The  sanction  Impoeed  by 
the  Commission  Is  fullv  s^ipported  by  the 
record.  We  can  And  no  Justlflcation  lor  up- 
setting a  sanction  so  well  sutjstnntlsted  by 
the  record  and  the  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

[271  Of  course,  as  we  have  previously 
pointed  out.  these  sanctions  did  not  twfall 
Brand;-wlne  by  surprise.  The  florst  Decision 
contained  a  warning  to  the  licenaee  designed 
to  alert  him  to  the  Comxnlaslon's  expect*- 
tlons:  this  warning  woe  acknowledged  by  the 
licensee.  The  Commission  can  only  Inform 
and  advise  as  to  the  law:  it  cannot  ccerce  e 
licensee  to  comply. 

Va.  OOHCLDGIOH 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  end  of  our  long 
Journey.  Yet.  we  take  a  brief  moment  to  com- 
ment on  the  path  we  hove  travelled  Appel- 
lants requested  at  oral  argument  that  the 
court  not  rely  alone  on  the  cold  subralsflona 
in  the  pleadings,  but  that  we  carefully  re- 
view the  entire  record  in  this  co-oe.  We  have 
left  no  comer  unturned:  no  fact  has  gone 
unconsidered.  What  we  fotmd  teaches  many 
Icsaons. 

Appellants  have  blazed  a  trail  marked  by 
empty  prwnlses  and  valueless  verbiage.  They 
have  attempted  to  prevail  by  wearing  down 
both  Commission  and  court.  Horvever.  those 
charged  with  protecting  the  precloue  rights 
of  the  public  will  not.  and  cannot,  be  ex- 
hausted by  a  group  of  recalcitrants  who  at- 
tempt to  cajole  and  bully.  Freedom  of  speech 
Is  not  an  empty  slogan  or  a  rallying  cry — ^nor 
can  It  be  snatched  from  thz  hands  of  t2i« 
American  people  by  an  outpouring  of  emo- 
tional Indignation.  Freedom  of  speech  is  » 
truth  that  we  have  long  held  to  be  self- 
evident;  we  refuse  to  sit  by  idly  and  watch 
that  troth  snuffed  out  by  a  group  of  overly- 
zealous  men  whose  sole  Interest  is  filling  the 
airwaves  with  their  own  views  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  views  of  all  others.  Dr  Mclatlre 
and  his  followers  have  every  right  to  air  their 
vlew.<^;  but  so  do  the  balance  of  our  two- 
hundred-and-ten-mllUon  people. 

BrandiTvlne  was  given  every  opportunity  to 
succeed  In  the  broadcast  endeavor  on  which 
It  set  out.  The  Commission  fulfilled  Its  duty 
In  granting  the  initial  license  although  It 
may  have  proven  more  popular  and  expedient 
to  bow  to  the  protestations  of  Brandywlne'a 
detractors.  The  Commission  forewarneit 
Brandywlne  about  Its  fairness  doctrine  and 
its  personal  attack  rules  and  made  every  ef- 
fort to  explain  them.  Despite  the  Commis- 
sion's sanguine  outlook  it  was  soon  evident 
that  Brandywlne  refused  to  ccmply  with 
those  requirements,  which  are  designed  to 
serve  the  public  Interest  and  the  broadcaat 
audience.  Commission  good  faith  was  inter- 
preted as  an  act  of  weakness. 

The  first  amendment  was  never  intended 
to  protect  the  few  while  providing  them  with 
a  sacrosanct  sword  and  shield  with  -vhlch 
they  could  Injure  the  many.  Censorship  and 
press  inhibition  do  not  sit  well  with  this 
court  when  engaged  in  by  either  the  Com- 
mission or  by  a  defilant  licensee.  The  most 
serious  wrong  in  this  case  was  the  denial  of 
an  open  and  free  airwave  to  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  and  Its  environs. 

Consequently,  the  opinion  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  Is 

Affirmed. 
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'J  -nil.  on  Liberty,  quoted  in  Buckley  v. 
Meng.  35  Misc.  2tl  467.  474.  230  N.YS,  2d  924. 
933  <Sup.  Ct.  1962). 

-  Despite  the  fact  that  two  stations  WXDB 
and  WXI7R-PM.  are  Involved  In  this  suit,  any 
reference  to  "WXUR"  will  be  employed  to 
designate  both  the  AM  and  FM  frequencies, 
unless  otherwise  Indicated. 

>Dr.  Mclutlre  testified  at  the  hearing  for 
license  renewal  that: 

"I  received  notice  (from  WVCHl  Informlzig 
me  the  program  would  be  terminated  and  we 
made  a  very  great  issue  of  It  publicly  here 
and  committees  were  organized  to  see  if  It 
couldn't  be  continued.  The  reason  given  for 
I  cancellation],  as  given  to  us,  was  that  It 
was  the  advice  of  the  attorneys  In  Washing- 
ton In  connection  with  their  FCC  problems 
that  led  them  to  put  me  off."  When  asked 
bow  he  had  obtained  this  Information.  Mc- 
Intlre  continued: 

"It  was  obtained  by  a  committee  that  went 
by  the  pressure  [sic)  that  were  buUt  up  as 
to  Just  what  was  the  reason  Dr.  Mclntlre  was 
being  removed  and  when  we  found  this  dif- 
ficulty with  the  PCC  or  with  Its  attorneys 
m  connection  with  the  PCC,  the  same  prob- 
lem confronted  me  as  I  sought  to  get  on  the 
other  stations  In  the  community.  When  we 
found  that  we  were  virtually  blacked  out  and 
that  our  views,  our  opinions  were  not  going 
to  be  aired  In  the  community,  we  became 
interested  in  purchasing  a  station  or  bemg  a 
part  of  a  purchase  in  some  way  so  that  a 
program  such  as  mine  could  be  aired  In  the 
community." 
J.A.  Vol.  V,  4236-37. 

"Faith  Theological  Seminary  la  located  In 
Elklns  Park.  Pennsylvania,  near  Philadelphia. 
Reverend  Mclntlre  presided  over  the  Seml- 
narj-s  Board  of  Directors  at  the  time  the 
offer  to  purchase  Brandywlne  was  tendered. 
*  These  two  programs  were  Missionary  Hour 
and  Gospel  Hour. 

•The  Sunday  morning  programs  were  en- 
titled: It's  Sunday  Morning,  Didication,  The 
Church  at  Work,  Mens  Hour.  Church  Service 
and  Su7tdas/  VS.A. 

'Tlie  foilowlng  groups  and  Indl-.  Iduals 
were  among  thofe  opposed  to  the  transfer 
application:  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Area 
Committee  tor  tJNICEP,  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  the  Auti-Defsmatlon  League  of  B'nal 
B'rith.  the  Penusylv.-inia  Southeast  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  the 
Presb.vter/  of  PhlladeipiiU,  the  National 
Drban  League,  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
CoiincU  or  Churches,  the  Jewish  Community 
Relations  Council,  the  New  Jersev  Council 
ot  Churches,  the  Philadelphia  Co-.t.'.cII  of  the 
AFL-CIO. 
the 


pressinc  his  dupleasure  with  the  Commis- 
sion's action  in  concerning  Itself  with  Mc- 
Intlre's  views. 
'•  See  text  at  note  9,  supra. 
'^  Borst  Decision,  supra,  at  *  3.  Citations 
omitted. 

'•  See  letter  of  Carl  Mclntlre  to  E.  William 
Henry,  crhalrman  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.  In  this  letter  Rev.  Mc- 
lntlre stated : 

"It  is  constantly  being  alleged  that  I  am 
buying  the  station.  Tou  know,  of  course,  that 
It  Is  the  corporation  of  the  Seminary  of 
which  I  am  a  member  and  am  presently  the 
president  of  the  corporation.  ...  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  have  no  financial  Inter- 
est to  any  way  In  this  sale.  Moreover.  I  own 
no  radio  station  and  have  no  financial  In- 
terest in  any  radio  station  In  the  country  or 
anywhere  else." 

J.A.  Vol.  n,  140.  While  Hev.  Mclntlre  was 
not  the  president  of  the  Seminary  he  did  list 
a  large  number  of  other  associations  on  the 
transfer  application.  He  Is  listed  as  Pastor 
of  the  Bible  Presbyterian  Church  of  Col- 
llngiwood.  New  Jersey:  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Shelton  College.  Cape 
May,  New  Jersey;  Vice-President  of  Inde- 
pendent Board  of  Presbyterian  Foreign  Mis- 
sions: President,  Christian  Beacon  Presi.  Inc.. 
CoUingswocd.  New  Jersey:  President  and  edi- 
tor of  the  Christian  Beacon;  and  member 
or  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Highland  Col'.ege, 
Pa:;adena,  Calif. 

Borst  Decl.'^ion.  supra,  at  f  □.  2- 
"The  folmess  doctrine  baa  been  codified 
at  47  Ufl.O.  1316   (1970). 

"Question  7  of  the  Broadcast  Application 
(Statement  of  Program  Service  of  Broadcast 
Applicant)  reqiUres  the  applicant  to  make 
"...  a  narrative  statement  on  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  with  respect  to  making  tune 
available  for  the  dl-KussIon  of  pubUc  issuea, 
Including  mustratlons  of  the  types  of  pro- 
grams to  be  broadcast  and  the  methods  of 
selection  of  subjects  and  participants." 

Faith  Theological  Seminary  responded  In 
the  following  terms:  "Equal  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  to  opposing  viewpoints  on  con- 
troversial public  Issues."  Jjl.  Vol.  n.  111. 
In  the  Commission  Statement  of  AM  or 
PM  Program  Service  question  16  In- 
quires: 

"In  connection  with  the  applicant's  pro- 
posed public  affairs  programming  describe 
its  policy  with  respect  to  making  time  avail- 
able for  the  discussion  of  public  Issues  and 
the  method  of  selecting  subjects  and  panld- 
panta." 

The  Seminary  replied  by  stating 


Should  Be  Fun"  tnqulry,  33  P.C.C.  101    107 
(1962). 

» Id.  at  »  9. 

"  Id.  at  5  10. 

»*  In  re  Applications  of  Brandywlne-Main 
Line  Radio,  Inc.  for  renewal  of  licenses  of 
Stations  WXUB  and  WXtJR-PM,  Media 
Pennsylvania.  9  P  t  P  Radio  Reg.2d  128 
(1967)   (hereinafter  "Designation  Order" i. 

"  With  reference  to  Interlaith  Dialogue  the 
Commission  made  the  following  observation: 

"Not  only  was  the  program  not  put  on  at 
all  for  almost  seven  months,  but  when  It 
was,  Brandywlne  patently  failed  to  carry  out 
the  Important  promise  to  'make  every  effort' 
to  get  a  varied  participation.  The  moderator 
of  the  first  broadcast  was  Norrls  himself. 
His  guests  were  his  pastor  from  New  Torl^ 
Pennsylvania,  the  Reverend  Albany,  and 
George  McDonald,  a  fellow  trustee  of  the 
American  PatrloUc  News  organization.  (Tr 
3635-3636.)  From  the  second  broadcast  on 
December  6,  1965,  through  AprU  1868,  the 
moderator  was  Seminary  faculty  member  Dr. 
Gary  Cohen.  (Tr.  5480-5596.1  On  the  second 
(December  5.  196S)  broadcast  of  Inter-tolth 
Dialogue,  Dr.  Cohen  interviewed  WlUlom 
Broadttlck.  an  engineer  at  WXUR  and  a 
Seminary  student.  (WXUR  Exh.  49A.  Tr. 
S514-5519.)  Cohen  Interviewed  Broadwick 
again  on  the  third  (December  12,  1965) 
broadcast.  (Ibid.)  On  the  fourth  (December 
19.  1965)  broadcast,  Cohen  Interviewed  Don- 
ald Carpenter,  another  Seminary  student 
ilbid.).  and  on  the  fifth  broadcast  Cohen 
Interviewed  the  Reverend  A.  Franklin  Pau- 
cett,  the  seminary's  Registrar,  (fbid.)  None 
ot  these  broadcasu  compiled  with  the  Sem- 
inary traiisfer  application  representation 
that  the  program  would  consist  of  'round- 
table'  discussions  by  representatives  of  'dif- 
ferent faith.'  (Appendix  D:  BurJMi.  6.) 
Prom  that  time  on,  although  not  as  com- 
pletely taken  up  by  Seminary  people,  the 
program  clearly  did  not  live  up  to  Its  prem- 
ise. The  Examiner  found  It  woefully  Inade- 
quate, and  we  agree." 

In  Re  Applications  of  Brandywine-Maln 
Line  Radio,  Inc.  for  Renewal  of  Licenses  of 
Stations  WXUR  and  WXUB-PM.  Media, 
Pennsylvania,  24  P.C.C.2d  18, 29  (1970)  (here- 
inafter "July  Decision"). 

"  Id.  at  H  30.  The  Commission  continued 
by  stating: 

"These  programs,  covering  controversial 
iiisucs  as  they  do,  are  not  merely  changes 
in  title  from  the  programs  deleted  from  the 
schedule,  which  mainly  Included  programs 
chissiaod  OS  of  the  'entertainment'  type.  We 
may  a.?sume  that  the  applicant  failed  to  In- 
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"Opportunity  on  equal  terms  to  opposing  elude  these  programs  because  of  the  opposl- 
the  American  Ranti.f  f-„»«„.i™  viewpoints  on  controversial  public  Issuea.  "on  to  Its  application,  erroneously  believing 
™    ^niywanla"  svnod    Of    Z     1".?'!="  "^l  ■""  t*  »>«'«"  ^?  '^""'^  but     »>«'  the  inclusions  would  have  affected 


Lutheran  CSurch  in  America    U^ePhilade^-     ?"'  **  'J"'*  "'">"  P^'^''^  "J  sponsors  or     f^"""-  What  U  important  to  us  is  the  will- 

....I.  = -Tf-.^'^":"-*'  V'*  i^""""'-     by  members  of  ILstenlng  audience  calling  In     <"!'"'•."  to  wnhholi  from  us  the  Seminary's 

on  "Freedom  of  Speech"  program.  Repliea  to     ''^'entions    with    respect    to    a    substantial 


phl.i  BaptLst  Association,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Catholic  Interracial  Coun- 
cil of  New  York. 

■  In  re  Application  of  George  E.  Bsrst,  et  al, 
4  P  &  P  Radio  Reg.  2d  697,  698  (March  19, 
19651     (hereinafter  "Borst   Decision") 

■/<J.at«-2 

'■J-A.  Vol.n.  130-27. 

"The    amendment   described   Interlaith 
Forum  OS  a  program  in  which  ministers  or 
representatives   of  different   faiths   will    be 
Invited  to  portidpate  In  roundtable  dlscus- 


controverslal  views  expressed  on  sponsored 
programs  will  be  by  spokesmen  equally  qual- 
ified as  spokesmen  on  sponsored  program. 
JJ^.  Vol.  n,  138.  i-    B  "•!. 

Finally,  consider  the  fallowing  from  the 
above  form: 

"29.  State  the  methods  by  which  appli- 
cant undertakes  to  keep  Informed  of  the 
requirements    of   the   Communications   Act 

^       ah"   the   Commission's   Rules   and   Reguls- 

slons  of  religious  principles  and  tenets  as' re-     !i'J°f'„*J'A  \  <i""'P«on  of  the  procedures 
lated  to  current  social  problems.  Every  effort     "'^'="*1"«'  'o  acquaint  applicant's  employ 


Win  be  made  to  obtain  varied  participation 
rrom  week  to  week  to  assure  the  greatest 
p(j8s!ble  balance  of  views  on  the  subjects  of 
dlsciisalon. 

J  A.  Vol.  II.  127. 

"  5wpro,  note  8. 

"  The  Commission  waa  not  tinaniraous  In 
Its  action.  CommtssloDer  Hyde  concurred  In 
the  result  only.  Commissioner  Cox  dissented 
In  the  teller  that  the  application  should 
have  been  designated  for  a  hearing.  Commis- 
sioner  Loerlnger   concurred,   especially   ex* 


ees  and  agenta  with  such  requlrementa  and 
to  ensile  their  compliance. 

"Employeea  are  required  to  be  famUlor 
with  PCC  rules  applicable  to  their  duties. 
Copies  of  PCC  niles  are  kept  at  station.  FCC 
notices  are  posted  on  btilietln  board.  Wash- 
ington counsel  Is  consulted  on  doubtful 
questions." 

J-A.  Vol  n.  139tt. 
"Id.  at  138. 

»  Borst  Decision,  tupro,  at  1 8,  fn.  2a. 

"  Id.  at  I  B,  fn.  3,  citing  Report  on  "Living 


amount  of  programming,  for  it  is  clear  that 
the  intention  to  carry  the  programs  pre- 
dated the  acqit  isitian  of  control  and  we  vere 
never  informed  of  it." 

Id.  (emphasis  added,  footnote  omitted). 

'^Tr.  3727-28-  This  Is  despite  the  directly 
contradictory  evidence  offered  by  Norrls  sotoe 
five  weeks  earlier  to  the  effect  that  the  new 
programs,  which  he  termed  the  "Nine  Hate 
Clubs"  of  the  air,  were  added  by  him  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  sponsors'  boycott.  This  was 
not  the  only  inconsistency  of  the  record  and 
Is.  In  feet,  one  of  the  less  serious  discrepan- 
cies before  us.  July  Decision,  svpra.  at  31. 

**  Set  generally  Initial  Decision  of  Bearing 
Examiner,  24  P.C.C.  2d  42.  106  (1970)  (here- 
inafter "Initial  Dedslcn"!. 

"The  Minutes  of  a  meeting  held  on  No- 
vember 18,  1965,  of  the  Media  Borough  Coun- 
cil, reflect  the  follou-lng: 

"Mrs.  Austin  protested  to  Council  about 
a  program  on  WXUR,  which  she  feelfl  pro- 
motes hate  and  dissension  by  attacking  mi- 
nority groups.  This  program  is  called  Tree- 
dom  of  Speecb.' 


"She  considers  this  a  malicious  act  and 
a  disgrace  to  the  citizens  of  Media." 

Mr.  Reed  stated  that  a  letter  should  be 
written  to  tlie  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Baker,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Loughrao,  a  letter  be  written  to  the  P.C.C. 
about  this  allegedly  biased  program  of  radio 
station  WXUR.  So  ordered." 
J.A.  Vol.  IT.  145e. 

The  program  which  caused  this  furor  was 
entitled  Freedom  of  Speech,  moderated  by 
Thomas  Livezey.  Freedom  of  Speech  was  a 
telephone  call-in  show  where  Livezey  would 
begin  the  program  by  reading  a  newspaper 
article  or  an  editorial  or  by  making  a  short 
statement  and  then  opening  the  microphones 
to  people  calling  In.  Livezey  frequently  made 
"rare  baiting"  conrunents  on  the  air  and  was 
particularly  livid  in  his  comments  regarding 
minority  groups.  Livezey  often  cut  callers  ott 
abruptly  when  they  opposed  a  position  which 
he  espoused.  On  November  24,  1965,  Howard 
P.  Reed,  Jr..  Solicitor,  Borough  of  Media. 
sent  a  communique  to  Commission  Chair- 
man Henry  on  behalf  of  the  Borough  Coun- 
cil. In  this  letter  he  expressed  the  concern 
of  the  Council  with  regard  to  Freedom  of 
Speech  and  commended: 

'•Within  the  context  of  free  speech,  we  do. 
.  .  .  believe  that  any  radio  program  Inviting 
the  general  public  to  respond  by  telephone 
should  receive  with  equal  treatment  all  calls 
placed-  We  do  believe  that  without  some  reg- 
ulation by  the  CommlRslon.  this  type  of 
radio  program,  which  is  somewhat  wide- 
spread In  Itfi  use.  can  become  deceptive,  in 
fact  tend  to  Inx-lte  controversy  unnecessarily, 
and  derogate  free  speech;  most  of  all.  be- 
cause any  program  of  this  type  must  neces- 
Bsrlly  Involve  controls  and  limitations  not 
inherent  In  other  media  of  communications, 
nor  BO  open  to  public  hearing." 

J-A.  Vol.  II.  I45f. 

On  November  19.  1965.  one  day  after  the 
Media  Borough  Council  resolution  was 
passed.  Livezey  was  removed  from  his  posi- 
tion as  moderator  of  Freedom  of  Speech.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  January  20. 
1966.  a  motion  wa-j  made,  following  a  pres- 
entation by  representatives  of  WXUR.  stat- 
ing that  "a  letter  be  sent  to  the  P.C.C.  stat- 
ing that  the  objectionable  features  of  (Prcc- 
dom  of  Speech]  have  been  largely  elimi- 
nated." J.A.  Vol.  n,  I45g.  A  letter  to  that 
effect  was  sent  to  the  P.C.C.  bv  Solicitor 
Reed  on  Pebruarv  2.  1966. 

J  A.  Vol.  n.  145h.      _____ 

*>  The  matter  of  WXUR's  broadcasting 
policy  was  brought  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Pennsvlvanla  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  the  form  of  House  Reso- 
lution 160  on  December  14.  1965.  In  per- 
tinent  part    the    Resolution    stated    that — 

"|tthe  only  issue  la  whether  the  Reverend 
Mclntlre  exercises  the  degree  of  social  and 
public  responsibility  which  the  law  demands 
of  a  broadcast  licensee.  There  ts^  serious 
question  whether  Radio  Statloff  WXUR. 
under  the  operational  control  of  Reverend 
Mclntire,  Is  giving  the  balanced  presentation 
of  opposing  viewpoints  required  of  broadcast 
licensees:  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania requests  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  investigate  Radio  Station 
WXUR,  In  Media,  Pennsylvania  to  determine 
whether  or  not  It  Is  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements of  a  broadcast  licensee:  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Federal  Communtcations 
Commission." 

J-A.  Vol.  n,  145a  &  b. 

"  See  note  29,  supra. 

«JA.  Vol.  n,  209. 

*'J.A.  Vol.n.  307-33. 

"The  challengers  were  the  APL-CIO  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  American  Baptist  Con- 
vention Division  of  Evangelism,   the  Dela- 


ware Valley  CouncU  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  the  An ti -Defamation  League  of 
B'ual  B'rith.  the  Board  of  Social  M;uii!try 
of  the  Lutheran  S>'mbol  of  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, B'rith  Sholom.  the  Catholic  Commu- 
nity Relations  Council,  the  Catholic  Star 
Herald,  the  Fellowship  Commission,  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  Council  of  Churches, 
the  Jewish  Community  Relations  Council  of 
Greater  PhUadelphla.  the  Jewish  Labor  Com- 
mittee, the  Media  Fellowship  House,  the 
Media  Chapter  of  the  NAACP.  the  New  Jer- 
sey Council  of  Churches,  the  Philadelphia 
Urban  League,  the  UJS.  Section  of  the  Wom- 
en's International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom,  the  American  Jewish  Committee, 
and  the  Rev.  Donald  G.  Huston,  Pastor,  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Lower  Marlon. 

In  addition,  various  periions  and  organiza- 
tions, viz.,  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Branch 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Pennsylvania,  the  Unitarian 
Church  of  Delaware  Cotmty,  the  Pennsjl- 
vanla  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Media 
Borough  Council,  wrotfc  the  Commission  "re- 
questing an  investigation  of.  or  bearing  on 
Brandywlne's  programming."  July  Decision. 
si^pruat  'i  1.  In.  3. 

"^  Designation  Order,  supra,  at ''  4. 

•Id 

'Id. 

^-The  transcript  reveals  that  WXUR 
undertook  additional  palliative  measures 
on  this  date  by  introducing  a  new  program 
entitled  Right,  Left  and  Center  on  lis  FM  fre- 
quency. The  program,  which  was  designed  t-o 
show  left,  right  and  middle-of-the-road  phi- 
losophies, lasted  only  a  short  time.  The 
Commission  did  not  consider  the  program. 
nor  will  this  court,  since  it  did  not  commence 
for  more  than  a  year  after  the  license  renewal 
Issue  arose  and  was  thus  totally  outside  the 
license  period.  See  J.A.  Vol.  V.  2529-32. 

^  The  court  must  comment  on  the  conduct 
of  Brandywlne's  counsel,  Mr.  Cottone.  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  bearing.  We  comment 
becau.se  his  behavior,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  during  the  course  of  the  hearing, 
was  Injudicious,  rude,  impudent  and  directly 
obstructive  to  the  proceedings  before  the 
examiner.  The  record  before  the  court  Is 
replete  with  one  Instance  after  another  of 
obstreperous  behavior  on  Mr.  Cottone's  part. 
A  few  examples  from  the  record  wUl  suffice. 

"By  Mr.   SCHATTENFIEt-D. 

"Q:  I  will  show  you  what  has  been  marked 
for  IdentiflcaUon  as  Intervenor's  Exhibits  77 
and  78  and  ask  you  if  they  embody  the  posi- 
tions you  have  taken  with  respect  to  UNl- 
CEP. 

"Mr.  CoTTONE.  Object.  Let  him  Identify 
them  first.  I  object  to  the  question. 

"Mr.  ScHATTENTcrLo.  Can  I  finish  the  ques- 
tion? 

"Presiding  Examiner.  Mr.  Cottone.  let  him 
finish.  We  can  move  along  faster  if  you 
stop  the  useless  Interruptions. 

"Mr.  CoTTONE.  I  resent  you  stating  "useless 
interruptions ";  I  have  a  right  to  raise  evi- 
dentiary objections  as  I  see  fit.  If  you  do  not 
understand  the  objections,  that  Is  another 
point. 

"Presiding  Examctcb.  I  can't  rule  on  them 
unless  I  know  what  the  question  Is." 

J.A.  Vol-  V.  tr.  4383-84. 

"Mr.  CorroNE.  Let  the  record  show  when 
that  remark  was  made  by  the  Hearing  Exam- 
iner, there  was  a  moan  from  the  audience. 

"Presiding  Exauxncb.  I  am  trying  to  get 
along  without  these  perpetual  interruptions. 
The  witness  has  been  handling  himself  well 
in  giving  a  lucid  account  of  everything  and 
a  forthright  account.  Could  we  go  forward 
with  the  questions  and  answers.  I  sustain 
the  objection.  Let  us  not  go  over  the  pam- 
phlets again. 

Mr.  Cottone.  Now  may  I  look  at  them? 

"Mr.  ScHATTEjrnzLD.  What? 

"Mr.  CoTTONz.  May  I  look  at  them  now? 


"Mr.  Scrathmfxeld.  Are  you  implying  I 
didut  give  them  to  you  before? 

"iai.  COTTONi:.  No;  I  said,  before.  I  didn't 
want  to  look  at  them,  but  now  may  I  look 
at  them?" 

J.A.  Vol.  V.  tr.  4387-68. 

Mr.  ScaATTCNnxLo.  Did  you  ever  -coke  any 
position  with  respect  to  the  Panamanian 
Treaty? 

"Mr.  Cottone.  Pandemonium  treaty? 

"Mr.  ScHATTXKFiELD.  I  was  not  referring  to 
you,  Mr.  Cottone. 

"Mr.  CorroKE.  That  Is  clever,  but  please 
tell  me  what  you  said." 

JJV.  Vol.  V.tr.  4396. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Cottooe's  actions  can  be  ex- 
plained OS  "performing"  for  the  hometown 
crowd.  However,  the  court  will  not  mute  it- 
Felf  to  such  popcorn  and  peanuts  antics, 
designed  to  create  a  clrcus-llke  atmosphere, 
which  would  permeate  the  proceedings.  The 
attitude  displayed  by  counsel  borders  on  the 
contemptuou.1  and  we  therefore  refuse  to 
let  it  go  unnoticed. 

*'  The  Initial  Decision  was  97  pages  long. 
It  oontamed  275  paragraphs  of  findings  and 
54  paragraphs  of  conclusions. 

"Brief  lor  Interveners  at  12. 

« Green  v.  FCC,  144  U-S-AppJDC  353, 
447  F2d  323  (1971).  wherein  this  court 
stated:  "that  a  licensee  charged  with  viola- 
tion of  the  Fairness  Doctrine  may  lnot|  seek 
absolution  by  reference  to  compliance  with 
it  by  other  licensees."  Through  some  stroke 
of  the  imagination  Brandywlne  cites  the 
Green  decision  to  the  court  for  exactly  the 
opposite  proposition. 

*^InltUl  Decision,  supra,  24  P.C.C5d  at 
139. 

••Section  1.277  of  the  Ccmmission 's  Rules 
and  Regulations  requires  that  exceptions  be 
taken  from  adverse  findings  to  preserve  any 
objections  on  appeal. 

"(a)  Each  exception  to  an  Initial  decision 
or  to  any  part  of  the  record  or  proceeding  In 
any  case,  including  rulings  upon  motions  or 
objections,  shall  point  out  with  particularity 
alleged  errors  In  the  decision  or  ruling  and 
shall  contain  specific  references  to  the  page 
orpages  .  .  .  on  which  the  exception  is  based. 
Any  objection  not  saved  by  esception  pur- 
suant to  this  section  is  waived. .  . .'  47  CJ'jR. 
§1.277<a)    (1972)    (emphasis  suppUed). 

*=  July  Decision,  supra,  at  •  S  8-14. 

•-/d.at  "T  18-23. 

'■ /d.at  "^23-32. 

«  See  pp.  23-23.  supra. 

'"July  Decision,  supra,  at  '  8. 

*'  After  receiving  a  large  number  of  com- 
plaints from  listeners  about  alleged  program- 
ming abuses,  the  Broadcast  Bureau  moni- 
tored broadcasts  on  WXUR  for  eight  consecu- 
tive days  in  the  middle  of  the  license  period. 
The  intervenors  taped  seven  other  consecu- 
tive days,  also  during  the  license  period. 

"  July  Decision,  supra  at  ^  9. 

"  Id.  See  also  Appendix  A  to  the  July  Deci- 
sion, supra. 

^  We  believe  that  remedial  action  sub- 
sequent to  the  time  when  Brandywlne's 
renewal  was  put  in  doubt  is  not  entitled  to 
weight.  See  Immaculate  Conception  Church 
of  Los  Angeles  v.  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  116  U.S.  App.  DC  73.  320  P.2d 
795.  cert,  denied,  375  U.8.  904.  64  S.Ct.  196. 
11  L.Ed.2d  145-  Footnote  renumbered) . 

"  July  Decision,  supra,  at  ^  10. 

"July  Decision,  svpra,  at  "  11.  See  par- 
ticularly fn.  9  for  the  reasons  that  these  In- 
vitations were  viewed  as  being  inadequate. 

"Id. 

''Id. 

■■"  See  p.  24.  supra. 

"»  July  Decision,  aupra,  at ''  1 1. 

•A  dally  Interview  program  which  lasted 
from  30  to  45  minutes  a  day. 

"July  Dedalon.  supra,  at  ?  12.  The  Com- 
mission specifically  rejected  the  Examiner's 
contention  that  WXUR  should  be  given 
credit  toward  balance  for  Invltatloos  ex- 
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tended  on  this  program,  but  refused,  hy  those 
fearing  to  be  "roughed  up."  Id. 

Q'Thla  program  commenced  In  May  1966 
and  appeared  twice  each  week.  Brandywtna 
has  Tailed,  however,  to  Indicate  when  rele- 
vant views  were  broadcast. 

•J  The  moderator  of  this  program  was  of 
no  Fl^alflcant  assistance  at  the  hearing  He 
was  uncertain  as  to  what  matters  were  dls- 
ciissed.  There  was  no  Identification  by  any 
other  party  as  to  the  content,  time,  or  rele- 
vanoe  of  material  broadcast  on  this  program. 
July  Decision,  supra,  at  '■  13. 

"*  We  also  note  that  brief  references  to 
what  someone  bod  said  (usually  based  upon 
a  press  report) ,  osed  as  the  basis  of  an  at- 
tack upon  the  statement  (see,  e^..  Bureau 
Sxh.  1-B,  pp.  23-25),  do  not  constitute  a 
faJr  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  an 
opposing  view. 
Id. at  H  15  (footnote renumbered). 

•M.att  16. 

••id. 

•  Id.  at  T  17. 
■•  Id.  at  II  18. 

^  See  Appendix  B  to  the  July  Decision 
wherein  the  Oominlsslon  enumerates  the  per- 
sonal attacks  made  while  discussing  con- 
troversial public  Issues,  viz..  the  Vietnam 
War.  Issues  relating  to  civil  liberties,  and 
Issues  relating  to  the  loyalty  of  federal 
officials. 

"July  Decision,  supra,  at  J  IS. 

"Procedures  In  the  Event  of  a  Personal 
Attack.  12  P.C.C.  2d  250  (1968). 

^JiUy  Decision,  supra,  at  I  20. 

«/d. 

This  leads  to  one  of  the  fundamental  diffi- 
culties with  this  case.  i£,.  Brandywlne's  ap- 
parent refusal  to  undertake  the  necessary 
steps  to  Insure  compliance  Ln  the  personal 
attack  area.  We  reprint  the  following  tron- 
Bcrtpt  excerpt  to  exemplify  this  point.  Mr, 
Schattenfleld  Is  examining  Mr.  Norrls.  the 
station  manager. 

"Q.  Do  you  have  someone  listen  to  the  tape 
prior  to  Its  being  run? 

"A,  I  mentioned  previously  that  we  don't 
censor  the  brsadcast. 

"Q.  X  didn't  say  censor.  I  said  listen. 

"A-  That  would  be  censoring. 

•  •  •  •  a 

"Q.  You  don't  listen  to  each  tape  before  It 
Is  broadc:^t  as  a  standard,  do  you? 

"A.  No.  that  is  impossible.  I  am  only  one 
Individual. 

"Q.  Do  you  have  procedures  at  the  station 
so  that  somebody  listens  to  the  tapes? 

"A.  On  Pastor  Bob  and  some  of  the  local 
or.eo.  I  believe  Pastor  Bob  Is  on  only  one 
station.  WXUH.  There  are  other  broadcasters 
that  are  on  Just  this  station. 

"Q.  But  he  doesn't  have  a  tape? 

"A.  He  doesn't  have  a  tape.  It  Is  done  live. 

"Q.  On  those  programs  you  receive  on  tape, 
Is  It  a  standard  operating  procedure  for  you 
or  someone  under  your  direction  to  listen  to 
them? 

"A.  Not  standard,  we  take  it  like  we  would 
on  a  network. 

"Q.  l3  It  standard  procedure  for  you  to  have 
someone  monitor  It  while  they  are  on  the  air? 

"Mr.  CoTTONE.  That  question  bos  been 
asked  and  answered. 

"PaEsmtNC  E?CAUiirEB.  I  don't  believe  that 
precise  question  was  asked.  If  It  was  1  don't 
remember. 

•The  Wrrrrass.  While  It  Is  on  the  air  we 
didn't  say  to  the  announcers  or  the  person  on 
the  air,  "Tou  must  listen  to  that."  I  believe 
most  of  our  help  do  listen  to  the  programs. 

•  •  •  •  • 

■*Q.  Is  It  standard  operating  procedure  for 
the  station  to  assign  someone  to  listen  to 
each  program  as  it  Is  broadcast,  each  taped 
program  as  tt  Is  broadcast  over  WXUK.  to 
determine  whether  positions  are  taken  with 
respect  to  controversial  laeuea  and/ or  whether 
statements  have  be«n  made  which  may  be 


construed  as  attacks  on  individuals  or 
groups? 

"A,  Not  in  every  case." 

Tr.  169&-1701. 

Thus  the  record  Is  clear.  Norrls  openly  ad- 
mitted that  he  either  was  physically  incapa- 
ble of  personally  dealing  with  personal  attack 
problems  or  that  the  station  was  incapable 
of  dealing  with  them.  In  addition,  aad  of 
greater  moment  to  this  proceeding,  was 
Norrls'  attitude  that  attempts  at  compliance 
would  be  tantamount  to  censorship.  This  ob- 
stinate and  obdurate  approach  Ls  Indicative 
of  a  schematic  design  to  frustrate  compliance 
In  this  critical  area. 

'•July  Decision,  stipra,  at  H  21;  13  P.C.C,  at 
1249  and  Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.  v. 
P.C.O.,  3S5  U.S.  367.  89  S.Ct.  1794,  23  L.Ed5d 
371   (ig69). 

^  Id.  at  K  22. 

"For  a  description  of  this  program  see 
p.  21.  supra. 

^  July  Decision,  supra,  at  %  26. 

T"/(J.  at  U  26-28. 

•  In  order  of  appearance  the  new  programs 
were  entitled:  Lifeline:  Uanion  Forum;  Be- 
hind the  HeadUnea;  Howard  Kershner's  Com- 
mentary: Independent  Americans:  The  Dan 
Smoot  Report;  and  Church  League  of 
America. 

n  J-A.  Vol.  n,  99. 

«  July  Decision,  supra,  at  11  31. 

»fd.  at  IT  32.  The  Commission  also  consid- 
ered the  attention  Brandywlne  had  given  to 
community  needs  and  interests.  However, 
since  this  ground  for  denial  was  deleted  in 
the  Commission's  opinion  on  reconsidera- 
tion, we  An  not  discuss  those  findings  here. 
Interested  parties  are  directed  to  Uli  33-38 
of  the  July  Decision,  supra. 

•*  td.  at  1  39  (emphasis  supplied). 

•  In  Re  Applications  of  Brandywlne-Maln 
Line  Radio.  Inc.  For  Renewal  of  Licenses  of 
Stations  WXUR  and  WXUR-PM,  Media,  Pa., 
27  F.C-Cad  565  (1971)  (hereinafter  the 
"February  Decision"). 

"  td.  at  H  4. 

•^396  VS.  367,  89  S.Ct.  1794.  23  LJId.  2d 
371   (1969). 

"396  U.S,  at  391,  89  S.Ct,  at  1807. 

•February  Decision,  nipra.  at  !  4.  fn.  I. 
The  Commission  continued  by  stating: 

"We  do  not  agree  with  Brandywlne  that 
our  finding  that  fairness  could  not  be 
achieved  m  a  one-sidedly  hostile  setting  was 
unfairly  considered  in  the  absence  of  a 
"warning"  ruling.  We  have  recently  enun- 
ciated the  same  position  In  another  case. 
Butte  Broadcasting  Co.,  22  PCC2d  7  (1970). 
and  we  cannot  accept  the  view  that  it  Is  the 
sort  of  ruling  which  a  licensee  could  not  be 
expected  to  anticipate  in  the  absence  of  a 
prior  precedent." 

td. 

-  Id.  at  "  5. 
« Id.  at  11  e. 
«7d. 

"  Id.  at  7  7. 

■•Brandywlne  sought  to  base  this  argu- 
ment, which  the  Oonunlsslon  rejected,  on 
Madalyu   Murray.   40  P.C.C.   647    (1963). 

"Pebriiary  Decision,  supra,  at  1   11. 

«/d. 

-  td.  at  IT  12. 

••  Id.  at  *  13.  The  Commission,  In  response 
to  an  allegation  that  the  same  reasoning 
applies  to  networks,  stated: 

"II[f  the  network  presents  both  sides  of  a 
controversial  Issue,  the  ofBlIates  which  carry 
these  broadcasts  are  not  obligated  to  do 
more:  but  If  the  network  falls  to  present 
opposing  views,  the  affiliate  is  not  thereby 
excxised  from  Its  obligation  to  do  so." 

Id. 

1*  td.  at  f  7.  fn.  6. 

•"/d.atfM. 

™  Brandywlne  sought  to  draw  an  analogy 
to  the  cose  of  In  re  Complaint  by  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Healey,  34  F,O.C.  3d  487  ( 1970)  which 


involved  an  exemption  for  a  bona  fide  news* 
cast  or  to  the  case  of  Station  WAVA,  14  p 
&  F  RBdlo  Reg.  2d  180  (1968)  Wherein  the 
Commission  held  there  was  no  attack  upon 
"honesty,  integrity,  character,  or  like  personal 
qualities"  to  say:  "as  the  field  Is  now  drawn, 
only  Hubert  Humphrey,  a  product  of  New 
Deal  thinking,  and  Richard  Nixon,  a  product 
of  the  Elsenhower  years,  probably  are  In- 
capable of  establishing  any  meaningful  liai- 
son with  this  generation," 

February  Decision,  supro,  at  If  16. 

"« Id.  at  T!  16. 

"•  td.  at  1[  17. 

»« Id.  at  U  18. 

'«M,attl1  18-19. 

"•/d,atll  18. 

"•/d.  at  Tl«  30-27.  In  his  statement  concur- 
ring In  part  and  dissenting  in  part.  Com* 
mlssloner  Nicholas  Johnson  dissented  from 
this  findmg.  He  stated: 

"There  is  little  question  In  my  mind  that 
Brandywlne  has  failed,  and  failed  dismally. 
In  Its  duty  under  the  standards  set  out  above 
to  ascertain  its  community's  needs  for  broad- 
cast service," 

He  continued : 

"In  sum,  I  see  no  good  reason  In  this  case 
to  suddenly  retreat  from  our  earlier  mora 
sensible  analysis  of  the  Falrnees  and  Ascer- 
tainment issues — even  given  the  fact  ttut  m 
could  still  revoke  the  WXUB  licenses  oa 
other  well-founded  grounds." 

February  Decision,  supra,  37  F.CO.  3d  at 
579  (Johnson,  concurring  In  part,  dissent- 
ing In  part). 

""/d.atT!27. 

^  Communications  Act  of  1934.  Tit.  XIL  40 
Stat,  1081.  aa  amended,  47  TJ3.0. 1  301  et  seq. 
Section  315  now  reads: 

"315.  Candidate  for  public  office;  facilities; 
rules 

"(a)  If  any  licensee  shall  permit  any  per- 
son who  Is  a  legally  qualified  candidate  for 
any  public  office  to  use  a  broadcasting  sta- 
tion, be  shall  afford  equal  opportunities  to 
all  other  such  candidates  for  that  office  In 
the  use  of  such  broadcasting  station:  Pro- 
vided. That  such  licensee  shall  have  no  power 
of  censorship  over  the  material  broadcast  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section.  No  obliga- 
tion is  Imposed  upon  any  licensee  to  allow 
the  use  of  Its  station  by  any  such  candidate. 
Appearance  by  a  legally  qualified  candidate 
on  any — 

"  ( 1 )  bona  fide  newscast. 

"(2)  bona  fide  news  interview. 

"(3)  bona  fide  news  documentary  (If  the 
appearance  of  the  candidate  Is  Incldentlal  to 
the  presentation  of  the  subject  or  subjects 
covered  by  the  news  documentary),  or 

"(4)  oQ-the-spot  coverage  of  bona  fide  news 
events  (Including  but  not  limited  to  pollU' 
cal  conventions  and  acttvlttes  Incidental 
thereto) ,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  use  of  s 
broadcasting  station  within  the  meaning  of 
this  subsection.  Nothing  in  the  foregoing 
sentence  shall  be  construed  as  relieving 
broadcAlters,  in  connection  with  the  presen- 
tation of  newscasts,  news  interviews,  newt 
documentaries,  and  on-the-spot  coverage  of 
news  events,  from  the  obligation  imposed 
upon  them  under  this  chapter  to  operate  in 
the  public  Interest  and  to  afford  reasonable 
opportunity  for  the  dlsciisslon  of  conflicting 
views  on  issues  of  public  importance. 

"(b)  The  charges  made  for  the  \ue  of  any 
broadcasting  station  for  any  of  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  this  section  shall  not  exceed  the 
charges  made  for  comparable  use  of  buc2i 
station  for  other  purposes. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  ap- 
propriate rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section." 

Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc,  t.  VXSXJ.^ 
supra,  395  n.S.  at  370,  89  S.  Ct.  1794.  33  L.  Bl 
3d  371  (footnote  renumbered). 

"» Id.,  395  U.S.  at  369-370.  89  8.Ct,  at  1796. 

"»  Shortly  after  the  original  Red  Lion  liti- 
gation commenced  the  Commission  pub- 
lished Its  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making.  31 
Fed.Reg.  6710.  Ln  which  It  sought  to  maks 
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Its  personal  attack  doctrine  more  precise  and 
more  readily  enforceable.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  sought  to  clarify  the  rules  relat- 
ing to  political  editorializing  by  licensees. 
These  rules  were  adopted.  32  Fed.Reg.  10303, 
and  have  been  amended  several  times.  They 
currently  read  as  follows: 

"73.123  Personal  attacks:  political  edito- 
rials. 

"(a)  When,  during  the  presentation  of 
views  on  a  controversial  Issue  of  public  im- 
portance, an  attack  Is  made  upon  the 
honesty,  character.  Integrity  or  like  personal 
qualities  of  an  Identified  person  or  group, 
the  llcei^see  shall,  within  a  reasonable  time 
and  In  no  event  later  than  1  week  after  the 
attack,  transmit  to  the  person  or  group  at- 
tacked (1)  notification  of  the  broadcast;  (2) 
a  script  or  tape  (or  an  accurate  summary  if 
a  script  or  tape  Is  not  available)  of  the  at- 
tack: and  (3)  an  offer  of  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  respond  over  the  licensee's  fa- 
culties. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  (I)  to 
attacks  on  foreign  groups  or  foreign  public 
figures;  (2)  to  personal  attacks  which  are 
made  by  legally  qualified  candidates,  their 
authorized  spokesmen,  or  those  associated 
with  them  In  the  campaign,  on  other  such 
candidates,  their  authorized  spokesmen,  or 
persons  associated  with  the  candidates  in  the 
campaign;  and  (3)  to  bona  fide  newscasts, 
bona  fide  news  Interviews,  and  on-the-spot 
coverage  of  a  bona  fide  news  event  (includ- 
ing commentary  or  analysis  contained  In  the 
foregoing  programs,  but  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  edltortals  of  the  licensee). 

"Note:  The  fairness  doctrine  is  applicable 
to  situations  commg  within  (b)(3),  above, 
and.  in  a  specific  factual  situation,  may  be 
applicable  In  the  general  area  of  political 
broadcasts  (b)(3),  above.  See,  section  316 
(a)  of  the  .\ct.  47  U5.C.  §  315(a):  Public 
Notice:  Applicability  of  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine in  the  Handling  of  Controversial  Is- 
sues of  Public  Importance.  29  FJl.  10415.  The 
cstesorles  listed  In  (b)(3)  are  the  same  as 
those  specified  in  section  315(a)  of  the  Act. 

■■{cl  Where  a  licensee.  In  an  editorial,  (1) 
endorses  or  (11)  opposes  a  legally  qualified 
candidate  or  candidates,  the  licensee  shall, 
within  24  hours  after  the  editorial,  transmit 
to  respectively  (I)  the  other  qualified  can- 
didate or  candidates  for  the  same  office  or 
(11)  the  candidate  opposed  In  the  editorial 
(1)  notification  of  the  date  and  the  time  of 
the  editorial;  (2)  a  script  or  tape  of  the 
editorial;  and  (3)  an  offer  of  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  a  candidate  or  a  spokesman 
of  the  candidate  to  respond  over  the  licen- 
see's facilities :  provided,  however.  That 
where  such  editorials  are  broadcast  within  72 
hours  prior  to  the  day  of  the  election,  the 
licensee  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  sufficiently  far  In  advance  of 
the  broadcast  to  enable  the  candidate  or  can- 
didates to  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
prepare  a  response  and  to  present  It  in  a 
timely  fashion." 

{32  F.R.  10306,  July  13.  1967.  aa  amended 
at  33  P.R.  6364.  Apr.  4,  1968) 

47  CFJt.  a  73.123,  73.300.  73.598.  73.679 
(1972), 

"♦Because  of  this  chaos,  a  series  of  Na- 
tional Radio  Conferences  was  held  between 
1922  and  1926.  at  which  Is  was  resolved  that 
regulation  of  the  radio  spectrum  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  essential  and  that  reg- 
lUatory  power  should  be  utilized  to  ensure 
that  allocation  of  this  limited  resource  would 
be  made  only  to  those  who  would  serve  the 
public  interest.  The  1923  Conference  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  Radio  Commu- 
nications Act  ol  1912,  37  Stat.  302,  conferred 
iipon  the  Secretary  of  Comjnerce  the  power 
to  regulate  frequencies  and  hours  of  opera- 
tion, but  when  Secretary  Hoover  sought  to 
Implement  this  claimed  power  by  penalizing 
the  Zenith  Radio  CcHporation  for  operating 


oa  an  unauthorized  frequency,  the  1912  Act 
was  held  not  to  permit  enforcement.  United 
States  V.  Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  12  F.2d 
614  (D.C.  N.D,  ni.  1926),  Ct.  Hoover  v.  Inter- 
city Radio  Co..  52  App.  DC.  339,  286  F.  1003 
(1923)  (Secretary  had  no  power  to  deny  li- 
censes, but  was  empowered  to  assign  fre- 
quencies) ,  An  opinion  Issued  by  the  Attorney 
General  at  Hoover's  request  confirmed  the 
Impotence  of  the  Secretary  under  the  1913 
Act.  35  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  126  (1926).  Hoover 
thereafter  appealed  to  the  radio  industry  to 
regulate  Itself,  but  his  appeal  went  largely 
unlieeded.  See  generally  L.  Schmeckebler, 
The  Federal  Radio  Commission  1-14  (1933). 
Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  P.C.C,  stipro, 
395  at  375-376.  fn,  4.  89  3.  Ct.  at  1799. 

u"  Congressman  White,  a  sponsor  of  the 
bill  enacted  as  the  Radio  Act  of  1927,  com- 
mented upon  the  need  for  new  legislation: 

"We  have  reached  the  definite  conclusion 
that  the  right  of  all  our  people  to  enjoy  this 
means  of  communication  can  be  preserved 
only  by  the  repudiation  of  the  Idea  under- 
lying the  1912  law  that  anyone  who  wUl  may 
transmit  and  by  the  assertion  In  its  stead  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  right  of  the  public  to 
service  Is  superior  to  the  right  of  any  individ- 
ual. .  .  .  The  recent  radio  conference  met  this 
issue  squarely.  It  recognized  that  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  scientific  development  there 
must  be  a  limitation  upon  the  number  of 
broadcasting  stations  and  It  recommended 
that  licenses  should  be  Issued  only  to  those 
stations  whose  operation  would  render  a 
benefit  to  the  public,  are  necessary  In  the 
public  Interest,  or  would  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  art.  This  principle  was 
approved  by  every  witness  before  your  com- 
mittee. We  have  written  It  into  the  bill.  If 
enacted  into  law,  the  broadcasting  privilege 
will  not  be  a  right  of  selfishness.  It  will  rest 
upon  an  assurance  of  public  interest  to  be 
served."  67  Cong.  Rec.  5479. 
395  UjS.  at  376,  fn.  5,  89  S.  Ct.  at  1799. 

u«  Radio  Act  of  1927,  M,  44  Stat.  1163.  See 
generally  Davis,  The  Radio  Act  of  1927,  13 
Va.L.Rev.eil  (1927). 

395  XJJB.  at  377,  fn.  6,  89  S.  Ct.  1794  (footnote 
renumbered ) . 

'■  395  D.S.  at  377-278,  89  S.  Ct.  at  1799.  23 
L.Ed,  2d  371. 

^*  Hearings  on  S JJRes,  209  before  the  Sub- 
com.  on  Conmnunlcatlons  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  9l6t  Cong..  3d  Sess.  155 
(1970)  (Statement  of  Commissioner  Nich- 
olas Johnson) . 

"•See,  e.g.,  M.  Goldseker  Real  Estate  Co. 
V.  P.C.C.  458  F.2d  919  (4th  Ctr.  1972)  :  Healey 
V.  P.C.C,  148  U5.App.  D.C  409,  460  F.2d 
917  (1972);  Democratic  National  Committee 
V.  F,C.C..  148  U.SApp.D.C.  383.  460  FJ3d  801 
(1972):  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  Inc. 
V,  P,CC.,  147  U.S.AppX).C.  175.  464  FJ!d  1018 
(1971):  Larus  &  Brother  Company  v.  P.C.C, 
447  F.2d  876  (4th  Clr.  1971);  Green  v.  P.C.C. 
158  U3-App.D.C.  353,  447  F.2d  323  (1971); 
Neckrltz  v.  P.C.C,  446  F5d  501  {9th  Clr. 
1971). 

i»23F.C.C2d27  (1970). 

«>  Id.,  23  F.0.C.2d  at  28. 

1^  Supra,  148  U.S  Jipp  JJ.C  at  393.  460  F.3d 
at  900,  citing  AppUcahlllty  of  the  Fairness 
Doctrine  in  the  Handling  of  Controversial 
Issues  of  Public  Importance,  29  FedJleg. 
10418,  10418.  40  F.CC.  698.  604  (1964).  5ee 
also  Letter  to  Cullman  Broadcasting  Co..  40 
P.C.C  576  (1963). 

>*>  SJRep  J40.562.  86th  Cong.  1st  Seas,  9 
(1969),  UB.Code  Cong.  &  AdmlnJ4ews  1969. 
p.  3571. 

iH  osi  June  9. 1971  the  Commission  adopted 
a  Notice  of  Inquiry  In  the  Matter  of  The 
Handling  of  Public  Issues  Under  the  Fairness 
Doctrine  and  the  Public  Interest  Standards 
of  the  Communications  Act.  30  F.C.C2d  26 
(1971),  In  the  words  of  the  Commission: 

"The  purpose  of  this  Notice  La  to  institute 
a  broad -ranging  Inquiry  into  the  efficacy  of 
the  fairness  doctrine  and  other  Commlsaloa 


public  Interest  policies.  In  light  of  current 
demands  for  access  to  the  broadcast  media  to 
consider  issues  of  public  concern.  It  is  im- 
portant to  stress  that  we  are  not  hereby 
disparanglng  any  of  the  ad  hoc  rulings  that 
we  have  made  in  these  areas.  Rather,  we  feel 
the  time  has  come  for  an  overview  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  policies  derived  largely 
from  these  rulings  should  be  retained  Intact 
or.  In  lesser  or  greater  degree,  modified  .  .  . 
Interested  parties  may  address  [any  aq>ect 
of  the  problem.!" 

Thus,  It  is  clear  that  the  Commission  is 
seeking  to  maintain  the  efficacy  of  the  doc- 
trine whUe  guaranteeing  adequate  access  to 
the  public  on  controversial  issuee.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  note  that  the  Commission  has 
sought  widespread  m-put  in  formulating  its 
thinking  In  this  crucially  Important  areas. 

Democratic  National  Committee  v.  F.CC. 
supra  at  303.  460  F,2d  ot  900  (footnote  re- 
numbered 1 . 

'*  Applicability  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine, 
supra.  29  Fed,  Beg.  at  10416,  40  F.CC.  at  590. 

'-"^  Id.  This  same  general  theme  was  es- 
poused by  the  Commission  much  earlier  in 
EdltorlHllzing  by  Broadcast  Licensee,  13 
F.CC  1246  (1949): 

"It  should  be  recognized  that  there  can  be 
no  one  all  embracing  formula  which  licensees 
can  hope  to  apply  to  Insure  the  fair  and  bal- 
anced representation  of  all  public  Issuea.  Dif- 
ferent Issues  win  Inevitably  require  different 
techniques  of  presentation  and  production. 
The  licensee  will  In  each  Instance  be  called 
upon  to  exercise  his  best  Judgment  and  good 
sense  in  determining  what  subjecte  should 
be  considered,  the  particular  format  of  the         || 
programs   to  be  devoted  to  each  subject,  the         •! 
different  shades  of  opinion  to  be  presented.         l| 
and  the  spokesman  for  each  point  of  view." 

Id.  at  1251. 

^  lioevluger.  Free  Speech,  Falmeas  and 
Fiduciary  Duty  in  Broadcasting,  34  Law  and 
Contemp.  Prob.  278,  2BS  (1969). 

i-''Bed  Lion,  supra,  395  U.8,  at  377-378. 
89  St.Ct.  at  1800,  33  L.Ed.  2d  871. 

>=»  34  P  &  F  Radio  Reg.  404  ( 1963) , 

»"127  TJS.  App.  D.C  129.  381  P.  2d  908 
(1967). 

'-'■  Supra,  note  119. 

'•-Democratic  National  Conunlttee,  supra^ 
395.  460  F.  2d  at  903. 

^  Committee  for  the  Fair  Broadcasting  of 
Controversial  Issues,  25  F.CC.  2d  283.  291 
(1970)  (emphasis  lu  the  original).  In  Com- 
mittee for  Fair  Broadca&tlng.  supra.  35  P.C.C 
2d  at  292.  the  Commission  explained  its 
reasons  for  supporting  the  doctrine: 

"We  do  not  believe  that  any  extended 
discussion  Is  needed  as  to  why  the  licensee  is 
afforded  so  much  discretion  xuider  the  fair- 
ness doctrine.  In  our  Judgment,  based  on  dec- 
ades of  experience  in  this  field,  this  Is  the 
only  sound  way  to  proceed  as  a  general  pol- 
icy. A  contrary  approach  of  equal  oppcfftu- 
nltlea,  applying  to  controversial  issuea  gener- 
ally the  specific  equal  opportunities  require- 
ments for  political  candidates  would  In  priu:- 
tice  not  be  workable.  It  would  inhibit,  rather 
than  promote,  the  discussion  and  presenta- 
tion of  controversial  Issues  In  the  various 
broadcast  program  fomaats  (e.g..  newscasts; 
mtervlews,  documentaries) .  For  it  Is  Just  not 
practicable  to  require  eqimllty  with  respect 
to  the  large  number  of  Isisues  dealt  with  in  a 
great  variety  of  programs  on  a  daily  and  con- 
tinuing basis.  Further,  tt  would  involve  this 
Commission  much  too  deeply  In  broadcast 
joumaUam:  we  would  indeed  become  Tlrtu- 
aUy  a  pan  of  the  broadcasting  fourth  es- 
tate.' overseeing  thousands  of  complaints 
that  soma  issue  had  not  been  given  'equal 
treatment.'  We  do  not  believe  that  the  pro- 
found national  commitment  to  the  principle 
that  debate  on  public  Issues  sbouJd  be  'unin- 
hibited, robust,  wide-open'  (New  York  Times 
Co.  V.  Sullivan.  376  U.S.  364,  270  (84  StCt. 
710,  II  L£d.  3d  686})  would  be  promoted  by 
a  general  policy  of  requlrlzkg  equal  trsatzneat 
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OD  all  such  Issues,  with  governmental  inter- 
vention To  Insure  sucb  mathematical  equal* 
Ity.- 

'^Id.  at  293    (emphasis  in  original).  See 
generally  67  Cong.  Rec.  12502-04. 
"^  td.  at  295. 

i^Laruii    A    Brother  Company    v.    P.C.C. 
supra.  447  P.  2d  at  879. 
>'■  J.  A.  Vol.  IV.  812. 

'"  J.  A.  Vol.  IV.  813-14  (emphasis  supplied) . 
w  We  consider  appellant's  first  amendment 
contentions  in  Section  V.  in/ra 

'*'  A.  Hamilton.  The  Federalist  Papers. 
No.  I. 

>"W.  Shakespeare.  Jiilixw  Caesar,  Act  1. 
Sc.  3.  line  134. 

^'-47  C.P.R.  S  73.123  0972). 
»»395  U5.  at  378-379,  89  S.  Ct.  at  1800.  23 
L.  Ed.  2d  371. 

"•/d.  at  379-386.  89  S.  Ct.  1794. 
'"47  U.3.C    SM03.  303(rt    (19701. 
'*- 47  use.  £?  307(a),  309(a)   (1970). 
""47  UAC-A.  S307  (1970). 
1"  Jd. 

»»47tT5.C.  1307(d)   (1970). 
'•■SeS  US.  at  380.  89  S.Ct.  at  1801. 
»»^  Id.  at  386.  89  S.Ct.  at  1804. 
'^  For  a  description  of  the  Commission's 
factual  findings  see  pp.  37,  38.  aupra. 
»"  See,  e.  g..  J  A.  Vol.  n.  23ea. 
>*•  July  Decision.  Bupra.  at  18- 

1**  /d.  at  22. 

'^*  Sec  footnote  74.  rupra. 

»»Por  a  discussion  of  the  pertinent  facts 
see  pp.  33.  34  and  38.  supra. 

'^See  note  15.  supra. 

■"This  program  Is  described  at  p.  23.  supra. 

"''P.C.C.  V.  WOKO,  Inc.  329  U.S.  223,  227, 
67  S.Ct.  213,  215,  91  L.Ed.  204  (1946). 

"^  A  HnmUton.  Federalist  Papers.  No.  84. 

"4  W.  Blackstone.  Commentaries.  *I61- 
52  (emphasis  In  original)  (footnote  omit- 
ted.I 

«*  Dennis  v.  United  States.  341  U.S.  494, 
71  S.Ct.  857.S5L.Bd.  1137  (1951). 

«/d.  341  U.S.  at  521-522.  71  S.Ct.  at  873 
(footnotes  omitted). 

'^^/d..  341  U.S.  at  524.  71  S.Ct.  ftt  874. 
Citing  Roberrson  v.  Baldwin,  165  VS.  275. 
281.  17  S    Ct.  326.  41  L.Ed,  715  (1897). 

^  Id..  eitiniT  Oompers  v-  United  States.  233 
US.  R04.  610.  34  Ct.  693.  68  L.Ed.  1115  (1914) . 

"While  the  courts  have  from  an  early  date 
taken  a  hand  In  crystallizing  American  con- 
ceptions of  freedom  of  speech  and  press  Into 
law.  It  Is  scarcely  in  the  manner  or  to  the 
e:ctent  which  thev  are  frequently  assumed 
to  have  done.  The  great  initial  problem  In 
this  realm  of  constitutional  liberty  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  common  la-r  of  "seditious 
libel"  which  operated  to  put  persons  In  au- 
thority beyond  the  reach  of  public  criticism. 
Tae  flrat  step  In.  this  direction  was  taken  In 
the  famous  or  Infamous,  Sedition  Act  of 
1798.  which  admitted  the  defense  of  truth 
In  prosecution  brought  under  It.  and  sub- 
mitted the  general  issue  of  defendant's  guilt 
to  the  Jury.  But  the  substantive  doctrine  of 
"seditious  libel"  the  Act  of  179B  still  re- 
tained, a  circumstance  which  put  several 
critics  of  President  Adams  In  Jail  and 
thereby  considerably  aided  Jefferson's  elec- 
tion as  President  in  1800.  Once  In  office, 
nevertheless.  Jefferson  himself  appealed  to 
the  discredited  principle  against  partisan 
critics.  Wrltmg  his  friend  Oovernor  McKean 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1803  [about]  such  critics, 
Jefferson  pa!d :  "The  federalists  having  failed 
in  destroying  freedom  of  the  press  by  their 
gag-law,  seem  to  have  attacked  it  in  an  op- 
posite direction;  that  Is  by  pushing  its  li- 
centiousness and  its  lying  to  such  a  degree 
of  prostitution  as  to  deprive  It  of  all  credit. 
•  "  "  This  is  a  dangerous  state  of  things, 
and  the  press  ought  to  be  restored  to  Us 
credibUity  if  possible.  The  restraints  pro- 
vided by  tJie  laws  of  the  SUies  are  stifflclent 
for  this.  If  applied.  And  I  have  therefore, 
long  thought  that  a  few  prosecutions  of  the 
most    prominent   offenders    would   have    a 


wholesome  effect  In  restoring  the  Integrity 
of  the  presses.  Not  a  general  prosecution,  for 
that  would  look  like  persecution;  but  a  se- 
lected one."  Works  (Ford  ed..  IX  451-62. 

"In  the  Memorial  Edition  of  Jefferson's 
works  this  letter  la  not  included:  nor  ap- 
parently was  It  known  to  the  Honorable 
Josephus  Daniels,  whose  enthusiastic  intro- 
duction to  one  of  these  volumes  makes  Jef- 
ferson out  to  have  been  the  father  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  press  in  this  country,  if 
not  throughout  the  world.  The  sober  truth 
is  that  It  was  that  arch  enemy  of  Jefferson 
and  of  democracy,  Alexander  Hamilton,  who 
made  the  greatest  single  contribution 
toward  rescuing  thla  particular  freedom  as 
a  political  weapon  from  the  colls  and  tolls 
of  the  common  law.  and  that  In  connection 
with  one  of  Jerrerson's  "selected  prosecu- 
tions." I  refer  to  Hamilton's  manytlmes 
quoted  formula  in  the  Croswell  case  m  1804: 
"The  Uberty  of  the  press  Is  the  right  to 
publish  with  Impunity,  truth,  with  good  mo- 
tives, for  justlflable  ends  though  reflecting 
on  government,  magistracy,  or  Individuals." 
People  V.  Crosswell  ICroswell).  3  Johns. 
ICas.]  (N.Y.)  337.  Equipped  with  this  faro- 
card  our  State  courts  working  In  co-opera- 
tion with  juries,  whose  attitude  usually  re- 
flected the  robust  loudness  of  American  po- 
lliicol  discussion  before  the  Civil  War.  grad- 
ually wrote  into  the  common  law  of  the 
States  the  principles  of  "qualihed  privilege." 
which  Id  a  notification  to  plaintiffs  Ui  libel 
suits  that  If  they  are  unlucky  enough  to 
be  office-holders  or  oflSce  seekers,  they  must 
be  prepared  to  shoulder  the  almost  impos- 
sible burden  of  ahowiiig  defendant's  "special 
malice."  Cooley,  Constitutional  Limitations, 
cnap.  XII:  Dawson,  Freedom  of  the  Press. 
A  Study  of  the  Doctrine  of  "Qualifled  Prlv- 
Uege"   (1924)." 

Corwln.  Uberty  Against  Government.  157- 
59  n.  65  (1948). 

'*•  Patterson  v.  Colorado,  205  U5.  464.  462. 
27  S.Ct.  656.  557.  51  L£<i.  879  (1907)  (em- 
phasis in  the  original ) . 

*<*  Id..  205  U.S.  at  461,  27  S.Ct.  at  557. 
'="  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America  v. 
Cheek.  259  U.S.  630.  543,  42  S.  Ct.  516,  522 
66LJ:d.  1044  (1922). 

'•'288  U.S.  652.  45  S.Ct.  625,  59  L.Ed.  1138 
(1925).  In  this  case  the  Court  affirmed  Git- 
low's  conviction  for  violating  a  New  York 
statute  which  prohibited  advocating  criminal 
anarchy. 

'•=  Id..  268  U.S.  at  666.  45  S.Ct.  at  630. 
>:^Piske   V.   Kansas,  274   U.S.  380,  47   S  Ct 
655.71L.Ed.  1108  (1927), 

"* Near  v.  Mlnne.sota.  283  VS.  697,  61  SCI. 
625,75L.Ed  1357(1931). 

The  fourteenth  amendment  has  also  been 
extended  to  the  first  amendment  guarantees 
of  freedom  of  religion.  Cantwell  v.  Connect- 
icut. 310  VS.  296,  60  S.Ct.  900.  84  L.Ed,  1213 
(1940),  and  the  right  of  peaceable  assembly, 
DeJonge  v.  Oregon.  299  U.S.  353.  57  S.Ct.  265. 
81  L.Ed.  278  (1937). 

"^315  U.S.  sea.  62  S.Ct.  766.  86  L.Ed.  1031 
(1942). 

'^/d..  315  US  at  571-572.  62  S.  Ct.  at  769 
(footnotes  omitted) . 

' -319  U.S.  624.  63  S.Ct.  1178.  87  Lj:d.  1628 
(1943). 
'='/d,.  319  VS.  at  633.  63  S.Ct.  at  1183. 
'^Lovell   V.   Grlffln.   303   U.S.  444.  451    58 
S.Ct.  666,  669,  82  L.Ed.  949  (1938)    (emphasis 
In  the  original)    (footnote  omitted) 

■"ChapUnsky  v.  New  Hampshire,  supra- 
Cox  V.  New  Hampshire,  312  VS.  569,  61  SCt 
762, 85  LJ».  1049  (1941) . 

'"  Loveil  V.  Grlffln  supra:  Hague  v  CIO 
307  US.  49S,  516,  59  S.Ct.  964,  83  Lid.  1423 
(1939):  Schneider  v.  State.  308  VS.  147  60 
S.Ct.  146,  84  LJW.  155  (1939):  Cantwell  v. 
Conuecclcut.  supra:  Lorgent  v.  Texas  318 
U.S.  418.  63  S.Ct.  667.  87  L.Ed.  873  (1943): 
Thomas  v.  Collins.  323  U.S.  516.  538,  65  S  Ct 
315.  89  L.Ed.  430  (1945);  Sala  v.  New  York. 
334  VS.  558.  68  S.Ct.  1148.  92  L  Ed  1574 
(1948). 


''"Federal  Radio  Commission  v.  Nelaon 
Bros,  Bond  t  Mortgage  Co..  289  VS.  266.  53 
S.Ct.  627,  77  LEd.  1166  ( 1933) ;  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  v.  N3.C.,  319  VS 
239.  63  set.  1035.  87  L.Ed  1374  (1943). 

'*"  Mutual  Film  Corp.  v.  Ohio  Indus! 
Comm.,  236  U.S.  230.  244.  35  S.Ct.  387.  391  59 
LEd.  552  (1916). 

'"  United  States  v.  Paramount  Pictures.  334 
U.S.  131.  166.  68  S.Ct.  915.  92  L.Ed.  1260 
11948). 

"^It  would  be  impossible  to  provide  a 
complete  bibliography  of  law  review  ma- 
terials in  the  space  available  here.  At 
the  risk  of  omitting  far  more  than  we 
can  include  we  call  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  followhig:  Sjrmposium,  Media  and 
the  First  Amendment  In  a  Free  Society, 
60  Geo-L.J.  871-1099.  particularly,  1031- 
44  (1972  k  Johnson  &  Western.  A  Twen- 
tieth Century  Soapbox :  The  Right  to 
Purchase  Radio  and  Television  Time 
57  Va.L.Hev.  574  {1971);  Note.  Fairness 
Doctrine:  Television  as  a  Marketplace  of 
Ideas,  45  N.T.U.LJiev.  1222  (1970);  CahllC 
■Fairness"  and  the  FCC.  21  Fed.Comm.BJ. 
17  (1967):  Lynd.  Banihaf  v.  FCC:  Public 
Interest  and  the  Fairness  Doctrine,  23  Fed. 
Comm.B.J.  39  (19691;  Note,  Concepts  of  the 
Broadcast  ^:,'dla  Under  the  First  Amend- 
ment: A  Reii.aluation  and  a  Proposal,  47 
N.Y.U.L.  Rev.  83  (1972);  Note.  We  Pick  'Em, 
You  Watch  "Bm:  First  Amendment  Rights  of 
Television  Viewers.  43  3.CalX.Rev.  826  119701: 
Note.  Free  Spe'^ch  and  the  Mass  Media.  51 
Va.LJRev.  636  (1971). 

I'-SBS  U.S.  at  386-401.  89  S.Ct.  1794  23 
L.Ed  .2d  371. 

"■  td..  at  386.  89  S.Ct.  at  1804. 
^'*Mr.   Justice   Douglas   did    not   partici- 
pate In  the  dlapositioii  of  the  case. 
'*396  VS.  at  393-394.  89  S.Ct.  1704. 
>"/d..  295  U.S.  at  400.  89  S.Ct.  at  1812. 
'■'/d..  395  U.S.  at  388-390,  89  S.Ct.  at  1806. 
'«;d.,  395  U.S.  at  393-394.  89  S.Ct.  at  1808. 
""/d.,  395  VS  at  396.  89  S.Ct.  at  1809. 
»"146U.S.App.D.C.  181,450P.2d642  (1971). 
"^See,   e.g..  United  States  v.  Paramount 
Pictures.    Inc..    334    U.S.    131.    166,   68   S.Ct. 
915.    92   L.Ed.    1260    (1948).    CongreM    Ilselt 
has  prohibited  any  interference  by  the  Com- 
mission with  "the  right  of  free  speech  by 
means  of  radio  communication."  47  U.S.C. 
§326  (19641. 

Id..  146  US  AppX).C.  at  188.  450  F.ad  at 
649  (footnote  renumbered^. 

"*/d..  146  U£.AppJ3.C.  at  188-188.  450  F.3d 
at  649-660.  citing  396  U.S.  at  390.  89  S.Ct. 
1794  (footnote  renumbered) . 

'*^/d..    146    U.S.App.D.C.    at    189,    450    F.2d 
F.2d    at    630.    Citing    395    U.S.    at    387.   390. 
83  S.Ct.  1794. 
>*•  Supra. 

"^td..  148  U.S.  App.  D.C.  at  401,  460  F.  2d 

at  909,  citing  395  U.S.  ot  392.  89  S.Ct.  1794. 

'"^  Green  v.  P.C.C,  supra,  144  U.S.App.  D.C. 

at  359.  447  P.2d   at   329    (emphasis  In   the 

original) . 

"^  J.  MUl.  On  Uberty  274. 
=»  47  U.S.C.  S  328  (1970). 
'"  Allen  B.  Dtmiont  Laboratories  v.  Carroll. 
184  F.2d.  153  (3rd  Clr.  1950).  cert,  denied; 
340  U.S.  929.  71  S.Ct.  490.  95  L.Ed.  670  (19511. 
*»  Mclntire  v.  Wm.  Penn  Broadcasting  Co. 
of  PhUadelphla.  161  F.2d  597  (3rd  Clr.  19451. 
cert,  denied.  327  U.S.  779,  66  S.Ct.  530.  90 
L.Ed.  1007  (19461. 

**Banzhaf  v.  F.C.C..  132  USJippiJ.C.  14; 
405  F5d  1082  (1968).  cert,  denied.  American 
Broadcasting  Companies  v.  P.C.C,  396  VS. 
842,  90  S.Ct.  50.  24  L.Ed.2d  93  (1969):  Carter 
Mountain  Transmission  Corp.  v.  P.C.C,  116 
US.  .-Vpp.D.C.  93.  321  P.2d  369  (1963).  cert, 
denied.  375  US,  951.  84  S.Ct.  442,  11  LJ:d.2d 
312  (1964). 

»■  Idaho  Microwave.  Inc.  v.  P.C.C,  123  U-S. 
App.D.C  253,  352  F.2d  729  (1965). 

•^  Cronkite.  Introduction  to  Part  Ul: 
Points  of  Conflict— Legal  Issues  Confronting 
Media  Today,  60  Geo.LJ.  1001.  1003-04 
(1972). 
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»*  40  F.C.C.  682  (1963). 

••47U.S.C.  5  307(a).  (d)  (1970). 

«•  145  U5.App.D.C.  32.  40  fn.  23,  447  P.2d 
1201.  1209  fn.  23  (1971).  quoHng  P.C.C.  v. 
Sanders  Bros.  Radio  Station.  309  U.S.  470,  475 
(1940). 

^  143  VSJippS>.C.  383,  444  F.3d  841 
(1970). 

^  Id..  143  U.S.AppD.C.  at  396,  444  F.2d  at 
854 

^Id..  143  U.S-AppJD.C.  at  402.  444  P.2d  at 

seo. 

"*  WAIT  Radio  v.  P.C.C,  148  U.SJVppJD.C. 
148.  at  179,  459  F.2d  1203.  at  1204  (1972). 

J.  SKEUjY  WRIGHT,  Olrctllt  Judge,  con- 
curring: 

Judge  Tamm's  opinion  contains  a  careful 
articulation  of  the  facts  of  this  case  and  an 
excellent  exposition  of  the  applicable  law. 
While  I  am  not  necessarily  in  agreement  with 
all  his  appraisals  of  the  actions  of  the  people 
concerned  with  this  litigation,  including 
counsel  and  the  hearing  examiner.  I  concur 
in  his  decision  affirming  the  Commission  on 
the  ground  that  suhstonttal  evidence  sup- 
ports the  Commission's  finding  that  appel- 
lant misrepresented  Its  program  plans  and 
thus  consciously  deceived  the  Commission. 
This  finding  was  a  separate  ground  for  denial 
of  renewal  by  the  Commission. 

If  this  case  did  not  involve  an  unpopular 
fundamentalist  preacher,  for  me  It  would  be 
an  easy  one  Indeed.  The  application  to  trans- 
fer the  WXUR  license  was  granted  on  specific 
representations  of  appellant  as  to  program- 
ming and  with  a  special  warning  that  appel- 
lant must  comply  with  its  responsibilities 
under  the  law  as  a  public  licensee.  The  Com- 
mission felt  that  a  special  warning  was  re- 
quired because  opponents  of  the  transfer. 
representing  a  substantial  segment  of  the 
public  ser\*ed  by  the  license,  strongly  argued 
that  appellant,  If  granted  the  llcen.w.  would 
not  comply  with  the  law.  In  spite  of  the 
warning  and  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  transfer  generally,  appellant  proceeded 
to  trest  its  public  license  as  though  it  were 
its  private  property  unencumbered  by  public 
obligations,  It  not  only  deceived  the  Com- 
mission OS  to  Its  programming,  but  It  ignored 
the  Commission's  warning  with  respect  to 
fairness  In  the  operation  of  the  station.  In 
effect  it  simply  defied  the  Commission.  Under 
the  circumstances  the  Commission's  action 
unquestionably  has  substantial  support  in 
the  record.  Universal  Camera  Corp-  v. 
N.L.R.B..  340  U.S.  474.  71  S.Ct.  456,  96  L.Ed. 
456  11951). 

But  because  the  Commission's  ruling  has 
the  possible  effect  of  suppressing  the  venti- 
lation of  views  with  which  there  might  be 
substantial  disagreement.  Its  action  in  deny- 
ing renewal  of  the  license  requires  particu- 
larly careful  scrutiny.  As  Judge  Tamm's  opin- 
ion makes  clear,  in  such  a  case  it  is  not 
enough  simply  to  find  that  substantial  evi- 
dence In  the  record  taken  as  a  whole  supports 
the  Commission  and  there  was  no  abuse  of 
discretion.  In  these  circumstances  the  court 
Itself  should  make  Its  own  evaluation  of  the 
evidence  to  Insure  that  First  Amendment 
freedoms  of  the  licensee  and  the  public  are 
fully  and  fahrly  taken  Into  account  in  the 
decision  making  process.  See  Jacobellls  v. 
Ohio,  378  US.  184.  187-190.  84  SCt.  1676.  12 
L.  Ed.2d  793  (1964);  New  York  Times  Co.  v. 
SuUlvan.  376  VS.  254.  385.  84  S.Ct.  710.  11 
L.Ed  2d  686  (1964):  Nlemotko  V.  Maryland. 

340  us.  268,  271.  71  S.Ct.  325.  338.  95  L.Ed. 
267.  280  (1951);  Bridges  v.  California.  314 
US,  252,  271.  62  S.Ct.  190.  86  LEd.  192  (1941). 
So  doing.  I  cannot  say  that  the  Commission 
erred  In  denying  the  renewal  application  in 
this  case. 

Chief  Judge  BAZELON  concurs  In  affirm- 
ing the  decision  of  the  FCC  solely  on  the 
ground  that  the  licensee  deliberately  with- 
held Information  about  Its  programming 
plans.  A  full  statement  of  his  views  wUl  Issue 
at  a  later  date. 


PER  CURIAM: 

On  September  25,  1972,  the  Judgment  of 
this  court  was  filed  affirming  the  action  of 
the  Commission  In  this  case  on  the  ground  of 
deception  in  the  acquisition  of  a  broadcasting 
license.  Chief  Judge  Bazelon  also  concurred 
"In  affirming  the  decision  of  the  FCC  solely 
on  the  ground  that  the  licensee  deliberately 
withheld  Information  about  its  program- 
ming plans."  He  stated  further  that  "[al 
full  statement  of  his  views  will  Issue  at  a 
later  date." 

Chief  Judge  Bazelon  now  fUes  a  dissenting 
opinion.  That  opinion  follows  inunedlately 
on  p.  63,  Circuit  Judge  J.  SKELLY  WRIGHT 
files  a  response,  with  the  concurrence  of  Cir- 
cuit Judge  TAMM,  which  follows  on  p.  80. 

BAZELON,  Chief  Judge,  dissenting: 

In  this  cose  I  am  faced  with  a  prima  fade 
violation  of  the  First  Amendment.  The  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  has  sub- 
jected Brandywine  to  the  supreme  penalty: 
It  may  no  longer  operate  as  a  radio  broad- 
cast station.  In  silencing  WXUR.  the  Com- 
mission has  dealt  a  death  blow  to  the  li- 
censee's freedoms  of  speech  and  press.  Fur- 
thermore, it  has  denied  the  listening  pub- 
lic access  to  the  expression  of  many  contro- 
versial views.  Yet,  the  Commission  would 
have  us  approve  this  action  In  the  name  of 
the  falrner*  doctrine,  the  constitutional  va- 
lidity of  which  is  premised  on  the  argument 
that  its  enforcement  will  enhance  public  ac- 
cess to  a  marketplace  of  Ideas  without  seri- 
ous Infringement  of  the  First  Amendment 
rights  of  individual  broadcasters. 

This  paradoxical  result  is  sustained  only 
by  a  faith  In  the  argument  that,  despite  some 
short-term  casualties  along  the  way.  long- 
term  enforcement  of  the  fairness  doctrine's 
obligations  is  the  only  means  to  achieve  the 
marketplace  Ideal.  But  If  we  are  to  go  after 
gnats  with  a  sledgehammer  like  the  fair- 
ness doctrine,  we  ought  at  least  to  look  at 
what  else  Is  smashed  beneath  our  blow. 

Our  perception  of  the  need  for  broadcast- 
ing regulations  has  not.  In  Judge  Tamm's 
words,  "seriously  been  questioned  in  over 
fifty  years."  A  re -examination  of  the  value. 
purposes  and  effects  of  the  fairness  doctrine 
raises  for  me  such  serious  doubts  about  the 
constitutionality  of  its  application  here  that 
I  am  compelled  to  withhold  my  affirmance. 

Instead.  T  would  remand  to  the  FCC  for  a 
searching  inquiry  Into  the  factual  Issues  and 
olterrmtlve  policies^  raised  within  the  con- 
stitutional framework  outlined  below,  before 
we  can  even  begin  to  answer  the  question: 
does  silencing  WXUR  In  the  name  of  the 
fairness  doctrine  violate  the  First  Amend- 
ment? 

The  entire  field  of  governmental  regula- 
tion of  broadcast  communication  is  so 
fraught  with  competing  interests  and  uncer- 
tain results,  and  the  shifting  balance  ot  First 
Amendment  freedoms  offers  so  few  definite 
guidelines  in  this  area,  that  there  is  no  easy 
answer  to  this  question.  My  Brother  Tomm 
has  written  a  lengthy,  detailed  opinion  which 
carefully  applies  Comml-sslon  regulations  to 
the  facts  of  this  case;  there  was  perhaps  a 
time  when  I  could  concur  fully  with  his  con- 
clusions. But  1  fear  that  ancient  assumptions 
and  crystallized  ruler,  have  blinded  all  of  us 
to  the  depth  of  the.  First  Amendment  Issues 
Involved  here.  In  affirming  the  Commission, 
Judge  Tamm  relied  on  Us  application  of  the 
fairness  doctrine  and  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  WOKO.  Judge  Wright,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  relied  only  on  WOKO.  But  I  must 
dissent  on  both  counts.  My  purpose  In  writ- 
ing a  separate  opinion  is  to  try  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  conceptual  underpinnings 
which  have  led  the  Commission  to  such  Iron- 
ic consequences  in  the  case  before  me. 
I. 

I  begin  uith  a  dlscuxsion  of  the  standards 
according  to  which  regulation  of  broadcast- 
ing  by    the    federal    government   must    be 
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judged.  And  I  say  "Judged",  because  It  Is  the 
particular  duty  and  function  of  this  court 
to  test  all  federal  regulation  of  speech  and 
press  against  the  mandates  of  our  Constl- 
lultlon.  The  "public  Interest",  the  standard 
under  which  the  FCC  operates,  cannot  be  di- 
vorced from  our  contemporary  understand- 
ing and  interpretation  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  the  First  Amendment  Is  to 
preserve  an  "uninhibited  marketplace  of 
Ideas." "  Its  language  presupposes  the  general 
concept  thot  the  marketplace  is  best  pre- 
served by  protecting  the  right  of  each  indi- 
vidual  to  speak  freely:  that  "the  fitting  rem- 
edy for  evil  counsels  is  good  onea",^  rather 
than  coerced  silence,  or  governmen tally  di- 
rected discussion.  Thus,  "the  First  Amend- 
ment does  not  speak  equivocally.  It  prohibits 
any  law  "abridging  the  freedom'  of  speech,  or 
of  the  press.*  "  * 

Such  has  always  been  the  logic  behind  our 
strict  pn-tectlon  of  the  freedom  of  the  pre« 
to  dliiseminate  news  and  views  on  public  Is- 
sues from  the  imposition  of  governmental 
burdens  or  regulations."  The  First  Amend- 
ments mandate  that  freedom  for  the  indi- 
vidual is  the  only  means  to  achieve  the 
marketplace  Ideal  of  an  informed  American 
public  "(tlo  many  ...  is.  and  always  will 
be.  folly;  but  we  have  sufced  upon  It  our 
all."  • 

Of  course,  there  have  been  exceptions  to 
this  general  proposition.  There  Is  a  need  to 
accommodate  other  societal  interests:  as  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  said  in  Schenck  v.  United 
States.  "|tihe  most  strmgent  protection  of 
free  speech  would  not  protect  a  man  In 
falsely  shouting  fire  tn  a  theatre  and  causing 
a  panic." '  The  government  may  also  act  af- 
firmatively to  regulate  behavior  which  di- 
rectly threatens  the  free  speech  of  others.' 
New  types  of  regulation  which  promote  ef- 
fective communication  may  be  required:  "the 
various  form?  of  modern  so-called  'mass 
CDmmunlcat ions'  raise  Icsuea  that  were  not 
implied  in  the  meaning  of  communication 
known  to  Pranklm  and  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son." * 

Regulations  v/hlch  are  designed  to  make 
the  system  function  effectively  may  have 
nn  adverse  Impact  on  a  particular  Individ- 
ual's rights.  But  abridgement  of  individual 
rlghtt  may  be  tolerate^d  only  when  In  the 
long  run  it  enhances  the  rigiit  of  the  public 
to  receive  acces£  to  the  marketplace  of  di- 
verse views.  Obviously  this  requires  a  dell- 
c.'.te  ^lalanclng:  any  harm  to  private  rights 
must  be  outweighed  by  benefit  to  the  pub- 

This  balancing  process  has  been  applied 
to  regulation  of  the  broadcast  industry." 
although  In  its  infancy  radio  enjoyed  the 
same  freedom  as  the  printed  press:  that  Is, 
"anyone  who  will  may  transmit."^  The  1913 
Radio  Act  gave  no  discretion  to  the  Secre- 
tar\'  of  Comm?rce  In  the  granting  of  broad- 
cast licenses.'-  But  by  the  1920s  the  nimiber 
of  broadcarters  had  Increased  so  dramarcally 
that  every  "channel"  was  occupied  by  at 
I?a5t  one  staUon.  some  by  several.  The  re- 
sulting chaos  "shook  the  broadcasting  world 
and  left  an  Indelible  Impression  of  the  dan- 
gers of  nonregulatlon  "  -' 

By  1927  It  had  become  clear  that  private 
over-use  of  the  airwaves  threatened  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  listen  to  what  was  being  sald- 
"Wlth  everybody  on  the  air,  nobody  could 
be  heard."  ^  Some  conditions  had  to  be  sec 
by  Congress  to  restrict  use  of  the  broadcast 
medium— conditions  which  createi  the  scar- 
city of  the  resource  which  has  come  to  be  the 
outstanding  characteristic  of  the  industry  '• 

Unlike  other  modes  of  expression,  radio 
Inherently  is  not  available  to  all.  That  Is  its 
unique  characteristic,  and  that  is  why.  un- 
like other  modes  of  expression,  it  is  subject 
to  governmental  regulation,  Becatise  It  can- 
not be  used  by  all,  some  who  wish  to  use  It 
mu5t  be  denied.'* 

Only  because  private  rights  of  access  to 
the  mlr  had  to  be  limited,  was  It  feared  that 
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the  pubHc's  right  of  access  to  a  robust  mar- 
ketplace or  Ideas  would  be  endangered.** 
Consress  authorized  the  newly-created  Com- 
ml^ision  to  Insure  that  broadcasters  operate 
"In  the  public  interest" — a  duty  i*hlch  had 
nevfr  been  Imposed  on  the  printed  media. 
But  Congress  did  "not  license  the  Commts- 
Blon  to  scan  the  airwaves  for  offensive  ma- 
terial with  no  more  dlscrlmlnatUg  a  lens 
than  the  'public  Interest"."  "  Each  new  form 
o(  regulation  which  departed  from  the  strict 
"hands-off"  policy  ordered  by  the  First 
Amendment  required  a  careful  balancing  of 
private  vs.  public  rights  In  light  of  the  para- 
mount goal  of  a  marketplace  of  Ideas. 

Many  reasons  have  been  given  for  the 
regulation  of  broadcaatmB.^^"  But  behind  all 
formulations  lies  the  simple  fact  that  a 
broadcast  license  Is  a  scarce  resource.  Regu- 
lation by  government  cannot,  imder  the  First 
Amendment,  be  divorced  from  the  threat  to 
the  marketplace  posed  by  the  uni<jue  char- 
acterlsilc  of  scarcity.  The  temptation  la. 
however,  to  rely  on  familiar  formulas  to 
Justify  new  regulations,  even  where  they  may 
not  be  Justified  by  the  First  Amendment 
test. 

Pot  instance.  It  Is  often  stated  as  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  a  "broadcast  license  Is 
a  public  trust  subject  to  termination  for 
breach  of  duty",  ^  and  thus  that  the  public 
may  attach  whatever  conditions  it  believes 
nece!=«ary  to  protect  its  interest.  Certainly 
government  might  claim  ownership  of  the 
airwaves.  Just  as  It  has  claimed  ownership 
of  parks  and  streets  and  postal  facilities,  for 
the  public  good.  But  It  cannot,  unUiw  a  pri- 
vate owner,  place  restraints  upon  the  First 
Amendment  rights  of  those  who  iLse  this 
property  simply  by  declaring  "I  own  it."  The 
very  fact  of  public  ownership  or  control 
bringp  into  play  the  First  Amendment,  which 
requires  that  governmental  authority  may 
not  be  used  in  and  of  itself  to  Justify  depri- 
vation of  freedoms  of  speech  and  press.^ 
Were  It  otherwise,  these  constitutional  pro- 
tections would  fall  to  the  caprice  of  govem- 
meE;t6- 

There  is  some  usefulness  In  the  "public 
trust"  terminology  only  if  It  Is  understood 
to  be  derived  from  technical  scarcity  in  the 
broadcast  Indxistry.  To  the  extent  that  gov- 
ernment can  and  must  Impose  restrictions 
upon  licensees  In  order  to  deal  with  the 
problems  poeed  by  scarcity,  a  broadcast  U- 
cer-see  is  a  trustee.  But  the  scope  of  the 
trust  duties  cannot  be  extended  beyond  what 
Is  required  to  preserve  the  marketplace  of 
Ideas  from  the  dangers  which  scarcity  may 
Chreatart  Thus  the  term  "public  trust"  ex- 
presses the  result  of  a  complicated  process  of 
constitutional  reasoning  by  a  deceptively 
simple  formula.  It  Is  a  conclusory  label  dan- 
gerously applied  without  reference  to  Its  his- 
tory or  derivation,  and  has  no  constitutional 
weight  of  Ita  own. 
As  we  have  stated  before: 

First  Amendment  complaints  against  FOC 
reg\ilatlon  of  content  ore  not  adequately  an- 
swered by  mere  recitation  of  the  technically 
Imposed  necess  Ity  for  som  e  reguJ  at  Ion  of 
broadcasting  and  the  conclusory  propositions 
that  "the  public  owns  the  airwaves"  and  the 
broadcast  license  is  a  "revocable  privilege". 
It  may  well  be  that  some  venerable  FCC  pol- 
icies cannot  withstand  constitutional  scru- 
tiny in  the  light  of  contemporary  under- 
Et&ndmg  of  the  First  Amendment  and  the 
modem  proliferation  of  broadcasting  out- 
lets." 

n. 

Brandywlne's  First  Amendment  complaints 
require  that  the  fairness  doctrine  be  sub- 
jected to  constitutional  scruLlny  far  more 
searching  than  either  the  Commission  or  my 
Brother  Tamm  provides.  The  FCC.  fresh  from 
Its  vindication  In  Red  Lion,  focused  only  on 
whether  WXUR  had  to  fact  violated  certain 
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fairness  obligations*  Judge  Tamm  also  relied 
on  Red  Hon  to  set  the  constitutional  balance 
In  favor  of  a  fairness  doctrine:  If  fairness 
obligations  could  constitutionally  be  im- 
posed, the  Imposition  miut  be  constitutional 
In  this  caBe.=° 

But  the  facts  cry  out  otherwise.  WXUK 
was  no  doubt  devoted  to  a  particular  reli- 
gious and  political  philosophy;  but  It  was 
also  a  radio  station  devoted  to  speaking  out 
and  stirring  debate  on  controversial  Issues.* 
The  station  wns  purchased  by  Palth  Theo- 
logical Seminary  to  propagate  a  viewpoint 
which  was  not  being  beard  in  the  greater 
Philadelphia  area,  The  record  is  clear  that 
through  Its  interview  and  call-In  shows  It 
did  offer  a  variety  of  opinions  on  a  broad 
range  of  public  Issues;  and  that  It  never  re- 
fused to  lend  Its  broadcast  facilities  to 
spokesmen  of  conflicting  viewpoints.' 

The  Conmilsslon's  strict  rendering  of  fair- 
ness requirements,  as  developed  In  Its  deci- 
sion,* has  removed  WXUR  from  the  air.  This 
has  deprived  the  listening  public  not  only  of 
a  viewpoint  but  also  of  robust  debate  on  in- 
numberable  controversial  Issues.  It  Is  be- 
yond dispute  that  the  public  has  lost  access 
to  information  and  Ideas.  This  Is  not  a  loss  to 
be  taken  lightly,  however  unpopular  or  dis- 
ruptive we  might  Judge  those  Ideas  to  be. 

Furthermore,  even  If  WXUR  had  not  been 
removed  from  the  air  but  simply  ordered  to 
comply  with  the  FCC's  ruling,  the  effect 
would  have  been  strangulation.  There  was 
testimony  that  the  monitoring  procedures 
which  the  FCC  required  for  identification  of 
controversial  issues  are  beyond  the  capacity 
of  a  small  staff,  or  a  shoestring  operation.** 
The  ratio  of  "reply  time"  required  for  every 
Issue  dlscua&ed  would  have  forced  WXUR  to 
censor  Its  views — to  decrease  the  mmiber  of 
Issues  It  discussed,  or  to  decrease  the  Inten- 
sity of  Its  presentation.  The  ramifications  of 
this  chilling  effect  will  be  felt  by  every  broad- 
caster who  simply  has  a  lot  to  say.*'  Thus  the 
result  In  this  case,  and  the  rules  It  estab- 
lishes, seem  to  move  us  a  step  backwards, 
away  from  the  First  Amendment's  market- 
place Ideal.  In  the  name  of  the  fairness  doc- 
trine. 

When  we  see  what  Is  being  lost  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  single  blow  of  this  doctrinal  sledge- 
hammer, I  can  only  assume  that  the  FCO 
must  be  relying  on  the  assumption  that  the 
public  Interest  will  be  served  in  the  long  run 
through  strict  enforcement  of  the  doctrine. 

What  troubles  me  most  Is  that  the  FCC 
and  Judge  Tamm  apparently  see  no  need  to 
question  this  underlying  assumption.  The 
PCC  Is  perhaps  too  busy  applying  and  en- 
forcing what  It  sees  to  be  the  necessities  of 
the  fairness  doctrine  theory.  But  I  think  the 
time  is  overripe  to  take  our  blinders  off  and 
look  further  toward  First  Amendment  goals 
than  the  next  regulatory  step  which  the  PCC 
urges  us  to  take  in  the  name  of  fairness.  Eaj^e 
of  administration  Is  of  no  weight  In  this  field 
where  precious  constitutional  freedoms  hang 
In  the  balonce. 

Nor  c^n  we  simply  hong  our  hats  on  Red 
Lion  and  relax.  The  Supreme  Court  deliber- 
ately withheld  Its  approval  of  all  other 
aspects  of  the  fairness  doctrine,  and  even  of 
further  applications  of  the  very  rules  It  was 
in  general  approving.*  The  constitutional 
validity  of  each  and  every  application  of  the 
doctrine  must  be  tested  on  Its  own.  on  a 
case-by-case  basis."  We  must  not  be  guilty  of 
pouring  concrete  around  foundation  of  a 
doctrine  which  enhances  the  public's  right  of 
accees  In  some  circumstances  but  abridges 
that  right  in  others. 

The  theory  of  the  fairness  doctrine— that 
the  paramount  right  of  the  public  under  the 
First  Amendment  can  only  be  achieved  by 
limiting  the  rights  of  Individuals  so  that 
everybody  talks  about  everything  from  every 
point  of  view — has  rested  for  so  long  on  so 
many  assumptions  that  any  alternative  Is 
now  hard  to  Imagine."  But  the  logic  which 
alone  can  Justify  silencing  WXUB  requires 


that  this  theory  be  re-examtned  in  tight  of 
the  narrow  constitutional  test  outlined  in 
Part  I  above. 

in. 
The  fairness  doctrine  Is  a  venerable  PCC 
policy  which  originated  In  an  era  when  our 
fears  about,  the  effects  of  acarcUy  on  the  pub- 
lic's right  or  access  far  outwelEhed  what  we 
understood  would  be  the  doctrine's  minimal 
encroachment  on  private  First  Amendment 
freedoms.  In  fact,  our  belief  that  government 
could  beneficently  regulate  a  communica- 
tions medium  within  the  confines  of  the  First 
Amendment  can  only  be  understood  In  its 
historical  context. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  were 
doubts  about  whether  the  First  Amendment 
even  applied  to  radio.  After  all,  radio  came 
Into  the  world  as  a  magic  box  analogized  to 
the  telegraph.**  In  1912.  broadcasting  was  an 
"undisclosed  art.""  By  1927  the  magic  box 
was  a  household  word,  but  it  stUl  held  no 
legitimacy  as  press.  Rather,  radio  was  enter- 
tainment, and  it  was  then  perhaps  Justifiable 
to  ask  what  entertainment  had  to  do  wltb 
the  First  Amendment.  In  1928  the  Radio 
Commission  bad  this  to  say: 

.  .  .  The  Commission  Is  unable  to  see  that 
the  guaranty  of  freedom  of  speech  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  entertainment  programs  u 
such.  Since  there  are  only  a  limited  number 
of  channels  and  since  an  excessive  number  of 
stations  desire  to  broadcast  over  these  chan- 
nels, the  commi.'^ion  believes  It  is  entitled  to 
consider  the  program  service  of  the  various 
applicants,  to  compare  them  and  to  favor 
those  which  render  the  best  service.  Second 
Annual  Report  of  PJl.C.  160  (1928). 

The  Commission's  notion  that  entertain- 
ment was  divorced  from  the  First  Amend- 
ment was  not  Inaccurate  In  1928.  The  Su- 
preme Court  bad  in  191S  upheld  a  state 
statute  establL^hlng  censorship  of  motion 
picture  fllms.^  Not  until  1952  did  the  Cotnt 
establish  that  movies  were  within  the  pro- 
tection of  the  First  Amendment.'^  Early  court 
decisions  affirming  the  pa\<.er  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  regulate  on  the  basis  of  programming 
were  grounded  on  the  established  power  ckC 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce  and  gave  ehort 
shrift  to  the  First  Amendment  by  today's 
standards.^" 

Broadcasters  themselves  were  viewed  aa 
entertainers  rather  than  responsible  Jour> 
nallsts;  certainly  they  were  not  "newsmea". 
The  Commission  felt  Justified  In  imposing 
upon  these  neophytes  a  series  of  obligations 
to  Insure  that  they  would  act  "responsibly" 
In  the  public  interest.  In  1941  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  determined 
that  broadcasters  could  net  editorialize.* 
In  1949  the  Commission  reversed  Itself  and 
required  that  broadcasters  must  editorial- 
ize.'^ In  each  case,  of  course,  the  ConunlaElon 
was  motivated  by  a  peculiar  distrust  of 
broadcast  Journalists  as  opposed  to  thoee 
who  reported  In  print.  "News"  was  stlU  the 
business  of  newspapers. 

Today  we  have  arrived  at  different  consti- 
tutional definitions  aa  to  what  Is  protected 
speech.*!  Certainly,  broadcasting  Is  in- 
cluded, •=  but  perhsps  more  significant  Is  the 
fact  that  most  Americans  now  consider  tele- 
vision and  radio  to  be  their  most  important 
news  source.**  Broadcast  Jotu-nallate  have 
grown  up.  They  see  It  as  In  their  Interest  to 
be  guided  by  the  same  professional  standards 
of  "fairness"  aa  the  printed  press.**  There  is 
no  factual  basis  for  continuing  to  distin- 
guish the  printed  from  the  electronic  preM 
as  the  true  news  media. 

Our  fears  of  an  unregulated  broadcast  in- 
dustry in  1927  did  focus  on  the  scarcity  of 
the  resource.  It  was  argued  that  the  limited 
facilities  would  make  it  a  natural  monopoly, 
in  distinct  contrast  with  the  fiouri^ilnf 
competition  among  printed  media."  It  was 
feared  that  the  effects  of  this  monopoly 
would  be  to  silence  a  diversity  of  opinion,  so 
the  Commission  determined  that  diversity 
would  be  enforced  by  governmental  regula- 
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ttons.  Some  of  these  took  the  form  of  owner- 
ship and  network  restrictions,  but  these 
efforts  remained  largely  incomplete.**  Bo  the 
fairness  doctrine  focused  on  the  responsibility 
of  each  "monopolist"  to  present  views  in 
contract  with  his  own  so  that  the  public 
would  not  be  misled." 

Today,  our  fears  of  a  broadcasting  monop- 
oly seem  dated.  The  ntmiber  of  commercial 
broadcasting  stations  on  the  air  as  of  Sep- 
tember, 1972,  was  7.458.  As  of  January  1. 
1971,  dally  newspapers  totaled  only  1,749.*' 
Nearly  every  American  city  receives  a  num- 
ber of  different  television  and  radio  signals. 
Radio  licensees  represent  diverse  ownership; 
UHF.  local  and  public  broadcasting  offer 
contrast  to  the  three  competing  networks; 
neither  broadcasting  spectrum  Is  completely 
filled.  But  out  of  1.400  newspaper  clUes. 
there  are  only  fifteen  left  with  face-to-face 
competition." 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  scarcity  la  only  a 
problem  of  the  past.  In  Red  Lion,  the  Su- 
preme Court  premised  Its  analysis  on  the 
reality  of  the  existing  limitations  of  the 
resource."'  There  are  also  a  variety  of  new 
arguments  being  raised  about  the  lack  of 
access  for  minority  groups  which  have  not 
yet  been  dealt  with  by  the  Court."  But  Red 
Lion  cannot  be  read  as  the  final  word  on 
scarcity:  the  cable  technology  of  the  future 
was  not  even  mentioned  In  the  Court's 
decision. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  with  existing  equipment 
and  technology  "a  single  coaxial  ftTj  cable 
can  carry  between  28  and  36  channels  of 
television,  plus  the  entire  AM  and  PM  radio 
bands  and  a  quantity  of  other  non-visual 
electronic  signals." «  It  Is  predicted  that  In 
perhaps  10  years  It  will  be  possible  to  provide 
to  the  television  viewer  400  channels;  «  that 
by  1980  half  the  nation  will  be  on  cable  tel- 
evision: and  that  a  host  of  educational  and 
public  services  will  accompany  the  cable 
revolution  which  are  simply  mlndboggllng.** 

Thus,  even  now  we  possess  the  know-how 
to  do  away  with  technical  scarcity  through 
CATV»  The  costs  of  laying  cable  may  at 
$ome  point  be  prohibitive,  but  this  Is  to  say 
no  more  than  that  there  may  be  severe  eco- 
nomic limitations  to  obtaining  a  cable  sta- 
tion— economic  limitations  which  affect  the 
printed  media  equally  severely."  Is  It  not  a 
little  Ironic  that  we  still  adhere  to  our  fears 
of  monopoly  and  limited  access?  Ought  we 
not  Instead  focus  our  attention  on  how  we 
can  moke  the  cable  medium  economically 
accessible  to  those  who  assert  a  right  to 
use  It?  M 

Scarcity  raised  still  another  feor  in  the 
early  days  of  broadcasting — that  of  broad- 
casters, licensed  by  a  Commission  of  polit- 
ical appointees,  who  would  propogondlze  po- 
litical viewpoints  ond  privately  ceasor  all  op- 
position." The  spur  of  the  falmees  doctrine 
was  thus  Justified  as  encouraging  "fair"  dis- 
cussion of  public  issues,  and  the  Commission 
was  seen  as  the  even-handed  arbiter  of  "fair- 
ness." 

Yet  we  are  told  today,  by  highly  respected 
members  of  the  newspaper  and  broadcasting 
corps,  that  governmental  regulation  of  broad- 
casting baa  been  more  pernicious  than  any 
group  of  private  censors."  Some  of  the  "chill- 
ing" effects  of  the  threat  of  FCC  interven- 
tion, which  the  broadcasters  say  have 
operated  to  suppress  discussion  of  controver- 
sial views  and  ambitious  Journalism,  remahi 
hidden  from  the  public  eye."  Red  Lion  dis- 
missed this  Issue  as  speculative,**  but  this 
cannot  be  the  final  word.  Facts  can  change, 
and  so  can  our  perception  of  them. 

Some  chilling  effects  have  become  quite 
obvious.  In  the  pnst  years,  networks  have 
come  under  repeated  attacks  from  govern- 
ment spokesmen  who  did  not  like  the  way 
television  reported  a  variety  of  hot  public 
laBue8.«  These  attacks  did  not  tocxm  on 
Inaccuracies,  but  on  the  "bias"  or  lack  of 
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"fairness"  In  the  presentation.  The  history 
of  the  FCC  Is  Itself  replete  with  examples. 
Including  Brandywlne  Itself,  of  the  con- 
troversial viewpoint  being  screened  out  In 
favor  of  the  dreary  blandness  of  a  more  oc- 
oeptable  opinion.*"  In  the  context  of  broad- 
casting today,  our  democratic  reliance  on  a 
truly  Informed  American  public  is  threatened 
If  the  overall  effect  of  the  fairness  doctrine 
Is  the  very  censorship  of  controversy  which 
It  was  promulgated  to  overcome. 

A  final  word  on  the  crucial  Impact  of 
the  broadcasting  media.  Early  In  the  history 
of  regulation  the  fear  was  expressed  that 
broadcasting  might  be  dangerous  because  of 
Its  unique  potential  for  influence  and  con- 
trol.** And  Judge  Tanun  seems  to  w^am  that 
because  we  are  "shifting  oior  emphasis  from 
the  printed  media  to  the  electronic  media" 
the  need  for  governmental  regulation  has 
grown  greater.  Often  It  Is  difficult  to  luiravel 
this  argument  from  fear  of  monopoly  con- 
trol. But  we  must  be  careful  to  meet  It  head 
on,  for  rightly  or  wrongly  It  has  become  an 
unexamined  prescription  for  all  sorts  of  gov- 
ernment regulation. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  unique  Im- 
pact of  radio  and  television.**  But  this  fact 
alone  does  not  justify  governmental  regula- 
tion. In  fact,  quite  the  contrary.  We  should 
recall  that  the  printed  press  was  the  only 
medium  of  mass  communication  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic — and  yet  this  did  not 
deter  our  predecessors  from  passing  the  First 
Amendment  to  prohibit  abridgment  of  Its 
freedoms.  If.  as  has  been  suggested,  we  are 
to  focus  on  the  newly  acquired  role  of  broad- 
casting as  the  20th  century  version  of  the 
ISth  centur>'  town  meeting  or  political  pam- 
phlet, we  must  be  all  the  more  careful  to 
preserve  a  "free  press"  In  the  broadcast 
media.  To  argue  that  a  more  effective  press 
requires  a  more  regulated  press  files  In  the 
face  of  what  history  has  taught  us  about  the 
values  and  purpoE«8  of  protecting  the  indi- 
vidual's freedom  of  speech. 
rv. 

We  once  stated  that  "  [  I  ]  f  the  fairness 
doctrine  cannot  withstand  First  Amend- 
ment scrutiny,  the  reason  Is  that  to  In- 
sure a  balanced  presentation  of  controTerstal 
Issues  may  be  to  Insure  no  presentation, 
or  no  vigorous  presentation,  at  all.""  An 
examination  of  the  facts  of  this  case  and 
the  history  of  regulation  which  has  brought 
us  here  raise  for  me  serioxis  doubts  about 
the  correctness  of  continuing  to  rely  pri- 
marily on  the  fairness  doctrine  as  the  proper 
means  of  Insuring  First  Amendment  goals. 
The  plain  truth  Is  that  to  uphold  the  Con- 
mission's  fairness  nillng.  not  only  must  we 
bless  again  the  road  we  have  trayelled  In 
the  past,  we  must  go  farther;  for  thl.<;  will  be 
the  first  time  that  the  FCC  has  demed  a  li- 
cense renewal  because  of  falm6^  doctrine 
obligations.** 

Whether  In  this  case  the  Commission  has 
simply  taken  the  doctrine  too  far  or  applied 
it  too  rigidly,  or  whether  the  trouble  Ilea 
deeper,  cannot  be  determined  without  a  re- 
mand. Even  now  the  FCO  has  begun  a  long 
Inquiry  Into  a  question  we  face  here:  Do 
fairness  policies  truly  promote  a  marketplace 
of  uninhibited,  wide  and  robust  debate?'" 
It  is  proper  that  this  court  urge  the  Com- 
mission to  reconsider  this  case  In  light  of  Its 
fairness  hearings;  that  we  encourage  the 
Conmalsslon  to  draw  back  and  consider 
whether  time  and  technology  have  so  eroded 
the  necessity  for  governmental  Imposition  of 
fairness  obligations  that  the  doctrine  has 
come  to  defeat  its  purposes  In  a  variety  of 
circumstances;  that  we  ask  whether  an  al- 
ternative does  not  suggest  Itself — whether, 
as  with  printed  press,  more  freedom  for  the 
individual  broadcaster  would  enhance,  rather 
than  retard,  the  public's  right  to  a  market- 
place of  Ideas. 

I   originally   authorized    Issuance   of   the 


opinions  of  the  court  with  my  concurrence 
resting  on  the  narrow  ledge  of  Brondywlne's 
misrepresentations  under  the  suprezne 
Coiu-t's  ruling  in  P.C.C.  v.  WOKO.  InC*  Bat  It 
Is  abundantly  clear  that  the-  fairness  doctrixio 
is  the  "central  aspect"  of  this  case  which 
even  touches  the  core  of  the  applicability  of 
WOKO.  t  have  therefore  concluded  that  the 
great  weight  of  First  Amendment  considera- 
tions cannot  rest  on  so  narrow  a  ledge. 

The  point  to  be  made  is  simply  that  I  had 
originally  thought  that  the  alleged  misrepre- 
sentation oould  be  considered  separately 
from  the  other  Issues  in  the  case.  But  upon 
closer  consideration,  It  became  clear  to  me 
that  the  subject  matter  of  the  so-called  "de- 
ception"™ Is  Inextricably  bound  up  In  the 
considerations  underlying  the  fairness  doe- 
trine.  The  Commission  found  one  mlarepre- 
eentatlon  explicitly  concerned  Brandywlne's 
efforts  to  comply  with  the  fairness  doctrine. 
The  Commission  also  found  that  Brandywlne 
"failed  to  adhere  to  its  program  proposals  in 
other  respects  which  are  relevant  to  the  fair- 
ness questions  In  this  case."  34  F.C.C.2d  at 
30.  Furthermore,  In  light  of  my  discussion  of 
the  changing  relationship  between  the  First 
Amendment  and  broadcasting,  there  is  some 
question  as  to  what  the  PCC  may  constitu- 
tionally ask  of  applicants  with  respect  to 
programming  plans  and  adherence  to  fair- 
ness obligations.  Thus  the  application  of 
WOKO  raises  constitutional  questions  which 
cannot  be  neatly  separated,  as  I  bad  orig- 
inally thought. 

Fortunately,  Justice  Jackson  provided  some 
precedent  for  a  change  of  mind  when  he 
quoted  Baron  Bramwell  as  saying,  "  The  mat- 
ter does  not  appear  to  me  now  as  It  appears 
to  have  appeared  to  me  then.* "  McGrath  v. 
Krlstensen.  340  t7.S.  163,  178,  71  S.Ct.  3^4, 
233,  95  L.Ed.  173  (1950). 

I  would  remand  the  entire  case  to  be  re- 
viewed in  light  of  the  matters  discussed  In 
this  opinion.  

J.  3KELLY  WRIGHT,  Circuit  Judge,  with 
whom  Circuit  Judge  TAMM  concurs,  respond- 
ing: 

Since  Judge  Bozelon's  dissent  seems  to  be 
on  attack  on  the  fairness  doctrine.  In  fair- 
ness to  the  reader  he  should  make  clear  at 
the  outset  of  his  opinion  that  the  court's 
Judgment  In  this  case  is  not  based  on  the 
fairness  doctrine. 

When  this  court's  ludgment  aflirmtng  the 
Commission  in  this  case  came  down  Septem- 
ber 25,  1973.  Judge  Bazelon  Joined  in  that 
Judgment.  Now  be  would  dissent  from  that 
Judgment,  apparently  because  be  questions 
the  Commission's  reliance  on  the  fairness 
doctrine  in  reaching  its  decision.  But  the 
Conunlsslon's  decision  was  based  on  two 
grounds:  (1)  alleged  violations  of  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  by  the  licensee,  and  (2 )  decep- 
tion and  misrepresentations  made  to  the 
Commission  by  the  licensee  in  obtaining  the 
license.  Judge  Bazelon  states  in  his  dissent 
that  he  originally  concurred  In  affirming  the 
Commission  because  of  appellant's  deception 
and  misrepresentations  in  obtaining  the  li- 
cense In  the  first  place.  Now  be  dismisses  that 
ground  as  too  "narrow  a  ledge"  to  rest  affirm- 
ance of  the  Commission's  action. 

As  Shown  m  my  separate  oplrJon.  I  rested 
my  concurrence  In  the  court's  Judgment 
solely  on  the  deception  ground.  Since  Judge 
Tamm  would  affirm  the  CommL<;filon  on  that 
ground  also,  that  ground,  and  that  ground 
alone,  forms  the  basis  of  our  Judgment.  I  do 
not  agree  that  it  Is  too  "narrow  a  ledge." 
Elementary  contract  principles  teach  that 
when  a  licensee  obtains  his  license  by  fraud 
and  deception,  that  license  may  be  voided 
by  the  grantor  like  any  other  contract  may 
be  set  at  naught  for  the  same  reason.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  contract  is  less  voidable 
for  deception  In  Its  Inception  simply  be- 
cause the  Oovernment  Is  the  party  deceived. 
Indeed,  since  the  public  ts  the  loser  wbeo 
the  Oovernment  Is  deceived,  courts  should 
be  more,  not  le»,  alert  in  enforcluB  prizoaJT 
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contracttng     concepts,     particularly    thoea 
b&5«d  on  simple  bonesty. 

By  resting  the  court's  Judgment  In  tbis 
case  on  the  narrow  contract  ground,  we 
avoid  plunging  into  the  constitutional 
"tbiclcet"  thai  is  the  fairness  doctrine.  The 
fairness  doctrine  Is  a  tortured  constltatlonal 
area  of  the  law  that,  as  Judge  Bazelon  recog- 
nizes. Is  under  comprehensive  study  In  rule- 
making proceedings  now  being  conducEe<3  by 
the  Commission.  Becauee  of  the  pendency 
of  this  study  and  because  courts  should  not 
reach  out  to  decide  dUTlcult  constitutional 
issues  when  a  narrow  nonconstltutlonal 
ground  is  available  for  decision,  I  voted  to 
af&rm  the  Oonunlsslon's  action  In  this  case 
without  reaching  the  constitutional  Issues 
Involved  In  an  application  of  the  fairness 
doctrine.  I  do  not  thlnlE  that  deception  In 
obtaining  a  Government  license  is  too  nar- 
row a  ledge  for  voiding  that  license.  The 
Supreme  Court  flatly  so  held  In  F-CC-  v. 
WOKO,  Inc..  329  U5.  223.  67  S.Ct.  213.  01 
L.£d.  204  (I94€).  and  there  are  no  cases 
holding  otherwise. 

FOOTNOTES 

-  Fur  a  discussion  oT  these  poUcles,  see  notes 
46.  51.  37  infra. 

-Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  P.C.C..  395 
U.S.  397.  390,  89  S.Ct.  1794,  23  L.  Ed.  ad  371 
1969).  See  aho  Emerson.  The  System,  of  Free- 
dom of  EUpreaslon  (1970)  (herelnaftEr  cited 
&i  Emerson). 

*  Whitney  v.  CalUomia,  274  U.S.  337.  375- 
376.  47  S.Ct.  641,  648.  71  L.Ed.  1095  (1927). 
In  the  words  of  Judge  Learned  Hand,  the 
First  Amendment  "presupposes  that  right 
conclusions  ore  more  likely  to  be  gathered  out 
of  a  multitude  of  tongues,  than  through  any 
kind  of  authoritative  selection-"  united 
Stales  V.  Associated  Press.  52  P^upp.  362. 
372  tS.D.N.Y.  1943). 

*Br.dgea  v.  California.  314  U.S.  252.  263.  62 
set.  190.  194.  80  L.Ed.  192  (1941). 

'  See  New  York  Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan,  376 
VS.  254.  270.  84  S.Ct.  710.  11  L.Ed.  3d  686 
(1964):  N.AJV.CP.  V.  Button.  371  US,  415, 
429.  B3  set.  328,  9  L.Ed.2d  405  (1963);  Both 
V.  United  States,  354  U-S.  476.  484.  77  S.Ct. 
1304,  1  LEd.  2d  1498   (1957) 

*  United  StAtei  v.  Associated  Press,  supra, 
note  3.  53  P.Supp.  at  372. 

'  34P  U.S-  47.  52.  39  S.  Ct.  247.  249,  63  L-  Ed 
470  tlP19).  The  variety  of  aspects  of  Amer- 
ican life  which  are  touched  by  the  First 
Amendment,  and  the  constitutional  tests 
which  have  evolved,  are  discussed  ot  length  In 
Emerson  See  also  Hudon.  Freedom  of  Speech 
and  Press  in  America  (I963t.  There  is  dis- 
agreement over  whether  a  balancing  test 
should  apply  at  all  where  First  Amendment 
rights  are  involved.  The  late  Justice  Black 
described  this  ten  as  having  'a  freedoro- 
destroTing  nature."  Scale.*;  v.  United  State*. 
367  US.  203.  261.  81  S.Ct.  1469.  6  L.Ed.2d 
782  '  1961).  -'Since  that  test"  denies  that  any 
speech,  publication  or  petition  has  an  'abso- 
lute' right  to  protection  under  the  First 
Amendment,  strict  adherence  to  it  would  .  .  . 
me*in  that  there  would  be  onlv  a  coBdlttonal 
right,  not  a  complete  right,  for  any  American 
to  express  his  views  to  his  neighbors — or  for 
his  neighbors  to  hear  those  view?  "  Konigs- 
ber?  V  State  Bar  of  Calif omia.  386  VS.  36.  68. 
81  set.  997.  1016,  6  L.Edad  105  (1961). 

But  even  Justice  Black  recognized  some 
limits  to  free  speech,  c  n-,  Glboney  v.  Empire 
storage  &  Ice  Co ,  336  U.S.  490.  69  SCt.  684, 
93.  L-Ed.  834  (1949).  which  may.  In  Itself, 
suggest  that  some  balancing  Is  required.  See 
Nutting.  Is  the  First  Amendment  Obsolete', 
30  Geo  Wash.  L.Rev.  167.  171  (1961)  The 
primary  danger  of  broadly  aaserttng  the  need 
to  bala.^ce  Interests  Is  that  there  Is  a  great 
temptation  to  re'i'.ice  a  constitutional  right 
to  the  same  weight  as  every  other  Interest; 
"moreover.  It  has  a  tendency  to  tip  the  scales 
against  the  individual."  particularly  where 
the  balance  sets  the  individual  against  the 
needs  of  the  nation.  Hudon.  supra  at  174. 


Regulation  of  the  broadcast  industry  Is  de- 
signed exclusively  to  promote  First  Amemt- 
ment  goals  rather  than  any  other  national 
need.  The  public's  rights  are  weighed  against 
the  Individual's.  See  note  10.  infra.  Justice 
Black's  admonition  must  be  kept  In  mind, 
however,  when  government  begins  to  Justify 
the  regulation  of  broadcast  licensees  on  other 
than  First  Amendment  grounds.  5ee  the  dis- 
cussion with  regard  to  the  "public  trust" 
theory  at  pp.  67-68  infra. 

•  See  eg.  Associated  Press  v.  United  States. 
326  U.S.  1,  65  S.Ct.  1416.  89  L.Ed.  2013  (1946). 

•  Kovacs  V.  Cooper.  336  U.S.  77.  96.  69  S.Ct. 
448,  438.  93  L.Ed.  613  (Frankfurter,  concur- 
ring)   (1949). 

"'The  Supreme  Court  In  Red  Lton  stated 
that  while  neither  Interest  cancelled  out  the 
other,  the  public's  must  be  paramount.  395 
U.S.  at  389-390.  89  S.Ct.  1794.  Professor 
Emerson  states  that  in  this  area  of  regulation 
the  test  "m\ist  be  framed  in  terms  of  accom- 
modation of  Interests  within  the  system  . . ." 
(emphasis  added)  Emerson  at  629. 

"Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  P.C.C.  395 
VS.  at  375.  38ft-390,  89  SCt.  1794.  Congress 
specifically  provided  In  S  326  that  the  FCC 
could  not  "interfere  with  the  right  of  free 
speech  by  means  of  radio  communication." 
"5  326.  Censorship. 

"Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  be  under- 
stood or  construed  to  give  the  Commission 
the  power  of  censorship  over  the  radio  com- 
munications or  signals  transmitted  by  any 
radio  station,  and  no  regulation  or  condition 
shall  be  promulgated  or  fixed  bv  the  Commis- 
sion which  shall  interfere  with  the  right  of 
free  speech  by  means  of  radio  communica- 
tion." 

The  Commis-slon  recognized  this  balancing 
In  Its  1949  Report  on  Editorializing  by  Broad- 
ca-st  Licensees,  13  F.C.C.  1246.  1257: 

"Any  regulation  of  radio,  especially  a  sys- 
tem of  limited  licensees.  Is  In  a  real  sense  an 
abridgement  of  the  Inherent  freedom  of  per- 
sons to  express  themselves  by  means  of  radio 
communication.  It  is,  however,  a  necessary 
and  constitutional  abridgement  in  order  to 
prevent  chaotic  Interference  from  destroy- 
ing the  great  potential  of  this  medium  for 
public  enlightenment  and  entertainment.*' 

>=  Remarks  of  Congressman  White  during 
debates  on  the  Radio  Act  of  1927.  67  Cong. 
Rec.  6479  (1926).  For  the  early  history  of 
radio  regulation,  see  l  A.  Socolow.  The  Law 
of  Radio  Broadcasting  38-61  (1939) :  H.  War- 
ner. Radio  &  Television  Law  757  et  seq. 
(1948):  Notional  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  United 
States.  319  US.  190.  210-213,  63  S.Ct.  997. 
87  L.Ed.  1344  (1943). 

^  See  Socolow.  supra  note  12  at  38;  Warner, 
sapra  note  12.  at  757  et  seq. 

"Kalven.  Broadcasting.  Public  Policy  & 
The  First  Amendment,  10  Journal  Law  & 
Economics  15.  25  (1967). 

"National  Broadcasttng  Co.  v.  FCC  319 
VS.  190.  212.  63  S.Ct.  997.  1008.  87  L.Ed. 
1344  (1943). 

"Accord,  Red  Lion  Broadcasttng  Co.  v. 
F.C.C.  39S  US.  at  388.  69  S.Ct.  at  1805: 

".  .  .  the  chocs  which  ensued  from  per- 
mitting anyone  to  use  any  frequencv  at 
whatever  power  level  he  wished,  .  .  .  made 
necessary  the  enactment  of  the  Radio  Act  of 
1927  and  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
as  the  Court  has  noted  at  length  before.  .  .  . 
It  was  this  reality  which  at  the  very  least 
necessitated  first  the  division  of  the  radio 
spectrum  into  portions  reserved  respectively 
for  public  broadcasting  and  for  other  Im- 
portant radio  uses  such  as  ;imateur  opera- 
tion, aircraft,  police,  defense,  and  navlga- 
tlon;  and  then  the  subdivision  of  each  por- 
tion, and  a-^lgnment  of  specific  frequencies 
to  individual  users  or  groups  of  users.  Be- 
yond this,  however,  because  the  frequencies 
reserved  for  public  broadcasting  were  Iraired 
In  number.  It  wils  essential  for  the  Govern- 
ment   to    tell    some    applicants   that    they 


could  not  broadcast  at  all  because  ther?  was 
room  for  only  a  few." 

'■National  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  F.C.C..  'M9 
U.S.  190,  226.  63  S.Ct.  997.  1014  (1943). 

1' National  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  P.C.C,  3i9 
US.  at  213.  63  set.  at  1008: 

"The  plight  Into  which  radio  fell  prior  to 
1927  was  attributable  to  certain  baalc  facts 
about  radio  as  a  means  of  communication — 
Its  facilities  are  limited:  they  ore  not  avail- 
able to  all  who  may  wish  to  use  them:  the 
radio  spectrum  simply  Is  not  large  enough  to 
accommodate  everybody.  There  is  a  fixed 
natural  Umliutton  upon  the  number  of  .-ita- 
tlons  that  can  operate  without  interfering 
with  one  another.  Regulation  of  radio  was 
therefore  as  vital  to  Its  development  as  traf- 
fic control  was  to  the  development  of  th*! 
automobile.'' 

^"Banzhaf  v.  F.C.C,  132  UjSAppD.C.  14, 
31.  405  F.2d  1082.  1099  (1968),  cert,  dented, 
American  Broadcasting  Companies  v.  F.C.C. 
396  U.S.  842.  90  S.Ct.  60.  24  L.Ed.2d  93  (lSfl9). 
-"  For  a  critical  discussion  of  the  Justlfica- 
ttor.s  for  regulation  of  the  broadcast  Industry 
see  Robinson,  Observations  on  40  years  of 
Radio  and  Television  Regulation.  62  Minn. 
LJlev.  67  (1967):  Note,  Concepts  of  the 
Broadcast  Media  Under  the  First  Amend- 
.x.ent:  A  Reevaiuatlon  of  a  Proposal.  47  N.Y. 
U.LJiev.  83  (1972);  for  a  contrasting  view 
see  Barrow,  The  Equal  Opportunities  and 
Palrness  Doctrines:  Pillars  in  the  Porum  ol 
Democracy.  37  Cin.LJlev.  447  (1968). 

^  Office  of  Communication  of  United 
Church  of  Christ  v.  FCC  .  123  US.  App,  DO. 
328.  337,  359  FJ3d  994.  1003  (1966).  See  The 
Fairness  Doctrine  and  Other  Issues.  Report 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Bouse  of  Represent- 
atives, p.  I,  May  9,  1969: 

"Broadcast  regulation  has,  from  Its  Incep- 
tion, been  based  on  the  premise  that  the  air- 
waves belong  to  the  people,  licensed  to  be 
used  In  the  public  Interest,  convenience  and 
necessity." 

Robinson,  supra  note  20,  conunents  at  p. 
152: 

"Little  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  look 
beneath  the  superficiality  of  the  concept  of 
public  ownership  of  the  broadcast  spectrum 
TO  determine  whether  It  has  any  practical 
logic  or  meaning.  Logically  the  concept  Is 
meaningless.  To  say  that  the  airways  or 
spectrum  can  be  owned  by  anyone  Is  simply 
to  indulge  in  fantasy.  Surely  no  one  seriously 
supposes  that  the  airways  are  a  thing  of 
nature  which  can  be  possessed,  occupied,  or 
used  in  any  normal  sense  of  the  words.  In 
actuality,  'airways"  U  merely  convenient 
shorthand,  an  abstraction  for  a  phenomenon 
created  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  privately 
owned  transmission  facilities.  The  "spec- 
tnmi"  Is  a  purely  artificial  construct  of  the 
Commission  Itself.  To  give  thla  construct  an 
Independent  nature  and  then  attempt  to 
Justify  the  regulation  itself  in  those  terms  is 
entirely  circular.  It  Is  like  saying  that  the 
Commlaslon  owns  the  frequencies  becatise  It 
has  the  power  to  regulate  their  use,  and  that 
it  has  the  power  to  regulate  their  use  be- 
cause It  owns  them." 

s'Banzhaf  v.  P.CC,  supra  note  19.  132. 
US.  App.  DC.  at  42,  405  F.2d  at  1100. 

It  has  often  been  argued  that  the  govern- 
ment could  have  assumed  total  control  of 
the  broadcasting  medium,  but  this  theory 
"falls  to  come  to  grips  with  the  real  Issues.  It 
could  equally  be  said  that  the  public  "owns" 
the  streets  and  parks,  and  that  consequently 
individuals  have  no  right  to  use  them  for 
purposes  of  expression  except  on  the  govern- 
ment's own  terms.  Moreover,  the  problem  Is 
not  solved  simply  by  bringing  Into  the  pic- 
ture the  doctrine  of  unconstitutional  condi- 
tions— that  If  the  government  extends  the 
privilege  of  using  the  airways  to  private  In- 
dividuals or  groups  It  cannot  attach  condi- 
tions that  violate  the  Pirat  Amendment. 
Surely   the  affirmative   power  of  the  Pint 
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Amendment  demands  that  the  government 
nuike  available  for  genera]  use,  as  a  con- 
stitutional right,  the  most  significant  medi- 
um Id  out  whole  system  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. The  government  cannot  maintain  a 
monopoly  of  the  airways  any  more  than  It 
can  maintain  a  monopoly  of  the  streets,  or  of 
printing  presses.  Starting  from  this  point, 
then,  the  First  Amendment  Issues  begin  to 
grow  lar  more  complex  than  the  'public  own- 
ership' theory  envisages."  Emerson  at  660-61. 

^Banzbaf  v.  P.C.C,  supra  note  19,  132 
US.  App.  D-C.  at  32,  402.  F.2d  at  1100. 

^'In  its  July  Decision  the  Commission 
noted:  "At  the  heart  of  this  proceeding  Is 
the  question  of  compliance  with  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine."  34  F.C.C  2d  18.  21  (1970).  In 
the  February  Decision,  the  Commission  car- 
ried Its  analysis  of  Brandywine's  constitu- 
tional claims  no  further  than  Red  Lion.  The 
PCC  sidestepped  the  issue  of  whether  Its 
action  carried  an  adverse  First  Amendment 
impact  by  stating  that  since  Its  "decision 
was  based  solely  upon  fairness  concepts 
whose  constitutional  validity  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Cotirt  .  .  .  (tlhere 
is  no  constitutional  Inflrmltv."  27  F.C.C  2d 
565.566  (1971). 

="  Judge  Temrn  noted,  of  course,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  "found  that  the  Commis- 
sion's application  of  the  fairness  doctrine" 
was  constitutional  because  11  "enhances 
rather  than  abridges  the  freedoms  of  soecch 
and  press'  153  U.S.App.D  C  at  — .  473  P.2d 
at  57,  Bur  this  conclusion  was  not  supported 
b\-  an  analysis  of  whether  the  result  in  this 
case  actually  enhanced  these  freedoms.  There 
was  only  a  bare  assertt:>n  that  WXUR  was 
guilty  of  attempting  to  sUenco  and  censor 
the  public— 1  verdict  which  did  not  origi- 
nate with  the  PCC. 

-■•The  Hearing  Examiner  In  this  case  con- 
cluied  that  WXUR  "has  presented  such  dis- 
cussion In  about  the  s-jme  degree  as  most 
stations  offer  entertainment."  24  P.C.C2d  42, 
131  (1970)   (l5sued  Dec.  10.  1968). 

■  As  the  Hearing  Examiner  noted,  "[t]here 
W3.i  an  attempt,  however  Inept,  to  allow 
w Id e-s«-i aging  utterance  of  all  shades  of 
thought.  This  met  the  first  mandate  of  the 
Fairness  Doctrine  calling  for  broadcast  of  di- 
vergent viewpolnta  but  it  ran  head-on  Into 
the  second  commandment  of  protecting  per- 
sons and  ^oups  against  attacks."  24  P.CC.2d 
at  135.  He  also  concluded: 

"Wtth  so  many  viewpolnta  having  been  ex- 
pressed over  WXUR  on  so  many  different  is- 
sues, it  Would  be  futile  to  attempt  any  con- 
clusion in  terms  of  equating  the  time  given 
to  each.  Fortunately  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
does  not  demtind  this  kind  of  approach- 
What  It  dees  demand  Is  an  honest  and  good 
faith  effort  by  the  licensee  to  air  contrasting, 
conflicting  and  varying  attitudes  towards 
subjects  of  Important  controversy.  In  the 
broad  perspective  of  this  record,  It  Is  almost 
Uiconcelvable  that  any  station  could  have 
broadcast  more  variegated  opinions  upon  so 
many  Issues  than  WXUR."  24  FCC  2d  at 
130. 

^  The  PCC  re-examined  tapes  of  two  weeks 
of  Brandywine's  programming  and  found 
that  these  established  a  prima  facie  violation 
of  the  fairness  doctrine,  since  while  Brandy- 
wine  presented  one  side  of  numerous  Issues, 
tt  presented  opposing  views  on  only  one  issue. 
To  override  this  prima  facte  showing.  Brandy- 
wine  was  required  to  prove  that  it  had  estab- 
lished an  acceptable  procedure  for  complying 
with  the  doctrine-  See  Ofllce  of  Communi- 
cation of  United  Church  of  Christ  v.  P.C.C. 
138  US.  App.  DC.  112.  425  F.  2d  543  (1969). 
The  Commission  narrowly  defined  what 
would  be  acceptable— a  regular  procedure  for 
previewing,  monitoring  or  reviewing  Its 
broadcasts;  a  showing  of  public  announce- 
ments Inviting  the  presentation  of  contrast- 
ing views:  or  other  adequate  action  to  en- 
courage response  to  specific  broadcasts. 

Brandywine's  methods  of  compliance — call- 
in  and  Interview  shows — were  unacceptable  to 


the  Commission  by  their  very  nature,  since 
callers  or  speakers  were  not  pre-selectcd 
or  requested  to  speak  on  specific  and  Isolated 
Issues. 

Brandywine  did  show  In  Its  petition  for 
rehearing  that  confilcting  and  contrasting 
views  had  been  aired,  albeit  fortuitously,  on 
Its  programs  outside  of  the  two-week  taped 
period.  But  the  FCC  countered  this  showing 
with  the  oi^ument  that  since  the  Commis- 
sioners had  no  way  of  tnowmg  bow  often 
Brandywine's  own  views  were  expressed  out- 
side the  two-week  period,  they  could  not 
determine  whether  a  "reasonable  ratio"  of 
Brandywine's  time  had  been  devoted  to  op- 
posing views.  The  Commission  concluded 
that  the  station  must  have  faUed  to  "carry 
opposing  views  In  any  fair  ratio"  on  the  basis 
of  the  two  weeks  of  tapes. 

It  may  well  be  that  Brandywine  did  not 
meet  the  stringent  standards  set  by  the 
Commission  for  this  case.  But  whether  these 
standards  find  any  support  in  Judicial  dis- 
cussion of  justifications  for  the  fairness  doc- 
trine Is  entirely  another  matter. 

=•  If  shoestring  operations  cannot  afford 
to  operate  under  FCC  rules,  we  face  very 
critical  First  Amendment  questions  indeed. 

wThe  FCC  expects  each  licensee  to  cata- 
logue each  issue  it  discusses,  and  requires 
that  it  offer  a  "fair"  ratio  of  opposing  views 
on  every  issue.  24  F.C.C.  2d  at  567^69.  Sec 
note  28.  supra.  Silencing  WXUR  because  of 
Infractions  of  these  requirements  could,  in 
the  words  of  the  Hearing  Examiner,  "result  in 
silencing  all  controversial  discussion  on 
American  radio  and  television  .  .  .  or  . .  .  that 
discussion  would  henceforth  be  a  diluted 
parlor  chat  in  which  such  restraint  was 
exercised  that  the  outcome  would  be  In- 
sufferably dnll  and  totally  unenllghtenlng." 
Hearing  Examiner  Opinion.  24  FCC.  2d  at 
134. 

The  broadcaster  who  makes  the  greater 
.-'fforl  to  serve  the  public  Interest  by  stimu- 
lating robust  discussion  incurs  the  further 
burden  of  presenting  the  countering  views 
of  his  fellow  broadcasters  who  have  refused 
to  speak  out.  All  of  this  places  an  Inordinate 
burden  on  the  small  off-beat  broadcaster 
whose  every  opinion  requires  contrasting 
vlewponts  from  all  quarters. 

"  395  U.S.  at  396.  89  S.Ct.  1794.  1810.  The 
precise  holding  of  Red  Lion  is  as  follows: 
"The  Congress  and  the  Commission  do  not 
violate  the  First  Amendment  when  they  re- 
quire a  radio  or  television  station  to  give 
reply  time  to  answer  personal  attacks  and 
pt-lltical  editorials."  Ibid.  What  seems  to 
be  forgotten  Is  that  both  the  Red  Lion  and 
RTND.i  litigations  Involved  application  of 
principles  by  the  Commission;  that  in  neith- 
er case  were  sanctions  imposed  or  even 
threatened.  In  neither  case  uas  there  an 
evidentiary  hearing.  As  the  Hearing  Exam- 
iner recognized,  "(tlhere  la  a  valid  distinc- 
tion between  a  broad  statement  of  principle 
and  its  specific  application  to  a  factual 
-lituatlcn.  To  apply  the  principle  In  such  a 
way  as  to  defeat  Its  very  purpose  would  manl- 
Xestlv  be  an  Injustice.  .  .  ."  at  P.C.C2d  at 
133-34. 

^As  we  said  In  Banzhaf  v.  P.C.C.  supra 
note  19.  132  U.S-App.D.C.  at  43,  406  P5d 
at  1101: 

"(WJe  are  not  obliged  to  "Invalldots  the 
entire  course  of  broadcasting  development" 
with  no  Inquiry  Into  the  particulars  of  the 
ruling  before  ua.  Rather,  we  think  the 
proper  approach  to  the  difficult  Plrst  Amend- 
ment Issues  petitioners  raise  is  to  consider 
them  in  the  context  of  Individual  regula- 
tory policies  and  practices  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis." 

For  examle.  In  Green  v.  F.C.C,  144  U.S.App. 
DC.  353,  359.  447  F.2d  323.  329  (1971).  we 
found  that  strict  adherence  to  fairness  obli- 
gations nUght  not  be  necessary  if  the  Issue 
Involved  was  one  over  which  there  was  al- 
ready Intense  debate  In  all  forms  of  media: 

"In  our  view,  tbe  essential  basis  for  an; 


fairness  doctrine,  no  matter  with  vhat  spec- 
ificity the  standards  are  defined,  is  that  tbe 
A merican  pu blic  m uj t  not  be  left  unin- 
formed. On  the  record  of  this  case,  no  matter 
how  tbe  Issue  Is  taken,  we  cannot  conceive 
that  any  live  American  has  be«n  left  unin- 
formed about  tbe  desirability  of  undeslr- 
ablllty  of  military  service,  tbe  draft,  or  tha 
Vietnam  war." 

"  That  alternatives  to  fairness  obligations 
may  once  have  enjoyed  a  fierce  vitality  Is 
discussed  In  note  46.  in/ra.  That  alternatives 
may  be  open  for  current  exploration  Is  dis- 
cussed infra. 

**  See  Wjimer,  supra  note  12.  at  757.  Re- 
marks of  Senator  Dill  during  debates  on 
Radio  Act  of  1927.  67  CongJlec.  12502  (1926) ; 

"Ur.  DUl.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  think  Congress  has  a  right  to  act  and  con- 
trol these  sLations.  even  though  the  broad- 
casting of  entertaltunent  programs  Is  not  In 
Itself  interstate  commerce.  lor  the  reason 
that  undoubtedly  wireless  telegr.aph  mes- 
sages are  interstate  commerce,  and  In  order 
to  protect  the  broadcasting  of  the  polnt-to- 
polnt  telegrams,  of  the  shore  stations  to  tbe 
ships,  and  other  uses,  such  as  transoceanic 
the  Government  must  also  control  the  broad- 
casting of  matter  that  might  not  per  se  be 
interstate  conunerce." 

-■  Warner,  supra  note  12.  at  758.  Davis. 
Law  ot  Radio  Communica<lon  33-34  (19271 : 

"Something  cf  the  opinion  as  to  the  voluo 
of  radio  at  that  time  may  be  gathered  from 
the  testimony  of  a  high  naval  officer  Iwfore 
tbe  House  Committee  wbo  said:  "Generally 
::.peaklng.  however,  the  department  believes 
that  wireless  communication  should  be  lim- 
ited S3  far  as  possible  to  Its  legitimate  field: 
that  tr,  communication  between  tbe  shore 
and  vessels  at  sea.'  " 

*  Mutual  Film  Corp.  v.  Industrial  Com- 
mission of  Ohio.  236  US.  230.  35  S  Ct.  387.  59 
L£d.  552  (1915). 

=^Burstyn,  Inc.  v.  Wilson,  343  US.  495,  72 
S.Ct.  777,  96  L.Ed.  1098  (1958). 

»Sfc.  e.ff.,  Trinity  Methodist  Church  v. 
F.RC..  61  AppD.C    311,  62  P^d  8fiO. 

"If  It  be  considered  that  one  In  possession 
of  B  permit  to  broadcast  In  intersrate  com- 
merce may.  without  let  or  hindrance  from 
any  source,  use  these  faculties,  reaching  out, 
as  they  do.  from  one  corner  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  to  obstruct  tbe  administration 
of  Justice,  offend  the  religious  susceptibilities 
of  thousands.  Inspire  political  distrust  and 
civic  discord,  or  offend  youth  and  Innocence 
by  the  free  use  of  words  suggestive  of  sexual 
Immorality,  and  be  answerable  for  slander 
only  at  the  Instance  ol  the  one  offended,  then 
this  great  science,  instead  of  a  boon,  will  be- 
come a  scourge,  and  tbe  nation  a  theater  for 
the  display  of  individual  passions  and  the 
collision  of  personal  Interest;:-.  This  Is  neither 
censorship  nor  previous  restraint,  nor  Is  It  a 
whittling  away  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by 
tbe  First  Amendment,  or  on  Impairment  of 
their  free  exercise!" 

» Mayflower  Broadcasting  Corp.,  B  T.CC. 
333.  339-340  (1941>  : 

".  .  .  under  the  American  system  of  broad- 
casting It  is  clear  that  responsibility  for  tbe 
conduct  of  a  broadcast  station  must  rest 
Initially  with  the  broadcaster  It  is  equally 
clear  that  with  the  limitations  in  frequen- 
cies Inlierent  in  the  nature  of  radio,  the  pub* 
He  Interest  can  never  be  served  by  a  dedica- 
tion of  any  broadcast  facility  to  tbe  support 
of  his  own  partisan  ends.  Radio  can  serve  as 
an  mstrument  of  democracy  only  when  de- 
voted to  the  communication  of  Information 
and  exchange  of  Ideas  fairly  and  objectively 
presented  A  truly  free  radio  cannot  be  used 
to  advocate  the  causes  of  tbe  licensee.  It  can- 
not be  used  to  support  the  candidacies  of 
his  friends.  It  cannot  be  devoted  to  tbe  sup- 
port of  principles  be  happens  to  regard  most 
favorably  In  brief,  the  broadcaster  cannot 
be  an  advocate." 

«See  In  Re  Matter  of  EdltorlaUElng  by 
Broadcast  Ucenseee,  13  F.CX!.  1346   (1M9). 
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when  the  Cominissloo  set  fortb  dual  ol)Ug&- 
tlona  for  broadcast  Ilcezis«es;  to  speak  out  on 
controversial  issues  while  giving  the  oppor- 
tunity lor  contrasting  views.  "Thero  Is  a  two- 
fold duty  laid  down  by  the  PCC's  decisions 
and  described  by  the  1949  Report  on  Editor- 
ializing by  Broadcast  Licensees.  .  .  .  The 
broadcaster  must  give  adequate  coverage  to 
public  Issues,  nnlt«d  Broadcasting  Co.  .  .  . 
and  coveraf^e  must  be  fair  In  that  It  accurate- 
ly reflects  the  opposing  views."  Red  Lion 
Broadcasting  Co  v.  P.CC..  385  US.  367,  377. 
89  set.  1794.  1800.  23  LEd  2d  371  (I9«9). 

"  See,  e.g..  New  York  Times  Co  v  Sullivan. 
376  VS.  254.  84  SCt.  710.  II  LEd,2d,  686 
<1964K 

«  Red  IJon  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  P.O.C.,  395 
US.  at  386.  89  SCt.  1794:  United  States  v. 
Paramount  Pictures,  Inc..  334  XJS,  131.  166, 
66  set.  916,  92  L.Ed.   1260   (1948). 

"An  Extended  View  of  Public  Attitudes 
Toward  Television  and  Other  Mass  Media, 
1959-1971.  Report  by  the  Roper  OrgonlzatlDn. 
Inc..  p.  2,  June.  1971. 

"Testimony  of  Bill  Monroe.  Correspond- 
ent, NBC  News,  Feb.  2,  1972,  before  the  Sub- 
eommirteo  on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  United 
States  Senate: 

"The  fantastic  new  technology  and  sudden 
Impact  of  television  may  have  misled  us 
about  Its  most  vital  function.  Seeking  to  fit 
It  Into  familiar  categories,  some  of  u«  have 
been  Impressed  wltli  the  size  and  wealth  of 
television,  and  have  put  It  down  simply  as 
big  business.  Some  of  us  have  been  Im- 
preased  with  Its  evening  parades  of  singers, 
dancers,  actors,  and  comedians,  and  have 
put  It  down  as  the  new  vaudeville.  But  those 
nervous  pictures  that  bring  the  White  House 
Capitol  Hill.  Vietnam  and  London  into  our 
living  rooms  don't  strike  us  immediately  as 
the  new  front  page.  So  we  have  missed  the 
main  fact  about  television;  It  ia  press.  And  If 
television  and  radio  spend  more  time  on  en- 
tertainment and  commercials  than  on  news, 
»o.  In  fact,  do  many  newspapers  with  their 
acres  of  advertising,  their  sports  pages,  gos- 
sips, ostrologlsta,  advice  to  the  loveless  and 
fat  Sunday  editions  with  the  news  tucked 
Inside  the  colors  of  Dick  Tracy  and  Peanuts. 
R&dlo  and  television  are.  at  bottom,  instan- 
taneous, warm-blooded  press.  Like  the 
printed  press,  they  carry  the  flesh  of  com- 
merce and  entertainment  on  a  hard  skeleton 
of  news.  And.  like  the  printed  press,  they  are 
masslTely  engaged  In  exactly  that  kind  of 
communications  which  the  First  Amendment 
was  written  to  protect." 

Address  by  Julian  Goodman.  President.  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company  at  "Great  la- 
sues  Porum,  "University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. Oct.  11.1972: 

'Tor  fairness  Is  a  proper  Journalistic  stand- 
ard, and  responsible  Joiirnall£t8 — In  broad- 
casting and  In  print — follow  It.  But  when  It 
becomes  a  government  standard.  It  moves 
government  oOclols  Into  newsrooms  and 
seats  them  as  Judges  of  how  broadcast  news 
and  Information  should  be  presented." 

"Sec.  e.  g..  Remarks  of  Senator  Howell, 
during  debates  on  Radio  Act  of  1927.  67 
CongJlec.  at  12503  {1926»  : 

"Are  we  to  consent  to  the  buUdlng  up  of 
a  great  publicity  vehicle  and  allow  It  to  be 
controlled  by  a  few  men.  and  empower  those 
men  »o  determine  what  the  public  shall 
bear. 

It  may  be  urged  that  we  do  that  with  the 
newspapers.  Tes,  but  anyone  Is  at  liberty  to 
start  a  newspaper  and  reply.  Not  so  with  a 
broadcasting  station.  However,  there  are  only 
about  600  who  are  allowed  the  privilege  of 
conducting  broadcasting  stations,  and  there 
are  noi  as  many  broadcasting  stations  as 
there  are  fingers  on  one  of  my  bands — not 
more  than  that — that  have  the  privilege  of 
covering  the  entire  United  SUtes." 

**B.  g.,  the  Commission's  Chain  Broadcast- 
ing Regulations  which  undertook  to  regulate 


the  relatione  of  Individual  broadcasting  ata- 
tlona  to  the  networks.  See  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  T.  F.C.C.,  319  V£.  190,  63  S.Ct. 
997,  87  LJEd.  1344  (1943).  Other  FCC  rules 
limit  the  number  of  stations  one  enterprise 
may  own  imder  common  ownership  or  under 
common  control.  See,  e.  g.,  47  CJJl.  S  73.35 
(AM).  ^40  (PM),  .638  (TV)  (1967).  Clarks- 
burg Pub.  Co.  V.  P.C.C..  96  U.S_AppX>.C.  211, 
225  F.2d  611  (1955).  Ftor  a  brief  discussion 
of  some  of  these  rules  see  Bobtnfion.  jupra 
note  20,  at  73  et  seq. 

These  and  other  policies  such  as  the  anti- 
trust laws  sought  to  promote  a  diversity  In 
broadcasting  by  preventing  monopoly  con- 
trol. But  economic  concentration  has  always 
remained  a  problem  In  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision Industries.  See  Barrow  Report,  House 
Comm.  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
Report  on  Network  Broadcafitlng,  HilJlep. 
No.1297.  86  Cong.,  let  Seas.  (1968). 

The  Commission's  acquiescence  In  traf- 
ficking In  licenses  reveals  the  extent  to 
which  the  private  marketplace  prevailed  over 
the  terminology  of  "public  trust"  or  concern 
for  the  public  Interest,  We  did  not  follow  the 
logic  of  this  economic  theory  of  regulation 
to  Its  limits.  We  allowed  newspapers  to  ac- 
quire broadcast  stations:  we  allowed  net- 
works to  expand  as  much  ae  they  have. 
Whether  or  not  serious  pursuit  of  on  open 
economic  marketplace  would  have  enhanced 
sufficiently  the  marketplace  of  ideas  cannot 
today  be  resolved;  certainly  It  would  have 
been  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  And  It 
may  yet  be  on  option  we  should  consider 
for  the  future.  It  suggests,  oa  well,  that, 
unless  checked,  cable  T.V.  will  lufler  the 
same  consequences.  "Newspapers  and  other 
communications  media  also  began  to  buy 
In  so  that  half  of  the  cible  systems  In  the 
United  States  are  now  owned  by  other  media 
and  communications  Interests."  Smith.  The 
Wired  Nation  22  (1972)  . 

"This,  according  to  Red  Uon.  Is  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  falmesa  doctrine.  396 
US.  at  377,  89  SCt.  1794.  The  PCC's  Edi- 
torializing Report  of  1949.  13  P.CC.  1246, 
1249,  expressed  the  same  point: 

"It  Is  axiomatic  that  one  of  the  most  vital 
questions  of  mass  communication  In  a  de- 
mocracy Is  the  development  of  an  Informed 
public  opinion  through  the  public  dissem- 
ination of  news  and  Ideas  concerning  the 
vital  public  Issues  of  the  day.  Basically,  It 
is  In  recognition  of  the  great  contribution 
which  radio  can  make  in  the  advancement 
of  this  pxirpose  that  portions  of  the  radio 
spectrum  are  allocated  to  that  form  of  radio 
communications  known  as  radiobroadcast- 
ing. Unquestionably,  then,  the  standard  of 
public  interest,  convenience  and  necessity  as 
applied  to  radiobroadcasting  must  be  Inter- 
preted In  the  light  of  this  basic  purpose.  The 
Commission  has  consequently  recognized  the 
necessity  for  licensees  to  devote  a  reasonable 
percentage  of  their  broadcast  time  to  the 
presentation  of  news  and  programs  devoted 
to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  public 
Issues  of  Interest  In  the  community  served 
by  the  particular  station.  And  we  have  recog- 
nized, with  respect  to  such  programs,  the 
paramount  right  of  the  public  In  a  free  so- 
ciety to  he  informed  and  to  have  presented 
to  It  for  acceptance  or  rejection  the  different 
attitudes  and  viewpoints  concerning  these 
vital  and  often  controversial  issues  which 
are  held  by  the  various  groups  which  make 
up  the  community.  It  is  this  right  of  the 
public  to  be  informed,  rather  than  any  right 
on  the  part  of  the  Oovernmcnt,  any  broad- 
cast licensee  or  any  Individual  member  of 
the  public  to  broadcast  his  own  particular 
views  on  any  matter,  which  is  the  founda- 
uon  stone  of  the  American  system  of 
broadcasting." 

"OtBce  of  Information,  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission.  News  Release,  Oct.  10. 
1972;  Editor  and  Publisher  Tear  Book-1972. 
•■  B  Bagdlklan.  The  Effete  Conspiracy  and 
Other  Crimes  of  the  Press  11  (1972) , 


*•'  Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Go.  v.  PjC.C  ,  SfiA 
UJB.  397,  396-401,  89  S.  Gt.  1784,  23  L.  Ed.  2d 
371   (1969). 

^  Access  of  minority  groups  to  the  mlcro- 
phones  of  mass  communication  Is  Indeed  a 
serious  problem;  It  is  one  which  exists  with 
respect  to  newspapers  as  well  as  the  broadcast 
media.  But  the  right  to  hear  a  coxmterlng 
view  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  control 
of  stations  or  newspapers.  In  upholding  the 
promulgation  of  fairness  rules  In  Red  Lton 
"Justice  White  found  the  forces  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  lie  In  the  right  of  the  pubUc 
to  learn,  and  he  Ignored  the  right  of  the 
ordinary  citizen  to  use  broadcasting  facul- 
ties to  speak."  Emerson  at  664.  The  fairness 
doctrine  does  not  neceasartly  speak  to  mi- 
nority rights  of  access. 

Recently,  this  court  determined  that  broad- 
cast licensees  may  not.  as  a  general  policy, 
refuse  to  sell  any  of  its  advertising  time  to 
groups  or  Individuals  wishing  to  speak  out  on 
controversial  public  Issues.  Business  Execu- 
tives' Move  For  Vietnam  Peace  v.  F.C.C  146 
U.S.  App.  D.C.  181,  460  F.  2d  642  (1971),  cer. 
granted  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 
V.  Democratic  Nat.  Committee.  405  UJS  S63 
92.  S.  Ct.  1174,  31  L.  Ed.  2d  230  (1973).  This 
cose  Is  now  before  the  Supreme  Coiirt.  While 
my  opinion  today  might  raise  some  Plnrt 
Amendment  questions  with  respect  to  BuM- 
ness  Executives'  Move  For  Vietnam  Peace,  11 
niay  be  well  u>  note  Judge  Wright's  state- 
ment for  thl.<i  court: 

"It  Is  particularly  Important  that  these 
cases  deal  only  with  the  public's  First 
Amendment  Interests  In  broadca^iters*  allo- 
cation of  advertising  time.  They  deal  only 
with  time  relinquished  by  broadcasters  to 
others;  petitioners  argue  only  that.  In  re- 
linquishing that  time,  broadcasters  must  not 
discriminate  against  protected  expression.  In 
normal  programming  time,  closely  controlled 
and  edited  by  broadcasters,  the  constellation 
or  constitutional  Interests  would  be  substan- 
tially different.  In  news  and  documentarj 
presentations,  for  example,  the  broadcasters' 
own  Interests  In  free  speech  ore  very,  very 
stronp.  .  .  .  The  Commission's  fairness  doc- 
trine properly  leaves  licensees  broad  leeway 
for  professional  Judgment  In  that  area.  But 
In  the  allocation  of  advertising  time,  the 
broadcasters  have  no  such  strong  First 
Amendment  Interests.  Their  speech  Is  not  at 
Issue;  rather,  all  that  Is  at  Issue  Is  their  de- 
cision as  to  which  other  parties  wUl  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  speak." 

Supra.  146  U.S.  App.  DC.  at  198.  460  P. 
2d  at  654. 

It  also  might  well  be  argued  that  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  owners  of  broadcast  sta- 
tions, or  the  Influence  of  advertisers,  maka 
It  unlikely  that  certain  opinions  will  ever  ba 
aired.  The  fairness  doctrine  approaches  this 
problem  from  the  perspective  of  regulating 
how  and  what  the  licensee  broadcasts.  An 
alternative  approach  would  be  the  alloca- 
tion of  access  time.  See  Red  Lion  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  V.  F.C.C.  395  U.S.  at  390-391.  89  8.  Ct 
1794;  Emerson  at  663. 

*•■  Smith,  The  Wired  Nation  7  (1972). 

■^Id. 

"/d.  at  6.  See  also  Industrial  Electronics 
Division  of  the  Electronics  Industries  Asso- 
ciation. The  Future  of  Broadband  Communi- 
cations, Oct.  28.  1969.  Some  of  the  public 
services — beyond  traditional  television— 
which  are  predicted  Include  data  senices. 
moll  delivery,  two-way  television  communi- 
cation, and  a  home  library  service: 

"This  may  be  called  the  electronic  home 
library  service  (des;gnated  BCNL) .  With  such 
a  service  available  a  reader  can  request  a 
book  or  periodical  from  a  large  central  li- 
brary, using  a  narrow -band  channel  to  the 
library  (a  phone  circuit  or  the  BCN  network 
itself.)  The  desired  book  if  then  "trans- 
mitted" from  microfiche,  mlcrofllm,  or  video 
tape,  page  by  page,  and  received  via  the  BCN 
network  on  a  dedicated  wide-bond  channel. 

"SeverKl  modes  of  operation  are  possible. 
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In  one,  the  entire  book  or  selected  article  is 
transmitted  at  the  maximum  reception  speed 
of  the  user's  facsimile  recorder.  Several  hun- 
dred simultaneous  transmissions  In  tlme-dl- 
vlaion  multiplex  are  possible  with  6-MHa 
BCN  channels  and  reasonable  recorder  ^eed. 

"As  an  alternative,  a  soft-copy  display 
con  t>e  used.  Each  page  Is  transmitted  and 
stored  at  the  receiver  for  reading.  When  the 
nader  has  finished  one  page,  be  signals  for 
the  next  page,  and  this  is  transmitted  In  a 
BTP""  fraction  of  a  second  with  no  percep- 
tible delay.  This  Is  another  form  of  time 
sharing  of  the  brood-band  channel. 

"To  get  a  feeling  for  the  capacity  bf  a 
broad-bond  channel.  It  Is  of  Interest  to  note 
that  In  the  demonstration  described  In  Ref- 
erence 5,  the  entire  text  of  "Gone  With  the 
Wind"  was  transmitted  in  facsimile  over 
0  television  microwave  circuit  In  slightly 
over  two  minutes." 

»"1X  more  chonnels  ore  wanted,  o  second 
cable  can  be  lold,  ond  a  third,  and  a 
fourth  .  .  ."  Smith,  The  Wired  Nation  7 
(1972).  See  also  Boteln.  Access  to  Cable  Tele- 
vision, 67  Com.L.Rev.  419,  424  (1972):  22 
p.  &  F.  Radio  Reg.2d  1769.  1961-65  (1971). 
(Letter  from  Deon  Burcb,  Chairman.  P.C.C.. 
to  Subcomm.  on  Communication  of  the  Sen- 
ate Comm.  on  Commerce,  p.  1771.  August  5, 
19711. 

•*  It  appears  today  that  economic,  not  tech- 
nical, limitations  In  reality  restrict  entry 
Into  the  broadcast  market.  And  as  to  these, 
"the  economic  barriers  to  entry  Into  radio 
broadcasting  ore  .  .  .  for  less  restrictive  than 
In  the  case  of  media  such  as  newspapers." 
Robinson,  supra  note  20,  at  88.  But  of  course, 
the  economic  basis  of  scarcity  does  not  yet 
Justify  regulation  of  the  content  of  printed 
press  although  anti-trust  regulation  is  ac- 
cepted. Associated  Press  v.  United  States  326 
U.S.  1.  65  S.Ct.  1416,  89  L.Ed.  2013  (1945t. 

■^lu  light  of  the  tremendous  potential  of 
cable  television  as  a  source  of  Information 
concerning  controversial  public  issxies,  and 
in  view  of  Its  potential  for  so  Increasing  ac- 
cess to  the  broadcast  media,  It  Is  Ironic  to 
note  that  the  FCC  activity  In  this  area  has 
been  characterized  as  focused,  until  recently, 
on  protecting  the  commercial  broadcast  sys- 
tems. See  Robinson,  supra  note  20.  at  78-83: 
Smith.  The  Wired  Nation  45  et  seq.,  (1972). 
See  generally  Boteln,  Access  to  Coble  Tele- 
vision, 57  Corni-Rev.  419  (1972).  Boteln. 
CATV  Regulation :  A  Jumble  of  Jurisdictions, 
45  N.T.Uiiev.  816  (1970);  79  HarviJlev. 
366  (1965).  There  are  a  wide  variety  of  eco- 
nomic measures  which  might  be  taken  to 
promote  the  ability  of  groups  and  individual.^ 
to  gain  assess  to  both  wired  and  printed 
media.  See,  e.  g..  Emerson  at  669;  Note,  Con- 
cepts of  the  Broadcast  Media  Under  the  First 
Amendment:  A  Reevaluatlon  and  a  Proposal. 
»upra  note  20. 

"Senator  Howell  stated  during  the  Con- 
gressional debates  on  the  Radio  Act  of  1927: 

"Mr.  President,  to  perpetuate  In  the  hands 
of  a  comparatively  few  Interests  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reaching  the  public  by  radio  and 
allowing  them  alone  to  determine  what  the 
public  shall  and  shall  not  hear  is  a  tremen- 
dously dangerous  course  for  Congress  to  pur- 
sue. .  .  .  Are  we  to  consent  to  the  buUdlng 
up  of  a  great  publicity  vehicle  and  allow  It 
to  be  controlled  by  a  few  men,  and  empower 
those  few  men  to  determine  what  the  public 
Ehall  bear?  .  .  . 

"Pacta  were  brought  out  before  the  com- 
mittee to  show  that  already  plans  were  on 
foot  to  buy  up  and  monopolize  stations  In 
variou."!  areas  of  the  country,  and  that  as  high 
as  ?1DO,000  hod  been  paid  for  the  transfer  of 
a  broadcasting  license;  In  fact,  U  I  remember 
correcUy.  It  was  Intimated  that  $260,000  was 
paid  In  one  case.  If  any  public  question  Is 
to  be  discussed  over  the  radio.  If  the  offlrmo- 
ttve  Is  to  be  offered,  the  negative  should  be 
allowed  upon  request  also,  or  neither  the 
ofllrmatlve  nor  the  negative  should  be  pre- 
sented." 67  Oong-Rec.  12503-12604   (1926). 


The  Congress  did  not  accept  proposed  pro- 
visions regarding  the  presentation  of  public 
Issues.  Apparently  It  was  thought  thot  the 
words  "public  questions"  were  so  vogue  as 
to  raise  more  difficulties  than  the  regulation 
could  solve.  Id. 

»•  Cronklte.  Introduction  to  Part  IH:  Points 
of  Conflict — Legal  Issues  Confronting  Media 
Today.  60  GeoXJ.  lOOl,  1008-04  (1973»; 
Statement  of  Bill  Monroe,  Correspondent, 
NBC  News,  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  United  States  Senate,  Fet>- 
ruary  2,  1972;  Address  by  Julian  Goodman. 
President,  National  Broadcasting  Company  at 
"Crest  Issues  Forum",  University  of  South- 
em  Cahfornla,  October  11,  1972, 

•The  effect  of  government's  "lifted  eye- 
brow" Is  discussed  by  both  Goodman  and 
Monroe,  supra  note  69.  The  problem  was 
noted  16  years  ago  by  Mr.  Richard  Solant  In 
a  speech  before  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters.  Salant  explained  that  following 
CBS's  interview  In  1957  with  Premier  Khru- 
shchev, the  station  was  deluged  with  govern- 
ment criticisms  and  Inquiry. 

"This  puts  ua  on  the  spot  before  we  even 
get  started.  No  matter  what  the  lows  may 
say  about  Immunity  from  censorship  and 
about  our  entitlement  to  the  guarantees  of 
the  First  Amendment  there  Is  always  the 
brooding  omnipresence  that  a  broadcaster 
la  a  licensee  and  If  he  Is  not  a  licensee,  h« 
cannot  be  o  broadcaster. 

"We  are  reminded  of  this  basic  dilemma 
with  rather  frightening  regularity.  Time  and 
time  again  we  are  called  to  account  by  those 
who  have,  directly  or  Indirectly,  power  of  life 
and  death  over  us.  Every  time  we  deal  In  our 
news  or  public  affairs  broadcasts  with  o  pub- 
lic controversy  concerning  which  there  are 
strongly  contending  views,  we  con  at  least 
expect  letters  from  legislators,  public  officials 
and  private  cltl7«ns  representing  Important 
organizations  who  accuse  us  of  ponlohty 
and  coll  on  us  for  on  accounting — Jlnc  by 
line  and  second  by  second." 

Speech  by  Richard  Salant.  Broadcast  Li- 
censees and  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  before 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  1957. 

Professor  Harry  Kalven,  after  studying 
CBS's  complete  file  of  FCC  complaints  cov- 
ering the  period  from  1960  to  1964,  has  said 
about  "regulation  by  dossier": 

"Think  of  the  outcry  If  some  great  dolly 
newspaper  were  requested  by  government, 
and  so  peremptorily  requested,  to  furnish  a 
Justlficotlon  for  printing  the  views  of  Walter 
Llppmonn!  To  answer  a  letter  Is,  to  be  sure, 
no  great  burden.  But  freedom  bos  la  no 
smaU  part  depended  on  awareness  of  the  dif- 
ference between  doing  something  as  a  mat- 
ter of  grace  and  doing  It  as  a  matter  of  ob- 
ligation. In  the  end  there  arc  two  Important 
aspects  of  the  FCC  dossier  technique.  First, 
It  serves  to  extend  the  appearance  of  control 
far  beyond  what  rulemaking  or  formal  de- 
cisions Viould  suggest,  aud  it  does  so  by  a 
process  which  Is  really  not  public  and  which 
Is  awkward  to  challenge.  Second,  as  Mr.  Sal- 
ant hss  pointed  up,  It  serves  to  create  psy- 
chologically an  atmosphere  of  surveillance 
which  Is  destructive  of  the  morale  of  a  free 
press." 

Conunenta  Ooodman. 

"A  timid  broadcaster  who  has  gone  through 
one  or  two  of  these  experiences  may  think 
twice  before  he  tackles  o  subject  of  strong 
controverFy — the  kind  that  the  public  needs 
most  to  know  about.  It  Is  not  that  he  wants 
to  avoid  the  obligation  to  be  fair.  But  he 
knows  that  where  there  Is  controversy,  there 
Bue  advocates  who  will  turn  to  the  FCC,  un- 
der the  umbrella  of  the  Palmess  Doctrine,  to 
obtain  a  broadcasting  voice  that  may  bear  no 
relationship  to  the  Interest  or  newswortbl- 
ness  of  their  cause.  And  once  they  Invoke  the 
govenmient  process,  the  broadcaster  knows 
that  he  must  defend  himself  from  second- 
guessing  that  will  come  not  from  a  specialist 
In  Jotunalism.  but  by  a  generallst  In  the 
govenunent  bureaucracy.*' 


Ooodm&n.  supra  note  69. 

*i  Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Oo.  v.  P.G.C.  S86 
V3.  et  802-394,  set.  1794, 

"See  Press  Preedoma  Under  Pressure.  B»- 
port  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  Task 
Force  on  the  Govenunent  and  the  Pren 
(1972).  The  experience  of  CBS  News  and  Its 
documentary.  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentogon", 
Is  0  case  In  point.  The  Chairman  of  the  Bouse 
Oommlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce subpoenaed  the  prestdeut  of  CBS, 
directing  him  to  submit  "all  film,  work 
prints,  outtokes,  and  sound  tope  recordings, 
written  scripts  and/or  transcripts  utilised 
In  whole  or  port  by  CBS  in  connection  with" 
the  documentary.  See  al»o  Address  by  Vice 
President  Agnew,  Midwest  Regional  Repub- 
lican Oommlttee  Meeting,  Dee  Moines,  Iowa, 
Nov.   13.   1969. 

Such  criticism  and  Inquiries  ore  not  Urn- 
Had  to  one  party  or  one  political  philosophy. 
During  the  1972  Presidential  campaign, 
charges  of  political  bias  have  come  from  oil 
aides,  Ooodman.  supra  note  59.  What  this 
suggests  la  that  the  potential  to  subject  tba 
"folmeas"  theory  to  political  abuse  is  In- 
herent In  the  operation  of  the  doctrine. 

Professor  Emereon  clearly  expresses  the 
potentially  harmful  effects  of  trying  to  oolve 
the  problems  of  scarcity  and  access  through 
government  policies  lUce  the  fairness  doc- 
trine: 

[A]ny  effort  to  solve  the  broader  problems 
of  o  monopoly  press  by  forcing  newspapers  to 
cover  all  "newsworthy"  events  and  print  oil 
Tieu-pomts.  under  the  watchlul  c-ves  ol  petty 
public  officials.  Is  likely  to  undermine  such 
Independence  as  the  press  now  shows  with- 
out achieving  any  real  diversity."  Emerson 
at  671. 

His  conclusion  that  such  efforts  wUl  or  can 
work  vis  a  vis  radio  and  television  Is  biMd 
solely  on  the  argument  of  tradition — ^that 
govenunent  is  Involved  with  radio  and  TV 
80  it  must  be  oU  right.  Id.  ot  665.  668.  Wtth 
all  respect  to  Professor  Emerson,  this  la  o 
distinction  without  o  difference. 

*  See,  e.g.,  Lamar  Life  Broadcasting  Co.,  88 
F.C.C.  143  (1966),  reversed  for  beorLng, 
United  Church  of  Christ  v.  F.C.C.  123  VB, 
Appj:>.C.  328.  359  F,2d  994  (1966^  Palmetto 
Broadcasting  Co.,  23  P,  &  F.  Radio  Reg.  483 
<1962),  off'd  sub  nom.  Robinson  v.  P.G.C.,  IIB 
U.3.AppD.C.  144,  334  P5d  634  (1964):  Trinity 
Methodist  Church  v.  P.  B.  0„  61  Appl>X3. 
811.  62  F.2d  850  (1932). 

'^Sce.  e.g..  comment  of  Senator  Howell, 
supra  note  58. 

*^  It  has  been  said  that  the  average  family 
has  its  television  turned  on  for  nearly  six 
hours  cut  of  every  day.  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters.  Television  and  the  Wired 
City.  A  Study  of  the  Implications  of  o  Chang* 
m  the  Mode  of  Transmlsalon  113  11968). 
Clearly  the  impact,  and  audience,  of  the 
nightly  news  Is  far  greater  than  any  one 
paper  or  magazine.  Furthermore,  moat  Amer- 
icans are  opt  to  believe  a  story  tbey  get  from 
television  or  radio  over  magazines  or  news- 
papers. An  Extended  View  of  Public  Attitudes 
Toward  Television  and  Other  Moss  Medio 
1959-1971,  A  Report  by  The  Roper  Organiza- 
tion, Inc.  1971. 

**  Banzbaf  v.  F.C.C  supra  note  19,  132 
U5-AppX).C.  at  34-35.  405  F.2d  ot  1102-1103. 

'^  Cox,  Does  the  FCC  Really  Do  Anything? 
11  J.  Broadcasting  97.  104  (1967);  Note.  The 
Folmeas  Doctrine  and  Broadcoet  License  Re- 
newals: Brandy wlne-Maln  Line  Radio  Inc.* 
71  CoLLJiev.  452,  458   (1971). 

« In  re  The  Handling  of  Public  Issues  Un- 
der the  Palmess  Doctrine  and  the  PubUc  In- 
terest Standards  of  the  Communications  Act. 
30F.C-C.2d26  (1971). 

"329  U-S.  223,  227.  67  S.Ct.  213.  91  LJW. 
204  (1946). 

"■  Unlike  my  Brothers,  the  FCC  never  chor- 
acterlzes  Brandywlne's  actions  as  "frauu  and 
deception."  Instead  the  Commission  found 
"there  was  a  substantial  failure  to  inform 
the   Commission   fully  concerning   prc^ua 
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plans,  and  also  a  significant  departure  from 
an  express  representation  concerning  the  fair 
treatment  of  all  religious  faiths."  24  F.C.C.2d 
at  32.  The  Commission  drew  the  inference 
that  these  failures  were  a  "conscious  course 
of  conduct",  in  distinct  contrast  to  the  ex- 
plicitly and  continuously  fraudulent  action 
at  Issue  In  WOKO. 

United  States  of  America  v.  Thomas  E.  Mc- 
Clure.  Appellant.  No.  71-1048 

United  States  Court  of  Appeals.  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit. 

.Argued  Sept.  2B.  1972. 

Decided  Nov.  16.  1972. 

By  a  Judgment  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  WU- 
Uam  B.  Bryant,  J.,  the  defendant  was  con- 
victed of  crimes  oi  embezziement  of  funds 
and  collateral  belonging  to  a  federal  credit 
union  and  with  participation  in  a  fraudulent 
loan  scheme  and  he  appealed.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  held  there  was  no  actual  preju- 
dice resultintt  from  long  delay  In  prcsccu- 
tlon  where  Government  evidence  was  largely 
documentary,  defendant  was  furnished  in 
advance  of  trial  with  copies  of  documents 
and  was  not  surprised  by  the  prosecution 
since  he  knew  when  he  was  separated  from 
his  Job  with  credit  union  that  hla  actions 
were  under  criminal  investigation. 

Affirmed. 

1.  Criminal  Law — 573 

Speedy  trial  clause  of  Sixth  Amendment 
Is  activated  only  when  criminal  prosecution 
has  begun  and  extends  only  to  those  persons 
who  have  been  accused  in  the  course  of  that 
prosecution.  U.S.  CA.Const.  Amend.  6. 


THE 


OUR  "WATCHDOG"  AGENCIES: 
NEED  FOR  OVERSIGHT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote  that  "the  God  who  gave 
us  life  gave  us  liberty."  but  today  we  find 
our  liberties  as  Americans  eroded  b.v  en 
excessively  large  Government  that  seems 
increasingly  insensitive  to  our  basic 
freedoms. 

On  June  20  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  completed  hearings  on 
a  bill  I  introduced  trith  Senator  Ervin  to 
establish  every  Americans  right  to  keep 
persona]  inlormatlon  private  and  to 
safeguard  that  right  with  criminal  and 
civil  protections. 

As  we  draft  this  vital  legislation,  we 
should  also  begin  the  long  overdue 
examination  of  a  problem  which,  though 
separate,  is  equally  vital  to  the  security 
of  our  personal  freedoms.  We  must  act 
now  to  gain  control  over  the  Govern- 
ment's dangerously  proliferating  police. 
Investigative,  and  intelligence  activitie<;. 

In  September  1972.  Attorney  General 
Klelndienst  submitted  the  First  Annual 
Report  to  Coneress  on  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  Acthl- 
ties.  The  report  undertook  the  massive 
task  of  analyzUig  the  crime  reducing 
programs  of  37  different  departments 
and  agencies  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  report  was  instrumental  in 
describing  many  of  our  Federal  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  assistance 
programs,  with  an  emphasis  on  crime 
control  activities.  However  the  repoi-t  did 
not  include  any  of  the  programs  of  the 
Defense  IDepartment  that  relate  to  Intel- 
ligence activity,  nor  did  it  include  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  It  also  in- 
cludes many  programs  related  to  crime 


prevention — for  example  VISTA  pro- 
grams to  assist  ex-offenders — which 
would  not  properly  be  Included  in  a  study 
of  Federal  police.  Investigative,  or  intel- 
ligence activities.  In  addition,  the  method 
of  presentation  of  the  material,  and  the 
fact  that  it  contains  incomplete  and  now 
dated  budget  data,  make  it  unwieldly  and 
Inappropriate  as  the  basis  of  congres- 
sional overview  and  oversight  activity, 
though  it  will  be  very  valuable  in  pro- 
viding descriptive  background  on  a  great 
many  of  the  Federal  Government's 
varied  law  enforcement  actirttles. 

A  list  compiled  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress in  1973  showed  that  over  60  units 
within  the  Fedeial  Government  are  In- 
volved in  police,  investigative,  or  Intel- 
ligence work.  Information  about  many  of 
these  units  remains  secret. 

On  April  9  of  this  .vear  I  requested  a 
further  report  on  Federal  Law  Enforce- 
ment Forces  from  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service.  The  report  found  that 
the  collective  cost  of  14  law  enforcement 
groups  was  over  $1  billion  annually. 
However,  the  library  was  not  able  to  iii- 
clude  those  departments  and  Federal 
agencies  tt-hose  records  are  not  available, 
even  to  an  agent  of  Congress. 

Though  we  know  the  FBI  spent  $357 
million  last  year,  we  do  not  know  the  ex- 
act expenditures  of  other  massive  agen- 
cies—the CIA,  Army  Intelligence,  Air 
Force  Intelligence,  and  the  National  Se- 
curitv  Agency — whose  records  are 
cloaked  in  secrecy.  One  estimate  places 
the  cost  of  all  U.S.  poHce,  Investigative, 
and  intelligence  units  at  over  $6,2  billion 
annually.  •  The  exact  number  of  person- 
nel employed  remains  imknotvn. 

The  massive  size  of  our  intelligence 
comraimity.  and  its  duplicative,  over- 
lapping nature  is  exemplified  by  the 
membership  of  the  U.S.  Intelligence 
Board,  an  interdepartmental  body  rep- 
resenting the  major  U.S.  agencies  having 
infonnatlon  gathering  responsibilities. 
The  Board  includes  members  of  the  CIA, 
the  State  Department's  division  of  In- 
telligence and  Research,  the  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency,  the  National  Security 
Agency,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  FBI,  and  the  intelligence  organiza- 
tions of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

In  addition,  divisions  of  domestic  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Treasury,  Agriculture, 
the  Interior,  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission gather  information  relating  to 
their  employees,  and  to  cases  Involving 
criminal  violations. 

The  Government  also  supports  police 
units  such  as  the  Border  Patrol,  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service,  and  the  U.S.  Marshals 
Senice.  which  enforce  Federal  laws  on 
the  domestic  and  foreign  level. 

Much  of  the  work  carried  out  by  these 
units  is  necessary,  to  be  sure.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  plays  a  key  role  In 


•  The  figure  Is  excerpted  from  The  CM  and 
the  Cult  0/  IntelligeTice  by  Victor  Marchettl 
and  John  D.  MarUs.  (New  York.  A.  Knopf. 
1974),  p.  80.  On  appeal,  this  Information, 
which  Is  an  estimate  of  the  authors,  was  re- 
instated m  the  iKiok,  after  It  bad  been  deleted 
by  Federal  District  Judge  Albert  Bryan  In 
May,  1872. 


stopping  domestic  and  international  drug 
trafflklng.  The  Customs  Service  combats 
smuggling  and  frauds.  Even  the  Postal 
Service  does  investigative  work — con- 
ducting internal  audits  and  postal  in- 
spections. The  bulk  of  this  work  is 
legitimate  and  necessary  to  the  national 
interest.  But  we  have  no  comprehensive 
overview  of  the  relationship  of  these 
agencies  to  each  other.  Moreover,  we 
have  shocking  examples  of  abuse. 

Information  gathering  on  the  domestic 
level  has  been  coupled  with  improper  In- 
trusions by  agencies  normally  Involved 
In  foreign  intelligence.  The  case  of  the 
Army's  Investigation  of  the  political 
activities  of  American  civilians  in  West- 
ern Europe  has  been  well  documented. 

The  Federal  Government  units  that  do 
poUce,  Investigative,  and  intelligence 
work  are  proliferating.  We  find  ourselves 
threatened  by  the  specter  of  a  "watch- 
dog" Government,  breeding  a  Nation  of 
snoopers. 

We  are  threatened  because  we  do  not 
know  the  facts  about  our  Intelligence 
community.  Billions  are  appropriated 
each  year,  but  we  do  not  know  enough 
about  which  agencies  spend  this  money 
and  what  they  spend  it  for. 

There  is  an  immediate,  urgent  need 
for  a  comprehensive  accounting  of  the 
U.S.  funds  and  Federal  Government  per- 
sonnel devoted  to  police.  Investigative, 
and  Intelligerce  work.  Congress  is  simply 
not  performing  the  oversight  functions 
our  citizens  expect  of  us. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, I  am  requesting  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  conduct  a  thorough 
investigation  Into  the  capabilities  and 
demands  of  all  units,  departments,  and 
agencies  hi  the  Federal  Government 
charged  with  police,  investigative  and/or 
hitelligence  responslbiUties.  This  com- 
prehensive toquiry  will  attempt  objec- 
tively to  identify  those  units  which  re- 
ceive Federal  funds,  and  It  will  attempt 
to  break  down  the  annual  budgetary  re- 
quirements of  all  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions within  them.  If  the  GAO  is  able  to 
do  its  job.  we  will  know  for  the  first  time 
the  functions  of  these  units,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  personnel  emploved  or  as- 
signed to  them. 

In  Implementing  this  request  the  GAO 
will  use  the  reports  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Library  of  Congress  to  which 
I  have  referred  above.  These,  in  particu- 
lar the  report  of  the  Attorney  General, 
will  be  an  extremely  valuable  basis  from 
which  the  GAO  can  work  in  gathering, 
updating,  and  further  quantifying  the 
activities  of  all  the  Federal  agencies  In 
these  fields. 

When  this  basic  compilation  is  com- 
pleted, our  committee  can  begin  the 
neces.'^arj'  hearings  and  oversight  activ- 
ity. Our  purpose  should  he  to  determine 
what  Federal  police  and  related  activity 
is  duplicative,  what  Is  excessive  and  un- 
necessary, what  should  be  abandoned, 
and  to  recommend  procedures  for  more 
adequate  congressional  control  of  these 
units.  Particularly,  costs  can  be  cut  sub- 
stantially and  efficiently  greatly  in- 
creased. 
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There  is  a  reasonable  concern  that  the 
disclosure  of  such  organizational  infor- 
mation might  threaten  the  national 
KBcuritv  of  the  United  States.  But  wc  can- 
not sUow  the  cloak  of  national  security 
to  cover  up  practices  abusive  to  the  civil 
rights  of  our  citizens,  as  well  as  expend- 
itures wWch  are  fiscally  irresponsible. 

A  careful,  tight  definition  of  national 
security  is  needed,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  disclosure  of  certain  organizational 
information  about  our  intelligence  com- 
munity would  be  hannful  to  our  interests. 
Rather,  such  a  disclosure  would,  for  the 
first  time,  subject  that  community  to 
comprehensive  oversight  which  is  the 
constitutional  mandate  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  report  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  my  letter  to  the  GAO  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Federal  Policx,  Investigative,  and 
intelligei^ce  agencies 

I.  Federal  Investigative  Agencies;  Compiled 
September,  1973.  by  the  Library  of  Congress: 

DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTUEE 

.Agricultural  Marketing  Service  (Market- 
ing Services.  Perishable  Agricultural  Com- 
modities Act  Fund) 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  In^wctlon  Serv- 
ice. 

Ccmmodlty  Exchange  Authority 

Inspector  General. 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 
Defense  Investigative  Service. 
National  Security  Agency. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    THE    AIR    FORCE 

Inspection  and  Safety  Center. 
Injector  General. 
OiUce  of  Special  Investigations. 
Security  Service. 

DEPARTMENT    OP    THE    AKMT 

Criminal  Investigation  Command 
Inspector  General. 
Military  Poltcy  Corps. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    NAVT 

Inspector  General. 

U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Inspector  General. 

Naval  InteUlgence  Command. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH,   KDtTCATION.    AND 
WELFARE 

Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Office  of  Civil  Rights. 

DEPARTMENT    OP    HOrSING    AND    VRBAN 
DE\-ELOPMENT 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Equal  Opportunity. 
Inspector  General. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Mines. 

DEPARTMENT    OP    JUSTICE 

Antitrust  Division. 

Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs. 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Immigration   and   Naturalization   Service. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR 

Labor-Management  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration. 

Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance, 

Employment  Standards  Administration. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  STATE 

Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTATION 

Coast  Guard. 

Federal  Highway  Administration. 
Federal  Railroad  Administration. 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board. 


DEPARTMENT   OP  THE  TREASURY 

Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

Bureau  of  Customs. 

Bureau  of  Accounts. 

Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Secret  Service. 

ATOMIC   ENEP.GT   COMMISSION    (REGULATION   AC- 

TTVITIES.   SECTJRITT    INVESTIGATIONS) 

CABINET  COMMirrEE   ON   OPPORTLHTTIES  FOB 

SPANISH-SPEAKING   PEOPLE 

CIVIL    ACRONAirnCS   BOARD 

CIVIL   SERVICE  COMMISSION 

Appeals  Examining  Office. 

Bureau  of  Personnel  Investigations. 

COMMISSION   ON   CIVIL  RIGHTS 
ENVIRONMENTAL   PROTECTION   AGENCT 

Assistant  Administrator  for  Enforcement 
and  General  Counsel. 

EQUAL    EMPLOYMENT   OPPORTONITT 

COMSnSSION 

EXECUTIVE   OFFICE   OP  THE  PRESIDENT 

Office  of  Consumer  Affairs. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

FEDERAL   COMMUNICATIONS   COMMISSION 

Field  Engineering  Bureau. 

FEDERAL    MARITIME   COMMISSION 
FEDERAL    POWER    COMMISSION 

FEDERAL  RESERVE   BOARD 

FEDERAL   TRADE   COMMISSION 

GENITAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

GENERAL  SERVICES    ADMINISTRATION 

Public  Buildings  Service. 

INTERSTATE   COMMERCE   COMMISSION 

NATIONAL   LABOR   RELATIONS  BOARD 

NATIONAL   SECURTTT   COUNCIL 

Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Inspection  Service. 

PRICE  COMMISSION 

Now  def  imct. 

SECURITtES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 
U.S.  TARIFF  COMMISSION 

n.  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Forces  Com- 
piled April,  1974  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

"Because  of  the  varied  nature  of  Fed- 
eral activities  it  has  been  necessary  over  time 
to  establish  a  number  of  organizations  with 
protective  and  law  enforcement  responsibili- 
ties. The  fcrllowlng  Is  a  brief  survey  of  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  groups  currently  op- 
erating under  statute  or  administrative 
order.  A  description  of  each  group's  respon- 
slbilltles  and.  when  possible  information  on 
size  and  budget  Is  Included." 

FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION — 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JTTSTICB 

Budget 
1973   actual.   »357,5I6.000:    1974   estimate. 
«391.724.000:    1975  estimate,  $435,600,000. 

THE  DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  ADMINISTRATION — 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Budget 

Law  Enforcement  Actlvlty^^rlmlnal  En- 
forcement. 

1973  actual.  $59,787,000;  1974  estimate. 
$80,383,000:    1975  estimate,  $104,109,000. 

30RDER    PATROL — IMMIGRATION    AND    NATURALI- 
ZATION   SERVICE — DEPARTMENT    OP    JUSTICE 

Budget 
1973    actual.    $39,336,000;    1974   estimate, 
$42,765,000:    1975  estimate.  $50,908,000. 

U.S.  MARSHALS   SERVICE — DEPARTMENT 
OP  JUSTICE 

Budget 
1973    actual.    $38,112,000:     1974    estimate, 
$45,244,000:  1975  estimate,  $53,668,000. 


U^.  SECRET  fiERVICE — DIPASTUENT  OF  THE 

TREASURT 

Budget 
1973    actual,    $64,573,000;    1974    estimate, 
$66,588,000:   1975  estimate.  $79,500,000. 

U.S.  CUSTOMS  SERVICE — DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

litEASUHT 

Budget 

Investigations  and  Law  Enforcement 
program. 

1973  actual,  $53,904,000;  1974  estimate, 
$54,343,000;  1975  estimate,  $57,530,000. 

NATIONAL   PARK    SERVICE — DEPARTMENT   OP   THE 
INTEHIOB 

Budget 
Park  Management  Program. 
1973   actual.   $150,676,000;    1974   estimate, 
$187,493,000;  1975  estimate,  $303,976,000. 
PEDESIAL  PROTECTIVE  SERVICE-—CENERAX.  SERVICE 
AD  MINISTRATION 

Budget 

Public  BuUdlngs  Service. 

BuUdings  Management — Operations  ar.d 
Protection   of    Government-Owned    Spaced . 

1973  actual,  $347,655,000;  1974  estimate, 
$266,663,000. 

BuUdings  Management^Rental.  Opera- 
tion and  Protection  of  Leased  Space. 

1073  actual,  $313,080,000:  1974  estimate. 
$362,656,000. 

Security  and  Special  Guarding. 

1973  actual,  $15,052,000;  1974  estimate. 
$15,900,000. 

Federal  Buildings  Fund — Real  Property 
Management  and  Operations. 

1975  estimate.  $417,651,000. 

(Protection:   1975  estimate,  $38,000,000). 

SMITHSONIAN    INSJITOTION 

Budget 

Science  Information  Exchange — Protec- 
tion, general  Administration,  and  Support 
(Salaries  and  Expenses) . 

1973  actual,  $7,330,000;  1974  estimate,  $8.- 
240,000;    1975  estimate,   $10,523,000. 

National  Gallery  of  Art — Management  and 
Opexation  (Salaries  and  Expenses). 

1973  actual.  $5,545,000:  1974  estimate,  $6.- 
140.000:    1975   estimate,   $6,631,000. 
U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Budget 
Law  Enforcemer.t. 

1973  actual,  $80,703,000:  1974  estimate. 
$94,129,000:   1975  estimate,  $111,129,000. 

U.S.  CAPITOL  POLtCS 

Budget 

Capitol  Police  General  Expenses  (Budget 
Request) . 

1973.  $236,450;  1974.  $394,295;  1975,  $474.- 
900. 

Capitol  PoUce  Board  (Budget  Request) . 

1973,  $1,009,665;  1974,  $1^14,365:  1975, 
ei.214,255. 

SITPREME  COURT 

SKY    MARSHALS 

OTHtX 

United  states  Coast  Guard — Department 
of  Transportation. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration — Depart- 
ment of  TTansportatton. 

Metropolitan  Police  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Military  Police  within  the  Armed  Servles. 

tJ,B.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 
Hon.  ELMER  B.  Staats. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
GAO  Building,  Washington.  B.C. 
Dear  Ms.  Staats:  As  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, I  am  concerned  with  the  apparent 
proliferation  of  policing,  investigative,  and 
InteUlgence  units  within  the  United  States 
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Government.  This  situation,  more  thaa  ever 
before,  ttireateus  tbe  basic  lltwrcles  ot  Amer- 
tcaiu. 

On  April  9  of  this  year  I  reque.sted  a  re- 
port on  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Forces 
from  the  Congreaalunal  Research  Senlce. 
Tlie  report  found  that  tbe  collective  cost 
of  14  law  enforcement  groups  was  over  SI 
blllioa  annually.  However,  the  report  did 
not  Include  those  Investlfzatlve  departmenta 
and  Federal  agencies  whose  record-i  are  not 
available  to  the  Library  of  congress.  Though 
we  know  that  the  FBI  spent  «3o7  million 
last  year,  we  do  not  know  the  esact  expen- 
ditures of  such  massive  agencies  as  the  CIA, 
N8A.  OIA,  Air  Force  Intelligence,  and  Army 
Intelligence,  whose  records  are  cloaked  In 
secrecy.  T  am  alarmed  to  lenrn  that  the  ci:»st 
of  all  VS.  Intelligence  units  is  estimated  to 
be  over  fta.3  bmion  annually. 

Another  list  compiled  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  sboHed  that  over  60  units  In  the 
Federal  Government  are  Involved  In  Investi- 
gative work.  The  spectre  of  proliferating  gov- 
ernment "watchdog"  agencies  is  a  concern 
for  every  American  citizen. 

The  facts  about  our  Intelligence  com- 
munity have  been  hidden  too  long  from 
comprehensive  oversight,  which  Is  a  man- 
dale  of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee. I  am  therefore  requesting  that  the  GAO 
conduct  a  thorough  Investigation  Into  the 
capabilities  and  the  demands  of  all  units,  de- 
partments, and  agencies  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment charged  with  police.  Investigative. 
and.'or  Intelligence  responsibilities.  This 
comprehensive  objective  overview  Is  neces- 
sary so  that  the  relevant  Congressional  com- 
mittees can  begin  effective  oversight  work 
on  this  critically  Important,  sadly  neglected 
area  of  government  operations. 

Tour  Investigation  should  attempt  to  Iden- 
tify the  following : 

(I)  All  Federal  police.  Investigative  and 
Intelligence  units,  departments  and  agencies. 

lai  Tbe  annual  budgets  of  such  units,  de- 
partments, and  agencies,  and  a  breakdown 
of  the  budgetary  requirements  of  all  divi- 
sions and  sulidlvlsions  wlthm  them. 

(3»  Number  of  personnel  employed  or  as- 
signed to  such  units,  departments,  and  agen- 
cies, and  all  divisions  and  subdivisions. 

i4>  The  functions  of  all  units,  depart- 
ments, and  agencies  and  of  their  divisions 
and  subdlvl.5lons.  with  particular  reference 
to  the  covert  capabilities  of  each. 

I  would  appreciate  your  prompt  action  on 
this  request. 

Sincerely. 

Chulis  H.  PnicT, 

VS.  Senator. 


THE  TRANSPORTATION  B0DGET 
AND  THE  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  during  tlie  debate  on  the  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Department  of 
Transxxjrtatlon.  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
PAA.  and  other  related  agencie.5.  the 
Senate  debated  and  passed  an  across- 
the-bo"ri  cut  In  the  bill  by  a'i  percent. 
The  amendment  passed  by  a  vote  of  58 
to  15. 

During  the  debate  on  the  floor.  T  tyas 
Involved  in  an  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee marltup  of  their  Interior  Approprla- 
tljns  bill.  As  a  restilt.  I  was  not  able 
to  spe"k  about  the  effect  of  thl?  kind  of 
a  cut  on  programs  such  as  the  Coast 
Guard  On  Thursday,  daring  debate  on 
the  Public  Works  Appropriations  bill, 
where  I  serve  as  the  ranking  Republican, 
I  had  made  quite  clear  my  opposition  to 
these  broad  across-the-board  cuts,  using 
the  meat  ax  Instead  of  the  scalpel. 


A  cut  of  3'i  percent  may  not  appear 
large  until  an  examination  is  made  of 
the  Coast  Guard  budget.  As  a  resident 
of  the  Oregon  coastal  town  of  Newport. 
I  have  a  firsthand  opportunity  to  view 
the  Coast  Guard  at  work  every  time  I 
return  home.  Anyone  who  has  seen  a 
search  and  rescue  operation  knows  the 
kind  of  unglamorous  work  that  the  Coast 
Guard  does  every  day  In  saving  lives  and 
property  along  the  Oregon  Coast.  1  recall 
from  earlier  hearings  about  how  the 
Coast  Guard  personnel  Ir.  Oregon  and 
Washington  was  working  overtime — 
some  very  high  weekly  and  monthly 
totals — because  of  manpower  shortages. 
To  think  about  cutting  funds  for  this 
critical  phase  of  Coast  Guard  operations 
is  to  Ignore  the  lifesavtag  aspect  of 
their  work. 

Foreign  fishing  surveillance  along  our 
coast  by  the  Coast  Guard  has  not  been 
as  effective  as  some  of  us  would  like,  and 
has  been  hindered  by  lack  of  funding. 
Foreign  fleets  operate  close  to  Oreaon 
shores,  and  vacuum  up  every  available 
fish,  ruining  the  basic  fish  resource,  and 
threatening  the  extinction  of  the  North- 
west fishery  resource.  If  we  cut  Coast 
Guard  ftmding,  we  risk  curtailing  this 
important  task  even  more. 

Along  with  this  aspect  of  Coast  Guard 
activities  Is  the  proposed  extension  of  our 
coast  limits  to  the  200-mile  limit.  As  my 
colleagues  are  aware,  the  United  States 
recently  expressed  its  support  for  a  200- 
mlle  economic  zone.  If  the  Coast  Guard 
undertakes  to  patrol  this  extended  area, 
its  funding  would  be  strained  even  more. 
While  I  would  hope  that,  if  this  were 
undertaken,  the  Coast  Guard  would  seek 
added  funds,  it  provides  an  idea  of  the 
dimensions  of  what  the  Coast  Guard  is 
trying  to  do. 

I  found  out  tliat  the  Coast  Guard  plans 
to  spend  about  $11.7  million  on  Its  ac- 
tivities in  Oregon  under  the  1975  budget. 
Some  $9.1  million  of  this  Is  for  operat- 
ing expenses  These  funds  are  critical  for 
the  needs  of  the  Coast  Guard  in  Oregon. 
For  example,  about  $1.5  million  will  be 
for  the  new  Coast  Guard  Air  Station  at 
North  Bend.  Having  sponsored  the 
amendment  while  a  member  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  then  working  on 
the  appropriations  for  the  funds  for  con- 
struction of  this  new  station.  I  know  that 
this  $1.5  million  is  needed  along  our 
southern  Oregon  coast. 

For  tliese  rta«ons.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
posed this  cut.  and  I  hope  the  Coast 
Guard  funds  are  restored  in  conference. 


"LEGEND  OF  SLEEPY  HOLLOW" 
POSTAGE  STAMP 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 10,  1974,  at  Tarrytown,  N.Y.,  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  will  issue  the  "Legend 
of  Sleepy  Hollow"  postage  stamp.  Wash- 
ington Irving,  the  author  of  this  legend, 
was  bom  In  New  York  City.  I  am  very 
proud  that  the  stamp  will  be  Issued  at 
North  Tarrytown.  N.Y..  the  setting  of  the 
Sleepy  Hollow  story,  and  near  Irving's 
home,  "Sunnyside"  at  Irvington-on-the- 
Hudson.  TWs  is  truly  timely.  In  that  the 
village  of  North  Tarrytown  Is  celebrat- 
ing Its  centennial  this  year. 


New  Yorkers  are  proud  that  this  stamp 
will  be  Issued  in  our  State,  and  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
the  announcement  of  this  Issue  by  the 
postal  authorities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
announcement  printed  in  the  Recoks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Legend   or   Su:«3>t   Bollow   Staup   To   Bi 
Issued  in  Octobeb 

A  colorful  new  JO-cent  tT.  S.  postage  stamp 
based  "pon  one  of  America's  best-known  folk 
tales.  Washington  Irving's  'Xegend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow."  will  be  Issued  on  October  10.  the 
U.  S.  Postal  Service  announced  today. 

The  Sleepy  Hollow  stamp  shows  the  "Head- 
less Horseman"  In  pursuit  of  the  timid 
schoolmaster,  Ichabod  Crane,  with  both  fig- 
ures silhouetted  against  a  full  moon. 

Nationwide  distribution  will  be  made  In 
time  for  the  stamps  to  be  used  with  Hal- 
loween cards.  Letter  carriers  deliver  large 
numbers  of  Halloween  cards  each  year. 

The  stamp  wui  be  issued  at  North  Tarry- 
town, New  York,  the  setting  of  the  Sleepy 
Hollow  story  and  near  Irving's  home,  "Sun- 
nyside." at  Irvlngton-on-the-Hudson.  The 
village  of  North  Tarrytown  Is  celebrating  Its 
centenmal  this  year. 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  story, 
Irving  says  "Tarry  Town,"  was  so  called  "w» 
are  told.  In  former  days  by  the  good  house- 
wives of  the  adjacent  country  from  the  In- 
veterate propensity  of  their  husbands  to 
linger  about  the  vlUage  tavern  on  market 
days." 

"The  stamp  Is  the  sixth  In  the  American 
Folklore  Series,  which  began  with  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  Johnny  Appleaeed  stamp  In  19€fi. 
Other  Folklore  Series  subjects  were  Davy 
Crockett  In  1967.  Daniel  Boone  In  1048, 
Grandma  Moses  In  1969  and  Tom  Sawyer  In 
1972. 

Leonard  Everett  Fisher  of  Westport,  Con- 
necticut, designed  the  Sleepy  Hollow  stamp, 
Mr.  Fisher  also  designed  the  1972  Bicenten- 
nial block  of  four  Colonial  Craftsmen  stamps. 
He  Is  well  known  for  Illustrating  books  OD 
colonial  crafts  and  craftsmen. 

The  two  riders  on  the  stamp  are  shown 
passing  under  the  menacing  tulip  tree  which 
figured  in  ghost  stories  Ichabod  Crane  bad 
heard  In  Tarrytown. 

The  tree  and  the  figures  are  In  black  ac- 
cented with  blue.  The  moon  Is  bright  orange. 
At  the  lower  left  In  yeUow  appear  "lOc"  over 
"US"  and.  across  tbe  bottom  In  orange  U 
"Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow." 

Washington  Irving,  who  was  born  17B3  at 
New  York  City,  was  an  essayist,  historian  and 
writer  of  short  stories.  He  was  the  representa- 
tive of  the  polite  and  Imitative  tradition  m 
American  letters  rather  than  the  vigorous 
pioneer  spirit  which  typified  the  writings  of 
other  American  authors  like  James  Fenl- 
more  Cooper. 

At  17,  Irving  voyaged  up  the  Hudson  River, 
and  the  new  and  wUd  country  had  a  witch- 
ing effect  upon  his  young  Imagination  which 
was  to  bear  fruit  In  later  years  as  the  charm- 
ing stories  he  wrote  of  the  region. 

"The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow"  appeared 
In  The  Sketch  Book,  a  collection  of  tales 
which  Irving  wrote  under  the  pseudonym 
Geoffrey  Crayon.  Gent.  His  deft  snd  whimsi- 
cal humor  and  polished  style  made  the  work 
Immediately  popular  on  both  sides  of  ths 
Atlantic.  The  Sketch  Book  also  contained 
"Rip  Van  Winkle,"  probably  Irving's  best 
known  story. 

The  Sleepy  Hollow  stamps  wUl  t>e  printed 

by  offset  and  Olorl  presses.  The  offset  colors 

are  yellow,  orange,  blue,  and  black.  Another 

black  will  be  added  by  the  Qlorl  press. 

The  modeler  was  Peter  Cocci  and  the  en- 
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gravers  were  John  Wallace  (vignette)  and 
Bobert  G.  Culln  (lettering).  AU  three  are 
with  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 
There  are  50  stamps  to  a  pane,  and  there  wUl 
tM  one  plate  number. 

The  Image  size  Is  1.44  x  0.84  Inches 
(3B878  X  26.148   mml. 

Requests  for  first  day  cancellations  should 
contain  the  proper  remittance  and  be  ad- 
dressed to  "Sleepy  HoUow  Stamp,  Postmaster, 
North  Tarrytown,  NY  10591."  Requests  must 
be  postmarked  no  later  than  October  10. 1974, 


TEffiUTE  TO  COL.  RICHARD  L.  HUNT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  May  22,  the  residents  of  St. 
Mar>'  Parish  in  Louisiana  paid  tribute  to 
Col.  Richard  L.  Hunt,  New  Orleans  dis- 
trict engineer  for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  for  his  tireless  efforts  in 
organizing  and  controlling  the  flood 
flght  of  1973.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  join  in  honoring  Colonel 
Hunt  without  whose  aid  the  record  flood 
levels  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  would 
have  spelled  certain  disaster.  Through- 
out the  crisis  period.  Colonel  Hunt  re- 
mained easily  accessible  by  all.  helped  In 
every  way  possible  to  avert  the  loss  of 
life  and  property,  and  demonstrated  the 
concern  which  did  much  to  reassure  the 
anxious  residents  of  Morgan  City,  Ber- 
wick, and  Patterson. 

During  the  appreciation  luncheon 
given  by  the  people  of  St.  Mary  Parish, 
Colonel  Hunt  was  presented  a  plaque 
with  the  following  inscription: 

Presented  to  Colonel  Richard  L.  Hunt  with 
sincere  appreciation  for  consistent  and  suc- 
eaasful  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  St. 
Mary  Parish. 

Signed:  C.  R.  Brownell,  Mayor  of  Morgan 
City;  Ralph  Ouldry,  Mayor  of  Berwick;  Fred 
Allen  Mensman.  Mayor  of  Patterson:  and 
Lee  Champagne.  President  of  tbe  St.  Mary 
Parish  Police  Jury. 

Recently  Colonel  Hunt  was  named 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  His  transfer  marks  the  end 
of  almost  3  distinguished  years  during 
which  time  he  was  responsible  for  flood 
protection  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  and 
parts  of  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and 
Texas.  Although  his  leaving  will  be  the 
loss  of  everyone  in  Louisiana,  we  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  new  assignment. 


answer  now  are  asking  me  to  abandon 
my  duties  and  obligations  as  a  U.S. 
Senator. 

I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record, 
for  newsmen  and  constituents  alike, 
that  I  will  continue  to  adhere  closely  to 
a  policy  of  judicial  restraint  in  carrying 
out  the  grave  responsibilities  imposed 
upon  me  by  the  Constitution  in  judging 
the  question  of  Impeachment. 

The  Constitution  is  clear  in  stating 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  a  Senator 
are  to  maintain  strict  impartiality  as  to 
the  merits  of  any  allegations  relating  to 
claimed  impeachable  conduct  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  A  Sena- 
tor sits  as  a  judge  and  as  a  juror,  in  the 
literal  sense  of  those  words,  if  articles  of 
impeachment  are  preferred  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and,  therefore,  it  Is 
absolutely  neee.ssary  that  Senators  with- 
hold judgment  on  thU  issue  and  on  the 
facts  until  the  entire  case  is  presented. 

Therefore,  I  Intend  to  take  no  position 
on  impeachment  unless  and  until  charges 
are  properly  referred  to  the  Senate  and 
litigation  of  all  the  Issues  Is  completed. 

Why  should  this  case  be  an  exception 
to  our  constitutional  guarantees  of  due 
process  of  law?  I  wonder  If  any  constitu- 
ent or  newsman  would  or  has  ever  writ- 
ten to  a  judge,  sitting  in  a  trial,  asking 
him  before  he  has  heard  any  evidence, 
how  he  will  decide  the  case.  It  is  some- 
what frustrating  to  explain  this  analogy 
to  those  who  "want  to  know  now — defini- 
tively." The  situation  is  almost  exactly 
the  same.  I  and  my  99  colleagues  in  tbe 
Senate  are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  act 
as  judges.  It  would  be  a  dire  violation  of 
our  responsibilities  outlined  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  to  our  whole  system  of 
law.  to  take  any  other  position  at  this 
time. 


IMPEACHMENT 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  for  the  first 
time  In  over  a  century.  Impeachment 
articles  have  been  voted  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  against  a  President 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  now  quite  possible  that  we  in  the 
Senate  may  be  called  upon  to  sit  in  Judg- 
ment of  the  ai-ticles. 

It  Is  somewhat  diCBcult,  when  faced 
with  a  highly  emotional  Issue  such  as 
this,  to  explain  to  constituents,  pollsters, 
and  newsmen  that  In  keeping  with  the 
guidelines  of  our  Constitution.  I  can  not 
comment,  express  an  opinion,  nor  react 
to  every  new  allegation  or  comment  aris- 
ing out  of  the  impeachment  question. 

To  some  this  may  seem  to  be  shirking 
of  responsibility  to  lead,  or  even  hiding 
from  the  Issue  to  avoid  a  ccnfrontation. 
Nothing  Is  farther  from  the  point.  To  the 
contrary,  those  who  would  demand  my 


ENERGY  PRODUCTION  AND  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL PROTECTION  ARE 
COMPATIBLE— SEH^ATOR  RAN- 

DOLPH EXPLAINS  NEW  COAL  CON- 
VERSION AUTHORITY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  prominent  facts  of  life  of  which  we 
have  become  con.'?clous  this  .vear  l<i  the 
permanent  nature  of  the  energy  short- 
age. Since  1959.  I  have  stressed  that  we 
need  to  look  at  our  energy  production 
and  consumption  patterns  in  a  realistic 
maimer.  It  took  last  winter's  oil  short- 
age, however,  to  awaken  our  country  to 
the  fact  of  our  escalating  dependence  on 
foreign  supplies  of  oil. 

If  we  learned  nothing  else  from  that 
jolt  It  was  that  it  is  essential  to  develop 
energy  self-sufficiency  in  the  United 
States.  Achieving  this  goal  obviously  will 
mean  an  increa-sed  reliance  on  coal,  for 
it  is  by  far  our  most  abundant  domestic 
energy  source. 

The  burning  of  coal  raises  environ- 
mental questions  with  which  we  have 
been  concerned  for  many  years.  The  In- 
creased use  of  oil  and  natural  gas.  in  fact, 
is  partially  attributed  to  environmental 
controls  to  reduce  emissions  from  the 
combustion  of  coal.  It  was  easier  and, 
prior  to  last  winter,  cheaper  to  bum  oil 
and  natural  gas  than  to  invest  in  pollu- 
tion control  equipment  that  would  allow 
the  use  of  coal  In  an  environmentally 


acceptable  way.  The  higher  prices  for  gas 
and  oil  plus  the  prospect  of  unreliable 
suppUe.'i  make  it  esfential  that  we  Uke 
advantage  of  our  Nation's  vast  supplies 
of  coal. 

Mr.  President,  the  production  of  en- 
ergy in  sufficient  amounts  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  environment  are  not  con- 
fiicting  goals.  We  have  the  technological 
capability  to  burn  coal  cleanly  and  we 
have  the  financial  resources  to  apply  it. 

This  philosophy  guided  giembers  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
as  we  developed  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974 
earlier  this  year.  A  major  feature  of  this 
legislation  is  authority  for  electric  power- 
plants  that  have  used  oil  and  natural  gas 
as  fuel  to  convert  to  coal.  These  provi- 
sions were  not  arrived  at  hurriedly  or  in 
a  panic  Induced  by  last  winter's  Arab  oU 
embargo.  Rather,  they  were  written  care- 
fully with  full  consideration  of  all  rami- 
fications In  our  committee  and  in  exten- 
sive conference  with  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  recognized 
the  need  for  and  included  in  this  act 
strict  safeguards  to  prohibit  the  wide- 
spread indiscriminate  burning  of  coal 
without  full  protection  of  public  health. 

I  regret  that  the  legislation  and  its 
implications  have  been  misunderstood  in 
some  instances.  An  article  In  the  New 
York  Times  on  July  11  left  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  Energy  Supply  and  En- 
vironmental Coordination  Act  was.  In 
effect,  an  abandonment  of  our  commit- 
ment to  environmental  protection.  I  sub- 
sequently wrote  to  John  R.  Quarles.  Dep- 
uty Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  seeking  explanation 
of  statements  attributed  to  him  in  the 
article.  I  also  asked  for  information  on 
the  agency'.?  plans  for  implementing  the 
act.  Mr.  Queries'  reply  was  fully  respon- 
sive to  my  questions.  I  then  wrote  to  the 
Times  to  clarify  points  made  in  the  July 
11  article,  so  that  its  readers  would  not 
be  misled  as  to  the  act's  Intentions  or 
the  impact  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Times  article  and  the  let- 
ters to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  July  11,  19741 
LtMTTED  Coal  Use  Is  Seen  fob  nrnmss — U.S. 
AjDE  S*TB  Few  Plants  Meet  Rules 
(By  Edward  Cowan) 

Washiwcton.  July  10. — ^The  second-rank- 
ing official  of  the  Envlroiunental  Protection 
Agency  says  that  "only  a  few"  East  Coast 
electric  utilities  will  qualify,  under  new  stat- 
utory standards  to  fuel  their  boilers  with 
coal  rather  than  oil- 
John  R.  Quarles.  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, acknowledged  In  an  Interview  last  week 
that  one  recent  analysts  by  the  agency  put 
the  number  of  eligible  power  stations  at  two. 
Mr.  Quarles  did  not  endorse  that  number, 
saying  the  question  was  still  under  study. 

Unler  the  Energy  Supply  and  Environment- 
al Coordination  Act  of  1974.  signed  by  Presi- 
dent NlTon  on  June  22.  the  Environmental 
Protection  Administrator  has  wide  latitude 
to  restrict  utility  conversions  to  coal  from 
oil.  The  hUI  was  a  result  of  the  recent  oil 
shortage. 

Within  the  agency,  sentiments  is  against 
such  conversions  because  the  available  coal 
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win  be  relatively  high  In  sulphur  content 
and  few  utilities  have  ordered  or  Installed 
chemical  "scrubbers"  to  teep  sulphur  oxides 
from  escaping  Into  the  air. 

In  response  to  what  the  a?cncv  regards  as 
an  Intensifying  campaign  by  utuitlea  for  the 
Installation  of  tall  chimneys  as  an  alteruattve 
to  "scrubbers,"  E.P^A.  physicians  and  scien- 
tists have  made  a  new  study.  It  tentatively 
concludes  that  "failure  to  control  sulphlir 
oxides  emissions  wUl  result  In  thousands  of 
excess  deaths  and  millions  of  excess  Ulneeses" 
during  the  period  1970-80. 

"Excess"  means  deaths  to  addition  to  those 
that  would  occur  If  the  emission  and  ambient 
air  sta.idards  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  are  met. 

However,  tbe  study  Itself  acknowledged  sev- 
eral "Important  caveats"  and  said  the  find- 
ings were  "clouded  by  significant  scientific 
uncertainties  Involving  many  key  aspects  of 
the  sulphur  oxides  problem." 

A  copy  of  the  study,  labeled  "preliminary 
draft,"  was  made  available  to  The  New  Tork 
Times. 

Among  the  tentative  findings  were  that 
failure  to  meet  air  standards  would  lead  to 
6.00O  "excess  or  premature  c*eaths"  a  year, 
afternvatcd  heart  and  lung  disorders  In  el- 
derly persons,  more  frequent  attacks  of  asth- 
ma among  persons  afflicted  with  that  ailment 
and  400,000  to  900,000  attacks  a  year  of 
"acute  respiratory  disorders  like  croup,  acute 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia"  among  otherwise 
healthy  children, 

STANCE  OF  untmEs 
The  document  was  made  available  to  rebut 
arguments  hy  some  electric  utilities,  most 
notably  t:ie  American  Electric  Power  Com- 
pany, that  the  Clean  Air  Act  should  be 
aniended  to  sanction  "tall  stacks,  monitor- 
ing" and  "so-caued  Intermittent  controls"  of 
sulphur  emissions  as  an  alternative  to  strict 
emission  limitation*. 

"Intermittent  controls"  would  be  a  tern- 
porary  shutdown  of  a  generator  or  teraporarv 
use  of  stand-by  stocks  of  low-sulphur  coal. 

A.  Joseph  Dowd,  a  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral counsel  of  American  Electric  Power, 
which  generates  93  per  cent  of  Its  electricity 
from  coal,  told  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee on  May  13  that  under  normal  at- 
mospheric conditions  "tall  stacks  disperse 
emissions  so  widely  In  the  atmosphere  that 
their  ground  level  concentraUons  are  innocu- 
ous to  human  health." 

The  E.P.A.  view  Is  that  such  "dispersion" 
merely  shifts  the  problem  because  eventually 
the  sulphur  cxldes  are  changed  Into  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  falls  as  "acid  rain." 

Mr.  Quarles  recalled  In  the  Interview  that 
during  last  winter's  oil  shortage  "conversion 
captured  a  lot  of  publicity."  In  fact  he 
noted,  a  number  of  obstacles  have  become 
clear,  mcludmg  the  unsvaUabUlty  of  reli- 
able supplies  of  coal,  the  growing  fear  of  a 
coal  shortage  next  winter  and  technical  prob- 
lems of  converting  to  coal. 

Federal  Energ\-  AdmlnUtratlon  olBclals 
said  an  Initial  December  estimate  that  48 
East  Coast  oU-bumlng  utuitles  could  con- 
vert to  coal  within  a  year  had  been  scaled 
back  to  14  utuitles  having  22  generating 
units.  Of  the  14,  five  or  six  could  convert 
within  a  few  weeks  If  they  could  find  coaL 
one  expert  said. 

"The  Industry  hasn't  responded  with  the 
alacrity  expected,"  Mr.  Queries  commented 
He  acknowledged  that  his  own  agency  as 
well  as  state  and  local  environmental  regu- 
lators had  figured  In  the  hesitation. 
BALKiHc  o»  comucrs 
The  utilities,  he  said,  do  not  want  to  sign 
long-term  contracts  to  buy  coal  until  they 
are  sure  what  air  standards  are  going  to  be 
Without  such  contracts,  the  coal  companle^ 
WUl  not  open  the  new  mines  necessary  to 
provide  additional  Urge  volumes  of  coal. 

Mr.  Quarles  said  that  "the  country  does 
need  to  use  Its  coal"  and  that  "from  my  view- 
point,   giving   heavy   emphasis   to   envlron- 
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mental  concerns.  It  probably  would  b«  dasfr- 
able  to  have  more  conversions." 

In  most  ca.ses,  that  means  Installation  of 
scrubbers  to  trap  j*ulphur  oxides,  Mr.  Queries 
said.  The  largest  coal-bumlng  utilities. 
American  Electric  Power  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  oppose  scrubbers,  he  noted. 

"Many  In  the  Industry  believe  they  should 
not  be  required  to  Install  continuous  reduc- 
tion technology."  Mr.  Quarles  commented. 
"There  Is  a  widespread  belief  that  this  Is  an 
unsound  thing  to  do."  The  opponents  have 
said  that  the  scrubbers  are  not  reliable  and 
that  lnst.-illatlon  costs  would  be  high. 

"There  Is  some  merit  to  their  position  as 
to  the  degree  of  development  of  the  tech- 
nology," Mr.  Quarles  said.  Consequently,  he 
went  on,  the  E.P.A.  would  not  Insist  on  hav- 
Izig  scrubbers  Installed  by  every  plant  that 
failed  to  meet  the  Clean  Air  Act's  July  1. 
1975.  "deadline"  for  satisfying  air  standards. 

"I  hope  to  avoid  a  knockdown,  drag-out 
confrontation,"  Mr,  Queries  said.  "There  has 
been  some  tendency  within  the  Industry  to 
dig  In  their  heels."  He  cited  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements by  American  Electric  Power 
saying  that  scrubbers  created  great  volumes 
of  sludge  and  that  tall  stacks  would  be 
cheaper  and  Just  as  good. 

"Many  power  plants  can  dls.Dose  of  sludge." 
Mr.  Quarles  said.  "They  might  have  to  buy 
some  land  or  build  some  dikes.  We  already 
dispose  of  a  lot  of  sludge  In  this  country." 
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Washington.  DC,  July  IS,  1974. 
Hon.  John  R,  QrARLEa. 
Deputy  AdmiTiintrator.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  Washington.  DC. 
Dew  Ma.  Qoables:  On  June  26,  1974.  the 
President  signed  the  Energy  Supply  and  En- 
vironmental Coordination  Act  of  1974.  This 
measure  represented  a  wholesome  recon- 
ciliation by  the  Congress  between  national 
energy  and  environmental  policies.  Its  suc- 
ce.';sful  Implementation  will  represent  a  first 
step  towards  energy  self-sulliclency  through 
the  Increased  use  of  domestic  coal  supplies 
consistent  with  the  protection  of  public 
health  and  long-term  environmental  goals. 
The  success  of  this  undertaking  depends 
on  the  adaption  of  an  amrmative  stance  to- 
wards the  realistic  Implementation  of  this 
statute.  I  have  discussed  with  John  Sawhlll, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  the  need  to  expeditiously 
designate  those  electric  power  plants  that 
wlU  be  considered  as  potential  candidates 
for  conversion  from  oil  and  natural  gas  to 
coal.  I  was  assured  by  Administrator  SawhUl 
that  his  Agency  would  adopt  a  positive  ap- 
proach because  of  the  significant  contribu- 
tion that  this  statute  can  supply  in  achiev- 
ing the  goals  of  Project  Independence. 

I  am  concerned  by  the  recent  article  In 
the  New  Tork  •nmes  by  Edward  Cowan  en- 
titled, "Limited  Coal  Use  Is  Seen  for  Util- 
ities ■•  (a  copy  Is  attached)  which  reports 
you  as  saying  "only  a  few"  East  Coast  elec- 
tric utuiaes  win  quollfy  for  conversion  from 
oil  to  coal  under  the  criteria  contained  In 
the  Energy  Supply  and  Envh-onmental  Co- 
ordination Act.  This  Information  does  not 
coincide  with  the  preliminary  data  furnished 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  by  Roger 
Strelow,  Acting  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Air  and  Waste  Management,  by  letter  of 
May  31.  1974.  The  letter  Indicated  that  some 
twenty-three  electric  power  plants  Involving 
forty-two  boUers  conceivably  might  be  con- 
verted provided,  in  some  Instances,  addi- 
tional particulate  and/or  sulfur  oxide  con- 
trol systems  are  Installed.  It  must  be  noted 
that  a  requirement  for  additional  controls 
can  be  required  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  as  a  con- 
dition of  any  conversions  orjered  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration. This  authority  was  Intended  to 
insure  the  protection  of  public  health. 
Thus,  I  am  aquaUr  concerned  by  th«  state- 


ment in  the  New  Tork  Times  article  aUuding 
to  a  draft  EPA  study  that  tentatively  con. 
eluded  that  "failure  to  control  sulfur  oxide 
emissions  will  result  in  thousands  of  excess 
deaths  and  thousands  of  excess  illne<>se8" 
during  the  period  1975-80,"  Even  It  this  Is 
theoretically  possible.  It  cannot  occur  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act, 

I  would  appreciate  an  indication  of  the 
plans  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  the  implementation  of  this  Act 
and  whether  the  Times'  article  accurately 
indicates  your  position  or  that  of  your 
agency. 

With  beet  wishes     I  am. 
Truly. 

JSMNINOS  BANDOLPH. 

Chairman. 
U.S.    Envikonmentu.    PaoTicnoN 

ACENCT. 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  30,  iS74, 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Workt,  OS. 
Senate  Washington.  D.C. 
Okab  Ms.  Chairman;  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  18  concerning  the  response  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  the 
Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Coordi- 
nation Act  of  1974.  We  heartUy  agree  with 
your  assessment  that  this  Act  provides  sound 
legal  guidelines  both  for  increasing  the  uia 
of  coal  and  tor  protecting  public  health  and 
long-term  environmental  goals.  Our  plan  for 
Implementing  this  Act  Is  based  on  a  firm  In- 
tent to  comply  vrlth  both  the  spirit  and  let- 
ter of  its  provisions. 

An  important  part  of  oiu*  plan  Is  to  con- 
tinue our  close  working  relstlon.'shlp  with 
those  In  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
responsible  for  oll-to-coal  conversions.  Re- 
cently, our  Assistant  Administrator  tor  Air 
and  Waste  Management  and  FEA's  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Energy  Resource  Develop- 
ment met  to  develop  procedures  that  will  as- 
sure a  combined  effort  to  respond  promptly 
and  accurately  to  the  Act's  requirements. 

The  twenty-three  electric  power  plants  re- 
ferred to  In  your  letter  represent  those  which 
EPA  and  PEA  agreed  were  the  most  likely 
candidates  for  conversion  from  among  some 
sixty  plants  Jointly  considered.  As  vou 
pointed  out.  additional  particulate  andVor 
sulfur  dioxide  control  must  be  Installed  In 
some  Instances.  Our  Agency  has  given  top' 
priority  to  defining  the  environmental  re- 
quirements which  the  most  likely  candidates 
must  meet  should  they  convert  to  coal.  Spe- 
cifically, we  are  determining  which  plants 
fall  under  the  "regional  limitations"  provi- 
sion In  Section  3  of  the  Act.  As  you  know,  s 
plant  to  which  this  limitation  applies  caimot 
c-mvert  until  it  can  meet  the  applicable 
State  emission  limit.  Our  preliminary  anal- 
ysis indicates  that  only  foiu-  of  the  most 
likely  candidates  may  escape  a  regional  lim- 
itation requirement.  This  may  be  the  basis 
for  the  "only  a  few"  comment  referred  to  In 
the  New  Tork  Times  article.  My  reference 
was  to  the  few  plants  which  might  be  able 
to  convert  before  complying  with  State  emis- 
sion limits  rather  than  to  the  totality  of 
plants  which  can  qualify  for  conversion.  We 
are  determining,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  4  of  the  Act,  which  State 
plans  might  be  revised  to  Impose  less  strin- 
gent emission  limits  on  power  plants  and 
other  major  fuel  burners.  First  priority  for 
study  is  being  given  to  convertible  plants  to 
which  a  "regional  limitation"  applies.  High 
priority  la  also  being  given  to  preparing 
guidelines  tor  arriving  at  the  "primary 
standard  conditions"  applicable  to  convert- 
ible plants  under  Section  3  of  the  Act. 

The  reference  in  the  New  Tork  Times  ar- 
ticle to  increased  illness  and  mortality  re- 
lates to  a  preliminary  study  of  measured  sul- 
fate concentrations  and  their  relation  to 
health.  This  study  was  given  to  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  which  prepared  the  Energy 
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Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination  Act. 
We  agree  that  the  Act  provides  our  Agency 
with  adequate  authority  to  prevent  signifi- 
cant risk  to  health  It  conversions  should  re- 
sult in  unacceptable  Increases  in  sulfate 
concentrations.  We  are  currently  preparing 
guidelines  for  using  this  authority. 

We  beUeve  that  our  actions  described 
above  are  fully  responsive  to  the  Act  and 
that  our  priorities  are  appropriate  tor  the 
most  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  coal  con- 
sistent with  the  required  environmental  con- 
siderations. Thank  you  tor  your  inurest  In 
our  program  and  the  opportunity  to  define 
our  position.  I  will  be  pleased  to  provide  any 
lurtber  Intormatlon  which  you  may  require. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JUUN  R,  QlTABLES.  Jr.. 

Deputy  Aaniiniatrator. 

US.  Senate. 
WaaUington,  D.C.  July  31, 1974. 
EonoR. 

The  New  York  Times, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  sia:  An  article  in  the  New  Yorh 
Times  on  JiUy  11  has  presented  a  distorted 
view  of  the  contents  and  potential  impact  of 
the  Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Co- 
ordination Act.  which  became  law  on  June 
26.  This  legislation  was  developed  by  the 
Cougre35  as  a  carefully  balanced  accommoda- 
tion between  energy  and  environmental 
realities.  Its  provisions  are  intended  to  ease 
the  pressures  of  growing  reliance  on  foreign 
fuel  sources  but  in  a  maimer  that  does  not 
compromise  our  commitment  to  programs  of 
environmental  improvement. 

A  key  feature  of  this  measure  permits  some 
electric  power  plants  to  convert  from  oil  and 
natural  gas  to  coal  as  their  fuel.  This  au- 
thority can  be  implemented,  however,  only 
under  specified  conditions. 

First,  as  to  energy  elfects,  the  Environ- 
menul  Protection  Agency  and  Federal  En- 
ergy Adnynlstratlon  agree  that  there  are  23 
poner  plants  with  42  boilers  which  are  the 
most  likely  candidates  for  conversion  to  coal. 
The  rimes  story  quoted  EPA  deputy  Admin- 
istrator John  R.  Quarles,  Jr.  as  saying  "only 
a  few"  plants  would  be  converted.  Mr. 
Quarles  has  Informed  me  that  this  reference 
was  Just  to  the  plants  capable  of  conversion 
to  coal  without  modification  to  comply  with 
State  emls.slon  limitations. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  is 
now  evaluating  the  plants  with  potential  for 
conversion  and  the  environmental  require- 
ments they  must  meet  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  There  are  numerous  safeguards  to 
asstu-e  that  increased  use  of  coal  does  not  re- 
sult in  excessive  environmental  degradation. 
As  to  the  po.ssiblllty  of  increased  illness 
and  death  becau.^e  of  coal  conversion,  the 
preliminary  study  mentioned  in  the  Times 
story  was  available  to  the  conference  which 
developed  the  final  version  of  the  legislation, 
r  cannot  agree  that  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  will  bring 
about  such  condiuons.  The  Increased  illness 
snd  death  may  be  theoretically  possible,  but 
It  cannot  occur  under  the  provisions  which 
are  clear  In  stating  that  the  protection  of 
public  health  has  the  highest  prioritr. 

Energy  self-sufficiency  and  environmental 
protection  are  not  conflicting  ambitions. 
Both  can  be  properly  achieved  and  the  new 
law  provides  the  mechanics  for  adjusting  to 
changing  conditions  without  ahandonine 
either  goal. 
Truly, 

Jennings  Randolph. 

Cftolrmort.. 


PHYSICIAN-EXP.^NDER  PROGRAM 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  to 
view  of  the  growing  concern  about  the 
need  for  qualified  medical  help  to  rural 
areas.  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 


my  colleagues  an  excellent  program  re- 
c;ently  started  in  western  Pennsylvania 
by  Dr.  Jan  R.  J.  deVrles.  Called  the 
physician-expander  program,  it  is  de- 
signed to  ma.ximize  the  skills  and  expe- 
rience of  trained  pliysicians  by  allow- 
mg  them  to  carefully  train  and  super- 
vise nurses  and  physician-assistants  to 
gradually  assume  some  of  the  doctor's 
duties. 

It  is  similar  to  a  paramedic  program, 
and  while  it  presents  only  one  solution 
to  this  growing  problem,  I  believe  it  de- 
serves further  study,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  brief  explanation  of  how 
this  program  works,  as  described  by  Dr. 
deVrles  in  Pennsylvania  Medictoe,  be 
printed  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prtated  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PHVSICIAN   EXPANDEK   CONCEPT   PASSES  TEST 

(By  Jan  R.  J.  deVrles.  MX).) 

The  Medical  Associates  of  fioswell.  a  rural, 
two-phjsiclan  practice,  now  serves  about  12.- 
000  patients  in  the  Laurel  Hlghlads  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania.  The  circumstance  of  a 
neighboring  physician's  decision  to  leave  the 
area  precipitated  the  mciusion  of  his  office 
as  a  second  office  by  the  as.socl&tes  and  the 
hiring  of  a  physician  expander. 

The  physician  expander  had  been  employed 
as  an  R.N.  at  our  local  hospital  tor  about 
twelve  years;  the  last  ten  years  she  was  In 
charge  of  the  medical  fioor.  She  was  chosen 
because  of  qualities  of  personality:  warmth 
of  human  concern,  eagerness  to  learn,  and  a 
healthy  knowledge  of  her  own  capabilities 
and  limitations. 

During  November  1971.  the  physician  ex- 
pander accompanied  the  physician  who  was 
making  hospital  rounds  In  the  morning  and 
received  bedside  instruction,  much  as  an  In- 
tern or  a  preceptee  would.  Later  each  day  she 
came  to  the  medical  office  and  was  shown 
practices  and  routines  of  work  and  was  In- 
troduced to  our  patients.  Figure  1  shows  the 
text,  displayed  in  our  office,  explaining  this 
idea  to  our  patients. 

During  this  month  a  protocol  of  "standing 
orders "  was  developed,  so  that  by  December 
she  could  start  seetog  her  own  patlenle  by 
appointments.  In  December,  when  the  other 
office  was  Incorporated  Into  the  practice,  she 
stopped  going  to  the  hospital  and  saw  office 
patients  only,  starting  In  February,  she  no 
longer  was  guided  "step  by  step,"  although 
she  continues  to  work  under  supervision.  She 
seeks  consultation  in  all  cases  not  speciflcaiiy 
covered  by  her  standing  orders.  In  July  1972 
a  second  physician  expander  was  added  who 
is  a  graduate  of  a  Physician  Assistant  Pro- 
gram. She  has  seen  patients  In  a  similar  fash- 
ion since  September.  Since  then,  the  two 
physician  expanders  spend  a  few  hours  each 
day  in  the  hospital:  each  of  them  is  now  as- 
signed to  one  of  the  two  offices. 

DATA   COLLECTION 

Data  were  collected  from  our  hooks  to 
evaluate  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  the 
physician  expander  on  the  total  amount  of 
services  rendered  as  well  as  tm  the  coat  ot 
these  services.  In  analyzing  the  total  serv- 
ices rendered,  we  used  the  number  of 
patients  seen  In  the  office  and  hospital  only, 
excluding  housecalls  as  well  as  visits  for 
scheduled  treatment  by  office  nurses  (Injec- 
tions and  physical  therapy)  or  special  testa 
(GTT.  BSP.  Pro-time).  In  the  cost  analysis. 
we  used  recorded  charges  for  services  per- 
formed, with  an  adjustment  to  account  for 
a  change  in  prices  which  became  efiectlve 
during  the  fiscal  year  July  1971-June  1972. 

This  fiscal  year  Is  divided  into  tljree  groups 
of  months  because  of  the  changing  activity 
of  the  physician  expander  as  her  role  In  the 
practice  increased   In  July.  August.  Septem- 


ber, and  October,  the  physician  expanan  had 
no  function  in  the  deUvery  of  health  care 
by  the  associates.  The  physicians  were  them- 
selves working  at  what  they  perceived  as  the 
peak  of  their  capacities.  In  November  De- 
cember, and  jMuory.  the  physician  expander 
was  gradually  "cosed"  into  service,  with  the 
physicians  doing  some  overtune  dutv  because 
of  the  new  office  and  because  of  the  season 
of  the  year.  The  months  of  February  March 
AprU,  May.  and  June  de>  eloped  a  "steady 
state"  of  servla;  by  two  physicians  and  one 
physician  expander. 


THE  PRICE  OP  LIBERTY 
Mr,  McGOVERN.  Mr,  President,  the 
August  2,  1974,  issue  of  the  Washinuton 
Post  contain?  a  letter  to  the  editor 
written  by  my  10-year-old  daughter 
Mary, 

She  wTote  thi's  letter  of  her  own  voU- 
tlon  and  without  assistance.  With  due 
allowance  for  paternal  prejudice,  I  think 
It  Is  worth  reprinting  m  the  Concbes- 
sioNAi,  Recobs.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

There  bein?  no  ob.iection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RrcoRD. 
as  follows: 

PaiCE  or  LXBEXTT 

Inadvertently,  President  Nixon  has  done  a 
good  thing  for  the  people  of  this  country. 
Through  his  overly-ambitioui,  power  con- 
suming White  House  policies  he  has  brought 
on  Watergate.  And  It  is  because  of  Wa<£r- 
gate  that  the  American  people  woke  up  and 
roallied  the  dangerous  direction  we  were 
headed.  Only  by  having  our  liberty  assaulted 
by  the  Nixon  administration  were  we  able 
to  see  how  precious  our  Constitution  really 
is— and  how  vulnerable  Like  it  says  on  the 
statue  outside  the  Archives,  home  of  our 
Constitution  ond  Bill  of  RlBhta,  "The  price 
of  liberty  Is  eternal  vigilance."" 

1  think  because  of  these  horrifying  revela- 
tions the  American  people  are  truly  learning 
the  real  meaning  and  importance  behind 
these  words. 

Our  nation  has  a  long  and  difficult  road 
ahead — it  won't  be  easy  or  pleasant.  But. 
Just  as  George  McOovern  wished.  America  la 
at  last  coming  home. 

Mast  McOotebk. 

Washincton. 

I  Mary  McOovern  is  the  daughter  ot  Sea 
George  McOovern.  D.-S.  Dakou.l 


TELEPHONE  STRIKE  AVERTED 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr,  President.  I  am  graU- 
fled  that  the  potentially  immtoent  strike 
by  members  of  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America  against  the  Bell 
Telephone  System  was  averted  by  a  ten- 
tative agreement  on  a  new  3-year  con- 
tract, signed  last  night. 

The  tentative  contract  will  cover  up  to 
750,000  telephone  workers.  Had  agree- 
ment not  been  reached,  it  would  have  af- 
fected operator,  repair  and  Installation 
service  and  resulted  In  great  taconven- 
ience  and  some  possible  hardship  to  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  depend  on 
quick  and  efOcient  telephone  service, 
particularly  those  who  would  need  a  new 
installation.  A  strike  could  have  also 
caused  substantial  financial  loss  to  both 
the  company  and  the  striking  workers, 

I  commend  Mr,  Glen  Watts,  the  new 
president  of  CWA  and  Mr.  John  DeButts, 
chairman,  American  Telephone  and  Tel- 
egrapb.  for  their  statesmanship  in  the 
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naticnal  interest  as  well  as  in  the  inter- 
est of  all  AT&T  customers  and  employees. 

In  addition  to  all  union  and  manage- 
ment representatives,  I  believe  that  spe- 
cial thanks  and  commendation  should 
go  CO  William  Usery,  head  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  for 
his  assistance  in  hammering  out  an 
agreement  and  averting  a  nationwide 
strike. 

Idle  work  days  caused  by  strikes  ran 
at  the  rate  oi  7.345.000  this  Jime,  as  com- 
pared with  2.173.000  days  in  Jime  of 
1973.  The  materials  and  other  shortages 
now  plaguing  our  economy  require  that 
indxistry  operate  at  full  capacity.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  settlement  between  the 
CW.^  and  the  Bell  System  represents  a 
new  spirit  of  understanding  and  concili- 
ation between  labor  and  management, 
and  that  the  recent  increase  in  work  days 
lost  will  .subside  substantially. 

Let  us  hope  also  that  wage  increases 
can  be  offset  by  productivity  increases 
as  has  been  accomplished  so  successfully 
in  the  past  by  this  great  industry. 


FAMILY    REUNION    DAY 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  that  Sunday.  Au- 
gust 11.  families  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  again  celebrate  Family  Re- 
union Day. 

The  observance  was  first  held  7  years 
ago  following  a  Family  Reunion  Day 
Proclamation  by  President  Johnson.  Ki- 
wanis  International  and  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge  sponsored 
the  observance  with  the  help  of  many 
other  organizations. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  a  distin- 
guished Virginian.  Dr.  William  M.  Eagles, 
of  Richmond.  Va..  is  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  Kiwanls  International. 

Family  Reunion  Day  was  originated 
by  Kiwanis  International  and  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge. 

Kiwanis  International  President  Wil- 
liam M.  Eagles.  M.D.  said  in  a  recent 
statement: 

No  Institution  1b  bs  old  or  bas  made  such 
Important  contrlbutlon-s  to  the  evolution  ol 
society  as  the  famUy.  We  can  be  proud  of 
the  fact  that  Klwanlans  have  been  the  lead- 
ers in  Initiating  the  Family  Reunion  Day 
Idea  and  all  that  U  stands  for — the  affirma- 
tion of  the  family  b£  the  ultimate  Influence 
tn  teaching  good  citizenship,  morality  and 
personal  integrity  to  our  children  and  to 
succeeding  generations. 

Freedoms  Foundation  president.  Gen- 
eral Harold  K.  Johnson.  USA  Retired, 
emphasized  the  importance  ot  the  family, 
saying: 

Families  are  the  basic  unit  of  society. 
They  are  the  wellsprlng  of  the  nation's 
values  and  its  moral  strength.  Our  capac- 
ity to  love  our  feUowman,  our  sense  of  in- 
tegrity, our  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the 
other  person,  and  our  responsibUtty  'or  au- 
thority are  learned  first  in  the  famUy  circle. 

General  Johnson  continued : 

The  emphasis  each  of  us  can  give  to  the 
fanUly  on  this  day  is  a  constructive  action. 
Strong  famUles  are  our  most  valuable  as- 
set as  we  work  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
life  in  every  community. 

Strong  families  are  the  keystone  of  a 
healthy    imtlon.    They    determine    the 


moral  level  for  the  conduct  of  life  for 
both  private  and  public  action.  Strong 
families  hold  the  key  for  reduced  crime, 
lower  divorce  rates,  control  of  drug 
abuse  and  violence  and  many  of  our 
other  seriou.s  social  ills. 

I  commend  Kiwanis  International  and 
Freedoms  Foundation  for  their  contin- 
uing sponsorship  of  Family  Reunion 
Day — a  worthwhile  obser\ance  indeed. 


CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 
PRESENTATIONS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  July  17. 
at  Blair  House  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Under  SecretaiT  of 
the  li&\y  and  the  Under  SecretaiT  of  the 
Army  participated  in  a  ceremony  during 
which  seven  American  fighting  men — 
who  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice — re- 
ceived posthumous  Medals  of  Honor. 

I  think  it  appropriate  that  the  re- 
marks made  at  the  ceremony  and  the 
citations  for  each  of  the  men  be  made 
available  to  all  of  my  colleagues.  I  ask 
tuianimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Remarks  bt  Vice  PaEsroEHT  Oeralo  R.  Poeo 

As  yc'U  travel  the  circle  around  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  to  cross  Memorial  Bridge,  there 
stand  two  handsome  monuments  at  the 
portals  of  the  Bridge.  Carved  tn  the  stone 
at  the  base  of  one  reads  the  word  "Valor" 
and  at  the  base  of  the  other — the  word 
"SacriQce." 

These  magnificent  pieces  of  statuary  were 
presented  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
by  the  people  of  Italy  In  grateful  apprecia- 
tion of  the  valor  and  sacrifice  of  those  Ameri- 
cans who  served — -and  many  of  whom,  died — 
in  Italy  during  World  War  U. 

We  assemble  here  r>.t  this  historic  place, 
rich  with  reminders  of  our  Nation's  past,  to 
honor  and  pay  tribute  to  the  valor  and  sacri- 
fice of  seven  Americana  who.  In  acts  of 
courage  and  selfless  dedication,  gave  their 
lives  In  the  service  of  this  country  and  the 
people  of  another  nation  nearly  half  a  world 
away, 

We  also  meet  here  to  give  our  thaniu  to  the 
fanUlles  of  these  men.  For  we  also  know  they 
have  shared  the  brunt  of  battle. 

Lincoln.  In  hla  simple  but  eloquent  way, 
would  express — In  words  that  have  never 
been  surpassed — the  tribute  of  a  Nation  to 
Its  sons  who  fell  In  battle.  Despite  his  modest 
prediction  in  the  Oettysbiirg  Address,  the 
world  has  surely  noted  and  long  remembered 
what  he  said  there. 

Today  we  assemble  here  for  another  his- 
toric tribute  In  our  Nation's  history.  Nor  can 
we  further  consecrate  or  dedicate  a  ceremony 
that  Is  both  solemn  and  significant. 

Solemn  through  the  respect  we  hold  for 
those  we  honor  here;  significant  In  the  mean- 
ing this  moment  has  for  each  of  us. 

These  seven  Americans  showed  not  only 
sacrifice,  but  valor,  to  tiielr  countrymen.  For 
such  conspicuous  bravery  and  selflefis  devo- 
tion there  is  presented  posthumously,  on  be- 
half of  the  Congress  of  the  Onlted  States,  the 
Medal  of  Honor. 

A  medal  whose  award  was  first  authorized 
In  1863  by  the  Congress.  A  medal  to  be  given 
on  behaU  of  the  people  of  this  country  as 
their  highest  award  for  "Courage  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty." 

Writing  to  a  mother  diulng  the  Civil  War 
who  had  lost  two  sons  in  the  Union  Army. 
Lincoln  closed  his  letter  by  noting  the 
"solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid 


so    costly    a    sacrifice    upon    the    altar   of 
freedom." 

It  15  tn  this  spirit — on  behalf  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  tJnlted 
States — that  I  present  these  Medals  of 
Honor. 

(Reader,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Herman  R.  Straudt) 
CrrATio« 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress,  faaa 
posthumously  awarded  in  the  name  of  Con- 
gress the  Medal  of  Honor  to  the  following 
members  of  the  United  States  Army  for  con- 
spicuous gallantry  and  mtrepldity  In  action 
at  the  cost  of  their  Uve^  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty. 

LIEirrENANT  COIX>KEL  ANDRT  C.  LUCAS 

While  serving  as  the  commanding  ofllcer  of 
the  2nd  Battalion,  506th  Infantry.  lOlst  Air- 
borne Division,  at  fire  support  base  Rlpcord 
In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  during  the  period 
I  to  23  July  1970. 

STAFF  SCaCBANT  nsMMETT  L.  BOWZN,  JB. 

While  serving  as  a  platoon  servant  In 
Company  C.  and  Battalion,  14th  Infantry. 
25th  Infantry  Division,  In  Binh  Duong  Prov- 
ince, Republic  of  Vietnam  on  27  June  19efl. 

STAFF  SEKGEAMT  JOHN  C.  CEATSCH 

While  serving  as  a  platoon  sergeant  and 
platoon  leader  in  Company  1.  1st  Battalion, 
327th  Infantry,  101st  Airborne  Division,  In 
A  Shau  Valley.  Republic  of  Vietnam  during 
the  period  IS  to  19  June  1969. 

S&BGEAHT  MITCKELL  W.  STOUT 

While  serving  as  a  memtwr  of  Battery  C. 
Ist  Battalion.  44th  Artillery  of  She  O 
Bridge.  Republic  of  Vietnam  on  12  March 
1970. 

SPECZAUST  POUa  DANNY   J.  PSmsSEN 

WhUe  serving  as  an  armored  personnel  car- 
rier commander  in  Company  B,  4tht Battalion, 
23rd  Infontry.  2Bth  Infantry  Division  in  Tay 
Nlnh  Province,  Republic  of  Vietnam  on  B 
January  1970. 

pareATB  FmsT  class  david  r.  wtNOEa 
While  serving   as  senior   medical  aldmao 
with  Company  A,  3rd  Battalion,  Ist  Infantry, 
American  Division,  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam on  13  May  1970. 

[Reader.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
David  S.  Potter) 
Prom  the  United  states  Marine  Corps: 

PRIVATE  FIRST  CLASS  SALPH  E.  DZAS 

While  serving  as  a  rifleman  with  Company 
D.  First  Battalion,  Seventh  Marines,  First 
Marine  Division  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
on  12  Novemtwr  1969. 

Their  consplctous  gallantry,  undaunted 
concern  for  their  comrades,  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty,  are  In  keeping  with  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  military  service,  and 
reflect  great  credit  on  themselves,  their  units, 
and  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

PasvATE  FnsT  Class  David  F.  Winoss 
The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3,  1863,  bas  posthumously  awarded  Is 
the  name  of  The  Congress  the  Medal  of 
Honor  to  Private  First  Class  Dnvld  P.  Winder, 
United  States  Army,  for  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry and  Intrepidity  In  action  at  the  rtak 
of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty. 

Private  First  Class  David  P.  Winder.  Hesd- 
quarters  and  Headquarters  Company.  3d  Bat- 
talion, 1st  Infantry,  nth  Infantry  Brigade, 
America!  Division,  distinguished  himself  on 
May  13.  1970  while  serving  In  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  as  a  senior  medical  aldman  with 
Company  A.  3d  BattaUon.  1st  Infantry, 
America!    Division.    After    moving    throu^ 
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freshly  cut  rice  paddles  In  search  of  a  sus- 
pected company-sized  enemy  force,  the  unit 
StM-ted  a  thorough  search  of  the  area.  Sud- 
denly they  were  engaged  with  intense  auto- 
matic weapons  and  rocket  propelled  grenade 
fire  by  a  well  entrenched  enemy  force.  Sev- 
eral friendly  soldiers  fell  wounded  In  the 
initial  contact  and  the  unit  was  pinned 
down.  Responding  Instantly  to  the  cries  of 
bis  wounded  comrades.  Private  Winder  began 
maneuvering  across  approximately  100  met- 
ers of  open,  bullet-swept  terrain  toward  the 
nearest  casualty.  Unarmed  and  crawling 
most  of  the  distance,  he  was  wounded  by 
eaemy  fire  before  reaching  his  comrades. 
Despite  his  wounds  and  with  great  efiort. 
Private  Winder  reached  the  first  casualty  and 
administered  medical  aid.  As  he  continued  to 
crawl  across  the  open  terrain  toward  a  sec- 
ond wounded  soldier  he  was  forced  to  stop 
when  wounded  a  second  time.  Aroused  by  the 
cries  of  an  injured  comrade  for  aid,  Private 
Winder's  great  determination  and  sense  of 
duty  Impelled  him  to  move  forward  once 
again,  despite  his  woxuids.  In  a  courageous 
attempt  to  reach  and  assist  the  injured  man. 
After  struggling  to  within  ten  meters  of  the 
man.  Private  Winder  was  mortally  wounded. 
Bis  dedication  and  sacrifice  Inspired  hla  unit 
to  initiate  an  aggressive  counterassault  which 
led  to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy.  Private  First 
Class  Winder's  conspicuous  gallantry  and  in- 
trepidity in  action  at  the  cost  of  his  life 
were  tn  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  military  service  and  reflect  great  credit 
on  him,  his  unit  and  the  United  States  Army. 


SEKCEAIfT  MnCHELL  W.  STOUT 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3,  1863,  bas  posthumously  awarded  in 
the  name  of  The  Congress  the  Medal  of 
Honor  to  Sergeant  Mitchell  W.  Stout.  United 
States  Army,  for  conspicuous  gallantry  and 
intrepidity  "in  action  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Sergeant  Mitchell  W.  Stout.  Battery  C.  1st 
Battalion,  44th  Artillery,  distinguished  him- 
self on  March  12,  1970  during  an  attack  by 
a  North  Vietnamese  Army  Sapper  company 
on  his  unit's  firing  position  at  Khe  Qlo 
Bridge.  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Sergeant  Stout 
was  In  a  bunker  with  members  of  a  search- 
light crew  when  the  position  came  under 
heavy  enemy  mortar  fire  and  ground  attack. 
When  the  intensity  of  the  mortar  attack  sub- 
sided, an  enemy  grenade  was  thrown  into  the 
bunker.  Dl^laylng  great  courage.  Sergeant 
Stout  ran  to  the  grenade,  picked  it  up,  and 
started  out  of  the  bunker.  As  he  reached  the 
door,  the  grenade  exploded.  By  holding  the 
grenade  close  to  his  body  and  shielding  its 
blast,  he  protected  his  fellow  soldiers  In  the 
bunker  from  further  injury  or  death.  Ser- 
geant Stout's  conspicuous  gallantry  and  in- 
trepidity in  action,  at  the  cost  of  his  own 
life,  are  in  keeping  with  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  military  service  and  reflect  great 
credit  upon  him,  hla  unit  and  the  United 
States  Army. 

Staff  Sergeant  John  O.  Gestscii 
The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3,  1863.  has  posthumously  awarded 
in  the  name  of  The  Congress  the  Medal  of 
Honor  to  Staff  Sergeant  John  Q.  Gertsch, 
United  States  Army,  for  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry and  intrepidity  m  action  at  the  risk 
of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty. 

staff  Sergeant  John  G.  Gertsch,  Comoanv 
E.  1st  Battalion.  327th  Infantry.  lOlst^Alr- 
borne  Division,  distinguished  himself  during 
the  period  16  to  19  July  1969  while  servlnp  as 
a  platoon  sergeant  and  platoon  leader  durinc 
combat  operations  In  the  A  Shau  Valley. 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  During  the  Initial  phase 
of  an  operation  to  seize  a  strongly  defended 


enemy  position,  Sergeant  Gertsch's  platoon 
leader  was  seriously  wounded  and  lay  exposed 
to  intense  enemy  fire.  Forsaking  hU  own 
safety,  without  hesitation  Sergeant  Gertsch 
rushed  to  aid  his  fallen  leader  and  dragged 
him  to  a  sheltered  position.  He  then  assumed 
command  of  the  heavily  engaged  platoon  and 
led  his  men  in  a  fierce  counterattack  that 
forced  the  enemy  to  withdraw.  Later,  a  small 
element  of  Sergeant  Gertsch's  unit  was  recon- 
noltering  when  attacked  again  by  the  enemy. 
Sergeant  Gertsch  moved  forward  to  his  be- 
sieged element  and  immediately  charged,  fir- 
ing as  he  advanced.  His  determined  assault 
forced  the  enemy  troops  to  withdraw  in  con- 
fusion and  made  possible  the  recovery  of  two 
wounded  men  who  had  been  exposed  to  heavy 
enemy  Are.  Sometime  later  his  platoon  came 
under  attack  by  an  enemy  force  employing 
automatic  weapons,  grenade,  and  rocket  fire. 
Sergeant  Gertsch  was  severely  wounded  dur- 
ing the  onslaught  btit  continued  to  coounand 
his  platoon  despite  his  painful  wound.  While 
moving  under  fire  and  encouraging  his  men 
be  sighted  an  aldman  treating  a  wounded  offi- 
cer from  an  adjacent  unit.  Realizing  that 
both  men  were  in  imminent  danger  of  be- 
ing killed,  he  rushed  forward  and  positioned 
himself  between  them  and  the  enemy  near- 
by. While  the  wounded  officer  was  being 
moved  to  safety  Sergeant  Gertsch  was  mor- 
tally wounded  by  enemy  fire.  Without  Ser- 
geant Gertsch's  courage,  ability  to  inspire 
others,  and  profound  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  his  men,  the  loss  of  life  among  his  fellow 
soldiers  would  have  been  significantly  great- 
er. His  conspicuous  gallantry,  extraordinary 
heroism,  and  interpldlty  at  the  cost  of  his 
life,  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  are 
in  the  highest  traditions  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  reflect  great  credit  on  him  and  the 
Armed  Forces  of  his  Country. 

Staff  Sergeant  Haumktt  L.  Bowem.  Jb. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress. 
March  3.  1863.  has  posthumously  awarded  in 
the  name  of  The  Congress  the  Medal  of 
Honor  to  Staff  Sergeant  Hammett  L.  Bowen, 
Jr..  United  States  Army,  for  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry and  interpldlty  In  action  at  the  risk 
of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Staff  Sergeant  Hammett  L.  Bowen.  Jr.,  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  27  June  1969  while 
serving  as  a  platoon  sergeant  In  Company  C, 
2d  Battalion,  14th  Infantrp,  25th  Infantry 
Division,  during  combat  operations  in  Binh 
Duong  Province.  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Ser- 
geant Bowen's  platoon  was  advancing  on  a 
reconnaissance  mission  Into  enemy  controlled 
terrain  when  it  came  under  the  withering 
cross  fire  of  small  arms  and  grenades  from  an 
enemy  ambush  force.  Sergeant  Bowen  placed 
heavy  suppressive  fire  on  the  enemy  positions 
and  ordered  his  men  to  fall  back.  As  the  pla- 
toon was  moving  back,  an  enemy  grenade 
was  thrown  amid  Sergeant  Bowen  and  three 
of  his  men.  Sensing  the  danger  to  his  com- 
rades. Sergeant  Bowen  shouted  a  warning  to 
his  men  and  hurled  himself  on  the  grenade, 
absorbing  the  explosion  with  hts  body  while 
saving  the  lives  of  his  fellow  soldiers.  Ser- 
geant Bowen's  extraordinary  courage  and 
concern  for  his  men  at  the  cost  of  his  own 
life  served  as  an  Inspiration  to  bis  comrades 
and  are  in  the  highest  traditions  of  the  mili- 
tary service  and  the  United  States  Army. 

Lt.  Col.  Anorx  C.  ttrCAS 
The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3,  1863,  has  posthumously  awarded  In 
the  name  of  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor  to 
Lieutenant  Co!o.^el  Andre  C.  Lucas.  United 
States  Army,  for  conspicuous  gallantry  and 
intrepidity  In  action  at  the  risk  of  t£s  life 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty: 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Andre  C.  Lucas.  In- 
fantry, distinguished  himself  by  extraordi- 
nary heroism  during  the  period  July  1  to 


23,  1970.  whUe  serving  as  the  Commanding 
Officer,  2nd  Battalion.  SOeth  Infantry.  101st 
Airborne  Division,  at  Fire  Support  Base  Rip- 
cord  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Although 
the  fire  base  was  constantly  subjected  to 
heavy  attacks  by  a  numerically  superior 
enemy  force  throughout  this  period.  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Lucas,  forsaking  his  own  safety. 
performed  numerous  acts  of  extraordinajy 
valor  in  dh^cting  the  defense  of  the  allied 
position.  On  one  occasion,  be  flew  In  a  hell- 
copter  at  treetop  level  above  an  entrenched 
enemy  directing  the  fire  of  one  of  hla  com- 
panies for  over  three  hours.  Even  though 
hJs  helicopter  was  heavily  damaged  by  enemy 
fire,  he  remained  In  an  exposed  position  until 
the  company  expended  its  supply  of  gre- 
nades. He  then  transferred  to  another  heli- 
copter, dropped  critically  needed  greaadM 
to  the  troops,  and  resumed  his  perilous  mis- 
sion of  directing  fire  on  the  enemy.  Ibese 
courageous  actions  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Lucas  prevented  the  company  from  being 
encircled  and  destroyed  by  a  larger  enemy 
force.  On  another  occasion.  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Lucas  attempted  to  rescue  a  crewman 
trapped  in  a  burning  helicopter.  As  the 
flames  In  the  aircraft  spread,  and  enemy  fire 
became  intense,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lucas 
ordered  all  members  of  the  rescue  party  to 
safety.  Then,  at  great  personal  risk,  he  con- 
tinued the  rescue  effort  amid  concentrated 
enemy  mortar  fire.  Intense  heat,  and  explod- 
ing ammunition  until  the  aircraft  was  com- 
pletely engulfed  In  flames.  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Lucas  was  mortally  wounded  while  di- 
recting the  successful  withdrawal  of  hts 
battalion  from  the  fire  base.  His  actions 
throughout  this  extended  period  inspired  his 
men  to  heroic  efforts,  and  were  instnunental 
In  saving  the  lives  of  many  of  his  fellow 
soldiers  wlille  inflicting  heavy  casualties  on 
the  enemy.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lucas'  con- 
spicuous gallantry  and  intrepidity  in  action, 
at  the  cost  of  his  own  life,  were  in  keeping 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  military 
service  and  reflect  great  credit  on  blm.  his 
tmlt  and  the  United  States  Army. 

Ppc.  Ralph  E.  Dias 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
name  of  The  Congress  takes  pride  In  present- 
ing the  MEDAL  OP  HONOR  poatbumously 
to  Private  First  Class  Ralph  £.  Dias,  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  for  service  as  set  forth 
in  the  following  citation: 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty,  while  serving  as  a  Rifleman  with 
Company  D,  First  Banalion,  Seventh  Ma- 
rines. First  Marine  Division  in  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  on  13  November  1969.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  a  reaction  force  which  was  pinned 
down  by  enemy  fire  while  assisting  a  platoon 
In  the  same  circumstance,  Private  Pu^t  Class 
Dias,  observing  that  both  units  were  sus- 
taining casualties,  initiated  an  aggressive 
assault  against  an  enemy  machine  gun 
bunker  which  was  the  principal  source  of 
hostile  fire.  Severely  wounded  by  enemy 
snipers  while  charging  across  the  open  area, 
he  pulled  himself  to  the  shelter  of  a  nearby 
rock.  Braving  enemy  fire  for  a  second  time. 
Private  First  Class  Dias  was  again  wounded. 
Unable  to  walk,  he  crawled  fifteen  meters  to 
the  protection  ot  a  rock  located  near  bis 
objective  and,  repeatedly  exposing  himself 
to  intense  hostile  fire.  unsuccessIuUy  threw 
several  hand  grenades  at  the  machine  gun 
emplacement.  Still  determined  to  destroy  the 
emplacement.  Private  First  Class  Dias  again 
moved  into  the  open  and  was  wounded  a 
third  time  by  sniper  lire.  As  he  threw  a  last 
grenade  which  destroyed  the  enemy  position, 
he  was  mortally  wounded  by  another  enemy 
round.  Private  First  Class  Dias'  indomitable 
coiu-age,  dynamic  Initiative,  and  selfless  de- 
votion to  duty  upheld  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  United  States 
Naval  Service.  He  gallantly  gave  his  life  in 
service  to  his  country. 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREES 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  now.  I  have  been  interested  in  legis- 
lation aflecting  Federal  retirees.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  our  zeal  to  do  what  is  fair 
for  the  largest  segment  of  our  retired 
population — those  receiving  social  secu- 
rity benefits — we  forget  those  smaller  re- 
tiree groups  like  our  civil  service  retirees. 

A  case  In  point  is  S.  628.  This  bill,  the 
Senate  version  of  which  would  simply 
eliminate  the  sur\'ivorsliip  reduction  in 
the  retiree's  benefits  during  periods  of 
nonmarriage,  was  introduced  on  Janu- 
ary 31.  1973.  We  passed  it  in  the  Senate 
on  July  31,  1973.  It  passed  the  House, 
amended,  in  April.  The  question  I  keep 
getting  from  Federal  retirees  in  Florida 
and  across  the  Nation  u  why  is  it  taking 
50  long?  If  the  Senate  cannot  agree  to 
the  more  generous  House  amendment, 
which  appears  to  be  the  case,  then  let  us 
admit  it. 

Personally.  I  like  the  House  version  of 
the  bill.  Under  the  social  security  system, 
a  retiree  need  not  take  a  reduction  in 
the  retirement  benefit  to  set  aside  a 
widow's  benefit  for  the  surviving  spoiise. 
Under  civil  service,  he  does.  If  the  House 
version  passes,  this  survivorship  benefit 
would  be  automatic. 

To  carry  the  comparison  between  civil 
service  and  social  security  a  little  fur- 
ther. Federal  retirees'  widows  receive  an 
amount  equal  to  55  percent  of  the  re- 
tirees" entitlement.  Under  social  security 
the  wife  receives  an  amount  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  husband's  entitlement 
when  he  is  still  living.  No  such  thing 
under  civil  service. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  rectify  ail  the 
inequities,  and  surely  not  in  this  Con- 
gress. It  does  seem  to  me.  however,  that 
S.  628  could  correct  one  of  the  prob- 
lems, and  I  hope  we  can  move  on  it 
quickly. 

I  iiave  a  letter  here  from  Mr.  Herb 
Folken.  legislative  chairman  of  the  Flor- 
ida Federation  of  Chapters.  National  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Federal  Employees. 
Mr.  Folken  sets  out  what  I  think  are 
probably  the  feelings  of  a  large  number 
of  Federal  retirees,  on  the  question  of 
S.  628. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
letter  be  printed  at  the  close  of  mj' 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

National  Associatioh  op 
R£mED  Federal  Cmplotees, 
Lougwood.  Fta..  June  26. 1974. 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Oitbmet, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  OtrsKr?:  This  morning  I 
a5-ised  Mrs  Taylor  to  relay  a  menage  to  you 
via  the  teleplione  and  Ruby  Simpson  con- 
cerning the  hiatus  In  which  we  find  S.  628. 
This  bai.  as  you  will  recaU,  passed  both 
Routes  by  lopsided  margins  but  In  vastly  dif- 
lerlng  versions.  On  May  28  or  29  Senator 
McGee  got  the  Senate,  "in  a  minute"  to  re- 
vert the  bill  to  the  House.  We  uudersUnd 
that  the  Hoiiae  has  now  appointed  conferees 
but  that  the  Senate  has  taken  no  simi- 
lar action.  To  km  the  bill  now  by  Indeflnlto 
delay  would  seem  to  thwart  the  will  of  th« 
Senate  favoring  the  simpler  bill  as  well  as 
the  House  In  their  greater  generoalty.  Siuely 
there  must  be  a  suitable  point  of  compromise 


and  we  urge  your  good  offices  to  assure  that 
a  conference  proceeds  without  further  delay. 
I'he  House  version  cannot  be  oil  bad  when 
50  Staunch  a  coufervatlve  as  Mr.  Gross  voted 
for  It  in  committee  and  spoke  for  It  "some- 
Mme" — as  a  bill  that  was  needed  for  com- 
parable treatment  of  retirees  but  "we  can't 
afford  It  now."  F'lrther.  we  have  seen  re- 
peated reference  t^  the  House  bill  as  twice  as 
cYpenslve  as  the  Senate  version.  In  view  of 
the  good  each  would  do,  U  that  estimate  is 
correct,  the  Hotise  version  U.  far  the  better 
bargain.  Nonetheless,  for  better  tbe  Senate 
verAlon  out  of  tbi*  sciSlon  than  deferral  of 
the  whole  package. 
Sincerely. 

H!BBB£BT  Q.  FOLXCN, 

Chairman,  Federal  Legislation. 


PSRO  TROUBLES  IN  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  recent  weeks  I  have  received  a 
growing  flow  of  moil  from  physicians  and 
others  in  the  medical  profession  con- 
cerning professional  standards  review 
organizations — PSRO*s.  None  of  it  is 
complimentary  to  the  program. 

In  the  Monday,  July  29,  edition  of  the 
HarrisonbLU'g,  Va.  Dally  News-Record, 
an  article  on  PSHO's  was  printed.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Imposed  Review  Disxtntss  Doctors 
( By  Steve  Beckner ) 

"Another  example  of  Increased  bureau- 
cratic control." 

"It  takes  away  Individual  choice." 

"It  makes  us  follow  a  cookbook  type  of 
medicine." 

"It's  going  to  increase  the  costs  and  make 
It  more  difficult  to  treat  a  patient." 

"It  win  require  a  lot  of  time  and  effort." 

"They're  not  interested  in  patient  care, 
they're  interested  in  saving  costs." 

"It"  la  the  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization  (PSRO).  "They"  are  offlciais  of 
tbe  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare    (HEW)    which   administers  PSRO. 

And  the  above  reactions  to  the  program 
are  those  of  local  physicians. 

The  PSRO  Idea  was  presented  to  Congress 
"to  promote  effective,  efficient  and  economi- 
cal delivery  of  health  care"  and  enacted  as 
an  amendment  to  the  1972  Social  Security 
Act.  Since  then,  over  100  bills  have  been  In- 
troduced to  repeal  or  modify  PSRO. 

A  PSRO  is  to  specify  the  type,  amount  and 
cost  of  treatment  for  every  patient  admitted 
to  hospitals  under  Medicare  or  Medicaid. 
Eventually  It  will  apply  to  all  patients  In  or 
out  of  hospitals  and  doctors  are  expected  to 
conform  to  these  norms  of  treatment. 

As  described  by  a  Harrisonburg  gynecolo- 
gist. "They  have  the  crazy  idea  that  you 
can't  admit  a  patient  without  him  going 
through  a  screening  conunlttee." 

He  Joined  many  of  his  colleagues  In  charg- 
ing that  HEW  Is  interested  In  cost  control, 
not  quality  patient  care. 

Lost  January,  county  medical  societies 
were  to  form  PSROs  throughout  the  nation 
In  areas  designated  by  HEW. 

On  July  U.  physicians  from  an  area  ex- 
tending from  Winchester  to  Lexington  and 
from  Charlottesville  to  Covington  gatbered 
In  Harrisonburg  to  take  the  initial  steps  In 
forming  a  PSRO  for  Area  I.  one  of  five  areas 
In  Virginia. 

After  the  group  receives  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration charter  and  elects  officers,  It  will 
receive  a  grant  from  HEW  to  study  medi- 
cal    procedures.    After    demonstrating    Its 


competence.  It  will  become  a  PSRO  In  good 
standing — a  procedure  that  may  take  two 
or  more  years. 

The  action  came  on  the  heels  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association's  national  conven- 
tion In  June,  where  a  large  block  of  doctors 
fought  to  pass  a  resolution  of  noncoopcu-o- 
tion  with  the  program. 

A  majority  of  the  AMA  decided  that  it 
would  be  better  to  cooperate  and  guide  the 
Pribram's  direction  than  to  have  the  HEW 
enforce  Its  own  standards. 

"The  usual  kind  of  government  expertise 
was  used  to  divide  the  state."  said  Dr.  George 
NIpe  of  Harrison bmrg,  district  counselor  In 
tbe  Virginia  Medical  Society  who  led  the 
organization  of  the  Area  l  PSRO.  Its  boim- 
dary  "goes  down  the  middle  of  counties  and 
cities"  and  some  doctors  arc  assigned  to  areaa 
where  tbey  reside,  even  though  they  work  in 
another  area. 

Dr.  Donald  Callahan  noted  that  the  state 
society's  request  for  one  state-wide  PSRO 
was  turned  down  "for  no  good  reason," 

"The  bad  thing  Is,  it  tries  to  make  us  con- 
form with  the  standards  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  Medical  Center  and  this  is  not 
always  good."  said  another  local  doctor 
who  Is  a  member  of  a  Rockingham  Memorial 
Hospital  conunlttee  now  drawing  up  the 
criteria. 

"Their  situation  and  ours  are  two  differ- 
ent things,"  he  explained.  "We're  a  cora- 
mimlty -oriented  hospital  and  they're  a 
teaching  institution. 

"When  you're  talking  about  this  large  an 
area,  the  type  of  medical  practice  accept- 
able in  Covington  Is  not  tbe  same  as  at 
U.Va.,"  he  continued. 

Traditionally,  he  sold,  malpractice  has 
been  defined  as  practicing  sub-par  medi- 
cine for  the  area  in  which  you  are  prac- 
ticing," but  under  PSRO  differences  In  avoU- 
able  facilities  and  medical  talent  ore  not 
taken  Into  account. 

Because  the  "criteria"  for  each  Illness  are 
.set  up  by  each  PSRO,  they  may  vary  from 
area  to  area,  he  added. 

"There  Is  no  geographical,  cultural,  social 
or  any  other  sort  of  relationship  among  these 
people  {in  Area  1),"  said  Dr.  Prank  Gearing, 
a  radloIcgtBt  who  heads  the  local  committee. 
"It's  really  ridiculous." 

The  criteria  for  treatment  will  act  as  a 
"two-edged  sword,"  another  committee  mem- 
ber explained.  Doing  either  more  or  leas  than 
the  criteria  specify  can  get  a  physician  Into 
difficulty. 

"If  you  came  to  me  with  a  bellyache  and 
I  put  you  In  tbe  hospital  for  possible  stomach 
cancer,  PSRO  says  you  should  have  a  certain 
white  and  red  cell  count  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  blood  tests.  If  I  didn't  do  this,  even 
though  m  my  opinion  It  wasn't  necessary  to 
stick  you  that  many  times,  I'd  be  In  trouble." 
he  explained. 

On  the  other  hand.  "If  I  put  you  In  with 
a  diagnosis  of  possible  appendicitis  and  also 
decide  to  test  for  peptic  ulcer  and  run  X-rays 
and  they  come  up  negative,  PSRO  might 
say.  "Why  did  you  do  this?  You  ran  his  medi- 
cal bill  up  450. ■  " 

He  predicted  that  the  effect  of  the  criteria 
will  be  to  take  away  Individual  choice  and 
professional  Judgment.  "Prom  now  on.  I'm 
going  to  look  at  the  criteria  and  make  sure  I 
follow  every  one  of  them  so  I'm  not  con- 
sidered negligent,  rather  than  doing  what  I 
feel  is  needed." 

He  said  that  violators  will  be  subject  to 
possible  malpractice  suits  and  revocation  of 
licenses. 

The  system  "will  work  sort  of  like  a  com- 
puter," he  explained.  "A  secretary  will  check 
to  see  if  all  the  criteria  are  met.  If  not,  they 
(the  physician's  charts  on  each  patient)  will 
be  knocked  out." 

Physicians  said  another  factor  against 
PSROs   Is   that  medicine   Is   not  an  exact 
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science  due  to  lack  of  complete  knowledge 
and  disparities  among  Individual  patients. 

"There's  so  many  sides  to  every  question 
and  so  many  considerations  In  the  treatment 
of  a  patient  that  you  can't  put  on  paper  or 
describe,"  said  Dr.  Henry  Deyerle. 

Noting  that  4,500  students,  each  with  un- 
dereradjate  gmde  averages  above  3.0.  are 
rompeting  for  144  places.  In  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  Medical  College,  one  com- 
mittee member  called  PSRO  "an  insult  to 
their  intelligence,"  adding  that  physicians 
regi'late  themselves  as  a  matter  of  profes- 
sional pride. 

This  theme  was  echoed  by  J.  Nelson  Llskey, 
administrator  of  Rockingham  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, who  noted,  "We're  doing  utilization  re- 
view now."  The  hospital's  medical  audit  com- 
mittee [ilready  monitors  diagnoses  and  length 
of  stay  in  the  hospital,  he  said. 

"\Vp  police  ourselves,"  a  gynecologist  said. 
"We're  up  to  our  necks  in  i  review)  commit- 
tees, and  we're  going  to  keep  them/'  He  cited 
the  Rockingham  County  Medical  Society's 
tissue  committee,  which  reviews  physicians' 
treatment  of  body  tissues,  as  one  example. 

"The  safeguards  are  there.  It's  Just  that 
the  government  wants  to  mess  with  them," 
he  charged. 

.\nother  major  complaint  cited  by  doctors 
Is  the  paperwork  they  expect  PSRO  to  In- 
volve. 

Mr.  LlEker  said  the  hospital  already  has 
one  secretary  working  on  PSRO  and  at  least 
one  more  will  have  to  be  hired  because  the 
hospital  win  have  to  do  much  of  the  paper- 
work for  area  doctors.  "If  the  hospital 
doesn't  help  them  on  this  paperwork,  they 
wont  be  serving  patients,  they'll  be  doing 
papens'ork." 

•Any  new  system  has  to  have  people  to 
help  run  It,  and  they  have  to  be  paid,"  said 
Dr.  Deyerle.  "So  Instead  of  cutting  down  on 
the  cost,  It's  going  to  increase  it." 

He  noted  that  10  years  ago.  when  he  was 
Just  as  busy  as  now.  he  had  no  secretaries. 
He  now  has  two  to  handle  paperwork  Im- 
posed by  Medicare,  Medicaid  and  other  re- 
quirements. 

"Who's  going  to  administer  It?"  asked 
Dr.  Gearing.  "If  we  administer  it.  we  can't 
treat.  We've  got  to  say,  "The  hell  with  pa- 
tler.ts.  we've  got  to  do  this  paperwork.' " 

"It's  another  big  mesi,"  another  doctor 
declared.  "It  will  mean  more  paperwork, 
more  confusion,  more  expense." 

'If  I  were  a  young  man  now,  I  don't  think 
I'd  go  into  medicine  when  you've  got  this 
much  control,"  said  the  gynecologist.  "I'm 
taking  a  lot  of  time  (administering  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  and  explaining  those  pro- 
grams to  patients)  that  I  could  be  spending 
on  my  patients  or  keeping  up  with  medical 
literature." 

Physicians  unanimously  predicted  PSRO 
^^'ould  raise  medical  costs. 

"Now  they  have  to  pav  not  only  the  doctor. 
but  the  bureaucrats."  said  the  gynecologist. 
"I  wonder  how  I  can  make  the  bureaucrats 
nappy  and  stUl  give  my  patients  half-way 
care." 

Cncertalnty  about  the  program  abounds. 
Even  Dr.  Nipe  said.  "Nobody  knows  what  It 

means." 

"We  asked  HEW  what  It  is  and  they  don't 
know  either."  he  added. 

KEW  has  written  only  seven  of  15  proposed 
PSHO  regulations,  a  source  of  concern  to 
or  Nipe.  who  said.  "We  sign  a  contract  and 
were  bound  by  regulations  we  don't  know 
anything  about." 

E^-en  the  regulations  that  have  been  writ- 
ten, which  ftll  a  large  volume,  lend  little 
clarity  to  the  program. 

Dr.  Nipe  explained.  "They're  enough  to 
put  you  to  sleep  or  make  you  sick  to  your 
stomach.  Nobody  seems  to  know  what  they 
mean.  They  contradict  themaelvea  from 
chapter  to  chapter." 
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TACKLING  THE  POPULATION  BOMB 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Richard  N. 
Gardner  is  currently  a  professor  of  law 
and  international  organization  at  Colum- 
bia University.  While  he  was  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  Mr.  Gardner  made  tlic 
first  U.S.  proposal  for  International  ac- 
tion to  cuib  population  growth. 

Because  of  Mr.  Gardner's  distinguished 
record  in  the  population  field.  I  was  most 
pleased  to  see  his  recent  article  on  pop- 
ulation and  the  World  Population  Con- 
ference, which  I  will  be  attending.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  read  Mr.  Gardner's 
remarks  in  their  entirety,  but  I  do  wish 
to  point  out  what  I  believe  to  be  his  most 
important  point:  there  is  excellent  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  conference  will 
yield  real  results.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  political  leaders  from  virtually  every 
nation  will  attempt  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  feet  that  the  world  population,  which 
already  places  great  strain  on  the  Earth's 
environment  and  resources^  will  nearlj* 
quadruple  in  the  next  100  years  if  popula- 
tion planning  is  not  undertaken  on  a 
world  scale. 

I  share  Mr.  Gardner's  hope  that  a 
workable  world  plan  of  action  wiD  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  nations  partlcipattog 
in  the  World  Population  Conference,  and 
I  ask  that  his  Washington  Star-News 
article,  which  previously  appeared  in 
Saturday  Review/World,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  beUig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows : 

iProm  the  Washington  star  News. 
July  28,  1974) 

Tackling  thb  Popot^tiow  Bomb 
(By  Richard  N.  Gardner) 

There  are  two  important  things  to  note 
about  this  meetmg.  a  U.N.  diolomat  was 
saying  recently.  "First.  It's  being  held  m  a 
Communist  countrj-.  Second,  it's  being  run 
by  a  catholic." 

The  diplomat  was  talking  about  the  World 
Population  Conference  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Is  holding  next  month.  Its  site  is  Buch- 
arest. Its  secretary-general  Is  a  Mexican 
Catholic,  Antonio  Carrlllo-Plores.  a  large, 
affable,  and  politically  astute  man  who  was 
formerly  foreign  minister  of  his  country. 

To  grasp  the  significance  of  these  details, 
one  has  only  to  recaU  that  for  the  first  17 
years  of  the  United  Nations'  exUtence.  an 
alliance  between  Catholic  and  Communist 
nations  kept  the  population  question  off  the 
U.N.  agenda.  They  were  aided,  of  course,  by 
the  timidity  of  the  United  Stales  and  other 
Western  countries  that  feared  to  face  the 
subject  for  political  reasons.  It  was  not  untU 
19fi2  that  the  world  orgajalzatlon  was  able  to 
discuss  the  population  question,  and  so  the 
opposition  from  CathoUc  and  '  Communist 
countries  was  violent. 

There  were  some  vivid  clashes  of  personal- 
ity during  that  memorable  General  Assem- 
bly debate.  After  a  particularly  strong  state- 
ment by  a  Scandinavian  ladv  about  the  ne- 
cessity for  birth  control,  a  Latin  American 
was  heard  to  remark:  "If  all  women  were 
like  that  one.  there  would  be  no  population 
problem!" 

The  fact  that  the  United  Nations  is  hold- 
ing its  population  conference  this  year  with 
the  tolerance  of  Catholic  and  Communist 
nations  reflects  the  vast  changes  In  attitudes 
of  the  last  dozen  years.  Tlie  world's  moat 


populous  Communist  nation,  China,  is  car- 
rying out  a  massive  family-planning  effort. 
The  world's  most  powerful  Communist 
nation,  the  Soviet  Union,  now  acknowl- 
edges that  population  trends  can  threaten 
economic  and  social  progress  sufliclently  to 
require  remedial  action — at  least  la  less-de- 
veloped areas. 

Here,  as  on  other  subjects,  the  Interests  of 
the  Soviet  leaders  Anally  proved  stronger 
than  Marxist  dogma.  Marx  and  Lenin  never 
mentioned  population  as  a  special  problem  In 
economic  de\-elopment— once  Marxist  jociety 
was  achieved,  demographic  factors  were  gup- 
posed  to  take  care  of  themselves.  By  the 
sl2:tles.  however,  Soviet  leaders  were  coming 
to  see  that  the  rate  of  population  growth 
In  some  developing  countries  would  make 
progress  Impassible  under  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Moreover,  they  were  concerned  that 
the  growth  rate  In  the  USSR's  Asian  repub- 
lics was  outpacing  that  of  European  Russia. 
The  Vatican,  while  continuing  to  main- 
tain Its  doctrinal  opposition  to  "artlfldal" 
methods  of  birth  control,  is  now  striving 
ing  to  integrate  its  population  policy  with 
its  recent  emphasis  on  human  dignity  and 
development.  And  despite  the  Vatican's 
position,  one  Catholic  country  after  anoth- 
er—first Chile,  then  the  Philippines,  now 
Mexico — has  moved  from  opposition  to 
support  of  family-planning  measures. 

So  population  is  now  a  sufficiently  "le- 
gitimate" subject  that  the  United  Nations 
can  finally  hold  a_  "political"  conlerence 
about  It:  The  United  Nations'  two  previous 
conferences  were  academic  exercises  run  by 
demographers.  This  time  political  letters  will 
gathers  to  make  policy  decisions. 

But  what  practical  results  can  such  a 
U.N.  conference  achieve?  To  begin  with, 
to  paraphrase  Samuel  Johnson's  famous 
witticism  about  a  hanging,  such  a  meeting 
can  "concentrate  the  mind  wonderfuUy." 
As  the  Stockholm  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment  demonstrated,  tbe 
very  process  of  preparing  lor  such  a  global 
meeting  can  help  mobilize  public  opinion, 
locus  the  attention  of  political  leaders  on 
hitherto-neglected  problems,  and  signifi- 
cantly Influence  national  policies. 

Unfortunately,  few  political  leaders  ap- 
preciate the  urgency  of  the  population 
problem,  because  they  are  not  aware  of 
the  enormous  momentum  built  into  cur- 
rent population  growth  rates.  Tlila  mo- 
anentum  is  particularly  ominous  in  devel- 
oping countries  as  a  result  of  the  tremen- 
dous incre?3es  in  the  niimbers  of  people 
entering  the  chlldbeajlng  years.  For  example, 
a  developing  country  that  has  a  3  percent 
population  growth  rate  and  wishes  to  hare 
its  population  level  off  at  double  its 
present  numbers  must  reduce  its  average 
family  size  from  over  four  chUdren  per 
family  to  sUghtly  over  two  children  per 
family  in  steady  stages  within  the  next  10 
years.  If  it  waits  30  years  before  starting 
such  a  len-year  program  to  reduce  family 
size,  iu  population  will  grow  to  nearly  four 
Times   Its  present    numbers. 

What  this  may  mean  In  global  terms 
was  brought  out  recently  at  a  'mini-Bu- 
charest' meeting  of  experts  held  in  Rens- 
selaerviUe,  N.Y..  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Aspen  Institute  for  Humanistic  Studies 
and  The  Institute  on  Man  aad  Science.  The 
experts  noted  that  world  population,  which 
stood  at  only  15  bUUon  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  is  now  close  to  4  billion  The 
forecaEt  for  the  year  2000  la  between  6  and 
7  billion.  Assuming  that  the  level  of  world 
fertility  continues  to  decline  only  at  the 
rate  foreseen  In  current  U.N.  projections, 
the  experts  pointed  out.  world  populatton 
growth  will  not  level  off  until  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  next  century,  by  which  time  it 
wUl  have  reached  15  billion.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  the  world  coold  achieve 
replacement-rate  fertility  by  the  year  2000 
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(En  average  of  slightly  more  than  two  chil- 
dren per  couple),  world  population  could  be 
stabilized  at  about  8  builon  by  the  mid- 
dle ot  the  next  century.  Whether  world 
population  growth  Is  atabllued  at  the 
lower  or  upper  reaches  of  the  8-15  billion 
range,  the  experts  concluded,  will  ftmda- 
mentally  determine  the  prospects  of  the 
human  race  for  peace,  welfare,  and  human 
dignity. 

Beyond  hammering  these  hard  facts  Into 
the  heads  of  the  men  who  make  national 
decisions,  the  World  Population  Conference 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  promulgating 
a  "World  Population  Plan  of  Action."  Some 
population  activists  would  Ulte  the  plan  to 
lay  down  intematlonally-agreed-upon  popu- 
lation targets  for  es-ery  nation.  Thla  wUl  cer- 
tainly not  happen,  given  strong  feelings  of 
national  sovereignty.  But  experts  at  the 
RensselaervUle  meeting  suggested  that  a 
plan  of  action  could  usefully  call  on  coun- 
tries to  set  their  own  population  targets, 
something  only  a  small  minority  of  coun- 
.trles  have  yet  done. 

After  having  chaired  the  RensselaervUIe 
meeting,  I  conclude  that  there  are  at  least 
ten  specific  things  an  action  plan  on  popu- 
lation could  ask  every  country  to  do: 

(1)  Take  a  census  at  least  every  ten  years. 

(2)  Institute  an  effective  system  for  the 
registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  other 
vital  statistics 

l3)  Assess  the  implications  of  Its  popula- 
tion growth  rate  for  Its  economic  and  so- 
cial goals — especially  for  nutrition,  health, 
education,  housing,  and  employment.  Every 
nation  can  develop  a  population  policy  as  an 
Integral  part  of  Its  national-development 
plan.  Including  a  target  figure  at  which  pop- 
ulation should  be  stabilized  and  the  specific 
date  by  which  replacement-rate  fertility 
must  be  realized  In  order  to  meet  that  target. 

(4)  Review  Its  national  legislation  In  the 
light  of  Its  population  policy,  mcludlng  Its 
laws  on  minimum  age  of  marriage,  abortion, 
taxation,  the  provision  of  housing  and  other 
benefits,  and  women's  and  children's  rights, 
with  a  view  to  Influencing  child-bearing 
decisions  In  the  desired  direction. 

(5)  Establish  a  central  administrative  unit 
for  Implementing  population  policy  and 
programs  and  give  this  unit  outstanding 
people  and  strong  political  support. 

8)  Include  material  on  family  life  and 
population  problems  In  all  levels  of  Its  edu- 
cational system.  Including  adult  education. 

(7>  Make  Information  on.  and  means  of, 
family  planning  available  to  aU  members  of 
Its  population  In  the  chllbearmg  years 
through  a  network  of  maternal-  and  child- 
health  services  and  through  other  means 
Just  as  soon  as  possible,  and  In  any  case, 
no  later  than  1980. 

(8)  Support  such  national  research  and 
training  programs  (in  medicine,  communi- 
cations, administration,  and  so  on)  as  may 
be  necessary  for  Implementing  the  above- 
mentlonftd  measures. 

(9)  In  the  case  of  free-market  or  mixed 
economies,  facilitate  activities  by  private 
family-planning  agencies  and  the  comxner- 
clal  distribution  of  contraceptives. 

(10)  Cooperate  with  other  countries— bi- 
laterally, regionally,  and  through  the  United 
Nations  and  other  International  agencies — 
m  supplying  Information,  personnel,  and  fi- 
nancial support,  with  particular  attention 
to  the  contributions  that  developed  coun- 
tries can  make  to  assist  the  population 
policies  of  the  less  developed. 

Clearly,  acquiescence  In  such  a  program 
must  be  evoked,  not  forced  from  the  outside. 
At  this  stage,  we  must  put  our  faith  In  the 
ability  of  governments  to  respond  to  the 
facts— that  Is,  to  the  Insoluble  problems 
created  by  population  growth  at  present 
rates.  We  must  try  to  demonstrate  that  pop- 
ulation control  Is  a  matter  of  ziatlonal  self- 


interest,  not  a  matter  of  obeying  the  wishes 
of  foreigners.  In  this  respect,  the  very  process 
by  which  governments  prepare  for  the  con- 
ference— doing  the  numbers  on  their  ne- 
glected demographic  homework — may  be 
more  Important  than  any  formal  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  conference  Itself. 

The  BensselaervUle  meeting  brought  out 
one  final  point  which  should  be  front  and 
center  at  this  summer's  Bucharest  meet- 
ing— that  development  can  do  as  much  for 
family  planning  as  family  planning  can  do 
for  development.  This  Is  particularly  true  of 
development  that  stresses  not  only  increases 
In  GNP  but  also  such  fertility-reducing 
elements  as  better  income  distribution,  the 
reduction  of  unemployment,  women's  rights, 
and  broad  access  to  basic  education,  health, 
and  social  services.  It  Is  therefore  not  a  ques- 
tion of  development  or  family  planning — 
what  we  need  Is  botli. 

The  negotiations  In  1974  on  energy,  trade, 
monetary  reform,  and  the  law  of  the  sea  are 
thus  Integrally  related  to  the  population 
question.  Unless  the  rich  countries  make 
more  resources  available  to  the  poor  through 
enlightened  policies  in  these  and  other 
areas — and  unless  the  poor  greatly  Improve 
the  quality  of  their  own  development  ef- 
forta — the  economic  and  political  basis  for 
effective  measures  to  reduce  fertility  will 
simply  not  exist. 

This  Is  yet  another  reaaon  why  world- 
order  politics  should  now  replace  balance- 
of-power  politics  as  the  first  priority  on  the 
diplomatic  agenda. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  MAKE  CORREC- 
TIONS IN  THE  ENROLLMENT  OP 
H.R.  15074— REGULATION  OF  CER- 
TAIN POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE  CHARGES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  In  my  understanding  that  a  mess- 
age has  been  received  from  the  House 
covering  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
574? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  574,  which 
was  just  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
port.  The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
make  corrections  In  the  enrollment  of  HJl. 
15074. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  574)  tfas  agreed  to. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT.  AND  RE- 
LATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.  1975 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  15572,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (HJJ.  16672)  making  approprlatloni 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  for  space,  science,  veterans, 
and  certain  other  independent  executive 
agencies,  boards,  oommlsslona.  corporatloDi, 
and  offlces  for  the  fiscal  yew  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  for  other  purpoeaa. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerlt  will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerit 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  otdered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  measure  is  one  of  the  largest 
appropriation  bills  before  the  Senate, 
and  it  contains  new  budget — obllga- 
tlonal— authority  of  $21,296,885,000  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  National  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Administration,  the  National 
Science  Foimdation.  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  eight  other  independ- 
ent agencies. 

What  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  done  Is  to  reduce  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration  by  tl39,- 
928,000  and  it  is  $450,533,000  over  the 
sum  recommended  in  the  House  bill. 

However.  I  hasten  to  point  out  that 
the  committee  considered  amended  esti- 
mates aggregating  $618,962,000  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  which  were 
not  considered  by  the  House.  Conse- 
quently the  sum  recommended  by  the 
committee  is  $168,409,000  less  than  the 
House  allowance  for  those  items  which 
were  considered  by  both  bodies. 

Mr.  President,  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  are  $483,849,000  above 
the  sum  that  was  appropriated  In  fiscal 
year  1975.  However,  that  figure  is  more 
or  less  meaningless,  for  comparative 
purposes,  and  in  order  to  make  a  true 
comparison  of  the  recommendations 
with  fiscal  year  1974,  it  is  essential  that 
we  look  at  the  component  parts  of  the 
biU. 

For  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation of  $3,035,002,000  is  $60,- 
722,000  less  than  the  sum  that  was  made 
available  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

For  Disaster  Relief,  the  committee's 
recommendation  of  $200,000,000  is  $232,- 
600,000  less  than  last  year. 

For  the  space  agency,  NASA,  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  is  $207,687,000 
more  than  was  appropriated  last  year. 
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For  the  NSF,  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation of  $675,000,000  is  $127,340,- 
000  greater  than  the  sum  appropriated 
In  the  previous  fiscal  year, 

hnd  finally.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittees recommendation  for  the  VA  is 
514,000,772,000,  which  is  $461,852,000 
greater  than  the  sum  appropriated  last 
year,  which  is  primarily  due  to  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  passed  legislation  in- 
creasing the  compensation  and  pensions 
of  veterans. 

Concurring  with  the  action  of  the 
House.  Mr.  President,  the  committee  has 
deferred  consideration  of  an  additional 
52,175.000.000  requested  for  a  commu- 
nity development  grant  program,  pend- 
ing final  congressional  action  on  the 
Housing  and  the  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1974. 

In  title  I  of  the  bill,  which  covers  the 
items  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $3,035,002,000,  which  sum  is 
$131,951,000  less  than  the  budget  esti- 
mate and  $175,420,000  under  the  House 
allowance.  Included  in  the  sum  made 
available  for  the  Department  is  $325,000,- 
000  for  the  urban  renewal  programs  and 
Model  Cities.  Under  pending  legislation, 
these  aforementioned  categorical  grant 
programs  will  be  replaced  by  some  type 
of  community  development  block  grant 
program,  presently  being  considered  by 
a  conference  committee  of  the  Banking 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  the  Bouse  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Incidentally.  I  happen  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  I  am 
a  member  of  the  conference.  We  were  in 
conference  this  morning,  and  we  have 
been  for  3  weeks  on  the  housing  bill. 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  was 
informed  that  if  this  legislation  is  en- 
acted, the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  would  be  prepared  to 
put  Into  effect  a  community  develop- 
ment block  grant  program  by  January 
1. 1975. 

For  the  space  programs,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  an  appropriation  of  $3.- 
242,694.000  which  is  the  same  as  the 
budget  estimate  and  $39,644,000  over  the 
House  allowance. 

For  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $675,000,000  which  is  $8,200,- 
000  over  the  sum  recommended  by  the 
House,  but  $6,400,000  below  the  budget 
estimate. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  65  percent 
of  the  sum  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee of  new  budget  obllgaUonBl  au- 
thority is  for  the  budget  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  which,  as  I  say  is 
two-thirds,  totals  $14,000,772,000  Of  this 
amount,  $7,283,000,000  or  more  than  50 
percent  is  for  compensation  and  pen- 
sions for  veterans  and  widows  and  their 
survivors;  $2,676,000,000  is  for  read- 
justment benefits  and  $3,187,644,000  is 
for  the  medical  care  of  our  Nation's 
veterans. 
The  committee  has  concurred  with  the 


House  and  has  recommended  an  Increase 
above  the  budget  for  the  Federal  Com- 
munciations  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commissions,  in  order  to  Insure 
that  these  very  important  watchdogs  of 
the  pubUc  welfare  will  be  able  to  more 
effectively  meet  their  very  demanding 
and  expanding  workloads. 

Incidentally,  in  both  cases,  both  of 
these  agencies  derive  almost  all  of  their 
funds  from  fees,  so  the  actual  cost  to 
the  general  taxpayer  is  very  small  In- 
deed. In  fact.  It  is  relatively  insignifi- 
cant. 

For  the  Selective  Service  System,  Mr. 
President,  the  committee  recommends 
an  appropriation  of  $38,500,000,  which 
is  $8,663,000  less  than  the  budget  esti- 
mate and  $7,963,000  under  the  amount 
contained  in  the  House  bill.  Once  again, 
the  committee  considered  providing  a 
minimal  amount  of  funds  in  order  to  ter- 
minate the  Selective  Service  System. 
However,  this  action  would  amount  to  an 
effective  repeal  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  statute  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  Mr.  President,  it  was  felt 
that  if  the  act  is  to  be  repealed,  it  should 
be  accomplished  through  the  legislative 
process. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Selective  Service 
System  has  not  had  to  function  in  the 
last  2  years  because  there  have  not  been 
any  inductions,  any  physicals,  which  is 
the  real  reason  for  the  committee  to  con- 
tinue. We  would  like  to  terminate  it,  but 
that  is  a  legislative  prerogative. 

The  committee  has  also  concurred  with 
the  House  by  incorporating  a  flat  10  per- 
cent reduction  from  the  sum  requested 
by  the  Department  and  agencies  for  the 
payment  of  space  rental  provisions  lev- 
ied by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, in  accordance  with  the  Public 
Buildings  Amendments  of  1972,  Public 
Law  92-313,  approved  June  16,  1972.  In 
concurring  with  the  House  action,  the 
committee  also  felt  that  the  10  percent 
reduction  will  have  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing the  charges  imposed  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  in  consonance 
with  the  costs  of  services  provided. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has 
added  a  provision  to  the  bill  which  In 
effect  restates  existing  law  and  restricts 
the  usage  of  Government  vehicles.  Sec- 
tion 638a  of  title  31  of  the  United  States 
Code  prohibits  the  use  of  Government 
vehicles  for  other  than  "official  pur- 
poses." It  also  states  that  "official  pur- 
poses"  shall  not  include  the  transporta- 
tion of  Government  officers  and  employ- 
ees  between  their  domiciles  and  their 
places  of  employment. 

The  exceptions  to  this  prohibition  are 
extremely  limited  and  Include  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet,  medical  doctors  on 
out-patient  duty,  and  those  employees 
engaged  in  field  work  who  live  far  from 
their  headquarters. 

The  hearings  of  this  committee  over  a 
2-year  period  indicate  that  this  prohibi- 
tion is  violated  by  almost  every  agencv 
under  its  jurisdiction,  for  which  various 
excuses  are  given. 

It  was  claimed  by  one  non-Cabinet  of- 
ficial that  he  was  justified  In  being  driven 
to  and  from  hla  home  In  MffTremi.  Va., 


because  he  was  on  "field  work."  Otbeis 
stated  that  since  Congress  in  the  past 
had  provided  funds  for  cars  and  drivers 
we  have  acqiuesced  In  the  practice  and 
the  clear  and  obvious  prohibition  found 
in  the  law  does  not  apply. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  this 
committee  that  existing  law  must  be  ob- 
.served.  language  was  added  to  the  bill 
stating  that  none  of  the  funds  in  the  act 
may  be  expended  in  violation  of  section 
638a  of  title  31  and  section  101  of  title  5, 
use.  While  it  may  seem  to  be  unneces- 
sary to  state  that  the  existing  law  must 
be  carried  out,  it  is  vitally  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  excuses  and  legerdemain  of 
the  officials  involved. 

The  only  officer  to  whom  such  limita- 
tion would  not  apply  in  this  bill  would  be 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment who  Is  specifically  excluded  by 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  section  101  of 
the  United  States  Code,  as  a  Cabinet 
officer.  No  other  official  is  excluded  from 
the  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  committee  also  directs  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  to 
determine  that  the  provisions  of  the  law 
and  of  this  act  are  scrupulously  adhered 
to  and  to  exercise  such  authority  as  he 
has  to  see  that  the  provisions  ot  section 
638a  are  carried  out. 

Section  638a  provides  for  the  suspen- 
sion or  removal  of  any  officer  or  employee 
who  willfully  uses  or  authorizes  the  use 
of  any  vehicle  to  transport  officials  be- 
tween their  domiciles  and  places  of  em- 
ployment. 

As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  this 
committee  and  its  members,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  the 
number  of  limousines — class  VI.  V,  and 
rv  cars — in  Washington.  We  have  been 
less  successful  in  preventing  the  abuse  of 
section  638a.  What  we  are  too  often  see- 
ing now  is  chauffeur-driven  Pin tos  In- 
stead of  chauffeur-driven  Cadillacs. 

In  addition  to  the  fundamental  prop- 
osition that  the  law  should  be  obeyed 
there  are  two  additional  and  compelling 
reasons  why  driving  officials  to  and  from 
their  homes  is  wrong.  First,  during  this 
period  ot  high  fuel  prices  and  shortages, 
it  means  a  doubling  of  the  mileage  The 
car  goes  both  ways  twice  in  a  single  day. 
Second,  our  hearings  established  that 
the  average  annual  earnings,  including 
overtime  of  the  chauffeurs  Is  about 
$15,000.  In  one  case  it  was  $20,000  a  year. 
This  is  absolutely  unnecessary  expense 
at  a  time  of  rampaging  and  double-digit 
infiation. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  re- 
marks on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill,  as  thus  amended,  be  re- 
garded, for  purposes  of  amendment,  as 
an  original  text;  provided,  that  no  point 
of  order  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  by  reason  of  agreement  to  this 
order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
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On  page  3.  tn  line  9,  strUce  out  "$14,340,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sia.SOO.OOO". 

On  page  3.  in  line  8.  strike  out  '■$2,425,- 
000.000"  and  Iraert  "$2,300,000,000.  of  which 
not  less  than  $500,000,000  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  payment  of  operating*  subsidies 
to  local  housing  authorities". 

On  page  3.  at  the  end  of  line  14,  strike 
out  "S23.4OO.0O0"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$22,500,000". 

On  page  4.  in  line  14.  after  "1976"  strike 
out  *'ne  comma  and  the  following; 
of  which  51,000.000  shall  he  available  only 
for  rehabilitation  and  redevelopment  of  the 
DeKalb     County,    Tennessee,     model     cities 
aj«a  devastated  by  recent  tornado  damage. 
REHABa.rrA-noN  loan  mwo 
For  the  revolving  fund  establlsbetl  pur- 
suant to  section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended    (42   U.S.C.   1452b),  $70,- 
000,000.  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

On  page  4,  in  line  24,  strike  out  "$100,000.- 

000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$110,000,000". 

On  page  8.  In  Une  20,  strike  out  "860,- 

OOO.OOO"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$70,000,- 

000". 

On  page  6,  tn  line  26.  strike  out  $S.O0O,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$6,320,000". 
On  page  6,  in  line  7,  strike  out  "Sl0,aoo,- 
OOO"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$11,900,000". 
On  page  10,  In  line  9.  strike  out  "$2,327,- 
380,000"  and  insert  m  Ueu  thereof  "$2,349,- 
080,000". 

On  page  10.  at  the  end  oC  line  15.  strike  out 
"$135,670,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$144,490,000". 

On  page  11.  in  line  13,  strike  out  "$75,- 
080,000"  and  Insert  in  lien  thereof  "379,- 
020.000'. 

On  page  12.  In  line  2.  after  the  comma. 
Insert  "<li  $3,940,000  for  construction  of  an 
Orblter  Horizontal  Flight  Test  Facility, 
Flight  Research  Center". 

On  page  12.  in  line  7,  strike  out  "and". 
On  page  12.  in  line  B.  at  the  end  of  the 
line  after  the  semicolon.  Insert  "and  <19) 
34.880,000  for  an  addition  to  the  Systems 
Development  Laboratory  iSDL)  at  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory  (JPL);". 

On  page  1 3,  In  line  8,  strike  out  "$740,000.- 
OOO"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$749,124,000". 
On  page  14,  in  line  1,  after  the  semicolon. 
Insert  "not  to  exceed  65,000  for  oBficlal  re- 
ception and  representation  expenses:". 

On  page  14.  tn  line  3.  strike  out  "$35,900.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$36,500,000". 
On  page  14,  In  line  8,  strike  out  "$665,800.- 
OOO"  and  Insert  $675,000,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended".. 

On  page  14.  In  line  10,  strike  out  "less" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "more". 

On  page  14.  in  line  10,  strike  out  "$13,200.- 
000  "  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$12,700,000". 
On  page  14,  at  the  end  of  line  10,  strike 
out  "only". 

On  page  14.  tn  line  11,  strike  out  "less" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "more". 

On  page  14.  at  the  end  of  line  11.  strike 
out  "$63,900,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$81 .400.000". 

On  page  14.  tn  tine  12.  strike  out  "only". 
On  page  14.  In  tine  13.  strike  out  "less" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  tberectf  "more". 

On  page  14,  at  the  end  of  line  13,  strike 
out  "$8,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$3,000,000". 
On  page  14,  In  line  14.  strike  out  "only". 
On  page  14.  in  line  15,  strike  out  "$40,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$6,000,000". 
On  page  15,  In  line  22,  after  "and,"  Insert 
"not  to  exceed  $1,200,000  for  travel  expenses 
and.". 

On  page  18.  at  the  end  of  line  9.  strike 
out  "946.463.000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"838.500.000". 

On  page  17,  tn  line  2.  strike  out  "»6.716.- 
200.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$7J83.- 
000.000". 
On  page  17,  beginning  with  line  9,  Insert 


"nrrXXArfS    ZNStmAKCE    ahd    indehnittbs 

"For  military  and  naval  Insurance,  national 
service  life  insurance,  servicemen's  Indem- 
nities, service-disabled  veterans  Insurance, 
and  soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief.  $8,750.- 
000,  to  remain  available  untU  expended." 

On  page  18.  at  the  end  of  line  5.  strike  out 
"$3,190,044,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"»3,I87,644,000". 

On  page  18.  In  tine  19,  strike  out  "$86,- 
770,000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$.,9,* 
000,000" 

On  page  18,  beginning  Mtti  line  ao.  strike 
out 

"assistance  rOR   health   MANPOWXa  TOAlNtNO 

INSTITUTIONS 

"For  pilot  programs  for  assistance  in  the 
establishment  of  new  State  medical  schools, 
grants  to  alTillated  medical  schools,  assist- 
ance to  public  and  nonprofit  Institutions  of 
higher  learning,  hospitals  and  other  health 
manpower  institutions  alllllated  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  Increase  the  pro- 
duction of  professional  and  other  health  per- 
sonnel, and  for  expansion  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  education  and  train- 
ing capacity  as  authorized  by  38  U.3.C.  Chap- 
ter 82,  $30,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
June  30, 1981." 

On  page  10,  at  the  end  of  line  19,  Insert 
"not  to  exceed  $2,500  for  official  reception 
luid  representation  expenses;". 

On  page  19,  at  the  end  of  tine  25,  strike 
out  "8388,130,000"  and  Insert  tn  Ueu  thereof 
"$428,842,000". 

On  page  27,  after  the  colon.  Insert  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  not  to  exceed  81,000 
shaU  be  avoUabte  for  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses:". 

On  page  27,  at  the  end  of  Une  14,  after 
the  colon.  Insert: 

Provided  further.  That  the  dollar  limita- 
tion of  section  18(c)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loon  Bank  Act  Is  further  Increased  by  the 
cumulative  assessments  and  Interest-bearing 
or  other  advances  lor  purposes  thereof,  which 
shaU  Include  related  commercial  facilities, 
hereby  authorized  to  be  required  by  the 
Board  as  nonadmlnlstratlve  expenditures  of 
agencies  under  administration  or  supervi- 
sion of  the  Board  or  of  a  body  composed  of 
Its  members,  all  of  which  ore  hereby  included 
m  the  references  therein  to  agencies  under 
the  Board's  supervision,  and  the  Board  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  adjust  as  it  deems 
equitable  the  interest  on  advances  now  or 
hereafter  outstanding  thereunder  or  here- 
under : 

On  page  31,  beginning  with  line  3,  Insert: 
Sec.  406.  No  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  may  be  transferred  to  or  expended  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
Sec.  407.  None  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  Act  to  any  department  or  agency  may 
be  expended  for  the  transportation  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  such  department  or 
agency  between  his  domicile  and  his  place 
of  employment  In  violation  of  section  5(c) 
(2)  of  the  Act  of  July  16,  1914,  as  amended 
(31  03.0.  638a). 

On  page  12,  In  line  12,  strike  out  "406" 
and  Insert  tn  lieu  thereof  "408", 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  in  the  engrossment  of  the 
Senate  amenctoiente  be  authorized  to 
make  any  technical  and  clerical  correc- 
tions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Howard  E. 
Shuman,  my  administrative  assistant; 
Mr.  Maurice  Pujol,  and  Mr.  Tom  Vander 
Voort  of  my  staff  be  permitted  to  remain 
on  the  floor  during  the  debate  on  the  bill. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  PROXMmE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clertt 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  ciuorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  AC^TTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr,  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Michael 
Smith  of  my  stall  be  permitted  to  be  on 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  no  time  limit  on  the  bill, 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  some  remarks  about  vsulous 
parts  of  tile  appropriation  blU  we  are 
now  considering,  which  involves  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  covers  NASA  and  the  space 
program,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Ail  of  these  Departments  are  extremely 
important  and  essential  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment; many  of  them  deal  importantly 
with  the  lives  of  people,  not  just  as  Gov- 
ernment agencies  functioning  somewhere 
off  in  the  wild  blue  yonder,  but  actually 
impacting  on  the  lives  of  the  people. 

Therefore,  this  Is  a  bill  which  I  think 
Is  of  unusual  importance  to  the  American 
people. 

Before  I  comment  broadly  on  the  por- 
tions of  the  bill  that  I  think  deserve  some 
further  clarification.  I  do  want  to  ex- 
tend my  compliments  and  my  thank.-  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Proxmirei 
because  he  has  worked  extremely  hard; 
he  has  put  In  many  hours  in  both  listen- 
ing to  the  witnesses  and  assessing  the 
testimony,  and  In  presiding  over  the 
markup  of  this  bill.  He  has  conducted 
hearings  for  many  months. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  him  now  and 
to  the  Senate  that  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  cooperation  and  the  courtesies 
he  has  extended  to  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  as  we  have  gone  through  the  proc- 
ess which  has  led  us  to  completed  com- 
mittee action  on  this  bUI. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  take  this 
occasion  to  repay  the  compliment. 

There  Is  no  Senator  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle  that  I  would  rather  work  with 
than  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland.  He  is  most  considerate  and 
thoughtful.  He  has  a  remarkable  grasp 
of  this  very  complicated  measure. 

I  suppose  there  are  few  Senators.  If 
any,  who  are  more  available  to  their  con- 
stituents than  "Mac  "  Mathias  because 
he  Is  from  Maryland,  and  his  constitu- 
ents, of  course,  are  here. 

Therefore,  probably  his  time  Is  taken 
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up  more  with  attention  to  constituents 
than  almost  any  other  Senator,  and  yet 
he  has  been  extraordinarily  diligent  in 
attending  the  hearings,  and  his  ques- 
tioning has  been  most  helpful  in  devel- 
oping the  record,  which  I  think  is  a  good 
and  thorough  record  on  this  complicated 
and  extensive  bill. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Well,  I  appreciate  the 
very  kind  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

I  would  note  that  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee  and  finally  the 
full  committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  that  we 
have  -succeeded  In  bringing  to  the  floor 
a  bill  which  Is  $139,928,000  below  the 
budget  estimates  that  were  submitted. 

When  you  consider  that  over  half  of 
the  21 -plus  billions  of  dollars  in  this  bill 
1$  for  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
that  about  $10  billion  of  this  is  for  com- 
pensation, pensions  and  readjustment 
benefits  for  veterans  which  are  not  only 
uncontrollable  expenditures,  but  which 
also  are  moral  commitments  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  then  you  get  a  better 
understanding  of  how  difficult  It  Is  to 
limit  the  expenditures  in  the  bUl  in  any 
kind  of  substantial  way. 

So  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  some 
notice  that  in  spite  of  these  uncontrol- 
lable elements  of  the  bill.  It  Is  nearly  $140 
million  below  the  budget  estimates. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  Impor- 
tant points  that  concern  the  Veterans' 
Administration  that  I  think  should  be 
noted,  although  they  are  set  forth  In  the 
report  that  accompanied  the  bill.  The 
committee  did  not  vote  any  new  funds 
for  assistance  for  health  manpower 
training  institutions  for  which  there 
was.  of  course,  no  budget  estimate. 

The  House  had  included  $30  million 
In  their  bill  in  the  other  body,  but  the 
committee  ascertained  that  there  were 
available  funds  from  prior  years'  appro- 
priations and.  therefore,  the  committee  Is 
of  the  opinion  that  there  are  adequate 
funds  for  obligation  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  these  programs. 
Language  explaining  the  status  of  these 
imexpended  funds  from  prior  years  Is  In 
the  committee  report  on  page  35,  which 
also  makes  It  clear  the  committee  will 
give  full  consideration  to  a  supplemental 
appropriation,  if  that  is  needed. 

The  lack  of  appropriation  of  funds 
here  does  not  in  any  way  represent  a  lack 
of  Interest  or  a  lack  of  support  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  for  this  program, 
but  simply  that  the  funds  were  already 
in  hand  and  unexpended  to  carry  out  the 
program  during  the  year. 

The  committee  has  recommended  ap- 
proval of  the  full  $24,400,000  requested 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
funding  of  the  new  Veterans  Represen- 
tattve-on-Campus  program.  I.  for  one, 
heartily  support  this  appropriation  for  a 
program  which  should  be  extremely  valu- 
able because  it  is  designed  to  speed  up 
the  delivery  of  checks  to  veterans  on 
campuses  throughout  the  country. 

This  is  a  problem  area  that  does  need 
attention.  At  various  times  I  have  had 
as  many  as  100  veterans  appealing  to 
my  office  at  a  given  time,  seeking  help 
In  getting  checks  and  other  educatloned 
benefits  which  have  been  delayed  and 


which  are  therefore  prejudicing  their  op- 
portunity to  continue  their  education. 

Also  in  the  report  we  have  pointed  to 
$4  million  which  we  believe  the  Veterans' 
Administration  should  earmark  to  com- 
mence hiring  personnel  for  preplanning 
and  training  to  implement  new  legisla- 
tion which  is  now  pending  and  which 
would  provide  direct  tuition  payments  to 
Vietnam-era  veterans  attending  educa- 
tional institutions. 

We  have  suggested  this  earmarking  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  the  new  GI 
BilUof  Rights  to  the  Vietnam  veterans. 
It  il  extremely  Important  that  they  get 
this  new  benefit  if  they  are,  in  fact,  to 
get  any  benefit  at  all  out  of  the  educa- 
tional features  In  the  GI  Bill. 

All  too  often  in  recent  years  the  vet- 
erans have  not  been  able  to  afford  to 
take  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  the  OI 
bill  because  they  are  so  meager  that 
without  outside  Income  they  cannot  take 
advantage  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
educational  opportunities  provided  by 
the  bill. 

Once  again  I  return  to  the  committee 
report,  which  cites  the  fact  that  for  sev- 
eral years  there  have  been  funds  avail- 
able to  commence  planning  and  site  ac- 
quisition for  a  very  much-needed  vet- 
erans' hospital  in  Baltimore,  Md.  Funds 
for  this  hospital  were  originally  requested 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  with  the 
approval  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  were  voted  by  the  Con- 
gress. But  to  date,  final  planning,  let 
alone  site  acquisition,  has  not  been  un- 
dertaken. I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  University  of 
Maryland  have  offered  to  donate  suit- 
able land  for  the  construction  of  the 
hospital,  and  that  representatives  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  are  now  con- 
sulting with  Maryland  officials  on  this 
proposal. 

I  would  like  here  and  now  to  put  the 
Veterans'  Administration  on  notice  that 
foot  dragging  has  gone  on  far  too  long 
and  that  we  ought  to  get  on  with  the 
necessary  preparation  leading  to  con- 
struction of  the  hospital,  which  will 
serve  so  many  veterans  In  a  wide  area 
surrounding  Baltimore.  It  will  be  im- 
portant In  a  far  larger  sense.  It  will  be 
closely  related  to  the  teaching  hospital  of 
the  University  of  Maryland.  I  think  It 
will  vastly  increase  the  great  work  which 
is  already  behig  done  there. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  dealing  with  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  includes  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  of  great  Importance  to 
the  health  and  development  of  cities  and 
suburban  areas.  I  think  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  achieving  the  very  difficult  bal- 
ance between  the  urgent  needs  wlilch 
HUD'S  range  of  programs  seek  to  ad- 
dress and  our  own  commitment  to  cut 
all  the  fat  that  we  can  from  the  budget. 
One  major  program  for  which  the  com- 
mittee has  not  Included  funds  is  the 
community  development  program  for 
HUD.  The  reason  this  is  not  Included  is, 
of  course,  because  the  authorization  leg- 
islation Is  still  pending.  A  budget  esti- 
mate of  $2.5  billion  has  been  considered 
by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  but 
because  at  this  time  this  bill  is  still  dead- 
locked in  conference,  these  funds  have 


not  been  provided.  Instead,  the  commit- 
tee has  agreed  with  the  House  in  provid- 
ing $200  mllUon  in  new  obUgational  au- 
thority for  urban  renewal  programs, 
and  $125  million  for  model  cities  pro- 
gr;ims. 

So  while  we  await  implementation  of 
Uie  new  legislation,  these  existing  cate- 
gorical programs  wUl  continue.  I  under- 
stand there  may  be  an  effort  today  to 
provide  funds  In  the  bill  for  the  pro- 
posed community  development  grant 
program. 

This  may  very  well  be  necessary  to 
avoid  having  some  sort  of  Interregnum, 
some  sort  of  hiatus,  in  all  of  our  urban 
programs.  I  do  not  think  we  can  now 
predict  when  the  Congress  will  pass  a 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  Tli-j- 
ing  is  of  the  essence  in  getting  started 
on  this  very  crucial  new  development 
Perhaps  those  Senators  who  are  on  the 
authorizing  committee  can  enlighten  the 
Senate  as  to  the  possible  tuning  of  the 
enactment  into  law  of  the  community 
development  grant  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  jield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  on  that  author- 
izing committee  and  I  lust  came  from  a 
conference  this  morning.  We  had  a  con- 
ference of  about  2  hours  with  the  House 
on  the  bill.  1  think  there  is  a  likelihood 
of  a  further  deadlock  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  I  cannot  see  our  going 
ahead  and  appropriating  $2.17.'i.000.000 
of  funds  for  community  development 
when  we  may  not  have  a  bill  at  all.  I 
think  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Senate,  and  the  Congress  would  be  put 
in  an  unfortunate  position  If  we  appro- 
priate that  enormous  sum  and  then  have 
no  authorization.  Once  the  authorizing 
committees  have  acted,  if  the  adminis- 
tration then  agrees  to  send  up  a  re- 
quest, first  we  will  know  how  much  and, 
second,  we  will  know  the  degree  of  sup- 
port from  the  administration  on  it 

So  pending  that  request,  I  would  hope 
that  no  one  would  offer  an  amendment 
providing  for  the  community  develop- 
ment money,  and,  if  they  do,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  I  would  have 
to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  the  chairman 
would  agree  with  me  that  whatever  the 
circumstances,  appropriating  funds  with- 
out an  authorization  is  a  very  dubious 
practice.  It  can  get  us  Into  trouble.  Oc- 
casionally it  Is  done  under  pressure  of 
some  circumstances  that  are  deemed 
urgent. 

I  know  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and 
I  am  sure  as  far  as  the  chairman  is  con- 
cerned, we  will  be  available  at  ver>'  short 
notice  to  consider  any  supplemental  re- 
quest which  might  be  made  necessary  by 
the  enactment  Into  law  of  the  community 
development  program. 

I  might  Inquire  of  the  chairman  at 
this  point,  however,  whether  he  feels 
there  has  to  be  a  new  request  on  behalf 
of  the  President  for  tliese  funds,  or 
whether  the  original  budget  message, 
which  contemplated  the  establishment  of 
the  new  program,  would  be  an  adequate 
point  from  which  to  move. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  did  not  mean  to 
Imply  that  there  needed  to  be  a  formal 
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action  sent  down  by  the  administration 
and  approved  by  the  Budget  Bureau.  But 
we  would  like  to  get  a  view  of  the  ad- 
ministration, of  Mr.  Lynn,  of  what  he 
thinks  would  be  necessary  once  we  do 
act.  After  all,  we  are  moving  along  now. 
We  are  alreadj-  more  than  a  full  month 
Into  the  1975  flscal  year.  We  should  be 
prudent  on  this.  It  may  be  2  months  or 
more  before  we  can  get  this  reconciled.  I 
Just  would  like  to  get  some  notion  on 
their  part  as  to  how  much  would  be  de- 
sirable and  necessary  so  that  we  will 
have  the  facts  before  the  Congress  before 
we  act. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  In  other  words  what 
the  Chair  w'ould  say  Is  that  as  soon  as 
the  new  program  Is  enacted  into  law  and 
signed  by  the  President,  that  will  be 
the  signal  for  us  then  to  consider  what 
funds  are  necessary  to  Implement  that 
legislation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  At  that  point,  we  can 
call  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  before  the  committee  and 
explore  with  him  exactly  what  he  needs 
for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  wfll  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  Mr.  Robert  Allnutt 
be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  debate  and  any  votes  that 
occur  on  the  blU  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER  iMr. 
AaotmEZK).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  recuest? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATEB.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  member  of  my  staff,  Mr. 
Charles  Lombard,  be  permitted  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  floor  during  the  period  of 
debate  and  votes  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Ron  Tammen.  a 
member  of  my  staff,  may  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  REG- 
ULATIONS—REMOVAL OP  INJUNC- 
TION OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be  re- 
moved from  the  Telegraph  Regulations 
and  the  Telephone  Regulations  along 
with  tlie  appendixes  thereto  and  a  final 
protocol  to  those  regulations,  done  at 
Geneva,  April  U.  1973  (Executive  E. 
93d  Cong.,  2d  sess.i.  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  today  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  treaty  with 
acco.Tipanylng  papers  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  be  printed  in  the  Recobb 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Seriate  ot  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Telegraph  Reg- 
ulations and  the  Telephone  Regiilatlons 
along  with  the  appendices  thereto  and  a 
Pinal  Protocol  to  those  Regulations,  done 
at  Geneva.  April  11,  1973.  Also  trans- 
mitted for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
is  the  report  of  the  Department  of  State 
with  respect  to  the  Regulations. 

The.^e  Regulations  are  simplified,  com- 
pletely revised  versions  of  the  1958  Reg- 
ulations and  will  make  it  easier  for  the 
International  bu^ilness  system  guided  by 
the  Regulations  to  keep  apace  with  rap- 
idly advancing  telecommunications  tech- 
nology. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  both 
the  Telegraph  Regulatioru;  and  the  Tele- 
phone Regulations  and  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  their  ratification  with  the 
declarations  proposed  In  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Richard  Nntorr. 

The  White  House,  August  5,  1974. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OP  THE  JAPANESE  DIET 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess  for  2  minutes  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  distinguished  guests, 
a  very  important  gathering  of  members 
of  the  Japanese  Diet,  from  the  House  of 
Counselors  and  the  House  of  Reoresenta- 
tlves,  including  members  of  three  of  the 
major  parties  ot  Japan.  The  names  of 
our  distinguished  guests  are  as  follows: 
Japakxsx  Delegation  List 

uboal  demockatic  pakt  (ditt  uxmbsbfi) 

Mlzuno,  Klyoshl — Rouse  of  Representa- 
tives, (Secretary  of  Japansae  Delegation). 

Olahl,  Senpnchl— Bouse  ot  Kepresenta- 
tlves. 

Tskaton,  Osamu— House  of  Kepresenta- 
tlves. 

Tamssakl,  Taku — Bousa  of  Representa- 
tives. 

JAPAN  SOCIALIST  PABTT  iDtXt  UZUBXIS) 

Den.  Bldeo — ^Bouse  of  Councniors. 

Dol,  Tskako  (Miss)— Bouse  of  Bepresen- 
tatlves. 

Eawaksml,  Tamto— Bouse  of  BepresenU- 
tives. 

KOKKITO  (LEAN  GOVEUfMEHT)    (DIET 
MEMBXBS) 

Arsl,  Toahlyukl — House  of  Representatives. 
Sakal,  Hlrolchl— House  of  Representatives. 
Sblode,  Eelsuke — House  of  Councillors. 

lApplauise,  Senators  rising.) 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Babtlett)  .  Without  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate will  stand  In  recess. 

Thereupon  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
for  2  minutes. 

During  the  recess,  the  members  of  the 
Japanese  delegation  were  greeted  by 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

On  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  Sen- 
ate reassembled  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bartleti)  . 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  COST  OP 
UVINO  TASK  FORCE— MESSAGB 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  'Mr.  Johnston)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  a  Cost  of  Living 
Task  Force,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs.  The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  Staiea: 

Earlier  this  year,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  legislation  authorizing  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  I  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress that  a  residual  group  within  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  be  au- 
thorized to  monitor  wages  and  prices, 
as  an  on-going  part  of  our  fight  against 
inflation.  The  Congress  did  not  act  on 
this  proposal. 

In  my  economic  address  on  May  25  of 
this  year,  I  called  for  the  establishment 
ot  a  Cost  of  Living  Task  Force  to  moni- 
tor wages  and  prices.  Again,  no  congres- 
sional authorization  was  forthcoming. 
While  I  continue  to  oppose  mandatory 
wage  and  price  controls.  It  Is  essential 
that  wages  and  prices  be  carefully 
watched,  that  labor  and  management  be 
constantly  aware  of  public  concern  In 
this  area,  and  that  Government  have  the 
information  it  needs  to  persuade  labor 
and  management  to  do  their  duty  in  the 
effort  to  reduce  inflation.  We  have  car- 
ried out  this  monitoring  function  as  best 
we  can  with  our  existing  resources,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  my  Counsellor  for 
Economic  Policy,  Kenneth  Rush.  The 
need  for  a  properly  authorized  group 
continues,  however,  and  it  now  appears 
that  many  Members  of  the  Congress  are 
prepared  to  recon.slder  their  earlier  op- 
position to  my  proposal  for  such  a  group. 
A  senate  spokesman  for  the  majority 
party  of  the  Congress  is  now  advocating 
such  a  proposal. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  transmitting  a 
legislative  proposal  to  establish  a  Cost  of 
Living  Task  Force.  I  Invite  all  those  who 
have  come  to  see  the  need  for  this  pro- 
posal to  Join  as  bipartisan  co-sponsors 
In  this  vital  step  in  our  flght  against 
Inflation. 

Richard  Necok. 

The  White  Hodse,  August  2, 1974. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
disagrees  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  15155)  making  ap- 
propriations for  public  works  for  water 
and  power  development,  including  the 
Corps  of  Engineers — Civil,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration, and  other  power  agencies 
of  the  Department  ot  the  Interior,  the 
Appalachian  regional  development  pro- 
grams, the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related 
independent  agencies  and  commissions 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
and  for  other  purposes:  that  the  House 
agrees  to  the  conference  reauested  by  the 


Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  ot  the 
two  Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Evins 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Whitten. 
Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Passman,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr. 
DAVIS  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Robisoh  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Myers,  and  Mr.  Cederberg 
were  appointed  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hou.":e  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  15405)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 
the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes;  agrees  to  the  con- 
ference requested  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon:  and  that  Mr.  McFaii.  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Steed,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr. 
CoNTE.  Mr.  MiNSHALL.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama,  and  Mr.  Cederberg  were  ap- 
pointed managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  without  amend- 
ment the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  228) 
to  e.nend  the  expiration  date  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  af&xed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills : 

3.  3669.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  the 
Atomic  Weapons  Rewards  Act  of  1955.  and 
for  other  purposes:  and 

HJt.  14012.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  br&nch  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30,  197G,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Joh)nston)  , 


DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration ot  the  bill  (HJl.  15572)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  for 
space,  science,  veterans,  and  certain 
other  fodependent  executive  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and 
offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30, 
1975.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  (jOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  relinquished  the  floor? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes.  I  am  yielding  the 
floor  now. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Is  It  true  that  he  proposes  to  offer  an 
amendment  that  would  cut  this  overall 
budget  Item  by  3  percent? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  My  amendment  would  make  an 
across-the-board  cut  on  all  the  con- 
trollable items.  Obviously,  we  cannot  cut 


veterans'  pensions  or  benefits,  which  are 
fixed  by  law  and  are  In  a  contractual  and 
legal  position.  It  would  be  futile  to  try 
to  make  a  reduction,  and  we  should  not. 
Everything  to  be  reduced  would  be  re- 
duced by  3  percent  below  what  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  submitted  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Would  the  Senator 
be  favorable  to  eliminating  that  cut  from 
NASA,  which  is  a  part  of  this  grouping 
of  budgets? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  1  would  be  op- 
posed to  that,  tor  several  reasons.  No.  1, 
the  NASA  request  Is  either  at  or  above 
the  budget,  and  the  others,  in  some  cases, 
are  tar  below  the  budget.  We  have  one 
agency,  for  example,  which  Is  about  20 
percent  below  the  budget,  and  we  are 
making  a  further  cut  of  3  percent. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  great  merit 
In  the  NAS.A  position,  and  I  also  recog- 
nize that  the  OEBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  reduced  it  far  below  what 
many  people  feel  Is  desirable  and  neces- 
sary. We  have  to  do  this  on  an  equal 
basis,  or  we  have  great  difliculty  justi- 
fying this  kind  of  reduction. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  ask  that  because 
I  think  the  Senator  might  agree  that  m- 
cluding  NASA  in  this  group  Ls  illogical. 
It  is  probably  the  only  sclentiflc  appro- 
priation we  have.  Well,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  is  in  It.  But  the  rest  do 
not  apply  to  science.  I  thought  that  the 
Senator  might  be  agreeable  to  skipping 
NASA,  so  that  we  could  get  at  the  rest 
of  It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  afraid  not.  I 
would  have  to  resist  that.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  could  do  that.  One  could  make  a 
very  strong  appeal  to  skip  the  National 
Science  Potmdation  and  to  skip  some  of 
the  other  very  worthy  agencies  here. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
said,  these  are  people-oriented  programs, 
all  deserving  programs,  and  good  pro- 
grams. I  do  not  see  how  we  can  make 
an  exception. 

The  purpose  of  this  reduction  would 
be  to  ease  the  inflationary  pressure.  As 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  knows  far 
better  than  I,  NASA  does  use  goods  and 
materials  that  are  in  short  supply — 
steel,  chemicals,  highly  trained  and 
highly  skilled  people.  For  us  to  exempt 
NASA  under  these  circumstances  will  be 
extremely  difficult  to  justify. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  puts  this  particular  Senator 
in  a  bad  spot,  because  I  have  voted  con- 
sistently for  cuts  and  wUl  continue  to 
vote  for  cuts.  I  have  argued  for  years,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  that  spending  money 
we  do  not  have  has  caused  our  infiatlon. 
As  to  whether  I  vote  tor  this  3  percent 
or  not,  I  will  have  to  go  out  and  wrestle 
with  my  conscience.  Right  now,  that  Is 
not  being  done,  but  I  might  try. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  anybody  can 
wrestle  with  the  conscience  of  a  con- 
servative, it  Is  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

I  might  point  out  that  NASA  repre- 
sents only  part  of  this  overall  cut.  The 
cuts  would  be  made  equitably  under  the 
other  agencies,  too. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  realize  that. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  ER'VIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 


Senator  yield  for  an  observation,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  wUl  not  lose 
ills  right  to  the  floor? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ER'VIN.  I  would  like  to  pay  this 
tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  as 
a  result  of  my  long  service  with  him  in 
the  Senate.  If  he  wrestles  with  his  con- 
science, his  conscience  vlll  win. 
(Laughter) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  It  usually 
does,  much  to  my  disappointment. 

Mr.  President,  at  long  last,  the  Senate 
appears  to  be  making  a  determined  effort 
to  do  its  part  In  bringing  inflation  uncier 
control.  I  applaud  that  effort. 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
there  Is  plenty  of  fat  In  the  Federal 
budget — fat  that  has  contributed  to  the 
inflationary  spiral. 

I  certainly  intend  to  support  any  and 
all  efforts  to  get  the  fat  out.  At  the  same 
time.  I  want  to  make  sure  we  cut  the  fat 
and  not  the  bone. 

Last  week  we  had  amendments  offered 
cutting  appropriations  for  Public  Works 
and  the  Department  ot  Transportation. 
On  Public  Works  the  cuts  failed,  al- 
though I  supported  them.  Friday,  by  a 
vote  ot  58  to  15.  the  Senate  approved  a 
3.5  percent  reduction  for  the  Depart- 
ment ot  Transportation,  which  I  also 
supported.  In  both  instances,  the  Senate 
had  an  opportunity  to  work  Its  will  on 
one  Department  and  one  set  of  programs. 
I  submit  the  case  Is  very  different  In 
H.R.  15572.  because  we  have  a  kind  of 
omnibus  appropriations  bill  covering  H 
Departments.  Agencies,  Commissions, 
and  a  Foundation.  They  are: 
Housing  and  Urban  Development; 
Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President: 
Disaster  Relief: 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion; 
Cemeterial  Expenses.  Army : 
Federal  Communications  Commission: 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration; 
National  Science  Poimdatlon; 
Renegotiation  Board; 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission: 
Selective  Service  System;  and 
Veterans'  Administration. 
As  I  noted  earlier,  there  is  quite  a 
grouping  of  unrelated  items.  As  one  Sen- 
ator has  alluded,  most  art  people  agen- 
cies. But  it  Is  hard  to  see  NASA  right 
now  as  a  people  agency,  although  I  think 
It  Is  going  to  become  one. 

The  funding  histories  of  this  group 
differ,  and  therefore  a  straight  across 
the  board  3^4-percent  cut  wUl  faH 
unequally  on  them. 

In  1972,  the  Congress  am;  executive 
approved  a  constant  level  budget  of  $3.4 
billion  for  NAS.*^.  The  purpose  of  this 
budget  was  to  stabilize  NASA's  expendi- 
tures over  the  ensuing  5  to  7  years.  A  mi* 
of  new  starts  were  combined  with  exist- 
ing programs. 

No  sooner  was  the  ink  diy  on  this 
agreement,  then  NASA  took  further  cuts. 
If  the  constant  level  budget  that  was 
approved  In  the  Congress  had  been 
carried  out,  the  NASA  budget  this  year 
would  be  S3.750  billion.  In  other  words, 
the  NASA  budget  that  we  are  approving 
today  is  one-half  of  a  billion  dollars 
below  what  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
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live  agreed  was  a  sound  budget  back  In 
1972. 

Now.  the  3-percent  cut  that  is  being 
proposed  Is.  in  my  opinion,  a  meat-ax 
approach.  It  doe.«  not  take  Into  account 
the  funding  historj'  of  the  ajencies 
involved.  NASA,  tor  example,  has  had  to 
absorb  mos:t  of  the  mtlationary  increases 
without  relief. 

There  are  three  multlbilUon-dollar 
agencies  prorided  for  In  H.R.  15573.  They 
are:  the  Veterans'  Administration  at  $14 
billion:  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  AdminL=tration  at  S3.2  billion :  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  at  slightly  over  S3  billion. 

A  look  at  the  emploj-ment  records  ol 
the  three  sgencies  involved  tells  part  of 
the  story.  In  1966.  NASA  had  35.494  em- 
ployees. The  Veterans'  Administration 
had  154.823  and  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  had  14.329.  In  1973,  NASA 
had  27.540;  VA  had  16, .129.  and  HUD 
had  17.780.  V'orklng  the  percentages 
since  1966.  HUD  has  Increased  124.1  per- 
cent. VA  Increased  108.6  peicent  and 
NASA  has  decreased  77.6  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  table  compar- 
ing NASA,  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  employment,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabic 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PAID  CIVIIIAN   FULL-TtHE  tlUPlOlrtES  WITH  PESCENT 
OEVIAnotlS  FROM  19K  EMPIOVMENT 


35.<94 

154.  tZ3 

100.00 

100.  OO 

35.703 

157.  576 

100.59 

101. 76 

M  37! 

155. 174 

96.86 

100.23 

33.707 

152.230 

9«.97 

99.33 

33  0« 

153.913 

9115 

99.11 

31.135 

163.668 

87.72 

105. 71 

28  665 

163  988 

10.76 

105.92 

27,540 

168. 129 

77.59 

108.59 

14.329 
100.00 
14.619 
102.02 
15,574 
108.69 
14.713 
102.68 
15.422 
107.  S3 
17.102 
119. 35 
16.462 
114.89 
17.780 
124.08 


Source;  Piy  StruclvFt  ol  the  Federal  Cinl  Service,  bbie  I. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  fiscal  year  1965  the  NASA  budget 
was  3.79  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
budget.  Since  then  It  has  graduallv  de- 
creased to  a  point  where  the  estimate 
for  1974  is  0.98  percent.  This  is  less  than 
1  percent  of  all  Federal  expenditures. 

For  this  dollar  investment,  the  Na- 
tion gets  untold  benefits  covering  elec- 
tronics, medicine,  computer  technology, 
and  a  variety  of  other  areas  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  The  NASA  programs  are 
an  investment  In  the  future.  They  will 
produce  taxable  dollars.  They  will  In- 
crease the  wealth  of  the  Nation  by  pro- 
viding better  ways  of  doing  things. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  better  wavs 
of  doing  things  is  the  Earth  resources 
and  technology  satellites.  They  can  de- 
tect crop  disease,  monitor  pollution,  and 
provide  flood  control  information.  They 
can  also  tell  the  farmers  who  live  In  the 
arid  Southwest,  which  Is  my  home, 
whether  they  are  getting  enough  Rec- 


lamation water,  or  whether  they  are  not. 
A  number  of  my  colleagues  would  like 
to  see  the  Earth  resources  technology 
satellites  jontinue  under  development. 

If  this  3.4-percent  cut  stands.  I  am 
afraid  that  ERTS-C,  which  is  the  next 
one  that  we  shall  have  to  put  in  orbit — 
and  ERTS-B  has  already  outlived  its 
useful  life,  although  it  Is  producing  re- 
markably well;  we  do  not  expect  it  to 
be  in  an  operable  stage  much  past  Octo- 
ber. So  we  have  to  get  ERTS-C  up.  If 
this  valuable  service  provided  to  all  the 
States  and  to  foreign  countries  is  to  be 
continued  and  Improved  on. 

Mr.  President,  in  testimony  received 
before  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  last  fall,  markets  for 
space  processing  and  manufacturing  In 
the  amount  of  $2  billion  per  year  were 
identified.  Among  those  space  processing 
items  already  Identified  are  vaccines, 
livestock  sperm,  DC  rectification  and  reg- 
ulation crystals,  tungsten  carbide  com- 
ponents for  oil  pumps  and  valves,  air- 
craft turbine  blades,  acoustic  wave  de- 
vices. X-ray  targets,  scientific  and  opti- 
cal glasses,  computer  memory  devices, 
and  the  development  of  small  electric 
motors.  And  this  Is  only  the  begliming. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  WlU  the  Senator  agree 
that  the  items  he  has  lust  mentioned 
really  go  a  long  way  toward,  as  he  said, 
bringing  NASA  into  the  futiu-e  as  a  peo- 
ple-oriented agency? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion. When  I  made  the  comment  I  made 
prior  to  this  point.  I  recognized  that 
NASA  probably  would  not  fall  under  the 
people  agencies  at  this  time.  But  when 
we  start  Improving  the  transmission  of 
electricity,  when  we  start  improving  the 
development  of  other  crystals,  the  de- 
velopment of  space-produced  vaccines 
and  sperm,  when  we  really  feel  that  it 
might  be  possible  some  day  to  take  very 
critically  Ul  people — say  very  critical 
heart  cases — Into  space,  believe  it  or 
not,  and  cure  that  person,  1  think  the 
day  is  very  close  at  hand  when  we  shall 
have  to  call  It  a  people  agency. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  might  share  with  the 
Senator  an  experience  I  had  last  week.  I 
went  to  Cumberland.  Md..  where  there 
was  In  session  a  class  in  which  the  pupils 
were  sitting  In  Cumberland,  but  the 
teacher  was  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. This  was  a  class  taught  by  satel- 
lite. It  is  an  experiment  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  the  practices  where 
education  would  be  broadcast  from  one 
central  classroom  and  then  beamed 
down  in  directional  beams  from  the  edu- 
cational satellite. 

This  is  the  same  equipment  which,  un- 
der International  agreement,  will  be 
loaned  to  India  next  year  and  which  I 
think  can  have  a  revolutionary  effect  on 
people  and  on  the  educational  process 
In  areas  where  education  has  been  very 
limited  in  all  the  years  up  to  this  time 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Maryland  that  on  the  vast 
Indian  reservations  In  my  State,  which 
comprise  113,000  square  miles,  we  are 
using  this  same  program.  For  the  first 


time  in  the  history  of  many  of  these 
children,  they  are  being  allowed  to  be 
educated  by  people  who  are,  In  some 
cases,  thousands  of  miles  away. 

Another  Important  thing  that  I  am 
afraid  we  overlook  Is  that  in  many  of 
the  Western  States  such  as  Arizona 
where  84  percent  of  the  population  Is 
conflned  in  two  cities,  we  have  great. 
great  areas  where  there  U  no  medical 
attention;  where  we  have  no  hospitals: 
where  it  is  Impossible  to  get  a  doctor 
to  go  and  live  because  there  are  Just  not 
enough  people  to  take  care  uf.  We  are 
now  beginning  to  use  satellite^  to  trans- 
mit medical  Information.  This  Informa- 
tion wUl  be  fed  to  a  computer  and  the 
answer  to  the  symptoms  will  be  fed 
back  to  the  parties  involved. 

Already  we  are  Involved  In  a  great 
humanitarian  project  and.  as  time  goes 
on.  It  will  be  greatly  increased.  But  It  Is 
not  going  to  be  increa.sed  if  we  have  stops 
and  starts  in  vital  technological  pro- 
grams. This  cut  will  mean  about  »97 
million — most  from  new  starts. 

While  that  Is  not  an  astronomical 
amount  as  we  talk  about  budgets  in  this 
body,  it  will  have  a  serious  effect  on  these 
items  that  are  of  humanitarian  con- 
cern around  the  world. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Of  course,  I  .share  the 
Senator's  concern.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  we  talk  about  an  across-the-board 
cut  In  an  appropriations  bill,  where  half 
of  the  items  in  the  bill  are  uncontrol- 
lable, fixed  Items,  it  really  has  the  effect 
of  doubling  the  cut  on  the  balance  of  the 
items.  So  if  we  talk  about  a  3-percent 
acro.?s-the-board  cut  In  this  blU,  I  think 
the  Senator  would  readilv  agree  that  this 
really  means  we  are  making  a  6-pereent 
cut  In  the  parts  that  are  adjustable,  be- 
cause half  of  the  bill  is  fixed.  Is  frozen. 
We  catmot  do  anything  about  it. 

So  It  becomes  a  vei?  dangeroai  kind 
of  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  effect  wiU  be 
that  if  we  apply  this  3-percent  cut.  it  will 
mean  no  new  starts  in  anything  in  spac». 
It  will  mean  cutting  again— not  big  cuts, 
because  $97  million,  compared  to  the 
over  $3  billion  budget,  is  not  necessarily 
earth  shaking.  But  it  Is  when  we  consider 
the  fact  that  we  shall  have  practically 
no  new  starts. 

I  think  it  might  be  interesting  for  the 
Senators  to  know  that  during  hearings 
last  Pall  before  the  Space  Committee,  we 
had  testimony  from  Mr.  David  Keller, 
v.'ho  is  manager  of  Advanced  Programs 
of  the  Space  Division  of  General  Electric. 
He  testified  that  space  processing 
made  possible  by  the  space  shuttle  would 
have  an  annual  value  of  $2  billion.  I 
have  often  prophesied  that  it  will  an- 
nually exceed  the  $40  billion  that  we 
have  now  invested  In  space.  Some  of  the 
items  listed  by  Dr.  Keller  are:  In  10 
typical  vaccines,  there  would  be  over  $1 
billion:  hi  livestock  sperm  $422  million; 
direct  current  rectification  and  regula- 
tion crystab.  $100  million. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  we  do  not  have 
adequate  electricity,  particularly  in  our 
large  Eastern  cities.  Is  that  our  trans- 
mission losses  run  as  high  as  20  percent. 
In  other  words,  if  we  are  generating  a 
million  kilowatts  a  generator,  we  lose  20 
percent  of  that  by  the  time  It  gets  to  New 
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York  City,  or  Washington,  or  Philadel- 
phia, or  Chicago. 

The  development  of  these  crystals 
which  will  convert  alternating  current  to 
direct  current  will  mean  that  those  losses 
can  be  cut  to  less  than  1  percent.  It  can 
also  mean  a  modification  of  the  trans- 
mission Unss.  which  is  already  long  over- 
due. 

Nothing  makes  me  more  angry  than  to 
see  our  countryside  covered  with  big 
transmission  lines,  when  they  can  go  un- 
derground— a  Uttle  more  money,  yes,  but 
more  efflcientlj'.  and  almost  100  percent 
more  efficiently  with  the  $100  million  of 
DC  crystals  that  we  can  produce  in  space 
a  year. 

Now.  this  20  percent,  if  applied  to  New 
York  City,  would  mean  no  brown  outs 
and  probably  enough  exce.is  energy  for 
10  to  15  years.  If  one  wants  to  extend  it 
out  over  the  period  of  the  life  of  the 
shuttle  and  the  life  of  the  commimltles, 
I  think  we  are  looking  at  .savings  on  the 
order  of  S500  billion  to  S700  billion. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  Just  one  comment  at 
this  point? 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  This  really  becomes  a 
conservation  matter.  When  we  talk  about 
saving  20  percent  of  the  electricity  which 
is  earned  on  long-distance  transmission 
lines,  we  are  talking  about  conservation 
of  coal  and  we  are  talking  about  con- 
,5eiTation  of  oil.  a  major  conservation  ef- 
fort, an  of  course  one  of  enormous  eco- 
nomic consequences.  And  while  this  Is 
something  in  the  future,  it  is  pretty  well 
tested  out.  The  limiting  factor  on  the  use 
of  this  technology  now  is  the  limit  on  the 
size  of  the  crystals  that  can  be  made  on 
the  surface  of  the  Earth;  but  much  larger 
crs'stals  can  be  made  beyond  the  pull  of 
gravity  in  space.  This  Is  one  of  the  re- 
turns on  the  NASA  Investment  which  is 
now  virtually  in  hand. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  Is  ab- 
solutely correct.  The  absence  of  gravita- 
tion, by  the  way.  is  also  the  reason  why 
they  cannot  only  develop  perfect  crystals 
in  space,  which  we  could  never  do  on 
Earth,  but  they  can  also  do  the  same 
thing  with  aircraft  turbine  blades.  If  we 
can  create  turbine  blades  that  can  take 
more  heat,  we  can  cut  down  the  noise  of 
engines,  and  eventually  I  think  we  will 
all  see  the  day  when  the  turbine  engine 
has  Uttle  or  no  noise  at  all. 

This  applies  also  to  scientific  and  opti- 
cal glasses,  computer  memories,  and  so 
forth, 

I  mention  those  things,  Mr.  President. 
merely  because  we  are  just  beginning  to 
understand  what  the  spinoff  or  fallout 
from  space  exploration  amounts  to. 

The  total  value  of  space  processing 
and  manufacturing  alraady  identified 
amounts  to  about  $10  to  $12  billions  over 
the  life  cycle  of  the  Space  Shuttle.  How- 
ever, the  benefits  to  the  Nation  are  many 
times  that  number.  I  have  gone  through 
this,  but  it  bears  repetition:  Installing 
new  transmission  lines  using  DC  current, 
made  possible  by  space-manufactured 
crsstals,  would  save  the  Nation  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars. 

It  is  hard  to  imderstand  the  concept 
of  saving  a  billion  dollars,  but  anything 
that  would  save  hundreds  of  billions,  I 
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think,  should  arouse  a  great  deal  of  In- 
terest among  us  and  among  our  constit- 
uents. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  implications  of  all 
this  are  tremendous;  because,  for  in- 
stance, if  we  have  to  burn  North  African 
or  Middle  Eastern  oil  to  generate  the 
electricity  we  are  going  to  waste  by  the 
present  long-distance  transmission  lines, 
we  are  sending  dollars  out  ol  the  United 
States  simply  to  be  burned  up  and  do  no 
one  any  good,  tiecause  of  this  20  percent 
loss  we  are  now  suffering.  Thus  we  have 
a  worsenuig  of  our  International  cur- 
rency position;  so  this  is  a  further  remote 
byproduct.  I  agree  it  Is  a  remote  byprod- 
uct, but  a  very  Important  one. 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.  Not  only  thfit.  but. 
as  long  ss  thj  Senator  has  brought  it  up. 
about  the  only  thing  we  have  going  in 
the  black  for  us  in  international  trade 
is  our  aircraft  Industry.  The  only  way 
the  aircraft  Industry  of  the  United 
States  is  going  to  stay  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  contained  in  the  moneys 
that  this  3  percent  would  cut  out;  name- 
ly, further  experimentation  in  supersonic 
flight. 

I  can  see  Immediately  that  it  raises 
the  hair  on  the  head  of  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin  when  this  is  brought  up.  but 
we  do  not  stop  developmg  airplane  just 
because  we  can  now  fly  near  the  speed 
of  sound  with  transports.  We  have  to 
continue  the  investigation  and  experi- 
mentation. 

If  we  fail  to  pursue  aeronautics,  al- 
though I  do  not  see  it  right  now.  we  can 
begin  to  see  ourselves  slipping  In  inter- 
national trade  in  the  aircraft  business. 

The  NASA  portion  of  the  Federal 
budget  is  productive.  It  can  provide  a 
better  and  fuller  life  for  all  Americans. 
If  we  cut  our  Investment  in  future  tech- 
nology, then  in  the  future  we  will  have 
fewer  and  fewer  dollars  to  tax. 

As  I  Indicated  at  tlie  outset  in  my 
questioning  of  my  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin, I  am  perfectlv  In  accord  with  any 
effort  to  cut  the  Federal  budget.  While 
one  does  not  like  to  step  on  one's  o«ti 
toes,  one  might  be  forced  to  do  It.  Be- 
cause NASA  has  taken  such  large  cuts, 
and  because  it  has  actually  served  as  an 
example  to  every  other  Federal  agency, 
we  might  be  able  to,  in  some  way.  keep 
this  outside  the  tent  while  we  are  work- 
ing on  the  rest  of  it  Inside. 

Mr.  President.  I  merely  wanted  to  ex- 
press my  views.  I  commend  any  Member 
of  this  body  who  wants  to  reduce  Federal 
spending.  Sometimes  it  is  not  easy:  other 
times  it  is.  Most  of  the  times  It  Is  very 
simple.  Today  it  is  going  to  be  harder. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

SCCTIOK    312    DEHASILITATION    LOANS 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  committee's  action  to 
delete  the  House  request  of  $70  million 
In  new  appropriations  for  the  section 
312  housiiig  rehabilitation  loan  program. 

Both  the  Congress  in  the  housing  bill 
now  in  conference  and  the  admlnistm- 
tlon  in  its  policy  pronoimcements  have 
recognized  that  housing  and  neighbor- 
hood preservation  strategy  deserves 
much  more  of  our  attention  than  it 
has  had  in  the  past.  Efforts  to  preserve 
declining  neighborhoods  before  they  de- 
teriorate to  the  point  where  compre- 


hensive renewal  is  necessary  can  be 
worthwhile  both  in  terms  of  cost-effec- 
tivene.'js  and  of  the  llvabllity  of  our  ur- 
ban areas.  Section  312  is  almost  univer- 
sally recognized  as  a  succes-sful  effort  to 
provide  just  this  type  of  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

I  understand  that  the  new  appropria- 
tion was  deleted  "without  prejudice." 
based  upon  the  belief  that  approximately 
S70  million  in  funding  already  wUl  be 
available.  However,  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  of  the  $70  million,  only 
about  S30  million  is  pure  ""carn'over" 
money.  Of  the  rest  of  the  funding,  $22.8 
million  would  come  from  estimated  loan 
repayments,  while  the  remainder  would 
result  from  the  reallocation  of  funds  al- 
located but  not  used  in  fiscal  1974. 

My  concern  is  that  not  as  much  of 
this  money  may  become  available  as 
aiiticipated.  HUD  spokesmen  acknowl- 
edge that  since  the  S22.8  million  would 
be  repaid  throughout  the  year,  there 
would  certainly  be  some  of  that  money 
which  could  not  be  reloaned  in  fiscal 
1975.  Furthermore,  the  portion  of  funds 
assumed  to  be  available  for  reallocation 
is  a  rough  estimate,  as  I  imderstand  It. 
This  estimate,  it  seems  to  me.  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  high  than  low. 

Because  the  matter  will  be  in  confer- 
ence in  any  event.  I  T.'ill  not  contest 
formaUy  the  committee's  decision.  How- 
ever, I  urge  the  committee  tn  explore 
this  matter  thoroughly  and  to  consider 
the  House  provision  In  conference  with 
an  open  mind,  because  I  believe  that 
more  funding  may  be  necessary  for  this 
•,'ery  important  program. 

Along  the  same  lines.  I  must  take  this 
opportunity  to  encourage  the  Senate 
conferees  to  stick  with  a  separate  section 
312  program.  It  is  a  sound  program 
which  has  basically  been  subjected  to 
criticism  only  on  the  grounds  of  Its  dis- 
proportionately large  budget  impact, 
which  occurs  not  because  of  large  Fed- 
eral costs,  but  because  the  budget  treats 
loan^  as  if  they  were  grants.  It  is  In  keep- 
ing nith  the  administration's  emphasis 
of  fuller  utilization  of  existing  housing. 
Furthermore,  in  several  States.  Includ- 
ing mv  own.  constitutional  restrictions 
cast  legal  question  upon  the  ability  of 
localities  to  use  commimlty  develop- 
ment funds  for  rehabilitation  In  the  same 
manner  as  section  312  could  be  used. 
Despite  these  points,  section  312  Is  the 
only  housing  loan  program  which  the 
House  housing  bill  proposes  to  consoli- 
date. While  I  realize  that  the  community 
development  provisions  are  now  part  of 
dlfBcult  negotiations.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  conferees  on  the  housing  bin 
will  continue  to  give  these  points  the 
fullest  consld«^ratlon. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  included  in 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration funding  under  H.R.  15572. 
the  HUD-Space  Approprietlons  bill.  Is 
S886  million  for  the  space  shuttle^$800 
milUon  for  research  and  development  and 
$86  milUon  for  facility  construction.  I  be- 
lieve that  spending  such  an  enormoiLS 
sura  of  money  this  year,  for  a  project  of 
such  questionable  worth.  Is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  misplaced  priorities.  And.  If  this 
were  not  bad  enough,  we  should  realize 
that  spending  this  sum  of  money  this 
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year  will  almost  tovltably  commit  us  to 
Btlll  larger  expenditm^s  for  each  of  the 
next  3  fiscal  years,  by  NASA's  own  ad- 
mission. It  will  also  commit  us  to  a  space 
program  during  the  1980's  which  is  al- 
most certainly  overly  ambitious,  since  the 
space  shuttle,  once  built,  will  require  that 
a  vast  number  of  missions  be  flown  In 
order  to  justify  its  existence.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  time  to  stop  this  juggernaut 
from  coming  into  being  is  now.  when  the 
funds  which  have  been  spent  on  the 
shuttle  are  still  much  smaller  than  the 
vast  sums  yet  to  be  .spent.  I  believe  that 
we  sliould  talse  the  opportunity  to  stop 
and  rethlnt  the  feasibility  of  this  pro- 
gram in  view  of  Its  gigantic  economic 
consequences.  With  each  succeeding  year 
the  shuttle  will  become  mote  difQcult  to 
stop,  as  the  total  funds  already  obli- 
gated will  continue  to  grow  and  will  be- 
come an  argimient  for  continuing  the 
program.  In  order  that  tlie  fimds  already 
spent  shall  not  be  "wasted."  Better  to 
stop  the  waste  now  than  later,  when  It 
wni  have  Increased  to  monumental  pro- 
portions. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  doubt  the 
claims  of  NASA  and  Its  supporters  that 
the  space  shuttle  would  produce  signifi- 
cant advances  in  science  and  technology. 
If  our  national  economic  circumstances 
were  difTerent.  if  we  had  money  to  spare 
for  such  an  overwhelming  adventure.  I 
might  look  differently  on  the  matter.  But 
we  all  know  that  we  are  in  a  difficult 
time,  when  we  must  make  choices 
among  many  programs  and  claims  on  the 
national  treasury,  all  of  which  have  some 
justification  when  viewed  alone.  What 
we  in  the  Congress  must  do  is  to  clioose 
among  these  conflicting  demands,  to  set 
national  priorities.  We  must  weigh  one 
program  against  another,  and  we  must 
weigh  all  proposed  Federal  spending 
programs  against  the  need  to  hold  dov^n 
spending  and  curb  inflation.  When 
weighed  in  this  balance.  I  am  afraid  the 
space  shuttle  is  found  wanting. 

We  are  now  in  a  period  of  rampant  In- 
flation. Most  people  aroimd  the  country 
consider  this  to  be  the  Nation's  No.  1 
problem. 

Congress  has  for  too  long  abdicated  Its 
role  in  the  budgetary  process  to  the  exe- 
cutive. With  the  passage  of  the  budget 
reform  bill,  Congress  wUl  hopefully  begin 
to  take  its  rightful  place  as  the  "keeper 
of  the  purse  strings." 

We  cannot  wait  imtil  next  year,  how- 
ever, when  the  Budget  Committee  for- 
mally begins  its  duties.  We  must  look  im- 
mediately for  places  a  here  money  can  be 
judiciously  withheld  Ui  order  to  stem  the 
already  too  high  level  of  Federal  expen- 
ditures which  are  a  major  ingredient  In 
the  current  12  percent  rate  of  inflation. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  a  few  figures.  As 
I  said,  the  committee  recommendations 
for  this  year  for  the  shuttle  is  $800  mil- 
lion for  research  and  development,  plus 
approxUnately  $86  mllUon  for  shuttle- 
related  facilities  costs.  Up  to  now.  that  Is 
through  fiscal  year  1974,  the  amount 
spent  on  the  shuttle  has  been  on  the 
order  of  a  billion  dollars.  But  this  is  only 
the  beginning.  The  total  cost  for  devel- 
oping the  space  shuttle,  by  NASA's  own 
estimates,  will  be  $5'/j  billion— which 
means  the  billion  we  have  spent  thus  far 
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Is  less  than  20  percent  of  the  total  devel- 
opment cost.  And  that  »5^  billion  figure 
does  not  take  inflation  into  accoimt;  nor 
does  it  include  any  room  for  possible 
overruns.  Even  this  sum  does  not  buy  a 
completed,  operational  space  shuttle  sys- 
tem. The  procurement  of  additional 
orbiters,  ground  support  facilities,  and 
the  so-called  "space  tug" — all  necessary 
In  order  to  malce  the  system  operation- 
al—may add  another  $3  blUion  to  the  bUL 
Under  current  plaimlng,  the  first  version 
of  the  "space  tug"  may  be  built  by  the 
Defense  IJepartment,  so  funds  for  it  may 
not  come  out  of  the  NASA  budget.  Never- 
theless, development  of  the  tug  is  a  cost 
of  the  space  shuttle  system  which  must 
eventually  be  borne  by  the  U.S.  tax- 
players,  whether  It  comes  out  of  DOD 
funds  or  NAS.A  funds. 

So  now  we  are  up  to  $8Vi  billion — but 
wait,  there  Is  more  to  come.  According 
to  NASA  estimate,  the  total  money  that 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer, will  spend  during  the  life  of  the 
space  shuttle,  including  development 
costs.  launch  costs,  and  the  costs  of  the 
payloads  to  be  orbited  by  the  shuttle, 
amounts  to  $45  billion.  That  is  $45  bil- 
lion. Granted,  some  of  the  experiments 
may  be  very  worthwhile  and  useful,  and 
some  of  them  probably  would  be  con- 
ducted using  expendable  rockets  even  if 
the  shuttle  were  not  built.  Still  the  ques- 
tion remains:  Do  we  really  want  and 
need  a  space  program  of  the  magnitude 
that  would  be  necessary  In  order  to  jus- 
tify the  shuttle? 

Let  me  turn  now  to  some  of  the  spe- 
cific uses  which.  It  Is  claimed,  justify  de- 
velopment of  the  shuttle.  There  are  three 
arguments  in  particular  which  I  should 
like  to  discuss.  First,  with  the  shuttle  It 
will  be  possible  to  retrieve  and  repair  or 
replace  malfunctioning  satellites  In  or- 
bit. This  sounds  Uke  an  excellent  capa- 
bility to  have.  But  there  are  qualified 
scientists  In  this  area  who  claim  that 
this  capability  will  not  be  worth  much  as 
a  practical  advantage.  As  technology 
develops,  satellites  are  becoming  more 
reliable  and  less  susceptible  to  failure. 
Also,  the  satellite  to  be  repaired  may 
well  be  obsolete  when  the  time  comes  to 
repair  it.  So  this  capability  becomes 
of  doubtful  value.  Second.  It  Is  claimed 
that  there  will  be  mllltarv  benefits— 
mainly  unspecified— derived  from  the 
shuttle.  In  fact,  the  design  characteris- 
tics of  the  space  shuttle  have  been 
stronely  Influenced  by  mllltarv  con- 
siderations. Very  weD.  then— why  does 
the  Defense  Department  not  share  In  the 
cost  of  developing  the  shuttle?  Why  does 
It  not  even  specify  how  the  shuttle  would 
be  useful  to  the  military?  This  whole 
area  of  DOD  involvement  In  the  shut- 
tle raises  far  more  questions  than  It 
answers. 

Finally,  all  sides  seem  to  agree  that 
the  .shuttle  Is  necessary  if  there  Is  to  be 
continuation  of  a  manned  space  pro- 
gram. Now,  I  was  as  thrilled  as  any  other 
American  citizen  when  our  astronauts 
went  Into  space,  and  when  thev  planted 
the  American  flag  on  the  Moon.  We  can 
all  be  proud  of  the  heroic  exploits  of  our 
astronauts.  But  It  may  well  be  that  In 
the  future,  we  will  be  able  to  obtain  as 
much  useful  sclentlflc  Information  from 
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unmanned  probes  as  we  could  from  live 
astronauts — and  at  a  much  lower  cost, 
and  without  need  of  the  space  shuttle." 
Once  again,  I  point  to  the  remarkable 
Improvements  in  the  Instrumentation  In 
recent  years — in  computers.  In  elec- 
tronics. In  remote  sensors.  Unmanned 
probes  have  sent  back  photographs  and 
other  Information  In  amazing  detail 
from  Mars,  from  Venus,  from  Mercury 
and  Jupiter.  Is  It  not  possible  that  the 
development  of  these  devices,  which  do 
not  need  the  life  support  equipment  re- 
quired by  live  astronauts.  Is  really  mak- 
ing marmed  space  flight  an  unnecessary 
luxury?  Again,  there  are  many  qualified 
space  scientists  who  believe  this  to  be 
the  case. 

Speaking  of  these  space  scientists  re- 
minds me  that  there  is  a  serious  "pri- 
orities" argument  raging  within  the  sci- 
entific community  with  regard  to  the 
space  shuttle.  A  niunber  of  scientists  be- 
lieve that  the  space  research  and  appli- 
cations programs,  which  are  of  real  ben- 
efit to  mankind  and  have  brought  us 
such  imdoubted  benefits  as  commimlca- 
tions  satelUtes  and  earth  resources  sat- 
ellites, are  .■suffering  from  an  acute  short- 
age of  funds  as  NASA  pours  money  Into 
the  shuttle  program.  So,  even  within  the 
confines  of  the  space  program,  the  shut- 
tle has  Its  serious  critics. 

To  sum  up,  we  are  In  a  time  of  great 
social  needs,  not  all  of  which  can  be  met 
B-lthout  an  imacceptable  increase  In  the 
Federal  budget,  an  Increase  which  would 
be  paid  for  by  the  American  people 
either  In  higher  taxes  or  In  the  "hidden 
tax"  of  Inflation.  Within  the  context  of 
these  immet  needs,  the  space  program 
must  find  Its  proper  place.  I  submit  that 
the  space  program  should  be  continued, 
but  not  at  the  swollen  level  which  will 
be  mandated  by  the  continuation  of  the 
space  shuttle  program  at  its  current 
rate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  deik  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  asslsUnt  legislative  clerk  read  u 
follows : 

On  page  2,  line  fl,  after  "$12,500,000"  strUie 
the  period  and  Insert  the  roUowlng: 

".•  PTOvtded,  That  none  of  these  admlulatrm- 
tlve  runda  may  be  used  for  the  administra- 
tion ot  the  Section  23  leasing  program,  or 
any  replacement  program,  unless  the  avail- 
able, unused  balance  ot  contract  authority 
under  the  Section  235  and  Section  238  pro- 
grams, or  any  replacement  programs.  Is  made 
available  for  commitment,  and  committed, 
concurrent  with  the  commitment  of  any 
contract  authority  under  the  Section  23  pro- 
gram, or  any  replacement  program.  In 
amounts  proportionate  to  the  amounts  com- 
mitted under  aald  Section  23  program,  or 
any  replacement  program." 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  Is  to  zero  In  on 
the  fact  that  what  there  Is  still  contract 
authority  available  under  sections  235 
and  236  which  should  be  used  before  the 
section  23  leasing  program  designed  to 
replace  both  of  those  other  programs  Is 
fully  utilized. 

The  amendment  does  allow  for  a  rat- 
able utilization  of  section  23  in  propor- 
tion to  what  Is  used  of  the  contract  au- 
thority under  sections  235  and  236. 

■mis  goes  along.  It  seems  to  me.  with 
the  general  concept  of  the  committee  as 
reported  on  page  7  of  the  Senate  report. 

Our  feeling  Is  that  these  programs, 
especially  section  236.  are  critically  Im- 
portant particularly  to  the  big  cities.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Department 
wishes  to  rely  entirely  on  section  23.  It 
runs  too  much  of  a  risk  If  It  takes  a  long 
time,  for  example,  to  Install  that  particu- 
lar program.  Then  you  end  up  with  a 
lapse  in  the  existing  programs,  which  are 
extremely  beneficial,  especially  to  us  in 
the  cities,  and  the  figures  I  have  show 
approximately  $237  million  left  In  sec- 
tion 235.  and  $167  million  left  In  section 
236.  So  this  amendment  takes  an  elemen- 
tary precaution  to  see  that  we  are  not 
completely  out  of  any  program  for  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time  which  can  really 
stimulate  housing  until  such  time  as  the 
expended  section  23  program  may  be  In- 
stalled, financed,  and  administered. 

It  is  just  more  of  a  lapse  than  we  have 
any  right  to  Invite,  especially  with  a 
tremendously  falling  number  of  housing 
starts  today. 

I  notice  the  committee  at  page  7  says: 

The  Department  now  wishes  to  rely  en- 
tirely on  what  is  caUed  the  new  Section  23 
program,  a  program  of  leased  housing  to  re- 
place the  conventional  public  housing  pro- 
gram, and  Sections  235  and  236. 

The  Committee  reels  that  It  would  be  a 
tragic  error  to  take  this  course.  First.  Sec- 
tion 23  may  not  work.  Second,  if  it  does 
work.  It  could  take  a  very  long  time  to  go 
Into  effect.  Third,  even  if  it  works,  it  may 
not  do  two  Important  things,  namely,  serv- 
ice the  kind  of  low  Income  famUles  that 
public  housing  helped,  and  buUd  in  the 
regions  ot  areas  where  housing  U  most 
needed. 

So.  it  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  for 
these  reasons  that  this  would  be  a  de- 
sirable amendment  to  take  to  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  New  York  on  the  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  Is  an  amazing  Sen- 
ator. He  sen'ed  years  ago  on  the  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee, 
but  he  has  not  served  for  some  time  on 
It,  and  yet  he  is  extraordinarily  alert. 

I  have  been  on  the  Banldng.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  ever  since 
1  have  been  in  the  Senate.  We  have  Just 
been  In  conference  this  momins  on 
sometliing  very  close  to  this  is.sue,  sec- 
tion 235  and  section  236  of  the  authoriza- 
tion bill.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
recognizes  there  are  now  some  S240  mil- 
lion in  appropriated  but  unspent  section 
235  funds,  and  about  $170  million,  I  be- 
lieve, in  section  236  funds.  These  are 
lunds  which  have  been  impounded  and 


which,  under  the  Budget  Refonn  Act, 
must  now  be  used. 

I  favor  this  action  for  several  reasons. 
The  administration  and  HUD  are  now, 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  said, 
putting  all  their  eggs  In  the  section  23 
basket.  It  Is  a  new  program. 

Now,  section  23  may  not  work  at  all. 
It  Is  an  untried  program. 

Second,  If  it  does  work,  It  may  take  a 
very  long  time  to  get  golrig.  HUD  claims 
they  will  commit  $1.2  billion  in  a  year. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  at  all  possible.  They 
have  had  this  section  23  on  the  books  now 
for  many,  many  months,  and  they  have 
yet  to  have  one  single  start.  There  were 
no  starts  at  all. 

When  we  approved  public  bousing 
imder  the  1949  act  we  said  that  810.000 
units  should  be  built  In  6  years.  It  took 
20  years  to  do  that. 

When  we  passed  section  221  <d)  (3)  for 
moderate-Income  housing  In  1962,  we 
said  we  should  build  45.000  units  In  a 
year.  It  was  not  until  the  sixth  year  that 
the  total  of  45.000  units  were  built.  So 
section  23  may  take  a  long  time  to  work. 
If  It  works  at  all. 

Third,  even  If  It  works.  It  may  not  evai 
reach  the  Income  groups  now  covered 
by  public  housing  or  by  section  235  or 
section  236.  It  may  not  build  In  the 
suburbs  or  In  the  central  city  or  It  may 
work  hi  one  place  but  not  In  another. 
It  may  work  in  the  South  but  not  In  New 
England;  It  may  work  In  the  West  but 
not  the  Midwest. 

For  all  these  reasons,  It  Is  wrong  to 
put  all  our  eggs  In  the  section  23  basket. 

Section  235  was  not  a  failure.  Where 
It  failed,  as  In  Detroit,  almost  an  the 
other  programs  failed  because  of  corrup- 
tion. In  Wisconsin,  less  than  3  percent 
have  failed  In  a  program  where  we  ex- 
pected Initially  as  high  as  15  percent 
failures. 

One  measure  of  Its  success  Is  that  the 
funds  for  section  235  are  actuarially 
sound.  Thatxmeans  that  It  has  worked 
as  Congress  totended. 

People  have  gotten  off  subsidy.  The 
Government  pays  less  than  it  did  before 
in  subsidies  to  those  in  section  235.  This 
program  has  worked  and  should  not  be 
the  victim  of  HUD's  mismanagement 
and  HUD'S  propaganda. 

I,  for  one.  am  happy  to  accept  the 
amendment  with  a  proviso  as  a  part  of 
the  legislative  or  appropriation  record 
for,  I  believe,  sections  235  and  236  and 
section  23  imits  should  march  together, 
as  the  amendment  provides.  I  do  not 
think  the  total  fimds  for  all  of  them 
should  exceed  the  total  originally  pro- 
posed by  HUD  for  section  23.  We  are  not 
expanding  fimds;  we  are  changing  the 
mix. 

With  that  proviso.  I  am  happy  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maryland  <Mr.  Mathxis).  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  committee,  for  his 
views. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  concur  with 
the  chairman's  views. 

I  also  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javirs)  for 
making  this  valuable  suggestion  which, 
as  I  would  Interpret  It,  really  seelcs  to 
mandate  a  balance  of  section  235. 236 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  And  section  23. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  And  section  23.  And.  In 
so  mandating  the  balance.  I  think  It  ex- 
presses on  the  part  of  Congress  a  sense 
of  what  the  policy  should  be  and  Its  Im- 
portance. It  Is  Important  but  substan- 
tively and  I  think  It  is  Important  pro- 
cedurally, so  I  think  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  It  will 
meet  with  considerable  support  In  the 
other  body. 

They  have  mentioned  this  area  In  the 
House  report  on  page  7  In  which  they 
use  committee  language  which  tends  to 
support  the  thesis  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  spoken  on  today.  So.  on  be- 
half of  the  minority.  I  am  happy  to  ac- 
cept It.    

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  my  colleague  verj^ 
much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
(Putting  the  question.) 

The  amendment  was!  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranstoni. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

I  have  several  questions  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  and  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  HUD.  Space  Science,  Veterans'  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Phoxmire),  and  Its  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  (Mr. 
MATHIAS)  a  number  of  issues  pertaining 
to  VA  medical  appropriations  as  con- 
tained in  the  Appropriations  bill  reported 
from  committee.  At  the  outset.  I  would 
especially  like  to  thank  both  of  them  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  for 
their  continuing  coo.oeratlon  In  working 
together  on  VA  Appropriations  and  other 
matters  of  such  great  concern  to  all  of 
us.  Particularly,  I  am  most  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  they  have  provided  to  me 
to  s'aggest  certain  matters  which  might 
be  discussed  In  the  committee  report  and 
for  their  sympathetic  treatment  for  those 
Items  in  the  pending  committee  report. 

First,  I  woiild  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  language  included  In  the  report  at 
my  suggestion  stating  the  strong  rtew  of 
the  committee  that  VA  medical  and  hos- 
pital personnel  mast  not  be  Included  in 
any  government-wide  freeze  which  may 
be  Imposed  by  the  President.  The  report 
clearly  points  out  the  disastrous  Impact 
this  would  have  on  the  functioning  of 
the  VA  medical  and  hospital  program. 

Specifically,  the  report  states : 

The  Committee  Is  aware  that  the  Presi- 
dent recently  announced  plans  to  mftke  sub- 
stantial cutbacks  In  total  Federal  employ- 
ment tliroughout  the  (Sovemment.  The  Com- 
mittee wishes  to  express  its  very  strong  view 
that  any  personnel  freeze  or  other  personnel 
limitations  resulting  from  such  a  Oovem- 
ment-wlde  policy  should  not  be  applied  to 
the  medical  and  hospital  employment  within 
the  Veterans  Administration.  In  1972  the  VA 
hospital  and  medical  program  sulTered  from 
the  ejects  of  a  Oovernment-wlde  freeze  on 
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hiring  which  had  an  iibsolutel;  disastrous 
Impact  on  the  capacity  of  the  VA  system  to 
provide  quant;  patient  care.  Based  on  that 
experience,  it  Is  projected  that  over  a  full 
year  the  VA  medical  program  could  be  ex- 
pected to  lose  oter  ll.ooo  employees — based 
upon  an  attrition  rate  ol  between  10%  and 
33  "r — especially  In  the  fields  of  pathology, 
radiology,  nursing,  and  medical  admmistra- 
tioa.  Of  these,  the  vast  majorltv  would  be  in 
the  nursing  service  lover  8,0o'oi.  the  most 
critical  direct  patient  care  category,  where 
normal  VA  attrition  runs  from  15«.,  to  20«rp. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
floor  managers  whether  they  will  do 
their  best  to  see  that  this  same  language 
is  included  in  the  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment to  accompany  the  conference  re- 
port on  this  bill? 

-Vr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  Irom  California 
that  I  agree  wholeheartedly.  In  an 
amendment  sthich  I  expect  to  offer 
.shortly,  which  was  discussed  in  part  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  one  of  the 
areas  I  feel  we  could  not.  should  not.  and 
mui-t  not  reduce  is  the  very  area  the  Sen- 
ator has  referred  to.  These  are  strong 
absolute  commitments  we  have  to  meet] 
and  I  would  atrree  wholeheartedly. 

Of  course,  I  speak  only  tor  myself.  r:nd 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  speaks  for 
himself,  but  we  would  do  our  best  to  pre- 
vail on  our  colleagues  on  the  Senate  side 
and  hope  that  the  House  would  see  clear 
to  be  with  a'i;  but  I  think  the  Senator 
from  CaUfomia  is  correct. 

Mr.  IL'iTHI.'VS.  As  one  who  is  unhappi- 
ly all  too  well  aware  of  the  Inadequacy  of 
existing  VA  medical  services  in  many 
legions.  I  could  not  in  conscience  sit  still 
for  any  chance  that  they  would  be  fur- 
ther decreased,  so  I  am  happy  to  give 
that  assurance. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  would  be  verv  use- 
ful If  the  joint  explanatory  statement  to 
accompany  the  conference  report  would 
contam  language  similar  to  the  report 
find  I  was  asking  whether  that  would  be 
the  endeavor  of  each  of  you:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  You  wUl  both  seek  to 
have  similar  language  In  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  my  position 
yes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  certainly  is  mine 
Mr.    CRANSTON.    Thank    you    very 
much.  " 

Second.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  for  the  Information  of  my  col- 
leagues what  the  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman  and  I  have  prertously 
dlscassed  trith  regard  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  amount  included  In  the  reported  bill 
for  VA  medical  care.  The  committee  has 
sustained  the  House  increase  of  approxi- 
mately S16  mlUion  for  1.000  new  nursing 
personnel.  I  believe,  however,  that  an  ad- 
ditional appropriaUon  of  at  least  $150 
miUion  more  Is  needed  to  Imnrove  the 
quality  of  VA  medical  care.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  high  officials  at 
the  White  House  and  the  OflSce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  have  good  rea- 
.son  to  believe  that  a  supplemental  budget 
request  will  be  forthcoming  from  the  ad- 
mliustration  this  month.  Frankly  Mr 
President.  I  believe  that  the  White  Houm 
has  ah:eady  had  ample  time  to  submit 
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such  a  supplemental  request  since  it  has 
had — for  over  2  months — the  report  and 
flndines  on  the  VA  hospital  system  which 
were  submitted  by  the  VA  Chief  Medical 
Director,  Dr.  John  D.  Chase,  on  May  31, 
1974. 

I  have  discussed  the  recommendations 
in  this  report  with  Dr.  Chase  and 
strongly  believe  that  the  $150  million 
flgure  I  have  cited  as  necessary  In  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  VA 
medical  program  is  fully  in  line  with  his 
findings.  These  funds  are  most  lurgently 
needed  to  increase  core  VA  hospital 
staffing  by  at  least  8.000  personnel,  to 
activate  certain  projects  to  provide  more 
ambulatory  core  space  and  facilities  and 
for  certain  crucial  specialized  units,  such 
as  Intensive  care  units,  and  to  provide 
'or  certain  maintenance  and  repair  of 
urgent  electrical  and  other  structural 
deficiencies,  as  weH  as  to  expedite  cer- 
tain air-conditioning  projects. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  $150  mil- 
lion figure  is  actually  a  conservative 
one — amounting  to  less  than  one-half 
the  amount  whicli  VA  hospital  directors 
re.oorted  to  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  in  response  to  its  survey 
just  completed,  es  representing  addi- 
tional dollars  which  they  need  now  and 
which  were  not  provided  in  the  target 
allowance  besed  on  the  budget  request. 
The  total  amount  of  that  deficiency,  on 
the  basis  of  the  House  survey.  Is  $305  - 
282,000. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  medical  care  or  construction 
amounts  in  the  pending  measure.  But  I 
recognize  the  great  desirability  of  pro- 
ceeding to  consider  additional  appro- 
priations in  committee,  rather  than  on 
the  floor,  and  in  connection  with  a  sup- 
plemental budget  request  if  one  can  be 
forthcoming.  Thus.  I  have  agreed  to  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  subcommit- 
tee chairman  not  to  press  a  floor  amend- 
ment at  this  time.  It  Is  my  intention  to 
proceed,  however,  with  a  supplemental 
appropriation  amendment  at  the  next 
available  opoortunity  whether  or  not  the 
administration  comes  forvrard  with  a 
supplemental  request. 

My  question  for  the  distinguished  floor 
managers  is  this:  Can  I  have  your  as- 
surances that  you  will  proceed  to  Inves- 
tigate the  report  and  findings  of  Dr. 
Chase's  survey  and  that  you  will  give 
sympathetic  consideration  to  any  sup- 
plemental request  that  may  be  forth- 
coming based  on  that  survey  for  more 
VA  medical  care  funds? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  that  we  will  cer- 
tainly investigate  the  report  and  find- 
tags  of  Dr.  Chase's  survey.  If  thev  send 
up  a  supplemental  request,  we  will  have 
hearings,  call  witnesses,  give  it  consid- 
eration. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia would  expect  us  to  make  a  com- 
mitment until  we  know  what  is  requested 
and  consider  it. 

I  would  give  it  high  priority,  but  will 
not  make  any  commitment  that  we  would 
go  ahead  with  any  particular  amount  un- 
til we  know  what  It  is,  and  with  the  In- 
fiatlon  situation  with  what  we  can  do. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  did  not  expect  a 
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commitment  today.  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  a  commitment  for  high  priority 
and  sympathetic  consideration. 

WoiUd  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
comment,  also,  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Well,  I  would  certainly 
feel  that  the  report  which  attempted  to 
give  the  Congress  some  sort  of  objective 
view  of  the  quality  of  veterans'  medical 
care  would  be  one  of  the  most  Important 
Items  of  business  Congress  could  have. 

I  would  cooperate  In  every  way  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in 
calling  Dr.  Chase  before  the  committee 
callins  witnesses  v.e  might  need  to  sup-' 
plement  his  testimony,  calling  witnesses 
who  might  even  criticize  his  report,  so 
that  we  can  get  a  thorough  view  of  just 
what  the  levels  of  quality  of  care  Is. 

That  ought  to  be  done.  I  think,  with- 
out any  delay  whatever,  as  soon  as  the 
report  Is  available,  I  think  we  ought  to 
look  at  It. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  President,  we  all  want  to  proceed 
in  a  bipartisan  and  a  consensual  man- 
ner In  respect  to  this  appropriation  for 
VA  medical  care. 

Because  of  the  Vietnam  war,  Mr. 
President,  the  problem's  of  rannlng  the 
vast  VA  medical  system  are  more  stag- 
gering and  complex  than  most  Ameri- 
cans realize.  The  Veterans'  AflTairs  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Hospitals 
which  I  am  privileged  to  chair,  has  com- 
piled data  showing  the  Vietnam  war  has 
rc-iulted  in  an  increase  of  seriously  dis- 
abled veterans— more  quadriplegic  vet- 
erans, more  veterans  with  multiple  In- 
juries— requiring  intensive  care  and  re- 
habilitation. A  survey  of  Army  personnel 
released  from  the  service  demonstrates 
the  severity  of  the  disabilities  the  VA 
medical  program  must  cope  with.  Ampu- 
tation, paralysis  of  extremities  and 
nervous  disorders  comprise  nearly  60 
percent  of  the  12.4G6  servicemen  sepa- 
rated for  combat  wounds  and  injuries 
from  1964  through  1972. 

Of  18,556  Army  personnel  separated 
durtag  the  same  period  for  both  combat 
wounds  and  diseases  suffered  In  Viet- 
nam. 58  percent  were  caused  by  crippling 
injuries  to  the  bones,  especially  of  the 
feet  and  legs.  This  compares  with  21 
percent  in  World  War  n  and  24  percent 
In  the  Korean  conflict.  Another  13  per- 
cent of  these  Army  medical  retirees  suffer 
from  mental  disorders. 

The  number  of  Vietnam  veterans  re- 
ceiving medical  care  In  VA  facilities  rep- 
resents a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
patients.  Of  those  veterans  receiving  out- 
patient care  in  fiscal  year  1973,  2.2  mil- 
lion were  Vietnam  veterans,  or  over  20 
percent  of  the  total  10.8  million  who  vis- 
ited outpatient  facilities.  In  the  first  6 
months  of  fiscal  year  1974,  1.2  million 
were  Vietnam  veterans  or  20.7  percent 
of  the  total  5.8  million  veterans  who  vis- 
ited VA  outpatient  clinics. 

Admissions  to  VA  hospitals  of  Vietnam 
veterans  for  both  years  ran  at  about 
13  percent  of  all  admissions— in  fiscal 
year  1973.  123.000  Vietnam  veterans  out 
of  the  905.000  total  veterans  admitted, 
and  ta  the  first  9  months  of  fiscal  year 
1974.  97,000  Vietnam  veterans  out  of  the 
713,000  total  veterans  admitted. 
These  statistics  clearly  indicate  that 
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the  VA  medical  system  must  have  an 
adequate  number  of  neurosurgeons,  plas- 
tic surgeons,  psychiatrists  and  other 
highly  skilled  specialists,  and  nursing 
and  technical  personnel  support  them. 

As  I  have  said,  I  believe  we  need  at 
least  $180  million  more  for  medical  care 
than  the  administration  requested  In  its 
fiscal  year  1975  budget.  We  have  an  obli- 
gation to  pay  in  full  the  human  costs  of 
this  war  by  providing  a  truly  first-class 
VA  medical  system  for  our  disabled  vet- 
erans. 

But.  at  the  same  time  I  am  sure  that 
the  dlstmguished  floor  managers  would 
agree  with  me  that  we  cannot  defer  this 
matter  much  further  to  accommodate  a 
forthcoming  supplemental  budget  re- 
quest at  the  expense  of  the  seriously 
disabled  veterans  of  the  Indochina  war 
and  all  our  prior  wars  who  must  rely  up- 
on the  VA  to  tend  to  their  wounds,  treat 
their  illnesses,  and  provide  for  their  rapid 
recovery  and  rehabilitation.  Would  you 
agree? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  agree. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  referred  to 
the  amendment  that  he  intends  to  offer 
shortly. 

I  would  like  to  ask  If  I  am  correct  in 
my  understanding  that  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman  (Mr.  Proxmire)  to 
make  aoross-the-board  cuts — of  3  per- 
cent throughout  the  bill — m  new  obliga- 
tional  authorities  will  exempt  from  those 
cuts  the  VA  medical  care,  medical  and 
prosthetic  research,  medical  administra- 
tion and  miscellaneous  operating  ex- 
penses, readjustment  benefits,  general 
operattag  expenses,  and  compensation 
and  peaslon  Items,  and  thus  the  only 
major  Item  to  which  it  would  apply  would 
be  to  amounts  appropriated  for  construc- 
tion within  the  overall  VA  budget?  Am 
I  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect for  several  reasons.  One,  of  course, 
is  the  overwhelming  moral  reason,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  our  veterans  and 
will  fulfill  that  completely. 

The  second  reason  Is  that  we  consider 
virtually  all  of  this  uncontrollable,  a 
matter  ol  law,  a  matter  of  absolute  ob- 
ligation by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

We  have  no  alternative  on  it,  so  the 
Senator's  description  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Since  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  Is  the  author  of  that  amend- 
ment. I  think  his  statement  Is  the  best 
evidence  on  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  that  is  why  I 
did  not  press  for  an  analysis  from  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  say  that  I  am 
not  one  who  is  very  enthusiastic  about 
this  kind  of  amendment,  to  start  with, 
but  that  I  would  have  to  oppose  It  ex- 
tremely vigorously  if  it  were  to  cut  into 
these  items.  But  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin with  his  usual  good  judgment  I 
think,  has  made  It  clear  that  It  will  not. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  Anally.  I  want  to  ex- 
Press  my  disappointment  that  the  com- 
mittee has  eliminated  totally  the  $30 


mlUion  added  by  the  House  for  assist- 
ance for  health  manpower  training  in- 
stitutions as  authorized  by  chapter  82, 
title  38.  I  believe  tliat  at  least  $20  mil- 
lion of  this  amomit  is  fully  justified  and 
can  be  and  will  be  obligated  during  this 
fiscal  year,  if  appropriated,  for  grants 
to  medical  schools  and  other  health 
manpower  tostitutions  as  well  as  to  VA 
hospitals  pursuant  to  subchapters  n.  m, 
and  IV  of  that  chapter.  This  program 
has  been  traditionally  a  zero  budget  re- 
quest by  the  Offtce  of  Management  and 
Budget  since  the  enabling  legislation 
was  enacted  in  October  1972,  In  Public 
Law  92-541. 

I  consider  this  progiam  vital  to  the 
health  care  mission  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  on  the  basis  that  health 
education  and  health  research  programs 
are  an  Indispensable  part  of  modem  hos- 
pital-based medical  programs  and  that 
these  grants  serve  to  strengthen  greatly 
the  capacity  of  VA  hospitals  and  their 
staffs  to  provide  quality  care  to  disabled 
veterans. 

I  would  like  to  urge  the  distinguished 
floor  managers  to  study  this  matter 
carefully  during  the  conference  with  the 
House  committee  and  to  be  sympathetic 
In  then-  evaluation  of  the  $30  million 
which  the  House  has  added  for  the  pur- 
poses I  have  just  described.  Would  the 
disttagulshed  floor  managers  agree  that 
tills  matter  should  be  carefully  studied 
and  agre3  to  work  with  the  House  con- 
ferees to  provide  those  funds  which  can 
be  effectively  used  under  this  important 
program? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  have  to  do  that,  because  of  course 
it  is  in  conference,  but  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
California  to  page  35  of  the  report,  two 
short  paragraphs  at  the  top  of  the  page: 

The  Committee  has  not  recommended  an 
appropriation  for  Assistance  for  Health  Man- 
power Training  Institutions,  for  flscal  year 
1975.  On  July  23,  1974  the  Committee  was 
informed  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
that  a  total  of  77  grants  had  been  tentatively 
approved  with  a  first  year  funding  require- 
ment ol  $25,738,000.  These  tentatively  ap- 
proved grants  were  chosen  from  190  that  had 
been  submitted  with  a  first  year  cost  of 
»71.486,000. 

To  date  only  $930,000  has  been  obUgated 
for  grants  for  new  State  Medical  Schools, 
leavmg  $24,070,000  avaUable  for  obligation 
from  the  prior  appropriation  of  $25  mUllon. 
For  grants  to  existing  affiliated  medical 
schools  $4,311,000  has  been  obligated  and  tor 
grants  to  other  Bealth  Manpower  Institu- 
tions a  total  of  $3,242,000  has  been  obligated, 
leaving  $12,447,000  available  for  obligation 
from  the  prior  appropriation  of  $20  mlUion. 

This  is  why  we  felt  that  there  were 
funds  here  for  this  program.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  recogmzes  this  is  a  new 
program,  highly  controversial  program, 
and  we  should  proceed  with  dispatch 
to  the  extent  we  can  be  satisfied  it  is 
workable.  But  also  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  new,  we  felt  there  ought  to  be 
some  caution.  That  is  why  we  cut  it 
out. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  comment.  It  Is  my  Information 
that  there  now  exists,  in  the  pipeline, 
grant  applications  that  can  take  a  total 
justified  expenditure  of  an  additional 


t"n  million  to  cover  these  grants.  I 
K^J.i  like  to  simply  read  one  more 
paragraph  which  immediately  follows 
those  paragraphs  from  the  report  which 
the  Senator  read: 

The  committee  is  aware  Uiat  a  zero  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1976  will  limit 
the  ability  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
to  mote  new  grants  under  subchapters  II, 
m.  and  rv  of  chapter  82.  which  w.j8  added 
to  title  38  by  that  Public  Law  Nonethe- 
less, the  commlttse  will  ceruinly  be  foUow- 
Ing  the  application  process  in  connection 
with  Buch  new  first-year  grants,  ano  will 
give  consideration  to  providing  funds  In  a 
supplemental  appropriations  act,  if  the  need 
can  bt  justified  by  those  applications. 

I  am  grateful  that  that  language  was 
Included. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  believe  we  have  given  full  assur- 
ance of  the  committee's  interest  In  this 
field.  It  seemed  to  be  redundant  to  ap- 
propriate when  the  funds  were  already 
on  hand,  unexpended  and  tmobligated 
at  this  time.  If  there  is  real  need,  a 
pre-s-sing  need,  for  further  funds  other 
than  those  which  have  not  been  ex- 
pended to  the  past,  and  which  have 
carried  over,  we  could  give  very  prompt 
and,  I  think,  very  sympathetic  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  We  wUi  do  our  best  to  docu- 
ment that  need.  I  understand  there  are 
applications  for  grants  that  would  jus- 
tify an  additional  $20  million.  I  thank 
both  Senators  very  much. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  my  amendments  and  ask 
the  clerk  that  they  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendments  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows : 

Senators  Pkoxuise.  Chu-es,  Bollincs.  and 
NuNN  propose  the  foUowing  amendments 
to  the  bill  H.R.  15572,  a  bill  making 
appiopriatlons  for  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development;  for  space,  sci- 
ence, veterans,  and  certain  other  independent 
executive  agencies,  btwrtls.  commissions, 
corporations,  and  offices  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30.  197S: 

On  page  3  line  9.  strike  out  $12,500,000 
and  insert  m  Ueu  thereof  $12,125,000. 

On  page  3  Una  16,  strike  out  $22,600,000 
and  Insert  m  Ueu  thereof  $31,826,000. 

On  page  3  line  26.  strike  out  $300,000,000 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  $194,000,000. 

On  page  4  ime  13,  strike  out  $126,000,000 
and  Insert  in  Ilea  thereof  $131,350,000. 

On  page  4  line  34,  strUce  out  $110,000,000 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  $106,700,000. 

On  page  5  Une  5,  strike  out  $39,000,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $37,830,OCiO. 

On  page  6,  line  11,  strike  out  $60,000,000 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  $48,600,000. 

On  page  6,  Une  20,  strUce  out  $70,000,000 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  $67,900,000. 

On  page  6,  line  26,  strike  out  $6,330,000 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  $6,130,400. 

On  page  6,  line  7,  jtrUte  out  $11,900,000 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  $11,643,000. 

On  page  6,  Une  14.  strUce  out  $6,680,000 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  $6,413,000. 
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On  page  6,  line  17,  strUce  out  63330,000 
aad  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  83,434,000. 

On  page  6,  line  20,  strike  out  16,030,000 
and  loBert  In  Ueu  thereof  90,025,000. 

On  page  8,  line  24,  strUce  out  819,513,000 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  $18,937,000. 

On  page  7.  line  4,  strike  out  829,448,000 
and  tn^rt  in  lieu  thereof  828.Se2,000. 

On  page  8  line  6.  strike  out  84.S12.000  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  84.376.840. 

On  page  9  line  2,  strike  out  8265,000  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  8257.050. 

On  page  Q.  line  IB,  strike  out  846,900.000 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  846,759.000. 

On  page  10,  line  9,  strike  out  82,349.080,000 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  tJiereof  83.278.607.000. 

On  page  10,  line  16.  strike  out  8144,490,000 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  8140,155,000. 

On  page  13,  line  a.  strike  out  8749.124.000 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  8726.6,^0,000. 

On  page  14,  line  8,  strike  out  8675.000,000 
and  Insert  In  ueu  thereof  8660.958.000. 

On  page  15,  line  0,  strike  out  85,000,000 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  84,850.000. 

On  page  15,  line  17,  strike  out  85.163,000 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  85,008,000. 

On  page  IS,  line  24.  strike  out  843.077,000 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  842.947,000. 

On  page  16.  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out  838,- 
500.000  and  Uisert  In  lieu  thereof  837.346,000. 

On  page  20,  line  8.  strike  out  8230.850.000 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  8323.924.000. 

On  page  20,  tine  20,  strike  out  M6.150.OOO 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  843,795.000. 

On  page  21,  Una  2.  strike  out  810,000,000 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  89.700.000. 

On  page  21.  line  7,  strike  out  82,100,000 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  82,037.000. 

On  page  22.  Une  14,  strike  out  8100,000  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  897,000. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proposing  an  amendment  to  cut  3  per- 
cent essentially  from  the  controllable 
items  in  this  bill.  The  cut  would  not 
ulTect  three  major  categories  of  items: 
First.  HDD's  contractual  housing  pay- 
ments which  have  been  reduced  by  $125 
million  by  the  committee;  second,  the 
1200  million  disaster  relief  funds  given 
to  the  President;  third,  those  fixed  items 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  budget 
such  as  pension,  veterans'  benefits,  and 
so  forth,  which  are  fixed  items  and  which 
are  paid  as  a  right.  What  this  means  is 
that  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
funds  in  this  appropriation  bill  can  be 
subject  to  this  further  3-percent  cut 
across  the  board.  But  they  should  be  cut. 

In  the  subcommittee  and  full  commit- 
tee of  the  Appropriations  Committee  we 
worked  our  will  and  Increased  a  few  pro- 
grams, cut  others,  and  essentially 
granted  the  funds  requested  to  still 
others. 

What  I  am  proposing  now  Is  that  we 
cut  a  further  3  percent  across  the  board 
in  the  controllable  items. 

Inflation  is  the  country's  number  one 
problem.  If  we  are  to  meet  inflation,  we 
need  to  cut  the  Federal  budget. 

Ttrice  the  Senate  has  voted  to  cut  the 
budget  or  place  a  celling  on  the  budget  of 
$295  billion,  once  by  a  vote  of  74  to  12. 
That  Is  a  »10  billion  cut  In  a  $305  btUon 
budget,  or  about  3  percent. 

By  vote  of  74  to  12.  as  I  say,  the  Sen- 
ate voted  to  do  that  on  June  13.  Prior 
to  that,  on  May  9,  we  passed  a  similar 
amendment  by  about  a  2-to-l  vote.  Those 


are  two  very  strong  Senate  votes  for  a 
$10  billion  cut.  If  we  mean  business,  we 
should  carry  out  that  genera]  intention 
in  the  bills  before  us. 

I  am  therefore  proposing  that  we  cut 
3  percent  from  those  controllable  items 
in  the  bill.  The  amount  of  the  controlla- 
ble items  is  S5.337.474.000.  and  3  percent 
of  that  amount  is  $160,124,000. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  proposing  to 
cut  veterans'  benefits,  pensions  for  vet- 
eratis.  their  widows,  or  children,  would, 
along  w^ith  other  uncontrollable  items, 
make  up  well  over  two-thirds  of  the 
fimds  in  the  bill.  I  am  proposing  we  cut 
those  items  wliich  are  not  controllable. 
We  should  make  no  distinction  between 
and  among  programs.  Every  agency 
should  have  to  talte  its  fair  share, 
namely,  a  3-percent  cut. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER)  made  a  very  elo- 
quent appeal  as  only  he  can — because  he 
is  so  familiar  with  the  space  program — 
for  the  space  program  to  be  exempted. 

Mr.  President.  I  Just  cannot  see  any 
ground  for  picking  them  out  any  more 
than  I  can  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, or  any  other  number  of  agen- 
cies which  are  absolutely  essential  for 
the  operation  of  our  Government  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  way.  but  which  in  my 
view  can  absorb  a  3-{)ercent  cut. 

It  is  not  as  if  we  are  cutting  50  percent. 
We  are  cutting  3  percent.  I  think  all  of 
us  have  had  enough  experience  in  Gov- 
ernment to  know  that  it  is  possible,  or  in 
business  to  know  that  it  is  po.<isible,  to 
cut  3  percent  without  cutting  the  real 
muscle  or  bone  of  any  operation. 

These  agencies  are  not  necessarily  fat 
and  lazy,  but  a  3-percent  cut  Is  smne- 
thing  they  can  do  in  this  period  of  very 
serious  Inflation  without  great  sacrifice. 

Inflation  is  now  running  at  double 
digit  numbers.  Unquestionably,  it  is  the 
No.  1  issue,  the  No.  1  problem,  for  210 
million  Americans.  I  think  they  feel 
overwhelmingly  this  Is  something  they 
would  like  to  have  faced. 

In  my  State  of  Wisconsin  I  recently 
sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  over  100,000 
people.  I  asked  them  whether  they  would 
favor  a  $10  billion  cut  In  the  Federal 
budget.  As  part  of  the  answer,  because  It 
was  part  of  the  same  questionnaire,  I 
Indicated  what  they  had  to  cut  I  pointed 
to  the  military  budget,  the  Space  budget, 
and  the  various  other  budgets. 

I  was  astonished  by  the  response.  By 
a  10  to  1  margin.  89  percent  to  nine 
percent  supported  a  Federal  budget  cut 
of  $10  billion.  I  think  If  you  can  get  al- 
most 90  percent  of  the  people  In  my 
State  to  approve  anything  it  is  astonish- 
ing. We  have  a  State  ttiat  disagrees  on 
almost  any  Issue  you  can  find.  I  am  sure 
if  you  asked  100  people  whether  they 
loved  their  mother  you  would  not  get 
that  kind  of  response. 

So  I  think  it  should  be  clear  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  that  this  is 
something  that  the  people  want,  some- 
thing that  they  recognize  very  wisely.  If 
we  are  going  to  do  anything  concrete 
and  specific,  except  talk  about  infiatlon, 
it  Is  something  we  should  do.  So  for  that 
reason  I  would  hope  this  Is  adopted. 

One  other  point  Is  that  Just  a  few  days 
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ago.  I  believe  on  Thursday  or  Friday, 
the  Senate  voted  on  the  transportation 
appropriation  bill.  Senator  Bmo  the 
manager  of  the  bill  brought  in  a  meas- 
ure that  was  under  the  budget,  under 
the  House,  and  then  in  addition  to  that 
he  proposed  a  3-percent  fioor  cut.  or  ap- 
proximately a  3-percent  cut.  on  all  the 
controllable  items  in  that  measure.  Tliat 
passed  by  a  4  to  I  vote.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate made  it  very  clear  that  even  though 
there  were  programs  they  wanted  and 
supported,  we  must  recognize  that  in- 
flation has  now  reached  a  stage  in  our 
society  where  we  have  to  act  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  hope  that  tha 
Senate  will  give  these  amendmente 
favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  joined  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  listened  very  care- 
fully to  the  Senator.  It  has  been  indi- 
cated in  the  past  few  days  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  there  Is  nothing  troubling  the 
American  people  more  than  inflation. 

According  to  a  recent  poll,  48  percent 
of  the  American  people  feel  that  the 
Government  is  responsible  for  Inflation 
and  It  is  clear  that  Federal  spending  Is 
one  of  the  primary  contributing  factois. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post.  I 
noticed  an  article,  which  was  greatly 
heartening  to  me,  entitled  "Public  Gives 
Better  Mark  to  Congress."  This  headitig 
is  especially  heartening  to  me  this  year, 
as  I  am  sure  it  is  to  other  Senators. 

However,  upon  reading  further  Into 
the  article,  I  was  dismayed  to  see  that 
the  improvement  in  public  attitude  to- 
ward Congress  only  reflects  that  of  29 
percent  of  the  population.  At  the  same 
time,  64  percent  feels  that  the  Congress 
is  only  doing  a  fair  to  poor  job. 

One  reason  for  the  low  public  regard 
for  Congress  is  undoubtedly  Inflation, 
which  has  become  the  biggest  economic 
issue  In  the  country  today.  The  people 
are  looking  to  us  for  action  on  this  mat- 
ter and  we  should  not  fall  them. 

The  time  to  act  Is  now.  Today  we  are 
considering  the  HUD  appropriation  bill 
and  this  measure  presents  an  opportu- 
nity to  reduce  inflationary  Federal 
spending. 

nOEBAl.  SPENOINO  RXSPONSIBLE  POB  Dfn.AT10IC 

High  Federal  spending  has  been  iden- 
tified OS  one  of  the  primary  causes  of 
inflation.  The  President  has  stated  that 
a  $5  billion  cut  In  the  budget  is  necessary. 
Others,  both  in  the  administration  and 
the  Congress,  have  advocated  cuts  of  $5 
to  $10  billion.  The  best  econofolsts  in 
the  Nation  have  stated  that  a  reduction 
in  Federal  spending  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  prevent  inflation  from  getting  out 
of  hand. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  in  the  past 
week,  the  reduction  of  Federal  spending 
Is  one  area  where  we  could  demonstrate 
our  commitment  to  doing  something 
about  it. 

There  has  been  a  bipartisan  effort  In 
the  Senate  to  reduce  the  budget  In  the 
past  few  days.  Cuts  were  nearly  achieved 
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In  the  Treasury  and  Public  Works  ap- 
propriation bills  last  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  Finally  on  Friday,  we  were 
able  to  cut  the  transportation  appropri- 
ation bill  by  3.5  percent. 

VA  BTTDOrr  rYFMPTED 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this 
amendment  specifically  exempts  the 
funds  for  the  most  vital  veterans'  pro- 
grams. Most  veterans  and  their  surviv- 
ors are  having  a  dlfBcult  time  as  it  Is 
living  on  the  meager  pension  and  com- 
pensation they  receive. 

Veterans  have  already  mode  a  sacri- 
fice for  the  country  which  we  can  never 
totally  repay.  Most  of  the  funds  in  the 
VA  budget  are  obligational  expenditures. 
These  lunds  cannot  be  reduced  and  I  do 
not  support  cutting  them. 

Hopefully,  the  Senator's  effort  today 
to  cut  3  percent  of  the  controllable  Items, 
not  touching  the  contractual  or  fixed 
items,  will  be  successful. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  more  thing  be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, Mr.  President. 

As  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  I 
had  a  chance  to  sit  in  on  every  single 
minute  of  the  hearings  on  this  bill.  The 
hearings  are  very  substantial.  I  am  con- 
vinced, on  the  basis  of  the  record,  that 
we  can  make  this  kind  of  reduction  with- 
out any  serious  damage  to  the  agencies. 
In  fact,  I  think  their  performance  might 
very  well  be  improved.  As  the  perform- 
ance of  business  is  improved,  the  per- 
formance of  even  a  family  may  be  im- 
proved, if  they  are  careful  and  more 
prudent  about  their  spending. 

So  for  that  reason,  too.  because  I 
think  I  understand  these  agencies — they 
all  had  an  opportunity  to  appear — under 
these  circumstances  this  cut  Is  a  respon- 
sible cut  and  a  reasonable  cut.  It  should 
not  cause  any  serious  curtailment  of  serv- 
ices to  the  American  people. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  our  sub- 
committee operates,  in  general,  in  such 
harmony  and  operates  on  the  basis  of 
consensus  so  often  that  I  am  very  reluc- 
tant to  oppose  the  suggestion  that  has 
been  made  by  our  chairman.  But  I  do 
feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  oppose  this 
amendment,  and  I  think  it  has  to  be  op- 
posed on  both  practical  grounds  and 
grounds  of  principle. 

The  practical  grounds  are  very  real. 
When  we  con5ider  the  facts  that  have  al- 
ready been  given  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwaiib) 
about  the  reductions  in  force  and  the  re- 
ductions in  level  of  expenditure  that 
have  been  made  In  NASA,  and  then  when 
we  consider  that  by  this  amendment  we 
will  require,  we  will  mandate,  the  rltang 
of  approximately  3,000  more  employees 
at  NASA  alone,  we  question  whether  that 
agency  will  really  continue  to  have  an 
independent  existence,  whether  It  really 
is  worth  it. 

Let  us  consider  the  Impact  of  this 
amendment  on  the  NASA  program.  I  In- 
quired about  that  over  the  weekend,  and 
I  was  advised  that  the  Space  Shuttle, 
which  is  already  well  beyond  its  pro- 
jected schedule,  would  be  delayed  by  an 
additional  18  months. 


The  Senator  from  Kansas  says  that 
he  is  concerned  about  infiatlon.  I  am 
concerned  about  infiatlon,  and  I  think 
we  all  ought  to  save  all  the  money  we 
can.  But  if  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
wants  to  worry  about  infiatlon,  he  ought 
to  consider  the  ultimate  Impact  of  this 
cut  on  Inflation. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  laid 
it  out  very  clearly,  we  have  ahead  of  us 
the  prospect  of  saving  20  percent  of  the 
electricity  which  is  transmitted  by  long- 
distance lines.  If  we  can  save  20  percent 
of  the  electricity  on  long-distance  lines, 
we  are  going  to  do  more  for  inflation, 
more  for  the  international  currency  posi- 
tion of  this  country,  because  of  the  sav- 
ing in  the  oil  that  would  have  to  be 
bought  overseas,  than  we  possibly  could 
by  this  amendment,  which  would  cut 
very  vital  Government  agencies  and  ex- 
penditures. 

I  think  the  practical  factor  here  Is 
that  this  cut  is  too  deep.  I  have  joined 
the  chairman  time  and  again  in  any  re- 
ductions that  I  thought  were  necessary, 
but  I  beUeve  that  this  one  does  go  too 
far.  I  have  said  that  I  thought  It  was  bad 
not  only  in  practice  but  also  in  principle, 
and  I  think  the  form  of  the  amendment 
demonstrates  that  point.  It  is  not  an 
across-the-board  cut.  The  chairman — I 
salute  him  for  that  and  support  him  in 
it — has  exempted  certain  elements  in 
this  bill  from  the  cut.  He  has  exempted 
the  so-called  uncontrollable  items.  We 
cannot  have  an  across-the-board  cut,  by 
definition,  and  I  think  it  indicates  that 
we  cannot  have  an  across-the-i>oard  cut. 
There  are  some  uncontrollable  items,  and 
this  Is  not  really  an  across-the-board  cut. 
It  Is  a  cut  which  is  directed  at  certain 
programs.  It  hits  them  so  hard  that  It 
really  raises  serious  questions  about  the 
viability  of  those  programs  at  the  levels 
at  which  they  would  be  left  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thought  I  heard  the 
manager  of  the  bill  say  that  none  of  the 
veterans'  pensions  or  payments  to  or- 
phans and  widows  would  be  cut.  My 
question  is  this:  Will  the  people  who  will 
have  to  administer  these  programs  be 
cut?         

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  general  administrative  expenses 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  will  be 
cut. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  that  Is  not  the 
case.  The  cut  would  be  in  construction. 
It  would  be  confined  to  construction,  so 
far  as  the  Veterans'  Administration  Is 
concerned. 

These  are  the  amendments:  page  20, 
line  8.  VA  construction,  major  projects; 
page  20,  line  20.  VA  construction  minor 
projects;  page  21,  line  2,  VA  grants  for 
construction  of  State  extended  care  fa- 
cilities; page  21.  line  7,  VA  grants  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines;  page  22,  line 
14,  vocational  rehabilitation  revolving 
fund. 

There  would  be  no  reductions  any- 
where else.  We  would  not  cut  the  people 
who  would  administer  these  programs, 
because  we  felt  that  these  were  obliga- 
tions of  right,  obligations  under  law,  and 


we  are  not  in  a  position  to  have  the  au- 
thority to  make  that  reduction. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  another  ques- 
tion for  the  manager  of  the  bill  or  his 
counterpart  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle.  We  had  a  very  scandalous  rev- 
elation not  too  long  ago  with  respect  to 
some  of  our  Vietnam  veterans  who  had 
returned.  Some  of  them  were  paraple- 
gics; some  were  quadriplegic.  Some  could 
not  even  light  their  cigarettes.  They  did 
not  have  the  facilities.  Many  of  these 
hospitals  are  very  old — from  World  War 
1  and  World  War  n.  They  have  not  been 
modernized.  They  do  not  have  the  equip- 
ment to  take  care  of  some  of  the  very 
peculiar  injuries  that  have  been  caused 
by  the  kind  of  war  that  was  conducted 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Many  of  these  hospitals  are  not  air- 
conditioned,  and  some  of  these  young 
people  cannot  even  move,  cannot  even 
use  a  fan  in  order  to  give  them-selves  a 
little  fresh  air.  They  have  to  just  sit  in 
the  sweltering  heat. 

Does  this  proposal  mean  that  we  cut 
this  out,  too? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  first  place.  It 
is  a  reduction  of  3  percent  below  what 
the  Appropriations  Committee  appropri- 
ated. 

Furthermore,  last  year  $68  mlUion  was 
appropriated.  This  year,  $223  million 
would  be  appropriated  after  the  cut.  So 
we  increased  tills  by  more  than  three- 
fold over  last  year. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  that  as  to  the 
space  program,  that  may  be  necessary. 
I  am  not  going  to  defend  that  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon.  I 
think  that  possibly  we  ought  to  take 
care  of  the  people  on  Earth  before  we 
begin  to  explore  any  more  out  In  the  blue 
yonder.  Why  can  we  not  exempt  com- 
pletely the  Veterans'  Administration? 

We  have  these  boys  who,  against  their 
will,  have  served  their  country.  They 
have  returned  maimed — some  without 
arms,  some  without  legs.  If  there  Is  any 
money  here  to  put  a  little  air-condition- 
ing in  a  hospital  where  they  are  stretch- 
ed out  on  a  bed.  why  do  we  take  that  out 
this  afternoon?  Why  do  we  not  exempt 
the  Veterans'  Administration  com- 
pletely? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  exempted 
about  90  percent  of  it.  The  only  part  we 
have  Included  is  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, and  this  construction  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  timing.  This  is  something  that  does 
go  right  to  the  heart  of  inflation.  Steel 
Is  in  short  supply ;  many  other  elements 
that  go  into  construction  of  these  fa- 
cilities are  in  short  supply.  It  Is  enor- 
mously increased  over  last  last  year. 

If  It  were  a  bigger  cut  than  It  Is,  I 
would  agree  with  the  Senator.  But  we  do 
not  cut  any  of  the  treatment  for  the 
veterans,  any  of  the  direct  servloeg  for 
veterans,  any  of  the  pensions  for  vete- 
rans, or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  that.  I  am 
not  saying  It  does.  I  handled  this  budget 
in  the  past,  and  the  plan  was  to  do  It  in 
a  very  gradual  way,  to  modernize  some 
of  these  veterans  hospitals.  Some  of  them 
are  In  very  bad  shape. 

We  are  saying  to  these  veterans,  "As 
far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  suffer  a 
little  more,  because  we  have  a  little  in- 
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Ration  in  this  country."  I  think  we  should 
take  it  out  of  where  we  can  and  not  put 
it  on  the  backs  of  these  veterans  who 
were  badly  wounded. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  we  have  given, 
by  far.  the  greatest  consideration  to  the 
veterans.  Of  the  total  amount  in  the  bill, 
S21  billion,  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  knows,  about  two-thirds,  $14  bil- 
lion, is  lor  the  veterans  We  exempted 
virtually  all  of  that. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mi-.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
I  ser\'e  on  this  subcommittee.  He  has 
worked  long  and  hard  on  the  appropria- 
tions. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  the  design  of  this 
amendment,  which  exempts  completely 
those  items  having  to  do  with  veterans 
benefits  and  the  hospital  care,  recog- 
nizes what  we  are  trying  to  do  for  the 
veteran.  At  the  same  time,  it  recognizes 
that  th?  veteran  is  suffering  from  In- 
flation as  much  as  or  more  than  anyone 
else,  especially  the  Vietnam  veteran.  He 
is  the  victim  of  inflation,  because  he  is 
In  the  highest  category  of  the  unemploy- 
ed today.  He  is  the  individual  who  is 
having  the  toughest  time  in  the  economj' 
today.  This  is  also  true  with  respect  to 
many  of  our  other  veterans  who  are 
drawing  pensions  and  are  trying  to  live 
on  the  pittance  we  are  giving  them — fixed 
funds — and  at  the  same  time  we  see  the 
cost  of  living  escalating. 

So  anything  we  can  do  to  try  to  stop 
inflation  is  going  to  be  of  more  benefit 
to  the  people  who  are  in  this  category 
than  anyone  else. 

I  applaud  the  Senator,  because  I  think 
that  he — together  with  other  Senators — 
is  attempting  to  get  a  grip  on  inflation, 
and  that  is  the  most  important  thing 
that  one  can  do  for  the  veteran  today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

I  should  like  to  reinforce  what  I  said 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
what  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  saying: 
Whereas  we  are  cutting  substantially  in 
the  other  areas,  we  are  cutting  less  than 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  veterans 
budget— -one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

We  are  cutting  far  more,  in  proportion 
30  times  more  in  these  other  budgets. 
And  I  think  that  l.s  right,  because  I  think 
the  veterans  deserve  everj'tiiing  we  can 
possibly  provide  them.  Therefore,  to  slow 
down  a  little  bit,  slow  down  the  facility 
construction  by  3  percent  this  year,  it 
seems  to  me.  Is  just  a  modest  step. 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  further,  in  the  area  of  HUD,  and 
I  know  it  is  very  tough  for  those  of  us 
who  are  concerned  with  adequate  hous- 
ing, and  with  trying  to  house  people  in 
America  and  provide  adequate  housing 
for  them,  to  consider  any  cuts  in  tills 
area.  But  I  find  the  prime  reason  that 
we  cannot  have  any  more  housing  In  this 
country  Is  that  the  interest  rates  are  so 
high,  there  Is  no  construction  money  and 
the  people  cannot  get  fimds  to  build 
bouses. 


The  reason  for  that,  again,  is  infla- 
tion. If  we  want  to  get  something  started 
in  housing  in  this  country,  if  we  want  to 
start  people  being  able  to  own  a  bouse 
again,  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  observation  that  the 
.junior  Senator  from  Florida  is  making 
1.S  that,  I  think,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  might  help  In 
the  movement  that  some  of  us  are  trying 
to  make  to  reduce  the  deficit  we  are 
laboring  under  this  year.  If  we  can  cut 
the  spending  back  to  S295  billion  and  get 
Ijack  to  the  place  where  we  are  in  a 
balanced  budget  situation,  then  perhaps 
we  will  be  In  a  position  to  get  something 
done  about  the  Interest  rates. 

I  think  the  interest  rates  are  of  more 
serious  concern  to  housing  starts,  which 
are  really  affecting  my  State  tremen- 
dously. I  can  tell  the  Senator  that  im- 
employment  Is  growing  every  day  In  my 
State  because  there  Is  no  construction 
money  available.  There  are  no  funds  for 
housing  available,  and  people  have 
stopped  ti-jlng  to  buy  a  house  or  build  a 
house  because  of  the  tremendous  inter- 
est rates.  So  only  if  we  can  do  something 
about  that  matter  can  we  turn  this  sit- 
uation around  in  that  regard. 

Mr,  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  tliis 
point? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  certainly  agree  with 
him  that  we  have  to  seize  every  avail- 
able chance  to  economize.  I  think  that 
Government  spending  does  play  a  major 
role  In  Inflation.  I  think  the  suiicommit- 
tee,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  has  already  demon- 
strated its  awareness  of  that  in  bringing 
the  bill  to  the  floor  In  its  present  form. 
But  what  about  problems  such  as  that 
presented  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation's budget?  In  that  budget,  al- 
though we  have  already  ena/Cted  a  big 
energy  bill  with  separate  funding  for  the 
year  that  just  ended,  we  have  $S8  million 
in  Indirect  energy  programs,  and  we  are 
projecting  for  fiscal  year  1975,  $149  mil- 
lion in  indirect  energy  programs.  That 
is  $66  million  higher. 

These  are  programs  that  are  directed 
at  one  of  the  major  causes  of  Inflation, 
which  is  a  shortage  of  energy.  If  we  cut 
back  the  National  Science  Foundation — 
and  in  this  bill  we  have  already  cut  back 
the  budget  estimate  by  $6.4  million,  and 
we  shall  cut  it  back  under  this  amend- 
ment roughly  another  $20  million:  that 
is  $26  million  or  a  little  more — are  we 
not  in  the  shape  of  the  dog  that  finds 
itself  chasing  its  tail?  We  are  making 
what  we  hope  is  going  to  be  an  antl- 
inflationary  move  at  the  same  time  that 
we  are  taking  this  step  which  may  have 
proven,  itself,  to  be  inflationary. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CHILES.  As  I  recall,  we  are  talking 
about,  before  the  cut,  an  lncrea."ie  of 
$174  million  above  last  year.  As  I  look 
at  the  programs  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation — and  I  support  their  pro- 
grams— I  think  it  Is  important  that  we 
continue  basic  research  and  that  we  con- 
tinue some  specific  research.  But  we  all 
know  that  there  are  many  programs  that 


are  now  being  performed  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  that  are  certainly  not 
productive  for  next  year  or  for  5  years  or 
20  years  from  now,  for  instance,  if  they 
are  studj-ing  the  eating  habits  of  the 
African  ant  and  some  of  the  other  studies 
that  we  .see  are  undertaken. 

I  tiiink  what  we  are  saying  to  them 
is  that  they  have  to  look  at  their  priori- 
ties and,  hopefully,  they  are  not  going 
to  cut  anything  as  important  as  research 
technology,  of  Immediate  application  In 
the  energy  field.  Perhaps  they  will  not 
go  out  and  get  some  of  these  progranu 
that  are  of  such  an  exotic  nature  that 
we  have  tremendous  complaints  from 
our  people  as  to  why  we  do  not  control 
some  of  that  research  in  a  better  way. 

Su  I  think  what  we  are  talking  about 
cutting  here  In  no  way  will  handicap 
them,  and  again  It  gets  down  to  this 
thing  that  if  we  talk  about  cutting  public 
works,  someone  says,  "Don't  cut  here, 
cut  everywhere  else, "  and  If  we  talk 
about  cutting  space,  I  usually  feel  I  am 
for  cutting  everything  else,  but  I  hate  to 
think  about  cutting  space  because  that 
Is  getting  into  the  interests  of  the  area 
where  I  Uve.  We  all  have  to  consider  the 
special  interests  of  our  constituents. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  do  something 
about  spending  overall,  we  have  to  do 
something  about  cutting  overall. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  reinforce  what  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  .«aid  so  w  Isely. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  does 
not  have  to  take  a  penny  for  any  of  this 
out  of  space  research. 

The  basic  research  budget  for  tWa  year 
is  well  above  last  year's  budget.  In  fact, 
far  above  it — by  some  20  percent  or 
more.  So  I  tlilnk  the  Agency  can  achieve 
a  modest  cut  by  reducing  increases  in 
such  areas  as  materials  research  and  bio- 
logical sciences,  and  eliminating  the  In- 
crease in  funding  for  social  sciences. 
Social  science  research  Is  particularly 
suspect,  with  projects  ranging  from  In- 
terpersonal Relations  Within  the  Fam- 
ily" to  "Ethnographic  Atlas  of  Quadros," 
and  "Conflict,  Justice,  and  Coopera- 
tion"— a  study  of  trafHc  challenges  at 
intersections. 

There  are  many  other  projects,  as  we 
pointed  out,  costing  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  some  cases,  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  In  others,  many 
of  which  projects  are  simply  not  within 
the  expertise  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  They  have  one  project,  for 
example,  which  studies  hog  farming, 
which  certainly  ought  to  be  a  project 
within  the  jiu-isdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Others  are  clearly 
within  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration.  There  are  many  cuts 
that  could  be  made  without  cutting  the 
research  which  the  National  Science 
Foundation  should  be  making  In  the 
energy  area. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  for  the 
information  of  my  colleague  from  Mary- 
land, about  5  weeks  ago  we  passed  a  spe- 
cial research  and  development  appropri- 
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Btions  bill,  and  within  that  bill,  the  ver# 
point  the  Senator  from  Maryland  speaks 
to,  was  an  appropriation  which  amount- 
ed, overall,  to  $2.3  billion.  We  areobt 
being  puny  or  backward  or  unreaHstic 
toward  the  energy  problem.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  boosted  It  all  up.  We  said, 
"We  have  got  a  crisis,  and  we  have  got 
to  apply  the  funds  to  It,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  research  and  development, 
and  particularly  with  respect  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation." 

Under  that  bill,  we  provided  $101  mil- 
lion to  the  National  Science  Foimdatlon. 
So  we  are  not,  all  of  a  sudden,  coming 
here  and,  like  the  Senator  says,  saying 
we  have  an  energy  crisis  but  then  exacer- 
bating the  crisis  by  not  providing  the 
funds  necessary  to  solve  It. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  But  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  agiee  that  those 
appropriations  were  for  areas  not  cov- 
ered by  programs  in  this  bill,  would  he 
not?  These  are  energy  research  programs 
,1,'hich  are  independent  of  the  major  bill, 
which,  as  the  Senator  very  properly  says, 
the  Senate  has  already  passed  and 
funded. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  agree  with  that,  but,  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Technology  Assess- 
ment Board.  I  have  to  demur  from  that 
judgment.  They  keep  telling  us,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  this  covers  a  particular 
item  exclusively,  and  then  we  go  through 
it  on  another  particular  program,  and 
we  now  have,  at  the  request  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  within  the  Tech- 
nology Assessment  Board,  a  coordinated 
effort  to  try  to  cut  out  exactly  this  dupli- 
cation. 

It  Is  fine  to  put  the  money  to  it.  b'jt  it 
Is  very  wasteful  and  contributory  toward 
the  Inflation  itself.  If  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  duplicate. 

If  I  may  say  another  word,  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  on  his  leadership  on  this  par- 
ticular score.  Even'  time  we  turn  around, 
we  are  asked,  "What  in  the  world  are 
you  meat  axes  trying  to  do  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate?" 

Well,  In  the  first  Instance,  we  are  try- 
ing to  be  a  meat  ax,  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time  we  are  trying  to  keep  faith 
with  respect  to  actually  doing  something 
on  inflation. 

This  body.  In  great  sobriety  and 
solemnity,  met  on  May  9.  when  inflation 
was  crashing  about  us.  and  we  voted 
some  56  to  33  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PROXMIRE)  to  cut  back  the  total  of  the 
budget  from  $305  billion  to  $295  billion. 
That  was  some  3  months  before  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Anally 
recognized  the  problem  on  August  1. 
Again,  even  before  the  President  gave 
his  economic  message,  we  cut  back 
some  $5  billion:  we  had,  on  June  13,  ein- 
other  vote  on  Mr.  Proxmhie's  amend- 
ment, and  this  one  was  74  to  12, 

I  will  never  forget  trying  to  listen  to 
the  President's  economic  message.  I 
said— 

That  gentleman  is  going  to  cut  us  off  at 
the  pass;  he  is  going  to  call  our  hand.  He  Is 
going  to  say,  "AU  right,  you  are  over  there, 
now,  asking  for  a  $10  bllllon  out;  sort  of 
place  your  money  where  your  mouth  is,  or 


rather  take  your  money  away  from  where 
your  mouth  Is,  and  cut  it  back  $10  bUllon." 

But  the  President  asked  for  only  a  $5 
billion  cut. 

We  also  have  been  trs'ing  to  bring  out 
the  flaw  in  comparisons  between  the  bill 
as  reported  and  the  budget  request.  Be- 
cause we  must  get  $10  million  below 
these  requests,  it  Is  not  enough  for  a  bill 
to  be  "below  the  budget."  We  in  Con- 
gress, particularly  we  in  the  Senate — the 
distinguished  Presiding  Officer,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Bahtlett)  has 
been  a  leader  In  this  particular  drive, 
with  myself  and  others,  including  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia — are  trying  our  best.  In  a 
logical,  realistic  way,  to  come  down  to 
this  $295  billion  level. 

We  knew  of  no  way  other  than  across- 
the-board  cuts  after  the  bills  get  to  the 
floor — not,  of  course,  affecting  the  un- 
controllables. 

So,  as  the=e  budgets  came  rolling  for- 
ward, $500  million  over  last  year,  $620 
million  more  than  last  year— you  could 
just  see  that  rather  than  cutting  back 
to  the  $295  billion  level,  that  we  were 
really  going  to  be  $5  billion  to  $10  bil- 
lion above  what  the  President  requested. 
We  got  the  leadership  and  cooperation 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  on 
his  bill,  and  it  Is,  Indeed,  a  better  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  these  appropriations 
bills,  to  have  the  manager  of  the  bill 
suggest  the  method  of  reduction,  instead 
of  those  of  us,  who  do  not  have  expertise, 
trying  to  do  the  job.  Instead  of  saying, 
"Do  not  cut  off  veterans,  do  not  cut  off 
imcontrollables"  or  trying  to  make  dis- 
abling economies,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin ha.s  gone  down  line  for  line  to  see 
where  he  can  effectuate  the  so-called  3 
percent  economy  and  make  a  saving 
where  it  can  be  taken. 

Whether  that  will  completely  balance 
us.  and  mean  a  $10  bllllon  cut  at  the  end 
of  the  line,  we  do  not  know,  but  if  we 
start  now — as  on  this  bill  today,  and  on 
the  Interior  bill  on  Wednesday,  as  we 
did  on  Transportation  last  week— we  will 
be  able  to  reconcile,  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  as  we  did  back  in  1967,  when  we 
put  in  a  joint  resolution  at  the  end  of 
the  year  on  the  continuing  resolution.  At 
the  end  we  can  see  where  we  did  not 
make  cuts  and  where  we  did.  and  we  can 
put  it  all  in  order  so  we  can  come  back 
out  of  chaas.  say  that  the  Senate  is  run- 
ning the  budget  once  again,  with  only  14 
dissenters  in  the  entire  body:  on  a  $295 
billion  budget. 

That  is  what  tlie  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  leading  toward,  and  that  Is 
what  we,  as  a  small  gi-oup  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  are  trying  to  apply 
here  today  and  again  on  Wednesday. 

I  think  that  the  other  leaders  in  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  chairmen  of 
the  several  committees  should  realize  our 
dilemma  when  we  get  to  the  Budget 
Committee.  I  was  not  going  to  interject 
the  Budget  Committee  because  we  had 
not  met,  but  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  on  his  bill,  with  a 
grand  gesture  to  get  authoritatlveness, 
authenticity,  credibility  for  what  he  was 
doing  with  the  "pork  barrel, "  said,  "We 
wil!  hear  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee."  And,  of  course,  the 


Budget  Committee  chairman  arose  and 
said,  "We  are  going  to  staff,  we  are  go- 
ing to  consult,  we  are  going  to  get  room, 
we  do  not  have  all  the  wisdom,  we  are 
going  to  study." 

Absolutely,  I  do  not  denigrate  that.  I 
am  on  that  Budget  Committee  and  I 
know  we  are  not  ready  yet  to  act — the 
Republican  members,  for  example,  have 
not  yet  been  appointed.  But  who  in  this 
body  is  going  to  stand  in  the  well  and 
say,  "No,  not  this  year,  not  at  this  time." 
It  is  at  this  time,  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, that  we  are  in  this  terrible  dilem- 
ma of  raging  inflation — look,  yesterday 
David  Rockefeller  said  that  we  could 
have  a  panic — can  we  not  have,  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  his  bill,  that 
posture  of  saying,  "We  do  mean  business. 
We  will  cut  back  now.  This  year.' 

On  that  score  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  NUNN,  Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  also,  and  I 
would  like  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  in  expressing  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  be  agreed  to. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  I 
think,  went  through  the  historj-  of  this 
movement  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  Sen- 
ators consisting  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  who  Is  now  presiding:  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  who  is  not 
on  the  floor  at  the  moment,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  I  would  say  the  group  started 
off  as  a  very  small  group,  but  it  ha.s  now 
grown.  It  is  now  growing,  thanks  in  larae 
measure  to  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  who  earlier  proposed 
and  had  passed  the  overall  amendment 
of  trjing  to  hold  down  Federal  expendi- 
tures to  $295  billion  this  fiscal  year. 

One  of  the  regrets  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  now  is  that  we  have  alreadj' 
disposed  of  six  appropriation  measures  in 
this  body  totaling  $30  billion,  and  the 
momentum  was  not  strong  enough  to 
carry  out  signlflcant  cuts  as  those  appro- 
priation bills  rolled  through,  even  though 
we  made  every  effort  to  do  so. 

So  we  have  already  reached  a  total  of 
$30  billion  in  appropriations,  which,  ac- 
cording to  my  calculations,  is  more  than 
15  percent  of  all  the  appropriation.s 
requested. 

According  to  mv  further  calculations, 
the  net  effect  of  efforts  to  cut  the  budget 
estimates  so  far  hos  been  minor.  The  net 
reduction  I  come  up  with  is  $16.6  million 
out  of  a  total  of  $29.9  billion  This  is 
a  pood  deal  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent in  reductions  so  far. 

Ever>one  has  hii;  own  estimates  of 
controllable  e-xnendltures.  One  can  get 
anv  kind  of  definition,  and  I  understand 
that  the  current  OMB  deflnltion  Is  that 
we  can  control  only  about  $13  or  $14  bil- 
lion of  the  entire  budget. 

Wei!,  If  that  is  the  case.  I  think  we 
might  a?  well  throw  In  the  towel  If  we 
have  a  $305  billion  budget  and  we  can 
control  only  about  $13.5  billion  of  it.  I 
believe,  as  do  many  others,  that  we  have 
a  good  deal  more  control  than  this.  A 
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reasonable  measure  of  our  control  Is  the 
total  of  the  appropriations  we  must  con- 
sider. I  know  the  veterans  appropria- 
tion is  not  In  this  case  because  most  of 
that  program  is  in  fulfillment  of  a 
solemn  obligation.  We  all  want  to  do 
what  we  can  for  those  young  men  who 
are  veterans  and  who  have  given  their 
best  for  this  country,  as  did  their  faUiers 
and  grandfathers. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  right  at  that  point? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  distinguished 
Senator  is  aware,  after  working  on  this 
veterans'  problem,  that  of  the  entire  $14 
billion  involved  In  this  appropriation  bill, 
the  amount  involved  in  this  amendment 
is  S8.8  million.  1  think  the  exact  dollar 
amounts  In  there  are  ver\'  appropriate  in 
this  part  of  the  remarks  o(  the  Senntor 
from  Georgia,  because  what  we  are  doing 
Is  just — in  that  S8.8  million — really  not 
effectuating  a  large  economy,  but  letting; 
the  veterans  themselves  share  in  this 
drive  which,  I  am  convinced,  he  will  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  pointed  out  that  It 
Is  an  Important  part  of  the  amendment. 
But  of  the  total  appropriating  authority 
we  have  about  $195.9  billion  out  of  a 
total  of  $3'32  billion  of  new  budget  au- 
thority estimated,  and  If  we  had  been 
able  to  get  the  momentum,  which  I  be- 
lieve Is  underway  now.  If  we  had  been 
able  to  get  It  going  from  the  very  out- 
set of  this  process.  Instead  of  scoring  the 
first  success  on  Friday,  thanks  largely  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  his  Initiative,  we  would  have 
saved  a  considerable  amount  of  monev 
already. 

In  order  to  come  up  with  $10  bUUon 
In  cuts,  as  so  many  of  us  have  urged. 
If  we  go  back  to  the  very  beginning  of 
the  appropriation  crisis,  we  would  have 
to  impose  a  S  percent  cut  on  all  the  ap- 
propriation measures.  But  now  that  we 
have  passed  approximately  $30  billion  of 
those  appropriation  measures  with  little 
net  reduction,  that  percentage  has  al- 
ready moved  past  6  percent.  So  we  are 
losing  ground  every  day  that  we  do  not 
make  these  cuts,  and  this  failure  Is  Im- 
posing more  and  more  of  a  burden  on 
the  remaining  appropriation  bills. 

I  have  further  remarks  I  would  like 
to  make  at  an  appropriate  point  later, 
Mr.  President.  But,  at  this  point,  I  would 
like  just  to  express  my  congratulations 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  He  has 
been  a  real  leader  in  this  regard.  It  Is 
not  eas"  to  cut  the  HUD  budget:  It  Is 
not  easy  to  cut  the  space  effort;  It  Is  not 
easy  to  cut  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget;  but  I  think  It  is  necessary. 

I  would  like  to  point  to  one  argument 
that  has  been  made  here,  not  todav.  but 
previously  which  I  think  represents  the 
seriousness  of  the  present  situation.  I 
hope  that  argument  has  faded  away  into 
the  wind  and  we  will  not  hear  it  any 
more  because,  to  me.  It  Is  absolutely  fal- 
lacious. The  argument  is.  and  It  has  been 
made  very  simply  that  If  we  do  not  spend 
tbla  money  now  on  construction.  If  we 
do  not  spend  this  money  now  on  other 


Government  programs,  that,  my  good- 
ness, we  are  going  to  have  to  spend  more 
next  year  because  inflation  is  going  up 
so  high. 

To  me  this  is  a  laughable  proposition. 
This  Is  something  that  Art  Buchwald 
ought  to  write  an  eirtlcle  about,  that  we 
better  go  ahead  and  spend  It  now  because 
we  have  got  such  an  Inflationary  rate 
that  If  we  do  not  spend  It  now,  next  year 
It  is  going  to  cost  more.  What  the  argu- 
ment overlooks  is  that  we  are  the  ones 
who  are  causing  that  Inflation,  :n  large 
part  by  the  expenditures.  I  would  like 
the  people  In  HUD  and  the  people  hi  the 
Space  Agency  and  the  people  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  understand  what 
we  are  doing  to  them  every  year  when 
we  see  10  and  12  percent  Inflation.  This 
Is  the  equivalent  not  of  a  3  percent 
budget  cut,  If  you  have  10  or  12  percent 
inflation:  This  Is  the  equivalent  of  a  10 
or  12  percent  budget  cut.  So  if  we  can  get 
a  grip  on  excessive  Federal  spending.  If 
we  can  Indeed  cut  $10  billion  out  of  the 
budget  this  year  on  an  equitable  basis,  we 
will  not  really  be  cutting  the  budget  of 
anybody.  We  will  be  cutting  Inflation, 
and  by  cutting  Inflation  we  will  be  re- 
storing the  budgets  that  inflation  has 
been  eroding  away. 

So  I  might  just  summarize  by  saying 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  who  has 
been  so  kind  to  yield— I  will  state  this  In 
the  form  of  a  question  for  the  purpose  of 
discussion — If  we  are  able  to  cut  the  In- 
flation rate  down  from  10  percent,  11 
percent,  to  8  to  7  percent,  wUI  not  the 
agencies  that  we  are  talking  about  now. 
and  the  recipients  of  Federal  funds  be 
better  off  even  vrith  a  3  or  4  percent 
budget  cut? 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  Is  absolutely 
correct.  We  are  seeing  now  every  day 
when  we  start  working  with  the  appro- 
priation figures  we  have  to  add  the  factor 
In  for  Inflation.  It  Is  an  automatic  thing 
and  we  know  it  Is  different  for  different 
areas.  If  it  is  the  military  we  know  that 
we  have  got  to  add  the  salary  factor  for 
inflation,  tlie  weapons  cost  factor  for  In- 
flation, the  installation  cost  factor  tor  in- 
flation; and  that  is  different  depending 
upon  whether  you  are  talking  about  con- 
struction or  you  are  talking  about  wages. 
So  If  we  reduce  that  automatically,  the 
Senator  Is  right.  The  same  with  a  cut  of 
dollars,  they  would  be  getting  the  same 
thing  they  are  paying  for.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  so  right.  It  is  kind  of  like  Pogo. 
who  said,  "We  have  discovered  the  enemy 
and  they  are  us."  That  Is  kind  of  where 
we  are  now. 

Thank  goodness  we  are  at  that  stage, 
or  I  hope  we  are,  and  1  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  Senator's  remarks 
I  think  he  has  given  us  a  very  good 
scorecard  of  where  we  are  today  and 
how  many  budgets  we  passed,  and  cer- 
tainly we  cannot  really  pat  ourselves  on 
the  back  and  say  we  have  done  anything 
with,  hopefully,  the  success  of  this 
amendment,  and  the  success  of  the 
amendment  the  other  day  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  who 
moved  to  cut  his  own  appropriation  but 
at  least  we  are  starting  a  pattern. 

At  least  we  are  getting  a  habit  what 
may  be  a  habit,  to  be  able  to  vote  on 
this  floor  once  to  cut  eomethlng.  How 
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many  years  It  been  since  that  habit  haa 
prevailed?  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  gives  us  something  about  1967. 
I  was  not  here  then,  but  maybe  it  has 
been  that  long  sUice  the  Senate  ever  did 
anything,  and  Congress  ever  did  any- 
thing to  decide  they  could  cut  something. 
The  habit  has  been  over  all  these 
years  that  on  the  floor  you  only  add  and. 
of  course,  many  times  we  know — and 
I  applaud  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions— many  times  for  saytag,  "We  had 
better  add  something  to  this  committee 
because  If  we  turn  it  loose  on  the  floor 
we  know  that  that  addition  will  be  much 
higher." 

So  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  only  sort  of  reflected  what  has  been 
the  will  of  the  Senate,  and  I  think  if 
they  think  the  will  of  the  Senate— I  know 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  If  he 
knows  the  wlU  of  the  Senate  Is  to  hold 
down,  you  watch  and  see  what  he  wffl 
do  with  that  committee.  He  will  be  a 
cutter  as  fast  as  anyone.  He  has  been 
trying  to  fight  a  battle  of  delay  in  that 
committee  because  really  It  was  trying 
to  come  out  with  a  bill  that  would  not 
get  fattened  up  on  the  floor. 

But  maybe  we  are  estabUshIng  some 
ktad  of  a  pattern  with  that  last  amend- 
ment we  had  on  transportation,  and 
with  this  one.  and  as  we  go  forth  untn 
tomorrow,  and  the  other  bills  that  will 
come  up.  we  are  establishing  a  pattern 
where  some  of  us  can  get  Into  a  habit 
of  voting  no.  and  get  Into  a  habit  of 
getttog  to  cut  something. 

When  we  can  establish  that  pattern 
then  we  have  got  an  ability  to  go  back 
and  look  at  this  $30  billion  we  have  al- 
ready psBsed,  and  see  what  we  should 
do  there. 

Then  I  think  we  sOso  have  the  ability 
of  having  the  real  experts,  and  the 
jimlor  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Florida  readily  ac- 
knowledge, I  think,  we  are  not  experts. 
We  do  not  know  much  about  fiscal  mat- 
ters. We  have  got  a  gut  reaction  that 
we  think  Is  coming  from  our  people  that 
we  ought  to  do  somethtag  about  this 
spending. 

We  do  not  know  the  best  way  to  do  it, 
so  we  come  up  here  and  stumble  and 
blunder  with  a  meat  ax  or  whatever 
else  you  want  to  call  It,  just  crying  out 
to  get  the  experts"  attention  so  that  they 
will  do  It  in  the  proper  way. 

But  I  think  If  there  has  to  be  a  pat- 
tern, and  if  the  Senate  does  in  a  couple 
of  these  amendments,  then  the  experts 
will  be  patterned  to  see  what  we  need  to 
do  and  what  the  will  of  the  Senate  Is.  I 
think  they  will  come  up  with  a  better 
way  of  doing  It  than  we  are  doing  at 
present. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  mtaute.  Talking  about  this 
pattern,  I  think  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
what  happened  last  week  when  we  started 
off  on  agriculture,  envlrormient,  and  con- 
sumer protection.  Only  16  Senators  voted 
against  that  measure  even  though  It  was 
29  percent  higher  than  last  year  and  ex- 
ceeded the  President's  estimate  for  this 
year.  But  I  recall  that  to  the  next  few 
days  the  vote  swelled  to  26  who  voted 
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against  the  bill  when  It  came  back  trom 
conference. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Florida,  the 
Senator  from  South  CaroUna,  and  I. 
could  not  be  more  tavolved  to  any  bill 
than  with  sericulture. 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  was  not  easy  to  vote 
against  that  measure. 

Mr.  NUNN.  No;  although  I  would  say 
the  fanners  are  getting  a  good  deal  less 
money  out  of  that  bill  now — I  think  they 
get  about  $2  out  of  every  $10  spent  to  that 
appropriations  package — but  I  could  not 
look  my  farmers  m  the  eye  to  Georgia 
and  say  that  I  have  done  anythtog  for 
them  by  mcreastog  this  bill  if  at  the 
same  time  we  are  taktog  10,  12,  and  13 
percent,  out  of  their  pockets  with  Infla- 
tion. 

Nobody,  except  possibly  the  consumer, 
has  been  hurt  more  than  the  agricultural 
community  by  inflation  because  fertilizer 
prices  have  gone  up  100  percent  and  the 
gasoUne  prices  and  the  propane  prices 
that  they  have  to  pay  for  have  gone  up 
at  a  staggering  amount. 

Tracing  this  history  again,  as  I  said 
as  we  voted  on  the  agriculture  and  en- 
vironment and  consumer  protection  ap- 
propriation, there  were  26  negative  votes. 

We  next  had  the  Treasury  and  postal 
appropriations,  and  42  Senators  voted 
unsuccessfully  to  cut  the  amount  of  the 
bill.  Then,  on  the  next  vote.  41  Senators 
voted  lor  a  5-percent  cut  to  the  public 
works  appropriation  knowmg  It  would 
affect  all  of  us.  It  affects  Georgia;  it  af- 
fects me.  I  have  been  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
other  people  and  asked  for  projects  In 
Georgia  and  I  Intend  to  go  back,  but  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anythtog  to  Georgia 
to  that  bill  that  would  sun'ive  the  5- 
percent  cut. 

Nevertheless.  41  Senators  voted  against 
that,  knowing  it  would  affect  us. 

And  our  ranks  rose  to  44  on  the  next 
vote  to  cut  that  measure  by  3  percent. 
Bo  the  handwrittog  was  on  the  wall  at 
potot. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia made  a  very  notable  achievement 
to  leadership  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  next  offering  to  cut  his  own 
bill,  the  transportation  appropriation, 
by  3V4  percent. 

At  that  stage.  58  Senators  jotacd  to. 
I  believe  this  demonstrates  the  buildup 
of  a  significant  momentum.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  today  Is  gotog 
to  add  to  that. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  as 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and.  I  believe,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, for  the  leadership  they  have  dis- 
played to  this  regard. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Wffl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  promised  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyomtog,  and  then  I  would 
be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Wyomtog  (Mr.  HMsraf),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr,  Huddlss- 
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TON)  and  the  Junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Babtlett)  may  be  added  as 
cosponsors  to  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
abjection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  the 
ranktag  Republican  on  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  I  am  certain 
many  veterans  will  be  wanttog  to  know 
why  it  Is  I  shall  be  supportmg  an  amend- 
ment which,  among  other  thtogs,  cuts 
certain  Items  to  this  budget  by  3Vi  per- 
cent. 

It  has  already  been  pototed  out  that 
there  Is  appropriated  by  the  committee, 
of  recommendations  reported.  In  excess 
of  $14  billion  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
only  $8.4  million  is  being  cut  by  this 
amendment  which  means  that  the  cut 
will  be  about  one-twentieth  of  1  percent. 

I  say  that  because  we  are  all  concerned 
about  the  veterans,  for  those  yoimg  men 
and  women  who  have  served  our  country 
gallantly  and  who  deserve  the  very  best 
we  can  give  them. 

But  I  think  the  fact  remains  that  by 
taktog  the  action  which  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate wUl  take  here  today  to  approving  this 
3-percent  cut  it  nrlU  not  hurt  the  veteran 
or  any  other  person  to  America,  but 
rather  wffl  be  of  help  to  him. 

I  say  that  because  I  am  convtoced  that 
If  there  Is  one  thtog  that  concerns  the 
typical  American  today,  it  Is  runaway 
inflation.  The  only  way,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  can  get  a  handle  on  that  Is  to 
do  precisely  what  we  propose  here  this 
afternoon  to  do,  and  that  Is,  to  take  each 
and  every  one  of  these  budgets  and  to 
cut  them  back  so  as  to  bring  down  the 
excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  to 
a  reasonable,  workable  amount. 

Unless  we  do  that,  despite  the  fact 
that  we  may  propose  to  poy  more  to 
everyone  in  true  purchasing  power,  they 
know  as  most  Americans  already  know 
that  It  Is  a  sham  and  a  charade  and 
money  does  not  buy  as  much  as  it  did 
last  year. 

The  concern  of  Americans  today  Is 
that  we  stop  this  erosion  of  their  pur- 
chastog  power.  Unless  we  do  that,  there 
Is  serious  concern  In  the  mtads  of  many 
leaders  to  America  today,  includtog  those 
to  the  Ptoance  Commlttiee  as  well  as  to 
government  and  In  business,  that  there 
Is  grave  danger  for  this  Republic. 

The  alternatives  that  we  have  to  ex- 
amtoe  as  we  reflect  upon  ways  of  doing 
otherwise,  or  what  would  the  effects  be 
If  we  do  not  make  the  cut  that  has  been 
proposed  now.  are  frightening  todeed. 

I  am  very  proud  that  there  Is  the 
support  that  is  evident  here  today  to 
take  this  step.  I  wish  that  It  might  have 
started  sooner.  It  has  been  recounted  on 
the  floor  earlier  that  efforts  were  made, 
at  first  ttosuccessf  ul  efforts,  but  I  thlnlt 
that  Instead  of  people  trying  to  Impute 
any  other  one  motive  to  what  manifests 
itself  here  today,  I  must  say  to  all  candor 
that  I  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  become 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  in  the  No. 
1  problem,  and  unless  we  meet  this 
problem,  unless  we  overcome  this  def- 
icit spending,  then  every  oUier  problem 
cannot  be  handled. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 


from  Florida  for  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  these  remarks. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  dUtta- 
guished  Senator  from  Wyomtog.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks 
and  I  thlnlc  he  has  always  been  one  who 
has  tried  to  practice  what  he  preaches 
and  not  only  vote  for  a  cut  In  spending 
and  a  ceiltog  of  S295  bilUou,  the  bill  that 
was  first  totroduced  by  the  disttoguMied 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  who  Is  now  the 
proposer  of  this  amendment,  but  bos 
also  been  willing  to  back  up  that  vote 
with  voting  for  specific  cuts. 

I  think  for  too  long  too  many  of  us, 
includtog  the  Junior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, sometimes  voted  against  the  debt 
ceiling  or  voted  for  some  kind  of  spend- 
tog  celling  as  a  public  relations  gesture, 
but  never  really  seriously  thtokmg  that 
we  had  to  come  up  and  pay  off  that  vote 
by  voting  to  cut  some  kind  of  project 
that  might  Influence  or  affect  us  at  all, 
like  a  vote  on  an  agricultural  appropri- 
ations bill,  or  a  public  works  bffl,  or  even 
this  bffl,  because  certainly  this  affects  us 
all.  We  are  all  concerned  with  housing. 
Many  of  us  are  specifically  concerned 
with  space  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  other  portions  of  this 
bffl. 

But  if  we  are  gotog  to  talk  about  com- 
tog  down  to  a  balanced  budget.  If  we  ore 
willing  to  vote  and  be  one  of  those  that 
voted  $295  billion,  then  that  takes  more 
than  that  vote. 

It  takes  being  willing  to,  to  some  way, 
scale  that  down. 

As  the  disttogulshed  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  recited,  regardless  of 
whose  ktod  of  figure  of  controllables  you 
come  up  with,  that  means  that  you  have 
to  make  some  serious  cuts  to  a  number 
of  places  If  you  are  gotog  to  be  able  to 
get  dowTi  to  that  figure. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Florida  win  yield  for  a  further  observa- 
tion— and  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Utah  is  anxious  to  speak — let  me  say 
this:  There  is  not  a  stogie  item  to  this 
whole  budget  that  does  not  have  a  con- 
stituency. By  that  I  mean  there  is  not 
any  place  you  can  cut  where  a  cut  would 
be  popular. 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  Is  over  here  because 
it  had  a  constituency  that  put  It  here  to 
start  with. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Precisely.  Every  dollar 
to  here  had  someone  interested  to  that 
dollar.  I  know  of  no  fairer  way  to  ti7  to 
reduce  total  expenditures  than  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  fashion  Indicated  here  this 
afternoon. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  commend  him  and  the  others  who 
have  spoken  on  this  floor  about  fiscal 
restratot  and  the  attempt  to  cut  the 
budget.  I,  too,  would  like  to  be  to  that 
group.  I  voted  to  cut  the  Transportation 
budget.  I  was  (me  who  voted  to  have  a 
celling  on  expenditures  when  that  came 
up.  But  I  am  a  little  fearful  of  the  way 
to  which  we  are  gotog  about  It. 

In  the  first  place,  to  listening  to  the 
debate,  the  Ideas  conveyed  to  me  were 
that  cutttog  the  budget  Just  automati- 
cally cuts  out  Inflation,  that  that  is  tbe 
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solution;  that  if  we  should  cut  the  budg- 
et. If  -xe  bring  It  into  balance,  there 
would  be  no  more  Inflation. 

I  wish  that  were  so.  If  so.  I  would  be 
glad  to  cut  very  deeply  into  all  of  the 
bud,?6ts  across  the  Ijorrd.  But  as  a  prac- 
tlca!  mattrr.  it  will  not  cut  in&ation  any 
appreciable  amount.  It  will  cut  it  some: 
it  will  have  some  effect  on  it.  But  there 
are  so  many  other  factors  which  enter 
into  our  iniiation  now  that  the  size  of 
the  Fcdeml  Budget  i.;  only  one  small 
factor. 

In  fact,  in  a  meetin'^  which  we  held 
with  some  of  the  top  economists  during 
the  latter  part  of  last  week,  their  esti- 
mate was  that  U  we  cut  SIO  billion  from 
the  budget,  it  would  only  affect  the  in- 
flation rate  by  about  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent. At  the  rate  it  is  'galloping  along  now 
in  two  digit  figures,  that  is  not  a  very 
deep  cut  in  the  inflation.  There  are  many, 
many  other  things  that  have  to  be  done. 
The  other  thing  that  concerned  me  a 
little  is  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
was  .saying,  in  effect,  that  the  Congress 
or  the  Senate  always  added  on  to  the 
budget,  that  v.e  always  loaded  it  on,  that 
we  never  did  cut. 

As  a  practical  matter.  Congress  has  cut 
the  President's  budget  request  every  sin- 
gle year  during  the  term  of  this  Presi- 
dent, and  everj'  year  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Congress,  save  possibly  one. 

I  give  great  credit  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  on  which  the  Senator 
serves,  for  doing  that.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  budget  we  are  considering  to- 
day is  $139.9  million  below  the  budget 
request,  if  we  should  pass  tills  without 
any  change  at  all. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thinlc  the  Senator  Is 
correct.  If  I  gave  him  some  false  feeling 
of  my  attitude  on  that  in  my  statement. 
I  want  to  correct  that.  What  I  was  say- 
ing is  generally  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee was  fighting  a  holding  battle  be- 
cause any  cuts  that  they  were  trying  to 
make  In  the  budget  they  had  to  be  care- 
fiil  about  because  it  was  on  the  floor  that 
we  added  to  their  budget.  What  I  was 
saying  was  in  my  experience.  In  just  the 
few  years  that  I  have  been  here,  it  is  that 
£  have  never  seen,  before  this  year,  any 
cut  on  the  floor,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  was  successful.  It  was  always 
an  addition  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
the  appropriations  bill. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has,  I 
thlnit,  cut  the  budget  request. 

There  is  one  other  tiling  that  I  want 
to  add  because  I  ttiink  it  is  something 
that  Congress  really  fails  to  talk  about. 
We  like  to  talk  about  how  we  cut  the 
President's  budget  request,  and  how  we 
have  done  that  over  all  these  years.  And 
I  think  we  have.  But  it  is  really  not  fair 
for  us  to  say  that  and  not  take  any  Icind 
of  a  responsibility  for  the  authorisation 
bills  that  we  pass,  wiiich  are  the  bases  in 
most  instances  for  the  budget  request. 

So  where  we  continue  to  pass  higher 
and  higher  authorization  bills,  whether 
it  is  this  President,  the  past  one,  or  the 
President  before  that,  the  President  must 
submit  a  budget  message  to  us  based  on 
the  authorization  bills,  in  most  Instances, 
that  we  pa-ss. 

Then  if  we  say  we  cut  that  back,  we 
cannot  exactly  automatically  pat  our- 


selves on  the  back,  because  it  is  our  au- 
thorization bills  and  the  Increase  that 
we  pass  in  those  over  the  years  which 
have  added  to  these  budget  requests. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  agree  that  any  appropri- 
ation that  is  made  is  made  in  response  to 
an  authorization  bill  that  is  passed.  The 
bill  has  to  be  passed  in  Congress,  but  It 
also  has  to  be  signed  into  law  by  the 
President.  He  has  to  ask  for  the  size 
budget  that  he  needs  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  terms  of  that  legislation,  or  what 
he  tliinks  he  needs. 

I  do  not  want  the  impression  to  be 
given  that  the  Congress  never  cuts.  I  ap- 
preciate the  explanation  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Most  amendments  that  come  on  the 
floor  are  budget  increasing  amendments. 
It  is  the  Appropriations  Committee  that 
lias  had  the  brunt  of  holding  the  budget 
down,  which  they  have  done  in  this  in- 
stance. In  this  particular  bill,  which  is 
rather  a  conglomerate  of  several  agen- 
cies, the  big  increase  comes  in  the  vet- 
erans section  of  the  bill.  That  Is  because 
of  changing  the  formula  as  to  what  a 
veteran  is  entitled  to  by  reason  of  his 
militaiy  service. 

Judgments  have  been  made  that  that 
is  what  is  needed  and  that  is  what  is  fair 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  biggest  percentage  Increase  in 
the  bill  Is  in  NASA,  not  veterans.  It  is  a 
$207  million  increase  for  NASA. 
Mr.  MOSS.  No.  that  is  not  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  talking  about 
the  $207  million  increase  over  last  year. 
Mr.    MOSS.   That   is   right.  It   is   an 
Increase  over  last  year  of  about  3.1  per- 
cent, which  is  less  than  the  inflationary 
factor  that  has  been  plowed  in  this  year 
over  last  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  an  increase  of 
about  6  percent  over  last  year,  an  In- 
crease of  S200  million  over  $3  billion  last 
year. 

Mr.  MOSS.  No.  It  was  $96.7  million  over 
last  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  refer  the  Senator 
to  page  50  of  tlie  report.  The  first  column 
shows  the  obligational  authority  for  1974. 
The  fifth  column  shows  the  appropria- 
tions increase,  and  is  $207  million  on  a 
$3  billion  base.  That  calculates  out  to 
more  than  6  percent. 

Mr.  MOSS.  But  the  Senator  has  Ig- 
nored entirely  that  $111  million  of  that 
is  carryover  from  last  year,  which  re- 
duces the  Increase  to  $97.7  million,  which 
is  3.1  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  informed  by 
the  staff  that  there  is  no  carryover  here. 
Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  $111  miUion. 
Mr.  PROXI-IIRE.  That  is  not  included 
in  the  figures  I  gave.  It  was  $3  billion 
last  year,  and  $207  million  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  MOSS.  But  the  Appropriations 
Committee  had  to  add  S96.7  million  or 
3.1  percent,  which  is  not  even  the  infla- 
tionary figure.  Therefore,  it  is  less  in  real 
purchasing  power. 

The  point  I  was  going  to  make,  is  that 
this  particular  budget  has  been  Increased 
largely  by  the  veterans  amount,  which 
is  $586  million  over  last  year.  This  is 
about  70  percent  of  the  amount  it  has 
been  increased  over  last  year's  budget. 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.   The   veterans    In- 


crease is  about  3  percent,  and  the  NASA 
increase  is  6  percent.  It  is  true  that  the 
veterans  budget  is  so  much  larger  that 
it  is  a  very,  very  large  sum.  'When  you  are 
dealing  with  $14  billion,  of  course,  an 
increase  of  $400  million  Is  relatively  a 
modest  amount. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Whether  you  put  it  in  per- 
centages or  in  dollars,  over  fiscal  1974 
It  Is  a  $662.8  million  Increase,  and 
$461.8  million  of  that  Is  for  veterans. 
Of  course,  in  dealing  with  the  total  figure 
to  be  paid  out  to  veterans,  I  am  not  argu- 
ing that  right  at  the  present  time. 

What  I  would  like  to  return  to  is  the 
discussion  of  NASA.  NASA  has  been  cut 
well  below  half  of  its  peak  period.  There 
is  no  program  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  has  been  cut  more  in  the  last 
few  years  than  has  NASA. 

Two  years  ago.  as  the  Senator  will 
recall,  we  passed  the  constant  level  budg- 
et for  NASA,  and  we  have  not  lived  up 
to  that  in  one  year  since.  We  are  far  be- 
low that  now.  Consequently,  we  have- 
abandoned  that  position  already. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  knows 
why  the  NASA  program  has  been  re- 
duced. We  were  spending  an  overwhelm- 
ing amount  of  the  NASA  budget  on 
the  Moon  shots.  We  were  going  to  the 
Moon,  in  a  project  that  Pi-esident  Ken- 
nedy set  for  this  coimtry  many  years 
ago.  It  was  given  top  priority.  This  en- 
compassed a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  NASA  budget.  That  is  over  now.  To 
say  that  the  NASA  budget  has  been  cut 
is  to  say  that  we  are  no  longer  trying 
to  go  to  the  Moon. 

Mr.  MOSS.  We  are  no  longer  going  to 
the  Moon,  but  we  are  doing  a  number 
of  things  that  are  carrying  It  on.  After 
the  Apollo  project  was  out  of  Uie  way.  we 
set  this  constant  level  budget  as  to  what 
we  would  do  in  NASA.  We  went  from 
35.000  to  25.000  employees  in  NASA. 
This  cut  would  probably  result  in  2.500 
more  being  dropped. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  To  keep  the  record 
straight,  the  hardware  and  the  material 
for  the  Moon  shots  have  been  bought 
and  paid  for  many  budgets  ago.  We  still 
have  vehicles  that  can  go  to  the  Moon, 
and  the  costs  are  not  reflected  in  this 
budget. 

I  still  maintain  along  with  the  chair- 
man, under  whom  I  serve,  that  NASA 
has  taken  as  big  cuts  as  any  agency  in 
this  Government.  When  we  cut  an  or- 
ganization such  as  thUi.  which  is  not 
only  on  the  verge  but  also  in  the  process 
of  making  greater  material  advances  for 
our  population  than  any  other  agency, 
we  are  making  a  mistake. 

Before  the  Senator  came  into  the 
Chamber.  I  implored  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
to  vote  on  each  one  of  these  Items.  For 
example,  I  could  cut  the  daylights  out 
of  HDD,  not  Just  by  3  percent:  and  there 
are  others  in  which  we  really  could  make 
cuts.  Instead  of  taking  3  percent  from 
an  agency  that  has  been  doing  an  excep- 
tionally fine  Job.  I  suggest  that  we  take 
these  one  at  a  time,  and  I  will  have  a 
shotgun  out  for  HUD.  Three  percent  off 
that  Is  sort  of  laughable. 
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Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  that.  Tliereln  is  the 
problem,  the  pattern  that  seems  to  have 
developed,  since  we  started  with  Agri- 
culture and  went  to  Treasury  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  and  now  this. 
There  Is  some  constituency  for  each 
project,  and  each  one  feels  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  does:  I 
will  cut  the  daylights  out  of  everj'thing, 
but  do  not  cut  mine. 

The  only  problem  with  that  is  that  so 
long  as  everyone  Is  honored  in  that  re- 
quest, that  Is  how  we  got  to  $311  billion. 
Thtt  is  how  we  get  to  the  SIO  billion  to 
$12  billion  over  the  amount  of  money  we 
have.  Each  one  of  us  is  willing  to  do 
everything — except.  The  Junior  Senator 
from  Florida  has  been  one  of  the  excep- 
tions in  that. 

I  think  the  only  way  we  are  going  to 
get  to  this  thing  now  is  that  there  cannot 
be  any  exceptions.  We  will  have  to  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  U  we  are  going  to  do 
something  about  It,  we  have  to  do  it  now. 
I  want  to  comment  on  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah's  observa- 
tions that  many  of  the  economists  now 
say  that  when  we  make  a  $10  bilUon  cut. 
we  are  not  going  to  affect  inflation  too 
much,  I  believe  that  we  can  get  all  kinds 
of  experts  to  give  us  all  kinds  of  answers 
on  that.  I  do  not  know  what  it  will  do 
with  respect  to  the  percentage  of 
inflation. 

We  are  dealing  with  two  things:  We 
are  dealing  with  Inflation  on  one  hand 
and  with  a  recession  that  possibly  can 
be  the  start  of  a  depression  on  the  other 
hand. 

I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  whether 
that  happens  or  not,  in  large  part,  is  go- 
ing to  depend  upon  the  people  panic. 
Right  now.  I  think  there  is  sort  of  a  near 
panic  occurring,  and  part  of  the  reason 
for  it  is  the  feeling  people  have  as  to  how 
in  the  world  we  can  be  nmning  this  kind 
of  deficit  budget.  They  see  that  over  the 
years  it  has  affected  inflation.  All  the  ex- 
perts will  agree  to  that,  regardless  of  how 
they  say  a  cut  will  affect  Inflation  now. 
Congress  is  continuing  to  allow  that  to 
happen,  and  the  Executive  is  continuing 
to  allow  that  to  happen.  With  interest 
rates  what  they  are,  with  the  recession 
gaining,  with  productivity  coming  down, 
still  no  one  is  doing  anything  about  it. 

I  think  the  feeling  people  have  that  no 
one  is  minding  the  store  is  leading  to  the 
near  panic.  My  feeling  is  that  if  we 
could  show  that  we  are  going  to  do 
something  about  the  one  thing  we  can  do 
something  about,  Government  spending, 
it  would  help.  We  cannot  pass  a  bill  that 
will  stop  inflation.  We  cannot  stop  In- 
flation throughout  the  world.  We  cannot 
do  something  immediately  about  the 
food  shortages  or  the  energy  crisis  and 
the  like.  But  we  can  do  something  about 
Government  spending. 

I  feel  that  if  we  were  to  give  evidence 
to  the  people  that  we  were  going  to  do 
something  about  that,  then  we  could  do 
something  psychologically  for  the  peo- 
ple that  would  stop  this  near  panic  and 
perhaps  reverse  the  whole  situation. 
That  could  be  more  important  than  any 
two-tenths  of  1  percent  or  any  other 
figure  in  regard  to  the  stopping  of  Infla- 
tion. It  could  be  the  stimulus  that  could 


lead  to  increased  productivity  and  to  In- 
creased spending,  and  that  would  stop 
inflation, 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  share  the 
concern  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
about  whether  there  may  be  a  feeling 
approaching  panic  in  the  country.  I  do 
not  think  we  are  that  close  yet,  but  we 
may  be.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  does  not 
think  we  are  more  likely  to  get  that  kind 
of  panic  out  of  a  spurt  in  our  unemploy- 
ment rolls  than  from  continuing  infla- 
tion. They  are  tioth  bad.  but  If  we  are 
going  to  have  a  panic.  I  think  it  is  going 
to  come  when  unemployment  goes  over 
6  percent  and  keeps  climbing. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Unemployment  Is  very 
bad,  and  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  want 
to  ring  out  uiflation  by  Just  letting  un- 
employment skyrocket.  I  think  unem- 
ployment is  skyrocketing  now  and  is 
going  up  now.  while  Inflation  is  con- 
tinuing. It  Is  doing  so  in  my  State,  be- 
cause much  of  my  State  is  geared  to  con- 
struction, and  that  has  come  to  a  halt. 

I  had  20  or  30  calls  last  week  from 
contractors  or  building  suppliers  or  peo- 
ple in  the  building  bu.siness  who  told  me 
they  are  stopping,  that  they  have  to  lay 
off  people.  They  said,  "You  are  going  to 
see  the  largest  form  of  unemployment  In 
your  State."  That  Is  occurring  today,  and 
I  think  that  kind  of  employment  is  going 
to  continue. 

Perhaps  there  would  be  some  kind  of 
employment  with  what  we  are  talking 
about  in  this  cut,  but  I  think  it  is  small 
compared  to  what  it  is  going  to  be  In 
the  present  path  we  are  traveling. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah  that  one  thing  that  appears  to  be 
happening — although  I  am  not  an  eco- 
nomic expert — is  that  the  liquidity  prob- 
lem we  have  in  this  country  has  perhaps 
become  even  more  severe  than  either  the 
inflation  problem  or  unemployment,  al- 
though they  are  all  Interrelated  and  are 
all  part  of  the  same  vicious  circle. 

■What  is  happening  with  respect  to  the 
liquidity  problem?  One  thing  Is  that 
every  day  people — those  who  still  have 
money — are  refusing  to  put  their  money 
in  higher  jleld  securities,  because  they 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  these  securi- 
ties are  not  safe.  Banks  are  having  dif- 
ficulty in  issuing  certificates  of  deposit. 
Bond  issues  are  not  being  funded.  Each 
day.  they  have  to  come  off  the  bond 
market.  What  Is  the  reason?  People  are 
putting  their  money  In  Government 
bonds.  Where  do  those  bonds  come  from? 
They  come  from  the  necessity  of  having 
to  finance  the  deficits  that  we  pass  here, 
that  the  President  proposes  each  year. 
Does  it  mean  that  v,e  should  not  issue 
Government  bonds?  I  do  not  think  it 
means  that.  But  its  does  mean  that  if  we 
can  get  the  Government's  $7  billion.  $8 
billion,  or  $10  billion  deficit  out  of  the 
market,  there  will  be  that  much  more 
money  to  go  Into  savings  and  loan  as- 


sociations, banks,  commercial  ls.sues,  and 
we  will  reduce  that  much  competition 
for  the  American  dollar.  Liquidity  will 
be  up  and  the  cost  of  credit  will  be  down. 

Much  of  the  reduction  in  the  civilian 
budget,  in  DOD.  or  space,  can  be  handled 
by  attrition.  That  caimot  be  done  with 
small  businesses,  homebuilders.  con- 
tractors going  broke  each  day,  because 
they  simply  cannot  get  the  money  they 
need  to  carry  on. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  forget  when 
we  are  talking  about  which  is  the  greater 
problem,  unemployment  or  inflation,  that 
the  two  go  hand  in  hand.  If  we  do  not 
do  something  about  inflation,  we  are 
going  to  have  massive  and  growing  un- 
employment. By  tlie  same  token,  if  we 
do  not  do  something  about  the  liquidity 
crisis  that  is  perhaps  our  most  immediate 
problem — and  I  do  not  know  any  way 
of  measuring  the  seriousness  of  these  two 
things,  as  they  are  all  serious.  If  we  do 
not  do  something  about  it,  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  come  to  grips  with 
Inflation  or  imemplovment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
had  requested  that  I  yield  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  just  by  way 
of  comment,  it  is  very  unusual  to  have 
unemployment  and  inflation  going  up  at 
the  same  time.  That  does  not  fit  the 
classic  pattern.  But  I  think  that  if  we 
cut  back  too  hard  and  too  quickly  on 
Federal  expenditures,  we  will  find  un- 
employment spurting, 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  to  the  dlsUn- 
guished  Senator  from  New  Mexico    (Mr. 

DOMENICll . 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  distin- 
gukhed  friend  from  Florida. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  state  that  it 
is  with  reluctance  that  I  support  this 
amendment.  My  reluctance  is  not  based 
upon  my  firm  commitment  to  cut  the 
budget  tills  year,  but,  rather,  stems  from 
the  only  way  that  I  see  ttiat  I  can  have 
any  impact.  That  is  to  do  precisely  what 
we  have  been  doing  for  the  last  10  days 
to  2  weeks:  that  is.  come  to  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  with  as  many  people  as  we 
can  gather  around  us.  either  in  support 
of  our  own  motion  to  recommit,  or  to 
cut.  or  to  support  amendments  proposed 
by  others. 

As  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Florida  said,  and  as  mv  distingubhed 
friend  who  is  oresiding,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bsbtlett)  .  has  said  a 
number  of  times,  if  we  do  not  do  It  this 
way.  what  we  have  is  just  more  and  more 
of  what  we  hive  had  for  the  last  10  or 
15  years.  Everybody  votes  against  pro- 
grams that  he  does  not  want,  and  there 
are  only  a  few  programs  that  15  or  20 
Senators  do  not  want.  Then  everybody 
votes  for  those  that  he  wants.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  have  20  Senators  on  every  side 
of  every  issue,  and  the  American  people 
sit  back  there  confu.sed,  because  they 
think  their  Senator  has  voted  the  right 
way.  But  all  of  a  sudden,  as  we  add  it 
up.  nobody  has  voted  lor  a  budget  cut 
because  never  are  there  enough  Sen- 
ators all  on  one  side. 

Therefore.  I  have  no  alternative,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  I  agree  with  many  of 
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the  statements  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  CSoldwater) 
made  this  morning  about  the  tremendous 
relevancy  of  the  space  program,  about 
its  tremendous  technological  advances, 
about  what  It  offers  for  the  future  of 
Americans  in  education.  In  health.  In 
energy.  Because  I  have  been  part  of  the 
space  program.  I  am  a^are  that  in  the 
last  few  years  they  have  been  the  \1ctim 
of  cuts. 

In  another  way.  beca'.ise  their  budget 
Is  nhnost  always  an  annual  budget,  they 
Buffer  each  year  a  cut  and  this  year  they 
have  suffered  another. 

I  submit  to  those  who  want  to  listen 
that  one  can  get  up  and  talk  about  all 
kinds  of  economic  aspects  of  the  Infla- 
tlonarj-  period  that  we  are  in.  They  can 
hear  the  pros  and  cons  of  high  Interest: 
thev  can  talk  about  unemployment  and 
underemployment  and  all  the  others.  But 
almost  all  economists  now  agree  that  an 
excessive  Federal  budget,  excessive  Fed- 
eral deficit  spending  Is  the  one  Ingredient 
that  Is  common  to  all  of  their  thinking. 
For  that  reason,  today  I  am  going  to  be 
consistent. 

I  want  everyone  to  know  that  I  am  not 
picking  on  the  Shuttle.  I  support  it.  I  am 
not  picking  on  NASA.  1  support  It, 

On  the  other  hand.  I  started,  2  weeks 
ago.  voting  with  17  other  Senators 
ajainst  the  budget  for  agriculture  and 
environmental  protection.  Those  are  im- 
portant matters  to  me.  to  my  State,  and 
to  my  committee.  But  It  was  $2  9  biiUon 
more  than  last  year,  and  I  wondered, 
when  we  add  them  all  up.  where  will  we 
be  thLs  year? 

So  that  those  who  wonder  whv  I  voted 
against  NASA  will  know  that  I  am  not 
picking  on  it.  I  voted  for  a  5-percent  and 
then  tor  a  3  5-percent  cut  In  Public 
Works  and  AEC.  To  those  who  wonder 
whether  I  have  some  special  interest  that 
I  pick  on,  I  would  like  them  to  know  that 
no  budget  that  we  vote  for  In  the  Senate 
has  more  impact  on  my  State  than  the 
AEC.  Indeed,  the  AEC  budget  had  $42 
million  for  my  State.  I  nevertheles.^,  voted 
to  cut  it  5  percent;  that  failed  I  voted 
to  cut  it  3.5  percent,  and  it  failed. 

I  supported  the  cut  in  the  transporta- 
tion budget.  Yes,  I  know  that  It  was 
rather  meager  when  corr-pared  to  others. 
And  yes.  I  know  that  the  budget  com- 
mittees are  now  trying  to  shave  them 
down  before  they  come  to  the  floor. 

Yes,  I  also  know  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriatioas  has  a 
valid  argument  when  he  savs  we  will  not 
cut  them  down,  in  fact,  we  shall  add  to 
them  and  let  the  Senators  take  them  off 
on  the  floor.  I  respect  his  advice,  and  I 
understand  the  problem  that  he  has,  but 
as  I  said  the  other  day,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  .American  people  are  looklnc  for 
B  signal,  a  signal  that  we  are  committed 
to  the  proposition  of  coming  up  with  a 
budget  that  is  as  close  to  being  balanced 
as  possible. 

T  have  just  a  few  more  comments.  As 
a  number  of  us — Senator  Bartlett.  Sen- 
ator Chiles.  Senator  Nunn.  Senator 
Dole,  and  myself — as  we  get  together 
and  trj-  to  talk  about  how  we  can  cut  the 
budget,  we  are  told  by  experts  that  we 
might  be  at  a  point  in  history  where  we 
cannot  control  the  budget.  I  do  not  know 


if  that  Is  true  or  not.  We  are  being  told 
by  some  experts  that  the  uncontroUables 
are  In  such  preponderance  that  we  could 
only  cut  a  (ew  million  dollars,  reali-stl- 
cally.  out  of  a  budget. 

I  say.  here  and  now,  that  if  that  Is 
where  we  are,  then  we  ought  to  telJ  the 
American  people  that.  If.  in  fact,  this 
whole  process  we  are  going  through  is 
meaningless  because  we  are  going  to 
spend  S3CI  billion  because  we  cannot  con- 
trol the  budget,  then  I  think  we  ought  to 
say,  al!  in  unison,  we  deplore  It.  we  are 
going  to  change  it,  but  :t  Is  a  fact  of  life, 
I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  it  is. 

I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  we  earmot 
cut  2,5  percent.  3  percent  or  3.5  percent 
on  every  budget  that  hits  the  floor,  let 
the  conference  iron  out  the  inconsisten- 
cies, and  give  a  clear,  resounding  signal 
to  the  .American  people  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  bite  the  bullet  on  special  projects 
lor  our  States.  lor  our  constituents,  for 
our  kind  of  thinking  about  the  country's 
future,  so  long  as  eveiTone  is  willing  to 
bite  the  bullet  to  some  extent,  across  the 
board,  in  an  equitable  manner. 

I  know  none  of  us  is  expert  enou^rh  to 
have  the  capacity  that  the  OfRce  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  and  thni 
other  entitles  have  that  can  be  very 
precise  on  what  we  can  and  cannot  do. 
on  what  would  be  prudent  under  these 
circumstances  or  under  that.  I  am  left 
In  the  pcstiire  that  I  am  convinced  that 
inflation  is  the  most  serious  problem 
facing  our  land.  It  is  creating  anser. 
frustration:  people  are  now  giving  up  In 
small  businesses.  We  wonder  why  pro- 
ductivi'.y  is  down.  It  is  because  there  Is  a 
fear  about  the  future. 

I  want  to  do  my  share  us  a  Senator  to 
let  the  signal  out  that  that  aspect  of 
this  iiiflationarv  spiral  is  out  for  the 
bud?ct  of  the  United  State*,  that  I  am 
willing,  to  the  extent  possible,  to  do  what 
I  can 

I  am  also  aware,  with  regard  to  this 
budget,  that  perhaps  HUD  is  not  getting 
the  benenc  of  the  act.  that  they  have 
been  cut  back  for  a  few  yeai-s.  that  their 
impcundments  have  been  held  legal,  that 
they  are  now  expected  to  use  any  Initia- 
tives and  thus  need  new  personnel.  I  am 
aware  of  that  problem  with  reference  to 
this  budset.  But  I  ask  what  budget  li 
going  to  come  before  us — military.  ?IEW. 
and  the  rest— that  does  not  have  that 
kind  of  situation  where,  if  we  look  at  it 
minutely,  we  can  .iustify  everj-lhing  in  it » 

I  have  items  in  this  budget  that  I 
have  a-«ked  for  that  have  been  put  in  by 
the  committee.  Yes.  indeed,  I  expect 
them  to  be  cut  3  percent  or  3.5  percent 
And  I  do  not  say  that  I  relish  that.  But 
I  say  I  relish  the  opportunity  to  say. 
loud  and  clear,  that  we  mu.st  get  this 
budget  somewhere  between  $295  and 
5300  billion,  and  if  it  cannot  be  done 
because  of  the  past  20  years  of  back- 
door and  uncontrollable  budget  items, 
then  I  think  we  ought  to  call  it  what  it 
Is,  We  ought  to  commit  to  the  American 
people  that  we  are  going  to  take  It  back 
within  our  control. 

For  those  m  this  Congress  who  speak 
of  giving  away  our  authority  to  Presi- 
dents— there  has  been  much  talk  about 
that  in  the  past.  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
any  question  that  we  have  given  away 


our  authority  to  handle  the  fiscal  affairs 
of  this  Government  through  the  proc- 
esses I  have  described  and  which  Seng- 
tors  far  more  eloquent  and  experienced 
than  I.  have  described  In  the  past  2 
weeks. 

To  repeat.  It  is  witlj  feltlctance  that 
I  vote  for  a  cut  in  .the  ::pace  program 
and  for  some  of  HUDs  programs,  but  I 
(an  commit  that  I  will  consistently  do  It 
In  programs  e\'en  more  firmly  tied  to  m^ 
State,  to  its  economy,  to  its  scientific 
community.  I  have  done  that.  I  do  hope 
that  in  the  long  run.  the  message  will 
get  across  that  we  want,  in  a  bipartisan 
manner,  once  a'^aiu  to  take  control  of 
this  monstrous  process  which  few  of  us 
can  understand  but  which  the  American 
people,  in  their  own  way,  understand 
ireniendou-^ly  today. 

In  fact,  I  am  convinced  that  they  blame 
Congress  more  for  inflation  than  they 
blame  business  or  labor,  and  I  say  they 
are  right,  I  say  that  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  even  if  it  Ls  only  to  speak 
up  loud  and  clear  for  some  kind  of  con- 
gressional control. 

So  1  state  n1th  reluctance  once  again 
that  I  will  support  the  reduction  on  this 
measure, 

Mr,  DOLE  Mr.  President 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas? 

Mr.  CHILES,  Mr,  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  and  then  yield 
the  floor, 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  are  a 
number  of  approaches  to  cutting  the 
budget,  as  I  pointed  out  the  other  day. 
I  commend,  as  previously,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  Its  leadership  for 
their  efforts  to  hold  down  spending. 
There  is  probably  no  other  group  of  more 
fiscally  responsible  men  in  this  Congress 
than  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

But  It  must  be  recognized  that  since 
the  Appropriations  Committee  hearings 
started  in  January,  there  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant change  in  the  rate  of  inflation. 
Therefore  a  great  number  of  us.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  are  involved  in 
trying  to  catch  up  with  the  American 
people.  We  feel  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
leadership  in  the  Senate  to  make  a  mod- 
erate cutback  in  each  appropriation  bill, 

I  believe  that  in  this  case  3  percent  Is 
a  responsible  cut  and  that  it  is  respon- 
sive to  holding  down  Inflation,  Certainly 
there  may  be  other  ways  to  approach  It, 
Cutting  the  Federal  budget  Is  not  the  only 
cure  for  Inflation,  but  it  is  one  thing  we 
can  do  It  is  about  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  as  Members  of  Congress,  and  it  is 
something  that  can  be  done  on  a  day- 
by-day  basis. 

So.  as  I  indicated  earlier,  if  the  3  per- 
cent cut  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  not  acceptable, 
maybe  there  is  some  other  way  to  give 
us  a  total  spending  cut.  We  have  passed 
some  bills  without  cuts.  But  there  is  a 
strong  momentum  now  in  the  Senate, 
which  started  a  little  over  a  week  ago. 
I  believe  there  is  a  majority  now  in  the 
Senate,  of  De.mocrats  and  Republicans, 
all  concerned  about  inflation  and  fiscal 
responsibility,  so  that  these  cuts  will  be 
sustained  in  this  appropriation  bill  and 
any  future  appropriation  bills. 
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To  the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas, 
that  indicates  a  responsible  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER  (Mr.  Do- 
laNicii.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  B.ARTLETT.  Mr.  Pie.~idei;t.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B.VRTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  witli  others  in  support  of  the 
amenciinent  by  the  Senator  Jrom  Wiscon- 
sin- It  has  been  brought  out  In  the  de- 
bate that  certain  proolems  exist  with  this 
amendment,  and  certainly  cutting  back 
expenditures  is  not  without  problems. 
But  if  the  basic  problem  were  under- 
spending, we  have  solved  that  prob- 
lem many,  many  times  down  througli 
the  years,  because  we  have  been  over- 
spending for  a  long  time. 

-Nonetheless,  there  is  a  problem,  and 
we  realize  that  we  are  on  the  horns  ol 
a  dilemma:  that  we  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  rising  unemplo>Tneiit.  and  on  the 
otiier  runaway  inflation.  But  certainly 
the  economists,  almost  unanimously,  are 
agreeing  that  Inflation  must  be  brought 
u:-,cler  control  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
strong,  reasonable  economy  and  one 
which  will  provide  for  the  r.eeds  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

The  momentum  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  has  been  mentioned  as  growing 
in  favor  of  .fiscal  restraint,  in  favor  of 
baiincing  the  budget  and  cutting  back 
the  deficit  spending.  I  belie\e  that  thi.s 
momentum  cannot  help  taking  the  mo- 
mentmn  out  of  inflation.  In  fact,  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  that  would  have 
greater  psychological  Impact,  because  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  people  oi  thi-- 
countr}'  believe  that  the  D,S.  Senate  will 
vote  for  reductions  in  the  budget,  or  \cile 
for  significant  cutbacks.  But  I  think  this 
apparently  is  being  done,  and  there  is 
a  growing  number  of  Senators  who  are 
expres.5ing  themselves  with  votes  to  cut 
back  on  spending. 

So  I  think  this  can  have  a  tremendous 
ps.vchological  impact,  and  the  American 
people  are  going  to  be  saying,  "If  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  can  do  this,  then 
certainly  the  bankers,  the  businessmen, 
and  the  union  leaders  can  take  the  steps 
that  they  must  take  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  economy  and  bring  it  un- 
der control  that  will  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  the  citizens  of  our  country." 

We  are  all  concerned  about  the  high 
Interest  rates.  Certainly  I  do  not  think 
we  can  ex.oect,  on  any  kind  of  quid  pro 
quo  basis,  that  if  we  reduce  expenditures 
there  automatically  wiU  be  a  reduction 
of  interest  rates:  but  I  do  believe  there 
Is  ar  pie  evidence  from  economists  to  in- 
dicate that  control  by  the  Senate  would 
be  a  big  step  toward  the  possibility  of  an 
ea-sing  of  interest  rates.  Certainly  at  this 
time  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
seiwe  Board  Is  pretty  much  fighting  the 
battle  singlehandedly.  He  has  been  get- 
ting little  support  from  Congress  and  lit- 
tle support  from  the  administration:  and 
I  think  that  this  support  that  is  grow- 


ing in  the  Senate  today  is  support  that 
will  help  bring  about  fiscal  restraint  and 
help  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  inflation. 

Also,  I  think  that  here  today  we  are 
also  actually  helping  bring  about  control 
of  spending  on  various  budget  Items.  Cer- 
tainly this  can  improve  efficiency  as  well 
as  .show  the  American  people  that  there 
are  a  number  of  Senators  who  are  will- 
ing to  cut  back.  I  might  stress,  as  I  look 
across  the  Chamber  at  my  friend  from 
Georgia,  my  friend  from  Florida,  and  my 
friend  from  New  Mexico  now  in  the  chair, 
that  thej'  have  expressed  wlllLngness  to 
cut  back  programs  that  benefited  their 
States,  and  programs  of  which  they  have 
a  particular  knowledge  and  interest,  pro- 
grams which  they  know  are  good  pro- 
grams and  sound  programs. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Sciences,  and  am 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  space  effort  and 
the  various  programs  that  have  hereto- 
foi'e  been  flnaiiced.  I  am  aware  that 
NAS.\  has  been  reduced  rather  sharply 
in  the  appropriations  coming  its  way. 
and  It  has  been  stretching  the  dollar  for 
several  years.  But  nonetheless,  I  think  it 
Is  only  proper  that  if  we  make  adjust- 
raei;ts  in  spending  downward,  that  they 
be  made  on  a  basis  that  covers  as  many 
of  the  various  areas  of  .■^pending  as  Is 
possible. 

To  do  this,  and  do  it  by  just  tightening 
someone  else's  belt,  I  found  a  long  time 
a.go,  is  impo,ssible  We  must  agree  that 
we  are  going  to  lighten  our  own  belts.  In 
voting  to  cut  the  budget  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultu.'e,  for  examp;e.  It  was 
a  vote  in  my  ca.se  and  I  know  in  the  case 
of  many  other  Senators  against  programs 
that  are  strongly  desired  and  popular  in 
our  States  But  if  we  are  going  to  get  the 
,'ob  done,  we  are  going  to  have  to  be  will- 
ing to  tighten  our  belts  as  well  as  see 
them  tightened  on  the  other  49  States. 

When  I  was  Governor  I  had  the  con- 
stitutional duty  to  present  a  budget,  and 
it  was  sort  of  an  interesting  exercise  in 
dividing  up  a  piece  of  pie  and,  as  this  was 
ftnallv  divided,  presenting  that  to  the 
members  of  the  legislature  for  their  con- 
sideration and  their  approval.  I  was  re- 
quired to  divide  up  the  pie. 

Unfortunately,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  the  past  ha\e  not  been  required 
to  divide  up  the  pie  but  merely  to  create 
the  piece',  and  then  look  around  for  a 
pie  pan  big  enough  to  put  it  aU  In,  and 
then  raise  the  debt  ceiling  limit,  exercis- 
ing little  restraint  and  exercising  poor 
economic  judgment  in  many  years.  But 
with  people  today  who  know  banking, 
v,ho  are  familiar  with  economic  trends, 
uiternatlonal  and  national,  saying  that 
we  may  be  looking  toward  a  panic,  this 
could  have  the  consequences  that  we 
could  be  in  real  trouble,  that  we  may  not 
be  able  to  control  the  economy  and  then, 
I  think,  it  is  time  for  us  to  take  steps 
to  put  the  brakes  on  and  look  around 
for  many  other  areas  tloat  can  be  im- 
proved. 

Certainly  as  we  have  looked  at  the 
budgets  recently.  I,  as  a  neophv1;e,  as  an 
economLst — I  am  not  one  at  all — but  I 
have  learned  a  lot,  and  I  have  learned  a 
lot  about  the  difflciflties  of  reducing  the 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government. 


Nonetheless,  it  occurs  to  me  there  Is  all 
the  more  reason  why  we  should  look  for- 
ward to  adopting  some  changes  in  the 
future  that  would  make  it  easier  to  ad- 
just the  outflow  of  money  to  the  Inflow, 
and  we  have  passed  a  very  Important  bill 
earlier  this  year  toward  that  end. 

Nonetheless,  there  are  other  changes 
that  need  to  be  made,  changes  in  the 
structure  of  our  bills  and  In  the  manner 
In  v.'hich  we  approach  spending  in  Con- 
gress. 

It  was  my  pleasure  several  weeks  ago  to 
Join  with  the  Senators  from  Georgia. 
Florida,  Kentucky,  and  New  Mexico,  and 
Senators  from  South  Carolina,  Nebraska. 
Kansas,  and  many  others,  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  echoing  the  feeling  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, and  their  concern  about  spend- 
ing, 

■  am  glad  that  there  has  been  a  mo- 
mpi,Umi  created,  a  real  concern.  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Wiscoi^sln  for 
his  leadership  not  only  today,  but  par- 
ticulari:-  today,  when  he  Is  the  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  sponsoring  an  amend- 
ment to  not  make  an  across-the-board 
cut  but  to  make  a  specific  cut  of  the  vari- 
ous items.  Certainly  this  is  a  preferable 
way  of  operating, 

I  know  that  in  the  steps  that  have  been 
taken  they  have  not  always  been  the 
prudent  manner  in  which  to  operate, 
sometimes  because  of  time,  sometimes 
because  of  lack  of  ability  and  knowledge 
on  m.v  part,  perhaps  that  of  others,  but 
certainly  there  has  been  a  desire  to  ac- 
com.DlLsh  a  goal  and.  I  believe,  that  it  Is 
possible  today  to  see  that  we  are  making 
some  progress,  and  I  am  hoping  that  this 
momentum  will  increase,  and  more  and 
more  people  n-ill  Join,  particularly  ihose 
who  have  the  ability  to  really  Jo  the  job 
properly,  so  that  in  our  eagerness  to 
accomplish  a  goal  we  will  do  it  in  the 
proper  way,  in  the  best  way,  in  a  respon- 
sible way, 

Oii  many  occasioiis  this  year  the  mem- 
bers 01  this  body  have  expressed  their 
conceim  about  spending,  concern  about 
inflation,  and  concei'n  about  the  econ- 
omy. 

Today  they  have  an  opportuni'.y  of  ex- 
pressing themselves  again  on  an  appro- 
priation bill,  a  very  important  one  and, 
as  I  said,  one  which  I  strongly  support. 

So,  in  my  vote  I  will  be  voting  to  reduce 
expenditures  In  areas  that  I  strongb'  be- 
lieve in.  In  areas  that  I  know  are  deserv- 
ing of  an  ample  appropriation.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  are  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  deficit,  we  must 
be  willing  to  cut  out  a  number  of  areas, 
a  number  of  programs  that  are  vahd.  a 
number  of  programs  that  are  desired  by 
the  American  people,  a  number  of  pro- 
grams that  are  good  but  to  do  this  in  the 
overall  interest  of  ridding  ourselves  of 
runaway  inflation  that  could  just  eat  up 
this  country,  doing  it  with  a  recognition 
that  inflation  hits  hardest  at  those  of 
modest  means,  those  of  flxed  hicomes.  the 
poor,  and  that  It  destroys  the  real 
strength  and  fabric  of  a  nation. 

We  seem  to  have  gotten  away  f.'-om  a 
saving  economy  to  one  of  a  borrowirj  or 
spending  economy,  and  I  cannot  help  but 
believe — not  that  I  am  opposed  to  bor- 
rowing, which  I  have  done  on  many  oc- 
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ca6ion> — that  savings  siiould  be  accen- 
tuated, and  that  the  old  idea  that  a  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  earned  is  still  a  good 
thing  and  something  ive  should  su'port. 

Mr.  CHILES-  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  di>tin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  want  to  conipiim"nt 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  on  hi-"  re- 
marks and  also  on  his  actions  whi-h,  1 
think,  indicate  our  desii'e  to  trj"  to  do 
something  about  the  fiscal  sittiatio.i  of 
the  country. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  a  ctupon- 
sor,  a.oiig  with  the  Presiding  OiSeer.  the 
junior  Senator  from  Georgia,  and  tne 
junior  Senator  from  Kentucky,  of  a 
resolution  that  was  trying  to  call  a' men- 
tion to  the  plijht.  trying  to  get  a  dom;;- 
tic  summit  meeting  which  would  bring 
together  all  the  parties  as  son  oi  parts 
to  this  puzzle,  labor,  management,  the 
President,  the  Chairman  oi  the  7;deral 
Reserve  Board,  together  with  a  biparti- 
san membership  of  the  leadership  i-l 
Congress  from  both  slde.«  oi  the  ai.=l»  End 
both  ends  o:  the  capitol.  and  to  t;T  to 
get  something  worlang  toward  a  plan  of 
doing  something  about  the  economy. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  response  that 
we  received  in  this  body  ty  the  over- 
whelming pas.-ase  of  that  resolution,  and 
I  know  that  it  is  working  in  the  House, 
and  it  has  a  numSer  oi  different  resolu- 
tions, similar  or  identical,  which  have 
been  introduced  in  the  House,  but  to  date 
It  has  not  come  up  for  a  vote  there  and 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
wishes  that  we  could  initiate  that  kind 
of  meeting. 

But  I  agree  with  him  that,  barring 
that,  we  have  got  to  try  to  do  sor.iethmg 
here  to  signal  to  tne  American  people 
that  we  are  going  to  be  willing  to  do  our 
part  and  that  that  cannot  happen  by 
just  voting  for  a  spending  cut  or  even 
the  provision  of  S29.5  billion  unless  we 
are  willing  to  make  tutj.  that  hurt  and. 
of  course,  across  all  of  the  areas. 

We  are  not  going  to  be  successful — and 
I  want  to  associate  m.vself  with  his  re- 
marks and  his  leadership  which  ho  has 
displayed  in  this  regard. 

Mr  BArtTLETT.  I  tf.uik  the  lunior 
Senator  from  Florid  i  I  am  very  happy 
to  work  with  him  and  the  .junior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Me.xico  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky in  trying  to  (xpand  diis  nouofficial 
group. 

Mr.  NUNN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  BARTLETT:  Yes 

Mr.  N'UKN.  I  know  t/ie  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  ha.-  done  a  great  deal  of  work 
on  the  overall  problem  o.'  the  economy 
today.  1  know  he  has  h,.d  a  lot  of  dis- 
cussions on  the  problem— I  have  had  a 
lot  with  him.  I  know  he  is  co.^cerned  with 
the  overall  situation.  I  also  heard  him 
mention  that  he  serves  on  the  Aeri^nau- 
tics  and  Space  Committee.  The  .iunior 
Senator  from  Georgia  ~.;rves  on  the 
Armed  S=r.ices  Committee.  One  of  the 
things  that  has  hanijened  here  in  the 
pa-st,  I  think,  is  that  when  it  sets  around 
to  the  Space  budget  and  when  it  gets 
around  to  the  Armed  Services  bud?et. 
nearly  everybody  wants  to  get  the  bulk 
of  the  savings  out  of  those  two  budgets 


because  they  involve  more  of  a  long- 
range  pro.iection.  because  the  question 
of  national  security  is  an  intangible  ques- 
tion, and  we  cannot  clearly  «ay  what 
good  the  military  budget  has  done,  as 
long  as  we  prevent  war.  except  it  is  a 
deterrent  and  it  is  essential 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  Sen-.itor  if 
he  does  not  think  the  way  we  ai'e  going 
about  this  now  in  terms  of  trying  to  take 
something  out  of  every  budget,  will  mean 
that  when  we  ?et  to  the  later  budgets, 
and  when  we  get  to  the  Department  of 
Defen--e  budget,  that  we  will  have  set  a 
standard  that  we  can  ap;ily  equit-rbly 
across  the  board,  and  we  will  not  be  jeop- 
ardizing the  national  security,  by  plac- 
ing the  burde:i  of  a  balinced  budge: 
solely  on  our  t.ef'rr.se  e.Tort.  Instead  we 
will  be  in  a  consistent  posture  of  tr;,'ing 
to  save  across  the  board  so  that  every- 
body w'ho  is  a  beneficiary  of  Federal  pro- 
grams sacrifices  to  some  extent,  but 
equitably,  with  the  exception,  of  course, 
of  completely  uncontrollible  items.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  lot  more  sensible  thgn  Eret- 
ting  down  to  the  DOD  budget  and  Sorce 
budget  and  savin-;.  "Look,  here  is  a  great 
big  hunk,  let  us  take  it  all  out  of  that." 

I  would  ju.=t  like  to  ask  the  Senators 
reaction  to  that  proposition 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yet,  I  concur  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  know  the  Senator  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
.•nittee  would  be  interested  in  this  as  he 
fa-res  this  situation  every  year.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi listen  to  the  colloquy  here,  and  give 
the  Senator's  response. 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  would  look 
to  the  defense  and  space  budsiets,  and 
others,  for  cuts,  also  those  who  Inok  to 
the  social  prcgra.ms  for  cuts  and  retain 
the  items  in  the  President's  budget  on 
the  military,  but  it  is  obviously  ijoing  to 
afTeet  us  and  it  must  be  done  on  a  very 
broad-ba.sed  method  as  much  a,5  pos- 
sible, cutting  everywhere  we  possibly  can. 
recognizing.  unfortunat?ly,  that  there 
are  many  tmcontrollables  that  cannot 
be  cut. 

So  I  think  the  proposed  cuts  which 
have  been  rdvanced  by  the  floor  man- 
ager and  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcom-nittee  ar.?  cuts  (h.it  make 
sense,  that  are  spread  around,  and  as  I 
said  earlier,  are  cutting  out  good  items. 
But  the  more  we  can  cut  the  spending 
which  leads  to  more  and  greater  deficits. 
If  we  can  reduce  that  .spending  a  little 
here  and  there,  then  it  is  better  than 
when  the  deficit  is  fir.anced  by  new- 
money,  when  there  is  a  rapid  growth  in 
the  money  supply,  as  there  has  been, 
which  produces  serious  inflation. 

So  if  we  can  reduce  that  need  for 
rapid  growth  in  new  money  supply  bv 
the  actions  taken  here,  this  will  certain- 
ly be  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  heartily  concur  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  the  more  it  can  be  spread 
around,  the  smaller  the  decrease  will 
have  to  be.  but  I  do  believf  that  there  is 
the  opportunity  of  bringing  about  some 
restraint  in  spending,  brmging  about 
some  reduction  in  deficits  and  bringing 
about  some  stability  in  our  economy. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELiAN.  Mr.  President 

Th?  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  request  and 
sL.geest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  without 
losing  my  rieht  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  Without 
o'jjection.  It  IS  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
ih-j  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
BAhTLETi'.  Without  Objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PERCV.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  I  iia\e  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  .\rkai-.-=as  is  conect. 

Mr.  McCLELL.'iN.  How  much  time 
does  the  Scua'or  want? 

Mr.  PERCV.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senatc-r  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distineuished 
colle.-.^ue. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  for  the  work  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  pai-ticularlj- 
as  it  has  dealt  with  a  very  difficult  bill 
before  us.  I  speak  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  on  pages  6,  7.  and  8  of 
the  report  that  is  before  us.  the  com- 
mittee deals  with  title  I.  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  ap- 
ijroj. nations,  Par'-;cLd.ir  reference  is 
made  to  sections  233  and  236,  programs 
w-hich  were  enacted  in  the  Housing  Act 
of  1968.  At  that  time  we  set  out  a  housing 
goal  of  2.6  million  housing  units  a  year 
lor  10  years,  of  which  6'JB.flOO  were  to  be 
for  low--  and  moderate-income  families. 

A  portion  of  that  program  addressed 
itself  to  ufferint;  hcusin,  oppoilunities 
to  families  vho.  instead  of  moving  into 
public  housing  or  nntal  housing,  would 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  ov.-n  their 
own  home.  This  is  an  opportunity  that 
the  Federal  Goveriunent  has  oCtered  to 
GI's  and  has  offered  to  families  of  mid- 
dle income  America  for  many,  many 
years  through  VA-guaranteed  and  FHA- 
insured  mortgages. 

The  program  thr.t  was  devcloijed  in 
the  Housmg  net  of  1963  was  a  direct  re- 
sult of  a  bill  entitled  "The  National 
Homeownership  Fomidation  .4ct"  that  I 
introduced  on  April  20.  1967. 

That  bill  was  sponsored  by  the  foliow- 
inj;  Senators: 

Mr.  .AU:e;i.  .\Jr  AUott.  Mr.  E.i.tfer.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr,  Eoijes.  .Mr.  Brooke.  Mr,  Cirlson, 
Mr,  Cii-.-e.  .Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Cot  .on.  Mr  Curtis. 
Mr.  Dlrksen,  .Mr.  Dommlck.  Mr.  Paiinirj.  Mr. 
Pong,  Mr  Crian.  .Mr.  Hansen.  Mr,  Hat.leld. 
Mr.  Hlckenlooper.  Mr,  Hruslia,  Mr,  Javlts.  Mr, 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr,  Knchel,  Mr  Majnnson. 
Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Morton.  Mr,  Mundt.  Mr,  Mur- 
phy, Mr,  Pearson,  Mr,  Prouty.  Mr,  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mrs  Smltb.  Mr,  Thurmond. 
Mr,  Tower.  Mr  WUilams  of  Delaware,  ana 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota. 

Identical  legislation  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Con- 
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gressman  William  B.  Widnall.  the  rank- 
aig  minority  member  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  and  was  cospon- 
sored  by  111  Members  of  that  body.  66 
of  whom  are  still  in  the  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
iiante-.i  of  the  G6  House  Members  who  are 
m  liie  Hou.se  of  Representatives  today, 
and  '.vho  introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide homeownership  opportunities  for 
low-income  people,  be  inserted  in  the 
Recorb  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  listing 
f.f  Members  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

•H.R.  8822.  Mr.  Anderson;  April  20,  1967 
iBaiii:'^!^  and  Currency  i . 

See  Dices-,  of  H.R.  8820 

•H,R,  8823.  Mr,  Arends;  April  20.  1957 
Ba:;kl  "e  and  Curren  :y  i , 

See  D.gest  of  H  R,  8820, 

■H,B,  882-!,  Mr,  Bell:  .^prll  30.  1967  (Bank- 
ing a:.d  Cr.rrenry  i , 

See  Diee.st  of  H,R  8820. 

••H,R,'  8825.  Mr,  Betts;  AprU  20,  1967 
iBa-ikmc  a'ld  Curren?;.  > . 

See  Digest  ot  H  R   8820. 

•HR,  8":6  Mr  Blester,  .^prtl  20.  1967. 
Banking  and  Curren::y)  , 

See  D  rest  o.'  H  R  8820. 

•HR,  8829.  Mr,  Broomfleld;  April  20,  1967 
Banklrii:  and  Currency) . 

See  Digest  of  H.R.  8820, 

•Hit,  8830.  Mr,  Brotzman;  April  20,  1967 
B:in*,-in^  and  Currencv^ 

See  Tjleest  or  HR,  8820 

*H,R  8831.  Mr  Brown  of  Michigan;  April 
20  1?G7  iBanklnc  and  Currency) . 

See  Digest  ot  HR  8320, 

•H,H,  8832-  Mr.  Broa-n  of  Ohio;  April  20, 
ir'fj   .Ba.il;li.g   and  Currency), 

See  Digest  of  HR.  8820, 

•HR,  8333  Mr,  Broyhlll  o;  North  Carolina; 
.April  20.  1967  'Bnnktne  and  Currency). 

See  Digest  of  H  R.  8829 

•H.R.  8838.  Mr.  Carter:  April  20,  1967 
Bani^h-q  and  Currenrv) 

See  Dlcest  of  H  R.  8820 

•HR.  8839.  Mr.  Cederberg:  AprU  20.  1967 
Banking  and  Currency) . 

See  Digest  of  H.R.  8820. 

•HR  8840.  Mr.  Chamberlain;  April  20, 
1967  I  Banking  and  Currency). 

See  Digest  of  H.R.  8820. 

'HR.  8841.  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen;  AprU  20, 
1567  I  Banking  and  Currency). 

See  Digest  of  H.R.  8820. 

"HR  8942.  Mr.  Conable;  AprU  20,  1967 
I  Banklne  and  Currency) . 

See  Digest  of  H.R.  8820. 

■H.R.  8443-  Mr,  Corite:  AprU  20.  1967 
iBaaklng  and  Currency), 

See  Dlnest  ot  HR,  8820 

•H,R,  8847  Mr.  DeUenback:  -^prU  20.  1967 
iBanklns  and  Currencv) . 

See  Digest  of  H  R.  8820 

•H.R.  8848.  Mr.  Derwlnskl;  April  20.  1967 
iBankin2  and  Currencv) . 

See  Digest  ol  H.R.  8820. 

•HR.  8849.  Mr.  D-.incan;  April  20,  1967 
Banking  and  Currencv  l . 

See  Digest  of  HR.  8820. 

•HR  88.51-  Mr  Erlenborn;  AprU  20.  1967 
I  Banking  and  Currencv) . 

See  Digest  ot  H.R.  8820. 

•H  R  8852.  Mr.  Each;  April  20.  1967  (Bank- 
inc  and  Currencv) . 

See  Digest  ot  H.R.  8820. 

■H  R  ,1353.  Mr,  Eshleman;  AprU  20.  1967 
'  Banking  and  Currency) . 

See  Digest  or  H  R.  8820. 

•HR.  8854  Mr.  Flndley;  AprU  20.  1967 
♦  Banking  and  Currency) . 

.See  Digest  ot  H.R.  8820. 

•H.R,  8855,  Mr,  Prellnghuysen;  April  20. 
196T  (Banking  and  C-arrency). 

See  Digest  ol  HR.  8820. 


•H.R.  8859,  .Vr,  Hammerschmldt:  AprU  20, 
ir»67  iBanklr.g  and  Currency) . 

See  Digest  of  HR,  8830, 

•HR,  8800  Mr  Ha.-sen  of  Idaho,  AprU  20, 
19(17    I  Banking  and  Currencv). 

See  Disest  cV  HR,  8820. 

■HR,  8862,  .Mrs.  Heckler  ot  Massachusetta; 
.^pnl  2u.  1967  iBanklng  and  Currency). 

See  Digest  cf  HR,  8320. 

•HR,  3363,  Mr.  Horton;  AprU  20,  1967 
(Banking  and  Currencv), 

See  Dlsest  of  H  R,  8820, 

•HR  8864,  Mr.  Hunt;  AprU  20,  1967 
(Banking  and  CJirrency), 

See  Dle-st  ciHR.  882U. 

•HR,  8866,  Mr.  King  of  New  'Vork;  April  20. 
1967  I  Bank:n(i  -.cid  C;',rrenc\ ) . 

See  Digest  ol  H.R.  8820. 

•HR  886B,  Mr,  Laird;  April  20.  1967 
( Banking  :ind  C-.;rrencv  t , 

SC2  Digest  cf  HR,  8E20 

•HR  8869  Mr  Latta;  April  20.  1967 
lEankiug  r.nd  C-,(rrency(, 

See  Dij-e^t  ot  ii  R  8820 

•H  R,  8871  .Mr.  McClory;  April  20,  1967 
(Bankin,?  and  C-irrencyi, 

See  Dlsest  ef  HR  882r-- 

•HR  8873-  Mr,  McDade:  AprU  20.  1967 
(Binklnf  and  Cnrrenrv). 

SeeDlge-^t  cf  HR   8820 

•H  R,  8876  Mr  Matlalas  of  Calltornta; 
.\prll  90.   196"^    I  Banking  and  Currencv) . 

See  Dlpest  of  H  R,  8320, 

•HR.  8878  Mr,  Mayne:  April  20.  1967 
(Banking  and  Cirrencv) 

See  Digest  c  1  K  R.  8820, 

•HR,  8880  Mr,  Michel:  AprU  20.  1967 
(Banklne  and  Currencv). 

See  Dure  t  of  HR  8820 

•HR,  8881,  Mr,  Mlllshull:  AprU  20.  1967 
(Banklnft  and  Currencv). 

Sec  DCiei-  .f  HR,8820 

•HR  8384  Mr,  N'elsen;  AprU  20,  1967 
(Banitlng  -ind  Cnrrfncv), 

Se?  Dleest  of  HR,  8820- 

•HH  8885  Mr,  Pelly;  April  20.  1967 
(Banking  and  Ctirrencvt, 

See  Digest  rf  H  R,  8820 

•HR  8888,  Mr.  Qule:  AprU  20.  1967  iBank- 
lng and  C-irreiicv) , 

See  D,iteit    ;  HR.  B820 

•HR  8889  Mr  QulUen;  AprU  20.  1967 
(Hanktnp  and  C'lirencv) . 

See  Diiteft  -f  H.R  8820 

•H  R.  8890  Mr  Rallsbark;  AprU  20.  1967 
(Bankli^e  and  Cu-rencv). 

See  Dlite^t  rf  h  R   8820 

•HR  88-31.  Mr  Held  of  New  York:  AprU 
20.  1967  (Banklns  and  Currency). 

See  Digest  of  HR.  8820. 

•HR,  8893,  Mr  Rlegle:  .^prU  20.  1967 
(Banklne  and  Currencv). 

See  Diitest  of  HR   8820, 

•  H  R  8895,  ATr  Rhodes  of  Arizona;  .^prU 
20,  1967  (Banking  and  Currency). 

See  Direst  of  H  R,  8820 

•HR,  8896,  Mr,  Roblson:  .4prU  20.  1967 
(Banklne  and  Currency) , 

See  Dleest  ot  KB,  8830, 

•HR  8897  Mr  Ruppe;  AprU  20.  1967 
(Banking  and  Currency), 

See  Dlltest  of  H  R    8820, 

•HR,  8898  Mr,  Sandman;  April  20.  1967 
(Banking  and  Currencv). 

.See  Dlitest  of  HR   8820, 

•  H  R  8900,  Mr  Smith  of  New  York:  AprU 
20,  1967  (Banking  and  Currency). 

See  Digest  of  HR    8820, 
•HR     8901     Mr     Snyder;    AprU    20.    1967 
(Banking  and  Currency) , 
See  Dieest  of  H,R,  8820, 

•  HR  8904  Mr  Steiger  of  Wisconsin;  AprU 
20,  1967  (Banklne  and  Currencv) . 

See  Digest  ot  H  R    8820. 

•  H  R  8906-  Mr.  Vander  Jagt;  April  20,  1967 
(Banking  and  Currencv) 

See  Dlc-est  of  HR,  8820 
•HR    8907    Mr    Wampler:  AprU  20.  1967 
(Banking  and  Currency). 
See  Digest  ct  HR,  8820. 


•  H.R,  8908  Mr.  tVlialen;  AprU  20.  1967 
iB;*.rking  and  Currenry). 

See  Digest  of  H.R   8820 

•  H.R  8909.  Mr.  Wllllanis  of  Pennsylvania. 
.AprU  20.  1967   (Banking  and  Currencv). 

See  Dlsest  of  HR.  8820 

■  HP.  8910,  Mr  VVyatt;  April  20.  1667 
!  Bank  mq  and  Currencv  i . 

See  Diges'  o:  HR,  8S2-'', 
•HR,    8911,    Mr,    Wydler:    April    20.    1967 
I  Baitklng  r.nd  Cur-.^ncy) . 
See  Digest  of  HR.  8820 

•  H-R  9134  Mr  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota. April  25.  1967  (Banking  and  Cturencv). 

See  Digest  ol  HR  8820. 

•  HJl  9135  Mr.  Blackburn;  AprU  23.  1967 
I  B:inl:ing  and  Currency ) . 

See  Digest  of  H.R.  8820. 

■  H.R.  9136.  :.rr.  Cle-.-eland;  AprU  25,  1967 
I  Banking  and  Curre--v:vi 

See  Digest  ol  H.R    8820. 

•HR.  6139  Mr  Gude;  April  25.  1907 
(Banking  and  Currency). 

See  Digest  of  H-R.  8820. 

•HJt.  9140,  Mr,  Johnson  of  Penusylvaina. 
.April  25,  1967  .Banking  and  Currency). 

See  Digest  cf  HR  8820. 

•HR.  9124.  Mr  Mosher:  April  25.  1967 
(Eaukmg  and  Curren.-v), 

See  Disest  ot  H.R  8820. 

•HR,  9144  Mr,  Schneebell;  April  25,  1967 
(Banking  and  Currency). 

See  Dli-esl  ot  H  R.  8820. 

•HR  9145.  Mr.  Stanton;  AprU  25.  1967 
(Banking  and  Currency). 

See  Digest  of  H  R.  8820 

•HR,  9147  Mr  Wvlle;  April  25  1967 
(Banking  and  Currency). 

See  Direst  of  H.R,  8820, 

Mr.  PERCi'.  As  I  have  noted  with 
regret  on  previous  occasions,  se-^tion  107 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Deveionment 
Act  of  1968.  authorizing  a  National 
Homeownership  Foundation,  was  never 
Implemented.  In  retrospect  I  think  It  can 
be  said  that  a  great  deal  of  the  misman- 
agement which  has  plagued  the  235  pro- 
gram could  have  ticen  avoided  if  the 
Board  of  the  Foundation  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  timely  fashion  antJ  if  the 
Foundation's  oversight  function,  as 
specified  in  the  law,  had  been  fully 
implemented. 

I  think  it  would  not  be  inappropriate 
at  this  point.  Mr  President,  to  indicate 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  Inquired 
of  the  White  House  a  few  years  back  whv 
this  particular  portion  ot  the  law  had  not 
been  implemented,  why  the  board  had 
not  been  appointed  after  a  number  of 
calls  had  been  made  by  the  then  'Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  to  people 
to  get  them  to  accept  membership  and 
after  the  Senator  from  Illinois  had  been 
asked  to  approach  certain  people  who 
had  indicated  a  reluctance  to  take  on 
added  responsibilities,  and  was  urged  to 
get  them  to  accept  membership  on  the 
board.  Mr.  Ehrllchman  advised  me.  flr=t 
through  my  own  stall  and  then  directlv 
notified  me.  that  the  reason  th's  board 
was  not  being  appointed  and  that  that 
particular  provision  of  law  was  not  being 
implemented  was  because  of  the  vote  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  on  the  ABM. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  was  stunned 
at  this  kind  nf  a  response,  so  much  so 
that  I  not  on'y  wTote  a  letter  confirming 
this  action  to  Mr.  Ehrllchman.  but  al.so 
asked  for  an  Immediate  meeting  with 
him. 

I  went  to  the  White  House  and  asked 
why  any  appointee  of  the  President  w-ould 
fall  to  implement  a  law  of  Congre.ss  and 
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homl°ov^"rt;p%S^t.eT£f  L°f     Sl'^of  'r^^ZS^  ^1,^^^^^^     Sf  S  tl^!  community  1:!  over  50 

;?s^:^^^^i.^^er?^^s;  ^veen..4.«>?^-L^r;^<rrni?!  ^%p^^zts^^j^j^^ 

^B£B^B^-^  £SS:H?S?52B  £S^^|^^ur^ 

sion    that  no  matter  ho«r  you  phrased  it.        Init.al  experience  with   the  program     Lato   Smeri'carT^e  majo:«v"of"'th! 

he  poor"  si-yim^ant  percentage  of  households  come  range  and  most  of  them  hkd  two 

Th?  PRESIDING  OFFirPB  Thp  .imp  jh.ch    mn    receiving    these    subsidies  three,  or  four  children.  Three  famUiS 

of  the  ^nator  h?s  ?xSed  nfn    '■^"'   «=>v   out   of    ihem    throu-h  have  now  lived  in  their  homes  f^over 

ivT^   c?S?.^°   ,i      TV,     ....  higher  incomes.  In  one  recertification  of  3  years:  24  families  2  to  3  vear-;  ??  fom 

JiiiH^^^^Ssli  Sp=s^.^.  i=S3SH== 
apv;^.  p£  n™-r-  — "-  ve^or^rit?L"p^;^rti^s^ti?^ies°u::  s?^r<fie'd^^^r//mrri°s/r'^„-, 

goFX^rd'^hTfSv^vr^  S^^^;^r?^^^S=^:  ^rs^^S?^=- 

l!!^ro?Z"^a'S%"h''a?wariSne'd'S^  '"1.?'.^'^^ ^rtrm^^S^^a^num  ^^Be^oTdirr?^^^^^^^^ 

fh?fro'-  ""'  f,^'  'l"^  rr"'''"''"'  °'  berof'low-tVmoSe  income  LiS;  seu£^  ttTBictodSfword  wlthlSe 

f^clTrpoiSliift^    :L°\^hT?rclc'^ol  rt!l°to1^^^^e'°  °''"  '""^''  ^^  ^^'^'^^"^  bu.£fo^a^'to^k\t?ht^^^^^^ 

administrative  care  taken  in  Implemen?-  Second  Oriv   a   third  of  all   ho-ne-  hefd   nn    inr.fn™^"-   f?^^^'    *«" 

^r^ove^n  ^^[.r '^ucre'^'^f'ul  "^^^    °'''^™'^^  ^??oT  ?i"T"-  /t  '^^T  f  ^  bSt ^"n.'^ \"o^L  C-r^ere^ts^-A^ 

su-^^^"fhr--^r^--  g^J^nJJSa-Ui^r-So^^^  ^P^T^S^-^^t,^ 

has  had  despite  the  fact  that  Its  imple-  Third  The  235  nrooram  li.ovided  ^ub-  r  !,',h,„..   n.     ,>     .^     ..... 

=~SS^Sr  =^#^s^.Hi  -HoESSSIS 

Eii^tsps^i  -iiESir::;  ss^isss 

L^r35l^So\^/m^iirer'ln''c^o;Za^.r^1  X^r^.'i^-^^-^aX^uflt^S^itr^  "'^^  £n|d'?^e!frr^U"so"tpV-o^T^ 
rv^nri"°?l,r '"^'  "^"'f  ^  ^^^'"'^  ?he  I'l'  pVo";aJ^  'h^'  "a  «  •  received  L^efin  the  fZr7°''  ""''  ^'^'^'  ™'=- 
oThir"'""  ''^^"^"*^  '°  °""  '"^'^     Si^on-'?^;'?!  '"v  °''r  i:,"'l"%?H^    ^"i        iTe/reve'thrhJmeownershlp  pi^gram 

'  That  was  the  Intent  a^urpose  of  It,  el?°  ^t^Z^^^IV'^^l^l'-^S.^^.n^:  ""'  '^"4-'^"!  '^^ff^"'^  r'^'" 

to   give    people   incentive    to   sav    that,  Jectlvos  of  housing  subsidies.  ...  we  be-  o'"'°"  01  2io  umts  by  States  be  Included 

"Here  is  a  start  In  life  so  that  you  can  "«'«  'beir  basic  designa  are  sound,  although  '"  "^^  Record  at  this  point. 

own  something,  be  a  somebody  and  have  ^"""^  modifications  can  Improve  them.  The  There  being  no  objection,   the  table 

something.  But  our  whole  purpose  is  to  °^J°''  inadequacies  so  far  encountered  In  the  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bbcoro, 

use  this  as  a  carrot  so  that  you  can  be  V!'?",T?    °'  ,.^''^"*    P"?*""*    stemmed  as  foUows: 

weaned  away  from  the  subsidies,  so  thn  S^g'L'm?  inhe"n?rh?.h""'r"k" 'oT  in-  «-»•=  ""«  "-"''"  '-""''^ 

you  can  upgrade  yourself,  and  have  the  "^tinrcipitai  irho",I^fng  f^^^^^^^                       Aiab,.ma ,2.994 

incentive  to  do  so."  income  ^ousehol(:s  in  relatively  deterlorat-     Alaska 6«8 

Even  in  the  face  of  this  conspicuous  Ingarcas                                                              Arizona __ 7.621 

failure  In  implementing  the  law.  the  235  tt„.-(„„  fw.  i„  . -.      ,  ^''!^,^'"'? '•^'* 

prosram  has  been  highly  sucrcssful  Be-  During  the  last.  2  or  3  years  newspapers  Ca  irornu _ 31.439 

cause  the  future  of  this  nroeran  now  1,  and  magazines  have  from  time  to  time  Colorado  6,719 

a  matter  fHeclslon  in  a'^JSence  be-  given  prominent  coverage  to  the  real  but  g^?.:"-  f ' '•»'» 

tween  the  Senate  and  the  H^use  on  the  X'r  abuses 'i^i^h'.v'h  °'  ''^'"^,  ^5  S^strla'or-columbia::::::::::::-:  J 

terms  cf  the  Housing  and  Community  iT^^tf^ Z^'Sl^^Z^n^ ^'^^^*f^  ^"""^ -  "-S™ 

Development   Act   of   1974    I   f-nk   it  '■J^h  the  235  program.  Seldom  did  stories  Georgia  a),397 

would  be  helpful  to  .-nv  cnlloarues—espe-  ,"'5'^'^^^  *  ^"'^"^^  ""''"'*''' "'^^  "»"*"  -- -  »•'«• 

daily  to  the  27  present  Members  of  the  ^    ■"^"';      „           ..  19,^"° ''^'O 

Senate  and  the  66  present  Members  of  ^  "^"' '°  ■*"  y°"  about  one  successful  J"^  "  =  — — - le.sil 

the  House  who  cospon.wed  the  National  ^^°^  'f™  the  city  of  Chicago.  {J"^"""  «■  340 

Homeovmerrhip      Foundation      .Act— to  The  Blckerdike  Redevelopment  Corp.  Kansai"."!";               3  309 

proride  them  at  this  time  with  an  up- to-  ^  a  nonprofit  community  housing  cor-  KentuckV"lI.II..III"I._IIIII"II  9!258 

date  report  on  the  benefits  of  this  pro-  Poratlon  on  the  near-northwest  side  of  LouUiana   '__'_  saioio 

gram.  the  city.  The  corporation  was  responsible  ^i^l"e 927 

The   program    provided   homeowner-  for  the  building  of  new  single  family  "'"'y'^"'' - l.BSS 

',""  °f£?,"^".°"'^^ '°  "4,000  faraihes  to  homes  and  their  sale  to  the  community,  lucht^T'^'^ " " 2nn« 

June  1973  smce  Its  Inception  In  1968.  These  were  the  first  new  single  family  .Minneso"*::::::;:::::::;:;:::::::  32^ 
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Ml&sls5ippl   11.026  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  Is  that  cor-  For  all  these  reasons,  we  should  not  accept 

MU.'^'^url 6.096  rect.  the  abandonment  of  the  traditional  programs 

MoMtana  1.652  Public  housing.  lor  all  Its  particular  dlffl-  as  the  price  tor  Section  23.  The  traditional 

KebrasKa 4,543  culiles.  Is  highly  popular  and  a  badly  needed  programs  and  Section  23  should  be  Imple- 

Nev.iia 5.980  program.  The  waiting  lists  are  exceedingly  mentcd  concurrently. 

New  Hampshire 1.098  long.  The  \acancv  rates  are  exceedingly  low.  Hopefully  this  will   be   the  result   of  the 

New  Jersey 3,293  Thus.  It  may  be  concluded  that  public  hous-  legislative  conference  now  taking  place  be- 
New  Mexico 5.176  Ing  provides  better  housing  to  mlllloas  of  tween  the  House  and  the  Senate  concern- 
New  York 4.364  .'Americans,  than  they  could  otherwise  Bflord  Ing   future    housing   policy    and    programi. 

North  Carolina 7.244  or  are  now  gettln:;.  When  the  pending  legislation  la  Anally  agreed 

North  Dakota - 811  The  Sectloi^s  235  and  236  programs  suf-  to.   this  Committee  will   examine   the  Ad- 

Ohlo 16.676  fered  from  both  HUD  maiagement.  and  ac-  ministration's  funding  request  to  carry  out 

Oklahoma 11.455  tual   corruption,   rather  than   fioni   any  In-  the  will  of  the  Congress. 

Oregon 6.326  herent  defects  to  the  prop-ams.  IL  cities  with  ,,     MrfTFtlAN  Mr  Prp'sldent  I  ri-* 

Pennsvlvania   „ _ _.-       5.880  good  HUD  management,  and  actual  corrup-  ,      Iv            ^^^C   tho    r,rj.Silr„    o^o^ri 

Rhode  Island 744  tlon,  rather  than  Inherent  detects  in  the  to  dlscuss  brlefi.v  the  pet^dmg  amend- 
South  Carolina 15.571  programs.  In  .;itie,-i  with  good  HUD  manage-  ment.  Which  I  uriderstand  Is  the  amend- 
South  Dakota 1.498  ment.  such  as  Milwaukee,  the  program  was  ment  of  the  distmgTiifhed  Senator  from 

Tennessee  -- 17.227  a  great  success.  In  cities  with  rampant  cor-  Wisconsin.  Is  my  understanding  correct? 

Texas  .- 37,755  ruptlon  among  housing  officials.  It,  along  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Utah ^ 6.689  with  other  HUD  programs.  faUed.  But  the  ator  is  correct. 

Vermont  ._ -.- 340  failures  In  certain  cities  were  not  peculiar  j^j,  McCLELLAN.  It  is  an  amendment 

virgmia 3.-77  to  Section  235  and  236  and.  to  fact,  these  pro-  that  contains.  I  believe,  some  23  separate 

Washington  13,  ,51  grams  were  not  the  mam  ones  affected  or  .    JkHnct    nrnDn<;alt  with   resnect   to 

WesiVirgtoia 711  which  failed,  contrarv  to  the  opinion  of  the  and  distinct  proposals  witn  respect  to 

Wisconsin  10,440  Department  and  some  Judicial  mistakes  of  cuts  In  the  pending  bill. 

Wyoming ___ 921  fact.  The  Department  bl.imed  the  programs  Mr.  President.  I  may  state  at  the  be- 

Pucrio  Bico 9.661  Instead  of  Its  own  mismanagement.  As  a  ginning  of  my  remarks  that  I  am  not 

virgin  Islands 0  consequence  of  this  mismanagement,  over  primarily  concerned  about  the  amount  of 

Guam 129  400   Indictments   have  been   handed   dova  the  cuts  that  would  result,  the  amount 

to  honstog  fraud  cases  of  reduction  that  would  occur,   if   this 

U.S.  Total.- 434,814  Over  10  percent  of  the  total  deiaviUs  In  the  amendment  were  adopted.  I  think  I  have 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  fin'^rt^^ir^^re^Te.?  ^  irus^tTnl  "een  fairly  consistent  throughout  the 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  emplovment  .-itemmtng  from  cutbacks  m  the  ><^ars  in  advocating  economy  In  CJovern- 
the  Record  the  section  of  the  Appropria-  air  and  space  industries,  in  the  state  of  Wis-  ment.  I  have  repeatedly  stood  on  the 
tlons  Committee's  report  to  which  I  have  <'onsin,  97  percent  of  those  assisted  have  been  floor  of  the  Senate  and  pointed  out  that 
referred,  because  I  concur  with  every  successful,  one  of  the  causes — the  prime  cause,  real- 
statement  made  in  that  section  '"  ^^"  country  as  a  whole,  HUD  studies  ly — for  deficit  budgets  and  for  increased 

There  heine  no  obiectlon   the  evcpmt  *''°''  tbat  the  Seciion  235  program  Is  actu-  spending  originates  and  stems  from  au- 

fromthereSirtwarSed'tobeDdntTd  ;;n»"y  ^'o"""' Th"«f^  "°",350.ooo  Section  thorization    legislation.    ApproprlaUons 

iioiii  uic  iLuui  u  was  oraerea  to  oe  prmiea  235  homcow:  ers  making  their  monthly  pay-  .„„„_.  u..  moHe  iir\le«  romrrcKL.;  hiiK  aii- 

in  the  Recohd.  as  follows:  ments.  The  actual  number  of  defaults  ha«  5?"!!°  h  th?«vL^lt^r? 

Tn..£  I.  DrpAaT,^,ENT  OP  HotTsiT.-<:  aND  URBAN  ■"«  eicecded   the  number  anticipated  and  '^"?5jf-  n,",,^  Silem^lt  is  a  problem 

DtviLopMENr  tbe  tasurance  reserves  have  covered  antlcl-  One  of  our  problems    it  is  a  proDiem 

TV,.  r-,„...„iff.=  ,.  ,.,...«.  ^       ^  ^      ,  pated  Calms.  Bt  any  measurement,  the  pro-  to  all  of  us— in  trying  to  meet  our  re- 

coI?ern»d  hv  ,h„  ,rt..^i,lt-f,T^  ?      ,?"•"!'  Bram  has  been  a  major  success  In  attaining  sponsibilltie-s  here  Is  that  once  a  program 

abandon  our'  na  ,on'?hl?«ric  hoLnc°pro°  "^»  '"'1'="'^'^  °'  ^-'^"°S  '''<'«  ''"''  '"«""»'  '^  authorized,  once  Congress  says  this  is 

gram  In  I949  the  concre J^decia?^d  our  no^  ''^"  ''"°''  "'"  ^''''""^i  ■"'^dian  something  that  should  be  done  and  we 

i^vToprovid^r  decent  home  in  a  suUaS  ;  "r  "'*°  '"o-;""""  »'  '$««  '«f""°8  authorize  it  to  be  done  and  we  authcr- 

living    environment    lor    Tvetf    American  ^!^^\l,'?^'Z'''^"J'^*'t''J"^^J^^^  lz€  the  expenditure  of  such  moneys  as 

"""'f- „  major  aim  of  the  program.  Some  60.000  Sec-  ""ay  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro - 

In  1968,  Congress  set  a  housing  goal  of  2,6  tlon  235  homebuyers  have  gone  off  subsidy  STam.  or  we  authorize  so  many  million 

million  housing  units  a  year  for  10  years  of  altogether  and,  in  the  Committee's  opinion,  dollars  or  billion  dollars  to  get  the  pro- 

whlch  600,000  were  to  be  tor  low  and  moder-  these  are  distinct  measures  of  program  sue-  gram  carried  out,  then  Congress,  Itself, 

ate  income  famuies  cess.  has  put  in  motion  the  expenditure  when 

In  January  1973.  the  Administration  froze  The  Department  has  argued  that  it  not  jt  makes  the  appropriation, 
virtually  all  new  starts  for  low  and  moderate  everyone  cotild  be  subsidized  under  the  pro-  •j^g  Issue  that  comes  before  the  Appro- 
income  tamuies.  Some  17  houstog  programs  gram,  no  one  should  be  subsidized.  Evidently,  nriatinms     rnmmlttpp      notwlthstandlnE 
or  programs  closely  associated  with  housing  they  halted  the  program  out  of  policy  dls-  fh1^c^„2flSi  direct^  uStto^ 
were  stopped.  Except  tor  units  alreadv  in  the  taste  rather  than  from  tactual  evidence.  that  Congress  na»  directed  that  tms  be 
pipelines,  programs  tor  low  income  iiousuig  We  are  now  awaiting  action  for  new  and  done.  Is.  shaU  we  reluse  to  maKe  tne  ap- 
were  abandoned,  and  programs  for  moderate  substitute  programs.  These  were  delayed  by  propriation?     Thnt     is    what    it    often 
Income  housing  were  abandoned  as  well.  This  HUD's  failure  to  finish  its  studies  In  a  timely  amounts  to.  Especially  is  that  true  if  a 
has  resulted  In  additional  famlllea  In   the  fashion  and  to  recommend  any  program  at  budget  request  comes  down  for  it. 
lower  40  to  50  percent  of  American  Income  8J'  uo"l  September.  1973.  j  know  that  we  are  all  concerned,  and 
groups  being  denied  access  to  public  housing  ■">»  Department  now  wishes  to  rely  en-  rlEhtlv  so  The  country  is  concerned.  We 
or  the  ability  to  buy  a  new  home  "re^on  what  te  called  the  new  S«tlon  23  ^  distressed  about  the  fiscal  situation 

Exacerbating  this  situation,  due  to  exceed-  Pfogram.  a  program  of  le&sed  housing  to  re-  .hat  nertaino  In  our  Government    We 

Inelv  hlch  tntj^rt^^r  -otoo    «r^«-«-.-,„*-,     ^a  place  the  conventional  public  houstog  pro-  ^"at   pertains   in  our  uovtrrmncufc.    vye 

percent  of  the^m^L?.^     approxtoiately  70  L^           Sections  235  and  236.  agonize   about    the    economic   situation 

entfr^r^w  and  Tonvent^nL   hou'inf^?^^  ^i  ConS^ttee  feels  ^^1  It  wotild  be  a  that  prevails  in  this  country.  Therefore, 

grams  have  been  unable  to  nurchase  new  f'*'^  "™''  ^  '*'^*  ^^^"  cmu«.  First,  Section  it  does  behoove  this  Congress,  as  It  did 

homes.                                      Hui,,iia»e  uew  33  ,„^j.  j,^^  ^^^^  Second,  If  It  does  work.  It  the  last  and  the  one  before,  to  trv  to 

instead  Of  a  total  of  2.6  million  housing  ^rd  ^^VifT.'li?^' u'^^'nl?  fol'wfim:  '''•'°«     "^"^     expenditures,     certainly 

Zl"J,^.T  "•"  S"""^  ""  '°'  "'^  fl^'  ™Sit  things  SS^eiV  S?vVe  the  wnd^  ^''thin  the  amount  of  revenue  our  Gov- 

yjr  , Urn    »"«,»''°"t  '5  million  units,  or  [ov   Income   famuiea   that  public   housing  emment  «111  take  in.  In  other  words.  It 

oier  a  iniuion  units  below  the  national  hous-  helped,  and  build  In  the  regions  or  areas  Is  our  duty  to  try  to  achieve  a  balanced 

ing  goals  promulgated  by  the  congress.  where  houstog  Is  most  needed.  budget:  and  as  to  that  objective  and  on 

o  h"'?^''"''"''  ""'"'^''s-  thrift  Uistltutlons,  Under  Section  23,  the  builders  become  the  that  score,  I  yield  to  no  Senator  and  to  no 

and  those  associated  with  the  housing  Indus-  housing  managers.  It  would  seem  that  since  Representative  I  will  continue  to  strive 

try— furniture,  durable  goods,  heating  and  they  must  rent  out  the  units,  they  wUl  seek  to  do  that 

'j°°l^''«-^'^°''S°'t>,:Ts-he.Memttheho\isli>g  the  elderly,  those  without  chUdren,  and  the  ,      "hniman    of    the    AoDrooriations 

moratorium  pinch.                                           °  upper  reaches  of  low  and  moderate  Income  _  -^'    T..        ,   u-?.  l.f  .C^?.!,^  =^ 

The  Committee  feels  that  the  Admlnlstra-  families.  Committ«,  I  have  set   in  motion  and 

tlon  has  justified  Its  actions  for  a  variety  of  The  large  poor  famUies  and  the  very  poor  have  made  an  eltort  to  bring  about  a 

unsupported  reasons    Among  other  things,  famines,  for  whom  public  housing  was  such  reduction  In  expenditures,  last  year  ana 

U  has  claimed  that  the  programs  were  not  a  great  program,  may  well  be  left  out  to  the  this  year, 

achieving  the  goals  set  by  the  Congress,  but  oold.  Last  year,  particularly— we  can  speak 
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about  that,  because  we  got  a  response — 
I  suggested  that  each  subcommittee 
weigh  the  budget,  analyze  it,  particularly 
the  part  that  that  subcommittee  had 
jurisdiction  over,  and  sugge.'it  a  target. 
a  ceiling,  within  which  It  would  submit 
its  appropriation  request  or  make  ap- 
proval of  the  appropriations.  In  other 
words,  we  undertook  to  set  a  target  in 
the  beginning,  each  subcommittee,  and 
then  we  tried  to  mest  that  target.  We 
did  that,  with  some  measure  of  success. 
The  greatest  success  achieved  in  that 
effort  was  by  the  defense  appropriation 
subcommittee.  The  gieatest  cuta  were 
made  there.  Some  of  those  savings  were 
lost  because  other  functions  of  govern- 
ment were  appropriated  far  In  excess  of 
the  budget,  and  thus  we  lost  that  advan- 
tags  to  some  extent.  We  were  not  able  to 
reduce  as  much  as  we  targeted  because 
some  appropriations  exceeded  the 
budget. 

In  a  way.  we  are  trjing  again  this  year, 
Mr.  President.  Just  what  measure  of  suc- 
cess we  will  have  ultimately.  I  do  not 
know. 

We  have  a  committee  system  In  Con- 
gress. Perhaps  it  is  failing.  Perhaps  the 
committee  system  should  be  abolished. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  need  It  any  more. 
Perhaps  the  way  to  handle  these  matters 
is  tust  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  say  for  the  record  that  I 
regard  myself  as  a  servant,  an  agent  of 
the  Senate,  as  I  ser\'e  on  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  particularly  because  I 
serve  as  chairman  of  that  committee.  If 
I  can  ascertain  what  the  policy  of  the 
Senate  is,  how  it  wants  to  proceed  on 
these  appropriation  bills,  if  I  can  get  In- 
struction along  that  line.  I  will  try  to 
rcnform.  If  it  were  the  policy  of  the 
Semite  to  proceed  in  a  way  that  I  simply 
could  not  follow,  then  I  would  yield  my 
position  on  that  matter— at  least  tem- 
porarily— to  someone  else,  who  could  de- 
fend and  undertake  to  sustain  whatever 
the  policy  is. 

Mr.  President,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  this  year,  as  in  the  past, 
has  functioned  In  good  faith.  The  sub- 
committees have  held  long  hearings. 
They  have  marked  up  the  bills  and  have 
brought  them  to  the  full  committee. 

Almost  without  exception.  I  have  de- 
ferred to  the  judgment  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  subcommittees.  Perhaps 
there  have  been  one  or  two  exceptions, 
but  I  do  not  recall  one  at  the  moment.  I 
have  generally  supported  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Perhaps  in  one  or  two  exceptions  I 
did  not. 

I  do  that  not  because  necessarily  I 
always  fully  agree  with  what  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  recommended. 
But  again  I  point  out  that  unless  it  is 
so  adverse  and  .so  greatly  violates  my  con- 
viction that  I  .'.imply  cannot  compromise. 
I  still  try  to  go  along.  In  the  interest  of 
orderly  procedure,  because  we  do  have 
the  committee  system,  and  I  do  It  In  an 
effort  to  malce  this  .system  work. 

We  have  a  bill  before  us  today.  We  went 
through  the  due  process,  the  procedures 
that  are  established  by  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  which  were  followed  and  adhered 
to.  Thi5  bill  came  before  the  full  commit- 


tee on  recommendation  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

I  supported  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee.  In  fact,  there  is  one  item 
In  the  bill  that  I  would  not  have  sup- 
ported that  has  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion. But  again.  I  as  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  and  the  members  of  that 
committee  are  undertaking  to  cooperate 
with  our  leadership  to  the  end  that  we 
may.  if  we  can — and  we  are  making  evers' 
effort  to  do  it — get  these  appropriations 
bills  finished  before  the  Senate  becomes 
preoccupied  with  another  problem, 
another  issue  that  will  command  its  con- 
tinuing attention  and  occupy  Its  full 
time  unto  that  matter  shall  have  been 
disposed  of. 

When  we  do  these  things  hastily,  we 
do  not  do  as  eCBcient  a  job  as  we  would 
like  to.  with  the  Government  as  big  as 
It  Is  and  these  appropriations  as  large 
as  they  arc.  with  as  many  items  In  them 
as  there  are.  In  fact,  as  I  recall,  there  are 
some  16  or  18  thousand  items  in  research 
and  development  alone — each  one  of 
them  could  stand  some  examination.  All 
of  the  Items  for  which  we  make  appro- 
priations run  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  It  Is  absolutely  impossible 
to  give  attention  to  each  one  of  them. 

In  the  limited  time  that  we  have,  and 
in  an  effort  to  expedite  this  matter,  one 
section  of  the  bill  wiis  overlooked.  It  did 
not  come  to  our  attention  and  was  not 
called  to  our  attention  when  the  matter 
came  to  the  full  committee.  Notice  only 
came  that  morning,  when  the  committee 
met  that  afternoon.  Tiiat  is  the  item  to 
prohibit  funcs  for  the  CIA. 

I  mtntion  at  this  time.  Mr.  President. 
that  there  are  no  funds  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  CIA.  Only  one  bill  has 
funds  for  the  CIA.  That  is  the  defense 
appropriations  bill. 

I  do  not  know  if  people  want  co  dis- 
continue the  CIA.  If  we  want  to  cast  as- 
persions on  it.  we  can  do  It  in  a  bill  like 
this.  Thut  is  our  right,  if  that  is  the  way 
v,e  want  to  do  it.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
is  necessarily  to  our  credit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  McCLEULAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  was  put  Into  the 
committee  report,  on  page  6.  and,  of 
course.  It  is  included  in  the  bill.  The  rea- 
son why  it  was  included  is  that  there  was 
Information  which  this  Senator  received 
that  a  number  of  appropriations  bills 
might  have  funds  for  the  CIA. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
thought  I  had  a  duty  to  make  sure  of 
what  was  in  the  appropriations  bill  on 
which  I  was  acting.  Furthermore.  I  asked 
the  agency  heads  tmder  HUD.  Space,  and 
Science,  when  they  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee,  whether  they  would  mind 
if  I  put  in  this  provision,  and  they  said 
they  would  not. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ash  of  the 
O.IUce  of  Management  and  Budget,  in 
which  he  states  that  there  are  no  CIA 
funds  In  the  bill.  It  was  my  very  strong 
fe3ling  that  I  had  a  responsibility  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  full  committee  to  And 
out  what  was  in  the  bill  and  to  make 
sure  that  If  there  were  funds  for  the  CIA, 
those  funds  would  be  Identified.  I  felt 


that  the  only  way  I  could  be  certain  of 
that  was  to  make  provision  in  the  bill, 
which  the  subcommittee  approved,  and 
which  I  regret  was  not  called  to  the 
specific  attention  of  the  chairman  But. 
as  I  say.  it  appears  at  two  different  places 
in  the  report,  and  appears  also  In  the  bill 
Ifelf. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  not  just  the 
chairman:  it  is  the  committee.  I  just  rep- 
re.sent  a  committee  as  its  chairman  and 
its  agent.  It  is  nothing  personal  with  me 
and  it  Is  nothing  personal  against  me. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  retOize  that. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  talking  about 
proper  procedures  in  the  Senate,  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  committee  system.  If  there 
Is  no  money  in  the  bill  and  the  Senator 
feels  that,  notwithstanding  that  fact, 
provision  ought  to  be  made,  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  for  the  committee  to  pass 
on  It.  to  decide  whether  It  should  be  In 
or  not.  I  am  not  argiUng  about  that.  Had 
I  known  that  it  was  in  the  bill  I  would 
certainly  have  sought  to  have  It  discussed 
and  considered — and  I  apologize  for  not 
knowing,  but  I  make  no  explanation  fur- 
ther than  the  fact  that  we  are  so  busy  and 
so  occupied  «1th  these  bills — trying  to 
process  them,  trying  to  get  them  out.  I 
would  assume  that  when  a  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  presents  his  bill,  if  there 
is  anything  in  there  that  he  can  conceive 
might  be  controversial,  we  would  take 
it  up  in  the  full  committee  and  discuss  it 
Maybe  that  Is  my  responsibility,  to 
ha\e  these  bills  checked  and  scrutinized 
most  carefully  before  we  ever  bring  them 
to  the  full  committee  for  consideration: 
If  that  is  correct.  I  must  do  that.  I  shall 
do  my  best  to  do  it.  But  I  do  feel  that  in 
a  circumstance  v.here  we  are  operating 
under  such  stress  of  pressure  and  haste  to 
try  to  meet  the  conditions  that  we  have 
daily  here,  it  would  have  been  well  for 
the  Senator  to  mention  this  to  the  full 
committee  so  that  we  might  consider  it. 
.^t  any  rate,  those  things  happen,  and 
I  am  not  trying  to  cast  any  aspersion  on 
the  Senator.  I  am  talking  now  about  the 
Integrity  of  the  committee  system  and 
what  we  need  to  do.  That  Is  the  purpose, 
primarily,  of  my  concern  at  the  moment, 
although  I  thought  I  would  mention  It. 
Mr.  President,  before  we  went  into  this 
other  aspect. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  talk  now  about 
the  pending  amendment.  There  Is  an 
amendment  pending  that  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  who  is  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  handles  the  bill,  and 
who  Is  also  the  manager  of  the  bill  on 
the  floor.  I  have  a  copy  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  believe  this  is  a  correct  copy.  It 
contains  some  23  separate  amendments 
to  items  in  the  bill,  striking  the  Items  and 
reducing  the  amount. 

I  am  advised  by  the  distingtiished 
Senator  from  WLsconsin  that  the  total, 
the  aggregate  of  these  amounts  is  about 
$160  million  in  round  numbers. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  a 
further  reduction  In  this  bill  of  that 
amount,  if  we  are  given  the  opportunity 
in  committee  to  examine  these  proposed 
cuts  and  take  committee  action  on  them. 
If  the  committee  then  does  not  recom- 
mend the  cuts,  when  the  bill  comes  to  the 
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floor,  of  course,  the  Senate  can  work  Its 
villi.  But  if  there  are  amendments  that 
the  comiiiittre  feels  are  meritorious,  the 
committee  should  not  be  bypassed.  It 
.should  have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
thein. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  Troni  Wisronsm  if  these  amend- 
nieiits  which  are  offeicd  here  today  were 
presentod  by  him  to  his  subcommittee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  .say  to  the  chair- 
man that  the  amendments  I  offered  to 
the  subcommittee  were  far  deeper  than 
the  amendments  here.  I  offered  amend- 
ments in  total  of  SI. 4  billion. 

I  offered  a  number  of  other  amend- 
ments. We  had  considerable  discussion 
in  the  subcommittee  meeting. 

Mr.  McCLELL.AN.  Were  they  accepted? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE-  Some  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  were  accepted  and 
some  were  rejected.  Some  of  these 
amendments  were  offered  in  the  sub- 
committee. Many  of  them  were  not  of- 
fered in  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  they  were  ac- 
cepted in  the  subcommittee,  whj'  did 
they  not  appear  in  the  Senators  report 
on  the  bill? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  some  of  the  amendments  that  I 
brought  up  in  the  subcommittee  were 
rejected,  and  those  amendments  that 
were  rejected,  in  some  cases,  are  offered 
here.  I  am  not  saying  that  any  of  the 
amendments  that  were  accepted  are 
here. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
IdentLfy  them  for  the  record  when  he 
has  the  floor  directly?  I  would  Uke  to 
know  which  ones  were  considered  there. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  were  any  of  these 
particular  amendments  presented  to  the 
full  committee? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  NSF.  HDD, 
NASA— we  are  going  to  Identify  the  ones 
tliat  were  presented  to  the  subcommittee. 

In  the  full  committee,  we  had  some 
eight  or  nine  specific  amendments  that 
were  offered.  I  think  the  Senator  will  re- 
member that.  They  were  voted  on  en 
bloc.  We  had  two  or  three  series  of  two 
or  three  amendments  each  referring  to 
NASA  voted  en  bloc;  some  of  them  are 
Included  here.  We  had  one  referring  to 
the  National  Science  Poimdation,  and 
then  three,  I  tlilnk,  referring  to  HUD. 
We  win  be  happy  to  identify  those  at  a 
later  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Were  they  pre- 
sented just  as  they  are  presented  here? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  thev  were  pre- 
sented in  somewhat  different  form. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  They  were  presented 
in  different  form. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  point  I  want 
to  make,  and  I  do  not  want  to  belabor 
It.  If  the  committee  system  Is  to  function 
with  Integrity  and  efficiency,  it  must 
have  the  opportunity— and  the  Senate  I 
think,  should  want  it  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity—to screen  proposed  cuts  or  pro- 
posed amendments — not  only  cuts,  but 
amendments  that  offer  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  bUl.  We  have  that  ex- 
perience, too,  Mr.  President;  we  come 
to  the  floor  sometimes,  without  the  eil- 
dence  having  been  presented  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  considera- 


tion, and  often  without  having  any  evi- 
dence presented,  with  offers  to  increase 
by  a  large  amount. 

Every  Senator  has  the  right,  on  this 
floor,  to  offer  any  amendment  he  wants 
to.  I  concede  that  right.  I  defend  that 
right.  I  would  do  it  myself  if  I  felt  a 
strong  enough  conviction.  But  I  think  I 
would  undertake,  especially  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee — and  I  am  the 
cliairman  of  that  committee — to  have 
the  issue  clearly  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  reject  it  on  its  merits,  or  for  some 
other  reason,  if  there  was  reason  for  re- 
jecting it,  or  to  approve  it,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator to  this  extent:  This  amendment  is 
a  marked  improvement,  in  my  judgment, 
over  the  one  offered.  I  believe  last  Fri- 
day, to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion bi!l,  with  a  3.5  percent  cut  across 
the  board.  This,  in  m.v  judgment,  is  the 
way  to  do  it. 

And  I  might  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
I  have  no  doubt  that  upon  these  amend- 
ments being  presented  and  discussed,  I 
will  find  some  of  them  that  I  shall  want 
to  support;  because  I  want  to  cut.  if 
we  can,  this  budget  and  appropriation 
in  every  way  we  can  do  so  consistently 
and  where  it  represents  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  countiw. 

I  do  not  like,  as  I  said  the  otiier  day. 
the  meat-ax  approach  which  is  pre- 
sented across  the  board.  Someone  sug- 
gested a  while  ago  that  maybe  we  ought 
to  establish  that  precedent  here,  so  we 
will  all  know  that  we  are  going  to  cut 
them  percentagewise  across  the  board. 

But  what  would  that  do  to  the  com- 
mittee system.  Mr.  President?  If  that  Is 
what  we  are  establishing  here,  we  need 
to  know  it;  but  what  does  it  do  to  the 
committee  system? 

If  I  were  handling  a  committee  and  I 
did  not  want  my  projects  cut  much.  I 
would  not  do  any  cutting  on  them  in  the 
committee :  I  would  wait  and  let  them  get 
their  3-pertent  cut  up  here,  if  they  were 
going  to  get  it.  And  some  could  well  In- 
crease their  amounts,  Mr.  President,  an- 
ticipating that  they  would  get  a  3-per- 
cent cut. 

I  do  not  think  a  3-percent  cut,  as  such, 
as  a  firm  and  fixed  formula,  is  neces- 
sarily the  best  way  to  do  It.  But  If  we  arc 
going  to  do  that,  let  us  take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Defense  bill.  It  is  yet  to  come  up. 
My  distinguished  friend  here  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

We  hear  demands  here  on  the  floor 
sometimes,  "Cut  it  $10  bUlion."  Maybe 
it  can  stand  that ;  maybe  it  cannot.  But 
whatever  percentage  It  would  be — 8'^ 
percent  would  cut  it  SIO  billion,  or  12 
percent,  or  whatever  It  Is  that  would 
make  a  cut  of  $10  billion- 1  think  it 
ought  to  be  considered  before  we  slash 
that  way.  I  do  not  know  what  it  would 
come  out  of. 

I  do  not  think  that  Is  the  way  to  do  It. 
Let  me  point  this  out:  I  think  I  can  say 
without  any  qualification — though  I  can- 
not absolutely  guarantee  It.  as  everyone 
knows — speaking  of  what  I  think  the  at- 
titude and  disposition  of  the  subcommit- 
tee handling  the  defense  bill  is,  I  think  It 
will  be  cut,  If  we  are  left  to  the  selective 


cutting  process,  by  more  than  S'i  per- 
cent. We  did  a  pretty  gocd  job  last  yeai 
of  cutting  beyond  that.  I  think  we  can 
do  it  again.  We  are  going  to  try,  and  I 
think  we  will  succeed. 

But  I  might  say.  if  this  practice  is  go- 
ing to  be  established,  to  do  away  with  the 
committee  consideration  of  these  things 
on  their  merits  and  let  the  bill  come  to 
the  floor,  as  they  work  it.  and  take  items 
that  seem  to  be  too  much  and  reduce 
them,  or  Items  that  seem  to  be  not 
enough  and  increase  them.  I  hope  we  do 
not  establish  a  precedent  where  every 
time  a  bill  comes  up  here,  we  are  going  to 
cut  it  31,2  percent,  because  anyone  who 
wanted  to  be  sure  he  got  about  what  he 
v.anted  could  increase  his  appropriation, 
and  then  come  to  the  floor,  receive  the 
cut.  and  he  would  have  lost  practically 
nothing:  whereas  another  subcommittee, 
working  faithfully  and  diligently,  and 
examining  the  items  and  making  reduc- 
tions on  the  basis  of  merit  and  on  the 
basis  of  priorities  as  they  see  them, 
would  be  terribly  penalized.  So  would  the 
function  of  the  department  or  agency, 
tind  so  would  the  service  to  be  performed, 
and  those  who  benefit  from  it.  if  we  are 
to  follow  that  procedure. 

I  do  not  think  the  emergency  is  such 
today  that  we  cannot  make  reductions  to 
bring  these  appropriations  nlthln  the 
revenues,  and  thus  avoid  a  deficit.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  situation  where  we 
caimot  function  responsibly  In  that 
fashion.  Maybe  we  have  lost  that  ability. 
Maybe  we  wUI  not  face  our  responsibili- 
ties, but  I  believe  we  will.  I  do  not  tKlieve 
the  process  of  a  3-perccnt  cut.  as  such,  Is 
really  facing  up  to  the  issue. 

I  hope  that  we  will  get  some  order  and 
some  orderly  process  established  here,  or 
reestabUshed.  so  that  we  will  know  what 
to  do  when  we  try  to  work  on  appropria- 
tion bills,  and  we  will  be  able  to  feel  that 
the  efforts  of  the  subcommittees  and  the 
full  committees  are  going  to  be  respected, 
and  then  weighed  and  examined,  rather 
than  just,  in  effect,  discarding  the  com- 
mittee's work  and  saying.  "We  are  going 
to  cut  across  the  board." 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  situation, 
I  want  to  find  out,  and  I  think  this  will 
give  us  a  pretty  good  Idea,  about  how  the 
Senate  wants  to  proceed.  I  intend  to 
move — others  may  have  discussed  It — to 
reconunlt  the  bill  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  so  that  we  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  these  proposed 
amendments,  weigh  them,  and  again  re- 
port the  bill  out  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE  I  want  to  make  a  brief 
statement. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  just  wanted  to  make  a 
brief  observation.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee  Is  saying, 
and  I  shall  support  him  right  down  the 
line. 

I  hope  the  motion  to  recommit  it  to 
the  committee  Is  agreed  to  so  that  we  can 
study  these  new  amendments.  They  are 
new  to  me.  and  they  may  be  well  taken. 
I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  look- 
ing at  them. 
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I  am  privileged  to  handle  the  Interior 
Appropriation  bQl.  and  that  is  supposed 
to  be  calendared  for  action  on  the  floor 
on  Wednesday  afternoon. 

We  heard  from  I  do  not  know  how 
many  Senators,  but  they  had  182  amend- 
ment's. Ever}'  one  of  them  was  an  amend- 
ment to  add  dollars.  There  was  not  a 
single  amendment  to  take  an;  dollars 
away. 

I  hope  the  proponents  and  leader;-  in 
this  effort  to  cut  back — and  I  am  sure 
they  are  going  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
Interior  bill  as  well,  I  do  not  know  why 
but  I  think  they  might  do  It— will  be 
specific  and  designate  whose  projects  we 
lake  the  money  out  of.  That  is  what  I 
would  like  to  have  them  do.  whether 
they  come  from  Florida  or  Georgia  or 
wherever.  Wisconsin  or  Kansas,  wher- 
ever they  might  come  from,  and  I  would 
hope  they  would  specify  which  projects 
we  should  take  it  out  of,  whichever  State 
they  want  to  take  it  out  of,  and  I  will 
be  happy  to  oblige.  But  I  hope  they  are 
specific  when  we  come  to  consider  this 
problem  on  Wednesday.  I  believe.  I  think 
that  is  the  day  the  leadei'  is  attempting 
to  calendar  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  have 
a  very  important  appointment  this  after- 
noon and  I  must  keep  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wish  to  olKerve, 
as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, nearly  all  of  the  letters — it  is  un- 
usual when  we  eet  one  wanting  us  to  cut 
one.  although  we  do  get  some  of  them — 
most  of  them  are  to  increase,  and  the 
Senators  who  write  and  ask  us  to  In- 
crease sometimes  are  the  ones  who  are 
voting  for  these  across-the-board  cuts 
and  so  forth.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  op- 
crate,  as  I  say,  intelligently,  efficiently, 
and  conscientiously  where  we  do  not 
know  and  we  are  not  privileged  to  know 
what  the  rules  are  going  to  be  and  bow, 
when,  they  are  going  to  change  and  be 
changed. 

I  want  to  say  this  before  I  conclude: 
I  said  in  the  beginning  this  is  not  per- 
sonal, and  it  is  not.  that  every  Senator 
is  entitled  to  vote  his  conscience  and  his 
conviction,  and  I  am  not  pleading  today 
for  miyself  as  chairman  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee :  I  am  pleading  for  each 
Senator  here,  for  the  people  he  repre- 
sents, to  maintain  and  to  make  operate 
a  system  that  has  been  tried  and  tested 
and  proven  over  130  years  that  we  have 
had  this  Government.  Sure,  it  is  not  per- 
fect. 3-.:t  amend  the  rules  if  changes  must 
be  made. 

I  hope  we  will  understand  that  It 
makes  no  personal  difference  to  me  ii 
we  cut  this  bill  3  percent  or  30  percent 
except  insofar  as  what  is  best  for  our 
country.  I  will  feel  the  same  way  when 
we  have  the  defense  appropriation  bill 
up  here.  Do  what  is  best  for  the  country, 
and  if  it  takes  a  3-percent  cut  or  a  5-per- 
cent cut.  if  the  Senators  will  single  out 
the  Items  where  they  ought  to  be  cut. 
keep  those  that  have  a  priority,  that  de- 
serve the  full  financing  and  reduce  the 
others,  I  will  be  satisfied. 

I  am  not  insisting  on  budget  appropri- 
ations. I  am  not  only  willing  to  cut.  but  I 
am  cutting.  But  we  need  cooperation,  we 
need   the  Senate's  understanding,   and 


U  we  are  not  going  to  recognize  the  work 
of  our  committees  then,  of  course,  the 
only  alternative  is  to  do  it  here  on  the 
floor.  I  know  that  the  great  masses  of 
the  American  people  want  this  budget 
cut.  and  they  want  a  balanced  budget, 
and  I  am  willing  to  work  with  my  col- 
leagues to  that  end,  and  If  we  do  not  get 
it  the  first  round — that  is  where  we  have 
this  Budget  Committee,  and  I  hope  it 
works:  I  have  some  doubt  about  it — we 
will  make  some  further  cuts  until  we  do 
get  it.  We  can  pass  a  resolution  after 
these  bills  are  all  in.  weigh  It,  and  make 
certain  then  that  we  treat  everything 
alike,  treat  them  all  fairly,  and  let  them 
take  their  reductions  where  they  may,  if 
we  do  not  achieve  it  by  the  due  process 
long  established  and  long  practiced  and 
now  followed,  undertaken  to  be  followed 
by  those  to  whom  we  have  entrusted  the 
resoonsibihty  as  our  representatives  and 
as  our  agents. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  iMr.  YonwO. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  am  in  favor  of  this  new 
economy  move  in  the  Senate.  For  years 
now  for  every  amendment  ottered  to  cut 
an  appropriation  bill  on  the  Senate  floor 
that  have  been  10  offered  to  Increase  it. 
This  is  with  the  exception  of  Defense 
appropriation  bills.  I  have  seen  amend- 
ment after  amendment  offered  on  the 
Labor  HEW  bill  that  raised  the  bill  by 
as  much  as  one-half  billion  dollars.  This 
increasmg  appropriation  bill  has  been 
going  on  for  years,  so  I  welcome  this 
new  economy  move. 

I  am  willing  to  cut  $160  million  or 
more  if  the  subcommittee  chairman  rec- 
ommends it.  In  fact,  I  voted  in  the  com- 
mittee to — there  was  only  one  motion 
offered,  as  I  recall  to  cut  $43.3  million. 

I  would  like  to  have  this  Inserted  in 
the  RecoRD,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

BEComnHorD   Ctrrs  by   Senator  Pioxiuse 
XN  SmcoMMrrrcc 

NASA 

<Zn  mlllloiu) 

Research  and  I>evelopinent $13.8 

Construction  ol  PacUltln 6.0 

Researcb  and  Program  Management-  1.0 

Total   IB.  g 

NSF   g.a 

BUD 

Compreheiulve  Planning  Grants lo.o 

Research  and  Technology 5.0 

Salaries — Rsaearch  and  Technology.     1.320 

Total 16.320 

Or«nd  total 43.3 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  for 
this  bigger  cut.  I  am  willing  to  make  a 
bigger  cut.  S200  million,  if  necessary.  But 
I  believe  It  should  be  on  an  item-by-item 
basis. 

This  business  of  going  to  conference 
with  the  House  with  a  "meat-ax"  cut  of 
3  percent  or  5  percent  causes  the  Sen- 
ate to  lose  all  of  Its  bargaining  power 
with  the  House.  The  Senate  usually  ac- 
cepts most  of  the  House  add-ons,  par- 
ticularly on  projects,  It  they  are  meri- 
torious, and  we  add  on  some  of  our  own 
and  make  other  sizable  cuts. 
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On  a  "meat-ax"  approach,  a  percent- 
age cut,  we  lose  practically  all  bargain- 
ing power  with  the  House  because,  flrst, 
either  we  have  to  persuade  them  to  ac- 
cept our  percentage  cut  or  else  subject 
ourselves  to  other  cuts,  mostly  Imposed 
by  the  House. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  this  confer- 
ence procedure  unless  a  Senator  has 
served  on  a  conference  committee  with 
the  House  at  one  time  or  another. 

I  know  there  are  many  of  these  pro- 
grams that  can  be  cut.  but  it  would  be 
a  serious  mistake  if  we  followed  this  per- 
centage cut  route.  On  Defense  Appro- 
priations we  will  probably  cut  over  $4 
billion  this  year.  If  another  5  or  10  per- 
cent were  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate it  would  cripple  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. For  those  who  have  not  listened 
to  the  hearings — and  most  of  the  Sen- 
ators have  not  listened  to  the  hearings, 
we  could  do  serious  harm  not  only  to  the 
Defense  Department  but  most  other  de- 
partments of  Government. 

The  committee  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member,  oftentimes  many  of  the 
other  committee  members,  sit  for  months 
listening  to  the  testimony  of  the  various 
departments. 

We  know  better  where  cuts  can  be 
made  and  where  they  cannot  be  made. 
If  more  amendments  had  been  offered 
in  the  full  committee  to  cut  this  budget 
or  this  bill  further  I  would  have  voted 
for  it.  As  I  said  before.  I  am  willing  to 
cut  $160  million  or  more,  but  it  should 
be  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
Item  by  item,  or  if  there  are  those  who 
want  to  do  It  item  by  item  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  there  is  nothing  wrong  about 
that.  But  this  percentage  cut  Imslness 
Is  just  not  the  right  way  of  doing  things. 
It  reduces  respectability,  and  even  the 
effectiveness,  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  handle  bills  hi  this 
way.  At  least  Members  supporting  this 
kind  of  move  ought  to  tell  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  how  much 
they  want  to  cut,  and  offer  some  sugges- 
tion as  to  where  to  cut. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Yes.  / 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Every  Senator  was 
Invited  to  come  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  make  suggestions 
where  he  thought  it  could  be  cut.  every 
one.  This  was  done  twice,  once  before  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
and  once  before  the  full  committee,  and 
we  set  aside  days  for  it.  so  no  one  can 
say  he  was  dented  an  opportunity  to 
present  his  views. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  May  I  say.  in  closhig.  I 
will  support  the  motion  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
would  say  once  again  I  welcome  the 
economy  move.  I  wish  it  had  happened 
several  years  ago  because  we.  in  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  have 
been  defeated  on  the  floor  year  after 
year  in  almost  every  appropriation  blU 
except  defense.  But  they  always  bring 
them  up.  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
bill — very  few.  at  least — that  were  not 
raised  by  the  Senate  itself. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
quite  brief  In  what  I  have  to  say. 
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I  think  we  have  reached  a  point  al- 
ready. Mr.  President,  where  our  commit- 
tee system  Is  being  seriously  jeopardized. 

Now  I  think  everj-  major  appropria- 
tion bill  should  be  examined  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  staff  and  the 
Members  of  this  body,  that  are  familiar 
with  the  subject  matter,  and  tiien  a  bill 
brought  back  to  the  membership  with 
definite  recommendations.  That  is  a 
part  of  the  Senate  committee  system. 

As  a  whole,  it  has  worked  most  ad- 
mirably. The  committee  must  have  a 
chairman,  we  will  not  have  any  effective 
commitee  unless  we  have  a  chairman 
that  is  effective  and  really  works  on  It 
and  comes  here  prepared:  also  a  minority 
member,  so-called  ranking  minority 
member,  who  has  the  same  qualifications 
and  the  willingness  to  work:  then  come 
here  and  every  member  of  that  full  com- 
mittee, especially  if  he  had  a  chance  to 
get  Into  the  bill,  generally  ought  to  back 
that  committee  or  get  off  It. 

If  he  cannot  take  the  heat,  just  get  out 
of  the  kitchen  on  that  particular  assign- 
ment, because  to  be  effective,  and  as  a 
whole  the  appropriations  committees 
have  been  effective  In  holding  things 
down,  they  have  to  work  together,  and 
then  they  have  to  stand  together. 

There  are  exceptions  to  that  from 
time  to  time,  legitimate,  but  as  a  whole 
if  we  do  not  have  a  system  that  is  posi- 
tive and  definite  and  willing  to  fight  and 
the  membership  fiUed  in.  we  are  not 
going  to  be  very  effective  here. 

I  remember  in  my  very  earliest  days 
here,  these  two  men  that  are  now  our 
senior  memt>ers  of  this  committee,  both 
of  them,  spent  long  hours  of  hard  work. 
Some  of  my  earliest  recollections  of  the 
Senate  when  I  was  just  an  ex  officio 
member  of  one  subcommittee  was  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  bearing  down 
and  talking  about  a  dollar  in  value  for 
every  dollar  spent.  He  did  not  say  some 
dollars,  every  dollar.  He  was  very  effec- 
tive in  commttteeing  on  this  fioor,  as  has 
been  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Now.  let  us  not  let  this  matter  fall 
apart. 

I  am  not  making  an  odious  com- 
parison. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is 
one  of  the  most  working  men  we  have 
In  this  body  and  he  Is  effective,  too.  He 
knows  that  I  believe  that  about  him.  I 
have  told  him  many  times.  We  are  often 
on  opposite  sides,  but  we  can  do  business 
with  each  other  and  have  done  It  manv 
times  over,  so  I  am  not  trying  to  give  him 
any  lectaie,  nothing  except  compliments. 
I  think  there  are  some  errors  in  judg- 
ment here,  but  in  good  faith  about  this 
great  number  of  amendments. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  being  on  this 
subcommittee.  My  plea  here  is  If  the 
chairman  makes  this  motion  to  send  this 
bill  back  to  the  committee,  I  hope  the 
body  will  just  rise  up  and  say,  we  wel- 
come this,  we  welcome  the  disposition  of 
that  kind,  and  I  hope  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  would  agree  to  It  and 
If.l,""  -'^e  If  we  cannot  get  together,  a 
little  better  understandhig,  much  bet- 
ter understanding.  We  are  wandering 
off.  splitting  up,  and  we  are  gotag  to 
hurt  the  Senate  and  hurt  the  questions 
we  represent  as  a  whole. 

I  welcome  a  flght  over  these  bills.  I 


have  been  In  trouble  ever  since  I  became 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. It  is  hard,  long  work  to  get  a  bill 
through  here  with  reference  to  the  au- 
thorization. I  do  not  nm  from  it.  but  I 
try  to  be  patient  and  then  come  back 
with  appropriations.  Tackle  them,  tackle 
them  again.  That  is  what  I  call  a  sound 
legislative  process. 

I  hope  we  will  not  have  to  pass  on 
amendments  here  that  we  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  really  weigh  the  Impact  of. 
some  32  different  Items  in  one  amend- 
ment here. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows  all 
about  what  it  means.  I  know  some  of 
them  because  I  was  in  part  of  the  mark- 
up, but  my  plea  here  is  for  the  commJt- 
tee  system  and  the  committee  work  that 
has  been  done  this  year. 

All  this  work  now  has  been  going  on 
since  January  and  If  we  are  going  to  drop 
the  Idea  of  having  the  committee,  there 
is  no  end  to  It.  To  just  come  up  and  "ote 
for  a  figure  or  a  percentage  reduction, 
that  Is  another  way,  but  let  us  utilize  the 
work  that  has  been  done  on  these  bills 
this  year  and  further  let  the  committee 
have  a  chance  to  take  a  look  at  this  bill. 

I  have  taken  too  much  time  already, 
Mr.  President.  I  j-leld  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  suggests  It,  would  like  to  have 
me  submit  the  motion  to  recommit  be- 
fore he  speaks,  I  send  the  motion  to  the 
desk  and  ask  the  clerk  to  report  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

I  move  to  recommit  H.E.  15572.  together 
with  the  pending  amenOment  thereto  and 
any  propcwed  amendments  thereto  at  the 
desk,  for  further  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

■  Mr.  McCLEILLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  this  motion  to 
recommit  permit  the  committee  In  re- 
considering the  bill  to  consider  all  as- 
pects of  it.  including  amendments  that 
were  reported  out  in  the  bill  by  the  sub- 
committee and  by  the  full  committee,  to- 
gether with  all  amendments  now  pend- 
ing at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  all  be  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then  what  I  am 
asking  is  just  to  send  It  all  to  the  com- 
mittee and  let  us  trj'  to  work  it  out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  have  had  a  very  useful  debate 
here,  and  I  think,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  pohited 
out,  all  of  us  are  anxious  to  reduce  this 
burden  on  the  taxpayer,  this  Inflationary 
Federal  spending. 

There  la  very  little  difference  In  the 
attitude  of  the  people  in  the  country  or 
in  the  Senate  on  this.  It  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  how  we  proceed. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
made  some  very  proper  and  appropriate 
points  about  how  the  committees  are  to 
function. 


I  realize  how  disappointed  they  are 
when  the  subcommittee  chairman  comes 
to  the  floor  and  proposes  an  amendment 
affecting  his  own  appropriation. 

Mr.  Piesident.  this  is  not  the  first  time 
this  has  been  done.  I  recall  a  very  fine 
Senator  from  Louisiana  iMr.  Eli.e»oe«) 
who  used  to  do  that  frequently  on  for- 
eign aid,  and  I  would  support  him. 

I  do  not  know  what  a  Senator  Is  sup- 
posed to  do  when  he.  as  a  subconunlttee 
chairman,  is  likely  to  be  well  Informed 
on  what  Is  in  the  bill.  I  was  the  only  Sen- 
ator who  sat  through  every  single  min- 
ute of  the  hearings.  I  heard  the  entire 
record,  and  I  think  I  am  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion to  suggest  changes  that  should  be 
made.  I  made  a  fight  in  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  I  lost.  I  wanted  to  cut  $1.4  bil- 
lion of  the  relatively  small  amount  here, 
$1.4  billion  out,  and  I  missed.  I  was  de- 
feated. A  flght  was  made  by  Senator 
HoLLiNGS  in  the  full  committee.  I  co- 
sponsored  his  amendments. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  copy  of  the  vcu-lous 
amendments.  There  were  three  motions 
made  by  Senator  Holldtos  affecting 
seven  items. 

It  Is  true  all  these  amendments  were 
not  offered.  Every  one  of  them  was  de- 
feated. Under  those  circumstances.  I  felt 
It  was  futile  to  suggest  further  cuts  In 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  we  have  a 
situation  In  the  subcommittee,  let  us  face 
it,  and  In  the  full  committee,  in  which 
members,  for  example,  of  NASA  of  the 
Space  Committee,  are  ex  officio  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee for  the  purposes  of  voting  on  this. 

Under  those  circumstances,  It  Is  Just 
impossible  to  cut  the  space  budget  In  the 
committee.  You  cannot  do  it.  I  think  you 
might  be  able  to  do  it  on  the  floor,  to  a 
very  limited  or  modest  extent,  and  that 
Is  what  I  am  trying  to  do.  What  I  have 
done,  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
conceded,  is  not  to  make  an  across-the- 
board  cut  in  every  single  item.  We  have 
exempted  a  niunber  of  Items.  We  have 
exempted  veterans'  benefits:  we  have 
exempted  the  medical  care  for  veterans: 
we  have  exempted  aU  the  uncontrollable 
and  fixed  expenses  that  we  obviously  can- 
not cut  and  in  most  cases  should  not  try 
to  cut. 

What  we  have  done  Is.  we  have  speci- 
fied a  series,  as  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi said,  of  31  separate  amendments. 
Now  the  full  committee  has  mdlcated 
that  they  want  to  consider  these  amend- 
ments, and  I  beheve  they  are  right.  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  should  be  recommitted,  and 
I  will  support  Its  recommittal. 

Mr.  President,  1  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  which  modifies  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  ask  the 
clerk  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  modifying  the  moUon  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  motion  of  Mr.  McCXellam. 
Insert  the  following:  "and  to  moke  reduc- 
tions In  the  amount  of  at  least  $3,000  000  - 
000." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  the 
reason  I  make  that  $300  million  is  I  think 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  sentiment 
expressed  by  Senators  on  the  floor  on 
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both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  there  EhoiUd 
be  a  cut  of  J160  million  below  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  figure.  There  Is 
already  a  redvicllon  below  the  Houie  bill 
of  $140  million.  This  additional  S160  mil- 
lion, which  many  Senators  support,  with 
a  large  number  of  cosponsors  on  it.  would 
maije  It  a  $300  million  reduction  below 
the  House.  This  would  leave  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  free  to  make  those 
reductions  wherever  they  choose  to  make 
them.  I  think  the  sentiment  of  the  Senate 
u  to  make  a  cut. 

I  think  also  the  sentiment  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  very  well  be  to  leave  where  that 
cut  is  made  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. It  seems  to  me  that  this  should 
be  an  amendment  which  the  Senate 
would  support.  I  would  hope  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  who  has  made  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  can  find  his  way  clear 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Wm  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  $300  million  re- 
duction tliat  the  Senator's  amendment 
proposes,  Is  that  In  addition  to  the  bill 
as  It  was  reported  out? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  No.  There  is  a  S140 
million  reduction  in  the  bill  as  reported 
out.  This  would  add  S160  million  to  that. 
So  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  suggested  by  the  Senator  fron; 
WUconsln.  but  the  committee  would  be 
free  to  make  those  cuts  anywhere  th  y 
wish  to  and  further  cuts  if  they  wanted 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  E»resident  I  have 
no  serious  objection  to  it.  if  It  is  the  will 
of  the  Senate  that  they  want  the  bill 
cut  this  much.  I  think  there  may  be  some 
Items  that  may  get  cut  that  Senators  will 
have  to  make  some  adjustments  about 
when  the  bill  gets  back  up  here. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  he  may 
recall  one  of  these  amendments.  There 
were  three  amendments  offered  In  th"- 
full  committee.  One  of  them  totaled  $18.8 
million.  I  voted  against  that  one. 

.\nother  one  was  for  $8.2  million.  I 
voted  against  that  one. 

Another  one  was  for  $16,320,000.  and  I 
voted  for  that  one. 

I  am  willing  to  vote  for  some  of  these 
aipendments  All  I  am  fighting  for  here 
today  is  the  opportunity  for  the  commit- 
tee established  by  tills  Congress  to  look 
at  these  things,  weigh  them,  evaluate 
them,  and  make  its  recommendations. 
Then  you  n.ay  take  It  or  leave  it.  ac- 
cording to  your  Judgment  and  discre- 
tion. That  is  all  we  are  asking  for. 

If  the  Senate  wants  to  put  a  limit  of 
$300  million,  or  make  that  the  minimum, 
that  it  has  to  be  reduced  that  much,  that 
is  .vour  privilege.  I  am  not  here  making 
a  fight  against  It,  If  that  is  what  you 
want  to  do 

I  have  fought  for  the  principle  of  let- 
ting the  committee  look  at  these  pro- 
posed amendments  so  that  we  can  keep 
an  orderly  system  of  procedure  and  ob- 
serve rules  that  make  for  an  orderly  pro- 
cedure in  the  handling  of  these  bills, 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  one  way  or  the 
other  about  the  $300  million  If  the  Sen- 
ate wants  to  do  it.  I  may  vote  against 


It.  but  I  am  not  voting  agalttit  It  on  th2 
basis  of  ::iaklnE  it  a  vital  i^-jue. 

I  think  the  co.mmlttee  may  very  well 
weight  them,  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
committee  will  come  up  with  that  much 
or  not.  That  is  how  much  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  that  he  has  offered  here 
today? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  amount. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Precisely  the 
amount? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  that  Is  right. 
The  committee  can  go  higher  than  that 
if  it  wishes  to  do  so,  of  course. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  some  discretion  left,  I  do  not  think 
we  have  gotten  to  the  point  yet  where  we 
have  to  put  a  limit  on  this.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  put  a  Umit  on  this,  we  ought  to  put 
one  on  every  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  explain  to  the 
Senator  why  I  wanted  to  do  that?  Other- 
wise, we  come  back  to  the  floor  and  we  go 
through  the  same  problem  again.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  feel  once 
again,  and  I  feel  very  strongly,  that  we 
.*ould  recommend  a  bill  that  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Senate  to  make  a  $10  biUion  reduction 
In  the  overall  budget.  I  think  this  kind  of 
a  cut  would  be  consistent  with  that. 
Otherwise  we  come  back  to  the  floor. 

Say  the  Appropriations  Committee,  in- 
stead of  cutting  $160  million,  cuts  $100 
million.  I  would  be  constrained  to  .sup- 
port, perhaps  to  offer,  an  amendment  to 
cut  another  $60  million.  We  would  be 
right  back  saying  that  on  the  floor  the 
Senators  do  not  have  the  information, 
the  Senators  are  not  well  informed.  So 
this  tells  the  committee  that  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Senate  Is  that  we  should  make 
this  kind  of  reduction,  and  then  leave  it 
to  the  committee  to  be  specific  as  to 
where  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  may  say  this:  I 
am  not  going  to  make  a  committal  here 
to  bind  the  committee.  I  cannot  speak 
for  the  committee  on  that.  I  will  vote 
against  the  Senator's  amendment.  I  will 
do  everything  in  my  power,  and  I  think 
in  this  way  I  can  speak  for  the  commit- 
tee, to  see  that  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee gives  every  consideration  to  each 
proposal  and  weighs  it  and.  consistent 
with  its  purpose,  to  trj'  to  reach  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  wUl  then  vote  accord- 
ingly. I  think  it  will  do  that.  I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  committee.  I  do  not  believe 
just  arbitrarily  it  will  disregard  its 
responsibility. 

But  are  you  going  to  put  a  celling  on 
here  and  make  this  committee  proceed? 
I  have  the  Defense  Appropriations,  and 
you  might  want  to  do  the  same  thing 
there;  you  may  want  to  do  the  same 
thing  on  the  bill  coming  up  Wednesday, 
the  Interior  Department  appropriations, 
and  others.  Let  us  get  a  system  here  and 
follow  it.  Do  not  just  single  out  one  blU 
and  do  .TOmething  to  It  that  you  do  not  do 
to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  what  I 

am  proposing  Is  that  the  committee  has 

to  cut  at  lea.st  $160  mUllon.  It  can  be 

higher  than  that. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  What  was  the  total 
amount  of  all  the  different  clauses  and 
page  changes  In  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment which  he  has  already  offered? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  «160  million. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  In  the  two  sheets  of 
paper? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right.  The 
31  items  add  up  to  $160  million. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  31  items  add  up  to 
$160  mUllon? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  And  if  this  bill  is  re- 
ferred back  to  the  committee,  of  course, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  be 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  will 
conthiue  to  represent  the  bill  before  the 
full  committee. 

To  that  extent  he  will  be  the  No,  1 
man  and  have  charge  of  It. 

That  is  the  way  we  want  it  to  be,  and 
that  will  be  true,  of  course. 

Does  the  Senator  not  think  that  with 
that  position  of  advantage  and,  In  part, 
control,  and  in  view  of  the  debate  that 
we  have  had  here  if  we  could  have  a 
unanimous  action  In  the  Senate  to  send 
it  back,  that  that  will  give  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  a  chance,  and  every 
other  member  of  the  committee  a  chance, 
to  handle  the  situation  in  such  a  way 
that  they  can  come  back  here  and  rep- 
resent a  good,  hard  judgment  of  that 
committee?  That  is  what  the  committee 
is  for. 

This  is  just  another  way  of  making  an 
across-the-board  cut,  before  we  have 
looked  into  it  further.  It  seems  to  me, 
with  all  due  deference,  to  mandate  this 
amoimt  as  a  minimum. 

Give  the  committee  a  Uttle  more  re- 
spect for  discretion  and  consideration, 
particularly  when  you  are  gotag  to  be 
the  No.  1  man  of  action  when  the  blU 
comes  up  again.  Then  if  you  feel  like  you 
should  move  further  in  this  direction, 
for  one  I  will  have  nothing  to  say. 

In  mandating  this  matter  at  this  point, 
can  you  not  see  a  disposition  In  the  com- 
mittee to  reconsider  the  bill? 

I  respectfully  urge  that  It  would  be  a 
sound  move  for  the  Senate  to  reconsider 
and  not  put  a  mandate  on  It.  We  will  all 
go  down  together,  lock-step  here,  trying 
to  work  out  something  that  is  nearer  your 
ideas. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  always  presented  a  very 
thoughtful  and  reasonable  position.  I 
think  the  committee  would  be  guided, 
and  should  be  guided,  by  the  view  of  the 
whole  Senate. 

We  are  just  an  agent  of  the  Senate. 
That  L"!  what  the  committee  Is.  Other- 
wise, we  are  going  to  come  back.  It  seems 
to  me.  If  we  come  back  with  less  than  a 
$160  million  cut,  and  there  will  be  efforts 
on  the  floor  to  make  that  cut. 

I  think  the  committee  Is  in  a  better 
position  to  Inform  the  full  Senate  as  to 
how  we  can  cut  that  much.  If  the  Senate 
decides  that  it  does  not  want  to  cut  $160 
million,  that  It  wants  to  leave  It  open  to 
the  committee  to  cut  more  or  less  and 
leave  that  discretion.  It  is  free  to  do  It. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
motion  to  Instruct, 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Severai  Sewators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  Is  the  first  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 

Ark  fixis&£ 

Mr,  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  .  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel  > ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart",  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  i  Mr. 
Hasicell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr,  HUDOLESTONl .  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota  (Mr.  Hijmphrey)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lono)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr,  Monsale)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
key)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HiniDLESTON)  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
vottag,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr,  Hinn-HREY)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  .Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fanndj)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
ihias),  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
<Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook  I  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 


M<K3ovem  Nuim  Scott, 

Mclntyre  Proxmlre  wuium  L. 

Met2eDb8um  Randolph  Symington 

Nelson  Schwelker 

NAYS — <9 


BarUett 
Bentwn 
Blden 
Brock 
Bjrrd, 
Harry  p.,  Jr. 

cxx— 
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TEAS — 27 
Byrd,  Robert  c.  Goldwater 
Cannon  HolUngs 

Chiles  Hughes 

Clarli  Johnston 

Dole  Kennedy 

Pulbrlght  McCIure 
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Abourezk 

Grlffln 

Percy 

Allen 

Gurney 

Riblcoff 

Beau 

Hansen 

R«th 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Scott.  Hugh 

Bible 

Hathaway 

Sparkmnn 

Brooke 

Helms 

Stafford 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Steunls 

Burdick 

Inou>-e 

Stevenson 

Case 

Jackson 

Tatt 

cotton 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Cranstpn 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

McGee 

Welcker 

DomlDtck 

Montoya 

WUl  lams 

Eastland 

MOSS 

Young 

Ervin 

Pastore 

Pong 

Pearson 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Aiken 

Gravel 

MathiBs 

Baker 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Bayb 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Bellmon 

Haskell 

MuBkle 

Church 

Huddles  too 

Packwood 

Cook 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Eagleton 

Javits 

Stevens 

Fannin 

Long 

Tunney 

So  Mr.  PaoxHiRE's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  made  it  clear  that  it  does  not 
want  to  instruct  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  have  served  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  now  for  10  years.  I 
shall  be  very,  very  surprised  if  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropirations,  under  these 
circumstances,  comes  back  with  any- 
thing like  the  3-percent  cut  which  I 
think  Is  the  sentiment  of  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
when  the  appropriations  bill  comes  back 
with  a  lesser  cut  than  that,  I  intend  to 
fight  and  fight  to  the  very  best  of  my 
ability  for  at  least  a  $160  million  deduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  not  yield  for  a 
minute. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  under 
those  cU-cumstances,  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  willing  to  step  aside  and  let  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Maud  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  or  any  other  member  of  the  com- 
mittee handle  the  bill  if  he  wishes  to  do 
It,  or  if  that  is  the  way  the  committee 
wants  to  do  it. 

But  I  will  not  do  It  simply  because  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  alone  asks 
me  to  do  it,  but  if  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  votes  to  require 
me  to  step  aside  I  tvould  do  so.  I  sat  in 
on  every  minute  of  hearings  before  this 
subcommittee.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  not  heard  any  of  the  record 
at  all.  I  know  he  can  read  fast;  perhaps 
be  will  read  it. 

But  I  think  I  am  in  Qie  best  position, 
Mr.  President,  to  discuss  this  particular 
bill.  I  have  heard  the  hearings  In  detail. 
I  hope  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
will  give  me  an  opportunity  to  handle 
the  bill  when  it  comes  back. 


If  they  do  not  I  will  assume  they  do 
not  want  me  to  handle  the  bill  because 
they  are  not  interested  In  cutting  It 
deeply. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
the  Senate  to  imderstand  that  I  am  as 
much  of  a  budget-cutter  as  anybody 
else,  but  I  am  not  a  headline-grabber 
and  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  tinhorn  hero, 
either. 

We  stayed  on  that  committee  and  we 
marked  up  this  bill.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that,  after  the  committee  had 
made  a  decision,  we  came  out  on  the 
floor  and  the  manager  of  the  bill  has 
his  own  Idea  about  where  he  Is  going  to 
cut  some  more  money.  All  we  are  asking 
is  that  we  go  back  to  the  committee. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  motion  to 
recommit.  And  we  will  study  these  cuts 
as  they  should  be  studied,  by  the  full 
committee  and  not  by  one  man,  who  is 
going  to  dictate  what  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  going  to  do. 

I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway  > .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  to  recommit  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan  i.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTfRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  >Mr, 
Bayhi,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton  ),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  <Mr.  Haskell  i,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  iMr.  Hitddlestonj.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htm- 
pbrey),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr,  Lono  > ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNDALE).  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Ttnney)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mcskie)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Hm)DLESTON>,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pill)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Baker  > ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellhon), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook). 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin). 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  would  vote  "yea." 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  74. 
nays  2,  as  follows: 


Allen 

Bartiett 

Beau 

Bennett 

Benueo 

Bible 

Blden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckiey 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C 

C&dhoq 

Case 

cmiea 

Clark: 

Cotton 

Crsnstoo 

Curtis 

Dole 

DomeDlci 

Domlnlck 

Eastluicl 

Errin 
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Fong 

Oo]d  water 
Griffin 
Oumey 
Hansen 
Hatfield 
Hatbaway 
Heims 
HolllDgs 
HrusKa 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Jackson 
.  Johoaton 
Kennedy 
Uagnuson 
Mft&sfleld 
McCIellan 
McClure 
McOee 
McGovem 
Mclntyre 
Metzenbaum 
MoDtoya 

MOU 

Nelson 

NAYS— 2 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
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Nuns 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prolan  Ire 

lundolpb 

Riblros 

Rotb 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott. 

WUllam  L. 
Bpftrkman 
Stafford 
Stennls 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Tart 

Talmadge 
Tburmond 
Tower 
Wclcier 
Wllllama 
Young 


Aboureak  PuJbrlglit 

NOT  VOTING — 24 

Aiken  Gravel  Matblaa 

Baker  Hart  Metcall 

Bayb  Hartke  MondaJe 

Bellmon  aaskall  Muskle 

Cburcb  Ruddleston  Packwood 

cook  Humphrey  Pell 

Eagleton  Javlts  Stevens 

Fannin  Long  Tunney 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
(. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


to 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  U;30  AM 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
1 1 :  30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATORS  McGOVERN,  BENTSEN. 
MANSFIELD.  AND  ROBERT  C 
BYRD 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  on 
tomorrow,  the  following  Senators  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
and  in  the  order  stated:  Mr.  McGoverk, 
Mr.  Bentseh,  Mr.  MANsriELD,  and  Mr 
Robert  C.  Byhd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  Senators  on  tomor- 
row, under  the  order  previously  entered, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


ORDER  TO  CALL  UP  HJ?.    14715— 

WHITE  HOUSE  EMPLOYMENT 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  14715,  White  House  employ- 
ment, be  called  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obj(!ctlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said;  Mr.  President.  I  imderstand  follow- 
ing the  consent  order  previously  entered 
concerning  the  conference  report  which 
was  to  be  taken  up  tomorrow,  that  the 
papers  accompanying  the  conference  re- 
port are  not  in  the  Senate,  and  that  there 
is  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
House  will  have  acted  first  by  the  time 
tomorrow  that  the  Senate  was  to  have 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  that 
conference  report. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  routine  morning  business 
on  tomorrow,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  be  recognized  to  call 
up  that  conference  report,  and  that  in 
the  event  he  is  not  prepared  to  do  so  at 
that  time,  the  Senate  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  unfinished  business,  S.  707,  the 
consumer  protection  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR  TRANSACTION   OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  statements  lim- 
ited to  15  minutes  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


INFLATION:  THE  BURDEN  AND  THE 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  Jr.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  United  States  has  had  its  first 
year  of  double-digit  inflation,  and  no  re- 
lief is  In  sight. 

Consumer  prices  are  rising  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  10  percent. 

Personal  tacome  rose  $97  billion  in 
paper  dollars  during  the  year  ending 
April  30,  but  in  real  Income,  the  Ameri- 
can worker  is  4.6  percent  worse  off  than 
a  year  ago. 

These  are  staggering  figures,  but  In- 
flation is  not  a  new  concern  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 


On  January  8,  1970,  in  a  speech  before 
the  Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce  I 
said: 

My  concern  with  government  fiscal  af- 
fairs Is  dictated  not  so  much  by  a  book- 
keeper's wish  for  a  neat  set  of  figures  as 
by  a  concern  about  what  Government 
spending  means  to  the  average  American 
citizen. 

Vast,   unchecked   spending   programs 
feed  the  Inflation  that  deducts  from  the 
paycheck  of  every  American  worker. 
Today,   m   years   later,   my   concern 
about  Inflation  has  turned  to  alarm 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  Infliition  problem 
tvith  a  number  of  distinguished  econo- 
mists, and  I  have  made  1-.  a  point  to  study 
the  observations  of  other  experts. 

While  of  course  several  points  of  view 
have  been  expressed,  I  find  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  economists  are  coming  to  agree 
with  me  on  at  least  a  few  key  points: 

First,  massive  deficits  in  the  Federal 
budget  are  the  chief  cause  of  inflation 

Second,  pious  rhetoric  will  not  shave 
a  single  point  from  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

Third,  given  the  key  role  of  the  Federal 
budget,  and  the  urgent  need  for  action 
it  is  imperative  that  Congress  and  the 
President  work  together  to  cut  Govern- 
ment spending. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  we 
will  make  no  significant  progress  in  con- 
quering Inflation  in  the  economy  as  a 
whole  until  we  get  Govenmient  spending 
imder  control 

Not  only  does  Government  spending 
play  a  major  part  in  the  strictly  economic 
side  of  Inflation,  but  it  also  has  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  the  thinking  of  the 
people— what  has  been  called  "InflaUon- 
ary  psychology." 
Put  it  this  way: 

It  is  not  realistic  to  ask  the  people 
to  pinch  pennies  while  the  Government 
plays  Diamond  Jim  Brady. 

And  the  Government  must  act  soon. 
The  principal  reason  why  this  is  so  es- 
sential is  that  inflation  has  rooted  Itself 
so  deeply. 

Inflation  has  come  to  feed  on  Itself:  the 
expectation  that  prices  will  continue  to 
rise  artificially  spurs  demand,  strains  ca- 
pacity and  forces  prices  still  higher. 

Every  American  knows  prices  are  soar- 
ing. But  not  everyone  understands  how 
widespread  are  the  ravages  of  inflation. 
Let  us  look  at  what  is  happening  in  the 
money  market.  To  do  that,  we  have  to 
look  first  at  the  national  debt. 

The  huge  deficits  which  the  Oovem- 
ment  has  been  running  have  pushed  the 
national  debt  up  to  $475  billion.  It  will 
pass  the  half-triUlon-doUar  mark  in  less 
than  a  year. 

The  interest  on  the  debt  during  the 
fiscal  year  that  ended  June  30  was  (29 
billion.  It  took  17  cents  of  every  individ- 
ual and  corporate  Income  tax  dollar  just 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

In  this  situation,  the  Government  must 
go  into  the  money  market — massively 
and  frequently.  In  fact.  62  percent  of 
all  funds  available  for  lending  is  bor- 
rowed by  the  Federal  Government. 

During  the  8-month  period  from  No- 
vember 1,  1973,  to  June  30.  1974.  for  ex- 
ample, the  Treasury  Issued  securities  to- 
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taling  $42  billion.  Government  agencies  Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presl-  in  the  administraUon  and  the  Congress 

and     Government-sponsored     agencies  dent,  the  agriculture  blU  included  many  naturally  dread  the  job  of  making  major 

borrowed  another  $29  billion,  for  a  total  worthwhile  programs,  programs  which  spending  reductions.  Every  cutback  will 

of  $71  billion.  I  have  supported  in  the  past.  But  :  could  raise  an  outcry. 

The  impact  of  this  kind  of  borrowing  not  vote  in  favor  of  a  29-percent  increase  Yet  we  must  not  shrink  from  this  task 

is  enormous.  Certainly  it  made  $71  bU-  in  spending  over  last  year.  I  voted  "No"  The  reductions   are   necessary   for  the 

lion  unavailable  to  most  of  the  private  on  the  bill,  but  it  was  passed  by  71  to  15.  good  of  all  the  people    because  all  the 

sector,  and  it  played  a  major  role  In  What  about  the  administration?  people  are  taking  a  beattag  from  infla- 

forclng  the  prime  Interest  rate  up  to  12  President    Nixon    made    some    good  tlon. 

percent.  points  In  his  address  of  July  25  on  the  Indeed,  in  the  latest  Gallup  poll  re- 

The  scarcity  of  money  and  the  high  economy.  leased  today,  more  tlian  50  percent  of 
prevailing  interest  rates  are  serious  mat-  l  approve  of  his  expressed  determlna-  the  people  blame  Government  for  the  In- 
ters for  each  citizen  when  he  tries  to  get  tion  to  veto  spending  bills  which  "bust  flatlon:  they  are  wise  and  right 
funds  to  buy  a  house  or  make  any  other  the  budget,"  One  prime  area  for  reduction  in  the 
major  purchases  involving  borrowing.  I  think  he  is  correct  in  opposing  tax  budget  Is  foreign  aid. 

Government  borrowing  also  intensifies  reductions  or  further  deficit  spending  as  Spending  for  foreign  aid  totals  about 

the  competitive  scramble  for  funds  by  remedies  tor  the  effects  of  Inflation.  $10  billion  a  year.  The  foreign  assistance 

corporations  seeking  to  meet  soaring  de-  But  the  President,  so  far,  has  not  appropriations  bill  never  is  that  large 

mand  with  increased  capacity.  Business  taken  a  sufficiently  hard  line   against  but  aid  programs  are  buried  In  many 

finds  capital  expensive  and  hard  to  get.  inflation.  He  either  does  not  feel,  or  has  other  money  bills. 

One  result  of  this  scramble  for  money  not  communicated   to   the  public,   the  At  a  time  of  rsimpant  Inflation  and 

Is  that  some  planned  expansions  of  ca-  sense  of  urgency  which  I  believe  is  essen-  massive  deflcits.  I  cannot  see  the  justifl- 

pacity  are  postponed  or  abandoned.  And  tial  if  we  are   to  get  Inflation   under  cation  for  sending  bflUons  of  dollars  a 

naturally  that  means  that  an  inflation-  control.  year  overseas. 

ary  excess  of  demand  over  supply  is  con-  The  projected  spending  In  the  budget  So  far  this  year  we  have  moved  to 

tmued  and  exacerbated.  which  the  President  submitted  to  the  exactly  the  wrong  direction  on  foreign 

The  result  Is  the  classic  result.  Prices  Congress  in  January,  covering  the  year  aid    The  administration  proposed    and 

go  up.  And  up.  And  up.  which  began  July  1,  was  $305  billion—  the  Congress  approved,  a  new  contnbu- 

Never  before  in   the  history   of  the  an  Increase  of  $35  billion  over  last  year,  "on  of  $1.5  billion  by  the  United  States 

United  States  have  we  had  such  deflcits  The  President  himself  requested  this  in-  'o  the  Intematinoal  Development  Asso- 

In  peacetime.   The  only   deflcits  com-  crease,  the  largest  in  any  single  year  ex-  elation.  This  was  in  addition  to  previous 

parable  to  those  we  have  been  running  cept  World  War  n.  contributions  of  $2  billion    The  United 

since  1970  are  those  of  World  War  n.  In  his  speech  the  President  said  he  States  has  contributed  40  percent  of  the 

when  we  had  12  million  men  under  arms  would  endeavor  to  lower  that  spending  total  financing   of   IDA,   which   makes 

and  were  flghtlng  in  both  Europe  and  the  figure  "toward  a  goal  of  $300  billion. '  long-term  loans  at  virtually  no  Interest 

Pacific.  But  that  still  would  leave  an  increase  'o  developing  countries. 

This  kind  of  deficit  spending  caimot  in  outlays  of  at  least  $30  billion  over  To  get  the  $1.5  billion  to  be  paid  to 

be  sustained.  If  continued,  it  will  de-  last  year.  IDA,  the  U.S.  Government  will  have  to 

stroy  the  economy  of  this  Nation.  I  do  not  think  this  Is  adequate— nor  8o  into  the  money  market  and  borrow  at 

Now  let  us  ask.  "What  Is  the  Govern-  do  I  think,  given  the  atutude  of  the  atwut  8  percent— yet  the  loans  disbursed 

ment  doing  to  curb  Inflation?"  President  and  the  sentiment  in  the  Con-  ^^  ^^A  ':«"T'  less  than  1  percent  interest 

A  short  answer  is:  Very  little.  gress.  that  even  the  modest  goal  of  a  "^^  countries  to  which  IDA  makes  loans 

The  Congress  is  not  being  helpful.  In  $5  billion  cutback  wUl  be  attained.  '"«"  loan  the  funds  to  their  own  citizens, 
ite  first  action  on  a  major  regular  ap-  The  President  also  said  In  his  speech  ®'  ™'«*  of  from  12  to  20  percent 
proprlation  bUl  this  year,  the  Senate  that  he  has  ordered  a  reduction  of  40,000  1°  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  IDA  con- 
has  just  raised  spending  for  agriculture,  in  the  total  of  2.8  million  civilian  Federal  trtbutlon — $1.5  billion— the  taxpayer  Is 
consumer  protection  and  the  environ-  employees  provided  for  in  the  budget  stuck  with  the  bill  for  the  Interest  on  the 
ment  by  29  percent  over  last  year.  for  the  current  year.  But.  in  the  month  borrowed  money. 

That  bill  included  an  increase  of  $1  of  May.  the  total  civilian  emplovment  in  The    Government   simply    must    stop 

blUion  from  $3  billion  to  $4  billion— for  the  executive  branch  was  46,270  higher  saddUng  the  taxpayers  with  this  kind  of 

food  stamps,  a  program  which  has  In-  than  1  year  earlier.  Therefore,  the  Presl-  expenditures. 

creased  a  hundredfold  in  cost  since  its  dent's  reduction— which  Is  to  be  accom-  Besides  foreign  aid    there  are  nthw 

inception  in  1966.  plished  by  attritlon-wUl  not  even  bring  areas  which  must  be  invesHgated  closf- 

Mr   President   I  ask  unanimous  con-  Federal  civilian  employment  down   to  ly  for  po.ssible  reductions  in  snendta^ 

sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  the  level  of  1973.  in  .h«  hnrt»->  «f  .v,     -rJ     ^"^"""ne. 

table  showing  annual  food  stamn  ex-  "'="='" ""'"^-          ^.      „                    ^  r^  ,    **  budget  of  the  Department  of 

rSrwiit,,™^*™  «„«,»„      inlrJS'^      Z.  Morcover,   It  was  the   Congress   and  Defense,  we  should  take  a  hard  look  at 

19?5   I^ILlve            '      '                °"^''  °°'  ">«  President  that  required  the  larg-  manpower  costs.  Two^thlrds  of  the  mlS- 

■n,J,^\^,J'           V.      i.        4,.     ..  .-,  est  cutback  in  Chilian  Government  em-  tary  budget  goes  for  personnel  and  ner- 

»P„.H    ^'^^  J""  .S^i!^'  ""i.""!  ^^^'^  Ployment  this  year.  This  came  in  a  pro-  sonnel-related  expen^res               ^ 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  vision  of  the  military  procurement  bill  The    concept    of    the    All  Vol,mt>-.r 

f^  '""""^^  requiring  a  decrease  of  32,327  In  clvlUan  Arme^  ??,rclris Iha?  a  STr'd  cSfe^f 

ANNc«L  FOOD  STAMP  KPENDmrsK  FOB  FisciL  employment  at  the  Defense  Department,  skilled  men  and  women   dedicated  nro 

l^'Z'^r^l^VL^^T^'f.-  P-^'-Uy.  't  ^  »y,  T"'="°"  '•«"  '^^^'°"^'^'  should^'attrl^t^d  to'S; 

OP  vntoDjiai  major    reductions — well    beyond    those  services. 

Tear  and  actual  expenditures:  ^5"  Instituted— can  be  achieved  to  both  By  upgrading  the  quality  of  personnel 

IB85 ..:_ 34. 4  civUlan  and  mlUtary  personnel  without  in  the  services.  It  should  be  poLible  to 

1966  «.  5  sacrificing  either  Government  efficiency  make  a  reduction  in  the  total  number  of 

j»87  J, 4.1  or  national  security.  those  ta  uniform 

IJIm  jf^n  The  truth  is  that  neither  the  Congress  So  far.  It  has  not  worked  that  way. 

1970  ::::;:"::™::~:": "e  I  "°,'  '*"*  president  so  far  has  shown  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Callaway  said  iSt 

"71 ~::::::::::::::;    i.  si?: i  »■>"    °  if'  spending  under  control.  week  that  the  Army,  in  order  to  m<«t  Its 

;»w  1,909.2  J^T^^  J""=' ^«  ^?^i~}'^^  f°°I}\..  ■'"o'^'  <"<*  most  of  its  recniltlng  in  the 

;»"  -- 3,207.8  ,    The  Job  of  cutting  the  budget  to  fight  ghettos.  The  result  of  that  policy  was 

1974  eatimate) 2.992.4  Inflation  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  But  as  that  mhno  th»  n..mort..,.i  „?,„..  _!»    _. 

1975  (estimate... """    i.Zti  Alan  Greenspan  has  obser^'ed.  the  Na-  thr.^Ti^r  „f  .Zf™f„^^         ^"/'' 

— : tlon  has  run  out  of  easy  and  simple  so-  ^^.L^            °'  incoming  personnel  de- 
Total  figures. js.  830. 7  lutions  to  the  problem  of  Inflation.  Pain-  e""eQ. 

It  wUl  now  coet  more  Just  to  run  the  pro-  ful  decisions  lie  ahead.  I  'Wn^  the  Congress  should  put  pres- 

gram  (»34.5  mttUon).  than  the  whole  pro-  Every  program  in  the  Federal  budget  sure  on  the  military  to  adopt  policies 

gram  cost  when  It  began  ((34.4  miuioo.)  has  its  constituency,  and  the  politicians  that  will  raise  the  quality  of  the  Armed 
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Forces,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the 
sheer  size  of  the  Military  Establishment. 

The  taxpayers  will  be  better  oft,  and 
our  defense  posture  will  be  enhanced,  tf 
we  have  fewer  personnel  in  the  armed 
services  than  if  we  continue  to  fill  large 
recruiting  quotas  with  unqualified  per- 
sons. 

In  the  budget  of  every  department. 
Congress  must  look  carefully  for  major 
program  increases  like  the  billion  dollar 
boost  in  food  stamp  funds,  a  33-percent 
increase  in  1  year.  This  Is  just  not  the 
lime  for  major  spending  increases. 

Moreover,  we  must  stop  initiating  new 
programs.  The  few  that  may  appear  to 
have  justification  sliould  be  tried  out  on  a 
small-scale  pilot  basis  before  major  com- 
mitments of  funds  are  approved. 

In  these  ways.  Congress  can  make  a 
contribution  to  reducing  Federal  spend- 
ing and  getting  inflation  under  control. 
Ultimately,  however,  it  Is  not  possible  for 
the  435  Members  of  the  Congress  to  take 
the  lead  in  budget  reduction  without  a 
firm  commitment  to  cuts  in  spending 
from  the  President. 

The  President  must  take  a  hard  line. 
He  must  propose  budgets  that  are  in  bal- 
ance or  in  surplus.  He  must  veto  spend- 
ing measures  which  are  clearly  out  of 
line. 

I  de.'ive  a  measure  of  encouragement 
from  the  recent  statements  of  some  of 
the  President's  economic  advisers. 


August  5,  197U 


I  already  have  quoted  Alan  Greenspan, 
incoming  Chairman  of  the  CoimcU  of 
Economic  Advisers,  who  seems  to  me  to 
be  dedicated  to  major  budget  reductions. 

I  also  am  pleased  at  the  attitude  of 
Secretary  Simon,  who  has  taken  a  simi- 
lar stand. 

And  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Boai-d, 
Chali-man  Arthur  Bums  has  made  clear 
his  warnings  against  continued  deficit 
spending. 

Speaking  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  I  think  that  Chairman  Bums  and 
his  fellow  members  are  making  a  genuine 
effort  to  combat  inflation  with  their 
monetary  policies.  It  is  a  difficult  job :  too 
liberal  a  policy  would  worsen  inflation, 
while  too  tight  a  poUcy  could  choke  of 
all  growth.  I  think  the  Board  is  doing 
its  best. 

So  there  are  some  grounds  for  hope. 

The  hope  will  not  be  realized,  however, 
until  Congress  and  the  President,  work- 
ing together,  dedicate  themselves  to  cut- 
ting Government  spending. 

The  President,  as  I  have  said,  must 
take  the  lead  by  enunciating  a  firm 
policy. 

The  Congress  must  have  the  will  to 
hold  the  line. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing under  control  we  must  first  get  the 
cost  of  Government  imder  control. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 


this  point  in  the  Recokd  three  financial 
statements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DEFICITS  IX   FEDERAL   FUNDS  A«D    irtTEBEST   ON    THE 

NATIONAL  DEBT  1956-75  INCLUSIVE 

III)  biUim  of  donaiil 


Surplus 
(+)i>fDel-  OeM 

Oulljyj        lat(-)       loletnl 


1956 65.4 

IH' 6«.8 

1958 66.6 

1959 65.8 

1960.,._ 75.7 

1961 75.2 

1962 79.7 

1963  83.6 

1964 .._.  87.2 

1965 _.  90.9 

1966 101.4 

1967 111.8 

1968 114.7 

1969...  143.3 

1970 143.2 

1971 133.7 

1972 148.8 

1973 161.4 

19741 iji  8 

19751 201.4 

20-(r.  total..  2.200.4 


63.1 
67.1 
69.7 
77.0 
74.9 
79.3 
86.6 
90.1 
95  8 
94.8 
106.5 
126. 8 
143.1 
148.8 
156.3 
163.7 
178.0 
186.4 
199.5 
221.3 


+1.6 
-1.7 
-3.1 

-11.2 

+.8 

-4.1 

-6.9 

-6.5 

-8.6 

-3.9 

-51 

-150 

-28.4 

-5  5 

-13.1 

-30.0 

-29.2 

-25.0 

-17.7 

-19.9 


6.8 
7.3 

7.8 
7.8 
9.5 
9.3 
9.5 
10.3 
ILO 
U.8 
li6 
14.2 
156 
17.7 
20.0 
21.  t 
22.5 
24.2 
23.4 
31.5 


-229.1 


'  Estimaled  figuras. 

Notf :  Prepared  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr..  o(  Virginia. 

Source:  Office  of  Management  and  Budsel  and  DepirtiMnl  of 
he  Treasury.  June  1974  "^ 


ANALYSIS  OF  FEDERAL  BECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES.  FISCAL  YEARS  1968-75 
(Prepared  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr..  ol  VTrgiiiia,  June  1974) 


Receipts  in  billions 


Individual  income  taxes.. 
Corporate  tncome  taxes. . 


Subtotai  income  taxes 

Excise  lues  (exduduig  hia^iy).. 
Esllta  ami  lift T...".. 


169 

29 


37 


<103 
36 


Sill 

40 


3 

2 
3 


3 
2 
3 


(123) 
11 
4 
2 
3 


(113) 
10 


(126, 
5 


Total  Federal  fund  receipts 

Trust  funds  (Social  Security  and  HifAivey,  less  in'tertHiid  tratiseetiofisj.' 


(139) 
10 


058) 
10 
5 


(1,5) 
6 


116 
38 


143 


161 

n 


Frt*'j|  tt,r.cls 

Tfos;  lun.ji  (issi  intertaatf  IrMMcliQns) 


Expenditures  irtbiMions 


1  CstjtMttd  b|um. 


GOVERNMENT  BORROWING 


U^.  GOLD  MOLDINGS.  TOTAL  RESERVE  ASSETS.  AND  LIQUID 
UABILITIES  TO  FOREIGNERS 


TrctMnr 
swutttws 


Go«m- 

ment 

agtncy 

and 

Kowcrn- 

manl- 

spon- 

sored 

agency 

bornnv- 

ingi 


tS«teded  permts;  in  billions  of  dcllarsi 


Gold 
holdings 


Total 

ISS«tS 


Liquid 
liaUlilias 


NflvffBber  1973  to  February 

1974  (4  mo) 

Marcfl    19/4    to    May    1974 

<3mo) 


Endof  World  Wer  II... 

20.1 

2ai 

24.8 
14.5 
14.4 
14.9 

6.9 
15.8 
47.0 
92.6 
97.5 

Dec  31, 1957 

Dec.  31,  1970 

Dec  31, 1973     .  . 

22.8 
10.7 
11  7 

Apr.30,  1974 

11.7 

'Mr.  McQovERN)  has  been  recognized 
and  prior  to  the  recognition  of  Mr. 
Manspield  under  the  order  entered,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


No»:  Prepared  by  Hiny  F.  Byrd.  Jr..  of  Viiviiii. 

Source;  U.S  Treesury  Department. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OP 
SENATOR  BENTSEN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row after  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  state  the  program  for  tomorrow. 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11:30  ajn. 
The  two  leaders  will  be  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  after  which  the  fol- 
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lowing  Senators  will  be  recognized,  each 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  In  the 
order  stated :  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Robkbt  C. 
Byro. 

There  will  then  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  to  5  minutes  each,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  Senate  may  take 
up  the  conference  report  on  HJl.  14715, 
White  House  employment.  Presumably 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  adop- 
tion of  that  conference  report. 

At  some  point  during  the  session  to- 
morrow Mr.  RiBicoFF,  I  am  advised,  will 
offer  a  motion  to  Invoke  cloture  on  the 
consumer  protection  bill,   S.   707.   TTie 


vote  on  that  motion  to  occur  on  Thursday 
next. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  untU  the  hour  of 
11:30  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:57 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  August  6,  1974,  at  11:30 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  5,  1974: 


NATTIONAL  COBPOKATION  rOK  HOD8ZKO 

Paktnebsbifs 

Henry  P.  Trlone.  of  CalUornla,  to  lie  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  tlie 
National  Corporation  for  Housing  Partner- 
ships lor  the  term  expiring  October  27.  1977. 
(Reappointment) 

In  the  Ant  Fobci: 
The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  Title  10.  I7nlted  States  Code,  Section  SOCS 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responalbUlt;  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  Subsection  (a)  of  Section  8066, 
In  grade  ej  foUows: 

To  be  lieutenant  gejieral 
Maj.    Gen.    Richard   F.   Shaefer,    525-16- 
23iaPB  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mondaf/,  August  5,  1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Fear  the  Lord  and  serve  Him  in  truth 
with  all  your  heart;  for  consider  tohat 
great  things  He  has  done  lor  you. — I 
Samuel  12:  24. 

Almighty  and  eternal  God,  our  refuge 
and  strength  in  times  of  trouble,  look 
with  Thy  favor  upon  all  who  serve  in  the 
Congress  of  our  United  States  of  America. 
Grant  unto  them  wisdom  to  walk 
worthily  in  Thy  wonderful  ways  and  so 
direct  their  decisions  and  elevate  their 
endeavors  that  justice  may  be  done  at 
home  and  abroad,  that  peace  may  come 
to  our  world,  and  that  good  will  may  be 
established  among  the  nations. 

Make  us  strong  in  spirit  as  a  republic, 
great  in  goodness  as  a  people,  and  firm  in 
our  faith  in  Thee  as  Thy  children. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

HR.  12884.  An  act  to  designate  certain 
lands  as  wUdemess; 

HR.  14723.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970  to  change  the  date  on  which 
the  President  must  report  to  Congress  con- 
cerning Oovemment  assisted  services  to  rural 
areas; 

HJJ.  14883.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  the  authorizations  for  a  2-year 
period,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HJl.  15155.  An  act  making  appropriations 
tor  public  works  for  water  and  power  de- 
velopment. Including  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers—civU.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  and  other 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 


Interior,  the  Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment programs,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related  In- 
dependent agencies  and  commissions  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1976.  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  15405.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  armoimced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  15155)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  public  works 
for  water  and  power  development,  in- 
cluding the  Corps  ol  Engineers — Civil, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  and  other 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Appalachian  re0onal  de- 
velopment programs,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  related  independent  agencies  and 
commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975,  and  for  other  purposes" 
disagreed  to  the  House;  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Stenhis,  Mr.  McCleluin. 
Mr.  Magntson.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd.  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Hatfieu).  Mr. 
Young,  Mr.  Hrtjska,  Mr.  Case,  and  Mr. 
Randolph  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  15405)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes, "  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House;  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrb,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan,  Mr.  Magndson,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Eagleton. 
Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Yodno,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Stevens.  Mr.  Mathias,  and  Mr.  Schwei- 
icer  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  iS.  821)  entitled 
"An  act  to  Improve  the  quality  of  Juve- 


nile justice  in  the  United  States  and  to 
provide  a  comprehensive,  coordinated 
approach  to  the  problems  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  and  for  other  purposes" 
agrees  to  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Bayh.  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
Buroick,  Mr.  Hrcska.  Mr.  Hugh  Scott, 
Mr.  Cook,  and  Mr.  Mathias  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2296  > 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  For- 
est Service.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  protect,  develop,  and  enhance  the  en- 
vironment of  certain  of  the  Nation's 
lands  and  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
140121  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975.  and 
for  other  purposes"  and  that  the  Senate 
agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 31.  37.  69  and  that  it  receded  from 
its  amendment  numbered  51.  to  the  fore- 
going bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills,  joint  and  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.  857.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  plan  museum  support  facili- 
ties: 

S  2189  An  act  to  amend  section  602  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1984: 

S.  3537.  An  act  to  modify  section  204  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  (79  Stat.  10851: 

S,  3578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anita 
Tomasl: 

S.J.  Res.  230.  Jomt  resolution  to  salute 
Chautauqua  Institution  on  the  occasion  of 
its  one  hundredth  anniversary:  and 

S.  Con  Res.  106.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
Senate  hearings  entitled  "Public  FInnacIng 
of  Federal  Elections." 
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CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  «111  call  the  first  bill 
on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING  FEDERAL  AGRICUL- 
TURAL ASSISTANCE  TO  GUAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  13267) 
to  authorize  Federal  agricultural  assist- 
ance to  Guam  for  certain  purposes. 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  o£  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  find  in  the  report 
accompanying  this  bill,  submitted  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  that  the  cost 
of  this  bill  Is  not  at  all  clear.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  bill  is  open  ended. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  further 
information  is  provided.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  SECTION  2634  OF  TITLE 
X,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  RELAT- 
INO   TO   SHIPMENT   AT   GOVERN- 
MENT EXPENSE  OP  MOTOR  VEHI- 
CLES   OWNED    BY    MEMBERS    OP 
THE  ARMED  FORCES 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  16006) 
to  amend  section  2634  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  shipment  at 
Government  expense  of  motor  vehicles 
owned  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  amend  chapter   10  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  certain 
travel  and  transportation  allowances  to 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  in- 
capacitated by  Illness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJt.  16006 
Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  tn.e  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  aec- 
tlon  2634la)  of  utle  10.  United  StatM  Code, 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  scrlklsg  out  tlie  word  "or"  at  tlie  end 
of  clause  (2  k 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "or":  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  clause 
as  follows : 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  movement,  the  major 
portion  of  which  U  by  shipping  serrloea  de- 
scribed In  clause  (J)  or  (2),  by  other  sur- 
face Transportation  between  customary  ports 
of  embarkation  and  debarkation  If  such 
means  of  transport  does  not  exceed  the  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  other  authorized 
means.". 

SBC.  2  Section  2834  of  title  10,  United 
Sutes  Code,  la  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  When  there  has  been  a  shipping 
error,  or  when  orders  directing  a  change  of 
permanent  station  have  been  canceled,  re- 
voked, or  modified  after  receipt  by  the  mem- 
ber, a  motor  vehicle  transported  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  also  be  reahlpped  or  trans- 
shipped In  accordance  with  this  section.". 

3k.  3.  (1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  664. 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  inserting  "111,"  before  "or  at>sent  for  a 
period  of  more  than  29  days  in  a  miMing 
status — ";  and 


(B)  striking  out  "(U  Injured)"  In  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "(If 
Injured  or  lU) ". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  554,  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "or  ill"  before  "status,". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  section  3 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  Incapacitated 
by  lUness  on  or  after  January  1,  1974. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DESIGNATINO  THE  VETERANS'  AD- 
MINISTRATION HOSPITAL  IN  CO- 
LUMBIA, MO.,  AS  THE  "HARRY  8. 
TRUMAN  MEMORIAL  VETERANS' 
HOSPITAL" 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  IH.R.  10212) 
to  designate  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  as  the 
"Harry  S.  Truman  Memorial  Veterans' 
Hospital,"  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU  as  follows : 
RJt.  10212 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  tjnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  at  Colum- 
bia, Missouri,  shall  hereafter  t»  known  and 
designated  as  the  "Harry  S.  Truman  Memo- 
rial Veterans'  Hospital".  Any  reference  to 
such  hospital  In  any  law,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  deemed  a  reference  to  It  as 
the  Harry  S,  Truman  Memorial  Veterans* 
Hospital. 

Sk.  2.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Is  authorized  to  provide  such  memorial 
at  the  above-named  hospital  as  he  may  deem 
suitable  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the 
late  Harry  S.  Truman. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  'Jme,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  TITLE  38  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  CODE  TO  CORRECT  AN  IN- 
EiaUTTY  IN  THE  LAW  RELATING 
TO  ADAPTIVE  E(3UIPMENT  FOR 
AUTOMOBILES  USED  BY  DIS- 
ABLED VETERANS  AND  SERVICE- 
MEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  12367) 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  correct  an  inequity  in  the  law 
relating  to  the  provisions  of  adaptive 
equipment  for  automobiles  used  by  dis- 
abled veterans  and  servicemen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJt.   12367 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1902(c)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "previously  or"  Im- 
mediately before  "subsequently". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  January 
11.  1971. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISCONTINUING  OR  MODIPyiNa 
CERTAIN  REPORTINO  REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF  LAW 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  <H.R.  14718)  to 
discontinue  or  modify  certain  reporting 
requirements  of  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.B.  1471B 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fol- 
lowing reporting  requirements,  which  relate 
to  the  submission  of  certain  reports  to  Con- 
gress or  other  Government  authority,  are 
hereby  repealed,  as  foUowa; 

"RBPOaTS  TTNnEB  MOBS  THAN  ONE  AGBNCT 

"(1)  The  annual  report  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
concerning  grants  for  basic  scientific  re- 
search (72  Stat.  1793:  42  V3.C.  1893). 

"(2)  The  report  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Congress,  by  the  Attorney  General,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  concerning  the  conditions  speci- 
fied in  section  1  of  Public  Law  83-547  involv- 
ing facilities  to  provide  water  for  Irriga- 
tion, etc.,  from  the  San  Margarita  River,  Cali- 
fornia (68  Stat.  678). 
"slpoaTa  vNDEa  the  DEPAaTtcerrr  or  coumqci 

"(3)  The  annual  report  to  Congress  show- 
ing total  expenditures  for  food  and  other 
subsistence  supplies,  for  resale  to  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  other 
Federal  agencies,  and  their  dependents  la 
Alaska  and  other  points  outside  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  and  the  proceeds  from 
such  resales  (63  Stat.  908:  15  Ufl.C.  1514(b) ). 

"(4)  The  annual  report  to  Congress, 
through  the  Treasury  Department,  of  claims 
not  to  exceed  S500  settled  under  the  Act  of 
June  6.  1920.  and  the  amounts  so  ascer- 
tained and  determined  to  be  due  the  claim- 
ants (41  Stat.  1504;  33  VSC.  863). 

"BEPOETS   UNDEE   THE   DEPABTUZNT  Of  DCEBNSS 

"(5)  The  annual  report  to  the  Congzeai 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  on  the 
number  of  officers  In  the  executive  part  of 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Jus- 
tlQcation  therefor  (10  TJS.C.  8031(c)). 

"(6)  The  quarterly  report  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  the  Congress  on  the  num- 
ber of  officers  In  the  executive  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  the  number  of 
commLssioned  officers  on  or  with  the  Army 
General  Staff,  and  the  justification  therefor 
(10  use.  3031(c)). 

"(7)  The  quarterly  reports  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concerning  items  ordered,  but  yet 
to  be  deUvered,  against  reserves  of  unobll- 
goted  amounU  of  aUocatlons  for  military 
assistance  and,  those  reports  required  not 
less  often  than  each  quarter  containing  a 
detaUed  breakdown,  on  a  delivery  or  service 
rendered  basis,  on  all  nulltary  assistance 
funds  allocated  and  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  I3efense  as  of  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceedlng  quarter  (69  Stat.  439;  70  Stat.  736) . 

"KXPORTS  T7KDEE  THE   DEPABTMEMT  Or   HEALTH, 
EDtTCATIOM,  AND  WELEABE 

"(8)  The  annual  report  of  the  National 
C:enter  for  Deaf  BUnd  Toutha  and  Adults, 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  the  Con- 
gress with  comments  and  recommendations 
as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  (81  Stat. 
261:  29U.S.C.  42a(c)  (2)). 

"BEPOETS  trUOEB  THE  DEPABTMEXT  OP  HOUSINO 
AND  tTBBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

"(9)  The  annual  report  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  of  the  Senate  Identifying  speciflo 
araas  of  program  administration  and  man- 
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Bgement  which  require  Improvement,  de- 
scribing actions  taken  and  proposed  for  Che 
purpose  of  making  such  Improvements,  and 
recommending  such  legislation  as  map  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  such  improvements 
(82  Stat.  477;  84  Stat.  1816;  12  U.S.C.  1701c 
note ) . 

"BEPOBTS     UNDER     THE     DEFARTMEKT      OF     THE 
UNTCRtOB 

"(10)  The  annual  report  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  President,  and  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress,  relating  to  a  pro- 
gram to  develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the 
resources  of  the  Hudson  River  as  required  by 
section  3  of  Public  l^w  89-605.  as  amended 
(80  Stat.  848:  84  Stat   203). 

"(11)  The  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  on  acquisitions  of  land  and 
interests  In  land,  or  agreements  entered  Into 
with  respect  to  land,  necessary  to  preserve, 
protect,  and  Improve  Antletam  Battlefield. 
Maryland   (74  Stat.  80;    10  U-SC.  43000). 

"(12)  The  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  on  actions  taken  under  the 
program  for  sealing  of  abandoned  coal  mines 
or  the  filling  of  voids  in  abandoned  coal 
mines  (69  Stat,  353;  76  Stat.  035;  30  U.S,C. 
675). 

••(131  The  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  on  the  activities  of,  expenditures 
by.  and  donations  to,  the  research  Iab<M"atory 
in  the  lignite  consuming  region  of  North 
Dakota  (62  Stat.  85:  30  U.S.C.  403). 

"(14)  The  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  operations  of  pro- 
grams to  stimulate  exploration  for  minerals 
within  the  United  States,  Ite  territories  and 
possessions  together  with  his  reconunenda- 
ttons  regarding  the  need  for  such  programs 
(72  Stat.  701;  79  Stat.  1312;  30  U.S.C.  645). 

"(15)  The  reports  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  all  laws  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Ouam  as  reported  to  the  Secretary  by 
the  Governor  of  Ouam  (64  Stat.  389;  48 
U3.C.  14231). 

"(16)  The  annual  progress  report,  through 
the  Secretary,  by  the  tribal  business  com- 
mittee representing  the  full-blood  group  of 
the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  of  the  UlnUb  and 
Ouray  Reservation  In  Utah,  of  Its  activities 
and  the  expenditures  authorized  under  Pub- 
lic Law  83-671   (68  Stat.  877;  25  U.S-C.  677w) . 

"(17)  The  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  on  every  loan 
made  under  the  Act  of  November  4,  1963. 
Public  Law  88-168  (77  Stat.  301;  36  VB.C. 
70n-3). 

"(18)  The  semiannual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress of  negotiated  contracts  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  materials  or  products  on  public 
lands  (76  Stat.  5B8;  30  U.S.C.  602(b)). 

"(IB)  The  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  on  all  agreements  whereby 
th  •  United  States  or  its  lessees  shall  be  com- 
pensated for  drainage  of  oil  or  gas  from 
United  States  owned  land  resulting  from 
wells  drilled  on  adjacent  lands  (74  Stat.  783: 
30  U.S.C.  236(g)). 

"(20)  The  submission  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  copies  of  grants,  contracts, 
and  other  matching  arrangements,  sixty  days 
prior  to  award  of  same,  under  section  200(a) 
of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1964 
(80  Stat.   130;    42  U.S.C.   19eib(b)). 

"(21)  The  repcMt  to  Congress  by  the  Sec- 
retary, from  time  to  time,  on  classlflcatlons 
and  reclassifications  of  reclamation  project 
Unds  (53  Stat.  1193:  43  U.S.C.  458g(f)). 

"(22)  The  report  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Secretary,  at  the  end  of  each  five-year  period 
after  incorporation  of  Boulder  City  concern- 
ing the  need  for  assistance  to  the  municipal- 
ity for  Us  water  supply  (73  Stat.  1374). 
"reports  tnraca  the  departmckt  of 

TRANSPORTATION 

"(23)  The  semiannual  report  to  approprl- 
«te  committees  of  the  Congress  by  the  Sec- 
retary on  agreements  providing  for  the  detail 


of  members  of  the  armed  services  to  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration   (73  Stat.  746: 

49  U.3.C.  1343(a)(3)). 

"(24)  The  biennial  autborleatlou  requests 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  together 
with  his  reconmiendatlonfl  regarding  adjust- 
ments In  the  schedule  for  liquidation  of  ob- 
ligations pursuant  to  section  4(d)  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  (04 
Sta*.  965;  49  U.S.C.  1603(d)). 

"REPORTS   UNDER   THE   ATOMIC   ENERGT 
COMMISSION 

"(25)  The  triennial  report  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  by  the  Com- 
mission on  a  full  review  of  its  activities  under 
the  Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of  1955 
(69  Stat.  483;  42  U.5.0.  2314). 

"reports  TnfDER  THE  OFTTCE  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTTJHITT 

"(26)  The  annual  report  to  the  C-ongress 
submitted  by  the  Director  through  the  Presi- 
dent concerning  officers  or  employees  whose 
compensation  Is  subject  to  the  limitation 
set  forth  in  section  610-1  (a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  who  were  re- 
ceiving at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  a  salary 
of  $10,000  or  more  per  year  (80  Stat.  1470; 
42U5.C.  2951(b))." 

Sec.  2.  The  frequencies  of  submission  of 
the  following  reports  to  the  Congress  or 
other  Government  authority  are  hereby  mod- 
ified as  follows: 

"(1)  Prom  quarterly  to  semiannual  sub- 
mtsaion  to  the  President  an''  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  Comzneroe  of  a  re- 
port on  bis  operations  under  the  Export 
Administration   Act   of   1969    (83   Stat.   846: 

50  U5.C.  App.  2409) . 

"(2)  Prom  semiannual  to  annrr-l  subml."?- 
slon  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  a  progress 
report  on  the  cataloging  program  and  a  re- 
port on  the  progress  of  the  standardization 
program  (10  U.S-C.  2455). 

"(3)  From  not  less  often  than  quarterly  to 
annual  submission  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Administrator  of  a 
report  on  contributions  to  the  States  for 
civil  defense  purposes  (report  now  required 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ptirsuant  to 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  1  of  1968,  72 
Stat.  1799,  as  implemented  by  Executive 
Order  Numbered  10962,  26  P.R.  6577)  (64 
Stat.  1251:   50  US.C.  App.  2381(1)). 

"(4)  Prom  semiannual  to  annual  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress,  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  of  reports  concerning  lethal  and 
nonlethal  chemical  and  biological  agents  (83 
Stat.  209:  60U.S.C-  1511). 

"(5)  Prom  semiannual  to  annual  submis- 
sion to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  by 
the  Secretary  of  each  military  department. 
on  the  administration  of  (10  U-S-C.  1674(fi). 
(6)  From  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
approval  of  any  project  to  annual  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  of  a  report  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  on  projects  approved  under 
section  1120(a)  of  the  Social  Fecurity  Act 
(81   Stat-  920:   42  U.S.C.  1320(b)). 

"(7)  Prom  semiannual  to  annual  submis- 
sion to  the  Spealter  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
by  the  Secretary*  of  the  interior,  of  a  report 
on  all  actions  taken  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
87-628   (76  Stat.  427;   43  U.S.C.  31(c))." 

Sec.  3.  To  modify  substantive  aspects  of 
certain  requirements  to  report  to  Congress 
or  other  Government  authority:  the  follow- 
ing provisions  of  law  are  hereby  amended 
as  follows; 

(1)  Section  410(d)  of  Public  Law  91-131. 
approved  November  19.  1969  (83  Stat.  312;  60 
U.S.C.  1436(d)),  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  not 
later  than  December  31  of  each  year,  flie 
with  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 


report  on  persons  who  have  filed  reports 
with  him  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  subsection.^  <b)(I)  and  ^b)<2)  of 
this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  include  in 
the  report  such  information  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate and  shall  list  the  defense  contrac- 
tors for  whom  these  persons  worked  or  for 
whom  they  performed  services." 

(2)  Section  1308(b)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  report  annually 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  Congress 
on  the  administration  of  chapter  41  of  this 
title.  Including  the  information  received  by 
the  Commission  from  the  agencies  under  sec- 
tion 4U3(b)(3)  of  this  title." 

(3)  Section  705(d)  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  258:  43  US.C.  2000e 
4(d) )  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  at  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year  report  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  President  concerning  the  action  It  has 
taken  and  the  moneys  It  has  disbursed.  It 
shall  make  such  further  reports  on  the  cau.% 
of  and  means  of  eliminating  discrimina- 
tion and  such  recommendations  for  further 
legislation  as  may  appear  desirable." 

(4)  Section  4(d)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Power  Act,  as  amended  (49  Stat.  840;  16 
U.S.C.  797(d)),  Is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  To  make  public  from  time  to  time 
the  Information  secured  hereunder  and  to 
provide  for  the  publication  of  its  reports 
and  Investigations  In  such  form  and  man- 
ner as  may  be  best  adapted  for  public  Infor- 
mation and  use.  The  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit, as  part  of  its  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress for  the  ft.-)Cal  year  preceding,  a  classified 
report  showing  the  permits  and  licenses  is- 
sued under  this  part,  and  in  each  case  the 
parties  thereto,  the  term  prescribed,  and  the 
money  received  If  any,  or  account  thereof." 

(5)  SecUon  8  of  the  Pair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  (80  Stat.  1300:  15  U.S.C-  1457) 
Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  8.  Each  officer  or  agency  required  or 
authorized  by  this  Act  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations for  the  packaging  or  labeling  of  any 
consumer  commodity,  or  to  participate  In 
the  development  of  voluntary  product 
standards  with  respect  to  any  consumer  com- 
modity under  procedures  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 5(d)  of  the  Act.  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  each  year  a  report  containing  a  full 
and  complete  description  of  the  activities  of 
that  ofQcer  or  agency  for  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  this  Act  during  the  pre- 
cedmg  fl>scBl  year.  All  agencies  except  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  submit  their 
report  in  January  of  each  year.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  sbal)  include  this 
report  In  the  Commission's  annual  report  to 
Congress  " 

(6)  Section  23 04(ct  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  A  report  shall  be  made  to  Congress, 
on  May  19  and  November  19  of  each  year, 
by  each  agency  subject  to  this  chapter,  ex- 
cept the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, of  the  purchases  and  contracts 
made  under  clauses  (11)  and  (16)  of  subsec- 
tion I  a)  during  the  period  since  the  date  of 
the  last  reports.  The  report  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  name  each  contractor; 

"(2)  state  the  amount  of  each  contract: 
and 

"(3)  describe,  with  consideration  of  the 
national  security,  the  property  and  services 
covered  by  each  contract." 

t7)  Section  3ic>  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (49  Stat.  461;  29  US.C.  163(C)  > 
Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  make  a  report  In  wTitlug  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President  stating  la  oetall 
the  cases  It  has  heard,  the  decision^  It  has 
rendered,  and  an  account  of  all  moneys  It 
has  disbursed." 
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(8)  Section  10(r)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act.  as  amended  (75  Stat.  606:  15  T7.S.C.  039 
(a) )  la  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"fa)  The  Administrstton  shall  make  a  re- 
port on  December  31  of  each  year  of  opera- 
tloQS  under  this  Act  to  the  President,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker 
of  Che  House  of  Representatives.  Such  re- 
port shall  provide  summary  information  on 
business  concerns  lor  whom  financing  Is  ar- 
ranged by  the  Administration,  together  with 
the  amount*  Involved." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

That  certain  provisions  of  law.  which  re- 
late to  the  submission  of  reports  to  Congress 
or  other  Government  authorities,  are  re- 
pealed as  follows: 

REPOBTS  CWDEB   MORE  THAN  ONB  AGENCY 

0>  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  funds 
through  grants  for  support  of  scientific  re- 
search, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
Sept«mber  6,  1958  i72  Stat.  1793;  42  U.S.C. 
1893),  Is  repealed  thereby  eliminating  the 
annual  report  under  such  Act.  to  the  appro- 
prlato  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gresa  concerning  grants  for  basic  scientific 
research. 

12)  Section  7  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct  facilities  to  provide  water  for  tr- 
rlgatlon.  municipal,  domestic,  military,  and 
other  lues  from  the  Santa  Margarita  River, 
California,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
July  28,  1954  168  Stat.  578),  is  repealed, 
thereby  eliminating  the  report  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Congress,  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  concerning  the  condi- 
tions specified  In  section  1  of  such  Act  In- 
volving facilities  to  provide  water  for  Irriga- 
tion and  other  uses  from  the  Santa  Margarita 
River.  California. 
KEPOBTS  tNDEa  THE  DEPABTMENT  OP  COMMEXCE 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  basic 
authority  for  the  performance  of  certain 
functions  and  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved October  26,  1949  (63  Stat.  908;  IS 
ir.S.O.  1514  (b)),  la  amended  by  striking  out 
•■:  Provided"  and  all  that  follows  thereafter 
to  the  end  of  such  subsection  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  thereby  elimi- 
nating the  annual  report  to  Congress  show- 
ing total  expenditures  under  such  Act  for 
food  and  other  subsistence  supplies  for  re- 
sale to  employees  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  other  Federal  agencies,  and  their 
dependents,  in  Alaska  and  other  points  out- 
side of  the  continental  United  States,  and 
the  proceeds  from  such  resales. 

(4t  Chapter  256  of  the  Act  enUtled  "An 
Act  autborlxing  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to 
cotisider.  ascertain,  adjust,  and  determine 
claims  for  damaj?e  occasioned  by  acts  for 
which  said  survey  Is  responsible  In  certain 
cases",  approved  June  5,  1920  (41  Stat.  1054; 
33  t7-S.C.  853),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ". 
and  report  the  amounts  so  ascertained  and 
determined  to  be  due  the  claimants  to  Con- 
gress at  each  session  thereof  through  the 
Treasury  Department  for  payment  as  legal 
claims  out  of  appropriations  that  may  be 
made  by  Congress  therefor."  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  period,  thereby  eliminating 
the  annual  report  to  Concress.  through  the 
Treasury  Department  of  claims  not  to  ex- 
ceed «500  settled  ui  Jer  such  Act.  and  the 
amounts  so  ascertained  and  determined  to 
be  due  the  claimants 

BCPOBTS    TTNBEK    THE    OrPAKTMEIVT    Of   DEJTNSE 

(5)  Sectton  803 Wc)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  >  -  striking  out  the 
last   sentence   thereof,   thereby  eliminating 


the  annual  report  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  on  the  number 
of  officers  in  the  executive  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Justifica- 
tion therefor. 

(6)  Section  3031{c)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  thereof,  thereby  eliminating 
the  quarterly  report  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  the  Congress  on  the  number  of 
officers  in  the  executive  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  number  of  commis- 
sioned officers  on  or  with  the  Army  General 
Staff  and  the  Justification  therefor. 

(7)  Section  108  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Appropriations  Act,  1956  (69  Stat.  439),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "ProHded,",  where 
It  first  appears,  and  all  that  follows  there- 
after down  to  and  Including  "Provided 
further.",  where  It  first  appears,  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "Provided/',  and  section 
103  of  the  Mutual  Security  Appropriations 
Act,  1957  (70  Stat.  734).  is  repealed,  thereby 
eliminating  the  quarterly  reports  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives concerning  items  ordered,  hut 
yet  to  be  delivered,  against  reserve.s  of  un- 
obligated amounts  of  allocations  for  military 
assistance  and  those  reports  required  not  less 
often  than  each  quarter  containing  a  de- 
tailed breakdown,  on  a  delivery  or  service- 
rendered  basis,  on  all  military  assistance 
funds  allocated  and  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  of  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing quarter. 

REPORTS    UNDER    THE   DEPARTMENT    OF    HEAX.TB, 
EDUCATIOK,    AND    WELFAttE 

(8)  Section  lOfc)  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  (81  Stat.  251:  20  VS.C.  42a 
(c) ).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(2)  and  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(41  as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3i.  respectively, 
thereby  eliminating  the  annual  report  of  the 
National  C-enter  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and 
Adults,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
to  the  Congress  with  comments  and  recom- 
mendations as  the  Secretary  deems  appropri- 
ate. 

BEPOST3  Tmnn  the  OlSPAaTMENT   or  BOT7BZN0 
AMD  trSBAW  DETKLOPKZlTr 

(9)  Section  6  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1068  (83  Stat.  477;  13 
U.S.C.  1701C  note)  Is  repealed,  thereby 
eliminating  the  annual  report  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  of  the  Senate,  identifying  specific 
areas  of  program  administration  and  man- 
agement which  require  Improvement,  de- 
scribing actions  taken  and  proposed  for  the 
purpose  of  making  such  improvements,  and 
recommending  such  legislation  as  may  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  such  Improvements. 

REPOETS   rNDEB   THX   DEPAHTMENT   OF  THE 

DrrEaxoB 
(10  J  SecUon  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  co- 
operate with  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  on  a  program  to  develop,  preserve, 
and  restore  the  resources  of  the  Hudson 
River  and  Its  shores  and  to  authorize  certain 
necessary  steps  to  be  taken  to  protect  those 
resources  from  adverse  Federal  actions  until 
the  States  and  Congress  shall  have  had  an 
c^portunity  to  act  on  that  program",  ap- 
proved September  26,  1968  (80  Stat.  848).  Is 
amended  by  etriltlng  out  the  second,  ttilrd, 
and  fourth  sentences  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
serve  as  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  in  such  negotiations  and  shall  consult 
with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  con- 
cemed.".  thereby  eliminating  the  annual  re- 
port by  the  SecreUry  to  the  President,  and 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress, 


relating  to  a  program  to  develop,  preeerve, 
and  restore  the  resources  of  the  Hudson 
River,  as  required  by  such  section. 

(U)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
Antletam  Battlefield  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land", approved  April  32,  1960  (74  Stat.  80; 
16  UjS.C.  430oo),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence  thereof,  thereby  eliminat- 
ing the  annual  report  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  on  acquisitions  of  land  and  inter- 
ests Id  land,  or  agreements  entered  Into  with 
re^wct  to  land,  necessary  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  Improve  Antletam  Battlefield, 
Maryland. 

(12)  Section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  anthracitt 
coal  resources  through  measuies  of  flood 
control  and  anthracite  mine  drainage,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  July  15.  1955 
(69  Stat.  353:  78  Stat.  935;  30  VJB.C.  B75),  It 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof,  thereby  eliminating  the  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  on  ac- 
tions taken  tinder  the  program  for  sealing 
of  abandoned  coal  mines  or  the  filling  of 
voids  In  abandoned  coal  mines. 

(13)  SecUon  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  a  research  laboratory  in  the  North 
Dakota  llgnlte-consumlng  region  for  Inves- 
tigation of  the  mining,  preparation,  and  uti- 
lization of  lignite,  for  the  develt^ment  of 
new  uses  and  markets,  lor  Improvement  of 
health  and  safety  in  mining;  and  for  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  possibilities  for  in- 
creased utilization  of  the  lignite  resources  of 
the  region  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  its  eco- 
nomic problems  and  to  make  its  natural  and 
human  resources  of  maximum  usefulness  in 
the  reconversion  period  and  time  of  peace", 
approved  March  25.  1948  (62  Stat.  85;  30 
U.S.C.  403),  la  repealed,  thereby  eliminating 
the  annual  report  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Bureau  ol 
Mines,  cm  the  activities  of,  expenditures  by, 
and  donations  to.  the  research  laboratory  In 
the  lignite -consuming  region  of  North 
Dakota. 

(14)  Section  5  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  a  program  for  the  discovery  of 
the  mineral  reser^-es  of  the  United  States,  its 
territories,  and  possessions  by  encouraging 
exploration  for  nxlnerala,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  21.  1958  (72  Stat. 
701;  79  Stat.  1312;  30  U.S,C.  645),  is  repealed. 
thereby  eliminating  the  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  on  the  operations 
of  programs  to  stimulate  exploration  lor 
minerals  within  the  United  Stales.  Its  terri- 
tories and  possessions  together  with  his  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  need  for  such 
programs. 

(15)  Sectlonlftof  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam 
(64  Stat.  389;  S3  SUt.  847:  48  US.C.  14231) 
is  amended  in  the  last  sentence  thereof  by 
striking  out  "Act,  and  by  him  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  which"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Act.  The  Congress  of  the 
Urated  States",  thereby  eliminating  the  re- 
poru  to  the  Congress  bv  the  Secretary  of 
all  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Guam 
as  reported  to  the  Secretary  by  the  Governor 
of  Guam. 

(16)  SecUon  24  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  partition  and  distri- 
bution of  the  assets  of  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe 
of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation  In  Utah 
between  the  mixed-blood  and  fulI-blood 
members  thereof;  and  for  the  termination  of 
Federal  supervision  over  the  property  of  the 
mixed-blood  members  of  said  tribe:  to  pro- 
vide a  development  program  for  the  fuU- 
blood  members  of  said  tribe:  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  August  27.  1954  (68  Stat. 
877;  25  USC.  eTTw).  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  thereof,  thereby  elimi- 
nating the  annual  progress  report,  through 
the  Secretary,  by  the  tribal  business  com- 
mittee representing  the  full-blood  group  of 
the  Ute   Indian  Tribe  of   the  Uintah  and 
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Ouray  Reservation  In  Utah,  of  its  activities 
and  the  expenditures  authorized  under  such 
Act. 

1 17)  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  establish  a  revolving  fund  from  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make  loans 
10  finance  the  procurement  of  expert  assist- 
ance by  Indian  tribes  in  cases  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission",  approved  No- 
vember 4.  1963  (77  Stat.  301;  25  USC.  70n-3). 
Is  repealed,  thereby  eliminating  the  report 
to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  every  loan  made  under  such 
Act. 

( 18)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  materials  on 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States",  ap- 
proved July  31,  1947  (61  Stat.  681:  76  Stat. 
688,  30  J3S.C.  602)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "laj"  Inunedlately  after  "Sec.  2."  and  by 
striking  out  subsection  (b)  thereof,  thereby 
eliminating  the  semiannual  report  to  the 
Congress  of  negotiated  contracts  for  the  dis- 
position of  materials  or  products  on  public 
lands. 

()9)  Section  17(6)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  promote  the  mining  of  coal,  phos- 
phate, oil.  oil  fihale.  gas.  and  sodium  on  the 
public  domain",  approved  February  25.  1920 
(41  Stat.  443;  74  Stat.  783;  30  U.8.C.  226(g)  ). 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof,  thereby  eliminating  the  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  on  all 
ag-t^ements  whereby  the  United  States  or  its 
lessees.  ?hall  be  compensated  for  drainage  of 
oil  or  gas  from  United  States-owned  land 
resulting  from  wells  drilled  on  adjacent 
lands 

(201  Section  200  of  the  Water  Resources 
Re«earch  Act  of  1964  I80  Stat.  130;  42  US.C. 
1961b)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(a)" 
Inunediately  after  "Sec.  200."  and  by  striking 
out  .<!Ubsectlon  (b)  thereof,  thereby  eliminat- 
ing The  requirement  of  the  submission  to  the 
Prc=ldent  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  a  copy  of 
each  grant,  contract,  and  matching  or  other 
arrangement.  Plxty  days  prior  to  the  award 
of  any  such  grant,  contract,  or  other  arrange- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  of  such  section. 

(21)  Section  8  of  the  Reclamation  Proj- 
ect Act  of  1939  (53  Stat.  1193;  43  VS.C 
485g>  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(f)  and  redesignating  subsections  (g).  (h). 
and  (1)  as  subsections  (f).  (g),  and  (h).  re- 
spectively, thereby  eliminating  the  report  to 
Congress  by  the  Secretary,  from  time  to  time, 
on  cla<istncstlons  and  reclas«;lficatlon5  of  rec- 
lamation project  lands. 

f22>  Section  9(e)  of  the  Boulder  Cltv  Act 
of  19.'>8  (12  Stat.  1734)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  shall  report  his  findings  and 
recommendation?  to  the  Conere^  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable."  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  a  period,  thereby  eliminating  the 
report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary,  at 
the  end  of  each  five-ye'-r  period  after  In- 
corporation of  Boulder  City  roncemlng  the 
need  for  awlstance  to  the  municipality  for 
Its  water  supply. 

RTPORTS  TTKDEB  THr  DFPARTMEprr  OF 
TBANSPOBTATtOlT 

(23)  Section  302'cl  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  Of  19Pe  (72  Stat  74R;  49  USC.  1343 
(all  Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(31  thereof,  thereby  ellmlnatlnp  the  'semian- 
nual report  to  appronriote  committee.«;  of  the 
Comfre^'*  by  the  Secretary  on  agreements  pro- 
viding for  the  detail  of  members  of  the 
firmed  pervlcea  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Adm'ntstratlon. 

(24)  Section  4(dl  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  (84  Stat.  965: 
tJSC.  160'i(d>)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  second  pentence  and  all  that  follows  to 
the  end  of  the  subjection,  therebv  eliminat- 
ing the  biennial  authorization  requests  under 
such  section  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary 
together  wlUi  his  recommendations  regard- 
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ing  adjustments  in  the  schedule  for  liquida- 
tion of  obligations. 

EEPOETS  UJTOEHTHE  ATOUtC  EimOT 
COMMISSIOK 

(25)  Section  102  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  483;  42 
U.S.C.  2314)  la  repealed,  thereby  eliminating 
the  triennial  report  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  by  the  Commission  on  a 
full  review  of  its  activities  under  such  Act. 

BEPORTS    UNDER    TilE  OFFICE   OF    BCONOHIC 
OPFORTUNITT 

(26)  Section  610-1  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  (80  Stat.  1470;  42  U.B.C. 
2951)  i.s  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(b),  and  by  redeslgnaJng  subsection  (C)  as 
subjection  (bt.  thereby  eliminating  the  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  submitted  by  the 
Director  tiirough  the  President  concerning 
officers  or  employees  whose  compeosatloa  is 
subject  to  the  limitation  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion I  a)  of  such  Act  and  who  were  receiving 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  a  salary  of  810,000 
or  more  per  year. 

Sec.  2  The  frequency  of  submission  of  cer- 
tain reports  to  the  Congress  or  other  Gov- 
ernment authorities  is  modified  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  10  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969  183  Stat.  846;  60  U.S.C.  App. 
2409)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "quarterly 
report,  within  45  days  after  each  quarter," 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "semlaanual 
report",  thereby  changing  the  frequency  of 
submission  of  the  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of 
his  operations  under  such  Act. 

(2)  SecUon  2455  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
thereof  by  striking  out  "and  July  31"  by 
striking  out  "sU-month  period",  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  'yearly  period ',  by  strik- 
ing out  "June  30  or",  and  by  striking  out  ". 
whichever  was  later."  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  a  period,  thereby  changing  the  re- 
quirements under  such  section  of  a  semi- 
annual to  an  annual  submission  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  of  a  progress  report  on  the  catalog- 
ing program  and  a  report  on  the  progress  of 
the  standardization  program. 

(3)  The  report  on  contributions  to  the 
States  for  civil  defense  purposes  required  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  a  result  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
1  of  1958  (72  Stat.  17991  and  section  1  of 
Executive  Order  Number  10952  (26  PJl 
6577),  pursuant  to  section  201(1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950  (64  Stat.  )251i. 
shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  annually.  In 
Ueu  of  quarterly  as  prevlotisly  required  by 
such  section  201(1). 

14)  Section  409  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  comoat 
vehicles,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  test  facilities 
at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  resene  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  November  19.  1969  (83  Stat.  209; 
50  U.SC.  1511)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  first  sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  an  annu.il  report  to  Congress  on  or 
before  January  31  setting  forth  the  amounts 
soent  during  the  preceding  year  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  of  all 
lethal  and  nonlethal  chemical  and  biological 
agents",  thereby  changing  the  requirement 
for  submission  of  the  report  under  such  sec- 
tion from  semiannual  to  annual. 

(5)  Section  1120(bJ  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (81  Stat.  920;  42  U.S.C.  1320(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows 
"(b)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The 
Secretary  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to 


Congress  setting  forth  a  description  of  each 
project  approved  ujider  subsection  (a)  dur- 
ing the  year  preceding  such  report,  including 
a  statement  of  the  purpote.  probable  cost, 
and  expected  duration  of  each  such  project", 
thereby  changing  the  requirement  of  sub- 
mission of  such  report  from  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  approval  of  any  project  to  an 
annual  submission  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  on  each  project  approved 
under  subsection  (ai  of  such  section 

(6)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  extend  certain  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  exercised  through  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, to  areas  outs' ie  the  national  do- 
main", approved  September  5.  1962  I76  Stat. 
427;  43  USC.  31(c) ).  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  July  31".  by  striking  out  "six 
months"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "year", 
and  by  striking  out  "and  June  30".  thereby 
changing  the  requirement  under  such  sec- 
tion from  a  semiannual  to  an  annual  sub- 
mission to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  a  re- 
port on  all  actions  taken  pursuant  to  such 
Act. 

Sec.  3.  To  modify  substantive  aspects  of 
certain  requirements  to  report  to  Cengress 
or  other  Government  authority,  the  follow- 
ing provisions  of  law  are  herebv  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Section  410(d)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement  of  aircraft. 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  test  facilities 
at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  November  19,  1969  (83  Stat. 
212:  50  U.S.C.  1438(d)  >.  Is  hereby  amended 
tn  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  atiall.  not 
later  than  December  31  of  each  year,  file 
vith  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  persons  who  have  filed  report."!  with 
him  for  the  preceding  fiscal  vear  pursuant 
to  subsections  (bWll  and  (hU2l  of  this 
section.  The  Secretary  shall  Include  in  the 
report  such  Information  as  he  deems  ap- 
proprtBie  and  thall  list  the  defense  con- 
tractors for  whom  these  persons  worked  or 
for  whom  they  performed  services". 

(21  Section  705iei  of  the  Cl»'ii  EUghts  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  258:  42  UB.C.  200Ofr-4(d)) 
Is  hereby  amended  Xo  read  as  follows- 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  report  to  the  Congre^?  and 
to  the  President  concerning  the  action  it 
has  taken  and  the  moneys  It  has  disbursed. 
It  shall  make  such  further  reports  on  the 
cause  of  and  means  of  eliminating  discrimi- 
nation and  such  recommendations  for  fur- 
ther  legislation   as   may   appear   desirable." 

(3)  Section  4(d)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Powp-r  Act.  as  emended  (49  Stat.  840;  16 
U.SC.  7D7(dU.  Is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows ; 

"(d)  To  make  public  from  time  to  time 
the  Information  secured  hereunder  and  to 
pro'Mde  for  the  publication  of  its  reports 
and  investigations  In  such  form  and  man- 
ner as  may  be  best  adapted  for  public  in- 
formation and  use  The  Comml-sslon  shall 
submit,  as  part  of  Its  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding,  a 
classified  report  showing  the  permits  and 
licenses  issued  under  this  part,  and  In  each 
case  the  parties  thereto,  the  terms  prescribed, 
and  the  moneys  received  If  any.  or  account 
thereof."- 

(4»  Section  6  of  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  i80  Stat.  1300:  15  US.C.  1457) 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"Ssc.  8.  Each  officer  or  agency  required  or 
authorized  by  this  Act  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations for  the  packaging  or  labeling  of  any 
consumer  commodity,  or  to  participate  In 
the  development  of  voluntary  product 
fitandarda  with  respect  to  any  consumer 
commodity  under  procedures  referred  to  In 
section  5id)  of  this  Act.  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  each  year  a  report  containing 
a  full  and  complete  description  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  that  officer  or  agency  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  this  Act 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  All  agen- 
cies except  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shall  submit  their  report  In  January  of  each 
year.  The  Federal  Trad©  Commission  shall 
Include  this  report  In  the  Commission's  an- 
nual repc>rt  to  Congress.". 

(5)  Section  3(c)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (49  Stat.  451:  29  VS.C.  X53(c) ) 
Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  make  a  report  In  writing  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President  stating  In  detail 
the  cases  It  has  heard,  the  decisions  It  has 
rendered,  and  an  account  of  all  moneys  It 
has  disbursed." 

(6)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  10  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (75  Stat.  666;  15  U.5.C. 
639(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "calen- 
dar" In  the  first  and  second'^sentencea  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "fiscal",  and  by 
striking  out  the  comma  after  "Involved"  In 
the  fourth  sentence  and  all  that  follows  to 
the  end  of  the  subsection  and  inserting  la 
lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(7)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  10  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Act  (75  Stat.  666;  IS  UJS  C. 
6391  b  I )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "on  De- 
cember 31  of  each  year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "as  soon  as  practicable  each  fiscal 
year". 

Mr.  HOBTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  bill.  H.R.  14718.  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  This  bill  Is  one  of  those 
hou.sekeeping  measures  necessarj'  every 
few  years  to  remove  from  the  statute 
books  outdated  requirements  for  reports 
to  the  Congress. 

My  committee  has  periodi(»Uy  or- 
dered reviews  of  required  reports  to  the 
Congress  and  submitted  legislation  to 
the  House  to  Implement  appropriate 
changes.  This  bill  reflects  the  work  of  a 
1 '2-year  GAO  study  ordered  by  my 
committee,  which  has  been  published 
under  the  title,  "Dsefulness  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Reports  Submitted  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch. '  The  GAO  surveyed  all  re- 
porting requirements  and  asked  each 
committee  receiving  a  report  whether  it 
could  be  eliminated  or  modified.  The  bill 
reflects  the  wL^hes  of  each  committee  re- 
ceiving a  report.  If  there  was  any  dis- 
agreement among  committees  receiWng 
a  report,  no  change  was  recommended  or 
Included  In  this  bill.  The  OAO  submitted 
draft  legislation  reflecting  these  noncon- 
troverslal  changes.  The  committee  then 
sent  aroimd  copies  of  the  legislation  to 
each  committee  asking  them  to  confirm 
their  willingness  to  make  the  changes 
reflected  in  the  bill.  In  a  couple  of  in- 
stances, changes  were  recommended  and 
the  bill  was  modified  accordingly  by  the 
committee  amendments. 

This  bill  will  remove  a  great  deal  of 
utmecessary  paperwork  and  save  an  esti- 
mated $173,000  a  year.  Each  item  In  this 
bill  has  been  confirmed  as  noncontrover- 
«lal.  I  urge  acceptance  of  H.R.  14718. 
Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  VIR.  14718 


will  modify  statutory  requirements  to 
eliminate  certain  reports  no  longer 
needed  by  committees  of  the  Congress 
and  to  make  other  reports  more  useful. 
In  all,  39  reports  are  afTected:  26  would 
be  eliminated.  6  would  be  reduced  in 
frequency,  and  7  would  be  modified  for 
greater  usefulness.  Detail  concerning  in- 
dividual reports  Is  set  forth  in  the  com- 
mittee's report  on  the  bUl  (H.  Rept,  93- 
1214). 

The  originaa  bill  was  clrciilated  to  the 
chairmen  of  all  House  committees.  No 
objections  have  been  raised  by  any  of 
these  committees.  In  a  few  cases,  sug- 
gestions were  received  which  have  been 
taken  Into  cu»:ount  In  the  bUl  as  re- 
ported. 

The  bill  results  from  a  study  by  the 
General  Accoimting  Office  piu'suant  to  a 
request  from  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  The  GAO  con- 
ducted careful  investigations  within  the 
agency  making  each  report  and  obtained 
the  views  of  the  committees  of  Congress 
that  received  the  report. 

The  Comptroller  General  testified  be- 
fore the  Committee  that  the  GAO  had 
compiled  an  inventory  of  544  reports  to 
Congress  required  by  statute.  The  GAO 
then  reported  on  October  26,  1973,  its 
recommendation  that  51  statutory  re- 
porting requirements  be  eliminated  or 
altered.  The  bulk  of  the  GAO's  recomen- 
dations  are  Incorporated  In  the  bill  now 
before  us. 

This  bill  is  not,  in  any  way.  Intended 
to  lessen  the  obligation  of  an  agency  to 
provide  to  the  Congress  specific  informa- 
tion covered  by  any  of  the  affected  re- 
ports, as  the  need  may  arise. 

This  bill  is  one  of  a  series  of  measures 
which  the  Congress  has  enacted  over  the 
years.  Comparable  bills  were  approved  in 
1954,  1960,  and  1965.  So  far  as  we  can 
detennine.  the  Hoiise  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  has  never  received  a 
complaint  that  curtailment  of  any  re- 
port through  the  earlier  acts  has  resulted 
in  Inconvenience  to  anyone. 

This  is  a  measure  to  promote  economy 
and  efficiency  In  the  operations  of  Gov- 
ernment. We  conservatively  estimate 
that  the  changes  through  this  bill  will 
lead  to  an  annual  saving  of  $173,000. 
It  makes  good  sense  not  only  to  save 
these  dollars  but  to  lighten  the  paper- 
work burden,  as  H.B.  14718  would  do 
without  adverse  effect  on  the  present  In- 
formation needs  of  the  Congress.  I  urge 
the  bill's  adoption. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EMERGENCY  INCREASES  IN  THE 
SUPPORT  LEVEL  FOR  1974  CROP 
OP  FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO 

The  aerk  read  the  bill  (H.R.  16056) 
to  provide  for  emergency  increases  In  the 
support  level  for  the  1974  crop  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 


Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  cost  of  this  bill  in- 
volves potentially,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  anywhere  from 
$25  million  to  $125  million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


8MOKEY  BEAR  DISPOSITION  AND 
MEMORIAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  564)  to  declare  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  Smokey  Bear  shall 
be  returned  on  his  death  to  his  place  of 
birth.  Capltan,  N.  Mex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  concurrent  resolution  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  504 

Whereas  a  black  bear  cub  was  found  by 
forest  fire  fighters  nearly  twenty-four  years 
ago  In  the  Capltan  Mountains  of  New  Mexico 
and  this  cub  was  placed  In  the  National  Zoo 
in  Washington,  District  of  Coliimbla,  and 
named  Smokey  Bear  and  became  world  fa- 
mous as  the  living  symbol  of  forest  fire  pre- 
vention: and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Capltan,  New  Mexico, 
have  expressed  a  strong  desire  for  the  return 
of  the  Ixidy  of  Smokey  to  Capltan  upon  tala 
death:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representativa 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  upon  his  death  the  body 
of  Smokey  Bear  may  be  returned  to  Capltan, 
New  Mexico,  for  proper  disposition  and  a  per- 
manent memorial  In  or  near  Capltan. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  ends  the  call  of 
the  Consent  Calendar. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  15155.  PUBLIC  'WORKS  FOR 
WATER  AND  POWER  DEVELOP- 
MENTS APPROPRIATIONS,  1975 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  15155) 
making  appropriations  for  public  works 
for  water  and  power  developments,  in- 
cluding the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  and  other 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Appalachian  regional  de- 
velopment programs,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  related  independent  agencies  and 
commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
EviMS  of  Tennessee,  Bolahd.  Whittem, 
SI.ACK,  Passman.  Maroh.  Davis  of  Wiscon- 
sin, RoBisoN  of  New  York,  M-vxns,  and 

CEDEDBEItG. 
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REGULAR  INTFI.TiTGENCE  BRIEF- 
INGS  FOR  THE  SPEAKER  AND  THE 
SENATE  MAJORITY  LE.4DER  CAN 
FORESTALL  ANY  FOREIGN  AT- 
TEMPT TO  SQUEEZE  THE  UNITED 
STATES  DURING  THE  IMPEACH- 
MENT PROCEEDINGS 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ord of  the  past  quarter  century  shows 
very  clearly  that  on  many  occasions  when 
the  Soviet  Union  felt  that  the  United 
States  was  weakened  by  domestic  prob- 
lems and  differences  they  sought  to  "test" 
us — as  in  Korea,  Berlin,  and  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  of  1962. 

Two  weeks  from  today  the  House  is 
expected  to  begin  its  deliberations  on  the 
whole  Impeachment  matter.  During  this 
period  there  is  bound  to  be  a  measure 
of  turmoil  in  the  U,S.  Government.  In 
these  circumstances  we  must  recognize 
the  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union  or 
one  of  Its  satellites  may  be  tempted  to 
take  advantage  of  this  turmoil  by  putting 
a  military  or  diplomatic  "squeeze"  on  the 
United  States  at  some  world  trouble  spot 
like  Berihi  or  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  however,  we  in  this  Hoi^e 
may  lndlvidt:ally  feel  about  impeach- 
ment. I  feel  sure  that  all  Americans 
would  nevertheless  unite  against  any 
such  challenge  to  our  fundamental  in- 
terests. 

Therefore,  to  enable  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  deal  swiftly  and  effectively  with 
any  foreign  mlUtary  or  diplomatic  crisis, 
I  urge  strongly  that  top  foreign  intelli- 
gence brieOngs  be  given  daily  to  the 
Speaker  and  also  to  the  Senate  majority 
leader,  beginning  August  19  when  the 
Impeachment  debate  opens  In  the  House. 

"These  briefings  would  help  to  insure 
a  united  as  well  as  a  prompt  and  In- 
formed response  to  any  possible  "test" 
of  this  kind.  Also,  with  the  top  Demo- 
cratic leadership  in  Congress  being  kept 
fully  Informed  of  all  foreign  develop- 
ments there  could  be  no  possible  risk  of 
our  mistaking  genuine  threatening  moves 
with  "impeachment  diversions"  some- 
thing that  did  become  a  problem  during 
last  fall's  October  war  In  the  Middle  East. 


HISTORIC  ROLLCALL 
(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  votes  on  Impeachment,  we  prob- 
ably will  be  casting  the  most  significant 
votes  of  our  tenure  in  Congress.  Be- 
cause of  the  importance  and  solemnity 
of  the  occasion,  I  suggest  that  the  roll- 
call  on  each  of  the  articles  of  Impeach- 
ment and  any  amendments  offered  be 
called  by  Individual,  voice  rollcall,  rather 
than  electronically  recorded.  I  have 
mentioned  this  to  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues and  all  agreed  that  the  momen- 
tous nature  of  these  votes  merit  the 
calling  of  the  roll  and  requiring  that 


each  Member  stand  up  and  answer  in- 
dividually "yes"  or  nay." 

I  urge  your  consideration  of  this  since 
It  is  within  your  power  to  decide  on  the 
manner  of  the  vote. 


SHIPMENT  OF  MOTOR  'VEHICLES 
OWNED  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES 

<Mr.  HICKS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H,R.  16006 
comes  to  the  fioor  today  by  way  of  the 
Consent  Calendar. 

I  was  an  original  author  of  the  por- 
tion of  this  legislation  which  is  now  con- 
tained in  section  1.  This  section  will  sim- 
ply provide  authority  for  the  services  to 
utilize  some  land  transportation,  which 
they  now  cannot.  In  combination  with 
the  sea  transportation  they  now  use  In 
shipping  servicemen's  vehicles.  The  effect 
of  this  authority  will  benefit  military 
personnel  because  they  will  get  better 
service  from  the  increased  competition, 
the  Department  of  Defense  can  save 
money  for  the  .same  reason,  and  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  industry  will  be 
strengthened  because  this  use  of  over- 
land transport  can  only  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  American-flag  shipping 
services. 

Moreover.  I  have  heard  that  because 
of  a  strike  in  Alaska  now  In  progress,  the 
vehicles  in  this  area  are  not  being 
moved.  The  authority  in  this  legislation 
will  provide  an  alternative  means  of 
transportation  for  these  vehicles  and  al- 
leviate the  serious  inconvenience  our 
military  persormel  are  experiencing  as 
a  result  of  the  strike. 

This  aspect  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  the 
entire  bill.  Is  good  legislation  and  de- 
serves favorable  consideration  by  the 
House. 


MAKING  A  VOTE  TO  CENSURE  IN 
ORDER 

(Mr.  SHUSTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.)   

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  rise 
to  urge  the  Speaker  and  the  leaders  of 
the  majority  party  to  exercise  their  olD- 
flces  so  as  to  permit  a  vote  of  censure  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
Impeachment  Issue.  I  do  not  know  yet 
how  I  am  going  to  vote,  but  I  think  the 
Members  deserve  the  widest  latitude  In 
expressing  their  approval  or  dl^pproval 
of  the  President's  performance  in  office. 

I  think  when  this  Issue  goes  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  It  Is  going  to  be  a 
test  of  the  partisan  motives  of  the  ma- 
jority because  if  the  majority  attempts 
to  gag  this  issue  by  not  even  permitting  a 
censure  motion  to  be  brought  to  the 
floor,  I  think  the  American  people  will 
recognize  that  the  majority  Is  acting  In 
a  partisan  fashion. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  actual  Impeachment 
resolution  passed  by  this  House  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1974,  says  in  the  last  sentence: 

The  Committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  such  reeolutlons,  articles 
of  Impeachment,  or  other  recommendations 
as  It  deems  pro]^r. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat,  "or  other  rec- 
ommendations" explicitly  in  the  im- 
peachment resolution  is  language  which 
would  permit  this  House  to  go  beyond 
voting  up  or  down  on  impeachment,  and 
I  urge  the  Members  to  support  this  prop- 
osition. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  15405.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS,  1975 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Si?eak- 
er's  table  the  bUl  (H.R.  15405)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  and 
for  other  punposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  M«srs. 
McFall,  Yates,  Steed,  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington,    Messrs.    Boland.    Mabon. 

CONTE,    MlKSHALL    Of    OhlO.    EDWAROS    Of 

Alabama,  and  Cederberc. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPE.AKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 
Washikcton.  D.C. 

August  3.  1974. 
Bon.  Caal  Albcst. 
The  Speaker. 
House  of  Representatives. 

DxAS  Mk.  Spsakeb:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office 
at  3:50  P.M.  on  Priday,  August  2.  1974.  and 
said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  President 
concerning  a  legislative  proposal  to  establish 
a  Cost  of  Living  Task  Force. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W,  Pat  Jcnwincs, 
Clerk.  VS.  House  of  Refyresentatives. 
By    w.  Raymoivd  Coixrr. 


TO  ESTABLISH  A  COST  OF  LIVING 
TASK  FORCE— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  93-3291 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  wai 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
in  papers,  referred  ot  the  Committee  on 
Bariklng  and  Currency  and  ordered  to 
be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  o1  the  United  States: 

Earlier  this  year,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  legislation  authorizing  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council.  I  proposed  to  the  Con- 
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gicss  that  a  residual  group  within  the 
ExecuUve  Office  of  the  President  be  au- 
thorized to  monitor  wages  and  prices,  as 
an  on-going  ran  oJ  our  fight  against  In- 
flation. The  Congress  did  not  act  on  this 
proposal. 

In  my  economic  address  on  Maj-  25  of 
tlii.=  year.  :  called  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Cost  of  Living  Task  Force  to  moni- 
tor wages  and  prices.  Again,  no  Con- 
gressional authorization  was  forthcom- 
ing. While  I  continue  to  oppose  manda- 
tory wage  and  price  controls,  it  Is 
essentia!  that  wages  and  prices  be  care- 
fully watched,  that  labor  and  manage- 
ment be  constantly  aware  of  public 
concern  in  this  area,  and  that  Govern- 
ment have  the  information  it  needs  to 
persuade  labor  and  management  to  do 
their  duty  in  the  effort  to  reduce  infla- 
tion. We  have  carried  out  this  monitoring 
function  as  best  we  can  with  our  existing 
resources,  under  the  leadership  of  my 
Counsellor  for  Economic  Policy.  Ken- 
neth Rush.  The  need  for  a  properly  au- 
thorized group  continues,  however,  and 
it  now  appears  that  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  are  prepared  to  reconsider 
their  earlier  opposition  to  my  proposal 
for  such  a  group.  A  Senate  spoltesman 
for  the  ma.iorlty  party  of  the  Congress  is 
now  advocating  such  a  proposal. 

Therefore.  I  am  today  transmitting  a 
legislative  proposal  to  establish  a  Cost 
of  Llnng  Task  Force  I  Invite  all  those 
who  have  come  to  see  the  need  for  this 
proposal  to  join  as  bipartisan  co-spon- 
sors in  this  vita]  step  in  our  fight  against 
inflation. 

Richard  Nixon. 

THt  White  House.  August  2,  1974. 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  321 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  prirtleged  reports  in  two 
instances. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  3(b>  of  rule  27,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  wlU  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  each  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rales  on  which  a 
recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected 
to  imder  clause  4  of  rule  15. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated  and 
after  those  motions,  to  be  determined  by 
"nonrecord"  votes  have  been  disposed  of, 
the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question 
on  each  motion  on  which  the  further 
proceedings  were  postponed. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  HANNA  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  caU  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  foUowlng  Members  failed 
to  respond; 
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ENDORSING  LAKE  PLACID.  N  Y  AS 
THE  SITE  OF  THE  1980  WINTER 
OLYMPIC  GAMES 

Mr.  FRA3ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  concur  In  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  721  extending  an  invitation  to  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  to  hold 
the  1980  winter  Olympic  games  at  Lake 
Placid.  N.Y.,  in  the  United  States,  and 
pledging  the  cooperation  and  support  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended. 

I'he  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Rrs.  72 

Whereas  the  iDternaUonal  Olympic  Com- 
mittee will  me«t  In  October  1974.  at  Vienna 
Austria,  to  consider  the  selection  of  a  Bite 
for  the  108O  winter  Olympic  games,  and 

Whereas  lake  Placid  in  the  town  of  North 
Elba.  County  of  Essex,  and  State  of  Kew 
York,  has  been  deslgnited  by  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee  as  the  United 
States  Bite  for  the  1980  winter  Olympic 
games,  and 

Whereas  the  residents  of  Lake  Placid  and 
the  town  of  North  Elba  In  Essex  County,  New 
York,  have  long  been  recognized  through- 
out the  world  for  their  expertise  In  orga- 
nizing, sponsoring,  and  promoting  major  na- 
tional and  International  winter  sports  com- 
petltlona  m  all  of  the  events  which  are  a 
part  of  the  winter  Olympic  games,  and 


Whereas,  it  is  the  consensus  of  the  Mem 
bers  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
the  designation  by  the  International  Olvm 
pic  Committee  of  Lake  Placid  m  the  town 
of  North  Elba.  Essex  County.  New  York,  as 
the  site  of  the  1980  wmter  Olympic  games 
would  be  a  great  honor  for  aU  of  the  peonle 
of  the  United  States:  Now.  therefore    be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Bouse  o/  «ej. 
resentatives  concurring).  That  the  Interna- 
tlonal  Olympic  Committee  be  advised  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  wel- 
come the  holding  of  the  1980  winter  Olympic 
games  at  Lake  Placid  In  the  town  of  North 
Elba,  county  of  Essex,  and  State  of  New  York 
the  site  so  designated  by  the  United  States 
Olympic  Committee:  and  be  It  further 

Resolied.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  expresses  the  smcere  hope  that  the 
United  States  wlU  be  selected  as  the  site 
for  the  1980  winter  Olympic  games  and 
pledges  Its  cooperation  and  support  In  their 
successful  fulfillment  In  the  highest  sense 
of  the  Olympic  tradition:  Provided  That 
Olympic  activities  and  plans  in  all  respects  lit 
within  the  present  laws  and  adopted  state 
plans,  rules,  and  regulations  respecting  the 
entirety  of  the  Adirondack  Park;  andbe  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  Congress  shall  not  support 
flnanclaUy  or  otherwise,  any  actlvltlK  or 
plans  which  are  In  conflict  with  the  letter 
or  spirit  of  those  laws,  plans,  rules  aod  res- 
ulatlons,  or  which  would  require  any  moiU. 
flcatlon  of  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  a 
second  wUl  be  considered  as  ordered' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPKIKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Fiuser)  Is  recognized 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  In  support  of 
the  application  of  Lake  Placid.  N  Y  as 
the  site  of  the  1980  winter  Olympic 
games,  providing  that  Olympic  plans  and 
activities  do  not  conflict  with  the  envi- 
romnental  laws  and  regulations  concern- 
ing the  Adirondack  Park.  In  which  Lake 
Placid  is  situated. 

The  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  has 
chosen  Lake  Placid  as  the  ofiBcial  Ameri- 
can candidate  for  the  site  of  the  1980 
winter  Olympic  games.  President  Nixon 
personally  endorsed  Lake  Placlds  bid 
on  February  13,  1974.  in  a  letter  to  the 
International  Olympic  Committee.  Sup- 
port for  the  Lake  Placid  application  has 
also  been  expressed  by  the  Governor  and 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subcommittee  held  a 
hearing  on  this  matter  in  which  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  resolution  appeared  along 
with  representatives  of  several  environ- 
mental groups.  The  environmental  or- 
ganizations indicated  that  given  proper 
control,  this  was  a  suitable  site.  In  their 
opinion,  for  the  holding  of  the  winter 
Olympic  games.  Partly  because  of  their 
concern,  the  subcommittee  added  an 
amendment  which  can  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  resolution,  stating  that  the 
Plans  and  actirttles  of  the  Olympics  will 
conform  to  existing  State  plans,  rules, 
and  regulatloiK  regarding  the  Adiron- 
dack Park.  With  the  adoption  of  that 
amendment,  the  matter  was  considered 
In  the  full  committee  and  reported,  with- 
out objection,  to  the  floor. 
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I  will  be  glad  to  respond  to  any  ques- 
tions. 

3kir.  GF  OSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GKOES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  "resolved"  clause  in  this 
resolution  which  says : 

That  Congress  shall  not  support,  finan- 
cially or  otherwise,  any  activities  or  plan^ 
which  are  m  conflict  with  the  letter  or  spirit 
of  those  laws,  plans,  rules,  and  regulations. 
or  which  would  require  any  modification  of 
them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  unusual  lan- 
guage. Could  the  gentleman  state  briefly 
why  this  is  included? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Yes.  There  was  conce-Ti 
at  the  committee  hearing  over  the  pos- 
sibility that  holding  the  Olympic  games 
might  cause  environmental  damage: 
there  might  be  damage  to  the  park  and 
to  the  park  setting,  which.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  some  of  the  environmental 
groups,  would  be  an  unfortunate  conse- 
quence and  something  they  hoped  could 
be  avoided.  Therefore,  the  committee 
adopted  tills  language  in  order  to  make 
clear  that  our  support,  in  effect,  is  con- 
ditioned upon  compliance  with  the  exist- 
ing laws  and  regulations,  which  everyone 
agreed  are  adequate  to  protect  against 
injury  to  the  environment  if  the  rules 
and  regulations  are  followed. 

In  effect,  therefore,  what  we  are  say- 
ing Is  that  we  approve  of  the  games  being 
held  here,  provided  that  there  are  no 
transgressions  of  existing  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  would  financial  sup- 
port be  withdrawn  in  the  event  that 
there  were  transgressions? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Yes.  We  would  not  be 
favorably  disposed  toward  supporting 
these  games  if  they  were  going  to  violate 
the  rules  and  regulations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  McEweni. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
expreiis  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  and  the  members 
of  his  committee  for  their  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  resolution. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
gentleman  has  covered  very  well  in  his 
remarks  the  thrust  of  this  resolution. 
The  protection  of  the  environment,  by 
the  language  of  the  resolution.  Is  insured. 
May  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  Lake  Placid  as  a 
site  for  the  world  Olympics  is  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  facilities  that  would  be 
needed  for  these  Olympics  are  already  in 
place.  On  White  Face  Mountain  are  the 
ski  trails  for  the  Alpine  events  that  meet 
PIS  standards.  At  Intervale  there  is  the 
70-meter  jump  that  still  meets  Olympic 
standards.  It  is  the  jump  that  has  been 
used  since  Lake  Placid  hosted  the  1932 
Olympics. 

At  the  same  location  there  would  be 
required  a  new  90-meter  jump.  AI.<;o  in 
this  area  is  located  the  only  bobsled 
course  in  North  America.  There  Is  an 
Olympic  standard  biathlon  course  and 
a  cross-country  course  all  In  place. 


Prom  the  standpoint  of  cost  for  the  fa- 
cilities that  would  be  needed — and  there 
are  less  needed  here  than  in  any  other 
location  In  this  country  and  pos5ibly  in 
this  hemiKphere— and  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  absence  of  damage  that 
would  be  done  to  th?  ennronment.  I 
think  all  of  this  commends,  from  Uie 
standpoint  of  economics  and  the  ecology, 
the  site  of  Lake  Placid 

This  community  has  been  designated 
by  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  as  the 
site  for  these  Olympics.  It  has  been  en- 
dorsed, as  the  gentleman  fr^m  Minnesota 
pointed  out,  by  our  President  in  a  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  Lord  Killanin, 
the  president  of  the  International  Oljm- 
pic  Committee 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like,  U  I  may,  to 
quote  from  that  letter  of  February  13, 
1974.  which  the  President  wrote  to  Lord 
Michael  Killanin.  The  quotation  is  as 
follows; 

As  a  small,  mouhtatnous,  winter  sports 
community,  and  as  the  site  of  the  1932  Win- 
ter Games  and  numerous  world  champion- 
ships. Lake  Placid  has  both  the  rich  tradi- 
tion and  demonstrated  ability  to  conduct  the 
1980  Winter  Games  with  quality  and  dlstisc- 
tlon.  Its  Invitation  is  extended  with  full 
awareness  of  the  heavy  responslbllties  In- 
volved In  an  International  event  of  this 
stature. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  may  be  concurred 
in. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  72  which  will  endor.se  the  bid 
of  Lake  Placid,  N.Y..  to  be  the  official  site 
of  the  1980  winter  Olympic  games. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  joined  with  the  en- 
tire New  York  congressional  delegation 
in  cosponsoring  a  similar  resolution.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  that  this  resolution 
has  one  important  addition — namely.  If 
this  site  is  selected,  the  further  support 
of  Congress  will  be  contingent  on  the 
plans  and  activities  of  the  International 
Ol.vmpic  Committee  adhering  to  the  en- 
vironmental laws  which  govern  the  Ad- 
irondack Park  region  which  includes 
Lake  Placid. 

Lake  Placid  has  the  proven  distinction 
of  having  hosted  the  famous  1932  winter 
Olympics.  Only  two  other  American 
communities,  Los  Angeles  in  1933.  and 
Squaw  Valley,  Calif.,  in  1960.  have  hosted 
Olympic  games.  Lake  Placid  Is  seeking  to 
become  the  only  American  community  to 
host  two  Olympic  games,  and  I  feel  its 
credentials  to  achieve  this  IntemBtlonal 
milestone  are  meritorious  and  worthy  of 
favorable  congressional  approval. 

Lake  Placid  has  tire  important  advan- 
tage of  already  having  most  of  the  facili- 
ties necessary  to  successfully  conduct 
winter  Olympics.  Included  among  their 
many  existing  facilities  are  alpine  and 
cross  country  ski  trails,  excellent  bobsled 
runs,  as  well  as  excellent  figure  skating 
and  ice  hockey  facilities.  As  a  result  of 
their  wealth  of  winter  sport  facilities, 
Lake  Placid  has  in  recent  years  had  the 
distinction  ot  being  the  host  site  for  more 
national  and  international  winter  cham- 
pionship events  than  any  other  place  in 
the  world. 

Of  course  there  is  a  vestige  of  Ameri- 
can pride  involved  here  as  well.  Tradi- 
tionally the  host  country  of  the  Olympics 


fares  somewhat  better  in  the  overall 
international  competition.  Lake  Placid 
has  produced  many  individuals  who  have 
already  competed  In  international  com- 
petition. It  stands  to  reason  that  by 
holding  the  games  at  Lake  Placid  these 
Americans  would  stand  a  much  better 
chance  of  winning  the  highly  coveted 
gold  medals  which  signify  the  epitome 
of  international  sports  excellence. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  adequate  pro- 
visions have  been  included  to  insure  that 
environmental  safetj'  of  this  region  in 
the  event  that  the  1980  games  are  in- 
deed held  at  Lake  Placid.  The  Adiron- 
dack Park  region  of  upstate  New  York 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  areas  in  all 
of  the  United  States,  and  her  beauty  Is 
partially  due  to  her  successful  resistance 
of  the  commercialism  which  has  de- 
stroyed so  many  other  winter  resort 
areas  In  this  Nation.  During  the  con- 
sideration of  this  resolution,  assurances 
were  received  from  a  number  of  environ- 
mental groups  familiar  with  this  region, 
that  if  the  environmental  laws  were  fol- 
lowed they  would  have  no  adverse  effects 
either  on  the  conduct  of  the  games,  or 
the  environmental  future  of  the  area. 

The  support  for  Lake  Placids  bid  has 
been  quite  Impressive.  Supporters  in- 
clude the  President,  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  the 
New  York  congressional  delegation,  as 
well  as  the  Senate  which  has  already 
passed  this  resolution. 

I  therefore  wish  to  add  mv  personal 
support  of  this  bid  by  Lake  Placid  I  feel 
the  area  has  both  the  high  tradition  and 
proven  excellence  to  conduct  the  1980 
games  with  true  distinction.  I  hope  this 
resolution  meets  with  the  snift  approval 
of  my  colleagues  today,  so  that  all  neces- 
sary plans  can  begin  to  bring  the  Olvm- 
pics  successfully  back  to  America. 

OENEHAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  72  presenUy  un- 
der consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
SisK  I .  Is  there  objecUon  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  FR.ASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  h:ive  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  iMr.  Frascr> 
that  the  House  suspend  the  mles  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Concuirent  Resolution  72. 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3,  rule  XXVII.  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  further  proceedings  on  this 
vote  will  be  postponed. 

P,^RIIAMENTART     I.NQUIRT 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary  In- 
qulrj'. 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chair  iridicated  the  vote  will  be  post- 
poned Does  that  mean  a  rollcall  vote 
«-ill  be  automatically  instituted  at  the 
proper  time? 

The  SPEAitER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  •\-ill  slate  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  vote  will  be 
taken  by  electronic  device  at  the  appro- 
priiie  lime. 


CONTIITOATION  PAY  FOR  PHYSI- 
CIANS OF  THE  UNIFORMED  SERV- 
ICES IN  INmAL  RESIDENCY 

Mr  STRATTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
'HR  15936 1  to  amend  chapter  5,  title  37, 
United  Slates  Code,  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuation pay  for  physicians  of  the  uni- 
formed senices  in  initial  residency,  as 
amended 

The  Cierk  read  as  follows: 

HJi  16936 
Be  t!  macted  by  the  Senate  ami  House  of 
Representiiticea  of  the  VniteA  States  0/ 
Am^ica  in  Congreu  assembled.  Thai  the 
portion  or  the  am  sentence  ol  section  311 
(»j .  chspter  5  of  title  37,  Cnlted  States  Code, 
precetung  clause  ( 1 ) ,  Is  azaended  to  read  as 
follows  ; 

'■»a  rndcr  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  the  Sec- 
retary ol  Health,  Educauon,  and  Welfare,  as 
appropnawt,  an  ofEcer  of  the  Army  or  Navy 
In  the  Medical  Corps  above  the  pay  grade  of 
O-e  or  euth  an  officer  who  16  below  that  pay 
grade  who  is  undergoing  tnlual  residency 
training  and  who  was  on  active  duty  on 
June  1.  1&74,  an  officer  of  the  Air  Forcf  who 
Is  designated  as  a  medical  officer  and  Is 
above  the  pay  grade  of  o  -fl  or  such  an  officer 
who  18  below  that  pay  grade  who  Is  under- 
going Jil*.  lal  residency  training  and  who  was 
on  active  auty  on  June  1,  1974,  a  medical  ot- 
floer  of  the  Public  Health  Service  above  the 
pay  grade  of  0-6  or  such  an  officer  who  Is  be- 
low that  p&y  grade  who  la  undergoing  lultui 
raaldency  uamlng  and  who  was  on  active 
duty  on  June  1.  1974.  an  officer  of  the  Army 
or  Nary  la  the  Cental  Corps,  an  officer  of  the 
Air  Force  who  is  designated  as  a  dental  of- 
ficer, or  a  dental  officer  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  who — ", 

Sac  u  The  amendment  made  bv  the  Act 
shall  be  eSectlve  June  I,  1974. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demiinded? 

Mr  H'v.NT  Mr  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
Mcond 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
objecuorj.  a  second  will  be  considered  a* 
ordered 

Th';re  was  no  objection 

Mr  STRATTO.N  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
in.vstif  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker.  HR  15936  would  allow 
the  payment  of  continuation  fay  to  med- 
ical officers  who  are  in  initial  residency 
and  are  otherwise  eligible  for  such  pay. 
It  Is  necessary  to  approve  the  bill  In  order 
to  prevent  a  loss  of  pay  of  as  much  as 
$6,000  per  year  by  some  career  medical 
olBcers 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Congress  re- 
cently approved  Public  Law  93-274 
wtuch  established  a  new  incentive  bonus 
lor  medical  officers  Tliat  law  terminated 
continuation  pay  lor  those  below  the 
glade  ol  0-7  'brigadier  general  and  rear 
adnrtral'    Continuation  pay  v,'as  author- 


ized for  those  senior  grades  because 
they  were  ineligible  for  the  bonus  and 
continutlon  pay  was  necessary  to  prevent 
any  pay  inversions  where  someone  would 
lose  pay  by  going  to  a  higher  rank. 

Public  Law  No.  93-274  excluded  officers 
in  initial  residency  training  from  receiv- 
ing bonuses.  Officers  in  initial  residency 
were  normally  not  eligible  for  continua- 
tion pay  in  the  past  because  the  regula- 
tions under  which  the  pay  was  adminis- 
tered required  5  years  of  service  for 
eligibility. 

Subsequent  to  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  93-274  it  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  subcommittee  that  there  were  sev- 
eral hundred  medical  officers  who  had 
an  abnormal  delay  in  the  commence- 
ment of  their  initial  residency  training. 
The  majority  of  these  are  those  who  have 
served  as  general  medical  officers  for  sev- 
eral years  on  active  duty,  many  of  them 
in  Vietnam,  and  were  therefore  delayed 
in  entering  residency  training  because 
of  the  services'  urgent  need  for  general 
medical  officers  during  the  Vietnam  war. 
In  1975  the  Armed  Forces  will  have  ap- 
proximately 345  medical  officers  who 
would  be  affected  by  this  bill.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  of  these  are  officers 
who  have  already  had  5  years  of  service, 
and  who  were  receiving  continuation  pay 
when  Public  Law  93-274  was  enacted. 
They  would  lose  this  pay  unless  ihe  pres- 
ent bill  is  passed.  The  other  Ifll  are  of- 
ficers who  are  soon  to  complete  their  S 
years  of  service,  and  thus  would  have 
been  eligible  to  receive  continuation  pay 
if  Public  Law  93-274  had  not  been  en- 
acted They  have  anticipated  getting  con- 
tinuation pay  and  have  made  their  finan- 
cial plans  accordingly. 

If  HR.  15936  is  enacted,  the  medical 
officers  who  would  benefit  from  it  would 
receive  an  average  of  S5,044  a  year  of 
continuation  pay.  The  total  cost  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1975  would  be  $1.7  million.  The  Depart- 
ment indicates  that  that  cost  can  be 
absorbed  administratively,  and  would  re- 
.sult  in  no  increase  In  budgetary  require- 
ments. The  Department  of  Defense 
strongly  supports  the  bill. 

The  subcommittee  amended  the  bill  to 
limit  eligibility  to  medical  officers  who 
were  on  active  duty  on  June  1. 1974  The 
amendments  are  designed  to  as.sure  that 
the  bill  \&  a  saved-pay  mea'sure  for  those 
officers  who  were  on  active  duty  at  the 
time  Public  Law  93-274  became  effec- 
tive, so  that  offijers  on  active  duty  at 
that  time  will  not  receive  less  than  they 
were  led  to  expect  in  additional  pay. 
I  urge  the  parage  of  this  legl.slation. 
Mr  Speaker,  while  I  am  on  my  feet, 
let  me  also  comment  on  the  fact  that 
this  bill  corrects  an  inequity  and  an 
oversight  in  the  original  doctors'  bonas 
bill.  Public  Law  93-274.  which  was  en- 
acted May  6  with  an  effective  date  of 
June  1.  TTiat  law  provides  substantial, 
additional  bonus  payments  to  keep  in 
the  service  ths  medical  officers  we  need. 
Our  committee  U  very  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that,  although  the  Department  of 
Defense  told  us  that  It  urgently  needed 
the  bill  back  before  the  first  of  the  year, 
and    needed    a    $15,000    bonus    desper- 


ately, and  we  passed  a  $13,500  bonus  in 
anticipation  of  the  tremendous  shortage 
of  doctors  on  the  first  of  June,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  2  months  after 
that  date  has  still  not  Implemented  the 
legislation. 

I  think  it  Is  an  insult  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  Congress,  and 
to  the  committee  to  come  up  here  and 
demand  legislation  as  an  urgent  require- 
ment, and  then  not  Implement  It. 

I  would  advise  the  House  that  we  in 
our  committee  are  going  to  find  out  who 
is  responsible  for  the  failure  to  Imple- 
ment this  legislation.  We  will  pin  that 
responsibility  on  the  proper  person  or 
persons  and  we  are  going  to  demand  the 
Defense  Department  clean  house  if  they 
do  not  get  this  legislation  underway. 

Just  the  other  day,  Mr,  Speaker.  In 
the  Washington  Post  was  an  Associated 
Press  article  that  said  that  the  Pentagon 
says  there  is  such  a  critical  shortage  of 
trained  doctors  that  they  are  going  to 
bring  back  retired  medical  doctors  and 
pay  them  $44,000  a  year  plus  their  serv- 
ice pension  to  try  to  fill  the  need.  And 
while  they  are  doltig  this  sort  of  thing 
they  are  falling  to  Implement  the  legisla- 
tion to  meet  the  same  need. 

So  we  are  going  to  make  sure  that  this 
error  is  corrected  and  we  may  have  to 
reverse  our  way  of  writing  legislation  to 
make  sure  this  kind  of  disgraceful  situa- 
tion does  not  happen  again. 

But.  in  the  meantime.  H.R,  15936  is 
needed  to  fill  a  gap  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  did  not  advise  the  committee 
of  when  the  original  bill  was  passed, 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  HUNT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  this 
bill,  as  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  has  Just  stated,  to  prevent  an 
injustice  to  the  young  physicians  In  the 
service.  I  was  instrumental  In  bringing 
this  problem  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee because  of  two  young  physicians  at 
the  Philadelphia  Naval  Hospital  who  con- 
tacted me  on  behalf  of  their  fellow  medi- 
cal officers.  They  are  outstanding  young 
doctors,  desperately  needed  by  the  armed 
services.  They  have  delayed  their  resi- 
dency because  of  their  requirements  of 
sei-vice.  Many  of  them  have  served  as 
general  medical  officers  in  Vietnam  and 
have  likewise  given  extended  time  prior 
to  seeking  their  residency  in  hospitals 
where  their  expertise  was  required. 

Normally  a  doctor  is  eligible  for  con- 
tinuation pay  up  to  5  years,  and  some  of 
those  young  doctors  are  already  receiv- 
ing that  continuation  pay  and  will  lose 
it  If  this  bill  does  not  pass.  Others  who 
have  heen  planning  for  their  future, 
based  upon  the  continuation  of  the  pay, 
would  lo.se  It  likewise.  It  would  mean  an 
unexpected  pay  loss.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
about  $5,000  a  year  for  a  3-year  period 
if  the  bill  does  not  pass  thlJ!  House, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  to- 
day to  prompUy  puss  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
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tlon  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  15936,  as  amended. 

Mr  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3(b)  of  rale 
XXVII  and  the  prior  announcement  of 
the  Chair,  further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


AIR  FORCE  UEUTENANT  COLONELS 
AND  COLONELS 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pa£s  the  bill 
(H.R.  14402)  to  amend  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 26.  1966  (Public  Law  89-606).  as 
amended  to  extend  for  2  years  the  period 
during  which  the  authorized  numbers 
for  the  grades  of  lieutenant  colonel  and 
colonel  in  the  Air  Force  are  Increased. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  14402 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Sepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  September  26.  1966  (Public 
Law  89-608).  as  amended  (86  Stat.  1176).  is 
amended  by  striltlng  out  "September  30, 
1974"  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1976". 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  w^as  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  .such  time  as  I  may  consume, 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJR.  14402  would  provide 
a  2-year  extension  of  the  period  during 
which  the  authorized  numbers  for  the 
grades  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel 
in  the  Air  Force  are  Increased.  This  Is 
continued  relief  for  the  Air  Force  from 
the  limitations  In  the  Officer  Grade  Lim- 
itation Act  of  1954,  Since  1959  Congress 
has  provided,  on  a  nonpermanent  basis, 
for  an  Increase  In  field-grade  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Air  Force  to  allow  it  to  have 
roughly  the  same  numbers  of  officers  In 
these  grades  as  do  the  Army  and  the 
Navy.  The  latest  extension  of  this  relief 
was  granted  in  1972  and  expires  on  Sep- 
tember 30  of  this  year. 

If  the  bill  Is  not  passed,  the  Air  Force 
will  be  required  to  demote  or  eliminate 
from  active  duty  some  6,000  field-grade 
officers,  ■nierc  would  also  have  to  be  a 
complete  moratorium  on  promotion  to 
the  grades  of  major,  lieutenant  colonel 
and  colonel  for  at  least  a  year.  In  addi- 
tion, the  promotion  point  for  officers  In 
the  Air  Force  would  slip  as  much  as  3 
.vears  behind  those  in  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Members  can  imagine  the  effect  on 
the  morale  of  the  officer  corps. 

This  bill  merely  continues  for  the  Air 
Force  the  percentage  of  field-grade  offi- 
cers that  It  now  has.  The  Officer  Grade 
Limitation  Act  of  1935  provided  a  sub- 
stantially lower  number  of  field-grade 
PO(ilUons  for  the  Air  Force  than  for  the 
other  services  simply  because  It  was  at 
that  time  a  relatively  new  force  with  a 


much  younger  officer  corps.  By  1959  the 
Congress  determined  that  the  limitations 
on  the  Air  Force  were  unrealistic  and 
since  that  time  has  provided  them  with 
relief  from  those  limitations.  This  bill 
simply  continues  that  more  realistic 
approach. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  extension  of  tiie 
law  in  1972.  the  Department  of  Defense 
was  charged  with  coming  up  with  recom- 
mendations for  permanent  re\'ision  of 
the  officer  grade  structure. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  sub- 
mitted, and  our  committee  has  com- 
menced hearings  on,  the  Defense  Officer 
Personnel  Management  Act  (DOPMA). 
H.R.  12405,  which  would  revise  the  field- 
grade  officer  structure  for  all  the  Armed 
Forces  on  a  permanent  basis.  This  is  ex- 
tremely detailed  and  complex  legislation. 
It  is  apparent  that  we  cannot  expect 
Congress  to  complete  action  on  this  bill 
before  the  present  Air  Force  grade  relief 
expires  on  September  30.  Therefore,  your 
committee  recommends  extension  of  the 
Air  Force  grade  relief  for  an  additional 
2  years  while  we  continue  to  work  on 
H,R.  12405. 

I  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
hearings  on  H.R  12405  that  even  if  we 
did  not  finish  that  bill  this  year.  If  I  re- 
turned next  year,  I  would  consider  it  as  a 
top-priority  item  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Military  Compensation  Subcommittee 
and  that  I  would  agree  to  any  temporary 
changes  affecting  officers  ofily  In  the  con- 
text of  the  understanding  that  we  Vould 
continue  to  work  on  the  problem  next 
year.  I  want  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  clearly  understand  that  a  permanent 
revision  of  the  officer  grade  structure  for 
all  services  must  be  pursued.  I  am  by  no 
means  persuaded  that  the  Air  Force 
should  have,  on  a  permanent  basis,  the 
numbers  of  field-grade  officers  provided 
In  this  bill.  But  I  do  not  think  we  should 
apply  restrictlotis  to  one  service  without 
considering  what  changes  are  needed  In 
the  others.  And  I  do  not  beUeve  we  should 
punish  the  officers  of  one  service.  Revi- 
sions have  to  be  made  with  due  regard  for 
equity  to  individuals.  Having  promoted 
officers  to  the  grade  of  Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, for  example,  we  cannot  just  demote 
them  willy-nilly  when  they  have  been 
performing  well 

This  bill  will  not  result  in  any  addi- 
tional budgetary  requirements  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  The  Air  Force 
stated  to  our  committee  that  failure 
to  pass  the  bill  would  result  In  increased 
costs  since  the  savings  by  ha\'lng  fewer 
colonels  and  heutenant  colonels  would  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  cost  of  separa- 
tion pay.  Increased  retirement  cost,  and 
possible  increased  cost  of  training  re- 
placements. The  additional  cost  In  fkcal 
year  1975  would  range  from  $9.5  to  $42.2 
million,  depending  on  assumptions  with 
regard  to  replacement  training.  But 
costs  cannot  be  projected  with  precision. 

Cost  Is  not  the  most  important  con- 
sideration. What  is  Important  is  equity 
to  the  Individual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point  out  finally 
that  this  bill  does  not  prevent  us  from 
making  reductions  in  senior  officer  grades 
In  the  Interim  before  action  is  completed 
on  DOPMA.  The  Defense  Department 
has  asked  for  authority  to  noncontlnue  a 


number  of  0-6  (colonel)  and  0-5  (lieu- 
tenant colonel)  officers  in  each  service 
short  of  the  normal  tenure  expectation 
of  such  officers.  Our  mil:tar>'  Compensa- 
tion Subcommittee  has  had  some  testi- 
mony on  the  bill  to  provide  this  author- 
ity (H.R.  11113)  and  will  complete  con- 
sideration and  make  a  decision  on  the 
measure  following  the  impeachment 
business. 

What  we  are  doing  here  today  is  as- 
suring that  the  Air  Force  does  not  have 
to  make  wholesale  reductions  according 
to  some  obsolete  grade  table  and  does 
not  have  to  demote  capable  officers. 
Equally  important,  we  are  attemptmg  to 
assure  officers  in  the  Air  Force  that  their 
careers  will  not  be  one  big  guessing  game, 
that  they  will  be  treated  equitably  with 
officers  in  the  other  services,  and  that 
changes  in  career  opportunity  will  be 
made  only  after  thorough  study  by  the 
Congress. 

We  do  have  to  consider  reducing  the 
number  of  senior  officers  in  the  Armefl 
Forces.  But  we  have  to  do  it  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  not  unjust  to  individuals  and 
that  does  not  damage  military  morale 
or  weaken  our  abiUty  to  retain  highly 
trained  officer  personnel. 

I  urge  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  the  opening 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  concedes  what  I  have  been  arguing 
for  as  long  as  I  have  been  here:  that  is. 
there  is  too  much  top  brass  in  the  mili- 
tary. We  all  know  that  there  is  too  much 
top  brass  and  yet  every  chance  we  get 
to  do  something  about  it.  we  never  do 
anything  about  It.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  or  the  second  time  or  the  third  time 
or  the  fourth  time  that  we  have  allowed 
the  Air  Force  to  have  more  brass  than  It 
needs.  This  is  the  seventh  time  that  we 
have  been  requested  to  do  this. 

We  did  pass  a  law  once  which  limited 
the  number  of  generals  and  colonels  and 
lieutenant  colonels  and  majors  that  all 
the  services  could  have.  All  the  services 
have  said  they  could  live  with  this,  ex- 
cept the  Air  Force.  The  Air  Force  says, 
"No,  we  can't  live  with  it." 

What  has  happened  to  the  Air  Force 
since  we  have  been  granting  these  con- 
tinual "temporary"  extensions  of  their 
grade  structure?  In  1966  when  we  'tem- 
porarily" allowed  them  to  have  more 
colonels  and  Ueutenant  colonels  for  the 
fifth  time,  the  Air  Force  had  12.259 
planes.  Today  that  13,239  planes  is  down 
to  8.096  planes.  They  have  lost  4  163 
planes,  but  they  have  made  up  for  this 
loss  by  adding  "  four-star  generals  and 
1  three-star  general 

To  nin  an  Air  Force  34  percent  smaller 
in  planes  than  it  was  8  yeurs  ago.  we 
have  an  officer  force  only  13  percent 
smaller.  In  the  total  number  of  generals, 
it  is  only  9  percent  smaller. 

In  1966  we  had  10 'a  officers  for  every 
plane  ui  the  Air  Force.  At  the  end  of 
1974  we  had  13.7  officers  for  every  plane. 

Overall  to  run  the  Aii-  Force  of  8.0*9 
planes  we  have  14  iour-star  generals, 
39  three-star  generals.  146  two-star  gen- 
erals, and  exactly  200  little  old  one-star 
generals.  We  have  6.095  colonels  We 
have  13.979  Ueutenant  colonels.  31.339 
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majors.  40.404  captains.  14,147  first  lieu- 
tenants, and  14,740  second  lieutenants. 
Oh,  yes.  we  also  have  534.000  enlisted 
men:  but  this  bill  does  nothing  for  them. 
At  the  height  of  World  War  n  when 
there  were  2,282,000  people  in  the  Air 
Force — It  was  then  called  the  Air  Corps — 
there  were  322  generals.  Today  the  Air 
Force  has  1.638.000  fewer  people  in  it. 
but  it  has  77  more  generals  than  it  had 
a  the  height  of  World  War  II. 

Now,  obviously,  the  generals  all  have 
aides,  and  they  all  have  transportation. 
They  have  cars  and  they  have  lovely  of- 
fices or  quarters,  and  almost  none  of 
them  flj-  planes. 

This  particular  bill  is  a  bill  for  the 
colonels  and  lieutenant  colonels.  Under 
the  basic  law.  the  Air  Force  is.  at  its  cur- 
rent strength,  entitled  to  4.442  colonels. 
Today  It  has  5.558,  not  counting  the  phy- 
sicians or  dentists  because  we  let  them 
stop  counting  the  4.500  Air  Force  phy- 
sicians and  dentists  back  in  the  89th 
Congress.  The  overall  bill  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  by  the 
way,  would  only  allow  them  5,503.  So 
there  are  55  more  colonels  in  this  bill 
than  the  Department  of  Defense  recom- 
mends. Under  the  basic  law.  the  Air 
Force  is  entitled  to  8.809  lieutenant  colo- 
nels. Today  it  has  13.269.  again  not 
counting  the  phjslcians  and  dentists. 

The  Members  have  heard  all  of  the 
terrible  things  that  would  happen  If  this 
bill  were  not  passed.  Well,  let  us  consider, 
first  of  all,  what  might  happen.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr,  Str*i- 
lONJ  said  the  cost,  if  this  bill  does  not 
pass,  is  somewhere  between  $9.5  million 
and  $42  million.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty 
big  spread,  actually,  for  just  the  colonels 
and  Ueutenant  colonels.  I  do  not  think 
they  really  know  what  the  cost  would  be. 
I  do  Snow  that  the  figures  they  came  up 
with  assumed  that  we  have  to  replace  all 
of  these  nonflj-ing  colonels  and  lieu- 
tenant colonels,  that  we  have  to  have  733 
more  pilots  and  311  more  navigators,  and 
so  forth. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  if  this  law 
were  allowed  to  expire  ateolutelj-  noth- 
ing would  happen  until  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year,  which  is  next  June  30  By 
that  time  they  would  have  to  have  done 
something.  They  would  either  have  had 
to  trim  some  of  the  fat  out  of  their  grade 
structure  or  we  would  have  had  to  pass 
the  basic  legislation,  and  the  basic  legis- 
lation. I  might  remind  the  Members,  was 
introduced  back  in  Januarj-  of  this  year. 
and  we  have  not  passed  it  yet.  I  think  as 
long  as  we  keep  "temporarily"  extencUng 
for  the  Air  Force  the  right  to  have  more 
colonels  and  lieutenant  colonels  than 
they  need,  we  never  will  get  it  passed. 
Mr.  STUATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
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3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Htnrr). 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  thLs  is  a 
simple  bill  to  continue  the  present  au- 
thorizations for  field-grade  officers  of  the 
Air  Force.  Although  these  have  been  ex- 
tended on  a  temporary  basis  every  few- 
years,  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  we 
are  extending  the  authorizations  that 
have  been  in  effect  for  15  years.  The 
original  authorizations  in  the  1954 
Officer  Grade  Limitation  Act  were  only 
in  effect  for  5  years. 

Failure  to  enact  this  legislation  would 
result  in  870  fewer  colonel  spaces  and 
4.041  lieutenant  colonel  spaces  in  the  Air 
Force.  The  waterfall  effect  of  such 
reductions  would  mean  reduction  in 
grade  or  elimination  from  active  duty  of 
approximately  6.000  officers  in  the 
grades  of  colonel,  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
major.  In  addition,  it  would  require  a 
halt  of  promotions  for  1  year  and  a 
delay  in  promotion  points  of  as  much 
as  3  years  behind  what  is  experienced 
by  the  other  services. 

Reference  is  sometimes  made  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  more  officers  pro- 
portionately to  the  size  of  our  forces 
than  we  have  had  in  the  past.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  field-grade 
authorizations  do  not  Increase  as 
rapidly  as  commissioned  officer  strength 
during  periods  of  force  buildup  nor  do 
they  decrease  as  rapidly  during  periods 
of  fijrce  reduction.  For  example,  if  the 
Tactical  Air  Command  were  to  add  a 
fighter  wing  or  two  to  its  structure,  there 
would  be  a  large  increase  In  captains 
and  lieutenants  to  meet  the  operations 
requirements  but  minor  increases  to  the 
numbered  Air  Force  and  major  com- 
manc;  staffs. 

Conversely,  if  a  fighter  wing  or  two 
were  to  be  deactivated,  the  captain  and 
lieutenant  positions  in  the  operations 
area  would  be  abolished:  but  the  work- 
load at  higher  command  levels  would 
not  proportionately  diminish.  This  is 
referred  to  as  the  sliding  scale  feature 
of  the  law. 

The  bill  has  been  criticized  on  the  basis 
that  the  number  of  airplanes  in  the  Air 
Force  has  decreased  but  the  number  of 
senior  officers  has  stayed  the  same  or  In- 
creased. It  will  be  pointed  out  that  air- 
planes are  flown  by  lieutenants  and  cap- 
tains more  than  by  colonels  and  lieuten- 
ant colonels.  This  is  true.  But  the  re- 
search and  development,  procurement, 
planning  and  budgeting— the  whole 
comolex  management  process  which 
brings  s.vstems  and  weapons  into  being- 
must  be  nm  by  experienced,  trained  of- 
ficers The  tactical  and  strategic  deci- 
sions on  deployment  of  systems  and 
weapons  and  people  must  be  made  by 


experienced,  mature  officers.  To  attract 
quality  officers,  we  must  be  able  to  offer 
lietutenants  and  captains  a  reasonable 
reliable  career  progression. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
grade  tables  provided  in  1954  are  simply 
inappropriate  for  today's  Air  Force  In 
1954  only  18  percent  of  our  Air  Force  of- 
ficers had  over  12  years  of  service:  today 
over  38  percent  have  more  than  12  years 
Mr.  SpeaJcer.  it  will  be  pointed  out  that 
the  ratio  of  officers  to  enlisted  person- 
nel is  higher  in  the  Air  Force  than  other 
services.  This  is  true.  The  Air  Force  has 
one  officer  to  every  4.8  enlisted  men.  The 
ratio  in  the  other  services  Is  as  foUows: 
Army.  1  to  6.7,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 
1  to  7.6.  In  the  first  place,  however,  this 
bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  officer  and 
enlisted  ratios.  This  bill  concerns  only 
the  number  of  lieutenant  colonels  and 
colonels  in  the  Air  Force,  which,  under 
our  system,  is  determined  as  a  factor  of 
total  officer  strength.  If  Congress  wishes 
to  change  the  officer/enlisted  ratio,  the 
lime  to  do  it  is  when  it  sets  the  total 
strength  figures  each  year  In  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  legislation. 

In  the  second  place,  however,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Air  Force  is  an 
officer-intensive  service;  the  Air  Force 
is  unique  because  the  officer  rather  than 
the  enlisted  man  performs  the  primary 
combat  jobs  In  most  cases.  Tactical 
fighter  and  Interceptor  aircraft  as 
manned  by  officers;  strategic  bombers  are 
crewed  by  five  officers  and  one  enlisted 
man.  Missiles  are  controlled  by  officers. 
Combat  casualties  in  Vietnam  refiect  this 
fact.  Eighty  percent  of  Air  Force  casual- 
ties were  officers,  compared  to  11  percent 
of  the  Army's  and  31  percent  of  the 
Navy's. 

In  regard  to  the  charge  tliat  we  have 
for  more  senior  officers  than  we  ever 
Intended.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947.  which 
set  the  grade  distribution  percentages 
and  which  was  drafted  following  the 
Worid  War  11  experience,  provided  more 
senior  officers  than  the  Air  Force  now 
has. 

The  Officer  Personnel  Act  authoriza- 
tions are  not  reflected  by  number,  but  as 
a  percentage  of  the  Regular  officers  in 
the  Air  Force.  If  Officer  Personnel  Act 
percentages  were  applied  to  today's  110.- 
000  officer  force,  the  Air  Force  would  be 
authorized  825  generals  rather  than  399; 
8.800  colonels  Instead  of  6.095;  and  15.400 
lieutenants  rather  than  14.000. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  would  like  to 
include  a  table  which  compares  the  Offi- 
cer Persotmel  Act  percentages  at  the 
110.000  officer  force  level  with  the  num- 
ber of  officers  actually  on  duty  in  the  Air 
Force  today: 
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In  summary.  Mr  Speaker,  this  Is  a  bill 
which  simply  tonliriUes  the  promotions 
and  Erade  di.stributlon  system  now  ooer- 
ating  m  the  Air  Force.  It  treats  the  Air 
Force  on  a  par  with  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  wholly  unjust 


actions  directed  at  individuals  who  have 
been  performing  in  an  outstanding  man- 
ner in  oiu-  senior  officer  grades.  I  hope 
the  Members  will  support  the  bill  over- 
whelminKly  to  let  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  know  that  Congress  appre- 


ciates their  services  and  their  sacrifices. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin '  Mr.  AsPiN  > . 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York   iMr.  Piki:i   said 


that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  ( Mr. 
SiRATTONi  had  conceded  that  the  Air 
Force  was  lop-heavy  with  brass.  Let  me 
also  concede  that  point  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr.  Pikei  because  I  be- 
lieve he  is  absolutely  correct.  I  believe 
that  tile  points  he  is  making  in  his  state- 
ment are  absolutely  right.  The  questlotis 
are.  Does  that  apply  to  Just  the  Air  Force, 
or  does  it  apply  to  the  other  services?  Is 
the  voting  down  of  the  legislation  which 
is  before  us  the  best  way  to  deal  with  it? 
The  answer  to  the  first  question  Is.  of 
course,  that  it  does  not  just  apply  to  the 
Air  Force.  It  applies  to  the  Navy  and  It 
applies  to  the  Army,  but  the  legislation 
that  is  before  us  applies  just  to  the  Air 
Force.  Because  the  Air  Force  was  a  new 
service  at  the  time  the  original  OGLA 
ceilings  were  drawn  up,  the  number  of 
senior  officers  given  to  the  Air  Force 
was  lower  than  the  number  given  to  the 
other  services.  So  the  Air  Force  has  to 
come  in  everj'  2  years  for  relief  allowing 
higher  levels  of  senior  officers.  It  is  the 
Air  Force  which  we  have  over  the  barrel 
every  2  years  locking  for  this  relief.  It 
is  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Air  Force  alone, 
which  will  be  hurt  if  we  vote  down  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  PntE)  points 
out  about  topheavy  brass  is  absolutely 
correct,  but  the  way  to  deal  with  it  Is 
not  to  pick  on  just  the  Air  Force.  The 
way  to  deal  with  It  is  In  a  comprehensive 
fashion. 

In  previous  years,  when  we  have  been 
asked  for  an  extension  for  the  Air  Force, 
we  have  always  asked  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  propose  legislation  dealing 
«-ith  the  brass  problem  for  all  of  the 
services.  It  ought  to  deal  with  the  Navy 
and  the  Army  as  well  as  the  Air  Force, 
but  we  just  have  the  Air  Force  over  a 
barrel. 

We  ought  to  have  legislation  covering 
all  of  them. 

The  Department  of  Defease  has  now 
come  up  with  that  legislation.  It  was 
Introduced  in  January.  Sutwommittee 
No.  4  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices has  been  holding  hearings  on  it.  Thev 
are  looking  Into  the  matter.  We  are  going 
to  have  legislation.  The  fact  Is  that  we 
cannot  have  it  very  soon.  We  have  im- 
peachment. We  have  an  election.  Next 
year  we  are  going  to  have  the  authoriza- 
tion bin  before  us. 

It  win  be  at  least  this  time  next  year 
before  the  DOPMA  bUl  Is  reported  to  the 
full  House.  However,  that  Is  the  way  to 
deal  with  the  problem,  and  that  Is  the 
way  to  deal  with  this  legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  ought  to 
do  is  to  report  out  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, this  temporary  relief,  with  the 
understanding  that  it  is  a  short  extension 
and  that  this  lime  we  will  get  a  perma- 
nent bill.  DOPMA.  before  the  extension 
rims  out. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
PncE)  says  that  the  cost  of  this  bill  Is 
outrageous  and  that  the  estimates  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  wrong.  He  Is 
probably  right.  He  says  that  the  cost  esti- 
mates are  no  good.  He  Is  probably  right. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  ultimate  cost  of 
this  legislation  Is  going  to  be.  but  It  is 
true  that  it  Is  going  to  put  a  bind  on  the 


Air  Force  if  we  do  not  pass  it.  True,  it 
does  not  take  effect  until  nearly  the  end 
of  September. 

I  want  to  say  any  changes  that  will 
have  to  be  made  in  officer  promotions  or 
in  the  officer  grade  structure  by  next 
June  would  have  to  start  now.  Officers 
to  be  forced  out  have  to  be  notified.  They 
are  entitled  to  notification  by  law.  They 
are  entitled  to  certain  procedures. 

Officers  who  would  be  demoted  would 
have  to  be  identified,  and  there  would 
have  to  be  training  programs  to  replace 
officers.  The  question  of  career  oppor- 
tunities would  have  to  be  cleared  up.  All 
of  these  things  would  have  to  be  done 
Immediately.  Therefore,  even  if  DOPMA 
were  to  pass  by  next  year — and  it  is  not 
going  to  pass  by  next  year— It  is  liitpor- 
tant  that  this  legislation  that  we  have 
before  us  be  passed.  If  it  is  not,  the  Air 
Force  would  have  to  institute  those 
changes  right  now. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  does  have  an 
obUgatlon  to  overhaul  the  officer  promo- 
tion system.  It  does  have  an  obligation 
to  review  the  grade  structure  and  to 
make  basic  reforms. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  killing  this  bill 
will  not  accomplish  any  of  the  seeondarj- 
reforms. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yieW" 

Mr.  ASPm.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
yielding.  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill  to  extend  the  temporary  Air  Force 
grade  relief  until  September  30  1976 
Last  October,  during  'he  debate  on  the 
fiscal  year  1974  defense  authorization 
bill.  I  expressed  concern  over  whether  de- 
lay in  consideration  of  the  proposed  De- 
fense Officer  Persormel  Management  Act 
would  necessitate  another  extension  for 
the  Air  Force.  It  now  appears  that  that 
concern  has  become  this  morning's  real- 
ity. 

The  primary  point  I  want  to  make  to- 
day in  supporting  this  extension  is  that 
this  Is  one  occasion  when  we  cannot  point 
the  finger  at  the  Pentagon  and  accuse 
them  of  causing  the  delay.  In  fact  I  would 
say  that  no  one  is  at  fault.  The  Pentagon 
did  what  was  asked  of  them  and  submit- 
ted the  required  report  and  the  proposed 
legislation  That  bill  was  Introduced  in 
January  of  this  year  as  H.R.  12405  and 
despite  a  very  busy  schedule  of  legislative 
hearings,  the  Stratton  Subcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  begun 
indepth  hearings  on  the  DOD-wide  pro- 
posal. The  simple  fact  is- this  Is  complex 
legislation  that  in  the  best  of  all  worlds  is 
going  to  take  a  long  time  to  get  through 
the  House,  through  the  Senate  and 
through  a  conference  on  the  inevitable 
disagreements. 

As  others  have  pointed  out.  the  con- 
sequences to  the  Air  Force  would  be  dras- 
tic If  we  fall  to  pass  this  bill.  In  his 
minority  views,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  makes  light  of  the  consequences 
suggesting  that  it  would  be  "healthier"' 
If  the  Air  Force  lost  some  lieutenant  col- 
onels and  colonels.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
the  Impact  also  falls  directly  on  majors 


and  captains  and  on  the  career  plans  of 
the  bright  young  officers  who  will  surely 
be  influenced  in  their  decision  on  a  career 
if  they  see  senior  officers  demoted  and 
RIF's  and  see  a  moratorium  on  all  field 
grade  promotions. 

I  have  considerable  doubts  and  ques- 
tions about  the  wisdom  of  the  present 
system,  but  H.R.  12405  Is  the  place  to 
raise  them.  That  bill  deals  with  the  offi- 
cer structure  on  a  DOD-wide  basis.  The 
concern  about  "grade  creep" — as  I  have 
pointed  out  before — should  be  addressed 
In  the  context  of  all  the  services.  It  would 
be  not  only  unfair,  but  also  unwise  and 
Illogical  to  take  an  arbitrary,  partial  stnb 
at  the  problem  by  falling  to  pass  tins  bill 
and  causing  absolutely  imjustifiable  tur- 
moil in  the  Air  Force.  I  urge  that  we  ex- 
ercise responsible  judgment  and  pass  this 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike  )  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  this  de- 
bate getting  more  and  more  interesting 
because  now  we  have  everybodj-  conced- 
ing that  there  is  too  much  brass  In  the 
military.  We  have  everybody  conceding 
that  we  ought  to  do  something  about  It. 
and  we  have  had  opportunity  after  op- 
portunity after  opportunity  over  the 
years  to  do  something  about  it.  but  we 
never  do  anything  about  It. 

We  have  had,  as  I  say,  seven  different 
opportunities  to  do  it  in  connection  with 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  Is  it  not  true 
I  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  there  will  be  permanent  legislatioii 
coming  out  after  thu;  stopgap  measure 
and  that  the  new-  legislation  will  vastly 
reduce  the  number  of  officers  in  all  the 
services? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
legislation  is  going  to  say.  I  know  what 
the  Defense  Department  proposal  is.  The 
Defense  Department  proposal  is  that 
there  be  less  colonels  and  less  Ueutenant 
colonels  than  there  are  in  this  legisla- 
tion right  now. 

Mr   ASPIN.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  PncE.  But  nobody  says.  "Let  us 
cut  this  bill  down  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment proposal." 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  going  to  do  on  this.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  subcommittee  is 
going  to  do.  I  know  this :  I  know  that  we 
have  never  shown  any  great  intestinal 
fortitude  as  far  as  cutting  down  the 
brass  In  the  mllltar>-  is  concerned 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PUCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  Is 
the  opportunity  for  us  to  dlsca-is  this 
matter.  I  am  quite  .<;ure  no  Member  Is 
In  dbagreement  with  the  gentleman's 
argument  that  we  need  to  reduce  slots  in 
some  spots. 

It  is  my  finding  from  discussions  with 
other  members  of  the  committee — and 
I  am  quite  sure  the  gentleman  was  pres- 
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ent  when  that  debate  took  place — that 
there  was  no  opposition  to  taking  on 
the  recommendations  that  they  will 
bring  to  U5  a  little  later.  However,  in  the 
interim  period  we  cannot  drop  6.000 
oSJcers.  light  colonels  and  colonels.  In 
the  Air  Force  by  the  wayside  and  let 
them  sit  in  limbo  until  the  new  bill 
comes  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  PLKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  get 
around  to  the  business  of  these  ofBcers 
"sitting  there  in  limbo." 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
had  some  experience  over  there  in  the 
"fimny  factory."  and  the  gentleman 
knows  very  well  that  it  need  not  be  this 
time  next  year  before  this  legislation,  the 
permanent  legislation,  is  passed.  It  may 
be  this  time  next  year,  but  it  need  not  be 
this  time  next  year. 

When  they  really  want  some  legisla- 
tion over  there,  man,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  gets  it  fast,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Sen'ices  in  the  Senate 
gets  It  fast,  and  the  Congress  gets  it 
fast. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct.  The 
problem  is  that  if  we  do  what  the  gentle- 
man is  suggesting.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
legislation  would  come  out  in  a  form 
which  the  gentleman  would  not  like. 

The  gentleman  is  both  asking  us  on  one 
hand  to  review  this  legislation  and  go 
over  it  carefully  and  to  cut  down  the 
number  of  officers  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  telling  us  we  have  to  pass  it  right 
away  so  we  do  not  have  this  extension. 
Mr.  PIKE.  No,  I  am  not  telling  the 
Members  we  have  to  pass  it  right  away. 
What  I  am  saying  Is  that  we  have  imtU 
next  July  1 . 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  we  do  not  have 
imtil  next  Julv  1 .  because  if  the  Air  Force 
does  not  get  this  extension,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  make  some  adjustments 
In  their  personnel  policy  starting  right 

away.     

Mr  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man said  they  would  have  to  make  some 
adjustments  in  their  persormel  policy 
.starting  right  away. 

Have  they  notified  any  officers  in  the 
Air  Force  that  their  personnel  policies 
are  going  to  be  changed  right  away? 
Mr.  ASPIN.  No.  they  have  not. 
Mr.  PIKE.  Of  course,  they  have  not. 
Mr   ASPIN.  But  If  this  legislation  is 

passed 

Mr.  PIKE.  Wait.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
not  yielded  to  the  gentleman. 

Of  course,  they  have  not  notified  any- 
body, because  they  know  that  they  can 
lead  the  Congress  aroiud  with  a  ring 
in  its  nose  They  know  the  Congress  Is 
going  to  pass  this  if  they  ask  us  to  do  it. 
They  have  not  done  one  darned  thing 
about  reducing  the  brass  because  they 
know  they  do  not  have  to  do  anything. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  PIKE.  Of  course,  I  wlU  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make 


a  sugge.'  tion  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Rather  than  venting  his  anger  and  his 
wrath  on  this  temporary  extension,  how 
about  focusing  on  the  permanent  legisla- 
tion which  is  now  before  the  Comm.ittee 
on  Armed  Senices?  The  gentleman  can 
come  over  and  testify,  come  over  and 
appear  before  our  subcommittee.  The 
gentleman  can  come  over  and  tell  us 
what  his  views  are  and  introduce  some 
legislation  which  he  thinks  is  appro- 
priate. And  fight  for  them  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  yielded 
long  enough. 

I  have  had  as  much  experience.  I  sus- 
pect, as  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  in  tr>-ing  to  get  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  do  anything  whatso- 
ever that  the  Pentagon  does  not  want. 
and  the  fact  of  life  is  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  get  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  do  anything  that  the 
Pentagon  does  not  want. 

Now.  the  Congress  will  do  what  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  does.  The 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  will  do 
what  the  Pentagon  wants.  And  what  the 
gentleman  is  inviting  me  to  do  Is  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  never-ending  tail  chase 
whereby  we  give  the  illusion  of  consider- 
ing basic  problems  without  ever  coming 
up  with  any  substantive  results. 

We  are  alwaj's  considering,  we  are  al- 
ways shaking  our  heads  and  saying, 
•Tsk,  tsk,  isn't  it  awful  that  there  are 
so  many  generals  and  so  many  colonels 
and  lieutenant  colonels?"  But  we  never 
do  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  inquire  how  much  time  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  8  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  other  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  PniEi  has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Stei- 
cERi  desires  to  have  additional  time  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  the  gentleman  that 

time.        

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  but  I 
believe  that  the  remarks  I  made  Im- 
mediately following  those  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Asprai  will 
suffice. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  will  be  glad  to  .yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  have  requested  the  time  because  I 
think  it  is  well  that  we  aired  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation.  When  every- 
body starts  talking  about  cutting  off  the 
"bra.ss"  they  should  know  that  this  bill 
does  not  deal  with  anyone  except  colonels 
and  light  colonels  in  the  Air  Force  today. 
My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  AspiN).  Is  entirely  rights 
and  I  do  not  use  that  term  loosely,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
May  I  aUo  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  AspDr)  that  I 
am  very  happy  for  the  gentleman  hav- 


ing this  chance  to  be  on  our  side  of  the 
fence.  I  am  also  delighted  that  the  gen- 
tleman had  such  a  nice  weekend  that  he 
became  enlightened  with  all  the  good 
prospects  of  this  bill.  It  Is  Important  to 
point  out  also  that  it  is  only  a  temporary 
situation,  as  has  been  described,  and 
when  the  main  bill  comes  out  this  matter 
will  be  gone  over  carefully.  I  know  that 
it  will  be  decided  as  to  the  numerical 
numbers  for  all  of  the  top  slots,  not  only 
the  Air  Force,  but  In  the  other  branches 
of  service  as  well.  We  have  reduced  the 
number  of  our  enlisted  personnel  In  dlf- 
ferent  imlts.  and  I  am  certain  we  will  be 
able  to  make  some  good  progresis  with 
officer  personnel — many  are  entitled  to 
retirement. 

But,  in  the  meantime  what  we  will  do 
If  we  listen  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Pdce)  says  today.  We  will 
have  6,000  officers  sitting  out  In  Umbo, 
and  someone  will  ask  what  will  we  do 
with  them  after  the  first  of  September. 
Then  somebody  will  say  we  will  get  out 
a  piece  of  legislation,  and  we  will  hold 
them  over  until  we  get  out  the  main  bill 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
then  put  them  back  In  again. 

I  do  not  want  to  do  that.  I  want  the 
Members  to  support  this  legislation. 
These  colonels  and  light  colonels  In  the 
Air  Force  should  not  be  penalized.  They 
have  come  up  from  the  ranks  In  a  num- 
ber of  instances,  the  hard  way,  and  the 
majority  of  them  are  well-seasoned  vet- 
erans. They  are  well  versed  in  their  Jobs, 
I  think  we  should  for  once  in  our  lives 
do  something  sensible,  and  pass  this 
legislation  as  a  stopgap  until  the  per- 
manent grade  structure  bill  Is  presented. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  has  referred  to  this  as  Just  "tem- 
porary" legislation.  Since  1959— we 
passed  the  Officer  Grade  Limitation 
Act — not  we,  but  our  predecessors  in  the 
Congress — back  in  1954.  Then  "tempo- 
rarily" in  1959  we  decided  to  grant  an  ex- 
ception and  we  granted  an  exception  in 
1959,  and  we  have  granted  exceptions 
six  times  since.  This  "temporary"  excep- 
tion is  temporary  In  the  same  sense  that 
the  national  debt  Is  temporary,  it  Is  Just 
there  forever  unless  we  do  something 
about  it. 

We  have  had  all  of  this  business  about 
why  just  pick  on  the  Air  Force.  And  the 
answer  is :  I  do  not  want  to  just  pick  on 
the  Air  Force,  but  I  do  want  to  get  some- 
thing done.  The  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin admitted  that  if  the  Pentagon  really 
wants  to  get  something  done,  by  golly, 
we  get  It  done. 

They  wanted  the  flight  pay  bill  so 
badly  this  year  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  dropped  everything  else 
it  was  doing,  it  dropped  the  procurement 
bill,  and  we  got  that  flight  pay  biU  to 
the  floor.  We  got  it  to  the  floor  because 
the  Pentagon  really  wanted  It. 

Well,  here  is  our  opportunity  to  put 
some  pressure  on  the  Pentagon  to  get 
something  done  on  overall  legislation. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  AspiH) . 
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Mr  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Just 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  that  we  did  not 
abandon  the  procurement  bill  in  consid- 
ering the  flight  pay  legislation.  Flight  pay 
was  considered  for  7  months  by  subcom- 
mittee No.  4.  We  worked  at  it  very  hard, 
and  we  did  not  abandon  the  procure- 
ment legislation. 

The  problem  with  the  position  taken 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
PncE)  Is  he  says  he  wants  to  pass  other 
legislation  so  we  do  not  need  an  exten- 
sion, but  on  the  other  hand  he  does  not 
want  to  rubberstamp  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Pentagon, 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  that.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Fixe)  Is 
making  the  right  flght  on  the  wrong  bill. 
He  Is  fighting  the  temporary  extension 
when  he  should  be  fighting  the  total  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ASPQJ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KING.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  minority  views  put 
forward  in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee report,  Mr.  Pike  suggests  that  for  the 
Air  Force  to  go  back  to  the  permanent 
limits  in  the  1954  law  "very  little"  would 
happen.  He  states  this  because  the  Air 
Ftorce  would  have  until  July  1  of  next 
year  to  adjust  its  strength  and  because, 
in  the  meantime.  Congress  could  pass  the 
uniform  officer  legislation  contained  in 
H.E.  12405.  He  summarizes  the  impact  as 
follows: 

At  worst,  we  would  lose  some  colonels 
and  lieutenant  colonels.  The  nation  would 
survive.  The  Air  Force  would  be  healthier. 

That  Is  simply  not  the  case.  The  im- 
pacts on  officers  In  the  Air  Force  would 
be  severe — not  just  on  colonels  and  lieu- 
tenant colonels,  but  on  the  majors,  cap- 
tains and  lieutenants  who  make  up  the 
main  fighting  and  technical  forces  of  the 
Air  Force.  Speclflcally,  the  Air  Force 
would  have  to  demot^  100  colonels,  3,200 
lieutenant  colonels,  and  1,900  majors.  In- 
voluntarily separate  800  majors  and  stop 
promotions  for  at  least  1  year.  The  junior 
officer  would  see  that,  at  the  whim  of 
Congress,  his  chances  for  a  full  career 
can  be  snuffed  out. 

Mr.  PntE  further  talks  of  the  decrease 
In  the  number  of  Air  Force  planes  being 
greater  than  the  decrease  in  the  Air 
Force  officers.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  today's 
aircraft  .-equlres  two  to  five  aircrew 
members  as  opposed  to  one  required  in 
the  older  aircraft,  such  as  the  P-100 
F-102,  and  F-106. 

The  views  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  suggested  that  the  Air  Force  "pro- 
vided some  wholly  phony  figures  on  the 
cost  of  not  passing  this  legislation."  and 
that  the  figures  presuppose  passage  of 
legislation  to  Increase  retirement  bene- 
fits. This  is  not  correct.  The  Air  Force 
simply  stated  that  with  those  retiring 
early  because  of  the  disruptions  caused 
by  the  loss  of  this  grade  relief,  the  re- 
tirement costs  this  year,  at  the  current 
retirement  rates,  would  Increase. 


The  gentleman  also  suggests  the  Air 
Force  will  continue  to  Insist  on  replacmg 
every  man  who  leaves.  In  fact,  the  Air 
Force  would  l(jse  about  1,400  pilots,  re- 
placing them  with  around  700,  and  it 
would  lose  around  600  navigators,  re- 
placing them  with  about  300.  again  about 
haU. 

I  support  passage  of  H.B.  14402. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sorry  that  there  are  not  more  Members 
on  the  floor  so  that  the  wisdom  of  some 
o;  the  remarks  that  we  are  making  might 
be  reflected  in  the  voles  that  will  be  cast 
at  a  later  time. 

I«t  me  just  make  a  couple  of  points 
in  reply. 

The  point  that  Mr.  Pike  has  made  is 
a  good  one,  and  that  is  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  very  careful  overhaul  of  the 
grade  structure  in  the  armed  services.  He 
keeps  complaining  ihat  we  have  not  been 
doing  anything  about  it.  I  cannot  speak 
for  other  chairmen,  but  as  chairman  of 
the  Military  Compensation  Subcommit- 
tee, I  can  say  that  as  soon  as  we  could 
our  subcommittee  got  to  work  on  the 
permanent  revision  of  the  grade  struc- 
ture for  field  grade  officers  and  for  other 
officers.  H.R.  12405.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body can  challenge  our  subcommittee  be- 
cause we  have  already  turned  out  more 
legislation  on  other  Important  matters — 
flight  pay.  doctors'  bonus,  enlistment, 
and  reenlistment  bonuses.  We  are  now 
working  on  this.  To  say  that  nothing  Is 
being  done  waen  the  basic  legislation  is 
now  under  consideration  in  the  commit- 
tee is,  as  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
I  Mr.  AsPiNi.  has  already  indicated,  to 
make  the  wrong  argument  and  to  attack 
the  wrong  bill. 

This  legislation  did  not  get  to  us  imtil 
January.  We  have  been  busy  constantly 
since  then.  We  are  working  on  the  grade 
structure  now.  and  If  It  were  not  for  the 
Impeachment  matter  that  lies  ahead, 
we  very  likely  would  get  It  out  this  year, 
at  least  In  the  House.  But  nobody  can 
predict  exactly  when  It  Is  going  to  get 
through  the  Senate  too.  I  do  not  think 
it  Is  fair  to  6.000  Air  Force  officers  to 
take  out  the  failures  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  the  failures  of  the  Congress 
on  them  and  their  families  They  de- 
serve, certainly,  an  opportunity  to  re- 
main in  a  stable  position  rmtil  the  com- 
mittee has  made  its  decision  on  the 
overhaul  structure.  That  is  all  that  Is 
involved  here.. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
said  that  there  are  more  lieutenant 
colonels  and  colonels  than  the  Air  Force 
needs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  not 
the  case.  The  number  of  colonels  was 
determined  originally  in  1954  by  the 
number  of  officers  that  was  on  duty  at 
that  time.  It  was  a  young  service  and 
they  did  not  have  many  senior  officers, 
but  when  Congress  realized  they  did  not 
have  what  they  needed.  Congress  upped 
the  number  In  1959.  and  that  increased 
number  has  been  continued  since.  Now 
we  are  in  the  process  of  overhauling  the 
entire  structure. 

Give  the  committee  time  to  work  on 
this  basic  legislation,  and  let  us  not  take 
it  out  on  the  families  of  6,000  officers 
that  are  trying  to  do  a  good  Job. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  Is  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Siraiton) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  14402. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3  of  rule  XXVII.  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceedings 
on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  CERTAIN  MEM- 
BERS OP  ALLIED  WARTIME 
FORCES 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
13377)  to  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  hospital  and  medical 
care  to  certain  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  nations  allied  or  associated  with 
the  United  States  in  World  War  I  and 
World  War  n. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  R.  J3377 

Be  «  enacted  bji  (?ie  Senate  anit  House 
o)  Repreientatiiei  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  atsembled,  That  section 
109  of  title  38.  nmted  States  CWde.  la  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(c)(1)  Any  person  who  served  during 
World  War  I  or  World  War  II  as  a  member 
or  any  armed  force  of  the  Oovernments  of 
CaechosIovalUa  or  Poland  and  participated 
while  so  serving  in  armed  conflict  with  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States  and  has  been 
a  citizen  o(  the  Dnlted  states  for  at  least 
ten  years  shall,  by  virtue  of  such  service, 
and  upon  satisfactory  evidence  thereof,  be 
entitled  to  hospital  and  domiciliary  care  and 
medical  services  within  the  United  States 
under  chapter  17  of  this  title  to  the  same 
extent  as  If  such  service  had  been  per- 
formed m  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  UMted 
States  unless  such  person  Is  entitled  to  or 
would,  upon  application  -hereof,  be  entitled 
to.  pa.vment  lor  equivalent  care  and  services 
under  a  progrram  established  by  the  foreign 
government  concerned  for  persons  who  served 
In  Ita  armed  forces  m  World  War  I  or  World 
War  n. 

"12)  In  order  to  assut  the  Admlnlstratoi 
In  making  a  determination  of  proper  service 
eligibility  under  this  subsection,  each  appli- 
cant for  the  beneais  thereof  shall  furnish  an 
authenticated  certification  from  the  French 
Ministry  of  Defense  or  the  British  War  Of- 
fice aa  to  records  in  either  such  Offlce  which 
clearly  Indicated  military  service  of  the  ap- 
plicant In  the  Ciechoslovcklan  or  Pollata 
armed  farces  and  subsequent  temcea  In  or 
with  tJie  armed  force  of  France  or  Oreat 
Britain  during  the  period  of  World  War  I  or 
World  War  n.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded' 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  obJecUon.  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker  HJl 
13377  proposes  to  extend  a  limited  vet- 
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erans'  benefic — namely,  medical  and  hos- 
pital care — to  certain  members  ol  the 
Armed  Forces  ol  nations  allied  or  asso- 
ciated with  the  United  States  in  World 
War  I  or  World  War  n. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  aware 
of  a  number  ol  veterans,  now  U.S.  citi- 
zens, who  served  with  allied  armies  in  the 
common  cause  and  yet  after  the  close  of 
the  particular  war  found  that  in  view  of 
the  change  in  govermnent  they  were  de- 
prived of  all  vetei-ans'  benefits.  This  bill 
is  designed  to  afford  a  very  modest 
amount  of  relief  to  Polish  and  Czech 
veterans  who  under  its  provisions  must 
show  that  they  have  been  U.S.  citizens 
for  at  least  10  years  and  as  a  prerequisite 
to  entitlement  to  medical  care  mu.'it  pro- 
duce a  certification  from  either  the  Brit- 
ish War  Office  or  the  FYench  Ministrj  of 
Defense  as  evidence  of  subsequent  ser\'- 
ice  in  the  French  or  British  armed  forces 
during  the  war  concerned. 

This  proposal  has  the  cosponsorship 
of  a  number  of  our  colleagues  who  rep- 
resent loyal  American  citizens  who  fall 
within  the  categories  described,  but  I 
must  emphasize  that  the  chief  and  long- 
standing proponent  of  a  proposal  of  this 
nature  Is  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois  i  Mr.  Annx'nzio  i  .  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to  give  us  a 
further  explanation  of  the  background 
and  need  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  Hon.  Ray  Roberts,  who 
cliaired  the  hearings  and  who  is  now 
managing  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  for  his  cooperation.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H  R.  13377.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  also  to  Chairman  Dorn. 
Congressman  Teacde,  and  Congressman 
Dt/LSKi  for  their  strong  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  want  also  to  extend  my 
deep  appreciation  to  Congressman  Hak- 
MERscHMiDT  from  Arkansas  for  his  sup- 
port, and  to  my  departed  colleague.  Con- 
gressman John  Saylor,  for  his  support 
In  committee  prior  to  his  passing.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers that  I  have  received  invaluable 
assistance,  counsel,  and  guidance  in  the 
preparation  of  this  legislation  from  the 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  as  well  as  from 
officials  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  I  thank  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  for  their 
patient  understanding  and  the  courtesy 
they  extended  last  year  to  all  of  the  wit- 
nesses vho  testified  before  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  and  outlined  the  need 
and  importance  of  this  bill.  Let  me  also 
thank  all  of  the  members  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  for  their  unanimous 
affirmation  in  committee  of  this  bill's 
merits. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  also  wLsh  to  ooint  out 
that  in  addition  to  unanimous  commit- 
tee approval  of  this  bii;.  46  Members  of 
the  House.  Including  manv  committee 
members,  have  joined  me  in  snonsoring 
this  crucial  legislation.  Thev  include: 
William  Jeknincs  Erya.n  Djbn.  of  South 
Carolirm:  Mahio  Biaoci.  of  New  York; 
Jonathan  Bingham  of  Ne",-  York:  Frank 
Brasco,  of  New  York:  Qeorce  E,  Brown. 
Jr  .  of  Califcmia:    Sbibley  Ceisiiolm, 


of  Mew  York;  Willlim  Cohen,  of  Maine: 
DoMiNicK  Daniels,  ol  New  Jersey;  John 
Dekt,  of  Penns'lvanla;  Ed  Dirwinski, 
of  Illinois;  John  Dincell,  of  Michigan; 
Thaooeus  J.  DrisKi.  of  New  York: 
Joshua  Eilberg,  of  Pennsylvania;  Joseph 
Gaydos,  of  Pennsylvania:  Benjaiqn 
GiLsiAN,  of  New  York:  Ella  Orasso, 
of  Connecticut;  Edith  Green,  of  Oregon; 
Robert  Hanrahan,  of  lUlnois;  Augustus 
Hawkins,  of  California:  Henry  Hel- 
STOsKi,  of  New  Jersey:  Johk  Kemp,  of 
New  York;  John  Kluczynski,  of  HU- 
nois;  Ray  Madden,  of  Indiana;  Joseph 
Mabaziti,  of  New  Jersey;  Ralph  Met- 
calfe, of  Illinois;  John  Moakley,  of 
Massachuetts:  Thomas  Morgan,  of  Illi- 
nois: Morgan  Murphy,  of  Illinois;  John 
Murtha,  of  Pennsylvania;  Lucien  Nedzi, 
of  Michigan;  George  O'Brien,  of  Illinois; 
Stanford  Parris,  of  Virginia;  Beriram 
PoDELL,  of  New  York;  Melvin  Price,  of 
Illinois;  Robert  Roe.  of  New  Jersey; 
Ancelo  Roncallo,  of  New  York;  Daniel 
KosTENKOwsKi,  of  Illinois;  Paul  Sar- 
BANE5,  of  Manland;  James  V.  Stanton, 
of  Ohio;  Samuel  Stbatton,  of  New  York: 
Richard  Vanoer  Veen,  of  Michigan; 
Jerome  Waldie,  of  California;  William 
Walsh,  of  New  York;  Andrew  Younc.  of 
Georgia:  Samuel  Yomo,  of  Illinois; 
Clement  Zablocki.  of  Wisconsin. 

This  legislation  is  limited  to  providing 
only  hospital,  domiciliary  care,  and  med- 
ical services  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  those  who  served  in  combat 
during  World  War  I  or  World  War  n,  as 
a  member  of  any  armed  force  of  the 
Governments  of  Czechoslovakia  or 
Poland,  against  enemies  of  the  United 
States.  They  must  have  been  American 
citizens  for  at  leas'.  10  years  to  qualify 
and  they  must  not  be  entitled  to  equiv- 
alent care  or  services  provided  by  a  for- 
eign government  or  ally  of  the  United 
States. 

In  our  original  bill  we  proposed  to  In- 
clude similarly  situated  soldiers  who 
fougiit  on  behalf  of  the  allied  causes  of 
the  Governments  of  Bulgaria,  Estonia, 
Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania.  Romania, 
and  Yugoslavia.  However,  with  research 
and  historical  Inquiry,  it  developed  that 
at  this  it  would  be  impos-ilble  to  docu- 
ment adequately  the  necessary  proof  of 
service  from  the  Communists  with  re- 
spect to  men  who  served  in  the  armed 
forces  of  these  countries. 

As  my  colleagues  are  fully  aware,  we 
require  strict  evidentiary  proof  of  serv- 
ice of  our  own  armed  services.  Accord- 
ingly, it  appeared  that  only  service  of 
veterans  of  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia, 
who  are  able  to  :ecuie  appropriate  serv- 
ice certifications  from  either  the  British 
War  Office  or  the  Fiench  Ministry  of 
Defense,  could  reasonably  be  equated 
with  the  service  requirements  for  our 
own  veterans. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  bill  In  Its 
present  form  is  now  limited  to  veterans 
of  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  who,  we 
have  been  assured,  can  secure  the  ap- 
propriate service  certification  from  either 
Britain  or  France. 

Passage  of  these  limited  benefits  is 
supported  by  the  Illinois  Division  of  the 
American  Legion,  the  National  Council 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  82d 
Airborne  Division  Association,  Inc.,  the 


101st  Airborne  Division  Association,  and 
also  by  the  Combined  Veterans  Associa- 
tions of  HUnols,  which  embraces  the 
following  organizations:  AMVETS  the 
Catholic  War  Veteran.';,  the  Italian- 
American  War  Veterans,  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans,  the  Marine  Corps  League,  the 
Navy  Club,  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Purple  Heart,  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America,  the  Polish  Legion  of  American 
Veterans,  the  United  Spanish-American 
War  Veterans,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I.  It  is  also  sup- 
ported by  the  Service  Employees  Inter- 
national Union,  and  many  other  groups 
and  individuals. 

There  are  various  estimates  as  to  how 
many  persons  would  be  covered  by  this 
bill — and  it  appears  that,  Bt  the  most 
about  35,000  would  be  entitled  to  bene-' 
fits.  However,  it  has  also  been  estimated 
by  our  Veterans'  Administration  that 
usually  less  than  11  percent  of  those  en- 
titled to  benefits  actually  apply  tor  them. 
Keeping  these  estimates  in  mind,  and 
also  taking  into  account  the  fact  that 
each  yecr  more  and  more  of  these  free- 
dom fighters  pass  away  due  to  the  in- 
firmities of  advancing  age,  the  cost  for 
providing  medical  benefits  to  the  4,000  or 
5,000  who  may  apply  would  be  relatively 
small. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
these  freedom  fighters,  unlike  others  who 
fought  with  great  courage  against  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States,  were  not 
able  to  return  to  their  homelands  after 
the  war  was  over  because  their  home- 
lands remained  under  Communist  con- 
trol. For  many  years,  our  veterans  laws- 
title  38,  United  States  Code— have  per- 
mitted certain  veterans  benefits  to  those 
who  were  not  actually  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  on  the  basis  of  "reciprocal  serv- 
ices" upon  request  by  the  government  al- 
lied with  our  country  during  World  War 
I  or  World  War  n.  However,  because  the 
homelands  of  the  freedom  fighters  are 
still  under  Commimlst  control,  recourse 
to  the  "reciprocal  services"  authority  is 
unavailable.  Thus,  the  freedom  fighters 
are  denied  benefits  and  recognition  not 
only  in  our  country  but  in  their  naUve 
lands  as  well. 

Several  Allied  countries,  including 
Canada.  Britain,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  have  granted  full  veteran  priv- 
ileges to  .he  Polish  veterans  who  settled 
in  their  land?.  However,  the  United 
States  has  not.  despite  the  fact  that  we 
already  provide  medical  and  hospital 
benefits  to  Woild  War  n  veterans  of  the 
PhiUppine  Armed  Forces,  even  if  they 
are  not  U.S.  citizens.  Yet,  the  heroic  sac- 
rifices that  were  made  by  the  Poles  and 
Czechs  were  the  same  as  Philippine  na- 
tionals— why,  then,  should  not  the  recog- 
nition be  the  same? 

Two  years  ago,  while  in  Italy,  I  visited 
the  cemetery  in  Monte  Cassino  dedicated 
to  the  Polish  war  dead.  Close  to  2,000 
members  of  the  Polish  Army-ln-exile 
were  killed  in  the  Italian  campaigns  of 
World  War  n  and  are  burled  at  Monte 
Cassino  and  other  cemeteries  in  Italy. 
These  freedom  fighters  were  committed 
to  the  cause  of  liberty.  They  fought  for 
democracy.  They  fought  for  self-deter- 
mination. They  fought  for  freedom,  and 
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their  devotion  to  this  sacred  cause  never 
wavered.  They  gave  willingly  of  theh- 
blood  and  their  lives  as  they  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Americans 
and  the  Allied  Forces  In  Europe. 

We  hear  50  much  about  the  millions 
of  people  who  died  in  World  War  H,  but 
how  many  of  us  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  more  than  5  million  Poles  were 
killed  in  World  War  n.  This  is  a  figure 
that  is  rarely  mentioned,  but  it  must  be 
mentioned  today,  because  these  men 
foiight  on  the  Allied  side  against  the 
common  enemy.  They  sacrificed  their 
lives  and  gave  their  all — willingly — with 
no  hope  of  reward,  other  than  to  be  free. 
Many  of  the  freedom  fighters  who  sur- 
vived came  to  America,  because  their 
native  lands,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia, 
remained  under  Commimlst  control. 
They  became  citizens,  raised  families, 
ai',d  became  productive  and  exemplary 
members  of  our  communities.  Many  of 
these  freedom  fighters  who  established 
themselves  in  our  country  have  been  able 
to  provide  well  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  They  are  in  no  need  of  the 
medical  benefits  that  would  be  provided 
by  H.R.  13377,  and  imdoubtedly  will 
never  apply  for  these  benefits. 

Yet  there  is  one  overwhelming  cloud 
in  their  Uves,  and  that  is  the  knowledge 
that  official  recognition  for  their  great 
contribution  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
during  World  War  II  has  been  denied, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  same  recogni- 
tion has  been  given  to  others.  This  is  an 
unconscionable  oversight  on  our  part, 
and  gives  a  hollow  ring  to  our  words  of 
gratitude.  Those  2,000  Polish  graves  In 
Italy  are  mute  evidence  of  the  courage 
and  dedication  of  the  freedom  fighters. 
It  is,  therefore,  our  solemn  obligation  to 
give  tangible  recognition  to  their  unfor- 
gettable sacrifices. 

We  have  more  to  consider  here  than 
providing  medical  benefits  for  a  few  re- 
maining freedom  fighters  who  have  not 
yet  succumbed  to  the  Infirmities  of  old 
age.  We  must  keep  in  mind  the  moral 
aspect  and  the  spirit  of  the  law — a  spirit 
which  for  Americans  always  has  meant 
recognition  for  sacrifices  made  in  behalf 
of  the  American  cause.  Tliis  is  part  of  the 
American  heritage — an  integral  part  of 
the  thinking  of  every  American  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  founding  of  our  Re- 
public. Let  us  for  a  brief  moment  recall 
the  magnificent  contributions  made  dur- 
ing our  Revolutionary  War  by  Pulaski 
and  Koscia-izko,  two  noble  sons  of  Po- 
land, without  whose  help  the  birth  of  our 
great  country  might  not  have  been  pos- 
sible. Pulaski  died  In  battle  before  our 
own  country  was  established,  but  in  the 
case  of  Kosciuszko.  who  returned  to  Eu- 
rope once  our  Revolutionary  War  was 
won,  our  grateful  NaUon  bestowed  on 
him  land  grants  in  Ohio  as  recognition 
for  his  Indispensable  assistance  in  our 
War  of  Independence. 

It  is  this  same  spirit  that  is  reflected  in 
the  provisions  of  HJl.  13377. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  the  tesUmony  given  by  Dr. 
Jan  Karskl.  now  a  professor  of  govern- 
ment at  Georgetown  University,  who  was 
a  spy  during  Worid  War  n  for  the  allies 
and    personally    reported    to    President 


Roosevelt  In  1943.  In  committee  testi- 
mony, this  courageous  man  said: 

We  are  war  veterans.  We  did  Eglit  in  the 
-Mlled  ranks.  We  .ire  American  ctclscns.  We 
do  serve  these  Ooltod  States  which  we  learned 
to  love  and  respect  with  undivided  loyalty. 
We  would  defend  this  country.  It  need  be, 
giving  our  lives.  Could  this  Nation  which  ex- 
tended Its  generosity  to  others  on  a  scale  un- 
paralleled In  all  human  history  deny  us.  Its 
citizens,  a  status  of  war  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary  let  me  say 
that  these  valiant  Americans  are  not  ask- 
ing for  a  memorial  of  granite  and  marble, 
they  are  not  asking  for  special  privileges. 
What  they  are  asking  for  Is  the  official 
recognition  of  the  U.S.  Government  of 
their  status  as  war  veterans.  They  love 
this  Nation  and  the  principles  it  stands 
for  and  it  is  a  high  honor  for  them  to  be 
accorded  the  title  "American  War  Vet- 
eran." Passage  of  this  bill  would  be  a  Uv- 
Ing  memorial  to  them  in  the  name  of  the 
American  people  to  commemorate  their 
sacrifices  for  the  ideals  of  freedom.  Their 
native  coimtry  was  taken  away  from 
them  and  they  have  never  received  even 
this  symbolic  recognition  from  their 
adopted  land.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  grant  these  fine  Americans  this 
justly  deserved  recognition  and  honor. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  .vleld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Does  this 
bill  enable  an  allied  veteran  from  Great 
Britain  or  one  who  fought  with  the  De 
Gaulle  Free  French  forces  to  also  qualify 
under  the  Veterans'  Administration? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  We  have  reciprocal 
agreements  under  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, they  are  able  to  get  benefits 
under  the  reciprocal  agreements  we  have 
with  other  allied  nations  who  fought  side 
by  side  against  our  common  enemy. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  So  they 
are  covered  on  an  equal  basis? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  They  are  covered 
imder  Public  Law,  Utle  38,  United  States 
Code. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  response. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  13377  and  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  explanation  and 
concur  with  the  remarks  of  our  distin- 
guished senior  member  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Roberts)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  will  au- 
thorize hospital  and  domiciliary  care  and 
medical  services  to  certain  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  Poland  or  Czecho- 
slovakia who  served  during  World  War  I 
and  World  War  11. 

To  be  eligible  for  these  benefits,  such 
veterans  must  have  participated  In 
armed  conflict  with  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States  and  have  been  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  for  at  least  10  years. 
Additionally,  an  authenticated  certifica- 
tion from  the  French  Ministry  of  Defense 
or  the  British  War  Office  clearly  Indi- 
cating such  service  as  well  as  subsequent 
service  In  or  with  the  Armed  Forces  of 
Prance  or  Great  Britain  during  World 
War  I  or  n  is  required. 

Under  existing  law,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  authorized 


to  grant  such  benefits  to  discharged 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  nations 
allied  with  the  United  States  during 
World  War  I  or  World  War  n.  but  only 
in  consideration  of  reciprocal  services 
extended  to  U.S.  veterans.  Because  of  the 
change  in  government  in  these  nations, 
recourse  to  the  reciprocal  services  au- 
thority is  not  available.  The  change  in 
government  also  makes  it  impossible  tor 
these  allied  ex-servicemen,  in  most  In- 
stances, to  prove  their  military  service. 
Fortunately,  through  the  French  and 
British  Governments,  the  military  serv- 
ice of  veterans  of  the  Polish  and  Ciecho- 
slovakian  can  be  confirmed.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Indicated  that 
such  confirmation  will  irake  the  bill  more 
"administratively  feasible." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  valiant  patriots 
who  fought  side  by  side  with  our  own 
servicemen  in  the  interests  of  a  free 
world,  though  In  the  uniform  of  an  allied 
nation,  are  now  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  earned  these  benefits 
and  I  urge  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr.  Kemp< 
who  has  taken  a  great  Interest  in  this 
bill  and  who  is  one  of  the  cosponsors  and 
yield  him  such  time  as  he  may  constune. 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  this  legislation,  H.R. 
13377  and  congratiilate  my  colleagues  Mr. 
ANNUNZIO,  Mr.  DtiLSKt,  and  Mr.  Roberts 
for  their  leadership. 

This  Important  bill  assures  that  cour- 
ageous veterans  from  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia  who  served  as  allies  with 
American  Armed  Ftorces  during  World 
Wars  I  and  n  will  be  eligible  for  medical 
and  hospital  care  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  benefits 
which  will  be  extended  by  this  bill,  appli- 
cants will  have  to  meet  three  require- 
ments. First,  they  must  now  have  been 
a  VS.  citizen  for  at  least  10  years.  Sec- 
ond, they  may  not  have  received  or  be 
entitled  to  payment  for  equivalent  med- 
ical care  from  their  former  home  coun- 
tries. And.  third,  they  must  submit  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration a  verification  of  their  mili- 
tary service  in  the  Polish  or  Czecho- 
slovakian  Armed  Forces  and  subsequent 
participation  in  or  with  the  Armed 
Forces  of  France  or  Great  Britain. 

TTie  people  of  western  New  York  State 
have  a  particular  interest  In  this  legisla- 
tion because  of  the  presence  and  con- 
tributions to  our  communities  and  coun- 
try of  former  Polish  and  Czechoslovaklan 
veterans  now  living  there.  The  Buffalo 
Post  of  Polish  Veterans  of  the  World 
War  n  .Association,  commanded  by  Wal- 
demar  Czj'c.  and  Karal  TomagwskI  and 
the  Buffalo  Wing  of  the  Polish  Air  Forces 
Veterans'  Association,  commanded  by 
John  Ubront,  have  helped  to  preserve 
the  heritage  which  is  rightly  theirs — a 
heritage  borne  from  valor  and  courage  In 
defense  of  freedom.  Both  organizations 
are  commemorating  their  20th  anniver- 
saries this  year. 

These  veterans  served  the  cause  of 
freedom   against   common  foes  of   the 
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United  Stales  and  their  homelands.  They 
fought  with  Great  Britain's  Royal  Air 
Force  and  other  branches  of  the  British 
armed  services.  They  fought  with  the 
Free  French  in  World  War  n  and  the 
French  in  World  War  L 

They  chose,  freely,  to  come  to  the 
United  States  and  to  live  here  after  the 
wars  were  over,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Second  World  War.  they  came  to  our 
shores  to  avoid  life  under  communism 
after  the  Soviet  Union  enclosed  those 
lands  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  of  the 
mid-forties. 

They  are  deserving  of  our  Nation's 
gratitude,  and  the  bill  before  us  is  a 
means  of  expressing  that  sentiment  to 
them. 

I  cosponsored  the  legislation  to  provide 
these  benefits.  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
House  approving  them. 

I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  act  as 
soon  as  possible  with  their  consideration, 
and  I  call  upon  the  administration  to 
approve  this  legislation  when  it  comes  to 
the  President's  desk  for  his  action. 

Mr-  STEIGEH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  asked, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  knows, 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois as  to  whether  or  not  the  French  and 
the  British  were  also  covered.  'What  con- 
cerns me  with  this  legislation  as  I 
have  read  it  is.  No.  1.  why  is  It  neces- 
sary for  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
go  to  the  French  and  British  War  Offices 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  Polish  or 
Czech  individual  served  and  fought  In 
the  Allied  Forces  against  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  This  is  a 
procedural  safeguard  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er they  did.  In  fact,  serve.  Until  this  par- 
ticular language  was  in  the  biU.  I  op- 
posed the  bUI.  This  certification  will 
Ktabllsh  the  fact  that  they  actuallv 
fought  in  the  Free  Polish  and  Czech 
Forces  over  there  under  the  overall  com- 
mand of  the  British  and  French 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMirERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
were  under  the  administrative  command 
and  control  of  the  British  and  French 
Armies.  They  were  regiments  and  groups 
assigned  and  fighting  directly  under  the 
French  and  British.  All  they  are  getting 
U  part  of  the  isame  reciprocity  we  give  to 
the  French  and  British.  This  Is  mostly 
an  honor  and  is  not  going  to  be  a  big 
expensive  thing. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wlU  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker.  Is  the  report  of  the  committee 
in  terms  of  the  letter  which  Is  Quoted  In 
the  committee  report  from  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
accurate,  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Is  opposed  to  the  bill:  and  also  that 


the  Veterans'  Administration  says  this 

''Would  be  an  unwise  departure  from 
well-established  policy  that  veterans' 
benefits  should  be  granted  only  to  those 
who  serve  In  our  Armed  Forces." 

Why  Is  It  a  departure  if,  In  fact,  we 
are  doing  this  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tion I  asked  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, for  Briti.^  and  French  allied 
soldiers? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Of  course, 
the  report  stands  on  its  own  and  the 
language  is  as  the  gentlemian  has  before 
him.  As  It  states,  the  certification  provi- 
sion makes  the  bill  more  administra- 
tively feasible  but  then  they  continue  to 
oppose  it,  as  is  stated  in  the  report. 

Since  we  have  existing  authority  to 
provide  benefits  on  a  reciprocal  basis  to 
veterans  of  the  armed  forces  of  certain 
nations  allied  with  the  United  States,  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  a  departure.  British 
and  French  and  other  nations  which 
served  together  with  the  United  States 
in  the  Armed  Forces  have  entered  into 
such  reciprocal  agreement-?  with  us. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  more  point.  What  we  are 
talking  about,  as  I  understand  it — and 
Good  Lord,  I  am  as  sympathetic  as  any- 
body could  be  to  both  Poles  and  Czechs 
who  have  fought — what  we  are  talking 
about  in  this  bill  Is  a  situation  in  which 
we  are  seeking  to  have  those  who  did  not 
fight  in  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
be  eligible  for  service,  given  the  limita- 
tions that  they  had  to  be  a  citizen  and  so 
forth,  while  at  the  same  time  we  have 
some  very  serious  problems  within  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  Why 
are  we  taking  a  step  at  this  very  point 
to  seek  to  bring  more  people  into  VA  hos- 
pitals when,  in  fact,  they  are  already 
overcrowded  and  I  get  complaints,  as  I 
am  sure  other  Members  do.  that  service 
in  the  VA  hospitals  is  not  as  good  as  It 
should  be? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  would  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  this  way:  These 
people,  of  course,  are  taxpaylng  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  have  been  for  at  least  10  years 
paying  their  part  of  the  burden.  We  are 
creating  equity  for  people  who  fought  In 
the  same  cause  In  the  allied  forces. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  think  this  is  equity,  for  us 
to  give  these  benefits  to  veterans  from 
Poland  and  from  Czechoslovakia?  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  That  was 
my  feeling  and  the  feeling  was  expressed 
unanimously  in  the  committee,  that  it  did 
bring  equity  to  a  man  who  did  fight  side 
by  side  with  our  ov.-n  forces  and  is  a  U  8 
citizen.  I  understand  that  the  number 
that  will  be  certified  Is  relatively  minimal. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Does  that  make  It  right 
and  Just  and  fair  to  our  American  citi- 
zens, that  we  should  do  this,  because  It 
Is  a  small  amount? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  It  Is  my  feel- 
ing that  we  would  take  nothing  away 
from  the  services  that  are  provided  to  our 
own  U.S.  veterans. 
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Mr.  CARTER.  What  about  those  who 
served  during  World  War  I? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  They  are 
covered  by  this  legislation.  The  same 
provision  tpplies  to  the  Polish  and 
Czechoslovakian  veterans  who  fought  in 
World  War  I  or  in  World  War  n. 

Mr.  CARTER.  My  goodness,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  departing  from  our 
traditional  paths,  and  we  are  going  to 
place  a  great  bill  upon  our  taxpayers  and 
the  smallness  of  this  just  does  not  Jus- 
tify it.  I  am  as  much  a  veteran  as  any- 
one— I  fought  in  World  War  H— and  I 
have  great  deal  of  respect  for  these  peo- 
ple, but  I  feel  we  are  overburdening  the 
taxpayer  of  our  country,  and  I  do  not 
believe  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
very  limited  numbers,  of  these  people  and 
we  are  losing  sight  of  one  thing.  These 
men  are  from  countries  which  were  de- 
stroyed. These  men  came  to  America  and 
have  no  veterans  benefits  at  home.  They 
are  now  American  citizens  and  have  been 
American  citizens  for  over  10  years.  They 
fought  with  our  people  just  like  the  Brit- 
ish and  French:  fought  for  the  same 
things  we  did,  and  their  losses  were  ter- 
rific. Very  few  of  them  will  ever  qualify, 
but  certainly  they  are  entitled  to  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  CARTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  there  are  millions  of  Rus- 
sians who  also  fought  with  us  In  World 
War  n.  They  came  to  America  and  have 
been  naturalized.  Do  we  want  to  give 
the  benefits  to  them  also? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  The  Russians  were  not 
imder  our  command. 

Mr.  CARTER.  There  were  millions  of 
Italians.  These  were  not  in  our  com- 
mand, but  were  under  the  unified  com- 
mand, that  is,  the  whole  group  of  nations 
fighting. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky- 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
other  questions  except  to  state  that  I 
think  this  is  an  imnecessary  burden  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  answer  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  C«bt£r)  by 
pointing  out  to  him  that  when  we  are 
talking  about  Russian  soldiers  and  Ital- 
ian soldiers,  we  are  not  talking  about 
people  who  fought  In  the  Russian  Army 
or  In  the  Italian  Army.  We  are  talking 
about  freedom  fighters.  Historically  and 
spiritually,  America  has  always  recog- 
nized those  people  who  have  fought  for 
freedom.  We  are  talking  about  people 
who  are  American  citizens. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
gentleman  mentioned  my  name,  I  be- 
lieve, according  to  the  rules  of  the  House, 
that  he  has  to  yield  to  me.  Is  that  not 
correct? 
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Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman.  I  am  trying  to  answer  your 
question. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
tell  the  gentleman  that  I  yield  to  no  one 
In  my  love  for  America.  In  fact,  I  fought 
for  America  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  I 
want  to  preserve  and  protect  and  defend 
this  country. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  owe 
this  to  these  other  people.  I  do  not  think 
the  taxpayer  should  pay  it. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is 
a  matter  of  the  gentleman's  opinion.  I 
am  merely  trying  to  clarify  the  situation 
so  that  the  gentleman  might  understand 
that  these  are  American  taxpayers,  who 
do  pay  taxes. 

Mr.  CARTER.  But  they  did  not  fight  in 
the  American  Army. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  They  did  fight  along- 
side the  Americans. 

Mr.  CARTER.  So  did  the  Russians. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  They  fought  along- 
side the  French,  and  they  did  not  return 
to  their  country  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
The  Russians  returned  to  their  country. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  (Mrs. 
Grasso). 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  30  years  ago  thk  month, 
during  the  final  Allied  a.ssault  against 
the  Third  Reich,  the  Polish  Home  Army 
began  its  uprising  against  the  Nazi  op- 
pressors of  Warsaw.  Today,  the  House 
Is  considering  H.R.  13377,  a  bill  which 
would  provide  certain  benefits  to  the 
comrades-in-arms  of  these  brave  soldiers. 

I  became  acquainted  with  the  fore- 
runner of  this  bill  shortly  after  enter- 
ing the  Congress  In  1971.  Since  that 
time.  I  have  supported  efforts  to  bring 
this  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
As  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  cosponsor  of  this  revised 
bill.  I  am  pleased  to  play  a  role  in  Its 
presentation  today. 

Specifically.  H.R.  13377  would  provide 
certain  hospital  and  domiciliary  care 
and  medical  services  to  persons  who 
served  as  members  of  the  Poll-ih  or  Czech 
Armed  Forces  during  either  World  War 
and  who  have  been  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  at  least  10  years. 

I  would  like  to  address  my  remarks  to- 
day to  the  importance  of  HJR.  13377  to 
many  of  the  35.000  Polish  Army  veterans 
In  the  United  States.  3,000  of  whom  live 
in  Connecticut.  These  men  have  will- 
ingly fought  for  the  Ideals  of  liberty  so 
deeply  cherished  by  all  free  men  and 
women.  Now,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  our  thanks  to  them  through  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

During  World  War  I.  Poles  who  had 
been  deprived  of  their  nation  Joined  the 
fighting  forces  of  other  lands.  Americans 
of  Polish  ancestry  along  with  recent 
Polish  emigres  formed  a  Polish  Army  In 
Prance  under  Gen.  Joseph  Haller  and 
participated  In  the  final  Allied  victory. 

While  some  of  their  comrades  returned 
to  this  country,  others  pledged  them- 
Mlves  to  the  service  of  the  newly  revived 
Polish   state.   Their   fighting   had   not 


ended,  however,  because  they  soon 
found  themselves  the  only  force  standing 
between  the  Bolshvlks  and  a  Germany 
In  revolutionary  upheaval.  Rallied  by  the 
leadership  of  Jozef  Pllsudski,  the  vet- 
eran troops  halted  the  Red  Army  in  1920 
and  Europe  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

During  Worid  War  II,  the  Polish 
Armed  Forces  again  fought  in  the  strug- 
gle against  tyranny.  Despite  the  Nazi 
blitzkrieg  victory,  a  contingent  of  Poles 
reached  Prance  where  they  regrouped 
and  fought  at  Narvik  and  Champagne 
and  in  Lorraine.  Also,  the  Polish  Air 
Force  suppUed  desperately  needed  pilots 
who  fought  bravely  with  the  RAF  during 
the  crucial  Battle  of  Britain, 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
the  Polish  Armed  Forces  were  a  credit  to 
their  homeland  and  the  cau.se  of  free- 
dom. They  helped  defend  Tobruk.  braved 
the  bloody  storming  of  Monte  Casslno. 
and  joined  in  the  final  Allied  assault 
against  Hitler.  For  their  efforts  and 
sacrifice,  they  received  the  praise  and 
gratitude  of  President  Roosevelt.  General 
Elsenhower,  and  other  Allied  leaders. 

But,  what  occurred  off  the  battlefield 
and  after  the  war  necessitates  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  Rather  than  return  to  a 
Communist  Poland,  thousands  of  these 
gallant  veterans  emigrated  to  various 
countries  In  the  West.  Unlike  their  com- 
rades who  settled  In  Canada,  Britain, 
New  Zealand,  or  Australia,  however, 
these  veterans  have  not  received  veter- 
ans benefits  In  their  adopted  land. 

The  United  States  partially  opened  the 
doors  to  benefits  for  Allied  veterans,  but 
stipulated  that  these  rights  would  be 
granted  following  an  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  respective  Al- 
lied Governments.  While  arrangements 
were  made  with  Canada,  Britain  and 
other  countries,  this  agreement  was  never 
concluded  with  the  Communist  Govern- 
ment of  Poland.  For  this  reason,  former 
members  of  the  Polish  Army  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  receive  these 
benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  generation, 
these  veterans  have  enriched  our  Nation 
with  their  talents  and  their  devotion  to 
the  Ideals  of  liberty  which  we  all  cherish. 
Passage  of  H.R.  13377  would  In  a  small 
way  make  amends  for  the  oversight  of 
the  past  and  show  our  appreciation  to 
these  Poles,  and  also  to  their  Czech 
counterparts,  who  have  become  citizens 
of  their  adopted  home. 

Years  ago,  in  speaking  of  the  Polish 
Army,  General  Elsenhower  said: 

The  Free  World  will  always  rememtier  their 
sacrifice. 

For  the  sake  of  history  and  the  benefit 
of  these  men,  it  Is  time  we  act  upon  these 
words  and  pass  H.R.  13377. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Sti«iton>  . 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  as  one  of 
the  cosponsors,  and  I  want  to  commend 
the  committee  for  their  action  In  bring- 
ing this  bill  out  to  the  House  floor.  I 
believe  it  Is  a  measure  which  Is  much 
needed  and  one  whose  time  has  come. 


As  the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut 
(Mrs.  Grasso)  has  just  Indicated,  the 
people  who  will  be  affected  by  this  bill 
have  fought  bravely  on  our  side  In  two 
different  wars.  They  have  been  staunch 
allies.  They  are  today  American  citizens, 
but  they  have  imfortunately  not  received 
the  same  kind  of  veterans  benefits  ex- 
tended to  them  as  others  who  fought 
alongside  them  have  received. 

Certainly  wc  would  be  paying  proper 
honor  to  their  service  and  extending  to 
them  our  appreciation  for  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  common  cause  through  pro- 
viding these  normal  veteran  benefits  to 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  approval  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJ*.  13377  legislation  which 
will  provide  medical  care  for  those  citi- 
zens of  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  who 
fought  for  the  Allies  in  World  Wars  I 
and  n,  and  who  have  since  become 
American  citizens.  I  consider  passage  of 
this  legislation  to  be  imperative  if  we  are 
to  begin  to  repay  the  huge  debt  of  grati- 
tude wliich  these  men  are  owed  for  their 
efforts  at  preserving  democracy  and  the 
Ideals  of  freedom  for  millions  of  people 
In  the  world. 

During  World  Wars  I  and  n  many  citi- 
zens of  countries  in  Central  Europe 
fought  side  by  side  with  American 
troops  against  our  common  enemies. 
These  men  who  fought  so  gallantly  and 
courageously  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
returned  to  their  homelands  only  to  find 
abrupt  changes  in  their  government,  and 
their  hopes  for  a  life  of  freedom  re- 
duced to  mere  dreams. 

As  a  result,  many  of  these  Individuals 
immigrated  from  Czechoslovakia  and  Po- 
land to  the  United  States  to  pursue  those 
freedoms  which  had  been  denied  them  in 
their  homelands.  While  In  America, 
these  men  have  contributed  much  to  both 
the  economic  and  moral  well-being  of  our 
Nation.  Yet,  due  to  serious  gaps  In  our 
laws  they  have  been  denied  the  right  to 
Important  medical  beneflts  which  are 
otherwise  available  to  other  veterans  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  and  are  even 
available  to  those  persons  who  served  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Philippines  even 
though  they  may  not  be  American 
citizens. 

What  this  legislation  will  do  is  correct 
years  of  injustice  to  these  brave  men  by 
providing  them  with  hospital,  domicil- 
iary, and  medical  programs  prox'ided  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

This  legislation  includes  the  admin- 
istrative provisions  which  were  missing 
from  similar  legislation  introduced  In 
recent  years.  In  order  to  be  eligible  all 
a  person  has  to  do  is  obtain  proof  of 
military  service  to  the  Governments  of 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  from  either 
the  French  Ministrj-  of  Defense  of  the 
British  War  Office,  as  well  as  show  proof 
of  American  citizenship  for  a  period  of 
at  least  10  years. 

The  important  pronslon  here  that  by 
obtaining  these  military  records  from 
friendly  governments,  this  will  preclude 
these  veterans  from  the  arduous  task  of 
having  to  obtain  these  records  from  their 
home  governments.  It  is  expected  that 
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many  of  the  records  of  these  men  can  be 
obtained  from  the  French  and  Bntish 
Governments,  and  thus  the  program  then 
becomes  more  administratively  feasible 
for  the  VA  to  handle. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  one  of  46  co- 
sponso-"s  to  this  bilJ  which  was  introduced 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  nil- 
nois.  Mr  Ansdnzio  He  is  to  be  com- 
manded for  the  introduction  of  this  leg- 
islation, and  I  am  sure  that  these  men 
who  will  finally  becime  eligible  for  med- 
ical benefits  will  be  grateful  for  Mr. 
AuNtTHZios  efforts  on  their  behalf. 

In  this  century  the  cause  of  freedom 
ha.s  been  subjected  to  numerous  threats 
which  resulted  m  the  fighting  of  two 
global  wars.  We  owe  much  of  our  suc- 
cesses in  these  encounters  to  the  Allied 
forces  of  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  Wc 
must  now  seek  to  provide  a.'wistance  to 
these  men  in  their  hours  of  need  Just  as 
they  responded  to  us  in  ours.  I  urge  swift 
approval  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  that  it  Is  not 
the  intent  of  this  legislation  to  reward 
anyone.  Instead,  its  purpose  is  to  provide 
benefits  to  those  Individuals  who  fought 
for  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  in  World 
Wars  I  and  II.  but  who  are  not  eligible  to 
receive  normal  veteran.s  benefits  because 
they  chose  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Accordingly,  this  bill 
would  provide  certain  benefits:  namely, 
hospital,  domiciliary  care,  and  medical 
services,  which  are  provided  to  members 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  as  well  as 
members  of  the  Philippine  Army. 

To  many  of  these  Czechoslovakian  and 
Polish  veterans,  the  reward  for  their 
vaUant  efforts  In  the  defense  of  freedom 
was  their  admission  to  the  United  States. 
Since  their  entrance  into  this  country, 
they  have  become  an  integral  part  of  our 
society  and  contributed  fully. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
the  necessary  benefits  that  all  veterans 
of  allied  forces  In  both  wars  receive  from 
their  respective  governments.  With  re- 
spect to  the  group  wliich  Is  referred  to 
in  this  bill,  however,  such  benefits  are 
not  forthcoming  as  the  freedom  for 
which  they  fought  ha.s  ceased  to  exi;t  in 
their  native  homelands,  despite  their 
vaUant  efforts. 

The  cause  for  which  they  fought,  how- 
ever, has  prevailed  primarily  because  of 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in 
both  of  these  conflicts.  When  the  battle 
for  freedom  was  lost  in  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia,  many  of  the  veterans  of 
those  countries  refused  to  compromise 
theu-  principles  and  return  to  c.xijt  under 
a  totalitarian  regime.  lastead.  they  chose 
to  emmigrate  to  the  United  Slates  and 
contribute  to  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom. Vet.  the  principles  for  wUch  they 
fought  were  the  same  as  the  principles 
for  which  American  veterans  fought.  In 
many  instances,  these  Polish  and  Czecho- 
slovakian veteran.?  fought  alongside  the 
American  veterans. 

In  one  sense,  the  current  status  where- 
by these  veterans  are  IneUglble  for  the 
benefits  provided  In  the  legislation  before 
us.  acts  as  a  penalty  for  their  desi.'e  to 
refuse  to  return  to  the  totalitarian 
regimes  of  their  homelands. 


Interestingly,  our  allies  in  both  wars, 
specifically,  Canada.  England,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  have  granted  full  vet- 
erans privileges  to  Polish  veterans  who 
settled  in  their  lands. 

This  bill  will  have  more  restricted  ben- 
efits In  that  it  will  only  provide  hospitali- 
zation, domiciUary  care,  and  medical 
services  to  those  veterans,  members  of 
the  armed  forces  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
Poland,  who  participated  in  armed  con- 
flicts with  an  enemy  of  the  United  States 
and,  most  Importantly,  who  have  been 
citizens  of  the  United  States  for  at  least 
10  years. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
full  support  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  13377,  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  other  Members  of  the  House  this 
afternoon  in  expressing  my  views  as  to 
why  this  legislation  should  be  approved 
by  the  Congress. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  have  not  for- 
gotten that  during  World  War  I  and  n 
many  citizens  of  countries  in  central 
Europe  fought  with  great  courage  in  alli- 
ance with  and  against  the  foes  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies.  After  the 
war  there  was  a  change  of  government 
in  these  countries,  particularly  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia,  which  deprived 
many  of  these  Eastern  Europeans  the 
freedom  for  which  they  so  valiantly  had 
struggled. 

Rather  than  accept  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  them  by  their  govenunents, 
many  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
where  they  could  live  with  full  and  right- 
ful dignity. 

These  Americans  have  given  much  to 
oiu-  Nation— they  liave  contributed  to  our 
economic  life,  and  they  are  a  spirited 
example  of  individuals  determined  that 
freedom  is  the  most  precious  possession 
of  any  people. 

Because  of  a  gap  In  our  laws  these 
mdividuals  are  Ineligible  to  receive  any 
of  the  benefits  available  to  veterans  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
right  this  injustice.  H.R.  13377  provides 
that  former  servicemen  of  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia,  who  liave  been  citizens 
of  the  United  States  tor  10  years,  shall 
be  enutled  to  hospital  and  domiciliary 
care  and  medical  services  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  the  same  extent 
as  if  their  service  had  been  performed  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  this  bill,  H.R.  13377.  certainly  de- 
serves our  support. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  13377,  a  bill  to  provide 
medical  care  to  certain  members  of  al- 
Ued  wartime  forces.  This  legislation 
would  extend  to  veterans  of  the  Polish 
and  Czecholsovaklan  Armed  Forces  who 
fought  with  American  and  Allied  forces 
during  Worid  War  I  and  II  the  same  hos- 
pital and  medical  services  now  available 
to  veterans  of  our  armed  services.  To  be 
eligible,  each  foreign  veteran  must  have 
been  a  citizen  of  this  country  for  at  least 
10  years  and  be  able  to  furnish  authenti- 
cated certification  of  service  from  either 
the  French  or  British  Governments. 

The  men  and  women  who  would  be  as- 
sisted by  H.R.  13377  are  all  Americans. 
They  are  Americans  who  have  a  very 


deep  appreciation  of  their  citizenship 
because  they  one  and  all  have  survived 
great  wars  in  defense  of  their  former 
homelands  only  to  return  and  find  them 
in  the  hands  of  another  set  of  oppressors. 
They  have  come  to  this  country,  as  have 
millions  before  and  after,  for  the 
promise  of  freedom  and  peace.  They  de- 
sei-ved  their  new  citizenship  as  much  as 
any  of  us  who  fought  during  World  War 
I  or  n.  because  they  risked  their  lives 
and  shed  their  blood  for  the  same  cause. 
They  and  their  fellow  countrymen  who 
did  not  leave  the  battlefields  deserve  the 
thought  and  the  gratitude  that  we  have 
given  to  our  own  soldiers.  Providing 
medical  care  for  those  survivors  who 
have  Immigrated  to  our  shores  In  search 
of  the  Ideals  for  which  they  fought  In  two 
world  wars  is  therefore  an  act  of  grati- 
tude for  this  Congress  and  for  the 
country. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  these 
men  whom  we  propose  to  reward  in  the 
same  light  as  our  own  World  War  I  and 
n  veterans.  Both  groups  served  and  did 
not  count  the  cost.  We  too  must  not 
count  the  additional  cost  that  this  bill 
will  bring. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  one  other  point. 

The  hospital  beds  and  treatment  are 
available  to  these  people  only  on  a  space- 
available  basis.  They  have  no  priority 
and  no  other  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  vote  for  this  bill  and  we  pass  it 
unanimously. 

Mr  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13377.  the  bill  before  us 
providing  medical  and  hospital  care  for 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia  who  served  with  the 
allies  in  World  War  I  and  II  and  who 
have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States 
for  at  least  10  years. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  passage  of  this  measure 
will  correct  a  loophole  in  our  veterans* 
benefits  laws  which  prevent  some  of  our 
most  patriotic  citizens  from  receiving  the 
medical  assistance  they  need  and  de- 
serve. 

During  World  War  I  and  n.  many  cit- 
izens of  allied  cotmtrles  joined  with  our 
Armed  Forces  In  defending  and  preserv- 
ing the  world  from  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. But  the  peoples  of  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia  were  denied  the  freedom 
for  which  they  fought  so  bravely.  Ac- 
cordingly, many  of  these  men  and  their 
families  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
where  they  have  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  our 
great  Nation. 

However,  since  these  men  were  not 
technically  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  they  were  not  eligible  for  any  vet- 
erans' benefits.  Moreover,  because  their 
former  fatherlands  are  under  Commu- 
nist control,  many  of  them  have  no- 
where to  turn  for  medical  attention  they 
need  and  deserve. 

Accordingly.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  In 
urging  the  passage  of  this  worthy  legis- 
lation to  assist  these  deserving  patriots 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  support 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  oflfered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts) 
that  the  House  suspended  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  13377. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
S[}eaker,  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3tb)  rule  XXVII,  the  Chair  will 
state  that,  pursuant  to  the  prior  an- 
nouncement, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


THE  VETERANS'  HOUSING  ACT 
OP  1974 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
iH.R.  15912*  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
3.  United  States  Code,  to  improve  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  veterans  home 
loan  programs  and  to  eliminate  those 
provisions  pertaining  to  the  dormant 
farm  and  business  loans,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.H.  15922 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  Housing 
Act  Of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  1802(b)  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  subsection  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"{b)  In  computing  the  aggregate  amount 
of  guaranty  or  insurance  entitlement  avail- 
able to  a  veteran  under  tbts  chapter  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  exclude  the  amount  of 
guaranty  or  insurance  entitlement  used  for 
any  guaranteed.  Insured,  or  direct  loan,  pro- 
vided— 

"ID  the  property  which  served  as  security 
for  the  loan  ha?  been  disposed  of  by  the  vet- 
eran, or  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  or  other 
natural  hazard,  and 

"i2)  the  loan  has  been  repaid  In  fuU.  or 
the  Administrator  has  been  released  from 
UabUity  as  to  the  loan,  or  If  the  Adminis- 
trator has  suffered  a  losa  on  said  loan,  such 
loss  has  been  paid  In  full. 
Notftiihstandlng  the  foregoing,  the  Admin- 
istrator may.  In  any  case  Involving  circum- 
stances he  deems  appropriate,  waive  either 
or  both  of  the  above-named  requirements.*'. 

(b>  Subsection  1802(d)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  deleting  in  the  first  sentence 
the  clause  "(3)  by  a  mortgagee  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  designated  by  him  as  a  certified 
agent  and  which  is  acceptable  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator." and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  -(3)  by  any  lender  approved 
by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  standards 
established  by  blm." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  1810(c)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"S12.5O0"  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"815.000". 

(bj  Subsection  1810(d)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  clause  "as  to  which 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment has  Issued,  under  section  234  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended  02  U.S.C. 
1715y),  evidence  of  Insurance  on  at  least  one 
loan  for  the  purchase  of  a  one-family  unit." 
and  inserting  a  period  after  the  word 
"project". 

Sec  4.  Subsection  1811(d)(2)(A)  of  tlUe 
38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing "$13,500"  each  place  where  it  appears 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "»]  5.000". 


Sec.  5.  Section  1819  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "or  the  mobile  home  lot  guaranty  benefit, 
or  both,"  Immediately  after  "loan  guaranty 
benefit"  each  time  It  appears  In  such  subsec- 
tion, and  by  strUtmg  out  "mobile  home"  Im- 
mediately before  "loan  guaranteed"  In  the 
second  sentence  of  such  subsection. 

(2)  Subsection  <b)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(b)": 

(B)  by  redesignating  claosea  "(l)"  and 
"(21"  as  clauses  "(A)"  and  "(B)":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  limitations  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section,  a  loan  may  be  made 
to  purchase  a  lot  on  which  to  place  a  mobUe 
home  If  the  veteran  already  has  such  a  home. 
Such  a  loan  may  Include  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  pay  eicpenses  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  appropriate  preparation  of  such  a 
lot,  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  in- 
stallation of  utility  connections,  sanitary  fa- 
culties, and  paving,  and  the  construction  of 
a  suitable  pad.". 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "and" 
at  the  end  of  clause  ( I )  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "or  the  loan  Is  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  lot  on  which  to 
place  a  mobile  home  previously  purchased 
by  the  veteran,  whether  or  not  such  mobile 
home  was  purchased  with  a  loan  guaran- 
teed or  made  under  this  section  or  purchased 
with  a  loan  guaranteed.  Insured,  or  made  by 
another  Federal  agency,  and". 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "30  per  centtun" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  theieof  "50  per  centum". 

(5)  Tlie  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (d)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "In  the  case  of  any  lot  on  which  to 
place  a  mobile  home,  whether  or  not  the 
mobile  home  was  financed  with  assistance 
under  this  section,  and  In  the  case  of  neces- 
sary site  preparation,  the  loan  amount  for 
such  purposes  may  not  exceed  the  reason- 
able value  of  such  lot  or  an  amount  appro- 
priate to  cover  the  cost  of  necessary  site 
preparation  or  both,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator.". 

(6)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  Is 
amended  by  deleting  all  of  the  paragraph 
after  "exceed — "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(A)  «12,500  for  twelve  years  and  thirty- 
two  days  m  the  case  of  a  loan  covering  the 
purchase  of  a  single  wide  mobile  home  only 
and  such  additional  amount  as  le  determined 
by  the  Administrator  to  be  appropriate  to 
cover  the  cost  of  necessary  site  preparation 
where  the  veteran  owns  the  lot.  or 

"(B)  SIS.OOO  for  fifteen  years  and  thirty- 
two  days  In  the  case  of  a  loan  covering  the 
purchase  of  a  double  wide  mobile  home  only 
and  such  additional  amount  as  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  to  be  appro- 
priate to  cover  the  cost  of  necessary  site 
preparation  where  the  veteran  owns  the  lot, 
or 

"(C)  »20,000  (but  not  to  exceed  812,500  for 
the  mobile  home )  for  fifteen  years  and 
thirty-two  days  in  the  case  of  a  loan  cover- 
ing the  purchase  of  a  single  wide  mobile 
home  and  an  undeveloped  lot  on  which  to 
place  such  home,  which  includes  such 
amount  as  is  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor to  be  appropriate  to  cover  the  cost  of 
necessary  site  preparation,  or 

"(D)  $22,500  (but  not  to  exceed  $15,000  for 
the  mobile  home)  for  fifteen  years  and 
thirty-two  days  In  the  case  of  a  loan  cover- 
ing the  purchase  of  a  double  wide  mobile 
home  and  an  undeveloped  lot  on  which  to 
place  such  home,  which  includes  such 
amount  as  Is  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor to  be  appropriate  to  cover  the  cost  of 
necessary  site  preparation,  or 


"(E)  820.000  (but  not  to  exceed  $12,600 
for  the  mobile  home)  for  fifteen  years  and 
thirty-two  days  In  the  case  of  a  loan  cover- 
ing the  purchase  of  a  smgle  wide  mobile 
home  and  a  suitably  developed  lot  on  which 
to  place  such  home,  or 

"(F)  $22,600  (but  not  to  exceed  $15,000 
for  the  mobUe  home)  for  fifteen  years  and 
thirty-two  days  in  the  case  of  a  loan  cover- 
ing the  purchase  of  a  double  wide  mobUe 
home  and  a  suitably  developed  lot  on  which 
to  place  such  home,  or 

"(O)  17.500  for  twelve  years  and  thirty- 
two  days  In  the  case  of  a  loan  covering  the 
purchase  of  an  undeveloped  lot  on  which  to 
place  a  mobile  home  owned  by  the  veteran. 
which  includes  such  amount  as  is  determined 
by  the  Admlni5trator  to  be  appropriate  to 
cover  the  cost  of  necessary  site  preparation: 
or 

"(H)  $7300  for  twelve  years  and  thirty- 
two  days  in  the  case  of  a  loan  covering  the 
purchase  of  a  suttAbly  developed  lot  on 
which  to  place  a  mobile  home  owned  by  the 
veteran.". 

(7)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  the  loan  Is  secured  by  a  first  Ilea 
on  the  mobile  home  purchased  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loan  and  on  any  lot  acquired 
or  Improved  with  the  proceeds  of  the  loan;". 

(6)  Subsection  (f)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "and  mobile  home  lot  loans"  Immediately 
after  "loans". 

(9)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (1)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ";  and  no  loan  for 
the  purchase  of  a  lot  on  which  to  place  a 
mobUe  home  owned  by  a  veteran  shall  be 
guaranteed  under  this  section  unless  the 
lot  meets  such  standards." 

(10)  Subsection  (n)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  mobile  home  lot  loans"  Immedi- 
ately after  "mobile  home  loans". 

(11)  Subsection  (o)  Is  deleted  In  Its  en- 
tirety. 

(12)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  Is 
amended  by  deleting  in  the  first  sentence  the 
clause  "or  for  the  purchase  of  a  used  mobile 
home  which  Is  the  security  for  a  prior  loan 
guaranteed  or  made  under  this  section  or 
for  a  loan  guaranteed.  Insured  or  made  by 
another  Federal  agency,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "or  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  used  mobile  home  which  meeta 
or  exceeds  minimum  requirements  for  con- 
struction, design,  and  general  acceptability 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator.". 

Sec.  6,  Chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  deleting  sections  1812, 
1813,  1814.  and  1822. 

Sec,  7.  Chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

( a )  by  deleting  from  subsection  1 803  ( a )  (1 ) 
"and  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
loan  If  the  loan  Is  for  any  of  the  purposes 
specified  m  sections  1813.  1813.  or  1814  of 
this  title  "  and  Inserting  a  period  after  the 
phrase  "section  1810  of  this  title". 

(b)  by  deleting  the  first  sentence  In  sub- 
section 1803(b>. 

(c)  by  deleting  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion lB03(d)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"The  maturity  of  any  loan  shall  not  be  more 
than  thirty  years.". 

4  d )  by  deleting  the  last  sentence  In  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  lB03(d). 

<e)  by  deleting  the  last  sentence  tn  subsec- 
tion 1815(b). 

<t)  by  deleting  In  subsection  1818(a> 
"(except  sections  1813  and  1815.  and  busi- 
ness loans  under  section  18M.  of  this  title)". 

fg)  by  deleting  subsection  18I8(c>  and 
renumbering  subsection  (d)  as  subsec- 
tion (ci. 

Sec.  8.  Section  802  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$17,500" 
end  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$20,000". 
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Sic.  9.  The  table  ot  secUoos  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  chapter  37  or  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
following: 

"1812.  Purcbaee  ol  farms  and  farm  equip- 
ment. 
"1813.  Purchase  of  buiilness  property. 
"1814.  Loans    to    refinance    delinquent    in- 
debtedness." 
and 

"1822.  Recovery  of  danuigea.". 

Stc.  10.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  the  first  day  o(  the  first 
calendar  month  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, except  that  sections  2ib)  and  3fb) 
shall  become  effective  ninety  days  alter  the 
dat*  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Spealcer,  the  bill 
before  us,  known  as  the  Veterans'  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1974,  is  the  result  of  hearines 
on  the  GI  housing  program  held  by  our 
Housing  Subcommittee  chaired  by-  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Carney  I .  His  able  associates  on  the  sub- 
committee are  the  gentleman  from  Te.xas 
( Mr.  RoBEnrs ' ,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  SamRFiELD),  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hzlstoskii,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards i,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr. 
Wilson",  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
<Mr.  HiLLisi,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mrs  Heckler i,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  HcberI.  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Walsh  i , 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

MOORHEA0>  , 

HJl.  15912  contains  a  number  of  pro- 
visions which  are  designed  to  improve 
the  veterans'  home  and  mobile  home 
loan  programs  and  to  liberalize  the  grant 
for  the  so-called  paraplegic  housing 
program. 

I  now  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  our  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  who  will  explain 
in  greater  detail  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation.  

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr,  Speaker,  as 
indicated  by  our  acting  chairman,  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  held  hearings 
on  a  predecessor  bill  at  which  time  testi- 
mony v:^  received  from  representatives 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  all  of 
the  major  veterans'  organizations,  and  a 
number  of  representatives  from  associa- 
tions representing  the  housing  and  the 
mobile  home  industries.  Subsequently, 
the  sutx»mmlttee  recommended  a  clean 
bill  to  the  full  committee  which  was  in- 
troduced as  H.R.  15912.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  our  bill  now  carries  the  spon- 
sorship of  21  members  of  the  committee 
and  was  favorably  reported  by  unani- 
mous vote  on  July  29. 

H.R.  15912  is  designed  to  accomplish 
the  following  major  objectives: 

First.  It  would  permit  the  Administra- 
tor to  restore  a  veteran's  entitlement  to 
a  guaranteed,  insured,  or  direct  loan  pro- 
vided a  prior  GI  loan  has  been  paid  in 
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full  and  the  property  has  been  disposed 
of  by  the  veteran.  The  law  presently  pro- 
vides that  the  VA  may  restore  entitle- 
ment previously  used  if  the  property  is 
taken,  through  condemnation  or  other- 
wise, by  a  governmental  body,  or  Is  lost 
or  destroyed  through  a  natural  hazard, 
or  is  disposed  of  for  some  compelling  rea- 
son devoid  of  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
veteran.  That  portion  of  the  amendment 
regarding  i-estoratlon  only  upon  payment 
in  full  in  effect  codifies  the  regulator?- 
practice.  The  removal  of  "compelling 
reasons  devoid  of  fault"  would  eliminate 
a  statutory  requirement  that  is  suscep- 
tlbile  to  varying  interpretations  and 
hence,  uneven  application  throughout 
the  system  of  VA  field  stations.  Further- 
more, determinations  of  the  validity  of 
the  reasons  for  the  disposal  of  properties 
by  veterans  entail  a  substantial  ex- 
penditure of  resources  on  the  part  of  VA 
staff. 

This  provision  would  tend  to  Increase 
the  availability  of  loan  benefits  to  vet- 
erans rather  than  servicemen.  The  im- 
pact would  be  largely  confined  to  those 
who  have  used  substantially  all  of  their 
$12,500  entitlement  for  the  purcha.^e  of  a 
home  and  who  did  not  have  a  "compel- 
ling reason"  for  disposing  of  their  homes. 
The  amendment  will  continue  the  dis- 
cretionary authority  in  the  Administra- 
tor to  waive  either  or  both  of  the  manda- 
tory conditions  prerequisite  to  such  res- 
toration in  certain  deserving  situations. 
Second.  It  would  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  permit  any  lender  to 
process  GI  conventional  home  or  mobile 
home  loans  on  an  automatic  guaranty 
basis  pursuant  to  standards  established 
by  the  Administrator,  At  the  present 
time,  only  supervised  lenders;  for  ex- 
ample, banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  Insurance  companies  are  au- 
thorized to  automatically  guarantee  VA 
loans.  Because  of  this  limitation,  con- 
sumer credit  and  finance  companies 
which  are  nonsupervised.  have  been  pre- 
cluded from  such  automatic  guarantee 
status.  Ttie  bill  would  permit  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  establish  standards  which, 
if  met  by  any  lender,  would  enable  that 
lender  to  process  loans  to  be  automati- 
cally guaranteed  by  the  VA  without  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  prior  approval. 
This  will  greatly  speed  the  loan  obtaining 
process  for  veterans.  The  committee  also 
iKlleves  thl.s  provision  will  serve  to  stim- 
ulate greater  participation  In  the  mobile 
home  loan  program. 

Third.  It  increases  the  maximum  loan 
guarantee  from  $12,500  to  $15,000.  From 
June  22,  1944,  to  September  1,  1951.  the 
maximum  loan  guarantee  was  $4,000. 
From  September  1.  1951.  to  May  7,  1968, 
it  was  57,500.  On  May  7.  1968,  the  maxi- 
mum guarantee  was  raised  to  $12,500. 
With  rapid  Increases  that  have  occurred 
In  the  prices  of  homes  since  1968.  the 
present  guarantee  does  not  afford  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  the  veteran  and 
his  family  to  purchase  a  home  unless  he 
Is  able  to  make  a  su'ostantlal  dotimpay- 
ment.  If  the  veteran  is  to  continue  to 
obtain  loans  with  no  downpayment  or 
very  low  downpayment  in  today's  hous- 
ing market,  the  maximum  guarantee 
must  be  increased. 


According  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration an  Increase  in  the  maximum 
guarantee  will  not  significantly  increase 
the  expenses  and  losses  in  the  home  loan 
program. 

Fourth.  It  would  authorize  the  mak- 
ing of  loans  to  acquire  individual  con- 
dominium units  without  the  present  pre- 
requisite that  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  has  issued 
Insurance  on  at  least  one  loan  In  the 
project.  Due  to  the  limited  number  of 
condominiums  processed  under  section 
234  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  veteran 
purchasers  have  been  limited  to  a  rela- 
tively narrow  selection  of  units  and  have 
been  precluded  from  using  their  loan 
benefits  to  finance  condominium  units 
from  the  total  available  market.  This 
has  severely  Umited  the  avallabUlty  ot 
VA  financing  for  veterans  badly  in  need 
of  shelter.  The  committee  recognizes  that 
Uving  styles  have  changed  considerably 
during  the  past  few  years  and  one  of  the 
outgrowths  of  these  changes  has  been 
the  use  of  condominiums  as  well  as 
mobile  homes.  Housing  experts  have 
cited  a  number  of  reasons  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  condominiums  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  trend  is  not  a  tempo- 
rary one. 

Fifth.  The  bill  would  increase  the 
maximum  loan  guarantee  for  mobile 
homes  from  30  to  50  percent,  bringing 
it  more  In  line  with  the  guarantee  for 
conventional  home  loans.  Separate  pro- 
visions are  made  in  the  bill  for  maxi- 
mum loan  limitation  for  double-wide 
mobile  homes,  as  contrasted  with  .single- 
wide  mobile  homes.  The  maximum  loan 
for  single-wide  mobile  home  loans  would 
be  Increased  from  $10,000  to  $12,500  and 
establish  a  new  loan  maximum  ot  $15,000 
tor  double-wide  mobile  home  units.  The 
present  statutory  maximum  of  $10,000 
for  mobile  homes  largely  relegates  the 
VA  program  to  a  level  serving  only  the 
most  modestly  priced  segment  of  the 
market.  At  present,  any  veteran  who  de- 
sires to  buy  a  large  single-wide  or  a 
double-wide  mobile  home  would  find  it 
necessary  to  put  up  .so  much  dotmpay- 
ment  tmder  the  GI  loan  program  that 
he  is.  in  effect,  deprived  of  the  beneflta 
of  a  VA  guaranteed  loan. 

Sixth.  The  bill  would  also  provide 
authority,  for  the  first  time,  to  guarantee 
a  loan  tor  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
lot  and  making  necessary  site  prepara- 
tions upon  which  to  place  a  mobile  home 
unit  already  owned  by  a  veteran. 

Seventh.  Under  present  law.  no  loans 
may  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  mobile 
homes  after  July  1.  1975.  The  bill  would 
delete  section  1819(o)  of  chapter  37,  title 
38,  that  prohibits  the  Administrator 
from  making  loans  to  purchase  mobile 
homes  and  mobile  home  lots  on  and  after 
July  1,  1975,  When  the  Veterans' Hous- 
ing Act  of  1970  was  under  consideration, 
the  Congress  recognized  that  many 
young  veterans  do  not  have  the  resources 
with  which  to  pay  rapidly  escalating 
prices  tor  conventionally  built  homes. 
The  act,  therefore,  authorized  VA  to 
guarantee  loans  on  mobile  homes  in 
order  "to  make  available  lower  cost 
housing  to  low  and  lower  income  vet- 
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erans,  especially  those  who  have  been  re- 
cently discharged."  According  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  total 
number  of  mobile  homes  guaranteed  to 
date  number  14.624.  This  represents  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  total  loans 
guaranteed:  however,  it  appears  that 
veterans  obtaining  VA  mobile  home  loans 
are,  for  the  most  part,  those  for  whom 
the  program  was  intended.  The  VA  re- 
ports that  the  average  veteran  obtain- 
ing a  mobile  home  loan  In  calendar  year 
1973  had  a  monthly  Income  of  S523  and 
assets  of  $580,  compared  to  $739  aver- 
age monthly  income  and  $2,375  average 
assets  for  veterans  receiving  VA  loans 
lor  conventionally  built  homes.  In  addi- 
tion, mobile  home  buyers  were  younger, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  40  per- 
cent were  26  years  old  or  less,  compared 
to  20  percent  of  conventional  home  pur- 
chasers in  the  same  age  group.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  the  veterans  ob- 
taining mobile  home  loans  were  Viet- 
nam-era veterans. 

With  a  view  toward  developing  a  larger 
volume  of  mobile  home  loans  and  en- 
couraging more  widespread  participa- 
tion of  dealers  and  lenders,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  Instituted  several 
programs  that  are  discussed  later  on  In 
this  report.  Experience  by  VA  in  the  mo- 
bile home  loan  program  shows  that  the 
program  is  meeting  the  needs  of  those 
for  whom  it  was  intended  and  the  com- 
mittee is  now  recommending  that  the 
program  be  extended  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

Eighth.  The  bill  would  Increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  grant  payable 
for  specially  adapted  housing  for  disabled 
veterans  from  $17,500  to  $20,000.  The 
grant  was  set  at  $10,000  by  Public  Law 
702  (80th  Congress)  In  1948.  It  was  In- 
creased to  $12,500  in  1969  (Public  Law 
91-22) ,  and  again  increased  to  the  pres- 
ent maximum  of  $17,500  In  1972  (Public 
Law  92-341).  According  to  txxe  Veterans' 
Administration,  in  fiscal  year  1971  the 
average  total  cost  to  a  veteran  for  a  new, 
specially  adapted  house  was  $35,990. 
This  cost  rose  to  $38,744  for  fiscal  year 
1972  and  to  $45,155  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  average  cost 
for  fiscal  year  1974  will  be  even  higher — 
S48.107  is  a  tentative  estimate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks  a  section -by-sec  tlon  analy- 
sis of  the  bill  together  with  a  detailed 
estimate  of  the  costs  Involved: 

Section  1.  This  captloiu  the  Act  as  the 
Veterans'  Housing  Act  of  1974." 

Section  2.  Amends  section  1802(b)  to  per- 
mit the  Administrator  to  restore  a  Teteran'a 
entitlement  to  a  guaranteed,  insured  or  di- 
rect loan  provided  a  prior  GI  loan  has  been 
paid  In  full  and  the  property  hae  been  dis- 
posed of  by  the  veteran.  The  Administrator 
will  continue  to  have  authority  to  restore  a 
veteran's  entitlement  when  circumstances 
warrant  even  though  these  conditions  can 
not  be  met.  Also  amended  Is  section  1802(d) 
to  authorize  automatic  guaranty  of  loans 
made  by  a  lender  other  than  a  supervised 
lender  provided  such  lender  has  prior  ap- 
proval by  the  Administrator.  The  provision 
for  automatic  guaranty  of  loans  by  mortga- 
gees designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  as  certified  agents 
Is  deleted  as  that  program  Is  no  longer  in 
effect. 


Section  3.  Amends  section  ISIOic)  to  In- 
crease the  maximum  dollar  amoiint  of  guar- 
cmty  from  tia.GOO  to  tlS.OOO.  It  also  amends 
section  laiO(d)  to  delete  the  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  of  Bousing  and  t7rban 
Development  must  have  issued  evidence  of 
insurance  on  at  least  one  loan  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  one-family  unit  In  a  condomin- 
ium project  before  the  Administrator  may 
make  a  loan  to  a  veteran  to  purchase  a  unit 
In  the  project. 

Section  4.  Is  a  technical  amendment  to 
further  Implement  the  Increase  in  the 
guaranty  from  $12,S00  to  «1S,000.  This  Is 
accomplished  by  amending  section  l8U(dj 
(2)  (A)  to  delete  $12,500  each  place  where  It 
appears  and  insert  915,000  to  correspond  to 
the  amendment  to  section  1810(c). 

Section  5.  Amends  section  1819  to  provide 
for  loans  to  purchase  lots  on  which  to  place 
mobile  home  units  already  ow-ned  by  veter- 
ans. It  also  amends  the  section  to  increase 
the  maximum  permissible  loan  amount  for 
a  single  wide  mobUe  home  to  912,500  and 
to  provide  a  separate  maximum  of  915.000 
for  double  wide  units.  The  present  12  year 
loan  maturity  Is  retained  but  the  loan  ma- 
turity for  double  wide  units  is  established  at 
15  years.  Further,  the  guaranty  on  mobile 
homes  is  increased  from  30  percent  to  SO 
percent.  It  also  deletes  section  lS19(o)  that 
prohibits  the  Administrator  from  making 
loans  to  purchase  mobile  homes  and  mobile 
home  lota  on  and  after  July  l,  1975.  Pmaily, 
the  provision  for  guaranteeing  a  loan  on  the 
purchase  of  a  used  mobile  home  is  liberalized 
In  that  It  will  no  longer  be  required  that 
such  a  used  mobile  home  must  have  been 
the  security  for  s  prior  guaranteed  loan.  In 
administering  this  provision  It  Is  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  Committee  that  the  Administrator 
provide  adequate  safeguards  and  criteria 
with  respect  to  the  value,  quality  and  condi- 
tion of  used  mobUe  homes  on  which  loan 
applications  are  made. 

Section  6.  Amends  chapter  87  by  deleting 
sections  1812,  "Purchase  of  farms  and  farm 
equipment".  1813.  "Purchase  of  business 
property".  1814,  "Loans  to  refinance  delin- 
quent indebtedness",  and  1822,  "Recovery  of 
damages". 

Section  7.  Contains  technical  amendments 
to  sections  1803(a)(1),  1803(b),  1803(d), 
1815(b),  1818(a),  and  1818(c)  required  by  the 
deletion  of  sections  1812.  1813,  1814,  and 
1823.  Tho  deletion  of  the  reference  to  section 
1815  in  section  1818(a)  and  1818(c)  wUl  give 
veterans  who  served  after  January  31,  1965, 
benefit  rights  under  the  "insured  loan  pro- 
gram" comparable  to  those  enjoyed  by  vet- 
erans of  prior  conflicts  so  that  all  veterans 
would  enjoy  like  benefits  under  the  "guaran- 
teed loan  program",  the  "direct  loan  pro- 
gram", and  the  "insured  loan  program". 

Section  8.  Amends  chapter  21.  section  802, 
to  Increase  the  maKimum  amount  of  the 
grant  payable  for  specially  adapted  housing 
for  certain  severely  disabled  veterans  from 
$17,500  to  920.000. 

Section  9.  Amends  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  chapter  37  to  reflect  the 
decision  of  sections  1812,  1813,  1814.  and  1822. 
Section  10.  This  section  represents  a  Com- 
mittee amendment  dealing  with  effective 
dates  for  the  various  provisions  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  generally  would  be  effective  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  following  the  date  of 
enactment.  It  was  recently  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  that  two  of  the 
provisions  should  have  a  reasonable  deferred 
effective  date  In  order  to  afford  the  VA  ade- 
quate time  to  appropriately  Implement  the 
provisions.  These  provisions  deal  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  automatic  loan  provision  to 
non- supervised  lenders  and.  secondly,  the 
provision  that  would  shift  the  burden  of  ini- 
tial review  of  condominium  projects  upon  the 
VA.  Implementation  of  this  provision  will  en- 
tail the  preparation  of  detailed  plans,  pro- 
cedures and  forms  for  reviews  of  not  only  the 


physical  plan  or  structure,  but  also  the  legal 
documents  relating  to  the  condominium 
project,  coat  of  maintaining  the  common 
property,  and  assuring  that  any  management 
agreements  to  tie  entered  into  are  fair  to  all 
cDncerned.  Accordingly,  with  regard  to  these 
two  provisions  the  Committee  concluded  that 
a  90  day  deferred  effective  dat«  would  not  be 
unreasonable. 

ESTIMATES    OF    COST 

The  Comml'.tee  has  determined  that  the 
estimated  total  first  year  coat  of  the  bill,  if 
enacted  would  be  92.467.800  and  the  total 
first  five  year  cost  would  be  920.335,000.  A  de- 
tailed breakdown  of  these  costs  follows: 

ESTIMATED  COSTS  OF  H.R.  l»12  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS 
I97S  THROU(JH  1979 


Gtneral 
openlinK       Etpenses 

eipenses    and  losses  Total 

A.  Rftinitalcinefit: 

Fiscal  year— 

1975 -tt».080       »7,000  -1233.000 

1976 -301.000        179.000  -122.000 

1977 -309,000       3*9.000  +*0,000 

1978 -315. 000       515,000  +200, 000 

1979 -322,  OOP       702,  OOP  +380.  OOP 

Total -1,526.000      1.791.000      4-265.00 

B.  Autofflitic  Drocessing: 

Fiscal  year— 

1975 -.%S,(WI       270,000  -35,400 

1976 -326.000       270,000  -56.700 

1977 -332.800       270,000  -62.80D 

1S7I -339.800       270.000  -69.800 

1979 -345.700       270,000  -75,700 

Total -1,650.400    1,350.000  -300.400 

C.  J15,000gua(ant>:     ' 

TiKal  ysaf— 

1975 0 0 

1976 0          5,000  5.000 

1977 0         25,000  25.000 

1979 0         62,  SOO  62. 500 

1979 0         90.000  90.000 

Total 0       182,500  IkIoO 

D.  Canjominiuns: 

Ffscal  jraar— 

197S 5U.200                 0  544.200 

1976 549.600                 0  &49.S0O 

1977 5S5,100                 0  555  100 

1978 560.700                 0  56fl.7W 

1979 566,300 0  566.300 

Total 2,775.900                 0  2,775.900 

£.  Mobilt  honw  loans 

loan  amounts, 
inereas*  in  pei- 

CBftlOfglU'- 

anty  and  cllffli' 
nstEim  of  1975 
termination 
date): 
Fiscal  yur — 

1975    100.000         467.000  567.000 

1976 535.000         696.000  1.231,000 

1977 581.000      1.001,000  1.582,000 

1978 6*2.000      1.994.000  2,636,000 

1979 698. OOP      2.817.000  5,515.000 

ToUl 2,556.000       6,975,000  9.S31.000 

F.  lncrBasaSAHr»itltaSZO.OQO: 
Fiscal  war — 

1975    0    1,625,000  1.625.000 

1976 0    1.625.000  1.625.000 

1977 0    1,563.000  1,563.000 

1971 0    1.530.000  1.530.000 

1979 0    1.438.000  1,438,000 

Total 0    7.781,000  7,781.000 

Total  esttmstad  COM:  

1st  year „ 2.467,800 

2d^r„..:::n 3.321,900 

3d  ySr..: „ 3.  'W.  300 

4tfi  year «.919  <00 

5th  Jwf .5,913,600 

5-yeaf  lotel 20.235.000 

Mr.  Spealcer,  I  believe  this  is  an  ex* 
cellent  bHI  which  will  materially  im- 
prove the  GI  housing  program  and  ef- 
fectively aid  veterans  in  securing  homes. 
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with  a  very  minor  exception,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  Indicated  that 
it  favors  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  strongly  recommend  its  ap- 
proval by  the  House. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 

Spealcer,  I  yield  myself  such  Ume  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Spealcer.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
13912.  This  measure  will  lH)eralize  the 
provisions  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion loan  guaranty  program,  thereby 
malting  it  possible  for  eligible  veterans  to 
more  readily  obtain  housing. 

This  bill  is  the  end  product  of  hear- 
ings by  our  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
under  the  able  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr.  CabneyV  During 
the  course  of  these  hearings.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  subcommittee  received  tes- 
timony from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  major  veterans'  organizations, 
housing  Industry  spokesmen,  and  mort- 
gage bankers.  Witnesses  were  unanimous 
in  their  opinion  that  current  conditions 
were  making  it  nrtually  impossible  for 
young  veterans  and  their  families  to  pur- 
chase adequate  housing.  One  witness 
summarized  the  problem  thusly,  "A  se- 
rious drought  in  available  mortgage 
money,  soaring  interest  rates,  and  sky- 
rocketing costs  of  material,  labor,  and 
land  have  combined  to  push  housing  out 
of  the  reach  of  many  American  fami- 
lies, and  have  resulted  in  a  dramatic  fall 
off  In  housing  starts." 

Now.  I  recognize,  of  course,  that  manv 
of  these  problems  cannot  be  corrected  by 
this  bill  or  aav  other  legislation.  We  caii 
however,  alleviate  the  problem  for  vet- 
erans by  making  the  so-called  GI  home 
loan  program  more  attractive  to  Inves- 
tors with  mortgage  capital  and  by  mak- 
ing it  easier  for  the  veterans  to  obtain 
economical  housing.  This,  we  have  at- 
tempted to  do  In  H.R.  15912. 

The  bill.  Mr  Speaker  will  Increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  loan  guaranty 
from  fi2.500  to  S15.000.  It  is  common 
practice  In  mortgage  banking,  we  are 
told,  for  lenders  to  limit  the  mavimum 
amount  of  the  loan  they  are  willing  to 
purchase  to  a  multiple  of  the  amoimt  of 
the  guaranty.  Thus,  the  modest  increase 
In  the  guaranty  authorized  by  this 
measure  would  have  a  shotgun  effect  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  the  loan. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  that 
will  permit  the  Administrator  to  grant 
authority  to  process  loans  on  a  so-called 
automatic  basis  to  certain  lenders  other 
than  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  insurance  companies.  Under  existing 
law.  mortgage  companies,  or  In  the  case 
of  mobile  homes,  consumer  credit  and 
finance  companies  are  termed  "non- 
supervised  lenders"  and  must  obtain 
prior  approval  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  before  making  a  GI  loan 
This  provision  will  expedite  the  flow  of 
paper  and  loan  closing.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  the  simplified  procedures  au- 
thorized will  encourage  greater  par- 
ticipation by  lenders  in  the  veterans 
housing  program. 

Another  significant  provision  of  the 
bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  permit  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  approve  loans 
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on  one-f&mlly  residential  condominium 
properties  without  the  current  require- 
ment that  at  least  one  loan  in  the  project 
be  Insured  by  FHA  under  section  234  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  The  increased 
popularity  of  condominum  housing 
makes  it  necessary  that  such  housing 
be  made  more  readily  available  to 
veterans. 

One  of  the  most  economical  types  of 
housing  is,  of  course,  the  mobile  home. 
Since  this  type  of  home  became  avail- 
able for  GI  bill  financing,  there  has  been 
a  slow  but  steady  increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  such  homes  on  which  a  VA 
guaranty  has  been  issued.  A  numljer  of 
provisions  contained  In  this  bill  should 
stimulate  much  greater  activity  in  this 
type  of  low-cost  housing. 

For  example,  the  bill  will  increase  the 
maximum  guaranty  on  mobile  homes 
from  30  to  50  percent,  thus  increasing 
the  value  of  the  security  on  the  loan 
and  encouraging  more  lender  participa- 
tion. 

It  would  increase  the  inadequate 
$10,000  maxlmimi  guarantee  on  single- 
wide  mobile  home  units  to  $12,500.  It 
would  also  authorize  a  new  maximum  of 
$15,000  for  double-wide  units  with  a 
15-year  loan  maturity. 

Additionall}-.  the  bill  will  provide  au- 
thority to  guarantee  a  loan  to  acquire  a 
lot  and  make  necessary  site  preparations 
upon  which  to  place  a  mobile  home  unit 
already  owned  by  a  veteran. 

These  Improvements  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  mobile  home  loan  pro- 
gram will.  I  am  convinced.  Mr.  Speaker, 
stimulate  greater  interest  by  lenders  and 
veterans  in  this  activity. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bUl  contains 
two  very  important  provisions  that  will 
be  welcome  news  to  the  relatively  small 
numbers  they  will  affect. 

One  of  the  provisions  will  increase 
the  maximum  amount  of  the  grant  pay- 
able for  specialb-  adapted  housing  to 
certain  veterans  with  serious  service- 
connected  disabilities.  The  existing  grant 
of  $17,500  for  the  construction  of  homes 
with  special  features  such  as  ramps  for 
wheelchairs  and  handrails  in  strategic 
locations  win  be  Increased  to  $20,000. 

Another  provision  will  authorize  the 
restoration  of  a  veteran's  entitlement  to 
a  GI  home  loan  provided  the  previous 
GI  loan  had  ijeen  paid  in  full  and  the 
property  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  reported 
unanimously  from  the  committee.  Its 
major  provisions  have  been  endorsed  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  veterans 
organizations,  lenders,  and  housing  in- 
dustry leaders.  It  Is  a  good  bill  and  I 
urge  that  it  be  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  iMr.  Hiilis>  . 

Mr.  HTT.T.TS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  15912,  a  bill  designed  to 
improve  the  veterans  home  loan  pro- 
grams. 

Of  overall  interest  and  value  to  all 
veterans  Is  the  increase  in  the  maximum 
loan  guaranty  from  $12,500  to  $15,000 


for  conventional  type  housing.  This 
should  tend  to  enhance  the  lender's  in- 
terest in  making  GI  loans.  More  lenders 
also  should  become  available,  because 
this  bill  will  permit  the  VA  to  automati- 
cally guaranty  loans  made  by  unsuper- 
vised lenders  such  as  finance  and  mort- 
gage companies.  Under  present  law  auto- 
matic guarantees  are  permitted  only  to 
supervised  lenders,  such  as  banks,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  and  insur- 
ance companies. 

For  the  veteran  who  can  afford  only 
low-cost  housing,  this  bill  provides  for 
an  increase  in  the  maximum  loan  guar- 
anty from  30  to  50  percent  on  mobile 
homes;  increases  the  maximum  loan  for 
single-wide  mobile  homes  from  $10,000 
to  $12,500:  creates  a  new  loan  maximum 
in  the  amount  of  $15,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  double-wide  mobile  home, 
and  grants  authority  to  guaranty  a  loan 
for  the  purchase  of  a  lot  to  include  site 
preparation  for  the  placement  of  a  mo- 
bile home  already  owned  by  the  veteran. 
Another  source  of  housing  for  our  vet- 
erans will  be  expanded,  by  eliminating 
a  restriction  in  the  present  law  which 
stipulates  that  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  must  insure 
at  least  one  unit  in  a  condominium 
project  before  a  veteran  may  obtain  fi- 
nancing through  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

Veterans  who  may  have  used  their 
GI  loan  entitlement  will  be  eligible  for  a 
restoration  of  full  entitlement  if  the 
previous  loan  has  been  paid  in  full  and 
the  home  disposed  of. 

The  maximum  grant  for  specially 
adapted  housing  for  which  certain  vet- 
erans with  serious  service-connected  dis- 
abilities are  eligible  will  be  increased 
from  $17,500  to  $20,000, 

This  is  a  very  meritorious  bill  and 
I  Intend  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Ml'.  Sl>eak- 
er.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
ZwACH),  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  15912.  the  Vet- 
erans' Housing  Act  of  1974. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  wish  to 
note  the  key  features:  namely  the  ex- 
tension and  expansion  of  home  loan  pro- 
grams. I  am  especially  pleased  with  the 
mobile  home  provision  on  which  the 
guarantee  will  be  increased  from  30  to 
50  percent.  Also  the  maximum  loan  for 
a  single-wide  mobile  home  is  Increased 
from  $10,000  to  $12,500.  In  addition, 
double-wide  units  will  also  be  covered  at 
a  $15,000  maximum. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  mobUe  homes 
constitute  80  percent  of  all  new  home 
sales  under  $20,000  and  more  than  7) 
percent  of  all  mobile  home  loans  wer; 
obtained  by  Vietnam-era  veterans  the<-« 
changes  in  the  1970  act  are  Indeed 
worthy. 

High  housing  mortgage  and  interest 
costs  have  hit  and  hurt  us  all.  but  no 
one  is  hit  and  hurt  harder  than  the  Viet- 
nam veteran.  If  the  veteran  is  to  con- 
tinue to  obtain  loans  with  little  or  no 
downpayment.  the  maximum  guarantee 
must  be  increa.sed. 
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This  biU  recognizes  the  changes  in 
living  styles  by  including  condominiums 
in  its  coverage.  Attention  is  given  to  spe- 
cial adaptive  housing  grants  for  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans. 

HB.  15912  is  a  major  improvement  of 
the  1970  Veterans'  Housing  Act.  I  urge 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
bill  that  will  help  not  only  the  veterans, 
but  the  housing  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  H.R.  15912.  a  bill  that  would 
provide  better  opportimlties  for  veterans 
to  purchase  homes  under  the  VA  loan 
guaranty  program.  The  bill  Is  supported 
by  almost  everyone  engaged  in  the  home- 
building  business  and  will  provide  a 
much-needed  boost  to  that  industrj-.  The 
bill  would  increase  the  number  of  VA 
mobile  home  guaranteed  loans  for 
veterans. 

At  a  time  of  tight  money  and  high  in- 
terest rates,  this  legislation  is  absolutely 
essential  for  our  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

This  legislation  would  allow  a  veteran 
to  have  continuoas  entitlement  for  VA 
home  loan  purposes.  This  means  that 
even  though  a  veteran  has  already  used 
his  full  entitlement,  he  will  now  be 
eligible  for  additional  home  loans  so 
long  as  his  pre\1ous  loans  are  paid  in  full 
and  the  property  has  been  disposed  of 
by  the  veteran. 

I  commend  the  action  of  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Carney)  chairman 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  and  other 
members  of  his  subcommittee,  and  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  full  committee  in 
reporting  this  bill  to  the  House.  It  Is  a 
bill  that  deserves  Immediate  attention. 
As  the  Meml)ers  know,  the  maximum 
loan  guaranty  limit  was  $4,000  from 
June  22.  1944,  to  September  1.  1951.  The 
limit  was  increased  to  $7,500  in  1951  and 
remained  at  that  figure  until  May  8, 
1968,  when  it  was  again  raised  to  the 
present  $12,500  limit.  I  need  not  remind 
this  body  of  what  has  happened  to  the 
housing  market  during  the  past  6  years. 
In  many  areas  of  the  country  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  veteran  to  purchase  a  home 
even  with  a  substantial  downpavment. 
This  situation  will  be  corrected  to  .-iome 
degree  by  raising  the  limit  to  $15,000  as 
proposed  by  this  bill. 

Mr  Speaker.  Mr.  Carney  has  already 
discussed  the  major  provisions  of  this 
Illation  and  I  shall  not  dwell  on  them 
Thete  Is  no  doubt  that  this  bill  will  bring 
about  increased  activity  for  VA-guar- 
anteed  home  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
both  conventional  and  mobile  homes 
There  are  approximately  309,000  veter- 
ans residing  in  South  CaroUna,  and  for 
niany  of  them  this  bill  will  provide 
much-needed  benefits. 

I  hope  the  Senate  wUl  give  early 
consideration  to  this  bill  and  send  it  to 
the  President  without  delay. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  veteran  who  has  served  his 
country  valiantly  during  times  of  war 
cherishes  the  dream  of  owning  a  home  of 
Ws  own  where  he  and  his  family  can 


settle  down  and  grow  together.  Today, 
thousands  of  Vietnam-era  and  their 
brother  veterans  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  purchase  homes  lor  their  families.  In 
these  times  of  splraling  Inflation  and 
tight  money,  veterans  need  more  help  In 
obtaining  financing  for  houses  and  mo- 
bile homes. 

The  bill  before  us— HJl.  15912.  the 
Veterans'  Housing  Act  of  1974— repre- 
sents a  significant  step  toward  extending 
to  American  veterans  the  aid  which  they 
so  richly  deserve.  It  ic  a  comprehensive 
piece  of  legislation  which  would  amend 
various  provisions  in  the  current  veter- 
ans home  loan  program. 

The  bill  deals  with  three  major  sec- 
tions of  the  program. 

With  regard  to  the  general  loan  pro- 
gram, H.R.  15912  would  Increase  the 
maximum  home  loan  available  lor  a  vet- 
eran from  $12,500  to  $15,000.  Also,  It 
would  make  it  easier  lor  a  veteran  to 
obtain  a  second  guaranteed  loan  if  he  has 
disposed  of  a  home  bought  with  an  ear- 
lier veterans  home  loan.  In  light  of  the 
increasing  popularity  of  condominium 
living,  the  bill  would  also  authorize  loans 
for  the  purchase  of  Individual  condo- 
minium units. 

In  recent  years,  more  and  more  peo- 
ple have  purchased  mobile  homes,  and 
veterans  have  also  turned  to  these  units 
as  an  alternative  to  owning  or  renting  a 
home.  To  Improve  existing  provisions  for 
mobile  home  purchases,  the  bill  would 
Increase  the  maximum  guarantee  for 
mobile  homes  from  30  to  50  percent.  In 
addition,  the  maximiun  permissible  loan 
would  increase  to  $12,500  for  single-wide 
homes  and  to  $15,000  for  double-wide 
homes.  Authority  is  also  granted  to  guar- 
antee loans  to  purchase  a  lot  for  mobile 
homes  and  to  continue  existing  author- 
ity to  making  loans  for  mobile  homes  and 
lots. 

Disabled  veterans  have  specific  hous- 
ing needs  which  often  require  special  fa- 
cilities and  architecture.  Therefore.  H.R. 
15912  would  increase  the  maximum 
grant  for  specially  adapted  housing  for 
disabled  veterans  from  $17,500  to  $20,000 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  vital  piece  of 
legislation  for  the  many  thousands  of 
veterans  who  helped  defend  our  Nation 
and  must  now  readjust  to  a  job-scarce, 
inflation-ridden  economy.  We  must  show 
our  continued  commitment  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  veterans  and  H.R.  15912  of- 
fers us  such  an  opportunity. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  this  Impor- 
tant bill. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  veterans' 
housing  bill.  It  Is  essential  that  we  act 
promptly  on  this  measure  to  update  the 
veterans'  home  loan  program.  Dramatic 
changes  in  our  economy  and  the  housing 
market  have  resulted  in  this  program 
becoming  seriously  inadequate. 

The  bill  permits  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  restore  a  veteran's 
entitlement  to  a  guaranteed,  insured  or 
direct  loan  provided  a  prior  GI  loan  has 
been  paid  in  full  and  the  property  has 
been  disposed  of  by  the  veteran. 

Under  the  present  law,  restoration  of 
entitlement  is  only  possible  If  the  prop- 


erty Is  taken,  through  condemnation  or 
otherwise,  by  a  governmental  body  or  is 
lost  or  destroyed  through  a  natural  haz- 
ard or  is  disposed  of  for  some  com- 
pelling reason  devoid  of  fault.  By  re- 
moving the  need  for  a  compelling  rea- 
son, a  condition  which  has  proved  to  be 
subject  to  varying  interpretations  and 
applications,  veterans  will  be  able  to  re- 
Place  their  present  home  for  personal 
reasons.  For  example,  a  veteran  may  de- 
sire to  purchase  a  different  or  larger 
home.  II  his  prior  loan  has  been  paid  off 
he  will  be  granted  new  entitlement  In  full 
for  the  purchase  of  the  new  home. 

The  maximum  guarantee  was  last 
raised  in  1968  to  $12,500.  With  the  rapid 
increases  that  have  occurred  in  the  prices 
of  homes  since  that  time,  this  amount 
has  become  too  low  and  does  not  afford 
the  veteran  and  his  family  the  opportu- 
nity to  purchase  a  home  unless  he  is  able 
to  make  a  substantial  downpayment. 
The  bill  raises  the  maximum  guarantee 
to  $15,000. 

This  legislation  also  updates  the  loan 
program  for  mobile  homes  and  condo- 
miniums. Living  st.vles  have  changed 
considerably  during  the  past  few  years 
and  one  of  the  resiilts  has  twen  the  in- 
creased attraction  and  use  of  mobile 
homes  and  condominiums.  The  bill  in- 
creases the  guaranteed  loan  on  mobUe 
homes  from  30  to  50  percent  and  pro- 
vides that  a  guaranteed  loan  may  be 
made  for  the  acquisition  of  an  individual 
condominium  unit  without  the  prere- 
quisite that  HUD  must  have  Issued  in- 
surance on  at  least  one  loan  in  the  proj- 
ect. 

Lastly,  the  bUl  increases  the  maximum 
grant  payable  to  certain  senlce-con- 
nected  disabled  veterans  from  $17,500  to 
$20,000.  Again,  this  is  in  recognition  of 
rising  costs  and  will  assure  our  disabled 
veterans  the  ability  to  purchase  ramps. 
lifts  and  other  equipment  for  their 
homes. 

Each  of  these  provisions  has  my  full 
support  and.  therefore.  I  urge  prompt 
favorable  action. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Robebtsp.  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R 
15912.  as  amended 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  SPE.\KER  Pursuant  to  clause  3 
of  rule  XX\'II  and  the  Chair's  prior  an- 
nouncement, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
two  veterans'  bills  just  considered  by  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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EXTENSION     OF     CERTAIN     AGRI- 
CULTURAL PROGRAMS  TO  GUAM 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (HJl.  13267)  to  authorize  Federal 
agricultural  assistance  to  Guam  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.B.  13267 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House  of 
JiepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasembled.  That  tbe 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to 
provide  ananclal  and  tecbzilcal  asalst&nce  to 
Guam  for  tmprovlag  fire  control,  watenlied 
protection  and  reforestation,  coiulatent  with 
existing  laws,  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  which  are  applicable  to  the 
continental  United  States.  The  program  au- 
thorized by  this  section  shall  be  developed 
In  cooperation  with  the  territorial  govern- 
ment of  Ouam  and  fhall  he  covered  by  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  agreed  to 
by  the  territorial  government  and  the  De- 
partment. The  Secretary  may  also  utilize  the 
agencies,  faculties,  and  employees  of  the  De- 
partment, and  may  cooperate  with  other 
public  agencies  and  with  private  organiza- 
tions and  Individuals  In  Guam  and  else- 
where. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  oat  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Sums 
appropriated  In  pursuance  of  this  Act  may 
be  allocated  to  such  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  are  concerned  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  In  Guam. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  strong  support  of  the  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  HJl.  13267.  the 
bill  I  am  spon-sorlng  with  the  distin- 
guished Delegate  from  Guam  (Mr.  Won 
Pat). 

For  as  long  as  I  have  been  in  Congress, 
the  provision  of  adequate  agricultural 
services  to  Guam  has  been  an  Important 
matter  to  me.  When  I  fir.^t  came  to  the 
House  in  1963.  I  5er\'ed  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  and  I  snonsored  a  bill 
which  eventually  became  Public  Law  88- 
548.  That  law  authorized  a  USDA  pro- 
gram on  Ouam  for  a  period  of  5 
years — a  period  which,  unfortunately,  ex- 
pired in  1969.  In  each  Congress  since 
then  I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  rein- 
state that  program. 

In  this  Congress,  I  am  pleased  to  say, 
I  was  ahle  to  turn  over  prime  responsi- 
bility for  this  bill  to  the  distinguished 
Delegate  from  Guam,  my  good  friend 
Tost  Won  Pat.  who  now  has  the  right 
to  introduce  legislation  himself,  com- 
mencing with  the  93d  Congress.  But  I  re- 
main intensely  interested  In  seeing  this 
program  reinstated.  Because  of  its  insu- 
larity Guam  needs  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  self-sufficiency  In  agri- 
culture. These  USDA  services  could  con- 
tribute substantially  toward  that  goal, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  pleased  to  be  spon- 
soring H.R.  13267  with  the  distinguished 
Delegate  from  Guam. 
The  bill  Is  a  modest  one.  and  would 


give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  discre- 
tionary authority  to  extend  three  specific 
agricultural  programs  to  Guam.  The 
three — fire  control,  watershed  protec- 
tion, and  reforestation — are  all  forestry- 
related,  and  all  will  help  Guam  control 
the  substantial  danger  to  crops  and  peo- 
ple now  posed  by  fires  each  year. 

There  is  nothing  controversial  In  the 
bill.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  reported  in  the 
Agricultural  Committee  by  unanimous 
voice  vote.  It  has  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  cost  is  minimal.  I  urge 
the  House  to  extend  these  limited  agri- 
cultural services  which  are  now  available 
to  all  State.5.  to  the  only  group  of  Ameri- 
cans who  do  not  now  enjoy  them,  the 
American  citizens  of  Guam,  by  approving 
the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 

H.R.  13267. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

The  bill  is  open-ended,  as  stated  in  the 
language  on  page  2  of  the  blU. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question.  We  are  given  cost 
estimate  figures  on  page  4  of  the  report. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Those  total,  I  believe, 
somewhere    around    400-and-some-odd 
thou-sand  dollars  over  a  period  of  5  years? 
Mr.  MATASUNAGA.  Yes;  for  a  5-year 
period. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  establish  some  kind 
of  a  record  here  with  respect  to  expendi- 
ture— and  I  do  not  like  open-end  au- 
thorizations— may  we  assume  that  the 
figures  to  tie  found  on  page  4  and  in  the 
amounts  that  are  listed  for  the  5-year 
period  wUl  be  the  governing  authoriza- 
tion for  this  bill? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  estimates 
would  be  the  maximum  amount  which 
would  be  spent.  I  would  be  happy  to  make 
a  statement  here  and  now  for  the  record 
that  these  will  be  the  maximum  amounts 
spent  for  the  years  designated. 

Mr.    GROSS.    Not    to    exceed    these 
amoimts  each  year  for  the  5-year  pe- 
riod? 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Guam  (Mr.  Won 
Pat). 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  American  citizens  of  Ouam,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  to  vote  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  13267,  a  bill  to  authorize  cer- 
tain Federal  agriculture  programs  for 
Guam. 

This  measure  has  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  is  cospoosored  by  my 
esteemed  friend  and  colleague.  Congress- 
man Spark  Matsuwaoa,  and  myself. 
The  main  thrust  of  H.R.  13267  Is  to 


provide  the  territory  of  Guam  with  ac- 
cess to  several  Federal  agricultural  as- 
sistance programs  which  will  provide  in- 
valuable aid  in  controlling  our  Island's 
ever-present  threat  of  devastating  fires 
in  our  mountainous  areas.  Like  many 
areas  in  the  Pacific,  Guam  is  covered 
with  wild  growth  which  is  extremely 
vulnerable  to  fire  due  to  the  lack  of 
ground  moisture. 

If  enacted  into  law,  H.R.  13267  will 
provide  the  government  of  Guam  with 
access  to  the^expertise  of  professionals 
from  the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture 
In  our  efforts  to  reforest  the  island's 
mountains  with  growth  less  susceptible 
to  fire.  Additionally,  USDA  experts  will 
also  assist  in  helping  Guam  develop 
watershed  areas. 

With  the  exception  of  school  lunch 
programs  and  the  Federal  food  stamp 
program.  Ouam  is  not  presently  eligible 
for  any  of  the  major  programs  operated 
and  administered  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  I  believe  that 
Guam's  need,  as  stated  in  the  records  of 
committee  hearings  on  H.R.  13267,  is 
adequate  Justification  of  our  request  for 
the  additional  assistance  which  this 
measure  authorizes.  For  this  reason.  I 
again  urge  my  colleagues  In  the  House  to 
support  HJl.  13267. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Zwacb)  , 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
full  support  of  H.R.  13267  and  associate 
myself  wliii  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  and  the  gentleman 
from  Guam  who  have  spoken  in  support 
of  this  bin. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  this  in  order  that 
I  may  ask  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  a  few 
questions, 

Mr,  MATSUNAOA.  I  wUl  be  happy  to 
answer  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  know  why  this  bill  was 
not  reenacted  when  it  expired  in  1969. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
that  time  the  Guamanian  government 
was  not  prepared  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
gram. And  because  of  the  situation  with 
the  Guamanian  government,  there  was 
no  request  for  an  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram. But  now  the  Guamanian  govern- 
ment is  ready  and  willing  to  undertake 
the  program  by  Federal  funding  and  the 
gentleman  from  Guam  and  I  have  co- 
sponsored  this  measure. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Can  the  gentleman 
give  the  Members  of  this  House  any  spe- 
cific instances  where  good  has  resulted 
from  the  original  bill? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  would  like  to 
refer  that  qiuestion  to  the  Delegate  from 
Guam. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
give  a  little  bit  of  background  on  this. 
When  the  bill  was  enacted  into  law  in 
1963.  it  provided  that  agricultural  assist- 
ance might  be  provided  to  the  territory 
of  Guam  through  a  memorandimi  of  un- 
derstanding between  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  government  of 
Guam.  It  took  a  few  years  before  a 
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memorandum    of    understanding    was 
reached. 

The  only  program  that  was  extended 
to  Guam  was  the  extension  program.  In 
which  a  representative  was  sent  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  Guam  for 
a  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  And  this  program, 
as  I  understand  it.  was  very  successful. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Several  years  ago  we 
included  Guam  in  our  land  grant  col- 
lege program. 

Ml'.  MATSUNAGA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Is  not  the  College  of 
Agriculture  doing  similar  work  to  that 
provided  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  This  bill  deals  with 
an  entirely  different  matter,  as  the  gen- 
tleman well  knows.  It  merely  extends 
those  programs,  other  than  the  land 
grant  program,  to  Guam,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
whatever  he  deems  appropriate. 

We  are  not  asking  for  anything  over 
and  above  what  the  States  are  now  en- 
joying. These  are  Americans  in  Guam 
we  are  now  speaking  of.  as  the  gentleman 
knows. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  would  like  to  bring 
out  just  one  more  matter.  This  was  al- 
luded to  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gnoss). 

Why  did  we  not  specify  $427,000  in  the 
authorization  bill,  rather  than  making  it 
an  open-end  appropriation? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  For  the  reason  that 
in  all  the  programs  which  pertain  to  the 
States,  we  have  an  open-end  program: 
but  the  programs  are  carried  on  an  an- 
nual basis  by  submission  of  a  budget  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  also 
controlled  by  appropriations  made  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House 
in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  GOODLfNG.  One  further  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  have  clarified.  On 
page  4  of  the  report.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Chairman  Poace  by  Philip  L.  Thorn- 
ton—for John  R.  McGuIre,  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Senice— I  read  this  statement. 

This  new  authorization  will  not  requh-e 
any  additional  Federal  employees  or  Aopro- 
prlatlons. 

Can  the  gentleman  elaborate  on  that? 
To  me  it  is  confusing. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  WeU.  the  statement 
merely  reinforces  the  earlier  statement 
which  I  made  that  we  are  merely  ex- 
tending to  Guam  programs  which 
are  now  applicable  to  all  the  States.  I 
suppose  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
believes  that  this  can  be  done  without 
any  additional  employees.  I  am  sure  that 
is  what  Mr.  Thornton  meant. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  cannot  understand 
how  we  will  give  aid  to  Guam  without 
additional  Federal  employees.  That  is  a 
quesUon  I  would  like  to  have  answered. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  I  suppose  they 
would  send  employees  now  on  the  payroll 
I^  °^"  areas.  For  example,  when  the 
Agricultural  extension  program  was  in 
effect  under  the  1964  act,  which  expired 
In  1969,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
merely  sent  someone  from  Washington 
for  a  limited  time.  I  believe  this  is  what 
Is  going  to  happen.  We  have  agents  over 


in  the  military  sector  of  Guam  now. 
These  agents,  perhaps,  will  be  sent  to  the 
civilian  sector  to  carry  on  the  programs 
provided  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  If  that  Is  the  case,  it 
would  appear  to  me  we  may  be  over- 
staffed here.  Would  the  gentleman  agree 
with  that? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  No.  I  do  not  believe 
80.  It  may  mean  that  perhaps  the  em- 
ployees would  have  to  work  a  little  hard- 
er, Just  as  the  gentleman  from  Peiujsyl- 
vanla  himself  may  feel  that  he  ought  to 
have  two  Congressmen  for  the  amount 
of  work  he  does:  it  just  means  that  one 
employee  will  have  to  extend  himself  a 
little  more. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  wish  I  could  agree. 
If  the  gentleman  could  asstu'e  me  that 
we  have  some  employees  willing  to  work 
longer  hours.  I  would  welcome  them  into 
the  service. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  would  think  there 
are  as  many  dedicated  civil  service  em- 
ployees as  there  are  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  Delegate  from 
Guam  (Mr.  Won  Pat). 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Permsylvanla 
that  pr^fently  the  Military  Establish- 
ment on  Guam  controls  34  percent  of 
the  total  land  area,  and  that  area  con- 
tains some  vegetation.  However,  Guam, 
from  the  central  portion  to  the  south,  is 
purely  volcanic  and  its  vegetation  is 
largely  sword  grass. 

Presently,  the  military  has  an  agri- 
cultural expert  on  Guam  who  they  are 
now  paying  to  carry  out  this  very  pro- 
gram which  this  bill  intends  to  do  for 
the  civilian  area.  Although  the  military 
has  that  expert  in  Guam,  his  services  do 
not  extend  to  the  civilian  area.  For  that 
reason,  this  biU,  I  think,  is  fully  Justi- 
fied in  order  not  only  to  help  the  civilian 
area,  but  also  to  help  the  inilitary  area. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  MAXsxmAOA)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
13267),  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER,  Pursuant  to  clause  3 
(b)  of  rule  XXVn  and  the  Chair's  prior 
aimouncement,  further  proceedings  on 
this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEA'VE 

Mr,  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  bill  (HJl.  13267) . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL  ACT 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
'H.R.  16045)  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976,  and  to 
make  certain  technical  and  conforming 
changes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
RJt.    16045 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  (n  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  216(al  (2)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  (42  n.S.C.  3259(a)  (2)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "June  30 
1973,  ":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  paragraph  ",  not  to  exceed  »7e,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  not  to  exceed  «7e,000,ooo  for  the 
nscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976". 

(b)  Section  216(B)(3)  of  such  Act  (42 
tJ.S.C.  3259(a)  (3) )  Is  amended— 

(II  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "June  30, 
1973,";  and 

(21  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  paragraph  ",  not  to  exceed  <140  - 
OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1B75,  and  not  to  exceed  S140.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978". 

(c)  Section  218(b)  of  such  Act  (42  DSC 
32Sg(b)  I  Is  amended—  '   ' 

( 1 )  by  strutlng  out  "and  "  after  "June  30 
1073.":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  tbe 
end  of  the  first  sentence  of  stich  paragraph 
".  not  to  exceed  $22 .600.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976.  and  not  to  exceed  $22  - 
600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1078". 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  Section  203(11  of  the  Solid 
Woste  Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3262(1))  Is 
amended  by  strlltlng  out  "  Secretary'  means 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare "  and  Insertln.^;  in  Ueu  thereof  "  'Admin- 
istrator' means  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental    Protection    Agency". 

(b)  The  Solid  Waste  Dlspoeal  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  3251-3269)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striding  out  "Secretary  of  Bealth 
Education,  and  WeUare  "  whenever  It  appears 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "AdnUnlstTB- 
tor":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Secretary"  whenever 
It  appears,  except — 

(A)  In  section  213  of  such  Act  where 
"Secretary"  la  followed  by  "of  Labor ";  and 

(B)  in  sections  203(1),  214.  and  218(b) 
where  "Secretary"  Is  followed  by  "of  the  In- 
terior"; 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Admlntetra- 

tor". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  NEI£EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  16045  is  a  bUl  to 
extend  the  authorizations  under  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  for  fiscal  years 
1975  and  1976.  These  authorizations  will 
remain  at  the  levels  provided  for  fiscal 
years  1973  and  1974, 

This  bill  is  necessary  because  the  au- 
thorizations imder  the  existing  act  ex- 
pired June  30,  1974.  Although  the  pro- 
gram may  continue  to  operate  through 
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September  30.  1974,  under  the  terms  of 
the  joint  resolution,  passage  of  tbis  bill 
is  essential  to  permit  it  to  continue  tliere- 
after. 

Tlie  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Environment  has  unanimously 
sponsored  tliis  legislation.  The  full  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee ordered  it  reported  by  unanimous 
voice  vole. 

Tbis  is  not  just  another  measure  to 
keep  an  utmecessary  bureaucracy  in  op- 
eration. On  the  contrary,  a  recent  sur- 
vey by  the  National  League  of  Cities  and 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  showed  refuse 
and  solid  waste  dir^posal  to  be  the  most 
commonly  mentioned  problem  facing  lo- 
cal municipal  leaders.  The  Nation's  cities 
and  towns  now  spend  $6.4  billion  for  ref- 
use disposal.  This  amount  will  rise  to  $10 
billion  by  1980. 

While  solid  waste  management  con- 
sumes 47  percent  of  the  municipalities' 
environmental  budget,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spends  only  1  percent  of  its  en- 
vironmental dollars  to  help  with  plan- 
ning, research,  demonstration,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  in  the  solid  waste  area. 
The  towns  and  States  iiave  sought  more 
aid  from  Congress  and  EPA  to  help  meet 
these  needs. 

The  committee  believes  that  more 
money  must  be  spent  to  assist  in  reduc- 
ing municipiil  expenses,  to  Increase  re- 
source recovery,  and  to  improve  solid 
waste  practices.  The  Congress  has  agreed 
by  appropriating  S26.5  million  on  this 
program  in  fiscal  year  1975.  In  addition, 
new  provisions  of  law  will  be  necessary. 
The  committee  intends  to  use  these  2 
years  to  develop  and  adopt  comprehen- 
sive revisions  of  this  act. 

In  the  meantime,  we  iire  hopeful  that 
the  current  levels  of  appropriations  and 
manpower  can  be  increased  to  deal  with 
this  Important  problem. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  the  chairman 
in  support  of  this  bill.  I  would  like  to 
mention  something  for  the  record  rela- 
tive to  the  questions  I  asked  the  experts 
in  this  field  dealing  with  solid  waste. 
They  indicated  that  sometimes  the  solid 
waste  disposal  sites  would  bring  some  in- 
filtration into  the  water  supply,  the  un- 
dei'ground  water  supply. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  demanding  of 
our  powerplants  that  they  put  scrubbers 
in  their  stacks  throughout  the  country, 
and  this  solid  waste  or  slurry  is  deposited 
on  land  sites  all  over  tlie  country. 

In  my  judgment,  the  time  will  come 
when  they  tiiemselves  will  be  demanding 
that  this  practice  cease  It  is  very  ex- 
pensive, and  I  ttiink  It  is  also  a  danger 
to  the  underground  water  supply.  How- 
ever, this  point  was  brought  out  In  our 
hearings. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  bill.  I  believe, 
must  be  extended,  and  I  hope  the  House 
will  pass  this  bUl. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Gross' 
wanted  to  ask  the  chairman  some  ques- 
tions. I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  at  this  time. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  am  puzzled  by 
the  cost  of  this  bill. 

On  page  3  of  the  report  the  cost  esti- 
mates are  listed  as  totaling  $178  million 
over  a  5-year  period. 

Then  I  turn  to  the  bill  and  And  a  va- 
riety of  figures  used. 

Can  the  gentleman  state  what  the 
total  cost  of  this  bill  may  be? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  is  just  simplj' 
an  authorization,  and  the  authorization 
in  it  is  $225  million.  This  money  is  for 
demonstration  projects.  There  is  $140 
million  provided  and  $76  million  for  the 
disposal  of  waste  and  then  there  is  an- 
ther provision  for  $22.5  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  3  of  the  bill 
there  is  a  $276  million  authorization  over 
a  period  of  2  years,  and  on  page  4  there 
is  $140  million  for  each  of  2  years.  I 
just  do  not  understand  what  the  cost  of 
this  bill  is  supposed  to  be. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  can  explain  to  the 
gentleman  the  reason  that  this  was  put 
in.  As  I  understand  it.  clause  7.  rule  13. 
of  the  House  rules  requires  a  5-year  cost 
estimate,  but  the  bill  is  only  for  a  2- 
year  extension,  as  we  say  in  the  bill 
itself 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  are  we  supposed  to 
disregard  the  figures  on  page  3  of  the 
report? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  I  would  do  that, 
right. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  If  I  could  have 
the  attention  of  the  chaimian,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question.  In  my  State,  which 
is  a  public-land  State,  if  I  understand 
correctly,  under  the  authorization  of  this 
act,  dumping  of  garbage  on  public  land 
has  been  barred. 

We  have  places,  such  as  In  Valley 
Country,  where  the  small  communities, 
the  very  rural,  forest-type  community, 
has  people  who  now  have  to  haul  the 
garbage  down  to  the  city,  to  an  approved 
dump  site. 

I  am  wondering  if  this  is  the  result  of 
this  authorization.  In  other  words,  we 
are  hauling  garbage  from  the  rural  areas 
to  the  city  so  they  can  legally  dump  it. 

Is  this  coming  under  this  act  or  is  it  a 
result  of  it? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  it  is  not. 

Mr.  S'YMMS.  Is  this  an  Executive  order 
or  where  does  it  come  from?  Will  'he 
chairman  be  able  to  enlighten  me  on 
that? 

We  are  hauling  garbage  in  Idaho  in 
some  places  as  far  as  100  miles  to  a  city 
dump,  to  dump  the  garbage. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  cities  have  too 
much  garbage.  We  are  hauling  It  in  from 
out  in  the  country  to  the  city  to  dump 
it. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  an  Executive 
order.  I  would  .say  that  many  communi- 
ties throughout  America  have  the  same 
problem.  Most  of  the  areas  are  doing  It 
in  their  own  way.  but  this  is  the  most 
convenient  thing  for  them  to  do.  How- 
ever, many  of  them  have  the  solid  waste 


disposal  facilities,  and  use  bulldozers  to 
cover  the  waste  up, 

Mr.  S'VMMS.  Of  course,  the  problem  is 
that  the  small  communities  do  not  have 
the  means  to  buy  bulldozers. 

Mr,  STAGGERS.  That  is  true.  One 
small  community  may  have  a  problem  in 
disposing  of  it. 

So  we  are  trying  to  make  this  program 
operate  in  an  equal  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  give  the  gentleman 
an  example  of  this.  In  my  own  coimty. 
there  Is  a  commimity  that  has  a  disposai 
system,  and  they  have  no  public  water 
supply.  The  disposal  is  contaminating 
the  water  supply,  so  they  are  going  to 
have  to  put  in  a  better  dL^po.^ai  system 
for  their  solid  wastes.  I  think  that  this 
ought  to  be  done  ail  across  the  land. 

Mr.  S'XTUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  his  an- 
swer. I  just  hope  that  we  are  not  getting 
the  cart  ahead  of  the  horse.  That  is  what 
is  bothering  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  other  question 
to  ask  the  gentleman. 

To  what  extent  does  this  interfere  with 
some  private  entrepreneiu'  who  might 
want  to  go  into  the  garbage  disposal  bus- 
iness for  a  profit?  Are  there  any  In- 
stances here  where  the  Government  Is 
interfering  with  that? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  not  in  the 
world.  Not  a  bit. 

If  these  pilvate  people  show  they  can 
do  the  job,  they  will  be  allowed  to  do  the 
job. 

Mr.  S'srMMS.  If  they  cannot  do  the 
job,  what  happens  then? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  they  cannot  do  the 
job,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  try  to 
do  it.  They  must  be  able  to  do  it  or  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  try  it. 

That  condition  has  arisen  in  my  own 
community.  Some  of  them  were  able  to 
do  it.  some  wanted  to  do  the  job.  but 
they  could  not  do  the  job.  Others  showed 
they  could  do  the  job,  so  they  have  been 
allowed  the  opportunity.  This  Is  the  way 
we  have  handled  it.  We  must  utilize  the 
proper  people  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
prescribe  that  this  is  to  be  done  on  public 
land,  perhaps  we  have  outlawed  it  for 
private  participation.  If  the  land  Is 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
these  Instances,  we  also  say  that  we  can- 
not sell  the  land  to  private  enterprise. 
So  we  are  getting  this  back  to  the  point 
where  the  garbage  disposal  business  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  problem, 
from  my  viewpoint,  where  the  Govern- 
ment interferes  with  the  private  enter- 
prise sector,  and  the  Government  Inter- 
ference is  c  hindrance,  not  a  help. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  I  would  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  do  not  have  any  public 
lands  in  our  part  of  the  coimtry,  but  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  one  takes  solid  wastes 
and  dumps  that  on  his  neighbor's  place, 
we  must  say,  "You  take  care  of  It  or 
somebody  has  to  take  care  of  It." 

I  do  not  care  what  happens,  thev  can- 
not do  that  on  public  land.  Somet>ady 
has  to  be  accountable  for  it.  We  have  to 
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take  it  to  a  place  where  it  is  taken  care 
of. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  S'ifMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
really  for  demonstration  grants  and  for 
technical  assistance.  It  does  not  go  as 
far  as  the  gentleman  might  think  it  does, 
and  I  want  to  allay  his  fears  if  that  is 
possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion iH.R.  16045)  will  extend  for  a  period 
of  2  years  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
of  1967.  This  simple  extension  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  certain  changes 
and  improvements  are  not  needed  in  this 
progi'am.  but  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
existing  program  is  an  Important  one  in 
our  etlorts  to  provide  for  effective  solid 
waste  management.  Our  committee  does 
expect  to  review  this  program  further 
for  appropriate  revision. 

It  is  clear  that  increasing  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  need  for  resource  re- 
covery and  more  rational  solid  waste 
management  practices  in  our  Nation.  Our 
committee  held  hearings  in  March  on  this 
Important  matter,  and  we  agreed,  after 
several  executive  sessions,  to  extend  the 
existing  authorities  at  this  time  rather 
than  to  substantially  change  them. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  and  to  recognize  the  need  for  an  ef- 
fective solid  waste  management  program. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  HimsuT' . 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber   of    the    Subcommittee    on    Public 
Health  and  Environment.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  16045.  to  extend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965.  as  amended. 
Since    the    authorization    under    the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  expired  June 
30.  the  OlBce  of  Solid  Waste  Manage- 
ment is  currently  operating  under  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  passed  July  30  which 
will  also  expire  on  September  30  or  when- 
ever the  President  signs  the  appropria- 
tion for  EPA.  In  view  of  this  time  con- 
straint and  the  fact  that  the  committee 
lias  other  pressing  legislative  business, 
the  committee  has  proposed  a  straight 
2-year  extension  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  at  the  current  funding  level  of 
$140  million  annually  for  demonstration 
grants  and  $76  million  annually  for  tech- 
nical assistance,  research,  planning,  and 
other  OfBce  of  Solid  Waste  Management 
programs.  While  I  support  HR.   16045 
and  urge  the  House  to  approve  it.  I  would 
have  preferred  to  see  an  expanded  OfBce 
of  Solid   Waste   Management   program 
especially  in  research,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  demonstrations  projects.  As  we 
find  ourselves  In  the  mid   1970's  in  a 
situation  where  we  are  falling  behind  In 
our  capacity  to  dispose  of  our  solid  waste 
thus  posing  a  significant  threat  to  our 
environment,  we  need  to  provide  greater 
incentives  to  urge  the  construction  and 
use  of  resource  recovery  systems — also 
we  need  to  do  more  research  in  the  con- 
cept of  turning  trash  into  energj-  re- 
sources, which  has  been  suggested.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  our  subcommittee  will  con- 
sider this  matter  again  in  the  very  near 
future. 
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Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  lor  his  observation,  le- 
cause  this  brings  up  the  reason  why  it 
was  extended  for  just  2  years.  The  rea- 
son is  that  there  is  considerable  work 
that  needs  to  be  done,  as  the  gentleman 
says. 

This  is  what  is  going  to  happen  In  the 
future.  We  are  trying  to  help  in  different 
ways  in  different  communities,  and  we 
realize  It  is  going  to  be  by  1981  a  big 
burden.  We  are  aware  that  there  are 
certain  ways  waste  materials  can  be  used 
gainfully  to  make  energy. 

Therefore,  in  the  next  2  years  the 
committee  wants  to  take  a  real  deep  look 
at  this  and  make  several  new  changes 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  response. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  HR.  16045.  This  is  a  simple, 
2-year  extension  of  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriations of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act.  As  the  full  committee  chair- 
man has  stated,  the  authorization  ex- 
pired at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Environment  con- 
ducted hearings  on  a  number  of  bills 
that  would  revise  Federal  law  relating  to 
solid  waste  disposal  on  March  27  and  28. 
1974.  We  conducted  several  executive 
sessions  on  proposed  revisions  and  con- 
cluded that  the  provisions  of  existing 
law  are  sufficient  to  provide  Federal 
guidance  and  support  to  this  Nation's 
need  for  effective  resource  and  energy 
recovery  and  rational  solid  waste  prac- 
tices. Although  I  certainly  am  not  satis- 
fied with  the  level  of  funding  and  the 
nimiber  of  personnel  positions  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  has  re- 
ceived to  implement  the  act.  I  believe 
that  4  years'  experience  with  the  act  has 
produced  positive  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  our  hearings  the 
wisdom  of  the  provisions  of  section  204, 
which  authorizes  research  and  experi- 
ments in  the  development  of  new  meth- 
ods of  processing  and  recovering  ma- 
terials and  energy  from  solid  waste,  was 
demonstrated.  Under  this  provision,  EPA 
has  funded  a  project  called  the  CPU-400 
In  Menlo  Park,  Calif.  Representatives  of 
this  project  testified  during  the  March 
hearings,  and  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the 
project  2  years  ago.  This  project  Is  tiscd 
to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  a  gas 
turbine  system  for  materia]  recycling 
and  utilization  of  municipal  wastes  as 
nonpolluting  fuel  for  the  generation  of 
electricity.  The  demonstration  plant  will 
be  the  end  product  of  7  years'  research 
and  development  effort  in  new  combus- 
tion technology  financed  by  the  govern- 
ment at  cost  of  nearly  $8  million.  It  will 
be  an  environmentally  safeguarded  unit 
.■serving  a  population  of  250.000.  The  elec- 
tric power  return  will  meet  the  total  re- 


quirements of  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
population  served.  I  would  hope  that  if 
the  project  demonstrates  success,  it  will 
receive  Federal  support  under  section 
208.  which  authorizes  sufficient  funds  to 
place  it  into  operation  in  a  municipality, 
so  that  its  potential  can  be  fully  realized. 
I  understand  that  a  full-scale  demon- 
stration would  involve  costs  of  approxi- 
mately $12  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  bright  spot  in 
tins  Nation's  solid  waste  disposal  effort 
came  to  our  attention  during  the  hear- 
ings. Representatives  of  the  National 
Center  for  Resource  Recovery  testified 
as  to  the  success  of  their  nonprofit  cen- 
ter, funded  almost  entirely  by  industry 
and  lalmr  over  the  past  4  years. 

The  National  Center,  during  this  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time,  has  estab- 
lished that  the  .so-called  front-end  sys- 
tems approach  to  municipal  solid  waste 
management  is  a  fruitful  approach  to 
pursue.  While  most  of  the  research  and 
development  funding  by  the  Federal 
Government  over  the  past  few  years  has 
been  expended  on  what  "baek-end"  sys- 
*°m  uses  to  use  the  organic  fraction  of 
solid  waste  in  such  efforts  as  composting, 
pyrolysis  and  other  methods  to  extract 
energy  or  byproducts  from  the  organic 
or  light  fraction  of  soUd  waste,  the  Na- 
tional Center  has  concentrated  its  efforts 
on  "front-end"  systems  extracting  from 
the  total  solid  waste  system  those  prod- 
ucts which  ordinarily  would  be  lost.  These 
are  glass,  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals. 
Serving  as  a  research  and  develop- 
ment group,  the  National  Center  ba£  be- 
come a  catalyst  in  bringing  together 
communities  with  problems  using  engi- 
neering feasibility  studies  and  marketing 
arrangements,  along  with  private  capital 
both  in  its  own  funding  and  in  the  infu- 
sion of  private  capital  to  finance  a  pilot 
project  in  New  Orleans. 

It  Is  apparent  that  additional  funding 
is  now  needed  to  keep  this  kind  of  effort 
ongoing,  to  provide  for  a  meaningful  and 
quite  interesting  industry-Iabor-govem- 
ment  partnership  to  solve  a  national 
problem.  The  New  Orleans  project  may 
likely  serve  as  a  symbol  of  what  can  be 
done  by  other  cities  since  it  is  a  coop- 
erative effort  Involving  local  government, 
the  private  sector,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Therefore.  I  would  hope  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  funding  industrj-  and  labor 
have  pledged  to  the  work  of  the  National 
Center  for  Resource  Recoverj-.  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  would 
consider  very  carefully  the  need  for  fund- 
ing of  the  National  Center  to  encourage 
the  replication  of  approaches  pursued 
by  the  Center  In  communities,  and  allow 
the  Center  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  states  and  cities,  conduct  engi- 
neering and  economic  feasibility  studies 
and  carry  out  other  research  or  informa- 
tion programs  which  push  the  state-of- 
the-practlce  of  solid  waste  management 
forward  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  vield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  wUl  be  "happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  say 
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to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginin 
that  as  I  figure  this,  it  involves  $478  mll- 
Uon.  almost  half  a  billion  authorized  to 
be  spent  over  a  2-vear  period. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  is  $225  million. 
Mr.  GROSS  But  I  am  talking  about 
2  year«.  The  price  tag  for  2  years  Is  a 
total  of  $478  million. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Let  me  sav  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  we  authorize 
that,  but  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions only  appropriated  S13  million  last 
yepr.  We  are  hoping  they  will  do  better 
this  time,  and  come  up  with  sufficient 
money  to  meet  the  problem. 

Mr.  GROSS  Surely  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  would  not  be  asking 
us  to  authorize  $478  million  and  then 
suggest  he  would  not  expect  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriationi  will  pro- 
vide only  $13  million? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  recognize  the 
problem  as  It  is.  and  as  we  had  it  last 
year.  I  think  we  will  have  to  meet  our  ob- 
ligations because  this  ii!  one  of  the  great- 
est problems  in  America.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Gboss  ) . 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  one 
of  th»  serious  problems,  but  why  do  not 
the  cities  take  care  of  their  own  waste 
disposal  problems?  Why  come  to  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  are  not  taking 
care  of  their  disposal  problems  for  them, 
we  are  only  helping  them  in  demonstra- 
tion projects,  experimentation  and  other 
things:  also  planning.  We  are  trying  to 
be  helpful. 

For  instance,  we  need  safe  drinking 
water,  and  so  that  we  can  go  to  any 
nation  In  the  world,  and  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  expect  we  will  have  uniform 
treatment  wherever  we  go,  of  drinking 
water.  Bi:t  if  we  do  not  take  care  of  the 
solid  waste  disposals  we  will  have  con- 
ta.Titnated  water,  and  we  will  have  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  health  problems 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  matter  with 
the  States  and  municipalities,  the  coun- 
ties and  the  townships  doing  this  for 
themselves? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  They  do  not  have 
the  money  or  the  time,  the  talent  or  the 
skill  or  the  manpower  necessarj-  to  do 
the  actual  experimenting  and  to  do  the 
other  things. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  West  Virginia,  that  we  do  not  have 
any  money  left  in  the  Federal  Treasury 
either. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  true 
Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations takes  you  up  on  this  au- 
thorization, and  appropriates  the  $478 
million  as  this  bill  provides.  Congress 
will  be  adding  nearly  a  half  billion  to 
the  debt  and  deficit  of  the  Federal 
Goverrunent. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa — 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Federal  Government 
has  no  money  to  spend  in  amounts  of 
Oils  kind,  and  for  this  purpose,  except 
what  it  borrows. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  but  1  would 
like  to  say  just  this,  that  If  we  spend  any 
money  in  any  way  it  ought  to  be  helping 
America  first.  That  Is  the  first  problem 
we  should  be  looking  Into 


Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentuckj-. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  provide  demonstra- 
tion projects  for  solid  waste  disposal,  and 
also  for  recovery  of  solid  wastes  to  re- 
cycle them. 

For  Instance,  one  of  the  plants  that  I 
looked  at  in  St.  Louis  in  company  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri <Mr.  Symincton)  is  a  very  complex 
plant,  and  was  contributed  to  by  this 
agency  of  the  Federal  Oovenunent,  and 
it  does  great  work.  It  separates  the  solid 
wastes  to  their  different  component 
parts,  so  that  they  can  be  recovered  and 
recycled.  It  Is  verj-  helpful. 

Then  there  is  one  down  in  Miami,  Fla., 
which  is  a  very  necessary  plant,  and 
which  was  contributed  to  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  it  is  helping.  If  we  do 
not  uke  care  of  the  solid  waste-;  althln 
a  few  years  they  will  be  up  to  our  hips. 
So  the  Federal  Government  is  actually 
prortding  leadership  in  this  area. 
I  tliank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
X;nited  States  Is  faced  with  the  problem 
of  di.sposing  of  500  billion  pounds  of  solid 
waste  annually  at  a  cost  of  $15  billion,  a 
domestic  expenditure  second  only  to  edu- 
cation and  welfare.  Every  day  we  gen- 
erate six  pounds  of  garbage  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  In  the  country 
There  are  indications  that  the  amount 
of  solid  waste,  and  the  cost  in  money, 
manpower,  materials,  and  energy  will 
double  by  1980.  The  constant  Increase 
in  per  capita  generation  of  solid  waste, 
stimulated  by  production  growth  and 
coupled  with  a  rapidly  increasing  pop- 
ulation concentrated  in  urban  areas  has 
created  a  serious  disposal  problem. 

What  happens  to  all  this  waste?  Un- 
fortunately, about  75  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's solid  waste  is  still  being  disposed 
of  by  primitive  open  dumping.  To  com- 
pound the  problem,  a  national  survey 
has  shown  that  of  our  14,000  land 
disposal  sites,  less  than  6  percent  were 
being  operated  within  recognized  sani- 
tary landfill  standards.  And  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Council  of 
Mayors,  in  a  joint  report,  ominously 
warns  that  for  47  percent  of  our  cities, 
only  5  years  remain  on  the  capacity  of 
their  disposal  facilities. 

From  an  environmental  standpoint, 
therefore,  solid  waste  disposal  presents 
Itself  as  an  obvious  problem.  Improper 
disposal  and  treatment  results  In  the 
pollution  of  our  land,  air,  and  water,  and 
contributes  to  the  endangerment  of  pub- 
lic health  and  safety.  The  situation  has 
already  passed  the  critical  stage.  What 
many  people  do  not  realize  is  that  we 
can  turn  solid  waste,  which  has  been  ta 
the  past  at  least  a  nuisance  and  at  worst 
a  hazard.  Into  a  continuing  resource  for 
the  future.  Through  proper  manage- 
ment and  plaimlng  the  problem  may  in 
fact  become  an  asset,  llils  would  do 
much  to  aUevlate  our  environmental 
problems  while  simultaneously  provid- 
ing our  Nation  with  a  wealth  of  sec- 
ondary materials  and  substantially  de- 
creasing our  energy  expenditures. 
Proper  management  is  an  ambiguous 
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term.  In  this  context  it  means  a  com- 
bination    recycling-energy     generation 
program  as  an  alternative  to  our  present 
wholesale  disposal  system.  The  case  for 
such  a  program  Is  strong,  even  when  the 
envlrotunental  implications  are  not  dis- 
cussed. Annually  discarded  ta  municipal 
dumps  are  12  million  tons  of   ferrous 
metals  and  over  1  million  tons  of  nonfer- 
rous  metals  including  copper,  aluminum, 
tin,  lead,  and  zinc.  An  estimated  12  mil- 
lion Junk  cars  still  remain  to  be  re- 
claimed from  auto  graveyards  across  the 
Nation.  Every  year  cities  dispose  of  an 
estimated  $5  billion  worth  of  metals.  It 
Is  time  the  United  States  realize  the 
enormity  of   these   resources,   long  Ig- 
nored, and  the  need  for  exploiting  them. 
Recycling,  the  first  step  to  our  pro- 
gram promises  a  significant  virgin  re- 
source savings  ta  the  areas  of  mtaera] 
ores,  forest  sources,  and  fossil  fuels.  Ac- 
cordtag  to  production  estimates,  over  50 
percent  of  the  lead,  40  percent  of  the 
copper,  45  percent  of  the  iron  and  steel, 
and  25  percent  of  the  alummum  and  zinc 
made  available  for  new  products  last 
year     were     derived     from     secondary 
sources;  and  the  percentage  could  and 
should  be  greatly  tacreased.  The  United 
States   continues   to   Import   enormous 
quantities  of  bauxite,  iron  ore,  and  news- 
prtat,  while  dlscardtag  Uke  amounts  of 
alumtaum,   steel,   and   old  newspapers. 
This  policy  caimot  conttaue  for  long. 
Besides  materials  savtags,  recycling  has 
other  advantages.  It  also  saves  energy 
tadirectly.  When  all  stages  of  material 
acquisition,  transportation,  and  process- 
mg  are  considered,  material  recycling 
requires  less  energy  than  virgin  mate- 
rial    production.     Recycled     aluminum 
takes  95  percent  less  energy  to  prepare 
for  production  than  bauxite,  steel  re- 
quires 25  percent  less  energy  than  h-on 
ore.  Full  recycling  of  our  material  wastes 
could  result  ta  a  2-percent  reduction  ta 
our  energy  demand. 

Energy  can  also  be  derived  directly 
from  the  postrecycled  solid  waste  mate- 
rials. By  any  one  of  at  least  three  proc- 
esses— hydrogenation.  pyrolisls,  and  blo- 
conversion,  potentially  10  to  the  15th 
power  Btu's  could  be  generated  aimual- 
ly.  This  is  enough  energy  to  meet  the 
entire  energy  consumption  needs  for 
residential  and  commercial  lighting,  or 
up  to  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  ener- 
gy that  Is  projected  to  be  delivered  by 
the  Alaskan  pipeline.  In  light  of  today's 
serious  energy  crisis,  can  we  afford  to 
ignore  this  resource?  What  we  need  is  a 
system  with  high  material  recovery 
which  will  generate  electric  energy  to  be 
used  in  centers  where  the  solid  waste  and 
waste  stream  is  generated.  A  recycling- 
energy  generation  program  is  simply  the 
most  tatelllgent  and  beneficial  program 
in  all  areas. 

The  measure  before  us  today,  H.R. 
16045,  provides  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1967,  as 
amended,  by  extendtag  for  2  years  at 
constant  dollar  amounts  the  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  in  the  act,  which 
expired  June  30,  1974.  I  feel  that  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  was  a  signifi- 
cant first  step — 7  years  ago.  Today,  we 
must  recognize  all  that  still  needs  to  be 
done. 
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I  testified  before  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  the  Environments  sev- 
eral months  ago  and  outlined  a  plan  for 
further  efforts  ta  this  area.  Unfortunate- 
ly the  subcommittee  was  unable  to  agree 
on  the  preri.se  nature  of  the  comprehen- 
sive revision  of  the  act.  and  they  have 
simply  asked  for  an  extension  of  the  orig- 
inal legislation.  Although  I  do  not  think 
this  is  sufficient,  and  I  intend  to  reintro- 
duce my  recommendations  for  amend- 
ments during  the  next  Congress,  I  sup- 
port this  bill,  H.R.  16045,  because  it  is  the 
only  legislation  we  have  that  tateUigent- 
ly  deals  nith  this  Nation's  solid  waste  re- 
source problem. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  <Mr.  Staggers)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  nUes  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  16045,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  potat  of  order 
that  a  quorum  it  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quoriun  is 
not  present. 

Pursuant  to  clauce  3  ■  b  i  of  rule  XXVII, 
and  the  prior  announcement  made  by 
the  Chair,  further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  with- 
draw his  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  16077)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  through 
fiscal  year  1975  the  scholarship  program 
for  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
and  the  loan  program  for  health  profes- 
sions students. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJl.   16077 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  o/ 
Representatives  0/  the  United  States  0/  Amer. 
tea  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  223 
(1)  of  the  PubUc  Beallb  Serrlce  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  ". 
and  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975". 

Sec.  2.  <a)  Section  742(8)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  after  "1973."  and  by  inserting 
after  "1974"  the  following:  ".  and  $60,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1975". 

(b)  Section  740(b)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1974"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1975". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  824  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended — 

(11  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1973.": 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "1974."  the  first 
time  It  appears  the  following:  "and  $35.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975.". 

(b)  Section  822(b)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  hy  striking  out  •1974"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Hen  thereof  "1975". 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rUe 
ta  support  of  H.R.  16077.  a  biU  to  extend 
through  fiscal  year  1975  the  scholarship 
program  for  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  and  the  loan  programs  for 
health  professional  students.  These  pro- 
grams, along  with  other  health  man- 
power authorities,  expired  June  30, 1974. 
and  are  presently  being  conttaued  under 
the  continuing  resolution  pendtag  com- 
pletion of  the  revisions  in  progress  of  all 
the  expired  authorities.  However,  the 
conttauing  resolution  does  not  authorize 
new  scholarships  and  loans  for  freshmen 
students  entering  school  ta  September 
and  for  this  purpose  the  1-year  authori- 
zation Is  necessary. 

H.R.  16077  authorizes  a  total  of  $135 
million  for  fiscal  year  1975:  $40  million 
for  National  Health  Service  Corps 
scholarships,  $60  million  for  health  pro- 
fessional student  loans,  and  $35  million 
for  nursing  student  loans. 

This  is  a  bill  similar  to  one  which  we 
enacted  ta  1970  for  similar  purposes.  It 
is  necessary  because  under  the  conttau- 
ing resolution  new  scholarships  and  loans 
for  freshmen  students  entertag  profes- 
sional schools  in  September  carmot  be 
made,  and  without  such  new  scholarships 
and  loans  both  the  schools  and  the  stu- 
dents would  be  severely  penalized.  The 
bill  is  cosponsored  by  all  of  our  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  PubUc  Health 
and  Environment  and  was  reported  from 
both  the  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee by  imanimous  voice  vote. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 
What  is  the  cost  of  this  bill? 
Mr.  STACKJERS.  $135  million. 
Mr.  GROSS.  $135  million? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  Is  the  authori- 
zation, but  this  Is  for  doctors  and  nurses 
across  America  who  might  be  helptag 
you  some  time,  or  my  family,  or  some- 
body else's  family.  We  need  doctors  so 
badly,  it  is  a  Uttle  program.  Most  of  this 
will  be  paid  because  the  recipients  serve 
ta  different  communities  where  they  are 
needed.  It  Is  one  of  the  best  programs 
we  have  for  America. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  What  is  the  admtolstra- 
tion  position  on  this  bill?  One  would  not 
know  from  looktag  at  the  report  whether 
It  is  for  or  agatast  it. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  They  certainly  have 
been  for  the  full  program,  but  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  administration.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  they  are  officially 
against  the  bill.  We  disagree  with  their 
position,  which  you  will  find  on  page  4 
of  the  committee  report.  It  came  out  of 
the  subcommittee  unanimously.  It  came 
out  of  the  full  committee  unanimously. 
We  felt  it  was  one  that  is  necessary  to 
America,  and  it  was  passed,  as  I  said.  The 
Senate  has  already  passed  a  similar  bill 


unanimously  on  July  24  of  this  year, 
knowing  that  somethtag  had  to  be  done 
ta  order  to  get  these  loans  to  these  boys 
and  girls  ta  school  by  September  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  impressed  by  the 
unanimity  with  which  many  bills  come 
to  the  House  fioor.  There  is  much  howltog 
and  yowltag  by  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  Inflation,  how  it  is 
tearing  this  cotmtry  apart.  £md  the  sad 
state  of  the  econtany  of  the  country. 
But  there  are  apparently  all  too  few 
committees  that  want  to  cut  down  or 
even  make  an  effort  to  ascertain  where 
the  money  is  to  come  from  to  pay  bills 
of  this  nature.  Surely,  tliere  is  some 
good  ta  almost  every  bill. 

The  potat  is  we  caitaot  afford  all  of 
these  expenditures.  A  day  of  reckontag 
Is  at  hand  and  make  no  mistake  about 
it. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
would  expand  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ices Corps.  Had  our  manpower  bill  been 
passed,  which  is  still  in  committee,  this 
clause  cited  here  would  be  ta  the  man- 
power bill  Under  an  appropriation  as 
provided  ta  the  past  year,  the  amount 
was  $98  million,  suid  this  is  $135  million. 

This  bill  would  authorize  funds  for  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  scholar- 
ship program  and  otlier  programs  for 
health  professional  students. 

The  amounts  authorized  are  identical 
to  the  amounts  ta  current  law  with  one 
exception.  We  are  asktag  for  additional 
funding  for  the  NHSC  scholarship  pro- 
gram so  that  this  effort  can  be  expanded 
and  more  slots  made  available  to  qualify- 
ing students. 

While  I  strongly  support  this  bill,  we 
must  understsuid  that  it  is  only  an  emer- 
gency, stopgap  measure.  The  funding 
provided  for  ta  H.R.  16077  would  enable 
entertag  students  to  receive  assistance 
for  the  school  year  beginning  ta  Septem- 
ber. All  other  aspects  of  the  health  man- 
power program  have  been  taken  care  of 
by  the  recent  continuing  resolution  or 
by  HEW  forward  f undtag. 

This  combination  of  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative patchwork  caimot  displace 
the  need  for  a  new  and  comprehensive 
manpower  bill  this  year. 

I  urge  support  for  H.R.  16077  and  trust 
we  will  have  a  complete  manpower  pro- 
gram before  this  body  ta  a  few  vveeks. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  S95  millicn  of  this  is  for  loans  and 
the  other  portion  of  it  goes  to  students 
who  will  repay  the  loan  by  going  to  dlf- 
rent  localities  where  they  are  needed,  so 
I  think  all  of  it  will  be  accounted  for  to 
a  way  which  will  contribute  to  our  land. 
Mr  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  'York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
am  I  correct  in  understanding  that  the 
fiscal  year  1974  amount  appropriated  for 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  was 
$3  million  and  the  fl-scal  year  1975  budg- 
et is  $22.5  million,  but  this  bill  Is  for  $40 
million? 
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Mr.  NELSEN.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  veiT  much. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  this  bill  immediately  is  the  fact  that 
with  the  school  year  starting  and  the 
manpower  bill  not  yet  acted  upon  and 
not  yet  out  of  conference,  it  seems  ob- 
vious that  this  part  of  it  would  have  to 
be  enacted  so  this  part  of  the  program 
could  go  forward. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEIjSE3J.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentuclcy. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

This  is  an  excellent  bill.  It  does  pro- 
vide increased  funds  to  provide  phy- 
sicians for  the  ghetto  and  rural  areas. 
The  original  authorization  was  $225  mil- 
lion. It  was  increased  through  my  amend- 
ment to  $40  million  so  we  could  have 
more  people  m  deprived  areas.  I  think  it 
is  a  good  bill  and  I  strongly  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  fully  support  the  bill. 
H.R.  16077.  to  extend  the  scholarship 
program  for  the  National  Bealth  Service 
Corps  and  the  loan  program  for  health 
professions  students  through  fiscal  year 
1975. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  signifi- 
cantly increased  authorization  level  un- 
der section  1  will  provide  an  important 
step  toward  increasing  the  health  care 
resources  of  the  many  deprived  areas  in 
our  Nation,  especially  those  where  the 
physician-population  ratio  is  inadequate. 
Although  this  measure  does  not  deal 
directly  with  the  matter  of  revising  the 
existing  health  manpower  programs,  our 
committee  is  presently  working  on  a  new 
health  manpower  proposal  which  I  hope 
will  be  an  effective  measure. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  loans  and 
scholarships  provided  for  in  this  exten- 
sion are  not  gifts  to  students.  They  must 
be  repaid  in  cash  or  by  serving  in  a  short- 
age area.  Hopefully,  this  will  help  to  al- 
leviate the  problem  of  physician  mal- 
distribution. 

This  measure  is  important  in  our  long- 
range  effort  to  provide  substantially  im- 
proved health  care  resources  for  our  citi- 
zens, and  I  urge  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  support  it. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  i  Mr.  Rogebs)  . 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HM.  16077  which  would  ex- 
tend the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
scholarship  program  and  loans  for 
health  professions  students.  As  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  has  stated, 
this  is  emergency  legislation  which  re- 
ceived the  support  of  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Environment  and  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  30.  1974.  the 
Congress  enacted  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion which  provided  appropriations  for 
those  programs  which  had  been  funded 
in  fiscal  year  1974  through  September  30 
1974.  While  many  of  the  programs  re- 


ceived support  at  the  fiscal  year  1974 
funding  levels,  because  the  authorities 
for  the  Health  Manpower  and  Nurse 
Training  Acts  expired  on  June  30,  1974. 
these  programs  were  funded  at  the  levels 
requested  by  the  administration.  The 
budget  request  under  these  acts  would 
provide  no  moneys  for  new  loans  or 
scholarships  to  health  professions  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Environment  is  cur- 
rently considering  several  lengthy  and 
complicated  measures  which  would  re- 
vise and  extend  the  Health  Manpower 
and  Nurse  Training  Acts.  The  other  body 
is  presentLv  engaged  in  the  same  ac- 
tivities, and  it  appears  to  be  quite  likelj' 
that  a  conference  committee  will  be 
confronted  with  two  very  different  bills, 
thus,  delaying  enactment  of  authoriza- 
tions for  these  programs. 

Mr.  Spealiei-,  H.R.  16077  would  simply 
extend  the  authorizations  for  loans  un- 
der both  the  Health  Manpower  Act  and 
the  Nurse  Training  Act.  It  would  enable 
students  entering  health  professions 
schools  for  the  first  time  to  apply  for 
and  obtain  loans  before  the  school  year 
begins,  rather  than  looking  to  other 
sources  for  financial  support  which,  as 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  would  agree, 
during  this  inflationary  period  would  be 
difficult  to  say  the  least. 

H.R.  16077  would  also  raise  the  level 
of  support  for  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  scholarship  program  from  the 
current  level  of  $3  million  to  S40  mil- 
lion through  adoption  of  an  amendment 
in  subcommittee  offered  by  Mr.  Carter 
of  Kentucky.  The  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment feel  very  strongly  that  the 
Corps  represents  the  best  way  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  meet  the  geographic  maldis- 
tribution problem  currently  facing 
health  care  in  the  United  SUtes  today 
Under  this  program,  students  In  health 
professions  schools  receive  scholarships 
in  exchange  for  an  agreement  to  serve 
as  members  of  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  In  areas  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
welfare  as  medically  underserved.  HEW 
has  requested  $22.5  mlUion  for  NHSC 
scholarships,  but  the  effect  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  Is  to  appropriate  cnlv 
$3  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  legislation 
when  enacted,  will  not  mean  that  the 
task  of  revising  all  of  our  health  man- 
power authorities  can  be  put  off  or 
dropped.  The  subcommittee  intends  to 
move  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  repor*  out 
responsible  legislation.  In  the  meantime, 
it  is  essential  that  this  measure  be  fav- 
orably considered  by  the  House.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia   'Mr.  Staggers)   that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bUl 
H.R.  16077. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  clause  3 
of  rule  XXVn  and  the  Chair's  prior  an- 
nouncement, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 
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EXTENSION  OF  CONTROLLED 
SUBSTANCES  ACT 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
IH.R.  14213)   to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  extend  for  3  fiscal 
years  the  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  that  act.  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives    of    the    United    states    ol 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  eHec- 
tlve  July   1,   1B74.  secUon  709  of  the  Con- 
trolled  Substances   Act    (21    U.S.C.   904)    u 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AUTWoaizA-noNs  OF  Appaorsu-noNS 
•Sec.  709.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  bi 
appropriated  «10S.O00.0O0  for  the  fiscal  yeai 
ending  June  30.  1975.  SI76.00O.0O0  for  tin 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  and  S200  - 
OOO.OOO  tor  the  ftscal  year  ending  June  30 
1977.  for  the  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  (Other  than  Its  expenses  Incurred  in 
connection  with  carrying  out  section  103(a) » 
In  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this  tlue 
"lb)  No  funds  appropriated  under  anj 
other  provision  of  this  Act  may  be  used  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  which  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  ■ 

Sic.  2.  Section  509  of  the  ControUed  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  use.  8791  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "(a)"  and  subsection  (bl 

Sic.  a.  Section  702  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(dl  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  ol 
this  section  or  section  1 103.  section  4202  ol 
tule  18.  United  states  Code,  shall  apply  to 
any  Individual  convicted  under  any  of  th« 
laws  repealed  by  this  tlUe  or  title  m  with- 
out regard  to  the  terms  of  any  sentence  Un- 
posed  on  such  Individual  under  such  law." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded' 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  14213.  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  of  1974.  This  biU  would 
extend  the  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  title  n  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  for  3  years  through  1977.  The  to- 
tal authorization  is  $480  million,  a  figure 
based  on  estimated  needs  provided  to  us 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  These  au- 
thorizations generally  pay  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration. The  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration, previously  known  as  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  is  responsible  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  drug  abuse  in  our  country, 
and  in  the  judgment  of  our  committee 
has  generaUy  done  a  laudatory  Job. 

The  bill  also  makes  two  substantive 
amendments  to  the  ControUed  Sub- 
stances Act.  First  it  extends  normal  Fed- 
eral parole  provisions  to  prisoners  con- 
victed and  sentenced  prior  to  May  1971 
under  drug  abuse  control  laws  repealed 
by  the  1970  act.  Some  of  these  prisoners 
are  not  presently  eligible  for  parole  de- 
spite the  fact  that  people  sentenced  for 
the  same  offenses  since  1971  are.  This  is 
a  situation  which  the  committee  feels 
represents  unequal  treatment  under  the 
law,  and  the  amendments  in  question 
are  designed  to  correct  it. 

Second,  the  bill  would  repeal  existing, 
so-called  no-knock  provisions  of  the  act 
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This  provision  authorizes  search  war- 
rants which  allow  narcotics  agents  to 
break  into  premises  which  are  to  be 
searched  without  advance  warning  if  the 
judge  issuing  the  search  warrant  is  satis- 
fled  that  the  property  sought  might  be 
quickly  destroyetl  or  that  the  agents 
would  otherwise  be  In  danger.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  experience  with  this 
and  other  no-knock  provisions  man- 
dates its  repeal.  HIvidence  which  has 
come  to  the  committee's  attention  sug- 
gests that  the  provision  has  been  used 
with  a  lack  of  discretion,  is  of  question- 
able constitutional  validity,  has  not 
proved  necessary  to  the  enforcement  of 
drug  abuse  laws,  and  has  by  its  im- 
proper use  resulted  in  serious  Injury  and 
death  to  law  enforcement  officers  and 
civilians.  The  best  known  of  the  abuses 
of  this  provision  occurred  In  April  1974 
in  Colllnsville,  111.,  when  Federal  nar- 
cotics agents  mistakenly  broke  into  the 
homes  of  two  families,  destroyed  family 
property,  and  terrorized  the  members 
of  the  families.  I  should  note  that  our  bill 
repeals  the  no-knock  provisions  in  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  but  does  not 
affect  the  similar  provision  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  since  it  is  not  in 
our  jurisdiction. 

This  legislation  was  reported  from 
both  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Environment  and  our  own  full  com- 
mittee by  unanimous  voice  votes.  It  is  a 
sood  and  necessary  bill,  extending  au- 
thorizations for  drug  abuse  control  ac- 
tivities which  have  already  expired,  and 
I  urge  your  support  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  fTELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  mEike  a  couple  of  obsen'ations  rel- 
ative to  this  bill.  As  the  chairman  of 
our  committee  pointed  out  when  we 
passed  this  control  substances  bUl.  the 
most  recent  measure  in  the  field,  we 
forgot  to  take  a  look  at  the  penalty  pro- 
visions jJhat  had  been  in  the  previous 
law.  So  we  found  we  had  certain  persons 
in  the  penitentiaries  or  In  prisons  under 
the  old  law  and  were  held  there  under 
mandatory  sentence.  When  we  amended 
it.  some  of  them  became  elluible  for  pa- 
role, but  those  convicted  under  prior  law 
were  not  made  so  eligible — the  provisions 
of  this  bill  correct  that  situation. 

I  would  like  to  make  some  comments 
about  the  no-knock  provisions  repealed 
under  the  passage  of  this  bill;  we  can  re- 
call we  had  no-knock  provisions  on  the 
floor  when  we  dealt  with  District  of  Co- 
lumbia laws.  This  bUl  repeals  the  no- 
knock  pro\1sions  of  the  Federal  law. 

I  am  not  so  sure  it  is  a  wise  move,  for 
the  reason  that  under  the  common  law 
they  can  break  and  enter  if  a  police  of- 
ficer so  desires,  if  he  feels  sure  some  vio- 
lation of  Federal  law  is  going  on  within  a 
certain  residence.  Under  the  no-knock 
legi.slation  It  was  our  intent  to  protect 
the  public  by  requiring  that  law  enforce- 
ment people  get  a  warrant  to  enter  and. 
therefore,  would  have  to  prove  their  case 
before  entry  was  made.  However.  It 
must  be  said  that  many  States  have 
passed  laws  that  have  thrown  out  the 
common  law  entry  and  it  has  not  been 
extensively  used  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

So  I  have  reconsidered  the  more  rigid 
position  I  took  earlier.  I  am  advised  that 
this  does  not  affect  the  recodification 


of  any  of  the  laws  and  penalties  pro- 
vided In  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

I  am  sure  the  chairman  would  agree 
with  me.  that  was  not  our  intent. 

So  I  support  the  bill.  I  hope  it  is  passed. 
I  believe  It  Is  good  legislation. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wfll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEISEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  yielding.  I  want  to  say  I 
support  this  legislation.  I  recall  I  was 
one  of  two  members  of  the  subcommittee 
who  opposed  the  no-knock  law.  We  also 
opposed  it  in  the  full  committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  I  thought  it  was 
not  good  then.  I  think  it  is  not  good 
now.  I  think  it  is  good  that  the  House  has 
seen  fit  to  bring  it  before  us  for  repeal. 

In  the  area  which  I  come  from.  If  a 
man  knocks  the  door  down  and  goes  in. 
he  usually  comes  out  feet  first  and  the 
undertaker  takes  care  of  him.  A  man's 
house  is  his  castle. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  Is  the  total  au- 
thorization of  this  blU.  some  $480 
million? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Four  hundred  and  eighty 
million  dollars  The  administration  rec- 
ommended an  open-ended  bill,  as  I 
understand  it.  without  the  identifiable 
figures,  but  thi,<!  is  the  figure  that  we 
agreed  upon  in  our  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  TWs  does  not  deal  with 
alcoholism,  does  it? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  a  report  on  this 
bill?  Apparently  there  is.  I  did  not  get  one 
when  the  bill  was  made  available. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  will  speak  to  the  ma- 
jority side  and  see  that  they  get  one  to 
the  gentleman.  They  should  have  had 
one  to  the  gentleman  before. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  yield? 

Mr,  NELSEN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Could  it  possibly  be  that 
with  all  of  the  inflation  that  is  going  on 
being  caused  right  here  by  the  Congress 
printing  press,  that  we  are  driving  these 
people  to  drugs  to  escape  the  politicians? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  That  may  be.  sir. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  have  always  said  the 
liberals  pass  so  many  laws  it  drives  a  man 
to  drink,  and  the  conservatives  try  to 
pass  laws  against  drinking. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  Ills  observation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  tiie  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers). 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  measure.  H.R.  14213.  as 
reported,  would  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  title  II  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  ( the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act)  for  fiscal  years  1975.  1976. 
and  1977.  with  a  total  authorization  of 
$480  million.  The  legislation  would  also 
make  the  following  substantive  modifica- 
tions to  the  act:  First,  repeal  existing 


section  509(b)  of  the  act,  the  so-called 
no-kn(x;k  provision:  and  second,  make 
18  U.S.C.  4202 — which  authorizes  Fed- 
eral prisoners  serving  terms  of  over  180 
days  to  be  eligible  for  release  on  parole 
after  serving  one-third  of  their  terms — 
appUcable  to  those  prisoners  sentenced 
prior  to  May  1,  1971,  under  drug  abuse 
control  laws  repealed  by  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970.  Prisoners  sentenced  under 
the  act  after  its  effective  date  presently 
are  eligible  for  parole  consideration  un- 
der such  section. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ControUed  Substances 
Act.  enacted  in  1970.  was  designed  prt- 
marUy  to  Improve  Federal  efforts  to  elim- 
inate diversion  of  drugs  from  legitimate 
charmels  through  adoption  of  new  con- 
trol and  enforcement  provisions.  The  act 
is  now  administered  by  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration.  foUowing  a  .series 
of  executive  branch  reorganizations  de- 
signed to  provide  a  single  focus  on  Fed- 
eral drug  enforcement  activities.  I  be- 
lieve the  DEA  and  its  predecessors  have 
performed  a  credible  job  in  limiting  the 
availabUity  of  legitimate  dangerous  drugs 
within  this  country  under  the  regulatory 
provisions  of  the  act.  Funding  to  pursue 
these  activities  for  an'  additional  3  years 
is  clearly  Justified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  report  points  out, 
the  committee  adopted  by  voice  vote,  two 
amendments  to  existing  law.  The  first 
would  repeal  the  controversial  no- 
knock  provision  that  applied  to  Federal 
drug  enforcement  agents.  This  provision 
has  been  rarely  \ised  since  the  formation 
of  DEA  and  does  not  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  effective  enforcement  of  drug 
abuse  laws.  Because  of  its  potential  for 
abuse  as  weU  as  potential  for  uimeces- 
sary  injury  to  poUce  officers  and  civilians, 
the  committee  has  concluded  It  to  be  best 
to  remove  the  no-kn(3ck  as  it  appUes  to 
Federal  drug  abuse  enforcement  from 
the  books. 

A  second  amendment  would  correct  an 
anomalous  situation  that  has  arisen  with 
regard  to  ellgibiUty  for  parole  of  persons 
convicted  under  past  and  existing  crimi- 
nal statutes.  One  of  the  statutes  re- 
pealed by  the  1970  act  provided  that  cer- 
tain narcotics  offenders  sentence  to  man- 
datory minimum  prison  terms  would  be 
ineligible  for  parole  imder  the  general 
parole  statute  which  authorizes  Federal 
prisoners  serving  terms  of  o^'er  180  days 
to  l>e  eligible  for  parole  after  serving  one- 
third  of  their  terms  or  after  serving  15 
years  of  a  life  sentence  or  of  a  sentence 
of  over  45  years.  The  1970  act  removed 
this  prohibition,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  the  prohibition  did  not 
render  offenders  sentenced  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  1970  act  eligible  for 
parole  consideration  under  the  general 
parole  statute.  The  second  amendment 
simply  makes  the  general  parole  statute 
available  to  persons  sentenced  under  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  law  repealed  by  the 
1970  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  vital  to 
the  continued  effectiveness  of  drug  abuse 
law  enforcement.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Priyer)  . 
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Mr.  PRE:yer.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Is  today  voting  on  the  extension  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  and  I  would 
like  to  speak  on  behalf  of  a  provision  In 
the  bill  to  repe.il  the  no-knock  section  of 
this  act  whereby  Federal  narcotics 
agents  were  authorized  to  obtain  a  war- 
rant to  enter  a  dwelling  without  knock- 
ing and  Identifying  themselves 

I  Introduced  this  amendment  to  repeal 
the  no-knock  law  in  Committee  and  am 
firmly  convinced  that  it  should  be  sup- 
ported. The  no-knock  prorision  was  en- 
acted 4  years  ago  and  during  that  time 
it  has  seldom  been  used  by  either  the 
Federal  agents  or  the  D.C.  police. 

Such  action  on  the  part  of  law  enforce- 
ment drug  agents  is  extremely  danger- 
ous to  the  agents  as  well  as  to  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  dwelling  which  they  are 
entering.  Everyone  In  the  country  is 
aware  of  the  raid  which  took  place  in 
CoUlnsvllle.  m..  In  April  of  1973  when 
agents  raided  two  homes  and  absolutely 
terrorized  the  occupants  and  then  finally 
discovered  that  they  were  in  the  wrong 
house. 

Under  the  no-knock  provision,  law  en- 
forcement officers  are  effectively  entering 
a  dwelling  like  any  burglar  and  the 
occupants  of  the  home  have  the  right  to 
use  force  to  prevent  such  entry.  Citizens 
have  a  right  to  protect  themselves  and 
can  use  a  gun  to  shoot  the  agents  and 
are  perfectly  within  the  law  in  doing  so. 
I  believe  It  is  significant  that  Chief 
Jerry  Wilson  has  stated  that  he  has  no 
objection  to  the  repeal  of  this  provision. 
His  department  has  not  used  it  since 
October  of  1971.  Also,  in  1972  there  were 
100  no-knock  warrants  issued  nationwide 
and  in  1973.  there  was  only  one  such  war- 
rant. 

In  short,  the  no-knock  law  simply  does 
not  work,  and  its  elimination  will  In  no 
way  bring  the  drue  program  to  a  stand- 
still. This  country  has  always  upheld  the 
traditional  right  of  personal  privacy  and 
the  idea  that  a  man's  home  is  his  castle. 
The  provision  should  never  have  been 
enacted  and  the  Congress  In  Its  wisdom 
should  repeal  It. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  bill  H.R.  14213.  to  authorize  a  3-year 
extension  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act.  This  measure  authorizes  $105  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1975,  S175  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  and  $200  mUUon  for  fis- 
cal year  1977,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  extend  the 
control  and  enforcement  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  legislation  in  order  to 
check  the  diversion  of  drugs  from  legiti- 
mate channels.  We  have  made  much 
progress  in  the  area  of  drug  abuse  con- 
trol in  recent  years,  and  I  submit  that 
we  must  continue  our  efforts. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  this  measure 
repeals  the  no-knock  authority,  which 
has  enabled  the  Justice  Department  to 
enter  premises  for  the  purposes  of  a 
search  without  prior  IndlcaUon  of  this 
intention.  A  ninnber  of  incidents  involv- 
ing this  provision  and  its  doubtful  con- 
stitutionality have  led  us  to  repeal  this 
authority. 

All  of  us  clearly  realize  the  Importance 
of  our  drug  abuse  programs,  and  I  tjrge 
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my  colleagues  to  consider  the  mettsure 
pending  before  us  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staogeiis)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
HJ?.  14213.  as  amended. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  la  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  3355)  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  to  provide  appropriations 
to  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
on  a  continuing  basis,  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  335S 
Be  it  enacted  by  iKe  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaentaHvea  of  the  United  Statei  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  709 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  of  1970 
(Public  Law  91-513:  84  Stat.  1284:  31  n.S.C. 
904)  la  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: '•,  8125.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1875,  $160,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1978.  «176.000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1977,  $200,- 
OOO.OOO  Tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1978.  and  $225,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1979". 

INTEaNATlOHAL  NAACOTXCS  CONTBOL 

Sac.  2.  Section  481  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ancB  Act  of  1981.  aa  amended.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"{(^)(1)  Any  Government,  which  permits 
the  prcKluctlon  of  opliun  popples,  ahaU  not 
be  the  recipient  of  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance furnlahed  under  this  or  any  other 
Act,  and  all  sales,  credit  sales  and  guarantees 
made  with  respect  to  such  country  under  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  and  under  title  I 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Aaslatance  Act  of  1954  shall  be  suspended, 
beginning  January  1,  1975,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  a  ban  on  the  growing 
of  opium  popples  Is  In  effect  or  certifies  to 
the  Congress  that  safeguards  adopted  by  the 
Government  concerned  effectively  prevent 
the  diversion  or  opium  and  lu  derivatives 
Into  Illicit  marlceta.  Such  certification  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  detaUcd  description  of 
such  safeguards.  In  the  latter  event,  eco- 
nomic and  mUltary  assistance  and  sales,  cred- 
it sales  and  guarantees  shall  continue  only 
so  long  as  the  President  continues  to  be  sat- 
isfied as  to  the  effectiveness  of  such  aafe- 
guarda. 

"(2)  The  Director  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  shall  report  Immedi- 
ately to  the  President  and  the  Congress  any 
evidence  that  opium  and  its  derivatives  are 
being  diverted  from  permitted  production 
Into  luiclt  markets  and  shaU  also  make  a 
detaUed  report  on  or  before  June  30  of  each 
year  to  the  President  and  the  Congress,  re- 
porting on  the  worldwide  pro<tu(mon  of  opi- 


um and  Its  derivatives,  the  effectiveness  of 
controls  in  each  producing  country,  and  tb« 
extent  to  which  opium  and  Its  derivatives 
are  being  diverted  Into  Illicit  markets. 

"(3)  If.  wltbln  sixty  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  after  a  report  I5  sub- 
mitted under  paragraph  (2).  the  (Ingres 
adopts  a  concurrent  resolution  finding  that 
any  country  has  not  effectively  batmed  the 
growing  of  opium  popples  or  that  such  coun- 
try Is  not  effectively  preventing  opium,  or 
lea  derivatives,  produced  In  s\ich  country 
from  being  diverted  Into  lUlclt  markets,  then 
the  President  shall  Immediately  suspend  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  to  such  coun- 
try under  this  or  any  other  Act  and  shall 
suspend  all  sales,  credit  sales  and  guarantees 
to  such  country  under  the  Foreign  MlUtarv 
Sales  Act  and  title  I  of  the  Agncultuial 
Trade  Development  and  Asslstsace  Act  of 
1954." 

■'(d)  Subsections  (e)-(g)  of  this  section 
are  enacted  by  the  Congress— 

"(1)  as  an  exercLse  of  the  rulemaltlng  pow- 
er of  the  Senate  and  the  Rouse  of  Bepre- 
sentatlves,  respectively,  and  as  such  they 
shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In 
that  House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  de- 
scribed by  this  paragraph;  and  they  shall 
supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  Inconsistent  therewith;  and 

"(2)  with  full  recogmtlon  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  man- 
ner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of 
any   other   rule   of   that   House. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  the  section,  the  term 
'concurrent  resolution'  means  only  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  matter  after 
the  resolving  clause  of  which  Is  substantially 

as  follows:  "The  Congress  finds  that 

has  not  effectively  banned  the  production  of 
opium  and  has  not  effectively  prevented  the 
diversion  of  opium,  or  Its  derivatives,  pro- 
duced therein  from  being  diverted  into  Ullclt 
markets.'  (the  blank  space  being  filled  with 
the  name  of  the  country  involved.) 

"(f)(1)  A  concurrent  resolution  shall  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  as  the  case  may  be. 
When  the  committee  of  the  House  has  re- 
ported a  concurrent  resolution.  It  Is  in  order 
at  any  time  after  the  third  day  (excluding 
Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal  boUdayat  fol- 
lowing the  day  on  which  the  report  upon 
such  resolution  has  been  available  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  (even  though  a  prevloui 
motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed 
to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution.  The  motion  la 
highly  privileged  and  la  not  debatable.  An 
.■amendment  to  the  motion  Is  not  In  order. 
and  it  Is  not  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  la  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

"(2)  General  debate  on  any  concurrent 
resolution  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  ten  hours, 
which  shall  be  divided  equally  Ijetween  the 
majority  and  minority  parties.  A  motion 
further  to  ilmlt  debate  Is  not  debatable.  A 
motion  to  recommit  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion Is  not  In  order,  and  It  Ls  not  lo  order  to 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  Is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to.  No  amendment  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  is  in  order. 

"(3)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  any  concurrent 
resolution,  and  motions  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  other  business,  shall  be 
decided  without  debate, 

"(4)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  appUcatlon  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatlves  to 
the  procedure  relating  to  any  ooncurrent 
resolution  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 
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"(g)  (1)  Debate  In  the  Senate  on  any  con- 
current resolution  and  det>atable  motions 
and  appeaU  In  connection  therewith,  shall 
be  limited  to  not  more  than  ten  hours.  The 
tune  shall  be  equally  divided  between  and 
controlled  by  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  or  their  designees. 

"(2)  tto  amendment  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  Is  In  order.  A  motion  to  further 
limit  debate  is  not  debatable.  Debate  on 
any  such  motion  to  recommit  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by.  the  mover  and  the 
manager  of   the  concurrent  resolution." 

SEC.  3.  Subsection  (b|  of  section  509  of 
the  (^ntrolled  Substances  Act  (21  U.5.C. 
879)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sic.  4.  (a)  Section  23-522(0(2)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Section  23-521(f)(8)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Section  23-S34{a)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(a)  An  officer  executing  a  warrant  direct- 
ing a  search  of  a  dwelling  house  or  other 
building  or  a  vehicle  shall  execute  such 
warrant  In  accordance  with  section  3109. 
title  18.  United  States  Code.". 

(d)  The  last  sentence  of  section  23-661  (b) 
( 1 )  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  Is  here- 
by repealed. 

(e)  Section  23-591  of  the  District  of  c;o- 
lumbla  Code  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sic.  6.  Section  1114,  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  "Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs"  and  Insert- 
ing "I>rug  Enforcement  Administration"  iii 
lieu  thereof. 

uonON  omRES  by  mb.  stacoers 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  STAGGOts  move  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3355  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  BJ{.  14213. 
as  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read, 
"To  amend  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  to  extend  for  three  fiscal  years  the 
authorizations  of  appropriations  for  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  that 
Act." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  14213)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PASSPORT  APPLICATION  FEES 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  'H.R. 
15172)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Slate  to  prescribe  the  fee  for  execution 
of  an  application  for  a  passport  and  to 
continue  to  transfer  to  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  the  execution  fee  for  each  ap- 
plication accepted  by  that  Service. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.   16172 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1920  (22  US  C. 
314),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SicnoM  1.  There  shall  lie  collected  and 
paid  Into  the  Treasurv  of  the  United  States 
quarterly  a  fee  of  s'lo  for  each  passport 
Issued  and  a  fee  In  an  amount  prescribed  bv 
the   Secretary   of   state    by    regulation    for 


executing  each  application  for  a  passport. 
Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall  ije 
construed  to  Ilmlt  the  right  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  by  regulation  ( 1 )  to  authorize  State 
officials  to  collect  and  retain  the  execution 
fee.  or  (2)  to  transfer  to  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  the  execution  fee  for  each 
application  accepted  by  that  Service.  No  pass- 
port fee  shall  be  collected  from  an  olftcer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  proceeding 
abroad  In  the  discharge  of  official  duties,  or 
from  members  of  his  immediate  famUy:  from 
an  .American  seaman  who  requires  a  passport 
In  connection  with  his  duties  aboard  an 
American  flag-vessel:  or  from  a  widow,  child, 
parent,  brouier.  or  sister  of  a  deceased  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  proceeding  abroad 
to  visit  the  grave  of  such  member.  No  execu- 
tion fee  shall  be  collected  for  an  applica- 
tion made  before  a  Federal  official  by  a  per- 
son excused  from  payment  of  the  passport 
fee  under  thl.s  section.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  existing  law  an  in- 
dividual who  wishes  to  apply  for  a  pass- 
port may  do  so  at  one  of  the  10  passport 
agencies  of  the  Govenunent  or  at  Fed- 
eral courts  and  some  State  courts.  The 
applicant  pays  $2  for  the  application  and 
$10  for  the  passport. 

This  arrangement  was  generally  satis- 
factory until  the  latter  part  of  the  1960's 
when  international  travel  really  boomed 
and  the  dememd  for  passports  mounted. 
At  the  same  time  a  number  of  State 
courts  found  their  workload  so  heavy 
that  they  ceased  to  handle  passport 
applications. 

In  1970  a  number  of  Members  of  this 
body  Introduced  bills  intended  to  provide 
better  service  to  their  constituents  who 
applied  for  a  passport.  My  subcommittee 
held  hearings  on  these  measures.  Some 
of  the  areas  suffering  the  most  conges- 
tion were  Texas,  Michigan,  and  Con- 
necticut. I  remember  the  Impressive 
testimony  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Casey)  and  of  our  former  colleague 
(Mr.  MoNACAN)  from  Connecticut. 

It  was  clear  to  the  subcommittee  that 
the  creation  of  more  passport  agencies 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government  was 
not  the  answer.  This  proposed  remed.v 
would  be  very  costly  and  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  subcommittee  Inefficient.  Pajaport 
applications  are  seasonal — heaviest  In 
the  spring  and  summer.  There  would  be 
many  months  when  additional  passport 
agencies  would  be  und'jniftlized. 

The  executive  meanwhile  had  started 
a  test  orogram  using  the  oostal  facilities 
in  a  few  cities  such  as  Houston,  Tex.: 
Detroit.  Mich.:  and  several  in  Coimectl- 
cut.  It  proved  to  be  popular,  efficient,  and 
far  less  costly  than  any  other  proposal. 
The  Congress  for  2  years  p've  this  plan 
its  approval '  on  an  Interim  basis  and 
allowed  the  Postal  Service  to  retain  the 
S2  annlication  fee  a<!  the  State  courts  do. 
Today  almost  one-third  of  all  passport 
aprllcatlons  are  handled  through  878 
post  offices  in  626  cities  in  all  50  States. 
Let  me  say  a  ward  about  the  applica- 
tion fee  of  S2.  This  is  o  statutory  fee  set 
in  1958.  Studies  have  shown  that  that 


.sum  is  Inadequate  not  only  for  the  Postal 
Service  but  for  the  passport  agencies  and 
for  the  State  courts.  In  fact,  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  some  of  the  State  courts  have 
refused  to  handle  applications.  Unless 
Congress  Is  prepared  to  make  an  annual 
study  of  costs,  the  most  sensible  ap- 
proach is  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  determine  what  the  fee  should  be.  No 
one  expects  this  to  be  a  profit-making 
operation.  Neither  should  it  be  run  at 
a  loss.  The  Secretary's  ability  to  adjust 
the  fee  in  line  with  the  actual  cost  will 
remove  a  major  argument  made  against 
the  use  of  postal  facilities,  namely,  that 
they  are  performing  a  public  service  at  a 
loss. 

The  Interim  authority  to  use  the  postal 
facilities  expired  on  July  1  this  year. 
This  bill.  B.R.  15172.  has  two  simple  pur- 
poses: First,  it  gives  permanent  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  Slate  to 
transfer  to  the  Postal  Service  the  execu- 
tion fee  for  each  passport  application 
accepted  by  the  Service;  and  second,  it 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State  to  pre- 
scribe the  fee  to  be  collected  for  the 
execution  of  the  application,  whether 
made  to  the  Postal  Service,  a  clerk  of 
court,  or  a  passport  agency. 

This  is  a  bill  that  authorizes  a  much- 
needed  service  to  the  pubUc  without  cost 
to  those  taxpayers  who  may  not  have 
occasion  to  use  It.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R. 15172. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  a  question 
concerning  the  bill. 

Is  there  any  indication  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  State  Department  wlU  in- 
crease the  S2  application  fee,  which  I 
note  In  the  report  Is  said  to  be 
inadequate? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  To  answer  the  gentle- 
man, during  the  hearings  it  was  brought 
out.  and  the  State  Department  assured 
the  subcommittee  that  it  is  going  to  make 
a  study  of  the  cost.  It  Is  possible  that 
the  increase  In  the  application  fee  will 
go  from  S2  to  about  S2.50. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Prom  $2  to  $2.50? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  SIO? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  would  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  $10:  the  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  passport  appli- 
cation fee  been  increased  recently,  other 
than  the  $10  charged  for  the  passport 
for  some  time  past? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  last  increase  in  the 
application  fee  was  in  1958.  It  was  In- 
creased to  $2. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  is  not  proposed 
to  Increase  the  passport  fee? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  Is  not  proposed  to 
Increase  the  passport  fee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  usual  exception  Is 
made  for  Members  of  Congress.  Is  that 
not  correct,  with  respect  to  passport 
fees? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  1  re- 
member correctly,  with  relation  to  the 
fees,  they  do  not  pay  for  the  passport 
but  they  pay  the  fee. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  They  pay  a  fee,  but  they 
do  not  pay  for  the  passport? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  genUeman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  saving  the  big 
end  of  the  cost  of  the  papers  required  if 
one  wants  to  go  gallivanting  abroad,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  is 
correct. 

I  know  the  gentleman  does  not  have  a 
passport,  and  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  the  committee  is  aware  that  the 
gentleman  does  little  traveling. 

Mr.  GROSS  A  passport  is  Issued  for 
what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  covers 
a  period  of  5  years.  It  is  good  for  5  years. 
Mr.  GROSS.  They  must  pay  $10  to  re- 
new it  every  quarter? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  They  pay  $10  to  renew 
a  paiBport  once  every  5  years. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Once  every  5  years? 
Mr.     MORGAN.    The    gentleman    is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  cheap  at  half  the 
price.   WiU   the  gentleman  agree   with 
that? 
Mr.  MORGAN.  It  certainly  Is 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
genUeman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania   (Mr.   Mobgan),   that  the 

WlTRR'T5n"2''  "'^  ™'*^  "^  "'^  ""* 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  clause  3 
Rule  XXVII.  and  the  prior  announce- 
ment by  the  Chair,  further  proceedings 
on  this  motion  will  be  postponed 
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AMENDING    THE    EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK  ACT  OF  1945 

Jir.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suipend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
Jomt  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  229)  to  amend 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.J.  Ru.  239 

Hesoliei  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Export-Import  B»nk  Act  of 
1945  Is  smended  by  stmclug  out  "July  3o" 
»nd  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "September  30". 

The  gPEAKlEK.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  a 
second  will  be  considered  a?  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  HR 
15977,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  was  ordered 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  last  Wednesday.  July  31 
It  Is  designed  to  facilitate  the  continu- 
ance of  the  programs  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  at  current  levels  of  growth 
for  a  period  of  2  years,  with  appropriate 
new  policy  directives. 

The  objectives  and  purposes  of  the 


legislation  are  to  enable  the  bank  to  aid 
in  flnancing  exports  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  and 
to  continue  the  policy  of  fostering  ex- 
pansion of  exports  which  contribute  to 
the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  em- 
ployment, income,  and  development  of 
our  productive  resources.  Such  author- 
ity Is  essential  If  American  exporters 
are  to  be  able  to  meet  foreign  competi- 
tion which  Is  assisted  by  the  govern- 
ment sup.Dort  offered  to  exporters  in 
the  other  principal  trading  nations. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  Act  ex- 
pired on  July  30.  In  the  absence  of  such 
authority,  countless  transactions  call- 
ing for  guarantees  and  Insurance  against 
foreign  and  commercial  poUtlcal  risks 
and  in  other  Instances  requiring  direct 
loan  support  from  our  Export-Import 
Bank  must  be  held  In  abeyance.  Thou- 
sands of  American  jobs  which  are  reliant 
on  exports  which  require  flnancing  are 
threatened. 

Many  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  sub- 
stantive reasons  which  prevented  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
from  bringing  legislation  forward  prior 
to  July  2,  when  the  act  was  extended 
through  July  30.  The  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade  met  in  executive 
session  on  three  occasions  following  the 
July  4  recess  and  made  final  recom- 
mendations on  July  17.  HJl.  15977  was 
introduced  on  July  18.  The  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  scheduled  four 
sessions  for  consideration  of  the  sub- 
committee bill.  The  full  committee  or- 
dered HR.  15977  reported  on  July  31 
with  amendments. 

The  report  of  the  committee  is  about 
to  be  filed,  awaiting  the  inclusion  of  dis- 
senting views  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr  Rohssklot). 

Other  legislation  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
which  has  precluded  bringing  forward 
an  Export-Import  Bank  bill  at  an  earlier 
date  includes  the  following:  The  Small 
Business  Act  amendments,  the  real  es- 
tate settlement  cost  procedures,  the  con- 
ference report  on  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation, and  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
amendments  de.'-igned  to  help  assure  a 
continuing  supply  of  funds  for  the  home 
mortgage  market.  Several  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade  also  serve  on  the  committee  of 
conference  of  which  has  been  meeting 
almost  dally  on  the  housing  legislation 
which  has  cleared  the  House  and  Senate. 
Although  action  Is  expected  soon  on 
H.R.  15977,  the  Senate  has  yet  to  con- 
sider a  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act.  Therefore,  it  is  imperative 
that  legislation  to  enable  the  Bank  to 
continue  its  functions  for  a  temporary 
period  to  September  30  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
genUeman  said  they  were  awaiting  the 
Inclusion  of  dlssenUng  views. 

I  wish  to  say  that  they  are  supplemen- 
tal views,  not  dissenting  views.  I  favor 
the  continuation  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  We  just  want  to  make  sure  that 
the  amendments  are  offered. 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  record  will  show  that. 
I  offer  my  apologies  to  the  genUeman 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,'  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley i  has  al- 
reajly  indicated,  the  legislation  which 
would  deal  with  the  extension  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  has  been  voted  out  of 
committee.  There  Is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  we  could  not  have  that  bill  before  us 
this  week,  even  prior  to  any  potential 
legislation,  because  It  moved  very  swiftly 
through  our  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  the  Members  realizing  that 
there  was  a  30-day  extension  already 
granted. 

My  reason  for  believing  that  we  should 
vote  down  this  suspension  Is  because  the 
Export-Import  Bank  bill  will  be  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  very  soon,  and 
there  are  some  substantial  amendments 
that  we  made  to  this  legislation  in  com- 
mittee that  many  of  us  think  are  very 
important  to  the  continuation  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.  I  do  favor  a  continua- 
tion of  the  bank  under  some  more  rea- 
sonable restrictions  than  those  we  have 
had  in  the  past.  Many  of  us  have  felt 
that  It  Is  Improper  to  be  granting  Interest 
rates  at  6  or  7  percent  to  manufacturers 
trading  overseas,  and  yet  in  the  domestic 
market  our  own  people  are  not  able  to 
obtain  these  kinds  of  favorable  Interest 
rate  conditions. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  In  just  a  moment,  as  soon  as  I 
conclude  my  brief  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  felt  that  there  should 
be  some  kind  of  consideration  In  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  would  have  to  take 
another  look  at  the  regular  banking 
transactions  In  this  country  and  what 
our  local  commercial  manufacturers  have 
to  pay  in  this  country.  It  Is  important  to 
be  competitive  overseas,  and  I  am  very 
friendly  with  that  position — we  should 
not  make  Interest  charges  so  imusually 
low  that  there  is  no  risk  at  all  to  the 
financial  Institutions  to  which  we  are 
guaranteeing  these  loans. 

This  was  an  appropriate  amendment 
that  was  made  In  the  committee  bill  now 
before  Rules. 
There  are  additional  amendments. 
Further  than  that,  the  bill  that  was 
passed  out  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  included  a  Reu-ss  amend- 
ment which  will  require  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  be  included  In  the 
budgetary  process.  I  think  that  this  Is 
an  important  conslderatlrai. 

I  realize  that  Mr.  Casey  has  said  that 
he  will  again  guarantee  that  he  will 
not  engage  In  any  unusual  transactions 
as  long  as  Congress  Is  working  its  will  on 
this  subject.  At  least  that  Is  what  his 
ofBce  has  transmitted  to  me.  And  I  would 
ask  the  genUeman  from  Ohio  If  that  is 
not  what  Mr.  Casey  has  transmitted  to 
the  gentleman;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes.  the  genUeman  Is 
absolutely  right. 

Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   I   appreciate  the 
genUeman's  confirmation. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
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to  my   colleague,   the  gentleman  from 

Ohio  (Mr.  ASHLEY). 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  appreciate  the  genUe- 
man's yielding. 

I  just  want  to  make  clear  that  there 
has  been  no  effort  to  obviate  considera- 
tion of  the  substantive  issues  that  relate 
to  the  Eximbank  amendments.  We  have 
addres.sed  ourselves  to  the  rising  interest 
costs  in  our  domestic  economy  and  Inter- 
nationally. We  have  shown  concern,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  for  the  various  as- 
pects of  East-West  trade.  We  have  cer- 
tainly directed  attention  to  the  matter 
of  including  the  transactions  of  the  Ex- 
imbank In  the  unified  budget.  There  is 
no  effort — and  this  is  my  point — what- 
ever to  cause  there  to  be  any  less  con- 
sideration of  these  Issues.  On  the  con- 
trary, what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  make 
certain  that  the  full  House  will  have  ap- 
propriate opportunity,  as  the  gentleman 
has,  to  address  Itself  to  these  issues. 

The  gentleman  from  California,  I  am 
sure,  understands  my  concern  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Trade  with  regard  to  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  has  not  yet  acted  on  this  leg- 
islation, and  for  this  reason,  while  we 
have  addressed  ourselves  to  it,  while  we 
have  acted,  while  we  expect  the  rule  and 
perhaps  consideration  on  this  matter  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  within  a  matter  of 
days,  the  Senate  is  not  in  this  posture. 
For  that  reason,  the  authority  of  the 
Bank  having  expired,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that,  from  any  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
time  factors  involved,  the  prudent  and 
Bise  course  Is  to  adopt  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman will  acknowledge  with  me  that 
there  is  really  going  to  be  quicker  action 
if  we  do  not  just  keep  adding  these  30- 
day  extensions.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
does  not  want  to  go  more  than  30  days: 
does  he? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  would,  frankly,  be  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  to  extend  It  to 
60  days. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  that  If  the  rules 
are  suspended,  the  gentleman  is  going  to 
ask  for  an  amendment  to  extend  it  60 
days:  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Then.  I  think  my 
other  colleasues  should  understand  this 
is  not  just  a  30-day  extension:  we  are 
now  talking  about  a  60-day  extension. 
My  concern  is  that  there  is  far  more  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  House  will  act 
and  will  act  promptly  with  the  regular 
legislation  iH.R.  15977)  if  we  do  not  just 
keep  extending  it  indefinitely.  If  we  do 
not  extend  the  Bank  for  another  30  days, 
we  will  do  what  we  should  have  done  90 
days  ago.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  agrees  with  that. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
logic  of  the  gentleman's  position.  My 
concern  Is  that  we  are  further  advanced 
than  is  the  other  bodv  with  respect  to 
this. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  aware  of  that. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  My  second  concern,  of 
course,  is  that  the  attention  of  this  body 
Is  going  to  be  focused  on  another  matter 
of  substantial  interest  and  concern  to 
the  country  within  a  relatively  short 
time.  I  am  simply  trying  to  provide  an 
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extension  interval  that  will  be  realistic 
In  terms  of  all  of  these  considerations. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man and  I  both  wish  to  have  some  kind 
of  action  on  this  legislation.  My  belief  is. 
as  is  the  belief  of  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  whom  I  know,  that  we  would 
be  better  served  as  a  House  if  we  turn 
down  the  extension  for  30  or  60  days 
and  to  get  at  the  regular  legislation 
(H.R.  15977).  I  think  this  is  the  more 
responsible  way  to  legislate. 

I  know  my  good  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Denti  has 
several  amendments  he  wishes  to  offer. 
I  know  there  are  a  great  number  of 
Members  on  the  gentleman's  side  of  the 
aisle  who  are  very  concerned  about  jobs 
In  this  country  and  who  are  very  con- 
cerned that  we  take  this  legislation  up 
in  some  substance  before  we  just  keep 
extending  it  for  30  or  60  days.  Therefore. 
I  am  going  to  try  to  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  down  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  that  is  iKfore  us  because  it  does 
not  give  us  adequate  time  to  add  amend- 
ments and  provide  the  kind  of  credit 
conditions  that  we  think  are  needed. 

By  the  way,  the  committee  report  on 
this  legislation  will  be  out  In  another 
couple  of  days  so  that  we  can  really 
study  more  carefully  what  the  details  of 
this  legislation  are.  It  Is  not  available 
for  us  today.  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  made  some  additional  amendments 
to  the  legislation,  and  we  need  to  review 
those  considerable  amendments,  which 
we  cannot  do  under  this  procedure. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  briefly  to  my 
colleague,  the  genUeman  from  Ohio 
(Mt.Wylie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  intend  to  support  this  extension  for 
60  days. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  at  that  point,  it  Is 
now  30  days.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  said  if  the  suspension  passes  he  will 
be  able  to  amend  It.  That  shows  we  have 
had  a  change  of  mind  since  we  originally 
came  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  his  ini- 
tial comment  the  genUeman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ashley)  indicated  he  was  going 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  extend  the 
time  for  60  days.  I  am  speaking  to  that. 

I  say  I  will  support  this  resolution 
which  is  before  us  and  the  amendment 
which  would  extend  Its  effect  for  60  days. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  just  pull  the  rug 
out  from  under  the  Export-Import  Bank 
at  this  time  and  permit  its  authority  to 
expire  longer. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  act  has  already 
expired,  it  expired  last  week. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  t  know  Ex-Im's  authority 
expired  on  the  first  day  of  August.  But. 
the  Export-Import  Bank  has  been  in  ex- 
istence by  act  of  Congress  since  1935.  It 
has  a  good  track  record.  It  is  true  there 
Is  a  bill  just  reported  from  the  Banking 
and  Ctirrency  Committee  to  which 
amendments  have  been  added  which  I 
think  improves  existing  legislation,  but  1 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  the  main 
source  of  difficulty  as  far  as  the  Export- 


Import  Bank  Is  concerned  at  the  present 
time  stems  from  a  purported  loan  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  $180  million  for  6-per- 
cent interest.  I  will  say  it  Is  my  under- 
standing that  when  the  loan  is  finalized. 
If  It  is,  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  part  of 
the  arrangement  has  agreed  to  purchase 
over  $400  million  -vorth  of  technology 
and  equipment  from  American  business- 
men. I  think  over  the  years  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  bad  a  good  record  as 
far  as  aiding  and  supporting  American 
businessmen  is  concerned.  Since  the  So- 
viet fertilizer  loan  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  been  negotiating  at  Interest 
rates  between  7  and  8.5  percent. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  II  the  gentleman 
will  yield  at  that  point,  and  since  this  Is 
my  time,  and  the  gentleman  Is  speaking 
basically  In  support  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio's  position,  I  would  like  to  ask 
my  colleague  about  the  fertilizer  deal 
that  was  arranged  for  $180  million  at  6 
percent. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  mentioned  the  fertilizer 
loan  and  said  It  was  negotiated  at  6-per- 
cent Interest. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  do  not  yield  any 
further  to  my  good  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  who  I  know  was  in  the 
committee  the  other  day  when  we  passed 
the  bill.  He  also  offered  some  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Very  briefly. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  The  fertilizer  loan  has  not 
been  finalized  I  believe  but  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Is  now  negotiating  loans 
at  7  percent  and  8.5  percent.  Exlm  is  In 
the  process  of  moving  with  other  nations 
to  renegotiate  interest  rates.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  that 
during  the  course  of  the  discussion  on 
the  fertilizer  loan  it  was  agreed  the  So- 
viet Union  would  purchase  some  $400 
million  in  machinery  and  technology 
from  U,S.  companies.  I  am  not  neces- 
sarily defending  the  6-percent  Interest 
rate.  I  cannot. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  But  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  (juestion.  In  anj'  event  I  would 
suggest  it  makes  sense  to  extend  Exim's 
life  for  60  days. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments.  Though  I 
strongly  question  the  logic  of  a  tempo- 
rary increase  In  authority  without  basic 
legislation  coming  to  the  floor  for  full 
-«nd  complete  debate.  This  is  not  the 
right  way. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent). 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principle  behind  the 
thing  Ls  one  we  have  been  overlooking. 
One  of  the  reasons  this  Congress  Is  al- 
ways in  bad  trouble  Is  because  we  always 
operate  on  the  most  Important  Issues  In 
this  Congress  with  a  gun  at  our  head.  We 
have  already  reached  a  deadline  and  we 
are  going  to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
somebody.  We  are  always  getting  Into 
the  position  where  we  cannot  stop  and 
think  and  we  have  to  legislate  on  the 
basis  of  what  Is  already  happening. 
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So  this  Is  Just  another  extension.  So 
■what?  What  did  thp  last  30-day  exten- 
sion do?  It  did  exactly  what  I  said  it 
would  do.  I  said  it  would  give  us  30  days 
in  which  to  work  out  another  30-day 
eritension.  And  if  we  get  Into  the  im- 
peachment process  it  will  give  them  time 
to  work  out  another  30-day  extension. 
And  without  the  amendment  to  the  in- 
terest rate,  do  the  Members  think  we 
would  have  had  an  Increase  in  the  inter- 
est rates  from  i  percent  to  what  might 
be  8  percent  unless  we  had  this  amend- 
ment? 

But  we  won  that  flght.  We  put  this 
House  on  the  alert. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  something. 
I  do  not  know  this  person  too  well.  I  have 
met  him  on  a  few  occasions  and  sat  on 
the  committee  with  him  in  conference: 
but  I  was  very  happy  and  very  proud  to 
hear  a  Member  of  the  Senate  stand  up 
and  say  that  the  time  had  come  to  elim- 
inate the  Eximbank  on  a  very  important 
principle. 

We  talk  about  ^y^  or  8  percent.  Do  we 
know  what  the  cost  of  borrowing  money 
Is  right  now?  Eleven  and  a  half  and 
12M,  percent,  In  order  to  expand  their 
facilities  to  produce  in  the  United  States 
the  very  things  we  are  giving  money 
away  to  produce  In  foreign  countries. 

We  have  Just  blown  $17  million  to  Dow 
Chemical.  Their  last  quarter  profits  went 
up  120  percent.  Why  did  we  give  them 
Exlm  money?  We  gave  it  to  them  to 
expand  their  fertilizer  plant  to  Brazil. 
Why  did  not  they  do  it  in  the  United 
States?  Because  they  would  not  go  into 
their  capital.  They  have  to  borrow 
money.  That  Is  the  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  this  coimtry,  so  borrowing  money 
at  II 'j  or  12  percent  Is  a  lot  more  than 
borrowtag  at  4  percent  in  Brazil.  The 
only  way  they  are  going  to  get  paid  Is 
if  that  Brazilian  plant  will  export  Its 
products  from  Brazil  to  Dow  Chemical 
and  reverse  the  flow  and  send  the  chem- 
icals back  to  the  United  States  to  pay 
off  the  loan.  This  has  gone  on  all  over 
the  world. 

When  we  come  to  the  bill  Itself,  I 
promise  to  show  the  House  that  If  there 
Is  anybody  in  the  world  that  was  left  out 
of  the  Eximbank  loan,  that  was  left  out 
that  asked  for  it,  any  production  facUitv 
competing  with  the  United  States  ail 
over  the  world  has  received  low  toterest 
money  from  all  the  lending  agencies  of 
this  country. 

My  time  has  expired.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
I  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  to 
Include  certain  Important  statements  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bzntseni 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
my  colleague,  the  genUeman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  gentleman's 
committee  has  a  bill  before  It,  not  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation  but  a  bill 
relative  to  the  Eximbank. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  we  voted  that 

Eximbank  bill  last  week.  It  wiu  go  to  the 

Committee  on  Rules  sometime  this  week 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  That  bUl,  as  I  under- 


stand it,  has  been  amended  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Ri- 
NAiDo)  to  preclude  any  Export-Import 
loans  to  Turkey  until  the  opium  growth 
there  has  ceased:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  and  even  fur- 
ther than  that,  until  Turkey  abides  by  its 
agreement  to  discontinue  the  heavy  ex- 
ports of  heroin.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rinaldo)  did  an  excel- 
lent Job  In  making  his  case  before  the 
committee.  The  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  carried  In 
the  committee.  It  Is  in  the  bill  before 
rules.  It  is  an  additional  aspect  of  the 
guarantee  that  I  think  Is  Important:  and 
it  is  in  compliance  with  the  agreement 
that  Turkey  signed  3  years  ago. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  makes  an 
excellent  point.  I  supported  Mr.  Ri- 
NALDOs  amendment  to  committee.  That 
is  one  more  aspect. 

Now  if  this  motion  to  recommit  passes 
today,  that  particular  amendment  will 
not  be  included  to  this  resolution 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  That,  of  course,  is  the 
question  I  was  gotog  to  next  ask.  Under 
this  extension,  the  approximately  $146 
million  plus  that  Turkey  would  like  to 
borrow  from  the  Export-Import  Bank 
could  perhaps  be  extended  under  the 
provision'  of  this  extension:  thereby 
negattog  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the 
bill:  Is  that  essentially  correct? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  correct,  and 
our  efforts  to  try  to  stop  the  Importation 
tato  thl"!  country  of  substantial  amounts 
of  heroin  will  be  thwarted.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  brtogmg  out  that  potot. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  AsHLiY)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate  Joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  229).  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi   is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  makes  a  pomt  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  3 
of  rule  XXVn,  and  the  Chair's  prior  an- 
nouncement, further  proeeedtags  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 

withdraw  his  potat  of  order  at  this  time? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 

California  withdraws  his  potot  of  order. 
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EXTENDING  EXPIRATION  DATE  OP 
EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 
OP  1969 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Jotat  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  1104)  to  extend  by  62 
days  the  expiration  date  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJ.  Bis.  1104 
Rciolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  o/  Rep- 
Ttttntativei  o/  the  United  States  o)  America 
In  Congress  assembled.  That  »«ctlon  14  of  the 


Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  la 
amended  by  etrlUng  out  "July  30"  »nd  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "September  30", 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   ASHLEY.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Export  Admtolstra- 
aon  Act  of  1969  provides  the  authority 
to  prohibit  or  curtail  exports  for  three 
purposes — national  security,  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  short  supply.  This  authority,  as 
my  colleagues  are  aware.  I  am  sure,  ex- 
pired on  July  30  and  the  purposes  for 
which  it  had  been  designed  are  now 
betog  met  on  a  tenuous  basis  by  Execu- 
tive order  under  the  Tradtog  With  the 
Enemy  Act  of  1917. 

The  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  sim- 
ply does  not  provide  the  array  of  sanc- 
tions afforded  under  the  Export  Admto- 
Istratlon  Act.  That  array  has  proven  its 
effectiveness  over  a  period  of  some  25 
years,  following  the  passage  of  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1949,  the  violations 
provisions  of  which  are  Incorporated  to 
the  1969  act.  Furthermore,  there  re- 
mains the  question  of  whether  the  act 
of  1917  may  be  of  doubtful  validity  for 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  foreign 
policy  and  short  supply  provisions  for 
which  the  Export  Admtolstration  Act 
was  designed.  This  leaves  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  possibly  open  to  suit 
to  the  course  of  admtalstering  its  con- 
trols over  such  items  to  short  supply  as 
ferrous  scrap  and  crime  detection  equip- 
ment and  petroleum  products. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency requested  a  rule  on  H.R.  1S264,  a 
bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  authority 
for  regulation  of  exports,  some  6  weeks 
ago.  A  rule  was  granted  on  July  16.  Floor 
action  has  been  subsequently  scheduled 
for  four  different  dates  stace  that  time, 
and  is  now  again  on  the  calendar  and 
expected  to  be  brought  to  the  floor  later 
this  week. 

The  Senate  passed  legislation  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  on  July  31.  The  Senate  bill 
contains  a  number  of  provisions  which 
are  substantially  at  variance  with  the 
committee  reported  bill  to  be  considered 
by  the  House  to  the  comtog  days. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the  ade- 
quate authority  contained  In  the  Export 
Administration  Act  be  conttaued  on  a 
temporary  basis  to  September  30,  to  or- 
der that  the  executive  branch  may  ad- 
minister programs  to  accord  with  the 
policy  directives  of  the  Congress  while 
the  Bouse  works  Its  wlU  with  respect  to 
amendments  and  ttaie  as  afforded  for 
coming  to  an  agreement  on  the  differ- 
ences which  may  arise  between  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  this  vital 
legislation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  good  colleague  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Blackbukn)  had  totended 
to  be  here  to  discuss  thk.  I  know  he  is 
to  a  housing  conference  so  he  Is  unable 
to  be  here  at  this  Immediate  moment. 
His  main  concern  was  that  this  legisla- 
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tion  also  is  scheduled  for  this  week,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule.  Some  changes  were  made 
In  the  committee  agato.  and  before  we 
extend  this  even  for  a  temporarj'  time  I 
know  it  is  my  colleague's  feeltog  we 
should  consider  this  to  the  regular  legis- 
lative process.  I  also  believe  that  that  is 
a  more  correct  procedure  rather  than 
Uvms  from  30-day  extension  to  30-day 
extension.  I  think  that  is  a  more  appro- 
priate way  to  legislate. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  WIU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Of  course.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  am  persuaded,  after 
discussion  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, that  there  is  questionable  legal 
authority,  that  there  are  legal  questions 
that  are  raised  with  respect  to  reversion 
to  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  as 
authority  for  their  present  responsibili- 
ties. It  is  really  on  that  basis,  in  particu- 
lar, that  I  would  urge  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  remarks. 

I  now  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  WyiiE>. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  gentleman  from  California 
is  betog  toconslstent.  On  the  one  hand 
the  gentleman  protests  the  loan  of  $180 
million  to  the  Soviet  Union  under  the 
Export- Import  Bank  Act. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  At  the  6-percent 
rate. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  understand,  but  the  real 
purpose  of  this  bill,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  is  that  without  e.xtension  of 
the  Export  Admtolstration  Act.  unre- 
stricted exports  to  the  Communist  bloc 
nations  of  computers  and  sophisticated 
technology  could  take  place.  With  this 
act,  to  effect,  there  is  a  control  over  the 
Nation's  outflow  of  critical  materials  in 
short  supply,  such  as  ferrous  scrap  and 
petroleum. 

Therefore,  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  that  it  seems  to  me 
as  though  it  is  very  Important  that  we 
pass  this  temporary  extension  until  we 
can  brtog  the  export  admtolstration  bill 
to  the  floor  which  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned, has  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency, 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  the  gentleman 
willing  to  guarantee  that  we  will  not 
have  any  more  30-day  extensions  once 
we  vote  for  this  legislation  and  get  it 
done? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  appreciate  the  compli- 
ment of  the  gentleman  but  I  have  no 
such  authority. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  my  potat. 
I  think  we  should  have  encouraged  the 
Congress  to  move  legislatively  and  do 
what  It  should  have  done  90  to  100  days 
ago.  and  that  was  to  get  to  this  legis- 
lation. In  fact,  we  knew  it  was  gotog  to 
expire.  We  were  busy  with  some  other 
legislation,  but  I  believe  by  not  passtag 
this  extension,  we  put  a  mandate  on 
the  House  to  move. 

The  bill  is  scheduled  for  a  rule  this 
week.  It  has  been  out  of  committee  for 
some  time. 

I  think  that  if  the  House  win  move 
the  regular  legLslation,  there  will  be 
more   persuasion    on    the   part   of    the 
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Senate  to  move  this  bill  than 
now  with  respect  to  the  Export 
Bank.  / 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  inp  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  CHorgla 
I  Mr.  Blackbuhn).  who  has  been  waittag 
breathlessly  to  comnrent  on  this  legisla- 
tion. /  I 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Spe^er.  I 
thank  the  gentlenfan  for  yielding. 

I  have  no  objeciion  to  this  GO-Jd&y  ex- 
tension. I  will  hale  amendments  when 
the  final  bill  is  pretented  to  the  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  lo*«-,^r;_^lfeaker.  wUI 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  wlU  be  glad  to 
yield  briefly  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
agree  with  the  comment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  that  the  Senate  bill 
leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired.  In  fact,  it  leaves 
about  as  much  to  be  desired  as  the  House 
bill. 

What  I  am  wondering  is  this:  It  seems 
to  me  that  to  both  there  is  an  attempt 
to  control  prices  to  this  country  with  an 
export  control  act,  I  do  not  think  it  will 
work.  In  fact,  it  will  be  harmful. 

If  this  bill  passes  and  we  have  a  60-day 
extension,  it  will  provide  the  time  needed 
so  that  we  could  take  this  bill  back  to 
the  committee  and  come  back  with  a 
better  biU. 

Mj-.  ROUSSELOT.  II  the  genUeman 
nlll  yield  to  me,  the  point  is  that  the 
regular  bill  has  already  come  out  of  the 
committee.  It  Is  subject  to  a  rule  this 
week.  We  have  an  excellent  chance  to 
get  it  here  on  the  floor.  The  leadership 
Ls  basically  committed  to  getttag  it  to 
the  floor,  by  an  announcement  tocluded 
to  the  weekly  whip  agenda. 

My  point  is  that  by  giving  it  another 
extension,  we  take  the  pressure  off  this 
Congress  to  act.  I  think  that  is  a  mis- 
take. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  agrees  that  we  need  to  keep  that 
pressure  on.  though  we  disagreed  a  mto- 
ute  ago  on  the  ftaal  method. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Asblet)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  Jotat  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  1104). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  to  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  Jotat 
resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENDINQ  THE  EXPIRATION  DATE 
OP  THE  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION 
ACT  OP  1950 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
jotat  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  228  >  to  ex- 
tend the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res  228 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  7i7(a)  of  tiie  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "July  30"  and  Inserting  la  lieu  thereof 
"Septemlaer  30". 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  13044, 
a  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  passed  the  House 
last  Thursday,  August  1.  It  is  designed 
to  improve  and  conttaue  programs  which 
are  needed  to  assure  that  our  todustrlal 
capacity  and  resource  toventory  remata 
at  levels  necessary  to  adequately  safe- 
guard national  security. 

HJl.  13044  would  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  another 
year,  until  June  30,  1975.  In  addition,  the 
biU  amends  the  act  to  cliange  the  method 
by  which  Defense  Production  Act  stock- 
pile materials  are  purchased  for  use  ta 
order  to  guarantee  untoterxupted  defense 
production  when  necessary.  It  also  calls 
for  a  9-month  admtolstration  stud;  of 
the  management  of  aU  our  stockpiles  to 
light  of  new  worldwide  economic  develop- 
ments. 

Under  the  act  as  It  Is  presentlj-  written, 
such  stockpiles  are  matotatoed  through 
the  purchase  of  materials  with  loans 
from  the  Treasury.  The  cost  of  loan 
funds,  especially  to  view  of  the  soaring 
taterest  rates  to  today's  economy,  has 
constituted  a  serious  financial  drato  on 
the  stockpile  program.  HJt.  13044  would 
eliminate  this  problem  by  provldtag 
funds  needed  for  stockpile  purposes 
through  congressional  appropriations.  In 
addition  to  improving  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  program,  such  a  change 
would  also  improve  congressional  sur- 
veillance and  control  over  stockpiltag 
efforts. 

The  United  States  is  greatly  reliant  on 
foreign  sources  for  many  of  its  vital  re- 
source needs.  We  face  totensified  com- 
petition among  the  coimtries  of  the 
world  for  those  resources.  Also,  coimtries 
dominating  resource  markets  have  the 
potential  to  organize  market  control 
mechanisms  and  arbitrarily  tocrease 
prices.  The  effect  of  those  price  tocreases 
on  the  economy  may  be  quite  severe. 
Hence,  the  wisdom  of  the  administra- 
tion's plan  to  severely  reduce  the  na- 
tional stockpiles  and  inventories  is  par- 
ticularly suspect,  nn.  13044,  therefore, 
includes  provisions  calUng  for  a  study  to 
reappraise  the  current  plans  for  reduc- 
tion of  the  stockpiles  and  taventories, 
and  coordinate  more  effectively  our  over- 
all resources  management. 

The  Senate  has  passed  one  version  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  extension 
with  the  new  flnanctag  arrangements 
for  the  stockpile  The  House,  on  last 
Thursday,  August  1,  passed  similar  legis- 
lation, with  the  addition  of  the  stockpile 
study.  The  Senate  version  calls  for  a  2- 
year  extension  of  the  act.  The  House 
version  calls  for  a  1-year  extension. 
Therefore,  there  are  certata  mtaor  differ- 
ences ta  the  two  bills.  This  should  not 
delay  final  action  for  more  than  a  few 
days. 

However,  because  of  these  differences, 
it  is  necessary-  to  pass  the  resolution  be- 
fore us  for  a  60-day  extension  of  the  orl?- 
Inal  act,  which  expired  on  June  30,  and 
received  by  way  of  on  earlier  resolution. 
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a  previous  30-day  extension.  I  urge  sup- 
port of  iliia  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaiier,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  >Mr. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Spealter.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 
I  will  Just  malte  the  observation  that 
the  House  did  pass  by  voice  vote,  lust 
last  Thursday,  a  bill  which  would  extend 
the  Defense  Production  Act  for  an  ad- 
ditional year,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  <Mr.  Asbleyj  has  already  said,  and 
the  resolution  before  us  would  simply 
give  the  House  and  the  Senate  the  time 
tD  work  out  their  dllTerences  so  that  an 
extension,  for  an  additional  year  or  two 
yuars,  as  the  case  may  be.  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

Of  course,  all  this  resolution  would  do 
i.?  to  extend  the  Defense  Production  Act 
until  September  30.  1974. 

So  I  would  urge  passage  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  228  which  Is  before  us 
now. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashley),  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  228. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EST.^BLISHING  CASCADE  HEAD 
SCENIC  RESEARCH  AREA  IN 
OREGON 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
iH.R  8352)  to  establish  the  Cascade 
Head  Scenic-Research  Area  in  the  State 
of  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes  as 
amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  8352 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That:  in 
order  Co  provide  present  and  future  genera- 
tlons  with  the  use  ana  enjoyment  ol  certain 
ocean  headlands,  rWers.  etreama.  estuaries. 
and  forested  areas,  and  to  promote  the' 
protection  and  study  of  significant  areas 
for  research  and  scientific  purposes,  and  to 
promote  a  more  sensitive  relationship  be- 
tween man  and  his  adjacent  environment, 
there  Is  hereby  estabUshed.  subject  to  valid 
eiistlng  rights,  the  Cascade  He»d  Scenic- 
Research  Area  I  hereinafter  referred  to  ss 
"the  area"). 

Sec.  2,  The  admlnijitratlon.  protection,  de- 
velopment, and  regulation  of  use  of  the  area 
shall  be  bv  the  Secretarv  of  .Agriculture 
(hereinafter  caUed  the  -Secretary)  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws,  rules,  and  reeula- 
tions  applicable  to  national  forests,  in  such 
manner  as  m  his  Judgment  will  best  con- 
tribute to  attainment  of  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  la)  The  boundaries  of  the  area, 
and  the  boundarlei  of  the  subareas  Included 
therein,  shall  be  those  sho-vn  on  the  map 
entitled  Proposed  Cascade  Head  Scenic-Re- 
search Area"  dated  June  1974,  which  Is  on 
file  and  available  for  public  Inspection  m 
the  Offlce  of  the  Chief.  Forest  Service.  United 
States  Department  of  Agricultu.'e :  Provided, 
That,  from  time  to  time,  the  Secretary  may.' 
after  public  hearing  or  other  appropriate 
means  for  public  participation,  make  adjust- 


ments In  the  boundaries  of  subareas  to  re- 
flect changing  natural  conditions  or  to  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  management  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

lb)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shaU,  with 
provisions  for  appropriate  public  participa- 
tion In  the  planning  process,  develop  a  com- 
prehensive management  plan  for  the  area. 
Satd  plan  shaU  prescribe  specific  management 
objectives  and  management  controls  neces- 
sary for  the  protection,  management,  and 
development  of  the  area  and  each  of  the  sub- 
areas:  Proi'idei,  That  within  the  area,  the 
following  subareas  shall  be  established  and 
shall  t>e  managed  In  accord  with  the  foUow- 
ing  primary  management  objectives  which 
shall  be  supplemental  to  the  general  man- 
agement objectives  applicable  to  the  entire 
area; 

( 1 1  Estuary  and  Associated  Wetlands  Sub- 
area:  An  area  managed  to  protect  and  per- 
petuate the  fish  and  wUdllfe.  scenic,  and  re- 
search-education values,  while  allowing  dis- 
persed recreation  use.  such  as  sport  fishing, 
nonmotonzed  oleasure  boating,  waterfowl 
hunting,  and  othc  uses  which  the  Secretary 
determines  are  compatible  with  the  protec- 
tion and  perpetuation  of  the  unique  natural 
values  of  the  subarea.  After  appropriate 
study,  breaching  of  existing  dikes  may  be  per- 
mitted within  the  area 

(2)  Lower  Slope-Dispersed  Residential 
Subarea:  An  area  managed  to  maintain  the 
scenic,  soil  and  watershed,  and  fish  and  wild- 
life values,  while  allowing  dispersed  resi- 
dential occupancy.  Intensive  recreation  use. 
and  agricultural  use. 

(3)  and  (41  Upper  TUnbered  Slope,  and 
Headlands  Subareas:  Areas  managed  to  pro- 
tect the  scenic,  sou  and  watershed,  and  fish 
and  wildlife  values  whUe  allowUig  extensive 
recreation  and  research-educational  activi- 
ties and  timber  harvesting  activity  and  asso- 
ciated road  development  which  does  not  slg- 
nlflcantly  Interfere  with  the  purposes  of  the 
area. 

(51  and  (6)  Coastline,  and  Sand  Dune- 
Spit  Subareas:  Areas  managed  to  protect 
and  maintain  the  scenic  and  wildlife  values 
while  allowing  extensive  recreation  and  re- 
search-educational activities. 

Sec  4.  The  boundaries  of  the  Sluslaw  Na- 
tional Forest  are  hereby  extended  to  Include 
all  of  the  lands  not  presently  within  the  na- 
tional forest  boundaries  lying  within  the 
area  as  described  In  accordance  with  section 
3  of  this  Act. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  any  Federal  property  located  within  the 
area  added  to  the  Sluslaw  National  Forest  by 
this  Act  may.  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
agency  having  custody  thereof,  be  trans- 
ferred  without  consideration  to  the  admin- 
istrative Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Any  lands  so  transferred  shall 
become  part  of  the  Sluslaw  National  Forest 

Sec.  5.  ,ai  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  ib)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorlMd  to  acquire  lands,  water  or 
Interests  therein  within  the  area  by  dona- 
tion, purchase,  exchange,  or  otherwise. 

(b)  within  all  subareas  of  the  area  ex- 
cept the  estuary  and  associated  wellanda 
subarea  the  Secretary  may  acquire  lands 
and  Interests  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
owner  so  long  as  the  owner  uses  the  land  for 
substantially  the  same  purposes  and  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  lands  were  used  and 
maintained  on  June  ].  1»74:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  Secretarv  may  acquire  lands 
or  Interests  In  lands  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner  when  such  lands  are  In  Imminent 
danger  of  being  used  for  different  purposes 
or  In  a  different  manner  from  the  uses  exist- 
ing on  June  I.  1974  The  Secretary  shall 
publish  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  guidelines 
which  shall  be  used  by  hbn  to  determine 
what  constitutes  a  substantial  change  In 
land   use   or  maintenance   for   the   nonfed- 
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erally  owned  lands  within  the  area.  Within 
the  estuary  and  associated  wetlands  sub- 
area  the  Secretary  may  acqiUre  lands  and 
Interests  without  the  consent  of  the  owner 
at  any  time,  after  public  hearing. 

(c)  At  least  thirty  days  prior  to  any  sub. 
stantlal  change  In  the  use  of  nonfederaUv 
owned  lands  within  the  area,  the  owner  or 
owners  of  such  lands  shall  provide  notice  ol 
such  proposed  change  In  use  to  the  Secretary 
or  his  designee.  In  accordance  with  such 
guidelines  as  the  Secretary  may  establish. 
Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  7(a)(1)  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat  903 
as  amended.  18  US.C.  4601-918)  11)  |  moneys 
appropriated  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  .shall  he  avaUable  for  the 
acquisition  of  any  lands,  waters,  or  Interests 
therein  within  the  area  added  to  the  Sluslaw 
National  Forest  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  The  lands  within  the  area,  subject 
to  valid  existing  rights,  are  hereby  withdrawn 
from  location,  entry,  and  patent  under  the 
United  States  mining  laws  and  from  dis- 
position under  all  laws  pertaining  to  mineral 
leasing  and  all  amendments  thereto. 

SEC.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  esubllsh  an 
advisory  council  tor  the  area,  and  shaU  con- 
sult on  a  periodic  and  regular  basis  with  such 
councU  with  respect  to  matters  relating  to 
management  of  the  area.  The  members  of  the 
advisory  council,  who  shall  not  exceed  eleven 
In  number.  Shall  serve  for  the  Individual 
staggered  terms  of  three  years  each  and  sbalj 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  as  follows — 

(II  a  member  to  represent  each  county  in 
which  a  portion  of  the  area  is  located,  each 
such  appointee  to  be  designated  by  the  re- 
spective governing  body  of  the  county 
Involved; 

(II)  a  member  appointed  to  represent  the 
State  of  Oregon,  who  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Governor  of  Oregon: 

(lU)  not  to  exceed  eight  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  from  among  per- 
sons who.  individually  or  through  associa- 
tion with  national  or  local  organizations, 
have  an  Interest  in  the  administration  of  the 
area;  and 

(ivi  the  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  chairman  and  shall  fill  vacan- 
cies In  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment. 

(b)  The  members  shall  not  receive  any 
compensation  for  their  services  as  members 
of  the  council,  but  they  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel  expenses  and  shall  be  allowed,  as 
appropriate,  per  diem  or  actual  subsistence 
expenses. 

(cl  The  Secretary  shall,  m  addition  to  his 
consultation  with  the  advisory  council,  seek 
the  views  of  other  private  groups,  Individuals, 
and  the  public,  and  shall  "seek  the  views  and 
assistance  of.  and  ctwperate  with  all  other 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  with  re- 
sponslbUltles  for  zoning,  planning,  migratory 
fish,  waterfowl,  and  marine  animals,  water 
and  natural  resources,  and  all  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations  which  may  con- 
tribute Information  or  expertise  about  the 
resources  or  management  of  the  area  or  its 
resources,  in  order  that  the  knowledge,  ex- 
pertise and  views  of  all  agencies  and  groups 
may  contribute  afilrmatlvely  to  the  most  sen- 
sitive utilization  of  the  area  and  Its  various 
subareas.  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  now 
and  In  the  future. 

SEC  9.  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
the  State  of  Oregon  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof  In  the  administration  of  the  area  and 
In  the  administration  and  protection  of  lands 
within  or  adjacent  to  the  recreation  area 
o^-ned  or  controlled  by  the  State  or  political 
subdivisions  thereof.  Nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  deprive  the  State  of  Oreeon  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  of  Its  right  to 
exercise  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  within 
the  area  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  or  of  Its  right  to  tax  persons,  corpora- 
tlotis.  franchises  or  other  non-Federal  prop- 
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erty,  in  or  on  the  lands  or  waters  within  the 
ares. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcheri  and  the  gentle- 
tnan  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenoack)  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher). 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  8352.  as  amended  by 
the  Interior  Committee,  establishes  the 
Cascade  Head  Scenic-Research  Area  in 
Oregon  surrounding  the  Cascade  estuary. 
It  will  provide  enjosonent  and  study  of  the 
ocean  headlands,  rivers,  streams,  estu- 
aries, and  forested  lands  contained  with- 
in the  area.  The  boundaries  of  the  Slus- 
law National  Forest  are  e-ttended  to  in- 
clude all  of  the  lands  in  the  Cascade  Head 
Scenic-Research  Area  not  presently 
within  the  national  forest  boundaries. 
The  area  which  would  be  affected  by  HJt. 
8352,  as  amended,  involves  approximate- 
ly 8.910  acres  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
public  and  private  lands. 

The  Cascade  Head-Salmon  River  area 
is  known  for  the  spectacular  beauty  of 
its  estuary,  coastal  beaches,  headlands, 
and  the  surrounding  forested  lands.  Por- 
tions of  the  national  forest  lands  in- 
cluded are  presently  administered  under 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture as  a  research  natural  area,  a  scenic 
area,  and  an  experimental  forest.  Major 
public  concern  has  been  concentrated  on 
the  future  management  of  the  estuary, 
associated  wetlands,  and  immediately  ad- 
jacent forest  laniis. 

H.R.  8352.  as  amended,  specifies  man- 
agement direction  for  six  separate  sub- 
areas  within  the  area.  The  Interior  Com- 
mittee accepted  this  provision  because  of 
the  special  and  unique  nature  of  each 
subarea  and  a  specific  desire  to  have  each 
subarea  managed  individually  so  that  its 
distinctiveness  could  be  retained  and 
maintained.  These  subareas  evolved  from 
the  Forest  Service  study  of  the  area. 

The  entli-e  area  is  withdrawn  from 
mineral  entry  and  leasiiig. 

To  help  achieve  the  broad  and  specific 
objectives  of  H.R.  8352  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  acquire  lands  and 
Interests  In  lands,  though  this  authority 
is  specifically  acquisition.  Acquisition,  ex- 
cept in  the  estuary  and  associated  wet- 
lands subarea.  could  only  be  done  with 
the  consent  of  the  owner  so  long  as  the 
owner  uses  the  land  for  .substantially  the 
same  purposes,  and  in  the  same  manner, 
as  the  lands  were  used  on  June  1.  1974. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  such  lands  are 
in  Imminent  danger  of  being  used  for  dif- 
ferent purposes  or  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  uses  existing  on  June  1,  1974. 
the  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  or  In- 
tere.«s  in  the  lands  without  the  consent 
Of  the  owner.  This  authorization  is  to 
protect  the  area  from  substantial 
Changes  In  use  that  would  irreparably 
oamage  the  natural  qualities  of  the  area, 
.-^"ri'''''  protection  for  both  the  area 
and  the  landowners  within  the  area  Is 


that  at  least  30  days  prior  to  any  sub- 
stantial change  in  the  use  of  nonfeder- 
ally  owned  lands,  the  owner  or  owners 
of  such  lands  would  have  to  provide  no- 
tice of  such  proposed  change  in  use  to 
the  Secretary.  This  would  be  done  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  with  such  guidelines 
as  the  Secretarj'  may  establish.  This  pro- 
vision allows  the  Secretary  to  determine 
whether  a  proposed  change  in  use  is  in- 
compatible with  proper  management  of 
the  area  in  advance  of  the  change  and  to 
take  the  appropriate  steps  which  could 
Include  acquisition  of  the  lands  when 
necessary.  Clearly,  the  private  land- 
owners would  benefit  from  such  a  provi- 
sion by  theii"  knowing  whether  any  land 
use  change  was  compatible  wtth  the  area. 
With  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  Sluslaw  National  Forest  to  encom- 
pass the  entire  scenic-research  area, 
moneys  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund,  can  l)e  used  as  needed 
for  the  acquisition  of  any  lands,  waters, 
or  interests  therein. 

An  11  member  advisory  council  is  es- 
tablished for  the  area  to  consult  on  a 
regtilar  basis  with  the  Secretary  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  management  of  the  area. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  agreed 
that  additional  lands  in  the  Cascade 
Head-Salmon  River  area  should  be  in- 
cluded within  the  boundaries  of  the  Slus- 
law National  Forest  and  that  the  area 
should  be  managed  to  provide  for  the 
protection  and  use  of  its  unique  values. 
However,  the  Department  wanted  to  des- 
ignate the  Cascade  Head-Salmon  River 
area  as  a  scenic  research  area  rather 
than  have  it  done  legislatively.  The  com- 
mittee believes  the  legislative  designation 
of  the  area  will  afford  a  much  firmer  pro- 
tection for  this  unique  area  on  the  Ore- 
gon coast  from  encroaching  urbaniza- 
tion in  the  adjacent  areas. 

COST 

A  land  acquisition  plan  has  not  been 
developed  for  the  area;  however,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimates  a  pos- 
sible 5  year  land  acquisition  program  of 
$1.5  million  which  would  be  funded 
through  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
Uon  Fund.  The  estimated  increased  an- 
nual cost  for  administration  of  the  area 
as  part  of  the  national  forest  is  $80,000. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  H.R.  8352.  a  bill  Intro- 
duced by  our  colleague.  Mr.  Wyati.  which 
would  establish  the  Cascade  Head  Scenic- 
Research  Area  In  the  State  of  Oregon. 
The  Cascade  Head-Salmon  River  area  is 
not  in  my  district,  but  I  am  quite  familiar 
with  this  unique  and  very  beautiful  area 
on  Oregon's  coast.  It  is  in  this  Nation's 
interest  to  hold  areas  such  as  this  aside 
from  the  encroaching  urbanization  that 
will  otherwise  surely  engulf  this  last  re- 
maining untouched  estuary  on  our  west 
coast.  We  have  seen  Um  many  of  our  wet- 
lands drained  and  filled,  adjoining  hill- 
sides scarred  and  leveled,  natures  re- 
maining wonders  destroyed  forever. 

The  mouth  of  the  Salmon  River  and 
Its  associated  wetlands  have  so  far  re- 
mained unciianged  by  commercial  and 
industrial  development.  The  thrust  of 
this  legislation  is  to  preserve  this  biologi- 


cally unique  and  scientifically  valuable 
area.  Together  with  the  Cascade  Head 
headlands  and  the  upper  slopes  timbered 
by  rain  forest,  the  entire  region  is  truly 
a  "scenic-research"  area.  This  bill  pro- 
poses to  establish  six  subarea  manage- 
ment units  wnth  specific  management 
objectives  which  would  Insure  that  each 
subpart  is  managed  for  its  own  unique 
contribution  to  the  natural  harmony  and 
balance  of  the  entire  proposed  8.900  acre 
area. 

An  alternative  proposal  by  the  Forest 
Service.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  to  merely  en- 
large the  area  of  the  Siuslaw  National 
Forest  and  then  allow  the  rest  of  the 
objectives  to  be  accomplished  by  regula- 
tions under  existing  authorities  of  the 
Forest  Service.  The  view  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  my  personal  view,  is  that  this 
administrative  designation  route  is  much 
less  satisfactory  tlian  establishing  the 
objectives  and  guidelines  through  legis- 
lative action. 

Who  can  tell  what  changes  might  be 
made  in  a  set  of  administrative  regula- 
tions to  accommodate  whatever  pressures 
there  might  be  in  the  future  from  some 
group  or  interest  to  provide  a  commer- 
cial recreation  site  or  stmimer  homesites? 
Of  course,  the  Congress  can  change 
whatever  legislation  it  might  write  here 
today:  but  we  all  know  that  such  a  course 
is  much,  much  less  likely  to  be  taken  by 
a  future  Congress  than  would  be  the  case 
with  mere  administrative  designation  of 
the  area. 

Another  objective  that  administrative 
designation  does  not  accomplish  is  mean- 
ingful local  input  and  participation  in 
overseeing  and  managing  the  area.  This 
is  speciflcaUy  spelled  out  in  the  bill  be- 
cause It  is  a  very  Important  need. 

There  Is  another  unportant  matter 
covered  In  the  language  of  the  legisla- 
tion. This  is  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
nonconforming  development  or  use  of  the 
lands  within  the  proposed  scenic-re- 
search area.  The  committee  has  included 
language  to  make  mandatory  a  30-day 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  any  proposed 
change  in  land  use  by  a  landowner.  This 
gives  the  leadtime  to  the  Secretary  so  he 
can  head  off  any  proposed  land  use  that 
would  cause  Irreparable  damage  to  the 
area  which  the  legislation  is  trying  to 
preserve. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  such  an  "advance 
notice"  provision  works  to  the  advantage 
of  both  the  public  interest  and  of  the  pri- 
vate property  owner.  The  private  prop- 
erty owner  can  now  know  what  is  or  is 
not  acceptable  and  can  avoid  having  his 
property  condemned  if  a  proposed 
change  In  land  use  Is  cleared  before  it 
is  started.  The  condemnation  procedures 
of  the  Forest  Service  are  not  materially 
broadened  in  this  bill.  What  has  been 
done  is  to  permit  the  Forest  Service  to 
condemn  both  In  coses  where  a  land  use 
Is  materially  changed  and  In  the  case 
where  lands  are  In  Imminent  danger  of 
having  their  use  changed  In  other  words, 
the  language  is  intended  to  stop  threat- 
ened damage  which,  once  it  is  done,  may 
be  irreparable  to  the  area. 

This  is  an  area  which  could  never  be 
reclaimed  if  once  it  were  lost  We  have 
time  to  move  now  and  we  should  move 
now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  support  for  this 
blU. 
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Mr-  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  iMr.  Wyaii  i  . 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  par- 
ticularly to  thank  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  committee  for 
promptly  handling  this  legislation  and 
bringing  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  8352.  as  amended 
by  the  Interior  Committee,  would  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  Cascade  Head-Sal- 
mon River  £stuari'  area  In  the  State  of 
Oregon  ior  the  enjoyment  and  scientific 
benefit  of  present  and  future  generations. 
This  unique  coastal  area  is  distinctive 
in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Of  particular  scenic  value  is  Cascade 
Head  itself,  a  sweeping  mountainous 
ridge  covered  by  rain  forest  that  ends 
abruptly  in  a  series  of  waterfalls— drop- 
ping hundreds  of  feet  off  a  sheer  preci- 
pice to  the  ocean's  floor.  These  cliffs,  in 
turn.  foiTn  an  impressive  backdrop  for 
the  entry  of  the  Salmon  River  Into  the 
Pacific. 

The  river,  aside  from  its  natural 
beauty,  is  a  rare  microcosm  of  what  the 
Oregon  coast  was  Uke  prior  to  the  settle- 
ment of  man.  It  Is  virtually  the  last  estu- 
ary on  the  west  coast  which  has  re- 
mained unchanged  by  industrial  or  com- 
mercial use.  and  because  of  thi.~  it  is  of 
immense  scieniiiic  v,ilue-  The  overriding 
puriTOse  of  the  Cascade  Head  bill  is  to 
insure  that  the  area  around  the  Salmon 
River  remains  sparsely  populated  and 
unspoiled,  thus  guaranteeing  and  pre- 
serving its  biological  uniqueness. 

The  bill  would  extend  the  boundaries 
of  the  Siuslaw  National  Forest  to  in- 
clude all  of  the  lands  now  presently  with- 
in the  national  forest  boundaries.  The 
area  wliich  would  be  affected  involves 
approximately  8.910  acres  consisting  of 
a  mixture  of  public  and  private  lands. 
Approximately  one-half  of  the  area  is 
outside  the  existing  national  forest 
boundarj':  and  approximately  50  percent 
of  the  land  covered  by  this  legislation  is 
in  private  ownership  Portions  of  the  na- 
tional lorest  lands  included  are  presently 
administered  under  regulations  of  the 
Secreury  of  Agriculture  as  a  research 
natural  area,  a  .scenic  area,  and  an  ex- 
perimental forest. 

Major  public  concern  has  been  con- 
centrated on  the  future  management  of 
the  estuary,  associated  wetlands,  and  im- 
mediately adjacent  forest  lands.  These 
lands  are  predominantly  outside  the  na- 
iionaJ  forest  boundary  and  are  presently 
u.ied  for  recreational  and  agricultural 
purposes. 

Mindful  of  public  concern,  the  Forest 
Service  and  others  after  extensive 
studies  of  the  area,  indicated  the  desira- 
bility of  Including  the  entire  region 
within  the  Siuslaw  National  Forest. 
Management  plans  for  the  public  and 
private  lands,  therefore,  were  jointly  de- 
veloped by  the  Forest  Service  and  local 
authorities  and  are  contained  in  the 
basic  proposal  of  HJl.  8352,  as  amended. 
These  management  plans  developed 
would  designate  the  lands  added  to  the 
national  forest  as  a  scenic-research 
a'ea.  It  was  specifically  Included  in  order 
to  halt  future  development,  thus  main- 
taining the  delicate  biological  balance  of 
the  area.  This  particular  designation  is 


important  because  It  will  enable  manage- 
ment to  be  specifically  tailored  to  the 
various  biological  units  or  natural  sub- 
areas  witiun  tile  Cascade  Head — Salmon 
River  estuary  region.  Moreover,  it  will  set 
up  legislative  guidelines  which  will  help 
insure  that  the  natural  balance,  scenic 
beauty,  and  scientific  value  of  this 
magnificent  portion  of  the  Oregon  coast 
will  never  be  threatened. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  acquire  lands  and 
interests  in  lands,  though  this  authority 
is  specincally  limited.  Acquisition,  except 
In  the  estuary  and  associated  wetlands 
subarea,  could  only  be  done  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  so  long  as  the  owner 
uses  the  land  for  substantially  the  same 
purposes,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  the 
lands  were  used  on  June  1. 1974. 

Because  of  these  limits  on  acquisition, 
although  a  land  acquisition  plan  has  not 
been  developed,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimates  a  possible  5-year  land 
acquisition  program  of  only  $1.5  million 
which  would  be  funded  through  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund.  The  esti- 
mated increased  annual  cost  for  admin- 
istration of  the  area  as  part  of  the  na- 
tional forest  is  $80,000.  Same  amount  a.-i 
under  Forest  Service  substitute  proposal. 
The  Cascade  Head  bill  can  be  a  begin- 
ning. Through  this  bill  we  hope  to  pre- 
serve the  unique  qualities  of  the  Cascade 
Head  area  without  the  wholesale  con- 
demnation of  land,  but  rather  through 
Government  cooperation  with  private 
landowners. 

If  passed,  it  wUl  guarantee  that  the 
land  will  be  left  as  it  is  now.  thereby 
allowing  man  and  nature  a  valid  chance 
to  coexist  in  harmony.  I  hope  it  will  fur- 
ther provide  us  with  the  impetus  and 
direction  to  guide  the  future  of  conserva- 
tion away  from  absolute  protectionism 
and  toward  a  reconciUatlon  of  man  and 
his  environment. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  i  Mr.  Mslcher  i  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
8352.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  i .  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


BOSTON  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL 
PARK,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (HR.  7486 1  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  the  Boston  National 
Historical  Park  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Mas.sachusett'?.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HR.  74aa 

Be  It  enacted  6jf  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative!  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  c!t«d  as  tlie  "Boston  National  Hls- 
tortca!  Park  Act  of  1974". 

Sec  2.  {ai  In  order  to  preserve  for  thfl 
beneflt  and  Inspiration  of  the  people  of  the 
tinlted  States  as  a  national  historical  park 


certain  historic  structures  and  properties  ot 
outstanding  national  slgnmcance  located  la 
Boston.  Massachusetts,  and  associated  with 
the  American  Revolution  and  the  loundlng 
and  growth  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secetary")  may.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  acquire  by 
donation  or  by  purchase  with  donated  funds, 
all  lands  and  Improvements  thereon  or  In- 
terests therein  comprising  the  foUowlng  at, 
scribed  areas: 

1 1 )  FaneuU  Hall.  located  at  Dock  Square, 
Boston; 

(2 J  Paul  Revere  Bouse,  19  North  Square, 
Boston; 

(3)  The  area  Identified  as  the  Old  North 
Church  area,  193  Salem  Street.  Boston; 

(*)  The  Old  State  House.  Washington  and 
State  Streets.  Boston; 

(5)  Bunker  HUl.  Breeds  HUl.  Boston; 

(6)  Old  South  Meeting  House.  MUk  and 
Washington  Streets.  Boston;  and 

(7)  Charleston  Navy  Yard. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  properties  de- 
scribed In  this  section  are  not  donated  to  tiie 
CTnlted  States  or  purchased  with  donated 
funds,  they  may  be  acquired  hy  the  Secre- 
tary with  appropriated  funds:  Proi^ided, 
That,  except  for  privately  held  lands  within 
the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  as  described  In 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  acquire  any  such  properties  by 
eminent  domain  so  long  a.<3  he  determines 
that  a  binding,  written  cooperative  agree- 
ment, assuring  the  preservation  and  histori- 
cal Integrity  of  such  properties  remains  In 
force  and  effect.  Lands  owned  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  or  any  of  Its 
political  subdivisions,  may  be  acquired  only 
by  donation. 

(cl  At  such  time  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  sufficient  lands.  Improvements, 
and  Interests  therein  iiave  been  acquired  or 
that  cooperative  agreements  satisfying  the 
preservation  and  historical  objective  of  thlj 
Act  have  been  executed,  he  may  establish  tlie 
Boston  National  Historical  Park  by  publica- 
tion of  notice  to  that  effect  In  the  Federal 
Register,  together  with  a  detailed  description 
or  map  setting  forth  the  properties  Includml 
therein. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  Charles- 
town  Navy  Yard  shall  Include  the  tTnlted 
States  Ship  Constitution  and  the  lands  gen- 
erally depicted  on  the  map  entitled  "Boun- 
dary Map:  Charlestown  Naval  Shipyard— 
U.S.S.  Constitution.  Boston  National  Histori- 
cal Park",  numbered  BONA  20,000  and  dated 
March  1974  which  shaU  be  on  file  and  avaU- 
able  In  the  offices  of  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.C.  All  right,  title, 
and  Interest  m  the  Federal  properties  and 
Improvements  included  therein  shall  be 
tran.sferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
Provided,  That  he  may.  by  written  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  permit 
the  continued  use  of  any  such  buildings  and 
facilities  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  to  be  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  Constitution, 
which  agreement  shall  provide  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  shall  transfer  to  ths 
Department  of  the  Interior  funds  sufflclent 
to  cover  the  costs  attributable  to  the  func- 
tions and  services  which  are  provided  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  The  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  representatives  of  the  dtr 
of  Boston  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts concerning  the  development  of  suit- 
able transportation  plans  consistent  with  tha 
purposes  for  which  the  Navy  Yard  was  In- 
cluded m  the  historical  park. 

SEC.  3.  ra>  In  addition  to  the  properties 
described  In  section  2  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  study  the  properties  described  In 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  study  the  prop- 
erties described  in  this  section  to  determine 
the  feasibility  and  sultabuity  of  Including 
them  within  the  Boston  National  Historical 
Park.  In  making  such  studies,  he  may  enter 
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Into  tentative  agreements  with  any  owners 
thereof  for  their  inclusion  In  said  park  and 
be  may  enter  Into  options,  for  a  nominal 
consideration,  for  the  purchase  of  such  prop- 
erties, but  no  additional  properties  may  tie 
added  to  the  park  except  by  an  act  of  the 
Congress.  Studies  shall  be  made  of  the  fol- 
lowing properties: 

( 1 )  Boston  Common; 

(3)  Dlllaway-Thomas  House; 

(3)  Thomas  Crease  House  (old  Comer 
Bookstore); 

(4)  Dorchester  Heights;  and 

(5)  the  following  burying  grounds:  King's 
Chapel,  Granary,  and  Copp's  HUl. 

(b)  In  furtherance  of  the  general  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  as  prescribed  In  section  2, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
cooperative  agreements  with  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, the  Conunonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  or 
any  private  organization  to  mark.  Interpret, 
restore,  and /or  provide  technical  assistance 
for  the  preservation  and  Interpretation  of 
any  properties  listed  In  section  2,  or  portions 
thereof,  which,  m  bis  opinion,  would  best  be 
preserved  In  private,  municipal,  or  SUte 
ownership.  In  connection  with  the  Boston 
National  Historical  Park.  Such  agreements 
shall  contain,  but  sbaU  not  be  limited  to. 
provisions  that  the  Secretary,  through  the 
National  Park  Service,  shall  have  right  of  ac- 
cess at  all  reasonable  times  to  all  public 
portions  of  the  property  covered  by  such 
agreement  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
visitors  through  such  properties  and  Inter- 
preting them  to  the  public,  that  no  changes 
or  alterations  shall  be  made  In  such  proper- 
ties except  by  mutual  agreement  between 
the  Secretary  and  the  other  parties  to  such 
agreements,  except  that  no  limitation  or  con- 
trol cf  any  kind  over  the  use  of  any  such 
properties  customarily  used  for  church  pur- 
poses shall  be  imposed  by  any  agreement. 
The  agreements  may  contain  specific  provi- 
sions which  outline  in  detail  the  extent  of 
the  participation  by  the  Secretary  In  the  res- 
toration, preservation,  and  maintenance  of 
such  historic  properties. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  Identify  other  sig- 
nificant sites  of  the  colonial  and  Revolution- 
ary periods  of  American  history  In  the  city  of 
Boston.  Massachusetts,  and  its  environs. 
which  are  related  to  the  historical  park  cre- 
ated by  this  Act.  and.  with  the  consent  of 
the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  may  mark  them 
appropriately  and  make  reference  to  them  In 
any  Interpretive  literature. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  Boston 
National  Historical  Park  Advisory  Commis- 
sion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission") which  shall  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Secretary  as  foUows: 

( 1 1  Three  members  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts: 

(2)  Three  members  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Boston;  and 

(3)  One  member  to  represent  each  owner 
with  which  the  Secretary  baa  concluded  a  co- 
operative agreement  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  this  Act.  to  be  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  each  such  owner. 

(b)  The  (Commission  shaU  terminate  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  eetabllahment  of  the 
Boston  National  Historical  Park. 

(c)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  lu  powers,  but  shall  be  flUed  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointment 
(and  for  the  balance  of  the  unexpired  term) . 
The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  he 
designated  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  act  and  advise 
by  afnrmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

(e)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall 
from  time  to  time,  but  at  least  semiannually, 
consult  with  the  Commission  with  respect 
to  matters  relating  to  the  development  of 
the  Boston  National  Historical  Park 


(f )  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
without  compensation  as  such.  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses  rea- 
sonably mcurred  by  the  Commission  In  car- 
rying out  its  responsibilities  under  this  .Act 
upon  presentation  of  vouchers  signed  by 
the  Chairman. 

Sec  5.  The  Secretary  may  acquire  property 
or  any  Interest  therein  by  donation,  purchase, 
or  exchange  for  the  visitor  center,  and  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
funds  appropriated  for  the  development  and 
operation  of  the  visitor  center  may  be  ex- 
pended on  property  In  which  the  Secretary 
has  acquired  less  than  the  fee  simple  in- 
terest therein.  Including  a  leasehold  Inter- 
est. 

Sec.  6.  When  established  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act,  the  Boston  National  His- 
torical Park  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Act  of  August  35,  1916  (39 
Stat.  535),  as  amended  and  supplemented 
(16  use.  1  et  ae^.),  and  the  Act  of  August 
21.  1935  (49  Stat.  666;  16  XSS.C.  461-467). 

Sec.  7.  For  the  acquisition  of  lands  or  In- 
terests In  lands  desigruited  by  section  3  of 
this  Act  as  components  of  the  Boston  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  93.740.000. 
For  development  of  the  components  desig- 
nated as  paragraphs  1  through  6  In  section  2. 
there  Is  authori2ed  to  be  approplrated  not 
more  than  $12,818,000.  For  the  development 
of  the  component  designated  as  paragraph  7 
In  section  2.  there  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  more  than  tl  1,500,000. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  6  minutes. 

Mr,  Speaker,  H.R.  7486,  as  amended, 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Boston  National  Historical  Park.  The 
park  would  consist  of  seven  areas  of  na- 
tional historic  significance  plus  a  sep- 
arate visitor  center  to  be  located  In  down- 
town Boston.  These  several  units  are  now 
owned  by  different  units  of  government 
or  by  nonprofit  corporations  and  are  now 
open  to  the  public.  The  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
enter  Into  cooperative  agreements  for 
the  protection,  preservation,  and  oper- 
ation of  the  properties  and  would  pro- 
vide the  right  of  acquisition  of  the  prop- 
erties by  eminent  domain  if  such  agree- 
ments should  fail. 

Perhaps  no  other  part  of  our  country 
can  match  the  claim  of  Boston  as  "the 
Cradle  of  the  American  Revolution." 
Any  schoolchlld  knows  of  the  Boston  Tea 
Party  or  Paul  Revere's  ride,  the  Old 
North  Church,  and  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
HUl. 

Let  me  describe  the  remarkable  areas 
to  be  Included  in  this  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System. 

Paneull  Hall,  known  as  the  "Cradle  of 
Liberty,"  typifies  the  vital,  active  spirit 
of  this  area.  There  are  still  active  mar- 
kets in  and  near  the  structiu-e,  much 
as  there  were  when  patriots  such  as 
Samuel  Adams  used  the  meeting  hall, 
making  the  radical  assertion  that  free 
men  might  govern  themselves  better 
than  a  king  3.00C  miles  away. 

The  Old  State  House,  just  a  short 
walk  away,  served  to  house  both  the 
Colonial  Government  before  the  Revolu- 


tion, and  the  fledgUng  government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  ontx 
our  independence  bad  been  declared. 

The  Old  South  Meeting  House,  also 
located  in  downtown  Boston,  has  been 
restored  and  is  owned  and  opei'ate(l  by 
a  nonprofit  association.  Aroused  citizens 
left  a  meeting  in  this  building  and  went 
to  the  waterfront  to  stage  the  Boston 
Tea  Party. 

To  dramatize  the  birth  of  that  revolu- 
tion itself,  what  more  fitting  symbol  than 
the  Old  North  Church,  where  the  lan- 
terns signaled  the  maneuvering  of  Brit- 
ish troops  that  would  lead  to  the  "shots 
heard  round  the  world." 

The  Paul  Revere  House  pays  tribute 
to  the  man  who  rode  into  American  his- 
tory and  legend  as  be  gave  warning  of 
the  approach  of  enemy  troops.  Remark- 
ably, the  house  itself  was  a  hundred  years 
old  and  more  while  Revere  lived  there. 

The  flow  of  events  swept  in  a  few  short 
months  from  the  opening  sldrmlsbes  to 
the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  monument 
and  Its  siUTOundings  on  the  site  of  the 
actual  battle  on  the  crest  of  Breed's  Hill 
pay  homage  to  the  rebel  militia  that 
fought  the  first  pitched  battle  of  the 
Revolution. 

Finally,  to  canr  the  history  of  the 
area  beyond  the  immediate  events  of  the 
Revolution,  we  have  the  CharlestowTi 
Navy  Yard  and  the  O.S.S.  CojufituCion. 
Founded  in  1800.  the  Charlestown  Yard 
began  to  contribute  to  the  naval  pres- 
ence that  the  Cojistitutlon  best  exempli- 
fied. The  ship  not  only  won  her  battles 
on  the  high  seas.  She  also  won  the  lasting 
affection  of  the  American  people,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  heavy  visitation  she  now 
receives  each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  describes  the  prop- 
erties to  be  protected  should  we  pass 
HR.  7486.  I  should  now  like  to  describe 
several  features  of  the  bill  as  our  com- 
mittee reported  it. 

H  R.  7486  saspen<3s  the  usual  powers 
of  eminent  domain  for  the  historic  prop- 
erties listed  in  the  bill.  Instead,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Senlce  will  enter  into  co- 
operative agreements  with  the  owners  of 
several  of  the  structures.  Only  if  an 
agreement  breaks  down  at  some  time 
date,  thus  threatening  the  integrity  of 
one  of  the  sites,  would  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment be  able  to  initiate  condemnation 
proceedings. 

One  reason  for  adopting  this  procedure 
was  to  keep  the  continued  involvement 
of  the  citizens  of  Boston  who  have  as- 
sured the  preservation  of  these  buildings 
over  the  past  200  years.  By  retaining  the 
specified  condemnation  authority,  we  in- 
sure not  only  protection  of  the  Federal 
investment,  but  also  that  of  the  build- 
ings themselves.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  establish  an  Advisory  Ccjmmission 
which  would  further  Insure  the  continued 
participation  of  Bostonlans  in  this  Na- 
tional Historical  Park. 

The  cost  of  this  proposal  received  the 
detailed  attention  of  the  committee.  De- 
velopment co.sts  were  included  for  long- 
term  restoration  of  the  historic  buildings. 
As  most  of  the  structures  are  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  these  funds  will  be 
expended  over  a  number  of  years,  rather 
than  having  to  be  committed  almost  im- 
mediately. In  the  case  of  the  Charles- 
town Navy  Yard,  the  committee  cut  near- 
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ly  $8,000,000  from  the  Initial  proposed 
costs.  The  preliminary  flgures  lor  this 
area  included  highly  developed  exhibits 
proposed  for  future  development,  as  well 
as  e.\tensive  restoration  of  many  ele- 
ments of  the  navy  yard.  The  reduced 
figure  adopted  by  the  cotnmittee  will  still 
allow  for  the  U.S.S.  Comtitution  to  be 
properly  displayed,  and  for  the  essential 
restoration  In  the  navy  yard  imit  to  be 
accomplished. 

I  might  say  that  I  do  not  anticipate 
tJiat  the  National  Park  Service  will  Im- 
mediately be  spending  large  sums  of 
money  in  this  area.  However,  enactment 
of  this  legislation  wUl  permit  the  Park 
Service  to  establish  a  presence  in  this 
area  before  the  Bicentennial  celebra- 
I'ons  The  ability  of  the  Service  to  assist 
li  establishing  coordinated  interpreta- 
tion and  display  of  the  properties  will  be 
of  great  immediate  benefit  to  those 
Americans  who  will  vi.«it  the  Boston  area 
during  our  Bicentennl£il  celebrations. 

Finally  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  7486  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  study 
certain  additional  areas  which  he  may 
recommend  to  Congress  for  inclusion  in 
the  park  at  a  later  date.  The  Park  Serv- 
ice may  also  engage  in  marking  and  in- 
terpreting other  sites  in  tlie  greater  Bos- 
ton area  to  further  the  visitors  apprecia- 
tion of  the  people  and  events  that  helped 
make  of  us  a  new  nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
voting  to  protect  and  make  available  to 
all  Americans  the  national  treasures  in- 
cluded m  this  bill. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  park  sys- 
tem was  designed  by  the  Congress  to  be 
the  Federal  repository  for  the  superla- 
tive natural  and  nationally  historic  heri- 
tage of  our  Nation. 

If  there  is  any  place  where  nationally 
significant  historical  events  occurred,  it 
is  in  Boston  in  association  with  the 
American  Revolution.  Some  of  the  most 
important  events  that  shaped  the  be- 
ginning of  our  Nation  happened  here.  A 
number  of  the  buildings  and  structures 
where  many  of  these  events  took  place 
are  still  here,  and  are  unquestionably 
worthy  of  saving  for  the  benefit  and  en- 
joyment of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  only  reason  these  structures  still 
exist,  and  principally  in  much  of  their 
original  historic  condition,  is  due  to  the 
great  attachment  given  them  by  the 
people  of  Boston.  They  have  been  rea- 
sonably well  preserved  to  date  through 
the  strong  devotion  and  dedication  of 
local  people  and  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  Bicentennial 
year  and  associated  events  approaching 
us.  the  impact  of  increased  visitation  will 
be  very  noticeable.  These  structures  will 
need  increased  restoration,  strengthen- 
ing for  increased  traffic,  and  added  in- 
terpretation and  protection.  The  people 
of  Boston,  recognizing  this  need,  coupled 
«nth  the  unquestioned  national  signifi- 
cance of  these  historic  places,  have 
sought  the  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance of  the  National  Park  Service. 

These  areas  will  be  operated  under  co- 
operative agreements  between  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  various  own- 


ers as  components  of  the  Boston  National 
Historical  Park.  This  arrangement  will 
greatly  assist  a  coordinated  approach 
to  management,  and  will  result  in  a 
much  improved  program  ol  Interpreta- 
tion. The  total  story  for  all  these  sites 
can  be  better  woven  together  into  a 
meaningful  whole. 

I  would  hope  that  the  cooperative 
agreements  will  be  formulated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  assure  that  the  local  people 
nill  be  able  to  continue  to  exhibit  their 
local  pride  and  involvement  in  the  op- 
eration of  these  areas.  The  ideal  situation 
would  be  for  the  National  Park  Service 
to  provide  initial  assistance,  and  then 
permit  the  local  people  to  operate  and 
maintain  these  areas  from  that  point 
onward 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  bill,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  its  pass- 
age. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  me  4  minutes? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ  I  yield  4  minutes  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  ^Mr. 
Gaoss) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  under- 
stand there  is  a  price  tag  on  this  bill 
to  the  Federal  Government  of  some  $27 
milUon? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course. 
Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  is  approximately  correct.  As 
I  pointed  out  in  my  initial  statement,  the 
developments  called  for  are  long-range 
expenditures.  These  historic  buildings 
ase  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  They 
can  be  shown  to  the  public  In  their  pres- 
ent condition,  but  in  the  long-range  fu- 
ture a  good  deal  of  renovation  and  res- 
toration of  the  buildings  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  then  I  read  in  the  re- 
port that  apparently  after  the  Federal 
Government  puts  that  much  money  into 
the  various  projects  that  the  Federal 
Government  ij>  not  going  to  have  much,  If 
anything,  to  say  about  the  property  it 
has  purchased  or  renovated,  or  what- 
ever the  purpose:  am  I  correct  in  that 
assumption? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  of  course. 
Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
saying  the  Federal  Government  would 
not  have  anything  much  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  operation  of  the  properties  The 
bill  does  authorize  entering  into  long- 
range  agreements  with  the  owners  of  the 
property.  By  "long  range"  we  contem- 
plate 40  or  50  years,  probably  with  ihe 
right  of  the  Park  Service  to  extend  for 
another  period  of  time.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  give  the  Park  Service  pos- 
session of  the  properties,  i^fould  give  the 
Park  Service  the  right  to  maintain,  pre- 
serve and  restore  the  properties,  would 
irive  the  Park  Serrtce  the  right  to  show 
the  properties,  to  advei'tlse  them  and 
display  them  to  the  public. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  now  quoting  from 
the  report,  and  alluding  to  $5,037,000  of 
this  money.  The  Department  of  Interior 
says:    'it)   "would  not  In  our  Judgment 


be  warranted  without  assurances  that 
the  properties  to  be  interpreted  would  be 
available  and  maintained  at  National 
Park  Service  standards  at  such  time  as 
the  visitor  center  was  completed.  These 
assurances  are  not  provided  In  the 
bUl.  .  ." 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  state  the 
legislation  gives  the  Department  full  au- 
thority to  make  certain  that  in  the  co- 
operative agreement  they  do  have  that 
power. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  taken  In  as  a  partner,  has  some 
control  over  the  properties,  how  the 
money  is  spent,  has  something  to  say 
about  lis  operation  in  the  Interests  of 
the  public — if  the  gentleman  can  give  us 
the  assurance  we  are  not  putting  $2"  mil- 
lion into  thLs  situation  in  Massachusetts, 
without  having  something  to  say  about 
what  transpires,  I  will  have  no  objection 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  entire 
purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  see  that 
the  Federal  Govenunent  has  the  power 
to  enter  into  long-range  agreements, 
which  give  the  Secretary  possession  of 
the  property,  the  right  to  maintain  It,  to 
operate  it,  to  interpret  it,  to  show  it  to 
the  public,  and  almast  all  of  the  author- 
ity which  he  would  have  If  he  had  owner- 
ship. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  we  have  that  as- 
surance from  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  The 
additional  purpose  of  this  arrangement 
is  to  maintain  that  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Boston  who  have  pre- 
ser^'ed  these  buildings  so  effectively  dur- 
ing the  last  200  years.  We  have  a  pro- 
gram of  volunteers  in  the  parks.  I  know 
of  no  better  opportunity  for  us  to  use 
volunteer  labor  in  Interpreting  the  back- 
ground and  meaning  of  historical  build- 
ings than  here  in  Boston. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma.ssachusetts  (Mr.  0"Nehi.). 
Mr.  O-NEHL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  speak  on  behalf  of  my 
bill.  H.R.  7486,  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Boston  National  Historic 
Park,  which  has  been  reported  favorably 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  earliest  days 
of   the   Republic.   Americans   have   ex- 
hibited a  desire  to  protect  and  maintain 
the    buildings,    battlefields,    and    sites 
which  comprise  the  most  physical  and 
ostensible  evidence  of  our  Nation's  rich 
and  varied  history.  The  bill  authorizes 
for  Inclusion  within  a  national  park  the 
following  described  areas: 
First.  Faneull  Hall: 
Second,  Paul  Revere  House: 
Third,  Old  North  Church; 
Fourth.  Old  State  House: 
Fifth.  Bunker  Hill.  Breeds  Hill; 
Sixth.    Old    South    Meeting    House; 
and 
Seventh.  Charlestown  Navy  Yard. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  study  the  follow- 
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ing  areas  for  future  inclusion  Into  the 
park,  such  inclusion  coming  only  by  a 
specific  act  of  Congress: 

first,  Boston  Common ; 

Second,  Dillaway-Thomas  House: 

Third.  Thomas  Crease  House; 

Fourth,  Dorchester  Heights;  and 

Fifth,  King's  Chapel  Granary  and 
Copp's  Hill. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  historical  markers  and 
maintenance  of  a  visitors'  center  which 
will  aid  in  the  understanding  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  sites  for  the  thousands 
of  Americans  who  will  Journey  to  the 
park  each  year. 

As  we  all  know  from  our  American 
histor)'  the  above-mentioned  sites 
figured  heavily  in  the  first  days  of  our 
Nation's  existence.  It  was  in  Boston  that 
the  first  shots  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  were  fired,  and  It  Is  where  the  fervor 
of  freedom  and  liberty  generated  by  men 
like  Samuel  Adams  and  James  Otis  first 
took  firm  hold.  Throughout  the  Revolu- 
tion Boston  continued  to  serve  as  a 
stronghold  of  American  resistence.  I  am, 
therefore,  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  committee  report  (Rept.  No.  93-1246) 
when  it  states — 

Perhaps  no  other  part  o(  the  country  can 
match  the  claim  of  Boston,  Mass.,  as  the 
Cradle  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Thus  located  wltliin  Boston,  In  close 
proximity,  are  a  series  of  sites  which 
are  almost  unequaled  in  historic  and 
symbolic  significance.  H.R.  7486  repre- 
sents a  unique  opportunity  to  bring 
within  one  park,  under  the  supervision 
and  auspices  of  the  Federal  Government 
many  historic  sites  Integrally  related  to 
the  founding  of  this  Nation  as  well  as 
the  early  years  of  our  growth. 

One  important  aspect  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  that  acquisition  of  any  of  these 
proposed  sites  is  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  owners.  As  noted  in  the  report — 

Donation,  or  purchase  with  donated  funds, 
Is  specified  as  the  preferred  means  ol 
acquisition. 

The  only  money  authorized  for  land 
ecquisition  Is  for  property  for  a  down- 
town visitor's  center  and  for  several 
plots  of  land  surrounding  the  entrance 
to  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard.  The  Park 
Service  is  presently  engaged  in  finalizing 
cooperative  agreements  between  them- 
selves and  the  present  ow-ners  of  the 
sites.  The  cooperative  agreements  con- 
cept Is  presently  being  utilized  by  the 
National  Park  Service  in  Philadelphia  In 
maintaining  Independence  Hall. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  for  en- 
actment of  H.R  7486.  While  these  sites 
are  located  within  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachu-setts  they  belong  to  the  en- 
tire Nation.  And  the  revolutionary  spirit 
which  these  sites  embody  belongs  not 
only  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  but 
to  the  Nation  as  well.  The  story  of  strug- 
gle and  Independence  represented  In 
these  sites  does  not  belong  only  to  the 
Commonwealth,  but  should  be  a  vital  and 
continuing  landmark  to  which  any 
American  may  look  for  Inspiration.  This 
bill  then.  «11l  provide  more  Americans 
than  ever  an  opportunity  to  visit  and 
appreciate  these  monuments  to  our  glor- 


ious beginnings  as  a  nation,  which  are 
not  only  testaments  to  the  vitality  of 
America's  past,  but  are  a  source  of  pur- 
pose and  resolve  for  the  future.  In  time  of 
domestic  turmoil  and  foreign  strife,  our 
historical  monuments  can  provide  a  kind 
of  stability  and  security  offered  by  no 
other  medium.  If  Americans  can  look  to 
their  past  with  dignity  and  pride,  they 
are  more  likely  to  endure  the  travails 
of  the  future.  This  can  best  be  accom- 
pUshed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Second,  there  is  an  overwhelming 
practical  consideration  which  dictates 
that  these  sites  be  placed  imder  Federal 
supervision.  Only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  provide  the  degree  of  care 
necessary  to  retain  these  buildings  and 
prevent  their  deterioration.  And  only  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  have  the  resources 
to  transform  the  proposed  park  into  a 
genuinely  national  shrine.  Recently.  I 
was  shocked  to  learn  that  several  of 
these  sites  did  not  even  have  American 
flags  for  display.  While  this  situation  was 
easily  remedied,  it  points  to  the  clear 
need  for  Federal  assistance  and  super- 
vision. Only  several  months  ago,  the 
famous  "grasshopper"  which  flys  atop 
Panueil  Hall  as  a  weathervane.  and 
which  served  as  signal  to  the  Colonials, 
was  stolen,  although  finally  retrieved  by 
the  Bo.ston  Police  Department.  It  is  Im- 
perative that  deterioration  and  disrepair, 
which  has  tragically  afflicted  many  other 
significant  historic  sites,  be  prevented 
from  ravaging  the  historic  sites  of  Bos- 
ton which  played  such  an  important  role 
In  the  birth  of  the  United  States. 

Lastly,  a  similar  bill.  S.  210,  passed  the 
Senate   December   7,    1973. 

I  urge  the  Rouse  to  act  favorably  on 
this  measure  for  the  reasons  I  have 
presented. 

Thank  you  again  Mr  Speaker. 

Mr.  SKtmrrZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Cbohim)  . 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  this  commit- 
tee and  also  of  having  lived  in  the  Great- 
er Boston  Area  most  of  my  life. 

I  think  that  it  is  significant  that  the 
buildings  we  are  talking  about  today  are 
structures  that  belong  to  all  America. 

When  people  think  of  Faneull  Hall, 
they  do  not  think  of  a  building  that  be- 
longs to  the  city  of  Boston.  Yet  the  city 
of  Boston  has  maintained  it  for  200  years. 

When  they  think  of  the  Old  North 
Church  and  the  Paul  Revere  House,  they 
think  of  national  treasures.  Still,  for  over 
200  years  it  has  been  the  people  of  the 
Boston  area,  the  people  of  MassachusetLs. 
who  one  way  or  another  have  found  ways 
t  J  keep  these  buildings  together  and  still 
keep  them  as  viable  entitles  for  historic 
preservation. 

There  has  been  some  concern  ex- 
pressed about  the  question  of  the  cooper- 
ative arrangement*.  I  think  that  this  ar- 
rangement is  a  positive,  new  departure 
by  Qur  Committee  of  the  Interior  that 
will  allow  the  Park  Ser^1ce  to  create  this 
national  park  without  the  tremendous 
additional  acquisition  costs  by  just  assur- 
ing the  people  who  presently  have  con- 


trol of  these  properties  that  they  will  be 
cared  for  at  least  as  well  as  they  have 
been  over  the  last  200  years  and  that 
they  will  be  preserved  for  the  next  200 
years  and  ad  infinitum  for  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans. 

I  think  it  is  significant,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  additional  staffing,  that  in  a 
neighboring  national  park  in  Lexington 
and  Concord.  Minuteman  National  Park 
where  the  shots  heard  aroimd  the  world 
were  first  fired,  we  have  the  largest  num- 
ber of  volunteers  in  the  park — 'VTP — of 
any  park  in  the  Umted  States  of  America. 
Yet,  Minuteman  National  Park  is  one  of 
the  smallest  national  parks  In  the 
country. 

I  think  that  Boston  being  so  close  and 
Massachusetts  people  being  so  concerned 
about  their  history  and  being  so  con- 
cerned about  the  Bicentennial,  it  is  In- 
evitable that  once  this  park  opens,  the 
volunteers  in  the  park  for  the  Boston 
area  will  not  only  be  some  of  the  best 
but  also  one  of  the  largest  groups  in  the 
coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
especially  the  majority  leader  and  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Massachusettes  dele- 
gation have  fought  long  and  hard  for 
this  park,  long  before  I  was  ever  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  As  a  member  of  the 
National  Parks  Subcommittee  I  owe 
each  and  every  one  of  them  my  thanks 
for  their  help,  advice  and  mformation 
they  provided  through  hearings,  on  site 
inspections  and  with  the  full  committee. 
Today  is  the  end  result  of  the  entire  Mas- 
sachusetts delegation  working  together 
for  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
Nation. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  as  we  ap- 
proach the  Bicentennial,  we  will  see  the 
area  of  the  country  that  gave  birth  to  oiu: 
revolution  finally  receive  the  assistance 
that  it  deserves,  so  that  all  Americans 
and  people  throughout  tlie  world  who  see 
these  sites  during  1975  and  1976  will  leave 
with  a  new  inspiration  and  dedication  to 
the  principles  that  caused  our  country 
to  be  born. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts    iMr.   Moak- 

LEYI. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7486.  to  establish  a  na- 
tional historic  park  In  Boston.  Mass. 

Perhaps  no  city  in  America  is  so  inti- 
mately linked  with  the  Revolutionary 
War  than  is  Boston.  And  certainly  no 
city  faces  a  more  monumental  task  in 
preparing  for  the  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tions. Prompt  action  on  this  bill  will 
greatly  help  us  with  this  work. 

This  bill  will  enable  the  National  Park 
Service  to  acquire  many  of  the  most 
historic  sites  In  the  Nation,  all  with  the 
consent  of  the  owners.  A  visitors  center 
would  be  built,  so  that  tourists  can  fully 
appreciate  Panueil  Hall,  the  cradle  of 
liberty,  where  the  Boston  Tea  Party  was 
partially  planned:  Bunker  Hill,  where 
Revolutionary  soldiers  fired  on  the 
British  only  when  seeing  "the  whites  of 
their  eyes":  the  Old  North  Church, 
which  was  the  signal  for  Paul  Revere's 
famous  ride:  and  the  Old  South  Meeting 
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This  plan  is  now  under  review  and  will 
soon  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  its 
final  scrutiny  and  decision  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  plan.  The  bill  before  us  is 
merely  an  interim  measure  to  authorize 
continued  funding  of  this  effort,  extend 
an  expired  construction  moratorium,  and 
amend  certain  methods  of  procuring 
services  for  the  Corporation. 

I  loiow  of  no  controversy  regarding 
this  bill,  which  is  designed  to  assist  the 
final  production  of  the  plan  and  the  con- 
tinued functioning  of  the  Corporation 
during  the  plan's  congressional  review 
period. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  favorably 
for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SKUBITZ.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  has  been  ac- 
complished with  the  SI  million  already 
spent  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue? 

Mr  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
this  has  been  used  to  produce  the  plan 
and  to  fabricate  a  formula  so  as  to  carry 
out  the  program,  and  these  have  not  as 
yet  been  completed  and  submitted. 
There  is  in  addition  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  be  done,  and  these  funds  are  needed 
to  complete  that  work. 

Mr.  GROSS  This  means  that  the 
plans  are  going  to  cost  at  least 
»2.750,000? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  No.  Sl.750.000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  beg  the  genUeman's 
pardon? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  One  million  seven  hun- 
dred fifty  thousand. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
said  SI  million  had  already  been 
expended. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  One  million  has  al- 
ready been  authorized,  and  we  are  au- 
thorizing an  additional  S750.000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  An  additional  $750,000? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  That  is  right. 

Mr  GROSS.  And  not  another  S1.750,- 
000? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  That  is  right. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  see. 

Well,  what  has  transpired  with  regard 
to  the  deal  that  was  concocted  some  time 
ago  to  trade  some  Wyoming  or  Montana 
land  for  the  old  Willard  Hotel? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  That.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  know,  and  I  will  have  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  <Mr. 
TAYLOR'   'or  an  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  anything  developed 
in  that  respect? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  do  not  know.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
about  some  horse  trading  that  has  been 
going  on  between  the  owners  of  the  Wil- 
lard Hotel  and  the  Interior  Department 
for  some  public  lands  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming  or  Montana. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  horse  trading  or  any 
other  proposal  to  exchange  the  WiUard 
Hotel  for  land  in  Montana  or  Wyoming. 
I  did  read  in  the  paper  several  months 
ago  that  a  proposal  was  made  that  some 


land  in  or  near  New  York  City  be  ex- 
changed for  the  Willartl  Hotel,  but  I 
think  public  opposition  was  so  strong 
that  no  action  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suspect  that  public  op- 
position to  both  projects  was  strong 
enough  to  stop  both  deals. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  how  much 
we  are  going  to  spend  to  develop  a  plan. 
Is  this  going  to  be  another  one  of  those 
Interminable  expenditures  on  behalf  of 
Pennsylvania  .Avenue? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  am  hoping  not.  I  am 
just  as  much  Interested  in  saving  every 
dollar  that  we  can  save.  I  do  think  It  Is 
necessary  to  complete  the  present  work 
that  has  been  set  into  motion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suppose  we  will  spend 
$2  million  or  $3  million  on  it  and  wind 
up  giving  that  block  occupied  by  the 
Willard  and  Washington  hotels  across 
from  the  Treasury,  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  iMr.  T«tlori  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  14167.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  < two- 
third  having  voted  In  favor  thereof ,  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

CENrRAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanlmom  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  3301> 
to  amend  the  act  of  October  27,  1972 
'Public  Law  92-578) ,  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

s.  3301 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  Octol»r  27.  I97a  (86  Stat.  1266),  Is  hereby 
amended  u  rollows: 

(1)  By  destgnatlDg  subsection  4(b)  to  be 
subsection  4(c).  and  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section 4(b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sic.  4.  (b)  The  Board  of  Directors  Is  au- 
thorized to  procure  the  temporary  (not  In 
excess  of  one  year)  or  intermittent  services 
of  city  planners,  architects,  engineers,  ap- 
praisers, and  other  experts  or  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  but 
at  rates  for  Individuals  not  In  excess  of  the 
rate  In  effect  for  grade  G8-1B  of  the  General 
Schedule.". 


(2)  By  deleting  subsection  7(b)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sic.  7.  (b)  After  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Act  to  amend  the  Act  of  October 
27,  1972  (Public  Law  92-578),  no  new  con- 
struction (Including  substantial  remodeling, 
conversion,  rebuilding,  enlargement,  exten- 
sion, or  major  structural  Improvement  of 
existing  building,  but  not  including  ordinary 
maintenance  or  remodeling  or  changes  neces- 
sary to  continue  occupancy)  shall  be  au- 
thorized or  conducted  within  the  develop- 
ment area  except  upon  prior  certification  by 
the  Corporation  chat  the  construction  is,  or 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be.  consistent 
with  the  carr>Mng  out  of  the  development 
plan  for  the  area:  Proiided.  That  if  the  de- 
velopment plan  for  the  area  does  not  become 
effective  under  the  provisions  of  section  5  by 
December  31.  1974.  this  subsection  shall  be 
of  not  further  force  and  effect  until  such 
time  as  the  development  plan  does  become 
effective  under  that  section.". 

(3)  By  deleting  section  17  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"Sec  17.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $1,760,000  for  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  the  develop, 
ment  plan  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this  Act 
and  for  operating  and  administrative  es- 
penses  of  the  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975;  and  for  operating  and 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Corporation 
for  succeeding  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  ma; 
be  necessary.". 

MOTION  OFFEREO   BV   MB.  TATLOE  Or 
NORTH    CAROLINA 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  CaroUna  moves  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S. 
3301  and  to  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions of  HJt  14167,  as  amended,  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  simUar  House  bill  (H.R.  14167)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  OF  THE 
HOUSE  TO  MAKE  CORRECTIONS 
IN  THE  ENROLLMENT  OF  H.R.  69 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution  iH.  Con.  Res.  583)  au- 
thorizing the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  make 
corrections  in  the  enrollment  of  H,R,  69. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows : 
H.  Con.  Res.   583 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  corumrring) ,  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (HJt.  69)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes.  Is 
authorized  and  dlrccled  to  make  the  correc- 
tion described  In  the  following  sentence. 
Immediately  after  subsection  (b)  of  section 
121  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  which  Is  added 
by  section  101(a)  (2)  (El  of  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(c)  A  State  agency  shall  use  the  pay- 
ments made  under  this  section  only  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  (Including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  and.  where  necessary,  the 
construction  of  school  facilities)  which 
are  designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  such  children,  and  the  State  agency 


shall  provide  assurances  to  the  Commissioner 
that  each  such  child  In  average  dally  at- 
tendance counted  under  subsection  (b)  will 
be  provided  with  such  a  program,  commen- 
surate with  hts  special  needs,  during  any 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  payments  are 
made. 

"(d)  In  the  case  where  such  a  chUd  leaves 
an  educational  program  for  handicapped 
children  operated  or  supported  by  the  State 
agency  in  order  to  participate  In  such  a  pro- 
gram operated  or  supported  by  a  local  edu- 
cational agency,  such  child  shall  tie  counted 
under  subsection  (b)  If  (1)  he  continues  to 
receive  an  appropriately  designed  educational 
program  and  (2)  the  State  agency  transfers 
to  the  local  educational  agency  in  whose  pro- 
gram such  child  participates  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sums  received  by  such  State 
agency  under  this  section  which  are  attrib- 
utable to  such  child,  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  subsection  ( c ) ." 

Sec.  2.  The  clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  enrollment  of  such  bill  is 
further  authorized  and  directed  to  make  the 
correction  described  In  the  following  sen- 
tence In  section  252  of  the  bill,  strike  "Title 
IV  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Title  V". 

Sec.  3.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  enrollment  of  such  bill  la 
further  authorized  and  directed  to  make  the 
correction  described  In  the  following  sen- 
tence In  the  title  of  section  612  of  the  bUl. 
strike  out  "Office"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Bureau". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEABaiR.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
current resolution  which  Is  at  the  desk 
corrects  certain  clerical  errors  made  In 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  69. 1  would 
now  like  to  take  a  minute  to  describe 
those  corrections. 

The  first  correction  will  be  to  add  two 
subscctioiis  to  the  State  program  for  the 
handicapped  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
Those  subsections  were  adopted  In  an 
identical  form  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  but  through  error  were  deleted 
from  the  conference  report  as  it  was 
filed. 

The  second  correction  will  be  to  insert 
the  correct  references  to  a  title  of  the 
bill  which  Is  being  amended  by  section 
2,12  of  the  bill.  This  correction  has  no 
substantive  effect. 

The  third  correction  will  be  to  strike 
"Office"  from  a  section  dealing  with  the 
Bureau  for  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
This  correction  also  has  no  substantive 
effect. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  deleted  from  the 
concurrent  resolution  which  Is  at  the 
desk  two  sections  which  appear  In  the 
House  Concurrent  Re.solution  570.  which 
I  tried  to  bring  up  last  Wednesday  after 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  69.  One  of  those  corrections  dealt 
with  the  impact  aid  program,  and  the 
other  correction  dealt  with  the  Equal 
Educational  Opportunities  Act.  After 
checking  the  enrolled  bill,  we  discovered 
Uiat  those  two  errors  did  not  appear  In 


the  enrolled  bill  although  they  did  ap- 
pear as  printing  errors  in  the  conference 
report  as  It  was  printed  and  distributed. 
Since  they  did  not  appear  in  the  enrolled 
bill  as  errors,  they  are  not  necessary  to 
correct. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

As  he  has  stated,  this  resolution  does 
nothing  more  than  order  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  to  make  certain  corrections  In  the 
enrollment  of  H.R.  69  before  it  sent  to 
the  President. 

The  most  major  correction  Involves 
the  insertion  of  two  paragraphs  which  I 
prepared  and  which  were  identical  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  bills.  The 
language  appears  in  the  House-passed 
bill  on  page  15  as  section  121(c)  and 
121(d).  The  Identical  language  appetu^ 
on  page  160  of  HB.  69  In  the  Senate  and 
bears  the  same  section  designation.  This 
language,  even  though  identical  In  both 
bills  and  hence  not  an  item  in  conference, 
simply  dropped  into  the  oblivion  of  some 
wastebasket  along  the  way  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  conference  report. 

The  missing  two  paragraphs  do  two 
things:  First,  they  say  that  a  State  agen- 
cy receiving  funds  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren tmder  title  I  of  ESEA  must  use 
these  funds  only  for  special  education 
programs  and  that  each  child  counted 
will  be  provided  with  a  program  to  meet 
his  or  her  needs.  Secondly,  the  language 
says  that  in  the  event  a  child  is  moved 
by  a  State  agency  into  a  local  school 
district  the  State  may  continue  to  count 
that  child  only  if  the  funds  are  passed 
through  the  State  and  go  to  the  LEA 
which  Is  actually  providing  the  services 
to  that  handicapped  child.  Here  is  the 
missing  language: 

(c)  A  State  agency  shall  use  the  payments 
made  under  this  section  only  for  programs 
and  projects  (Including  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  and.  where  necessary,  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities)  which  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  needs  of  such 
children,  and  the  State  agency  shall  provide 
assurances  to  the  Commissioner  that  each 
such  child  In  average  daUy  attendance 
counted  tmder  subsection  (b)  will  b«  pro- 
vided with  such  a  program,  commensurate 
with  hla  special  needs,  during  any  fiscal  year 
for  which  such  payments  are  made. 

(d)  In  the  case  where  such  a  child  leaves 
an  educational  program  for  handicapped 
children  operated  or  supported  by  the  State 
agency  In  order  to  participate  in  such  a  pro- 
gram operated  or  supported  by  a  local  edu- 
cational agency,  such  chUd  shall  be  counted 
under  subsection  (b)  If  (1)  he  continues  to 
receive  an  appropriately  designed  educational 
program  and  (2)  the  State  agency  transfers 
to  the  local  educational  agency  in  whose 
program  such  child  participates  an  amotmt 
equal  to  the  sums  received  by  such  State 
agency  under  this  section  which  are  at- 
tributable to  such  child,  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  subsection  (e). 

The  second  change  Is  a  simple  error  In 
the  cross-reference  language  which  pre- 
cedes the  Ashbrook  amendment.  Al- 
though the  legislative  Intent  Is  crystal 
clear  without  the  change,  we  thought  It 
best  to  make  the  change.  Specifically,  the 
language  appears  on  page  39  of  the  con- 


ference report.  In  section  252  the  sen- 
tence should  read,  "Part  B  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  as  amended 
by  title  V  of  this  act.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : ". 

The  final  change  Is  another  very  minor 
correction,  and  it  deals  with  the  handi- 
capped section.  On  page  104  of  the  con- 
ference report,  the  heading  to  section  612 
should  read  Bureau  for  the  Education 
and  Training  of  the  Handicapped.  That 
title  currently  reads  Office  for  the  Educa- 
tion and  Training  of  the  Handicapped. 
Since  the  substance  of  section  612  makes 
clear  that  this  unit  Is  a  Bureau,  we  are 
merely  conforming  the  heading  with  the 
substance. 

As  I  have  tried  to  explain,  these  are 
all  minor  corrections  but  ones  wlil(^ 
should  be  made  before  the  bill  goes  for- 
ward. I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousseloi). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  because 
I  was  one  of  those  who  was  concerned 
about  the  omission  of  these  sections  and 
the  procedure  of  not  informing  the  Rouse 
ahead  of  time  that  these  were  absent 
from  the  conference  bill  that  was  pre- 
sented to  us  last  week. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  good  colleague. 
the  chairman  of  the  comnuttee.  if  in  the 
future  we  can  be  assured,  when  this  kind 
of  thing  has  occurred,  that  we  will  be 
notified  In  advance  of  the  time  of  the 
vote,  assuring  that  the  gentleman  knows 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wUl  yield.  I  will  assure  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California, 
that  when  we  discover  an  error  of  this 
type  In  the  future  the  gentleman  wUl 
be  immediately  notified. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  the  whole 
House  will  be  assured  ahead  of  time  prior 
to  the  vote  if  something  as  substantive 
as  these  two  sections  relating  to  the  han- 
dicapped are  missing  and  the  committee 
knows  it.  so  the  House  is  not  presented 
with  a  total  concept,  portions  of  which, 
and  important  portions  of  which,  are  not 
present  in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  truth  about  the 
whole  matter  Is  I  did  not  know  about  it 
myself  until  we  were  in  the  process  of 
debating  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  wiih  to  make  the  point  again  that 
I  hope  when  we  have  conference  reports 
of  this  significance  and  importance,  when 
there  are  these  kind  of  mistakes  In  the 
printing,  that  the  House  Is  made  aware 
of  that  problem  and  that  it  is  presented 
with  the  facts  relating  to  the  conference 
report  so  that  we  do  not  have  this  kind 
of  slippage  in  the  future. 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  also 
behooves  conferees  to  be  extremely  care- 
ful when  a  large  piece  of  legislation  such 
as  this  comes  from  conference,  to  be  sure 
the  conference  report  Includes  all  parts 
that  were  agreed  to.  and  In  the  language 
they  were  agreed  to.  There  is  the  dilemma 
we  are  faced  with  on  the  floor  after  a 
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conference  report  is  already  adopted  in 
the  other  body,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  put  those  sections 
back  in  where  a  clerical  error  had  been 
made. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  enroll- 
ing does  come  from  a  dlSerent  piece  of 
paper  than  the  conference  report  which 
we  see. 

Mr.  ROOSSELOT.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man is  speaking  directly  to  the  impact 
aid  section  and  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  was  very  quick  to  point 
out  these  shortcomings  to  me.  I  appreci- 
ate it  and  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
chairman  suggesting  very  strongly  that 
this  kind  of  thing  will  not  occur  again. 

The  SPE.AKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  oJIered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Pirkihs)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  niles  and  agrev  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  583). 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPE.^KER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  3 1  b  1  of  rule  XXVH  and 
the  prior  announcement  of  the  Chair, 
further  proceedings  on  this  motion  will 
be  postponed. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
withdraw  his  point  of  order  that  there  is 
no  quorum,  since  the  vote  has  to  be  put 
over? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  with- 
draw my  point  of  order  with  that  under- 
standing. 

RATIFICATION  OF  THE  GENEVA 
PROTOCOL   OP    1925 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1258)  concerning 
ratification  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925  and  a  comprehensive  review  of  this 
Nation's  national  security  and  Interna- 
tional policies  regarding  chemical  war- 
fare. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.  Rk.  1258 

Resolted.  That  It  is  the  seiue  oi  the  House 
of  Representatives  tbat  the  Geneva  Protocol 
of  1925.  banning  the  first  uee  of  gas  and 
bacteriological  warfare,  should  t>e  ratlSed; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  both  the  President 
and  the  Congress  should  resolve  the  position 
of  the  United  States  on  the  tutvire  status 
of  herbicides  and  tear  gas  so  that  the  Senate 
may  move  forward  toward  ratification  of  the 
Oenevs  Protocol  of  1925;  and  be  It  further 

JUsohed,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  reconsideration  of 
the  protocol  wotUd  provide  an  opportunity 
for  a  comprehenslTe  review  of  tJnlted  States 
poUcles  Va  the  field  of  chemical  warfare. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUySEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House  Reso- 


lution 1258.  a  sense  of  the  House  resolu- 
tion concerning  ratification  of  the  1925 
Geneva  protocol  and  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  this  Nation's  national  security 
and  international  policies  regarding 
chemical  warfare. 

As  you  know,  the  1925  Geneva  protocol 
has  failed  to  receive  Senate  ratification 
since  it  was  first  submitted  in  1927.  A 
variety  ol  comple.x  historical  reasons  ac- 
count for  this  failure  to  ratify.  Never- 
theless, it  has  been  a  source  of  deep 
concern  to  many,  particularly  In  recent 
years. 

Thus,  several  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced in  the  93d  Congress  aimed  at  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  the  Geneva  protocol 
and  other  related  matters  The  first  of 
these.  House  Resolution  679,  was  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Wayne  Owens 
of  Utah  on  November  1, 1973.  It  and  four 
subsequent  resolutions — sponsored  or  co- 
sponsored  by  46  Members  of  Congress- 
were  referred  to  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  subsequently  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Pol- 
icy and  Scientific  Developments. 

These  resolutions  become  the  subject 
of  5  days  of  hearings  held  during  May 
by  the  subcommittee.  Testimony  was 
heard  from  four  Members  of  Congress, 
spokesmen  for  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  State  and  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  and  five  pri- 
vate witnesses.  The  hearings  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title.  "U.S.  Chemical 
Warfare  Policy." 

By  imanfmous  vote,  the  suticommittee 
favorably  reported  House  Resolution  679 
with  amendments  on  ,Tu!y  18,  1974.  A 
resolution  embodying  the  subcommittee's 
amendments.  House  Resolution  1258.  was 
Introduced  on  July  24  by  Representative 
OwiN-s  with  six  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  Mr.  Dellenback  as  cospon- 
sors.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
considered  Hou.se  Resolution  1258  in  open 
session  on  July  31  and  unanlmou-sly  or- 
dered It  favorably  reported  without 
amendments. 

The  primary  objective  of  House  Reso- 
lution 1258  Is  to  urge  a  solution  to  de- 
layed ratification  of  the  1925  Geneva  pro- 
tocol. Briefly,  that  impasse  centers  on 
differences  between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee over  the  question  of  whether  her- 
bicides and  tear  gas  should  be  Included 
within  the  meaning  of  the  protocol. 

President  Nixon  resubmitted  the  pro- 
tocol to  the  Senate  In  August  1970.  Ac- 
companying the  resubmission  at  that 
time  was  an  executive  branch  under- 
standing, in  the  form  of  a  letter  from 
then  Secretari,'  of  State  William  Rogers, 
to  exclude  herbicides  and  tear  gas  from 
the  provisions  of  the  protocol.  Because  of 
the  Senate  Poreisn  Relations  Commlt- 
tees  disagreement  with  that  understand- 
ing, the  issue  has  been  stalemated. 

This  failure  to  ratify  the  protocol  Is 
unfortimate  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First,  formal  ratification  of  the  pro- 
tocol would  help  to  reaffirm  this  Nations 
moral  leadership  in  banning  this  most 
dread  form  of  chemical  warfare. 

By  eliminating  this  source  of  embar- 
rassment to  the  United  States  embodied 
in  the  failure  to  ratify,  this  Nation  would 


close  the  gap  between  Its  often  repeated 
policy  objectives  and  the  reality  of  its 
practices  on  chemical  warfare. 

Further,  ratification  of  -  the  protocol 
would  help  to  create  a  more  conducive 
atmosphere  for  reaching  even  more  com- 
prehensive chemical  warfare  agreements 
at  the  Conference  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament in  Geneva.  At  the  moment, 
those  negotiations  are  in  a  sad  state  of 
limbo.  As  a  result,  the  chance  to  seek  a 
treaty  banning  or  limiting  chemical 
warfare  may  be  irretrievably  lost. 

Lastly,  ratification  of  the  protocol 
would  clear  the  way  for  ratification  of  a 
second  treaty  also  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  pending 
resolution  of  the  protocol  question.  This 
second  treaty  is  the  1972  Convention 
on  Biological  Weapons,  an  agreement 
which  win  not  go  into  effect  until  ratified 
by  the  major  powers,  including  the 
United  States. 

One  reason  for  the  executive  branch's 
desire  to  exclude  herbicides  and  tear  gas 
apparently  related  to  the  fact  that  we 
were  using  those  agents  In  Vietnam  at 
tile  time  the  protocol  was  resubmitted. 
Now  that  our  military  role  in  that  con- 
flict has  passed  and  related  emotional 
overtones  have  lessened,  the  time  for 
reconsideration  of  the  exclusions  is 
optimum. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  the  1925 
Geneva  protocol,  however,  the  subcom- 
mittee also  reviewed  two  related  issues: 

First.  The  status  of  the  current  nego- 
tiations at  the  Conference  Committee  on 
Disarmament  in  Geneva  on  achieving  a 
comprehensive  chemical  warfare  agree- 
ment, particularly  as  those  talks  relate 
to  the  verification  problem;  and 

Second.  A  comprehensive  review  of 
current  U.S.  chemical  warfare  policy,  In- 
cluding the  need  to  retain  a  retaliatory 
chemical  warfare  capability  end  the 
Lssue  of  the  new  binary  nerve  gas 
weapons. 

These  latter  two  ii-sues  corresponded 
to  the  provisions  of  the  various  resolu- 
tions considered  by  the  subcommittee. 

Thus,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
report  accompanying  House  Resolution 
1258  Includes  a  number  of  findings  and 
recommendations  on  these  two  matters 
which  I  recommend  to  the  full  and  care- 
ful reading  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes  and  ask  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin Just  said  that  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  had  unanimously  approved 
this  resolution.  That  is  true.  I  was  present 
when  the  resolution  was  adopted.  How- 
ever, I  have  strong  reservations  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  approve  this 
resolution,  primarily  because  I  have  not 
seen,  up  until  this  afternoon,  the  com- 
mittee report  on  the  resolution  itself. 
Certainly  the  language  of  the  resolution 
appears  innocuous,  but  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  committee  report. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
Indicated  that  all  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to 
secure  ratification  of  the  Geneva  proto- 
col of  1925.  I  doubt  if  many  would  argue 
with  that  goal.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  per- 
sonally would  like  to  see  this  countr; 
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ratify  that  protocol.  However,  If  we  look 
at  the  legislative  history  as  written  In 
the  committee  report,  we  will  find  we 
are  urging  the  other  body  to  take  action 
with  respect  to  ratiflcatlcai  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

Let  me  quote  some  language  on  page 
4  of  the  report  as  an  example.  I  refer  to 
the  third  paragraph  from  the  bottom 
entitled  "Recommendations."  I  might 
say  that  this  whole  report  is  written  in 
terms  ol  the  subcommittee's  recom- 
mendations. There  was  no  thorough  dis- 
cussion in  the  full  committee  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  report  that  was  to  be  filed  or 
what  the  recommendations  of  the  full 
committee  would  be.  In  fact  there  was  no 
discussion  on  mose  topics  In  the  full 
committee  at  all. 

The  sentence  I  would  like  to  quote 
begins: 

Thus.  In  exercising  Its  right  and  responsi- 
bility to  advise,  the  Senate  would  appear  to 
have  the  prerogative  of  ratifying  the  1925 
Geneva  Protocol  without  the  exceptions  on 
herbicides  and  tear  gas  as  Interpreted  by  the 
admlnletration. 

At  the  top  of  page  4  the  subcommittee 
seems  to  be  putting  itself  in  the  position 
of  suggesting  that  a  careful  examination 
of  the  drafting  of  the  protocol  and  the 
ordinary  meaning  ol  the  instrument  and 
subsequent  practice  suggests  that  both 
herbicides  and  tear  gas  should  be  in- 
cluded in  any  prohibition  that  might  re- 
sult from  ratification. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  that  I  do  not 
know  enough,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  say  whether 
tear  gas  and  herbicides  should  be  pro- 
hibited. However,  we  are  urging  the  other 
body  to  take  a  position  and  act  as  If 
there  were  not  reservations  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  with  respect  to  this 
topic. 

Let  me  say  that  a  representative  of 
the  administration  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin.  The  representative  was 
I*on  Sloss,  Deputy  Director,  Politico- 
Military  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
He  said  that  there  were  three  points  of 
view  which  underlined  the  administra- 
tion's view.  This  Is  on  page  174  of  the 
bearing: 

First,  the  protocol  Is  In  our  view  ambigu- 
ous as  to  the  coverage  of  riot  control  agents 
and  herbicides 

Unquestionably,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is 
true;  but  the  position  of  the  committee 
seems  to  be  that  we  would  try  to  make  It 
unambiguous  by  putting  herbicides  and 
riot  control  agents  In  the  prohibition. 

Mr.  Sloss  continues: 

Secondly.  I  would  note  that  these  agents 
•re  not  lethal  weapons,  although  their  use 
certainly  can  have  some  undesirable  effects. 
They  have  demonstrated  some  mUltary 
utuity.  Their  use  has  saved  the  lives  of  our 
troops  and  of  noncombatants;  thus  giving 
up  the  right  to  use  them  In  war  has  both 
pros  and  cons.  In  our  view  the  best  way  that 
Congress  can  reinforce  past  tJS.  policy  Initia- 
tives In  this  area  la  by  prompt  ratification  of 
the  protocol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  brhigs  up  what  has 
paused  the  delaying  action  by  the  other 
body.  I  refer  to  the  reservations  that  the 


administration  has  with  respect  to  the 
significance  of  ratification.  The  House  is 
jumping  in  with  both  feet  Into  a  matter 
which  is  not  Its  primary  concern — in 
fact,  is  of  no  concern  to  us  at  all — and 
saying  to  the  other  body,  "We  think  you 
should  ratify,  and  we  think  that  If  you 
did,  it  would  have  certain  consequences." 

In  my  opinion,  this  would  be  a  mis- 
chievous move.  I  do  not  think  that  It 
should  be  considered  a  very  simple,  non- 
controversial  matter. 

I  hope  that  there  are  others  who  would 
agree  that  we  do  not  need  to  have  this 
resolution  brought  up  on  a  consent  basis. 
so  that  we  can  have  a  real,  ongoing 
debate  on  the  merits  of  the  proposition. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  position 
and  say  that  I  support  the  arguments  he 
has  made  against  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  see  no  reason  for  supporting  the  out- 
lawing of  tear  gas.  and  I  am  afraid  that 
is  what  we  would  be  doing. 

The  SPE.AKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  myself 
5  additional  minutes. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. I  would  like  also  to  mention.  Mr. 
Speaker,  language  on  page  9  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin discussed  very  briefly  the  so-called 
binary  proposal. 

Let  me  say  that  in  full  committee  the 
word  "binary"  was  never  even  mentioned. 
I  would  have  thought,  on  reading  the 
language  of  the  resolution,  that  we  would 
not  be  Involving  ourselves  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  should  be  en- 
gaged In  the  financing  of  a  so-called 
binary  weapons  program.  It  may  well  be 
that  It  will  cost  a  lot  of  money.  It  may 
well  be  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
argtmient  about  whether  we  should  en- 
gage In  this  kind  of  program  or  not. 

All  I  am  saying  or  suggesting  is  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  In  Its 
entirety,  never  discussed  this  question. 
Yet  here  we  are.  on  paper  at  least,  seem- 
ing to  pass  judgment  and  to  cast  asper- 
sions about  the  vrisdom  of  going  ahead 
with  this  program. 

Let  me  read  the  final  paragraph  on 
page  10  of  the  committee  report  to  In- 
dicate the  need  for  debate  on  what  we 
are  doing. 

This.  I  might  say,  is  listed  as  a  sub- 
committee recommendation.  Since  the 
full  committee  is  taking  responsibility 
for  this  resolution  and  supposedly  for  the 
report,  I  assume  the  full  committee  is 
now  endorsing  the  subcommittee's  rec- 
ommendations, too. 

Point  4:  "Because  of  the  obvious  dan- 
gers to  America's  strategic  position  In  the 
proliferation  of  chemical  weapons.  It 
may  be  In  the  national  securltv  of  the 
United  States  to  postpone  the  S5.8  billion 
binary  procurement  request.  This  post- 
ponement should  be  accompanied  by  an 
intensive  effort  to  negotiations  within 
the  CCD  to  seek  a  comprehensive  Inter- 


national agreement  to  ban  the  produc- 
tion and  stockpiling  of  chemical  warfare 
weapons." 

Of  course.  It  may  be  that  there  are 
dangers  to  our  strategic  position  if  there 
Is  a  proliferation,  but  we  do  not  really 
know  on  the  basis  of  Information  that  I 
have  seen  submitted  to  me.  and  surely 
the  full  committee  has  not  had  the  bene- 
fit of  a  meaningful  discussion  of  the 
significance  of  the  so-called  binary  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  would  be  very 
unn-ise  to  follow  the  leadership  of  a  com- 
mittee that  has  not  taken  a  look  at  a 
subject  which  is  really  on  the  periphery 
of  its  interests  simply  because  a  sub- 
committee has  come  up  with  a  certain 
recommendation. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  fully 
understand  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  would  not  have  had  time  to  be 
present  at  all  these  hearings,  but  cer- 
tainly the  gentleman  had  time  enough 
to  read  them.  Unquestionably  he  will 
agree  that  we  should  have  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regarding  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Protocol  of  1925.  as  well  as 
the  Biological  Weapons  Treaties.  I  would 
refer  the  gentleman  to  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Ikle.  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  on  page  172 
of  the  hearings.  He  says  that  U.S.  ratifi- 
cation is  critical,  that  ratification  should 
be  accomplished  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  might  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  that  I  understand  his 
point  about  ratification.  I  am  not  argu- 
ing against  ratification  of  both  the  bio- 
logical weapons  treaty  and  the  protocol. 
I  am  not  arguing  that  at  all. 

What  I  am  arguing  Is  the  point  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  passing  judgment  as  to 
whether  we  should  engage  In  the  pro- 
duction of  materials  for  the  binary  pro- 
gram, whether  It  is  expensive  or  not 
This  recommendation  would  seem  to  be 
Irrelevant  to  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I  believe  we  are  treading  on  very 
awkward  ground  If  we  pass,  on  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation,  on  something 
that  is  not  Included  In  the  language  of 
the  resolution.  I  think  that  Is  unwise 
policy. 

If  the  gentleman  In  the  full  committee 
had  mentioned  that  the  committee  re- 
port would  discuss  a  lot  of  subjects  not 
included  In  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I  might  have  thought  differently 
alMut  it.  and  I  certainly  regret  the  fact 
that  I  did  not  vote  against  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  wUl  yield  fiu-ther,  the  binary 
proposal  the  gentleman  refers  to  Is  not 
in  the  resolution.  But  the  resolution  con- 
tains a  provision  calling  for  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  U.S.  chemical  warfare 
policy.  In  that  context  the  binary  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  entire  question  as  to 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  peace  In 
this  world. 
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Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  such  ii:ne  a?  he 
may  desire  to  my  colleague,  the  ^eu'de- 
:t\dn  I  rum  Oregon    Mr  Wyatt 

Mr  WVATT  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  par- 
licutari;  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
subcommiiree  and  the  committee  for 
promptly  handling  this  legislation  and 
bringing  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
today 

Mr  Speaker  H  R  8352,  as  amended 
by  the  Interior  Committee,  would  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  Cascade  Head-Sal- 
mon River  tustuary  area  In  the  State  of 
Oregon  for  the  enjoyment  and  scientific 
benefit  of  present  and  future  generations- 

This  unique  coastal  area  is  distinctive 
in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Oi  r-'^rtiLUlar  scenic  value  is  Cascade 
Head  u^elf.  a  sweeping  mountainous 
ridge  covered  b>  rain  forest  that  ends 
abruptly  m  a  series  of  waierfall? — drui>- 
pi:ig  hundreds  of  leet  off  a  ^hee^  preci- 
pice to  the  'xean's  floor  These  cliffs,  m 
turn  form  an  impressive  backdrop  for 
tiie  entry  of  the  Salmon  River  into  the 
Pacinc 

The  river,  aside  from  its  natural 
beauty,  is  a  rare  microcosm  of  what  the 
Oregon  coast  was  like  prior  to  the  settle- 
ment of  man.  It  is  virtually  the  la^t  estu- 
ary on  the  west  coast  which  hat  re- 
mained unchanged  hy  industrial  or  com- 
mercial as-e-  and  because  of  this  it  is  of 
Immense  scientific  value  The  overndmf? 
purpose  of  the  Cascade  Head  bill  is  to 
insure  that  the  area  around  the  Salmon 
River  remains  sparsely  populated  and 
uiiipoiled.  thus  guaranteeing  and  pre- 
serving lis  biological  uniqueness 

The  bill  would  extend  the  boundaries 
of  the  S:us]aw  National  Forest  to  in- 
clude alt  of  the  lands  now  presently  with- 
in the  national  lorest  boundaries  The 
area  which  would  be  alTected  involves 
approximately  8.910  acres  consisting  of 
a  mixture  of  public  and  pnvale  lands. 
Approximately  one-half  ot  the  area  is 
outside  the  exi^tinK  national  forest 
boundary;  and  approximatelv  50  percent 
oi  ihf  land  covered  by  this  legislation  is 
m  private  ownership  Portion.^  of  the  na- 
tional forest  lancL^  included  are  presently 
administered  under  regulations  of  the 
Secret  J  ry  of  Agriculture  a*  a  research 
natural  area,  a  sce.uc  area,  and  an  -ex- 
perimental forest 

Major  public  concern  has  been  con- 
centrated on  the  future  management  of 
the  estuary,  associated  wetlands,  and  im- 
mediately adjacent  forest  lands.  These 
lands  are  predominantly  outside  the  na- 
tional forest  boundary  and  are  presently 
used  for  recreational  and  agricultural 
purposes 

Mindful  of  public  concerrj.  the  Forest 
Service  and  others  after  extensive 
studies  of  the  area,  indicated  the  desira- 
bility of  including  the  entire  region 
within  the  Siuslaw  National  Forest 
Management  plans  for  the  public  and 
private  lands,  therefore,  were  jointly  de- 
veloped by  the  Forest  Ser^-lce  and  local 
authonties  and  are  contained  in  the 
basic  proposal  of  H.R,  8352.  as  amended. 

These  management  plans  developed 
would  designate  the  lands  added  to  the 
national  fore.'^t  as  a  scenic-research 
area.  It  was  speciflcaliy  included  in  order 
to  halt  future  development,  thus  main- 
taining the  delicate  biological  balance  of 
the  area    This  particular  designation  is 


importajit  because  it  will  enable  manape- 
ment  to  be  specifically  tailored  to  the 
various  biological  uruts  or  natural  sub- 
areas  within  the  Cascade  Head — Salmon 
River  estuary  region  Moreover,  it  will  set 
up  legislative  guidelines  winch  wiii  help 
insure  that  the  natural  balance,  scemc 
beauty,  and  scientific  value  of  this 
magnificent  portion  of  the  Oregon  coast 
will  never  be  threatened 

Under  this  legislation,  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  acquire  lands  and 
interests  m  lands,  though  this  authority 
IS  specifically  Umlted.  AcquLsition.  except 
in  the  estuary  and  associated  wetlands 
subarea.  could  only  be  done  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  so  long  as  the  owner 
•uses  the  land  for  substantially  the  same 
pu.-poses.  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  the 
lands  were  used  on  June  1.  1974. 

Because  of  these  limits  on  acquisition, 
although  a  land  acquisition  plan  has  not 
been  developed,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimates  a  possible  5-year  land 
acquisition  program  of  only  SI. 5  million 
which  would  be  funded  through  the  hmd 
and  water  conservation  fund  The  esti- 
mated increased  annual  cost  for  admin- 
istration of  the  area  as  part  of  the  na- 
tional forest  IS  $80,000  Same  amount  a.-^ 
under  Forest  Service  substitute  propo.sal 

The  Cascade  Head  bill  can  be  a  begin- 
ning Through  this  bill  we  hope  to  pre- 
serve the  umque  qualities  of  the  Cascade 
Head  area  without  the  wholesale  con- 
demnation of  land,  but  rather  thro^igh 
Government  cooperation  with  private 
iar.dov  net's 

II  passed,  it  will  guarantee  that  the 
land  will  be  left  as  it  is  now.  thereby 
allowing  man  and  nature  a  valid  chance 
t<D  coexist  in  harmony.  I  ho^je  it  will  fur- 
ther provide  us  with  the  impetus  and 
direction  to  guide  the  future  of  conserva- 
tion away  from  absolute  protectionism 
and  toward  a  reconciliation  of  man  and 
his  environment 

yi':  DELLENBACK  Mr  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time 

Mr  MELCHER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  oiTered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  'Mr,  Melchef  -  that  the  Houso 
suspend  t'e  rules  and  pas.>  the  bill  HR 
8351?,  as  amended 

The  question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  m  favor  thereol  •  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  a< 
amended,  was  passed, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


BOSTON  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL 
PARK.   MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  Mr, 
Speaker  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pa.ss  the  bill  '  H  R  7486 '  to  authorise 
the  establishment  of  the  Boston  National 
Historical  Park  m  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  as  amended 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  R   7486 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hon^if 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stale:  of 
America  m  Confess  asse-nbled  That  th:s 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Boston  National  His- 
torical Park  Act  of  1974". 

Sec  2  .ai  In  order  to  preserve  for  the 
beneSt  and  inspiration  of  the  people  of  the 
tJnued  States  as  a  national  historical  park 


certain  historic  structures  and  properties  •;: 
uut-stancnu?  nsiititial  significance  located  i;. 
BcsTfjti-  Massachusetts,  and  assttclated  v.-i\U 
the  Ameri^:aii  Revolution  and  the  foundu^e' 
and  srofttft  of  the  United  States,  the  S^  - 
retary  ur  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referrea 
to  A.S  the  Secetary"*  may.  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  acquire  hy 
di"»natli3n  or  hy  purchase  with  donated  fund^- 
rtll  lands  and  improvements  thereon  or  m- 
teresis  therei:i  .-umprislng  the  follosvlng  d'e- 
Bcnbe.l  areas 

ii)  Faneuil  Hall,  located  at  Dock  Square. 
Boston. 

i2)  PituI  Revere  Houst.  19  North  Sqtiart-, 
Bt-^ton 

(3  I  Tlie  area  Identified  as  the  Old  North 
riiurch  area,  \9~   Salem  Street    Boston: 

i4t  The  Old  Stale  House.  Washington  ai.d 
State  Streets.  Boston, 

i5i    Bui.Ker    Hill.    Breeds   Hill.    Boston; 

i6|  Old  South  Meeting  Hou&e.  Milk  and 
Wa^ihJn^rTor.  Streets,  Boston    and 

I  7'    Charleston  NaVTr  Yard 

ibf  In  the  event  tiiat  the  properties  de- 
■scribed  in  thl*;  tiectlcn  are  not  donated  to  the 
t'nlted  States  or  purchased  w-lth  donated 
funds,  thev  may  be  acquired  by  the  Secre- 
tarv  wiih  appropriated  funds  Pros  id^'ri 
That,  ex/'ept  for  privately  held  lands  within 
rhe  Charle^tOMtn  Navy  Yard  as  described  In 
subsection  tdi  of  this  section,  the  Secretare 
shall  not  acq\nre  any  such  properties  bv 
eminent  domain  so  long^  as  he  determines 
that  a  binding,  written  cooperative  agree- 
ment a'^aurlng  the  preservation  and  histori- 
cal integrity  of  jiuch  properties  remains  m 
force  and  effect  Lands  owned  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  or  any  o£  ns 
poluical  subdivisions,  may  be  acquired  ontv 
by  donation 

ici  At  such  time  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  -sufflclent  lands,  improvements 
and  mterests  therein  have  been  acquired  or 
That  cooperative  agreements  satisfying  the 
preservation  and  hictorical  objective  of  ihH 
Act  have  been  executed,  he  may  establish  the 
Boston  National  Historical  Park  by  publica- 
tion of  notice  to  that  effect  In  the  Federal 
ReaKter,  together  with  a  detailed  description 
or  map  setting  forth  the  properties  Included 
Therein 

id)  As  Used  in  this  section,  the  Charles- 
town  Navy  Yard  shall  Include  the  United 
States  Ship  Constitution  and  the  lands  gen- 
erally depicted  on  the  map  entitled  "Boun- 
dary Map  Charlestown  Naval  Shipyard- 
US  S  Con=:tUutlon.  Boston  National  Histori- 
cal Park".  numbereJ  BONA  20,000  and  dated 
March  1974  which  shall  be  on  file  and  avail- 
able In  the  off.ces  of  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Washhigton.  DC  All  right,  title, 
and  Interest  in  the  Federal  properties  and 
improvement*  included  therein  Phall  be 
iran-ferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Proiided,  That  he  may.  by  written  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  permit 
the  continued  u-^e  of  any  such  buildings  and 
facilities  a.s  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  to  be  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  Constitution, 
which  agreement  shall  provide  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  'ihall  transfer  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  funds  fufRclent 
to  cover  the  costs  attributable  to  the  func- 
tions and  services  which  are  provided  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  The  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  representatives  of  the  citv 
of  Boston  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts concerning  the  development  of  suit- 
able transportation  plans  consistent  with  the 
purpose?  for  vhjch  the  Navy  Yard  was  in- 
cluded In  the  historical  park 

Srr  3  -at  In  addition  to  the  properties 
described  in  section  2  of  thi?  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  study  the  properties  described  in 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  study  the  prop- 
erties described  !n  this  section  to  determine 
the  feasibility  and  suitability  of  including 
them  wlthm  the  Boston  National  Historical 
Park    In  making  such  studies,  he  may  enter 
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into  tentative  agreements  with  any  owners 
thereof  for  their  inclusion  in  said  park  and 
he  may  enter  Into  options,  for  a  nominal 
consideration,  for  the  purchase  of  such  prop- 
erties, but  no  additiona;  properties  may  be 
added  to  the  park  except  by  an  act  of  the 
Congress  Studies  shall  be  made  of  the  fol- 
i..fting  properties: 

I  1 1  Boston  commoii. 

i2i  DiiUwdV-Thomas  Houae 

'  3 1  Thomas  Crease  House  t  utfl  C  jriier 
n-iok  Store) . 

•  4i  Dorchester  Heights,  and 

lOi  the  following  bv.rying  erc-unds  King's 
Chapel-  Granary    and  Copps  Kilt 

ibi  In  furtherance  of  the  t;ei.eral  pur- 
p.-vies  of  this  Act  as  prescribed  m  ^e^-tion  2. 
:lie  Secretary  is  auihori7ed  to  enter  mta 
cooperative  agreements  with  the  ci'.y  ol  Bos- 
ton, the  Commonwealth  ol  Mas^aohusetts.  of 
viny  private  organization  to  mark,  interpret, 
restore,  and  or  provide  te::hnical  assistance 
lor  the  preservation  and  interpretation  o£ 
.iiiv  properties  listed  m  section  2,  or  poriions 
titereof.  which,  in  hij  opinion,  would  beet  be 
preserver  m  private,  municipal,  or  State 
i.whership,  in  conr.ect.on  with  the  Boston 
National  Historical  Park.  Such  agreementji 
siiall  contain,  but  shall  not  be  limited  lu. 
provii^ions  that  the  Secretary,  ihrnugh  the 
National  Park  Service  shall  have  right  of  ac- 
cess at  aii  reasonable  times  to  all  pubUc 
portions  of  the  property  covered  by  such 
agreenient  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
visitors  through  such  properties  and  inter- 
pret.ng  them  to  the  public,  that  no  changes 
ur  alterations  ^.hall  be  made  in  such  proper- 
ties except  by  mutual  agreement  between 
the  Secretary  and  the  other  parties  to  ='Jch 
agreement's,  except  that  no  limitation  or  con- 
trol of  any  kind  over  the  use  of  any  such 
properties  customarily  used  for  church  pur- 
poses shall  be  imposed  by  any  agreement, 
The  agreements  may  contain  specift?  provi- 
siorts  which  outlme  in  detail  the  extent  of 
the  participation  by  the  Secretary  m  the  res- 
toration, preservation,  and  maintenance  of 
such  historic  properties 

(c*  Tlie  Secretary  may  identify  other  sig- 
nificant .sites  of  the  colonial  and  R^volution- 
iiry  perlcds  of  American  history  in  the  city  of 
Boston.  Massachusetts,  and  Us  environs, 
which  are  related  to  the  historical  park  cre- 
ated by  this  Act.  and,  with  the  consent  of 
the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  may  mark  them 
appropriately  and  make  reference  to  them  in 
aiiv  interpretive  literature 

Sec  4  lai  There  Is  established  a  Boston 
National  Historical  Park  Advisory  CommLs- 
.•^lon  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  -Com- 
mission') Ahlch  shall  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers appointed  bv  the  Secretary  as  follow^ : 
( 1 1  Three  members  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts. 

I  2)  Three  members  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  and 

i3i  One  member  to  represent  each  owner 
with  which  the  Secretary  has  concluded  a  co- 
operative agreement  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  this  Act.  to  be  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  each  such  owner 

lb)  The  Commission  shall  terminate  ten 
yeaxs  from  the  date  of  establishment  of  the 
Boston  National   Historical  Park 

ir]  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  marner  as  the  original  appointment 
(and  for  the  balance  of  the  unexpired  term) 
The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary 

idi  The  Commission  shall  act  and  advise 
by  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers 

(el  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall 
fron^  time  to  time,  but  at  least  semiannually. 
consult  with  the  Commission  with  respect 
to  matters  relating  to  the  development  of 
the  Boston  National  Historical  Park 


. '.  I  Members  of  the  Commissi""  shall  serve 
wiiliout  compensB'l-n  as  such  The  Secre- 
tary 3s  autho^l:^ed  tc  pay  ihe  expenses  rea- 
sojifthly  ii.rurred  by  the  Conniusslcn  m  car- 
rying out  Its  re^pcitsibiUiies  under  this  Act 
npoB  pre?er.tati.:.Ti  o!  voucher*  signwl  tjy 
the  Chairman 

Sec  5  The  Secteiiu-y  may  acquire  property 
K'T  any  interest  Therein  by  donation  purchase, 
.-•r  exchange  lor  tlu-  Visitor  center,  at.d  not- 
wi-.b5tandiJig  any  other  provision  of  law. 
funds  appropriated  for  the  development  and 
operat.on  --'t  the  visitor  center  mav  be  ex- 
pended on  property  In  which  the  Secretary 
has  acquired  less  than  the  fee  simple  m- 
ttrest  therein,  including  a  leasehold  inter- 
est 

Sfcc.  6  wiien  established  as  pro\  Ided  In  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act,  the  Boston  National  His- 
torical park  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretarv  in  accordance  with  The  provisions 
of  this  Ac^  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39 
Stat.  5351.  as  amended  nnd  supplemented 
<  16  use  1  el  seq.i.  and  the  Act  of  August 
21     1935   M9  Stal    666.   15  USC    46H67t. 

SEC  7  For  the  acquisition  of  lands  or  in- 
terests itj  lands  designated  by  section  2  of 
this  Act  as  cotnponents  o'  the  Boston  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  there  :s  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  *2 ,740.000. 
For  de^  eiopment  of  the  components  desig- 
nated as  paragraph-'^-  i  through  6  m  section  2. 
there  is  authorized  'o  be  appropirated  not 
more  than  S12.81B  0'>'^'  Fc*-  the  development 
of  the  component  designated  as  paragraph  7 
m  section  i  there  i-  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated no:    more   :han  jt  1.500.000 

The  SPEAKER  I>  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr  Speaker.  I  demand 
3  second 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  ob.iecUon.  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered 

There  was  no  ob.iection 

Mr  TAYLOR  ol  North  Carohna  Mr- 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  6  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker,  HR  7486.  as  amended, 
provides  for  the  es:abh.shmenL  of  the 
Boston  National  Hij^torical  Park.  The 
park  would  consist  of  seven  areas  of  na- 
tional historic  sigiiificance  plus  a  sep- 
arate visitor  center  to  be  located  m  dowTi- 
town  Boston  These  several  units  are  now 
owned  by  different  urnu  of  government 
or  by  nonprofit  corporations  and  are  now 
open  to  the  public  The  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  for 
the  protection  preservation,  and  oper- 
ation of  the  properties  and  would  pro- 
vide the  right  of  acquisition  of  the  prop- 
erties by  eminent  domain  if  such  agree- 
ments should  fail. 

Perhaps  no  other  part  of  our  countr\- 
can  match  the  claim  of  Boston  as  the 
C]*adle  of  the  .'Unerican  Revolution." 
Any  schoolchild  knows  of  the  Boston  Tea 
Party  or  Paul  Reveres  ride,  the  Old 
North  Church,  and  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
HUl- 

Let  me  describe  the  remarkable  areas 
to  be  included  in  this  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System 

Fane'ul  Hall.  knowTi  a£  the  'Cradle  of 
Liberty.'  typifies  the  vital,  active  spirit 
of  this  area  There  are  still  active  mar- 
kets in  and  near  the  structure,  much 
as  there  were  when  patriots  such  as 
Samuel  Adams  used  the  meeting  hall, 
making  the  radical  assertion  that  free 
men  might  govern  themselves  better 
than  a  king  3,00C  miles  away. 

The  Old  State  House,  just  a  short 
walk  away,  served  to  house  both  the 
ColorUai  Government  before  the  Revolu- 


tion, and  the  f^edghng  government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  MassachusetL'?.  oncp 
our  independence  had  been  declared. 

The  Old  South  Meeting  House,  also 
located  in  downtown  Boston,  has  been 
restored  and  is  owned  and  operated  by 
a  nonprofit  association  Aroused  ciiizen.-H 
left  a  meeting  m  this  biuiding  and  went 
lo  the  watt-rfront  to  stage  the  Boston 
Tea  Party 

To  dramatize  the  birth  of  that  revolu- 
tion Itself,  what  more  fitting  symbol  than 
the  0!d  North  Church,  where  the  lan- 
terns signaled  the  maneuvering  of  Brit- 
ish troops  that  would  lead  lo  the  "shots 
heard  round  the  world  " 

The  Paul  Revere  House  pays  tribute 
to  the  man  who  rode  into  American  his- 
tor>-  and  legend  as  he  gave  wammg  of 
the  approach  of  enemy  troops  Remark- 
ably, the  house  itseU  was  a  hundred  years 
old  and  more  while  Revere  hved  there. 
The  Row  of  eveiits  swept  in  a  few  short 
montlis  from  the  opening  skirmishes  to 
the  Buttle  of  Banker  Hill,  The  monument 
and  its  surroundings  on  the  site  of  the 
actual  battle  on  the  crest  of  Breed  s  Hill 
pay  homage  to  the  lebe!  militia  that 
fought  the  first  pitched  battle  of  the 
Revolution 

Finally,  to  carry  the  histori'  of  the 
area  beyond  the  immediate  event*  of  the 
Revolution,  we  have  the  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard  and  the  USS  CoTisfi^urion. 
Founded  m  1800.  the  Charlestown  Yard 
began  to  contribute  to  the  naval  pres- 
ence that  the  Constitutiov  best  exempli- 
fied The  ship  not  only  won  her  battles 
on  the  high  seas  She  also  won  the  lasting 
affection  of  the  American  people,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  heaty  visitation  she  now 
receives  each  year. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  describes  the  prop- 
erties to  be  protected  should  we  pass 
H  R  7486  I  should  now  like  to  descnbe 
several  features  of  the  bill  as  our  com- 
mittee report.ed  u. 

HR.  7486  suspends  the  usual  powers 
of  eminent  domain  lor  the  historic  prop- 
erties listed  in  the  bill  Instead,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  will  enter  into  co- 
operati^'e  agreements  with  the  owners  of 
several  of  the  structures  Only  if  an 
agreement  breaks  down  at  some  time 
date,  thus  threatening  the  integrity  of 
one  of  the  sites,  would  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment be  able  to  initiate  condemnation 
proceedings 

One  reajson  for  adopting  this  procedure 
was  to  keep  the  continued  involvement 
of  the  citizens  of  Boston  who  have  as- 
sured the  preservation  of  these  buildings 
o\er  the  past  200  years  By  retaining  tlie 
specified  condemnation  authority,  we  in- 
.sure  not  only  protection  of  the  Federal 
investment,  but  also  that  of  the  build- 
ings themselves.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  establish  an  Advisory-  Commission 
which  would  further  insure  the  continued 
participation  of  Bostonians  in  this  Na- 
tional Historical  Park 

The  cost  of  this  proposal  received  the 
detailed  attention  of  the  committee  De- 
velopment costs  were  included  for  long- 
t«rm  restoration  of  the  historic  buildings. 
As  most  of  the  structures  are  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  these  funds  will  be 
expended  over  a  number  of  years,  rather 
than  having  to  be  committed  almost  im- 
mediately. In  the  case  of  the  Charles- 
town Navy  Yard,  the  committee  cut  near- 
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ly  SB, 000. 000  from  the  initial  proposed 
C051S.  The  preliminarj-  figures  for  this 
area  included  highly  developed  exhibits 
proposed  tor  future  development,  as  well 
as  extensive  restoration  of  many  ele- 
ments of  the  navy  yard  The  reduced 
figure  adopted  by  the  committee  will  still 
allow  for  the  U.S.S.  Constitution  to  be 
properly  displayed,  and  for  the  e.ssentlal 
restoration  in  the  navy  yard  unit  to  be 
accomplLshed 

1  might  say  that  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  the  National  Park  Service  will  im- 
mediately be  spending  large  sums  ol 
money  in  this  area.  However,  enactment 
of  this  legislation  will  permit  the  Park 
Ser\'ice  to  establish  a  presence  in  this 
area  before  the  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tions. The  ability  of  the  Service  to  assist 
in  establishing  coordinated  interpreta- 
tion and  display  of  the  properties  will  be 
of  great  immediate  benefit  to  those 
.\mericans  w'ho  will  visit  the  Boston  area 
during  our  Bicentennial  celebrations 

Finally  Mr.  Speaker.  H  R  7486  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  study 
certain  additional  areas  which  he  may 
recommend  to  Congress  for  inclusion  in 
the  park  at  a  later  date.  The  Park  Serv- 
ice may  also  engage  m  marking  and  in- 
terpreting other  sites  in  the  greater  Bos- 
ton area  to  further  the  visitor's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  people  and  events  that  helped 
make  of  us  a  new  nation 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
voting  to  protect  and  make  available  to 
all  Americans  the  national  treasures  in- 
cluded in  this  blU. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  the  national  park  sys- 
tem was  designed  by  the  Congress  to  be 
the  Federal  repository  for  the  superla- 
tive natural  and  nationally  historic  heri- 
tage of  our  Nation. 

If  there  is  any  place  where  nationally 
significant  historical  events  occurred,  it 
IS  m  Boston  in  a.ssociation  with  the 
American  Revolution.  Some  of  the  most 
important  events  that  shaped  the  be- 
glnmng  of  our  Nation  happened  here.  A 
number  of  the  buildings  and  structures 
where  many  of  these  events  took  place 
are  still  here,  and  are  unquestionably 
worthy  of  saving  for  the  benefit  and  en- 
joyment of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  only  reason  these  structures  still 
exist,  and  principally  in  much  of  their 
original  historic  condition,  is  due  to  the 
great  attachment  given  them  by  the 
people  of  Boston.  They  have  been  rea- 
sonably well  preserved  to  date  through 
the  strong  devotion  and  dedication  ol 
local  people  and  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  Bicentennial 
year  and  associated  events  approaching 
us,  the  impact  of  Increased  visitation  will 
be  very  noticeable.  These  structures  will 
need  increased  restoration,  strengthen- 
ing for  increased  traffic,  and  added  in- 
terpretation and  protection.  The  people 
of  Boston,  recognizing  this  need,  coupled 
wnth  the  unquestioned  national  signifi- 
cance of  these  historic  places,  have 
sought  the  techrucal  and  financial  as- 
sistance of  the  National  Park  Service. 

These  areas  will  be  operated  under  co- 
operative agreements  between  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  various  own- 


ers as  components  of  tlw  Boston  National 
Historical  Park.  This  arrangement  will 
greatly  assist  a  coordinated  approacli 
to  management,  and  will  result  in  a 
much  improved  program  of  interpreta- 
tion. The  total  story  for  all  these  sites 
can  be  better  woven  together  into  a 
meaningful  whole. 

I  would  hope  that  the  cooperative 
agreements  will  be  formulated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  assure  that  the  local  people 
will  be  able  to  continue  to  exlubit  tiieir 
L.ical  pride  and  involvement  in  the  op- 
eration ol  these  a;Eas  The  ideal  situistion 
would  be  for  the  National  P,irK  Service 
to  provide  initial  assistance,  and  then 
per-Tur  the  local  people  to  operate  and 
maintain  these  areas  from  that  point 
onward 

Mr  Speaker,  I  support  this  bill,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  its  pass- 
age. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield  mc  4  minutes? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  trom  Iowa  'Mr. 
Gross  I. 

M;-.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  do  I  under- 
stand there  Li  a  price  tag  on  this  bill 
to  the  Federal  Go\ernment  of  some  $27 
million? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield  to  mev 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  is  approximately  correct.  As 
I  pointed  out  In  my  Initial  statement,  the 
developments  called  for  are  long-range 
expenditures  Tliese  historic  buildiniis 
are  In  a  good  state  of  preservation  They 
can  be  shown  to  the  public  in  their  pres- 
ent condition,  but  In  the  long-range  fu- 
ture a  good  deal  o;  renovation  and  res- 
toration of  the  builduigs  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  then  I  read  in  the  re- 
port that  apparently  after  the  Federal 
Government  puts  that  much  money  into 
the  various  projects  that  the  Federal 
Government  Ls  not  going  to  have  much,  if 
anything,  to  say  about  the  property  it 
has  purchased  or  renovated,  or  what- 
ever the  purpose,  am  I  correct  m  that 
assumption? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  GROSS,  Yes.  of  course- 
Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolma.  I  am 
saying  the  Federal  Government  would 
not  have  anything  much  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  operation  of  the  properties  The 
Old  does  authorize  entering  .nto  long- 
range  agreements  with  the  owners  of  the 
property.  By  "long  range"  we  contem- 
plate 40  or  50  years,  probably  with  th" 
right  of  the  Park  Service  to  extend  for 
another  period  of  time.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  give  the  Park  Service  pos- 
session of  the  properties,  would  give  the 
Park  Service  the  right  to  maintain,  pre- 
serve and  restore  the  properties,  would 
give  the  Park  Serrice  the  right  to  show 
the  properties,  to  advertise  them  and 
display  them  to  the  public. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  now  quoting  from 
the  report,  and  alluding  to  $5,037,000  of 
this  money.  The  Department  of  Interior 
says:   lit)   "would  not  in  our  judgment 


be  warranted  without  assurances  that 
the  properties  to  be  interpreted  would  be 
available  and  .^lalnlained  at  National 
Park  Service  standards  at  such  time  as 
the  visitor  center  was  completed  These 
assurances  are  not  provided  m  the 
bill   .  ." 

Mr.  T.^YLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Ii  the 
gentleman  will  \ield  further,  I  state  the 
legislation  gives  the  Department  full  au- 
ihurity  to  make  certain  that  in  the  co- 
operative agreement  they  do  have  that 
power. 

Mr  GROSS  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  taken  in  as  a  partner,  has  some 
control  over  the  properties,  how  the 
money  is  spent,  has  somethmg  to  say 
about  its  operation  in  the  interests  of 
the  public— 11  the  gentleman  can  give  us 
the  assurance  we  are  not  putting  .$27  mil- 
lion into  this  situation  in  Massachasett.s, 
without  having  something  to  say  about 
what  transpires.  I  will  have  no  objection 
to  the  bill 

Mr.  TAYLOR  Of  North  Carolina  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  tiie  entire 
purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  see  that 
the  Federal  Goiernment  has  the  power 
to  enter  into  long-range  aereements. 
which  give  the  Secretary  possession  of 
the  property,  the  right  to  maintain  it,  to 
operate  It,  to  interpret  it,  to  show  it  to 
the  public.  ,=ind  almost  all  of  the  author- 
ity which  he  would  have  if  he  had  owner- 
ship 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  we  have  that  as- 
surance from  the  gentleman? 

Mr  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  The 
additional  purpose  of  this  arrangement 
IS  to  maintain  that  Interest  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Boston  who  have  pre- 
served these  buildings  so  effectively  dur- 
ing the  last  200  years.  We  have  a  pro- 
gram of  volunteers  in  the  parks  1  know 
of  no  better  opportunity  for  us  to  use 
voltmteer  labor  in  mterpreting  the  back- 
ground and  meaning  of  historical  build- 
ings than  here  In  Boston. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mas.sachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill'. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
great  pride  that  I  speak  on  behalf  of  my 
bill.  H.R.  7486.  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Boston  National  Historic 
Park,  which  has  been  reported  favorably 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
stilar  .affairs. 

Mr,  Speaker,  from  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Republic,  Americans  have  ex- 
hibited a  desire  to  protect  and  maintain 
the  buildings,  battlefields,  and  sites 
which  comprise  the  most  physical  and 
osten,slble  evidence  of  our  Nation's  rich 
and  varied  history.  The  bill  authorizes 
for  inclusion  within  a  national  park  the 
following  described  areas: 

First.  Faneuil  Hall: 

Second.  Paul  Revere  House: 

Third.  Old  North  Church: 

Fourth.  Old  State  House : 

Fifth.  Bunker  HiU.  Breeds  Hill: 

Sixth,  Old  South  Meeting  House: 
and 

Seventh,  Charlestown  Navy  Yard. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment ol  the  Interior  to  study  the  foUow- 
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ing  areas  for  future  inclusion  into  the 
park,  such  inclusion  coming  only  by  a 
specific  act  of  Congress: 

First.  Boston  Common; 

Second,  DiUaway-Thomas  House ; 

Third,  Thomas  Crease  House; 

Fourth,  Dorchester  Heights;  and 

Fifth,  King's  Chapel  Granary  and 
Copp  s  HiU. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  historical  markers  and 
maintenance  of  a  visitors'  center  which 
T\ill  aid  m  the  understanding  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  sites  for  the  thousands 
01  Americans  who  will  journey  to  the 
park  each  year. 

,As  we  all  know  from  our  American 
history  the  above-mentioned  sues 
ficured  heavily  in  the  first  days  of  our 
Nation's  existence  It  was  in  Boston  that 
the  first  .shots  of  the  Revolutionary 
W&r  were  fired,  and  it  is  where  the  fervor 
of  freedom  and  liberty  generated  by  men 
like  Samuel  Adams  and  James  Otis  first 
took  firm  hold.  Throughout  the  Revolu- 
tion Boston  continued  to  serve  as  a 
stronghold  of  American  resistence.  I  am, 
therefore,  in  complete  agreement  with 
i!.e  committee  report  -Rept,  No.  93-1246 1 
:'.hen  it  states — 

P*  r:'.aT>s  no  o:her  part  of  the  couorry  can 
matcii  the  claim  of  Boston.  Mass.,  as  the 
Cradle  of  the  American  Revolution 

Thus  located  within  Boston,  in  cLose 
proximity,  are  a  series  of  sites  which 
;.re  almost  unequaled  in  historic  and 
;:mboIlc  significance.  H.R  7486  repre- 
sents a  unique  opportunity  to  brin? 
wuhin  one  park,  under  the  super\i.5ion 
and  auspices  of  the  Federal  Government 
many  historic  sites  integrally  related  to 
the  fotmding  of  this  Nation  as  well  as 
the  early  years  of  our  growth. 

One  important  aspect  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  that  acquisition  of  any  of  these 
proposed  sites  is  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  owners.  As  noted  In  the  report — 

Donallon,  or  prirchas*  with  donated  funds. 
Is  specified  as  the  preferred  means  ol 
ncc-uisltlon. 

The  only  money  authorized  for  land 
acquisition  is  for  property  for  a  down- 
town visitor's  center  and  for  several 
plots  of  land  surrounding  the  entrance 
to  the  Charlestown  NavT  Yard.  The  Park 
Service  is  presently  engaged  in  finalizing 
cooperative  agreements  between  them- 
selves and  the  present  owners  of  the 
<ites.  The  cooperative  agreements  con- 
cept Is  presently  being  utilized  by  the 
National  Park  Service  in  Philadelphia  in 
maintaining  Independence  Hall. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  for  en- 
actment of  H  R.  7486.  While  these  sites 
sre  located  within  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  they  belong  to  the  en- 
ure Nation.  And  the  revolutionary  spirit 
t^hich  these  sites  embody  belongs  not 
onlv  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  but 
to  the  Nation  as  well.  The  story  of  strug- 
gle and  independence  represented  in 
these  sites  does  not  belong  only  to  the 
Commonwealth,  but  should  be  a  vital  and 
continuing  landmark  to  which  any 
American  may  look  for  Inspiration.  This 
bill  then,  will  provide  more  Americans 
than  ever  an  opportunity  to  visit  and 
appreciate  these  monuments  to  our  glor- 


ious beginnings  as  a  nation,  which  are 
not  onlv  testaments  to  the  vitality  of 
.'Americas  past,  but  are  a  source  of  pur- 
iiose  and  resolve  for  the  future.  In  time  of 
domestic  turmoil  mid  foreign  strife,  our 
historical  monuments  can  proMde  a  kind 
of  stability  and  security  offered  by  no 
other  medium  If  Americans  can  look  to 
their  past  with  dignil\  and  pride,  they 
arc  more  likely  to  endure  tlie  travails 
o:  the  future.  This  can  best  be  accom- 
plished under  the  auspices  o:  the  Federal 
Government 

Seconil.  there  is  an  overwhelming 
practical  consideration  which  dictates 
that  these  sites  be  placed  under  Federal 
supervision.  Only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  proMde  the  degree  of  care 
necessary  i.o  retain  these  bulldi.igs  and 
prevent  their  deterioration,  .^nd  only  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  have  the  resources 
to  transform  the  proposed  pari:  into  a 
genuinely  national  shrine,  R-rcently.  1 
was  shacked  to  learn  that  several  of 
these  sites  did  not  even  have  .American 
flags  for  display  While  this  situation  was 
easily  remedied,  it  points  to  the  clear 
need  for  Federal  a.ssistance  and  super- 
\'lsion.  Only  several  months  ago.  the 
famous  'grasshopper"  whicii  flys  atop 
Fanueil  Kail  as  a  weathervane,  and 
which  served  as  signal  to  the  Colonials, 
was  stolen  although  finally  retrieved  by 
the  Boston  Police  Department.  It  is  im- 
perative that  deterioration  and  disrepair, 
which  has  tragically  afflicted  many  other 
significant  historic  sites,  be  prevented 
from  ravaging  the  historic  sites  of  Bos- 
tcn  which  played  such  an  important  role 
in  the  birth  of  the  United  States. 

Lastly,  a  similar  bill.  S  210.  pa.s.sed  the 
Senate   December   7,    1973. 

I  urge  the  House  to  act  favorably  on 
this  measure  for  the  reasons  1  have 
presented. 

Thank  you  again  Mr  Speaker. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Cronini  . 

Mr  CRONTN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  this  commit- 
tee and  also  of  having  lived  in  the  Great- 
er Boston  .^rea  most  of  my  life. 

I  think  that  it  is  significant  that  the 
buildings  we  are  talking  about  today  are 
structures  that  belong  to  all  America. 

When  people  think  of  Faneuil  Hall, 
they  do  not  think  of  a  building  that  be- 
longs to  the  city  of  Boston.  Yet  the  city 
of  Boston  has  maintained  It  for  200  years. 

When  the;-  think  of  the  Old  North 
Church  and  the  Paul  Revere  House,  they 
think  of  national  treasures.  Still,  for  over 
200  years  it  has  been  the  people  of  the 
Boston  area,  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
who  one  way  or  another  have  found  ways 
t  j  keep  these  buildings  together  and  sti'l 
keep  them  as  viable  entities  for  historic 
preservation. 

There  has  been  some  concern  ex- 
pressed about  the  question  of  the  cooper- 
ative arrangements.  I  think  that  tills  ar- 
rangement is  a  positive,  new  departure 
by  our  Committee  of  the  Interior  that 
will  allow  the  Park  Service  to  create  this 
national  park  without  the  tremendous 
additional  acquisition  costs  by  just  assur- 
ing the  people  who  presently  have  con- 


trol of  these  properties  that  they  will  be 
cared  lor  at  least  as  well  as  they  have 
been  over  the  last  200  years  and  that 
they  will  be  preserved  for  the  next  200 
years  and  ad  infinitum  for  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans. 

I  think  it  is  significant,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  additional  staffing,  that  in  a 
neighboring  national  park  in  Lexington 
and  Concord.  Mlnuteman  National  Park 
where  the  shots  heard  around  the  world 
were  first  fired,  we  have  the  largest  num- 
ber of  \'0lunteers  in  the  park — VTP — of 
any  park  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Yet.  Mlnuteman  National  Park  Is  one  of 
the  smallest  national  parks  In  the 
country 

I  think  ilial  Boston  being  so  close  and 
Massaciiusetts  people  being  so  concerned 
about  their  history  and  beinp  so  con- 
cerned about  the  Bicenteimial.  it  is  in- 
evitable that  once  this  park  opens,  the 
volunteers  in  the  park  for  the  Boston 
area  «ill  not  only  be  some  of  the  best 
but  also  one  ol  the  largest  groups  In  the 
country. 

Mr.  S;>eaker.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
especially  the  majority  leader  and  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Massachusettes  dele- 
gation have  fought  long  and  hard  for 
this  park,  long  before  I  was  eve:-  a  Mem- 
ber  of  this  House.  As  a  member  of  the 
National  Parks  Subcommittee  I  ot\e 
cacti  and  every  one  of  them  my  thanks 
for  I  heir  help,  advice  and  information 
they  provided  through  hearings,  on  site 
inspections  and  with  the  full  committee. 
Today  is  the  end  result  of  the  entire  Mas- 
sachusetts delegation  working  together 
for  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
Nation - 

I  think  it  IS  significant  that  as  we  ap- 
proach :he  Bicentennial,  we  vill  .see  tlie 
area  of  the  country  that  gave  birth  to  our 
revolution  finally  .'■eceive  the  assistance 
that  It  deserves,  so  that  all  Americans 
and  people  throughout  the  world  who  see 
these  sites  during  1975  and  1976  will  leave 
Kith  a  new  inspiration  and  dedication  to 
the  principles  that  caused  o'.ir  country 
to  be  born. 

Thank  .vou.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man  from   MassachiLsetts    '  Mr.   Moak- 

LEY)  . 

Mr.  MO.'MCLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HB.  7486.  to  establish  a  na- 
tional historic  pai'k  in  Boston.  Mass. 

Perhaps  no  city  ,11  America  is  so  inti- 
mately linked  with  the  Revolutionary 
War  than  is  Boston.  And  certainly  no 
city  faces  a  more  monumental  task  in 
preparing  for  the  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tions. Prompt  action  on  this  bill  will 
greatly  help  us  with  this  work. 

This  bill  will  enable  the  National  Park 
Ser\ice  to  acquire  many  of  the  most 
historic  sites  in  the  Nation,  all  with  the 
consent  of  the  owners.  A  visitors  center 
would  be  built,  so  that  tourists  can  fully 
appreciate  Fanueil  Hall,  the  cradle  of 
liberty,  where  the  Boston  Tea  Party  was 
partially  planned;  Bunker  Hill,  where 
Revolutionary  soldiers  fired  on  the 
British  only  when  seeing  "the  whites  of 
their  eyes":  the  Old  North  Church, 
which  was  the  signal  for  Paul  Revere's 
famous  ride;  and  the  Old  South  Meeting 
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House,  where  Boston  patriots  did  their 
planning. 

Further,  tins  visitors  center  will  put 
the  Parle  Service  in  a  position  to  develop 
programs  for  the  maintenance  and  exhi- 
bition of  these  sites. 

The  bill  al-;o  provides  th:il  the  Park 
Service  can  undertalce  a  study  of  other 
Sites  in  Boston,  for  their  possible  mclu- 
sion  in  the  park  at  a  later  date.  Of  par- 
ticular importance  in  thi^  stud.v.  and  I 
would  urge  the  Park  Ser'.ice  to  act  soon 
and  favorable  on  thii  proposal.  Is  the 
inclusion  ot  Dorchester  Heights  and  the 
Dilloway  Thoma.s  House. 

Dorchester  Heights  was  fortified  in 
March  of  1776.  and  was  the  site  of  the 
first  real  Revolutionary  War  victory. 
Under  the  threat  of  the  guns  on  these 
heights,  the  British  evacuated  Boston, 
never  to  set  foot  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  asain.  So  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  war  not  only 
began  in  Boston,  but  actually  ended  as 
far  as  Massachusetts  was  concerned  3 
months  before  the  signing  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence 

I  would  like  at  this  time  also,  to  thank 
and  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Taylor. 
and  other  members  of  the  committee  w  ho 
visited  Boston  to  study  the  sites  sched- 
uled for  inclusion.  Congressman  Crosin 
of  Massachusetts  deserves  some  particu- 
lar thanks  also  for  his  diligence  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  so 
Interested  in  the  Bicentennial, 

Thus,  appropriately,  it  is  in  Boston 
that  the  Bicentennial  will  begin.  This 
bill  will  allow  the  people  of  Boston,  and 
indeed  the  Nation,  to  be  faithful  to  their 
past. 

Mr,  BURKE  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker  only  foolish  men  pay  no  heed 
to  history.  Time  and  again  the  wisest  of 
our  leaders  have  warned  that  we  can 
never  be  sure  of  where  we  are  going  un- 
less v;e  truly  know  from  where  we  have 
come.  The  Nation  now  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  its  third  century  and  more 
than  ever  needs  the  leadership  and  di- 
rection that  in  earlier  days  made  it  great. 
I  have  chosen  to  preface  my  remarks 
with  these  thoughts  becau.se  today  the 
House  takes  up  legislation  that  would 
create  a  national  historic  park  in  Boston. 
The  historic  structures  that  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  preserve  and  protect  are  lasting 
symbols  of  where  our  country  has  been. 
The  roots  of  our  greatest  American  tra- 
dition, freedom  and  Individual  liberty, 
are  embedded  in  the  soil  on  which  these 
structures  stand 

I  stand  in  support  of  this  legislation 
Mr,  Speaker,  because  I  believe  it  is 
essential  that  we  as  a  nation  act  to 
preserve  those  invaluable  sites  where  our 
American  heritage  was  bom.  Places  such 
B£  Fanuell  Hall.  The  Old  North  Church, 
the  home  of  Paul  Revere,  and  the 
Charleston  Navy  Yard,  where  the  U.S.S. 
Constitution  is  berthed,  are  continuing 
sources  ot  Inspiration  for  American 
citizens.  No  one  who  visits  these  his- 
toric places  can  escape  the  sense  ot 
greatness  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
moment  that  imbued  our  patriotic  fore- 
fathers with  such  a  passion  for  liberty. 

Up  imtil  this  very  day.  however,  tliese 
hallowed  places  have  had  to  rely  for  the 


most  part  on  the  charity  and  good  will 
of  the  private  citizens  of  Boston  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
for  their  upkeep.  These  lustonc  strtic- 
lures  and  grotmds  are  more  than  sites  ot 
incidental  local  history.  Rather  they  are 
beyond  a  doubt  the  sur\'iving  symbols  of 
our  struggle  lor  independence.  They  are 
of  national  concern  because  they  are  a 
source  of  national  pride.  Development 
and  long  range  restoration  plans  for 
these  historic  properties  are  urgently 
needed  and  can  best  be  administered 
through  the  management  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  At  Independence 
Hall  in  Philadelphia  such  a  plan  has  been 
a  success  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
infliix  of  tourists  expected  in  1976  in 
Boston  for  the  Bicentennial  celebration 
will  surely  be  more  than  the  nonprofit  as- 
sociations that  operate  several  of  these 
sites  could  handle. 

This  legislation,  however,  does  not 
amoimt  to  a  total  Federal  takeover  The 
Boston  National  Historical  Park  Act  of 
1974  makes  a  point  of  setting  up  a  co- 
operative arrangement  with  the  local 
associations  and  citizens  of  the  area  who 
in  the  past  have  been  the  benefactors  of 
the  national  treasures- 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  take 
a  moment  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  In.^ular  Affairs  for  their 
hard  w-ork  on  this  legislation.  This  plan 
is  tr.e  result  of  many  hours  of  study  and 
research,  including  field  visits  to  these 
historic  landmarks  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Parks,  By  sounding  out  the 
views  of  the  local  populace  and  provid- 
ing an  important  participative  role  for 
them  in  the  administration  of  the  prop- 
erties, the  committee  has  combined  the 
best  of  both  worlds — the  insurance  of 
adequate  Federal  timding  for  future 
preservation  costs  and  the  retention  of 
local  community  involvement.  As  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill  I  believe  that  it  puts 
our  national  landmarks  in  the  proper 
perspective  for  yet  imborn  generations 
of  .4mericans  by  showing  that  a  central 
government  that  sits  many  miles  away 
is  not  imrepresentative  of  the  public 
which  it  serves.  After  ail.  this  is  what 
the  colonial  protestations  that  led  to  the 
American  Revolution  were  all  about,  and 
why  today  we  seek  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect these  historic  sites. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr,  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina,  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr.  Thylori  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the 
bill  H,R.  7486.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  i two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  i  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  TA\XOR  of  North  Carolina  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill  'S.  210'  lo 
authorize  the  establishment  of  the  Bos- 
ton National  Historic  Park  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  and  asli 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

s.aio 

fie  If  cnaiHed  by  tlie  Senate  and  Houne 
of  Hepresentatnes  of  the  tJnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  lliis 
Act  may  be  cited  bs  tlie  "Boston  National 
Historic  Sites  Act  of  1972" 

BOSTON    NATIONAL    HISTORICAL    PARK 

Sec,  2,  I  a)  In  order  to  preserve  for  tiie 
benefit  and  inspiration  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  national  historical  p.^irlc 
certain  historical  structures  and  properties 
ot  outstanding  national  significance  located 
In  Boston.  Massachusetts,  and  associated 
With  the  American  Revolution  and  the  found- 
ing and  growth  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  thereUiafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary"  I  Is  autliorlaed. 
m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  to  acquire  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
current  owner  by  donation  or  by  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds  and  all 
lands  and  improvements  thereon  or  Interests 
therein  comprising  the  following  described 
areas 

(1)  Fanuell  Hall,  located  at  Dock  Square. 
Boston . 

(21  Paul  Revere  House.  19  Nortii  Square. 
Boston. 

i3i  The  Old  State  House  Washington  and 
State  Street.  Boston: 

t4i   Bunker  Hill.  Breeds  Hill.  Boston:  and 

(.5)  Old  South  Meeting  House,  Milk  and 
Washington  Streets.  Boston. 

ihl  At  any  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
determines  that  he  has  acquired  sutflclent 
lands.  Improvements,  and  Interests  therein 
or  entered  Into  cooperative  agreements  with 
sufiiclent  numbers  of  private,  munlclpai.  or 
State  owners  as  provided  In  section  3  of  this 
.Act,  to  provide  an  efiiclent  administrative 
unit,  he  is  authorized  to  establish  such  lands, 
improvements,  and  interests  as  the  Boston 
National  Historical  Park  by  the  publication 
ot  that  fact  In  the  Federal  Register,  together 
with  a  detailed  map  setting  forth  the  boun- 
daries thereof 

(CI  In  addition  to  the  above  described 
areas,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  study 
the  following  locations,  and  any  others  he 
deems  appropriate  for  Inclusion  in  the  park, 
either  by  donation  or  by  purchase  with  the 
con.sent  of  the  owner  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  or  by  entering  into  co- 
operative agreement*; 

I  i  I  Boston  Common; 

12  i  Charlestown  Navy  Yard; 

|3>  Thomas  Crease  House  told  Corner 
Booit  Store  1 ; 

(41   Dorchester  Heights: 

15)  following  burying  grounds:  King's 
Chapel.  Granary,  and  Copp's  Hill: 

(6 1    Thomas  Dillaway  House; 

|7|  The  area  Identified  as  the  Old  North 
Church  area.  193  Salem  Street,  Boston, 

ld»  No  site  will  be  included  in  the  paric 
which  has  not  been  either  acquired  with  the 
ron.-ent  of  the  owner  or  the  subject  of  a  co- 
operative agreement  a.s  outlined  in  section  3. 

COOPERATIVE    .AGREEMENTS 

SEC  3  In  furtherance  of  the  general  pur- 
poses of  this  .Act  as  prescrit>ed  in  section  2 
thereof,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into   cooperative  agreements  with  the  city 
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ol  Boston,  [he  Commonwealth  ot  Massachu- 
setts, and  private  organizations  to  assist  in 
the  preservation  and  interpretation  of  such 
ot  the  properties  hsted  in  section  2.  or  por- 
tions thereof,  which,  la  his  opinion,  would 
best  be  preserved  in  private,  municipal,  or 
State  ownership,  in  connection  with  the 
Boston  National  Historical  Park.  Such  agree- 
ments shall  contain,  but  shall  not  be  Umltod 
to.  provisions  that  the  Secretary,  through 
the  National  Park  Service,  shall  have  right 
of  access  at  all  reasonable  times  to  all  pub- 
lic portions  of  the  property  covered  by  such 
agreement  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
visitors  through  such  properties  and  Inter- 
preting them  to  the  public,  that  no  changes 
or  alterations  shall  be  made  in  such  prop- 
erties excep'.  by  mutual  agreement  between 
the  Secretary  and  the  other  parties  to  such 
agreements,  except  that  no  limitation  or  con- 
trol of  any  kind  over  the  use  of  any  such 
properties  customarily  used  for  church  pur- 
poses shall  be  imposed  by  any  agreement 
The  agreements  may  contain  specific  pro- 
visions which  otitllne  In  detail  the  extent 
of  the  participation  by  the  Secretary  In  the 
restoration,  preser\'atlon,  and  maintenance 
ct  the  historic  site  Any  historical  properties 
not  acqvilred  by  negotiated  purchase,  dona- 
tion, or  not  the  subject  of  a  cooperative 
agreement  may  be  excluded  from  the  Boston 
National  Historical  Park. 

ADDITtONAI.    AREAS 

Sec  4  The  Secretary  Is  a\ithorlzed  to  ac- 
cept donations  of  property  of  national  his- 
torical interest  and  significance  located  in 
the  city  cf  Boston  which  he  may  deem  proper 
for  administration  as  part  of  the  Boston  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  Upon  such  acceptance 
such  property  shall  be  deemed  part  of  such 
park,  The  Secretary  may  purchase  with  the 
consent  of  the  owner  or  enter  into  a  cooper- 
ative agreement  with  the  owner  of  any  addi- 
tional historic  sites  which  he  deems  appro- 
priate for  inclusion  in  the  Boston  National 
Historical  Park, 

ADVISORY  commission- 
Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  e.3- 
tablish  a  suitable  advisory  commission  The 
members  of  the  advisory  commission  sliall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary,  with  three  mem- 
bers to  be  recommended  by  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  three  by  the  mayor  of  the  cUv 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  one  each  by 
the  organizations  with  which  the  Secretary 
has  concluded  cooperative  agreements  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  this  Act  The  advisory 
commission  shall  render  advice  to  the  Secre- 
tary, from  time  to  time,  upon  matters  which 
he  may  refer  to  them  for  consideration. 

HISTORICAL    MARKERS 

Sec.  6  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized 
to  carry  out  a  program  of  historical  marking 
in  the  city  of  Boston.  Massachusetts,  and 
other  municipalities  within  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  to  cover  nationally 
significant  sites  of  the  colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary periods  of  American  history,  and 
such  sites  as  are  related  to  any  unit  of  the 
national  park  system  within  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  through  agree- 
ments with  the  owners  of  such  sites. 

VISITOR    CENTER 

Sec.  7,  The  Secretary  with  the  consent  of 
the  advisory  commission  is  authorized  to 
construct  on  lands  acquired  by  him  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act  or  upon  other  lands 
that  may  be  donated  to  him  for  such  pur- 
pose, or  make  use  of  existing  facilities  with 
proper  restoration,  a  suitable  visitor  center 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  historical  fea- 
tures of  the  Boston  National  Historical  Park. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  6.  The  Boston  National  Historical 
Park  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
the  Act  of  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535). 
as  amended  and  supplemented  <16  U.SC.  l 


e:  seq  ).  and  the  Act  of  August  21,  19^5  (49 
Stat  666:  16  US.C.  461-4671. 

At-TKOaiZATION 

Sec  9  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $360,000  for  land 
acquisition  and  58,067,000  for  development  of 
the  historic  site,  except  that  no  such  sums 
shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  ol  property 
owned  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, or  the  cUy  of  Boston,  Massachusetts 

AMENDMENT   OFFXRED   BY    MB     TAYt-OR 
OF    NORTH   CAROLINA 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Taylor  of 
North  Carolina :  Strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  S.  210  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R  7486.  as 
amended,  as  passed,  with  the  correction  of  a 
printing  error  or.  page  9.  Unes  14  and  15 

The  amentimenl  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 

a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  lime, 

and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 

was  laid  on  the  table 
A  similar  Hou.se  bill  iH.R.  7486'   was 

laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING     THE     ACT     OF     OCTO- 
BER 27.  1972  '  PUBLIC  LAW  92-578  i 

Mr,  TAYLOR  of  North  Carohna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rule.s  and 
pass  the  bill  'H,R  14167*  lo  amend  the 
act  of  October  27,  1972  "Public  Law 
92-578  I ,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

H  R.  14167 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sena:e  and  House  of 
Repreaentatites  of  rfie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  October  27.  1972  (86  Stat  1266i.  is  hereby 
amended  as  follows ; 

1  By  designating  subsection  4tb»  to  be 
subsection  4ici.  and  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section 4ibi   to  read  as  follows: 

"(bi  The  Board  of  Directors  is  authorized 
to  procure  the  temporary  mot  m  excess  of 
one  year*  or  Intermittent  services  of  city 
planners,  architects,  engineers,  appraisers, 
and  other  experts  or  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  in  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates 
for  individuals  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  in 
effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule.", 

2  In  subsection  7(b> . 

U)  delete  ''thts  Act."  and  insert  "the  Act 
to  amend  the  Act  of  October  27.  1972  (86 
Stat.  12661."; 

(ill  delete  '■within  twelve  months  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act."  and  Insert 
••by  June  30,   :975." 

3.  In  section  17.  delete  •■51.OOO.OOO"  and  in- 
sert '■$1,750,000  for  the  operating  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Corporation 
and" 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SKUBIT2.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  14167  would  amend 
Public  Law  92-578  which  est-ablished  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

This  Corporation,  established  by  Con- 
gress in  1972.  was  charged  with  develop- 


ment of  a  plan  to  restore  and  appropri- 
ately develop  the  great  ceremonial  Ave- 
nue of  our  Nation,  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
as  It  runs  Irom  the  Capitol  to  the  Whitt 
House. 

The  Corporation  now  has  a  completed 
plan  in  the  final  suges  of  revision  be- 
fore its  submission  for  congressional  re- 
view. Should  Congress  not  raise  objec- 
tion to  this  plan,  the  Corporation  will 
proceed  with  the  implementation  of  the 
needed  work  to  restore  tliis  great  Avenue 
to  the  position  it  merits  as  part  of  our 
Nations  Capital. 

H.R.  14167  will  further  the  purposes 
of  the  original  Act  by  accomplishing 
three  objectives: 

First,  it  will  permit  the  Corporation  to 
hire  temporary  technical  and  profes- 
sional assistance  directly,  rather  than  on 
a  contract  basis  only  This  will  provide 
more  flexibility  and  permit  additional 
support  studies  without  resortmg  to  full- 
scale  contracting  procedures  for  ever>' 
needed  service; 

Second,  a  moratorium  on  noncon- 
forming construction  in  the  area  cov- 
ered by  the  plan  is  reinstituted  until 
June  30,  1975,  imless  the  approved  plan 
is  in  effect  by  that  date.  The  moratorium 
included  in  the  original  act  to  prevent 
inappropriate  construction  within  the 
area  until  the  plan  could  begin  func- 
tioning has  expired  Tlie  cutoff  date  is 
included  so  that  if  there  is  no  final  agree- 
ment on  the  plan  by  June  30  of  next 
year,  private  enterprise  will  no  longer  be 
restrained  from  operating  in  the  area; 
and 

Finally,  the  authorization  ceiling  for 
the  Corporation  is  increased  by  $750,000. 
Of  the  original  SI  million  authorization, 
S850.000  has  been  obligated.  The  addi- 
tional S750.000  authorization  is  needed 
so  that  the  Corporation  can  make  final 
preparation  of  the  plan,  participate  in 
the  congressional  review  process,  and 
take  the  needed  preliminar>'  steps  for 
the  implementation  of  this  means  to 
revitalize  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation is  needed  if  we  are  to  continue  and 
finish  the  work  be?un  in  the  last  Con- 
gress to  re^tv'ire  and  revitalise  this  Main 
Street  of  America. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  much  that  I 
can  add  to  the  statement  which  hAs  just 
been  made  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  'Mr.  Taylor'.  H.R.  14167  is  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  continuation  and 
funding  of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  De- 
velopment Corporation  Act  This  bill 
would  increase  the  present  authorization 
from  $1  million  to  $1,750,000. 

The  Corporation  has  now  obligated 
$850,000  and  needs  the  additional  money 
to  carrv  out  its  work. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  lend  mv  support  to  thf 
bill  before  us.  H.R,  14167.  which  em- 
bodies several  simple  amendments  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Cor- 
poration Act  enacted  by  the  last  Con- 
gress. The  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Devel- 
opment Corporation  is  charged  with  the 
preparation  of  a  plan  to  revitalize  the 
generally  blighted  but  historic  and  cere- 
monially imFwrtant  stretch  of  the  avenue 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  White 
House. 
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This  plan  is  now  under  review  and  will 
soon  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  Its 
final  scrutiny  and  decision  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  plan.  The  bill  before  us  Is 
merely  an  interim  measure  to  authorize 
continued  funding  of  this  effort,  extend 
an  expired  construction  moratorium,  and 
amend  certain  methods  of  procuring 
services  for  the  Corporation. 

I  know  of  no  controversy  regarding 
this  bill,  which  I5  designed  to  assist  the 
final  production  of  the  plan  and  the  con- 
tinued fimctloning  of  the  Corporation 
during  the  plan's  congressional  review 
period. 

I  urge  ms  colleagues  to  vote  favorably 
for  this  legislation. 

Mr  CROSS  Mr  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  has  been  ac- 
complished with  the  Si  million  already 
spent  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
this  has  been  used  to  produce  the  plan 
and  to  fabricate  a  formula  so  as  to  carry 
out  the  procram,  and  these  have  not  a.'! 
yet  been  completed  and  submitted. 
There  is  In  addition  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  be  done,  and  these  funds  are  needed 
to  complete  that  work. 

Mr.  GROSS  This  means  that  the 
plans  are  going  to  cost  at  least 
S2.750,000? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  No.  81,750,000. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  One  million  seven  hun- 
dred fifty  thousand. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  thought  the  gentleman 
said  SI  million  had  already  been 
expended. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  One  million  has  al- 
ready been  authorized,  and  we  are  au- 
thorizing an  additional  $750,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  An  additional  S7S0,00O? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  That  is  right. 

Mr  GROSS  .^nd  not  another  $1,750.- 
000? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see. 

Well,  what  has  transpired  with  regard 
to  the  deal  that  was  concocted  some  time 
ago  to  trade  some  Wyoming  or  Montana 
land  for  the  old  Willard  Hotel? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  That,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  know,  and  I  will  have  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
pentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Taylor  >   for  an  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  anything  developed 
in  that  respect? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  do  not  know.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
about  some  horse  trading  that  has  been 
going  on  between  the  owners  of  the  Wil- 
lard Hotel  and  the  Interior  Department 
for  some  public  lands  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming  or  Montana. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  horse  trading  or  any 
other  proposal  to  exchange  the  Willard 
Hotel  for  land  in  Montana  or  Wyoming. 
I  did  read  In  the  paper  several  months 
ago  that  a  proposal  was  made  that  some 


land  in  or  near  New  York  City  be  ex- 
changed for  the  Willard  Hotel,  but  I 
think  public  opposition  was  so  strcmg 
that  no  action  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suspect  that  public  op- 
position to  both  projects  was  strong 
enough  to  stop  both  deals. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  how  much 
we  are  going  to  spend  to  develop  a  plan. 
Is  this  going  to  be  another  one  of  those 
interminahle  expenditures  on  behalf  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  am  hoping  not.  I  am 
Just  as  much  interested  in  saving  every 
dollar  that  we  can  save.  I  do  think  it  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  present  work 
that  has  been  set  into  motion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suppose  we  will  spend 
$2  million  or  $3  million  on  it  and  wind 
up  giving  that  block  occupied  by  the 
Willard  and  Washington  hotels  across 
from  the  Treasun',  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr.  Taylor)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rule,=  and  pass  the 
bUl  H.R.  14167.  a.s  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  1  two- 
third  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  > .  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENEKAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insiilar 
Affairs  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  3301) 
to  amend  the  act  of  October  27,  1972 
(Public  Law  92-578) ,  and  ask  for  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

s,  3301 

Be  it  e.nacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Rejireaentaiivea  of  the  Untied  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
or  CJctolier  27,  197a  (88  Stat.  1286),  Is  Hereby 
ameaded  sa  foUows; 

(1)  By  designating  aubaectlon  4(b)  to  be 
subsection  4(c),  and  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section 4(b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  (b)  The  Board  of  Directors  Is  &\\- 
thorlzed  to  procure  the  temporary  (not  In 
excess  of  one  year)  or  intermittent  services 
of  city  planners,  architects,  engineers,  ap- 
praisers, and  other  experts  or  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  in  accoMance  with  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  but 
at  rates  for  Individuals  not  In  excess  of  the 
rate  In  effect  for  grade  OS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule.". 


(3)  By  deleting  subsection  74b)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowtng: 

"Sec.  7.  (b)  After  the  date  ot  ihe  euacl- 
ment  of  the  Act  to  amend  the  Act  of  October 
27,  1072  (Public  Law  92-578),  no  new  con- 
struction (including  substantial  remodeling, 
c0Averslon,  rebuilding,  enlargement,  exten- 
'slon,  or  major  structural  Improvement  ol 
existing  buUdlng,  but  not  Including  ordinary 
maintenance  or  remodeling  or  changes  neces- 
sary to  continue  occupancy)  shall  be  au- 
thorized or  conducted  within  the  develop- 
ment area  except  upon  prior  certification  by 
the  Corporation  that  the  construction  is,  or 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be,  consistent 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  development 
plan  for  the  area:  Provided,  That  U  the  de- 
velopment plan  (or  the  area  does  not  become 
effective  under  the  provisions  of  section  6  by 
December  31,  1974.  this  subsection  shall  be 
of  not  further  force  and  effect  untU  such 
lime  as  the  development  plan  doe."!  become 
effective  under  that  section.". 

(3)  By  deleting  section  17  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec  17.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  he 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $1 ,750,000  for  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  the  develop- 
ment plan  ptirsuant  to  section  5  of  this  Act 
and  for  operating  and  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975;  and  for  operating  and 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Ccrporstlon 
for  succeeding  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary,". 

MOTION   OFFEEEO   BV    MR.   TATLOR   OF 
NORTH    CAROUNA 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina  moves  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S. 
3301  and  to  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
vLslons  of  H.R.  14167,  as  amended,  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  iH.R.  14167)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  OP  THE 
HOUSE  TO  MAKE  CORRECTIONS 
IN  THE   ENROLLMENT   OF  H.R.   69 

Mr,  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
.suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current rejiolutlon  1 H.  Con.  Res.  583 1  au- 
thorizing the  CHerk  of  the  House  to  make 
corrections  in  the  enrollment  of  H  R.  69. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  B83 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  IH.R.  69)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1985,  and  for  other  purposes,  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  malte  the  correc- 
tion described  In  the  following  sentence. 
Immediately  after  subsection  (b)  of  section 
121  of  title  1  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec. 
ODdary  Education  Act  of  1965,  which  Is  added 
by  section  101(a)(2)(E)  of  the  b!U,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(c)  A  State  agency  shall  ttse  the  pay- 
ments made  under  this  section  only  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  1  Including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  and,  where  necessary,  the 
construction  of  school  faculties)  which 
are  designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  such  chUdren,  and  the  State  agency 
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shall  provide  assurances  to  the  Commissioner 
that  each  such  child  In  average  dally  at- 
tentlance  counted  under  subsection  (b)  wUl 
be  provided  with  such  a  program,  commen- 
surate with  his  special  neetis,  diuing  any 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  payments  are 
made 

"(d)  In  the  case  where  such  a  chUd  leaves 
an  educational  program  for  handicapped 
children  operated  ur  .lupported  by  the  State 
asiency  in  order  to  participate  In  such  a  pro- 
gram operated  or  supported  by  a  local  edu- 
cational agency,  such  child  shall  be  counted 
under  subsection  (b)  If  (1)  he  continues  to 
receive  an  appropriately  designed  educational 
program  and  (2)  the  State  agency  transfers 
to  the  local  educational  agency  in  whose  pro- 
gram such  child  participates  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sums  received  by  such  State 
agency  under  this  section  which  are  attrib- 
utable to  such  child,  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
po.ses  set  forth  In  subsection  i  c  i ." 

Sec.  2.  The  Cleric  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.centatives  In  the  enrollment  of  such  bUI  is 
further  authorized  and  directed  to  make  the 
correction  descrlljed  In  the  following  sen- 
tence. In  section  252  of  the  bUl,  strike  "Title 
IV"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Title  V". 

Sec.  3.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  enrollment  of  i?uch  bill  La 
further  authorized  and  directed  to  make  the 
correction  described  In  the  following  sen- 
tence In  the  title  of  section  612  of  the  bill, 
strike  out  "Office"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Bureau", 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  (auiE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Kentuckj'  iMr. 
Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
current resolution  which  is  at  the  desk 
corrects  certain  clerical  errors  made  in 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  69. 1  woiild 
now  like  to  take  a  minute  to  describe 
those  corrections. 

The  first  correction  will  be  to  add  two 
subsections  to  the  State  program  for  the 
handicapped  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
Those  subsections  were  adopted  In  an 
identical  form  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  but  through  error  were  deleted 
from  the  conference  report  as  It  was 
filed. 

The  second  correction  will  be  to  insert 
the  correct  references  to  a  title  of  the 
bill  which  Is  being  amended  by  section 
252  of  the  bill.  This  correction  has  no 
substantive  effect. 

The  third  correction  will  be  to  strike 
"OlDce"  from  a  section  dealing  with  the 
Bureau  for  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped in  the  U.S.  Ofllce  of  Education. 
This  correction  also  has  no  substantive 
effect. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  deleted  from  the 
concurrent  resolution  which  is  at  the 
desk  two  sections  which  apiwar  in  the 
Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution  570,  which 
I  tried  to  bring  up  last  Wednesday  after 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  69.  One  of  those  corrections  dealt 
with  the  Impact  aid  program,  and  the 
other  correction  dealt  with  the  Equal 
Educational  Opportunities  Act.  Alter 
checking  the  enrolled  bill,  we  discovered 
that  those  two  errors  did  not  appear  in 


the  enrolled  bill  although  they  did  ap- 
pear as  printing  errors  in  tlie  conference 
report  as  it  was  printed  and  distributed. 
Since  they  did  not  appear  In  the  enrolled 
bill  as  errors,  they  are  not  necessary  to 
correct. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky.      .—,, 

As  he  has  stated,  thlsAesolutlon  does 
nothing  more  than  order '^he  Clerk  of  the 
House  to  make  certain  corrections  in  the 
enrollment  of  H.R.  69  before  It  sent  to 
the  President. 

The  most  major  correction  Involves 
the  insertion  of  two  paragraphs  which  I 
prepared  and  w'hich  were  identical  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  bills.  The 
language  appears  in  the  House-passed 
bill  on  page  15  as  section  121(c)  and 
121  (d>.  The  identical  language  appears 
on  page  160  of  HJl.  69  In  the  Senate  and 
bears  the  same  section  designation.  This 
language,  even  though  identical  In  both 
bills  and  hence  not  an  item  in  conference, 
simply  dropped  into  the  oblivion  of  some 
wastebasket  along  the  way  In  the  prep- 
aration of  the  conference  report, 

Tlie  missing  two  paragraphs  do  two 
tilings:  First,  they  say  that  a  State  agen- 
cy receiving  fimds  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren under  title  I  of  ESEA  must  use 
these  funds  only  for  special  education 
programs  and  that  each  child  counted 
will  be  provided  with  a  program  to  meet 
hi-s  or  her  needs.  Secontilj*.  the  language 
says  that  in  the  event  a  child  is  moved 
by  a  State  agency  into  a  local  school 
district  the  State  may  continue  to  count 
that  child  only  if  the  funds  are  pa-ssed 
through  the  State  and  go  to  the  LEA 
which  Is  actually  providing  the  services 
to  that  handicapped  child.  Here  is  the 
missing  language: 

(c)  A  State  agency  shall  use  the  payments 
made  under  this  section  only  for  programs 
and  projects  (Including  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  and,  where  necessary,  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities)  which  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  needs  of  such 
ChUdren,  and  the  State  agency  shall  provide 
assurances  to  the  Commissioner  that  each 
such  child  in  average  dally  attendance 
coimted  under  sutisectlon  (b)  will  tie  pro- 
vided with  such  a  program,  commenstirate 
with  his  special  needs,  during  any  fiscal  year 
lor  which  such  payments  are  made. 

(d)  In  the  case  where  such  a  child  leaves 
an  educational  program  for  handicapped 
ChUdren  operated  or  supported  by  the  State 
agency  in  order  to  participate  in  such  a  pro- 
gram operated  or  supported  by  a  local  edu- 
cational agency,  such  child  shall  l>e  counted 
under  subaectlon  (b)  If  (1)  he  continues  to 
receive  an  appropriately  designed  educational 
program  and  (2)  the  State  agency  transfers 
to  the  local  educational  agency  In  whose 
program  such  child  participates  an  amount 
equal  to  the  stuns  received  by  such  State 
agency  under  this  section  which  are  at- 
tributable to  such  chUd,  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  subsection  (e). 

The  second  change  is  a  simple  error  In 
the  cross-reference  language  which  pre- 
cedes the  Ashbrook  amendment.  Al- 
though the  legislative  Intent  Is  crystal 
clear  without  the  change,  we  thought  It 
best  to  make  the  change.  Specifically,  the 
language  appears  on  page  39  of  the  con- 


ference report.  In  section  252  the  sen- 
tence should  read,  "Part  B  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  as  amended 
by  title  V  of  this  act,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section:". 

The  final  change  Is  another  very  minor 
correction,  and  it  deals  with  the  handi- 
capped section.  On  page  104  of  the  con- 
ference report,  the  heading  to  section  612 
should  read  Bureau  for  the  Education 
and  Training  of  the  Handicapped.  That 
title  currently  reads  OfBce  for  the  Educa- 
tion and  Training  of  the  Handlcapped- 
Slnce  the  substance  of  section  612  makes 
clear  that  this  unit  Is  a  Bureau,  we  are 
merely  conforming  the  heading  with  the 
substance. 

As  I  have  tried  to  explain,  these  are 
all  minor  corrections  but  ones  which 
should  be  made  before  the  bill  goes  for- 
ward, I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rodsstlot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  because 
I  was  one  of  those  who  was  concerned 
about  the  omission  of  these  sections  and 
the  procedure  of  not  informing  the  House 
ahead  of  time  that  these  were  absent 
from  the  conference  bill  that  was  pre- 
sented to  us  last  week. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  good  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  if  in  the 
future  we  can  be  assured,  when  this  kinil 
of  thing  has  occurred,  that  we  will  be 
notified  in  advance  of  the  time  of  the 
vote,  assuring  that  the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  will  assure  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California, 
that  when  we  discover  an  error  of  this 
type  in  the  future  the  gentleman  will 
be  immediately  notified. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  the  whole 
House  will  be  assured  ahead  of  time  prior 
to  the  vote  if  something  as  ,substaiitive 
as  these  two  sections  relating  to  the  han- 
dicapped are  missing  and  the  committee 
knows  it,  so  the  House  is  not  presented 
with  a  total  concept,  portions  of  which, 
and  Imporiant  portions  of  which,  are  not 
present  in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  truth  about  the 
whole  matter  Is  I  did  not  know  about  it 
myself  until  we  were  In  the  process  of 
debating  the  conference  report. 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  make  the  point  again  that 
I  hope  when  we  have  conference  reports 
of  this  significance  and  Importance,  when 
there  are  these  kind  of  mistakes  in  the 
printing,  that  the  House  is  made  aware 
of  that  problem  and  that  it  is  presented 
w^lth  the  facts  relating  to  the  conference 
report  so  that  we  do  not  have  this  kind 
of  slippage  in  the  future. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  aho 
behooves  conferees  to  be  extremely  care- 
ful when  a  large  piece  of  legislation  such 
as  this  comes  from  conference,  to  be  sure 
the  conference  report  Includes  all  parts 
that  were  agreed  to,  and  In  the  language 
they  were  agreed  to.  There  Is  the  dilemma 
we  are  faced  with  on  the  floor  after  a 
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conference  report  is  already  adopted  in 
the  other  body,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
oiler  an  amendment  to  put  those  sections 
bacic  in  where  a  clerical  error  had  been 
made. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  enroll- 
ing does  come  from  a  different  piece  of 
paper  than  the  conference  report  which 
we  see. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man Is  speaking  directly  to  the  impact 
aid  section  and  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  was  very  quick  to  point 
out  these  shortcomings  to  me.  I  appreci- 
ate it  and  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
chairman  suggesting  ver}'  strongly  that 
this  kind  of  thing  will  not  occur  again. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  <  Mr.  Perkins  i  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  583). 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  DDJGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  3ib)  of  rule  XXVH  and 
the  prior  announcement  of  the  Chair, 
further  proceedings  on  this  motion  will 
be  postponed. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
withdraw  his  point  of  order  that  there  Is 
no  quorum,  since  the  vote  has  to  be  put 
over? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  with- 
draw my  point  of  order  with  that  under- 
standing. 


RATIFICATION  OF  THE  GENEVA 
PROTOCOL   OP    1925 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 

to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
resolution  iH.  Res.  1258 1  concerning 
ratification  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925  and  a  comprehen.sive  review  of  this 
Nation's  national  security  and  interna- 
tional policies  regarding  chemical  war- 
fare. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Ris.  12SS 

Resolved.  That  IC  la  the  mqm  of  the  Bouae 
of  Repreeenutlvea  tliat  the  Geneva  Protocol 
of  1935.  banning  the  first  use  of  gas  and 
bacteriological  warfare,  should  be  ratified: 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Houae 
of  Representatives  that  both  the  President 
and  the  Congress  should  resolve  the  position 
of  the  tJntted  states  on  the  future  status 
of  herbicides  and  tear  gas  so  that  the  Senate 
may  move  forward  toward  ratification  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1B25;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  reconsideration  of 
the  protocol  would  provide  an  opportunity 
for  a  comprehensive  review  of  United  states 
policies  In  the  field  of  chemical   warfare 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  PREUNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House  Reso- 


lution 1258.  a  sense  of  the  House  resolu- 
tion concerning  ratification  of  the  1925 
Geneva  protocol  and  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  this  Nation's  national  security 
and  international  pohcies  regarding 
chemical  warfare. 

As  you  know,  the  1925  Geneva  protocol 
has  failed  to  receive  Senate  ratification 
since  it  was  first  submitted  in  1927.  A 
variety  of  complex  historical  reasons  ac- 
count for  this  failure  to  ratify.  Never- 
theless, it  has  been  a  source  of  deep 
concern  to  many,  particularly  in  recent 
years. 

Thus,  several  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced in  the  93d  Congress  aimed  at  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  the  Geneva  protocol 
and  other  related  matters.  The  first  of 
these.  House  Resolution  679.  was  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Wayne  Owens 
of  Utah  on  November  1. 1973.  It  and  four 
subsequent  resolutions — sponsored  or  co- 
sponsored  by  46  Members  of  Congress — 
were  referred  to  the  Hou.se  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  subsequently  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Pol- 
icy and  Scientific  Developments. 

These  resolutions  became  the  subject 
of  5  days  of  hearings  held  during  May 
by  the  subcommittee.  Testimony  was 
heard  from  four  Members  of  Congress, 
spokesmen  for  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  State  and  the  Arms  Control 
and  E>isarmament  Agency  and  five  pri- 
vate witnesses.  The  hearings  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title.  "U.S.  Chemical 
Warfare  Policy." 

By  unanimous  vote,  the  sutKommittee 
favorably  reported  House  Resolution  679 
with  amendments  on  July  18,  1974.  A 
resolution  embodying  the  subcommittee's 
amendments.  House  Resolution  1258,  was 
introduced  on  July  24  by  Representative 
Ovi-ENS  with  six  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  Mr.  Dellenback  as  cospon- 
sors.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
considered  House  Resolution  1258  In  open 
session  on  July  31  and  tmanimously  or- 
dered It  favorably  reported  without 
amendments. 

The  primary  objective  of  House  Reso- 
lution 1258  is  to  urge  a  solution  to  de- 
layed ratification  of  the  1925  Geneva  pro- 
tocol. Briefly,  that  impasse  centers  on 
differences  between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee over  the  question  of  whether  her- 
bicides and  tear  gas  should  be  included 
within  the  meaning  of  the  piDtocol. 

President  Nixon  resubmitted  the  pro- 
tocol to  the  Senate  in  August  1970.  Ac- 
companying the  resubmission  at  that 
time  was  an  executive  branch  under- 
standing, in  the  form  of  a  letter  from 
then  Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers, 
to  exclude  herbicides  and  tear  gas  from 
the  provisions  of  the  protocol.  Because  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee's disagreement  with  that  understand- 
ing, the  issue  has  been  stalemated. 

This  failure  to  ratify  the  protocol  is 
unfortunate  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First,  formal  ratification  of  the  pro- 
tocol would  help  to  reaffirm  this  Nation's 
moral  leadership  in  batmlng  this  most 
dread  form  of  chemical  warfsu^. 

By  eliminating  this  source  of  embar- 
rassment to  the  United  States  embodied 
in  the  failure  to  ratify,  this  Nation  would 


close  the  gap  between  its  often  repeated 
poUcy  objectives  and  the  reality  of  its 
practices  on  chemical  warfare. 

Further,  ratification  of  the  protocol 
would  help  to  create  a  more  conducive 
atmosphere  lor  reaching  even  more  com- 
prehensive chemical  warfare  agreements 
at  the  Cotiference  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament in  Geneva.  At  the  moment, 
those  negotiations  are  in  a  sad  state  of 
limbo.  As  a  result,  the  chance  to  seek  a 
treaty  banning  or  limiting  chemical 
warfare  may  be  Irretrievably  lost. 

Lastly,  ratification  of  the  protocol 
would  clear  the  way  for  ratification  of  a 
second  treaty  also  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  pending 
resolution  of  the  protocol  question.  Tins 
second  treaty  is  the  1972  Convention 
on  Biological  Weapons,  an  agreement 
which  will  not  go  into  effect  until  ratified 
by  the  major  powers,  including  the 
United  States. 

One  reason  for  the  executive  branch's 
desire  to  exclude  herbicides  and  tear  gas 
apparently  related  to  the  fact  that  we 
were  using  those  agents  in  Vietnam  at 
the  time  the  protocol  was  resubmitted. 
Now  that  our  military  role  in  that  con- 
flict has  passed  and  related  emotional 
overtones  have  lessened,  the  time  for 
reconsideration  of  the  exclusions  is 
optimum. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  the  1925 
Geneva  protocol,  however,  the  subcom- 
mittee also  reviewed  two  related  issues: 

First.  The  status  of  the  current  nego- 
tiations at  the  Conference  Committee  on 
Disarmament  in  Geneva  on  achieving  a 
comprehensive  chemical  warfare  agree- 
ment, particularly  as  those  talks  relate 
to  the  verification  problem:  and 

Second.  A  comprehensive  review  of 
current  U.S.  chemical  warfare  policy,  in- 
cluding the  need  to  retain  a  retaliatory 
chemical  warfare  capability  and  the 
issue  of  the  new  binary  nerve  gas 
weapons. 

These  latter  two  Issues  corresponded 
to  the  provisions  of  the  various  resolu- 
tions considered  by  the  subcommittee. 

Thus,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
report  accompanying  House  Resolution 
1258  includes  a  number  of  findings  and 
recommendations  on  these  two  matters 
which  I  recommend  to  the  full  and  care- 
ful reading  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1  yield  myself  5  minutes  and  ask  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  'Wis- 
consin just  said  that  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  had  unanimously  approved 
this  resolution.  That  is  true.  I  was  present 
when  the  resolution  was  adopted.  How- 
ever. I  have  strong  reservations  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  approve  this 
resolution,  primarily  because  I  have  not 
seen,  up  until  this  afternoon,  the  com- 
tnittee  report  on  the  resolution  itself. 
Certainly  the  language  of  the  resolution 
appears  innocuous,  but  the  same  caimot 
be  said  of  the  committee  report. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsm  has 
indicated  that  all  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
secure  ratification  of  the  Geneva  proto- 
col of  1925. 1  doubt  if  many  would  argue 
with  that  goal.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  per- 
sonally would  like  to  see  this  country 
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ratify  that  protocol.  However,  if  we  look 
at  the  legislative  history  as  written  In 
the  committee  report,  we  will  find  we 
are  urging  the  other  body  to  take  action 
with  respect  to  ratification  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

Let  me  quote  some  language  on  page 
4  of  the  report  as  an  example,  I  refer  to 
the  third  paragraph  from  the  bottom 
entitled  "Recommendations."  I  might 
say  that  this  whole  report  is  written  in 
terms  of  the  subcommittee's  recom- 
mendations. There  was  no  thorough  dis- 
casslon  in  the  ftill  committee  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  report  that  was  to  be  filed  or 
what  the  recommendations  of  the  full 
committee  would  be.  In  fact  there  was  no 
discussion  on  mose  topics  In  the  full 
committee  at  all. 

The  sentence  I  would  like  to  quote 
begins: 

Thus,  in  exercising  Its  right  and  responsi- 
bility to  advise,  the  Senate  would  appear  to 
have  the  prerogative  of  ratifying  the  1926 
Geneva  Protocol  without  the  exceptions  on 
herbicides  and  tear  gas  as  interpreted  by  the 
administration 

At  the  top  of  page  4  the  subcommittee 
seems  to  be  putting  itself  In  the  position 
of  suggesting  that  a  careful  examination 
of  the  drafting  of  the  protocol  and  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  instnunent  and 
subsequent  practice  suggests  that  both 
herbicides  and  tear  gas  should  be  in- 
cluded in  any  prohibition  that  might  re- 
sult from  ratification. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  say  that  I  do  not 
know  enough,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  say  whether 
tear  gas  and  herbicides  should  be  pro- 
hibited. However,  we  are  urging  the  other 
body  to  take  a  position  and  act  as  if 
there  were  not  reservations  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  with  respect  to  this 
topic. 

Let  me  say  that  a  representative  of 
the  administration  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin.  The  representative  was 
Leon  Sloss.  Deputy  Director,  Politico- 
Military  Affairs.  Department  of  State. 
He  said  that  there  were  three  points  of 
view  which  imderllned  the  administra- 
tion's view.  This  Is  on  page  174  of  the 
bearing : 

First,  the  protocol  is  In' our  view  ambigu- 
ous as  to  the  coverage  of  riot  control  agenta 
and  herbicides. 

Unquestionably.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is 
true;  but  the  position  of  the  committee 
seems  to  be  that  we  would  try  to  make  It 
unambiguous  by  putting  herbicides  and 
riot  control  agents  In  the  prohibition. 

Mr.  Sloss  continues: 

Secondly,  I  would  note  that  these  agenta 
are  not  lethal  weapons,  although  their  use 
certainly  can  have  some  undesirable  etfects. 
They  have  demonstrated  some  military 
utility.  Their  use  has  saved  the  Uvea  of  oiu" 
troops  and  of  noncombatants;  thus  giving 
up  the  light  to  use  them  In  war  has  both 
pros  and  cons.  In  our  view  the  best  way  that 
Congress  can  reinforce  past  \JS.  policy  Initia- 
tives In  this  area  Is  by  prompt  ratification  of 
the  protocol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  brings  up  what  has 
caused  the  delaying  action  by  the  other 
body.  I  refer  to  the  reservations  that  the 


administration  has  with  respect  to  the 
significance  of  ratification.  The  House  Is 
jumping  in  with  both  feet  into  a  matter 
which  is  not  its  primary  concern — In 
fact,  is  of  no  concern  to  us  at  all — and 
saying  to  the  other  body,  "We  think  you 
should  ratify,  and  we  think  that  if  you 
did.  it  would  have  certain  consequences." 

In  mj-  opinion,  this  would  be  a  mis- 
chievous move.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
should  be  considered  a  very  simple,  non- 
controversial  matter. 

I  hope  that  there  are  others  who  would 
agree  that  we  do  not  need  to  have  this 
resolution  brought  up  on  a  consent  basis, 
so  that  we  can  have  a  real,  ongoing 
debate  on  the  merits  of  the  proposition. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  position 
and  say  that  I  support  the  arguments  be 
has  made  against  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  see  no  reason  for  supporting  the  out- 
lawing of  tear  gas.  and  I  am  afraid  that 
is  what  we  would  be  doing. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  myself 
5  additional  minutes. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. I  would  like  also  to  mention.  Mr. 
Speaker,  language  on  page  9  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin discussed  very  briefly  the  so-called 
binary  proposal. 

Let  me  say  that  in  full  committee  the 
word  "binary"  was  never  even  mentioned. 
I  would  have  thought,  on  reading  the 
language  of  the  resolution,  that  we  would 
not  be  involving  ourselves  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  should  be  en- 
gaged in  the  financing  of  a  so-called 
binary  weapons  program.  It  may  well  be 
that  it  will  cost  a  lot  of  money.  It  may 
well  be  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
argimient  about  whether  we  should  en- 
gage In  this  kind  of  program  or  not. 

All  I  am  saying  or  suggesting  is  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  In  its 
entirety,  never  discussed  this  question. 
Yet  here  we  are,  on  pjter  at  least,  seem- 
ing to  pass  judgment  and  to  casi  asper- 
sions about  the  wisdom  of  going  ahead 
with  this  program. 

Let  me  read  the  final  paragraph  on 
page  10  of  the  committee  report  to  In- 
dicate the  need  for  debate  on  what  we 
are  doing. 

ThLs.  I  might  say,  is  listed  as  a  sub- 
committee recommendation.  Since  the 
full  committee  is  taking  responsibility 
for  this  resolution  and  supposedly  for  the 
report.  I  assume  the  full  committee  is 
now  endorsing  the  subcommittee's  rec- 
ommendations, too. 

Point  4:  "Because  of  the  obvious  dan- 
gers to  Americas  strategic  position  In  the 
proliferation  of  chemical  weapons,  it 
may  be  in  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  to  postpone  the  S5.8  billion 
binary  procurement  request.  This  post- 
ponement should  be  accompanied  by  an 
Intensive  effort  to  negotiations  within 
the  CCD  to  seek  a  comprehensive  later- 


national  agreement  to  ban  the  produc- 
tion and  stockpiling  of  chemical  warfare 
weapons  " 

Of  course,  it  may  be  that  there  are 
dangers  to  our  strategic  position  If  there 
is  a  proliferation,  but  we  do  not  really 
know  on  the  basis  of  Information  that  I 
have  seen  submitted  to  me.  and  surely 
the  full  committee  has  not  had  the  bene- 
fit of  a  meaningful  discussion  of  the 
significance  of  the  so-called  binary  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  would  be  very 
unwise  to  follow  the  leadership  of  a  com- 
mittee that  has  not  taken  a  look  at  a 
subject  which  is  really  on  the  periphery 
of  its  interests  simply  because  a  sub- 
committee has  come  up  with  a  certain 
recommendation. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  I  >1eld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  fully 
understand  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  would  not  have  had  time  to  be 
present  at  all  these  hearings,  but  cer- 
tainly the  gentleman  had  time  enough 
to  read  them.  Unquestionably  he  will 
agree  that  we  should  have  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regarding  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Protocol  of  1925,  as  well  as 
the  Biological  Weapofis  Treaties.  I  would 
refer  the  gentleman  to  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Ikle.  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  on  page  172 
of  the  hearings.  He  says  that  U.S.  ratifi- 
cation is  critical,  that  ratification  should 
be  accomplished  In  the  near  future. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  might  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  that  I  understand  his 
point  about  ratification.  I  am  not  argu- 
ing against  ratification  of  both  the  bio- 
logical weapons  treaty  and  the  protocol. 
I  am  not  arguing  that  at  all. 

What  I  am  arguing  is  the  point  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  passing  judgment  as  to 
whether  we  should  engage  in  the  pro- 
duction of  materials  for  the  binary  pro- 
gram, whether  it  is  expensive  or  not 
This  recommendation  would  seem  to  be 
Irrelevant  to  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I  believe  we  are  treading  on  very 
awkward  ground  If  we  pass,  on  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation,  on  something 
that  is  not  included  in  the  language  of 
the  resolution  I  think  that  is  unwise 
policy. 

If  the  gentleman  In  the  full  committee 
had  mentioned  that  the  committee  re- 
port would  discuss  a  lot  of  subjects  not 
Included  In  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I  might  have  thought  differently 
about  it,  and  I  certainly  regret  the  fact 
that  I  did  not  vote  against  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  binary 
proposal  the  gentleman  refers  to  is  not 
in  the  resolution  But  the  resolution  con- 
tains a  provision  calllilg  for  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  U.S.  chemical  warfare 
policy.  In  that  context  the  binary  is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  entire  question  as  to 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  peace  In 
this  world. 
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Mr.  FRELINGHOYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  he  should 
have  made  such  a  request  in  the  full 
committee.  He  should  have  asked  that 
the  committee  report  include  topics  that 
were  not  included  in  the  resolution  which 
we  are  considering,  and  we  could  have  at 
least  discussed  the  wisdom  of  including 
his  recommendations. 

My  point  is  that  on  the  face  of  it  we 
are  accepting  the  legislative  hktory  re- 
garding what  seems  to  be  an  innocuous 
resolution  in  its  language  and  judgment, 
lartguage  in  the  committee  report  con- 
cerning matters  which  were  not  even  dis- 
cussed In  the  committee. 

I  think  that  Is  unwise.  I  hope  this  res- 
olution is  defeated  until  we  have  another 
discussion  In  the  committee. 

Mr.  ZABliOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Sncis) . 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Zablocki)  who  is 
presenting  this  resolution,  but  I  have 
serious  reservations  about  the  resolution. 

It  is  a  ver>'  innocent-sounding  meas- 
ure. It  is  one  that  would  appear  on  Its 
face  to  be  acceptable.  I  hope  it  does  not 
become  a  mischief -making  resolution, 
but  it  may.  and  that  is  the  reason  for 
my  reservations  about  it. 

I  know  the  committee  wants  It  to  be 
something  that  is  useful.  But  I  question 
the  need  for  It. 

The  first  paragraph  Involves  ratifi- 
cation. The  matter  of  ratlfleation  of  the 
Geneva  protocol  has  been  around  for 
nearly  half  a  century  and.  hopefully,  all 
nations  will  ratify  a  ban  on  gas  and  bac- 
teriological warfare.  The  question  is 
whether  those  ratifying  it  will  live  up 
to  It.  There  could  be  one  notable  excep- 
tion, Russia.  I  do  not  know  any  way  a 
ban  could  be  enforced  against  Russia. 
Russia  has  the  most  advanced  and  most 
effective  chemical  warfare  capability  in 
the  world. 

It  may  be,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are 
getting  into  the  business  of  the  US.  Sen- 
ate, for  they  are  the  treaty  ratiflers  of 
the  Congress,  and  not  the  House.  This 
could  be  Interpreted  as  an  attempt  to  by- 
pass the  Senate,  or  to  instruct  the 
Senate. 

The  third  paragraph  is  one  which  I 
do  not  find  objectionable  although  it  may 
not  have  much  value.  It  has  to  do  with  a 
comprehen.sive  review  of  U.S.  policies  In 
the  field  of  chemical  warfare.  I  presume 
It  Is  safe  to  say  that  have  been  many 
comprehensive  reviews  of  US.  policy  In 
the  field  of  chemical  warfare.  They  are  all 
neatly  stacked  on  the  shelves  gathering 
dust,  and  serving  no  useful  purpose. 

The  opportunity  for  another  review 
would  delight  the  bureaucrats  who  must 
justify  their  expensive  exi,>:tence.  I  hope 
It  will  accomplish  something  worth  while, 
but  I  doubt  that  It  will. 

It  la  the  second  section  of  the  meas- 
ure which  disturbs  me  most.  It  calls  on 
the  President  and  the  Congress  to  re- 
solve the  position  of  our  country  on  the 
future  status  of  herbicides  and  tear  gas. 
Herbicides  and  tear  gas  have  a  place  in 
war,  and  a  place  in  domestic  application 
entirely  apart  from  their  use  In  war. 


Are  we  proposing  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  so  express  Itself  today 
that  some  future  court  or  conference  can 
decide  that  we  have  also  said  herbicides 
can  no  longer  be  used  for  removing  ob- 
noxious weeds  or  brush  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses, or  use  tear  gas  for  the  control  of 
criminals  or  mobs,  or  using  either  to  save 
American  lives  in  warfare?  The  executive 
branch  has  generally  objected  to  the  in- 
clusion of  herbicides  and  tear  gas  in  the 
ratification  of  the  Geneva  protocol. 

It  is  what  the  resolution  does  not  say 
which  may  be  most  dangerous. 

I  question  that  we  should  get  ourselves 
involved  this  deeply  in  a  subject  that  has 
not  been  more  widely  discussed  and  de- 
bated. The  printed  hearings  that  I  have 
seen  generally  appear  to  exclude  the  con- 
cern of  those  who  want  to  face  up  to  the 
actuality  of  a  tremendous  Russian 
capability  in  the  field  of  chemical  war- 
fare and  the  Commimlst  goal  to  control 
the  world  by  whatever  means  may  be 
utUized. 

For  that  reason,  Mr,  SiJeaker,  I  am 
disappointed  that  this  measure  has  crane 
before  the  House  I  do  not  propose  to  ask 
for  a  rollcall,  but  If  it  is  ordered  I  intend 
as  a  safeguard  to  vote  against  the  reso- 
lution.   

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Stratton  > . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
yielding  me  time. 

I  want  to  say  the  very  sensible  and 
sound  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  imderscore  my  regret,  and  I 
am  sure  the  regret  of  many  Members  in 
this  Chamber,  that  the  good  sense,  good 
wisdom  and  penetrating  judgment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Frb- 
LiNGHTTYSEN)  Will  be  mlssing  from  this 
Chamber  next  year, 

I  want  to  express  my  very  severe  res- 
ervations about  this  resolution.  In  fact, 
I  want  to  express  my  opposition  to  It. 

I  share  the  view  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Sikes),  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Phelinchuvsen  i 
that  this  Is  a  very  plausible  sounding  res- 
olution, very  irmocuous  appearing  but 
what  we  are  really  doing.  In  my  judg- 
ment. Is  beginning.  In  this  resolution, 
and  I  think  It  Is  clear,  from  the  wording 
of  the  committee  report  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Fkeung- 
HirysBNi  referred  to.  we  are  beginning 
an  effort  which  will  be  continued  tomor- 
row in  this  Chamber,  to  imdercut  a  ma- 
jor part  of  our  defensive  arsenal. 

And  we  are  doing  It  without  any  real 
tmderstandlng  of  what  It  involves,  and 
without  any  participation  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Armed  Services,  which 
are  supposedly  the  experts  in  this  field, 
and  without  any  recognition  of  the  mlll- 
turj'  realities  In  the  world  with  which 
we  are  actually  confronted. 

This  calls  on  the  Senate  to  "resolve" 
some  particular  question,  and  yet  It 
does  not  even  debate  that  question.  Ob- 
viously. If  we  are  going  to  resolve  this 
argument.  It  ought  to  come  from  people 
who  are  best  qualified  In  this  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  lot  of  misin- 
formation; there  Is  a  lot  of  misrepresen- 


tation; there  is  a  lot  of  confusion  when 
it  comes  to  the  subject  of  chemical  war- 
fare. We  are  told  that  this  is  a  terible 
form  of  warfsure.  a  very  Inhumane  form 
of  warfare;  something  that  no  civilized 
country  ought  even  to  consider.  Yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  these  terms  really  lost 
their  meaning  once  we  got  Into  the  pres- 
ent nuclear  age. 

Once  we  got  into  the  business  of  drop- 
ping the  atom  bomb,  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  possibly  compare  various  kinds 
of  Inhumanity  or  "Schreckllchkelt " 
when  It  comes  to  warfare.  One  of  them 
is  as  bad  as  another.  The  really  impor- 
tant consideration  Is  not  whether  chem- 
ical warfare  is  bad,  but  whether  we  are 
equipped  to  protect  ourselves  against 
a  chemical  capability  In  the  hands  of  a 
potential  enemy.  Indeed  to  deter  an  en- 
emy from  employing  such  a  capability 
against  us. 

I  had  the  unique  opportunity  last  fall 
to  head  a  committee  that  went  to  the 
Middle  East  Immediately  following  the 
October  war.  We  had  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  vast  quantities  of  captured  So- 
viet equipment  in  the  hands  of  the  Is- 
raelis. The  thing  that  amazed  me  was 
the  fact  that  every  piece  of  Soviet  equip- 
ment was  fully  outfitted  with  defensive 
measures  against  chemical,  radiological, 
and  biological  warfare.  That  means  at 
the  very  least  that  they  are  well  aware 
that  this  is  an  important  instrument  of 
warfare.  But  more  than  that:  no  coimtry 
would  embark  on  a  chemical  warfare  of- 
fensive without  first  equipping  itself  de- 
fensively to  protect  its  own  troops. 

I  think  the  demonstration  that  we  got 
there  in  Israel  surprised  the  U.S-  Arm.v 
forces.  It  also  surprised  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Joint  cnilefs  of  Staff  who 
went  to  Israel,  too.  So  what  we  saw  Is 
a  very  go(xi  Indication  that  the  Soviets 
have  an  offensive  chemical  capability. 

So  are  we  now  going  to  eliminate  our 
own  capability  in  this  field?  I  can  re- 
member 4  years  ago.  when  we  had  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Max  McCarthy,  on  the  floor.  At  that 
time,  we  were  being  told  about  all  the 
frightening  aspects  of  chemical  warfare. 
It  turned  out  that  we  had  supplies  of  all 
of  these  gases  stored  arounci  the  coun- 
try, but  we  were  told  they  could  explode 
at  any  minute,  and  so  It  developed  that 
we  were,  as  a  practical  matter,  prevented 
from  moving  these  supplies  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
ScHROEDER>  docs  not  Want  the  chemical 
warfare  stocks  now  located  at  Stapleton 
Airport  in  Denver,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  iMr.  Owebs^  does  not  want 
them  moved  up  Into  Utah.  So  if,  God 
forbid,  we  ever  had  another  war,  tmder 
these  arrangements  we  could  never  get 
our  chemical  warfare  supplies  moved 
to  the  front.  In  other  words,  they  are 
now  useless. 

In  response  to  that  hysteria,  the  Array 
has  now  developed  a  new  kind  of  chem- 
ical weapon  that  Is  safe  and  can  be 
moved  around  safely  If  we  need  It,  be- 
cause It  will  only  be  effective  when  one 
fires  it  and  the  two  different  parts  come 
together. 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Certaliily  the  gentleman  is  aware  that 
the  report  does  not  say  that  there  should 
not  be  any  defensive  programs  in  chem- 
icals. 

But  certainly  the  gentleman  has  to 
egree  that  the  binary  program  Is  not 
against  this  program. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  point  is,  that 
without  an  offensive  program  of  our 
own  we  cannot  really  hope  to  deter  an 
offensive  program  developed  by  a  poten- 
tial enemy.  This  is  also  the  case  with 
our  basic  nuclear  strategy.  We  have  de- 
veloped nuclear  weapons  primarily  to 
deter  the  enemy  from  using  his  nuclear 
weapons  against  us.  We  have  virtually 
abandoned  the  defensive  ABM  program. 
And  so  far,  for  the  past  30  years,  this 
strategy  has  worked  and  prevented  nu- 
clear warfare.  I  believe  we  can  do  the 
same  with  chemical  warfare.  But  we 
must  act  logically  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  emotion  and  factual  inaccuracy. 

Mr,  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia iMr.  Moss) , 

'  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moss  was 
allowed  to  proceed  out  of  order.) 

THE   LATE   MRS.   WZLLA   VAE   DOUGLAS,   DAITCRTER 
OF  CBBT   HOUrOLD 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  WUla  Mae 
Douglas,  wife  of  Donald  Douglas,  and 
daughter  of  Congressman  and  Mrs. 
Chet  Holifield,  passed  away  on  August 

3  in  Montebello,  Calif. 

WUla  Mae  was  born  in  Montebello  on 
February  15, 1931,  attended  local  schools, 
and  except  for  her  high  school  years, 
lived  most  of  her  life  in  the  Montebello 
area. 

Also  surviving  Mrs.  Douglas  are  four 
sons,  Michael,  20;  Scott,  17;  Jon,  15; 
and  Lang,  12;  and  three  sisters,  Lois 
MulhoUand  of  Whittier;  Betty  Feld- 
marm,  now  living  in  Costa  Rica;  and  Jo 
Ann  Ward  of  Balboa;  and  their  respec- 
tive families. 

Memorial  services  will  be  held  at  the 
Montebello  First  Baptist  Church  at  7:30 
pjn.  on  Tuesday,  August  6. 

The  family  would  like  to  share  with 
Willa's  friends  one  of  the  poems  which 
she  authored: 

The  Climber 
As  you  wBnder  tiirough  the  valleyB  and  over 

mountains  climb — 
Will  you  see  the  sun  at  twUlght  and  hear 

the  cburcb  ImIIb  chime? 
Win  you  atop  to  amell  the  flowers  and  watch 

the  birds  on  blgh? 
Or  will  you  be  so  busy  that  you  let  things 

pass  you  by? 
Tlie  journey  through  a  lUetlme  Is  to  climb 

and  sometimes  faU. 
It's  how  you  get  back  up  that  Is  the  measure 

after  all. 
The  climb  Is  often  steep  between  the  shad- 
ows and  the  light. 
So  enjoy  the  sounda  of  morning   and   the 

quiet  of  the  night. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  F18he»). 


Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  Report  No.  93-1257  dated 
August  2,  1974,  which  accompanies 
House  Resolution  1258,  House  Resolu- 
tion 1258  ratifies  the  (3eneva  Protocol  of 
1925. 

The  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  was.  in- 
deed, one  o'.  the  most  promising  attempts 
to  outlaw  chemical  warfare.  It  prohibits 
the  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating,  poison- 
ous, or  other  gases  and  all  analogous 
liquids,  materials  and  devices,  and  bac- 
teriological methods  of  warfare. 

While  I  have  no  great  quarrel  with 
the  objectives  of  the  resolution,  I  must 
take  exception  to  portions  of  the  report 
that  contain  data  which,  on  the  basis 
of  the  committee  staff  review.  I  believe 
to  be  misleading. 

The  major  obstacle,  for  example,  in 
achieving  an  effective  agreement  regard- 
ing chemical  warfare  policy  is  that  of 
verification.  On  page  6  of  the  report, 
various  means  of  verification  are  sug- 
gested. Photographic  reconnaissance,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  satellites,  is  men- 
tioned. I  contend  that  It  would  be  nearly 
hnposslble  to  ascertain  whether  a  coun- 
try in  question  was  producing  fertilizer 
or  nerve  gas  since  the  raw  materials — 
such  as  trlsodium  phosphate — ^that  are 
used  in  nerve  gas  are  used  in  fertilizer  as 
well.  I  do  concur,  however,  with  the  later 
statement  in  the  report  that  suggests 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  any  of  the  known 
methods  of  verification  short  of  onsight 
inspection  will  provide  the  currently  re- 
quired high  degree  of  confidence  of  com- 
pliance with  any  proposed  chemical  war- 
fare treaty. 

Turning  to  page  8,  the  report  states 
that  research  and  development  of  chemi- 
cal weapons  must  be  based  on  how  such 
weapons  fit  Into  a  broad  national  security 
framework,  not  merely  within  the  con- 
text of  an  isolated  tatctlcal  problem. 

The  Mideast  confilct  was  certainly  not 
an  isolated  tactical  problem  and  the 
chemical  warfare  equipment  that  was  In 
the  possession  of  the  Arab  State  indi- 
cated their  capacity  to  affectively  engage 
In  such  warfare. 

The  report  further  contends — on  page 
9 that  an  adequate  and  defensive  pos- 
ture against  chemical  warfare  attack  Is 
B  primary  factor  in  deterrence.  Again, 
this  is  not  true. 

Experts  relate  that  there  is  a  mini- 
mum reduction  of  20  percent  In  the  per- 
formance of  personnel  dressed  in  chemi- 
cal warfare  defensive  gear.  Further,  per- 
sonnel can  operate  in  such  equipment  for 
only  a  few  hours. 

Department  of  Delense  represenU- 
tlves  state  that  it  would  require  a  mini- 
mum of  12  years  to  establish  an  effective 
defensive  capability  against  a  chemical 
warfare  attack. 

Similariy,  on  page  9,  the  report  states 
that  there  Is  ample  evidence  that  the 
United  States  Is  carrying  out  an  ade- 
quate program  of  research  In  chemical 
warfare  defense. 

The  total  tri-Servlce  chemical  warfare 
research  and  development  defense  pro- 
gram Is  $25  million.  This  Is  an  Insignifi- 
cant   percentage    of    the    $9.3    bllBon 
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RJ3,T.  Si  E.  request  for  authorization — 
two-thousandths  of  1  percent 

The  report  states  that  the  estimated 
J5.8  million  is  for  procurement  of  the 
binary  weapons  in  fiscal  year  1975.  This 
Is  not  true. 

There  is  a  S5.8  million  item  in  the  1975 
budget  included  In  activity  2.  procure- 
ment of  ammimltion,  Army.  11115  amount 
will  provide  for  the  procurement  and  in- 
stallation of  equipment  In  a  facility  at 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  to  produce,  load,  as- 
semble and  pack  the  155-mmimeter 
binary  projectile  XM687.  It  will  not  pro- 
vide authority  for  production  of  the  155- 
milUmeter  binary  munition;  his  will  be 
requested  of  the  Congress  only  when  a 
production  decision  is  made,  now  antici- 
pated in  fiscal  year  1976.  The  faculty  is 
being  requested  at  this  time  since  long- 
leadtime  items  of  equipment  must  be 
placed  on  order  to  prevent  undue  delays 
once  a  production  decision  is  mode. 

The  report  further  contends  that  the 
program  in  reaUty  wUl  total  $2.0  bUlion. 
Again,  this  is  not  true. 

The  prociirement  estimate  provided  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  closer  to 
$100  mllhon  rather  than  the  $1.0  bUlion 
specified  in  the  report.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  verify  through  the  Department  of 
Defense  the  estimate  of  the  additional 
$1.0  bUllon  required  for  disposal  of  the 
existing  stockpUe,  I  would  not  attribute 
this  cost,  however,  to  the  binary  weapons 
program  insofar  as  our  present  stock- 
pUe Is  deteriorating  and  would  require 
replenishment  with  or  without  the  binary 
weapon  program. 

Page  9  further  contends  that  there  is 
no  firm  position  within  the  executive 
branch  regarding  the  desirabUity  or  need 
for  the  binarj-  system. 

The  report  faUs  to  mention  that  this 
verv  consideration  is  under  intensive  re- 
view by  the  National  Security  Council 
with  input  being  provided  by  the  State 
Department,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
EnglneertnF.  the  Arm.';  Control  Dlsarma- 
mc-nt  .i^gency  and  others. 

The  report  questions  the  effectiveness 
of  the  binary  system  and  contends  that 
the  binary  weapon  witt  not  be  as  effec- 
tive a  chemical  weapon  as  the  current 
system.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  binary 
weapon  will  be  at  least  as  effective  and  In 
fact,  depending  on  meteorological  data, 
more  effective  than  the  current  chemi- 
cal weapons.  It  is  facetious  to  think  that 
the  new  binary  weapon  will  be  fielded  if 
It  were  less  effective  than  present  chemi- 
cal weapons. 

Pase  10  of  the  report  contends  that 
implementation  of  the  binary  weapon 
win  probably  prove  highly  destabUizing 
to  negotiations  at  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  In  Geneva. 
FoUowing  is  the  statement  of  Mr  Leon 
Sloss.  Deputy  Director.  Politlco-MUitary 
Affairs.  Department  of  State,  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  May  14, 
1974: 

Mr.  Fraser.  All  right.  Now  flnallv,  U  we  go 
ahead  with  this  new  system  and  with  a 
sUtement  that  on  the  face  of  It  looks  like 
we  are  golfic  to  cnlange  our  mnnltlonB 
atockpDe— at  least  this  u  teatlmony  from 
the  Department  of  Delense — In  your  view  Is 
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this  conducive  to  either  promotlnn  of  re- 
negott&tlon  at  Geneva  or  what  effect  wotild 
It  have? 

Mr.  Sloss.  Well,  let  me  say  first  oj  all  that 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned  In  the  State  De- 
partment no  decision  has  been  made  to  ex- 
pand the  chemical  stockpile,  and  we  are  not 
conaldering  expansion  of  the  chemical  stock- 
pile as  a  bargaining  chip,  if  that  Is  the 
Import  of  your  question, 

I  think  that  were  we  to  make  this  decision 
to  replace  some  existing  stocks — and  In- 
cidentally all  that  the  Pentagon  is  talking 
about  now  is  a  portion  of  the  existing  inven- 
tory, the  binaries — It  would  be  my  Judgment 
that  this  would  have  relatively  little  Impact. 

The  report  states  that  the  binary 
would  ultimately  make  verification  more 
difficult  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

All  known  procedures  tor  verification 
to  date  are  geared  to  the  utilization  of 
raw  materials.  No  changes  In  the  com- 
plexity of  the  verification  procedures  are 
anticipated. 

The  report  states  that  there  is  doubt 
regarding  the  willingness  of  our  NATO 
allies  to  accept  the  binary  as  a  replace- 
ment for  current  U.S.  talks  in  Europe. 

This  is  speculation  and  it  is  antic- 
ipated that  our  NATO  allies  would  not 
balk  at  a  replacement  on  a  1-to-l  basis. 

The  first  three  recommendations  listed 
In  the  report — on  page  10 — are  in  my 
view  acceptable  provided  that  the  words 
"if  veriflable"  follow  recommendation 
No.  1. 

I  believe  that  the  fourth  recommenda- 
tion would  seriou.^Iy  .jeopardize  our  mili- 
tary posture  and  should  not  be  accepted. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Binohami. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  find  It  a  little  difficult  to  understand 
the  basis  for  the  opposition  to  the  resolu- 
tion before  us.  There  may  be  statements 
in  the  committee  report  that  not  every- 
one could  agree  with,  but  I  find  It  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  anyone  can  quarrel  with 
this  simple  resolution. 

The  first  paragraph  says : 

That  it  la  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
BCQUtWes  that  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  IMS, 
banning  the  firat  use  of  gas  and  bacteriolog- 
ical warfare,  should  be  ratified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
here  who  is  going  to  argue  against  that 
principle.  Certainly  we  are  not  in  favor 
of  the  first  use  of  these  weapotis. 

The  second  paragraph  says  that  the 
position  of  the  United  States  on  the 
status  of  herbicides  and  tear  gas  shoiild 
be  resolved.  How  can  anyone  quarrel 
with  that? 

Finally,  and  this  coincides  precisely 
with  what  my  friend  and  coUeague.  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Sthat- 
TON I ,  was  saying,  we  say  the  whole  mat- 
ter should  rec^ve  the  most  intense  study. 
That  is  what  the  third  paragraph  calls 
for,  a  comprehensive  review  of  United 
States  policies  In  the  field  of  chemical 
warfare. 

We  are  not  here  to  debate  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  binary  system.  Obviously 
there  are  differing  views  on  that,  but 
here  is  a  very  simple  resolution  and  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  see  how  anyone  can 
quarrel  with  it. 


Mr.  FRELINGHUY8EN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  BresTEH). 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  resolution  and  to 
point  out  and  particularly  stress  on  the 
Lssue  of  herbicides  and  tear  ga.s  and  other 
such  devices,  that  the  language  of  the 
protocol,  specifies  the  conduct  between 
and  among  the  signing  parties  and  re- 
fers solely  to  the  matters  between  those 
parties  themselves.  There  is  nothing  ex- 
pressed In  this  protocol  which  would  in 
any  way  jeopardize  the  use  of  tear  gas 
and  other  kinds  of  devices  in  terms  of 
riot  control  within  anyone  of  the  coun- 
tries which  have  signed  and  adhered  to 
this  protocol.  In  fact,  those  countries 
which  have  signed  Include  a  great  num- 
ber of  countries  which  currently  have 
some  domestic  unrest  and  who  approach 
that  domestic  unrest  in  part  with  tear 
gas.  There  Is  no  question  involving  that 
here. 

The  only  question  is  are  we  disposed 
here  to  urge  the  other  body  to  adhere 
to  something  which  is  so  profoundly  con- 
sistent with  what  a  civilized  society  Is 
all  about  and  which  represents  the  pru- 
dent Bill  of  the  American  people. 

I  therefore  urge  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  FRFT.TNGUYSEJl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  fMr.  Dellehback". 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  legislation, 
I  rise  In  support  of  House  Resolution 
1258.  The  resolution  does  three  basic 
things:  First,  it  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  House  that  the  Geneva  protocol  of 
1925,  banning  the  first  use  of  gas  and 
bacteriological  warfare,  should  be  rati- 
fied; second,  it  states  the  sense  of  the 
House  that  the  position  of  the  United 
States  on  the  future  stattis  of  herbicides 
and  tear  gas  should  be  resolved:  and 
third,  it  calls  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  US.  policies  in  the  field  of  chem- 
ical warfare.  These  are  simple,  direct, 
and  overdue. 

I  first  became  involved  with  this  whole 
question  of  CB  weaponry  In  1969  when  I 
Joined  15  other  Republican  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  a  study  entitled  "CBW  and 
National  Security."  a  paper  dealing  with 
the  tactical  and  strategic  implications  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  As 
many  of  you  will  recall,  shortly  after  our 
study,  on  November  25,  1969,  President 
Nixon  announced  a  series  of  decisions 
based  on  a  National  Security  Council  re- 
view of  our  policies.  All  biological  weap- 
ons were  renoimced  and  the  United 
States  indicated  that  it  would  never  be 
the  fllrst  to  use  lethal  or  incapacitating 
chemical  weapons.  Irritant  gases  and 
herbicides,  which  the  United  States  was 
using  in  Vietnam,  were  not  included  in 
the  ban  on  first  use.  The  President  also 
indicated  he  would  submit  the  1925  Ge- 
neva protocol  prohibiting  the  first  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification  and  he  did  so  in 
August  1970. 

Some  further  progress  was  also  made 
in  disarmament  talks  on  this  type  of 
weaponry  at  the  conference  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  talks  at  Geneva. 


The  session  In  1972  came  forth  with  a 
convention  proposing  to  bar  the  develop- 
ment, production,  and  stockpiling  of  bio- 
logical and  toxic  weapons — something 
the  1925  Protocol  failed  to  do — and  the 
convention  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification  in  August  1972.  Unfor- 
timately,  however,  the  Senate  has  not 
acted  on  the  convention — apparently  be- 
cause it  has  locked  horns  with  the  ad- 
ministration over  the  1925  Geneva  pro- 
tocol. 

The  issue  of  contention  between  the 
administration  and  the  Senate  commit- 
tee is  whether  or  not  tear  gas  and  herbi- 
cides are  included  in  the  provisions  of  the 
1925  protocol.  I  have  my  own  opinions 
on  tills  matter,  but  the  important  thing 
is  that  the  Senate  and  administration 
resolve  the  question — then  we  can  move 
forward  with  ratification  of  the  proto- 
col. And  this  is  Just  what  is  asked  by  the 
resolution  before  us  today. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  Amer- 
Icsm  ratification  of  this  treaty  is  very  im- 
portant for  three  reasons.  First,  the 
United  States  was  one  of  the  major  pro- 
ponents of  the  protocol  In  1925  and  our 
failure  to  ratify  It  has  been  a  constant 
source  of  embarra.ument  to  our  diplo- 
mats. Second,  ratification,  representing 
action  by  the  Congress,  would  be  bind- 
ing on  future  Presidents,  while  our  pres- 
ent stance  could  change  with  a  new  ad- 
ministration. Third,  the  overall  strength 
of  the  protocol  would  be  reinforced  and 
our  efforts  at  Geneva  now  to  eliminate 
stockpiling  of  chemical  weapons  would  t>e 
enhanced  by  our  ratification.  It  should  be 
noted  that  with  Japan's  ratification  in 
1970,  the  United  States  became  the  sole 
major  power  to  fail  to  bind  itself  to  the 
protocol's  provisions. 

In  comment  on  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  resolution  before  us.  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  for  a  thorough  review  of 
American  policies  regarding  chemical 
weapons.  A  clearcut  decision  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  chemical  weapons  as  part  of 
our  defense  arsenal  would  strengthen  our 
negotiating  hand  at  Geneva  and  possibly 
break  the  present  stalemate  in  the  chem- 
ical warfare  control  talks  there.  Further- 
more, we  are  now  at  a  point  of  decision 
on  whether  to  proceed  with  a  proposed 
Army  program  to  switch  to  binary  chem- 
ical munitions  as  we  destroy  our  cur- 
rent stockpile  of  mustard  gas  and  nerve 
gas.  The  House  will  be  voting  tomor- 
row on  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriations for  1975  and  that  bill  in- 
cludes $5.8  million  to  begin  production 
of  these  binary  munitions  this  year  at 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  I  will  support  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
HicKS).  tomorrow  to  strike  these  funds 
from  the  appropriations — largely  because 
I  believe  It  Is  very  Important  that  this 
program  be  delayed  tmtU  the  kind  of 
comprehensive  review  of  our  policies 
which  we  are  talking  about  in  this  res- 
olution is  imdertaken. 

The  whole  issue  of  chemical  weaponry 
and  its  place  in  our  defense  program 
must  be  faced  squarely  and  postponed  no 
longer.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  vote  In  favor  of  House  Reso- 
lution 1258  today. 
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Mr.  PRELJNOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  .vleld? 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Of  course. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  In  view  of  the 
limguage  in  the  committee  report,  does 
the  gentleman  feel  that  approval  of  this 
resolution  would  mean  that  insofar  as 
the  House  is  concerned  that  we  feel  that 
both  herbicides  and  tear  gas  should  l>e 
included  within  the  terms  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol  or  should  not? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman,  I  was  not  a  part  of  draw- 
ing up  the  report,  so  that  I  think  so  far 
as  what  it  Is  that  the  report  is  meant 
to  say  In  this  particular  regard  is  a  ques- 
tion better  directed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  1  would  call  upon  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Z*- 
BLOCKii  to  respond  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Of  course. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI  The  text  of  the  en- 
tire Protocol  appears  on  page  364  of  the 
hearings.  What  we  say  in  the  report 
is  this,  that  a  careful  reading  of  the  Pro- 
tocol woiild  suggest  that  for  military 
purposes  it  includes  herbicides  and  tear 
gas 

I  might  say  that  80  nations  of  the 
United  Nations  have  agreed  with  this 
interpretation  in  a  resolution  of  that 
body. 

Mr.    DELLENBACK.    Mr.    Speaker.   I 
close  by  urging  support  of  the  resolution. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin iMr.  ZABLOCKI  1  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  agree  to  the  resolu- 
tion [H.  Res.  1258.1 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
•Tuorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  3(b)  of  rule  XXVH  and 
the  prior  armouncement  of  the  Chair, 
further  proceedings  on  this  motion  will 
be  postponed. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
withdraw  his  point  of  order  that  there 
is  no  quorum? 

Mr.  PRELINOHUY8EN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  understanding.  I  withdraw  the 
point  of  order. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thet  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOR   NEGOTIATIONS   ON   THE 
TURKISH   OPIUM   BAN 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  507)  for 
negotiations  on  the  Turkish  opium  ban, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


H.  Con.  Res  507 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  states 
In  1971  declared  that  the  drug  problem  in  our 
Nation  had  'assumed  the  dimensions  of  » 
national  emergency,"  and  that  "heroin  addic- 
tion was  the  most  dimcult  to  control  and 
the  most  socially  destructive  form  of  addic- 
tion"; and 

Whereas  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  author- 
izes the  President  of  the  tjnited  States  to 
suspend  aid  to  any  nation  that  he  determines 
had  not  taken  adequate  measures  to  prevent 
illegal  drugs  from  entering  the  United  States: 
and 

Whereas  the  revocation  of  the  opium  ban 
In  Turkey  is  counterproductive  to  meaaurea 
precluding  Ulegal  heroin  from  entering  the 
United  states;  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rcsoliicd  bv  fie  Houjc  of  Representative! 
(the  SenaU  concurring).  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should— 

(I)  Immediately  initiate  negotiations  at 
the  highest  level  of  the  Turkish  Government 
to  la)  prevent  the  resumption  of  opium  pro- 
duction; or  (b)  assure  that  adequate  con- 
trol measures  have  been  developed  and  Im- 
plemented which  would  effectively  safeguard 
the  United  States  from  a  renewed  flow  of 
lUlcit  opium  and  lis  derivatives  originating 
In  Turkey:  and 

(2t  if  such  negotiations  prove  unfruitful, 
exercise  the  authority  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to 
suspend  all  assistance  to  the  Government  of 
Turkey. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wolff'  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  DerwikskD  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  i Mr.  Wolff)  . 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  today  Is  significant  in  several 
respects.  First,  it  is  an  entirely  appro- 
priate response  to  a  policy  by  a  foreign 
government  that  has  acted  in  a  way 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world  community.  Second, 
it  win  require  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  act  within  his  statutory  powers 
enumerated  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  to  protect  the  United  States  from 
the  return  of  a  massive  influx  of  heroin. 
Finally,  it  will  set  the  important  prece- 
dent that  foreign  assistance  given  by  this 
coimtry  Is  not  a  "dole"  to  be  handed  out 
without  any  regard  to  the  consequences 
of  our  actions.  We  must  establish  once 
and  for  all  that  the  United  States  will 
not  stand  for  other  nations  profiting 
from  our  generosity,  and  then  turning 
around  and  inflicting  immeasurable  hu- 
man misery  on  our  people,  the  dollar  cost 
of  which  alone  runs  into  the  billions  an- 
nually. 

Perhaps  an  appropriate  starting  point 
for  consideration  of  congressional  action 
Is  the  flrm  and  sensible  policy  enunciated 
by  President  Nixon  in  Septeml)er  1972. 
Before  a  conference  of  senior  American 
narcotics  officials,  the  President  said: 

Wlimlng  the  battle  against  drug  abuse  Is 
one  of  the  most  Important,  the  moat  urgent 
national  priorities  confronting  the  United 
States  today  ,  .  . 


In  working  on  narcotics  control  arouiul  the 
world,  I  want  you  to  convey  this  personal 
message  from  me  to  the  foreign  officials 
Any  government  whose  leaders  participate  in 
or  protect  the  activities  of  those  who  con- 
tribute to  our  drag  problem  would  know  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  re- 
quired by  statute  to  suspend  all  American 
economic  and  miutary  assistance  to  such  a 
regime  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  comply 
with  that  law  where  there  are  any  violations. 
I  consider  keeping  dangerous  drugs  out  of 
the  United  states  just  as  important  as  keep- 
ing armed  enemy  forces  from  landing  In  the 
United  States 

These  remarks  were  not  made  lightly, 
and  they  should  not  be  taken  lightly, 
either  by  foreign  nations  who  encourage 
narcotics  trafficking,  or,  indeed,  by  the 
U.S.  Congress,  which  initially  gave  the 
President  the  authority  to  cut  off  assLst- 
ance.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  action  by 
the  Turkish  Government  can  be  inter- 
preted In  any  way  other  than  as  an  ac- 
tion falling  within  the  prohibitions  of  the 
statute,  for  reasons  which  will  be  enu- 
merated in  my  discussion. 

An  examination  of  the  situation  within 
the  Turkish  economy  will  give  some  indi- 
cation of  the  motivations  of  the  Turkish 
Government  in  lifting  the  ban,  and  will 
strengthen  the  argument  of  those  of  us 
who  argue  for  a  flrm  U.S.  response.  The 
1972  "World  Opium  Survey"  put  out  by 
the  Cabinet  Committee  on  International 
Narcotics  Control,  indicated  that: 

Poppy  growing  is  an  Insignificant  part 
of  total  TurkUh  agrlciUtural  production 
(which  reached  about  »3  billion  in  1970).  It 
also  constitutes  a  minor  factor  in  Turkish 
export  earnings  as  exports  of  opiimi  gum, 
seeds,  and  pods  have  constituted  less  than  I 
percent  of  total  export  earnings  in  recent 
years  ...  In  1971.  69.283  farmers  cultivated 
poppies  For  the  economy  as  a  whole,  uicome 
from  opium  growing  amounud  to  an  esti- 
mated »5  million  to  »6  milUon. 

The  1971  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Turkey  in  which  Tur- 
key banned  the  cultivation  of  opium  pop- 
pies, was  achieved  by  an  American  prom- 
ise to  pay  Turkey  $35.7  million,  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  any  reasonable  offset 
of  losses  from  legitimate  income  from 
poppv  production  for  several  years.  Of 
course  there  is  no  question  that  the  illicit 
underground  market  for  Turkish  opium 
to  be  refined  into  heroin  for  peddling  by 
organized  crime  elements  added  Income 
to  the  Turkish  farmers'  pocket,  and  the 
loss  of  this  blood  money  was  felt  by  them. 
But  the  critical  question  remains,  of 
course,  should  the  United  States  ac- 
knowledge the  legitimacy  of  this  extra 
income,  by  IW  docile  acquiescence  in  the 
resumption  of  poppy  cultivation?  I  think 
that  question  answers  Itself 

Turkish  Government  has  stated  in  its 
communique  of  July  1  that  It  chose  to 
permit  reculilvation  of  opium  of  the 
Turkish  farmers  and  the  needs  of  the 
legitimate  opium  market  for  medicinal 
uses.  I  would  even  question  that  appar- 
ently forthright  statement.  We  know 
that  some  farmers  have  been  hurt — but 
why — and  that  our  Govei-nment  has  been 
more  than  lethargic  in  Instituting  effec- 
tive development  and  crop  substitution 
projects.  We  also  know  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  as  to  how  much 
of  the  compensation  has  actually 
reached  the  farmers,  very  little  I  am  told. 
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Nonetheless,  the  Turkish  Government 
never  made  any  efforts  to  remove  these 
stumbling  blocks  and  clarify  any  ambi- 
guities in  the  bilateral  understandings. 
Nor  did  it  even  ."ieek  to  renegotiate  the 
agreement  with  the  United  States.  The 
only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from 
these  actions  is  that  the  Government  was 
not  interested  In  actually  helping  the 
Turkish  farmers,  for  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  potential  benefits  available  un- 
der the  agreement  might  well  have  left 
the  Turkish  farmers  in  a  vastlj-  improved 
position.  Rather,  some  demagogic  Turk- 
ish politicians  chose  to  use  rhis  issue  as 
a  sj-mbol  of  Turkish  nationalism,  as  a 
means  of  lislng  a  convenient  target  to 
forward  their  own  aims,  trying  to  show 
this  new  coalition  government  was  bet- 
ter than  the  one  that  negotiated  the 
US  agreement. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belittle  the  propriety 
of  de^-eloplng  nationalistic  appeals.  In 
underdeveloped  areas,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  must  point  out  that  this  particular 
issue  was  built  upon  deception  and  In 
fact  imdermined  pressing  htunanitarian 
concerns  of  the  Turks,  the  Americans 
and  in  fact  the  entire  world  community. 
The  success  of  the  appeal  cannot  be 
doubted — all  Turkish  political  parties 
adopted  the  cry.  which  was  framed  as  a 
reaction  to  the  former  government.  But 
once  again  I  ask.  is  this  sufficient  reason 
for  the  United  States  to  forgo  it«  obliga- 
tion to  protect  its  own  young  people,  and 
continue  to  subsidize  the  Ulicit  activity 
which  wreaks  devastation  wherever  its 
effects  are  felt? 

The  other  reason  put  forth  by  the 
Turkish  Government  is  the  legitimate 
medicinal  needs  of  the  pharmaceutical 
concerns.  Here  again,  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment position  Is  less  than  selfless.  We 
have  been  bombarded  with  propaganda 
over  the  last  several  years  from  the 
pharmaceuticals  companies  informing  us 
of  a  licit  opium  shortage  throughout  the 
world.  Yet  the  facts  belle  this  contention. 
at  least  Insofar  as  we  are  talking  about 
the  availability  of  opium  to  the  pharma- 
ceutical companies.  Indeed,  the  Interests 
of  the  large  multinationals  have  been 
contrary  to  this  agreement  or  in  fact  any 
agreement  that  would  reduce  the  legiti- 
mate market — note  that  I  say  market, 
not  supply — for  many  years. 

In  B«ay  of  1973,  Walter  Mlnnick,  who 
at  that  time  was  the  CWef  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Drug  Management  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  tes- 
tified before  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  that; 

Tile  drug  companies  were  oppoeed  to  our 
getting  the  Turin  out  ol  the  liuslnese,  l>e- 
rause  mat  eliminated  tlielr  osurce  of  sup- 
ply 

In  the  same  testimony,  Mlnnick  fur- 
ther said,  however,  that  according  to 
the  World  Opium  Survey,  only  5  percent 
of  the  licit  world  supply  came  from  Tur- 
key, with  about  half  coming  from  India. 

Nonetheless,  a  bad  gro'-i:  g  season  and 
extraordinary  purchase^  'jy  the  Soviet 
Union  were  said  to  have  caused  a  short- 
age for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  based 
on  that  assumption,  we  acted  In  Con- 
gress. According  to  a  letter  I  received  re- 
cently from  Unwood  Holton  in  the  State 
Department: 


The  President  and  the  Congress  have  acted 
to  avert  a  temporary  alionage  of  medicinal 
opiates  in  the  United  States  by  providing  for 
the  release  of  up  to  45%  ol  the  strategic 
opium  stockpile.  Periodic  releases  will  be 
made  to  the  extent  needed  to  enaJble  U.5. 
manufacturers  to  maintain  minimum,  yet 
safe  Inventory  IcveLi.  We  assume  we  shall 
continue  to  receive  our  proportionate  share 
of  opium  Imports  from  India.  The  U.S.  stock- 
pUe  released  should  not,  therefore,  affect  the 
marketing  of  world  production  of  ophun  for 
medical  and  scientific  requirements. 

In  addition,  to  the  availability  of  the 
American  stockpile,  it  Is  expected  that 
improved  climatic  conditions,  and  the 
absence  of  abnormal  purchases  by  the 
Soviet  Union  which  were  witnessed  last 
year,  coupled  with  improved  procedures 
which  will  lead  to  a  higher  yield  to  mor- 
phine base,  from  existing  acreage  will 
combine  to  significantly  raise  the 
amount  of  licit  medicinal  product  avail- 
able from  India  in  the  coming  year. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  it  be- 
comes increasingly  clear  that  Turkish 
politicians  have  been  using  the  rallying 
mechanism  of  the  opium  ban  and  its 
anti-American  slogans  to  make  the  more 
fundamental  and  serious  problems  faced 
by  that  government,  such  as  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  numbers  of  Turkish 
laborers  returning  after  working  In  other 
European  nations. 

In  viewing  the  Turkish  announcement, 
we  must  consider  the  situation  that  will 
evolve  concerning  the  enforcement 
efforts  that  will  be  made  to  prohibit  the 
massive  new  quantities  of  opium  from 
being  diverted  into  illicit  channels. 

That  a  massive  new  enforcement 
mechanism  would  be  essential  Is  beyond 
doubt:  we  are  all  familiar  with  many  of 
the  facts  and  figures  concerning  the 
heroin  epidemic  which  swept  our  Nation 
in  the  late  1960's,  due  largely  to  the 
illegal  entry  of  Turkish  derived  heroin. 
To  briefly  highlight  some  of  the  critical 
oroblems  that  will  surely  aiise,  however, 
I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  quotations : 

"As  commissioner  of  (New  York  City's! 
.Wdlctlon  Services  Aeency.  which  cares  for 
over  40.000  addicts  In  400  tr'atment  faculties 
of  every  modality  at  a  cost  of  ab:iut  890  mU- 
llcn  annually.  T  can  state  with  some  degree  of 
authority  that  the  lifting  of  the  opium  ban 
by  Turkey  will  have  ferlous  conseciuences  for 
all  New  Yorkers. 

"If  the  United  States  Government,  bowing 
to  pressure  from  Turkish  poppy  growers, 
agrees  to  a  lifting  of  the  ba^,  It  will  Ije  a 
hacltward  step  that  is  almost  guaranteed  to 
lead  to  an  upsurge  m  heroin  addiction  na- 
tionally, with  a  consequent  rl=e  In  addict- 
related  crime.  .  .  .  T  therefore  urge  all  Ameri- 
cans tD  support  resolutions  that  give  the 
President  authority  to  withhold  military  and 
economic  aid  to  Turkey  unless  that  nation 
agrees  to  cooperation  with  us  In  the  war 
against  heroin." — Jerome  Homblass,  Com- 
missioner. New  York  City  Addiction  Service 
Agency. 

"Lifting  the  ban  on  growing  the  opium 
poppy  by  the  Turkish  government  would 
deflnltely  have  a  severe  Impact  on  the  al- 
ready overburdened  law  enforcement  elTorts 
to  the  New  York  City  Police  Department.  Any 
addltioo  to  the  necessary  and  legitimate 
supply  of  opium  for  medical  use  on  the  world 
market  will  correspondingly  Increase  the 
supply  In  the  illicit  market.  Police  Commis- 
sioner Michael  Codd  has  stated  that  any  over- 
nroductlon  in  excess  of  world  market  needs 
can  only  exacerbate  the  conditions  and 
situations  with  the  result  that  the  excess 
would  find  Its  way  to  the  underworld. 


"Since  the  TurlOsh  ban  went  into  effect,  a 
definite  downtrend  was  noticed  in  the  heroin 
avaUablllty  m  New  Yorlt. 

■'The  crimes  of  robbery  and  burglary  are 
often  associated  with  the  heroin  addiction 
problem  of  a  city.  These  crimes  become  the 
source  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  narcotics 
to  maintain  the  addict.  The  crime  analysis 
.section  of  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment reported  an  18'^'  decrease  in  burglaries 
and  a  12%  decrease  in  robberies  In  the  year 

1972  against  the  same  period  In  1971.  The 

1973  figures  for  the  seme  crimes  were  practi- 
cally the  same  as  the  year  1972.  This  Is  but 
one  Indication  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
when  drugs  are  In  short  supply.  The  increa-sed 
supply  of  heroin  as  a  result  of  the  Turkish 
government's  lifting  the  ban  on  poppy  grow- 
ing will  reverse  the  downward  trends  still 
prevelant  m  1974  In  these  two  key  drug  re- 
lated crimes. 

"It  Is  my  belief  and  the  liellef  of  my  staff 
of  investigators  that  should  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment resume  production  of  opium,  the  re- 
sults wui  be  measured  In  New  York  City  In 
the  number  of  human  casualties:  first,  in  the 
form  of  an  increased  number  of  heroin  ad- 
dicts and  second.  In  the  form  of  the  victims 
of  violent  street  crime.  There  Is  no  worth- 
while i>eneflts  to  be  gained  from  the  removal 
of  the  ban  In  Turkey." — Daniel  Courtenay, 
Community  Officer,  Narcotic  Division,  N.Y. 
City  Polloe  Department. 

Every  empirical  study  indicates  that 
the  Turkish  poppy  growing  ban  has  dra- 
matically diminished  heroin  supply  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Robert  DuPont,  Director  of  the  Special 
Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion, cites  statistics  concerning  the  de- 
crease of  drug  avaUablllty  since  the  ban 
went  Into  effect. 

From  the  peak  of  over  'A  million  heroin 
addicts,  1973  saw  for  the  first  time  rates  of 
overdose  deaths,  drug  related  hepatitis,  and 
drug  related  property  crimes  (all  Indicators 
of  heroin  dependency)  decline  throughout 
the  umted  States.  The  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  heroin  have  decreased,  while  the  price 
has  increased.  One  mlUigram  of  heroin  In 
New  York  City  cost  44  cents  in  1972;  by 
mid  1973  It  had  risen  to  $1.82.  Street  level 
purity  of  heroin  sold  to  addicts  decreased 
S2'-.  during  the  same  period,  from  7.7';;  to 
3.7'>  .  A  heroin  shortage  has  existed  for  al- 
most 24  months. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  Turkey 
was  unable  or  unwilling  to  control  the  di- 
version of  opium  in  the  past,  and  actions 
taken  to  date  offer  no  hope  of  any  change 
in  that  situation  when  the  farmers  again 
enter  cultivation  in  seven  provinces 
Instead  of  the  four  where  they  hitherto 
cultivated  opium  control,  who  is  kid- 
ding whom?  The  profits  from  illegal  sales 
are  simply  too  great,  the  Incentives  too 
high,  to  assure  a  sufficient  control  situa- 
tion. As  John  Cusack.  Chief  of  the  Inter- 
national Operations  Division  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  testlfled  to 
an  ad  hoc  hearing  I  sponsored  in  New 
York  last  week; 

WhUe  we  are  inclined  to  accept  the  good 
Intentions  of  the  Turkish  government  in  ita 
promise  to  adopt  a  fool  proof  sy-stem  of 
control,  should  it  reestablish  opium  produc- 
tion, we  must  be  guided  by  past  experience 
where  the  moet  conservative  observers  esti- 
mate that  at  least  half  of  the  opium  pro- 
duced in  Turkey  entered  the  illicit  tramc.  The 
oonditlons  responsible  for  this  situation  have 
not  changed.  To  a  great  extent,  they  are  be- 
yond Turkish  control  and  Involve  narcotic 
traffickers  in  the  Uniled  States.  Western  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  those  in  Turkey,  There  are 
numerous     unscruplous     Individuals     who, 
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through  their  interaction,  have  lieen  in  the 
past  and  would  be  again  responsible  for  pene- 
trating the  Turkish  system  of  opium  control 
and  diverting  vast  quantities  to  the  Uilct 
traffic  for  herom  manufacture  and  to  agam 
Infect  western  Europe  and  North  America, 
It  is  simply  impossible  to  control  the  pro- 
duction of  opium  by  100,000  farmers  on  half- 
acre  plots  in  Turkey.  This  production  is  sim- 
ply too  vulnerable  to  criminal  elements  in 
Turkey  and  abroad,  and  there  is  no  system 
that  can  prevent  substantial  diversion.  The 
cost  of  attempting  to  develop  and  implement 
such  a  system  would  be  econonUcaiiy  pro- 
hibitive. 

Following  tils  statement,  I  further 
questioned  Mr.  Cusack  on  control  possi- 
bilities I  would  like  now  to  play  a  tape  of 
that  portion  of  the  questioning. 

This  attitude  was  reflected  at  the 
Third  Special  Session  of  the  U.N.  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  Drugs  at  Geneva  last 
February,  and  has  been  echoed  virtually 
every  time  a  narcotics  enforcement  offi- 
cial discusses  the  Turkish  c^lum  ban.  I 
would  further  cite  a  General  Accoimting 
Office  Report,  which  discussed  the  possi- 
bility of  customs  agents  and  border  pa- 
trols reducing  the  smuggling  of  heroin. 
The  GAO  said: 

Aithougn  these  efforts  may  deter  amateurs 
and  small  scale  smugglers,  they  have  not  iiad 
and  probably  cannot  have  any  real  impact  on 
the  organbied  groups  engaged  In  large-scule 
herom  smuggling. 

And  it  must  be  noted  that  the  Turkish 
Government,  despite  its  promises  for 
tough  controls,  has  already  taken  the 
first  step  to  flood  the  illicit  market  by 
permitting  cultivation  in  seven  provinces, 
which  is  an  increase  from  the  four  prov- 
inces that  were  permitted  to  grow  opium 
Immediately  prior  to  the  ban. 

So  once  again  the  choice  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  becomes  stark  and  clear. 
If  we  dd'not  act  to  cut  off  assistance.  It 
cannot  be  on  the  premise  that  this  time 
opium  production  will  be  controlled — 
no  one  seriously  believes  that.  Heroin 
will  flow  into  this  country  once  again 
virtually  unchecked,  for  once  it  Is  In  the 
traffic  channels,  large-scale  control  is 
impossible.  The  French  connection  now 
broken  stands  ready  to  resume  traffic. 
The  problem  Is  either  eliminated  at  the 
source,  or  it  Is  permitted  to  turn  to 
crisis  levels. 

Another  aspect  of  the  proposition  we 
consider  today  must  be  dealt  with — we 
must  review  the  Ukely  consequences  of 
U.S.  action  to  cut  off  assistance  to  Tur- 
key in  light  of  our  own  military  defense 
requirements.  There  has  been  a  fear  ex- 
pressed that  if  we  cut  off  assistance — 
if  we  deny  the  President's  request  for 
over  $200  million  in  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  fiscal  year  1975 — 
Turkey  will  retaliate  against  our  NATO 
commitment.  We  have,  since  World  War 
11,  given  the  Turks  almost  $6  biUlon. 
To  first  dispose  of  this  apparent  threat. 
1  cite  the  statement  by  Turkish  Foreign 
Minister  Turan  Ounes  in  the  New  Tork 
Times  last  Thursday.  July  11.  Ounes  said 
that  even  if  Washington  cut  off  aid  to 
Turkey,  as  some  Congressmen  had 
threatened.  Ankara  would  not  "change 
the  status"  of  about  2  dozen  vital  military 
bases  maintained  there  under  the  Joint 
command  of  the  two  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  allies.  I  think  this 


position  is  imderstandable.  in  light  of  the 
real  defense  requirement  of  Turkey.  The 
likelihood  of  such  a  response  from  Tur- 
key— particularly  If  all  other  assistance 
is  cut  off — is  from  a  strategic  standpoint 
very  small.  Even  if  we  take  the  military 
possibilties  on  a  "worst  case  basis. "  Gen- 
eral Goodpaster  assured  this  committee 
only  3  weeks  ago  that  we  would  still 
maintain  the  capability  of  knocking  out 
the  Dardanelles  and  bases  available  In 
the  Mediterranean,  should  that  unlikely 
necessity  occur,  denying  to  the  Soviets 
their  use  and  bottling  up  the  entire 
Soviet  Mediterranean  Fleet. 

Let  us  turn,  however,  to  the  scenario 
which  would  unfold  when  the  heroin 
market  Is  back  in  action.  It  is  appropri- 
ate to  recall  America's  experience  in  In- 
dochina, when,  according  to  Marine  Gen. 
Lew  Walt  testifying  In  Senate  testimony : 

Our  forces  were  caught  up  in  a  massive 
herom  epidemic  when,  overnight,  high  grade 
heroin  became  avaUable  everywhere  at  3i  a 
vlai. 

Only  recently,  Adm,  Noel  Gayler  told 
this  committee  that  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict  difficulties  faced  by  our  Pacific 
forces  from  drug  abuse  resulted  In  the 
impairment  of  the  effectiveness  of  our 
fighting  forces. 

As  late  as  Febniarj  1974,  DPI  carried 
a  story  quoting  Gen.  Michael  S.  Davison, 
the  American  Arms'  commander  In  Ger- 
many, as  saying  that ; 

Drug  abuse  \^-as  the  "single  greatest  threat 
to  the  discipline  and  professionalism  of  the 
Army  m  Europe." 

Since  our  NATO  trooi?s  will  soon  be 
availed  of  large  quantities  of  low  priced 
heroin,  the  meaningfulness  and  security 
of  NATO  forces  may  hinge  on  the  Turk- 
ish action,  and  this  situation  ultimately 
puts  In  Jeopardy  the  security  of  the 
United  States  Itself  for  what  we  face  Is 
a  repeat  of  the  Indochina  drug  epidemic 
that  has  produced  350,000  Indochina  ad- 
dicted veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today  will  put  our  Nation  firmly 
on  record,  not  only  in  words,  but  in  defin- 
itive action,  against  the  tolerance  by  for- 
eign nations  of  the  trafficking  in  death 
which  the  opiimi  trade  represents.  This 
approach  will  send  more  than  a  mes- 
sage— It  will  send  an  unmistakable  warn- 
ing— that  U.S.  generosity  will  no  longer 
be  extended  to  nations  which  spit  in  the 
face  of  mankind.  If  the  Turks  say  that 
the  drug  problem  is  ours,  not  theirs,  let 
us  say  to  them  tl-.at  economic  develop- 
ment and  military  supply  is  their  prob- 
lem, not  ours.  What  is  actually  involved 
here  is  that  the  Turks  do  not  believe  we 
will  take  meaningful  action — that  we  are 
in  reality  a  paper  tiger.  Let  them  laiow 
that  we  place  a  nonnegotlable  price  on 
the  lives  of  the  kids  of  this  Nation. 

We  cannot  afford  S27  biUlon  in  diiis- 
related  crime  In  this  country.  Our  con- 
stituents want  to  walk  our  streets  In 
safety  without  fear  of  some  junkie  beat- 
ing them  over  the  head  for  money  to  buy 
the  next  fix. 

This  approach,  which  was  taken  be- 
fore by  the  House  and  Senate  In  relation 
to  Thailand  at  the  height  of  the  Indo- 
china conflict,  was  dramatically  success- 
ful In  winning  the  cooperation  of  the 


Thai  Government  without  any  serious 
long-term  rupture  in  Thai-American  re- 
lationships. It  will  be  successful  in  this 
case. 

When  efforts  to  halt  heroin  trafHc  are 
characterized  as  a  "war,"  that  charac- 
terization is  carefully  chosen.  Indeed, 
the  Washington  Post,  in  a  recent  edl- 
toiial,  pinpointed  the  accuracy  of  the 
analogy.  The  editorial  reads: 

Indeed,  if  the  Turkish  Government  had 
annouhced  that  it  intended  to  land  secret 
agents  at  night  on  American  shores  tq  pclson 
and  kill  thousands  of  Americans  and  to  sub- 
vert the  foundations  of  American  society — 
which,  of  course,  is  exactly  who5  herc'.n 
does — then  that  would  be  regarded  as  an  act 
of  war  and  handled  accordingly. 

The  condemnation  which  the  outra- 
geous act  by  th?  Turkish  Government 
merits  in  the  civilized  world  cannot  be 
mistaken.  Perhaps  the  most  eloquent 
statement  of  the  interests  of  mankind  In 
stopping  drug  traffic  was  made  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  who  said  in  1972 : 

The  men  and  women  who  operate  the 
global  heroin  trade  are  a  menace  not  to 
Americans  alone,  but  to  aU  mankind.  These 
people  are  literally  the  slave  traders  of  our 
time.  They  are  traffickers  in  living  death. 
They  must  he  hunted  to  the  end  of  the 
earth.  They  must  be  left  no  base  in  any 
iiallou  for  their  operation.  They  must  lie 
permitted  not  a  single  biding  place  or  refuge 
from  Justice  anywhere  In  the  world  and  that 
Is  why  we  have  established  an  aggressive  In- 
ternational narcotics  control  program  in  co- 
operation with  the  governments  In  more  than 
60  countries  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  should  be 
reported  out  promptly,  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey,  and  our  own  foreign 
policy  officials,  understand  that  the 
American  people  cannot  and  will  not 
tolerate  a  reestablishment  of  the  heroin 
trail.  The  Senate  acted  last  week  on  a 
similar  measure,  by  an  81  to  8  margin. 
If  it  is  to  be  argued  that  this  move  will 
strain  relations  with  Turkey,  it  is  even 
more  important  that  our  closest  rela- 
tions are  our  children. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  this  resolution.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentlemen  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wolfpi  and  Mr.  R»ncel,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  *Mr. 
RoDiNoi  for  offering  this  resolution, 
which  provides  a  rational  response  to 
the  problem  of  Turkish  opium  again 
flowing  into  this  country,  and  Into  the 
veins  of  thousands  of  Americans.  'These 
gentlemen  have  done  much  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people,  and  to  this  Congress.  We  owe 
them  our  deep  gratitude. 

This  legislation  is  entirely  reasonable. 
It  does  not  legislate  a  direct  cutoff  of 
aid  to  Turkey.  It  does  not  say  that  the 
United  States  will  Immediately  abandon 
any  commitments.  What  it  does  say  is 
that  this  Congress,  and  this  Nation,  will 
do  everything  within  its  power  to  halt 
the  flow  of  Turldsh  heroin  Into  this 
coimtry. 

Last  month,  the  Government  of  Tur- 
key annoimced  its  decision  to  lift  the 
ban  on  production  of  opium.  That  ban 
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had  been  in  effect  since  1972.  Previous 
to  the  imposition  of  that  ban,  80  percent 
of  the  heroin  that  was  consumed  in  this 
country  had  come  from  Turkey.  Since 
the  ban  wa*  imposed,  the  addict  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  has  decreased 
from  a  staggering  600,000  to  about 
200.000.  Clearly,  the  ban  was  effective 
in  reducing  the  addict  population.  An 
equally  important  fact  is  that,  as  a  con- 
gressional study  group  has  reported, 
drug-related  property  crimes  have  de- 
clined throughout  most  areas  in  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time  in  6 
years. 

That  noteworthy  statistic  should  make 
clear  that  heroin  addiction  is  not  just 
a  problem  for  the  addict  It  is  a  serious 
problem  for  all  of  society  as  well.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  the  average  cost  of 
maintaining  an  addict's  habit  Is  over 
$50  a  day  Obviously,  that  kind  of  money 
does  not  come  easily  to  heroin  addicts, 
for  S50  is  a  lot  of  money  for  anybody 
to  spend  each  day.  Where  does  that 
money  come  from?  It  comes  from  crime. 
And  crime  is  not  just  the  Individual's 
problem.  It  is  society's  problem.  We  all 
must  do  the  best  we  can  to  reduce  crime 
in  this  country.  This  resolution  is 
another  step  in  the  direction  of  reducing 
crime  in  the  United  States. 

Now.  that  might  not  seem  apparent, 

/but  it  is  obvious  if  we  stop  to  consider 
uie  success  we  have  had  in  reducing 
drug-related  crime  in  the  past  2  years. 
This  resolution  csdls  upon  the  President 
to  initiate  high-level  negotiations  with 
Turkish  officials  to  reinstitute  the  ban. 
If  that  can  be  achieved,  the  results  will 
be  most  beneficial  to  all  sides,  and  per- 
haps drug-related  crime  will  continue  to 
decrease.  If,  however,  these  negotiations 
lail.  then  this  resolution  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  exercise  his  legal  authority  under 
section  109  of  Public  Law  92-226  to  sus- 
pend economic  and  military  assistance 
to  any  country  which  has  failed  to  take 
adequate  steps  to  prevent  narcotic  drugs 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlaw- 
fully. This  authority  already  exists,  and 
the  President  should  use  it  if  it  becomes 
apparent  that  Turkey  refuses  to  cooper- 
ate. 

It  is  inctuibent  upon  this  Congress  to 
insure  the  American  people  that  we  wlU 
not  tolerate  the  abuse  of  our  citizens  by 
some  other  country  for  economic  profit. 
Likewise,  we  will  surely  not  help  to  fi- 
nance such  a  country. 

This  resolution  is  a  proper  response  to 
recent  actions.  If  we  cannot  agree  v.ith 
the  Turks  lo  a  resumption  of  the  ban, 
then  we  ur^e  the  President  to  exercise 
his  prerogative  to  suspend  aid.  If  It  comes 
to  that,  then  we  will  all  have  to  make  the 
best  of  the  situation.  Any  other  response 
to  this  callous  act  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment would  not  demonstrate  the 
magnitude  of  our  concern.  We  cannot 
continue  to  aid  a  country  which  pays  no 
respect  to  our  citizens.  1  urge  support  of 
the  resolution. 

Section  109  of  Public  Law  92-226 
follows ; 

SccTto.v   i09.  Public  Law  02-226 

The  President  fitiall  sufipend  economic  and 
mllltAry  aoslstance  rumlsbed  under  this  or 
any  other  Act.  and  shall  eiispend  sales  under 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  and  under 
Title  I  of  the  Agricultural   Trade  Develop- 


ment and  Assistance  Act  of  19S4.  with  respect 
to  any  country  when  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  government  of  such  country 
has  faUed  to  Uke  adequate  steps  to  prevent 
narcotic  drugs  and  other  controlled  sub- 
stances (as  defined  by  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
19701  produced  or  processed,  in  whole  or  In 
part.  In  such  country,  or  transported  through 
such  country,  Irom  being  sold  Illegally  within 
the  Jurisdiction  ol  such  country  to  United 
States  personnel  or  their  dependents,  or  from 
entering  the  United  States  unlawfully.  Such 
suspension  shall  continue  until  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  government  of  such 
country  has  taken  adequate  steps  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter- 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  507. 

The  threat  to  the  well-being  of  the 
United  States  posed  by  a  renewed  influx 
of  heroin  originating  in  the  poppy  fields 
of  Turkey  is  grave.  Every  effort  must  be 
taken  by  the  United  States  to  prevent 
this  from  happening. 

If  poppy  cultivation  Is  resumed  In  Tur- 
key, and  if  Turkish  opium  again  finds  its 
way  into  the  illegal  narcotics  market, 
heroin  abuse  in  the  United  States  could 
become  more  acute  than  it  already  is. 

In  the  decree  announcing  the  lifting 
of  the  ban  on  opium  cultivation,  the 
Turkish  Government  indicated  that  it 
would  take  strong  measures  to  control 
opium  production  to  insure  that  there 
would  be  no  diversion  to  the  illegal 
market. 

Several  experts  in  the  United  States 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  control  of 
opium  production  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, prudence  would  dictate  an  al- 
ternative to  an  immediate  termination 
of  assistance  for  U.S.  policymakers. 

In  its  consideration  of  the  resolution 
the  committee  was  faced  with  a  choice 
of  calling  for  an  immediate  termina- 
tion of  assistance  to  Turkey  or  to  re- 
port out  a  resolution  which  would  give 
the  President  time  to  work  out  an  agree- 
ment with  Turkey  which  would  stop,  if 
possible,  the  flow  of  heroin  to  the  United 
States  In  the  vent  that  the  decision  to 
resume  poppy  cultivation  was  not  re- 
voked. 

As  the  committee  report  states  on 
page  4: 

The  Committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  ac- 
tion to  Immediately  terminate  all  assistance 
to  Turkey,  our  NATO  aliy.  could  be  counter- 
productive in  terms  of  the  objectives  being 
sought  by  the  sponsors  of  the  resolution, 
the  Congress  and  the  Government  of  the 
tJnlted  states. 

For  this  reason,  the  resolution,  as  reported, 
gives  the  President  an  opportunity  to  try 
to  work  out  suitable  arrangements  with  the 
Government  of  Turkey.  Including  effective 
control  procedures,  to  preclude  a  new  supply 
of  opium  reaching  illegal  narcotics  marfcets. 

The  resolution  being  considered  is  a 
wise  one.  It  gives  the  President  time  to 
negotiate  with  the  Turks.  It  gives  him 
the  flexibility  he  needs  in  those  negotia- 
tions by  not  requiring  an  immediate  cut- 
off of  aid.  At  tile  same  time,  it  demon- 
strates to  the  Turks  the  concern  of  the 
Congress.  Finally,  it  provides  that  if 
effective  action  is  not  taken  to  control 
opium  production,  the  President  must 
suspend  all  assistance  to  Turkey. 


Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >-ield. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  Irom  New  York. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  507,  a  measure  I 
have  been  nleased  to  cosponsor  with  my 
colleagues  from  New  York.  Mr.  WoLrr 
and  Mr.  Rangel. 

The  resolution  calls  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  initiate  high  level  negotiations 
with  the  Turkish  Government  to  prevent 
the  resumption  of  opium  production  or 
assure  that  adequate  control  measures 
will  be  developed  and  Implemented  to  ef- 
fectively safeguard  the  United  States 
from  a  renewed  flow  of  illicit  opium.  In 
the  event  that  these  negotiations  are  un- 
successful, the  resolution  further  pro- 
vides that  our  Nation  terminate  all  as- 
sistance to  the  Government  of  Turkey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Turkey's  tragic  decision 
to  lift  its  ban  on  poppy  production 
shocked  and  outraged  many  of  our  Amer- 
ican citizens,  particularly  those  who  work 
diligently  in  drug  enforcement  and  re- 
habilitation. Turkey's  blatant  disregard 
for  the  welfare  of  America's  youth  can- 
not be  tolerated. 

In  February  1974.  at  a  meeting  of  the 
U.N.  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  the 
U5.  Representative.  Robert  Dupont.  re- 
ported that  the  heroin  epidemic  of  the 
mid-sixties,  which  had  fostered  a  6-year 
pattern  of  increased  drug  addiction,  had 
been  reversed,  noting  that  both  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  heroin  available  in  the 
United  States  had  substantially  de- 
creased. Mr.  Dupont  Indicated  that  a 
major  factor  in  this  decrease  was  the 
Turkish  ban  on  opium  growing  which 
had  been  agreed  to  in  1971. 

Substantiating  this  report  are  statis- 
tics from  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Health  Narcotics  Register  indicating 
a  46-percent  decrease  in  heroin  addiction 
between  Januan'  and  June  1972.  during 
the  period  of  time  m  which  Turkey  re- 
frained from  poppy  production. 

Now  that  Turkey  has  rescinded  that 
agreement,  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
controlling  this  dread  drug  will  be  quick- 
ly reversed  and  we  will  once  again  be 
plagued  by  devastlng  drug  addiction. 

Immediately  following  Turkey's  an- 
nouncement lifting  the  poppy  imn.  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  House 
joined  in  sponsoring  this  resolution.  The 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  duly  recognizing  the  ur- 
gency of  a  pending  debacle,  promptly 
commenced  hearings  and  markup  on  the 
bill  now  before  us. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  passage  of 
the  measure  now  before  us  is  the  only 
appropriate  response  we  can  make  to 
Turkey''!  unfortunate  decision.  If  our  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Turkish  Government 
fail  to  Insure  the  necessary  safeguards 
against  furthering  drug  addiction,  we 
must  suspend  all  current  and  pending 
economic  and  military  aid  to  Turkey  un- 
til such  tune  as  the  Turkish  Government 
revokes  its  unilateral  decision  to  allow 
opium  cultivation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  salient 
points  which  should  be  underscored  In 
regard  to  the  reasons  for  supporting  this 
resolution : 
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First.  Turkey,  which  agreed  to  article 
22  of  the  UN  Convention,  outlining  that 
nation's  rcoponslbllity  in  complying  with 
8  worldwide  effort  at  discouraging  drug 
trafficking,  fully  recognizes  their  com- 
mitment. 

Second.  Our  Nation  has  compensated 
the  Turkish  Government  to  the  extent  of 
t35.7  million  in  return  for  Turkey's 
agreement  to  refrain  from  poppy  grow- 
ing. 

These  two  significant  factors  clearly 
point  out  the  path  we  must  follow. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  mj'  colleagues  to 
.■iupport  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
507  Let  us  caution  Turkey  lest  those 
humanitarian  concerns  so  important  to 
world  protection  are  tossed  away  by  the 
self-serving  interests  of  a  handful  of 
men.  Punching  a  hole  in  the  dam  of  drug 
containment  will  only  serve  to  reopen 
the  floodgates  of  an  epidemic. 

Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  i  Mr.  Gilhan  i  . 
who  just  spoke  for  his  active  participa- 
tion In  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  as 
well  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  niinots  iMr.  Derwik- 
siui  on  the  other  side  who  has  led  the 
effort  to  stem  the  fiow  of  narcotics  to  our 
shores. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Ro- 
Drao).  who  pioneered  in  the  efforts  he 
has  made  toward  stamping  out  drug 
addiction  in  this  country.  It  was  this 
gentleman  who  was  responsible  for  the 
very  first  amendment  that  directed  the 
President  to  cut  off  aid  to  any  country 
that  did  not  cooperate  with  our  Nation 
in  controlling  this  menace. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 507  and  I  particularly  want  to 
commend  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
for  bringing  this  resolution  to  the  floor 
in  such  an  expeditious  manner. 

In  this  regard  I  would  al.w  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  Irom  New  York  (Mr. 
WoLPn  for  his  leadership  and  dili- 
gence In  this  matter  as  well  as  the  other 
gentleman  from  New  York  >  Mr.  Rangii  i 
for  lus  untiring  efforts  to  combat  the  drug 
problem. 

I  am  very  gratified  that  tills  resolution 
calls  upon  the  President  to  effectuate  my 
international  narcotics  control  provision 
which  was  incorporated  into  the  foreign 
assistance  a  few  years  ago. 

While  I  fully  believe  that  Turkey's  de- 
cision to  resume  the  growing  of  opium 
poppies  warrants  an  immediate  suspen- 
sion of  foreign  assistance,  this  resolution 
will  encourage  additional  negotiations 
«ith  the  Government  of  Turkey.  We  are 
hopeful  that  such  negotiations  will  con- 
vince Turkey  as  to  the  need  for  reevaluat- 
ing its  deciiilon;  or  in  the  alternative 
will  enable  that  Government  to  conv'ince 
us  as  to  their  capacity  to  control  opliun 
production. 

The  Government  of  Turkey  has  indi- 
cated it  will  take  strong  measures  to  pre- 
vent oplnimi  from  being  diverted  into 
illegal  chaimels.  but  I  remain  imcon- 
vlnced  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  Turkish 
Government  to  accomplish  that  objec- 
tive. My  conclusion  is  supported  by  a 


variety  of  international  drug  experts  and 
I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  former 
Prime  Minister  Erim  stated  in  1971 
that- 
smuggling  cannot  be  prevented  in  Tur- 
key .  .  .  m  spite  of  all  the  eaort«  which  were 
made. 

When  this  statement  was  made,  opium 
was  being  grown  in  only  fo'ur  provinces 
whereas  the  recent  Turkish  decree 
rescinding  the  opium  ban.  will  permit 
the  growing  of  opium  poppies  in  seven 
provinces. 

However,  since  my  1971  provision  al- 
lows the  President  wide  discretion  in 
determining  whether  a  particular  coim- 
try  is  not  cooperating  with  our  efforts 
to  stem  international  trafficking  in  hard 
drugs.  I  believe  that  the  President  and 
Secretary  Kissinger  should  be  provided 
with  additional  negotiating  time  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  Turkey's  decision 
will  result  in  a  resumption  of  the  flow  of 
heroin  to  tills  country. 

It  is  questionable  whether  these  nego- 
tiations— even  at  tlie  highest  level — will 
produce  positive  results.  However,  it  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  our  officials  to 
convey  to  the  Turkish  Government  the 
deep  concern  of  the  American  people 
over  Turkey's  indifference  to  this  very 
serious  problem. 

In  adopting  the  international  narcotics 
control  provision.  Congress  did  not  in- 
tend it  to  be  used  solely  as  a  diplomatic 
weapon.  When  diplomatic  negotiations 
proved  unsuccessful  Congress  intended 
that  the  ultimate  sanction  of  a  foreign 
aid  cutoff  would  be  utilized.  This  two-fold 
purpose  is  now  restated  in  House  Con- 
currence Resolution  507  and  conse- 
quently I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
resolution. 

Subsequent  to  Its  adoption,  the  Presi- 
d.nt  indicated  he  would  "not  hestltate  to 
comply  with  the  law  where  there  are  any 
violations";  and  he  added: 

1  consider  keeping  dangerous  drugs  out  of 
the  United  States  Just  as  Important  as  keep- 
ing armed  enemy  forces  from  landing  in  the 
U.S. 

It  is  therefore  appropriate  for  the  Con- 
gress to  call  upon  the  President  to  Uve 
up  to  bis  words  by  immediately  initiat- 
ing high-level  negotiations  with  Turkey 
and  to  stand  ready  to  suspend  foreign 
aid  to  that  country  if  these  international 
discussions  are  unsuccessful. 

I  am  somewhat  disturbed  that  inten- 
sive, high-level  negotiations  have  not  al- 
ready commenced  especially  when  we 
consider  the  tremendous  concern  of  the 
American  people  regarding  the  problem 
of  drug  abuse. 

We  are  all  very  aware,  particularly 
those  who  represent  major  urban  areas, 
of  the  destructive  impact  of  heroin  on 
our  communities  and  on  the  lives  of  our 
people  who  have  become  addicted  to 
heroin.  Turkey's  decision  in  1972  to  ban 
opium  production  has  substantially  al- 
leviated the  drug  epidemic  in  this  coun- 
try and  we  do  not  wish  to  return  to  the 
tragic  situation  that  existed  prior  to  the 
ban. 

As  representatives  of  people  who  have 
been  directly  and  indirectly  affected  by 
the  drug  menace  we  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  mere  promises  by  Turkey  that  opium 
will  not  find  its  way  into  Illicit  channels. 
Likewise  we  must  recall  the  opinions  of 


diug  experts  everjwhere  that  Turkey  will 
confront  serious  difficulties  in  control- 
ling opium  production  Finalli'  we  must 
also  remember  that  Turkey  has  already 
breached  its  agreement  with  the  United 
States,  in  which  we  provided  $35  million 
In  return  for  Turkey's  prohibition  on 
opium  poppy  cultivation. 

Approval  of  this  resolution  today  will 
not  only  call  upon  the  President  to  take 
a  hard  line  with  Turkey,  but  will  also 
convince  other  opium  producing  coun- 
tries and  those  countries  which  have 
failed  lo  cooperate  with  our  efforts  to 
combat  the  drug  problem,  that  we  will 
no  longer  tolerate  their  inaction. 

It  is  evident  that  international  co- 
operation is  needed  if  we  are  to  attack 
this  problem  in  an  effective  manner:  and 
in  the  absence  of  such  cooperation  the 
United  States  must  tse  wilUng  to  take  the 
bold  action  of  suspending  foreign  assist- 
ance to  any  country  which  fails  to  meet 
its  international  responsibilities. 

Mr.  DKKWINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  lime  ss  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fret'. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  time  to  compliment  the  com- 
irjttee  on  the  resolution  they  have  pre- 
sented. I  think  they  have  done  a  very 
fine  Job  on  a  most  difficult  subject. 

Just  before  the  Turks  announced  the 
ban  following  the  trip  by  the  gentlemen 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rancel  and  Mr. 
WoLEF  I .  my  colleague,  Mr.  Hastings  and 
I  went  over  to  Turkey  to  trj'  to  negotiate 
the  problem  with  the  Turks  regarding 
the  growing  of  poppy. 

Congressman  Hastings  and  I  came 
back  with  the  feeling  that  the  Turks  did 
not  think  this  country  cared  enough 
about  Its  young  people  or  cared  enough 
about  the  drugs  coming  into  this  country 
to  really  do  anything.  And  the  attitude 
of  the  Turks  about  us  withholding  aid 
was  that  we  would  never  do  it  when  the 
chips  were  down.  We  tried  to  conv'lnce 
them  otherwise,  that  this  was  not  so, 
and  that  this  Nation  did  care  and  would 
indeed  act.  But  apparently,  along  with 
others,  we  were  unsuccessful  In  this. 

I  personally  hoped  the  committee 
would  have  suspended  aid  until  the  Turks 
took  certain  steps.  However.  I  do  not 
think  this  a  significant  step  In  the  right 
direction.  I  hope  that  we  will  keep  a  close 
watch  upon  it. 

Of  course,  my  personal  feeling  is  they 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  provide  the 
security  that  must  be  performed  in 
watching  the  drugs.  We  know  that  up  to 
80  percent  of  the  heroin  in  the  past  has 
originated  In  Turkey.  I  think  within  a 
year  or  so.  the  young  people  In  this  coim- 
try  may  be  paying  for  this  situation  In 
Turkej'. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FREY.  I  «111  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to 
thank  the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  his 
efforts,  and  the  work  the  gentleman  has 
done  on  this  problem. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  that  the  resolution  is  so  worded 
that  after  negotiations  have  been  com- 
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pleted.  In  other  words,  before  the  seed 
goes  into  the  ground,  that  we  are  assured 
that  adequate  control  measures  have 
been  developed.  In  other  words,  this  is 
not  after  the  fact,  after  we  have  seen  the 
drug  coming  Into  this  country,  but  we 
have  to  have  assurances  before  It  comes 
into  this  country  and  before  Rid  is  given. 

Mr.  FREY.  I  certainly  agree  with  those 
remarks.  I  will  say  that  I  have  been  in 
India  and  there  they  grow  some  900  tons 
of  poppy,  and  they  claim  that  they  have 
adequate  control,  but  this  I  do  not  agree 
with.  I  have  been  out  Into  the  farm  areas, 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  up  to  about  10 
percent  of  the  crop  in  diverted.  The  dif- 
ference between  India  and  Turkey  is  sim- 
ply that  in  Turkey  there  is  no  user 
problem. 

I  question  whether  they  will  be  able  to 
put  in  adequate  controls.  It  is  just  like 
the  situation  here  during  prohibition, 
there  is  too  much  money  involved.  As  an 
example,  when  we  were  traveling  in 
Northern  Ireland,  we  found  that  for  an 
expenditure  of  about  $400  we  could  have 
purchased  enough  poppy  to  sell  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  City  for  about  $500.- 
000.  There  are  too  many  people  making 
mone.v  in  ttiis  cruel  business. 

Ur.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  support 
of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  OuYEKJ.  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee.      

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  new 
member  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
International  Narcotic  Control,  it  was 
my  good  pleasure  to  be  with  Messrs. 
AsDABBo.  GiLHAH,  and  WoLrr  at  the 
special  hearing  held  in  New  York  City. 
We  had  seven  ver>*  outstanding  witnesses 
which  1  thought  added  a  great  deal  to 
the  storehouse  of  information  on  this 
subject.  We  did  discover  there  is  a  "pre- 
ventive medicine"  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem and  that  it  can  be  contained.  De- 
monstrably, it  was  pointed  out. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
Onjtxn)  indicated  that  the  nimiber  of 
narcotic  addicts  was  reduced  from  300.- 
000  to  200.000  just  since  the  ban  by  Tur- 
key m  1971. 

We  also  found  there  was  a  better  way 
to  help  Turkey  and  to  deal  with  this  dev- 
astation Several  of  the  programs  sug- 
gested '.vere  agricultural  diversity  tech- 
nology. Canning  factories  for  food  and 
other  produce  was  far  better  than  the 
continued  granting  of  a  subsidy  which 
was  getting  nowhere. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  narcotics  in  any 
illicit  form  is  a  down  payment  on  misery 
and  the  promulgation  of  human  devasta- 
tion. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  for  an  almost 
one-man  crusade.  I  think  we  are  on  the 
right  track.  We  have  a  better  way  to  deal 
with  this  The  heroin  trail  ended  when 
the  spigot  was  turned  off  and  it  lead  to 
an  empty  bin.  There  was  a  deflnlte 
drought  of  heroin  on  the  streets  of  New 
York  City.  There  was  a  turning  of  thou- 
sands of  people  to  methadone  and  other 
substitutes,  and  there  was  a  new  bright- 
ness on  the  faces  of  people  who  found 
that  there  was  a  better  way,  and  another 
day. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues, 
and  I  think  this  is  a  great  day  for  us  to 
do  something  bold  and  effective,  that  has 
for  far  too  long  been  neglected,  millions 
of  people  will  voice  their  gratitude  for 
our  passage  of  this  sensible  resolution  for 
humanity. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  tune  as  he  may  consume  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Lacouaksdio)  . 

Mr  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolft)  and 
the  many  other  coauthors  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  think  it  is  nigh  time  thai  the 
House  take  this  proposed  action. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Senate  some  13  years  ago, 
my  first  legislative  act  was  to  introduce 
a  resolution  asking  Congress  to  take  all 
necessary  steps,  including  the  withdraw- 
al of  foreign  aid,  to  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion from  foreign  countries  of  Illegal 
narcotics. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  make 
this  a  unanimous  vote.  I  think  it  wiU  have 
a  great  effect  on  the  Government  of  Tur- 
key and  perhaps  persuade  the  govern* 
ment  to  continue  its  previous  ban  on 
opium  growing. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  constmie  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bellj. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution. 

The  resumption  of  opium  poppy  pro- 
duction in  Turkey  Is  a  serious  threat  to 
the  quality  of  life  In  America  today.  In 
the  last  decades,  we  have  become  a  coun- 
try burdened  with  increasing  drug  abuse. 

UntU  1972,  the  major  source  of  Illicit 
heroin  In  the  United  States  was  Turkey. 
That  same  year.  In  exchange  for  finan- 
cial assistance  which  Turkish  farmers 
then  desperately  needed,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey  agreed  to  place  a  han 
on  the  production  and  trade  of  opium. 
In  the  period  since  that  agreement  we 
have  seen  a  radical  decrease  in  the 
amounts  of  heroin  available  In  American 
cities  as  well  as  a  drastic  reduction  in 
the  number  of  heroin  addicts. 

On  July  1  of  this  year,  however,  the 
Government  of  Turkey  lifted  that  ban 
on  opium  poppy  production,  an  action  . 
which  seriously  endangers  our  efforts  to 
control  drug  addiction  by  again  provid- 
ing a  dependable  heroin  source. 

Thus,  I  cosponsored  the  resolution  now 
being  considered,  which  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  Initiate  negotiations  with  Turkey 
to  prevent  this  resumption  of  opium 
poppy  production. 

I  woiild  suggest  that.  If  our  statement 
of  disapproval  should  prove  ineffective, 
the  President  use  the  authority  provided 
to  him  by  law.  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  to  withhold  economic  and  nJUtary 
assistance  from  the  Government  of  Tur- 
key until  a  ban  on  opium  production  Is 
restored. 

This  resolution  would  serve  as  a  pow- 
erful t(M3l  in  negotiations  with  Turkey 
and  would  clearly  answer  the  decree  by 
which  Tui'klsh  authorities  lifted  the  ban 
in  July. 


If  the  United  States  expects  to  con- 
tinue the  remarkable  progress  which  we 
have  begun  to  moke  toward  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  addiction,  then  we  must  take 
this  necessary  action  to  prevent  the  Sow 
of  heroin  into  our  country  and  into  the 
streets  of  our  cities. 

I,  therefore,  give  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  507  my  full  support,  and  for 
the  sake  of  our  tellowmen.  urge  my  dls- 
tinsuishcd  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CRoiriN^ . 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  biU 
represents  a  positi\*e  step  by  the  VS. 
Congress  to  stop  the  flow  of  heroin  Into 
the  streets  of  the  United  States.  Friends 
help  each  other  in  time  of  need  and  we 
have  always  stood  ready  to  aid  Turkey. 
The  friendship,  howevsr.  li  not  being 
returned.  The  United  States  has  offered 
substantial  foreign  aid  to  Turkey  to  halt 
the  production  of  opium  and  now  Turkey 
has  turned  its  back  and  announced  re- 
newed production  of  what  will  only  add 
to  the  probletns  of  America.  This  atanC 
is  in  direct  contrast  to  that  of  tra(Utlonal 
friends  like  Greece. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  com- 
P-'etcly  eliminate  any  foreign  assLstanre 
to  Turkey — not  only  because  of  Its  actions 
in  growing  popples  but  also  due  to  its 
aggressive  actions  in  Cyprus.  Turkey  is 
now  using  past  American  aid  again.rt  one 
of  our  oldest  allies— Greece.  The  United 
States  should  stop  subsidizing  efTorts  that 
work  to  our  detriment  and  start  maximiz- 
ing the  expenditures  of  Government 
funds  to  help  all  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  speak  on  Con- 
current Resolution  507  which  urges 
the  President  to  immediately  Initiate 
negotiations  at  the  highest  level  of  the 
Turkish  Government  to  prevent  the 
resumption  of  opium  production.  The 
resolution  further  states  that  if  the  nego- 
tiations prove  unsuccessful,  then  the 
President  should  exercise  his  authority 
provided  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
to  terminate  all  economic  assistance  to 
the  Government  of  Turkey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  July  1,  1974,  represented 
a  sad  day  In  our  efforts  to  eradicate  the 
insidious  heroin  menace  which  plagues 
our  Nation.  For  on  that  day.  the  CJovem- 
ment  of  Turkey  announced  Its  decision  to 
resume  cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy, 
the  (ame  opium  poppy  that  once  fed  the 
Infamous  and  now  dormant  French  con- 
nection, which  in  turn  supplied  80 
percent  of  the  heroin  which  reached  this 
country  prior  to  the  Imposition  of  the 
Turkish  ban  on  opium  production;  the 
same  opium  poppy  that  feeds  the 
captured  veins  of  thousands  of  our 
citizens  and  has  led  to  human  misery  and 
suffering,  destruction  of  families,  and 
slavery  to  the  criminal  elements  of  our 
society. 
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In  my  home  city  of  New  York,  we  have 
over  half  of  the  Nations  heroin  addicts. 
My  own  community  is  estimated  to  con- 
tain more  than  half  the  addicts  in  the 
city:  we  have  been  called  the  drug  cap- 
ital of  the  Nation.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  over  60  percent  of  all  crUne  in  my 
city  is  drug  related.  In  my  home  com- 
munity of  Harlem,  the  junkies  line  the 
street,  occupy  abandoned  buildings,  lurk 
in  doorways,  and  literally  hold  the  com- 
munity in  fear.  Consequently,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  know  firsthand  the  destructive 
Impact  of  heroin  on  a  community,  and 
the  detrimental  effects  it  has  on  the 
quality  of  life  for  our  citizens. 

I  have  devoted  a  significant  portion  of 
mj'  energies  as  a  legislator  toward  the 
elimination  of  this  cancerous  sore  from 
my  community  as  well  from  the  other 
infected  communities  throughout  the 
country,  urging  the  establishment  and 
implementation  of  more  effective  law  en- 
forcement measures.  No  law  enforce- 
ment measure  has  proven  as  successful 
as  the  agreement  reached  between  the 
United  States  and  Turkish  Governments 
to  eradicate  the  source  by  placing  a  ban 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy 
In  Turkey.  Turkey,  which  was  the  pri- 
marj-  source  before  the  ban,  is  now  gear- 
ing up  to  reclaim  Its  place  of  prominence 
in  this  insidious  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  ban  has  made  a  positive 
and  substantial  contribution  toward 
eliminating  the  heroin  menace.  There 
has  been  a  dramatic  decrease  In  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  heroin  on  the 
streets  of  America,  and  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  numbe'  of  heroin  addicts. 
The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
reports  a  reduction  in  the  estimated 
number  of  heroin  addicts  by  more  than 
60  percent  over  the  past  2  years.  Cor- 
respondingly, the  number  of  heroin  over- 
dose deaths  and  drug-related  criminal 
activity  has  shown  a  marked  decrease.  In 
New  York  City,  the  purity  of  a  "bag" 
of  heroin  has  declined  from  7.7  percent 
to  3.7  percent.  The  number  of  addicts  ad- 
mitted to  New  York  correctional  Insti- 
tutions has  decreajjed  by  36  percent.  The 
New  York  City  Police  Department  re- 
ports that  drug-related  robberies  have 
decreased  by  19  percent  and  the  number 
of  drug-related  burglaries  has  decreased 
by  17  percent. 

AH  of  this  progress  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
be  directly  related  to  the  cessation  of 
opium  production  In  Turkey.  Therefore, 
the  announced  resumption  of  opium  pop- 
py production  in  seven  Turkish  prov- 
inces poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  our  communities.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  which 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
public  welfare,  must  now  determine  a 
proper  response  to  this  action  by  the 
Government  of  Turkey. 

Last  spring,  rumors  from  Ankara  of 
Turkey's  plans  to  lift  the  ban  prompted 
me  to  join  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Lester  Wolff,  In  a  fact- 
finding visit  to  that  country.  During  that 
visit  we  became  convlncetl  that  the  ru- 
mors were.  Indeed,  fact.  Seed  tor  fall 
planting  were  being  germinated.  Turk- 
ish Parliamentarians,  Government  offi- 


cials, and  the  Turkish  press  were  taking 
a  very  hard  line  equating  Turkish  na- 
tionalism with  the  growing  of  tlie  poppy. 
We  left  convinced  that  the  decision  to 
resume  cultivation  was  inevitable  unless 
the  US.  Government  took  direct  and  im- 
mediate action  to  assure  the  Turkish 
Government  that  such  a  decision  would 
be  looked  upon  as  an  extiemely  im- 
f  rlendly  act  that  could  result  In  a  wors- 
ening of  United  States-Turkey  relations. 
Upon  our  return,  we  expressed  our  con- 
cern to  the  White  House  and  tlie  State 
Department,  but  received  no  indicalion 
of  a  sense  of  priority  or  urgency  on  the 
matter.  I  have  since  written  to  the  Presi- 
dent; conferred  with  the  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  National  Security  Coimcil:  con- 
ferred with  our  Ambassador  to  Turkey; 
and  discussed  the  matter  with  officials  of 
the  State  Department  and  other  cogni- 
zant Federal  agencies.  Apparently  my 
warning  fell  on  dear  .;ars.  I  am  afraid. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  administration's 
Watergate  preoccupation,  our  celebra- 
tion for  success  in  the  negotiations  for  a 
settlement  In  the  Mideast,  and  grand- 
stand summitry  has  blinded  the  admin- 
istration tj  this  crucial  matter. 

On  May  9,  when  I  introduced  the  reso- 
lution that  Is  now  being  considered.  I 
believed  this  to  be  the  proper  congres- 
sional response  to  this  issue  and  I  main- 
tain that  position  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

First,  it  recognizes  section  109  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-226,  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  suspend  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  to  those  countries  which 
have  failed  to  take  adequate  steps  to 
prevent  narcotic  drugs  from  entering  the 
United  States  imlawf  ully : 

Second,  it  does  not  mandate  a  cut 
off  of  funds  but  urges  the  President  to 
exercise  the  authority  already  provided 
bylaw; 

Third.  It  provides  him  leverage  in  hLs 
negotiations  with  Turkey  and  time  to  de- 
velop and  ri'commend  alternatives  meas- 
ures as  he  sees  fit ;  and  finally 

Fourth.  It  wu:  send  a  message  to  Tur- 
key and  to  the  American  people,  that  the 
Congress  is  deeply  concerned  over  this 
matter  and  Is  willing  to  act  to  itop  the 
resumption  of  the  flow  of  Turkish  heroin 
Into  our  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  may  challenge  this 
resolution  on  the  grounds  that  urging  the 
President  to  exercl.se  this  autbori^  as- 
sumes that  Turkey  cannot  prevent  opium 
from  being  smuggled  out  of  the  country. 
In  response  to  this,  we  need  only  look  at 
the  history  of  the  last  year  of  cultiva- 
tion before  the  ban.  At  that  time  poppies 
were  grown  In  only  four  provinces  yet  It 
was  estimated  that  over  half  the  opium 
produced  was  diverted  to  the  illicit  mar- 
ket. The  institution  of  the  ban  was  an 
admission  by  Turkey  that  they  were  un- 
able to  control  diversion.  Turkey  has 
time  and  time  again  stated  that  the  de- 
cision to  ban  the  cultivation  was  based 
on  article  22  of  the  United  Nations  Single 
Convention  on  Narcotics  Drugs  of  1961. 
That  article  provides  that  when  a  coun- 
try considers  the  prohibition  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  opium  poppy  the  most  suit- 
able measure  for  preventing  the  diversion 


of  opium  into  the  Illicit  international 
narcotics  market.  It  shall  do  so. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment proposes  to  increase  the  cultiva- 
tion to  seven  Provinces  under  the  .same 
controls  that  were  exercised  before  the 
ban.  In  addition,  the  government  recent- 
ly released  from  jail  all  charged  nar- 
cotic traffickers.  This  can  only  exacerbate 
the  control  problem.  The  U.S.  law  en- 
forcement officials  have  no  faith  in  the 
ability  of  the  Turkish  Government  to 
control  illicit  diversion,  and  I  question 
their  desire  to  control  It.  Just  as  the  culti- 
vation of  popples  has  been  a  long  tradi- 
tion in  Turkey,  so  has  the  Illicit  opium 
market,  a  market  which  has  not  only 
provided  under  the  table  cash  to  the 
farmers,  but  has  traditionally  bribed 
high  government  officials.  I  can  only  be- 
lieve that  Turkey's  promise  of  strict  con- 
trol is  diplomatic  subterfuge  In  an  at- 
tempt to  pacify  the  U.S.  outrage 

I  also  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
reasons  given  publicly  for  lifting  the 
ban,  that  Is  internal  poverty  and  short- 
ages of  legitimate  opium,  were  subter- 
fuges It  was  an  attempt  to  legitimize  a 
decision  made  solely  for  political  pur- 
poses. It  was  a  decision  desperately  made 
In  an  attempt  to  shore  up  the  crumbling 
government  of  the  prime  minister  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  nationalistic  nood  of  the 
conservative  factions  of  the  government. 
Let  me  briefly  review  some  of  the 
facts  concerning  the  so  called  plight  of 
the  Tmkish  farmer  as  a  result  of  the 
ban.  The  farmer  In  Turkey  who  grew 
opium  popples  Is  a  general  farmer,  grow- 
ing wheat,  barley,  other  grains,  sugar 
beet,  vegetables,  and  seed  oil  crops.  Poppy 
was  an  extra  cash  crop  which,  because 
of  its  high  risk  of  failure  due  to  weather 
conditions,  no  farmer  ever  grew  exclu- 
sively. The  average  grower  earned  from 
$10  to  $60  annually  on  bis  poppy  crop  in 
an  economic  environment  where  he 
earned  from  $700  to  $1,000  total  Income 
armually.  The  cultivation  of  opium  poppy 
was  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  over- 
all agricultural  production  of  the  regloru; 
In  which  It  was  grown.  Opium  poppy  and 
its  products  amoimted  to  three-fourths 
of  1  percent  of  Turkey's  total  exports. 
Aimually,  Turkey  cultivates  about  30 
million  acres.  Yet,  at  the  height  of  pro- 
duction, only  112.000  acres  of  poppy  were 
cultivated:  and  in  1972.  the  last  year  of 
production,  only  18.000  acres  of  poppy 
were  cultivated  by  farmers,  amoimting 
to  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
Turkey's  cultivation  area. 

Because  poppy  was  such  a  soil-deplet- 
ing crop,  farmers  always  rotated  it  with 
wheat,  barley,  other  grains,  and  melon. 
The  transition  to  substitute  crops  was. 
therefore,  quite  easy  and  normal,  and 
most  of  the  substitutes  earn  as  much 
for  the  grower  as  poppy,  provided  he  did 
not  sell  to  the  illicit  market.  Given  the 
profits  that  are  available  to  the  farmer 
if  he  decides  to  supply  the  illicit  market, 
however,  there  Is  no  crop  that  can  com- 
pete with  the  poppy.  Many  farmers  have 
Indicated  that  they  were  glad  to  have 
ended  poppy  production,  that  the  crop 
was  no  longer  worthwhile  because  of  the 
choice  land,  hand  labor,  fertilizer,  and 
water  resources  It  required.  Those  who 
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complain  the  most  and  advocate  a  re- 
turn to  production  may  well  have  Bup- 
pUcd  the  huge  illicit  traffic. 

There  were  no  real  economic  or  social 
hardships  caused  by  ending  poppy  cul- 
tivation. Crop  substitution  is  a  viable 
alternative  and  the  $36  million  we  of- 
fered was  more  than  enough  to  cany  the 
farmers  through  the  transition.  If  such 
hardships  really  exist,  then  why  has  not 
Turkey  requested  the  remaining  $20  mil- 
lion of  the  $35  million  US.  commitment, 
and  why  has  not  moat  of  the  $16  million 
they  have  received  reached  the  farmer? 
Turkey  would  do  well  to  keep  this  prim- 
itive crop  in  its  past  and  concentrate 
on  developing  its  splendid  agricultural 
resources  to  help  supply  the  world  with 
food  crops,  particularly  grain,  which  is 
badly  needed. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  whether 
there  presently  exists  a  critical  shortage 
of  opium  for  legitimate  medical  pur- 
poses, I  have  Initiated  a  GAO  investiga- 
tion that  will  provide  some  answers.  I 
became  deeply  concerned  when  I  dis- 
covered that  the  supply  and  demand  sit- 
uation Is  determined  by  our  Government 
tiased  solely  upon  information  provided 
b.v  the  pharmaceutical  Industry.  We  have 
a  few  major  companies  in  the  industry 
Tiho  could  conceivably  manipulate  data 
in  such  a  way  as  to  force  self-serving 
public  policy  decisions.  John  Bartels,  the 
Adminl'itrator  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  has  recently  been  quoted 
as  saying  that  he  fears  that  the  extent 
of  the  claimed  opium  shortage  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated  by  the  pharmaceu- 
tical companies.  While  the  GAO  report 
has  not  been  completed,  preliminary  in- 
dications suggest  that  present  demand 
for  opium-based  medicines  Is  increasing 
faster  than  the  supply.  However,  the  de- 
gree to  which  there  is  a  pending  crisis  Is 
questionable.  The  shortfall  of  1973  was 
directly  attributed  to  a  drought  in  India. 

As  you  know,  India  produces  essen- 
tially all  of  the  opium  exported  to  non- 
producing  countries  for  legitimate  med- 
ical purposes.  This  shortfall  of  about  200 
tons  was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
claimed  present  shortage.  In  this  regard, 
the  International  Narcotics  Control 
Board,  In  its  report  for  1973,  which  was 
Issued  on  February  25, 1974,  stated  that: 

It  appears  that  whereas  tiie  1073  produc- 
tion scliedule  wUl  not  In  Itself  suffice  to  meet 
demand,  tiie  1974  schedule  can  be  expected 
to  lead  to  a  poeatble  equilibrium. 

So  there  are  Indications,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  if  the  demand  continues  to  grow  at 
the  present  rate,  and  if  the  supply  con- 
tinues to  lag.  then  eventually  there  will 
be  a  shortage.  However,  the  extent  of 
any  present  shortage  Is  negligible,  and 
surely  does  not  justify  resumption  of 
cultivation  in  Turkey.  In  fact,  the  re- 
cent third  special  session  of  the  United 
Nations  Narcotic  Commission  cautioned 
against  hasty  decisions  by  governments 
to  begin  or  to  reestablish  any  opium  pro- 
duction based  on  the  shortfall  of  1973. 

Research  is  being  performed  toward 
synthetic  substitutes  for  codeine.  A  small 
amount  of  this  research  is  being  per- 
formed by  NTH,  but  most  Is  being  con- 
ducted by  private  Industry.  Technology 
may  be  able  to  provide  alternatives  to 
the  Increasing  of  opium  poppy  cultiva- 


tion before  we  are  faced  with  a  long- 
term  shortage.  Increasing  the  world  pro- 
duction now  by  initiating  opium  culti- 
vation In  Tiirkey  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  a  shortfall  will  only  lead  to  a 
windfall  for  the  Illicit  market.  So  it 
appears,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  based  on  the 
evidence  presently  available,  opium 
shortages  cannot  be  accepted  as  justifi- 
cation for  removing  the  ban. 

I  cannot  complete  this  testimony  with- 
out addressing  what  will  surely  be  a 
major  concern  of  many  of  my  colleagues; 
that  is,  the  argument  that  the  national 
security  cotisideratlons  impel  a  continua- 
tion of  our  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance agreements  with  Turkey  despite  the 
decision  to  resume  poppy  cultivation. 
There  are  those  of  us  who  will  contend 
that  we  should  not  do  anything  to  jeo- 
pardize our  strategic  position  in  Turkey, 
our  military  bases  locate  there.  I,  for  one, 
believe  it  Is  time  to  reassess  the  strategic 
value  of  these  installations,  and  more 
importantly  to  reassess  them  in  the  con- 
text of  the  price  we  may  be  paying  for 
them  not  only  In  foreign  aid,  but  more 
Importantly,  in  human  misery  in  the 
streets  of  our  commimltles. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  under  the 
existing  treaty  with  Turkey  we  cannot 
use  our  bases  except  when  Turkey  Is  at 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  During  the 
recent  Arab-Israel  war  we  were  not  able 
to  use  our  bases  to  refuel  our  recoimals- 
sance  aircraft.  Obviously  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  bases  contribute  nothing  to  our 
strategic  nuclear  deterrence.  Their  real 
value  Is  to  deter  local  aggression  against 
Turkey.  We  are  doing  them  a  favor  by 
being  there.  The  strategic  value  of  Turkey 
to  the  United  States  is  a  myth.  We  should 
not  continue  to  use  this  as  a  justification 
for  pouring  hundreds  of  mllllona  of  dol- 
lars into  a  country  who  reciprocates  with 
human  suffering  and  misery  upon  the 
American  people. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a 
close  relationship  between  America  and 
Turkey  over  the  past  quarter  century.  We 
have  a  friendship  founded  In  the  Truman 
doctrine  and  formalized  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization;  a  friendship 
nurtured  by  a  steady  supply  ol  over  $3 
billions  In  military  and  economic  aid. 
This  year  we  are  asked  to  provide  $232 
million  This  represents  one-half  of  the 
total  amount  budgeted  for  all  our  drug 
abuse  prevention  programs;  It  equals  the 
amount  budgeted  for  rehabilitation  and 
treatment  of  the  drug  addicted  and 
equals  our  budgeted  drug  enforcement 
effort.  It  Is  5  times  the  amoimt  budg- 
eted for  drug  abuse  research. 

During  these  troubled  economic  times, 
when  inflation  and  unemployment  has 
reached  critical  proportions,  affecting  the 
pocketbook  of  literally  every  American, 
we  are  asked  to  hand  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  taxpayers  dollars  to  a  gov- 
ernment that  hands  in  return  the 
shackles  of  heroin.  Shackles  that  capture 
the  minds  and  bodies  of  hundreds  of 
thoasands  of  Americans.  Shackles  that 
lead  to  black,  white,  and  brown  slavery 
in  the  Harlems  of  America  as  well  as  the 
affluent  suburbs  of  our  cities.  We  are 
being  asked  to  subsidize  a  government 
which  apparently  disregards  the  welfare 
of  the  American  people,  disregards  the 


agreement  negotiated  In  1971,  and  dis- 
regards the  wisdom  of  the  international 
community.  A  government  that  is  willing 
to  risk  the  health  and  safety  of  a  friendly 
country  solely  for  internal  political  ex- 
pediency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  must  not 
let  this  action  go  unanswered.  We  can- 
not continue  to  financially  buttress  such 
a  government.  We  must  not  let  our  re- 
sponsibility for  the  welfare  of  our  society 
be  overshadowed  by  Jie  current  Issues 
of  Presidential  sui-vival.  We  must  closely 
.scrutinize  the  national  security  argu- 
ment. Threats  to  our  security  may  mani- 
fest themselves  In  many  forms.  Let  us 
not  be  so  concerned  over  a  base  In  Tur- 
key that  we  lose  a  community,  a  city  here 
at  home.  In  1973.  there  were  3.586  drug- 
related  deaths  in  this  country.  That  was 
over  10  times  the  number  of  hostile 
deaths  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the  last 
year  of  the  war.  In  New  York  City  alone, 
there  were  942  drug-related  deaths  in 
1972,  while  300  U.S.  soldiers  died  In  hos- 
tile action  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country's  war  with 
drugs  can  be  jast  as  deadly  as  wars 
fought  with  bullets.  Resuming  cultiva- 
tion of  opium  In  Turkey  represents  a  real 
threat  to  the  security  of  this  Nation.  This 
Congress  must  act  now  to  pass  this  reso- 
lution voicing  Its  sense  of  outrage  over 
this  clear  violation  of  humanitarian 
principles — this  unilateral  decision  to  re- 
sume the  growing  of  opium  popples  that 
become  the  heroin  which  eventually  en- 
ters the  veins  of  our  children. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 507,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  and 
which  urges  the  President  to  Immedi- 
ately Initiate  negotiations  at  the  highest 
level  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  pre- 
vent the  resumption  of  opium  produc- 
tion. The  resolution  further  states  that 
If  such  negotiations  are  not  successful, 
then  the  President  should  exercise  his 
authority  and  terminate  all  US.  assist- 
ance to  that  Nation. 

In  my  view  the  decision  by  the  Turk- 
ish Government  to  allow  the  resumption 
of  poppy  cultivation  presents  our  coun- 
try with  the  most  serious  single  problem 
in  narcotics  control  we  have  had  to  con- 
front since  1971.  And  I  believe  that  the 
seriousness  of  this  situation  necessitates 
an  Immediate  and  strong  response  by 
Congress.  I  personally  feel  that  there  Is 
only  one  practical  step  remaining  to  the 
United  States  which  stands  a  chance  of 
heading  off  a  new  deluge  of  Turkey- 
originated  heroin  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  step  is  to  suspend  all  U.S.  as- 
sistance to  the  Turkish  Government  im- 
less  there  is  a  rcinstltutlon  of  the  ban  on 
the  growing  of  opium  poppies. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware.  In  April 
1971,  I  was  selected  by  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  along  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Morgan  Murphy,  to  probe  firsthand  the 
international  tralHcklng  in  narcotics. 
And  I  am  very  proud  of  the  role  that 
that  mission  played  in  helping  to  obtain 
Turkey's  agreement  to  halt  the  produc- 
tion of  opium.  This  ban  has  been  a  key 
to  our  success  In  decreasing  the  avail- 
ability of  heroin,  and  In  turn,  stemming 
the  tide  of  heroin  addiction  In  the  United 
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states.  Prior  to  the  Turkish  ban,  well 
over  50  percent,  and  some  estimate  up  to 
80  percent,  ol  all  the  heroin  that  reached 
our  shores  was  produced  in  Turkey. 

As  a  result  of  the  cessation  of  poppy 
cultivation  in  that  coimtry — together 
with  the  sharply  Increased  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  both  at  home  and  abroad 
and  vastly  improved  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs,  we  have  cut  the 
iiui;iber  of  heroin  addicts  in  the  United 
Slates  by  an  estimated  50  percent  since 
1971,  from  more  than  5DC.000  to  250,000. 

This  progress  is  now  severely  threat- 
ened, for  the  Turkish  Government  has 
not  only  announced  that  it  will  drop  the 
ban  and  will  resume  poppy  cultivation, 
but  that  it  intends  to  allow  poppy  pro- 
duction in  seven  Provinces — a  dramatic 
increase  from  the  four  Provinces  in 
which  cultivation  was  to  be  allowed  in 
1972  before  the  ban  went  into  effect. 
Thus,  tills  is  not  a  minor  return  to  opium 
production  on  a  small  scale;  this  Is  a 
return  with  a  vengeance  for  full-scale 
production  of  opium.  And  its  results  will 
be  seen,  as  one  drug  director  told  me.  not 
only  in  the  streets  of  our  cities  but  In 
our  morgues  as  well. 

There  are  those  who  beUeve  Viat  the 
Turkish  Government  was  forced  to  make 
this  decision  because  of  the  severe  eco- 
nomic situation  in  that  country.  I  do  net 
believe  that  this  Is  the  case. 

Despite  the  recent  assertions  by  the 
Turkish  Government,  poppy  cultivation 
simply  no  longer  was  a  significant  factor 
in  the  Turkish  economy  at  the  time  that 
the  ban  went  into  effect.  According  to 
the  official  Turkish  Government  statis- 
tics furnished  to  the  study  mission  the 
gentleman  from  lilinois  iMr.  Mdsphy), 
and  I  undertook  for  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  1971,  Turkey's  total  ex- 
port earnings  In  1969  were  approximately 
534  million  U.S.  dollars. 

Legal  exports  of  opium  products  in 
that  year  were  valued  at  only  $2.6  mil- 
lion. Moreover,  while  illegal  sales  do  not 
show  up  in  these  figures,  it  appears  clear 
that  even  these  financial  gains  for  Turk- 
ish farmers  selling  into  the  ilUcit  mar- 
ket are  very  small  when  compared  to  the 
nation's  total  export  earnings.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  Illegal  sales  net  approxi- 
mately three  times  the  legal  price  In 
Turkey.  That  means  that  Illicit  opium 
trading  nets  less  than  $8  million  annually 
In  U.S.  dollars. 

In  order  to  offset  any  economic  Impact 
on  the  Turkish  farmer,  our  Government 
agreed  to  provide  some  $35  million  In 
compensation  and  to  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment of  alternative  crops  and  Indus- 
tries. I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  economic 
gain  of  renewing  poppy  cultivation,  par- 
ticularly In  light  of  the  amount  of  money 
this  Nation  was  willing  to  furnish  bo 
the  Government  of  Turkey,  was  extreme- 
ly small,  if  at  all  existant.  There  is  only 
one  place  w*ere  It  Is  financially  bene- 
ficial and  that  Is  on  the  illegal  market. 
And  there  Is  only  one  significant  group 
that  will  benefit  and  that  Is  organized 
crime  In  Turkey.  The  resumption  of 
opium  production  will  provide  a  crooks' 
bonanza  In  Turkey.  I  think  It  is  time  we 
look  at  this  problem  In  this  light  and  not 
as  a  situation  where  we  are  depriving 
Turkey  of  a  major  part  of  her  legitimate 
economy. 


In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  say  this:  It 
seems  to  me  that  over  the  years  Turkey 
has  not  had  a  greater  friend  than  the 
United  States.  Ever  since  President  Tru- 
man sent  the  Missouri  to  the  straits  we 
have  asked  Turkey's  help  in  essentially 
three  thinga.  One  was  to  support  us  in 
Korea  which  Turkey  did  with  enormous 
heroism  and  effectiveness.  We  have  asked 
that  they  cooperate  with  us  in  a  mutual 
defense  effort  which  they  have  done  to 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States  and  the 
benefit  of  Turkey.  Finally,  we  have  asked 
that  instead  of  taking  the  very,  very 
small  economic  benefit  that  opium  pro- 
duction might  provide  them  that  they 
recognize  our  friendship,  that  they  ac- 
knowledge that  friendship,  as  well  as  a 
moral  obligation  to  the  world  to  keep 
opium  production  under  control. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  Congress 
must  now  take  an  active  role  In  attempt- 
ing to  get  the  Turkish  Government  to 
ban  the  cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy. 
It  is  essential  that  our  Government  show 
thhv  It  is  deadly  serious  about  the  neces- 
sity to  control  the  international  traffic 
in  narcotics.  After  consultation  with  a 
wide  variety  Qf  experts  In  this  field  and 
after  great  pCTSqnal  deliberation  I  con- 
clude that  there  Iswily  one  practical  step 
for  the  Congress  to  now  take:  to  ur^e 
that  the  President  Immediately  Initiate 
negotiations  at  the  highest  level  of  the 
Turkish  Government  to  prevent  the  re- 
sumption of  opium  production  and  If 
these  negotiations  fail,  then  the  Presi- 
dent should  exercise  his  authority  pro- 
vided by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to 
suspend  all  U.S.  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  the  Government  of  Turkey. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
507  which  urges  the  President  to  Im- 
mediately initiate  negotiations  at  the 
highest  level  with  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  the  resumption  of  opltmi 
production. 

As  I  say,  I  support  and  shall  vote  for 
the  resolution.  However.  I  wish  to  make 
clear  my  feeling  that  this  resolution  does 
not  go  nearly  far  enough  and  that  the 
House  should  be  considering  much  more 
stringent  sanctions  against  the  Turks. 

For  example,  H.R.  15048,  which  I  In- 
troduced on  July  16,  would  stop  all  forms 
of  U.S.  aid  to  Turkey.  Passage  of  the 
legislation  or  a  unilateral  Invocation  by 
the  President  of  his  power  under  Public 
Law  92-226  to  cut  off  such  assistance 
would  be  a  much  more  fitting  response 
to  the  irresponsible  action  by  the  Turkish 
Government. 

Nevertheless,  House  Resolution  507  does 
urge  the  President  to  halt  aid  to  Turkey 
if  the  negotiations  fall  and  It  docs  pro- 
vide a  vehicle  whereby  the  House  maj' 
express  Its  displeasure  at  the  Turkish 
decision  which,  if  allowed  to  stand,  will 
have  untold  tragic  consequences  for 
many  Americans. 

Turkish  poppies,  before  production 
was  halted  in  1971.  constituted  the  source 
of  a  proportion  of  the  heroin  which 
reached  the  United  States.  In  fact,  many 
experts  estimate  that  80  percent  of  the 
illegal  heroin  In  our  country  prior  to  1971 
came  from  Turkey. 

The  Turkish  decision  to  again  grow 
poppies  Is  a  clear  breach  of  a  1971  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 


Turkey  which  provided  for  a  phaseout  of 
poppy  growing  in  exchange  for  compai- 
satlon  from  the  United  States.  Our  Gov- 
ernment pledged  S3~.7  million  in  compen- 
sation to  Turkey  to  stop  opium  produc- 
tion. An  estimated  $15  million  of  that 
has  already  been  spent. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment's decision  is  an  outrageous  act,  one 
tliat  is  totally  unjustifiable,  and  one 
which  the  United  States  cannot,  and 
must  not,  tolerate. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Turkey's 
decision  to  lift  Its  ban  on  opium  produc- 
tion represents  a  direct  blow  to  oiir 
yotmg  people  and  to  the  overall  fabric 
of  life  in  our  Nation.  No  strategic  con- 
siderations with  Turkey  can  be  worth 
the  pain  and  human  sufferings,  the  crime 
and  social  disruption  that  will  result  fro 
and  social  disruption  that  will  result 
from  the  Increased  flow  of  heroin  Into 
American  veins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  lend  our  strong- 
est support  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 507  if  we  value  the  quality  of 
American  life.  The  resolution  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent immediately  initiate  negotiations 
at  the  highest  level  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  the  resumption  of 
opium  p  xluction.  If  these  negotiations 
fail,  the  resolution  continues,  then  the 
President  should  terminate  all  further 
military  and  economic  assistance  to  the 
Turkish  Government  under  the  authority 
provided  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Since  1971,  when  the  fiow  of  cheap 
Turkish  opiates  into  our  Nation  sub- 
sided, the  number  of  heroin  addicts  In 
the  United  States  bad  decreased  by  a  re- 
markable 60  percent.  But  the  enormous 
progress  we  have  made  in  the  war  against 
drug  addiction  will  erode  drastically  If  we 
do  not  take  action  to  negate  the  Turkish 
decision,  a  decision  which  will  surely 
have  an  insidious,  corruptive  influence 
on  large  segments  of  our  population,  par- 
ticularly our  young  people. 

The  passage  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 507  would  transmit  an  urgent 
message  to  the  Turkish  Government 
from  the  American  people.  It  Is  a  mes- 
sage filled  with  alarm  and  concern  for 
our  young  people.  We  must  not  hesitate 
to  withhold  aid  to  Turkey  if  such  action 
Is  nece.ssary  to  convince  Turkey  that  It 
must  lift  Its  ban  on  opium  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  make  a  stand 
against  the  dangerous  corruption  of  our 
yoimg,  the  Inevitable  increase  In  the 
crime  rate,  and  most  Important,  against 
the  intense  tragedy  of  human  suffering 
brought  on  by  heroin  addiction.  We  must 
express  to  Turkey  and  to  the  American 
people  our  determination  to  continue  the 
battle  against  drug  abuse  by  passing  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
507  expressing  the  concern  of  Congress 
over  the  recent  decision  of  the  Turkish 
Government  to  resume  the  production  of 
the  dearily  opium  poppy.  I  \iew  this  legis- 
lation a  a  vehicle  which  hopefully  will 
lead  to  a  reversal  of  this  Ul  conceived  and 
dangerous  action  by  the  Government  of 
Turkey. 

Turkey's  decision  represents  a  m&jor 
blow  to  our  Nation's  efforts  at  combat- 
ing the  evil  scourge  of  heroin  abuse.  In 
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1971,  I  introduced  legislation  to  cut  off 
all  economic  and  military  sUd  to  na- 
tions who  were  not  cooperating  with 
the  United  States  in  curbing  the  flow  of 
Illegal  drugs.  As  a  result  ol  this  and  other 
efforts,  the  U.S.  Government  was  able 
to  secure  an  agreement  with  Turkey 
which  placed  a  ban  on  their  poppy  pro- 
duction in  return  lor  some  $35.7  million 
in  American  compensatory  aid. 

Ttiis  agreement  was  hailed  by  many  in 
this  Nation,  for  with  it  we  had  put  a  stop 
to  the  poppy  production  of  a  nation 
which  had  been  supplying  over  80  percent 
of  the  illegal  heroin  of  this  Nation.  The 
results  from  this  ban  were  astounding. 
Since  1971.  the  numbers  of  heroin  addicts 
has  decreased  by  over  60  percent,  and 
other  Important  strides  were  being  made 
In  the  fight  against  drug  abuse. 

Yet  all  of  these  accomplishments  stand 
to  be  wiped  our  as  a  result  of  the  deci- 
sion to  resume  poppy  production.  What 
this  legislation  seeks  to  do  is  to  call  upon 
the  President  to  initiate  high-level  nego- 
tiations with  the  Turlcish  Government 
designed  to  either  prevent  the  resump- 
tion of  opium  production  or  assure  that 
adequate  measures  are  obtained  to  safe- 
guard against  a  renewed  flow  of  illicit 
heroin  onto  oiu:  shores.  This  resolution 
further  provides  that  if  negotiations  fail, 
the  President  should  exercise  his  author- 
ity under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to 
suspend  all  aasistance  to  the  Government 
of  Turkey. 

This  to  me  represents  but  a  small  step 
in  what  should  be  a  nationwide  effort 
led  by  concerned  Americans  speaking 
through  their  elected  officials,  to  get  the 
Government  of  Turkey  to  reverse  this 
decision.  If  we  fail  to  act,  we  wUl  once 
again  be  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
poisonous  needles  filled  with  heroin  en- 
tering the  veins  of  thousands  of  young 
Americans,  thus  reducing  them  in  the 
prime  of  life  to  worthless  members  of 
society,  slaves  to  the  drug  habit  and 
those  who  can  maintain  it. 

We  need  to  do  more  than  merely  ex- 
press our  concern  in  this  matter.  We 
should  also  begin  to  demonstrate  to  all 
nations,  not  only  Turkey,  that  we  will 
not  tolerate  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  into 
our  country.  A  better  approach  in  the 
Turkish  question  might  come  from  our 
refusing  her  request  for  some  $230  mil- 
lion in  aid  during  the  consideration  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Providing 
aid  to  Turkey  while  she  is  engaged  in 
renewed  opitmi  production  Is  akin  to 
supporting  the  killing  of  thousands  of 
Americans  who  will  likely  die  at  the 
hands  of  heroin.  This  reckless  and  hos- 
tile act  by  Turkey  cannot  and  should  not 
be  tolerated. 

I  applaud  the  initiative  taken  today 
by  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Roddio,  Mr.  Ran- 
OEL,  and  Mr.  Wolff.  Their  work  in  this 
area  is  to  be  commended,  but  by  no 
means  should  It  Ik  terminated  with  the 
passage  of  this  resolution.  This  is  a 
serious  problem  which  requires  strong 
action  by  the  U.8.  Government.  We 
should  not  fear  to  act  In  the  wake  of 
Turkey's  decision.  If  we  do  not  we  should 
and  can  expect  to  be  held  accountable 
by  the  American  public. 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
conclude  debate  on  this  biU  by  thanking 
the  chairman  for  his  comments  and  sup- 
port in  not  only  this  legislation  but  all 
legislation  relating  to  the  question  of 
stamping  out  drug  addiction  In  this 
country. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wolpf)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  507) .  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table,  

APPOINTMENT     AS     MEMBERS     OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  ARRANGEMENTS 
TO   COMMEMORATE   200TH   ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  MEETING  OF  FIRST 
CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of   House  Resolution  1255.  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Arrangements  To  Commemo- 
rate the  200th  Anniversary  of  the  Meet- 
ing and  Accomplishment  of  the  First 
Continental     Congress     the     following 
Members  of  the   House:     Messrs.  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  Hanley,  McDade,  and  Keup. 


and  conciu:  In  the  Senate  concurrent  res. 
olution  (S.  Con.  Res.  72)  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  382,  nays  4,  not  voting  48,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No,  439] 
YEAS— SS2 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  3,  r^ie  XVH,  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on  each 
motion,  on  which  further  proceedings 
were  postponed,  in  the  order  in  which 
that  motion  was  entertained. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  3 
(b)  (3) ,  rule  XXVn,  the  Chair  annoimces 
he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device  may  be  taken  on  all 
the  additional  motions  to  suspend  the 
rule  on  which  the  Cliair  has  postponed 
further  proceedings. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  I 
understand  the  Chair  to  armoimce  that 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  229  there 
will  be  a  vote? 

The  SPEAKER.  There  will  be  a  vote 
but  there  was  no  quorum.  There  Is  no 
record  vote  ordered.  We  have  not  reached 
that  yet. 

ENDORSING  LAKE  PLACID,  N.Y..  AB 
THE  SITE  OF  THE  1980  WINTER 
OLYMPIC  GAMES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness Is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  concurring  in  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  72)  as 
amended. 

The  cnerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
FiuazK)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 


Abdnor 

Denholm 

Ketchum 

Abzug 

Dennis 

King 

Adams 

Dent 

Kluczynakl 

Addabbo 

Derwlnakl 

Kocb 

Alexander 

Devlne 

Kuykendall 

Anderson. 

Dickinson 

Eyroa 

calif. 

Dlngell 

Lagomarslno 

Anderson.  HI. 

Donohue 

Landgreba 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Drlnan 

Land  rum 

Andrews. 

Dulskl 

Latta 

N.Dak. 

Duncan 

Leggett 

Annunzlo 

du  Pont 

Lehnua, 

Archer 

Edwards.  Alt.. 

Lent 

Arends 

Edwards.  Calif 

Utton 

Armstrong 

EUberg 

Long.  La. 

A&bbrook 

Erlenbom 

Long.  Md. 

Ashley 

Esch 

Lujan 

Aspin 

Eshleman 

Luken 

Bad  ill  o 

Evans,  Colo. 

McClory 

Befalls 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

MeClostey 

Baker 

FasceU 

McColUster 

Barrett 

Fludley 

McCormack 

Bauman 

Pish 

McDade 

Beard 

Fisher 

McEwen 

Beli 

Hood 

McPall 

Bennett 

Plynt 

McKinney 

Bergland 

Foley 

Macdonald 

BevUI 

Porsythe 

Madden 

BlaggI 

pounuin 

Madlgan 

Blester 

Frellnghuysen 

Mahon 

Blngbam 

Prenzel 

MaMary 

Blackburn. 

Frey 

Mann 

Blatnik 

Proehllch 

Marazltl 

Boggs 

Fulton 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Boland 

Fuqua 

Martin.  N.C. 

Boiling 

Gaydos 

Mat  bis.  Oft. 

Bowen 

Oettys 

Matsunaga 

Brademas 

Glalmo 

Mayne 

Bray 

Gibbons 

Mazzoil 

Breckinridge 

Oilman 

Meeds 

Brlnkley 

Olnn 

Melcher 

Brooks 

Gonzalez 

Metcalfe 

Broomfield 

Goodling 

Mezvlnsky 

Brotzman 

Grasso 

Michel 

Brown.  Calif- 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

MUford 

Brown,  Mich. 

Green.  Pa. 

Mlnlsh 

Brown.  Ohio 

Grlffltha 

Mink 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Gross 

MlnahaU.Ohlo 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Orover 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Qubeer 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Burgener 

Oude 

Mlzell 

Burke.  Caiir 

Guyer 

Moakley 

Burke.  FIs. 

Haley 

Molloban 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hamilton 

MODtgOl&oi  J 

Burleson.  Tex 

Hammer- 

Moorliead, 

Burton .  John 

scbmldt 

calif. 

Burton.  PbUllp  Hanley 

Moorliead,  Pa. 

Butler 

Hanna 

Morgan 

Byron 

Hanrahan 

Mosher 

Camp 

Harrington 

Mon 

Carney.  Ohio 

Harsha 

Murpby,  ni. 

Carter 

Hastings 

Murttaa 

Casey.  Tex. 

Hawkins 

Myers 

Cederberg 

Hays 

Natcher 

Chamberlain 

Hubert 

Nelsen 

Chappell 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Nichols 

Clark 

Heckler.  Macs. 

Nix 

Clausen. 

Heinz 

Obey 

DonH. 

HelstosU 

O'Brien 

Claw&on,  Del 

Henderson 

O-aara 

Cleveland 

Hicks 

o-NeUl 

Cochran 

Hill  Is 

Parrls 

Cohen 

Hlnsbaw 

Passman 

Collier 

Hogan 

Patman 

CoUIns.  ni. 

Holt 

Patten 

Collins.  Tex. 

Holtzman 

Peppw 

Conable 

Horton 

Perkins 

Coulan 

Howard 

Pettto 

Conte 

Huber 

Peyser 

Corman 

Hudnut 

PlcUe 

Cotter 

Hungate 

PUce 

Coughlln 

Hunt 

roage 

Crane 

Hutchlnaon 

Po.^ell.  Ohio 

Cronln 

Jannan 

Prej-n- 

Daniel,  Dftn 

Johnson,  Call! 

.  Price,  m. 

Daniel.  Robert    Johnson.  Colo 

.  Price,  Tex, 

W..  Jr. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Prltchard 

Daniels. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Qule 

EXimlnlck  V 

.   Jones.  N.C. 

QuUlen 

Danlelson 

Jones,  Okla. 

Randall 

DavlB.  8.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Rees 

Davis.  Wis. 

Jordan 

Regula 

de  la  Oarza 

Karth 

Reuss 

Delaney 

Kastenmeler 

Rlegle 

Dellenbark 

Kazen 

Rlnaldo 

Dell  urns 

Kemp 

Roberta 
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Robinson,  Ta. 
Re  bison,  N.T. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Boncallo,  Wyo. 

RoacaUo.  N.T. 

Rconey.  Pa. 

Ro« 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Kousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruih 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Setberllng 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Sbuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

SkublU 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

smith.  N.T. 


Conyers 
McKay 


Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Aiiz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
St  ration 
Stubblefleld 
Studda 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tteman 
To  well,  Nev. 
Traxler 
Udall 
Oilman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 

NAYS— 4 

Miller 
Scbroeder 

NOT  VOTING— 48 
Qoldwater  Rallsback 

Gray  Rangel 

Ounter  Rarlck 

Hansen,  Idaho  Reld 
Hansen,  wash.    Rhodes 
HoUfleld 


Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Wbalen 

White 

Whiteburst 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUllams 

WUson,  Bob 

WUscn, 

Charles  H-, 

Calif. 
WUson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
wyatt 
Wydler 
wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  PI  a. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  m. 
Young.  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Hosmer 

Ichord 

Loit 

McSpadden 

Mathlas.  CalU. 

MUlE 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Owens 

Podell 


Rconey,  N.Y. 

Sandman 

Scherle 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Teague 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Treen 

Veysey 

Waldle 

Young.  Alaska 


Brasco 

Breaux 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Chlshotm 

Ciancy 

Clay 

Culver 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Downing 

Eckhardt 

Flowers 

Ford 

Frsser 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  as 
amended  was  concurred  in. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Brasco. 

Mr.  Rconey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  MUls. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Ounter  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Ford  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provl- 
slons  of  claiise  3(b)(3)  of  rule  XXVll, 


the  chair  announces  that  he  will  reduce 
to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the  period  of 
time  within  which  a  vote  by  electronic 
device  may  be  taken  on  all  of  the  addi- 
tional motions  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  the  Chair  has  postponed  further 
proceedings. 


CONTINUATION  PAY  FOR  PHYSI- 
CIANS OF  THE  UNIFORMED  SERV- 
ICES IN  INITIAL  RESIDENCY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  blU  HJl.  15936.  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas — 375,  nays  3. 
not  voting  56,  as  follows: 

I  Boll  No.  4401 
YEAS — 375 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

calif. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
BlaggI 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
BolUng 
Bowen 
Bray 

Breckmridge 
BrinlUey 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhai.N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Cellf. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Te.^. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhlUlp 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clark 
Clausen. 

Don  H- 
Cawson.  Del 
Cleveland 


Cochran 

Cohen 

collier 

Collins.  Ul. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Corman 

cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Cronln 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

DominickV. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Den^-lnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Drlnan 
Dulekl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
EllberR 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

E«hleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Pftscell 
Plndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
F:ood 
Plynt 
Porsythe 
Foimtaln 
Praser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 


Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Orover 

Gubeer 

Gude 

Guyer 

Haley 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hanrahan 

Harrington 

Harsba 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hints 

Hlnsbaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

LaRomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Landnim 

Latta 

Lepgett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  Md. 

Lulan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCtoskey 

McColUster 


Mccormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mabon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Man  in,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoil 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mez\-lnsky 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Min.sball.  Ohio 

MltcheU.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

Motloban 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
MOSS 

Murphy,  HI . 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
PettlB 
Peyser 
Pickle 


Pike 

Poage 

PoweU.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

Quillen 

RandaU 

Rees 

Regula 

Re  USE 

Blegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Ron  call  o,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Hose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Scbroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sbuster 

Slkes 

StEk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 

NAYS— 3 


Steelman 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tleman 

Towell.  StY. 

Traxler 

Udall 

iTllman 

van  Deerlln 

vander  Jast 

Vander  Veeo 

Vanlk 

VU^orlto 

WBCRtmnar 

Walih 

Wampler 

Ware 

Wbalen 

White 

Whiteburst 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

WUllams 

WUson.  Bob 

WUson. 

Charles  H.. 

CalU. 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Pla. 
Young.  Oa. 
Young.  lU. 
Yoimg.  8-C. 
Young.  Tex. 
zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Carney,  Ohio      conyers  Foley 

NOT  VOTING— 56 


Anderson,  Ql. 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Breaux 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Cbtsbolm 

Clancy 

Clay 

Culver 

Davis.  Oa. 

Dlggs 

Dom 

Downing 

Eckhardt 

Flowers 

Ford 

Proehllch 

Oilman 


Gray 
Gunter 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Ho*mer 
ichord 
Long.  La. 
Lott 

McSpadden 
Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mills 

Murphy,  NY. 
Nedzl 
Owens 


Podell 

Pritcbard 

RaUsback 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Reld 

Rhodes 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Scherle 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Teague 

Treen 

Veysey 

Waldle 

Wiggins 

Young.  Alaska 


So  itwo-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof!  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Teague  with   Mr.  McSpadden 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Gunt«r 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Hansen 
of  Wn.shlngton. 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nilnols. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr,  Treen. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Sandman. 
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Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  R&ugel  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mrs.  Chlsbolm  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Olggs  with  Mr.  Rcld. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Kir.  Ii:hord  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Toung  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Ford  with  Mr.  Brademas. 

Mr.  Clancy  with  Mr.  Proehllch. 

Mr.  Oilman  with  Mr.  Hanunerscbmldt. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Ruth. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AIR  FORCE  LIEUTE2JANT  COLONEia 
AND  COLONELS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness Is  the  question  o{  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  (HJl.  14402) . 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl, 
14.402  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  271,  nays  108, 
not  voting  55,  as  follows; 


{Roll  No.  4411 

TEAS— 271 

Abdr.or 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hll'.ls 

Adams 

Daniel.  Robert 

Hinshaw 

AleJtander 

W..  Jr. 

Hc^an 

Anderiton.Ill. 

Dam  el  son 

Holt 

Andrews.  N.C- 

DavU.  s.c. 

Horton 

Andrews. 

de  la  Ouza 

Huber 

N.Oalc. 

Delaney 

Hudnut 

Annunzio 

Dellenback 

Hunt 

Archer 

D*nholm 

Jarman 

Arends 

Dent 

Johnson,  calU 

Armstrong 

Der^-tnskl 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Asbbrook 

Device 

Johnson,  Pa. 

ASplD 

Dickinson 

Jones.  Ala. 

B&Iaiis 

Dmgell 

Jones.  N.C. 

Baker 

Donobue 

Jcnes,  Okla. 

Bauman 

Dulskl 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Beard 

Duncan 

Jordan 

Bell 

du  Pont 

Karth 

B«nnett 

Ell  berg 

Kazen 

Bevm 

Evans.  Colo. 

Kemp 

Biaggl 

Pish 

Ketcbum 

Blackburn 

Pl-iber 

King 

Bo^es 

Flood 

Kluczynskl 

BO!  and 

Flynt 

KuykendBll 

Bowen 

Foley 

Kyroa 

Brademas 

Porsythe 

Lsgomarslno 

Bray 

Fountain 

Landgrebe 

Breckinridge 

FreUnghuyaen 

Landrum 

Brlnkiey 

Prenzel 

Leggett 

Brooks 

Frey 

Lehman 

Broomfield 

Proehllch 

Litton 

Brotzman 

Fulton 

Long.  La. 

Brown.  Calif. 

Fuqua 

Long.  Md. 

Brown.  Mleb. 

Oaydos 

Lujan 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Oettys 

Mcciory 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Otalmo 

McCloskey 

E'lchanan 

GUman 

McCol  lister 

Burgener 

GInn 

McCormack 

Burke.  PI  a. 

Gold  water 

McDade 

Burke.  Mass. 

Gonzalez 

McEwen 

Butler 

OoodllnR 

Mr  Pall 

Byron 

Green,  dreg. 

McKlnney 

Camp 

Green,  Pa. 

Macdonald 

Caaey.  Tex. 

Gross 

Madden 

Cederberg 

Grover 

Madlgan 

Chamberlain 

Oubser 

Mahon 

Chappell 

Ouyer 

Mallary 

Clark 

Haley 

Mann 

Clausen. 

Hamilton 

Marazltl 

DonH. 

Haniey 

Martin.  NC. 

Clawfon.  Del 

Hanraban 

Uatbls.  Ga. 

Cleveland 

Harsha 

Matsunaga 

Cochran 

Hays 

Meeds 

Cohen 

H«bert 

Melcher 

CoUler 

Henderson 

Metcalfe 

Cronln 

Hlcfcs 

MesTlnaky 

UUford 
Mink 
Mlnsball,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 
Mitchell.  N.Y. 
Mlzell 
MoUobas 
Montgomery 
Moor  bead, 

Calir. 
Morgan 
Mosber 
Murpby,  ni. 
Martha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nichols 
O  Brlen 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Ptckle 
Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price.  III. 
Price.  Tex. 
Prltchard 
QuUlen 
Regula 
Rinaldo 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Ashley 
BadUlo 
Barrett 
Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Biatnik 
Boiling 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phililp 
Carney.  Ohio 
Carter 
Collins,  m. 
Collins,  Tejc. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniels. 

DomlnlckV. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellums 
Drlnan 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Erlenbom 
Escb 


Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Roftenkovskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Hunnels 

Ruth 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Stack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Sielger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubbieneld 
Sullivan 
Talcott 

NAYS— 108 

Eshleman 

Flndley 

Praser 

Gibbons 

Gra&so 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Hanna 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

HelstoskI 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hnicblnson 

Rastenmeler 

Koch 

Luken 

McKay 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mayne 

Mazzolt 

Michel 

MUIer 

Mlnlsh 

Moakley 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Moss 

Nix 

Obey 

Patten 

Pike 

Qule 


Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Towel).  Nev. 

Traxler 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waggon  ner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Wbltehurst 

Wldnoll 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

wiiEon. 

Charles  H-. 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 

Wolff 
Wright 
Wylle 
Tatron 
young,  Ga. 
Young,  El. 
Young.  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Randall 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

RoblsOQ,  NY. 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Scbneebell 

Schroeder 

Se  belt  us 

Selberllng 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sj'mms 

Thompson.  NJ. 
TIernan 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Wbltten 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 

Young.  Pla. 
Zvacb 


NOT  VOTINO— 66 


Brasco 

Breaux 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Carey.  NY. 

Chlsholm 

C'-ancy 

Clay 

Culver 

Davis.  Ga. 

Dennis 

DLggs 

Oorn 

Downing 

Eckhardt 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flowers 

Pord 


Gray 

Ounter 
Hammer- 
Bcbmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hollfleld 
Hosmer 
Ichord 
Latta 
Lent 
Lott 

Mcspadden 
Mat  bias.  Calif. 
Mills 

Murphv.  N.Y. 
Nedzl 
Nclsen 
Owens 


Podell 

Rallsback 

Range! 

Rarlck 

Re  Id 

Rhodes 

Rodtno 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Sandman 

Scherle 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Teague 

Treen 

Veysej- 

Waldle 

Wiggins 

Young.  Alaska 


Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Hansen 
of  Washington. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  McSpaddeu. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Blr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hanuner- 
scbmldt. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Owens  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Pord  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Downing  with  B4r.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Breatix  with  Mr.  WlgglDs. 

Mr.  Ounter  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Podell. 

Mr.  Toung  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  CERTAIN 
MEMBERS  OP  ALLIED  WARTIME 
FORCES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness Is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  H.R.  13377. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlemgin  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
13377.  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  341.  nays  40, 
not  voting  53.  as  follows: 


So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  fonowing 
pairs: 


fHoIl  No.  4421 

YEAS— 341 

Abdnor 

Brlnkiey 

Cotter 

AbBUg 

Brooks 

Crane 

Adams 

BroomOeld 

Cronln 

Addabbo 

Brotzman 

Daniel.  Dan 

Alexander 

Brown.  Calif. 

Daniel.  Bobert 

Anderaoa, 

Brown.  Mich. 

W.,  Jr. 

Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Daniels. 

Anderson,  ni. 

BroyhUI.  N.C. 

Domlnlck  V. 

Andrews.  N.C 

Broyhm.  va. 

Danlelsott 

Andrews, 

Buchanan 

Davla.  S.C. 

N.  Dak. 

Burgener 

de  la  Qarsa 

Axmtinzlo 

Burke,  calif. 

Delaney 

Arenda 

Burke,  Pla. 

DeUenback 

Armstrong 

Burke,  Mass. 

Dellums 

AFhley 

Burton.  John 

Den  holm 

Aspin 

Burton,  PhUlip  Dennis 

BadUlo 

BuUer 

Dent 

BafalU 

Byron 

Derwtnskl 

Baker 

Camp 

Dickinson 

Barrett 

Carney.  Ohio 

Dlngflll 

Bauman 

Casey.  Tex. 

Donobue 

Beard 

Cederberg 

Drlnan 

Bell 

Chamberlain 

Bennett 

Chappell 

Duncan 

Bergland 

Clark 

duPont 

Bevui 

Clausen. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Biaggl 

DonH. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Blester 

Clawson.  Del 

BUberg 

Binpham  ■ 

Cleveland 

Erlenbom 

Blackburn 

Cochran 

Esch 

Blatnlk 

•^oben 

Eshleman 

Boggs 

Collier 

Evans,  oolo. 

Boland 

Collins,  ni. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Boiling 

Conable 

PasceU 

Bowen 

Oonlan 

Findley 

Brademas 

<"onte 

Pish 

Bray 

Conyers 

F'sher 

Breckinridge 

corman 

Plood 
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FOlev 

Fountain 
Eraser 

Frellnghtiysen 
Frenzei 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Oaydos 
Geitys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
GriiBths 
Orover 
Oubeer 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Bammer- 
schmldt 
Hanraban 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Hetnz 
HelstoskI 
Hende.'-son 
mcks 

HUlls 

Hinshaw 

Holt 

Holtsman 

Horton 

Howard 

Haber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Jarman 

John£on.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketcbum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykenda:i 

KyroB 

Lagomar&ino 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long.  La. 

Luiu 

Luken 

McCtory 

McCloskev 

McOoUlster 

McCormack 


McDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madlgan 

Mabon 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  N.C. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinaky 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnsball,  Ohio 

MUcbeli.  Md. 

MltcbeU.  N.T. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 

CslU. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
MOTgan 
Mosber 
Mosa 

Murpby,  HI. 
Murtha 
Myera 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
NicboU 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NelU 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 

PPttls 

Peyser 
PUce 

Poege 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

QuUien 

Randall 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Roeentbal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Boy 

Roybal 

NAYS — 40 


Archer 

Asbbrook 

Burlesoo.  Ttx. 

Carter 

OoUlns,Tez. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Devlne 

Plynt 

Porsythe 

Glnn 

Ooodllng 

Oross 

Haley 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 


Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Oolo. 

Landrum 

Litton 

McKay 

Mallary 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matbls.  Ga. 

Uchel 

MUford 

Pickle 

Robison.  N.T. 

Runnels 

Ruppe 


Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

scbneebell 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

smith,  lows 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
stark 
Steed 
Steele 
steelman 
stelger,  Arl£. 
.Stephens 
stokes 
Stratton 
Stubbieneld 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Taylor.  Mo. 
ThomiMOn,  N  J. 
Tbone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Towell.  Nev. 
Traxler 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
waggoaner 
Waleh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Wbltehurst 
Wbltten 
widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
wuson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H, 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wlnn 
Wolff 
wncbt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
^rman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  FUl 
Young.  Ga. 
Young.  Bl. 
Toting.  Tex. 
zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwacb 


Ruth 
Sebellus 
SbrlTer 
Skubtta 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Symms 
Taloott 
Taylor.  N.O. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Wyatt 
Young,  S.C. 


NOT  VOTING— 53 

Brasco  Clay  Downing 

Braatix  cougbiln  Eckhardt 

Burllson,  Mo.  Culver  Flowers 

Carey.  N.Y.  Davis.  Ga.  Ford 

ChlslKdm  Dlggs  Gray 

Clancy  Dorn  Ounter 


Haniey 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Hosmer 

Ichord 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

McSpadden 

Madden 


Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mills 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Nedzl 

Owens 

Podell 

Prltchard 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Keld 

Rhodes 


Rooney,  N.T. 

Bousselot 

Sandman 

Scherle 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Teague 

Treen 

Veysey 

Waldle 

Young,  Alaska 


So  (two-thirds  iiavlng  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs; 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Gunter. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Hansen 
of  Washingiton. 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Davta  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Hollfield  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Pord  with  Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Haniey  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Cohen 

CoUler 

coutns,  m. 

Collins.  Tex. 

conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

cotter 

cougbiln 

Crane 

Cronln 

Daniel.  Dan 


THE  VETERANS'  HOUSING  ACT  OF 
1974 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  jusl- 
ness  is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  (H.R.  15912), 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  r\iles  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
15912).  as  amended,  on  which  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  384.  nays  0, 
not  voting  50,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  443] 
TEAS~384 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews.  N.O. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Aununzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Asbbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Bafalla 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 


Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Bevin 

Biaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkiey 

Brooka 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroybUl.  N.C. 


Broyhni.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  calif. 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberialn 
Chappell 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 


Daniel.  Robert  King 


Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N  C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 


W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  8.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenbacfc 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donobue 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
duPont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Ell  berg 
Erlenbom 
Escb 

F^hieman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evtns.  Tenn. 
PasceU 
Fish 
FLsher 
Plood 
Flynt 
Foley 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 


Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

EyrOB 

LagomaislDO 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

Luken 

MeClory 

McCloskey 

McCoIUster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Blacdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathla.aa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 


Regula 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  wyo. 

RoncaUo.  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Rimnets 

Rtippe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 


sattenwa 

Scbneetodl 
Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shusta 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T, 

Snyder 


StaSKCTS 


Prellngbuysen  Melcher 


Frenzei 
Frey 

Froehllch 

Fulton 
Fuqua 
Oaydos 

Gettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Glnn 

Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Grasso 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffltbs 
Gross 
Grover 
Oubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanuner- 
scbmldt 
Haniey 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hubert 


Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

MlUer 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnsball.  Ohio 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

MlzeU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosber 
Moss 

Murphy,  XU. 
Mtirtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Parrls 
Patusman 
Patman 
Patten 


Hechler,  W.  Va.  Pepper 
Heckler.  Mass.    Perkins 


Heinz 

HelstoskI 

Hicks 

HUlls 

Hlnsbsw 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 


Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price.  XU. 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

QuUlen 

RaUiback 

RandaU 

Rees 


j.wUUam 
Stanton. 

James  T. 
Stark 

Steed 
Steele 
steelman 
Stelger.  Arts. 

.SteJeer.  Wis. 

Stephens 

.Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubble&eld 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  1A>. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Ttprnan 

ToweU,  Hev. 

Traxler 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltebtirst 

Wbltten 

wtdnall 

Wiggins 

WUlIams 

WUson.  Bob 

WUson. 

Charles  H.. 

calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tsx. 
Wlnn 
WolB 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 
Tonng,  OS. 


26816 

Toung.  111. 
Young,  a.C. 
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Young.  Tex. 
Zsblockl 

NAY&— 0 


Zion 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 50 


Bruco 

Breaux 

Burll&cn,  Mo. 

Carey.  NY. 

cbisbolm 

Clancy 

CUy 

Culver 

Davis.  Oa. 

Dlgsa 

Dorn 

DownlsK 

Eckhardt 

FlncUey 

Flowers 

Port 

Or»y 


Gunter 
Hansen.  Idabo 
Hansen,  Wash. 

Hays 

Henderson 

Hogan 

hohfield 

Hoemer 

Ichord 

Lott 

McSpadden 

Matblas,  Calif. 

Bfilll 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nedzi 

Owens 

Podell 


Pritcbard 
Bar.  e;  el 
Rarick 
Held 
Rhodes 
Roblson.  N.Y. 
Booney,  N.Y. 

Sctaerle 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Teague 

Treen 

VeyBcy 

waldle 

voting,  Alaska 


So  'two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr-  Teague  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Gunter. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Hansen 
ol  Wfishtngton. 

Mr-  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  MUls. 

Mr-  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr  Flowers  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr-  Downing  with  Mr,  Treen. 

Mr-  Hollfield  with  Mr  Sandman, 

Mr-  Ncdzl  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  R&rlck. 

Mr  Rangel  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr-  Symington  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mrs-  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr  Diggs  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mr.  Clfly  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr  Stuckey  with  Mr  Scherle. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr  Fort  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Henderson. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICIJL- 
TURAL  PROGRAMS  TO  GUAM 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  vote  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Matsu- 
NACA>  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  13267,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  'Mr.  Matsunaca'  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pa?s  the  bill,  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  360,  nays  27. 
not  voting — 47  as  follows: 


[Roll  No. 

444] 

YEAS— 360 

Abdnor 

Aspln 

Boland 

Abzug 

BadUlo 

Boiling 

Adams 

Barrett 

Bowen 

Addabbo 

Bauman 

Brademaa 

Aie-xander 

Bell 

Bray 

Anderson. 

Bennett 

Breckinridge 

calif. 

Berg]  and 

Brlnkley 

Anderson.  Dl. 

Bcvlll 

Brooks 

Ar.drewB. 

Blaggl 

Broomfleld 

N.Dak. 

Blesrer 

Hrotzman 

.Annunzlo 

Bingham 

Brown.  Calif. 

Arends 

P,:arlEb\:rn 

Brown-  Mich. 

Armstrong 

BlatnU 

Brown.  Ohio 

Ashley 

BogfiS 

BroyhUl,  N.C 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey,  Texas 

Cederber; 

Chamberlain 

Cbappell 

Clark 

Clausen. 

DonB. 
Clawson,  Del. 
develuid 
Cochran 
Cohen 
OoUler 
CoUlna.111. 
OOBte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coueblln 
Cronln 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniel, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dell  en  back 
Dell  11  ms 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwtnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dincell 
Donohue 
Drlnen 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwarts.  Calif. 
EUberg 
Rrlenborn 
ESCh 

Esbleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins-  Tenn- 
Faacell 
Plndley 
Pl8h 
Fither 
nood 
Flynt 
FUey 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraaer 

Prellnghuysen 
Prenzel 
Frey 

Proehllch 
Pulton 
Puqua 
Oettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Olnn 

Ooldwater 
Gan2alez 
Ooodllng 
Grasao 
Green,  Oreg- 
Green.Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Rammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Harrington 
Haraba 


Hastings 

Hawkins 

Haya 

Hubert 

Hecbler,  w.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoakl 

Henderson 

Hlcka 

Hlllls 

HInshaw 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johneon.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pft. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  OklB. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

ECarth 

Kastenmeier 

Easen 

Ketchum 

Kiuczjmskl 

Kcch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lagomarslno 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

LUton 

Long.  La. 

Luian 

Luken 

McClory 

McClOEkey 

McColIlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mabon 

MaMary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathts.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

MajTie 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

MezTlnsky 

Michel 

MUfort 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

MltcbeU.  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Monteomery 

Moorbead. 

calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mr). "Can 
MOEher 
MO.RS 

Murphy,  CI. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Parrla 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pevser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price.  lU. 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltchart 

Qule 

Quill  en 

Raiisback 

Rees 

Begxila 

Reuss 

Rlegte 

RInaldo 

Roberta 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robison.  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Bostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sar banes 

Satterfleld 

Schroeder 

Sebelhis 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shrtver 

RlKes 

Slsk 

SkubltB 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Spence 

Stacgrers 

Stanton. 

J-  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Stpelman 
Stelger.  Aria. 
Steleer.  Wis. 
Stephens 
STokes 
Stratton 
Stubbletleld 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor.  NC. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Towell.  Ner. 
T^Bxler 
Udall 
iniman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Van  Ik 
Vlgorlto 
Waeeonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
W^hltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Will  lama 
Wilson.  Bob 
WUson, 

Charles  H„ 

Calif. 


WUson, 

Wydler 

Young,  Ill- 

Charles.  TUE 

Wylle 

Young,  8.0. 

Winn 

Wyman 

Young.  Tex. 

Wolff 

Yates 

zablockl 

Wright 

Yatron 

Zlon 

Wyatt 

Young,  Ga. 

NAYS— 27 

Zwach 

Andrews.  N.O. 

Conlan 

Miller 

Archer 

Crane 

O'Brien 

Aehbrook 

Gaydos 

Randall 

Bafall-s 

Gross 

Rousselot 

Baker 

Hanrahan 

Schneebell 

Beart 

Hungate 

Shoster 

Carney,  Ohio 

Kemp 

Snyder 

CoUlns.  Tex. 

King 

Bymms 

Conable 

Landgrebe 

Young,  Fla. 

NOT  VOTING — 47 

Brasco 

Gunter 

Rangel 

Breaux 

Hansen.  IdabO 

Rarlck 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Reld 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Hogan 

Rhodes 

Chlaholm 

HoUfleld 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Clancy 

Hosmer 

Sandman 

Clay 

Ichord 

scherie 

Culver 

Lonp.  Md. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Lott 

Stuckey 

Dlgga 

McSpadden 

Symington 

Dom 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Teague 

Downing 

Mills 

Treen 

Eckhardt 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

veysey 

Flowers 

Nedzl 

waldle 

Pord 

Owens 

Young,  Alaska 

Gray 

Podel! 

So  I  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  as  amended  was  passed. 

The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pairs ; 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  EckbllTdt. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Hollfleld. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Waldle 

Mr.  DavlB  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr,  Owens. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Lett. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Gunter  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Ford  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr,  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SOLID  W.ASTK  DISPOSAL  ACT 
EXTENSION 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  (H.R.  16045) 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stagoers)  that  the 
Hou-se  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  180451  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  tc  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  bus. 
ness  is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  H.R.  16077. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  16077,  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  371,  nays  9. 
not  voting  54.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  445 

I 

TEAS— 371 

Abdnor 

Daniel,  Dan 

Henderson 

Abzug 

Daniel.  Robert 

Hicks 

Adams 

w..  Jr. 

Hlllis 

Addabbo 

Daniels. 

HInshaw 

Alexander 

Domlnlck  V 

Holt 

Anderson, 

Danielson 

Holtzman 

Calif. 

Davis.  S  C. 

Horton 

Anderson,  lU. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Howard 

Andrews.  N.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Huber 

Andrews, 

Delaney 

Hudnut 

N.  Dak. 

Dell  en  back 

Hungate 

Annunzlo 

Dell  urns 

Hunt 

Archer 

Denholm 

Hutchinson 

Arends 

Dent 

Jarman 

Armstrong 

Derwinskl 

Johnson.  Calif 

Ashley 

Devme 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Asptn 

Dlcktnson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

BadUlo 

Dingell 

Jones,  Ala. 

Bafalls 

Donohue 

Jones.  N.C. 

Baker 

Drinan 

Jones.  Okla. 

Barrett 

Dulskl 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Bauman 

Duncan 

Jordan 

Beard 

du  Pont 

Karth 

Bell 

Edwards.  Ala- 

Kastenmeier 

Bennett 

Edwards,  calif 

Kazen 

Bergland 

Ellber? 

Kemp 

Bevin 

Erlenbom 

Ketchum 

Blaggl 

E&ch 

King 

Blester 

Eshleman 

Kluczynskl 

Bingham 

Evans.  Colo. 

Koch 

Blackburn 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Kuykendall 

Blatnik 

Pascell 

Kyros 

Boggs 

Plndley 

Lagomarslno 

Boland 

Fish 

Landrum 

Boiling 

Fisher 

Latta 

Bowen 

Flood 

Leggett 

Brademas 

Plynt 

Lehman 

Bray 

Foley 

Lent 

Breckinridge 

ForsMhe 

Litton 

Brinkley 

Fountain 

Long.  La. 

Brooks 

Fraser 

Long,  Md. 

Broomseld 

Prenzel 

Lujan 

Brotzman 

Frey 

Luken 

Brown.  Calif. 

Proehllch 

McClorj- 

Brcwn.  Mich. 

Fulton 

McCloskey 

Brown.  Ohio 

Puqua 

McColIlster 

Brovhin.  N.C. 

Gayco.s 

McCormack 

Broyhin.Va. 

Oettys 

McDade 

Buchanan 

Glalmo 

McEwen 

Burgener 

Gibbons 

McPall 

Burke.  Calif. 

Gil  man 

McKay 

Burke,  Fla. 

Glnn 

McKlnncy 

Burke.  Mass. 

Gold  water 

Macdonald 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Gonzalez 

Madden 

Burton,  John 

Goodllng 

Madlgan 

Burton.  Phillip  Orasso 

Mahon 

Butler 

Green.  Greg, 

Mallary 

Byron 

Green,  Pa. 

Mann 

Carney,  Ohio 

Griffiths 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Carter 

GrOTcr 

Martin.  N.C. 

CederberB 

Gubser 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Chamberlain 

Gude 

Matsunaga 

Cbappell 

Guyer 

Mayne 

Clark 

Haley 

Ma:tzoIl 

Clausen. 

Hamilton 

Meeds 

Don  H. 

Hammer- 

Melcber 

Clawson,  Del 

schmldt 

Metcalfe 

Cleveland 

Hanley 

Mezvfnsky 

Cochran 

Hanna 

Michel 

Cohen 

Hanrahan 

Mil  ford 

Collier 

Harrington 

Miller 

Collins,  DI. 

Harsha 

Mlnlsh 

Conable 

Hastings 

Mink 

Conlan 

Hawkins 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Conte 

Hays 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Conyers 

Hebert 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Corman 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Mlzell 

Cotter 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Moakley 

Cough!  tn 

Heinz 

Mollohan 

Cronln 

Helstoskl 

Montgomery 

cxx— 
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Moorhead. 

Rose 

Thompson.  N.J 

calif. 

Rosenthal 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Thone 

Morgan 

Roush 

Thornton 

Moss 

Roy 

Tteman 

Murphy,  m. 

Roybal 

Towell,  Nev. 

Murtha 

Runnels 

Traxler 

Myers 

Ruppe 

Udall 

Natcher 

Ruth 

Van  Deerlln 

Nelsen 

Ryan 

Vander  Jagt 

Nichols 

St  Germain 

Vander  Veen 

Nix 

Sarasin 

Vanlk 

Obey 

Sar  banes 

Vlgorlto 

O'Brien 

S&tterneld 

Waggon  ner 

O'Hara 

Schneebell 

Walsh 

0-Nel!l 

Schroeder 

Wampler 

Parrls 

Sebellus 

Ware 

Passman 

Selberilng 

Whaien 

Patman 

Shipley 

White 

Patten 

Shoup 

Whltehurst 

Pepper 

Shrtver 

Whltten 

Perkins 

Shuster 

Wldnall 

Pettis 

Stkes 

Wiggins 

Peyser 

Sisk 

Williams 

Pickle 

Skubiiz 

Wilson,  Bob 

Pike 

Slack 

Wilson. 

Poage 

Smith.  Iowa 

Charles  H., 

Powell.  Ohio 

Snyder 

Calif. 

Preyer 

Staggers 

Wilson. 

Price,  ni. 

Stanton. 

Charles,  Tex. 

Qule 

J,  William 

Winn 

QuU'.en 

Stanton, 

Wolff 

Ralisback 

James  V. 

Wright 

Randall 

Stark 

Wyatt 

Rees 

Steed 

wydler 

Regula 

Steele 

Wylle 

Reuss 

Sieelman 

Wyman 

Rlegle 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Tates 

Rtnaldo 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Tatron 

Roberts 

Stephens 

Young.  Fla. 

Robinson,  Va. 

Stokes 

young,  Ga. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Stratton 

Toung.  111. 

Rodino 

Stubbie  field 

Young.  S.C. 

Roe 

Studds 

Young.  Tex. 

Rogers 

Sullivan 

zablockl 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

Talcott 

2  ion 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Taylor.  Mo. 

zwach 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Taylor.  N.C. 
NATS— 9 

Ashbroofc 

Collins,  Tex. 

Landgrebe 

Camp 

Crane 

Rousselot 

Casey.  Tex. 

Gross 

Symms 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-54 

Brasco 

Gunter 

Pr  it  chard 

Breaux 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Rangel 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Hansen,  Wash 

Rarick 

Carey.  N.T. 

Hogan 

Reld 

Chisholm 

Hollfield 

Rhodes 

Clancy 

Hosmer 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Clay 

ichord 

Sandman 

Culver 

Lott 

Scherle 

Davis.  Oa. 

McSpadden 

Smith.  N.T. 

Dennis 

Mflrazlti 

Spence 

Dlggs 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Stuckey 

Dorn 

Mills 

Symington 

Downing 

Mosher 

Teague 

Eckhardt 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Treen 

Flowers 

Nedzl 

Ullman 

Ford 

Owens 

Veysey 

Frelinghuysen 

Podell 

Waldle 

Gray 

Price,  Tex. 

Young.  Alaska 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Carey  of  Kew  York  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Syming- 
ton. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of 
California. 

Mr.  Dlgga  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Owens  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  TTlIman  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  HolUleld  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Gunter  with  Mr.  Clancy. 


Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr,  Ford  with  Mr.  Marasitl 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mr.  Breaujc  with  Mr,  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Treen. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  bill  iS.  3782)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  ex- 
tend for  1  year  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions into  the  student  loan  fimds 
of  health  professions  education  schools, 
a  similar  bill  to  the  bill  just  passed  by 
the  House,  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

5.  3782 
Be  it  erwcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Health 
Profession*;  Educational  Assistance  Act". 

AMENDMENTS   TO    PUBLIC    HEALTH    SZXVICE    ACT 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  742(ai(3)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  period  after  "1974"  the  first  time  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  com- 
ma and  "and  a  like  amount  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975.". 

(b)  Section  824  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "June 
30,  1974."  the  following:  "and  a  like  amount 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975.". 

MOTION  OFTERED  BT  MR.  STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Staggers  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3782  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  HJl.  16077, 
as  passr>d  by  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  wtis  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  extend  through  fiscal  year  1975 
the  scholarship  program  for  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  and  the  loan  pro- 
gram for  health  professions  students." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  Hou-se  bill  (H.R.  16077)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PASSPORT  APPLICATION  FEES 
The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  HJl.  15172. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania    (Mr.   Moboan)    that   the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
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H.R.  15172,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  ordered. 

The  vote  wa«  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  381.  nays  7, 
not  voting  46.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  446 

TEAS— 381 

Abdnor 

Denholm 

Kemp 

Abzug 

Dennis 

Ketchum 

Adams 

Dent 

King 

AddBbbo 

Derwlnskl 

Kiuczynskl 

Alexander 

Devlne 

Koch 

Anderson, 

Dickinson 

Kuykendall 

Calif. 

DlngeU 

KyroB 

Anderson,  HI. 

Donohue 

Lagomarslno 

Andrews.  N.O- 

Drlnen 

Landnim 

Andrews. 

Dulskl 

Latta 

>M>ak. 

Duncan 

Leggett 

Annunzlo 

duPont 

Lehman 

Archer 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Lent 

Arends 

Edwards.  Calif 

Litton 

Armstrong 

Ell  berg 

Long,  La. 

Asbbrook 

Brlenbora 

Long.  Md. 

Ashley 

Esch 

Lujan 

Aspln 

Esbleman 

Luken 

BadUIo 

Evans,  OOlO. 

McClcry 

BafalU 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

McCloskey 

Baker 

Fasceil 

McColUster 

Barrett 

Findley 

McConnack 

Bauman 

Fish 

McDade 

Beard 

Fisher 

McEwen 

BeU 

Flood 

McPaU 

Bennett 

Fiynt 

McKay 

Berg]  and 

Foley 

McKlnney 

BevUl 

Poraythe 

Mscdonald 

Biaffgl 

Fountain 

Madden 

Blester 

Frascr 

Madlgan 

Blngbam 

Frellnghuysen 

Mahon 

Blackburn 

Frenzel 

Mallary 

Blatnlk 

Frey 

Mann 

Boggs 

Froehllch 

Marazltt 

Boland 

Pulton 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Boiling 

Fuqua 

Martm,  N.C. 

Bowen 

Gaydos 

Mat  bis.  Ga. 

Brademas 

Gettys 

Alatsunaga 

Bray 

Qlalmo 

Mayne 

Breddnrlds* 

Gibbons 

Mazzoll 

Brlnkley 

GUman 

Meeds 

Brooks 

Glun 

Melcber 

Broomfleld 

Gold  water 

Metcalfe 

Brotzman 

Gonzalez 

Mcrvlnsky 

Brown.  Calif. 

Goodllng 

Michel 

Brown.  Idlcb. 

Graaso 

MUford 

Brown.  Ohio 

Graen.  Dreg. 

MUler 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Green.  Pa. 

Mtnlsh 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Griffiths 

Mink 

Bucbanaa 

Grover 

MlnsbaJl.  Ohio 

Burgener 

Gubser 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Burke,  Cailf . 

Gude 

MltcheU.  N.T. 

Burke,  Pla. 

Guyer 

Mlzell 

Burke.  Ma«. 

Haley 

Mollohan 

Burleson.  Tei. 

HamUton 

Montgomery 

Burton.  PhlUlp  Hammer- 

Moorhead. 

Butler 

Schmidt 

calif. 

Byron 

Hanley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

camp 

Hanna 

Morgan 

Carter 

Hanraban 

Moss 

Casey.  Tex. 

Harrington 

Murphy,  m. 

Cederberg 

Harsha 

Murtha 

Chamberlain 

Hastings 

Myers 

CbappeU 

Hawkins 

Natcher 

Clark 

Hays 

Ne'.sen 

Clausen . 

Hubert 

Nichols 

DonH. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Nix 

Clawson.  Del 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Obey 

Cleveland 

Heinz 

O'Brien 

Cochran 

Helstoski 

O-Hara 

Cohen 

Henderson 

OT^ein 

collier 

Hicks 

Parris 

ColUna,  ni. 

HUlls 

Passman 

Collins.  Tex. 

H  ins  haw 

Pat  man 

Conable 

Holt 

Patten 

conlan 

Holtzman 

Pepper 

Conte 

Horton 

Perkins 

Conyers 

Howard 

Pettis 

Corman 

Huber 

Peyser 

Cotter 

Hudnut 

Pickle 

Coughl'n 

Hungate 

Pike 

Crane 

Hunt 

Pcage 

Cronln 

Hutchinson 

Powell.  Ohio 

Oanlel.  Dan 

Jarman 

Preyer 

Daniel.  Roberl 

Johnson.  CalU 

.  Price,  m. 

W..  Jr. 

Johnson.  Colo 

Price.  Tex. 

Daniels, 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Prltchard 

Domlnlck  V 

Jones.  Ala. 

Qule 

Dantelson 

Jones.  N.c. 

QtiUlen 

Da»li5.  B.C. 

Jonea.  Okla. 

BaUsback 

Davis,  WU. 

Jonea,  Tenn. 

Randall 

de  la  Oarza 

Jordan 

Rees 

Delaney 

Kartb 

Regxila 

Dellenback 

Kasten  meter 

Reuss 

Delluma 

Kazen 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

P^ush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Buppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

6t  Germain 

Sarasiu 

Barbanes 

Sacterfleld 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 


Smith.  Iowa 
Smith,  N.T. 
Snyder 
Spence 

Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  WUltam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
studds 
Sullivan 
Taicott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell.  Nev. 
Traxler 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 

NAYS— 7 


Van  Ik 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whlteburst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
WllEon. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Pla. 
Yotrng,  Ga. 
Young.  HI. 
Young.  S.C 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


AMENDING    THE    EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK  ACT  OF  1945 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  229).  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  reEid  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlemEin  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  229),  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  271,  nays  113. 
not  voting  50,  as  follows : 

I  Roll  No.  447] 
YEAS— 271 


Burton,  John      Landgrebe  Syi 

Carney,  Ohio      Moakley 
Gross  Schroeder 

NOT  VOTING— 46 


Brasco 

Gunter 

Ran  gel 

Breaujc 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Rarick 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Hansen,  wash. 

Reld 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hogan 

Rbodes 

Chlsholm 

Holifleld 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Clancy 

Hosmer 

Sandman 

Oay 

Ichord 

Scherle 

Culver 

Lott 

Stuckey 

Davis.  Ga. 

Mcspadden 

Symington 

Dlggs 

Slatblas,  Calif. 

Teague 

Dorn 

BfQls 

Treen 

Downing 

Moaher 

Veysey 

Eckhardt 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Waldle 

Flowers 

Nedzl 

Young.  Alaska 

Ford 

Owens 

Gray 

Podell 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  wttb  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  HoUfield. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Ht^an. 

Mr.  Dl^s  with  Mr.  Owena. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Hoemer. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Matblaa  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Gunter  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Pord  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Held  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  Bl. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Afhiey 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Bosga 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
BroomJQeld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mlcb. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelaon 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellentiack 
Dellums 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
DlngeU 


Donohue 

Drinan 

Dulskl 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Erienborn 

Esch 

Eebleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fasceil 

Findley 

FUher 

Flood 

Foley 

Forsytbe 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gettys 

G!almo 

Gibbons 

Gonzaless 

Goodllng 

Grasso 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Guyer 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hints 

Hlnsbaw 

Horton 

Howard 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

King 

Kiuczynskl 

Koch 

Kyroa 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 


McClory 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

Mccormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPal! 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

MUford 

Mink 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

MltcheU,  Md. 

MltcbeU,  N.T. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Murphy,  HI. 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NelU 
ParrlB 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Prltchard 
Qule 

BaUsback 
Rees 
Reiiss 
Rlegle 
Roberts 
Roblson,  N.T. 
Rodlno 
Roe 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 
Roncallo.  N.T. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
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Ruppe 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Whalen 

Ryan 

Stephens 

White 

St  Germain 

Stokes 

WIdnaU 

Sarasln 

Stratton 

Wiggins 

Sarbanea 

Studds 

WUllams 

SchneebeU 

SuUlvan 

WUson,  Bob 

Sebellus 

Taicott 

Winn 

Shrlver 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Wolff 

Slkes 

Thomson,  Wla 

Wright 

Bisk 

Thone 

Wyatt 

Skubltz 

Tiernan 

Wydler 

Slack 

Traxler 

Wylle 

Smith.  lowa 

Udall 

Wyman 

Sid  1th.  N.T. 

xniman 

Young,  Oa. 

Spence 

Van  Deerlln 

Young.  lU. 

Staggers 

Vander  Jagt 

Yotmg,  B.C. 

Stanton. 

Vander  Veen 

Yoting,  Tex. 

James  V. 

Vlgorlto 

zablockl 

SUrk 

Waggonner 

zwach 

Steed 

Walsh 

Steele 

Ware 
NATS— 113 

Alexander 

Goldwater 

Price.  Tex. 

Archer 

Gross 

QuUIen 

Asbbrook 

Haley 

RandaU 

Aspln 

Hammer- 

Regula 

Bsfalls 

schmldt 

Rlnaldo 

Baker 

Hanraban 

Robinson,  Va. 

Bauman 

Harsba 

Rogers 

Beard 

Hays 

Rosenthal 

Bennett 

H6bert 

Rousselot 

BevlU 

Hechler.  W.Va 

Runnels 

Blsggt 

Holt 

Ruth 

Bray 

Holteman 

Satterfleld 

Burgener 

Huber 

Schroeder 

Burke.  Pla. 

Hudnut 

Selberllng 

Byron 

Hungate 

Shipley 

camp 

Hunt 

Shuster 

Carney.  Ohio 

Hutchinson 

Snyder 

Carter 

Jarman 

Stanton, 

CbappeU 

Jones.  Okla. 

J.  WUllam 

clawBon,  Del 

Kemp 

Steelman 

Cleveland 

Ketchum 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Lagomarslno 

stubblefleld 

conlan 

Landgrebe 

Symms 

Crane 

Landrum 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Daniel.  Dan 

Latta 

Thornton 

Daniel,  Robert 

Long,  Md. 

Towell.  NaT. 

W..  Jr. 

Luken 

Vanlk 

Davis,  S.C. 

Marazltl 

Wampler 

Denholm 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Whlteburst 

Dennis 

MUler 

Whltten 

Dent 

Mlnlsh 

WUson. 

Dickinson 

Mlzell 

Charles  H., 

Duncan 

Montgomery 

Calif. 

Pish 

MOSS 

Wilson, 

Flynt 

Mtirtba 

Charles,  Tex. 

Foimtaln 

Myers 

Yates 

Froehllch 

Natcber 

Yatron 

Gaydos 

Nichols 

Young.  Fla. 

GUman 

Perkins 

Zlon 

Glnn 

Powell.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 50 

Brasco 

Rangel 

Breauz 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Rarick 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Hogan 

Reld 

Carey.  N.T. 

Hoilfleld 

Rhodes 

Chlsholm 

Hosmer 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Clancy 

Ichord 

Sandman 

Clay 

Kuykendall 

Scherle 

Culver 

Lott 

Shoup 

Davis,  Ga. 

McKay 

Stuckey 

Dlggs 

McSpadden 

Symington 

Dorn 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Teague 

Downing 

Mills 

Thompson,  N«I 

Eckhardt 

Moeher 

Treen 

Fiowers 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Veysey 

Ford 

Nedzl 

Waldle 

Gray 

Owens 

Young.  Alaska 

Gunter 

PodeU 

Mr.  Podell  and  Mr.  Nedzl  for,  with  Mp. 
Teague  against. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Treen  for, 
wltb  Mr.  Kuykendall  against. 

Mr.  Rangel  and  Mr.  Symington  for,  with 
Mr.  Scherle  against. 

Mr.  Reld  and  Mr.  Ford  for.  with  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska  against. 

Mr.  Owens  and  Mr.  Hoemer  for,  with  Mr. 
Clancy  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  Dorn  with  Hoilfleld. 
Mr.  Ounter  with  Mr.  Waldle. 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  McKay. 
Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Brasco. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mathlas 
of  California. 
Mr.  DSTls  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  I>ownlng. 
Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Hogan. 
Mr.  Lott  with  Mr.  MlUs. 
Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended,  and 
the  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr. 
Mosber  for,  with  Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri 
against. 

Mr.  Breaux  and  Mrs.  Chlsholm  for.  with 
Mr.  Ichord  against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  and  Mr.  Sandman  for,  with 
Mr.  Rarick  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Rhodes 
for,  with  Mr.  Stuckey  against. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  OF  THE 
HOUSE  TO  MAKE  CORRECTIONS 
IN  THE  ENROLLMENT  OF  H.R.  69 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness Is  the  Question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  583). 

The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  583) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RATIFICATION  OP  THE  GENEVA 
PROTOCOL  OP  1925 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness Is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  agreeing  to  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  1258) . 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  House 
Resolution  1258. 

Mr.  PRELINQHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  315,  nays  70, 
not  voting  49,  as  follows: 


[Boll  No.  448 

] 

YEAS— 315 

Abdnor 

Ashley 

Boggs 

Abzug 

.^spln 

Boland 

Adams 

Badlllo 

Boiling 

Addabbo 

BafaJls 

Bowen 

Alexander 

Baker 

Brademas 

Anderson. 

Barrett 

Bray 

Calif. 

Bell 

Brlnkley 

Anderson.  HI. 

Bennett 

Brooks 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Bergland 

Broomfleld 

Andrews. 

Blaggl 

Brotzman 

N.Dak. 

Blester 

Brown.  Calif. 

Annimzlo 

Bingham 

Brown.  Mich. 

Annstrong 

Blatnlk 

BroyhUl.  N.C 

BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  cam. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
B>Ton 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Caaey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Coben 
CoUtns.  ZU. 
Conte 
conyers 
Corman 
cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Daniel  son 
Davis.  S.C. 
de  la  Gaiza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 

Dickinson 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Drinan 
du  Pont 
Edwarda.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Erlenbom 
Escb 

Esbleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Erlna.  Tenn. 
Fasceil 
Findley 
Pish 
Plsber 
Rood 
Foley 
Forsytbe 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Froehllch 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Oettys 
Qlalmo 
Gibbons 
GUman 
Glnn 
Gonzalez 
Orasso 
Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
HamUton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanraban 
Herrlngton 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Masa. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlnsbaw 
Bolt 


Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kluczynakl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McClo^ey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

MallaxT 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Kebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzolt 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

MezTlnaky 

MUford 

MUler 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell.  MO. 

MltcbeU.  N.T. 

MlzeU 

Moakley 

BfoUoban 


Archer 

Arends 

A&hbrook 

Bauman 

Beard 

BevlU 

Blackburn 


Cam. 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

NIz 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Parris 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

PUce 

Preyer 

Price.  HI. 

Price,  Tez. 

Qule 

RaUsback 

RandaU 

Rees 

Regula 

NATS— 70 

Breckinridge  CoUlns.  Tex. 

Brown.  Ohio  Conable 

Burleson,  Tex.  Conlan 

Carter  Crane 

CbappeU  D&nlel,  Dan 

Cochran  Daniel,  Robert 


P.euss 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

RoblKm,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Bosentkal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Barbanes 

SchneebeU 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  wniiam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Studds 
SiUUvan 
Taloott 
Taylor.  V.O. 
llicunpson.  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wla. 
Tbone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
ToweU,  N«T. 
Traxler 
T7daU 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
VanUc 
Vlgorlto 
Walsb 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltebunt 
Wldnall 
WUIlama 
WUeon, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wjrman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Yoimg,  Pla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  m. 
Young.  S.O. 
Yoimg,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Collier 


W.,  Jr. 
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DavlB.  Wis. 

Ru*>er 

Roberts 

DeonU 

Hudnut 

Rotilnaon.  Va. 

Derwlnskl 

Jcnes,  N.C 

Rouseeloc 

Device 

KCTCtium 

Ruth 

Dulaki 

Kins 

Satierfleld 

Ouncan 

L&gomarslno 

Sbuster 

Flj-nt 

Landerehe 

Slke^ 

FouDtain 

MoEwen 

Snyder 

Frelinghuysen 

Madlgan 

Spence 

Gold  water 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Goodling 

Michel 

Steiger.  Wla. 

Orosfi 

Montgomery 

Stratton 

Haley 

O'Brien 

Symms 

Hammer' 

Pusmsn 

Taylor.  Mo. 

schmldc 

Poage 

Waegonner 

HarsliA 

PoweU.  OHIO 

Whine  n 

BlUts 

QuUlen 

WUson,  Bob 

NOT  VOtlNG--t9 

Brasco 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rangel 

Breaux 

Hansen,  Wasb 

Barlck 

BurUson,  Mo. 

Hogan 

Reld 

Carey.  NT. 

HoUfleld 

Rhodes 

Cblshoim 

Hosmer 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Clancy 

Ichord 

Sandmsn 

Clay 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Scherle 

Culver 

Lott 

Stuckey 

Davl>  Ga 

McSpadden 

Symington 

Dlggs 

Mathlaa.  Calif 

Teague 

Dorn 

MUli 

Treen 

Downine 

Mosher 

Veysey 

Eckhardt 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Waldle 

Flowers 

Nedzl 

Wiggins 

Ford 

Owens 

Young.  Alaiks 

Gnj 

Podel! 

Gunter 

Prltcnard 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof  I  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs; 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Bruco. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tort  wltb  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Ovens  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr,  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  MUla. 

Mr.  Houfleld  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Matblas  of  California. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Gunter  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Ford  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Calvar. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr  Reld  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Barlck  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Breaux. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RESOLUTION  OF  CENSURfc  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT 

'Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day I  introduced  a  resolution  of  censure 
of  the  President,  Since  then  I  have  made 
no  effort  to  get  cosponsors  or  support, 
but  I  am  glad  to  report  that  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr,  Sixes)  .  Is  today  Introducing 
the  identical  resolution  of  censure. 


This  resolution  was  conceived  as  a  bi- 
partisan effort,  one  that  will  make  it 
possible  lor  Members  to  have  a  choice 
between  censure  and  Impeachment  when 
the  time  comes  to  vote.  The  choice  must 
be  established  before  debate  of  impeach- 
ment begins. 

It  Is  my  position  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  ought  to  make  a  resolution  of 
censure  in  order  in  the  rule  that  brings 
articles  of  impeachment  to  the  floor. 

There  are  two  precedents  for  Presi- 
dential censure,  and  I  Include  with  my 
remarks  a  summary  of  each,  together 
with  the  text  of  the  resolution. 

My  purpose  today  Is  to  appeal  to  the 
leadership  of  the  House  and  especially 
to  Speaker  Albert,  as  Speaker  of  all  the 
Members  of  this  Chamber,  to  use  the  in- 
fluence of  his  office  with  the  Committee 
on  Rules  to  make  this  resolution  of  cen- 
sure in  order. 

The  material  I  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

BrCMANAV    CCNSCHE 

In  1859,  President  Buchanan  and  his  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  were  accused  of  misusing 
public  funds  by  awarding  government  Jobs 
and  contracts  to  favored  contractors  who  were 
not  the  lowest  bidders  as  the  law  required, 
but  who  had  contributed  money  to  the  elec- 
tion of  President  Buchanan  In  IBM,  Exten- 
sive hearings  were  held  by  the  Rouse  over  a 
period  of  months. 

In  one  case,  three  friends  of  President 
Buchanan  applied  for  the  position  of  gov- 
ernment coal  agent.  Since  only  one  could  be 
appoLnted,  he  agreed  to  split  the  $15,000 
salary  with  the  other  two.  all  with  Buchan- 
an's approval.  He  then  gave  an  open  contract 
for  coal  to  a  relative  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  at  a  price  considerably  higher  than  the 
market  price. 

In  another  Instance,  a  friend  of  the  presi- 
dent promised  to  help  a  businessman  obtain 
a  9239.000  government  contract  to  supply  live 
oak  log.s  in  exchange  for  a  10  per  cent  kick- 
back and  a  tlO.OOO  contribution  to  Buchan- 
an's campaign, 

III  a  third  Instance,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  awarded  a  government  contract  for  the 
construction  of  a  marine  engine  to  a  firm 
which  had  supported  Bucbanan's  presiden- 
tial bid  St  a  price  substantially  higher  than 
the  lowest  bid.  President  Buchanan  per- 
sonally Interceded  on  behalf  of  the  firm 
awarded  the  contract. 

Manv  of  these  acts  are  similar  to  those 
violations  of  "his  constitutional  oath  faith- 
fully to  execute  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, ,  .  .  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed."  and  in  contravention  of  "the 
laws  governing  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch,"  which  have  been  made  against  Pres- 
ident Nixon  In  the  Articles  of  Impeachment. 
However,  for  his  violations  of  the  law. 
President  Buchanan  was  censured  by  the 
House.  On  June  13,  1860,  the  House  passed 
the  following  resolution  of  censure  by  a  vote 
of  106  to  61: 

■■Resolved.  That  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  by  receiving  and  consider- 
ing the  party  relations  of  bidders  for  con- 
tracts and  the  effect  of  awarding  contracts 
upon  pending  elecltons.  have  set  an  example 
dangerous  to  the  public  and  deserving  the 
reproof  of  this  House." 


Jackson  CENStiar 
In  the  faU  of  1833,  President  Jackson  fired 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Duane  who  refused 
his  request  that  he  remove  all  government 
funds  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  Sta:es. 
In  his  place  he  appointed  Roger  B.  Taney, 
who,  unconfirmed  by  the  Senate,  carried  out 
the  President's  order. 


On  December  II,  1833,  the  Senate  by  reso- 
lution requested  the  President  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Senate  a  copy  of  the  paper  "which 
purports  to  have  been  read  by  hlra  to  the 
heads  of  the  Executive  Departments"  listing 
his  reasons  for  removing  the  deposits  Irom 
the  US  Bank.  The  next  day,  on  December  12, 
President  Jackson  asserted  bis  executive  priv- 
ilege and  refused  to  surrender  the  document, 
stating: 

"The  Executive  Is  a  co-ordinate  and  Inde- 
pendent branch  of  the  government  equally 
with  the  Senate,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn 
under  what  constitutional  authority  that 
branch  of  the  Legislature  has  the  right  to 
require  of  me  an  account  of  any  conununlca- 
llon.  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  made  to 
the  heads  of  departments  acting  as  a  Cabinet 
council," 

Whereupon,  on  December  26.  Senator  Henry 
Clay  introduced  a  resolution  censuring  the 
President  for  his  conduct,  stating: 

■•Resolved.  That  the  President.  In  the  late 
executive  proceedings  In  relation  to  the  pu'J- 
Uc  revenue,  has  assumed  upon  himself  au- 
thority and  power  not  conferred  by  the  con- 
stitution and  laws,  but  In  derogation  of 
both." 

This  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
a  vote  of  26  to  20. 

Thus,  President  Jackson,  who  had  acted  In 
an  unconstitutional  manner  and  In  violation 
of  the  laws,  as  the  Senate  thought,  and  in 
addition  had  refused  to  supply  the  Senate 
with  records  of  Presidential  conversations, 
was  censured  for  his  conduct  by  the  Senate. 

H  Res  1288 

Whereas  the  people  have  the  right  to  ex- 
pect from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
high  moral  standards  and  personal  example, 
as  weU  as  great  diligence  In  the  exercise  of 
official  responsibilities  and  obligations; 

And  whereas.  Richard  M.  Nbcon.  In  his  con- 
duct of  the  office  of  President— despite  great 
achievements  in  foreign  policy  which  are 
highly  beneficial  to  every  citizen  and  indeed 
to  all  people  In  the  world — (1)  has  shown 
Insensltlvlty  to  the  moral  demands,  lofty 
purpose  and  Ideals  of  the  high  office  he  holds 
In  trust,  and  (2)  has,  through  negligence 
and  maladministration,  failed  to  prevent  his 
close  subordinates  and  agents  from  commit- 
ting acts  of  grave  misconduct  obstruction 
and  Impairment  of  Justice,  abuse  and  undue 
concentration  of  power,  and  contravention 
of  the  laws  governing  agencies  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch: 

Now,  therefore,  t>e  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  Richard  M,  Nixon 
should  be  and  he  Is  hereby  censured  for  said 
moral  Insensltlvlty.  negligence  and  malad- 
ministration. 

Mr,  MONTGOMERY,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gpntleman  yield? 

Mr,  FINDLEY,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  Irom  Mississippi, 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
and  I  support  what  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  doing.  It  seems  to  me  Members 
should  have  an  option  to  vote  for  or 
against  some  type  of  censorship.  I  felt 
the  Judiciary  Committee  should  have 
considered  a  censure  resolution  first  be- 
fore impeachment. 

I  have  a  letter  requesting  the  Rules 
Committee  permit  the  offering  and  con- 
sideration of  a  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions  to  censure. 

I  hope  ray  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  consider  signing  this  letter  of  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 
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RESOLUTION      EXPRESSING      THE 

SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  REGARDING 

WITHDRAWING  FOREIGN  TROOPS 

FROM  CYPRUS 

I  Mr,  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks anil  include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr,  BRADEMAS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  announce  that  on  Friday 
last.  I  introduced  on  behalf  of  mj'sell 
and  the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Kyros),  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr,  YsTBON  1 ,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr,  Sarbanes'.  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr,  Baf«i.is).  and 
for  78  other  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lutions No.  577,  578,  579,  and  580,  which 
resolutions  express  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress regarding  the  withdrawal  of  for- 
eign troops  from  the  Republic  of  Cyprus, 

On  behalf  of  Messrs,  Kyros.  Yatbon. 
Sarbanes,  Befaus,  and  myself.  I  wish  to 
invite  other  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  may  wish  to  join 
in  cosponsorlng  this  resolution  to  advise 
the  offices  of  any  of  the  five  original  co- 
sponsors  of  their  desire  to  do  so  before 
12  p,m,.  Thursday,  August  8,  when  an- 
other identical  resolution  will  be  intro- 
duced, 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  text  of  House  Con- 
current Resolutions  577.  578.  579,  and 
380  follows: 

H,  CoN,  Res.  577 

Whereas  a  settlement  of  the  present  con- 
flict In  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  la  vital  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean and  is  in  the  best  Interests  of 
world  peace  and  stability:  and 

Whereas  a  settlement  depends  upon  the 
right  of  the  Cyprlot  people  to  determine  their 
own  destiny  and  the  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  to  act  as  a  negotutlng  body:  and 

Whereas  Resolution  2077  (xi)  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  December  18,  1965, 
"calls  upon  all  states  ,  ,  .  to  respect  the 
sovereignty,  unity.  Independence  and  terri- 
torial Integrity  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  and 
to  refrain  from  any  intervention  directed 
against  It":  and 

Whereas  the  continued  presence  of  foreign 
troops  in  Cyprus  undermines  the  abUlty  of 
the  Cyprlot  people  to  resolve  their  own  crisis 
and  the  efforts  of  the  United  Natlona  to  re- 
store peace:  and 

Whereas  Resolution  353  adopted  by  the 
Security  CouncU  on  July  20,  1874,  "demands 
an  immediate  end  to  foreign  mUltary  Inter- 
vention In  the  Republic  of  Cyprus"  and  "re- 
quests the  withdrawal  without  delay  from 
the  Republic  of  Cyprus  of  foreign  mUltary 
personnel  present  otherwise  than  under  the 
authority  of  International  agreements.  ,  .  .": 
and 

Whereas  the  declaration  of  Cyprus  signed 
bv  the  foreign  ministers  of  Britain,  Turkey 
aiid  Greece  In  Geneva  on  July  30,  1974,  calls 
for  a  "timely  and  phased  reduction  of  the 
number  of  armed  forces"  from  Cyprlot  soli: 
and 

Whereas  the  continued  presence  of  foreign 
troops  In  Cj-prus  violates  international 
agreements  and  UN,  resolutions,  threatens 
the  Independence  and  territorial  Integrity  of 
■he  Island,  Jeopardizes  peace  and  stability 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  Imperils 
the  very  exlstepeacfif  NATO:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  all  foreign 


troops  currently  Involved  In  Cyprus  be  with- 
drawn Immediately  so  that  the  United  Na- 
tions may  be  permitted  to  restore  peace  to 
the  island  and  the  Cyprlot  people  guaranteed 
the  right  to  determine  their  own  destiny, 
Lester  Wolff,   Frank   Annunzlo,   Lionel 
Van  Deerlln,  John  J,  McFall,  James  A, 
Burke,  Joe  D,  Waggonner,  Jr.,  Edward 
I.  Koch,  John  Breaux,  Trent  Lott,  Bo 
Glnn,  Frank  M.  Clark,  Llndy  Boggs. 
Don  Edwards,  Harold  T,  Johnson,  Neal 
Smith,  Thomas  S.  Foley,  Barbara  Jor- 
dan, Chas.  H.  Wilson.  Melvin  Price. 
Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl.  Robert  O.  Tier- 
nan,  Charles  Wilson. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY ABORTED  WATERGATE 
INVESTIGATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Prenzkl)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  articles  of  impeach- 
ment included  reference  to  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee's 
aborted  Watergate  Investigation  of  the 
fall  of  1972.  Reference  to  that  investiga- 
tion is  contained  in  Judiciary  Committee 
book  vm,  particularly  in  the  transcript 
of  September  15, 1972, 

In  October  of  1972  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  voted  not  to 
give  its  chairman  blanket  subpena 
power  to  call  before  the  committee  any 
persons  associated  with  the  Watergate 
matter.  The  bipartisan  vote  in  the  com- 
mittee basically  reflected  the  Member- 
ship's reluctance  to  let  our  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  Investigate  a  prob- 
lem which  obviously  extended  beyond  our 
jurisdictional  powers. 

There  were  other  reasons  for  voting 
against  the  chairman. 

First,  the  committee's  jurisdiction  is 
broad,  but  the  only  Watergate  items  in- 
cluded are  those  of  the  foreign  bank 
transfers — Mexican  money — and  the  un- 
proved allegation  that  bank  chai'ters  had 
something  to  do  with  contributions  to 
the  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  President. 
Most  of  the  Members  who  voted  against 
the  Issuance  of  subpena  powers  Indicated 
that  they  wanted  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ters under  the  committee's  Jurisdiction 
and  indeed  urged  the  chairman  to  do  so. 

A  substitute  motion  favored  by  most  of 
the  committee  was  ruled  out  of  order  by 
the  chairman.  It  would  have  provided  for 
a  full  Investigation  of  matters  within  our 
jurisdiction. 

I  supported  that  motion  and  repeatedly 
asked  for  an  investigation.  One  of  my 
pleas  was  made  in  committee  and  shown 
on  national  television.  Unfortunately, 
the  chairman  did  not  seem  very  inter- 
ested In  actually  working  on  the  bank- 
ing matters.  In  the  past  2  years  I  have 
written  and  spoken  to  him  several  times 
urging  his  attention  to  this  matter  with- 
out success.  The  material  which  follows 
documents  some  of  my  efforts. 

The  charter  allegation,  again  made  by 
Chairman  Patmah,  referred  to  the  Rldgre- 
dale  National  Bank  in  the  city  of  Mlnhe- 
tonka.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
testified  in  writing  to  the  chairman  that 


there  was  nothing  unusual  about  the 
granting  of  that  charter  and  offered  to 
come  before  the  committee  and  answer 
any  questions.  The  chairman  did  not  ask 
him  to  appear.  In  the  absence  of  other 
proof  or  other  investigation,  the  Comp- 
troller's statement  must  stand. 

Second,  the  criminal  process  was  al- 
ready in  operation  with  respect  to  Water- 
gate burglsu-s.  Members  of  the  committee 
felt  that  the  civil  rights  of  the  defend- 
ants, and  the  rights  of  the  prijsecution, 
might  have  been  jeopardized  by  a  con- 
gressional investigation  at  that  time. 
This  was  the  principal  point  made  by 
Senator  Kennedy  when  he  declined  to 
investigate  these  matters  at  exactly  the 
same  time  Chairman  Patman  wanted  to 
begin  his  investigation.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's subcommittee  had  broader  juris- 
diction and  would  have  been  a  more  ap- 
propriate Investigation  vehicle. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  trial  that  en- 
sued, with  which  we  did  not  want  to  in- 
terfere was  the  very  trial  through  which 
Judge  Sirica  was  able  to  get  the  defend- 
ants to  make  the  statements  that  eventu- 
ally led  to  the  breaking  of  the  Watergate 
case.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  would 
have  happened  had  Chairman  Patmans 
Banking  Committee  gone  through  Its  In- 
vestigation, but  there  is  widespread  spec- 
ulation that  the  committee  could  well 
have  messed  up  the  trial. 

Third,  the  House  adjourned  several 
days  after  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  voted  not  to  issue  blanket 
subpena  power.  Quite  obviously,  if  there 
were  an  investigation,  it  would  have  been 
conducted  by  staff  members  rather  than 
Members  of  Congress, 

For  the  reasons  stated,  I  supported  the 
majority  of  the  committee  which  voted 
against  giving  blanket  subpena  powers 
to  its  chairman.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  any 
of  the  Watergate  matters  would  have 
been  completed  any  sooner  had  the  com- 
mittee gone  ahead. 

During  the  time  this  matter  was  under 
consideration,  I  did  not  hear  from  the 
White  House  or  any  of  Its  employees,  1 
did  receive  one  telephone  call  from  Clark 
MacGregor,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  Re-Elect  the  President,  who 
called  as  a  matter  of  courtesy— he  was 
my  predecessor — to  notify  me  that  he 
would  not  be  appearing  at  the  invitation 
of  Chairman  Patman  at  one  of  our  meet- 
ings. 

As  one  who  has  supported  the  Water- 
gate Investigation,  voted  for  funding  of 
that  Investigation,  lor  committee  powers, 
for  printing  requests,  and  as  one  who 
supported  a  reasonable  investigation,  I 
do  not  beUeve  that  a  quick  and  sweeping 
Investigation  by  the  committee  would 
have  been  helpful, 

I  am  Including  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing material  relative  to  this  matter: 

Fren7.el  .'Statement  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  3.  1972,  page 
33529  asking  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  carry  out  oversight  on 
transfers  of  election  funds  through  for- 
eign banks, 

Frenzel  statement  and  letter  urging 
investigation  of  foreign  bank  transfers 
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»nrf  hint  rhart^rci— COMORESSION*!,  Ric-  l»Mtl  »  »  b&nk  charter  Issued  within  my     g«ntlHnan   from   Texas'   requcrt   »n<I   haTe 

Md  bank  cnariers-^OKOREMiOH/ii  KK  chairman's     original     staff     written  to  him  with  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 

OM  of  October  6.  1972,  pages  34175  and  rtuay-relMiied  to  columnist  Jacl  Anderson     the  chairman,  riggestlng  that  at  least  two 

34176.  more  than  12  hours  before  It  was  released     subcommittees  be  activated  to  continue  the 

Prenzel  statement  on  committee  re-  to  me  and  other  committee  members— had     ln»estlgatlons  which  the  chairman  thought 

jectlon  of  blanket  subpena;   Chairman  raised  questions  of  irregiilarity  about  the  is-     were  so  Important  the  day  before  yeaterflaj, 

Patmahs  unwUlingnesE  to  conduct  In-  suauce  of  that  charter.  Today  the  chairman  has  writtMi  to  Judge 

vefitlffatlons  as  reauested  by  subcommlt-         I  have  mentioned  my  Interest  In  the  mat-     Sirica  in  an  apparent  effort  to  legitimize  hu 

IS  rh»  rSr<m^  rtlteni^t  to   coomlttee  t"  to  '"e  chairman  twice.  On  one  occasion     enthusiasm    for    unrestricted    investigation. 

tee  chatanan.  statement  m  ^"™t»e  during  the  consideration  of  the  housing  bill     MoanwhUe  time  which  could  be  used  tor 

on  October  12.  CONORKSIONal  Record  oI  ^  ^^^  ^^^  recognition  on  a  point  of  per-     investigation  of  the  alleged  Irregularities  Is 

October  13.  1972,  36137  to  36128.  ^^^  privilege,  and  explained  my  Interest  to     wasting.  We  do  not  need  subpena  powers  or 

Frenzel  letter  of  May  10,  1973.  asking  the  chairman  and  the  committee.  Neverthe-     statements  from  Judges  to  Investigate  bani 

tove.'stlgatlon  of  foreign  bank  transac-  less,  I  was  not  recognized  by  the  chairman     charters.  We  should  be  investigating  now. 

(jg„5  today.  Without    the   sbUlty   to   concentrate   the 

r-rf)n7alp7  resDonse  of  May  14   1973   to         In    addition.   I  had   questioned   the   stall     Uivestlgatlon    on    a    single    candidate,    the 

vcP^tr^T  about  Its  report  IncldentaUy.  I  was  ama«d     chairman   seems  unwilling  to  exercue   th. 

na^nxxza..  i«    iott    tr,  to  Ind  th"  tUf  stair,  which  accused  others     oversight  obligations  of  the  committee  with 

Frenael  response  of  May  18,  1973,  to  ^^  ^^^^^  evasive  in  answering  questions,  was     respect  to  questions  raised  In  his  stall  report. 

Mr.  Gonzalez.  itself  remarkably  uncommunicative.  The  attitude  now  seems  to  be  If  It  cannot  be 

Patman  response  of  May  29,  1973.  to         Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Issuance   of  that     done  In  an  unfair  and  uiu'easonable  way.  It 

Mr.  Gonzalez.  charter  has  been  called  into  question,  there     would  not  be  done  at  all. 

Gonzalez  response  of  June  1,  1973,  to  cerialniv  ought  to  be  an  invesugation  by  our        My  letter  to  Mr.  Oonzalk  and  the  chair- 
Mr  Frenzel  committee.     It     there     ore     Irregularities,     man's  letter  to  Judge  Sirica  follow: 

Frenzel  response  of  June  5.  1973,  to  Csoses  m  the  law,  or  perhaps  indictments.  Ocrosra  4. 1972. 

w     D     «.«  should  foUow.  If  the  Issuance  of  the  charter     Hon.  HiNaT  Gokzalez. 

MT.  l-ATMAN.  ^j,^  within  the  rules,  each  one  of  the  peo-     chairman,  SubcommltUe  on   International 

Patmsn  response  of  June  2a,  l»7ii.  to  p„  ^^^  ,„„  ^.^^  j^ed  m  the  press  because  Finance. 
Mr.  Freuzel.  of  the  staff  report  should  be  cleared.                      Doar  Hinrt:  I  noticed  your  remarks  In  the 
Patman  letter  of  December  15.  1972.  to         Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  reasonable  for  our     Congressional  Record  of  October  3  relative  to 
Mr.  Elelndienst.  committee  to  assume  oversight  obligations     the  vote  In  the  Banking  and  currency  Com- 
Petersen  response  of  January  11,  1973,  concerning  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  and  trans-     mlttee   regarding    Investigation  of  possible 
to  Mr  Patman  ^"^  °^  foreign  funds,  or  other  funds  through     violations  of  various  banlclng  laws  and  Irreg- 
sii„,„i  i«t«oi.  nf  noty^h*T  10   197'i  a.>;k-  foreign  banks.  Into  the  election  processes  of     uiarltles  In  the  granting  of  bank  charters. 
Frenzelletter  oiuciooer  !».  iKiJ,  ass.  ^^^  country.  Apparently  the  chairman  did        while  1  do  not  subscribe  to  all  of  your 
tag  Inquiry  on  bank  cnaiters.  „„,  „^nt  to  conduct  this  kind  of  Investlga-     statements,  I  do  very  strongly  endorse  your 
Patman  memo  of  October  16.  1973.  tion.  He  apparently  vpanted  to  witch  hunt    desire  to  have  our  Subcommittee  proceed 
Frenzel  letter  of  December  20,  1973,  to  against  a  single  candidate.  Therefore,  a  res-     with  an  Investigation  which  would  include 
Mr  Hutchinson.  olutlon  was  proposed  to  subpena  everybody     all  possible  violations  rather  than  center  on 
Prenzel  letter  of  December  20,  1973,  to  m  sight,  including  all  of  the  telephone  com-     one  particular  campaign.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
V,     iPn.Qra  paiUes    In    the    country    and   a   haU-doaen     work  with  you  In  any  way  on  whatever  In- 
."if^    .V,o-«    ,!.ot.mont=    nnH    roiTi.-  buildings.                                                                  vestlgatlon  you  are  able  to  initiate,  and  1 
All    of    thfc*    statements    and    coire-         ^    speaker,  it  seems  to  n«.  that  It  Is     teel  that  we  could  have  a  couple  of  meeting, 
spondence  provide  a  pretty  clear  picture  ,  matter  of  concern  to  the  whole  Botise     to  provide  at  least  a  basis  for  further  work 
of  the  committee  chairman's  imwlllmg-  when  any  Members  are  ignored  when  they      without  a  need  to  Issue  subpoenas,  etc.  I  call 
ness  to  study   those  matters  under  the  wish  to  speak  in  committee  on  matters  that     your  attention  to  my  remarks  on  page  33529 
committee's  jurisdiction.  As  a  matter  of  pertain  to  their  own  districts.  This  kind  of     m  the  Record  of  October  3.  and  feel  strongly 
fact  the  question  of  contributions  made  absolute  authoritarianism  exercised  by  the     that  we  should  proceed  with  the  Investiga- 
te DoUtical  campaigns  through  Jnstru-  chairman  is  exactly  the  reason  that  the  sen-     tlon  Just  as  soon  as  powlble. 

,     J  rL;  „r!  for^i^  h»r,k^^  u  edll  1  'of^ty  system  has  come  Into  such  dlsreput*         By  copy  of  this  letter  I  am  requesting  the 

menu  drawn  on  foreign  banks  ^ Jtm  a  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^,  ^^^  ^^^^  chairman  to  activate  not  only  ^r  coSnlt- 

matter  of  importance  which  has  not  been        jjr.  Speaker.  1  do  not  expect  to  get  the     tee  to  look  Into  the  possible  use  of  foreign 

resolved.  It  is  my  hope  that  students  of  time  or  consideration  that  is  provided  to    banks  and  contributions  but  also  that  he 

this  matter  will  find  the  following  Infor-  senior,  experienced,  and  wiser  Members  of     activate    the   appropriate   subcommittee    to 

mation  helpful.  *iil*  body.  However.  I  believe  I  should  bo     look  lnt.o  the  questions  which  he  and  his 

The      materials      mentioned      above  allowed,  as  a  matter  of  common  courtesy,     gtaff  have  raised  about  possible  Irregularities 

follnw  to   make   comments   on   events   and  condl-     in  the  granting  of  a  charter  to  the  RldRedale 

louow.  jjjjjjj  jj^^j  ^^  being  referred  to  within  my     National  Bank  In  the  city  of  Mlnnetonka, 

I  Prom  the  Coniseshonai.  Eecoob,  „^  airtrlct.  Minnesota,  m  my  district. 

Oct.  3.  19 13]  jjj_  Speaker,  these  are  strong  words,  but        My  statement  In  the  Record  was  subjected 

RxFosT  ON  Bamkimo  AND  CuaaEWCT  my  feelings  are  strong.  The  conduct  of  the     to  much  editing  from  its  original  version. 

COMHITTEX  committee  today  Is  sowing  seeds  that  will  be     i  haven't  been  quite  so  upset  about  a  proce- 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  a  prevl-  reaped  by  future  Congresses.  If  we  do  not     dure  In  a  long  time.  This  Committee  and  its 

CUB  order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  change,  we  will  be  changed.  The  primary  chairman  can  very  well  conduct  an  Investl- 
Mlnnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  Is  c«cognlEed  for  change  required  here  la  a  rule  to  allow  a  gatlon  on  the  Issuance  of  that  bank  charter 
10  minutes  majority   of  the   committee   to  control   the      without  subpoena  power.   I  expect  to  con- 

Mr.  Prinzel.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  prese  committee's  actions,  rather  than  continuing  tlnue  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention 
and  public  witnessed  a  performance  by  the  the  current  practice — autocratic  and  arbl-  of  the  public  at  every  possible  opportunity. 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  that  was     trary  one-man  rule.  Thanks  for  your  Interest  in  these  Impor- 

unuBual  even  in  a  conunlttee  famed  for  un-  ~^  tant  matters, 

usual   procedures.  Rules  of  the  House  and      (From  the  Cohceessional  Record.  Oct.   6,  Best  regards. 

rules  of  the  committee  were  not  only  Ignored  1873)  Bnx  Fbemeel, 

or  broken,  they  were  stomped  on.  Congress  shotjld  Inteetioate  afember  of  Oonfnu. 

This  committee  has.  during  he  past  con-         y^,  Bj*ucee.  Under  a  previous  order  of  

gresslonal  session,  been  chaired  under  per-      the  House,  the  genUeman   from   Minnesota  WASRiNOTOlt.  D.C.. 

aonal.    frequently    good-humored,    rules    of      (Mt.  Peeheh,!  Is  recognized  for  10  minute*.  Oetoder  5,  ia72. 

whlmsey  and  caprice,  but  In  today's  meeting         m^   frenhl.  Mr   Speaker,  on  the  day  be-     Hon  John  J.  BnocA, 

the  personal  rule*  could  only  be  deecrlbed     ,„„  yesterday  the  House  Banking  and  Cur-     Chief  Jtulge.VJ.  DlstrtetCoitrt, 

as  autocratic.  r«ncy  Committee  defeated  an  Inveetlgatlon     Woihington,  D.C. 

Committee  members  were  not  recognized;  resolution  containing  subpena  powers  con-  drar  Jttdge  Sirica:  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
motlons  were  not  recognized;  points  of  or-  sldered  by  moet  members  of  the  committee  gress  and  as  Chairman  of  a  standing  Com- 
der  were  Ignored:  parliamentary  mqulriea  »,  being  far  too  broad  in  extent,  too  political  mlttee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am 
were  unanswered;  and  preferential  motions  m  nature,  and  too  prejudicial  to  the  personal  deeply  concerned  about  press  reports  which 
were  not  put  to  vote.  rights  of  accxised  persons.  indicate  that  you  have  Issued  an  order  pro- 

Slnce  on  extension  of  the  chairman's  one-  in  the  Conorxssionax.  Record  of  October  3  hlbltlng  anyone  connected  In  any  way  with 
ring  circus  was  not  granted  by  the  commit-  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  the  Watergate  case  from  making  statements 
tee.  many  committee  members  vrtll  be  con-  Oohzalxz)  Indicated  that  he  wo\Ud  like  to  to  anyone  outside  of  your  court.  I  am  fur- 
tent  simply  to  wait  for  next  year  and  a  new  begin  an  Investigation  with  his  subcommlt-  ther  disturbed  by  a  quotation  which  Is  at- 
deal.  However.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  do  that,  tee  Just  as  soon  as  possible.  As  a  metdber  tributed  to  you  In  this  morning^  WoMhinff' 
One  of  the  Items  under  conslderatlosi  re-     of  that  subcommittee,  1  would  eecond  the     ton  Post: 
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1  tried  to  make  It  (the  order)  a.  broad  u     provide  the  Congress  and  the  appropriate    moment.  1  hop.  you  wUl  and  it  convenient 

regulatory  agencies  with  essential  Inlorma-     to  supply  this  onswer. 
tlon.  I  feel  confident  that  you  do  not  want         With  best  regards,  I  am. 


I  could." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  seven 
defendants  before  you  are  charged  with  con- 
spiracy: Interception  of  oral  and  written  com- 
munications; second  degree  burglary;  and 
unlawful  possession  of  Intercepting  devices. 

As  I  am  sxire  you  are  aware,  there  are  many 
aspects  of  the  Incidents  which  relate  to  what 
has  become  popularly  known  as  the  "Water- 
gate Caper"  which  do  not  Involve  the  rela- 
tively narrow  set  of  chargea  brought  against 
these  seven  defendants.  A  great  number  of 
these  aspects  touch  on  mattere  which  are 
•  •  •  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives 


yotir  order  to  be  Interpreted  by  anyone  aa 
interfering  with  the  investigation  of  Uils 
bank  charter  or  any  of  the  witness  who  might 
come  forward  and  present  Information  to 
the  Congress  on  this  Issue. 

Also,  this  Committee,  and  the  Congress,  are 
deeply  concerned  with  questions  Involving 
the  transfer  of  money  across  International 
borders,  particularly  as  these  transactions 
affect  the  domestic  banking  system  and  con- 
tribute to  the  furtherance  of  criminal  activi- 
ties. This  Is  an  ongoing  concern  and.  once 
again,  I  trust  that  your  order  was  not  lu- 


oriefS'  rUrwarh'ln^lr'rj^^^S     r^tss'°to'ur/^Tga«''s^uc?'ma^^i  fn.^     -Srenc«-o^^-,oi;jly-conc-r^g-lVown 
oraer  «j     m  any  way.  muucr   one  vvuKicaa.      j..___,__  a,h*ther  lawa  and  reeulatlonB  are      — ^-,,«»,*.  4„.i«4i,.Hftn  in  th*  *i»iri  ^f  h&nk- 


Slccerely. 

Wb:ght  Patman. 

[Prom    th«    CONGKESSIONTAL    RXCOBD,    OCt.    13. 
19721 

Ii^nsnoATioNs  sr  CoMinrtm  ox  BAiTsmo 

AND   CtraBENCT 

The  Speakzb.  Under  a  previous  order  ot 

the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
iMr.  Frensel)  la  recognised  for  60  mlnuces. 
Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last 
8  weeks,  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  been  conducting  an  Interesting 
series  of  invest Igat Ions,  meetings,  and  press 


Its  duly  designated  committees,  or  any  of  Its 
Members  from  pursuing  proper  legislative 
functions.  If  your  order  is  broadly  inter- 
preted, it  appears  likely  that  persons  who 
have  Information  essential  to  these  legislative 
functions  will  be  Inhibited  from  dlflcusslns 
Issues  wth  Members  of  Congress,  their  staffs, 
and  investigating  arms  of  the  Legislative 
Branch. 

While  there  Is  no  desire  to  Interfere  with 
your  Court  or  to  Impair  the  rights  of  any 
defendants  before  your  Court,  the  Constitu- 
tion requires  the  Congress  to  carry  out  ita 
responsibilities.  I  do  not  feel  It  would  be 
proper,  under  the  Constitution,  for  the  Con- 
gress to  abandon  these  responsibilities  simply 
because  indictments  have  been  brought  In 
one  narrow  area  of  the  complex  and  far-rang- 
ing incidents  that  have  been  lumped  under 
the  phrase,  "Watergate  Caper." 

Unless  t  am  misreading  ttie  Indlotment, 
the  extensive  banking  Issues  are  not  men- 
tioned ftnd  comments  emanating  from  the 
.Justice  Department  Indicate  that  there  is  no 
Immediate  prospect  that  any  of  these  Issues 
will  be  raised  before  a  grand  Jury. 

Again  let  me  emphasize  that  I  have  no 
question  about  the  rights  and  responslbllltiea 
of  the  Congress  to  proceed  on  Its  separate 
course.  But  what  I  am  concerned  about  Ls  the 
Interpretation  which  prospective  Congres- 
sional witnesses  might  place  on  your  order 
and  for  this  reason.  I  feel  that  It  Is  very  Im- 
portant— important  to  the  proper  carrying 
out  of  the  Gongresslonal  function — for  you 
to  make  it  clear  that  your  order  extends 
only  to  the  charges  which  are  raised  In  the 
Indictments  and  not  to  other  issues. 

Unless  this  Is  done,  I  am  convinced  that 
Irreparable  damage  may  well  occur  to  the 
Integrity  of  the  banking  system,  the  integ- 
rity of  the  political  process,  and  the  very 
integrity  of  our  Federal  Ctovemment. 

For  example.  Judge  Sirica,  one  of  the  Issues 
about  which  I  am  deeply  concerned  relates 
to  the  granting  of  a  bank  charter  at  Mlnne- 
tonka. Minnesota.  There  have  been  public 
Inferences  that  a  625.000  political  contribu- 
tion may  have  contributed  to  a  decision  to 
grant  this  charter.  It  Is  fact  that  this  925.000 
was  later  found  In  the  bank  account  of  one 
of  the  suspects  In  the  Watergate  case. 

This  charter  must  stlU  obtain  approval 
from  another  Oovernmental  agency — the 
Federal  Reserve  Board — and  the  facts  sur- 
rounding this  political  contribution  and 
other  elements  in  the  granting  of  this  bank 
charter  should  be  known  before  any  final 
steps  are  taken  and  the  bank  is  allowed  to 
open  under  the  auspices  of  the  current  ap- 
pUcante,  If  these  facts  cannot  be  determined 
and  Anal  approval  to  the  application  la 
granted.  It  U  conceivable  that  irreparable 
harm  will  occur  to  competing  banking  inter- 
ests in  Mlnneoota  and  to  the  Integrity  of  the 
banking  system  and  the  bank  regulatory 
agencies. 

If  your  order  Is  broadly  Interpreted,  it  may 
well  be  that  the  witnesses  who  hopefully  will 
come  forward  with  the  details  of  this  bank 
charter  will  be  Inhibited  and  wUl  decline  to 


determine  whether  laws  and  regulations  are 
being  properly  followed  by  commercial  banks 
and  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies. 

The  movement  of  t;3mpalgn  ccntrlbutlons 
In  this  country  and  In  foreign  countries  af- 
fects many  areas  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee's  Jurisdiction  and  specifi- 
cally its  oversight  functions,  as  assigned  It 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  once 
again  I  trust  that  your  order  Is  not  Intended 
to  Interfere  with  these  responsibilities  of 
this  Legislative  Branch. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  newspapers 
have  carried  extensive  reports  of  the  de- 
struction of  certain  records  which  might  bear 
on  these  Jurisdictions  of  this  Committee  and 
the  Congress  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  there  are  dangers  that  other  docu- 
ments wUl  be  destroyed,  damaging  the  ability 
of  the  Congress  to  carry  out  Its  legislative 
function  In  these  areas.  It  Is  also  common 
knowledge  that  political  committees  dissolve 
Immediately  after  an  election  and  that  the 
personnel  who  would  have  pertinent  infor- 
mation will  scatter  after  the  campaign  mak- 
ing it  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  for  the  nec- 
essary Information  to  be  gathered  for  the 
Congress  to  perform  Its  proper  functions. 
Thxis,  it  Is  important  that  the  Congress  and 
Its  various  Investigating  arms,  be  able  to 
move  forward  Immediately  and  not  await 
the  outcome  of  other  developments  at  some 
unspecified  time  In  the  future,  particularly 
when  these  developments  are  essentially  un- 
related to  the  issues  before  the  Congress. 

In  discussing  this  case,  we  might  as  well 
f8M:e  the  practical  situation  as  It  actually 
exists.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  an  arm  of  the  Administration  about 
which  most  of  this  investigation  centers. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  futures  of  the  high 
offlclals  of  the  Justice  Department  are  de- 
pendent upon  political  events  and  there  Is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  pretending  that 
this  situation  does  not  exist.  The  Justice  De- 
partment has.  In  recent  days,  attempted  to 
Intervene  In  matters  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  has  attempted  to 
\iae  issues  which  are  before  your  Court  as 
an  excuse  to  block  and  to  encourage  others 
to  block  proper  legislative  investigations. 
This  heightens  the  probable  damage  from 
a  broad  interpretation  of  your  order  and  It 
heightens  the  need  for  you  to  limit  your 
order  to  those  very  specific  charges  In  the 
Indictments  and  not  allow  your  order  to  be 
used  for  broader  political  purposes. 

I  have  looked  at  this  entire  situation  very 
carefully  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
there  Is  no  reason  why  the  Congress  and  the 
Judicial  Branch  cannot  carry  out  their  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  concurrently  with- 
out damage  to  anyone  In  this  case. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  voluntary  witnesses 
will  be  appearmg  in  public  sessions  of  the 
Committee  in  the  Immediate  future  and. 
therefore.  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  we  have  your  reply  to  the  questions 
I  raise  In  this  letter  at  the  eartieet  possible 


oversight  Jurisdiction  In  the  field  of  bank- 
ing, but  always  directed  at  the  political 
Impact  of  the  Watergate  Incident. 

These  adventures  may,  or  may  not,  have 
culminated  yesterday  in  two  sessions,  both. 
lacking  a  quorum  of  Congressmen,  but  with, 
nearly  perfect  attendance  by  the  press.  Since 
the  afternoon  session  took  place  during 
debate  on  the  revenue  sharing  bill.  I  did  not 
attend. 

On  October  3  the  committee  defeated  20 
to  15  a  motion  by  Congressman  Reuss  to 
grant  to  tbe  committee  extensive  subpena 
powers,  which.  In  the  Judgment  of  moat 
committee  members,  could  have  prejudiced 
the  rights  of  those  persons  under  criminal 
Indictment  In  connection  with  the  Water- 
gate afTftir. 

No  one  condones  the  Incident.  It  is  a  scan- 
dalous affair,  and  another  symptom  of  the 
sickness  of  oxir  society,  which  now  seems 
to  place  high  monetary  value,  or  other  high 
values,  on  tnformaUon  gained  by  Illegal 
means.  Those  responsible,  at  any  and  all 
levels,  should  be  Indicted,  and  If  guUiy.  con- 
victed. The  criminal  Investigation  should  be 
thorough  and  wide  ranging— but  the  criminal 
aspects  of  the  case  should  be  left  to  the 
Justice  system  until  the  guilt  or  Umocence 
of  the  accused  parties  has  been  proved. 

There  are  two  edges  to  the  aword.  Undue 
publicity  can  free  those  already  convicted 
and  proved  guilty,  aa  demonstrated  by  the 
Delaney  case;  or.  worse,  it  can  imply  guUt 
for  those  who  may  be  innocent. 

Tbe  worst  aspect  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee caper — a  2-month  caper  by  now — is 
that  during  this  extensive  period  the  com- 
mittee could  have  carried  out  ite  Jurisdic- 
tional responsibUltlBs  by  conducting  hear- 
ings on  the  bank  charter  in  question  and  on 
the  transfers  from  foreign  banks. 

In  a  short  phrase,  the  committee  blew  It. 
It  allowed  Itfielf  to  be  seduced  from  lis  re- 
sponsibilities by  the  sweet  smell  of  political 
gain.  The  chairman's  political  circus  had  to 
take  priority  over  solid  committee  work-  And 
so  the  Congress  failed  in  Ita  responsibilities. 
There  Is  an  especially  interesting  contrast 
In  the  other  body.  There.  Senator  Kehwtdt. 
who  according  to  tbe  New  York  Times  article 
on  page  18.  October  13,  Is  "under  pressure" 
from  GcoacE  McGovcaN  and  Larry  O'Brien 
"to  conduct  an  Inquiry  into  the  Watergate 
affair,"  said,  as  reported  on  on  AP  wire  of 
September  30.  that  he  does  not  plan  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  Watergate  affair.  The  same 
wire  quotes  blm  as  saying: 

'•This  is  a  criminal  Indictment,  and  we 
must  be  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  any  ad- 
verse publicity  might  impinge  on  a  fair 
trial." 

I  am  particular  oonoemed  because  a  hank 
charter,  issued  for  the  Rldgedale  National 
Bank  In  Mlnnetonka,  Minn-,  within  my  dis- 
trict, woe  queetloned  by  the  chairman  of  tbe 
oommlttee.  His  statements  and  reports  said 
the  charter  was  Issued  "In  an  unusually 
rapid  time"  and  that  there  was  a  deviation 
from  normal  practices.  Yesterday  b«  referred 
to  it  as  a  "quickie  bank  charter." 

I  »-w,  no  poaiUon  on  the  i»ujuto»  of  tbat 
charter,  except  that  for  a  montba  the  p«- 
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t^  »hnm  It  KM  eranted  has  b«n  trl«l  You  will  note  that  there  were  60  appU-  As  you  will  know,  there  Is  nothing  secret 

1     t'hi  oMs  bv  the  chairman's  allegations,  cations  on  which  decisions  were  rendered  In  about  the  nilng  or  processing  ol  new  bank 

-sirtT  iinuntu  now  have  been  unbacked  by  a  period  of  less  than  100  days.  The  processing  applications.   ThU   olBce   publishes   a   com- 

wmcn,  up  u   y         hl.~j]   uie   chairman   to  time  on  these  appUcatlona  ranged  from  *»  plete  summary  ol  actions  each  month.  In  ad- 

r^  ^^..,in7to  diSTrmlne  whether  he  can  days  to  S9  days.  There  foUowl  a  U»t  oJ  daja  dlllon.   all    applications   for    national   bank 

hold  '  ^'"'°f,~„„    ™  requlrwi  to  date  of  decision:  charters  are  required  to  be  published  In  a 

prove  nis  aiieg»uou».          _„_,_„  .  John-  Daj/t  paper  of  general  circulation  In  the  area  where 

^J^anS^l"^^    tikes    b:op?r«Amt  of     H.flln,     Alabun. 90  the  bank  would  be  located.  This  publication 

.       S^«vTtkech"tirwL  normal  and  not     Chatom.      Alabama 71  Includes  the  names  of  applicants,  the  pro- 

Tlew.HeMvatoechi^roasjoor                          ^              Alab«na 99  posed    locaUon    and    the    proposed    capital 

un.jsual  andheofler^topre«nlaa  1               y,^,             caUfornla 99  structure.  Specific  notice  Is  also  sent  to  th. 

information  to  the  commltt«.^pparey     ^^^            California M  State  Banking  Supervisor  and  to  competitor 

i^°«uwh,^mi«o?meslwfuo"be-     Santa   Ro«i.    California 94  banks. 

fere  with  "«„P°"""°iJ°',Ver  asked  for     OUroy.      California 94  Over  the  years  all  of  us  have  heard  crltl- 

cause  the  ComptroUer  was  "ever  m                  Longmont.     Colorado 84  clsm  of  Oovernment  agencies,  tor  failure  to 

more  information.  u°'  »~  "'  """"          '      winter  Park.  Florida a«  respond  timely  to  requests  from  cltbBena  gen- 

P'SL"^""  .i.^^t^to  Chairman  Pat-     Dade   County,   Florida 11  erally.    It   seems    strange    to    me    that    the 

The  OomptroUer  8  letter  to  Chairman  rax-     d^^^^  3,^^^    n^rtda 82  Comptroller's  office  now  would  be  criticized 

ixAif  follows:                                                            Sarasota.     Florida 87  for  endeavoring  to  process  an  application  be- 

Thb  ADMUJiarmAToa  or                       palm  Spring.   Florida 74  fore  this  office  on  a  timely  basis. 

Natiohai.  Bakks.                Dad«   County,   Florida 89  If  there  Is  any  further  information  you  re- 

Wathington,  DC,  September  28,  1972.        North  Miami  Beach,  Florida 89  quire  on  this  matter,  we  shall  be  glad  to  co- 

Hon  WalGHT  PatmaJ*.                                            Plantation,     Florida 69  operate. 

Choirman  Commlltee  on  BonWng  ond  Cur-      orinndo.   Florida. 98  Sincerely, 

rcTicy   House  0/  Representative! ,  Wash-     p^^   Myers.   Florida 98  William  B.  Camp, 

inoton,  Xl.C.                                               ,      Brandon.     Florida 98  Comptroller  01  the  Currency. 

DiA»  M«.  Patmah:  This  Is  in  further  ref-     jjimh.     Florida 84         ,^       .^       ,.     , . .      ,   ». 

erer^to  your  letter  of  September  6.  1972,     p^eUas  Park,  Florida 72  ,  Th»   °9'"   banking   aspect   of   the    case. 

wherein  yo'i  requested  information  concern-      Hlllsboro   Co.   Florida 97  '"reign   bank   transactions,  could  a  so   have 

7ne    appucatlmi    for    new    national    h«nks     Loves   Park,   nilnola 78  >»">   Investigated   by   the   Committee.  Th. 

mLln  the  past  five  years.                                       oak  Brook,  nunols 98  -chairman  of  our  International  Fmance  Sub- 

Wiere  IS  enclosed  a  tabulation  Showing  all     MandevlUe   Parish.   LouWana 61  committee  said  yesterday  that  he  has  tried 

bank    appUcatlons    since    January    1.    1967,     Kentwood,      Louisiana 77  to  get  the  committee  to  Investigate  this  as- 

rtSch   Sntalns   the  date  each   application     weUesley.      Massachusetts 98  pect  since  1966.  On  October  3  he  reported  In 

TO  accepted,  the  decision  rendered  with  re-     portage.       Michigan 49  the  I^oan   that  he  had   asked   the  chair- 

^t  S  such  appllcauon.   whether  or  not     oak  Park.  Minnesota 92  man  that  his  subcommittee  ^  allowed  to 

fTelnng  was  conducted,  the  date  the  char-     oilvla.      Minnesota 90  Investigate  this  aspect  of  the  Watergate  In- 

Jer  was  usued.  the  location  of  the  proposed     MlnneapoUs.      Mlnnesot. 93  J'<'«°«  "^  °J  "her  campMgns.   I  Joined  In 

MW^akind  the  names  of  the  appUcants     MlnnetSnka,     Minnesota 88  "i^ ,  "■"'""'  J,"'*'?'''-,'    challenged    the 

M^'S  on  th.  application.                                Corinth.      Mississippi 84  chalnnan  on  this  authority,  got  no  response, 

•l^.tlach^  tabulation  does  not  Include     Mt    Laurel,  New  Jehej 86  »"■»  '  ,'?'''.'«  «"".  ">'  authority  has  not  yet, 

annUcatlODS  for  new  national  banks  which      pennavUle,   New   Jersey 91  nor  will  be.  granted 

^re^rga^  in  connection   with  corpo-      Melville.  New  York... 49  ,   Many  Members  will  be  queried  on  this  snb- 

rawr^rga^tlons  as  they  relate  to  holding     York.     Pennsylvania 60  )ect   during   the   campaign.    ITierefore.   Mr. 

Smo^yS^  There  have  been  244  corpo-     p»8.d«na.     Texas 78  Speaker.   I   am  Inserting  now   my   remarks 

?:S';^VanSt,on  appUcatlons  during  th.     Tomball,     Te^ 78  rnrm^^rg^'o'f'trLrkSirar'c^ur;;"; 

past  Ave  yean.                                                         pnarr.     Texaa H  pA-^i.tee 

The  Bttached  list  of  al!  applications  proc-     Austin.      Texas 67  ^omrmtiee.                   __ 

eased  by  this  office  during  the  past  five  years     pt.  Worth.  Texas 71  Statbmznt  bt  Mb.  Fbsnezl  on  Octobe»  13. 

reflects  424  cases.  The  tabulation  shows  that      Richfleld.    Utah .     99  1972.  Bktorx  the  Committee  on  Banking 

Vhe  processing  period  on  new  bauk  appUca-      Kennewlck,      WashlngtOD . 97  and  Cubrencv 

tlona  varies  substantially  from  case  to  case.      Chester,  West  Vli^Lala . —     67  j^j..  Chairman,  because  you  refused  to  rec- 

Thls  Is  due  to  many  factors.  For  instance,  ap-      Huntington.  West  Virginia 94  ognlze  me  during  the  Committee  hearing  of 

pllcanta  are  normally  given  30  days  after  the     New    Berlin.    Wisconsin TO  October  3.  I  have  prepared  a  lengthy  state- 

application  Is  accepted  for  filing  to  prepare     Hales  Comer.  Wisconsin 74  ment.  for  which  I  request  time  now.  I  re- 

supportlve  material  to  present  to  the  Inves-     Monona.     Wisconsin 97  quest  unanimous  consent  that   this  state- 

tlgatlng  examiner.  The  examiner  must  work     Sheridan.       Wyoming S9  ment  be  put  In  the  record. 

out  a  mutually  agreeable  time  to  meet  with  There  were  79  appUcatlons  processed  In  100  During  the  last  week  In  August  I  received 
the  applicants  and  propoeed  directors  for  the  ^ays  to  130  days.  In  summary.  SO.ac'r  of  all  several  phone  calls  from  locol  bonkers  that 
purpoae  of  reviewing  all  banking,  economic,  applications  handled  by  this  office  were  proc-  the  staff  of  this  Committee  was  making 
personal  and  other  data  In  connection  with  essed  within  a  period  of  190  days.  phone  calls  and  asking  for  information  re- 
the  application.  On  occasion  the  applicants  ^n  of  t^is  means  that  the  processing  time  latlng  to  the  charter  recently  granted  to  the 
file  additional  data  to  the  application  which  on  ^g^  b^nk  applications  will  vary  widely  Ridgedale  National  Bank  to  Minnetonka.  As 
must  be  evaluated.  In  manv  instances  addi-  from  case  to  case  and  from  region  to  region  the  questions  were  explained  to  me.  they 
tlonal  individuals  are  added  as  organizers  throughout  the  country.  were  couched  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage 
and  proposed  directors.  Evaluating  new  In-  Formal  hearings  were  held  en  152  cases  rep-  the  local  bankers,  most  of  whom  had  pro- 
formation,  of  course,  lengthens  the  process-  resenting  SSQTr  of  all  cases  processed.  These  tested  the  Issuance  of  that  charter  within 
Ing  period.  The  Investigating  examiner  Is  formal  hearings  are  conducted  whenever  re-  their  trade  area,  to  Indicate  that  the  charter 
then  required  to  interview  a  food  cross-'ec-  quested  and  a  transcript  Is  made  by  a  court  bad  been  Issued  hastily. 
Uon  of  people  representing  the  business,  civic  reporter.  Bankers  also  asked  me  what  kind  of  in- 
and  consumer  life  of  the  community  In  order  xhe  above  data  shows  clearly  that  there  vestlgation  our  Committee  was  carrying  on. 
to  determine  their  views  as  to  the  need  for  was  absolutely  nothing  unusual  about  the  Since  there  had  been  no  Information  from 
a  bank.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  examin-  processing  of  the  Minnetonka  application,  you  or  the  staff  that  an  Investigation  was 
ers  who  conduct  the  regular  examinations  of  Far  from  being  hasty  or  unusual,  as  appar-  in  process,  I  could  only  advise  them  that  I 
banks  also  conduct  the  field  investigations,  ently  characterized  by  jour  weU-pubUclzed  was  tuiaware  of  such  activities.  When  I  re- 
The  scheduling  of  these  field  investigations  stall  report,  of  which  we  have  not  been  fur-  turned  after  Labor  Day  to  the  Congress,  I 
are  therefnre  sometimes  delayed  In  view  of  nished  a  copy,  the  record  shows  the  usual  saw  In  the  newspapers  that  you  were  investl- 
the  work  loads  In  the  respective  regions.  As  routine  of  filing.  Investigation  and  office  gating  the  Watergate  Incident.  During  the 
a  matter  of  procedure  we  do  not  dLirupt  the  procea'ilng.  We  cannot  understand  how  any  hearings  on  the  Housing  Bill,  one  of  our 
examiner's  schedule  to  conduct  field  Inves-  fair-minded  person  could  conclude  that  the  Committee's  notable  failures,  I  talked  to  the 
ttgfttions  for  new  bank  ftpplicaTlnn.s  All  of  subject  applicant  got  a  federal  bank  charter  staff  member  who  had  been  identified  to 
these  features  present  many  Tarlables  as  to  faster  than  most  people  do.  The  fact  that  the  me  as  one  of  the  callers  into  my  district.  He 
the  time  taiken  !n  processing  new  bank  ap-  location  of  the  proposed  bank  was  in  a  large  admitted  to  making  the  telephone  calls  and 
plications.  shopping  center  complex  to  occupy  approxi-  indicated  that  be  was  not  looking  for  any- 

In  addition,  the  processing  time  is  some-  mately  1,100,000  square  feet  of  retail  .-ipace.  thing   special    except    some    comment    from 

times  substantially  affected  If  a  request  la  was  not  a  reason  to  delay  processing.  Quite  the  local  bankers. 

received  for  a  public  hearing.  If  a  request  the  contrary,  normal  business  and  lease  re-  During  that  week,  following  a  point  of 
is  received  trom  any  party  In  Interest,  this  qulrements  demand  that  final  conunltmenta  personal  privileges  requested  by  Congress- 
office  grants  a  public  bearing  on  new  bank  must  be  made  well  In  advance  of  construe-  man  Brown  on  the  same  subject.  I  asked 
applications.  tlon  and  completion  of  such  a  large  project,  for  the  same  privilege.  I  asked  you  during 
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one  of  our  housing  meetings  what  the  scope 
of  the  Investigation  was.  why  the  Commit- 
tee could  not  be  involved  and  why  I  could 
not  be  involved  as  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
vestigation. You  benignly  smiled  my  request 
into  oblivion  and  made  no  reply. 

After  that  meeting  I  talked  to  you  briefly 
and  explained  the  local  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  location  of  the  charter  Is  within 
my  district,  but  I  did  not  know  of  the  appli- 
cation, nor  of  the  granting  of  the  charter 
until  I  read  It  In  the  newspapers.  The  Indi- 
viduals who  were  granted  the  charter,  or  at 
least  some  of  them,  are  constituents;  and 
come  have  been  contributors  to  various  of 
my  political  campaigns.  At  that  time  you 
gave  me  no  further  explanation  of  the  in- 
vesUgallon  but  told  me  that  you  would  re- 
lease a  confidential  report  to  committee 
members  when  it  was  completed. 

Your  next  action  was  to  release  a  confiden- 
tial memo  dated  September  12  which  I  heard 
read  on  television  by  Jack  Anderson  the  eve- 
ning before  it  was  delivered  to  my  office.  I 
note  that  across  the  face  of  the  report  was 
written  the  word  "confidential". 

In  that  "confidential"  report,  on  Page  5. 
you.  or  your  staff,  wrote; 

"In  the  midst  of  the  Investigations  of  the 
Watergate  Incident,  at  least  two  major  news- 
papers reported  that  the  contributor  of  one 
of  the  sums  in  question — the  $25,000 — had 
received  a  bank  charter  on  August  22 — Just 
aa  days  after  the  application  was  filed  with 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  The  $25,000 
Is  now  an  integral  part  of  the  campaign  law 
violations  reported  by  the  OAO  to  the  Justice 
Department  and  this  is  a  portion  of  the 
money  which  went  into  the  bank  account  of 
Bernard  "Barker,  a  suspect  In  the  Watergate 
case. 

■A  preilmmary  mvestlgatlon  indicates  that 
the  bank  charter  was  granted  In  an  unusually 
rapid  lime — 88  days — particularly  conslder- 
mg  the  fact  that  the  shopping  center  in 
which  the  bank  is  to  be  located  has  not  been 
constructed  and  apparently  the  bank  could 
not  be  ready  for  banking  operations  until 
1974  or  1976.  In  addition,  a  preliminary  In- 
vestigation has  Indicated  that  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency  may  have  deviated  from 
the  normal  practices  In  the  procedures  lead- 
ing up  to  the  granting  of  the  charter.  There 
s^ems  no  question  of  the  Committee's  Juris- 
diction over  the  activities  of  the  Comptroller 
and  the  granting  of  national  bank  charters." 
After  the  release  of  the  confidential  memo, 
both  to  the  press  and  to  the  Committee.  I 
again  spoke  to  you  Indicating  that  an  in- 
vestigation was  in  order  since  the  bank  char- 
ter issued  in  my  district  had  been  questioned 
In  your  report.  Your  report  indicated  that  the 
chp.rter  was  received  "In  an  unusually  rapid 
time"  and  that  there  was  a  deviation  from 
normal  practices. 

In  your  later  press  release  of  October  3. 
which  Is  headed  "Opening  Statement  of 
Chairman  Wright  Patman".  you  also  refer 
to  the  phrase  "unusual  practices"  in  con- 
nection with  this  bank  charter  and  of  the 
men  in  the  group  to  whom  the  charter  was 
Issued,  Dwayne  Andreas  and  Kenneth 
Dfthlberg. 

On  September  5  you  had  written  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  requesting  In- 
formation concerning  applications  for  new 
national  banks.  On  September  28  Mr.  Camp. 
who  I  understand  Is  an  LBJ  appointee,  re- 
sponded to  you.  On  Page  3  of  his  letter  to 
you  was  the  following  paragraph; 

"The  above  data  shows  clearly  that  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  unusual  about  the 
processing  of  the  Minnetonka  application- 
Far  from  being  hasty  or  unusual,  as  appar- 
ently characterized  by  your  well-publicized 
Etaff  report,  of  which  we  have  not  been  fur- 
nished a  copy,  the  record  shows  the  usual 
routine  of  filing,  investigation  and  office 
processing.  We  cannot  understand  how  any 
ralr-mlnded  person  could  conclude  that  the 


suoject  applicant  got  a  federal  bank  charter 
faster  than  most  people  do.  The  fact  that 
the  location  of  the  proposed  bank  was  m  a 
large  shopping  center  complex  to  occupy 
approximately  1. 100.000  square  feet  of  retail 
space,  was  not  a  reason  to  delay  processing. 
Quite  the  contrary,  normal  business  and 
lease  requirements  demand  that  final  com- 
mitments must  be  made  well  in  advance  of 
construction  and  completion  of  such  a  large 
project." 

Perhaps  of  greater  importance  than  the 
Comptrollers  statement  that  there  were  no 
Irregularities  Iri  connection  with  the  charter 
Twas  his  offer  to  volunteer  further  Informa- 
tion. It  Is  of  special  interest  to  me  that  you 
were  not  mterested  In  further  Information 
on  this  matter  at  all.  I  have  asked  the  ques- 
tion a  number  of  times  m  the  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  why  this  Committee 
and  Its  Chairman  have  not  been  willing  to 
investigate  those  materials  which  lie  within 
its  Jurisdiction.  A  simple  calling  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  before  this  Conunittee 
would.  I  believe,  go  a  long  way  toward  clear- 
ing up  questions  raised  on  the  bank  charter. 
Somehow  since  the  28th  of  September  you 
haven't  been  able  to  squeeze  enough  time  In 
to  ask  the  Comptroller  to  come  here  and 
make  his  explanation. 

I  don't  know  whether  there  were  "unusual 
procedures"  in  connection  with  the  Minne- 
tonka charter  or  not.  At  this  time  It  seems 
to  be  your  allegation  against  a  letter  from 
the  Comptroller  of  the  currency.  Based  on 
the  record  to  date,  that  makes  It  an  easy 
choice.  However.  I  believe  that  further  In- 
vestigation la  warranted.  I  believe  that  the 
persons  who  were  granted  the  charter  have 
stood  accused  by  you  in  the  press.  Whether 
their  charter  had  any  Irregularities  deserves 
a  hearing.  We  should  get  the  Comptroller  In 
here  to  see  if  your  staff  or  you  can  prove  that 
his  statements  are  wrong.  If  you  can't,  there 
should  be  a  public  apology  by  you  and  your 
staff.  If  you  can,  then  there  ought  to  be 
legislation,  or  Indictments. 

I  only  ask  that  your  allegations  stand  or 
fall  on  their  own  merits.  No  subpoenas  are 
needed.  The  Comptroller's  letter  Indicates  his 
willingness  to  appear  here.  If  you  need  his 
secretary  or  his  file  cabinets,  I  am  sure  that 
their  appearances  can  be  arranged  as  well. 
Because  of  your  failure  to  ask  for  such  testi- 
mony, I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
are  afraid  to  ask  him  to  come  In  because 
It  would  spoil  the  political  nature  of  these 
hearings. 

On  October  3  you  called  this  Committee 
into  session  for  a  meeting  on  the  Watergate 
incident.  The  meeting  was  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, a  procedure  I  applaud. 

Although  you  had  indicated  that  there 
was  to  be  a  Committee  meeting,  the  proce- 
dure was  run  as  a  press  conference  for 
yourself.  You  Ignored  points  of  order.  You 
refused  to  answer  parliamentary  Inquires. 
You  refused  to  accept  preferential  motions. 
especially  made  by  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member.  The  "gag-rule"  procedures  of  that 
meeting  again  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
whatever  it  is  you  do  want  to  do.  there  i-s  no 
Intention  to  hold  an  Investigation  of  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  our  banking  duties, 
m  the  Congressional  Record  of  October  10 
on  page  9386.  you  are  quoted  as  makmg  the 
following  statement: 

"Another  reason  why  I  resent  the  bill  1? 
that  It  comes  to  the  floor  under  a  double 
gag  rule.  One  gag  rule  Is  bad  enough,  but 
here  In  this  rule  no  Member  has  permission 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  speak  for 
5  minutes.  There  are  only  four  amendments. 
and  the  rule  provides  6  minutes  to  the  side 
on  each  amendment.  With  these  four  amend- 
ment? then  the  show  Is  over  and  the  gag 
rule  prevails.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  right. 
I  think  that  la  taking  advantage  of  the 
Members." 
In  addition  to  this  statement.  I  have  beard 


vou  previously  on  the  floor  accuse  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
denying  Members  a  chance  to  amend  bills 
or  to  speak  on  bills.  Indicating  that  it  was  an 
Important  point  of  principle  to  you.  If  there 
ever  was  a  case  of  the  pot  calling  the  kettle 
black,  your  statement  in  the  Record  must 
be  such  a  case.  This  Committee's  perform- 
ance on  October  3  was  the  worst  case  of  gag 
rule  that  I  have  witnessed  In  my  short  time 
In  Congress. 

On  October  3.  the  same  day,  Mr.  Gonsalez 
wrote  In  the  Record  that  he  had  requested 
authority  to  investigate  certain  foreign  bank- 
ing transactions  through  hia  subcommittee. 
On  the  following  day  I  wrote  him  indicating 
my  endorsement  of  your  suggestion,  with  a 
copy  to  yon,  also  asking  that  another  sub- 
committee be  authorized  to  investigate  the 
Minnetonka  charter.  Mr,  Gonzale::  responded 
on  the  6th  that  you  had  given  him  no  au- 
thority for  such  an  investigation  as  yet.  ni 
bet  that  today.  6  days  later,  he  still  does  not 
have  the  authority. 

On  my  return  to  Washington  on  October 
10.  after  a  weekend  of  campaigning.  I  find 
that  you  had  held  another  press  conference 
and  announced  that  you  were  calling  another 
Committee  meeting  with  witnesse.'?  from  the 
Committee  to  Re-elect  the  President,  If  such 
a  meeting  were  to  take  place  today,  it  would. 
of  course,  be  out  of  order  under  the  rule.-! 
because  of  insufficient  notice.  You  Invii^d 
people  to  tMtify  today  who  undoubtedly 
cannot  appear.  Unfortunately.  Mr.  Chairman, 
some  of  us,  namely  a  few  Members  of  this 
Committee,  feel  an  obligation  to  be  here,  but 
I  do  not  want  the  public  to  think  that  by 
my  presence  hero  I  am  condoning  any  of  your 
personal  political  press  conferences  carried 
on  under  the  guise  of  Committee  meetings. 

"nils  whole  series  of  episodes  began  on 
August  17.  according  to  your  "confidential" 
staff  report.  It  Is  now  October  12  and  noth- 
ing has  happened  except  that  you  have  regu- 
larly appeared  on  TV.  and  on  the  front  pages 
of  some  of  the  printed  media,  notably  the 
local  ones.  Other  than  Information  already 
revealed  in  the  Watergate  cases  pending  in 
the  courts,  you  and  your  staff  in  all  of  your 
press  releases  and  tnterx-lews  and  conferences 
have  brought  forth  little  but  allegations. 
On  my  calendar,  that's  almost  two  months. 
Seldom  during  that  period  have  you  dis- 
cussed the  banking  problems.  You  have  al- 
ways centered  your  attention  on  the  political 
flgures.  While  you  oould  settle  the  bank 
charter  question  with  calling  of  voluntary 
witnesses,  and  at  least  begin  to  build  a  basts 
for  the  Investigation  of  foreign  bank  trans- 
actions, not  only  in  this  election  but  in  many 
elections,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Mr. 
Gonealez,  there  has  been  no  real  effort  to 
investigate  these  banking  matters. 

The  whole  attention  of  your  series  of  press 
conferences  and  the  direction  of  this  Com- 
mittee (because  you  have  not  allowed  other 
Members  to  be  recognized)  has  been  politi- 
cally aimed  at  the  criminal  aspects  of  the 
Watergate  affair,  which  are  pending  In  a 
court  of  Justice. 

With  respect  to  this  question.  I  thmk  that 
the  statements  of  the  Gentleman  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Brasco.  at  our  meeting  of  October 
3  are  well  taken.  They  coincide  very  closely 
with  the  remarks  of  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy, reported  In  the  Associated  Press  wire 
of  September  30  of  this  year.  On  that  wire 
Kennedy  is  Identified  as  one  of  the  few 
Senators  in  a  position  to  hold  bearings  on 
the  Watergate  affair.  He  is  quoted  as  follows: 
•"This  la  a  criminal  Indictment,  and  we  must 
be  senslti™  to  the  fact  that  any  adverse 
publicity  might  Impinge  on  a  fair  trial.  So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  the  Senate  has  not  felt 
a  need  to  get  into  the  criminal  aspects  of 
this  case  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  has. 

Although  I  have  restated  this  proposition 
many  times,  I  do  so  again.  This  Committee 
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has  an  obligation  to  Investigate  banking 
matters.  It  lias  talaerobly  failed  In  that  obli- 
gation. It  has  no  obligation,  and.  In  fact, 
no  authority,  to  Inveatlgat*  the  criminal 
aspects  or  the  broak-ln. 

We  could  have  made  an  Investigation.  We 
could  have  Identified  irregularities  or  exon- 
erated the  people  who  stand  accused  In  the 
public  presa  by  you.  Instead  we  have  haA 
only  bright  lights  and  front  page  stories. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  Committee  has  had  a 
wonderful  record  during  the  last  two  years. 
During  1971  we  spent  more  time  on  your 
Bank  Reform  Act  than  on  any  other  single 
piece  of  legislation,  but  after  a  couple  of 
months  and  some  nice  TV  coverage,  we  never 
brought  It  to  a  vote.  This  year  we  hurriedly 
called  up  a  redundant  sewer  and  water  bill 
which  was  decisively  rejected  on  the  House 
floor.  Recently  we  put  in  about  three  montlis 
struggling  with  a  Housing  Bill  which  passed 
this  Committee  by  a  significant  majority  but 
which  perished  In  the  Rules  Committee.  I  am 
informed  that  you  exerted  no  Influence  to 
pass  It. 

With  a  record  like  that.  It  seems  highly 
unlikely  that  this  Committee  la  going  to  be 
able  to  conduct  any  significant  business 
between  now  and  Saturday,  when  the  Con- 
gress adjourns.  Our  own  record,  coupled 
with  your  obvious  lack  of  enthusiasm  to 
conduct  fair  and  reasonable  Investigations, 
Is  extremely  disappointing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  way  this  Committee  has 
been  run.  as  a  private  vehicle  for  your  own 
publicity,  with  little  regard  for  the  public 
interest,  «llh  no  regard  for  other  Members  or 
for  House  and  Committee  rules  and  with 
Uttle  record  of  effectiveness  (except  some 
bUla  which  were  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion). I  personally  wouid  not  vote  to  gWe 
you  any  kind  of  powers  whatsoever.  I  hope 
that  tbe  criminal  cases  pending  on  the 
Watergate  wUl  bring  forth  the  Information 
that  Is  needed  and  that  this  Committee  next 
year  will  show  the  courage  that  is  necessary 
to  conduct  the  real  Investigations  which  we 
should  have  done  this  fall. 


MsT  10.  1973. 
Hon.  HExntT  Ookzaixk, 

Chairmon,  Subeommittee  on  International 
Finance.  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  Raybum  Building. 

DxAB  Heset:  Last  year  when  our  Commit- 
tee was  Involved  in  Watergate  activities,  you 
and  I  discussed  the  subject  of  your  Subcom- 
mittee looking  into  the  foreign  bank  trans- 
actions of  the  suspect  political  contribution. 

My  notes  Indicate  that  on  October  3  of 
1973.  you  put  some  material  In  the  Record 
that  you  had  requested  authority  to  Investi- 
gate foreign  banking  transactions  in  your 
Subcommittee.  I  believe  I  wrote  you  on  the 
following  day.  with  a  copy  to  Chiilnnan  Pat- 
mskn,  endorsing  your  suggestion.  I  believe 
you  responded  on  October  5  Indicating  that 
the  Chatrxnan  had  not  given  you  authority 
for  such  an  Investigation. 

I  think  that  now  Is  an  excellent  time  for 
our  Subcommittee  to  look  Into  the  role  of 
foreign  banks  as  "Laundrlea"  for  political  con- 
tributions. Perhaps  you  would  want  to  ex- 
pand the  Investigation,  And  I  have  no  par- 
ticular objection,  although  my  principal  In- 
terest 10  in  political  oontrlbutlona  made 
through  foreign  banks. 

I  hope  you  will  again  ask  our  Chairman 
for  authority  to  go  ahead  with  this  kind  of 
Investigation.  In  my  opmion  there  Is  a  lot 
of  talk  on  Watergate  but  not  near  enough 
action.  Let's  let  our  Committee  be  one  of  the 
tint  with  positive  actions  and  legislative 
recommendations  that  might  prevent  In  the 
future  some  of  those  actions  which  have 
shocked  us  in  the  past. 

Thanks  for  your  consideration  of  this 
reqoeat. 

Beat  regarda. 

Bnx  Paxi<rzxL. 
Member  of  (Jongreaa. 


WasHiNoroN.  DC. 

May  14. 1973. 
Hon.  Bnx  FuEKZEi,, 
Longworth.  House  Ogice  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dxaa  Bn.t:  I  am  delighted  to  know  of  your 
Interest  in  having  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Finance  look  into  foreign  bank 
transactions  Involved  in  last  year's  political 
campaign. 

I  believe  that  for  such  an  investigation 
to  be  effective,  we  would  have  to  have 
subpoena  powers,  last  year,  when  the  fuU 
Committee  sought  such  powers,  the  majority 
opposed  the  necessary  resolution.  In  light  of 
that.  I  can  only  wonder  what  sort  of  sup- 
port the  Subcommittee  would  have  If  It 
were  to  seek  authority  to  carry  out  the 
Investigation  you  and  I  both  wotUd  like  to 
see. 

I  feel  that  we  could  not  be  effective  with- 
out full  Committee  support,  which  I  would 
be  glad  to  ask  for  and  wUl  do  so  after  I 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  with 
the  Chalrman. 

Wlth  beet  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

HsMBT  B.  OonaAi.cz.  M.C. 

Mat  16,  1973. 
Hon.  HBJfUT  B.  GONZ-UXZ, 
Chairman.   Subcommittee  on   International 
Finance .    Committee    on    Banking    and 
Currency.  Rayttum  Building. 
DEAa  Hehbt:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
May    14.   As   you   know,   I   am    not    thrilled 
about  giving  broad  subpoena  powers  to  con- 
gressional committees.  If  the  Subcommittee 
Is  activated  for  the  purpose  of  making  this 
Investigation,    and     If    the    Subcommittee 
establishes   some   reasonable   list  of   people 
who  might  be  Invited  and  eventually  aub- 
poenaed.   I   don't   mind   voting   for  specific 
subpoena  powers. 

I  think  this  Is  something  that  we  might 
discuss  Informally  In  the  Subcommittee  to 
see  If  we  can  reach  agreement  on  which 
parties  you  might  want  to  subpoena.  My 
position  is  that  I  am  happy  to  let  Senator 
Ervln  make  the  headlines  as  long  as  our 
Committee  can  find  out  something  about 
money  movements  during  elections  through 
foreign  banks. 

Best  regards, 

Bxu.  nuntzEL, 
Af ember  of  Congresa. 

Washikgton.  D.C. 

May  29,   1973. 
Hon.  Hzmr  B.  Gonzalez. 
17.5.  House  of  Jte-preMentativt9, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  HxaraT;  Thank  you  very  much  for 
sending  me  copies  of  your  recent  correspond- 
ence with  our  Colleague,  Bill  Frenzel  of 
Minnesota,  In  reference  to  the  Watergate  case 
which  this  committee  considered  last  Pall. 

As  you  know  from  our  discussions  of  last 
year.  It  la  necessary  for  the  full  Committee 
to  vote  an  Investigation  and  to  authorize 
subpoena  powers.  Recent  court  decisions 
have  made  It  clear  that  the  subpoena  power 
must  refit  with  the  full  Committee  and  not 
with  individual  Members  or  Subcommittees. 
Therefore,  to  have  a  full-scale  Investigation 
of  the  use  of  foreign  bank  accounts  or  any 
other  aspects  of  the  Watergate  case  would 
require  a  vote  of  the  full  Committee. 

Ton  were  a  strong  supporter  of  this  sub- 
poena power  last  October  and  as  you  recall, 
Mr.  Prenzel  and  the  other  BepubUcans  voted 
as  a  solid  block  against  such  an  Investiga- 
tion. The  subpoena  list  submitted  to  the 
Conmilttee  at  this  time  covered  persons  in- 
volved In  the  transfer  of  funds  in  Mexico  and 
It  la  highly  regrettable  that  we  did  not  pursue 
thla  case  at  that  time  when  witnesses  were 
readily  available  and  when  the  trails  were 
particularly  fresh.  Such  an  Investigation  at 
that  time  would.  In  my  opinion,  have  >aTa4 


this  nation  much  grief  and  would  have  de- 
veloped the  facts  fully  and  would  have  un- 
doubtedly prevented  many  of  the  sordid 
events  which  have  occurred  since  our  Investi- 
gation was  blocked. 

As  you  know,  both  Senator  Sam  Ervln  and 
Senator  Stuart  Symington  are  working  on 
various  aspects  of  this  case  and  have  de- 
veloped information  relating  to  the  money 
transferred  \n  Mexico.  In  addition,  a  grand 
Jury  has  been  convened  in  Houston  to  look 
into  the  transaction  and  It  Is  presumed  that 
this  panel  wlU  be  reporting  soon-  Also,  Judge 
Sirica,  here  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Is 
apparently  In  possession  of  certain  docu- 
ments relating  to  these  matters  and  the 
grand  Jury  In  this  Jurisdiction  may  also  be 
dealing  with  some  aspects  of  this  transfer  of 
funds. 

Despite  all  of  these  ongoing  investigations 
and  prosecutions,  the  fact  remains  that  this 
Committee  does  have  important  Jurisdiction 
over  various  aspects  of  the  Watergate  case, 
particularly  where  It  Involves  the  utilization 
of  foreign  and  domestic  banking  Institutions 
to  facilitate  and  conceal  the  transfer  of  cam- 
paign monies.  There  remain  other  parts  of 
the  case  which  also  bear  on  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee.  These  various  aspects  ap- 
pear to  cross  a  variety  of  Subcommittee  llnea 
and  because  of  the  extreme  importance  of 
the  case  and  Its  delicate  nature  In  relation  to 
other  Investigations,  we  must  proceed  care- 
fully. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  formal  investiga- 
tion and  subpoena  power  were  blocked  by 
the  unfortunate  vote  in  the  Committee  last 
October,  the  staff  did  gather  a  great  deal 
of  pertinent  Information  on  several  areas  of 
the  Watergate  case.  This  material  has  stood 
up  well  under  the  test  of  time  and  appears 
to  be  corroborated  by  the  various  revela- 
tions which  Iiave  come  to  light  since. 

With  your  correspondence  in  mind  and 
the  interest  which  has  been  Indicated  by  a 
number  of  Members  of  the  Committee,  I 
have  Instructed  the  staff  to  closely  monitor 
the  various  Investigations  being  carried  out 
in  the  Congress  and  the  Judicial  Branch.  At 
the  appropriate  time,  I  have  asked  the  staff 
to  be  prepared  to  submit  a  memorandum  on 
any  areas  which  may  not  have  been  covered 
by  these  other  In  veetl  gallons  and  which  ap- 
pear to  be  likely  areas  for  this  Committee 
to  pursue  in  mora  detail.  At  this  time,  I 
would  hesitate  to  duplicate  the  work  of  other 
Conunlttees  or  grand  Jury  Investigations,  but 
it  la  only  proper  that  we  remain  prepared  to 
pick  up  whatever  areas  could  be  beneficially 
explored. 

If  and  when  It  does  become  apparent  that 
the  public  Interest  would  be  served  by  a 
separate  Inquiry  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  I  would  like  to  sit  down 
and  dtscuas  this  matter  with  you  and  the 
other  Subcommittee  Chairmen  and  other 
Memben  of  the  Committee  who  have  Indi- 
cated a  special  interest  In  the  Watergate 
affair. 

I  hope  you  will  keep  ma  informed  of  any 
Information  which  comes  to  your  attention 
on  these  cases  and  X  hope  you  will  forward 
any  suggestions  you  may  have  for  possible 
future  steps  by  the  Committee.  Tour  asslxt- 
ance  and  support  were  extremely  Important 
to  the  limited  efforts  which  we  were  able  to 
make  last  Pall  and  I  would  certainly  want 
your  cooperation.  Ideas,  and  help  in  any 
future  steps  we  might  undertake  on  Water- 
gate. 
With  best  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

WUflHT   PATMAir. 

CTiatrfnon. 

WaaaiWQTOH,  D.O., 

June  1. 1973. 
Hon.  Bnx  P^XKXKL. 
Longworth  Bouse  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.O. 

DcAa  Bm.:  This  refers  to  our  correq>ond- 
enoa  on  the  poaelbUltj  of  •  Snboommltte* 
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investigation  Into  the  foreign  bank  opera- 
tions as  related  to  the  election  scandals  of 
1973. 1  enclose  herewith  for  your  information. 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Chairman  Patman  on 
the  subject. 

I  have  not  heard  anything  further  from 
you  with  respect  to  yo\ir  Interest  in  the 
Peruvian  expropriation  of  fishmeal  Industries, 
some  of  which  are  headquartered  in  your 
District. 

I  hope  that  the  Administration  Is  pursuing 
this  matter  vigorously  and  trust  you  will 
let  me  know  If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  in 
this  matter. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

HXHBT  B.  OONZAI.SZ.  M.C. 

Jutrz  6,  1973. 
Hon.  Wright  patman. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Raybum  Building. 

DxAa  Chaibuan  Patman:  Chairman  Oon- 
zalez  of  the  International  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee has  sent  me  a  copy  of  your  letter  to 
blm  of  May  29  referring,  among  other  things, 
to  the  staff  work  done  last  fall  on  the  Water- 
gate matter  and  your  instructions  to  the 
staff  "to  closely  monitor  the  various  inves- 
tigations being  carried  out  .  .  .". 

I  am  glad  that  the  Committee  staff  has 
been  directed  to  monitor  the  case,  but  I 
don't  see  why  Chairman  Oonzalez'  Subcom- 
mittee might  not  go  ahead  to  look  Into  the 
foreign  banking  matter.  Nor  do  1  see  why 
another  subcommittee  or  the  full  Commit- 
tee could  not  have  Investigated  the  bank 
charter  situation. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  our  Committee's  In- 
vestigation last  year  that  was  a  matter  of 
concern  to  me  was  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  were  not  ap- 
praised of  the  staff  Investigations  at  the  time. 
Tou  will  recall  that  I  was  parUcularly  con- 
cerned about  staff  Investigations  within  my 
district  about  which  I  had  neither  prior  nor 
subsequent  Information. 

Might  I  respectfully  request  a  peak  at  staff 
files  on  Watergate  at  this  time?  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  I  would  find  It  instruc- 
tive to  see  what  our  staff  has  done  on  this 
matter. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Tours  very  truly, 

Ba.L  f^ENZCL, 

Member  of  Congress. 

WasEmTOTOiT,  D.O.,  June  28, 1973. 
Bon.  Bnx  Pkenzkl, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Me.  nuNzaa:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  concerning  the  foreign  bank- 
ing matters  Involved  In  the  financing  of  the 
Preeldent's  re-election  campaign  and  I  am 
happy  that  Mr.  Gonzalez  furnished  you  with 
a  copy  of  my  letter  on  this  subject. 

In  regard  to  the  staff  work.  I  know  you 
have  received  the  two  reports  which  were 
issued  on  September  13.  1972  and  October  31, 
1972  which  go  Into  these  matters  in  some 
detail.  Since  that  time,  I  have  also  written 
the  Attorney  General  and  on  January  11  of 
this  year.  Assistant  Attorney  General  Henry 
Petersen  replied  with  comments  on  various 
aspects  of  the  two  reports  Issued  In  the  Com- 
mittee. I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  original 
letter  to  the  Attorney  General  and  Mr.  Peter- 
sen's reply. 

As  I  noted  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Gonealez. 
the  staff  Is  watching  the  hearings  and  other 
developments  in  the  case.  They  are  doing 
this  through  the  public  media  which  is 
covering  the  case  in  great  detail  as  you  are 
aware.  In  addition,  we  are  requesting  copies 
of  transcripts  in  areas  which  touch  directly 
on  financial  matters  such  as  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Stans  and  Mr.  Sloan.  Also,  you  are 
aware  that  the  grand  jury  Is  still  in  session 
in  Houston  on  the  question  of  the  money 


which  traveled  to  Mexico  and  was  rettimed 
to  the  United  States.  I  assume  that  the 
grand  Jury  investigation  will  give  us  a  good 
indication  of  what  might  remain  tor  the 
Committee  to  consider  in  this  area. 

While  I  deeply  regret  that  we  did  not 
pursue  all  of  these  Issues  in  a  more  timely 
fashion  last  Pall.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  should 
do  anything  at  this  moment  which  might 
Interfere  or  appear  to  interfere  with  the 
Ervln  Committee  and/or  other  ongoing  m- 
vestlgatlons.  With  all  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  been  faced  in  reaching  the  facts,  I  would 
hate  for  this  Committee  to  be  In  the  posi- 
tion of  creating  new  problems  for  other  in- 
vestigative efforts.  The  situation  we  face 
today  is  much  different  than  that  of  last 
August,  September  and  October,  when  we 
sought  to  open  a  full-scale  Investigation. 
Now  we  have  a  full-scale  Congressional  In- 
vestigation underway  and  an  independent 
prosecutor  on  the  scene  and  grand  Juries 
looking  at  the  issue  in  the  broadest  possible 
terms  In  contrast  to  the  very  narrow  ap- 
proach which  was  followed  by  the  Justice 
Department  last  Pall.  However.  I  am  of  the 
very  strong  belief  that  all  of  these  facts  must 
be  uncovered,  and  should  the  Ervln  Commit- 
tee and  the  grand  Jury  investigation  fail  to 
develop  the  information  I  would  want  to 
present  the  Issue  to  this  Committee  again 
in  hopes  that  many  of  you  would  reverse 
your  earlier  vote  and  support  the  inquiry. 
With  very  best  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

WniGHT  Patman.  Chmrman. 

Washington,  D.C,  December  IS,  1972. 

Hon.  RlCHABO  G.  KLEINDtENST, 

The  Attorney  Ceneral.  The  Justice  Depart' 
ment.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attohnxt  GxNiaiAL:  As  you  know, 
a  multitude  of  IsBues  have  been  raised  con- 
cerning the  Watergate  bugging  Incident  and 
various  campaign  fundralslng  activities  over 
the  past  month.s.  Only  part  of  these  Issues 
ore  Included  In  an  Indictment  returned 
against  seven  persons  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  September  15. 

Tou  are  aware  that  this  Committee  has 
conducted  some  preliminary  Inquiries  into 
the  financial  aspects  and  related  matters  in- 
volving the  Watergate  Incident  and  fund- 
raising  activities  of  the  Finance  Committee 
to  Re-Elect  the  President.  Two  staff  studies 
based  on  these  investigations  were  released 
on  September  12  and  October  81  and  I  am 
enclosing  copies  of  these  documents.  Other 
serlo\is  issues,  of  course,  have  been  raised  by 
reppected  newsmen,  writing  for  various  pub- 
lications. 

As  I  mentioned  on  several  occasions  dur- 
ing the  fall,  I  feel  that  these  allegations 
touch  the  very  heart  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  I  feel  strongly  thot  there  Is  a 
need  to  clear  up  the  situation  fully  so  that 
public  confidence  may  be  maintained  In  our 
political  process.  It  would  f?ecm  appropriate 
for  you.  as  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer. 
to  see  that  all  of  these  allegations  ore  fully 
investigated  and  prosecutions  Initiated  where 
required. 

At  this  point,  both  the  Congress  and  the 
public  are  largely  in  the  dark  about  what 
your  department  has  and  has  not  done  In 
the  case,  and  this  continuing  secrecy  and  the 
appearance  of  inaction  can  only  lead  to  ft 
severe  deterioration  of  confidence  in  law  en- 
forcement. 

It  Is  obvious  from  the  Indictment  that  has 
been  returned  and  the  comments  of  the  As- 
sistant United  States  Attorney.  Earl  SUbert, 
that  many  of  these  questloru  will  be  left 
unanswered  In  the  coming  criminal  trial  of 
the  Watergate  Seven.  For  example.  I  note 
that  Mr.  Sllbert  stated  In  court  that  he 
would  trace  only  partially  the  campaign 
funds  which  travelled  in  Mexico  and  back 
Into  the  United  Statea  and  Into  the  Finance 
Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  President   and 


the  account  of  Bernard  Barker,  one  of  the 
defendants  in  the  Watergate  case.  Prom 
press  accounts  of  his  statements.  Mr.  Sllbert 
Indicated  that  he  would  "not  necessarily" 
trace  the  money  from  Its  source. 

While  I  am  in  no  position  to  question  the 
manner  In  which  Mr.  Sllbert  Ie  handling  the 
case.  It  Is  obvious  this  would  leave  un- 
answered whether  or  not  the  contribution 
was  legal  under  the  various  statutes  affect- 
ing campaign  financing. 

This  Committee  is  vitally  concerned  with 
the  manner  In  which  both  the  international 
and  domestic  banking  systems  were  utilized 
to  conceal  campaign  funds  or  to  facilitate 
the  commission  of  Illegal  acts.  It  is  my  hope 
that  your  Investigators  will  be  able  to  fxirnlsh 
a  full  report  on  all  the  questions  raised 
in  this  area  and,  once  again,  I  refer  you 
back  to  the  reports  Issued  by  the  Banking 
and  currency  Committee  in  September  and 
October. 

It  Is  Important.  Mr.  Klelndleiist,  that  we 
have  some  early  knowledge  of  what  your 
Department  plans  to  do  on  these  issues.  We 
are  now  trying  to  map  out  an  agenda  for 
what  appears  to  be  a  very  busy  first  session 
of  the  93rd  Congress.  Paced  with  this  busy 
schedule,  and  the  need  to  renew  a  number 
of  basic  legislative  authorities  during  the 
first  half  of  1973.  It  is  not  my  desire  to 
duplicate  any  Inquiries  which  your  De- 
partment or  other  Committees  of  Congress 
might  be  undertaking.  So  It  Is  Important 
that  you  give  me  some  kind  of  Idea  of  the 
scope  of  your  immediate  Investigative  efforts 
In  order  that  our  Committee  will  be  in  a 
position  to  Judge  what.  If  any.  further  ac- 
tion it  should  take  In  this  case. 

Recently,  some  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, including  those  on  the  minority  side, 
have  Indicated  that  they  feel  the  Committee 
should  make  a  new  effort  in  the  Watergate 
case  in  the  next  Congress.  However,  I  feel 
that  these  Members  may  be  willing  to  forgo 
such  a  time-consuming  effort  If  they  were 
assured  that  the  Justice  Department  was 
undertaking  on  aggressive  "no  holds 
barred"  Investigation  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment was  willing  to  make  its  reports  public 

At  one  time,  there  had  been  an  indication 
that  at  least  one  other  Committee  of  Con- 
gress would  be  conductmg  public  bearmgfi 
on  these  matters,  but  some  time  has  passed 
and  there  has  been  no  further  announce- 
ments from  that  quarter.  So,  It  Is  all  the 
more  imperative  t^iat  we  know  what  the 
Justice  Department  will  be  doing  on  this 
Investigation. 

Without  rancor,  let  me  state  that  It  is  a 
facL  that  many  persons  sincerely  questioned 
the  objectivity  of  the  Justice  Department's 
Investigative  efforts  earlier  this  year  because 
of  the  impending  elections.  Now  that  the  elec- 
tion Is  behind  us.  I  hope  that  these  real,  or 
Imagined,  constraints  are  removed.  However, 
we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  you  are  an 
appomtee  emanating  from  the  political  party 
under  investigation  and  this  is  why  any  state- 
ment you  make  alxjut  a  full-scale  Investiga- 
tion must  be  unequivocal  and  must  contain 
assurances  that  your  investigators  will  be 
given  a  free  band  In  all  respects.  This,  as  I 
am  sure  you  recognize,  would  be  necessary 
for  the  public  to  have  confidence  In  the 
Investigation 

In  fact,  I  would  like  to  urge  you  to  give 
thought  to  naming  an  independent  Task 
Force — clearly  outside  of  the  political  arena — 
to  carry  out  the  Investigation.  I  am  sure 
that  a  group  of  public-spirited  lawyers  and 
investigators  could  be  assembled  to  carry  out 
such  a  Job  In  view  of  the  Importance  of 
this  case.  It  mlgbt  be  well  t-o  consider  having 
the  President  himself  name  a  high-level  in- 
vestigative task  force  composed  of  persons 
with  no  particular  political  bias. 

Mr.  Attorrry  General,  1  hope  you  will  give 
this  your  careTul  consideration  and  that  you 
will   be   able   to   let    me   know   as   soon   at 
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pos-stble    so    that   I    can    make    a    report    to 
the  Full  Committee. 
With  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

WaiOBT  Patman, 

Chairman. 

Wasbincton.  DC. 

January  IJ.  1973. 

Hon.  WttlGHT  pATUAir, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  0/  Representatives,  Wath- 
ington,  D.C. 
DcAB  Mx.  Chaibuak:  Reference  Is  made  to 
Tour  correspondence  dated  December  IS, 
1972.  enclosing  copies  of  two  reports  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  Hou.3e  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  dealing  with  the 
"Watergate  Incident"  and  related  matters, 
and  requesting  to  be  advised  as  to  the  status 
of  several  matters  referred  to  In  those  re- 
ports which  might  involve  violations  of  Fed- 
eral law.  In  our  vtev,  the  following  matters 
were  couched  upon  In  the  Committee's  re- 
ports; 

1.  The  Mexican  Checks:  The  Committee's 
staff  suggests  that  the  involvement  of  a 
Mexican  national.  Manuel  Ogarrlo.  tn  mak- 
ing a  sizable  contribution  to  the  re-election 
campaign  of  President  NLton  shortly  before 
April  7.  1972,  could  involve  violations  of  18 
US.C.  613.  We  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  Internal  Security  Division,  which 
has  primary  enforcement  Jurisdiction  over 
Section  613.  and  they  have  advised  that 
violations  of  that  Section  are  unlikely  here. 
In  Ibelr  view  Section  613  does  not  prohibit 
all  contributions  Involving  foreign  nationals, 
but  only  thoee  in  which  the  actual  con- 
tributor falls  within  the  narrow  and  techni- 
cal deAnltion  of  "foreign  principal"  or  "agent 
of  a  foreign  principal"  contained  in  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act.  From  the 
fact-5  presented  m  the  Committee's  reports 
and  those  developed  through  Investigation 
conducted  by  this  Department,  It  does  not 
appear  that  Manuel  Ogarrlo  fits  within  either 
of  these  definitions.  Moreover,  aa  Indicated 
In  the  Committee's  October  31  report,  there 
Is  evidence  that  American  nationalist,  a^d 
not  Ogarrlo.  were  re^Kjnslble  for  the  subject 
contribution.  We  are,  however,  presently  con- 
ducting criminal  investigations  into  several 
other  aspects  of  this  contribution,  and  Its 
movement  to  Washington. 

2.  Texas  Fund  Raising  Activities:  The 
Committee's  report  of  September  13  reported 
that  an  aircraft  owned  by  the  Pennaoil  Cor- 
poration had  been  used  to  convey  political 
contributions  raised  in  Texas  from  Houston 
to  Washington.  We  have  conducted  an  appro- 
priate investigation  to  determine  whether 
the  use  of  this  plane  involved  a  violation  of 
18  U.SC-  610.  which,  as  you  know,  prohibits 
corporations  from  contributing  their  assets 
to  candidates  for  Federal  office.  This  Investi- 
gation determined  that,  although  a  Pennz- 
oil  plane  was  used  to  bring  political  contri- 
butions to  Washington  on  April  5,  1972,  each 
of  the  PennzoU  offlclals  who  transported  the 
money,  had  company  business  In  Washing- 
ton on  April  6.  In  our  view,  the  presence  of 
legitimate  bualness  purposes  for  the  trip 
makes  the  fact  that  political  contributions 
were  also  carried  to  Waalilngton  at  the  same 
time  an  insufficient  baals  to  support  a  crimi- 
nal charge. 

3.  The  S25.000  Andreas  Contribution:  An 
extensive  investigation  was  conducted  last 
fall  to  detennioe  whether  the  failure  of  the 
Finance  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  President 
to  report  the  C26.0OO  cash  contribution  which 
waa  delivered  to  Kenneth  Dahlberg  in  Miami 
could  involve  violations  of  the  reporting  and 
disclosure  provisions  of  the  1871  Federal 
Eectlon  Campaign  Act.  The  issue  to  be  re- 
solved was  when  the  gift  became  effective  as 
a  matter  of  law.  Frc«n  the  evidence  devel- 
oped, we  were  forced  to  conclude  that,  for 
criminal  purposes  at  least,  we  could  not  prove 
that  this  contribution  had  been  made  after 


the  April  7  effective  date  of  the  Act.  and  ac- 
cordingly we  have  closed  this  matter. 

4.  The  $114,000  Deposit  to  Bernard  Bark- 
er's Account:  This  matter,  too.  was  exten- 
sively Investigated  to  determine  whether  the 
deposit  of  Ave  checks  to  the  checking  ac- 
count of  Bernard  Barker  Associates  at  the 
Republic  National  Bank  of  Miami  on  or  about 
April  19.  1972,  constituted  an  "expenditure" 
that  should  have  been  reported  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act.  The  In- 
vestigation disclosed  that  the  deposit  of  these 
checks  was  insisted  upon  by  the  bank  as  a 
necessary  prerequisite  to  their  conversion 
into  cash,  and  that  the  cash  proceeds  were 
subsequently  returned  to  the  Committee  to 
Re-Elect  In  Washington.  In  view  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  have  concluded  that  their 
deposit  did  not  constitute  an  "expenditure" 
reportable  under  the  Act. 

5.  The  Rldgedale  National  Bank  Charter: 
After  an  examination  of  the  reporta  sub- 
mitted by  your  Committee  and  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfQce  co.ncernlng  the  award 
of  a  national  bank  charter  to  a  group  of 
busLnesmen  beaded  by  Dwayne  Andreas  and 
Kenneth  Dohlbei^,  we  have  concluded  that 
there  Is  insumcient  evidence  of  a  connection 
between  the  award  of  this  charter  and  the 
aforementioned  political  contribution  made 
by  Andreas  to  warrant  the  Initiation  of  a 
criminal  Investigation  by  this  Department 
either  under  the  bribery  statutes  or  under 
18  U.S.C.  600  I  promise  of  benefit  for  po- 
litical activity). 

6.  Inaccurate  Reports:  Several  instances 
where  transactions  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  President  on  re- 
ports filed  with  the  Office  of  Federal  Elec- 
tions, General  Accounting  Of&ce.  did  not 
conform  to  bank  records  are  indicated  in 
your  Committee's  report  of  October  31.  While 
such  errors  could  constitute  technical  vio- 
lations of  the  reporting  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act.  the  Office  of 
Federal  Elections  has  taken  the  position  that 
such  errors  should  not  be  referred  to  this 
Department  as  "apparent  violations"  of  the 
Act  until  the  offending  committee  has  been 
advised  of  them  and  given  an  opportunity  to 
rectify  them.  None  of  the  matters  referred 
to  in  your  report  have  been  referred  for 
criminal  action  at  thia  time.  Should  such  a 
referral  be  made,  we  would,  of  course,  make 
an  appropriate  review  thereof. 

7.  Bank  Account  Monitoring:  The  Octo- 
ber 31  report  alleges  that  agents  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Re-Electlon  of  the  President 
monitored  the  personal  bank  accounts  of 
promlent  Democrate.  Including  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  insure  that  those  ac- 
counts were  not  being  used  to  conduct  Il- 
legal campaign  financing.  However,  these 
allegations  do  not  Indicate  the  violation  of 
any  Federal  law. 

a.  Pre-AprU  7  Contributions:  The  Com- 
mittee's report  of  October  31  speculated  that 
*1  million  In  contributions  made  prior  to 
April  7  may  have  been  funneled  into  the  cash 
fund  that  was  alleged  to  have  been  kept  in  a 
safe  at  the  offices  of  the  Finance  Committee 
to  Re-Eleci  the  President  In  Washington.  We 
are  presently  conducting  appropriate  inquiry 
to  determine  whether  there  have  been  any 
disbursements  from  this  fund  after  April  7, 
1972.  that  were  not  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee  on  reports  filed  with  the  Office  of 
Federal  Elections. 

9.  Possible  Gift  Tax  Evasion  by  Walter  T. 
Dimcan:  In  its  report  of  October  31.  the 
Conomlttee's  staff  suggests  that  Texas  busi- 
nessman Walter  T.  Duncan  may  have  vio- 
lated Federal  gift  tax  laws  by  falling  to  ex- 
pressly direct  that  a  •30S.000  contribution  to 
the  Nixon  campaign,  which  he  and  hia  wife 
made  in  the  fall  of  1972,  be  brofcen  up  and 
treated  as  several  »6.000  contributions  to  var- 
ious separate  political  committees.  The  re- 
port also  reflects  that  at  the  time  Duncan 
Borrendered  the  personal  note  which  rep- 
resented   the   subject    contribution    to    an 
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agent  of  the  Mlxon  campaign,  that  campaign 
agent  furnished  him  with  a  list  of  several 
Republican  committees  to  which  the  con- 
tribution was  to  be  treated  as  having  been 
made.  Whatever  merit  there  may  be  to  the 
position  of  Che  Committee's  staff  in  this  re- 
gard la  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
determine. 

10.  Possible  Violations  of  18  U.S.C.  1014: 
PlnAlly.  the  report  of  October  31  sets  forth 
facts  Indicating  possible  violations  of  18 
X5B.C.  1014  m  connection  with  the  alleged 
presentation  of  fradulent  financial  state- 
ments to  several  banking  Institutions.  Ap- 
propriate investigation  is  presently  being 
conducted  Into  these  matters  by  this  De- 
partment. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  ass^are  you 
and  your  Committee  that  this  Department 
has,  and  will  continue,  to  vigorously  pursue 
all  evidentiary  leads  reflecting  possible  viola- 
tions of  Federal  law.  Should  you  receive  any 
additional  information  on  the  matters  we 
have  closed  which  you  feel  should  be  con- 
sidered by  us.  I  would  appreciate  your  bring- 
ing it  to  my  attention. 

I  hope  that  the  Information  provided 
herein  will  be  helpful  to  you,  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  discuss  these  matters  further  with 
you  at  your  convenience. 

Sincerely, 

Renbv  E.  Petebscn. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

October  19,  1973. 
Hon.  Wbight  Patman. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Rayburn  Building. 

DsAa  Mh.  Cmajrmam:  Thank  you  for  your 
memo  of  October  16  which  included  a  copy 
of  your  letter  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  Inquiring  about  the  charter  appli- 
cation for  a  bank  at  Key  Blscayne.  Florida. 
You  may  recall  that  Just  over  a  year  ago 
we  had  a  little  excitement  about  a  bank 
charter  within  my  district.  You  made  an 
allegation  to  the  press  that  the  charter  was 
Issued  In  shorter  than  normal  time,  and  the 
Comptroller.  In  response  to  written  inquiry. 
Indicated  that  the  Issuance  of  that  charter 
was  standard  In  all  respects. 

I  asked  you  then  to  have  the  Comptroller 
testify  before  our  Committee  on  this  subject 
so  we  might  query  him  regarding  your  ahe- 
gatlons.  I  certainly  hope  you  will  call  the 
Comptroller  before  the  Committee  to  give  all 
Committee  Members  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress their  own  questions  on  these  b£Uik  char- 
ters. I  have  the  feeling  that  my  constituents 
were  pretty  much  foimd  guilty  by  your  state- 
ments to  the  press,  and  I  am  hoping  that 
when  the  Comptroller  comes  up,  those  state- 
ments can  be  proved  or  disproved. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Bztx  FasafZEL, 
jVember  of  Congress. 

WASHUffOTOK,  D.C- 

October  /«.  1973. 
To:   All  Members  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 
From:  Wright  Patman,  Chalnnan. 

Numerous  questions  have  been  raised  In 
the  news  media  concerning  the  manner  to 
which  an  application  for  a  national  bank 
charter  at  Key  Blscayne.  Florida,  has  been 
handled  in  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency's 
Office.  As  has  been  our  practice  when  sudi 
questions  ha\-e  been  raised  In  the  past,  I 
have  written  the  Comptroller  asking  for  a 
report  on  this  application  and  the  files  relat- 
ing to  it. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  my  letter. 

Washincton.  D.C.  Oettiber  t$,  1973. 
Ron.  James  B.  Smith, 

Office  of  the  Comptrolter  of  the  Currency, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAB  Jim:  As  you  are  aware,  the  news 
media  has  reported  major  questions  about  a 
charter  application  for  a  national  bank  to 
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compete  with  the  Key  Blscayne  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  headed  by  C.  G.  Rebozo. 

If  the  news  reports  are  correct,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rival  group  has  been  faced  with 
several  conflicting  decisions  at  various  leveli 
within  the  Comptroller's  office.  The  end  re- 
sult has  been  the  rejection  of  the  application 
leaving  the  Rebozo  bank  as  the  sole  commer- 
cial bank  In  the  Immediate  area. 

The  news  reports,  which  emanate  from 
various  media,  raise  very  serious  questions 
which  I  feel  must  be  answered  both  in  the 
Interests  of  the  public  and  the  Integrity  of 
the  Comptroller's  office.  At  this  point,  I  do 
not  have  any  data  which  would  either  refute 
or  support  the  position  taken  by  your  office 
and  I  am  tn  no  way  prejudging  the  case. 

In  the  past,  when  these  questions  have 
been  raised  about  charters,  this  Committee 
has  taken  the  position  that  it  should  review 
the  pertinent  facts  and  I  feel  that  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  we  do  so  in  this  mstance.  There- 
fore, I  am  requesting  that  your  office  furnish 
me  with  the  entire  file  on  this  application 
and  the  letters  and  records  of  telephone  calls 
which  t}ear  on  the  case  In  any  way  and  which 
would  Indicate  what  outside  contracts.  If  any, 
were  made  with  the  Comptroller's  office,  at 
any  level,  concerning  this  application. 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  news  stories 
and  the  television  broadcasts  in  the  past  few 
days  and  I  would  hope,  tn  addition  to  the 
raw  file,  you  would  respond  to  the  questions 
raised  In  these  news  articles  In  the  fullest 
manner  possible.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
a  story  which  appears  in  the  WoW  Street 
Journal  and  I  also  call  your  attention  to  the 
CBS  Evening  News  program  of  October  IS. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  requesting  that  you 
produce  for  the  Committee  the  fullest  report 
possible  on  the  reasons  why  this  application 
for  a  rival  bank  was  turned  down  by  you  and 
your  predecessor  and  why  the  earlier  deci- 
sions at  lower  levels  In  the  Comptroller's 
office  were  reversed  and  what  economic  data 
Is  available  to  support  the  decisions. 
Sincerely, 

WUCHT  Patman. 

Chairman. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  16. 19731 
Pi^TiNC  Favortits?— A  Plan  for  a  Bank  To 

Compete  Wnm  Bebe  Rebozo's  Is  BAUum  bt 

United  States:  "It  Boils  Down  to  CLOtrr" 
{By  Stanley  Penn) 

New  Yobk. — ^The  Nlxon  administration  has 
done  a  good  turn  for  one  of  President  Nixon's 
closest  friends.  Charles  (Bebe)  Rebozo. 

Mr.  RetKizo  runs  the  only  commercial  bank 
in  the  affluent  community  of  Key  Blscayne. 
Fla.  A  rival  group,  consisting  of  lawyers  and 
business  people,  tried  to  start  a  bank  in  com- 
petition with  Mr.  Rebozo's.  But  the  Treasury 
Department,  through  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  in  Washington,  last  month  rejected 
the  group's  application  for  a  bank  charter. 

The  rejection  came  despite  a  recommenda- 
tion by  a  hearing  examiner  last  year  that  the 
new  group  be  given  a  charter  to  compete 
against  Mr.  Rebozo. 

The  rival  group  Is  bitter.  "It  bolls  down  to 
who's  got  the  clout,"  charges  Mortimer  PWed. 
a  Key  Blscayne  lawyer  and  a  memtier  of  the 
group. 

"The  Rebozo  bank  doesn't  meet  the  com- 
munity's needs,  and  it  en)oya  a  monopoly 
position,"  argues  B.  Mark  Pried,  a  Spring- 
field. Vft..  lawyer,  who's  another  member  of 
the  Investing  group  (The  Prieds  aren't 
related  > . 

Joseph  M.  Ream,  a  spokesman  for  the 
comptroller,  denies  the  favoritism  charge.  He 
says  the  application  was  turned  down  for 
strictly  economic  reasons.  The  Key  Blscayne 
population  Is  too  small  to  Justify  another 
commercial  bank,  says  Mr.  Ream,  who's  the 
comptroller's  Atlanta -based,  regional  admin- 
istrator of  national  banks, 

Mr.  ReboBO.  for  his  part,  made  It  quite 
clear  to  federal  banking  officials  that  be 
didn't  want  a  competing  bank  In  his  own 


backyard.  To  dramatize  his  opposition,  he 
showed  up  at  public  hearings  on  the  matter 
in  Atlanta  last  June. 

"Bet>e  was  sitting  there  right  In  the  front 
row."  Mortimer  Fried  recalls. 

Also  attending  the  hearings  in  full  view  of 
banking  offlclals  was  another  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
close  friends,  Robert  Abplanalp.  the  wealthy 
Industrialist.  Mr.  Abplanalp  is  a  director  of 
Mr.  Retjozo's  bank,  according  to  the  comp- 
troller's office. 

Key  Blscayne  Is  a  slx-mUe-long  island  con- 
nected to  Miami  by  a  causeway.  It  has  an 
estimated  8.000  to  9,000  population.  Among 
the  prominent  property  owners  Is  Mr.  Nixon, 
who  maintains  a  vacation  residence  there. 

Mr.  Rebozo,  a  companion  of  the  President 
when  Mr.  Nixon  Is  in  Key  Blscayne,  formed 
Key  Blscayne  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  m  1064.  It 
has  had  a  rapid  growth,  with  total  assets 
now  of  about  tao  million. 

The  rival  group  that  got  turned  down 
largely  based  Its  argument  on  the  contention 
that  Key  Blscayne'e  growth  warrants  a  sec- 
ond commercial  bank.  "By  the  end  of  the 
•70s.  we're  projecting  a  population  of  about 
20.000,"  says  Mortimer  Fried. 

Don  MacFarland,  a  Key  Largo,  Fla,.  In- 
vestor in  the  unsuccessful  group,  says  fed- 
eral officials  were  asserting  that  Key  Bls- 
cayne wouldn't  grow  much  above  10.000  peo- 
ple. "That's  ridiculous,"  Mr.  MacFarland 
says. 

Mortimer  Pried,  who  patronizes  Mr.  Rebo- 
zo's bank,  claims  the  service  leaves  a  lot  to 
be  desired.  "You  go  in  there  on  a  Friday 
around  lunch  time,  there  could  be  40  to  60 
people  there,  and  you  find  Just  one  teller." 
he  says. 

The  rival  group  also  made  the  point  to  fed- 
eral officials  that  Mr.  Reboao's  bank  is  alleg- 
edly stingy  In  handing  out  loans  to  the 
needy.  Including  small  business  loans. 

Thomas  Wakefield,  vice  chairman  of  Mr. 
Rebozo's  bank,  denies  It.  "We  make  95 ':^  of 
all  loans  requested,"  he  says.  "We  advertise 
heavily  in  Key  Blscayne.  The  whole  area  Is 
statistically  proven  to  be  high  income,  mndi 
the  end  result  Is  you  don't  have  a  high  loan 
demand  for  our  area." 

If  another  commercial  bank  came  in.  Mr. 
Wakefield  charges,  neither  bank  would  maka 
any  money. 

Mr.  Ream,  the  regional  administrator  for 
the  comptroller,  concedes  that  a  local  exam- 
iner found  in  favor  of  the  rival  group  when 
it  first  applied  for  a  charter.  "But  a  charter 
application  goes  through  five  levels*'— two  In 
Atlanta,  including  the  local  examiner,  and 
three  levels  In  Washington  before  a  decision 
la  made  by  the  comptroller. 

Mr.  Ream  says  that  William  Camp,  then 
the  comptroller,  rejected  the  first  applica- 
tion. The  rival  group  sought — and  was 
granted — a  reconsideration. 

During  the  second  go-around,  a  different 
local  examiner  looked  into  the  matter.  He 
recommended  against  the  group.  Mr.  Beam, 
who  opposed  the  application  the  first  time, 
5.iys  he  was  against  it  when  the  group  reap- 
plied- James  Smith,  the  current  comptroller. 
then  rejected  the  second  application. 

Mr-  Beam  is  quick  to  admit  that  this  was 
a  hot  potato.  "We  pored  over  this.  We  knew 
we'd  be  damned  If  we  do.  and  damned  If 
we  don't."  he  says.  Mr.  Ream  adds  the  comp- 
troller's office  has  been  sued  "innumerable 
times"  over  the  granting  and  nongrantlng 
of  charters.  "We've  never  lost  a  case,"  he  says. 

DECxaTSSa  30. 1973. 

Hon.  EOWARO  HtTTCHIKSON. 

Rayburn  Building. 

Deab  Ed:  Attached  Is  a  copy  of  my  let- 
ter to  Don  Praser  referring  to  the  ADA  1973 
allegattons  of  Presidential  wrong  doing.  I  am 
not  sure  how  your  Committee  intends  to 
proceed,  but  I  certainly  hope  you  will  look 
into  the  Andreas  hank  charter  question — 


ADA  Item  11.  On  this  matter.  I  have  no  idea 
whether  there  was  any  wrong  doing.  What  I 
do  know  is  that  the  allegations  were  allowed 
to  stand  and  have  received  great  publicity 
In  the  press.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Ctirrency  Indicated  that  noth- 
ing unusual  was  found  on  the  Issuance  of 
the  charter,  the  ADA  and  others  are  still 
talking  about  It  and  have  Indicated  that 
it  was  issued  In  record  time,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  statement  of  the  Comptroler. 

At  the  time  of  the  Patman  mmi  Invest!' 
gatlon.  a  majority  of  Committee  Members 
were  reluctant  to  give  Chairman  Patman 
subpoena  powers.  Apparently  he  was  an- 
gered by  the  Committee  action  and  was  not 
willing  to  carry  out  the  mveatigatlons  of  the 
two  items  listed  In  my  letter  to  Don  Fraser 
which  clearly  were  In  the  jurtsdlcUon  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

In  any  case,  I  think  Congress  should  com- 
plete its  tavBstlgatlon  of  these  items  even  if 
the  Judiciary  Committee  has  to  do  it.  In  the 
case  of  the  bank  charter,  those  who  received 
the  charter  ought  to  be  cleared  or  indicted. 
In  the  case  of  the  Mexican  bank  operations. 
the  Congress  should  know  whether  we  need 
new  laws  to  prevent  this. 

Two  weeks  ago  in  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  I  endeavored  to  persuade 
the  Committee  to  write  Uito  the  campaign 
reform  legislation  a  prohibition  on  any  con- 
tributions made  through  foreign  banks.  I 
stU!  think  It  Is  a  good  suggestion  and  In- 
tend to  offer  it  on  the  floor.  If  yotir  Com- 
mittee In  Its  Investigation  can  provide  any 
good  evidence,  pro  or  con.  I  would  be  happy 
to  receive  It. 

Best  regards. 

Bill  Fxcnzel. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Deccmbes  20.  1973. 
Hon.  DoKT  Fraseb. 
Longuorth  Building. 

Dear  Don:  In  your  Congressional  Record 
statement  of  December  18.  1973.  Pages  E8154- 
57,  you  included  h  list  of  73  allegations  com- 
piled by  the  Americans  for  Democratic  .Action 
and  indicate  that  these  allegations  should 
be  investigated  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 

Allegation  No.  11  relates  to  a  bank  charter 
granted  in  my  dlsrjlct  in  August  of  1972 
During  the  fall  of  1972,  Chairman  Patman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  made 
allegations  similar  to  those  made  by  you.  I 
tried  to  get  him  and  the  appropriate  Sub- 
committee Chairman.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  to  follow 
up  the  Committee's  investigation  as  to 
whether  a  quick  charter  was  issued.  Mr.  Pat- 
man wanted  to  interview  other  more  impor- 
tant people  m  the  Committee  to  Re-elect  the 
President  and  never  did  summon  the  Comp- 
troller ol  the  Currency  In  this  matter.  How- 
ever, the  Comptroller  did  write  to  the  Com- 
mittee indicating  that  the  charter  wa*  not 
granted  quickly  and  was,  in  his  opmion.  a 
routine  sort  of  thing. 

I  think  it  Is  Just  dreadful  that  this  kind 
of  allegation  hangs  around  and  gets  repeated 
over  and  over  again  to  the  detriment  of  at 
least  two  of  the  incorporators,  Mr.  Andreas 
and  Mr.  Dahlberg. 

Since  Mr.  Patman  was  never  willing  to 
carry  this  investigation  to  a  conclusion,  I 
surely  hope  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
will  do  so,  so  either  the  allegations  can  be 
proved  or  disproved. 

A  nimiber  of  bankers  witbln  my  district 
Indicated  that  they  had  been  queried  by  staff 
members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee I  was  never  furnished  the  results  of 
such  an  investigation  or  survey  conducted 
by  that  Committee,  but  again,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  may  want  to  asl:  the  Banking 
Cotamittee  for  Its  records  in  this  case. 

In  addition.  I  had  asked  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  inveetlgate  the  use 
of  funds  in  campaigns  which  were  channeled 
to  various  committees  through  foreign 
banks    This  was  another  area  of  investlga- 


Tbe  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  a  John- 
Bon  appointee,  takes  tbe  opposite  point  ot 
Tift*,  H"  says  the  charter  was  normal  and  not 
unxibual,  and  he  offered  to  present  additional 
information  to  the  committee  Apparently 
the  chairman  thought  the  facts  might  Inter- 
fere with  the  politics  of  the  situation,  be- 
cause the  Comptroller  was  never  asked  for 
more  information,  nor  was  he  asked  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee 

The  Comptroller  s  letter  to  Chairman  Pat- 

IHS  ADMlStarRAX-'S  OF 

National  Ba.vks 
Waa'tinglun    DC     September  \i»    l*.'72 

Hi   :       WUOHT  PaTUAH. 

CiaK-^iai    C'fnmxltet  on   U<inK\ng  and  Cur- 

'rn'v.   Hou-r  nf   Repretfritatiiey,   lVo'*t- 

ington,  D  C. 

r«*«  Ml    PITMAN     ThU  U  lu  firther  ref- 

ere-.c*-    to    .our  irf.er   ^-f  SeptiTni>er   1     IW:^. 

wuere'.n  vo  i  r•"|'iP^t«l  informAUttn  ruin-en.- 

tiill    appilfatloi"'     Jut    !.ew    n»tl*in«l     b«nks 

wnihKi  th«  pMt  fi^r  ve»ri> 

Ther*-  !■  enclowd  n  uo\i;»n'jn  sh.rAing  all 
Dai.k  appllcatlcnA  -luce  Jatn.ar\  1  IMT. 
whl'-h  contain*  the  date  ea»-!i  appllraitoii 
wh*  acepted.  the  decision  rendered  -Aiih  re- 
spec*,  to  Buch  appilcauon.  whether  or  not 
a  tearing  «»•  conducted,  the  date  the  char- 
ter wa-&  lasued.  '.he  location  of  the  proposed 
new  bank  and  the  r.ameis  of  the  appllranta 
appearing  on  the  application. 

The  attached  tabulation  does  not  Include 
fcppliratlor.s  for  new  national  banks  which 
were  organized  In  cor,nectlon  with  corpo- 
rate reorgaalzatlor-s  as  they  relate  to  holding 
company  banks  There  have  been  244  corpo- 
ral* reorganization  applications  during  the 
past  five  years. 

The  attached  list  of  all  applications  proc- 
efised  by  this  office  during  the  past  five  years 
reflects  424  cases.  The  tabulation  shows  that 
the  proceesing  period  on  new  bank  applica- 
tions varies  substantially  from  ca*e  to  ca«e 
This  la  due  to  many  factors,  For  Instance,  ap- 
plicants are  normally  given  30  days  after  the 
application  Is  accepted  for  filing  to  prepare 
supportive  material  to  present  to  the  invea- 
tlgating  examiner.  The  examiner  must  work 
out  a  mutually  agreeable  time  to  meet  with 
the  applicants  and  proposed  directors  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  all  banking,  economic, 
personal  and  other  data  In  connection  with 
the  application.  On  occasion  the  applicants 
file  additional  data  to  the  application  which 
must  be  evaluated,  In  manv  lyisiances  addi- 
tional individuals  are  added  as  orgazUzers 
and  proposed  directors.  Evaluating  new  In- 
formation, of  course,  lengthens  the  process- 
iBg  period.  The  investigating  examiner  Is 
*"ren  required  lo  in'enlew  a  good  rToss-:*c- 
tion  of  people  representing  the  business,  civic 
»nd  consumer  life  of  the  community  in  order 
to  determine  their  views  as  to  the -need  for 
a  bank.  It  should  be  not«d  that  the  ezamlr.- 
ers  who  conduct  the  regular  examination.'*  of 
banks  also  conduct  the  field  Investigations. 
The  scheduling  of  these  field  Investigations 
are  therefore  sometimes  delayed  In  view  of 
the  work  loads  In  the  respective  regions  As 
a  matter  of  procedure  we  do  not  disrupt  the 
eicamlner's  schedule  to  conduct  field  Inves- 
tiRation^  for  new  bark  appllcaiior.^-  AU  of 
these  features  present  many  variables  as  to 
the  time  taken  lu  processing  new  bank  ap- 
plications. 

In  addition,  the  processing  time  Is  some- 
timea  substantlajly  affected  If  a  request  Is 
received  for  a  public  bearing.  If  a  request 
is  received  from  any  party  in  Interest,  this 
office  gracta  a  public  hearing  on  new  bank 
applications. 


Days 

Heflln.     Alabama 90 

Chatom.       Alabama 71 

Selma,       Alabama 99 

Ventura,       California 99 

Arcadia.      California 65 

Santa    Rosa.    California B4 

Gllroy,       California 94 

Longmont.     Colorado 84 

Winter   Park.   Florida 88 

Dade    County,    Florida.  _ 71 

Deerfleld  Beech.  Florida sa 

--..w-;v.:>*jLa,       r.  jfKu 87 

PAlm   Sprlnif.   Florida.,. 74 

Dade    Cuu.'ity.    Florida     B9 

N-rtJi   Miami   Beach.  Florida... B9 

Plajiistlon.     Florida  00 

■  •ilAnao      I-l    prlu  uf, 

F.^^1    Myer-^     Florida              .    _ _  98 

Brand' 11        Florida.           .    98 

Mumj.      Fl.-nda...    ^«.„.,,  M 

PliiellaJt    ParK,   Hurida,, ..., ^  7'i 

yu'.i-iu'Ti  ('  .     Kh  fi  ht  i; 

I_4»,e5    P»rA      llljnnls _...__    78 

Oak   Bruak,   llllni'ls,. . 08 

Mandeviii?    Psrlah.    Loulilana 6i 

Kentwood        LyMiifilaiia _  77 

Wellesley.       MaAsachusetU .,.     98 

Por'.H».'e        Michigan 49 

Oak    Park,  Minnesota 92 

Olivia.       Minnesota 90 

Minneapolis,       Minnesota ,,     93 

Mmnetonks.     Minnesota 88 

Corinth.      Mlsslaelppl 84 

M'    Laurel,   New  Jersey Sfi 

Pennsvllle.    New    Jersey 91 

Melvilie    Nc«    Yort:  49 

York.     Pennsylvania 80 

Pasadena,     Texas 78 

Tomball,     Texas 78 

Pharr,      Texas 84 

Austin,      Texas 57 

Ft-   Worth.  Texas 71 

Richfield,    Uiah 99 

Kennewlck.      Washington 97 

Chester.  West  Virginia 67 

Huntington.  West  Virginia 94 

New    Berlin.    Wisconsin . 69 

Hales  Comer,   Wisconsin 74 

Monona.     Wisconsin 97 

Sheridan.       Wyoming 89 

There  were  79  appllcatlona  processed  In  100 
dare  to  IJO  days  In  summary.  y0  3'.  of  all 
applications  handled  by  this  office  were  proc- 
essed within  a  period  of  130  days. 

.MI  of  ihls  means  that  the  processing  time 
on  new  bank  appiicatlocs  will  vary  widely 
from  case  to  case  and  from  region  to  region 
'.hroughaut  the  co'iniry. 

Formal  hearings  were  held  on  152  cases  rep- 
reseniing  359';  of  all  cases  processed  These 
formal  hearings  are  conducted  whenever  re- 
que.-ited  and  a  transcript  i.s  made  by  a  court 
reporter 

The  above  data  shows  clearly  that  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  '.inusual  about  the 
processing  of  the  MInnetonka  appUcaiton. 
Par  from  being  ha=tv  or  unusual,  as  appar- 
ently characterized  by  your  well-pubUcized 
staff  report,  of  which  we  have  not  been  fur- 
nished a  copy,  the  record  shows  the  usual 
routine  of  filing.  Inv^s'.igation  and  office 
procesolrt:.  We  ca.-.not  understand  how  any 
fair-minded  person  could  conclude  that  the 
subject  applicant  got  a  federal  bank  charter 
faster  than  most  people  do  The  fact  that  the 
location  of  the  proposed  bank  was  In  a  larj^e 
shopping  center  complex  to  occupy  approxi- 
mateiv  1,100,000  square  feet  of  retail  space, 
was  not  a  reason  to  delay  processing.  Quite 
the  contrary,  normal  business  and  lease  re- 
quirements demand  that  final  commitments 
must  be  made  well  m  advance  of  construc- 
tion and  completion  of  such  a  large  project. 


paper  of  general  circulation  In  the  area  where 
the  bank  would  be  located.  This  publlcaiion 
includes  the  names  of  applicants,  the  pro- 
posed location  and  the  proposed  capital 
structure.  Specific  notice  Is  also  sei.t  to  the 
State  Banking  Supervisor  and  to  competitor 
banks 

Over  the  yer-rs  all  of  us  have  heard  criti- 
cism of  Government  agencies,  for  failure  to 
respond  timely  to  requests  from  citizens  gen- 
erallv     it    seems    strange    to    me    that    thi 

t'-r  endedV'TU.t;  -.u  prtn-e.-.s  an  appli.-  -.trjn  bt- 
C-rf  tins  f'rtu  f    ii  ft  tin.elv  basis 

If  iiifre  Is  ni.y  further  iiiformaii.,n  vjm  re- 
H'lir*-  Mti  thtfi  maitrr,  we  shall  be  nUd  to  ro* 
■|tf  rate 

-iDirreli 

Will  lAM  B   Cn\t:' 

f'o-rr/n.i'i  r  i-f  the  f'».'  rri.-; 

The  nihet  naiihu  g  a%pecl  of  Ttie  <m#. 
(•-reign  liank  iraiisartlMiis,  ntulU  Aim  htvc 
l.efM  liivpAiittittrrI  ii\  the  Conintmee  The 
-  h.tirnmiv  -.t  <  -ir  ImeriiHth-nal  Fuin-..  e  Sub- 
1  M:tiailHer  Mild  vcfrrdav  *l>ftl  he  ha*  iried 
lir  ^rf  ihf  rAmmiltei-  to  lj.ve*ma'r  'hu  aa- 
;it' r  niiue  i:i6fi  On  0<  tober  A  he  repuried  in 
'hi-  Record  that  he  had  asked  the  chair- 
inftii  thtti  hi-.  :-uh.nnwnUtee  be  :>ll<'ued  lo 
uueK'iRate  thu  aaprct  ot  the  WaterKate  In- 
'  ident  or  nl  nther  campaigns  I  Joined  in 
•\.  •  rt-quest  Vi"iiertlu\ ,  1  clmllen^ed  the 
i.'iairman  uit  thi^  authority,  got  no  response. 
tiiiU  I  tielieve  that  the  aiittionty  h.\A  not  yet. 
nor  will  be    kir-mted 

Mar.y  Members  wia  he  queried  un  this  sub- 
ject during  the  campaign.  Tliererore.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  ln.sertlng  now  my  remarks 
made  yesterday  during  the  quorumle^s  morn- 
ing meeting  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Commlttee. 

Statement  bv  Ma,  Frenzel  on  October  12. 

1972.  BeFosE  THE  Committee  on  Banking 

AND  Currency 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  you  refused  to  rec- 
ognize me  during  the  Committee  hearing  of 
October  3.  I  have  prepared  a  lengthy  state- 
ment, for  which  I  request  time  now,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  this  state- 
ment be  put  in  the  record. 

During  the  last  week  in  August  I  received 
several  phone  calls  from  local  bankers  that 
the  slaT  of  this  Committee  was  making 
phone  calls  and  asking  for  Information  re- 
lating to  the  charter  recently  granted  to  the 
Ridgeoale  National  Bank  In  MInnetonka.  As 
the  questions  were  explained  to  me.  they 
were  couched  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage 
the  local  bankers,  most  of  whom  had  pro- 
rested  the  Issuance  of  that  charter  within 
their  trade  area,  to  Indicate  that  the  charter 
had  been  Issued  hastily. 

Bankers  also  asked  me  what  kind  of  In- 
vestigation our  Committee  was  carrying  on. 
Since  there  had  been  no  information  from 
you  or  the  staff  that  an  Investigation  was 
In  process.  I  could  only  advise  them  that  I 
was  unaware  of  such  activities.  When  I  re- 
turned after  Labor  Day  to  the  Congress.  I 
saw  In  the  newspapers  that  you  were  investi- 
gating the  Watergate  Incident.  During  the 
hearings  on  the  Housing  Bill,  one  of  our 
Committee's  notable  failures,  I  talked  to  the 
staff  member  who  had  been  Identified  to 
me  as  one  of  the  callers  Into  my  district.  He 
admitted  to  making  the  telephone  calls  and 
Indicated  that  he  was  not  looking  for  any- 
thing special  except  some  comment  from 
the  local  bankers. 

During  that  week,  following  a  point  of 
personal  privileges  requested  by  Congress- 
man Brown  on  the  same  subject,  I  asked 
for   the  same  privilege.  I  asked  you  during 


Into  ouuviun  anu  uutue  uo  repiy. 

Alter  that  meeting  I  talked  to  you  briefly 
and  explained  the  local  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem The  location  of  the  charter  is  withm 
my  district,  but  I  did  not  know  of  the  appli- 
cation, nor  of  the  granting  of  the  charter 
until  I  read  It  In  the  newspapers.  The  Indi- 
viduals who  were  granted  the  charter,  or  at 
least  some  of  them,  are  constituents;  and 
some  have  been  contributors  to  various  of 
Tiy  political  campaigns  .\t  that  time  you 
gave  me  no  further  explanation  ol  the  in- 

ifrt>e  .1  .  .ntldenimt  renttrt  »o  rnmml^tee 
mr!itt>er>  when  It  wa^  cun»pl«*ted 

Y,''ii  nc\*  ii'-tion  wuh  lo  relemie  a  coiilldfu- 
T,»i  ii.*m.- <li»ted  Heptriubrr  \3  which  I  hf'ard 
Ttkii  n  r<-l**u»i"i\  b>  Jftok  AndrrMni  ih»*  <•»*- 
}H!u  '>rf-rr  it  wa«  dehvrred  i<>  mv  ofn.  e  I 
tv  I'  Milt)  »k  ronii  the  fare  «>f  th^  rrpori  Mn>> 
'iriHrti  ti.r  word  '  conrldeittlal  ~ 

It)  th«i  coundenti*!'  rppuri  nn  I'aur  ^ 
I  I'M  nt  V'»'ir  ^tftff   wtiilp 

lit  'hr  iMldffl  ot  (he  hivPRtl^altonii  ol  the 
w*trrvi'""  liirldriii,  at  IraM  two  maj*'''  "*"*  ■ 
pap"*  reported  thai  the  romribuiur  i,t  vne 
:•:  iT\t  --umR  In  question  ihe  taS.OOO— hud 
rpftived  a  bank  charter  on  A\igu*t  22— jtist 
ae  dav-1  niter  the  appUrstion  was  nirU  willi 
■fir  Conipirnllor  of  (he  CMrrency  The  I2.^,0<K) 
I,*  now  an  Integral  part  of  the  ciimpalKn  law 
uoUtionf  reported  by  the  OAO  tt>  ihe  Justice 
Depurimeni  itnd  thLs  is  a  porllon  of  the 
money  which  went  Into  the  bank  account  of 
Berniird  Barker,  a  suspect  In  the  Watergate 
case 

A  prclimlnarv  unestlgarinn  Indicates  that 
•Ttt  bank  v-barter  was  granted  in  an  unusually 
rapid  timers  days — partlcuiarlv  consider- 
ing the  tart  that  the  shopping  center  m 
which  the  bank  Is  to  be  located  has  not  been 
ct.nvtructed  and  apparently  the  bank  could 
:i.ot  be  ready  for  banking  operation.-?  vintll 
1974  or  iy7o  In  addition,  a  preliminary  in- 
vestigation has  indicated  that  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency  may  have  deviated  from 
i!-.e  normal  practices  in  the  procedures  lead- 
ing up  to  tl-.e  granting  of  the  charter.  There 
seemi  no  question  o!  the  Committee's  Juris- 
diction over  the  activities  of  the  Comptroller 
and  the  granting  of  national  bank  charters." 
Alter  the  release  of  the  confidential  memo, 
both  to  the  press  and  to  the  Committee,  1 
a2.im  spoke  to  you  Indicating  that  an  In- 
vestigation was  in  order  since  the  bank  char- 
ter uisued  :n  my  district  had  been  qviestloned 
::.  your  report  Your  report  Indicated  that  thi- 
rjiarter  was  received  "in  an  unusually  rapid 
Time*'  and  that  there  was  a  deviation  from 
normal  practices. 

In  your  later  press  release  of  October  3. 
'\  hich  is  headed  "Opening  Statement  of 
Chairman  Wright  Patman".  you  also  refer 
to  the  phrase  "unusual  practices"  tn  con- 
nection A'ith  this  bank  charter  and  of  the 
me'i  m  the  group  to  whom  the  fharter  was 
issued.  Dwayne  Andreas  and  Kenneth 
Dalilber^: 

On  September  5  you  had  written  to  the 
C.imptr^iUer  of  the  Currency  requesting  In- 
formation concerning  applications  for  new 
nrtUonai  banks.  On  September  28  Mr.  Camp. 
v.ho  I  understand  is  an  LBJ  appointee,  re- 
sponded to  you.  On  Page  3  of  his  letter  to 
!'*-'u  was  the  following  paragraph; 

'The  above  data  shows  clearly  that  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  unusual  about  the 
processing  of  the  MInnetonka  application 
Far  from  being  hasty  or  unusual,  as  appar- 
pntly  characterized  by  your  we  11 -publicized 
staff  report,  of  which  we  have  not  been  f\ir- 
nished  a  ropy,  the  record  shows  the  usual 
iC'Utme  of  filing.  Investigation  and  office 
processing.  We  cannot  understand  how  any 
fair-minded  person  could  conclude  that  the 


space,  was  not  a  reason  lo  delay  processing. 
Quite  the  contrary,  normal  busiress  and 
lease  requirements  demand  that  ilnal  com- 
mitments must  be  made  well  j:i  advance  of 
construction  and  completion  of  such  a  large 
project." 

Perhaps  -■.  grep'.er  importan:re  than  the 
Comptroller  s  staIe^.«nt  that  there  were  no 
Irregularities  in  coni  action  with  ti-.e  charier 
was  his  offer  to  volunteer  further  informa- 
tion It  IS  of  special  interest  to  me  that  you 
wert   not  Interested   in  further   information 

.  -■..-•  ;i.. titer  ni  rt<(  1  h:\^>'  a.skeu  i..e  -i  \\-.- 
'..uii  A  j.wnibei  ttf  tinii^s  .n  the  patres  o;  in.. 
^^■ngrt■-.-l -nai  Hcinrd  v,i\\  thi*  Comm^tiee 
artd  !t«  Chwlmmii  lii\r  tn  t  l*efn  wtlliiit,-  t.i 
Mi\r'>»ri^li(i«  ih,  <•  mit'i'ridlf-  '\hiLli  -.iv  ,.  .r  in 
,  -  j'lrutfii'  th'ii  A  s,iniiir  «'«jiitiii  I.:  'I  r  Cfinp- 
•r  ■ih-r  M?  Uip  I  lii  rtic  \  hri  .re  itiU  i  ■  nrin  nre 
\  'tild    ]   l»r;,r.t-    Mow  liu.u  '*a\    IipM.»r»l  ■  ,l^«r- 

,..rf  tip  ^ilr^i^l.Ir>  rjiirrt  ...  1  i<r  bank  ■  n*('»T 
•«M7iirliim  ^ifi.  e  'nr  -'ll^ir  tf  ^icplrin^rr  \->:i 
u\ru  T  tterti  «■».'»•  1.  nijM«t/^^  ih"  ifi>  'i.nr  111 
•'  ,i.^•^  fhr  r-'iilpti'  .;»>l-  ■  ,  .  iite  Uere  nisfj 
Ml  tke  III*.  p\fil,iint''.t>ii 

)  <lnn  1  h»4i'A  Aiiprsrr  ^i.i  m-  wtre  nti-unt 
I'l  netliires  tn  .  riinfrit.tn  wjtti  lh«  Mlniie- 
fii  -kft  .iiartrr  .t  mo-  .V  'hi*,  tmie  it  .^ef'm^ 
t"  lie  \,iur  (it;ftiHM''i,  n,-i:n>i  n  letter  '- m 
Ihe  r>mptr(pt:pr  oj  'he  rhrrpni>  B:\  eA  n 
tl'c  rec<<rd  li-  du'r  ilinl  n\iikp^  it  m.  rn^y 
••hoice  Hiiwuer  1  tjelieii'  iimt  furihrr  l-i- 
\rstlpatkjn  t  wiirrtinted  I  believe  ilvu  tlie 
ptTsun-i  who  rtnre  (irnnfed  the  charier  hsve 
Atnod  ftri'ujted  by  \mi  in  the  pres*  Whether 
tlielr  charter  had  anv  irregulsriiles  de-ierves 
B  hearing  We  should  get  the  Comptroller  in 
here  10  see  if  your  stari  or  you  ran  prove  that 
his  statements  are  wrong  If  yon  cant.  T'lere 
should  be  a  public  apology  by  you  and  your 
staff  If  you  can,  then  there  ought  to  be 
legislation,  or  indictments 

1  onlv  ask  that  your  allegations  stand  or 
fall  on  their  own  merits  No  subpoenas  are 
needed.  The  Comptroller  s  letter  indicates  his 
wiliingness  to  appear  here  If  you  need  his 
secretary  or  his  f^Ie  cabinets,  I  am  sure  that 
their  appearances  can  be  arranged  as  well. 
Because  of  your  failure  to  ask  for  such  testi- 
mony. I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  thai  you 
are  afraid  to  ask  him  to  tome  i;i  because 
SI  would  spoil  the  political  nature  of  these 
iiearlngs 

On  October  3  you  called  this  Committee 
into  session  for  a  meeting  on  the  Watergate 
incident  The  meeting  was  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, a  procedure  I  applaud 

Although  you  had  indicated  that  there 
w:is  to  be  a  Committee  meeting,  the  pro?e 
dure  was  run  as  a  press  conference  for 
vourself  You  lenored  points  of  order.  You 
refused  to  answer  parliamentary  inquires 
You  refused  to  accept  preferential  motions, 
especially  made  by  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member  The  eag-rule"  procedures  of  that 
meeting  agatii  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
whatever  it  is  you  do  want  to  do.  there  is  t\o 
intpntion  to  hold  an  investigation  of  matters 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  our  banking  duties. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  October  10 
on  p:ice  9385,  you  are  quoted  as  making  the 
following  statement  • 

Another  reason  why  I  resent  the  bill  is 
that  It  comes  to  the  floor  under  a  double 
gag  rule  One  cag  rule  is  bad  enoueh.  but 
here  in  thi.^i  rule  no  Member  has  permission 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  speak  for 
5  minutes.  There  are  only  four  amendment.';, 
and  the  rule  provides  5  minutes  to  the  side 
on  each  amendment.  With  these  four  amend- 
ments then  the  show  i'^  over  and  the  gag 
rule  prevails,  I  do  not  believe  thai  is  right 
I  think  that  is  taking  advantage  of  the 
Members." 

In  addition  to  this  statement  I  have  heard 


ever  was  a  case  o!  the  po:  calling  the  kettle 
black,  your  statement  m  the  Record  must 
be  such  a  case.  This  Committee's  perform- 
ance on  October  3  was  the  worst  case  of  gag 
n-.Ie  that  I  have  witnessed  in  my  short  time 
in  Congress. 

On  October  3,  the  same  dav,  x.r  G-nzalez 
wrote  in  the  Record  that  he'  had  requested 
authority  to  invesugate  certain  foreign  bank- 
iht-  transactions  through  his  subcommittee 
On  :he  following  day  1  wrote  him  indicating 
my  endorsement  of  your  augseMInn    with  a 

.-p:nrr,.itee  ►>-  ^...t,o..i^'^  •'^'v-'-^'-T^^J'^kif 
MlnnetouKa  .  hurier  Mr  O  .n-.tle- reM-niidM 
•  •!i  tn?  flih  that  \  ,11  Urtd  ^(i^d  t,,,,,  ,.,^  ^^^^ 
th.-rir-  i,,T  .>t,  ij  rtii  invp.'igHtlou  n,  Vfi  fil 
Jn  '.■,„f  uhMv  H  dav.t  Ulpr  |,f  *■;({  d(#.  t,„. 
JVI   *•   '.e  ftU!hn'|' 

^1.  '.-  rr-  -rh  '..  W  ...j.,..4-i..^  r^  fX-f^t,»^t 
I'  aft-r  4  '.^-if  >a  I  'fl.MiTitji.u.,;  I  ft.,: 
■WM"  VMM  iiit'i  i,\ti  u.o.th^'r  |ir»^  .-  i,Terfn,-f 
hi,/l-»i4!.i.()||  iHl  Mm'  mu  *»re  -4;^?.:  kn"*her 
I  oiiiTniiier  niw-:,iiK  aiK,  wi-he.*f»  tr-^m  the 
(  Mii.n.ittec  ...  Hf  Tieti  ;hr  Pretidr-r   I:  •wrh 

n  tilpeiliu    nr.r  U<   'bIt  pM.  *>  ».m1oi      |.    s^u.  Id 

'<:  r  .ur*e    »..-    nr  .f  -.rU»*r  iir.dr'  •  t,-  riile> 

""'"V^"     •   ■         ■■     '*'    '<■"*      i.t       \..i     .,lMI-d 

pf.-ji...  4..  ...^:,|,  t..,i«i  vi...  ;,;.tto-imedlv 
'  I  'f..M  .»ppeur  rii!t>fTniu-en  r.r-  i-hnirm-n 
^-..n."  ..'_  u-  liameiv  ,1  f  *  *  Mi-mVr-  nf  thu 
t-mmifpe  feel  ucf  ..hiu,*i..ni  t,.  i«.  hen-  b.-i 
I  dn  I,..'  wun;  the  public  Tn  rhrnk  th«'  bv 
hiv  pn-irnce  hirr  I  am  .-ondonu,^  ^nv  of  vpur 
per.^mt  political  prew  ronferei;-e*  carried 
oti  unc'er  The  gnise  of  Committee  me^tin^s 

This  whole  series  of  episodes  began  on 
August  i,_  according  t.,  your  ■confldentia;- 
staff  report  U  is  now  October  12  and  noth- 
ng  has  happened  except  that  vou  have  regu- 
larly appeared  on  TV.  and  on  the  front  pues 
of  some  of  the  printed  media,  noiablv  the 
local  ones  Oiber  than  Information  already 
revealed  In  the  Watergate  cases  pending  m 
the  courts,  you  and  your  staff  in  all  of  vour 
press  releases  and  interviews  and  conferences 
have  brought  forth  little  but  allegations 
On  my  calendar,  thafs  almost  two  months. 
Seldom  during  that  period  have  vou  dis- 
cussed the  banking  problems.  You  have  al- 
ways centered  your  attention  c^  the  political 
figures.  While  you  could  settle  thV  bank 
charter  question  with  calling  of  voluntarv 
witnesses,  and  at  least  begin  to  buUd  a  basiV 
for  the  investigation  of  foreign  bank  trans- 
actions, not  only  in  this  election  but  in  raanv 
elections,  a>  has  been  suggested  bv  Mr 
Gonzalez,  there  has  been  no  real  effort  to 
investigate  these  banking  matters. 

The  whole  attention  of  rour  series  of  press 
conferences  and  the  direction  of  this  Com- 
mittee (because  you  have  not  allowed  other 
Members  to  be  recognized)  has  been  politi- 
cally aimed  at  the  criminal  aspects  of  the 
Watergate  affair,  which  are  pending  in  a 
court  of  justice 

With  respect  to  this  question.  I  think  that 
the  statements  of  the  Gentleman  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Brasco.  at  our  meeting  of  October 
3  are  well  taken.  They  coincide  verv  closely 
with  the  remarks  of  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy, reported  in  the  .Vssocla'ed  Press  wire 
of  September  30  of  this  vear.  On  that  wire 
Kennedy  Is  Identified  as  one  of  the  few 
Senators  in  a  position  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  Watergate  a^alr.  He  is  quoted  as  foUows: 
"This  Is  a  criminal  indictment,  and  we  must 
be  sensitive  to  :he  fact  that  anv  adverse 
publicity  might  impinge  on  a  fair  trial  So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  the  Senate  Has  not  felt 
a  need  to  ge»  into  the  criminal  aspects  of 
this  case  with  the  same  entiiustasm  as  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  has. 

Although  I  have  restated  this  proposition 
many  times.  I  do  so  again    This  Committee 
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h&B  an  obUgatlon  to  Investigate  banking 
matters.  Ic  bas  miserably  !alled  in  tbat  obli- 
gation. Ic  bos  no  obligation,  and.  In  fact, 
no  authority,  co  Investigate  the  criminal 
aspects  of  the  brealt-in. 

We  could  have  made  an  investigation.  We 
could  have  Identified  Irregularities  or  exon- 
erated the  people  who  stand  accused  In  tha 
public  press  by  you.  Instead  we  have  had 
only  bright  lights  and  front  page  stories. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Committee  has  had  a 
wonderful  record  during  the  last  two  yean. 
During  1071  we  spent  more  time  on  your 
Bank  Reform  Act  than  on  any  other  single 
plec«>  of  legislation,  but  after  a  couple  of 
months  and  some  nice  TV  coverage,  we  never 
brought  ic  to  a  vote.  This  year  we  hurriedly 
called  up  a  redundant  eewer  and  water  bill 
which  was  decisively  rejected  on  the  House 
floor.  Recently  we  put  in  about  three  months 
struggling  with  a  Housing  Bill  which  passed 
this  Committee  by  a  significant  majority  but 
which  perished  In  the  Rules  Committee.  I  am 
Infonned  that  you  exerted  no  influence  to 
paca  It. 

With  a  record  like  that.  It  seems  highly 
unlikely  that  this  Committee  Is  going  to  be 
able  to  conduct  any  significant  business 
between  now  and  Saturday,  when  the  Con- 
gress adjourns.  Our  own  record,  coupled 
with  your  obvious  lack  of  enthusiasm  to 
conduct  fair  and  reasonable  investigations. 
la  extremely  disappointing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  way  this  Committee  has 
been  run,  as  a  private  vehicle  for  your  own 
publicity,  with  little  regard  for  the  public 
interest,  with  no  regard  for  other  Members  or 
for  House  and  Committee  rules  and  with 
little  record  of  effectiveness  (except  some 
bills  which  were  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion), I  personally  would  not  vote  to  give 
you  any  kind  of  powers  whatsoever.  X  hope 
that  the  criminal  cases  pending  on  the 
Watergate  will  bring  forth  the  information 
that  Is  needed  and  that  this  Committee  next 
year  will  show  the  courage  that  la  necessary 
to  conduct  the  real  Investigations  which  we 
should  have  done  this  fall. 

AUr  10.  1973. 
Hon.  Henrt  Gonzalez. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  International 
Finance.  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  Ray^um  Building. 

Oe&k  Hekkt:  Last  year  when  our  Commit- 
tee was  involved  in  Watergate  activities,  you 
and  I  discussed  the  subject  of  your  Subcom- 
mittee looking  into  the  foreign  bank  trans- 
actions of  the  suspect  political  contribution. 

My  notes  Indicate  that  on  October  3  of 
1073.  you  put  some  material  In  the  Record 
that  you  had  requested  authority  to  Investi- 
gate foreign  banking  transactions  In  your 
SutKwmmlttee.  I  believe  I  wrote  you  on  the 
following  day,  with  a  copy  to  Chairman  Pat- 
maji,  endorsing  your  suggestion.  I  believe 
you  responded  on  October  5  indicating  that 
the  Chairman  had  not  g.ven  you  authority 
tor  such  an  investigation. 

I  thtnk  that  now  Is  an  excellent  time  for 
our  Subcommittee  to  look  Into  the  role  of 
foreign  banks  as  "laundries"  for  political  con- 
tributions. Perhaps  you  would  want  to  ex- 
pand the  investigation,  and  I  have  no  par- 
ticular objection,  although  my  principal  In- 
terest is  In  political  contributions  mad* 
through  foreign  banks. 

I  hope  you  will  again  ask  our  Chairman 
for  authority  to  go  ahead  with  this  kind  of 
Investigation,  In  my  opinion  there  Is  a  lot 
of  talfc  on  Watergate  but  not  near  enough 
action.  Let's  let  our  Committee  be  one  of  the 
first  with  positive  actions  and  legislative 
recommendations  that  might  prevent  in  the 
future  some  of  those  actions  which  have 
shocked  us  In  the  past. 

Thanks  for  your  consideration  of  this 
request. 

Best  regards. 

Buj.  Pkinzbi.. 
Member  of  Congreat. 


Washington,  D.C, 

May  14.1973. 
Hon.  Biix  PaENZFX, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbaa  Bill:  I  am  delighted  to  know  of  your 
interest  in  having  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Finance  look  Into  foreign  bank 
transactions  Involved  In  last  year's  political 
campaign. 

I  believe  that  for  such  an  investigation 
to  be  effective,  we  would  have  to  have 
subpoena  powers.  Last  year,  when  the  full 
Committee  sought  such  powers,  the  majority 
opposed  the  necessary  resolution.  Lt  light  of 
that,  I  can  only  wonder  what  sort  of  sup- 
port the  Subcommittee  would  have  if  It 
were  to  seek  authority  to  carry  out  the 
investigation  you  and  I  both  would  like  to 
see. 

I  feel  that  we  couid  not  be  effective  with- 
out full  Committee  support,  which  I  would 
be  glad  to  ask  for  and  will  do  so  after  I 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  with 
the  Chairman. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Henkt  B.  Gonzalez,  M.C. 

Mat  16.  1973. 
Hon.  HrNBY  B.  CciNzalez, 
Chairman.   Subcommittee  on   InteTnational 
Finance.    CoTnmlttee    on    Banking    and 
Currency.  Raylmm  Building. 

DxAR  Hensy;  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
May  14.  As  you  know,  I  am  not  thrilled 
about  giving  broad  subpoena  powers  to  con- 
gressional committees.  If  the  Sutjconimlttee 
la  activated  for  the  purpose  of  making  this 
Investigation,  and  if  the  Subcommittee 
establishes  some  reasonable  list  of  people 
who  might  be  Invited  and  eventually  sub- 
poenaed, I  don't  mind  voting  for  specific 
subpoena  powers. 

I  think  this  is  something  that  we  might 
discuss  Informally  In  the  Subcommittee  to 
see  If  we  can  reach  agreement  on  which 
parties  you  might  want  to  subpoena.  My 
position  la  that  I  am  happy  to  let  Senator 
Ervin  make  the  headlines  as  long  as  our 
Committee  can  find  out  something  about 
money  movements  during  elections  through 
foreign  banks. 

Best  regards. 

Bnj,PEENZlL, 

Ifember  of  Congress. 

WaSHtNCTOK,    DC. 

May   29.   1973. 
Hon.  HciTRT  B.  Gonzalez, 
OS.  House  of  Representativea, 
Washington.   D.C. 

DuK  Hzsvar:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
sending  me  copies  of  your  recent  correspond- 
ence with  our  Colleague.  BUI  Prenzel  of 
Minnesota.  In  reference  to  the  Watergate  case 
which  this  Committee  considered  last  Fall. 
As  you  know  from  our  discussions  of  last 
year,  it  Is  necessary  for  the  fuU  Committee 
to  vote  an  investigation  and  to  authorU* 
subpoena  powers.  Recent  court  decisions 
have  made  it  clear  that  the  subpoena  power 
must  rest  with  the  full  ComnUttce  and  not 
with  Individual  Members  or  Subcommittees. 
Therefore,  to  have  a  full-scale  investigation 
of  the  use  of  foreign  bank  accounts  or  any 
other  aspects  of  the  Watergate  case  would 
require  a  vote  of  the  ftill  Committee. 

You  were  a  strong  supporter  of  this  sub- 
poena power  last  October  and  as  you  recall, 
Mr.  Prenzel  and  the  other  R«publlcans  voted 
as  a  solid  block  against  such  an  Investiga- 
tion. The  subpoena  list  submitted  to  the 
Committee  at  this  time  covered  persons  In- 
volved In  the  transfer  of  funds  In  Mexico  and 
it  ts  highly  regrettable  that  we  did  not  pursue 
this  case  at  that  time  when  witnesses  were 
readily  available  and  when  the  trails  were 
particularly  fresh.  Such  an  Investigation  at 
that  time  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  saved 


this  nation  much  grief  and  would  have  de- 
veloped the  facts  fully  and  would  hive  un- 
doubtedly prevented  many  of  the  sordid 
events  which  have  occurred  since  our  Investi- 
gation was  blocked. 

As  you  know,  both  Senator  Sam  Ervln  and 
Senator  Stuart  Symington  are  working  oa 
various  aspects  of  this  case  and  have  de- 
veloped Information  relating  to  the  money 
transferred  in  Mexico.  In  addition,  a  grand 
Jury  has  been  convened  In  Houston  to  look 
into  the  transaction  and  it  is  presumed  that 
this  panel  wlU  be  reporting  soon.  Also,  Judge 
Sirica,  here  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  is 
apparently  in  poeseselon  of  certain  docu- 
ments relating  to  these  matters  and  the 
grand  Jury  In  this  Jiu-lsdlctlon  may  also  be 
dealing  with  some  aspects  of  this  transfer  of 
funds. 

Despite  all  of  these  ongoing  investigations 
and  prosecutions,  the  fact  remains  that  this 
Committee  does  have  Important  jurisdiction 
over  various  aspects  of  the  Watergate  case, 
particularly  where  It  Involves  the  utUlzatloa 
of  foreign  and  domestic  banking  Institutions 
to  facilitate  and  conceal  the  transfer  of  cam- 
paign monies.  There  remain  other  parts  of 
the  case  which  also  bear  on  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee.  These  various  aspects  ap- 
pear to  cross  a  variety  of  Subcommittee  linei 
and  because  of  the  extreme  importance  of 
the  case  and  Its  delicate  nature  In  relation  Co 
other  Investigations,  we  must  proceed  can- 
fuUy. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  formal  investiga- 
tion and  subpoena  power  were  blocked  by 
the  unfortunate  vote  In  the  ComnUttee  last 
October,  the  staff  did  gather  a  great  deal 
of  pertinent  Information  on  several  areas  of 
the  Watergate  case.  This  material  has  stood 
up  well  under  the  test  of  time  and  appean 
to  be  corroborated  by  the  various  revela- 
tions which  have  come  to  light  since. 

With  your  correspondence  In  mind  and 
the  Interest  which  has  been  indicated  by  a 
number  of  Members  of  the  Committee,  I 
have  Instructed  the  staff  to  closely  monltcc 
the  various  Investigations  being  carried  out 
in  the  Congress  and  the  Judicial  Branch.  At 
the  appropriate  time.  I  have  asked  the  staff 
to  be  prepared  to  submit  a  memorandum  on 
any  areas  which  may  not  have  been  covered 
by  these  other  Investigations  and  which  ap- 
pear to  be  likely  areas  for  this  Committee 
to  pursue  In  more  detail.  At  this  time.  I 
would  hesitate  to  duplicate  the  work  of  other 
Committees  or  grand  Jury  investigations,  but 
It  Is  only  proper  that  we  remain  prepared  to 
pick  up  whatever  areas  could  be  beneflolaUy 
explored. 

If  and  when  It  does  become  apparent  that 
the  public  Interest  would  be  served  by  a 
separate  Inquiry  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  I  would  like  to  sit  down 
and  discuss  this  matter  with  you  and  the 
other  Suboonuntttee  Chairmen  and  otbff 
Members  of  the  Committee  who  have  Indi- 
cated a  special  Interest  In  the  Watergate 
affair. 

I  hope  you  wUI  keep  me  Informed  trf  any 
Information  which  comes  to  your  attention 
on  these  cases  and  I  hope  you  will  forwd 
any  suggestions  you  may  have  for  possible 
future  steps  by  the  Committee.  Tour  assist- 
ance and  support  were  extremely  Important 
to  the  limited  efforts  which  we  were  able  to 
make  last  Pall  and  I  would  certainly  want 
your  cooperation.  Ideas,  and  help  In  any 
future  steps  we  might  tmdertake  on  Water- 
gate. 
With  best  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

WUORT  PATKAK. 

Chairman, 

Washinotow,  D.C 

June  1, 1973. 
Hon.  Box  Fkknzel, 
LfOngioorth  Bouse  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Bnx:  This  refers  to  our  correspond- 
ence on  the  pocslbllity  of  a  Subcommittee 
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Investigation  Into  the  foreign  bank  opera- 
tions as  related  to  the  election  scand&la  of 
1972.  X  enclose  berewlth  for  your  Information, 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Chairman  Patman  on 
the  subject. 

I  have  not  heard  anything  further  from 
you  with  respect  to  your  interest  In  the 
Peruvian  expropriation  of  fishmeal  industries, 
some  of  which  are  headquartered  In  your 
District. 

I  hope  that  the  Administration  Is  pursuing 
this  matter  vigorously  and  trust  you  will 
let  me  know  If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  In 
this  matter. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Hensv  B.  Oonzalsz,  M.C. 

June  5.  1973. 
Hon.  WsiCHT  Patmak, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Raybum  Building. 

Dear  Cha»man  Patuan:  Chairman  Qon- 
saiez  of  the  International  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee has  sent  me  a  copy  of  your  letter  to 
bUn  of  May  29  referring,  among  other  things, 
to  the  staff  work  done  last  fall  on  the  Water- 
gate matter  and  your  Instructions  to  the 
staff  "to  closely  monitor  the  various  inves- 
tigations being  carried  out  .  .  .". 

I  am  glad  that  the  Committee  staff  bas 
been  directed  to  monitor  the  case,  but  I 
don't  see  why  Chairman  Gonzalez'  Subcom- 
mittee might  not  go  ahead  to  look  Into  the 
foreign  banking  matter.  Nor  do  I  see  why 
another  subconunlttee  or  the  full  Conunlt- 
tee  could  not  have  Investigated  the  bank 
charter  situation. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  our  Committee's  In- 
vestigation last  year  that  was  a  matter  of 
concern  to  me  was  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  were  not  ap- 
praised of  the  staff  mvestlgatlons  at  the  time. 
You  will  recall  that  I  was  particularly  con- 
cerned about  staff  investigations  within  my 
district  about  which  I  had  neither  prior  nor 
subsequent  Information. 

Might  I  respectfully  request  a  peak  at  staff 
files  on  Watergate  at  this  time?  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  I  would  find  It  Instruc- 
tive to  see  what  our  stafi  has  done  on  this 
matter. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Tours  very  truly. 

Bill  ParNZEL, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Washinoton.  D.C.  June  28. 1973. 
Hon.  Bn.L  FazNZEL. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D^AR  Ma.  ^KENZEL:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  concerning  the  foreign  bank- 
ing matters  Involved  in  the  financing  of  the 
President's  re-election  campaign  and  I  am 
happy  that  Mr.  Gonzalez  furnished  you  with 
a  copy  of  my  letter  on  this  subject. 

In  regard  to  the  staff  work,  I  know  you 
have  received  the  two  reports  which  were 
Issued  on  September  12,  1972  and  October  31, 
1972  which  go  Into  these  matters  In  some 
detail.  Since  that  time.  I  have  also  written 
the  Attorney  General  and  on  January  11  of 
this  year.  Assistant  Attorney  General  Henry 
Petersen  replied  with  comments  on  various 
aspects  of  the  two  reports  Issued  In  the  Com- 
mittee. I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  original 
letter  to  the  Attorney  General  and  Mr.  Peter- 
sen's reply. 

As  I  noted  In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
the  staff  Is  watching  the  hearings  and  other 
developments  In  the  case.  They  are  doing 
this  through  the  public  media  which  la 
covering  the  case  In  great  detail  as  you  are 
aware.  In  addition,  we  are  requesting  copies 
of  transcripts  In  areas  which  touch  directly 
on  financial  matters  such  aa  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Stans  and  Mr.  Sloan.  Also,  you  are 
aware  that  the  grand  Jury  Is  still  in  session 
in  Houston  on  the  question  of  the  money 


which  traveled  to  Mexico  and  was  returned 
to  the  United  States.  I  assume  that  the 
grand  Jury  Investigation  will  give  us  a  good 
indication  of  what  might  remain  for  the 
Committee  to  consider  In  this  area. 

While  I  deeply  regret  that  we  did  not 
pursue  all  of  these  issues  In  a  more  timely 
fashion  last  Fall.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  should 
do  anything  at  this  moment  which  might 
Interfere  or  appear  to  Interfere  with  the 
Ervln  Committee  and/or  other  ongoing  In- 
vestigations. With  all  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  been  faced  in  reaching  the  facts.  I  would 
bate  for  this  Committee  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  creating  new  problems  for  other  In- 
vestigative efforts.  Tlie  situation  we  face 
today  Is  much  different  than  that  of  last 
August,  September  and  October,  when  we 
sought  to  open  a  full-scale  investigation. 
Now  we  have  a  full-scale  Congressional  In- 
vestigation underway  and  an  independent 
prcsecutor  on  the  scene  and  grand  juries 
looking  at  the  Issue  in  the  broadest  possible 
terms  In  contrast  to  the  very  narrow  ap- 
proach which  was  followed  by  the  Justice 
Department  last  Pall.  However.  I  am  ol  the 
very  strong  belief  that  all  of  these  facts  must 
be  uncovered,  and  should  the  Ervin  Commit- 
tee and  the  grand  Jury  investigation  fall  to 
develop  the  information  I  would  want  to 
present  the  Issue  to  this  Committee  again 
in  hopes  that  many  of  you  would  reverse 
your  earlier  vote  and  support  the  Inquiry. 

With  very  best  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

WaicHT  Patman.  Chairman. 

Washincton,  D.C.  December  15, 1972. 
Hon.  RlCHASD  G.  Kleindienst. 
The  Attorney  General,  The  Justice  Depart' 
ment.  Washington,  D.C- 

Dear  Ms.  Attornet  General:  As  you  know. 
a  multitude  of  Issues  have  been  raised  con- 
cerning the  Watergate  bugging  Incident  and 
various  campaign  fundralslng  activities  over 
the  past  months.  Only  part  of  these  issues 
are  Included  In  an  Indictment  returned 
again.st  seven  persons  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  September  15. 

You  are  aware  that  this  Committee  has 
conducted  some  preliminary  inquiries  into 
the  financial  aspects  and  related  matters  In- 
volving the  Watergate  Incident  and  fund- 
raising  activities  of  the  Finance  Committee 
to  Re-Elect  the  President.  Two  staff  studies 
based  on  these  Investigations  were  released 
on  September  12  and  October  31  and  I  am 
enclosmg  copies  of  thesu  documents.  Other 
serious  Issues,  of  course,  have  been  raised  by 
respected  newsmen,  wxltlng  for  various  pub- 
lications. 

As  I  mentioned  on  several  occasions  dur- 
ing the  fall,  I  feel  that  these  aUegatlons 
touch  the  very  heart  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  I  feel  strongly  that  there  Is  a 
need  to  clear  up  the  situation  fully  so  that 
public  confidence  may  be  maintained  In  our 
political  process.  It  would  !>eem  appropriate 
for  you.  as  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer, 
to  see  that  all  of  these  allegations  are  fully 
investigated  and  prosecutions  Initiated  where 
required. 

At  this  point,  both  the  Congress  and  the 
public  are  largely  in  the  dark  about  what 
your  department  has  and  has  not  done  In 
the  case,  and  this  continuing  secrecy  and  the 
appearance  of  Inaction  can  only  lead  to  a 
severe  deterioration  of  confidence  In  law  en- 
forcement. 

It  Is  obvious  from  the  Indictment  that  has 
been  returned  and  the  comments  of  the  As- 
sistant United  States  Attorney.  Earl  Sllbert. 
that  many  of  these  questions  will  be  left 
unanswered  In  the  coming  criminal  trial  of 
the  Watergate  Seven.  For  example.  I  note 
that  Mr.  Sllbert  stated  In  cotut  that  be 
would  trace  only  partially  the  campaign 
funds  which  travelled  In  Mexico  and  back 
Into  the  United  States  and  into  the  Finance 
Committee  to  Re-Elect   the   President   and 


the  account  of  Bernard  Barker,  one  of  the 
defendants  m  the  Watergate  case.  From 
pre^s  accounts  of  his  statements.  Mr.  Sllbert 
Indicated  that  he  would  "not  necessarily" 
trace  the  money  from  Its  source- 
While  I  am  in  no  position  to  question  the 
manner  In  which  Mr.  SUbert  is  handling  the 
ca5e.  It  Is  obvious  this  would  leave  un- 
ansvored  whether  or  not  the  contribution 
WOE  legal  under  the  various  statutes  affect- 
i::g  campaign  financing. 

This  Committee  Is  vitally  concerned  v.-ith 
the  manner  in  which  both  the  international 
and  domestic  banking  systems  were  utUized 
to  conceal  campaign  funds  or  to  facilitate 
the  commission  of  illegal  acts.  It  is  my  hope 
that  your  investigators  wlU  be  able  to  furnish 
a  full  report  on  all  the  questions  raised 
In  this  area  and.  once  again.  I  refer  vou 
back  to  the  reports  issued  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  In  September  and 
October. 

It  is  important,  lii.  Klelndleust,  that  we 
have  some  early  knowledge  of  what  your 
Department  plans  to  do  on  these  issues.  We 
are  now  trying  to  map  out  an  agenda  for 
what  appears  :o  be  a  very  busy  first  session 
of  the  93rd  Congress.  Faced  with  this  busy 
schedule,  and  the  need  to  renew  a  number 
of  basic  legislative  authorities  during  the 
first  half  of  1973.  It  is  not  my  desire  to 
duplicate  any  Inquiries  which  your  De- 
partment or  other  Committees  of'  Congress 
might  be  undertaking.  So  it  Is  important 
that  you  give  me  some  kind  of  idea  of  the 
scope  of  your  Immediate  mvestlgatlve  efforts 
in  order  that  our  Committee  will  be  in  a 
position  to  Judge  what.  If  any.  further  ac- 
tion It  should  take  In  this  case. 

Recently,  some  Memtiers  of  the  Commit- 
tee, Including  those  on  the  minority  side, 
have  indicated  that  they  feel  the  Committee 
should  make  a  new  effort  in  the  Watergate 
case  in  the  next  Congress.  However,  I  feel 
that  these  Members  may  be  willing  to  forgo 
such  a  time -cons  tuning  effort  If  they  were 
assured  that  the  Justice  Department  was 
undertaking  an  aggressive  "no  holds 
barred"  investigation  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment was  willing  to  make  lU  reports  public. 

At  one  time,  there  hod  twen  an  indication 
thai  at  least  oac  other  Committee  of  Con- 
gress would  be  conducting  public  hearings 
on  these  matters,  but  some  time  has  passed 
and  there  has  been  no  further  announce- 
ments from  that  quarter.  So.  It  is  all  the 
more  imperative  that  we  know  what  the 
Justice  Department  wUI  be  doing  on  thla 
Investigation. 

Without  rancor.  let  me  state  that  It  Is  a 
facu  that  many  persons  sincerely  questioned 
the  objectivity  of  the  Justice  Department's 
Investigative  efforts  earlier  this  vear  because 
of  the  Impending  elections.  Now  that  the  elec- 
tion Is  behind  us.  I  hope  that  these  real,  or 
Imagined,  constraints  are  removed.  However, 
we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  you  are  an 
appointee  emanating  from  the  political  party 
under  Investigation  and  this  Is  why  any  state- 
ment you  make  about  a  full-scale  Investiga- 
tion must  be  tmequlvocal  and  must  contain 
assurances  that  your  investigators  will  be 
given  a  free  hand  In  all  respects.  This,  as  I 
am  sure  you  recognize,  would  be  necessary 
for  the  public  to  have  confidence  In  the 
Investigation. 

In  fact.  I  would  like  to  urge  you  to  give 
thought  to  naming  an  Independent  Task 
Force — clearly  outside  of  the  political  arena— 
to  carry  out  the  Investigation.  I  am  sure 
that  a  group  of  public-spirited  lawyere  and 
Investigators  could  be  assembled  to  carry  out 
such  a  Job.  In  view  of  the  Importance  of 
this  case.  It  imght  be  well  to  consider  having 
the  f^resldent  himself  name  a  blgb-Ievel  In- 
vestigative task  force  composed  of  persons 
with  no  particular  political  bias. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  hope  you  will  give 
this  your  careful  consideration  and  that  you 
will   be   able    to   let   me   know   aa   soon   as 
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possible    Fo    that   I    can    make   a   report   to 
the  Pull  Committee. 
With  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

WUCHT  Patman, 

Chairman. 


Washdjgtow,  D.C. 

January  U,  1973. 
Hon.  WaicHT  Patman, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Rouse  of  Rejrresentatives.  Waah' 
ington,  D.C. 
DsAR  Ma.  Chaiamak:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  correspondence  dated  December  16, 
1972.  enclosing  copies  of  two  reports  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  dealing  with  the 
"Watcisate  Incident"  and  related  matters, 
and  requesting  to  be  advised  a«  to  the  status 
of  several  matters  referred  to  In  those  re- 
ports which  might  Involve  violations  of  Fed- 
eral law.  In  our  view,  the  following  matters 
were  touched  upon  In  the  Committee's  re- 
ports: 

1.  The  MeMcan  Checks:  The  Committee's 
staff  suggeets  that  the  involvement  of  a 
Mexican  national.  Manuel  Ogarrlo.  In  mak- 
ing a  sizable  contribution  to  the  re-election 
campaign  of  President  Nixon  shortly  before 
April  7,  1973.  could  Involve  violations  of  18 
U3-C.  613.  We  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  Internal  Security  Division,  which 
has  primary  enforcement  jurisdiction  over 
Section  613,  and  they  have  advised  that 
violations  of  that  Section  are  unlikely  here. 
In  their  view  Section  613  does  not  prohibit 
all  concnbutlona  Involving  foreign  nationals, 
but  only  those  In  which  the  actual  con- 
tributor falls  within  the  narrow  and  techni- 
cal definition  of  "foreign  principal"  or  "agent 
of  a  foreign  principal"  contained  In  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act.  From  the 
tacts  presented  In  the  Committee's  reports 
and  ihoee  developed  through  Investigation 
conducted  by  this  Department,  It  does  not 
appear  that  Manuel  Ogarrlo  fits  within  either 
of  these  definitions.  Moreover,  as  Indicated 
la  the  Committee's  October  31  report,  there 
Is  evidence  that  American  national  (s),  and 
not  Ogarrlo.  were  responsible  for  the  subject 
contribution.  We  are,  however,  presently  con- 
ducting criminal  Investigations  Into  several 
other  aspects  of  this  contribution,  and  its 
movement  to  Waablngton. 

2  Texas  Fund  Raising  Activities:  The 
Committee's  report  of  September  12  reported 
that  an  aircraft  owned  by  the  PennzoU  Cor- 
poration had  i>een  used  to  convey  political 
contributions  raised  m  Texas  from  Houston 
to  Washington.  We  have  conducted  aa  appro- 
priate Investigation  to  detertnlne  whether 
the  u.se  of  this  plane  Involved  a  violation  of 
18  use  610.  which,  as  you  know,  prohlbiu 
corporations  from  contributing  their  assets 
to  candidates  for  Federal  office.  This  investi- 
gation determined  that,  although  a  Pennz- 
011  plane  was  u-sed  to  bring  politics]  contri- 
butions to  Washington  on  April  S.  1972.  each 
of  the  Pennzoll  officials  who  transported  the 
money,  had  company  business  m  Washing- 
ton on  April  6.  In  our  view,  the  presence  of 
legitimate  business  purposes  for  the  trip 
makes  the  fact  that  political  contributions 
were  also  carried  to  Washington  at  the  same 
time  an  insulllclent  basis  to  support  a  crimi- 
nal charge. 

3  The  «2S.00a  Andreas  Contribution:  An 
extensive  Investigation  was  conducted  last 
fall  to  determine  whether  the  failure  of  the 
Finance  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  President 
to  report  the  »25,00O  cash  contribution  which 
was  delivered  to  Kenneth  Dohlberg  In  Miami 
could  involve  violations  of  the  reporting  and 
discloeuje  provisions  of  the  1971  Federal 
aection  Campaign  Act  The  Issue  t^  be  re- 
solved was  when  the  gilt  became  effective  as 
«  matter  of  law  Prom  the  evidence  devel- 
oped, we  were  forced  to  conclude  that  for 
criminal  purposes  at  least,  we  could  not  prove 
that  this  contribution  had  been  made  after 


the  April  7  enective  date  of  the  Act,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  iiave  closed  this  matter, 

4.  The  *1 14,000  Deposit  to  Bernard  Bark- 
er's Account:  This  matter,  too.  was  exten- 
sively investigated  to  determine  whether  the 
deposit  of  five  checks  to  the  checking  ac- 
count of  Bernard  Barker  Associates  at  the 
Republic  National  Bank  of  Miami  on  or  about 
April  19,  1972,  constituted  an  "expenditure" 
that  should  have  been  reported  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act.  The  In- 
vestigBtion  disclosed  that  the  deposit  of  these 
checits  was  Insisted  upon  by  the  bank  aa  a 
necessary  prerequisite  to  their  conversion 
into  cash,  and  that  the  cash  proceeds  were 
subsequently  returned  to  the  Committee  to 
Re-Eect  In  Wastilngton.  In  view  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  have  concluded  that  their 
deposit  did  not  constitute  an  "expenditure" 
reportable  under  the  Act, 

5.  The  Rldgedale  NaUonal  Bank  Charter: 
After  an  examination  of  the  reports  sub- 
mitted by  your  Committee  and  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  concerning  the  award 
of  a  national  bank  charter  to  a  group  of 
buamessmen  headed  by  Owayne  Andreas  and 
Kenneth  Dahlberg,  we  have  concluded  that 
there  is  insumcient  evidence  of  a  connection 
between  the  award  of  this  charter  and  the 
aforementioned  political  contribution  made 
by  Andreas  to  warrant  the  Initiation  of  a 
criminii  investigation  by  this  Department 
either  under  the  bribery  statutes  or  under 
18  use.  600  ipromise  of  benefit  for  po- 
litical activity) . 

6.  Inaccurate  Reports:  Several  instances 
where  transactions  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee  to  Re-EIeci  the  President  on  re- 
ports filed  with  the  Offlce  of  Federal  Elec- 
tions. General  Accounting  Omce,  did  not 
conform  to  bank  records  are  indicated  in 
your  Committee's  report  of  Octotjer  31.  While 
such  errors  could  constitute  technical  vio- 
lations of  the  reporting  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act,  the  OBlce  of 
Federal  Elections  has  taken  the  position  that 
such  errors  should  not  be  referred  to  this 
Department  as  "apparent  violations  "  of  the 
Act  untu  the  offending  committee  has  been 
advised  of  them  and  given  an  opportunity  to 
rectify  them.  None  of  the  matters  referred 
to  in  your  report  have  been  referred  for 
criminal  action  at  this  time.  Should  such  a 
referral  be  made,  we  would,  of  course,  make 
an  appropriate  review  thereof. 

7.  Bank  Account  Monitoring:  The  Octo- 
ber 31  report  alleges  that  agents  of  the  Com- 
nuttee  for  the  Re-Election  of  the  President 
monitored  the  personal  bank  accounts  of 
promlent  Democrats,  including  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  Insure  that  those  ac- 
counts were  not  being  used  to  conduct  Il- 
legal campaign  financing.  However,  these 
aUegations  do  not  Indicate  the  violation  of 
any  Federal  law. 

8.  Pre-AprU  7  Contributions:  The  Com- 
mittee's report  of  October  31  speculated  that 
81  mUlion  in  contributions  made  prior  to 
April  7  may  have  been  funneled  mto  the  cash 
fund  that  was  aUeged  to  have  been  kept  in  a 
safe  at  the  olBces  of  the  Finance  Committee 
to  Re-Elect  the  President  in  Washington  We 
are  presently  conducting  appropriate  inquiry 
to  determine  whether  there  have  been  any 
disbursements  from  this  fund  after  April  7 
1872,  that  were  not  reported  by  the  Plnanc^ 
Committee  on  reporu  filed  with  the  Office  of 
Federal  Elections, 

9  Possible  Olft  Tax  Evasion  by  Walter  T 
Duncan:  In  Its  report  of  October  31  the 
Committee's  stair  suggests  that  Tex»«  busi- 
nessman Walter  T.  Duncan  may  have  vio- 
lated  Federal  gift  tax  laws  by  failing  to  ex- 
pressly direct  that  a  $305,000  contribution  to 
the  Ntion  campaign,  which  he  and  his  wife 
made  In  the  fall  of  1972,  be  broken  up  and 
treated  aa  several  $6,000  contributions  to  var- 
ious separate  political  committees.  The  re- 
port also  reflects  that  at  the  time  Duncan 
aurrendered  the  personal  note  which  rep- 
resented   the    subject   contribution    to    an 
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agent  of  the  Nixon  campaign,  that  camnaian 
agent  furnished  him  with  a  list  of  seveSl 
Republican  committees  to  which  the  con- 
trlbutlon  waa  to  be  treated  as  having  been 
made.  Whatever  merit  there  may  be  to  the 
position  of  the  Committee's  staff  to  thu  re- 
gard  la  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
determine. 

10.  Poealble  Violations  of  18  U.S  C  10)4- 
Finally,  the  report  of  October  31  sets  forth 
facta  todlcatlng  possible  violations  of  18 
CS.C,  1014  in  connection  with  the  alleged 
presentation  of  tradulent  financial  state- 
ments to  several  banking  Institutions  Ad- 
proprlato  investigation  Is  presently  being 
conducted  Into  these  matters  by  this  De! 
partment. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  assure  you 
and  your  Committee  that  this  Department 
has.  and  will  contmue.  to  vigorously  pursue 
all  evidentiary  leads  refiectlag  possible  viola- 
tions of  Federal  law.  Should  you  receive  any 
additional  Ujformatlon  on  the  matters  we 
have  closed  which  you  feel  should  be  con- 
sidered by  us.  I  would  appreciate  your  bring- 
ing It  to  my  attention. 

I    hope    that    the    Information    provided 
herein  wui  be  helpful  to  you,  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  discuss  these  matters  further  with 
you  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

HSXXT  E.  PETEaSKM, 

Astistant  Attorney  General. 

OcToara  19.  1973. 
Hon.  WaicHT  Patman. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Rayburn  Building. 

DxAa  Ma.  CHAlaMAN:  Thank  you  for  your 
memo  of  October  16  which  Included  a  copy 
of  your  letter  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  Inquiring  about  the  charter  appli- 
cation for  a  bank  at  Key  Blscayne.  Florida 
You  may  recall  that  Just  over  a  rear  ago 
we  had  a  little  excitement  about  a  bank 
charter  within  my  district.  Vou  made  an 
allegation  to  the  press  that  the  charter  was 
issued  in  shorter  than  normal  time,  and  the 
Comptroller,  In  response  to  written  inquiry 
indicated  that  the  Issuance  of  that  charter 
was  standard  in  all  respects. 

I  asked  you  then  to  have  the  Comptroller 
testify  before  our  Committee  on  this  subject 
so  we  might  query  him  regarding  your  alle- 
gations. I  certainly  hope  you  wUl  call  the 
ComptroUer  before  the  Committee  to  give  all 
Committee  Members  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress their  own  questions  on  these  bank  char- 
ters. I  have  the  feeling  that  my  constituents 
were  pretty  much  found  guilty  bv  vour  sttte- 
ments  to  the  press,  and  I  am  hoping  that 
when  the  Comptroller  comes  up,  those  state- 
ments can  be  proved  or  disproved 
Youra  very  truly, 

BZLI.  PaENZXL. 

Member  of  Congreti. 

WASHiNirroiv.  D.C, 
_      .„  .  October  f»,  ia73. 

To:  AU  Members  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 
From:  Wright  Patman.  Chairman. 

Numerous  questions  have  been  raised  In 
the  news  media  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  an  application  for  a  national  bank 
charter  at  Key  Blscayne,  Florida,  has  been 
handled  in  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency's 
Office.  As  baa  been  our  practice  when  such 
questions  have  been  raised  In  the  past.  I 
have  written  the  Comptroller  asking  for  a 
report  on  this  application  and  the  files  relat- 
ing to  It. 

Attached  la  a  copy  of  my  letter. 

Washinctok.  D.C,  October  IS,  1971. 
Hon.  Sakts  E.  SMrrH. 

OiTice  0/  the  Comptroller  o/  the  Currency 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Jim:  As  you  are  aware,  the  news 
media  has  reported  major  questions  about  a 
charter  application  for  a  national  bank  to 
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compete  with  the  Key  Blscayne  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  headed  by  C.  G.  Rebozo. 

If  the  news  reports  are  correct,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rival  group  has  been  faced  with 
several  conflicting  decisions  at  various  levels 
within  the  ComptroUer's  offlce.  The  end  re- 
sult has  been  the  rejection  of  the  application 
leaving  the  Rebozo  bank  as  the  sole  commer- 
cial bank  In  the  Immediate  area. 

The  news  reports,  which  emanate  from 
various  media,  raise  very  serious  questions 
which  I  feel  must  be  answered  both  In  the 
interests  of  the  public  and  the  Integrity  of 
the  Comptroller's  office.  At  this  point.  I  do 
not  have  any  data  which  would  cither  refute 
or  support  the  position  taken  by  your  offlce 
and  I  am  In  no  way  prejudging  the  case. 

In  the  past,  when  these  questions  have 
been  raised  about  charters,  this  Committee 
has  taken  the  position  that  it  should  review 
the  pertinent  facts  and  I  feel  that  It  Is  im- 
portant that  we  do  so  in  this  instance.  There- 
fore, I  am  requesting  that  your  offlce  furnish 
me  with  the  entire  file  on  this  application 
aod  the  letters  and  records  of  telephone  calls 
which  bear  on  the  case  In  any  way  and  which 
would  indicate  what  outside  contracts,  if  any, 
were  made  with  the  Comptroller's  offlce,  at 
any  level,  concerning  this  application. 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  news  stories 
snd  the  television  broadcasts  in  the  past  few 
days  and  I  would  hope,  in  addition  to  the 
raw  file,  you  would  respond  to  the  questions 
raised  in  these  news  articles  In  the  fullest 
manner  possible.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
a  story  which  appears  In  the  "WaU  Street 
Journal  and  1  also  call  your  attention  to  the 
C.B.S  Evening  News  program  of  October  15. 

In  conclusion.  I  am  requesting  that  you 
produce  for  the  Committee  the  fullest  report 
possible  on  the  reasons  why  this  application 
(or  a  rival  bank  was  turned  down  by  you  and 
your  predecessor  and  why  the  earlier  deci- 
sions at  lower  levels  in  the  ComptroUer's 
office  were  reversed  and  what  economic  data 
Is  available  to  support  the  decisions. 
Sincerely, 

Wricht  Patmak, 

Chairman, 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  15,  1973] 
PLATING  FAVoama?— A  Plan  por  a  Bank  To 

CoMPCTE  WrrH  BcBs  Rebozo's  la  Babbsd  ht 

UNmco  States;  "It  Boils  Down  to  Clout" 
(By  Stanley  Penn) 

New  ToBK.— The  NUon  adminlatratton  has 
done  a  good  turn  for  one  of  President  Nixon's 
closest  friends,  Charles  (Bebe)  Rebozo. 

Mr  Reboao  runs  the  only  commercial  bank 
in  the  affluent  community  of  Key  Blscayne. 
Pla.  A  rival  group,  consisting  of  lawyers  and 
business  people,  tried  to  start  a  bank  In  com- 
petition with  Mr.  Rebozo's.  But  the  Treasury 
Department,  through  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  in  Washington,  last  month  rejected 
the  group's  application  for  a  bank  charter. 

The  rejection  came  despite  a  recommenda- 
tion by  a  hearing  examiner  last  year  That  the 
new  group  be  given  a  charter  to  compete 
agatnst  Mr.  Rebozo. 

The  rival  group  ts  bitter.  "It  bolls  down  to 
who's  got  the  clout."  charges  Mortimer  Fried, 
a  Key  Blscayne  Uwyer  and  a  member  of  the 
group. 

"The  Rebozo  bank  doesn't  meet  the  com- 
munity's needs,  and  it  enjoys  a  monopoly 
position."  argues  B.  Mark  Pried,  a  Spring- 
field. Va.,  lawyer,  who's  another  member  of 
the  investing  group.  (The  Prleds  aren't 
related). 

Joseph  M.  Ream,  a  spokesman  for  the 
comptroller,  denies  the  favoritism  charge.  He 
Bays  the  application  was  turned  down  for 
Btrlctly  economic  reasons.  The  Key  Blscayne 
population  Is  too  small  to  Justify  another 
commercial  bank,  says  Mr.  Ream,  who's  the 
comptroller's  Atlanta-based,  regional  admin- 
istrator of  national  banks. 

Mr.  Rebozo.  for  his  part,  made  it  quite 
Clear  to  federal  banking  offlclala  that  he 
didn't  want  a  competing  bank  to  his  own 


backyard.  To  dramatize  his  opposition,  he 
showed  up  at  public  hearings  on  the  matter 
in  Atlanta  last  June. 

"Bebe  was  sitting  there  right  in  the  front 
row."  Mortimer  Pried  recalls. 

Also  attending  the  hearings  in  fuU  view  of 
banking  officials  was  another  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
close  friends.  Robert  Abplanalp,  the  wealthy 
industrialist,  Mr.  Abplanalp  is  a  director  of 
Mr.  Rebozo's  bank,  according  to  the  comp- 
troller's offlce. 

Key  Blscayne  Is  a  slx-mlle-long  Island  con- 
nected to  Miami  by  a  causeway.  It  has  an 
estimated  8,000  to  9,000  population.  Among 
the  prominent  property  owners  is  Mr.  Nixon. 
who  naatotalns  a  vacation  residence  there. 

Mr.  Rebozo,  a  companion  of  the  President 
when  Mr.  Nixon  is  In  Key  Blscayne,  formed 
Key  Blscayne  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  In  1904.  It 
has  had  a  rapid  growth,  with  total  assets 
now  of  about  920  million. 

The  rival  group  that  got  turned  down 
largely  based  its  argument  on  the  contention 
that  Key  Blscayne's  growth  warrants  a  sec- 
ond commercial  bank.  "By  the  end  of  the 
'70s.  we're  projecting  a  population  of  about 
20.000."  says  Mortimer  Fried. 

Don  MacFarland,  a  Key  Largo,  PUl,  in- 
vestor In  the  unsuccessful  group,  says  fed- 
eral officials  were  asserting  that  Key  Bls- 
cayne wouldn't  grow  much  above  10.000  peo- 
ple. "That's  ridiculous,"  Mr.  MacFarland 
says. 

'  Mortimer  Fried,  who  patronizes  Mr.  Rebo- 
zo's bank,  claims  the  service  leaves  a  lot  to 
be  desired.  "You  go  In  there  on  a  Friday 
around  lunch  time,  there  could  tM  40  to  SO 
people  there,  and  you  And  Just  one  teller," 
he  says. 

The  rival  group  also  made  the  point  to  fed- 
eral officials  that  Mr.  Rebozo's  bank  is  alleg- 
edly stingy  in  handing  out  loans  to  the 
needy,  including  small  business  loans. 

Thomas  Wakefield,  vice  chairman  of  Mr. 
Rebozo's  bank,  denies  It.  "We  make  95*"^  of 
all  loans  requested,"  he  says.  "We  advertise 
heavily  In  Key  Blscayne.  The  whole  area  is 
statistically  proven  to  be  high  Inooma,  ***i 
the  end  result  is  you  don't  have  a  high  loan 
demand  for  our  area." 

If  another  commercial  bank  came  in,  Mr. 
Wakefield  charges,  neither  bank  would  mate 
any  money. 

Mr.  Ream,  the  regional  administrator  tat 
the  comptroller,  concedes  that  a  local  exam- 
iner found  In  favor  of  the  rival  group  when 
it  first  applied  for  a  charter.  "But  a  charter 
application  goes  through  five  levels" — two  In 
Atlanta,  including  the  local  examiner,  and 
three  levels  In  Washington  before  a  decision 
Is  made  by  the  comptroller. 

Mr.  Ream  says  that  William  Camp,  then 
the  comptroller,  rejected  the  first  applica- 
tion. The  rival  group  sought — and  was 
granted — a  reconsideration. 

During  the  second  go-around,  a  different 
local  examiner  looked  into  the  matter.  He 
recommended  against  the  group.  Mr.  Ream, 
who  opposed  tbe  application  the  first  time, 
says  he  was  agaliwt  it  when  the  group  reap- 
plied. James  Smith,  the  current  comptroller, 
then  rejected  the  second  application. 

Mr.  Ream  Is  quick  to  admit  that  this  was 
a  hot  potato.  "We  pored  over  this.  We  knew 
we'd  be  damned  If  we  do.  and  damned  If 
we  don't,"  he  says.  Mr.  Ream  adds  the  comp- 
troller's offlce  has  been  sued  "Innumerable 
times"  over  the  granting  and  nongranttng 
of  charters.  "We've  never  lost  a  case."  he  says. 

Decembkk  20. 1973. 
Hon.  Edw&bo  Hutchinson, 
Rayburn  Building, 

Dbab  Ed:  Attached  la  a  copy  of  my  let- 
ter to  Don  Fraeer  referring  to  the  ADA  1973 
allegations  of  Presidential  wrong  doing.  I  am 
not  sure  how  your  Committee  Intends  to 
proceed,  but  I  certainly  hope  you  win  look 
Into  the  Andreas  tiank  charter  question — 


ADA  Item  II.  On  thlB  matter,  I  have  no  Idea 
whether  there  was  any  wrong  doing.  What  I 
do  know  l6  that  tbe  allegations  were  allowed 
to  stand  and  have  received  great  publicity 
in  the  press.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  indicated  that  noth- 
ing unusual  was  found  on  the  Issuance  of 
the  charter,  the  ADA  and  others  are  still 
talking  about  It  and  have  indicated  that 
It  was  Issued  In  record  time,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  statement  of  the  Comptroler. 

At  the  time  of  the  Patman  mini  inveeci- 
gatlon,  a  majority  of  Committee  Members 
were  reluctant  to  give  Chairman  Patman 
subpoena  powers.  Apparently  he  was  an- 
gered by  the  Committee  action  and  was  not 
willing  to  carry  out  the  Investigations  of  The 
two  items  listed  in  my  letter  to  Don  Praser 
which  clearly  were  In  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Coounlttee. 

In  any  case,  I  think  Congress  should  com- 
plete Its  investigation  of  these  Items  even  if 
the  Judiciary  Committee  has  to  do  It.  In  the 
case  of  the  bank  charter,  thcee  who  received 
the  charter  ought  to  be  cleared  or  Indicted 
In  the  case  of  the  Mexican  bank  operations. 
the  Congress  should  know  whether  we  need 
new  laws  to  prevent  this. 

Two  weeks  ago  In  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  I  endeavored  to  persuade 
the  Committee  to  write  Into  the  campaign 
reform  legislation  a  prohibition  on  any  con- 
tributions made  through  foreign  banks.  I 
stui  think  It  is  a  good  suggestion  and  in- 
tend to  offer  it  on  the  floor.  If  your  Com- 
mittee in  its  Investigation  can  provide  any 
good  evidence,  pro  or  con.  I  would  t>e  hsppv 
to  receive  It, 

Best  regards. 

Bill  pKi^rzEL. 
ilfember  of  Conyresj. 

Deceubcr  20.  1973. 
Hon.  Don  FftASEa. 
Longicorth  Building. 

DcAB  Don:  In  your  Congresslon&i  Record 
statement  of  December  IB.  1973.  Pages  E81d4- 
57.  yeu  mcluded  a  list  of  73  allegations  com- 
piled by  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
and  indicate  that  these  allegations  should 
be  Investigated  by  tbe  Judiciary  C-onjmittee. 

Allegation  No.  11  relates  to  a  bank  charter 
granted  in  my  disT-rict  in  August  of  1972. 
During  the  fall  of  1972.  Chairman  Patman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  made 
allegations  similar  to  these  made  by  you.  I 
tried  to  get  him  and  the  appropriate  Sub- 
committee Chairman,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  to  follow 
up  the  Committee's  investigation  as  to 
whether  a  quick  charter  was  issued,  Mr.  Pat- 
man wanted  to  Interview  other  more  Impor- 
tant people  m  the  Committee  to  Re-elect  the 
President  and  never  did  summon  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  In  this  matter.  How- 
ever, the  ComptroUer  did  write  w  the  Com- 
mittee indicating  that  the  charter  was  not 
granted  quickly  and  was,  m  his  opinion,  a 
routine  sort  of  thing. 

I  think  It  is  Just  dreadful  that  this  kind 
of  allegation  bangs  around  and  gets  repeated 
over  and  over  agam  to  the  detriment  of  at 
least  two  of  the  incorporators.  Mr,  Andreas 
and  Mr.  Dahlberg. 

Stoce  Mr.  Patman  was  never  willing  to 
carry  this  investigation  to  a  conclusion.  I 
surely  hope  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
will  do  so.  so  either  the  allegations  can  be 
proved  or  disproved. 

A  number  of  bankers  within  my  district 
Indicated  that  they  had  been  queried  by  staff 
members  of  the  Banking  and  Ctirrency  Com- 
mittee. I  was  never  furnished  the  results  of 
such  an  Investigation  or  survey  conducted 
by  that  Committee,  but  again,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  may  want  to  ask  the  Banking 
Committee  for  its  records  In  this  ease. 

In  addition.  I  had  asked  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  Investigate  the  use 
of  funds  In  campaigns  which  were  channeled 
to  various  committees  through  foreign 
banks.  This  was  another  area  of  mvestiga- 
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tlon  the  BaQUng  CommlttM  did  not  com- 
plete which  should  have  been  completed. 
This  Is  Item  16  on  your  list,  and  perhaps  the 
Banking  Committee  could  furnlBh  Informa- 
tion on  this  subject  too. 

Mr.  Oonzales  has  indicated  to  me  on  sev- 
eral occasions  an  Interest  In  looltlng  Into  this 
matter.  I  bad  encouraged  him  to  do  so  on  a 
couple  of  occasions,  but  apparently  the  Com- 
mittee Chairman  felt  It  was  not  worth  look- 
ing Into. 

Tours  very  truly, 

Bni  Pbenzel, 
Jfember  of  Oonffresa. 


CAMPAIGN  REFORM  AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man trom  Florida  (Mr.  Yotrac)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker 
when  H.R.  16090.  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  Amendments,  comes  be- 
fore the  House  on  Wednesday,  I  Intend 
to  offer  a  scries  of  amendments.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  these  amendments  constitute 
the  text  of  my  own  campaign  reform  bill, 
HJl.  11735,  which  is  the  toughest  bUI 
before  the  House.  A  full  discussion  of  my 
biil  and  explanation  of  its  provisions  may 
be  found  on  page  38871,  in  the  Cow- 
ORESSIONAL  RECORD  of  Novcmbef  30,  1973. 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  proposed  amendments 
areas  follows: 

AMrmjKlNT  TO  HJl.  16090.  as  Bzpostxo, 

Orrz&ED  ST  Ma.  Young  of  Plosids 
Page  2,  stnsts  out  line  9  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  page  4,  line  8,  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  (1)  No  Individual  or  political  commit- 
tee <other  than  a  candidate  on  his  own  be- 
half or  a  principal  campaign  committee  or 
the  treasurer  or  any  deputy  treasurer  of  such 
committee)  may,  directly  or  Indirectly,  make 
contributions  or  expenditures  (or  both)  for 
the  purpose  of  Influencing  the  election  (in- 
cluding the  nomination  of  such  election)  of 
any  person  for  Federal  offlce,  in  an  aggregate 
amount  In  excess  of — 

"(A)  si.ooo  In  the  case  of  an  election  for 
the  office  of  President,  or 

■■(B)  $500  In  the  case  of  an  election  for 
any  other  Federal  offlce. 

"(2)  No  Individual  or  political  committee 
(other  than  a  candidate  on  his  own  behalf 
of  a  principal  campaign  committee  or  the 
treasurer  or  any  deputy  treasurer  of  such 
committee)  may,  directly  or  Indirectly,  make 
caih  contributions  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing the  election  (including  the  nomina- 
tion of  auch  election)  of  any  person  for  Fed- 
eral office,  m  an  aggregate  amount  In  excess 
of  SIOO. 


candidate  and  his  constituency.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  travel  by  the  candidate 
between  the  particular  district  and  the 
Capital,  and  the  production  and  distribution 
of  newsletters  and  radio  and  television  tapes. 
Page  4,  line  11,  strike  out  "$10,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$25,000  multiplied 
by  the  total  number  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts In  the  several  States". 

Page  4,  Une  14,  strike  out  "$20,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$35,000  multiplied 
by  the  total  number  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts In  the  several  States". 

Page  4.  Une  18,  strike  out  "greater"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "lesser". 

Page  4,  strike  out  line  19  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  21  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following; 

"(I)  $25,000  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
congresfilonsl  districts  In  the  State  In  which 
the  election  Is  held:  or". 

Page  4,  line  22,  strike  out  "$75,000"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$SOO,000". 

Page  4,  line  22,  Insert  "or"  immediately 
after  the  semicolon. 

Page  4.  strike  out  line  23  and  ah  that  fol- 
lows down  through  page  8,  line  6.  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following; 

"(D)  $25,000,  In  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  the  offlce  of  Representative,  Delegate,  or 
Resident  Commissioner,". 

Page  6,  Immediately  after  itna  3,  Insert 
the  following; 

"(4)  An  expenditure  may  be  made  (A) 
by  or  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  (other  than 
a  candidate  to  which  paragraph  (6)  applies) 
only  If  approved  in  writing  by  the  candidate, 
and  (B)  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  only  by 
the  committee  deslenated  by  the  candidate 
under  section  302  ( f )  ( 1 ) . 

"(5)  (A)  No  expenditure  In  excess  of  $100 
shall  be  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  can- 
didate who  has  received  the  nomination  of 
his  pcutlcal  party  for  President  or  Vice 
President  unless  such  expenditure  has  been 
specifically  approved  by  the  chairman  or 
treasurer  of  that  political  party's  national 
committee  or  the  designated  representative 
of  that  national  committee  In  the  State 
where  the  funds  are  to  be  expended. 

"(B)  Each  national  committee  approving 
expenditures  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
register  under  Ecctlon  303  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  as  a  political 
committee  and  report  each  expenditure  It 
approves  as  If  It  had  made  that  expendi- 
ture, together  with  the  name  and  addreas 
of  the  person  seeking  approval  and  making 
the  expenditure. 

"(C|  No  political  party  ahaU  have  more 
than  one  national  committee. 

Page  e,  line  20,  Insert  '"."  immediately 
after  "1973.". 

Page  6.  strute  out  line  21  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows down  through  page  7.  line  10. 

Page  11,  Immediately  after  line  3,  Insert 
the  following; 

lb)  No  person  shall  make  a  contribution 


(8)  A  contribution  of  money  may  be  onlT     nn  Ihl  ^nJf,?°.°  shall  make  a  contribution 
aah  (subject  to  para^raoh  raTV^r^Jf^I     ^»^    ~°™°f '  ?i  7'^  ""  "^"^  °'  ^- 

pued  agreement,  that  the  recipient  of  the 

contribution 


In  cash  (subject  to  paragraph  (2) )  or  made 
by  means  of  a  check  issued  bv  or  drawn  on 
a  bank  which  Is  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  Onlted  States  or  a  State. 

"(4)  (A)  No  poutlcal  committee  may  make  a 
contribution  to  a  political  committee  which 
Is  not  a  principal  campaign  committee. 

"(B)  No  political  committee,  other  than 
a  principal  campaign  committee,  may  accept 
contributions  from  individual  contributors 
unless  such  contributors  de,Mgnate  In  writ- 
ing the  name  of  the  candidate  or  principal 
campaign  committee  to  which  the  contribu- 
tion should  be  given, 

"(CI  No  principal  campaign  committee 
may  make  any  contribution  or  expenditure 
except  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
nomination  for  election  or  election  of  the 
candidate  designating  the  committee,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  communication  between  the 


will  make  a  contribution  to 
any  other  candidate  or  his  authorized  com- 
mittee unless  the  original  contributor  Is 
Identlfled  pursuant  to  the  reporting  re- 
quirements of  section  304  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

Pago  11,  line  4,  strike  out  "(b)"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "(c)". 

AMXNDmirr  TO  H.B.  16090.  AS  RkPOSTsn, 
OFiraeo  by  Mb.  Youno  of  FLoams 

Page  12,  strike  out  Une  30  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  page  13,  Une  5,  and 
Insert  m  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowtng; 

Sac.  102.  (a)  Section  591(d)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  deflnltlon 
of  poUUcal  committee,  la  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "means  any"  and  aU  that  foUows 
through  "$1,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 


of the  foUowlng;  "means  any  Individual, 
committee,  association,  or  organization 
(whether  or  not  Incorporated)  which  ac 
cepta  contributions  or  makes  expendltuieg 
for  the  purpose  of  Influencing,  or  attempt- 
lug  to  Influence,  the  nomination  or  election 
of  one  or  more  Individuals  to  Federal  offlce". 

Amendmint  to  H.R.  16090,  as  Hzpoited, 
OFFsazo  BT  Ma.  YoiTNO  or  FLOsmA 

Page  19,  line  4,  Insert  "(a)"  Immedlatelv 
after  "Sec.  201".  ' 

Page  20.  Immediately  after  Une  17.  Insert 
the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

(b)  Section  302  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971,  relating  to  organiza- 
tion of  political  committees,  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection : 

"(g)  No  principal  campaign  committee 
may  accept  contributions  from  other  than 
Individuals  or  poUtlcal  party  organlzatlona.", 

AMINDMXNT  TO  H  Jt.  16090,  AS  ESro«T131, 

Offered  bt  Ma.  Toimo  op  Flobida 
Page  20.  line  19,  Insert  "(a)"  Immedlatelf 
after  "Sec.  202.". 

Page  21.  Immediately  after  Une  3,  tngctt 
the  following  new  subsection; 

(b)  Section  303  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971.  relating  to  registra- 
tion of  poUtlcal  committees  and  statements, 
Is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  thereof, 
by  striking  out  "In  an  aggregate  amount  ex- 
ceeding $1,000";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "In  excess  of  $1,000", 

Amctdmzwt  TO  BM.  16090.  as  RzpoarxD. 
OrrrEco  bt  Ma.  Yonwc  or  Plobu>a 

Page  31.  strike  out  line  5  and  all  that 
foUowa  down  through  page  23,  line  8,  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  follovrtng: 

Sec.  203  (a)(1)  The  second  sentence  of 
section  304(a)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971,  relating  to  reports  by 
political  committees  and  candidates.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Such  reports" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "with  respect 
to  candidates  for  the  offlce  of  President  or 
Vice  President,  such  reports". 

(2)  Section  304(a)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971,  relating  to  re- 
ports by  political  committees  and  candi- 
dates. Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  the  second  sentence  the  following: 
"With  respect  to  candidates  other  than  can- 
didates for  the  offlce  of  President  or  Vice 
President,  such  reports  shall  be  filed  not 
later  than  the  first  Monday  of  each  month 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  on 
which  such  candidate  designates  a  principal 
campaign  committee  under  section  302(f)  (1) 
and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  election  In- 
volved, and  not  later  than  16  days  next 
preceding  the  date  on  which  an  election  If 
held". 

(3)  Section  304  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971.  relating  to  reporu  by 
political  committees  and  candidates.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  Each  treasurer  of  a  political  com- 
mittee who  Is  required  to  file  any  report 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  file  a  final  report 
with  respect  to  any  election  not  hiter  than 
90  days  after  the  date  on  which  such  elec- 
tion Is  held. 

"(e)  Any  contributions  received  by  a  can- 
didate which  are  listed  as  unexpended  or 
unobligated  in  the  final  report  filed  by  such 
candidate  under  subsection  (d)  shall  be 
forfeited  to  the  treasury  of  the  State  In 
which  the  election  Is  held  (or.  In  the  case 
of  an  election  for  the  office  of  President  or 
Vice  President,  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States)   not  later  than  10  days  (other  than 
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Saturday.  Sunday,  or  any  legal  public  holl- 
Ca,y  listed  In  section  6103  of  title  6.  United 
States  code)  after  tbe  flllng  of  sucb  final 
report." 

Page  23,  immediately  after  line  22,  insert 
the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

( 3 )  section  304  ( b )  ( 2 )  of  tbe  Federal 
Election  campaign  Act  of  1971.  relating  to 
reports  by  political  committees  and  candl> 
dates,  l5  amended  by  striking  out  "In  aji 
aggregate  amount  or  value  In  excess  of  tlOO". 

AMENDMENT  TO   HA.    10680,   AS   BePOBTED. 

OrFEREO  ST  Mb.  Youno  of  Plohtoa 
Page  23,  immediately  after  line  22,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

(3)  Section  304(b)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tlon  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  relating  to  re- 
ports by  politlcsl  committees  and  candidates, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (13), 
by  Inserting  "and"  immediately  after  the 
semicolon  In  paragraph  (11).  and  by  rcde£lg- 
natlng  paragraph  (13)  as  paragraph  (13). 

Amendment  to  H.R.  10690,  as  Repobtto, 
Orreaxa  bt  Mr.  Yodsc  or  PLoama 

Page  38,  strike  out  line  18  and  ail  that 
foUows  down  through  page  29,  line  3,  and 
tnsert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following  new' sub* 
Nctlon: 

(b)  Section  301(d)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971,  relating  to  the 
definition  of  poUtlcal  committee,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "means  any'"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "Jl.OOO"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "means  any  individ- 
ual, committee,  association,  or  organization 
(whether  or  not  Incorporated)  which  (A) 
accepts  contributions  or  makes  expeudltmres 
for  the  purpose  of  Influencing,  or  atte^^)tlng 
to  influence,  the  nomination  or  election  of 
one  or  more  individuals  to  Federal  offlce,  or 
(B)  makes  evaluations  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  candidates  In  elections  held 
In  more  than  one  State". 

Ascenduent   to    ha.    16090.    as    Retowb), 

Of'FEBSD  BT  Mb.  TotTNC  OP  PLORffiA 

Pag©  44.  Immediately  after  line  23,  Insert 
the  following  new  section : 

CAHPAIGN  indebtedness;   CAMPAIGN 
ACCOUKTB 

Sic.  209.  Title  HI  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971.  relating  to  disclosure 
of  Federal  campaign  funds,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
MCtlons: 

"CAMPAIGN   INDEBTEDNCSS 

"Sec.  317.  No  person,  other  than  a  candi- 
date for  Federal  office,  may  make  any  eEpend- 
iture  on  behalf  of  such  candidate  If  such 
•Ependlture  involves  the  Incurring  of  a  debt 
or  other  obligation  by  such  person. 

"CAMPAIGN  ACCOtTNTS 

"Sec.  318.  (a)  Every  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral offlce  Shan,  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  becoming  a  candidate,  establish  &  cam- 
paign account  at  not  more  than  one  national 
or  state  bank. 

'  i?2  "^^  polliical  committee  which  a 
candidate  designates  as  hla  principal  cam- 
paign committee  under  section  303(f)(1) 
•hall  make  expenditures  only  from  the  cam- 
paign account  established  by  such  candi- 
date under  subsection  (at.  No  expenditure 
niay  be  made  by  any  such  committee  on 
behalf  of  such  candidate  except  by  check 
drawn  from  such  account. 

"(c)  Any  contrlbuuon  received  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate  shaH  be  deposited  In 
the  campaign  account  established  by  such 
candidate  under  subsection  (at  on  the  first 
day  (Other  than  Saturday.  Sunday,  or  any 
legal  public  holiday  Hated  In  section  6103 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code)  following  the 
date  upon  which  such  contribution  is  re- 
ceived.". 


Ahcendkxnt    TO    HJt.    16090,    as   Hspoetto. 
Otfeked  BT  Ma.  Young  or  FLORmA 
Page  44,  immediately  after  line  23,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

PEHALTISS 

Sec.  309.  (a)  Section  Sl4(a)  of  tbe  Fedenl 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (as  so  re* 
designated  by  section-  307(a|  of  this  Act), 
relating  to  penalty  for  violations.  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  ".  and  shaU  be  ineligible  to  hold 
any  Federal  offlce"  Immediately  after  "both". 

(b)  Section  106  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (as  so  redesignated  by 
section  403(a)(1)  of  this  Act),  relating  to 
penalties,  Is  amended  by  inserting  ",  and 
shall  be  Ineligible  to  bold  any  Federal  offlce" 
immediately  after  "both". 

AlCXNSUZNT     TO     E^     16090,     AS     REPOftTKO, 

Ofixred  BT  Mr.  Young  of  FLORma 
Page  45,  strike  out  Une  7   and  all  that 
foUows  down  through  line  9,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"Sec.  403.  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
of  regulations  promulgated  under  this  Act, 
supersede  any  provision  of  State  law  with 
which  they  conflict  with  respect  to  cam- 
paigns for  nomination  for  election,  or  for 
election,  to  Federal  offlce.  unless  any  sucb 
provision  of  State  law  Imposes  a  standard 
or  duty  which  Is  more  strict  than  the  stand- 
ard or  duty  imposed  under  this  Act.". 

AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.   16090,  AS  RSPOBTIS, 
OrFEEED    BT    MB.   YOUNG   OF   FLOEZOA 

Page  47,  Immediately  after  Une  6,  Insert 
the  foUowlng  new  section: 

CAKDmAcns  or  members  op  the  sekatx  om 

HOUSE   OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Any  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  Is  a  can- 
didate for  any  offlce  other  than  the  offlce  he 
holds  shall,  upon  becoming  such  a  candidate. 
resign  his  offlce  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives.  Such  resig- 
nation shall  be  effective  on  the  date  upon 
which  the  oath  of  offlce  Is  administered  with 
respect  to  such  offlce  for  which  sucb  Member 
Is  a  candidate. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"candidate"  means  any  individual  who  has 
qualified  to  have  his  name  on  the  election 
ballot  In  the  geographical  area  In  which  the 
election  involved  Is  to  be  held,  or.  in  the 
case  of  an  election  for  the  offlce  of  President 
or  Vice  President,  any  Individual  who  has 
qualified  to  have  his  name  on  the  election 
ballot  (or  to  have  electors  pledged  to  him  on 
tbe  election  ballot)  as  the  candidate  of  a 
political  party  for  election  to  the  offlce  of 
President  or  Vice  President  In  one  or  more 
States. 

Amendment  to  H£.  16090,  as  Reported, 
Offered  bt  Mr.  YotrNC  of  PLoamA 

Page  53.  strike  out  line  17  and  aU  that 
foUows  down  through  page  61,  line  4. 

And  redesignate  the  foUowlng  sections 
accordingly. 

Amendment  to  H.R.  16090.  as  Reported, 

Offered  bt  Mb.  Young  of  Florida 
Page  79.  Une  IS,  strike  out  "408,". 

Amendment  to  HJl.  16090.  as  Reported. 

Offered  bt  Mb.  Young  of  Florda 
Page  79,  line   16.  strike  out  "408.". 


Amendment  to  H.R.  16090,  as  Reported, 
Offered  bt  Mr.  Young  op  Florida 

Page  61,  strike  out  Une  14  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  page  78,  Une  3. 

And    redesignate    the    following    sections 
accordingly. 


THE  FORTHCOMING  CONFERENCE 
ON  FOOD 

The  SPEAKER  iiro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Alexander)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
this  evening  to  focus  on  some  conflicts 
that  are  present  this  evening  m  our  Gov- 
ernment, to  point  out  a  distinction  be- 
tween articulated  policy  and  political 
influence.  l>etween  promise  and  perform* 
ance,  twtween  words  and  deeds. 

First.  I  would  point  out  excerpts  from 
A  Declaration  on  Food  and  Population, 
which  Is  addressed  to  the  Government's 
organizations  and  men  and  women 
everywhere : 

No  link  unites  tbe  famUy  of  man  more 
than  tbe  need  for  food.  For  food  Is  an  essen- 
tlaJ  condition  of  life,  common  to  aU  people; 
wherever  they  are,  whatever  they  do,  they 
share  alike  In  this  need. 

The  Bt&rk  truth  Is  that  man's  ablUty  to 
produce  food  is  not  keeping  pace  with  hla 
need.  Despite  efforts  by  governments  and 
the  International  community  to  solve  world 
food  problems,  more  people  are  hungry  to- 
day than  ever  before. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  the  world's  people 
are  undernourished.  Population  growth  ti 
adding  76  to  80  mtUlon  more  people  each 
year,  200,000  each  day. 

Within  the  nest  25  years  or  so  our  preaent 
numbers  of  nearly  4  biUlon  wlU  be  nearly  7 
bUUon.  They  must  aU  be  fed. 

The  world  food  situation  took  a  sharp 
turn  for  the  worse  In  1972  and  1973: 

1.  Stocks  of  grain  have  hit  an  aU-tlma  low 
since  the  end  of  World  War  H.  Surplus  stocks 
formerly  held  in  reserve  have  nearly  been 
esbausted  and  no  longer  offer  security  against 
widespread  hunger  and  starvation. 

2.  Food  prices  have  reached  new  hlgha. 
lAst  year,  despite  a  record  world  harvest. 
escalating  demand  nearly  doubled  grain 
prices.  The  Increasing  cost  of  food  threatens 
to  cause  serious  hardship  for  many  people 
already  spending  most  of  what  they  have  on 
food. 

3.  Less  of  the  cheaper  protein  foods,  whlcta 
normally  supplement  grain  diets.  Is  avaU- 
able.  The  world's  fish  catch  and  per  capita 
production  of  proteln-rlch  legumes,  the 
staple  diet  In  many  countries,  have  declined. 

4.  Pood  shortages  have  created  serious 
lioclal  unrest  In  many  parts  of  tbe  world  and 
are  particularly  severe  in  countries  whoe 
hunger  and  the  diseases  that  thrive  on  un- 
dernourished bodies  are  prevalent.  This 
scarcity  has  been  aggravated  by  the  oon- 
sumpilon  of  more  and  more  grain  to  produce 
meat,  eggs  and  mUk. 

5.  Moimtlng  fertilizer  and  energy  short- 
ages are  reducing  food  production  In  certain 
areas  and  Increasing  food  prices. 

In  this  new  and  threatening  situation,  a 
bad  monsoon  In  Asia  (which  could  occur  in 
any  year),  or  a  drought  In  North  America 
(Uke  those  In  the  1930*8  and  1960'b),  could 
mean  severe  malnutrition  for  hundreds  at 
millions  and  death  for  many  mUllons 

This  dangerously  unstable  world  food  pic- 
ture, when  seen  against  an  unprecedented 
populauon  increase,  has  created  an  Immedi- 
ate sense  of  urgency.  The  dangers  of  food 
shortages  could  remain  a  threat  for  the  rest 
of  this  centiuT — even  If.  hopefully,  bumper 
crops  In  some  years  create  temporary  sur- 
pluses and  even  If  the  trend  toward  reduced 
birth  rates  becomes  general  throughout  the 
world. 

World  food  production  In  tbe  years  ahead 
must  rise  at  least  2  percent  a  year  to  keep 
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pace  »-lth  the  present  rate  of  population 
grouth.  But  It  must  rise  a  good  deal  more 
U  [he  worlds  people  are  to  be  provided  with 
an  adequate  diet.  TDls  required  annual  In- 
crease In  Jood  production  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  which  occurred  during  re- 
cent decades— and  seems  to  be  increasingly 
harder  to  achieve  each  year.  But  unless  there 
Is  this  necessary  and  continuous  increase  In 
rood  production,  there  will  be  even  more 
hunger  and  malnutrition  and  soaring  food 
prices.  ** 

The  need  to  seek  soluuons  is  pressing.  The 
nature  of  the  problem,  the  precarious  state 
of  world  food  production  made  critical  by 
predicted  eipectstions  of  continued  popula- 
tion growth,  calls  for  concerted  action  bv 
the  world  community.  There  Is  only  one  cure 
for  hunger  and  that  is  food.  No  palliatives  or 
panaceas  m  the  form  of  reports  or  resolutions 
can  alleviate  the  pain  of  empty  stomachs 
that  must  be  filled.  International  resolutions 
however  high-minded,  are  a  mockery  if  they 
do  not  have  a  tanglDle  Impact  on  the  human 
condition. 

The  United  Nations  is  now  providing 
leadership  on  both  these  problems.  In  August 
the  United  Nations  will  convene  the  World 
Population  Conference  in  Bucharest  In  No- 
vember it  Will  convene  the  World  Pood  Con- 
ference m  Rome.  These  are  the  first  occasions 
when  governments  have  agreed  to  meet  to 
consider  these  crucial  questions  and  to  con- 
sider taking  action  on  them. 

With  these  two  conferences  only  a  few 
months  away,  we  urge  governments,  acting 
before,  at  and  after  these  two  global  con- 
.erences.  to  consider  reaUstic  and  purposeful 
measures  such  as  the  following: 

Give  high  priority  to  programs  In  each 
country  which  will  Increase  the  production 
of  grams,  legumes  and  other  suple  food 
crops,  insure  the  avauabuity  of  protein-rich 
foods  particularly  to  the  more  vulnerable 
^"f^ilM,,""  ^'°T'-  "P*""  ">«  production 
?L  ,,  /■  *'"'  ""Pro^e  the  opportunities 
for  small  farmers  to  make  a  reasonable  liv- 
ing  Develop  a  comprehen.-lve  and  construe- 

rr,d^rd^rfej;'n%"e"^  "■"'■""■"  "  ^^ 

J  Mr  i^'  transformation  which  cm  lead  to 
a  reduction   in   the  world  rate  of  ftrtlll'v 

m?,l,  i  ^'^J"*"  '°  "'"•"push  But  a  staft 
S^;nle^?i  1"°''  ""''"'*  ^*"'  """Ions  of 
people  being  born  each  year  place  a  heavy 

n»M.'."  "J"  *!  ■■=«»"■«'=  available  to  many 
ana  ,?,  m,,*?"""""-  """"•  '"P'oymem 
m  A  "liJlntenance  of  environment  qual- 
J,.i„     ^""'^t'on  in  population  growth  could 

a!^^^,^  ,  ."^"""^  ""'h  the  world  food 
TtrT^trll""  "',"5""^  ""«  '=°""'  "•'"•in 
Mcf.T  ,n-  ^  °'  "'"lopment.  Not  onlv  l, 
InltUl?  h?,r'.?"°,™'  ">""»?■"»«  de^lrible 
^\^^  :,  "  "■"  "  ■contributes  to  moderating 
dtCeiT  f""""    ■■'"   '"''*  mea™r«  a^ 

,T,V}    Z  "?!'™«  the  quality  of  life, 
ca,,^?,  1.  .1  """°°-  **  '"^  on  food  be- 
cause it  1,  the  most  critical  of  the  prewures 
on  the  world  today.  It  Is  the  n-eatest  manl! 

^iJ?^  t^'""  "'""'"'■  °'  1<'P«rately 
S^hl^i  •ST"*"'  '■°^'y  ""'"  ""before 
2,ve^ Tv.T*"'  "«"  '"  "«llcat«  acute 
«  I^olL«v2^  recognized  more  than  ev„ 
thi^^     r!f  ,"   "-'sponMblUty    It   I,   a   task 

oi  social  Justice  make  Imperative 

teni  or,SmI-  '""^  "  '""'"  "'"tl'-e  literally 
tens  of  minions  of  lives  are  suspended  In  the 
delicate  balance  between  world  popu  at  on 
and  world  food  suppli«,.  OrowlnV  ,ipula° 
tlons,  denied  sumclent  food  needed  for  sur- 
vival, resist  all  efforts  to  secure  a  peaceful 


world.  With  increased  production  and  more 
equitable  distribution  of  food,  the  future 
could  provide  a  prospect  of  less  misery  and 
more  hope  for  countless  people  now  deprived 
of  the  basic  necessities  that  are  their  right 
The  World  Food  Conference  represents  a 
unique  opportunity.  This  opportunity  must 
not  be  missed.  Comprehensive  International 
agreements  must  be  reached  to  assure  at 
least  minimal  food  supplies,  with  sufficient 
annual  carry-over  stocks.  Disastrous  break- 
downs in  the  world  food  supply  can  thus  be 
avoided.  All  nations  may  then  rest  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  this,  the  most  critical 
of  their  Immediate  problems,  is  being  at- 
tacked with  wisdom,  vigor  and  unity  of 
pitrpose. 

The  resolution,  Mr.  Speaker,  goes  on 
to  read: 

In  the  name  of  humanity  we  call  upon  all 
governments  and  peoples  everywhere,  rich 
and  poor,  regardless  of  political  and  social 
systems,  to  act — to  act  together— and  to  act 
la  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  here  a  statement 
by  the  United  Nations  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Kurt  Waldhelm  on  receipt  of  the 
Declaration  on  Food  and  Population, 
and  before  I  Insert  this  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  I  would  like  to  refer  to  and 
quote  the  second  paragraph  in  Secretary 
General  Waldheiras  statement. 

He  says: 

I  have  recently  described  the  times  we  are 
living  In  as  being  characterized  by  mass 
poverty,  food  shortages,  an  energy  crisis,  a 
continuing  oppressive  burden  of  mlUurv 
expenditure.  Inflation  exacerbated  by  world 
monetary  InstabUtty,  and  the  prospect  be- 
fore us  of  a  doubling  of  human  numbers  by 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  let- 
ter from  you.  our  leader  In  the  House. 
whi;h  is  joined  with  and  by  the  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Rhodes,  a  letter  of  July  9. 
1974.  to  the  colleagues  of  the  House 
pleading  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
In  piepiration  of  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference. 

I  would  highlight  thL<;  letter  by  -efer- 
rlng  to  three  oi  the  paragraphs  con- 
tained in  It.  As  I  quote: 

The  crises  resiUting  from  tremendous  pop- 
ulation pressures  and  widespread  faml.ie  al- 
ready afflicting  a  considerable  number  of 
countries,  and  the  potentially  much  more 
serious  situation  which  would  result  from 
possible  crop  failures,  impel  us  to  call  your 
attention  to  these  vital  and  threatened 
problems. 

Continuing  to  quote  from  the  body  of 
the  letter,  Mr.  Speaker: 

We  believe  that  the  extent  of  death  by 
famine  and  disease  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries over  the  next  few  years  wUI  depend 
primarily  on  the  actions  taken  by  their  o:\n 
governments,  but  it  will  also  depend  to  i 
large  extent  on  the  leadership  and  assistance 
of  the  United  Statns  and  the  other  Indus- 
trialized countries  In  alleviating  the  crises 
caused  by  rapid  population  Increases  and 
tragic  food  shortages. 

It  goes  on  to  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  quote: 

The  long-range  effects  of  food  shortages 
and  rapid  growth  of  population  on  the  qual- 
ity ot  lUe  are  problems  which  also  m'lst  b» 
faced.  We  suggest  that  as  dLscussions  on  the 
various  aspects  of  rood  and  population  prob- 
lems come  before  the  Congress,  you  give 
them  your  careful  consideration. 
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I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  have 
given  the  food  and  population  problems 
my  careful  consideration,  and  1  endorse 
this  effort  as  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion before  the  House  which  I  believe  to 
be  a  step  in  that  direction.  That  legisla- 
tion is  entitled  H.R.  15263,  the  Rice  Act 
of  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  go  on  to  refer  to  a  letter 
from  the  VS.  Secretary  of  State  Dr 
Kissinger,  who  refers  to  the  urgent  need 
to  increase  domestic  food  production  pnd 
to  remove  domestic  restrictions  on  food 
production.  Before  Introducing  this  letter 
for  the  record.  I  quote  from  the  body  of 
the  letter  wherein.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  says; 

We  strongly  support  a  global  cooperative 
eSort  to  increase  food  production  and  have 
removed  all  domestic  restncuons  on  our  out- 
put. We  wiU  endeavor  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  our  food  aid  to  needy  countMes.  give 
technology  and  material  help  to  efforts  of 
developing  countries  to  expand  their  food 
output,  assist  in  the  production  of  more  fer- 
tilizer and  In  more  effective  use.  and  join 
other  governments  in  a  world-wide  effort  to 
rebuild  rood  reserves. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  now  to  refer  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Dent,  who 
states  that  food  shortages  In  the  United 
States  have  produced  a  trade  deficit.  In 
June  the  SecretaiT  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Dent,  reported  a  trade  deficit  for  May 
1974,  at  $776.9  million,  a  swing  deeply 
into  the  red  as  Import  costs  remained 
high  and  farm  exports  fell  dramallcally. 
Imports  outran  exports  by  $776.9  mlllioa 
the  second  largest  monthly  deficit  on  rec- 
ord .surpassed  only  In  October  1971,  when 
the  trade  was  stilled  in  America  by  a 
dock  strike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  first  time  this  cen- 
tury the  United  States  has  had  Its  first 
full  year  trade  deficit  in  1971-72.  It  is 
true  that  devaluations  of  the  dollar 
helped  to  win  back  a  surplus  in  1973,  but 
this  year  the  increased  cost.<;  of  import- 
ing oil  ha.s  produced  a  deficit  again.  One 
solution  to  reestablishing  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  is  to  produce  and  export 
more  food  products  from  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  15263.  the  1974  Rice 
Act.  is  a  step  In  that  direction.  Increased 
production  as  a  direct  result  of  this  act. 
would  increase  U.S.  commerce  from  ex- 
ports by  $350  million  to  S400  million  an- 
nuall.v. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Mr.  Simon  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  America  actually  paid  for  its 
high-priced  oil  Imports  in  1973  with  ag- 
ricultural exports  that  extracted  $7  bil- 
lion from   foreign   food  sales. 

If  we  realistically  examine  our  Inter- 
national fiscal  potential  as  it  relates  to 
the  balance  of  payments,  the  one  single 
resource  that  is  in  abundance  that  we 
have  more  of  than  anyone  else  Is  food. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  at 
this  time  table  No.  804  from  the  agricul- 
tural statistics  of  1973.  showing  the  U.S. 
positive  balance  of  payments  In  agri- 
cultural trade  and  its  substantial  con- 
tribution to  our  total  value  of  interna- 
tional trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  table  804  follows: 
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TABtE  804  — rOREIGN 

TRUE:  V/U.UE  OF  TOTM.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 
[Dollir  snwunti  In  milltonl 

UNITED  SI«nS 

1959-72 

ABrkultural  aiports 

Ainciiltitral  inports  (lor  cormiitiptroii) 

txceu  ol 

Tom 

import 

lof 

conismptipn 

Toial 

SoDplo- 
meoUry  - 

SupptemMttry 

agricultural 

eiporu 

over 

suppla- 

YNf  cadml  JuM  30 

ToUl 
domeslR 
•ipom 

Domsstit 

Peicentaue 

<dpmeslic> 

of  total 

upoils 

Forsign 
<re-eKport$) 

Comple- 
roeritary  - 

PercenUgo 
ol  lolal 

agricultural 
eaportt 

PercenUge 
oltolal 

atmniiral 
impom 

)t|S9            

J17.  357 
19,110 
20.507 
21,  «7 
2I,63S 
24,  718 
26,331 
28.886 
3.1.819 
32.195 
35,  221 
41.059 
43,663 
44,864 

»3.719 
4.519 
4.946 
5.142 
5,078 
6068 
6.097 
6  676 
6.711 
6.311 
5.741 
6,721 
7,758 
8.051 

21 
24 
24 
24 
23 
25 

23  .. 
23  .. 
22  .. 
20  .. 
16  .. 
16  .. 
1!  -. 
18  .. 

67 
63 
62 
<« 

813.857 
15.496 
14, 161 
15,687 
16.  3M 
17.776 
19.731 
23.295 
26,427 
29.613 
34,175 
38,219 
42,724 
50,055 

(4,004 
4,010 
3,645 
3,762 
3,907 
4,096 
3,916 
4  454 
4.4S3 
4.656 
4.931 
5,592 
5.828 
6,041 

J2.029 
1,979 
1,814 
2,049 
2,209 
2,225 
2.127 
2.472 
2.6S7 
2.845 
3.072 
3,451 
3,684 
3.949 

SI,  975 
2.031 
1  831 
1.713 
1.699 
1,871 
1.859 
1.982 
1  786 
1,811 
1,859 
2.141 
2.14« 
2.092 

55 
44 
J7 
40 
43 
37 
35 
37 
39 
45 
54 
51 
47 
49 

51 
49 
50 
54 
57 
54 

u 

60 

ei 

62 
62 
63 

65 

St  MO 

2.540 

3  132 

1962        

S  093 

m    :.: 

7,t70 

iHS::::: ^. 

3,W3 

1967 

1968     

4.104 
3.460 

IK}-:..: 

?  665 

1970           

3  270 

1971         

4.074 

4.102 

I  Indudn  lood  eiportsd  lor  rsltd  or  charity  by  individuals  and  private  agencies.  These  figures 
ifldade  a  small  amount  ol  ctrlain  loo<Jstufts  other  than  agricultural 

1  SapptomitoUt  Mrtcultural  impods  ansis;  oi  all  impodi  similar  to  agricultural  commodities 
prodMH  eDOintiaally  m  the  United  States,  together  Mtth  alt  other  agricultural  imports  inttr- 
dtanfubla  to  any  lignificsnt  extent  wiih  such  U,S.  commodities.  Complementary  agricultural 


imports  include  all  olAers,  about  98  percent  ol  wh-ch  consist  ol  rubber,  coftea.  raw  sJIk,  cacao  bians, 
wool  lor  carpi^  tianaoas,  tei.  and  vegetable  fiben. 
*  Preliminary. 

Source:  Economic  Research  Service.  Compiled  Irom  reports  ol  lheU.S.  DeparlliwilolCiHnmeicc 
Data  lor  1924-^  in"AgrKullural  Statntics,  1S72"  table  S17. 


In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  photo- 
copy of  a  letter  from  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Earl  L.  Butz  dated  July  22,  1974. 
In  which  he  endorses  H.R.  15263.  the  Rice 
Act  of  1974: 

Department   of   Acbiculture. 
Washington.  DC.  July  22,  1974. 

Hon.    WXIXIAU    Al.£XANDEJt, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Alexander:  Tble  \s  in  response 
to  your  July  18  query  relative  to  our  position 
on  HJR.  15263.  the  Rice  BUI. 

This  will  assure  you  that  the  Department 
strongly  supports  H.R.  15263  an<t  will  con- 
tinue to  push  for  its  prompt  enactment  In 
the  93rd  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Earl  L.   Butz. 

Secrerary. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  political  leaders  to 
which  I  have  referred  support  Increased 
food  production.  To  this  end  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  15263.  the  Rice  Act  of 
1974  which  frees  the  American  farmer 
to  maximize  rice  production.  The  passage 
of  this  bin  would  increase  rice  output  by 
approximately  500.000  acres  in  America. 
which  would  provide  about  1  million 
more  metric  tons  of  rice  distribution  for 
commercial  trade.  But  the  support  of  the 
Secretai7  General  of  the  United  Nations. 
the  support  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
the  support  of  the  minority  leader,  the 
support  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  not  enough,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause certain  powerful  special  interests 
having  great  influence  In  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress oppose  this  legislation  causing  its 
future  to  be  uncertain. 

Why  have  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  hunger  cries  of  the  people  of  the 
world?  Why  have  they  Ignored  the  re- 
quest of  world  leaders?  Why  have  ihey 
turned  away  from  the  trade  advantages 
to  our  great  Nation? 

I  will  tell  the  House  why.  Mi-.  Speaker. 
It  Is  because  this  bill,  the  Rice  Act  of 
1974.  presents  a  classic  example  of  spe- 
cial interest  versus  public  need,  a  clash 
of  two  forces,  of  public  policy  the  way  It 
ought  to  be  and  of  power  politics  the  way 
it  is.  the  difference  between  promise  and 
performance. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  as  one  American  am 
growing  weary  of  political  double  talk.  I 
am  tired  of  deception.  Let  us  talk  straight 
to  the  people  of  the  world  by  passing 
legislation  designed  to  expand  food  pro- 
duction and  improve  the  opportunities 
of  small  farmers.  The  existing  rice  pro- 
gram has  served  us  well  in  the  past  but 
it  was  designed  to  prevent  overproduc- 
tion, to  build  In  protectionism  and  to  at- 
tack a  problem  which  existed  in  the  past 
but  which  does  not  exist  in  the  present. 

What  we  need  is  to  unshackle  the 
American  farmer  from  the  bonds  of  the 
past  and  encourage  full  production.  We 
must  maximize  food  production  in  the 
rice  industry,  reduce  Government  Inter- 
ference, and  permit  the  American  farm- 
er to  respond  to  the  world  market  forces 
and  the  needs  of  men.  I  submit.  Mr. 
Speaker,  only  then  can  we  as  Americans 
rightfully  maintain  our  position  as  lead- 
ers of  a  free  world  and  take  a  seat  in 
good  faith  at  the  World  Food  Conference 
to  be  held  In  Rome  next  December. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  for  the  further 
'nformatlon  of  the  Members,  the  article 
which  I  have  referred  to. 
Statement   bt   Unitcd   Nations   SecsrTART- 

Oenekal    Kttrt    Waldheim    on    REcnnnG 

THE  Declaration  on  Pood  and  PoPtrLATioN 

(Following  is  the  text  of  the  statement 
made  by  Secretary- Genera  I  Kurt  Waldheim 
on  receiving  the  Declaration  on  Food  and 
Poprilation  presented  by  a  group  of  eminent 
intellectuals  and  scientists  at  a  ceremony  at 
United  Nations  Headquarters.  April  25.  1974.) 

I  am  grateful  to  be  given  this  Declaration. 
It  is  marked  by  a  profound  concern  for  the 
improvement  of  the  human  condition.  Tta 
Declaration  Is  Important  of  Itself  by  vlrtutt 
of  the  authority  of  the  signers  whose  stand- 
ing In  all  waltcs  of  life  Is  reflected  by  the 
stature  of  those  who  have  come  to  the  United 
Nations  today  to  bear  witness  to  It. 

I  have  recently  described  the  times  we  are 
Jiving  in  as  being  characterized  by  mass  pov- 
erty, food  shortages,  an  energy  crisis,  a  con- 
tinuing oppressive  burden  of  military  ex- 
penditure, inflation  exacerbated  by  world 
monetary  Instability,  and  the  prospect  before 
us  of  a  doubling  of  human  numbers  by  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

The  Declaration  addresses  Itself  primarily 
to  the  drunatlc  depletion  of  available  food 
reserree  and  the  shortfall  In  world  food  pro- 
duction. There  is  no  more  Immediate  tuk 


than  that  of  rescuing  the  world  from  a  situa- 
tion which,  for  many,  has  always  been  pre- 
carious and  Is  now  even  more  hazardous. 
Short-term  measures.  whUe  essential,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  palliatives,  for  the 
coming  years  will  Increase  our  vulnerability. 

Virtually  In  no  other  area  Is  It  more  press- 
ing than  In  the  one  to  which  your  Declara- 
tion addresses  itself:  the  need  to  assure  that 
the  men,  women,  and  children  of  Africa,  Asia. 
Europe  and  the  Americas,  whatever  their 
origin,  their  religion,  their  political  philoso- 
phy, their  age,  their  social  condition  have  the 
basic  foods  which  are  the  one  essential  and 
undebatable  pre-condition  of  a  life  of  dignity 
and  decency.  Without  an  assured  supply,  all 
our  other  aspirations  lor  peace,  for  social 
Justice,  for  growth  and  creativity,  l)oth  as 
individuals  and  as  nations,  lose  their  mean- 
ing and  take  on  a  hollow  ring. 

1  cannot  but  be  sharply  and  painfully  con- 
scious of  the  dangers  pcwed  by  the  Declara' 
tlon.  having  recently  returned  from  the 
Sahel.  There,  the  suffering  provoked  by  a 
sU-year  drought  ts  resulting  In  premature 
death,  disease  and  a  dreadlul  sem-e  cf  help- 
lessness. The  tragic  spectacle  of  dying  cattle 
and  their  owners  fleeing  the  encroaching 
desert  Induces  a  sense  of  desperation  into 
what  should  be  the  objective  analysis  of  the 
world's  food  situation  and  prospectc. 

It  is  no  accident  that  this  Declaration  is 
presented  at  the  United  Nations.  This  body 
was  established  In  the  final  phase  of  the 
most  devastating  war  in  history  not  merely 
to  embody  the  highest  aspirations  of  man- 
kind, but  to  provide  an  operational  vehicle 
for  global  action.  The  present  crisis  and  those 
that  we  can  see  looming  ahead  can  be  over- 
come. They  are  indeed  a  serious  challenge  to 
use  all  our  forces,  our  determination  and 
ingenuity  to  provide  a  better  life  for  future 
generations. 

This  Is  a  year  In  which  the  international 
community,  with  some  brutally  abrupt  re- 
minders of  what  the  future  may  hold,  is 
facing  up  to  the  situation.  At  its  present 
special  session,  the  General  Assembly  is  de- 
voting Its  attention  to  finding  the  bnsls  of  a 
more  equitable  and  worltiibie  economic  sys- 
lem^a  system  which  take*  into  account  not 
only  the  needs  of  all  nations,  but  also  the  Im- 
perative interrelationships  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  problem:  poverty,  the  conaer.a- 
tlon  and  Just  apportionment  of  natural  re- 
soiu-ces.  the  preser%"ation  of  the  environment, 
and  the  problems  of  trade  and  monetarj-  sys- 
tem. Food  and  population,  the  two  urgent  is- 
sues to  which  your  Declaration  addrMaes  It- 
self, form  an  Integral  part  of  this  whole. 

In  August,  In  Bucharest,  for  the  first  time 
Oovernments  will  hold  a  world  population 
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conference.  Shortly  alterwardB,  In  Rome,  the 
World  Food  Conference  will  offer  Govern- 
ments the  opportunity  to  tackle  the  world 
food  problem.  Your  call  therefore  for  inter- 
national co-operation  to  ensure  supplies  of 
food  comes  at  an  opportune  moment.  The 
World  Food  Conference  will  present  the 
Member  States  of  the  United  Nations  with 
the  unique  opportumty  to  tate  immediate 
practical  and  urgently  needed  steps  to  re- 
dress a  tragic  situation  wtJch  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  ignore 

Tlie  unprecedented  growtli  of  the  world's 
population  Is  compoundmg  mans  difficulties 
In  feeding  himself.  The  time  at  our  disposal 
Is  very  short.  You  point  out  that  the  world's 
food  producuon  has  barely  kept  pace  with 
population  Increases.  Our  goal  Is  not  mere 
survlTal  but  a  life  of  dignity  and  peace  with 
hope  for  each  new  generation  to  Improve  the 
condition  of  life  for  the  bUUon  of  men, 
women  and  chUdren  who  will  inhabit  the 
earth  in  the  coming  decades. 

Whether  or  not  we  can  increase  food  pro- 
duction depends,  as  the  Declaration  states, 
not  on  a  torrent  of  words  and  resolutions, 
but  on  adopting  new  and  tangible  objectives, 
hammering  out  the  global  strategies  needed 
and  revitallrlng  the  machinery  to  achieve 
them.  In  spite  of  its  ideological  complexity 
and  the  political  and  other  constraints  that 
must  exist  In  any  global  body,  the  United  Na- 
tions can  and  will  respond. 

It  Is  in  this  same  spirit  of  commitment  Emd 
determination  that  I  receive  thU  Declaration. 
I  am  confident  that  the  International  com- 
munity can  and  will  find  humane  solutions 
to  the  serious  problems  of  food  and  popula- 
tion which  confront  mankind. 

MESSACrS  TO  THE  SECRCTAaT-OENESAL  IN  StJP- 
PORT  OF  THE  DSCLAKATION  ON  PoOD  4ND 
PopUtATlON 

AIESSAGZ  FROM  HIS  IMPCBUL  MAJBSTT,  THE 
SHAHA^SHAH  ARVAMEHR  OP  IRAN.  TO  HIS 
EXCELLCNCT  KtTBT  WALDHCIM,  THt  StXXt- 
TART-CENEBAt   OF  THE  fNTTEO  NATIONS 

I  have  learned  with  pleasure  of  the  Dec- 
laration on  Pood  and  Population  signed  by 
a  group  of  distinguished  people  which  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  General  of  th© 
United  Nations  OrEanlzatlon  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1974. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  Declaration 
wm  create  a  sense  of  urgency  and  contribute 
to  a  greater  awareness  among  nations  of  the 
grave  problems  facing  mankind  In  view  of  the 
rapid  population  growth  on  the  one  band 
and  the  precarious  state  of  the  world  food 
production  on  the  other. 

Priority  must  be  given  by  governments  to 
Implementing  sound  population  control  and 
environmental  protection  policies,  to  devis- 
ing methods  of  increasing  food  production 
especlaUy  that  of  grains,  to  encourage  In- 
creased cooperation  between  developing  and 
developed  countries  In  order  to  provide  aid 
for  population  control  and  food  production 
programs  and  to  makmg  provblons  for  suf- 
ficient food  reserves  to  guard  again-st  famine. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  World  Population 
Conference  and  the  World  .^ood  Conference 
organized  by  the  United  Katlons  and  to  be 
held  la  August  and  November,  respectively. 
wUl  help  to  promote  a  concerted  effort  on 
behalf  of  all  the  nations  of  the  globe  to  seek 
wLse  solutions  to  these  crucial  Issues  which 
win  have  a  vital  bearing  on  the  future  of 
mankind. 


More  than  50  Members  of  Congress  were 
among  those  who  signed  the  Declaration.  We. 
who  are  among  those  who  signed  It.  are 
greatly  concerned  by  the  Increasing  short- 
ages of  food  In  many  countries  and  the  re- 
lated problems  having  to  do  with  too  rapid- 
ly growing  population  In  the  developing 
countries. 

The  crises  resulting  from  tremendous  pop- 
ulation pressures  and  widespread  famine  al- 
ready afflicting  a  considerable  number  of 
countries,  and  the  potentially  much  more 
serious  situation  which  would  result  from 
possible  crop  failures,  impel  us  to  call  your 
attention  to  these  vital  and  threatening 
problems. 

If  you  also  are  concerned  about  the  threat 
that  these  problems  present  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  we  hope  that  you  will  sign 
the  Declaration. 

Wo  believe  that  the  extent  of  death  by 
famine  and  disease  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries over  the  next  few  years  will  depend  pri- 
marily on  the  actions  taken  by  their  own 
governments,  but  it  will  also  depend  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  leadership  and  assist- 
ance of  the  United  Stales  and  the  other  In- 
dustrialized countries  in  alleviating  the 
crises  caused  by  rapid  population  Increases 
and  tragic  food  shortages. 

We  are  enclosing  a  pamphlet  which  In- 
cludes, In  addition  to  the  Declaration  It- 
self, an  eloquent  response  by  Secretary- Gen- 
eral Waldhelm  In  which  he  expresses  hla 
gratitude  to  the  signers  from  around  the 
world,  his  concern  for  the  related  problems 
of  food  shortages  and  too  rapid  population 
growth  and  his  hop©  that  the  International 
community  will  find  humane  solutions  to 
these  serious  problems. 

Tlie  pamphlet  also  includes  copies  of  the 
messages  addressed  to  Secretary -General 
Waldhelm  by  the  Shah  of  Iran,  the  Preldent 
of  Senegal,  the  Prime  Ministers  of  India  and 
Srt  Lanka,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Korea 
and  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State. 

Secretary  Kissinger  In  his  message  assures 
the  Secretary- General  that  the  United 
States  will  do  its  part  and  will  strongly 
support  a  global  cooperative  effort  to  in- 
crease food  production.  He  expresses  the  hope 
that  other  countries  also  will  help  and  that 
all  coimtrics  wUl  take  active  measures  to 
bring  population  growth  and  food  produc- 
tion Into  better  balance. 

Undoubtedly,  the  present  Congress  will 
be  considering  measures  to  alleviate  the 
famine  from  the  Sabellan  countries  in  Africa 
and  from  India  and  other  countries.  These 
are  Immediate  problems  which  need  emer- 
gency action. 

The  long-range  effects  of  food  shortages 
and  rapid  growth  of  population  on  the  qualU 
ty  of  life  are  problems  which  also  must  be 
faced.  We  suggest  that  as  discussiont  on  the 
various  aspects  of  food  and  population  prob- 
lems come  before  the  Congress  you  give  them 
your  careful  consideration. 

We  hope  that  you  wUl  Join  in  signing  the 
Declaration:  please  notify  the  Population 
Crisis  Commltee,  Sult«  200,  1835  K  Street, 
N.  W..  Washington,  DC.  20OO6.  of  your  In- 
tention. 

Sincerely. 

Carl  Albert, 

The  Speaker. 
John    Rhodes. 
Minority  Leader. 
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pendent  world  there  Is  no  acceptable  alter- 
native to  nations  working  together  to  solve 
global  problems,  of  which  food  and  popula- 
tion are  among  the  most  pressing.  It  reminds 
us  that  the  individual  nations  and  the  United 
Nations  must  approach  the  World  Popula- 
tion Conference  and  the  World  Pood  Con- 
ference with  the  determination  to  seek  and 
agree  on  common  approaches. 

As  I  suted  in  my  address  to  the  Special 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  United 
States  will  do  Its  part.  We  strongly  support 
a  global  cooperative  effort  to  increase  food 
production  and  have  removed  all  domestic 
restrictions  on  our  output.  We  will  endeavor 
to  Increase  the  quantity  of  our  food  aid  to 
needy  countries,  give  technological  and  mate- 
rial help  to  efforts  of  developing  countries 
to  expand  their  food  output,  assist  in  the 
production  of  more  fertilizer  and  in  its  more 
effective  use,  and  Join  other  government*  in 
a  worldwide  effort  to  rebuild  food  reserves. 

We  hope  that  other  countries  able  to  do 
so  will  make  shnllar  contributions  and  that 
all  countries  will  take  active  measures  to 
bring  population  growth  and  food  produc- 
tion Into  better  balance. 

The  food  and  population  crises  threaten 
the  welfare  and  stability  of  peoples  and  na- 
tions. We  must  act  together  with  the  pur- 
pose, the  mutual  confidence  and  the  deter- 
mination to  overcome  them. 
Best  regards, 

HSMRT  A.  KiSSINCER, 

Secretary  of  State, 
United  States  of  America. 

A  Messacb  From  His  Exoellenct,  Lbopolo 
Senohor.  TO  United  Nations  Secretart- 
Gekekal  Kurt  Waldheim  on  the  Occasion 
of  the  Declaration  on  Pood  and  Popula- 
tion, Delivered  by  Awbassaoob  \UcDOjnim 
Fall.  Permanent  Representative  to  thi 
UNrrro  Nations  From  Senegal,  on  April 
25.  1974 

Mr.  Secretary-General.  Ladles  and  QenUe- 
men.  On  behalf  of  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Senegal,  His  ExceUency  Leoprtd 
Senghor.  I  come  to  bring  you  the  support  of 
my  country  and  of  my  government  for  this 
Declaration  on  Pood  and  Population  and 
also  on  my  President's  behalf  to  extend  con- 
gratulations to  those  who  undertook  tWt 
generous  and  opportune  initiative.  I  thank 
you. 

Ambassador  Samar  Sen  of  India 
Ambassador  Samar  Sen.  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations  from  India, 
at  the  ceremony  on  AprU  26  when  the  Dec- 
laration on  Pood  and  Population  was  offl- 
clally  presented  to  Secretary-General  Wald- 
helm. speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Prime  Minu- 
ter. Indira  Oandhl,  expressed  her  support  of 
the  Declaration  on  Pood  and  Population  and 
her  hope  that  this  worldwide  Initiative  deal- 
ing with  the  two  Important  and  related 
problems  of  food  shortages  and  too  rapid 
population  grovrth  would  be  succesBfuI.  The 
Ambassador  concluded  by  stating  that  la 
India,  as  the  Prime  Minister  herself  has 
stated  publicly  that  famUy  planning  Is  at 
the  base  of  our  whole  endeavor  of  national 
development. 
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The  Speakbi's  Roous, 
WaaKington.  D.C.,  July  9, 1974 
Dear  Coileaodi:  On  AprU  25.  197«,  40  dis. 
tlnpjlshed  signers  ot  the  Declarstlon  on 
Food  and  Populitlon  rrom  26  countries  offl- 
clally  delivered  the  DeclEritlon  on  behalf 
or  more  than  1,500  signers  from  over  100 
countries  to  Secretary-General  Kurt  Wald- 
helm at  United  Nations  Headquarters  In  New 
Tork  City. 


Amu.  25.  1974. 
Hla  Excellency  Dr.  Koar  Wauiheim. 
Secretary-General    of    the    United    Nattoiu. 
New  York 

Dkaa  Mb.  SECRETAaT-OENCaAL;  The  Dec- 
Uratlon  on  Pood  and  Population  presented 
to  you  today  vividly  portrays  the  connected 
global  problems  of  rood  supply  and  rapid 
population  ^owth. 

It  la  a  timely  call  by  distinguished  cltteens 
or  many  countries  for  urgent  attention  to 
two  central  problems  of  human  welfare.  It 
recognizes  that  in  this  Increasingly  Interde- 


PalME  MinisTEa  SmuA  Banhaeanaike  o» 
Sri  hAKK.&  Cabled  He*  Sitpport  or  the 
Declaratioh  on  Food  akd  Populatiok  to 
WiLuuu  B.  Deapee.  Jr..  Wednzsdat.  Apan. 
24.  1974 

I  thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  Join  a  group 
of  leaders  to  present  a  Declaration  on  Food 
and  Population  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations.  I  regret  mv  Inability  to 
accept  the  Invitation  duo  to  other  commit, 
menta. 

t  have  noted  with  great  astlafacUon  tb* 
Initiatives  taken  by  you  and  other  distin- 
guished world  citizens  to  focus  attention 
through  this  Declaration  on  one  of  the  meat 
crucial  probdems  facing  mankind  todAy. 


We  of  the  developing  world  are  particularly 
conscious  of  the  gravity  of  this  problem. 

I  am  happy  to  associate  myself  with  the 
Declaration. 

My  government  wUl  support  all  Interna- 
tional action  to  avert  a  world  food  and  popu- 
lation crisis. 


THE  AMERICAN  ECOKOMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Dnder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  Gonzalez)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  economy  is  In  serious  trouble. 
In  spite  of  the  administration's  attempts 
to  cover  up  the  problems.  And  the  situa- 
tion will  get  worse  before  it  gets  better. 
I  do  not  need  to  elaborate  to  my  col- 
leagues or  the  American  people  on  the 
Inflation  and  other  obvious  ills  facing 
the  economy.  But  I  want  to  urge  that  we 
begin  to  consider  fresh  new  Ideas  for  re- 
structuring our  economic  policies. 

This  Is  a  strange  economic  period:  we 
have  rampant  inflation  and  recession  at 
the  same  time.  The  administration  will 
not  call  this  a  recession,  but  that  does  not 
reaUy  matter.  What  does  matter  Is  that 
nothing  is  being  done  about  our  eco- 
nomic situation.  The  palace  guard  In  the 
White  House  dissipate  all  of  their  energy 
fighting  among  themselves  over  economic 
policy,  and  the  President  has  to  hire  an 
"economic  czar"  to  cover  up  this  bicker- 
ing. It  has  reached  the  point  where  press 
reports  on  the  administration's  economic 
policies  discuss  who  Is  winning  this  bat- 
tle, not  what  Is  being  done  for  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  only  worthwhile  anU-lniSatioD 
policy  being  used  now  is  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's Interest  rate  and  monetary  policy. 
Hobar  P.owen  in  the  Washington  Post 
calLs  thi.s  a  "devastating  tool,  a  blunder- 
buss of  a  weapon."  While  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  Chairman  Burns  and 
the  purposes  of  his  policies,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  like  the  cure  any  better  than 
the  disease.  But  the  Federal  Reserve's 
policies  are  concerned  with  short-term 
inflation  problems;  that  institution  is  not 
chartered  to  deal  with  broad-based  na- 
tional economic  problems. 

In  evaluating  our  economic  situation, 
we  naturally  look  for  the  villains.  Unlike 
Herbert  Stein,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
American  citizens  are  the  villains.  A  re- 
cent nationwide  poll  found  that  the 
American  people  blame  inflation  on  the 
Government.  We  in  the  Congress  are 
part  of  the  VS.  Government,  and  if  we 
do  not  come  up  with  fresh,  new  ideas  for 
economic  policy,  we  would  also  deserve 
the  criticism  of  the  people. 

It  appears  that  not  only  is  no  one  di- 
recting the  American  economy  today,  but 
that  we  are  at  a  standstill  in  terms  of 
developing  economic  policy.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  the  paralysis  in  the 
Federal  Government's  economic  policy, 
mo.st  of  them  traceable  to  the  President. 

After  we  have  finished  naming  the 
villains  and  bemoaning  our  situation, 
what  do  we  do?  The  Congress  must  take 
the  lead  and  seek  fresh,  new.  workable 
economic  policies. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  devel- 
oping innovative  economics  is  not  easy. 
The  expert  economists  express  dismay, 
and  many  frankly  admit  that  they  do  not 
know  what  to  do  about  our  economic 


situation.  So  I  am  not  impressed  with  the 
simplistic  solutions  we  hear  so  much  of 
these  days.  It  is  unlikely  that  we  can  do 
anything  In  the  short  nm:  In  Congress, 
we  seem  to  get  bogged  down  in  arguing 
discredited  or  presently  unworkable 
economic  theories.  We  have  yet  to  begin 
a  constructive  debate  on  new  economic 
policies. 

Over  the  years  I  have  tried  to  promote 
a  more  progressive  stance  on  economic 
policy  and  have  introduced  legislation 
and  promoted  policies  which  would  ei- 
ther try  a  totally  new.  but  workable, 
idea  or  set  up  machinery  for  more  inno- 
vative economics.  I  recall  in  1967  when 
the  10  percent  surtax  was  proposed.  I 
suggested  that  the  surtax  be  put  aside  in 
a  trust  fund  so  that  the  tax  could  be  re- 
turned to  the  taxpayers  when  the  infla- 
tion danger  had  passed.  While  my  efforts 
were  unsuccessful — to  the  detriment  of 
the  taxpayer — I  feel  that  this  is  the  type 
of  innovative  thinking  we  need  today. 

In  fact,  I  beard  that  the  administra- 
tion is  considering  asking  for  a  new  sur- 
tax to  help  dampen  inflation  and  curb 
the  Federal  deficit.  If  we  are  to  consider 
such  a  surtax  it  should  be  in  the  form  I 
originally  suggested  in  1967. 

Rather  than  having  a  straight  sur- 
charge we  should  have  a  surcharge  which 
takes  the  form  of  a  deferred  credit  re- 
payable to  the  taxpayer  over  a  period  of 
several  years.  It  would  be  dlstlgulshed 
from  a  surtax  In  that  the  amount  In- 
volved is  borrowed  from  the  taxpayer, 
not  taken  away  from  him  forever.  The 
deferred  credit  could  even  carry  Interest 
to  compensate  the  taxpayer-lender  for 
the  Involuntary  nature  of  the  loan. 

The  funds  received  through  the  sur- 
charge could  be  held  in  a  trust  fund  as 
a  Treasury  asset  to  offset  the  future  lia- 
bility. This  would  tend  to  "safeguard" 
the  funds  until  repaid  and  discourage 
increased  Government  outlays  that 
might  otherwise  be  prompted  by  the  in- 
flow of  funds. 

I  am  not  pleased  to  hear  talk  of  tax 
increases.  But  if  we  must  talk  of  tax  in- 
crea-ses,  we  must  do  It  the  right  way. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  the  taxpayer  not 
to  consider  this  alternative  plan.  I  urge 
that  any  proposals  for  tax  Increases 
or  surtaxes  Incorporate  my  deferred 
credit  plan,  which  is  not  only  Iimovatlve 
but  workable. 


A  TRUSTEESHIP  IN  BANKRUPTCY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rinssi  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REU8S.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows my  remarks  to  the  National  Press 
Club  today: 
Remarks  by  Representattve  Henet  S.  REirsa 

In  two  weeks,  the  House  starts  Impeach- 
ment proceedings.  In  four  or  five  months 
f  unless  altered  by  special  events)  weTl  know 
tile  results.  But  whatever  the  outcome,  for 
the  next  couple  of  years,  under  either  Mr 
Nixon  or  Mr.  Ford,  assuming  we  continue  as 
we  are,  this  country  wUl  live  on  the  brink  of 
economic  disaster. 

InnatloD.  4.7  percent  In  1968.  la  now  over 
12  percent,  the  worst  peace-time  Inflation  In 
our  history.  Unemployment  has  risen  from 
3  6  percent  In  1968  to  S.3  percent  today,  with 


worie  predicted  to  come.  The  prime  lending 
rate.  6.73  percent  In  1968.  is  now  12  percent. 
The  growth  rate  In  ONP  and  productivity  are 
iiow  negative.  And  the  distribution  of  income 
among  American  famUles.  steadily  Improv- 
ing untu  1968.  Is  now  shifting  some  «10  bll- 
llo:i  a  year  from  low-  and  moderat«-tncome 
families  to  the  rich. 

More  serious  than  the  Etatlstica  is  the 
growing  loss  of  confidence  among  citizens 
in  the  capacity  of  the  government  to  order 
the  economy.  I.lke  any  other  Congressman 
who  has  been  back  with  his  constituents 
over  the  weekend.  I  can  tell  you  what  the 
polls  teU  you:  for  every  citizen  outraged  by 
Watergate  there  are  two  dismayed  by  the 
Administration's  economic  perrormance. 

Their  perception  Is  accurate.  The  Admin- 
istration, too  close  to  the  oU  Industry,  too 
close  to  the  dairy  lobby,  too  close  to  ITT. 
has  repeat«dly  neglected  the  Interests  of 
average  Americans.  The  Nlxon-Ford  "old- 
time  religion"  of  nothing  but  tight  money. 
tight  fiscal  policy,  "trtckle-down"  Incentives 
to  big  buslneas  Is  aimed  to  "wring  out  in- 
flation", sure  enough.  But  it  wrings  out  In- 
flation rrom  the  hides  of  the  poor  and  the 
middle  income  family. 

Mr.  Nixon's  economic  advisers  are  con- 
stantly at  loggerheads  over  the  seriousness 
of  the  economic  situation,  over  what  la  Co 
be  done,  over  who  is  to  blame.  Herbert  \  "I've 
never  met  a  atatlstlc  I  didn't  like")  Stein 
looks  at  the  data  and  sees  nothing  but  milk 
and  honey.  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Ar- 
thur Bums  looks  at  the  same  data  and  finds 
the  most  critical  economic  crisis  in  our  his- 
tory. Treasury  Secretary  William  Simon  pulls 
out  of  bis  briefcase  a  $10  billion  budget  cut 
lor  was  it  (2S  billion?),  while  OMB  head 
Boy  Ash  can  only  find  t2  blUlon  slack  at 
roost.  Mr.  Nixon's  latest  addition,  Ayn  Rand 
disciple  Alan  Greenspan,  thinks  It  is  im- 
moral for  the  government  to  help  the  poor; 
he  surveys  the  Administration's  current  eco- 
nomic policy — 13  percent  Inflation.  6  mil- 
lion unemployed,  and  the  second  recession 
in  5  years — and  Is  quoted  as  saying  he  "likes 
what  he  sees". 

Without  an  economic  philosophy,  his  ad- 
visers m  disarray,  wrapped  up  in  bis  own  de- 
fense, at  hopeless  odds  with  the  Democratic 
Congress  now  considering  bis  Impeachment, 
seen  as  a  lame  duck  President  by  the  bu- 
reaucracy. Mr.  Nixon  no  longer  controls  his 
own  agencies  and  departments.  There  la.  In 
short,  no  one  running  the  store. 

The  worst  of  It  Is  that  even  Mr.  Nixon's 
departure  trom  office,  should  that  occur, 
would  not  necessarily  moke  things  better. 
His  successor  will  be  his  appointee  and  apolo- 
gist, a  Vice  President  with  no  mandate  from 
the  electors,  whose  economic  thinking.  In- 
sofar as  It  has  been  revealed  to  us.  is  much 
the  some  as  Mr.  Nixon's.  The  Congress  will 
be  overwhelmingly  Democratic,  and  over- 
whelmingly at  odds  with  the  Administration. 

Are  we  then  condemned  for  the  next  2^ 
years  to  the  tempests  or  raging  Inflation, 
quickening  unemployment,  speeding  bank- 
ruptcies, recurrent  financial  crises,  with  the 
ship  of  state  now  drifting  helplessly,  now 
Jibing  wildly  while  the  boom  sweeps  the  bap- 
less  crew  into  the  sea.  now  speeding  toward 
the  rocks? 

Wlicn  a  business  finds  Itself  In  economic 
diflicultles  that  the  existing  management  Is 
unable  to  solve,  the  traditional  aolutlon  Is 
to  have  the  courte  appoint  a  trustee  to  get 
the  organization  back  on  Ita  feet.  A  com- 
petent trustee.  In  whom  customers,  credi- 
tors, employees,  and  shareholders  have  con- 
fidence, attempts  to  breathe  new  life  Into  a 
sick  organlEatlon. 

Our  economy  Is  In  a  similar  position.  The 
current  economic  management  la:  Incom- 
petent Its  ideas  are:  bankrupt. 

Once  before  within  memory,  when  the 
United  States  was  exposed  to  great  danger  In 
World  War  II.  FDR  summoned  to  Washing- 
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ton  SUCH  leading  and  responsible  Republicans 
»s  Henry  L.  Stlnusn.  Frank  Knoi.  and  Rob- 
ert Patterson.  Their  business  acumen  and 
managerial  experience  qualified  them  for  the 
top  Cabinet  positions.  Including  them  In 
the  Democratic  Administration  broadened  the 
base  or  popular  support  lor  the  government 
and  the  war  effort,  victory  was  due  m  no 
small  part  to  this  bipartisan  war  directorate. 

Today,  confronted  with  the  challenge  not 
of  u-ar  but  of  equally  dangerous  economic 
penis,  we  need  again  the  statesmanlUie  be- 
havior of  President  Roosevelt. 

There  is  a  better  alternative  than  for  this 
country  to  watch  our  economy  go  down  the 
drain  through  the  paralysis  of  partisan  polar- 
ization. I  car.  upon  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Ford 
to  ask  Speaier  Albert  and  ilajorltv  Leader 
Mansfield  to  appoint  an  Economic  Trustee- 
ship for  the  current  crisis,  charged  with  the 
task  or  getting  prices  and  unemployment  and 
interest  rates  down,  and  getting  confidence 
in  our  government  and  in  our  anancial  in- 
stitutions up. 

The  Economic  Trusteeship  would  consist  of 
a  small  cadre — perhaps  4  or  5 — of  the  best 
public  leaders  available.  Since  Senate  Maj- 
ority Leader  Mansfield  and  House  Speaker 
Albert  would  select  them.  It  is  hlghlr  likely 
that  they  would  be  Democrats.  The  posts  they 
would  fill  I  at  Treasury,  at  OMB.  at  CEA.  for 
example)  would  be  equivalent  m  the  War 
against  Inflation  to  those  which  FDR  gave 
to  Republicans  in  the  War  against  Hitler. 

The  Trusteeship  would  both  formulate 
economic  policy  and  administer  It.  It  would 
work  closely  with  Congress,  now  a  partner, 
rather  than  a  competitor,  with  the  Admlnis- 
tratlon- 

Both  Republicans  and  Democrats  would 
sacrifice  something,  from  a  purelv  partisan 
point  of  view  Republicans  would  relinquish 
their  undiluted  control  over  economic  policy. 
Democrats  in  Congress  would  hcve  to  stop 
sniping  at  Administration  failures  and 
shoulder  some  of  the  responslbiutv  for  mak- 
ing economic  policy  and  making  it  work.  But 
both  parties  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  quality  of  those  appointed 
to  the  Trusteeship  would  be  far  higher  than 
a  Republican  Administration  could  otherwise 
hope  to  attract,  and  their  effectiveness  far 
greater  than  If  the  Democrats  were  content 
to  remain  the  not-so-loyal  oppositlon. 

The  mere  act  of  appointing  an  Economic 
Trusteeship  could  help  restore  confidence 
In  the  American  economv  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  stock  market,  the  bond  market 
•he  '.nterert  rate  structure,  the  Intemational 
money  exchanges— they'd  all  start  feeling 
better  Above  all,  we  would  look  like  a  nm- 
tlor.  that  wanted  to  live  to  celebrate  lt»  Bl- 
wr.tennial' 

What  kind  or  policy  could  we  expect  the 
Economic  Trusteeship  to  carry  out'  Two 
weeks  ago,  House  Democrats  adopted  an  eco- 
nomic progTa.-n  based  or,  a  time-honored  con- 
cet)?  strans-e'y  lacking  in  present  dai-  ni:bllc 
affairs:  a  social  contract  between  the  gor- 
errmeot  and  the  average  c!tl7.en.  In  which 
tne  goTernmenl  pledges  to  concern  itself  with 

the   economic   problems   of  Americans tba 

coet  of  llvlnp.  Jobs,  and  taxes.  If  the  govern- 
ment can  demonstrate  Ite  alncerltv  workera 
would  have  a  valid  reason  for  moderattne 
their  wage  demands 

Such  a  .social  contract  Is  essentia!  If  we 
are  to  fore-tall  a  new  round  or  oort-push  in- 
Batlon  as  wage -earner*,  left  far  behind  by 
exp.odl.-f  prices  last  year,  try  to  catch  up 
and  protect  their  Incomes  this  year 

All  the  slgrs  point  to  Increased  labor  mili- 
tancy m  the  days  ahead. 

Strikes  and  worlt  stoppages  by  pablic  and 
pru-ate  emploveea  are  rising  dramatically 

Wane  settlements  have  g'i.e  up  s^arplv 
During  1973    wage  Increases  were  held  beloir 
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six  percent.  But  during  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  new  contracts  have  been  providing 
for  first-year  wage  increases  or  almost  0 
percent. 

And  we're  not  out  or  the  woods  by  any 
means.  In  the  next  six  months,  a  number  of 
major  labor  contracts,  negotiated  before  the 
recent  .spate  of  Inflation,  are  due  to  expire. 
Unless  something  Is  done  soon,  traditionally 
militant  longshoremen,  aerospace  workers, 
public  employees,  and  coal  miners  will  be 
looking  for  massive  wage  Increases.  As  steel- 
worker  I.  W.  Abel  said,  tmless  labor  moderates 
Its  demands,  "the  economy  could  go  to  hell". 
To  give  workers  an  incentive  to  moderate 
their  wage  demands  In  the  coming  months, 
here  is  a  3-polnt  social  contract  the  Economic 
Trusteeship  could  pursue : 

'  1 )  Reduced  Inflation.  To  make  life  more 
bearable  for  the  average  worker  whose  Income 
Is  eaten  away  by  rising  prices,  the  Economic 
Trusteeship  could  reduce  Inflation  by  two 
main  methods: 

a  Expand  Suppllc!^  to  Reduce  Prices.  Even 
with  high  rates  of  Inflation,  the  current  Ad- 
ministration has.  Incredibly  enough,  often 
restricted  supplies  of  rood  and  basic  com- 
modities. 

In  1973.  Secretary  Butz  urged  turkey 
growers  to  restrict  production  to  force  the 
price  up.  The  program,  unrortunately  for  the 
consumer,  worked.  Earlier  Mr  Buti  rerused 
to  let  cattlemen  graze  their  livestock  on  the 
80  million  acres  or  land  set  aside  from  pro- 
duction under  the  farm  price-support  pro- 
gram, until  It  was  too  late  to  ameliorate  the 
beef  shortage.  Today.  Just  when  needed  Im- 
ports of  Australian  beef  are  beginning  to  get 
the  price  of  hamburger  under  control,  the 
Administration's  agents  are  in  Australia  try- 
ing to  get  the  Australians  to  send  their  beef 
elsewhere.  And  another  branch  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  busv  trying  to 
raise  the  price  of  American  beef  by  buying 
:t  ror  storaee,  ^ 

Mr.  Nixon's  refusal  to  eliminate  the  oil 
import  quota  program  until  the  energy  crisis 
and  his  scandalous  exchange  of  gifts  wltli 
the  dairymen,  are  other  ways  the  Adminis- 
tration has  consistently  ripped  off  the 
American  consumer. 

To  top  It  off.  the  Administration  Ls  stm 
actively  subsidizing  exports  of  basic  com- 
modities—often.  lUe  scrap,  lumber,  fertilizer 
and  oil  drilling  equipment.  In  short  supply 
at  home— through  the  Export-Import  Bank 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  the 
Domestic  International  Sales  Corporation 
tax  loophole. 

The  Economic  Trusteeahlp  would  chal- 
lenge policies  of  government  agencies  when 
they  restrict  supply  and  raise  prices:  recom- 
mend anti-trust  action  against  Induetrtes 
when  It  would  reduce  prices:  monitor  ex- 
cesalve  price  Increases:  and  generally  act  aa 
the  consumer's  representative. 

b  Restrain  Credit.  Bu-  Allocate  It,  A  major 
cause  of  our  Infiatlon  has  been  too  rapid 
expansion  of  the  money  .supply.  During  the 
last  two  rej.rs,  the  Fed  lumped  the  monev 
MPPly  growth  to  more  than  8  percent  and 
Inflation  rollowed  suit. 

The  Trusteeahlp  should  willingly  accept  a 
Federal  Reserve  policy  or  keeping  money 
supply  growth  within  a  non-lnOatlonary 
band— «ay4-«  percent  for  the  period  immedi- 
ately ahead. 

But  keeping  the  toul  money  supply  within 
bounds  makes  no  sense  If  In  the  procesa  too 
little  credit  geu  directed  to  interest-sensi- 
tive essential  needs  such  as  productive  capi- 
tal investment,  low-moderate  Income  hous- 
tng,  state-local  government,  small  businesses 
and  rartni.  and  too  much  credit  gets  diverted 
to  inflationary  uses  where  the  opportunity 
for  high  proflu  makes  high  interest  rates 
irrelevant— speculative  real  esute  loona, 
loans  for  buuaing  up  supplies  In  anticipa- 


tion of  future  price  rises,  loans  ror  conglom- 
erate takeovers. 

This  is  precisely  what  U  happening  in 
America  today.  Home-buUdlng  la  strangled 
by  tight  money.  Innovative  small  and 
medium-size  business,  the  backbone  or  the 
economy,  la  unable  to  innovate  ror  lack  of 
credit.  State  and  local  governments  are 
priced  out  of  the  bond  market.  Meanwhile 
business  loans.  largely  by  big  banks  and 
;vgely  to  big  borrowers  and  largely  with  in- 
flationary results,  are  up  some  23  percent 
since  the  beginning  of  1974. 

The  T'rusteeship  would  work  with  the  Con- 
gress  and  with  the  financial  authorities  to 
assure  that  scarce  credit  gets  nudged  In 
the  right  direction,  not  In  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. 

(3)  Bring  Down  Unemployment,  The 
Nixon  Administration  should  have  convinced 
us  by  now  that  massive  budget  deficits  by 
themselves  are  no  longer  effective  against 
unemployment.  During  the  last  five  years, 
the  real  deficit  has  totaled  more  than  nod 
billion,  and  unemployment  has  risen  from 
3.8  percent  to  5.3  percent. 

We  must  shake  off  the  almost  religious  at- 
tachment to  deficit  budgets  demonstrated 
by  Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tions alike.  During  the  next  flscal  year,  we 
should  aim  for  a  balanced  budget. 

And  starting  now,  we  must  fight  unem- 
ployment directly  through  a  substantial  pro- 
gram or  public  service  Jobs. 

Useful  work  needs  to  be  done — in  edu- 
cation, health,  public  salety,  mass  trans- 
portation, pollution  control,  day  care,  build- 
ing bicycle  trails,  rebuilding  Amtrak's  tracks. 
What  on  earth  are  we  waiting  for? 

Public  service  employment  would  be  the 
least  costly,  least  Inflationary,  and  least 
energy-consuming  way  to  a.ssure  Jobs.  Creat- 
ing 600.000  such  Jobs  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $3.5  billion  per  year,  to  be  recouped 
through  cutting  an  equivalent  amount  of  fat 
from  the  Nixon  budget.  There  Is  enough  adi- 
pose tissue  in  the  military  budget  alone  for 
this  purpose. 

(3)  Taxes.  Wage-earners  making  «13.000  a 
year  or  less  are  the  victims  of  the  only  re- 
cent general  tax  Increase — the  rise  In  social 
security  taxes.  Meanwhile,  wealthy  taxpay- 
er.*^ oav  le^s  than  their  fair  share.  Recent  tax 
cuts  ror  business  proposed  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration would  only  Increase  the  dis- 
parity or  the  tax  burden- 
To  correct  this  Imbalance,  without  adding 
to  Inflation,  the  Economic  Trusteeship  would 
provide  coordinated  leadership  for  the 
Democratic  Congress  to  pass  a  program  of 
tax  relief  matched  by  revenue-raising  tax 
reform. 

Tax  relief,  aimed  fljeclBcally  at  low-  and 
middle-Income  ramilles.  would  grant  a  cost- 
or-llvlng  adjustment  to  those  who  need  It 
m':s[-  Coupled  with  thorough-going  weUare 
reform  ror  those  too  poor  to  be  on  the  tax 
rolls.  5uch  relief  could  take  several  forms, 
such  as  fa)  reducing  the  payroll  tax  through 
a  low-income  deduction:  (b)  Increasing  the 
Income  tax  low-Income  allowance:  or  (c) 
changing  the  perMinnl  Income  tax  deduction 
to  a  credit. 

Such  tax  relief  could  have  beneficial  eco- 
nomic effects  beyond  the  Increased  equity 
of  the  tax  syatem.  Reduced  real  family  In- 
comes ror  1974.  almost  five  percent  lower 
than  they  were  in  1973.  have  caused  retail 
sales  and  industrial  production  to  fall  m 
recent  months,  despite  capacity  Increases. 
Adequately-maintained  consumer  purchas- 
ing power,  through  tax  relief  rather  than 
through  the  maiclve  wage  Increases  now  de- 
manded by  workers,  would  prevent  recession- 
ary forces  from  accelerating  without  building 
new  cost-push  Inflation  into  the  structure 

To  recoup  the  lost  revenues  irom  this 
equity-Improving  tax  relief,  we  must  have 
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thorough-going  reform  of  the  tax  system  at 
the  top  Tax  Icwpholes  must  be  cloeed,  espe- 
cialiy  those  wblch  not  only  lose  revenues  but 
hare  harmful  side  effects — for  example, 
DJSC.  which  squanders  scarce  goods  abroad; 
the  foreign  oU  depletion  allowances;  the 
hobby  farm  provision,  which  results  largely 
m  t^.e  bidding  up  of  the  price  of  farmland. 
Thus  the  social  contract:  let  the  govern- 
ment deal  fairly  with  working  people  on 
prices,  jobs,  and  taxes,  and  the  chances  are 
that  iheyll  deal  fairly  with  their  govern- 
meiii 

(  •  •  *  • 

But  how,  you  ask.  cov.ld  a  Trusteeship, 
itrgoly  manned  by  Democrats,  though  lodged 
vrtthin  the  Nlxon-Pord  Administration,  ever 
e.igraft  its  economic  program  on  the  Nixon- 
Ford  "old-time  religion" — nothing  but  tight 
money,  balanced  budgets,  no  tax  increase 
or  decrease,  and  the  usual  special  favors 
for  special  friends. 

ni  tell  you  how. 

We  would  leaven  the  lump  of  tight  money 
by  allocating  It — away  from  Inftatlonary 
lending,  and  toward  productive  lending. 

We  woiUd  buffer  the  harshne?«  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  the  upcoming  fiscal  year  by 
changing  the  budget's  composition— sub- 
stituting public  service  employment,  for 
example,  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  un- 
necessary military  expenditure. 

We  would  accept  the  gospel  of  no  net  tax 
change,  but  we  would  humanize  matters  by 
balancing  tax  cuts  for  the  lower-income 
wage-earner  with  plugged  loophole  for  the 
wealthy. 

You  ask.  but  who  are  these  philosopher 
klngf  the  Democrats  would  send  into  an 
economic  coalition,  the  latter  day  equiv- 
alents of  World  War  n's  Stlmsons  and 
Knoxes?  Here  we  get  ahead  of  ourselves, 
and  besides  that's  a  question  for  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership.  But  If  you  pressed  me.  I 
would— at  the  risk  of  being  thought  paro- 
chial—call  your  attention  to  some  of  the 
talent  right  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Congressman  Paul  Sarbanes  of  Maryland, 
a  former  staff  member  of  the  CEA.  who  Is 
needed  on  the  CEA  now.  Congressman  John 
Seiberllng  of  Ohio  with  a  backgroimd  in  law 
and  economics,  who  could  make  sense  at  tlie 
OMB.  Congrcs-'man  Pete  Stark  of  California, 
the  only  American  so  far  to  outwit  the 
Arabs  (he  sold  them  his  bank  at  a  stunning 
price)  to  allocate  credit  away  from  Infla- 
tionary lending  Or  to  run  a  massive  new- 
public  ser\-lce  Jobs  prc^am.  a  Congress- 
woman  who  knows  firsthand  about  the 
problems  of  the  three  groups  hardest  hit 
by  unemployment  young,  blacks  and  wom- 
ea— Congresswoman  Barbara  Jordan  of 
Texas - 

As  the  television   lens   on   the   Judiciary 
Committee    hearings    has    recently    taught 
America  of   the  Hottse  of  Representatives: 
full  many  a  flower  la  born  to  blush  unseen 
and  waste  Us  sweetness  on  the  desert  air, 
Tes.  our  economy  does  need  a  return  to 
the  "old-time  religion".  But  the  "old-time 
region"  Im  talking  about  is  one  of  which 
It  can  be  said : 
It  was  good  for  Andy  Jackson, 
ft  was  good  for  Pranklln  Roosevelt. 
And  It's  good  for  you  and  me! 


TURKISH  TROOPS  MUST  WITH- 
DRAW FROM  CYPRUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hhnois  (Mr.  Anhukzio).  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports 
continue  lo  come  in  regarding  atrocities 
on  Cyprus  and  the  expanding  Turkish 


military  occupation  of  that  nation.  Hos- 
pitals and  civilian  centers  have  been  re- 
ported bombed  by  the  Turkish  Air  Force, 
resulting  in  the  deaths  of  innocent  per- 
sons. The  Soviet  Onion  has  mobilized 
forces  in  support  of  the  Turkish  position, 
making  the  situation  worse  and  endan- 
gering world  peace. 

Turkey  has  forced  the  withdrawal  of 
United  Nation'.s  peace-keeping  forces, 
has  forced  its  way  into  Greek  Cypriot 
communities,  and  has  begun  to  forcibly 
remove  and  uproot  entire  populations — 
all  this  after  signing  a  cease-ftre  accord 
in  Geneva. 

Continued  hostilities  in  Cyprus,  along 
with  persistent  cease-fire  violations  and 
further  threats  by  Turkey,  increase  the 
chances  of  open  war  with  Greece.  Only 
the  Soviet  Union  would  benefit  from 
such  tragedy  and  bloodshed  because  both 
Greece  and  Turkey  ar«  NATO  allies  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Turkish  Government  must  Im- 
mediately withdraw  its  troops  from  Cy- 
prus and  cease  its  threats  of  further  mUli- 
tao'  incursions  or  partition  of  that  island 
nation. 

The  Greeks  have  long  been  loyal  and 
effective  allies  of  the  United  States  and 
have  been  strong  supporters  of  NATO 
from  the  vers-  beginning.  Our  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  is  based  in  Greece  and  the 
hospitality  showTi  to  us  has  alwavs  been 
notable. 

Regrettably.  Mr  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  not  yet  officially  spoken 
out  in  support  of  the  lawful  government 
of  Cyprus,  that  of  Archbishop  Makarios. 
nor  has  any  stand  been  taken  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  brutal  military  occupation  of 
that  independent  nation  by  Turkev.  i 
have  written  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
to  urge  him  to  take  such  action  because 
it  is  essential  that  the  United  States 
stand  firm  in  defense  of  Cypriot  inde- 
pendence, free  from  outside  interference. 
My  letter  is  ^Titten  in  the  hope  that  the 
United  States  will  use  its  prestige  and  in- 
fluence to  bring  about  a  just  settlement 
for  the  people  of  Cyprus  and  a  strength- 
ening of  our  NATO  alliance  in  the  east- 
em  Mediterranean. 

I  have  also  cosponsored  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  577,  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  regarding  the  withdrawal  ol 
foreign  troops  from  the  Republic  of  Cy- 
prus, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  take  the 
swiftest  possible  action  on  this  crucial 
intemational  Issue.  M>-  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger  and  my  resolu- 
tion follow: 

Washinoton,  D.C.  July  30, 1974. 
Dr.  HrMftT  A.  KtssiNcnt. 
Secretarj/  of  State. 
Department  of  Stater. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  SccRXTAaT:  In  view  of  the  cur- 
rent military  occupation  by  Cyprus  by  Tur- 
key and  the  most  recent  news  of  the 
stringent  and  unreasonable  demands  to 
Greece  made  by  Turkey's  Premier  for  the 
continued  presence  of  Turkish  troops  on  the 
island.  I  urgently  request  that  you  make  a 
clear  and  unequivocal  statement  In  support 
of  the  lawful  govertmient  of  Cyprus,  that  of 
Archblahop  Markarlos,  and  call  for  oomplete 
withdrawal  of  aU  Turklsti  troops  from 
Cyprus. 


Reports  of  atrocities  are  beginning  to  come 
m  as  well  as  reports  of  continuing  Turkish 
cease-flre  violations,  and  as  we  all  know  so 
well,  continued  hostUitles  on  Cyprus  could 
well  lead  to  general  war  between  Greece 
and  Turkey — a  war  between  two  NATO  aUiea 
from  which  no  one  wo\iJd  benefit  except  the 
Soviet. 

The  United  States  Government.  AJr.  Sec- 
retary, must  clearly  go  on  record  in  strong 
support  of  free  and  democratic  government 
in  Cyprus  without  outside  Interference.  The 
Greeks  have  always  been  staunch  allies  of 
the  tJnlted  states  and  the  new  Greek  gov- 
ernment must  be  encouraged  and  supported 
m  Its  efforts  to  correct  the  excesses  of  the 
former  dictatorship.  Above  aU.  the  United 
States  must  firmly  oppose  any  increase  in 
Turkish  troop  strength  on  Cyprus  and  de- 
mand the  complete  and  total  withdrawal  of 
troops  already  there. 
Sincerely. 

-FKASiK.  AZfNTTNZlO. 

3r«m6er  of  Cmiffress. 

HotJSE   CONCtJaaSNT   BESOLCmON   577 

Resolved,  that  Wbereas  an  independent 
Republic  of  Cyprus  is  vital  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean;  and 

Whereas  Resolution  2077  (xxj  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  December  18,  1&65 
"Calls  upon  all  SUtes  ...  To  respect  the 
sovereignty,  unity,  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  the  BepubUc  of  Cyprus  and 
to  refrain  from  any  Intervention  directed 
against  It;"  and 

Whereas  Resolution  353.  adopted  by  the 
Security  Council  on  Jiily  20.  1974,  "Demands 
an  immediate  end  to  foreign  miUtary  inter- 
vention in  the  Republic  of  Cyprus"  and  "Re- 
quests the  ft-lthdrawal  without  delay  from 
the  RepubUc  of  Cyprus  of  foreign  mUltary 
personnel  present  otherwise  than  under  the 
authority  of  International  agreements.  .  .  ."; 
and 

Whereas  the  declaration  on  Cyprus  signed 
by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Britain,  Turkev 
and  Greece.  In  Geneva  on  July  30  calls  for 
"A  timely  and  phased  reduction  of  the  niun- 
ber  of  armed  forces"  from  Cypriot  SoU;  and 

Whereas  the  continued  presence  of  forei^ 
troops  on  Cyprus  violates  international 
asreemeuts  ai.d  CJf.  resolutions,  threatens 
the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  ol 
the  uiand.  jeopardizes  peace  and  stability  In 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  imperils  the 
very  existence  of  NATO:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  aU  foreign  troops 
currently  Involved  in  Cyprus  be  withdrawn 
and  that  the  United  Nations  be  permitted 
to  restore  peace  to  this  troubled  area  so  that 
the  territorial  integrity  and  independence 
of  Cj-prvis  can  be   maintained. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
'  Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  in  my  congressional 
district  on  July  25.  1974.  and  was  laiable 
to  vote  on  rollcalls  Nos,  409  and  410.  I 
was  granted  a  general  pair  and  if  I  had 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "nay" 
on  roUcall  No.  409,  motion  to  recommit 
HJl.  11500.  and  "aye**  on  roUcaU  No. 
410  final  passage  of  H.R.  11500. 1  support 
HR  11500,  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  and  would  have 
voted  accordingly. 
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QUOTAS.  PREFERENTIAL  TREAT- 
MENT AND  REVERSE  DISCRIMI- 
NATION DENIGRATE  THE  CAUSE 
OF  RACIAL  INTEGRATION 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asiced  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  I 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  May  of 
this  year.  I  addressed  the  Nea  Yorlc  City 
Human  Rights  Commission  on  the  sub- 
ject of  reverfe  discrimination  and  racial 
quotas.  At  that  time  I  expressed  my  be- 
lief that  the  policy  of  reverse  discrimina- 
tion contradicts  the  vision  of  society  set 
forth  by  the  human  rights  movement. 
Today  I  would  like  to  reiterate  to  my 
colleagues  some  of  the  remarks  I  made 
before  the  Human  Right.s  Commission. 
More  importantly.  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  the  recent 
statements  of  several  distinguished  rivU 
rights  leaders  on  this  sensitive  and  emo- 
tional issue 

The  advocates  of  civil  rights  seek  a 
society  in  which  each  man  or  woman 
:s  Judged  according  to  his  or  her  talent 
and  character.  In  pursuit  of  this  vision. 
the  civil  rights  movement  struggled  tmtil 
the  1960's  to  overcome  legal  barriers  to 
racial  discrimination.  But  the  culminat- 
ing victory  of  the  battle  against  legal 
discrimination,  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  did  not  call  into 
being  the  integrated  society  envisioned 
by  civil  rights  advocates.  Instead,  Ameri- 
cans learned  that  200  years  of  oppression 
carmot  be  overcome  .«imply  by  making 
discrimination  illegal. 

The  concept  of  afBrmative  action  arose 
in  response  to  this  realization.  The  need 
to  go  beyond  the  destruction  of  barriers 
to  minority  participation  by  reaching 
out  and  actively  encouraging  that  par- 
ticipation was  recognized.  But  this  well- 
intentioned  effort  to  accelerate  the  prog- 
ress of  integration  in  the  United  States 
has  on  too  many  occasions  been  altered 
to  Include  quotas  and  reverse  discrimi- 
nation. 

Quotas  assume  a  system  of  preferential 
treatment  based  on  racial  factors.  Pro- 
portional representation  of  all  minori- 
ties in  all  professions  is  not  one  of  the 
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preferential  treatment  are  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  human  richts  movement.  I 
would  like  now  to  bilng  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  two  recent  statements  by 
outstandmg  civil  rights  leaders  with 
which  I  am  in  accord. 

The  first  .statement  is  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Social  Democrats.  USA. 
National  Committee  Meeting  on  May  Il- 
ls. 1974.  SoclaJ  Democrats.  U.S.A.  is  de- 
voted to  the  achievement  of  democracy 
In  every  sphere  of  public  life — political, 
social  and  economic.  The  organization  is 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  civil  rights 
leaders  A.  Philip  Randolph  and  Bayard 
Rust  in. 

The  Social  Democrets'  resolution  con- 
cerns quotas,  racial  progress  and  democ- 
racy. The  resolution  acknowledges  that 
despite  the  progress  of  the  pa^t  decade 
toward  breaking  down  patterns  of  dis- 
crimination and  segregation,  racial  in- 
equality is  a  persistent  phenomenon  of 
American  life.  Contrai-y  to  the  hopes  of 
the  proponents  of  preferential  treatment, 
however,  racial  inequality  will  not  be 
eliminated  through  the  acceptance  of 
the  quota  principle.  The  resolution  pre- 
dicts that — 

A  society  whlcil  apportions  Jobs  and  college 
admissions  on  the  basis  of  race  and  sex  will 
Inevitably  confront  demands  for  even  fi:r- 
ttler  cotnpsrtnientallzatlon. 

Thus  the  Social  De.-nocrats'  resolution 
affirms  the  view  presented  earlier  that 
the  quota  principle  stands  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  clvU  rights  movement's  val- 
ues. Moreover,  the  resolution  makes  two 
insightful  points  regarding  the  implica- 
tions of  the  preferential  treatment  con- 
cept. The  first  is  that  quotas  have  a  pro- 
foundly destructive  psychological  Impact 
on  tliose  who  benefit  from  them.  The 
existence  of  a  quota  system  unplles  that 
minority  groups  must  be  given  some- 
thing in  order  to  have  sometlUng.  Ulti- 
mately the  institutionalization  of  the 
quota  doctrine  may  mean  that  the  ma- 
jority will  never  accept  the  minority  as 
having  achieved  something  through  its 
own  worth,  while  the  minority  will  doubt 
whether  it  really  made  It  on  Its  own.  Sec- 
ond, quotas  are  both  imdemocratic  and 


bar  blacks  and  other  minority  groups 
including  Jews,  from  important  econom- 
ic, social,  and  cultural  opportunities 
Jews  remember  the  many  inequities  per- 
petrated against  them  through  the  use 
of  quotas,  and  reject  quotas  relnstltu- 
tion  for  fear  that  quotas  may  once  again 
be  employed  to  unfairly  limit  opportuni- 
ties. 

Many  have  interpreted  Jewish  opposi- 
tion to  quota  systems  as  indicative  of  a 
division  in  the  tr.iditional  blaok-Jewish 
alliance  for  civil  rights.  The  threat  that 
the  reverse  discrimination  controversy 
poses  to  black-Jewish  relations  gained 
symbolic  significance  when  the  Supreme 
Court  heard  DeFunis  against  Odegaard 
In  thit  case.  DeFunis.  a  Jewish  law  -tu- 
denl.  challenged  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington Law  School's  emploj-ment  nt  a 
double  standard  according  to  race. 

In  his  speech  before  the  National 
Urban  League,  Reverend  Jackson  noted 
that  the  "people  who  marched  with  us 
and  demonstrated  with  us  10  vears  ago 
are  now  meeting  us  in  the  Supreme 
Court  as  adversaries  over  the  quota 
issue."  In  response  to  this  unfortunate 
situation,  Reverend  Jackson  urged  the 
black  leaders  present  at  the  convention 
to  meet  with  the  leaders  of  the  .\merican 
Jewl'*  Committee  and  B'nai  Brith  to 
s^Mcss  the  black-Jewish  relationship 
Reverend  Jackson  asserted  that  "there  Is 
much  to  be  gained  together,  and  too 
much  to  lose  by  being  apart," 

I  agree  with  Reverend  Jackson.  Those 
who  interpret  the  quota  controversy  as 
indicative  of  a  black-Jewish  rift  have 
relinquished  the  vision  of  the  civil  rights 
movement.  They  do  not  realize  that 
human  dignity  is  compromised  when- 
ever men  are  Judged  by  the  irrationali- 
ties of  racial  or  religious  considerations. 
The  Reverend  Jackson's  pleas  and  the 
resolution  of  the  Social  Democrats  dem- 
onstrate the  faUacles  of  preferenUal 
treatment  and  reverse  discriminatory 
policies  as  they  are  pursued  today  I  hope 
that  my  coUeagues  wUl  recognize  the  va- 
lidity of  the  Social  DemocraU'  resolu- 
tion and  Reverend  Jackson's  remarks 
We  must  achieve  the  establishment  of  a 
Just  society  through  means  which  are  In 
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considerations  relevant  to  the  perform 
ance  of  the  job  In  question,  and  race  does 
not  qualify  as  such  a  consideration.  The 
way  to  achieve  an  Integrated  society  Is 
not  to  perform  cosmetic  operations  upon 
the  symptoms  of  racial  inequity — not  to 
rectify  inadequate  representation  by 
granting  preferential  trestment  to  mi- 
norities—but to  attack  the  cau-ses  that 
produce  unequal  represtntation,  by  pro- 
vidmg  adequate  opportunities  for  mlror- 
itles  to  become  competitive  with  other 
groups  in  our  society.  In  practice  this 
means  that  we  must  discard  reverse  dis- 
crimination policies  in  favor  of  intensi- 
fied efforts  to  enlarge  minority  oppor- 
tunities tiirough  educational  and  train- 
ing programs  and  the  more  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  antidiscrimination  laws. 

I  believe  that  my  views  In  opposition 
to   quotas,    reverse   discrimination    and 


Democrats'     statement 


RKsotoTWK  ON  QooTM.  lUciH.  Paoo.rss.  ura 
De«oc««ct,  Aoopro.  bt  Soctai  Di:moc«*-™. 

USA.       NaTIOHAL       COMMRm 

May  11-13,1874 


MEmwo, 


—  ...  —  r — ™,.-..,  „  ..„„  „..e  «»  ujt     antidemocratic,  for  the  demand  for  ratio     ,..-„j  „,,,i,  „      -  j  "-—• "  "•*"•"  ■«>=  "' 
nece-ssary  requisites   of   the  society   to     Political  representation  implies  that  the     „„  „hTi  ^'  ™     ^  ""  ''°  "'herwise, 

which  the  advocates  of  human   rights     natural  democratic  process  is  inherently     vi^lnn    ''*"'*"  *"'^  destroy  our  ultimate 
aspire.  In  a  just  society  competition  in     and  unalterably  biased.  -?"•     _^ 

all  professions  would  be  based  only  upon         I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  find  the     fnifij^.    ooc'al 

time  to  read  the  full  text  of  the  Social     '""""'*■ 
Democrats'  resolution,  which  I  am  ap- 
pending to  this  statement. 

I  also  wish  to  call  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  remarks  of  the  Reverend 
Jesse  L.  Jackson  before  the  64th  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Urban  League. 
Reverend  Jackson,  president  of  PUSH— 
People  United  to  Save  Humanity— ap- 
pealed for  the  reestabllshment  of  the  al- 
liance between  blacks  and  Jews.  Rever- 
end Jackson's  call  is  significant  because 
the  quota  controversey  Is  not  only  a  the- 
oretical debate  about  the  ultimate  vision 
of  tiie  civil  rights  movement.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  controversy  has  created  a 
bitter  rift  between  elements  of  the  black 
and  Jewish  communities  in  this  country. 
Although  quotas  are  currently  em- 
ployed to  benefit  some  minority  groups, 
for  many  decades  quotas  were  used  to 


Ls-ing  at  the  heart  of  the  controversy  over 
quo-as  and  preferential  treatment  for  racial 
mlnorltlM  are  two  phenomena.  The  flnt  is 
the  persistence  of  racial  Inequality  in  Ameil. 
can  life,  despite  the  slgnlBcant  progresi 
made  diirmg  the  past  decade  toward  break- 
ing down  patterns  of  discrimination  and 
segregation. 

The  second  Is  the  dL<iastrous  consequences 
of  the  economic  policies  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. Tljere  would  obviously  be  no 
seriously  considered  demands  for  afflrmatlve 
action  formulas  which  extend  preference  to 
blacks  and  Spanish-speaking  workers  had 
the  AdmlnUcratlon  committed  Itself  to  a 
policy  of  full  employment.  Between  1969  and 
1972.  black  unemployment  rose  by  some 
400,000    workers;    during    the    same    period 


the  trend  of  a  decreasmg  black-white  earn- 
ings gap  was  actually  reversed,  so  that  today 
black  Income  Is  a  smaller  percentage  of  white 
Income  than  It  was  In  1965.  The  consequences 
of  the  failure  of  the  Administration's  flscal 
policies,  moreover,  were  exacerbated  by  the 
Administration's  refusal  to  Implement  a 
manpower  strategy,  and  Its  resistance  to 
public  employment  legislation. 

The  result  has  been  a  natural  dlslUuslon- 
ment  for  black  people  for  whom  the  promises 
of  the  dvU  rights  revolution  have  been  de- 
ferred as  prejudice  Is  compounded  by  policies 
of  economic  neglect.  The  most  cynical  aspect 
of  this  situation  Is  that  the  concept  of 
affirmative  action,  originally  developed  as  a 
means  of  combatting  bias  and  helping 
minorities  assume  a  normal  role  In  society. 
Is  now  propounded  as  a  major  strategy  for 
eliminating  unemployment.  This.  It  does  not 
do;  black  Joblessness  Is  on  the  Increase. 

Prejudice  and  the  shortcomings  of  Nlx- 
onlao  economics  do  not  fully  resolve  the 
question  of  why  the  quota  principle  la 
rapidly  becoming  embedded  In  American 
society.  Another  consideration  Is  the  attitude 
of  some  liberals,  much  of  the  news  media, 
and  a  large  segment  of  the  business  com- 
munity towards  white  working  people.  The 
outright  snobbery  prevalent  during  the 
]960'5  has  been  replaced  by  a  more  subtle 
elitism  which  rejects  the  validity  of  the  Jobs 
of  working  people,  the  aspirations  of  their 
children,  and  the  legitimacy  of  their  labor 
leadership  and  political  representatives.  Al- 
though 70  per  cent  of  the  poor  are  white, 
public  attitudes  and  government  policy  Im- 
plies that  only  some  groups — ^minorities  and 
women— merit  the  help  of  government. 

The  dangers  of  these  attitudes  and  the 
poucles  they  generate  are  obvious:  an  exacer- 
bauon  of  the  divisions  between  blacks  and 
white  working  people,  the  perpetuation  of 
an  unhealthy,  trlballsttc  form  of  ethnic 
consciousness,  and  a  tendency  to  define  so- 
cial Injustices  as  a  function  of  racial,  rather 
than  class  differences.  A  society  which  ap- 
portions Jobs  and  coUege  admissions  on  the 
basis  of  race  and  sex  wUl  lne\1tably  confront 
demand  for  even  further  compartmentallza- 
tlon.  We  are  already  told  that  only  black 
policemen  should  patrol  the  ghetto,  that  only 
Puerto  Rlcan  teachers  can  relate  to  Puerto 
Rlcan  chudren,  that  otUy  women  can  effec- 
tively serve  as  the  political  representatives 
of  women. 

Quotas  also  have  a  profoundly  destructive 
psychological  Impact  on  those  who  benefit 
from  them.  Quotas  mfer  that  minority 
groups  must  be  given  something  In  order  to 
have  something.  We  reject  such  a  conde- 
scendlngly  racist  notion  as  demonstrably  ab- 
surd. Society,  however,  may  reach  a  different 
conclusion  If  the  quota  doctrine  becomes  In- 
itltutlonajlzed.  The  majority  wUl  never  ac- 
cept the  minority  as  having  achieved  some- 
thing through  their  own  worth;  the  mUiorlty 
will  !»  plagued  by  self -doubts  as  to  whether 
they  have  reaUy  made  It  on  their  own. 

We  alK)  reject  quotas  as  both  undemocratic 
and  antl-democratlc.  The  demand  for  ratio 
poutlcal  representation  Implies  that  the  nat- 
Ural  democratic  process  is  Inherently  and  un- 
alterubly  biased,  a  suggestion  effectively  re- 
futed by  the  substantial  political  progress 
blacks  have  made.  Including  the  election  of 
congressional  and  mayoral  candidates  In 
communities  with  white  majorities,  and  to 
.suggest,  as  some  have,  that  quotas  do  not 
represent  reverse  dlscrlmmatlon,  that  quotas 
are  simply  "preferential  Inclusion"  Is  simply 
semantic  evasion.  To  Include  members  of  one 
group  in  order  to  flu  a  numerical  goal  is  to 
exclude  others.  Quotas  are  quotas,  whether 
they  are  called  goals,  preferential  Inclusion, 
afllnnatlve  action,  or  whatever. 

In  poUitlng  out  the  fallacies  and  dangna 
Inherent  In  the  quota  principle  we  reoognm 


an  obUgatlon  to  offer  workable  alt«mauves. 
The  proposals  that  follow  are  laid  down  not 
simply  as  alternatives  to  quotas,  but  as  an 
effective  strategy  for  dealing  with  the  per- 
sistence of  racial  bias  and  the  Inequitable 
functioning  of  the  economic  order. 

1.  There  must  t>e  a  commitment  by  the 
federal  government  to  a  full  employment 
economy.  We  cannot  talk  reasonably  about 
abolishing  discrimination  until  government 
Is  determined  to  provide  a  Job  for  aU.  We  ad- 
vocate a  federal  economic  and  educational 
program  that  would  provide  expansion  of  op- 
portunities In  all  areas  of  American  life. 

2.  Manpower  programs  and  compensatory 
education  elTorts  which  have  proven  success- 
ful must  be  expanded.  The  function  of  these 
programs  Is  to  provide  training  and  educa- 
tion for  those  who  have  suffered  tiecause  of 
poor  educational  opportunities.  The  conse- 
quences of  downgrading  manpower  and  com- 
pensatory education  strategies  are  quotas  and 
the  failure  of  programs — such  as  open  ad- 
missions— which  InltUlly  offered  consider- 
able promise.  We  point  to  the  Recruitment 
and  Training  Program,  which  has  already 
enabled  some  12,000  minority  youths  obtain 
journeymen's  status  in  the  buUdlng  trades, 
and  the  para-profeaslonal  program  of  the 
United  Federation  of  Teachers,  which  Is  en- 
abling hundreds  of  minority  men  and  women 
to  become  teachers,  as  successful  models  of 
programs  which  help  minorities  achieve 
meaningful  careers, 

3.  Artificial  and  meaningless  job  standards 
must  be  abolished.  We  oppose,  however,  the 
broad  assault  on  valid  qualifications  In  which 
many.  Including  the  federal  government,  are 
engaged.  To  weaken  the  legitimate  standards 
of  an  Institution  will  ultimately  weaken  the 
institution  Itself;  those  who  wUl  suffer  the 
most  severe  consequences,  moreover,  wlU  t» 
the  minorities  who  ore  beginning  to  enter 
society  as  regular  participants.  In  this  re- 
gard, we  are  critical  of  those  liberals  who 
reject  the  validity  of  apprenticeship  and  Job 
standards  In  the  skUled  trades.  whUe  decry- 
ing the  erosion  of  merit  in  the  unlveraltles 
and  other  professions.  Quotas  and  aU  they 
Imply  are  as  wrong  In  the  workplace  as  they 
are  In  the  college  classroom  or  corporate 
board  room. 

4.  There  must  be  strong  enforcement  poli- 
cies to  deal  with  cases  of  blaunt  widespread 
discrimination.  Such  solutions,  however,  do 
not  require  the  Imposition  of  quotas.  Heavy 
fines  should  be  levied  on  corporations  or 
government  agencies  which  practice  discrim- 
ination Another  alternative  \s  the  employ- 
ment of  a  racially  hUnd  lottery  system  to 
select  Job  applicants  from  a  pool  of  qualified 
candidates. 

5.  Vigorous  affirmative  action  programs 
must  be  continued.  However  we  oppose  the 
use  of  goals  and  timetables  since  as  part  of 
these  programs,  as  now  interpreted,  they  are 
simply  a  euphemism  for  quota  systems 

Finally,  wo  reject  the  proposition  that 
quotas  are  the  legacy  of  the  civil  rights 
movement.  The  leaders  of  the  struggle  for 
racial  equality  sought  to  expand  opportunity 
for  all  who  were  oppressed  by  an  unjust 
social  and  eoonomic  order.  They  were  op- 
posed to  reverse  discrimination  for  both 
practical  and  principled  reasons  The  quote 
principle  does  not  reflect  the  clTtl  rights 
movement's  values,  but  rather  slgnlflee  their 
abandonment. 


CORRECTING  .AN  INEQUTTy  IN  THE 
SOCIAL  eECURITY  LAW 
(Mr.  SEIBERLINQ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  hla  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter,  i 


Mr.  SEIBERLING,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent letter  from  a  constituent  brought  to 
my  attention  a  minor  defect  In  the  sup- 
plemental security  income  program 
which  I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
to  correct. 
l*t  me  describe  the  case  very  briefly: 
.A  woman  in  my  district  applied  for  SSI 
benefits  in  January  1974.  She  died  on 
May  22,  1974 — never  having  received  a 
penny  in  SSI  beneflu.  Ironically,  the  day 
after  her  death  two  checks  covering  the 
period  prior  to  her  death  arrived. 

This  woman  had  been  living  with  and 
substantially  supported  by  her  daughter. 
After  her  mothers  death,  the  daughter 
tried  to  cash  the  two  SSI  checks,  but  was 
told  that  under  the  law  only  an  eligible 
spouse  can  receive  this  money.  She  felt, 
quite  rightfully,  I  think,  that  she  had  a 
legitimate  claim  to  the  money,  given  the 
fact  that  she  was  supporting  her  mother 
and  that  these  moneys  would  have  been 
received  by  her  mother  a  long  time  before 
her  death  if  SSI  had  acted  promptly  on 
her  application. 

The  law,  however,  is  quite  clear  on 
this  point.  In  the  legislative  history  of 
the  act,  there  is  the  following  statement : 
If  the  mdlvldual  dies  before  the  amount 
due  has  been  paid  to  hUn.  or  before  he  nego- 
tiates the  check  representing  the  correct  pay- 
ment, the  amount  due  would  be  paid  to  his 
eUglble  spouse.  If  there  Is  one,  and  the  pay- 
ment would  not  t}e  taken  into  account  In 
determining  the  spouse's  need  under  tills 
program.  Underpayments,  however,  would 
not  be  paid  to  the  estate  of  a  deceased  In- 
dividual since  that  would  not  further  the 
objective  of  meeting  the  cumnt  needs  of 
Individuals.  (H.Bept.  92-231). 

In  general.  I  agree  with  the  commit- 
tee's thitiking  in  denying  underpayments 
to  the  estate  of  the  deceased.  However.  I 
think  that  provision  overlooks  one  very 
important  situation  which  should  be 
exempt  from  the  prohibition:  namely, 
the  kind  of  situation  I  have  described 
■above  in  which  the  SSI  recipient  is  be- 
ing substanUally  supported  by  another 
person. 

I  think  everyone  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  the  elderly  agrees  that  pub- 
lic policy  should  be  directed  toward  per- 
mitting senior  citizens  to  remain  in  a 
home  environment  as  long  as  they  so  de- 
sire. For  many  living  on  SSI  benefits, 
the  only  way  to  make  ends  meet  is  to 
share  the  home  of  a  son  or  daughter  a 
relative  or  friend.  For  others,  there  is 
the  strong  desire  to  remain  a  part  of  a 
family  environment.  Whatever  the  rea- 
son, the  option  should  be  theirs. 

Obviously,  anyone  taking  on  respon- 
sibility for  support  of  another  mdiMdual 
will  incur  substantial  additional  costs.  I 
think  it  Is  doubtful,  practically  speak- 
ing, that  the  SSI  p.rohibition  on  trans- 
ferring underpayments  to  anyone  other 
than  an  eligible  spouse  makes  anj'  dif- 
ference in  the  decision  of  those  who  do 
take  on  this  added  responsibility.  How- 
ever. I  do  think  It  Is  important— as  a 
matter  of  public  policy— to  make  it  clear 
that  we  support  rather  than  discourage 
the  genero.sity  of  these  people. 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
of  lifting  this  prohibition  would.  I  think, 
be  negligible  if  and  when  social  secu- 
rity is  able  to  speed  up  the  process  of  ap- 
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proving  applications  and  making  pay- 
ments. 

Therefore.  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  to  permit  payment  of  an  SSI  recip- 
ient's rightful  benefits  after  his  or  her 
death  to  any  person — if  there  is  no  eli- 
gible spouse — who  was  contributing  over 
one-half  of  the  persons  support  at  the 
time  of  death.  1  hope  the  Congress  will 
act  quickUv  on  it. 


OTHER  NATIONS  ENFORCE 
SANCTIONS 

<Mr.  GTJDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  many 
hours  of  debate  spent  on  the  issue  of  U.N. 
sanctions  against  Southern  Rhodesia, 
one  of  the  most  frequently  heard  argu- 
ments Dgainst  U.S.  compliance  is  the  al- 
legation that  we  are  the  only  country 
taking  enforcement  seriously.  This  is 
simply  not  true  and  to  lay  this  argument 
to  rest  once  and  for  all  I  submit  for  the 
record  the  following  exerpts  from  reports 
Issued  by  the  U.N.  Sanctioiw  Committee: 

1  "Bt  a  npt«  dated  16  July  1969.  the 
Permanent  Mission  of  Italy  mforroed  the 
Committee  of  the  seizure  by  the  Italian  cus- 
toms authortiles  of  250  tons  of  Southern 
Rhodeslan  tobacco," 

2.  ".  .  by  a  note  dated  22  November 
19TO.  the  Permanent  Representative  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Informed  the  Committee  o* 
a  judicial  action  taken  against  a  group  ot 
tjmted  Kingdom  companies  which  had  been 
found  guilty  on  Ave  counts  of  deaUng  in 
goods  vith  Intent  to  evade  prohibition  on  ex- 
ports. Pines  totalling  £  Stg,  100,020  (were) 
Imposad." 

3.  "By  a  note  of  33  April  1970.  the  Acting 
Permanent  Representative  of  Denmark  in- 
lormed  tbe  Committee  that  a  judgment  had 
been  pronounced  by  the  Copenhagen  City 
Court  against  a  Danish  company  and  Its 
managing  director  for  business  transactions 
with  a  Southern  Rhodeslan  firm  !n  violation 
of  I>anlsh  legislation  pertaining  to  resolution 
253  119661,  The  consignment  of  10.170  kilos 
of  mica  powder  was  confiscated  and  fines 
were  Imposed  which  together  with  the  Judi- 
cial coGU  reached  a  total  of  165,839  kroner. 

By  a  subsequent  note  of  20  May  1970,  the 
Permanent  Representative  of  Denmark  In- 
formed the  Cominlttee  of  another  Judicial 
case  In  which  a  fine  of  5.000  kroner  had  been 
imposed  on  a  fraudulent  Importer." 

4  ".  .  .  the  Yugoslav  government  informed 
the  committee  that  all  necessary  measures 
had  been  taken  to  Insxire  that  the  unload- 
ing of  a  suspected  shipment  of  chrome  ores 
did  not  take  place  . . ." 

5  "On  January  13.  1971.  the  Government 
of  the  Cnlted  Kingdom  informed  aJso  the 
committee  of  action  against  a  firm  which 
was  fined  £  22,000  and  £  500  costs  for  export- 
ing carpeting  yam  to  Southern  Rhodesia  A 
jomt  managing  director  of  this  firm  was 
fined  £  1000 

6  "A  United  Kingdom  company  was  fined 
•46.250  on  10  May  1971  for  exporting  goods 
to  Rhodesia  Another  firm.  Incorporated  in 
the  Republic  of  Panama  with  headquarters 
In  Bermuda,  had  been  fined  Bermudan  SIS.- 
000  on  16  September  1971  for  contravening 
Southern  Rhodecia  United  Natlocs  Sanctions 
Dependent  Territories  Order  No.  2  of  lft6S, 
which  extended  to  the  dependent  territory 
of  Bermuda  The  firms  form«r  sales  manager 
had  been  fined  Bermudlan  410,000.  Two  other 
United  Kingdom  companies  together  with 
their  managing  director  and  chairman  wer« 
fined  a  total  of  £  6,100  and  assessed  £  2.500  In 
cost*  for  in/nnglng  UK  sanctloua  leglalaUon. 


Mr.  Speaker.  In  light  of  the  above  facts. 
It  is  false  to  argue  that  the  United  States 
would  be  alone  in  the  enforcement  to 
UN  Sanctions  against  Southern  Rhode- 
sia. I  would  therefore  ask  my  colleagues 
to  vote  in  favor  of  S.  1868 — a  bill  to  re- 
turn the  United  States  to  compliance 
with  UN  Sanctions. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Randall  <at  his  own  request)  for 
Tuesday.  August  6.  1974.  on  account  of 
official  business,  primary  election  In 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Trken  <  at  the  request  of  Mr . 
ARETNDst.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Neill),  for  this  week,  on 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Rhodes  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends>  .  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permis-slon  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiLLis).  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Steelbjan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Prenzel.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  for  15  minutes. 
today. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vandeh  Veen>,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarics  and  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  CO  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  FuQUA,  to  extend  his  remarks  prior 
to  the  passage  of  H.R.  14718  on  Consent 
Calendar  in  the  Hou^e  today. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiLLis)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:  * 

Mr,  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Abends. 

Mr.  Wyman  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBROoK  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  McCloskcy. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  In- 
.stances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr  RoNCALLo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Syhus. 

Mr.  OuBSER. 

Mr.  Biester, 

Mr.  Michel  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  KzKp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HtTBCR. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 


Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Mizell  in  five  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vander  Veen)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material:  > 

Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenkeier. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton. 

Mr.  DiGGs. 

Mr.  Annonzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Won  Pat  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  HicKs. 

Ms.  Schroeder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Alexander  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  CaUfomia  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Roe  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Tiernan  in  10  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS.  JOINT  AND  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION,  REFERRED 

Bills,  Joint  and  concurrent  resolutions 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  657.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  plan  museum  support  'acu- 
ities-, to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
l3tracion. 

S.  2189.  An  act  to  amend  section  603  o{  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1964:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

S.  3537.  An  act  to  modify  section  304  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1046  (79  Stat.  lOSfi):  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

S.  3578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anita 
TomasI:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  230.  Joint  Resolution  to  fialute 
Chautauqua  loatltutton  on  the  occasion  of 
its  looth  anniversary:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

3.  Con.  Rea.  106.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copiei 
of  Senate  hearings  entitled  "Public  Financ- 
ing of  Federal  Elections";  to  the  Committee 
oQ  Hoiue  Administration. 
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ENROLLED  BELL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker; 

K.R.  14012.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Legislative  Branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  3669.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  the 
Atomic  Weapons  Rewards  Act  of  1966.  and  fof 
other  purposes. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  August  2.  1974,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.B.  11873.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  several  States  in  carrying  out  a  program 
of  animal  health  research. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  end  25  minutes  pjn.) .  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. Au?ust  6,  1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
coimnmiications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2623.  h  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  on 
a  comprehensive  study  of  programs  carried 
out  under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act,  pursuant  to 
section  10  of  Public  Law  93-150;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  LAbor. 

2fi24.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth 
preference  classification,  pursuant  to  section 
aCHtd)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  as  amended  [8  U.S.C.  ll54(dH:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2625.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
section  244(a)  (li  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended  18U.S.C.  12S4(c) 
(1)  I:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2626-  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
mlgiratlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
section  244(ai(2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended  (8  tJ.S.C.  1254 
(cMlt  |:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judlclarv. 

2627.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  transferring  to 
the  State  of  Alaska  certain  archives  and  rec- 
ords In  the  custody  of  the  National  Archives 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Omce  and  Civil  SenMce. 

RtccivED  From  the   Comptkolleb   Qcnebal 

2628.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  actions  recommended  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  alleviate  serious  financial 
problems  facing  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
commit  rees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  pimting  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  a.s  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  H.R  15928.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
Federal  Re  erve  Act.  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act.  and  tlio  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  to  provide  for  the  regiUation  of  the 
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Issuance  and  sale  of  debt  obligations  by  par- 
ents of  member  banks,  nonmember  Insured 
banks  (including  insured  mutual  savings 
banks) .  and  savings  and  loan  associations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
Rept.  No.  93-1259).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1292.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  16090.  A  bill  to 
Impose  overall  limitations  on  campaign  ex- 
penditures and  political  contributions;  to 
provide  that  each  candidate  for  Federal  office 
shall  designate  a  principal  campaign  com- 
mittee; to  provide  for  a  single  reporting  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures by  certain  political  committees; 
to  change  the  times  for  the  filing  of  reports 
regarding  campaign  expenditures  and  politi- 
cal contributions;  to  provide  for  public  fi- 
nancing of  Presidential  nominating  conven- 
tions and  Presidential  primary  elections;  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1260).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK : 
H.R.  16253.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients  of 
aid  or  assistance  under  the  various  Federal- 
State  public  assistance  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams (and  recipients  of  assistance  under  the 
veterans"  pension  and  compensation  pro- 
grams or  any  other  Federal  or  federaUy 
assisted  program)  will  not  have  the  amount 
of  such  aid  or  assistance  reduced  because  of 
Increases  m  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM; 
HJl.  16254.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  amended)  to  per- 
mit charitable  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  to  be  deductible  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania; 
H.R,  16255,  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  long-range  plan  to  advance  the 
national  attack  on  arthritis  and  related  mua- 
culoskeletal  diseases  and  for  arthritis  train- 
ing and  demonstration  centers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
HJl.  16256.  A  bin  to  Insure  that  reclplenU 
of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or  com- 
pensation reduced,  or  entitlement  thereto 
discontinued,  because  of  Increases  in  monthly 
social  security  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs, 

By  Mr.  KUY KENDALL: 
HJl.  16257.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  franchlsed  dealers  of  petr-lmim 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KYROS: 
H.R.  16258.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19S4  to  treat  the  noncash 
remuneration  paid  to  certain  workers  on 
fishing  boats  as  s**lf -employment  income:  to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERUNG: 
H  R  16259  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
StKidl  Security  Act  to  provide  that  any  pay- 
meats  t«r  supplemental  security  income  bene- 
fit6  Which  are  due  an  individual  at  his  or  her 
death  may.  If  such  individual  does  not  leave 
a  qualilled  surviving  spouse,  be  made  to  any 
person  who  was  contributing  over  half  of 
such  individual's  support  at  the  time  of 
such  death:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  VEEN: 
H.R.  16260.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand the  Head  Start  program,  with  priority 


to  the  economically  disadvantaged,  to  amend 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and 
for  other  puropsea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  16261.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  Vn  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  extend.  Improve,  and  expand  pro^ 
grams  of  bUingual  education,  teacher  tram- 
Ing,  and  chUd  development;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  lAbor. 

H.R.  16262.  A  biu  to  amend  section  428  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  better 
assure  that  students  will  have  reasonable 
access  to  loans  to  meet  their  postsecondary 
education  costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  16263.  A  blU  to  provide  that  local  edu- 
cational agencies  shall  not  receive  Federal 
fiuancial  assistance  unless  they  provide  edu- 
cational services  to  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren at  levels  of  expenditure  at  least  equal 
to  expenditures  for  other  chUdren;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  16264.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  19S4  to  protect  the 
employment  rights  of  the  elderlv;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  16265.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  in  order  to  provide 
authority  to  assist  training  of  disadvantaged 
students  for  the  legal  profession;  -.o  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  16266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  authorize 
free  or  reduced  rate  transportation  to  handi- 
capped persons  and  persons  who  are  65  years 
of  age  or  older,  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  authorize  free  or  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  persons  who  are  65 
years  of  age  or  older,  and  to  provide  new  and 
Improved  transportation  programs  for  the 
handicapped  and  the  elderly:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  16267.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  to  revise  the  programs 
of  student  assistance,  to  revise  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  program,  to  establish 
a  system  for  the  regulation  of  postgraduate 
training  programs  for  physicians,  to  provide 
assistance  for  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  training  programs  for  nurse  cli- 
nicians, pharmacist  clinicians,  community 
and  pubUc  health  personnel,  and  health  ad- 
ministrators, to  provide  assistance  for  proj- 
ects to  Improve  the  training  provided  by 
undergraduate  schools  of  nursing,  pharmacy, 
and  allied  health  to  provide  assistance  for 
the  development  and  operation  of  area 
healtb  education  systems,  to  establish  a  loan 
guarantee  and  Interest  subsidy  program  tor 
undergraduate  students  of  nursing,  phar- 
macy, and  the  allied  health  professions,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  16368.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  revise  the 
various  programs  of  assistance  authorlxed  bv 
that  act  and  to  extend  It  to  the  fiscal  year 
1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ns,  16269.  A  blU  to  ameud  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  lO-year 
delimiting  period  for  the  pursuit  of  educa- 
tional programs  by  veterans,  %lves.  and 
widows:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

HJl.  16270.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  Income  and  payroU  tax 
relief  to  low-income  and  moderate-income 
taxpayers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meaai. 

By  Mr  WHITE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
V&NOEa  Veen.  Mr.  Woltt.  Mr. 
CuaaLxs  H.  Wxlson  of  California, 
Mr.  Foao.  Mr.  STKXUiAN.  Ms.  Aazrc. 
Mr.   MvaxHA,   Mr   Uilks.   Mr.   Has- 

aXNUION.     MXi.     CoU-lNo     ^f     lUlu-LiS. 

Mr.  BvcHAS.\N.  Mr.  Rikcue.  Mr.  Dai- 
N.\N.  Mr.  Saxbancs.  Mr.  Cilman,  Mr. 
HocAN,  Mr.  CoHCN,  and  Mrs,  Schroc- 
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HR.  16271.  A  bill  to  amend  title  xvni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
under  part  A  rthe  hospital  Insurance  pro- 
gram i  for  care  tnd  treatment  furnished  at 
a  central  radiation  therapy  treatment  facu- 
lty, and  to  provide  lull  payment  under  part 
B  I  the  supplementiry  medical  Insurance 
program)  for  radiation  therapy  services 
Xumlahed  by  physicians  to  Inpatients  or  out- 
patients of  any  hospital  or  any  such  facil- 
ity; and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California : 

HJt.   16272.  A  biU  to  eiclude  from  gross 
income  the  first  »500  of  Interest  received  on 
depoata  in  thrift  instltutlona;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

HJt.  16273.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  tor  grade  retention 
benefits  for  certain  Federal  emplovees  whose 
poeltlons  are  reduced  in  grade,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  omce 
and  Clvu  Service. 

By  Mr.  BAPAUS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
SXKES,  Mr.  GnBoNs.  Mr.  Adoabbo,  Mr. 
Beli.,  3>lrs.  BoGCS,  Mr.  Chappcu,,  Mr. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Uavis  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Dsa- 
W1.N5KI.    Mr.    DaiNAN.    Mr.    En-srac. 
Mr.  PAscni..  Mr.  floop.  Mr.  PcatjA. 
Mr.  H»t.ET.  Mrs.  HICIU.EI1  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Htjomrr.  Mr.  Johnsoh 
of  Pennsylvania.   Mr.  Lxumak.  Mr. 
LsGosuaSQio,  Mr.  Luken.   Mr.   Mc- 
Spaodcn.  Mr.  Mttcheix  of  New  Tork. 
Mr.  MtntTHA,  and  Mr.  Nzx) : 
H.   Con.  Res.   584.   Concurrent   resolution 
calling  for  a  domestic  summit  to  develop  a 
unified   plan   of  action   to  restore  stability 
and  prosperity  to  the  American  economy:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By    M.-.    BAPAUS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
SiKxs,  Mr.  GIBB05-B,  Mr.  Rosewthal, 
Mr.     RtTNiiiLS,    Mr.    SHatva,    Mr. 
ScmoLuxG,   Mr.   Staxk,   Mr.   Steel- 
man.   Mr.   STMrNCTON.   Mr.   Walsh, 
Mr.  WHrrEHtiasT,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr! 
Tatbon.  and  Mrs.  Holt)  : 
H.    Con.  Res.   585.   Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  a  domestic  summit  to  develop  a 
unified   plan   of  action   to  restore  stability 
and   prosperity   to   the  American  economy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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By    Mr.    BINGHAM    (for    himself,    Mr 

Biester,  and  Mr.  Phillip  BtniTON)  - 

H.  Res.  1290.  Resolution  to  establish  a  John 

W.    Mccormack   senior   citizen   Intern   pro- 

gram;   to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin. 

Istratlon. 

By    Mr.    TATES     (tor    hlmaeU     Mr 
Wkalzh.  Mr.  Bicxs.  Mr,  Andbews  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr,  PAtrNTBOT.  and 
Mr.  Vandib  Veen)  : 
H.  Res.  1291.  Resolution  providing  for  tele- 
vision and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings  la 
the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatlvea 
on  any  resolution  to  Impeach  the  Preeldaat 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATK  BILLS  AND  RESOLDTIONS 
Under  clause  1  ot  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
,.JS-  ""  "  OAJ'ZA  introduced  a  blU  (Hi. 
18274)  for  the  reUef  of  Guadalupe  VUlesu- 
Cantu,  which  was  referred  to  the  Comnmtee 
on  the  Judiciary,  -— ivi«» 
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MARGARET  7-ABRISKIE  DESERV'ES 
HONORS  FOR  DISTINGUISHED  SO- 
CIAL WORK  CAREER 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATmS 

Xondan,  August  5,  1974 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Zabriskle  desenes  recognition 
and  honors  for  her  devotion  to  humanitv 
during  her  long  career  in  the  Seld  of 
social  work.  Mrs.  Zabriskie,  who  retired 
on  July  31.  1974,  devoted  39  years  of  her 
life  to  lending  assistance  to  those  in  need 
and  making  life  a  little  more  meaningful 
to  them 

Mrs.  Zabriskie,  a  third  generation 
Hawaiian  Islander,  started  her  career  as 
a  volunteer,  and  hope.'!  to  resume  volun- 
teer work  during  retirement  Her  philos- 
ophy ihat  everj-  human  being  must  be 
respected  as  an  individual  has  been  the 
keystone  of  her  successful  career,  and 
has  earned  her  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  her  colleagues  and  the  thousands 
of  people  she  has  helped  during  the  past 
39  years. 

As  a  means  of  recognizing  the  con- 
cerned. Itfe-afflrming  efforts  of  Margaret 
Zabriskie  and  congratulating  her  upon 
her  retirement,  I  submit  the  following 
irticlc  written  by  Diatme  Coughlln  In 
the  July  27,  1974,  Honolulu  Star-Bul- 
letin for  inclusion  in  the  Cokcrissiohai. 
Record  : 

THniTT-NlNE-TlAB  CaBEEB   ENPS    FOB 
Retxbinc    COCNSELOB 

People  in  trouble  have  been  calling  Mar- 
garet Zabnskle  ft  r  39  years  and  she  lovea  It. 

Mrs.  Zabriskie  retires  at  the  end  of  this 
month  from  Child  and  Pamlly  Service  where 
she  has  been  the  first  point  of  contact  for 
tho.assndi!  of  people  seeking  help  from  thlB 
United  Way  agency. 

Mrs  Ziirjrisifle  handles  phone  calls  from 
persons  and  eithtr  makes  appointments  for 
tiiem  with  one  c?  the  agency's  25  workers  or 
refers  them  to  sncther  agency  more  appro- 
priate to  their  l.eeds. 


On  the  day  of  this  mterview  a  young  Fili- 
pino mother,  barely  able  to  speak  English 
called  Mrs  Zabriskie  and  said  her  husband 
was  beating  her  and  she  wanted  a  divorce 

■I  told  her  that  we  would  help  her  before 
!he  went  to  an  attorney."  said  Mrs.  Zabriskie 

The  woman  v.as  to  have  a  friend  who  spoke 
better  English  caU  back  later  m  the  day  and 
set  up  an  appointment  for  her  that  week. 

"In  an  emergency  we  can  always  take 
someone  right  away.-  Mrs.  Zabriskie  said 

Most  of  the  calls  for  help  are  from  parents 
having  problems  with  their  children  The 
second  largest  number  of  calls  la  for  marrlajte 
counseling.  ^ 

"More  people  are  interested  In  marriage 
counseling  than  ever  before,"  said  Mrs.  Za- 
briskie. "Dear  Abby  and  Ann  Landers  give 
marriage  counseling  a  plug  every  now  ind 
then  and  that  helps  us." 

When  people  come  in  for  their  first  ao- 
polnsment  with  the  agency,  Mrs.  Zabriskie 
assist:*  them  in  fiUing  out  their  application 
*^.  ;?■'»'"  '>»  agency's  sliding  fee  scale 
which  Is  based  on  abuity  to  pay 

■  Often  there's  no  fee  at  all  because  people 
are  paying  such  high  rents  Housing  la  the 
severest  problem  In  the  State."  she  said 

Mrs.  Zabriskie,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Fleming,  is  a  member  of  a  kamaaina  famUy 
She  Is  a  third  generation  Islander  and  started 
her  social  work  career  with  the  old  Social 
Service  Bureau  as  a  volunteer 
,J^J.  't"'^"  ^"  eventually  spilt  to  form 
the  state  Department  of  Social  Services  plus 
two  private  agencies.  Children's  Service  Asso- 
ciation and  Pamlly  Consultation  Service 

Mrs.  Zabriskie  went  with  Family  Consulta- 

ChUdrens  AsaocUtlon  to  form  Child  and 
Pamlly  Service. 

kJ^.""  "^K^^'hS  of  her  career,  Mrs.  Za- 
than  them  coming  to  her. 

"Most  didn't  have  talep'honea  or  cars  I'd 
drop  them  a  note  saying  "niurBday  I'U  be 
coming  to  eee  you.'"  r  .u  u<i 

In  the  early  days,  she  also  handled  quite 
a  few  problems  from  distraught  airplane  pas- 
sengers. '^ 

■•'flfA  be  asked  to  take  care  of  children  all 
day  whUe  they  waited  for  a  flight  to  Guam 
Once  1  met  a  plane  coming  in  from  the 
Philippines  A  boy  was  being  sent  to  his  nat- 
ural father  in  Pittsburgh.  He  didn't  speak  a 
word  of  English  and  was  so  frightened."  she 
Bald. 


worXf'ss'l^r  "''  '*"  °""  """^  "'' 
„,',i'^  1°'  '""  "■«»"°«  people  who  are  ill 
thif,  »,  ""^o*"  01=««»-  ChLces  are  that 
their  situation  Is  going  to  be  made  much 

my' w'ort,"'"  "'"'■  '  *""  ""^^^  ""'^  ""^^ 
The  biggest  lesson  her  work  has  taught 

her    She  said  la  that    "every  human  being 

i  ct^"'^°''°'  "  ""  '""'"t"'*'  to  be  re- 
Mrs.  Zabriskie  plans  to  do  some  traveling 

«"ttog'  "  •  "'"  '""  '«■»"'«•  hothlnj 
Then  she  might  take  up  volunteer  work 

3Ty'.rs?gL':''  "^  ""'"  "  ■"'  ''"'«'"'>"« 


MRS.  BUTLER  DIES;  NEWS 
PUBLISHER 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NIW   TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  5.  2974 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  sad- 
?n?-  ^  '^*"*  **'  ^^  <^eath  August  3, 
1874,  of  Kate  Robinson  Butler,  president 
wid  pubUsher  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  and  president  of  WHEN  radio  and 
television. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  her  personally 
through  my  years  In  the  Buffalo  city 
government  and  In  Congress.  She  had 
succeeded  her  husband.  Edward  H. 
Butler  as  president  of  the  News  by  the 
time  I  was  elected  to  my  first  term  In 
Congress.  Throughout  that  1958  cam- 
paign, the  News  demonstrated  great  pro- 
fessional journalism  In  Its  fairness  of  the 
political  coverage,  and  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  arrange  for  my  first  flag  to  be  flown 
over  the  U.S.  Capitol,  on  January  3, 1959. 
to  be  presented  to  the  News  and  accepted 
by  Mrs.  Butler. 

Mrs.  Butler's  generosity  of  time,  effort, 
and  financial  backing  of  charitable,  civic, 
and  humanitarian  causes  are  well  known 
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In  western  New  York.  She  was  a  gracious 
lady  who  will  be  greatlj'  missed  by  aU. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am  inserting 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  August 
4. 1974.  Buffalo  Courier-Express: 
[From  the  Buffalo  Courier- Express, 
Aug.  4.  19741 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Butler,  president  and  pub- 
lisher of  tbe  Buffalo  Evening  News,  died  at 
8:30  pjn.  Saturday  (Aug.  3.  1974)  In  her 
home  at  763  Delaware  Ave.  She  had  been  in 
tailing  health  for  four  years. 

Mra.  Butler,  who  also  was  president  of 
WBEN  Inc.,  was  widely  known  for  her  civic. 
cultural,  educational  and  philanthropic  en- 
deavors. 

Memorial  services  for  Mrs.  Butler  will  b« 
held  Tuesday  at  Weatmlnstor  PreabyterUQ 
Church.  724  Delaware  Ave.,  at  a  time  to  ba 
announced.  Contributions  In  her  memory 
may  be  made  to  the  Buffalo  Evening  News- 
Botary  Crippled  Children's  Camp.  Angola- 
oD-the-Lake,  Town  of  Evans,  or  to  tbe  Ros- 
well  Memorial  Institute. 

Kate  Robinson  Butler  was  born  tn  Atlanta, 
Oa.,  the  daughter  of  Augustus  M.  and  Jennie 
M.  Robinson,  Her  father  was  founder  of  a 
leading  dr>-goods  firm  and  later  became 
chairman  of  the  board  of  tbe  First  National 
Baak  of  Atlanta,  the  largest  bank  In  the 
Southeast. 

She  was  educated  at  Wesleyan  Female  Col- 
lege and  Ounston  Hall.  Washington. 

ICAUtZEDIN  1909 

In  February,  1909,  she  was  married  to 
Edward  H.  Butler,  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
News.  Mr.  Butler  became  publisher  of  tbe 
News  In  1913.  and  became  both  editor  and 
publisher  two  years  later  on  the  death  of  his 
father. 

They  had  two  children,  a  son.  Edward  H. 
m,  who  died  at  the  age  of  three,  and  a 
daughter.  Kate  R.,  now  Mrs.  Bruce  E.  Wallls. 

Mrs.  Butler  was  active  during  World  War 
I  In  a  variety  of  activities.  She  was  treasurer 
of  tbe  fourth  and  fifth  Liberty  Loan  drives 
In  Buffalo.  In  1919.  Also  in  1919  she  was 
treasurer  of  the  drive  which  raised  an  initial 
•5  million  for  the  University  of  Buffalo's  en- 
dowment fund. 

40-TEAB   ASSOCIATION 

Thus  began  an  association  which  was  to 
last  for  the  next  four  decades.  In  1930  Mrs. 
Butler  was  elected  to  the  University  CouncU. 
the  governing  body  of  UB.  and  continued  as 
a  member  until  her  resignation  In  1960.  She 
then  was  elected  an  honorary  member. 

During  her  tenure,  she  was  the  only  woman 
to  sene  on  the  Oeneral  Administration  Com- 
mittee. She  also  was  on  the  council's  Special 
Committee  on  Access  to  Securities,  the  Chan- 
cellor's Medal  Committee  and  the  Nomina- 
tion Committee. 

Other  UB  committees  and  organizations 
also  drew  her  support  through  the  years.  She 
also  was  a  member  of  the  Faculty  Club. 

MADE   St-'BSTANTIAL   CITTS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butler  mode  substantial  gifts 
to  the  school.  Including  Butler  Auditorium 
in  Capen  Hall  and  the  Edward  H.  Butler 
Chair  of  English  Literature,  commemorating 
the  memory  of  the  founder  of  the  News. 

Mrs.  Butler  headed  the  Women's  General 
Committee  and  the  Women's  General  Sub- 
scriptions Committee  for  another  %5  mUllon 
tJB  endowment  drive  in  1939,  and  the  But- 
lers established  a  fund  which  bears  their 
name. 

She  was  an  accomplished  amateur  musi- 
cian. And  she  was  one  of  the  foremost 
friends  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra and  a  member  of  Its  Women's  Committee. 
She  was  named  "Woman  of  the  Year"  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  In  1958,  being  honored 
for  "notstole  contributions  to  this  community 
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and  particularly  In  the  Philharmonic  and  to 
music." 

FONDNESS    FOR    FRANCS 

Mrs.  Butler  traveled  widely.  partlciUarly  in 
Europe.  Bui  she  developed  a  ^wclal  fondness 
for  Prance.  She  demonstrated  this  friendship 
many  times  during  the  years,  and  especially 
during  France's  greatest  time  of  need. 

During  World  War  11  she  contributed  to- 
ward the  well-being  of  French  soldiers  at 
an  American  hospital  In  Prance:  to  the 
French  ambulance  service:  and  to  the  French 
Bed  Cross.  Another  gift  helped  rehabilitate 
a  war-torn  village,  and  she  sent  hundreds  of 
food  packages. 

On  the  home  front  she  organized  a  group 
caUed  Au  Bonheur  du  Soldat.  More  than 
1,000  Buffalo  area  women  knitted  sweaters 
and  socks  to  help  French  soldiers.  Her  in- 
terest In  the  work  of  the  American  Hospital 
of  Paris  led  to  a  life  membership. 

BECAME   PRESniEKT   IN    19SS 

Always  a  business  confidant  of  her  hus- 
band. Mrs.  Butler  assumed  the  presidency 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  Inc.  In  April, 
1956,  after  his  death.  She  also  became  vice- 
president  of  the  WBEN  and  WBEN-TV. 

She  assumed  the  title  of  publisher  as  weU 
as  president  of  the  News  on  Sept.  18,  1971. 

She  also  assumed  tbe  title  of  president  of 
WBEN  Inc.  in  September  1967. 

The  Niagara  Frontier -Graphic  Arts  Council 
named  her  "Graphic  Arts  Personality  of  the 
Yectr"  In  January  1960,  declaring: 

"Mrs.  Edward  H.  Butler  hss  not  only  main- 
tained the  high  standards  of  Journalism  es- 
tablished by  her  late  husband,  one  of  the 
nation's  best-known  newspaper  publishers, 
but  has  expanded  its  Influence  In  the  com- 
munity." 

She  was  a  life  member  of  the  Buffalo  Pine 
Arts  Academy  and  was  a  past  president  of 
the  20th  Centtiry  Club. 

CTTED    BT    ERIE    CLUB 

She  was  cited  In  1965  by  the  Erie  Club, 
a  policemen's  organization,  for  editorial  sup- 
port of  greater  professionallzatlon  in  the 
Buffalo  department. 

She  served  on  the  Hospitality  Committee 
of  the  New  York  World's  Pair  Conmilsslon  In 
1964. 

Other  memberships  Included  the  Adiron- 
dack League  Club:  the  Association  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Adtrondacks;  the  Buffalo 
Club;  Garret  Club;  Buffalo  Country  Club: 
Frontier  Club  of  Republican  Women,  and 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  America.  She  held  an 
honorary  membership  in  the  Sattim  Club. 


CHiEF  JUSTICE  EARL  WARREN 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PCNNSTLVAHU 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  5.  19T4 

Mr,  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
with  deep  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the 
passing  of  former  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren.  His  firm  dedication  to  the  un- 
alienable dignity  of  each  lndi\1dual  In 
a  complex  and  Impersonal  society  se^^'ed 
as  the  foundation  of  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  his  fellow  man.  Under  his  guid- 
ance, the  Supreme  Court  made  giant 
strides  toward  the  reality  of  "equal  Jus- 
tice under  the  law"  for  all  Americans. 
That  reafSrmatlon  of  the  spirit  of  our 
Constitution,  in  which  he  played  an  in- 
fluential role,  will  stand  as  Earl  Warren's 
living  legacy  to  the  future  of  the  United 
States. 
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Earl  Warren  lived  through  World  War 
I  and  it.s  aftermath,  when  the  traditional 
confidence  of  Americans  in  their  Na- 
tion's well-being  was  profoundly  shaken. 
Out  of  this  uncertainty  emerged  a  per- 
va'iive  mood  of  fear  and  reaction.  The 
rights  of  minorities,  dissenters,  and  the 
criminally  accu-sed  were  often  ignored  as 
a  blind  hunt  for  scapegoats  swept  aside 
the  rule  of  constitutional  law  in  our 
judicial  system.  In  their  haste  to  return 
to  a  state  of  normalcy  many  Ameri- 
cans condoned  the  denial  of  civil  liberties 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  thereby 
undermining  their  country's  true  source 
of  strength. 

Although  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
the  New  Deal  made  some  progress  in 
reversing  this  trend,  the  direct  confron- 
tation of  these  problems  and  the  clear 
expression  of  fundamental  human  rights. 
according  to  the  standards  of  eq:UBl 
Justice  and  due  process,  would  not  be 
made  for  a  generation  after  World 
War  I — until  the  advent  of  the  Warren 
court. 

Overcoming  poverty  to  secure  an  ed- 
ucation. Earl  Warren  worked  his  way 
through  law  school  at  the  University 
of  California.  While  he  was  still  in  the 
process  of  opening  a  private  practice. 
World  War  I  intervened,  drawing  him 
into  service  in  the  .\rmy  as  a  second 
lieutenant.  After  the  armistice,  he  re- 
turned to  Oakland  to  enter  public  serv- 
ice. He  worked  as  a  deputy  in  the  Ala- 
meda County  District  .Attorney's  office, 
and  in  1935  became  district  attorney 
himself.  For  the  next  15  years,  he  served 
in  that  position,  earning  a  reputation  as 
a  crusading  prosecutor,  vigorous  and 
tough,  yet  compassionate  and  fair. 

Politically,  Earl  Warren  started  as  a 
strict  proponent  of  law  and  order,  and 
alined  himself  with  the  conservative 
States'  rights  wing  of  the  California  Re- 
publican Party.  On  that  basis,  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  attorney  general 
of  California  with  a  plurality  of  350.000 
votes 

As  CJovemor,  he  emerged  as  a  strong 
supporter  of  reform  in  the  areas  of  State 
health  insurance  and  health  cure,  politi- 
cal lobby  regulation,  highway  building, 
and  the  public  development  of  hydro- 
electric energy.  He  won  two  successive 
gubernatorial  reelection  campaigns.  In 
1948,  he  was  the  Republican  Vice  Presi- 
dential nominee,  and  in  1952  was  a  .leri- 
ous  contender  for  the  Republic.!  n  Presi- 
dential nomination.  In  1953.  upon  the 
death  of  Chief  Justice  Vinson.  President 
Elsenliower  named  Earl  Warren  to  be 
his  successor. 

Under  Earl  Warren's  leadership,  the 
Supreme  Court  made  a  remarlcab'e  num- 
ber of  courageous  decisions,  resolving  is- 
sues imprecedented  in  their  scope,  di\i- 
siveness,  and  difficulty.  In  Brov.n  against 
Board  of  Education,  the  Court  struck 
down  the  long-stonding  "sepiurate  but 
equal"  doctrine,  which  had  been  the 
legal  foundation  for  racial  segregation 
In  American  public  schools  for  a  century. 
In  Baker  against  Carr,  the  Court  applied 
the  "one  man,  one  vote "  doctrine  to  our 
political  geography,  outlawing  unequal 
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electoral  apportionment  In  our  country. 
Reflecting  back  on  his  career.  Earl  War- 
ren stated  that  he  was  proudest  of  the 
Baker  decision,  since  his  early  political 
observations  in  California  taught  him 
the  pervasiveness  of  antidemocratic  leg- 
islative representation. 

In  other  matters,  the  Warren  Court 
established  precedents  reforming  the 
criminal  justice  system,  prohibiting  ra- 
cial discrimination,  upholding  freedom 
of  expression  and  other  first  amendment 
rights,  guaranteeing  counsel  to  the  ac- 
cused regardless  of  income,  and  restrict- 
ing the  Government's  power  to  penalize 
individuals  for  their  beliefs  and  associa- 
tions. Although  these  decisions  were  the 
product  of  a  cooperative  effort  between 
nine  men.  Earl  Warren's  leadership  abil- 
ity, character,  and  Indomitable  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  focused  the  Court's  de- 
termination, and  contributed  a  tremen- 
dous moral  will  to  their  actions. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  -rd  the  philosophical 
assumptions  upon  which  both  are  predi- 
cated embody  a  'p.iii  of  Justice  in  our 
r...-.jr.al  direction  whiih  is  all  too  \-ul- 
nerable  to  the  dangers  of  ser.eiul  apathy 
ar.d  oCBcial  expediency.  Pairiotism  should 
not  be  sio  narrowly  construed  that  it  is 
only  applicable  in  practice  to  paying 
tribute  to  the  Founding  Fathers  on  our 
national  holidays.  Ideally,  each  Ameri- 
can should  m.-ike  a  personal  commitment 
to  carrjing  forward  in  some  way  the 
principles  which  those  great  men  ex- 
pressed. That  Earl  Warren  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice should  be  compared  in  greatness  to 
John  Marshall  is  especially  fitting.  Earl 
Warren  recognized  the  delicate  quality 
of  freedom  in  the  country  that  he  loved, 
and  dedicated  his  life  so  that  all  Ameri- 
cans might  share  in  its  promise. 


STATEMENT  ON  BANK  LOAN 
AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  16090 


HON.  M.  CALDWELL  BUTLER 

op  vncimA 

IK  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TnrES 
Xondav.  August  5,  1974 

Mr,  EDTXER  Mr.  Speaker,  in  refer- 
ence to  H.R  16090,  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Reform  Act  Amendments  of 
1974,  I  am  hereby  submitting  for  the 
Record  an  amendment  I  propose  to  offer 
to  the  definition  of  "contribution"  con- 
tained in  the  present  law. 

The  amendment  relates  only  to  en- 
dorsements of  bank  loans,  and  is  offered 
for  the  purpoibe  of  bringing  such  endorse- 
ments «1thin  the  limitations  on  contri- 
butions which  this  legislation  proposes  to 
establish.  Under  existing  law,  loans  are 
considered  contributions  when  made  to 
PoUtlcal  candidates  or  committees. 
There  is  an  exception  for  loans  made  by 
banks.  In  order  that  such  loans  not  be 
considered  a  corporate  contribution. 

M}'  amendment  provides  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  defining  a  political  contri- 
bution only,  endorsers  of  bank  loans  wlU 
be  considered  lenders  in  the  amount  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan.  If  there  la 
more  than  one  endorser,  the  balance  will 
be  divided  equally  among  them. 
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This  will  not  require  any  additional 
reporting  efforts  by  candidates  as  the 
supervisorj'  officers  now  require  all  bank 
loans  and  their  endorsers  to  be  reported, 
as  well  as  their  repayment. 

My  purpose  is  to  insure  that  no  one  is 
able  to  use  endorsements  of  bank  loans 
as  a  means  of  making  money  available  to 
campaigns  in  excess  of  the  amoiuit  they 
can  contribute  outright,  and  so  evade  the 
contributions  limitations. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  is  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  in  my  additional 
views  to  the  committee  report,  and  in  Mr. 
Frekzel's  supplementary  views,  so  I  will 
not  belabor  the  issue  here.  The  amend- 
ment closes  a  definite  loophole,  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Page  13,  after  line  5,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(bl  Section  881(e)(1)  of  'nue  18,  United 
.States  Code,  relating  to  the  definition  of  a 
contribution.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  word  ■business "  the  following  ",  which 
shall  be  considered  a  loan  by  each  endorser. 
In  that  proportion  of  the  unpaid  balance 
thereof  that  each  endorser  bears  to  the  to'al 
number  of  endorsers ) ". 

And  renumber  the  following  sections 
accordingly. 
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Despite  his  success  as  a  musician.  Mr 
Hampton  has  found  time  to  help  in- 
numerable  Institutions  and  organiza- 
tions, from  a  Catholic  boys'  home  in  In- 
dianapolis to  a  Red  Cross  hospital  in 
Israel,  playing  concerts  as  frequently  as 
two  and  three  a  day.  He  Is  also  the  found- 
er and  Impetus  for  low-cost  housing  and 
the  first  university  in  Harlem  for  low- 
income  families.  The  housing  is  named  to 
honor  his  late  wife  and  constant  com- 
panion, Gladys. 

Mr.  Hampton  remains  an  intimate  of 
many  world  leaders,  entertainment  flg. 
ures.  and  persons  In  all  walks  of  life  who 
love  his  music  and  his  endless  vitality 
and  warmth. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  Pepperdlne 
University  and  Mr,  Hampton's  friends  on 
this  occasion  in  honoring  him  and  wish- 
ing him  many  more  musical  years. 


WHAT  ARE  WE  AFRAID  OF? 


UONEL  HAMPTON  HONORED 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Bnrke 

OF    CAI.trORNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  5.  1974 
Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  request  recognition  for 
one  of  the  world's  great  jazz  musicians. 
Mr.  Lionel  Hampton,  who  was  honored 
August  2.  1974,  by  Pepperdlne  University 
in  Los  Angeles  with  an  honortu^  doc- 
torate of  fine  arts  degree. 

Mr.  Hampton  has  not  only  been  a  pro- 
fessional musician  for  more  than  45 
years,  but  he  has  traveled  all  over  the 
world,  entertaining  music  lovers  every- 
where. The  State  Department  has  spon- 
sored many  of  his  tours  as  an  "Ambas- 
sador of  Good  Will,"  and  he  has  been 
called  upon  to  play  at  four  Presiden- 
tial inaugurations. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Mr.  Hampton 
began  his  career  in  Los  Angeles  by  at- 
tending the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and.  in  the  summer  of  1936, 
formed  his  own  small  orchestra  that 
played  in  a  Los  Angeles  nightclub,  the 
Paradise.  Many  fine  musicians  played 
with  that  group  and  .subsequent  Hamp- 
ton orchestras  and  accompanied  lilm  on 
his  play  dates  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

Well  known  as  "King  of  the  Vibes"  Mr. 
Hampton  has  won  virtually  every  music 
poll  and  has  been  nominited  twice  for 
the  Jazz  Hall  of  Fame. 

To  show  his  virtuosity,  Mr.  Hampton 
has  also  composed  dozens  of  popular 
songs,  from  "Flying  Home"  to  the  beau- 
tiful "Midnight  Sun."  And.  In  19.59.  a 
major  symphonic  work  which  he  com- 
posed. "King  David  Suite"  was  per- 
formed by  B  110-piece  symphony  orches- 
tra In  New  York's  Town  HaU,  with  Mr, 
Hampton  as  soloist. 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  5.  1974 
Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid 
today's  negative  attitudes  when  Ameri- 
can minds  are  being  browbeaten  and 
bullied  by  the  prophets  of  doom  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  some 
statements  made  by  Preston  G.  Woolf  in 
his  column  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  IndianapolLs  Star.  Woolf  stated  that 
today  more  people  are  employed  in  our 
Nation  than  ever  before.  Currently  our 
workers  are  being  paid  the  highest  wages 
in  history.  Consumer  goods  are  in  great 
abundance  and  the  construction  of  ex- 
tensive new  production  facilities  to 
create  even  more  goods  in  the  fairly  near 
future  Is  going  on  right  now. 

American  exports  are  now  at  high 
levels  and  no  other  of  the  world's  na- 
tions can  match  our  great  agricultural 
production  capacity.  America's  energy 
resenes  In  the  form  of  coal  will  outlast 
the  Middle  East  petroleum  reserves,  and 
the  United  States  is  even  blessed  with 
sizable  gas  and  oil  reserves  within  Its 
own  boundaries.  U,S.  technical  "know- 
how"  is  probably  the  world's  best. 

America  is  on  friendly  terms  with  both 
Its  southern  and  northern  neighbors. 
There  are  no  restrictions  on  free  move- 
ment and  travel  In  our  Nation.  We  are 
not  at  war  and  have  no  draft  Americans 
are  envied  by  many  other  nations'  citi- 
zens and  are  sought  desperately  by  those 
who  are  oppressed  and  downtrodden, 

American  citizens  remain  free  to  criti- 
cize the  head  of  state  in  a  world  where 
such  freedom  of  speech  in  most  countries 
could  result  in  the  Interrogation  and  dis- 
appearance of  the  speaker. 

No  other  country  in  history  has  risen  to 
the  heights  of  glory  and  power  that  the 
United  States  has.  A  vote  for  America 
is  a  vote  for  the  free  enterprise  system, 
which  remains  as  strong  and  vigorous  as 
ever. 

During  these  current  so-called  "dark 
days"  of  America  vast  opportunities  are 
offered  for  the  courageous  and  brave. 
In   view   of   these   statements   about 
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America  today,  Mr,  Woolf  answers  the 
question  "What  are  we  afraid  of?"  by 
echoing  the  still  true  words  of  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  when  he  said: 
All  we  have  to  fear  Is  fear  ttaelf . 


AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  16090  OF- 
FERED BY  MR.  FRENEEL 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF   MINNESOTA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  5,  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
H.R.  16090  is  debated  under  the  rule 
granted  today,  I  Intend  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing amendments: 

amendment  to  h.r.  16090,  as  reported, 
Offered  bt  Mr.  Frenzcl 

Page  3S.  strike  out  line  14  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  page  27,  line  24,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  Section  308(a)  ilO)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (as  ao  redesignated 
bjr  subsection  <a)  of  this  section),  relating 
to  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  prescribe  rules 
Emd  regulatlone,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"{10)  to  prescribe  suitable  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  Including  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
a^3>•  be  necessary  to  require  that — 

"<A)  reports  and  statements  required  to  be 
filod  under  this  title  by  a  candidate  for  the 
olQce  of  Representative  In.  or  Delegate  or 
Residonr  Commissioner  to,  the  Congress  of 
ihe  United  States,  and  by  political  conunlt- 
tees  supporting  such  candidate,  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  custodian  for  the  Board: 

"(B)  reports  and  statements  required  to  be 
filed  under  this  title  by  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Senator,  and  by  political  committees 
supporting  such  candidate,  shall  be  received 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  as  custodian 
for  the  Board;  and 

"(C)  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  as  cus- 
todians for  the  Board,  each  shaU  make  the 
reporu  and  statements  received  by  him  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  and  copying  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, and  preserve  such  reports  and  state- 
ments in  accordance  with  paragraph  (5)  of 
this  subsection.". 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  to  cooperate  with  the 
Board  of  Supervisory  Offlcers  In  carrying  out 
its  duties  under  the  Federal  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  and  to  furnish  such  services  and 
facilities  as  may  be  required  In  accordance 
with  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

Amenomcnt    to    HJl.    16090,    as    Rkpobtid. 

OPFERCD   bt    Ma.   FRENZEL 

Page  32.  strike  out  lines  13  through  21,  and 
insert  In  lieu   thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  'supervisory  officer'  means  the  Board 
of  Supervisory  Officers  established  by  section 
308ia)(l).". 

Amendment  to  HJl.  16090.  as  Rbported. 
Offered  by  Mr.  Fxenzel 

Page  33.  strike  out  lines  20  through  33 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following;  "four 
awmbers  as  follows;". 

Page  33.  line  24.  strike  out  "(D)"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(A) ". 

Page  34,  line  3.  strike  out  "(E)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(B)", 

Page  34.  line  8,  strike  out  "(D)"  and  "(E)" 
and  Insert  to  lieu  thereof  "(A)"  and  "(B)". 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Page  34.  line  15.  strike  out  "(D) "  and  "(B)" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(A)*'  and  "(B)". 

Page  34.  line  24,  strike  out  "(D)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(A)". 

Page  36,  line  2.  strike  out  "(E)"  and  Insert 
inlleu  thereof  "(B)", 

Page  35.  beginning  in  line  6.  strike  out  ", 
prorated  on  a  daily  basis"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  11  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Page  37.  beginning  in  line  9.  strike  out  "and 
to  review  actions  of  the  supervisory  offlcers". 

Page  38.  strike  out  line  25  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  page  39.  line  6. 

Page  39,  line  7.  strike  out  "(2)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(b)(1)",  and  renumber  the 
following  paragraphs  accordingly. 

Page  39.  line  16.  strike  out  "Any  supervi- 
sory officer"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or 
any  other  person  receiving  reports  and  state- 
ments as  custodian  for  the  Board.". 

Page  43.  beginning  In  line  16,  strike  out 
"each  of  the"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  line  19.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "the  Board  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  duties 
under  this  Act.". 

Amendment  to  HJl.  16(»90,  *s  Hb3>obted, 
OmSED  BT  Mb.  Premzzl 

Page  72.  line  23.  strike  out  "In  acoord&noe 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)". 

Page  73.  strike  out  line  6  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  page  74,  line  3. 

Amendment  to  n.R.  16090.  as  Rtpobted, 
Offered  bt  Mb.  Taxtrsa. 

Page  78.  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  page  79,  line  9. 

Page  79.  line  11,  strike  out  "410"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "411**. 

Page  79,  line  IS.  strike  out  "408,  and  409" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  408". 

Amendment    to    H.R.    1 6090,    as    Reported. 

OmxsD  bt  Mb.  Pbenzbx. 

Page  45,  line   10.  strike  out  ";   xntobcx- 

MENT". 

Page  45,  Une  13,  strike  out  "408"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "40T'. 

Page  46.  line  14.  strike  out  "sections"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section". 

Page  46,  strike  out  line  16  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  page  47,  line  6. 

Amendment  to  HJl.  16090.  as  Reportbs, 
Offered  bt  Mb.  Fbxnzkl 

Page  28.  line  1.  strike  out  "contrtbutlon.". 

Page  29,  strike  out  line  3  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows down  through  page  30.  line  9. 

Page  30,  Une  10.  strike  out  "(d)"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

Page  31.  line  7,  strike  out  "(D)"  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  page  33.  line  D, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"or  (D)  services  provided  without  compen- 
sation by  individuals  volunteering  a  por- 
tion or  all  of  their  time  on  behalf  of  a  can- 
didate or  political  committee;". 

Amendment  to   H.R.   16090.  as  Reportxd, 

OFFtREB    BT    MR.    PrENSFL 

Page  29.  line  7.  strike  out  "(B)"  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  "(E)"  in  line  20, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  the  use  of  real  or  personal  property 
and  the  cost  of  Invitations,  food  and  bever- 
ages voluntarily  provided  by  an  Individual 
to  a  candidate  in  rendering  voluntary  per- 
sonal service*  on  the  individual's  residential 
premises  for  candidate-related  activities,  or 

(cr*. 

Pa^c  30.  Hue  4,  insert  immediately  after 
"magazines"  ".  newspapers". 

Page  30,  line  6,  strike  out  "(other  than 
newspapers)". 
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Page  30.  line  8.  strike  out  "each  of  clauses 
(B)  or  (D)"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"clause  (B)". 

Page  31.  line  2.  strike  out  "(C)"  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  "(F)"  In  line  16, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  the  use  of  real  or  personal  property 
and  the  cost  of  Invitations,  food  and  bever- 
ages voluntarily  provided  by  an  individual 
to  a  candidate  in  rendering  voluntary  per- 
sonal services  on  the  individual's  premises 
for  candidate -related  activities.  (D) ". 

Page  31,  line  19.  strikeout  "(G)"  and  Insert 
InUeu  thereof  "(E)". 

Page  32.  line  4.  insert  Immediately  after 
"magazines"  ".  newspapers". 

Page  32,  line  8,  strike  out  "(other  than 
newspapers  I ". 

Page  32.  Une  8.  strike  out  "each  of  clauses 
ID)  and  (E)"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"clause  (C)". 

Amendment  to  HJl.   16090,  as  Beporth), 
Offered  bt  Mr.  Frcnzel. 

Page  29.  Une  7.  strike  out  "the  use  of"  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  "activities"  in 
line  13.  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "the  use  of  real  or  personal  property 
and  the  cost  of  invitations,  food  and  bever- 
ages, voluntarily  provided  by  an  individual  to 
a  candidate  in  rendering  voluntary  personal 
senicee  on  the  individual's  residential  prem- 
ises for  candidate -related  activities". 

Page  30.  Une  4,  Insert  Immediately  after 
"magazines"  *",  newspapers". 

Page  30.  Une  5.  strike  out  "other  than  news- 
papers i". 

Page  29.  Une  16,  strike  out  "any  unreim- 
bursed purchase"  and  all  that  foUoA-s  down 
through  "political  committee"  in  Une  20.  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "t\ny  un- 
reimbursed payment  for  'ravel  espenw^  made 
l.'v  an  l:^.dlvldual  who  on  his  own  behalf  vol- 
unteers hl3  personal  services  to  a  candidate". 

Page  31.  Une  7,  strike  out  "the  use  of"  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  "activities'  In 
line  12.  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  t^e  foUow- 
lng: "the  use  of  real  or  personal  property  and 
the  cost  of  Invitations,  food  and  beverAges, 
voluntarily  provided  by  en  individual  lo  a 
candidate' In  rendering  voluntary  pn^onal 
eerrtres  on  the  indivlduars  residential  prem- 
ises for  candidate-related  activities". 

Page  31.  line  12.  strike  out  "any  unreim- 
bursed purchase"  and  aU  that  follows  down 
through  "political  committee"  in  line  16.  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "any  un- 
reimbursed payment  for  travel  expenses  made 
by  any  individual  who-  on  his  own  behalf 
volunteers  his  personal  services  to  a  can- 
didate". 

Page  32.  line  4,  insert  Immediately  after 
"magazines"  ".  newspapers". 

Page  32.  Une  5.  strike  out  "(other  than 
newspapers)". 

AMENDMENT    TO    HJl,    16090.    AS    REPORTED, 

OrroMD  BT  Mb.  Fbsnzel 
Page  29.  Une  13.  strike  out  "(C)"  and  aU 
that  foUows  down  through  "(D)"  In  Une  16, 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(C)". 

Page  39,  Une  30.  atrlke  out  "(E)"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "(D)". 

Page  30.  Une  8.  strike  out  "(D)"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(C)". 

Amendment  to  HJl.   16090.  as  Repobtc}, 
OrrERBD  bt  Mb.  FBEirzKL 
Page  34,  Une  IS,  section  305(a)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

"Sec.  205,  (a)(l>  Section  308(a)  (6)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  relst- 
tng  to  duties  of  the  supervtsory  officer,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"\6)  to  compile  and  maintain  a  cumula- 
tive index  of  reports  and  statements  filed 
with  hun.  which  shaU  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  at  regular  Intervals  and 
which  shall  be  available  lor  purchase  directly 
or  by  mail  for  a  reasonable  price;". 
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(2)  Section  S08(*)  of  thB  Federal  Election 
Ounpalgn  Act  on  1971.  reUtlng  to  duties  of 
the  supervisory  officer.  Is  amended  by  n- 
dMlgn»tlng  p»ragr»phs  (Bl  through  (13) 
ts  paragraphs  (10)  through  (14).  respec- 
tively; and  by  l.-isertlng  Umnedlately  after 
paragraph  (8)   the  following: 

"(91  to  prepare  and  publish  from  time  to 
time  special  report*  hating  those  candidates 
for  whom  reports  were  filed  as  required  by 
this  title  and  those  candidate  for  whom  such 
reports  were  not  filed  as  ao  required;". 

Amendment  to  HJ!    16090.  as  Rzpostq. 

OrmxD  BT  Ma.  Ftamao. 
Page  43.  Immediately  after  line  13.  Insert 
the    following:     "Approval    of    Presidential 
Campaign  Expenditures   by  National  Com- 
mittee". 

"S»c.  816.  (a)  No  expenditure  In  excees  of 
Vl.OOO  Shan  be  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
candidate  who  has  received  the  nomination 
of  his  political  party  for  Preeldent  or  Vice 
President  unless  such  expenditure  has  been 
speclflcally  approve  by  the  chairman  or  treas- 
urer of  that  political  party's  national  com- 
mittee or  the  designated  representative  of 
that  national  committee  to  the  State  where 
the  funds  are  to  be  expended. 

"(bl  Each  national  committee  approving 
expenditures  under  subsection  (a)  shaU 
register  under  section  303  as  a  political  com- 
mittee and  report  each  expenditure  it  ap. 
proves  as  If  It  had  made  that  expenditure 
together  with  the  Identification  of  the  per- 
son seeking  approval  and  making  the  ex- 
penditure, except  that  for  the  purposes  of 
senlon  6081  bl  of  chapter  29  of  title  18. 
rmted  states  Code,  any  such  expenditure 
•hall  not  be  considered  a  contribution  by  the 
national  committee. 

"(c)  No  pouacal  party  shaU  have  more 
than  one  national  committee." 

Page  43.  line  15.  strike  out  "31B"  and  Insert 
to  lieu  thereof  "317". 

A\a:.VD»iiKTTo  HR    16090.  as  RcpoaTCo, 
Omaxxt  BY  M*.  Pbenxkl 

Page  23.  line  24.  strike  out  "SO*"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "306(a)". 

Page  34.  line  2.  strUie  out  "by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection" 
and  insert  to  lieu  thereof  'to  read  as  follows". 

Page  24.  Itoe  8.  strike  out  "(e)"  and  insert 
tolleu  thereof  "(a)". 

AKE^•I!M^^-T  to  HJJ    16090.  «s  Bn-oaTD. 
Ormrs  BT  Ma    ParKziL 
Page  4  Itoe  22.  strike  out  "«76.000"  and  to- 
•ert  to  lieu  thereof  ■tao.OOO". 

Page  4.  line  23,  strike  out  "875.000"  and  to- 
sert  ;n  lieu  thereof  "Sgo/XlO". 

AMXI«IJtE«<T   TO   Hii      16090.    AS   RXPOSTIO 

OFTTaixi  BT  Ma.  FaxwzTL 
Page  4.  Itoe  22.  strike  out  "»7S,000"  and  to- 
sert  to  Ueu  thereof  ■■•125.000". 

Page  4.  line  23.  strike  out  "876.000"  and  to- 

sert  L-.  !ieu  thereol  '■(3C.000 '■. 

AMEMDSttNT    TO    HB.    18090,    AS    BXK!«T«0 

OrrxaiE  er  Ma    Pbdoxl 
Page  12.  strike  out  Itoe  18  and  line  19  and 
Itisert  to  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "oxiiKi. 

TTON  Of  EXPENDirnaX  AWD  PaiNClPAl.  CAMPAlGir 

coMMmrx" 

Page  12.  strike  out  itoe  30  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  page  14.  line  12. 

Page  14.  line  13.  strike  out  "(c)"  and  Insert 
la  lieu  thereof  "8eo.  103". 

Page  18.  line  10,  strike  out  "(D)"  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  page  17.  Itoe  11 
and  insert  to  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(D)  service*  provided  without  compensa- 
tion by  todlvlduals  volunteering  a  portloD  or 
all  of  their  time  on  behalf  of  a  candldata  or 
political  committee:  or  (E)  any  costs  In- 
curred by  a  candidate  (including  bis  prto- 
clpsl    campaign   committee)    to   ootinectlon 
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With  the  solicitation  of  contributions  by  auch 
candidate,  except  that  this  clause  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  costs  incurred  by  a 
candidate  (Including  his  principal  campaign 
committee)  in  excess  of  an  amount  equal  to 
25  per  centum  of  the  expenditure  limitation 
applicable  to  such  candidate  under  section 
608(c)  of  this  title;*'. 

Amendment  to   HJl.    16090.   as  Repostcd 
OrrEKEO  BT  Mb.  Fseksei. 

Page  12,  line  19.  strike  out  "contribution.". 

Page  13,  strike  out  line  6  and  all  that 
follows    down  through  page  14.  line  12. 

Page  14.  line  13.  strike  out  "(c)-  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "{b)". 

Page  14.  line  23,  strike  out  "(A)"  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  page  17,  line  11. 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing; 
"(4)  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  mean- 
ings of  'expenditure',  the  term  does  not  In- 
clude any  costs  Incurred  by  a  candidate  (In- 
cluding Ills  principal  campaign  committee) 
In  connection  with  the  solicitation  of  con- 
tributions by  such  candidate,  except  that  this 
clause  ShaU  not  apply  with  respect  to  costs 
Incurred  by  a  candidate  (Including  his 
principal  campaign  committee)  In  excess  of 
an  amount  equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the 
expenditure  Umitatlon  applicable  to  such 
candidate  under  section  608(c)  of  this 
title:". 

Page  17.  Une  12,  strikeout  "td)*' and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

Amendment    TO    HR     16090,   as    Reported, 

OmCBED  BT  Mr,  PrENZEL 

Page  2.  line  6,  strike  out  "(g)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(1)*'. 

Page  13,  line  6.  strike  out  "Section  591"  and 
aU  that  follows  down  through  "(C)"  in  line 
15.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following- 

Section  608  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  limitations  on  contributions  and 
expenditures,  is  amended  by  adding  imme- 
diately after  subsection  (f)  the  following: 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  'contribution'  does  not  include  (l)  the 
use  of  real  or  personal  property  and  the  cost 
of  Invitations,  food  and  beverages  volun- 
tarily provided  by  an  Individual  to  a  candi- 
date In  rendering  voluntary  personal  services 
on  the  individual's  premises  for  candidate- 
related  activities,  (2)". 

Page  13.  line  19.  strike  out  "(D)"  and  aU 
that  follows  down  through  "(E)"  in  line 
23  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(3)". 

Page  14.  line  4.  strike  out  "clause"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '"paragraph". 

Page  14.  line  7,  Insert  Immsdlately  after 
••magazinea"  ",  newspapers". 

Page  14.  Une  8.  strike  out  "(other  than 
newspapers)". 

Page  14.  line  10.  strike  out  "each  of  clauses 
(B)  or  (D)  ■  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "para- 
graph (1)". 

I^ge  14.  strUte  out  lines  13  through  22,  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

(C)  Section  608  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  Umltatlons  on  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing immediately  after  subsection  (g)  the 
following: 

"(h)  For  the  purpooea  of  this  section  the 
term  'expenditure'  does  not  Include  ( I ) ". 

Page  16,  line  3.  strike  out  "  (B) "  and  Insert 
InUeu  thereof  "{2)". 

Page  16,  Une  6.  strike  out  "(C)"  and  alt 
taiftt  f<^tows  down  through  "(F)"  in  line  20, 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(3)  the  use  of  real  or  personal  property 
and  the  cost  of  Invltationa.  food  and  bever- 
ages Tcriuntarlly  provided  by  an  individual 
to  a  candidate  In  rendering  voluntary  per- 
sonal services  on  the  individual's  premises  for 
candidate -related  activities,   (4)". 

Page  16.  line  23,  strike  out  "(O)"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(S)". 

Page  16,  line  6,  strike  out  "clause"  and  In- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "paragraph". 

Page  16,  Une  g.  insert  immediately  after 
"msgaztnes",    "oewspapsrs". 
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Page  16,  Une  lo,  strike  out  "(other  than 
aemtpnpvn).  (H)"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"(6)".  '^ 

Page  16,  Une  14,  strike  out  "clause"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph". 

Page  16.  Une  19.  strike  out  "section  60B" 
and  alt  that  follows  down  through  "poUtieal 
advertising"  on  page  17,  Une  7,  and  Insert  la 
Ueu  thereof  "this  section". 

Page  17.  Une  9.  strike  out  "each  of  clausu 
(D)  and  (E)"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thenof 
"paragraph  (3)". 

Amendment  to   H.R.   16090,  as  Beported. 

OFTEBED  BT  Mr.  FftBMZKL 

Page  7,  Immediately  after  line  3.  add  the 
foUowlng: 

"(2)  No  person  shall  make  expendlturw 
(other  than  expenditures  made  by  or  on  be- 
half of  a  candidate  under  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c) )  aggregating  more  than  ffi. 
000  in  any  calendar  year.  ' 

"(3)  No  person  shall  make  expenditures  to 
promote  or  publicize  an  Issue  or  cause  which 
may  Incidentally  benefit  the  campaign  of  any 
candidate  for  nomination  for,  or  election  to. 
Pedwal  office,  either  by  advocacy  of  positions 
taken  by  such  candidate  or  by  opposition  to 
positions  taken  by  any  opponent  of  such 
candidate,  unless  there  is  no  tangible  con- 
nectlon  between  such  person  and  the  cam- 
paign of  the  benefiting  candidate  and  then 
Is  no  intent  to  aid,  assist,  or  otherwise  pro- 
mote such  campaign  or  candidacy." 

Page  7,  line  4.  strUce  "(2)"  and  lonrt  to 
Ueu  thereof  ■•(4)". 

Amendment  to  HR.   16000.  as  REPoatiD, 

Otferid  BT  Mb.  Frxkzsl 

Page  3,  Une  8.  strike  out  ",  in  wrttlng.". 

Amendment  to  HR.   16090.  as  Reported, 

Ottered  »t  Ma.  F^eneez. 
Page  6,  Immediately  after  Une  2,  add  ths 

following: 

"(4)  (A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law  with  respect  to  Umltatlons  oa 
expenditures  or  limitations  on  contributions, 
the  national  committee  of  a  pol.'tlcal  party 
and  a  State  committee  of  a  poUacal  party. 
Including  any  subordinate  committees  of 
a  State  committee,  may  make  expenditures  In 
connection  with  the  general  election  cam- 
paign of  candidates  for  Federal  office,  subject 
to  the  limitations  contained  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)  hereof. 

"(B)  The  national  committee  of  a  political 
party  may  not  make  any  expenditures  is 
connection  with  the  general  election  cam- 
paign of  any  candidate  for  President  who  U 
affiUated  with  that  party  which  exceeds  an 
amount  equal  to  3  cents  multiplied  bv  the 
voting  age  population  of  the  United  s'tatea 

"(C)  The  national  committee  of  a  poUtlcal 
party,  or  a  State  committee  of  a  poUtlcsl 
party.  Including  any  subordinate  commit- 
tees of  a  State  committee,  may  not  make  any 
expenditure  in  connection  with  the  genersi 
election  campaign  of  a  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral office  In  a  State  who  Is  afflUated  with 
that  party  which  exceeds — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  election 
to  the  office  of  Senator,  the  greater  of  •20.000 
or  2  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation of  that  State;  and 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  election 
to  the  office  of  Representative.  tlO.OOO." 

Pikgt  17,  line  17.  strUte  out  ";  and  :"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  a  semi-colon. 

Page  17,  Une  19.  strike  out  "paragraph" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs". 

Page  17.  Une  23,  strike  out  "."."  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  a  scmi-colon. 

Page  27.  immediately  after  line  33.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(J)  'political  party"  means  any  association, 
committee,  or  organization  which  nomlnatM 
a  candidate  for  election  to  any  Federal  otBx» 
whose  name  appears  on  the  election  baUot  ai 
the  candidates  of  that  association,  commit- 
tee, or  organisation:  and 

"(k)  'Bute  committee'  means  the  orgsQl- 
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cation  which,  by  virtue  of  the  bylaws  of  a 
poUtlcal  party,  is  responsible  for  the  day-to- 
day operation  of  that  political  party  at  the 
State  level,  as  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisory  Officers;  and 

'■(1)  'national  committee'  means  the  or- 
ganization which,  by  virtue  of  the  bylaws 
of  a  political  party.  Is  responsible  for  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  that  poUtlcal  party 
at  the  national  level,  as  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisory  Officers.". 

Amendment  to  HM    16090.  as  Reported, 

OffTlRZO   BT   Mm.  FkXHEKL 

Page  61,  strike  line  14  and  all  that  foUows 
down  through  page  78.  line  3. 

Page  76,  Une  5,  strike  "409"  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  "408". 

pige  79,  line  11,  strike  "410"  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  "409". 

Page  79,  Une  15,  strike  out  "408.  and  409" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "and  408". 

Amendment  to  H.R.   16090,  as  Reported. 
Ottered  bt  Mr.  Fustzel 

Page  63.  strike  line  17,  and  aU  that  foUows 
down  through  page  61.  line  4. 

Page  61,  line  6,  strike  out  "407"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "406". 

Page  61.  Une  15,  strike  out  "408"  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "407". 

Page  78.  Une  5,  strike  out  "409"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "408". 

Page  70,  Une  11,  strike  out  "410"  azid  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "409". 

Page  79,  Une  15,  strike  out  "408,  and  409" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "and  408". 

Amendment  to  HJl.   16090.  as  Reported, 
Optxeed  BT  Mr.  Frenzel 

Page  49,  Imedlately  after  line  16,  Insert  the 
foUowlng: 

(d)(1)  Section  315(a)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.8.C.  315(a))  Is 
amended  by  InsertUig  after  "public  office"  in 
the  first  sentence  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ". 
other  than  Federal  elective  office,  or  nomina- 
tion thereto.". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
815(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "such  can- 
didate" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'legally 
qualified  candidate  for  public  office". 

Amendment  to   H.R.   16090.  as  Reported. 
OTFERO)  BT  Mr.  Freneel 

Page  26.  Une  22.  strike  out  "and  (c)". 

Page  25.  Immediately  after  Une  22.  Insert 
the  foUowlng:  "(B>  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (c)  as  subsection  (d);". 

Page  28,  line  24.  strike  out  "and". 

Page  26,  Une  23,  strike  out  "(B)"  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "(C) ". 

Page  26,  Une  1,  strike  out  "(C)  *  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof "( Dl ". 

Page  27,  line  24.  strike  out  the  period  after 
the  quotation  mark  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
a  semi-colon. 

Page  37.  immediately  after  line  24  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

(E)  striking  out  "ComptroUer  General" 
each  place  It  occurs  In  subsection  (d)  (as  re- 
designated by  section  206(b)(2)(B)  of  this 
Acti  and  Inserting  "Board",  and  striking  out 
"his"  In  the  second  sentence  of  ."itich  subsec- 
tion and  Inserting  "its";  and 

(P)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 


CAMPAIGN  REFORM 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

op   II.I.IN015 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monaav,  August  5,  1974 
Mr.  ERLENBOBN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
H.R.  16090,  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  amendments,  comes  to  the 
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floor.  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  out- 
law contributions  by  special  Interest 
groups — business,  labor,  or  whatever. 

My  amendment  will  allow  a  candidate 
to  accept  campaign  contributions  only 
from  individuals  or  regularly  constituted 
political  parties. 

The  public,  not  unreasonably,  worries 
about  the  political  influence  that  Is  im- 
plied by  large  political  contribution';.  By 
limiting  mdividual  contributions  By 
limiting  individual  contributions  to  Sl.OOO 
and  political  committee  donations  to  S5.- 
000.  the  bill  as  reported  talces  one  small 
step  to  alleviate  these  worries.  So  long 
as  groups  with  special  interests  are  al- 
lowed to  contribute,  however,  we  can- 
not eliminate  the  possibility  of  abuse 
and.  therefore,  we  cannot  expect  to 
achieve  any  measure  of  real  campaign 
reform. 

Political  action  groups  have  multiplied 
lilie  rabbits  in  recent  years.  According  to 
Common  Cause,  such  committees  do- 
nated $9.7  million  to  1972  congressional 
campaigns.  They  have  almost  twice  that 
much  ready  for  this  year's  elections— an 
unprecedented  S17  million-plus— again, 
according  to  Common  Cause. 

My  amendment  would  stop  business 
associations,  labor  political  action  groups, 
and  others  with  axes  to  grind  from  tun- 
neling large  sums  of  money  into  cam- 
paigns of  friendly  candidates.  Then  we, 
as  candidates,  will  have  to  seek  more 
donations  from  more  people.  This,  I  be- 
lieve. Is  the  way  election  campaigns  oueht 

to  be  financed,  tliat  is.  by  the  people 

by  the  people  voluntarily. 

Califomians  decided  that's  the  way 
campaigns  should  be  funded  when  they 
voted  2" 2  to  1  for  proposition  9.  which 
included  a  similar  ban  on  special  Inter- 
est money.  In  doing  so,  they  echoed  the 
results  of  national  surveys  which  have 
shonTi  that  the  American  people  believe 
camcaign  donatioas  by  special  interest 
are  not  in  the  peoples  interest. 

Mv  amendment,  together  with  a  tech- 
nical amendment,  follows: 

Akzhdment  io  H.H.  16090.  as  REPoans 

Page  2.  line  10.  strike  out  "contributions 
to  any"  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
page  2.  ime  I2.  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

any  contribution  to  or  for  the  twneSt  of 
any  candidate  for  Federal  office. 

Page  3.  strike  out  Une  4  through  line  5. 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(3)  (A)  No  Individual  may  malce  con- 
tributions to  any  candidate  In  any  election 
which.  In  the  aggregate,  exceed^ 

■■{I)  «3.S00.  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
the  ofhce  of  President;  or 

•■(111  »1.000.  In  the  ca.=e  of  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Senator.  RepresentAtlve.  Rest- 
dent  Comml.ssloner,  or  Delegate. 

"IBI  No  Individual  shall  m.ike  contribu- 
tions aggregating  more  -.han  $29,000  In  any 
calendar  year.". 

Page  3.  strike  out  line  24  down  through 
page  4.  Une  B. 

Page  1 1 .  immediately  after  line  3.  Insert  the 
following : 

'•(hi  No  person  shall  make  a  contribution 
on  the  condition,  or  with  an  express  or  Im- 
plied agreement,  that  tbe  recipient  of  th* 
contribution  will  make  a  contribution  to  any 
other  candidate  or  his  authorized  committee 
iinlesa  the  original  contributor  Is  Identified 
pursuant  to  the  reporting  requirements  of 
section  304  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971.". 
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Page  11.  Une  4.  strike  out  "lb)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 


Amtnkment  to  H.B.  16090.  as  1 
Page  18,  strike  out  line  I  and  all  that  fol- 
lows  down  through  line  16.  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
psouismoM  or  ths  maintexakce  or  cotTAzif 

POLmCAL   rtJNDS 

Sec.  103.  The  last  paragraph  of  section 
610  01  title  IB.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  contributions  or  expenditures  by  national 
banks,  corporations,  or  labor  organizations, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ":  the  establish- 
ment, administration"  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  'anv  commercial  transaction". 


AMENDMENTS  TO  BE  OFFERED 
TO   H.R.    160S0 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or   WEW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  5,  3974 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend  to 
offer  two  axnendmenU  to  H.R.  16090.  the 
campaign  reform  bill.  I  wish  to  make  cer- 
tain that  I  am  allocated  5  minutes  to  ex- 
plain each  one  at  the  appropriate  times 
during  the  amending  process. 

The  amendments  are  the  foUo'R-ing: 

AUSNDMENT   TO    HH.    16090.    A5    RCPOftTXD 

OrrEBED   BY    Ma.  Koch 
Page  48.  line  13,  Insert  ";  Exemption  Prom 
Equal  Time  Requirements'*  immediately  af- 
ter "Limitations". 

Page  49.  Immediately  after  Une  16.  insert 
the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  315(a)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  i  relating 
to  candidates  for  public  office.  facUUtes 
rules)  IS  amended  by  l:;sert:iig  Immediately 
after  'public  oSlce"  the  following:  ",  otbet 
than  the  office  of  President  oi  the  Unlteci 
States  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,". 

Aigxftvuxsn  TO  HK.  16090.  As  Rcpoktis. 

Offerco  BT  Mr.  Koch 
Page  47.  immediately  after  Une  0.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

CAMPAIGN  MAIL 

Sec.  303.  The  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  ot  1971  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  title: 

•TITLE  V— CAMPAIGN  MAIL 
"OEriNmoHS 

"Sec.  501.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  the  term  'campaign  mall*  means  an; 
piece  of  mall  which  does  not  exceed  the 
msxlmvim  a-elght  per  piece  of  mall  allowable 
It  mailed  at  the  loA-est  rate  per  piece  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Ocvemors;  of  the 
E»06tal  Service  for  bulk  rate  mailings  of  cir- 
culars by  qualified  nonprofit  organizations, 
and  which  is  mailed  by  any  candidate  for  the 
purpose  of  Influencing  the  election  of  such 
candidate: 

"(3)  the  term  'candidate'  has  the  meaning 
given  it  by  section  301  {b).  except  that  such 
term  does  not  Include  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Preside-.it  or  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States; 

'-t3)  'the  term  eUglble  candidate'  meant 
any  candidate  who  1»  eUgible  under  secuon 
SOS  to  receive  campaign  mall  allotments: 

"i4)  the  term  'supervisory  officer'  me&ne 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  with  respect  tc 
candidates  for  the  office  of  Senator,  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre^sentatives  with 
respect  to  candidates  for  the  oS\ce  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Delegate,  or  Resident  Commia* 
Blozwr;  and 
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"(5>  the  term  'State*  has  the  meaning 
given  It  by  section  301(1), 

"CAMP&ICN  MAIL  EXtrTTLI^iZHT 

"Sec.  &03.  Any  candidate  who  establishes 
his  ellglblUty  under  section  503  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  campaign  mall  allotments 
under  seotlon  504. 

"ELioran-iTY 

"Sec.  503.  (a)  In  any  general  election,  any 
candidate  who— 

•'{1)  has  met  the  qualifications  prescribed 
by  the  applicable  laws  to  hold  the  Federal 
office  for  which  he  Is  a  candidate,  and  Is  the 
candidate  of  a  political  party  whose  candidate 
In  the  most  recent  general  election  for  the 
omce  Involved  received  at  least  15  percent  of 
the  popular  votes  received  by  all  candidates 
in  such  general  election;  or 

"(2)  transmits  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  State  in  which  the  election  is  held 
(or.  If  there  Is  no  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
to  the  equivalent  State  officer) .  no  later  than 
45  days  before  the  date  of  the  general  elec- 
tion, a  petition  containing  the  signatures 
of  at  least  5,000  individuals  registered  to 
vote  in  the  geographical  area  In  which  such 
general  election  is  held. 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  campaign  mall 
allotments   under  section  504. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  State 
In  which  the  election  is  held  (or.  If  there  is 
no  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  equivalent 
State  officer)  shall  take  appropriate  steps  to 
certify  signatures  contained  In  petitions 
transmitted  by  any  candidate  under  sub- 
section (al  (2).  Upon  completion  of  certifica- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  State  shall  transmit 
such  petitions  to  the  appropriate  supervisory 
officer.  The  supervisory  officer  shall  not  de- 
clare any  candidate  to  be  eligible  to  receive 
allotments  until  the  supervisory  officer  re- 
ceives such  petitions  from  the  Secretary  of 
Slate.  Each  such  certiflcatlon  shall  be  com- 
pleted no  later  than  30  days  before  the  date 
of  the  election  involved. 

"ALLOTMENTS 

"Sec.  504.  (at  Every  eligible  candidate  shall 
be  entitled  to  mall  a  number  of  plc'^es  of 
campaign  mall  equal  to  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals registered  to  vote  in  the  geo^raph- 
leal  area  In  which  the  general  election  is 
held. 

'■(bi  Campaign  mall  allotments  mailed 
under  this  part  may  be  mailed  free  of  post- 
age by  the  candidate  involved.  Each  piece  of 
campaign  maU  which  Is  mailed  xmder  this 
part  shall  bear  the  words  'Campaign  Mall*, 
or  words  to  such  effect  prescribed  by  the 
United  States  Postal  Senlce.  m  the  upper 
rtght-hand  comer  of  the  address  area. 

"ftCIMSCmSEMENT 

"Sec.  505.  (ai  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  malce  payments  to  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  as  postal  revenues  for 
campaign  mail  which  Is  mailed  under  this 
part.  For  pxirposes  of  this  section,  campaign 
mail  shall  b©  considered  matter  mailed  by  a 
qualified  nonprofit  organization  under  for- 
mer section  4453(b)  of  tiUe  39.  United  States 
Code,  and  the  rate  of  reimbursement  for 
campaign  mall  shall  be  the  same  as  the  rate 
of  postage  which  any  such  organization  mav 
mall  matter  under  section  3620  of  such  title. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  payment  is  niade  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  this  section 
w!th  respecl  to  campaign  mall  of  anv  eligible 
candidate,  an  amount  equal  to  the"  amount 
of  such  payment  shall  be  attributed  toward 
the  eKpendlture  limitation  of  such  candidate 
under  section  60B{c)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

**Kt7LES 

"Sec.  606.  The  appropriate  supervisory  of- 
ficers shall  prescribe  such  niies  as  they  con- 
sider necessary  to  carry  out  this  title. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"ArTHORIZAnON  OP  AFFKOmiATlONS 

"Sec.  607.  There  are  authorlze<f  to  be  ap- 
propriated sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  thla  title.". 
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POLITICAL  TRLMS  IN  CHILE 


HON.  HERMAN  BAOILLO 

or  .NEW  yoaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  5.  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
3'/2  months  the  military  Junta  control- 
ling Chile  carefully  orchestrated  the 
trials  of  some  65  persons  alleged  to  be 
political  enemies.  Although  the  defend- 
ants were  allowed  to  have  counsel,  they 
were  tried  under  martial  rule  and  there 
were  a  number  of  serious  irregularities 
throughout  the  trials.  The  manner  in 
which  the  trials  were  conducted  evoked 
the  very  apt  description  of  "lawless 
charades"  by  one  of  the  foreign  observ- 
ers. The  severity  of  the  sentences  handed 
down — including  four  death  sentences — 
is  an  affront  to  the  world  community  and 
to  men  of  good  will  who  respect  and  de- 
fend basic  human  rights  and  dignity. 

After  more  than  a  year  an  estimated 
6.000  political  prisoners  are  still  being 
held  by  the  junta.  ofBcially  condoned 
torture  continues,  respect  for  fund- 
amental civil  liberties  is  generally 
ignored  and  the  prospects  for  a  return  to 
democratic  institutions  and  procedures 
grow  dimmer  with  each  passing  day. 

Yesterdays  Washington  Post  carried 
a  very  timely  and  perceptive  editorial  on 
the  recent  political  trials  in  Chile.  I  in- 
sert this  editorial  herewith,  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record,  and  commend  it  to  our 
colleague.^'  attention,  particularly  as  we 
will  soon  be  considering  the  extension 
of  aid  to  Chile  and  the  support  for  a 
regime  which  perpetuates  policies  con- 
trary to  the  basic  traditions  of  demo- 
cratic government: 

"JDSTICE"   in   CH11.E 

The  "Justice"  of  the  victors  Is  being  re- 
lentlessly administered  In  ChUe  by  the  of- 
ficers who  overthrew  the  Allende  government 
last  fall.  Given  the  chaos  of  his  last  days. 
It  Is  conceivable  that  some  of  Allende's  sup- 
porters sensed  that  a  coup  was  coming  and 
hoped  to  forestall  It  by  creating  a  power  cen- 
ter of  their  own  vlthln  the  Chilean  armed 
forces.  At  any  rate,  the  coup  came,  destroy- 
ing any  such  hopes,  and  the  would-be  hunt- 
ers became  the  prey.  The  officers  who  had 
seized  power  looked  about  them  for  a  dra- 
matic way  to  legitimize  their  authority,  to 
convince  others  Inside  and  outside  Chile  that 
they  bad  indeed  saved  the  country  by  their 
own  intervention.  For  ChUeans  are.  despite 
their  recent  traum.i,  a  law-minded  people, 
and  even  the  new  leaders  appreciate  the 
benefits  of  winning  their  countrymen's  re- 
spect. To  fulflu  this  vital  legitimizing  pur- 
pose, they  decided  on  a  mass  trial  of  Allende 
supporters,  who  were  accused  of  trying  to 
take  over  a  substantial  part  of  the  ChUean 
ftlr  force.  Sentences  were  handed  down  in 
that  trial  the  other  day. 

Now,  only  In  a  country  as  politically  riven 
as  Salvador  AUende's  Chile  could  a  group  of 
54  air  force  men  (and  10  civilians)  have 
contemplated  a  kind  of  coup  within  one 


branch  of  the  armed  forces  tn  order  to  assure 
military  support  to  keep  the  elected  govern- 
ment in  power.  That  Is  a  fair  measure  of 
how  things  were  In  Santiago  at  that  time 
But  only  m  a  country  as  politically  restric- 
tive as  General  Augusto  Pinochet's  Chile 
would  these  defendants  have  been  tried 
with  so  little  a  sense  on  the  government's 
part  of  Its  own  basic  lUoglc. 

Note  that,  despite  government  promises 
of  a  prompt  public  trial,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Allende's  civilian  officials  biave  re- 
mained In  prison  or  otherwise  under  deten- 
tion for  almost  a  year,  untried  and 
imcharged.  But  apparently  the  military  was 
offended  by  the  thought  that  some  of  its 
own — air  force  men— supported  Allende.  The 
mUltary  perhaps  also  wanted  to  intimidate 
would-be  dissenters  still  within  Ite  ranks. 
These  seem  to  be  the  particular  reasons  why 
the  60-odd  defendants  were  brought  to  trial 
before  an  air  force  court  martial.  That  court 
sentenced  four  of  them — a  former  Socialist 
Party  leader,  and  a  colonel,  captain  and 
sergeant — to  be  shot,  while  56  others  re- 
ceived prison  terms.  Carrying  out  those 
sentences  Is  a  virtually  certain  way  to  build 
more  hate  and  bitterness  Into  Ctillean  so- 
ciety, which  Is  desperately  m  need  of  a  turn 
toward  domestic  peace. 

In  a  trial  where  the  crime  charged  Is  es- 
sentially loyalty  to  the  previous  government, 
there  can  be  no  question  whether  the  trial 
Is  political:  It  Is.  Nonetheless,  the  Pinochet 
leadership  permitted  foreign  otiserven  to 
attend  the  sessions  that  were  open — pre- 
sumably to  bear  witness  to  the  correctness 
of  the  proceedings  or,  at  the  least,  to  attest 
to  the  good  faith  of  the  Santiago  Junta. 
Whether  the  observers,  simply  by  going, 
sanctioned  the  purpose  of  the  trial  would 
seom  to  be  a  fair  question.  Anyway,  the 
reports  of  the  several  American  observers, 
made  to  the  Kennedy  and  Praser  congres- 
sional subcommittees,  hardly  gave  the  Junta 
the  clean  bill  of  health  It  desired.  The  tor- 
ture of  political  prisoners  still  goes  on,  the 
observers  reported.  Due  process  Is  an  occa- 
sional thing.  The  exodus  of  political  refugees 
runs  high. 

Official  American  Interest  m  how  the 
ChUean  government  lives  up  to  International 
standards  of  human  rights  Is  hard  to  per- 
ceive. American  military  aid  Is  high  and 
getting  higher.  And  In  respect  to  Chile  then 
Is  not  even  the  excuse,  offered  most  recently, 
for  Instance,  In  respect  to  police  excesses  In 
South  Korea,  that  the  Onlted  States  has 
strategic  Interests  requiring  It  to  look  the 
other  way. 
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RHODESIAN  TRADE  AT  STANDSTIIi 


HON,  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF   MICUIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monaay.  August  5,  1974 
Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  following  article  concerning 
Rtiodesia's  possible  loss  of  trade  routes 
through  Mozambique,  for  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  Johannesburg  Star.  July  27,  1974) 
Rhodesian  Trade  av  Standstill 
Salisbury — Rhodeslan      exports     through 
Belra  and  l/ourenco  Marques  have  screeched 
to  a  virtual  standstill  following  embargoes  on 
all  rail  goods  traffic  through  the  two  ports. 
Industry  here  is  understood  to  be  suffer- 
ing badly  and  It  Is  estimated  about  3.000 
goods  trucks  are  stranded  on  tUe  line  between 
Bulawayo  and  the  Mozambique  capital. 


And  la  an  election  campaign  speech  in 
Salisbury  this  week  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Smith,  confirmed  his  Government  was  wor- 
ried about  losing  viui  trade  routes  through 
the  Portuguese  territory. 

"We  hope  commonsease  wUi  prevail  but 
we  are  planning  for  the  worst,"  he  told  a 
crowd  of  about  900. 

Mr.  Smith's  anxiety  came  after  Rhodesia 
Ballwavs  headquarters  in  Bulawayo  yester- 
day confirmed  the  pUe-up  of  crucial  exports 
on  their  way  out  of  the  country. 

Rebel  landmines  blasted  the  Salisbury  to 
Belra  rail  link  twice  in  the  past  two  weeks 
and  R.hodesla  railways  have  annoimced  that 
goods  traffic  on  the  line  has  been  suspended. 

The  Prime  Minister,  turning  the  election 
spotlight  to  Mozambique  and  the  possible 
effects  on  the  Bhodeslan  economy,  made  It 
clear  his  government  was  worried  about  what 
might  happen.  The  Mozambique  trade  routes 
are  a  vitally  important  part  of  the  country's 
means  to  survive  economlcaUy. 

He  said:  "The  danger  of  losing  these 
routes  through  Mozambique  is  a  very  real 
problem.  We  hope  that  it  will  not  happen." 

He  drew  attention  again  to  the  rush  build- 
ing of  the  Rutenga  rail  link  which  wUJ  Join 
Rhodesia  with  the  Republic  by  rail  directly 
for  the  first  time. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  98  percent  of 
traffic  through  Lourenco  Marques  and  80 
percent  through  Belra  came  from  Rhodesia 
and  South  Africa. 

"So.  Bfl  you  can  see,  if  they  cut  these  lines 
they  ore  cutting  their  own  throats,"  he  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  WlUlams'  heroism  should  show  us 
all  that  when  someone  calls  for  aid,  there 
Is  no  excuse  for  ignoring  that  call. 


AN  ACT  OF  CO0RAGE 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  5,  1974 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  read  an  inspirational  story  about  a  man 
from  my  district,  Frank  Williams,  who 
saved  two  people  from  a  burning  room. 
Undoubtedly,  those  two  people  would 
have  been  killed  or  seriously  injured  had 
not  Mr.  WiUiams  acted  when  he  did.  It 
Is  not  every  day  that  one  hears  of  such 
an  act  of  courage:  Indeed,  such  Instances 
are  rare. 

Yet  the  circumstances  behind  this 
story,  according  to  the  newspaper  article, 
demonstrate  an  even  greater  act  of  cour- 
age, for  Mr.  WiUlams  Is  blind. 

The  story  told  how  Mr.  Williams  was 
getting  ready  for  bed  when  he  heard 
someone  crj'ing  for  help.  Almost  Immedi- 
ately, he  smelled  smoke.  Determined  to 
help,  he  dressed  quickly  and  made  his 
way  down  the  smoke-filled  hallway. 

Finally  reaching  the  door  behind  which 
the  fire  had  started  and  the  calls  for  help 
had  come,  he  broke  It  down  and  burst  In- 
side. Without  being  able  to  see  anyone 
or  anything,  he  shepherded  Ernest  Bur- 
nett and  Thelma  Bryant  out  of  the  room 
to  safety.  The  fire  department  then  ar- 
rived to  calm  the  blaze. 

The  courage  that  Mr.  Williams  dis- 
played should  be  an  example  to  us  all. 
Too  often  we  shrug  off  our  responsibili- 
ties with  the  feeling,  "someone  else  can 
handle  It."  Who  could  have  better  reason 
for  wishing  someone  else  would  handle  It 
than  Mr.  Williams?  Blind  for  nearly  35 
years.  Prank  Williams  took  it  upon  him- 
self, despite  his  disability,  to  help  those 
In  need. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  LEGAL  COSTS 
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HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or  c&LxrcaKiA 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  5,  1974 

Mr.  PHIUJP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  submitting  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Star-News  of  August  2, 
1974. 

I  fully  support — as  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will — the  position  that  President 
Nixon  must  have  the  same  access  to 
public  funds  that  the  prosecution  will 
have. 

The  article  follows: 

Tu£  President's  Legai.  Costs 

Some  members  of  Congress  intend  not  only 
on  removing  President  Nixon  from  office  but 
on  reducing  him  to  penury  In  the  process. 
There  is  a  move  afoot  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent, If  he  is  Impeached  by  the  House,  to 
bear  personally  the  legal  expenses  of  his 
defense  In  the  Senate  trial. 

If  he  is  Impeached.  In  the  House.  Nixon 
still  wlU  be  President  of  the  tJnlted  States 
until  the  moment  of  his  conviction  and  re- 
moval by  the  Senate.  He  will  continue  to 
have  all  the  appurtenances  and  responsi- 
bUltles  of  bis  office  unless  and  until  the 
Senate  decides  against  blm.  It  would  be 
absurdly  unfair  for  the  nation's  chief  execu- 
tive to  have  to  depend  on  his  own  checkbook 
for  the  means  to  defend  himself  in  the  sort 
of  trial  that  would  follow  impeachment. 

The  impeachment  process  Is  a  constitu- 
tional proceeding  under  which  both  sides — 
the  prosecution  and  the  defense — are  part 
of  the  government  up  to  the  moment  of 
final  disposition.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  that  says  the  President  must 
start  picking  up  the  costs  himself  in  the 
middle  of  the  process. 

The  government  is  going  to  pay  whatever 
legal  costs  are  necessary  for  the  prosecution. 
It  must  also  pay  the  President's.  He  is  en- 
titled to  an  equal  break,  which  means  the 
best  representation  available. 

In  the  only  other  impeachment  trial  In 
American  history,  the  attorney  general, 
Heru7  Stanbery.  resigned  from  the  cabinet 
to  head  the  defense  team  representing  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson.  After  the  trial,  which 
resulted  In  Johnson's  acquittal,  Stanbery 
helped  raise  money  privately  to  pay  the  legal 
coets.  In  today's  situation — at  today's 
prices — that  simply  does  not  set  a  practical 
precedent. 

It  would  be  Improper,  of  course,  for  a 
sitting  attorney  general  to  defend  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  present  occupant  of  that 
position,  William  Saxbe.  has  properly  mode 
plain  that  he  has  no  intention  of  doing  so. 
Additionally,  however — and  quite  improp- 
erly In  our  book — Saxbe  has  said  that  If 
Nixon  were  to  be  Impeached,  he  would  have 
to  employ  private  attorneys  to  defend  him- 
self and  pay  them  from  private  funds.  There 
are  Indications  that  the  Justice  Department 
Is  rethinking  that  proposition,  as  wall  It 
should. 

President  Nixon  Is  not  a  wealthy  man:  he 
clearly  Is  In  a  financial  bind  trying  to  pay 
the  Increased  federal  Income  taxes  assessed 
against  him  and  to  meet  the  mortgage  pay- 
ments on  his  real  estate.  If  convicted  by  the 
Senate,  be  will  lose  presidential  pension 
benefits,  and  oiight  face  disbarment  from 
legal  practice  as  well  as  criminal  proceedings 
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In  which  he  would  have  to  pay  large  legal 
costs. 

The  President  has  said  that  If  be  is  Im- 
peached and  the  attorney  general  rules  be 
must  pay  for  bis  defense,  he  will  do  so.  even 
If  he  has  to  "find  somebody  to  loan  me  the 
money."  It  seems  to  us  the  American  people 
will  not,  and  should  not.  be  content  with 
such  a  mean  footnote  to  this  sad.  momentous 
story.  Whatever  else  happens,  it  is  essential 
that  the  nation  be  satisfied  that  what  has 
been  done  Is  fair.  We  must  be  assiu'ed  that 
our  President  has  bad  every  proper  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  himself.  That  means  the 
defense,  in  any  proceedings  in  the  Senate, 
must  have  the  same  access  to  public  funds 
that  the  prosecution  has. 


CAMPAIGN    SPENDING    REPORTS 
TOO    COMPLICATED 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CAUVOEIOA 

IN  THE  HOt7SE  OP  SZPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  S,  1974 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harry  Par- 
rell  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury-News  in 
California  is  a  distlngui.'shed  political  re- 
porter. Recently  he  wrote  a  column  about 
his  difficulties  in  Interpreting  campaign 
spending  reports  required  by  State  and 
Federal  laws. 

As  Mr.  Parrell  points  out,  the  report- 
ing requirements  run  the  risk  of  defeat- 
ing their  own  purposes.  The  general  pub- 
lic is  simply  not  In  a  position  to  Interpret 
accurately  the  complicated  forms  and 
sometimes  overlapping  reports  of  spend- 
ing filed  by  candidates  and  their  commit- 
tees. 

One  solution  to  this  problem  would  be 
to  require  that  all  citizens  become  certi- 
fied public  accoimtants.  An  alternative 
is  to  simplify  the  reporting  requirements 
so  that  they  are  readily  understandable 
to  the  average  Individual.  The  latter 
course  of  action  makes  sense  to  me,  and 
I&rry  Farrell  has  set  forth  some  useful 
suggestions.  I  commend  his  article  to  the 
attention  of  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sioN/a  Record: 

[From    the   San    Jo«    Mercury-News, 

July  22.  19741 

Simplify  Those  Reports  on  Campaign 

Spemcimg 

(By    Harry    Farrell) 

Last  week  both  major  candidates  for  gov- 
ernor, Houston  Floumoy  and  Jerry  Brown, 
said  they  didn't  reaUy  spend  a^  much  on 
their  primary  campaigns  as  their  official  re- 
ports seemed  to  show. 

Brown's  reports  appeared  to  Indicate  ex- 
penditure of  S2.a  mUUon,  but  a  spokesman 
for  him  said  about  el.5  mlUlon  Is  right.  In 
Ploumoy's  case,  the  reports  seemed  to  show 
$1.4  million  in  spending  though  the  "real" 
figure  was  Just  over  SI  million. 

We  believe  every  word  of  It. 

We  are  spending  a  lot  of  time  these  days 
In  the  office  of  registrar  of  voters,  poring 
over  the  comparable  reports  filed  by  local 
candidates. 

Becatise  of  the  new  Wannan-Dymally  Act, 
a  forerunner  of  Prop.  9,  and  because  of  new 
federal  legislation,  as  well,  the  forms  for  the 
reports  are  new  and  different  this  year.  And 
It  almost  takes  a  CPA  to  flgure  them  out. 
(In  fact,  literally,  we've  noted  that  at  least 
three  local  candidates  did  retain  CPAs  to 
prepare  them.) 
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Presumably,  the  reporting  In  future  elec- 
tions wui  be  equ&lly  complex,  because  Prop. 
9  replaced  the  Waxman-Dymally  law  with  a 
similar  but  even  more  demanding  one. 

The  Intent  of  tighter  campaign  reporttng 
requirements  Is  admirable.  The  law  In  eHect 
In  past  years  was  so  loose  as  to  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  Bins.  But  at  least  the  forms  were 
easy  to  understand. 

with  the  new  set-up.  when  we  finally  do 
wade  through  the  voluminous  papers  on  file, 
we  confess  we'll  have  grave  doubts  about 
the  accuracy  of  our  info. 

There  are  good  things  and  bad  about  the 
new  reporting  laws.  On  the  asset  side,  we 
acknowledge: 

The  new  forms  require  precise  itemization 
of  contributions  of  8100  or  more,  and  Prop. 
S  will  lower  the  Ogure  to  «so.  In  the  old  days, 
an  a  candidate  had  to  do  was  list  his  con- 
tributors' names,  and  no  one  could  tell 
whether  a  person  gave  ts  or  »500 

The  new  reports  require  the  addresses  and 
employers  of  campaign  contrtbutcrs.  This  Is 
Important,  because  It  makes  spotting  spe- 
cial Interest  contributions  easier.  In  the 
past,  with  names  only  required,  race  track 
lobbyist  Jim  Garibaldi  habltuslly  contrib- 
uted to  legislators  In  the  name  of  his  secre- 
tary, who  was  In  Los  Angeles.  Hardly  anyone 
In  Sacramento  knew  who  she  was. 

The  new  law  seeks  to  compel  some  dis- 
closure of  campaign  financing  before  the 
election,  not  merely  afterward. 

It  Is  the  iB-st  that  makes  the  reports  nearly 
unintelligible  to  the  casual  examiner,  how- 
ever. Each  Stat*  candidate  and  his  campaign 
committee  must  nie  a  whole  series  of  reports 
(three  In  state  races,  four  In  federal)  at 
stated  Intervals.  For  example,  a  congressional 
aspirant  must  file  a  report  on  March  10.  an- 
other  15  days  before  the  election,  another 
five  days  before,  and   another  afterward. 

To  get  a  general  overvinr  of  how  much 
a  candidate  Is  .^ending,  and  who  he's  getting 
It  from.  It's  necessary  therefore  to  study  six 
separate  reports  for  each  state  contender 
(three  for  the  candidate  and  three  for  his 
committee),  and  eight  reports  for  each  con- 
gressional aspirant. 

With  75  or  100  candidates  running  ]ust  In 
local  races,  this  means  scanning  600  to  800 
separate  reports,  each  running  up  to  25  or 
SO  pages. 

The  sheer  volume  of  work  Is  compounded 
by  certain  quirks  In  the  wsy  the  reports  are 
set  Vjp  For  Instance,  many  candidates  Inter- 
preted them  to  require  the  reporting  of 
"contributions"  they  personally  made  to 
their  own  campaigns.  With  these  contribu- 
tions included  In  overall  totals.  It  is  nigh 
Impossible  to  tell  whether  a  candidate  went 
In  the  hole  or  came  out  with  a  surplus. 

It  la  also  hard  to  trace  monev  which  Is 
transferred  from  a  campaign  committee  to 
a  candidate.  The  committee  reports  It  as  an 
expenditure  The  candidate  reports  it  as  a 
receipt. 

We  would  suggest  three  reforms  that  could 
make  sense  out  of  the  new  reporting  laws 
I    Cut  the  number  of  required  reports  to 
one  before  the  election  and  one  after. 

2.  Figure  out  a  way  to  combine  the  reports 
of  candidates  and  their  committees  to  avoid 
overlap.  " 

3  Redesign  the  forms  and  slmpUfr,  sim- 
plify, simplify,  f     J,    "u 
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between  a  veto-proof  Congress  or  an  In- 
flation-proof Congress. 

That  is  almost  like  saying  the  voter 
has  a  choice  between  Socialism  and  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

I  strongly  recommend  the  following 
editorial  for  reading  for  my  coUeagues 
concerned  about  the  strength  and  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation: 

Tm  csoicx  Is  TocM 

What  with  many  of  the  primary  elecfions 
over  you  may  feel  that  it's  too  late  to  get 
involved  In  poutlcs  this  year 

It  Isnt. 

ca?*^"*  '""  '™P<"*«'*  contributions  you 
This  faU's  Oongreealonal  elections  wni  de- 
cide the  course  our  govemmeot  will  take  for 
the  next  two  years,  at  least.  And  two  years 
can  be  a  mighty  long  time. 

•nie  Choice  Is  becoming  clearer  and  clearer, 
wm  we  have  a  veto-proof  Congress  or  an 
Inflation-proof  Congress? 
Tou  will  make  the  choice 
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AMTKAK  HORROR  STORY 


CmZENS  CHOICE  THIS  FALL 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF   HICH70AIV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVS8 
ttonday,  August  5,  1974 

Mr  HDBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  14-Une 
«<lltoriaI  in  the  August  1974  Issue  of  Na- 
ton'5  Business  says  It  all:  in  the  elec- 
tion this  fall  the  citizens  have  a  choice 


HON.  E.  G.  SHUSTER 

OF  PDrNSTLVAKlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 
Monday.  Auguat  S,  1974 

=H^-,^^^'^'^'  ^  Speaker,  with  the 
advent  of  Amtrak,  millions  of  Americans 
anticipated  a  bright  new  era  In  rail  pas- 

?"!*'■  J^V','^*-  '^^"^  '«"  expected  that 
Amtrak  s  lofty  goals  would  be  Instantb 
achieved,  most  looked  forward  to  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  transition  during  which 
Americans  could  turn  to  the  raUroads  as 
an  alternative  to  air,  sea.  or  other  forms 
of  land  travel. 

I  regret  to  observe,  Mr.  Speaker  that 
for  many  Americans,  Amtrak  has  been  a 
continuing  saga  of  horror  stories 
While  displajing  buttons  that  read 
Amtrak  people  care,"  many  Amtrak  em- 
ployees faU  to  do  even  that  and  lack  the 
miMt  elementary  of  common  courtesies 
And  the  equipment,  advertised  as  new' 
modern,  and  streamlined,  in  many  case^ 
lacks  the  barest  of  essentials  necessary  to 
make  rail  travel  endurable.  If  not  com- 
fortable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  Intended  as  a 
SIfS^^^„"?,°  °'  "'^  Amtrak  program.  In- 
deed. I  believe  our  vast  network  of  rail- 
roads offers  a  real  hope  for  future  travel 
needs.  But  I  do  believe  that  in  order  to 
get  on  the  right  track,"  we  must  recog- 
nize the  deficiencies  in  the  system  and 
strive  for  Improvement. 

To  demonstrate  the  hardships  and 
frustrations  that  many  Amtrak  custom- 
ers endure.  I  am  inserting  In  the  Record 
a  letter  to  the  editor"  which  appeared  In 
the  July  26,  1974,  Letvlston,  Pa  Sen- 
tinel. This  letter,  which  bears  the  tlUe 
"Amtrack  Horror  Story,"  speaks  for  It- 
self. 

Amtsak  Hobxos  Stobt 
D«A«  Ma.  Lnrosrr:  Fantastic  article  on 
Amtrak.  but  bow  did  you  gat  off  so  eaaUy? 
Lbttn  to  this  one.  On  April  M  I  called 
i^^K^,.""**  rewrrattons  for  3  adults 
and  3  chUdren  from  Minneapolis.  Minn  to 
Harrlsburg.  I  am  told  I  cannot  pick  the 
tickets  up  but  that  they  would  be  mailed 
3-3  weeks  before  our  July  IS  departure 

Beglnntog  June  30  we  made  daUy  phone 
calls  inquiring  about  our  tickets.  We  never 
got  the  same  stoiy  twice.  Finally  on  July 
8  we  are  told  the  tickets  are  In  the  man 
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when  they  haven't  arrived  July  10  vre  caU 
back  to  hear  our  reservations  are  only  from 
Chicago  to  Harrlsburg.  but  "they'll  take  care 
of  It  "  July  11  Amtrak  calls,  there's  no  time 
to  man  tickets  could  I  pick  them  up— whS 
I  wanted  to  do  In  the  first  place. 

July  13  we're  all  set  to  go,  and  told  our 
luggage  would  be  24  hrs.  behind  us  out  of 
Chicago.  So  we  carried  the  chUdren's  lugeaoe 
In  addition  to  train  cases  and  the  "fun  aS 
games"  began.  All  this  made  going  through 
«  porterless  Chicago  terminal   quite  lnt«. 

But  rm  getting  ahead  of  myself. 

The  train  from  Minneapolis  to  Chicago 
was  pure  filth.  We  weren't  able  to  sit  In^ 
reserved  seats,  they  were  occupied.  So  we  sat 
In  the  VIsu  dome  where  the  windows  were 
so  dirty  tbey  were  opaque.  Even  the  straw 
wrappers  In  the  club  car  were  dlny.  And  ice 
cubes  were  dropped  Into  our  drinks  by  the 
attendants  bare  hands.  I  nearly  gagged 

•The  Chicago  to  Harrlsburg  train  appeared 
to  be  an  Improvement.  It  was  clean  at  least 
However,  there  was  no  air  conditioning  or 
electricity  In  the  club  car  the  entire  trip 
The  traliu  man  showed  the  way  by  fiash- 
Ilght.  ■"   ^^ 

We  left  Altoona  ahorUy  after  sunrise  ex. 
pectlDg  to  be  about  3  hours  late  getting 
to  Harrlsburg.  When  we  saw  signs  for  state 
College,  we  knew  we'd  been  rerouted  hut 
In  the  nearly  8  hours  from  Altoona  to  Har- 
rlsburg,  the  passengers   vi'ere  told   nothl.^e 

We  soon  ran  out  of  everything  even  wat» 
to  drink  or  fiush  toilets.  On  one  occasion  I 
told  a  conductor  the  large  garbage  bag  to 
°,"f  '^^"^  "P"'  spuilng  garbage  In  the 
aisle.  When  he  made  no  move,  I  asked  for 
a  bag  and  along  with  my  214  yr.  old  daughter 
Cleaned  It  up. 

Overall  It  was  a  disaster.  Everything  was 
dirty,  everyone  was  rude  despite  their  "Am- 
trak  people  care"  buttons.  I  don't  know  the 
answers  but  I  feel  something  should  be 
done.  I  personally  maUed  a  complaint  to  the 
ICC  and  encourage  others  to  do  the  same. 
Elj&iNE  Nptr. 
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OENE  PARRELL  RETIRES 

HON.  HENRYHELSTOSKI 

OF  NXW  JEnasT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  5,  1974 
Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Water- 
gate and  Its  related  scandals,  among 
many  other  things,  have  forced  us  to 
focus  our  attention  on  the  role  of  the 
news  media  in  America.  As  a  result 
more  and  more  people  have  begun  to 
criticize  the  media  and  our  newspeople 
are  finding  themselves  both  criticized 
and  lionized. 

Today,  however,  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  New  Jersey's  finest 
newsmen  and  a  man  who  has  been  a  fix- 
ture in  Journalism  circles  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  talking 
about  Gene  Parrell.  executive  editor  of 
the  Jersey  Journal,  who  has  announced 
his  reth-ement  after  46  years  in  the  news 
business. 

Throughout  his  career  as  editor  of 
this  Jersey  City-based  paper.  Gene  Par- 
rell understood  the  .special  relationship 
which  exists  between  a  newspaper  and 
the  people  it  serves.  Accuracy  and 
imagination  were  the  hallmarks  of  his 
writing,  and  he  campaigned  tirelessly 
to  make  Jersey  City  and  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  a  better  place  for  people  to 
live. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  my  l>est  wishes  to 
Mr  ParrPlI  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment and  to  thank  him  for  the  many 
fine  contributions  he  made  to  the  pro- 
fession of  journalism  and  to  the  people 
of  New  Jersey. 


INFLATION 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF   mAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  5,  2974 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  would 
imagine  that  the  American  people  are 
getting  vei-y  weary  of  all  the  political 
rhetoric  that  consistently  bombards  them 
concerning  Inflation.  It  seems  as  though 
everyone  in  government  is  against  infla- 
tion but  nobody  is  doing  anything  about 
it 

This  past  week,  the  taxpayer  was 
forced  to  foot  the  bill  for  $100,000  worth 
of  additional  inflation  rhetoric,  when  the 
House  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  a 
6-month  "emergency  study"  of  the 
causes  and  effects  of  inflation.  The  meas- 
ures had  previously  passed  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  July  9. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  would  think  that 
there  must  be  something  very  mystical 
and  elusive  about  inflation,  the  way  these 
politicians  keep  carrying  on.  In  reality, 
it  Is  one  of  the  most  simple  and  basic  of 
all  economic  phenomena.  The  literal 
meaning  of  "Inflate"  is  "to  Increase  the 
volume  from  within."  When  we  sfieak  of 
monetary  inflation — the  erosion  of  the 
buying  power  of  our  money — we  are  re- 
ferring to  the  process  of  increasing  the 
volume  of  currency — and  credit— In  cir- 
culation. The  Pederal  Government  does 
this  by  spending  in  excess  of  that  which 
it  takes  in  from  direct  taxation.  The  de- 
ficit is  made  up  for  by  printing  addition- 
al new  dollars,  thus  decreasing  the  value 
of  each  dollar  we  hold.  Inflation  is,  in 
reality,  nothing  more  than  a  very  clever, 
hidden  form  of  government  taxation. 

So  does  Congress  need  to  spend  $100,- 
000  to  further  explore  the  nature  of  in- 
flation? Hardly.  Congress  knows  of  Infla- 
tion as  a  mother  knows  of  her  child.  This 
so-called  "inflation  study"  is  nothing 
more  than  naked  political  rhetoric.  It 
was  conceived  as  a  way  in  which  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  could  show  their  "deep 
concern"  over  inflation  tor  the  benefit 
of  their  constituents. 

If  these  Congressmen  were  really  con- 
cerned about  Inflation,  they  would  stop 
the  rhetoric  and  begin  to  demonstrate 
some  fiscal  responsibility  for  a  change. 
They  would  stop  paying  only  lipservlce 
to  Uie  need  for  a  balanced  budget  and 
Instead  begin  to  work  toward  that  end. 
Everyone  you  talk  to  In  Washington. 
DC.  says  that  deficit  spending  Is  bad. 
yet  precious  few  will  specify  how  and 
where  they  will  cut  back  on  Pederal 
spending.  Instead,  Congress  votes  to 
spend  even  more  Inflationary  dollars. 
Measures  such  as  I  have  Introduced,  call- 
ing for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
stop  deficit  spending  and  balance  the 
budget,  are  hopelessly  bottled  up  In  com- 
mittees chaired  and  controlled  by  the 
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majority  party.  Meanwhile,  measures  like 
last  week's,  which  only  serve  to  turn  up 
the  volume  on  the  rhetoric,  breeze 
through  both  Chambere  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is.  I  suppose,  a  good 
side  to  all  of  this.  By  authorizing  the 
$100,000  venture.  Congress  did  an  excel- 
lent Job  of  identifying  the  cause  of  in- 
flation right  there  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  It  did  not  need  the  services  of  a 
single  bureaucrat  or  Government  econ- 
omist either.  The  point  was  made  better 
than  any  "study  group"  could  make  it, 
that  the  cause  of  inflation  lies  with  Con- 
gress itself,  which  continues  to  spend 
money  it  does  not  have  on  programs  it 
does  not  need.  One  doubts,  however,  that 
Members  of  Congress  got  the  message. 


VETERANS'    PENSION   PROTECTION 
A  LEGISLATIVE  MUST 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  5.  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  today  submitted  testimony  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Compensation  and 
Pension  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  urging  immediate  action  on 
legislation  to  protect  veterans'  pensions 
against  cuts  caused  by  social  security 
benefits  Increases,  and  to  aid  World  War 
I  veterans  by  providing  a  general  service 
pension  and  additional  medical  t)eneflts. 
More  than  a  year  has  passed  since  I  last 
testified  on  this  subject,  and  the  situa- 
tion has  become  increasingly  ui^ent  as 
this  Congress  draws  to  a  close. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  consider  my 
testimony,  as  follows,  and  add  their 
voices  to  mine  in  urging  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  to  immediate  action 
on  these  important  bills. 

The  testimony  follows: 

TESTiuoNY    or    TRK    HONOaAB];.K    C.    W.    BILL 
TOTTNO    OF    PlORJDA 

Mr.  Chalrmwi,  I  appreciat*  being  given  tbe 
opportunity  to  testify  once  again  on  the 
urgent  need  to  protect  veterans'  pensions 
against  cuts  caused  by  Increases  In  Social 
Security  benefits,  and  the  need  for  special 
financial  protection  for  our  World  War  I 
veterans. 

As  you  may  recall,  I  offered  last  year  before 
your  Subcommittee,  on  HJE.  1305.  H.R.  1306, 
and  H.R  2686,  which  are  also  the  subjects  of 
today's  hearing.  At  the  time  I  testified  last 
year.  I  was  deeply  concerned  over  the  plight 
of  those  veterans  who  were  strlclten  from  the 
roils,  or  had  their  pensions  reduced  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  1972  Social  Security  Increases. 
Since  that  time,  of  course.  Congress  has  en- 
acted another  Social  Security  benefits  in- 
crease of  II  percent,  so  that  we  face  the 
spector  of  additional  millions  of  veterans  and 
their  dependents  being  penalized  at  the  end 
of  this  year.  When  this  Social  Security  In- 
crease was  approved,  the  ranking  Members  of 
boTh  House  and  Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mlttee.s  rose  to  give  solemn  assurance  to  the 
members  that  pension  reform  hearings  would 
be  held  and  legislative  protection  of  veterans* 
pensions  would  be  developed. 

I  am  therefore  especially  pleased  ttiat  this 
able  Subcommittee  has  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem,  because  we  are  rapidly  drawing 
to  the  close  of  the  legislative  year  and  It  la 
absolutely  Imperative  that  the  Congress  take 
action  In  this  area.  We  cannot  allow  our 
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veterans  to  face  ret  another  New  Year  dark- 
ened by  the  prospect  of  lost  or  reduced  pen- 
sions. Inflation  eats  up  both  veterans'  pen- 
sions and  Social  Security  increases  as  fast  aa 
we  enact  them.  We  keep  providing  "catch- 
up" increases  which  barely  keep  pace  with 
Inflation.  Unless  we  provide  legislative  pro- 
tection as  a  result  of  these  hearings,  we  will 
be  denying  our  veterans  even  the  limited  de- 
gree of  protection  against  Inflation  which 
we  have  heretofore  approved.  Tbe  New  Year 
Income  recomputatlon  will  deal  a  body  blow 
to  effort*  to  keep  pace  with  Inflation.  We 
have  all  read  the  tragic  stories  of  older 
Americans  reduced  to  eating  pet  food;  I  am 
afraid  that  these  stories  will  become  even 
more  common  if  we  deny  our  veterans  bene- 
fits that  are  rightfully  theirs,  and  cause  their 
already  limited  Incomes  to  shrink  further. 
When  I  introduced  H-R-  1306  and  H.R. 
2686  In  January  of  1973.  I  was  seeking  to 
strike  a  moderate  balance  between  the  needs 
of  our  veterans  and  legislative  reality — what 
could  be  approved  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration.  HJl.  1306  offered  one  op- 
tion—the disregarding  of  one-half  of  any 
Social  Security  increases  authorized  In  1972 
m  the  computation  of  a  veterans'  income. 
Hil.  2686  provided  another  alternative  form 
of  relief — raising  the  allowable  Income  cell- 
ing by  $600.  (This  approach  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  as  recently  aa  De- 
cember 1973,  but  bas  been  rejected  by  the 
House  leadership  in  favor  of  "pension  re- 
form.-! 

Since  X  Introduced  these  measures,  tbe 
price  of  food  has  risen  an  unbelievable  33 
percent,  and  continues  to  escalate.  The  cort 
of  living  also  baa  continued  to  soar.  The  ln» 
creases  In  Social  Security  and  \cterans  pen- 
sions, as  I  mentioned  Isefore.  have  barely  kept 
pace  with  the  rate  of  inflation,  Because  of 
these  Inflationary  developments.  I  feel  strong- 
ly that  those  living  on  fixed  Incomes  are  in 
an  increasingly  precarious  financial  situa- 
tion, and  stronger  legislative  remedies  are 
In  order.  Therefore.  I  have  sponsored  Hil. 
13718.  providing  that  all  of  this  years,  and 
any  future  increases  In  Social  Security  will 
be  disregarded  in  computing  veterans'  In- 
comes. Unless  this  or  similar  legislation  is 
enacted  soon,  one  and  one-third  million  cur- 
rent VA  recipients  wUI  And  ihelr  beaeflta 
cut  and  in  most  cases  they  will  wind  up  with 
less  money  than  before  Social  Security  bene- 
flta  were  raised. 

World  War  I  veterans  are.  afi  T  testified 
lost  year,  in  especially  dire  need  of  assistance. 
for  with  more  advanced  age  and  often  de- 
teriorating health,  these  Individual.^  face 
special  expenses  and  problems  As  one  who 
has  long  been  concerned  over  the  plight  of 
World  War  I  veterans.  I  was  pleased  to  note 
the  recent  resurgence  of  interest  in  a  general 
service  pension  for  them,  when  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida  (Mr.  Freyl 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  (Mr  Pat- 
man  i  Introduced  bills  patterned  after  my 
own  HR.  1306.  In  order  to  express  rav  desire 
for  action  and  support  of  any  approach  to 
assist  World  War  1  veterans.  I  cosponsored 
H.R.  14783.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Patroan  as  the 
World  War  I  General  Serrtce  Pension  BUI. 
HJl.  14783  and  Hil.  1306.  my  own  btU.  are 
vlrtuallv  Identical  In  terms  of  aid  to  World 
War  I  veterans,  and  I  will  bappUy  support 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
either  side — Just  so  long  as  the  veteran  is 
helped. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
fac's  before  iw  are  crystal -clear.  Reform  Is 
long  overdue,  and  the  time  remaining  is  ex- 
ceedingly short.  We  need  to  develop  legisla- 
tion to  protect  veterans  pensions,  and  we 
need  to  approve  a  general  service  pension  for 
World  War  I  veterans  in  recocinltion  of  tlielr 
service  and  thler  advanced  age  More  than  a 
year  has  passed  since  hearings  on  similar 
bUls.  and  tbe  situation  has  gone  from  urgent 
to  critical.  I  don't  think  any  of  us  wish  to 
contemplate  what  will  happen  next  January 
if  we  do  not  approve  rcforma.  I  urge  speedy 
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cominltcee  action,  and  offer  tny  assistance  to 
do  whateTer  is  necessary  to  get  this  legls- 
latlon  passed. 


LESTER  PRATER  HONORED  NA- 
TIONALLY FOR  DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  TO  ESCALON,  CALIF. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OP   CAI.ZrOBI4U 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  5.  1974 
Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
In  recognition  of  the  outstanding  pro- 
fessional and  civic  contributions  of  a 
man  who  has  established  an  ejcample  of 
professional  excellence,  devotion  to  duty, 
and  regard  for  his  community. 

I  am  speaking  of  Mr.  Lester  Prater  of 
EscaJon,  Calif.,  who  holds  the  position  of 
San  Joaquin-Calaveras  County  executive 
director  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service. 

On  August  17,  Mr.  Prater  will  be 
awarded  the  national  Distinguished 
Service-Community  Service  Award  of 
the  National  Association  of  County  Em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, when  it  meets  In  convention  in 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

A  private  organization.  Nascoe  was  or- 
ganized in  1959  and  affiliate  associations 
are  established  in  each  State. 

Nascoe  has  established  a  program  for 
mcluding  the  Distinguished  Service- 
Community  Senlce  Award  to  the  em- 
ployee who  has  established  : 

A  record  of  service  which  has  established 
the  nominee  as  a  recognized  leader  In  the 
communltj  of  the  county  or  beyond. 

In  receiving  his  award.  Mr.  Prater  was 
chosen  from  among  10,000  eligible  em- 
ployees of  the  ASCS  in  the  Nation. 

Prior  to  receiving  the  national  award, 
Mr.  Prater  won  the  California-Hawaii 
Office  of  County  Employees  annual 
award  for  community  service.  He  later 
received  the  Southwestern  Area  award. 

When  Mr.  Prater  accepts  the  Natlonai 
award,  it  will  make  him  the  first  Call- 
fomlan  to  be  so  honored. 

Mr.  Prater  began  his  career  with  the 
ASCS  as  a  field  reporter  in  1957  He  was 
promoted  to  coimty  office  manager  of 
the  Calaveras,  San  Joaquin  and  Tuo- 
lumne area  in  1988.  Currently  the  area 
includes  San  Joaquin  and  Calaveras 
Counties. 

Mr.  Prater  has  prorided  outstanding 
service  as  county  executive  director 
and  I  will  discuss  this  to  more  detail 
further  in  my  remarks. 

His  most  rewarding  accomplishments 
however,  are  in  his  home  community  of 
Escalon.  a  city  which  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  represent  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  18  years. 

Mr.  Prater  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Escalon  Police  Reserves  for  more  than  25 
years  and  has  held  the  post  of  captain 
during  the  last  4  years. 

His  work  L'i  that  of  a  volunteer  and  his 
commitment  has  included  successful 
completion  of  a  41-hour  course  of  spe- 
cial Instruction  on  "Laws  of  Arrest 
Search,  and  Seizure." 
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In  1961,  when  Mr.  Prater's  mother 
died,  he  established  a  memorial  fund  to 
purchase  an  ambulance,  which  was  des- 
perately needed  in  the  community. 

Approximately  a  year  later,  through 
memorials,  donations,  and  a  memberslilp 
drive,  the  ambulance  service  became  a 
reality. 

Mr.  Prater  was  elected  president  of  the 
Ambulance  Board  of  Directors  and  has 
been  reelected  every  year  since. 

The  service  now  operates  Its  third  am- 
bulance, which  is  modem  and  fully 
equipped,  and  Mr.  Prater  has  partici- 
pated in  more  than  800  ambulance  runs. 
The  hours  Mr.  Prater  has  worked  to 
start  and  continue  the  ambulance  service 
on  a  34-hour  basis  are  so  numerous,  they 
cannot  be  calculated  fuDy. 

Because  of  Mr.  Prater's  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  medical  community,  he 
often  Is  called  upon  to  transfer  blood  and 
other  biological  samples  to  hospitals.  He 
does  this  senice  in  his  own  automobile. 

To  Increase  his  knowledge,  Mr.  Prater 
has  completed  advanced  first  aid  and 
rescue  courses  provided  by  the  police  and 
fire  departments.  He  is  a  registered 
"emergency  medical  technician— ambu- 
lance" and  has  enrolled  in  an  advanced 
paramedics  course.  Upon  completion  of 
this  instruction,  Mr.  Prater  will  be  li- 
censed to  administer  shots,  transfusions, 
and  other  emergency  treatment  at  the 
scene  of  emergencies. 

In  1972.  the  Escalon  Chapter  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  acknowl- 
edged his  continued  work  with  the  or- 
ganization by  designating  him  as  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Honorary  Parmer  Award 
His  service  to  the  Escalon  PPA  has  in- 
cluded providing  transportation  for  FFA 
members  or  their  animals,  and  providing 
temfwrary  pasture  and  feed  for  animals 
if  necessarj'. 

A  member  of  the  Masonic  Order  Mr 
Prater  is  Past  Master  of  the  Escalon  Ma- 
sonic Lodge,  A.ssociate  Patron  of  Eastern 
Star,  and  P.i5t  Master  Councilor  of  the 
Order  of  DeMolay. 

Mr.  Prater  also  Is  an  active  member  of 
the  Escalon  Lions  Club.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  a  member  of  the  Escalon 
Grange,  and  frequently  is  called  upon 
to  speak  to  students  of  San  Joaquin  Delta 
College  in  Stockton,  Calif. 

In  February,  the  people  of  Escalon  ex- 
pressed their  deep  appreciation  for  Mr. 
Prater's  contributions  to  the  community 
and  he  was  named  man  of  the  year  by 
the  Escalon  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Not  only  is  Mr.  Prater  involved  In  his 
community,  but  his  hobby  is  agricul- 
turally oriented.  He  raises  a  small  herd 
of  polled  Herefords  on  his  35-acre  farm, 
where  he  resides  with  his  wife.  Rose  Lee, 
and  family.  The  couple  have  four  chil- 
dren. Mrs.  Tim  Dahlin.  Mrs.  Karen  Hag- 
erdom,  Keith,  and  Kendra  Prater. 

In  addition  to  hL"!  contributions  to  his 
community  as  a  result  of  his  deep  com- 
mitment to  the  people  who  are  his  neigh- 
bors. Mr.  Prater  met  the  challenges  of 
his  office  with  superior  skill.  He  has  a 
deep  appreciation  of  the  vital  role  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service  plays  in  serving  agriculture 
and,  in  turn,  the  Nation. 

During  the  confusing  early  days  of  the 
energy  crisis  when  this  Nation  was  hard 
pressed  to  meet  the  short-term  prob- 
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lems  of  fuel  distribution.  Mr,  Prater 
worked  consistently  and  untiringly  to 
help  the  farmers  in  his  area  receive  the 
fuel  they  needed  to  harvest  their  crops 
and  plan  for  the  next  planting  season. 

Scores  of  farmers  came  to  me  for  as- 
sistance. These  were  people  who  stood 
to  lose  much— in  fact  many  stood  to  lose 
their  means  of  Income— If  they  did  not 
receive  needed  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel 

These  were  the  days  when  the  admin- 
istration was  still  relying  upon  a  volun- 
tary fuel  allocation  program— a  program 
that  did  not  work  satisfactorily,  primar- 
ily because  major  oil  companies  would 
not  cooperate  fuUy  with  the  Federal 
Government, 

The  voluntary  program  was  followed 
by  the  congressionally  initiated  manda- 
tory fuel  allocation  program  which  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office— later  to  become  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration. 

Requests  for  fuel  came  In  by  the  scores 
in  every  area  and  by  the  thousands 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  county  Di- 
rectors of  the  ASCS  were  given  the  job 
of  providing  initial  contact  with  farmers 
providing  them  with  necessary  forms! 
and  working  to  see  that  these  forms  were 
expeditiously  considered. 

In  this  effort,  Les  Prater  did  an  out- 
standing job  to  see  that  the  alms  of  the 
program  worked  In  our  area.  Mr.  Prater 
worked  with  my  staff,  with  farmers,  and 
with  local  distributors  to  assure  that 
available  fuel  was  properly  and  fairly 
allocated. 

Because  of  the  Joint  work,  the  farmers 
of  our  area  were  sustained  through  that 
ordeal  and  the  economy  was  not  dam- 
aged to  the  extent  that  It  might  have 
been. 

It  is  with  appreciation  that  I  take  this 
opportimity  to  recognize  the  work  and 
community  service  of  Lester  Prater— 
certainly  a  man  who  takes  his  work  and 
citizenship  seriously. 
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will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  those  who 
knew  him  and  his  dedication  to  good 
government,  family,  and  friends. 


WILLIAM  M.  HOUCK 

HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Augmt  S,  1974 


Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  remark  on  the 
passing  of  an  extraordinary  individual. 
William  M.  Houck,  of  Thurmont,  Md. 

With  the  passing  of  Bill  Houck,  Fred- 
erick County  and  the  State  of  Maryland 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
and  able  citizeas.  Bill  Houck  served  in 
many  capacities  during  his  lifetime  in- 
cluding n  years  In  the  Maryland  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  His  interests  were  wide, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing iiis  local  community  and  the  State 
was  well  known  and  respected.  He  con- 
tributed his  untiring  efforts  in  the  fields 
of  recreation,  State  fiscal  poUcv.  tax 
credits  for  the  elderly,  health  care,  and 
other  areas.  As  a  colleague  of  Bill's  in 
the  general  assembly,  I  respected  and 
admired  his  capacity  for  leading  and  his 
ability  to  work  with  his  colleagues. 
BUI  Houck  was  a  man  of  vision  who 


AMENDMENT  TO  HJl.  16090,  AS  RE- 
PORTED, OFFERED  BY  MR.  DENT 


HON. JOHN  H.  DENT 

or   PEMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday,  August  5,  1974 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  considers  HJl.  16090,  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1974,  I  will  be  prepared  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing two  amendments.  Both  amend- 
ments deal  with  the  same  provision 
of  the  bill  which  concern  expenditure 
limitations.  The  second  amendment  will 
onl}'  be  offered  In  the  event  that  the  first 
one  fails. 

The  amendments  follow : 

Page  8,  Immediately  after  line  10,  insert 
the  foUowlng: 

(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  or  any  other  Act.  no  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  Representative  in.  or 
Delegate  or  Resident  Commlseloner  to,  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  shaU  make 
expenditures,  during  the  two-year  period  be- 
ginning with  the  first  day  of  any  odd-num- 
bered year  (beginning  January  1.  197S)  and 
ending  as  of  the  close  of  the  last  day  of  the 
succeeding  even-numbered  year.  In  excess 
of  $42,600  with  respect  to  his  nomination 
for,  and  election  to,  such  ofllce. 

(2)  During  such  two-year  period,  no  eligi- 
ble candidate  shall  solicit  or  accept  con- 
tributions aggregating  more  than  $42,600, 
and  no  other  candidate  shall  solicit  or  ac- 
cept contributions  In  any  amount. 

(3)  As  used  In  paragraph  (i)  and  (2)  — 

(A)  "candidate"  means  an  Individual  who 
is  a  candidate  (as  denned  In  section  681(b) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Ctode)  for  the  of- 
fice of  Representative  in.  or  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commissioner  to,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  "eligible  candidate" 
means  an  individual  who  is  a  candidate  for 
such  office  and  who  does  not  hold  such  of- 
fice at  the  time  be  la  such  a  candidate; 

(B)  "contribution"  has  the  meaning  given 
It  by  section  591  (e)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code;  and 

(C)  "expenditure"  has  the  meaning  given 
It  by  section  691  (f)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code, 

(4)  Whoever  violates  paragraph  (l)  or 
(3)  of  this  subsection  sbaU  be  Gned  not 
more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

(6)  (A)  Section  162(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954,  relatuig  to  deductions  for 
trade  or  business  expenses,  is  amended  by  re- 
numbering paragraphs  |2)  and  (3)  as  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (41,  respectively,  and  by  m- 
sertlng  immediately  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  expenditures  (as  defined  In  section 
691(f)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code)  made 
during  the  taxable  year  by  a  candidate  (as 
defined  In  section  691  (b)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code)  for  the  office  of  Representative 
In.  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  during 
the  two-year  period  beginning  January  1, 
1975.  and  ending  as  of  the  close  of  the  last 
day  of  the  succeeding  even-numbered  year, 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  aggregate 
of  such  expenditures  during  such  two-year 
period  does  not  exceed  843,600;  except  that 
(beginning  with  the  two-year  period  com- 
mencing with  the  calendar  year  1977)  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
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8Uoh  expenditures  made  by  any  sucb  caudl- 
date  who  was  also  sucb  a  candidate  In  any 
election  during  the  Immediately  preceding 
two-year  period,  unless  such  candidate  re- 
ceived not  less  than  one-third  of  the  total 
vote  cast  for  such  office  In  the  election  In 
which  he  was  such  a  candidate  during  such 
precedmg  two-year  period;". 

(B)  The  amendments  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1S74. 

(6)<A)  Section  601(a)  of  the  Legislative 
BeorganlzatloQ  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  31),  re- 
lating to  compensation  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  compeusatlon  of  Senators 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  M2,500  per  annum 
each.  The  compensation  of  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  £49.500  per  annum 
each. 

"(2)  The  compensation  of  Representatives 
In,  and  Delegates  and  Resident  Com  mission  - 
ers  to.  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $63,750  per  annum 
each.  The  Compensation  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  at  the 
rate  of  $83,750  per  annum,  and  the  comi>en- 
sation  of  the  majority  leader  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $70,750  per  annum 
each.". 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  become  ef- 
fective at  noon  on  January  3, 1975- 

And  redesignate  the  following  subsections 
accordingly. 

auendment  to  h.r.  16090.  as  bcpobteo, 

Offched  bt  Mr.  Dent 
Page  4.  line  23.  strike  out  "875,000"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "$42,500". 
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town  University,  where  Miss  Orcutt  was 
interested  in  medical  research. 


BESSIE  M.  ORCDTT 


HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or  u.Lmoi8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  5,  1974 

Mr,  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  our  colleagues  were  deeply 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  recent  death  of 
a  faithful  House  employee  for  many 
years,  Miss  Bessie  M.  Orcutt. 

While  Miss  Orcutt  had  coimtless 
friends  among  Members  and  staffs  alike, 
we  In  the  Illinois  delegation  knew  her 
particularly  well  and  held  her  In  espe- 
cially high  esteem.  She  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  1936  as  secretary  to  our  late 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Chauncey  Keed 
and  became  chief  clerk  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  in  1953. 

Following  her  service  with  the  com- 
mittee, she  served  as  secretary  to  Rep- 
resentatives Kecne.v  and  Hoffman,  of 
Illinois. 

Miss  Orcutt  was!  an  extremely  able 
and  dedicated  emplo.vee  who  set  high 
standards  of  performance  both  for  her- 
self and  her  offices.  She  will  be  missed 
not  only  by  many  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
throughout  the  Government,  but  also  by 
numerous  constituents  of  her  former  em- 
ployers. 

Miss  Orcutt  leaves  a  sister,  Mrs.  Clark 
Strayer.  of  Kokomo,  Iiid..  and  two  broth- 
ers. John,  and  Eddie  Orcutt.  of  Milford, 
m,.  as  well  as  nieces  and  nephews.  A 
memorial  service  was  held  at  Qeorge- 


BEN  COLE  AND  PERCEPTIVE 
REPORTtNG 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or    IXDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOnS£  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  5.  2974 

Mr.  LAKDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  respected  and  well-known 
journalists  In  Washington  is  Mr.  Ben 
Cole  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  Ari- 
zona Republic.  Not  only  is  Ben  well- 
known  among  my  colleagues  as  a  fair 
and  honest  reporter,  but  he  is  recognized 
for  his  perceptive  insight  into  life  on 
Capitol  HiU.  This  Includes  a  tremendous 
ability  to  recognize  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  our  political  system  and 
those  who  are  part  of  that  system.  It  also 
includes  his  ability  to  be  objective  about 
others  in  his  own  profession  who  may  not 
live  up  to  the  great  demands  and  respon- 
sibilities of  those  in  the  media. 

I  present  for  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  August  3.  1974, 
edition  of  the  Star  In  which  Mr.  Cole 
points  out  the  fine  line  between  investi- 
gative reporting  and  individual  rights  of 
public  officials: 

BCK  COLC 

Back  In  195a  the  New  Torker  published  a 
sketch  by  the  late,  wonderful  John  McNulty 
called.  "He  should  Have  Let  Htm  Have  It 
Anyway." 

Only  McNiUty  could  tell  it  so  well.  The 
story  wms  about  two  truck  drivers  dellverlog 
doughnuts  at  3  a^n.  who  stopped  at  an  all- 
night  beanery  for  a  cup  of  coflee. 

The  little  radio  on  the  back  bar  was  tuned 
to  the  good  music  station  and  was  plavtng 
the  "William  Tell  Overture." 

One  burly  truck  driver  was  stirring  his 
coffee  OS  he  mused,  "He  should  let  him  have 
it  anyway." 

His  companion  aaked  him  for  an  explana- 
tion. The  truck  driver  in  Brooklyneee  there- 
upon told  the  storj'  of  William  Tell,  the  wick- 
ed Qesler,  the  apple  acd  all.  When  he  reached 
the  part  where  WUllam  TeU  told  the  tyrant 
the  second  arrow  was  for  him,  the  triicfcer 
expostulated,  "He  should  have  let  htm  have 
It  anyway." 

That's  the  way  you  feel  when  you  read 
how  Senator  Robert  P.  Grjffln  of  Michigan 
surrendered  hU  personal  flnanclsl  statement 
to  a  cheeky  newspaper  reported.  "Under  other 
circumstances."  Grlffln  told  him.  "frankly.  I 
would  have  been  inclined  to  respond  by  tell- 
ing you  to  go  to  liell." 

The  senator  should  have  followed  his  Incli- 
nation. 

The  latest  fad  here  is  for  reporters  to  write 
pompoiis  letters  to  public  officlal.s  demanding 
that  they  turn  over  their  personal  financial 
data.  As  Senator  Griffln  observed,  in  the 
Watergate  climate  "a  public  official  the«e 
days  can  claim  very  little  privacy  for  family 
and  himself." 

It  Is  naive  to  think  that  exposing  a  man's 
financial  aftairs  will  make  him  honest,  keep 
him  that  way  or  even  prove  that  he's  a 
crook. 

The  same  thing  goes  for  the  ritual  of  mak- 
ing a  businessman  sell  all  his  securities — 
often  at  a  sacrifice — to  accepc  a  position  In 
the  government.  Exactly  how  that  is  going 
to  strengthen  his  character  Is  an  elusive 
question. 

Of  course.  In  the  case  cf  Senator  Griffln. 
the  eager-beaver  reporter  was  simply  look- 
ing for  an  easy  story.  He  would  win  elthar 
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w&t:  If  Qrtfllu  surrendered,  he  bad  a  flnan- 
ctjj  report;  If  he  stuck  up  for  his  rights,  that 
made  another  story. 

There's  a  whole  fad  of  things  going  on 
these  days,  inspired  by  the  Ralph  Nader  con- 
gressional project  and  a  few  others.  Letters 
demanding  financial  statements  are  not  quite 
as  inrurioxing  as  thoee  which  call  on  a  con- 
gress member  for  copies  of  his  last  several 
Federal  income  tax  returns.  Several  lawmak- 
ers, fciriunately.  have  had  the  gumption  to 
say  what  Senator  Griffin  was  inclined  to. 

The  whole  business  is  founded  on  a  child- 
ish theory  that  all  politicians  are  ipso  facto 
crooks  and  the  way  to  keep  them  honest  is  to 
force  them  to  tell  all.  The  truth  of  It  Is  that 
a  crook  won't  let  his  financial  statement  m- 
crlmlnate  him  and  an  honest  man  has  no 
reason  to  violate  his  nwn  dignity. 

Men  who  betray  the  pnbllc  trust  should 
have  full  publicity  30  that  the  nation  may  be 
warned  aaglnst  them.  An  honest  public  serv- 
ant deserves  the  same  respect  for  his  civU 
rights  as  any  of  the  rest  of  us  demand. 

As  the  late  John  McNulty  might  have  said. 
Senator  Grlffln  should  have  told  him  where 
to  go  anyway. 


THE  NATIONS  ECONONOC  WOE 
CONTINUES  UNCHECKED 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  5.  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  lack  of  any  real  leadership  bv 
the  President  or  his  advisers  and  the 
pursuit  to  Ineffective  remedies,  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  engulfing  the  Nation  wors- 
ens daily.  The  Nixon  regime  has  failed 
to  respond  to  this  crisis  with  any  new 
or  imaginative  programs  for  dealing  with 
an  increasingly  serious  inflation  and  a 
generally  stagnant  economy.  The  only 
thing  we  get  is  a  lot  of  hollow  rhetoric 
and  vague  descriptions  of  efforts  to  come 
to  grips  »1th  the  many  and  varied  prob- 
lems besetting  the  economy. 

Last  month  the  rate  of  unemployment 
rose  by  another  tenth  of  a  percent.  Also, 
we  received  a  number  of  disastrous  re- 
ports last  week,  such  as  Ford's  announce- 
ment that  there  will  be  a  5  to  8  percent 
cutback  in  Its  capital  expenditures  and 
the  revelation  that  there  was  a  12-per- 
cent reduction  in  building  contracts 
awards  in  June. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  situation  Is  ... -, 

seriously  exacerbated  by  the  Fed's  insist-     "'ynig  solely  on  slowing  the  monetary  growth 
ence  on  maintaining  a  tight  grip  on  the     ,™1'_'°  *'""'^  ■""  ">'  '^^  ot  mnation  (ai 
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year,  reaching  an  annual  rat«  of  7  per  cent 
by  the  end  of  1974.  Now  the  prospects  of  re- 
ducing Inflation  even  to  that  level  have 
dimmed. 

With  wag©  controls  gone,  pay  per  man- 
hour  has  been  shooting  up  at  an  annual  rate 
of  nearly  14  per  cent.  By  contrast,  m  the 
Apm-June  quarter,  productivity  in  manu- 
facturing rose  at  a  rate  of  4.6  per  cent  (after 
half  a  year  of  decline)  and  for  the  non- 
farm  sector  as  a  whole,  productivity  has 
continued  to  fall,  putting  Intense  cost  pres- 
sures on  prices. 

In  addition,  farm  prices,  after  declining  for 
four  months,  leaped  upward  by  3  per  cent 
la  June.  Rising  production  costs,  the  con- 
tinuing climb  In  world  demand  for  food, 
too  wet  weather  in  the  planting  season  and 
too  dry  weather  In  the  growing  season  have 
put  pressure  on  the  prices  of  corn,  soybeans. 
wheat  and  other  crops. 

Fuel  prices,  which  many  economists  ex- 
pected would  drop,  are  still  going  up.  Gaso- 
line and  other  oil  products  In  the  United 
States  are  expected  to  rise  as  more  domesti- 
cally produced  oil  is  freed  from  the  •S.2o-per- 
barrel  price  limit.  Internationally,  the  oil- 
producing  countries  are  moving  to  take  over 
weUs  from  the  big  oil  companies;  the  cartel 
may  be  Intending  to  Jack  up  prices  still  fur- 
ther. Even  the  Saudi  Arabians,  whom  the 
United  States  Government  was  counting  on 
to  bring  down  prices,  now  seem  beaded 
higher.  The  world  appears  to  be  bent  on  m- 
flatlQg  up  to  the  level  of  oil  prices,  as  hopes 
of  brmglng  down  oil  prices  begin  to  fade. 

...   NO   3INCLI   REMCDT 

Can  this  kind  of  Inflation,  stemming  from 
escalating  wage  and  commodity  costs,  be 
cured  by  keeping  a  tight  grip  on  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  money  supply?  Chairman 
Burns  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  appears 
heroically  determined  to  prove  it  can.  Last 
week  Dr.  Burns  told  the  Congressional  Joint 
Economic  Committee  that  he  regards  the 
current  6  percent  rate  of  growth  in  the  na- 
tion's money  supply  as  stUl  too  high  and 
would  depress  it  further. 

But  so  slow  a  rate  of  monetary  growth  as 
we  have  already  seen  has  pushed  Interest 
rates  to  hlstoricnlly  high  levels.  Inflicting 
severe  damage  in  the  housing  industry,  thrift 
Institutions,  real-estate  trusts  and  the  secu- 
rities markets,  and  threatening  the  over-all 
economy  with  more  serlo\is  troubles. 

Capital  spending  has  begun  to  slip.  Busi- 
ness corporations,  unable  to  float  equity  is- 
sues or  to  borrow  long-term  money  on  bonds 
at  superhigh  rates,  have  been  turning  to  the 
commercial  banks  for  working  capital.  To 
finance  their  customers'  needs,  the  banks 
have  been  borrowing  heavily  themselves  at 
very  high  rates,  jeopardizing  their  own  li- 
quidity. 

The  risks  to  the  economy  and  the  flnan- 
c^a*  system   of  trying   to  stop   Inflation   by 
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earlier,  endlessly  variable  phases  of  bla  price- 
wage  controls— a  program  Mr.  Nhcon  despised 
and  finally  dumped  with  exquisitely  wrons 

timing.  ^ 


MR.  BROWN  OP  MICHIGAN  OFFERS 
AMENDMENTS 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

op   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  5,  1974 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker 
it  is  my  understanding  that  H.R.  16090 
will  be  considered  by  the  House  under  a 
rule  requiring  amendments  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  order  to  qualify  for 
consideration  by  the  House  when  the  bill 
is  considered. 

Accordingly,  on  behalf  of  Congressman 
Vander  Jagt  and  myself,  I  submit  .several 
such  amendments  for  review  and  consid- 
eration prior  to  their  formal  offering; 
Amendment  to  HJl.  16090,  as  REPOBxro 

Offereo  by  Ma.  Brown  of  Michigan 
Page  47,  Immediately  after  line  6,  insert  the 
following  new  title: 

TITLE  IV— REGULATION  OP  CAMPAIGN 

CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

Part  A — General  Provisions 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  411.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  tbs 
"Federal  Campaign  Contributions  and  Ex- 
penditures Act  of  1974". 

STATEMENT   OP    PCJRPOSS 

Sec.  412.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
establish  an  Independent  agency  whose  func- 
tion it  shall  be  to  receive,  hold  on  deposit  for, 
and.    upon    proper    authorization,    disburse 
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rate  of  growth  of  the  money  supply.  Some 
very  respected  economists,  such  as  Wal- 
ter Heller,  have  Indicated  that  the  rate 
of  unemplojTnent  could  soar  a-s  high  as 
7  percent  if  this  monetary  policy  being 
pursued  by  the  Fed  is  not  relaxed  shortly. 

Yesterday's  New  York  Times  carried 
two  ver>'  pertinent  editorials  on  the  state 
of  the  economy  which  I  am  anxious  to 
share  with  our  colleagues  and  which  I 
Insert  herewith  for  inclusion  In  the 
Record : 

(From  the  New  Tort  Times.  Aug.  4. 1974} 

WORBENING   In  FICTION 

The  outlook  for  the  American  economy 
In  1974  has  wor.sened.  as  both  Administra- 
tion spokesmen  and  critics  now  agree.  Ear- 
lier, the  Administration  had  expected  In- 
flation to  slow  down  in  the  second  half  of  the 


lowing  nothing  for  any  growth  In  real  out- 
putj  ore  monumental.  The  danger  Is  growing 
that  the  economy  =  real  output  will  continue 
to  faU  in  the  second  half  of  this  year  Instead 
of  recovering  as  the  Administration  and 
many  private  economists  had  predicted.  But 
that  slump  may  have  very  little  impact  on 
an  Inflation  based  heavUy  on  wage-escala- 
tion, lagging  pr(jductuity  and  the  worldwide 
squeeze  on  farm  products,  oil  and  other  com- 
modities. 

Rather  than  run  the  risk  of  overshooting 
Into  a  depression  and  then  having  to  do  a 
180-degree  turn  to  rescue  a  collapsing  econ- 
omy, the  Federal  Reserve  should  ease  up 
stUl  "leaning  agamst  the  wind"  of  Inflation 
but  suBtalnlng  real  output  and  employment. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  Administration  and  Con- 
gress are  going  to  have  to  tackle  cost-push 
Inflation  by  developing  a  more  effective  in- 
comes policy  than  the  President's  new  ex- 
cursion Into  toothlesB  "Jawbontag"  or  the 


moneys  contributed  to  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral elective  office. 

FimilNGS    AND   FOLIC  T 

Sec.  413.  The  Congress  flnds  that  existing 
Federal  campaign  contribution  reporting  and 
disclosure  requirements,  aa  contained  in 
existing  law.  are  inadequate.  Ineffective,  and 
easily  circumvented,  and  that,  as  a  result,  the 
electorate  is  denied  information  relating  to 
the  financing  of  campaigns  of  candidates  for 
Federal  office  which  the  Congress  has  already 
determined  It  is  enutled  to  know.  The  Con- 
gress further  flnda  that  the  traditional 
method  of  campaign  financing  through  con- 
tributions by  the  citizenry  at  large  Is  best 
suited  to  American  ctistom  and  history  and 
should  be  retained.  Therefore,  this  title 
establishes  an  Office  of  Federal  Campali^D 
Contributions  and  Expenditures,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Office",  whose  reaponslbU- 
Ity  it  shall  be  to- 
ll) act  as  a  depository  for  all  contribu- 
tions to  candidates  for  Federal  ofllce: 

1 2)  make  disbursements  on  behalf  of  such 
candidates,  upon  proper  authorization  for 
expenses  incurred  in  a  campaign  for  Federal 
office:  and 

(3)  maintain  accurate  and  detailed  recordf 
of  all  contrlbuttona.  account  balances,  and 
expenditures  for  each  candidate  which  shall 
be  kept  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  readily 
available  for  public  inspection. 

The  Congress  Intends  that  the  Office  shall 
be  provided  with  the  authority  to  (At  moke 
all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  so  as  to 
Insure  that  complete,  accurate,  and  timely 
information  relating  to  any  and  all  aspects 
of  Federal  campaign  financing  is  available  to 
the  public,  and  (B)  to  hire  sufficient  staff  and 
maintain  appropriate  offices   so  as  to  ade- 
quately meet  Its  responaibiUtiea. 
DxrifrmoNB 
Sec.  414.  When  used  In  this  title — 
( 1 )  "authorization  of  expenditures"  means 
hotlflcatlon.  by  means  to  be  prescribed  by 


tlie  Administrator,  of  proposed  expenditures, 
including  payee  and  amount,  by  either  the 
candidate  himself  or  a  designated  assistant; 

(2)  "approval  of  the  Commission"  shall 
mean  a  favorable  vote  of  at  least  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission;  and 

(31  the  terms  "election",  "candidate". 
"Federal  office",  "contribution",  "expendi- 
ture", "person",  and  "State"  have  the  mean- 
ings given  them  by  section  301  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 
Past  B — CaBSTioH  aKv  OioaMizaTioH 

CBXSTION 

SEC.  421.  There  la  hereby  created  as  aa 
agency  of  the  United  States  an  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Campaign  Contributions  and  Expendi- 
tures. 

ORGANIZATION     AND     OPE31ATION 

Sec.  423.  The  Ofllce  shall  be  under  the 
superintending  control  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission",  and  its  operations  shall 
be  conducted  by  an  Administrator,  a  Deputy 
Administrator,  and  sufficient  staff  and 
clerical  personnel  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  responsibUlties  of  the  Office.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
policy  adopted  by  the  Commission. 

TOZ   COMMISSION 

Sec.  433.  <a)  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  five  members,  to  be  appointed 
as  follows: 

(1)  one  by  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate; 

(2)  one  by  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate; 

(3)  one  by  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House; 

(4)  one  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Bouse;  and 

(5)  one  by  the  President. 

The  Commissioners  shall  select  one  of  their 
number  to  serve  aa  Chairman  of  the  Com* 
mission,  which  office  he  shall  hole  during 
bis  tenure  on  the  Commission. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  CcKnmlsslon  shall 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  no 
member  may  hold  Federal  office  during  bis 
term  on  the  Commission. 

( c )  The  Commissioners  flrst  appointed 
under  this  title  shall  remain  in  office  for 
terms  of  one.  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years, 
in  ttie  respective  order  of  appointment  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  above,  from  the 
date  of  the  talcing  effect  of  this  title.  How- 
erer.  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  five  years  or  until  their  respective 
successors  have  been  appointed,  whichever 
is  longer.  Vacancies  are  to  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment by  the  appropriate  official  de- 
scribed m  subsection  (b)  above,  and  only 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  commissioner 
whom  he  succeeds.  No  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mission shall  Impair  the  right  of  the  re- 
maining commissioners  to  exerdoe  all  the 
powers  of  the  Commission. 

ADMINISTRATOR  AND  DEPTTTT  ADMINXSTKATOR 

3ec.  424.  (a)  The  Administrator  and 
Deputy  Administrator  shall  be  selected  bv 
the  Commission,  with  due  regard  for  the 
efficient  dispatch  of  the  powers  and  duties 
vested  in  their  offices  pursuant  to  procedxires 
duly  prescribed  by  the  ConmUsslon. 

(b)  The  Administrator  and  Deputy  Ad- 
mlnlstTRtor  shall  be  appointed  to  terms  of 
seven  years.  If  for  any  reason  the  Admin- 
istrator should  not  serve  his  full  term,  the 
Deputy  shall  act  as  Administrator  during 
the  remainder  of  his  term,  and  a  new  Deputy 
Administrator  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Commission  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
Deputy  who  he  succeeds.  If  the  Deputy 
Administrator  should  faU  to  serve  his  full 
term,  a  successor  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
OommlsBlon  for  the  unexpired  remainder 
of  the  term. 
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OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOTECS 

Sec  425.  The  Administrator  and  Deputy 
Administrator  shall  have  authority,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Commission  and  to 
provisions  of  the  clvU  service  laws,  to  em- 
ploy such  other  officers  and  employees  aa 
they  shall  deem  necessary  In  exercising  and 
performing  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Office. 

Part  C — Powers  and  REspoNsiBtLmEs 

RECEIPT  or  CONTRIBtmONS 

Sec.  431.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  receive  all  contributions  made 
to  candidates  for  Federal  office  and  to  bold 
such  contributions  on  deposit  for  the  re- 
spective candidates.  All  contributions  shall 
be  timely  forwarded  to  the  Office  under  rules 
and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Commission 
which  may  allow  for  temporary  accumula- 
tion of  small  contributions. 

OISBtntSEMEKTS 

Sec.  432.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Administrator  upon  proper  authorization. 
to  disburse  moneys  held  on  deposit  by  him 
on  behalf  of  candidates  for  Federal  office,  but 
in  no  event  may  the  Administrator  make  a 
disbursement  which  would  result  In  an  over- 
draft of  a  candidate's  account. 

{b>  Disbursement  of  funds  by  the  Office, 
properly  authorized,  shall  in  no  way  subject 
the  Office,  or  any  agent  thereof,  to  liability 
that  might  arise  by  reason  of  such  payment; 
nor  shall  the  Office  in  performing  Its  func- 
tions under  this  title  Incur  any  UabUtty 
with  respect  to  the  nonpayment  of  any  cam- 
paign obligation  of  a  candidate. 

records;  public  inspection 

Sec.  433.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Admin- 
istrator to  maintain  In  an  accurate  and  ac- 
cessible manner,  complete  and  current  rec- 
ords of  all  contributions,  including  amount, 
source,  and  current  account  balances,  and 
expenditures.  Includltig  amount,  payee,  and 
purpose.  Such  records  shall  be  available  for 
public  Inspection,  and  copies  shall  be  fur- 
nished at  a  reasonable  cost  to  anyone  who 
so  requesta. 

REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec  434.  Within  thirty  days  foUowlng  every 
Federal  election,  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Congress,  a  compre- 
hensive report  of  campaign  financial  matters 
for  that  election. 

RULES  AND  EECUI^TIONS 

Sec  435.  The  Administrator,  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Commission,  may  make  such 
rules  and  regulations,  and  Issue  such  orders 
not  inconsistent  with  this  title,  as  may  be 
necessary  In  the  execution  of  his  functions. 
ovcrsigrt;  recommendations 

Sec.  436.  The  Commission  shall  have  gen- 
eral oversight  authority  over  the  Office  and 
the  Administrator,  and  may  recommend  to 
the  Congress,  whenever  appropriate,  legisla- 
tion which  would  further  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

Part  D — pROHiBrrioNS  and  Penalties 

UNLAWFUL  EXPENDITVHE  OF  CAMPAIGN  FtTNlW 

Sec  441.  No  candidate  for  Federal  office 
may  make  any  expenditure,  nor  may  any 
expenditure  be  made  on  bis  behalf  by  any 
Individual,  group,  or  organization,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  for  purposes  related  to  his  or 
her  campaign,  except  as  the  same  may  be 
specifically  authorized  in  writing  by  the 
Office. 

tTNLAWFtn.  RECEIPT  OF  CAMPAIGN  FUNDS 

Sec.  442.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son, firm,  or  coporatlon  to  receive,  directly 
or'lndlrectly,  payments  of  any  kind  or  nattire 
for  any  goods,  services,  or  activity  in  the 
nature  of  a  campaign  expenditure  In  behalf 
of  any  candidate  for  Federal  office,  except 
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from  the  Ofllce,  unless  receipt  Is  specifically 
authorized  in  writing  by  the  Office. 

CrVO.  PENALTIES 

Sec.  443.  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title  or  any  rule  or  regulation 
Issued  by  the  Administrator  under  this  title. 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  91,000  for  each  violation. 

criminal   PBKAI.TXE5 

Sec.  444.  Any  person  who  knowingly  and 
wlUfully  vlolatec  any  provision  of  this  title, 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  issued  under  au- 
thority conferred  by  this  title  shaU  be 
deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  for  the 
first  offense  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  >6,000 
nor  more  than  (10.000.  and  for  any  subse- 
quent offense,  to  a  fine  of  not  leas  than 
SIO.OOO  and  no  more  than  926,000. 

Part  E — Miscexlanioub  ATrruoaxESTioN 
Sec  451.  There  Is  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  shall  be  necessary 
to  establish  and  operate  the  Office. 

COMPTROLLER    GENERAL;     DUTIES,    POWERS      AND 
FUNCTIONS   RETAINED 

Sec  452.  AU  duties,  powers,  and  functions 
of  the  ComptroUer  General  with  respect  to 
Federal  elections  and  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971,  Including  the  power  to 
serve  as  a  national  clearinghouse  for  Federal 
campaign  information,  are  hereby  retained. 

EFPECTZVC   DATE 

Sec.  453.  This  title  shall  take  effect  upon 
the  organization  of  the  Commission,  but  In 
no  event  later  than  one  year  after  Its  enact- 
ment Into  law. 

And  redesignate  the  following  title  and 
sections  accordingly. 

AMENDMENT  TO  H.B.  1G090.  AS  REPORTED,  OF- 
FERED BY  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan 

Page  17  immediately  after  line  2S,  insert 
the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

(e)  Section  591(b)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  definition  of 
candidate.  Is  smiended  by  striking  out  "or 
miide  expenltures,  or  has  given  bla  consent 
for  any  other  person  to  receive  contrlbutlona 
or  make  expendlttires.". 

Amendment  to  HJt.   16090,  as  Bxporttd, 
On-ERED  BT  Mr.  Brown  of  Mxchxcan 

Page  19.  line  4,  insert  "<a)"  immediately 
after  "Sec.  201.". 

Page  20,  immediately  after  tine  17.  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(b)  Section  302(c)  (4)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971,  relating  to  or^- 
nizatlon  of  political  committees.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "on  whose  behalf  such  ex- 
penditure was  made"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "to  whom  a  contribution  is  made". 

Amendment  to  HJR.   16090.   as  Reported, 
Oftered  bt  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan 
Page  21,  strike  out  line  5  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  page  23,  line  22.  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng : 

Sec  203.  Title  III  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  304,  relating  to  reports  by  po- 
litical committees  and  candidates. 

Amendment  to  HJl.   16090.  as  Reported. 
Ofteres  by  Mr.  Brown  or  Michigan 
Page  24.  line  3.  strike  out  "report  or "  and 
strike  out  the  comma  after  "303". 
Page  24,  strike  out  Une  4. 

Amendment  to  HJl.   16090.   as  Reportis, 
Otfrreo  bt  Mb.  Brown  of  Michigan 
Page  as.  strike  out  line  22  and  alt  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  24.  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng : 
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(A)  by  strllElng  out  subsection  (b^:  and 
Page  26.  line  1,  strike  out  "(C)"  and  msert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(B)". 

Amendment  to  HJl.   16090.  as  RcpORro. 
OnxKED  BT  Mh.  Baow»  OF  Michigan 
Page  33,  Immediately  after  line  9,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(g)  Section  301(b)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971,  relating  to  the  defini- 
tion of  candidate,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  made  expenditures,  or  has  given  bis 
consent  for  any  other  person  to  receive  con- 
tributions or  make  expenditures,". 

AiirNDMENT  TO  H.R.   16090.   AS  Reposted, 

OSTEBED    BT    Ms.    B80WX    Or    MICHIGAN 

Page  89.  Une  18.  Immediately  after  "to  the 
candidate."  insert  the  following :  "Such 
transfer  shall  be  made  to  the  Oaiee  of  Fed- 
enU  Campaign  Contributions  and  Expendi- 
tures, for  subsequent  disbursement  to  the 
candidate  as  authorized  by  such  Office." 

Amendment  to  UR.   16090.  as  Repostkd, 
OvTZRro  BT  Ms.  Bsow.N  or  Michigan 
Page  79.  lino  11.  insert  "and  by  section  453" 
Immediately  after  "subsection  (b)". 

Page  79.  line  14.  strike  out  "403.  404.  40S, 
406.  407.  408.  and  409"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "503,  504.  50S,  506.  607.  608.  and  £09" 


DO-NOTHING  NTXONOMICS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Reuss,  D-W18C..  one  of  the  most  hlghlv  re- 
spected economic  policy  specialists  In  Con- 
gress. 

Reuse  himself  has  authored  an  Important 
economic  program  that  combines  public  serv- 
ice employment  with  Inflation-fighting  and 
tax  reform  measures  aimed  at  benefiting 
the  lower  and  middle  income  taxpayers  most 
victimized  by  the  nation's  worsening  eco- 
nomic crisis  which  deserves  serious  study. 

WhUe  President  Nixon  has  dismissed  the 
public  service  emploj-ment  proposals  as  use- 
less "leaf  raking  projects,"  Reuss  and  Van- 
der  Veen  counter  that  there  are  constructive 
Jobs  available  m  the  public  sector. 

Among  these  are  Jobs  In  auxUlary  police 
protection  for  schools  with  security  prob- 
lems, guards  for  inner  city  museums  fre- 
quently closed  for  extensive  periods  during 
the  week  for  lack  of  funds  to  pay  security 
personnel,  medical  assistants  for  hospitals  fl- 
naacUlly  unable  to  hire  needed  personnel, 
Junior  foresters  who  may  help  manage  un- 
tended  state  and  federal  parks,  suff  lor  day 
care  and  mental  health  care  centers,  and  so 
on. 

Combined  with  public  service  Jobs  would 
be  skills  training  and  centralized  Job  infor- 
mation programs  to  guide  people  to  available 
Jobs 

The  3,5  billion  price  tag  may  be  Inflation- 
ary, but,  many  economists  say.  preoccupa- 
tion with  Inflation  alone  does  not  restrain  It 
without  healthier  economic  growth  and  em- 
ployment powers.  And  public  service  employ- 
ment is  said  to  combine  the  virtues  of  being 
the  least  inflationary  employment,  while 
stimulating  private  sector  employment 
through  a  multlpUer  eEect. 

Reuss's  Inflation -fighting  plan  would  re- 
vise the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  present 
high  mterest  policies  where  the  present 
scarce  money  finds  its  way  to  such  high- 
profit  Investments  as  speculative  real  estate 
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HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

l:«  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  5,  1974 

Mr,  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eliza- 
beth. N.J.,  Daily  Journal  has  called  for  °'  ""'glomern.te  take  orera.  Instead,  he  says, 
congresslonai  econonuc  leadership  in  the 
battle  against  inflation  and  recession  In 
a  recent  editorial  entlUed  "Do-Nothing 
Nixonomlcs:  Worsening  U.S.  Economic 
Dls  Need  Congressional  Cures:" 
(Prom  the  EUiabeth    <NJ,)    DaUy  Journal! 

DO-NOTHIMC     NlIOKOMICS:      WOESEMINC     US 

Economic  Ills  Nrro  Co.vciitssioNai.  Cities 

Warnings  keep  coming  In  th«t  the  tr.S.  U 
■lldlng  Into  deeper  economic  troubles  than 
President  Nixon  and  his  advisers  aeem  to 
realize. 

The  highly  respected  Organization  tor 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  tor 
example.  Iseued  a  special  report  last  week 
predicting  that  unemplovmenr.  presently 
at)ore  5  per  cent,  could  rise  to  8.25  per  cent 
next  year,  accomplished  by  a  trade  deaclt 
that  could  amount  to  between  8S-7  billion  In 
1&75. 

With  the  admlnlstrauon  apparently  in- 
capable ot  adopting  a  more  actlon-onented 
program,  the  time  Is  t^it  approaching  lor 
the  Congress  to  take  the  Initiative. 

Rep.  Richard  Vander  Veen,  who  recently 
won  a  stunning  electoral  vlciorv  as  a  Demo- 
crat In  Gerald  Pords  old.  tradlUonally  Re- 
publican aeat.  has  wasted  little  time  in  ad- 
vancing a  proposal  to  combat  Inflation  and 
unemployment  that  stands  out  as  an  alter- 
natlio  to  the  economic  policy  paralysis  ol 
the  White  House. 

Vander  Veen  would  provide  900.000  puhUc 
service  jobs  through  a  bill  he  calls  the  Pubac 
Service  Employment  Act 

The  measure.  Introduced  yesterday  would 
dlre'-tly  beneflt  areas  in  New  Jersey  by  co'j- 
cf.'itratmg  federal  fu.ids  m  973  places  where 
u.iemployment  is  already  over  7  per  cent,  and 


provide  financial  Incentives  for  banks  to 
make  Investment  loans  in  low  and  moderate 
Income  hotislng.  Industrial  plant  modern- 
ization providing  long  term  employment 
opport  unities,  and  smaU  business  and  farm 
development  projects. 

The  Wisconsin  Democrat  also  proposes  re- 
ducing consumer  prices  by  reversing  gov- 
ernment price  subsidies  for  basic  commodi- 
ties like  beet  and  milk,  and  ending  indis- 
criminate subsidies  for  export  sales  of  scarce 
commodities  lite  wheat  and  lumber. 

Finally.  Reus^  proposes  combining  a  tax 
cut  for  low  and  middle  income  people  with 
some  long  overdue  plugging  ot  tax  loopholes. 
He  would  include  measures  to  revise  capital 
gains  untaxed  at  death,  change  laws  which 
discourage  domestic  oil  exploration,  end  tax 
shelter  farming  and  re-examine  tax  defer- 
ments that  induce  companies  to  expand  ex- 
ports of  scarce  commodities. 

These  may  not  be  the  best  pa<;slble  plana 
to  cure  the  nation's  worsening  economic 
woes,  but  they  are  plans  for  action.  They 
stand  out  in  the  starkest  contrast  to  the 
Nixon  Administration's  Impeactunent-ln- 
duced  inaction. 


for  all  of  us.  and  expresses  the  love  and 
value  In  which  he  was  held  by  our 
community. 

We'll  All  Miss  Jack  Rstkoldb 
Dear  Editor: 

Last  Saturday,  Massapequa  lost  one  of  its 
best  people.  Jack  Reynolds.  Any  parent  or 
chUd  that  has  been  Involved  in  baseball, 
basketball  or  football  for  the  past  10  years! 
knew  Jack.  He  was  always  at  a  school  or 
park  ballfield  where  there  were  kids  plavlne 
bail.  ^^ 

He  loved  kids  and  when  you  see  the  four 
he  raised  with  his  wife.  Dee,  you  know  why 
The  ironic  part  Is  he  died  playing  ball  at  a 
Mustang  picnic  at  Brady  Park.  He  a'as 
6  ft.  4   In.  tall   and   his  heart  was  bigger. 

Our  famUy  met  Jack  and  Dee  Mustang.' 
We  spent  many  a  cold  day  watching  12  year 
olds  drop  a  ball.  One  16  degree  day  in  PlaUi- 
vlew  Jack  said.  "Were  crazy  to  be  here,  but 
if  they  played  In  Butte,  Montana,  we 
would  go." 

Massapequa  Is  made  up  of  a  lot  of  people 
like  Jack  and  Dee  Reynolds.  They  love  their 
family,  home,  church  and  town.  We  In  re- 
turn love  them  and  we  speak  for  so  many 
ot  their  friends. 

Its  Just  a  shame  Ood  had  to  take  lilm  so 
young.  Burn.1  Park  wui  miss  him  and  so  wlU 
many,  many  people. 

Edn»  and  Joe  GEitAaoi. 
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A  PERILOOS  TERRAIN 


WE'LL  ALL  MISS  JACK  RE-^nOLDS 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF    NEW    YOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  S,  i97< 

Mr.   RONCALLO   of  New   York.   Mr. 

„. .„,  . SpealJer.  my  home  town  of  Massapequa 

providing  enough  funds  to  force  unemp.'oy-     has  recently  lost  one  of  our  finest  clti- 
mi?!!  under  the  7  per  cent  mark  len-i       Mr    .Iii/.t   »sut.»ih„    t  _..... i.<   hi,- 


Th>  „,.„  ,  - Mr.  Jack  Reynolds.  1  would  like 

lie  wort^com^r.? °'^'.''  ""  ^""  ^^-  ^  ^"^  «"*  "y   colleagues  a   letter 

nut    D^ir?T.   ^  Chairman  John  Biut-  found  In  this  week's  Massapequa  Post. 

SSi.^-rd'y.^VS^kilr'^?,^^'  '*"='',«'  f"^"*''"^  lllustra^the  fine 

ory  neuKocki,  and  Hep  Henry  example  of  living  that  Mr.  Reynolds  set 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  5,  1974 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  weekend  before  last  I  drove 
with  my  wife  to  Maine  to  visit  our  son, 
who  is  working  there  for  the  summer. 
Our  trip— a  long  one  from  here — required 
us  to  listen  to  much  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  meetings,  the  afternoon  ones 
anyway,  over  the  car  radio,  with  access  to 
televised  sessions  only  in  the  evening 
hours. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  proud — as  I  believe 
all  of  us  are  proud,  regardless  of  our  in- 
clinations toward  the  forthcoming  im- 
peachment vote — of  the  high  standard 
set  by  the  committee  members  as  they 
undertook  and  carried  out  their  prelim- 
inary portion  of  the  difficult  and  his- 
toric task  now  set  before  us.  Bv  their 
attitudes  and  conduct  they  did  much. 
I  believe,  to  restore  both  dignity  and  re- 
spect to  this  House,  heretofore  much  bat- 
tered as  it  has  been  in  the  eyes  of  a 
skeptical  public. 

Whether  for  or  against  impeachment, 
they  all  "did  us  proud"  and  In  the  proc- 
ess opened  the  eyes  of  man>-  of  us.  prob- 
ably, as  to  the  talents  and  capacities  of 
these,  our  colleagues.  Among  those  who 
particularly  so  shone.  I  felt,  was  the 
youthful  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen),  who  along  with  his  fellows— as 
the  following  editorial  suggests— "plant- 
ed a  new  seed  in  our  perspective  of  im- 
peachment and  all  its  thorny  implica- 
tions." 

Curious,  as  always  when  In  someone 
ebje's  congressional  district.  I  picked  up 
the  July  29  edition  of  the  Bangor  Dally 
News  In  an  effort  to  find  out  what  Mr. 
Cohen's  hometown  folks  were  thinking 
about  his  Important  role  In  these  pro- 
ceedings. The  following  Is  that  news- 
paper's   lead    editorial— and    It    is    as 


thoughtful  and  as  provocative  In  its  ovm 
fashion  as  were  Mr.  Cohen's  contribu- 
tions during  difficult  sessions.  I  commend 
its  reading  to  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Bangor  (Maine)  DaUy  News, 

July  29,  1974] 

Skabchlicht  or  PsosABZLirr 

yesterday.  Maine's  2ad  District  Congress- 
man WUMam  Cohen  came  to  Bangor  to  talk 
with  us  about  his  part  In  the  historic  Im- 
peachment process  now  under  way  with  bard 
Inevitabtlity. 

Miles  from  the  artificial  light  and  gnawing 
tension  of  Washmgton,  amid  the  relative 
Sunday  solitude  of  his  home  town.  Bill 
Cohen's  sudden  notoriety  was  apparent.  It 
followed  closely  on  his  heels  In  the  shape  of 
television  network  film  cameras,  and  lots  of 
bright  lights. 

But  here  In  Bangor  the  big  league  news 
people  were  unexpectedly  passive;  they 
listened  with  an  obvious  curiosity  as  to  what 
this  young  congressman's  home  town  press 
would  want  to  know.  Or,  more  speclflcally, 
what  possible  questions  could  we  have  for 
bim  thai  have  not  been  aslted  time  and  time 
again  by  the  national  news  media. 

By  and  large,  there  were  no  questions  which 
evoked  a  new  slant,  or  provoked  fresh  com- 
ment on  a  yet  unscrutinlzed  area.  But  U  the 
network  crews  flew  back  to  New  York  feeling 
that  they  were  on  the  final  leg  of  a  wUd 
goose  chase,  they  missed  something. 

They  missed  a  fathoming  of  feeling — an 
Inescapable  truth — that  we  derived  from 
talking  about  Impeachment  with  a  man  who 
Is  directly  and  Importantly  Involved.  For  us, 
a  new  seed  was  planted  In  our  perspective  of 
Impeachment  and  alt  Ita  thorny  Implica- 
tions. 

While  we  have  all  read  and  seen  that  Im- 
peachment Is,  Indeed,  an  awesome  thing — 
and  believed  It — the  massive  proportions 
have  somehow  been  diminished  In  the  trans- 
lation. 

V^y,  we  asked?  Was  It  because  of  our  re- 
moteness from  the  bub  ot  our  political 
center?  Or  has  the  barrage  of  Watergate 
Information  simply  acted  as  a  pain  killer, 
numbing  us  from  the  hard,  cold  reality  of 
It  all? 

And  what  of  the  truth? 

It  Is.  we  are  convinced,  that  the  impeach- 
ment of  President  NUon  Is  a  thunderbolt, 
and  even  more  awesome,  perhaps,  than  those 
closest  to  it  could  possibly  articulate. 

Rep.  Cohen's  "searchlight  of  probabUlty". 
as  he  calls  It.  sweeps  a  perilous  terrain  that 
seems  destined  to  ruin  the  Nixon  Presidency 
one  way  or  the  other.  While  some  may  em- 
phatically deny  the  foregone  conclusiveness 
of  this,  the  odds  counter  with  staggering 
enormity. 

More  bothersome  to  us,  now,  than  the 
President's  fate,  is  our  own.  And  Rep.  Cohen's 
searchlight  splUa  over  into  the  days  ahead 
with  new  considerations  that  should  move 
us  all  to  much  personal  inquiry. 

As  if  the  Watergate  spectre  of  yesterday, 
and  today,  was  not  enough,  we  have  much 
uncertainty  ahead. 

These  days  may  have  bpen  overlooked  In 
the  heat  of  Impeachment,  but  consider:  After 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  sends  Its 
articles  to  the  full  House  of  Representatives 
there  will  be  more  hours  and  hours  of  debate. 
Then,  two  to  throe  months  more  in  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  Inipcachiuent  trial,  possibly 
longer. 

It  Is  Rep.  Cohen's  stated  belief  that  Amer- 
ica's other  Ills,  of  which  Inflation  remains 
foremost,  can  not  be  even  dealt  with  untU 
there  Is  a  recovery  of  confidence  throughout 
the  laud. 

Historians  caution  us  not  to  lose  heart. 
There  Is.  they  say,  ample  precedent  in  our 
history  to  guarantee  that  the  fabric  of  our 
Constitution  will  endure  the  stresa.  That  U 
good. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  what  of  us?  WUI  the  Constitution  pro- 
vide the  staple  to  sustain  us  through  these 
confusing,  troubled  days  ahead?  And  wUl 
the  recovery  of  confidence  come  In  time  to 
rescue  us  from  our  foundering  economy? 

We  want  to  be  brave.  We  would  prefer  that 
history  record  that  we  held  our  heads  high  In 
the  face  of  grave  ConstUutlon&I  travail.  But 
our  sense  of  national  valor  may  have  yet  to 
be  subjected  to  the  real  test. 

And  despite  Congress'  compelling  need  to 
be  stron;^  and  assertive,  circumstances  may 
mandate  a  finaJ  Presidential  Initiative  long 
before  the  storm  has  passed. 


HASTINGS  SKEPTICAL  TURKEY  CAN 
PUT  LIMIT  ON  OPIUM 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  S.  1974 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Representative 
James  F.  Hastings,  is  most  knowledge- 
able about  the  problems  and  need  for 
solutions  in  the  area  of  drug  abuse. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Drug  Abuse,  he  has 
recently  been  conducting  a  personal.  In 
depth  study  of  the  effects  of  the  resump- 
tion of  poppy  growing  in  Turkey,  and  I 
commend  the  following  newspaper  inter- 
\iew  to  the  attention  of  the  House: 
Hastings  Skeptical  TtntKET  Can  Put  Lmrr 
ON  Optitm 

DuNKJRK.^The  chairman  of  the  Bouse 
RepubUcan  Task  Force  on  Drug  Abuse  said 
be  is  "extremely  skeptical"  about  assurances 
from  Turkey  that  It  intends  to  Impose  strong 
surveillance  measures  to  insure  that  its 
poppy  production  Is  used  strictly  for  legal 
medical  purposes. 

In  a  telephone  Interview  from  his  Wasb- 
ington  office.  Rep.  James  F.  Hastings  {R- 
Rushford  Laket  and  the  U.S..  with  a  large 
interdiction  force,  has  been  unable  to  halt 
satisfactorily  the  inflow  of  drugs  from 
foreign  nations. 

"How  win  Turkey,  with  a  great  deal  less  la 
physical  and  financial  resources,  be  able  to 
insure  that  only  legal  opium  leaves  the 
country?"  he  asked. 

Hastings  said  he  visited  Turkey  In  June 
and  the  government  there  released  from 
prison  "most  of  the  drug  dealers  who  will  be 
champing  at  the  bit  to  get  back  In  action 
again." 

The  congressman  called  again  for  a  b&It 
In  U.8.  economic  and  mliltary  aid  to  Turkey 
"untU  the  Turkish  govimment  reverses  Its 
stand  and  relmposes  the  ban  on  poppy 
production." 

Hastings  said  he  has  much  respect  lor 
Turkey  as  a  long-time  ally  and  friend  of 
the  U.S.  "I  am  afraid  I  must  consider  this 
lifting  of  the  ban  a  deliberate  and  offensive 
act  agains  the  weU-belng  of  our  country."  he 
added. 

The  ban  on  poppy-growing  was  imposed  by 
Tvirkey  at  the  request  of  the  XJ.S.  In  1971  with 
the  promise  that  $35.7  million  be  offered  to 
Turkish  farmers  for  their  losses  and  to  set 
up  a  crop  subatltutlcn  plan." 

Hastings  said  at  that  time  SO  per  cent  of 
the  heroin  flowing  Into  the  U.S.  came  from 
T'urkey.  He  said  the  ban  resulted  in  a  "dra- 
matic turnabout  In  heroin  addiction"  bere. 
The  rate,  Hastings  continued,  dropped  nearly 
60  per  cent  from  a  peak  of  some  600,000  per- 
sons. 
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poppy    BAN    IMPOBTANT 

"Government  forces  played  a  major  role  In 
this  decrease,  but  the  poppy  ban  In  Turkey, 
drying  up  heroin  supplies  In  America,  cannot 
be  discounted  as  a  primary  factor  In  tximing 
the  tide."  the  congressman  declared. 

"Now  these  successes  in  the  fight  against 
hard  drugs  are  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy." 

Hastings  charged  that,  with  the  resump- 
tion of  poppy  growing  In  Turkey,  heroin  sup- 
plies "will  again  be  eaeUy  available  In  tbe 
United  States." 

Aides  to  tbe  congressman  said  Hastings  felt 
the  81.400  cost  of  his  trip  to  Turkey  to  meet 
with  governmental  leader^  was  well  spent. 
compared  to  what  heroin  addiction  cost*  the 
VS. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  es- 
timates that  a  drug  addict  needs  about 
ftlS.OOO  annuaUy  to  support  his  habit. 

"Based  on  the  addiction  growth  rate  m 
America  before  the  ban.  this  would  mean 
about  $300  mUlion  a  year  going  into  the 
pockets  of  pushers  and  dealers  and  most  of 
that  money  will  be  coming  from  crimes  com- 
mitted by  addicts."  Hastings  charged. 

TTTEKIT    ACCCSm 

He  accused  the  Turkish  government  of  of- 
fering "a  deceptive  argument"  when  It 
claimed  that  the  resumption  of  poppy  grow- 
ing was  needed  economically. 

"When  the  ban  vras  Imposed,  poppy  pro- 
duction accounted  for  less  than  one  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  gross  national  product,"  the 
congressman  added. 

Now  seeking  his  fourth  term  the  39th  Dlst.. 
Hastings  said  that  at  stake  in  Ttu-key's  deci- 
sion "are  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Amencans, 
many  of  them  youngsters  In  their  early  teens. 
who  will  now  find  themselves  exposed  to  the 
threat  of  heroin  addiction." 

He  said  the  only  way  to  convince  Turkey 
"of  the  seriousness  of  oiu-  position"  Is  to  cut 
off  U.S.  aid.  "It  will  also  send  out  a  clear 
signal  to  other  governments  throughout  the 
world  that  we  do  not  mtend  to  retreat  In 
our  battle  to  combat  heroin  addiction,"  b« 
said. 

The  congresaman,  father  of  five  cbUdren, 
called  It  "unconscionable"  to  continue  to 
support  a  government  that  has  just  made  a 
decision  which  it  knows  will  mean  wasted 
lives  and  the  death  of  thousands  of  young 
Americans." 


ANOTHER  GENERATION  OP  NER\T: 
GAS  WEAPONS 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondai/,  August  5,  1974 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  my  at- 
tempts to  become  lamUlar  with  our  coun- 
try's chemical  warfare  program.  I  have 
received  brieSngs  from  the  Army  and  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  .'Vgency. 
But  I  have  also  looked  to  knowledge- 
able people  outside  of  the  Government 
to  advise  me  on  the  various  programs 
underway — and  particularly  the  binary 
nerve  gas  program.  Fimds  for  settinc  up 
a  production  line  for  this  new  generation 
of  nerve  g«s  munitions  are  included  in 
the  fiscal  year  1975  DOD  appropriations 
bill,  which  we  will  vote  on  Tuesday.  Most 
of  the  negative  comments  concerning  bi- 
naries have  been  made  on  groimds  that 
Uiey  would  undermine  the  negotiatlo.is 
at  Geneva  to  prevent  chemical  warfare, 
and  on  grounds  that  they  would  be 
expensive. 
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There  is  another  aspect  of  chemical 
warfare  that  I  have  tried  to  become  fa- 
miliar with— the  military  utility  of  such 
weapons.  Testimony  presented  at  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Arm-;  Control 
and  Disarmament  and  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Sub^-oramlttee  on  National  Secu- 
rity Policy  have  touched  on  this  question, 
but  never  in  a  systematic  fashion. 

In  my  efforts  to  learn  more  about  this 
subject.  I  have  spoken  to  Carl  L.  Cun- 
ningham, a  24-year  veteran  of  the  Army 
Chemical  Corps.  I  value  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham's opinions*  because  he  has  had 
Chemical  Corps  staff  assignments  in  Ger- 
many and  in  Vietnam.  His  Vietnam  serv- 
ice, as  staff  chemical  officer  was  with  the 
US.  n  Field  Forces.  Mr.  Cimningiuun 
retired  from  the  Army  at  his  own  re- 
quest in  1969.  with  the  grsde  of  lieuten- 
ant colonel.  He  retired  to  pursue  an  offer 
from  3  private  research  institute  as  their 
principal  .■•ocial  scientist. 

I  asked  Colonel  Cunningham  to  send 
me  his  observations  on  the  advisability 
.  of  developing  binary  ner\e  gas  weapons. 
His  response,  which  I  will  Insert  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks,  troubles  me  for  two 
main  reasons.  First,  it  raises  many  ques- 
tions about  the  miUtarj-  utility  of  the 
binary  program  that  need  to  be  answered. 
Second,  it  makes  very  clear  to  me  just 
how  little  we  In  the  Congress  really  know 
about  the  subject  matter. 

One  of  the  major  rationales  behind 
the  procurement  of  another  generation 
of  nerve  gas  munitions  is  that  chemicals 
allow  a  threshhold  below  nuclear  war- 
fare. Colonel  Cunningham  offers  a  dif- 
ferent perception: 

The  Department  of  Defense  position  In 
this  regard  :gnores  the  posslbutty  that  the 
public  m»y  m  fact  fear  chemical  weapons 
more  than  nuclear  ones.  .  .  .  The  fact  to 
be  dealt  with  1a  the  widespread  perception 
of  those  weapons  as  having  potential  to  In- 
troduce a  ipeclal  element  of  horror  Into  war. 
Review,  for  example,  the  International  out- 
cry ag»lnst  the  use  by  the  United  States  of 
riot  control  agents  In  a  Uctlcal  role  In  Viet- 
nam. If  chemical  weapon.';  were  employed 
by  any  nation  In  a  future  conventional  war, 
we  must  asstjme  that  there  would  be  great 
waves  o?  International  concern  far  out  of 
proportion  to  the  weapons'  tactical  effect  on 
the  battleSeldi  or  their  threat  to  civilian 
populations  Therefore.  Instead  of  being  an 
alternative  to  nuclear  weapons,  might  chem- 
ical H-eapons  not  constitute  a  veritable  short 
circuit  to  nuclear  war? 

What  are  the  potential  impacts  of 
binary  nerve  gas  on  peace  and  wartime 
logistics  and  distribution?  Colonel  Cim- 
nlngham  states; 

Chemical  nued  shells  cannot  be  safely  dis- 
tributed and  carried  by  units  with  the  same 
degree  of  safety  and  convenience  as  conven- 
tional ammunition. 

In  a  fast  moving  battlefield  situation. 
It  would  be  exceptionally  difficult  to 
make  the  necessary  technical  prepara- 
tions and  to  distribute  our  current  chem- 
ical munlUons.  Will  binaries  lessen  any 
of  these  prohlems?  If  so.  would  we  be 
paying  for  tactical  mobUlty  in  other 
ways?  Colonel  Cunningham  states: 

It  may  be  technically  feasible  for  binary 
munluons  to  be  stored  well  forward  In  the 
combat  zone,  If  not  accuaUy  integrated  In 
units-  basic  loods  ...  If  that  tvpe  of  stor- 
age and  UitegraUon  were  to  occur.  It  would 
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greatly  incrcoM  the  possibility  of  Inadvertent 
uae—or  perhaps  deliberate  misuse  by  an 
overzealous  commander — of  munitions  that 

have  the  s&me  degree  oT  control  aa  nuclear 
weapons. 

Another  question  that  disturbs  me  re- 
lates to  military  airlift.  No  matter  what 
chemical  munitions  we  are  talluiff 
about — binary  or  otherwise — only  a  small 
amount  will  be  preposltioned.  When  the 
tension  builds,  win  we  be  filling  our  pre- 
cious cargo  space  with  chemicals,  or  with 
tracked  vehicles  and  other  types  of  am- 
munition? 

Another  assertion  by  supporters  of  the 
binary  nerve  gas  program  is  that  our 
ability  to  retaliate  in  kind  has  prevented 
the  use  of  chemicals  against  us  during  the 
last  three  wars.  In  my  view,  the  reason 
why  chemicals  were  not  used  against  us 
In  Vietnam  or  Korea  was  not  that  the 
other  side  faced  retaliation  In  kind,  but 
that  they  faced  unacceptable  retaliation 
by  means  of  our  own  choosing.  World 
War  n  presents  a  different  case,  because 
we  know  that  the  Germans  possessed 
nerve  gas  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  at 
Normandy.  Colonel  Cunningham  believes 
lethal  chemicals  were  not  used  then  or 
since  because : 

Chemical  agents  may  introduce  so  mucb 
uncertainty  and  complication  in  tactical  att- 
uatlona  as  to  be  perceived  Oa  offering  no 
great  advantage  to  either  side  •  '  •.  Smohe 
rising  from  a  leaf  pile  behaves  in  unexpected 
ways.  OeneraUy.  one  can  test  the  wind,  and  If 
It  Is  blowing  toward  a  neighbor's  open  win- 
dow, prudently  wait  awhile  to  bum  the 
leaves.  But  the  most  steady  wind  has  a  tend- 
ency to  take  unexpected  local  shifts  in  di- 
rection and  speed,  and  therefore  a  downwind 
hazard  always  exists  of  annoying  the  neigh- 
bor Substitute  a  lethal  chemical  aerosol  for 
the  amoke,  and  friendly  troops  for  the  neigh- 
bor and  you  pose  the  fundamental  problem 
that  wui  always  be  associated  with  close  sup- 
port use  of  toxic  chemical  agents. 

The  use  of  nerve  gas  assumes  our  abil- 
ity to  protect  our  own  troops  in  a  lethal 
chemical  environment.  Are  our  troops 
prepared  for  this  task?  Colonel  Cunning- 
ham asserts: 

I  can  say  that  most  American  tactical 
commanders  know  far  less  about  the  capa- 
bilities and  employment  of  chemical  weapons 
and  the  safety  precautions  that  would  be 
attendant  to  them  than  they  know  about 
doctoring  mules. 

This  statement  reinforces  my  view 
that  we  would  be  far  better  off  spending 
funds  for  defensive  purposes  than  to  pre- 
pare for  another  generation  of  offensive 
nerve  gas  weapons.  Colonel  Cunningham 
states : 

The  complicating  factor  In  defense  against 
chemical  agents  is  continuity.  Protective 
masks  are  only  good  so  long  as  beard  doesn't 
break  the  air  seal  around  the  face.  A  man 
must  eat  or  eventuaUy  remove  It  to  rest. 
Men  are  very  unlikely  to  be  able  to  sleep 
for  sny  appreciable  period  In  a  mask — or  be 
willing  to  try.  because  during  sleep  the  In- 
dividual could  easily  dislodge  it.  .  .  .  How 
have  these  matters  been  dealt  with  In  our 
Army  in  training?  Have  realistic  tests  of 
large  numbers  of  troops  over  at  least  3  to 
4  day  periods  simulating  a  toxic  environment 
been  conducted?  ,  .  .  If  the  Army  has  con- 
ducted such  tests,  it  would  be  of  mterest  to 
me.  were  I  a  policy  maker,  what  conclusions 
they  drew  from  them. 

Colonel  Cunningham  raises  other  ques- 
tions that  need  to  be  answered.  We  do 
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not  know  the  anticipated  storage  life  of 
binaries.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
surveillance  is  required  of  agent  com- 
ponents, or  filled  munitions.  Nor  do  we 
know  what  intermediate  field  prepara- 
tions would  be  required  for  binaries. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  highly  technical 
area,  and  that  my  colleagues  and  I  sim- 
ply do  not  have  the  time  to  go  Into  de- 
tails on  every  aspect  of  a  complex  bill 
like  the  Defense  appropriations  bill.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  review 
this  parOcular  aspect  of  the  bill  in  some 
depth — and  this  Is  why  I  have  shared  my 
views  for  whatever  they  are  worth  with 
my  colleagues. 

After  reviewing  our  chemical  warfare 
programs.  I  see  no  compeUing  reason 
why  we  should  embark  on  a  production 
line  for  binary  nerve  gas  munitions  at 
this  time.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  sup- 
port action  to  delete  funds  tomorrow.  If 
no  other  Members  offer  an  amendment 
to  this  effect.  I  intend  to  do  so. 

For  the  edification  of  my  colleagues.  I 
include  the  entire  statement  of  Colonel 
Cunningham : 

OBSSIVATIONS    ok    the    AoVISABILTrT    OF    Dt- 
VlXOpmO     A      BlNAHT     SYSTEM      rOB     NCSVI 

Agcjits 

(By  Carl  L.  Cunnti'.gham) 

I  wiu  be  raising  some  specific  questions 
concerning  the  Army's  concept  for  the  binary 
weapons  which  I  think  should  be  answered. 
However,  I  dont  believe  there  Is  anything 
more  important  than  reexamination  of  the 
fundamental  assertions  and  rationale  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  concerning  the  maln- 
t«nance  of  a  chemical  weapons  stockpUe.  and 
the  deterrent  effects  they  claim  for  It.  Al- 
though these  matters  have  been  extensively 
debated  over  the  past  few  years.  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  go  over  some  of  the  ground  again. 
Let's  start  with  the  assertion  that  chemi- 
cal weapons — and  particularly  the  nerve 
agents — offer  a  "viable "alternative  to  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Do  they? 

CHEMICAL    AGCKTS    AS    AN    ALTEBNATtVC    TO 
NTTCX.EAS   WZAPONS 

That  assertion  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
cepted without  much  question  by  members 
of  Congress  and.  Indeed,  by  strategic  plan- 
ners In  the  Pentagon.  The  Army  now  claims 
that  chemical  weapons  are  conventional;  that 
their  use  would  not  invoke  a  special  form  of 
warfare.  They  are  simply  another  Item  In  the 
arsenal  of  the  tactical  commander.  Public 
expressions  of  rationale  concerning  chemical 
weapons,  such  as  that  made  by  Mr.  Amos 
Jordan,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
on  May  9.  1974.  uauaUy  take  pains  to  refer 
to  the  employment  of  chemical  weapons  In 
context  of  a  "conventional  war."  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  position  In  this  regard 
Ignores  the  posslbUlty  that  the  public  may. 
In  fact,  fear  chemical  weapons  more  than 
nuclear  ones.  I  personally  believe  that  cer- 
tain chemical  agents  could  offer  alternatives 
to  the  conventional  weapons  of  destruction 
by  explosive  means.  However,  the  fact  to  be 
dealt  with  Is  that  widespread  perception  of 
those  weapons  as  having  potential  to  Intro- 
duce a  special  element  of  horror  into  war. 
Review,  for  example,  the  International  out- 
cry against  the  use  by  the  United  States  of 
riot  control  agents  In  a  tactical  role  in 
Vietnam, 

If  chemical  weapons  were  employed  by  any 
nation  in  a  future  conventional  war,  we 
must  anume  that  there  would  be  great 
waves  of  international  concern  far  out  of 
proportion  to  the  weapons'  tactical  effect  on 
the  battlefields  or  their  threat  to  clvUlan 
populations.  Therefore.  lnst«ad  of  being  an 
alternative  to  nuclear  weapons,  might  chem- 
ical weapons  not  constitute  a  veritable  short 
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drouit  to  nuclear  war?  Of  course,  we  don't 
know.  But  the  question  itself  seems  to  have 
been  burled  under  the  assertion  of  our  mili- 
tary planners  that  chemical  weapons,  which 
are  unique  In  the  manner  In  which  they  kill 
or  disable;  are  tinusual  in  the  Ungerlng  haa- 
ards  they  present;  which  are  so  highly  tu- 
predictable  In  behavior  and  effect  both  to 
the  side  employing  them  and  to  those  they 
are  employed  against:  which  require  greatly 
diffetrent  means  of  defense  than  other  type 
weapons;  and  which  have  so  much  greater 
potential  for  barm  to  noncombat&nta  than 
virtually  any  other  weapons  system — that  aU 
these  characterLstlct  stlU  leave  them  just 
another  item  in  the  conventional  stockpUe. 
They  are,  In  fact,  highly  unconventional  in 
nature.  But  this  characteristic  does  not 
justify  the  hysteria  that  is  sometimes  gen- 
erated over  them  in  the  public  sector.  Some 
of  the  chemical  agents,  particularly  the  In- 
capacitants.  could  provide  a  truly  humane 
alternative  to  the  high  explosive  and  mlssUe 
type  weapons.  However,  the  fact  is  that  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  we  must  assume  political 
reaction  in  wartime,  would  not  be  likely  to 
make  a  rational  differentiation  between 
chemical  weapons. 

The  Army  for  years  (1919-clrca  1954)  pro- 
pounded a  doctrine  of  "'chemical  warfare." 
The  terms  used  and  the  tactical  doctrine 
taught  recognized  that,  from  the  moment 
toxic  chemical  agents  were  employed  the 
game  changed.  The  current  assertion  about 
their  conventionality  is.  in  my  opinion,  an 
attempt  by  the  military,  particularly  the 
chemical  warfare  specialists,  to  depolltlclze 
the  weapons:  and  also  to  make  them  more 
acceptable  to  the  tactical  commanders  and 
planners.  Most  of  the  latter  I  bad  contact 
with  were  generaUy  unfamUlar  with  the 
capabilities  and  hazards  of  such  weapons, 
and  usuaUy  deeply  suspicious  of  them. 

OSTENSmLE     AOVANTAQES    OF    THK    BINABT 
ST  STEM   AKE   QtTXSTIONABLE 

I  have  read,  In  the  recent  statements  of 
Defense  Department  officials  concerning  the 
proposed  binary  program,  tbat  It  Is  needed 
In  order  to  "modernize"  the  present  chem- 
ical stockpile.  Again,  there  seems  to  be  an 
attempt  to  couple  the  safe  storage  and 
handling  aspects  of  the  binary  weapons  with 
some  suggestion  of  an  improved  capability. 
I  am  sure  that  this  matter  has  not  escaped 
attention  of  most  members  of  Congress. 
However,  it  should  be  stressed  in  any  serious 
consideration  of  the  proposed  binary  sys- 
tem that  at  best,  we  wUl  be  left  with  the 
capability  of  the  present  nerve  agents  and 
deUvery  systems.  I  can  only  speculate,  of 
course,  concerning  the  outcome  of  any 
binary  program  that  is  undertaken  but  the 
history  of  weapons  systems  that  have  under- 
gone some  sophistication  has  been  to  add  to 
their  cost  and  often  to  decrease  some  aspect 
of  their  basic  capabUtty. 

I  certainly  do  not  argue  against  making 
the  storage  and  handling  of  nerve  agents 
safer.  But  the  essential  questions  seem  to 
be  whether  such  modifications  are  necessary 
now,  when  we  are  claiming  the  desire  to  see 
such  weapons  eliminated  from  International 
arsenals?  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  hazards 
the  weapons  pose  in  their  present  form 
have  kept  ihera  from  being  strategically  do- 
ployed.  They  have  been  abroad  for  years  In 
some  quantity.  If  we  have  an  avowed  Inten- 
tion to  use  them  only  as  a  retaliatory  role. 
wUi  we  not  continue  to  bold  even  the  rela- 
tively safe  binary  weapons  in  rear  area  stor- 
age, keeping  them  under  tight  surveillance 
and  control . 

Or,  WUl  Binary  Chemical  Weapons  Allow 
Tactical  Forces  to  Carry  Filled  or  Seml- 
PlUed  Munitions  as  Part  of  the  Basle  Load? 
If  NATO  forces  are  attacked  In  Europe,  the 
conditions  likely  to  attend  the  inlttal  situa- 
tion would  make  it  exceptlonaUy  difficult  to 
complete  all  the  necessary  technical  prepara- 
tions and  distribute  chemical  flUed  artUlery 
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munitions  to  combat  forces  In  quantities 
tbat  wotJld  make  any  difference.  Checnlcal 
filled  shells  cannot  be  safely  distributed  and 
carried  by  units  with  the  same  degree  of 
safety  and  convenience  as  conventional 
anununitlon. 

However.  It  may  be  tecbnlcaUy  feasible 
for  binary  munitions  to  be  stored  weU  for- 
ward In  the  combat  zone.  If  not  actually 
integrated  In  units'  basic  loads.  This  would 
afford  significant  logistical  advantage.  How- 
ever. If  that  type  of  storage  or  Integration 
were  to  occur.  It  woxild  greatly  Increase  the 
possibility  of  Inadvertent  use^-or  perhaps 
deliberate  misuse  by  an  overzealous  com- 
mander—of munitions  that  have  the  same 
degree  of  control  as  nuclear  weapons.  Thus 
consideration  of  added  safety  and  con- 
venience of  the  binary  weapons,  assuming 
all  these  materialize,  appears  to  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  very  restricted  role  assigned 
toxic  chemical  agents  in  our  national  de- 
fense strategy  in  the  first  place. 

What  is  the  Army's  concept  here?  Wliat, 
specifically  Is  intended  to  exploit  the  ob- 
vious advantage  of  safe  handling  of  the 
binaries  over  conventional  chemical  filled 
munitions?  Then,  proceeding  from  what  is 
planned,  we  should  anal>*ze  what  additional 
political  hazards  may  be  Incurred.  I  believe 
that  no  Pollyanna  statements  about  safety 
and  ease  of  handling  should  be  accepted.  A 
complete  statement  of  potential  impacts  of 
binary  weapons  on  peace  and  wartime  logis- 
tics and  distribution  should  be  demanded 
before  anything  Is  approved  by  Congress. 

RETALUTION     IN     KIND     DOCTSINE     SBOtTUI     BE 
REASSESSED 

Mr.  Jordan's  statement  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Security  Policy  and 
Scientific  Development  on  May  9,  includes 
the  remark  that  toxic  chemical  agents  have 
not  been  used  against  nations  that  possessed 
a  capability  to  reUllate  in  kind  and  which 
had  adequate  defensive  equipment  and 
training.  And  he  notes  that  "U.S.  capability 
to  retaliate  In  kind  and  in  fuU  measure" 
was  a  principal  reason  why  we  were  not 
attacked  with  chemical  weapons  in  World 
War  n. 

It  Is,  of  course,  the  nature  of  a  proponent 
for  a  system  or  doctrine  to  draw  conclusions 
from  history  that  favor  him.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress,  in  Its  deliberations 
on  any  issue  bearing  on  the  national  chem- 
ical stockpile,  should  require  that  the  mili- 
tary planners  furnish  an  in-depth  analysis 
of  all  feasible  reasons  why  toxic  chemical 
agents  have  not  been  employed  In  the  three 
major  wars  since  World  War  I.  We  know  that 
the  Germans  possessed  nerve  agents  at  the 
critical  time  when  they  were  most  threat- 
ened— the  Nc^mandy  invasion — and  yet  did 
not  use  them.  Hitler  showed  little  hesitancy 
to  aggravate  world  public  opinion,  if  by  doing 
so  he  obtained  what  he  perceived  as  an  ad- 
vantage. Thus,  the  classic  political -psycho- 
logical restraint  argument  seems  \ery  \heak 
applied  to  his  regime.  He  was  desperately  at- 
tempting to  perfect  nuclear  weapons  for 
strategic  use.  Why  did  nut  he  employ  the 
nerve  agents,  at  least  in  some  limited  way 
such  as  a  beach  defense?  Was  it  alone  be- 
cause he  feared  retaliation,  even  assuming  he 
belltvpd  u<:  to  have  nerve  agents  also?  The 
answer  may  lie  m  a  sector  that  the  chem- 
ical warfare  specialists  In  our  amy  have 
never  seen  fit  to  address. 

Chemical  agents  may  Introduce  so  much 
uncertainty  and  complication  In  tactical 
situations  as  to  be  perceived  as  offering  no 
great  advantage  to  either  side.  Smoke  rising 
from  a  leaf  pHe  behaves  In  unexpected  ways. 
Generally,  one  can  test  the  wind,  and  If  It  is 
blowing  toward  a  neighbor's  open  window. 
prudently  wait  awhile  to  burn  the  leaves. 
But  the  most  steady  wind  has  a  tendency  to 
take  unexpected  local  shifts  in  direction  and 
speed,  and  therefore  a  downwind  hazard  al- 
ways exist*  of  annoying  the  neighbor.  Substi- 
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tute  a  lethal  chemical  aerusol  for  the  smoke, 
and  friendly  troops  for  ihe  neighbor  and  you 
pose  the  fundamental  problem  that  wUl  al- 
ways be  assoclsted  with  close  support  use  of 
toxic  chemical  agents.  Friendly  troops  can 
first  button  up  in  masks  and  protective 
clothing,  of  course.  But  there  Is  always  the 
danger  of  fatal  error-  And  It  is  certain  that 
the  decision  to  have  friendly  troops  come  out 
from  the  protection,  once  assumed,  will  be 
made  with  great  reluctance.  WhUe  troopb 
ore  under  protective  gear,  their  combat 
power,  mobility  and  communications  are 
drastically  degraded. 

Now,  combining  the  great  persistency  of 
some  agents,  VX.  as  well  as  mustard,  there  la 
created  contamination  of  terrain  and  equip- 
ment that  Is  not  only  long  lasting  but  diS- 
cult  to  Impossible  to  detect  by  individuals 
alone.  Vehicles,  by  simply  driving  through  s 
shell  Impact  area,  may  be  contaminated  suffi- 
ciently to  kill  an  unwary,  unprotected  sol- 
dier who  later  brushes  up  against  one.  The 
fool  soldier  would  soon  become  suspicious  of 
depressions,  and  of  the  ground  that  he  would 
normaUy  use  for  cover  from  enemy  fire.  The 
persistent  toxic  chemical — and  here  It  would 
make  very  little  difference  whether  it  is  nerve 
agent  or  mustard — would  be  a  deterrent  to 
the  movement  and  free  access  lo  terrain,  not 
only  of  the  side  receiving  the  chemical  attack 
but  almost  certainly  on  the  other  side  as 
well.  Whether  such  dUadvantages  would  be 
outweighed  by  the  chemical  weapons*  ca- 
pabUltles  can  be  called  seriously  into  ques- 
tion. 

The  historical  reference  to  the  use  of  chem- 
ical agents  m  Worild  War  I  quickly  breaks 
down  in  tbe  modem  context.  The  battlefield 
of  World  War  I  was  antithetic^  to  most  mod- 
em tactical  anticipations,  partlcultcly  for  a 
war  In  Europe.  The  land  war  of  the  future 
wUl  almost  certainly  involve  a  great  deal 
more  mooUlty  and  dispersion  of  troops  than 
ever  before.  Foot  troops  will  often  be  air 
lifted,  or  lifted  in  armored  vehicles  to  the 
Immediate  battle  area.  Occupation  of  terrain 
will  be  less  Important  than  controlling  it  by 
tire  and  maneuver.  There  will  probably  be  a 
very  poorly  defined  delineation  of  terrain 
between  the  contending  sides.  Deep  penetra- 
tion by  attacking  troops,  and  often  quick  and 
deep  withdrawals  will  not  be  uncommon. 
Units  of  battalion  size  may  often  circle  one 
another  like  fightmg  dogs,  as  opposed  to  the 
more  orderly  advance  and  retreat  by  line  of 
trenches  as  occurred  In  World  War  I.  Even 
the  mustard  used  on  trench  fortifications  In 
that  war  tended  to  complicate  greatly  the  at- 
tack and  occupation  by  the  other  side.  How- 
ever, agents  such  as  VX.  spread  over  a  much 
wider  and  far  less  identifiable  area  of  battle- 
fields could  have  basically  the  same  deterrent 
effect  on  operations  as  unmarked  mlneflelda 
There  are.  of  course,  pretty  good  short- 
term  defenses  against  toxic  chemical  agents. 
Troops  that  are  well  trained  and  well 
equlpp?d  should  be  able  to  cut  their  losses 
from  chemical  agents  to  a  level  that  would 
perhaps  be  below  that  caused  by  conventional 
weaponry.  The  complicating  factor  in  defense 
against  chemical  agents  is  continuity.  Pro- 
tective masks  are  only  good  as  long  as  beard 
doesn't  break  the  air  seal  around  the  face.  A 
man  must  eat  or  eventually  remove  It  to  rest. 
Men  are  very  unlikely  to  be  able  to  sleep 
for  any  appreciable  period  In  a  mask — or  be 
willing  to  try.  because  during  sleep  the  in- 
dividual could  easily  dislodge  It  Persons 
whose  duties  require  close  Intellectxial  or 
visual  concentration  or  unimpeded  voice 
communications  would  be  greatly  hampered 
while  wearing  a  protective  mask.  Many  would 
require  collecUve  protective  shelters,  a  type 
protection  that  would  be  exceptionally  diffi- 
cult to  provide  In  a  fast  moving  combat  sit- 
uation. 

Bow  have  these  matters  been  dealt  with  in 
our  Army  In  training?  Have  reaUstlc  tests  of 
large  ntunbers  of  troops  over  at  least  3  to  4 
day  periods  simulating  a  toxic  environment 
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bMD  conducted?  I  know  of  none  that  would 
qualify  on  evea  one  of  tboee  polQts.  But  I 
make  no  claim  to  Inclusive  knowledge.  If 
the  Army  bas  conducted  such  tests,  it  would 
be  of  Interest  to  me.  were  I  a  policy  maker. 
what  conclusions  they  drew  from  them. 

But  there  \it  an  even  more  Important  aspect 
of  defence  than  the  ones  I  have  discussed 
above.  That  Is  the  question  of  threat  to  civil- 
ian populations.  No  country  In  the  world.  In- 
cluding thp  United  States,  has  sufficient  pro- 
tective gear  for  the  civilian  population.  A 
war  la  Europe  would  drastically  affect  the 
civilian  population  aa  It  has  throughout  his- 
tory. A  war  that  Introduced  chemical  agenta 
would  add  enormously  to  civilian  casualties, 
even  though  military  losses  were  not  greatly 
affected. 

Although  there  Is  virtually  no  defenae 
against  nuclear  weapons  within  a  certain 
parameter  from  ground  zero.  It  Is  conceiv- 
able that  shielding  from  blast  and  heat  could 
be  found  that  will  protect  life  relatively  close 
to  the  burst  area.  Thus,  the  requirements  to 
protect  against  nuclear  weapons  are  funda- 
mentally tbe  same  as  for  conventional  muni- 
tions or  missiles.  Get  physical  cover  in  line  of 
sight  from  the  blast  point.  ( X  am  not  Ignoring 
radiation  dangers,  but  these  will  not  be  as 
severe  as  popularly  believed.) 

However,  the  chemical  weapons  of  the  na- 
ture of  VX  or  mustard  could  go  around 
through  the  skin  the  protection  of  the  mask, 
of  even  those  I'jcky  enough  to  have  them, 
and  would  tend  to  concentrate  in  tbe  base- 
ments, depressions  and  wooded  areas  where 
civilians  would  naturally  congregate  for  shel- 
ter from  blast  and  fragments. 

If  chemical  wec^ions  were  used  against 
NATO  forces  In  Europe,  It  does  not  seem  at 
all  certain  to  me  that  we  would  automatically 
retaliate  in  kind.  If  we  thereby  Increased  the 
danger  of  the  civilian  refugee  population.  I 
see,  as  a  distinct  possibility,  the  energy  use 
of  chemical  weapons  on  the  cKillan  popula- 
tion in  or  contiguous  to  a  battle  area  as  a 
tactic  for  preoccupying  the  tactical  com- 
mander, tjilng  up  the  road  net  with  refugee 
flow  and  creating  havoc. 

How  will  the  Binary  Program  Affect  our 
Negotiating  Position  for  Chemical  Weapon 
Disarmament  ? 

I  raise  this  question  with  only  a  convic- 
tion that  It  la  politically  a  weak  move  to  de- 
velop binary  systems  without  any  pressing 
need.  Would  It  not  be  more  effective  to  point 
out  that  we  have  this  technolog>'  In  the  off- 
ing, but  are  holding  its  development  in 
abeyance  In  hope  that  we  may  reach  agree- 
ment on  disarmament? 

What  lead  times  for  Production  of  Binaries 
Would  Be  Required.  Assuming  the  Technol- 
ogy and  Basic  Plant  Equipment  Is  AvaUable? 
ChiT  national  policy  Is  now  geared,  it  seems 
to  me.  to  give  us  a  little  of  the  worst  of  both 
worlds.  We  declare  against  the  flrst  strike 
option,  and  hold  the  authority  for  use  of  the 
weapons  at  a  very  high  level  (a  policy  I 
thoroughly  agree  with).  But  the  fact  Is  we 
claim  a  necessity  to  retaliate  In  kind,  but 
don't  have  a  commitment  to  a  state  of  train- 
ing In  our  own  forces  that  would  even  ap- 
proach a  minimum  standard  of  safety  and 
technical  knowledge  to  follow  up  the  weap- 
ons' advantage-  Army  position  Is,  of  course, 
that  we  have  highly  trained  troops.  However. 
I  can  only  say  that  most  American  tactical 
commanders  know  far  less  about  the  capa  ■ 
blUtles  and  employment  of  chemical  weap- 
ona.  and  the  safety  precautions  that  would 
be  attendant  to  them  than  they  know  about 
doctoring  mules.  While  piously  proclaiming 
our  Intent  to  strike  back,  we  have  deployed 
the  weapons  in  such  half-hearted  ways,  and 
have  prepared  our  forces  In  such  haphazard 
faahJon  as  to  virtually  belle  the  strategy 
from  the  autseit.  That  being  the  case,  why 
not  consider  striving  for  a  capability  to 
strike  back,  but  offset  it  to  the  limit  of 
crash  production  lead  time  for  nerve  agents. 
!n  the  meantime,  retaining  mustard  in  our 
fftockpUe,  a  very  potent  agent  with  aU  tbe 
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capabiutes  of  compllcatrng  terrain  spoken 
of  earlier.  We  could  tben  retaliate  In  any 
case,  not  necessarily  Inunedl&tely  In  kind. 


August  5,  197^ 


WHAT'S  THE  REAL  STATE  OF 
VUTTNAMESE  ORPHANS? 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 


OP    WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mojiday.  August  5,  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  many  children  in  Vietnam 
who  have  been  orphaned  by  the  war  have 
not  been  forgotten,  I  have  been  pleased 
both  by  the  expressions  of  concern  for 
these  children  by  those  who  have  writ- 
ten and  talked  with  me  and  by  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  in  earmarking  funds  to 
assist  them. 

I  have  recently  reported  on  my  visit 
to  Saigon  and  on  the  progress  of  our 
cliild  welfare  program  there.  This  pro- 
gram provides  a  balance  between  meet- 
ing the  children's  needs  there  and  find- 
ing adoptive  parents  for  those  for  whom 
that  is  the  best  alternative. 

Some  good  insights  into  the  state  of 
these  children  and  the  ways  in  which 
their  needs  can  best  be  met  have  been 
provided  by  former  Vietnam  prisoner  of 
war  Stephen  Leopold,  who  has  returned 
to  Vietnam  and  shared  some  of  his  im- 
pressions with  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 
I  commend  to  your  attention  Captain 
Leopold's  article  from  the  JuJy  29.  1974 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

The  article  follows: 

What's  the  Reai,  Statk  or  Viithamese 

OapHAKS? 

(By  Stephen  B.  Leopold) 

S.M0ON,  Vietnam. — In  the  endless  Vietnam 
conOlct.  perhaps  no  appeal  has  galvanized  as 
much  consensus  among  Americans  of  all  po- 
Utlcal  persuasions  as  the  proposition  that 
"something  must  be  done  to  help  the  or- 
phaned children." 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  more  Im- 
passioned rhetoric  about  the  orphan  problem 
than  calm  assessment  of  facts  and  figures, 
particularly  In  regard  to  the  emotionally 
charged  Issues  of  orphanage  management  and 
adoption  of  racially  mixed  children. 

Claims  have  been  made  that  there  are 
large  numbers  of  racially  mixed  children 
penned  up  In  orphanages  or  living  In  the 
streets,  shimned  by  the  race  conscious  Viet- 
namese : 

That  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
has  derailed  or  obstructed  efforts  of  foreign 
families  to  adopt  orphans; 

And  that  some  private  orphanages  are  loath 
to  put  thler  children  up  for  adoption  lest 
they  lose  a  valuable  "fund-raising  attrac- 
tion." 

LOOICIKO  POa  ANSWERS 

During  a  recent  19  day  stay  In  Vietnam 
I  questioned  several  Americans  Involved  with 
the  orphan  problem. 

My  sources  Included  officials  of  private 
agencies  and  of  the  US.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  (AID),  which,  among 
other  things,  bandies  child  care  programs. 

This  Is  what  they  reported: 

There  are  a  great  many  orphans  to  be 
cared  for,  but  the  rumored  "estimates"  of 
the  number  of  racially  mixed  orphans  are 
grossly  exaggerated; 

The  adoption  process  has  Improved  mar- 
ketedly  In  the  lost  year: 

Some  groups  are  definitely  using  orphans 
for  personal,  or  Institutional,  gain. 

The  major  problem,  they  said,  was  to  ef- 
fectively help  the  Vietnamese  extend  chUd 


care  benefits,  establish  a  foster  home  pro- 
gram and  place  as  many  orphans  as  possible 
in  "extended  families." 

In  the  areas  of  the  country  under  control 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  government,  there 
are  eight  mUllon  chUdren  under  10.  Of  these 
an  estimated  107c  are  without  one  or  both 
parents. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  overwhelming  ma. 
Jorlty  of  orphans  are  military  dependenu 
Thus,  about  000,000  now  receive  benefits  from 
the  mlnlsteries  of  social  welfare  and  of  war 
veterans. 

About  20,000  other  children  are  registered 
In  119  orphanages. 

PlnaUy,  there  are  about  180.000  orphans 
stui  "out  there,"  and  these  ore  the  target  of 
a  new  two  year  program  launched  Jointly  by 
the  government.  AID  and  several  nrlvati 
agencies. 

Funds  for  this  program  will  come  from  the 
new  82.5  mlUlon  AID  child  care  budget  a 
modest  sum  In  relation  to  the  scope  of  the 
problem,  but  a  dramatic  Increase  comDarm 
to  prior  efforts.  *^ 

■Previously,  our  budget  was  only  »2O0  000  " 
said  Hugh  O-Neui,  the  AID  official  in  suxm 
responsible  for  child  care  funding. 

That  he  added,  "was  Just  enough  money 
to  ship  rice  to  some  orphanages." 

The  thrust  of  the  new  program  wUl  be  to 
Improve  child  care  benefits  by  opening  more 
day  care  centers,  foster  homes  and  rehabui- 
tatlon  facilities  for  physically  and  mentallv 
retarded  children.  ' 

The  program  also  will  attempt  to  locate 
at  least  80,000  of  the  unregistered  orphans. 
abandoned  chUdren  and  other  wards  of  the 
nation  to  provide  them  with  needed  benefits 
and  aid  their  reintegration  into  Vietnamese 
society. 

As  with  most  orphans  now  being  cared  for 
by  the  Vietnamese,  emphasis  Is  to  be  placed 
on  the  extended  family  system:  situating  or- 
phans with  a  parent,  relative  or  neighbor 

Our  hope,"  O-Veill  said,  "is  to  provide 
the  means  for  Increased  family  solidarity 
and,  above  all,  not  to  force  single  parents  or 
foster  parents  Into  abandoning  their  children 
due  to  Increased  economic  pressure"  caused 
by  splrallng  Inflation.  "-uaju 

Americans  in  Vietnam  concerned  with  the 
orphans  see  two  major  dllBcultles.  One  Is 
economic,  the  other  social. 

EconomlcaUy,  the  problem  Is  defined  In 
one  word :  inflation. 

.Market  goods,  even  those  offered  from  OS 
surpluses,   "have  at  least  doubled  In  price 

5^AB^?  ii"  i"'   ^'"■"   "'"   ^"ert  Trott, 
CARE'S  director  In  Vietnam. 

PBICED  O^T  MARKET 

Some  Items  such  as  mUk  have  been  simply 
priced  off  the  market  as  both  the  needs  of 
American  consumers  and  the  proliferation  of 
ns  trade  agreements  with  communut  coun- 
tries combined  to  drastically  reduce  tbe 
amount  of  stirplus  commodities  available. 

A  final,  somewhat  ironic  twist  Is  that  funds 
raised  by  private  agencies  for  use  la  Vietnam 
have  shrunk.  As  Trott  wryly  observed,  "We 
have  less  money  now  than  we  did  before  the 
war  'ended.' " 

The  social  problem  facing  the  plaimod 
child  care  program  Is  more  complex  and 
controversial. 

Several  Americans.  Vietnamese  and  third 
country  personnel  with  long  experience  In 
the  fleld  question  the  wisdom  of  "scorching" 
for  more  orphans. 

In  the  words  of  one  long  time  Vietnamese 
observer,  "Some  Vietnamese  wlU  know  a 
good  deal  when  they  see  It,  and  we're  likely 
to  acquire  more  bogus  orphans  than  the 
genuine  article." 

Emphasis  should  first  be  placed  on  estab- 
lishing more  and  better  child  care  services, 
these  critics  warn. 

BAD  SYSTEM? 

Unless  the  day  care  center,  foster  home 
and  adoption  programs  are  Improved,  many 
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of  the  newly  discovered  orphans  wlU  be  rele- 
gated to  orphanages,  they  say. 

And  It  I',  the  orphanage  system  that  wor- 
ries many  of  the  Informed  people  In  Vietnam, 
be  they  natives  or  foreigners. 

An  official  AID  memo  states  that  90%  of 
the  20.000  children  in  orphanages  have  one 
living  parent  or  other  close  relative.  But  tbe 
orphanages  were  by  no  means  a  form  of 
foster  home. 

Many  required  that  the  parent  or  relative 
sign  over  custody  of  the  child,  and  fully  70% 
did  not  permit  adoptions. 

Thus,  given  the  scarcity  of  adequate  public 
child  care  centers,  some  working  widowed 
mothers — and  even  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers— were  forced  by  economic  necessity  to 
renounce  the  right  to  their  children. 

WAR  BY-PRODrCT? 

This  situation  might  be  dismissed  as  an 
unfortunate  by-product  of  the  war  if  It  were 
not  for  the  callousness  of  certain  "humani- 
tarian" institutions. 

Several  private  orphanages  use  their  chil- 
dren as  fund  raising  attractions.  Certain 
religious  orders  among  Catholics.  Buddhists 
and  Protestants  have  turned  their  orphan- 
ages Into  involuntary  draft  pools  for  increas- 
ing the  number  of  nuns,  novices,  monks  and 
lay  preachers  as  well  as  for  cheap  labor  on 
church  owned  land. 

Critics  grant  that  this  Is  better  than  leov- 
Ing  children  to  an  uncertain  fate  on  the 
street.  They  Insist,  however,  that  the  best 
answer  Is  to  provide  orphans  with  family 
living,  not  Institutional  care. 

Apparently,  many  Vietnamese  agree. 

Robert  Chamness.  head  of  Holt  Children's 
Sen-Ice,  a  foreign  adoption  agency,  said: 

"When  the  ( Vietnamese!  parent  or  rela- 
tives of  a  child  sign  over  custody  to  us.  they 
demand  a  guarantee  that  their  child  will  be 
adopted,  not  placed  In  an  orphanage." 


DREAM    NEARS    REALITY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   MASSACHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Uoniay,  August  5,  1974 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  prob- 
lems of  our  Nation's  aged  are  some  of 
the  most  pressing  before  us  today. 

The  aged  have  spent  their  entire  lives 
contributing  to  the  welfare  ol  the  coun- 
trj-;  we  have  a  responsibility  to  see  that 
they  do  not  spend  their  later  years  in 
Isolation.  The  Holyoke  Geriatric  Author- 
ity under  the  able  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Maria  B.  Dwight  has  set  an  example  that 
other  cities  across  the  Nation  should  take 
note  of.  This  autonomous  city  agency  has 
been  able  to  plan  and  obtain  funds  for 
a  multimillion-dollar  geriatric  care  cen- 
ter The  center  itself  will  be  rather 
unique;  it  will  combine  hospital-type  care 
and  amb'olatory  units  with  private  small 
apartments  that  offer  the  chance  for  the 
aged  to  live  independently,  but  with  the 
nutritional  and  medical  guidance  and  at- 
tention that  they  need. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  submit 
to  tlie  Congressional  Recobd  the  follow- 
ing excellent  article  by  Robert  Perkins 
which  appeared  in  the  Springfield  Union 
and  which  describes  the  progress  of  Mrs. 
Dwlghfs  and  the  Holyoke  Geriatric  Au- 
thority's dream : 

Mrs.     DWIOHT'S     DREAM      NEARS     RXAUTT 

(By  Robert  Perkins) 
HOLTOKE.— "The  system  has  been  created 
In  such  a  way  that  elderlv  people  fall  through 
all  the  cracks." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Acting  on  this  deeply  felt  belief,  Mrs. 
Maria  B.  Dwight  has  spent  tremendous  time 
and  energy  over  the  past  half  dozen  years 
trying  to  make  a  dent  in  that  system. 

And  for  the  first  time  in  those  long  years, 
even  the  most  pessimistic  of  observers  is 
wtlUng  to  admit,  it  looks  as  If  Mrs.  Owlght's 
dream  of  a  multlmilUon -dollar  gerlartlc  care 
center  In  this  city  is  going  to  be  achieved. 

Actually.  Mrs.  Dwight  Is  only  one  ol  a 
number  of  persons  who  have  worked  hard 
to  develop  the  geriatric  care  center  through 
a  flrst-ln-the-natlon  autonomous  city  agency, 
the  Geriatric  Authority  of  Holyoke. 

However,  Mrs.  Dwight  has  been  the  most 
important  figure  In  this  possible  prototype 
for  elderly  care  which,  if  successful,  may  be 
adopted  by  other  cities  around  the  country. 
Mrs.  Dwight.  wife  of  Holyoke  Transcript- 
Telegram  Editor  William  Dwight  Jr.,  is  a  very 
strong-willed  and  compassionate  person. 
These  traits  have  served  her  both  well  and 
III  as  the  GAH,  which  officially  came  Into 
being  Jan.  l.  1971.  struggled  without  benefit 
of  prior  examples  to  find  a  way  to  buUd  the 
geriatric  ca'-e  complex. 

With  her  deeply  held  beliefs  in  the  rlght- 
ness  of  her  cause,  she  has  been  slow  to  make 
those  compromises  absolutely  necessary  lo 
build  the  center. 

"We  were  naive  at  the  start."  she  admitted 
In  a  recent  Interview.  It  took  a  long  time 
before  she  and  the  GAH  realized  that  tbe 
dream  of  a  building  they  had  in  mind  would 
have  to  be  toned  down  considerably  In  order 
to  be  financially  possible. 

Mrs.  Dwlght's  zeal  led  to  another  prob- 
lem— the  sensitive  egos  of  politicians,  spe- 
clflcally  those  on  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
Time  and  time  again,  the  GAH  brought  a 
major  item  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  only  at 
the  last  minute  for  Its  approval. 

Tbe  aldermen,  a  basically  conservative 
body,  were  not  happy  about  giving  up  con- 
trol of  the  Municipal  Nursing  Home,  a  source 
of  patronage,  to  the  GAH  and  they  were  even 
less  happy  about  what  they  felt  was  the 
OAK'S  constant  infringement  on  aidermanlo 
protocol. 

But  Mrs.  Dwight  never  gave  up  on  the 
project,  even  as  she  learned.  A  project  that 
Is  fiscally  possible  has  been  designed  and 
the  last  shreds  of  aldermanlc  opposition  have 
finally  crumbled. 

Unless  a  new  major  dlaappolntment  comes 
along,  the  current  130-bed  municipal  nursing 
home  will  be  renovated  and  an  additional 
120-bed  unit  will  be  added.  Construction  on 
that  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  December. 

When  that  unit  Is  completed,  an  addi- 
tional 100  sheltered  nursing  home  units  Is 
planned  to  round  out  the  project. 

One  of  the  major  achievements  of  the  GAH 
Is  that  the  project  will  not  cost  the  city  of 
Holyoke  much  money — a  total  of  »350,000  to 
defray  operating  expenses  while  the  con- 
struction project  Is  under  way. 

Holyoke,  with  its  serious  fiscal  problems, 
could  not  afford  even  the  minimum  care  and 
housing  its  elderly  are  entitled  to.  The  GAH, 
utilizing  available  federal  and  state  monies 
and  construction  financing  which  will  allow 
deferment  of  payments  until  revenue  Is  com- 
ing in.  has  managed  to  circumvent  that 
seemingly   Insurmountable   obstacle. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Mrs.  Dwight  said 
she  thinks  the  GAH  center  along  with  elderly 
housing  presently  being  built  in  Holyoke  wlU 
make  a  dent  In  the  problems  of  the  poor 
elderly  In  Holyoke. 

And  In  doing  so,  It  may  serve  as  a  guide 
for  other  communities.  As  Gerald  W.  Hayes, 
an  advisor  to  the  GAH,  pointed  out  recently, 
"Holyoke  Is  not  a  lot  different  from  other  old 
Industrial  communities." 

If  an  autonomous  city  agency  proves  auc- 
cesaful  In  meeting  the  housing  and  taealth 
needs  of  elderly  poor  which  proliferate  In 
such  cities.  It  may  well  serve  as  a  model  for 
efforts  m  other  communities,  he  said. 
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If  such  a  result  does  come  about,  much  of 
the  credit  must  go  to  Mrs.  Dvlght. 


"TOWBOAT  U"  GRADUATES  ITS 
FIRST  CLASS 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or   ASKAICSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  5,  1974 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  River  Academy  Is  so  new  that 
it  can  be  said  to  have  been  born  vrith  the 
1970's.  I  am  Indeed  proud  to  have  been 
a  part  of  the  effort  to  secure  this  educa- 
tional institution  for  the  training  of  our 
modem  day  Mark  Twain. 

Today's  modem  instruction  leading  to 
a  river  pilots  license  begins  502  miles 
south  of  Twain's  Hannibal.  Mo.  Those 
are  the  twisting  turning  river  miles  from 
Hannibal  to  Helena,  Ark.,  where  this 
month  the  first  class  of  the  National 
River  Academy  of  the  United  States  wfll 
graduate. 

The  graduating  cadets  will  have  com- 
pleted 22  month.<;  of  training.  They  will 
have  received  Eound  instruction  in  every 
phase  of  today's  life  on  the  Mississippi. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues a  series  of  articles  publLshed  in 
the  New  Orleans  Times -Picayune  which 
highlight  the  first  edition  of  National 
P.iver  Academi'  graduates.  The  first  of 
tills  series  exalts  the  beginnings  of  "Tow- 
boat  0": 

The  article  follows: 
First    Class    to    GRADUATt:     BiIark    Twaitt 

WotTU)  PWD  Himself  Vert  Much  at  Home 

AT  National  Rxvek  Acaoemt 
(By   Clint   BoltOD) 

When  I  was  a  boy.  there  was  but  one  per- 
manent ambition  among  my  comrades  In  our 
vtltage  on  the  a-est  bank  of  the  MlKSis-oippl 
River.  That  was  to  be  a  steamboatman  — 
From  Mark  Twain's  "Life  on  the  Mississippi." 

The  boy's  real  name  was.  of  course.  Samuel 
Langhorne  Clemens.  The  "Tillage  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River"  was  Hannibal, 
Mo.,  and  that  "one  permanent  ambition"  was 
tbe  bright  dream  of  boys  and  young  men  in 
all  the  countless  towns  along  "The  River" 
weU  over  a  centxiry  ago. 

Young  Sam  Clemens  was  to  accomplish 
many  things  before  hU  death  m  1910.  He 
was  to  become  a  newspaperman,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  American  authors  of  his 
time,  a  lecturer  on  bis  travels  to  many  ports 
of  the  world. 

He  was  To  walk  and  talk  with  kings, 
queens,  presidents  and  other  notables.  But 
tbe  first  ambition  was  to  be  achieved  and  to 
so  completely  Affect  his  entire  life  that  he 
was,  forever  after,  to  be  known  as  Mark 
Tix-aln.  the  name  he  adopted  from  the  old 
leadsman's  call  on  the  river  boau  of  his 
youth. 

For  the  century  and  more  since  Mark 
Twain  began  "learning  the  river"  under  the 
redoubtable  and  always  able  "Mr.  Blxby" 
there  has  been  but  one  way  to  become  a  pilot 
on  the  rlvera  of  this  nation.  That  is:  exactly 
as  Mark  Twain  did,  under  tbe  personal  guid- 
ance and  tutelage  of  a  qualified  pilot.  Tbe 
form  of  apprenticeship  was  known  as  "cub- 
bing" and  it  is  an  ancient  and  very  honorable 
way  to  learn  any  craft,  profession,  trade. 

It  was  1857  when  Sam  Clemens  went  to 
piloting  on  tbe  Mississippi.  Bis  "tuition"  fee 
to  Mr.  Blxby,  a  master  pilot  of  tbe  period, 
was  *500  which  was  to  be  paid  from  pUotlng 
fees  Mark  T^'aln  would  earn  after  he  had 
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been  accepted  Into  that  very  exclusive  ftra- 

ternity. 

Conaldering  Just  how  much  500  pre-Clvil 
War  dollars  were  wonh  a^lnst  I947's 
money,  a  joung  man  wUh  the  Mark  Twain 
ambition  can  do  it  all  a  lot  quicker  and  a 
lot  less  expensively.  A  young  man  with  a 
high  school  diploma,  sound  physically  and 
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fectlonately  nicknamed  "Towboat  V."  Cur- 
rently a  baker'a  doEen  of  young  men  from 
the  New  Orleans  area  is  enrolled  at  the  River 
Academy. 

Three  of  them  are  first  classmen  now  In 
their  final  months  of  training. 

They  will  soon  sit  for  the  Coast  Guard 
examinations     for    that    coveted     "piloting 


wiih  good  vuion  can  become  a  licensed  pilot     ticket"  and.  in  due  course  their  abuitv  eves 
on     Inland     Waters     and     Western     Rivers       ** — ' ■ —  ■  -..'•'     ' 


slon  by  member  firms  and  In  moat  Instances 
when  they  "go  on  the  river"  for  their  two- 
month  work  training  periods  they  will  be 
on  sponsoring  company  vessels. 

In  this  maimer  most  of  the  New  Orleans 
cadet  delegation  from  the  recent  entrants  of 
last  April  29  to  those  who  wUl  graduate  in 
August  wUl  have  put  their  river  time  in  on 
ve^els  of  New  Orleans-based  companies 

The  cadets  earn  while  they  learn  afloat  In 
actual  practice  60  of  the  river  days  are  work- 
Ing  days.  The  remaining  10  are  vacation  days 
but  cadets  can  stay  aboard  those  extra  lO 
days  at  regular  wages. 

Academy  Supt.  Pierre  Becker  grinned  at 
this  point, 

"Most  of  the  cadets  take  their  10  days 
leave.  In  fact,  we  don't  pressure  them  to  re- 
mam  aboard.  The  river  training  U  a  lot  more 
than  Just  learning  how  to  handle  lines,  tie 
up  a  tow  and  all  of  that. 

'•Very  basic  Is  their  ability  to  live  In  rela- 
tively close  quarters  with  their  shipmates. 
There  are  the  pressures  of  differing  back- 
grounds, education  and  let's  face  It  .  ,  .  our 
cadets  take  a  good  deal  of  kidding,  you 
could  even  call  it  hazing. 

"This  whole  idea  of  a  River  Academy  is 
revolutionary,  even  radical  m  terms  of  the 

fuBdamental  knowledge  ol  conduct  and  op-  ^"'  ",  '?'  /'"»■  !■*=  th.  Big  Rlv.r.  Kwp     SSe  the  Sim  S^dar  wo?de«  bwk  S  WortS 

•ration  on  which  all  water  borne  traBc  to-  '"'  '°""'    "'""B.  they  will  have  their  own      "^"-"^  "'^  '  ^  day  « onders  BacH  to  World 

land  or  International  is  based.  traaltlona.  their  own  memories. 

They  will  have  learned  some  engtoeerlng  They  will  remember  hell   and   hlghwater 

>w  to  read  the  complex  charts  which  trace  *'  I"""!  «3,  the  aleet-swcpt  night  when  "the 


Twato's  handsome  apprentice  fee  of  »*00  Is 
now  a  tuition  Tee  of  91.000  per  year  for  a  two- 
year  course. 

This  Includes  room  and  board.  There  are 
no  "extras"  except  a  suitable  number  of  seta 
of  Ichakl  shirts  and  pants,  some  "fatigue"  or 
worlung  clothes,  gloves  and  safety  shoes. 
wHsaz  rr  bxciks 

Today's  modem  Instruction  leading  to  a 
river  pilot  license  begins  502  miles  south  of 
Twatos  Hannibal.  Those  are  the  twisting, 
turning  river  miles  from  Hannibal  to  Helena. 
Ark.,  where,  to  August,  the  first  class  of  the 
National  Klver  Academy  of  the  United  States 
will  graduate. 

The  graduating  cadets  will  have  com- 
pleted 22  months  of  training  They  will  have 
received  sound  Instruction  in  every  phase  of 
today's  life  on  the  .Mississippi.  They  will  have 
spent  clossrocm  hours  learning  iuch  Impor 


hands  and  river  savvy  will  be  applied  to'  what 
la  now  and  always  will  be  our  city's  greatest 
source  of  revenue,  cargoes  to  and  out  of  the 
Port  of  New  Orleans. 

Young  as  It  Is.  almost  as  raw  as  the  cub 
pilots  of  the  Twain  era.  "Towboat  D "  is  Im- 
pressive now  and  In  the  years  to  come  will 
be  to  the  nation's  vast  complex  of  Inland 
waterways  »hat  King's  Potot  Is  to  our  Inter- 
national maritime  Industry. 

In  the  not  too  distant  future,  as  It  grows 
and  expands.  It  will  become  a  place  of  spe- 
cialized expertise. 

It  wHI  never  have  the  military  myitlque 
of  West  Point,  the  naval  traditions  of  An- 
napolis. The  young  cadets  at  the  National 
River  Academy  will  not  have  memories  of 
tall  ship  sailing  aboard  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy's  square  rigged  barque  "Eagle."  nor 
will  they  sing  of  the  Air  Force's  "wild  blue 
yonder." 


;  complex  charts  which  trace 
evers  tortuous  mue  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  navigable  rivers  which  feed  It  on  Its  wav 
to  the  Dull  of  Mexico. 

They  wui  know  about  the  various  buoys, 
beacons  and  other  aids  to  navlFstlon  on  traf- 
flc  laden  rivers  juch  as  the  Ohio,  the  Mis- 
souri, the  Illinois  and  other  waterways  Thev 
will  have  spent  months  "deck  handing"  on 
towbOBla.  putttog  into  practice  the  things 
taught  by  Instructors  ashore. 

All  of  this  will  be  part  of  the  complete 
course  they  will  be  given  at  the  world's  first 
•Ed  only  academy  for  towboat  pUota. 

In  the  22  months  they  wlU  attend  the 
Natloi-al  Hlver  Academy  they  wUl  have  spent 
two  months  at  "school"  for  each  two  months 
In  the  field  "  In  this  case  the  "field"  Is  the 
mighty  Mississippi  and  bevond  that  it  be- 
comes the  entire  25  000  miles  of  the  nation's 
inland  waterways  which  Is  not  only  this 
country's  but  the  world's  greatest  frelght- 
trafflc  highway. 

On  the  eve  of  this  nation's  200th  anni- 
versary, we  are  not  too  far  removed  from 
the  yesterye...rs  of  the  flatboata  and  the 
broadhorns  which  carried  adventurers  pio- 
neer jettlers  and  questing  merchants  to  new 
landfalls  on  the  great  rivers  of  our  then  In- 
fant republic. 

TRZ    01.D    CATS 

To  be  sure,  the  old  days,  the  glory  days 
are  gone.  Only  our  own  familiar  Delta  Queen 
stui  pliao  the  ancient  rivers  to  the  great  tra- 
dition of  the  aoetlng  mansions  U*rk  Twain 
knew  so  well. 

Steering  sweeps,  pushing  poles,  even  steam 
have  vanished  from  the  rivers.  Today  there 
are  things  Twain's  Master  Pilot  Blxby  never 
dreamed  of.  ranging  from  diesel  power  to  the 
newer-than-new  world  of  electronics  Thev 
use  radar  and  radio  on  the  rivers  now 
and  computers  and  loadtan-unloadtog  de- 
nca  that  to  Twain  would'  have  been  the  — 
^taey  writing  of  his  contemporary.  Jules     "? 


set  damn  near  grabbed  the  whole  tow  at  the 
ridge  at  Thebes."  the  big  wtod  and  rain 
roaring  out  of  the  Ozarks  across  the  Arkansas 
Plateau  to  catch  em  "to  a  bind  at  Possum 
Point." 

But  for  right  now  they  are  very  young  men 
learntog  a  very  ancient  profession. 

ACADEMT    OBIC1N5 

The  National  River  Academy  of  the  United 
States  Is  so  new  that  It  can  be  said  to  have 
been  born  with  the  'TOs.  The  actual  start,  the 
basic  planntog  began  earlier. 

But  the  first  step  to  making  the  NRA  a 
reality  was  the  formation  of  a  corporation  to 
establish  such  a  school.  That  was  In  Janu- 
ary. 1970.  when  promtoent  members  of  the 
river  todustry  set  the  wheels  to  motion. 

On  AprU  22.  1970.  there  was  held  the  first 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors.  Of  the  21 
members  then  convened  13  were  from  tow- 
boat  companies  and  the  remainder  from  riv- 
er-related todustry. 

The  composition  of  that  board  Is  of  Im- 
mediate and  historical  Interest.  It  Is  as  tra- 
ditional as  the  river  Itself  and,  as  yet.  a  lit- 
tle-acknowledged example  of  our  national 
belief  to  free  enterprise. 

That  belief,  as  strong  and  as  sturdy  as  to 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  la  stUl  a  ma- 
jor factor  In  the  academy's  function.  While 
the  academy  is  recognized  as  a  public  func- 
tion. It  Is  supported  wholly  by  the  todustry 
It  serves 

The  prtoclpal  support  comes  from  "mem- 
ber companies"  and  to  the  school  structure 
there  are  three  categories  of  membership 
They  are: 

Regular  Members.  This  category  tocludes 
owners  or  operators  of  mland  river  vessels. 
Associate  Members.  Firms,  corporations  or 
persons  connected  with  the  Industry. 

ARllute  Members.  Invldluala  or  non- 
profit organizations  Interested  In  the  todui- 


Verne. 

But  Twato,  Pittsburgh  stogie  cocked  up  to 
a  qulalcal  eyebrow,  would  find  himself  very 
much  at  home  at  the  National  River  Acad- 
emy of  the  United  States,  on  those  rich  BO 
acres  of  what  was  once  good  yield  and  cot- 


The  scope  of  the  various  categories  Is 
broad.  Many  of  the  waterways  companies 
which  support  the  academy  have  sent  their 
house  flags,  which  are  hung  on  the  walls  of 
the  cadet's  mesa  hall. 

These  have  already  come  to  have  symbolic 
meaning   for   the   cadets   because    niany   of 
A  annrt  m.„„  „,v  '*""  "°  "sponsored  "  by  operator-companies 

then^eft?homr/,°"°.f,"f^"l"'""''«     Sponsorship    to    this    Instance    means    that 
themselves  at  home  at  what  they  have  aX-     cadets  have  been  recommended  for  admls- 


ton  land  Just  10  miles  south  of  the  Holiday 
Ilto  at  Helena 


I  Navy's  90-day  wonders  back  to  World 
W*r  II.  They  have  to  be  able  to  take  It.  Not 
only  on  the  Job  but  Just  living  aboard. 

"There'B  a  big  factor  here  In  Just  that  old. 
old  business  of  the  boot,  the  rookie.  Each  of 
our  cadets  while  he  Is  aboard  Is  rated  not 
only  for  aptitude  as  a  potential  pilot  but  on 
his  ability  to  get  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
crew.  In  fact  we  place  great  stress  on  each 
captain's  written  evaluation  of  the  cadets 
assigned  to  him  not  only  to  performance  of 
duties  but  In  general  compatibility  with 
others." 

NEW  oaLEANS  BOYS 

"How  do  the  New  Orleans  boys  do?" 
"Overall,  very  well  Some  of  them  come 
from  families  with  some  association  with  the 
river  or  shipping  m  some  form.  Some  have 
worked  on  offshore  rigs  on  vacations,  others 
have  done  some  deckhandlng.  We  have  our 
own  little  school  paper  here.  Prom  time  to 
time  we  run  quotes  from  the  Captain's  re- 
ports. Take  a  look." 

I  ran  my  eye  down  the  column  "Captains 
Speak"  to  the  school  mimeographed  news- 
letter. Of  the  list  of  New  Orleans  area  cadets 
which  I  had  been  furnished,  two  names 
Jumped  up.  Capt.  Gary  Langley  of  the  Canal 
Barge  Co.  had  written: 

"Cadet  Richard  has  done  very  good  on  my 
boat.  Hope  to  see  him  very  soon  again  as  a 
pilot  on  one  of  Canal's  boats. 

And  Capt.  John  Everett  of  Ingram  Barge 
Co.  had  written : 

"Cadet  Peralta  can  be  cottoted  on  to  do 
whatever  Instructed  to  do  without  being 
watched  over  and  always  finds  something 
that  needs  to  be  done." 

MelTto  P.  Richard  Jr.  Is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Melnn  Richard  of  Marrero.  He  wlU 
graduate  In  August.  Alfred  "Pepe"  Peralta  is 
the  ion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  O.  Peralta  of  S96(I 
Memphis  St.,  New  Orleans.  He  Is  a  second 
classman. 
"When  can  I  meet  these  youngsters''" 
"Right  after  chow.  Except  the  first  clsss- 
man.  Richard.  LaOarde  and  young  Jim  Car- 
II  n.  They  are  on  the  river  right  now.  When 
they  come  back  here  theyll  be  Jamming  to 
sit  for  the  Coast  Ouard  exams.  But  I've 
passed  the  word  for  the  others." 

Capt.  Becker  had  Indeed  passed  the  word. 
As  wT  walked  from  his  office  to  the  mesa 
hall  the  old  .-scuttlebutt  was  working-  .  .  . 
"Yeah,  some  writer  from  New  Orleans.  Gonna 
write  about  the  academy." 

Later  a  voice  that  had  the  rtog  of  a  senior 
non-com  in  any  outfit  sang  out : 
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"Right  after  chow  all  you  New  Orleans 
Specials  report  to  the  Rec  Room." 

"New  Orleans  Specials?"  That's  what  they 
»ere  tagged  one  bright  afternoon  In  May  at 
the  National  River  Academy  at  Helena,  Ark. 
F\?rever,  after,  that  New  Orleans  delegation 
will  be  known  up  and  down  The  River  aa 
the  "New  Orleans  Specials." 

Which  Is  how  at  the  world's  first  and  only 
river  piloting  academy  a  scoall  piece  of  tra- 
dition was  bom. 


AN   END   TO  TORTURE 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  5,  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  glaring  deficien- 
cies In  our  foreign  assistance  and  mili- 
tary aid  programs  has  been  the  use  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  support  the  Im- 
prisonment and  torture  of  political  pris- 
oners in  South  Vietnam.  Brazil.  Chile, 
and  Greece  under  the  recently  deposed 
regime  and  certain  other  nations.  There 
is  simply  no  possible  justification  for 
this  situation  and  positive  initiatives 
must  be  taken  to  insure  that  this  Nation 
does  not  directly  or  indirectly  assist  any 
country  in  capriciously  denying  its  citi- 
zens of  basic  rights  or  in  otherwise  sup- 
pressing basic  civil  liberties  and  human 
dignity  guaranteed  by  international  con- 
ventions. It  is  reported,  for  example,  that 
the  Thieu  regime  in  Saigon  continues  to 
hold  political  prisoners  and  subjects 
many  of  them  to  inhumane  treatment. 
What  assurances  do  we  have  tirnt  funds 
to  be  appropriated  under  the  DOD  ap- 
propriations bill  for  military  assistance 
to  South  Vietnam  will  not  be  used  to 
perpetuate  such  intolerable  policies? 

The  use  or  possible  use  of  American 
aid  to  undertake  programs  of  torture 
and  the  denial  of  hirnian  rights  is  an 
issue  of  deep  continuing  concern,  par- 
ticularly when  one  reads  that — 

Torture  has  now  become  a  state  Institu- 
tion In  more  than  30  countries. 

It  is  an  issue  to  which  we  should  give 
careful  and  sober  thought  and  reflec- 
tions, particularly  as  we  consider  legis- 
lation extending  aid  to  other  nations. 

A  very  penetrating  but  disturbing 
article  on  this  general  issue  appeared  In 
yesterday's  New  York  Times  and  I  Insert 
it  herewith  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 

TORTtlW.    AI?    OTTTCIAL    WaT    OF    LTWZ    IN    30 

Covmnas 
(By  Jean-Pierre  Clavel) 

T&rture  has  now  become  a  state  tnstltutlon 
In  more  than  30  countries,  a  rule  of  pain 
carried  out  by  technlclana,  eclentlsta,  para- 
military officials,  Judges  and  cabinet  minis- 
ters. 

Docximentatlon  comes  from  the  respected 
human  rights  agency  Amnesty  Internatlon- 
«.  a  private  London-based  group  that  seeks 
freedom  for  political  prisoners  and  has  of- 
ncea  In  33  nations.  As  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  United  Nations"  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  approaches.  Amnestya 
I^ndon  headquarters  described  in  a  224- 
P»«e  report  allegatlona  and  evidence  of  tor- 
ture In  64   countries   In   the   last    10  years. 

Most  of  what  the  agency  calls  a  "cancer- 
ous" growth  of  torture  has  occurred  In  Latin 
America,  spreading  to  22  nations  there  In  the 
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lO-year  period.  Portugal  and  Northern  Ire- 
land are  anxong  the  10  European  countries 
named,  as  are  14  nations  in  Africa,  7  In  Asia 
and  8  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  vast  number  of  victims  In  urban 
area:;  are  members  of  legitimate  political 
organizations,  trade  unions  and  youth 
movements,  professors,  women's  leaders, 
religious  figures,  lawyers  and  journalists.  In 
rural  situations.  It  is  unarmed  peasants, 
villagers  and  even  chUdren  who  are  caught 
in  the  torture  net.  Contends  Amnesty  In- 
ternational, "It  is  apparent  today  that  much 
of  state  torture  Is  carried  out  by  the  military 
forces,  usually  elite  or  special  units,  who 
displace  the  civil  police  In  matters  of  polit- 
ical security.  Their  mUltary  training  and 
their  exposure  to  post-World  War  II  theories 
about  'unconventional  war'  make  them  par- 
ticularly apt  for  the  practice  and  enable  them 
to  apply  the  concept  of  'war'  to  any  situation 
of  clvU  conflict  no  matter  how  mild." 

In  Latin  America.  It  Is  possible  to  pin- 
point the  arrival  of  torture  In  nations  such 
as  Uruguay,  Bolivia  and  Chile  and  to  dem- 
onstrate the  pattern  in  which  torture  has 
spread  across  the  continent.  Nlall  MacDer- 
mot,  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  International 
Commission  of  Jxirlsts,  reported  at  the 
United  Nations  this  June  after  a  fact-finding 
mission  that  between  3.600  and  4.000  persons 
had  been  interrogated  in  Uruguay  alone  since 
July  1972,  In  an  effort  to  stamp  out  the  Tu- 
pamaros.  Of  these,  at  least  60  percent  are 
believed  to  have  been  tortured. 

Secret  steps  were  taken  In  Brazil  m  the 
early  nlneteen-slxtles  by  a  group  of  senior 
mUltary  and  police  officials  to  create  a  co- 
ordinated, autonomous  torture  and  "death 
squad"  network  to  crush  political  opposition. 
To  train  personnel.  Illustrated  lectures  and 
live  demonstrations  of  torture  were  con- 
ducted, using  political  prisoners  as  guinea 
pigs,  by  Operacao  Bandeirantes,  once  de- 
scribed as  "a  type  of  advanced  school  of  tor- 
ture." Subsequently,  trained  Brazilian  tor- 
turers traveled  to  mUltary  academies  In 
neighboring  nations  to  conduct  courses  in 
what  Is  euphemistically  called  "interroga- 
tion." 

"Reflnements"  have  resulted  from  tech- 
nical and  medical  research  designed  to  de- 
velop techniques  of  Intensifying  pain  with- 
out causing  death  or  Irreversible  damage.  In 
Northern  Ireland  In  1971,  security  forces  put 
"sensory  deprivation"  Into  action  against 
Irish  Republican  Army  suspects,  using  white 
noise,  tactile  obliteration,  fatlg-ue  and  star- 
vation to  force  nervous  systems  to  "torture 
themselves."  Dr.  Timothy  SbalUca  of  Lon- 
don's National  Hospital  has  traced  these 
methods  to  a  clear  line  of  private  and  gov- 
ernment-sponsored research  that  began  In 
the  nlneteen-flftles  and  Intensified  after  the 
Korean  War.  "Torture  which  was  once  a 
craft."  says  Dr.  ShalUce,  "has  become  a  tech- 
nology." 

Further  evidence  of  this  trend  was  un- 
earthed after  the  "liberation"  of  the  DOS 
(political  police)  headquarters  in  Lisbon  fol- 
lowing the  May  coup  in  Portugal .  Inside  were 
found  anatomy  charts  and  films  used  to  In- 
struct novices  In  torture  and  detailed  medi- 
cal reports  Indicating  that  torture  had  be- 
come a  medical  science  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  doctors. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  the  abuse  of  psy- 
chiatry has  led  to  the  long-term  Incarcera- 
tion of  dissidents  such  as  Grlgorenko  and 
Plyusch  In  execrable  conditions  inside  special 
psychiatric  hospitals  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  committed  political  offenses  "while 
of  unsound  mind." 

Anmesty  has  produced  a  unique  portrait 
of  a  world  which,  like  a  Bosch  phantasm.  Is 
panoramic,  almost  aloof,  chronicling  the  or- 
deals and  wasted  lives  of  men  and  women 
trapped  in  the  breakdown  of  the  rule  of  law. 
It  speaks  for  the  countless  victims  sent  to 
labor  camps  In  the  barren  regions  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  the  fate  of  the  SS!0O0  po- 
litical detainees  stUl  held  without  charge  or 
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trial  In  the  camps  of  Indonesia,  for  defend- 
anu  sent  to  the  torture  oells  beneath  the 
courtrooms  in  central  Lisbon,  for  the  crip- 
pled Vietnamese  inmates  of  the  Tiger  Cages 
of  Con  Son  and  their  dead  countrymen 
thrown  from  United  States  helicopters  during 
the  years  of  overt  American  military  involve- 
ment In  Indochina,  for  the  unknown  Indi- 
viduals who  faced  certain  of  the  Red  Guard 
factions  m  the  violent  street  trials  of  the 
Cultural  Revolution  and  for  the  personal  tIc- 
ttms  of  South  Africa's  Brigadier  Swanepoel, 
Brazil's  Sergio  Pleury  and  Oreeoo*  Ocdonel 
Theophyloyannakos. 

What  distinguishes  the  present  wave  of 
torture  from  others  Is  that  where  formerly 
It  presented  Itself  as  a  series  of  national 
crises  (such  fi.s  the  unleashing  of  torture  dur- 
ing the  Algerian  War  beglnmng  on  Algerian 
patriots  and  eventually  spreading  to  metro- 
politan France) ,  today  we  confront  an  Inter- 
nauonal  network  of  "Torture  States  exchang- 
ing expertise  and  equipment. 


A  PLAN  TO  MAKE  THE  SAHARA 
BLOOM 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

OP   FXNNST1.VANXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  5,  1974 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  have  been  particularly  concerned 
about  the  tragic  drought  and  famine  In 
the  Sahel — and  some  of  us  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  this  region  within  the 
past  year — cannot  help  but  share  in  the 
frustration  over  the  seeming  powerless- 
ness  to  devise  a  lasting  solution  to  the 
basic  problems  of  the  lower  Saharan 
grasslands. 

The  6-year  drought  in  the  Sahel  has 
contributed  to  the  increasing  spread  of 
the  desert  into  what  was  once  fairly  pro- 
ductive grazing  and  crop  lands.  Revers- 
ing this  "desertification"  has  confounded 
the  experts,  and  the  prospects  for  renew- 
ing the  land  have  not  been  very 
promising. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note,  therefore, 
that  some  ambitious  indi\'iduals  see  a 
hopeful  future  for  the  region  providing 
that  the  water  under  the  desert  can  be 
tapped  for  irrigation  purposes.  A  little 
water  from  the  vast  underground  sources 
can  go  a  long  way  In  supplementing  what 
rainfall  does  occur  and  help  promote  a 
stability  lo  the  land  which  has  been 
sorely  lacldng.  A  proposal  to  develop  this 
idea  ha.s  been  set  forth  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post,  and  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit the  article  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  be  intrigued  by  the  perspective 
and  prospects  this  idea  presents. 

The  pressing  need  for  more  food  pro- 
duction throughout  the  world  is  a  strong 
argument  for  doing  what  can  be  realisti- 
cally and  practically  done  to  regain  the 
productive  value  of  the  Sahel.  Malting 
these  central  and  west  African  nations 
self-sufttcient  for  their  fundamental  food 
requirements  would  help  relieve  the 
growing  pressures  on  major  agricultural 
producing  countries,  such  as  the  United 
States,  to  supply  their  food  needs.  The 
abruptness  with  which  recent  surpluses 
of  grain  have  been  depleted  and  the 
disastrous  drought  in  the  Midwest  point 
to  the  need  to  accelerate  the  development 
of  potential  agricultural  Innds  In  all  parts 
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of  the  world.  With  unpredictable  weather 
and  expanding  populations,  it  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  obvious  that  we  cannot 
depend  on  only  a  few  nations  to  carry  ail 
others  through  critical  periods.  The 
worldwide  food  problem  is  now  making 
a  more  perceptible  Impact  here  in  the 
United  States  as  food  prices  continue  to 
fluctuate  and  inch  upward  and  certain 
products  become  more  scarce  on  the  mar- 
ket shelves.  "Making  the  Sahara  Bloom," 
as  Messrs.  Lowther.  and  Lucas  suggest  is 
possible,  would  be  an  important  step  not 
only  for  the  people  of  the  Sahel  but  for 
all  people  everywhere. 
The  article  follows: 
A  Plan  to  Maks  the  Sahara  Bloom 
<By  Kevtn  Lowtber  and  C.  Pmyne  Lucas) 
Lowther  Is  a  member  of  the  national  ad- 
visory board  of  Afrlcare  and  Lucas  Is  execu- 
tive director  of  the  African  development 
group. 

Much  of  what  la  the  Sahara  today  was  once 
verdant,  productive  and  populated.  There 
were  numerous  bodies  of  water.  Rainfall  was 
plentiful.  ClviltzaUon  flourished.  Animals 
grazed  In  abundance. 

It  can  be  so  again.  The  Sahara  and  Its 
seml-arld  periphery  may  one  day  again  bear 
fruit  and  sustain  life.  It  Is  a  possibility  rtpe 
for  the  laitlng  bv  a  world  desperately  in 
search  of  dependable  sources  of  food. 

No  single  generation  noticed  the  Sahara's 
transformation  from  bounty  to  barrenness, 
but  over  several  thousand  years  the  upper 
third  of  Africa  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
"brown  revolution."  Shifting  weather  pat- 
terns gradually  reduced  the  nourishing 
rains.  And  as  the  soil  dried,  the  cattle  and 
goats  of  the  region's  nomads  cvergrared  and 
trampled  the  stubborn  gra-sses  which  served 
as  a  barrier  reef  to  creeping  "desertification." 
Extended  drovigbts  periodically  hastened 
the  process.  Crops  would  fall.  Herds  would 
be  decimated.  People  would  starve  and  die. 
But  then  more  or  less  dependable  rains 
would  reappear  to  rejuvenate  the  Sahara's 
southern  fringe  of  grassland— called  the 
Sahel — and  the  desert  would  be  held  at  hay. 
Then  came  the  much  publlciaed  drought 
now  in  its  sixth  year.  It  Is  different  from 
previous  drought.>i,  not  because  it  is  the  worst 
in  living  memory,  but  because  It  Is  coin- 
cident wltVi  a  general  worldwide  scarcity  of 
food.  AlthoMgh  the  six  African  nations  most 
affected  and  Western  donors  In  concert  have 
manRsed  to  deliver  enou^  food  to  avert 
mass  starvation,  they  have  heard  their 
shovels  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  world's 
collective  grain  bin. 

This  sound  should  be  heard  as  clearly  in 
this  country,  where  we  are  concerned  now 
only  with  rhe  price  of  food,  as  It  Is  in  the 
Sahel.  whore  people  obtain  their  food  from 
relief  centers  in  metal  tina  or  cupped  bands. 
There  ore  no  shopping  carts,  much  less  su- 
permaricets.  in  the  Sahel. 

But  concerned  Americans  have  read  all 
the  accounts  necessary  to  grasp  the  human 
suffering  that  lack  of  rain  has  meant  to 
sereral  million  people  In  the  African  Interior. 
The  tragedy  will  be  compounded  and  per- 
petuated, however,  if  we  merely  regard 
these  sorrowful  events  as  Just  another^  In- 
evitable natural  disaster  that  must  be  borne 
and  forgotteii- 

GETl-ING   TBB  LEPTOVESS 

The  Sahara  is  not  a  permanent  scar  on 
the  .Vrican  landscape.  Its  expansion  Is  not 
an  irreversible  phenomenon  Africans  In  the 
Sahel  are  acutely  aware  now  that  they  must 
turii  the  Sahara  baclt  unless  they  wish  to  be 
crowded  inexorably  toward  the  foreata  and 
sea  to  the  .south.  And  given  the  right  tools. 
they  will  do  it. 

This  prospect  of  halting  the  Sahara  In  Its 
tracks  and  ultimately  reclaiming  portions  of 
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It   for  grazing  and  cultivation  has  serloua 
practical  ramifications  for  us  as  well. 

Six  years  ago  the  US.  government  decided 
to  channel  most  of  Its  foreign  aid  in  Africa 
to  so-called  "major  emphasis"  countries- 
such  OS  Nigeria  and  Ethiopia — because  they 
were  thought  to  have  the  greatest  potential 
for  sustained  economic  development.  The 
smaller  and  poorer  states  were  not  deemed 
economically  "viable"  and  were  either  writ- 
ten off  the  U.S.  aid  rolls  entirely  or  given 
the  few  crumbs  that  remamed  after  the  main 
feast.  These  last  Included  the  six  Sahellan 
nations — Chad.  Niger.  Upper  Volta,  Mall. 
Mauritania  and  Senegal— nations  that  have 
had  to  shelve  development  of  their  economies 
while  they  tried  to  keep  their  people  alive. 

If  the  drought  accomplishes  nothing  else, 
It  can  encourage  us  to  redefine  what  con- 
stitutes a  "viable"  national  economy.  Now 
that  the  word  "surplus"— In  a  world  context 
that  the  word  "surplus" — in  a  world  con- 
text— has  vanished  from  the  vernacular  of 
agricultural  planners,  a  nation's  ability  to 
produce  food  becomes  something  more  than 
a  footnote  to  its  mineral  reserves  and  Indus- 
trial potenUal.  In  a  food-tight  world,  the 
capacity  to  feed  one's  own  people  becomes 
of  critical  Importance  as  an  economic  bed- 
rock and  as  a  political  stabilizer.  To  be  able 
to  grow  more  than  you  need — and  thus  to 
ffted  thoae  who  physically  cannot  meet  their 
own  requirements — will  mean  even  greater 
economic  vitality. 

Ironically,  the  drought -wizened  nations  of 
the  Sahel  flt  this  new  definition  of  economic 
"vlabiUty"  They  have  the  capacity  not  only 
to  feed  their  relatively  small  populations  but 
to  help  feed  their  more  numerous  neighbors 
along  the  West  African  coast,  as  well  per- 
haps as  people  on  other  continents. 

TRE    OBSEBT  SKA 

Nature  may  have  been  unkind  when  It 
allowed  the  Sahara  to  begin  erasing  the  rich 
ecosystem  which  once  covered  most  of 
African's  northern  bulk.  But  It  left  behind 
the  source  with  which  to  undo  much  of  the 
damage— water.  A  vast  "sea"  of  water- 
largely  remnant  from  that  prehistoric  time  of 
plenty— lies  beneath  much  of  the  Sahara. 

This  Is  no  revelation.  The  nomads  have  al- 
ways known  that  water  was  there  In  the 
desert  for  those  willing  to  dig  deep  enough. 
But  by  and  large  they  relied  on  the  artesian 
wells  that  sprung  to  the  surface  at  widely 
scattered  oaaes.  The  sedentary  peasant  so- 
cieties also  knew  the  desert  was  hiding 
water,  but  so  long  as  there  remained  rela- 
tively open  and  fertUe  land  behind  them, 
they  accepted  Allah's  will  or  animistic  fate 
and  gave  ground  to  the  oncoming  Sahara, 
They  had  neither  the  need  nor  the  tech- 
nology to  tap  the  subterranean  water,  irri- 
gate the  sand  and  expand  their  croplands. 
Now,  however,  the  means  and  the  need  are 
at  hand. 

At  Kufra.  an  oasis  In  southeastern  Libya, 
Occidental  Petroleum  Co.  and  the  govern- 
ment have  converted  large  acreage  of  sandy 
desolation  into  a  lush  agricultural  region 
producing  three  annual  harvests.  Well  pipes 
that  elsewhere  In  Libya  raise  oil  are  now 
raising  water  that  Occidental  experts  believe 
Is  sufficient  under  Kufra  to  Irrigate  one  mil- 
lion acres  for  eight  centuries. 

Similar  posslbUltles  abound  in  the  Sa- 
hara— If  a  food  conscious  world  Is  prepared 
to  fertuize  the  region  with  large  amounts  of 
capital.  How  much? 

Some  meastu-e  Is  available  In  a  study  con- 
ducted In  Niger  earlier  this  year  by  Texas 
Tech  University  and  Afrlcare  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  a  large,  controlled 
ranching  and  mixed  agricultural  project  on 
the  southern  rim  of  the  Sahara.  The  aim  Is 
to  demonstrate  that  by  exploiting  under- 
ground water.  land  In  danger  of  becoming, 
or  already  claimed  by.  desert  can  be  restored. 

Even  In  an  area  of  flucttiatlng  but  always 
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sparse  rainfall.  It  Is  surprising  how  quickly 
the  sturdy  range  grasses  wUl  return  on  tha 
strength  of  Just  a  few  annual  showers.  That 
l3.  If  these  grasses— which  hold  the  sol!  and 
resist  desertification — are  allowed  periodi- 
cally to  He  ungrazed  and  untrompled  by 
wandering,  oversized  herds  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  goats,  which  have  done  much  to  worsen 
the  effects  of  the  present  drought. 

The  Texas  Tech-Afrlcare  team  estimates 
that  slightly  more  than  «12  mUllon  In  capi- 
tal  investment  can  convert  nearly  700,ooo 
acres  of  abandoned  wasteland  Into  a  stable 
ranch  and  farming  community  prtMluclng 
improved  strains  of  beef  cattle  for  export 
and  food  far  in  excess  of  local  needs.  The 
sizes  of  herds  and  grazing  patterns  would  be 
managed  to  preserve  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  land  and  therefore  arrest  expansion  of 
the  desert.  The  food  supply  would  he  de- 
pendable even  in  years  of  drought,  assuring 
the  people  settled  there  of  a  home  anchored 
against  the  elements. 

A  TOUGH  TEST 

To  Insure  a  true  test  in  a  hard  environ- 
ment, a  site  has  been  selected  in  eastern 
Niger  where  soil  conditions,  annual  rainfall 
and  groundwater  reserves  are  somewhat  be- 
low par  for  the  Sahellan  belt. 

To  balance  people  and  animals  against  the 
available  land,  no  more  than  500  families 
would  be  allowed  to  participate.  About  300  of 
these  would  be  traditional  herdspeople.  Each 
would  purchase,  on  loan  against  future  sales, 
a  small  "seed"  herd  of  cattle,  sheep  and  goata. 
from  which  they  would  gradually  build 
larger  herds  up  to  the  celling  determined  by 
the  grazing  capacity  and  by  the  demand  for 
beef.  A  smaU  breeding  station  would  develop 
improved  stock  and  a  resident  imimal  sci- 
ences expert  would  provide  professlooal 
assistance. 

The  remaining  200  families,  meanwhile, 
would  raise  crops  such  as  com.  sorghum, 
wheat  and  vegetables— to  feed  themselvei 
and  their  cattle-herding  colleagues,  to  fatten 
the  animals,  and  to  sell  on  the  open  market. 
The  most  important  and  costly  factor  U 
water  development.  Wells  will  have  to  be 
sunk  for  each  800  acres  of  grazing  land,  ai 
weU  as  for  Irrigating  crops. 
'  Where  windmills  or  hand-operated  pumps 
do  not  suffice,  precious  gasoline  will  have  to 
be  trucked  in  more  than  1,000  miles  from  the 
coast  to  fuel  the  watering  operation. 

The  capital  cost,  though  significant.  Is  less 
Imposing  when  viewed  within  the  broader 
context  of  regional  development.  Much  that 
Is  learned  In  this  pilot  project  could  modify 
the  cost  of  applying  the  concept  across  many 
of  the  continent's  dry  areas.  Including  such 
Inhospitable  regions  as  the  Sudan,  northern 
Kenya,  Somalia  and  parts  of  Ethiopia. 

Present  cost  estimates  are  predicated  on 
the  worst  of  circumstances.  The  return  of 
normal  seasonal  rainfall,  for  instance,  would 
greatly  reduce  the  need  and  expense  of  pump- 
ing water  to  the  surface. 

The  ranch  would  not  be  economically  self- 
sustaining  during  the  initial  years.  In  fact, 
an  annual  subsidy  of  about  92  million  would 
be  required  during  the  development  period. 
This  could  be  reduced  to  less  than  $800,000 
annually  within  five  years,  as  local  profes- 
sional staff  are  trained  to  replace  their  for- 
eign tutors,  and  should  current  oil  explora- 
tion In  the  area  prove  succepsful.  Moreover, 
the  sale  of  livestock  and  crops  would  gen- 
erate more  than  $650,000  (again,  a  conserva- 
tive estimate)  in  the  first  full  year  of  oper- 
ation. It  Is  expected  that  the  project  would 
operate  at  a  small  profit  beginning  in  the 
sixth  year.  Finally,  within  three  years  after 
the  start  of  the  ranch,  the  per  capita  Incoma 
would  be  $190.  more  than  twice  Niger's  1870 
national  average  of  $88. 

What  does  not  show  in  this  balance,  of 
course.  Is  the  Inherent  value  of  the  land 
saved  and  reclaimed  from  desert  encroftcb- 
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ment-  And  there  are  compelling,  if  less  tan- 
gible, social  advantages  to  weigh. 

If  reproduced  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  Sahel — 2.000  miles  from  Senegal  to 
Chad — such  projects  not  only  would  holt  the 
Sahara's  onslaught  but  would  eliminate  the 
need  for  huge,  festering  refugee  camps  and 
restore  hope  and  dignity  to  people  unaccus- 
tomed to  living  on  the  dole,  who  have  In  the 
past  been  proudly  self-reliant  under  some  of 
the  harshest  conditions  known  to  man. 

More  important,  this  chain  of  mixed  ranch 
and  farm  settlements,  eventually  embracing 
millions  of  acres,  would  become  a  major  link 
In  a  world  food  system  that  must  be  de- 
veloped and  coordinated  Internationally  to 
assure  that  all  people  have  enough  to  eat. 

Such  a  goal  may  seem  attractive  only  In 
the  abstract  to  most  Americans.  Yet  In  view 
of  inflated  food  prices,  which  are  tied  to  gen- 
eral supplies  of  grain  In  the  word,  we  ought 
to  realize  by  now  that  we  have  a  stake  In 
promoting  food  production  wherever  we  can, 
even  on  the  edge  of  the  Sahara  and  within 
the  desert  itself. 

We  can  pretend  to  be  an  oasis  In  a  world 
of  want,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  hunger.  But 
as  a  land  of  relative  plenty,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  bear  the  humanitarian  burden  of 
helping  to  feed  millions  who.  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  cannot  feed  themselves. 
The  more  Intelligent  and.  In  the  long  run, 
the  less  costly  course  is  to  develop  the  full 
agricultural  capacity  of  regions  like  the 
Sahel. 

As  the  Israelis,  Occidental  Petroleum  and 
California  growers  have  demonstrated,  there 
is  no  trick  to  making  the  desert  fiower.  The 
technology  exists.  What  Is  required  i&  water 
and  will.  We  know  the  water  is  there  be- 
neath the  Sahara-  But  do  we  and  others  have 
thewUltodo  It? 

Foreign  assistance  may  pall  with  many 
Americans  who  feel  they  have  done  enough 
for  the  world.  But  we  have  the  financial  re- 
sources to  spare  for  a  project  of  this  magnl- 
nide.  If  necessary,  we  can  divert  some  of  the 
mulu-mltllons  we  expend  on  military  aid 
programs  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Sahel 
and  the  Sahara. 

This  should  be  a  cooperative  venture,  how- 
ever. The  Arab  oil  interests,  for  instance. 
could  well  afford  to  Invest  a  small  fraction 
of  their  revenue."!  In  helping  their  fellow  Mus- 
lims and  th^lr  fellow  desert  dwellers  In  Af- 
rica, especially  by  offsetting  the  high  cost  of 
oil  needed  to  fuel  the  water  pumps,  not  to 
mentation  the  cost  of  petroleum -based 
fertilUers. 

The  West  African  coastal  nations  also  have 
a  major  interest  in  regenerating  the  produc- 
tive vitality  of  the  Interior  states.  Nlgera. 
Ivory  Cor.st.  ni.ana.  Gabon.  Zaire.  Liberia  and 
others  have  already  contributed  heavily  to 
drought  relief  among  their  landlocked  neigh- 
bors. Thli  generosity  is  pragmatic  as  well  as 
humanitarian.  The  more  densely  populated 
nations  along  the  sea  are  properly  concerned 
that  continued  expansion  of  the  Sahara  will 
drive  millions  of  Sahellan  people  southward, 
over-taxing  public  services,  crowding  avail- 
able farm  and  grazing  lands  in  the  more 
settled  regions,  perhaps  causing  violent  con- 
flict and  increaslr.g  the  Jobless  and  poten- 
tially volatile  masses  In  the  towns  and  cities. 

Moreover,  the  thickly  populated  coastal 
nations  must  consider  their  own  somewhat 
limited  food  producing  capacity.  They  can 
appreciate  having  to  their  North  a  vital  bread 
basket  providing  an  assured  supply  of  grain 
and  meat  in  exchange  for  the  manufactured 
products  of  the  developing  industrial  com- 
plex on  the  coast. 

OS.  p.ilicy  planners  cannot  ignore  the  Im- 
portance of  strengthening  stabUity  in  this 
section  of  the  world.  Africa  Is  rich  in  mineral 
resources  critical  to  the  world  economy.  En- 
couraging political  stability  by  helping  to  de- 
velop the  economic  foundation  throughout 
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West  Africa  and  the  Sahel  Is  a  course  of  com- 
mon sense  and  common  interest. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  16090.  AS  RE- 
PORTED. OFFERED  BY  MR.  FREN- 

ZEL 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF   UINHESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  5.  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
H.R.  16090  is  before  the  House,  I  in- 
tend to  offer  the  following  amend- 
ments: 

Amendment    to    H.R.    16090,    as    RcPOftTO, 
OFrsaxi}  BT  Mb.  Psextzsl 

Page  2.  line  10.  Sftrlke  out  "(2)  and  (S)** 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(3).  (3),  and 
(4)". 

Page  2.  line  14,  Immediately  after  "com- 
mittee" and  before  the  parenthesis  Insert 
the  following: 

or  a  local.  State,  or  national  political  party 
organization  registered  tinder  section  303  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1871 

Page  2,  line  22.  Immediately  after  "orga- 
nization" insert  the  following:  (other  than 
a  local.  State,  or  national  political  party 
organization) 

Page  3.  Immediately  after  line  3.  insert 
the  following: 

"(3)  Any  local.  State,  or  national  politi- 
cal party  organization  registered  under  sec- 
tion 303  or  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  shall  be  exempt  from  the  limita- 
tions on  contributions  to  candidates  con- 
tained In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
subsection, 

"<4)  No  local.  State,  or  national  political 
party  organization  registered  under  section 
303  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  may  knowingly  accept  a  contribution 
from  any  person,  which,  when  added  to  the 
siun  of  all  other  contributions  received  from 
that  person  during  that  calendar  year,  ex- 
ceeds $5,000. 

Page  3,  line  4,  strike  out  "(3)"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(5)". 

Page  3.  line  6,  strike  out  "(4)"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

Page  3.  line  18.  strike  out  "<5)'*  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(7)". 

Page  3,  line  24,  strike  out  "(6) "  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(8)". 

Amendment  to  H.R.  16090.  as  Repoetxo. 
Offered  bt  Mr.  Fbekzel 

Page  2.  line  10,  strike  out  "(3)  and  (3)" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■'(2).  (31.  and  {A\". 

Page  2.  line  14,  immediately  after  "oom- 
mlttee"  and  before  the  parenthesis  insert  the 
following : 

or  an  offlcla]  national  committee  registered 
under  section  303(e>  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971 

Pope  2.  line  23,  strike  out  "section  303" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  303 (a)". 

Page  3,  inunedlotely  after  line  3.  insert 
the  following: 

"(3)  Any  official  national  committee  regis- 
tered under  section  303(e)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  the  limitations  contained  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

Page  3,  line  4.  strike  out  "(3)"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(4)". 

Page  3.  line  6.  strike  out  "(4)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(5)". 

Page  3,  line  18,  strike  out  "(5)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 


Page  3.  line  24.  strike  out  "(6)"'  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(7)". 

Page  20,  line  22,  strike  out  "subsection" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsections"  and 
Immediately  after  line  32  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(e)(1)  Any  political  party  which  had 
candidates  for  Federal  office  on  the  ballot  m 
ten  or  more  States  on  the  Tuesday  next  after 
the  first  Monday  in  November  in  the  last 
preceding  even  numbered  year  may  Ale  a 
statement  with  the  Board  of  Supervisory 
Ofllcers  In  such  form  and  manner  and  at 
such  times  as  the  Board  may  require,  desig- 
nating the  official  national  committee  of 
such  political  porty.  Such  statement  shaU 
Include  the  information  required  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  together  with 
such  additional  information  as  the  Board 
may  require. 

"(2)  Upon  receipt  of  a  statement  filed 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Board  promptly  shaU  vertfy  euch  statement 
according  to  such  procedures  and  criteria 
as  It  may  establish  and  shall  certify  as  regis- 
tered under  this  subsection  not  more  than 
one  official  national  committee  for  each  po- 
litical party  meeting  the  requirements  of 
*h*s  subsection. 

Page  30,  line  23,  strike  out  "(e)  ™  and  insert 
Inlleu  thereof  "(f)". 


RECENT  EVENTS  IN  SOUTH   KOREA 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MABTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Augiut  5.  1974 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  the  time 
for  House  consideration  of  the  forelim 
aid  bill  draws  close.  I  want  to  bring  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  recent  events 
in  South  Korea,  Over  the  years  the 
United  States  has  eiven  assistance  to  a 
wide  variety  of  nations  and  governments 
.I'l  over  the  world,  and  I  do  not  pro- 
pose that  we  begin  to  provide  assistance 
only  to  those  nations  which  have  cov- 
erranents  like  our  own  or  only  to  those 
governments  which  agree  with  our  poli- 
cies. However.  I  do  believe  that  there  are 
certain  fundamental  human  rights  com- 
mon to  all  peoples  and  that  we  have  an 
obligation  to  be  sensitive  to  the  denial 
of  those  rights  and  reflect  our  concern 
in  our  aid  policies.  Countries  which  re- 
sort to  terror  and  torture  to  suppress 
freedom  of  expres.-^ion  should  certainly 
not  be  allowed  to  do  so  with  our  money. 

I  have  just  met  with  a  constituent 
recently  returned  from  an  extended  stay 
in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  she 
brought  with  her  considerable  informa- 
tion relating  to  conditions  there  and 
the  concern  of  Americans  living  In  Ko- 
rea over  the  direction  of  the  Korean 
Government,  I  want  to  share  some  of 
this  information  with  my  colleagues  be- 
cause of  my  concern  over  rtolations  of 
human  rights  and  because  the  level  of 
our  military  assistance  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  will  be  the  subject  of  some 
debate  when  the  foreign  aid  bill  comes 
before  the  House,  The  following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  various  publications  relat- 
ing to  recent  events  in  Korea,  and  a 
petition  intended  to  be  presented  to 
Congress  by  Americans  living  in  Korea. 
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but  which  was  not  signed  because  of 
the  possible  consequences. 
IFrom  Cbrlstunlty  ana  Crisis.  April  1,  I974| 
Eafly  In  the  afternoon  of  January  8.  1074 
South  Korean  President  Park  Chung  Hee 
Issued  an  emergency  decree  designed  to  crush 
a  burgeoning  protest  movement.  The  decree 
made  it  Ulegal  for  anyone  to  "propoae  or  peti- 
tion for  revision  or  repeal  of  the  Constitu- 
tion" or  to  report  such  activit;  "through 
broadcasung.  reporting  or  publishing  or  by 
any  other  means."  Anyone  accused  of  violat- 
rng  this  edict  was  subject  to  "arrest,  deten- 
tion, search  and  seiztire  without  warrant." 
trial  by  a  special  mUltanr  tribunal  and  im- 
prisonment up  to  15  years.  The  Republic  of 
Korea  (ROR)  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(KCIA)  was  empowered  to  conduct  special 
investigations  of  violations.  President  Park 
immediately  issued  a  second  decree  establish- 
ing an  emergency  court-martial  and  named 
General  Lee  Se-ho,  former  commander  of  the 
US-paid  ROK  eipedltlonary  force  In  Viet 
Nam.  as  president  of  the  tribunal.  These 
eittraordlnarv-  decrees  provide  a  bench  mark 
for  future  historians  of  authorltanlar  rule 
Md  church-state  confrontation  m  South 
Korea. 
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government  activities  in  any  way  would  face 
arlng  squads  or  up  to  life  imprisonment. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  12-  point  decree 
was  to  further  increase  tensions  on  cam- 
puses and  in  churches,  already  under  a  state 
of  siege  since  the  second  week  in  January 
when  the  first  three  emergency  measures 
went  Into  elfect. 

The  January  decrees  promised  up  to  15 
years  in  prison  for  anyone  ( 1 )  criticizing  the 
personal  dictatorship  that  President  Park 
has  established  over  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive and  Judicial  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment since  October  1972;  or  12)  criticizing 
the  police-state  methods  of  arrests  and  tor- 
ture which  the  government  has  employed 
with  Increasing  vengeance  since  massive  stu- 
dent protest  in  November  gave  way  to  a  De- 
cemt>er  petition  campaign  to  revert  to  pre- 
martlal  law  Constitutional  democracy. 
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(Prom  Stars  and  stripes.  April  6.  1974] 
P««it  Edict  TmiZiTais  Outb  As  Siom. 

SlUUEKTS  PBOTEST 

,n?,°™~''^"'""  '^^  Chung  Hee.  react- 
J^^  *  1"'"  °'  •""-government  demon- 
strations L-sued  a  specl.1  decree  Wednesday 
^Z-  ';  P"^'^^^""  "y  awth  to  belong  ti 
an  organization  caUed  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Student-Touth  League  "«™o- 

c«hmi^^''*'"•  ""  ''""="''  approved  by  the 
cabinet  in  a  ^jeclal  night  session 

crees  face  prison  terms  of  15  years  to  life 

whi^vf*,  f"*"""!  t"  <>««*•  The  school^ 
which  violators  attend  may  be  dosed 

ih.  i-"™*?  ""*  ""  orFShlation  listed  in 
the  decree  is  apparently  a  newlv  formed 
group^but  i,  is  be,I.v«,'to  be  Colun'S^- 

huming    attempts    to    amend    the    South 

Korean  constitution.  ouuva 

A    number   of  intellectuals   and   students 

Or,.^?  •^o'enced  to  lengthy  Jail  terms. 
„°  !.°'   ""   student  protests   Wednesday 
preceding  Park's  newest  order  demani^e 

^.^^^  constitutional  reform. 
Hatfon.^  *^?i''5'  °'  *™  •'"'  Sciences  at  Seoul 
eJ^ifJ^^K-'^^"'^'-'''    "'»'"■    '00    students 
U  was  the  only  violence  reported  during  the 

^f.Y''  I  '"■*"  "''"  »'*°  prohibited  the  newi 
^JtJ^r^"""^'  ««0e«  aht,-g„v"2r. 

„.?,'^""'  members  of  the  outlawed  stu- 
dent organization  h«l  until  Monday  to  ^. 
render  to  authorities  without  coming  unSr 
the  provisions  of  the  order.       ^""k  """•' 

I  Prom  Japan  Christian  Activity  News 
Apr.  19.  19741 
Responding   to   a    new    wave    of   irt„H.„. 

c;.S^'"b?"°"-  "■•  "-«  «'n«?am°pu.^rr.' 
tS^„  '^  government  decree  in  DecembeV 
tbe  goverrunent  has  escalated  the  alreidy 
«^ere  repression  by  authorlzlnf  death  Kn! 
tences  for  student  activists.  TTie  stude^S, 

Tan^"r?>,T^"'^"°''  "'  "'-ocr^y'an^d 
cini  liberties,  began  small,  scattered  demon- 
•tranons  on  March  21.  two  weeks  an«  ?he 
sch«ls  reopeneo.  By  March   29  the  d^on! 

Pir^H  ^?°  "  «*'""  »  "«"  "team 
Fire  davs  later,  at  10:30  p  m    on  Annl  i 

^-^Z^   '*''vl«lon   and   radio    to  promulpat* 

Emergency    Mewure    4-     The    «ist    of    the 

measure  is  thai  anyone  awoclaied  with  aoU- 


An  Appeal  to  Congexss 
American  soldiers  fought  and  died  in  the 
Korean  War  to  preserve  Democracy  In  the 
Rapubllc  of  Korea,  and  for  the  past  twenty- 
ave  years  have  remained  In  Korea  as  a  front 
line  of  defense  against  aggression  from  the 
North,  As  American  citizens  residing  In  the 
Hepublic  of  Korea,  we  appeal  to  our  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  to  Initiate  a  thorough 
study  Into  aU  forms  of  Amerlcaji  aid  to  Ko- 
rea to  the  end  that  our  past  and  present 
sacrifices  In  that  nation  shall  not  have  been 
In  vain.  Whjf  do  tee  ask  this? 

In  tte  present  form  of  cooperation  with 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  United  States  la 
helping  to  perpetuate  the  an tl -democratic 
forces  ruling  this  country  despite  the  fact 
that  America  often  states  that  It  does  not 
Interfere  In  the  internal  affairs  of  ether  sov- 
ereign states.  We  wish  to  ask  you.  our  Con- 
gressmen, why  this  kind  of  active  support 
should  be  necessary,  and  we  respectfully  re- 
quest that  you  respond  In  writing  to*  our 
question. 

Why  do  we  cat!  the  present  rulers  of  Korea 
antUdemocratic*  Per  several  vears  now  they 
have  sought  to  hide  from  the'  world  a  grow- 
ing dissatisfaction  with  their  leadership  by 
increasing  legal  restrictions  on  civil  liberties 
basic  to  any  democracy.  Since  January  8. 
1974.  President  Park  Chung-hee  has  Issued 
four  decrees,  three  of  which  threaten  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  Korea.* 

The  Korean  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(KCJ.A.)  Is  thorough  in  enforcing  these 
decrees.  The  government  controls  all  the 
media.  Universities  and  student  groups  have 
been  Infiltrated  by  K.C.IA.  agents.  The 
K.C.I.A.  and  other  agencies  may  arrest  or  de- 
tain for  questioning  any  citizen  without  of- 
ficial charges.  People  are  seized  In  their 
houses  or  Interrogated  and  searched  In  night 
raids-  K,C.I.A.  Interrogators  make  use  of 
beatings  and  torture  to  obtain  the  "truth" 
they  wish  to  hear.  Furthermore.  U.S.  mllltarr 
weapons  and  antl-rlot  equipment  are  used 
In  stopping  public  demonstrations. 

All  of  this  la  done  in  the  name  of  "national 
security."  Any  who  oppose,  m  any  way.  are 
labeled  communists  who  are  threatening  to 
overthrow  the  government.  Korean  Chrla- 
tlana.  who  are  the  most  adamant  of  antl- 
communista,  have  been  harassed  and  arrested 
for  ministering  to  the  needs  of  slum  dwellers 
and  factory  workers. 

Why  do  v?e  say  that  the  United  State$ 
Government  is  interfering  in  Republic  of 
Korea  internal  affairs?  On  April  28,  1974, 
Korean  newspapers  quoted  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  as  saying  that  the 
foreign  aid  request  for  Korea  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976  (»2136  million)  "la  not  related 
in  any  sense  to  the  domestic  conditions  that 
have  developed  there"  A  few  days  earlier 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Buiz  visited 
Korea  and  promised  to  resume  the  P.L.  480 


•See    final    page    for   summary    of    these 
"Emergency  Measures". 


aid  program  for  Korea.  The  two  statements 
by  high  American  officials  came  immediately 
after  President  Park  Chunghee  had  decreed 
the  harshest  of  his  emergency  measures  and 
therefore  appears  to  endorse  Park's  anti- 
democratic poHclee.  Such  acta  by  the  United 
States  Government  appear  to  make  it  a 
partner  to  the  internal  policies  of  repression 
and  constitute  interference  in  Ktwea's  inter- 
nal affairs. 

Like  the  many  imprisoned  clttsens  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  we  fear  that  the  current 
oppressiveness  of  the  Korean  Oovemment 
wUl  have  the  effect  of  pushing  the  Kore«Q 
people  closer  to  communism.  As  American 
citizens  and  as  residents  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  we  abhor  this  possibUlty.  And  yet, 
by  Increasing  foreign  aid  to  government 
which  has  turned  oppressive  (like  the  com- 
munists) while  at  the  same  time  disclaiming 
any  responsibility  for  that  coimtry's  inter- 
nal policies,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
United  States  is  thereby,  in  effect.  fcWiwg 
this  push  toward  communism. 

For  the  future  welfare  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  we  believe  the 
United  States  Government  should  desist 
from  aiding  these  antl-democratlc  forces. 
We  appeal  for  your  Immediate  consideration 
of  the  following  proposals : 

(1)  All  future  discussions  of  foreign  aid 
between  the  gDvernment.<;  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  be  conttt- 
tlonal  upon  the  guarantee  of  an  immediate 
return  to  constitutional  government.  That, 
as  an  act  of  good  faith  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment be  requested  to  Immediately  release  all 
political  prisoners  unjustly  accused  and  con- 
flned.  If  these  guarantees  are  not  forthcom- 
ing, all  ongoing  programs  of  foreign  aid  be 
suspended.  Including  delivery  of  PX.  480 
grains. 

(2)  Guarantees  be  given  by  the  Korean 
Government  that  weapons  supplied  under 
military  assistance  programa  by  the  United 
States  not  be  used  against  the  citizens  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  That  the  United 
States  Congress  retain  the  right  to  Immedi- 
ately cease  such  aid  if  these  guarantees  are 
violated. 

(3)  Strict  regulations  be  set  up  for  sales 
of  antl-rlot  equipment,  particularly  tear  gas. 
by  private  United  States  firms  to  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  or  any 
agency  thereof. 

We  await  your  early  written  response  to 
this  appeal.  Please  send  It  to  the  enclosed 
address. 

Respectfully. 

Tax  Uhdejuigxed. 

A   StnCMAKT   or  EMEBOKIfCT   MEASURES 

1.  3.  Aim  4 

Emergency  Measure  No.  1:  Prohibits  any 
person  from  defaming  the  present  ("Revital- 
ized") Constitution  (ratified  in  December, 
1972)  or  from  petitioning  for  a  revision  or 
repeal  thereof,  or  from  communicating  such 
acta  in  any  way— under  the  possible  penalUss 
of  arrest,  detention,  search  and  seizure  with- 
out warrant;  trial  by  Court  Martial  (mili- 
tary Instead  of  civil  court) ,  Imprisonment  up 
to  15  years.  The  same  penalty  Is  extended  to 
anyone  within  the  Republic  of  Korea  who 
speaks  against  the  Emergency  Measure  It- 
self. (Summarized  from  The  Korea  Timet. 
January  9,  1974.) 

Emergency  Measure  No.  2:  Establishes 
special  national  military  courts,  appoints 
military  generals  as  presiding  Judges  who.  In 
addition  to  matters  included  under  Emerg- 
ency Measure  No.  1.  preside  over  "matters 
which  are  not  provided  in  the  Emergency 
Measures.  Gives  the  director  of  the  Korean 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  powers  to  coor- 
dinate and  supervise  all  activities  concerning 
the  tnvcfltlgatlon.<(  and  security  protection 
relating  to  these  Emergency  Measures.  Pro- 
vides for  unlimited  periods  of  detention  and 
possible  confinement  In  prisons,  In  ho^ltals, 
or  In  houses  with   "appropriate  restriction 
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and   supervision."    (Sununarlzed   from    The 
Korea  Herald,  January  9,  1974.) 

Emergency  Measure  No.  4:  Prohibits  orga- 
nizing or  Joining  the  "National  Democratic 
youth  and  Students  League"  or  participating 
dtrectly  or  indirectly  In  underground  activ- 
ities. Bans  the  following :  class  boycotts, 
demonstrations,  rallies,  sit-in  strikes  and  "all 
other  individual  or  collective  activities  In 
and  outside  campus  except  for  normal 
classes."  Prohibits  any  kind  of  communica- 
tion about  any  of  the  above  acta.  Provides  for 
arrest,  detention,  search  and  seizure  with- 
out warrant,  trial  and  sentencing  up  to 
death  by  Emergency  Courts  Martial.  Provides 
for  the  possible  closing  and /or  dissolution  of 
any  school  where  students  commit  any  of 
the  above  acts.  Provides  for  mobilization  of 
troops  for  maintaining  security  and  order. 
(Summarized  from  The  Korea  Herald,  April 
4. 1974.) 


MORE  BAD  NEWS  FROM  CHILE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   MASSACKtrsCTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEESENTATIVES 

Moniay.  Augiust  S,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
seemingly  endless  stream  of  reports  from 
Chile  detailing  the  repressive  policies  of 
the  military  junta  continues,  should 
make  clear  once  again  the  urgent  need 
for  a  withdrawal  of  American  military 
support  for  that  region.  An  article  by 
Joseph  Novltskl.  of  the  Washington  Post, 
appeared  yesterday,  detailing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  that  the  Junta  stop  Its  policies  of 
torture,  punishment  without  trial,  and 
pretrial  detentions. 

The  connection  between  these  policies 
and  a  continuation  of  American  military 
aid  to  the  junta  should  not  remain  un- 
addressed.  For  so  long  as  we  supply  arms 
to  the  junta,  the  United  States  bears  a 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  Internal 
events  in  Chile.  It  Is  important  to  sever 
this  concrete  link  between  the  United 
States  and  the  junta,  to  demonstrate 
that  our  Influence  abroad  will  not  be  di- 
rected In  support  of  repressive  regimes 
which  we  helped  to  create. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
IProm  the  Wasbington  Post,  Aug.  4.   1974| 

OA8  OitoTTP  Urozs  Chilk  Stop  TonruRE 
(By  Joseph  Novltskl) 

Santiaco.  CRn.c,  August  3. — The  Human 
Rights  Commission  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  has  recommended  to  the 
Chilean  military  Junta  that  It  stop  physical 
and  psychological  torture,  punishment  with- 
out trial  and  pretrial  detentions  that  amount 
to  prison  terms. 

The  reconunendatlons.  made  privately  to 
the  government  on  Monday  and  given  to  the 
press  last  night,  were  the  result  of  the  first 
on-the-spot  investigation  of  human  rights 
violations  In  Chile  by  an  International  orga- 
nization. Members  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  spent  two  weeks  In  Chile  talking 
to  government  offlclals  and  detainees  and 
visiting  prison  camps,  detention  centers  and 
military  courts.  They  were  not  permitted  to 
visit  three  military  Installations  Identlfled 
by  detainees  as  torture  centers. 

The  eight  members  of  the  commission  did 
not  make  public  the  findings  of  their  investi- 
gation. However,  the  11  recommendations 
they  made  to  the  government  clearly  Implied 
that  they  had  gotten  behind  the  Increas- 
ingly easy-going  normality  of  dally  life  In 
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Chile  and  looked  at  the  continuing  repres- 
sion of  known  or  suspected  Marxists  since 
President  Salvador  AUende  was  overthrown 
last  year. 

The  commission's  recommendations  Indi- 
cated that  It  had  found  evidence  that  torture 
is  used  In  Interrogations  of  political  pris- 
oners, that  people  detained  without  charges 
are  required  to  do  hard  labor,  that  Chileans 
sometimes  dinappear  for  days  or  weeks  after 
being  seized  by  police  or  military  intelligence 
services  and  that  military  courts  have  limited 
lawyers'  access  to  their  clients  and  tried  peo- 
ple under  wartime  r\iles.  lor  acts  committed 
before  the  Sept,  ii  coup. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission,  a  perma- 
nent body  of  the  OAS,  Is  limited  In  Its  ability 
to  investigate  charges  of  human  rights  vio- 
lations by  requirements  that  It  work  with 
the  government  that  has  been  accused.  The 
government  of  Cuba.  Guatemala  and  BrasU, 
for  example,  have  refused  to  allow  commis- 
sion representatives  to  Tlalt  their  ootmtrlea. 

The  OAS  as  a  whole  has  never  taken  ac- 
tion on  allegations  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions by  a  member  country  and  in  June 
tabled  a  commission  report  on  torture  In 
BrazU. 

The  government's  decision  to  permit  the 
commission  to  visit  Chile  appeared  to  be  part 
of  an  effort  by  the  Junta  to  Improve  Its  in- 
ternational image.  The  Jurists  from  the 
United  States,  Argentina,  Brazil,  BoUvls, 
Chile,  Mexico.  Venezuela  and  Uruguay  said 
the  government  had  cooperated  with  their 
mission. 

Carlos  Dunshee  de  Abnnches  of  Brazil, 
vice  president  of  the  commission,  called  the 
Chilean  foreign  minister's  response  to  their 
recommendations  "lioeltlve."  That  response 
was  not  made  public  immediately,  but  Santi- 
ago's pro-government  newspaper  published 
the  commission's  recommendations  pKMml- 
nently  today  without  comment. 

In  the  military  vtew.  Chile's  Image  has 
been  hurt  over  the  last  7  months  by  the  very 
reports  that  the  OAS  commission  came  to 
Investigate.  Government  officials  and  Indi- 
vidual officers  have  dismissed  the  reports  of 
violations  of  human  rights  as  Communist 
propaganda.  They  have  termed  the  Individ- 
ual Chileans,  foreign  Journalists,  and  church 
groups  that  have  reported  on  the  details  and 
dimensions  of  repression  here  Communists, 
bad  Chileans  or  Marxist  dupes. 

■They  told  me  that  they're  always  being 
lied  about."  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Howard  Callaway  said  last  month  at  the  end 
of  a  courtesy  visit  to  Chilean  army  officials. 
"They  categorically  and  adamantly  dented 
that  this  (torture)  was  happening  and 
showed  me  orders  that  had  gone  out.  They 
said  some  soldiers  had  disobeyed  these  or- 
ders and  had  been  punished.*' 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Communist  and 
Socialist  parties  outside  Chile,  particularly 
In  Western  Europe,  have  organized  a  con- 
tinuing campaign  to  denounce  repression  of 
leftists  and  others  In  Chile. 

However,  no  communist  or  socialist  coun- 
tries belong  to  the  OAS.  a  regional  dlplonaatlc 
grouping  of  the  United  states  and  32  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  countries. 

While  the  commission  was  here,  according 
to  an  official  estimate,  5.B0O  people  were  be- 
ing held  for  political  offenses  In  Chile,  a 
country  of  10  million. 

About  one-third  of  those  held  have  had 
no  charges  lodged  against  them. 

Hundreds  of  people,  most  of  them  women, 
went  to  the  offices  set  up  by  the  commission 
to  add  to  the  list  of  complaints  before  It.  Ac- 
cording to  members  of  the  commission,  many 
came  to  report  that  relatives  had  disappeared 
after  being  detained. 

While  the  commission  was  here.  Jorge 
Montea,  a  Communist  senator  during  Al- 
lende's  government,  was  arrested  with  hli 
wife  and  daughter.  Relatives  could  not  find 
out  from  Junta  offlclals  where  they  were  be- 
ing held  for  more  than  a  week. 
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Also  during  the  commission  visit,  an  air 
force  court  martial  condemned  a  Socialist 
lawyer  and  three  air  force  men  to  death  for 
treason,  for  their  role  In  supporting  the  Al- 
lende  government. 

The  sentences,  Junta  spokesmen  empha- 
sised, are  subject  to  review  by  the  comman- 
der of  the  Santiago  air  force  garrison  and 
by  Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet,  the  leader  of  the 
Junta.  While  the  OAS  commission  was  here, 
ocBctals  hinted  that  one  or  both  of  the  offl- 
cers  would  probably  be  moved  to  commut* 
the  sentences. 


VALOR  OF  GUAM  SOLDIERS 
MEMORIALIZED 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

op   CTAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mcmdaii,  August  S.  1974 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  one  of 
the  most  unsung,  yet  courageous  battles 
of  World  War  n,  members  of  the  Guam 
Combat  Patrol  repeatedly  risked  their 
lives  to  root  out  the  wirvlvun  of  the 
Japanese  Imperial  Army  who  had  oc- 
cupied our  island. 

Although  little  has  ever  been  ssld  In 
official  U5.  military  records  about  this 
period  of  Guam's  fight  against  our  op- 
pressors, the  facts  are  there 

Last  July  21,  the  Pacific  Dally  News, 
in  a  special  edition  commemorating  the 
liberation  of  Guam  In  1944,  published  an 
excellent  story  about  the  many  brave 
exploits  of  the  Guam  Combat  Patrol. 
Many  of  these  events  had  been  published 
in  Guam  before  and  I  know  that  many  of 
our  colleagues  In  Congress,  and  especi- 
ally the  young  of  Guam,  were  In  all  like- 
lihood surprised  to  hear  for  the  first 
time  just  how  much  the  Guam  Combat 
Patrol  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy. 

Despite  their  loyalty  and  bravery  un- 
der fire,  and  despite  the  fact  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Guam  Combat  Patrol  fought 
in  American  uniforms  and  were  deco- 
rated for  their  efforts  by  the  U.S.  Navy, 
it  is  a  sad  tale  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  repeatedly  refused  to  pro- 
vide the  survivors  of  the  patrol  with 
minimal  veterans'  benefits. 

In  an  effort  to  coun,  .;ract  the  VA's 
reluctance  to  provide  the  patrol  mem- 
bers with  the  benefits  they  so  richly  de- 
serve, last  year  I  introduced  a  bill.  HJt. 
6083.  which  would  rectify  the  present 
Inequitable  situation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  argument  for 
fairness  to  the  Guam  Combat  Patrol  Is 
excessive.  After  all,  the  Department  of 
Defense  did  provide  members  of  the 
PhiUppine  forces  with  certain  benefits. 
And,  while  I  would  not  argue  with  that 
decision  as  I  also  believe  It  was  only  a 
just  reward,  I  must  point  out  that  the 
heroes  of  the  Guam  Combat  Patrol  cer- 
tainly deserve  at  least  the  same  treat- 
ment If,  to  fact,  not  the  same  full  bene- 
fits provided  other  American  veterans  of 
World  War  n. 

In  a  report  Issued  on  October  1.  1973, 
the  then  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Donald  E.  Johnson,  re- 
fused to  support  H.R.  6083.  I.  for  one. 
cannot  accept  the  rationale  of  the  Ad- 
ministration  that,   as   auxUiars'  troops. 
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the  Guam  Combat  Patrol  Is  not  eligible 
for  full  benefits  as  thes'  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  regularly  constituted  Armed 
Forces  of  this  countr>-.  Such  rationale 
denies  the  unusual  circumstances  sur- 
rounding Guam  in  the  latter  days  of 
the  war  and  is  an  insult  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  those  who  served  in  the  Guam 
Combat  Patrol. 

I  intend  to  pursue  this  matter  more 
fully  Rlth  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  In  the  thought  that  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  would  be  interested 
in  reading  an  excellent  account  of  action 
taken  under  Are  by  the  patrol,  I  hereby 
ask  permission  to  insert  the  text  of  the 
Pacific  Daily  News  story  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

jAPJi^zse  Abandoned,  Hcnto,  Shot 
They  wens  the  hunted. 
They  bad  been  written  off  by  their  own 
army  ard  left  in  the  Jungles  of  a  tropical 
Island  thousands  of  xnilea  Irom  their  home 
land  to  t>e  slain  piecemeal  by  the  enemy. 

Since  thev  had  been  told  that  the  enemy 
would  km  rather  than  capture  them,  and 
that  surrender  would  dishonor  both  them 
and  the  emperor,  they  ran  from  their  would- 
tie  captors  when  possible,  but  fought  when 
c:>r:.^red 
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"One  time."  he  said,  "the  patrol  killed 
this  ffuy  In  a  rocky  cliff  area.  There's  no  way 
we  can  bury  bim:  the  pound's  too  hard." 

And.  he  said,  the  natrol  could  not  cover 
him  over  with  rock's,  because  "The  onlv 
rocirs  around  were  Fmall.  what  von  call  finger 
rock?-*' 
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The  ca\e5.  Jungles  and  swamps  of  Guam 
became  their  homes,  streams  ai;d  pools  their 
water  supply.  nUIltary  garbaEC  dumps  their 
feeding  grounds. 

The  war  on  Guam  ended  in  1M4  and 
peace  with  Japan  was  sigred  In  1045.  bui  for 
these  Japanese  stragglers — and  for  the  17 
men  of  the  Gu&m  Ccmbat  Patrol  whose  Job 
n  was  to  hunt  t.lem  down— the  sniping, 
killing  ar.d  dying  did  not  cease  until  De- 
cember :94e 

Between  November  1944.  when  the  patrol 
f.rst  was  crsa'iized.  ai.d  December  I94S 
When  l:  was  dlsbc^nded.  the  patrolmen  and 
ti-.e  stragglers  sh^jt.  stahbed  and  greiiaded 
each  oihtr  m  a  hundred  biJody  battles 
fcroundrheli-larid. 

Tfc«y  fought  in  the  darkr.ess  of  the  la- 
land's  ca-.es.  along  Us  murkv  jungle  paths 
a:.d  m  the  m-  ddy  waters  cf  if  swamps 

As  descrliied  by  J.  s.  Ter.ono— formerly  a 
member  of  the  patrol  and  new  warden  oi 
Guam't  penitentiary— the  patrols  tactics 
were  v:olentJ\  eiJe-tive. 

Tea-.ri:)  sii';d  the  unit  was  divided  ;nio 
*w&  p'^too:.^,  fes.:n  com';c&ed  cr  seven  Guam 
pD:i?em«n  and  a  police  sergeant  The  -jcifs 
first  platwj!.  he  laid.  was  led  bv  Sgt  George 
Flcre?  The  t*coi.d  was  led  by  Sgt.  Felix 
W  u-stip  Wh!!t  on  patrol,  the  platoons  moved 
in  «:«gle  file.  Te.-iono  recalled,  each  led  fcy 
I'.i  Bergeani. 

A  >clKt  man  -Aalked  well  in  advance  of  the 
platoons,  ecoutJr.g  the  terrain  and  lojking 
for  rootprint*  or  broken  hru«h  left  hy  Jap- 
anese The  patrol's  commander- M  Sgt 
Jutu  A(juon  'later  promoted  to  lieutenant^  — 
walked  oehlnd  the  point  man  and  In  fronv 
of  the  platxjns  A  reiir  puard  lollowed  the 
pi-jiooii*    wauhmg  lor  aigi:*  of  ambu&h. 

Whe  i  t-:e  i/o;i  i  man  wculd  report  tra'ats 
'  .  Jap&'.c'*,  Tenorlo  reculled  the  two  p'a- 
T  -jns  wojld  swi-p  around  und  Lmn  a  •^InWe 
Ilnr  ifccmg  the  enemy 

Whe'j  Japaueo^  were  eighud.  he  said 
Affiion  Wf.uld  «g:;al  to  his  platoon  leaders 
the  direction  ol  the  ti^emy  and  the  volume 
of  Htk    e  de-^-'ired. 

Af^er  a  withering  volley  of  rlfie  and  ?u^- 
mi.chine  gun  r.m.ds.  ^hoti^un  fclugs  and  grt- 
nide^  had  cm  the  Japanes**  down,  he  &aid 
the  palr.l  w  uij  (>ury  the  bloody  corpses  and 
move  Q.',,  looking  f..r  mere  'stragglers 

A«:c:irdi:.K  to  John  WuHstig.  brother  of 
p.ttt.x* .  le:sder  Pehx  and  now  captain  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety's  Pire  Division 
patrol  members  invented  a  novel  metbod  of 
dlspi^elng  of  Japanese   bodies. 


So.  be  ?ald.  they  stuck  the  body  in  a 
crevice,  laid  dynamite  over  the  corpse,  cov- 
ered the  mouth  of  the  crevice  with  small 
rocks  and  Ignited  the  dynamite. 

As  described  by  Tenorlo.  Wusstlg.  and 
other  members  of  the  patrol,  the  stragglers 
seemed,  (n  a  way.  pitiable. 

As  the  months  grew  into  years,  their  rifles 
and  ammunition  corroded  and  their  uni- 
forms mildewed  The  Japanese  hunted  with 
clips  of  U-S.  Issue  .30  caliber  ammunition, 
which  they  picked  up  in  military  dumps. 
and  flapped  through  the  Jungle  In  baggy  OI 
fatigues,  which  they  stole  from  m'lttary 
clotheslines. 

They  looked  and  behaved  more  like  beg- 
gars than  soldiers  of  the  emperor,  the  patrol 
recalled.  Time  and  agRln.  the  patrol  was 
able  to  destroy  entire  groups  of  Japanese 
because  they  e>pt  or  forased  without  post- 
ing sentries 

The  Japanese  U'=uBl!y  saw  nothing  more  of 
their  destroyers  than  muzzle  burstR  in  the 
Jungle  murk  and  the  sudden  thrt'st  of 
b8s*onets. 

"Most  of  the  time,"  Tenorlo  said.  "The 
stragglers'  grenades  didn't  work."  And,  he 
added,  their  four-shot  rifles  often  would 
Jam  on  the  second  round- 
However,  although  the  stragglers  were 
poorly  equipped  and  disorganized,  they  were 
o.ulte  capable  of  striking  back  at  their 
pursuers,  and  sometimes  Ouamanlans  aa  well 
as  Japanese  died. 

John  Wusstig  described  one  such  Inci- 
dent : 

•Before  Chrl.«maB  of  1947.  a  farmer  beard 
someone  walking  around  hia  ranch  at  night 
and  saw  a  Japanese  with  a  big  machete. 

"He  abandoned  his  ranch  and  the  next 
morning  came  into  the  Ttgo  police  substa- 
tion." 

The  Ylgo  police  notified  Aguon,  according 
to  Wu.ssug,  and  Afuon  sent  patrol  members 
to  Investigate. 

Tliat  evening  the  patrolmen  tracked  the 
Jap&nese  to  a  rocky  area  In  the  cliffs  on  the 
coaatllr.e  and  saw  a  tin  shack  In  which  the 
stragi'Iers  lived 

The  next  morning.  Wusstlg  said,  eight  pa- 
trolmen approached  the  shack  around  a 
hich  ro^k.  But.  he  added,  since  the  shack 
was  high  In  the  clirs  and  commanded  a 
view  of  the  beach  belov,  the  Japanese  had 
seen  the  patrolmen  approach  and  had  laid 
an  ambu5h  for  them. 

Since  Antonio  Manibusan  was  the  point 
m-'n  thot  day,  Wusstlg  said,  he  was  the  first 
one  ftrnund  the  rock. 

And  he  was  killed  Imtantly  by  a  furious 
fusillade  of  Japane.w  rifle  fire 

The  fire  wa<,  so  hot,  according  to  Tenorlo. 
that  the  patrolmen  had  to  leave  Manlbusan's 
body  where  it  had  fallen  and  slowly  work 
ihelr  way  back  down  the  cliffs. 

The  next  morumg.  after  they  had  been 
reiriforced  bv  other  members  of  the  patrol 
Tenorlo  said  they  returned  for  the  body  and 
saw  that  the  Japanese  had  fmashed  Manl- 
buean'a  face  wl'h  their  rifle  butts. 

The  patrolmen  then  nuide  a  sweep  through 
the  itragiflers'  campsite  but,  according  to 
Wusstlg,  saw  no  Japanese  They  destroyed 
the  stragglers*  I  In  shack,  pounded  holes  In 
their  cooking  utensils  and  put  up  notices 
around  the  area  telling  the  Japanese  In  their 

own  language  that   the   war  was  over  and      , ..^„,^    „,    ».™B«it:r»    aoa    «» 

iu^e.ZrJi''"  *'^""*  ^*''"''  ^°  "'*'"  "  '***y     ""^»«^  °'  kin^  tapered  off  af*the  years  wore 
?hif/trf...r«,-i,    ,  ,       „,  °"'   """>    1M7-4B   they   were   few   and  far 

Three  to  four  week«  later.  WiL^stlg  recalled,      between 

^i^nrT  ^^^^^l  patrol- who   camped    out         Cruz  said  he  participated  in  one  talBtorlo 
7^1,  T    '***   shMk— saw    three     event^the  patrora  last  kUl,  Chrtstmaa  Day. 

stragglers  approach,  waving  white  flaga.  1948.  ^"f»ava«w  i«iy. 


"I  wanted  to  fire  on  them."  Tenorlo  said 
"but  our  officers  were  always  very  strict  about 
observing  the  rules  of  war." 

Armed  or  unarmed,  according  to  Tenorlo, 
the  Japanese  usually  were  very  hard  to 
capture. 

"We  catch  this  one  (unarmed)  straggler 
sleeping  imder  a  tree,  up  on  Agana  Heights 
Ben  Borja  grabs  him  by  the  leg,  but  the 
straggler  tries  to  get  away.  Borjs  has  the  guy 
by  both  legs,  but  the  straggler  tries  to  get 
away  towards  the  river  bank.  BorJa  has  him 
by  one  leg,  and  Is  hanging  onto  a  tree 
branch,  but  the  guy  is  stUl  kicking,  bltlnc 
spitting  . . ,"  ** 

After  BorJa  pulled  the  straggler  from  the 
river  bank,  according  to  Tenorlo.  FtelU  Wus- 
stlg "takes  the  guy  out  on  his  (Wus- 
stlg's)  back.  The  straggler  bites  PelU  on 
hia  neck. 

"After  we  get  him  out  of  the  bush,  we  tie 
him  up  with  rope." 

The  stragglers  were  bard  to  capture. 
Tenorlo  said,  "because  they  Just  won't  give 
up.  Tbey  spit  on  you  and  kick  you.  but  they 
won't  surrender." 

The  straggler  caught  on  Agana  Heights. 
he  said,  was  small  and  skinny.  Yet.  "He 
struggled  against  Ben  BorJa.  wUo  la  a  real 
big.  stocky  guy."  Tenorlo  said  as  he  spread 
his  arms  to  show  how  broad  Borja's  shoulders 
were. 

Tenorlo  recalled  an  Incident  In  Barrlgads- 
MangUao  In  which  18  Japanese  committed 
suicide  rather  than  surrender. 

The  Incident  began,  he  said,  with  a  farmer's 
report  of  a  stolen  bull. 

Petrol  members,  according  to  Tenorlo.  were 
able  to  foUow  the  stragglers'  trail  because  of 
the  "very  terrible"  body  odor  of  the  Jap- 
anese. They  caught  the  stragglers  m  the 
boonies  behind  a  log.  butchering  the  carcass 
of  the  bull,  he  said.  When  Felix  Wusstlg 
shot  their  lookout  man  (posted  in  a  tall 
tangantangan  tree  nearby)  with  a  Thomp- 
son submachine  gun.  the  rest  of  the  Jap- 
anese fled,  Tenorio  said,  and  threw  tbem- 
aelvea  from  the  top  of  a  cliff. 

All  of  these  incidents — the  murder  of 
Manibusan,  the  capture  of  the  unarmed 
straygler  on  Agana  Heights  and  the  attack 
on  tlie  18  Japanese — happened  during  day- 
time, patrol  members  recalled. 

However,  according  to  George  Flores, 
formerly  a  combat  patrol  platoon  sergeant 
and  now  a  fireman,  since  the  Japanese  often 
operated  at  nlsht,  so  did  the  patrol. 

"The  Japanese  ambush  us  durlug  the  day, 
when  they  can  see  us  coming,"  he  said,  "but 
we  set  up  ambushes  fcr  them  at  night." 

In  1946,  Tenorlo  recnlled,  the  patrol  re- 
ceived reports  of  stragglers  in  the  Harmon 
area. 

One  bright,  moonlit  night,  he  said,  he  and 
other  patrol  members  set  up  an  amlsush  on 
the  ouuklrts  of  the  Harmon  camp. 

At  about  9  p.m.  they  saw  five  Japanese 
come  down  the  face  of  the  hill  and  sneak 
Into  the  dump  from  the  side  opposite  the 
patrol,  he  said.  They  held  their  flre  for  about 
10  minutes,  he  said,  because  the  stragglers 
were  wandering  all  over  the  dump. 

However,  he  aald  as  the  Japanese  grouped 
around  a  particular  blK  pile  of  refuse  about 
75  feet  away,  the  patrolmen  cut  them  down 
with  a  withering  volley  of  rifle  flre. 

Four  of  the  Japanese  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  Tenorlo  said,  and  one^badly  woimded — 
ran  toward  the  patrolmen,  through  them 
and  collapsed  on  the  ground  behind  them. 

"It  was  a  nice  ambush."  Tenorlo  said  with 
a  smile. 

According  to  Mariano  Cruz,  now  a  police 
lieutenant,    reporta    of    stragglers    and    the 
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A  straggler  was  sighted  In  Talofofo  and 
the  patrol  was  on  the  scene  about  10  ajn. 

Two  stragglers  were  butchering  a  cow  at 
their  campsite  while  one  stood  beside  a  62- 
gallon  drum  a  few  yards  away  getting  water. 
Cruz  recalled. 

The  patrol  opened  flre  and  killed  the  strag- 
gler  who  was  drawing  water,  Cruz  s&ld.  Tlie 
other  one  escaped. 

Ten  young  men— now  middle-aged  or  de- 
ceased— squatted  around  the  biUlet-nddled 
body  of  the  soldier  tbey  Just  killed. 

If  they  felt  any  fear  in  pursuing  the  strag- 
glers or  disgust  at  the  shattered  body  In 
front  of  them.  It  did  not  show  In  their  faces. 
They  were  tired,  but  exhilarated. 

"It  was  fun."  Cruz  said.  "When  I  couldn't 
go  out  and  himt  the  straggleta,  but  had  to 
remain  behind  a  desk,  tears  dropped  from 
my  eyes." 

Said  Flores:  "It  was  like  hunting  deer. 
Quamanlans  are  good  deer  hunters." 

"It  was  like  a  game  of  blde-and -go-seek," 
he  said. 

And.  he  said,  the  work  was  necessary  If 
the  island  were  to  be  returned  to  law  and 
order.  "If  they  (the  stragglers)  find  you 
alone  on  your  ranch,  they  kill  you  and  steal 
your  cattle  and  chickens." 

Although  some  members  of  the  patrol 
were  mistreated  by  the  Japanese  during  the 
occupation,  they  said  pride  in  themselves 
and  a  desire  to  help  their  fellow  Islanders 
were  more  Important  motivations  for  their 
patrol  work  than  hatred  of  the  Japanese. 

"Sure,"  Flores  aald,  "they  treated  us  like 
animals.  Tbey  beat  you  If  you  didn't  follow 
their  orders."  But.  he  aald.  he  Joined  the 
patrol  not  becatise  be  hated  the  Japanese, 
but  because  he  "wanted  to  work  with  the 
Marines  and  help  them  defend  our  land  and 
lives," 


MINIMXJM  WAGE  LAW  THREATENS 
FEMALE   WORKING  FORCE 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    AV.K.SNSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATtVES 
Monaay,  August  5.  1»74 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
3  monUis  under  the  new  minimum  wage 
legislation,  it  appears  tliat  tile  domestic 
workers  section  is  forcing  maav  of  those 
women  who  make  up  our  Nation's  female 
working  force  to  abandon  their  Jobs. 

On  May  14  I  requested  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  make  a  speedy  assess- 
ment of  the  impact  of  this  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  law.  I  did  receive  assurance 
of  such  an  assessment.  However,  it  will 
not  be  published  until  1976. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagu»K  will  Join  rac 
in  urging  Sccretarj-  Brennan  to  expedite 
the  Department's  analysis  of  the  Impact 
of  the  lesislatlon  that  went  into  effect 
May  1. 

I  wish  to  share  with  mv  colleamies  a 
letter  from  a  working  mother  in  Arkansas 
which  probably  best  sums  up  the  predica- 
ment of  many  of  our  working  women: 
July  31.  1074. 

Dear  Sn ;  As  a  working  mlddle-claas  moUi- 
«r  of  two.  I  hive  a  complnlnt  to  register 
«bout  the  law  passed  in  May  nllowlng  baby- 
sitters and  domestic  help  to  receive  a  ?1.90 
an  hour.  Do  you  know  that  this  law  Is  causing 
the  majorlti'  of  us  to  have  to  quit  work? 

Who  can  afford  to  give  up  nil  you  make  but 
•10  each  month  to  yoiu'  babysitter-house- 
keeper. Would  you  work  for  »10  a  month? 
Besides  this  there  are  some  of  us  only  mak- 
ing «1  65  an  hour  as  a  receptionist  (high 
school  graduate)    and  you  want  us  to  give 
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6c  more  an  hour  to  someone  who  never  got 
further  than  the  3rd  or  4th  grade  or  age  16 
anyway — some  can't  even  read  or  write.  This 
Is  ridiculous! 

Take  the  children  out  you  say?  Well  In  the 
lirst  place  there  aren't  that  many  keeping 
children  in  their  homes  and  tbey  have  only 
one  to  three  capacity,  they  eay.  Further, 
with  that  little  of  an  education  what  kind 
of  housekeepers  do  you  suppose  they  are? 
You  know  from  all  these  government  housing 
projecu  being  ruined  right  and  left  that 
without  training  they  will  always  live  in 
lilth.  regardless  of  their  wages.  That's  Just 
more  booze  or  boyfriend  money — you  haven't 
solve  the  problem.  Would  you  subject  your 
children  to  dally  filth'  Last,  you  might  say 
how  about  nursery  school?  Well  line,  ex- 
cept they  don't  take  them  until  they  are 
walking,  pottle- trained,  off  the  bottle,  talk- 
ing, etc.  (a«e  3).  Is  my  family  supposed  to 
starve  until  my  youngest  Is  age  three  so  I 
can  work  again?  Or  should  I  have  saved  up 
until  I  could  have  afforded  children  and 
could  stay  home  with  them?  tage  45  or  more 
or  never)  How  about  these  high  standards 
nursery  schools  have  to  have  before  keep- 
ing children?  I  haven't  heard  anyone  Impos- 
ing these  standards  on  these  uneducated  peo- 
ple you  want  us  to  take  our  children  to  each 
day.  Why  doesn't  my  husband  make  enough 
so  I  can  stay  home?  Ever  hear  of  a  school 
teacher  who  did  In  Arkansas''  He  has  all 
sorts  of  extra  odd  jobs,  but  he  sure  can't 
make  the  above  dream  possible  and  besides 
I  like  my  work.  (I  also  teach  school)  So  you 
think  I  should  have  refrained  from  having 
children?  Do  you  want  all  middle  class  to 
do  this  so  all  you  have  Is  these  14  and  IS 
year  old  reproducers  having  welfare  children 
right  and  left  for  we  teachers  to  try  and  ed- 
ucate. Pretty  soon  we'll  have  no  middle  class? 

May  I  suggest  that  this  bill  be  amended 
to  read  that  domestic  help  but  not  baby- 
sitters get  «1.90  an  hour  or  limit  the  tl-QO 
an  hour  to  people  who  hire  and  make  atwve 
$21,000  a  year  themselves.  This  bill  Isn't 
helpltig  the  poor!  The  rich  are  Just  cutting 
down  their  hours  and  the  middle  class  are 
having  to  quit  work  Also  may  I  suggest,  that 
an  Illegitimate  child  from  a  girl  16  or  under 
be  put  in  an  orphanage?  How  can  that  girl 
support  that  child  except  on  welfare?  She 
isn't  even  out  of  school  yet,  and  never  will 
be  with  a  child  tied  to  her.  All  welfare  babies 
mothers  ought  to  be  over  16  and  one  mistake 
for  welfare  compensation  is  enough!  This  is 
the  only  way  to  educate  their  morals:  we 
aren't  allowed  to  do  that  In  school  and  they 
certainly  don't  get  It  at  home. 

"Equality  In  pay.  Jobs,  sex.  opportunities." 
they  cry;  "Equality  in  moral  training,  loo." 
I  answer.  This  makes  me  want  to  Join  wom- 
en's lib.  This  bill  la  discrimination  against 
the  middle  class  working  mother! 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  air  my  vleu-s. 
Please  consider  this  letter  and  bring  it  up 
before  the  leaders  of  Arkansas. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs  Phyllis  A.  Stallxhcs. 


SALVADOR  HINOJOSA:   OUTSTAND- 
ING  SOUTH  TEXAN 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

op    TTXA9 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Mundaii,  August  5,  1S74 

Mr.  DE  u  OARZ.^.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Brownsville  Times,  a  .sparkling  and 
lilghly  readable  newspaper  publistied  in 
the  15th  Congres-slonBl  District  of  Texas, 
published  hi  a  rerent  issue  an  In-splrlng 
success  story  by  Sam  Huddleston. 

The  stoi-y  relates  in  detail  the  rise  ol 
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Salvador  Hinojosa  from  a  poor  boy  in 
Reynosa.  Mexico,  to  the  head  of  a  thriv- 
ing business  concern  In  South  Texas.  Sal- 
vador Hinojosa,  in  the  words  of  the  tal- 
ented Mr.  Huddleston.  "has  tasted  the 
full  flavor  of  life,  poverty,  tears,  hunger, 
love,  prosperity  and  the  pleasures  de- 
rived from  a  devoted  family." 

I  salute  this  living  example  of  the  fact 
that  the  Horatio  Alger  legend  stUl  lives 
in  America.  I  am  proud  to  insert  In  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
the  Broft  i-^vihe  Times  account  of  the  life 
of  a  truly  remarkable  South  Texas  cit- 
izen: 

The  SALVADoa  Hinojosa  Sto&t  :  Bascfooc 

Peddleb   Fbom   Rctnosa 

(By  Sam  Huddleston) 

Salvador  HinoJosa  was  t>om  real  sudden- 
like  in  the  village  of  Reynosa  Mexico  where 
he  learned  to  read,  write  and  tie  his  shoe- 
laces: the  year  was  1901.  At  six  years  of  age 
he  was  out  on  the  streets  selling  meat  cuts 
from  door  to  door.  In  the  afternoons  he 
took  out  a  line  of  candies  which  were  sold 
wherever  crowds  gathered:  mostly  at  fiestas. 
Back  in  those  long  lost  years  this' was  known 
as  a  hard  way  to  easy  money.  Salvador 
learned  qulcltly  how  to  translate  a  peso  into 
how  many  tortillas  and  beans  it  would  buy. 
The  Hlnojosaa  wore  their  barebound  pover^ 
like  a  badge  of  honor. 

When  Salvador  was  onlv  nine  his  father 
died.  As  the  oldest  of  Ave  children  he  became 
head  of  the  family.  Three  years  of  schooling 
was  w  become  hia  formal  ed\icatlon. 

The  Mexican  Revolution  forced  the  Hino- 
Jos&s  over  to  the  safety  of  La  Joya.  Texas 
Here  Salvador  got  work  In  the  con;fie!ds  for 
the  staggering  sum  of  ?6  00  a  month,  which 
he  promptly  took  home  to  Mama.  There  never 
seemed  to  be  enouRh.  the  famUv  at  time* 
was  barely  above  the  level  of  pnawlng  hun- 
ger. Since  honesty  was  a  family  creed  Sal- 
vador, who  was  a  huskv  lad.  gave  his  em- 
ployer his  best  efforts.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
outhoed  at)  the  grown  men  who  were  getting 
three  times  his  salary. 

One  day  when  temperatures  were  about 
the  same  as  oven  pre-heat  for  ccmbread.  the 
sun  beat  down  on  Salvador's  neck  like  a 
branding  iron.  Sweat  stunc  his  eves  like  acid. 
As  usual  he  was  ahead  of  all  other  fie'.d 
hands  When  he  reached  the  end  of  his  row  a 
boy  had  grown  into  a  man.  Salvador  Hino- 
josa bared  his  soul  end  head  to  God  and 
prayed  that  he  might  somedav  have  his  own 
business  m  great  big  wide  aad  wonderful 
America.  It  wasn't  going  to  be  eaey.  not  with 
a  boy  having  only  three  years  of  schooling 
and  no  knowledge  of  English. 

Any  ordinary  boy  m  almltar  circumstances 
would  have  resigned  himself  to  the  career  of 
a  fleld  hand,  but  then  Salvador  »-a5n*t  an 
ordinary  hey.  Mama  Hinojosa  didn't  raise  any 
lazy  children  Salvador  never  did  give  the 
word  failure  too  much  room  in  his  thoughts. 
Mama  Hmojoea  m^^t  and  marred  a  La  Joya 
farmer  who  made  a  good  husband  and 
father   He  taught  Salvador  how  to  fami 

At  17  Salvador  went  to  work  in  the  gravel 
pits  for  51  25  a  day  and  saved  his  money. 
Nest  came  a  career  as  a  section  hand  oa  the 
railroad  which  waant  exactly  like  a  yach: 
cruise  on  the  murm.irous  bl.'e  gulf  He  was 
STlll  a  day  laborer,  but  Salvador  hadn't  given 
up  on  betn;  his  own  boss.  He  tept  haranguing 
the  sot>d  Lord  with  his  hopes.  Bventuallv  the 
Lord  t'ave  lu  &i!vador  M.  Hinojosa  bought 
hLs  flrst  farm  and  made  a  bale  to  the  acre, 
ChlhuAhua'V  A  bale  to  the  acre!  The  little 
bareiooted  meat  peddler  from  Reyttosa  cwned 
a  (arm  .  .  a  piece  of  Amerlca.'pnde  oczed 
from  his  every  pore. 

lu  1U26  whil^  Salvador  was  visiting  in 
Klngsville  fate  guided  his  vision  to  a  ?oveIv 
senorita  from  Chihuahua.  Her  nuue  waj 
M&rUi-L  aud  &be  had  all  the  clean-cut  love- 
llue^  of  a  itiiiieo.  She  was  as  pretty  as  a 
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trellis  of  red  roses.  All  the  steel-bard  muscles 
and  sinew  Id  Salvador  HinoJosa*B  anatomy 
went  as  soft  aa  wet  Kleenexes.  He  was  In  love. 
Acconllng  to  Salvador  tbe  English  language 
is  wonderful  when  conducting  business,  but 
nhen  one  Is  In  love  he  needs  tbe  Spanish 
language  to  express  blmself.  The  three  sim- 
ple words  "I  love  you"  Just  orent  enough. 
K's  different  In  Spanish,  the  process  of  mak- 
ing love  Is  long  and  beautiful  with  many 
words  and  poetry,  plus  music  and  the  frag- 
rance of  flowers.  He  toUced  to  tbe  Lord  about 
^larliia  and  again  the  Lord  gave  In. 

Salvador's  next  Job  was  with  Mission  Oil 
Co.  where  be  learned  the  value  of  speaking 
EngUsh.  E^-entually  he  picked  up  enough  to 
call  on  the  company's  Engllsb-spealcliig  trade. 
His  English  was  pretty  bad.  in  fact  It  was  so 
bad  it  was  comical.  Customers  laughed  at  his 
English.  Salvador  has  a  sense  of  bumor  and 
BO  be  lAughed  with  them.  They  Uked  tilm 
and  his  colorful  languAge  and  so  they  bought 
his  merchandise.  In  1929  Salvador  went  Into 
the  grocery  business  In  Donna  and  T^f^^ft  a 
success  of  It.  Later  he  opened  a  second  store 
In  Edcouch:  this  venture  was  also  profitable. 
In  the  meantime  this  couple  was  blessed 
with  Uttle  ones.  Life  was  good  to  the  Hlno- 
Josas.  They  worked  hard  and  their  small 
business  prospered.  Then  one  day  they  were 
to  know  tragedy.  Soprano  angels  sang  their 
little  four  year  old  daughter  to  sleep. 
Through  the  years  the  household  was  blessed 
with  ten  more  children  whom  Salvador  prob- 
ably valued  at  ten  mUlIon  dollars.  Marina 
Hlnojosa's  family  was  a  cohesive  one  dom- 
inated by  church,  motherly  love,  clean  linens 
and  wholesome  fun.  She  and  Salvador  in* 
slsted  the  children  come  home  immediately 
after  school  for  snacks  and  hot  chocolate. 
The  older  boys  went  on  to  help  Salvador. 
Salvador  Junior,  or  Hector,  as  the  family 
called  him,  reached  maturity  and  fell  In  with 
Papa's  business  enterprises.  Tbey  made  a 
beautiful  team,  a  father  who  bad  every  con- 
fidence In  his  son  and  a  son  who  had  respect 
and  admiration  for  his  father.  One  day  Hec- 
tor told  his  father.  "Daddy,  remember  you 
have  a  lot  of  boys.  Tou  need  to  expand  so 
you  can  keep  your  boys  together."  In  1947 
Salvador  bought  a  small  Mercedes  packing 
house  with  a  cousin.  Ata  Hinojosa.  In  1950 
he  sold  the  Edcouch  grocery  operation  and 
bought  his  cousin  out.  Later  a  second  meat 
plant  In  Mercedes,  which  was  floundering  in 
the  rough  seas  of  bankruptcy,  was  added. 

In  Febraary  of  1955  Salvador  Hinojosa  lost 
hU  beloved  Hector  In  a  tragic  plant  acci- 
dent. His  grief  was  monumental;  be  was  a 
brr-ken  man  with  a  lot  of  broken  dreams.  The 
ftngning  years  were  hard  ones  and  sometimes 
debu  were  formidable.  Perhaps  Salvador 
dwellod  too  much  on  the  memory  of  hla  lost 
iOQ.  FLnally  he  realized  it  was  time  to  stand 
tan  and  face  the  future.  After  all,  there  were 
nine  other  chUdren  to  raise  and  educate. 

Out  of  these  two  meat  plants  emerged  the 
dynamic  oorporotlcn  known  today  aa  H*H 
Meat  Products  Co..  Inc.  All  the  dreams  a 
father  and  his  oldest  son  once  had  began  to 
mature.  Today  the  H&H  Meat  Products  Co., 
Inc.  occupies  several  acres  on  the  freeway 
near  Mercedes,  There  are  over  a  hundred  and 
thirty  employees  In  an  Immaculately  clean 
plant.  Their  territory  runs  from  Brownsville 
to  Laredo  and  north  to  Houston  and  their 
customers,  including  hotels,  restaurants, 
schools,  hospitals  and  supermarkets,  are 
numbered  into  the  hundreds.  On  any  given 
day  at  H&H  one  may  see  trucks  from  Omaha 
Kansas  City,  Dallas  and  other  places.  This  is 
occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  company  has 
to  buy  raw  materials  from  other  packers  due 
to  the  happy  situation  of  sales  running  far 
above  production. 

One  of  the  firm's  most  popular  Items  Is 
ground  meat  and  hamburger  patties.  Other 
products  are  carcass  cuts  for  the  supermarket 
trade,  smoked  Oerman-style  sausage  and 
numerotia  other  Items.  H&H  Chorlzoo,  thtme 
spicy    Mexican -style    sauages.    are    on    old 
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old.  The  statement  is  as  true  as  it  is  bro- 
mldlc.  In  your  case,  there  Is  a  great  deal 
more  beyond  that  threshold  than  you  may 
imagine.  As  health  professionals  you  are  la 
for  a  lifetime  of  delightful  trouble— trouble 
which  is  In  fact,  opportunity  disguised  aa 
problems,  and  you  can  settle  for  one  of  two 
things. 

Tou  can.  If  you  wish,  settle  down  to  carry 
out  the  specialized  work  for  which  you  have 
been  trained-  This  in  itself  wUI  be  stimulat- 
ing  and    rewarding,    but    If   you    have    the 
J  J.     .  -  ^      ^  ,  -  stomach  for  It.  there  Is  a  great  deal  more 

dedicated  by  the  sons  to  the  original  founder  to  do.  Tou  can  also  become  heavUy  wigagS 
and  developer  Of  HiH  Meat  Products  Co..  in  a  great.  dliUcult  and  ntal  reform-?o^ 
U.C..  Salvador  H.  HlnojMa.  The  strength  of  overdue  In  Amerlca-a  health  system.  I  ZS 
Its   steel   and   concrete   Is   symbolic    of   our      you  not  simply  to  be  specialists  but  olsoto 

become  advocates  and  architects  of  a  major 
overhaul  of  American  health  care;  what  you 
can  achieve  In  this  effort  could  well  be  of 
far  more  lasting  value  than  your  work  in 
the  narrower  confines  of  your  chosen  special- 
ties, rewarding  and  Important  as  that  may 
be. 

What  Is  Involved  may  be  summorlMd  in 
this  anecdote: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Standby  with  the  family.  When  frying  the 
aroma  from  these  delectable  little  goodies 
will  make  saliva  drip  even  from  one's  ears. 
The  formula  is  a  closely  guarded  family 
secret, 

Stm  another  product  which  has  Interna- 
tional acceptance  in  Prance.  Belgium,  The 
Netherlands,  Japan  and  Mexico  Is  H&H 
steaks.  Bravisimo.  They  have  tbe  tenderness 
of  a  maiden's  first  kiss.  One  could  cut  them 
with  a  dull  feather. 

There  is  a  plaque  in  the  company's  recep- 
tion  room    which   reads:    "This  building   is 
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Is  symbolic  of  our 
pledge  to  continue  to  serve  our  customers 
with  quality  and  honesty,  our  community 
with  devotion,  and  God  with  reverence. 
"Salvador.  Hector.  LIborlo.'  Jaime,  Oscar, 
Rene,  Ruben.  Carlos." 

Today  five  luminously  likeable  sons  are 
associated  with  Salvador,  each  a  department 
head  who  knows  the  business  from  cattle 
pens  to  the  front  office.  It  Is  said  that  some 
were  tying  chorizo  sausages  before  they  got 
off  Pablum,  Salvador  Hinojosa  has  tasted  the 
full  fiavor  of  life,  poverty,  tears,  hunger.  love, 
prosperity  and  the  pleasures  derived  from  a 
devoted  family. 

Some  summer-soft  day  when  crickets  gent- 
ly Invade  rwUlghfs  qiuetness.  Salvador 
Hlnojoea  might  stroll  In  the  shadows.  Per 


It  Is  sold  that  a  voman  approached  a  phy. 
stclan,  saying,  "Doctor,  I  hope  you  treat 
what  I've  got."  Tb  which  the  physician  re- 
plied. "Madam.  I  hope  you've  got  what  I 
treat." 

Although  It  overstates  the  situation,  noth- 
ing could  more  brightly  Illuminate  the  ex- 
K.,,^-  *,._  t._i       J   r.     ,^  ._.  "  treme  and  undesirable  fragmentation  exist- 

sweet  winds  of  memory  these  words  might 
come  hack  in  whispered  echoes:  "Daddy,  re- 


member you  have  a  lot  of  boys  and  you  need 
to  expand  so  you  can  keep  your  boys  to- 
gether." 


DEAN  JERROLD  MICHAEL  SEES 
HEALTH  CRISIS  AS  OPPORTUNTTy 
IN  DISGUISE 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 


or    HAWAII 
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be  In  medicine,  nunlng.  public  healUi, 
health  insurance  or  hospitals  and  other  In- 
stitutions. AU  the  Ingredients  tor  a  superb 
health  system  are  in  existence  but  at  present 
they  raiemble  a  gigantic  ]lg-saw  puzzle  that 
no  one  has  yet  put  together  properly. 

A  main  observation  that  as  an  educator 
I  can  safely  make  Is  that  for  quite  some  years 
now.  many  of  our  health  training  Institu- 
tions have  been  engaged  In  a  vast  and  costly 
program  of  mlseducatlon.  "nils  Is  because 
the  rapid  and  continuing  discoveries  of 
health  research,  dating  from  about  tbe  1920s, 
led  our  schools  of  health  science  to  base 
education  almost  exclusively  on  the  bio- 
logical sciences— to  the  extensive  exclusion 
of  the  human  element.  In  medicine,  sick 
persons   become   sclenttsc    problems   to   be 


vr,"  vrsTcrTMAf'A    »»     o        ■        »,.  solved  through  medical  technology.  In  Public 

!!llif.*lT^?!'-.°A.^?;.^P*.?**'''.'hei-e     Health,    populations    became    «atlstlc» 


Is  BbsoJutely  no  question  but  that  Amcr, 
lea's  health-care  system  is  In  a  mess. 
We  are  coniitaiitly  being  reminded  by 
prophets  of  doom  who  predict  disastrous 
failures  of  our  health-care  system  to 
measure  up  to  its  task. 

Jerrold  Michael,  dean  of  the  School 
of  PubUc  Health  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  and  a  former  Assistant  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States,  also  sees 
the  problems  In  a  commencement  ad- 
dress which  he  recently  delivered  at 
Tulane  University,  he  even  listed  them 
as  five  major  issues  which  demand  reso- 
lution in  our  health  system.  But  Dean 
Michael  is  not  a  prophet  of  doom:  on 
the  contrary,  he  is  a  visionary  who  offers 
specific  prescriptions  for  curing  our 
Illnesses. 

I  am  convinced  that  Dean  Michael's 

prescription  for  the  health-care  system 

to  restore  a  humanist  approach — pro- 
vides a  solution  which  we  as  legislators 
need  to  consider  seriously.  I  therefore 
submit  his  comments — which  have  been 
illuminated  by  his  deeds— for  insertion 
In  the  Record: 

AscxaicA's  caisis  m  Hkalib — An   OPPoaTtr- 

Nrrr  Disgttised  as  a  Psoau;ii 

(By  Jerrold  M.  Michael) 

Commencement  speakers  customarily  tell 

the  graduates  that  they  stand  on  the  tbresh- 


Dommtmity  epidemiology.  In  neither  case 
did  tbe  health  specialists  nnrowirllj  aee 
individuals  or  groups  as  humans  with  prob- 
lems. 

Further,  the  scientific  emphasis  of  health 
education  has  encouraged  an  Increasing  ma- 
jority of  graduates  to  rush  Into  specialities 
where  they  further  lost  sight  of  the  human 
factor  and  concurrently  were  able  to  see  and 
grasp  only  a  fragment  of  a  much  broader 
problem.  This  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  surgeon  In  medicine  as  to  the  environ- 
mental health  specialist  In  Public  Health. 
These  are  Just  two  of  many  possible  Illus- 
trations, but  the  condition  runs  the  gamut 
through  nursing  and  medical  technology, 
hospitals  and  Insurance  programs. 

In  the  meantime,  public  awareness  of  the 
amazing  discoveries  of  health  rewarch  has 
heightened  public  expectations.  The  Amer- 
ican people  arp  fuUy  aware  of  the  billion*  of 
dollars  In  public  funds  that  have  been  ex- 
pended on  successful  health  refcarch:  public 
expectations  have  been  heightened  and  the 
public  knows  that  It  Is  not  receiving  the  full 
quota  of  benefits  of  modem  health  knowl- 
edge. What  we  professionals  know  and  can  do 
Is  not  being  distributed  either  adequately  or 
equitably.  This  state  of  affairs  simply  cannot 
be  permitted  to  endure — first  because  tbe 
public  will  not  tolerate  It  and,  second,  be- 
cause we.  as  professionals,  cannot  live  and 
work  with  this  failure  on  our  cofuclences. 

So  a  health  revolution  Is  on  the  way — Is. 
In  fact,  already  begun.  Like  your  chancellor, 
as  a  scarred  veteran  of  20  years  In  the  U.S. 


Public  Health  Service  and  now  as  professor 
slid  dean  of  the  School  of  PubUc  Health  at 
the  Unl'eiElty  of  Hawaii,  I  believe  there  are 
five  issues  we  must  face  to  bring  about  a  nec- 
essary and  drastic  change  m  our  health  sys- 
tem. 

First  and  foremost,  we  must  evolve  a  co- 
herent and  agreed  on  national  health  policy. 
This  will  require  study,  discussion,  consen- 
sus—  and  some  beating  over  the  bead — 
among  the  various  constituencies  which 
make  up  our  health  system:  the  private  sec- 
tor of  medicine,  the  public  health  workers, 
tbe  schools  of  medicine,  public  health  and 
nursing,  the  professional  associations,  the 
hospitals  and  their  administrators,  the  health 
Insurance  underwriters  and  officials  at  the 
local,  state  and  national  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

Aside  from  the  fragmentation  already  men- 
tioned, and  largely  due  to  It.  one  reason  wa 
do  not  have  a  coherent  national  health  pol- 
icy Is  that  we  do  not  have  the  data,  the  sta- 
tistics, on  which  such  a  policy  must  be 
based.  That  particular  lack  was  well  ex- 
pressed In  1972  at  the  Second  Sun  Valley 
Symposium  on  Medical  Care  and  Medical 
Cure  by  Dr  Kerr  L.  White,  professor  of  med- 
ical care  and  hospitals  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 

Dr.  White's  remarks  were  directed  primarily 
St  tbe  financing  problem  but  they  are  equally 
true  for  the  total  problem  of  assembling  a 
basic  data  bank  on  which  to  base  sound  de- 
cisions governing  the  extensive  restructuring 
of  our  entire  health  system. 

Let  me  say  that  any  genuine  start  on  this 
basic  requirement  will  be  extremely  more 
difficult  than  need  be  so  long  as  the  pres- 
ent national  leadership  continues  to  demon- 
strate a  determination  to  repeat  the  20th 
Century  Insofar  as  health,  education  and 
other  social  needs  are  concerned. 

To  date.  Just  for  a  few  examples,  the  m- 
cumbent  administration  has: 

impotmded  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  health  services,  research  and  edu- 
cation 

Virtually  emasculated  tbe  US.  Public 
Health  Service 

Sought  to  do  away  with  Federal  assistance 
to  education  In  the  health  sciences 

Added  forms  to  be  flUed  out  by  physicians 
and  hospitals  In  place  of  action  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  health  services 

The  expressed  philosophy  Is  that  these 
matters  can  be  tended  to  at  the  state  level, 
financed  in  part  presumably  by  a  vague  con- 
cept called  "revenue  sharing". 

It  wont  work.  For  one  thing,  you  don't 
have  to  be  a  political  scientist  to  figure  out 
what  will  happen  at  the  state  and  local  level 
to  any  federal  revenues  turned  back  to  the 
state.'!.  The  likelihood  of  such  funds  reaching 
health  training  programs  Is  extremely  remote. 

More  Insidious,  this  approach  could  lead 
to  a  major  fragmentation.  1  ask  you  to  con- 
template the  chaos  that  would  fiow  from  hav- 
ing 50  separate  health  policies  at  the  state 
level. 

The  present  sj^stem  Is,  I  acknowledge.  Im- 
perfect: but  we  cannot  escape  the  tact  that 
we  must  have  national  financing,  national 
leadership  and  national  coordination — with 
approprutte  state  Input,  of  course — to  evolve 
an  effective,  workable  national  policy. 

The  administration  prides  ItseU— and  I 
think  Justly— on  Its  achievements  In  foreign 
•jalrs.  These  accomplishments  must  receive 
their  due  recognition  by  all  citizens.  But 
Wieu  It  comes  to  domestic  concerns,  although 
the  ITesldent  may  have  chatted  with  Chou 
Eb-lal  in  China,  In  the  field  of  health  at 
home  he  has  not  only  failed,  he  has  Inflicted 
positive  damage.  This  damage  must  be  re- 
paired and  then  as  a  nation  we  must  move 
forward  In  unison  on  health  poUcy. 

A  second  major  Issue  we  must  face  Is  ex- 
tensive reform  m  our  institutions  for  train- 
ing physicians,  nurses,  public  health  workers 
and  other  besltb  professloimls.  We  must,  of 
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course,  continue  to  use  tbe  srlence  and  tech- 
nology we  have  developed  and  through  re- 
search continue  to  push  back  the  frontiers. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  must  put  tbe 
humanity  back  Into  health  care,  and  the 
place  to  start  Is  In  the  educational  Institu- 
tions. As  David  Rogers,  former  dean  of  medi- 
cine at  Johns  Hopkins  and  president  of  tbe 
Johnson  Foimdatlon,  has  put  It,  we  must  In 
training  encourage  our  health  professionals 
to  consider  their  Oood  Samaritan  role  equally 
as  much  aa  their  scientific  role  in  the  care 
of  our  people. 

Simultaneously,  and  also  starting  In  the 
schools,  we  must  suess  that  our  health  sys- 
tem is.  or  should  be.  composed  of  two  major 
elements — care  and  cure.  AU  too  often  tbe 
emphasis  Is  on  cure  of  disease  already  con- 
tracted- But  equaUy  Important  Is  care,  or 
prevention,  which  Involves  the  fuU  array  of 
all  components  of  the  health  field  and  which 
means  frequent  and  relatively  Inexpensive 
access  to  health  care  tor  all  our  people. 

As  the  Kaiser  Foundation  hospitals  on  tbe 
West  Coast  and  in  Hawaii  have  discovered — 
and  as  they  practice— In  the  long  ran  It  is 
far  less  costly  to  head  off  or  minimize  disease 
and  trauma  In  the  first  place  than  It  Is  to 
treat  the  patient  after  he  has  fallen  victim 
to  serious  Illness  or  trauma. 

A  third  Issue  to  face  Is  that  those  health 
professionals  already  In  the  field  must  change 
their  thinking.  I  suggest,  again,  that  the 
David  Rogers  "Good  Samaritan"  Is  a  model 
on  which  far  too  many  practicing  profes- 
sionals have  not  recently  reflected.  Tbe 
brusque  physician,  tbe  no-nonsense  nurse, 
the  statistics-distracted  epidemiologist  are 
figures  all  too  famUlar.  They  seem  to  have 
forgotten  about  buinans. 

In  this  connection.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
quite  correctly  that  a  great  deal  of  sickness 
Is  rooted  In  an  individual's  anxieties,  frustra- 
tions and  personal  problems.  If  they  have 
done  nothing  else,  the  psychiatrists  have 
shown  us  that  a  good  deal  of  Ulness  Is  not 
bacterial  or  viral  but  psychosomatic.  That  an 
Individual's  physical  Illness  may  be  mental 
In  origin  makes  him  no  less  sick  than  If  the 
condition  Is  the  result  of  some  molecular 
happening. 

The  meaning  Is  clear.  We  must  tr«at  sick 
persons  as  Individual  humans  and  be  con- 
cerned with  the  total  person,  not  Just  the 
disease  and  Its  sj-mptoms  and  tbe  statlsucs 
of  Its  occurrence. 

Physicians,  for  one  example,  ought  to  be 
shocked  speechless  at  their  low  standing  In 
the  public  opinion  polls.  Where  once  the 
doctor  enjoyed  enormously  high  opinion 
among  laymen,  he  is  now  seen  as  more  con- 
cerned With  CadlUacs  than  with  cardiac  ar- 
rest. The  Image  Is  obviously  not  completely 
fair  but  that  does  not  change  the  fact  that 
It  exists,  I  would  l)e  the  last  to  denv  tbe 
highly-skilled  medical  specialist  his  Just  ma- 
terial reward:  I  am  simply  saying  that  the 
negative  Image  is  largely  of  his  own  creation 
based  on  an  assumed  lack  of  genuine  con- 
cern for  tbe  Individual  as  a  person  rather 
than  as  a  technical  challenge. 

A  fourth  Issue  of  reform  we  must  deal  with 
Is  for  the  health  professional  to  abandon 
his  resistance  to  change.  As  mentioned,  In- 
evitably some  form  of  compulsory  national 
health  Insurance  Is  on  the  way. 

It  has  been  brewing  for  vears  and  its 
time  has  almost  arrived.  But  the  positive  con- 
tribution of  the  health  professions  to  shap- 
ing such  a  program  has  been  ahnost  mln- 
lacule.  Instead,  we  hear  endless  arguments  tor 
the  status  quo  and.  from  the  doctors,  scare 
stories  about  "socialized  medicine"  that  wUl 
destroy  the  "sacred  doctor-patient  relation- 
ship." 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe  this  coun- 
try Is  beaded  toward  an  assembly-line,  so- 
cialized medicine  Indeed,  everything  I  have 
been  saying  argues  to  the  contrary — an  argu- 
ment to  put  the  Individual  back  Into  the 
cent*.r  of  tiie  health  picture. 
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I  do  believe  li  is  possible  to  provide  a 
pluralistic  approach  to  health  coverage  ihat 
will  guarantee  every  c>i.iien  of  this  country 
proper  care — prevenuve  services  when  he  is 
well  aad  cure  wh«n  he  is  ill.  To  achieve  this 
will  require  tbe  cooperative  efforts  of  Insur- 
ance carriers,  economists,  hospitals,  physi- 
cians, public  health  officials,  employers  and 
employee  groups  and  government.  Surely,  if 
we  enlist  our  best  minds  \o  working  for  such 
a  system  we  are  creative  enough  to  achieve 
it. 

But  if  we.  as  bealih  professionals,  do  not 
help.  If  v.-e  fall  to  act  as  advocates  and 
architects,  then  the  decision  will  be  Imposed 
without  us  by  an  aroused  public  acting 
through  the  national  and  state  legislative 
bodies.  If  such  a  system  is  to  be  the  best  pos- 
sible, then  the  input  of  health  professionals 
must  be  a  major  ingredient — and  that  in- 
put cannot  be  based  on  outmoded,  status 
quo  thinking. 

Meantime,  as  for  the  so-caUed  "sacred 
doctor-patient  relatinnshlp".  I  siv  that  In 
all  too  many  instances  it  has  ceased  to  exist. 
It  is  a  fiction  too  often  resurrected  by  con- 
servative practitioners — who  know  better — ee 
a  device  to  head  off  any  change  whatsoever. 
And  again,  as  I  hope  I  have  made  clear,  one 
of  my  major  concerns  as  a  health  professional 
is  to  strengthen  that  doctor-patient  rela- 
tionship, before  the  health  field  becomes 
exclusively  science- oriented  and  Impersonal. 
n  the  doom-sayers  really  believe  In  the  doc- 
tor-patient relationship,  then  It  is  Incum- 
bent upon  them  to  quit  fulminating  against 
progress  and  take  aSlrmatWe  action. 

A  fifth  Issue  we  must  confront  is  the  mal- 
distribution of  health  professionals  and  the 
increasing  trend  to  specialization.  Through- 
out the  U.S.,  the  professionals  have  largely 
fled  to  the  suburbs  or  to  the  more  desirable 
portions  of  the  meu-opolltan  areas,  leaving 
both  be  countryside  and  tbe  core  ghetto 
areas  of  the  cities  vastly  under-served. 

Insofar  as  specialization  among  physicians 

alone  Is  concerned,  here  are  eome  revealing 

and  discouraging— facts;  In  1931  an  esti- 
mated 76  per  cent  of  all  physicians  in  the 
U.S.  were  providers  of  primary  care:  famUy 
doctors,  if  you  will,  and  although  medicine 
was  not  aa  advanced  then  as  it  la  now,  far 
more  people  had  direct  access  to  It.  But  il 
present  trends  continue  It  Ls  estimated  that 
by  1980  only  one-third  of  all  physicians  will 
fall  within  this  category.  To  cap  it.  a  recent 
survey  of  the  graduating  class  of  a  major 
medical  college  showed  that  38  percent  of  the 
graduates  were  planning  highly  specialized 
careers  In  academic  medicine. 

Although  here  I  have  focused  on  physi- 
cians, the  trend  is  common  throughout  the 
health  Industry  and  a  major  mission  for  all 
of  us  15  to  attempt  to  reverse  It. 

As  you  may  know,  the  School  of  Medicine 
at  the  University  of  Hawaii  only  recenUy 
expanded  from  a  two-year  school  of  basic 
medical  sciences  to  a  full,  four-year  M.O.- 
degree  granting  institution.  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  say  that  the  Unlverity's  School  of 
Public  Health  and  its  School  of  Medicine 
work  closely  together  and  that  Dean  Terence 
A.  Rogers  and  myself  see  eye-to-eye  on  the 
points  I  have  been  discussing.  Dean  Rogers. 
I  might  add,  is  a  hard-nosed  basic  scientist 
but  his  discipline  is  liberally  laced  with 
humanitarian  concern. 

As  a  consequence,  a  major  emphasis  of  our 
new  medical  school  Is  to  encourage  gradu- 
ates  to  enter  the  practice  of  family  medicine 
and  to  disperse  to  the  under-served  rural 
areas  of  our  state.  One  cannot,  of  course, 
dictate  to  a  graduate  of  any  health  institu- 
tion that  he  pursue  a  specific  career,  but 
we  are  making  the  effort  to  persuade  the 
graduates  of  both  our  schools  m  the  desir- 
able direction  so  that  health  professionals 
will  become  Increasingly  closer  to  the  people 
and  so  that  they  will  see  tbe  problems  in 
human  aa  much  as  in  scientific  and  sta- 
tistical terms. 
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I  might  add  also,  that  largely  through 
extensive  unionization  of  our  work  force 
plus  the  activities  ot  the  EaUer  Foundation 
BUd  the  Hawaii  Medical  Service  Association, 
our  equivalent  of  Blue  Cross,  the  people  of 
our  state  are  one  of  the  moat  thoroughly 
health -Insured  populations  In  the  nation. 
Also,  the  recent  session  of  the  legislature 
wisely  adopted  a  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance law  providing  coverage  for  members  of 
the  work  force  not  previously  covered. 

I  touch  on  these  matters  lightly  to  sug- 
gest that  In  the  health  field,  as  In  other 
areas  of  social  welfare,  the  state  and  local 
entitles  can  provide  the  initiative  without 
waiting  on  the  federal  government.  But  I 
must  emphosi/.e  as  I  said  earlier,  the  federal 
government  nevertheless  must  play  a  major 
role  of  leadership  and  in  flnauctng  health 
research  and  education. 

Let  me  now  conclude  by  borrowing  once 
again  from  the  thoughts  of  Dr.  Kerr  White: 
"The  health  care  industry  today."  he  said. 
"Is  about  at  the  same  state  of  development  as 
the  railroad  industry  was  after  World  War  II. 
With  the  physicians  and  hospitals  In  control. 
It  Is  a  near- Industrial  monopoly.  It  has  a 
complacent  administrative  style  and  a  large, 
cumbersome  and  self-serving  mechanism 
Ehac  does  not  encourage  or  even  accommo- 
date change." 

"By  contrast,  what  we  need  now  is  rapid 
re-development  of  the  health  care  industry 
so  that  it  can  eajoy  capital  intensive  econ- 
omies of  scale,  exploit  the  great  potential  In 
technological  advance  and  use  the  manage- 
rial skill£  and  incentives  that  have  brought 
progress  to  the  United  States  .  . 

*The  issue  ....  Is  now  to  establish  rapidly 
In  federal,  state  and  local  governments,  uni- 
versities B:id  industry.  Institutions  that  will 
bring  together  nrst-clasj  educated  minds  to 
conduct  health  care  research  and  carry  out 
anaij-sts  of  the  options  before  us  and  the 
Implication  of  possible  courses  of  action." 

We  know  what  has  happened  to  the  rail- 
road industry  atnce.  The  federal  government 
through  AMTRAK  is  making  an  undcr- 
flnaneed,  half-hear:ed  eilori  to  restore  good 
passenger  rail  service  to  the  United  Statea. 
The  point  is,  we  cannot  afford  to  allow 
health  care  dellver>-  to  deteriorate  further 
as  the  railroad  did. 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  the  changes  we 
need  can  be  made  to  occur  all  that  rapidly. 
I  think  rather  that  it  is  u  long-ha\il.  Instltu- 
tlor.s  and  attitudes  and  the  hablu  of  men 
and  women  ore  not  easily  changed-  So  I  leave 
ycu  with  that  challenge  and  opportunity. 
You  and  others  Uke  you  can,  if  you  will, 
working  from  within,  in  time  dramatically 
change  the  face  of  the  health  care  system  of 
the  United  States.  The  task  u  as  noble  as  it 
u  diaicult— and  what  more  could  an  individ- 
ual ask  In  the  w^y  of  an  exciting  and  worth- 
while career  of  sen'lce  to  humanity? 

Aloha  a  me  na'  ho'o  mal  ka'l  mal  ke  ktUa 
Ola  o  ka  lebulehu — Maholo. 


SOVIET  DAY  OF  SHAME.  SIXTH  AN- 
NIVERSARy:  IMDiGNITY  TO  ALL 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  5.  1974 
Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker  on 
August  21,  1968.  the  Soviet  regime  once 
again  showed  Its  disregard  for  the  Inde- 
pendent national  existence  of  another 
country.  On  that  date  Eovjet-led  armies 
Invaded  Czechoslovakia,  even  though 
Czechoslovakia   was   under   Communist 
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leadership.  Both  the  House  and  Senate 
condemned  these  actions. 

This  year  will  be  the  sixth  anniversary 
of  that  day  of  shame.  Unfortunately,  it 
seems  that  many  in  the  United  States 
have  learned  httle  since  those  days. 
Under  the  rhetoric  of  detente,  there  has 
been  little  criticism  by  many  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  barbaric  prac- 
tices of  the  Soviets. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  we  recognize  once 
again  with  sorrow  and  dismay  the  Soviet 
Day  of  Shame.  The  Czechoslovakia  Na- 
tional Council  of  America  has  taken  a 
firm  stand  in  condemning  these  brutal 
Soviet  actions.  At  this  point  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Record  copies  of  several 
documents  discussing  this  important 
issue.  Their  texts  follow: 

Czechoslovakia  National 

CoPNciL  or  America, 
Chicago.  III.,  August  21, 1974. 

(A  Non-Proflt  Organization  Founded  In 
1918 — Devoted  to  Promote  Co-Operatlon  of 
All  Peoples  for  the  Preservation  of  Democratic 
Freedom.) 

Frceoom  Is  lNor\-isiaLE 

On  this  sad  occasion  of  the  sixth  anniver- 
sary of  the  brutal  Sovlec-led  Invasion  and 
occupation  of  peaceful  and  freedom-loving 
Czechoslovakia,  we  American  citizens  of 
Czech.  Slovak  and  Subcarpatho-Huthenlan 
descent,  again  remind  the  entire  world  of 
thts  Soviet  violation  of  key  principles  of  in- 
ternational law  incorporated  Uito  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations: 

The  brutal  Soviet  aggression  and  occupa- 
tion ; 

( 1 )  Violated  the  sovereignty  of  a  member 
state  of  the  United  Nations  (Article  2,  Sec- 
tion 1): 

(2)  Was  carried  out  In  violation  of  Article 
2.  Section  4,  which  prohibits  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force  in  the  relations  between  individual 
members  of  the  United  Nations: 

(3)  Violated  the  principle  of  eelf-deter- 
mlnatioa  of  peoples  (Article  1,  Section  2): 

(4)  Was  In  conflict  with  Article  2.  Section 
7,  which  prohibits  outside  intervention  m 
matters  essentially  within  the  domestic 
Jurisdiction  of  any  state; 

(5)  Was  In  conHlct  with  a  number  of  res- 
olutions of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
UiUted  Nations,  particularly  with  Resolution 
2131  (XXI)  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  De- 
cember 21.  1965.  upon  the  Soviet  Union's  own 
motion,  prohibiting  any  intervention  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  any  state  and  guarantee- 
ing Its  Independence  and  sovereignty. 

The  continued  Soviet  occupation  of  Czech- 
oslovakia Is  another  crime  against  the  right 
of  a  small  country  to  determine  its  own 
deatmy  and  aspirations.  The  Invasion  was  an 
Intervention  by  the  forces  of  reactionary 
commumam  to  prevent  the  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  from  establishing  their  own  social 
order  that  did  not  endanger  anyone  and 
sought  to  contribute  to  the  building  of 
bridges  across  the  discords  of  a  divided  world 
and  to  lend  aid  to  a  better  understanding 
and  cooperation  among  all  nations  on  the 
basis  of  true  progress  and  humanity. 

The  people  of  Csechoalovakla  have  not  re- 
signed themselves  to  these  aggressive  plans 
of  Moscow.  The  day  of  August  21,  is  bemg 
commemorated  In  Czechoslovakia  as  a  Day 
of  Soviet  Shamf.  in  a  mighty  and  disciplined 
resistance  against  Soviet  pressure.  We  are 
Joining  our  friends  in  Czechoslovakia  in  ask- 
ing the  entire  civilized  world  to  support  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  In  their  effort  to 
achieve  "the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  CTCchofilo7Bkla." 

H.  COK.  Bes.  718 
Whereas   the    intervention    in   Czechoslo- 
vakia by  the  mWltary  forces  of  the  Soviet 
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Union,  In  1968,  contravened  the  independ- 
ence of  sovereign  states  and  the  Wllsonlan 
doctrine  of  self-determination;  and 

Whereas  such  Intervention  Is  in  violation 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  which  statea 
that  "All  Members  shall  refrain  in  their  in- 
ternatlonal  relations  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  against  the  territorial  sovereignty 
or  political  Independence  of  any  state";  and 

Whereas  such  Intervention  Is  ftirther  evi- 
dence of  the  perpetuation  of  colonialism  as 
practiced  by  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  agreement  in  Moscow  be- 
tween representatives  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  Soviet  Union  was  reached  under  duress- 
and 

Whereas  the  continued  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  an- 
other crime  against  the  rights  t^  the  free 
people  of  a  smaU  country  to  determine  their 
own  destiny  and  aspirations:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  are 
not  resigned  to  the  oppressive  plans  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  continue  to  resist  and 
reject  Soviet  domination:  Now.  therefore 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representativea 
{the  Senate  coTicurrtng) .  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that,  with  respect  to  the  So- 
viet Union  and  those  states  which  partici- 
pated in  the  Inten-entlon  In  Czechoslovakia, 
the  President  should  take  such  step.-?  as  may 
be  necessary— 

(1)  to  prohibit  the  extension  of  any  Gov- 
ernment trade  credits  or  guaranties  to  any  of 
the  Intervening  states; 

(2)  to  prohibit  sales,  eliher  for  doUara  or 
local  currency,  and  grants  under  any  title 
of  the  Agricultural  ""tade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1964,  to  any  of  the  Inter- 
vening states; 

(3)  to  suspend  all  commercial  air  traJBc 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union:  and 

(4)  to  express  support  for  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  (as  they  commemorate  Aug- 
ust 21.  1970,  as  the  "Soviet  Day  of  Shame") 
In  their  efforts  to  achieve  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops  of  the  Soviet  Union  from  Czech- 
oslovakia. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President,  acting  through  the 
United  Nations  and  other  International  or- 
ganizations, should  take  such  additional 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  end  as  quickly 
as  possible  the  continuing  Intervention  In 
Czechoslovakia  by  the  Soviet  Union. 


Czechoslovak  N.*tional 

COUNCn,  OP  AUEBICA. 

Cicero.  III..  August  30. 1973. 
Secrctart  of  State. 
Department  of  State, 
Washington.  DC. 

DrAR  Mh.  Secretart  :  Bearing  In  mind 
President  Nixon's  sentiments  expressed  In 
his  Inaugural  address.  In  which  he  spoke 
of  "an  open  world — open  to  Ideas,  open  to 
exchanges  of  goods  and  people,  a  world  In 
which  no  people,  great  or  small,  will  Uve  Ui 
angry  Isolation,"  the  Czechoslovak  National 
Council  of  America  Is  taking  the  liberty  ol 
submitting  documentation  on  human  rights 
violations  in  Czechoslovakia. 

The  enclosed  documents  and  supporting 
articles  present  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
true  situation  in  Czechoslovakia,  where  all 
the  rights  enumerated  in  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  Czechoslovak  constitution.  How- 
ever, the  facts  speak  for  themselves:  human 
rights  are  being  violated  m  Czechoslovakia; 
political  arrests,  prosecution,  Interrogation, 
Imprisonment,  persecution,  cruel  and  In- 
human treatment  are  a  dally  occurrence. 
There  is  no  freedom  of  thought,  religion, 
assembly,    Information,    association,    educa- 
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tion  or  emigration.  The  enclosed  documenta- 
tion bears  out  these  facts. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
Czechoslovak  National  Couhcu. 

OF  AStEKICA. 

Dr.  V.  Chalupa, 

Secretary. 
Professor  P.   Schwabtenbekg. 

Vice-President. 

Da.  M.  FXRJENCIK. 

Acting  Vice-President 

ozgcboslov&k  national 

Council  op  Auerica. 
HtJStAN  Rights — Theobv  and  Practick  in 
Czechoslovakia 
(Comments  on  the  violations  In  Czecho- 
slovakia of  the  "Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights"  as  proclaimed  by  the  United 
Nations  on  December  10.  1948.  solemnly  ac- 
cepted by  the  Communist  regime  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  "guaranteed"  in  Its  Constitu- 
tion. I 

Article  1  All  human  beings  are  born  free 
and  equal  in  dignity. 

In  Czechoslovakia  this  humanistic  prin- 
ciple exists  only  on  paper.  In  practice,  the 
future  of  children  is  governed  by  a  pure 
apartheid.  Children  of  ordinary  citizens  are 
not  equal  to  those  born  to  members  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

Article  2  Everyone  is  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  freedoms  set  forth  In  this  Declara- 
tion, without  distinction  of  any  kind,  such 
as  race,  colour,  sex.  language,  religion,  poli- 
tical or  other  opinion,  national  or  social 
origin,  property,  birth  or  other  status. 

Freedoms  of  opinion,  expression,  religion 
and  assembly,  revived  during  the  Prague 
Spring  1968.  were  abolished  following  the 
Soviet-led  invasion  of  August  1968. 
Exhibits:  1.  2a.  2b.  2c.  2d.  3.  3a.  3b.  4 
Article  3  Everyone  has  the  right  to  life. 
liberty  and  security  of  person. 

There  are  no  exact  figures  available  to  us 
of  political  arrests  made  after  the  Invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia;  however,  according  to 
tmderground  sources  about  10.000  persons 
were  arrested  for  political  reasons  In  viola- 
tion of  article  3. 

Exhibits:  2,  2a,  2b.  2c,  2d,  3.  3a,  3b,  5  6 
7.8 

Article  4  No  one  shall  be  held  in  slavery 
or  servitude;  slavery  is  prohibited  In  all  its 
forms. 

In  Czechoslovakia  even  a  mild  criticism 
of  the  Party  regime  may  result  in  the  loss  of 
employment  or  relocation  to  a  menial  Job. 
This  places  the  great  majority  of  the  popula- 
Uon  in  a  condition  of  servitude  to  the 
regime.  The  whole  country  Is  held  in  slavery 
by  the  occupation  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Exhibits:  8.  11,  11a.  30,  30a,  30b.  30c 
Article  5  No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  tor- 
ture or  to  cruel.  Inhuman  or  degrading  treat- 
ment or  punishment. 

The  cruel  and  Inhuman  treatment  of  those 
opposing  communism  has  been  well  docu- 
mented in  many  books  and  articles.  We  are 
enclosing  documentation  on  the  treatment 
of  Ludek  Pachman  (Exhibit  8)  as  told  by 
himself  as  well  as  other  supporting  evidence. 
Exhibits:  2.  2a,  2b,  2c,  2d.  6.  6.  ea,  7  3 
9.10.  II,  Ua.  12.13 

Article  6  Everyone  has  the  right  to  recog- 
nition everywhere  as  a  person  before  the 
law. 

True  but  in  Czechoslovakia  the  Commu- 
nist Party  Is  the  accuser,  the  Judge  and  the 
Jury.  ^ 

Exhibits:  2.  2a,  2b,  2c,  2d,  8,  9.  12 
Articles  7  &  8  All  are  equal  before  the  law 
and  are  entitled  without  any  discrimination 
to  equal  protection  of  the  law. 
Refer  to  conunent  under  article  6. 
Exhibits:  2.  2a.  3b,  3c.  3d,  8,  9, 13 
Article   9   No  one   shall   be  subjected   to 
arbitrary  arrest,  detention  or  exUe. 
In  violation  of  this  article  arbitrary  arrests 
CXX 1694— Part  20 
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and  detentions  are  practiced  throughout 
Czechoslovakia.  Some  of  those  arrested  have 
been  handed  over  to  the  Soviet  NKVD  and 
exiled  to  Siberia.  However,  as  far  as  exile  to 
a  Western  country  Is  concerned,  the  r^lme 
strictly  complies  with  Article  9.  Too  many 
citizens  would  volunteer  for  such  "punlsb- 
ment." 

Exhibits:  3,  3a.  3b.  7.  8.  9. 10. 14, 15 

Articles  10  &  11  Everyone  is  entitled  In 
fuU  equality  to  a  fair  and  public  hearing 
by  an  independent  and  Impartial  tribunal 
and  everyone  charged  with  a  penal  offence 
has  the  right  to  t>e  presumed  Innocent  until 
proved  guuty. 

In  Czechoslovakia  the  political  doctrine 
and  Instructions  of  the  Communist  Party 
are  above  the  law.  Judges  must  Interpret 
the  law  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  Party. 

Exhibits:  3,  3a,  3b.  8,  9,  10,  12,  14,  15 

Article  12  No  one  shall  be  subjected  to 
arbitrary  Interference  with  his  privacy,  fami- 
ly, home  or  correspondence  and  reputation. 

Censorship  of  mall  to  and  from  foreign 
countries,  mainly  western  democracies,  and 
the  tapping  of  telephones  has  been  reintro- 
duced in  Czechoslovakia  after  the  Soviet- 
led  Invasion  and  occupation  of  the  country. 
A  full  confession  must  be  submitted  by  all 
applicants  for  employment,  higher  educa- 
tion, passports,  etc.  The  questionnaire  must 
list  all  activities,  details  on  family  life. 
friendships,  any  contacts  with  foreigners, 
religious  and  political  opinions,  etc. 

Exhibits:  S,  7,  10.  13.  14,  IS.  16.  I6a.  16b 

Article  13  E^-eryone  has  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  movement  and  residence  within  the 
borders  of  each  state;  everyone  has  the  right 
to  leave  any  country.  Including  his  own,  and 
to  return  to  his  country. 

In  Czechoslovakia  the  right  to  freedom  of 
movement  within  the  country  is  restricted. 
The  right  to  emigrate  is  denied  to  those  of 
"working  age"  and  to  those  subject  to  mili- 
tary duty.  Permission  to  emigrate  was 
granted  in  some  instances  to  pensioners  who 
were  forced  to  forfeit  their  pension  as  a  price 
for  emigration.  The  right  to  visit  friends  or 
relatives  in  a  western  country  is  strictly  lim- 
ited, mostly  to  older  persons.  Visits  of  rela- 
tives who  fled  Czechoslovakia  after  the  So- 
viet-led Invasion  of  1968  are  now  forbidden. 
By  this  decision  the  regime  wants  to  force  a 
greater  number  of  exiles  to  return  to  Czecho- 
slovakia under  the  1973  amnesty  law.  The 
Czechoslovak  government  thus  arbitrarily  de- 
cides for  the  people  concerned  where  they 
should  live.  It  made  no  provisions  for  the 
reunification  of  families  in  the  country  of 
their  choice. 

ExhlblU:  5.  6.  9.  10.  11.  11a.  12.  14,  IS,  17. 
17a  18,  18a,  19,  19a.  ISb,  19c,  20 

Article  14  Everyone  has  the  right  to  seek 
and  enjoy  In  other  countries  asylum  from 
persecution. 

The  right  to  seek  asylum  In  another  coim- 
try  Is  denied  to  Czechoslovak  citizens.  Many 
of  those  who  managed  to  leave  Czecho- 
slovakia after  the  Soviet-led  Invasion  or  those 
who  decided  not  to  return  to  Czechoslovakia 
from  their  assignment  or  vacation  abroad — 
have  been  blackmailed  by  the  regime.  And 
when  the  regime  cannot  get  satisfaction  from 
the  refugee,  it  often  persecutes  his  closest  rel- 
atives In  Czechoslovakia. 

Exhibits:  5.  6,  9,  10.  11,  lla.  12,  14,  15.  18. 
IBa.  19,  19a,  19b,  19c.  30 

Article  15  Everyone  has  the  right  to  a  na- 
tionality. No  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived 
of  his  nationality  nor  denied  the  right  to 
change  his  nationality. 

Everything  has  its  price  In  today's  mate- 
rialistic Czechoslovakia,  even  nationality. 
Some  refugees  were  given  to  understand  that 
they  could  "legalize"  their  stav  abroad  by 
paying  the  regime  up  to  »5.000  as  "reim- 
bursement for  educational  costs."  Such  pay- 
ment theoretically  entitles  them  to  have  their 
status  changed  from  "non-persons"  to  "per- 
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sons."  with  the  right  to  visit  Czechoslovakia 
or  having  relatives  to  visit  them. 

Exhibits:  18,  IBa.  18b.  23 

.Article  16  Men  and  women  of  full  age. 
without  any  limitation  due  to  race,  national- 
ity or  religion,  have  the  right  to  marry  and 
found  a  family. 

Marriages  to  foreigners  are  subject  to  lim- 
itations, A  permit  issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Interior  is  required  and  granted  only  when 
special  conditions  are  met. 

Article  17  Everyone  has  the  right  to  own 
property  alone  as  well  as  In  association  with 
others.  No  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived 
of  his  property. 

Following  the  Communist  takeover  in  1948 
the  Czechoslovak  government  natioEullzed. 
without  compensation,  ownership  of  land  and 
of  all  means  of  production  and  distribution. 
Private  ownership  of  property  is  limited  to  a 
two-family  house.  One  family  unit  may  con- 
sist only  of  two  rooms  and  a  bathroom.  Build- 
ing of  private  homes  h&s  been  severely  re- 
stricted. There  Is  no  private  enzerprl^e  and 
opposition  to  the  regime  may  result  in  the 
los.<>  of  any  remaining  private  property. 

Exhibits:  8,  9.  11.  lla.  12.  11,  19.  19a.  19b. 
I9c 

Article  18  Everyone  has  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  thought,  conscience  and  religion. 

The  "Prague  Spring"  (1968)  released  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  from  the  rigid 
Stalinist  rule  and  gave  everybody  a  chance 
to  express  his  thoughts  freely  and  practice 
his  religion  without  fear.  The  Soviet-led  in- 
vasion of  August  1968  stopped  this  return 
to  basic  freedoms. 

Exhibits:   1.  4.  19,  19a.  igb.  19c.  24 

Article  19  Everyone  has  the  freedom  of 
opinion  and  expression;  this  right  includes 
freedom  to  hold  opinions  without  interfer- 
ence to  seek,  receive,  and  impart  Informatloa 
and  ideas  through  any  media  and  regardless 
of  frontiers. 

This  right  15  being  violated  by  the  regtma 
through  censorahlp  of  mall,  books,  maga- 
zines, newspapers  and  films.  Only  Party  ap- 
proved publications  are  sold  to  the  general 
public.  Radio  programs  of  forelg^n  stations 
are  Jammed,  the  public  U  restricted  to  con- 
trolled TV  and  radio  programs,  and  receives 
Information  only  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
the  regime. 

Exhibits:  13.  30.  23,  34.  25.  35a.  35b,  25c.  26 

Article  20  Everyone  has  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  assembly  and  association.  No  one  may 
be  compelled  to  t>elong  to  an  association. 

The  right  to  freedom  of  aseembly  and  as- 
sociation does  not  exist  In  Czechoslovakia. 
Everything  Is  dictated  by  the  Party,  even 
membership  in  various  professional,  trade  or 
youth  organizations.  There  is  only  one  Labor 
Union  and  its  leaders  ore  not  elected  but 
nominated  by  the  Party.  Attendance  at  meet- 
ings l3  obligatory.  Nonmembershlp  or  non- 
attendance  may  result  In  the  loss  of  employ- 
ment or  of  the  opportunity  to  pursue  higher 
education. 

Exhibits:  13,  21,  36.  27.  27b 

Article  21  Everyone  has  the  right  to  take 
part  In  the  government  of  his  country, 
directly  or  through  freely  chosen  representa- 
tives. 

There  are  no  free  elections  In  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  electorate  u  presented  with 
only  one  slate  of  candidates.  There  Is  no  free- 
dom nf  choice  and  very  often  not  even  free- 
dom of  privacy  In  a  voting  booth 

Exhibits:  26.  27,  27a.  28.  28a 

Article  33  Everyone  has  the  right  to  work. 
to  free  choice  of  employment,  to  Just  and 
favorable  conditions  of  work  and  to  protec- 
tion against  unemployment. 

As  has  been  stated  In  summary  imder  Ar- 
ticle 4 — the  Party  controls  the  employment 
of  the  Czechoslovak  people.  Quallflcatlona  are 
recognized  only  when  and  If  they  are  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Party.  The  economic  life  of 
the  country  is  subject  to  Party's  direction. 

Exhibits:  8,  21.  30.  30a.  30b,  30c 
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Article  25  Everyone  bu  tbe  right  to  a 
standard  or  living  adequate  for  the  health 
and  well-being  of  himself  and  hla  family. 
including  rood,  clothlcg,  housing  and  medi- 
cal care  and  necessary  social  services  and  the 
right  to  security  in  the  event  of  imemploy- 
meut,  5icluiess.  disability,  widowhood,  old 
age  . . . 

This  article  guarantees  also  provisions  for 
old  age.  provisions  to  which  the  person,  while 
employed,  has  been  contributing  his  proper 
share.  The  Czechoslovak  law  does  not  provide 
lor  social  security  payments  to  persons  who 
decided  to  emigrate.  However,  the  regime  in- 
sists on  pension  payments  to  persons  who. 
a^ter  having  lived  abroad,  decided  to  spend 
their  old  age  in  Czecboelovakla. 
Exhibits:  20.29 

Articles  26  Ac  27  Everyone  has  the  right  to 
education  and  to  participate  In  the  cultural 
life  of  tbe  commtinlty. 

While  basic  education  Is  provided,  the 
right  to  higher  education  is  denied.  The  ap- 
plicant 15  not  Judged  on  merit  but  on  the 
political  standing  of  his  parenu.  who  are 
forced  to  approve  of  the  Soviet  occupation 
of  Czechoslovahla.  Views  opposing  the  Party 
line  deprive  the  applicant  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  participation  In  the  cultural  life 
of  bis  community. 

Exhibits:  a.  30.  30a.  30b.  30c 
Article  2«  Everyone  Is  entitled  to  a  social 
and  miernationai  order  in  which  the  rights 
and  freedoms  set  forth  in  this  Declaration 
can  be  fully  realized. 

The  Czechoslovak  Communist  regime  does 
not  recognize  any  social  or  International  or- 
der that  would  benefit  the  individual  It  ac- 
cepts those  orders  only  in  such  situations 
ar.d  instances  where  they  benefit  its  own 
aspirations. 

Based  on  the  above  analysis  of  tbe  viola- 
tions in  Czechoslovakia  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration or  Human  Rights.  It  is  recommended 
that,  among  others,  the  following  postulate* 
be  included  on  the  agenda  of  tbe  Conference 
on  European  Security  and  Cooperation: 

l.  Relaxation  of  travel  restrictions,  free 
movement  and  contacts  with  persons  and 
organizations  of  participating  states. 

2  Across-the-board  meetings  among  young 
people,    exchange   of   experiences   gained    at 
worJc  and  lelsure. 
3.  Reunification  of  families. 

4  Regular  meetings  for  scattered  family 
members 

5  Improved  circulation  of  Information 
<pi:VJcacloai.  radio,  TV.  films) . 

6.  Improved  access  for  students,  teach- 
ers and  scholars,  from  participating  states 
to  each  otber's  educational,  cultural  and 
scientific  InititutJons. 

T.  Encouragement  of  the  study  of  lan- 
guages and  traditions  of  partidpatUg  stales. 

i.  Free  exchange  of  experiences  in  teach- 
ing methods;  support  of  adult  education  pro- 
iroms. 

9.  Encouragement  of  cultural  cooperation 
m  the  fields  of  art.  films,  theater,  music, 
exhibits,  etc. 

10,  Pull  and  true  reciprocity  in  dealings 
among  participating  states. 

Complied  and  translated  (as  applicable) 
bv:  Mrs.  Anna  Faltus. 

Comme*.ts:  For  the  Foreign  Aralrs  Re- 
search Committee  of  the  CNCA:  Mrs.  Anna 
Fa:tus.  Dt-  Joseph  Hasek. 
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able  searches  and  excessive  police  pow- 
er has  been  seriously  threatened  by  the 
lawlessness  too  frequently  perpetrated 
by  local,  State,  and  Federal  agents  op- 
erating under  the  two  no-knock  statutes 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  1970,  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure Act, 

Too  often,  the  no-knock  authority  has 
increased  the  potential  for  violence  and 
bloodshed,  rather  than  decreased  them. 
The  chances  of  injury  and  death  are 
quite  real  to  both  the  law  enforcement 
oflScer  and  the  citizen  involved  in  the 
no-knock  situation.  This  is  true  partic- 
ularly in  cases  of  mistaken  identity  and 
addresses  when  the  violence  through  ter- 
ror raids  done  to  citizens  is  outrageously 
unjustified. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  a  duty  to 
scrutinize  the  no-knock  statutes  and 
reexamine  what  has  become  the  singu- 
larly most  questionable  police  tactic 
this  Nation  has  ever  seen.  The  Senate, 
last  month,  voted  by  more  than  a  2-to-l 
margin,  to  repeal  the  no-knock  provi- 
sions. I  hope  the  House  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  express  Its  will  on  no-knock 
and  that  it  will  concur  with  the  Senate 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  Au- 
gust 1.  1974.  Wail  Street  Journal  edi- 
torial which  recommends  the  repeal  of 
the  no-knock  authority. 
[From  tht  Wall  Street  Journal,  August  1. 
1974] 

"No-KieOCK"    AS    A    STMBOL 

In  voting  to  repeal  tile  "no-knoclc"  pro- 
vision In  the  federal  drug  laivs,  allowing  nar- 
cotics agents  to  lorcibl;  enter  homes  or  of- 
fices without  Identifying  themselves,  the 
Senate  was  responding  to  the  reality  of  the 
no-ltnoclE  situation.  The  reality  is  that  the 
provision  was  little  used,  aiid  when  It  was. 
It  was  sometimes  used  against  Innocent  peo- 
ple. But  there  was  more  to  the  Senate  vot« 
than  that.  Several  of  the  symbols  no-knock 
was  supposed  to  stand  for  are  perceived 
quite  dUIerentlT  now  than  they  were  when 
the  measure  was  adopted  In  1970. 

No-itnock  was  sold  to  Congress  and  the 
American  people  as  a  law-and-order  adminis- 
tration's no-nonsense  response  to  drug 
pushera,  those  whom  President  Nixon  de- 
scribed as  "traffickers  In  living  death  .  .  . 
literally  the  slave  traders  of  our  time."  Al- 
lowing agents  to  tmrge  rlglit  m.  without  hav- 
ing to  identuy  themselves  or  cool  their  heels  to  present  my  case  to  'the'Houseas'ora 
outside  While  suspects  disposed  of  incrim-     vlded  under  rule  XXm,  clause  6.  if  the 
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The  Senate  vote  was  not  Intended  to  make 
It  easier  for  pushers  but  to  soil  the  growing 
concern  over  Invasion  of  privacy.  Federal 
and  state  governments  have  Increasingly  en- 
gaged m  electronic  sunelllance  ana  are  busy 
amassing  data  banks  to  store  personal  in' 
formation  about  mUUons  of  Individuals.  Even 
bank  accounts  are  no  ionger  off-llnuts  to  the 
privacy  Invaders. 
Needless  to  say.  every  such  encroachment 

Is  explained  on  grounds  of  national  security 

an  explanation  that  has  subtle  appeal,  since 
almost  everyone  can  think  of  conditions 
of  national  security  which  might  Justify  ex- 
tra-legal measures.  But  It's  well  to  remea- 
ber  that  national  security  Is  often  InvoHed 
merely  to  Justify  taking  ahortcuts  with  the 
law.  Several  prominent  Watergate  consplra- 
to.-s  have  reminded  us  anew  how  easy  it  js 
when  blinded  by  worries  about  national  se-' 
curlty,  to  lose  sight  of  tboee  Uidlvidual  rights 
that  national  security  Is  meant  to  protect. 

The  Senate  vote  seems  to  be  aimed  at 
slowing  down  these  abuses,  at  least  to  llie 
extent  of  repealing  one  of  the  most  viable 
symbols  of  abuse.  The  House  Is  said  to  be 
undecided  about  repeal,  but  theres  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  Its  members  are  any  less  c^- 
cemed  about  the  steady  encroachment  upon 
individual  privacy.  WhUe  It  Isn't  usually  the 
nature  of  government  to  repeal  Ineffective 
or  unworkable  laws,  no-knock  would  seem 
to  be  a  good  place  to  make  an  exception 
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AMENDMENT    TO    H.R.    160S0 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  S,  J974 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day the  House  Rules  Committee  adopted 
a  modified  clo.sed  rule  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H  R.  18090,  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1974.  The  effect  of  this  rule  is  to  exclude 
an  amendment  which  I  hope  to  offer  to 
that  bill.  When  the  rule  Is  considered  on 
the  floor,  I  will  support  a  move  to  defeat 
the  previous  question  on  the  rule,  so 
that  an  amended  version  of  the  rule  can 
be  adopted.  I  would  support  a  rule  which 
would  allow  me  to  offer  "v  amendment. 
In  anticipation  of  this  -jcurrencc.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  putting  In  the  Record  the 
text  of  my  amendment,  so  that  Members 
may  have  a  chance  to  read  It  thoroughly 
and  so  that  I  will  be  assured  5  minutes 


REPEAL  NO-KNOCK 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wiscoifsor 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  5,  1974 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fourth  amendment  constitutional  pro- 
lection  of  all  citi/ena  against  unreason- 


inatms  evidence,  would  drive  another  nail 
in  the  drug  puiehefs  coffin.  Or  so  U  waa  prom- 
ised. 

But  tt  never  quite  worked  out  that  way. 
And  aa  a  Journal  news  story  recently  noted. 
the  administration  flnds  It  hard  to  defend 
Its  early  law-and-order  roeasuree  tn  part  be- 
cause of  the  unusually  large  number  of  flrst- 
term  officl&ls  In  lau  or  under  Indictment. 
Moreover,  the  nation  has  become  somewhat 
more  sophisticated  about  the  drug  menare 
during  the  intcnenlng  four  years. 

Drugs  remain  a  source  of  concern  and  they 
still  destroy  body  and  soul.  But  most  adult 
Americans  are  now  able  to  make  distinctions 
between  heroin  and  marijuana,  and  few 
younger  Americans  any  longer  glorify  drugs 
as  merely  pleasant  diversions — not  after  a 
good  many  counterculture  kids  and  their 
Idols  destroyed  themselves  trying  to  prove 
otherwise.  Pushers  stlU  ply  their  deadly  mer- 
chandise, but  their  clientele  Is  now  largely 
social  misfits  rather  than  naive  thrin-seekem. 


amended  rule  should  be  adopted. 

My  amendment  would  require  that 
candidates  for  Federal  offlt^e.  or  any  po- 
litical committee  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
cajidldate,  could  accept  campaign  con- 
tributions only  from  Individual  contrib- 
utors or  political  party  organizations. 

The  amendment  would  still  allow  poli- 
tical committees  for  organizations  such 
as  labor  union  members,  business  or  pro- 
fessional groups,  to  collect  voluntary 
political  contributions  from  their  mem- 
bers, but  would  require  that  in  order  for 
a  candidate  or  committee  designated  by 
the  candidate  to  accept  such  contribu- 
tions that  they  be  designated  for  his  cam- 
paign by  the  original  individual  donor. 
Such  member  contributions  not  so  desig- 
nated could  not  be  given  to  any  polit- 
ical candidate  for  Federal  office  or  any 


committee  acting  on  behalf  of  such  can- 
didate. 
The  amendment  follows: 

AMrNDMENT    TO    H.R.     16090,    AS    REPOKTES, 

Offekkd  bt  Mb.  Bbown  of  Ohio 
Page  4,  Immediately  after  line  6,  Insert  tbe 
foUowlng: 

"(7)  No  candidate  or  any  political  commit- 
tee acting  on  behalf  of  such  candidate  may 
knowingly  accept  any  contribution  from  any 
political  committee,  other  than  from  an  in- 
dividual or  from  a  local,  State,  or  national 
political  party  organization  registered  under 
section  303  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971,  unless  (A)  such  political  com- 
mittee m&klng  such  contribution  Is  acting  aa 
the  agent  of  an  Individual  contributor,  (B) 
the  individual  contributor  designates  such 
candidate  or  any  political  committee  acting 
on  behalf  of  such  candidate  as  the  recipient 
of  such  contribution,  and  (C)  the  Identity 
of  the  Individual  contributor  is  furnished  by 
the  political  committee  making  such  con- 
tribution to  such  candidate  or  the  political 
committee  acting  on  his  behalf  which  re- 
ceives such  contribution.  No  undesignated 
contribution  which  a  political  committee  r«- 
celves  from  an  individual  contributor  may 
be  made  by  such  political  committee  to  a 
candidate  or  any  political  committee  acting 
on  behalf  of  such  candidate." 


LOCAL  CITIZEN  TESTIFIES  ON  HIS 
DEEP  LOVE  OF  NEW  RTVER 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or    NORTH    CABOLrNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  5,  1974 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  1911 
to  1953  North  Carolina  was  ably  repre- 
sented in  the  U.S.  Congress  by  Repre- 
sentative Robert  Lee  Doughton.  For  some 
time  Mr.  Sidney  Gambill  served  as  his 
Administrative  Assistant.  Mr  OamblU 
has  now  retired  and  lives  on  a  farm  near 
the  New  River  in  North  Carolina. 

He  has  a  deep  abiding  love  for  this  area 
and  I  would  like  to  insert  the  text  of  his 
remarks  before  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Recreation  on  the  leg- 
islation which  will  provide  that  a  sec- 
tion of  the  New  River  In  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  be  studied  for  possible  in- 
clusion in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System: 

Statement  or  SmKEY  OAifstix 

Mr.  Chairman  and  other  distinguished 
members  of  this  Subcommittee: 

My  name  Is  Sidney  OambUl.  I  am  a  retired 
tax  attorney. 

I  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm  less  than 
two  miles  from  the  South  Fork  of  New  River, 
Ie&5  than  two  miles  from  the  North  Fork 
of  New  River,  and  less  than  two  miles  from 
the  point  where  these  two  rivers  Join  to 
form  the  New  River.  The  land  on  which  I 
was  born  and  raised  was  granted  to  my  great- 
preat  grandfather.  Captain  Martin  Oamblll. 
for  his  services  in  the  American  Revolution 
snd  for  the  wounds  he  suffered  at  Kings 
Mountain. 

After  studying  law  I  came  co  Washington 
to  pen-e  as  Administrative  Assistant  to  the 
late  Congressman.  Robert  L.  Ooughton.  who 
represented  our  district — now  Congressman 
Mlrells  district— for  42  years  and  who  waa 
Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Meana 
Committee  for  many  years.  1  left  his  office 
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to  go  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  where 
I  tried  tax  cases  for  eight  years.  I  then 
Joined  the  law  firm  of  Reed,  Smith,  Shaw  & 
McCiay  m  Pittsburgh  to  hund'T  tax  cuM 
for  that  firm  where  I  spent  35  years.  Al- 
though everyone,  everywhere,  was  more  kind 
and  generous  than  I  deserved.  I  was.  aU  the 
time,  homesick  for  New  River.  At  the  flxst 
possible  date  for  retirement  permitted  under 
our  Arm "8  partnership  agreement.  I  gave 
notice  of  my  retirement  and  returned  to 
the  place  of  my  birth,  to  me  the  finest  place 
on  earth. 

When  Senator  Er\in  described  the  river 
and  Its  valleys  on  the  Aoor  of  the  Senate  last 
week  as  "one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces 
of  Almighty  God's  handiwork  on  Earth",  I 
completely  agreed.  I  don't  want  to  see  It 
mutilated  by  any  two-dam  numo-back  hv- 
droelectrlc  system  with  its  more  than  200 
miles  of  Ini^ct-lnfested  and  stinking  mud 
flats.  I  don't  want  to  see  3,000  of  my  people 
living  up  and  aown  the  river  and  Its  vaUeys 
uprooted  and  pushed  out  of  their  homes.  We 
in  our  wasteful  nation  are  leaving  a  lot  of 
heavy  burdens  for  future  generations  to  bear. 
Let's  leave  one  wonderful  thing  for  them  to 
enjoy— New  River  In  Its  natural  and  un- 
polluted state. 

When  President  Elsenhower  acquired  his 
Gettysburg  farm  he  said  his  greatest  ambi- 
tion in  life  was  to  own  some  land  and  leave 
it  better  than  he  found  It.  Congressman 
Doughton  was  known  as  "Parmer  Bob".  He 
loved  the  good  earth  and  left  his  portion 
better  than  he  found  it.  He  loved  New  River 
and  was  heard  to  say  he  must  have  forded 
It  a  thousand  times  on  horseback  before  he 
was  elected  to  Congress 

I,  too,  want  to  leave  my  acres  better  than 
I  found  them  As  a  heritage  for  my  two  chil- 
dren I  have  planted  more  than  500.000  white 
pine  trees.  I  hope  none  of  them  are  sub- 
merged by  the  upper  reservoir  proposed  by 
Appalachian.  I  also  hope  my  children  will 
remember  the  national  award  I  received  for 
my  forestry  practices. 

Moat  or  the  people  up  and  down  New  River 
and  Its  valleys  are  descendants  of  pioneers 
who  settled  there  around  the  time  my  great- 
great  grandfather  settled  there.  They,  too, 
love  the  land  and  have  been  good  it  It  These 
people  are  clear-eyed,  patriotic,  brave  and 
law-abiding.  They  suffer  In  silence,  but  are 
really  suffering  down  deep  inside  because  of 
the  prospect  of  having  to  leave  their  home 
and  start  life  all  over  again  In  strange  places. 
They  pay  their  taxes,  trust  their  government, 
and  believe  that  right  wUl  prevail  and  that 
somewhere,  somehow,  the  merits  of  their  case 
will  get  to  the  right  place  for  the  right  ac- 
tion. NaturaUy  their  ears  are  tuned  to  these 
hearings  today 

Appalachian  Power  Company  has  been  very 
busy  in  attempting  to  confuse  the  people 
concerning  the  legislation  we  are  here  dis- 
cussing Appalachian  has  solicited  the  assist- 
ance of  real  estate  agents,  house  movers,  bull- 
dozer owners,  and  any  other  who  might  tem- 
porarily t>eneat  from  the  forced  relocation 
of  our  people  and  the  construction  of  the 
dams.  Petitions  they  have  sponsored  may 
show  up  here  today. 

Appalachian  says  It  has  already  spent  a  lot 
of  money  for  engineering  and  the  purchase 
of  land- 

It  Is  true  that,  beginning  with  the  flhng 
of  its  application  for  a  license  tn  1905,  it  has 
purchased  the  properties  of  several  property 
owners  along  the  river  Appalachian  has 
acted  as  If  It  had  a  license  in  Its  rest  pocket 
and  at  times,  we  of  the  opposition,  suspected 
that  It  might  be  true  But  we  have  little 
sypmpathy  with  the  company's  complaint 
Land  prices  have  more  than  doubled  In  the 
last  three  years  alone  and  Appalachian  could 
sell  Its  real  estate  for  a  handsome  profit.  B*- 
Bldes,  It  Is  obvious  that  all  real  eetate  pur- 
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chased  by  ^pallcbian  wotild  be  in  its  in- 
vestment account  and  a  fair  return  would  b« 
In  Its  billings  to  Its  ctistomere. 

In  any  event,  experts  now  say  the  pump- 
back  system  will  soon  be  outmoded.  There  ts 
some  extravagance  somewhere  when  the  Blue 
Ridge  Project  would  use  three  kilowatts  of 
electricity  from  other  plants  for  each  two  It 
would  produce. 

The  principal  farm  income  of  the  three 
counties  affected  by  the  proposed  Blue  Ridge 
Project  Is  from  beef  and  dairy  cattle  and 
hurley  tobacco.  Winter  feed  for  the  livestock 
Is  grown  tn  the  fertile  river  and  creek  valleys 
and  the  uplands  are  used  for  grazing.  The 
reservoirs  would  cover  the  bottom  lands  and 
It  would  be  practically  impossible  to  fence 
into  and  around  the  mud  Qata  surroundmg 
the  main  reservoirs  and  the  fingers  surround- 
ing those  reservoirs,  Burley  tobacco  is  air- 
cured  m  bams.  When  November  and  Decem- 
ber have  a  lot  of  rain  and  fog.  tobacco  now 
rots  in  the  barns  which  are  near  the  river. 
Tobacco-growing  experts  say  that  fog  and 
dampness  from  38,000  acres  of  water  could 
cause  much  of  the  tobacco  raised  In  the  three 
counties  to  rot  in  the  bams. 

Senators  ET\-ln  nnd  Helms  stated  In  the 
Senate  debate  on  this  legislation  last  week 
that  the  Scenic  River  Bill  had  the  unanimous 
support  of  North  Carolina's  elected  officials 
at  all  levels  of  government-  Tbe  Blue  Ridge 
Project  has  been  opposed  by  all  the  leading 
newspapers  in  North  Carolina  and  not  a  sin- 
gle newspaper  has  favored  It.  It  has  been 
opposed  by  the  Upper  New  River  Valley  Asso- 
ciation, the  Northwest  Development  Associ- 
ation, the  Woman's  Clubs  of  North  Carolina. 
the  Izaak  Walton  League,  the  Conservation 
Council  of  Virginia,  the  Friends  of  the  Earth 
organization,  JSaughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
oluUon.  and  other  groups.  The  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  was  awarded  the  Pxilltzer  Prise 
for  it  writings  in  opposition  to  this  and 
other  projects  unfavorable  to  the  ecology. 
Both  houses  of  the  North  CaroUna  Legisla- 
ture, during  two  different  sessions,  passed 
resolutions  condemning  tbe  Blue  Ridge  Proj- 
ect. The  opposition  to  It  has  been  completely 
non-partisan. 

Thus  It  seems  that  just  about  everyl)ody 
agrees  with  us  that  New  River  shoiUd  be 
saved  for  future  generations — Just  about 
everyone  except  a  few  petition-carrying  peo- 
ple who  want  some  temporary  gam  from  ita 
destruction. 

If  only  one  river  east  of  the  Mississippi 
should  be  included  in  the  scenic  river  cate- 
gory. It  definitely  should  be  the  New  River. 
It  !s  historic,  It  is  clean.  It  is  Ecenle.  and  It 
!s  irreplaceable— d^na  flows  by  the  homes  of 
some  of  the  finest  people  to  be  found  any- 
where. 


CAMPAIGN  REFORM  AMENDMENTS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  n.LU40iB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  5,  2974 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  sev- 
eral amendments  which  I  may  offer  to 
H.R.  16090  when  it  Is  considered  by  the 
House  on  Wednesday,  and  as  required.  I 
am  bringing  them  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  at  this  time : 

AMK^TDVEMT  to  Hit.    16090.   A8   Repoitkd. 
Otfebsk  bt  Ma.  Micrsl 

Pape  12.  line  4,  strike  out  the  quotation 
mnrks  and  tbe  period  following  the  quota- 
tion marks,  and  Immediately  Insert  the  fol- 
lows np: 
"§  617.  Limitation  on  In-kind  contributions, 

"(a)    No   person    (other   than    a    political 
party  committee »  may  make  a  contribution 
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to  or  'or  the  benefit  of  any  candidate  tn  ex- 
cess of  filOO  except  In  the  form  of  a  check  or 
other  ijiTlttcn  Instrument  WentlfTing  the 
person  malting  the  contrlbutlon. 

■"ibl  Any  person  who  violates  this  section 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  126,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.". 

Page  12.  line  U.  strtke  out  "and  615".  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "615.  and  617". 

Page  12.  strike  out  the  quotation  marks 
and  the  period  following  the  quotation  marks 
at  the  end  of  the  matter  following  line  14 
and,  Immediately  before  Une  15,  insert  the 
following: 
"617.  Limitation  on  In-klnd  contributions.". 

AMENOaCENT   TO   HJl.    16090.   AS   REPOBTXS. 

OrrXBES  BT  Mb.  Michel 
Page  30.  line  6.  after  the  phrase  "each  of 
clauses  (B)  or  (D)"  Insert  the  following: 
"shall  be  considered  to  be  a  contribution  for 
the  purposes  of  the  reporting  provisions  of 
section  305  of  this  Act  and" 

AJCCKOMENT   to   HR.    160M,    AS    RSFOaTED, 

Offexed  by  Ma.  Michel 
Page  32,  line  8.  after  the  phrase  "each  of 
clauses  (D)  or  (E)"  Insert  the  following: 
"Shall  be  considered  to  be  an  expenditure 
for  the  purposes  of  the  reporting  provisions 
of  section  305  of  this  Act  and". 


TRIBUTE  TO  SAMUEL  NEMZOFP 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF   MASSACHirSETTS 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  5,  1974 

ISi.  DBINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  9. 
1974.  Sffmue!  A.  NemzofI  retired  after 
being  principal  of  Temple  Israel  religious 
school  In  Boston  for  32  .vears.  Known  for 
his  Icindness  and  ability  as  both  a  teacher 
and  principal.  Samuel  NemzofT  mill  be 
sorely  missed  at  Temple  Israel  and  the 
Jewish  community.  According  to  Jona- 
than Ramln,  a  student  at  the  temple. 
Mr.  Nemzoff  has  "been  a  symfciol  of  good- 
ness and  diligence  in  many  of  his  stu- 
dents' lives." 

Well-known  for  many  years  for  his 
educational  activities  in  the  Boston  area. 
Si  Nemzoff  has  received  many  awards 
and  much  recojnition.  Including  most 
recently  the  Jewish  Advocate's  "Carna- 
tion." I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
following  testimonial  to  the  life  and 
achievements  of  Mr.  Nemzoff  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  30. 1974.  Jewish  Advo- 
cate. 

The  article  follows: 

Samuel  A.  NcMzorr 

Every  temple  seeks  to  plant  the  seeds  ol 
scholanblp  within  Its  Religious  School.  Out 
of  this  fertile  soil  come  the  youni;  men  and 
women  who  nourish  Judaism  with  contlnu- 
In't!  commitment.  The  person  who  creates  the 
Religious  School  curriculum,  chooses  the 
teaching  staff,  guides,  directs  and  Inspires  18 
the  vital  Unit  In  the  chain  of  continuity.  At 
Temple  Israel.  Boston  this  person  la  Samuel 
(81)  A.  Nemzoff.  who  has  been  the  principal 
of  the  Religious  School  for  33  years.  He  will 
be  honored  with  a  special  program,  reception 
and  party  on  Sunday.  June  9.  from  two  to 
five,  on  t.he  occadcn  of  his  retirement.  The 
entire  Temple  Family  and  all  of  his  friends 
are  Invited  to  the  party. 

Under  SI  Nemaoff's  leadership,  the  Temple 
Israel  Religious  School  has  not  only  kept  pace 
with  the  latest  advaiicea  in  the  Aeld  of  Jewish 
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Education  but  has  often  pioneered  In  new 
directions.  Mr.  Nemzoff  established  the  Tem- 
ple t^rael  Hebrew  School;  the  Post-Conflr- 
matlon  Program:  the  Youth  Program;  the 
Student  Council;  the  integration  of  an  art 
program  with  congnltlve  subjects  and,  most 
recently,  an  audio-visual  program. 

His  contributions  to  the  field  of  Jewish 
Education  were  recognized  by  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Temple  Educators  when 
he  was  awarded  the  degree  of  Honorary  Pel- 
low  In  the  field  of  Jewish  Education. 

A  graduate  of  Harvard  College  and  Its 
Graduate  School  of  Education  as  well  as  the 
Oraduaio  School  of  the  University  of  South- 
ern California.  Mr.  Nemzoff  was  Master  of 
History  at  Boston  Latin  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  Temple  Israel  Religious 
School  in  1942  during  the  rabbinate  of  the 
Iat«  Joshua  Loth  Ltebm&n. 

He  has  been  lecturer  In  history  and  peda- 
gogy at  the  Adult  Extension  Classes  of  He- 
brew Colle;:e:  director  of  Camps  Chebacco 
and  Te;  Noar.  Zionist  Adult  Camp:  presi- 
dent of  Camp  Yavneh;  chairman  of  the  Camp 
Education  Committees  of  the  New  England 
Zionist  Youth  Commission. 

He  has  been  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Temple  Educators;  a  member  of 
the  Commission  on  Jewish  Education  of  the 
UAHC;  a  member  of  the  board  of  triistees  of 
Hebrew  College  in  BrookUne.  He  has  written 
many  articles,  published  Teacher's  Syllabus 
for  Grade  8.  "Confirmation  Sampler,"  and 
"Guide  to  Personnel  Practices  for  Temple 
Educators."  He  has  also  lectured  at  Bran- 
dels.  Tufts  and  Harvard  Divinity  School. 

The  walls  of  Mr.  Nemzoff's  study  at 
Temple  Israel  are  lined  with  confirmation 
class  pictures  attesting  to  the  passage  of 
time  and  the  years  of  dedication.  Looking 
across  his  desk  and  at  these  pictures,  he 
proudly  recalls  that  three  ordained  rabbis 
and  four  student  rabbis  came  out  of  his 
classrooms;  and  that  several  of  his  present 
undergraduates  are  now  planning  to  enter 
the  rabbinate.  He  remembers  the  five  Re- 
ligious School  principals  who  used  to  run 
through  his  balls  and  two  former  teachers 
who  are  now  consultants  In  Jewish  educa- 
tion 

At  home.  Si  Is  husband  to  wife.  Prleda.  and 
father  of  two  daughters;  Mrs.  Alan  I.  Joseph- 
son  of  Providence  and  Mrs.  Harris  A.  Berman 
of  Nashua,  both  In  the  field  of  education  and 
both  married  to  physicians. 


August  5,  197 J, 


ACTION  NEEDED  TO  STEM 
INFLATION 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or   COLORADO 
DJ  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  5.  1974 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  received  a  petition  signed  by  hun- 
dreds of  Colorado  cltlzeas  demanding 
that  Congress  take  some  action  regard- 
ing the  state  of  economy.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  text  of  this 
IKtitlon: 

We,  the  undersigned,  as  American  Citizens, 
as  voters  and  residents  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado urge  you  to  act  Immediately  on  the  prob- 
lems that  face  this  country.  The  drastic  hlpih 
cost  of  living  that  Is  affecting  the  economy 
of  our  Country  Is  tremendous,  to  say  the 
least.  The  American  people  are  feeling  the 
preaiun  of  the  sleadUy  high  rising  prices 


that  are  hitting  this  country.  In  food,  cloth- 
ing, rent,  utilities,  etc.  The  present  admlnls- 
tratlon'a  economic  advisors  can  this  Infla- 
tion, but  we  the  people  call  It  highway  rob- 
bery. It  Is  ridiculous  to  go  to  the  grocery  store 
and  see  the  price  of  each  Item  Increase  be- 
tween 15«  and  20«  per  week.  Not  even  our 
dogs  and  cats  can  eat  because  the  food  for 
them  has  been  getting  very  expensive.  The 
working  man  Is  working  only  to  eat  and  the 
poor  old  age  pensioners  if  they  eat  cannot  pay 
their  rent,  if  they  pay  their  rent,  they  can't 
eat  on  8197.00  per  month.  We  would  like  to 
have  you  people  In  Washington  live  on 
$167.00  a  month.  We  believe  you  people  In 
Congress  and  the  Senate  can  quit  patting 
Nixon  on  the  back  and  start  doing  some- 
thing atiout  the  economy.  You  come  back 
many  times  to  your  states  and  tell  us  all 
how  horrible  Nixon  Is.  but  do  nothing  about 
it,  and  we  think  Ifs  time  you  members  of 
Congress  and  Senate  stop  talking  so  much 
and  start  doing  something  about  aU  these 
problems.  You  owe  it  to  the  people  of  this 
great  country  of  ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  signers  of  this  peti- 
tion are  right.  They  realize  that  the 
present  administration  is  not  about  to 
do  anything  about  the  economy,  except 
itiake  occasional  empty  speeches,  and 
they  have  turned  to  us,  as  their  closest 
representatives,  for  help.  As  I  have  stated 
several  times  over  the  past  2  weeks, 
the  blueprint  for  action  is  before  us.  The 
recommendations  made  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Steering  and  Policy  Committee 
need  to  be  enacted.  I  Join  my  constitu- 
ents In  urging  action  on  this  most  press- 
ing matter. 


August  6,  1974. 
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LTTTON  INDUSTRIES  PERFORMS 
POORLY 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPHESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  5.  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Internal 
Navy  investigation  charges  that  Litton 
Industries  landing  helicopter  program 
will  be  delayed  at  least  44  months— a 
year  longer  than  previously  estimated. 

In  addition.  Navy  officials  have  told  my 
office  that  the  last  ship  of  Litton's  other 
big  shipbuilding  program,  the  30-5hip 
DD-963  destroyer  program  will  be  held 
up  at  least  18  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  disclosure  Is  new  and 
convincing  evidence  that  Litton's  per- 
formance In  these  contracts  has  been 
downright  pathetic.  I  thought  the  orig- 
inal 32-month  delay  was  the  longest  pos- 
sible scheduled  slip.  Now  we  learn  that 
Litton's  problems  are  worse  than  I  Imag- 
ined— 6o  bad  that  the  program  has 
slipped  another  year. 

The  delays  are  caused  by  an  Inade- 
quate and  inefficient  labor  force  at  Lit- 
ton's so-called  shipyard  of  the  future  in 
Pascagoula,  Miss.  The  labor  problems 
have  been  compounded  by  difficulties  in 
operating  a  new  shipyard  using  entirely 
new  methods. 

The  cost  of  each  LHA  has  increased 
from  $153.4  million  per  ship  to  $228.2 
million  per  vessel.  Similarly  the  cost  of 


each  DD-963  has  increased  from  $86  mil- 
lion per  ship  to  S107.6  million  for  a  total 
of  $3.2  billion.  .4t  present  Litton  Is  at- 
tempting to  obtain  an  extra  $400  million 
m  the  LHA  program  and  $350  million 
on  the  DD-963  program.  These  new  de- 
lays will  ultimately  increase  the  cost  of 
the  ship  above  these  current  estimates. 

Any  further  delays  will  Increase  labor 
costs  since  men  wlU  have  to  work  many 
more  years  than  originally  planned  on 
these  ships. 

And  of  course,  material  cost  increases 


and   inflation  will  boost  the  price  tag 
even  higher. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  asking  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  attempt  to  find  out 
exactly  what  impact  these  delays  will 
have  on  the  flnaj  cost  of  the  ships.  It 
will  be  very  useful  both  for  the  Navy 
and  the  Congress  if  GAO  independently 
investigates  the  cost  of  Litton's  contract. 
With  the  program  In  such  deep  trouble 
there  Is  a  real  temptation  on  the  part 
of  the  Navy  to  fool  and  delude'  Itself 
and  the  Congress  into  believing  that  the 
cost  will  not  Increase  by  much. 


I  am  also  calling  upon  the  Navy  today 
to  drastically  cut  the  DD-963  program 
to  avoid  another  procurement  disaster 
rivaling  the  C-5A.  Canceling  some  of  the 
ships  will  avoid  lengthy  delay  and  huge 
cost  overruns.  Cancellation  of  some  of 
the  ships  will  be  one  way  to  show  de- 
fense contractors  that  this  kind  of  per- 
formance will  not  be  tolerated.  If  more 
and  more  defense  contractors  get  away 
with  this  kind  of  thing,  eventually  every 
defense  contractor  will  line  up  for  ball- 
outs  or  rewards  for  poor  performance 
and  cost  overruns. 


SENATE— Tuesday,  August  6, 1974 


The  Senate  met  at  11:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Wiiliam  D. 
Hathaway,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maine. 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. August  5.  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  our  Father,  eternal  and  un- 
changeable, in  whom  alone  we  can  find 
help  for  each  new  day  and  hope  for  every 
tomorrow,  help  us  now  that  we  may  com- 
fort ourselves  as  Thy  true  servants,  ever 
faithful  to  our  high  calUng.  In  troublous 
times  when  painful  decisions  are  re- 
quired, grant  that  we  and  all  the  people 
of  this  good  land  may  be  conscious  of  the 
enduring  moral  and  spiritual  laws  which 
Thou  hast  ordained,  obedience  of  which 
leads  to  light  and  life,  disobedience  of 
which  leads  to  darkness  and  death.  Im- 
part to  us  a  measure  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Master,  that  we  may  possess  compassion 
and  strength,  kindness  and  firmness, 
hate  of  sin  but  love  ol  sinners,  faithfully 
doing  TTiy  will  even  to  the  pain  of  the 
cross.  Since  we  know  not  what  a  day  or 
a  moment  may  bring,  grant  us  grace  to 
be  true  to  truth  and  true  to  Thee,  for 
Thy  kingdom's  sake.  Amen. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1021  and  1030. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  first 
measure. 


states  courts  of  appeals  following  distribu- 
tion Of  such  property  In  complete  liquidation, 
(bl  To  the  extent  that  the  liability  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  Is  not  compensated 
for  by  Insurance  or  otherwise,  the  amount 
thereof  shall  he  allowed  as  a  deduction 
under  the  appropriate  provision  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  the  taxable 
year  in  which  payment  thereof  was  made  and 
shall  tie  effective  In  determining  income  tax 
liabilities  of  all  taxable  years  prior  thereto. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  continue  imtil  the  close  of 
June  30.  1975.  the  suspension  of  duties 
on  certain  forms  of  copper,  and  for  other 
purposes." 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
v.ill  please  read  a  commimicatlon  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland  ' . 

The  a.sslstant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

us.  Senate, 
President  pho  tempore, 
Washington.  D.C..  Aygust  6,  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  WnxiAM  D. 
Hathaway,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maine,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


SUSPENSION    OP   DUTIES   ON    CER- 
T.MN  FORMS  OF  COPPER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HR.  12281)  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1975.  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
2.  beginning  witii  line  4.  insert : 

SEC.  3.  (al  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  334  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (reiatmg  to  basis  of  property 
received  In  liquidations),  no  adjustment  to 
the  basts  of  any  property  diftrlbuted  In  com- 
plete liquidation  of  a  corporation  prior  to 
July  1,  1957.  shall  be  made  for  any  liabil- 
ity if— 

( 1 )  the  distributor  and  distributee  did  not 
consider  the  liability  relevant  to  the  value 
of  the  stock  with  respect  to  which  the  distri- 
bution was  made 

(2)  the  distributor  and  distributee  reason- 
ably relied  upon  a  decision  of  a  United 
States  district  court  speclflcaUy  adjudicat- 
ing the  amount  of  the  liability  and  its  af- 
firmance by  the  appropriate  United  States 
court  of  appeals,  and 

(31  the  amount  of  the  liability  so  adjudi- 
cated was  no  greater  than  would  be  com- 
pe-isated  for  by  Insurance. 
The  provisions  of  this  section  apply  without 
regard  to  whether  such  decision  was  subse- 
quently reversed  or  modified  by  thai  United 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  HEARINGS 
AND  FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

The  concurrent  resolution  <H.  Con. 
Res.  5661  to  provide  additional  copies  of 
hearings  and  the  final  report  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  the  Impeachment 
inquiry,  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


"GIMJT   PATRIOT"— MINUTEMAN   H 
AT-SITE-TESTTNG  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  know.  I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  the  "Giant 
Patriot" — the  Mlnuteman  n  at-site- 
testing  program,  and  I  was  delighted  the 
Senate-House  conference  has  deleted 
this  item  from  the  military  procurement 
bUl. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  con- 
siderable information  coming  to  my  at- 
tention about  the  Inconsistencies  in  the 
information  being  released  and  being  cir- 
culated by  the  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Questions  at»ut 
the  public  relations  effort  imderway  have 
been  raised  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Missoulian.  published  in  Missoula.  Mont. 
The  Tuesda>,  June  18,  issue  contains  an 
excellent  summation  of  the  conflicting 
material  being  circulated  atMUt  the  pur- 
poses and  need  for  the  Mlnuteman  II 
tests. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial from  the  Missoullan  be  Incorpo- 
rated at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tdltorlal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  MLssouUan.  June  18,  1974| 
Missile  Test  Statement  Made  bt  Forked 

tonottts 
Tbls  week  m  Washington,  House  &nd  Sen- 
ate conferees  are  expected  to  decide  whether 
the  Giant  Patriot  Mlnutcman  II  missile  teats 
at  Malm-nrom  Atr  Force  Base  near  Great 
Palls  will  be  funded  or  not. 

The  HouM  has  approved  spending  money 
for  the  tests.  The  Senate  has  denied  funds. 
The  conference  committee,  composed  of  de- 
fense appropriations  committee  members  of 
tooth  houses,  wiu  compi-oralse  differences  In 
the  bills  each  house  has  approved.  If  the  con- 
ference committee  decides  to  fund  the  missile 
tests,  both  houses  normally  would  go  along. 
The  tests  then  wotUd  take  place,  starting 
this  winter. 

.*nd  if  the  tests  take  place  11  wUl  be  a 
triumph  for  lying,  double-talk,  wastefulness, 
confusion  and  sllo-rattUng.  Here  are  some  of 
the  things  supposedly  Informed  officials  have 
Bald  about  the  testing  program : 

I.  "Both  men  and  equipment  will  be  tested 
In  circumstances  that  approach  as  closely 
as  possible  a  wartime  situation.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  believes  that  tests  under 
these  conditions  wlu  greaUy  enhance  the 
level  of  confldence  we  may  have  In  the  men 
and  the  equipment  Involved." — Stan  D.  An- 
derson, acting  assistant  .wcretary  of  state  for 
congressional  relations.  In  a  letter  to  Bep 
Dick  Shoup  Feb.  36. 

"It  should  arst  be  emphasized  that  the 
tests  are  not  designed  as  training  missions 
nor  are  they  planned  to  check  out  or  validate 
maintenance  or  combat  crew  procedures." — 
MaJ.  Gen.  M  L.  Borwell.  D3AF,  director, 
legislative  Ualson.  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.  In  a  letter  to  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield. 
Feb.  7. 

a.  "Our  Mlnuteman  missile,  the  malnsta? 
of  our  ICBM  foroe,  has  never  been  flown 
from  an  operational  base  to  target  Impact. 
For  these  reasons,  we  feel  It  la  time  to  eon- 
duct  such  a  launch  to  demonstrate  to  our 
friends  and  potential  adversaries  that  the 
Mlnuteman  n  system  has  the  deterrent  ca- 
pability we  seek."— Air  Force  Cspt.  Olson  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command,  at  a  public  hear- 
ing on  the  mlssUe  tests  In  Helena.  March  14. 
"The  purpose  of  these  tests  Is  to  demon- 
strate unmistakably  the  deterrent  capability 
ot  the  Mlnuteman  force."— Air  Force  draft 
envlronmenui  Impact  statement  on  Opera- 
tion Giant  Patriot.  February,  1974. 

".  .  but  we  did  not  purposely  associate  It 
(the  missile  testing  program)  with  the  SALT 
talk*  and  we  would  rather.  I  think,  keen  It 
disassociated  In  the  sense  that  we  are  after 
certain  technical  assurances  here  rather  than 
making  a  strong  demonstration  to  someone 
e!«e  "— Dr  John  t,.  McLucas.  secretary  ot  the 
Air  Force.  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions for  :975.  hearing  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Jan.  26. 

3.  "Prom  1935  through  1988.  four  limited 
range  test  launches  were  conducted  with 
modified  missiles  containing  only  seven  sec- 
onds of  propellant  and  capable  of  a  mile  of 
mght  That  program  proved  anquestlonablT 
that  ts'ts  of  actual  missiles  could  be  con- 
ducted safely  In  the  operation  base  envlron- 
■"•■"  "— Capt  Olson  at  the  public  hearUig  m 
Helena.  March  14. 

"There  were  four  attempted  launches  m 
the  seven-second  launcb  program.  One  was 
completely  successful.  Three  were  unsuccess- 
ftil  "— Capt  Kenneth  A  Kls^l,  missile  opera- 
tions staff  officer   Space  and  Missile  Systems 


Branch,  Strategic  Division,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  Plans  and  Operations,  at  the  House 
defense  subcommittee  hearing  cited  above. 
4.  "The  Giant  Patriot  concept  purposes  a 
series  of  eight  Mlnuteman  II  launches,  four 
In  the  winter  of  1974-75  and  four  the  fol- 
lowing winter."  Capt.  Olson  at  the  public 
hearing  In  Helena.  March  14. 

Mr.  Mahon  (Rep.  George  H.  Mahon,  D-Tex., 
subcommittee  chairman) — "The  Air  Force 
testified  that  this  program  wni  be  a  con- 
tinuing one  and  will  eventually  include  Mln- 
uteman III  launches." 

Secretary  Schieslnger  (Secretary  of  De- 
fense James  R.  Scbleslnger}— "Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  Mahon — "In  other  words,  this  Is  a 
program  we  have  postponed  over  the  years 
and  now  want  to  begin  and  continue?" 

Secretary  Schleslnger — "That  would  t>e  my 
recommendation,  Mr.  Chairman." — Exchange 
at  the  House  subcommittee  hearing  cited 
above. 

"I  now  make  the  assumption  that  we 
would  probably  be  over  here  (iMfore  Con- 
gress) on  a  more  or  less  continuous  basis  to 
have  some  number  of  launches,  either  four 
or  something  approximating  that,  year  after 
year  to  assure  that  we  are  maintaining  a  high 
state  of  readiness." — Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  McLucas  at  House  subcommittee  hear- 
ing cited  al>ove. 

6.  "Our  first  action  is  to  do  detaUed  site 
surveys  not  only  of  the  area  where  the 
launches  are.  but  down  In  the  areas  where 
the  first  stages  and  the  Interstage  panels  arc 
going  to  land  In  northern  Idaho.  What  we 
will  do  then  Is,  we  plan  to  take  the  areas 
where  these  pieces  will  land  and  back  up 
and  make  a  selection  of  launch  facilities 
from  those  In  the  safest  possible  areas  we 
can.  Once  we  have  done  that,  we  will  be 
able  to  say  exactly  what  areas  these  pieces 
(of  mLvUe)  are  going  to  land  In  and  esactly 
what  Is  the  terrain."  Capt.  Klssell  at  the 
House  subcommittee  hearing  cited  atx>ve. 

"We  want  to  be  able  to  discover  to  what 
degree  the  operational  accuracies  that  we 
have  inferred  from  launches  on  the  western 
test  range  win  be  reproduced  from  opera- 
tional silos.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  results 
wUl  be  very  close.  But  until  we  have  actually 
done  that,  we  will  not  know.  We  have  to  live 
on  the  basis  of  hope." — Defense  Secretary 
Schleslnger  at  the  House  subcommittee  hear- 
ing cited  above. 

6.  "The  omcers  said  they  could  not  com- 
ment on  the  success  of  the  previous  tests 
since  that  data  Is  classified  Information,  but 
they  did  say  the  tests  have  shown  the  mis- 
siles are  'very  accurate.'  " — Missoullan  story 
Jan.  17  of  A!r  Force  omcers  briefing  the 
Missoula  Rotary  Club  on  the  Mlnuteman  U 
tests. 

"My  determination  to  Jolt  my  leaders 
Into  constructl-e  action  was  strengthened 
when  r  fou.nd  that  reports  on  the  Mlntite- 
man  H  accuracy  had  been  misleading  To 
me.  this  wa.s  the  last  straw  In  Irrespon-slble 
behavior.  As  In  the  past,  reports  and  briefings 
on  the  missile's  accuracy  emphasized  that 
outlcx»k,  was  for  'outstanding'  Mlnuteman  II 
ofcuracy.  The  primary  Indicator  of  accuracv 
was  CEP  or  Circular  Error  Probability.  The 
primary  CEP  was  demonstrated  graphically 
by  plotting  test  war  head  Impact  points  on  a 
target  ot  concentric  circles  about  the  central 
aim  point  The  graphic  displays  looks  Just 
like  rifle  target*  used  In  shooting  matches. 
and  a  tight  grouping  of  shots  near  the  bulls- 
eye  was  the  objective.  In  one  of  the  briefings 
I  received  In  the  Mlnuteman  control  room  at 
Norton  Air  Force  Base,  I  noticed  that  the 
Mlnuteman  n  test  shots  showed  a  tight 
grouping  all  right,  but  that  aU  missed  the 
bull.'ieye  by  a  startling  margin.  The  teat  re- 
sults depicted  precision  but  not  accuracy. 
Just  like  a  rifle  which  shot  consistently  high 
and  to  the  right.  Furthermore,  the  number  of 
Impacts  plotted  waa  tar  less  than  the  total 


number  of  test  shots.  The  Mlnuteman  man- 
agement people  were  counting  only  the  rela- 
tively  good  shots,  omitting  entirely  the  worst 
misses." — A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald,  former  deputy 
for  management  systems  In  the  Air  Force 
in  hi?  book  about  Defense  Department  lying 
and  profligacy.  "The  High  Prleste  of  Waste  " 

7.  "Secretary  McLucas  has  said  several 
times  the  Air  Force  has  been  open  and  above- 
board  on  this  program." — Brig.  Oen.  David 
B.  Easson,  deputy  director  of  legislative  liai- 
son for  the  ofllce  of  the  secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  at  the  House  subcommittee  hearing 
cited  above. 

Well  somebody's  not  being  "open  and 
aboveboard."  There  Is  conflicting  material 
about  the  purposes  of  the  Mlnuteman  n 
tests,  the  number  of  tests  to  be  conducted, 
the  results  of  previous  testing,  and  the  mis- 
sile's accuracy.  There  Is  doubt  whether  the 
Air  Force  can  pinpoint  where  first  stage 
debris  will  fall. 

It  Is  not  too  late  to  wTlte  or  wire  the  House 
and  Senate  defense  appropriation  confer- 
ence committee  and  urge  it  to  reject  the  mis- 
named Olant  Patriot  testing  program. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order.  Senator 
McOovERN  Is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 


JITSTICE  FOR  THE  'VIETNAM 
VETERAN 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
verj-  much  that  the  Congress  will  not  be 
swayed,  either  by  the  myopia  of  a  few 
or  by  criticism  from  the  White  House, 
into  rejecting  the  one  hope  Vietnam  vet- 
erans have  of  receiving  the  same  kind  of 
help  so  many  of  us  had  after  World  War 

n. 

I  tliink  Members  of  the  Senate  know 
that  the  House  and  Senate  conferees  are 
meeting  this  week  on  a  very  Important 
measure  affecting  the  response  that  we 
make  to  these  young  men  who  partici- 
pated In  the  Vietnam  conflict.  I  was  one 
of  many  who  took  Issue  with  our  Involve- 
ment in  that  war,  but  I  have  always  felt 
that  we  had  an  obligation  to  do  Justice 
to  the  young  men  who  participated.  After 
all.  they  were  not  the  architects  of  the 
policy;  they  were  simply  participants. 

In  particular.  I  hope  the  House  con- 
ferees win  pay  close  heed  to  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  Chairman  Vamci 
Hartke  and  other  members  of  the  con- 
ference In  the  case  they  have  been  mak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Senate-passed  tui- 
tion proposal  for  Vietnam  veterans. 

We  hear  the  phrase  "peace  with  hon- 
or" used  to  describe  the  outcome  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

I  think  most  reasonable  people  trill 
agree  now  that  \%  a  dubious  claim  In  view 
of  the  continued  slaughter  In  Vietnam. 

But  regardless  of  how  we  nee  that  par- 
ticular question.  I  submit  that  no  war 
can  be  called  honorable  if  society  does 
not  honor  it«  debt  to  the  voung  men  who 
did  the  fighting  and  participated  in  this 
conflict.  And  In  this  case  that  must  cer- 
tainly mean  extending  the  same  kind  of 
educational  opportunities  that  were 
available  after  World  War  n.  As  a  com- 


bat pilot  In  World  War  n,  I  was  the 
beneficiary  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights  that 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  support  my 
family  while  completing  work  at  North- 
western University  for  a  doctoral  degree 
m  history  and  government,  which  is  not 
an  Inexpensive  school.  I  want  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era  to  have  the 
same  opportunity  that  was  given  to  me, 
and  given  to  millions  of  others  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  Second  World  War. 

I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  no  public 
investment  has  ever  returned  greater 
dividends  to  the  American  Nation  than 
the  World  War  n  OI  bill  of  rights,  and 
a  number  of  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
here  partly  because  of  the  benefits  we 
received  from  that  legislation. 

So  let  us  understand  verj'  clearly  what 
is  at  stake  in  the  argument  that  is  now 
going  on  between  House  and  Senate 
conferees  on  this  matter. 

After  World  War  n.  veterans  who 
wanted  to  pursue  a  secondary  education 
received  two  kinds  of  assistance.  We  re- 
ceived, first  of  all.  a  basic  living  allow- 
ance, and  then  we  received  a  separate  al- 
lowance for  tuition,  depending  on  the 
cost  of  the  school  that  we  attended 

The  second  figure  varied,  depending  on 
what  the  tuition  and  fees  were  at  a  given 
institution.  So  a  veteran's  educational 
opportunity  was  not  limited  by  the  cost 
of  the  school  that  he  selected.  It  was 
limited  only  by  his  ability  to  gain  ad- 
mission and  make  the  grade. 

As  it  stands  now.  however,  a  veteran 
receives  one  flat  figure  which  must  cover 
both  living  costs  and  tuition.  It  does 
not  vary  v.ith  educational  costs  or  with 
different  factors  In  various  parts  of  the 
country;  and  It  means,  in  effect,  that 
veterans  in  parts  of  the  country  where 
school  costs  are  high  are  simply  denied 
the  same  educational  opportunities  the 
country  was  offering  nearly  30  years  ago. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  examined  very 
carefully  the  objections  that  have  been 
raised  to  the  tuition  proposal  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  and  I  must  say  that  that 
process  has  meant  getting  past  a  certain 
amount  of  verbal  excess  ti'hich  has  no 
benrins  at  a'l  on  this  issue.  But  even  put- 
ting the  nbiectlons  in  their  best  light.  I 
suggest,  they  have  little  merit. 

I  regrc^t  that  in  recent  weeks  Con- 
gressman Teaoije.  a  former  chairman  of 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
has  let  his  resistance  to  any  form  of 
tuition  aid  boll  over  into  a  personal  at- 
tack upon  me.  Not  long  ago  he  chal- 
lenged both  my  motives  and  my  creden- 
tials for  supporting  the  tuition  language 
In  the  Senate  bill.  He  oven  claimed  I  am 
tr>'ing  to  intimidate  him.  I  understand 
that  that  .statement  which  was  released 
to  the  press  some  days  ago  is  now  being 
circulated  to  Members  of  the  House. 

But  Mr.  Tkague  must  know  that  the 
original  tuition  proposal  had  strong  bi- 
partisan sponsorship  and  support  in  both 
Houses.  This  is  not  my  proposal  alone. 
The  Senate  language  was  worked  out 
with  painstaking  care  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  It  was 
finally  approved  by  a  91-to-O  vote.  And 
If  there  is  Bn,v  question  of  Intimidation 
Involved,  it  is  whether  the  entire  Senate, 


the  House  conferees,  and  I  suspect  a 
majority  in  the  House  who  support  this 
concept,  are  going  to  let  It  be  defeated 
because  a  single  Member  Is  opposed. 

I  also  regret  that  President  Nixon  is 
now  opposed  to  more  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  Vietnam  veterans.  In  a 
letter  last  week  he  called  the  tuition  pro- 
posal both  "inflationary  and  imneces- 
sar>'. "  The  Washington  Post  has  reported 
that  the  President's  letter  was  actually 
solicited  by  Mr.  Teacue.  But  regartiless 
of  how  he  reached  that  position,  the 
President's  arguments  are  plainly  faulty 
and  his  conclusion  is  plainly  wrong. 

One  objection  is  to  cost.  Certainly  a 
bill  with  a  tuition  proposal  will  cost  more 
than  one  without  it,  that  is  self-evident, 
although  the  figure  President  Nixon  used 
last  week— $1.3  billion— is  grossly  in- 
flated. The  committee  report  on  S.  2784 
sets  the  cost  of  partial  tuition  at  SS89.9 
million,  dropping  down  to  $430.8  million 
by  1979,  and  then  gradually  phasing  out 
completely. 

In  a  time  of  persistent  and  ruinous 
infiation,  we  must  obviously  be  con- 
cerned about  the  costs  of  every  program 
that  comes  up  for  evaluation  here  in  the 
Senate.  But  I  ask  my  colleagues  this:  Is 
this  the  area  where  we  want  to  go  out 
of  our  way  to  cut  public  Investment? 

Is  it.  after  all,  real  economy  to  deny 
these  young  men  a  chance  not  only  for 
additional  education,  but  a  chance  to 
become  better  income  earners  and,  there- 
fore, better  taxpayers  to  our  Govern- 
ment? Is  this  real  economy?  Is  our  an- 
swer to  Inflation  going  to  be  to  take  It 
out  on  the  Vietnam  veteran? 

The  administration  has  asked  that 
we  spend  three  or  four  times  as  much  as 
this  tuition  proiTOsal  will  cost  to  continue 
underwriting  General  Thieu's  govern- 
ment In  Saigon.  Should  we  be  so  much 
less  concerned  about  the  young  men  that 
were  sent  over  there  to  support  that 
government  over  the  last  10  yea.-s?  I 
cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Thieu's  welfare 
deserves  a  higher  priority  than  the 
American  veterans  of  his  war. 

The  other  major  argument  that  has 
been  raised  Is  that  the  tuition  proposal 
is  somehow  discriminatory.  Both  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Representative  Teague 
seem  to  be  especially  concerned  about 
this  point. 

But  reaching  that  conclusion  requires 
that  we  abandon  simple  logic.  In  fact,  it 
Is  the  tuition  proposal  that  can  make 
the  Vietnam  veterans  bill  less  discrim- 
inatory than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

The  present  GI  bill  may  be  adequate 
for  some  veterans  who  are  attending 
low-cost  public  schools  which  are  avail- 
able in  some  areas  of  the  country. 

We  know  that  there  are  States  that 
prortde  very  economical  public  educa- 
tion, at  least  at  the  junior  college  level, 
but  not  most  of  our  States.  But  I  dis- 
agree strongly  with  those  who  would  re- 
strict OI  bill  improvements  to  veterans 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  In  such 
parts  of  the  country.  The  net  r(ault 
would  be  to  deny  hundreds  of  thousantls 
of  veterans  a  chance  to  use  their  entitle- 
ments for  education  and  training. 


I  know  the  VA  contends  that  the 
World  War  11  veterans  and  the  Vietnam 
veterans  receive  comparable  benefits 
But  they  make  that  case  by  pitting  1946 
dollars  against  a  1974  problem.  Everj' 
Member  of  this  Congress  knows  that  the 
dollar  we  got  in  1946  does  not  buy  any- 
where near  as  much  today. 

We  must  compare  opportunities  that 
were  available  under  the  World  War  II 
GI  bill  with  opportunities  offered  for 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era,  not  simply 
count  the  number  of  dollars  that  were 
given  in  each  case. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans' Benefits  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, the  $500  paid  for  tuition,  books, 
and  fees  under  the  World  War  II  GI  bill 
is  equivalent  to  $2,517  in  today's  buying 
power — $500  more  than  a  single  Vietnam 
veteran's  current  total  yearly  tienefits 
The  current  dollar  value  of  the  World 
War  n  subsistence  allowance  for  a  single 
veteran  is  $1,278.  By  adding  the  World 
War  n  veterans'  subsistence  allowance 
and  the  buying  power  of  Ills  tuition  al- 
lowance that  we  got  some  30  years  ago. 
the  educational  opportunities  available 
to  the  World  War  II  veteran  total  nearly 
$1,800  more  snnuaUy  than  those  current- 
ly available  to  the  veteran  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  statistics  indicat- 
ing that  educational  costs  have  increased 
roughly  three  times  as  fast  as  we  have  in- 
creased the  educational  allowances  in 
the  current  GI  bill. 

By  paying  educational  expenses,  the 
World  War  II  GI  bill  provided  equal  op- 
portunities to  all  veterans  to  enter  edu- 
cation and  training  institutions  of  their 
choice.  All  World  War  n  veterans  were 
assuied  of  paid  educational  expenses, 
and  an  equal  subsistence  allowance  to 
meet  living  expenses.  Vietnam  veter.'^ns 
must  pay  the  tuition  from  their  monthly 
sub.sistence  allowance.  The  amount  of  his 
GI  bill  a  Vietnam  veteran  can  devote  to 
his  living  expenses  depends  directly  upon 
the  amount  he  must  pay  for  tuition. 

I  know  for  a  fact.  Mr.  President,  from 
numerous  letters  received  from  my  con- 
stituents, that  many  of  these  youns  men 
simply  cannot  make  It  to  higher  educa- 
tion under  the  present  program. 

What  is  the  result?  The  April  1973  Vet- 
erans' Administration  DVB  bulletin 
noted: 

There  Is  a  marked  dlfliennc«  In  par- 
ticipation rates  between  States  In  the  Eastern 
section  of  the  Nation  and  the  Western  section 
of  the  Nation.  This  may  be  due  In  part  to  low 
costs,  and  greater  access  to  public  Institu- 
tions (particularly  Junior  coUeges)  In  the 
West 

The  Veterans'  Administration's  finding 
was  confirmed  by  the  congressionally 
commissioned  Educational  Testing  Serv- 
ice report.  It  found  that: 

The  accessibility  of  posteecondary  edu- 
cation tor  the  Vietnam  conflict  veteran  is  a 
function  not  only  of  his  mUitary  service  but 
also  his  particular  State  of  residence.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  beneflts  la  directly  related 
to  the  avallabUlty  of  low-cost  readily  ac- 
cessible public  iQstltutloiis.  The  cuireut 
veteran  seeking  to  use  his  educational  tiene- 
flts  flnds  that  equal  military  service  does  not 
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provide  equal  reBdJustment  opportunities 
with  respect  to  attendance  at  poetsecondary 
schools. 

So  the  tuition  assistance  provision  is 
designed  precisely  to  remove  the  in- 
equity of  opportunities  for  veterans  in 
States  with  high  cost  public  schools 
across  this  land. 

Vienam  veterans  served  their  country, 
not  their  various  States.  They  should  be 
entitled  to  equal  opportunities  for  their 
service. 

Some  States,  Including  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia are  fortunate  to  have  an  excel- 
lent and  well-developed  sj'stem  of  low 
cost  community  and  junior  colleges 
through  which  veteran-s  can  take  full 
advantage  of  their  GI  benefits.  They 
receive  GI  bill  dollars  greatly  dispro- 
portionate to  their  veterans  population 
when  compared  to  States  that  do  not 
have  access  to  a  similar  system  of  low 
cost  commimlty  and  junior  coUeges. 

For  many  years  the  GI  bill  dollars  that 
have  been  supporting  veterans  attending 
colleges  in  disproportionate  numbers  in 
some  States  have  been  generated  from 
the  taxes  of  citizens  nationwide.  Indeed. 
Vietnam  era  veterans  In  States  with 
high-cost  education  are  working,  and 
paying  taxes,  because  they  cannot  afford 
to  go  to  school.  Instead  of  sharing  in  the 
benefits,  they  are  forced  to  help  pay  the 
cost.  And  if  that  is  not  discriminatory.  I 
do  not  know  what  is. 

So  the  claim  that  this  tuition  proposal 
di.scriminates  Is  simply  preposterous. 

The  same  label  applies  to  the  argu- 
ment that  some  veterans  might  actually 
lose  benefits  under  the  tuition  plan. 
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In  fact,  under  the  tuition  assistance 
provision  veterans  In  States  with  low- 
cost  education  will  still  be  sUghtly  better 
off  than  veterans  in  States  with  high- 
cost  education.  They  must  still  con- 
tribute 20  percent  of  their  tuition  ex- 
pense up  to  $1,000. 

The  maximum  amount  available  un- 
der the  tuition  assistance  provision  is 
$720.  about  one-third  of  the  tuition  at 
the  average  private  school.  So  it  would 
simply  give  the  Vietnam  veteran  little 
more  than  parity  with  the  tuition  assist- 
ance at  the  time  he  would  have  entered 
a  private  institution  had  he  not  served 
his  country  Instead. 

I  hope  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
will  report  out  the  tuition  assistance  pro- 
vision, as  it  stands  in  the  Senate  bill. 
And  I  hope  they  will  act  swiftly  so  veter- 
ans can  make  plans  for  this  September. 
If  need  be,  the  appropriate  administra- 
tive procedures  may  be  developed  over 
the  next  few  months  so  long  as  the  veter- 
ans and  the  school  are  assured  of  the 
amount  of  tuition  that  will  be  eventually 
provided  for  this  coming  school  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  charts 
which  demonstrate  in  more  precise  de- 
tail the  comparison  between  present  ben- 
efits and  those  available  after  World 
War  II.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  I  also  ask  that  articles  from  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Washington 
Star-News  on  Mr.  Nixon's  position  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


ESTIMATE  OF  CURRENT  DOLUR  VALUE  OF  THE  WORLD  WAR 
PI  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  TRAINEES  UNDER  THf 
GI  BILL 

I.  SUBSISTENCE  ALLOWANCE  (FULL-TIME  SCHOOL  TRAINEE) 

IConsumet  Price  Indu  tot  1967  equHs  100:  1948  mrlK  7^1- 
137.e  dinded  b|  72.1  egulls  1.90<S|       ^  ■   "■ 

MonlMy  rates 


Cunent 
CI  Ml 


Cutrent 
dolli, 


(Novembef 
1SI3) 


No  deptndtnts 

261 
29t 

IS 

J75 
105 
120 

Nou              N 

?  d«Bend«its..._ 

Matt  Hun  2  dwodentt 
(sKh) 

<1« 

200 
229 


II  CURRENT  EQUIVALENT  OF  THE  JSOO  LIMIT  ON  PAYMENT 
OF  TUITION,  FEES,  BOOKS,  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 
(MORE  COULD  BE  PAID  BUT  THIS  WOULD  EXHAUST 
ENTITUMENT  AT  A  OREATER  RATE) 

School  yeat 


19M-49 

(Wotid 
Wat  II) 


I973-74 
(curtent 
CI  US) 


Estimate  cost  ol   piivate  coJIega 

(tuilion  and  fees) J396  J2  095 

Eslimaled  cost  of  hooks  and  s«p- 

Plias tSO  nso 

Total 144^  12  la 

Ratio   of   cutiant   WotId   War   II 

(S2.215  dividad  by  $«6)  s.03« 

Estimated  cuitent  aqulvalant  (1500 

times  5.0336) S2, 7IS 

Soufce;  Vetatans*  Administtation  Statistict,  Depattment  ol 
Veletans'  Benefits,  Jan.  11.  1974. 


CURRENT  BUYING  POWER  ■  OF  THE  VIETNAM  ERA  GI  BILL  COMPARED  TO  THE  WORLD  WAR  II  01  BILL 


World  Wat  II  CI  bill  (1341) 


Vratnam  Eta  GI  bill  (1974) 


Monthly 
SAi 


(mcrtths) 


No  daoandtnb.^ 
1  dependent...  .. 
2d 


Yeatly 
buying 
powet 


Monthly 
SA> 


Petiod  of 

enlille- 

inanl 

(months) 


Yeatly 
bllylnl 
90mti 


S143 
200 

229 


8.  SI  7 
2.SI7 
Z.5I7 


S3  804 
4.317 
4,578 


1220 
261 
298 


11.910 
2,349 
2,612 


DIFFERENCE  IN  BUYING  POWER 


World  War  II 
GI  bill 


Vietnam 
GI  bill 


Yeatly 

dilferance 


dttfareaca 
(months) 


Nodependatrts 

Ideoefldtnt 

2dependeflts 


S3, 804 
4.317 
4,578 


SI,  910 
2,349 
t682 


Sl,>24 
1,961 
1,196 


S2B) 

219 
211 


Conriusion:  The  Vietnam  Era  veteran  actually  has  SI.896  a  year,  v  SZIO  a  ■ 
'Pat  9'nwnth  school  yaat. 
Subsutence  allowance. 


I,  less  than  did  his  WotId  War  II  veteran  counteipart 

Jan*"!!  uK'"  "'""  ''""  ""•""'  •''"'inislfalion  stalrslics.  Department  ol  Vataranj  BeneMs, 


PnesmrifT  SntxcsTS  Vcttbans  Bencttt  Veto 
(By  Tim  03rlen) 

President  Nixon  baa  announced  strong  ot)- 
jectloQ  to  a  Senate-passed  measure  that 
would  substantl&Uy  Increase  educational 
tMneQts  for  veterans. 

In  a  July  30  letter  to  Vance  Bartke  (D- 
Ir.d.) ,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Veterans  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Nuon  blasted  the  Senate's  pro- 
posal as  -clearly  Infiatlonary  and  unneces- 
sary for  our  nation's  veterans'." 

A  Senate  committee  suffer  said  the  letter 
"amotintG  to  a  prelUnln&ry  veto  message." 

Tbe  President's  letter  came  at  a  bad  time 
for  the  Senate  committee  as  It  prepared  to 
take   Its   bill   to  conference   with   a  House- 


passed  measure  that  would  coat  about  a  bil- 
lion doUars  less  a  year. 

The  Senate  btu,  approved  June  19  by  a  91  - 
to-O  vote,  would  Increase  basic  GI  educa- 
tional benefits  by  16  per  cent,  establish  a 
new  loan  program,  extend  benefit  entitle- 
ment by  a  full  academic  year,  and  establish  a 
new  tuition  asssltance  program  to  pay  up 
to  $720  of  a  veteran's  tuition  cosu. 

The  Bouse  measure,  passed  328  to  0  on 
Feb.  19.  would  increase  basic  benefits  by 
13.e  per  cent.  Tbe  President,  In  a  message 
earlier  this  year,  caUed  for  an  8  per  cent 
Increase. 

The  President  said  the  Senate  version 
would  "Increase  current  Ol  BUI  costs  by 
$1.3  billion  annually — ^without  even  consid- 


ering the  'suction'  effects  of  converting  the 
GI  BUI  Jrom  an  educational  cost-sbaring  to 
an  Income-attractive  program." 

Mr.  Nixon  was  particularly  critical  of  the 
Senate's  controversial  tuition  assistance  pro- 
posal, which  the  House  Veterans  Committee 
leadership  also  opposes. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  the  tuition  plan  "subverts" 
the  purpose  of  the  GI  Bill,  discriminating 
against  those  veterans  who  attend  low-cost 
public  schools  and  favoring  those  who  at- 
tend high-cost,  private  colleges.  He  said  "con- 
gressional and  OAO  studies"  suggest  that 
such  a  tuition  assistance  plan  would  be 
abused  by  schools. 

The  Senate  committee  believes  tbe  tuition 
plan  Is  essential  to  help  equalize  the  often 
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significant  tuition  cost  differences  between 
private  and  public  schools  and  even  between 
public  schools  in  different  states.  The  Senate 
plan  would  have  the  veteran  pay  the  first 
$100  of  his  tuition,  the  federal  government 
would  pay  80  per  cent  of  the  next  $1,000, 
then  the  veteran  would  pay  the  remainder. 

Reliable  sources  said  the  President's  let- 
ter was  actually  solicited  by  Rep.  Olln  E. 
Teague  (D-Tex.>,  former  chairman  of  the 
Bouse  committee  and  still  its  most  powerful 
member.  Teague  has  been  under  increasing 
pressure  from  senators,  veterans'  lobbyists 
and  some  of  his  fellow  House  members — in- 
cluding Speaker  Carl  Albert  and  the  entire 
New  York  delegation — to  agree  to  the  Sen- 
ate tuition  plan. 

The  letter  amounts  to  White  House  back- 
ing lor  the  less-costly  House-passed  version 
of  the  GI  BUI. 

Forrest  LIndley  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Center,  a  proponent  of  the  Senate  version, 
said  the  letter  "shows  that  Nixon  reaUy 
doesn't  want  veterans  to  use  their  benefits." 
He  cited  a  passage  that  said :  it  "as  few  as  10 
per  cent  of  the  ellglbles  (500,000  veterans) 
who  have  not  used  their  benefits  were  to 
enter  tbe  program,  costs  would  rise  by  an 
additional  »1.3  bUUon  annually." 

NIXON    BLASTS   GI    Bn-L   EXP.ANSION 

(By  Ned  Scharff) 

President  Nixon  has  Issued  a  strong  de- 
nunciation of  proposed  changes  in  the  GI 
Bill  of  Rights  for  Vietnam  veterans,  saying 
that  measures  to  broaden  educational  assist- 
ance programs  "Inflationary  and  unneces- 
sary." 

In  a  letter  released  today  by  Sen.  Vance 
Hartke.  D-Ind..  author  of  the  revised  GI  Bill, 
Nixon  said  the  7  million  war -era  veterans  did 
not  need  the  proposed  Improvements  In  stu- 
dent loans,  tuition  and  subsistence  grants 
tc  "prepare  themselves  for  productive  lives." 

The  bin.  which  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
91-0  vote  In  June  would  provide  18  percent 
Increases  in  monthly  living  allowances  tor 
GIs  attending  college,  and  also  would  pro- 
vide tuition  grants  up  to  S720  a  year. 

In  the  letter,  mailed  July  30.  Nixon  com- 
plained that  the  lmprove..ients  in  the  bill 
would  add  at  least  $1.3  billion  to  tbe  cost  of 
educating  veterans  twcause  it  would  Induce 
many  more  veterans  to  take  advantage  of  tbe 
program. 

The  President  told  Hartke  he  should  re- 
write the  bill  to  limit  any  extension  of  bene- 
fits to  cost-of-living  Increases 

Nixon's  opposition  to  HartXe's  bill  was  no 
sei'ret  when  the  Senate  passed  It  two  months 
ago.  Representatives  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  had  stated  the  White  House  position 
in  testimony  before  Hartke's  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

But  the  letter  received  by  Hartke  today  is 
by  far  the  strongest  expression  of  disapprov- 
al to  date. 

Hartke's  aides  tielleve  that  the  letter  could 
herala  a  presidential  veto  unless  Hartke 
agrees  to  modify  the  bill  when  It  goes  to 
conference  with  House  members. 

In  addition  to  re-lnstltutlng  the  tuition  as- 
sistance payment,  which  was  discontinued 
after  World  War  n  veterans  finished  col- 
lege. Hartke's  bill  would  make  veterans  eli- 
gible for  low-cost  education  loans  up  to 
82.000  per  school  year  and  would  extend  the 
period  of  eligibility  from  36  months  to  45 
months — for  veterans  who  cannot  attend 
school  (ull-tlme. 

So  far.  51  percent  of  the  Vietnam  vetersuis 
have  applied  for  grants  under  the  GI  BUI, 
about  the  same  as  the  percentage  of  appli- 
cants after  World  War  II. 

But  Hartke  has  argued  that  the  percentage 
of  applicants  now  should  t>e  much  higher 
because  education  has  become  more  neces- 
sary und  because  the  Vietnam  war  drew  a  far 
higher  percentage  of  the  poor  and  under- 
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educated  Into  the  armed  service  than  World 
War  II  did. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  next,  but  1  ask 
if  he  would  yield  2  minutes  on  my  time. 
I  would  like  to  make  some  comments  on 
the  remarks  just  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
for  what  he  had  to  say  relative  to  vet- 
erans benefits  which  the  Congress  is 
trying  to  Increase  for  these  veterans 
who  served  in  a  most  unpopular  war, 
a  tragic  war,  a  war  which  never  should 
have  taken  place;  these  veterans 
who  did  not  come  home  as  heroes.  They 
ought  to  be  given  the  same  considera- 
tion that  the  veterans  of  the  Second 
War  received,  the  war  in  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
served  as  a  fighting  combat  pilot. 

Why  take  it  out  on  the  'Vietnam 
veterans?  After  all.  what  is  in  large  re- 
sponsible for  inflation  which  now  aRlicts 
this  coLmtry  today?  The  'Vietnamese 
war.  It  has  cost  about  $130  billion,  and 
before  all  the  payments  are  through  will 
cost  somewhere  In  the  vicinity  of  $350 
billion,  extending  into  the  midhalf  of 
the  next  century. 

So  why  blame  them  lor  the  Inflation 
caused  by  the  war  in  which  they  assumed 
their  responsibilities  as  citizens  and 
served  to  the  best  of  their  ability?  Why 
is  It  unnecessary — to  use  the  words  which 
were  quoted  by  the  distingui-shed  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  in  relation  to 
someone  else — to  take  care  of  these  peo- 
ple who  have  given  so  much,  who  have 
received  so  little?  They  are  entitled  to 
everj'  benefit  which  a  grateful  nation  can 
give,  regardless  of  the  type  of  war  in 
which  we  were  engaged.  TTiey  did  their 
best.  It  is  up  to  us  to  do  our  best.  I  am 
wholeheartedly  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  iMr.  McGoverni  who 
was  primarily  responsible  for  getting  this 
increase  in  benefits,  an  increase  which, 
I  think,  the  Vietnam  veterans  are  en- 
titled to. 

So  I  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, and  I  am  with  him  all  the  way. 

Mr.  McGCVERN.  I  thank  tbe  Senator 
for  his  eloquent  remarks.  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  very  helpful  in  winning  support 
for  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  iMr.  McGovern)  for  his 
excellent  statement  with  respect  to  edu- 
cational benefits  for  veterans  returning 
from  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  add  to  the  remarks  be  made 
that  history  has  shown  us  that  an  invest- 
ment of  this  sort  In  educational  benefits 
has  Inured  very  greatly  to  the  benefit  of 
the  country.  Not  only  do  we  have  bett<r 
trained  people  occupying  the  many  Jobs 
we  have  throughout  the  coimtry,  and 
not  only  do  we  have  a  better  informed 
citizenry,  but,  also,  looking  at  it  from  a 


practical,  business  point  of  view  it  has 
turned  out  to  be  an  excellent  Investment. 
I  recall  in  hearings  before  the  House 
Education  Labor  Committee  back  in 
1970.  testimony  was  given  that  we  spent 
approximately  $12  bilUon  on  educational 
benefits  for  veterans  returning  from 
World  War  II,  and  that  since  that  time 
we  have  received  back  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  approximately  $100  billion. 
This  amount  represents  simply  the  in- 
crease in  taxes  that  returning  veterans 
have  been  able  to  pay  as  a  result  of 
furthering  their  education  and  getting 
better  paying  jobs.  I  merely  wish  to  call 
this  fact  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

In  closing,  I  again  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
erni for  his  excellent  statement  In  this 
regard.  I  wish  to  say  to  him  that  I  am 
with  him  100  percent  and  I  will  do  what- 
ever I  can  to  make  sure  that  the  veterans 
of  this  country  receive  at  least  as  much 
as  W3  received.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  I  were  in  the  same  theater 
of  operations  In  World  War  n  and  we 
benefited  from  the  GI  bill  thereafter.  1 
am  certainly  in  wholehearted  agreement 
with  him  that  veterans  of  every  war 
should  receive  at  least  the  amount  of 
benefits  we  received  and  from  which  we 
and  the  Nation  benefited  so  much. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  urging 
strong  support  for  all  the  Senate-passed 
provisions  in  H.R.  12628,  which  is  cur- 
rently still  pending  in  conference  I  am 
particularly  concerned  that  the  provision 
for  direct  tuition  assistance  for  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  be  included  In  any  bill  on 
which  the  conferees  finally  agree.  This 
is  a  provision  for  which  I  have  personally 
been  fighting  for  more  than  3  years,  and 
which  I  know  enjoys  broad  bipartisan 
support  in  this  Chamber  and  in  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

I  recognize  that  in  recent  days  and 
weeks,  the  concept  of  direct  tuition  as- 
sistance for  veterans  has  come  under  at- 
tack by  some  members  of  the  other  body 
and  even  by  the  President.  Their  argu- 
ments, however,  appear  to  be  both  short- 
sighted and,  I  regret  to  say,  uninformed. 

For  my  own  part.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
our  Nation  will  honor  its  commitments 
to  Vietnam  veterans  rather  than  offer 
a  program  which  Is  so  Inadequate  that  it 
frustrates  veterans  from  trjlng  to  use 
it — especially  since  studies  have  conclu- 
sively shown  that  the  GI  bill  is  one  of 
the  best  investments  we  can  make  in  the 
economic  future  of  our  coimtry. 

The  men  and  women  who  fought  an 
tmpopular  war  in  Vietnam  should  not 
be  shunted  aside  at  home,  when  they  seek 
no  more  than  the  same  chance  to  finish 
their  education  that  veterans  of  my  gen- 
eration were  given  after  World  War  n. 

The  tuition  payment  plan  which  was 
included  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  91  to  0  is  the  most  significant 
step  we  can  take  toward  readjusting 
the  levels  of  educational  benefits  to 
match  the  rapid  growth  in  tuition  costs 
at  colleges  nationwide.  If  benefits  re- 
main so  low  that  a  veteran  must  have 
outside  income  to  supplement  them,  he 
may  be  forced  to  pass  them  up  alto- 
gether. 
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In  his  letter  to  Chairman  Hariki, 
President  Nixon  argued  that  this  tuition 
proMslon  was  "unnecessary."  Yet  at  the 
same  time,  he  argued  that  these  added 
l)enefits  would  present  an  excessive  bur- 
den on  the  Federal  budget  precisely  be- 
cause they  would  allow  hundred.^  of  thou- 
sands of  veterans  who  now  cannot  take 
advantage  of  the  GI  bill  to  do  so.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  merely  proves  how 
necessary  these  added  benefits  are.  if  so 
many  veterans  can  net  now  afford  to  go 
to  school  at  the  existing  level  of  benefits. 
The  President  has  also  contended  that 
the  tuition  provision  would  unfairly  dis- 
criminate against  veteran.';  attending 
public  institutions  while  favoring  those 
attending  more  high-cost  private  Institu- 
tions. Quite  the  contrary.  The  Senate- 
pa.s£ed  measure  is  necessarj-  precisely 
because  the  tuitions  at  public  institutions 

in  many  States — such  as  Maryland are 

rising  so  rapidly  that  veterans  often  can 
no  longer  afford  to  attend  even  their 
State  scliooLs. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
confident  that  support  for  the  tuition 
provision  will  remain  strong  in  this 
Chamber  and  among  members  of  the 
conference  committee.  The  Senate  has 
won  the  full  support  of  such  broad-based 
veterans  groups  as  the  American  Legion, 
the  National  Association  of  Concerned 
Veterans  and  Jewish  War  Veterans  on 
this  issue,  and  I  trust  we  will  not  let  them 
down.  And  I  have  been  particularly 
heartened  by  the  dedicated  work  on  this 
issue  of  American  Legion  National  Com- 
mnnder  Robert  Eaton,  a  Marjiander 
whose  outstanding  work  at  the  grass- 
roots level  has  Immeaaurably  increased 
support  for  this  legislation  across  the 
land 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  my 
colleagues  In  urging  the  conferees  on  the 
Vietnam  era  veterans  bill  to  quickly 
adopt  the  strong  Senate  tuition  asslst- 
arice  language.  This  is  the  very  heart  of 
Uie  Vietnam  veterans  education  package. 
By  striking  this  section,  we  would,  in  ef- 
fect, be  denying  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  veterans  the  opportunity  to  get  an 
education  under  the  GI  bill. 

This  would  have  a  particularly  delete- 
rious effect  in  Pennsylvania  where  ex- 
tremely high  tuition  costs  have  already 
Placed  an  undue  burden  on  thousand* 
Pennsylvania  ranks  third  in  the  Nation 
m  the  number  of  Vietnam-era  veteran- 
residents,  but  ranks  48th  in  the  percent- 
age of  Vietnam  veterans  attending  either 
tr,'"^'  °'^  4-year  college  under  the  GI 
biu.  The  reason  for  this?  Costs  are  high 
a^nd  the  amount  currently  covered  under 
the  GI  bill  is  not  enough  to  make  a  dent 
This  is  a  situation  which  simply  must  not 
be  allowed  to  continue. 

I  reiterate  my  urging  to  the  House- 
Senate  conferees  on  the  Vietnam  veter- 
ans educaUon  bill:  the  needs  of  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  are  great.  Let  us  assist  thera 
in  their  education  by  adopting  the  very 
best,  most  equitable  provisions  In  the 
blU  currently  In  conference. 


PAYMENT  FOR  POSSIBLE  PRESI- 
DENT'S SPECIAL  IMPEACHMENT 
COUNSEL 

Mr.  BENTSEaJ.  Mr.  President.  In  view 
of  the  President's  disclosures  of  new  evi- 


dence in  the  tape  recordings  Just  re- 
leased the  President  has  conceded  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  send  Articles  of  Impeach- 
ment to  the  Senate  for  trial.  I  believe  we 
must  proceed  as  though  a  Senate  trial 
will  come  before  us  later  this  fall.  Indeed, 
we  must  continue  our  eOorts  to  resolve 
the  procedural  questions  Involved  in  the 
conduct  of  that  trial,  for  the  Senate,  no 
less  than  the  President,  will  be  Judged, 
and  the  American  people  must  be  assured 
that  we  will  be  acting  fairly  and  Judi- 
ciously. 

One  of  the  central  issues  which  con- 
fronts us  and  must  be  resolved  as  we  de- 
velop the  ground  rules  for  our  actions 
and  the  President's  defense  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  President  will  be 
compelled  by  Congress  to  bear  the  legal 
expenses  of  his  defense. 

I  believe  very  deeply  that  Congress 
should  not  place  the  financial  burden  of 
a  legal  defense  on  the  President's  shoul- 
ders. No  President  should  have  to  seek 
charity  or  call  on  his  wealthy  friends  to 
raise  his  defense  funds. 

A  great  deal  more  is  at  stake  than  the 
fate  of  a  single  man.  At  issue  is  the 
ability  of  our  democratic  svstem  to  pre- 
serve our  constltuUonal  ideals  and  to 
make  a  reality  of  our  expressed  belief  in 
fairness  and  impartiality  in  determining 
guilt  or  innocence. 

Mr.  President,  the  amount  of  money 
we  are  talking  about  is  small  when  com- 
pared to  the  magnitude  of  the  Issue  and 
the  constitutional  principles  we  are 
charged  with  protecting. 

Let  us  consider  whether  there  should 
be  any  limitations  on  the  abiUty  of  this 
President  or  an,v  President  to  defend  the 
conduct  of  his  office  with  the  best  avail- 
able counsel. 

Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  financial  circumstances, 
let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  pros- 
pect of  a  future  President,  of  modest 
means,  who  could  not  afford  to  present  a 
thorough  and  complete  defense.  Can  a 
Congress,  in  good  conscience,  assert  that 
such  a  President  would  receive  a  fair 
trial?  I  think  not. 

We  should  expect  that  the  prosecutors 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  paid  from  public  funds  wlU  be 
fully  competent  to  present  the  most 
forcful  case  for  Senate  conviction.  We 
should  allow  the  President  no  less  in  pre- 
senting his  case  for  acquittal. 

The  resources  of  the  Congress  to  pre- 
sent the  prosecution's  case  are  virtually 
limitless:  the  personal  resources  of  any 
President  are  finite  and  limited. 

Charles  Black,  professor  of  law  at  Yale 
University  and  an  acknowledged  expert 
on  the  question  of  impeachment,  asks 
the  question,  "Do  we  want  the  outcome 
of  this  most  important  proceeding  ever 
to  be  affected  by  the  President's  lack  of 
adequate  legal  help?"  Our  answer  must 
be  in  the  negative. 

TTie  resolution  of  this  matter  Is  In- 
dependent of  one's  position  on  the  ulti- 
mate question  of  guUt  or  iimocence.  It 
goes  to  something  fundamental,  the  right 
of  any  defendant  to  have  his  best  case 
presented. 

I  recognize  that  the  Impeachment 
process  Is  not  a  criminal  trial  In  the 
strict  sense,  but  It  Is  patterned  after  a 
Judicial  proceeding  which  depends  upon 
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advocacy  to  develop  fully  the  evidence 
for  those  who  must  sit  in  Judgment— In 
this  Instance,  the  Members  of  the  VS 
Senate.  In  matters  of  such  grave  im- 
portance to  all  of  the  American  people 
we  cannot  depend  on  anything  less  than" 
the  best  possible  counsel  for  the  presen- 
tation of  that  evidence. 

The  guarantee  of  fairness  must  be  es- 
tablished before  the  trial  begins.  That 
fairness  must  be  reflected  in  the  head- 
lines as  well  as  in  history. 

Whatever  their  views  on  the  ultimate 
disposition  of  the  President's  case.  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  want  to  be 
assured  that  he  has  a  defense  adequate 
to  the  gravity  of  the  issues  Involved  In 
this  matter.  Indeed,  those  now  predis- 
posed to  a  position  against  the  President 
should  be  the  first  to  rise  and  demand 
that  the  President  have  every  opportu- 
nity to  present  his  most  vigorous  and 
thoughtful  case.  That  will  be  a  measun 
of  how  resilient  is  our  system  of  govern- 
ment and  how  our  system  of  goverrunent 
is  able  to  meet  this  test. 

As  final  arbiters  judging  the  Presi- 
dent's conduct.  Members  of  the  Senate 
should  seek  the  fullest  and  most  com- 
petent exposition  of  the  facts,  on  both 
sides  of  this  momentous  question  We 
must  not  be  deterred  from  that  goal  by 
vmdlctlveness  or  the  pa.sslons  of  the 
moment.  We  must  be  thorough  and  fair. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  is  pres- 
ently considering  the  question  of  wheth- 
er public  funds  can  be  used  to  provide 
for  the  President's  defense  in  the  event 
of  an  Impeachment  trial.  If  it  Is  deter- 
mined that  under  present  law  these  fundi 
are  not  available,  I  will  Introduce  legisla- 
tion to  make  them  available. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that,  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  American  people  will 
suffer.  Our  constitutional  processes  will 
suffer.  Respect  for  our  system  will  suf- 
fer, if  Congress  diminishes  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  present  his  case. 

Mr.  President.  I  j-lcld  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 
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MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  has 
passed  the  foUowtag  bills.  In  which  It 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  loaia.  An  act  to  deslgn»t«  the  Vet. 
eram'  Admlnlatratlon  hospital  to  Columbl*. 
Missouri,  as  the  ''Harry  S.  Truman  McmorUU 
Veterans'  Hospital",  and  for  other  purpose*. 

HJt.  12367.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  correct  an  Inequity  In 
the  law  relating  to  the  provlalon  of  adaptlre 
equipment  for  automobiles  need  by  disabled 
veterans  and  servicemen. 

HJl.  13287.  An  act  to  authonie  Federal 
agricultural  assistance  to  Ouam  for  certain 
purpoaee. 

H.R.  13377.  An  act  to  amend  title  8«, 
united  States  Code,  to  provide  taoepltal  and 
medical  care  to  certain  members  of  the 
armed  foroee  of  nations  allied  or  assodated 
with  the  United  States  In  World  War  I  or 
World  War  H. 

HJl.  16938.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  6, 
title  37.  United  Statea  Code,  to  provide  fop 
continuation  pay  for  physldana  of  the  uni- 
formed services  In  Initial  residency. 

H.R.  16006.  An  act  to  amend  section  3634 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  shipment  at  Oovertunent  expense  of 
motor  vehicles  owned  by  members  of  Xta 


armed  forces,  and  to  amend  chapter  10  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  authorue 
certain  travel  and  transportation  auowances 
to  members  of  the  uniformed  services  m- 
capaciuted  by  Ulnesa. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  following  House  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  asks  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.  Con.  H«s.  507.  A  concurrent  resolution 
for  negotiations  on  the  Turkish  opium  ban. 

H.  Con.  Bes.  564.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  declare  the  sense  of  Congress  that  Smokey 
Bear  shall  be  returned  on  bis  death  to  his 
place  of  birth.  Capltan.  New  Mexico. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  79.  without  amendment,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  celebration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Herbert 
Hoover. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint 
resolution: 

S.  2206.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  pro- 
tect, develop,  and  enhance  the  productivity 
and  other  values  of  certain  of  the  Nation's 
lands  and  resources,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  15074.  An  act  to  regulate  certain 
political  campaign  finance  practlcee  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

SJ.  Res.  228.  A  Jotot  resolution  to  extend 
the  expiration  date  or  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  H.MHAWAY)  subsequently 
signed  the  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lution. 


morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  IS 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  a 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Johnston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
have  any  time.  I  vleld  It  back. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  used  his  time. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
BvRDt  Is  recognized  tor  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  I  yield  back  his  time. 


TR.MISACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for   the   transaction  of  routine 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  House  bills  were  each 
read  twice  by  their  titles  and  referred 
as  indicated: 

H.R.  10212.  An  act  to  designate  tbe  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hoepltal  to  Colum- 
bia. Mo.,  as  the  "Harry  8.  Truman  Memorial 
Veterans'  Hospital",  and  for  other  purpoees; 

HJt.  12367.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  to  correct  an  toequlty  In 
the  law  relating  to  the  provision  of  adaptive 
equipment  for  automobUes  used  by  disabled 
veterans  and  servicemen;  and 

HJR.  13377.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  taoepltal  and 
medical  care  to  certato  memhen  of  the 
armed  forces  of  nations  allied  or  associated 
with  tbe  United  States  to  World  War  I  or 
World  War  n.  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
AlTalrs. 

HJl.  13267.  An  act  to  authorize  Federal 
agricultural  assistance  to  Guam  for  certain 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
.ip.d  Forestry. 

H.R.  15936.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  S. 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
conttouailon  pay  for  physicians  of  the  uni- 
formed services  In  Initial  residency;  and 

HJt.  16006.  An  act  to  amend  section  2634 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  relattog  to 
the  shipment  at  Government  expense  of 
motor  vehicles  owned  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  amend  cliapter  10  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  authorise 
certain  travel  and  transportation  allowances 
to  members  of  the  uniformed  services  to- 
capacltated  by  Ulness,  to- the  Committee  on 
-Armed  Services. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFE21RED 

The  following  House  concurrent  reso- 
lutions were  referred  as  Indicated; 

H.  Con.  Res.  507.  A  concurrent  resolution 
for  negotiations  on  the  Turkish  opium  ban. 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  564.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  declare  the  sense  of  Congress  that  smoKey 
Bear  shall  be  returned  on  bla  death  to  his 
place  of  birth.  Capltan.  N.  Mex..  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


REPORTS  OF  COMI.inTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TUNNET.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  lllOS.  An  act  to  extend  for  three  years 
the  District  of  Columbia  Medical  and  Den- 
tal Manpower  Act  of  1970  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1074). 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  FtTLBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Richard  W.  Murphy,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenlpote:itlary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Syrian 
Arab  Republic. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 


and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  tbe  Setiate.i 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

James  L.  Agee.  of  Washington,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Snvtionmental 
Protection  Agency,  and 

Roger  Strelow.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

(The  above  .lomlnations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.  > 


INTRODUCTION    OF    BEU^    AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT; 
S.  3680.  A  bill  to  repeal  certato  provisions 
of   law   relating  to   Cuba.   Referred   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  INOUTE: 
S.  3881.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  development 
of  demonstration  and  evaluation  programs 
to   Insure  the   delivery  of  adequate  health 
services  for  persons  who  have  recently  mi- 
grated to  the  United  States.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  HtTMPHBET: 
S.  3882.  A  bUI  tor  the  relief  of  Miss  Thllanl 
Duwearatchl.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BABTKE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  THtraMorro) : 
S.  3883.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  Improve  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  veterans  home  loan 
programs  and  to  ellmtoate  those  provisions 
pertaining  to  the  dormant  farm  and  busi- 
ness loans,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans*  AlTalrs. 

By  Mr.  ROTH   (for  himself   and  Mr. 
HmcPHSXT) : 
S.J.  Res.  232.  A  Jotot  Resolution  to  estab- 
lish the  National  Commission  on  Inflation. 
Referred    to    tbe    Committee    on    Banking. 
Bousing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 

S.  3880.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  Cuba.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which  would  take  a  few  modest  steps  to- 
ward clearing  away  some  of  the  legisla- 
tive barnacles  that  have  grown  up  over 
tbe  last  12  years  on  n.S.  policy  toward 
Cuba. 

I  do  so.  not  only  because  I  think  the 
statutes  which  this  bill  would  repeal  are 
obsolete,  but  also  because  this  Is  one 
way  to  focus  attention  on  the  larger 
question  of  United  States-Cuban 
relations. 

What  I  am  proposing,  Mr.  President, 
is  to  repeal  three  pieces  of  legislation — 
the  so-called  Cuban  Resolution  of  1962; 
the  section  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
relating  to  assistance  to  Cuba  and  to 
countries  trading  with  Cuba:  and  the 
provision  of  Public  Law  480  relating  to 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities  to 
countries  trading  with  Cuba. 
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Section  1  of  the  bill  would  repeal  Pub- 
lic Law  87-733.  This  is  the  so-called 
Cuban  resolution  which  in  its  operative 
part  provides: 
The  tJnlted  St&tN  Ij  deterroined — 
(a)  to  prevent  by  what«ver  means  may  be 
necessary.  Including  the  use  o(  arms,  the 
ManiR-Lenlnlst  regime  In  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending, by  force  or  the  threat  ot  force.  Its 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any 
part  of  this  hemUphere; 

(bl  to  prevent  In  Cuba  the  creation  or  use 
of  an  externally  supported  military  capabil- 
ity e;idangerlng  the  security  of  the  United 
Stat^:  and 

(c)  to  work  with  the  Organisation  ot 
American  States  and  with  freedom-loving 
Cubans  to  .support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  seU-determlnatlon. 

The  Depaitment  of  State  long  ago 

1970,  reaffirmed  in  1971— informed  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  P.elatlono  that  It 
'neither  advocates  nor  opposes  repeal  of 
the  resolution."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Department's  letter  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 
'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  generaUy  reflects  the  rhetori- 
cal bombast  of  another  era. 

The  reference  in  clause  la)  to  "the 
use  of  arms"  could  possibly  be  construed 
as  advance  authorization  for  military  in- 
tervention—though it  was  not  relied  on 
by  President  Johnson  in  the  Dominican 
Repubhc  case. 

With  respect  to  the  reference  in  clause 
<c>  to  the  "aspirations  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple for  self-determination,"  it  could  be 
argued  that  the  Cuban  people  have  in- 
deed exercised  their  right  of  self-deter- 
mination and  have  determined  that  they 
want  something  very  much  like  the  gov- 
ernment they  have  got.  Although  this 
government  lacks  constitutional  legiti- 
macy, most  observers  agree  that  It  enjoys 
soUd  public  support. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  repeal  sec- 
tion 620(a>  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended. 

Section  620(a)  deals  with  prohibitions 
on  ass-.stance  to  Cuba  and  to  third  coun- 
tries trading  with  Cuba.  It  contains  the 
following  elements : 

First,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  present  government  of  Cuba.  Al- 
though the  amendment  would  repeal  this 
prohibition,  it  would  not  open  the  way 
for  assistance  to  Cuba.  Section  620(f) 
names  Cuba  among  a  number  of  coun- 
tries to  which  assistance  Is  prohibited. 
Second,  no  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  any  country  which  furnishes 
assistance  to  the  present  government  of 
Cuba  unles!!  the  President  determines 
such  assistance  to  be  In  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
dead  letter.  It  has  been  neither  applied 
nor  waived. 

Third,  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  total  embargo 
on  all  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba.  Repeal  of  this  provision  would 
not  in  Itself  affect  restrictions  on  US 
trade  with  Cuba.  These  restrictions  are 
based  on  the  President's  authority  under 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 
Fourth,  "except  as  may   be  deemed 


necessary  by  the  President  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States,"  no  assistance 
shall  be  furnished  to  any  government  of 
Cuba  until  compensation  is  paid  for  ex- 
propriated American  property.  In  the  un- 
likely event  that  Castro  were  overthrown, 
this  would  have  the  peculiar  effect  of 
denying  help  to  his  successor. 

Fifth,  with  the  same  provision  for  a 
Presidential  exception.  Cuba  is  not  to 
receive  any  sugar  quota  "or  any  other 
benefit  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States"  until  compensation  is  paid  for 
expropriated  American  property  With 
the  demise  of  the  Sugar  Act  at  the  end 
of  this  year,  the  reference  to  a  sugar 
quota  becomes  obsolete.  The  reference  is 
"any  other  benefit  under  any  law'  Is 
.■scarcely  broader  than  the  prohibition  in 
the  Hickenlooper  amendment— "assist- 
ance .  .  .  under  this  or  any  other  act"— 
which  would  continue  In  force. 

Sixth,  no  assistance — except  for  Amer- 
ican schools  and  hospitals  abroad— shall 
be  furnished  to  any  countrj-  whose  ships 
or  aircraft  transport  anything  to  or  from 
Cuba.  This  provision  represented  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  use  the  presumed 
leverage  of  foreign  aid  to  apply  the  Amer- 
Ic^  economic  boycott  to  third  countries 
Section  3  of  the  bill  would  delete  refer- 
ences to  Cuba  in  section  103(d)  of  the 
Agncultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Pub- 
lic Law  480 

Section  I03<di  provides  that  title  I 
sales  agreements  are  to  be  made  only 
with  those  countries  which  the  President 
determines  to  be  "friendly  to  the  United 
States'  "Friendly  country"  is  then  de- 
fined as  not  including  various  categories 
of  countries,  one  of  which  is  countries 
trading  with  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam  A 
proviso  exempts  medical  supplies  and 
nonstrateglc  agricultural  goods. 

This  amendment  would  simply  delete 
the  speclflc  references  to  Cuba. 

All  other  provisions  of  section  103<d) 
would  remain  intact  including  the  prohi- 
bition of  title  I  sales  for  foreign  curren- 
cies to  "any  country  or  area  dominated 
by  a  Communist  government." 

The  amendment  would  not  apply  di- 
rectly to  Cuba,  but  rather  to  third  coun- 
tries trading  with  Cuba. 
ExMiarr  1 
OEPAa  rMZ.NT  or  State, 
«f(uhinf  ton.  DC  .  September  H  1971 

Hon.  J    W.  FvtBBIOllT. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreijn  Jtelattons 

US.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
™°^.?"    ';««"«*'•:   In  accordance  with 
your  letter  of  August  3,  1971,  the  Depart- 

?]!.^m  »  ,'^  ""  '="«'""y  reviewed  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  us  and  la  pleased  to  com- 
ment upon  It.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  ue 
woiUd  repeal  the  so-called  Cuban  Resolution 
ll?2)  "^-    »PP"""<«    October    3. 

B.^i'!.,!""  '"^'  '""  "P'*'  "'  ">»  Cuban 
Resolution  was  proposed  along  with  other 
measures  affecting  other  areas  In  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  166  of  December  8.  1969  The 
Department's  views  on  this  proposal  were  set 
forth  m  a  letter  to  you  of  March  12,  1970 
by  Acting  Aaslstant  Secretary  for  Conerea- 
slonal  Relations  Torbert,  and  In  my  I.ttir  w 
you  of  June  3.  1970.  I  wish  to  rekmrm  the 
views  expressed  m  those  messages. 

Since  the  Executive  Branch  is  not  de- 
pending on  the  Cuban  Resolution  as  legal 
or  constitutional  authority  for  Ita  present 
policies  or  contingency  plana,  the  Depart- 
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ment  neither  advocates  nor  opposes  repeal 
of  the  Resolution.  However,  the  Department 
would  not  wish  this  position  to  be  misinter- 
preted. The  Cuban  Resolution  was  expressive 
of  a  common  understanding  of  the  Legisla- 
tive and  Executive  Branches  at  that  time  ot 
the  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  nations  caused  by  the 
Castro  regimes  policy  of  Interference  In  the 
Internal  alTaU-s  of  these  nations  through  sup- 
port  of  subversive  activities  and  by  its  mill- 
tary  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  history 
of  the  actions  undertaken  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  in  response  to  the 
threat  posed  by  the  Castro  regime  Is  weu 
known  to  the  Committee. 

In  the  Department's  view,  there  has  been 
no  change  In  the  basic  conditions  upon  which 
United  States  Cuban  policy  has  been  based 
In  the  years  since  1962.  Therefore,  the  Cuban 
Resolution  still  reflects  United  States  sollcv 
toward  Cuba.  ' 

The  Department  of  state  Is  prepared  to  co- 
operate fully  with  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign RelaUons  In  examining  the  questions 
ralsea  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  148. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  ot  this  report. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Davm  M.  Absbdu, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congrettlonal  Re- 
lations. 
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By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  3881.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  demonstration  and  evalua- 
tion programs  to  iiwure  the  deU%'ery  of 
adequate  health  services  for  persons  who 
have  recently  migrated  to  the  United 
States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  lack 
of  adequate  public  health  care  for  the 
approximately  4  mlUlon  aliens  residing 
in  the  United  States  concerns  all 
.Americans. 

Immigrants  often  come  from  regions 
where  exposure  to  commimlcable  dis- 
eases—some of  them  rare  in  this  coun- 
try—Is universal.  For  them,  life  in  the 
United  States,  a  new  country.  Is  made  up 
of  emotional  and  economical  stress  that 
complicates  their  health  problems. 

Unaccustomed  to  preventive  health 
services,  and  painfully  aware  of  the  high 
costs  of  medical  care,  many  immigrants 
do  not  seek  aid  until  health  problems 
have  reached  crisis  proportions.  This  sit- 
uation is  not  only  a  threat  to  the  Immi- 
grants, but  also  inflicts  harm  on 
uncounted  thousands  of  Americans. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  problems  arising 
from  Inadequate  health  care  for  these 
people.  Resident  aliens  account  for  well 
over  6  percent  of  the  population  In  my 
State  of  Hawaii.  The  rate  of  Immigration 
In  Hawaii  as  a  percent  of  the  population 
is  more  than  twice  as  high  as  any  other 
State. 

Moreover,  the  Immigrants  and  Ameri- 
can Samoans  represent  the  highest  per- 
centage of  residents  in  Hawaii  treated 
for  leprosy,  tuberculosis,  pediculosis, 
underweight  children,  mental  health,  and 
congenital  malformation. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  proposing 
Is  long  overdue.  It  wtU  bridge  the  gap 
that  has  arisen  between  the  awesome 
health  problems  of  recent  immigrants, 
and  the  insulEcient  health  care  provided. 
It  will  provide  health  services,  and  links 


to  those  services,  for  people  who  desper- 
ately need  them.  And,  by  helping  them. 
we  help  those  who  are  more  fortunate  to 
have  been  here  since  birth,  by  maintain- 
ing a  more  healthy  general  environment. 
It  is  our  national  policy  to  allow  immi- 
grants into  this  country.  We  should  not 
desert  them.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  In  recognizing  the  Importance 
of  this  bill  and  will  act  to  secure  Its  early 
consideration  and  passage. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  hijnself  and 
Mr.  Thuriiokd)  : 
S.  3883.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  improve 
the  basic  provisions  of  the  veterans  home 
loan  programs  and  to  eliminate  those 
provisions  pertaining  to  the  dormant 
farm  ead  business  loans,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

WmULNB    HOUSING    ACT    OF    1974 

Mr.  HAKTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  S.  3883.  the  Veterans  Housing 
Act  of  1974.  This  bill  Is  designed  to  im- 
prove the  attractiveness  of  the  GI  hous- 
ing loan  program.  Including  the  mobile 
home  lending  program,  to  lenders  and  at 
the  same  time  to  make  both  programs 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  eligible 
veterans  In  the  light  of  prevailing  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  housing  market 
of  this  country.  The  Veterans  Housing 
Act  Is  also  designed  to  further  aid  para- 
plegic veterans  in  acquiring  suitable 
housing  especially  adapted  to  their  needs. 
Finally  the  bill  adds  several  provisions 
which  will  facilitate  the  administration 
of  the  housing  programs  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  as  well  as  eliminating 
various  obsolete  programs  which  still  re- 
main on  the  books  in  title  38. 

I  Intend  to  schedule  hearings  shortly 
on  this  bill  and  other  aspects  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administratloii  housing  programs 
which  deserve  review. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  you  will 
increase  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
Government  guarantee  from  $12,500  to 
$17,500.  The  last  increase  In  the  maxi- 
mum guarantee  under  the  program  was 
over  6  years  ago.  The  increases  in  the 
cost  of  housing  over  this  period  are  com- 
mon knowledge.  The  Increase  in  guar- 
antee amount  will  be  added  protection  to 
the  lender's  Investment  and  should  in- 
crease participation  in  the  program  by 
the  lending  institutions. 

A  number  of  amendments  are  made  to 
the  mobile  home  program.  In  these  days 
of  higher  costs  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive means  for  younger  veterans  to  hotise 
their  families  Is  by  purchasing  a  mobile 
home  and  placing  it  on  a  developed  lot 
in  an  attractive  mobile  home  park.  This 
bill  Increases  the  loan  amount  which  the 
Veterans'  Administration  may  guarantee 
in  such  purchases  from  $10,000  to  $12- 
500  for  a  single-wide  home  and  provides 
for  the  purchase  of  double-wide  homes 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $15,000.  The  bill 
also  adds  a  provision  that  a  loan  may  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Veterans'  .iVdmlnlstra- 
tlon  for  the  purchase  of  a  developed  lot 
on  which  to  place  a  mobile  home  owned 
by  him  even  though  the  mobile  home  was 
not  purchased  under  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment loan  programs.  Finally,  the  bill 


would  make  permanent  the  mobile  home 
loan  program  and  remove  the  present 
limiting  date  of  July  1.  1975,  as  the  life 
of  the  program.  The  program  has  been 
meeting  the  needs  of  younger  veterans 
who  need  reasonably  priced  housing.  The 
removal  of  a  limiting  date  should  induce 
more  lenders  into  participation  in  this 
program,  thus  making  more  credit  avail- 
able to  veterans  for  the  purchase  of  this 
type  of  housing.  Lenders  are  reluctant  to 
enter  a  program  in  which  they  have  no 
previous  experience  when  they  note  the 
program  will  expire  in  1  year  Hope- 
fully, the  removal  of  a  limiting  date  will 
end  this  reluctance. 

Mr.  President,  except  for  certain  re- 
financing loans,  the  present  statute  pre- 
cluded the  payment  by  a  veteran  bor- 
rower of  any  dlscoimt  or  "points"  re- 
quired by  a  lender  to  adjust  his  yield  on 
the  lower  interest  rate  loan  to  be  guar- 
anteed under  the  GI  loan  program.  This 
is  a  good  provision  in  the  usual  purchase 
transaction  because  the  builder  or  other 
seller  is  in  a  position  to  absorb  this  ex- 
pense from  the  profit  on  the  transaction. 
However,  in  some  unusual  cases  where 
refinancing  is  not  involved,  the  veteran 
buyer  finds  that  the  only  way  a  guaran- 
teed loan  ca  '  j  obtained  is  by  the  pay- 
ment of  "pjlnts"  and  he  is  the  only 
party  available  to  pay  them.  This  bill 
provides  that  in  certain  stated  circum- 
stances the  veteran  may  pay  a  reason- 
able discoimt  approved  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  although  refinancing  is 
not  involved.  For  example,  should  a  vet- 
eran buy  an  existing  house  from  a  trustee 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration  finds 
Uiat  the  trustee  may  not  properly  pay  the 
discount,  the  veteran  could  pay  it  if  the 
dlscoimt  was  approved  as  reasonable  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Many  GI  loans  are  made  by  lenders 
without  the  submission  of  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
approval.  These  so-called  automatic 
loans  are  guaranteed  when  made  and  the 
lender  reports  the  closed  transaction  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  Under  the 
law.  loans  made  by  any  State,  or  by  lend- 
ing institutions  whose  operations  are  sub- 
ject to  examination  and  supervision  by 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  can  be  made  on  the  automatic 
guaranty  basis.  This  bill  would  extend 
the  automatic  guaranty  to  other  lenders 
who  qualify  under  standards  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Administrator.  What 
those  standard.s  should  be  will  be  a  sub- 
ject of  our  forthcoming  heai-lugs.  Thus 
reputable  and  established  lending  insti- 
tutions whose  activities  are  not  subject 
to  examination  and  supervision  by  any 
Federal  or  State  agencies  could  be  ex- 
tended the  benefits  of  this  automatic 
processing  if  appropriate  standards  are 
met.  In  addition  the  bill  would  provide 
that  a  veteran  need  only  certify  his  in- 
tention to  occupy  a  property  as  his  home 
at  the  time  of  closing  any  loan  which 
is  automatically  guaranteed. 

The  Veteran's  Housing  Act  would  also 
enlarge  the  opportunity  of  veterans  to 
buy  in  the  expanding  condominiiun  mar- 
ket. Present  law  restricts  this  market  to 
condominiums  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  in 
which  at  least  one  unit  has  been  pur- 


chased by  a  loan  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  This  provision 
imduly  restricts  the  "eteran  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  condominium  and  the  bill  ac- 
cordingly eliminates  that  restriction  and 
permits  loans  on  any  condominium  unit 
subject  to  approval  of  the  tmit  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Many  veterans  who  used  their  entitle- 
ment to  buy  homes  now  desire  to  up- 
grade their  housing.  Under  present  law 
their  entitlement  cannot  tie  restored  to 
their  use  unless  the  sale  can  be  estab- 
lished as  l>eing  made  "imder  compelling 
reasons  devoid  of  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
veteran."  This  bill  would  remove  that 
restriction  and  permit  the  restoration  of 
entitlement  if  the  property  has  been  dis- 
posed of  and  the  guaranteed  loan  has 
been  repaid  in  full  or  the  Administrator 
has  been  otherwise  released  from  liabil- 
ity on  the  loan,  or  if  the  Administrator 
has  suffered  a  loss  on  the  loan  such  loss 
has  been  paid  in  full.  This  will  afford 
many  veterans  the  cpportimity  to  utilize 
the  GI  loan  benefit  in  buying  a  different 
residence.  In  addition,  in  deserving  cases 
the  Administration  may  continue  to 
waive  the  foregoing  requirement?  and 
restore  the  guaranty  benefit  to  the  vet- 
eran's use. 

Under  present  law  some  builders  and 
lenders  who  have  been  found  derelict  in 
meeting  their  responsibilities  In  connec- 
tion with  housing  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  and  who  have  been 
suspended  from  those  programs  can  still 
operate  in  the  housing  programs  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

This  is  so  because  the  law  now  permits 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  recog- 
nize only  suspensions  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  under  section  512  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  This  sectltm  Is 
now  little  iLsed  In  making  suspensions  of 
this  type.  Coniiequently.  this  bill  cor- 
rects that  situation  by  deleting  the 
specific  section  512  requirement  and  per- 
mits the  Veterans'  .^ministration  to 
recognize  any  suspension  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

*b'.  President,  another  provision  of  the 
bill  Is  directed  to  the  problem  faced  by 
certain  veterans  who  are  eligible  for 
grants  for  housing  specially  adapted  lor 
their  needs.  These  are  seriously  dLsabled 
veterans  who  are  eligible  for  a  grant  not 
to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
their  special  home.  In  1948  this  grant 
was  limited  to  the  amoimt  of  $10,000.  In 
1969  the  grant  limit  was  raised  to  $12.- 
500.  Again  in  1972  the  grant  amount 
available  was  increased  to  the  existing 
limit  of  $17,500.  Bear  in  mind  the  grant 
was  from  the  beginning  designed  to  as- 
sist the  veteran  by  giving  him  not  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  housing 
specially  adapted  to  his  disabilities.  The 
average  cost  of  such  housing  In  fiscal 
year  1972  was  $38,744;  In  fiscal  year  1973 
It  was  $45,155.  With  the  trend  of  in- 
creased construction  costs  it  Is  inetltable 
that  the  average  cost  of  such  a  house  in 
fiscal  year  1974  was  at  least  $50,000,  and 
certainly  will  be  more  in  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Consequently  to  keep  pace  with  the 
original  concept  of  this  legislation  and 
to  provide  adequate  assistance  to  these 
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particular  veterans  whose  compensation 
will  generaUy  enable  them  to  qualify  for 
a  $23,000  loan  we  have  raised  the  grant 
limit  In  this  bill  to  125.000. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  bill 
simply  eliminate  certain  parti  of  the  bill 
which  are  Inoperative  such  as  loans  for 
the  purchase  of  business  property,  farms 
and  farm  equipment,  or  to  refinance  de- 
linquent indebtedness. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3883 
Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Represer.tativea  o/  the  Vnited  Statct  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  clt«d  «  the  "Vsterans  Bouslne 
Act  01  ie74". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  180a(b)  of  title  38, 
Unlced  states  Code,  is  amended  to  read  ad 
f oUows : 

*'(b)  In  computing  the  aggregate  amount 
of  guaranty  or  l.-uiurance  entitlement  avail- 
able to  a  veteran  under  this  chapter  the 
Administrator  may  exclude  the  amount  of 
guaranty  or  Insurance  entitlement  used  for 
any  guaranteed.  Insured,  or  direct  loan,  if — 
"111  the  property  which  secured  the  loan 
has  been  disposed  of  by  tue  veteran  or  has 
been  destroyed  by  Are  or  other  natural  hax- 
ard;  and 

"12)  the  loan  has  been  repaid  m  fun.  or 
the  Adm  ni-'-ator  has  been  released  from 
liability  as  to  the  loan,  or  If  the  Administra- 
tor has  suffered  a  loss  on  such  loan,  the  loss 
has  l>een  paid  In  full. 
In  clauses  (1)  ar.d  (2)  above- 
lb)  Clause  i3i  of  section  1802(d)  of  title 
M.  0n!ted  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "(3i  by  any  lender  approved  by 
the  -Administrator  pursuant  to  standards 
estabUshed  by  him.". 

(ci  Section  lB03(c)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows; 

"131  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit  a  veteran  from  paying  to  a  lender 
any  reasonable  discount  required  by  such 
lender,  when  the  proceeds  from  the  loan  are 
to  be  used: 

"(A)  to  refinance  Indebtedness  pursuant 
to  section  laiOra)  (9); 

"iB)  to  repair,  alter,  or  improve  a  farm 
residence  or  other  dwelling  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 18101a) (4); 

"(C)  to  construct  a  dwelling  or  farm  resi- 
dence on  land  already  owned  or  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  veteran  except  where  the  land 
la    directly   or    Indirectly    acquired    from 


(3)  by  strUtUig  out  In  subsection  (d)  "as 
to  which  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  Issued,  under  section  334 
of  the  National  HousUig  Act,  as  amended 
(la  U5.C.  1715y),  evidence  of  Insurance  on 
at  least  one  loan  for  the  purchase  of  a  one- 
family  unit". 

Stc.  4.  Section  1811  (d)  (3)  (A)  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  la  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "»12,i00"  wherever  It  appears  and 
InsertUig  In  lieu  thereof  "»I7,600". 

Sec.  S.  Section  181B  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  Inserting  In  subsection  (a)  "or 
the  mobUe  home  lot  guaranty  benefit,  or 
both,"  Immediately  after  "loan  guaranty 
benefit"  each  time  It  appears  therein  and 
by  striking  out  "mobUe  home '  Unmedlately 
before  'loan  guaranteed"  In  the  second 
sentence  of  such  subsection; 

(2)  by  amendUig  subsection  (b)  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"(b)"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  clauses  "(1)"  and 
"(2)"  as  clauses  "(A)"  and  "(B)",  respec 
tlvely;  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  limitations  In  subsec- 
tion (d )  of  this  section,  a  loan  may  be  made 
to  purchase  a  lot  on  which  to  place  a  mobUe 
home  If  the  veteran  already  has  such  a 
home.  Such  a  loan  may  Include  an  amount 
sufficient  to  pay  expenses  reasonably  neces- 
sary for  the  appropriate  preparation  of  such 
a  lot.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  the 
Installation  of  utility  connections,  sanitary 
facilities,  and  paving,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  suitable  pad."; 

(3)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
of  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  (I) 
aa  clauses  (A)  and  (B).  respectively,  and 
by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (A),  as  redesignated,  and  msertmg 
In  lieu  thereof  "or  the  loan  Is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  a  lot  on  which  to  place 
a  mobile  home  previously  purchased  by  the 
veteran,  whether  or  not  such  mobUe  home 
was  purchased  with  a  loon  guaranteed.  In- 
sured, or  made  by  another  Federal  agency, 
and"; 

(4)  by  amending  the  lost  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows:  "In  the  case  of  any  lot  on  which 
to  place  a  mobUe  home,  whether  or  not  the 
mobile  home  was  financed  with  assistance 
under  this  section,  and  In  the  case  of  nec- 
essary site  preparation,  the  loan  amount  for 
such  purposes  may  not  exceed  the  reason- 
able value  of  such  lot  or  an  amount  ap- 
propriate to  cover  the  cost  of  necessary 
site  preparation  or  Ixjth,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator."; 

(5)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (d)  (2) 
all  of  the  paragraph   after  "exceed — "  and 


builder  or  developer  who  has  contracted  to     Inserttag  m  lieu  thereof  the  following- 
construct  such  dwelllne  for  the  vet.r»n-  nr         ••/»,   .10  b™,  ,~  ^.,'      _._i  °_  °?: 


;  such  dwelling  for  the  veteran;  or 

"(D)  to  purchase  a  dwelling  from  a  party 
which  Is  determined  by  the  Administrator 
to  be  unable  to  pay  such  dlscoimt.". 

(d)  Section  1804(c)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  Imme- 
diately after  the  second  sentence  a  new  sen- 
ten?e  as  follows:  "Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  subsection,  m  the 
case  of  a  loan  automatically  guaranteed  un- 
der this  chapter,  the  veteran  shall  be  re- 
quired to  malce  the  certification  only  at  the 
time  the  loan  Is  closed.". 

le)  Section  1804  of  title  3J.  United  Stales 
Code.  Is  amended  hy  striking  out  In  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (d>  "under  section  513  of 
that  Act". 

81c.  3.  Section  1810  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  subeectlon  (a)  (6) 
the  second  sentence; 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (c> 
"(12.S00"  and  Uisenuig  In  lieu  tbereof 
"»17,S00"  and 


(A)  •12,600  for  twelve  years  and  thirty- 
two  days  m  the  case  of  a  loan  covering  the 
purchase  of  a  single  wide  mobUe  home  only 
and  such  additional  amount  as  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  to  be  appro- 
priate to  cover  the  cost  of  necessary  site 
preparation  where  the  veteran  owna  the 
lot.  or 

"(B)  tlS.OOO  for  fifteen  years  and  thirty- 
two  days  In  the  cose  of  a  loan  covering  the 
purchase  of  a  double  wide  mobile  home  only 
and  such  additional  amount  aa  Is  determined 
by  the  Administrator  to  be  appropriate  to 
cover  the  cost  of  necessary  site  preparation 
where  the  veteran  owna  the  lot.  or 

"(C)  «20.000  (but  not  to  exceed  •12.500  for 
the  mobile  home)  for  fifteen  years  and 
thirty-two  days  In  the  case  of  a  loan  covering 
the  purchase  of  a  single  wide  mobile  home 
and  an  undeveloped  lot  on  which  to  place 
such  home,  which  Includes  such  amount  as 
Is  datermlned  by  the  Administrator  to  be  ap- 
propriate to  cover  the  coat  of  necessary  site 
preparation,  or 


"(D)  »2a.50O  (but  not  to  exceed  •is.ooo 
for  the  mobile  home)  for  fifteen  years  and 
thirty-two  days  In  the  case  of  a  loan  cover- 
ing the  purchase  of  a  double  wide  mobile 
home  and  an  undeveloped  lot  on  which  to 
place  such  home,  which  Includes  such 
amount  as  Is  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor to  be  appropriate  to  cover  the  cost  of 
necessary  site  preparations,  or 

"(E)  »20.000  (but  not  to  exceed  »12,500  for 
the  mobile  home)  for  fifteen  years  and 
thirty-two  days  In  the  case  of  a  loan  covering 
the  purchase  of  a  single  wide  mobile  home 
and  a  suitably  developed  lot  on  which  to 
place  such  home,  or 

"(P)  »22,S00  (but  not  to  exceed  »15,000  for 
the  mobUe  home)  for  fifteen  years  and 
thirty-two  days  In  the  case  of  a  loan  cover- 
ing the  piu-chase  of  a  double  wide  mobile 
home  and  a  suitably  developed  lot  on  which 
to  place  such  home,  or 

"(O)  •7,500  for  twelve  years  and  thirty- 
two  days  In  the  case  of  a  loan  covering  the 
purchase  of  only  an  undeveloped  lot  on 
which  to  place  a  mobUe  home  owned  by  the 
veteran,  which  Includes  such  amount  as  la 
determined  by  the  Administrator  to  l)e  ap- 
propriate to  cover  the  cost  of  necessary  site 
preparation;  or 

"(H)  •7,600  for  twelve  years  and  thirty- 
two  days  In  the  case  of  a  loan  covermg  the 
purchase  of  a  sulubly  developed  lot  on 
which  to  place  a  mobile  home  owned  by  tht 
veteran."; 

(6)  by  amending  clause  (3)  of  subsection 
(e  I  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  the  loan  Is  secured  by  a  first  Uen  on 
the  mobile  home  purchased  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loan  and  on  any  lot  acquired  or 
Improved  with  the  proceeds  of  the  loan;"; 

(7)  by  Inserting  In  subsection  (f)  "and 
mobile  home  :ot  loans"  after  "loons"; 

(8)  by  Inserting  In  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (I)  "and  no  loan  for  the  purchase 
of  a  lot  on  which  to  place  a  mobUe  home 
owned  by  a  veteran  shall  be  guaranteed  un- 
der this  section  unless  the  lot  meets  such 
standards  prescribed  for  mobile  home  lots" 
after  "Administrator"; 

(9)  by  Inserting  In  subsection  (n)  "and 
mobUe  home  lot  loans"  Immediately  after 
"mobUe  home  loans";  and 

(10)  by  striking  out  subsection  (o)  In  Its 
entirety. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Chapter  37  of  utie  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  sections 
1813.  1813,  1814.  and  1822. 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  following: 
"1813.  Purchase  of  farms  and  farm  equip- 
ment. 
"1813.  Purchase  of  business  property. 
"1814.  Loans    to    refinance   delinquent    In- 
debtedness." 

Sn.  7.  Chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  SUtw 
Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  section  lS03(a)(l) 
"and  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
loan  If  the  loan  la  for  any  of  the  purpoeea 
specified  In  section  1812,  1813,  or  1814  of 
this  title"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  In 
section  1803(b); 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
1803(d)    to  read  as  follows; 

"(1)  The  maturity  of  any  loan  aball  not 
be  more  than  thirty  years"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  In 
paragraph  (3)  of  section  1803(d) : 

(6)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  In 
Butjsectlon  181S(b); 

(8)  by  striking  out  In  section  1818(a)  "(ex- 
cept sections  1813  and  1815,  and  bualnesi 
loans  under  section  1814.  of  this  title)";  and 

(7)  by  atrlklng  out  section  1818(c)  In  Ita 
entirety  and  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as 
subsection   (c). 

Sic.  8  Section  802  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  la  amended  by  striking  out  "•17,600" 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "#25,000". 
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Sec.  9.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  should 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
except  that  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 3(b)  and  section  3(3)  shall  become  ef- 
fective 00  days  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment. 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HtiMPHBEY) : 

S.J.  Res.  232.  A  Joint  resolution  to  es- 
tablish the  National  Commission  on  In- 
ila'Jon.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
reintroducing  elon?  with  my  dlstin- 
guishtd  colljague  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HCMPHKEY'  a  revised  joint  resolution  to 
estfibllsh  a  National  Commission  on  In- 
flatioa  The  National  Commission  on  In- 
gation  would  be  composed  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  economy,  and  would  work 
to  formulate  a  national  policy  to  flght 
in^atlon. 

ThD  continuing  rate  of  inflation  has 
created  an  intolerable  situation  In  this 
country  today  and  a  total  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Federal  Government.  The 
American  people's  faith  in  their  Federal 
Government  has  deteriorated  primarily 
because  of  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  to  de- 
velop a  sound  anti-inflation  policy. 

Two  weeks  ago.  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
President  Nixon  urging  him  to  establish 
a  high-level  commission  devoted  solely 
to  the  problem  of  inflation.  I  told  the 
President  that  a  proposal  to  establish 
such  a  commission,  coupled  with  a  strong 
congressional  endorsement,  would  pro- 
mote the  Nation's  confldence  in  the  Fed- 
eral Governments  ability  to  control 
inflation. 

For  the  past  4'.i  months  I  have  been 
flghtlng  for  the  creation  of  such  a  com- 
mission to  flght  inflation.  This  proposal 
is  long  overdue  and  should  have  been 
adopted  when  the  mandatory  wage-price 
control  authority  expired.  Dr.  Arthur 
Burns.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
endorsed  my  proposal  4  months  ago.  Dr. 
John  Dunlop.  former  Director  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council,  was  the  only  admin- 
istralion  official  to  actively  support  my 
proposal. 

Now  It  appears  that  the  White  House 
Is  finally  supporting  a  similar  proposal 
to  establish  a  Cost  of  Living  Task  Force. 
The  task  force  proposal  Is  similar  to  our 
proposal  to  establish  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Inflation  In  many  respects.  Both 
would  review  Industrial  supply  and  de- 
mand, encourage  price  and  wage  re- 
straint, encourage  Increased  productiv- 
ity, and  monitor  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

But  the  one  very  important  distinction 
between  the  two  proposals  is  that  the 
National  Commission  on  Inflation  would 
be  composed  of  representatives  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  and  would  work 
for  a  national  policy  to  restrain  Inflation. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed 
not  only  of  members  of  the  administra- 
tion, but  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
representatives  of  business,  labor,  agri- 
culture. State,  and  local  governments, 
and  consumer  Interests. 

Senator  Hdmpbsey  and  I  believe  that 
It  Is  vitally  important  for  all  segments 
of  America  to  be  united  In  this  national 


effort  to  reach  a  common  ground  on  pol- 
icies to  fight  inflation. 

The  Commission  will  recommend  to 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Americaji  people  specific  anti-inflation 
policies  and  programs  it  believes  to  be 
needed.  It  would  conduct  public  hearings 
on  the  inflation  problem,  and  spotlight 
any  price  and  wage  increases  which  it 
determines  would  substantially  contrib- 
ute to  inflationary  pressures  In  the  econ- 
omy. 

Our  past  experience  with  mandatory 
wage  and  price  controls  has  shown  us 
that  freezes  and  phases  tvill  not  control 
inflation.  But  I  am  fearful  that  the  con- 
tinuing high  inflation,  coupled  with  the 
upcoming  congressional  elections,  could 
lead  to  intense  pressures  to  reimpose 
strict  wage  and  price  controls. 

The  National  Commission  on  Inflation 
would  not  have  mandatory  control  au- 
thority, but  it  would  serve  to  dampen  the 
economy's  inflationary  expectations  and 
create  a  climate  of  Joint  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Government,  business,  and 
labor.  It  would  provide  an  ongoing  center 
of  vigilance  to  promote  voluntary  re- 
straint, guard  against  abuses  of  eco- 
nomic power,  and  promote  the  level  of 
confldence  in  our  ability  to  solve  infla- 
tion. 

The  flght  against  inflation  will  not  be 
an  easy  one,  especially  if  we  do  not  Edl 
work  together.  The  National  Commis- 
sion on  Inflation  will  enable  all  segments 
of  the  economy  to  come  together  and 
hammer  out  a  unified  response  to  infla- 
tion. Inflation  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
economic  problems  this  country  has  ever 
faced,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
the  possible  beneflts  of  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Inflation. 

NATIONAL   COMMISSION    ON    INF1.AT10N 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  con- 
sumer prices  have  exploded  U.l  percent 
since  last  June.  This  is  the  largest  12- 
month  price  surge  In  27  years,  since 
1947. 

Alarming  as  this  flgure  Is,  It  actually 
tmderstates  the  real  Impact  of  Inflation 
on  the  Income  of  most  Americans.  Pood, 
fuel,  housing,  transportation,  and  med- 
ical care  costs,  those  basics  which  con- 
sume most  of  the  budget  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  low-  and  middle-income  fam- 
ilies, have  Jumped  ahead  at  extraordi- 
nary rates. 

Pood  prices  are  up  14.7  percent,  fuel 
oil  and  coal  costs  are  up  62.8  percent, 
housing  costs  are  up  11.4  percent,  gaso- 
line and  motor  oil  costs  are  up  38.9  per- 
cent, medical  care  costs  are  up  10  per- 
cent, and  transportation  costs  are  up 
12.9  percent. 

But  even  more  discouraging  is  the  tact 
that  wholesale  prices  rose  In  the  past 
year  by  14.5  percent.  These  price  In- 
creases, in  many  cases,  have  yet  to  exact 
their  tribute  from  the  pocketbooks  of 
American  consumers. 

Uncontrolled  inflation  is  devastating 
to  all  our  people,  but  the  elderly,  the 
poor,  and  the  young  families  of  our  Na- 
tion, suffer  most  in  this  conflagration. 

Uncontrolled  inflation  eat.;  away  at 
the  foundations  of  our  Institutions.  It 
makes  rational  public  and  private  deci- 
sionmaking virtually  impossible. 


Recognizing  the  dire  consequences  of 
unchecked  inflation,  and  the  complete 
failure  of  the  Nixon  administration  to 
mount  a  policy  that  might  deal  effec- 
tively with  It,  Senator  Roth  and  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Commission  on  Inflation. 

STauCTVOE    A.ND    VUNCTIONS    OF    NATIONAL 
COMMISSION 

The  National  Commission  on  Inflation 
would  be  composed  of  17  members.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  chairman 
of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers, 
and  the  chairmen  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  would  represent  the  executive 
branch.  Four  Members  of  Congress,  ap- 
pointed by  the  bipartisan  leadership  of 
both  Houses,  would  represent  the  legis- 
lative branch. 

Ten  members  from  the  private  sector 
and  State  and  local  government  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  in  con- 
sultation with  congressional  leaders.  No 
more  than  five  of  these  members  could 
belong  to  the  same  political  party.  Two 
members  would  be  appointed  to  repre- 
sent each  of  the  following  groups — labor, 
business,  agriculture,  consumers,  and 
State  and  local  government.  Labor  repre- 
sentation Is  critical  to  the  development 
of  a  successful  antl-lnflatlon  policy. 
Labor  has  been  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence from  recent  White  House  meetings 
on  the  economy. 

The  most  urgent  function  given  the 
Commission  is  the  difficult  task  of  ham- 
mering out  an  antl-lnflatlon  policy  and 
program.  Their  recommendations  would 
be  made  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress within  90  days  of  passage  of  this 
resolution. 

The  congressional  members  of  the 
Commission  would  introduce  its  recom- 
mendations as  a  concurrent  resolution 
with  prompt  action  of  both  Bouses 
agreed  to  in  advance  by  the  leadership. 

I  believe  that  this  may  well  be  the 
most  critical  function  of  the  Commis- 
sion, that  is,  to  get  before  the  Congress, 
for  its  consideration  and  adoption,  a 
comprehensive  antl-lnflatlon  policy.  In 
the  absence  of  strong  and  consistent  eco- 
nomic policy  leadership  from  the  White 
House.  I  believe  this  exertion  of  con- 
gres-sional  authority  Is  absolutely  im- 
perative. 

Within  12  months,  the  Commission 
would  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  policies,  pro- 
grams, procedures,  and  institutional  ar- 
rangements to  achieve  and  maintain 
stability  of  prices  and  costs  in  a  grow- 
ing economy  with  expanding  production 
and  increasing  job  opportunities. 

The  Commission  would  be  dissolved 
within  60  days  from  the  date  it  Issues  its 
fiscal  report.  In  carrying  out  Its  man- 
date, the  Commission  should  draw  on 
the  intensive  Inflation  study  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
under  provisions  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  93. 
.vDMixsTaATioN's  ECONOMIC  K)UCY  rAXLrmxs 

Mr.  President.  I  call  for  this  unusual 
action  because  of  the  increasing  evidence 
that  the  American  economy  is  In  a  reces- 
sion and  that  the  current  administration 
so  far  has  f afled  to  do  anything  about  It. 
With   perfect   19th   century  logic,  the 
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President  and  his  economic  advisers  have 
decided  that  the  way  to  stop  inflation  is 
to  decrease  economic  production  and 
;obs. 

But  the  trouble  is  that  this  19th  cen- 
tury economic  theory  is  simply  not  work- 
ing. It  Is  driving  the  economy  into  crisis 
and  has  evolted  a  sharp  alarm  among 
our  people.  There  ts  a  general  feeling 
among  business,  labor,  farmers,  and  our 
consumers  that  things  are  finally  about 
to  become  unglued.  Yet,  all  we  get  from 
the  administration  is  an  exhortation  to 
•tighten  our  belts" — to  "grin  and  bear 
it." 

The  complete  collapse  of  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  administration  on  economic 
matters  as  to  the  urgency  I  would  em- 
phasize with  my  colleagues  today.  For 
several  years  now  Dr.  Stein  and  other 
administration  economic  spolcesmen 
have  concentrated  their  energies  on  mis- 
leading the  American  people  and  Con- 
gress about  the  seriousness  of  our  eco- 
nomic problems — particularly  the  prob- 
lem of  Inflation.  First,  we  were  told  that 
inflation  was  just  temporary.  Then  we 
were  told  that,  although  Inflation  was 
significant.  Americans  were  really  better 
off  economically  than  they  themselves 
realized.  Most  recently  we  have  been  told 
that  inflation  is  serious,  and  will  persist 
for  a  long  time,  but  it  is  the  public  that 
is  to  blame  for  the  inflation. 

This  last  statement  indicates  that  ad- 
ministration spoitesmen  will  go  to  almost 
any  lengths  to  avoid  responsibility  for 
the  disastrous  economic  situation  we 
face.  Harry  Truman  used  to  say:  "The 
buck  stops  here."  I  think  that  under 
President  Nixon  the  buck  of  responsibil- 
ity has  eroded  as  fast  as  the  value  of  the 
dollar. 

This  Indicates  to  me  that  Congress 
must  assume  more  of  the  responsibility 
for  managing  the  Nation's  economy.  The 
economic  bad  news  at  the  end  of  the 
second  quarter  makes  my  point  pain- 
fully clear.  As  the  headlines  of  many 
papers  indicated— including  the  Wash- 
ington Star  News — "GNP  Drop  Indicates 
Recession." 

The  story  that  lies  behind  that  head- 
line is  one  of  an  economy  that  simul- 
taneously suffers  from  soaring  prices  and 
a  recession  in  which  every  major  sector 
is  weaker  than  previously  expected  and 
where  no  signs  of  healthy  economic  re- 
covery can  be  discovered. 

Further  developments  sharplv  illus- 
trate this  harsh  reality; 

First,  the  real  quantity  of  goods  and 
services  produced  in  the  economy  de- 
clined at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rate  of  1.2  percent  in  the  April-June 
quarter,  following  a  7-percent  decline  In 
the  flrst  3  months  of  this  year.  In  other 
words,  in  the  first  6  months  of  1974,  the 
economy  suffered  a  recession  that  robbed 
the  American  people  of  about  $40  billion 
in  normal  economic  growth. 

Second,  consumers  spent  JIO  billion 
more  in  the  second  quarter  than  the  first 
in  a  futile  attempt  to  maintain  their 
eroding  living  standards.  In  fact,  con- 
sumers were  forced  to  spend  $11  billion 
more  than  they  received  In  Income  in 
the  second  quarter,  causing  their  savings 
rate  to  decline  from  8.9  percent  In  the 
flrst  quarter  to  7.6  percent  in  the  second 
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quarter.  Real  per  capita  income  in  the 
same  period  fell  at  a  4  percent  annual 
rate. 

Third,  housing  construction  expendi- 
tures continued  to  be  depressed  at  a  $48 
billion  level  in  the  second  quarter,  $9  bil- 
lion less  than  the  1973  level. 

Fourth,  business  Investment,  always 
touted  as  the  backbone  of  an  economic 
recovery,  only  Increased  by  $4  billion  in 
the  second  quarter,  or  what  amounts  to 
an  8  percent  armual  rate  of  Increase. 
This  is  about  hall  the  rate  of  Increase  in 
capital  spending  that  has  been  fore- 
casted for  this  year.  The  bang  has  gone 
out  of  the  business  boom. 

Fifth,  and  reflecting  a  serious  deteri- 
oration In  the  international  sector,  net 
exports  fell  by  about  SIX  billion  in  the 
second  quarter. 

But  this  profile  of  the  recession  is  only 
part  of  the  tragic  story— the  figures  re- 
leased on  July  18  also  Indicated  that  in- 
flation continued  to  increase  at  a  9  per- 
cent annual  rate.  Although  somewhat 
less  than  the  12-percent  rise  in  the 
preceding  quarter— which  was  the  big- 
gest jump  in  23  years — the  second  quar- 
ter rate  of  inflation  reflects  an  economy 
out  of  control. 

P.tOCRAM   TO  RESTOKE   ECONOMIC  STABlLmT   AND 
CHOWTR 

No  one  has  all  the  answers  to  our  cur- 
rent dilemma — certainly  I  do  not — but 
we  can  do  much  better  than  the  current 
administration's  policy  of  creating  a  re- 
cession to  deal  with  inflation.  I  believe 
that  a  National  Commission  on  Inflation, 
under  pressure  from  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  hammer  out  a  com- 
promise set  of  policies  that  all  would  live 
with,  can  make  workable  policy  propos- 
als to  restore  stability  and  growth  to 
America  and  eliminate  the  economic 
confusion  that  the  Nation  finds  itself  in 
today. 

Such  a  national  antl-lnflatlon  policy 
can  provide  the  stable  framework  within 
which  sound  economic  decisions  can  be 
made  by  all  of  the  participants  in  the 
economy. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  and  chairman  of  Its  Con- 
sumer Economics  Subcommittee,  I  have 
foUowrd  economic  matters  very  closely 
for  the  last  several  years.  I  have  dis- 
cussed our  current  economic  dLsarray 
with  administration  spokesmen,  expert 
supporters  of  their  policies,  and  expert 
critics. 

Based  on  this  experience  and  analysis, 
I  have  developed  several  proposals  to 
counter  Inflation  and  recession,  that 
need  careful  consideration. 

I  beUeve  that  these  are  a  series  of  pol- 
icies that,  if  adopted,  would  substantially 
reduce  inflation  without  retarding  em- 
ployment and  income  growth.  I  would 
hope  that  a  National  Commission  on  In- 
flation would  give  these  suggestions  care- 
ful consideration  in  framing  Its  recom- 
mendations. 

1.    TA»    KETORM    AND    TAX    RELIEF 

The  oil  depletion  allowance,  DISC, 
and  ADR  should  be  repealed  and  the 
minimum  tax  strengthened.  The  $6  bil- 
lion revenue  gain  from  this  tax  reform 
package  should  be  transferred,  as  a  tax 


cut,  to  low  and  moderate  income  con- 
sumers— those  hurt  most  by  inflation 
This  action  would  not  be  Inflationary 
However,  It  would  restore  some  balance 
in  the  distribution  of  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic growth. 

2.    FEDERAt    BUDGET    I>RIORrT1ES 

Federal  spending  should  be  reappor- 
tioned through  a  $6  billion  cut  In  the 
defense,  foreign  military  assistance,  and 
low  priority  programs.  These  savings 
would  be  used  for  public  service  Jobs, 
housing,  energy  research,  and  food  pro- 
duction— programs  which  would  both 
stimulate  the  economy  and  promote  the 
general  welfare. 

3.    INFtATION    REVIEW   BOARD 

A  permanent  Inflation  Review  Board 
responsible  directly  to  the  Congress! 
should  be  established.  It  would  monitor 
inflation  in  the  economy,  establish  guide- 
lines for  seasonable  wage  and  price  be- 
havior, hold  public  hearings  and  make 
investigations  into  wage  or  price  in- 
creases that  appear  excessive,  and  thor- 
oughly review  Government  actions  that 
increase  inflation. 

«-   NATIONAL   INCOMES   POLirV 

A  comprehensive  National  I:icomes 
Policy  should  be  developed  and  imple- 
mented. Such  a  policy  is  essential  in  as- 
suring that  we  make  steady  progress  in 
reducing  disparities  in  income  that  exist 
in  our  society.  It  is  also  needed  to  pro- 
mote the  noninflationary  growth  of  real 
income  in  America.  We  must  set  Na- 
tional Income  goals  and  develop  the 
machinery  to  see  to  it  that  these  objec- 
tives are  achieved. 

a.    NATIONAL    FOOD   POLICY 

A  National  Food  Policy  should  be  de- 
veloped that  providc-s  a  stable  and  fair 
income  to  farmers,  manages  food  exports 
so  that  domestic  supplies  are  not  threat- 
ened. Insures  competition  in  the  food 
distribution  and  marketing  system,  and 
protects  consumers  from  low-quality 
products  and  excessive  price  increases. 
Such  a  policy  would  include  a  system  of 
strategic  reserves  of  the  major  grains. 

6.    LONC-RANCE    PLANNING 

Long-range  planning  mechanisms 
should  be  developed  to  assist  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch.  They  would 
look  at  requirements  for  the  balanced 
growth  and  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  at  least  5  years  into  the 
future,  and  make  proposals  for  meeting 
these  needs.  Special  attention  would  be 
given  to  foreign  developments  that  could 
seriously  affect  the  U.S.  economy.  We 
need  to  plan  today  to  avoid  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  crises  in  fuels  and  food  which 
we  have  recently  experienced. 

7.    CREDrr    ALLOCATION   PLAN 

We  should  establish  a  Credit  Alloca- 
tion Plan  to  assure  the  availablUty  of 
reasonably  priced  capital  for  priority 
uses— housing,  .small  business,  munici- 
pal finance,  productivity  enhancing  In- 
vestment, and  the  like. 

Ability  to  pay  high  Interest  rates  can- 
not continue  to  be  the  sole  means  of  de- 
termining where  capital  w1U  be  used. 
Capital  allocation  is  too  fundamental  to 
the  achievement  of  basic  social  policy 
objectives  to  be  left  to  the  bankers  to 
decide. 
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8.   CONSUMES    SAVINGS    POLICY 

Equity  requires  that  our  small  con- 
sumer savers  be  provided  a  fair  return 
on  savings:  they  are  not  getting  it  today. 
We  should  consider  raising  interest  rates 
payable  to  small  consumers,  establishing 
■inflation -proof"  savings  accounts  and 
financial  instruments  for  small  savers, 
increasing  interest  rates  on  series  E 
bonds,  and  other  measures  to  promote 
savings  and  provide  fair  treatment  to 
Eiiiall  savers. 

«.    ANTI-TBUST   POLICY 

A  reinvigorated  antitrust  enforcement 
program  should  be  mounted  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  and  by  Congress  if  new 
legislation  is  needed.  Economic  policies 
to  stem  inflation  have  failed,  in  large 
part,  because  they  were  designed  to  op- 
erate in  a  '  free  market"  that  today  Is 
largely  a  myth  in  America. 

In  the  long-nm  we  must  break  down 
the  "administered  price  system"  that  op- 
erates In  our  economy,  or  face  a  contin- 
ued high  rate  of  inflation. 

10.      "EARLY     WARNING    SYSTEM"     FOft    EXPOBTS 

We  should  develop  an  export  report- 
ing system.  Such  a  system  would  serve 
as  an  "early  warning  system,"  when 
world  demand  for  American  commodi- 
ties and  products  threatens  the  adequacy 
of  these  supplies  for  our  own  use  at  home. 
Agricultural  exports  and  scrap  iron  are 
only  the  most  obvious  examples  of  where 
such  a  system  was  sorely  missed  in  the 
past  year.  While  a  free  trade  policy  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  all  nations,  they 
must  anticipate  and  respond  to  abrupt 
changes  in  supply  and  demand  as  re- 
sponsible members  of  the  world  eco- 
nomic community. 

11.   ENEBCY    PRICING     POLICY 

The  response  of  energy  production  to 
Increased  profits  and  prices  warrants  a 
carefuJ  review.  There  Is  a  serious  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  extraordi- 
nary price  Increases  of  the  past  year  on 
flomesiic  energy  supplies  have  resulted 
In  substantial  new  production. 

The  price-supply  performance  of  this 
highly  Inflationary  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy should  be  carefully  analyzed  and 
pricing  recommendations  made  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  major  actions  that  I  feel  should  be 
Incorporated  into  a  comprehensive  antl- 
lnflatlon  policy.  We  need  such  a  policy 
because  the  country  is  in  a  major  eco- 
nomic crisis  and  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  no  program  to  meet  the  crisis. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Senator 
Roth  and  me  in  supporting  the  creation 
of  a  National  Commission  on  Inflation 
to  present  to  the  Nation  a  workable  pro- 
posal for  national  economic  growth  and 
stability. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  at  thLs  point  in  the 
RrcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S  J  lUa.  232 
Whereas  11  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
StatC3  to  reduce  the  rate  of  Inflation,  im- 
prove the  Nation's  competitive  position  in 
world  trade,  promote  full  employment,  pro- 
tect the  imrchaslne  power  of  the  dollar,  and 


encourage  exp&nslou  ot  the  Nation's  indus- 
trial capacity: 

Whereas  the  persistence  of  Inflationary 
pressures  has  not  been  eflectirely  moderated 
by  the  Government's  current  economic  poli- 
cies and  programs; 

Whereas  there  is  a  national  need  to  pro- 
mote voluntary  wage  and  price  resualnu 
and  to  promote  confidence  In  the  Nation's 
abuity  to  moderate  the  rate  of  Inflation; 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  o) 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Section  l.  There  is  hereby  established  the 
National  Commission  on  Inflation  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  •■Commission"). 

MEMBERS  HIP 

Sec.  2(a)  The  Commission  shaU  be  com- 
prised of  17  members  selected  as  follows; 

( 1 )  The  President  shall  designate  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  who  shall  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  as  members  of 
the  Commission. 

(2)  The  President  of  the  Senate,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  two  Sen- 
ators to  be  members  of  the  commission  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
after  consultation  with  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, shall  appoint  two  Representatives  to 
be  members  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  President,  in  consultation  with 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  shaU  appoint 
10  private  members  not  mor«  than  Ave  of 
which  shall  be  from  the  same  political  party 
as  follows : 

(a)  two  from  among  persons  who  represent 
labor; 

(b)  two  from  among  persons  who  repre- 
sent business  and  Industry: 

(C)  two  from  among  persons  who  repre- 
sent agriculture: 

(d)  two  from  among  persons  who  repre- 
sent State  and  local  governments; 

(e)  two  from  among  persons  who  repre- 
sent consumer  Interests. 

(4)  Any  vacancy  In  the  commission  shall 
not  afl^ect  its  powers  but  ahaU  be  filled  in  the 
same  znann'er  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

DUTIES 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall — 

(1)  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  policies,  mechanisms 
and  procedures  to  achieve  and  maintain  sta- 
bility of  prices  and  costs  in  a  growing  econ- 
omy; 

(2)  promote  the  consistency  of  price  and 
wage  policies  with  fiscal,  monetary,  inter- 
national and  other  economic  policies  of  the 
United  States; 

(3)  provide  Information  to  the  public,  ag- 
riculture. Industry,  labor,  and  State  and  local 
governments  concerning  the  need  for  con- 
trolling Inflation  and  encourage  and  promote 
voluntary  action  1o  that  end: 

^4^  review  the  programs  and  activities  of 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  and  the 
private  sector  which  may  have  adverse  effects 
on  supply  and  cause  increases  in  prices  and 
make  recommendations  for  changes  to  in- 
crease supply  and  restrain  prices; 

(5)  review  industrial  capacity,  demand. 
and  supply  In  various  sectors  of  the  economy, 
working  with  the  industrial  groups  con- 
cerned and  appropriate  governmental  agen- 
cies to  encourage  price   restraints; 

(6)  work  with  labor  and  management  m 
the  various  sectors  of  the  economy  having 
special  economic  problems,  as  well  as  with 
appropriate  Government  agencies,  to  Improve 
the  structure  of  collective   bargaining   and 


the  performance  of  those  sectors  In  restrain- 
ing wages  uid  prices; 

(7)  Improve  wage  and  price  dat«  bases  for 
the  various  sectors  of  the  economy  to  im- 
prove coUectlve  bargaining  and  encourage 
wage  and  price  restraint: 

<8i  focus  attention  on  the  need  to  in- 
crease productivity,  savings,  and  invest- 
ments In  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors of  the  economy:  and 

(9}  monitor  the  economy  as  a  whole,  by 
requiring,  as  appropriate,  reports  on  wages, 
productivity,  prices,  sales,  profits,  Imports, 
and  exports. 

(b)  To  further  promote  voluntary  wage 
and  price  restraints  and  to  promote  the  level 
of  consumer  and  International  confidence  in 
the  Nation's  ability  to  moderate  the  rate  of 
inflation,  the  Commission  shall — 

111  conduct  public  hearings  when  appro- 
priate to  provide  for  public  scrutiny  of  in- 
flationary problems  in  various  sectors  of  the 
economy; 

i2)  report  to  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  public,  when  appropriate,  on  any 
decisions,  actions,  or  price  and  wage  in- 
creases which  the  Commission  determines 
would  substantially  contribute  to  Inflation- 
ary pressures  In  the  economy;   and 

(3 1  within  90  days  from  the  date  of  pass- 
age of  the  Resolution,  report  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  President  specific  antl-lnflatlon 
policies  and  programs  it  believes  to  be  need- 
ed. These  recommeudatlonfi  shall  be  offered 
as  a  Concurrent  Resolution  by  the  Congres- 
sional members  of  the  Commission  for  con- 
sideration by  Congress.  The  leaderships  of 
both  Houses  shall  require  that  this  Resolu- 
tion be  reported  to  the  floor  bs^  the  commit- 
tee to  which  It  is  referred  within  30  days  of 
such  referral. 

i4>  transmit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  within  twelve  montlis  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  resolution  a  final  report 
on  its  findings  and  recommendations.  Sixty 
days  after  the  submisalon  of  lu  final  report, 
the  Commission  will  cease  to  exist. 
powEms 

Sec.  4.  (at  Subject  to  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to — 

1 1 )  bold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require  by  subpoena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books. 
records  and  other  documents  as  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  advisable; 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director  and  such  additional 
stafT  personnel  as  the  Commissiou  may  deem 
necessary,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  S3  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  but  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5333  of  such  title;  and 

i3>  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorised 
by  3109  of  ttUe  6,  United  States  Code,  but 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day  for  Individ- 
uals. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  cr  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpoena  Issued  under  subsection 
(aMD  by  uiy  person  who  resides,  la  found. 
or  transacts  business  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  district  court  of  the  United  .Stales, 
the  district  court,  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mlMlon.  shaU  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  such 
a  person  an  order  requiring  such  person  to 
appear  before  the  Commission  or  a  Commit- 
tee or  member  thereof,  there  to  produce  evi- 
dence If  so  ordered,  or  then  to  give  testimony 
touching  the  matter  under  inquiry.  Any  fail- 
ure of  any  such  person  to  obey  any  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 
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(e)  In  nerdslng  its  duties,  the  Commis- 
sion— 

(1)  may  consxalt  with  such  representatives 
of  industry.  labor,  agriculture,  consumer. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  othor 
groups,  organizations,  and  individuals  aa  It 
deems  advisable  to  Insure  the  participation 
of  such  interested  parties: 

(2)  shall  to  the  excent  possible,  use  the 
services,  facilities,  and  Information  (Includ- 
ing statistical  Information  i  of  such  other 
Government  agencies  as  i-be  President  may 
direct  Bfl  well  as  of  private  agencies  and  pro- 
fesalonaj  experts  In  order  that  duplication  of 
effort  and  expense  may  be  avoided: 

(3)  shall  hold  regional  and  Industry-wide 
conferences  to  formulate  ideas  and  programs 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  objectives  sei  forth 
In  section  3:  and 

(4)  may  establish  subcommittees  to  pro- 
vide ndvlce  concerning  specUl  considerations 
that  tend  to  contribute  to  inflation  tn  any 
particular  sector  or  Industry  in  the  economy. 

COMPENSATIOK 

Sec.  5.  A  member  of  the  Commission  who 
la  not  otherwise  an  officer  or  employee  nf  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  8125 
per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formaiice  of  duties  vested  In  the  Ccmmlsslon. 
pl-oa  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence. 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  In  the 
performance  of  such  duties. 

Atn-KomtZATION    OF     APPaopaiATIONS 

Ssc.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  81.500.000 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provlrilons 
of  this  Joint  resolution. 
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from  Wyoming  'Mr.  Hansen i.  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3840,  to 
amend  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  with  respect  to 
certain  seatbelt  standards  under  such 
act. 
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S.  3305 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  <Mr.  RiBicorr)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3305.  the  Na- 
tional Huntington's  Disease  Control  Act. 

8.  3383 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovsrh,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
AsotniEZK),  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  BtnmicK;.  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  were  added 
OS  cosponsors  of  S.  3383  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  in  order  to 
provide  service  pension  to  certain  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  and  pension  to  the 
widows  of  such  veterans. 

8.   3775 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bdcklit,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Dox- 
EKici)  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  ( Mr. 
Don)  were  added  as  cosporusors  of  8. 
3775  to  provide  for  the  monthly  publica- 
tion of  a  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the 
Aged  which  shall  be  used  in  the  provision 
of  cost-of-living  benefit  increases  author- 
ized by  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

5.   3007 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tonkey,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dokenici) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  3.  3807,  the 
Student  Loan  Protection  Act  of  1974. 

S.    3S40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buckiet.  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Chitbch),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  iMr.  Sievknsoh). 
the  Senator  from  Utah  <Mr.  BBiraErr). 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Stmejo- 
T0!»).  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
WrujAM  L.  Scott),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska    (Mr.   HaosKA),    the   Senator 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS     OF     A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE   CONCtraaENT   ftESOHmOW    104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bible,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwateri, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Beknett), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McQee), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen 1 ,  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NoNN )  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  104,  relating 
to  the  availability  of  unleaded  gasoline 
and  related  equipment. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  POLITICAL 
ACTrVrtTES  ACT  OP  1974— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMZNOUENT    NO.     1780 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. ) 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  3357)  to  restore  to  Federal  ci- 
vilian employees  their  rights  to  partici- 
pate, as  private  citizens,  in  the  political 
life  of  the  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H-^TCH    AC-r    REFORM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  1  am  join- 
ing Senator  Bcrdick  today  as  a  cospon- 
-sor  of  legislation  iS.  3357)  to  restore  to 
Federal  civilian  employees  their  right  to 
take  part  in  the  political  life  of  the 
Nation. 

The  bUI  will  permit  Federal  employees 
a  greater  level  of  participation  In  the 
democratic  process — a  long  overdue  step 
to  correct  the  inequities  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  some  1 1  mil- 
lion Americans  are  affected,  directly  or 
tadlrectly,  by  the  strict  prohibitions  of 
the  Hatch  Act.  Three  million  of  these 
men  and  women  are  employees  of  the 
Federal  Govenunent;  8  million  are 
State,  county,  or  municipal  employees  de- 
pendent upon  Federal  funds. 

Under  the  Hatch  Act,  none  of  these 
11  mi:iion  citizens  can  contribute  to  the 
party  or  candidate  of  his  choice;  none 
can  volunteer  to  work  in  a  political  cam- 
paign; none  can  run  for  public  office- 
many  are  so  intimidated  by  the  sanctions 
of  the  Hatch  Act  that  they  do  not  vote 
at  all.  It  is  Ironic  that  the  very  group  of 
citizens  who  execute  our  country's  laws 
and  administer  iu  programs  are  dis- 
couraged by  Saw  from  helping  to  choose 
its  leadership. 

There  have  been  enough  speeches  made 
in  Congress  in  recent  months  on  the 
need  to  restore  faith  in  our  institutions 
of  government  by  ridding  them  of  cor- 
ruption. That  need  is  overwhelming  and 
obvious.  But  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to 
clean  up  the  political  process;  we  must 
open  it  up  as  well.  The  deterrents 
against  "politicizing"   the  civil  service 


provided  in  S.  3357  are  as  great  as  tho^e 
in  the  Hatch  Act.  But  the  opportuni- 
ties provided  civil  servants  to  partici- 
pate in  legitimate  political  activity  are 
immeasurably  improved. 

While  it  is  only  right  to  open  up  the 
political  process  to  Federal  employees  it 
must  be  done  carefully. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  destroy  the 
essential  characteristics  of  a  system 
In  which  employment  is  based  on  merit 
alone,  or  else  we  will  threaten  the  qual- 
ity and  Integrity  of  government  serv- 
ice. But  this  bill  contains  nothing  that 
would  threaten  the  civil  serrice  system 
Permitting  civil  servants  and  postal 
workers  to  participate  in  politics  does 
inevitably  expcse  them  to  the  possibility 
of  poUtical  pressures  from  their  em- 
ployers or  colleagues.  S.  3357  provides 
strong  sanctions  against  improper  soUci- 
tations  of  contributions  and  misuse  of 
official  positions,  but  in  my  Judgment,  it 
does  not  go  far  enough  in  protecting  the 
Federal  employee  from  dLscrimination 
In  hiring,  promotion,  firing,  or  in  the 
performance  of  his  or  her  official  duties 
as  a  result  of  political  activities. 

We  must  safeguard  the  status  of  Fei- 
eral  employees  as  nonpartisan  civU  ser- 
vants as  we  protect  their  political 
rights. 

That  is  why,  while  Joining  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3357, 1  am  also  introduces 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  designed  to 
prevent  on-the-job  partisan  discrimina- 
tion. With  this  amendment,  S.  3357  wlU 
go  a  long  way  toward  opening  up  the 
political  process  to  millions  of  partially 
disenfranchised  Government  workers 
while  preserving  the  integrity  of  Federal 
service. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  thlr  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amehduemt  No.  1780 
On  page  4.  strike  out  lines  8  and  7  and 
Insert  In  lieu  ttiercof  the  following: 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Section  7326  ot  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  to  read  as  followB: 
"7326.  Prohibiting  discrimination  against  in- 
dividuals in  the  competitive  servlc* 
and  the  Poatal  Service  engaged  in 
authorized  political  actlvitlaa. 
"(al  Discrimination  against  an  individual 
19  prohibited  with  respect  to  any  personnel 
action  Including  his  appointment  or  promo- 
tion In,  or  removal  from,  the  competitive 
ser-.lce  or  the  Postal  Service,  or  his  omclal 
duties  while  In  the  competitive  service  or 
Postal  Service,  as  a  result  or  that  Individual 
(1 )  treely  and  voluntarily  making  a  contribu- 
tion of  money,  services,  or  materials  to  any 
candidate  for  public  office  or  to  support  or 
further  those  activities,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7323  of  this  title,  or  (3)  voting  as  he 
chooses,  expressing  his  opinion  on  political 
subjects  and  candidates  or  taking  an  active 
part  in  political  management  or  political 
campaigns,  as  authorized  by  section  7324  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  The  CIvU  Service  Commission  shall 
prescribe  regulations  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  section.  Including  the 
Postal  Service,  and  such  regulations  shaU 
authorize  the  use  of  equal  employment  act 
appeal  procedures  or  negotiated  grievance 
procedures  where  avaUable  to  the  employee 
concerned, 
(b)  The  analysis  ot  cliapter  73  of  such  title 
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5  15  amended  by  striking  out  Items  7326  and 
7327  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"7326.  Prohibiting  discrimination  against  In- 
dividuals In  the  competitive  service 
and  the  Postal  Service,  engaged  in 
authorized  political  activities." 


RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICES  ACT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDME.Vr  KO.   17B1 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON  ifor  himself  and  Mr. 
T\ni  submitted  an  amendment.  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  the  bill  <S.  3569)  to  amend  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  and  for 
othfr  purposes. 


INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1975— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1783 

Mr.  NEISON.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
I  Intend  to  call  up  an  amendment  to  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill  which  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  herbicides  2,4,5-T  on 
any  lands  within  the  VS.  National  For-. 
est  System.  Should  this  bill  pass  without 
this  restriction,  the  n.S.  Forest  Service 
will  be  using  2,4,5-T  on  61  national  for- 
ests in  23  States  In  this  country.  This 
activity  has  come  imder  question  by  sci- 
entific experts  and  concerned  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation. 

As  you  may  recall,  2.4.5-T  was  used  in 
the  US.  military  defoliant.  Agent 
Orange,  in  Vietnam  until  scientific  evi- 
dence about  its  harmful  effects  was  dis- 
covered in  1969.  In  1970.  EPA  cancelled 
all  uses  ot  2,4.5-T  around  the  home  and 
garden,  in  recreational  areas,  and  where 
water  contamination  could  occur.  EPA 
has  further  announced  Its  Intentions  to 
reexamine  the  registration  of  2.4.5-T  for 
forest,  pastureland.  and  rights  of  way  use. 

Scientists  have  continued  to  raise  ques- 
tions about  the  harmful  effects  of  2.4,5-T 
and  its  deadly  contaminant.  TCDD,  dl- 
oxln.  Dioxln  is  the  world's  most  lethal 
synthetic  substance — so  lethal  that  only 
6  parts  of  dioxln  per  10  billion  parts — 
bodyweight — was  lethal  In  laboratory 
tests  on  guinea  pigs.  There  Is  significant 
evidence  Indlcattag  that  the  TCDD  di- 
oxln contaminant  in  2.4,5-T  bio-magni- 
fies. If  so  it  could  become  a  serious  con- 
taminant in  the  food  chain. 

The  question  remains  how  serious  is 
the  health  hazard  and  envirorunental 
damage  that  may  be  caused  in  areas — 
like  our  national  forests — where  2.4,5- 
T  is  used.  The  evidence  is  not  yet  con- 
clusive and  requires  further  research. 
But  no  one  can  state  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  that  using  2,4,5-T  is  safe. 
And  until  we  are  sure  it  is  safe,  we  should 
not  be  releasing  this  substance  Into  the 
environment . 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  pledged  to  conduct  a  full  monitor- 
ing program  and  exhaustive  scientific 
tests  to  ascertain  what  the  dangers  of 
2.4,5-T  are.  Until  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  can  develop  adequate 
tests,  then  it  seems  to  me  the  height  of 
folly  to  have  another  arm  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Forest  Service,  routinely 
spraying  the  national  forests. 


The  Idea  of  using  2.4.5-T  In  the  na- 
tional forests,  which  are  a  multiple  use 
natural  resource,  is  particularly  ques- 
tionable since  there  is  a  4-year-old 
ban  on  2.4.5-T  In  recreation  areas  and 
htindreds  of  thousands  of  people  enter 
the  forests  for  purposes  of  recreation. 

Sound  public  poUcy  dictates  restrain- 
ing all  use  of  potent  and  toxic  agents 
such  as  2.4.5-T  until  adequate  safety 
tests  are  conducted.  This  policy  should 
particularly  apply  to  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

In  this  regard,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  national  forests'  planned  use  ot  2,4.- 
5-T  in  two  national  forests  in  Wisconsin 
has  been  halted  by  the  Federal  court  of 
the  eastern  district  of  Wisconsin.  The 
Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  claimed  in  court  that  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  had  not  prepared  an  ade- 
quate environmental  impact  statement; 
this  claim  may  well  have  validity  in  the 
cases  of  59  other  operations  planned  In 
the  23  States  where  the  VS.  Forest 
Service  is  requesting  appropriations  In 
this  bill  to  spray  2.4.6-T. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  list  of  national  forests 
in  the  23  States  concerned  entered  In  the 
Record  at  this  time;  and  I  further  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  the  amend- 
ment printed  in  the  Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the  list 

and    amendment    were   ordered   to    be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

List  or  National  Forests  in  the  33  States 

Concern  Eo 

The  forests  by  state  are : 

Arkansas:  Ozark. 

California;  El  Dorado.  Klamath.  Lassen. 
Mendocino.  Modoc.  Plumas.  San  Bernardino. 
Sequoia.  Shasta-Trlnlty.  Sierra.  Six  Blvers. 
Tahoe. 

Idaho:  Boise.  Salmon.  Sawtooth.  Targh«e. 

Illinois:  Shawnee. 

Indiana:  Wayne-Hoosler. 

Kentucky:  Daniel  Boone. 

Louisiana;  Klsatchls. 

Michigan:  Huron-Manlatee.  Ottowa. 

Minnesota:  Chippewa.  Superior. 

Mississippi:  All  national  forests. 

Missouri:   Clark.  Mark  Twain. 

New  Hampshire:  White  Mountain. 

Ohio:  Wayne-Hoosler. 

Oregon:  Mt.  Hood.  Bogue  River.  WUU- 
mette.  Wlnema.  Sluslaw.  Umpqua. 

Pennsylvania:  Allegheny. 

Tennessee:  Cherokee. 

Texas:  All  national  forests. 

Utah:  Plshlake.  Mantl-luSal.  tllnta.  Wa- 
satch. 

Virginia:  JeSerson.  Geo.  Washington. 

Washington :  Mt.  Baker.  Olympic.  Snoqual- 
rate.  GlUord  Pinchot,  Wallo-va-Whltman. 

W.  Virginia:  Monongahela. 

Wisconsin:    Chequamegon.   Mlcolet. 

Wyoming:  Medicine  Bjw'.  l*2.4.5-TP 
(Sllvexl). 

Amendment  No.  1782 

On  page  47.  between  Ur.es  3  and  4,  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec,  303.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  act  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  the  herbicide  2.4,5-T  to  any  lands 
within  the  tinlted  States  National  Fomst 
System. 

One  page  47.  Une  4.  strllte  out  "sec  303"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  tbereof  "sec,  304". 


Americas  program,  it  Is  with  a  deep 
sense  of  pnde  that  I  note  how  active  this 
program  Is  in  my  State  of  Wyommg. 

Recently,  it  was  announced  that  Ken 
Hochlitz,  basketball  coach  at  Western 
Wyoming  Community  College  at  Rock 
Springs,  will  conduct  a  series  of  basket- 
bsll  clinics  for  players  and  coaches  in 
the  state  of  Goias.  Braiil.  Goias  has  a 
partnership  wi'Ji  Wyoming,  and  Ken  Is 
traveling  to  Brazil  as  part  of  the  Inter- 
American  Sports  Exchange  program  of 
the  Pa!  tners. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  Wyoming  Partners  program  for  the 
invaluable  contribution  it  continues  to 
make  to  its  sister  state  of  Goias  in  Brazil. 
I  trish  Ken  the  best  and  I  know  that  he 
will  benefit  from  his  experience  this  sum- 
mer as  much  as  the  playei-s  and  coaches 
in  Goias  will  benefit  from  having  him 
conduct  the  eUnic. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  appearing  In  the 
July  23  Rock  Springs  Daily  Rocket- 
Miner  announcing  the  selection  of  Ken 
Roi-hlitz  to  conduct  the  clinic  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  crdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

ROCHLITZ  To  CONDITCT  CUMTCS  IK  BRAZIL 

Sen  Bochlltz.  basketball  ooach  at  Western 
Wyoming  Community  CoUege.  has  been 
selected  to  conduct  baakettiaU  clinics  to 
players  and  coaches  In  the  state  of  Oolas. 
Brazil,  as  part  of  tbe  Inler-Amerlc&n  Sports 
Exchange  program  of  Partners  of  the  Amer- 
ica.'!. 

Partners  of  the  Americas  Is  an  organiza- 
tion committed  to  fostering  a  closer  rela- 
t;oni!hlp  and  understanding  between  the 
people  ot  the  United  SUtes  and  tbe  people 
of  Latin  America  through  Involvement  in 
self-help  projects. 

A  Partner's  committee  Is  formed  which 
llnkA  a  state  In  tbe  United  States  to  one  In 
Latin  America  like  Wyoming  and  Oolas. 
Created  In  1964.  84  Partner  committees  are 
active  today — 41  in  the  United  States  and 
43  In  18  Latin  American  countries. 

CScsch  Rochlltz  will  leave  for  BrazU  on 
July  31  and  return  around  August  37. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WYOMING  PARTNERS  PRCXJRAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  long- 
time advocate  of  the  Partners  of  the 


A  VISIT  WITH  HENRY  KISSINGER 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  not  long 
ago  I  accompanied  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  and  Foreign  Minister 
Hans-Dietrich  Genscher  of  West  Ger- 
many on  a  trip  to  North  Dakota  at  which 
time  they  visited  the  big  Grand  Forks 
SAC  Air  Force  Base  and  Mlnuteman 
whig,  and  the  Safeguard  antiballlstlc 
missile  site  in  North  Dakota 

Secretary  Kissinger  was  exceptionally 
well  received.  I  have  never  known  of  any- 
one who  got  such  a  warm  and  enthusias- 
tic reception. 

Blanche  Denlson.  editor  of  the  Towner 
County  Record-Herald,  a  weekly  news- 
paper In  Cando.  N.  Dak.,  wrote  a  very 
Interesting  editorial  concerning  this 
visit.  I  thought  her  observations  would  be 
of  Interest  to  everj'one.  I  request  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

A  Visrr  With  Hxnrt  ExsazNOB 

OrdlnarUy  being  "atar-struck"  about  fa- 
mous people  la  not  an  aUment  we  are  afflicted 
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with,  but  the  fascinating  sa^  of  Henry  Kis- 
singer has  been  a  drama  from  the  time  of  his 
early  cbudhood  when  he  fled  Hitler's  Ger- 
many with  his  Jewish  parents.  Only  because 
they  chose  America  as  a  refuge  have  we  been 
able  to  watch  his  astounding  success  as  this 
nation's  representative  m  the  worldwide 
quest  for  peace. 

truquely  Btted  for  bu  mlsalon.  he  had  been 
making  preparations  for  his  entire  profes- 
sional life.  As  a  college  professor  he  orga- 
nized a  40-student  summer  seminar  for  eight 
yeftrs  where  young  people  considered  by  their 
own  nations  to  be  possible  future  leaders, 
were  invited  to  the  campus  to  study  together 
for  better  understanding.  Above  all,  he  made 
friends  with  them  and  now  they  often  greet 
him,  as  a  friend.  In  their  own  nations  In  posi- 
tions of  power. 

His  understanding  that  each  nation  must 
be  allowed  to  save  face  and  "yield  as  well  as 
demand",  is  considered  to  be  the  key  to  his 
success.  So  far  nottung  has  been  hopeless  in 
overcoming  prejudice  even  with  the  Jews  and 
Arabs. 

Therefore,  last  Thursday  morning  when  we 
were  informed  of  our  clearance  by  security 
to  meet  Secretary  of  state  Kissmger  at  Con- 
crete when  he  was  escorted  through  the  In- 
fftallation  by  Senator  MUu>n  Young,  the 
temptation  was  too  great.  The  editor  was  tied 
up  with  a  meeting  but  we  enjoved  the  trip 
with  Gene  and  Connie  Nicholas  and  it  was  an 
exciting  experience 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Appropriation 
Committee.  Senator  Young  was  probably  the 
best  Informed  government  official  possible  to 
show  the  Secretary  the  ABM  site,  he  had  been 
negotiating  over  in  Russia  last  week.  As  they 
stepped  from  the  helicopter,  though  on  a 
very  tight  schedule,  they  shook  hands  and 
spoke  to  each  of  us.  Showing  deference  to 
Uie  weekly  press.  Senator  Young  invited 
Howard  Doherty,  Cavalier  County  Republi- 
can editor  and  I  to  have  our  pictures  taken 
with  them  and  we  needed  no  coaxing. 

Secreury  Kissinger  was  charming  and  in- 
terested in  the  fields  of  grain  to  feed  the 
world — which  surrounded  him.  It  brought 
home  to  us  quite  forcibly  that  though  we  ex- 
pect our  leaders  to  be  miracle  men.  some- 
how greater  than  life,  they  are  no  different 
than  the  folks  we  visit  with  on  Main  Street 
everyday.  Olfted—dedlcawd— talented,  all 
those  things,  but  s  friendly  "good  Jo*  •  with 
a  keen  sense  of  humor,  too. 

One  thing  we  have  noticed  for  some  time 
is  that  the  only  place  the  uniform  blue  or 
gray  suit  with  the  stripe  tie  and  white  shirt 
Is  seen  daily  in  mens  attire,  is  on  those  en- 
gaded  In  world  wide  diplomatic  travels  or  on 
high  government  officials  All  the  folks  on 
the  Kissinger  tour  Including  the  German 
prime  minister  and  the  diplomatic  corp  ac- 
companying them  from  Germany  were  wear- 
ing the  "uniform  •  though  It  was  a  bltstetlnE 
hot  day. 

Eten  the  smaller  helicopter  which  carried 
Senator  Young,  Secretary  Klssmger  and  the 
German  dignitaries  was  without  air  condl- 
ticntng  and  furnished  only  with  the  cus- 
tomary benches  along  the  side,  so  a  light 
summer  sports  coat  would  most  certainly 
faAve  been  more  comfortable. 

We  decided  that  men  In  top  government 
posts  dressed  this  way  because  wherever  they 
go  m  the  world,  they  need  have  no  concern 
that  their  clothing  Is  too  plain  or  too  fancy. 
One  has  to  wonder  though  when  these  well 
groomed  men  hair  always  neatly  cut  and 
in  place,  have  time  to  be  prepared  lor 
the  public  eye  even  on  the  North  Dakota 
prairies 

The  only  group  that  seems  to  have  a  "uni- 
form" look  a^iymore  is  the  lS-21  vear  olds 
where  the  boys  look  like  the  girls  and  girls 
look  ;ike  hoys  and  they  all  don  a  pair  of 
Jeans  and  seem  determined  net  to  look  dif- 
ferent Their  reason  may  be  the  same  as  the 
diplomats  and  politician.';,  that  they  never 
need  to  worry  If  their  peers  will  be  wearing 


something  dllTerent  to  make  them  feel  out  of 
place- 
In  our  everyday  world  men  are  proud  as 
peacocks  to  be  sporting  bright  coats,  plaid 
slacks,  pretty  shirts,  turtle  necks,  anything 
to  make  them  comfortable  and  attractive. 
Gone  is  the  concern  that  they  must  look 
"masculine"  and  fabrlts  are  soft  and  eye- 
catching. It's  a  morale  builder  for  the  older 
man  who  feels  yoimger  in  sharp  outfits  and 
the  young  man  feels  more  Interesting.  In 
these  times  attaining  this  is  cheap  at  any 
price. 


SENATOR  ABE  RIBICOrP 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
than  a  decade  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  serve  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  with 
Abe  Rraicorp  of  Connecticut.  As  a  for- 
mer Governor  and  Cabinet  officer.  Sena- 
tor RiBicoFF  has  been  able  to  bring  an 
unusual  range  of  understanding  and  ex- 
perience to  the  work  of  the  Senate.  He 
continue.;  to  be  an  important  leader  on 
major  foreign  and  domestic  problems. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  article  about  Senator 
RtBicoFF  which  appeared  in  a  recent  edi- 
tion of  the  New  ■york  Times.  I  a.'ilc  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article,  by  Mar- 
tin Tolchin.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RistcoFT's  Charmeu  Lite  From  Povertt  to 
Powz» 
(By  Martin  Tolchmi 
WAsHmoToN. — From  the  very  beginning,  he 
was  something  special. 

Abraham  A.  Rlblcoff  was  born  with  a  caul, 
which  hlH  poverty-ridden  Orthodox  Jewish 
family  considered  a  sign  of  great  fortune.  Al- 
though the  family  lived  In  a  New  Britain. 
Conn.,  tenement,  his  parents  believed  the 
child  would  lead  a  charmed  life  and  reach 
great  heights.  Prom  earliest  chudhood  this 
belief  was  instilled  in  the  boy.  along  with 
the  necessity  to  preserve  the  caul,  a  mem- 
brane which  is  now  protected  in  tissue  paper 
in  Senator  Riblcoll's  Watergate  apartment. 

The  caul,  apparently  has  continued  to 
work.  At  Hartford's  Bushwell  Memorial  Hall. 
Mr.  RlbicotT  was  nominated  July  20  for  a 
third  term  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
became  an  almost  prohibitive  favorite  for 
re-election.  In  January,  he  is  widely  expected 
to  tiecome  a  major  power  In  the  Senate  by 
gaining  the  chairmanship  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee 

Last  weekend,  the  Connecticut  Republicans 
selected  James  a.  Brannen.  a  black  state 
legislator,  to  oppose  Mr.  BibiCDH  in  Novem- 
ber. A  Republican  poll  two  weeks  ago  found 
that  Connecticut  voters  gave  Mr,  Ribicolf  a 
77.9  per  cent  favorabiiity  rating.  The  Sena- 
tor expects  to  spend  most  of  the  fail  attend- 
ing President  Nixon's  trial  m  the  Senate 
should  the  House  vote  Impeachment. 

Mr.  BibicolT.  over  the  years,  has  ted  a 
charmed  life  politically,  one  marked  by  an  al- 
most uncanny  ability  to  anticipate  Issues, 
from  safety  to  consumer  protection,  and  to 
forge  strategic  alliances — with  John  M. 
BaUey,  Connecticut  Democratic  chairman: 
the  Kennedys:  the  late  Senator  Richard  B. 
Russell  and  Senator  John  c.  Stennls  of  the 
Senate's  power  structure. 

Mr.  RlbicoH's  career  also  owes  much  to  an 
Instinct  for  the  dramatic  gesture — a  tour  of 
flood-etrlcken  cities  whUe  Governor,  a  con- 
frontation with  Chicago's  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley  at  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion In  1968.  a  CongresslotuLl  hearing  on  the 
plight  of  the  cities,  and  another  hearing 
during  the  energy  crisis  when  he  questioned 
oU  company  executives. 


This  talent  seems  almost  out  of  character 
for  Mr.  Rlblcotr,  an  Intensely  private  man  a 
humorless,  distant  man  who  carries  hunsell 
with  the  patrician  bearing  of  one  who  never 
seriously  doubted  his  success.  Be  is  a  man 
of  handsome  elegance,  always  meticuiousiv 
dressed,  given  to  smoothing  his  wavy  gray. 
Ing  hair,  his  lips  downturned  in  an  expres- 
sion of  perpetual,  vague  distaste. 

"I'm  not  a  backslspper."  Senator  Riblcon 
concedes.  "I'm  not  gregarious.  I'm  not  hail- 
fellow-well -met.  But  everyone  calls  me  Abe  " 

"Abe  la  the  most  Instinctive  politician  I 
have  ever  seen  in  my  life,"  says  Wilbur  J 
Cohen,  whose  basis  of  comparison  includes 
having  worked  for  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson.  Mr  Cchen.  a  former  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  served  as  as- 
sistant secretary  in  1961.  when  Mr.  RiblcoH 
headed  the  agency. 

"At)e  is  the  kind  of  man  who  feels  in  his 
guts  almost  Instantaneously,  and  then  gives 
you  the  intellectual  and  political  Justifica- 
tion," Mr.  Cohen  said. 

"I  once  asked  Abe  why  he  became  the 
first  prominent  political  figure  to  support 
John  Kennedy  tor  President,"  Mr  Cohen 
continued,  "Abe  said.  "I  had  the  reaction  that 
every  woman  would  like  him  to  be  her  hus- 
band, and  every  mother  would  like  him  to 
be  her  son.'  There  were  no  political  reasons 
no  Ideology,  no  other  Justifications  " 

THE     RlBICOrr     I&StTES 

A  Senate  colleague  called  Mr.  Rlblcoff  "a 
very  calculating  politician "  who  bad  an  In- 
stinct for  creating  with  the  waves  of  popu- 
lar Issue.  Through  the  years.  Mr  Rlblcoff  has 
championed  auto  safety,  pollution  control 
health  care,  aid  for  the  aged,  help  for  the 
plight  of  the  cities  and  now,  consumer  pro- 
tection In  fairness,  however.  It  must  be  said 
that  Mr.  Rlblcoff  also  identified  and  dra- 
matized those  issues. 

In  evaluating  fellow  politicians.  Senator 
Rlblcoff  divides  them  Into  two  groups- 
wholesalers,  whom  he  admires,  and  reaUeta 
whom  he  disdains. 

"Wholesalers  undertake  the  big  Issues  the 
big  picture  and  the  big  problems,  while  re- 
tailers devote  their  lives  to  all  the  petty 
things — door-to-door  salesmen  who  cultivate 
the  political  vineyards,  back-slapping  greet- 
ing, doing  minor  retailing  " 

The  64-year-old  Senator,  who  acquired  a 
fortune  In  real  estate  during  his  35  years  In 
public  life,  worked  his  way  through  public 
schools  and  the  University  of  Chicago  Uw 
School  m  an  assortment  of  Jobs  that  in- 
cluded paper  boy.  caddy,  milkman's  helper, 
gasoline  pumper,  construction  worker,  and 
Midwest  sales  repre.sentatlve  of  a  zipper  com- 
pany. Be  remains  couniel  to  his  brother's 
law  firm.  Rlblcoff  and  Kotkln.  which  paid 
the  Senator  815.000  last  vear.  "The  Senator 
and  his  wife  reported  a  total  Joint  personal 
income  of  S125.443  last  year. 

SCOPE  or  CAREER 

Mr.  Rtblcoff's  public  career,  always  abetted 
by  Hartford's  Jewish  community,  tiegan  with 
two  terms  in  the  Legislature  and  Included  su 
years  as  Hartford  municipal  Judge,  six  years 
as  New  England's  first  Jewish  Governor,  two 
years  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  twelve  as  United  States  Senator. 

The  cornerstone  has  been  a  relationship 
with  John  Bailey,  with  whom  Mr.  Rtblcoff's 
fortunes  have  l>een  entwined. 

"We  were  two  young  lawyers  with  offices  on 
the  same  floor,"'  Mr.  Bailey  recalled.  'I 
helped  elect  him  to  the  Legislature  In  1931. 
I  gave  him  the  nomination  for  United  States 
Senate  In  1952,  which  he  lost,  and  I  sup- 
ported him  for  the  Oovemorshlp  In  1954 
which  he  won." 

"I  thought  he  would  be  the  strongest 
candidate,"  Mr.  Bailey  continued.  "I  feel  that 
Connecticut  Is  a  very  sophlsttcated  state,  and 
you  aren't  going  to  win  unless  you  have 
good  candidates." 
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The  two  men  spotted  another  comer,  John 
p.  Kennedy,  who  rewarded  Mr.  Rlblcoff  with 
the  HE.W.  post,  which  he  grew  to  hate  be- 
cause decisions  he  had  to  make  were  often 
politically  unpopular.  Mr.  BaUey  became 
Democratic  National  Chairman. 

Mr.  BaUey  and  Mr.  Rlblcoff  insist  that, 
from  the  outset,  that  they  enjoyed  a  dlvlstoD 
of  labor,  with  Mr.  Rlblcoff  running  the  state 
BOd  Mr.  Bailey,  running  the  politics. 

"I  never  wanted  to  be  a  power  toroKer."  the 
Senator  insists.  "I  never  sought  to  build  a 
political  machine." 

Some  political  observers  believe,  however, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  .separate  from  politics, 
the  record  suggests,  moreover,  that  at  various 
key  Junctures  In  their  mutual  careers,  it  was 
Mr.  Rlblcoff  who  %-telded  the  power  and  Mr. 
Bailey  who  took  the  orders. 

In  1958,  for  example,  when  he  sought  and 
won  a  second  term  as  Governor,  Mr.  Rlblcoff 
selected  as  his  running  mate  his  executive 
assistant,  John  N.  Dempsey,  over  the  objec- 
tions of  Mr.  Bailey,  who  had  supported  Henry 
Altobello.  Mr.  Rlblcoff  had  the  political 
muscle,  and  Mr.  Dempsey  moved  into  the 
Oorernor's  Mansion  In  1961.  when  Mr.  Rlbl- 
coff resigned  to  go  to  Washington.  Mr.  Demp* 
sey  was  elected  Governor  in  his  own  right 
lu  1962. 

In  1970,  Mr.  Rlblcoff  refused  to  accept  the 
Democratic  State  Convention's  selection  of 
Alphonsus  Donohue — a  BaUey  protege — as 
the  party's  nominee  for  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  Instead  supported  a  primary  race  by 
Joseph  Duffey,  who  won  the  nomination  but 
lost  the  general  election  In  a  three-way  race. 

This  year,  although  Mr.  Rlblcoff  and  Mr. 
BaUey  had  remained  outwardly  neutral  in 
the  contest  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Governor,  many  of  Mr.  Bailey's  lieuten- 
ants supported  the  nomination  of  Robert 
KUllan.  the  state's  Attorney  General,  lead- 
ing Connecticut  Democrats  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Killian  had  Mr.  Bailey's  blessing. 

Mr.  Rlblcoff,  on  the  other  hand,  telephoned 
the  state  Democratic  leaders  and  quoted  the 
polls,  which  favored  Ella  T.  Orasso,  who  won 
the  nomination  and  Is  regarded  as  the  front- 
runner  in  the  general  election. 

"It  was  like  the  Lord  quoting  the  facts." 
said  Nicholas  Carbone.  Hartford's  Democratic 
ChalrmAn,  who  interpreted  the  Senator's 
telephone  campaign  as  an  indirect  endorse- 
ment of  Mrs.  Orasso. 

"DOESN'T   MnSCl4£" 

••.\be  works  with  the  party  In  a  quiet 
way,"  Mr.  Carbone  continued.  "I've  never 
known  him  to  tell  anybody  to  do  anything. 
He  very  seldom  asks,  and  never  tells  anyone, 
yet.  In  the  final  analysis  he's  very  effective. 
He  doesn't  muscle  anyone.  It's  not  his  style. 
He  doesn't  leave  fingerprints." 

The  low-key  style  also  characterizes  Mr. 
Rlblcoff's  work  in  Washington,  where  he  is 
regarded  as  impeccably  liberal  but  occasional 
victim  of  '■legislative  fatigue,"  in  the  words 
of  one  close  Rlblcoff -watcher. 

Ralph  Nader,  the  consumer  advocate 
whom  Senator  Rlblcoff  gave  his  first  Con- 
gressional forum  during  the  auto-safety 
hearings,  said  that  when  public-interest 
people  think  of  starting  an  Idea  moving  In 
the  Senate.  Mr.  Rlblcoff  Is  "clearly  one  of 
ttie  10  Senators  you'd  go  to." 

nnfortunately,  he's  not  much  of  an  ad- 
vocate toward  other  Senators,"  Mr.  Nader 
said.  He  doesn't  like  to  persuade  other  Sen- 
ators to  vote  with  him.  ...  He  seems  chron- 
ically reluctant  to  use  the  power  he  has." 

In  the  Senator's  present  campaign  for  a 
consumer  protection  agency,  for  example, 
"unlike  Senator  Allan  Cranston,  of  California, 
he's  tempennentally  Incapable  of  button- 
holing Senators  and  saying.  'Vote  for  this 
bU!.'  •■  Mr.  Nader  said. 

Mr,  Rlblcoff.  aware  of  this  crttlclsm,  re- 
plies that  "I  am  reluctant  to  push  people 
against  the  wall"  and  adds  that  "I'm  not  a 
Wheeling-dealing  Senator." 


A    MZnCtTLOUS    MAN 

From  Mr.  Rlblcoff's  earliest  days  In  politics, 
several  threads  have  run  through  bis  career. 
One  is  attention  to  details.  "Nothing  Is  slop- 
py," said  Gloria  Schaffer.  Connecticut's  Sec- 
retary of  the  State.  "He's  meticulous  in  the 
way  he  looks,  and  that's  exactly  what's  going 
on  inside." 

It  was  this  meticulousness.  and  a  gift  for 
political  fiUTTlval,  that  led  Mr.  Rlblcoff  to 
initiate  a  year-long  series  of  Connecticut 
brunches  In  1973  In  all  sections  of  the  state, 
attended  by  all  Democratic  officeholders. 
"They  led  to  the  united  Democratic  party 
that  you  see  today,"  Mr.  Rlblcoff  said. 

Mr.  Rlblcoff  also  has  a  well-defined  public 
relations  Instinct,  and  enjoys  excellent  rela- 
tions with  the  working  press.  As  Governor, 
he  held  two  press  conferences  dally. 

During  the  1954  campaign  for  Governor. 
Mr.  Rlblcoff  dramatically  confronted  an  antl- 
Semltlc  whispering  campaign  by  going  on 
television  and  declaring:  "Any  boy,  regard- 
less of  race,  creed  or  color  has  the  right  to 
aspire  to  public  office.  It  Is  not  Important 
whether  I  win  or  lose.  Ilie  Important  thing 
is,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  Abe  Rlblcoff  U 
not  here  to  repudiate  the  American  dream, 
and  I  know  that  the  American  dream  can 
come  true." 

His  most  dramatic  confrontation,  however, 
came  at  the  1966  National  Convention,  when 
he  threw  away  his  prepared  speech  nominat- 
ing Senator  George  MoGovem  of  South  Da- 
Rota  and  instead  assailed  Mayor  Daley  and 
"Gestapo  tactics  on  the  streets  of  Chicago." 
The  Mayor  replied  with  obscenities  on  Uve 
television. 

ATTACK   ON    JAVmS 

In  1971,  In  a  dramatic  Senate  debate  with 
Jacob  K.  Javits,  New  York  Re.'^ubllcan  and 
the  only  other  Jew  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Rlbl- 
coff supported  an  amendment  sponsored  by 
Senator  Stennls,  the  Mississippi  Democrat,  to 
extend  school  desegregation  legislation  to 
the  north. 


DR.  OLAF  C.  SOINE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  after 
serving  nearly  30  years  as  a  soil  sur- 
veyor In  the  Red  River  Valley,  Dr.  Olaf 
C.  Soine  has  retired  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  from  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service. 

Many  people  have  and  will  continue 
to  benefit  from  the  work  he  has  done 
developing  and  testing  significant  crop 
and  soil  practices  in  northwest  Minne- 
sota. 

Dr.  Solne  has  had  a  distinguished  ca- 
reer as  a  scientist.  He  has  taught  soils 
and  agronomy  classes  at  the  Northwest 
School  of  Agriculture,  and  has  been  head 
of  applied  research  studies  in  soils  and 
agronomy  at  the  Northwest  Experiment 
Station.  He  has  also  pioneered  the  Land 
Grant  College  sugarbeet  research  work 
in  the  Red  River  Basin. 

Dr.  Soine  should  also  be  recognized  for 
his  great  contributions  as  an  active  citi- 
zen. He  has  served  as  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Crookston,  and  also  as  the  president 
of  the  Red  River  Valley  Development 
Association  for  18  years. 

In  the  Northwest  Experiment  Station 
News.  Dr.  Soine  reflects  over  his  past  29 
years  in  '^oil  research.  This  is  an  inter- 
esting and  informative  article  about  ag- 
ricultural change. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


RETLCCTtOHS  OTOt  THE  PA«T  29  TEABS 

(ByOlafC.  Solne) 

This  will  be  my  last  official  article  for  the 
quarterly  as  I  will  retire  on  Augtist  l,  after 
a  tenure  of  32  years  with  the  University  of 
Minnesota — three  years  at  St.  Paul  and  29 
years  at  Crookston. 

Many  agricultural  changes  have  take  n 
place  during  this  short  period  of  time  In  the 
Red  River  Valley  area. 

The  biggest  change  has  been  from  horse 
power  to  the  big  air -conditioned,  radio  hook- 
up, hydraulic -opera  ted  tractors  of  today. 
When  I  first  came  to  this  Experiment  Sta- 
tion In  1945.  two  teams  of  horses  were  still 
used  for  farm  operations.  Tractors  of  that 
date  were  smaller,  not  well  equipped,  and 
farms  were  much  smaller  and  required  more 
manual  labor. 

Crop  yields  have  almost  doubled  during 
this  period,  but  are  stUl  dependent  on 
weather  conditions  In  this  area.  Spring  wheat 
yield  records  for  1943  to  1945  for  varieties 
like  Thitcher  and  PUot  yielded  28  to  31 
bushels  per  acre  compared  to  precent  day 
varieties  like  Era  which  has  a  three-year 
average  of  64  bushels  per  acre  Present  day 
wheat  varieties  have  higher  yield  potential 
and.  with  proper  fertilization,  can  achieve 
greater  yields. 

Barley  varieties  have  not  Increased  In  yield 
as  much  as  wheat.  For  example.  Mars  and 
Kindred  averaged  53  bushels  for  1943  to 
194S  compared  to  Cree  and  Lark^r  which 
have  averaged  79  to  81  bushels  for  the  1971 
to  1973  period 

Oat  yields  have  not  Increased  as  much 
when  you  consider  that  Mlndo  and  Bcnda 
yielded  70  to  75  bushels  per  acre  during  1943 
to  1945  While  Otter  and  Lodl  yielded  97  and 
107  bushels  per  acre  for  the  period  1971 
through  1973 

Some  of  the  early  chemical  weed  control 
work  was  conducted  here  at  this  station  in 
1947.  Experiments  with  three  different  for- 
mulations of  the  chemical  a.4-D  were  ap- 
plied to  barley  plots  Infested  with  wild  mus- 
tard, sow  thistle,  and  wUd  buckwheat  The 
results  were  dramatic,  and  pictures  show 
complete  control  of  these  weeds  on  the 
treated  plots  versus  the  untreated  plots.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  extensive  research  with 
chemical  weed  control,  and  today  we  can  see 
the  results  of  these  early  trials  on  all  of  our 
crops  here  In  the  Valley.  In  the  near  fu- 
ture you  may  see  chemicals  being  used  to 
thin  and  control  weeds  In  sugarbeecs.  Weed 
control  has  been  one  of  the  otistacles  for 
maximum  crop  yields  In  the  past,  but  with 
our  present  day  knowledge  of  chemical  weed 
control,  this  problem  Is  being  solved. 

OU  producing  sunflowers  were  first  Intro- 
duced to  the  Red  River  Valley  In  1947  when 
trials  were  conducted  here  at  the  station. 
These  dwarf  type  sunflowers  which  were 
developed  in  Canada  showed  good  yielding 
ability  and  produced  high  quality  oil.  Fer- 
tlltzer  trials  conducted  here  in  1947  showed 
Increases  of  SOO  to  600  pounds  per  acre  over 
untreated  plots.  Commercial  sunflower  pro- 
duction started  in  the  spring  of  194S  in  tiie 
Red  River  Valley  of  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota  when  approximately  8.000  acres  were 
seeded.  This  crop  has  now  emerged  into  a 
major  farm  enterprise. 

The  first  sugarbeet  research  work  at  tbe 
station  was  started  In  1956  when  a  rotation 
study  was  set  up  In  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Soil  Science.  University  of  Min- 
nesota. St.  Paul.  This  early  work  led  to  some 
Interesting  results  with  crop  rotations  and 
their  effect  on  sugarbeets.  Since  that  time 
numerous  studies  have  been  conducted  on 
various  phases  of  sugarbeet  production,  In- 
cluding chemical  weed  control,  simulated 
hall  damage  to  sugarbeets,  various  fertilizer 
trials  and  using  sugarbeet  tops  for  silage.  My 
work  will  be  concluded  this  year  with  an 
eight-year  study  on  the  effect  of  six  different 
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rotations  on  the  yielda  and  quality  of  sugar- 
beets.  Many  of  these  experlmeDts  were  carried 
out  on  fanners"  fields  throughout  the  Red 
River  Valley  area  where  actual  Held  condi- 
tions were  observed.  Today  there  Is  a  large 
group  of  researchers  working  on  all  aspects 
of  sugarbeet  production  here  In  the  Valley. 

Last,  but  not  least.  Is  tiie  wonderful  co- 
operation that  I  have  had  with  students, 
teachers,  farmers,  and  many  other  groups  of 
people  here  In  the  Hed  River  Valley  area.  1 
will  miss  these  wonderful  associations  but 
know  that  It  Is  time  to  step  aside  and  let 
othei3  carry  on  the  work  here  at  the  North- 
west Experiment  SUtlon. 
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IMPEACHMENT— A  PAIR  TRIAL 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  In 
this  time  of  preparation  by  the  Senate 
for  the  eventuality  of  a  possible  Impeach- 
ment trial,  I  believe  it  is  more  essential 
than  ever  for  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  hold  fast  to  the  principles  of  fairness 
and  Justice  upon  which  our  American 
institutions  are  based— falmes.'i  to  the 
Senate,  fairness  to  constitutional  proc- 
esses, and  fairness  to  the  President. 

In  this  regard.  I  trust  that  any  de- 
cisions whlcli  the  Senate  collectively  will 
make  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  shall 
conduct  a  trial  will  be  made  upon  the 
highest  principles  of  American  justice 
and  fairness.  As  one  of  our  admired  for- 
mer colleagues.  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  stated  recently  in  his  commence- 
ment address  at  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Law  Center: 

Justice  and  fairness  are  not  generalities. 
They  are  embedded  In  many  provisions  of 
the  original  Constitution,  In  Its  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  Its  later  Amendments. 

The  prescriptions  of  "due  process."'  '"the 
equal  protection  of  tee  law,"'  are  famuiar 
phrases.  They  are  more — they  are  substantial 
and  fair — for  their  purpose  Is  to  protect  the 
r.ght  of  every  individual  against  arbitrary 
"TT  unequal  action  by  the  government  or  by 
tne  people — mslontlea  or  minorities — In  Ju- 
dicial, legislative  or  administrative  proceed- 
ings 

Senator  Cooper  added: 

It  has  been  said  that  while  these  terms 
are  dlfflcult  of  deflnluon.  they  represent  an 
Inherent  belief  of  Individuals  that  In  a  free 
and  democratic  government,  they  can  rely 
on  rules  and  standards— not  dictatorial— 
which  assure  that  they  win  be  accorded  equal 
treatment  m  their  relationships  with  the 
government  and  each  other. 

Mr.  President,  while  he  did  not  say  so 
I  might  observe  that  the  words  of  Sen- 
ator Cooper  parallel  the  view  of  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Story,  who  In  ills  scholarly 
work.  "Commentaries  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States."  wrote: 

The  doctrine.  Indeed,  would  be  truly  alarm- 
ing that  the  common  law  did  not  regulate 
Interpret,  and  control  the  powers  and  duties 
of  The  court  of  Impeachment.  What,  other- 
wise, would  become  of  the  rules  of  evidence 
the  legal  notions  of  crimes,  and  the  applies 
Hon  of  principles  of  public  or  municipal 
Jurisprudence  to  the  charges  against  the 
accused?  It  would  b-  a  most  extraordinary 
anomaly,  that  while  every  citizen  of  every 
State,  orlguuilly  composing  the  Unloti 
would  be  entitled  to  the  common  law,  as 
his  birthright  and  at  once  his  protector  and 
guide:  a"  a  citizen  of  the  Union,  or  an 
officer  of  the  Union,  he  would  be  subjected 
to  no  law,  to  no  principles,  to  no  rules  of 
evidence 


Prom  his  readings  of  the  meaning  of 
the  American  ideal  of  fairness,  Senator 
Cooper  advised  the  law  graduates  of  Ills 
belief  that — 

The  President  Is  entitled.  In  the  full  range 
ol  Watergate  proceedings,  to  the  Constitu- 
tional rights  of  "due  process,  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  and  the  presumption  of 
Innocence"  which  are  the  rights  of  every 
Individual  even  accorded  to  noncltlzens  In 
our  country. 

The  same  conclusion  was  reached  by 
Judge  Alexander  Simpson,  Jr  ,  who  wrote 
the  first  book-length  exploration  of  Fed- 
era!  Impeachments  in  1916.  In  a  book 
marked  by  the  Quality  of  scholarship  and 
historicil  rcs'.irch.  Judge  Simpson  finds 
on  the  ba.'Js  of  th3  wsolutlons  and  de- 
bates  of  the  Cor^titutional  Convention 
ot  1787.  the  English  pracUce  of  impeach- 
ment, and  the  precedents  in  the  Senate, 
that  thi-,  body,  when  sitting  for  the  trial 
of  an  impeachment,  "has  the  attributes 
of  and  proceeds  like  a  court."  From  this 
fact.  Judge  Simpson  believes  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  the  defendant  In  im- 
peachment tiials  is  protected  by  the 
same  constitutional  rights  and  privileges 
as  those  which  are  guaranteed  at  the  trial 
of  ordinary  offenses,  excepting  only  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  since  the  Senate 
Itself  sits  as  both  Judge  and  jury. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  we  find  evidence, 
that  each  impeachment  tried  by  the 
Senate  ij  in  its  nature  a  judicial  one.  in 
the  provisions  ol  the  Constitution  itself, 
which  again  and  again  refers  to  impeach- 
ment in  the  technical  languatre  of  criin- 
ina!  law.  such  as:  "To  try."  "convicted," 
"pardons  for  offenses  except  impeach- 
ment," '■•he  pnrty  convicted."  "'convic- 
tion of  trenson,"  "'the  trial  of  all  crimes, 
except  impeachni'^nt."'  These  terms  ap- 
pear at  several  plac3s  in  the  Constitution, 
including  ar'ilcle  I,  sc:tion  3.  clauses  6 
and  7:  article  n.  section  2,  clause  1: 
article  11.  section  4;  and  article  m.  sec- 
tion 2.  clause  3. 

With  this  background.  I  wish  to  make 
some  observations  about  ■suggestions  for 
proposed  re\'isicn  of  the  Sencte  rules  in 
impeachment  trials  which  have  been  of- 
fertd  by  various  Senators.  I  make  no 
final  judgment  on  the  matters  which  I 
am  about  to  discuss,  but  I  do  wish  to 
raise  some  serious  questions  which  I  be- 
lieve it  is  incumb"nt  upon  each  Senator 
to  consider  for  him.«elf  d'jrins  the  course 
of  our  exploration  of  this  subject. 

Among  those  rccomraendatlons  for 
revision  which  I  believe  to  have  inherent 
problems  of  a  constitutional  or  fairness 
nature  are  the  following: 

First.  The  standard  of  evidence  re- 
quired to  convict.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Senate  determine  guilt  or  in- 
nocence on  the  ba'Tls  of  "clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence."  This  is  offered  as  be- 
ing a  possibly  higher  standard  than  a 
mere  "preponderance"  of  evidence,  but 
I  would  note  that  it  falls  short  of  provid- 
ing a  defendant  in  an  Impeachment  of 
proof  of  his  guilt  "beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt."'  which  appears  to  be  a  mandate 
of  "due  process." 

Second.  Is  a  defendant  entitled  to  '"a 
presumption  of  innocence"  Again,  I 
would  believe  that  fundamental  Ameri- 
can justice  W"ould  argue  so.  but  this  prin- 


ciple is  not  included  in  any  of  the  pro- 
posed rule  revisions  which  I  have  seen. 

Third.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
power  to  vote  on  questions  of  evidence 
and  other  preliminary  motions  be  denied 
to  the  Chief  Justice,  sitting  as  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  in  the  trial  ot  a  Pre.^1- 
dent.  Yet,  I  submit  that  there  are  at  least 
three  sound  constitutional  reasons  for 
upholding  the  right  of  the  Chief  JusUce 
both  to  vote  and  to  make  Initial  rul- 
ings upon  motions  and  questions  during 
an  Impeachment  trial. 

First,  In  the  trial  of  President  Andrew 
Johnson,  this  very  question  was  put  to 
the  Senate,  which  thereupon  defeated  a 
resolution  that  the  Chief  Justice  had 
no  right  to  vote,  by  a  vote  of  22  to  26.  The 
Senate  also  defeated  by  a  vote  of  20  to 
30  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
Chief  Justice  had  no  privilege  of  ruling 
on  questions  of  law. 

Second,  one  reason  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  provided  that  in  the  trial 
of  a  President  the  Chief  Justice  should 
preside  is  because  the  usual  Presiding 
Officer,  the  "Vice  President,  would  have 
a  direct,  personal  interest  in  the  result 
There  is  no  implication  in  this  that  the 
Chief  Justice  should  not  retain  the  same 
privileges  as  the  Vice  President  ordinar- 
ily has  as  the  Presiding  Officer.  In  fact 
It  would  seem  natural,  since  the  Chief 
Justice  succeeds  to  the  position  of  the 
Vice  President,  that  the  Chief  Justice 
also  succeeds  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges that  the  Vice  President  has.  which 
includes  the  right  to  vote  and  make  rul- 
ings on  initial  questions  of  law. 

Third,  an  important  additional  reason 
the  Founding  Fathers  would  have  meant 
for  the  Chief  Justice  to  have  the  pov.er  to 
vote  on  matters  of  law  is  so  the  President 
would  not  be  exclusively  dependpnt  on 
the  legislature.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  In  the  debates  of  the  Fed- 
eral Convention  of  1787,  when  the  sub- 
ject of  Impeachment  was  discussed, 
many  delegates  on  both  sides  of  the 
Issues  expressed  the  fear  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  put  too  much  In  the  power 
of  the  legisature. 

For  example.  Mr.  Gouveneur  Morris 
declared — 

That  he  was  against  a  dependeiu*  of  the 
Executive  on  the  legislature,  considering  the 
legislative  tyranny  to  be  apprehended    .  .  . 

James  Madison  objected  to  a  trial  of 
the  President  by  the  Senate  alone  be- 
cause he  feared  the  President  would  be 
"made  Improperly  dependent."  Madison 
argued  that  he  "would  prefer  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  the  trial  of  Impeach- 
ments, or  rather  a  tribunal  of  which  that 
should  form  a  part." 

Thus,  Mr.  President.  It  may  be  argued 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  assumed  a 
power  In  the  Chief  Justice  to  cast  votes 
on  questions  of  law.  at  the  trial  of  im- 
peachments, as  one  additional  .safeguard, 
connected  with  the  requirement  of  a  two- 
thirds  vote  for  conviction,  which  would 
protect  against  the  President  becoming 
what  James  Wilson  called,  "the  minion 
of  the  Senate." 

Fourth.  The  present  rules  allow  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  12  Senators 
to  receive  evidence  and  take  testimony  lo 
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the  case  of  Impeachment  trials.  It  hf.s 
been  suggested  that  this  rule  be  revised 
to  allow  the  appointment  of  panels  of 
Senators  of  any  size  and  lor  any  purpose. 
I  would  ask  Senators  to  examine  this 
suggested  change  most  carefully.  What 
else  Is  it  suggested  that  panels  of  Sena- 
tors may  do  except  take  evidence  and 
testimony?  Why  should  not  all  Sena- 
tors be  able  to  be  present  at  every  stage 
of  an  Impeachment  trial? 

Fifth.  The  new"  rules  I  have  seen,  like 
the  old  rules,  restrict  the  right  of  in- 
diridual  Senators  to  ask  a  question  or 
series  of  questions  of  a  witness,  to  written 
questions  only.  But,  I  would  ask  whether 
this  does  not  inhibit  a  Senator  from  pro- 
pounding foUowup  questions?  By  having 
to  wait  until  he  has  time  to  write  out 
each  new  question  that  a  witness'  testi- 
mony may  lead  into,  time  wiU  be  lost  and 
a  Senator  may  simply  not  attempt  to  go 
through  the  process  of  writing  out  ques- 
tion after  question  as  the  Ideas  may  come 
to  mind.  I  think  a  careful  study  of  how 
this  practice  has  worked  In  the  past 
would  prove  a  useful  guide  to  the  Senate. 

Sixth.  Among  the  revisions  suggested 
is  a  rule  that  would  specifically  permit 
attorneys  for  the  Senate  to  ask  leading 
questions  of  "witnesses.  Once  again,  I 
would  ask  whether  this  runs  counter  to 
fundamental  principles  of  American  Jus- 
tice and  fairness? 

Seventh.  The  same  q-aestlon  may  be 
asked  about  another  proposed  revision 
ol  the  rules  which  would  allow  hearsay 
to  be  used  to  convict.  Is  this  the  essence 
of  a  "trial,"  a  word  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  to  have  a  meaning  of 
its  own? 

Eighth.  One  set  of  proposed  rules  re- 
visions would  abolish  the  right  of  assert- 
ing a  confidentiality  for  "state  secrets." 
But  in  the  iiistorical,  recent  decision 
r»Iatlv»  to  the  claim  of  executive  privi- 
lege. Ciiief  Justice  Burger,  writing  for  a 
unanimous  court,  expressly  found  that 
"the  protection  of  the  confidentiality  ol 
Presidential  communications  has  consti- 
tutional underpinnings." 

Speaking  specifically  of  the  three  cate- 
gories of  "military,  diplomatic  or  sensi- 
tive national  security  secrets,"  the  Su- 
preme Court  quoted  favorably  from  two 
of  its  earlier  decisions  which  had  held 
that  the  courts  must  show  "the  utmost 
deference"  to  a  President's  clahn  of  priv- 
ilege on  the  ground  of  military  or  dip- 
lomatic secrets. 

One  of  the  decisions  quoted  approv- 
ingly In  Chief  Justice  Burger's  opinion 
Is  United  States  against  Reynolds,  in 
which  the  Court  said  that— 

When  there  Is  a  reasonable  danger  that 
compulsion  of  the  evidence  wUl  expose  na- 
tional security  secrets  which  should  not  be 
divulged,  "the  court  should  not  jecpardlze 
the  security  which  the  privilege  Is  meant  to 
protect  by  Insisting  upon  an  examination 
01  the  evidence,  eren  Jiy  the  Judge  atone, 
in  chambers."  (Italics  added.) 

Accordingly,  if  there  should  be  any  in- 
formation or  materials  of  this  nature 
among  any  of  the  documents  whlcji  may 
be  subpenaed  by  the  Senate,  the  Presi- 
dent's Interest  in  preservhig  these  "state 
secrets"  would  appear  to  be  constitution- 
ally based  upon  a  unanimous  holding  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  would  leave 


any  assertion  of  a  higher  claim  to  such 
material  by  the  Senate  resting  on  dicta- 
torial grounds. 

Ninth.  Included  in  the  suggested  rules 
changes  is  authority  for  the  Senate  to 
bar  the  presence  of  the  defendant's  law- 
yers at  an}'  stage  of  an  impeachment 
trial,  upon  the  vote  ol  the  Senate.  I  do 
not  know  if  this  purpose  is  intentional, 
or  the  result  of  clumsy  drafting,  but  I 
would  seriously  suggest  that  It  is  in  vio- 
lation of  "due  process.'" 

Tenth.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Senate  impeachment  rules  should  be  re- 
written to  permit  the  Senate  to  "impose 
reasonable  limitations  on  opening  and 
closing  arguments."'  Now  I  wonder,  if  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  should  vote  that 
5  minutes  is  a  reasonable  time  for  these 
major  arguments,  whether  this  would 
satisfy  the  essentials  of  a  fair  trial?  If 
we  are  going  to  alter  the  Senate  rules  in 
this  respect,  it  may  be  that  we  would 
wish  to  nail  down  a  minimum  time  for 
the  major  argimients  of  at  least  half  an 
hour. 

Eleventh.  Another  proposed  revision 
would  provide  for  an  automatic  disquali- 
fication from  any  future  office  upon  a 
vote  of  conviction,  unless  the  Senate 
orders  otherwise.  Here  again.  I  think 
there  is  much  eridence  to  the  effect  that 
the  Constitution  anticipates,  and  a  fair 
trial  necessitates,  a  separate  vote  on  the 
matter  of  barring  from  future  office. 

Twelfth.  Several  Senators  have  sug- 
gested that  the  rules  should  be  altered 
so  that  the  Senate  may  authorize  the 
leadership  to  permit  the  televising  of  an 
Impeachment  trial.  Yet,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  the  televising  of  a 
criminal  trial  is  inherently  invaUd  under 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, even  without  a  showing  of  prej- 
udice or  a  demonstration  of  the  con- 
nection between  an  eventual  conviction 
and  the  televising.  I  would  remind  my 
colleagues  that  in  this  case,  overturning 
the  conviction  of  Billie  Sol  Estes.  Chief 
Justice  Warren  wrote  that  the  televising 
of  his  trial  was  a  return  to  "frontier 
justice." 

Similarly,  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  pro- 
hibits the  televising  of  court  trials,  rule 
53  of  the  Federal  Ru^es  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure prohibits  the  "broadcEistlng"'  of 
trials,  and  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  has  unanimously  con- 
demned televised  trials. 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  based  his 
conclusion  that  it  vioI."!tes  due  process 
for  criminal  trials  to  be  televised,  on  the 
ground  "that  the  televising  of  trials 
diverts  the  trial  from  Its  proper  purpose 
in  that  it  has  an  Inevitable  impact  on  all 
the  trial  participants." 

Whether  they  do  so  consciously  or  8ub- 
conacloualy.  all  trial  parUdpints — 

And  I  would  Interject  that  this  In- 
cludes Senators — 

act  differently  In  the  preeenoe  of  television 
comenis.  And.  even  If  aU  participants  made  a 
conscientious  and  stutlled  effort  to  be  unaf- 
fected by  the  presence  of  television,  this  effort 
In  Itself  prevents  them  from  giving  their 
full  attention  to  their  proper  functions  at 
trials. 

Justice  Harlan,  the  string  Judge  In  this 
case,  concurred  by  saylns: 


Courtroom  television  Introduces  into  the 
conduct  ol  a  criminal  trial  the  element  of 
profeaslonal  "showmanship"  and  extraneous 
Influence  whose  subtle  cspacltles  for  seilous 
mischief  In  a  case  of  this  sort  will  not  he 
underestimated  by  any  lawyer  experienced 
In  the  elusive  Imponderables  of  the  trial 
arena. 

As  to  the  contention  that  there  Is  dis- 
crimination as  between  the  television 
and  radio  reporter,  and  the  newspaper 
reporter.  Chief  Justice  Warren  an- 
swered : 

So  Ion?  as  the  television  Industry.  Uke 
the  other  communications  media,  is  free  to 
send  representatives  to  trials  and  to  report 
on  those  trials  to  Its  viewers,  there  la  no 
abridgement  of  the  freedom  of  press. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  announcing 
any  final  judgment  on  the  matters  which 
I  have  discussed,  nor  am  I  in  the  slight- 
est sense  indicating  how  I  would  view 
any  of  the  facts  and  arguments  that  may 
be  presented  at  a  possibb  impeachment 
trial.  The  Impeachment  process  neces- 
sarily involves  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  wisdom  and  care  on  our  part  if  we  are 
to  keep  faith  with  the  best  of  American 
principles  of  fairness  and  justice,  and  1 
have  merely  undertaken  In^  this  state- 
ment to  lay  the  basis  for  what  1  hope 
will  be  a  thoughtful  focusing  of  atten- 
tion and  consideration  by  all  Senators 
on  the  way  in  which  we  can  best  serve 
the  Senate,  the  Constitution  and  the 
American  people. 


AN  ARTICULA"rE  CASE  FOR  A 
GRAIN  RESER'VE 

Mr.  McGO'VERN.  Mr.  President, 
drought-induced  uncertainty  about  the 
adequacy  of  our  grain  suppUes  over  the 
coming  year  will  intensify  the  debate 
over  the  need  for  the  United  States  to 
establish  a  rational  grain  stocks  man- 
agement policy. 

As  one  who  advocated  creation  of  a 
grain  reserve  apart  from  the  surplus- 
depressed  grain  market  of  the  sixties,  I 
find  particularly  appealing  the  argu- 
ments put  forth  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Curki  in  a 
recent  article  In  the  New  York  Times. 

Senator  Cluik  has  served  ably  and 
well  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  these  past  2  years.  Without 
question,  he  Is  emerging  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  spokesmen  for  the  family 
farmer  to  sit  In  the  Congress. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  TlmesJ 

Fob   a  Okaxn   Resoevx 

iBy  Dick  Clark) 

Washington. — Advocates  of  a  grain  re- 
serve have  been  around  for  a  long  time. 
Joseph  had  the  first  published  proposal — In 
the  Old  Testament — and  since  then  many 
people  have  talked  or  the  Importance  of  es- 
tablishing an  '"ever-nomial  granary.""  A  re- 
serve of  essential  feed  grains  to  protect  peo- 
ple and  nations  against  crop  failure  and 
famine  always  has  been  a  sound  Idea,  but  the 
case  for  one  Is  especially  strong  tcday. 

The  very  real  threat  of  a  aenous  world- 
wide food  shortage  Is  tne  most  Important  rea- 
eon  for  a  ivserve.  and  It  alone  should  be  In- 
oentlve  enough  for  the  United  States  and 
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other  major  agiicuHural  nations  to  take  tzn- 
m«diate  action.  A  growing  world  population. 
combined  wlt^  shortages  of  energy,  water, 
fertiliser  and  land  have  convinced  many  ex- 
perts on  world  food  problems  that  wide- 
spread famine  and  starvation  ore  possible  In 
many  parts  of  the  wc»-ld. 

Other  experts  dispute  these  predictions. 
bm  the  famine  In  5=ub-Sahara  Africa  is  In- 
disputable end  so  is  the  possibility  of  con- 
tinued and  Increased  world  food  shortages. 
0!.e;3  all  of  this.  It  Is  difficult  to  under- 
stand objections  to  a  grain  reserve  that 
would  save  and  stockpile  &  small  fraction  of 
annual  grain  production  to  prevent  starva- 
tion. 

A  world  In  which  some  nations  are  affluent 
while  others  starve  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
peaceful  one.  So,  there  are  both  humanitarian 
ftrd  pclUlcal  reasons  to  encourage  the  de- 
veloped nations  to  commit  themselves  to  a 
signlf.cant  effort  to  fight  hunger  and  starva- 
tion, and  a  grain  reserve  Is  an  Indispensable 
part  of  that  commitment.  As  the  major 
surplus  grain  producer  In  the  world,  the 
United  States  should  take  the  first  step  by 
establishing  its  own  grain  reserv'e. 

However  compelling  the  reasons  for  a  grain 
reserve,  they  probably  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  push  the  necessary  legislation  through 
Congress.  The  Senate  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry Committee  recently  held  hearings  on 
two  grain  reserve  bills  and  there  was  little 
CDiwideratlon  of  world  food  problems.  In- 
stead, the  discussion  centered  on  domestic 
food  prices  and  domestic  farm  Income  . 

The  primary  objection  to  a  grain  reserve 
15  the  fear  that  It  will  hurt  farmers  by 
keepinp  grain  prices  artmcally  low.  In  the 
past,  Gover.^ment-held  suoolles  have  been 
used  to  depress  price*,  but  the  current  grain 
reserve  proposals  provide  new  protection  for 
the  farmer.  They  Insure  That  grain  can  be 
sold  from  the  reserve  only  when  there  is  n 
shortace  and  only  at  a  price  that  provides 
the  farmer  a  profit. 

Opponents  of  grain  reserves  frequently 
attempt  to  belittle  the  proposals,  asserting 
that  a  Government  grain  reserve  would  lend 
to  Governments  reserves  of  other  products 
such  as  cars  and  television  sets.  This  is  non- 
sense There  are  significant  differences.  An 
inadequa'^  automobile  supplv  means  incon- 
venlerce.  But  food  is  essential,  and  an  in- 
adppuate  food  supply  means  starvation. 

Agriculture  ts  unique  In  other  respect*.  It 
is  characterized  by  instability  that  drives 
farm  prices  up  one  year  and  down  the  next, 
and  hurts  both  farmers  and  consumers  in 
the  process.  A  grain  reserve  would  establish 
a  greater  degree  of  price  sUbllity  because  the 
Government  would  purchase  grain  when  the 
price  Is  toe  low  and  sell  from  the  reserve 
when  the  price  Is  too  high. 

The  experience  of  the  lait  few  years  pro- 
vides convincing  evidence  of  the  potential 
for  a  grain  reserve.  A  worldwide  gram  «hort- 
age  drove  the  price  of  grain  up  sharplv.  This 
led  to  higher  prices  for  other  farm  products, 
and  consumer  suffered — while,  In  the  short 
run.  farmers  beneflted. 

But  soon,  the  Inevitable  happened.  Live- 
stock producers  were  hurt  by  high  feed  prices 
and  consumer  reaction  to  high  meat  prices. 
The  high  farm  prices  of  1973  ftncouraged 
farmers  to  purchase  more  land,  eqiilpment 
and  supplies  for  the  coming  year.  A.**  'hey  did. 
the  prices  paid  by  farmers  escalated.  In  the 
past  few  months,  grain  prices  have  fallen 
in  anticipation  of  record  harvests  this  year, 
and  many  farmers  face  the  possibility  of 
selling  their  grain  for  prices  below  the  coat 
of  production.  Everyone  would  have  been 
much  better  off  had  there  been  a  grain  re- 
serve to  keep  prices  from  rising  so  much  last 
year  and  to  prevent  them  from  falling  too 
low  this  year. 

A  good  grain  system  will  help  combat  in- 
flation In  this  country  by  providing  addi- 
tional supplies  when  grain  prices  start  rising 


rapidly.  It  will  help  farmers  achieve  a  degree 
of  stability  they  have  never  known  and  it 
win  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  pre- 
venting starvation  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 


SENATOR  B.  EVERETT  JORDAN 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  our  former 
colleague  and  friend.  B.  Everett  Jordan, 
passed  into  the  great  beyond  on  Friday. 
March  15. 1974. 

A  last  tribute  was  paid  to  him  by  hun- 
dreds of  his  friends  and  neighbors  in  the 
little  Methodist  Church  at  Saxapahaw  on 
Sunday.  March  17.  1974.  followed  by  in- 
terment in  the  cemetery  at  Burlington. 
the  county  seat  of  his  home  county  of 
Alamance. 

Everett  Jordan  had  been  my  friend 
since  the  days  when  as  teenage  boys  in 
my  hometown  of  Morganton,  we  had 
played  baseball  and  gone  swimming  to- 
gether. 

Everett  was  a  successful  businessman, 
a  dedicated  citizen,  a  loving  husband  and 
father,  and  possessed  to  a  preeminent 
degree  that  characteristic  which  we  call 
an  understanding  heart.  As  a  corxse- 
quence.  he  was  loved  by  all  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him  well. 

I  shared  with  Exerett  Jordan  the  priv- 
ilege of  representing  North  Carolina  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  from  April  19.  1958  to 
January  2,  1973— a  period  of  14  years,  8 
months  and  14  days.  I  am  sure  that  no 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  ever  had  a 
finer  colleague  than  I  had  in  Everett 
Jordan.  During  the  period  of  our  joint 
service  in  the  Senate  our  friendship 
ripened  and  deepened.  He  and  I  never 
had  a  single  disagreement  during  our 
long  sen'Ice  together  in  respect  to  any 
matters  which  directly  concerned  North 
Carolina  and  North  Carolinians,  and 
mighty  few  disagreements  in  respect  to 
nationwide  programs  which  effected  the 
entire  United  States. 

Everett  was  survived  by  his  devoted 
wife.  Katherine  McLean  Jordan,  his 
charming  daughter.  Rose  Ann  Gant.  and 
two  splendid  sons.  John  and  B.  Everett 
Jordan. 

Ehiring  the  years  of  our  joint  service 
in  Washington,  a  friendship  developed 
between  Katherine  McLean  Jordan  and 
my  wife.  Margaret  Bell  Ervin,  similar  to 
that  which  had  existed  throughout  the 
years  between  Everett  and  me 

When  I  think  of  the  happy  and,  I  trust. 
useful  years  which  Everett  and  I  spent 
together  in  the  Senate,  I  am  reminded 
of  these  words  of  the  poet : 
Qreen  be  the  grass  above  thee. 
Priend  of  my  better  days. 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee. 
Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  comments  concerning 
Everett  Jordan  which  appeared  In  vari- 
otis  newspapers  at  the  time  of  his  passing 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Ashevllle  Citizen,  March  18,  19741 

North  Casolina,  Nation  Moitrn  ths  Passing 

OF  Ek-Sen.  B,   EvEarrr  Jordan 

Saxapahaw,  N.C— Pormer  North  CaroUnA 
Sen.  B.  Everett  Jordan,  whose  last  campaign 


ended  In  defeat  after  he  admittedly  faUed  to 
take  his  opponent  seriously,  died  Friday. 

Jordan,  77  had  waged  a  months-long  battle 
against  cancer  that  had  sent  him  under  the 
surgeon's  scape]  twice  In  the  last  three  years. 

Qulet-spolEen  and  couretous  in  the  manner 
of  the  traditional  Southern  gentleman.  Jor- 
dan had  spent  his  last  two  years  in  semi- 
retirement  at  his  home  In  central  North 
Carolina. 

He  was  at  home  when  death  occurred  Fri- 
day morning. 

Jordan  served  In  the  Senate  from  1953  un- 
til January  1973,  when  Republican  Jesse 
Helms  succeeded  him.  Helms,  North  Caro- 
lina's first  Republican  senator  elected  In  this 
century,  had  defeated  the  man  who  ousted 
Jordan  In  the  1973  Democratic  primaries- 
former  Rep.   Nick   QaliflanakLs  of  Durham. 

The  1972  campaign  was  disastrous  for  Jor- 
dan, who  had  announced  for  re-election  after 
surviving  the  first  of  his  two  abdominal  op- 
erations only  a  few  months  earlier.  Running 
on  his  record,  Jordan  admitted  later  he  did 
not  consider  Oallflanafcls  a  aerlous  threat 
untU  the  first  primary  ended  with  Jordan  as 
a  runnerup. 

OallflanatEls  weat  on  to  win  the  nomina- 
tion but  lost  to  Helms  In  the  general  elec* 
tlon. 

Jordan,  stepping  up  his  campaign  In  the 
closing  weeks  of  the  primary,  began  an  ex- 
tensive public  appearance  schedule  that  took 
him  to  shopping  centers  and  other  business 
areas. 

One  handshaking  tour  of  a  Raleigh  shop- 
ping center  was  shattered  by  the  violence  of 
a  gunman  who  shot  and  killed  four  persons 
and  wounded  seven  others  before  killing  him- 
self. 

Jordan  had  barely  cleared  the  doors  of  the 
shopping  center  mall  when  the  gunman. 
Harvey  Qlenn  McLeod.  started  firing  at  pas- 
sersby  in  the  parking  lot.  Jordan's  executive 
secretary,  Wes  Hayden  was  at  the  door  of  the 
mall,  talking  with  friends  before  following 
Jordan,  when  the  bullet  slammed  Into  him. 

Qallflanakls.  who  Is  making  another  bid 
for  the  Senate,  said  be  mourned  Jordan's 
death.  "I  remember  our  close  association  In 
Congress  and  the  deep  affection  which  ex- 
isted between  us  despite  the  campaign  of 
1972,"  he  said. 

Funeral  services  are  scheduled  for  Sunday 
at  3  p.m.  at  Saxapahaw  Methodist  Church. 
Dr.  Howard  Wllkerson,  president  of  Greens- 
boro College,  The  Rev.  Murray  DeHart  of 
Saxapahaw  Methodist  Church  and  Dr.  Mike 
Jordan,  the  senator's  brother,  who  Is  a  re- 
tired Methodist  minister,  will  ofBclate.  Burial 
will  follow  In  Pine  Hill  cemetery  in  Burling- 
ton. 

Jordan  Is  survived  by  his  widow,  Katherine 
McLean  Jordan:  and  three  chUdren.  Ben- 
jamin Everett  Jordan  and  Mrs.  Roger  Qant 
cf  Burlington,  N.C.  and  John  Jordan  ot 
Saxapahaw.  He  la  also  survived  by  a  brother 
and  sister  and  two  grandchildren. 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement  from  his  offlce  In  Montreat. 
N.C. 

"Sen.  Jordan  was  a  long-time  personal 
friend  and  neighbor.  He  had  considerable  In- 
fluence as  a  Christian  statesman  amoog  his 
fellow  senators.  He  was  also  active  In  the 
various  Christian  movements  In  Washington. 
As  a  political  leader,  he  had  a  combination 
of  courage  and  compassion.  North  Carolina 
has  lost  a  great  citizen." 

Rep.  Roy  A.  Taylor,  who  was  attending  a 
Democratic  function  In  Raleigh,  referred  to 
Jordan  as  a  "lovable  person  with  a  rich,  poflt- 
tlve  personality  and  a  strong  faith  In  hia 
friends,  his  country  and  his  church." 

Jordan  entered  public  offlce  amid  a  storm 
of  controversy.  He  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Luther  Hodges  to  succeed  Sen.  W.  Kerr  Scott 
who  bad  died  in  offlce.  Jordan  bad  held  no 
major  public  offices  and  his  appointment 
brought  charges   that  Jorilan   waa  a  seat- 
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warmer  who  would  step  aside  for  Hodges  In. 
the  coming  election. 

The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  ran  a  Page 
One  editorial  accusing  Hodges  of  using  the 
appointment  '"to  serve  his  Senatorial  am- 
bitions." Hodges  never  sought  the  seat,  but 
became  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration  when  his  term  as  gov- 
enor  ended   In   1961. 

The  soft-spoken  Jordan's  long  career  In 
the  Senate  was  as  nalld  as  his  manner  and 
colleagues  learning  of  his  death  praised  him 
as  a  gentleman. 

Sen.  Ernest  Holllngs.  D-S.C,  said,  "he  was 
a  fine  United  States  Senator  and  a  gentle- 
man in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  work  with  htm  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  and  in  the  Senate  generally,  on 
matters  of  common  Interest  to  the 
Carol  inos." 

Helms,  the  freshman  who  moved  Into  the 
\-eteran'6  seat,  said  Sen.  Jordan  was  first, 
last  and  always  a  gentleman.  He  was  a  be- 
loved member  of  the  Senate,  always  cheerful, 
always  helpful,  always  ready  with  an  anec- 
dote. 

Pormer  Gov.  Terry  Sanford,  who  Is  now 
president  of  Duke  University,  said,  "Sen. 
Jordan  believed  In  North  Carolina  and  Its 
people  and  he  had  the  rare  ability  to  trans- 
late the  belief  into  legislation  and  a  way  of 
life.  He  once  said  his  greatest  satisfaction  was 
In  'doing  the  little  things  many  wouldn't 
think  about  for  people.' 

"As  a  successful  businessman  and  public 
servant.  Sen.  Jordan  lived  what  he  believed 
and  added  distinction  to  an  already  distin- 
guished family.  Duke  University,  particularly, 
is  in  his  debt  emd  Is  proud  and  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  It  had  to  be  associated  with 
him  as  trustee  and  benefactor." 

Jordan  was  a  member  of  the  conservative 
wing  of  the  Democratic  Party,  but  left  the 
fold  of  Southern  Democrats  to  oppose  the 
Vietnam  War.  In  1970  he  voted  In  favor  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  to  the  de- 
fense appropriations  bill,  which  limited  the 
President's  power  to  extend  US.  participation 
In  the  war. 

He  came  into  the  national  spotMght  in 
1963  when,  as  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, he  presided  over  the  Investigation  of 
the  Bobby  Baker  ease. 

Although  a  surprise  appointment  to  the 
Senate  in  1953,  Jordan,  a  textile  industrialist, 
was  not  a  newcomer  to  politics.  He  had  served 
as  chairman  of  the  state  Democratic  party 
and  was  a  Democratic  National  Committee- 
man from  North  Carolina  from  1954-1958. 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr..  D-N.C.  who  served 
with  Jordan  during  his  entire  tenure  In  the 
Senate,  recalled  Friday  that  he  and  Jordan 
had  been  friends  since  they  were  teenagers 
In  Ervln's  hometown  of  Morganton  where 
Jordan's  father  was  a  Methodist  minister. 

"We  played  baseball  together,"  Ervln  re- 
called. 

"I  had  the  rare  privilege  of  serving  with 
him  for  14  years  in  the  Senate  and  we  never 
had  a  disagreement  of  any  kind  in  respect  to 
matters  relating  to  North  Corallna. 

■Everett  rendered  great  service  to  North 
Carolina  and  the  nation,  especially  In  the 
fields  of  agriculture.  Industry  and  the  devel- 
opment of  rivers  and  harbors."  Ervln  said  in 
a  statement. 

"Everett  deserves  the  thanks  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  nation  for  his  public  serv- 
ices, and  I  shall  never  cease  to  miss  him,"  he 
added. 

North  Carolina  Democratic  Party  Chairman 
James  Sugg  said  Friday.  "He  made  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  North  Carolina  and 
the  nation  in  political,  civic  and  religious 
life  The  Democratic  party  will  always  be 
grateful  to  him  because  when  he  was  chair- 
man, the  first  permanent  party  headquar- 
ters were  opened." 

North  Carolina  Secretary  of  State  Thad 
Sure,   a  longtime   cloM  mend  oX  Jordan's 


said.  "His  services  as  chairman  of  his  politi- 
cal party  and  as  US.  Senator  will  be  appreci- 
ated and  remembered  for  a  long  time." 

Gov.  Jim  Holshouser,  the  first  Republican 
elected  to  the  state's  top  executive  post  this 
century,  sent  a  telegram  to  Mrs.  Jordan. 
"We  are  deeply  saddened  by  the  loss  of  Ben. 
Jordan,"  it  read.  "He  will  be  long  remembered 
and  appreciated  by  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  his  able  and  distinguished  public 
service  and  for  his  many  contributions  to  our 
state.  Our  thoughts  are  with  you  and  your 
family  In  thl3  time  of  sorrow." 

(From  the   Burlington    (N.C.)    Times-News, 

March  16.  1974] 

JoaoAN  Made  Place  in  Business,  Politics  .  .  . 

He  BtTXLT  BamcES  for  Those  Who  Follow 

(ByBUlMcBride) 

The  life  of  Sen.  B.  Everett  Jordan  waa  an 
example  of  a  long-cherished  American  Ideal — 
the  successful  man  who  rose  from  humble 
beginnings. 

The  son  of  a  Methodist  circiilt  preacher, 
he  was  known  for  a  mild  manner,  a  keen 
business  sense  and  an  Inordinate  capacity 
for  hard  work.  Those  attributes  combined  to 
carry  htm  to  national  prominence  as  a  polit- 
ical, Industrial,  educational  and  civic  leader. 

B.  (Ben)  Everett  Jordan  was  born  Sept.  6, 
1896.  at  Ramseur  In  Randolph  County,  the 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Barry  and  Annie 
Elizabeth  Sellers  Jordan. 

As  a  circuit  preacher,  the  Rev.  Jordan  and 
his  family  lived  in  several  communities 
around  the  state.  Including  the  Henrletta- 
Caroleen  community  In  Rutherford  County, 
Kemersvtlle,  Walkenown.  Marion,  Lenoir  and 
Morganton. 

Jordan  left  home  when  his  family  was 
living  In  Morganton  and  attended  Trinity 
College,  now  Duke  University.  In  1915,  he 
left  the  school  to  look  for  a  Job  and  ended 
up  In  Kansas  working  In  an  uncle's  Jewelry 
store. 

When  World  War  I  broke  out.  he  Joined 
the  tank  corps  of  the  US.  Army  and  served 
with  occupation  forces  In  Germany.  After 
the  war.  he  returned  to  the  Kansas  Jewelry 
store  briefiy  before  coming  bturk  to  North 
Carolina. 

START    IN    TEXTILES 

The  young  Jordan  rejoined  the  family  In 
Gastonia.  It  was  there  that  he  got  his  start 
In  textiles,  a  field  in  which  be  was  destined 
to  become  enormously  successful. 

But  the  22-year-old  Jordan  didn't  start 
at  the  top.  His  first  assignment  was  as  a 
sweeper  In  the  Flint  Mill,  one  of  the  Grayse- 
park  Mill  Group. 

Several  promotions  followed.  Three  years 
later,  he  was  superintendent  of  Myrtle  MlUs. 
and  in  three  more  years  be  came  superin- 
tendent of  Gray  Mills  in  Gastonia. 

In  1925,  he  married  the  former  Katherine 
McLean,   a   Gastonia   school    teacher. 

Meanwhile,  Jordan's  uncle,  Charles  V. 
Sellers,  a  Burlington  merchant,  and  other 
members  of  the  Sellers  family  bought  an 
old  Alamance  County  mill  that  bad  fallen 
Into  bankruptcy. 

The  mUl.  the  old  White- Williamson  Com- 
pany of  Saxapahaw,  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
operations  In  the  South,  having  been  founded 
In  1844  by  John  Newlln  and  hla  sons. 

The  original  buildings  were  constructed 
with  slave  labor  from  bricks  mode  of  the 
orange-red  clay  in  the  area.  The  power  sup- 
ply had  been  an  overshot  water  wheel  sup- 
plied by  a  three-foot  high  dam  across  the 
Haw  River. 

The  Newllns  operated  the  mill  until  1873, 
when  they  sold  out  to  Edwin  Holt.  The  com- 
pany's name  was  changed  to  Holt.  White  and 
Williamson  and  Co..  which  was  Incorporated 
In  1906  BE  Whlte-Wllllftmson  and  Co. 

The  White -Williamson  Co.  built  a  new 
water  turbine  and  generator  power  plant  to 
replace  the  old  overshot  wheel  and  line  shaft 
system.  But  after  Wortd  War  I,  the  market 


for  the  company's  che^p  cotton  ginghams 
and  tubing  vanished,  and,  burdened  with 
obsolete  equipment,  the  company  went 
bankrupt 

Charles  Sellers  picked  Everett  Jordan  to 
revive  the  mill,  and  the  newly -Incorporated 
Sellers  Manufacturing  Co.  elected  htm  sec- 
retary-treasurer and  general  manager. 

MOVE  TO   SAXAPAHAW 

In  1937.  Jor<lan  and  bis  wife  and  son. 
Ben  E.  Jr.,  movi^d  to  Saxapahaw. 

The  mill  had  been  Idle  for  three  years  when 
the  Jordons  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  the 
village  had  the  appearance  of  a  ghost  town. 

Porty-flve  years  later,  the  former  US.  sen- 
tor  recalled  in  a  newspaper  interview  the  con- 
dition of  the  village  when  he  and  his  wife 
arrived. 

"The  village  was  In  weeds,  the  lights  were 
out  m  many  of  the  houses,  and  in  general 
It  left  a  lot  to  be  desired,"  he  said. 

"My  wife  sold.  'You  take  the  mill,  and 
I'll  take  the  village  and  we'll  work  on  it."  " 

The  biggest  problem  the  mill  faced  was 
the  repair  of  the  old  wooden  dam  which  was 
Its  power  source.  Jordan  personally  helped 
cut  the  timber  and  carry  the  logs  to  the  dam 
where  they  were  lashed  into  place. 

Jordan  and  directors  of  the  company  de- 
cided that  ginghams  and  tubing  were  no 
longer  going  to  be  in  demand  and.  instead. 
Initiated  an  ambitious  expansion  program 

They  decided  that  a  more  profitable  ven- 
ture would  be  to  supply  the  area's  growing 
hosiery  industry  with  fine  combed  cotton 
yams. 

In  1930.  Sellers  Manufacturing  brought  a 
new  industry  to  Alamanoe  County  when  it 
Installed  a  warp  mercerlzatlon  process  for 
producing  combed  yams. 

During  the  depression,  several  area  textile 
firms  folded  or  operated  on  a  curtailed  basis. 
But  Sellers  Manufacturing  Co.  ran  full  time. 

In  1938,  the  company  built  a  concrete 
dam  across  the  Haw  River  and  installed  a 
new  powerhouse  system. 

uills  acquxud 

The  company  bought  the  Sapona  Cotton 
MlUs  at  Cedar  Polls  in  1939,  which  waa  re- 
named the  Jordan  Spinning  Co.  Sellers  also 
took  over  Ideal  Mercerizing  Co.  In  Burling- 
ton and  acquired  In  1946  the  Royal  Cotton 
MlUs  Co.  at  Wake  Poreat. 

The  company  later  moved  Into  synthetic 
fibers.  Including  blended  yarns.  It  now  owns 
copyrights  to  a  number  of  such  specialty 
constructed  yams. 

As  the  mill  village  prospered.  Jordan  took 
an  active  interest  in  local  politics.  The  first 
statewide  political  race  he  became  Involved 
In  was  the  gubernatorial  campaign  of  the 
late  Got.  and  Sen.  Clyde  R.  Hoey  in  1936. 

Later,  Jordan  also  worked  in  the  1B44 
gubernatorial  campaign  of  Gregg  Cherry- 
When  Cherry  waa  elected,  he  named  the 
Saxapahaw  industrialist  as  a  member  of  the 
Peace  Officers  Pension  and  Retirement  F\md, 
the  Medical  Care  Commission  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad. 

Jordan  also  helped  raise  funds  in  1943  for 
the  gubernatorial  campaign  of  his  neighbor 
from  Hawfields.  the  late  W.  Kerr  Scott. 

A  year  later,  he  waa  selected  for  a  slx-yeor 
term  as  chairman  of  the  N.C.  Democratic 
Executive  Committee.  In  1954.  he  was  named 
Democratic  National  Committee  man  from 
North  Carolina. 

ENTzaS   SENATE 

Sen.  Jordan's  leglsI°M*e  c?rocr  b  g.\n  on 
a  note  of  shrill  controvert. .  He  -v?-.  :npolnted 
In  April  of  1958  by  fcrniT  Co-.  *,uther 
Hodgps  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  i>-  the  Ute 
Sen.  Kerr  Scott,  who  bad  died  In  rfSce 

The  appointment  brought  cric:;  that  Sen. 
Jordan  was  simply  a  'scat -warmer"  for  two 
years  until  Hodges  himself  could  run  for  the 
Senate. 

But  Sen.  Jordan  disproved  the  critics  by 
seeking  and  winning  re-«lectlou  late  tn  1068, 
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and  In  1960  and  1S6S.  Be  led  tbe  state  ballot 
In  tA-o  0/  these  elections 

During  his  15  years  in  the  Senate.  Jordan 
earned  a  reputation  as  a  behind-the-scenes 
worlter  who  seldom  sought  publicity  or  In- 
dulged In  oratory. 

"Speeches  don't  win  votes  on  the  Senate 
flLwr."  he  maintained. 

The  former  state  party  chairman  left  the 
flashier  Issues — like  those  concerning  the 
Constitution — to  his  senior  colleague.  Sam  J. 
Eri-m.  Instead,  he  concentrated  on  admlnL^:- 
tratlve  matters  and  winning  public  works 
projects  for  his  home  state. 

Some  referred  to  Jordan  as  the  "sertlce 
senator"  who  quietly  worked  to  see  that  his 
state  got  Its  share  of  federal  programs  and 
assistance  and  that  lu  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial Interests  were  protected. 

That  emphasis  grew  In  pa.-t  out  of  his 
committee  assignments.  He  chaired  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
and  alternated  with  his  House  counterpart 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  on  Printing.  In  addi- 
tion, he  sat  on  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee  and  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. He  chaired  the  Public  Works  subcom- 
mittee on  rivers  and  flood  control. 

His  other  duties  included  chairmanship 
of  Ljndon  Johnson's  and  Richard  M.  Nlx.-?n's 
I  first  term)  Inauguration  committee,  mem- 
bership on  the  Senate  Office  Building  Com- 
mission, and  trustee  of  the  VS.  Capitol 
Historical  Society. 

-As  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  he 
was  In  many  respects  the  chief  custodian  of 
the  Senate.  Bis  responsibilities  Included  over- 
seeing operation  of  the  Senste  restaurants, 
room  assignments  and  parking  spaces. 

Through  hu  seat  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  Sen.  Jordan  was  credited  with 
wmnlng  approval  for  numerous  federal  proj- 
ects m  the  state,  including  the  Now  Hope 
Dam  and  Reservoir  In  Chatham  County,  the 
W.  Kerr  Scott  Reservoir  In  Wilkes  County, 
the  falls  of  the  Neuse  Reservoir  planned  for 
Wake  County,  the  Cape  Lookout  National 
Seashore  Park,  and  harbor  channel  Improve- 
ments at  Wilmington  and  Morehead  Clty. 

DAM    NAMES    FOB    HIM 

The  .Vew  Hope  Dam  was  later  re-nimed  the 
B  Everett  Jordan  Dam  In  honor  of  the  role 
the  senator  played  In  obtaining  necessary 
funds  for  the  project. 

Sen.  Jordan  also  played  key  roles  In  pass- 
age of  such  legislation  as  the  tobacco  acre- 
age-poundage law.  tough  Inspection  laws  for 
meat  products,  water  and  air  pollution  con- 
trol, federal  aid  to  education  and  Ubrarles. 
rural  development,  elimination  of  the  two- 
price  cotton  system,  creation  of  the  Offlce  of 
Technology  Assessment,  extension  of  Hu;- 
Burton  funds  for  hospital  construction,  and 
In  resolutions  calling  for  an  early  end  to 
American  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

Sen.  Jordan  flrst  received  significant  na- 
tional attention  In  1983  when,  as  chairman 
of  the  Rules  CommltMe,  he  led  the  investi- 
gatlon  Into  the  Bobby  Baker  case 

Baker,  a  legislative  secretary  to  Senate 
malorlty  leader,  was  accased  and  later  con- 
victed of  contempt  of  Congress  The  nforma- 
tlon  brought  out  In  the  Investigation  was 
later  used  by  the  Justice  Department  to 
convict  Baker  of  other  criminal  ollenses  for 
which  he  spent  time  In  a  federal  penitentiary. 
Sen.  Jordan's  voting  record  generally  fol- 
lowed the  moderately  conservative  pattern 
shared  by  most  Southern  senators.  But  on  the 
Issue  of  the  Vietnam  War.  he  abruptly  broke 
ranks  In  1970  ivlth  his  colleague  Sam  Ervln 
and  voted  In  favor  of  a  resolution  that  im- 
posed a  time  limit  on  getting  troops  out  of 
Cambodia. 

Vo»lng  support  for  the  resolution.  Sen 
Jordan  was  quoted  as  saying  It  xras  "certain- 
ly the  hardest  decision  I  have  faced  In  mv 
Ule.-  ' 
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BOUI     MOVX 

It  was  a  bold  move  that  shocked  the  rest 
of  the  state's  delegation,  which  had  followed 
Sen.  Ervln's  lead  as  a  staunch  supporter  of 
Nixon  on  war  policy. 

But  Sen.  Jordan  told  friends  that  he  was 
begmnlng  to  sense  the  tremendous  surge  of 
discontent  with  Vietnam. 

"I  Just  heard  from  thousands  of  people, 
substantial  people  whose  Judgment  I 
respect."  he  later  told  reporters,  "I  got  let- 
ters mailed  to  my  apartment,  big  bundles 
se.it  from  Saxapahaw." 

"There  Just  didn't  seem  to  be  any  prospect 
of  getting  out.  There  was  a  coffin  here,  a 
coffin  there,  coming  bade  from  over  there. 
Taxes  were  rtmnlng  high,  and  the  probloou 
at  home  were  not  settled,"  he  said. 

When  Jordan  said  at  the  University  of 
.Vorth  Carolina  at  Chapel  HUl  In  May  of  1970 
that  he  was  prepared  to  back  something  simi- 
lar to  the  Cooper-Church  resolution,  the  stu- 
dents broke  Into  loud  and  prolonged 
applause. 

On  other  Issues.  Jordan  Joined  other  South- 
ern senators  In  opposing  the  busing  of  school 
children  to  achieve  racial  bjUance,  and  he 
often  expressed  genuine  concern  about  the 
racial  Isolr.tlon  busing  was  designed  to 
alleviate. 

"People  of  the  same  race  tend  to  gather 
together,  and  It's  going  to  take  a  long  time 
to  disperse  them,"  he  said.  "I  don't  think  a 
black  person  ought  to  be  denied  the  right  to 
move  where  he  wants  to.  and  eventually  that 
wUl  break  up  the  Isolation. 

"But  busuig  Just  frustrates  them  (the  chll- 
dreaj,"  the  senator  .said.  "It's  disrupting  our 
school  system  and  causing  turmoil  and 
stnte" 

Foreign  tride  and  economic  problems  also 
received  priority  from  Sen.  Jordan.  He  made 
frequent  trips  to  Europe  as  head  of  the 
Amsr..;an  delegation  to  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Unlcn. 

WhUe  in  Europe.  Sen.  Jordan  played  the 
salesman  for  American  products,  especially 
tobacco  and  cotton.  He  also  pushed  for  Im- 
port quotas  to  protect  American  manufac- 
turers from  cheaply  made  foreign  products. 
Sen.  Jordan  supported  some  of  President 
Johnson's  Great  Society  programs,  but  he  oo- 
posed  President  Klion's  revenue  sharing  plan 
and  welfa.-e  reforms.  He  also  consistently 
voted  against  foreign  aid. 

Jordan— as  a  self-made  millionaire— was 
reputed  to  be  one  of  the  wealthier  men  la  the 
Senate,  an  assertion  he  frequently  brushed 
off.  "I  have  plenty,  but  you've  never  seen  me 
display  a  great  amount  of  wealth."  Be  attrib- 
uted his  business  ft^rcesses  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  "raliei  hard  and  a  nickel  was  a 
nickel." 

His  Industrial  posts  Included  top  level  posl- 
llors  m  Sellers  Manufacturing  Co.  In  Saxa- 
pahaw. SeUeri  Dyeing  Co  .  and  Roval  Cotton 
Mill  Co..  and  Jordan  Spinning  Co. 

KRALTH    COVCZftnS 

The  veteran  legislator  was  plagued  on  two 
occasions  with  poor  health  whUe  In  the  Sen- 
ate. In  1967.  he  had  his  gall  bladder  removed 
111  February  of  1971,  he  again  entered  Duke 
Hospital  m  Durham  where  doctors  removed  a 
section  of  his  large  Intestine  on  which  they 
found  a  malignant  tumor. 

Despite  his  age,  he  recovered  rapidly  from 
the  cancer  operation.  But  Just  as  rapidly, 
rumors  began  to  fly  that  he  would  retire  lii 
1972  because  of  poor  health. 

That  speculation  proved  to  be  without 
basis,  however,  when  on  March  5,  1971,  the 
senator,  wearing  pajamas  and  a  bathrobe, 
called  reporters  to  the  hospital  to  announce 
that  he  would  run  In  1972  despite  the 
operation. 

At  the  same  time,  his  doctors  said  he  had 
made  "an  excellent  recovery"  and  was  al- 
ready on   a   normal  diet.   The  doctors  also 


pointed  out  that  they  had  been  able  to  And 
no  other  signs  of  malignancy. 

The  veteran  senator  had  been  away  from 
Washington  for  three  weeks  for  the  opera- 
tion. But  he  had  not  missed  a  roll  call  vole 
and  had  kept  In  touch  with  his  offlce  con- 
stantly. 

■LBcnoK  paiaiABT 
It  was  Inevitable,  though,  that  the  health 
and  age  Issue  would  emerge  In  the  primary 
election,  since  the  senator's  chief  oppoaltloa 
came  from  the  43-year-old  Nick  Qallflanaku 
Also  In  the  race  were  Dr.  Eugene  Orace.  a 
Durham  physician,  and  Joe  Brown  of  Greens, 
boro,  head  of  a  local  antl-busing  grouo 
there.  ' 

Gallflanakls.  a  former  Duke  law  professor 
was  m  his  third  term  as  representative  of  the 
Fourth  District.  He  had  also  served  m  the 
General  Assembly. 

There  was  little  phUosophlcal  difference 
between  the  two  men.  Both  had  taken  mod- 
erate anti-war  stances,  and  their  votes  oq 
other  Issues  were  not  far  apart. 

Sen.  Jordan  was  able  to  eflectlvely  dispel 
the  rumors  about  his  health  by  waging  a 
vigorous  campaign  that  relied  on  the  nu- 
merous  political  contacts  he  had  buut  up 
across  the  swte  In  his  more  than  two  dec- 
ades In  North  Carolina  politics. 

The  senator  emphaslsred  his  experience 
and  his  several  committee  assignments  that 
grew  out  of  his  seniority. 

Gallflanakls  also  waged  a  fast-paced  cam- 
paign, actively  seeking  to  portray  himself  u 
youthful  and  energetic  In  contrast  to  the 
aging  senator.  The  Durham  legislator  cen- 
tered his  person-to-peraon  campaign  In  the 
populous  Piedmont  areas. 

Few,  If  any.  substantive  Issues  developed 
In  t.^e  campaign. 

There  was  some  Indication  that  the  Jor- 
dan organization  never  took  the  OallflanakU 
threat  seriously,  and  the  youthful-looking 
congressman  was  able  to  capture  slightly 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  vote. 

The  Jordan  camp  waited  a  few  days  before 
calling  for  a  run-off  primary  election  to  be 
held  Ju".e  3. 

The  campaigns  In  the  runoff  were  gen- 
erally simply  exUnslons  of  the  themes  of 
age  versus  youth  that  were  sounded  m  the 
final  primary. 

But  the  second  primary  was  marked  by  a 
bizarre  Incident  and  a  close  brush  with  deatb 
for  Sen.  Jordan. 

RALEIGH    SHOOTING 

On  May  29.  Ave  days  before  the  second 
prmary  election  and  two  weeks  after  an  as- 
sassination attempt  on  Alabama  Gov.  George 
Wallace.  Sen.  Jordan  stepped  from  his  car 
at  North  HUla  Shopping  Mall  In  Raleigh  to 
shake  a  few  hands. 

The  senator  bad  planned  to  move  Imme- 
diately from  his  car  Into  the  shopping  center 
but  stopped  to  greet  a  few  voters  betote 
entering. 

He  had  Just  stepped  Inside  when  be  saw 
a  woman  whose  hand  be  had  Just  abakan 
pitch  forward.  "I  thought  she  bad  tripped," 
he  said  later. 

Tlie  senator  turned  to  get  help  but  was 
held  back  by  an  aide  who  told  him  "they'ro 
shooting  out  there." 

Outside,  a  sniper,  armed  with  a  .22-callber 
rifle,  was  coolly  firing  at  anything  that 
moved.  The  sniper.  22-year-old  Harvey  Glen 
McLeod,  killed  three  people  and  wounded 
eight  before  killing  himself. 

One  of  thoee  wounded  was  Sen.  Jordan's 
press  secretary,  Wea  Bayden.  who  was  shot 
In  the  back.  He  responded  to  treatment  and 
was  able  to  leave  the  hospital  a  week  later. 

Investigators  were  never  able  to  find  any 
connection  between  Mcleod's  shooting  spree 
and  the  fact  that  Sen.  Jordan  was  campaign- 
ing nearby. 

DCrSATED 

Sen.  Jordan  was  defeated  In  tbe  runoll 
election.   Gallflanauskl   went  on   to   be  de- 
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feated  id  the  general  election  by  Republtcan 
Jesse  Helms. 

Typically,  tbe  veteran  public  aerrant  ac- 
cepted the  defeat  gracefully  and  refused  to 
be  bitter.  He  also  refused  to  give  Belms  a 
Jump  on  seniority  by  resigning  early,  saying 
be  still  bad  much  work  to  do  on  the  Rules 
Committee.  He  worked  up  until  the  day  be 
was  offlciaHy  to  leave  ofiBce. 

Before  resigning.  Sen.  Jordan  was  given  one 
more  assignment  by  his  congressional  col- 
leagues. Majority  Leader  MUce  Mansfield 
named  the  Saxapahaw  legislator  as  the 
United  States  representative  to  a  meeting  of 
the  North  American  Treaty  Organization  In 
Bonn  In  November  of  1972. 

Throughout  hlfl  career,  the  senator  had  re- 
ceived numerous  tributes  and  was  called 
upon  to  serve  In  many  public  capacities.  He 
was  awarded  an  honorary  LL.  D.  degree  from 
Elon  College  and  served  as  a  trustee  for  Duke 
University,  American  University,  and  Hon 
College. 

He  was  a  Purtlngton  Rotarlan,  a  Shrlner, 
and  was  awarded  the  Silver  Beaver  Boy  Scout 
A<-.-ard  In  1966.  He  also  was  a  Methodist  Bible 
School  teacher  since  1927  and  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Alamance  County  Hospital  from  Its  begin- 
ning. 

He  was  retired  as  a  director  on  tbo  general 
board  of  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
THE  jorh&n  fahxlt 

Thoee  interests  were  consistent  with  the 
tradition  of  the  Jordan  family.  Tlie  senator 
had  three  brothers  and  two  sisters,  all  recog- 
nized for  slgnl'icant  contributions  In  a  wide 
r.inge  al  fields. 

The  late  Dr.  Henry  Jordan  was  a  dentist- 
turned -IndiLstrtal  1st  and  politician.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  State  Highway  Commission 
during  the  administration  of  Oov.  w.  Kerr 
Scott. 

The  late  Dr.  Charles  Jordan  was  on  educa- 
tor and  vice  president  of  Duke  University. 

The  Rev.  Frank  Jordan  followed  In  his 
father's  footsteps  and  became  a  prominent 
Methodist  minister.  He  now  Is  retired  and  is 
living  In  Lake  Junaluska. 

The  senator's  youngest  sister,  Margaret. 
married  Dr.  Henry  C.  Sprinkle.  She  worked 
with  him  for  16  years  In  New  York  City 
while  he  served  as  editor  of  the  World  Out- 
look, a  Methodist  missionary  magazine.  They 
now  live  In  Mocksvllle. 

His  other  sister.  Lucy,  was  until  her  feath 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Oeorge  Way,  who  was 
for  many  years  the  secretary  of  the  South 
Carolina  Methodist  Conference. 

AWAftDS    Ktn    THaXJTZS 

Sen.  Jordan  continued  to  receive  awards 
and  tributes  even  after  he  had  retired  from 
active  involvement  In  public  affaliB. 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  North  Caro- 
im»  Cancer  Fund  Drive  for  1972  to  1973. 

In  December  of  1972.  county  school  offi- 
cials renamed  the  Saxapahaw  Elementary 
School  the  B.  Everett  Jordan  Elementary 
School. 

On  January  7,  1973.  the  Burlington -Ala- 
mance County  Chamber  of  Commerce  pre- 
sented a  plaque  to  the  former  senator  for  his 
outstanding  statesmanship  and  leadership 
In  the  Senate. 

Lost  month,  the  North  Carolina  Chapter. 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation,  named  him  the 
second  recipient  of  the  North  Carolina  P\ib- 
llc  Service  Award  in  a  Raleigh  ceremony  at- 
tended by  some  400  people  from  across  the 
state. 

Just  this  month,  Elon  College  trustees  an- 
nounced that  they  had  named  the  gym- 
nssium  In  the  new  physical  education  buUd- 
Ing  the  B.  Everett  Jordan  Gymnasium. 

In  atm  other  recopnitlons.  several  higher 
education  Institutions  recentlv  had  an- 
nounced sizable  gifts  from  sien.  Jordan 
These  Included  the  Cherokee  Boy  Scout 
Coimcil.  with  a  facility  at  the  camp  being 
named  m  bis  honor. 


BtTTLOEK   or    SaiDGES 

On  July  21,  1973,  tbe  former  senator  again 
entered  the  hospital  for  what  was  diagnosed 
at  the  time  as  diverticulitis,  an  InteetUml 
ailment.  Instead,  surgeons  found  an  area  of 
Inflammation  In  tbe  colon  and  a  tumor.  What 
doctors  described  as  a  "rather  extensive  sec- 
tion of  his  large  and  small  Intestine"  was 
removed. 

In  discussing  his  guiding  philosophy  of 
life.  Sen.  Jordan  has  often  referred  to  a  com- 
ment made  by  bis  circuit -riding  Methodist 
father,  whose  work  resulted  in  his  family 
moving  from  town  to  town. 

"Son,  I  want  to  leave  this  town  a  better 
place  than  when  I  found  It,"  the  senator  re- 
calls his  father  saying  when  they  arrived  in 
a  new  town. 

That  remark  had  a  profound  effect  on  the 
young  Jordan: 

"I  was  taught  all  my  life  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing that  was  worth  something.  If  a  moo 
Just  lives,  eats  and  dies,  he's  made  the  some 
contribution  as  a  pig.  He  lives,  eats  and  dies, 
but  what  good  has  he  been  to  the  world? 

"But  a  man  could  make  a  contribution  to 
one  who  follows  after.  He  can  build  a  bridge." 

"If  you  build  a  bridge  for  somebody,  he 
doesn't  have  to  wade  through  the  creek." 

[Prom  the  Burlington  (N.C)  Times-News, 
March   18,   1974] 

The  church  is  not  a  dormitory  for  sleep- 
ers. It  is  on  Institute  for  workers:  It  la  not  a 
rest  camp.  It  Is  a  front  line  trench. — BUly 
Sunday,  American  evangelist. 

Senator  B.  Evctett  Jordan 

Former  Sen.  B,  Everett  Jordan  of  Saxapa- 
haw. whose  rites  were  held  yesterday,  eetab- 
llshed  one  of  the  more  respected  careers  In 
private  and  public  service  Identified  with  any 
North  Carolinian  in  current  history. 

He  primarily  was  appraised  for  his  15  years 
In  the  U.S.  Senate  and  In  bis  role  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  as  veil 
as  In  the  strong  influences  be  had  In  shaping 
policies  In  agriculture,  flood  controls  and  edu- 
cation. 

Tet,  In  the  Senate  he  also  was  recognized 
as  a  sincere  and  dedicated  gentleman  who 
bad  an  almost  humble  approach  in  his  op- 
portunity to  serve  his  fellowman  with  under- 
standing, encouragement  and  friendship. 
This,  Indeed,  la  the  way  he  also  was  known 
in  the  village  of  Saxapahaw,  in  Alamance 
County.  In  our  state  and  In  the  many  con- 
tacts he  mode  In  and  through  government, 
at  home  and  abroad.  His  colleagues  saw  hlm 
as  a  person  of  gentle  nature,  but  they  also 
saw  that  in  gentleness  be  drew  a  strength 
which  reflected  on  his  superior  ability  to 
accomplish. 

The  story  has  been  told  often  of  how  the 
senator  and  Mrs.  Jordan  decided  to  move  to 
Saxapahaw  from  Gastonla  In  1927  where  he 
would  continue  the  textile  career  which  later 
was  to  have  him  strongly  Identified  national- 
ly for  what  his  leadership  meant  to  the  In- 
dustry. The  dam  serving  Sellers  Manufactur- 
ing Co  would  break  on  occasions,  and  he 
would  be  with  others  in  the  river  to  make  re- 
pairs. He  would  do  any  type  of  work,  seek 
to  understand  every  type  of  problem  and 
learn  to  make  his  adjustments,  and  this 
meant  that  he.  Indeed,  did  succeed  in  hit 
primary  endeavor  of  that  day.  Sellers  Manu- 
facturing Co.  began  thriving,  and  many  peo- 
ple began  benefiting  from  its  growth  as  new 
jobs  and  opportunities  were  created 

His  efforts  In  textile,  In  turn,  reflected  in 
his  many  other  Interests  throughout  bis  Hfe. 
He  applied  the  same  hard  work  In  bis  life- 
time associations  with  hts  church.  In  using 
his  own  resources  to  further  the  cause  of 
public  and  higher  education,  and  In  the  po- 
litical career  which  began  developing  more 
prominently  on  a  statewide  and  national 
level  In  the  late  1940s. 

Certainly  he  applied  the  principle  of  bard 
work  and  strong  desire  to  serve  during  his 


years  in  the  Senate.  He  and  bla  staff  long 
held  the  Identity  as  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  dedicated  organisations  in  Con- 
gress. 

Through  all  bis  many  intefeats.  however. 
he  never  allowed  himself  to  really  leave  hts 
Saxapahaw  home  and  the  feeling  for  home 
which  remained  strongly  with  him  while  he 
was  In  Washington.  He  and  Mrs.  Jordan  re- 
turned as  often  as  bis  responsibilities  would 
permit,  and  he  would  be  refreshed  by  being 
reunited  with  family,  neighbors  and  other 
friends,  and  by  seeing  the  village  of  Saxa- 
pahaw itself  and  what  It  hod  meant  to  him 
through  the  years.  Regardless  of  where  the 
levels  of  his  veu'Ious  responsibilities  took 
him.  their  value  and  meaning  seemed  to  be 
Judged  by  him  on  what  they  meant  to  peo- 
ple—to the  progrees  and  tbe  ambitions  and 
the  hopes  of  people — as  ho  had  matured 
himself  In  this  philosophy  In  a  community 
setting. 

It  Is  significant  that  in  recent  weeks  the 
various  announcements  have  been  made  of 
bis  generosity  to  several  higher  educational 
Institutions,  as  well  as  to  the  Cherokee  Boy 
Scout  Council.  Carrying  out  his  lifetime 
Interest,  he  was  shoring  his  resources  with 
these  Institutions  which,  to  htm.  repreeented 
values.  It  also  is  proper  that  before  his 
passing  his  name  was  being  placed  on  build- 
ings, as  well  as  the  B.  Everett  Jordan  Dam 
which  represents  his  longtime  effort  through 
the  Senate  in  water  resources.  Only  recently, 
also  be  was  named  North  Carolina's  top 
citizen  of  the  year  In  public  service  by  the 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation. 

Just  OS  these  physical  plants  hold  to  his 
name  and  serve  under  It,  so  will  the  many 
people  hold  onto  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion which  he  earned  In  tribute  during  his 
lifetime  and  now  in  memory. 

He  was  defeated  In  his  bid  for  reelection 
to  the  Senate  in  1973  through  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  which,  to  us.  were  not 
centered  in  any  way  a&  a  reflection  en  his 
service. 

Yet.  one  of  the  unchanged  tributes  to  him 
was  that  he  continued  to  be  re^ognlEed.  and 
greeted,  as  a  senator.  This  was  the  work  he 
loved  and  to  which  he  had  given  of  him- 
self In  his  later  years.  It  meant  more  to 
most  people  to  call  him  senator  than  the 
mere  formality  It  represented.  This  was  a 
tribute  which  was  placed  upon  the  man 
himself  and  the  highest  prospect  which  U 
could  reflect. 

And,  of  course,  be  also  carried  In  this 
Identity  the  role  of  churchman,  educator, 
gentleman,  and  a  friend  of  mankind  and 
of  dedication  to  values.  He  was  a  part  of  a 
family  which  reflected  these  values  from 
the  beginnings  In  a  Methodist  minister's 
home 

We.  In  Alamance  County,  have  known  and 
will  remember  a  good  friend  who  served 
with  much  feeling  and  compassion.  North 
Carolina  and  the  nation  wUl  treat  him  well 
tn  Its  records  of  citizenship  and  public  serv- 
ice. 

And  be.  Indeed,  leaves  much  with  us  ss 
his  life  and  his  effort  will  be  held  In  our 
memory.  His  legacy  of  good  work  and  good 
deeds  will  remain,  by  example,  a  foundation 
on  which  the  causes  to  which  he  gave  him- 
self will  continue  to  serve  Into  our  future. 

(From    the    Dally    Times-News.    Burlington 

(N.C.)  March  18.  19741 

OvtsTLow   Crowd  Honors   Sknatcw  Joroaw 

(By  Don  Bolden) 

Saxapahaw. — B.  Everett  Jordan  left  this 
little  Alamance  County  conununity  for  the 
last  time  yesterday. 

In  the  past,  he  had  left  many  times — off 
to  Woshmpton  to  serve  his  state  as  a  United 
States  senator,  or  off  to  the  capitals  of  the 
world  OS  a  representative  of  his  nation.  But 
he  always  returned  to  the  banks  of  Haw 
River  to  be  a  port  of  his  community  and  Co 
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plar  a  leading  role  In  Sellers  Manufactwing 
Co. 

But  yesterday,  be  left  In  death,  the  Bag  In 
Iront  of  the  Saxapabaw  Post  Office  banging 
at  half<£tafr  In  final  tribute  to  Saxapabsw's 
leading  citizen. 
But  he  did  not  go  alone. 
The  great  and  the  not-so-great  filled  the 
little  white  Sazapabaw  Methodut  Church  to 
overBowlng,  with  the  church  yard  holding 
the  sizable  overflow  and  many  people  re- 
maining In  their  cars.  There  were  senatorE 
and  congresfimen.  along  with  workers  from 
the  mill  Just  across  the  river.  And  they  had 
one  thing  in  common  on  this  windy  March 
afternoon— they  had  loet  a  friend. 

Sen  Jordan  died  Friday  morning  at  the 
age  of  77.  losmg  a  long  battle  to  cancer. 

His  funeral  service  yesterday  was  a  simple 
one. 

Following  the  23rd  Psalm.  Dr.  Boward  Wll- 
Iterson.  president  of  Greensboro  College  and 
lormer  chaplain  at  Duke  University,  delivered 
the  eulogy. 

Standing  behind  the  flag-draped  comn.  he 
said  "a  great  tree  has  fallen  in  Gods  forest". 
He  said  that  when  a  person  dedicates  him- 
self to  God.  It  Is  good,  but  when  many  band 
together,  the  Impact  is  greater. 

Such  an  Impact  was  felt,  he  sale,  from  tbe 
family  of  Annie  and  Henry  Jordan,  who  had 
Six  children. 

■Never  has  there  been  a  ramUy  which  bad 
such  an  Impact  In  religion,  higher  education, 
government  and  agriculture.  No  lamilv  has 
ever  served  the  state  and  nation,  with  more 
impact  than  those  children  and  their 
apousea." 

Dr.  Wilfcetson  noted  several  lessons  to  be 
learned   from   Everett  Jordan's  life. 

•Everett  Jordan  was  regarded  as  a  friend 
all  over.  We  think  of  the  headlines  and  over- 
look  the  pcrjonal  element.  The  lesson  we  can 
learn  is  that  we  too  can  be  a  frlend. 

■He  trusted  the  Heavenly  Father  with  an 
almost  childlike  faith,  and  dont  knock  that 
childlike  faith."  he  added. 

Another  lesson  comes  from  Everett  Jor- 
dan's heller  m  young  people,  he  said  Be 
said  Jordan  had  sought  to  Influence  the 
young  through  his  support  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  higher  education. 

•He  listened  to  young  people''.  Dr.  Wllker- 
son  said. 

Pour  years  ago.  while  he  was  a  chaplain  at 
Diike  nmversity.  he  said  the  young  people 
there  were  ready  •'to  wntc  o(T  t:-,e  older  gen- 
eration". Concerned.  Dr.  Wiikerson  sent  some 
of  those  youngsters  to  Washington  to  see 
oen.  Jordan 

5'  ""'*^  'o  "lem  and  listened  to  them 
■■Be  turned  them  around  in  their  think- 
ing. He  always  listened,  but  he  did  not  al- 
ways  agree" 
The  speaker  noted  an  entry  by  one  of  the 

S^^'.-iL"""^"''  '°  ""  Congressional 
Becord—  Everett  Jordan  was  always  ready 
to  Uswn  to  new  Ideas  and  to  grow" 

He  concluded.  These  lessons  make  us 
better  cltlaena  and  friends.  We  can  be 
glad  we  had  such  a  teacher  as  Everett 
Joru&xi". 

After  the  brief  chxirch  service,  tn  which 
^.t^f"  .^""^^  ^  DeHnrt.  church  pastor, 
pamclpated,  a  funeral  procession  more  than 
tnree  miles  long  accompanied  his  body  to 
Pine  Hin  Cemetery  in  Burlington. 

There,  again,  simple  riles  were  conducted 
with  his  brother.  Dr.  Prank  Jordan  par- 
tlclpatlne  There  was  a  scripture  reading 
followed  by  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Pour  scouter^ 
from  Troop  65.  a  troop  the  senator  organized 
in  Saxapahaw.  folded  the  flag  over  the  coffln. 
Members  of  the  troop  ser\-ed  as  an  honor 
guard. 

Scoutmaster  Ben  Bulla  of  the  troop  then 
presented  the  flag  to  Mrs.  Jordan,  saving 
"On  behalf  of  the  President,  this  la  a  symbol 
of  a  grateful  nation." 


A  floral  tribute  from  President  and  Mrs. 
NUon  stood  at  one  end  of  the  grave.  Nearby 
was  a  floral  replica  of  the  American  flag, 
sent  by  employes  of  Sellers  Manufacturing 
Co.,  the  textile  mUl  which  Sen.  Jordan  re- 
opened from  bankruptcy  In  1927  and  saw  it 
move  to  pro^wrlty. 

The  senator  was  buried  In  a  plot  with  his 
parents  and  brother,  Dr.  Henry  Jordan. 

Sen.  Jesse  Helms,  who  now  holds  the  Sen- 
ate seat  once  occupied  by  Sen.  Jordan,  was 
the  official  representative  of  the  President. 

Also  present  was  Sen.  Bam  J.  Ervln  Jr. 
and  Mrs.  Ervm.  Sen.  Ervln  was  a  boyhood 
friend  of  Sen.  Jordan. 

Former  Gov.  Luther  Hodges  and  his  wife 
also  were  present.  It  was  Oov.  Hodges  who 
appointed  Jordan  a  senator  In  1058  at  tbe 
death  of  Sen.  W.  Kerr  Scott. 

The  list  of  dignitaries  read  like  a  "Who's 
Who"  in  North  Carolina  politics. 

Gov.  and  Mrs.  Hodges  and  Sen.  and  Mrs. 
Ervln  were  with  the  family  at  the  funeral. 

Among  others  attending  were  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Dan  Maore.  Lt.  Gov.  Jim  Hunt, 
Rep.  Richardson  Preyer  of  the  SUth  District. 
Rep.  David  Henderson  of  the  Third  District. 
State  Treasurer  Edwin  GUI.  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  Jim  Graham,  Insurance  Com- 
missioner John  Ingram.  Labor  Commis- 
sioner Billy  Creel,  Atty.  Gen.  Robert  Morgan. 
SBI  Director  Charles  Dunn,  former  Congress- 
man Horace  R.  Komegav  of  Washington. 
Consolidated  University  President  William 
Friday.  Federal  Judge  Eugene  A.  Gordon, 
and  former  Congressman  Paul  Kitchen. 

Ten  members  of  the  former  senator's 
Washington  staff  also  attended,  led  by  Wil- 
liam Cochrane,  Wes  Hayden  and  Hugh  Alex- 
ander. 

Also  attending  were  Nick  Oallflanakls.  who 
defeated  Sen.  Jordan  In  the  1972  campaign, 
along  with  Sen.  Ralph  Scott.  Rep.  Jim  Long 
and  numerous  Alamance  County  offl:;lals. 

Assisting  m  the  arrangements  at  the  rites 
were  members  of  the  Sheriff's  Department. 
the  State  Highway  Patrol,  and  the  Ell  Whit- 
ney Fire  Department. 

But  Just  as  prominent  in  the  crowd  out- 
side the  church,  braving  a  stiff  March  breeze 
which  came  off  Haw  River,  were  the  plain 
people,  the  people  who  live  In  the  little 
whjte  bouses  of  Saxapahaw.  the  people  who 
work  In  the  mill  across  the  river.  They,  too, 
were  friends  of  the  senator. 

[Prom  the  Burlington   (N.C.)   Dally  Times- 
News.  March  19.  1974) 
Feom  an   Cabliex  D.it   to  the  Present:    A 
Settinc  Draws  an  Observation 

President  William  Friday  of  the  Consoli- 
dated University  of  North  Carolina,  walking 
to  his  car  after  the  funeral  of  lormer  Sen. 
B.  Everett  Jordan  m  Saxapahaw  Sunday, 
had  made  an  observation. 

He  said,  m  effect,  that  there  was  a  lesson 
to  be  remembered  by  the  setting  of  the  fu- 
neral Itself. 

There  was  a  small  church,  something  which 
Is  representative  of  the  nation's  foundations 
in,  its  religious  expression.  There  was  the 
nver,  which  was  needed  badly  in  the  past 
and  present  for  what  water  and  water  power 
meant  in  development  cf  a  community  and 
an  Industry. 

Then,  across  the  river  from  Saxapahaw 
Methodist  Church  was  the  textile  plant  which 
Sen.  Jordan  had  reopened  from  bankruptcy 
In  1927  to  lead  It  in  its  growth  to  a  highly 
successful  operation. 

Then,  too.  there  was  the  smaller  village. 
Saxapahaw  Itself,  and  the  people  who  found 
much  strength  together  as  they  related  to 
the  textile  plant,  to  the  churches,  to  one 
another. 

It  was  a  setting,  and  a  meaning,  that  Is 
not  often  found  by  many  people  as  they 
must  spend  more  time  in  larger  Bettings  and 
a»  a  part  of  the  growth  experienced  in  passing 
years. 
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The  countryside,  the  community,  still  holds 
its  place,  however,  and  that  is  what  President 
Friday  had  seen  and  as  he  reflected  upon  n 
It  was  this  type  of  setting  which  many 
others  certainly  could  feel.  There  are  several 
roads  leading  Into  the  village,  but  they  were 
not  built  to  accommodate  the  flow  cf  trafflc 
which  they  had  to  handle  Sunday. 

The  church  Itself  seats  approximately  iso 
people.  Much  of  the  sanctuary  was  reserved 
for  the  family,  and  the  remaining  portion 
could  not  accommodate  the  crowd.  The  avail- 
able seals  began  flUlng  shortly  after  i:3o 
pjn.  for  the  3  pjn.  service,  and  this  meant 
that  many  people  remained  outside  the 
church  and  followed  the  service  on  the  speak- 
ers Installed  there.  Among  those  seated  there 
was  Rep.  Richardson  Preyer.  whose  close 
friendship  with  the  senator  was  highly  no- 
ticeable through  the  years. 

It  was  Rep.  Preyer  who  expressed  what 
many  of  the  state's  congressional  delegation 
said  was  the  feeling  held  by  all.  His  com- 
ments, therefore,  are  added  to  those  which 
we  previously  have  presented: 
Said  the  congressman: 
"He  did  not  seek  the  headlines,  but  be  was 
very  effective." 

"Some  people  are  boxers  and  some  are  slug- 
gers. The  sluggers  get  the  headlines,  but  the 
boxers  gel  more  results. 

"Sen.  Jordan  was  a  boxer.  He  got  results 
by  the  force  of  his  Integrity  and  character 
and  by  the  respect  In  which  he  was  held  by 
his  fellow  senators,  rather  than  by  the  head- 
lines he  created," 

He  added  that  Sen.  Jordan's  contributions 
to  the  state  In  Improvements  to  the  riven 
and  harbors  "will  probably  never  be 
equalled." 

At  the  funeral.  Dr.  James  Davis  of  Burling- 
ton sang  "Others."  which  had  been  requested. 
This  was  the  theme  which  many  felt  matt 
represented  the  senator. 

The  two  hymns  in  the  service  also  bad 
been  used  in  rites  for  other  members  of  the 
Jordan  family  in  the  past.  They  were  favor- 
ites of  the  famUy  from  earlier  days,  appar- 
ently Inspired  In  the  home  of  tbe  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Jordan. 

In  the  sanctuary,  there  was  not  enough 
room  for  all  the  family.  As  the  seats  becam» 
filled  Just  as  Sen.  and  Mrs.  Ervln  were  ap- 
proaching their  pew.  they  returned  to  the 
back.  It  was  then  that  Sen.  Jesfe  Helms  and 
former  Congressman  Horace  Kornegav  gave 
their  seats  to  Sen.  and  Mrs.  En'ln.  Sen!  Ervln 
then  gave  his  seat  to  Mrs.  Paul  Kitchen  of 
Wadesboro.  wife  of  the  former  congressmen. 
At  the  cemetery.  Sen.  Jordan's  grave  plot 
was  beside  his  parents  and  his  brother  Dr. 
Henry  Jordan.  The  parents,  with  the  Rev. 
Jordan  as  a  Methodist  minister,  never  really 
had  a  home  which  they  claimed  above  all 
others.  Mrs.  Jordan  was  a  Sellers  of  the  Ala- 
mance County  family,  so  they  had  selected 
Burlington  for  their  resting  place. 

Later.  Lt,  Oov.  Jim  Hunt  was  commenting 
on  the  role  of  tbe  Methodist  minister.  He  said 
that  as  his  father,  of  Wilson,  was  with  him 
at  the  rites,  he  had  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  his  great  grandfather  is  burled  in  Pine 
HUl.  He  also  was  a  Methodist  circuit  rider. 

Sen.  Jordan  had  a  long  career,  indeed, 
which  was  reviewed  In  the  minds  of  many 
people,  going  back  to  those  early  days  In 
Saxapahaw  and  leading  to  Sunday  at  the 
church,  then  to  Burlington's  Pine  HUl 
Cemetery. 

It  was  a  career  which  had  touched  tbe  Uvea 
of  many  people. 
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IFrom  tbe  Charlottte  News.  March  19,  1974) 
B.  Everett  Jordan 
In  his  gracious  personal  manner  and  his 
a\-uncular  appearance,  former  Sen.  B.  Everett 
Jordan  looked  like  the  people's  senator  bt 
was.  In  hU  14  years  In  Washington,  he  built 
a  record  as  an  able,  effective  senator.  U  not 


a  dashing  one.  His  death  last  week  at  age  77 
closed  a  career  of  dedicated  service. 

B  Everett  Jordan  had  tbe  kind  of  back- 
ground a  politician  might  like  to  Invent. 
The  son  of  a  Methodist  (and  therefore 
itinerant  >  minister,  he  grew  up  In  modest 
circumstances;  his  business  career  began 
with  a  sweeper's  job  in  a  textile  mill.  By  the 
time  he  was  appointed  In  1958  to  the  Senate 
seat  vacated  by  Kerr  Scott's  death,  he  was 
a  millionaire  textile-mill  owner  and  a  Dem- 
ocratic Party  patriarch. 

It  was  a  background  that  served  him  well. 
He  knew  his  state,  and  its  people.  He  knew 
something  of  the  arts  of  persuasion,  and 
used  them  to  good  advantage  in  securing  for 
North  Carolina  the  federal  projects  and  fed- 
eral policies  he  felt  the  state  needed.  His 
low-key  approach  did  not  make  blm  one  of 
tbe  senators  studied  in  political  science 
courses,  but  it  did  win  him  respect  at  home 
and  in  the  Senate. 

He  did  move  into  the  spotlight  on  occa- 
sion, principally  as  chairman  of  the  Senate's 
investigation  into  the  sordid  and  tangled 
affairs  of  Bobby  Baker.  It  was  an  investiga- 
tion surely  tempered  by  partisan  protective- 
ness.  and  obviously  moderated  by  a  widely 
felt  desire  In  the  Senate  to  do  no  damage  to 
the  "Club."  While  the  probe  could  have  been 
both  deeper  and  wider,  one  should  remem- 
ber that  it  did  produce  a  condemnation  of 
Balier.  thai  It  was  followed  by  indictment  and 
conviction  and  that  Senator  Jordan  did 
stand  up  to  tell  his  fellow  senators  to  put 
theu-  house  In  order. 

He  was  a  man  who  understood  the  central 
duties  of  a  United  States  senator  and  who 
strove  to  perf(H-m  them.  He  did  his  job  con- 
scientiously and — as  when  he  spoke  out 
after  the  Batter  investigation,  as  when  he 
turned  around  to  question  the  Vietnam 
War — coun^eousty.  His  death  Is  a  loss  to  the 
state  he  sen-ed  faithfully  and  well. 

(From  the  Charlotte  Observer, 
March  16.  1974] 

Cancer    Kills    Ex-Senatob    Jordan.    77 

Saxapahaw. — B.  Everett  Jordan,  the 
former  North  Carolina  senator  who  preferred 
tending  the  home  fires  for  his  constituents 
to  the  political  spotlight  of  Washington,  died 
at  his  home  Friday.  He  was  77. 

Jordan,  a  soft-spoken  textile  mlUlon&lre. 
died  of  the  cancer  that  had  plagued  him  for 
several  years- 

Jordan.  a  Democrat,  was  appointed  to 
the  Senate  In  1958  at  the  death  of  Sen  W. 
Kerr  Scott  and  served  until  1973. 

He  lost  his  bid  for  a  third  term  when  he 
was  defeated,  in  1972  by  former  United 
States  Rep.  Nick  Oallflanakls  in  a  hard- 
fought  Democratic  primary  race. 

The  primary  campaign  was  marred  by  a 
Raleigh  shopping-center  shooting  which 
killed  four  persons.  Jordan  had  been  shaking 
hands  in  the  shopping  center  and  barelv 
missed  being  shot. 

Republican  Jesse  Helms  later  defeat  Oall- 
flanakls hi  the  general  election. 

Jordan  underwent  surgery  for  cancer  ol 
the  colon  three  years  ago  and  had  been  in 
declimng  health  for  the  past  nine  months. 
His  daughter.  Mrs.  Roger  Gant  Jr..  said  he 
"slipped  quietly  away"  about  10:45  a.m. 
Friday.  His  wife,  Katherlne,  was  at  his  bed- 
side. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  3  p.m.  Sunday  in 
Saxapathaw  Methodist  Church,  with  burial 
in  Pine  Hills  Cemetery  in  Burlington.  The 
family  has  requested  that  memorials  be 
given  to  the  North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  or  to  a  charity  of 
the  donor's  preference. 

In  his  15-year  career  as  a  senator,  the  only 
elective  office  he  ever  held,  Jordan  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  North  Carolina  needs 
rather  than  national  Issues.  He  qiiietlv 
sought  support  for  bills  to  aid  the  state's 
agrlctnture   and    textile   industries,    federal 


funds  for  dams  throughout  the  state,  and 
he  once  said,  to  "do  the  little  things,  many  of 
them  which  people  wouldn't  think  about, 
for  people." 

In  1964,  however,  he  was  thrust  into  the 
headlines  when  the  Senate  Rules  Conunltt«e. 
of  which  he  was  chairman,  was  assigned  to 
investigate  the  activities  of  former  Senate 
Democratic  secretary  Bobby  Baker. 

Baker,  the  S19.600-a-year  aide  who  had 
built  a  $2-mUlion  fortune,  was  found  by  the 
conunlttee  after  18  months  of  hearings  to 
have  committed  "gross  improprieties." 

Republicans  accused  Jordan  of  staging  a 
cover-up.  claiming  that  the  hearings  did  not 
go  deeply  enough  into  alleged  sex  scandals. 
But  Baker  was  convicted  in  1966  of  income- 
tax  evasion,  larceny  and  fraud  and  sentenced 
to  three  years  in  prison.  He  was  paroled  tn 
1972. 

Jordan's  main  strength  on  the  Rules  Com- 
raltt«e,  though,  was  his  meticulous  attention 
to  the  unspectacular,  but  very  necessary 
housekeeping  chores  of  the  Senate. 

He  also  worked  hard  for  tobacco  acreage 
and  poundage  controls,  considered  vital  In 
North  Carolina  where  tobacco  Is  a  »I-blUlon 
industry. 

On  the  public  works  side,  he  was  tbe 
principal  ^ransor  of  the  act  that  created  the 
Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore.  And  he 
came  across  with  funds  for  the  W.  Ken- 
Scott  Reservoir  in  WUkea  County,  the  New 
Hope  Dam  and  the  Falls  of  the  Neuse  Res- 
ervoir. 

An  early  backer  of  involvement  In  Viet- 
nam, Jordan  changed  bis  mind  in  1D71  and 
criticized  the  American  role  tn  Southeast 
Asia. 

"The  longer  the  thing  drew  on,  the  more 
disillusioned  I  became  with  the  handling  of 
it."  he  once  said.  "Ail  we  were  doing  was 
bombing  the  hell  out  of  everybody's  rice  pad- 
dles and  killing  people — Americans  and 
thousands  of  natives." 

Jordan,  born  at  Ramseur.  moved  with  his 
wife  to  Saxapahaw.  near  Burlington.  In  1927 
to  become  head  of  a  testUe  mill  that  had 
been  closed  four  years.  The  mill  prospered 
and  made  him  a  millionaire. 

He  recalled  that  when  he  moved  to  Saxa- 
pahaw. "the  village  was  in  weeds,  the  lights 
were  out  In  many  of  the  houses  and  in  gen- 
eral It  left  a  lot  to  be  deslred. 

"My  wife  said.  'Tou  take  the  mill.  III  take 
the  village  and  we'll  work  on  it'." 

Jordan  built  the  mill  into  a  modem  plant 
with  alr-condltloning  and  his  wife  directed 
a  cleanup  campaign  that  produced  flowers, 
shrubs  and  trees  decorating  what  la  now  a 
small,  attractive  town. 

Once  the  mill,  organized  as  Sellers  Man- 
ufacturing Co..  became  a  thriving  enterprise. 
Jordan  turned  his  energies  to  Democratic 
Party  affairs. 

He  worked  tirelessly,  serving  as  state  chair- 
man and  as  national  committeemsin  from 
North  Carolina,  a  post  he  was  occupying 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Senate  tn 
1958. 

Jordan's  appointment  bv  then  Go*'.  Luther 
Hodges,  was  widely  criticized. 

Critics  said  Jordan  would  be  only  a  "seat- 
warmer,"  and  that  Hodges  himself  would 
seek  election  to  the  seat.  But  Hodges  did 
not  run  and  Jordan  was  elected  later  in  1958 
to  a  two-year  term. 

He  was  reelected  in  1960  and  1966  with 
only  token  opposition.  He  reported  in  1966 
that  in  October,  the  month  before  tbe  elec- 
tion, his  only  campaign  expense  waa  $26.75 
for  rental  of  a  typewriter. 

But  In  1972  be  was  challenged  by  Oall- 
flanakls, a  44-year-old  Durham  lawyer  serv- 
ing his  third  term  in  Congress.  Galiflanakls 
campaigned  vigoroa*;ly — pointing  to  Jordan's 
age  of  75  and  calling  for  a  change — and  de- 
feated him  In  the  primary. 

Jordan  had  counted  heavily  on  the  senior- 
ity, that  had  made  him  the  third  rank- 
li^  member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 


and  the  second  ranking  member  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  He  was  shaken  by  tbe 
defeat. 

And  he  had  been  badly  shaken  during  the 
runoff  campaign  when  a  man  went  berserk 
at  a  Raleigh  shopping  center  where  he  was 
campaigning  and  shot  four  persons  to  death 
and  wounded  several  others,  including  Jor- 
dan's press  aide,  Wes  Hayden. 

Jordan  himself  had  walked  out  of  the  line 
of  fire  only  seconds  before  the  shooting 
started. 

Sen.  Sam  Ervln.  D-N.C,  a  boyhood  friend 
of  Jorftem's  and  for  14  years  his  Senate  col- 
league, said  of  his  friend.  "Everett  rendered 
great  service  to  North  Carolina  and  to  the 
nation,  especially  in  the  fields  of  agriculture. 
industry  and  the  development  of  rivers  and 
harbors    .  .  . 

"Everett  deserves  the  thanks,  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  nation  for  his  public  serv- 
ice and  I  shall  never  cease  to  miss  blm." 

And.  Sen.  Ernest  F  HolUngs,  D-S.C,  called 
Jordan  "a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  ..." 

His  gentlemanly  demeanor  and  his  gra- 
cious personality  will  long  l)e  remembered 
in  the  halls  of  the  Senate  along  with  tbe 
many  concrete  legislative  accomplishments 
of  his  career." 

In  addition  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  Jor- 
dan is  survived  by  two  sons,  Ben  and  JohtL 

[From  the  Charlotte  Obaerrer.  March  16. 
1974] 
Senator  DiDrj*T  Display  His  Wealth — Sena- 
tor Dm  MvcH  For  State 
(By  Paul  Clancy) 

Washington. — B.  Everett  Jordan,  a  sturdy 
man  with  craggy  features  and  powerful  hands 
appeared  to  be  hewn  out  of  rough  hardwood. 

Yet  he  had  a  gentle,  almost  grandfatherly 
disposition,  a  beaming  smile  that  lit  up  bis 
face  and  an  easy,  earthy  sense  of  humor  that 
made  him  quickly  approachable. 

In  the  Senate,  where  political  clout  and 
■oratorical  skill  are  considered  essential. 
JordELU  used  his  folksy  ways  to  gain  power- 
ful friends  and  accomplish  the  countless 
favors  and  projects  that  meant  little  to  the 
rest  of  the  nation  taut  much  to  North 
Carolina. 

Jordan  served  In  the  Senate  for  14  years 
and  In  his  foxy,  frequently  plodding  way. 
placed  himself  In  a  position  where  he  could 
help  individuals— the  farmers  with  their 
tobacco  and  cotton,  the  textile-mill  opera- 
tors with  their  import  problems,  the  cities 
and  towns  with  their  watersheds  and  the 
coastal  and  river-valley  people  witli  flood  and 
erosion  control. 

He  was  not  much  of  a  speaker  and  fre- 
quently said,  almost  boasting,  that  he  had 
rarely  made  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor 

But  he  worked  quietly  In  his  many  com- 
mittees— ^he  was  chairman  of  more  than  a 
dozen  committees  and  subcommittees—to 
help  both  the  little  man  and  the  state's 
powerful  businesses. 

It  was  this  unusual  ability  to  keep  on  the 
good  side  of  the  wealthy  and  the  working 
people  that  made  Jordan  a  tinique  political 
force  in  the  state.  He  could  not.  until  age 
and  sickness  overtook  him.  be  beaten. 

After  major  surgery  In  the  spring  of  1972, 
Jordan  seriously  considered  stepping  down 
from  the  Senate.  But  he  thought — and  his 
close  aides  did  not  discourage  him  from  the 
Idea — that  he  had  almost  God-given  respon- 
sibility to  stay  in  the  Senate  as  long  as  he 
could. 

Jordan  did  his  best  during  the  1972  dbm- 
palgn  to  demonstrate  that  he  had  tu)t  only 
recovered  from  his  bout  with  cancer  but  that 
he  had  never  felt  better  or  friskier. 

But.  unexpectedly,  he  lost  the  Democratic 
primary  in  a  hard-fought  and  sometimes  bit- 
ter campaign  with  young,  aggressive  Nick 
Oallflanakls.  who  left  his  House  seat  to  take 
on  Jordan. 
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Although  tt  must  ban  been  a  blow  to  him. 
Jordan  was  never  heard  to  express  bitterness 
over  the  loss. 

He  and  his  wife,  Katherlne  (he  called  her 
"Momma"),  kept  their  apartment  in  Waah- 
Ingtoa.  But,  because  of  his  recent  Ulnes&es. 
they  spent  most  of  their  two  remaining  yeara 
together  In  their  Saxapahaw  home. 

The  way  he  said  that  name  was  wonderful: 
"Saxapaw",  the  last  syllable  rolling  out 
through  the  nasal  fog  In  bis  voice. 

He  and  his  wife  had  a  huge,  but  unpre- 
tentlouB  home  OTerlooklng  the  Haw  Elver  in 
that  Alabama  County  town  wblch.  with  her 
money  and  his  textile  mill,  they  buut  up 
from  the  dark  days  of  the  depression. 

In  April  of  1972.  when  the  dogwoods  and 
buttercups  were  blooming  in  his  yard,  he 
stood  gazing  at  his  home  and  told  .Marljn 
Aycock.  an  aide  in  his  campaign,  "You  can 
see  why  Momma  doesn't  like  to  sit  up  there 
In  char  apartment  In  Washington," 

Jordan  was  born  In  the  equally  tiny  town 
of  Ramseur  In  lS9d.  the  sou  of  an  itinerant 
Methodist  minister.  Because  his  father  was 
always  being  sent  to  a  new  parish,  Jordan 
literally  grew  up  in  dozens  of  North  Carolina 
towns — and  had  friends  and  memories  In 
each. 

He  got  his  first  Job  pushing  a  brocm  In  a 
Gasran  County  mil!,  became  superintendent 
of  another  mill  In   Alamance  County  and. 


ten  by  many  who  have  represented  Nortb 
Carolina  In  Washington. 

He  appointed  Sen.  Scott's  key  aides,  Wil- 
liam Cochrane  and  the  late  WUllam  Whit- 
ley, to  his  own  Senate  staff,  and  depended 
upon  their  experience  and  counsel.  He  main- 
tained close  ties  with  Scott  leaders  through- 
out the  state.  Including  Kerr  Scott's  widow, 
"Miss  Mary."  his  brother,  Ralph  Scott;  and 
his  son.  Robert,  who  became  governor.  He 
also  was  close  to  Terry  Sanford.  the  Inheritor 
of  the  Scott  political  organization. 

In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Jordan  carried  out  the 
Scott  program  for  aiding  North  Carolina 
farmers  with  roads,  price  supports  and  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations.  He  also  pressed 
on  with  the  Scott  plan  for  systematically 
hamessiixg  the  rivers  through  eastern  North 
Carolina — the  Cape  Pear,  the  Neuse  and  the 
Tar — to  provide  water  for  Irrigation,  lakes 
for  recreation,  and  attractions  to  industry. 

A    MODERATE    PROGRCSani! 
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been  neeOy  remoTed  uiil  th»t  he  w«  u 
lu-  u  a  man  ol  74  could  be.  good  as  new  u 
WM  J»nu.ry.  1972,  »  year  niter  hl3  operiuon 

Benjamin  Everett  Jordan  liked  being  iji 
the  VSB.  Senate,  more  than  he  Ultcd  miuiai 
money  b£  owner  or  teitlle  mills.  Amldjt  the 
posturing  and  ego-tripping  In  that  Instltn- 
tlon,  there  waa  room  lor  a  quiet  man  wbo 
cared  about  hla  friends  and  the  little  peonte 
who  came  to  him  for  help.  Whether  it  n. 
the  challenge  to  win  one  last  election  or  the 
fear  that.  Bomehow.  the  physical  end  would 
foUow  the  political  nms,  Jordan  wanM 
eagerly  to  run  again. 

He  had  been  through  all  the  arguments- 
the  operation  would  give  him  the  Image  oi  i 
sick  old  man.  especially  In  a  race  with  a 
young,  aggrejitlve  opponent,  and  he  woula 
have  to  go  out  or  his  way  to  show  that  he 
was  still  frl.-Ky  and  tough;  yet  he  waa  at  the 
height  or  his  power  and  usefulnejs  in  the 


Senate  and  had  recently  begun   to  receive 

sen.  Jordan  tended  to  be  more  moderate     recognition  as  a  leader,  a  man  whose  mind 

and  progressive  in  his  news  than  most  other     «"  »llve  to  the  posslbUltles  of  chanee  tm 

members  of  the  consertatlve  North  Carolina     "en  said  he  was  with  It  ' 

contingent  In  Washington  He  toted  for  edu-         It   had   been   an   Important    u  years  lot 

North  Carolina  and  the  South,  a  time  of 
change  so  revolutionary  that  the  ones  who 
Closed  their  eyes  m  1958  would  not  recognise 
their  world  If  they  happened  to  open  them 

.  —     In  1972.  The  war,  the  civil  rtshts  movemAnf 

nomination  of  E^l  Bnxz  to  be  secretary  of     the  birth  and  diath  or  "n  e«  so  ai™eS^ 
agriculture,  regarding  him  as  a  spokesman      benevolent  It  was  called  the  Qreat  ^V.,? 


cation  and  autl-poverty  bills,  as  well  as 
other  major  pieces  of  social  legislation  that 
many  of  Cflrollna's  congressmen  opposed  St 
worlted  for  the  small  farmers  of  this  small- 
farm   state;    he   opposed,   for   Instance,   the 
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when  It  went  broke,  bought  It  and  made  It 

prosper.  ^,'Zl"'""';>."f^"'^-  """  "  "  spokesman     benevolent  It  was  called  the  Oreat  Soclen 

He  bought  another  falling  business  In  oLoLed  5,,  vwn^J"'""''.'^''"',^''''  ''•  *  "^  ""o  "-""gM '■>  terms  of  people,  who 
Cedar  Falls  and  turned  It  Into  a  small  fortune  amu°^d  fo?a  m.n  „VS.r"'  ""'  "  ""*"  ^""^  ""^"''"^  "inaelr  a  practical  IdeSut  had 
kno.-n  as  the  Jordan  Spmnlng  Co  ^^  f^ith!,   y^^l^'  u  something  to  contribute.  "° 

He  was— or  at  least  the  saying  had  It— one      ,tat.*s   »2il.  -m.%,^J' ^'°"'"  °'  '"•  Jordan's  seemingly  innocuous  habit  or  tup- 

cf  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  Senate,  but  he  S.  ™it  nt  „!f ..:?.?.  .  '^  "ccompllsh  porting  federal  education  bills,  hospital  con- 
shunned  the  ways  or  the  rich.  •■!  have  plenty."  ilL.,^„  T*  ^""*  ""  ^*'"»  Industry,  structlon  aid.  food  stamps  and  other  pro- 
he  said  m  an  Interview  during  that  long  ™°!rV5f.„  .  ^"^^  f"""  "dvantageous  to  grams  of  broad  social  consequence  was  tl- 
campaign,  sipping  bourbon  in  a  Shelby  Sonl^^^h.,  .^.^''if^^v  ?"'..'"'  ''°''""-  ?"' ""'"^"or  »  Southerner  In  those  days, 
motel.  "But  you-ve  never  seen  me  display  "",?!  fiin  lir^""''  '"'"'"'  """  *°  "»-  *"''  '>''  "^P'  ^'ovlT^g-  When  the  Vietnam  w« 
a  great  amount  of  wealth."  2^S!.f..   i,^  between  the  liberal  and  con-     at  last  seemed  to  him  senseless  and  unoon- 

Or.e  of  the  reasons  for  his  success:  "I  was     ?",  ^"P  "'   ""'   '"•*'   Democratic     Klonably  brutal,  he  turned  against  It 

rsl.sed  hard  and  a  nickel  was  a  nickel."  f^Y^,*  "°°  °°'V"A'°'"''*P'°''"' "P""  *°         ^"'  Cochrane  had  agreed,  after  the  death 

One  of  the  many  small  towns  In  which      *^    things  done  for  them  In  Washington.         or  Sen.  Kerr  Scott,  to  stay  as  admmistratlve 

Jordan  spent  his  boyhood  was  Morganton,  hi  wok  nvar  assistant  to  the  new  senator  long  enough  to 

home  of  Sam  Ervln.  hU  equally  aged  Senate         That  Jordan  role  was  all  the  more  Impor-     iJf'P,'""  *"  started.  Loving  the  man  like 

colleague.  Ervln  and  he  held  fond  memories     tant  because  the  state's  other  senator   Sam  r»'her.  Cochrane  wound  up  staying  15 

or  the  days  spent  playing  sandlot  baseball      J.  Ervln  Jr.,  cared  little  about  political  rence-      ^^'^'  *'"'  *""'  •'°"'»°  "  "^U  »»  anyone. 

and  swimming  together.  mending  back  home.  Though  the  two  men     .^  Hla  halhnark  was  his  genuine  Interest  m 

But  Emn  and  Jordan  couldn't  have  been     liked  and  admired  each   other    thev  often  fellow  and  his  problems. "  Cochi»ne 

f'jrther  apart  In  their  Interests  and  Idess.         voted  on  opposite  sides  ?      "'^  "'ber  day  in  his  new  hideout  In  the 

It  was  often  said  of  the  two  that  Jordan  Sen.  Jordan   waa   neither  a  good  sneaker      J*""'*  Rules  Committee.  "It  sounds  tnte.  I 

took   care   of   the   state's   bread-and-butter      nor  a  backroom  strategist    He  was  slinnlv     r"";  ""'  °°'  *"*■■  '^^g  "  1»y  iJter  day 

needs  while  Ervln  worried  about  the  loftier     a  man  senators  learned  to  tntst  and  he  con-  yeara.  Ho  liked  people  and  he  tn^Mt 

stantly  put  himself  In  pooltlons  to  do  ravora 

and  collect  ravors  In  return.  In  the  Senate 

he  waa  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  a 

housekeeping  group  that  oversaw  the  bud- 
get* or  all  other  oBces  Be  also  served  on  the 

Agrlculttue  and  Public  Works  Commltteoa 

which  handled  '•pork-barrel"  legislation  of 

Interest  to  all  senators. 
His  deleat  In  the  Democratic  primary  two 

y»ar»  ago  came  as  a  Mtter  blow.  It  most  hava 

seemed  to  him  a  rejection  of  all  his  ellorta 

In  behalf  of  both  the  big  and  the  little  peo- 
ple of  the  state.  We  did  not  see  It  that  way 

His  age  stood  against  him;  ho  would  have 

been  81  years  old  by  the  end  of  another  term, 

and  he  already  was  stUTerlng  from  an  experi- 
ence with  cancer.  He  was  not  as  alert  as  he 

had  been  In  earlier  times.  Many  of  his  Wend* 

of  the  past  simply  thought  It  was  time  for 

him  to  retire. 

».^VS2^SS,TuTh'fSS?k'^%''u^v  """=1  "'  "■"  *°"«°^  the  Viati:  mimg 
and  with  de<?c«i?n  f^'th'e  Tau'l^Zth  '^'^'"'  "'"'  "'^""'  """^  '"  «'"  "■'  ^^ 
Priday  left  a  great  many  North  CaroUnlana 


needs  whUe  Ervln  worried  about  the  loftier 
stuff  of  the  Constitution.  And  It  was  true. 
While  Ervln  made  his  mark  on  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  earned  a  reputation 
a?  a  battler  for  constitutional  rights.  Jordan 
stuck  with  the  Agriculture  and  Public  Works 
committees.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee,  which  although  Important 
to  other  members  of  the  Senate,  had  little 
to  do  with  major  legislation. 


(Prom  the  Charlotte  Observer.  Mar.  17,  1974] 
EvERrrr  Jordan — He  Kwrw  His  State's 

Needs 
When  B.  Everett  Jordan  was  appointed  to 
succeed  the  late  Kerr  Scott  in  the  United 
States  Senate  In  1958,  many  North  Carolina 
Democrats  were  outraged.  They  saw  Mr.  Jor- 
dan, a  millionaire  textile  manufacturer,  as 
a  representative  of  th.-  state's  oligarchy, 
hardly  the  man  to  replace  Sen.  Scott  as  the 
■people's  man"  In  the  Senate. 

Sen.  Jordan,  a  kindly,  avuncular  man  who, 
as    the   son   of   a    clrcult-rtdlng    Methodtat 


•  years.  He  liked  people  and  he  treated 
the  lowliest  person  In  as  friendly  a  way  and 
with  aa  much  dignity  as  anybody  I  ever  saw 
In  my  life."  That  Image  of  klndUneas  hu 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  disputed. 

Jordan  gambled  on  his  health,  but  the 
voters  were  not  willing  to  gamble  with  him 
and  he  lost  the  Democratic  primary.  It  was 
a  harah  blow,  but  in  his  unruffled  way  ha 
dl.Fplayed  little  bitterness,  supporting  and 
even  contributing  later  on  to  his  former  op- 
ponent. 

Still  feeling  chipper  and  perhaps  dreading 
the  Idea  of  breaking  away  from  the  power 
and  prlvUeges  of  the  Senate.  Jordan  decided 
to  stay  In  Washington,  hoping  to  open  an 
office  near  the  Capital  where  he  could  offer 
hla  services  as  a  consultant.  But  he  never  got 
aroimd  to  It. 

Jordan's  last  campaign  was  not  for  political 
omce.  He  accepted  the  Job  as  president  of  the 
North    Carolina   Cancer   Society   and   spent 


preacher,    had    known    sacrifice    and    hard     »«1  and  appreciative  of  hla  unstlntln*  aerv- 
times,  never  complained  to  those  mlajudg-     loe. 


meats,  but  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  try^ 
ing  to  live  them  down.  He.  too.  had  loved 
and  followed  Kerr  Sc^tt.  and  he  wanted  to 
do  aU  that  he  could  to  carry  out  the  Scott 
program:  one  that  was  grounded  In  a  knowl- 
edge tha^  thla  is  a  poor  state  In  need  of  help 
from  an  activist  federal  government.  That 


[Prom  the  Charlotte  Obserrer,  Mar   34 

1074! 
Jordan  Wanted  to  Stat  m  the  Senate 

(By  Paul  Clancy) 
He  had  been  told  by  his  doctors  at  Duke 


I  raising  money  to  fight  the  dis- 
ease that  was  again  creeping  up  on  him 

He  went  back  to  Duke  twice  more  for  op- 
erations. While  he  had  felt  strong  as  an  oi 
after  the  first,  the  second  left  him  drained 
and  weak.  When  Cochrane  last  saw  him  on 
Peb.  28.  he  kn»w  It  wouldn't  be  long,  and 
yet — because  the  man  had  bounced  back  so 
often — thought  there  was  always  a  chance. 

Jordan  spent  his  last  weeks  at  home.  Mer- 
cifully, he  was  not  In  a  great  deal  of  pain 


mafsMmTrementarhut  iTh^^r  ,        .       rr  .        .     '*"°  ^^**  ^^  ^^  *'«^"  »*  ^uk*     *°^  *"**  '^o^  '^^I^*^  the  kind  of  drugs  that 
may  seem  elemental,  but  It  has  been  forgot-     University  Hospital  that  the  malignancy  had     kUl  you  before  the  disease  does.  Hte  had  > 


long  quiet  talk  with  bis  wife  Thursday  night 
and  on  Priday  he  died  as  he  had  lived — with 
patience  end  dignity. 

[Prom  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Morning  Herald. 

March  16. 1974] 

B.  BvEESTT  Jordan 

In  the  death  of  B.  Everett  Jordan,  North 
Carolina  has  suffered  the  loss  of  a  leader  who 
iras  known  lor  many  accomplishments  In 
business  and  industry,  In  politics.  In  the 
civic  and  church  life  of  his  state. 

But  he  will  be  remembered  perhaps  best  as 
a  man  who  worked  his  own  way  up  and  re- 
tained the  common  touch  with  his  fellow 
man  throughout  his  long  and  notable  career. 
The  doors  to  his  office  were  never  closed  to 
tboae  who  brought  problems  and  concerns — 
or  who  simply  wanted  to  talk. 

Long  active  In  North  Carolina  politics,  Mr. 
Jordan  reached  the  peak  of  his  political  ca- 
reer when  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Luther 
Hodges  to  the  US.  Senate  seat  vacated  by  the 
death  of  W.  Kerr  Scott  In  1958  and  later  won 
two  fiUl  terms.  Just  as  he  was  gracious  In 
victDry.  he  was  uncomplaining  in  the  1972 
loss  of  the  Democratic  nomination  to  Nick 
Galiflanakls,  who  was  subsequently  defeated 
by  Republican  Jesse  Helms. 

In  his  Senate  career,  Mr.  Jordan  worked 
for  numerous  projects  in  the  state.  Includ- 
ing the  New  Hope  Dam  and  Reservoir  project 
(wblch  now  appropriately  bears  his  name), 
protection  of  coastal  areas  and  waterways, 
and  improvements  to  benefit  farmers. 

Although  he  was  firm  in  his  beliefs,  he 
was  amenable  to  change  when  convincing 
arguments  were  presented.  The  best  exam- 
ple is  his  break  with  Southern  hawks  In  1970 
over  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Jordan,  the  son  of  a  Methodist  min- 
ister, was  a  member  of  a  distinguished  fam- 
ily of  "arothers.  One.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jordan, 
who  died  last  month,  was  a  longtime  vice 
president  of  Duke  University  before  retire- 
ment. Another.  Dr.  Henry  Jordan,  was  s  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission. A  third  brother,  Frank  Jordan,  fol- 
lowed his  father's  footsteps  and  became  a 
Methodist  minister. 

In  his  many  activities,  as  U.S.  Senator,  as 
a  textile  manufacturer  at  Saxapahaw,  as  a 
champion  of  many  North  Carolina  projects, 
as  a  good  friend  and  neighbor,  B.  Everett 
Jordan  served  his  state  well.  His  death  yes- 
terday at  age  77  la  a  loss  to  the  state  and 
the  nation. 

IProm  the  Sun.  Durham  (N.O.). 

Mar.  16, 1S74| 

Left  His  Mark  in  State  and  Nation 

Seldom.  If  ever,  has  North  Carolina  had  a 
more  respected  and  effective  United  States 
senator  than  B.  Everett  Jordan,  who  died  at 
his  home  at  Saxapahaw  yesterday  after  long 
years  of  service  to  the  state  and  Its  people. 

Although  active  In  Democratic  party  poli- 
tics, he  never  had  held  an  elective  office 
until  he  was  appointed  to  the  Senate  In  1958. 
But  he  moved  up  rapidly  In  seniority,  pres- 
tige and  Influence.  And  when  he  left  the 
Senate  he  was  one  of  its  most  highly  regarded 
members. 

Amiable,  easy-going,  soft-spoken  and  mild, 
he  rarely  raised  his  voice;  but  he  could  get 
things  done.  He  was  a  folksy  and  friendly 
man— a  man  who  liked  to  be  liked  by  every- 
one, and  who  usually  was. 

He  started  out  In  life  by  sweeping  floors  in 
textUe  mills  and  ended  up  by  owning  them. 
A  friend  of  education,  he  gave  away  much 
of  his  money  to  schools;  but  almost  never 
would  talk  about  It.  In  whatever  Job  he  set 
out  to  do— in  the  Senate  or  out — he  sought 
results,  not  recognition.  He  usuaUy  got  them. 

During  his  political  career,  he  always  kept 
foremost  in  hla  nUnd  the  needs  of  North 
Carolina,  as  well  as  those  of  the  nation.  Hla 
influence  In  Congress,  the  White  Bouse  and 
various  government  agencies  brought  to  bis 


state  many  benefits,  and  his  role  in  quietly 
obtaining  them  sometimes  has  gone  unsung. 

He  was  a  diligent  senator.  He  also,  in  his 
quiet  way,  waa  an  effective  politician — one 
who  shook  bands  and  kept  up  with  his 
friends  and  acquaintances,  not  Just  as  a 
means  of  getting  votes  but  because  be  vas  a 
man  of  warmth  and  one  who  had  a  real 
Interest  In  hla  fellow  man. 

A  true  statesman  has  passed.  So  also  has 
a  friend. 

IProm    the    PayecteviUe    Times.    March    18. 

1974] 
JoROAK — Ln-iNG  Up  to  the  Motto  or  the 

State 
The  record  of  B.  Everett  Jordan  was  In 
the  solid  tradition  of  the  better  side  of  North 
Carolina  politics.  He  wis.  to  put  it  bluntly, 
a  rather  dull  public  servant.  But  as  a  long- 
time leader  of  public  affairs  In  North  Caro- 
lina—Democratic Party  chairman,  political 
fund-raiser,  and  US.  senator— he  brought 
three  admirable  qualities  to  his  service. 

One.  rectitude,  or  moral  Integrity.  Jordan 
had  his  political  favorites  and  his  "views.  He 
was  business -oriented,  cautious,  and  stolid. 
But  he  was  honest  and  Imbued  with  the 
Methodist  moral  backbone  of  his  family.  Por 
instance,  he  took  on  the  task  of  directing 
the  Senate  investigation  of  a  former  business 
associate— Bobby  Baker  of  South  Carolina— 
and  set  the  stage  for  the  criminal  indictment 
and  conviction  of  that  Inestimable  South 
Carolina  wheeler-dealer  on  chaises  of  Infiu- 
ence-peddllng. 

Two.  he  was  loyal,  to  party,  to  state,  to 
Nation,  to  friends.  Por  Instance,  he  stuck  by 
the  Democratic  banner  when  others  were 
scurrying  for  cover,  and  In  that  measure 
helpe:!  strengthen  the  two-party  system. 

Three,  he  was  courageous  In  his  attitudes 
toward  significant  public  Issues.  He  led  the 
way  among  North  Carolinians  In  Congress 
in  asserting  that  It  was  time  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam.  He  parted  ways  with  conservative 
southerners  and  with  his  senior  colleague. 
Sam  Ervln  Jr.,  by  backing  a  consular  con- 
vention with  the  Soviet  Union.  Indicating 
his  undersUndlng  that  a  new  day  had 
dawned  In  International  relations.  He  backed 
significant  "Oreat  Society"  programs  recog- 
nizing that  the  seething  racial  discontent  of 
the  1960s  refiected  deficiencies  of  equal  op- 
portunity which  those  programs  sought  to 
correct. 

Finally,  he  showed  personal  courage  In  his 
fight  against  the  illness  which  finally  brought 
on  his  death  Priday.  He  was  a  gentle,  avun- 
cular man.  whose  kind  is  rare  In  the  politics 
of  any  era.  North  Carolina  was  fortunate  to 
have  him  and  hU  contributions  In  the  first 
half  of  the  20th  Century.  He  lived  her 
motto:  "To  be.  rather  than  to  seem  " 

IProm  the  Greensboro  {N.C.)  Dally  News 
March  16.  1974| 

Ex-Senator  Jordan   Dies   at   Home   in 
Saxapahaw 

Saxapahaw —Former  Sen.  B.  Everett 
Jordan  died  at  his  home  here  Friday  morning 
at  the  age  of  77,  a  victim  of  cancer.  He  had 
been  seriously  ill  for  several  weeks. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  3  pjn. 
Sunday  In  Saxapahaw  Methodist  Church. 
Burial  win  be  In  Pine  Hill  Cemetery. 

Jordan  served  as  the  junior  senator  from 
North  Carolina  from  1958  to  Jantxary.  1973. 

He  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Luther  Hocges 
to  complete  the  term  of  Sen.  W.  Kerr  Scott 
who  died  In  office. 

As  he  sought  successive  terms  In  the 
Senate,  he  easily  disposed  of  challengers  In 
both  the  Democratic  primaries  and  the  gen- 
eral elections  until  the  primary  of  J972  when 
he  was  defeated. 

He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Jordan,  the  former 
Katherlne  McLean  of  Oastonla;  two  sons. 
Ben  E.  Jordan  Jr.  cf  Burlington,  and  John  M, 
Jordan   of  Saxapahaw;    one  daughter.  Mrs. 


Roger  Oant  of  Burlington;  one  Elster,  Mrs. 
Henry  Sprinkle  of  Florida;  one  brother.  Dr. 
Frank  Jordan,  a  retired  Methodist  minister, 
also  of  Florida:   and  ten  grandchildren. 

Officiating  at  the  services  will  be  Dr. 
Howard  Wlikerson,  president  of  Greensboro 
College:  The  Rev.  Murray  DeHart  of  Saxapa- 
haw Methodist  Church,  and  the  senator's 
brother. 

The  body  will  te  at  the  Rich  &  Thompson 
Moriuary  in  Burlington  from  12  noon  today. 
The  famUy  will  receive  there  from  7  to 
9  p.m. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to 
the  N.C.  Chapter  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  or  to  a  charity  of  the  donor's  choice 

Until  hla  appoUitment  to  the  Senate. 
Jordan  had  never  held  a  major  public  office. 

A  gentle,  soft-spoken  man,  he  came  to  na- 
tional prominence  in  1963  when,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Rules  Commlit«e.  he  pre- 
sided over  the  Investigation  of  the  Bobby 
Baker  case. 

He  was  well  known  and  beloved  by  fellow 
members  of  the  Congress. 

Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith  spoke  for  many 
of  them  when,  lu  1972.  Jordan  failed  In  an 
effort  to  gain  re-election.  She  said: 

■He  was  not  onir  a  fine  Senator,  but  above 
ali.  he  was  a  wo.-.aerful  human  being  and 
the  kindest  man  1  have  ever  known," 

William  M.  Cochrane,  administrative  a«- 
slstant  to  Sen  Jordan  through  his  entire 
senatorial  career,  described  him  as  "a  warm 
and  generous  spirited  man  of  deep  compas- 
sion for  his  fellowmen.  Their  problems  were 
of  genuine  penwnal  Interest  to  him. 

••This  was  the  key  to  hie  greatness  as  a 
man  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  He  was  on  unusu- 
Bl  y  effective  senator,  whose  Judgment  and 
friendship  were  valued  by  his  colleagues  He 
was  equally  at  home  with  cabinet  members 
and  his  Saxapahaw  neighbors.^* 

In  North  Carolina  he  was  perhaps  best 
luiown  for  his  work  In  agriculture,  and  for 
the  extensive  water  resources  developments 
he  sponsored  over  the  state. 

These  included  the  New  Hope  Dam  m 
Chatham  County,  part  of  a  flood  control  and 
water  recreation  project  on  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Cape  Fear  River  Baaln 

Last  October,  the  Senate  honored  Jordan 
by  changing  the  project  name  to  B.  Everett 

;,??.?*'"  ""**  ^^^^  ^*  *^  >^own  to  con- 
sider this  one  of  his  highest  honors.  It  waa 
his  hope  to  attend  dedication  ceremonleB  for 
the  dam  this  spring. 

Jordan  was  less  weU-known  as  a  phUan- 
throplst.  but  he  gave  generouslv  to  educa- 
tional Institutions  oil  over  the  state  In  re- 
cent weeks  he  donated  sizeable  amounts  to 
Greensboro  CoUege.  Elon  College.  Duke  Uni- 
versity. Methodist  CoUege.  and  Bt«vard 
College. 

He  also  contributed  W5.000  to  the  capital 
^palgn  of  the  Cherokee  Council  of  the  Bov 
Scouts  of  America,  for  use  in  buUdlng  a 
dining  hau  at  the  Cherokee  Scout  Reserva- 
tion in  Caswell  County. 

Jordan  waa  honored  as  North  Carolina 
Distinguished  Citizen  of  the  Tear  at  a  tea- 
timonlal  dinner  held  Peb.  3o  to  Raleigh  by 
the  State  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation.  It  was 
the  foundation's  second  annual  public  serv- 
ice award. 

More  then  400  people  paid  s  minimum  of 
»Z5  each  to  the  foundation  to  attend  the 
tmnquet.  Jordan.  hlmseU  waa  too  ill  to  be 
there,  but  through  a  special  telephone  hook- 
up to  hla  Saxapahaw  home,  he  waa  able  to 
hear  many  dlsUnguUhed  Tar  Heels  pay  trib- 
ute to  his  lifelong  dedlcaUon  In  aerrlce  to 
fellowmen. 

He  waa  recognized  as  one  of  the  firet 
north  Carolina  members  of  Congress  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. 

He  helped  to  pass  the  Cancer  Bill  In  1971, 
the  most  far-reaching  law  on  cancer  re- 
search ever  to  come  out  of  Congress. 
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He  was  a  sponsor  of  the  f.rjt  sickle  cell 
&Qemla  bill  in  the  SenaM. 

Lasc  year,  Sen.  Jordan  served  as  chair- 
man or  the  Cancer  Drive  In  North  Carolina. 

He  sened  as  a  tnxstee  of  Duke  University, 
Elon  College  and  American  University  In 
Washington. 

Jordan  bad  a  reputation  as  a  hard  worker. 
He  once  said  work  was  his  hobby,  and  that 
be  had  done  "Just  about  everything  to  make 
a  nickle  " 

He  was  born  Sept.  8.  I89fl.  at  Ramseur,  the 
son  of  a  Methodist  minister.  He  worked  his 
way  from  mill  superintendent  &e  a  young 
man  to  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  teitlle 
industrialists  In  the  state.  He  owned  mills  at 
Cedar  Palls  and  Wake  Forest  which  grossed 
more  than  *lo  million  a  year. 

He  was  gradu&i«d  from  TYlnlt;  College, 
now  Duke  University,  in  1916.  and  served  in 
the  U.S.  Army  from'  1918  to  1919.  spending 
the  last  year  with  the  Army  of  Occupatloa  In 
Germany, 

During  his  Senate  career,  Jordan  5er\'ed 
OS  chairman  of  the  powerful  Rules  Com- 
mittee, vice  chatrmon  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Library  of  Congress,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Inaugural  Cere- 
monies and  as  a  member  of  the  committees 
on  agriculture,   public   works  and  prlnting. 

Of  the  controversial  Bobby  Baker  Cose.  Sen 
Jordan  5n.ld,  "We  did  a  good,  conscientious 
Job.  We  turned  all  of  ovir  evidence  over  the 
grand  jury  which  indict-ed  him.  I  don't  know 
what  else  any  committee  could  have  done." 

The  committee  hearings  were  an  inquiry 
into  influence  peddling  charges  against  Rob- 
ert G-  Baker,  one-time  secretary  to  the  Sen- 
ate Democratic  majority. 

Sen-  Jordan  was  considered  a  member  of 
the  conservative  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party,  hut  he  was  also  known  as  a  dove  on 
the  Issue  of  the  Vietnam  War, 

In,  1966  he  was  expressing  deep  regret  that 
the  United  States  had  become  Involved  in 
the  conflict  and  at  one  time  said,  "I  am 
anxious  tor  us  to  get  out  as  quickly  as 
poBBlble  on  an  honorable  basis." 

In  1970  he  broke  ranks  with  other  South- 
ern Democrats  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Cooper- 
Cliurch  Amendment  to  the  defense  appro- 
pnations  bill.  The  amendment  was  passed. 
UmitlriR  the  President's  power  to  extend  U.S. 
participation  In  the  war- 
When  Gov.  Hodges  named  Jordan  to  the 
Senate.  It  was  widely  speculated  that  the  new 
Senator  vrns  serving  only  as  a  seat  warmer 
for  the  governor.  The  Raleigh  News  and  Ob- 
server said  as  much  in  a  front  page  edi- 
torial 

But  when  Hodges'  term  as  governor  ex- 
pired, he  became  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
President  Kennedy, 

Sen  Jordan  lobt  his  bid  to  remain  In  the 
Senate  in  1972  when  Nick  Gallflanakla  de- 
feated him  m  the  Democratic  primary.  Re- 
publican Jesse  Helms  went  on  to  win  the  seat 
In  the  general  election. 

Sen.  Jordan  left  the  Senate  "with  no 
regrets." 

Of  his  position  toward  the  Democratic 
party,  whlcb  did  not  fair  well  in  the  1972 
general  elections,  he  said.  "I  live  In  a  small 
village  (Saxapahaw) .  We've  bad  a  lot  of 
preachers  to  come  and  go.  I  didn't  like  some 
of  them,  but  I  never  thought  once  about 
leaving  the  church. 

"That's  the  way  X  feel  at}out  the  Demo- 
cratic party" 

(From   the  Greensboro    (N.C.)    Dally   News. 

March  10.  1974] 

Dblecatiom   Movbns   Death    of   Joboan 

( By  Jack  Betts  > 
WASBmoTON. — The  death  of  former  VS. 
Sen.  B-  Everett  Jordan.  D-N.C.  Friday  caught 
many  of  his  old  Capitol  RIU  colleagues  en 
route  to  their  home  states,  but  North  Caro- 
lina's   congressional    delegation    paused    to 


mourn  the  loss  of  the  gentleman  from 
Saxapahaw. 

Sen  Sam  J.  Ervln.  Jr..  D-N.C.  said.  "I  am 
distressed  by  the  passing  of  my  long  time 
friend  and  former  Senate  colleague.  B. 
Everett  Jordan.  We  have  been  friends  since 
we  were  teen-agers  In  my  home  town  of 
MorgantoQ,  where  his  father  was  a  Methodist 
minister.  We  played  baseball  and  went  swim- 
ming together. 

•I  had  the  rare  privilege  of  serving  with 
him  for  14  years  in  the  Senate  and  we  never 
had  a  disagreement  of  any  kind  In  respect 
to  nmtters  relating  to  North  Carolina. 

Ervln  said  Jordan  had  rendered  "great 
service"  to  the  state,  especially  In  agriculture. 
Industry  and  the  development  of  rivers  and 
harbors. 

"Everett  desen-es  the  thanks  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  nation  for  his  public 
services  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  miss  him," 
the  senior  senator  said. 

Sen .  Jesse  Helms.  Republican  from 
Raleigh  who  claimed  Jordan's  seat  after 
former  Rep.  Nick  Gallfianakis  won  the  Demo- 
cratic primary  In  1972.  said.  "Senator  Jordan 
was  flrst.  last  and  always  a  gentleman.  He  was 
a  beloved  member  of  the  Senate,  always 
cheerful,  always  helpful,  always  ready  with 
an  anecdote." 

Recalling  their  friendship  of  more  than 
three  decades.  Helms  said.  "He  was  a  great 
American.  He  loved  hla  country  and  he  un- 
derstood the  principles  that  made  America 
great. 

"Mrs.  Helms  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wonderful  family  and  assure 
them  that  their  loss  is  shared  by  countless 
thousands  of  their  other  friends  everywhere." 
Helms  said. 

The  dean  of  the  delegation.  Rep.  L.  H. 
Fountain.  D-N.C,  of  Tarboro,  said,  "We  In 
the  North  Carolina  delegation  have  lost  a 
close  personal  friend,  and  the  state  and  the 
nation  have  lost  an  able,  faithful  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant  and  one  of  its  finest 
citizens." 

In  North  Carolina.  Gov,  James  HoLshouser, 
the  first  Republican  elected  to  the  state's  top 
executive  post  this  century  sent  a  t*legram 
to  Mrs.  Jordan.  "We  are  deeply  saddened  by 
the  loss  of  Sen.  Jordan."  It  read.  "He  will 
be  long  remembered  and  appreciated  by  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  for  his  able  and 
distinguished  public  service  and  his  many 
contributions  to  our  state.  Our  thoughts  are 
with  you  and  your  family  In  this  time  of 
sorrow." 

North  Carolina  Democratic  Party  chairman 
James  Sugg  said  Friday.  "He  made  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  North  Carolina  and 
the  nation  In  political,  civic  and  religious  life. 
The  Democratic  party  will  always  be  grateful 
to  him  because  when  he  was  chairman,  the 
first  permanent  party  headquarters  were 
opened." 

North  Carolina  Secretary  of  State  Thad 
Eure,  a  longtime  close  friend  of  Jordan's  said, 
"His  services  as  chairman  of  his  political 
party  and  as  U.S.  Senator  wUI  be  appreciated 
and  remembered  for  a  long  time," 

Former  Gov  Teddy  Sanford.  who  Is  now 
president  of  Duke  University,  said,  "Sen. 
Jordan  believed  in  North  Carolina  and  its 
people  and  he  h&d  the  rare  ability  to  tran?- 
late  that  belief  Into  legislation  and  a  way  of 
l!fe.  He  once  said  his  greatest  satisfaction 
was  m  "doing  the  little  things  many  would 
think  about  for  people.  , 

"As  a  successful  businessman  and  public 
servant,  Sen.  Jordan  lived  what  he  believed 
and  added  distinction  to  an  already  distin- 
guished family.  Duke  University,  particu- 
larly. Is  m  his  debt  and  Is  proud  and  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  It  had  to  be  associated 
with  him  as  trustee  and  benefactor." 

North  Carolina  Att.  Gen  Robert  Morgan, 
now  a  senatorial  candidate,  sold.  "Sen.  Jor- 
dan had  a  distinguished  record  of  service 
to  North  CaroUna  as  a  business  leader,  Dem- 


ocratlc  party  figure  and  United  Statea 
Senator." 

Jordan's  career  was  distinguished  by  iq. 
tegrlty  and  dedicated  service  to  his  con- 
stituents. Morgan  continued.  "He  certainly 
left  his  mark  on  the  state  and  bis  friends 
win  miss  blm." 

Lt.  Gov.  Jim  Hunt  said  Jordan's  personal 
character  and  long  life  as  a  public  leader  In 
the  state  "have  been  matched  by  few  per- 
sons In  our  history. 

"In  the  US.  Senate  he  was  on  effective 
spokesman  for  North  Carolina  agriculture 
and  Industry.  Our  state  Is  a  better  place 
because  be  was  our  Senator  and  worked 
so  diligently  for  North  Carolina,"  Hunt  said. 

Republican  Rep.  James  T.  BroyhlU  of 
Lenoir,  reached  at  his  offices  there,  remem- 
bered Jordan  as  "a  good  friend  of  mine.  Be 
was  most  helpful  to  me  during  our  Joint 
service  in  the  Congress.  He  served  his  state 
In  many  ways,  and  though  he  was  a  loyal 
Democrat  he  always  stood  up  in  a  bipartisan 
'A-ay  In  what  be  believed  was  right  for  North 
Carolina." 

Sixth  District  Democrat  RlchardJion  Preyer 
of  Greensboro  recalled  Jordan  as  "a  great 
gentleman  and  a  fine  legislator." 

Preyer  said,  "He  did  not  seek  the  headlines 
but  he  was  very  effective.  Some  people  are 
boxers  and  some  are  sluggers.  The  sluggers 
get  the  headlines  but  the  boxers  get  mors 
results. 

"Senator  Jordan  was  a  boxer.  He  got  re- 
sults by  the  force  of  his  Integrity  and  char- 
acter and  by  the  respect  In  which  he  was 
held  by  his  fellow  senators,  rather  than  by 
the  headlines  he  created." 

Preyer  said  his  contributions  to  the  state 
In  improvements  to  the  rivers  and  harbors 
"wU)  probably  never  be  equalled  ...  we  will 
all  miss  him  very  much." 

Rep.  Wllmer  (Vinegar  Bend)  Mlzell.  Re- 
publican of  Midway,  said,  "Mrs,  Mlzell  and 
I  deeply  mourn  the  death  of  Sen.  B.  Everett 
Jordan.  When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  the 
senator  was  one  of  the  first  to  offer  his 
assistance  to  me.  He  was  a  man  who  could 
be  considered  exemplary  In  the  life  be  led 
of  honesty,  courage  and  integrity.  These 
values,  along  with  bis  strong  Christian  be- 
liefs served  blm  well,  especially  in  the  last 
period  of  his  life." 

First  District  Democrat  Walter  B.  Jones 
of  Formvllle  said,  "I  want  to  express  my 
sorrow  to  Senator  Jordan's  family  and  to 
remember  with  deep  appreciation  his  con- 
tributions to  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 
His  death  is  a  tragic  blow  and  be  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  the  people  of  North 
Carolina." 

■  Rep.  Charlie  Rose,  Fayetteville  Democrat. 
?atd.  "North  Carolina  has  lost  a  great  friend. 
Everett  Jordan  gave  his  life  to  trying  to  make 
our  state  and  our  country  a  better  place  to 
live.  I  think  he  did." 


[From   the  Greensboro    (N.C.)    Dally  News. 
March  18.1974] 
Senatok  Jobdan 

Former  Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan,  wbo 
died  March  15,  at  the  age  of  77,  was  one  of 
the  few  North  Carolinians  who  have  com- 
bined successful  careers  in  business  and 
national  politics.  He  came  to  elective  offlce 
relatively  late  In  life.  But  he  started  at  the 
top — through  appointment  to  toe  VS. 
Senate  In  1958 — and  stayed  there  until 
1972  when  he  lost  his  bid  for  renomlnatloo. 

His  rise  in  the  business  world  was  not  as 
sudden,  yet  he  hod  a  long  and  profitable 
career  In  the  textile  industry  before  going 
to  the  Senate.  There  was  nothing  about  him 
to  suggest  the  bard-drivlng  businessman 
and  public  offlclal.  In  looks  and  manner 
he  fitted  more  nearly  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican Idea  of  the  calm,  patient  and  kindly 
small  town  minister.  And  in  fact  he  was  the 
son  of  a  Methodist  minister  and  grew  up  in 
various  parsonages  in  the  state. 
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He  was.  however,  a  highly  effective  sen- 
ator for  his  constituents  in  North  Carolina. 
He  looked  after  the  Interests  of  the  state's 
two  biggest  Industries,  tobacco  and  tex- 
tiles, hut  he  also  found  time  to  do  small 
favors  for  the  unlnfluential,  and  he  had  few 
rivals  in  the  Senate  when  It  came  to  getting 
federal  appropriations  for  hlr  state.  Among 
his  successes  were  dozens  of  beach,  harbor, 
river  and  watershed  projects,  and  a  huge 
environmental  health  center  for  the  Re- 
»arch  Triangle  Park. 

The  senator's  appointment  to  fill  the  tin- 
expired  term  of  the  late  Sen.  Serr  Scott 
in  1958  stirred  considerable  controversy. 
Some  critics  of  the  appointment  said  Gov. 
Luther  Hodges  had  only  plckea  Sen.  Jor- 
dan to  warm  the  seat  until  the  I960  elec- 
.ion.  It  turned  out  they  were  wrong.  Sen. 
Jordan  ran  and  won. 

Els  years  In  the  Senate  were  In  general 
more  peaceful  than  his  entry  had  been.  He 
was  soon  at  home  in  the  Senate's  clubby 
atmosphere  and  eventually  became  chair- 
man of  the  powerful  Senate  Rules  Commlt- 
t«e.  where  he  soon  found  himself  in  the 
spotlight  l>ecause  it  fell  to  him  to  head  the 
Senate  Investigation  of  Bobby  Baker.  Al- 
though some  Republicans  accused  the  in- 
vestigators of  doing  a  whitewash  Job.  the 
committee  actually  found  that  Mr.  Baker 
had  "committed  gross  improprieties."  It 
recommended  a  number  of  reforms  de- 
signed to  prevent  future  Irregularities  by 
Senate  employes.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the 
committee's  findings.  Mr.  Baker  was  later 
Indicted  and  then  convicted  of  fraud  and 
Income  tax  evasion  and  sent  to  prison. 

Sometimes  Sen.  Jordan  disagreed  with 
his  party's  policies,  particularly  some  of 
its  more  liberal  ones,  but  he  never  broke 
with  It  or  attempted  to  disassociate  himself 
from  It.  He  once  compared  his  feeling  about 
the  Democratic  Party  with  his  feeling  for  the 
Church.  "I  live  In  a  small  village,"  he  said. 
"We've  had  a  lot  of  preachers  come  and  go. 
I  didn't  like  some  of  them,  but  I  never 
thought  once  about  leaving  the  church." 

He  was  generally  associated  with  the 
conservative  wing  of  the  party,  but  Sen. 
Jordan  modified  some  of  his  views  aa  time 
passed.  He  was  capable  of  admitting  be  had 
been  wrong  when  the  evidence  persuaded 
him  that  was  the  case.  Originally  he  sup- 
ported U.S.  policy  m  Southeast  Asia,  but  In 
1971  he  came  out  against  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. Further,  he  was  a  co-sponsor  of  the 
war  powers  bill  which  limited  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  extend  American  participa- 
tion In  the  war.  He  also  went  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  most  of  his  South- 
ern Senate  colleagues  when  he  voted  for 
gun  control  legislation  and  against  U.S.  de- 
velopment of  a  supersonic  plane. 

But  although  he  cotild  and  did  change 
with  the  times.  Sen.  Jordan  remained  to 
the  end  faithful  to  this  state's  perhaps  fad- 
ing traditions  of  government  by  "progres- 
sive plutocracy."  His  character  and  Integrity 
are  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  he  also  re- 
mained true  in  a  rude  and  turbulent  time 
to  his  own  Ideals  of  decency  and  civility  in 
his  private  life  and  his  public  role. 

[From  the  Greensboro  (N.C)  Record. 

March  19.  1974] 

Senator  B.  Everett  Joooak 

Capably   and   quietly,   B.   Everett  Jordan 

represented   North   Carolina   in    the   United 

States  Senate  for  14  years.  Ever  alert  to  the 

needs  of  his  constituents,  attuned   to   the 

problems   of   tobacco   and   textiles.   Senator 

Jordan,  who  died  Friday,  kept  the  common 

touch   although   he   rose    to   a   position    of 

prominence   in    the   clubby   atmosphere    of 

the  Senate. 

His  brush  with  the  national  spotlight  came 
with   the    Bobby   Baker    Investigation    con- 
ducted   by    the    Senate    Rules    Committee. 
Chairman    Jordan    presided    carefully    and 
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calmly.  The  conunlttee's  findings  that  the 
former  Senate  aide  had  been  guilty  of 
"gross  Improprieties"  preceded  his  convic- 
tion for  Income  tax  evasion,  larceny  and 
fraud-  For  the  most  part,  Senator  Jordan's 
activities  were  aimed  at  service  to  bis  con- 
stituents, a  task  at  which  he  became  adept 
and  which  is  appropriately  honored  m  the 
renaming  of  the  New  Hope  dam  as  the  B. 
Everett  Jordan  Dam. 

Assailed  by  cancer  three  years  ago.  Sen- 
ator Jordan  underwent  major  surgery  and 
recovered  enough  to  campaign  In  1972  for 
re-election.  His  health  and  age — he  was  then 
75 — told  against  him,  as  did  the  flamboyant 
campaigning  style  of  his  opponent.  Nick 
Gallfianokis  who  refused  to  use  the  obvious 
Issues  of  health  and  age  against  the  senator. 
Senator  Jordan  lost,  as  did  Gallflanakls  In 
that  yearof  the  Nbcon  landslldcr.  Republican 
Sen.  Jesse  Helms  succeeded  Jordan,  who 
was  given  Just  over  a  year  of  retirement  be- 
fore his  death. 

Senator  Jordan's  conservatism  stemmed 
from  his  North  Carolina  background.  In  bis 
case  It  was  touched  wlih  humanity  and 
sympathy  for  the  unfortunate,  as  evidenced 
by  the  senator's  lifelong  interest  in  educa- 
tion and  philanthropic  projects.  Senator 
Jordan  hod  t>een  active  in  the  Democratic 
Party,  chiefly  as  a  fund-raiser  and  behind- 
the-scenes  adviser,  but  never  as  an  elected 
offlclal  when  Gov,  Luther  Hodges  nomed  him 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  former  Gov. 
W.  Kerr  Scott.  He  proved  adept  as  a  vote- 
getter.  He  played  a  key  role  In  passage  of 
the  acreage- poundage  program  for  tobacco. 
and  his  skill  at  winning  federal  projects  for 
the  state  was  notable.  His  turn  against  the 
Vietnam  War.  clearly  evident  by  1971. 
showed  his  ability  to  change  his  mind  and 
to  respond  to  the  views  of  his  constituents. 

North  Carolina  received  devoted  service 
from  Senator  Jordan.  The  sorrow  by  his 
graveside  at  Burlington,  and  the  tributes 
paid  him  by  a  variety  of  public  figures,  were 
obviously  both  heartfelt  and  sincere. 

[From  the  GreenvlUe.  (N.C.)  Dally  Reflector. 

March  19.  1974] 
Sao  Occasion  fob  All  op  North  Cabouna 

The  death  of  former  Sen.  B.  Everett  Jordan 
was  a  sad  occasion  for  aU  North  Carolina. 

Jordan  died  at  his  home  In  Saxapahaw 
Ptlday.  He  bad  been  appointed  to  the  US. 
Senate  by  Gov.  Luther  Hodges  In  1958  after 
the  death  of  Sen.  W.  Kerr  Scott. 

Jordan  served  from  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment until  the  end  of  last  term  in  1973. 
He  had  sought  reelection  in  1973  but  was 
defeated  by  Nick  Gallafanokis  in  a  campaign 
which  centered  on  Jordan's  age  and  general 
health. 

GoUafanakls  was  subsequently  defeated  by 
Republican  Jesse  Helms  and  Helms  suc- 
ceeded the  gonial  Sen.  Jordan  In  1973. 

Sen.  Jordan  was  known  as  a  hard  worker 
and  in  1963  he  presided  over  the  Senate  In- 
vestigation of  the  Bobby  Baker  case. 

Sen.  Jordan  visited  Pitt  County  a  number 
of  times  during  bis  career  in  the  U-S.  Sen- 
ate and  he  made  many  friends  In  this  area. 
He  wUl  be  missed. 

[From  the  Hickory  (N.C.)  Dally  Record. 

March  16.  1974] 

B.  Everett  Jordan- 

The  advice  and  counsel  of  B.  Everett  Jor- 
dan will  no  longer  be  available  to  help  guide 
North  Carolina  along  a  path  of  progress. 

He  died  Friday  in  the  Saxapahaw  home 
he  loved  so  much. 

The  name  B.  Everett  Jordan  became  a 
household  word  in  North  Carolina  during 
the  more  than  14  years  this  softspolcen  gen- 
tleman served  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Jordan  was  an  extremely  successful  busi- 
nessman who  had  been  active  In  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  years  but  had  held  no  major 
elective  offlce  prior  to  his  appointment  to  tbe 


Setiate  In  195S.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
controversy  surrounding  the  appointment — 
many  people  claimed  he  had  been  named  by 
Gov.  Luther  Hodges  as  a  seat-warmer  and 
would  step  aside  for  Hodges  in  the  next  elec- 
tion. This  proved  untrue  and  Jordan  went 
on  to  be  elected  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  W.  Kerr  Scott  and  to  win  elecuon 
to  two  successive  full  terms  In  the  Senate. 

Jordan  carried  his  traditlora!  Tar  Heel 
values  and  way  of  accomplishing  things  by 
effective  but  mild-manner  leadership  to  the 
Senate  with  him.  He  worked  hard  and  when 
he  spoke  his  fellow  senators  knew  that  he 
had  researched  his  position  and  wasn't  Just 
"shooting  from  the  hip." 

During  his  years  In  the  Senate  be  served 
on  or  chaired  several  different  committees. 
but  he  first  come  to  national  prominence 
when  be  presided  over  the  Bobby  Baker  In- 
vestigation in  1963.  Several  years  later,  his 
antl-Vietnam  war  stand  again  gained  him 
a  good  deal  of  attention. 

To  understand  B.  Everett  Jordan  one  had 
to  realize  that  even  though  he  was  a  VS. 
senator,  he  was  something  that  our  nation 
needs  more  of  in  Congress — a  person  wbo  was 
much  more  businessman  than  politician. 

Further.  Jordan  was  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word  a  true  Tar  Heel,  a  man  close  to  the  needs 
and  dreams  of  the  people  of  his  state,  a  man 
wbo  never  turned  his  back  on  the  people  at 
home. 

There  are  many  things  that  could  be  said 
atjout  B.  Everett  Jordan  as  an  Industrialist, 
as  a  senator,  as  a  husband  and  father,  as  A 
leader  In  our  state. 

We  feel,  however,  that  the  most  befitting 
epitaph  is  that  be  was  a  man  wbose  integrity 
could  never  fairly  be  questioned. 


[From  the  Morganton   (N.C.)    News  Herald, 
Tuesday.  March  19,  1974] 
Evi:atrr  Jordan   Had  Local  Tees 
The  death  of  B.  Everett  Jordan  at  his  home 
at  Saxapahaw  brought  a  keen  sense  of  sor- 
row in  Burke  County,  for  he  had  ties  here 
for  deeper   than   that  of  a  former   United 
States  Senator. 

His  was  a  unique  link  with  Morganton, 
coming  about  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  four 
major  years  of  his  boyhood  were  spent  here 
while  his  father.  Rev.  Henry  Harrison  Jor- 
dan, was  minister  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church. 

Bev.  Mr.  Jordan  was  appointed  in  1910  to 
the  Morganton  charge  by  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference  and  was  reappointed 
by  the  next  three  consecutive  sessions,  for 
the  maximum  four-year  tenure  then  allowed. 
This  meant  that  young  Everett  Jordan 
made  his  home  here  from  about  the  age  of 
13  to  17,  gaining  some  of  life's  most  unfor- 
gettable Impressions  and  experiences.  On 
almost  every  visit  here  after  manhood,  he 
grew  reminiscent,  telling  with  considerable 
gusto  of  fights  and  other  antics  in  wh.lch  he 
engaged  while  in  Morganton,  some  of  which 
were  not  the  sort  of  conduct  that  clergymen 
expect  of  their  sons. 

Sen.  Jordan  attended  Rutherford  College 
In  1912-1913  (While  the  family  resided  In 
Morganton )  and  entered  Trinity  College 
(now  Duke)  In  1914  after  the  family  moved 
from  Burke.  As  on  alumnus  be  maintained 
a  lively  Interest  In  Rutherford  College  as  long 
as  this  mstltutlon  was  operated  by  WNC 
Methodists  and  continued  sentimental  ties 
after  It  was  closed  by  merger  in  1933  and  con- 
tinued his  link  with  fellow  altimnl. 

During  his  14  years  In  the  VS.  Senate, 
Morganton  boasted  of  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing one  Senator — Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr. — and  a 
proprietary  stake  In  the  Junior  Senator — 
Mr.  Jordan — hailing  from  Morganton.  The 
two  senators  had  played  sandlot  baseball  to- 
gether and  were  lifelong  friends. 

He  was  North  Carolina's  Junior  senator 
while  he  served  in  Washington,  but  he  was 
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actually   19  days   th«   senior  of   the  senior 
senator  and  friend.  Sam  Errln. 

Mr.  Jordan  was  bom  Sept.  8.  1806,  and 
Sen.  Ervln  was  bom  September  27. 

Senator  Jordan  entered  the  textile  busi- 
ness earl;  and  was  often  referred  to  as  "a  tex- 
tile mllltonalro."  He  was  Interested  In  poli- 
tics as  a  sideline  diversion  and  had  served 
as  state  Democratic  chairman  and  later 
Democratic  National  committeeman  for 
North  Carolina  before  Governor  Luther  H. 
Hodges  appointed  blm  to  the  Senate  in  19S8 
to  fill  a  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of 
Senator  W.  Kerr  Scott.  He  served  until  1973. 
baving  been  defeated  for  renomlnatlon  In 
1972  by  Congressman  Nick  Oallflanakls. 

Much  could  be  said  about  his  service  In 
the  Senate,  including  the  chalrmanBhlp  of 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  which  heard 
the  case  of  Bobby  Baker.  Senate  Democratic 
secretary  whose  activities  come  up  for 
ecrutlny.  The  quest  for  Justice  by  the  Senate 
group  w^  slower  than  the  grinding  of  the 
mills  or  the  gods  but  In  the  course  of  time. 
steered  by  the  Tar  Heel,  the  committee  found 
Baker  guilty  of  "gross  Improprieties." 

The  Jordan  Senate  record  has  come  in  for 
extensive  review  since  hu  death  laat  Friday 
at  the  age  of  77  and  bis  accomplishments 
are  a  matter  of  common  Icnowledge. 

It  was  appropriate  that  EJr.  Eueene  Poston. 
president  of  Gardner-Webb  College  and 
Democratic  national  committeeman,  deliv- 
ered a  eulogy  on  Senator  Jordan  before 
giving  the  Invocation  at  the  annual  Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day  dinner  In  Raleigh  Saturday 
night  and  the  goo-plus  Democrats  s:ood  a 
moment  In  silent  prayer. 
Before    introducmg   Sen.    Henry    (Scoop) 


Ws  friend  and  he  turned  on  that  warmth  voted  to  limit  presidential  warmaktng  powers 
to  a  high  level  when  he  was  vialtlng  or  restrict  flrearma  sales,  and  curtau  fedeiS 
speaking  of  Morganton.  And  this  community  subsidies  for  supersonic  transport  develop 
reciprocated.  ment.  ^' 

He  signaled  his  change  of  heart  on  the 


reciprocated. 


[From  the  Raletgh  News  A:  Observer, 
Marcb  16,  1974) 

FOftUER   SXSVATOa   JORDAN    DlX£ 

Saxapahaw — Former  U.S.  Sen.  B.  Everett 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina  died  Friday  morn- 
ing at  his  home  In  Saxapahaw  after  a  37- 
month  battle  wltb  cancer.  He  was  77. 

Jordan,  a  Democrat,  was  appointed  to  the 
Senate  in  1958  by  then-Gov.  Luther  Hodges 
after  the  death  of  Sen.  W.  Kerr  Scott.  He  held 
the  seat  until  1973. 

Hts  bid  for  a  third  term  was  turned  back 
in  1972  In  an  upset  by  U.S.  Rep.  Nick  Gallfl- 
anakls  in  a  runoff  prlmar>-.  Republican  Jesse 
Helms  won  the  seat  In  the  general  election. 

A  funeral  sen-Ice  will  be  held  at  3  p.m. 
Sunday  at  Saxapohaw  Methodist  Church. 
Burial  will  be  m  Pine  HlU  Cemetery  In  Bur- 
lington. 

Jordan  underwent  an  operation  for  cancer 
of  the  colon  on  Feb.  15.  1971.  His  health  had 
deteriorated  steadily  since  last  summer. 

He  was  unable  to  attend  a  recent  Raleigh 
banquet  in  his  honor  and  became  critically 
m  a  week  ago.  He  died  at  10:45  ajn.  Friday 
with  his  wife.  Katherlne.  at  the  bedside. 

He  "slipped  quietly  away,"  said  a  daugh- 
ter, Mrs-  Roger  Gant  Jr. 

TRiatn'ES    POCB    IN 

Tributes  from  natlonil  and  state  ligures. 
Including  some  one-time  political  opponents, 
poured  in  Friday.  Gov.  James  E.  Holshouser 


Vietnamese  war  from  hawk  to  dove  when  he 
flashed  the  peace  sign  before  thousands  at 
tbe  state  Democratic  convention  In  Raleish 
in  1971.  * 

Jordan's  age  and  health,  although  not  dis- 
cussed, by  Oallflanakls.  became  an  issue  in 
the  1972  campaign. 

Jordan  campaigned  In  a  leisurely  fashion 
much  as  he  bad  in  brushing  aside  earlier 
foes,  while  the  exuberent  Qallflan&kls,  30 
years  younger,  crisscrossed  the  state  at  a 
frantic  pace. 

Jordan  was  shaken  In  the  waning  davs  of 
the  campaign  when  a  young  Raleigh  "man 
shot  and  killed  four  persons  at  North  Kins 
shopping  center.  Jorda}i  was  campaigning  at 
the  shopping  center  but  stepped  Inside  a 
store  Just  before  the  gunfire  erupted. 

His  close  aide  and  friend,  Wes  Hayden, 
was  seriously  wounded  before  the  gunman 
took  his  own  life  as  police  closed  m. 

Jordan,  son  of  a  Methodist  clergyman,  was 
a  hard-driving  businessman,  a  facet  of  hit 
personality  often  obscured  by  a  generally 
placid  natiu-e. 

He  worked  his  way  from  mill  superintend- 
ent to  become  a  wealthy  textile  Industrialist. 
He  owned  mills  that  gro&ied  more  than  816 
mUllon  a  year.  When  he  took  over  Sellers 
Mamifacturing  Co.  here  It  had  been  closed 
for  four  years  sifter  going  bankrupt. 

He  was  bom  Sept.  8,  1896,  at  Ramseur,  a 
small    town    in    Randolph    County.   Jordan 
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Sen.  Jackson  did  likewise  during  hla  speech. 
Both  «ald  Jordan  played  an  Important  role 
in  the  .-affairs  of  the  nation  although  he  chose 
nc'.  to  be  In  the  limelight. 

The  special  concern  here  stems  from  his 
boyhood  years  In  the  Methodbit  manse  at 
Morganton.  He  continued  through  the  years 
to  maintain  communication  with  political 
friends  here  a^  well  as  friends  In  the  textile 
Industry  with  whom  ho  had  become  oc- 
qualnted  as  the  head  of  hla  mill  In 
Saxapahaw. 

Stirred  also  are  memories  of  the  Jordan 
family  whose  stamp  on  the  state  has  been 
Indelible.  Powerful  genes  from  "Preacher 
Jordan"  and  Mrs.  Annie  Elizabeth  Sellers 
Jordan  showed  themselves  in  their  offspring, 
both  male  and  female.  Take  the  sons,  for 
ex.TjmpIe.  Dr.  Charles  E,  Jordan  became  a 
high  ranking  administrator  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity at  Durham.  Dr.  Henry  Jordan  received 
a  dental  education  but  withdrew  from  prac- 
tice to  enter  Industry,  and  he  matched 
brother  Everett's  non-elected  political  record, 
sometimes  seeming'  to  surpass  it  as  In  the 
case  of  maintaining  strong  ties  with  Oov- 
emor  W.  Kerr  Scott  when  brother  Everett 
lost  his  role  as  close  advisor  and  confldant. 
Rev.  Prank  Jordan  followed  h!;  father  Into 
the  Methodist  ministry  and  filled  some  of 
the  largest  and  moet  Influential  charges  In 
the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference,  And 
these  were  In  addition  to  Everett  Jordan  who 
became  a  wealthy  textlllst  before  serving 
with  distinction  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 

The  people  of  Burke  County  have  missed 
him  as  a  Senator  and  they  will  now  mtw  hlra 
as  a  friend  of  longstanding.  Most  especially 
they  will  miss  hla  vLsltn  and  hla  recollections 
of  experiences  here  during  hla  boyhood.  They 
harf  enjoyed  especially  his  tale,  told  with 
evfts  sparkling,  about  a  flst-flght  he  had  with 
another  youth  of  the  town  With  each  telling, 
ho  seemed  to  make  his  boyhood  foe  larger 
In  sUte  and  more  bullying  by  nature  until 
somebody  once  klddlngly  told  him  that  his 
Btorv  was  taking  on  the  tone  of  a  Davtd-and- 
Oollath  encounter  in.<3tead  of  a  couple  of 
rather  awkward  teenage  lads. 

There  was  a  warmth  about  Everett  Jordan 
that  seemed  to  reach  out  and  call  everybody 


half-staff  In  mourning. 

Aside  from  his  chairmanship  of  an  Investi- 
gating committee  in  the  early  19605,  Jor- 
dan's years  in  the  Senate  were  generally  as 
calm  as  his  appointment  was  turbulent. 

Jordan's  appointment  by  Gov.  Hodges  was 
greeted  with  protests  by  associates  of  the  late 
Sen.  Scott.  They  charged  that  Jordan  was  a 
"temporary  senator."  who  would  be  a  seat- 
warmer  for  Hodges  untU  the  next  election. 

Hodges  t>ecame  secretary  of  commerce  un- 
der President  Kennedy  m  1961  and  Jordan 
went  on  to  a  long  career  in  the  Senate. 

Jordan  had  been  a  Scott  ally  In  hU  suc- 
cessful 1948  gubernatorial  campaign  when 
he  upset  Charles  Johnson,  the  candidate  of 
the  party's  con-servatlve  wing. 

Scott  rewanled  hlin  with  the  state  party 
chairmanship  but  later  they  parted  political 
ways  over  the  1952  guberimtorljil  primary, 
Jordan  backed  the  winner,  WUllam  B.  Um- 
stead,  and  was  appointed  Democratic  na- 
tional committeeman. 

The  Senate  seat  was  the  only  elective  of- 
fice ever  held  by  the  textile  millionaire,  al- 
though he  was  a  behind-the-scenes  politico 
for  years  prior  to  his  appointment. 

DAKER    UAXSTIGATION 

In  1964,  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  which 
Jordan  chaired  investigated  the  activities  for 
former  Senate  Democratic  secretary  Bobbv 
Baker 

A  main  focus  of  Jordan's  office  was  in 
backjitago  work  to  obtain  federal  approprla- 
tlona  for  North  Carolina  projects. 

His  string  of  successes  included  a  major 
environmental  health  center  In  the  Research 
Triangle  Park  and  a  score  of  river,  beach, 
harbor  and  watershed  projects. 

Jordan  was  a  major  influence  behind  the 
New  Hope  reservoir  and  dam  project  In 
Chatham  County  which  now  bears  his  name 

In  addition,  he  faithfully  looked  after  the 
Interests  of  the  state's  huge  tobacco  and 
textile  Industries. 

Jordan  made  no  apologies  for  such  legisla- 
tive efforts: 

'•That  Is  the  kind  of  legislation  that  pro- 
motes the  welfare  of  all  the  people,"  he  aald. 

Jordan's  strong  conservative  bent  changed 
somewhat  In  his  final  Senate  yeara  when  htt 


University,  In   1916  and  served  in  the  U5. 
Army  In  World  War  I. 

Jordan  married  the  former  Katherlne  Mc- 
Lean of  Gastonia  on  Nov.  29,  1024.  They  had 
three  children.  Benjamin  Everett  Jordan  and 
Mrs.  Gant  of  Burlington  and  John  Jordan 
of  Saxapahaw. 

Sunday's  funeral  service  will  be  conducted 
by  Dr.  Howard  WUkerson.  president  of 
Greensboro  College:  Dr.  Edward  Elson,  chap- 
lain of  the  UjS.  Senate;  the  Rev.  Murray  De- 
Hart,  pastor  of  Saxapahaw  Methodist  Church. 
and  the  Rev.  Michael  Jordan,  Jordan's  broth- 
er, who  Is  a  retired  Methodist  minister. 

Jordan's  death  brought  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy from  leading  Tar  Heols.  who  praised 
his  dedication  to  the  state  and  nation. 

Hodges  said  his  death  Is  "a  great  Joss  for 
North  Carolina.  We  will  mlsa  him  greatly.  He 
was  a  valued  personal  friend  and  I  was  proud 
of  his  record." 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln.  Jr.,  D-N.C,  recalled 
that  he  and  Jordan  had  been  friends  since 
they  were  teenagers  in  Ervla'a  hometown  of 
Morganton. 

"We  played  baseball  and  went  swimming 
together. 

"Everett  deserves  the  thanks  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  nation  for  his  public  serv- 
ice, and  I  shall  never  cease  to  mlsa  him." 
Ervln  said. 

Former  Gov.  Terry  Sanford.  now  president 
of  Duke  University,  said  Jordan  "betleved 
in  North  Carolina  and  its  people,  and  be  had 
the  rare  ability  to  translate  that  belief  into 
legislation  and  a  way  of  life." 

Gallfianakis,  now  running  for  the  seat  be- 
ing vacated  by  Sen.  Ervln,  said,  "I  mourn 
his  death  with  memory  of  an  affectionate  as- 
fioclatlon  which  1  enjoyed  when  I  was  in  the 
Congress. 

"I  also  salute  and  pay  the  highest  tribute 
to  his  dedication  to  the  state  and  country." 
Gov.  James  E.  Holshouser  Jr.,  a  Republican, 
said  In  a  telegram  to  Mrs.  Jordan: 

"We  are  deeply  saddened  by  the  loss  .  .  . 
He  will  be  remembered  and  appreciated  by 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  for  his  dlstln- 
gul-ihed  public  service  and  many  contribu- 
tions to  our  state." 

Sen.  Jesse  Helmis,  R-N.C,  said.  "Sen  Jor- 
dan was  first,  last  and  always  ft  gentlenun. 
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Be  was  a  beloved  member  of  the  Senate,  al- 
ways cheerful,  always  helpful." — Danisl  C. 

BOOVER. 

[From  the  News  and  Observer, 

March  19.  1974] 

EvEXETT  Jordan  ADKiXABt.E  Pouticxan 

B.  Everett  Jordan's  political  career  sprang 
frt»n  the  wealthy  and  conservative  side  of 
the  North  Carolina  Democratic  Party,  but 
be  became  much  more  a  people's  man  In  the 
XSS.  Senate  than  that  origin  would  suggest. 
His  death  takes  from  this  state  a  public 
servant  who  helped  give  politics  a  good 
Dsme. 

Jordan  was  a  simple  seeming  man.  He  was 
only  mediocre  as  an  orator  and  not  at  all 
g^lsb  or  eccentric  In  the  manner  often  ad- 
mired in  office  holders.  For  those  reasons 
he  might  never  have  gotten  to  the  Senate, 
except  by  the  appointment  that  propelled 
him  there  in  1958.  But  he  won  a  full  term 
on  his  own.  and  he  won  reelection  on  his 
mord.  Bis  loss  In  the  1972  primary  was  to  a 
more  youthful  and  energetic  campaigner. 

He  was  comfortable  In  the  Senate,  and 
grew  in  the  Job.  He  was  a  low-keyed  but 
effective  representative  of  this  state's  textile 
and  tobacco  Interests.  Often  he  was  Just  as 
attentive  In  clearing  red  tape  or  gaining  en- 
try and  getting  fair  treatment  for  less  power- 
ful constituents. 

A  patient  and  open-minded  lawmaker 
he  became  a  Senate  insider  on  the  strength 
of  personal  honesty  and  an  easy  manner.  His 
eer^-lce  on  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee gave  him  additional  behind-the- 
scenes  Influence  with  his  colleagues,  and  re- 
sulted In  nimierous  beneficial  public  proj- 
ects m  North  Carolina. 

He  rose  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee,  a  housekeeping  post  not 
much  sought  so  long  as  a  trustworthy  sen- 
ator was  on  the  Job.  It  fell  to  him  to  under- 
score the  importance  of  both  the  post  and 
hU  own  Integrity  when  the  Bobby  Baker  case 
broke  over  the  Senate.  That  was  a  partisan 
cofltroversy,  but  Baker  went  to  a  nonparti- 
san Jail. 

Jordan's  personal  wealth  made  him  an  in- 
dependent man.  Service  In  the  Senate  at- 
tracted him  to  a  more  democratic  and  na- 
tional view.  Though  essentially  conservative. 
he  was  drawn  to  support  a  limitation  on  the 
president's  war-mal:lng  powers,  restriction 
on  firearms  sales  and  curtailment  of  federal 
support  for  a  supersonic  transport.  And,  most 
notably,  he  changed  from  hawk  to  dove  on 
the  Vietnam  war — a  pure  act  of  conscience 
and  objective  Judgment  for  a  senator  from 
this  state. 

Everett  Jordan  was  a  good  man  and  an 
admirable  politician. 

IProm  the  Shelby  (N.C.)  DaUy  Star. 

March  18.  1974] 

ToauEB  Senator  Jordan  Buried  in  Fauilt 

Plot 

BuHLmcTON,  N.C. — Former  US.  Sen.  B. 
Everett  Jordan  has  been  burled  in  a  family 
plot  in  Burlington's   Plnehlll   Cemetery. 

Jordan  died  Friday  at  77  after  a  three-year 
struggle  with  cancer. 

He  had  a  simple  funeral  service  In  the 
austere,  white  frame  Methodist  church  in 
his  home  village  of  Saxapahaw  befon  hla 
remains  were  taken  to  Burlbigton  for  In- 
terment. 

Several  hundred  people  crowded  Into  and 
around  the  church,  on  the  banks  of  the  Haw 
River. 

Sen.  Sam  Enrtn.  D-N.C.  a  boyhood  friend 
of  Jordan,  stood  In  the  roar  of  the  church. 
So  did  Sen.  Jesse  Helms,  R-N.C,  who  re- 
placed Jordan  in  the  Senate  after  Jcvdan 
»as  beaten  In  the  1973  Democratic  primary 
Dy  Nick  Oallflanakls,  who  attended  the 
STRVBside  ceremony. 


In  the  congregation  was  former  Gov. 
Luther  Hodges,  who  appointed  Jordan  to  the 
Senate  In  1958.  So  were  a  host  of  congress- 
men, legislators  and  state  officials. 

Across  the  river  from  the  church  could  be 
seen  the  brick  buildings  of  the  Sellers  Man- 
ufacturing Co..  which  dominates  Saxapahaw. 

Jordan,  who  was  connected  with  the  com- 
pany through  his  mother's  family,  eventually 
became  the  owner  of  the  mill  and  much  of 
the  village. 

His  wealth  was  his  first  entree  Into  politics. 
He  helped  finance  the  successful  campaigns 
of  several  Democratic  governors  and  served 
as  state  Democratic  chairman  before  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Senate. 

Jordan's  eulogy  was  delivered  by  the  Hev. 
Howard  Wllkerson.  president  of  Greensboro 
College  and  former  chaplain  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity. 

"A  great  tree  in  God's  forest  has  fallen," 
Wllkerson  said,  standing  behind  the  fiag- 
draped  coffin. 

He  praised  Jordan  for  his  "child-like"  re- 
ligious faith,  his  staunch  friendship,  and  the 
services  he  and  his  family  had  rendered  to 
the  state  and  the  nation. 

Wllkerson  recounted  that  while  he  was  at 
Duke,  he  sent  some  anti-war  students  to 
Washington  to  see  Jordan. 

"He  believed  In  youth,  and  while  be  wasn't 
ready  to  agree  with  some  long-haired  pro- 
tester, his  office  was  open  to  them  and  he 
was  willlDg  to  listen."  Wllkerson  said. 

Jordan,  in  the  later  years  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  particularly  la  the  year  before  his 
1972  re-election  bid.  changed  from  a  sup- 
porter of  the  war  to  a  mild  dove. 


[From  the  Shelby  (N.C)  DaUy  Star.  Mar  18 
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Senator  Jordan's  Lkgact 

Sen.  B.  Everett  Jordan  was  a  man  of 
advancing  years,  but  his  mind  was  as  modern 
as  that  of  an  18-year-old.  This  ability  was 
perhaps  the  former  senator's  greatest  advan- 
tage before  his  death  on  Friday,  a  victim  of 
cancer. 

A  fiscal  conservative  who  allowed  his  mind 
to  be  practicable,  Mr.  Jordan  earned  the  re- 
spect of  his  colleagues  because  he  could  not 
be  placed  la  a  niche  or  taken  for  granted. 
Indeed,  here  was  a  senator  who  was  given 
the  thankless  Job  of  Investigating  Bobby 
Baker  and  whose  committee  ttirned  up  evi- 
dence of  infl^uence  peddling  that  helped  re- 
sult in  a  conviction.  At  the  same  time,  here 
was  a  senator  who  came  to  oppose  the  Amer- 
ican role  la  Vietnam,  surprising  bis  young 
constituents  who  at  one  time  had  hhn  er- 
roneously pegged  as  a  hawk. 

Importantly.  Sen.  Jordan  was  always 
plumping  for  North  Carolina,  the  state  he 
loved  so  much,  and  for  this  state's  economic 
and  social  welfare,  even  while  taking  such 
tlme-coasumlng  and  national  tasks  as  chalr- 
manlng  inaugural  committees  for  a  variety 
of  presidents.  All  of  this  could  have  gone  to 
Sen.  Jordan's  head,  making  him  a  political 
figure  who  never  consulted  with  the  masses, 
but  that  can  never  be  said  of  the  Senator. 
To  talk  with  the  senator  was  to  talk  with 
another  human  being  without  pretense 
rather  than  to  talk  with  a  United  States 
senator. 

It  was  not  a  rejection  of  Sen.  Jordan  that 
caused  his  defeat  In  the  1973  primaries,  but 
a  concern  by  voters  that  his  Illness  might  not 
allow  him  to  be  as  active  as  he  had  been  in 
Congress.  Indeed,  there  Is  every  Indication 
that  had  he  won  nomination,  he  would  have 
won  re-election  to  the  Senate. 

Sen.  Jordan  la  gone  from  us  now.  but  his 
legacy  Is  instructive  to  poUtlclans  not  to 
paint  themselves  la  a  corner,  but  to  take  a 
stand  on  each  issue  Individually  and  to  do 
theb-  Jobs  with  ability,  not  emoUoti. 


(From  the  WaynesvlUe.  (N.C.)  Motutalneer. 

March  20, 1974] 

Senator  Jordan  Lovoj  Hatwood 

Sen.  B.  Everett  Jordan  was  not  a  oian  who 
worked  for  headlines,  nor  popularity.  Ha 
worked  for  what  he  felt  was  right  and  for  the 
people  he  represented  la  Congress.  After 
leaving  Congress  two  years  ago.  be  led  a 
quiet  life  uniu  death  came  late  last  week. 

He  understood  the  needs  and  wishes  of 
the  little  man.  He  also  understood  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  Industrial ists,  of  which  he  was 
a  successful  member. 

Needless  to  say,  he  worked  humbly  and 
with  a  dedication  to  his  state  and  people. 

Sen.  Jordan  once  opened  a  regional  office 
In  Haywood  and  through  it  became  very  close 
to  The  people.  He  had  many  friends  In  this 
county  and  spent  a  lot  of  time  at  Lake  Juua- 
luska.  No  problem  was  ever  too  small  for  him 
to  give  an  attentive  car.  He  never  lost  tlje 
common  touch. 

In  the  Senate  he  showed  his  concern  for 
the  farmers.  n>ads.  price  supports  and  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations.  He  also  led  in 
getting  river  basins  harnessed  to  the  advan- 
tage of  man. 

Sen.  Jordan  was  a  man  you  could  not  help 
but  like,  because  you  could  sense  he  had  an 
interest  In  everyone  with  whom  he  talked. 

Sen.  Jordan  was  distinctive  la  many  ways, 
perhaps  best  known  for  being  a  man  one 
could  trust.  He  was  sincere  and  genuine. 

[Prom  the  Wilmington,  (N.C.)  Star-News, 

Mar.  17. 19741 

A   Public  Servant 

Funeral  sen-lces  are  being  conducted  this 
afternoon  in  Saxapahaw  for  a  man  who 
played  a  truly  major  role  In  the  growth  and 
progress  of  North  Carolina  In  the  last  dec- 
ade. 

The  mac— B.  Everett  Jordan — served  in 
the  United  States  Senate  from  1956  until 
1973.  His  service  was  marked  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Jordan  served  as  North  Carolina's 
Spokesman  and  representative  In  the  highest 
legislative  body  In  the  land,  and  not  as  the 
Senate's  doleeate  to  \orth  Carolina- 
Everett  Jordan  never  forgot  the  reason  h« 
went  to  Washington  and  it  marked  his  terms 
of  office  with  milestones  that  -vxW  stand  as 
silent  memorials  to  him  as  tribute  to  his 
energy  and  perseverance. 

It  Is  all  too  easy  for  someone  to  go  to  the 
nation's  capital  and  become  completely  In- 
volved In  the  national  affairs  circles  there. 
usually  to  the  detriment  of  Interest  in  and 
concern  for  hometown  problems  and  proj- 
ects. 

The  Senate  service  of  Mr.  Jordan  was  Just 
the  opposite.  There  were  scores  of  other  sen- 
ators willing  to  take  the  foremost  positions 
In  the  political  spotlight  on  Capitol  Hill,  but 
there  were  far  fewer  who  were  genuinely 
concerned  with  backhome  Issues  like  agricul- 
ture, or  textiles  or  rivers  and  harbors  and 
dams. 

Mr.  Jordan  did  not  neglect  his  national 
responsibilities,  he  Just  placed  the  emphasis 
on  North  Carolina  projects. 

And  you  seldom  heard  about  this  or  that 
fiery  speech  from  the  Senate  floor  by  the 
Tar  Heel  solon.  for  he  favored  the  quiet  and 
more  efficient  path  of  public  service:  working 
on  committees  and  subcommittees  deftllog 
with  sped  Acs. 

This  hard  work  earned  him  the  respect 
and  confldenee  of  Industry  leaders  and  farm- 
ers, of  «-orklng  people  and  municipal  offi- 
cials. 

In  a  way  he  exempltfled  the  common  touch. 
for  he  offered  his  concern.  Interest  and  at- 
tention to  all  facets  of  the  nation  and  the 
state. 

Tne  Pctft  of  Wilmington,  for  example,  never 
had  a  better  friend.  A  lot  of  people  have  done 
a  lot  of  things  over  the  years  to  build,  de- 
velop and  promote  the  port.  But  the  support 
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or  Mr  Jord&n  In  rivers  and  harbors  projects 
often  wai  the  determining  factor  in  whether 
or  not  this  or  that  work  was  done  In  the  Cape 
Fear  River 

In  a  tough  primary  campaign,  Mr.  Jordan 
lost  out  CO  N'lck  Galinanakls  yet  he  waa  never 
bitter.  He  accepted  the  defeat  with  the  same 
quiet  courage  with  which  he  foced  the  lll- 
neaa  that  finally  took  hla  lite. 

Vorih  Carolina  historically  has  been 
blessed  with  many  fine  citizens  and  states- 
man, with  men  who  labored  long  and  hard 
m  her  behalf.  To  that  list  of  honor  la  now 
added  another  name — B,  Everett  Jordan:  a 
man  who  will  be  long  remembered  bv  his 
fellow  Tar  Heels. 

[From  tbe  Wluston-Salem  JoumftI, 

March  17,  1974) 

Fob  joaoAir,  Hohx  Was  Confxnihznt 

(By  Ray  Rollins) 

It  was  a  late  afternoon  In  May  1072,  and 
the  sleel:  black  limousine  cruised  along  In- 
tersute  85  between  High  Point  and  Graham. 

U.S.  Sen.  H-  Everett  Jordan  was  at  the 
wheel,  going  home  for  the  night  to  Saxa- 
pahaw — a  rare  treat  on  a  statewide  campaign 
trail,  with  election  day  barely  more  than  a 
week  awav- 

Thts  was  the  prelude  to  the  voting  In  a 
second  primary.  And  the  veteran  congreso- 
man,  unaccustomed  to  anything  mxire  than 
toKen  oppoeltlon.  wa5  struggling  to  keep 
from  being  brushed  aside  by  a  formidable 
challenger.  Nick  Qalinanakls  of  Durham. 

Age':*  'Nobody  has  any  guarantees,"  Jordan 
Would  say 

Jordan  seemed  a  lutie  awkward  in  tbe 
factory  gate,  shopping  center  handahaklng 
style  of  campaigning. 

n.UWCEO  AifEAD 

But  he  plunged  ahead,  nonetheleas.  vigor- 
ously, always  hale  and  hearty,  determined  he 
was  not  an  ailing,  tottering  old  man.  despite 
his  years  and  a  cancer  operation. 

"I  never  felt  better  in  my  life,"  he  would 
boom  profusely— though  it  seemed,  defen- 
sively. And  he  seemed  ready  to  take  on  a 
footrace.  If  need  be,  to  dispel  any  question 
of  his  stamina. 

But  It  had  t>een  a  long  jstrenuous  week. 
And  there  was  the  yearning  for  %  touch  with 
home  base 

WINDING  XOAD 

Jxifit  past  Whltaett.  on  the  outskirts  of 
Graham,  Jordan  swung  the  Umouslne  onto 
a  secondary  ro*d  and.  finally.  Into  a  narrow. 
winding  road  that  leads  to  the  Uttle  textile 
conimuraty  of  Saiapahaw. 

On  a  week-long  assignment  as  a  wire  serv- 
ice pool  reporter.  I  tagged  along  behind. 

Jordan  stopped  at  a  Uttle  country  store  for 
a  short  vifrit  with  homefolks,  including  an 
ailing  woman  next  door.  On  toward  hozne. 

Jordaij  then  oflered  a  guided  totir  of  Saxa- 
pabaw — down  past  the  sprawling  brick 
buildings  that  make  up  the  textile  plant 
that  Jordan  rescued  from  baitkruptcy  In 
1927  and  guided  to  prosperity  and  past  tbe 
little  Methodist  church  where  he  had  kept 
an  active  membership. 

This  cculd  have  been  called  "Jordan  Vtl- 
Iftge" — euch  waa  the  economic  impact  of  the 
Jordan  family  here.  Yet.  Jordan  pointed 
proudly  to  home  after  home.  Individually 
owned,  that  "the  mill"  had  sold  to  the  occu- 
pants. 

Atid  there  were  tbe  mini  biographies  of 
residents,  up  and  down  the  rolling  hUIs. 

The  village  ttreeu  are  flanked  by  wide. 
grassed  embankments.  And  there  Is  the  Haw 
River  winding  through  the  village,  round 
out  the  picturesque  setting. 

FXTHZ-SlM.  TODAt 

Ana  on  a  bUlstde,  In  the  heart  of  It  all,  U 
the  Jordan  home,  trec-ahrouded  and  cos^. 

Jordan  t&lluMl  and  looked  "contentment" 
here.  Bome. 


And  there  was  the  observer's  feeling- 
reinforced  by  Jordan's  danger  in  a  shopping 
center  shooting  only  hours  after  I  had  left 
him— that  he  would  have  a  net  loss  If  he  won 
the  election. 

Jordan's  funeral  will  be  at  3  p.m.  today  at 
Saxapabaw  Methodist  Church. 

The  White  House  announced  yesterday 
that  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  will  represent  Presi- 
dent Nixon  at  the  funeral. 


I  Prom  the  Wlnaton-Salem  Twin  City 

Sentinel.  March  IB.  1974] 
Evmrrx  Josoan  Bubied  Arrra  SiMptE 
Services 
BtjRi.iNCTON— Former  Sen.  B.  Everett  Jor- 
dan has   been  burled   In  a  family  plot  In 
Burllngton'3  PlnehlU  Cemetery 

Jordan  died  Frldey  at  77  after  a  three- 
year  struggle  with  cancer. 

He  had  a  simple  funeral  service  in  the 
austere,  white  frame  Methodist  church  In  bis 
home  village  of  Saxapahaw  before  hta  re- 
mains were  taken  to  Burlington  for  inter- 
ment. 

Several  hundred  people  crowded  Into  and 
around  the  church,  on  the  banks  of  the  Haw 
River. 

Sen.  Sam  Ervln,  D-N.C.  a  boyhood  friend 
of  Jordan,  stood  In  the  rear  of  the  church. 
So  did  Sen.  Jesse  Helms.  R-N.C.  who  re- 
placed Jordan  In  the  Senate  after  Jordan  was 
beaten  In  the  1072  Democratic  primary  by 
Nick  Gallflanakls,  who  attended  the  grave- 
.slde  ceremony. 

In  the  congregation  was  former  Gov. 
Luther  Hodges,  who  appointed  Jordan  to  the 
Senate  In  1938.  Se  were  many  congressmen, 
legislators  and  state  oiSclals. 

Across  the  river  from  the  church  could  be 
seen  the  brick  buUdlnga  of  the  SeUera  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  which  dominates  Saxapahaw. 

Jordan,  who  was  connected  with  the  com- 
pany through  his  mother's  family,  eventually 
became  the  owner  of  the  mill  and  much  of 
the  village. 

His  wealth  was  his  first  entree  into  politics. 
He  helped  finance  tbe  successful  campaigns 
of  Bcveral  Democratic  governors  and  served 
as  state  Democratic  chairman  before  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Senate. 

Jordan's  eulogy  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Howard  Wllkerson,  president  of  Greensboro 
College  and  former  chaplain  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity. 

"A  great  tree  In  Ood's  forest  has  fallen," 
Wllkerson  said,  standing  behind  the  Sag- 
draped  coiIln. 

He  praised  Jordan  for  his  "childlike"  reli- 
gious faith,  his  staunch  friendship,  and  the 
services  he  and  his  family  had  rendered  to 
the  state  and  the  nation. 

IProm  the  Henderson  {N.C.)  Times-News. 
March  18. 1974) 
SncATOft  JoaoAN 

North  Carolina  burled  another  distin- 
guished son  this  weekend  when  funeral 
services  were  held  for  former  U.a.  Sen.  B. 
Everett  Jordan. 

Sen.  Jordan  was  a  conAervativo  who  also 
understood  the  conscience  of  the  young. 
This  was  evident  in  his  1970  break  with 
other  conservailve  senators  over  the  Vietnam 
War.  The  young  went  to  him,  he  understood: 
he  championed  their  cause.  Sen.  Jordan  also 
understood  the  needs  of  the  tobacco  farmer 
In  North  Carolina,  and  the  textile  Industry. 
Ho  was  the  son  of  a  Methodl&t  minister,  grad- 
uate of  Chapel  mil  and  busineasnian.  All  of 
these  factors  fashioned  his  viewpoint  of  the 
world:  a  world  that  shoiUd  have  been  orderly 
but  was  not. 

The  man  from  Saxapahaw  was  quiet,  but 
he  knew  his  people  and  did  well  by  them  la 
Waahlngton.  He  la  another  In  a  long  line  of 
distinguished  senators  from  his  state  and 
people. 


A   GXNTLSSdAN    PaSSIS 

The  word  "gentleman"  has  suffered  a 
rather  sad  decline  in  late  years.  The  conno- 
tations of  honor,  straight -dealing,  consider- 
ate behavior  and  gentle  manner  it  carries 
do  not  appear  to  command  the  reepect  they 
did  In  times  bound  more  firmly  by  tradluoa. 

The  state  of  a  gentleman  Is  not  less  worthy 
however,  but  more  so  for  falling  Into  reli! 
tlve  obscurity. 

In  the  tributes  to  former  Senator  B.  Everett 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  who  died  last  Fri- 
day at  77,  there  is  a  strong  thread  of  vmlty 
in  the  descriptions  of  Jordan  as  "a  gentle- 
man." 

He  was,  to  be  sure,  a  gentleman  true  to  an 
older  conservative  tradition  In  his  state,  and 
it  was  not  the  sort  of  persuasion  that  makes 
prominent  news  or  earns  national  attention 
But  he  minded  the  State's  business  aasld^ 
uoualy,  particularly  its  textUe  and  tobacco 
Interests,  and  he  was  not  a  hard  man  for 
the  average  citizen  to  reach. 

He  broke  with  a  majority  of  conservative 
Southern  senators  when  he  voted  for  tbs 
Cooper-Church  amendment  to  limit  presi- 
dential powers  In  extending  U.S.  participa- 
tion In  the  Vietnam  War,  and  he  deserted 
the  conservative  ranks  to  vote  In  favor  of  gua 
control  legislation  and  when  he  sided  with 
the  majority  to  vote  down  the  hotly-debated 
Supersonic  Transport  plane. 

Rep.  Roy   A.  Taylor   said  Jordan   was  "% 
lovable  person  with  a  rich,  positive  personal- 
ity  and  a  strong   faith   In   his  friends,  his 
country  and  his  church." 
In  fact,  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 

B.    EVEBCTT    JOSDAN 

It  was  not  the  style  of  former  Senator  B. 
Everett  Jordan  to  grandstand.  He  had  no  rea- 
son to  Impress  others:  he  understood  hUn- 
ieir  and  his  mission,  which  can  be  said  of 
few  persons,  public  or  private. 

Perhaps  because  of  Senator  Jordan's  low 
key  approach  to  poUtlcs.  be  never  became, 
despite  14  years  In  the  Senate,  a  recognised 
national  flgiure.  Instead  he  preferred  to  work 
quietly  behind  the  scenes,  leaving  the  head- 
lines to  the  more  egotistical. 

Yet  he  demonstrated  again  and  again  his 
responsiveness  to  his  North  Carolina  con- 
stituency. If  a  citizen  had  a  problem  and 
sought  the  assistance  of  Everett  Jordan,  the 
Senator  would  make  every  effort  to  reepond. 
Even  If  he  could  not  completely  satisfy  ths 
constituent,  he  would  explain  directly  why 
he  could  not  do  otherwise. 

And  hla  soft- spoke nn ess  was  sometimes  de- 
ceiving. In  1970  he  startled  many  of  hli 
Southern  Democratic  colleagues  by  speaking 
out  against  the  Vietnam  War.  He  also  voted 
for  the  Cooper-Church  Amendment,  which 
limited  the  President'^  war  powers.  A  mild 
Southern  dove,  even  in  1970,  was  unusual. 

Mr.  Jordan  enjoyed  and  worked  at  being  i 
good  senator.  But  he  had  made  his  mark  in 
life  long  before  he  came  to  the  Senate  In 
1958.  This  son  of  a  Methodist  minister  la 
many  ways  waa  a  self-made  man  who  worked 
hlniiielf  from  mUl  superintendent  to  textUs 
magnate.  Along  the  way  he  became  a  noted 
churchman  and  benefactor. 

B.  Everett  Jordan,  who  died  Friday  at  sgs 
77  and  was  burled  Sunday,  will  tie  remam- 
bered  for  a  long  and  meritorious  buslnesi 
and  civic  career  but  perhaps  more  so  for  tbe 
gracious  and  genial  man  he  was. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  March  16.  1974) 
Ex-SxNAToa  B.  EvEBjrrr  Jordan  Dim; 
Led  Bakxr  Probk 
(By  Megan  Rosenfeld) 
Former  Sen.  B.  Everett  Jordan.  77.  who  is 
chairman   of   the   Senate  Rules   Commutes 
headed  the  1964  Senate  Uivestlgatlon  Into  the 
activities  of  former  Senate  Democratic  secre- 
tary Robert  O.   (Bobby)    Baker,  died  yester- 
day at  his  bome  In  Saxapahaw,  N.C. 
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Sen.  Jordan  had  a  malignant  tumor  re- 
moved from  his  colon  three  years  ago.  and 
bad  been  in  declining  health  since  last  sum- 
mer, when  he  underwent  additional  surgery 
at  Ouke  University  Hospital. 

A  millionaire  textile  manufacturer  from 
North  Carolina,  Sen.  Jordan  was  appointed 
to  the  Senate  In  1958  by  Gov.  Luther  Hodges 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Sen. 
W.  Kerr  Soott.  He  was  elected  to  the  seat 
ID  I960  and  was  re-elected  In  1966. 

A  member  of  the  committees  on  agricul- 
ture, public  works  and  printing.  Sen.  Jordan 
T&s  a  quiet  figure  on  Capitol  Hill  until  the 
Baker  Investigation  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee thrust  him  Into  the  spotlight. 

Baker,  then  a  $19.600 -a -year  Senate  aide 
and  protege  of  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son.  was  accused  of  Influence  peddling.  The 
Senate  Rules  Committee  found  that  Baker 
had  committed  "gross  Improprieties."  Baker 
was  later  Indicted  and  convicted  In  1967  of 
fraud,  theft  and  tax  evasion,  and  sentenced 
to  three  years  in  a  federal  penltentlarr.  He 
served  V/z   years  before  being  paroled. 

The  18-month  Investigation  of  Baker  was 
criticized  for  its  length,  and  Republicans  ac- 
cused Sen.  Jordan  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Committee  of  a  whitewash. 

Before  releasing  the  Committee's  final  re- 
port. Sen.  Jordan  said  the  Investigation  was 
a  "hard  task  and  a  disagreeable  task  .  .  . 
3dajbe  I'm  not  enough  of  a  lawyer  and 
prosecutor  type  to  go  ahead  and  do  some  of 
the  things  some  people  felt  should  have 
been  done." 

The  Committee's  recommendations  In- 
cluded a  rule  that  senators  and  Senate  em- 
ployees earning  more  than  $10,000  a  year 
supply  a  list  of  their  financial  holdings  and 
business  associations;  a  suggestion  that 
'moonlighting"  by  Senate  employees  be 
Mmlted,  and  the  compuoller  general  should 
iiave  authority  to  police  congressional  lobby- 
mg  Isws. 

Originally  a  supporter  of  U-S-  policy  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Sen.  Jordan  came  out  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam  In  1971.  and  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  war  powers  bill,  which  lim- 
ited the  President's  power  to  extend  Amerl- 
csn  participation  In  the  war.  He  was  no 
longer  in  the  Senate  when  the  House  over- 
rode President  Nixon's  veto  in  November. 
1973.  and  forced  the  war  powers  bill  into  law. 
"The  longer  the  thing  (the  war)  drew  on, 
the  more  I  oecame  dlsUlusloned  with  the 
handling  of  It,"  he  said.  "All  we  were  doing 
was  bombing  the  hell  out  of  everybody's 
rice  paddies  and  killing  people — Americana 
and  thousands  of  natives." 

During  his  14  years  in  the  Senate.  Sen. 
Jordan  also  chaired  the  Agriculture,  Public 
Works  and  Inaugural  Ceremonies  subcom- 
mittees 

Sen.  Jordan  was  defeated  by  a  44 -year -old 
Durham  lawyer  In  the  1972  Democratic  pri- 
mary election,  Nick  Oallflankls.  Oallflankls 
lost  the  senatorial  election  to  Republican 
Jesse  Helms. 

While  Sen.  Jordan  was  campaigning  dur- 
ing the  1972  primary,  a  23-year-oId  high 
school  JaiUtor  killed  five  persons  and 
wounded  six  others  outside  a  Raleigh,  N.C. 
shopping  mall  where  the  setuitor  was  shaking 
hands  with  constituents.  Sen.  Jordan's  exec- 
utive secretary.  Wesley  Hayden,  was  shot  In 
the  cheat  and  seriously  Injtired.  Sen.  Jordan 
suspended  hla  campaign  until  he  was  sure 
Harden  would  survive. 

Sen.  Jordan  has  a  long  and  profitable  ca- 
reer In  textile  manufacturing  before  going  to 
the  Senate.  Bom  In  Ramseur.  N.C.  the  son 
of  a  traveung  Methodist  minister,  he  orga- 
hl»d  his  first  company,  the  Selleru  Monu- 
rscturlng  Co..  in  1937.  He  eventually  owned 
mills  that  grossed  more  than  VIS  million  a 
rear. 

He  attended  Trinity  College  (which  later 
become  Duke  University  and  which  awarded 
blm  an  honorary  degree  In  1940).  and  Elon 


College.  He  served  with  the  Army  Tank  Corps 
from  1018  to  1919,  and  with  U3.  occupation 
forces  In  Oermany  In  1919. 

He  was  a  recipient  of  the  Silver  Beaver 
award  from  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  In 
1966.  Sen.  Jordan  was  a  tnistee  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity. American  University  and  Elton  Col- 
lege, and  of  the  U.8.  Capitol  Historical 
Society. 

Since  1973.  Sen.  Jordan  had  spent  most  of 
his  time  at  the  rambling  white  house  in  the 
village  of  Saxapahaw,  his  home  for  46  years. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wUe.  the  former 
Katherlne  McLean:  two  sons  Ben  E.  Jr.  of 
Burlington,  N.C,  and  John  M.  of  Saxapahaw, 
and  a  daughter.  Rose  Anne  Oant  of  Burling- 
ton. 

Stattment  or  L.  Qumcr  MirwEFoao  at  thk 

CORNERSTONX    LATTNO    OF    TBI    LlBftABT    OF 

CoNORzss  James  Madzson  Mzuobial  Bunx- 
ING,  Mabcb  8.   1974 

Senator  Cannon,  Mr,  White,  members  of 
the  Architect's  staff,  and  Library  of  Coogresa 
employeee: 

It  Is  an  understatement  to  say  that  this 
Is  a  real  milestone  for  all  of  us.  Much  effort 
has  gone  Into  bringing  this  day  to  fruition 
and  I  want  to  thank  each  of  you  for  your 
great  contribution  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress James  Madison  Memonal  BuUdlng.  As 
I  said  In  a  statement  placed  in  the  comer- 
stone,  citizens  too  numerous  to  mention  have 
made  this  building  possible.  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States— the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library,  the  House  and 
Senate  Office  Building  Commissions,  the 
House  and  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tees— the  James  Madison  Memorial  Commis- 
sion, the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  his 
staff,  and  the  staff  of  the  LIbrEu?  of  Congress 
deserve  posterity's  special  gratitude. 

.^s  we  lay  this  cornerstone,  I  would  like 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  a  man  who  worked 
selflessly  and  tirelessly  to  obtain  this  build- 
ing for  the  Library  of  Congress.  I  am  sorry 
he  cannot  be  with  us  physically  t^sday  but 
he  is  here  In  spirit  and  In  our  fond  memories 
of  his  gallant  efforts.  I  speak  of  former  Sen- 
ator B.  Everett  Jordan  of  North  Carolina, 
the  long  time  Chairman  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee  on  the  Madison  BuUdlng  and 
former  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library. 


THE  STABHiTry  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  a  rash  of  news  articles  which  have 
appeared  around  the  countn'  recentl>'  on 
the  subject  of  the  stability  of  social  se- 
curity. I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  rebuttal  to  many 
of  those  newspaper  articles. 

The  author  of  the  paper.  Dr.  Richard 
E.  Johnson,  is  a  professor  of  insurance 
and  risk  management  at  the  University 
of  Georgia.  He  is  also  a  certified  life  un- 
derwriter and  a  certified  property  and 
casualty  underwriter.  His  rebuttal."  I  be- 
lieve, helps  to  bring  the  charges  into  per- 
spective. 

I  think  it  should  be  clear,  however, 
that  there  are  problems  with  our  social 
security  system.  Dr,  Johnson's  comments 
dispel  some  of  the  mj-ths.  but  even  so. 
the  Congress  should  be  taking  steps  to 
insure  the  solvency  of  social  security. 
Senate  Resolution  350  provides  for  *'•  •  • 
nn  expert,  independent  evaluation  of  the 
status  of  the  social  security  systwn." 

There  is  some  truth  to  the  articles 
which  have  appeared  on  the  subject  of 
social  security's  solvency,  and  one  ques- 
tion the  Congress  must  ask  Itself — and 


soon — is  exactly  what  we  want  social  se- 
curity to  be.  Surely  It  carmot  be  all  things 
to  all  people,  or  soon  it  will  be  nothing  at 
all.  The  Congress  should  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  this  entire  question  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  we  are  doing  just  that. 

I  request  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  both  Dr.  Johnson's  comments 
and  the  text  of  the  report  on  Senate 
Resolution  350. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricon©. 
as  follows: 

Social  Sbcuwtt:  Stixj,  a  Good  Valttt 
(By  Richard  E.  Johnson) 

Newspaper  readers  around  the  country 
have  recently  been  exposed  to  a  series  of 
articles  condemning  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. These  articles,  written  by  a  Chicago 
newspaper  reporter,  Warren  Shore,  are  not 
only  Inaccurate  and  misleading,  but  an  ele- 
ment of  vlclousness  can  almost  be  detected 
In  the  manner  In  which  the  reader  is  given 
Isolated  half-truths  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  pertinent  information.  One  is  prompted 
to  question  what  motivated  this  bias. 

For  example.  Mr.  Shore  writes  of  Jeff  Al- 
fred, who.  at  the  age  of  23,  contributed  WTS 
(matched  by  an  equal  amount  by  his  em- 
ployer) to  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion as  a  tajt  on  his  earnings  this  year.  He 
then  comments  tliat  should  Jeff  die,  less 
than  $500  would  be  paid  to  his  wife  ta  the 
total  settlement  of  his  account.  This  seems 
Inequitable,  but  let  us  look  at  another  pos- 
sible example  of  a  young  married  couple.  Bob 
Miller  (age  23)  is  a  successful  salesman  and 
earns  «13,200  both  this  year  and  next.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  he  Is  killed  la  an  auto 
accident  and  leaves  behind  his  n-lfe.  Mary, 
and   twin   children,    age   one. 

It  Is  possible  for  Mary  and  the  chUdren 
to  receive  social  security  benefits  In  excess  of 
$1,844,715,  This  total  benefit  would  only  be 
paid  to  the  Millers  If  the  chUdren  were  dis- 
abled during  childhood  and  continued  so 
untU  age  65.  (An  even  greater  twnefit  would 
l»  paid  If  they  lived  longer.) 

It  Is  assumed  In  this  calculation  that  a 
yearly  increase  of  3  "^t  In  benefits  is  made  to 
offset  increased  Inflation.  Tlius.  for  a  con- 
tribution of  slightly  over  •1.500.  Bob's  fam- 
Uy  profited  to  the  extent  of  tl.8  miuion. 
Even  If  neither  chud  had  been  disabled,  a 
benefit  of  M19  per  month  would  have  been 
paid  immediately  and  this  monthly  benefit 
would  have  tieen  increased  as  the  co«t  of  liv- 
ing increased.  The  mother  would  have  re- 
ceived this  untU  the  chUdren  were  18  and 
they  would  have  received  almost  this  amount 
had  they  continued  their  education  until 
age  22,  the  total  twneflt  paid  being  atK>ut 
•280,000. 

No  one  wUl  defend  the  first  part  of  this 
example  as  being  reasonable  or  typical — 
twins  being  disabled  for  life.  It  Is,  however. 
Just  as  typical  as  many  of  the  examples  used 
by  Shore  in  his  series.  Jeff  Alfred's  widow 
would  have  had  to  have  been  chUdless  to 
have  received  the  benefit  stated  by  Mr.  Shore. 

Although  this  Is  possible,  it  does  not  repre- 
sent  the  average  family  being  covered  by 
the  Social  Security  Act.  instead  of  looking  at 
either  the  'less  than  •300  pay-off"  or  the 
•  1.800.000  benefit."  let  us  instead  look  at 
the  total  program  and  inveetlgate  its  purpose 
and  what  It  has  done  for  our  society. 

In  the  early  I930e  many  schemes  were  de- 
veloped to  solve  the  crisis  of  the  depression. 
One  of  the  mont  popular  movemen's  was 
known  as  the  ToiK-nsend  Plan.  This  plan 
^araiiEced  •200  per  month  for  all  cltisens 
©0  years  of  age  or  elder.  The  only  obhgatum 
on  the  part  of  the  recipient  was  to  promise 
not  to  work  and  also  to  spend  his  •JOO  within 
30  days. 

It  was  assumed  that  this  great  influx  of 
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dollErs  Into  our  stagnmnt  economj  would 
lift  us  up  by  our  booCstrapfl  and  solve  our 
economic  problems.  The  requirement  that 
the  retiree  not  worlc  supposedly  would  guar- 
uitee  work,  for  many  younger  people  who 
could  not  find  employment. 

Although  the  Townsend  Plan  never  be- 
came law,  the  Social  Security  Act  did  become 
law  and  benefits  were  paid  to  retirees  prior 
to  World  War  11.  Initially  only  retirement 
benefits  were  to  be  paid  and  those  only  if  the 
Insured  individual  did  not  work  In  employ- 
ment covered  by  social  sec-urlty. 

The  same  phi;oaophy  fostered  by  the 
Townsend  Act  permeated  the  Social  Security 
Act — "Creat*  Jobs  lor  the  Young."  As  the 
program  expanded  and  started  providing  sur- 
vivor benefits  to  widoAS  with  children,  the 
same  phtloecphy  wis  continued.  If  a  mother 
with  small  children  was  widowed,  her  right 
to  full  bene&ts  depended  upon  her  terminat- 
ing "coTered"  employment. 

Even  at  this  time,  however,  the  benefita 
paid  on  the  children's  behalf  were  atlU  con- 
tinued regardless  of  whether  the  mother 
worked  or  not. 

Today,  almost  40  years  later,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  follows  the  same 
pattern  laid  out  toltlally— "If  a  parent  is  lost 
to  a  family,  the  surviving  children  need  a 
fuU-iime  survivor  parent  as  a  guardian."  If 
this  Is  no  longer  the  belief  or  attitude  of  the 
population,  then  the  approach  can  be  modi- 
fled,  but  not  without  cost. 

The  present  cost  projections  of  the  social 
security  program  (OASDHI)  consider  the  fact 
tha;  some  participants  will  not  claim  their 
beneflts.  preferring  to  work  rather  than  to 
receive  a  social  security  benefit 

If  the  "retirement  test"  were  ellmmated 
fw  an  groups,  retirees  and  survivors,  the 
estimated  Increased  cost  would  be  about  64 
billion.  The  ultimate  result  would  be  an 
Increase  in  the  social  security  payroll  tax. 

Perhaps  this  Is  the  proper  time  to  look 
at  the  coat  of  the  program.  Mr.  Shore,  in 
his  series,  constantly  compares  the  cost  of 
commercial  insurance  wUh  that  provided  un- 
der OASDHI.  HU  major  falling  Is  that  he 
constantly  compares  the  cost  or  the  Ux  for 
the  whole  social  .security  program  with  the 
premium  charged  Tor  isolated  coverages  by 
the  commercial  Insurance  Industry. 

Your  author  would  be  one  of  the  last  to 
criticize  marketing  methods  used  by  the 
commercial  insurance  Industry.  Having  been 
a  part  of  It  for  20  years  and  having  made  my 
living  teaching  the  intricacies  of  the  dis- 
cipline for  the  last  10,  I  still  And  it  a  most 
viable  and  necessary  component  of  our  so- 
ciety. Bxit.  It  cannot  compete  with  a  social 
Insurance  program.  Social  insurance  is  man- 
datory, there  are  no  acquisition  expenses 
in  the  form  of  sales  commissions  and  under- 
writing expenses.  Everyone  must  Join  the 
OASDHI  system  and  their  tax  added  to  the 
employer's  tax  is  automatically  forwarded  to 
the  government. 

Due  to  the  great  savings  generated  by  the 
efficiencies  mentioned  above,  social  security 
cash  beneflts  are  administered  for  about  2 
percent  of  the  total  tax  Income,  Since  the  tax 
monies  m  the  trust  funds  earn  5  6  percent 
Interest  per  year,  over  103  percent  of  oO 
social  security  tax  revenue  Is  available  for 
benefit  payments 

An  average  of  08  ■"'r  of  all  social  security 
tax  revenue  is  actually  paid  out  yearly  in 
the  form  of  beneflts  to  its  insureds  or  their 
dependents.  The  remaining  6  percent  plus 
ha£  been  added  to  the  trust  fund  in  antici- 
pation of  further  increases  m  the  benefit 
formuia- 

Por  the  Individual  to  continue  receiving 
these  most  favorable  rates,  the  program  must 
continue  as  a  compulsory  program.  It  can- 
not exist  If  voluntary  choice  of  participation 
15  extended  the  public.  If  free  choice  were 
Implemented,  two  groups  would  discontinue 
the  coverages— the  wealthy  and  the  verr 
poor. 


The  wealthy  would  discontinue  the  cov- 
erage because  they  really  do  not  need  It  and 
because  of  the  slight  redistribution  eSect  of 
the  program  (sllghtty  higher  benefits  per 
dollar  of  tax  for  the  lower  Income).  The 
poor  would  dUcontlnue  because  they  realize 
that  our  society  will  not  let  them  starve  and 
will  take  care  of  them  via  the  welfare  route. 
Thus,  the  large  group  of  middle  mcome 
earners  will  not  only  pay  for  their  own  fu- 
ture security,  but  will  also  be  obligated  to 
pay  most  of  the  lab  for  the  Increased  wel- 
fare costs. 

How  does  the  life  Insurance  Industry  com- 
pare m  terms  of  cost*  and  beneflts?  On  the 
average,  about  85  percent  of  premium  Income 
Is  returned  In  the  form  of  benefits.  The  bal- 
ance Is  required  for  administration  and  ac- 
quisition costs.  This  Is  not  a  large  charge 
in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  Insurance 
Indxzstry.  For  most  segments  of  the  Industry, 
expenses  vary  between  26  and  46  percent  of 
premium  Income.  Thixs,  even  though  the  life 
insurance  Industry  is  doing  a  great  Job  in 
comparison  to  the  rest  of  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry, the  Social  Security  Administration  la 
doing  a  phenomenal  one,  almost  beyond  be- 
lief for  a  governmental  agency. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  biggest  problems  con- 
fronting the  Individual  Is  that  of  comparing 
costs  and  beneflts  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram with  those  provided  by  the  commer- 
cial Insurance  Industry.  The  major  benefits 
provided  by  the  OASDHI  program  Include: 
Monthly    retirement    benefits    to    retired 
workers; 
Monthly  benefiu  to  disabled  workers; 
Monthly  benefits  to  husbands  or  wives  of 
retired  workers: 

Monthly  benefits  to  widows  and  widowers 
of  covered  workers; 
Benefits  to  widowed  mothers: 
Beneflts  to  disabled  widows  and  widowers: 
Beneflts   to  children   of  retired    workers: 
Benefits  to  children  of  deceased  workers: 
Committees  ore  constantly  studvlng  the  pro- 
gram, its  projections,  and  possible  changes. 
Recenuy.  James  B.  Cardwell.  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security,  Issued  the  reoort  of  the 
trustees  of  social  security.  This   1974  Trus- 
tee's Report  shows  a  longe-range  actuarial 
deficit  for  the  OASDI  program  of  about  S'T 
of  taxable  earnings  over  the  next  75  years. 
Much  of  this  projected  deficit  Is  caused  by 
a  chance  In  life  style  of  manv  of  our  vounger 
married  couples,  and  the  resulting  decrease 
in  birth  rates  for  the  Nation. 

We  are  now  approaching  a  "no-growth" 
birth  rate  and  It  Is  important  to  know  what 
effect  »ro  population  growth  mieht  have  on 
the  future  levels  of  social  security  Income 
and  oiiteo. 

Although  no  major  Impact  will  be  experi- 
enced until  the  2l8t  centurv,  the  entire  area 
of  financing  will  be  the  main  subject  of 
study  by  the  new  Advisorr  Council  on  So- 
cial Security.  Their  recommendations  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  end  of 
the  year 

Therefore,  by  the  end  of  1975.  In  all  prob- 
ability, Conirreas  will  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  belp  solve  this  problem  of  the  21st 
century. 

Over  the  history  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
many  changes  have  been  made,  faults  cor- 
rected, and  more  chanpps  will  und'^nbtedlT 
be  made  In  the  future.  The  sol'itlon  to  the 
problems  faced  by  the  Social  Securttv  Ad- 
ministration cannot  be  solved  bv  Mr  Shore's 
sueeestlons.  Should  the  government  ever 
make  the  decision  to  follow  the  recommen- 
dations nf  Mr.  minre— discard  pavToll  tax  for 
social  security  and  buy  government  bonds— 
the  most  Incredible  fiscal  confusion  Imag- 
inable would  result.  All  of  the  benefits  of 
the  TOcIal  approach  to  In.turanc*  would  be 
lost  and  all  of  the  problems  of  Federal  bu- 
reaucrscy  would  remain. 

Social  security  today  la  paying  M.S  bfl- 

l!on  a  month  in  benefits  to  30  mUlIon  people 

Ninety-one  percent  of  the  people  age  65 


and  over  ore  receiving  social  security  bene. 
fits  or  are  eligible  to  receive  them. 

Nlnety-flve  percent  of  all  children  und« 
age  18  and  their  mothers  will  receive  bene- 
fits If  the  family  breadwinner  diea. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  populaUon  betweeo 
the  ages  of  21  and  64  are  eligible  for  dls- 
ability  benefits  In  case  of  a  severe  and  pre- 
longed  dlsabUlty. 

Anything  which  can  and  does  provide  eo 
much  for  so  many  cannot  be  bad.  To  tlu 
contrary,  no  better  plan  has  yet  been  offered 
to  us.  Certainly,  Mr.  Shore's  suggestion  is  not 
a  better  alternative, 

iReport  No-  93-976] 
PrwANCE   CoMicrrrxE   CoNstn-TAHra :    Rkpoit 
The   Committee   on   Finance,   reports  fa- 
vorably on  original   resolution  and  recom- 
mends that  the  resolution  do  pass. 

GINERAL  STATTMEKT 

On  May  31,  1974.  the  Board  of  Trustees  <rf 
the  social  security  trust  funds  submitted  to 
the  Congress  the  report  on  the  status  of 
those  funds  which  they  are  required  by  law 
to  make  each  year.  In  preparing  tbls  year"! 
report,  the  Trustees  utilized  a  revised  set  of 
assumptions  with  respect  to  a  number  of 
the  factors  which  affect  the  estimates  of 
future  Income  to  and  outgo  from  the  fundi. 
Even  with  the  revised  assumptions,  the  re- 
port Indicates  no  cause  for  concern  as  to 
the  Immediate  soundness  of  the  social  w- 
curity  system.  On  a  long-range  basis,  how- 
ever, the  new  assumptions  uaed  by  tbi 
Trustees  this  year  result  in  estimates  of  in- 
come and  outgo  which  indicate  a  need  for 
significant  additional  financing  In  order  to 
maintain  the  future  actuarial  soundness  of 
the  program.  In  addition,  the  report  Indi- 
cates that  even  within  the  next  5  yean 
certain  adjustments  may  be  required  la 
order  to  maintain  the  relationship  between 
the  Income,  outgo,  and  balance  of  the  fundi 
which  has  traditionally  been  considered  ap- 
propriate. It  thus  seems  certain  that  within 
the  next  year  or  two  Congress  will  have  to 
carefully  examine  the  status  of  the  soclsl 
security  system  and  very  possibly  enact  sig- 
nificant amendments  with  respect  to  the 
financing  of  that  system. 

The  social  security  cash  benefit  progrsnu 
represent  a  very  substantial  portion  of  the 
total  Federal  budget  (amounting  to  M6  bil- 
lion at  present) .  The  soundness  of  the  trust 
funds  Involves  the  economic  security  of  the 
30  million  current  beneSctartes  and  the 
many  millions  of  others  who  count  on  ita 
benefits  being  available  In  the  future.  Fi- 
nancing social  security  Is  based  on  an  ear- 
marked payroll  tax  which  directly  affects  the 
weekly  or  monthly  paychecks  of  90  percent 
of  all  workers  In  this  country. 

In  view  of  this,  It  Is  Imperative  that  there 
be  available  to  the  Congress,  to  guide  It  in 
whatever  action  it  may  find  necessary  to 
take,  the  best  and  most  complete  Informa- 
tion which  can  be  obtained  concerning  the 
actuarial  status  of  the  system.  For  this  rei- 
son,  the  Committee  on  Finance  has  approved 
a  resolution  authorizing  the  committee  to 
obtain  an  expert  Independent  analysis  of 
the  actuarial  status  of  the  social  securltv 
system. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  great  con- 
fidence In  the  expertise  and  Integrity  of  the 
actuarial  office  of  the  Social  Securttv  Admin- 
istration whose  findings  formed  the  basis 
of  the  recent  trustees'  report.  However.  In 
view  of  the  very  substantial  long-range  dell- 
clt  now  projected  and  the  Importance  of  the 
social  security  program  for  the  economic  se- 
curity of  the  country,  the  cooimlttee  felt,  is 
a  matter  of  prudence,  thiit  It  could  not  place 
Its  reliance  upon  only  a  single  source  of  in- 
formation. This  Is  particularly  true  since  the 
financUl  status  of  the  program  Is  greaOr 
affected  by  future  trends  In  mflatlon,  w»jt 
levels,  and  birth  ratee.  These  are  factots 
with  respect  to  which  differing  metbodologtai 
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con  produce  significant  differences  In  esti- 
mates as  is  most  dramatically  illustrated  by 
the  significant  change  in  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  trust  fimds  reported  In  the  current 
trustees'  report.  This  change  results  not  from 
any  legislative  change  In  the  program  but 
rather  from  a  change  In  the  estimates  with 
respect  to  these  factors  and.  In  particular, 
with  respect  to  birth  rates. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  has  approved 
a  resolution  which  would  authorize  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  to  expend  *up  to  $30,000 
with  the  aim  of  obtaining  an  expert  inde- 
pendent evaluation  of  the  status  of  the  social 
security  system. 

The  evaluation  will  Involve  the  various 
demographic,  actuarial,  and  economic  as- 
sumptions which  underlie  estimates  of  the 
financial  statiu  of  the  aoclal  security  trust 
fund,  with  a  view  toward  providing  the  com- 
mittee the  best  possible  estimate  of  that 
status  together  with  information  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  variations  from  that  esti- 
mate may  be  anticipated  If  actual  experience 
does  not  completely  bear  out  the  various  un- 
derlying assumptions.  In  addition  to  exam- 
ining the  current  situation  with  respect  to 
the  social  security  trust  funds.  It  Is  also  an- 
ticipated that  the  evaluation  will  address 
Itself  to  the  somewhat  broader  question  of 
what  improvements,  if  any,  should  be  mode 
In  the  methodologies  employed  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  for  the  examination  and  presenta- 
tion of  the  actuarial  status  of  the  social  se- 
curity system. 


PROTECTING  THE  ENVIRONMENT 
Mr,  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Northern  Great  Plains  is  on  the  thresh- 
old of  massive  coal  development.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that,  before  the  devel- 
opment is  fully  underway,  all  of  the 
parties  involved  arrive  at  a  solid  under- 
standing of  the  many  factors  that  must 
be  considered  if  we  are  to  avoid  damage 
to  our  economy  or  ruin  of  our  land. 

South  Dakota  is  vitally  concerned  with 
a  proposal  by  Energy  Transportation 
Systems  to  construct  a  coal  slurry  pipe- 
line between  Wyoming  and  Arkansas. 
While  the  pipeline  itself  will  not  cross 
South  Dakota,  it  will  use  water  from  the 
Madison  formation  which  underlies  the 
western  part  of  our  State.  The  use  of  that 
water  raises  some  critical  questions  re- 
garding the  rights  of  States  who  share 
water  from  an  interstate  aquifer. 

There  are  serious  unanswered  legal 
questions  about  Interstate  aguifers  and 
I  beheve  that  it  Is  essential  that  we  begin 
a  detailed  discussion  of  the  matter  at 
once.  M.  W.  Blttlnger  and  Associates  has 
prepared  a  legal  analysis  of  the  matter 
entitled,  "Management  and  Administra- 
tion of  Ground  Water  in  Interstate  Aqui- 
fers." I  believe  that  it  is  an  important 
document  because  it  summarizes  the 
legal  questions  and  provides  a  good  basis 
for  future  discussion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Past  IU— Legal  Analysis:  Ikthodtjction — 
Scope  of  AancLe 
There  Is  no  paucity  of  articles  and  treatises 
on  the  law  on  underground  waters.  Tbe 
various  doctrines  have  twen  examined  and  r«- 
eiamlned.  The  myriad  views  of  the  courts 
in  regard  to  the  relative  merlU  of  the  origi- 
nal and  variously  modified  common-law 
niles  and  the  appropriation  doctrine  have 
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been  vigorously  applauded  or  vehemently 
condemned,  depending  upon  the  usually 
logical,  but  generally  pre-concelved  posi- 
tions of  the  authors.  Whether  waters  axe 
tributary  to  natiaral  streams  or  enclosed  In 
Impervious  basins,  and  whether  or  not  the 
water  can  correctly  be  clas.<ilfied  aa  seepage 
waters  or  as  waters  of  deep  percolation,  are 
similar  problems  with  which  courts  and 
lawyers  have  wrestled.  To  engineers,  this  Is 
all  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing  other 
than  the  InabUlty  of  the  legal  profession  to 
recognize  that  water  Is  a  manageable  re- 
source, that  techniques  of  water  management 
are  more  helpful  than  legal  doctrines,  and 
that  water  has  the  same  physical  character- 
istics and  properties  whether  It  is  on  the 
surface  or  underground  and  whether  It  Ls 
found  to  be  deep  or  shallow. 

In  fairness,  however,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  courts  have  wavered  between  the 
various  doctrines  only  In  an  attempt  to  find 
a  fair  and  Jtist  solution  to  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  too  much  denuind  and  not  enough 
supply.  Further,  they  recognize,  perhaps 
more  clearly  than  do  the  engineers,  that  be- 
fore any  resource  can  be  effectively  managed 
the  parties  must  agree  upon  a  manager. 

We  wlU,  therefore.  In  this  discussion,  avoid 
the  temptation  of  adding  to  the  already  un- 
necessarUy  voluminous  compendlums  of  legal 
analysis  of  the  merits  of  the  various  doc- 
trines. Instead,  we  wUl  adopt  the  engineer- 
ing view  that  the  problems  connected  with 
ground-water  supply  and  demand.  Includmg 
those  of  Interstate  waters,  can  Iw  resolved 
through  Intelligent  management;  and  we  wUl 
inquire  into  the  legal  means  by  which  Inter- 
state management  may  be  brought  into  ex- 
istence. In  doing  so.  we  wUl  be  both  practical 
and  legal  In  overruling  the  objections  of  the 
engineers  and  considering  "Judges"  to  be 
within  our  definition  of  "managers.*" 
the:  problem 
The  engineering  portion  of  this  report  es- 
tablishes the  problem.  In  some  cases,  a  lim- 
ited supply  of  Interstate  ground  water  exists 
to  supply  a  greater  demand.  Continued  and 
unmanaged  withdrawals  have  resulted  or 
wUI  result  In  depletion  of  the  water  resource 
(total  or  cyclical).  In  reduction  of  water 
quality,  or  both. 

2.  Depletion 

a.  Total:  The  depletion  In  certain  arid 
regions  may  be  total.  If  the  stored  under- 
ground waters  cannot  be  expected  to  te  re- 
placed by  precipitation  or  by  man-Induced 
recharge,  then  the  resource,  lllce  minerals, 
can  obviously  be  used  only  once.  Manage- 
ment is  limited  to: 

(1)  Reasonably  controUlng  the  withdrawal 
to  obtain  the  "best"  social  or  economic  use 
thereof,  or 

(2*  Developing  artificial  means  of  recharge. 

b.  Cyclical:  More  often,  the  depletion  Is 
cyclical,  varying  from  day  to  day,  month  to 
month,  year  to  year,  or  decade  to  decade. 
The  usual  cycle  Is  one  of  recharge  In  the 
spring,  ample  supply  in  early  summer,  and 
limited  or  depleted  supply  In  late  .«!ummer 
or  fall.  By  definition,  natural  recharge  ulti- 
mately completes  the  cycle;  but  man-In- 
duced recharge  can  make  the  underground 
supply  more  dependable.  Management, 
therefore,  may  Include: 

(1)  Inducing  recharge  In  order  to  allow 
more  complete  cyclical  withdrawal. 

(2>  Reasonably  limiting  and  allocating 
withdrawals  during  or  In  anticipation  of  the 
time  of  shortage. 

3.  Quality 
The  tapping  of  the  underground  water  re- 
source may  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
quality  of  the  water  remaining.  This  can  be 
the  result  of  the  use  made  of  the  withdrawn 
water  as,  for  example,  when  the  waters  are 
applied  to  irrigation  with  resultant  deep 
percolation  of  salts  or  other  chemicals,  or 
of  Its  use  to  dilute  and  dlscha^e  human  or 
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animal  waste  bade  Into  the  ground-water 
reservoir;  or  It  may  be  the  result  of  lowering 
the  ground-water  table  or  water  pressures  so 
as  to  allow  adjoining,  contaminated  waters 
to  flow  into  the  reservoir. 

We  exclude  any  consideration  of  the  legal- 
managerial  rights  between  mtrastate  users. 
confining  oiu-selves  to  the  rights  and  rem- 
edies applicable  to  conflicts  between  Inter- 
state water  users. 

The  basic  question,  then,  is:  How  and  to 
what  extent  may  the  hydrologlcally  sound 
managerial  and  administrative  system  be  Im- 
posed Interstate?  This.  In  turn,  leads  us  to 
certain  subquestlons: 

1.  What  are  the  relative  rights  between 
the  users  of  one  State  and  the  users  of  an- 
other State? 

3.  What  legal  remedies  are  available  to 
assert  such  rights? 

3.  What  ts  the  best  legal -managerial  solu- 
tion in  aid  of  these  rights? 

4.  What  la  the  most  likely  legal -managerial 
solution? 

SIGHTS  AKD  HEMTDIES 

If  the  users  in  one  State  withdraw  under- 
ground waters  to  the  detriment  of  users  In 
an  adjoining  State,  actual  Injury  occurs. 
This  is  an  engineering  fact.  Whether  or  not 
such  actual  Injury  also  constitutes  legal 
Injury  is  another  question,  and,  of  course, 
the  vital  one. 

While  actual  Injury  is  a  fact,  legal  Injury 
13  never  a  fact  until  a  court  or  a  legislature 
pronounces  It  to  l)e.  Until  then.  It  Is  only 
an  opinion.  The  likelihood  of  a  lawyer's 
transforming  his  opinion  Into  legal  fact  can 
be  greatly  Influenced  by  the  legal  theory 
adopted  and  the  forum  chosen.  The  possible 
forume  are  the  Federal  and  State  courts  and 
the  Federal  and  State  legislature?. 

\s  has  often  been  observed,  ground-water 
law  has  developed  more  slowly  than  has 
surface-water  law.  primarily  because  surface 
waters  are  first  developed  for  beneficial  use 
and  are  accordingly  the  subject  of  the  first 
conflicts  between  water  users  and  because 
the  injuries  resulting  from  the  excessive  or 
Improper  use  of  surface  waters  are  readUy 
observable. 

In  the  case  of  ground  water  we  find,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  first  withdrawals  are  gen- 
eraUy  minimal,  and  that  the  Increased  de- 
mands resulting  in  conflict  are  much  more 
slowly  satisfied,  having  an  almost  Insidious 
effect  on  pre-existing  rights. 

The  later  developing  ground-water  lavra 
sometimes  pay  heed  to  existing  surface  water 
law;  but,  more  often,  perhaps,  the  courts 
view  ground  waters  as  the  proper  subject 
of  a  different  set  of  rules.'  This  latter  in- 
clination is  one  which,  with  some  Justiflc*- 
tion.  has  been,  from  time  to  time  soundly 
condemned  as  based  upon  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  hydrology  and  founded  upon  In- 
applicable common-law  concepts  more  prop- 
erly applied  to  less  elusive  subjects.'  But, 
again,  in  fairness,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
waters  underground,  while  chemically  iden- 
tical to  surface  waters,  do  occasionally  have 
unique  properties.  For  example,  while  eurfaoe 
flows  can  be  cyclically  depleted,  they  are  In- 
variably replenished;  whereas,  in  some  areas, 
ground  waters,  once  removed,  are,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  gone  forever.  Similarly, 
ground-water  pollution  may  occur  by  virtue 
of  the  mere  fact  of  removal  of  the  water 
itself,  as  where  reduced  water-table  levels 
allow  the  Inflow  of  sea  or  other  contaminated 
waters,  whereas  surface  flows  are  polluted 
only  by  the  discharge  of  the  pollutants  Into 
them. 

In  any  event,  we  must  take  the  law  as  we 
find  It;  and  the  varied  laws  are  of  Impor- 
tance In  the  consideration  of  certain  of  the 
means  by  which  underground  water  users 
of  one  State  may  seek  redress  for  injuries 
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caused  by  tbe  withdrawal  of  waters  by  usera 
or  adjoining  States. 

BJoamxss  or  the  xnoevisuai. 

Let  us  first  cooslder  tbe  legal  rlghta  and 
duties  as  between  Individual  underground- 
water  users  tn  adjoining  States.  Let  us  as- 
sume tbat  tbe  aggrieved  person  wltb  a  well 
In  State  A  is  Injured  hy  wltbdrawals  from  a 
well  located  In  State  B.  The  aggrieved  per- 
son, to  obtain  legal  relief,  fa  forced  into  tbe 
courts  of  State  B,  those  courts  being  tbe  ones 
wltb  jurisdiction  over  the  offender  and  the 
offender's  property.*  It  follows  that  tbe  legal 
"doctrine"  recognized  by  this  latter  court  will 
b«  crucial.  Tbe  offender's  rlgbt  to  withdraw, 
or  bl3  duty  to  refrain  from  withdrawing,  is 
governed  by  the  laws  of  State  B.*  If  the  laws 
of  States  A  and  B  are  In  conflict,  tbe  laws 
of  State  A  may  likewise  ^e  Important,  as 
establishing  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of 
a  right  to  be  protected. 

Some  definlttoos  of  the  so-called  "doc- 
trines" are  necessary.  We  emphasize,  how- 
ever, that  the  following  are  merely  ^^orkable 
summaries  of  tbe  existing  doctrines  and  that 
It  Is  not  Intended  that  this  article  should 
be  Interpreted  as  any  attempt  to  redeflse. 
classify,  or  analyze  tbe  relative  merits  of, 
or  otherwise  deal  In,  tbe  rationale  of  the  doc- 
trines. 

The  eommon^law  rule  (also  referred  to  as 
tbe  "absoluta-ownershlp   doctrine") 

The  wat«rs  underlying  the  land  are  tbe 
property  of  the  landowner  who  may  withdraw 
them  without  reference  to  tbe  effect  upon 
others. 

The  modified  common-law  rules 

Mo«t  States  embracing  the  common-law 
concept  have  modified  1'.  to  avoid  the  harsh- 
ness of  Its  strict  application.  In  this  article 
we  refer  to  both  of  the  common  doctrines  as 
variations  of  the  "modified  common-law 
rule,"  as  the  disilnctions  between  the  modi- 
fled  rules  are  more  ones  of  emphasis  than 
of  clear  legal  distinction.  The  modified  rules 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Teasonable-v<te  rule:  Although  the 
landowner  has  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  prop- 
erty's underground  waters,  be  must  none- 
theless recognize  that  adjoining  owners  have 
similar  rights  which  would  necessarily  be 
affected  by  bis  unreasonable  withdrawal  of 
ground  water. 

2.  The  correJative-Tightt  doctrine:  The 
landowner  has  the  right  to  make  use  of  the 
waters  underlying  his  lands,  but  they  are 
subject  to  the  co-extcnslve  and  co-equal 
rights  existing  In  adjoining  landowners. 

The  prior-appropriation  doctrine 
As  between  conflicting  claimants,  he  who 
has  first  put  the  water  to  beneficial  use  has 
the  fir?t  right  to  continue  such  beneficial 
use,  without  waste,  and  to  the  extent  of  his 
former  usage.  By  definition,  such  first  use,  be- 
ing first  In  legal  right,  cannot  cause  legal  In- 
Jury  by  depriving  a  subsequent  approprlator 
of  water  In  times  of  shortage. 

In  each  of  the  following  hypothetical  sSti'a- 
tjons  we  will  assume  that  an  underground- 
v.nter  user  in  State  A  Is  harmed  by  water 
use  In  State  B.  that  the  State  A  user  was 
the  first  water  user,  and  tbat  the  use  in 
State  B  l5  excessive  as  tested  by  one  of  the 
mcxIiQed  common-law  doctrines.  Suit  la 
brought  In  the  State  courts  of  State  B  to  en- 
Jo:n  the  State  B  water  user. 

1.  tf  State  B  folloua  the  common~lau  rule: 
No  relief  wUi  be  granted  no  matter  what 

doctrine  prevails  in  State  A,  tbe  State  A 
user  having  no  property  right  recognized  by 
State  B.  and  the  State  B  user  being  privileged 
In  his  use." 

2.  //  State  A  la  a  strict  common-Utic  State 
and  State  B  foUowi  the  modified  common 
lau:: 

The  Stat*  A  liBcr  will  argue  tbat  he  Is 
entitled  to  protection  under  tbe  law  of  State 
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B.  The  State  B  user  will  argue  that  the  State 
A  user  has  no  rights  because  bis  land,  and 
his  underground- water  rights,  exist  only  by 
virtue  of  the  laws  of  State  A,  and  that  under 
the  strict  common-law  doctrine  be  cannot 
complain  of  withdrawals  In  State  B  any  more 
than  be  could  complain  of  similar  with- 
drawals In  State  A. 

Are  the  existence  of  the  State  A  users  rights 
In  this  situation  to  t>e  governed  by  the  laws 
of  State  B?  The  law  of  the  place  of  wrong 
determines  whether  or  not  a  person  has 
sustained  legal  lnjury.«  But  where  is  the 
place  of  wrong?  Tbe  restatement  rule  Is 
that: 

The  place  of  wrong  Is  In  tbe  State  where 
tbe  last  event  necessary  to  make  an  actor 
liable  for  an  alleged  tort  takes  place.' 

Is  the  last  event  the  withdrawal  of  the 
water  in  State  B  or  the  resulting  depletion 
of  tbe  water  In  State  A?  It  Is  a  good  question, 
but  It  Is  unlikely  tbat  tbe  Injured  person 
will  want  to  spend  the  time  or  tbe  money 
to  obtain  a  judicial  answer.* 
3.  If  States  A  and  B  are  both  modified  com- 
mon-law States: 
Here  relief  should  be  possible.  State  B  will 
recognize  tbe  efficiency  of  the  State  A  user's 
argument  that  be  has  at  least  co-equal 
status  with  the  user  within  State  B.  and 
that  he  is  entitled  to  appropriate  relief.  If 
the  allegations  of  injury  are  proved,  the 
courts  of  State  B  should  grant  relief.  How- 
ever, although  relief  Is  here  possible  In 
theory,  as  a  practical  matter  It  is  not.  Sel- 
dom, If  ever,  wlU  the  circumstances  be  such 
that  the  State  A  user  can  definitely  prove 
tbat  the  particular  user  In  State  B  Is  causing 
him  injury.  For  the  State  A  user  to  be  suc- 
cessful, he  would  have  to  be  blessed  wltb  a 
precisely  provable  geological  condition  which 
Is  easily  demonstrable  and  understandable. 
Further,  a  complete  absence  of  other  prob- 
able causes  of  the  water  shortage,  partlcu- 
iarly  a  complete  absence  of  other  well  users 
In  the  adjoining  area  would  be  essential; 
and  this  factual  situation  Is  imllkely  to  oc- 
cur, for  the  simple  reason  that.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  other  wells,  the  injury  would 
probably  not  be  observable.  The  practical 
dlfScuIty  of  showing  the  direction  and  rate 
of  underground  flows  Is  also  a  problem.  AU 
of  these  difficulties  combine  to  make  It  tin- 
llkely  that  the  solution  to  underground  wa* 
ter  problems  will  be  found  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  largo  body  of  common  law  result- 
ing from  private  legal  actions  between  indi- 
viduals In  circumstances  such  as  those  above. 
4.  //  Stale  A  is  an  appropriation  State  and 
State  8  is  a  modified  common-law  State: 
State  B,  while  not  recognizing  any  right 
based  upon  priority  of  use,  wlU  nonetheless 
grant  that  tbe  SUte  A  user  Is  at  least  a 
co-equal.  The  result  should  be,  and  the  diffi- 
culties will  be,  the  same  as  In  example  3. 
5.  //  St-Jtes  A  and  B  are  both  adherents  of 

the  appropriation  doctrine: 
ReUef  should  be  granted,  but  the  State 
C  courts  are  apt  to  get  sidetracked  by  Juris- 
dictional concerns.  The  answer  should  be 
as  expressed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Utah 
In  a  surface  water  case: 

It  Is  a  recognized  rule  of  law  tbat  a  per- 
son who  has  appropriated  water  at  a  cer- 
tain point  In  a  stream  la  entitled  to  have  eo 
much  of  tbe  waters  of  said  stream  as  be  has 
appropriated  Sow  down  to  him  to  the  point 
of  his  diversion:  and  If  tbe  settlers  higher, 
up  on  the  stream,  in  another  State,  whose 
appropriations  are  subsequent,  divert  any  of 
the  waters  of  the  stream  which  have  been 
so  first  appropriated,  then  the  courts  of  the 
later  State  wUI  protect  the  firs',  settler  in  his 
rights/' 

la  keeping  with  this  philosophy,  the  Wy- 
oming Supreme  Court  baa  held  that  the 
Wyoming  courts  had  both  the  Jurisdiction 
and  the  duty  to  adjudicate  rights  for  lands 
irrigated  In  another  State  ffrom  an  inter- 
state stream."  The  Idaho  rule  Is  the 
same." 


But  In  a  Colorado  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Colorado  held  that  Its  courts  had  no  Ju- 
risdiction to  award  a  priority  to  a  ditch  Ir- 
rigating lands  In  New  Mexico,  even  though 
tbe  water  was  diverted  In  Colorado."  And 
the  Utah  Court.  In  spite  of  Its  broad  lao- 
guage  as  to  the  propriety  of  affording  pro- 
tection to  tbe  out-of-state  approprlator, 
nonetheless  refused  to  recognize  tbe  validity 
of  a  water  right  decreed  by  the  State  of 
Idaho,  even  .though  the  litigating  partla 
were  all  properly  before  tbe  latter  court,  oo 
the  grounds  tbat  Idaho  had  no  JurladlctloQ 
over  waters  of  Interstate  streams  diverted 
or  used  In  Utah." 

If  these  Jurisdictional  concerns  are  pres- 
ent In  cases  involving  clearly  observable  a&d 
well  understood  surface  waters,  we  can 
imagine  the  Enagnlflcatlon  of  such  concenu 
with  the  relatively  Invisible  and  mystertoui 
underground  flows. 
6.  If  State  A  is  a  modified  common-law  State 

and  State  B  is  an  appropriation  State: 

Under  our  assumed  facta,  the  State  A  lucf 
Is  also  the  prior  approprlator;  and  he  wUl 
argue  that  he  should  therefore  be  protected. 
We  can  expect  the  State  B  user  to  advance 
the  argument  tbat  tbe  foreigner's  use  is  not 
an  approprlatlve  right  subject  to  protection 
under  the  common  law  of  State  B.  It  Is  ih* 
same  question  that  we  bad  in  example  2. 

In  all  of  the  foregoing  examples,  the  ag- 
grieved  water  user  who  seeks  a  Federal  forum 
will  obtain  the  same  results,  for  the  Fedeml 
District  Courts  enforce  the  real  property  law-s 
(including  the  water  laws)  of  the  States  in 
which  they  sit."  The  exception  wUl  be  that 
If  both  State  A  and  State  B  are  appropriation 
States,  tbe  Federal  Court  Is  much  less  con- 
strained by  the  idea  of  State  boundaries  anij 
has  no  difficulty  m  granting  relief  upon  prin- 
ciples of  law  recognized  by  the  laws  of  both 
States. 

For  Instance.  In  1905  the  Federal  Court, 
sitting  In  Colorado,  decided  that  an  appro- 
priation of  water  in  the  State  of  Wyoming 
from  a  stream  that  rises  In  Colorado  for  Irri- 
gation of  lands  In  Wyoming  Is  valid  as  agalnit 
a  subsequent  approprlator  In  Colorado  from 
the  same  stream  for  irrigating  lands  In  Colo- 
rado." Subsequently,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  a  lower  Federal  Court 
could  properly  enjoin  a  Montana  approprla- 
tor from  interfering  with  the  superior  rights 
of  a  prior  Wyoming  approprlator.^" 

Nor  need  these  results  In  tbe  Federal 
forums  be  limited  solely  to  those  cases  where 
the  laws  of  the  conflicting  States  are  Identi- 
cal. Justice  Holmes.  In  a  case  Involving  a  con- 
flict between  water  users  of  an  Interstate 
stream,  observed: 

The  aUeged  rights  .  .  .  Involve  a  relation  be- 
tween parcels  of  land  that  cannot  be  brought 
within  the  same  Jurisdiction.  This  relation 
depends  as  well  upon  the  permission  of  the 
laws  of  Nevada  as  upon  the  compulsion  of  the 
laws  of  California. 'T 

And  a  respected  writer  on  water  rights  bu 
noted  that: 

The  general  prmclple  of  substantive  !»■ 
deduclble  from  the  authorities  Is  that  prior- 
ity governs  between  approprlators  Irrespec- 
tive of  SUle  lines,  the  validity  of  each  appro- 
priation being  governed.  In  testing  Its  prior- 
ity, by  the  law  of  the  State  In  which  th« 
diversion  Is  made,  so  long  as  there  remaiTU 
an  equitable  enjoyment  of  benefits  by  both 
states.'^ 

It  Is  not  realistic  to  expect  the  State  courti 
to  have  an  overriding  concern  to  assure  the 
equitable  rights  of  sister  States;  but,  as  we 
win  later  note,  tbe  Federal  courts,  or  at  least 
the  Supreme  Court,  are  quite  enchanted  with 
the  concept.  Hence.  In  summary,  we  can  cer- 
tainly conclude  that,  whatever  the  doctrine 
of  the  competing  States,  the  aggrieved  water 
user  from  a  foreign  Jurisdiction  wUl  be  well 
advised  to  seek  a  Federal,  in  preference  to  s 
State,  forum.  We  may  further  conclude,  in 
summary,  tbat  the  dlfflcultlea  attending  proof 
of  the  movements  of  underground  waters 
and  the  effects  attending  their  withdrawal 
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Will  make  even  the  Federal  Judicial  forum  a 
rather  impractical  one.  If  we  consider  fur- 
ther the  time,  expense,  and  unpredictability 
associated  wltb  litigation,  we  CEin  only  con- 
clude that  an  overall  solution  resulting  from 
private  litigation  is  unJiLkely. 

STATX  LEGISLATION 

May  we  expect  a  resolution  through  legis- 
lative action  by  the  affected  States?  The 
suggestions  made  have  been  primarily  along 
two  tines: 

Uniform  ground-water  laws 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  States  adopt 
uniform  underground -water  laws.  However, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  existence  of  Identical 
doctrines  does  not  necessarily  resolve  the 
problem- 

What  would  be  required  Is  a  uniform 
system  of  controls  of  the  underground  with- 
drawals as  among  the  affected  States.  His- 
torically. States  have  been  extremely  reluc- 
tant to  Impose  such  controls,  even  Intrastate. 
This  has  been  true  even  In  the  West  where 
the  water  demands  far  exceed  the  supply, 
and  where  regulation  Is  most  clearly  required. 
Colorado,  for  Instance,  while  the  pace-setter 
in  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  appro- 
priation for  surface  streams,"  has  only  In 
recent  years  applied  that  doctrine  to  Its  im- 
der^round  water.**  even  though  tbe  Colorado 
Supreme  Court  ruled  decades  ago  that  tui- 
derground  waters  were  presumed  in  law  (as 
they  In  fact  turned  out  to  be)  to  he  tributary 
to  nattiral  streams  and  an  esentlal  part  of 
their  total  water  supply."  Similarly.  Wy- 
oming, which  has  rigorously  asserted  State 
control  over  Its  water  resources,  requiring 
permits  to  be  obtained  from  tbe  administra- 
tive authority  before  diversion  of  water  is 
allowed."  has  instituted  no  substantial  con- 
trols over  the  withdrawal  of  ground  waters 
until  recent  years.*'  The  regulation  and  con- 
trol of  underground  waters,  according  to  the 
experience  of  these  and  other  Western  States. 
l3  dictated  as  much  by  political  as  by  en- 
gineering factors.  If  history  Is  any  guide,  the 
likeilbood  of  each  Stale's  adopting  uniform 
laws  for  administration  and  control  is  prac- 
tically nonexistent. 

Reciprocal  laws 

A  more  likely  possibility  hinges  upon  the 
ultimate  rsallzatlon  by  the  various  State 
legislatures  that  a  problem  Is  building.  Since 
the  legislators  will  not  know  how  to  cure  it, 
they  could  probably  be  convinced  that  It 
would  be  proper  to  aUow  the  formation  of 
Interstate  underground  districts,  which  dis- 
tricts would  be  given  tbe  power  to  regulate 
the  underground  waters  within  the  boun- 
daries of  such  districts.  This  has  the  politi- 
cal advantage  of  allowing  the  passG^e  of  a 
law  which  In  ItA  preamble,  recites  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  yet  does  not  require  the 
Individual  legislators  to  take  any  responsi- 
bilttv  for  tbe  controls  which  must  ultimately 
be  imposed  by  such  dlstricu.  However,  since 
the  conflicts  sought  to  l>e  resolved  are  not 
generally  recognized.  It  is  likely  that  the  leg- 
islators of  the  various  States  can  be  ex- 
pected to  avoid  Involvement,  that  being  the 
historic  Inclination  of  legislatures.  We  will 
probably  find  that  before  these  bodies  act. 
other  managers  wUl  have  imposed  their  own 
rules. 

PiuTiher,  there  are  practical  limitations  to 
the  effectiveness  of  interstate  dlstricU; 

1.  The  legislation  may  be  tn  violation  of 
State  constitutional  provisions,  and  will,  to 
that  extent,  be  unenforceable.  The  right  to 
appropriate  water,  for  instance,  may  be  con- 
stitutionally protected,  and  tbe  legislature 
could  not  properly  adopt  reciprocal  legisla- 
tion which  would  Impair  that  right. 

2.  The  statutes  of  each  State,  though  iden- 
tically worded,  must  be  enforced  through 
and  Interpreted  by  the  courta  of  each  State. 
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Varied    constructions   of    Identical    statutes 

must  he  anticipated. 

TXDCHAL   LECIStATION 

The  likelihood  of  the  enactment  of  Fed- 
eral statutes  to  resolve  the  disputes  pertain- 
ing to  quantity  is  not  great.  Our  Federal 
Government  Is  one  of  limited  powers.  Al- 
though tbe  Congress  has  not  hesitated  to 
take  action  in  certain  matters  involving 
navigable  streams,  which  action  may  very 
much  affect  non-navigable  tributaries,  yet 
such  actions  are  specifically  Justified  under 
tbe  general  power  of  tbe  Congress  to  control 
tbe  navigability  of  streams,"  Congress  has 
never  presumed  to  assert  any  authority  in 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  surface  waters, 
wisely  leaving  that  to  State  Jurisdictions. 
There  would  be  even  less  likelihood,  and  It^ 
legal  ba^is.  for  Congress  to  prescribe  distribu- 
tion of  tbe  limited  supply  of  underground 
waters.  It  la  unlikely  politically  that  Congress 
wotild  attempt  such  interference:  there 
would  be  grave  doubts  as  to  the  Constitu- 
tional propriety  of  such  a  Congressional  at- 
tempt; and  there  are  sound  practical  reasons 
why  Congress  should  avoid  such  an  attempt. 

A  somewhat  different  situatlcm  exists  with 
respect  to  water  quality.  Here  politically, 
constitutionally,  and  practically.  Congress  la 
not  met  with  tbe  same  objections  as  ic  would 
If  It  attempted  "Interference"  In  matters  re- 
lating to  distribution  of  quantities.  Politi- 
cally speaking,  environmental  and  pollution 
controls  are  extremely  popular  with  moat  of 
the  constituents  of  moat  of  the  Congress- 
men, and  that  which  would  be  politically  un- 
popular in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  water 
is  extremely  popular  in  regard  to  its  quality. 
It  can  be  logically  argued  that  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  well  served  by  the  prevention  of 
water  pollution,  and  many  constitutionally 
accepted  approaches  to  this  problem  can  no 
doubt  be  found.  Practically,  too,  good  argu- 
ments can  be  made  for  Federal  Intervention, 
mainly  because  underground- water  supplies 
do  disregard  State  lines:  and  if  the  States 
where  the  water  originates  do  not  control 
and  maintain  the  quality  of  water  in  those 
States,  the  ones  who  suffer  from  the  upper 
State's  lack  of  concern  will  be  those  tn  some 
lower  State. 

Congress  has  made  some  tentative  explora- 
tions Into  the  field  of  water  quality.  The 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act»  pro- 
poses to  be  a  means  to  "establish  a  national 
policy  for  tbe  prevention,  control,  and  abate- 
ment of  water  pollution,"**  The  Act  requires 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  In  cooperation  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  with  State,  local  and  Interstate 
agencies,  "develop  comprehensive  programs 
for  eliminating  or  reducing  tbe  pollution  of 
Interstate  waters  and  tributaries  thereof  and 
Improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  surface 
and  underground  waters."*^  The  Act  con- 
templates that  the  Secretary  will  encourage 
the  States  to  adopt  uniform  State  lawa  to 
prevent  and  control  water  pollution;  it  fur- 
ther encourages  interstate  compacts  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  water  pollution." 
The  policy  Is  one  of  encouraging  State  and 
Interstate  action,  with  Federal  coopemtton, 
rather  than  Federal  enforcement.*  However, 
after  rather  extensive  steps  have  been  taken 
to  cause  pollution  to  cease,  tbe  Secretary 
may  request  tbe  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  secure  abandonment  of  In- 
terstate pollution,  without  independent 
State  action,  if  that  pollution  endangers  tbe 
health  or  welfare  of  persons  In  a  State  other 
than  that  In  which  the  discbarge  originates. 
Similar  action  may  be  taken  to  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  persons  within  the 
same  State  where  the  pollution  Is  occurring." 
Probably,  however,  the  most  effective  por- 
tion of  the  Act  Is  the  one  that  describes  the 
provisions  that  authorize  grants  to  States  for 
the  construction  of  physical  facilities  to  re- 
duce water  pollution,  and  the  wtthtioldlog  of 


grants  for  similar  projects  to  States  whose 
plans  do  not  accomplish  that  result.>i 

tNTOSMAL  ACBEEUZNTS 

One  suggestion,  advanced  wltb  great  sin- 
cerity by  knowledgeable  water  tuers  is  the 
"informal  agreement."  These  users  who  rec- 
ognize the  damage  show  foresight  and  In- 
telligence, but,  unfortunately,  such  informal 
agreements  have  practically  no  chance  of 
success.  While  a  few  men  of  good  will  may  sit 
down,  reasonably  discuss  their  differences, 
and  resolve  them,  the  likelihood  of  this  hap- 
pening decreases  in  proportion  to  tbe  niun- 
ber  of  persons  Involved.  The  areas  where 
problems  have  arisen  or  wUl  arise  In  regard 
to  interstate  ground  water  are  those  areas  in 
which  there  are  many,  not  few,  under- 
ground-water users.  Tbe  greater  the  number 
of  user^.  the  less  the  likelihood  of  either  con- 
ceiving tbe  agreement  or  assuring  compli- 
ance wltb  It.  The  experience  of  the  writer  la 
that  efforta  directed  along  this  line  wUl  bo 
fruitless  and  tune  wasting,  and  ultimately 
will  produce  no  real  or  practical  solution. 

THB   INTEHSTATt  COMPACT 

Interstate  compacts  have  been  foiind  to 
be  useful  tools  In  dealing  with  Interstate 
conflicts  In  regard  to  the  flows  of  major 
streams.   Their  particular  advantages   are: 

1.  Finality.  The  Interstate  compact,  when 
properlv  ratified,  becomes  fully  the  law  of 
the  land  insofar  as  the  contract  provides.  It 
win  be  recognized  by  tbe  courts  of  all  the 
affected  states  as  well  as  by  the  Courts  of 
tbe  United  States/* 

a.  Flexibility-  A  weU-<Ir8wn  compact, 
though  final.  Is  flexible.  It  may  provide  that 
particular  rules  and  regulauons  may  be 
modified,  adjusted,  or  changed  to  meet 
changing  circumstances,  or  to  conform  to 
new  information  concerning  the  ground- 
water resource. 

3.  Expertise.  Customorlly.  compacts  are 
negotiated  by  knowledgeable  representatives 
of  the  compacting  States,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  knowledgeable  represents tl^»  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Persons  knowl- 
edgeable and  experienced  tn  an  area,  with 
sufficient  time  and  ability  to  Investigate 
fully  the  probable  results  of  a  proposed 
course  of  action,  are  much  more  likely  to 
develop  a  conclusion  which  Is  both  work- 
able and  fair  than  la  likely  to  be  the  result 
of  less  limited  effort  or  less  experienced 
consideration. 

One  of  the  basic  decision*  required  in  the 
development  of  any  particular  compact  L=  the 
choice  between  allocation  and  management. 
Should  tbe  compact  provide  that  each  State 
Is  allocated  a  specific  quantity  of  water' 
Or.  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  States 
agree  tlist  the  water  resource  Is  one  that 
should  be  subject  to  year-to-year  or  deeade- 
to-decade  manaeement.  without  allocation  of 
Bpeclflc  quantTtles  to  the  parttc^tlng 
States?  Allocation,  either  in  absolute  quan- 
tities or  In  percentages,  is  the  simplest  solu- 
tion. Management  Is.  no  doubt,  the  best. 
since  it  allows  for  planned  recharging  of  the 
underground -water  resource  for  tbe  ultimate 
greater  benefit  of  all  of  the  States  involved 
in  the  compact. 

The  Upper  Niobrara  River  Compact  Is.  as 
mentioned  In  the  engineering  portion  of 
this  report."  at  least  a  tentative  step  in 
the  direction  of  an  Interstate  compact  relat- 
mg  to  ground  waters.  Apparently  it  was  rec- 
ognized that  ground-water  withdrawals 
from  the  Niobrara  River  Basin  were  a  factor 
in  tbe  depletion  of  the  surface  flows  of  the 
Niobrara  River:  and  since  the  compact  at- 
tempted to  equitably  apportion  the  surface 
waters,  it  was  thought  ne*:e3sary  to  take  into 
account  such  potential  withdrawals  and  the 
resultant  depletions.  Tbe  compact  did  not 
attempt  to  ^portion  tbe  underground 
waters,  but  did  recognize  the  essential  physi- 
cal facts.  In  the  future,  consideration  will 
have  to  be  given  to  these  ground-water  with- 
drawals. It  comforts  us  to  know  that  wbU* 
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the  effects  of  ground  water  withdrawals  on 
surface  streams  may  go  largely  unrecognized, 
such  Is  not  always  the  case:  and  recognition 
of  a  problem  Is  the  first  step  towards  Its 
soUiilon. 

We  hm  stated  that  the  formation  of  In- 
terstate districts  by  the  affected  States  Is 
subject  to  certain  dlsadyantHges,  among 
them  the  Impossibility  of  overriding  State 
constitutional  proylslons  and  the  lUtellhood 
that  State  court  constructions  of  statutory 
provisions  may  vary. 

Can  these  limitations  be  overcome  by  the 
Interstate  compact?  An  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion requires  some  analysis  and  understand- 
ing of  the  rather  unique  constitutional 
status  of  the  interstate  compact  The  United 
etatas  Constitutional  provision  stetes:  -No 
Sute  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
.  .  .  enter  Into  any  aereement  or  compact 
with  another  State.  ..,"•• 

The  original  states,  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  were  considered  Individ- 
ual sovereign  States,  and,  under  American 
constitutional  theory,":  they  retain  all  attri- 
butes of  sovereignty  eicept  those  which  thev 
have  speclflcally  surrendered.  States  since 
added  to  the  Union  became  Ukewlse  Invested 
with  similar  sovereignty  One  sovereign  right 
which  the  States  surrendered  Is  the  right  to 
enter  into  compacts  or  agreements  with 
either  foreign  powers  or  other  States  of  the 
union.  But.  conversely,  if  Congress  consent" 
to  a  compact  between  the  States,  the  per- 
mitted compact,  while  having  the  attributes 
of  a  contract.-  rises  to  a  dignity  greater  than 
that  of  a  mere  agreement. 

In  the  words  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court :  *^ 

K  Congress  consented,  then  the  states  were 
in  this  respect  restored  to  their  original  In- 
herent sovereignty;  such  consent  being  the 
sole  limitation  Impo-sed  by  the  constitution 
when  given,  left  the  states  as  they  were  be- 
fore ■  whereby  their  compacts  because  of 
buidlng  force  .  .  :  operating  witu  the  some 
egeet  as  a  treaty  beticeen  sovereign  powers  '^ 
Recognizing,  then,  the  substantial  similar- 
ity between  the  treaties  of  sovereign  na- 
tions and  approved  compacts  between  the 
States,  we  are  led  to  an  Inquiry  as  to  the 
eTe^  of  interstate  "treaties-  which  are  In 
conflict  with  the  constitution  of  one  of  the 
signatory  States, 

Were  the  law  of  treaties  between  sovereign 
states  to  be  applied  to  State  compacts  with- 
out modlBcatioD.  then  the  rule  would  be  that 
the  compact  could  not  supersede  constitu- 
tional provisions  The  treaty-making  power 
of  the  United  States  does  not  extend   •»  far 

Sf-  *?.  .''"."'"■'^'  "^'^^  "^«  constitution  for- 
bids >  Logic  would  lead  one  to  conclude 
therftore  that  the  State  of  Colorado,  for  en- 
ample,  could  not  enter  into  a  compa/-t  which 
would  impair  the  right  to  approprtate  the 
unappropriated  waters  of  the  Sta?..  a  con- 

^h.^  ™  /J^l'""""  '■'Bl'  But.  as  we 
shall   see.   logic  bows  to  necessity.   We  Bnd 

c^,r,h..°^  ^L°''  •"'"'""■  ">'  Supreme 
„?^.  £i^  ^""^  ""'■  "  ">'  provisions  of  the 
f.^m  ^.f*",,"  ""  ^^"^  ">  »P'"  "'  allegedly 
conaictlng  state  constitutional  provisions 
Three  d-clslcns  of  the  United  State,  Supreme 
Court  will  be  sufficient  Illustration 

In  Slate  v.  Sims.  -  the  court  considered  a 
compact  negotiated  by  eight  States  to  con- 
trol  pollution  In  the  Ohio  Hlver  system  The 
State  auditor  of   W«it  Virginia  refused   to 

the  West  Virginia  Leglsuture.  The  auditor', 
poelttoa  was  upheld  by  the  West  Virginia 
Supreme  Court,  which  held  that  the  legisla- 
ture s  act  approving  the  compact  was  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  West  Vlrglnla-s 
oonstltutlon,  In  that  it  bound  future  legisla- 
tures to  make  appropriations  to  fulBIl  the 
twms  of  the  compact.  OrdlnarUy  the  docl- 
aloa  of  the  highest  court  of  a  Slate  u.  to  tha 
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Interpretation  of  the  constitution  of  that 
State  Is  the  Bnal  word.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  however,  reversed  the  deci- 
sion. But  rather  than  simply  and  forth- 
rlghtly  holding  that  a  compact,  having  been 
approved  by  Congress,  supersedes  State  laws 
or  constitutional  provisions,  the  Court 
elected  to  disregard  the  State  Supreme 
Court's  construction  of  that  State's  constltu- 
tton  and  Impose  its  own  interpretation.  The 
Court  Justified  this  by  saying: 

Just  as  this  court  has  power  to  settle  dis- 
putes between  states  where  there  is  no  com- 
pact. It  must  have  final  power  to  pass  upon 
the  meaning  and  validity  of  compacts.  It  re- 
quires no  elaborate  argument  to  reject  the 
suggestion  that  an  agreement  solemnly  en- 
tered into  between  states  by  those  who  alone 
have  political  authority  to  spealc  for  a  state 
can  be  unilaterally  nulllfled,  or  given  final 
meaning  by  an  organ  of  one  of  the  contract- 
ing states.  A  state  cannot  be  Its  own  ultimate 
Judge  In  a  controversy  with  a  sister  state.* 

This  Is  good  logic  and  good  law.  and  the 
Court  should  have  gone  on  to  conclude  that 
by  entering  Into  the  compact,  and  approving 
congressional  ratification,  the  State  effec- 
tively Imposed  upon  itself  the  obligations  of 
a  treaty  which.  If  necessary,  would  take 
precedence  over  the  constitutional  provisions 
of  the  State.  Instead,  the  Court  dlsregonled 
the  exceedingly  well  established  principle 
that  the  highest  court  of  a  particular  State 
Is  the  final  arbiter  of  that  State's  constitu- 
tion, and  giving  its  own  Interpretation  to 
the  West  Virginia  constitution,  concluded 
that  the  compact  did  not  violate  Its  terms. 

While  Petty  v.  Tennessee-Missourt  Bridge 
Comm.*'  did  not  violate  a  State  constitu- 
tional provision.  It  la  noteworthy  for  Its  ex- 
tension and  amplification  of  the  doctrine 
announced  In  Slmi,  reserving  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  all  questions  of  In- 
terpretation of  interstate  compact  provisions. 
Including  all  laws  or  constitutional  provi- 
sions of  the  various  States  which  bear  upon 
their  rights  and  duties  under  the  compact. 
In  Petty,  the  compact  created  a  bridge  com- 
mission which  built  bridges  and  operated 
ferries  across  the  Mississippi  Hlver,  The  ques- 
tion was  whether  this  commission  oould  be 
sued  lor  damages  resulting  from  the  death  of 
one  of  the  employees  killed  In  a  boat  colli- 
sion. The  lower  court  sold  "no."  primarily  for 
the  reason  that  "Die  Court  of  Appeals  laid 
emphasis  on  the  law  of  Missouri,  which.  It 
said,  construes  a  sue-and-be-sued  provision 
as  not  authorizing  a  suit  for  negligence 
against  a  public  corporation""  The  high 
court,  however,  said:  ".  .  .  But  we  disagree 
with  the  construction  given  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  to  the  sue-and-be-sued  clause.  For 
the  resolution  of  that  question  we  turn  to 
federal  not  state  law."" 

The  third,  and  for  our  ptirpoies  the  most 
relevant  of  the  cases  Is  Htnderlider  v  LaPlata 
River  A  Cherry  Creek  Ditch  Co."  The  right 
to  the  use  of  water,  as  evidenced  by  Judicial 
decree.  Is  recognlied  as  a  valuable  property 
right  In  the  Stale  of  Colorado."  It  Is  given 
constitutional  protection  by  a  provision  that 
"Ths  right  to  divert  the  unappropriated 
waters  of  any  natural  stream  to  beneficial 
uses  shall  never  be  denied.  ..."•• 

In  the  LaPIata  River  compact,  the  States 
of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress,  agreed  that  the  waters 
of  that  river  would  be  shared  between  the 
two  States  In  accordance  with  certoln  for- 
mulas set  forth  In  the  compact  The  dltc'i 
company,  holder  of  a  very  early  decree.  In- 
sisted that  It  be  allowed  to  divert  the  waters 
of  the  river  In  Colorado,  which  request  was 
reftTsed  by  the  Colorado  administrative  au- 
thorities on  the  ground  that  the  waters  In 
the  stream  at  that  time  were  allocated  by 
the  compact  to  the  water  users  of  New 
Mexico.  The  Colorado  Supreme  Court,  on  the 
basis  of  that  State's  constitutional  provi- 
sion, and  on  the  basts  that  the  due  process 
clauses  of  both  the  Colorado  and  United 
States  Constltutlona  upheld  the  position  of 
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the  ditch  company."  It  stated  succinctly 
enough.  ". , .  If  private  rights  may  be  stripped 
from  the  citizen  by  state  'compacts.'  by  leg- 
islative flat,  by  commissioners,  by  the  unl 
controlled  discretion  of  state  engineers,  then 
'due  process'  Is  dead  In  Colorado."  *^ 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  how- 
ever, concluded  otherwise:  It  found  that 
there  was  no  property  to  take,  by  due  process 
or  otherwise."  The  Colorado  constitutional 
right  of  appropriation,  while  mentioned, 
was  thought  not  relevant  on  the  grounds 
that  It  had  effect  only  upon  Colorado's  share 
of  the  waters  of  an  Interstate  stream,  and 
that  the  waters  reserved  by  the  compact  to 
New  Mexico  were  therefore  not  subject  to 
appropriation.  In  the  words  of  the  Court; 

.  The  compact— the  legislative  means- 
adapts  to  our  union  of  sovereign  states  the 
age-old  treaty  making  power  of  Independent 
sovereign  nations. 

...  As  Colorado  possessed  the  right  only 
to  an  equitable  share  of  the  water  m  the 
stream,  the  decree  of  January  12.  1898,  In 
the  Colorado  water  proceeding,  did  not  award 
to  the  ditch  company  any  right  greater 
than  the  equitable  share.  Hence,  the  ap- 
portionment made  by  the  Company  cannot 
have  taken  from  the  Ditch  Company  any 
vested  right,  unless  there  was  In  the  pro- 
ceedings leading  up  to  the  Compact  or  In  Its 
application,  some  vitiating  Inflrmlty.  No 
such  Inflrmlty  or  lllegaUty  has  been  shown  " 
We  must  assume  that.  In  the  future,  simi- 
lar constitutional  questions  will  continue  to 
be  finessed.  But.  the  point  Is  that  the  com- 
pact will  be  upheld  and  its  provisions  en- 
forced whether  they  are  In  accord  with  or 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  several  signatory  states. 

These  cases  and  cases  similar  to  them  also 
answer  our  Inquiry  as  to  a  means  by  which 
final,  nonconfllctlng  Judicial  Interpretations 
of  compacts  can  be  obtained  The  United 
State  Supreme  Court  will  stand  as  the  final 
arbiter  and  Interpreter  of  the  compact.  This 
will  be  true  whether  or  not  the  compact  so 
provides.  As  the  Court  said  In  one  case; 

"We  now  conclude  tJiat  the  construction 
of  such  a  compact  sanctioned  by  Congress  by 
virtue  of  Article  I.  Section  10.  Clause  3  of  the 
Constitution,  involves  a  federal  "title,  right, 
privilege,  or  Immunity"  which  when  "speci- 
fically set  up  or  claimed"  In  a  state  court 
may  be  reviewed  here  on  certlorarL  .  .  .'^ 

Under  this  doctrine,  the  Court  may.  as  In 
Sims  and  Hinderlider.  elect  to  review  the  final 
decisions  of  State  courts.  Or.  as  in  Petty,  the 
compact  may  speclflcally  grant  Jurisdiction  to 
the  Inferior  Federal  courts  The  writer  would 
recommend  that  such  a  provision  be  Inserted 
In  any  proposed  Interstate  compact  concern- 
ing Interstate  underground  waters,  that  be- 
cause the  Federal  courts  would  be  more  likely 
to  uniformly  construe  and  apply  the  compact 
provisions,  and  because,  In  many  Instances,  a 
flnsl  judicial  Interpretation,  binding  all  of 
the  compacting  State?,  could  be  Imposed  at 
the  level  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals. 
thus  eliminating  the  delavs.  expense,  and  un- 
certainty of  taking  the  case  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 
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iNTtRSTATE      COMPACTS      AND      THE      RCSESVCS 

Rights  Ci.aim8  or  the  UNrrnj  States 
A  flnal  Interstate  water  problem  which 
should  be  resolved  by  the  IntersUte  compact 
Is  the  problem  of  the  claims  of  the  United 
States  Itself  There  are  a  number  of  cases 
giving  rise  to  the  government's  present  clsUn 
that  tt  has  certain  "reserved  rlghte"  to  cer- 
tain waters  in  the  Western  United  SUtes. 
Preeminent  among  these  cases  are  Winters  f. 
United  States'*  and  Arizona  v.  California*' 
In  Winters,  an  Indian  reservation  was 
created  by  agreement  between  the  United 
tjtates  Oovernment  and  Indian  tribes  where- 
by the  Indiana  deeded  most  of  Montana  in 
exchange  for  the  right  to  live  on  the  reserva- 
tion. In  a  dispute  between  the  Indians  and 
the  other  approprlatoni,  Uw  approprlaton 


were  enjoined  from  Interfering  with  the  uw 
of  certain  waters  or  the  river  by  residents  of 
Uie  reservation.  The  court  said :  "The  power 
of  the  government  to  reserve  the  waters  and 
exempt  them  from  appropriation  under  the 
state  laws  is  not  denied,  and  could  not 
lie,  .  .  .  That  the  government  did  reserve 
them,  we  have  decided.  ..."•• 

In  Arizona  v.  California,  there  was  wording 
which  would  appear  to  broaden  the  Winters 
doctrine  to  apply  to  waters  other  than  those 
of  Indian  reservations. 

In  these  proceedings,  the  United  States 
bas  asserted  claims  to  waters  in  the  main 
river  and  In  some  of  the  tributaries  for  use 
on  Indian  Reservations,  National  Foreata. 
Becreatlonal  and  WlldllXe  Areas,  and  other 
government  lands  and  works.  While  the 
Xaster  passed  upon  some  of  these  claims, 
be  declined  to  reach  others,  particularly 
those  relating  to  tributaries.  We  approve  his 
decision  as  to  which  claims  required  adjudi- 
cation, and  likewise  we  approve  the  decree 
he  recommended  for  the  government  claims 
he  did  decide." 

And  the  court  made  the  following  broad 
statement  "We  have  no  doubt  about  the 
power  of  the  United  States  under  these 
clauses  to  reserve  water  rights  for  Its  reaer* 
vatlons  and  its  property."  ■* 

The  exact  nature,  limitation,  and  extent  of 
the  Federal  reserved  rights  is  not  known.  The 
naKed  States  has.  In  Colorado,  filed  sweeping 
"^ms  for  waters  arising  on.  or  running 
through,  all  types  of  Federal  reservations.  If 
the  reserved  right  doctrine  Is  as  broad  as  Ls 
thought  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  then 
It  certainly  extends  to  underground  waters 
If  they  originate  on,  or  lie  under,  a  Federal 
resen-atlon. 

Take  for  example,  the  wording  of  one  of 
the  claims  made  by  the  United  States  in  a 
pending  water  adjudication  proceeding  In 
Colorado : 

The  United  States  of  America  hereby  claims 
certain  quantities  of  the  surface,  ground,  and 
rmderpround  waters,  troth  tributary  and  non- 
tributary,  which  were  unappropriated  as  of 
the  reservation  dates,  and  which  are  or  will 
become  reasonably  necessary  to  fulfill  the 
present  and  future  purpose  or  purposes  for 
which  said  reservations  were  created.  .  .  .The 
United  States  claim?  direct  water  rights,  stor- 
age water  rights,  transportation  rlghte  and 
VTPll  rights  for  purposes  which  Include,  but 
are  not  limited  to,  the  following:  growth. 
manDgemeni  and  production  of  a  continuous 
supply  of  timber;  recreation;  domestic  uses; 
munlclp.il  and  admlnlstratlve-slte  uses;  ag- 
riculture and  irrigation;  stock  grazing  and 
watering:  the  development,  conservations 
and  management  of  resident  and  migratory 
wildlife  and  wildlife  resources,  the  terms  wlld- 
Mfe  and  wildlife  resources  including  birds. 
Gshes,  mammals,  and  all  other  classes  of 
wild  animals,  and  all  types  of  aquatic  and 
land  vegetation  upon  which  wildlife  Is  de- 
pendent; fire  fighting  and  prevention;  forest 
improvement  and  protection;  commercial, 
drinking  and  sanltarj-  uses;  road  watering; 
wsTershed  protection  and  management  and 
the  securing  of  favorable  conditions  of  water 
Hows;  wilderness  preservation,  flood,  soU 
snd  erosion  control;  preservation  of  scenic, 
aesthetic  and  other  public  values;  and  flsh 
culture,  conservation,  habitat  protection  and 
management.'^* 

The  claims  are  exceedingly  vague  as  to  the 
extend  of  the  alleged  right,  and  purposely  bo. 
since  It  seeks  to  Include  not  only  present 
but  future  uses,  whether  or  not  now  fore- 
seen. As  can  be  Imagined,  the  United  States' 
claims  are  being  vlKoroualy  opposed  by  manv 
Individuals  and  entitles.  Including  the  Stale 
of  Colorado.  These  protestors  have  argued 
and  will  ai-gue  against  any  recognition  of  the 
re.-^erved  right  doctrine,  save  perhaps  as  may 
pertain    to    Indian    reservations.**    Federal 
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power  projects,*  and  the  waters  of  large 
navigable  rivers.*'  aJl  of  which  have.  In  one 
form  or  another,  been  recognized  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  all  of  which  are  thought  to 
be  distinguishable  from  the  present  claims. 
Further,  they  will  argue,  even  if  some  appli- 
cable reserved  rights  do  exist,  they  mxut  be 
qu&ntlfied  as  to  time  and  volume  or  face 
the  peril  of  the  absolute  destruction  of  elTec- 
tlve  administration  of  appropriate  water 
rights,  and  even  of  the  rights  themselves. 

It  win  probably  be  two  or  more  years  be- 
fore the  referee  assigned  to  the  consolidated 
reserved  rights  case  can  make  his  report; 
and  after  court  hearings  are  completed  in 
Colorado  the  case  will  inevitably  and  neces- 
sarily wend  lt«  way  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  for  ultimate  determination. 
The  final  outcome  can  only  be  surmised.  It 
is  clear  that  no  definite  answer  will  be  forth- 
coming for  the  several  years  during  which 
the  litigation  is  pending.  Thus,  no  particu- 
lar service  would  be  rendered  by  this  re- 
port Including  a  detailed  discussion  of  all 
of  the  claims  and  defenses  that  will  be  urged. 
argued,  and.  hopefully,  decided.  Suffice  It  to 
say  that  if  the  aim  of  an  Interstate  compact 
is  to  allow  proper  management  and  highest 
beneficial  use  of  underground  waters,  this 
aim  certainly  cannot  be  accomplished  in  the 
Western  States  without  some  resolution  of 
the  rights  or  claims  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  United  States  does  have  the  broad 
rights  It  claims  to  have,  no  management  plan 
could  possibly  succeed  without  the  govern- 
ment's acquiescence  and  participation.  Such 
acquiescence  can  be  obtained  through  Con- 
gressional approval  of  the  negotiated  inter- 
state compact;  congress  would,  without 
doubt,  be  deemed  to  have  agreed  to  the  plan 
of  management  upon  the  passage  of  the  ap- 
proving act.  unless  the  act  is  qualified.  Un- 
fortunately, probably  because  of  the  vagaries 
of  the  Federal  claim,  there  has  been  an  In- 
creasing tendency  to  Insert  In  negotiated 
compacts  a  provision  reading  substantially 
E^  follows: 

Nothing  In  this  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued as  effecting  any  rights  or  powers  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Its  agencies 
or  instrumentalities,  in  or  to  the  waters  of 
(named  underground  basin),  or  Its  capacity 
to  acquire  rights  in  and  to  the  use  of  said 
waters. 

It  may  be  that  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
provision.  Congressional  approval  may  be  po- 
litically impossible  to  obtain.  Unfortunately, 
with  such  a  provision,  management  of  Inter- 
state underground  aquifers  will  generally  be 
imperiled,  or  impossible,  U  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  should  ultimately  concvir 
with  the  Justice  Department  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  Federal  claims  to  surface  and 
underground  waters.  Whatever  the  politics  of 
the  situation,  practical  management  dictates 
that  the  problem  must  be  resolved,  and  that 
many  compacts  negotiated  in  the  Western 
States  in  regard  to  interstate  underground 
waters  must,  if  the  contract  Is  to  have  ef- 
ficacy, avoid  the  Inclusion  of  such  a  pro- 
vision. 

The  "reserved  rights"  of  the  United  States. 
If  any.  exist,  if  at  all.  and  by.  definition,  only 
in  connection  with  Federal  "reservations."  In 
the  eastern  riparian  States  they  should  pose 
no  barrier  to  ef&clent  groundwater  manage- 
ment, for  the  reasons  that  ( 1 )  to  the  extent 
that  Federal  "rights"  are  riparian  rights,  they 
are  an  incident  of  laud  ownership,  are  al- 
ready recognized,  and  create  no  area  of  con- 
fusion or  uncertainty:  (2)  the  Federal  res- 
ervations are  relatively  small,  and  the  effect 
of  United  States  ownership  Is.  accordingly, 
minor. 

Even  In  the  Western  States,  where  vast 
Federal  reserves  are  accompanied  by  gargan- 
tuan Federal  water  claims,  there  are  un- 
doubtedly many  Interstate  water  baslna  re- 
moved from  and  unaffected  by  any  substan- 
tial Federal  rights. 

Compacts  In  the  Eastern  States  and  In  un- 


affected areas  of  the  Western  States  may 
therefore  be  consummated  even  though  the 
extent  of  Federal  rights  remains  Judicially 
unresolved. 

-UTXOATION  BZTWESK  THS  STATES 

Interstate  litigation  is  a  very  Ukely  result 
of  continued  inaction  by  the  States  m  re- 
gard to  either  the  passage  of  appropriate 
legislation  or  the  adoption  of  interstate  com- 
pacts designed  to  Impose  or  to  allow  the  im- 
position of  management  controls  on  inter- 
state underground  aquifers.  Whatever  the 
perils  and  uncertainties  of  litigation.  It  at 
least  affords  a  forum  and  a  decision.  The 
main  advantages  of  the  Interstate  compact, 
flexibility  and  expertise,  are  sacrificed  for 
finality.  Justice  may  be  difficult  to  come  by 
Blnce  the  courts  are  not  Ideally  designed  to 
weigh  the  conflicting  opinions  of  experts. 
Despite  these  hazards,  the  aggrieved  State 
will  find  this  option  attractive  because  it 
does  resolve  the  dispute - 

Suits  twtween  States  involve  the  original 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Slates  supreme 
Court.*  In  other  words,  the  Supreme  Court 
acts  as  a  trial  court  and  determines  not  only 
the  law,  but  the  facts.  Recognizing  the  com- 
plexities of  the  Issues,  the  Court  will  be  in- 
clined to  appoint  a  master  to  hold  bearings, 
and  to  submit  his  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions, supported  by  a  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings, to  the  Court"  The  Court,  however, 
makes  the  final  decision. 

Utlgatlon  between  the  States  In  regard  to 
water  disputes  la  not  a  new  concept:  how- 
ever, It  has  thus  far  been  confined  to  smt- 
face  waters.  Some  reasons  for  this  were  dis- 
cussed above.  Suits  have  dealt  with  botA 
the  question  of  quality  and  the  question 
of  depletion.  While  the  aggrieved  State  baa 
not  always  been  successful  In  provmg  Ita 
allegations  of  damage  to  its  citizens,  there 
has  been  no  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
Court  to  grant  relief  where  It  has  Celt  It  to 
be  Justified.  Thus,  in  a  pollution  case,  the 
Court  observed: 

The  health,  comfort,  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  the  State  and  the  value  of  their 
property  being  gravely  menaced  .  .  .  the 
State  is  the  proper  party  to  represent  and 
defend  such  rights  by  resort  to  the  remedy 
of  an  original  suit  in  this  Court  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States .« 

In  vFater-quallty  cases,  the  Injured  Sta-ie 
generally  seeks  injunctive  relief  to  compel 
the  offending  State  to  require  its  citlzenf 
to  ceaoe  polluting  the  common  waters.  We 
have  said  that  the  request  for  Injunction 
will  be  denied  if  proof  fails:  ••  but  U  the 
aggrieved  State's  case  proves  its  allegations, 
the  injunction  will  be  granted.  In  a  case 
involving  the  States  of  New  Tork.  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania,  diversions  in  exceae  of  a 
specific  amount  of  water  were  prohibited, 
treatment  facilities  were  ordered  construct- 
ed, and  compensating  water  releases  were  re- 
quired; all  of  these  remedies  were  designed 
to  preserve  the  quality  of  the  Delaware 
River.* 

Similarly,  in  water-quantity  cases,  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  prepared  to  act.  As  alway«.  a 
failure  to  prove  injury  wUl  result  m  a  denial 
oT  relief.*  but  the  question  of  injury  is  not 
the  only  matter  of  inquiry.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  developed  a  concept  pertalnmg  to 
interstate  streams,  and  the  relative  rights  of 
the  States  to  the  water  therefrom,  which  is 
known  as  the  "doctrine  of  equitable  sppcr- 
tlounient."  Its  appUcation  is  well  Ultistrated 
by  the  casea  ot  Wyoming  v.  Colorado.''  and 
Sebraska  v.  Wyoming.* 

In  the  first  of  these  cases,  Wyoming  sought 
proposed  diversions  by  Colorado  from  the 
Laramie  River,  an  Interstate  stream  having 
its  headwaters  In  Colorado  and  flowing  north 
from  the  State  into  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
Wyoming  alleged  that  her  citizens  were  en- 
titled to  a  large  portion  of  the  waters  of  that 
rl\-er  and  that  the  proposed  Colorado  diver- 
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alons  would  work  Irreparable  prejudice  to 
Wyoming  and  her  citizens.  Colorado  con- 
teaded,  among  other  thln^.  that  It  could  dis- 
pose of  mi  of  the  waters  within  Its  borders 
regardless  of  such  effects.  The  Court  held: 

The  contention  of  Colorado  that  she  as  a 
State  rlErhtfuUy  may  divert  and  use.  as  she 
may  choose,  the  waters  flowing  within  her 
boundaries  In  this  interstate  stream,  regard- 
less  of  any  prejudice  that  this  may  woris  to 
others  having  rights  in  the  stream  below  her 
boundary,  cannot  be  maintained.  The  river 
throughout  its  course  In  both  states  is  but  a 
single  «i:ream,  wherein  each  state  has  an  in- 
terest which  should  be  respected  by  the 
other.'" 
Further,  the  Court  observed: 
.  .  .  Each  of  these  states  applies  and  en- 
forces this  rule  (appropriation)  in  her  ter- 
ritory, and  It  Is  the  ontj  to  which  intending 
approprlators  naturally  would  turn  for 
guidiince.  The  principle  on  which  it  proceeds 
Is  not  less  applicable  to  Interstate  streams 
and   controversies   than    to  others.  .  .  , 

In  suits  between  approprlators  from  the 
same  .stream,  but  in  different  states  recog- 
nizes the  doctrine  of  appropriation,  the  ques- 
tion whether  rights  under  such  appropriation 
should  be  Judged  by  the  rule  of  priority  has 
been  considered  by  several  courts.  State  and 
Federal,  and  has  been  uniformly  answered 
In  the  affirmative.-" 

T:ie  Court  then  concluded  that  the  doc- 
trine of  appropriation  would  be  recognized 
as  applying  between  the  States,  and  enjoined 
Colorado  from  diverting  an  amount  of  water 
which  would  make  it  unlikely  that  there 
would  remain  sufflcient  water  in  the  Laramie 
River  to  satisfy  prior  appropriations  In  Wyo- 
ming. The  substance  of  the  holding  u  that 
States  should  equitably  share  the  waters  ot 
Interstate  streams  and  that,  where  both 
States  follow  th'*  apprcpriatlon  doctrine,  the 
doctrine  can  be  applied  interstate. 

The  second  case  Involved  the  States  of 
Nebraska.  Wyoming,  and  Colorado,  with  the 
United  States  as  an  Intervening  party.  It 
Involved  the  waters  of  the  North  Platte 
River,  which  heads  in  Colorado  and  flows 
thence  through  Wyoming  into  Nebraska. 
Nebraska  sought  equitable  apportionment  on 
the  principle  of  priority  of  appropriation. 
which  doctrine  was  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  be  applicable  to  all  three  States. 
At  the  time  the  action  was  brought,  the 
dependable  natural  flow  during  the  Irriga- 
tion season  had  long  been  over-appropri- 
ated; moreover,  claims  by  the  various  States 
were  based  not  only  upon  present  uses,  but 
on  projected  additional  uses  as  well. 

While  approving  the  language  In  the  pre- 
ceding case,  the  Court  observed.  "That  does 
not  mean  that  there  must  be  a  literal  appU- 
cation  of  the  priority  rule." 
Rather,  the  Court  said: 
Apportionment  calls  for  the  exercise  of  an 
informed  Judgment  on  a  consideration  of 
many  factors.  Priority  of  appropriation  is 
the  guiding  principle.  But  physical  and 
climatic  conditions,  the  consumptive  use 
of  water  in  the  several  sections  of  the  river, 
the  character  and  rate  of  return  flows,  the 
extent  of  established  uses,  the  availability 
of  storage  water,  the  practical  effect  of 
wasteful  uses  on  downstream  areas,  the 
damage  to  upstream  areas  as  compared  to 
the  beneflts  to  downstream  areas  If  a  limi- 
tation is  Imposed  on  the  former— these  are 
all  relevant  factors.  They  are  merely  an 
Illustrative,  not  an  exhaustive  catalogue. 
They  Indicate  the  nature  of  the  problem  of 
apportionment  and  the  delicate  adjustment 
of  interests  which  must  be  made.*! 

The  delicacy  of  these  matters  did  not  pro- 
hibit the  Court  from  equitably  apportioning 
waters    among    the    three    State*. 

Although  the  foregoing  two  cases  dealt 
with  SUtes  In  which  each  had  observed  the 
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doctrine  of  appropriation.  It  should  not  be 
thought  that  the  Court  would  have  difficulty 
in  apportioning  the  waters  among  States 
with  different  water  "doctrines."  Although 
Kansas  (a  riparian  State)  was  unsuccessful 
in  Its  suit  against  Colorado  for  equitable  re- 
apportionment of  the  Arkansas  River.'*  the 
Court  observed: 

One  cardinal  rule  underlying  ail  the  re- 
lations of  the  States  to  each  other  is  that 
of  equality  of  right.  .  .  .  Tet,  whenever  .  .  . 
the  action  of  one  state  reaches,  through  the 
agency  of  natural  laws.  Into  the  terrttory  of 
another  state,  the  question  of  the  extent 
and  the  limitations  of  the  righia  of  the  two 
.•states  becomes  a  matter  of  justifiable  dispute 
between  them,  and  this  court  Is  called  upon 
to  settle  that  dispute  In  such  a  way  as  will 
recognize  the  equal  rights  of  both  and  at 
the  same  time  establish  Justice  between 
them. 
Further: 

.  .  .  Reclamation  la  possible  only  by  the 
application  of  water,  and  the  extreme  con- 
tention of  Colorado  Is  that  it  ha.<i  a  right 
to  appropriate  all  the  waters  of  this  stream 
for  the  purpose  of  Irrigating  Its  soil  and  mak- 
ing more  valuable  Its  own  territory.  But  the 
appropriation  of  the  entire  flow  of  the  river 
would  naturally  tend  to  make  the  lands  along 
the  stream  in  Kansas  less  arable.  It  would  be 
taking  from  the  adjacent  territory  that 
which  had  been  the  customary,  natural 
means  of  preserving  its  arable  character.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  possible  contention  of 
Kansas,  that  the  flowing  water  in  the  Ar- 
kansas must.  In  accordance  with  the  extreme 
doctrine  of  the  common  law  of  England, 
be  left  to  flow  as  it  was  wont  to  flow,  no 
portion  of  It  being  appropriate  in  Colorado 
for  the  purpo.<ies  of  Irrigation,  would  have 
the  effect  to  perpetuate  a  desert  condition  in 
portions  of  Colorado  beyond  the  power  of 
reclamation.  Surely  here  Is  a  dispute  of  a 
Justiciable  nature  which  might  and  ought  to 
be  tried  and  determined.  If  the  two  states 
were  absolutely  Independent  nations,  it 
would  be  settled  by  treaty  or  by  force.  Neither 
of  these  ways  being  practicable.  It  must  be 
setled  by  decision  of  this  court. 

In  determining  such  a  controversy,  the 
Court  said: 

...  We  must  consider  the  effect  of  what 
has  been  done  upon  the  conditions  in  the 
respective  states,  and  so  adjust  the  dispute 
upon  the  basis  of  equality  of  rights  as  to 
secxire  as  far  as  possible  to  Colorado  the  bene- 
flts of  Irrigation  without  depriving  Kansas 
of  the  like  beneficial  effects  of  a  flowlnw 
stream."*  ° 

The  original  case  dismissed  the  suit  of 
Kansas  "without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the 
plaintiff  to  Institute  new  proceedings  when- 
ever It  shall  appear  that,  through  a  material 
Increase  In  the  depletion  of  the  waters  of 
the  Arkansas  by  Colorado.  Its  corporations 
or  citizens,  the  substantial  interests  of  Kan- 
sas are  being  Injured  to  the  extent  of  de- 
stroying the  equitable  apportionment  of 
benefits  between  the  two  states  restilting  Bow 
of  the  river."  *• 

Kansas  accepted  this  Invltlation.  but  could 
not  show  the  circumstances  required  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  continued  to  be  unsuc- 
cessful.^ The  matter  was  finally  resolved  by 
compact  between  the  two  States. 

The  doctrine  of  equitable  apportionment 
should  be  equally  as  applicable  to  under- 
ground water  as  to  surface  waters.  When  the 
demands  for  the  underground  water  source 
are  such  that  the  adjoining  States  become 
embroiled  In  a  controversy  which  would.  In 
Independent  States,  require  a  treaty  or  settle- 
ment by  force,  the  Supreme  Court  wiu  take 
Junadictton.  If  the  lower  State  can  show  that 
under  the  particular  physical  and  cUmaUc 
conditions  prevailing,  and  considering  (i) 
the  consuimptive  use  of  water  by  the  various 


States,  (3)  the  character  and  rate  of  return 
flows.  (3)  the  extent  of  established  uses,  and 
(4)  the  availability  of  storage  water  (or  water 
stored  underground),  damage  to  the  respec- 
tive areas  can  be  expected  to  be  produced 
by  continued  unregulated  withdrawals,  then 
the  Supreme  Court,  upon  the  application  of 
one  of  the  States,  can  be  expected  to  Impos* 
upon  the  States  Its  own  managerial  concepts. 
Though  this  action  may  be  called  "equitable 
apportionment."  It  will  in  reality  be  a  man- 
agerial act.  It  will  .wive  the  problem,  albeit 
not  to  everj-one's  satisfaction.  The  Court  wiu 
act.  If  necessary:  however.  It.  too,  prefers  the 
compact.  In  a  water-quality  case  it  cau- 
tioned : 

We  cannot  withhold  the  suggestion  .  .  , 
that  the  grave  problem  of  sewage  dispoeal 
...  Is  one  more  likely  to  be  wisely  solved 
by  cooperative  study  and  by  conference  and 
mutual  concession  on  the  part  of  representa- 
tives of  the  states  so  vitally  interested  in  it 
than  by  proceedings  In  any  court  however 
constituted.™ 

INTEaNATIONAL  CONSmEaATIONB 

Ground  water  disregards  both  State  lines 
and  international  boundaries  with  Impunity. 
We  have  said  that  within  the  States,  lnt«n>t 
In  insufficient  water  supply  or  detertorattng 
water  quality  is  flrst  observed  in  connection 
with  surface  flows,  and  tne  similar  concerns 
regarding  underground  supplies  are  expressed 
much  later.  The  same  Is  true  of  international 
waters,  and  already  disputes  concerning  sur- 
face flows  are  emerging. 

For  example,  Mexico  has  long  complained 
of  alleged  increasing  salinity  of  the  Colorado 
River,  and  the  United  States  may  feel  com- 
pelled to  take  mild  or  perhaps  drastic  steps  to 
improve  the  quality  of  that  river's  waters. 
This  may  include  a  prohibition  against  this 
country's  citizens,  prohlbilng  certain  pump- 
ing and  discharge  of  developed  undergrouud 
flows  alleged  to  contain  high  concentration 
of  salts,  demonstrating  again  the  Interrela- 
tionship of  surface  and  underground  waters. 
In  any  event,  we  must  expect  that  our  in- 
ternational conflicts  «-lll  not  be  limited  to 
surface  waters:  sooner  or  later,  we  must 
grapple  with  the  depletion  and  pollution  of 
International  underground  waters.  The 
choice  of  legal  remedies,  however,  la  nar- 
rowed to  one:  the  treaty.  No  court's  writ  la 
effective  beyond  national  boundaries,  and 
World  Court  opinions  are  without  enforce- 
ment power. 

As  an  Interstate  compact  Is.  in  a  sense,  a 
treaty  between  sovereign  States,  so,  con- 
versely, a  treaty  between  sovereign  and  in. 
dependent  nations  is.  in  essence,  a  compact 
or  agreement  between  those  nations.  It  Is 
made  by  the  President,  with  the  "advice  and 
consent"  of  the  Senate."  and,  together  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  constitutes  "the  Supreme  Law  of  tbe 
Land." "  As  such.  It  effectively  supersedes 
conflicting  State  laws. 

It  la  the  necessary  result  of  the  explicit 
declarations  of  the  Federal  Constitution  .  . . 
that  where  there  is  a  conflict  between  a  treaty 
and  the  provblons  of  a  state  constitution  or 
of  a  state  statute,  .  .  .  the  treaty  will  con- 
trol. Its  provisions  supersede  and  render 
nugatory  all  conflicting  provisions  in  tbe 
laws  or  constitutions  of  any  state.** 

As  Clausewitz  would  observe,  the  alterna- 
tive to  the  treaty  is  war;  we  will  take  it  as 
proved  that  tbe  treaty  Is  the  better  alterna- 
tive. 

coifCLiraxoM 

We  have  attempted  to  examine  the  legal- 
managerial  aspects  of  the  depletion  and 
pollution  of  interstate  ground  waters  in  an 
attempt  to  determine  the  managerial  system 
that  Is  best,  aa  well  as  the  one  most  likely  to 
be  adopted. 

Litigation  between  private  Individuals  will 
constitute  extremely  poor,  sporadic  en- 
deavon,  and  wlU  not  be  generally  effective. 
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imlform  ground-water  lawa  to  be  adopted 
0;  adjoining  Stat«s,  or  reciprocal  State  leg. 
IslatloD  allowing  the  formation  of  interstate 
ground-water  districts,  are  politically  un- 
feasible and  subject  to  debilitating  limlta. 
tlons.  Federal  legislation  Is  neltber  likely 
fior  de&lra^Ie  except  in  the  area  of  pollution 
control.  Informal  agreements  won't  work. 
Two  apparently  viable  alternatives  remain: 
tbe  Interstate  compact  and  litigation  be- 
tveen  the  STtates. 

Our  conclusion  must  be  that  tbe  Interstate 
compact  Is  by  far  the  most  effective,  moet 
sound,  most  flexible,  and  overall  the  most 
satisfactory  approach  that  can  be  recom- 
mended.  Regrettably,  our  conclusion  must 
also  be  that,  between  these  two  alternatives 
(the  Interstate  compact  and  litigation  be- 
tween the  States),  It  Is  also  the  less  likely, 
and  that  litigation  between  the  States  seek- 
ing equitable  apportionment  of  available 
ground  waters  can  »  expected  unless  there 
15  an  unprecedented  awakening  to  reality 
and  to  responsibility  among  the  water  users 
and  water  administrators  ot  the  aSected 
SUtes. 

FOOTNOTES 

■  For  a  complete  discussion  of  the  rationale 
behind  the  various  groundwater  "doctrines" 
■ee  Kinney,  frrijoHon  and  Water  RtghU  (2nd 
Ed.),  particularly  Sections  1153-1165  con- 
cerning "subterranean  water  courses"  and 
Sections  1185-1211  concerning  "percolating 
waters." 

•See.  for  example,  analysis  and  cntloisms 
discussed  In  Report  No.  NWC-I^72-oa6, 
"Ground  Water  Law,  Management  and  Ad^ 
ministration."  prepared  by  Professor  Charles 
K.  Corker  for  the  National  Water  Commls- 
Bion  (October  1971), 
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actor's  Uabillty  for  the  harm  thus  caused. 
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231   (1900). 

"Oonont  V.  Deep  Creek  i  Curlew  Vailey 
Irr.  Co..  supra,  66  Pac.  at  190. 

"Erie  R.  Co.  v.  Tompkins,  304  VIS.  64.  82 
LEd.  1188,  58  8.  Ct.  817  (1938). 

'Hoge  V,  Eaton,  136  Fed.  411  (Oolo,T5J)6) 

"Beon  V.  Jlf orris,  221  DB.  486.  66  L  Ed 
821. 31  set.  703(1911). 

"Ricket  Land  &  Catle  Co.  v.  JfiJter  4  lux 

(IBW^'  *'*■  "  ^'   ^-   "^'  ^'  ^-  "•   " 

"Vol.  1.  Wlel— Woter  Rights  In  the  West- 

^jmes   <3rd  Ed,),  Sec,   343.    (Emphaifl. 

"''0?"  »■  t«/«  Bani  Ditch  Co.,  6  Colo.  443 

"'•'"  WgJit  Determination  and  Admln- 

™  ,o?,  *"'  °'  "^*'  *"■  ="•  Chapter  148, 
CKB  1963,  as  amended. 

'La  Jara  Creamery  4  Livestock  Asm.  t, 
amsen,  35  Colo,  106. 83  Pac.  644  (lOOS). 


"■  Wyoming  Statutes.  1967,  41-201  to  316. 
"■  Wyoming  Statutes  1957,  41-131  to  147. 
■*  V.S.  V.  Rio  Grande  Dam  4  Irrigating  Com- 
pany, 174  U3.  690,  43  L,  Ed.  1136,  19  S.  Ct 
770  (1899). 

'Act  of  June  30,  1S48,  Cb.  768,  62  BUt. 
1155,  33USC4e,  et,seQ. 
-»33U8C46la). 

"•  33  DSC  466a.  (Emphasis  supplied.) 
=  33  use  466b  (a), 
='33USC4«6g  (b). 
''83  DSC  466(c)(1). 
"  33  DSC  466d, 

"Poole  v.  Fleeger,  11  Pet.  186,  8  L.  Ed.  680, 
Wyoming  v.  Colorado.  286  D.S.  494.  76  L.  Ed, 
1245,  62S.Ct.  621  (1932). 
"This  study,  page  III>-15. 
"Art.  I,  Section  10,  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

^  This  Is  becoming  more  and  more  theore- 
tical. 

"  As  succinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter; "A  compact,  is  after  all,  a  contract." 
(Dissent.  Pette  v.  Tennessee-iVissouri  Bridge 
Comm.,  359  DS.  276,  3  L.  Ed.  (2d)  804,  79  S 
Ct. 785,  792  (1969). 

"Rhode  Island  v.  Mass.,  12  Pet.  657,  725. 
9L.Ed.  1233  (1838), 

»  Asakura  v.  Seattle,  265  U.S.  332,  68  I*.  Ed. 
1041,44  8.  Ct.  615  (1924). 

"State  v.  Sims,  341  VS.  22,  96  L,  Ed.  (2d) 
713,71  S.  Ct.  557  (19S1). 
"  Ibid,  11  3.  Ct.  at  660. 

"  369  U.8.  275,  3  L.  Ed.  (2d)  804,  79  8.  Ct. 
785  (1959). 

"/bid,  79  8.  Ct.  at  788. 
"/bid.,  at  789. 

"  304  US.  92,  82  L.  Ed,  1202,  58  S.  Ct.  903 
(1938). 

"See,  for  example,  Strtclilcr  v.  Colorado 
Springs,  16  Colo.  61,  26  Pac.  313  (1891). 

"Art.  XVI,  Section  5,  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Colorado. 

•'93  C^lo.  128,  25  P.  (2d)   187  (1933);   101 
Colo,  73. 70  P,  (2d)  849  (1837). 
"/bid.,  93  Colo,  at  132. 

•304  D.S.  92,  82  L.  EU..  1202.  68  S.  Ct.  803 
(1938). 
"'  Ibid.,  58  S.  Ct.  at  808  and  810, 
"  Delaware  v.  Colburn,  310  U,8.  41B.  84  L. 
,  Ed.  1287,  60  S.  Ct.  1039  (1940). 

"207  U.S.  664.  52  L.  Ed.  340.  38  S.  Ct.  207 
(1908), 

»373  D.S.  646,   10  L.  Ed.    (2d)    642.  83  8. 
Ct.  1468  (1963). 
"  28  S.  Ct.  at  212. 
"  83  S.  Ct.  at  1495. 
"/bid.,  at  1496. 

"  Petition  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Cases  .Vos.  W-85  and  W-86.  In  the  District 
Court  for  Water  Division  No.  6  of  the  State 
of  Colorado.  (Emphasis  supplied.) 
"  Winters  v.  U.S.,  supra. 
»  Federal  Power  Commission  v.  Oregon,  349 
U.8.  436,  99  L.  Ed.  1215,  76  S.  Ct.  832  (IB56). 
•Arizona    V.    Cali/ornitt,    supra;    United 
States  V.  Rio  Grande  Dam  4  trr.  Co.,  174  VS. 
690,  43  L.   Ed.    1138,   19  S.  Ct.  770    (1899); 
First  Iowa  Hydro-Electric  Cooperative  ?.  J^ed- 
eral  Power  Commission,  328  US,  152,  90  It. 
Ed.  1143.  S6  S.  Ct.  906  (1946). 

"Art.  in.  Sec.  2,  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

"•See  for  example,  Arizona  v.  Calif.,  373 
U.S.  548,  10  L.  Ed.  542,  83  S.  Ct.  1468  (1983). 
"If.Y.  V.  NJ.,  258  VS.  298,  65  L.  Ed.,  937, 
41  8.  Ct.  492.  (1921) .  New  York  lost  the  case 
because,  on  conflicting  evidence,  it  failed  to 
convince  the  court  that  the  discharge  of 
sewage  by  New  Jersey  Into  New  York  Harbor 
was  going  to  cause  harm.  The  court,  while 
denying  relief,  invited  New  York  to  return  If 
the  circumstances  changed, 

■*N.Y.  v.  NJ.,  supra;  Conn.  v.  Mau.,  282 
VS.  660.  76  L.  Ed.  603,  51  S.  Ct.  286  (1931), 
Mo.  V.  Illinois,  180  VS.  308,  45  L,  Ed.  497. 
21  8.  Ct.  331  (1901):  200  VS.  496,  60  L.  Ed. 
672,  26  S.  Ct.  268  (1906) . 

"NJ.  V.  N.y.,  283  US.  338,  76  L  Ed.,  1104, 
61  S.  Ct.  478  (1931),  347  VS.  995,  98  L.  Ed, 
1 127,  74  S.  Ct.  842  ( 1954) . 


"  Tbe  State  of  Kansas  was  singularly  un- 
successful in  enjoining  Colorado  Irrigaton 
from  diversions  from  the  Arkansas  River. 
Kansas  v.  Colorado.  206  US.  46.  51  L.  Ed.  956. 
27  S.  Ct.  655  (19071:  316  VS.  645.  86  L.  Ed. 
1729;  62  S.  Ct.  1102  (1942) :  319  U.S.  729,  87  L. 
Ed.  1692;  63  S.  Ct.  1169  (1943).  ".Ul  these  con- 
siderations persuade  us  that  Ssns^is  has  not 
BUfitsdned  her  allegations  that  Colorado's  use 
has  materially  increased,  and  that  tlie  in- 
crease has  a-orked  a  serious  detriment  to  the 
substantial  Interests  of  KaiLsas."  320  US. 
'J83.  88  U  Ed.  lie,  64  S.  Ct.  176,  1B4  (1843). 

"'  Wyo.  V.  Colo.,  259  US.  419,  66  L.  Ed.  699, 
42  8.  Ct.  5S2  (1922):  285  US.  494.  76  L.  Ed. 
1245,  52  S.  Ct.  621  ( 1932) . 

•  Nebr.  V.  Wyo.,  325  US.  589,  89  L.  Ed.  1816, 
65  S.  Ct.  1332  (1945).  66  S,  Ct.  1  (decree). 

"  Wyo.  V.  Colo.,  supra.  42  S.  Ct.  at  558. 

■'  Ibid.,  at  659. 

^  Nebr.  v.  Wyo.,  supra,  65  S.  Ct.  at  1350  and 
1351. 

'*  Kansas  v.  Colo.,  supra. 

"■Ibid.,  at  667  and  668. 

"  /bid.,  at  678. 

"  Kansas  v.  Colo.,  320  VS.  383,  88  L.  Ed. 
116.  64  8.  C^.  176. 

"  N.r.  V.  NJ.,  266  DS.  298,  65  L,  Ed.  937. 
41  S.  Ct.  492  at  page  498  (1921). 

"Article  n  Section  2.  Constitution  ot  tbe 
United  States  of  America. 

"Article  VI,  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

^b2  Am.  Jur.  (Treaues)  Section  16.  page 
816. 


ECONOMISTS  ADDRESS  INFLATION 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (»nsent  to  have  the  state- 
ment of  Dr,  Walter  Keller,  as  deUvered 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I 
strongly  recommend  its  reading  by  every 
Member  of  the  Congress.  I  also  ask  that 
the  statement  of  Dr.  James  S.  Duesen- 
berry  also  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recobd,  These  two  eminent  economists 
have  given  us  some  valuable  Informatlcn 
and  guidance  in  our  efforts  to  curb  the 
rising  Inflation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  testimony  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
STAxmnrr  of  Waltes  W.  Wn.irn 
In  addition  to  the  customary  renew  of 
economic  development  and  policy.  Senator 
Proxmire  has  asked  for  suggestions  on  as- 
pects of  the  inflation  problem  that  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  should  examine  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senate  resolution  instructing 
It  to  undertake  an  emergency  study  of  the 
stale  of  the  economy  with  special  reference 
to  inflation.  I  win  open  with  a  list  of  such 
suggeetlons  and  continue  with  a  statement 
of  my  own  conclusions  and  convictions  con- 
cerning the  handling  of  the  inflation  prob- 
lem in  the  light  of  the  steadUy  worsening 
outlook  for  economic  recovery. 

At  tbe  outset,  let  me  say  that,  with  or 
without  a  Senate  (and  House)  resolution.  It 
Is  high  time  for  the  kind  ot  sober  and  bal- 
anced analysis  that  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee can  bring  to  the  InOetion  problem. 
We  are  currently  In  the  grip  of  an  inflation 
psychosis.  In  a  recent  survey,  87%  of  the 
public  list  inflation  as  their  number  one 
concern.  In  the  face  of  our  dangerous  double- 
digit  Inflation  and  given  our  almost  trau- 
matic state  of  mind  about  it,  we  run  sub- 
stantial risks  of  over-reacting,  of  practicing 
one-dlmensiona]  economics  that  counts — or 
over-counts — the  beneflts  of  tight  money 
and  budget  austerity  without  weighing  the 
costs.  A  Judicious  inquiry  by  your  Commit- 
tee can  help  us  maintain  a  balanced  perspec- 
tive on  the  problem.  It  can  help  us  avoid 
that  worst  of  all  worlds:  Selling  our  soul — 
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ftiU  employment  and  (&lr  sborlng  of  benefits 
aod  burdens — to  that  devil.  Inflation,  and 
not  pelting  deliverance  Ln  tbe  bargain. 

In  the  process  of  Its  Investigation,  the 
Committee  will  face  an  agenda  oC  unrelent- 
ingly hard  questions.  Let  me  list  some  of  the 
major  ones.  Together  with  occasional  sugges- 
tions as  to  where  the  answers  seem  to  Ue. 
An  obvious  starting  point  of  the  Inquiry 
would  be  to  sort  out  the  cau£es  of  our  cur- 
rent Inflation,  attempting  particularly  to  dl£- 
tlngutsh  between  the  endemic  and  epidemic 
aspects  of  the  problem.  The  particular  causes 
of  the  1973-74  inflation  will  tell  us  at  least 
somethtng  about  the  appropriate  cures.  If  In- 
flation lodav  Ls  really  In  large  port  the  linger- 
ing legacy  of  excess  domestic  demand,  a  pol- 
icy of  super-tight  money  and  budget  re- 
straint Is  more  appropriate  than  If.  as  I 
suspect,  much  of  It  has  a  one-shot  char- 
acter associated  with  food.  fuel,  and  raw 
commodity  price  explosions.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  understanding  bow  ^e  Inflation 
geole  got  out  of  the  bottle  wlh  tell  us  how 
to  put  him  back  in.  In  particular,  the  Com- 
mittee will  want  to  determine  how  much  of 
the  one-shot  Inflation  Is  being  built  Into  the 
fabric  of  the  cost  and  price  structure  through 
the  garherlng  momentum  of  a  new  price- 
wage  spiral. 

As  already  Implied,  a  closely  related  ques- 
tion Is  whether  inflation  will  succumb  to  the 
pressure  of  tight  money  and  austere  Sscal 
policy  Here,  the  spectre  of  19OT-71  haunts 
us  Tightening  first  the  fiscal  and  then  the 
moneioTT  screws,  thereby  generating  a  reces- 
sion and  6'"r  unemployment,  did  not  prevent 
inflation  from  steadily  worsening  until  prices 
and  ft-ages  were  frozen  Carelul  econometric 
analyses  by  James  Tobln  (in  the  most  Brook- 
ings Papers  On  Eccmomic  Activity)  and  by 
Otto  Eckstein  (in  publication  of  Data  Re- 
sources, Inc.)  Identify  the  heavy  price  we 
would  have  to  pay  for  "staying  the  long 
couTfie."  Eckstein  estimates  that  wo  would 
have  to  endure  unemployment  of  8%  for  at 
least  two  years  to  cut  Inflation  back  to  a 
4'"c  rate  If  we  rely  solely  on  monetary  and 
fiscal  restraint.  He  rightly  dubs  this  '■over- 
kill" and  concludes  that  "the  financial  Rys- 
tem  would  collapse  before  we  cracked  In- 
flation," 

Since  a  large  part  of  the  damage  done  by 
inflation  Is  distributional — Inequities  be- 
tween thoee  on  fixed  and  those  on  responsive 
Incomes,  between  the  poor  who  spend  a  high 
percentage  of  their  Income  on  food,  fuel,  and 
houEing.  and  the  well-to-do  for  whom  such 
outla3*s  are  proportionately  much  smaller, 
and  so  on — an  Important  part  of  the  Com- 
mlttee'<i  Inquiry  should  focus  on  who  gains 
and  who  loses  from  Inflation  (for  which  the 
study  by  O.  L.  Bach  In  the  July/August  1974 
Challenpe  Is  a  good  point  of  departure).  But 
two  caveats  are  in  order: 

The  1972-74  Inflation  is  different.  Where 
Inflationary  pressures  are  generated  by  vigor- 
ous moneiary-Oscal  expansion  that  tighten 
Job  markets,  the  poor  tend  to  gain  in  In- 
creased Jobs  and  Income  as  much  as,  or  even 
more  than,  they  lose  through  higher  prices. 
But  this  time  around,  runaway  food  and 
fuel  prices  eroded  their  real  incomes  with- 
out any  compensating  benefits  Ln  Jobs  and 
earnings. 

The  inquiry  must  extend  beyond  the  costs 
Inflicted  by  inflation  Itself  to  the  costs  Im- 
plicit m  a  policy  of  fiscal -monetary  austerity 
to  combat  It,  The  evidence  may  well  show 
that  certain  groups — especially  in  ihe  lower 
Income  and  wage-earning  categories — are  hit 
by  a  double  whammy  In  this  process. 

Accompinying  the  analysis  of  distribu- 
tional queftioos  should  be  a  parallel  ap- 
praisal of  the  damages  and  costs  of  Infla- 
tion balanced  against  the  damages  and  costs 
of  a  more  and  more  openly  avowed  policy  of 
induced  economic  slack  and  torpor  to  check 
inllatlon.  The  costs  of  this  policy  In  terms  of 
output.  Jobs,  productivity,  profits,  and  fl- 
oaaci*')  stAbUlty  are  potentially  huge.  No  on* 


in  the  Administration  seems  to  doubt  that 
the  game  is  worth  the  gamble.  But  many 
critics,  myself  included,  feel  that  In  their 
efforts  Co  throttle  inflation,  they  will  strangle 
recovery,  endanger  financial  stability,  and 
retard  the  capital  spending  and  productivity 
advances  that  promise  longer-run  relief  from 
Intense  price  pressures  and  shortages.  Who  Is 
right?  The  country  will  be  looking  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Conunlttee  for  the  answer. 
In  seeking  that  answer,  the  Committee  will 
also  have  to  Judge  whether  the  Administra- 
tion Is  right  in  dismissing  the  current  slump 
as  an  "energy  spasm"  or  shortage  phenom- 
enon rather  than  a  reflection  of  Inade- 
quate demand.  In  my  view,  the  combination 
of  contractionary  monetary  and  fiscal  policy 
and  the  demand-deflating  effect  of  skyrocket- 
ing oil  prices  supports  the  latter  explana- 
tion— and  this  will  be  Increasingly  bo  as 
Federal  Reserve  policy  squeezes  demand  even 
harder  Given  the  sharp  upward  revision  In 
the  statistics  on  inventory  accumulation 
and,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  diminish- 
ing evidence  of  shortages,  deficiencies  of 
demand  and  growing  excess  capacity  will 
become  increasingly  evident  Debate  over  the 
politics  and  semantics  of  "recession"  merely 
divert  attention  from  the  real  problem, 
namely,  how  far  below  our  output  and  em- 
ployment potential  are  we  going  to  drive  the 
economy  in  the  course  of  oiu-  war  on  In- 
flation? 

This  leads  directly  to  a  series  of  policy 
questions  on  which  the  Committee  Inquiry 
can  shed  important  light: 

Since  policy  for  the  "new  Inflation"  can- 
not limit  Itself  to  the  demand  management, 
the  Committee's  study  can  make  an  Impor- 
tant contribution  by  appraising  the  possibil- 
ities of  supply  management,  ranging  from 
better  information  devices  to  means  of  antic- 
ipating and  averting  supply  shortages  and 
production  bottlenecks. 

An  objective  evaluation  of  the  possibilities 
of  selective  credit  policies  Is  also  very  much 
In  order.  Given  the  Inequity  of  present  credit 
restraints  and  their  failure  to  distinguish 
between  productive  and  speculative  invest- 
ment, one  needs  to  take  a  hard  look  at  poli- 
cies that  go  beyond  reliance  on  high  prices 
to  ration  credit.  Given  the  funglblltty  of 
money,  what  steps  can  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  take  to  help  on  this  score? 

On  the  wage-price  front,  any  light  the 
Committee  could  shed  on  two  basic  questions 
would  be  most  helpful.  The  first  is  that 
hardy  perennial:  Where  is  competition  a  good 
policeman,  and  where  is  a  government  pres- 
ence needed  to  counteract  the  excess  market 
power  of  key  unions  and  big  business  and 
moke  them  behave  In  a  more  competitive 
way?  Second,  what  are  the  possibilities  of 
economic  detente  between  buslneas  and 
labor?  In  the  absence  of  any  White  House  at- 
tempts (and  liability)  to  bring  about  some 
kind  of  an  economic  disarmament  agreement. 
Congress  should  develop  an  agenda  that 
might  lead  to  a  mutual  de-escalation  of  labor 
and  management  demands. 

Various  proposals  for  tax  relief  such  as 
boosting  Income  tax  exemptions,  converting 
such  exemptions  Into  tax  credits,  and  ex- 
empting the  working  poor  from  payroll  taxes 
would  clearly  serve  the  ends  of  equity,  but 
are  opposed  on  grounds  that  they  would 
worsen  Inflation.  An  objective  study  match- 
ing the  spending  patterns  of  the  beneflclarles 
of  such  tax  relief  with  the  patterns  of  sup- 
ply— shortage  versus  excess  capacity— -In  the 
areas  where  the  money  will  be  spent  would 
substitute  reason  for  emotion  on  this  Issue. 
Let  me  turn  now  to  some  observations  on 
an tl -inflation  policies  and  their  costs  In  the 
light  of  current  economic  prospects. 

There  la  no  quick  fix  for  Inflation  In  1974. 
We  can  look  for  some  ebbing  as  the  run-up  In 
fuel,  raw  materials,  and  food  prices  tapers 
off  and  as  the  post-controls  surge  subsidies. 
But  get-ahead  price  increases  aad  catch-up 


wage  Increases  are  translating  a  lot  of  the 
one-shot  food-fuel-commodity  Inflation  into 
a  new  price-wage  spiral 

The  old-time  religion  of  sky-high  money 
costs  and  tight  budgets  will  be  relatively  in- 
effectual In  taming  Inflation,  short  of  dra- 
conlan  budget  slashes,  tax  boosts  and  dan- 
gerously tight  money.  Such  measures  would 
condemn  us  to  deep  and  prolonged  unem- 
ployment and  losses  of  production,  profits, 
and  Income — coats  that  a  democratic  society 
w1U  not  and  should  not  tolerate. 

Such  costs  will  become  more  and  mon 
painfully  evident  this  summer  and  fall.  Tha 
economic  slump  will  be  clearly  revealed  for 
what  It  Is:  not  an  "energy  spasm,"  not  a 
pause  that  refreshes,  not  a  reflection  of  sup- 
ply shortages,  but  a  corrosive  stagnatioa 
bom  of  a  short-fall  in  damanil. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  costs  in  Jobs  and 
output,  sustained  stringency  In  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  will  undermine  some  of 
our  natural  defenses  against  Inflation.  First, 
it  wUl  deny  ua  the  short-run  productivity 
offsets  to  rising  costs  that  we  normally  reap 
from  a  rising  volume  of  sales  and  output. 
The  combination  of  accelerating  wage  boosts 
and  lagging  productivity  will  build  mors 
cost-push  resistance  to  the  downward  pres- 
sures of  lagging  demand.  The  longer  we  stunt 
productivity  growth  by  choking  off  recovery, 
the  more  likely  It  la  that  slower  produc- 
tivity growth  and  hence  higher  unit  costs 
will  be  built  Into  conventional  price  mark- 
ups. 

Second,  unswerving  devotion  to  "the  old- 
time  religion"  will  worsen  the  environment 
for  the  business  capital  spending  and  tech- 
nological advance  that  boost  productivity 
and  capacity  In  the  longer  nm.  Investment, 
Innovation,  and  risk-taking  thrive  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  expansion  and  wither  In  stag- 
nation. Current  policy — especially  In  tha 
form  of  hard-as-nalls  credit  restraint — un- 
dermines the  health  of  equity  markets, 
pushes  money  costs  skyward,  and  threatens 
both  profitability  and  financial  stability.  In 
the  face  of  this  policy  of  calculated  stagna- 
tion, no  program  of  tax  gimmicks  or  q>eclal 
incentives  will  Induce  the  high  Investment 
needed  to  boost  productivity,  expanded  sup- 
plies, and  ease  price  preasurea. 

What  we  need  now  Is  not  a  hell -tor-leather 
program  to  put  the  country  through  the 
wringer  In  the  misguided  hope  that  we  will 
squeeze  the  Inflationary  water  rather  than 
the  economic  llfeblood  out  of  It.  Instead  of 
a  one-dlmenslonal  policy  of  throttling  In- 
flation by  chcAlng  off  recovery,  we  need  to 
take  our  blinders  off  and  adopt  a  balanced 
and  comprehensive  approach  to  the  Inflation 
problem. 

Flrat.  counting  not  Just  the  benefits  but 
the  costs  of  Btifitalned  monetary-fiscal  aus- 
terity, we  need  to  move  from  excessive  to 
moderate  restraint. 

Second,  recognizing  the  limitations  of  the 
traditional  monetary  and  fiscal  Instruments 
of  demand  management  in  the  face  of  an 
Inflation  characterized  by  supply  shortages 
and  growing  cost  pressures,  policy  needs  to 
respond  accordingly: 

Given  tha  self-propelUng  nature  of  tbs 
renewed  price-wage  spiral,  policy  should  seek 
to  restore  an  atmosphere  in  which  an  eco- 
nomic detente  between  business  and  labor 
might  be  possible.  This  won't  be  easy  aftsf 
tha  botch  the  Administration  made  of  ita 
late  lamented  controls.  But  without  some 
kind  of  a  wiige-prlce  monitor  and  a  new  set 
of  wage-price  guides — backed  by  powers  of 
inquiry,  publicity,  suspension,  and  (In  out- 
rageous cases)  even  rollback — the  outlook  for 
Inserting  a  circuit-breaker  In  the  new  roimd 
of  cast-push  Inflation  will  remain  bleak. 

In  tha  light  of  oar  traumatic  experience 
w.th  shortages  and  bottlenecks  in  the  past 
couple  of  years,  we  need  to  explore  the  po- 
tential of  supply  management  ranging  all 
the  way  from  better  Information  devices  like 
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shortage  alerts  and  prompt  e]^>ort  reports  or 
llcenslug  to  the  use  of  special  financial  aids 
(not  In  the  form  of  new  tax  shelters)  and 
the  milder  forms  of  credit  rationing. 

Rationing  of  credit  by  price  alone  is  chan- 
oellng  too  much  of  our  limited  financial  re- 
source.s  in  to  speculation  In  inventories,  land, 
preclov33  metals,  and  foreign  exchange  to  the 
detriment  of  Investment  in  productive  capi- 
tal. And,  as  always,  super-tight  credit  is 
squeezing  small  business,  housing,  and  state 
and  local  borrowers.  Both  to  curb  Inequities 
la  the  present  allocation  of  credit  and  to  curb 
speculative  in  favor  of  productive  uses  of 
credit.  Federal  Reserve  policy  should  couple 
a  gradual  retreat  from  excessive  tightness 
w;th  the  use  of  more  selective  methods  of 
making  credit  available,  together  with  a 
gradual  phaalag-out  of  the  Regulation  Q 
ceilings  that  short-change  the  smaller  saver 
And  dUtort  the  Sow  of  financial  resources. 

A  Wiilte  House  and  Congress  that  are  dead 
serious  about  fighting  Inflation  ought  at  long 
last  to  take  the  political  risk — in  terms  of 
stepping  on  the  toes  of  articulate  and  well- 
heeled  pressure  groups — to  put  an  end  to  the 
Uws,  regulation*,  and  practices  that  make 
government  an  accomplice  In  many  cost-  and 
price-propping  actions.  Running  from  anti- 
competitive regulation  of  transportation 
rstes  and  inadequate  anti-trust  enforcement 
t3  resale  price  maintenance  and  Davis-Bacon 
and  Robinson -Patman  Acts  and  embracing 
import  quotas  and  many  tariffs  and  the  Buy 
America  Act,  to  name  but  a  few— these  re- 
strictions In  the  aggregate  deny  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  substantial  benefits  In  price 
and  wage  moderation. 

Third,  the  fight  against  inflation  has  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  narrow  framework  of  stamp- 
ing out  Inflation  at  all  costs — and  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost — and  put  In  a  far  broader 
perspective.  What  we  need  to  recognize  is 
that  the  major  damage  Inflicted  by  infla- 
tion—and particularly  an  Infiatlon  arising  in 
large  part  out  of  a  food  and  fuel  price  ex- 
ploBion—is  Its  distributional  inequity.  Cou- 
pled with  this  Is  a  sense  of  grievance  and 
alienation,  an  undermining  of  morale  and 
iocial  cohesion  that  may  be  Inflation's  great- 
est cost.  One  of  the  Ironies  of  today's  Infia- 
tion  Is  that  both  the  nature  of  the  price  ex- 
plosion and  the  nature  of  the  weapons  we 
are  using  to  fight  It  tend  to  discriminate 
against  the  lower  and  middle  Income  groups. 
Apart  from  the  usual  built-in  biases  of 
monetary  policy,  budget  policy  has  been 
squeezing  social  programs  while  enlarging 
defense  outlays.  And  tax  policy — except  for 
the  minor  relief  to  low  Income  groups  tenta- 
tively approved  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee—shows far  too  little  concern  atx)ut 
those  who  are  being  short-changed  by  in- 
flation. A  truly  balanced  attack  on  Infiatlon 
would  couple  the  restraints  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  with  measures  to  redress  the 
grievances  of  Inflation: 

More  generous  unemployment  Insurance 
and  a  greatly  expanded  public  sen-ice  Jobs 
program  are  a  vital  necessity  under  a  policy 
Which  Is  taking  the  "cure"  of  unemployment 
and  economic  slack  for  the  disea^  of  infla- 
tion. 

The  vicious  Inroads  of  food  and  fuel  price 
run-ups  on  the  real  Income  of  lower  Income 
groups  and  wage  earners— the  statistics  on 
erosion  of  the  real  Incomes  of  wage  earners 
and  the  relailve  Incomes  of  blacks  ser\'es  as 
disheartening  testimony  on  this  score — call 
cot  only  for  more  generous  food  stamp  and 
housing  allowances  but  relief  from  payroll 
taxes  for  the  working  poor  and  Increases  in 
personal  income  tax  exemptions,  standard 
deductions,  and  low  Income  allowances. 

It  Is  particularly  Important  to  put  the  pro- 
posed tax  relief  program  In  proper  perspec- 
tive. First.  It  contemplates  a  reduction  of 
86  to  $a  billion  out  of  totol  personal  income 
and  payroll  tax  revenue  of  »ai5  billion.  Sec- 
ond, for  the  longer  pull,  such  revenues  can 


readily  be  made  up  by  a  program  of  long 
overdue  tax  reform  and  will,  in  any  event,  be 
more  than  offset  by  inflation's  Impact  on 
income  tax  revenues.  Third,  as  liberal  critics 
need  to  be  reminded,  this  carefully  targeted 
tax  relief  would  in  Itself  be  part  and  parcel 
of  a  program  of  fiscal  and  social  Justice  Just 
as  much  as  a  program  of  positive  govern- 
ment outlajrs  to  the  same  groups.  Fourth,  as 
conservatives  need  to  be  reminded,  most  of 
the  tax  benefit  would  not  pour  gasoline  on 
the  raging  fires  of  inflation  but  rather  be 
fed  Into  a  sagging  economy  characterized  by 
mcreaslng  slack  and  widening  areas  of  ex- 
cess capacity. 

Remabks  Bt  James  S.  Dusenbebit 
I  first  testlfled  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  February.  1968.  At  that  tme 
we  were  all  fearful  that  the  recession  could 
turn  into  a  real  depression.  In  the  Inter- 
vening years  recessions  have  not  been  our 
problem.  For  a  decade  the  rate  of  Infiatlon 
has  been  accelerating  In  this  country  and 
in  most  industrial  countries.  The  process 
cannot  go  on  indefinitely.  Accelerating  In- 
flation causes  all  sorts  of  social  friction  be- 
cause some  people  gain  and  some  people 
lose.  The  losers  are  Justifiably  oogry  and 
frustrated.  It  endangers  the  existence  of 
firms  and  financial  Institutions,  which  can- 
not change  prices  readUy  or  quickly  adjust 
existing  contracts.  At  the  same  time  some 
firms  and  individuals  are  led  to  make  com- 
mitments which  can  only  be  Justified  if  In- 
flation continues  or  continues  to  accelerate. 
If  Infiatlon  continues  to  accelerate  there 
will  be  increasing  public  demand  for  drastic 
action  to  bring  It  to  a  halt  and  the  cost  of 
disinfection  will  become  progressively  great- 
er. To  permit  a  further  acceleration  In  the 
rate  of  Infiatlon  is  to  risk  a  major  depres- 
sion. 

It  Is  less  Important  to  bring  the  rate  of 
Inflation  down  rapidly.  Even  a  very  gradual 
deceleration  would  permit  everyone  to  ad- 
just and  would  take  the  profit  out  of  gam- 
bling on  rising  rates  of  Infiatlon.  But  we 
need  to  exert  enough  downward  pressure  on 
the  race  of  inflation  to  be  sure  that  some 
miscalculation  on  pieces  of  bad  luck  does 
not  cause  a  renewed  acceleration. 

I  shall  comment  very  briefly  bn  the  causes 
of  the  present  Infiatlon  and  on  the  short 
term  outlook  before  turning  to  a  dlscusaiuB 
of  fiscal  and  monetary  strategy  for  contain- 
ing infiatlon.  I  shall  then  raise  some  ques- 
tions about  other  types  of  policy  for  deal- 
ing with  inflation  and  unemployment. 
Finally,  I  have  a  few  comments  on  the  prob- 
lems of  credit  aUocation. 

There  is  no  quick  safe  ctire  for  Inflation. 
Some  people  feel  that  we  should  take  dras- 
tic measures  to  end  inflation  quickly.  They 
propose  large  reductions  in  Federal  spending, 
tax  increases,  and  severe  restraint  on 
the  money  supply.  If  the  present  inflation 
were  the  result  of  widespread  excess  demand. 
whether  generated  by  private  demand  or 
public  spending,  those  increases  might  be 
appropriate.  But  it  Is  not.  It  Is  true  that  there 
are  capacity  shortages  In  some  industries. 
It  is  true  that  demand  grew  too  rapidly 
from  mid-1971  to  early  1973.  But  neither  ca- 
pacity shortages  nor  rapid  demand  growth 
played  the  dominant  role  in  the  most  recent 
acceleration  of  Inflation.  The  Increases  in  the 
prices  of  food  and  fuel  were  not  due  to 
changes  In  aggregate  demand.  Much  of  the 
increase  in  raw  material  prices  was  due  to 
the  expansion  of  demand  in  other  coun- 
tries, though  the  U.3.  certainly  contributed. 
Devaluation  was  also  a  factor.  In  any  case, 
whatever  the  cause,  excess  demand  is  not 
the  problem  at  the  moment.  Most  forecasters 
agree  that  tlie  rate  of  growth  of  real  output 
for  the  next  twelve  months  will  be  very  alow. 
Capacity  utilization  is  likely  to  decline  even 
In  the  materials  processing  industries  where 
there  are  still  shortages.  Unemployment  Is 
expected  to  rise  to  the  neighborhood  of  6%. 


Nonetheless  Infiatlon  Is  expected  to  continue 
at  a  rapid  rate.  Earlier  Increases  in  materials 
prices  are  still  ttelng  passed  through  the  sys- 
tem. Labor  is  demanding  and  obtaining  large 
wage  increases  In  an  effort  to  make  up  for 
cost  of  living  Increases.  A  rise  of  T^  r.  In  the 
GNP  defiator  and  more  In  the  CPI  are  ex- 
pected for  the  next  twelve  months  and  that 
may  be  c^timlstic. 

A  rapid  Inflation  without  excess  demand 
poses  a  policy  dilemma.  It  will  not  be  easy 
to  And  the  right  course  of  action.  But  cer- 
tainly we  ought  to  begin  our  search  for  wis- 
dom by  recognizing  that  this  Inflation  is  not 
primarily  due  to  profligate  spending  or  ex- 
cessive money  creation  either  now  or  in  the 
past.  If  the  budget  had  been  a  little  smaller 
or  the  rate  of  monetary  growth  had  been  a 
little  lower  in  1972.  the  rate  of  growth  of 
output  would  have  been  lower.  That  would 
have  removed  only  one  of  the  many  causes 
of  the  step  up  in  the  rate  of  Inflation  Given 
the  rise  In  food  and  fuel  prices  the  step  up 
In  Infiatlon  could  only  have  been  avoided  by 
reducing  other  prices.  To  bring  that  about 
would  have  required  a  very  substantial  con- 
traction in  total  demand  and  widespread  tin- 
employment. 

Some  people  are  prepared  to  argue  that 
there  is  no  other  way  lo  escape  the  cycle 
of  price  increases  leading  to  wage  tncreaacs, 
wage  increases  leading  to  price  increases 
and  so  on.  They  are  prepared  to  take  strong 
measures  to  restrict  demand  in  order  to  halt 
the  spiral  quickly.  Unfortunately,  the  dras- 
tic measures  proposed  by  some  are  Ukely 
either  to  fall  or  to  produce  a  cure  that  is 
worse  than  the  disease. 

In  the  present  circumstances  budget  cut» 
or  tax  Increases  would  surely  bring  on  a  sub- 
stantial recession  which  left  to  Itself  would 
last  for  a  considerable  time.  A  major  reces- 
sion wotild  certainly  tend  to  check  Inflation. 
but  what  next?  Three  outcomes  are  possible. 
The  public  In  its  zeal  for  Inflation  control 
might  tolerate  a  major  recession  for  a  couple 
of  years,  and  policy  makers  might  engineer  a 
gradual  recovery  with  no  renewal  of  Infla- 
tionary pressures.  That  strikes  me  as  the 
least  likely  poesiblllty  Our  experience  sug- 
gests that  recessions  and  high  unemploy- 
ment are  no  more  popular  than  inflation,  A 
lew  months  of  recession  are  likely  to  produce 
a  shift  toward  expansionary  policy  and  a  new 
surge  of  demand  which  would  cancel  the 
flntl-inflailonary  effects  of  the  recession.  A 
third  posalbuity  is  ttiat  a  severe  recession 
would  turn  Into  a  major  depression.  Many 
firms  and  financial  Institutions  are  now  In 
much  weaker  positions  than  In  1958.  They 
have  far  less  liquidity  and  much  more  debt. 
A  major  recession  could  produce  bankrupt- 
cies and  financial  panic  which  would  lead 
to  reductions  in  both  Investment  and  con- 
sumer expenditures.  These  could  not  quickly 
be  offset  by  fiscal  policy  measures.  The  odds 
of  success  are  too  small,  and  the  costs  of 
failure  too  great  to  Justify  a  drastic  "cold 
turkey'  approach  to  curing  Inflation. 

There  is  no  automatic  monetary  formula 
for  insuring  prosperity  without  Infiatlon. 
Some  monetary  theorists  argue  that  regard- 
16-58  of  what  happens  to  food  prices,  oil  prices, 
or  other  specific  prices,  the  underlying  cause 
of  infiatlon  Is  monetary  accommodation.  If 
there  is  a  surge  of  demand,  originating  In  fis- 
cal policy  or  In  the  private  sector,  the  Fed 
lets  Interest  rates  go  up  a  bit  but  also  raised 
money  growth  to  partially  accommodate  In- 
creased demand.  If  the  rise  In  real  demand 
leads  to  rising  prices,  the  Fed  accommodates 
that  too.  if  Murphy's  law  works  and  suoply 
chanties  lead  to  price  lncrea.ies,  the  Ffrd  elves 
way  again.  On  this  view  the  only  way  to 
limit  Inflation  Is  to  limit  the  growth  of  the 
money  EFUpply.  There  will  then  be— in  spite 
of  some  give  in  velocity — an  upper  limit  to 
the  growth  of  money  demand-  If  there  Is  a 
lot  of  Inflation  the  rate  of  real  growth  will 
be  low  and  that  will  check  the  inflation. 
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TbAt  Is  true,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
difficulties  Ui  the  use  oT  a  monetary  limit 
aa  The  prtmary  basis  for  inflatloo  control. 
First,  we  don't  really  know  what  rate  of 
growth  of  money  supply  will  produce  a 
specified  rate  of  growth  of  money  demand. 
Estimates  of  the  response  of  ONP  {other 
things  equal )  vary  widely.  Other  factors 
be&ides  monetary  growth  do  aHect  ONP  so 
other  things  aren't  going  to  be  equal.  To  put 
It  another  way.  annual  changes  in  velocity 
vary  widely  and  we  do  not  have  fully  satis- 
factory explanations  of  the  change.  Pmally. 
there  is  uncertainty  about  the  deflnltlon  of 
money.  Are  NOW  accounts  money  or  not? 
In  an  era  of  high  Interest  rates,  substitutes 
for  money  may  proliferate. 

Second,  even  If  wc  did  have  a  more  or 
less  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  appropriate 
trend  of  growth  in  the  money  stock,  sole 
reliance  on  adherence  to  that  trend  could 
produce  very  unsatisfactory  results.  Infla- 
tionary pressures  from  other  sources  work- 
lug  against  a  limited  money  supply  might 
first  drive  up  interest  rates  and  velocity, 
permitting  the  Inflation  to  continue  for  a 
considerable  time  and  then,  when  velocity 
reached  Its  limit,  lead  to  a  monetary  crunch. 
Then  we  would  either  give  up  the  monetary 
limit  or  face  a  financial  panic. 

Finally,  a  monetary  limit  low  enough  to 
choke  off  inflation  when  demand  pressures 
are  strong  would  starve  the  economy  for 
money  when  demand  pressures  are  weak. 

I  am  driven  to  conclude  that  the  gradualist 
approach  to  control  of  demand  is  the  right 
one  even  though  It  doesn't  promise  quick  or 
sure  results.  What  I  shall  call  the  gradualist 
approach  seeks  to  limit  demand  Just  enough 
to  bring  about  a  slow  deceleration  of  In- 
Uation  without  a  recession  or  a  great  rise  In 
unemployment. 

The  gradualist  approach  calls  for:  U)  a 
period  of  slow  growth  with  rising  unem- 
ployment and  declining  capacity  utilization 
durmg  the  next  year:  (3)  a  modulation  to- 
ward a  rate  of  growth  somewhat  higher  than 
the  rate  of  growth  of  potential  output  which 
would  lead  to  a  very  gradual  reduction  of 
the  unemployment  rate.  The  theory  Is  that 
in  the  first  phase  new  capacity  In  the  ma- 
terials processing  Industries  would  get  a 
chance  to  catch  up  with  demand.  Unemploy- 
ment would  rise  as  a  by-product  of  the  low 
rate  of  growth.  Higher  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment would  moderate  the  wage  pressures 
generated  by  cost  of  living  Increases.  None- 
theless, large  wage  Increases  would  continue 
so  that  the  rate  of  infiatlon  would  diminish 
very  graoually.  To  be  Bucceasful  the  grad- 
ualist program  requires  that  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  to 
avoid  any  new  surges  of  demand  which  could 
generpte  laflatlonary  pressures. 

More  concretely,  the  gradualist  approACh 
Implies  that  ( l )  the  current  administration 
budget  propoeals  are  about  right.  (2)  new 
expenditure  Initiatives  affecting  future  years 
be  severely  limited  In  view  of  the  strong  de- 
mand for  capital,  and  (3)  that  budgetary 
restraint  will  permit  a  significant  decline  In 
short  term  interest  rates  to  permit  a  recovery 
of  housing  production. 

In  addition  it  must  be  said  that  we  must 
make  a  change  in  our  philosophy  of  risk 
taking.  For  a  gc<xl  msJiy  years  liberal  econo- 
mists have  felt  that  recessions  and  high  un- 
employment are  coatly  In  terms  of  our  social 
problems  as  well  as  In  termj  of  lost  output. 
Our  concern  for  those  social  problems  has 
always  led  us  to  try  I?  at  all  possible  to 
find  policies  to  insure  against  recession. 
Since  forecasting  remains  an  uncertain  art 
we  often  find  ourselves  In  a  position  tn  which 
poUdea  required  to  insure  against  recession 
entail  a  substantial  risk  of  too  much  de- 
mand. At  the  same  time,  policies  required  to 
Insure  that  demand  will  not  grow  too  fast 
entail  a  risk  of  recession.  Many  of  us  while 
fully  recognizing  the  nature  of  the  choice 


have  preferred  to  take  the  risk  of  too  much 
demand  rather  than  the  risk  of  recession.  I 
believe  that  to  Insure  against  further  ac- 
celeration of  Infiatlon  we  will  have  to  shift 
the  balance  of  risks  the  other  way.  Believe 
me,  I  don't  like  to  say  that,  but  I  am  afraid 
Its  true.  That  implies  of  course  that  In  the 
next  few  years  we  will  have  higher  average 
levels  of  unemployment  than  we  have  pre- 
viously accepted. 

I  shall  take  a  moment  to  amplify  my  obser- 
vations on  capital  requirements.  My  col- 
league, Barry  Bosworth,  and  I  have  nearly 
completed  a  study  for  the  Brooklnga  Insti- 
tution In  which  we  have  estimated  U.S. 
capital  requirement  to  1980.  Taking  accoimt 
of  our  needs  for  plant  and  equipment,  new 
energy  sources,  bousing,  pollution  abate- 
ment and  mass  transit,  we  conclude  that  It 
will  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  substantial 
Pull  Employment  Surplus  for  the  next  few 
years  If  these  needs  are  to  be  met.  Moreover, 
the  existing  conimltmeotB  tn  the  Federal 
Budget  win  absorb  most  of  the  revenues  to 
be  expected  from  economic  growth.  There  Is 
therefore  little  room  for  new  expenditure 
Initiatives  or  tax  reductions  in  the  next  few 
years. 

If  the  very  severe  fiscal  restraint  Implied 
by  those  remarks  Is  actually  applied,  there 
should  be  room  for  an  early  easing  of  cur- 
rent very  high  short  rates  and— depending 
on  our  progress  In  decelerating  Inflation — a 
gradual  reduction  In  long  term  rates.  As  to 
the  conduct  of  monetary  policy,  I  have 
already  Indicated  that  I  do  not  believe  a 
predetermined  rule  wUl  work.  I  do  think, 
however,  that  a  less  accommodating  policy 
than  we  have  bad  in  the  past  will  be  neces- 
sary. That  means  smaller  swings  in  the  rate 
of  growth  of  reserves  to  money  supply  even 
though  the  direction  of  those  adjustments  is 
KtlU  based  on  economic  analysts  and  fore- 
casts. 

OTHES    ANTI-OmjlTION    SISASCRXS 

A  degree  of  flscal  and  monetary  restraint 
sufficient  to  prevent  inflatlocary  pressure 
from  the  demand  side  Is  a  necessary  con- 
dition for  a  deceleration  of  Inflation.  It  Is 
not  a  sufllclent  condition.  Inflation  heis  be- 
come a  way  of  life,  everyone  Is  sensitive  to  It. 
everyone  wants  to  beat  it  by  getting  there 
finit  with  his  wage  or  price  increase.  Angry 
worktrs  whose  real  wages  have  fallen  can 
create  a  wage  explosion  even  when  demand 
IS  weak  and  unemployment  high.  Bad  crops 
and  other  random  events  can  drive  up  the 
cost  of  living  even  when  total  demand  la 
under  Arm  control.  Even  if  we  have  fairly 
good  luck  the  task  of  turning  the  infla- 
tionary spiral  around  Is  a  long  and  dlfDcult 
one.  Monetary  and  fiscal  policy  could  use 
some  help  and  there  ore  some  things  that 
can  be  done. 

Market  power  Is  a  reality.  Price  and  wage 
Increases  not  required  by  supply  and  de- 
mand considerations  can  occur.  In  the  pres- 
ent situation  with  so  many  capacity  prob- 
lems and  so  many  distortions  in  the  wage 
structure  I  cannot  recommend  a  return 
to  mandatory  wage  and  price  controls. 
Nonetheless,  I  think  we  ought  to  maintain 
some  surveillance  over  market  power.  We 
should  have  a  mechanism  for  monitoring 
wage  and  price  changes  by  big  firms  and  big 
unions.  Controls  pose  all  sorts  of  difficulties 
but  It  never  doe.,  anybody  any  harm  to  have 
to  account  for  his  actions.  Public  review  of 
niajor  wage  and  price  Increases  should  be 
relnstltuted.  It  won't  be  a  major  factor  but  It 
will  cut  off  some  certified  outrages  and  will 
be  well  worth  the  coat. 

Second,  we  should  be  looking  at  the  cost 
and  productivity  problems  of  particular*  in- 
dustries especially.  The  health  and  construc- 
tion Industries.  The  government  pays  lor  a 
lot  of  the  output  of  those  industries  and 
should   take  some  responsibility   for  them. 

Third,  the  government  should  examine  Its 
own  activities  tn  the  areas  in  which  It  regu- 
lates or  directly  Influences  price*. 


Fourth,  our  labor  markets  could  cert&intjr 
be  Improved.  There  are  many  opportunities 
for  Improving  the  operation  of  the  employ- 
ment service  In  the  simple  task  of  matching 
workers  with  job  opportunities  to  reduce 
vacancies,  turnover  and  frictlonal  unemploy- 
ment. Beyond  that  there  appears  to  be  some- 
thing fundamentally  wrong  with  the  transi- 
tion between  school  and  work  for  many  of 
our  young  people,  particularly  those  who  do 
not  go  to  college.  I  have  no  panacea  to  offer, 
but  the  Congress  should  be  prepared  to  fund 
generously  experimental  programs  for  build- 
ing bridges  between  school  and  work  and  for 
providing  continuing  educational  opportu- 
nity for  those  who  do  not  go  to  regular  col- 
lege.s. 

Finally,  If  we  accept  the  necessity  for  con- 
taining demand  and  for  living  with  a  rela- 
tively high  unemployment  rate  for  a  time, 
we  will  need  to  expand  training  programs  and 
some  form  of  public  employment. 

CREDIT   ALLOCATION 

The  committee  has,  very  properly,  been 
concerned  with  the  allocation  of  credit 
among  sectors  of  the  economy.  When  mone- 
tary policy  Is  used  to  restrain  total  demand, 
the  allocation  of  expenditures  as  well  as  the 
total  \&  affected.  In  particular,  tight  money 
has  always  affected  housing  more  than  any 
other  type  of  expenditure.  Housing  has  been 
sensitive  to  monetary  conditions  because 
mortgage  financing  depends  heavily  on  thrift 
institutions  which  lend  long  and  borrow 
short.  They  compete  for  deposits  against 
short  term  credit  market  instruments  whose 
rates  are  volatile.  But  the  rates  offered  by 
thrift  Institutions  are  lUnlted  by  their  earn- 
ings which  are  based  not  on  current  mar- 
ket rates  but  on  the  average  mortgage  rate 
over  a  long  period.  When  short  rates  move  up 
deposit  Inflows  to  thrift  institutions  decline 
or  become  negative. 

Rates  have  fluctuated  on  a  rising  trend  in 
the  lost  few  years  and  the  thrift  institu- 
tions and  mortgage  market  have  been  beully 
hit  m  1968.  69,  73  and  right  now.  The  ex- 
pansion of  FNMA  and  GNMA  activities  and 
longer  term  advances  by  FHLB  have  helped 
to  cushion  the  blow.  Thrift  Institutions  have 
been  partially  protected  from  bank  com- 
petition by  rate  ceilings  and  from  the  credit 
market  by  the  $10,000  minimum  for  treos- 
uiry  bills.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  prevent 
competition  Indefinitely.  Short  term  secu- 
rity offers  by  bank  holding  companies,  and 
money  market  mutual  funds  are  natural 
responses  to  limitations  on  competition  for 
funds.  Were  these  devices  to  be  ruled  out 
by  legislation,  others  would  be  found. 

While  the  Immediate  monetary  prospect 
Is  poor,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  sit- 
uation of  the  thrift  Institutions  will  Im- 
prove. With  reasonably  sensible  fiscal 
policies,  short  term  rates  con  be  reduced 
from  their  current  peaks.  Thrift  Institution 
earnings  will  rise  as  the  weight  of  high  rate 
mortgages  in  their  portfolios  Increases.  Their 
competitive  position  should  tend  to  Improve. 
Nonetheless,  they  are  likely  to  remain  vul- 
nerable to  any  episode  of  tight  money  and 
rising  rates,  even  a  temporary  one. 

In  the  long  run  the  mortgage  market 
should  become  less  dependent  on  thrift  in- 
stitutions which  lend  long  end  borrow  short. 
FNMA,  GNMA  guaranteed  bond  issues,  and 
longer  term  security  Issues  and  advances  by 
FHLB  can  be  further  developed,  though  this 
may  require  that  mortgage  yields  rise  above 
bond  yields  once  again.  Thrift  institutions 
have  already  made  considerable  progress  in 
lengthening  their  liabilities.  They  should 
continue  to  do  so.  They  should  also  be  given 
the  right  to  Issue  NOW  accounts  In  com- 
petition with  commercial  banks  and  to  com- 
pete in  the  consumer  credit  market.  In  short, 
the  thrift  Institutions  should  become  a  good 
deal  more  like  commercial  banks  in  the  retail 
market.  The  mortgage  market  should  become 
less  dependent  on  short  term  deposit  financ- 
ing. Finally,  the  thrift  instituMons  ought  to 
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develop  larger  Uquld  reserves  to  deal  with 
tbort  term  rate  fiuctustlons. 

Thes«  moves,  together  with  a  fiscal  policy 
that  leaves  room  for  adequate  capital  forma- 
tion, should  solve  most  of  the  mortgage  and 
thrift  Institution  problems.  Nonetheless, 
there  wlU  be  times  when  It  Is  necessary  to 
take  action  to  restrain  short  run  surges  of 
demand.  If  we  use  monetary  Instruments 
for  that  purpose,  housing  and  the  thrift  In- 
stitutions will  be  In  trouble.  Can  we  do  any- 
thing further? 

We  can  take  measures  to  relieve  monetary 
policy  of  some  of  the  short  run  stabilization 
burden.  It  is  not  a  very  good  Instrument  for 
that  purpose.  Variable  taxation  of  Invest- 
inent  In  consumer  durable  purchases  would 
operate  more  quickly  without  the  side  ef- 
fects of  monetary  restraint. 

There  are  a  variety  of  proposals  for  more 
direct  measures.  DIfierentlal  reserves  against 
bank  assets,  e.g..  low  reserves  for  mortgages, 
higher  ones  for  commercial  loans  would  work 
In  essentially  the  same  way  as  taxes  on  bor- 
rowing. However,  they  would  apply  only  to 
banks.  Moreover.  If  the  differentials  were 
significant  they  would  encourage  a  shift  of 
financing  activity  Into  unregulated  organ- 
isations especially  In  the  large  bank  holding 
companies. 

Measures  to  require  financial  Institutions 
to  Invest  certain  proportions  of  their  assets 
In  mortgages  have  worked  In  other  countries. 
Bowever,  our  financial  markets  are  larger, 
more  complex  and  more  flexible  than  tho.'>e 
In  other  countries.  A  positive  requirement 
that  ceruln  types  of  financial  Institutions 
Invest  given  percentages  of  their  resources 
In  (say)  residential  mortgages  may  be  work- 
able, but  would  have  drawbacks.  Such  a  re- 
quirement would,  of  course,  tend  to  widen 
the  gap  between  the  returns  from  mortgage 
lending  and  other  Investments.  Indeed,  the 
shift  (by  comparison  with  the  situation  In 
the  ab.«ence  of  the  proposed  control )  of  i  say ) 
Insurance  company  funds  out  of  other  mar- 
kets Into  mortgages  would  push  up  other 
rates  relative  to  mortgage  rates.  The  result 
would  be  to  weaken  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  specialized  mortgage  lenders  vls-a- 
vls  the  open  market,  causing  a  decline  In 
mortgage  lending  from  that  source.  The  sit- 
uation woxtid  be  analogous  to  FNMA  opera- 
tlon.s.  And  as  In  the  case  of  FNMA  operations, 
the  regulations  probably  would  have  a  net 
favorable  eSect  on  the  supply  of  mortgage 
credit  though  smaller  than  the  gross  effect. 
But  It  hardly  seems  desirable  to  get  snarled 
up  In  a  new  set  of  regulations  to  create  a 
set  of  unwilling  mortgage  lenders.  If  the 
quantities  Involved  were  significant,  lenders 
would  be  encouraged  to  reorganise  their  ac- 
tivities so  as  to  move  them  out  of  the 
regulated  sector,  and  other  sorts  of  evasion 
would  appear. 

CONCLUSION 

If  It  is  desired  to  channel  credit  directly 
Into  the  mortgage  market.  It  would  be  better 
to  do  It  through  further  development  of 
financing  through  Federal  agencies,  or  If 
absolutely  necessary  through  direct  Treasury 
purchases  of  mortgage  backed  securities. 

To  sum  up.  further  Improvements  In  the 
competitive  position  of  mortgages  can  and 
should  be  made.  But  no  financial  rearrange- 
ment can  be  successful  unless  fiscal  policy 
leaves  enough  capital  resources  available  to 
permit  us  to  meet  all  our  capital  require- 
ments at  reasonable  Interest  rat«s.  In  view 
of  the  strong  demand  for  capital  which  we 
expect  in  the  next  few  years,  flscal  restraint 
Is  required  to  fight  Inflation  and  to  solve  our 
credit  allocation  problems. 


SENATOR  WAYNE  MORSE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President. 
Wayne  Morse  will  be  probably  best  re- 
membered for  his  early  and  farslghted 


opposition  to  tbe  Vietnam  war.  During 
one  of  the  darkest  periods  in  our  history 
he  let  the  world  know  that  the  conscience 
of  America  was  not  dead. 

But  I  also  will  remember  Wayne 
Morse  as  a  man  who  believed  in  making 
people  free;  free  from  the  bonds  of  prej- 
udice, ignorance,  and  social  disadvan- 
tage: free  from  any  tyraimy  that  holds 
men  and  women  back  from  becoming  all 
that  their  natural  abUities  will  allow.  As 
a  self-proclaimed  believer  in  "constitu- 
tional liberalism,"  he  .saw  progressive 
government  as  an  Instrument  of  libera- 
tion. 

He  was  one  of  the  ablest  labor  negotia- 
tors this  country  has  ever  seen.  And  he 
never  broke  faith  with  the  rights  of 
working  people  seeking  to  Improve  their 
lot  tlirough  democratic  action. 

Senator  Morse  was  a  fighter  for  better 
education.  He  knew  that  the  truth  will 
set  us  free.  And  he  knew  that  there  can 
never  be  equality  of  opportunity  as  long 
as  boys  and  giils  in  different  commu- 
nities are  burdened  with  unequal  educa- 
tion. The  first  comprehensive  Federal  aid 
to  education  package— the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Educntion  Act  of  1965 — 
will  be  one  of  his  lasting  monuments. 

Wayne  Morse  belongs  to  a  proud  tradi- 
tion of  western  lawmakers  who  Instinc- 
tively move  to  the  side  of  the  underdog. 
1  remember  the  water  rights  battles  over 
the  California  water  plan  in  the  1850's 
and  1980's.  There  were  tew  In  such  high 
office  to  plead  the  case  for  the  family 
farmer  and  small  landowners.  But 
WasTie  Morse  was  there,  with  all  the  fire 
and  eloquence  of  his  19th-cenutry  Popu- 
list forebears,  just  as  be  had  been  during 
the  tidelands  oil  dispute  and  the  Hells 
Canyon  controversy. 

He  was  there  In  the  cause  of  small 
businessmen,  too.  For  14  years  on  the 
Select  Cominlttee  on  Small  Business  he 
made  sure  business  people  of  modest 
means  got  a  fair  shake  from  their  gov- 
ernment in  procurement  policies  and  the 
sale  of  Federal  lands. 

He  recognized  poor  health  as  a  barrier 
to  full  human  development  end  worked 
tirelessly  for  medicare  and  veterans  hos- 
pitals and  the  Hill-Burton  Act  for  pri- 
vate hospitals. 

When  he  became  an  Independent  in 
the  early  1950's,  Senator  Morse  lost  his 
major  committee  a-sslgnraents  and  was 
given  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee: what  was  then  considered  a  less 
prestigious  assignment.  He  attacked  his- 
work  on  this  committee  as  fiercely  as  he 
had  on  the  major  committees.  Re  quick- 
ly seized  the  opportunity  to  champion  a 
whole  city  of  underdogs.  He  fought  to 
eliminate  racial  segregation  and  to  de- 
liver home  rule  to  the  city.  He  sponsored 
the  legislation  creating  Federal  City  Col- 
lege and  Washington  Technical  Insti- 
tute. 

His  philosophy  of  public  service  was 
simple  and  abiding.  Those  who  knew  him 
well  say  there  was  no  private,  behind- 
the-scenes  WajTie  Morse.  Everything 
was  on  the  record.  He  believed  that  peo- 
ple Inevitably  will  come  to  the  right  con- 
clusion if  only  given  all  the  facts.  When 
the  people  err,  he  reasoned,  it  is  bec&use 
they  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  full 
truth.  To  Wayne  Morse,  the  n,S,  Senate 


was  a  crucible  of  ideas  where  the  truth 
Is  hammered  out  In  debate  and  delivered 
to  the  people. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  remember  Sen- 
ator Morse  for  his  bristling  independence 
and  tenacity,  often  on  the  lonely  side  of 
principle  on  a  given  Issue.  Fewer  know 
of  the  private  anguish  that  led  up  to 
some  of  those  decisions.  But  once  his 
mind  was  set — and  he  knew  be  was 
right — nothing  could  stop  him  nor  slow 
him,  regardless  of  the  consequences  to 
his  own  career. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  sterling  legis- 
lators this  body  has  ever  known.  He  was 
dedicated  to  serving  his  constituents,  his 
country  and  tiis  conscience.  And  he  knew 
just  where  loyalty  to  one  left  off  and 
duty  to  the  next  began. 

Wayne  Morse  fought  for  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  individual.  He  strug- 
gled to  remove  the  bonds  which  hold 
some  back,  and  he  pushed  the  absolute 
limits  of  his  own  native  abilities.  He  tised 
every  gift  he  had — his  intellect,  his 
rhetorical  skills  and  strength  of  person- 
ality— to  pursue  excellence  and  his  sole 
standard  of  total  commitment.  It  Is 
characteristic  that,  at  the  end,  he  re- 
fused to  accept  a  half  life,  tied  to  a 
kidney  machine.  He  preferred  to  accept 
death  as  he  faced  life — without  com- 
promise. 

The  loss  of  Wayne  Morse  comes  trtth- 
in  weeks  of  the  deaths  of  Earl  Warren 
and  Ernest  Gruenlng.  The  loss  of  these 
genuine  American  heroes  sadly  depletes 
our  national  stock. 


INFLATION 


Mr.  MeGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  two 
articles  in  the  New  York  Times  Simday, 
August  4,  1974.  deal  with  two  important 
aspects  of  inflation.  The  articles  point 
out  the  continuing  and  serioiis  nature 
of  inflation  and  the  consequences  we  can 
expect  if  the  economy  proceeds  on  the 
present  course. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Can  thx  AoMiNiKrasnoN  StrSTanc  Ou>-Timk 

RCLIOXON? 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington. — A  question  that  frequently 
comes  up  In  discussions  of  the  course  of  the 
economy  Is:   WUl  they  panic? 

"They"  means  the  Nixon  Administration, 
particularly  the  President  himself.  The  ques- 
tion arises  from  the  all-but-mevltable 
creeping  upward  of  the  nation's  unemploy- 
ment rate  In  the  months  ahead. 

There  are  forecasts  within  the  Government 
Itself  that  the  Jobless  rate  will  cross  the 
magic  6  per  cent  mark  even  before  the  end 
of  this  year,  a  result  of  the  probability  that 
the  growth  of  output  and  employment  will 
not  be  nearly  fast  enough  to  absorb  the  new 
entrants  Into  the  labor  force. 

If  the  words  can  be  believed,  the  Admin- 
istration's position  Is  clear:  no  panic.  The 
new  game  plan  has  been  spelled  out  over 
and  over  again — a  steady  course  of  "mod- 
erate" restraint  on  demand  and  output 
through  fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  for  sev- 
eral ynars  If  necessary,  to  reduce  Inflation 
graduall}-. 

In  bis  televised  address  last  month,  th* 
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President  satd:  "We  are  not  going  to  respond 
to  the  short-term  slack  In  the  economy  by 
priming  the  pumps  o/  Inflation  with  new 
dertcit  spending  or  with  a  new  easing  of 
credit  or  with  tax  cuts  that  would  only  make 
inflation  worse  ...  |the  key  to  eucceasl  Ilea 
m  choosing  a  sensible,  realistic  course  and 
slicking  to  It.  whatever  the  preaaures.  .  .  . 
The  key  in  fighting  Inflation  is  steadiness." 
In  hJs  recent  appearance  before  the  Con- 
ifresslunal  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Ken- 
neth Rush  the  White  House  economic 
counselor,  put  it  all  In  one  sentence:  '"We 
intend  to  pursue  these  policies  untU  the 
de«ire<t  results  are  obtained" 

Needless  to  say,  however,  there  are  skeptics. 
In  the  flrsi  place,  the  Presidents  words  later 
In  his  televised  address  deploring  -impa- 
tience" in  economic  policy  described  preclaely 
the  situation  that  existed  three  years  ago 
when.  In  fact,  he  did  panic. 

His  decision-^  of  Aug.  15,  1071,  Included 
not  only  price  and  wage  controls  but  also 
(less  well  remembered)  new  stimulus  for 
the  economy  through  tax  reduction,  includ- 
ing abolition  of  the  automobile  excise  tax 
and  relnstitutlon  of  the  business  Investment 
tax  credit.  Unemployment  that  year  had  been 
hovering  persistently  at  the  6  per  cent 
level — not  rising  but  not  falling,  either. 

The  skepticism  has  been  perhaps  best  ex- 
pressed by  Gardner  Ackley,  former  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

In  a  recent  address  he  described  the  Ad- 
ministration's planned  course  as  'not  so 
much  wrong  economics  as  silly  poliucs."  Ar- 
guing that  "everyone  knows  we  are  not  going 
to  put  down  inflation  at  whatever  cost."  Mr. 
Ackley  said  that  u  is  all  the  more  difficult, 
tMcause  or  this  general  conviction,  to  make  a 
policy  of  sustained  restraint  work, 

"Maybe  it's  too  bad  that  we've  lost  our 
innocence"  he  said,  "and  thereby  eroded 
the  effectiveness  of  monetary  and  fiscal  poli- 
cies But  who  was  It  that  kept  telling  us — 
as  late  as  last  March — that  the  Government 
was  fully  prepared  to  'bust  the  budget  If  ris- 
ing unemployment  became  a  problem?  Who 
suddenly  twitched  from  despising  any  kind 
of  Intervention  in  wage  and  price  decision 
to  an  across-the-board  wage-price  freeze? 

■'An  already  discredited  poUtlcal  leadership 
does  not  create  national  determination  in 
support  or  a  masochistic  policy  &imply  by  re- 
peating. t,ver  and  over  agaui,  that— thU 
lime— we  are  determined  we  are  united,  we 
will  not  flinch  The  Admin  titration  a  sup- 
porters In  big  business  will  be  the  first  to 
cry  uncle  if  the  policy  really  begins  to  bite  ' 
On  one  Key  point  Mr.  Ackley  has  support 
rr'»m  wiihtn  the  Administration  Wtlltam 
Fellner.  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Ad\  i-'>ers  and  an  architect  of  the  pres- 
ent policy,  has  publicly  conceded  that  n  is 
far  more  aimcult  to  make  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary restraint  succeed  with  a  minimum  of 
liAlu  If  the  policy  lacks  credibility. 

Mr.  Ackley  believes  the  policy  has  scarcely 
any  credibility  at  all  But  there  Is  a  school 
of  thoujJlit  that  feels  that  thij  time.  Just 
possibly,  the  policy  will  be  aarried  through 
even  If  unemployment  rises  above  «  per  cent. 
Ihe  keystone  of  this  argument  is  one  fact: 
Mr  NUon  Is  not  running  for  anything. 

A  secondary  fact  Is  that  the  President's 
top  advisers  are  uncommonly  united  on  the 
tfMcy  coune.  and  this  wUl  conUnue  to  be 
the  case  when  AUn  Greenspan  Joins  the  team 
^  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 
It  can  be  noted. 
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JsucceMor.  Oerald  R  Pord.  Is  on  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  baalc  economle  policy  of  eus- 
talned,  though  moderate,  restraint.  And 
though  many  people  are  skeptical.  Mr.  Ford 
has  gone  on  record  repeatedly  that  he  will 
not  run  for  any  oOlce  In  1976. 
In  any  event,  the  question  remains:  Will 


prices,  steadily  dwindling  confidence,  steadily 
cheerful  assurancea  from  the  iUUnlolitratlaa 
followed  toy  steadily  worsening  results." 

The  past  week  produced  another  batch  of 
worsening  results.  The  more  dlsconcertlni: 
were  these:  ^ 

The  decline  of  0.4  per  cent  In  the  leading 


ifaey  panic?  The  answer  may  not  be  obvious      economic  Indicators  m  June,  the  first  drop 

na   Mr     4.-1.1-..    t ^i, —  thIS   ycaf. 

The  12  per  cent  reduction  In  building  con. 
tract  awards  In  June. 

The  continued  slump  In  machine-tool 
orders  this  year,  with  the  16  per  cent  decline 
In  Jtrne  from  May's  total,  although  volume  is 
stm  15  per  cent  above  the  year-ago  figure 

The  0.2  per  cent  dip  In  factory  orders  In 
June,  the  first  downturn  this  year. 

The  three-year  high  to  labor  strikes  in 
June. 

The  return  of  the  nation's  foreign  trade 
to  a  deficit  figure  In  June,  fully  erasing  the 
earlier  surpluses  this  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  financial  markets  con- 
tinued under  severe  pressure.  The  leading 
stock  averages  fell  back  to  four-year  lows. 
bond  prices  declined  lurther  and  there  were 
unrelentflhg  strains  on  the  thrift  institutions 
because  of  recotd-high  toterest  rates.  More 
pressure  on  them  will  come  this  week  when 
the  Treasury  Itself  sells  M-bUllon  of  notes 
with  a  record  9  per  cent  coupon. 

But  the  worst  news  of  all  came  from  the 
farm  front  last  week.  The  Agriculture  De- 
partment said  that  prices  paid  farmers  rose 
a  hefty  6  per  cent  In  June,  reversing  a  four- 
month  decline  and  postog  the  probability  of 
greater  Inflationary  pressure  m  the  major 
price  todexes  In  the  months  ahead. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  renewed  up- 
turn In  food  and  livestock  prices  has  been 
the  severe  drought  to  the  farm  belt,  which 
has  reduced  expectations  for  this  year's 
harvest  and  livestock  production.  There  are 
estimates  that  the  lack  of  rainfall  has  al- 
ready cost  almost  (6-binion  In  crop  losses, 
with  more  almost  certainly  ahead. 

The  corn  crop,  orlgtoally  predicted  to  reach 
a  historic  level  of  6.7  million  bushels.  Is  now 
foreca.st  to  a  range  of  5.9  billion  to  6.2  bUllon 
bushels,  while  the  wheat  forecast  has  been 
cut  from  2.2  billion  bushels  to  1-92  billion 
bushels.  In  addition  to  pushing  prices 
higher,  these  lower  estimates  are  bad  news 
for  a  world  so  dependent  on  an  abundant 
American  harvest. 

In  anticipation  of  the  less  ample  crops, 
prices  In  the  commodity  futures  markets 
have  been  turntog  upward  to  recent  weeks. 
Those  looking  for  a  sliver  Ilntog  In  cur- 
rent economic  news  had  llnle  to  satisfy  them 
to  the  most  recent  data.  Only  the  business 
capital-spending  area  provides  some  encour- 
agement, but  even  that  may  be  .clipping  be- 
cause of  sky-high  Interest  rates  and  the  ele- 
vated cost  of  construction. 

There  have  already  been  cutbacks  In  util- 
ity spending  for   those   reasons  as   well  as 


as  Mr.  Ackley  Implies. 

Wanted:  New  iKSPXEA'noN 
(By  Thomas  E.  MuUaneyl 
Alter  a  meeting  at  the  White  House  on 
July  11,  at  which  President  Nlion  solicited 
the  views  of  leading  businessmen  and  econ- 
omists on  the  state  of  the  economy  and  their 
recommendations  for  dealUig  with  Inflation, 
one  prominent  executive  who  had  not  been  a 
political  supporter  of  the  Administration 
emerged  from  the  fie.islon  Impressed  with  the 
scope  and  breadth  of  the  briefing.  He  pro- 
claimed: 

"I  came  away  with  the  sense  that  there's 
still  a  Government  " 

In  the  same  vein,  several  top  Administra- 
tion officials  have  stressed  In  recent  months 
the  claim  that  the  business  of  Oovernment 
13  still  being  earned  out  to  their  depart- 
ments and  In  relation  to  the  executive 
branch,  both  energetically  and  without  ma- 
jor impediments  despite  the  President's  po- 
litical difficulties. 

Kenneth  Rush,  the  President's  chief  eco- 
nomic policy  coordinator.  Joined  In  that 
chorus  last  week  when  he  asserted  that  the 
impeachment  proceedings  agatast  Mr.  Nixon 
"have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  policies 
we  are  following."  although  he  conceded  that 
the  threat  of  the  President's  removal  from 
.-)IBca  had  exerted  a  "disturbing  tofluence " 
on  the  economy  by  creattog  uncertainty  in 
the  business  community. 

Prom  the  Administration's  viewpoint,  all 
of  that  may  well  seem  to  be  valid,  but  the 
fact  Is  that  the  trauma  of  Watergate  and  the 
dellberallons  of  the  House  JudlcUiry  Com- 
mittee, which  finished  voting  three  articles 
of  Impeachment  last  week,  have  produced  a 
partial  paralysis  In  the  Oovernment  that 
threatens  further  Instability  In  domestic 
and  International  economic  affaire  as  well 
as  continued  nervousness  In  the  financial  and 
foreign-exchange  markets. 

Is  the  store  really  being  attended  to  eSec- 
tl\ely  in  Washington?  Is  the  Admlulstratlon 
providing  the  necessary  attenuon  and  lead- 
ership to  meet  the  twin  problems  of  Infla- 
tion and  recession  head-on?  Is  CongreM  re- 
sponding responsibly  to  Its  own  obUgatlons 
In  the  economic  realm  In  this  era  of  mam- 
moth problems? 

Several  recent  developments  suggest  that 
the  answers,  unfonunatelv.  are  negative  on 
»U  counts.  The  American  economy  Is  en- 
meshed In  a  web  of  economic  enlemas  that 
are  not  being  addressed  adequately  simply 
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Mcausa  the  nation  Is  distracted  so  Intense-      energy  conservation  steps  by  business  and 


too.  that  it  la  dlfGcult 
forCongn.-=s  to  force  a  major  'j^ange  In  policy 
over  the  -..hjectton  of  the  Adminisuation  in 
t^jwer.  no  matter  how  lartje  the  liberal 
majoflty  may   be  in  the   next  C^ngrosa. 

Of  course,  the  Prci.ident.  may  well  be  re- 
moved from  office  through  the  Impeachment 
process.   8m   tba   man   who    woiUd   b*  bla 


IV  by  the  Watergate  drama.  Its  various  out- 
croppings  and  the  laborious  process  of  a 
Presidential  Impeachment.  It  is  a  situation 
fraught  with  potentially  serious  economic 
dangers.  The  quicker  the  uncertainty  ends- 
one  way  or  the  other— the  better 

The  Administration,  to  this  point,  has  come 
up  with  no  new  or  Imaginative  prescription 
for  dealing  with  an  Inflation  and  a  stagnant 
economy  that  appear  to  be  worsening  almost 
without,  detection  and  sumclent  concern. 

And  on  its  part.  Congress  can  be  faulted 
both  for  hasty  action  on  .wmo  legislation 
and  for  dragging  lt«  feet  on  otlier  important 
legWatloo.  particularly  lu  the  tax  and  trade 
areas  There  has  Uen  no  clarion  caU  for 
action  and  no  compulsive  push  for  It  on 
those  two  Important  Issues. 

Meanwhile.  ik>  Senator  Uoyd  M.  Bentson 
Jr..  Democrat  of  Texas,  m  aptly  put  It  m 
bis  party's  rejoinder  to  the  recent  economic 
address  of  President  NUon.  the  United  States 
Is    being    confronted    with    "steadily    rismg 


:he  public.  And  the  Pord  Motor  Company 
Indicated  a  5  to  8  per  cent  cutback — more 
than  •a20-mllllon~ln  Its  capital  expendi- 
tures for  the  next  year  because  it  doesn't 
have  the  money  for  It. 

Perhaps  the  most  constructive  recent  de- 
velopment for  the  business  optimists  has 
been  the  undiminished  strength  of  corporate 
pronts.  though  that  has  been  largely  due  to 
Inventory  profits  resulting  from  Inflation.  In 
the  second  quarter,  corporate  profits  showed 
a  gain  of  about  37  per  cent  In  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank's  survey.  Aggregate  after- 
tax earntnjLrs  for  1  100  companies  were  placed 
at  *n., 176.500.000.  But  productivity  has  not 
been  Impressive,  and  unit  labor  coata  have 
been  Jumping  sharply,  subjecting  industry 
to  .serious  pressures. 

One  possibly  favorable  straw  !n  the  wind 
for  the  general  economy,  however,  was  last 
month's  slight  upward  move  In  the  Con- 
ference Board's  "help  wanted"  advertising 
Index.  This  may  Indicate  a  decline,  or  at 
least  steadiness.  In  the  current  6.3  ner  cent 


unemployment  rate  for  a  while,  though  even 
the  Administration  is  conceding  the  rate 
may  reach  the  6  per  cent  level  by  year-end. 
Some  private  economists  (Including  Walter 
Heller,  a  former  head  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers)  have  been  warning  that 
Joblessness  may  reach  the  7  per  cent  level 
unless  the  fist-tight  monetary  policy  Is  soon 
relaxed . 

However.  In  his  rebuttal  to  President  Nixon 
last  week.  Senator  Bentsen  did  not  produce 
any  startling  new  Ideas  for  dealing  with  the 
nations  severe  economic  problems.  He  even 
endorsed  one  of  the  cardinal  tenets  of  the 
Administration's  program— reduced  Federal 
spending. 

His  other  points — worthy  though  hardly 
innovative — included  an  exhortation  that 
banks  curb  their  foreign  lending  and  chan- 
nel more  funds  toward  production  of  mate- 
rials In  short  supply,  the  establishment  of  a 
cost-of-living  task  force  to  Identify  and  at- 
tempt to  avoid  and  reduce  Inflationary  price 
and  wage  increases,  tax  reforms  to  ellml- 
nsie  loopholes  and  efforts  to  Increase  Indus- 
trial and  agricultural  productivity  through 
research   and  Job-training   programs. 

The  Administration  moved  to  set  up  the 
suggested  cost-of-living  task  force  through 
legislative  action  a  few  days  after  Senator 
Bentsen's  speech,  hut  It  Is  questionable  how 
effective  such  an  organization  can  be  with- 
out real  teeth  in  It  to  dissuade  business  and 
labor  from  excessive  actions.  It  has  the  ring 
of  the  -Jawboning"  programs  of  yore  that 
were  almost  totally  Ineffective. 

ThiLs.  at  the  mid-point  of  summer,  the 
general  economic  outlook  continues  rather 
unexciting.  The  economy  does  not  seem  to 
be  heading  for  a  great  disaster,  but  It  may 
well  operate  below  its  ceiling  for  some  time. 
with  prices  ."till  rising  and  unemplojTnent 
gaining — unless  something  unexpected  comes 
along  on  the  economic  or  political  scenes 
or  some  inspiration  on  a  new  Idea  develops 
la  Washington. 


GRAIN  RESERVES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  a  July  23  New  York  Times 
article.  "For  a  Grain  Reserve."  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark). 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  provlcJed 
strong  leadership  in  this  area  since  com- 
ing to  the  Senate.  He  points  out  the  In- 
stability of  farm  prices,  and  he  suggests: 

A  grain  reserve  would  establish  a  greater 
degree  of  price  stability  because  the  Govern- 
ment would  purchase  grain  when  the  pnc« 
Is  too  low  and  sell  from  the  reserve  when 
the  price  is  too  high. 

Senator  Clark  also  points  out  the  im- 
portance ol  adequate  food  supplies  in 
combating  inflation: 

A  good  grain  system  will  help  combat  ir- 
flatlon  In  this  country  by  providing  addi- 
tional supplies  when  grain  prices  start  ris- 
ins;  rapidly.  It  will  help  farmers  achieve  a 
degree  of  stability  they  have  never  known 
and  It  will  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  preventing  starvation  In  various  parts  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senator 
Clark's  leadersliip  In  the  reserves  area, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  &  Grain  Rkrkrvk 
(By  Dick  Clark) 

Washington. — Advocates  of  a  grain  reserve 
bave  been  arotmd  (or  &  long  time.  Joeeph 


had  the  first  published  proposal — in  the  Old 
Testament — and  since  then  many  people  have 
talked  of  tho  Importance  of  estabti^ilng  an 
"ever-normal  granary."  A  reserve  of  essen- 
tial feed  grains  to  protect  people  and  na- 
tions against  crop  faUure  and  famine  always 
has  been  a  sound  idea,  but  the  case  for 
one  Is  especlaUy  strong  today. 

The  very  real  threat  of  a  serious  world- 
wide food  shortage  Is  the  most  Important 
reason  for  a  reserve,  and  It  alone  should  be 
Incentive  enough  for  the  United  States  and 
other  major  agricultural  nations  to  take  im- 
mediate action.  A  growing  world  population. 
combined  with  shortages  of  energy,  water, 
fertilizer  and  land  have  convinced  many  e:t- 
perts  on  world  food  problems  that  wide- 
spread famine  and  starvation  are  possible  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

Other  experts  dispute  these  predictions, 
but  the  famine  in  sub-Sahara  Africa  is  in- 
disputable  and  so  is  the  possibility  of  con- 
tinued and  Increased  world  food  shortages. 
Given  all  of  this.  It  la  difflctilt  to  understand 
objections  to  a  grain  reserve  that  would  save 
and  stockpile  a  small  fraction  of  annual 
grain  production   to  prevent  starvation. 

A  world  In  which  some  nations  are  aflluent 
while  others  starve  Is  not  likely  to  be  a 
peaceful  one.  So,  there  are  both  humani- 
tarian and  political  reasons  to  encourage 
the  developed  nations  to  commit  themselves 
to  a  significant  effort  to  fight  hunger  and 
starvation,  and  a  grain  reserve  Is  an  Indis- 
pensable part  of  that  commitment.  As  the 
major  surplus  grain  producer  In  the  world. 
the  United  Stales  should  take  the  first  step 
by  establishing  Its  own  grain  reserve. 

However  compelling  the  reasons  for  a  grain 
reserve,  they  probably  will  not  be  sufBclent 
to  push  the  necessary  legislation  through 
Congress.  The  Senate  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry Committee  recently  held  hearings  on 
two  grain  reserve  bUIs  and  there  was  Uttle 
consideration  of  world  food  problems.  In- 
stead, the  discussion  centered  on  domestic 
food  prices  and  domestic  farm   Income. 

The  primary  objection  to  a  grain  reserve 
is  the  fear  that  It  will  hurt  farmers  by  keep- 
ing grain  prices  artificially  low.  In  the  post. 
Government-held  supplies  have  been  used 
to  depress  prices,  but  the  current  grain  re- 
serve proposals  provide  new  protection  for 
the  farmer.  They  insure  that  grain  can  be 
sold  from  the  reserve  only  when  there  is  a 
shortage  and  only  at  a  price  that  provides 
the  farmer  a  profit. 

Opponents  of  grain  reserves  frequently  at- 
tempt to  belittle  the  proposals,  asserting 
that  a  Oovernment  grain  reserve  would  lead 
to  Government  reserves  of  other  products 
such  as  cars  and  television  sets.  This  Is  non- 
sense. There  are  significant  differences.  An 
ituidequatp  automobile  supply  means  Incon- 
venience. But  food  Is  essential,  and  an  In- 
adequate food  supply  means  starvation. 

.^yrlculture  is  unique  In  other  respects. 
It  Is  characterized  by  instability  that  drives 
farm  prices  up  one  year  and  down  the  next. 
unci  hurts  both  farmers  and  consumers  in 
the  process.  A  grain  reserve  uotild  establish 
a  greater  degree  of  prloe  stabUlty  because 
the  Government  would  purchase  grain  when 
the  price  Is  too  low  and  sell  fro.Ti  the  reserves 
when  the  price  Is  too  high. 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  pro- 
vides convhiclng  evidence  of  the  potential 
for  a  grain  reserve  A  worldwide  grain  short- 
age drove  the  price  of  grain  up  sharply. 
This  led  to  hlf;her  prices  for  other  farm 
products,  and  consumers  suffered — while,  lu 
the  short  run.  farmers  beneflted. 

But  soon,  the  luev  liable  happened.  Live- 
stock producers  were  hurt  by  high  feed 
prices  and  consumer  rcractlon  to  high  meat 
prices.  The  high  farm  prices  of  1973  ea- 
oouraged  farmers  to  purchase  tuore  land, 
equipment  and  supplies  for  the  coming 
year.  As  they  did.  the  prices  paid  by  farmers 
escalated.  In  the  past  few  months,  grain 
prices  have  (alien  lu  anticipation  of  record 


harvests  this  year,  and  many  farmers  face 
the  possibility  of  selling  their  grain  for 
prices  below  the  cost  of  production.  Every- 
one would  have  been  much  better  off  had 
there  been  a  grain  reserve  to  keep  prices 
from  rising  so  much  last  year  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  falling  too  low  this  year- 
A  good  grain  system  wui  help  combat 
tnfiatton  in  this  country  by  providmg  addi- 
tional supplies  when  grain  prices  start  nslng 
rapidly.  It  will  help  farmers  achieve  a  de- 
gree of  stabUlt7  they  have  never  knou-n  and 
It  wlU  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
preventing  starvation  In  various  pe^ts  of 
the  world. 


A  REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  ON 
OVERSIGHT  HEARINGS  ON  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  SERVICE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  wish  to  place  before  the  Senate  and 
the  American  people  the  first  oi  several 
reports  on  the  administration  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  as  covered  in 
hearings  before  my  Subcommittee  on  the 
Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government.  In  April  and  May  of  this 
year. 

Certainly.  Mr.  President,  the  allega- 
tion of  misuse  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
system  by  Presidential  aides  has  caused 
concern  and  anger  for  many  citizens. 
Repeatedly  over  the  past  2  years  we  have 
heard  uglj'  reports  of  clandestine  com- 
munications between  the  White  House 
and  IRS.  Beginning  with  material  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities,  and 
continuing  with  testimony  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  evidence  of 
attempted  abuse  oi  the  tax  system  for 
private  or  political  gain  has  grown  more 
and  more  disturbing.  The  tragic  impli- 
cations of  an  "enemies  list."  the  Ques- 
tionable mention  ol  the  use  of  "confi- 
dential" tax  materials  in  White  House 
memoranda,  and  other  Indicatioos  ol 
pohtical  harassment  or  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy of  indi\idual  citizens — the  tragic 
implications  of  those  revelations,  Mr. 
President,  have  raised  the  specter  of  a 
police  stale  in  the  minds  of  journalists 
and  commentators  as  well  as  in  the  minds 
of  taxpaying  citizens  everywhere  in  the 
Nation. 

On  December  30.  1973.  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation  substantially  cleared  the 
IRS  oi  the  charge  that  IHS  had  ever 
succumbed  to  White  House  pressure  to 
harass  'enemies'  of  the  White  House 
However,  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  recently  released  a  substantial 
amoimt  of  evidence  which  confirms  data 
collected  earlier  by  the  select  commit- 
tee and  indicating  severe  pressure  from 
White  House  aides  on  the  IRS.  There  is 
some  mdicarion  that  this;  presisure  may 
have  produced  modest  results.  But  even 
if  no  result  was  torthcoming.  the  attempt 
to  use  our  tax  system  in  this  manner  Is 
most  disturbing. 

White  House  initiated  audits  of  pri- 
vate citizens,  financial  exposure  oi  in- 
dividual taxpayers,  and  the  embaiTass- 
lug  use  of  coiifideiui<il  luforuMiion  about 
income,  health  deductions,  and  chunus- 
ble  contributions  ai-e  all  actions  that 
quite  correctly  anger  and  inghteii  tax- 
payers. The  result  of  these  allegations  of 
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misuse  of  power  has  been  an  Increasing 
mistrust  of  the  tax  system  by  many 
American  taxpayers.  This  new  wariness 
offers  nothing  but  tragedy  to  all  of  us. 
Without  the  trust  of  the  taxpaying  pub- 
lic in  the  correctness  and  honor  of  our 
tax  collectors,  our  entire  system  of  vol- 
untary tax  compliance  will  fall. 

The  charges  I  have  mentioned  have 
been  widely  pubUcized.  They  cannot  be 
dismissed.  They  must  be  considered  and 
addressed  by  the  Congress,  and  a  report 
must  be  made  to  the  people  on  their 
truth  or  validity. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Smith  Hemp- 
stone,  published  in  the  Washington  Star- 
News  of  July  24.  1974,  entlUed  'An  Ero- 
sion of  Fallh." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

An  EaosloN  OF  Paith 
(By  Smltli  Hempstonei 
All  thfct  Wlilte  Bous«  messing  around  wlm 
income  tax  returns  Is.  of  course,  or  Interest 
to  Water^^ate  prosecutor.*!  and  members  ol 
the  House  judiciary  Committee  wlio  are  look- 
ing Tor  potential  criminal  or  Impeactiable 
behavior  But  there  Is  another  aspect  to  this 
matter  that  deserves  attention— that  Is  the 
effect  the  disclosures  might  have  on  the  faith 
of  Amerlrans  In  the  tax  system. 

There  was  a  lime  when  taxpayers  could 
assume  that,  except  for  examination  by  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  agents,  their  federal 
returns  were  reasonably  safe  from  the  eyes  of 
curiosity  sce.icers  or  others  with  political  mo- 
tives or  mischievous  Intent.  But  It  Is  evi- 
dent now  that  the  confidentiality  of  tax  re- 
turns has  been  violated  ou  a  large  scale. 

Prom  the  evidence  at  hand,  the  White 
House  has  lieen  the  worst  offender,  but  It  la 
not  the  only  one.  There  was.  tor  example,  the 
peddling  of  the  President's  tax  Information, 
perhaps  even  a  copy  of  the  return  Itself,  to 
a_  newspaper,  which  promptly  reported  that 
N'lxon  paid  only  a  paltry  tax  for  two  years. 
Whether  the  disclosure  of  his  huge  deduc- 
tions and  minuscule  tax  payments  served  a 
public  good  IS  not  the  point  here.  The  point 
la  that  the  conftdentlallty  of  his  returns,  a 
confidentiality  he  bad  a  right  to  expect  would 
be  protected,  was  violated. 

Confidentiality  of  returns  frequently  la 
violated  loo.  by  congresalonal  committees. 
They  have  little  trouble  getting  returns  lor 
inveatigatiohi  of  one  kind  or  another,  and 
the  sleve-Uke  quality  that  committee  opera- 
tions often  have  practically  assures  that  any 
confidential  material  la  soon  going  to  show  up 
tn  public  print. 

It  seema  that  other  units  In  the  executive 
branch  in  addition  to  the  White  House  have 
Tio  parucuiar  compunction  about  ordering 
up  tax  retiirna  for  perusal.  There  was  the  in- 
sunce  In  1973  when  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture provaUed  upon  the  President  to  au- 
thorize it  to  examine  the  returns  of  the  na- 
tion's 3  million  farmers. 

Tnere  apparently  was  no  evu  Intent:  the 
department  wanted  to  compUe  statistical  In- 
formation that  it  thought  might  be  useful  In 
'  maHlnj  farm  policy.  Yet  auch  a  ma&slve  ex- 
amination of  returns  by  It.  or  any  other  gov- 
ernmental agency,  would  be  a  completely  un- 
jusllSed  invasion  of  the  rlghu  of  taxpayers 
to  have  their  returns  remain  confidential. 

Fortunately,  the  President  rescinded  the 
order  after  some  congressmen  found  out 
about  It  and  the  preia  publicized  it. 

But   the  efforts  of  the  Watergate   White 

House  to  politicise  the  IBS  have  to  be  the 

ultimate  In  sheer  gall  and  misuse  of  power. 

The  Bouse  Judiciary  Committee   has  re- 
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leased  a  report  detaUlng  White  House  activi- 
ties m  this  area  that  beggars  the  Imagina- 
tion. The  President's  men  went  after  leaders 
of  other  parties,  after  financial  contributors 
to  political  opponcnu,  after  tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations that  they  thought  antl-Nlxon, 
alter  unfriendly  newsmen,  alter  anyone  who 
they  thought  Impeded  their  politics  or  their 
p<3llcles. 

It  was  so  bad  that  one  IRS  commissioner 
charged  In  a  sworn  statement  to  Watergate 
Investigators  that  the  White  House  •was  try- 
ing to  Install  a  "personal  police  force'  within 
the  IHS  hierarchy. 

Probably  other  administrations  have  used 
IRS  against  political  enemies,  but  surely  not 
to  the  extent  revealed  in  the  Rouse  commlt- 
tees  report.  And  the  argument  that  It  baa 
been  done  before  doesnt  make  It  anv  more 
palatable,  and  doesn't  make  It  right.' 

Congress  and  the  public  ought  to  Insist, 
through  tighter  laws  or  whatever  else  is 
needed,  that  thla  Kind  of  political  hardball 
ivlth  tax  returns  bo  stopped  now  before  any 
other  administrations  are  tempUd  to  play  It. 
Disclosure  of  this  abuse  of  power  comes 
on  top  of  the  revelation  a  few  months  ago 
that  the  President  himself  used  every  loop- 
hole he  and  his  tax  advisers  could  find  to 
lower  his  own  tax  bul.  and  that  IHS  let  him 
get  away  with  It  untu  the  pressure  of  Water- 
gate and  public  opinion  forced  the  agency 
to  re-examine  his  returns  and  to  assess  an 
additional  M6S,000  In  taxes  and  Interest. 

The  American  tax  sj'stem  depends  on  vol- 
untary compliance  by  citizens. 

The  foundation  of  the  system  Is  the  faith 
of  taxpayers  lu  ita  basic  fairness  and  m  the 
confidentiality  of  their  returns.  It  would  be 
unfortunate  Indeed  It  the  disclosures  of 
Watergate  caused  an  erosion  In  that  talth 
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Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Hempstone's  article  describes 
very  aptly  one  of  the  basic  problems 
which  we  must  solve.  The  loosely  regu- 
lated passage  of  tax  mlormation  from 
IRS  to  the  FBI.  the  Executive,  and  the 
Congress  itself  must  come  under  our  con- 
sideration. We  must  be  positive  that  suf- 
ficient protections  are  present  and  that 
citizen  rights  to  privacy  are  preserved 

On  July  18,  1974.  the  Senate  passed 
legislation  proposed  by  ray  distinguished 
colleague  from  Connecticut.  Senator 
Lowell  Weicker,  to  prevent  anyone  ex- 
cept the  President  or  legally  Identified 
Justice  and  Treasury  Department  per- 
sonnel from  acquiring  tax  return  Infor- 
mation. Tax  checlts  would  continue  to  be 
made,  but  only  in  response  to  written 
Presidential  requests.  A  record  would 
then  be  kept. 

I  certainly  supported  that  legklatlon 
and  am  very  disappointed  that  the 
amendment  was  eliminated  in  confer- 
ence with  the  House.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  amendment  was  removed 
because  the  conferees  did  not  feel  the 
legislative  vehicle  was  appropriate,  not 
because  they  were  in  disagreement  with 
the  amendment.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  will  reintro- 
duce his  leglslaUon  and  I  will  offer  my 
support  for  that  legislation  when  it  is 
introduced. 

I  believe,  however,  that  we  must  go 
even  further  by  enacting  leglslaOon  to 
tightly  constrict  the  release  of  private 
and  personal  Information  foimd  on  a  tax 
return.  Within  the  next  few  weeks  I  plan 
to  Introduce  legislation  which  would  do 
the  following  things: 

First.  Prevent  transmission  of  any  tax 
return  Information  to  any  person  except 


those  individuals  appropriately  desig- 
nated by  the  Justice  Department  to  re- 
ceive tax  return  Information  for  legiti- 
mate prosecutorial  purposes,  and  make 
it  a  criminal  offense  for  any  such  appro- 
priately designated  official  to  pass  tax 
information  to  anyone  else  without  prior 
written  consent  of  the  taxpayer  involved 
Second.  Prohibit  the  release  of  tax  In- 
formaUon  to  any  part  of  the  execuUve 
branch  or  to  the  Congress  until  receipt 
by  the  IRS  of  written  consent  from  the 
taxpayer  concerned.  This  means  that 
prospective  appointees  or  employees 
would  have  to  agree  to  the  release  of 
tax  information  before  a  tax  check  could 
occur. 

Third.  Make  It  a  criminal  offense  for 
any  person  In  an  unauthorized  position 
to  receive  tax  or  other  information  taken 
from  a  tax  return. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  restrictions  I 
am  suggesting  are  badly  needed  ones 
Establishing  criminal  liability  for  the 
transmission  of  tax  information  to  those 
not  authorized  to  receive  it,  coupled  with 
criminal  liabUity  for  the  receipt  of  such 
information  without  authorization,  puts 
definite  and  clear  legal  constraints  on 
those  who  might  be  tempted,  for  what- 
ever reasons,  to  seek  loopholes  in  the  law 
The  further  requirement  of  written  con- 
sent from  the  taxpayer  provides  a  needed 
protecUon  for  individual  privacy  of  tax 
information  and  projects  against 
capricious  misuse  of  the  system  by  any 
official. 

I  have  serious  questions  about  the 
legitimacy  of  the  tax  check  as  a  means 
of  Judging  the  fitness  of  a  prospective 
employee  or  appointee,  and  I  certainly 
feel  that  such  a  person  should  be  entitled 
to  knowledge  that  information  about  him 
Is  being  released  by  the  IRS.  This  goes  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  right  of  privacy 
which  we  seek  to  protect  under  our  tax 
system. 

In  the  course  of  the  oversight  hearing 
held  by  my  subcommittee  on  June  12, 
1974. 1  was  able  to  discuss  the  matter  of 
tax  privacy  with  Commissioner  Donald 
Alexander.  Mr.  Alexander  is  an  excellent 
administrator  and  is  widely  acclaimed  as 
an  experienced  tax  lawyer.  Bevond  that 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Commissioner  is 
an  honorable  man.  and  is  deepl.v  dis- 
tressed by  the  current  climate  of  mis- 
trust surrounding  the  IRS. 

In  our  dialog  at  the  hearings  we 
agreed  that  strong  guldeUnes  for  and 
limitations  on  the  release  of  sensitive  tax 
Information  were  essential  steps  in  our 
effort  to  return  trust  in  the  system  to  the 
people.  Existins  restrictions  are  inade- 
quate and  even  in  some  cases  tie  the 
hands  of  IRS  officials.  The  present  IRS 
administration  has  not  been  accused  of 
wrongdoing,  but  they  must  straggle  to 
oveicome  the  cynicism  which  Is  prevalent 
as  a  result  of  the  allegations  of  wrong 
doing  by  past  IRS  administrations.  In 
addition,  they  are  rightly  concerned 
about  the  problems  which  will  face  fu- 
ture IRS  personnel  as  a  result  of  that 
growing  mistrust. 

Mr.  Pre.sldent.  there  are  several  con- 
gressional committees  which  are  con- 
cerned with  IRS  matters  and  tax  prob- 
lems. The  work  of  each  of  those  commit- 
tees Is  Important  to  our  total  tax  system. 
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But  unless  we  can  stop  the  erosion  of 
faith  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  In 
the  basic  decency  of  the  system,  then  no 
effort  we  make  will  really  solve  our  tax 
problems.  The  voluntarj-  taxpayer  must 
have  absolute  belief  that  his  pri\*acy  will 
not  be  invaded,  that  his  rights  will  not 
be  breached,  and  that  his  tax  returns 
vdW  be  handled  with  scrupulous  equity 
and  fairness  by  the  IRS  personnel  who 
receive  them. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  helpful  for 
all  citizens  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  the  testimony  of  Commissioner 
Alexander  before  my  subcommittee  con- 
cerning this  serious  problem.  For  that 
reason,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  portions  of  the  testimony 
on  political  activities  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  beii«  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

POUCT   ON  PotmCAL  ACTIVITIES 

Senator  Montoya.  I'm  very  concerned.  Mr. 
Commissioner,  about  the  complaints  of 
hara.'isment.  I  want  to  go  into  this  further. 
Tou  have  read  In  the  paper  and  beard  on 
television,  commentaries  about  the  enemies' 
list  and  friends*  list  that  have  emanated 
from  the  Whlt«  House  to  the  Internal  B«ve- 
nue  Service,  and  reports  going  back  and 
forth  with  respect  to  enemies  and  certain 
concessions  being  made  to  friends  of  the 
White  House.  l"m  concerned  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  been  used  In 
the  past.  It  has  been  used  by  the  White 
House  for  political  favoritism  and  poUttcal 
retribution.  Can  you  teU  thU  committee 
what  your  policy  has  been  since  you  became 
Conunlssloner  of  Internal  Revenue  and  what 
we  can  expect  In  the  futiire  to  see  that  what 
ha."?  happened  in  the  past  does  not  reoccur? 

Commissioner  Alexandcb.  My  policy  Is,  has 
been,  and  wlU  be.  that  politics  has  no  part 
In  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Political 
liews  are  Irrelevant.  Political  activities  wUl 
not  be  indulged  in  or  permitted  in  any  way. 
No  pressure  has  been  brought  upon  me  to 
start  an  audit,  stop  an  audit,  start  any 
other  enforcement  process,  or  affect  It  In 
any  way,  since  I  have  been  In  office,  and  none 
win  be.  If  any  were.  I  would  not  give  in.  In 
any  way.  to  any  such  pressure.  If  I  were  or- 
dered to.  I  would  refuse  to  obey  the  order. 
That's  the  policy  of  Internal  Revenue  and 
that  will  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue,  We  have  the  largest  and  most 
dlfflcult  Job  In  the  world  In  law  enforcement. 
The  only  way  we  can  do  thla  Job  correctly 
and  well  Is  to  keep  politics  out. 

Senator  Montoya.  May  I  say.  Commis- 
sioner, that  I  commend  you  for  the  state- 
ment you  have  made.  I  know  you  mean  it.  I 
know  you  have  the  stamina  and  the  will  to 
carry  it  out.  I  know  you  are  the  kind  of  man 
who  has  the  Integrity  and  that  you  would 
rather  resign  than  succiunb  to  any  such  po- 
litical pressure.  That  Is  what  we  have  to  as- 
sure the  American  people  of.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  policy  wUl  be  such  that  It 
will  carry  out  the  edict  of  CongreRS  with  re- 
spect to  our  tajt  laws  and  with  Justice  for  all. 
I  am  hopeful  that  those  under  vou  will  do 
the  same. 

Commissioner  ALEXANnni  Mr.  Chairman. 
I'm  convinced  that  all  of  those  In  Internal 
Revenue  share  these  views.  I'm  convinced 
that  long  after  I'm  gone,  those  having  the 
responsibility  for  directing  and  managing 
Will  continue  to  share  those  views.  We  not 
only  have  to  conduct  our  affairs  properlv 
and  soundly  for  the  present,  but  we  have  to 
do  all  we  can  to  make  sure  we  leave  a  proper 
Ifgacy  for  the  future.  I'm  doing  my  best  to 
do  Just  that.  I  wlU  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
at  I  am  in  office. 


PBOCEOtniES    TO    DEFEAT    POLTTICAL    ABUSE 

Senator  Montota.  What  procedure  have 
you  set  In  motion  to  assure  that  this  does  not 
happen  or  that  Information  can  not  be 
leaked  to  any  other  department  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  other  than  regular  proceed- 
ings enunciated  In  the  law? 

Commissioner  Alexandeb.  There  are  sev- 
eral things.  As  to  a  possibility  of  abuse  of  our 
present  procedures,  what  one  does  there  Is 
not  only  furnish  leadership  and  example,  but 
make  it  clear  through  constant  reiteration 
in  the  field.  We  talk  face  to  face  with  people 
In  our  field  offices,  as  I  have  on  numerous 
occasions.  In  no  way  can  any  of  them  per- 
mit our  procedures  to  be  abused.  However 
sound  a  procedure  Is,  If  the  people  In  charge 
of  managing  the  enterprLse  want  to  abuse 
the  procedure.  It  can  be  abused.  That  is  not 
the  history  and  attitude  of  this  agency,  and 
will  not  be  its  history  and  attitude  in  the 
future. 

Since  1952.  tills  agency  has  been  managed 
by  career  executives.  They  are  carefully 
trained  and  selected  and  men  of  complete 
integrity,  like  BUI  WUllams,  on  my  left,  lliere 
Is  no  way,  under  management  of  people  like 
that,  that  those  seeking  to  abuse  procedures 
could  succeed,  and  our  procedures,  which 
involve  frequent  reviews  and  a  diffusion  of 
managerial  authority,  up  to  the  commission- 
ers' office,  almost  defy  abuse. 

Senator  Montota.  But  it  has  happened  In 
the  past. 

Commissioner  Alxxakdee.  In  the  past,  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  abuse  these  pro- 
cedures, as  I  understand  It. 

Senator  Montova.  Don't  you  think  that 
there  have  been  abuses  In  the  paat.  as  op- 
posed to  efforts  to  abuse? 

Commissioner  Alex-\ndeh-  You  mentioned 
two  things.  One  was  the  Improper  dissemi- 
nation of  Information  and  the  other,  more 
general  abuses — harcasments.  audits,  and  the 
Uke,  sir. 

As  to  the  others.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  unpre- 
pared to  say  any  such  efforts  were  made  as  to 
harassment,  audits,  and  this  t\-pe.  The  Joint 
Committee  report  of  December  20.  1973. 
found  no  evidence  that  the  enemies  were 
abused  or  treated  any  worse  then  taxpayen 
generally,  or  better,  except  for  the  fact  they 
found  certain  prominent  poUtlcal  peonU  may 
have  been  treated  better  because  Internal 
Revenue  did  not  want  to  make  an  example 
of  them. 

DISSEMIN.4TION    OF    IXrORUATION    PttOTECTINC 
PRWACr    OF    TAXPATEK    INFOaM.ATION 

With  regard  to  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion that  Should  remain  confidential,  we  have 
a  continual  problem.  It  Is  a  continual  man- 
agerial problem  In  enforcing  the  laws  that 
now  make  It  a  crime  for  an  Internal  Revenue 
employee  to  disseminate  taxpayer  informa- 
rion  Improperly.  We  have  a  legislative  pro- 
posal that  Mr.  Whitaker  and  I  have  been 
working  on,  which  will  further  tighten  up 
the  laws  with  respect  to  confidentlahtT  of 
taxpayer  Information.  We  need  help  from 
Congress. 

I  testified  several  times  last  year,  and  he- 
fore  the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, requesting  Just  this.  We  need  to  per- 
form our  tasks  wisely  and  weU.  We  need,  as 
we  see  It.  to  tighten  up  the  law  which  now 
does  not  go  as  far  as  we  think  it  should,  in 
protecting  the  privacy  of  taxpayer  Informa- 
tion. 

CASS  or  LAaiiT  o'sancif 

Senator  Montota.  I'm  referring  to  the  case 
of  Larrj-  O'Brien,  where  the  White  Bouse  was 
receiving  information,  and  the  conduit  was 
the  Assistant  Counsel  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Roger  Barth.  The  information  was  going  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  tn  turn,  to 
John  Khrllchman.  Yt>u  know  about  that, 
don't  you? 

Commissioner  alexandek.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I*m  aware  of  most  of  the  facts  involved  tn 
the  friends  and  enemies  list.  X  have  some 


awareness  of  information  being  disseminated 
outside  of  normal  Internal  Revenue  chan- 
nels. Thla  was  discussed,  to  some  extent.  In 
the  report  I  mentioned  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 

As  to  this,  I  think  our  procedures  and  our 
people  are  such  that  no  such  Information  Is 
being  disseminated  outside  normal  and 
proper  channels  at  this  time.  I  have  not  re- 
ceived requests  from  the  White  Hotise  or 
anyone  therein  for  tax  InformatloD. 

TAX   CHECKS    FOa   PaOSPSCnvX   APPdNTECa 

The  White  House  asks  us  for  tax  checks  on 
prospective  appointees,  which  is  proper.  It 
has  been  done  since  1961.  or  before.  The 
White  House  has  not  asked  me  for  tax  Infor- 
mation- If  they  did  ask.  In  writing,  under 
current  law  I  would  be  required  to  respond. 

Senator  Moktota.  Would  you  study  the 
factuality  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
White  Hotise  was  complying  with  the  criteria 
set  out  In  the  law? 

Commissioner  Alexander.  Tou  can  be  sure, 
when  a  request  for  tax  infonnstion  comes 
Into  my  office,  or  any  other  office  in  Internal 
Revenue,  we  review  it  very  carefully-  We  re- 
view It  In  Mr.  Hanlon's  disclosure  staff  and  In 
the  Chief  Counsel's  office,  before  we  re^wnd. 
to  make  certain  that  that  request  is  proper. 

DOCtTMENTATlON    OF   TAX   CBZCK   aEQTTESTS 

Senator  Montota.  Do  you  require  a  writ- 
ten memorandum  be  submitted? 

Commissioner  Alexander.  We  keep  a  rec<Htl 
of  each  such  request. 

Mr.  Hanlon.  Yes.  we  document  all  requests 
for  White  House  tax  checks.  These  requests, 
numbering  approximately  l.OOO  per  year,  are 
received  from  the  FBI.  While  the  vast  ma- 
jority are  written  requests  some  have  been 
received  by  telephone.  Our  responses  are 
directed  to  the  FBI.  which  is  our  Uaisos  o:: 
tax  check  matters. 

Senator  Montota.  Why  not  require  a  writ- 
ten request  so  the  person  requesting  a  check 
and  the  person  for  whom  it  is  being  requested 
for  will  have  a  memorandum  and  his  signa- 
ture on  that  memorandum  so  he  wlU  be 
chargeable  with  bad  faith  in  case  it  does  not 
prove  out  on  subsequent  analysis? 

Commissioner  Alcxandeb.  We  wlU  take 
that  suggestion  In  mind  to  see  whether  pres- 
ent procedures  with  regard  to  tax  checks  are 
adequate. 

Senator  Montota.  This  has  been  abused 
for  many  years.  I'm  concerned  about  what 
has  been  revealed  In  the  Watergate  hearings 
Certain  tax  Information  was  requested  of 
Internal  Revenue,  and  no  memorandum  has 
been  produced,  although  It  has  been  ad- 
mitted that  those  requests  were  nude  by 
White  House  personnel- 
Mr.  Hanlon.  When  we  talk  about  White 
H3U£e  tax  checks.  «-e  are  discussing  a  pend- 
ing Presidential  appointment. 

tax  checks  on  persons  on  cxemibs  list 

Senator  Montota.  I  asked  that  same  ques- 
tion in  the  Watergate  hearings  and  received 
that  same  answer.  Some  of  these  people 
being  inquired  about  for  possible  appoint- 
ments appeared  en  the  ejjemies  list.  That 
was  the  memorandum  that  the  committee 
got  hold  of.  You  know  what  the  enemies  its: 
was' 

Mr.  Hanlon   Yes.  sir. 

Senator  MoNTort.  It  was  a  list  of  people 
that  should  be  checked  for  'ncome  tax  viola- 
tions 

Mr.  Hanlon.  Mr.  Montoya.  *-o  explain  the 
telephone  requests.  Z  would  say  moat  of 
these — the  announcement  was  m  the  news- 
paper that  Mr.  So  and  So  would  be  appointed 
to  a  position  We  knew,  within  a  few  days, 
that  this  appointment  was  Imminent.  They 
were  trying  to  expedite  this  request. 

The  1.000  I  mentioned  directly  relate  to 
Presidential  appointments. 

EXPI-^OtATION   OF  TAX  CHECKS 

Commissioner  Alexakdkr.  Would  you  ex- 
plain what  is  la  a  x%x.  check? 
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Mr.  Baklon-  In  a  tax  check,  they  want  to 
find  out  U  the  taxpayer  filed  a  tax  return.  It 
there  u  an  ouutandlng  tax  liability  on  that 
taxpayer.  11  he's  under  audit  examination, 
or  orlmlnal  Investigation.  At  no  time  do  we 
transfer  them  the  revenue  agent's  report  of 
the  examination  or  copies  of  tax  retuma.  It 
Is  a  matter  of  obtaining  filing  and  payment 
Information.  This  is  all  we  transfer  to  the 
FBI. 

Senator  Montota.  I  understand  the  nor- 
mal tax  check;  I'm  not  referring  to  that.  I'm 
referring  to  false  requests  made  by  the  White 
House.  They  tried  to  Justify  the  Inclusion  of 
Those  names  on  the  enemies'  list  as  an  in- 
quiry on  these  Individuals  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  they  should  be  Invited  to  the 
White  House.  Some  said  the  query  was  made 
for  possible  appointment.  I  cannot  conceive 
that  D&nlel  Shorr  would  be  queried  as  to 
pa^ble  appointment  when  he  was  on  the 
enemies  list, 

srFsa&TlON   OF  LEGirtMATX  aEQfXSTS   FEOM 
POLTTTCAL  aCQUESTS 

I'm  making  this  point  to  make  sure  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  In  the  future,  sep- 
arates the  legitimate  requests  from  political 
requests.  What  safeguards  are  you  going  to 
set  In  motion  to  make  a  Judgment  and  sepa- 
rate the  two? 

Commissioner  AtxxAHOot.  Safeguards  would 
be  hard  to  devise  except  In  cases  like  those 
you  described  This  Is  where  the  person  Is 
clearly  ineligible  for  the  appointment.  Even 
then,  some  appointments,  I  suppose,  are 
surprising. 

Bl.-n.T-IN  EATSCUAXDS 

One  safeguard  Is  buut  into  what  we  trans- 
mit and  what  we  do  not  transmit.  Safeguards 
under  a  legislative  change  would  be  built  In 
this  way.  No  1.  restrictions  In  the  law  on 
the  Information  that  can  be  supplied  for  a 
tax  check  No  2.  who  can  request  a  tax  check. 
No  3,  a  written  representation  that  a  check 
IS  for  Ite  purpose  With  safeguards  like  that. 
I  thUik  rights  could  be  better  protected  In 
the  event  that  anyone  should  trv  to  abuse 
this  particular  procedure. 

PROTECTION   OF  INFOHVATION  BEYOND  THAT 
miNlSHED  IN   Tax  CHECKS 

More  dUBcult  to  cope  with  Is  the  Informa- 
tion that  goes  beyond  that  furnished  In  a 
tax  check  The  Internal  Revenue  has  a  great 
deal  of  mrormatlon  about  people,  and  be- 
cause we  have  so  much,  we  have  great  duty 
to  preserve  the  privacy  of  that  Information 
and  make  sure  that  Information  does  not 
fall  '^nto  the  hands  of  those  who  might  mis- 
use It  That  Information  Is  given  us  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  the  tax  laws  Some 
statistical  Information  must  be  supplied  bv 
the  Interna!  Revenue  to  other  agencies  such 
as  the  Census  B-ireau. 

Senator  Montota  What's  to  stop  the 
White  Boufe  from  going  to  another  depart- 
ment and  requesting  the  same  Information ■> 

Commissioner  Aiexandeb,  The  WhI'e  Hou^e 
could  go  to  another  department.  That  de- 
partment might  Inquire  of  us.  In  our  pro- 
posed legislative  change,  we  would  put  a 
burden  on  the  other  department  to  show 
why  this  information  Is  necessary  in  the 
fniailmeni  of  the  responsibilities  of  that 
department  or  agency,  and  why  It  cannot 
be  obtained  elsewhere.  We  would  also  put  a 
burden  or.  them  to  safeguard  the  Informa- 
tion. If  we  gave  them  a  tax  return,  they 
would  have  to  keep  it  under  lock  and  key 

Senator  Montota  What  about  this  situa- 
tion:' This  Information  legitimately  goes  to 
a  certain  department  or  to  the  White  House 
What  guarantee  does  that  taxpayer  have 
once  It  gets  there,  that  It  will  not  be  dissem- 
inated to  other  people  In  the  White  House 
who  should  not  have  it.  and  then  have  them 
give  It  to  outsiders? 

Commissioner  Alexandex  Jn  that  situa- 
tion. I  assume  the  Uiformatlon  In  queaUon, 
aa  f ar  as  Internal  Revenue  was  concerned. 
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would  be  requested  for  an  appropriate  pur- 
pose, and  properly  requested  In  writing,  by 
a  duly  autborized  person.  Under  tboee  cir- 
cumstances, Internal  Revenue  would  tiave 
an  obligation  to  supply  the  Information.  Be- 
yond that.  It  Is  possible  someone  outside 
Internal  Revenue  might  abuse  his  or  her 
office.  Internal  Revenue  woold  be  powerless  to 
do  anything. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  ouj 
hearings  covered  many  other  matters 
of  taxpayer  service  and  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  IRS.  I  will  make  a  fur- 
ther report  to  the  Senate  and  the  people 
on  those  other  areas  within  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time. 


WEATHER  RESEARCH 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
time  when  the  world  faces  growing  food 
shortages,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
long-range  planning  to  alleviate  these 
critical  situations. 

In  the  July-August  issue  of  the  Sci- 
ences, scientists  attribute  crop  failure 
to  climate  change,  and  claim  that  the 
climate  of  our  Earth  is  getting  cooler. 
Unfortunately,  "any  climate  change 
hurts  most  crops  since  they  are  tuned 
to  the  existing  climate." 

This  article  describes  numerous  ad- 
vances which  have  been  made  in  the 
field  of  climate  research.  With  greater 
knowledge  of  future  climatic  events,  as 
this  article  explains,  "it  is  possible  for 
Government  decisionmakers  to  plan 
around  future  climate  disasters,  at  least 
lessening  their  impact  on  mankind." 
Therefore,  we  must  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  continued  study  of  the  climate. 
This  is  an  interesting  and  informative 
article,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Intemperate  Zone 
(By  George  Maber) 
Midway  in  his  testimony  to  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agricultural  Pol- 
icy. Reld  Bryson  was  queried  by  Hubert 
Humphrey.  "Have  you  any  good  news?"  asfced 
the  Aannesota  Senator,  winning  laughter 
from  the  gallery.  Dr.  Bryson  had  Jitst  made  a 
prediction  that  was  hardly  optimistic:  grow- 
ing changes  m  the  global  climate  will  cause 
world-wide  famine. 

A  meteorologist  and  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Environmental  Studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Dr.  Bryson  believes  that 
the  Earth  Is  moving  toward  an  Inevitable 
climate  change:  the  conocquenccs,  he  says, 
are  already  being  felt — tragically — In  the 
drought-plaeued  belt  of  We«t  Africa  called 
the  Sahel.  The  global  climate  will  become 
cooler.  Bryson  predicts,  the  pattern  of  rain- 
fall win  change,  and  a  southward  movement 
of  the  subtropical  deserts  will  take  place. 
Since  rainfall  and  cUmate  affect  crop 
growth,  since  crop  growth  affects  food  sup- 
ply, and  since  food  supply  affects  life  itself, 
Bryson's  prediction  may  be  of  paramount 
Importance  to  mankind. 

The  drought  that  has  gripped  West  Africa 
since  the  late  19605  Is  just  one  reminder  that 
clmiite  cannot  bo  taken  for  granted.  There 
Is  little  "green"  on  present-day  Greenland 
but  sedimentary  remains,  deep  below  the 
thick  slab  of  lee  that  blankets  four-flftha 
of  the   Island,   reveal   the   prehistoric  exist- 


ence of  oak  and  chestnut  trees  and  other 
forma  of  verdure,  In  northern  Europe,  de- 
posits formed  40.000  years  ago  Include  fossils 
of  palms  and  other  plants  assoclited  with 
warmer  climes. 

Climate  shifts  have  also  moved  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  Giant  boulders  indicate  that 
perhaps  25,000  years  ago,  glaciers  deecendlng 
from  the  north  covered  much  of  the  Onlted 
States,  burying  what  is  now  New  York  and 
San   Francisco    under   thick  sheets   of   loe. 

With  historical  perspective,  the  nature  of 
climate  comes  into  clear  focus.  More  difficult 
to  determine,  however,  is  whether  shifts  over 
recent  decades,  or  even  centuries,  are  har- 
bingers of  long-lasting  change  Thus,  few 
cltmatologlsts  claim  to  be  aa  certain  of  the 
future  climate  as  Bryson.  In  a  February  for- 
tune article,  he  asserted  that  the  eru  of  be- 
nign climate  (over  the  past  few  decades)  was 
"the  most  abnormal  period  in  at  least  a 
thousand  years.  Bryson  malntamed  that  the 
Earth  Is  returning  to  the  "Ultle  Ice  Age"  of 
the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries. 

"Bryson  wouldn't  get  a  lot  of  agreement 
for  his  belief  right  now,"  Dr.  Richard  Somer- 
vUle.  research  meteorologist  with  ^7ASA's 
Goddard  Institute  for  Space  Studies,  told 
me.  "Then  again."  he  added,  "someone 
wouldn't  have  got  a  lot  of  ag.»^ement  a  few 
decades  ago  that  atomic  energy  was  possible, 
either."  With  the  unprecedented  drought  in 
Africa  and  new  temperature  extremes  and 
record  floods  In  different  parts  of  the  globe. 
SomervUle  says.  "We  know  the  climate  is 
changing,"  However,  he  naalntains  that  fore- 
casting Is  uncertain  with  the  present  state 
of  climatologlcal  knowledge. 

DUST   IN   TRB   GREENHOUSE 

For  years,  laymen  have  been  bombarded 
with  contradictory  visions  of  a  future  cli- 
mate either  warmer  or  cooler  than  the  pres- 
ent one.  Some  prognosllcators  have  cited 
the  wanning  effect  of  Increased  carbon  di- 
oxide concentrations  in  the  atmosphere.  A 
product  of  the  burning  of  such  fossU  fuels 
as  oU.  natural  gas  and  coal,  atmospheric 
carbon  dioxide  prevents  the  upward  exit  of 
thermal    radiation   from   the   Earth. 

This  so-csUed  greenhouse  effect,  it  Is  main- 
tained, results  m  a  warming  of  the  planet's 
surface  temperature.  "The  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  In  the  atmosphere  contmues  rising 
by  approximately  0.2  per  cent  a  year."  wrote 
M.I.  Budyko,  Director  of  the  Voelkov  Main 
Geophysical  Observatory.  Leningrad.  In  an 
October,  1972  issue  of  the  American  Geo- 
physical Union's  EOS  magazine.  "By  the  mid- 
dle of  the  next  century  the  growth  of  energy 
production  could  raise  the  mean  air  tempera- 
ture by  several  degrees." 

Others,  lUte  Bryson.  see  an  inexorable  cool- 
ing trend  on  the  way.  They  point  to  the  small 
airborne  particles  which  reflect  the  Sun's 
rays  as  the  source  of  the  cooling.  These  parti- 
cles are  the  product  of  volcanic  action,  dust 
storms  and  man's  Increasing  technology  and 
pollution. 

The  turbidity,  or  dustiness,  of  the  air 
over  Washington.  D.C.  Increased  57  per  cent 
In  about  60  years.  Dr.  David  M.  Gates,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Ann  Arbor,  told  a  1968-Q  environmental 
Issues  symposium  at  Yale  University.  And 
at  a  1971  Stockholm  symposium  on  man's 
impact  on  climate.  Dr.  Christian  Junge  ol 
the  Max  Planck  Instltut  fur  Chemle,  West 
Germany,  declared  that  a  50  percent  increase 
In  turbidity  from  man-made  source<3  would 
reduce  the  Earth's  surface  temperature  by 
up  to  1  degree  C  (2.5  degrees  F). 

If  the  aerosols  presage  cooler  climate  and 
the  carbon  dioxide  warmer  climate,  won't  the 
two  trends  simply  cancel  each  other  out? 
The  problem,  as  Gates  suggested.  Is  that  "It 
la  extremely  difficult  to  prove  cause  and  effect 
with  a  giant  hydrodyn&mlc,  thermodynamic 
machine  as  complex  as  the  Earth's  ecosystem 
of  ground  and  atmosphere." 

Many  other  variables  must  be  taken  Into 
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account  in  considering  the  present  and  fu- 
ture global  climate.  These  include  clouds. 
oceans,  surface  moisture,  and  human  altera- 
tions of  the  envirorunent.  The  Increased 
burning  of  fossU  fuels  and  introduction  of 
pollutants  are  only  part  of  man's  influence; 
wide-scale  development  or  clearing  of  for- 
ests, building  of  reservoirs  or  drainage  of 
marshlands  may  exert  Influences  on  global 
climate  in  ways  that  are  not  yet  understood 
"The  system  that  determines  cUmate, 
whether  on  a  regional  or  global  scale,  con- 
tains a  variety  of  physical  processes  many 
of  which  are  fairly  well  understood  in- 
dividually:' Drs.  William  W.  Kellogg  and 
Stephen  H-  Schneider,  research  meteorologists 
with  the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric 
Research,  Boulder,  point  out  in  a  paper  on 
"Climate  Stabilization."  "The  biggest  difficul- 
ties arise  when  we  attempt  to  consider  their 
interactions  in  nature,  since  these  interac- 
tions creat«  many  feedback  loops,  some  that 
would  amplify  a  small  disturbance  and  some 
that  would  damp  It  out.  In  consequence,  our 
climatic  system  Is  a  highly  non-linear,  inter- 
active system  that  has  defied  a  complete 
quantitative  description." 

CONSIDEB  THE  VARIABLES 

Some  climatic  variables — such  as  the 
aerosols— are  harder  to  measure  than  others. 
As  Joseph  M.  Prospero,  a  meteorologist  at  the 
University  of  Miami,  told  me.  aerosols  have 
such  a  variety  of  sizes,  optical  properties, 
and  atmospheric  residence  times  that  their 
behavior  defies  analysis,  let  alone  prediction. 
Like  elementary  particles.  Dr.  Prospero  said, 
the  aerosols  seem  to  be  governed  by  Helsen* 
berg's  Uncertainty  Principle;  the  very  act  of 
placing  them  on  a  surface  for  measurement 
modifies  their  airborne,  in-sltu  charac- 
teristics. 

A  recent  study  completed  by  Prospero  and 
Dr.  Toby  N.  Carlson  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration's  Environ- 
mental Research  Laboratories  found  that 
dust  from  the  African  Sahel  is  traveling 
thousands  of  miles  across  the  equatorial 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  dramaticaUy  increasing 
the  turbidity  over  Barbados.  West  Indies.  The 
1973  dust  concentrations  there  were  60  per 
cent  greater  than  In  1972  and  300  per  cent 
greater  tiian  In  1968.  the  first  year  of  the 
African  drought.  As  a  result,  the  marine 
atmosphere  traditionally  found  over  Bar- 
bados has  been  transformed  into  an  urban- 
like  haziness.  In  this  case,  the  atmospheric 
■pollutants"  are  natural  soil  particles  from  a 
d:5tant  continent. 

The  researchers  did  not  correlate  the  In- 
creased turbidity  with  temperature,  but 
Carlson  believes  that  the  dusty  layer,  which 
has  contributed  to  a  10  to  15  per  cent  reduc- 
rion  in  the  solar  energy  that  reaches  the 
sea  surface,  is  altering  the  solar  energy 
balance  of  the  tropical  Atlantic.  Since  this 
balance  plays  a  crucial  role  in  the  world 
wind  system  and  atmospheric  circulatlon,- 
i»  disturbance  in  it  could  wreak  havoc  on 
the  global  climate. 

Atmospheric  carbon  dioxide  concentra- 
tion, another  important  variable,  has  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  publicity  for  Its  poten- 
tial to  cause  a  retreat  of  polar  ice  In  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Evidence  that  the  top 
of  the  world  recently  became  warmer  is  not 
hard  to  find.  "The  recession  of  the  northern 
glaciers  is  going  on  at  such  a  rate  that  many 
smaUer  ones  have  alreadv  disappeared,"  ob- 
served Rachel  Canson  in  The  Sea  Around  Us 
(Oxford  University  Press,  rev.  1961).  The 
most  rapid  recession  rate  of  all  Is  that  of 
Alaska's  Muir  Glacier,  which  receded  more 
than  6  miles  in  12  years. 

In  his  EOS  article,  M.  I.  Budyko  declared 
that  the  northern  polar  Ice  could  "com- 
pletely raelt  m  the  middle  of  the  next  cen- 
tury." He  also  believes  that  with  the  present 
rate  of  energy  productive  growth,  a  "sub- 
stantial rise"  In  temperature  wUl  occur  all 
over   the   Earth's  surface   by   2072.   at   the 


latest.  Others  are  not  so  certain.  NCAB's 
Stephen  Schneider  told  me  that  he  believes 
man  "will  produce  a  warming  effect  by  the 
turn  of  the  century,"  but  maintained  It  is 
difficult  to  say  right  now  how  great  that 
effect  will  be. 

In  1971,  Dr.  Schneider  and  Dr.  8. 1.  Easool. 
then  both  with  the  Goddard  Institute,  found 
that  after  a  certain  increase  in  atmospheric 
carbon  dioxide,  temperature  Increases  even- 
tuaUy  level  off.  An  eightfold  increase  in  the 
carbon  dioxide  concentration — which  Is 
highly  unlikely — would  produce  a  surface 
temperature  increase  of  less  than  only  two 
degrees,  the  researchers  found.  Schneider  em- 
phasized that  little  is  known  of  the  precise 
relationship  between  the  Impact  of  carbon 
dioxide  increases  and  that  of  the  other  vari- 
ables— particularly  clouds. 

The  extent  to  which  clouds  can  modify 
climate  was  suggested  by  Syukuro  Manabe 
and  Richard  T.  Wetherald,  research  meteor- 
ologists with  NOAA's  Environmental  Re- 
search Laboratories  and  National  Weather 
Service,  respectively,  in  an  article  in  the 
Journal  of  Atmospheric  Sciences  in  May, 
1967.  A  doubling  of  the  atmospheric  carbon 
dioxide,  they  found.  Increased  the  surface 
mean  temperature  by  2.4  degrees  C,  but  this 
Increase  could  be  canceled  out  by  a  3  per 
cent  increase  In  low  clouds.  The  clouds  could 
be  formed  by  the  ocean  evaporation  caused 
by  humidity  resulting  from  Increased  tem- 
perature. Thus,  the  cumulative  Impact  of 
Increases  in  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide  on 
climate  may  be  negligible. 

Some  researchers  believe  that  other  ele- 
ments In  climatic  change  have  been  ne- 
glected. One  such  element  Is  the  oceans. 
Water  Is  a  poor  reflector,  w.  Lawrence  Gates 
of  the  Rand  Corporation,  Santa  Monica, 
points  out  In  a  paper  in  the  company's 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  volume.  Gates  is 
leader  of  Rand's  Climate  Dynamics  Project, 
a  major  goal  of  which  is  to  learn  whether 
the  fluctuations  of  ocean  temperature, 
among  other  factors,  represent  a  basic  cli- 
mate control.  The  oceans  may  absorb  from 
90  to  92  per  cent  of  solar  radiation  reaching 
the  Earth,  and  thus  act  as  "a  vast  thermal 
reservoir."  Dr.  Gates  v.Tote. 

Some  cllmatologists  repard  the  oceans  as 
the  key  to  climatic  change.  J.  Murray  Mitch- 
ell, Jr.  of  NOAA's  Environmental  Data  Serv- 
ice told  me  that  the  thermal  reservoir  may 
return  the  heat  It  has  absorbed  decades  or 
even  centuries  later.  This  potentiality  makes 
the  oceans  a  check  on  what  such  prognostl- 
cators  as  Bryson  view  as  an  Inexorable  cool- 
ing trend. 

A  GATHERING  OF  DATA 

In  the  past,  one  of  the  major  handicaps  of 
researchers  seeking  to  understand  global  cli- 
mate has  been  a  lack  of  highly  sensitive 
measuring  Instruments — some  atmospheric 
gases  exist  only  In  fractions  of  a  part  per 
million  or  even  per  billion.  Not  until  the 
1960s  was  suitable  carbon  dioxide  monitor- 
ing equipment  available.  With  the  reallra- 
tion  of  the  critical  importance  of  empirical 
climate  data,  new  equipment  Is  bemg  devel- 
oped and  new  data-gathering  programs  Ini- 
tiated. 

One  such  pn^ram  is  being  conducted  by 
the  Environmental  Re-search  Laboratories  Air 
Resources  Laboratories.  Called  the  Geophysi- 
cal Monitoring  for  Climatic  Change  program. 
It  Is  one  of  the  first  efforts  to  measure  cli- 
mate-related variables  on  a  global,  long- 
term  basis.  So  far.  four  observatories  have 
been  established — in  the  Arctic  Circle,  the 
Antarctic,  the  South  Pacific  and  Hawaii— 
and  two  others  wIU  be  In  operation  by  1977. 

Each  observatory  Is  mea.'juring  a  wide  array 
of  environmental  parameters:  temperature, 
humidity,  precipitation,  pressure,  surface 
winds,  whole-sky  and  direct  solar  radiation, 
atmospheric  carbon  dioxide  and  ozone  con- 
centrations, turbidity,  vnrlous  types  of  aero- 
sols, and  carbon  monoxide  and  Freon-ll  con> 


centratlons.  A  mmicomputer  will  be  used  lo 
gathering  and  processing  what  may  amount 
to  some  three  million  signals  per  observatory 
per  day. 

Thus  far,  Walter  D-  Komhyr.  Chief  of  the 
program's  Techniques  and  Standards  Group 
at  Boulder,  told  me,  the  Hawaii  and  South 
Pole  observatories  have  found  that  over  the 
past  17  years,  the  rat«  of  carbon  dioxide  In- 
crease in  the  atmosphere  averages  out  to  un- 
der 1.2  parte  per  million  per  year;  this  rate 
of  Increase  appears  to  fluctuate  from  time 
to  time. 

Another  important  climate  monitoring 
program  conducted  by  the  Air  Resourcoi 
Laboratories  concerns  the  ozone  layer  In  the 
stratosphere,  that  region  of  the  atmosphere 
about  seven  to  fifty  miles  above  the  Earth. 
Ozone  concentration  has  Increased  in  the 
past  decade,  possibly  a  good  sign  because  the 
ozone  layer  absorbs  the  Sun's  harmful  ultra- 
violet radiation.  At  a  symposium  in  Stock- 
holm  three  years  ago.  Dr.  Lester  Machta,  Di- 
rector of  the  Air  Resources  Laboratories, 
noted  that  a  reduction  of  only  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent  in  ozone  would  be  signiflcant  in 
producing  skin  cancer. 

Concern  over  the  stability  of  the  ozone  lay- 
er stems  from  the  fact  that  a  fleet  of  high- 
altitude  aircraft,  projected  for  1990,  would 
emit  Increasing  amoimte  of  the  poUutant 
nitric  oxide,  which  could  destroy  part,  if  not 
all,  of  the  ozone  layer.  These  fears  were  al- 
layed somewhat  by  recent  unprecedented 
measurements  of  the  amount  of  nitric  oxide 
already  in  the  air  In  an  article  in  NOAA  this 
April,  Machta  reported  that  levels  of  the  gas 
are  lower  than  had  t)een  predicted. 

So  numerous  are  the  individual  variables 
of  the  climatic  equation  that  existing  mathe- 
matical models  have  been  unable  to  handle 
them  adequately.  Rand's  Climate  Dynamics 
Project  is  centered  on  mathematical"  model- 
ling. Dr.  Gat«s  told  roe  that  in  the  past,  the 
volume  of  n^imerlcal  experiments  had  been 
restricted  by  computer  limitations.  This  year, 
the  project  wili  gain  access  to  tb-  hich-speed. 
high-capacity  Uliac  IV  computer  a>  NASA's 
Ames  Research  Center  near  San  Francisco. 

The  computer  will  allow  rcserirchcrs  to  cal- 
culate the  effects  of  a  wider  range  of  variable 
climatic  influences  over  longer  time  periods. 
Gates,  however,  la  not  overly  optimistic:  "h 
change  of  one  or  two  degrees  has  an  Impor- 
tant effect  on  agriculture,  but  we're  not  sure 
we  can  predict  with  this  accuracv." 

Other  climatologlsts  are  even  less  enthus- 
iastic about  Just  how  much  they  expect 
any  model  to  yield.  Reld  Bryjon.  for  one.  does 
not  put  much  stock  in  mc'del  studlc>s  of  cli- 
mate. Instead,  he  told  me.  he  bases  his  con- 
cliwlons  on  "field  evidence" — the  character 
and  consequences  of  climatic  variation.^  of 
the  past  and  present.  In  an  article  in  the 
May  17  Science,  Bryson  b^'mooned  "a  dearth 
of  dlscuFslon  of  climatic  change  from  an  his- 
torical perppective  " 

Dr.  Mitchell  of  the  En vlro .-.mental  Data 
Service  also  hi^  reservatior\s  about  the  role 
of  model?  in  climate  prediction,  "Models  can 
account  for  general  patterns  of  aorld  cMmaie. 
given  known  conditions  5',ich  as  sea  surface 
and  the  limit  of  Ice  cover  in  the  oceans."  be 
told  me.  "but  they  provide  Uttle  insight  Into 
why  climate  fluctuates." 

Mitchell  believes  that  climate  chav.Re  Is  a 
random  matter  Although  "a  larce  decree  of 
rondomneBs"  may  inhere  In  climate  change. 
N.ASA'5  Richard  Sommervllle  told  me.  thbi 
should  not  lead  investigators  to  conclude  that 
no  aspect  of  the  future  climate  Is  predict- 
able. "Some  large  component  of  climate  may 
be  very  predictable."  he  said,  although  cll- 
matolc^sts  don't  yet  know  what  that  com- 
ponent Is. 

THB    NEED    FOR    KNOWLCOCE 

The  study  of  climate  Ls  clearly  a  prrcarlous 
enterprise  at  present.  In  light  of  this  situa- 
tion, does  It  help  to  be  overly  "-onc^rned  with 
what  will  happen?  Dr.  Schneider  believes  it 
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does.  "Tou  can't  say  that  Just  because  the 
models  aren't  certain  and  the  theories  aren't 
certain,  there's  no  problem."  he  told  me. 

"Any  cUmate  change  Is  bad  In  the  short 
run  since  most  crops  are  tuned  precisely  to 
the  existing  climate.  The  hlgh-yleld  'miracle 
crops*  of  the  Green  Revolution,  used  exten- 
sively In  tropical  and  sub-tropical  parts  of 
the  world,  are  very  sensitive  to  an  optimum 
set  of  environmental  parameters.  A  small 
change  In  rainfall  patterns  could  be  a  dis- 
aster for  manlElnd  If  It  reduced  crop  yield 
even  one  per  cent,  and  adequate  food  reserves 
wer«  not  available." 

How  great  the  disaster  could  be  was  sug- 
gested by  Reld  Bryson  In  his  testimony  be- 
for»  the  Senate  Subcommittee.  Around  the 
turn  of  the  century  (the  tall  end  of  the  Uttlo 
Ice  Age),  he  said,  .severe  droughts  affected 
India  and  other  countries  every  two  or  three 
years.  As  warmer  climate  prevailed,  "the 
des«rts  moved  northward"  and  the  monsoons 
failed  "only  about  once  every  eighteen 
years." 

But  starting  In  1940,  said  Bryson,  the  polar 
whirl  of  cool  air  called  the  clrcumpolar  vor- 
tex began  to  expand.  With  expansion  came 
cooler  climate  on  a  wider  scale,  and  a  south- 
erly moveme.-it  of  subtropical  high  pre&sure, 
or  desert,  areas.  For  India,  these  trends  have 
meant  a  greater  frequency  of  severe  droughts 
In  the  last  thirty  years.  "But  the  critical 
fact."  Bryson  declared,  "Is  that  now  they 
have  four  times  as  many  people  to  feed  as 
they  had  at  the  turn  of  the  century." 

Cllmatologlsts  may  be  unsure  of  many  of 
the  causal  factors  In  climatic  change,  but  of 
several  things  they  are  certain:  the  climate 
l.'i  changing  and  the  need  to  find  out  why 
and  In  what  direction  Is  growing  more  ur- 
gent, "Although  our  Ignorance  of  the  forces 
controlling  climatic  changes  should  make  us 
cautious  m  projecting  future  climates."  says 
Dr.  Gates  of  Rand,  "time  may  be  short,  and 
the  stakes  are  certainly  very  high." 

If  scientists  were  able  to  predict  future 
climate.  It  Is  doubtfm  that  anything  could 
be  done  to  change  the  course  of  climatic 
events.  "There  Is  no  way  right  now  that  we 
can  control  the  climate  to  make  It  mora 
benign."  Reld  Bryson  told  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee. "There  Is  no  way  that  technology 
at  this  point  In  time  can  change  the  climate 
and  turn  back  what  nature  Is  doing." 

However,  It  Is  definitely  possible  for  gov- 
ernmental decision-makers  to  plan  around 
future  climate  disasters,  at  least  lessening 
their  impact  on  mankind.  Continued  re- 
seirch.  Rand's  Dr.  Gates  beUeves,  will  lift 
the  veil  from  the  hidden  aspects  of  what 
makes  our  climate  go  and  will  enable  us  to 
discern  where  It  Is  going,  with  this  Insight, 
the  International  community  may  be  able  to 

marshal    Its    resources    for    the    colder or 

warmer — ^future. 


A    VraT    LONC   RaN-CE    PofiCCAST 

Most  climate  forecasting  at  present  Is 
geared  toward  predicting  the  climate  at  the 
end  of  the  twentieth  century,  using  such 
variables  as  carbon  dioxide  or  aerosol  concen- 
trations. Taking  another  tack,  three  investi- 
gators at  the  University  of  Chicago  have 
used  the  sole  factor  of  continental  dntt  to 
account  for  what  they  predict  the  climate 
will  be  ILite  50  million  years  from  now. 

Greg  Forbes,  a  graduate  student  In  meteor- 
ology, working  with  meterorologlst  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Pujita  and  geologist  Dr.  AUred  M. 
Ziegler.  mapped  out  long-term  global  cli- 
mate on  the  basis  of  where  the  conunenta 
may  be  It  the  distant  future.  Geologic  evi- 
dence Indicates  that  millions  of  years  ago 
the  vast  land  masses  were  In  locations  differ- 
ent from  Ihrtr  present  ones.  Assuming  the 
speed  of  movement  and  direction  that  have 
prevailed  thus  far,  the  researchers  predicted 
the  position  of  the  continents  In  the  year 
50,001.974.  Whether  this  forecast  la  more  or 
less  accurate  than   the  cltmatologlcal  ones 


themselves,  only  time — and  plenty  of  It — 
can  tell. 

The  nmp  they  produced  shows  that  the 
northward  movement  of  the  African  con- 
tinent will  reduce  the  width  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  eliminating  Its  present  role  as 
a  weather  buffer  against  the  cold  Asian  air 
moss;  as  a  result,  sunny  Italy,  among  other 
southern  European  countries  will  be  con- 
siderably colder.  The  shift  of  continents. 
PuJlta  predicts,  will  generate  a  new  tornado 
corridor  In  the  center  of  the  Europe-Asia 
land  moss. 

There,  tornado  conditions  will  be  similar 
to  those  now  prevalent  In  the  VS.  midwest. 
But  the  Pacific  Ocean  wUl  have  fewer  ty- 
phoons because  Australia  will  have  moved 
northward  Into  the  ocean  area  where  the 
storms  now  originate.  Perhaps  the  most  dra- 
matic change  the  researchers  predict  Is  the 
widening  of  the  Atlantic,  which  will  extend 
the  northern  reaches  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
melting  the  north  polar  Ice  cap  and  bring- 
ing warmer  temperatures  to  eastern  Green- 
land. Iceland  and  northern  Europe. 

Why  was  such  a  long-range  date  selected 
as  target  for  the  prediction?  Forbes  told  me 
he  believed  It  would  take  at  least  that  long 
for  the  movement  of  the  vast  land  masses 
to  make  their  cUmatologlcal  mark.  But  a 
colleague  gave  another  reason;  "We  wanted 
to  make  sure  nobody'd  be  around  to  check 
up  on  us." 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  biMlness?  If  there  Is 
not.  morning  business  is  now  concluded. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION— AGENCY 
FOR  CONSUMER  ADVOCACY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previoat  order,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S,  707,  which  the  clerk  will 
state  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  blU  <s.  707)  to  establish  a  CouncU  of 
Consumer  Advisers  In  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  to  establish  an  Independent 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  and  to  au- 
thorize a  program  of  grants.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect and  sen'e  the  Interesta  of  conaumers. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2 
o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  12:16  p.ra.  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  2  p.m.:  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  OfBcer  (Mr. 
Hathaway  i  . 


employment  of  White  House  OfBce  and 
Executive  Residence  persoimel,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  following  bills: 

H.R.  2537.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lidla 
Myslinska  Bokosky; 

H.R.  4590.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Melissa  Catambay  Gutierrez; 

H.R.  5667.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Linda 
Julie  Dickson  (nee  Waters) :  and 

H.R.  7682.  An  act  to  confer  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Lance  Cpl.  Pederico 
Silva. 


August  6,  19: 
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QUORUM  CALL 


MESSAGE  mOM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
14715.1  to  clarify  existing  authority  for 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  re.«:inded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION— AGENCY 
FOR  CONSUMER  ADVOCACY 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  707)  to  estab- 
lish a  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  in 
the  Executive  OCBce  of  the  President,  to 
establish  an  Independent  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  grants,  in  order  to  protect  and 
serve  the  interests  of  consumers  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  several  years,  the  American  constim- 
ers  have  become  increasingly  skeptical 
and  concerned  as  a  result  of  their  in- 
ability to  adequately  express  their  views 
and  air  their  grievances.  Unanswered 
complaints,  faceless  computers,  the 
shrinking  dollar,  and  misleading  adver- 
tising techniques  continue  to  plague  the 
consumer  and  make  everyday  life  more 
difficult.  The  sad  tale  of  the  regulating 
agencies  that  become  captives  of  the 
regulated  has  repeated  itself  all  too 
often— and  inevitably  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumer. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear,  then, 
that  there  is  a  compelling  need  to  give 
the  consumer  a  more  equal  voice  In  the 
work  of  regulatory  agencies  and  other  In- 
stitutions which  affect  the  consumer. 
While  a  number  of  consumer  aid  pro- 
grams currently  exist,  they  are  often  dif- 
fused, they  lack  adequate  authority,  and 
they  do  not  effectively  represent  the  con- 
sumer. In  the  name  of  economy  and  effi- 
ciency, then,  the  concept  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  was  bom. 

Many  people  have  stated  that  the 
ACA — which  in  name  has  replaced  the 
CPA — bill  will  establish  a  new,  monstrous 
"umbrella"  bureaucracy,  unnecessary  in 
light  of  the  number  of  consumer  aid  pro- 
grams which  currently  exist.  Actually, 
the  bill  is  a  compromise  which  provides 
for  an  agency  to  gather  information  and 
represent  legitimate  consumer  Interests 
before  the  various  Ooverrunent  regula- 
tory agencies.  It  could  obtain  consumer 


Information  directly  from  businesses  to 
publicize  hazards  and  serve  as  a  clear- 
ing house  of  consumer  complaints  and 
request  enforcement  actions  by  other 
agencies.  The  ACA  itself  would  have  no 
regulatory  powers  whatsoever,  and  it 
would  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  existing  agencies.  Its  func- 
tion is  to  represent  arguments,  not  make 
decisions, 

Mr.  President,  this  approach  offers  the 
best  opportunity  to  insiu'e  that  legitimate 
consumer  interests  are  aired  along  with 
other  views  so  that  the  best  decision  can 
be  reached  fairly  and  efficiently.  The 
agency  would  be  beneficial  to  the  legiti- 
mate businesman  who  provides  quality 
merchandise  to  his  customers  because  It 
would  bring  to  task  tho.se  few  unscrupu- 
lous businessmen  who  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  consumer.  No  honest  busi- 
nessman who  tries  diligently  to  provide 
adequate  products  and  services  need  fear 
this  legislation. 

'That  is  why  the  bill  commands  such 
widespread  support.  In  addition  to  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  various  con- 
sumer groups  and  Virginia  Knauer.  Con- 
sumer Adviser  to  the  President,  the 
American  Bar  A-ssociation.  the  Ameri- 
can Trial  Lavpyers  Association,  and  busi- 
ness representatives  ranging  from  Motor- 
ola. Montgomery  Ward,  and  Business 
Week  magazine  support  this  bill.  A  New 
York  Times  editorial  of  July  16. 1974.  co- 
gently summarizes  the  basis  for  support, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  ACA 
can  have  a  significant  Impact  on  the  fight 
against  inflation,  because  the  ACA  ad- 
ministrator t^^ll  have  the  authority  to 
appear  before  the  respective  agencies  on 
behalf  of  the  consumer  and  argue  the 
con.'umer's  case  for  lower  prices.  The 
problem  of  the  price  spread  in  food 
prices  Is  a  good  example  of  how  that 
might  work.  The  price  spread,  of  course, 
is  the  difference  between  what  the  farm- 
er is  paid  for  his  product  and  what  the 
consumer  pays  for  It.  This  spread  has 
grown  consistently  larger  over  the  last 
year,  and  there  Is  no  Indication  that  the 
trend  will  be  reversed. 

The  46  cents  the  farmer  was  receiving 
out  of  the  food  dollar  In  1973  bad 
dropped  to  42  cents  earlier  this  year — 
and  it  is  expected  to  drop  even  further. 
But  the  consumer  would  never  know  that 
according  to  an  Agriculture  Department 
study  earlier  this  year,  the  retail  price 
of  bread  increased  by  2  cents  over  a  4- 
month  period  at  the  same  time  the  farm 
value  of  the  bread  Ingredients  dropped 
by  2  cents.  The  difference  went  to  the 
middlemen — there  was  no  savings  for  the 
consumer. 

The  same  phenomemon  extended  to 
other  food  prices  as  well.  As  John  High- 
tower  noted  in  an  article  earlier  this 
year. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  said 
In  its  May  31  agricultural  letter  that  "the 
available  evidence  suggests  that  higher  prof- 
Its  have  contributed  to  the  widening  farm- 
to-retaU  price  spreads."  That  conclusion  Is 


supported  by  Business  Week  magazine  fig- 
ures showing  that  In  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year,  the  largest  food  retailers  had 
profits  that  wsre  59 '"o  higher  than  a  year 
ago,  even  though  their  sales  were  up  just 
14'-i. 

When  farm  income  drops  month  after 
month,  but  the  consumer  continues  to 
pay  higher  and  higher  retail  prices, 
something  is  wrong.  When  businesses  are 
hurt,  they  appeal  directly  to  the  appro- 
priate regulatory  agency  or  the  Congress 
for  assistance.  The  consumer  should  also 
have  the  ability  to  hold  the  attention  of 
the  proper  authorities,  and  the  APA  will 
give  that  ability  to  the  consumer. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  in- 
vestigating the  price  spread  In  food 
prices.  We  can  be  sure  that  the  argu- 
ments and  evidence  most  favorable  to 
the  Grocery  Manufactures  of  America 
and  the  National  Association  of  Food 
Chains  will  be  more  than  adequately  pre- 
sented to  the  Commission.  This  ACA  bill 
would  merely  guarantee  that  some  ade- 
quate representation  for  the  consumer 
would  be  provided  for.  so  that  the  FTC 
has  access  to  all  the  facts.  To  Insure  that 
the  APA  can  effectively  fulfill  this  func- 
tion. It  will  have  the  authority  to  subpena 
Information  directly  from  the  middle- 
men to  pinpoint  the  impact  of  their  eco- 
nomic decisions  on  the  consumer  and 
guarantee  that  such  relevant  informa- 
tion is  bought  within  the  scope  of  the 
Commission's  inquiry.  And.  if  policy 
decisions  are  ultimately  made  which  un- 
fairly ignore  the  consumer  vantage 
point,  the  administrator  can  appeal  those 
decisions  in  the  courts  in  the  same 
manner  businesses  can  appeal  them  right 
now.  It  is  only  fair  that  both  consimiers 
and  busines-ses  have  equal  treatment, 
and  these  provisions  of  the  APA  bill  will 
help  correct  these  historical  inequities. 
In  this  way.  the  consumer  protection  bill 
can  be  an  effective  tool  In  fighting 
inflation. 

Even  with  the  ACA  the  consumer  will 
still  be  at  a  disadvantage.  The  petroleum 
institute,  for  example,  has  an  annual 
budget  of  over  $17  million  at  its  dis- 
posal to  present  Its  case  before  a  few 
select  agencies:  the  ACA  will  have  less 
money  than  that  to  represent  the  con- 
sumer on  a  wide  range  of  issues  at  all 
levels  of  government.  But  at  long  last, 
the  consumer  argument  can  be  made 
and  the  agencies  can  better  analyze  the 
merits  of  the  issues.  That  is  all  this  bill 
really  attempts  to  do:  present  all  the 
relevant  facts  before  the  proper  authori- 
ties in  the  hopes  that  the  traditional 
adversary  system,  which  has  served  us 
so  well  in  the  judiciary,  can  be  brought 
into  play  in  the  vital  decisions  made  by 
the  regulatory  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  the  ACA  Is  one  of  the 
most  creative  legislative  proposals  in 
years.  It  is  not  just  another  Government 
bureaucracy  or  Cabinet  post  created  to 
solve  an  urgent  problem;  rather,  it  is 
a  limited  response  devised  to  get  the 
facts.  But  in  my  judgment,  this  limit»d 
vehicle  v,ill  be  the  most  effective  vehicle 
yet  to  Insure  that  consumer  Interests  are 
aired.  The  Senate  owes  the  American 
people  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  this  pro- 
posal, and  I  sincerely  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  not  allow  another  filibuster 
to  kill  this  vital  legislation. 


The  Issues  on  both  sides  have  been 
raised.  The  arguments  have  been  made 
If  the  bill  desen'es  to  be  defeated,  it 
should  be  defeated  on  Its  substantive 
contents — not  on  obstructionist  ploys. 
That  is  the  democratic  process.  lit  us 
stop  debating  and  vote  for  this  bill. 
ExHiBrr  1 
CoNSuMESs'   Voice 

For  the  third  time  In  four  years  the  Con- 
gress Is  attempimg  to  create  an  Institutional 
voice  for  consumer  interests  m  Washington, 
to  balance  the  well-organized  activities  ol 
business  lobbies  and  trade  associations.  Only 
the  prospect  of  a  filibuster,  perhaps  start- 
ing today,  seems  to  stand  between  this  much- 
needed  legislation  and  Senate  passage,  fol- 
lowing lost  AprU'fi  overwhelming  approval 
by  the  Bouse  of  Representatives. 

The  bill  woiUd  create  a  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency,  a  relatively  smaU  bureau 
whose  function  would  be  to  present  the  con- 
sumer viewpoint  in  hearings  and  other  pro- 
ceedmgs  before  Federal  regulatory  agencies. 
It  would  have  no  regulatory  power  of  its  own. 

In  any  administrative  procedure,  the  pres- 
entation of  adversary  voices  Is  the  best  guar- 
antee against  domination  by  one  or  another 
vested  Interest.  "Consumers"  are  no  mono- 
lithic or  exclusive  bloc  of  society,  any  more 
than  Is  "business."  Yet  for  too  long  an  Im- 
balance has  existed  In  Washington  that  al- 
lowed the  business-financed  trade  orgonlxa- 
tlons  to  present  their  vlevcpolnte  on  any  Issue 
pending  In  regulatory  proceedings,  without 
an  equally  coherent  and  Informed  presenta- 
tion of  how  decisions  might  affect  consumers. 
The  consumer  Protection  Agency  is  aimed  at 
correcting  this  imbalance,  not  at  imposing  a 
veto  power  or  superogency  control. 

In  1972  similar  legislation  passed  the 
House,  but  was  filibustered  to  death  in  the 
Senate.  The  leader  of  that  filibuster,  senator 
James  B.  Allen  of  Alabama,  has  signaled  his 
intention  of  trying  to  repeat  his  previously 
successful  obstructionism.  But  this  Issue  can- 
not be  allowed  to  faU  once  again  on  a  pro- 
cedural ploy;  the  Senate  owes  the  electorate 
a  straightforward  vote  on  Its  merits. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr,  President.  I 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  comments  that  have  just  been  made, 
because  I  want  to  address  myself  very 
briefly  in  opposition  to  the  consumer  bill. 

I  hear  that  another  cloture  motion 
will  be  filed  this  afternoon,  and  this 
seems  rather  unusual  to  me.  I  have 
checked  up  on  what  this  so-called  fili- 
buster amounts  to. 

I  might  say  that  the  term  "filibuster. ' 
as  I  learned  it  here  years  ago.  meant 
almost  around-the-cleck  sessions  in  an 
effort  to  wear  out  the  opposition.  We 
commenced  consideration  of  the  con- 
sumer bill  on  July  16.  Since  that  time, 
the  Senate  has  been  in  session  12  days — 
it  will  be  14  days — and  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately 90  hours.  The  consumer  bill 
has  been  before  the  Senate  for  varying 
periods  of  time  for  9  cf  those  days. 
Fourteen  amendments  to  the  bill  have 
been  considered  in  that  time,  and  two 
cloture  votes  have  been  taken. 

During  the  period  of  time  the  con- 
sumer bill  was  not  before  the  Senate.  39 
other  bills.  Including  4  appropriations 
bills,  have  been  acted  on.  Also,  a  number 
of  conference  reports  were  disposed  of 
in  that  time 

The  number  of  hours  a  consumer  bill 
has  been  before  the  Senate  since  July 
16  Is  not  available  from  the  Senate 
records. 

I  make  those  comments.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  point  out  that  we  have  not  been 
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have  to  deny  that  we  are  engaged  In  a     sponsibility,  some  honor  with  rescect  to        w!  h  .     ^^     ,^^1.     „ 
mibuster  at  the  present  time.  matters  atout  »hich  they  adverTisr  „,mL ^"^^'^'^l*', •  ^^^^. Commission 

In  fact,  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  I  sit  here  sometime  on  famrt«v  g^<Jf^ '°J  shoe  labelmg  and  advertising, 
have  spoken  against  this  proposal,  and  in  the  X^r.  ani Twatch  lanlTetae  ^^'  "  ^^  °P\  "'"^  ^  °^""  ^°'^  ^  "^ 
I  had  not  intended  to  untU  we  were  adverti^by  promln^t  athS  liSd  i''^' »  M""  °fshoes-a  pair  of  shoes  and 
forced  to  by  these  repeated  cloture  votes.  In  my  State  of  Arlzona^ho^K  a1,ict^rp  ?  "'•^'^'•^^Those  are  the  only  two  thlngi 
I  think  it  is  becoming  very  obrious  that  of  lakes,  streams  tr«s  on  wliiid  hat  ^  "'"f  f  "*•  °°'  "'*'  ^  ^"^  ^^^  «8»st- 
as  the  American  people  get  «ise  to  the  is  so  (^  and  Srren^hat  tlS  ]^k  rab  ^""  '°  "'  '  ^"^^  """^^  °°t  <^°  "  "^ht, 
consumer  bill  they  do  not  want  It.  bite  carry  canteens  '^°  ^^''^  '^''^  covering  how  one  Is  go- 

In  fact  one  of  the  surprising  things  Now,  there  is  no  reason  that  thLs  tele-  1"^  '°  handle  the  sale  of  a  pair  of  shoes, 
to  me  IS  that,  reading  the  records,  I  can-     vision  station  has  to  do  that   It  is  lust  "®'  '^  rtdiculous.  Yet  we  are  going  to 

not  find  anyone  who  appears  in  favor  the  buck  in  it.  We  have  tried  to  Eet  laws  8o  right  into  the  same  type  of  thing 
of  It  from  the  business  community.  to  prevent  thaf  we  cannot  "°''^''  ^^^  rather  appealing  title  of  con- 

The  answer  may  be  that,  naturally,  I  read  in  a  newspaper  vesterdav  that  ^'^«''  Protection.  I  know  the  housewife 
business  does  not  want  to  be  more  en-  someone  selling  carpets  has  been  called  ^*^^'  "°^'  ^  ^"  «°'°8  to  be  protected.  I 
cuinbered  by  the  Federal  Government,  on  the  carpet— if  Senators  will  oardnn  ''^  "^  '*''""  t"*""  to  the  local  office  of 
and,  Mr.  President,  I  can  teU  you  they  do  the  pun— because  they  advertised  one  '''*  Consumer  Protection  Agency,  and  I 
not.  I  have  often  told  people  that  the  thing:  "Come  in  and  cover  two  ™ms  or  "*?  I?  '*°'™  *°  ^°°^'  ='<""''-  *"<»  ^  ««> 
reason  I  got  into  poUtics  at  the  national  three  rooms  of  your  house  for  savSiag  ••  ^*'  '^^  ^  trouble."  And  Jones  knows 
level  was  precisely  this  reason.  When  I     When  the  customer  walks  out  with  the     "^*- 

came  back  from  World  War  n.  I  found     blU.  it  Is  $400  or  S500  »  is  just  like  malpractice  among  doc- 

fr^mp  °^^t  ^^Th  *''«.'"'',  ?2'  ™°"  '^°^^  '""65  <=^  be  controlled  under  ^"^I-  "  *^  8°"«"  to  be  a  sort  of  racket. 
ri!f».inn  -^to,  !  .1  "u"?  °'  '''^  "^"J"  '"''"y  '°<=«1  ordinances  and  communities  I  ^°  °°'  '"'^^n  malpractice  as  between 
STm.  ^^'  ^  ^  "1°'^  "*,™^  °'  "'^    ""'^«'"  straight  laws,  and  particularly  can     doctors,  but  a  doctor  being  able  to  be  sued 

f,T.?f  I  K    .     ""^"^^  ^  '",*''«  "O"^"     be  controlled  by  the  media,  the  TV  radio      'O""  malpractice,  in  many  cases  by  pa- 
^LJa  ,^V^T^V^\^^^^  T*""^  ^:     ^^  newspapers  and  magazines  baying     «^°'=  "^^o  "Orally  set  themselves  up  for 
nf  ^^„K?    t^  ""^  brother  and  me  out    more  attention  to  what  they  advertke      '^^  Purposes  of  making  that  suit, 
entlv  W^,t^*^,r»H'°'°'"  ""^l^"^;        ^  '""^'  ^^^-  '•«  s«  a  lot  Of  Phony;        "  ^  "e  the  same  way  if  this  con- 
fm  S^.  rS.lif.o,  "*^'^"°"  or  a  rule  set    crooked  advertising  today.  I  would  cal      ^^^"^  »<=•■  ^  P^sseA.  We  will  have  Gov- 

TTii,  rV,n=!,™l,^f 'i-        , °"  ^^^  advertisers  and  the  proprietors    emment  investigation  and  Utigatlon  un- 

ca?^l»nni^t.if"h,^?'°'°/,?°""-  ^"d  the  media  displaying  those  ads  to  do  ^er  'rade  regulation  laws,  restrictions 
Mr  ^rp^Spnf  =  •  '  ^  "^  ^"  ^°"-  something  about  it.  We  have  many  laws  ""<'«'•  '"e  Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  the 
eaeed  ?n  hu'in«=±=UK"  "^"r*^  ™"  ""«*"  **  '''"■"  »'  advertising  and  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act^Mr. 
i^n.^,  \l  bu-'iness— although  I  am  no  promotional  effecU  In  retail  We  have  a  President,  as  I  say.  I  could  go  on  for  20 
k™  althnn"h"lf^  ""^  '"'""'"^  ^  "'e  retail  pricing  under  the  Federal  "^^dt  Pages.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
firm,  although  it  does  carry  my  name—     Commission  Act.  entire  index,  in  its  proper  order  because 

biSineSf  u^frh^F^L™,™,""    f  ^'""•'oan     ,  We  have  exclusive  franchises  and  re-     "  ^  out  of  order  now.  be  printed  in  the 
Str^^S,.  M      ^^^"^  regulations,  the     fusals  to  deal:  monopolies,  price  fixing      Record  at  this  point. 
^J^f,hpl',',^™M         ,.      .u       a"d  other  trade  restraints  Imderthe^^-         There  being  no  objection,  the  index 
Amerir»n    pntT^H  P^^lems  factag  the    tltrust  laws:   resale  price  maintenance,     '™=  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
American    enterprise    system    today    is    fair   trade,    deceptive    advertislnT^and     as  follows: 

he  whort"^'^''o,"hP^'"J.'  ^O''""^,!?^  other  mlspresentations  Sl^dfr  tSI'  F^-  Chap^k  i-t„.  a^ohitt  or  th.  p.d=^ 
thM  T„r^  r^^-  ^.^  J"*^.  "Ot  like  eral  Trade  Commission  Act:  analysis  of  Oovernmeni  To  Beuuute  tht  Betail  Tiuuh 
~  t^e  ,^mp  fh.n?    f^'^^-^^ns"  "    the  Textile  Fiber  Product^  Identi^ca-  P<.». 

^.,        ,   ,?^^^'?!■     ^                                 tion  Act.                                                                   (100)  Introduction  to  the  antlrust  laws.      1 
»™        !.  .  lu     .      'oobiBaspreadbe-         I  might  explain  that    Mr    Pre-iident       ("50)  statutory  provisions  of  the  antl- 
tween  what  the  farmer  gets  and  what    in  case  you  do  not  underatanrt  wW  u  '"**'  '»** - " 

l^b^uf^^^he-'Teml^n'L'm^ad-eT^n-  Vi^^f^Bf^Sf^^    1 1^^!  ^^^^^  Aci:::::::::::::  } 

"^^^S^^^^f^^  -9eXT?orrS^,'5S,^,lt/a7-^'h^;  ....  ..?-c'.r-i'?^KohI^.:  ' 

•KiH    problem  of  doing  bu>;Iness.  would  take  them  out  on  approval  Both  Patman    Act 3 

v„w„    T"'"''   ^  ''.''''^   ''■'"'  ""^   ''^o  of  those  coats.  If  they  happenTJ^  wool  m  general._.. | 

volume^  of  a  manual  of  Federal  trade  would  have  a  tag  explainine  the  r^nfpnt  The  provisions a 

relations  affecting  retailers.  Mind  you,  of  wool  in  that  coTt    and  man^°ow        ,,,„,      R"""  application « 

I'tt-^^y-rc'h^lX^hrml^rm^r^:     'r?Sov\^  4te "^s  t a^  S        "^'' .^c^^^ -- -^ ^     . 

^^r^JT^.:^^.     -be^attractivlwh-ThV^o^^Te!^  "^1^^^^^=^ 

thp'pp.?!^?  ,    f  ?u'°,''j'™  "''^*  P"'  ^  ■"'^"'  yo"  did  not  like  either  one  of  <"°'  compliance  with  and  li"fora™nt 

fin^=hi^       ■  ■'"^*  **  '"''"•  ^^"  I  have  them  and  she  respected  yoirJudBment  "'  ">=  Antitrust  Laws....™::  5 

Mr^.  .H     ,  r         .  ^  she  took  them^th  bact  The^ore-          !S1  ??'--°<»"«'o° - 5 

,„mp   M.»''^%"''  l".""  '°  ^^''^  Senators  keeper  inadvertently,  through  no  faSt        '      '  Department  of  Justice 6 

some    idea    of    what    everv    retailer    in  of  his  own  forirot  fyw^n!  th.  Fr„  k     ,                              In  general j 

SS|SSSS  SSr^SSS  „.#SS.^e;I 

!^,5on?„f  t     •    .^f"  ^^"^  Statutory  pro-  This   is   the   kind   of   thing  that   the                      The  procedures....:::: ? 

Tnop^Ji  ^^%  antitrust  laws,  the  compll-  smaU  businessmen  of  America  r^y  «!  B«<au  AppUcacion.... ":    "  7 

nwl  ^,     enforcement  of  antitrust  laws,  sent,  the  fact  that  theThave  tolfav^        "*»'  ^^""^  Persona 7 

Patm^n'A::'/"'!^'"'^?.^''*^ 'Robinson-  much  of  their  mone^so  much  of  thel?                   '"  «'"'"' ' 

Patman  Act.  advertising,  and  promotion-  profits  to  the  Federal  Sivemmpnt  tJ,  «                      ^'  procedure. 7 

al  allowances  under  Federal  Trade  laws,  roundabout  way tTl'Sl'^r^^Tnl  n»,  oo^c^^io?^"."."!":::::::--  \ 
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Fur  Products  Labeling  Act 217 

(1600)  Rules  and  Regulations 217 

(1610)   Fur  Products  Name  Guide 338 

(1620)  Fur  Products  Labeling  Act...  231 
TextUe    Fiber    Products    Identification 

Act 236 

(1700)  RtUes  and  Regulations 236 

(1710)  Textile  Products  Identification 

Act 262 

Wool  Products  Labeling  Act 257 

(1800)  Rules  and  RegtUatlons 267 

(1805)   Laboratories      Approved      for 
Testing  Imported  Wool  Prod- 
ucts    _ 268 

(1810)  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act—  269 
(1820)  Illustrations  of  Certain  Forms 
of  Acceptable  Tags  or  Labels 
Under  the  Wool  Producta  La- 
beling Act  and  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  as  Amended  and 
Issued    by    the    (Commission 

Thereunder   273 

Fair  Packing  and  LabeUng  Act 278 

(1850)  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Regulations   Fair   Packaging 

and  Labeling  Act 278 

(1860)   Fair  Packaging   and   Labeling 

Act 286 

(1880)  Oonsumer    (Credit    Protection 

Act 290 

Trade  Regulation  Rules 299 

(1900)   Advertising  of  SleepUig  Bags—  299 
(I9I0)  Deceptive  Use  of  "Leakproof", 
"Guaranty  Leakproof*',   etc.. 
as    descriptive    of    Dry    OeU 
Batteries 298 

(1920)  Deception  as  to  Non -Prismatic 

and  Partially  Prismatic  In- 
struments Being  Prismatic 
Binoculars   300 

(1921)  Misuse  of  "Automatic"  or  Sim- 

ilar Terms  In  Describing 
Household  Electric  Sewing 
Machines    300 

(1922)  Deceptive  Advertising  and  La- 

beling of  Previously  Used 
Lubricating    OU 301 

(1923)  Deceptive  Advertising  and  La- 

beUng as  to  Size  of  Table- 
cloths and  Related  Products.  301 

(1924)  Misbranding  of  Belts 301 

(1925)  Preventions  of  Unfair  or  De- 

ceptive Advertising  and  La- 
beling of  Cigarettes  In  Rela- 
tion to  the  Health  Hazards 
of   Smoking 302 

(1827)  Deceptive  Advertising  as  to 
Sizes  of  Viewable  Pictures 
Shown  by  Television  Receiv- 
ing   Sets 303 

(1929)  FaUure  to  Disclose  that  Skin 
Irritation  May  Result  from 
Washing  or  Handling  Glass 


Fiber  Curtains  and  Draperies 
and  Olsss  Fiber  Curtain  and 

Drapery  Fabrics 303 

(1930)  Deception  as  to  Transistor 
Coimt  of  Radio  Receiving 
Sets,  Including  Trancelvers.  303 

Mr.  OOLDWATEB.  Mr.  President.  I 
just  hope  that  we  act  wisely  on  this  con- 
sumer protection  bill.  It  is  not  needed. 
It  is  not  called  for.  I  am  not  standing 
here  as  a  former  merchant  and  former 
businessman,  and  saying  that  100  per- 
cent of  the  business  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  honest.  They  are  not.  There  is 
about  as  much  dishonesty  among  that 
group  as  one  will  And  In  a  political  body, 
a  church  group,  a  YMCA,  or  anything 
else.  But  the  way  to  solve  that  problem 
is  not  to  penalize  the  small  group  that 
do  wrong  things  in  retailing  and  mer- 
chandising but  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  honest  merchandiser  to  get  rid  of 
the  dishonest  merchandiser.  The  big- 
gest thing  would  be  to  Induce  the  news- 
papers, magazines,  radio,  and  television 
to  refuse  to  take  advertising  from  people 
about  whom  they  know  there  is  some- 
thing not  quite  right. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  hurt  small  businesses  all  over  the 
country;  even  though  there  Is  a  provi- 
sion that  25  people  or  more  have  to  be 
Involved,  that  can  be  gotten  around,  I 
am  sure.  The  Hrst  time  a  labor  union 
flies  a  case  before  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  we  will  find  all  kinds  of 
things  happening  to  this  consumer  bill. 

I  stand  here,  Mr.  President,  speaking 
from  experience.  I  wish  we  had  more 
businessmen  in  Congress.  I  can  tell  you. 
it  Is  no  longer  easy  to  make  money  in 
the  retailing,  merchandising  business  In 
this  country.  It  used  to  tie,  but  no  longer. 
In  fact.  If  you  make  2  percent  today  on 
your  investment,  you  are  doing  pretty 
good.  When  we  say  to  a  retailer.  "Here  is 
one  more  Federal  agency  that  is  going 
to  be  hung  around  your  neck,"  that  is 
just  a  few  more  pennies  which  will  be 
taken  out  of  that  man's  profit,  which 
means  a  few  more  will  go  out  of  business, 
and  that  much  more  shoddy  merchandise 
will  come  into  the  market. 

I  hope  we  will  defeat  this  measure.  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  muster  the  few 
votes  necessary  to  convince  people  that 
this  bill  should  go  down  the  drain,  which 
Is  exactly  where  it  should  go. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  all  I  am  going 
to  say  about  this  measure.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  before  he  does 
that? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  want  to  ask  the 
Senator  one  or  two  (juestlons.  I  want  to 
be  sure  I  am  correct,  that  the  index  the 
Senator  put  In  the  Record  covered  only 
regulations  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Trade  regulations 
that  affect  just  retailers. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Just  retailers? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Just  retailers:  not 
manufacturers,  not  wholesalers,  not  even 
druggists  or  any  other  specialties.  This 
is  Just  for  a  man  in  the  retail  business. 
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Mr.  DOMINTCK.  So  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  consumer  "regulations."  we 
have  a  lot  more  than  just  the  index  the 
Senator  has  put  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  tried  to  compUe 
a  total  index,  and  I  finally  gave  up.  I  do 
not  think  one  issue  ot  the  Cohcsessiohu 
Record  would  carry  all  the  regulations 
and  rules  under  which  American  busi- 
ness has  to  operate,  all  spelling  "Gov- 
ernment control." 

Mr.  DO.\nNICK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona.  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  case  that  I  once  defended 
of  a  large  grocery  store,  which  was  re- 
tailing food,  but  not  other  types  of  mer- 
chandise. A  small  independent  mom- 
and-pop  store  brought  the  suit  against 
two  large  chains,  one  of  which  I  was 
representing,  the  theorj-  being  that  they 
were  selling  too  cheaply. 

This  is  an  interesting  thought.  In  view 
of  current  inflation  and  everj'bodj'  com- 
plaining about  what  his  grocery  bill  Is, 
including  myself  when  I  go  shopping.  But 
they  were  accused  of  selling  too  cheaply. 
My  client  defended  on  the  ground  that 
It  was  lowering  its  price  in  order  to  offset 
stamps  which  were  being  given  by  the 
other  chain  store.  The  other  chain  store, 
by  giving  stamps,  was  doing  something 
the  consumer  wanted.  My  client  was  also 
doing  scmetliing  the  consumer  wanted: 
namely,  pricing  more  cheaply.  This  in- 
de[iendent  was  caught  right  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  he  got  squeezed  badly,  there  Is 
no  doubt  about  it. 

We  .spent  4  months  in  the  summer 
of  1955 — before  I  was  In  politics — before 
the  judge  finally  decided  it  was  hopeless, 
and  ruled  that  the  law  was  unconstitu- 
tional, which  was  probably  the  only  thing 
he  could  do. 

The  reason  I  bring  that  up  Is  that  my 
question  is,  what  consumer  are  we  pro- 
tecting? 

I  had  lunch  the  other  day  with  a  pro- 
fessor from  the  Yale  Law  School,  to 
whom  I  was  introduced  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

He  said,  "Suppose  we  have  a  consumer 
protection  agency.  Let  us  take  the  case 
of  the  ICC.  We  will  say  that  from 
Washington  to  Baltimore  we  had  a  train 
which  was  not  making  ends  meet  Insofar 
as  passenger  trafBc  was  concerned.  But 
all  the  people  in  Baltimore  and  all  the 
people  in  Washington  would  protest  like 
crazy  the  minute  that  train  was  pro- 
posed to  be  abandoned." 

He  said,  "That  would  go  directlj'  to 
the  consimaer  protection  agency,  and 
they  would  leap  in.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  by  virtue  of  keeping  that 
train  running,  the  other  consumers  that 
are  using  the  same  line,  say,  from  Wash- 
ington to  Philadelphia,  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  a  higher  price  in  order  for  the 
railroad  to  come  out  even  on  the  segment 
from  Washington  to  Baltimore." 

So.  as  I  say,  what  consumer  are  we 
talking  about?  Whom  are  we  represent- 
ing, and  why? 

I  invite  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Connecticut  to  express  his  thoughts 
on  this  matter,  because  I  do  not,  frank- 
ly, know  who  Is  the  consiuner.  How  do 
we  distinguish  the  consimier  from  any- 
one else?  The  largest  consimier  In  the 
whole  country  is  probably  in  the  agri- 
cultural production  area.  They  not  only 


consume  everything  that  everyone  else 

produces,  but  they  also  consume  all  the 

agricultural  equipment  that  is  put  out 

so  that  we  can  eat. 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  if  the 

Senator  will  yield 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER     (Mr. 
DoMENici  > .  The  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut is  recognized. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  consumer  admin- 
istrator would  intervene  on  behalf  of 
only  one  pai-tlcular  consumer  interest 
where  that  interest  is  the  only  one  pres- 
ent. Where  there  are  conflicting  consum- 
er interests  the  administrator  could  in- 
tervene by  giving  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion where  he  finds  a  way  to  reconcile 
the  interests  he  could  say  so.  Where  he 
is  not  able  to  do  so,  he  could  say  so  also. 
Where  he  believes  one  consumer  Interest 
is  far  more  substantial  than  another, 
conflicting  one,  he  could  say  so  also. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  consumer  ad- 
vocate will  act  only  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity. He  is  an  advocate.  He  does  not 
make  any  regulations  or  any  decisions. 
If  there  were  conflicting  consumer  in- 
terests raised  by  a  question  before  the 
ICC.  the  administrator  could  present  a 
memorandum  containing  all  of  the  facts 
to  the  ICC. 

The  ICC,  for  example,  would  have  to 
make  the  decLdon  whether  to  shut  down 
the  train  between  Washington  and  Bal- 
timore or  let  it  go.  The  administrator 
could  present  the  arguments  for  keeping 
the  train  open  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore;  but  also  he  could  point  out 
the  additional  cost  this  service  would 
place  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  consumer 
between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 
These  are  factors  that  the  ICC  would 
take  into  account.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  facts  indicate  that  keeping  the  serv- 
ice open  would  place  onSr  a  minimal 
cost  on  other  passengers,  the  Admin- 
istrator could  point  this  out  and  argue 
in  favor  of  maintaining  service  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Right. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  This  is  how  I  conceive 
of  the  advocate  carrying  out  his  Job 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  All  right.  Does  not 
the  ICC  get  into  that  anyhow  because 
they  have  to  determine  what  the  rate 
structure  is  and  what  the  route  struc- 
ture Is? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  WeU,  the  ICC  could  or 
would  not.  The  ICC  often  finds  itself, 
like  any  regulatory  agency,  overburdened 
with  many  cases  where  only  one  point  of 
view  is  represented.  The  consumer  inter- 
est is  out-represented  before  Federal 
opinions  on  a  ratio  of  about  '00  to  1 
As  a  result,  the  ICC  might  hear  from 
the  railroad  many  reasons  for  abandon- 
ing the  service,  but  none  of  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  continued  service. 

This  is  because  the  consumer  Indi- 
vidual Is  part  of  a  disorganized,  unor- 
ganized, group  of  210  million  people. 
Very  seldom  does  the  consumer  have  the 
opportunity  of  going  down  and  hiring  a 
lawyer,  an  auditor,  an  accountant,  or  an 
engineer.  The  raih-oads,  the  truckers, 
everyone  whose  business  Is  directly  af- 
fected by  ICC  actions,  are  very  well  rep- 
resented. The  consumer  advocate  would 
right  this  balance  where  there  was  a 
clear  and  substantial  consumer  Interest. 


If  there  were  not,  he  would  not  get 
involved.  The  agency  will  have  too  much 
work  as  It  will  only  have  250  people  to 
do  anything  else  except  intervene  in 
those  cases  where  there  is  a  clear  con- 
sumer interest  affecting  consimiers  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

But.  in  all  truth,  I  would  say  that 
in  the  case  that  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do brings  up,  the  Administrator  would 
have  the  ability  to  go  in  and  present  both 
sides  of  the  picture  if  there  really  prove 
to  be  substantial,  conflicting  consumer 
Interests.  Frankly  I  think  In  most  cases 
all  the  consumer  interests  will  clearly  fall 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  not  both. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

I  am  reminded  of  another  thing.  I 
think  Mr.  Ralph  Nader  is  supposed  to  be 
the  leading  consumer  advocate  these 
days,  and  initially  what  he  started  In 
with  was  the  automobile  business  by  say- 
ing that  the  Volkswagen  was  too  unsafe 
to  be  Imported.  I  would  presume  In  that 
situation  he  could  have  cut  the  Volks- 
wagen out.  That  would  have  made  a  eon- 
.«lderable  number  of  consumers  who  now 
drive  Volkswagens,  which  does  not  in- 
clude me,  rather  annoyed.  I  drive  a  1963 
car  that  does  not  have  flashing  Ughts  and 
bu2zers  and  interlocks,  and  other  bloom- 
ing things  that  Nader  got  put  on  the  car, 
presumably  In  the  Interest  of  safety. 

What  it  really  does  is  to  Increase  the 
cost  and  the  annoyance  to  an  awful  lot 
of  drivers. 

I  was  going  to  buy  two  cars  this  year. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  because  one  is  to  re- 
place my  1963  car,  and  the  other  Is  to  get 
rid  of  that  perfect  marvel  of  engineering 
Ingenuity,  the  Chevrolet  Nova,  which 
gets  8.4  miles  to  a  gallon,  which  seems  to 
me  somewhat  Incomprehensible  at  a 
time  of  energy  shortage. 

But  I  would  not  do  it  because  I  had 
the  interlock,  I  had  to  put  the  safety 
belt  on,  not  only  on  myself  but  on  the 
dog  that  I  had  to  carry  on  my  front  seat 
or  a  bag  of  groceries.  In  order  to  get  the 
blooming  thing  to  start. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  just  want  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  that  all  those  fac- 
tors that  he  is  complaining  are  already 
part  of  the  automobile.  The  Government 
made  these  decisions  without  a  con- 
sumer advocate  agency  telling  It  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  But  from  what  the 
Senator  is  saying,  I  would  assume  that 
a  consumer  advocate,  in  order  to  carry 
out  his  function  properly,  would  have 
the  duty.  In  preparing  his  briefs,  to  point 
out  to  the  safety  administrator  the  fac- 
tors that  are  involved.  The  ACA  admin- 
istrator would  point  out  both  the  costs 
of  the  new  devices  and  the  extent  they 
contribute  to  his  safety.  He  would  also  be 
in  a  position,  due  to  his  famlliaritv  with 
the  consumer  point  of  view,  to  warn  the 
decision,  making  authority  of  consimier 
opposition  to  these  new  requirements. 

Again  we  do  not  look  at  the  consumer 
advocate  as  being  an  ax  man,  and  I  hope 
he  would  not  be.  I  as-sume  that  the  Pres- 
ident, in  appointing  the  consumer  advo- 
cate, would  take  a  man  of  commonsense 
and  good  Judgment.  We  would  assume 
that  this  man  of  commonsense  and  good 
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judgment  would  take  into  account  all 
these  factors. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  hope  so,  but 
I  would  doubt  it. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  would  hope  so  or 
the  agency  is  not  going  to  last  very  long. 
We  have  written  into  this  bill  a  3-year 
authorization.  The  agency  will  have  to 
come  back  to  Congress  after  3  years  for 
a  new  authorization.  At  that  time  the 
Congress  can  assess  how  the  advocate 
agency  is  doing.  It  can  determine 
whether  it  is  working,  or  not  working. 

The  agency  will  be  a  very  small  agency. 
The  act  provides  for  a  $15  million  au- 
thorization. We  contemplate  this  will 
permit  the  agency  to  hire  about  250  peo- 
ple. With  250  people  the  administrator 
Is  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  into  every 
grocery  store  and  department  store  in 
Hartford.  Denver,  or  Phoenix. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  another  question,  if  I  may, 
because  I  think  I  still  have  the  floor. 

In  Colorado,  as  the  Senator  probably 
knows,  it  snows.  In  Connecticut,  where  I 
was  born,  it  also  snows. 

What  happens  when  we  have  an  inter- 
lock situation  and  our  windshield  ices 
over,  and  one  gets  out  of  his  car  and 
he  cleans  off  the  windshield.  This  hap- 
pened to  our  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  incidentally.  In  New 
Hampshire,  but  I  am  using  our  States 
as  an  example. 

Then,  by  the  time  he  gets  in  and 
gets  that  interlock  situation  In  again, 
he  has  cleaned  the  windshield  off  but, 
by  the  time  he  gets  It  going  so  that  the 
car  will  turn  on,  the  windshield  is  Iced 
over  again,  and  one  can  do  it  four  or 
five  times. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  file  a  com- 
plaint with  the  consumer  advocate  that 
the  safety  administrator  promulgated 
regulations  that  were  nonsensical. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  almost  bought  a  car 
so  that  I  could  sue  the  manufacturer. 
I  did  not  because  I  did  not  have  that 
much  money  to  waste. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ator needs  a  consumer  advocate  to  fight 
hLs  battles  for  him. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  we  need  then 
Is  a  con.<iUmer  advocate  on  regulatory 
boards,  not  to  set  up  another  regulatory 
agency,  which  is  exactly  like  the  ones 
we  have,  which  the  Senator  now  says 
do  not  represent  the  consumer. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  But  this  man  Is  not  a 
regulator.  The  consumer  advocate  has  . 
no  regulatory  function  at  all. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Except  to  come  in 
and 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  He  is  an  advocate 
who  comes  In 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  To  create  more 
problems. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  To  represent  the  con- 
sumers' point  of  view  to  the  regulatory 
agency.  The  regulatory  agency  is  the  one 
that  makes  the  decision.  The  consumer 
advocate  makes  no  decision. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  my  memory  is  cor- 
rect, from  31  years  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, It  still  has  problems.  If  I  may 
say  so,  on  fence  lines,  and  on  the  ques- 
tion of  who  has  got  what  fence  and  who 
has  to  put  It  in. 
Now,  U  two  neighbors  who  know  each 


other  well  and,  presumably,  have  gotten 
along  for  a  long  time  caimot  agree  on  a 
simple  thing  like  a  fence  line  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut — and  we  have  this  In 
Colorado,  too,  so  it  is  nothing  new — how 
In  the  world  are  we  going  to  find  250 
milUon  consumers  agreeing  on  anything? 
We  are  never  going  to  be  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  consumer  in  trust  will  be 
clearcut.  Let  me  list  Just  as  few  examples: 
a  steep  rise  in  the  price  of  telephone  calls 
set  by  the  PCC:  the  review  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administrator  of  a  new  drug 
where  the  drug's  effectiveness  has  not 
been  proven;  unsanitary  conditions  in  a 
packing  house  inspected  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Department;  unsafe  equipment  in  a 
new  airplane  regulated  by  the  PAA;  a 
failure  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  .Administra- 
tor to  implement  a  new  act  regulating 
the  safety  of  medical  X-ray  machines: 
false  and  misleading  advertisements  be- 
ing reviewed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

There  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  by 
a  consumer  advocate,  involving  impor- 
tant consumer  interests  that  are  clear- 
cut.  There  will  be  other  agency  decisions 
where  It  Is  absolutely  obvious  there  is 
no  substantial  consumer  interest.  There 
will  be  a  few  cases  where  there  are 
legitimate  and  substantial  arguments  In 
favor  of  conflicting  consumer  Interests. 
I  would  hope  the  consumer  advocate 
would  present  arguments  for  both  con- 
sumer interests  if  he  is  convinced  both 
are  substantial  and  that  there  Is  no  way 
to  reconcile  them. 

My  feeling  is  that  there  are  a  sufllcient 
number  of  problems,  involving  what  are 
clear  and  substantial  consumer  problem, 
that  the  Administrator  wQl  have  no  op- 
portunity or  interest  in  getting  into  mat- 
ters where  the  consumer  interest  is  fuzzy 
or  unclear. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  could  obviously  give 
the  Senator  a  lot  more  examples  which. 
I  am  sure,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
Is  aware  of,  as  I  am,  whether  it  Is  in  the 
energy  fleld  or  whether  it  is  in  the  tele- 
phone field  or  whether  it  Is  anywhere 
else,  the  question  of  what  they  build  up 
as  energy  sources  for  power,  and  a  whole 
bunch  of  other  things. 

What  I  am  concerned  with  Is  there  Is 
going  to  be  a  general  feeling  around  the 
country  that  this  consumer  agency  is  de- 
signed for  their  benefit  regardless  of 
what  their  neighbors'  benefit  may  be, 
and  to  such  an  extent  we  are  going  to  get 
an  agency  which  is  at  cross  purposes 
with  itself  all  the  way  through.  We  can 
do  it  for  far  less  expense  by  saying  that 
one  of  the  people  appointed  to  any  of  the 
regulatory  agencies — which  I  am  told 
now  are  not  representing  the  consumers, 
although  I  doubt  that,  but  nevertheless 
we  are  so  told — by  putting  a  member  on 
that  Commission  or  on  that  body  who  Is 
consumer-oriented,  as  you  are,  as  I  am. 

I  had  a  big  argument  with  my  farmers 
at  one  point  in  Colorado.  I  do  not  think 
the  same  problem  exists  except  maybe 
in  the  tobacco  area  of  Connecticut,  but 
not  quite  as  much  as  we  do  in  our  State, 
as  to  the  question  of  what  is  a  consumer. 
They  kept  saying,  "The  consumers  are 
putting  us  out  of  business."  I  said. 
"Farmers  are  the  biggest  consumer  there 


Is,  so  why  not  call  yourself  a  consumer?" 

Then  you  have  a  whole  different  im- 
age. The  Image  now  of  a  housewife  is 
that  anybody  that  produces  anything  is 
not  a  consumer.  Well,  that  is  not  true. 
They  consume  as  much  or  more  than  the 
average  housewife  does,  and  they  are 
under  usually  a  far  harder  economic 
stress  than  the  ordinary  housewife  is. 

I  can  say  that  because  I  know  what 
has  happened.  We  have  lost  one-third  of 
our  dairymen,  for  example.  In  the  last 
10  years  out  of  the  whole  State  of  Colo- 
rado, one-third  of  them  are  gone. 

I  am  told  the  milk  fund  came  around, 
as  I  said  many  times,  miiif  was  already 
considered  a  health  food,  now  It  Is  con- 
sidered something  dirty  and  awful,  but 
that  is  ridiculous.  It  Is  still  fine. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  I  think  we 
have  the  beginning  of  a  whole  camel 
with  Just  its  little  nose  under  the  tent, 
and  that  is  the  thing  that  scares  me. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


EMPLO'YMENT  OP  WHITE  HOUSE 
OFFICE  AND  EXECUTIVE  RESI- 
DENCE PERSONNEL— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  HH.  14715,  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENia) .  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  tjie  two  Housee  on  the 
amendments  of  tJae  Senate  to  ttie  bUi  (BA. 
14715)  to  cl&rlfy  existing  authority  for  em- 
ployment of  White  Bouse  Office  and  Execu- 
tive Residence  penonnel,  and  for  otlier  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  fuU  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  this 
report,  signed  by  aU  the  conferees. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Cohcrxs- 
HONAL  Record  of  August  1, 1974,  at  pages 
26360-26363. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  In  this  con- 
ference report,  wt  are  referring  to  the 
measure  that  sought  to  address  Itself  to 
the  problem  of  supergrade  and  top-grade 
employees  at  the  White  House  level; 
and  likewise  to  point  to  the  problem  of 
the  numbers  of  such  White  House  staff- 
ers, their  identification,  and  the  like. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference.  I  think 
we  arrived  at  a  reasonable  compromise 
that  would  allow  the  existing  White 
House  complement  to  be  grandfathered 
Into  the  situation,  but  that  beginning  at 
the  end  of  this  period  of  time  we  would 
begin  to  phase  down  the  numbers  of 
White  House  members  of  the  staff  at  the 
topmost  levels.  We  would,  likewise,  grade 
all  those  levels  and  define  not  only  tie 
holders  of  the  Jobs,  but  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  each  position. 

We  believe  that  It  is  a  responsible  piece 
of  legislation:  that  the  compromise  rep- 
resents the  basic  Judgment  of  the  two 
Houses. 
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Also  In  the  conference,  as  part  of 
the  Senate  bill,  was  the  amendment  pro- 
posed from  the  floor  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut   (Mr.  Weic- 

KEBI. 

The  measure  that  was  very  strongly 
endorsed  by  all  of  us  in  this  body  at- 
tached to  the  original  legislation  the 
proviso  that  no  officer  or  employee  of 
the  executive  branch,  other  tlian  the 
President  personally,  upon  written  re- 
quest, could  use  Income  tax  returns  for 
whatever  discretionary  purpose  they  had 
in  mind. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNO) .  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  raised  a  point  of  order  at 
that  point  in  the  colloquy  on  the  floor  on 
the  grounds  tliat  this  measure  not  only 
had  not  been  heard  in  committee  but 
also  that  it  was  not  germane  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  legislation. 

However,  the  point  of  order  was  re- 
moved by  unanimous  consent  between 
both  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  The  Senate 
agreed  to  take  it  to  conference  with  the 
House. 

Among  the  House  conferees  the  posi- 
tion was  unanimously  expressed,  minus 
one  member  who  was  imable  to  attend 
that  day  because  of  duties  on  the  House 
floor,  that  it  would  run  smack  into  the 
automatic  point  of  order  In  the  House 
procedure  and  that  as  a  result  the  whole 
bill  would  go  down  the  drain  because  of 
that  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  advised 
by  letters  from  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bewnitt)  as 
well  as  from  the  House  side  by  com- 
munications the  House  members  of  the 
conference  had  with  Representative 
WiLBUH  Mnxs  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  both  in  the  Treasury 
Department  on  this  side  and  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  the  House  side 
they  were  undertaking  in-depth  and  ex- 
tensive studies  of  the  Welcker  proposal. 
In  the  light  of  that,  the  House  felt 
it  could  not  even  call  up  a  point  of  order 
for  a  test  on  the  floor. 

In  the  wake  of  that  information.  I 
wanted  to  be  able  to  report  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
that  it  was  the  Judgment  of  his  col- 
leagues among  the  Senate  conferees  that 
we  had  no  other  direction  to  go  then  to 
save  as  much  as  we  could  out  of  our  legis- 
lative endeavors  here. 

For  that  reason,  we  bring  back  the  con- 
ference report  which  I  have  submitted 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  sub- 
stitute which  emerged  from  the  Senate- 
House  conference  on  H.R.  14715  was  the 
result  of  two  meetings,  the  conferees 
failing  to  agree  at  the  first  meeting.  We 
arrived  at  provisions  agreeable  to  both 
sides  only  after  extensive  discussion  and 
the  weighing  at  both  meetings  of  the 
various  alternatives  in  an  effort  to  ar- 
rive at  a  satisfactory  compromise.  The 
conferees  brought  views  to  the  meetings 
which  were  substantially  at  odds,  but 
they  believe,  that  in  substance  their 
views  were  reflected  in  the  conference 
substitute.  The  Senate  did  not  get  aU  the 


Senate  conferees  wanted,  but  negotia- 
tion was  intense  and  neither  side  could 
have  its  way  entirely. 

Members  will  recall  that  HM.  14715 
resulted  from  an  effort  in  both  bodies 
to  comply  with  rule  XXI  of  the  House 
which  provides  that  no  appropriation 
may  be  reported  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  In  any  general  ap- 
propriation bill  for  expenditures  not 
previously  autiorized  by  law.  HJ*.  14715 
authorizes  appropriations  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  employees  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  the  White  House  office 
and  the  Executive  residence  at  the  White 
House. 

The  chief  point  at  Issue  In  the  con- 
ference was  the  number  of  top-level  em- 
ployees who  may  be  authorized  for  the 
President's  staff  in  the  White  House  and 
the  Executive  residence  at  the  White 
House. 

The  Senate  version  authorized  a  total 
of  75  such  employees:  15  at  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  for  executive  level  II;  25  at  not 
to  exceed  the  rate  for  executive  level 
m:  and  35  at  not  to  exceed  the  rate  for 
grade  OS-18. 

The  House  version  did  not  use  the 
not-to-exceed  language.  It  authorized 
65  employees  at  specific  levels  and 
grades:  5  employees  at  executive  level  n; 
5  employees  at  executive  level  m:  10  em- 
ployees at  executive  level  IV:  15  employ- 
ees at  executive  level  V;  and  30  employees 
at  grades  GS-16,  GS-17.  and  GS-18. 

Currently  authorized  for  White  House 
employment  are  14  employees  at  level  II, 
21  employees  at  pay  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  for  level  m,  27  ungraded  employees 
whose  rates  of  pay  do  not  exceed  GS-18, 
and  3  supergrades  In  OS-18  and  GS- 
18.  This  makes  a  total  of  65  employees 
above  grade  GS-15. 

In  the  House  bill,  the  number  of  top- 
level  Presidential  aides  would  have  been 
reduced.  In  the  Senate  bill  they  would 
have  been  marginally  increased  and  the 
total  increased  by  10  positions. 

The  conferees,  unable  to  agree  on  com- 
promise figures  to  become  effective  upon 
enactment,  decided  to  authorize  for  the 
present  essentially  the  same  numbers  of 
positions  currently  authorized — 14  level 
n's  and  21  ungraded  positions  not  to  ex- 
ceed level  m.  for  a  total  of  35  positions. 
Additionally,  the  conference  substitute 
allows  35  positions  in  grades  GS-16,  GS- 
17,  and  GS-18  as  provided  In  the  Senate 
version. 

In  the  conference  substitute,  these 
numbers  of  authorized  positions  will  be 
diminished  l)eginning  January  1.  1976. 
and  a  new  authorization  will  become  ef- 
fective on  that  date  until  January  20. 
1977:  12  employees  at  executive  level  U: 
10  employees  at  executive  level  nj;  9 
employees  at  executive  level  IV;  and  9 
employees  at  executive  level  V. 

On  and  after  January  20,  1977,  the 
totals  authorized  will  diminish  further: 
a  employees  at  executive  level  n,  10  em- 
ployees at  executive  level  m;  11  em- 
ployees at  executive  level  rV;  and  11 
employees  at  executive  level  V. 

Through  grandfather  provisions,  pres- 
ent incumbents  will  be  allowed  to  remain 
In  their  positions,  but  for  new  hires  the 
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numerical  provisions  of  the  conference 
substitute  will  prevail. 

The  thrust  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee's action  is  clear  here,  I  believe.  The 
President  Is  allowed  to  continue  his  pres- 
ent staff  with  the  addition  of  5  super- 
grades,  but  beginning  in  January  1978 
the  numbers  of  top  White  House  staff 
authorized  will  begin  a  phased  reduction 
A  compromise — not  involving  phas- 
ing— was  agreed  to  in  the  case  of  the 
appointments  allowed  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Under  the  conference  substitute  be 
is  allowed  one  employee  at  level  n,  tliree 
employees  at  level  m,  and  three  em- 
ployees at  levels  IV  and  V. 

Similarly,  negotiations  resulted  In  a 
.settlement  of  the  question  of  funds  for 
the  President  for  unanticipated  person- 
nel needs.  The  House  bill  was  silent  on 
this  question,  and  the  Senate  bill  author- 
ized $1  million  to  meet  unanticipated  per- 
sonnel needs  and  to  pay  administrative 
expenses  incurred  with  respect  to  them 
The  conferees  agreed  to  $500,000  for  this 
piu-pose,  adding  the  requirement  that  the 
President  must  report  to  the  Congress 
In  detail  on  the  funds  expended  under 
this  authorization. 

When  this  measure  was  considered  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Whckeri  introduced 
an  amendment  prohibiting  the  use  of 
tax-return  information  by  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  executive  branch  other 
than  the  President  personally  upon  writ- 
ten request  and,  for  certain  purposes 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Justice  aui 
Treasury  Departments. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pomo) 
raised  a  point  of  order  that  the  Welcker 
amendment  ought  not  to  be  considered 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  germane 
The  Chair  sustained  the  point  of  order 
that  the  amendment  was  not  germane 
and  Senator  Weicker  appealed  the 
Chairs'  ruling.  Then  Senator  Pong  with- 
drew his  objection,  and  the  Chair  vitiated 
the  point  of  order,  and  the  appeal  was 
withdrawn.  The  Weicker  amendment 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

Prior  to  the  conference,  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bewmztt)  in-glng  the  conference  com- 
mittee to  delete  the  Weicker  provision 
from  the  measure  approved  by  the  con- 
ference. His  letter  states  that  the  provi- 
sion would  preclude  Treasury  officials 
from  analyzing  tax  returns  and  from  fur- 
nishing congressional  committees  needed 
information  to  develop  tax  legislation. 
The  Departments  of  Justice  and  Com- 
merce would  be  deterred  from  the  com- 
plete performance  of  some  of  their  duties, 
his  letter  states. 

The  letter  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
states  his  understanding  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  developed  a  legisla- 
tive proposal  governing  disclosure  and 
Inspection  of  tax  returns  to  tighten  safe- 
guards of  taxpayer  privacy.  This  pro- 
posal is  Intended  for  congresslorud  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  letter 
from  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ri(»)rd, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatt, 
Washington,  DC,  Julp  31,  1974, 
Hon.  OAI.E  W.  McGee, 
US.  Senate, 
Waihlngton,  DXJ. 

Deas  Oali:  It  has  come  to  our  attention 
Uiftt  Hit.  14715.  the  White  House  appropria- 
tions l>lil.  was  amended  on  the  Senate  floor 
by  the  addition  of  the  Wetcker  amendment 
regtrlcting  access  of  executive  branch  em- 
ployees to  federal  tax  returns.  Although  we 
ue  very  sj-mpathetlc  with  the  objectives  of 
Senator  Welcker's  proposal.  It  would  severely 
limit  a  number  of  legitimate  and  Important 
uses  of  tu  return  Information,  would  sig- 
nificantly affect  the  operations  of  our  com- 
mittees, and  for  those  reasons  Is  of  great  coa- 
cem  to  us. 

The  amendment  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
tax  return  Information  by  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee In  the  executive  branch,  other  than 
the  President  personally  upon  written  re- 
quest and.  for  certam  purposes,  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Departments  of  Justice  and 
the  Treaaurr.  The  purposes  for  which  tax  re- 
turns could  be  used  by  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Justice  Department  and  the  Treas- 
my  Department  would  be  limited  to  "flung 
and  audit  of  such  return,  the  payment,  col- 
lection, or  recovery  of  the  tax  with  respect 
to  which  such  return  was  made,  or  the  pros- 
ecution of  any  offense  arising  out  of  that 
return." 

Such  a  stattite  for  example,  would  appear 
to  preclude  Treasury  officials  concerned  with 
legislation  from  analyzing  tax  returns  and 
from  furnishing  our  committees  with  the 
Wnd  of  statistical  Information  we  need  in 
developing  tax  legislation,  other  agencies 
could  be  similarly  precluded  from  carrying 
out  legitimate  functions.  The  Department  of 
Justice  would  be  precluded  from  access  to 
tax  returns  In  certain  areas  of  Its  enforce- 
ment activities.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce would  be  affected  In  a  major  way,  as  It 
uses  tax  data  In  preparing  the  national  In- 
come accounts,  le.,  ajip  and  similar  figures. 
Similar  situations  may  exist  In  other  agen- 
cies. 

We  are  all  concerned  with  strengthening 
statutory  protections  for  taxpayer  privacy, 
but  wo  need  to  do  so  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  legitimate  needs  of  a  complex  govern- 
ment. That  Is  a  difficult  and  Intricate  task. 

We  understand  the  Treasury  Department 
has  developed  a  lengthy  legislative  proposal 
(or  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the  provi- 
sions governing  disclosure  and  Inspection  of 
tax  returns  (mainly  sections  6103  and  7313 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code).  This  pro- 
posal, which  we  understand  will  tighten 
safeguards  for  taxpayer  privacy.  wlU  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Domestic  CotincU  Committee 
on  the  Right  of  Privacy  and  to  other  execu- 
tive agencies  tor  comment,  and  then  to  our 
committees  for  the  close  scrutiny  and  care- 
ful consideration  that  It  requires  and  de- 
serves. 

Under  these  clrcumstajjces,  we  believe  en- 
actment of  the  Welcker  amendment  would 
now  be  premature  and  for  the  above  reasons 
we  urge  the  conferees  on  H Jt.  14715  to  delete 
that  provision  from  the  blU.  It  should  alio 
be  noted  that  the  amendment  was  ruled 
aongermane  but  that  ruling  was  withdrawn 
Hy  consent. 

Sincerely, 

Wanjici  P.  Beknett. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  similarly, 
prior  to  the  conference  meeting,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  Issued  a  statement 
that  passage  of  the  Weicker  amendment 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
Basic  statistical  program  of  the  Bureau 
Of  the  Census."  The  Bureau  states  that 
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tax  records  serve  as  Important  source 
data  for  numerous  Bureau  data-compil- 
ing programs. 

The  position  of  the  House  conferees 
was  that  the  Weicker  amendment  was 
not  germane  to  the  bill  and  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  A  letter  to  the  House 
conferees  from  Representative  Wn.BtTR 
Mills  advised  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Cotnmittee  was  studying  the  problem 
and  cited  the  Treasury  Department 
study  mentioned  in  Senator  Bennett's 
letter  to  me. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  especially  the 
point-of-order  problem  in  the  House  and 
the  parliamentary  situation  it  could 
create,  the  Senate  conferees  receded  and 
the  Welcker  amendment  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  substitute, 
which  I  hope  Members  will  confirm. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the  confer- 
ence report,  93-1066,  on  HJl.  14716,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  staffing  the  White  House  Office 
and  the  executive  residence  at  the  White 
House,  for  official  entertainment  and  re- 
ception expenses  of  the  President,  for 
staffing  of  the  Vice  President's  office  and 
for  making  available  to  the  President  a 
ftmd  for  unanticipated  personnel  needs. 

■nils  legislation  Is  necessarj'  to  Insure 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  White  House  Office  and  the 
executive  residence  at  the  White  House. 

In  previous  years  no  authorization  bill 
was  sought  nor  acted  upon  by  the  Con- 
gress. However,  under  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970,  a  change  In  the 
House  rules  was  made  requiring  that  be- 
fore any  appropriation  Is  acted  upon, 
there  be  general  authorization  in  law. 
Since  there  was  no  authorization  in  law 
for  these  White  House  appropriations.  It 
was  necessary  to  pass  such  a  bill.  H.R. 
14715  is  that  bill. 

In  effect,  this  measure  only  authorizes 
what  has  already  been  done  In  appro- 
priations bUls  for  a  number  of  years. 

It  authorizes  specific  staff  allocations 
for  the  President  and  the  Vice  President 
as  follows : 

It  specifically  grandfathers  every  In- 
cumbent employee  to  retain  his  position 
to  December  31, 1975.  so  that  no  one  loses 
his  position. 

Beginning  with  January  1,  1976.  the 
White  House  will  be  allowed  12  em- 
ployees in  level  n,  10  employees  In  level 
m.  9  employees  in  level  IV,  9  employees 
In  level  V,  making  a  total  of  40  em- 
ployees in  that  category,  whereas  the 
White  House  now  has  35. 

The  White  House  will  also  be  allowed 
35  employees  in  the  GS-16,  17  and  18 
grades,  making  a  total  of  75  employees 
in  the  level  II  to  16  grade. 

Beginning  with  January  20, 1977,  when 
a  new  President  begins  his  term,  the 
White  House  will  be  allowed  8  employees 
In  level  n,  10  In  level  m,  11  In  level  IV, 
and  11  In  level  V.  or  a  total  of  40.  the 
same  number  as  we  have  now,  and  35 
in  GS-18,  17,  and  18,  making  a  total  of 
the  same  75. 

For  the  Office  of  Vice  President,  em- 
ployees allowed  will  be  I  at  level  n,  3  at 


level  m,  3  at  levels  IV,  V,  and  7  super- 
grade  16,  17,  and  18,  making  a  total  of 
14  employees.  The  Vice  President  pres- 
ently has  six. 

The  conference  blU  also  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  the  necessary  funds  for 
official  entertainment,  reception  and  rep- 
resentation expenses  for  the  President. 
It  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  S500,- 
000  to  meet  unanticipated  persoimel 
needs  of  the  President.  In  the  past,  this 
fund  has  been  uaed  for  startup  money 
for  the  Federal  Energy  Office,  the  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  Commission,  and 
others. 

It  further  authorizes  and  sets  out  the 
rules  for  detailing  of  employees  from  the 
various  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  the  White  House  and  provides  for 
annual  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the 
detailing  of  such  employees. 

The  authorizations  provided  for  in 
H.R.  14715  would  cease  on  October  1, 
1978.  at  which  time  the  Congress  would 
again  have  a  chance  to  review  the  staff 
operations  and  needs  of  the  White  House 
and  act  on  another  similar  authorization 
bill. 

The  Senate  conferees  met  with  the 
House  conferees  on  two  separate  occa- 
sions. No  progress  at  all  was  made  In 
reaching  a  compromise  at  the  first  meet- 
ing. However,  after  very  hard  bargaining 
and  intense  discussions  at  the  second 
meeting,  the  conference  report  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  was  agreed  to. 

It  Is  a  good  compromise.  The  Senate 
prevailed  in  most  Instances.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  House  was  adamant  In  Its 
position  against  the  adoption  of  the 
Welcker  amendment  restricting  the 
availability  of  Federal  income  tax 
returns. 

The  House  conferees  were  in  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  ECermah 
T.  ScH«fEEBELi,  expressing  their  agree- 
ment with  the  Intent  of  the  Welcker 
amendment  but  expressing  grave  reser- 
vations about  the  amendment's  wording. 
The  letter  pointed  out  that  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  had  re- 
quested a  report  with  recommendations 
from  the  Treasury  Department  to  pre- 
vent abuses  In  the  use  of  Federal  Income 
tax  returns  by  Federal  agencies. 

Congressmen  Mills  and  Schneebeu 
urged  deleUon  of  the  Welcker  amend- 
ment In  the  conference  report  and  as- 
sured the  conferees  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  be  acting  on 
legislation  restricting  the  use  of  such 
returns  very  shortly. 

In  view  of  the  letter  from  Representa- 
tives Mills  and  Schkeebeli  and  the  at- 
tendant parliamentary  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  nongermaneness  of  the 
Weicker  amendment  under  the  House 
rules,  the  Senate  conferees  receded  and 
the  amendment  was  not  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Representa- 
tives Mills  and  Schkeebeli  to  the  House 
conferees  be  printed  In  the  Recobb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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COMMiriT£  OK  WaT9  AMD  MZAKS. 

Waahinfton,  DC,  July  30, 1974. 

Bon.  THADOBVS  J.  D17LSKI. 

Cnairman,  committee   on   Post   Office   and 

Ctvit  Service,  UJl.  House  of  RepreaentO' 

tives. 

Dear  Mb.  Chaiiucan:  It  hnjB  been  drawn  to 

our   attention   that   HA.   1471S,   the  Wblte 

House  appropriations  bill,  was  amended  on 

the    Senate    Floor   by   the    Rddltlon    of   an 

amendment  by  Senator  Wescker  restricting 

access   of    Executive    Branch    employees   to 

Federal  tax  returns. 

We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
this  amendment  In  detail,  but  as  we  under- 
stand It.  the  amendment  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  tax  return  Information  by  any  of- 
ficer or  employee  In  the  Executive  Branch, 
other  than  the  President  personally  upon 
UTltten  request  and.  ror  certain  purpo.ses,  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Departments  of 
Justice  and  the  Treasury.  The  purposes  for 
which  tax  returns  could  be  used  by  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  Treasury  Department  would  be  lim- 
ited to  "filing  and  audit  of  such  return, 
the  payment,  collection,  or  recovery  of  the 
tax  with  respect  to  which  such  return  wa« 
made,  or  the  prosecution  of  any  offense  aris- 
ing out  of  that  return." 

We  are  not  unsympathetic  with  the  ob- 
jective which  Senator  Welcker  obviously  has 
In  mind  with  reference  to  his  amendment. 
However,  we  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Frederic  W.  Hlclcman,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  a  copy  of  which 
la  enclosed,  which  does  raise  some  Important 
Issues  In  connection  with  this  amendment, 
which  Issues  do  give  us  some  considerable 
concern. 

It  appears  that  the  amendment,  for  ex- 
ample, might  very  well  preclude  officials  of 
the  Treasury  Department  concerned  with 
tax  legislation  from  analyzing  taxpayer  re- 
turns for  the  purposes  of  fxirnlsblng  statis- 
tical and  other  data  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  which  the  Committee  needs 
In  the  development  of  sound  tax  legislation. 
In  our  day-to-day  activities.  It  Is  of  course 
quite  Important  that  tlila  Committee  be 
able  to  obtain  various  types  of  analyses  and 
statistical  data  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  also  from  other  Departments  of 
the  Government  which  are  charged  with 
keeping  economic  data  which  may  be  based 
upon  broad  categories  of  statistics  derived 
from  Income  tax  returns. 

I  think  we  all  would  subscribe  to  the  view 
that  there  does  need  to  be  a  tightening  of 
the  statutes  regarding  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion from  Inco.-ne  tax  returns.  Indeed,  this 
Is  an  Issue  which  has  concerned  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  some  time 
ago  we  asked  the  Treasury  Department  to 
give  us  certain  recommendations  in  this  re- 
gard. We  also  have  our  own  staff  working  on 
the  matter  with  a  view  toward  developing 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  would  give  taxpayers  greater  protec- 
tion to  privacy  of  their  returns.  The  Treasury 
baa  advised  that  they  are  completing  a  com- 
prehensive and  lengthy  leKlsIatlve  proposal 
dealing  with  the  subject.  We  expect  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  give 
this  expeditious  consideration  when  It  Is 
a«nt  to  ua, 

Under  these  clrciunstanccs,  we  believe  that 
by  far  the  sounder  approach  would  be  to 
delete  the  subject  provision  from  HJl.  14715 
and  permit  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  develop  comprehensive  legislation 
on  the  subject. 

Sincerely  yonn, 

WlJ.BT7m   D.    UXLLS. 

Chairman. 
Hesmak  T.  ScrontEatu. 
Ranking  Repybtican  Member. 
Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  the 
conference  report  Is  a  fair  one  and  meets 


the  goals  of  the  Senate  bill  In  almost 
ever>'  respect. 
I  urge  Senate  approval  of  this  report. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  conference  report.  I  do  so 
reluctantly  because  certainly  90  percent 
of  what  was  accomplished  in  conference 
Is  worthy  of  approval  by  the  Senate.  I 
do  not  opi>ose.  in  other  words,  those  por- 
tions of  the  bill  which  deal  with  White 
House  personnel  limitations  that  I  am 
sure  have  been  well  handled  oy  experts 
in  the  field,  such  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  and  the  distin- 
foiished  Senator  from  Wyoming,  and  also 
my  colleagues  on  the  House  side. 

My  purpose  in  speaking  here  today, 
and  possibly  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
week,  is  to  focus  attention  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  bill  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Weicker  amendment  which  concerns 
the  availability  of  Internal  Revenue 
Service  information  to  the  executive 
branch  of  Government. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  proceed  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  pe- 
riod of  debate  and  the  votes  on  this  meas- 
ure, Robert  Dotchln.  Geoffrey  Baker,  and 
Searle  Field  of  my  staff  be  permitted 
access  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .=0  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER  Mr.  President,  the  real 
test  of  Watergate  is  now  clearly  before 
this  legislative  body.  The  eyes  of  the  Na- 
tion are  upon  us.  They  look  to  see 
whether  their  elected  leaders  will,  by 
their  actions,  and  not  just  their  words, 
stand  flrmly  against  the  recent  abuses 
that  have  eroded  the  integrity  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Insofar  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  this 
can  no  longer  be  considered  flnger- 
pointing  exercise.  It  is  a  matter  for 
which  we  have  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility to  act  affirmatively,  and  the 
American  people  have  every  right  to 
assign  us  that  responsibility. 

The  test  at  hand  is  simple  but  of  great 
significance.  Two  weeks  ago  a  White 
House  and  executive  personnel  author- 
ization bill  came  to  the  Senate  floor.  At 
that  time  the  Senate  passed  an  amend- 
ment prohibiting  those  personnel  from 
having  access  to  private  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  information. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  refer  to  page  11 
of  the  conference  report: 

Accass  TO  FzDEBAi,  Tax  RsmmNs 
sehatx  auxndhzmt 
Section  6  of  the  Senate  amentlment  added 
a  new  section  113  to  title  3  to  provide  that 
no  Federal  tax  return  shaU  be  made  avail- 
able for  Inspection  by.  nor  shaU  any  copy 
be  furnished  to.  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
executive  branch,  other  than  the  President 
(upon  his  written  request),  or  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  the  Department  of  Justice  who  Is 
concerned  with  the  filing  and  audit  of  such 
returns,  the  payment,  collection,  or  recovery 
of  the  tax  for  which  such  return  was  made, 
or  any  offense  arising  out  of  that  return. 


Treasury  Department,  and  the  Justice 
Department,  as  they  have  to  pursue  the 
proper  filing  of  such  returns,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  upon  his 
request,  over  his  signature. 

Otherwise,  it  is  nobody  else's  business 
period. 

Last  week  in  conference  with  the 
House  that  amendment  was  killed  as 
has  been  described  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii. 

I  again  refer  to  the  conference  report 
and  the  explanation  of  why  it  was  killed: 

This  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment  to 
omitted  from  the  conference  substitute. 

The  position  of  the  House  conferees  was 
that  this  amendment  was  not  germane  to 
the  bill  and  would  be  subject  to  a  point  ol 
order  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Pur. 
ther,  a  letter  to  the  House  conferees  from 
Representative  Wilbur  D.  Mills.  Chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  Representative  Herman  T.  Schneebell.' 
ranking  minority  member,  expressed  their 
deepest  concern  with  the  possible  abuse  of 
Federal  tax  returns.  However,  the  letter  also 
advised  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
was  studying  this  matter  and  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  recommenda- 
tions would  be  forthcoming  very  shortly.  In 
view  of  the  Committee's  work,  the  letter 
recommended  deletion  of  the  amendment 
from  H.B.  1471S. 

Because  of  the  very  strong  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  House  conferees  against  Includ- 
ing the  amendment  In  the  conference  substi- 
tute, the  parliamentary  problems,  the  con- 
cern of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
the  Treasury  Department  study,  the  Senate 
conferees  receded  to  the  House, 

I  think  it  would  have  been  more  satis- 
factory from  the  Senate's  point  of  view 
If  it  had  Just  ended  at  the  sentence 
which  read: 

The  position  of  the  House  conferees  was 
that  this  amendment  was  not  germane  to 
the  bill  and  would  be  subject  to  a  pomt  of 
order  In  the  House  of  Representatlves. 

But  apparently  we  needed  some  rein- 
forcing to  justify  the  elimination  of  this 
most  important  amendment,  to  justify 
the  ducking  of  this  most  important 
principle. 

I  cannot  speak  for  my  colleagues  on 
the  conference  committee,  but  several 
incidents  occurred  simultaneously  with 
the  conference  which  I  think  are  worthy 
of  note.  At  the  same  time  the  Treasury 
Department  was  saying,  "This  is  a  good 
idea,  and  we  have  specific  recommenda- 
tions," their  lobbyists  were  around  here 
trying  to  get  everybody  to  agree  that  this 
piece  of  legislation  should  not  come  up 
now,  in  other  words,  "it  should  be  killed," 
At  the  same  time  this  reform  proposal 
was  before  the  conference  committee,  all 
of  a  sudden,  lo  and  behold,  who  steps 
out  of  the  woodwork  but  various  mem- 
bers of  the  administration,  saying, 
"Don't  worry:  we're  working  on  the 
problem."  This  was  on  the  very  day  that 
Commissioner  Alexander,  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  wa.s  making  his  promise 
of  future  legislative  proposals  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Ve.y  Simply  put.  In  other  words,  this  that^Repr^IenUtlve* w'r."rS'M^J^"S 
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which  each  American  citizen  flies  Is  no-  pressed  their  deepest  concern  with  the 
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citizen,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Expressed  their  concern.  "Where  has  that 


concern  been  over  the  years?  Now,  all  of 
a  sudden,  the  minute  a  reform  proposal 
is  presented,  concern  is  expressed. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  their  concern 
should  have  been  aroused,  at  the  very 
latest,  when  I  testified  before  a  combined 
Senate  Judiciary-Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  where  the  abuses  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  were  laid  out  in 
complete  detail,  and  even.  I  might  add, 
before  these  matters  came  to  light  as  a 
matter  of  the  various  White  House  tran- 
scripts. Now  they  express  their  concern, 
when  they  have  had  months  to  do  so  and 
to  take  action.  But  this  time  the  concern 
Is  expressed  in  order  to  delay  and.  In  this 
instance,  kill  the  first  reform  proposal  to 
come  along  insofar  as  the  abuse  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  concerned. 

I  read  from  the  report: 

Because  of  the  very  strong  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  House  conferees  against  Includ- 
ing the  amendment  In  the  conference  sub- 
stitute, the  parliamentary  problems,  the 
concern  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  the  Treasury  Department  study,  the 
Senate  conferees  receded  to  the  House. 

The  Treasury  Department  study.  The 
concern  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  The  Senate  conferees  find 
that  this  is  a  reason  to  recede  from  this 
particular  amendment. 

The  conference  report  has  now  been 
presented  to  the  Senate  for  its  approval. 
I  am  hereby  putting  my  colleagues  on 
notice  that  thus  Senator  will  oppose  the 
adoption  of  that  conference  report  by 
every  means  possible.  I  seek  to  have  a 
full  and  complete  debate  of  the  issue, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  see  that  debate 
ended  until  the  report  is  rejected.  The 
original  bill  must  be  returned  to  confer- 
ence with  a  clear  Instruction  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  to  insist  upon  the  Senate  amend- 
ment restricting  White  House  and  execu- 
tive branch  tampering  with  confidential 
tax  returns. 

My  position  in  this  matter  is  not  di- 
rected against  a  Republican  administra- 
tion or  a  Republican  President.  Whet 
I  am  trying  to  establish,  once  again,  is 
that  we  are  a  Nation  of  laws  and  not  of 
men. 

It  is  the  laws  of  this  country  which 
give  us  guidance,  not  the  political  phi- 
losophies of  either  party  or  the  can- 
didates of  either  party. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  policies  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  have  shifted 
over  the  years  as  between  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations,  that 
access  to  Internal  Revenue  Service  in- 
formation may  have  increased  or  di- 
minished, depending  on  the  individual 
who  occupied  the  White  House,  and  that 
these  variations  will  continue  In  the  fu- 
ture, unless  the  laws  of  this  country  are 
clear  as  to  these  matters. 

As  long  as  there  is  a  void,  as  long  as 
we  do  not  establish  what  the  poUcy 
should  be,  then  the  door  for  abuse  is  wide 
open,  and  the  matters  that  we  have  re- 
viewed in  the  months  past  have  abso- 
lutely no  significance. 

I  have  said  many  times,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  say  especially  now.  at  this  moment 
of  focus  on  the  OCBce  of  the  Presidency, 
that  the  real  Issue  of  Watergate  Is  not 
the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  any  individual 
but  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  re- 


establish ourselves  as  a  government  of 
laws,  and  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  adhere  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Utiited  States — more  particularly,  that 
portion  of  it  known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

These  are  the  matters  that  can  sur- 
vive no  further  delay,  that  are  far  more 
important  than  the  fate  which  befalls 
any  particular  individual,  either  within 
or  without  the  framework  of  government. 

Why  take  such  a  firm  stand?  I  think 
the  answer  can  be  found  in  the  needs  of 
all  citizens  and  taxpayers  in  these  times. 
They  seek  and  deserve  decisive  leader- 
ship— men  and  women  who  will  assert 
principles  that  are  fundamental  to  a  con- 
stitutional democracy. 

How  often  do  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber  and  those  in  the  other  body 
stand  up  and  berate  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  or  berate  the  judicial 
branch  of  Government  or  point  a  finger 
at  the  American  people,  all  the  while 
failing  to  exercise  the  enormous  power 
that  sits  in  this  Chamber,  and  along  with 
the  exercise  of  that  power  fail  to  take 
upon  their  shoulders  the  responsibility 
of  such  decisional 

The  fate  of  this  amendment  highlights 
the  kind  of  con  game  that  is  going  on  in 
politics  today.  It  aggravates  a  bad  situa- 
tion and  makes  it  worse.  I  do  not  think 
cynicism  of  politics  and  politicians  Is 
well  founded;  but  when  we  do  the  type  of 
thing  which  is  represented  in  the  matter 
of  tills  conference  report,  then  obviously 
people  wonder  whether  or  not  we  are  liv- 
ing up  to  the  obligations  and  the  trust 
placed  upon  us  when  we  were  elected. 

Everybody  goes  on  the  public  record  as 
deploring  the  recent  abuse  of  the  IRS. 
Everybody  calls  for  legislative  reforms. 
Members  of  the  administration,  and 
Members  of  Congress,  all  are  united  in 
cries  for  good  government,  and  protec- 
tion of  the  individual  against  the  power 
of  the  Government. 

Then  comes  the  actual  legislation 
Suddenly,  the  Halls  of  Congress  are  filled 
with  the  lobbyists  of  the  same  adminis- 
tration working  to  defeat  the  legisla- 
tion, and  quietly,  behind  the  scenes.  In 
the  conference  room,  not  on  the  open 
floor,  in  the  light  of  public  scrutiny.  And 
rationalizations  pour  forth :  new  bills  are 
on  the  way:  better  ideas  can  be  found: 
this  is  not  precisely  the  way  the  bill  ought 
to  be  amended:  all  sorts  of  difiiculties 
trill  arise  if  we  protect  our  citizens  and 
taxpayers. 

It  is  the  old  business,  always  within 
this  bureaucracy,  of  those  who  have  been 
here  too  long  trying  to  flruj  out  how  to 
say  no,  Instead  of  trying  to  find  out  how 
to  say  yes.  and  to  bring  our  Government 
in  time  with  these  times — and.  more  par- 
ticularly, in  tune  with  the  Intelligence 
of  the  people  in  these  times. 

This  type  of  rationalization  Is  all  too 
familiar.  Unfortunately,  it  is  all  too  fa- 
miliar on  the  Senate  floor.  There  Is  no 
way  we  are  going  to  reestabhsh  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branches  of  Government 
unless  we  are  willing  to  take  the  resjjon- 
sibility  upon  our  own  shoulders  to  make 
the  tough  decisions.  As  long  as  we  are 
unwilling  to  do  that  and  to  have  the 
lollipops  stuck  in  our  mouths  by  the  lob- 
byists because  it  is  too  tough  a  Job  to  do, 


we  do  not  stand  a  chance  of  gaining  that 
respect  so  essential,  not  only  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  but  in  the  eyes  of  any  ad- 
ministration, Republican  or  Democratic. 

People  today  are  no  longer  satisfied 
with  being  lulled  by  the  rhetoric  of  prom- 
ises. They  can  and  they  do  look  at  the 
truth.  "What  are  the  facts? 

First,  what  does  this  amendment  do? 
In  the  words  of  the  amendment: 

No  Federal  tax  return  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  Inspection  by,  nor  shall  any  copy  be 
furnished  to.  any  officer  or  employee  or  the 
executive  branch,  other  than  the  President 
(upon  his  written  request),  or  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
or  the  I3epartment  of  Justice  who  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  flung  and  audit  of  such  re- 
turns, the  payment,  collection,  or  recovery 
of  the  lax  for  which  such  return  was  made, 
or  any  offense  arising  out  of  thai  return. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  helpful  to  sum- 
marize the  amendment.  It  would  pro- 
hibit executive  branch  access  to  actual 
tax  returns.  This  includes  the  White 
House,  as  well  as  such  recent  incidents  as 
the  request  by  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  farmers'  tax  returns;  except  by 
the  President  for  his  personal  use  on 
written  request,  such  requests  to  be  rou- 
tinely transmitted  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation;  except 
by  the  Justice  Department  or  the  Treas- 
ury Department  with  respect  to  official 
tax  matters. 

What  does  the  amendment  not  do?  It 
does  not  restrict  the  dissemination  of 
generalized  statistical  data  based  on  tax 
returns.  Let  us  just  examine  that  point 
for  1  minute. 

Do  I  think  the  executive  branch  has 
a  right  to  the  generalized  data  that  comes 
forth,  or  which  can  be  put  together  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service?  Yes.  But 
I  say  the  Commerce  Department  does  not 
have  the  right  to  go  after  any  Individ- 
ual's tax  return,  even  though  It  comes 
under  the  excepted  reason  of  being  for 
the  purposes  of  a  census,  for  example. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  think  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  a  right  to 
the  individual's  tax  return  Do  I  think 
they  are  entitled  to  the  generalized  infor- 
mation that  is  compiled  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service?  The  answer  Is  yes. 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
tJie  Department  of  Commerce,  of  course, 
needs  information  for  Its  census,  let  them 
get  it  themselves,  but  not  by  the  means 
of  the  individual  taxpayer  who  sits  down 
voluntarily  and  bares  hl.'^.  life  to  his  Gov- 
ernment, and  does  so  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  that  information  will  be  held 
in  confidence.  That  information  does  not 
belong  to  anyone  in  the  Govtmment  ex- 
cept the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  amendment  does  not  restrict  the 
Interna!  Revenue  Service  from  respond- 
ing to  inquiries  which  can  be  handled 
without  furnishing  an  individual  return, 
such  as  social  security  cross-references. 
And  it  docs  not  prohibit  the  subpena  of 
tax  returns  in  a  case  at  law. 

Why  Is  this  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tive vehicle?  The  amendment  Is  indeed 
germane  because,  among  other  things, 
the  blU  authorizes  additional  executive 
employees  who  "shall  perform  such  oIB- 
cial  duties  as  the  President  may  pre- 
scribe," 
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That  Is  the  language  of  the  bill.  I  re- 
peat: ■shall  perform  such  official  duties 
as  the  President  may  prescribe." 

Do  I  think  It  15  proper  for  us  as  a  legis- 
lative body  to  indicate,  then,  what  it  Is 
that  the  President  cannot  prescribe?  The 
answer  is  clearly  yej. 

This  amendment  addresses  a  question- 
able practice  which  may  presently  be 
prescribed  by  the  President  and.  In  fact, 
as  we  know,  was  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent— and.  I  might  add.  probablv  not 
only  by  this  President,  but  other  Presi- 
dents, also.  It  does  not  amend  the  IRS 
Code.  It  amends  title  m.  United  States 
Code,  entitled.  "The  President,"  the  very 
title  amended  by  the  bill  itself. 

Whereas  additional  areas  for  possible 
legislation  may  present  themselves,  the 
Immediate  issue  that  goes  to  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  IRS  is  precisely  that  of  the 
White  House  and  Executive-prescribed 
access  to  personal  and  corporate  tax  re- 
turns. In  this  regard.  I  should  like  to 
dwell  for  a  few  minutes  on  a  conversation 
which  I  had  yesterday  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  in  the  course 
of  my  remarks,  that  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  Commissioner  Alexander.  I 
think  he  is  as  much  concerned  with  re- 
form as  anyone  in  this  country;  cer- 
tainly as  much  as  this  Senator.  I  have 
Indicated  to  him  my  fullest  cooperation 
In  trying  to  achieve  reform  In  the  legis- 
lative sense  and  that,  in  order  to  bring 
that  to  pass.  I  would  have  my  staff  coop- 
erate with  his  In  order  that  legislation 
might  be  brought  to  the  floor  this  year. 
But  I  did  not  see  any  conflict  between 
that  and  pursuing  this  particular 
amendment  which,  in  the  broadest  way. 
attacks  the  problem  that  now  confronts 
us. 

Mr.  Alexander  obviously  has  to  deal 
with  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment and  with  various  demands  for  com- 
promise that  are  placed  upon  him  by 
those  who  would  like  to  continue  the 
present  system.  He  has  to  deal  with  all 
the  agencies  which,  in  the  past,  have 
b«en  able  to  run  footloose  and  fancy  free 
through  everybody's  tax  returns.  It  is 
doubtful.  I  think,  that  he  can  achieve 
the  rather  simple  and  effective  reform 
that  is  necessary.  That  is  going  to  have  to 
be  done  on  tills  floor. 

Oh.  he  will  come  forth  with  a  good 
bill,  and  I  think  if  he  had  his  druthers,  it 
would  tic  along  the  lines  of  my  amend- 
ment. But  he  does  not  have  his  druthers. 
He  has  to  deal  with  the  White  House 
and  the  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies. So  what  comes  out  in  the  way  of  an 
eventual  recommendation  vrtll  have  ex- 
ception after  exception. 

Bureaucracies  never  like  to  change. 
Power  Is  something  that  I  have  yet  to 
see  anybody  give  away  in  this  town. 
EverylMdy  Ukes  to  hang  on  to  what  they 
have. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  what  they  have. 
What  they  have  is  an  enormous  power 
relative  to  the  privacy  of  the  hidividual 
citizen,  and  that  is  power  that  should  be 
taken  away. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  way  it  can 
be  taken  away  without  a  light:  no  way. 
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If  it  is  acceptable  to  the  bureaucracy,  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
believe  me,  it  does  not  achieve  the  re- 
form that  all  of  us  feel  is  necessary. 
There  will  be  loads  of  rhetoric  and  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  a  practical  eSect. 

Let  us  take  a  close  look  at  the  parlia- 
mentary issue.  It  was  not  the  Senate 
tiiat  failed  to  avail  itself  of  legislation  to 
correct  the  abuses  of  Watergate.  It  was 
the  House  that  apparently  faced  the 
choice  between  parliamentary  niceties 
and  the  merits  of  this  legislation.  If  that 
is  indeed  the  issue,  then  let  it  be  brought 
to  a  vote.  Let  every  Member  of  the  House 
have  an  opportunity  to  address  the 
merits  in  the  open  forum  in  the  full  view 
of  the  people  he  or  she  represents. 

I  am  well  aware  as  to  how  the  other 
body  operates,  having  come  from  it  and 
having  been  a  very  proud  Member  of  it. 
Certainly  the  reforms  they  have  effected 
in  the  past  couple  of  years  as  to  bring- 
ing important  matters  to  a  public  vote 
I  think,  have  created  a  far  better  svstem. 
But  there  are  still  too  many  ways  to  de- 
cide these  rather  important  issues  with- 
out going  on  the  record.  That  is  what  has 
been  done  here. 

We  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  passed  this 
amendment  saying.  "Enough  to  this  type 
of  abuse.  Let  us  protect  the  privacy  of 
each  American  citizen.  Let  us  protect  it 
specifically  as  far  as  liis  income  tax  is 
concerned." 

This  amendment  was  the  first  major 
piece  of  Watergate  reform  approved  by 
the  Senate.  Now  let  the  House  get  on  the 
record.  Let  every  Member  of  the  House 
trnve  that  opportunity  to  address  the 
merits  of  this  legislation— not  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  parUamentary 
defect,  or  whether  we  have  a  letter  from 
Wnatm  Mills,  or  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  something  in  the  works. 

This  is  going  to  come  to  pass  only  if 
the  Senate  stands  fast  and  reasserts  Its 
original  position.  If  the  question  belongs 
in  the  House,  let  it  be  sent  to  the  House, 
and  not  decided  behind  the  doors  of  a 
conference  meeting.  That  is  wliy  I  ask 
my  colleagues,  to  Join  me  in  sending  this 
measure  back  to  conference,  so  that  the 
procedure  may  begin. 

To  those  who  say  that  the  parent  legis- 
lation is  too  important,  I  reply  that  no 
bill  authorizing  a  few  additional  em- 
ployees in  the  executive  branch  is  more 
Important  than  a  clear  measure  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  Above  all.  that  tax- 
payer must  have  full  confidence  that  In 
fulfilling  his  duty  as  a  citizen,  he  is  not 
exposing  himself  to  secret  exploitation 
of  private,  personal  information.  And 
make  no  mistake,  in  the  next  several 
days,  as  we  discuss  this  matter.  I  Intend 
to  cite  e-xamples.  This  is  not  some  fear 
that  I  harbor  as  to  an  ill  that  might  come 
to  pass.  The  record  is  replete  with  viola- 
tions by  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, where,  indeed,  the  taxpayer  has  been 
severely  harmed,  and  where  his  private 
life  has  been  placed  hi  the  public  record 
in  a  manner  never  intended  by  our  in- 
ternal revenue  laws. 

The  taxpayer  must  have  full  confi- 
dence that  he  is  not  exposing  himself  to 
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secret  exploitation.  I  wUl  tell  the  Senain 
a  story  on  that. 

During  the  course  of  the  Watergate 
hearings.  I  had  occasion  to  meet  with 
.wme  of  our  former  Commissioners  of  In- 
temal  Revenue,  and  separately  each  om 
would  state  the  same  thing,  which  was 
that  representatives  of  foreign  count- la 
would  come  here,  to  the  United  States  to 
find  out  why  our  Federal   tax  system 
worked  so  weU.  They  could  not  under- 
stand it.  They  thought  maybe  we  had 
a  computerization  process  that  ga\e  ui 
an  edge  over  their  nations,  where  thei 
had  difficulty  in  coUecting  taxes,  or  pos- 
sibly some  administrative  setup  in  the 
way  of  personnel  that  gave  us  that  edge. 
After  visiting  our  Nation  and  seeing 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  opera- 
tion, and  after  delving  into  every  aspect 
of  its  operation,  they  would  return  to 
their  homes  after  coining  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  not  computers,  it  was 
not  the  personnel  within  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  itself,  but  rather  it  was 
that  every  American  took  upon  himself 
the  job  of  self-policing,  if  vou  will   to 
assure  that  this  piece  of  paper  which  he 
filled  out  adhered  to  the  law.  and  that 
he  did  so  voluntarily,  without  behig  held 
accountable  by  either  the  agency  or  the 
courts.  It  was  a  spirit,  a  frame  of  micd, 
not  to  be  bought  in  the  manner  of  a  com- 
puter or  hired  in  the  manner  of  person- 
nel, but  rather  that  those  who  were  taxed 
had  such  confidence  In  the  system  such 
a  belief  in  the  system  and  in  their  Na- 
tion, and  such  a  belief  in  the  trust  that 
was  imposed  upon  them,  that  almost  9S 
percent  of  them  did  it  the  right  way.  and 
within  the  law. 

That  Is  an  attitude  which,  as  I  say 
is  not  for  sale.  It  is  probably  Impossible  to 
attain  insofar  as  any  foreign  nation  Is 
concerned. 

The  tragedy  of  some  of  the  revelations 
made  in  the  past  several  months  is  not 
that  some  of  the  people  did  not  pay  their 
taxes,  but  that  they  were  people  en- 
trusted with  executing  the  laws  of  this 
land  and  with  setting  the  example  in- 
sofar as  obeyint;  those  laws  is  concerned. 
This  Nation,  more  than  any  other  na- 
tion In  the  world,  is  founded  on  the  vol- 
untary payment  of  taxes.  More  than  98 
percent  of  returns  in  this  Nation  are  filed 
without  any  contact,  ever,  with  a  Gov- 
ernment official.  Ninetv-eight  percent  of 
the  people,  with  any  contact  wiiatsoever 
with  a  Government  official.  This  is  the 
system  that  has  been  exploited  and  this 
is  the  system  which  wUl  collapse  unless 
the  American  people  have  complete  con- 
fidence In  it. 

What  other  nation  in  the  world  has 
achieved  greatness  In  so  many  areas? 
Think  of  the  excellence  that  has  been 
created  in  housing,  In  transportation  In 
education  and  in  health.  These  are  fine 
achievements,  but  they  cost  money,  and 
the  American  people  have  provided  that 
money.  The  system  through  which  it  has 
been  provided  Is  the  system  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  That  is  the  sys- 
tem which  has  been  exploited,  and  this  is 
the  point  we  are  at  now,  where  people, 
losing  their  confidence  In  the  system.  wUl 
all  of  a  sudden  start  to  chisel  a  little  here, 
cheat  a  little  there,  start  to  follow  the 
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examples  of  those  In  high  office,  and  all 
of  a  sudden  the  receipt  of  money  will 
start  to  dwindle  and  dwindle.  The  end 
result  will  be  that  which  can  be  accom- 
plished when  the  taxpayer  funds  will 
start  to  dwindle. 

No  greatness  Is  possible  out  of  a  system 
that  is  rotten. 

So  many  times  I  hear,  "The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  gets  all  upset  about 
these  philosophies,  these  ideals,  these 
principles.  Tell  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  am  Interested  in  my  Job,  In  my 
house,  in  my  school,  In  my  automobile. 
in  my  roads." 

How  Is  it.  then,  or  could  it  ever  be,  that 
a  system  that  is  rotten  can  deliver  excel- 
lence in  meeting  these  vital  necessities 
of  life?  Obviously  it  cannot. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times  before,  it 
is  the  state  of  our  spirits  that  determines 
the  state  of  this  Union.  You  do  not  start 
off  with  the  television  set.  with  the  house, 
with  the  automobile,  or  with  the  high 
salaried  job.  These  things  have  come  to 
each  of  us  because  of  the  principles  that 
have  guided  the  Nation  to  greatness. 

So,  yes,  it  is  important,  in  this  field  of 
taxation  and  collection  of  revenue,  that 
people  have  absolute  confidence  hi  the 
integrity  of  that  system.  And  they  do. 
They  do  as  we  meet  here  today,  because 
over  almost  200  years  we  have  established 
that  figure,  that  98  percent  of  us  could  do 
the  job  by  ourselves,  without  ever  seeing 
anyone  from  the  U.S.  Government. 

But  now  different  examples  have  ap- 
peared, and  not  only  have  they  appeared, 
but  they  have  been  defended  as  being  of 
little  consequence.  That  is  the  danger.  Is 
it  not?  That  is  the  danger,  to  feel  that 
everyone's  eyes  are  focused  on  one  in- 
dividual on  this  day  as  to  his  particular 
guilt  or  innocence,  everyone  forgets  the 
broader  principles  which  are  of  even 
greater  Importance  than  any  one  of  us. 
The.'e  abuses  have  taken  place.  People 
say,  "Forget  about  it;  everybody  does  it." 
Mr.  President,  everybody  does  not  do 
It.  I  just  gave  the  statistics:  98  percent 
do  not  do  it. 

But  if  we  sit  here  and  accept  these  ex- 
amples without  protest,  then  wliat  we 
wiU  have  established  Is  the  fact  that 
everyone  is  going  to  do  It.  And  that  Is  a 
lltUe  bit  different.  I  might  add.  it  would 
Insure  a  guarantee  of  mediocrity  to  a 
nation  that  has  never  stood  for  medi- 
ocrity. 

Hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  are  at 
stake  in  this  amendment.  The  very  foim- 
dation  of  our  Government's  operating 
capacity  is  at  stake. 

That  is  the  important  teue.  and  it 
cannot  be  shunted  aside  to  .speed  the  wav 
for  a  few  more  people  in  the  executive 
office. 
Which  brings  us  to  the  merits. 
First,  we  should  examine  some  of  the 
arguments  thrown  up  by  those  who 
would  prefer  to  wait  for  another  day. 
keeping  In  mind  that  arraved  aeainst 
these  arguments  is  the  very  fate  of  our 
revenue  system  and  confidence  in  our 
Government  in  general. 

There  are  the  procedural  matters.  IRS 
stores  old  tax  returns  at  the  Archives, 
possibly  subjecting  them  to  access  by 
General  Services  personnel.  This  is  one 
of  the  arguments  thrown  up  against  it. 
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The  solution  Is  simple.  The  returns  can 
be  placed  in  sealed  l)oxes.  Should  access 
be  required,  an  IRS  official  can  be  given 
that  task.  Alternatively,  IRS  could  as- 
sume storage  responsibility. 

Then  there  is  the  argument  that  the 
IRS  furnishes  tax  returns  to  Government 
attorneys  Involved  in  litigation.  An  ap- 
propriate answer  is  again  available.  Every 
other  litigant  in  a  civil  or  criminal  case 
in  this  country  has  to  subpena  his  evi- 
dence, including  the  private  citizen  de- 
fending himself  against  the  Government. 

Why  a  different  standard  for  the  Gov- 
enunent?  When  we  furnish  information 
to  the  IRS.  fulfilling  our  obligation  to 
pay  fair  share  for  the  services  we  enjoy, 
we  do  not  by  any  means  consent  to  fur- 
nishing evidence  for  an  unrelated  case 
at  law. 

What  if  we  had  a  valid  privilege  or  de- 
fense we  wished  to  assert  with  respect  to 
that  evidence?  Should  that  right  be  cut 
off  because  we  did  our  duty  and  paid  our 
taxes?  Keep  in  mind  that  this  amend- 
ment in  no  way  restricts  the  ability  of  a 
Government  attorney  to  subpena  evi- 
dence from  a  taxpayer,  wliich  is  the  way 
it  should  be. 

We  hear  that  there  is  much  valuable 
statistical  information  in  those  tax  re- 
turns that  is  desired  by  other  agencies. 
Two  solutions  come  to  mind.  First,  there 
is  no  restraint  on  the  IRS  compiling  that 
data.  Clearly  that  is  where  it  should  be 
done.  The  practice  of  distribuUng  tax  re- 
turns aroimd  the  Government  is  wrong. 
The  last  people  in  Government  who 
should  see  the  tax  returns  of  large  agri- 
business taxpayers  are  the  nfflciaic  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  second  solution  would  be  for  the 
agencies  or  departments  themselves  to 
collect  the  Information  they  need.  This 
insures  that  only  relevant  information 
will  be  available  and  It  gives  the  person 
furnishing  the  Information  full  notice. 
In  the  case  of  the  Commerce  Department 
or  the  Census  Bureau,  the  process  of  col- 
lecting information  is  already  in  place 
and  could  be  expanded  to  suit  their  rea- 
sonable needs. 

The  argument  is  raised  that  the  Social 
Seciirity  Administration  must  coordinate 
its  information  with  that  filed  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  This  amend- 
ment would  In  no  way  restrict  IRS  in 
furnishing  certain  data,  such  as  the  use 
of  multiple  social  security  numbers,  to 
Social  Security.  It  likewise  does  not  re- 
strict IRS  in  coordinating  and  cross-ref- 
erencing Information  furnished  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  check 
for  discrepancies.  With  that  information. 
Social  Security  can  proceed  to  take  ac- 
tion, and  failing  voluntary  compliance  it 
can  duly  subpena  the  necessary  records. 
It  is  a  sotmd  procedure,  and  once  again 
guarantees  that  only  relevant  and  nec- 
essary evidence  is  exposed. 

So  much  for  the  merits  of  the  objec- 
tions. 

The  positive  merits  are  legion.  They 
are  bom  in  the  abuses  of  Watergate,  and 
are  found  in  a  wide  range  of  recommen- 
dations .  .  .  from  Vice  President  Ford's 
Domestic  Council  Committee  on  the 
Right  of  Privacy  to  the  Commissioner  of 
the  IRS. 


Mr.  President.  I  would  now  like  to  cite 
some  of  the  findings  as  to  IRS  abuses, 
followed  by  statements  recognizing  the 
need  for  this  legislation.  First  of  all  I 
will  retid  my  own  Individual  views  as 
contained  in  the  final  report  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Presidential  Activi- 
ties, starting  on  page  61. 

One  of  the  BlgnUlcaat  p&tt«ms  of  evidence 
that  emerged  froai  this  Committee's  Investi- 
gation relates  to  the  operation  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  climate  of  W&tergate  tliere  Is  a 
tendency  to  dismiss  anything  short  of 
crimes.  But  there  is  great  value  to  the  facts 
that  foUow,  not  because  they  contain  sen- 
sational crimes,  but  tjecause  they  connrro 
a  misuse  of  the  Intended  functions  of  Im- 
portant institutions.  It  reaects  a  departure 
from  legitimate  government  that  If  oUoned 
to  persist  would  be  of  far  greater  slgnlS- 
cance.  over  time,  than  any  short-term  crim- 
inal event. 

I  tliink  it  is  important  to  point  out 
here  to  my  colleagues  that  we  continu- 
ally legislate  for  the  moment,  for  our- 
selves. I  think  perhaps  it  is  time  we 
started  to  go  ahead  and  legislate  once 
again,  to  go  ahead  and  draft  the  laws  and 
make  the  interpretations  for  our  chil- 
dren, our  graadciiildren.  and  those  gen- 
erations yet  unborn  rather  than  just  to 
consider  the  expedient  as  to  what  will 
get  the  United  States  of  America 
through  today.  Why  not  once  again  put 
it  on  the  basis  of  what  it  is  that  we  can 
do  for  the  United  States  of  America 
tomorrow. 

At  this  point,  let  me  refer  back  to  the 
report. 

The  attitudes  and  policies  that  led  to  Wa- 
tergate had  a  profound  Impact  on  the  intel- 
ligence community,  from  the  FBI  and  the 
CIA  to  the  lesser  intelligence  sections  of  other 
agencies. 

Soon  After  the  new  administration  took 
oflice  In  1968.  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
basic  dissatisfaction  «-lthin  the  White  Bouse 
as  to  our  existing  Intelligence  capabUitles. 
They  were  variously  considered  too  timid,  too 
bouad  bv  tradition,  and  generally  incapable 
of  acting  effectively  with  respect  to  wliat  the 
White  House  perceived  as  necessar>'  Intelli- 
gence. 

One  of  the  responses  by  the  While  House 
was  to  sel  up  a  plan,  an  Intelligence  piau.  so 
that  the  objectives,  methods,  and  results  of 
the  IntelllKeuce  community  would  coincide 
with  the  White  House.  This  plan  *-as  drafted 
by  Tom  Charles  Huston  In  early  1970.  and 
came  to  be  known  as  the  1970  Domestic  Intel- 
ligence Plan,  or  the  Huston  Plan. 

Much  of  the  plan,  which  has  been  described 
previously,  was  Ulegal,  either  In  Its  objectives 
or  m  the  methods  It  proposed.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  numerous  Indications.  In  evidence 
received  by  this  Committee,  that  the  types 
of  aetlvltlee  recommended  In  the  plan  were 
carried  out  In  the  following  vears  The  net 
effect  was  to  subvert  or  dutort  the  legitimate 
intelligence  (unctlotis  of  the  government. 

The  plan  recommended  an  expanded  use  of 
electronic  surveuiance.  However,  the  ex- 
panded wiretapping  that  took  place  In  suc- 
ceeding years  was  done  outside  legitimate 
channels,  such  as  the  17  so-called  Kissinger 
taps,  the  tap  on  Joseph  Kraft,  the  Watergate 
wuretaps.  and  even  the  wU'etap  ou  the  Presi- 
dent's brother. 

The  second  element  of  the  plan  called  lor 
surreptitious  entries.  Burglaries  in  fact  took 
place  at  the  office  of  Dr.  Ellat>ene's  psychia- 
trist, at  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
at  the  office  of  publisher  Hank  Oreenspun. 
according   to   multiple   evidence:    and    «-ere 
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Euggested  or  plannRl  tcr  the  offices  of  the 
Potomac  Associates,  The  Brookings  Institute, 
and  Senator  McGovern's  campaign  headquar- 
ters. 

Mail  srnt  to  an  amilate  of  the  Democratic 
party  was  opened  and  photographed  by  the 
United  States  Army,  m  a  weu-documented 
and  apparently  massive  operation,  and  mili- 
tary agents  spied  on  the  Concerned  .Ameri- 
cans m  Berlin,  a  group  of  McGovern  sup- 
porters who  were  offlclallv  recognized  by  the 
Democratlo  party. 

The  specific  actions  proposed  bv  Huston 
are  only  one  aspect  of  the  plan.  Equallv  Im- 
portant are  the  policy  recommendation.  The 
heart  of  this  new  policy  was  better  ccordlna- 
tlon  and  use  of  existing  Intelligence  from  all 
areas  of  the  government.  The  means  of  car- 
rying It  out  was  (o  be  a  new  InteUlgence 
"Committee"  sitting  above  all  the  agencies. 
Again,  the  plan  was  carried  out. 

On  September  17.  1970.  an  Intelligence 
Evaluation  Conunlttee  was  set  up  In  the 
White  House.  It  was  to  receive  information 
from  the  CIA.  the  FBI.  the  National  Security 
Agency,  and  other  lnteUI?»nce  sections.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  statutes  pro- 
hibit the  CIA  from  parUcipatine  in  any  do- 
mestic intelligence  fimctlon.  it  was  called 
upon  fo  evaluate  domestic  intelligence-gath- 
ering by  the  other  acercles  when  the  Intelli- 
gence Evaluation  Committee  was  set  up  This 
Intellisenre  was  to  be  digested  hy  the  CTA 
experts  and  then  disseminated  for  use  wher- 
ever u.»ful.  regardless  of  the  statutory  lim- 
its placed  on  the  agency  that  collected  the 
information . 

What  was  Important  about  setting  un  that 
Committee  was  not  the  work  It  actually  e.itS 
but  rather  the  legitimization  of  a  concept' 
That  concept  was  that  intelllg-nce  functions 
of  the  various  agencies  were  there  for  what- 
ever purpose  the  Executive  decided  it  wanted, 
not  for  the  purposes  Concress  decided  by 
statute. 

Mr.  President,  there  you  have  It.  We 
know  Congress  wishes  to  act  as  soon  as 
possible— wants  to  make  the  law  clear. 
If  Congress  wants  to  sit  by  and  have 
some  rather  flexible  wide  open  stand- 
ards, then  the  abuses  will  occur. 

As  an  Ulustratlon.  Mr.  McCord  testified 
that  he  eventually  received  iioformat?':'n  for 
use  hy  CRP  from  the  Internal  Security  Dl- 
vision  of  the  Justice  Department,  on  a  dally 
basis.  It  Included  Information  from  the  FBI, 
pertained  to  Individuals,  and  wa's  of  a  polit- 
ical as  well  as  non-polltlcal  nature.  This 
arrangement  was  made  pursuant  to  a  re- 
quest sent  to  Mr.  KUtcheU  from  Mr  McCord, 
which  led  to  a  call  from  Assistant  Attorney 
CSeneral  Mardlan  In  which  he  replayed  the 
Attorney  General's  approval  and  told  Mc- 
Cord 10  work  through  the  Internal  Security 
Division. 

The  Internal  Security  Divlnlon  of  the 
Justice  Department  also  provided  political 
legal  assistance  to  the  White  House.  For  ex- 
ample, it  provided  information  regarding 
demonstrators,  and  mfcrmatlon  that  would 
embarrass  individuals  in  connection  with 
their  r<>!atlonship  with  demonstrators  and 
demonstration  leaders. 

Another  Illustration  of  misuse  of  intelli- 
gence was  the  request  made  to  the  IRS.  on 
July  1, 19«9.  by  Mr  Huston,  to  set  up  a  means 
of  "reviewing  the  operations  of  Ideological 
Organliatlons." 

I  never  dreamed  of  the  fact  that  In 
this  country  of  ours,  the  e.xlstence  of  an 
Ideological  organization  or  bein?  a 
member  of  an  Ideological  organization 
such  is  the  Republican  Party  or  the 
Democratic  Party  was  a  crime,  or  some- 
thing to  have  the  enforcement  agencies 
set  upon. 

Soon  the  IRS  had  set  up  an  "Activists 
Organizations    Committee."    Mr.    Presl- 
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dent,  this  Is  your  IRS.  the  one  that  has 
access  to  your  rettims,  that  is  In  the  con- 
fidential position  of  the  fiduciary  posi- 
tion, taxpayer,  and  the  receiving  organi- 
zation. 

Soon  the  IRS  had  set  up  an  "Activists 
Organizations  Committee,"  collecting  Intelli- 
gence to  "find  out  generally  about  the  fimds 
of  these  organizations."  An  internal  memo 
pointed  out  that  "Its  activities  should  be 
disclosed  generally  only  to  those  persons  who 
need  to  know,  becatlse  of  Its  seml-secretlve 
nature. 

Now.  listen  to  this  if  Senators  really 
want  to  find  out  what  was  going  on.  If 
Senators  really  want  to  understand, 
listen  to  the  next  statement  alter  this 
was  recommended: 

W©  do  not  want  the  news  media  to  be 
alerted  to  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  or 
how  we  are  operating  because  the  disclosure 
of  such  Information  might  embarrass  the 
Administration. 

I  would  like  to  state,  as  an  aside,  It  Is 
Just  words  like  that  that  make  each  one 
of  us  realize  the  importance  of  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  a  free 
press,  always  there  to  be  able  to  give  us 
the  facts. 

As  a  free  people.  I  never  have  any 
doubt  that  A.merlca  will  make  the  right 
decisions,  as  long  as  America  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  facts.  Without  those  facts 
indeed,  we  arc  blind,  and  Indeed  the  In- 
correct posture  will  come  to  us  with  a 
greater  frequency. 

The  type  of  organization  In  which  we  are 
interested  may  be  Ideological  ...  or  other. 

Now.  that  includes  everj-body.  Everj-- 
body.  In  other  words,  to  tome  under  the 
purview  of  this  Intelligence  operation, 
this  enforcement  operation. 

In  effect,  what  we  wUl  attempt  to  do  la  to 
gather  Intelligence  data  on  the  organizations 
In  which  we  are  interested  and  to  use  a 
Strike  Force  concept.  This  was  not  tax  col- 
lecuon:  It  was  the  IRS  being  converted  Into 
an  intelligence  agency;  and  It  was  stopped 
In  the  midst  of  this  Committee's  hearings  In 
mld-lB73. 

For  3  years,  this  Nation  had  this  type 
of  operation  going  on. 

Now.  if  anybody  feels  th.-.t  they  are 
immune  from  the  Impact  of  Watergate, 
they  do  net  have  to  sit  in  the  White 
House,  or  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives.  All  they  have  to  do  Is 
read  that  kind  of  language.  As  citizens  of 
this  Nation,  we  are  all  involved  in  that 
type  of  ooeration.  And  that  it  haonened 
in  this  country  for  3  years  is  a  disgrace, 
not  to  the  Senate  or  Hou.>!e  of  Repre-^ 
sentatives.  but  to  every  Amorican.  and 
far  from  something  which  is  to  be  con- 
demned as  the  product.  If  Te  will,  of  a 
bHsed  news  media  or  those  that  have 
partisan  or  personal  differences  with 
individuals. 

Those  are  the  facts.  Those  are  the 
words  of  this  admlnistratton,  that  is  the 
organization  that  was  in  being  for  3 
years  under  the  auspices  of  the  IRS,  that 
service  which  I  am  now  asking  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  to  put  under 
some  sort  of  a  system  of  acrountahility 
rather  than  just  the  good  wishes  and  the 
good  words  of  the  di.stingui'hed  chair- 
man of  the  House  W.ay.s  and  Mean.-,  Com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  Republican  and 
the  various  members  of  the  Treasury 


Department  who.  themselves,  have  had 
more  than  one  experience  with  rather 
questionable  retrieving  of  data  from  the 
IRS. 

The  next  step  was  when  the  IRS  began 
gathering  intelligence  from  other  parts  of 
the  government,  with  no  attempt  made  to 
restrict  this  to  tax-related  Information.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  with  the  military  the 
Internal  Security  Division  of  the  Justice  D«. 
partment.  and  the  Secret  Service  to  tura 
over  Information  on   individuals  or  groups. 

So  long  as  the  IRS  had  power  to  be  a 
potential  harassment  for  the  average 
citizen,  so  long  as  audits  were  not  con- 
ducted on  an  objective  basis,  this  pro- 
cedure of  developing  flies  on  dissenting 
citizens  must  be  questioned. 

The  more  Important  point  is  that  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  IRS  are 
spelled  out  by  Congress. 

That  is  one  aspect  I  think  that  needs 
clarification  and  debate. 

The  IRS  Is  not  a  law  enforcement 
agency;  it  is  not  an  intelligence  agency. 
It  has  one  job  and  one  job  only,  and  that 
is  to  be  the  collector  of  revenues  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  from  each  In- 
dividual tsxpayer.  It  Is  as  simple  as  that. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  trying  to  weaken 
us  in  a  law  enforcement  or  an  Intelli- 
gence sense.  We  have  the  agencies  that 
have  been  granted  specific  powers  to  do 
those  types  of  jobs.  Admittedly,  they 
have  not  done  their  jobs  too  well  either. 

The  CIA,  the  FBI,  the  Secret  Service, 
military  intelligence,  State  police,  we 
can  go  down  the  entire  list;  these  are  the 
individuals  and  organizations  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  law  enforcement  and 
Intelligence.  That  is  not  the  job  for  the 
IRS. 

That  Is  not  what  it  was  set  up  for  by 
Congress.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  says  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  is  out  from  under  the  scru- 
tiny of  Congress.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what 
Congress  has  allowed  to  happen,  as  in- 
deed it  has  also  happened  to  the  afore- 
mentioned Intelligence  agency. 

So  long  as  the  IRS  has  the  power  to  be 
a  potential  harassment  for  the  average  citi- 
zen If  audits  are  not  conducted  on  an  ob]ec- 
tlvo  basis,  this  procedure  of  developing  fliea 
on  dissenting  citizens  must  be  questioned. 
The  more  Important  point  Is  that  IRS  duties 
and  responslbUlties  are  spelled  out  by  the 
Congress,  and  such  an  Intelligence  opera- 
tion Is  not  one  of  them. 

The  IRS  and  the  Juitlce  Department  were 
not  the  only  agencies  pressured  Into  assist- 
ing White  House  Intelligence  demands.  A 
Secret  Service  agent  spied  on  Senator  Mc- 
Govern. when  supposedly  protecting  him 
during  the  campaign.  When  the  White 
House  was  Informed  of  this,  no  objection 
was  made. 

An  FBI  agent  was  used  by  a  White  Rouse 
staff  member  to  spy  on  a  Long  Island  news- 
paper doing  an  article  on  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's friends.  The  Commerce  Department 
was  called  on  to  provide  commercial  Informa- 
tion in  a  project  that  it  was  hoped  would  em- 
barrass Senator  Muskie.  The  Department  of 
Defense  was  used  to  find  out  information  as 
to  Senator  McOovern's  war  records,  at  a  tinj* 
when  there  were  public  charges  that  bs 
may  have  acted  with  cowardice — 

Which  he  did  not. 

There  was  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
there  whs  nothing  short  of  a  basic  policy  to 
use  any  governmental  agencies  to  seek  po- 
litically embarrassing  Information  on  indi- 
viduals who  were  thought  to  be  enemies  o( 
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the  White  House.  The  so-called  "enemies 
list"  wait  maintained  In  the  White  House  for 
this  purpose,  and  a  memo  was  prepared  to 
ImplcnieDt  a  means  ot  attacking  these 
eneraies- 

Apparently  It  was  not  enough  to  maneu- 
ver  the  intelligence  community  and  related 
agency  functions.  Plans  were  made  to  take 
what  is  clearly  a  function  of  government  out- 
side the  government,  to  set  up  an  independ- 
ent Intelligence  operation. 

Let  me  depart  from  the  text  for  a 
minute.  These  matters  which  I  now  re- 
cite are  not  new.  No  headline  will  be 
made  out  of  what  I  read  here  this  after- 
noon. 

These  are  Indisputable  facts  of  Water- 
gate. Tills  is  what  happened.  Now  it  is 
up  to  the  American  people  to  decide 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  take  the 
legislative  remedies.  Impeachment  is  not 
one  of  them.  The  legislative  remedy,  Mr. 
President,  is  for  us  to  do  our  job  In  a 
positive  sense  to  make  certain  that  these 
abuses  will  not  occur  again.  Here  we  have 
our  first  attempt  at  a  legislative  remedy 
to  make  sure  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  could  not  be  iised  In  a  political 
way.  We.  the  Senate,  having  been  the 
first  out  of  the  gate  to  advocate  bold  re- 
form, find  ourselves  now  In  headlong  re- 
treat before  the  vagaries  of  the  House. 

To  continue  reading  the  report: 

The  first  plan  wag  put  forth  by  Mr.  Caul- 
field,  in  proposals  to  Messrs.  Dean,  MltcbeU 
and  Ehrllchman.  He  suggested  a  private  se- 
curity entity  that  would  be  available  for 
White  House  special  projects,  thereby  insu- 
lating the  White  House  from  Its  deeds.  It 
was  called  Operation  Sandwedge. 

Mr.  Caulfleld  rejected  the  Sandwedge  plan, 
and  It  was  apparently  replaced  with  an  oper- 
ation that  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Plumb- 
ers." In  the  meantime.  Caulfleld  began  con- 
ducting InteUlgence  functions  from  a  posi- 
tion on  the  White  Hoxise  counsel's  staff,  func- 
tions that  properly  belonged  In  the  agencies, 
If  anywhere. 

Caulfleld  was  Instructed,  for  example,  to 
develop  political  Intelligence  on  Senator  Ken- 
nedy. Including  Instructions  from  the  Aa- 
slsUnt  Attorney  General  to  obtain  certain 
Information  about  the  travels  of  Mary  Jo 
Kopechne,  When  he  took  the  Job,  he  told 
Mr.  EhrlJchman  that  he  would  hire  an  ex- 
New  York  City  policeman  to  do  Investigative 
wort. 

Mr.  TJIasewIcz  was  then  used  to  collect  In- 
formation oa  various  enenUes,  political.  Ide- 
ological, and  personal.  A  sample  of  his  ac- 
tmcies  reveals  not  only  why  Intelligence 
should  not  be  outside  the  checks  or  a  pro- 
fessional organization,  but  also  the  rather 
broad  scope  of  what  the  White  House  was. 
In  fact  doing.  His  investigations  included 
such  things  as  Richard  Nixon's  old  apartment 
in  New  York,  a  Kennedv  ofllclai  trip  to  Hawaii, 
name  checks  on  White  House  visitors,  the 
President's  brother,  political  contrlbutlona 
to  a  dozen  Senators  who  opposed  the  admin- 
istration. Jefferson  Hospital  in  Philadelphia, 
Louis  Harris  Polls,  the  Businessmen's  Edu- 
cation Fund,  the  House  of  Mercy  home  for 
unwed  mothers,  the  tJ.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  a  comedian  named  Dixon.  Mrs.  Rose 
Kennedy's  secretary,  and  Birmingham.  Ala- 
bama city  CouncU.  Mayor,  and  Executive 
Staff.  And  that  is  Just  a  sample  of  the  much 
larger  number  of  its  Investigations.  Many 
of  them  are  clearly  the  refiponslbiUty  of  es- 
tablished agencies.  If  they  are  anybody's  re- 
sponsibUlty  at  all. 

Eventually,  a  semi-offlclal  unit,  the 
Plumbers,  was  established  within  the  White 
House.  With  a  combination  of  police  and  in- 
telligence duties.  It  conducted  what  Mr. 
Mitchell  referred  to  In  his  testimony  as  the 


"White  House  horrors".  According  to  Mitch- 
ell, these  operations  were  so  wrong  that  If 
the  E»resldent  had  heard  about  them  he 
would  have  "lowered  the  boom",  even  though 
there  Is  other  evidence  that  the  President  did 
not  know  about  them  and  didn't  lower  any 
boom. 

The  legitimate  intelligence  agencies  were 
used  to  support  this  operation,  speclficaUy 
by  providing  materials  for  their  operations. 
General  Cushman  of  the  CIA  testified  that 
after  a  personal  request  from  Mr.  Ehrllch- 
man, CIA  technical  services  people  provided 
Mr.  Hunt  with  a  driver's  license,  social  se- 
curity card,  wig.  and  speech  altering  device, 
which  were  delivered  to  a  "safe  house"  off 
CIA  premises  per  Hunt's  Instructions. 

Around  August.  1971,  Hunt  began  to  make 
additional  demands  on  the  CIA:  first,  for  a 
stenographer  to  be  brought  In  from  Paris, 
which  Cuohman  and  Director  Helms  consid- 
ered merely  a  face-saving  move  and  rejected. 
Later  demands  were  made  for  a  tape  recorder 
in  a  typewriter  case,  a  camera  In  a  tobacco 
pouch,  for  film  development,  and  for  an  ad- 
ditional alias  and  false  papers  for  another 
man  (  "probably  Uddy") ,  which  requests 
came  to  Cushman's  attention  after  they  had 
been  granted  by  the  technical  service* 
pec^le. 

After  Hunt's  additional  demands  and  a 
subsequent  request  for  a  New  York  address 
and  phone  services.  Cushman  and  Helms  de- 
cided Hunt's  requests  had  exceeded  his  origi- 
nal authority-  On  August  31.  1971.  Hunt 
made  a  final  request,  lor  a  credit  card,  which 
was  denied. 

Mr.  Young  of  the  Plumbers  unit  asked  the 
CIA  to  do  a  psychological  profile  of  Dr.  Ells- 
berg.  It  was  clearly  a  domestic  project,  the 
only  one  of  Its  type  ever  requested,  according 
to  Gen.  Cushman  ot  the  CIA.  who  also  testi- 
fied that  such  profiles  are  reserved  for  for- 
eign leaders.  Nevertheless,  It  was  done,  but 
Mr.  Young  considered  it  unsatisfactory,  so 
another  profile  was  prepared  and  sent.  Other 
projects  spanned  a  brocui  range,  such  ae  spir- 
iting Dlta  Beard  from  the  East  Coast  to  a 
Denver  hospital,  and  a  subsequent  trip  to 
Denver  by  Hunt  In  disguise  to  question  her 
about  the  ITT  affair.  To  bring  the  full  in- 
fluence of  the  White  House  to  bear  on  this 
extraordinary  activity,  Mr.  Ehrllchman  testi- 
fied that  he  personaUy  introduced  Messrs. 
Krogh  and  Young  who  headed  up  the  Plumb- 
ers to  the  heads  of  various  agencies,  such 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  Director  of  the  CIA. 

Members  of  the  Plumbers  eventually  went 
on  to  similar  work  for  the  Committee  to  Re- 
Elect.  Altliough  they  were  clearly  outside  the 
government,  they  again  used  the  legitimate 
agencies.  Ex-CIA  employees  were  recruited 
on  the  basts  of  their  loyalty  to  the  CIA.  Na- 
tional security  responsibilities  v.ere  misused. 
Mr.  Barker  was  even  told  that  the  interests 
of  national  security  he  was  serving  were 
above  the  FBI  and  the  CIA.  To  reinforce  this 
position,  classified  and  critical  Information 
about  the  mining  of  Haiphong  harbor  was 
relayed  to  Barker  the  day  before  the  P^sl- 
dent's  announcement. 

That  was  even  before  Senators  re- 
ceived it. 

This  was  not  only  a  misuse  of  secret 
Defense  Department  Intelligence,  but  It  also 
furthered  a  misuse  of  national  security  en- 
trustmeut  In  the  executive  branch. 

In  a  different  type  of  situation.  Mr.  Hal- 
deman  was  appointed  "the  Lord  High  Exe- 
cutioner of  leaks."  This  technique  of  at- 
tacking and  solving  the  leaks  problem  Ulua- 
trates  the  contempt  for  normal  government 
functions.  It  resulted  in  Mr.  Caulfleld.  by 
his  own  testimony,  being  directed  by  Ehr- 
llchman to  wiretap  a  newsman's  telephone 
(Joseph  Kraft)  In  pursuit  of  a  leak,  outside 
the  safeguards  of  government  wiretap  pro- 
cedures and  regulations.  There  are  cap&bUl- 


tles  wUhln  the  legitimate  operations  of  our 
government  for  handling  such  a  problem. 
The  attitude  that  these  problems  had  to  be 
treated  Independently  was  the  same  atti- 
tude that  led  to  the  17  Kissinger  taps  being 
Installed  outside  normal  FBI  channels  and 
Mardlan's  Instructions  from  the  President 
regarding  the  disposition  of  those  wiretap 
logs  "that  related  to  newsmen  and  White 
Hoa<;e  staff  suspected  of  leaking."  and  that 
led  to  unusual  and  perhaps  Ulegal  Whlt« 
House  Involvement  In  the  Ellsberg  case  It- 
self. 

There  Is  a  reason  for  demanding  that  gov- 
ernment officials  use  only  the  tested  and 
accountable  facilities  of  government.  It  has 
been  Illustrated  by  the  kind  of  projects 
undertaken  independently  by  the  White 
House. 

The  final  contempt  for  the  mteUlgence 
community  can  be  seen  in  efforts  to  exploit 
them  In  the  coverup.  Mr.  Ehrllchman  said 
that  he  and  Mr.  Haldenaan  had  spoken  to 
General  Walters  and  Mr.  Helms  of  the  CIA 
shortly  after  the  Watergate  breafc-ln.  Ehr- 
llchman further  said  that  Walters  was  a 
friend  of  the  White  House  and  wba  there 
to  give  the  White  House  Influence  over  the 
CIA.  Dean  testified  that  Ehrllchman  afked 
him  to  explore  the  possible  use  of  the  CIA 
with  regard  to  assisting  the  Watergate 
burglars. 

On  June  23.  J972.  Mr.  Haldeman  and  Mr. 
Ehrllchman  met  with  Director  Helms  and 
General  Cushman  of  the  CIA.  Accord-lng  to 
Director  Helms,  Haldeman  said  something 
to  the  effect  that  It  had  been  decided  that 
General  Walters  was  to  go  talk  to  FBI  Dir- 
rector  Gray  and  Inform  him  that  "these  in- 
vestigations of  the  FBI  might  run  Into  CIA 
operations  in  Mexico"  and  that  It  might  be 
best  if  they  were  tapered  off — or  something 
like  that. 

According  to  General  Walters.  Haldeman 
directed  Helms  to  inhibit  the  FBI  Investiga- 
tion on  grounds  that  It  would  uncover  CIA 
assets  In  Mexico.  Haldeman  also  indicated 
he  had  information  the  CIA  did  not  have, 
and  that  five  suspects  were  sufficient.  When 
Director  Helms  and  Director  Gray  of  the  FBI 
scheduled  a  meeting  between  themselves  on 
June  28.  1972.  Mr.  Ehrllchman  Intervened 
and  canceled  the  meeting,  thus  preventing 
any  Independent  contacts. 

At  a  later  time.  Mr.  Dean  discussed  with 
General  Walters  the  possibility  of  using 
covert  CIA  funds  to  pay  the  Watergate  de- 
fendants. In  February  1973.  the  CIA  was 
asked  by  the  White  House  to  take  custody  of 
Justice  Department  files  on  Watergate,  but 
the  request  was  denied. 

Mr.  McCord  testified  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Watergate  trial,  pressure  was  brought  oa 
himself  and  other  defendants  to  claim  for 
purposes  of  a  defense  that  Watergate  was  a 
CIA  operation. 

The  FBI  was  llken-lse  abused  In  numerous 
ways,  Some  of  these,  such  as  turning  over 
Hunt's  flies  to  Mr.  Gray,  have  been  weU 
documented.  But  there  were  other  examples. 
The  FBI  set  up  the  so-called  Kissinger  wire- 
taps outside  channels,  effectively  Insulating 
them  from  routine  discovery  and  sccouat- 
abUlty.  and  at  the  President's  Instructions. 
Mr.  William  Sullivan  twho  had  supervised 
the  wiretaps)  turned  over  aU  evidence  of 
them  to  the  White  House  when  it  was  re- 
portedly related  to  the  President  that  Hoover 
might  use  them  to  preserve  his  Job.  The  FBI 
ran  an  ini'estlgatlon  of  CBS  newsman  Daniel 
Schorr,  m  what  was  a  White  House  tactic  to 
embarrass  him.  according  to  one  witness. 

Mr.  Ehrllchman  testified  that  he  was  In- 
structed after  the  Watergate  break-in  to  see 
to  it  that  the  FBI  Investigation  did  not  un- 
cover the  Ellsberg  break-in  or  get  into  the 
Pentagon  Papers  episode. 

In  the  end.  the  w&ke  of  Watergate  left  a 
distorted  Uicelllgence  community  whuse  hijia 
toric  professionalism  has  been  badly  dam- 
aged. 
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*•  LAW  SHTOttCXUZNT  AOKttcOS 

Th«  prlmu7  respouslbUlt;  for  law  enforce- 
meat  faUs  to  the  Department  of  Jiutlce.  To 
the  extent  that  White  House  or  political  con. 
alderatlona  Interfered  with  that  teeponslbu- 
Ity.  It  Interfered  wltJi  a  critical  part  of  our 
govermxient. 

There  vaa  considerable  endenca  of  vnnte 
BouM  contacti,  including  presaure  and  Inter- 
ference, with  respect  to  the  Watergate  In- 
vestigation.   It    began    almost    lmnje<llately 
after  the  break-ln.  with  a  request  to  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  that  he  try  to  obtain  the  re- 
toaae  of  Mr.  McCord.  In  the  foUowlng  days, 
he  waa  warned  about  a  too  aggresalve  In- 
Tentlgatlon,  he  wis  warned  In  nild-l»7J  that 
Magrudor   might   have   to   p;ead   the   Fifth 
Amer-dment,  he  waa  asked   to  provide  raw 
TBI  nics  on  the  case,  and  he  waa  asked  to  bo 
the  White   House  secret   contact  with   this 
Committee.  As  noted  earlier,  an  agency  of 
the  Justice  Department,  the  TBI.  waa  con- 
BClous'.y  lied  to,  was  asked  for  raw  fljes    Its 
Director  waa  given  potentially  embarraMlng 
evidence  from  the  safe  of  one  of  the  Water- 
gate burglaiB.   with   Instructlona  he  Inter- 
preted as  a  request  to  destroy  that  evidence. 
The  White  House  counsel  testified  that  he 
In  fact  received  Information  from  the  Jua- 
tlce  Department  and  the  FBI  on  the  Water- 
gate case.  Mr.  Dean  stated  that  be  waa  asked 
by  Mr.  Mitchell,  after  Mitchell  had  left  CRP 
to  get  FBI  302  reports  or  mtervlewa  with  wit- 
nesses, and  that  Mr.  Hsldeman  and  Mr  Ehr- 
Uchman  also  thought  It  would  be  a  good  Idea 
to  get  those  reports.  Mr.  Mardlan,  attorneys 
OBrlen    aid   Parkinson,    and    ilr.    Elchard 
Moore  aU  viewed  those  aiea  after  Dean  ob- 
Ulned  them.  De»n  pleaded  guUty  to  an  "In- 
lormatlon"  charge  in  October  1973,  which 
oiaige  Included  a  oonsplracv  based  on  White 
Bouae  access  to  those  flies. 

Tliere  were  similar  pressuree  as  to  the 
whole  Elsberg  matter.  When  Assistant  At- 
torney Oeneral  Petersen  advised  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ellsberg  break-la.  he  was  told 

Ji  ^'^'  *'*"'  *•"*■■■  •""  "^ou  »t»7  out  of 
that. 

The  Anti-trust  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment received  requests,  which  have  been 
reviewed  earlier  as  to  the  media,  to  go  after 
t»rge-ji  of  While  House  dislike. 

After  the  association  of  milk  producers 
pledged  H  million  to  the  President's  cam- 
paign, a  grand  Jury  Inveotlgatlon  of  their  as- 
Boclatl'.n  was  halted  by  the  Attornev  Gen- 
eral Nevertheless,  anti-trust  violations  were 
alli'wed  to  be  pursued  as  a  civil,  as  opposed 
to  criminal,  suit.  The  anti-trust  suit  was  In 
fact  Drought  In  Pebruarv.  1972  m  spite  of 
much  White  House  concern  bv  Messrs  Col- 
son  and  Baldeman.  The  milk  producers  dis- 
cussed their  anti-trust  suit  with  Treasury 
Secretary  Connally  In  March,  1872,  resulting 
^.""^.^  .'?•  Attorney  Oeneral  other  con^ 

i!","  '*"  Attorney  Oeneral  were  made 
on  behalf  of  the  milk  producers,  and  ao  at- 
tempt waa  made  to  give  additional  r-'ntri- 
tmtions  m  return  for  dropplr.g  the  antitrust 

A  similar  pattern  of  efforts  to  obtain  fa- 
voraole  treatment  from  the  Attorney  General 
^  ^fiJ?''''■'™"  matter  followed  the  transfer 
o   IIOO.MO  by  the  Hughe.  Tool  Co  to  »"r"nd 

wJ^nvM^'^f"'  """  «"«'"«  Corporation 
»as  invoHed  In  anti-trust  problems  reUted 
to  pendlr  g  purchases  of  a  hotel  m  Las  Vega. 
and  an  airline  corporation.  At  the  time  the 
money  was  being  uansferrKl,  a  represent- 
auve  of  the  Corporation  met  with  the  At- 
torney  General.  The  anti-trust  problem,  were 
subsequently  resolved. 

The  grand  jury  system,  an  essentUl  ele- 
ment of  the  prosecution  process  waa  sub- 
verted by  members  of  the  administration  and 
CRP,  even  to  the  pomt  of  special  favors  for 
^f}iJ-'?^  '  *"*''  ">*'■  •""=  •«  >»  "llwl 
n^iif'^^V'^  Aoooraing  to  one  wit- 
ness. Mr   Ehrllchman  attempted  to  prevent 
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former  Commerce  Secretary  stans  from  ap- 
pearing before  the  Watergate  grand  Jury  by 
directing  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  Peter- 
sen not  to  call  stans.  Stans'  testimony  was 
eventually  taken  in  private,  as  was  the  testl- 
money  of  Messrs.  Colson,  Kehrll,  and  Young 
It  ahould  be  recalled  that  the  Attorney 
General  doubled  as  a  campaign  manager 
from  July  1971,  until  he  resigned  la  April 
1972.  When  asked  If  It  wasn't  Improper  "toT 
the  chief  law  enforcement  ofllcer  of  the 
United  States  to  be  engaging  in.  directly 
or  indirectly,  managing  political  activities  " 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  responded,  "I  do.  Sen- 
ator." He  held  this  dual  role  whUe  a  number 
of  large  campaign  contributors,  such  as  the 
association  of  milk  producers,  the  Hughes 
Tool  Co.,  and  International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  had  Important  cases  under  Inves- 
tliratlon  by  the  Justice  Department.  The  At- 
torney General  who  succeeded  him  pleaded 
guilty  to   a  charge  pertaining   to  the  ITT 

The  prestige  of  the  Attorney  General's 
office  was  misused.  Mr.  McCord  testified  that 
r  ".7  "^"""ht  reason  fcr  his  participation 
,1  ll  Watergate  operation  was  "the  fact 
»n.  v.^f  A'toraey  Oeneral  himself.  Mr.  John 
Mitchell,  at  his  office  had  considered  and 
approved  the  plan,  according  to  Mr.  Llddy  " 
ilr  Baldwin  was  told  that  If  at  any  time  he 
had  trouble  establishing  his  authority  for 
being  in  a  certain  place  or  for  having  a  wean- 
on  he  was  to  mention  John  Mitchell.  In  an 
outrageous  Insult  to  our  law  enforcement  In- 
stitutions It  was  In  the  Attorney  General's 
?^,?,?°.f"""^  "•  "'2,  and  on  February 
i„l.,  ^'  """'  ^""*y'"  P'«°  ""  presented.  iZ 
eluding  expensive  charu  outlining  mug«ng 
bugg^.   burglary,  kidnapping,  Tnd  p^rSf-' 

The  Justice  Department  was  not  alone 
.„???'      ^^'  "°"  »'"ah'  attempts  to  pres- 
sure an  agency  charged  with  enforcing  laws 

t1'l:„''i^"^o"  "■*  1«S-  ™«  '"nver^t^lnl^! 
S.w™il'  President  and  Messrs  Dean  and 
Haldeman  on  September  16,  1972  state.?  thi. 
rlearly  criticising  the  IRS  fir  not  b«^ 'u  f 

mlSi'lTem^X^""  '°  '^"'"^   "^  PO- 
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r  shall  slve  a  footnote  on  that  • 

l97?„^,?f  "^f**  ttat  on  September  16. 
1972  he  dlscu«ed  with  the  President  "using 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  audit  the 
returns  of  people,"  and  that  thl.  was  in 
keeping  with  earlier  discussions  with  Halde- 
man wherein  Dean  waa  requested  that  "cer- 
o^^em'^'in""^"  ""'  """"^  com^en^ 
?he  ?M  h.^Tri"'"^.*"  "■=  President  that 
^L„  ►  1  °°'  """'  "'PPy  *'"!  the  prior 
iti^^f,.!""'  »™«"'E  to  Dean,  the  pjesl- 
dent  told  him  to  keep  a  good  list,  so  th,.  ■"  e 

ZTclt^'.,'^  °'  '"^  """"'  <^»'  th^ 
^  »Ii,  Haldeman    added     'that    he    had 

whtJS'L^:^!?""'"''  "  P"'")'"  '°  determine 
Which  people  in  which  agencies  were  respon- 
^ve  and  were  not  responsive  to  the  Whl^ 


I  might  add,  along  the  same  line  that 
agood  example  of  the  way  in  which  the 
White  House  approa,ched  confidential 
tax  return  Information  is  contained  In 
the  talking  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Gor- 
don Strachan,  of  the  White  House  staff 
.''  .1  HfWeman,  the  President's  chief 
of  staff.  This  Is  an  internal  White  House 
memo.  It  should  make  everybody  verv 
nappy; 

(A)  THE  BuacAuaucr 

IB3.  Is  a  monstrous  bureaucracy,  which 
Is  dominated  and  controlled  by  Democrats 
The  IJ1.8.  bureaucracy  has  been  unrespon- 
sive and  Insensitive  to  both  the  White  Bouse 
and  Treasury  In  many  areas 

In  brief,  the  lack  of  key  Republican  bu- 
reaucrats at  high  levels  precludes  the  InlUa- 
tlon  of  pollclea  which  would  be  proper  and 


politically  advantageous.  Practically  evan 
effort  to  proceed  In  senslUve  areas  Is  St 
with  resistance,  delay  and  the  threat  « 
derogatory  exposure. 

(»»    ADMZMXSTaaTIOH   APPOtKTEES 

Randolph  Thrower  became  a  total  captlw 
of  the  Democratic  assistant  commlaslonm. 
In  the  end.  ho  was  acUvely  fighting  booi 
Treasury  and  the  White  House. 

Johnnie  Walters  has  not  yet  exerclnd 
leadership.  Unevaluated  reports  assert  he  h«i 
been  either  reluctant  or  unwilling  to  do  so 

Walters  has  appointed  as  his  deputy  wu 
Ham  Loeb,  career  Democrat  from  Geinaa" 
Loeb  has  asserted  his  Democratic  credenOUi 
In  stall  meetings  according  to  rellaw. 
Bources.  "fmat 

Walters  appears  oversensitive  In  his  con. 
cern  that  IRS.  might  be  labelled  "polltlcal- 
If  he  moves  m  sensitive  areas  (e.R.  audita 
taxesempUons).  e-  auaiB. 

During  the  Democrat  Admlnlstratlona 
I.R£.  was  used  discreetly  for  poUUcal  pmr. 
poses,  but  this  has  been  unavaUable  diito. 
this  Administration.  ^^ 

St7CGEST10NS 

Walters  should  be  told  to  make  the  changtt 
In  personnel  and  policy  which  wm  givett. 
Administration  semblance  of  control  over  tbe 
hostile  bureaucracy  of  I.B.S.  Maiek  shotilil 
supply  recommendations. 

Walters  must  be  made  to  know  that  dlj- 
creet  political  actions  and  Investigations  oo 
behall  of  the  Administration  are  a  firm  re- 
qulrement  and  responslbuity  on  his  part 

We  should  have  direct  access  to  Waiten 
for  action  In  the  sensitive  areas  and  should 
not  have  to  clear  them  with  Treasury 

Dean  should  have  access  and  assurance 
that  Walters  wUl  get  the  Job  done— properlyl 

(A)  To  accomplish:  Make  IRS  poUtlcaliT 
responsive.  Democrat  Administrations  ban 
discreetly  used  IRS  most  effectively.  We  have 
been  unable. 

(B)  The  Problem:  Lack  of  guts  and  effort 
The  Republican  appointees  appear  afraid  and 
unwlUlng  to  do  anything  with  IHS  that  could 
be  politically  helpful.  For  example : 

We  have  been  unable  to  crack  down  on 
the  mulutude  of  tax  exempt  foundatlou 
that  feed  lelt  wing  political  causes. 

We  have  been  unable  to  obuin  Infonna- 
tlon  In  the  possession  of  IRS  regarding  our 
political    enemies.  o      ~»    - 

We  have  been  unable  to  stimulate  audita 
of  persons  who  should  be  audited. 

We  have  been  unsuccessful  m  placing  BR 
supporters  In  the  IRS  bureaucracy. 

(C)  HRH  should  tell  the  Sec. 

Walters  must  be  more  responsive.  In  two 
key  areas:  personnel  and  political  actions. 

First,  Walters  should  make  peraonnel 
changes  to  make  IHS  responsive  to  the  Pn»- 
Ident.  Walters  should  work  with  Fred  llalet 
Immediately  to  accomplish  this  goal.  (NOIZ; 
There  will  be  an  opening  for  a  Oeneral  Coun- 
sel of  IRS  In  the  near  future— this  ahould  be 
a  first  test  of  Waltera'  cooperation). 

Second,  Walters  ahould  be  told  that  dis- 
creet political  action  and  Investigations  an 
a  firm  requirement  and  responsibility  on  hli 
part.  John  Dean  should  have  direct  access  to 
Walters,  without  Treasury  clearance,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  White  House.  Walters  ahould  un- 
derstand that  when  a  request  comes  to  hln. 
It  la  his  responsibility  to  accomplish  It— 
without  the  White  House  having  to  tell  him 
how  to  do  It  I 

That  type  of  memorandum.  I  thlnt 
highlights  the  problem  to  which  I  have 
asked  the  Senate  to  address  Itself.  I  do 
not  think  the  American  people  care 
whether  It  has  been  a  Republican  admin- 
istration or  a  Demoaratlc  administra- 
tion that  Is  messing  around  In  this  way. 
But  I  think  the  American  people  ex- 
pect that,  now  that  we  know  about  It  and 
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It  has  been  laid  out  In  the  Record,  we 
do  something  about  it. 

I  think  it  is  an  absolute  disgrace  that 
the  Congress  of  the  Dnlted  States,  given 
the  opportunity  to  correct  this  very  type 
of  abuse,  has  chosen  to  duck  the  issue.  We 
want  to  know  why  we  get  low  marks  from 
the  people  of  this  country.  It  Is  exactly 
because  of  that  type  of  weasellng — and 
that  is  what  it  has  been. 

Who,  when  he  flies  his  tax  return, 
expects  that  this  Is  going  on  in  the  back- 
ground? He  probably  thought  all  he  had 
to  do  was  sit  up  a  few  hours  In  the  night 
and,  according  to  tbe  law,  compute  that 
which  came  In  and  that  which  came  out. 

The  average  citizen  never  suspected 
that  not  only  were  his  calculations  of 
concern  but  also  his  personal  politics, 
what  he  believed  in,  his  associations,  all 
this  was  of  concern  to  someone  else  In 
the  background,  and  that  this  document, 
which  we  freely  All  out.  Is  going  to  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  somebody  else  to  use 
to  evaluate  us  politically  or  Ideologically, 
or  whatever. 

I  have  no  desire  to  stay  on  the  floor 
for  the  next  several  days.  I  hope  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  I  might  pick  up 
some  support  among  my  colleagues,  but 
I  am  going  to  do  It  nevertheless,  because 
to  me,  the  principle  Involved  here  is  far. 
far  more  important. 

So  far,  the  Senate  has  seen  fit  not  to 
acknowledge  that  this  type  of  activity 
goes  on  when.  Indeed,  it  is  there,  not  as  a 
matter  of  speculation  or  some  newsman's 
column,  but  as  a  matter  of  black  and 
white  documentation  coming  out  of  the 
White  House  of  the  United  States. 

To  return  to  the  report. 

It  Is  buttressed  with  evidence  that  tbe  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  was  contacted  In  re- 
lation to  cases  Involving  friends  of  tbe  White 
House. 

The  footnote  states : 

Mr.  Dean  testified  to  several  requests  made 
to  him  to  Intervene  on  behalf  of  "friend"  tax 
reports.  One  case  Involved  the  Justice  De- 
partment, and  two  other  cases  resulted  from 
complaints  by  John  Wayne  and  BUly  Gra- 
ham, who  felt  they  were  being  harassed  by 
the  IRS.  Dean's  assistant,  Mr.  Caulfleld,  con- 
tacted the  IRS,  which  allowed  him  to  see 
Graham's  Sensitive  Case  Report  out  of  At- 
lanta and  which  forced  the  local  agent  to  Jus- 
tify his  audit  of  Wayne.  Testimony  of  John 
Dean,  Vol.  4,  pp.  1630,  1669;  Executive  Ses- 
sion of  John  Cauiaeld,  March  23,  1974,  pp. 
47-48;  Interview  with  MUte  Acre,  Septem- 
ber 27.  1973,  p.  7. 

Now  we  also  know  that  In  this  rela- 
tionship between  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  there  not  only  exists 
a  negative  relationship,  but.  if  one  hap- 
pens to  be  the  right  person,  he  does  not 
need  H  Ji  R  Block.  Inc.;  all  he  needs  Is  a 
friend  at  the  White  House. 

The  tax  data  for  a  prominent  Jewlah 
leader  In  Rhode  Island  was  given  to  Mr. 
Dean's  office,  along  with  confidential  tax  re- 
turn Information  on  a  num'oer  of  prominent 
entertainers.  Tax  audits  of  Democratic  party 
Chairman  Lawrence  O'Brien  were  Bought  In 
an  attempt  to  come  up  with  damaging  In- 
formation. In  contrast,  ms  contacts  were 
used  to  help  in  audits  of  the  President's 
friends.  Including  actor  John  Wayne,  the 
Reverend  BUly  Oraham,  and  Mr.  Charles  Q. 
Re  bozo. 
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The  confidential  tax  return  Information 
of  Mr.  Barold  J.  Gibbons,  Vice  President  of 
the  Teamsters,  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Oolson. 
It  Is  significant  that  the  memo  discussing 
Gibbons'  taxes  points  out  that  he  supported 
Senator  McGovern:  m  fact,  he  was  the  only 
major  Teamster  official  to  support  McGovem. 
and  the  only  one  whose  taxes  were  apparent- 
ly sent  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Colson'B  memo  not  only  mentioned 
"that  there  are  Income  tax  discrepancies  In- 
volving the  returns  of  Harold  J.  Qlbbona.'* 
but  waa  also  mterested  that  "If  there  Is  an 
tnformer'a  fee,  let  me  know."  Vol.  4,  Sx.  45, 
p.  1686.  It  Is  worth  pointing  out  that  none 
of  the  official  duties  of  Mr.  Colson  at  the 
'White  House  would  legaUy  Justify  him  hav- 
ing access  to  citizens'  tax  returns,  except 
upon  specific  request  of  the  President. 

Here  we  see  how  tbe  Information  that 
a  citizen  supplies  can  be  used  against 
him  or  her  politically.  So  the  next  time 
he  goes  to  the  polls,  he  might  give  a 
second  thought,  either  in  bis  actual  vote 
or  in  his  campaign  activity,  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  he  will  vote  that  way  or  cam- 
paign that  way,  because  in  the  back  of 
his  mind,  he  will  know  who  has  access 
to  his  tax  returns  and,  invariably,  it 
would  be  an  incumbent  administration. 

A  close  friend  of  the  President's,  according 
to  ISj.  Dean,  "thought  he  was  being  harassed 
by  tbe  agents  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice". Dean  raised  this  with  Mr.  Walters 
(Commissioner  of  the  IRS)  who  said  that 
oould  not  he  the  case.  Dean  kept  checking 
the  status  of  the  case,  because  he  "got 
questions  on  It  with  considerable  regularity." 
Dean  stated  that  "It  was  Rosemary  Woods 
who  kept  asking  me  the  status  of  tbe  case 
because  this  Individual  was  seeing  tbe  Pres- 
ident a  good  deal."  The  case  was  referred  to 
the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Dean  was  told  he  had  to  do  some- 
thing about  It,  so  he  eventually  saw  Mr. 
Ralph  Erlckson  at  the  Justice  Department, 
who  said  "there  Is  one  more  thing  we  can 
do;  there  are  some  weaknesses  In  the  In- 
vestigation and  we  may  send  It  back  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  for  one  last  look 
to  see  If  this  follows.  It  really  Is  a  solid  case," 
which  to  Dean's  recollection  was  done. 

In  other  words,  the  President  was  not 
satisfied  and  suggested  that  the  changes 
be  made  in  the  Interr.jl  Revenue  Service 
after  the  1972  election. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  was  not  satis- 
fied and  suggested  that  changes  be  made  at 
the  IRS  after  the  1972  election.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Dean  prepared  a  briefing  paper  for  Mr. 
Haldeman  with  respect  to  a  meeting  with  the 
head  of  the  IRS.  to  make  the  IRS  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  White  House.  Mr.  Strachan 
testified  that  Mr.  Haldeman  discussed  a  more 
politically  responsive  commissioner  of  the 
IRS  so  that  It  could  be  used  against  political 
opponents  such  as  Clark  Clifford. 

The  IRS  was  not  only  contacted  with  re- 
spect to  Individual  cases.  It  was  also  the  focal 
point  of  certain  questionable  policies.  One  of 
these  policies  was  to  "punish"  groups,  tax  ex- 
empt groups  In  particular,  who  were  thought 
to  bold  Ideological  views  different  from  the 
White  Hotise.  There  waa  no  evidence  that 
these  organizations  advocated  or  did  any- 
thing Ulegal  or  unconstitutional,  or  that  they 
In  any  way  violated  the  tax  laws.  Neverthe- 
less, they  were  singled  out  for  challenge  aa  to 
the  tax  exempt  t>eneflu  they  enjoyed  under 
the  law.  Qfoups  enjoying  the  same  t>eneflta 
who  were  sympathetic  to  the  administration 
did  not  received  the  same  attack. 

So  there  In  the  report  we  have  a  pretty 
thorough  view  of  tbe  actions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 


Let  me  repeat  tbe  amendment  that  has 
been  thrown  back  by  tbe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Notwlthstandmg  any  other  provision  of 
law  or  of  any  regulation  made  pursuant 
thereto,  no  retxtrn  made  with  respect  to  any 
tax  imposed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  shall  be  open  for  In.epectlon  by,  nor 
shall  any  copy  thereof  be  furnished  to,  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  executive  branch 
other  than  the  President  personally  upon 
'written  request,  or  sn  officer  as  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  concerned  with 
the  filing  and  audit  of  such  returns,  the  pay- 
ment, collection,  or  recovery  of  the  tax  with 
respect  to  which  such  rettim  Is  made,  or  tbe 
prosecution  of  any  offense  arising  out  of 
that  return. 

It  is  so  simple,  merely  saying  that  an 
individual's  tax  return  is  the  proper 
business  of  that  Individual  or  employees 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or  ol  the 
Justice  Department  who  might  have  to 
be  involved  were  there  any  ^-lolatlon  of 
the  tax  law.  and  the  President,  on  his 
own  written  signature,  in  case  any 
matter  of  supreme  importance  was 
rai-ied. 

That  Is  it.  Internal  Revenue  says 
nobody  else  has  any  business  with  that 
return.  And  I  would  like  to  see  who,  either 
in  this  body,  in  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  among  the  American  people,  is 
going  to  Justiiy  that  someone  else  has  an 
Interest  In  that  tax  return. 

No  such  justification  has  been  de- 
manded. No  one  is  wlUlng  to  stand  up. 
as  an  Individual,  and  say  we  have  got  to 
have  that  kind  of  a  system:  but  rather, 
behind  the  closed  doors  and  with  the 
wrappings  of  conference  secrecy,  the 
matter  is  just  quietly  eliminated,  so  that 
we  can  go  back  to  business  as  usual. 

Business  as  usual.  I  repeat,  jusi  to 
emphasize,  what  "business  as  usual" 
means: 

We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  Inforxna- 
tion  In  the  poasesslon  of  IRS  regarding  our 
political  enemies.  We  have  been  unable  to 
stimulate  audits  of  persons  who  should  be 
audited. 

That  if  "business  as  usual. ' 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  present  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  will  do  everythln« 
within  his  power  to  see  that  the  abuses 
that  I  have  referred  to  are  not  repeated. 
And  it  could  be  that  he  is  sincere  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  about  reiorm  during  his 
term  in  otfice.  In  fact.  I  believe  that  to 
be  the  case  regarding  Commissioner 
Alexander. 

But  this  is  not  the  point.  Commissioner 
Alexander  could  very  well  be  gone  to- 
morrow. What.  then,  about  the  attitudes 
of  his  successor?  What  about  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  person  who  follows  his  suc- 
cessor'? This  is  the  difference  in  this 
Nation  of  ours  as  compared  to  other 
forms  of  government:  a  difference  that 
relies  on  tbe  fact  that  we  are  a  nation 
ol  laws,  not  of  men.  This  is  our  guarantee 
against  tbe  types  of  abuses  to  whicb  I 
have  made  reference. 

The  regulatory  agencies,  as  much  as  any 
other  area  of  govemmeut.  fit  the  references 
In  a  White  House  memo  wtuch  addressed  th« 
general  problem  of  how  to  use  tbe  "incum- 
t>eucy"  and  power  of  the  White  House  against 
opponents,  or  "bow   we  can  use  tbe  avaU- 
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This  power  Is  available  not  only  to 
Republican  administrations  but  to  Dem- 
ocratic administrations.  When  left  un- 
regulated and  unattended,  the  power  Is 
there  to  go  aJiead  and  "screw  your  po- 
litical enemies." 

This  is  the  problem  that  confronts  the 
Senate,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  but  the  prob- 
lem will  repeat  itself.  It  is  my  intention. 
In  the  weeks  and  the  months  ahead,  to 
pursue  legislation  insofar  as  the  FBI  is 
concerned,  the  CIA,  the  Secret  Service, 
the  Justice  Department,  and  so  on  down 
the  list. 

Whose  fault  is  it  that  these  agencies 
went  far  beyond  the  pale  of  anything 
contemplated  within  our  Ciovemment? 
Whose  fault?  The  executive  branch  of 
thi"  Government,  to  some  extent. 

But  nothing  takes  place  in  this  country 
that  is  not  passed  upon  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  and  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  Government,  and 
It  is  totally  unfair  for  us  to  sit  here  In 
judgment  on  others  and  on  other 
branches  of  the  Government  unless  we 
are  willing  to  point  the  finger  of  guilt  at 
ourselves. 

The  reason  why  these  agencies  ex- 
ceeded their  powers  was  that  there  was 
no  accountability.  No  one  asked  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  when  budget 
time  came  up  and  they  requested  their 
funds,  'What  have  you  people  Iwen 
doing?  What  are  your  policies?" 

Nobody  did  the  digging  so  necessary 
to  achieve  accountability  as  between  this 
branch  of  the  Government  and  that  Fed- 
eral agency. 

Nobody,  for  50  years,  has  questioned 
what  it  is  the  FBI  is  doing.  Nobody  has 
questioned  what  the  CIA  Is  doing.  Oh,  we 
have  our  oversight  committees,  but  they 
are  adjuncts;  they  are  anclllaiy  to  the 
other  duties  of  the  particular  committee. 
It  Is  only  when  we  go  ahead  and  a.sk  the 
hard  questions  and  try  to  bring  about  a 
sense  of  accountability  that  we  achieve 
the  best  In  the  way  of  results  for  this 
country. 

What  was  it,  15,  20  years  ago,  all  one 
needed  was  to  put  four  stars  on  his 
shoulder  and  he  could  walk  before  any 
House  or  Senate  committee  and  ask  for 
whatever  he  wanted  and  walk  out  with 
It.  All  of  a  sudden,  some  of  our  bolder 
colleagues  in  tills  body— some  still  with 
us,  I  particularly  think  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Proxshhe  > —started 
to  ask  questions,  and  far  from  diminish- 
ing the  military  strength  of  this  Na- 
tion we  became  stronger. 

AccountabUity  was  established  then 
between  the  Defense  Department  and 
Congress,  and  the  beneflcian-  was  the 
country  and  the  people  of  this  Nation 
who  rely  on  a  strong  defense. 

We  departed.  In  other  words,  from  the 
theory  that  more  money  meant  better 
defense.  More  money  did  not  mean  better 
defense.  It  meant  a  lot  of  people  were 
getting  rich:  and  it  meant  a  lot  of  money 
was  wasted.  It  did  not  mean  better  de- 
fense. 

So  I  would  apply  the  same  observa- 
tions to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 


and.  as  I  stated  earlier,  to  the  Justice 
Department,  the  FBI,  the  CIA,  to  the 
Secret  Service,  and  to  military  intelli- 
gence. 

When  Congress  is  willing  to  take  the 
time  to  inquire  and  to  supervise  what 
goes  on  in  these  agencies,  then  these 
abuses  will  disappear.  If  we  weakly  come 
back  into  this  body  and  claim  that  legis- 
lation is  promised  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture—various indirtduals  have  .'aid  they 
are  working  on  the  problem— then,  be- 
lieve me,  no  respect  will  accrue  to  us  and 
no  reform  will  take  place. 

The  Senate  Watergate  Committee  was 
not  established  to  get  Richard  Nixon  It 
was  established  as  a  legislative  fact- 
finding body  with  the  idea  being  that 
it  would  go  ahead,  dig  up  the  facts  as 
to  various  abuses  which  have  taken 
place,  and  then  come  forth  with  legisla- 
tive recommendations. 

I  do  not  know  what  anybody  else  is 
gohig  to  do  with  those  facts.  I  would 
hope  that  this  body  would  responsibly 
act  and  take  those  facts  and  make  sure 
those  abuses  do  not  take  place  any  more. 
If  we  do  not  care  about  ourselves  for 
heaven's  sake,  let  us  go  ahead  and  take 
care  that  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children do  not  have  to  live  under  tliis 
type  of  a  system. 

It  seems  to  me  we  owe  them  some  fore- 
sight and  some  courage  to  go  ahead  and 
do  what  Is  necessary,  and  I'hat  is  nec- 
essary clearly  U  to  assure  an  account- 
sbllity  as  between.  In  this  instance,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  Without  It  the 
abuses  we  have  seen  in  Watergate  will  be 
minimal.  Indeed,  the  privacy  of  every 
American  will  be  nonexistent. 

We  have  already  reviewed  numerous 
misuses  of  the  IRS  against  political 
opponents.  We  .have  Ukewi.'^e  reviewed 
evidence  of  plans  to  make  the  IRS  more 
responsive  to  White  House  problems  and 
demands. 

A  prime  example  of  the  distortion  of 
regulatory  power  Is  contained  In  the  rec- 
ord of  the  administration's  plans  to 
attack  the  media.  The  agency  at  the 
center  of  this  plan  was  the  FCC. 

I  think,  again.  It  Is  Important  to  go 
back  to  that  piece  of  factual  information 
which  I  gave  to  the  Senate  earlier  on  In 
this  discourse  where  the  plan  to  establish 
a  .special  unit  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  was  to  be  kept  from  the  news 
media,  th;it  it  would  be  potentially  em- 
barrassing, in  other  words,  if  these  facts 
were  made  known. 

Do  not  forget  when  we  talk  about  the 
news  media  we  do  not  talk  about  a  par- 
ticular profession:  we  talk  about  aU  In 
other  words,  it  would  be  embarrassing  if 
all  of  us  knew  the  facts  and,  indeed  I 
would  say  it  would  be  clearlv  embarrass- 
ing now  that  we  know  all  the  facts  but 
what  Is  going  to  be  more  embarrassing 
is  after  knowing  the  facts  we  do  not  do 
anything  about  it,  and  that  is  what  is  at 
issue  on  this  floor  today  and  in  the  days 
ahead: 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
llcenMs  radio  and  television  stations,  and  Is 
tnereby  In  a  unique  position  to  liurt  the 
networks  or  any  other  organization  such  as 
a  newspaper  that  owns  a  local  station.  The 
memos  on  this  subject  which  have  been 
reviewed    previously,    were    Irlghtenlng    at 
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best.  They  demonstrate  clear  contempt  for 
statutory  restraints  on  the  power  given  to 
the  FCC  by  Congress. 

A  good  sample  of  the  attitude  toward 
agencies  Is  a  memo  from  Mr.  Jeb  Mogrudep 
to  Mr.  Ken  Beltz  which  notes  that  ACTTON 
the  agency  that  coordinates  government  vol- 
unteer programs.  "Is  an  agency  that  we 
should  be  able  to  use  politically."  The  memo 
recommends  a  meeting  with  ACTION'S  dl- 
rector  to  discuss  how  "we  used  their  re- 
cruiters (who  talked  to  450.000  voung  neoole 
last  year),  advertising  program,  public  rela- 
tions effort,  and  public  contact  people    to 

^^L  !/'*'"""'  ""^  ">'  accomplishments 
of  the  Administration.  We  should  be  Involved 
and  aware  of  everything  from  the  scheduled 
appearances  of  ACTION'S  recruiters  to  the 
format  and  content  of  Its  advertlaUlg." 

I  Intend  to  return,  Mr,  President  to 
this  report,  but  I  would  Uke  to  get  Into 
that  portion  of  the  report  with  com- 
ments on  much  of  the  facU  which  I  have 
set  forth  here  today  and.  In  fact  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  excerpts  of  the 
"iSr       '"'=l"<ietl  to  the  Record  at  this 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

n.  THE  COVEttNMENT 

th?,"!.^'  ">«  s'Bhiflcant  patterns  of  evidence 
that  emerged  from  this  Committee's  invesu- 
gotlon   relates  to  the  operation  of  govern- 
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t-^rt.  .  L""^'^  "'  Watergate  there  la  a 
tendency  to  dlsmLss  anything  short  of  crimes 
But  there  Is  great  value  to  the  facts  that 
fellow,  not  because  they  contain  sensational 
crimes,  but  because  they  conflrm  a  misuse  of 
the  intended  functions  of  Important  Insu- 
tutlons.  It  reflects  a  departure  from  legiti- 
mate government  that  If  allowed  to  pe'slst 
would  be  Of  far  greater  slgnlflcance^over 
time,  than  any  short-term  criminal  event. 
A.  The  intelligence  community 
The  attitudes  and  policies  that  led  to 
Watergate  had  a  profound  impact  on  the  In- 
telligence community,  from  the  FBI  and  the 
CIA  to  the  lesser  intelligence  sections  of 
other  agencies. 

Soon  after  the  new  admlnlstratlou  took 
office  m  1968,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
basic  dissatisfaction  within  the  VWilte  House 
^  to  our  existing  Intelligence  capablUUes 
They  were  variously  considered  too  timid  too 
bound  by  tradition,  and  generaUv  Uicapable 
of  acting  effectively  with  respect  to  what  the 
White  House  perceived  as  necessary  Intel- 
ligence. 

One  of  the  responses  by  the  White  House 
was  to  set  up  a  plan,  an  Intelligence  plan 
so  that  the  objectives,  methods,  and  resulu 
of  the  InteUlgence  communltv  would  co- 
incide with  the  White  House.  7'hls  plan  was 
drafted  by  Tom  Charles  Huston  In  early 
1970.  and  came  to  be  known  as  the  1970  l>o- 
mestlc  Intelligence  Plan,  or  the  Huston  Plan. 
Much  of  the  plan,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed previously,  was  Illegal,  cither  in  la 
objectives  or  in  the  methods  It  proposed. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  numerous  Indica- 
tions, Ui  evidence  received  by  this  CommI«ee, 
that  the  types  of  activities  recommended  In 
the  plan  were  carried  out  In  the  following 
years.  The  net  effect  was  to  subvert  or  distort 
the  legitimate  Intelligence  functions  of  the 
government. 

The  plan  recommended  an  expanded  use 
of  electronic  surveillance.  However,  the  ex- 
panded wiretapping  that  took  place  In  suc- 
ceeding years  was  done  outside  legitimate 
channels,  such  as  the  n  so-called  KlssUiger 
taps,  the  tap  on  Joseph  Kraft,  the  Watergate 
wiretaps,  and  even  the  wiretap  on  the  Presi- 
dent's brother. 

The  second  element  of  the  plan  caUed  tat 
surreptitious  entries.  Burglaries  In  fact  took 


Dlace  at  the  ofBce  of  Dr.  EUsberg's  psychla- 
wlst,  at  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
at  the  office  of  publisher  Hank  Greenspun. 
according  to  multiple  evidence:  and  were  sug- 
eeeted  or  planned  for  the  offices  of  the  Poto- 
iiBC  Associates.  The  Brookings  Institute,  and 
Senator  McGovem'e  campaign  headquarters. 

Mall  sent  to  an  affiliate  of  the  Democratic 
party  was  opened  and  photographed  by  the 
United  States  Army.  In  a  well-documented 
and  apparently  massive  operation,  and  mUl- 
tary  agents  spied  on  the  Concerned  Ameri- 
cans In  Berlin,  a  group  of  McOovem  sup- 
porters who  were  offlclally  recognized  by  the 
Democratic  party. 

The  specific  actions  proposed  by  Huston 
are  only  one  aspect  of  the  plan.  Equally  Im- 
portant arc  the  policy  recommendations.  The 
heart  of  this  new  policy  was  better  coordi- 
nation and  use  of  existing  intelligence  from 
all  areas  of  the  government.  The  means  of 
carrying  It  out  was  to  be  a  new  Intelligence 
■committee"  sitting  above  all  the  agencies. 
Again,  the  plan  was  carried  out. 

On  September  17,  1970,  an  Intelligence 
Evaluation  Committee  was  set  up  In  the 
White  House.  It  was  to  receive  Information 
from  the  CIA,  the  FBI,  the  National  Security 
Agency,  and  other  Intelligence  sections.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  statutes  pro- 
hibit the  CIA  from  participating  In  any 
domestic  Intelligence  function.  It  was  called 
upon  to  evaluate  domestic  Intelligence-gath- 
ering by  the  other  agencies  when  the  Intelli- 
gence Evaluation  Committee  was  set  up.  This 
Intelligence  was  to  be  digested  by  the  CIA 
experts  and  then  disseminated  for  use  where- 
ever  useful,  regardless  of  the  statutory  limits 
placed  on  the  agency  that  collected  the  In- 
formation, 

What  was  important  about  setting  up  that 
Co-Tiralttee  was  not  the  work  It  actually  did, 
but  rather  the  legitimization  of  a  concept. 
That  concept  was  that  mteUlgence  functions 
of  the  various  agencies  were  there  for  what- 
ever purpose  the  Executive  decided  It  wanted, 
not  for  the  purposes  Congress  decided  by 
statute. 

As  an  illustration.  Mr.  McCord  testified 
that  he  eventually  received  information  for 
use  by  CRP  from  the  Internal  Security  Di- 
vision of  the  Justice  Department,  on  a  dally 
basis.  It  tacluded  information  from  the  FBI. 
pertained  to  Individuals,  and  was  of  a  politi- 
cal as  well  as  non-polItlcal  nature.  This  ar- 
rangement was  made  pursuant  to  a  request 
sent  to  Mr.  MltcheU  from  Mr.  McOord,  which 
led  to  a  call  from  Assistant  Attorney  General 
MarBlan  In  which  he  relayed  the  Attorney 
General's  approval  and  told  McCord  to  work 
through  the  Internal  Security  Division. 

The  Internal  Security  Division  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  also  provided  political  legal 
assistance  to  the  White  House.  For  example. 
It  provided  Information  regarding  demon- 
strators, and  Information  that  would  embar- 
rass Individuals  In  connection  with  their  re- 
lationship with  demonstrators  and  demon- 
stration lenders. 

Another  Ulustratlon  of  misuse  of  Intelli- 
gence was  the  request  made  to  the  IRS,  on 
July  1,  1969,  by  Mr.  Huston,  to  set  up  a 
means  of  "reviewing  the  operations  of  Ideo- 
logical Organlzatlotis."  Soon  the  IRS  had 
set  up  an  "Activists  Organizations  Commit- 
tee," coUectlng  Intelligence  to  find  out  gen- 
erally about  the  funds  of  these  organiza- 
tions." An  internal  memo  pointed  out  that 
"It's  activities  should  l>e  disclosed  generaUy 
only  to  those  persons  who  nee^  to  know, 
because  of  Its  seml-secretlve  nature,"  "We 
do  not  want  the  news  media  to  be  alerted  to 
what  we  are  attempting  to  do  or  how  we  are 
operating  because  the  disclosure  of  such  In- 
formation might  embarrass  the  Administra- 
tion." 'The  type  of  organization  In  which  we 
are  Interested  may  be  Ideological  ...  or 
other."  'In  effect,  what  we  will  attempt  to  do 
15  to  gather  Intelligence  data  on  the  orga- 
nizations in  which  we  are  Interested  and  to 


use  a  Strike  Force  concept."  This  was  not 
tax  collection;  It  was  the  IRa  being  con- 
verted Into  an  Intelligence  agency;  and  It 
was  stopped  In  the  midst  of  this  Committee's 
hearings  in  mld-1973. 

The  next  step  was  when  the  IBS  began 
gathering  Intelligence  from  other  parts  of 
the  government,  with  no  attempt  ma4e  to 
restrict  this  to  tax-related  Information.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  with  the  military. 
the  Internal  Seciurlty  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department,  and  the  Secret  Service  to  turn 
over  Information  on  Individuals  or  groups. 
So  long  as  the  IRS  has  the  power  to  be  a 
potential  harassment  for  the  average  citi- 
zen If  audits  are  not  conducted  on  an  ob- 
jective basis,  this  procedtu^  of  developing 
flies  on  dissenting  citizens  must  be  ques- 
tioned. The  more  Important  point  Is  that 
IRS  duties  and  responsibilities  are  spelled 
out  by  the  Congress,  and  such  an  Intelligence 
operation  is  not  one  of  them. 

The  ntS  and  the  Justice  Department  were 
not  the  only  agencies  pressured  into  assist- 
ing White  House  Intelligence  demands.  A 
Secret  Senice  agent  spied  on  Senator  Mc- 
Oovem. when  supposedly  protecting  him 
during  the  campaign.  When  the  Wh!t«  House 
was  Informed  of  this,  no  objection  was  made. 
An  FBI  agent  was  used  by  a  White  Bouse 
staff  member  to  spy  on  a  Long  Island  news- 
paper doing  an  article  on  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's friends.  The  Commerce  Department 
was  called  on  to  provide  commercial  infor- 
mation In  a  project  that  It  was  hoped  would 
emljarrass  Senator  MuKkle.  The  Department 
of  Defense  was  used  to  find  out  Information 
as  to  Senator  McGovern's  war  records,  at  a 
time  when  there  were  public  charges  that  he 
may  have  acted  with  cowardice. 

There  was  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  nothing  short  of  a  basic  policy  to 
ut'e  any  governmental  agencies  to  seek  po- 
litically embarrassing  Information  on  Indi- 
viduals who  were  thought  to  be  enemies  of 
the  White  House.  The  so-called  "enemies 
list"  was  maintained  In  the  White  House  for 
this  purpose,  and  a  memo  was  prepared  to 
Implement  a  means  of  attacking  these 
enemies. 

Apparentlv  It  was  not  enough  to  maneuver 
the  Intelligence  community  and  related 
agency  functions.  Plans  were  made  to  take 
what  Is  clearly  a  function  of  government 
outside  the  government,  to  set  up  an  Inde- 
pendent Intelligence  operation. 

The  hrst  plan  was  put  forth  by  Mr.  Catil- 
fleld.  In  proposals  to  Messrs.  Dean,  Mitchell 
and  Ehrllchman.  He  suggested  a  private 
security  entity  that  would  be  avaUable  for 
White  House  special  projects,  thereby  In- 
sulating the  White  House  from  its  deeds.  It 
was  called  Operation  Sandwedge. 

Mr.  Cauiaeld  rejected  the  Sandwedge  plan, 
and  It  was  apparently  replaced  with  an  opera- 
tion that  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Plum- 
bers." In  the  meantime,  Caulfield  began  con- 
ducting Intelligence  functions  from  a  posi- 
tion on  the  \\'hite  House  counsel's  staff,  func- 
tions that  properly  belonged  In  the  agencies. 
If  anywhere, 

Caulfield  was  Instructed,  for  example,  to 
develop  political  intelligence  on  Senator 
Kennedy,  including  Instructions  from  the 
Assistant  .Attorney  General  to  obtain  certain 
Information  about  the  travels  of  Mary  Jo 
Kopechne.  When  he  took  the  Job,  he  told  Mr. 
Ehrllchman  that  he  would  hire  an  ex-New 
York  City  policeman  to  do  Investigative  work. 
Mr.  Ulasewlcz  was  then  used  to  collect  in- 
formation on  various  enemies,  political. 
Ideological,  and  personal.  A  sample  of  his  ac- 
tivities reveals  not  only  why  Intelligence 
should  not  he  outside  the  checlts  o?  a  profes- 
sional organization,  but  also  the  rather  broad 
scope  of  what  the  White  House  was  In  fact 
doing.  His  investigations  included  such 
tilings  as  Richard  Nixon's  old  apartment  in 
New  York,  a  Kennedy  official  trip  to  Hawaii, 
name  checks  on  White  House  visitors,  the 


President's  brother,  political  contributors  to 
a  dozen  Senators  who  opposed  the  admmis- 
tratlon,  Jefferson  Hospital  In  Phlladelphi*. 
Louis  Harris  Polls,  the  Businessmen's  Educa- 
tion Fund,  the  House  of  Mercy  home  for  un- 
wed mothers,  the  U-S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
a  comedian  named  Dixon,  Mis.  Rose  Ken- 
nedy's secretary,  and  BUrmingham,  .Alabama 
City  Council.  Mayor,  and  Executive  Staff. 
And  that  is  Ju^t  a  sample  of  the  much  larger 
number  of  bis  Investigations.  Many  of  them 
are  clearly  the  responsibility  of  established 
agencies.  If  they  are  anybody's  responsibility 
stall. 

Eventually,  a  seml-ofBclal  unit,  the  Plum- 
bers, was  established  wlthUi  the  White  House, 
with  a  combination  of  police  and  Intelligence 
duties.  It  conducted  what  Mr.  Mitchell  re- 
ferred to  in  his  testimony  as  the  "White 
House  horrors".  According  to  Mitchell,  tliese 
operations  were  so  wrong  that  If  the  Presi- 
dent had  heard  about  them  he  would  have 
"lowered  the  Boom",  even  tliough  there  Is 
other  evidence  that  the  President  did  know 
about  them  and  didn't  lower  any  boom. 

The  legltlmiate  InteUigenca  agencies  were 
used  to  support  this  operation,  spedflcally  by 
providing  nisterlaia  for  their  operations. 
General  Cushmsn  at  the  CIA  testified  that 
after  a  personal  request  from  Mr.  Ehrllch- 
man, CIA  technical  services  people  provided 
Mr.  Hunt  with  a  drivers  license,  social  se- 
curity card,  wig,  and  speech  altering  device, 
which  were  delivered  to  a  "safe  house"  off 
CIA  premises  per  Bunt's  instructions. 

Around  August,  1971 ,  Hunt  began  to  mak* 
additional  demands  on  the  CIA;  first,  for  ft 
stenographer  to  be  brought  In  from  Parla. 
which  Cuahman  and  Director  Helms  con- 
sidered merely  a  face-saving  move  and  re- 
jected. Later  demands  were  made  for  a  ta,pe 
recorder  In  a  t.vpewrlt«r  case,  a  camera  in  « 
tobacco  pouch,  for  film  development,  and  for 
an  additional  alias  and  false  papers  for  an- 
other man  ("probably  Llddy"!,  which  re- 
quests came  to  Cushjnan's  attention  after 
they  had  been  granted  by  the  technical  serv- 
ices people. 

After  Hunt's  additional  demands  and  a 
sutjsequent  request  for  a  New  Tork  address 
and  phone  services,  Cusliman  and  Helms  de- 
cided Hunt's  requests  had  exceeded  his  ori- 
ginal authority.  On  August  31.  1971.  Hunt 
made  a  final  request,  for  a  credit  card,  which 
was  denied. 

Mr.  Toung  of  the  Plumtiers  unit  asked  the 
CIA  to  do  a  psychological  profile  of  Dr. 
Ellsberg.  It  was  clearly  a  domestic  project,  the 
only  one  of  Its  type  ever  requested,  accord- 
ing to  Gen.  Cushman  of  the  CIA.  who  also 
testified  that  such  profiles  are  reserved  for 
foreign  leaders.  Nevertheless,  it  was  done, 
but  Mr.  Toung  considered  it  unsatisfactory, 
so  another  profile  was  prepared  and  sent. 
Other  projects  spanned  a  broad  range,  such 
as  spiriting  DIta  Beard  from  the  East  Coast 
to  a  Denver  hospital,  and  a  subsequent  trip 
to  Denver  by  Hunt  to  disguise  to  question 
her  alHjut  the  ITT  affair.  To  bring  the  full 
influence  of  the  White  House  to  bear  on  this 
extraordinary  activity,  Mr.  Ehrllchman  testi- 
fied tliat  he  personally  introduced  Messrs. 
Krou^h  and  Toung,  who  headed  up  the 
Plumbers  to  the  heads  of  various  age!iclea, 
such  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  At- 
torney General,  and  the  Director  of  tlie  CIA, 
Members  of  the  Plumliers  eventtiolly  went 
on  to  slmUar  work  for  the  Committee  to  Re- 
Elect.  Although  they  were  clearly  outside  the 
government,  they  again  tised  the  legitimate 
agencies.  Ex-CIA  employees  were  rcrrulted  on 
the  basis  of  their  loyalty  to  the  CIA  Nation- 
al security  responsibilities  were  misused.  Mr. 
Barker  was  even  told  that  the  interests  of 
national  serurltv  he  was  serving  were  above 
the  FBI  and  the  CIA  To  reinforce  this  posi- 
tion, clos-flfled  and  critical  Information  at>out 
the  mlnlne  of  Haiphong  harbor  was  relayed 
to  Barker  the  day  tiefore  the  President's  an- 
nouncement. This  was  not  only  a  misuse  of 
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secret  Defense  Department  InteUlgence,  but 
It  aUo  lurttered  a  misuse  or  national  secu- 
rity entrustment  in  the  executive  branch 

In  a  different  type  of  situation.  Mr.  Halde- 
man  was  appointed  ■the  Lord  High  Eieou- 
tloner  of  leaks".  This  teclmlque  of  attack- 
ln«  and  solyln^  the  leaks  problem  Ulustrates 
the  contempt  for  normal  government  func- 
tions. It  resulted  In  Mr.  Caulfleld.  by  his 
own  testimony,  being  dlrecte<l  by  Ehrllchman 
to  wiretap  a  newsman's  telephone  (Joeeph 
Kraft)  In  pursuit  of  a  leak,  outside  the  safe- 
guards of  government  wiretap  procedures  and 
regulations.  There  are  capabilities  within 
the  legitimate  operations  of  our  government 
for  handling  such  a  problem.  The  attitude 
that  these  problems  had  to  be  treated  In- 
dependently was  the  same  attitude  that  led 
to  the  17  Kissinger  taps  being  installed  out- 
side normal  FBI  channels  and  ^^ardlsn■s  In- 
structions from  the  President  regarding  the 
disposition  of  thoee  wiretap  logs  "that  re- 
lated to  nevramen  and  White  House  staff  sus- 
pected of  leaking",  and  that  led  to  unosuaj 
and  perhaps  Illegal  White  House  Involve- 
ment In  the  Ellsberg  case  Itself. 

There  Is  a  reason  for  demanding  that  gov- 
ernment olHclals  use  only  the  tested  and  ac- 
countable facilities  .  t  government.  It  baa 
been  Illustrated  by  the  kind  of  projects  un- 
dertaken independently  by  the  White  House 
The   final   contempt   for  the  InteUlgence 
community  can  be  seen  In  efforts  to  cjplolt 
them  m  the  coverup.  Mr.  Ehrllchnmn  said 
that  he  and  Mr.  Haldeman  had  spolten  to 
General  Walters  and  Mr.  Helms  of  the  CIA 
shortly     after     the     Watergate     break-In 
Ehrllchman  further  said  that  Walters  was 
a  friend  of  the  White  House  and  was  there 
to  give  the  White  House  Influence  over  the 
CIA.  Dean  testified  that  Ehrllchman  asked 
nun  to  explore  the  possible  use  of  the  CIA 
bu^lai?*"^    «°    "Misting    the    Watergate 
Or.  June  23.  197a.  Mr.  Haldeman  and  Mr. 
^llchman  met  with   Director  Helms  and 
General  Cushman  of  the  CIA.  According  to 
Director  Helms,  Haldeman  said  somethlni  to 
the  effect  that  It  had  been  decided  that  C^n- 
eral  Walters  was  to  go  talk  to  FBI  Director 
Oray  and  Inform  him  that  "these  Investlga- 
ttons  of  the  FBI  might  run  Into  CIA  opera- 
tions m  Mexico"  and  that  It  might  be  beet 
If  they  were  tapered  off— or  something  like 
that.  According  to  General  Walters    Halde- 
man directed  Helms  to  Inhibit  the  FBI  In- 
vestigation on  grounds  that  It  would  uncover 
CIA  assets  m  Mexico.  Haldeman  also  Indi- 
cated he  had  Information  the  CIA  did  not 
'^.'tT'^r,,"'*!  Ave  suspects  were  sufflclent. 
„,^      ™J"'°''  ^"^   "O'J  Director  Gray 
of   the   FBI   scheduled   a   meeting   between 
^.^■^i'^'  on  June  28,  1972.  Mr.  Ehrllchman 
intervened  and  canceled  the  meeting    thus 
preventing  any  Independent  contacts 

At  a  later  time.  Mr.  Dean  discussed  with 
General  Walters  the  posslbUlty  of  using 
covert  CIA  funds  to  pay  the  Watergate  de! 
fendanb  In  February  1973.  the  CIA  was 
asked  by  the  White  House  to  take  «stjd" 
of  Justice  Department  flies  on  Watergate,  but 
the  req'iest  was  denied. 
tJ''J!:"^°"'  '«»•«<«>  that  at  the  time  of 
^n'^.U**"  "■'^-  P--^^^"'  was  brought 
on  himself  and  other  defendants  to  claim  for 

^^"auon.''"""  '^^  """'^''^  -"  » 
The  FBI  was  likewise  abused  in  numerous 
ways^  Some  of  these,  such  as  turning  over 
Hunt-s  flies  to  Mr.  Gray,  have  been  well  docu- 
^nted.  But  there  were  other  examples  The 
^LT  "i"  *'  "-=«'I»<S  Kissinger  wiretaps 
outside  Channels,  effectively  insulating  them 
„i°  .T'"l!.  1'«'"<'^-  snd  accountabUlty, 
and  at  the  President's  Instructions,  Mr  Wil- 
liam Sullivan  (who  had  supervised  the  wlre- 
•i'^L^"""'  °'""'  »"  evidence  of  them  to 
the  White  House  when  It  was  reportedly  re- 
lated to  the  President  that  Hoover  might  use 
tnem  to  preserve  hli  job.  Tlia  FBI  ran  la 
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lnve.stigatlon  of  CBS  newsman  Daniel  Schorr, 
In  what  was  a  White  House  tactic  to  em- 
barass  him.  according  to  one  witness. 

Mr.  Ehrllchman  testified  that  he  was  In- 
structed after  the  Watergate  break-In  to  see 
to  It  that  the  FBI  investigation  did  not  un- 
cover the  Ellsberg  break-in  or  get  into  the 
Pentagon  Papers  episode. 

In  the  end.  the  wake  of  Watergate  left  a 
distorted  Intelligence  community  whose  his- 
toric professionalism  had  been  badly  dam- 
aged. 

B.  Law  Enforcement  Agencies 
The  primary  responslbUlty  for  law  enforce- 
ment falls  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  To 
the  extent  that  White  House  or  poutlcal 
considerations  Interfered  with  that  respon- 
slbUlty. It  Interfered  with  a  critical  part  of 
our  government. 

There  was  considerable  evidence  of  White 
House  contacts.  Including  pressure  and  Inter- 
ference, with  respect  to  the  Watergate  In- 
vestigation. It  began  almost  ImmedUtely 
after  the  break-In.  with  a  request  to  tha 
Attorney  General  that  he  try  to  obtain  the 
release  of  Mr.  McCord.  In  the  following  days 
he  was  warned  about  a  too  aggressive  m- 
vestlgatlon,  he  was  warned  In  mld-197a  that 
Magruder  might  have  to  plead  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  he  was  asked  to  provide  raw 
FBI  flies  on  the  case,  and  he  was  asked  to 
be  the  White  House  secret  contact  with  this 
Committee.  As  noted  earlier,  an  agency  of 
the  Justice  Department,  the  FBI,  was  con- 
sciously lied  to,  was  asked  for  raw  flies.  Its 
Director  was  given  potentially  embarrassing 
evidence  from  the  safe  of  one  of  the  Water- 
gate  burglars,    with   instructions   he   inter- 

'"'???  wKt/°2"°"  '°  ''*""?  «'^«  evidence. 
TTie  White  House  counsel  testified  that  be 
la  fact  received  Information  from  the  Jus- 
tlM  Department  and  the  FBI  on  the  Water- 
gate case  Mr.  Dean  stated  that  he  was  asked 
by  Mr.  Mitchell,  after  Mltcheu  had  left  CRP 
to  get  FBI  302  reports  of  Interviews  with  wlt.^ 
eJX";  """^  ,'""  '""•  H»I<ieman  and  J^. 
Hu-llchman  also  thought  It  would  be  a  good 

,f^  ^XV*"^  "P°^-  ^  Mardlan.^ 
RI^JZ  S^"""  .^hd    Parkinson,    and^. 

Dean  obtained  them.  Dean  pleaded  gulltv  to 

rhi.h^K™*""""  '=''"«»  '°  Octob«  197™ 
Which  charge  Included  a  conspiracy  based  on 
White  House  access  to  those  files 
wSf't.,,'?"  "™""  pressures  as  to  the 
^^Lt^^'"'''^  '"""^''  When  Assistant  At- 
S^t^f'^v.^'S',  P"^"*"  "^vlsed  the  Prad- 
dent  of  the  Ellsberg  break-In.  he  was  t^ 
^I  taow  about  that,"  and  "Tou  staTout  M 

T,.^!.^"'''^"  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
?.^,J^  "Wived  requests,  which  have  been 
reviewed  earlier  as  to  the  media,  to  go  after 
targets  of  White  House  dislike 

After  the  association  of  milk  producers 
pledged  ,2  million  to  the  Presided',  cam" 
Sf5  ,■  -^  ^"^   1"^  investigation   of  their 

VuL^r,  T'""-  «°"-'™"  violations  were 
allo.ed  to  be  pursued  as  a  civil,  as  opposed  to 
criminal,  suit.  The  anti-trust  suit  wL  m  fact 
^ught  in  February,  1972,  m  spite"  much 
WT^lte  House  concern  by  Messrs'^  Coleon  and 

Sfir3?  hTH'  f""  ?'«»"«"  discussed 
thalT  sjiu-trust  suit  with  Treasury  Secretary 

to  the  Attorney  General,  other  contacts  with 
the  Attorney  General  were  made  on  behalf  of 
-he  milk  producers,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  give  additional  contribution.  In  return  for 
dropping  the  anti-trust  suit. 

A  similar  pattern  of  efforu  to  obtain  favor- 
able treatment  from  the  Attorney  General  In 

Jroo"oJL"  h'^fh^S"";;  "^l"^^  «>«  '"nster  of 
$100^  by  the  Hughes  Tool  Co.  to  a  friend  of 
the  President.  The  Hughes  Corporation  was 
Involved  m  anti-trust  problems  related  to 
pending  purchases  of  a  hotel  In  Las  Vegas  and 
an  amine  corporation.  At  the  time  the  money 
was  being  transferred,  a  representative  of  the 
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Corporation  met  with  the  Attorney  Oenenl. 
The  anti-trust  problems  were  subseouenut 
resolved.  ^^ 

The  grand  Jurj-  system,  an  easentui  ele- 
ment of  the  prosecution  process    was  sub 
verted  by  members  ol  the  administration  and 
CRP.  even  to  the  point  of  special  favors  fat 
such  omclals  when  they  were  to  be  callM 
before  the  grand  Jury.  According  to  onewttT 
ness,  Mr.  Ehrllchman  attempted  to  prevent 
former  Commerce  Secretary  stans  from  ao- 
pearlng  belore  the  Watergate  grand  lurv  hv 
directing  Assistant  Attorney  General  Peter 
sen  not  to  caU  Stans.  Stans'  tesUmony  »•», 
eventually  taken  In  private,  as  was  the  testu 
mony  of  Messrs.  Colson,  Kehrli.  and  Youni 
It  should  be  recaUod   that  the  AttonuiT 
General  doubled  as  a  campaign  manager  from 
July  1971.  untU  ho  resigned  In  AprU  1071 
When  asked  If  It  wasn't  Improper  "for  the 
chief  law  enforcement  olBcer  of  the  United 
States  to  bo  engaging  in.  directly  or  indi- 
rectly,   managing    political    activities"   tha 
Attorney  General  responded,  "I  do.  Senator" 
He  held  this  dual  role  while  a  number  of 
large   campaign    contributors,   such  as  the 
association  of  milk  producers,  the  Hughee 
Tool  Co.,  and  International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  and  Important  cases  tmder  Investi- 
gation by  the  Justice  Department.  The  At- 
torney General  who  succeeded  him  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  charge   pertaining  to  the  nr 
matter. 

The  prestige  of  the  Attorney  General's 
omce  was  misused.  Mr.  McCord  testifled  that 
a  very  Important  reason  for  his  participa- 
tion in  the  Watergate  operation  was  "li, 
fact  that  the  Attorney  General  himself.  Mr 
John  Mitchell,  at  his  olllce  had  considered 
?!L..  'PP"""*  t1»  Plsn,  according  to  Mr 
Llddy.  ■  Mr.  Baldwin  was  told  that  If  at  any 
^r"!.?', '■•^  trouble  establishing  his  an- 
thorlty  for  being  In  a  certain  plioe  or  for 
JSrlS",,*  "''P""'  •>•  was  to  mention  John 
Mitchell,  m  an  outrageous  Insult  to  our  law 
enforcement  Institutions,  It  was  In  the  At- 
torney General's  olllce  on  January  27  1072 
and  on  February  4,  1973.  that  Llddyi  plan' 
^ll.T^"'"'  '°«'^'"°e:  expensive  charts 
outlining  mugging,  bugging,  burglary,  kid- 
napping, and  prostitution 
The  Justice  Department  was  not  alone 
Some  of  the  most  blatant  attempts  to 
pressure  an  agency  charged  with  enforcing 
t^n^ZV^  ""^^  1'  '"•  "'S.  The  convetS: 
l^H  ^!?  ""  President  and  Messre.  Dean 
and  Haldeman  on  September  15,  197a,  states 

m^2  H  '  «'Pon«lve"  to  personal  and  ^ 
lltlcal  demands.  It  Is  buttressed  with  ertl 
dence  that  the  ms  was  contacted  I  "relat^ 
to  ««s  Involving  friend,  of  the  Whit.  HouS 
nf  ^S!  B?""""""!*"    tax  return   Information 

^he^eam^"'"  •'  °"""'"'  """  President^ 
the  Teamirters.  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Oolson. 
«,JJ  "l!;°"'"''t  that  the  memo  discussing 

2.n^°„"/ J'J"  l^""  ""'  "•"  "e  supported 
Senator  McGovern;  In  fact,  he  was  thronly 

H  th  J^T*"  """^  ^  ""PPort  McOoveri 
L„.  .  .S  '12°'  '"o"  '"«>  w™  apparenur 
sent  to  the  White  House.  w-"""! 

IP.^^  .'-"nv"?  '"  »  prominent  Jewish 
n^.,^-^  '"Rhode  Island  was  given  to  Mr. 
^,f,^  ,  ?"•  "°"'  '^*''  confldenflal  tax 
return  Information  on  a  number  of  prom- 
inent entertainers.  Tax  audit.,  of  DemtJcratlc 
party  Chairman  Lawrence  O'Brien  were 
sought  in  an  attempt  to  come  un  with  dam- 
aging Information.  In  contrast,  ms  contacts 
were  used  to  help  In  audits  of  the  President's 
friends.  Including  actor  John  Wavne.  the 
Reverend  Billy  Graham,  and  Mr.  Charles  O. 
Re  bozo. 

A  close  friend  of  the  President's,  according 
to  Mr  Dean,  "thought  he  was  being  harassed 
by  the  agents  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice" Dean  raised  thLi  with  Mr.  Walters 
(Commissioner  of  the  IRSi  who  said  that 
could  not  be  the  case.  Dean  kept  checking 
the  status  of  the  can,  because  be  "got  quea- 
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tions  on  It  with  considerable  regularity." 
Dean  stated  that  "It  was  Rosemary  Woods 
who  kept  asking  me  the  status  of  the  case 
because  this  Individual  was  seeing  the  Presi- 
dent a  good  deal."  The  case  was  referred  to 
the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
nient  Dean  was  told  he  bad  to  do  something 
about  It,  so  he  eventually  saw  Mr.  Ralph 
Eriokson  at  the  Justice  Department,  who 
said  "there  l6  one  more  thing  we  can  do; 
there  are  some  weaknesses  In  the  Investiga- 
tion and  we  may  send  It  back  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  one  last  look  to  see  if 
this  follows.  It  really  Is  a  solid  case,"  which 
to  Dean's  recollection  was  done. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  was  not  satis- 
fied and  suggested  that  changes  be  made  at 
the  IRS  after  the  1973  election.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Dean  prepared  a  briefing  paper  for  Mr. 
Haldeman  with  respect  to  a  meeting  with 
the  head  of  the  IRS,  to  make  the  IRS  more 
responsive  to  the  White  House.  Mr.  Strachan 
testL&cd  that  Mr.  Haldeman  discussed  a  more 
politically  responsive  commissioner  of  the 
ms  BO  that  It  could  be  used  against  political 
opponents  such  as  Clark  CUfTord. 

The  IRS  was  not  only  contacted  with  re- 
fpect  to  individual  cases,  it  was  also  the  focal 
point  of  certain  questionable  policies.  One 
of  these  policies  was  to  "punish"  groups,  tax 
exempt  groups  in  particular,  who  were 
ttiought  to  hold  Ideological  views  different 
from  the  White  House.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence that  these  organizations  advocated  or 
did  anything  illegal  or  unconstitutional,  or 
that  they  In  any  way  violated  the  tax  laws. 
Nevertheless,  thej^were  singled  out  for  chal- 
lenge as  to  the  tax  exempt  benefits  they  en- 
Joyed  under  the  law.  Groups  enjoying  the 
Bsme  benefits  Who  were  sympathetic  to  the 
administration  did  not  receive  the  same 
■tuck. 

Use  of  the  Secret  Service  to  spy  on  Senator 
McOovem  has  already  been  reviewed. 

The  misuse  of  the  CXA  and  the  FBI  have 
likewise   been    examined    earlier. 

It  is  quite  a  record  for  a  "law  and  order" 
ftdmlntstration. 

C.  Regulatory  Agencies 
The  regulatory  agencies,  as  much  as  any 
other  area  of  government,  fit  the  references 
in  a  White  House  memo  which  addressed  the 
general  problem  of  how  to  use  the  "Incum- 
bency" and  power  of  the  White  House  against 
opponents,  or  "bow  we  can  use  the  available 
f«deral  machinery  to  screw  our  political 
enemies." 

We  have  already  reviewed  numerous  mis- 
uses of  the  IRS  against  political  opponents. 
We  have  likewise  reviewed  evidence  of  plans 
to  make  the  IRS  more  responsive  to  White 
House  problems  and  demands. 

A  prime  example  of  the  distortion  of  reg- 
ulatory power  la  contained  In  the  record  of 
the  administration's  plana  to  attack  the 
media.  The  agency  at  the  center  of  this  plan 
was  the  PCC, 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion licenses  radio  and  television  stations, 
and  Is  thereby  In  a  unique  poeltlon  to  hurt 
the  networks  or  any  other  organlaatlon  such 
as  a  newspaper  that  owns  a  local  station. 
The  memoirs  on  this  subject  which  have 
been  reviewed  previously,  were  frightening  at 
best.  They  demonstrate  clear  contempt  for 
statutory  restraints  on  the  power  given  to  the 
FCC  by  Congress. 

A  good  example  of  the  auitude  toward 
agencies  is  a  memo  from  Mr.  Jeb  Magruder 
to  Mr.  Ken  Rottz  which  notes  that  ACTION, 
the  agency  that  coordinates  government  vol- 
unteer programs,  "is  an  agency  that  we 
should  be  able  to  use  politically."  The  memo 
recommends  a  meeting  with  ACTION'S  di- 
rector to  discuss  how  "we  used  their  recruit-  . 
ers  (who  talked  to  460.000  young  people 
last  year),  advertising  program,  public  re- 
lations effort,  and  public  contact  people,  to 
■fell  the  President  and  the  accompllahments 


of  the  Administration.  We  should  be  involved 
and  aware  of  everything  from  the  scheduled 
appearances  of  ACTION'S  recruiters  to  the 
format  and  content  of  Its  advertising. " 

D.   THE   DEPARTMENTS 

The  variety  and  scope  of  evidence  bearing 
on  the  functions  of  the  Departments 
stretches  all  the  way  from  fabricating  a  false 
historical  record  of  the  State  Department  in 
the  Vietnam  war  to  using  the  Department  of 
Interior  to  punish  a  newscaster. 

The  State  Department  Incident  shows  the 
extremes  that  were  followed  to  achieve  the 
political  ends  of  the  White  House.  In  ap- 
parent anticipation  that  Senator  Kennedy 
would  be  the  opposing  nominee  for  the 
presidency,  an  attempt  was  made  to  falsify 
President  Kennedy's  role  In  the  assassination 
of  President  Diem  early  In  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  strategy  used  to  Implicate  President 
Kennedy  In  Dlem's  death  was  to  make  up 
phony  telegrams  between  the  White  House 
and  South  Vietnam  during  that  critical 
period.  One  particular  telegram  indicated 
that  Kennedy  did  not  offer  safe  refuge  to 
Diem,  thereby  Insuring  his  asssaslnation.  To 
be  able  to  do  this,  the  State  Department  was 
contacted  by  Mr.  Young  of  the  White  House 
Plumbers,  resulting  in  Hunt's  authorization 
to  go  over  and  review  the  appropriate  cables 
between  the  United  States  and  Saigon.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  to  "leak"  the  story  to 
appropriate  news  persons.  When  Hunt's  sale 
was  opened  on  June  30,  1972,  the  bulk  of  the 
papers,  according  to  testimony,  were  classi- 
fied cables  from  the  State  Department  re- 
lating to  the  early  years  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  was  more 
directly  used.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
attended  meetings  on  campaign  matters  and 
campaign  contributions  while  stlU  In  office. 
In  order  to  put  out  a  story  demonstrating 
that  help  provided  to  the  Maine  sugar  beet 
Industry  by  Senator  Muskle  was  gomg  to 
cost  taxpayers  $13  million  in  defaults  by 
that  Industry,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
was  requested  to  provide  the  research  mate- 
rial for  that  story.  The  correspondence  flowed 
between  the  White  House  and  Commerce, 
imtil  the  White  House  feared  that  their 
respective  roles  might  be  discovered. 

Because  of  a  rather  hostile  comment  for- 
mer newscaster  Chet  Huntley  once  made 
regartllng  the  President,  there  was  an  effort 
to  make  It  as  difficult  as  possible  for  h(m  to 
get  his  Big  Sky  project  In  Montana  moving. 
Apparently.  Huntley  needed  assistance  from 
the  Interior  Department,  which  was  period- 
ically contacted  by  the  White  House  is  this 
regard.  For  whatever  reason  Huntley  even- 
tually agreed  to  back  the  President  In  the 
1972  campaign  and  the  attack  was  called 
off. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  announoed, 
on  March  12,  1971,  that  price  supports  for 
milk  would  not  be  increased.  Board  members 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  which 
has  responsibility  for  clearing  such  a  deci- 
sion, was  unanlmotis  in  Its  recommendation 
not  to  Increase  supports. 

On  March  25,  1971.  the  President  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  Agriculture  Department. 
There  Is  much  evidence  of  White  House 
awareness  and  attention  at  that  time  to  a 
52  million  campaign  pledge  by  the  mUlc 
producers. 

Whether  or  not  the  President's  decision 
was  the  result  of  a  dairy  industry  bribe,  It 
Is  Important  to  note  that  the  legitimate 
functions  of  the  Agriculture  Department 
were  circumvented  and  Interfered  with.  In 
the  reversal  process,  none  of  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  at  Agncullure  or  their  staffs 
were  consulted.  These  were  the  professionals 
who  had  the  expertise,  who  knew  the  rea- 
sons for  the  initial  decision,  who  would 
have  to  enforce  and  live  with  the  new  deci- 
sion by  the  President.  Their  opinion  or  ex- 


pertise as  to  the  President's  reversal  was 
never  given;  It  was  never  solicited,  even 
Indirectly. 

Instead,  at  10:30  ajn.  on  March  23.  1971, 
the  President  met  with  the  milk  producers, 
saying,  "l  know.  too.  that  you  are  a  group 
that  are  politically  very  conscious  .  .  .  And 
you  are  willing  to  do  something  about  It." 
Alter  a  flurry  oi  meetings  between  other 
administration  officials  and  milk  produoen' 
representatives  the  President  changed  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  position  on 
March  25,  1971.  Thus,  regardless  of  other 
issues  involved,  the  acceptable  processes  of 
government  were  evaded  for  apparently  per- 
sonal and  pollUcal  Interests. 

A  memo  was  presented  which  revealed  a 
Cabinet  session  in  which  Mr.  Fred  Malek 
told  the  assembled  Cabinet  members  of  a 
plan  to  make  the  Departments  more  "re- 
sponsive" to  the  political  needs  of  the  ad- 
ministration. It  was  this  program  that  led  to 
some  of  the  more  unique  abuses  of  the  De- 
partments and  agencies. 

It  was  this  program  that  led  to  evidence 
of  qum-pro-quos  for  the  contracts  from  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Department  of  Labor  the 
Department  of  Interior,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Office  of  Minority 
Business  Enterprise,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Association,  the  General  Services 
Adnualstratton,  ACTION,  and  the  Veteran's 
Administration. 

For  example,  a  June  3.  1971.  White  House 
memo  noted  that  the  head  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  "has  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to.  and  designed,  a  sound 
economical  plan  to  use  federal  resources 
(projects,  contracts,  etc.)  for  advantage  In 
1972."  ^ 

A  June  23.  1971,  White  House  memo  rec- 
ommended that  "In  addition  to  designating 
'must'  grants  from  pending  applications 
there  may  be  occasions  In  which  political 
circumstances  require  a  grant  be  generated 
for  a  locality."  This,  of  course.  Is  In  direct 
contravention  of  equal  treatment  under  the 
laws  that  control  federal  awards,  which  are 
supported  by  taxpayers  funds  and  are  to  be 
di.strlbuted  only  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
need,  by  law. 

By  March  1972.  this  program,  according 
to  a  memo  to  Mr.  Haldeman  citing  suooesa 
at  the  Commerce  Department  as  an  example, 
had  "resulted  in  favorable  grant  decisions 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  made 
Involving  roughly  SI  mUJlon."  It  was  then 
recommended  that  someone  was  needed  to 
take  "the  lead  In  the  program  to  politicise 
the  Departments  and  Agencies  .  . .  and  closely 
moiutor  the  grantamanshlp  project  to  ensure 
maximum  and  unrelenting  efforts" 

A  December  23.  1971,  memo  to  Mr.  Halde- 
man noted  that  "this  program,  even  If  done 
discreetly,  will  represent  a  substantia!  risk. 
Trying  to  pressure  'non-poUtlcal'  civil  serv- 
ants to  p&rtlsanly  support  the  President's 
re-election  would  become  quickly  pubuclaed 
and  undoubtedly  backfire.  Consequently  the 
strategy  should  be  to  work  through  the  top 
and  medium-level  political  appointees  who 
exercise  control  over  most  of  the  Depart- 
mental decisions  and  actions." 

By  June  1972.  Mr.  Maiek  reported  he  bad 
"reviewed  the  program  with  each  Cabinet 
Officer  (except  Rogers)  and  with  the  heads 
of  the  key  Agencies."  and  "bad  them  name 
a  top  official  who  would  be  the  political  con- 
tact for  this  program,"  as  well  as  "educate 
loyal  appointees  .  .  .  thus  forming  a  polit- 
ical network  in  each  Department."  Aside 
from  abuse  of  the  laws  which  authorize  fed- 
eral grants,  there  are  numerous  Indications 
that  this  program  violated  the  Hatch  Act. 
That  Act  specifically  protects  against  polit- 
icizing the  government,  and  makes  such  ef- 
forts criminally  illegal.   In  addition,  much 
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of  this  conduct  nuy  have  Involved  a  con* 

Bpiracy  to  defraud  the  United  Stares,  under 
the  criminal  laws  of  Title  18.  United  States 
Code.  Section  371.  as  well  as  criminal  viola- 
tions of  at  lea&t  three  sections  of  the  cam- 
paign laws. 

eo  much  for  our  lr:<lcpendent  Depart- 
cifntE  a.:d  Agencies, 

The  esecutive  department  diverted  a  sub- 
atanUa!  portion  of  lU  payroll,  privileges,  and 
power  Into  non -govern mental  activities.  Mr. 
Ftederlck  MoleJc.  for  example,  held  an  offi- 
cial position  at  the  Comminee  to  Re-Elect 
the  President  as  of  June  1972.  while  on  the 
While  House  payroll  until  September  i. 
19TJ.  Mr.  Gordon  Strachan  lUcewlae  waa 
employed  as  a  Unison  to  CHP.  while  being 
paid  as  an  assistant  to  the  White  House 
Chler  of  Staff.  Political  advertising  was  su- 
per\*leed  from  t^e  office  that  was  supposed 
to  be  White  House  Chief  of  Staff.  Mr.  WcCord 
testified  that  he  took  part  in  Watergat* 
partly  because  "the  top  legal  officer  In  the 
White  House"  had  participated  In  the  deci- 
sion to  undertalce  the  operation. 

The  prerogatives  granted  the  executive 
were  misused,  as  has  been  detailed  earlier. 
The  effec'  la  well  summed  up  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Cord*«  testlmory  that  he  was  told  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  aware  of  meet- 
ings otlerlng  him  payoffs  and  clemency,  that 
the  results  of  the  meetings  would  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Preslde.nt,  and  that  at  a  future 
meeting  there  would  Ukely  be  a  personal 
message  from  the  President  himself.  T^Is 
supplemented  threats  that  "the  President's 
ability  to  govern  Is  at  stake,"  and  "the  gov- 
ernment may  fall"  If  Mr.  McCord  did  not 
follow  the  "gam»  plan."  Mr.  Caulfleld  con- 
firmed that  when  he  met  with  Mr.  Dean 
that  Dean  wanted  to  traosmlt  the  messaee 
to  McCord  that  the  offer  of  executive  clem- 
ency was  made  with  the  proper  authority, 
and  that  he  made  such  representation  to 
McCord. 

Not  only  were  the  department  functions 
abused,  but  the  executive  power  of  appoint- 
ing department  officials  was  likewise  used. 
It  was  Herbert  Porter  who  testified  that  he 
reminded  the  White  House  of  the  things 
he  hud  done  In  the  campal^  when  they 
drag^<^d  a  bit  In  finding  him  a  new  Job 
after  the  election.  It  was  Jeb  Magrudcr  who 
was  awarded  with  a  high  ranking  Job  at  the 
Commerce  Department  for  hie  misdeeds  In 
the  re-election  campaign. 

These  examples  are  minor  compared  to 
the  genera!  plans  that  were  discussed  to 
restaff  the  departments  after  the  election  to 
make  them  more  subservient  to  the  White 
House 

As  a  final,  rather  tragic  note,  this  Is  the 
White  House  that  used  lis  power  over  de- 
partment appointments  to  nominate  Mr- 
Gray  to  the  FBI  Directorship,  decided  not  to 
support  him  any  longer,  and  rather  than 
tell  him  of  that  fact,  decided  to  let  him 
"hang  there,  and  twist  slowly,  slowly  In  the 
wind." 

UmiXKSTANIIiZlfO   WATna&TX 

Alright,  what  to  do  wltb  the  raw  data  of 

Watergate?  Unless  positive  understandings 
and  actions  emanate  from  this  negative  se- 
quence, then  It  seems  to  me  nobody  really 
was  caught  breaking  into  Watergate. 

The  gut  question  this  summer  Is  what  do 
Americana  now  know  and  what  are  they 
going  to  do  about  it?  By  way  of  dramatizing 
the  need  for  a  proper  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, let  me  dte  the  following  example.  I  re- 
cently received  a  critical  letter  whlt^  read: 

"Really,  Senates*,  all  la  fair  In  'love  and 
Trar"*. 

American  elections — ^war? 

Members  of  another  party— enemies? 

Politics — fear? 

Is  that  the  lesson  America  Is  taking  home 
from  the  Watergate?  Because  If  such  Is  the 
case,  then  a  whole  new  era  In  American  pol- 
itics will  have  dawned   and  Oordon  Ltddy 


wUl  not  be  recognized  aa  peculiar  but  as  a 
visionary.  Also  at  such  time  we  of  the  Select 
Committee  would  have  failed.  Though  a  year 
has  gone  by  between  the  time  of  the  Senate 
Watergate  hearings  and  this  Senator's  Water- 
gate conclusions.  It  Is  a  matter  of  Constitu- 
tional life  and  death  that  the  American 
people  make  a  connection  between  those  tvo 
events. 

What  about  the  Constitution?  Is  It  up  to 
our  tlnus?  Certainly  It  never  before  has  ob- 
tained such  visibility.  But  how  about  accept- 
ance? 

1.   TH«   CONSTITUTION 

Later  In  this  section  I  intend  to  editorial- 
ize on  the  abuses  to  our  governmental  and 
political  institutions.  However  the  pivotal 
struggle  of  Watergate  Is  one  between  men 
who  play  for  the  moment  and  look  upon  the 
Constitution  as  a  4th  of  July  interruption  to 
their  own  charter  and  men  who  play  for  to- 
morrow and  understand  It  to  be  the  force 
that  has  given  America  success  beyond 
America's  natural  abilities  for  success. 

Never  first  In  population,  land  mass  or  nat- 
ural resourres,  why  have  we  attained  a  na- 
tional greatness  and  personal  affluence  be- 
yond that  achieved  by  any  country  or 
people? 

Because  we  perjured?  Because  dissent  was 
disloyalty?  Because  Justice  was  political? 
Because  our  concern  was  developing  fear? 
Because  we  burgled?  Because  we  thought  the 
worst  of  each  other? 

Or,  because 

"All  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creatcur  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happmess  .  .  ." 

Or.  becaiise 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or 
the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assem- 
ble, and  to  petition  the  Oovemment  for  a 
redress  of  grlevancea." 

Or,  because 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  secure  In  their 
persons,  bouses,  papers,  and  effects  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  shall  not 
be  violated . . ." 

Or.  because 

"No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  lib- 
erty or  property  without  due  process  of 
law. ..." 

Or.  because 

"In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  ...  to  be  confronted 
with  the  witnesses  against  him:  to  have  com- 
pulsory process  for  obtalnltig  witnesses  in 
his  favor.  .  .  ." 

Or,  because 

"The  President  .  .  .  shall  take  the  follow- 
ing Oath:  'I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will 
faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States  and  will,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

I  catch  r.one  of  the  "everybody's  doing  It" 
or  "transcripts"  spirit  In  any  of  those  words. 

The  Constitutional  history  of  Watergate 
to  this  date  has  been  that  of  a  President  and 
his  Ministers  who  de  facto  have  tried  to 
"yes — but"  most  sections  of  the  Constitution. 

I  feel  Article  V  to  be  preferable  to  Ad- 
ministration amending  methods. 

Several  years  ago  many  Americans  were 
willing  to  silently  tolerate  Illegal  government 
activity  against  militants,  terrorists  or  sub- 
versives as  an  expeditious  way  to  circumvent 
the  precise  processes  of  our  Justice  system. 
Though  quick,  it  also  proved  to  be  only  a 
short  step  to  using  such  illegal  tactics  against 
any  dissenting  Americans.  The  result  was  we 
almost  lost  America.  Not  to  subversives,  ter- 
rorists or  extremists  of  the  streets  but  to 
subversives,  terrorists  and  extremists  of  the 
White  House. 

That  la  why  there  can  be  no  acquiescence, 
now,  to  a  few  "yes— huts''  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. Td  do  so  would  be  Just  u  big  a  oop-out 


as  those  who  espouse  violence  In  the  nann 
of  peace. 

American  Constitutional  democracy  is  not 
the  tidiest,  most  orderly,  most  efficient,  meet 
expeditious,  quietest  political  system  on 
earth.  It  Is  in  fact  raucous,  off  in  a  thousaod 
directions  of  concern,  involved  with  millions 
of  individuals  rather  than  a  mass,  tevolu- 
tionary  and  querulous.  But  what  some  deem 
as  flaws  are  precisely  Its  genius.  Por  tho«e 
who  have  made  It,  lf5  a  pain.  For  thoee  who 
haven't.  It  rebuts  predestination. 

Our  greatness  will  always  be  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  our  freedoms.  Tea,  that  includes 
the  freedom  to  be  wrong. 

Free  spirits,  not  measured  freedom,  has 
been  the  promise  of  the  Constitution.  We  can 
have  peace  in  Vietnam,  on  campus  and  in 
the  neighborhood  without  forfeiting  that 
promise  and  no  man  or  group  of  men  de- 
.serve  leadership  if  they  would  put  the  na- 
tion to  such  a  choice. 

n.    GOVERNMENT 

The  oraices  of  government  In  this  oatlou 
are  complex  and  awesomely  powerful.  Even 
If  engaged  on  legal  pursuits.  It's  not  aa  ex- 
aggeration to  state  that  a  United  States 
Senator  needs  every  bit  of  his  clout  to  move 
effectively  within  the  bureaucratic  maa. 
Insofar  as  the  99.9%  of  Americans  who  are 
not  Presidents,  Congressmen  or  Senators,  If 
anything  goes  wrong  with  either  end  of  the 
governed-govemment  equation,  the  mis- 
match of  the  century  ensues.  And  that's  so 
even  though  the  sllp-up  is  Innocently  legal. 
Fully  60%  of  a  Senator's  time  and  staff  are 
devoted  to  resolving  the  Innocently  legal  slip- 
ups between  his  constituents  and  their  gov- 
ernment. And  I'm  sure  those  who  speak  up 
ar?  no  more  than  5%  of  those  being  wTonged. 

What  then  If  agencies  and  officers  of  the 
United  States  government  become  Involved, 
not  In  innocently  legal  mistakes,  but  pur- 
posefully Illegal  vengeance?  In  light  of  the 
facts  already  presented,  the  greatest  danger 
of  this  section  is  for  me  not  to  overedltorla- 
lize  the  case  so  as  to  engender  disbelief.  Of 
those  who  read  this  report.  99  T  of  them 
know  Senators,  Congressmen,  successful 
lawyers  and  other  powerful  persons.  But 
America  Is  not  supposed  to  be  about  the 
powerful — rather  the  frail.  And  theVre  the 
ones  who  will  eventuaUy  suffer  the  most  If 
The  White  House  record  on  using  the  govern- 
ment agencies  politically  to  bring  about  con- 
formity is  allowed  to  go  unchallenged. 

The  "enemies  list",  revealed  in  the  dia- 
logue I  had  with  John  Dean,  has  received 
much  hoopla.  But  aside  from  the  fact  that 
today  it  has  become  a  badge  of  honor,  have 
you  ever  thought  what  It  feels  like  to  be  an 
American  and  have  the  highest  office  In  tbe 
land  look  upon  you  as  an  enemy?  To  be 
spied  on.  to  be  Investigated,  to  be  hairassed, 
to  be  reviled  by  your  own  country?  It  may 
be  a  badge  of  honor  when  revealed  but  It's 
frlghtenlngly  disheartening  while  it's  going 
on  and  no  one  believes  that  these  things  are 
happening  in  America. 

Oh,  yes.  I've  heard  the  excuses  for  th« 
Ulegal  use  of  the  federal  law  enforcement/ 
intelligence  community.  National  security, 
domestic  security,  terrorists,  law  and  order, 
subversives,  mllltancs.  But  let  me  put  the 
White  House  record  In  the  proper  factual 
context. 

No  administration  within  my  lifetime  hw 
a  worse  record  of  convictions  In  relation  to 
Indictments  than  the  Klxon  Administration. 
Why?  Because  It  tried  to  achieve  law  and 
order  by  lawlessness.  It  was  the  courts  thai 
said  no,  not  the  Justice  Department. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Special  CompUancs 
Division  of  the  IKS  and  their  keeping  tahi 
on  "militants,  subversives,  terrorists,  Ideo- 
logical and  other  organisations,"  it  is  fact 
that  in  all  the  IRS  flies  thwt  came  Into  White 
Ktniae  possession,  there  Is  not  one  militant, 
subversive,  terrorist  individual  or  organtea- 
tlon.  That  la  the  lesson  of  a  Whits  Hoois 
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gone  ape.  Our  lesson  Is  that  you  can't  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  anyone  unless  you  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  everyone. 

The  differences  between  myself  and  this 
Administration  on  Watergate  are  not  philo- 
Bophjcal,  political,  historical,  personal  or  re- 
gional. They  are  Constitutional,  pure  and 
siiDple.  A  better  summation  of  our  differ- 
ences could  not  be  found  than  the  surrep- 
titious entry  language  of  the  "1970  Spy/ 
Huston  ^Sullivan  Plan"  and  again  in  the 
words  of  the  President  on  September  15, 
1972: 

"Use  of  this  technique  Is  clearly  illegal:  it 
amounts  to  burglary.  It  is  also  highly  risky 
and  could  result  in  great  embarrassment  If 
exposed.  However.  It  Is  also  the  most  fruit- 
ful tool  and  can  produce  the  type  of  intel- 
ligence which  cannot  be  obtained  in  any 
other  fashion." 

Tou  can't  have  that  and  democracy. 

"I  want  the  mdst  comprehensive  notes  on 
all  those  v.'ho  tried  to  do  us  In.  They  didn't 
have  to  do  It.  They  are  asking  for  It  and  they 
are  going  to  get  it.  We  have  not  used  the 
power  in  this  first  four  years  as  you  know. 
We  have  not  used  the  Bureau  (FBI)  and  we 
have  not  used  Justice.  But  things  are  going 
to  change  now.  And  they  are  either  going  to 
do  It  right  or  go." 

You  can't  have  that  and  democracy. 

Remember  what  Pat  Gray  said? 

"I  said  early  in  the  game  that  I  thought 
that  Watergate  would  tarnish  everyone  with 
whom  it  come  In  contact  and  I  am  no  ex- 
ception. /  had  a  responsitiility  not  to  pennit 
myself  to  be  used,  not  to  permit  myself  to  be 
deceived  and  I  failed  in  that  responsibility 
and  I  have  never  failed  In  anything  that  I 
have  undertaken  until  this  point  in  time. 
And  It  hurts." 

The  Congress  and  the  American  people, 
with  more  facts  in  hand  than  Pat  Gray  ever 
hod.  have  an  even  greater  responsibility  not 
to  be  used  or  deceived  In  this  matter  of 
abuses  to  our  governmental  agencies  and 
political  processes. 

Because  most  elected  officials  or  citizens 
haven't  had  the  FBI,  IRS,  CIA.  MI,  SS.  Jus- 
tice Department.  Defense  Department.  Com- 
merce Department,  "Pat  Jack"  or  Tony  tTlase- 
wlcz  on  their  tall  does  not  mean  the  abuses 
of  Watergate  passed  them  by.  It  only  means 
that  if  they  don't  speak  out  now.  they've  got 
no  complaint  later.  A  little  less  .spectatlng 
Watergate  and  a  little  more  speaking  out  Is 
very  much  In  order. 

Admittedly  to  speak  out  Is  tough.  Just  as 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  democracy  Is  tough. 

But  speaking  out  is  a  patriotism  far  bet- 
ter suited  to  1974  than  1972'8  wearing  of  flag 
lapel  pins  by  White  House  and  CREP  em- 
ploj-ees  while  they  advocated  burglary,  wire- 
tapping, comimltted  perjury,  politicized  jus- 
tice. Impugned  the  patriotism  of  those  who 
disagreed  with  them  and  threw  due  process 
In  the  shredder. 

Americans  of  all  generatlcms  have  suf- 
fered and  died  at  their  best  because  they 
were  uncompromising  In  the  Idealism  they 
wished  for  their  country.  Who  of  this  gener- 
ation, then,  wants  to  declare  a  lesser  truth 
for  America? 

It  is  the  answer  we  give  to  that  question 
which  matters.  It  will  decide  America, 
ni.  pouncs 

In  November,  1962  I  was  elected  to  my 
first  public  office — State  Representative  to 
the  General  Assembly  In  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut. 

Now.  some  12  years  and  8  elections  later. 
I  am  rounding  out  my  first  term  In  the 
United  States  Senate — a  boyhood  dream 
corns  true. 

Tes.  it's  time  consuming  and  rough  on  the 
family  life.  To  that  extent  it's  tough.  But 
each  dawn  for  12  years  baa  me  looking  for- 
ward to  the  day.  Politics  la  a  clean  business 
with  dedicated  people.  The  terms  "9-5"  and 
"Snlay  week."  are  seldom  heard.  The  wlnnUig 


politician  Is  la  the  business  of  love  and  not 
hate.  The  average  politician  takes  the  cost 
of  serving  out  of  his  pocket  and  not  the  pub- 
He's  taxes. 

These  things  need  saying  to  challenge  the 
"end  Justifies  the  means'*  image,  the  "every- 
body's doing  It"  image  that  the  White  House 
knowingly  and  a  few  ignoramuses  unwit- 
tingly would  give  politics. 

We're  replete  with  failings  personally  as  I, 
my  staff  and  my  family  know  all  too  well. 
But  With  the  public  trust  given  us  by  our 
constituencies — we'd  no  more  see  that  in  the 
mud  than  the  American  flag. 

Can  I  prove  the  alwve?  Sure.  Look  at  your 
America  as  I've  asked  the  people  of  Connecti- 
cut to  look  at  their  State. 

The  truth  of  American  politics  U  In  the 
schools  of  this  country,  not  a  wtretrap;  In 
the  hospitals,  not  a  burglary;  in  the  housing 
projects,  not  a  scurrUotis  letter:  in  the  parks, 
not  In  hush  money:  in  facilities  for  the  re- 
tarded, not  In  spying:  In  people  who  volun- 
teer In  a  thousand  ways,  not  In  dirty  trick- 
sters: in  politicians  who  reach  for  the  weak 
first,  the  strong  second,  not  In  hatchet  men. 
In  short,  dirt  does  not  conceive  so  much 
tangible  excellence  as  we  have  In  our 
country. 

The  truth  of  America  Is  not  in  the  deeds  of 
men  and  women  at  their  worst  but  rather  at 
their  best.  Government  with  Its  politicians 
and  tbe  people  are  not  apart  in  a  democracy. 
They  are  one. 

And  so  It  is  we  will  not  get  any  better 
ethics  or  more  Idealism  In  tbe  Oval  Office  or 
on  the  Senate  floor  than  we  do  in  the  voting 
booths. 

Watergate  was  conceived  In  an  Ignorant 
apathy  of  the  electorate  and  was  executed  in 
semi-conscious  apathy.  Its  greatest  danger  Is 
that  It  will  be  forgotten  in  an  apathy  of  total 
knowledge.  That  kind  of  voting  booth 
acquittal  means  that  American  politics  has 
officially  Joined  the  Administration  on  the 
dark  side  of  the  manhole. 

Thank  you,  nol 

People  and  Power 

Watergate  is  not  the  story  of  one  power- 
ful man.  It  is  a  story  of  people.  Though  my 
efforts  have  been  directed  toward  tbe  prin- 
ciples and  institutions  of  this  nation,  I  am 
well  aware  that  their  existence  or  disap- 
pearance reflects  human  behavior. 

It  is  no  source  of  pride  to  me  as  an  Amer- 
ican that  the  coinage  of  responsibility  has 
been  in  inverse  measure  to  rank  and  power. 
I  was  taught  early  on,  first  by  my  Dad  and 
then  by  the  United  States  Army,  that  rank. 
has  Its  privileges  becauze  rank  has  Its  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Yet  in  tbe  case  of  this  President.  Tve  heard 
the  word  "privilege"  used  over  and  over 
again  as  a  dodge  of  responsibility. 

The  word  "stonewall"  has  been  used  to  de- 
scribe the  President's  defense.  Believe  me, 
It  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  "human 
wall." 

BEPITBUCANS 

Obviously  this  has  been  rough  duty  In  a 
Republican  sense.  However,  from  the  outset 
I've  operated  on  the  basis  that  tbe  best 
investigation  was  the  best  politics.  I  couldn't 
change  the  facts.  I  couldn't  silence  thoee  who 
knew  the  facts.  All  I  could  do  was  to  make 
sure  that  a  Republican  spoke  the  facta  If 
not  before,  then  simultaneously  with  a 
Democrat. 

On  page  103  of  the  "Transcripts".  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon  is  talking  to  John  Dean: 

"I  don't  know  what  we  can  do.  The  people 
who  are  most  disturbed  about  this  (unin- 
telligible) are  the  (adjective  deleted)  Repub- 
licans. A  lot  of  these  Congressmen,  financial 
contributors,  et  cetera,  are  highly  moral.  The 
Democrats  are  Just  sort  of  saying,  '(expletive 
deleted)   fun  and  games.' " 

Richard  Nlzon  understood  the  strong  base 
of  integrity  that  is  a  Republican  heritage. 


Because  he  rejected  It  then  Is  no  reason  for 
any  Republican  to  do  so  now. 

Because  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee and  its  Chairman,  Senator  Robert 
Dole  of  Kansas,  were  In  the  traditional  Re- 
publican mold  of  decency  and  honesty  is 
exactly  the  why  of  a  Committee  to  Ee-Elect 
the  President.  At  an  executive  session  of  the 
Select  Committee  held  on  Wednesday,  June 
19,  1974.  I  Inquired  of  the  staff  and  the  com- 
mittee whether  after  one  year  of  Investiga- 
tion there  was  evidence  of  wrongdoing  by 
either  the  RNC  or  Senator  Dole.  The  an- 
swer was  a  clear-cut  "no"  In  both  Instances. 
Republicans  who  now  state  that  "every- 
body does  It"  dishonor  the  men  and  women 
of  their  own  official  party  organization  and 
Bob  Dole  who  didn't  do  It  and  wouldn't  havs 
done  It. 

One  last  comment. 

The  record  establishes  that: 

1.  The  White  House  took  a  dive  on  the  Con- 
grea.^lonal  races  of  1973  Insofar  as  many  Re- 
publican candidates  were  concerned. 

2.  Democratic  candidates  were  actively  as- 
sisted In  some  Instances. 

3.  The  White  House  expended  considerable 
resources  and  energies  zapping  Republican 
Senators  and  Congressmen  - 

4.  The  Justice  Department  was  consulted 
as  to  how  to  keep  a  Republican  off  the 
Florida  primary  ballot. 

Along  with  a  will  to  pursue  the  truth.  I 
would  hope  the  will  to  win  for  the  Republi- 
can Party  Is  slightly  stronger  and  fairer  in 
Its  next  titular  head. 

TOMORROW 

No,  this  won't  be  the  Watergate  to  end 
all  Watcrgates. 

Other  men  will  tape  the  doors  of  America 
In  other  times. 

Whether  thev  succeed  will  be  a  matter  of 
spirit. 

For  then  as  now,  the  state  of  our  spirit  wlU 
determine  the  state  of  this  Union. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Traiisltlon— from  fact 
to  (pinion: 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  fact-gathering 
phase  of  the  Coounlttee's  mandate,  I  met 
with  legislative  assistant.  A.  Searle  Field, 
and  assistant  minority  counsel,  H.  William 
Shure,  to  discuss  what  shape  our  report  on 
Watergate  should  take.  We  settled  upon  the 
following  "woulds"  and  wouldn'ts": 

1.  We  would  emphasize  the  known  In  order 
to  Impress  upon  the  reader  the  Importance 
of  Its  Implications  rather  than  explode  new 
fact5  of  scandal.  We  were  convinced  White 
House  strategy  was  (Ls)  geared  to  numbing 
America  past  concern  by  Intmdattng  Amer- 
ica with  one  White  House  horror  after  an- 
other. 

2.  We  would  report  wltbln  a  framework 
of  principles  and  Institutions  rather  than 
people. 

3.  We  would  opine  and  editorialize  but 
separately  from  the  factual  presentation. 

4.  We  would  recommend  remedial  legis- 
lation. 

1.  We  wouldn't  try  and  resolve  ooniUetlng 
testimony. 

2.  We  wouldn't  make  judgments  on  IzuU- 
vldual  gruUt  or  innocence. 

3.  We  woiildnt  cite  "shaky"  material  as 
proof. 

If  what  you've  read  up  to  now  In  these 
pages  Is  not  new.  neither  Is  It  susceptible  to 
argument. 

The  Indisputable  ugliness  of  Watergate  la 
of  such  scope  as  to  categorize  It  as  a  sheer 
insanity;  either  for  those  who  participated 
In  It  or  have  since  defended  it. 

Z  don't  know,  except  as  the  courts  have 
already  passed  Judgment,  who  is  guilty  or 
who  Is  innocent. 

But  I  do  know  that  to  accept  the  White 
HcntK   version   of   your  Constitution,   your 
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government  and  your  politics  Is  to  coucter- 
rclt  America. 

Had  I  only  known  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  were  going  to  submarine  the  first 
reform  proposal,  I  probably  would  have 
underlined  this  section.  This  report  was 
written  on  June  27. 

traOERSTANOINC  WATEmCATC 

Alright,  what  to  do  with  the  raw  data  of 
Watergate?  Unlesa  positive  t: nderstandlngs 
and  actions  etnanate  from  this  negative  se- 
quence.  then  It  seems  to  me  nobody  really 
was  caught  breaking  Into  Watergate. 

The  gut  question  this  summer  Is  what  do 
Americans  now  know  and  what  are  they  go- 
ing to  do  about  It?  By  way  of  dramatizing 
the  need  for  a  proper  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, let  me  cite  the  following  example.  I  re- 
cently received  a  critical  letter  which  read: 

"Beally,  Senator,  all  is  fair  In  'love  and 
war*." 

American  elections — war? 

Members  of  another  party — enemies? 

Politics — fear? 

Is  that  the  lesson  America  is  talcing  home 
from  the  Watergate?  Because  If  such  Is  the 
case,  then  a  whole  new  era  In  American 
pontics  wUl  have  dawned  and  Gordon  Llddy 
will  be  recognized  not  as  peculiar  but  as  a 
visionary. 

Also  at  such  time,  we  of  the  Select 
Committee  would  have  failed  as,  indeed, 
I  personally  failed.  I  have  failed  in  this 
first  attempt  to  legislatively  achieve  a 
reform  based  on  one  of  the  uglinesses  of 
Watergate. 

Though  a  year  has  gone  by  between  the 
time  of  the  Senate  Watergate  hearings  and 
this  Senator's  Watergate  conclusions.  It  Is 
a  matter  of  Constitutional  life  and  death 
that  the  American  people  make  a  connec- 
tion between  those  two  events. 

What  about  the  Constitution?  Is  it  up  to 
our  times?  Certainly  It  never  before  has  ob- 
tained sucb  vlslbUlty.  But  bow  about  accept- 
ance? 

Later  In  this  section  I  Intend  to  editorialize 
on  the  abuses  to  our  governmental  and  po- 
litical Institutions.  However  the  pivotal 
struggle  of  Watergate  Is  one  between  men 
who  play  for  the  moment  and  look  upon  the 
Constitution  as  a  4th  of  July  Interruption  to 
their  own  charter  and  men  who  play  for 
tomorrow  and  understand  it  to  be  the  force 
that  has  given  America  success  beyond 
America's  natural  abilities  for  success. 

Never  first  In  population,  land  mass  or 
natural  resources,  why  have  we  attained  a 
national  greatness  and  personal  alBuence  be- 
yond that  achieved  by  any  country  or  peo- 
ple? 

Because  we  perjured?  Because  dissent  was 
disloyalty?  Because  Justice  was  political?  Be- 
cause our  concern  was  developing  fear?  Be- 
cause we  burgled?  Because  we  thought  the 
worst  of  each  other? 

Or,  tiecause 

"All  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
litierty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  . . ." 

Or.  because 

"Congress  shaU  make  no  law  , . .  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  aiisemble, 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress 
of  grievances." 

Or.  because 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  hotises,  papers,  and  effects 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures 
•hall  not  be  violated " 

Or.  because 

"No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law.  . . ." 

Or,  because 


"In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  ...  to  be  confronted 
with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  com- 
pulsory process  for  obtaining  witnesses  In  bis 
favor.  . . ." 

Or,  because 

"The  President  . . .  shall  take  the  following 
Oath :  "I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  faith- 
fully execute  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my 
abUity.  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

I  catch  none  of  the  "everybody's  doing  It" 
or  "transcripts"  spirit  in  any  of  those  words. 

The  Constitutional  history  of  Watergate  to 
this  date  has  been  that  of  a  President  and 
his  Ministers  who  de  facto  have  tried  to 
"yes— but"  most  sections  of  the  Constitution. 

1  feel  Article  V  to  be  preferable  to  Admin- 
istration amending  methods. 

Just  as.  Indeed,  my  faith  in  correcting 
the  abuses  of  Watergate  here  this  after- 
noon Is  placed  in  the  passage  of  laws 
rather  than  relying  on  the  good  inten- 
tion of  those  either  In  ofBce  or  those  who 
will  succeed  those  in  office. 

Several  years  ago  many  Americans  were 
willing  to  silently  tolerate  illegal  government 
activity  against  militants,  terrorists  or  sub- 
versives as  an  expeditious  way  to  circumvent 
the  precise  processes  of  our  Justice  system. 

I  suppose  if  there  is  a  lesson  to  be 
gained  from  Watergate,  it  is  that  our 
Constitution,  our  system  of  government, 
is  inefficient.  It  moves  slowly,  it  does  not 
have  any  instant  solutions,  but  it  has 
produced  a  magnificence  beyond  com- 
pare anywhere  else  in  the  world  or  at 
any  time  In  the  history  of  this  world, 
because  its  entire  emphasis  Is  on  the  in- 
dividual; not  on  society.  Each  Individual. 
Each  person,  is  the  most  important  thing 
in  this  society,  and  that  which  they  have 
to  contribute  artistically,  by  virtue  of 
brains,  athletically,  or  by  whatever 
means.  Is  going  to  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  come  into  fruition. 

This  is  the  lesson  of  Watergate,  to  pre- 
serve that  Individual,  to  preserve  his 
and  her  freedoms,  such  as  the  right  to 
privacy,  such  as  the  right  of  the  people 
to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be  vio- 
lated. 

Here  Is  the  first  opportunity  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  make  sure  Insofar 
as  that  security  Is  concerned. 

A  concern  of  society  as  a  whole  with 
efficiency,  expediency,  these  do  not 
equate  with  greatness,  at  least  as 
achieved  by  this  Nation,  and  the  sooner 
we  come  to  grips  with  that,  the  sooner 
we  liave  associated  our  future  greatness. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  some 
new  system  that  Is  more  responsive,  more 
efficient,  operates  quickly,  that  is  all 
right,  we  can  choose  that  system.  But 
before  we  do.  I  suggest  we  rely  on  the 
one  we  presently  have. 

Several  years  ago.  many  Americans 
were  willing  to  sUenUy  tolerate  Illegal 
government  activity  against  militants, 
terrorists  or  subversives  as  an  expediti- 
ous way  to  circumvent  the  precise  proc- 
esses of  our  justice  system.  Though  quick. 
It  also  proved  to  be  only  a  short  step  to 
using  such  illegal  tactics  against  any 
dissenting  Americans.  The  result  was  we 
almost  lost  America.  Not  to  subversives, 
terrorists  or  extremists  of  the  streets  but 


to  subversives,  terrorists  and  extremists 

of  the  White  House. 

It  is  a  short  step  from  using  illegal 
tactics  against  those  that  broke  the  law 
to  using  those  tactics  against  those  who 
are  living  within  tlie  law. 

When  we.  as  a  Congress,  allowed  the 
special  tax  unit  to  be  set  up,  all  we  could 
conceive  In  our  mind  was  the  bomb 
thrower.  That  is  not  bad,  let  him  go 
ahead  and  do  It,  I  do  not  like  those  ter- 
rorists, I  do  not  like  those  subversives.  I 
do  not  like  those  militants,  but  what 
about  the  "others." 

Only  a  short  step  then  between  mlU- 
tant,  subversive,  terrorist,  to  other,  and 
other  means  every  law-abiding,  decent 
citizen  in  the  country. 

No  such  broad  mandate  is  to  be  given 
to  any  agency  or  any  individual,  not  and 
preserve  the  democracy  that  we  have. 
This  Is  what  is  at  Issue  on  the  floor  today 
Indeed  we  try  to  set  forth  what  it  is  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  can  or  cannot 
do. 

That  Is  why  there  can  be  no  acquiescence, 
now.  to  a  few  "yes — buta"  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. To  do  so  would  be  Just  as  big  a  cop-out 
as  those  who  espouse  violence  in  the  name  of 
peace. 

American  constitutional  democracy  is  not 
the  tidiest,  most  orderly,  most  efficient,  most 
expeditious,  quietest  political  system  on 
earth.  It  Is  In  fact  raucous,  off  In  a  thotuand 
directions  of  concern.  Involved  with  millions 
of  individuals  rather  than  a  mass,  revolution- 
ary and  querulous.  But  what  some  deem  as 
flaws  are  precisely  Its  genius.  For  those  who 
have  made  It.  It's  a  pain.  For  those  who 
haven't.  It  rebuts  predestination. 

Our  greatness  will  always  be  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  our  freedoms.  Yes.  that  includes 
the  freedom  to  be  wrong. 

Free  spirits,  not  measured  freedom,  has 
been  the  promise  of  the  Constitution.  We  can 
liave  peace  in  Vleti^m.  on  campus  and  In  the 
neighborhood  without  forfeiting  that  prom- 
ise and  no  man  or  group  of  men  deserve 
leadership  if  they  would  put  the  nation  to 
such  a  choice. 

On  national  security,  we  alwEtys  think 
of  that  in  terms  of  some  foreign  country. 
So  we  have  little  difficulty  choosing  as  to 
the  freedoms  that  belong  to  us  and  at- 
tainment of  national  security.  But  what 
about  domestic  security? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  your  child  on  that 
campus  that  Is  In  a  state  of  restlessness. 
Do  you  really  want  to  go  ahead  and 
sacrifice  portions  of  that  Constitution  to 
bring  that  campus  into  a  quiet  state,  or 
to  assure  the  fact  that  there  is  not  going 
to  be  trouble  in  the  Inner  city?  That  Is 
the  choice  that  Is  going  to  be  offered.  It 
has  been  offered  In  the  months  past  and 
it  will  be  in  the  months  ahead.  But  I  say 
to  you  that  there  can  be  quiet  on  that 
campus  and  on  those  city  streets,  and 
all  that  can  be  had  with  your  Constitu- 
tion intact. 

All  of  a  sudden  what  we  have  to  do  Is 
to  apply  a  certain  logic  to  our  actions— 
a  certain  logic — rather  than  to  lust  Im- 
pose the  opinion  of  a  few  in  Washing- 
ton on  the  many.  There  Is  a  certain 
logic  when  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
says,  "Your  tax  return,  the  tax  return  of 
the  average  citizen.  Is  no  one's  business, 
except  the  taxpayer,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  the  Justice  Department, 
and  the  President,  over  his  signature." 
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otherwise,  no  one  else  Is  concerned.  That 
Is  a  logic  which  gives  to  the  procedure  a 
sense  of  fairness  and  Integrity. 

But,  If  we  want  to  see  the  logic  that 
would  induce  a  taxpayers'  revolt,  then 
allow  the  Senate  to  do  nothing  at  a  time 
when  we  know  of  the  abuses  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  and  when  we  know 
that  those  in  high  places  are  free  from 
the  consequences  of  its  laws. 

The  offices  of  government  In  tills  nation 
are  complex  and  awesomely  powerful.  Even 
If  engaged  on  legal  pursuits.  It's  not  an 
exaggeration  to  state  that  a  United  States 
Senator  needs  every  bit  of  bis  clout  to  move 
effectively  within  the  bureaucratic  maze. 
Insofar  as  the  99.9%  of  Americans  who  are 
not  Presidents.  Congressmen  or  Senators.  If 
anything  goes  wrong  with  either  end  of  the 
governed-government  equation,  the  mis- 
match of  the  century  ensues.  And  that's  so 
even  though  the  slip-up  Is  innocently  legal. 
Fully  50%  of  a  Senator's  time  and  staff  are 
devoted  to  resolving  the  Innocently  legal 
■llp-ups  between  bis  constituents  and  their 
government.  And  rm  sure  those  who  speak 
up  are  no  more  than  5%  of  those  being 
wronged. 

What  then  If  agencies  and  officers  of  the 
tTnlted  States  government  become  Involved, 
not  la  Innocently  legal  mistakes,  but  pur- 
poseftilly  Illegal  vengeance?  In  light  of  the 
facts  already  presented,  the  greatest  danger 
of  this  section  Is  for  me  not  to  overedltorlal- 
Ize  the  case  so  as  to  engender  disbelief.  Of 
those  who  read  this  report,  99%  of  them 
know  Senators,  Congressmen,  successful  law- 
yers and  other  powerful  persons.  But  Amer- 
ica is  not  supposed  to  be  about  the  power- 
ful— rather  the  fraU. 

And  they're  the  ones  who  will  eventually 
suffer  the  most  If  the  White  House  record  on 
using  the  government  agencies  poUtlcaUy  to 
bring  about  conformity  is  allowed  to  go  un- 
challenged. 

The  "enemies  list",  revealed  m  the  dialogue 
I  had  with  John  Dean  has  received  much 
hoopla.  But  aside  from  the  fact  that  today 
it  has  become  a  badge  of  honor,  have  you  ever 
thought  what  it  feels  like  to  be  an  American 
and  have  the  highest  office  In  the  land  look 
upon  you  as  an  enemy? 

Think.  Never  mind  all  the  celebrities 
and  the  stars  who  comprise  the  enemies 
list.  What  does  it  feel  to  be  an  American, 
to  live  in  this  country,  and  to  be  looked 
upon  by  the  highest  office  In  the  land  as 
an  enemy?  How  does  it  feel  to  be  spied 
on  by  one's  own  coimtry? 

To  be  spied  on.  to  be  Investigated,  to  be 
harassed,  to  be  revUed  by  your  own  coun- 
try? It  may  be  a  badge  of  honor  when  re- 
vealed but  it's  frlghtenlngly  disheartening 
while  It's  going  on  and  no  one  believes  that 
these  things  are  happening  In  America. 

Oh.  yes.  I've  heard  the  excuses  for  the  il- 
legal use  of  the  federal  law  enforcement/In- 
telligence community.  National  security,  do- 
mestic aectirlty.  terrorists,  law  and  order. 
subversives,  militants.  But  let  me  put  the 
White  House  record  In  the  proper  factual 
context. 

The  White  House  record— I  might  add 
our  record.  I  should  not  refer  to  It  as  a 
White  House  record.  It  Is  a  Senate  rec- 
ord also,  since  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  bring  about  the  reform.  If  we  fall  to  do 
It.  we  are  In  the  exact  same  category  as 
the  White  House. 

No  administration  within  my  lifetime  has 
a  worse  record  of  convictions  In  relation  to 
Indictments  than  the  Nbton  Administration. 
Why?  Because  it  tried  to  achieve  law  and 
order  by  lawlessness.  It  was  the  courts  that 
•aid  no.  not  the  Justice  Department. 


It  was  not  the  Justice  Department  and 
It  was  not  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives.  That  Is  sometliing  to 
bear  in  mind.  I  might  add,  for  those  who 
In  other  areas  tend  to  look  down  on  the 
courts  or  feel  that  the  courts  exceed 
their  power. 

At  one  time  or  another  I  am  sure  all 
of  our  oxen  are  going  to  be  gored  by  the 
courts.  It  is  as  it  should  be  if  truly  they 
are  an  independent  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. But  the  whistle  was  blown  on  be- 
half of  all  Americans  in  this  area,  not  by 
the  Congress,  and  God  know  not  by 
the  perpetrators — the  executive  depart- 
ment— but  by  the  Judicial  system,  by  the 
judicial  branch  of  Government. 

Another  lesson  from  Watergate:  No 
matter  though  sometimes  It  hurts,  let 
each  of  us  flght  for  the  independence  of 
our  judicial  system,  because  some  day  It 
might  be  we  who  stand  in  the  position  of 
the  accused:  and  I  think  we  would  wont 
a  judge  and  a  jury  that  presides  over  our 
case  free  from  interference  either  from 
the  legislative  or  the  executive  branch 
of  Government. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Special  Compliance 
Division  of  the  IRS  and  their  keeping  tabs 
on  "mUltants.  subversives,  terrorists.  Ideo- 
logical and  other  organizations."  It  Is  fact 
that  in  all  the  IRS  ales  that  came  Into 
White  House  possession,  there  la  not  one 
militant,  subversive,  terrorist  Individual  or 
organization. 

There  you  go.  There  Is  the  end  of  the 
line.  You  start  it  off  and  you  say,  "We 
are  going  to  set  up  a  special  compUance 
division  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  keep  tabs  on  militants,  subversives, 
terrorists,  Ideological,  and  other  organi- 
zations." Tremendous  enthusiasm.  We 
are  all  going  to  be  safe  and  protected.  We 
tend  to  sort  of  gloss  over  it — the  Ideo- 
logical and  other,  which  Is  what  affects 
and  could  affect  each  of  us. 

In  this  sudden  outburst  of  emotional- 
ism and  concern  with  our  safety  from 
these  groups,  we  say,  "OK";  and  then 
when  the  evidence  comes  to  light  and 
the  flies  are  revealed,  not  one  terrorist, 
not  one  subversive,  not  one  militant 
organization  or  individual  out  of  10,000 
flies  in  the  White  Bouse. 

We  got  what  we  deserved.  We  ap- 
proved of  something  that  was  totally  un- 
constitutional, so  that  we  could  play  to 
the  moment,  a  moment  of  fear.  But  we 
deserved  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  are  going  to  take  It  Into 
our  own  hands.  De  facto,  we  set  up  this 
organization,  and  then  we  see  the  fruits 
of  that  organization,  which  have  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  problems  which  engen- 
dered its  beginning. 

That  is  the  lesson  of  a  White  House  gone 
ape.  Our  lesson  Is  that  you  can't  protect  the 
rights  of  anyone  unless  you  protect  the 
rights  of  everyone. 

The  differences  between  myself  and  this 
Administration  on  Watergate  are  not  philo- 
sophical, political,  historical,  personal  or 
regional.  TTiey  are  Constitutional,  pure  and 
simple.  A  better  summation  of  our  differ- 
ences could  not  be  found  than  the  surrep- 
titious entry  language  of  the  "1970  Spy./Hus- 
ton/SulUvan  Plan"  and  again  In  the  wortla 
of  the  President  on  September  16,  1973. 

First  of  all.  the  spy  plan.  Listen  to 
this  language.  This  is  an  official  docu- 
ment of  our  Government. 


Use  of  this  technique  la  clearly  Illegal:  It 
amounts  to  burglary.  It  Is  also  highly  risky 
and  could  result  In  great  embarrassment  If 
exposed.  However.  It  la  also  the  most  fruitful 
tool  and  can  produce  the  type  of  IntelUgence 
which  cannot  be  obtained  In  any  other 
fashion. 

You  can't  have  that  and  democracy. 

The  President,  September  1972: 

I  want  the  most  comprehensive  notes  on 
aU  those  who  tried  to  do  us  in.  They  didnt 
have  to  do  it.  They  are  asking  for  it  and  they 
are  going  to  get  it.  We  have  not  used  the 
power  In  this  flrst  four  years  as  you  know. 
We  have  not  used  the  Bureau  iPBlJ  and 
we  have  not  used  Justice.  But  things  ar«  go- 
ing to  change  now.  And  they  are  either  going 
to  do  It  right  or  go. 

Tou  can't  have  that  and  democracy. 

Rememl>er  what  Pat  Gray  said? 

"I  said  early  In  the  game  that  I  thought 
that  Watergate  would  tarnish  everyone  with 
whom  It  came  In  contact  and  1  am  no  ex- 
ception." 

Now  listen  to  the  next  words,  because 
they  apply  not  only  to  Pat  Gray  but  also 
to  every  Member  of  the  VS.  Senate, 
every  American  citizen : 

I  had  a  responsibility  not  to  permit  myself 
to  be  used,  not  to  permit  myself  to  be  de- 
ceived and  I  failed  In  that  responslbuity  and 
I  have  never  failed  in  anything  that  I  have 
undertaken  until  this  pomt  In  time.  And  it 
hurts. 

let  me  repeat  that,  because  the  words 
are  our  words  as  much  as  they  are  any 
man's: 

I  had  a  responsibility  not  to  permit  myself 
to  be  used,  not  to  permit  myself  to  be  de- 
ceived. 

I  say  that  that  responsibility  sits  here 
in  the  US.  Senate,  as  well  as  on  Peim- 
sylvanla  Avenue  and  on  the  Main  Streets 
of  America.  It  is  not  something  that  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  can  put  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  anj'  one  man  or  any  Senate  com- 
mittee or  any  House  committee.  It  is 
something  that  each  of  us  has  to  take 
on  our  own  shoulders. 

The  Congress  and  the  American  people. 
with  more  facts  In  hand  than  Pat  Gray  ever 
had,  have  an  even  greater  responsibility  not 
to  be  used  or  deceived  In  this  matter  of 
abuses  to  our  governmental  agencies  and 
political  processes. 

With  respect  to  this  IRS  amendment, 
that  is  exactly  what  is  happening  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  is  being 
used  not  to  go  ahead  and  pass  the  reform 
so  well  justified  by  the  facts  already  in 
hand. 

Because  moat  elected  officials  or  citizens 
haven't  had  the  FBI.  IRS.  CIA,  Ml.  SS.  Jus- 
tice Department.  Defense  Department.  Com- 
merce Department.  "Pal  Jack"  or  Tony  Ulase- 
wlcz  on  their  taU  does  not  mean  the  abuses 
of  Watergate  passed  them  by.  It  only  means 
that  If  they  don't  speak  out  now,  they've 
got  no  complaint  later. 

I  am  going  to  repeat  that.  There  is  no 
point  In  complaining  2  or  3  or  4  years 
hence,  when  the  matters  are  accelerated 
both  In  quantity  and  magnitude.  We  used 
to  be  able  to  sit  in  the  locker  room  and 
sort  of  give  each  other  a  nudge  and  a 
wink  and  say,  "Everj'body  does  it,"  even 
though  we  did  not  have  facts  in  hand. 

We  did  not  know  that  everybody  did 
it.  but  we  assumed  it.  Now  the  facts  ere 
on  the  table,  and  we  know  that  a  few  do 
it,  but  not  everybody  does  It.  So  the  de- 
cisions we  make  now  and  are  going  to 
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make  wUl  affect  the  type  of  political 
processes  and  the  type  of  gOTemmental 
tmtltuUons  we  have  in  our  chlldren'a 
and  our  grandclilldren's  time. 

A  UtU«  IMS  spvctstlag  Wftt«rg«t«  and  a 
Utu«  more  spvaiuug  out  u  very  much  In 
order. 

Admltteilly  to  epeak  out  la  tougb.  Just  u 
tbe  BUI  of  Rights  and  democracy  la  tough. 

Read  It  sometime.  It  l3  tough  to  stand 
up  for  those  that  are  not  popular.  To 
assure  that  erery  American  gets  his 
rights — that  Is  tough.  To  stand  In  there 
lor  the  minorities — that  Is  tough.  Spy- 
ing Is  easy;  burglary  Is  easy;  lying  is 
easy.  This  GoTemment  of  ours  and  what 
It  seeks  to  obtain,  this  concept  which  we 
call  America,  Is  tough. 

But  speaking  out  is  a  patrtotlim  far  bet- 
tar  suited  to  1974  than  I07as  nearlsg  of  Hag 
lapel  plus  by  White  Bouse  and  CRKP  em- 
ployees while  they  advocated  burglarly,  wlre- 
Upplng.  committed  perjury,  politicized  Jus- 
tice. Impugned  the  patriotism  of  those  who 
disagreed  with  them  and  threw  due  proceaa 
In  the  shredder. 

Speaking  out — that  Is  patriotism  for 
our  times. 

Dissent — that  is  a  patriotism  lor  our 
times.  Later  In  this  debate  I  expect,  once 
again,  to  quote  that  magnlflcent  passage 
from  Marie  Twain  where  he  says  that 
eyen  If  there  Is  one  Individual  who  sees 
that  something  is  wrong  and  he  does  not 
speak  out.  It  Is  he  who  Is  the  traitor. 

How  many  of  us  have  seen  things 
around  us  go  wrong  and  have  not  spoken 
out?  That  1.S  a  patriotism  that  I  am  sup- 
twsed  to  live  with  in  the  name  of  the 
greater  good  and  greater  quiet?  Not  me. 
Not  this  American. 

In  the  introduction  of  this  report.  I 
made  the  following  obseryatlon.  I  called 
It  "a  stillness:" 

In  the  early  IBTO's.  sereral  Uidependent 
•Tenta  took  place  In  the  United  States  of 
America.  On  the  surface  they  appeared  to 
lack  a  common  bond. 

In  June  of  1969.  a  Louis  Harris  poll  found 
that  35%  of  all  Americans  felt  they  had  a 
moral  right  to  disregard  a  victim's  cry  for 
help.  Over  the  nezt  several  years,  this  mood 
took  the  form  of  countlesa  Incidents  of  "look- 
ing the  other  way"  when  men  and  women 
were  assaulted  and  murdered  In  fuU  rtaw  of 
entire  neighborhoods. 

On  May  4,  1870  at  Kent  SUM  Unlvanlty 
In  Ohio,  a  group  of  studenta  who  refused  an 
order  to  disperse  were  nred  upon  by  the 
National  Ouard.  Icimng  William  Schroeder, 
Sandy  Scheuer.  Jeffery  Miller,  and  AUUon 
Krauae,  and  wounding  nine  others.  Ten  days 
later,  at  Jackson  state  University  In  Mis- 
sissippi, police  who  had  been  called  In  to 
protect  firemen  from  violence,  opened  up  a 
38-second  f  usUlada  Into  and  around  a  dormi- 
tory killing  Phillip  Glbba  and  James  Zarl 
Oreen,  and  wounding  twelve  otbera. 

This  Wis  the  mood  of  1970-72.  When 
asked  by  the  same  Louis  Harris  poll 
whether  vie  thought  these  acts  were  nec- 
essary and  Justified,  we  responded  "Yes." 
The  killing  of  our  children. 

In  1974,  the  same  people,  asked  the 
same  question — the  same  question 
asked— said.  "No,  these  things  are  not 
r-ecessary  and  not  Justifled."  But  this 
was  a  part  of  the  stillness  of  1970. 

Durmg  1971,  a  decision  was  reached 
by  the  administration  to  conduct  the 
President's  reelection  campaign  with  a 
special  committee  totally  separate  and 


Insulated  from  the  political  party  which 
would  renominate  that  President. 

The  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  Presi- 
dent was  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting the  campaign  of  Richard  Nixon 
to  continue  In  operation  because  there 
were  other  Republican  candidates,  spe- 
cifically Mr.  McCloskey  and  Mr.  Ash- 
brook.  Yet  when  the  reason  for  that 
committee  disappeared  after  the  con- 
vention, the  committee  continued  to  op- 
erate, and  we  did  not  conduct  a  cam- 
paign within  the  framework  of  the  Rep- 
ublican National  Committee. 

In  early  1972,  a  young  radio  reporter 
In  Miami  stood  outside  a  supermarket 
trjing  to  get  people  to  sign  a  copy  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Seventy-five  percent 
refused,  mani'  saying  It  was  "Communist 
propaganda." 

Mr.  President,  75  percent  refused.  It 
could  have  been  Hartford,  it  could  have 
been  San  Francisco.  It  could  have  been 
any  place  else  In  the  United  States. 
Seventy-flve  percent  refused  to  sign  the 
BUI  of  Rights,  the  majority  saying  that 
It  was  a  Communist  document. 

What  kind  of  lifestyle,  what  kind  of 
stillness  had  come  over  the  people? 

In  February  of  1972,  it  was  revealed 
that  International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph had  allegedly  offered  a  campaign 
contribution  of  $400,000  in  return  for 
the  Justice  Department  dropping  an 
antitrust  suit  against  ITT.  The  suit  was 
dropped  on  Presidential  order,  but  when 
the  Attorney  General  was  questioned 
about  the  President's  role  by  a  Senate 
committee  In  March,  he  lied. 

On  June  17.  1972,  burglars  employed 
by  the  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  Presi- 
dent were  arrested  Inside  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee with  bugging  equipment  and  large 
sums  of  cash. 

When  the  burglarly  took  place.  I  re- 
ceived no  mail  from  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, not  even  from  Democrats,  say- 
ing, "What  is  wrong  with  you  Republi- 
cans down  there?"  I  received  mail  from 
nobody.  One  of  the  most  flagrant  abusts 
that  could  take  place  In  society,  which 
depends  on  free  elections.  Is  a  burglarly 
of  an  opponent's  headquarters,  and  no- 
body complained. 

Have  we  come  to  accept  that  as  part  of 
American  life?  That  was  the  stillness  of 
1970  and  1972. 

In  December  of  1972,  having  failed  to 
obtain  congressional  approval  for  a  re- 
organization of  the  Cabinet,  the  admin- 
istration moved  autonomously  to  estab- 
lish three  or  four  "super  secretaries"  and 
to  place  various  executive  office  employ- 
ees in  key  sub-Cabinet  posts.  The  ob- 
vious goal  was  to  create  a  White  House- 
directed  network  of  decisionmaking 
and  reporting  quite  apart  from  the 
formal  Cabinet  structure  which  re- 
mained subject  to  congressional  scrutiny. 

In  February  of  1973,  the  White  House 
held  a  peace-wlth-honor  reception  to  cel- 
ebrate the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war.  I  was 
invited  to  It.  I  supported  the  administra- 
tion on  Vietnam.  Then  I  found  out  that 
only  those  Congressmen  who  had  sup- 
ported the  President's  Vietnam  policies 
were  Invited,  hnplylng  that  those  who 
had  questioned  our  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam were  either  against  peace  or  were 


dishonorable  men  and  women.  I  there- 
fore declined  the  invitation. 

There  was  a  stillness  In  the  early 
seventies. 

Some  of  these  incidents  were  matters 
of  life  and  deaUi  and  were  well  publi- 
cized. Others  were  matters  of  principle 
and  were  little  noticed  at  the  time. 

In  each  instance  a  slgniflcant  outrage 
had  taken  place. 
What  was  common  to  all? 
In  each  Instance  no  one  complained. 
A  constitutional  stillness  was  over  the 
land. 

It  Is  now  1974.  The  question  Is  whether 
or  not,  once  again,  this  Nation  will  re- 
turn  to  those  precepts  that  gave  It 
greatness. 

That  American  decency,  idealism,  hon- 
esty and  reverence  for  the  Constitution 
that  some  thought  bought  off  has  been 
stirring  and  reasserting  itself  for  many 
months  now. 

Yes,  there  are  a  few  who  still  shout 
treason  when  questions  are  asked. 

A  few  still  espouse  the  end  as  Justify- 
ing the  means. 

A  few  still  goggle  at  an  American  title 
rather  than  the  title  of  "American." 

But  it  was  only  yesterday.  June  17, 
1972,  to  be  specific,  that  today's  few— 
those  few— were  part  of  a  large  American 
majority. 

The  only  reason  that  we  have  the 
turnaround  Is  that  we  now  have  the 
truth.  Because  Prank  Wills  discovered 
taped  doors  at  the  Watergate,  America's 
doors  have  not  closed  in  all  our  faces. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  report. 
I  went  to  It  because  I  thought  It  Im- 
portant in  trying  to  explain  what  It  is 
that  will  achieve  a  hero's  honors,  a  hero's 
patriotism  for  us  in  this  year  of  1974.  It 
Is  that  we  speak  out  and  stand  up  and 
get  counted. 

Americans  of  all  generations  have  suf- 
fered and  died  at  their  best  because  they 
were  uncompromising  in  the  idealism 
they  wished  for  their  country.  Who  of 
this  generation,  then,  wants  to  declare 
a  lesser  truth  for  America? 

It  Is  the  answer  we  give  to  that  ques- 
tion which  matters.  It  will  decide  Amer- 
ica. 

Embarrassingly  for  me,  and  I  think  for 
the  entire  TJ.S.  Senate,  we  are  not  giving 
any  leadership  to  provide  the  right  an- 
swer to  that  question.  All  was  fun  when 
It  was  sensational  to  go  through  the  fact- 
finding phase  of  Watergate.  What  about 
the  rather  dull  but  so  necessary  legisla- 
tive phase  of  Watergate,  to  see  that  no 
longer  wlU  the  klelg  lights  turn  on  in 
the  Senate  caucus  room  as  when  we  ex- 
posed this  country  to  a  mirror  and  to  a 
sight  that  was  shocldng  to  Democrat  and 
Republican  alike? 

Everyone  says  that  we  all  do  It:  the  way 
we  act.  the  way  we  speak  Is  merely  a 
grab  for  power  or  for  advancement  for 
ourselves. 

Let  me  say  something.  In  November 
1962  I  was  elected  to  my  first  public  of- 
fice: State  representative  to  the  general 
assembly  at  Hartford,  Conn.  It  is  now 
some  12  years  and  8  elections  later,  and 
I  am  roimdlng  out  my  first  term  In  the 
VS.  Senate — a  boyhood  dream  come 
true. 
Ye*.  It  is  time  consuming  and  rough 
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on  the  family  life.  To  that  extent  It  Is 
tough.  But  each  dawn  for  12  years  has  me 
looltlng  forward  to  the  day.  Politics  Is  a 
cle.in  business  with  dedicated  people. 
The  terms  "9  to  5"  and  "S-day  week"  are 
seldom  heard.  The  winning  politician  U 
In  the  business  of  love  and  not  hate.  The 
average  politician  takes  the  cost  of  serv- 
ing out  of  his  pocket  and  not  the  public's 
taxes. 

These  things  need  saying  to  challenge 
the  "end  Justifies  the  means"  image,  the 
"everybody's  doing  it"  Image  that  the 
White  House  knowingly  and  a  few  Igno- 
ramuses unwittingly  would  give  politics. 

We  are  replete  with  failings  personally 
as  I.  my  staff  and  my  family  know  all  too 
well.  But  with  the  public  trust  given  us 
by  our  constituencies — we  would  no  more 
see  that  in  the  mud  than  the  American 
flag. 

Can  I  prove  the  alwve?  The  answer  Is 
"yes."  Look  at  your  America  as  I  have 
asked  the  people  of  Coimectlcut  to  look 
at  their  State. 

The  truth  of  American  politics  Is  In 
the  schools  of  this  country,  not  a  wire- 
tap; In  the  hospitals,  not  a  burglary,  in 
the  housing  projects,  not  a  scurrilous  let- 
ter; In  the  parks,  not  In  hush  money:  in 
facilities  for  the  retarded,  not  in  spying; 
In  people  who  volunteer  in  a  thousand 
ways,  not  In  dirty  tricksters;  In  politi- 
cians who  reach  for  the  weak  first,  the 
strong  second,  not  In  hatchet  men.  In 
short,  dirt  does  not  conceive  so  much 
tangible  excellence  as  we  have  In  our 
country. 

The  truth  of  America  Is  not  In  the 
deeds  of  men  and  women  at  their  worst 
but  rather  at  their  best.  Government  with 
its  politicians  and  the  people  are  not 
apart  in  a  democracy.  They  are  one. 

And  so  It  is  we  will  ot  get  any  better 
ethics  or  more  Idealism  In  the  Oval  Of- 
fice or  on  the  Senate  floor  than  we  do  In 
the  voting  booths  of  America. 

Yes.  I  appeal  to  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion now,  on  this  specific  piece  of  legis- 
lation, the  first  reform  to  come  out  of 
Watergate,  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

Watergate  was  conceived  in  an  igno- 
rant apathy  of  the  electorate  and  was 
executed  In  semiconscious  apathy.  It* 
greatest  danger  Is  that  it  will  be  for- 
gotten in  an  apathy  of  total  knowledge. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  base  my  request 
for  remedy  on  the  facts,  I  now  would 
like  to  move  to  several  memorandums 
concerning  the  activities  of  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Plumt>ers  established 
within  the  Committee  for  the  Re-Elec- 
tion of  the  President  at  the  request  of 
the  White  House. 

This  la  not  a  general  approach  I  am 
taking,  but  rather  a  very  speclflc  one, 
based  on  a  track  record  of  abuse  un- 
paralleled in  our  history.  And  1  repeat, 
because  these  facta  are  on  the  table, 
whether  or  not  they  occur  again  will  be 
determined  by  what  action  we  take  here. 

If  we  take  action  at  all.  I  can  assure 
the  Senate  they  wUl  go  on  again  and 
again,  In  Republican  admlnlBtrations  and 
Democratic  administrations.  Only  the 
names  will  be  changed.  The  occurrences 
and  the  revelations  will  be  the  same. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 


Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield,  without  relin- 
quishing my  right  to  the  floor,  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  ahsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATTON  TO- 
MORROW OF  INTERIOR  DEPART- 
MENT APPROPRLA.TIONS.  1975: 
AND  FOR  FURTHER  CONSIDERA- 
TION OP  TilE  PENDING  CO^fFER- 
ENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut holding  the  floor.  I  would  sug- 
gest, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  we  adjourn  shortly. 

In  line  with  the  announcement  made 
by  the  joint  leadership  on  Monday.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  morning  business  tomorrow,  the 
Interior  Department  appropriation  bill. 
Calendar  1026.  H.R.  16027,  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  as  the  pendmg  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  After  the  disposi- 
tion of  HH.  16027.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  at  that  time  return  to 
the  conference  report  which  is  now  the 
pending  business,  and  that  when  It  be- 
comes the  pending  business  again,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  WncKEB)  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  that  will  take 
care  of  that  for  tonight,  and  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  now  yield  the  floor,  with  his 
rights  fully  protected 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  the  floor.  It  is 
my  understandmg  In  yielding  the  floor 
at  this  time  that  I  will  have  the  floor 
again  when  the  bill  is  again  considered- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SxtviHsos).  Under  the  order,  when  the 
Senate  resumes  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  automatically  be  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  what  time  he 
expects  the  Senate  to  convene  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wUl  have  to  find 
out  whether  any  Senator  has  special 
orders  tomorrow.  My  guess  would  be 
either  10:30  or  11,  and  I  would  hope  we 
can  get  on  the  Interior  Department 
appropriation  bill  at  approximately 
11:30. 

I  would  say  1 1  o'cliiclc. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  would  come  In  at 
11  o'clock,  and  be  on  the  Interior  ap- 
propriation bill  by  around  11:30? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Not  later  than 
11:30. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Not  later  than  11 :30. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  on  the  disposi- 


tion of  that  bill,  we  will  return  to  the 
consideration  of  the  pending  conference 
report. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
have  no  objection. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRSSIDDJO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quortim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  one  thing 
I  forgot  to  mention.  I  would  also  like  to 
take  up  the  Truman  scholarship  bill  be- 
fore the  Interior  appropriation  bill ;  but. 
If  not.  after  that  bill;  and.  if  it  is  after, 
I  would  amend  my  unanimous-consent 
request  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weickxb)  be 
recognized  so  ttiat  either  way  he  will  be 
fully  protected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  WlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


GAME  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  Bsk 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  11537. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stivensoni  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  11537)  to  extend  and  expand  the 
authority  for  carrying  out  conservation 
and  rehabilitation  programs  on  military 
reservations,  and  to  authorize  the  im- 
plementation of  such  programs  on  cer- 
tain public  lands,  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  Its  amendment  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  therecn,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfDcer  appointed  Mr.  Magko- 
soN.  Mr.  Hakt.  Mr,  Moss.  Mr.  Stxvxhs, 
and  Mr.  Cook  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Seiute. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  August  e,  1974,  be  presented  to 
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the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  2296,  An  act  to  provide  for  tlie  Forest 
Service.  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  pro- 
tect, develop,  and  eniiance  the  productivity 
•nd  other  values  of  certain  of  the  Nation's 
lands  and  resources,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3669.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  the  Atomic 
Weapons  Rewards  Act  of  1955,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.J.  Res  228.  A  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950. 


ate  completes  its  business  tonight  it 
stand  In  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
11  a,m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MiV)  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1975 

IVIr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ajslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  1026.  H.R.  16027,  an  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
ttiU  report  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  present  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Bykd)  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes  after  the  Joint  leadership  has 
been  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
THE  INTERIOR  APPROPRIATION 
BILL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  M.\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Uiat  at  the  hour  of 
11:30  approximately,  the  morning  busi- 
ness, which  I  now  request,  be  concluded, 
and  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Interior  Appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 


PROGRAM 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate.  I  would 
like  to  lay  out  the  schedule  for  tomorrow 
and  Thursday  and,  hopefully,  tomorrow 
to  lay  out  the  schedule  for  Friday. 

Tomorrow  the  Senate  will  take  up  the 
pending  business,  the  Interior  Appropri- 
ations: Calendar  No.  1025.  the  Truman 
scholarship  bill:  and,  after  these  two 
items  are  disposed  of.  we  will  return  to 
the  conference  report  on  HJt.  14715. 

On  Thursday,  the  D.C.  appropriations 
bill  will  be  taken  up  under  a  time  limlta- 
Oon.  That  wiU  be  Calendar  No.  1024: 
also,  Calendar  No.  987,  an  act  to  amend 


the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  to  revise  the  method  of  pro- 
viding for  public  remuneration  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  incident,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and  that  will  be  under  a  time 
limitation. 

Tliat  will  be  followed  either  late 
Tliursday— that  will  be  followed  at  some 
time— by  Calendar  No.  975,  Amtrak  on 
which  there  is  no  time  limitation. 

Other  matters  which  will  be  taken  up 
during  this  week  or  next  will  be  Calen- 
dar No.  944,  the  so-called  ERDA  bill 
which  has  to  do  with  the  consoUdation 
and  reorganization  of  certain  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  a  new  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration and  in  a  Nuclear  Energj-  Com- 
mission, and  so  forth :  Calendar  No.  991 
U.S.-flag  vessels:  and  Calendnr  No  995' 
the  copyright  law:  Calendar  No.  1027,  a 
famine  resolution:  Calendar  No  1028 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and 
petroleum  product  costs:  and  1029.  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920. 

These  are  not  in  the  order  listed,  but 
they  indicate  the  clearness  of  the  calen- 
dar because  they  are  the  only  legisla- 
tive items  which  are  available  to  the 
Senate  for  consideration  at  this  time. 

May  I  say  it  Is  a  good  indication  at 
how  the  Senate,  throughout  this  year 
has  acted  with  responsibility  and  re-' 
straint  and  has  lived  up  to  Its  duties  in 
considering  legislation  of  varioiLS  kinds 
and  dlsposhig  of  them  after  due  consid- 
eration and  debate. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:39 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Wednesday,  August  7,  1974,  at  11 
a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-rwesrfai,,  August  6,  1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Jimmy  R.  Snow,  the  Temple. 
Nashville.  Tenn..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Lord,  we're  reminded  of  Your  word, 
telling  us  to  enter  into  Your  gates  with 
pi-aiie  and  into  Your  courts  with  thanks- 
giving. For  all  You  are,  we  praise  You: 
for  all  that  You've  done  and  are  doing 
for  a<i,  we  thank  You. 

In  these  days  and  times  of  unrest,  in- 
decision, and  spiritual  complacency,  we 
need  Your  love  and  grace  as  never  be- 
fore. 

Pity  us,  O  God,  and  remember  that 
we  are  dust  and  have  need  of  Your  di- 
vine direction,  God,  grant  that  Your 
holy  spirit  may  direct  oiu'  minds  and 
create  within  us  a  new  heart,  void  of 
pride  and  yielded  to  Thee. 

Help  us.  Father,  not  to  be  "Uttle  peo- 
ple." 

Jesus,  please  place  within  our  breasts 
Your  unselfish  love,  so  demonstrated  at 
Calvary,  and  help  us  to  be  ever  aware  of 
so  great  a  salvation.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


lands  adjacent  to  the  Teton  National  Ftiresta 
In  Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  foUowing  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  574.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  corrections  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  HJl.  15074. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  biU  of  the  following 
title.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.  3489.  An  act  to  authorize  exchange  of 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R,  2535) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  blU  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COL,  JOHN  H.  SHERMAN 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2633) 
for  the  relief  of  Col.  John  H.  Sherman. 
Mr.  -WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 
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mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPHIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MB.   AND  MRS.   JOHN  P.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJi.  2508) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Fuentes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MURRAY  SWARTZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6411) 
for  the  relief  of  Murray  Swartz. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESOLUTION  TO  REFER  BILL  FOR 
THE  RKT.TEF  OF  ESTELLE  M.  PASS 
TO  THE  CHEEP  COMMISSIONER  OP 
THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
362)  to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  7209)  for  the 
relief  of  Estelle  M.  Pass  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

ITiere  was  no  objection. 


RITA  SWANN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1342) 
for  the  relief  of  Rita  Swann. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEONARD  ALFRED  BROWNRIOG 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2629) 

for  the  relief  of  Leonard  Alfred  Brown- 

rlgg. 


Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE  OF  THE  LATE  RICHARD 
BURTON.  SPC.  U.S.  ARMY  (RE- 
TIRED) 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3533) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Richard  Burton,  SPC.  U.S.  Army  (re- 
tired). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAUSTINO  MURGIA-MELENDREZ 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  7535) 
for  the  relief  of  Faustlno  Murgia-Melen- 
drez. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROMEO  LANCIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.B.  4172) 
for  the  relief  of  Romeo  Lancin. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GABRIEL  EDGAR  BUCHOWIECKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3190) 
for  the  relief  of  Gabriel  Edgar  Bucho- 
wlecki. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  l)e 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEONOB  LOPEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
280)  for  the  relief  of  Leonor  Lopez. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE  OF  PETER  BOSCAS, 
DECEASEaJ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2637) 
for  the  relief  of  Peter  Boscas,  deceased. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


UDIA  MYSLINSKA  BOKOSKY 
Mr.  EHiBERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  2537)  for 
the  relief  of  Lldla  Mysllnska  Bokosky, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendmoit. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  7,  strike  out  "purview"  and 
Insert  "provlsiona." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.'O'lvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LINDA  JULIE  DICKSON  (NEE 
WATERS) 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  5667)  for 
the  relief  of  Linda  Julie  Dickson  inee 
Waters),  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  aerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

In  line  6.  change  the  word  "resident"  to 
read  "residence." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONPERRDJO  U.S.  CmZENSHIP 
POSTHUMOUSLY  UPON  LANCE 
CPL.  FREDERICO  SILVA 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  7682)  to 
confer  citizenship  posthumously  upon 
Lance  Cpl.  Frederico  Silva.  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  In  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

1.  In  line  3.  change  the  word  "oatlonBl" 
to  read;  "native". 

a.  Beginning  In  Una  4.  following  the  word 
"Corps",  delete  the  language  "In  the  vicinity 
of  Que  Son,  Republic  of  Vietnam.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  act 
to  confer  U.S.  citizenship  posthumously 
upon  Lance  (?pl.  Frederico  Sllva." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Peim- 
sylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MELISSA  CATAMBAY  GUTIERREZ 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  tablj  the  bill  (H.R.  4590)  for 
the  reUef  of  Melissa  Catambay  Gutier- 
rez, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amen<:- 
ments.  as  follows; 

strike  all  aft«r  the  enacting  clauae  and 
Insert  In  Il«u  thereof  the  following; 

"Thnt,  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Katlonallty  Act,  Mellasa 
Catambay  Gutierrez  and  MUagros  Catambay 
Gutierrez  may  be  claastfied  as  children  with* 
In  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)(F»  of 
the  Act.  upon  approval  of  petitions  filed  In 
their  behair  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ulplano  F. 
Gutierrez,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  204  of  the  said  Act :  Provided, 
That  the  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  benefi- 
ciaries shell  not,  by  virtue  of  such  relatlon- 
•hlp,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act." 

Amend  the  title  so  aj  to  read:  "An  Act 
for  the  relief  of  MellMa  Catambay  Gutierrez 
and   MUagros  Catambay   Gutierrez." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPE.4KER.  Thi!;  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
14715,  WHITE  HOUSE  EMPLOY- 
MENT 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
14715)  to  clarify  existing  authority  for 
employment  of  White  House  Office  and 
Executive  Residence  personnel,  and  lor 
other  purposes,  and  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

'For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
August  1.  1974.) 

Mr.  DDLSKI  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ntw 
Yck? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DTILSKl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  only  three  pro- 
visions of  the  conference  substitute 
which  dllTer  substantially  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House-pas.sed  bill  and  I 
would  like,  at  this  time,  to  concentrate 
on  those  three  provisions. 

First  and  most  importantly  is  the  pro- 
vision which  authorizes  the  appointment 
and  compensation  of  employees  in  the 
White  House  Office  and  in  the  Executive 
Residence  at  the  White  House. 

As  .vou  may  recall,  the  House  bill  au- 
thorized the  President  to  appoint  five 
employees  at  the  rate  for  Executive  level 
II.  $42,500:  five  employees  at  level  m. 
S40.000:   10  at  level  IV,  $38,000:   15  at 


level  A,  $36,000:  and  3D  employees  at  the 
supergrade  rates. 

This  authority  would  have  taken  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  enactment  of  HJl. 
14715. 

In  contrast  to  the  House  bill,  the  con- 
ference sutjstitute  gradually  reduces, 
over  a  period  of  2 ',4  years,  the  number 
of  positions  in  the  White  House  Office 
and  in  the  Executive  residence  that  may 
be  paid  at  the  rate  for  Executive  level  H, 
or  $42,.500. 

Specifically,  the  conference  substitute 
provides  that  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment until  January  1, 1976,  the  President 
may  continue  to  pay  14  employees  at  the 
rate  for  Executive  level  n  and  21  em- 
ployees at  rates  not  to  exceed  Executive 
level  in.  This  represents  the  current 
level  of  staffing  in  the  White  Hou.se 
Office. 

Effective  January  1,  1976,  the  Presi- 
dent may  appoint  and  pay  no  more  than 
12  employees  at  level  n,  10  emplo.vees 
at  level  m,  9  at  level  IV,  and  9  at 
level  V. 

Then,  effective  January  20,  1977.  the 
President's  staff  Is  further  adjusted  to 
8  employees  at  level  n,  10  at  level  HI, 
11  at  level  TV,  and  11  at  level  V. 

An  Important  feature  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement  la  the  saved  pay  pro- 
visions. Since  the  existing  White  House 
staffing  «111  be  continued  until  January 
1,  1976,  the  saved  pay  provisions  provide 
that  employees  on  the  rolls  immediately 
prior  to  January  1, 1976,  may  continue  to 
receive  the  same  rate  of  pay  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  perform  the  same 
duties. 

In  addition  to  the  Executive  level  posi- 
tions, the  President  Is  authorized  from 
the  date  of  enactment  to  place  a  total  of 
35  positions  in  grades  16.  17,  and  18  of 
the  General  Schedule,  and  these  posi- 
tions will  be  subject  to  the  classification 
and  pay  provisions  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

The  conference  substitute  Includes  a 
provision  prohibiting  the  President  from 
paying  any  other  White  Hou.=e  employee 
at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate 
for  GS-15. 

The  second  substantive  difference  re- 
lates to  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R. 
14715.  authorizing  an  appropriation  of 
$1  million  each  fiscal  year  to  enable  the 
President  to  meet  unanticipated  person- 
nel needs. 

The  House-passed  bill  contained  no 
such  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes 
an  appropriation  of  only  $500,000  for 
such  purposes  and  further  provides  that 
all  appointments  under  such  authority 
will  be  subject  to  the  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  provisions  of 
title  5. 

The  third  substantive  difference  re- 
lates to  the  period  of  authorization.  All 
the  provisions  of  the  House-passed  bill 
would  have  continued  in  effect  until 
changed  by  subsequent  leadership. 

The  conference  substitute,  however,  in- 
cludes the  Senate  language  providing  for 
the  repeal  of  section  105,  relating  to  the 
White  House  staff,  section  106,  relating 
to  unanticipated  personnel  needs,  and 


section  107,  relating  to  the  detail  of  em- 
ployees to  the  Wihte  House.  The  Senate 
amendment  provided  for  the  repeal  effec- 
tlve  July  1,  1978.  The  conference  substi- 
tute uses  October  1, 1978,  to  conform  with 
the  newly  established  fiscal  year. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  Just  dis- 
cussed, I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
conference  substitute  does  not  contain 
the  Senate  provision  dealing  with  the  in- 
spection or  furnishing  of  Federal  tax  re- 
turns. In  this  connection  I  have  been  ad- 
vised by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  both  his  commit- 
tee and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
presently  are  studying  the  matter  of 
abuse  of  Federal  tax  returns  and  that 
recommendations  will  be  forthcoming  in 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  view  that  the 
conferees  have  worked  out  a  very  accept- 
able compromise  and  I,  therefore,  urge 
adoption  of  the  conference  report, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
this  conference  report  and  urge  tluit  it 
be  adopted. 

The  report  represents  a  fair  and 
reasonable  compromise  between  the  more 
liberal  Senate-passed  bill  and  the  t«- 
strtctive  provisions  contained  In  the 
House  bill. 

The  Important  thing  is  that  we  will 
now  have  precise  authorizing  language 
In  the  law  for  White  House  staffing— 
with  reasonable  limitations — not  onlv  on 
the  numbers  of  staff  personnel  author- 
ized for  the  White  Hou.'se,  but  also  on  the 
compensation  and  classification  of  the 
various  positions.  Heretofore,  the  lan- 
guage in  the  appropriations  acts  has 
waived  all  Federal  laws  with  respect  to 
the  compensation  and  employment  of 
most  White  Hou.'^e  personnel. 

I  would  .ilso  like  to  point  out  that  in 
tv-pical  fashion  the  Senate  added  a 
totally  ungermane  amendment  to  the 
bin  dealing  with  access  to  Federal  income 
tax  returns.  The  House  conferees  Insisted 
that  the  amendment  be  deleted  from  the 
conference  report,  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees so  agreed.  This  action  was  taken 
without  prejudice  to  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  amendment  since  it  was 
agreed  that  if  any  action  in  this  area 
were  desirable,  it  should  originate  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely 
believe  that  this  legislation  represents  a 
great  improvement  over  the  existing  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  White  House  staff- 
ing. The  Congress  has  asserted  a  long 
overdue  measure  of  control  and  has  pro- 
vided for  regtilar  reports  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  operation  of  the  new  legis- 
lation. 

Inasmuch  as  the  new  staffing  pro- 
visions are  self-repealing  on  October  1, 
1978,  there  will  be  ample  opportunity  to 
make  any  adjustments  or  changes  that 
might  become  evident  during  the  next  4 
years. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUl^KI.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also 
rise  in  support  of  the  conference  report. 

The  present  situation  t".  such  that  I 
cannot  resist  mentioning  this:  It  is  some- 
what fascinating  and  historical,  and  even 
Ironic,  that  we  are  about  to  agree  to  this 
conference  report  and  now  the  President, 
who  probably  will  then  work  tmder  this 
new  authorization,  will  not  be  the  one 
we  had  in  mind  at  the  time  we  were 
laboring  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  14715,  a  bill 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  Wlilte 
House  staff,  and  urge  its  approval. 

The  conference  report  represents  a 
fair  and  workable  compromise  between 
two  divergent  viewpoints. 

First,  it  continues  for  the  next  18 
months  the  current  number  of  upper 
level  staff  positions  on  the  White  House 
Office  staff,  that  is  14  positions  In  execu- 
tive level  n  and  21  in  Executive  level  m 
and  below.  This  was  the  viewpoint  which 
prevailed  in  the  Senate  but  was  unsuc- 
cessfully advanced  In  the  House. 

Second,  it  provides  for  a  two-step  re- 
duction in  upper  level  positions  on  the 
White  House  Office  staff,  while  allotvlng 
the  continued  employment  of  employees 
appointed  prior  to  January  1,  1976.  On 
January  20,  1977,  the  authority  to  ap- 
point upper  level  positions  on  the  White 
House  Office  staff  will  be  fixed  at  12  posi- 
tions at  Executive  level  n,  10  positions 
at  level  m,  9  positions  at  level  IV,  and 
9  positions  at  level  V.  This  latter  adjust- 
ment in  the  various  staff  levels  repre- 
sents the  goal  of  the  House-passed  bill. 

The  conference  report  also  restores  the 
authorization  of  funds  to  the  President 
to  meet  unanticipated  personnel  needs 
in  times  of  emergency.  The  amount  of 
the  authorization  is  $500,000  for  each  fis- 
cal year,  and  it  is  in  my  Judginent  a  nec- 
essary and  proper  authorization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  14715, 

Mr.  DULSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  H.K.  14715, 
just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  TRIBCTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
WRIGHT  PATMAN  ON  HIS  81ST 
BIRTHDAY 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  par- 
ticular pleasure  In  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  fact  that  this  Is 
the  birthday  of  the  distinguished  and 
beloved  dean  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Wricht 
Patman. 

Wrioht  says  that  he  is  81.  He  does 
not  act  It.  He  does  not  look  It.  He  looks 
great.  Whatever  his  age,  he  handles  It 
well.  We  are  proud  for  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reminded  that  there 
are  some  of  us  around  here  who  have 
been  watching,  with  a  degree  of  trepi- 
dation, the  passage  of  the  years,  and  we 
Isecome  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
the  number  three  score  and  10  is  not  too 
far  away,  and  that  is  all  the  Good  Lord 
promised  us. 

We  are  the  ones  vvho  are  begliuiing  to 
wonder  if  He  is  going  to  look  the  other 
way.  and  give  us  a  few  more  years. 

I  also  take  comfort — and  Wright  is  a 
particularly  good  example  of  this — that 
the  90th  Psalm  says  that  for  good  be- 
havior some  may  have  another  10  years, 
Wright  apparently  is  safely  embarked  on 
his  second  10-year  extension  for  good 
behavior. 

Congratulations,  Wright, 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HJl.  1S544 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tmanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  managers  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  bUI  H.R.  15544, 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  Independent  agencies,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1975.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CONFERBNCE   Repobt    (H.  Rept.  No,  03-1262) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
15544)  "making  appropriations  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  the  Executive  omce  of  the  President, 
and  certain  Independent  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  fuU  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows; 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  6,  48,  47.  85.  and  67. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 5.  9,  10,  11,  13,  15,  17,  18,  21,  27,  32,  84, 
36,  38,  40,  48,  49,  50,  53,  and  54,  and  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$25,850,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 


Id  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "tsa,0O0,00O";  and  the  Setuta 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20;  That  the  Eouw 
rocede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUowa; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "82,000,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  30;  That  the  House 
recede  from  lis  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "821,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  niunbered  31 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31,  and  Bgl«e 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "88,450,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  41 ;  That  the  House 
recede  from  lt«  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numberwl  41,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propo.<>ed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "81.008.870.700";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  42 ;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  42.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "^354,000,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  66 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  56.  end  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "8300,000.000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendmenta  numbered  1,  3,  4,  7, 
12.  14,  1«,  19,  20.  22.  23.  24,  2S,  26,  38,  33,  36, 
37, 38, 43. 44, 46.  51 .  and  52. 

Tom  Steep. 
JOSEPB  P.  Addabbo, 
Edward  R.  Rotbal, 
Lotns  Stokes, 

Tou  BE\TtX, 

George  E.  SHiPtET, 

JOKK  M.  Sl,ACK. 

George  Mahoh, 
bowaid  w.  robzson, 
Clarekce  Mxlleb, 
Victor  V.  Vetset, 
buj.  youko, 
Elporo  a.  Coerbcsc, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houw. 
Joseph  M.  Montota. 
BrecH  Bats. 
Thouas  F.  Eaclctok, 
Lawton  Ckzi.es, 
Gale  W.  McGee. 

JOUK  L.  McCLEtXAH, 
HENRT  BEtXMON, 

Mark  O.  Hattoxo, 
MaTON  B.  yoljNO. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JOIMT  EXPLANATORT  STATEMENT  OF  THE 
COMMrTTEE  OP  C-ONTERCKCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Bouses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R. 
15544)  malting  appropriations  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  United  States  PoetaJ 
Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  Independent  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1875,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
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agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port; 

TITLE  r — TREASUaT  DEPARTMENT 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
Amendment  No.  l.  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  b  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senata 
with  on  amendment  as  follows.  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  Inserted  by  the  Senate.  Insert  the 
following:  "and  not  to  exceed  810,000  for  of- 
flclal  reception  and  representation  expenses." 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senata 
win  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2.  Appropriates  835.850.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  $21,- 
600,000  aa  proposed  by  the  House  and  W6,- 
500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  3.  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Bouse  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
provide  for  imforeseen  emergencies  of  a  con- 
fidential character,  and  to  provide  that  $3,- 
600,000  shall  remain  available  until  expended 
for  repairs  and  Improvements  to  the  Treasury 
buildings. 

Expenses  for  ecoTtomic  atabiltzatUm 

Amendment  No.  4.  Reported  In  technical 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

the  Ho\ise  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 

provide  $2,000,000  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 

the  Treflsin7  to  termlnnte  and  provide  for  an 

orderly  phaseout  by  December  31,  1974.  of  the 

economic   stabilization   activities   conducted 

tmder  the  Economic  StabUlsaUon  Act  of  1970. 

Bureau  of  Accounts 

Amendment  No.  6.  Appropriates  •100.000.- 

000  for  salaries  and  expenses  u  proposed  by 

the  Senate  Instead  of  $85,000,000  as  proposed 

by  the  House. 

Pajfrnent  of  Government  losses  in  shipment 
Amendment  No.  6.  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  permit  funds  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
Amendment  No.  7.  Reported  In  technical 
dlaagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
provide  for  the  services  of  expert  witnesses 
at  such  rates  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Director. 

Amendment  No.  8.  Appropriates  $02,000,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  $87,500,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $94,639  000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

United  States  Customs  Service 
Amendment  No.  9.  Appropriates  $284,800  - 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses   as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  S283.000.000  as  oro- 
posed  by  the  House. 

Bureau  of  the  Mint 
Amendment  No.  10.  Approprutes  $32,000.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses   as   proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $30,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  *^ 
Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt 
Amendment  No.  Ii.  Appropriates  $88,500- 
000  for  admtntatertng  the  public  debt  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $86,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Internal  Revenue  Service 
Amc-.d"iert  No  12  Reported  In  t^rbilcal 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion.  In  connection 
with  the  appropriation  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, to  recede  and  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  provide  for  the  serv- 
ices of  expert  witnesses  at  such  rates  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Commissioner 


Amendment  No.  13.  Appropriates  $41,000.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $40,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  14.  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion.  In  connection 
with  the  appropriation  for  accounts,  collec- 
tion and  taxpayer  service,  to  recede  and  con- 
cur In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  pro- 
vide for  the  services  of  expert  witnesses  at 
such  rates  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner. 

Amendment  No.  15.  Appropriates  $712,- 
600,000  for  accounts,  collection  and  tax- 
payer service  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  $705,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  16.  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion,  in  connection 
with  the  appropriation  for  compliance,  to  re- 
cede and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  provide  for  the  services  of  expert 
witnesses  at  such  rates  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner. 

Amendment  No.  17.  Appropriates  $791.- 
000.000  for  compliance  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $780,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

United  States  Secret  Seriice 
Amendment  No.  18.  Appropriates  $79,300,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate   instead   of   $77,000,000   as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  19.  Reported  In  techmcal 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
provide  for  utilization  of  the  Executive  Pro- 
tective Service  to  provide  security  at  the 
official  residence  of  the  Vice  President. 
General  provisions — Treasury  Department 
Amendment  No.  20.  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
provide  for  furnishing  of  health  and  medical 
services  to  employees  and  their  dependents 
In  foreign  countries. 

TTTLE  n — POSTAL  SERVICE 

Payment  to  the  Postal  Service  Fund 
Amendment  No.  21.  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  directing  transfer  of 
funds  from  the  Postal  Service  to  the  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  leguiatlon  concerning 
this  matter  has  now  been  enacted. 

TtTLE  m — EXECUTIVE  omCE  OP  THE  PRESmKHT 

A  number  of  items  In  this  bill,  and  par- 
ticularly In  this  title,  are  legislative  In  nature 
but  have  been  proposed  in  the  Budget  every 
year  for  a  number  of  years.  They  are  not  au- 
thorized by  law  and  are  technically  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Rules  of  the  House  on  aDDrODrla- 
tlonblllB.  ^ 

The  conferees  strongly  urge  the  Adminis- 
tration to  review  this  matter  and  propose 
legislation  for  those  items  which  are  con- 
sidered essential  to  the  orderly  and  efficient 
functioning  of  the  affected  agencies. 

Council  on  Interruitional  Economic  Policy 

Amendment  No.  22.  Reported  la  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hotise  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
provide  for  personnel  services  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  law  regulating  the  em- 
ployment and  compensation  of  persons  In  the 
Government  service. 

Amendment  No.  23.  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  ihe  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
provide  $1,000  for  expenses  of  official  enter- 
tainment. 
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Domestic  Council 
Amendment  No.  24.  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
provide  for  ser\'lces  of  individuals  at  rotes 
not  to  exceed  the  equivalent  of  OS-ie.  and 
for  other  personal  services  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  law  regulating  the  em- 
ployment and  compensation  of  persons  in  tbe 
Goverrunent  service. 

Unanticipated  Personnel  Needs 
Amendment  No.  25.  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows;  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  Inserted  by  the  Senate,  insert 
the  following  : 

"nN ANTICIPATED  PERSONNEL  NEEDS 

'•For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the 
President  to  meet  unanticipated  personnel 
needs,  for  emergencies  affecting  the  national 
interest,  security,  or  defense  which  may  arise 
at  home  or  abroad  during  the  current  fiscal 
year,  and  to  pay  administrative  expenses  m- 
curred  with  respect  thereto,  as  authorized  by 
law,  $500,000."  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate. 

Executive  Residence 
Amendment  No.  26.  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
provide  for  official  entertainment  expenses 
of  the  President. 

Official  Residence  of  the  Vice  President 
Amendment  No.  27.  Appropriates  $315,000 
for  operating  expenses  of  the  official  resi- 
dence of  the  Vice  President  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Federal  Energy  Office 
Amendment  No.  28.  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
provide  that  no  port  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  Federal  E^nergy  Office  regulatory  func- 
tions may  be  obligated  or  expended  beyond 
the  expiration  date  specified  in  Public  Iaw 
93-159  without  approval  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees. 

National  Commission  on  Productivity 
Amendment  No.  29.  Appropriates  $2,000,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  $1,600,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,600,000  u 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Ofjice  of  Management  and  Budget 
Amendment  No.  30.  Appropriates  $21,000,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  $19,- 
400.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $22,- 
600,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy 
Amendment  No.  31.  Appropriates  $8.4S0.- 
OOO  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $9.- 
400,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $7,600,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  82.  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  to  provide  that  not  to 
exceed  $1,100,000  shaU  be  available  for  tele- 
communications studies  and  research. 
Special  Assistance  to  the  President 
Amendment  No.  33.  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  Vbe  Senate 
which  inserts  the  language  "as  authorized 
by  law"  to  conform  this  appropriation  to  the 
legislation  concerning  this  matter  (H.B. 
14715)  which  has  passed  both  houses  and 
on  which  a  conference  report  is  now  pending. 
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Amendment  No.  34.  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  which  will  be  superseded 
by  the  legislation  referred  to  above. 
White  House  Office 

Amendment  No.  35.  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows.  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  stricken  and  Inserted  by  the  Senate, 
Insert  the  following:  "Including  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles,  and  official  entertain- 
ment expenses  as  authorized  by  law  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000  to  l^  available 
for  allocation  within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  for  official  reception  and  rep- 
resentation  expenses,   $16,367,000." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

TITLE  IV — INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations 

Amendment  No.  36.  Appropriates  $1,075,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $1,050,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Amendment  No.  37.  Reported  In  tectinlcal 
disagreement.  The  manners  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
provide  $3,500  for  official  reception  and  re- 
presentation expenses. 

Amendment  No.  38.  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  $383,000  for  the  President's 
Commission  on  Personnel  Interchange. 
ComTolsjrion  on  the  Review  of  the  National 
Policy  toioard  Gambling 

Amendment  No.  39.  Appropriates  $1,000,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  eis  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $250,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 
Commifitec   for  Purchase   of   Products  and 

Services  of  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 

Handicapped 

Amendment  No.  40.  Appropriates  $252,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

General  Services  Administration 
Federal  Buildings  Fund 

Amendment  No.  41.  Establishes  a  limita- 
tion on  availability  of  revenue  In  the  Fund 
of  $1,008,870,700  instead  of  $671,875,000  aa 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,044,925,000  aa 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  42.  Establishes  a  limita- 
tion for  real  property  operations  of  $364.- 
000.000  instead  of  $293,594,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $370,194,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43.  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows.  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted  by  the 
Senate,  insert  the  following: 
$101,689,700  of  the  amounts  merged  with  the 
fund  pursuant  to  section  210(f)  (3)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  Eis  amended  (40  U.S.C.  490(f)  (3)) 
of  which  (a)  not  to  exceed  $69,995,700  for 
the  construction  of  buildings  as  authorized 
by  law  including  construction  projects  at  lo- 
cations and  at  maximxun  construction  Im- 
provement costs  (including  tunda  for  sites 
and  expenses)  as  follows: 
Alabama: 

Mobile  Federal  Office  Building..  $324,000 
Alaska: 


Fairbanks  Federal  Office  BtiUd- 

ing  and  Parking  FaclUty $638. 600 

Anchorage  Court  House.  Fed- 
eral Office  Building,  and  Park 
Facility 3. 000. 000 

Alaska  Highway  Border  Station.      839, 000 

Juneau  Post  Office  and   Court 

House 12.000 

Petersburg  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing and  Post  Office 26,000 

Arizona: 

Nogales  Border  Station  No.  2...  2,670,000 
Arkansas: 

BatesvUle  Post  Office,  Court 
House,  and  Federal  Office 
BuUdlng 86.000 

Fayetteville    Court    House    and 

Federal  Office  Building 89.000 

California: 

Los  Angeles  Federal  Office 
Building  and  Multl-Parlcing 
Facility   1,981.000 

San  Diego  Border  Station ..  1,734.000 

Hawthorne        Federal         Office 

Building 92,000 

Santa      Rosa      Federal      Office 

Building   236.000 

Santa  Ana  Federal  Office 
BuUdlng   18.000 

San  Diego  Federal  BuUdlng ...       335. 000 

Calexlco  Border  Station 88,000 

Connecticut: 

New      Haven      Federal      Office 

Building   877.000 

Delaware: 

'Wilmington  Court  House.  Cus- 
toms Court,  and  Federal  Office 

BuUdlng   ._       161,000 

District  of  Coluimbia: 

South  Portal  Site  Federal  Of- 
fice  Building 10,631,300 

James  Forrestal  Federal  Of- 
fice  BuUdlng    170,700 

Department  of  Labor  BuUd- 
lng        11,088,600 

J.  E,  Hoover  Federal  Bureau  of 

Investigation   BuUdlng 614.000 

Florida: 

Orlando  Courthouse  and  Fed- 
eral Office  BuUdlng 09,000 

Tampa  Motor  Pool 15,000 

West  Palm  Beach  Post  Office 

and  Courthouse 81.000 

Georgia: 

Atlanta.    Richard    B.    RusseU 

Federal  Office  BuUdlng 700,000 

Augusta  Post  Office  and  Fed- 
eral  Office   BuUdlng S9,  000 

Griffin   Post  Office   and  Fed- 
eral Office  BuUdlng 178.000 

Rome  Post  Office  and  Court- 
house    106,000 

Wavcross      Courthouse      and 

Federal  Office  BuUdlng 19,000 

Hawaii: 

Honolulu  Federal  Office  BuUd- 
lng    116,000 

Idaho: 

Sandpoint       Federal       Offlctt 

Building 16.000 

lUinols: 

Chicago  Federal  Supply  Cen- 
ter and  Parking  FaclUty 813,000 

Chicago  Federal  Archives  and 
Records  Center 16,000 

Chicago         Federal         Office 
BuUdlng   1,104,000 

Alton  Cotirthouse  and  Federal 

Office   Building 50.000 

Carbondale      Federal       Office 

BuUdmg   361.000 

Indiana: 

Indianapolis     Federal     Office 
BuUdlng  16.000 

Indianapolis  Post  Office  and 
Courthouse    10.000 


Iowa: 

Iowa  City  Post  Office  and  Fed- 
eral Office  BuUdlng $13,000 

Kansas: 

Topeka  Courthouse  and  Federal 

Office  BuUdUag 683,600 

Kentucky: 

Covington,     Internal     Revenue 

Service   Center 79.000 

Frankfort  Courthouse  and  Fed- 
eral Office  BuUdlng 67,000 

liOuisviUe  Federal  Office  BuUd- 
lng   63.000 

Louisiana: 

Hoimu,  A.  J.  EUender  Post  Of- 
fice and  Federal  Office  BuUd- 
lng   100,000 

New    Orleans    Courthouse    and 

Federal  Office  BuUdlng 80.000 

Maryland : 

Baltimore.  E.  A.  GarmatE  Fed- 
eral  Office  BuUdlng 23,000 

Massachusetts: 

New    Bedford,    Hastings    Ksltb 

Federal  BuUdUig 204.000 

Michigan: 

Ann  Arbor,  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing   823.000 

Detroit,    Patrick   V.   McNamara 

Federal    Office    BuUdlng 49,000 

Grand  Rapids,  Courthouse  and 

Federal  BuUdlng 67.000 

Saginaw.  Federal  Offloe  BuUd- 
lng   _ 448.000 

Mississippi : 

Aberdeen,  Federal  Office  BuUd- 
lng          54,000 

Hattlesburg.       Federal       Offloe 

Building 69,000 

Oxford,  Courthouse,  Post  Office. 

and  Federal  Office  Building—        83, 000 
Nebraska: 

Lincoln,  Courthouse,  Federal  Of- 
fice BuUdlng,  and  Park  Facu- 
lty   67.000 

New  Hampshire: 

Manchester  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing    — 456,000 

New  Mexico: 

OaUup  Federal  Office  BuUdlng.      1S7, 000 
New  York: 

Buffalo  Federal  Office  BuUd- 
lng          050.000 

Champlaln  Border  Station 263,000 

Hyde  Park,  F.  D.  Roosevelt  Li- 
brary Extension - —         66,000 

New  York.  Customs  Courthouse 
and  Federal  Office  BuUdlng.-       113.500 

Rochester,  Custom.1  Courthouse 

and  Federal  Office  BuUdlng—        70,000 

New  York.  Foley  Square  Court- 
house Annex.. —       787.000 

North  Carolina: 

Winston -Salem,  Courthouse  and 

Federal  Office  BuUdlng 839.000 

Obto: 

Akron.  Courthouse,  Federal  Of- 
floe BuUdlng  and  Parking  Fa- 
culty     —         48.000 

Akron.  Post  Office 13.000 

Columbia,  Federal  Office  BuUd- 
lng          861.000 

Dayton,  Courthouse  and  Federal 

Office  Building 42.000 

Mansfield.  Post  Office  and  Fed- 
eral Office  BuUdlng 348,000 

Oklahoma : 

Oklahoma   City,   Federal    Office 

BuUdlng  603.000 

Oregon: 

Eugene.  Courthouse  and  Federal 
Office  BuUdlng —        30,000 

Portland.  Federal  Office  BuUd- 
lng   13,000 

Pennsylvania: 

PhUadelpbla,  J.  A.  Byrne  Court- 
house and  W.  J.  Greene.  Jr.. 

Federal  Office  BuUdlng..  10, 634, 000 

WiUiamsport,  Coxirthouse  and 
Federal  Office  Building 335. 000 
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Puerto  Rico: 
San  Juan.  Courthouse  and  Fed 

oral  Office  Building 

Rhode  Island: 

Providence.  Post  Office  and  Fed' 

eral  Office  Building 

South  Carolina: 

Columbia,  Courthouse.  Federal 
Olice  Building,  Parking  Fa- 
cility and  Vehicle  Maintenance 

Facility    955.000 

Plorenre.  John  L.  McMillan  Fed- 
eral    Building     and     Coiu't- 

boufe __ 337.000 

South  Dakota: 
Huron.  Post  Office  and  Federal 

Office   Building 470.000 

Rapid    City,    Courthouse    and 

Federal  Office  BuUdlng 31.000 

Tennessee: 
NaahviHe.  Courthouse  and  Fed- 
eral Office  Building 130.000 

Texas : 
Dallas.  Courthouse  and  Federal 

Office  Building 31,000 

McAJlen.    Border    Patrol    Sector 

Headquarters 22,000 

Marfa,     Border     Patrol     Head- 

qtiarters    130.000 

Midland,  Post  Office,  Court- 
house,    and     Federal     Office 

Building    -_ _ 135,000 

San    Antonio.   Courthouse   and 

Federal  Office  Building 594.000 

San  Antonio.  Post  Office 73.000 

Vermont; 

Norton.  Border  Station 10.000 

Brattleboro.  Post  Office.  Court 
House,     and     Federal     Office 

Building  _ _        10,000 

Virginia: 

Quantlco,  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation Academy 5S6. 000 

Roanoke.  R.  H.  Poff  Federal  Of- 
fice Bunding 37,000 

Virgin  Islaiids; 

Charlotte    Amalle.    Courthouse 
and  Federal  Office  Building..        45.000 
Washington: 

Blaine,  Peace  Arch  Border  Sta- 

"on    3,081.000 

Seattle.  Federal  Office  Building.  2.  503. 600 
Seattle.  Federal  Center  South..  2,878,000 
West  Virginia: 

Morgaatow-n.     Post     Office    and 

Federal  Office  Building aoO.OOO 

Elkins,  PoBt  Office.  Courthouse. 

and  Federal  Office  Building..       464.000 
Wisconsin : 

Madison,  Courthouse  and  Fed- 
eral Office  Building 680,000 
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Total 


69,995.700 


Providea.  That  the  Immediately  foregoing 
limits  of  cost  may  be  exceeded  to  the  extent 
that  they  apply  to  construction  projects  pre- 
viously included  m  the  appropriation.  Con- 
structicn.  Public  BuUdlngs  Projects,  to  the 
extent  that  savings  are  affected  in  other  such 
projects,  but  by  not  to  exceed  10  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amounts  prev1ouj!iy  appropriated 
tor  such  projects  under  such  appropriation; 
lb>  not  to  exceed  •700.000  for  repair  and  im- 
provement of  public  buildings;  (c)  not  to 
exceed  45,245.000  for  additional  court  facili- 
ties; (d)  not  to  exceed  $16,149,000  for  con- 
Btruction  services  of  on-going  construction 
projects:  a::d  (e)  89.500.000  for  the  comple- 
tion of  buildings  management  projects  in- 
cluding charges  for  worit  for  other  agencies 
Ijegun  in  prior  years  but  not  yet  completed 
•nd  »2.571.000  to  be  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury as  nusceiiaueou.T  receipts. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Rouse  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  44.  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  »n  amendment  as  follows.  In  lieu  of  the 


matter  stricken  by  the  Senate,  insert  the 
following : 

" :  Protided  further.  That  any  revenues  and 
collections  and  any  other  sums  accruing  to 
this  Fund,  excluding  reimbursements  under 
section  aiOif )  (6)  or  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40  US.C. 
490(f)(6)),  In  excess  of  81.088,870.700  shaU 
be  deposited  In  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
National  Archives  and  Records  Service 

Amendment  No.  45.  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
provide  for  acceptance  and  utilization  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  services. 

Amendment  No.  46.  Appropriates  S50.500- 
000  for  operating  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $50,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  47.  Provides  92.000.000  for 
allocation.^  and  grants  for  historical  publica- 
tions as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
61,500.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Def€7ise  mobilization  functions  of  Federal 
agencies 

Amendment  No.  48.  Appropriates  81.500.000 
for  civil  defense  mobilization  functions  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $3,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Genera/  Ttianagement  and  agency  operations 

Amendment  No.  49.  Appropriates  S10.650.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  510.200.000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Federal  rnanagement  policy 
Amendment  No.  50.  Appropriates  81,730,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $1,600,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

General  Provisions — General  Services 
Administration 

Amendment  No.  51.  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
Inserting  language  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  avail- 
able under  Section  ill  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Art  of  1949 
for  the  purchase  of  computer  equipment 
contemplated  under  the  Joint  General  Serv- 
ices Administration -Department  of  Agrlcul- 
ttire  iics  project  97-72  contained  in  Re- 
quest for  Proposal  CDPA  74-14  (commonly 
knoism  as  PEDNBT) ,  or  any  successor  project. 

Amendment  No.  52.  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows.  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  the  Senate,  insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  4,  Not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  any 
appropriatons  made  available  to  the  General 
Services  Administration,  excluding  the  Fed- 
eral Buildings  Fund,  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  by  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  any 
other  5-^ch  appropriation,  but  no  such  ap- 
propriation shall  be  increased  thereby  more 
than  3  per  centum:  Provided.  That  such 
transfers  shall  apply  only  to  operating  ex- 
penses, and  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggre- 
gate the  amount  of  $2,000,000." 

TTie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

DEPAKTMENT    OF    DEFENSE 

Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency 
Amendment    No.    53.    Appropriates    $63.- 
400,000   for  operation   and   maintenance  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $60,000.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
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Amendment  No.  64.  Appropriates  $18,600,- 
000  for  research,  shelter  survey,  and  marking 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $22.- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  55.  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  prodding  that  funds 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Amendment  No.  56.  Establishes  a  limita- 
tion of  6300.000.000  for  purchase  contract 
construction  of  federal  facilities  instead  of 
$250,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$350,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Tm.E  VI — GENESAL  PROVISIONS 

i)epar(mcnfj.  Agencies,  and  Corporation 
Amendment  No.  57.  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  concernhag  the  obtain- 
ing of  records  of  customers  of  financial  in- 
stitutions by  subpena  without  notice  to 
such  customer. 

CONFERKNCE  TOTAL — WTTH  COMPAKISOKS 

The  total  new  budget  (obligatlonai)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1975  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  fiscal  year  1974  total,  to  the 
1975  budget  estimate  total,  and  to  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  follows : 
New    budget    (obligatlonai ) 

authority,  fiscal  year  1974.  $6, 243. 167, 000 
Budget     estimates    of    ne\^ 

(obligatlonai)       authority 

(as  amended),  fiscal   year 

1975 5,618, 196.  000  < 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1975__  5,503,794.000 
Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1975__  6,  566, 608, 000 
Conference  agreement,  fiscal 

year    1976 „. 5, 561, 169,000 

Conference  agreement  com- 
pared with — 

New  budget  (obligatlonai) 
authority,     fiscal      year 

1974    -681,998.000 

Budget    estimate    of    new 

(obligatlonai )    authority 
( as      amended ) ,      fiscal 

year   1975 -87,027.000 

House     bUl.     fiscal     year 

1975  _ +57.376,000 

Senate    bill,    fiscal    year 

197S   _ -4,330.000 

1  Includes  $41,350,000  In  budget  amend- 
ments not  considered  by  the  House. 

TOM  Steh), 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo. 
Eqwahd  R.  Roitbal, 
Loiris  Stokes. 
Tou  Bevxll. 
OEDBoe  E.  Shiplet, 
John  M.  Slack, 
Oeoroe  Maboit, 
Howard  W.  RoaisoN, 
Claeence  Mn-LCB, 
VicTOB  V.  Veysjet, 
Bnx  YotTKc. 

ELTOHD  a.  CEDEaBESG. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Joseph  M.  Montota, 
BiBCH  Bath, 
Thomas  P.  Eaglxtoxt. 
Lawton  CHn.ES, 
Gale  W.  McOee, 
John  L.  McClellak. 
Henry  Bcllmon, 
Mask  O.  Hatfieuj, 
Milton  B.  Youno. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  ot  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  4491 

A£liley  Gray  Prttchard 

BLaggi  Oude  Randall 

Blatnlfc  Oimter  Rarlclt 

Bo^es  Hansen,  Idaho  Reld 

Bnsco  Hansen.  Wash.  Rieele 

Broomfleld  Haraha  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Burke.  Calif.  Hebert  Rosentlial 

Burllson.  Mo.  Hogan  Satterfleld 

Carey.  N.T.  Holifleld  Scherle 

Chlsholm  Karth  Stuckey 

Clancy  Kemp  Symington 

Ciarfc  McFall  Teapue 

Clay  Martin.  K.C.  Traxler 

CoDvers  Nedzl  uaall 

Davis.  Ga.  Owens  Waldle 

Dices  Pike  Wright 

Downing  Podell  Young.  Alaska 

Ford  Powell.  Ohio 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  381 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
bv  electronic  de\ice,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BIRTH  OP  HERBERT  HOOVER 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  79)  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Herbert  Hoover. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

S   CON.  RE3.  79 

Whereas  Herbert  Hoover,  the  thtrty-flrst 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  born 
August  10.  1874,  m  a  simple  two-room  cot- 
tage in   the  town  of  West  Branch,   Iowa: 

wn-ierea."!  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
by  hex  approved  August  12.  1965  (79  Stat. 
siOK  authorized  the  establishment  of  the 
Herbert  Hoover  National  Historic  Site,  con- 
sisUng  of  the  Herbert  Hoover  birthplace  and 
the  place  where  he  and  his  wife.  Lou  Henry 
Hoover,  were  burled,  in  West  Branch.  Iowa, 
to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  education  and  enjoyment  of 
the  public;  and 

Whereas  pursuant  to  the  Presidential 
Libraries  Act  of  August  12.  1955,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  operates  the 
Herbert  Hoover  Presidential  Library  at  West 
Branch.  Iowa,  containing  the  personal  and 
official  papers  of  President  Herbert  Hoover: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resoli^eA  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  Thai  the  Con- 
gress hereby  calls  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Inferior  and  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  cause  to  be  conducted  on  or 
about  August  10,  1974.  appropriate  cere- 
monle.s  in  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Herbert  Hoover, 
thlrty-flrst  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  town  of  West  Branch,  towa. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Citlver>. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  place  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 79.  recognizing  the  centenary  of 
Herbert  Hoover's  birth  which  occurs  this 
Saturday.  August  10. 


The  Herbert  Hoover  National  Historic 
Site  and  the  Herbert  Hoover  Presiden- 
tial Library  are  located  at  his  birthplace. 
West  Branch.  Iowa.  It  will  be  here  that 
the  principal  ceremonies  honoring  the 
memory  of  Herbert  Hoover  will  be  held. 
I  am  proud  that  they  will  take  place  in 
my  congressional  district. 

Pew  men  in  American  public  life 
played  such  a  notable  role  in  such  a  di- 
versity of  areas  of  human  experience. 
Like  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams, 
his  active  career  was  long  and  durable 
and  his  range  of  interests  extraordinary. 
Like  another  one-term  President.  John 
Qulncy  Adams,  his  post-Presidential 
years  vyere  among  his  most  productive. 
Like  Theodore  Roosevelt,  he  maintained 
a  vigorous  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his 
party  when  he  left  office.  Yet,  like  Eisen- 
hower, he  had  a  capacity  to  transcend 
party  and  to  collaborate  genuinely  with 
men  as  different  as  President  Wilson  and 
President  Truman.  He  was  an  outstand- 
ingly successful  cabinet  officer  and  his 
chairmanship  of  the  two  Hoover  Com- 
mL<y;ions  has  left  a  lasting  imprint  on  the 
structure  and  character  of  modem  fed- 
eralism and  public  administration.  His 
direction  of  food  relief  and  distribution 
after  two  world  holocausts  set  a  model  of 
principled  management  ant.  compas- 
sion which  are  of  as  much  enduring  sig- 
nificance today  as  then. 

If  I  may  add  a  personal  note,  I  cherish 
a  memory  of  President  Hoover.  In  1954 
as  a  young  man  just  out  of  college,  I  was 
asked  by  Hanison  Spangler.  a  Cedar 
Rapids  neighbor  and  the  former  Repub- 
lican National  Chairman  and  confidant 
of  Mr.  Hoover,  to  be  the  driver  and  escort 
for  the  former  President  during  the  cele- 
bration in  West  Branch  of  his  80th 
birthday.  This  was  for  me  a  memorable 
occasion  and  gave  me  a  direct  apprecia- 
tion of  the  force  of  his  character  and 
the  breadth  of  his  per."?pective.  For  all 
who  were  with  him  on  that  day  and 
heard  both  his  pubUc  remarks  and  pri- 
vate observations,  there  was  a  renewed 
sense  of  how  integrity  and  conviction 
are  the  most  decisive  atti-ibutes  of  lead- 
ership In  a  free  society. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  this  resolution  and  include 
in  the  Record  a  perceptive  analysis  of 
Mr.  Hoover's  career  which  appears  in  to- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal. 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Aug.  5,  1974] 

The  Restorattoh  or  HcaBtRT  Hooter 
(By  Lee  Roderick  and  Stephen  W.  Stathis) 

Think  of  the  men  who  were  great  Presi- 
dents and  Herbert  Hoover  won't  leap  to 
mind.  Think  of  the  Presidents  who  were 
great  men,  however,  and  he's  got  to  be  some- 
where near  the  top  of  the  list. 

Hoover,  who  died  In  1964  after  one  of  the 
stormiest  public  careers  in  American  history, 
would  have  been  lOO  next  Saturday.  The 
first  of  two  Quaker  Presidents,  he  obviously 
shares  something  else  with  the  current  oc- 
cupant of  the  White  House:  Few  other  men 
have  ridden  the  roUer  coaster  of  public  opin- 
ion to  such  heights  and  depths. 

Hoover,  fortunately'  was  blessed  with  lon- 
gevity. He  was  a  living  ex-Presldent  for  more 
than  three  decades — longer  than  any  other 
man  In  U.S.  history — and  the  nation  again 
came  to  appreciate  and  honor  him  as  an  out- 
standing humanitarian  and  public  servant. 

But  questions  still  remain :  Where  do  the 


disparaging  myths  surrounding  the  3 1st 
PrMldent  end  and  the  facts  begin?  How  do 
you  separate  the  image  of  the  public  Hoo- 
ver— the  "rugged  mdlvlduallst"  and  parsi- 
monious President — from  that  of  the  private 
Hoover  whose  personal  generosity  and  love 
of  children  became  legendary?  His  life  was 
full  of  paradoxes: 

With  the  advent  of  the  Depression.  Hoover 
gained  a  reputation  as  a  flint-hearted  leader 
blind  to  the  suffering  of  others.  Tet,  as  the 
instrument  of  America's  generosity  during 
and  after  two  world  wars,  he  did  more  than 
any  man  of  his  time  to  aUevlate  human 
misery. 

Although  a  self-made  mlUionalre,  Hoover, 
no  believer  in  lalssez-falre.  accepted  an  un- 
precedented role  for  government  control  ot 
the  economy. 

He  was  convinced  that  other  men.  given 
the  will,  could  climb  the  same  road  to  success 
he  had  climbed;  while  his  successor.  Prank- 
lln  D.  Roosevelt,  who  lived  securely  on  in- 
herited wealth,  came  to  represent  govern- 
ment benevolence  toward  the  unemployed. 

Following  his  presidency.  Hoover  was  de- 
famed as  personifying  the  evUs  ot  capitalism. 
Yet  he  had  refused  to  keep  much  of  th» 
money  given  him  for  public  sen-ice.  distribut- 
ing it  Instead  among  his  aides.  "The  duty  of 
public  men  in  this  republic  Is  to  lead  in 
standards  of  integrity— both  in  mind  and 
money."  Hoover  wrote.  "When  there  is  a  lack 
of  honor  in  government,  the  morals  of  the 
whole  people  are  poisoned.  .  .  ." 

Adding  to  the  difficulties  of  sorting  out  the 
"real"*  Hoover  are  the  vestiges  of  the  unre- 
lenting and  disgraceful  smear  campaign  that 
dogged  him  during  and  long  after  his  White 
House  years.  Hoover  did  not  cause  the  De- 
pression. It  came  at  the  end  of  a  decep- 
tively prosperous  decade  In  which  Americans 
had  grown  dizzy  with  speculative  fever. 
Nonetheless  It  was  his  t»ad  luck  to  be  Pres- 
ident when  the  stock  market  crashed  on 
October  29,  1929.  and  inevitably  he  became 
the  nation's  scapegoat. 

Hoover's  very  name  became  a  hate-filled 
prefix:  To  "Hooverlze"  formerly  had  meant 
to  act  In  a  humai'itarinn  way;  new  it  meant 
to  pauperize.  Crude  wooden  shanties  were 
"Hoovervllles.""  newspaper.---  on  park  benche? 
were  "Hoover  blankets  "  and  empty  pockets 
turned  Inside  out  were  "Hoover  firvgs."  Dem- 
ocrats lampooned  the  President's  initial  opti- 
mism over  the  Depression.  "Prosperity."  they 
said,  "is  Just  Hoovering  around  the  comer." 

HORATIO  ALGEX  CABEGS 

It  was  a  precipitate  fall  from  grace  for  a 
man  who  had  known  Uttle  else  but  success 
durmg  a  Horatio  Alger  career  m  which  he  had 
lived  a  lifetime  of  adventure  belore  ever  en- 
tertag  the  political  arena.  An  orphan  at  eight 
when  his  mother  died.  Hoover  wa.^  a  member 
of  the  first  gradiiatliig  class  at  Stanford  L'nl- 
verslty  In  1895  and  began  his  colcrlul  naming 
career  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  in  California 
at  s5  a  day. 

At  33  he  was  put  In  charge  of  some  gold 
mines  In  the  Australian  desert  and  in  1899 
became  chief  raining  engineer  for  the  Chinese 
government.  His  lasting  contributions  to  hu- 
manity were  presaged  the  following  year  when 
he  directed  the  food  relief  In  Tientsin  during 
the  Boxer  RebeUlon.  Over  the  next  U  years 
Hoover's  work  took  him  to  more  tlian  a  dozen 
far  flung  countries  and  he  was  widely  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  world's  foremost  mining 
experts. 

Hoover,  having  amassed  a  comfortable  for- 
tune and  not  yet  40.  was  in  London  when 
Germany  declared  war  on  Prance  in  19I4  He 
was  Mked  by  the  American  Consul  General 
to  help  get  tourists  home.  "I  did  not  rcaliae 
It  at  the  moment.'*  he  wrote  later,  "but . . .  m.y 
engineering  career  was  over  forever.  I  was  on 
the  slippery  road  of  public  life." 

After  expediting  the  return  of  120.000 
Americans  stranded  In  Europe.  Hoover,  under 
President  WUson.  then  directed  the  emer- 
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gency  relief  of  mllUoiu  ot  etarrlng  clTlUans 
in  Oerman -occupied  Belgium  anil  Pranoe  and. 
l»ter.  throughout  central  Europe.  He  croaaed 
the  mlne-lafoated  Engllah  Chaimel  aQd  North 
Sea  40  times. 

Hla  sympathy  for  the  Buffering  people  of 
Rusila  outwetKhed  his  disdain  for  its  cppree- 
Blvc  new  Bolshevik  government,  and  aa  early 
»s  1919  Hoover  vigorously  advocated  feeding 
them  aa  well.  Snags  developed,  however,  and 
It  wag  not  untu  a  great  famine  had  momen- 
tarily humbled  the  Lenln-Trotaiy  regime  two 
years  later  that  Hoover  was  able  to  tajce  his 
program  to  the  Ru.alanj!.  some  of  vrhom  had 
reached  the  point  of  cannibalism.  "Twenty- 
tnllUon  people  are  starving,"  he  told  a  crltlt 
"Whatever  their  politics,  they  shaU  bo  fed." 
Novelist  MaiUn  Oorkl,  who  had  flrst  pub- 
licly appealed  to  America  for  aid,  wrote 
Hoover  that  "In  aU  the  history  of  human 
auffertng  (I  know  of  no)  accomplishment 
which  In  terms  of  magnitude  and  generosity 
can  be  compared  to  the  reUef  that  you  have 
actually  accomplished.  Tour  help  will  be  in- 
•cnbed  In  history  as  a  unique,  gigantic  ac- 
complishment worthy  of  the  greatest  glory 
and  wui  long  remain  In  the  memory  of  mil- 
lions of  Russians  .  .  .  whom  you  have  saved 
from  death." 

Al.«o  serving  In  Wilson's  administration,  as 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Naw.  was  another 
young  man  whose  political  star  was  rising 
fast;  Pranklln  Roosevelt.  Hoover  and  Rooee- 
velt  became  good  friends  and  early  m  IBio 
the  latter  wrote  to  their  mutual  friend  Hugh 
Gibson  that  Hoover  "Is  certainly  a  wonder, 
and  I  wish  we  could  maie  blm  President  of 
the  nnlted  States.  There  could  not  be  a 
better  one."  To  Hoosevelfs  chagrin,  however, 
when  his  wish  became  prophecy.  Hoover 
whose  politics  were  unknown  at  the  time' 
would  be  a  Republican. 

In  1921  Hoover  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
Commerce  by  President  Harding  and  was  re- 
tained by  President  CooUdge  upon  Harding's 
death.  Although  his  progressive  principles 
contrasted  sharply  with  those  of  his  two 
predecessors  and  caused  concern  among  some 
Republicans,  in  1928  the  OOP  nominated 
him  for  President  and.  In  the  first  election  he 
ever  entered.  Hoover  easily  defeated  Al  Smith 
of  New  York.  ««*jw« 

Hoover's  presidency,  as  a  whole,  w»s  an 
unfortunate  detour  In  an  otherwise  brilliant 
career.  Seldom  had  a  President  assumed 
omce  with  greater  International  stature  Tet 
Hoover  proved  singularly  unable  to  translate 
the  wellsprlng  of  admiration  Into  political 
capital.  He  was  not  above  politics;  rather,  he 
was  by  nature  doctrinaire  and  bv  practice 
woefully  inept  to  the  art  of  coinproml^ 
Added  to  these  native  handicaps  was  one 
beyond  the  power  of  any  single  Individual  to 
prevent— the  worst  depression  In  U  3  his- 
tory. 

Hoover  was  In  offloe  barely  all  months  when 
n^t,^  "  crashed  and  the  gloom  of  the 
Depression  started  spreading  across  the 
American  landscape  like  a  cold  bay  foe 
Hoover,  contrary  to  popular  Impression.  to<* 
?„^  ■  of J>wUt  and  unprecedented  actions 
to  revive  the  nation's  economy.  Although  he 
first  reUed  on  local  Initiative  and  moral  sua- 
sion he  later  turned  to  direct  federal  inter- 
Tention. 

"Although  Hoover  bad  gone  much  further 
than  any  preceding  President  In  taking  po^. 
!1  t,^^"'/"  "^o^bat  the  Depression,  be  had 
made  little  political  headway  for  himself  or 
his  party."  writes  hl.storlan  Prank  Preldel 
His  measures,  while  slgniacaot  Innovations; 
were  far  below  the  scale  economists  would 
now  consider  mlmmal  to  counter  the  defla- 
tionary spiral." 

All  of  the  government's  efforts  to  right 
the  economy  proved  Inadequate  and  when 
Hoover  drew  the  line  on  federal  aid  to  the 
unemployed  and  refused  to  cross  It,  the  stage 
was  set  for  Roosevelt  and  his  promise  of  a 
,^Z,'i!L  ^\^'  ^  generation  after  Hoovefa 
crushing  defeat  by  FDR  in  1932.  Democrats 
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would  stay  In  power  by  running  against 
what  was  ahamefidly  called  "Hoover's  De- 
pression." 

Throughout  the  rest  of  bis  life.  Hoover 
remained  convinced  that  the  nation  had 
been  on  the  road  to  recovery  to  the  summer 
of  1932.  His  voice  was  drowned  out.  however 
to  the  color  and  cacophony  of  the  coming 
New  Deal  with  Its  AAA.  TVA.  WPA  and  a 
dosen  other  agencies  and  movemenu  While 
the  Depression  obstinately  lingered  on  for 
years.  Roosevelt  and  hla  partisans  to  their 
discredit,  conttoued  to  blame  the  Depression 
on  Hoover  ("a  great  compliment  to  the  en- 
ergles  and  capacities  of  one  man."  said  the 
ek-Prealdent)  and  to  stubbornly  refuse  his 
offers  of  service.  MUUons  of  other  Ameri- 
cans also  blamed  him  for  their  woes, 
EFHRnio  TO  paivATc  Lire 

Hoover  and  hu  wife,  Lou  Henry,  retired 
to  private  life  m  Polo  Alto,  Calif.,  where  he 
swallowed  his  hurt  and  lost  himself  to  causes 
close  to  his  heart;  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America 
American  Children's  Pur:d.  better  medical 
education  and  worktag  directorships  of  a 
dozen  sclenttflc  and  educational  Institutions 
For  a  dozen  years  he  dMnt  set  foot  to  Wash- 
togton. 

Although  he  was  widely  misunderstood  by 

i^^  ■  ^2.,^"°"  "mpany  he  often  found 
reprieve.  Children  are  our  most  valuable  re- 
source. Hoover  was  fond  of  saying  and  to 
ll^^'^""^'^  practical  wayi.  he  cult" 
vated  the  resource.  He  served  as  active  chair- 
man of  the  Boys  Clubs  from  1935  untU  hla 
death  and  orlgtoated  the  Idea  for  the  Onlted 
Nations  Children  Fund  (nNICEF)  . 
^.«°°"'''  '^°  '"«»™'  B  super-uncle  to  the 
nations  youngsters,  matouined  a  dellght- 
Is.,-  voluminous    correspondence  ^th 

to^^"'  'T^'l'^S  tJ-B'   "a^wertog  their 

tat^-V  "'*'"'  "«=Pleas  with  public  amt- 
lety.  p  received  many  of  the  world's  hon- 
ors  but  once  said  his  favorite  was  this  testl- 
^°^^^  *  ""^'^  """^  "Herbert  Hoovtr  Is 

President   Truman,    scanntag    the   morning 

«d1Sd  .If  ?'  '  "tooustoe  to  Hoover's  hotel 

Whl«  loui.    ™"  '^"'""  """«'"  ">  «>• 

.r,'7?'^.- ?"«'"'  ""^  "^'o  «>•  Oval  Room 
w  i,"?^"  '"  '""'  ■'*■  President,  there  «e  a 
Jot  Of  hungry  people  to  the  world  and  U 
there  s   anybody  Who   knows  about  hung^ 

Merte  Mnf.rV.'  "  ^■""'  '«««<1  to  autS 
Merle  Miller.  -Now  there's  plenty  of  food, 
^u^t  It  s  not  to  the  right  places.  Now  I  ^t 

there'"'  \^^^'^  "  "■"■  ^^  ""  "'"1°K 
mere      .  .  and  I  saw  that  great  big  tears  were 

runntogdown  his  checks^r  knew  what  wl^ 
to  r^'         """^^  ■""  P*"*  ^y  »tt«it^lon 
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proposals  for  streamilnlng  the  ExecuUva 
Branch  were  eventually  adopted.  When  nst 
pursuing  his  favorite  hobby,  fishing  ("All 
men  are  equal  before  fish.  .  ,") .  Hoover  inu 
also  a  prolific  writer  and  lecturer. 

Well  before  his  death  at  the  age  of  90  the 
passage  of  time  hod  brought  a  new  perspec. 
tlve  to  Hoover's  life  and  prodigious  acMra. 
pllshments.  His  fellow  citizens  had  regained 
an  appreciation  for  him  and  most  of  them 
once  more  regarded  him  as  a  truly  greu 
American.  '  "^  ' 


THI  BOOVTB-IBCUAK  STOav 

The  warm  friendship  that  subsequently 
developed  between  Hoover  and  TrumiW-toe 
^J,^  ""  ^'™°  ■""  "«'=  his  prlde-TJ 
one  of  the  great  human  taterest  sketches  of 
American  history.  "The  Hoover-Truman  s'o?v 
one  day  may  rival  In  toterest  the  Mam-^JeN 
t^S  ",'«'°?">'P  "hlch  also  lnvo?v^  two 
Presidents  of  sharply  divergent  political 
views'-  «ld  Raymond  Henle^  who'^ciLrSt- 
nated  a  long  series  of  recorded  totervlews  as 
pl^^,"'  ""  ^"'""  =~'"  °^  ai^or? 

WhUe  head  of  Truman's  emergency  famtoe 

minions  of  starving  people  to  war-ravLed 
Europe  and  Asia  as  he  had  done  a  quXr 
century  earlier,  traveling  34.000  miles  In  22 
countrlffl.  At  an  age  when  moet  men  are  In 
the  grave,  he  proceeded  to  direct  two  Hoover 
Commissions,  two-thirds  of  whose  numerous 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  genUeman  frnm 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  thatik  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
this  resolution  requires  no  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  and  is  for  the  very 
worthy  purpose  of  recognizing  the  birth- 
day of  former  President  Herbert  Hoover. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man has  called  up  this  resolution  and  I 
join  him  In  support  of  It. 

Mr.  CULVER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  , 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  genUeman  from 
California  (Mr.  Wiogins)  . 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
all  Americans  should  be  proud  of  the 
humanitarian  accomplishments  of  Her- 
bert Hoover,  An  article  In  the  August  5 
1974.  WaU  Street  Journal  Indicates 
the  tremendous  contributions  Herbert 
Hoover  has  made  to  our  country  and  the 
people  of  the  world.  I  think  the  article  is 
Informative,  and  Include  It  In  my  remarks 
as  this  point: 

The  RkSTORATioN  op  Hjesbext  Hoovsx 
(By  Lee  Bodertck  and  Stephen  W.  etathls) 
Think  of  the  men  who  were  great  Presi- 
dents and  Herbert  Hoover  wont  leap  to 
mtod.  Thtok  of  the  Presidents  who  were 
great  men,  however,  and  he's  got  to  be  some- 
where near  the  top  of  the  list. 

Hoover,  who  died  to  1964  after  one  of 
the  stormiest  public  careeta  to  American 
history,  would  have  been  100  next  Satur- 
day. The  flret  of  two  Quaker  Presidents  he 
obviously  shares  something  else  with  'the 
current  occupant  of  the  White  House-  Few 
other  men  have  ridden  the  roUer  coaster  of 
public  opinion  to  such  heights  and  depths. 
Hoover,  fortunately  was  blessed  with 
longevity.  He  was  a  living  ex-Presldent  for 
more  than  three  decades — longer  than  any 
other  man  to  tX.S.  history— and  the  naUon 
agato  came  to  appreciate  and  honor  him 
as  an  outstanding  humanitarian  and  public 
servant. 

But  questions  stui  remain:  Where  do 
the  disparaging  myths  surrounding  the 
31st  President  end  and  the  facts  begto? 
How  do  you  separata  the  image  of  the  pub- 
lic Hoover— the  "rugged  Individualist"  and 
paralmonlous  President— from  that  of  the 
private  Hoover  whose  personal  generosity 
wid  love  of  chUdren  became  legendary? 
His  life  was  full  of  paradoxes. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Depression.  Hoo- 
ver gatoed  a  reputation  as  a  flint-hearted 
leader  blind  to  the  suflertog  of  others  Yet. 
as  the  instrument  of  America's  generosity 
durtog  and  after  two  world  wars,  he  did 
more  than  any  man  of  this  time  to  alleviate 
human  misery-. 

Although  a  self-made  mlUlonalre.  Hoo- 
ver, no  believer  In  lalssez-falre,  accepted 
an  unprecedented  role  for  government  con- 
trol of  the  economy. 
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He  was  convinced  that  other  men,  given 
the  will,  could  cUmb  cbe  same  road  to  suc- 
cess be  bad  climbed;  while  bis  successor, 
Franldtn  D.  Roosevelt,  who  lived  securely 
on  inherited  wealth,  came  to  represent  gov- 
emmont  benevolence  towurd  the  unem- 
ploj-ed. 

Following  hl3  presidency.  Hoover  was 
delamed  as  personifying  the  evils  of  capl- 
tallam.  Yet  he  had  refused  to  keep  much  of 
the  money  given  blm  for  public  service, 
distributing  It  instead  among  his  aides. 
"The  duty  of  public  men  In  this  republic  is 
to  lead  In  standards  of  Integrity — both  In 
mind  and  money,'"  Hoover  wrote.  "When 
there  Is  a  lack  of  honor  in  government,  the 
mOTals  of  the  whole  people  are  poisoned  .  .  ." 

Adding  to  the  difficulties  of  sorting  out 
the  "real"  Hoover  are  the  vestiges  of  the 
oorelentlng  and  disgraceful  smear  campaign 
that  dogged  him  during  and  :ong  after  his 
White  House  years.  Hoover  did  not  cause 
the  Depression.  It  came  at  the  end  of  a  de- 
ceptively prosperous  decade  In  which  Ameri- 
cans hod  grown  dizzy  with  speculative  fever. 
Nonetheless  it  was  his  bad  luck  to  be  Presi- 
dent when  the  stock  market  crashed  on 
October  29.  1938,  and  Inevitably  be  became 
the  nation's  scapegoat. 

Hoover's  very  name  became  a  hate-filled 
prefix;  To  "Hooverize  formerly  had  meant 
to  act  In  a  humanitarian  way:  now  It  meant 
to  pauperize.  Crude  wooden  shanties  were 
"HoovervlUes,"  newspapers  on  park  benches 
were  "Hoover  blankets,"  and  empty  pockets 
turned  Inside  out  were  "Hoover  flags."  Dem- 
ocrats lampooned  the  President's  initial  op- 
timism over  the  Depression.  "Profiperlty," 
they  said,  "Is  Just  Hoovering  around  the 
comer." 

HORATIO    ALGER    CABEES 

It  was  a  precipitate  fall  from  grace  for 
a  man  who  bad  known  little  else  but  suc- 
cess during  a  Horatio  Alger  career  in  which 
he  had  lived  a  lifetime  of  adventure  before 
ever  entering  the  political  arena.  An  orphan 
at  eight  when  his  mother  died,  Hoover  was 
a  member  of  the  flrst  graduating  class  at 
Stanford  University  In  1898  and  began  hla 
colorful  mining  carer  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft 
in  California  at  «6  a  day. 

At  23  he  was  put  In  charge  of  some  gold 
mines  in  the  Australian  desert  and  in  1899 
became  chief  mining  engineer  for  the  Chi- 
nese government.  His  lasting  contributions  to 
humanity  were  presaged  the  following  year 
when  be  directed  the  food  relief  In  Tientsin 
during  the  Boxer  Rebellion.  Over  the  next 
14  years  Hoover's  work  took  blm  to  more 
than  a  dozen  far  flung  countries  and  he  was 
widely  regarded  as  one  of  the  world's  fore- 
most mining  experts. 

Hoover,  having  amassed  a  comfortable 
fortune  and  not  yet  40.  was  In  London  when 
Germany  declared  war  on  France  In  1914. 
Ho  was  asked  by  the  American  Consul  Gen- 
eral to  help  get  tourlste  home.  "I  did  not 
realize  it  at  the  moment."  he  wrote  later, 
"but  ...  my  engineering  career  was  over 
forever.  I  was  on  the  slippery  road  of  pub- 
Uc  life." 

After  expedltli^  the  return  of  120,000 
Americans  stranded  In  Europe.  Hoover,  under 
President  Wilson,  then  directed  the  emer- 
gency relief  of  millions  of  starving  clvillana 
In  German -occupied  Belgium  and  France 
snd,  later,  throughout  central  E^urope.  He 
crossed  the  mlne-lnfested  English  Channel 
and  North  Sea  40  times. 

His  sympathy  for  tbe  suffering  pec^Ie  of 
Russia  outweighed  his  disdain  for  Its  oppres- 
slre  new  Bolshevik  government,  and  as  early 
«  1919  Hoover  vigorously  advocated  feed- 
lag  them  as  well,  Snp,gB  developed,  however, 
«nd  it  was  not  untu  a  great  famine  had 
mcnnentarUy  humbled  the  Lenin-Trotsky  re- 


gime two  years  later  that  Hoover  was  able  to 
take  his  program  to  the  Russians,  some  of 
whom  bed  reached  the  point  of  cannibalism. 
"Twenty  mLlUlon  people  ore  starving,"  he 
told  a  critic.  "Whatever  their  politics,  they 
shall  be  fed." 

Novelist  Maxim  Gorki,  who  had  first  pub- 
licly appealed  to  America  for  aid.  wrote  Hoo- 
ver that  "In  all  the  history  of  human  suf- 
fering (I  know  of  no)  accomplishment  which 
In  terms  of  magnitude  and  generosity  can 
be  compared  to  the  relief  that  you  have 
actually  accomplished.  Tour  help  will  be  in- 
scribed In  history  as  a  unique,  gigantic  ac- 
complishment worthy  of  the  greatest  glory 
and  wUl  long  remain  In  the  memory  of  mil- 
lions of  Russians  . . .  whom  you  have  saved 
from  death." 

Also  serving  In  Wilson's  administration, 
as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  another 
young  man  whose  political  star  was  rising 
fast:  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Hoover  and  Roose- 
velt became  good  friends  and  early  In  1020 
the  latter  wrote  to  their  mutual  friend  Hugh 
Gibson  that  Hoover  "is  certainly  a  wonder, 
and  I  wish  we  could  make  blm  President  of 
the  United  States.  There  could  not  be  a  bet- 
ter one."  To  Roosevelt's  chagrin,  however, 
when  hla  wish  became  prophecy.  Hoover, 
whose  politics  were  unknown  at  tbe  time, 
would  be  a  Republican. 

In  1921  Hoover  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  Commerce  by  President  Harding  and  was 
retained  by  President  Coolldge  upon  Hard- 
ing's death.  Although  his  progressive  prin- 
ciples contrasted  sharply  with  those  of  hla 
two  predecessors  and  caused  concern  among 
some  Republicans,  in  1928  the  GOP  nomi- 
nated him  for  President  and,  in  the  first  elec- 
tion he  ever  entered.  Hoover  easily  defeated 
Al  Smith  of  New  York. 

Hoover's  presidency,  as  a  whole,  was  an 
unfortunate  detour  in  an  otherwise  brilliant 
career.  Seldom  bad  a  President  assimied  office 
with  greater  International  stature.  Yet  Hoo- 
ver proved  singularly  unable  to  translate  the 
wellsprlng  of  admiration  Into  political  capi- 
tal. He  was  not  above  politics;  rather,  he  was 
by  nature  doctrinaire  and  by  practice  woe- 
fully Inept  in  the  art  of  compromise.  Added 
to  these  native  handicaps  was  one  beyond 
tbe  power  of  any  single  individual  to  pre- 
vent— the  worst  depression  in  US.  history. 

Hoover  was  in  oOice  barely  six  months  when 
the  nmrket  crashed  and  the  gloom  of  tbe 
Depresaion  started  spreading  across  the 
American  landscape  like  a  cold  bay  fc^. 
Hoover,  contrary  to  popular  impression,  took 
a  series  of  swift  and  unprecedented  actions 
to  revive  the  nation's  economy.  Although  he 
first  relied  on  local  Initiative  and  moral  sua- 
sion, ho  later  turned  to  direct  federal 
intervention. 

"Although  Hoover  had  gone  much  further 
than  any  preceding  President  in  taking  posi- 
tive steps  to  combat  the  Depression,  be  bad 
made  little  political  headway  for  himself  or 
hla  party,"  writes  historian  Frank  Freldel. 
"His  measures,  while  significant  Innovations 
were  far  below  tbe  scale  economists  would 
now  consider  minimal  to  counter  the  defla- 
tionary spiral." 

All  of  the  government's  efforts  to  right  the 
economy  proved  inadequate  and  when 
Hoover  drew  the  Mne  on  federal  aid  to  the 
unemployed  and  refused  to  cross  It,  the  stage 
was  set  for  Roosevelt  and  his  promise  of  a 
"new  deal."  For  a  generation  after  Hoover's 
crushing  defeat  by  FDR  In  1932,  Democrats 
would  stay  In  power  by  running  against  what 
was  shamefully  called  "Hoover's  Depression." 

Throughout  the  rest  of  his  life.  Hoover 
remained  convinced  that  the  nation  hod  been 
on  the  road  to  recovery  in  the  summer  of 
1932.  His  voice  was  drowned  out.  however, 
In  tbe  color  and  cacophony  of  the  coming 
New  Deal  with  Its  AAA  TVA,  WPA  and  a 
dozen  other  agencies  and  movements.  WhUa 
the  Depression  obstinately  lingered  on  for 


years,  Roosevelt  and  hla  partisans,  to  their 
discredit,  continued  to  blame  tbe  Depression 
on  Hoover  ("a  great  compliment  to  the  en- 
ergies and  capacities  of  one  man."  said  the 
ex-Presldent)  and  to  stubbornly  refuse  hla 
offers  of  service.  Millions  ol  other  Americana 
also  blamed  him  for  their  woes. 

aETIRXNG   TO   PBZVATS   LITB 

Hoover  and  his  wife.  Lou  Henry,  retired  to 
private  life  In  Palo  Alto  Calif.,  where  ba 
swallowed  his  hurt  and  lost  himself  in  causes 
close  to  his  heart:  the  Boys  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica. American  Children's  Fund,  better  med- 
ical education  and  workmg  directorships  ot 
a  dozen  scientific  and  educational  Institu- 
tions- For  a  dozen  years  he  didnt  set  foot  In 
Washington. 

Although  be  was  widely  misunderstood  by 
adults.  Hoover  bad  no  such  problem  with 
children,  in  whose  company  he  often  found 
reprieve.  "Children  are  our  most  valuable 
resource,"  Hoover  was  fond  of  saying  and, 
in  characteriBilcally  practical  ways  he  culti- 
vated the  resource.  He  served  as  active  chair- 
man of  tbe  Boys  Clubs  from  1935  until  hla 
death  and  originated  the  idea  for  tbe  United 
Nations  ChUdrens  Fund    (UNICKF). 

Hoover,  who  became  a  super-uncle  to  the 
nation's  youngsters,  maintained  a  delightful 
and  volummous  correspondence  with  chU- 
dren. explauimg  that  "answering  their  letters 
.  .  .  has  been  a  great  relief  from  the  haunts 
of  nlgbu  el^pless  with  public  anxiety."  Hs 
received  many  of  world's  honors  but  once 
said  bis  favorite  was  this  testimonial  from  ft 
boy's  club;  "Herbert  Hoover  is  a  good  egg." 

Shortly  after  Roosevelt's  death  in  1945, 
President  Truman,  scannmg  the  morning 
newspaper,  read  that  Hoover  was  In  Wash- 
ington. He  sent  a  limousine  to  Hoover'e  hotel 
and  had  the  former  President  broxight  to  the 
White  House. 

"They  brought  him  Into  the  Oval  Room. 
and  I  said  to  him,  'Mr.  President,  there  are 
a  lot  of  hungry  people  in  the  world  and  If 
there's  anybody  who  knows  about  hungry 
people.  It's  you.'  "  Truman  related  to  author 
Merle  Miller.  "  'Now  there's  plenty  oi  food, 
but  it's  not  in  the  right  places.  Now  Z  want 
you  to' 

"Well,  I  looked  at  blm.  He  was  sitting 
there  .  . .  and  I  saw  that  great  big  tear£  were 
running  down  hls  cheeks.  I  knew  what  wsa 
tbe  matter  with  htm.  It  was  tbe  first  time 
in  13  years  that  anybody  hod  paid  any  at- 
tention to  htm." 

THS    HOOVEB-TltU&lAK    gToST 

The  warm  friendship  that  subeequently 
developed  between  Hoover  and  Truman — the 
man  who  hod  gli'en  him  bock  his  prlde^ 
is  one  of  the  great  himaan  Interest  sketches 
of  American  history.  "Tbe  Hoover-Truman 
story  one  day  may  rival  In  Interest  the 
Adams -Jefferson  relationship  which  also  In- 
volved two  Presidents  of  sharply  divergent 
political  views,"  said  Raymond  Henle,  who 
coordinated  a  long  series  of  recorded  inter- 
views as  director  of  the  Herbert  Hoover  Orel 
History  program. 

While  head  of  Truman's  emergency  famine 
committee.  Hoover  directed  the  feeding  of 
millions  of  starving  people  in  war-ravaged 
Europe  and  A^^la  as  he  had  done  a  quarter 
centi,iry  earlier,  traveling  35.000  miles  in  23 
countries.  At  an  age  when  most  men  ore  In 
the  grave,  he  proceeded  to  direct  two  Hoover 
Commissions,  two-thirds  of  whose  numerous 
proposals  for  streamlining  the  Esecuttre 
Branch  were  eventually  adopted.  When  not 
pursuing  his  favorite  hobby,  fishing  ("AH 
men  are  equal  before  flsb.  .  .")  Hoover  wse 
also  a  prolific  writer  and  lecturer. 

Well  before  his  death  at  the  age  of  90.  the 
passage  of  time  had  brought  a  new  perspec- 
tive to  Hoover's  life  and  prodigious  accom- 
plishments. His  fellow  cltleens  had  regained 
an  appreciation  for  him  and  most  of  them 
once  more  regarded  him  as  a  truly  greet 
American. 
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Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re«se 
and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter,  on  the  .'ubject  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  Just  con- 
curred in. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  in  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  16243'  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975. 
and  for  other  purposes,  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record. 
and  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneou.";  material  and  pertinent 
tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1975 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'HA.  16243  i  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 
and  for  other  piu-poses ;  and  pending  that 
motion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
corisent  that  general  debate  be  limited  to 
not  to  exceed  3  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Mikshald 
and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Tfatre  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  tiy  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    TH«    COMMnTKT    OF    THK    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
mto  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  SUte  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  'H  R.  16243),  with  Mr. 
Rof-iEHKOwsKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  con.«ent.  the  first  read- 
l.ig  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-con.serit  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon/  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1'4  hour.s  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  ramsHALt;  vrtll  be  rec- 
ognized for )  "i  hours 

The  Chair  now  recognixes  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  alv/ays  wisely 
spent,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
money  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Every  Cabinet  officer,  every  ad- 
ml.ilstrator  of  a  Government  program, 
knows  that.  Without  money,  the  Govern- 
ment comes  to  a  screeching  halt. 

We  can  debate  whether  or  not  we  pro- 
vide too  much  or  too  little,  but  money 
is  the  essential  ingredient  of  Govern- 
ment. Yes,  the  money  of  the  taxpayer  Is 
the  lifeblood  of  the  Government. 

It  Is  not  inaccurate  to  indicate  that  in 
a  basic  sense  appropriation  bllb  are  the 
most  important  legislation  we  deal  with 
each  year.  Other  bills  cm  wait:  some- 
times they  wait  for  years;  sometimes  it 
might  be  better  if  they  waited  forever, 
but  appropriation  measures  cannot  wait. 

PROGRESS    IN    APPROPBIATION     BILLS 

I  think  the  Congress  can  take  some 
pride  in  the  fact  that  it  has  moved  along 
rather  well  in  a  genera;  sense  in  handling 
money  bills  at  this  session.  I  cannot,  of 
course,  speak  for  all  segments  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  I  can  undertake  to  speak  for 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  of  what 
we  have  done  and  are  doing  in  dealing 
with  money— Federal  money,  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

Including  the  bill  before  us.  the  House 
will  have  passed  11  of  the  13  regtilar 
appropriations  bills,  and  also  the  special 
energi-  research  and  development  bill  and 
three  supplementals,  for  a  total  of  $185 
billion. 

Those  who  say  that  Congress  is  dawd- 
ling, is  doing  nothing,  do  not  seem  to 
have  adequate  regard  for  the  S185  bil- 
lion which  we  will  have  provided  or 
dealt  with  thus  far  in  this  session,  in- 
cluding this  bill.  I  am  sure  that  If  the 
average  citizen,  who  is  preoccupied  with 
inflation  and  many  other  matters,  was 
asked  about  these  bills  which  we  have 
passed,  he  would  say,  -I  didn't  know 
that:  I  didn't  know  that."  As  In  the  TV 
commercial,  'I  didn't  know  that, "  would 
seem  to  be  an  understandable  response. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  good  way  for  the 
citizen  to  know  that  we  are  proceeding 
with  the  routine,  yet  essentia!  bu.slness  of 
the  Congress  through  every  week  and 
every  month  of  this  session.  Just  today, 
we  are  holding  two  conferences  on  ma- 
jor appropriation  bills  but  the  citizen  has 
no  opportunity  to  know  of  this  important 
development. 

The  citizen  would  have  no  alternative 
except  to  say,  "I  didn't  know  that." 

But  we  are.  indeed,  holding  con- 
ferences on  the  very  significant  Trans- 
portation approprlctlon  bill,  ind  another 
one  on  the  Trea.=ury-Postal  Service  ap- 
propriation bill.  The  people  in  the  cities 
and  in  the  countryside  are  quite  Inter- 
ested In  those  measures. 

Tomorrow,  we  have  scheduled  a  con- 
ference on  the  Public  Works-Atomic  En- 
ergy Conunlsslon  appropriation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  .speak  of  a  Congress 
trndertaking  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities 
to  the  people :  undertaking  to  take  tunely 
action  on  matters  of  such  importance  as 
the  defense  of  the  Nation  and  other  is- 
sues. 

The  people  have  seen  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  on  television,  but 
not  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 


tions, not  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foieign  Commerce,  not  other  com- 
mittees of  Congress  which  cotild  be 
enumerated. 

The  appropriation  bills  need  to  be  well 
con.sidei-ed.  and  we  miL«  not  act  In  haste. 
We  need  not  apologize  that  we  sometimes 
delay  in  making  up  our  minds  as  to  what 
to  do  about  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

We  have  enacted  certain  bills  into  law 
and  other  appropriation  measures  are 
forthcomins.  We  have  arranged,  through 
the  Committee  and  through  the  House 
and  Senate,  of  course,  for  the  orderly 
operation  of  the  Government  in  instances 
where  appropriations  have  not  pro- 
gressed to  final  enactment  doing  this 
through  a  continuing  resolution. 

We  are  trying  to  proceed  in  an  orderly 
way  to  discharge  our  responsibilities.  The 
action  of  the  House  today  is  evidence  of 
that.  Today,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  con- 
sidering the  Defense  appropriation  bill, 
and  what  does  it  involve?  It  involves  S83 
billion.  It  is  the  largest  money  bill  of  the 
session. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  CONTINUES  TO  FUNCTION 

The  legislative  process  continues  to 
function  Imperfectly,  sometimes  unwise- 
ly; but  the  legislative  process  continues 
to  function,  and  some  of  these  imperfec- 
tions and  inadequacies  are  inherent  in 
our  .system  of  government. 

We  are  presenting  the  annual  Defense 
appropriation  bill  this  year  S'i  months 
earlier  than  it  was  presented  last  year. 
This  was  made  possible  largely  because 
of  the  timely  authorization  bill  which 
moved  through  Congress  imder  the  ex- 
pert handling  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Armed  Services. 

Tlie  people  of  the  country  need  to 
know  the  affairs  of  government  continue 
to  move  forward.  Action  of  the  House 
today  Is  evidence  of  that.  We  are  con- 
tinuing to  do  our  Job.  So.  despite  the 
turbulanee,  we  are  ahead  of  last  year's 
schedule. 

NAVAL    PETBOLEOU    KESERVB 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  ask  tJie  Chairman  iMr.  Mahon)  If  he 
would  reflect  on  page  100  of  the  report, 
where  there  Is  reference  to  the  "Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve."  It  is  said  there  that 
the  appropriation  figure  for  1974  Is  zero. 
Then  there  is  a  subnote  1.  which  below 
there  says : 

Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  Plscsl 
Yeir  1974  .  .  .  was  Included  In  Operation  and 
Maintenance.  Navy  for  tiie  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve,  in  addition  to  88.334,000  .  .  . 

I  assume  from  tliat  that  the  total  last 
year  as  well  as  this  year  is  about  the 
same  approximately,  if  one  adds  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  flgiu-c  into  the 
regular  appropriation? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  the  genUeman 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  BELL  Is  the  gentleman  aware  that 
the  petroleum  reserve,  for  example,  in 
Elk  Hills  provides  for  the  reserve  to  be 
available  for  us  In  case  of  emergency  use 
because  of  a  military  need?  Is  the  gentle- 
man aware  that  that  is  what  the  provi- 
sion means? 
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Mr.  MAHON.  With  respect  to  the  naval 
petroleum  reserves  In  Alaska  and  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations followed  the  recommendaUons 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in 
dealing  with  this  Issue.  We  have  pro- 
vided some  $70  million  plus  above  the 
budget  in  order  to  carry  out.  more  or 
less,  the  program  which  has  been  advo- 
cated by  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  point 
here  is  that  that  is  not  adequate,  as 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Elk  Hills  field 
Is  not  prepared  for  emergency  use  and 
will  not  be  for  3  years.  I  think  the  fact 
that  the  appropriation  Is  so  low  could  be 
a  serious  detriment  to  us  in  the  case  of  a 
future  energy  crisis  or  in  the  case  of  a 
war  that  came  upon  us  very  quickly.  We 
would  not  have  the  use  of  that  370,000 
barrels  a  day  production. 

I  think  that  is  quite  substantial,  being 
close  to  10  percent  of  oiu'  Nation's  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
that  there  is  controversy  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  program  dealing  with  the 
oil  reserve. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  it  does  come 
down  to  money.  I  wiU  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  because  money  is  a 
very  important  part  of  our  requirements 
in  putting  that  field  in  condition  so  it 
can  be  used  for  the  country's  needs.  It 
is  not  being  used,  and  this  is  going  to  be 
a  serious  problem  for  us  in  the  future  If 
we  do  not  do  something  about  that  area. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  pre- 
sume the  gentleman's  point  is  that  we 
should  provide  additional  funds  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  BELL.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mat- 
ter, of  course,  can  and  will  be  given  fur- 
ther consideration  by  the  committee.  At 
this  point  I  wotild  not  recommend  a 
change  In  this  bill.  The  matter  of  change 
could  be  taken  up  later. 

GENEOAL  DISCnSStON  OP  BILL 

I  would  like  to  come  now  to  a  general 
discussion  of  the  bill. 

REDDCTION   RECOMUENDEO 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said,  the  blU  pro- 
rtdcs  $83,3  billion  for  defense  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  which  began  July  1.  We 
have  reduced  the  President's  request  by 
$3.7  billion.  Last  year  the  reduction  was 
not  quite  as  much  as  that,  but  it  was 
more  or  less  in  the  same  ball  park. 

We  ask  for  $4.8  billion  in  this  bill 
above  what  we  provided  In  the  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1974.  the  year 
Just  ended.  I  should  add  that  some  of 
this  reduction  is  the  result  of  action  bv 
Congress,  following  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, of  the  authorization  bill  wherein 
the  budget  as  requested  by  the  President 
was  reduced. 

We  have  undertaken  to  deal  as  wisely 
as  we  could  with  the  budget  and  with 
the  progiams  that  are  recommended 
for  the  security  of  the  Nation.  We  have 
not  indulged  in  across-the-board  re- 
ducUons.  We  have  tried  to  specify 
where  reductions  should  be  made  In  all 
areas.    Including    manpower   programs, 


research  and  development  efforts  and 
procurement  projects. 

NO   SXTPPLEMENTALS 

One  of  the  significant  things  we  have 
done  in  this  bill  is  to  alert  the  adminis- 
tration to  the  conclusion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  we  would,  only  with  great 
reluctance,  entertain  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  defense  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  Everj-  year  we  are  con- 
fronted with  supplemental  bills  for 
defense. 

We  have  tried  to  lay  dos-n  the  law  to 
the  Pentagon  that  we  will  not  look  with 
favor  upon  supplemental  requests  for 
further  defense  funds  except  as  they  re- 
late to  funds  that  are  already  in  the 
budget  for  pay  increases  which  will  be 
considered  later  in  the  fiscal  year. 

IMPACT   OP   INTUITION 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  thing  I  should 
point  out  is  that  it  is  not  humanly  pos- 
sible for  the  Defense  Department  to 
carry  out  and  to  finance  all  of  the  pro- 
grams for  which  tliese  funds  have  been 
requested  because  of  inflation.  There 
must  be  a  downward  trend,  a  downward 
tailoring  of  these  funds.  In  order  that  the 
higher  priority  programs  of  the  Defense 
Department  can  be  furided  from  within 
the  resources  available. 

I  say  this  because  the  budget  is  based 
upon  about  a  3-  to  5-percent  rate  of  In- 
flation. However,  we  have  at  this  time  an 
annual  rate  of  inflation  which  is  closer 
to  13  percent.  So  some  of  the  programs 
are  going  to  have  to  be  elimtaated  and 
some  of  them  are  going  to  have  to  be 
postponed  and.'or  restructured  as  a  re- 
sult of  inflation  and  as  a  result  of  the 
reductions  which  have  been  made  by  the 
committee  in  the  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Pentagon  people 
like  to  saj'.  in  explaining  the  defense 
budget,  that  the  budget  in  constant 
dollars  is  lower  than  it  was  last  year, 
that  it  is  lower  than  it  was  10  years  ago. 
that  it  represents  a  lower  percentage  of 
the  gross  national  product,  and  so  forth. 
There  is  some  validity  to  these  argu- 
ments. However,  we  are  confronted  in 
the  real  world  with  dealing  with  current 
dollars,  and  not  constant  dollars. 

HIGH    COST    OP    DEFENSE 

Whj'  does  defense  cost  so  much?  If  I 
maj'  have  the  attention  of  the  Members 
for  a  few  moments  I  would  like  to  explain 
In  very  elementaiy  terms  why  defense 
costs  so  much. 

In  this  bill  we  provide  for  the  procure- 
ment of  72  F-15  fighters  for  the  Air 
Force.  72  of  them.  What  do  they  cost? 
They  cost  $12  million  each.  The  total 
amount  in  this  bill  for  those  aircraft  is 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars.  That 
Ls  a  high  cost,  but  we  have  no  way  of 
reducing  the  price  downward  so  far  as 
the  committee  is  concerned. 

We  have  admonished  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  exercise  the  most  respon- 
sible management  possible  for  these  vari- 
ous programs.  Regardless,  in  just  this 
one  instance  it  will  cost  three-quarters  of 
a  billion  dollars  for  just  72  fighter-type 
aircraft. 

Our  B-52  strategic  bombers  are  getting 
old.  and  they  are  goUig  to  have  to  be  re- 
Placed.  We  have  alread.v  spent  $1.6  bil- 
lion on  the  development  of  a  replace- 


ment aircraft,  the  B-1.  It  will  cost  us 
another  $1.5  billion  to  complete  Its  de- 
velopment. It  is  a  very  expensive  pro- 
gram. It  is  estimated  that  the  B-1  bomb- 
ers will  cost,  per  copy,  mind  you,  $62 
million  per  aircraft.  And  I  would  esti- 
mate that  by  the  time  the  production  is 
imderway  the  cost  wUl  have  escalated  to 
probably  as  much  as  $80  million. 

If  we  are  to  carry  out  these  prx>grams 
of  providing  for  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try, as  recommended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  we  have  to  provide  the  funds 
that  are  necessary. 

We  might  look  at  the  Navy  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  P-14  is  a  t>'pe  of  fighter  air- 
craft for  the  Navy  made  In  the  State  of 
New  York  at  a  cost  of  about  $15  million 
an  airplane.  We  finance  in  tills  bill  50  of 
these  airplanes  at  a  cost  of  $700  milhon 
plus. 

So  when  you  spend  money  In  large 
chunks  like  that  you  can  understand 
why  the  costs  run  up  so  rapidly  into  the 
multibiUlons  of  dollars. 

The  nuclear  powered  attack  subma- 
rine cost  is  $167  million.  The  develop- 
ment cost  of  the  program  is  atraut  $200 
million. 

We  do  not  have  a  new  aircraft  car- 
rier in  this  bill.  We  had  one  last  vear  and 
when  fully  equipped,  It  will  cost  about  $1 
billion.  It  is  estimated  that  we  will  have 
a  request  for  another  one  in  a  year  or 
two. 

Even  the  smaller  warships  have  be- 
come more  expensive.  For  example,  de- 
stroyer type  ships  cost  $94  million  each. 
A  patrol  frigate.  $62  million  each.  A  nu- 
clear powered  frigate  to  escort  the  nu- 
clear powered  carrier  now  costs  $270 
million,  or  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  for  a  single  escort  ship. 

We  have  had  con.'siderable  discussion 
over  the  months  on  the  Trident  subma- 
rine. The  development  costs  alone  for 
the  Trident  submarine,  including  mis- 
siles, is  $3.4  billion-  That  is  why  you  can- 
not go  out  and  buy  a  whole  stable  of  Tri- 
dents. It  will  cost  about  $12  bllhon  to 
buy  10  of  them,  complete  with  missiles 
and  shore  facilities. 

We  need  to  have  tanks  for  tlie  Army. 
We  have  510  of  them  in  this  bill.  They 
cost  $350,000  per  copy. 

The  Army  requires  something  like 
1.300  helicopter  gtm  ships  to  support 
ground  forces,  and  to  knock  out  enemy 
tanks.  The  Cobra  gunships  in  the  budget 
this  year  cost  $1.4  million  each. 

PERSONNEL    COSTS 

So  I  could  go  on  and  on  here,  and  re- 
count the  costs  that  are  involved  in  the 
various  weapons  s.vstems.  but  the  major 
cost  today  really  is  in  personnel  More 
than  55  percent  of  the  money  in  this  bill 
will  go  for  pay  and  allowances  for  per- 
sonnel. 

Back  as  late  as  1968  it  cost  about 
$5,000  in  pay  and  allowances  for  a  mill- 
tao'  man  or  woman  In  service.  Today 
it  cc  Its  about  SIO.OOO  We  are  tning  to 
help  mak?  t.  'e  all-volunteer  Army  a  suc- 
cess. The  Dep  irtment  of  Defense  is  work- 
ing heroically  to  make  it  succeed  In 
order  to  help  they  have  asked  for  $100 
million— $100  million  in  1  year— for  ad- 
vertising to  help  promote  the  all-volun- 
teer force.  Would  the  Members  care  to 
speculate  on  how  much  it  costs  to  try 
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to  recruit  the  all-volunteer  force?  Six 
hundi-ed  mlUlon  dollars  Just  for  recruit- 
ment alone.  So  It  Is  understandable  that 
defense  costs  are  verj'  great.    ____ 

We  have  reduced  civilian  personnel, 
both  In  filled  and  unfilled  positions,  by 
33.000.  For  military  personnel,  men  and 
women  in  uniform,  we  recommend  a  re- 
duction of  about  18.000  personnel,  and  we 
have  specified  where  these  reductions 
must  be  made. 

THmiATS  lO  PEACE 

So  I  would  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
defense  costs  a  lot,  but  we  live  in  a  turbu- 
lent world.  All  of  the  turbulence  in  this 
world  is  not  confined  to  Washington,  I 
would  warn  the  Members.  The  Middle 
East  is  at  a  boiUng  point.  Nobody  Icnowa 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  that  oll-rlch 
area  where  passions  are  so  aroused  at 
this  time.  We  have  to  maintain  our  mili- 
tary strength  and  our  military  superior- 
ity. We  are  not  unaware  of  developments 
In  Turkey  and  Greece  and  Cyprus  and 
the  threat  of  more  aggres.'slve  war  In  that 
area  of  the  world.  We  know  that  there  Is 
a  difficult  and  unstable  situation  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  we  are  not  unaware 
of  the  various  threats  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  country.  So  we  do  not 
apologize  for  the  size  of  this  bill.  We 
regret  that  It  Is  necessary  to  present  a 
bill  this  large,  but  adequate  defense  la 
expensive,  as  I  have  just  Illustrated. 

There  are  many  who  would  like  for  It 
to  be  larger,  and  there  are  many  who 
would  like  to  reduce  it.  One  cannot  prove 
with  absolute  and  precise  certainty  Just 
where  the  right  figure  Is.  but  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  done  its 
best  to  bring  the  Members  a  bill  which 
they  can  confidently  support. 

HON.   WllJJAM   £.   M1H5HAU. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  work  through  the  years  on 
the  defense  bill  nith  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Cleveland.  Ohio  (Mr. 
MuiSHALL)  the  top  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions He  has  placed  the  welfare  of  the 
country  above  all  other  considerations, 
PoUtically  or  otherwise.  As  I  see  him  here 
on  the  floor  toe' jy,  I  am  reminded  that 
when  this  bill  is  presented  next  year,  he 
will  not  be  with  us  because  he  has  chosen 
not  to  run  again  for  his  seat  In  Con- 
gress at  the  end  of  the  present  ses- 
sion. But  as  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  as  one  who  has  served  upon 
It  for  a  number  of  years — since  1939,  to 
be  more  specific — I  should  like  to  salute 
this  distinguished  patriot,  this  wise  and 
understanding  legislator,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  iMr.  Minshall).  The  Mem- 
bers win  be  hearing  from  him  later  In 
regard  to  this  bill. 

CONCLUSIDH 

We  are  not  unanimous  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  this  bill,  but 
we  are  very  nearly  so  Some  amendments 
will  be  offered  which  I  hope  will  not  be 
accepted. 

This  is  about  all  I  should  say  at  the 
moment.  If  one  needs  to  know  more 
about  this  bill,  do  not  necessarily  read 
my  speech;  read  the  report  which  con- 
tains the  details.  The  report  contains  171 
pages.  If  the  Members  are  interested, 
they  can  read  the  12.000  pages  of  hear- 
ings. 
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In  our  system  we  have  to  trust  some- 
body, and  through  my  years  of  service 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appro- 
priations, which  runs  back  for  more  than 
a  couple  of  decades.  I  liave  found  that 
the  Congress  generally  supports  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations when  it  comes  to  the  defense 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  yield  at  this  time  to 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  from  Colo- 
rado, who  is  apparently  trying  to  get  my 
attention. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  did  not  want  to  interrupt  the 
gentleman's  remarks  but  I  want  to  ask 
him  a  question.  I  have  read  some  disturb- 
ing articles  lately  which  indicate,  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  are  true  or 
not.  which  is  the  reason  for  my  question, 
but  I  have  seen  that  after  we  have  paid 
this  high  price  for  this  equipment  which 
we  have  gotten  at  the  various  prices  for 
tanks  and  airplanes  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  the  Defense  Department  then 
gives  the  equipment  away  at  a  lower 
value.  The  department  evidently  marks 
the  value  down  for  Inventory  and  then 
the  equipment  is  given  away  to  the  coun- 
tries at  a  lower  value  and  then  we  re- 
place the  equipment  at  this  higher  cost. 
Can  the  gentleman  give  us  the  facts  on 
that? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  Issue  was  thor- 
oughly discussed  in  connection  with  the 
$2.2  billion  of  aid  to  Israel  at  an  ear- 
lier time.  It  is  true  that  In  the  disposition 
of  weapom:  they  are  given  away  or  often 
sold  at  a  lower  price  than  the  replace- 
ment cost.  That  Is  about  the  way  it  is  in 
the  Defense  Department.  That  Is  about 
the  way  it  is  In  civilian  life  also.  It  is 
true  that  the  people  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment are  not  perfect  in  their  han- 
dling of  matters  and  we  are  consistently 
on  the  alert  to  secure  more  efficiency. 
We  have  now  40  or  SO  investigators  from 
the  committee  working  month  in  and 
month  out  to  try  to  secure  better  infor- 
mation and  more  efficient  operation  In 
the  Department.  Also  we  have  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
for  whom  we  provide  about  $121  million 
a  year.  They  are  charged  with  Investi- 
gating various  operations  and  we  charge 
them  with  this  responsiblhty  and  we 
confer  with  them  about  areas  of  econ- 
omies In  the  operation  of  various  portions 
of  the  Government.  So  we  make  no  pre- 
tense that  mistakes  do  not  occur  and  that 
there  is  no  waste,  but  we  are  doing  the 
best  we  can  to  cope  with  it.  I  think  as  a 
result  of  our  efforts  some  degree  of  suc- 
cess is  achieved. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  It  not 
also  true  that  frequently  material  which 
is  made  available  to  other  countries  la 
aging  equipment,  some  of  it  more  or  less 
obsolescent,  and  naturally  it  will  be 
priced  out  at  what  it  appears  to  be  worth 
at  the  time  and  not  at  the  replacement 
cost  of  modem  equlpmient?  It  Is  Inevi- 
table If  we  are  going  to  dispose  of  some 
equipment  to  other  countries  that  we  will 
do  so  at  less  than  what  It  would  cost  ua 
to  replace  It  with  newer,  modem  equip- 
ment. 


UKOBUGATTS  ANO   mrexPSKDEl)   BALAITCIS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  mention  something  that  usually 
occurs  In  the  debate  in  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Defense  Department,  and  If 
the  members  will  turn  to  pages  9  and  10 
of  the  re.Dort  they  will  see  a  statement 
about  the  unexpended  and  unobligated 
balances  available  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment at  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal 
year  which  total  something  in  the  area 
of  S45  billion.  We  are  inclined  to  say 
why  give  them  the  new  money  when 
they  have  these  unexpended  and  un- 
obhgated  balances?  That  is  a  legitimate 
question,  but  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion Is  that  we  believe  In  full  fund- 
ing and  we  think  we  ought  to  take  the 
full  shock  of  what  a  nuclear  carrier,  for 
instance,  costs  at  one  time  and  we  ought 
to  provide  the  money  in  the  beginning 
Usually  all  of  the  funds  are  not  required 
during  the  first  few  years,  but  we  pro- 
vide the  money  and  we  see  the  full  cost 
of  the  investment  we  are  making  and 
the  enormity  of  the  cost.  So  we  do  fund 
these  procurement  programs  fully  from 
the  beginning. 

But  let  me  point  this  out.  These  funds 
last  in  the  case  of  shipbuilding  and  con- 
version for  5  years,  and  for  2  years  for 
research  and  development  and  for  3 
years  for  other  types  of  procurement. 
That  explains  why  we  have  large  unobli- 
gated balances. 

For  example,  we  have  provided  In  this 
bill  over  $3  billion  to  the  Navy  to  build 
ships.  Some  ships  will  not  be  completed 
lor  5  years:  but  we  provide  the  funds 
now.  Some  of  the  fimds  will  not  be  obli- 
gated for  quite  a  number  of  years. 

Therefore,  the  tables  will  show  that 
the  funds  are  unobligated  In  some  In- 
stances and  they  wUl  show  In  many  In- 
stances they  are  unexpended.  They  are 
not  available  for  other  purposes,  unless 
the  concurrence  of  Congress  Is  re- 
quested and  given. 

WAS    HESEXVE    STOCKS    FOB  Mtrn^ 

There  are  a  number  of  Items  that  will 
be  before  us  during  the  debate  today.  It 
will  be  said  that  we  Include  funds  for  a 
buildup  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  be 
used  In  the  event  of  trouble  in  Asia,  for 
Instance.  We  are  also  providing  money 
here  for  the  procurement  of  arms  and 
ammunition  which  will  be  held  to  this 
coimtry  for  our  own  stockpiles.  If  these 
weapons  or  ammunition  are  required  In 
Asia  or  elsewhere  to  support  what  Is 
called  the  Nixon  doctrine  of  providing 
equipment  rather  than  manpower,  then 
these  funds  will  be  available.  They  will 
be  available  not  only  for  Southeast  Asia 
or  that  part  of  the  world,  they  could  be 
available  for  the  Middle  East,  as  was  the 
case  when  the  Arab-Israeli  war  broke 
out  a  few  months  ago. 

I  trust  that  Members  will  study  the 
report  and  come  to  an  agreement  that 
this  is  about  the  best  we  can  do  under 
the  circumstances. 

I  think  It  is  time  for  me  to  yield  the 
floor.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  Do  I  understand  there  to 
available  to  the  Defense  Department  at 
the  present  time  $40  billion  to  »50  billion 
In  addition  to  what  Is  proposed  to  be 
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made  available,  some  $83  biUlon  in  this 
bill? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  aware  of  that.  That  matter 
has  been  discussed  every  year.  The  entire 
$83  billion  m  this  bill  are  not  going  to 
be  spent  to  this  fiscal  year.  That  portion 
of  it  for  personnel,  the  pay  of  mihtary 
and  civilian  personnel  and  a  lot  of  other 
costs  will  be  spent,  but  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  aircraft  and  ships  will  not  be 
spent  by  and  large  In  this  fiscal  year,  so 
it  is  that  ktod  of  animal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  not  aware  with 
full  fimding,  for  Instance,  of  a  carrier 
authorized — I  do  not  believe  there  Is  a 
carrier  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  correct,  there  Is 
not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  not? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  Is  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  not  a  carrier  in 
this  bill,  but  there  are  a  number  of  ships. 

Mr.  MAHON.  But  if  there  was,  It  would 
be  full-funded  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  not  aware  of  that, 
but  we  fund  them  for  the  full  period  of 
construction. 

CEHT1UL  INTCLUGENCS  AGENCT 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Over  the  years  I  have 
become  more  and  more  disturbed  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  lack 


of  information  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  about  it.  It  is  my  assumption 
that  money  to  fund  this  Agency  is  within 
the  bill  that  is  now  before  us.  Is  that  a 
correct  assumption? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  in  any  range  of  figures  at  all  about 
how  much  money  is  provided,  even  to  the 
closest  say  $100  million? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well,  I  could,  but  under 
the  law  the  CIA  operation  generally  Is 
secret.  It  is  the  major  intelligence  agency 
of  oiu-  Government  and  it  would  not  be 
appropriate  for  me  to  say  how  much 
money  is  appropriated  In  this  bill  or 
otherwise  for  the  Central  Intelhgence 
Agency:  but  I  would  say  that  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  and  Defense  Appropriations  ride 
herd  over  these  programs  as  best  they 
can. 

We  cannot  keep  up  with  each  and 
every  little  development  in  connection 
with  the  Intelligence  agencies  of  our 
Government;  but  we  do  the  best  we  can 
to  protect  the  public  Interest.  We  are  not 
always  successful,  but  generally  speak- 
ing, I  think  we  are.  I  will  be  glad  to  talk 
to  the  gentleman  privately  about  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  I  think  the  public 
does  have  a  great  Interest  In  this.  Can 
the  gentleman  tell  me  approximately 
how  many  Members  of  Congress  know 
how  much  money  Is  In  the  bill  for  the 
CIA? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  not  know  par- 
ticularly. 

SUMMARY  OF  SflL  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORIES 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Would  it  be  as  many  as 
10? 

Mr.  MAHON.  More  than  10.  as  many 
as  30.  probably.  I  do  not  have  the  exact 
number. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  other  question? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
Defense  Department  put  this  money — 
the  total  fully  funded  money — out  to 
pasture  and  collect  Interest  on  it? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No.  because  the  money 
is  not  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury  at 
all.  It  is  Just  a  conunitment.  It  Is  a  book- 
keeping operation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  only  used  as  it  is 
drawn  down? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  mean,  as  it  Is  required 
and  drawn  down  on  the  Treasur5'? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  It  is  not  out  at  in- 
terest? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  is  the  revenue-sharing 
money. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
leave  granted  earlier,  I  would  like  to 
place  in  the  record  a  summary  tabula- 
tion of  the  bill  and  a  statement  setting 
forth  in  detail  some  of  the  major  rec- 
ommendations of  the  committee. 


ApproprutiOfl. 

Tisulyuf  1974 

(new  ooiigalioAat 

aiithohty) 


Revised  budget 

•sllmate,  fiscal 

yeir  1975  (new 

obligittonal 

cutlNfity) 


Committee  bill  compired  with— 

AppropfiitiOfl,        Budlet  estimtt^ 
focel  yeer  1974         fiscal  year  197S 


Title  I— MHItary  persoitnel S24. 183. 2G4.  OOO 

Title  II— Retired  militarv  personnel 5.  ISO.7DO.000 

Title  III— Operation  and  maintenance 23,923.702  MO 

True  IV— Procurement 17  030  922  000 

Transfer  from  oilier  accounts (499.900,000) 

Title  V— Research.  (Jevelopment.  test,  and  evaluatioo 8,175.958.000 

Transfer  Irom  oilier  eccounts (3,500,000).. 

Title  VI~Speci»l  loreign  currency  proeram ....  Z.600,000                2  900  666 

Title  VII— Military  assistance.  South  Vietnamese  forces (1.018,000.000)      (l,4So! 000,000) 

Tianster  from  other  accounts ,., . 

Tille  Vlll-General  orovisions  (aitditlonal  transfer  atitttofity.  see.  834) (625. 6b6.'6oO} <7S6.6o().'d66' 

Title  IX— Related  agency— Delense  Manpower  Commission..- 4(10,000                1.100.000 


{24.774.468.000 
O.OtO.SOO.0OO 
27.049.343.000 
19.BK.E17.000 

9.i22,«9.006 


(24. 478. 748. 000 
6.040,600.000 
25,513,480.000 
17. 544. 817. 000 
(332  600.000) 
1.790.125.000 


2.900.000 
922.600000 
(77,400.0001 

(7saaoo,ooo) 
1,100,000 


Total  Department  of  Defense  (NOA) 71, 467, 446,  OOO       87. 057. 497. 000  83, 294  370. 000 

Transfer  from  otiw  accounts (503,300,000) (410  000  000) 

Total  fundlni  available 78.970,746.000        87.057.497.000  83.704.370  000 

Transfer  aulhocity (625.000,000)         (750,000.000)  (750  DMIOOO) 


+8295.484,000 

+889.901.000  . 
+  1.589,778,000 
+513.  995.  OOO 
(-167.200.000) 
+614.267.000 
(-3.500,000) 
+300.000  . 
.1-922.  600.  OOO 
(+77,400,000) 
(+12i.0OO.O(Bi 
+700,000  . 


+4. 826. 924,  OX 

(-93.300.000) 
+4.  733. 624. 000 
(+125,000.000). 


-S295  720.000 

-I'jji.  863  OOO' 

-2.J21.B0O.0OO 

1^312  600.  000) 

-532.344,000 


-922.500.000 
(^77.400.000) 


-3,763.127,0001 
(^410  000.000) 
-3  353  l?T,000 


Distribution  by  organilational  component: 

Army. _ 20.660.497,0110 

transfer  from  othei  accounts (232.  500, 000). 

NW-  26,073,754,000 

Transfer  from  other  accotints (156.800.000) 

'rrfoice .  _ 24.428.492.000 

Transfer  from  other  actoiints . (114, 000, 000) 

Oetense  aeeoctoSiOSD , 2  1  S3  603  000 

Retired  muitary  personnel , , 5  150  700  000 

Military  assistance.  South  Vielnanmtrerca _ (1,018,000,000) 

Transfer  from  other  accounts,   ..." 

Belated  agency— Defense  Manpower  Commission 400.066 


22.321.454,000 
28,797,959,666" 
27, 293,'462,d66" 


2.602.982,000 
6.040.600,000 
(1,450,000,000) 


20.348.210.000 

(191. 000,  OOO) 

27,240,652,000 

(411.800,1100) 

25,701194,000 

03,100,000) 

3,039,014,000 

6.040600.000 

922,600.000 

(77.400.000) 

1, 100,000 


-312.297  000 
(-34.500,000) 

+1.166.898.000 
(-116  000,000) 

+1,273,702,000 
(-20,201,000) 
+885,411.000 
+«89.900  000 
+922.  600. 000 
(+77  400.010) 
+700.000  - 


-1,973.  244. too 

(+I9«.0».OOI)) 
-1  557.307.000 
(^40.  900. 000) 
-1.591  201000 
(+93. 800.  OOO) 
+436.032.000 

'"*922,666.'o6o' 
(+77.400,000) 


Total.  Department  of  Defense  (NOA) 78  467  446,000 

TiansJef  from  other  accounts „ (503,300,000) 

Total  funding  available ,-. 78  970  746  000 

Transfer  authority (625  OOO'OOO) 


87. 057.  497.  OOO 
(7S0.  OCO.  000) 


83,294,370,000 
(410,000,000) 

83  704, 37a  000 
(750  noo.  000) 


+4,826.924.000 
(-93. 308. 000) 
+4,733.624.000 
(+125.000.000). 


-3,763,127.000 
(+410,000,000 
-3, 353. 127.  OOO 


PsxscueNEL  coaTB 

Total  personnel  costs — military  and 
cirillan — will  continue  to  consume  be- 
tween 55  and  60  percent  of  the  $90  plus 
billion  total  new  obligatlonal  authority 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
In  all  appropriations.  Includeij  In  this 
cxx — 1700— Part  ao 


percentage  estimate  Is  the  pay  and  al- 
lowances of  military  and  civilian  em- 
ployees including  reservists.  This  por- 
tion of  the  request,  which  Is  referred  to 
as  the  direct  personnel  cost  will  require 
about  45  percent  of  the  Defense  budget 
before  pay  raises.  Retired  pay  for  mili- 
tary personnel  will  consume  another  6.5 


percent  of  the  budget.  The  remaining 
Items  which  In  the  aggregate  is  referred 
to  as  "general  personnel  support"  is  the 
most  difficult  to  analyze.  Included  in  this 
category-  are  such  items  as  famiLv  hous- 
ing, medical  support,  individual  training, 
overseas  dependents  education,  recruit- 
ing and  examining,  and  base  operating 
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support.  These  items  add  another  6  to 
10  percent  to  the  estimated  total  person- 
nel cost. 

Personnel  related  costs  have  been  con- 
suming an  ever  larger  share  of  the  De- 
fense budget  for  the  past  10  years.  Dur- 
ing the  past  3  years  this  trend  has  been 
held  in  check  largely  by  reducing  the 
numbers  of  military  personnel  employed. 
The  committee's  action  on  the  fiscal  year 
1975  budget  should  keep  the  percentage 
of  the  Defense  budget  devoted  to  per- 
sonnel expenditures  level  or  entail  a 
slight  down  turn.  This  is  done  through 
the  proposal  to  make  a  relatively  small 
reduction  In  the  numbers  of  military  per- 
sonnel, a  larger  reduction  in  the  numbers 
of  civilian  personnel,  and  by  not  reduc- 
ing various  hardware  procurement  pro- 
grams as  much  as  has  been  the  case  in 
recent  years. 

Th?  bUl  Includes  funds  to  support 
about  2.160.000  military  man-years.  It  is 
difficult  to  translate  the  committees 
man-year  reduction  of  18.000  into  an 
end  strength  reduction,  as  explained  in 
the  report  on  page  12.  However,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  tho  maximum  end  strength 
reduction  which  would  result  would  be 
about  21.000.  This  is  a  reduction  which 
is  midway  between  the  positions  of  the 
two  oodies  on  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. The  House  proposed  a  reduction  of 
about  2.800  and  the  Senate  49.000 
Eventually,  the  conferees  agreed  on  the 
House  position. 

Th3  largest  portion  of  the  reduction 
m  this  bill— 8.000  man-years— occurs  in 
the  Air  Force  because  a  program  to  in- 
crease the  surg3  capability  of  the  mili- 
tary airlift  fleet  by  incrcadng  the  number 
of  active  duty  crews  and  mechanics  per 
aircraft  fa:Ied  authorijation.  This  in- 
crease in  airlift  capability  will  be  made 
throu;,h  an  expansion  in  the  Air  Force 
Rfsene  Hovever.  it  will  take  a  year  or 
tT.o  longer  to  develop  the  full  additional 
sur?e  capability  using  reservists. 

The  reduction  In  direct  hire  civili.n 
personnel  Is  about  32.300  from  a  request 
of  1027.327.  Insofar  as  the  committee 
can  determine,  nearly  all  of  the  positions 
eliminated  are  vacant  positions.  Thus  in 
many  cases  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the 
budget  by  the  full  man-year  cost  be- 
cause redaction  in  force  rules  do  not 
apply,  nor  Is  it  necessary  to  provide  sev- 
erance pay. 

SICmriTMiNT  OF  NONHIGH  SCHOOL  OUSCATCS 

The  bill  dots  not  include  a  provision 
sunilar  to  last  year's  provision  which 
limited  the  recruitment  of  high  school 
dropouts  to  not  more  than  45  percent. 
This  section  was  deleted  in  order  to  avoid 
the  controversy  which  this  provision 
created.  However,  data  made  available 
to  the  committee  this  year  only  rein- 
forces the  committee's  position  that  the 
high  school  graduate  is  a  much  better 
employment  risk. 

The  proportion  of  nonprior  service 
male  recruits  who  enlisted  in  the  Armed 
Services  with  a  high  school  diploma  dur- 
ing fl.scal  year  1974  continued  to  decline 
In  fiscal  year  1973,  about  53  percent  of 
Army  male  nonorior  service  recruits  held 
a  high  school  diploma.  These  enlistment 


rates  for  personnel  in  this  category 
dropped  to  about  42  percent  last  fiscal 
year.  The  Marine  Corps  experienced  onlv 
a  small  decline  in  the  numbers  of  male 
nonprior  service  personnel  who  hold  a 
high  school  diploma  from  48.5  percent  to 
47.7  percent. 

F»M    t^SE    or    MIUTABT    PEitSONNeL 
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The  committee  report  goes  into  con- 
siderable detail  on  the  problem  of  loan- 
ing military  personnel  to  other  agencies 
and  offices  of  the  Government  without 
proper  reimbursement  from  these  users. 
Also,  the  committee  has  found  a  number 
of  instances  where  U.S.  military  person- 
nel have  been  used  to  benefit  other  gov- 
ernments, but  where  no  reimbursement 
is  made  either  through  the  !HAP  or  MASF 
programs  or  in  direct  payments.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  each  of  the  military  services 
goes  its  own  way  as  to  how.  when,  and 
imder  what  terms  costs  associated  with 
the  u.^e  of  military  persotmel  should  be 
reimbursed.  The  committee  made  a  re- 
duction of  S42  miUlon  in  new  obligational 
authority  and  asked  the  services  to  make 
up  as  much  of  the  reduction  as  possible 
m  fiscal  year  1975  through  collections 
from  users  of  military  labor. 

CORRECTTON   OF  ANTIBEnCIENCT   ffTATUTr 
VIOLATION 

The  bUl  includes  $43,356,000  which  wUl 
restore  from  deficit  balance  military  per- 
sonnel appropriations  which  were  spent 
in  excess  of  availability.  An  investigation 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  on  this 
matter  will  continue.  In  addition,  the 
committee's  report  makes  certain  recom- 
mendations on  the  use  of  "M"  or  old  year 
accotmts  and  financial  management  in 
the  Navy  in  general. 

HCAOQUARTERS       AND      DEPLOTMEWTS      IN      THE 
WESTERN    PACIFIC 

The  committee  spent  a  good  portion 
of  its  efforts  reviewing  U.S.  military  op- 
erations and  deployments  in  the  Pacific. 
The  committee's  recommendations  for 
changes  In  the  command  structure  and 
deployment  in  this  region  arc  spelled  out 
in  length  in  the  report.  However,  because 
of  the  militarj'  sensitivity  of  uome  of  the 
information  relating  to  this  matter,  all 
of  the  details  cannot  be  expressed  in  the 
report.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
been  provided  with  a  classified  staff  study 
of  this  matter.  While  the  dollar  impacts 
of  the  committee's  recommendations  are 
not  particularly  significant  in  fi.scal  year 
1975.  implementation  of  the  recommen- 
dation could  have  a  significant  impact  on 
the  defense  budget  in  future  years. 

The  various  headquarters  in  the  Pacific 
region  are  too  numerous  and  too  large 
for  the  forces  deployed  in  the  U  S  Pa- 
cific command  today.  The  committee  has 
reduced  headquarters  operations  In  the 
region  by  $10  million  In  the  mUltary 
personnel  appropriation.  The  committee 
expects  that  some  of  the  reduction  made 
in  civilian  personnel  strengths  will  also 
be  allocated  to  these  headquarters  The 
Army  has  already  announced  the  ter- 
mination of  Headquarters.  U.S.  Army  Pa- 
cific. The  committee  recommends  some 
similar  changes  for  the  other  service  com- 
ponent headquarters  within  CTNCPAC 
The    Headquarters    U.S.    Pacific    Fleet 


would  be  disestablished,  with  residual 
functions  transferred  to  CINCPAC.  The 
committee  suggests  a  reduction  in  over- 
all size  for  Fleet  Marine  Forces,  Pacific 
Headquarters  and  Headquarters,  U.S.  Pa- 
cific Air  Forces. 

The  committee  also  suggests  the  re- 
structuring of  headquarters  in  Japan, 
with  the  commander,  U.S.  Naval  Forces, 
Japan  designated  Commander  of  a  new 
consolidated  U.S.  Forces.  Japan  Head- 
quarters. 

The  committee  has  recommended 
some  U.S.  force  reductions  in  Korea,  pri- 
marily in  the  area  of  support  and  admin- 
istrative troops.  However,  it  is  also 
proposed  that  certain  air  defense  artil- 
lery missions  be  turned  over  to  the  ROK 
Army  and  that  an  Army  missile  orga- 
nization be  disestablished  and  not  re- 
placed by  a  newer  missile  system.  Certain 
suggestions  are  made  to  reorganize  and 
consolidate  the  headquarters  structure 
in  Korea.  Finally,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  changes  be  made  in  the  de- 
ployment of  the  remaining  U.8.  division 
in  order  to  enable  to  have  it  serve  as 
both  a  true  Korean  theater  reserve  divi- 
sion as  well  as  a  Pacific  region  reserve 
division.  These  changes  Involve  moving 
the  division  south  from  the  DMZ  into 
a  reserve  position  and  replace  ROK  aug- 
mentation troops  in  the  division  struc- 
ture with  U.S.  personnel. 

EUROPEAN  REDtrCTTONS 

No  Significant  reductions  or  changes 
In  our  European  forces  are  proposed  In 
this  bill.  The  committee  felt  that  this 
was  not  a  propitious  time  in  which  to 
propose  any  changes.  However,  this  is 
an  area  where  a  detailed  review  of  our 
command  structure  and  deployments 
should  be  made  in  future  years. 

PERMANENT    CHANCE    OF   STATION   TRAVEL 
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The  committee  made  a  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  the  DOD  request  for  Sl.611.000.000 
to  move  personnel  and  their  belongings 
from  one  permanent  duty  station  to 
another  in  fiscal  year  1975.  As  a  result 
of  a  committee  directed  uniform  defini- 
tion of  what  constitutes  a  move,  a  far 
more  detailed  examination  of  the  request 
was  possible  this  year  than  in  previous 
years.  Based  upon  this  review,  the  com- 
mittee is  recommending  a  reduction  of 
$27,390,000  in  the  Navy  request  and 
$22,300,000  in  the  Air  Force  request. 

The  committee  is  also  directing  that 
further  steps  be  taken  to  make  more  uni- 
form the  PCS  accounting  systems  of  the 
various  services. 

The  committee  also  recommends  that 
travel  payments  for  reenllstment  be  ter- 
minated because  travel  Is  not  required 
nor  is  It  performed.  This  will  save  about 
$22  million  annually. 

The  committee  bill  includes  about  $177 
million  for  full  travel  benefits  for  Junior 
enlisted  personnel  in  grades  E-1  through 
E-4.  This  will  be  a  very  costly  package 
of  benefits  In  that  it  could  Involve  an 
annual  cost  of  up  to  $200  million.  The 
eventual  addition  of  30,000  to  50.000  ad- 
ditional US.  dependents  in  overseas 
areas  will  cause  additional  pressure  for 
the  building  and  operation  of  new 
schools,   hospitals,   stores,   et   cetera  in 


areas  where  serious  consideration  must 
be  given  to  deployment  draw  downs,  not 
increases. 

GRADE  STRtJCTURE 

The  committee  has  again  this  year  in- 
cluded a  funding  limitation  which  will 
force  the  allocation  of  the  appropriate 
portion  of  the  military  personnel  strength 
reduction  to  the  higher  ranking  commis- 
sioned officer  grades.  The  committee  In- 
cluded similar  language  in  the  House- 
passed  version  of  last  year's  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill.  The  application  of  the 
language — section  846 — is  different,  how- 
ever, in  that  it  applied  only  to  the  total 
numbers  of  officers  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  grades  0-4  to 
O-IO  and  does  not  place  specific  limita- 
tions on  each  service. 

RESERVE    FORCES 

In  summary,  the  committee  added 
$88,000,000  to  the  bill  to  finance  the  in- 
crease of  44.656  in  authorized  paid  drill 
training  strength.  This  increase  Is  par- 
tially off.set  by  reductions  in  certain  re- 
serve per!!onnel  programs  such  as  travel 
expenses,  overseas  training  exercises, 
school  and  special  training,  additional 
drills  for  aviators,  and  in  the  number  of 
resei-ve  personnel  on  full  time  active 
duty  under  the  provisions  of  title  10 
section  265  of  the  code. 

The  committee  believes  that  action  on 
the  48.000  structured  space  reductions 
in  the  Army  reserve  components  shoiUd 
be  delayed  pending  completion  of  the 
study  which  is  imderway  within  the  DoD 
and  an  opportunity  for  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees  to  review  any 
plan  emanating  from  the  OSD  study. 

OPERATION  AND   MAINTENANCE 

For  operation  and  maintenance,  the 
budget  requested  $27.0  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  The  appropriation  of  $25.5  bil- 
lion is  proposed.  The  total  reduction  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  is  $1.5  bil- 
lion. This  amount  seems  like  a  large  re- 
duction but  it  really  is  not  when  you  con- 
sider all  of  the  factors  included. 

Of  the  total  reduction.  $1.2  billion  is 
the  result  of  the  new  procedure  for  pro- 
viding support  for  South  Vietnamese 
forces  and  by  authorization  reductions. 
The  remaintog  $300  million  represents 
additional  reductions  recommended  by 
the  committee. 

SLTVORr    OF   SOUTH    VIETNAMESE   FORCES 

Let  me  specify  some  of  the  actions  re- 
sulting in  the  81.5  billion  operation  and 
maintenance  reduction.  As  a  result  of  the 
new  authorizing  legislation  regarding  the 
support  of  South  Vietnamese  forces,  a 
S625.3  million  reduction  was  required  in 
the  request  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance funds.  To  implement  this  legal  re- 
quirement, the  Army's  request  was  re- 
duced $311.9  million,  the  Navy's  $61.7 
million,  and  the  Air  Forces  $251.7  mil- 
lion. 

AUTHORXZATION   ACTION 

The  authorizing  committees"  action 
also  resulted  in  some  major  operation 
and  maintenance  reductions.  First,  re- 
garding civilian  personnel  strength,  the 
autJiorizing  committees  reduced  the  total 
Defense  strength  by  32.327  positions.  The 
total  strength  requested  by  the  Depart- 


ment of  Defense  is  1.027,327.  This  was  re- 
duced to  995.000.  The  committee  is  fully 
funding  the  number  authorized,  but  the 
reduction  translates  into  an  operation 
and  maintenance  dollar  reduction  of 
$408.5  million. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  civilian  per- 
sormel  strength  has  been  authorized.  The 
committee  recommendation  complies 
with  the  authorizing  act. 

Also,  as  a  result  of  authorization  action 
regarding  the  increased  crew  ratio  for 
C-5A/C-141  aircraft,  the  committee  had 
to  reduce  the  request  of  the  Air  Force  by 
$121  million.  The  authorizing  commit- 
tees directed  that  any  increase  in  the 
crew  ratio  for  these  aircraft  be  obtained 
through  the  Reserve  forces  rather  than 
in  the  active  force. 

The  operational  base  launch  project 
also  failed  authorization  and  this  action 
results  in  another  reduction  of  S5  mil- 
lion In  the  Air  Force  request. 
couMrmac  reduction 

The  committee  recommends  further 
reductions  totaling  about  $316.3  million. 
The  largest  is  associated  with  the  amoimt 
of  funds  requested  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts In  fiscal  year  1975. 
run* 

For  fiscal  year  1975,  the  Department 
requested  about  $3.5  billion  for  the  pur- 
chase of  petroleum  products.  This  is  an 
increase  of  about  $1.6  billion  above  the 
amount  currently  expected  to  be  spent 
for  these  products  in  fiscal  year  1974.  The 
committee  thoroughly  reviewed  the  re- 
quirements for  this  large  increase  and 
concluded  it  could  make  a  reduction  of 
$148  million.  The  committee  more  than 
adequately  fimded  the  Department's  re- 
quest. 

There  is  a  full  discussion  of  the  com- 
mittee's rationale  presented  in  the  re- 
port beginning  on  page  81.  Briefly,  some 
of  the  reasons  for  the  committee's  recom- 
mended reductions  are : 

First.  The  payment  of  prices  in  excess 
of  those  paid  by  commercial  airlines  for 
practically  the  same  type  of  fuel; 

Second.  The  tariff  rates  charged  by  De- 
fense industrially  funded  operations 
were  increased  in  excess  of  that  required 
to  pay  for  the  Increased  cost  of  fuel. 
This  was  done  principally  to  generate 
extra  cash  for  their  operations,  which 
the  committee  could  not  permit; 

Third.  The  Defense  Supply  Agency  also 
included  in  the  purchase  price  of  the  fuel 
sold  to  its  consumers  a  surcharge  to 
generate  extra  cash  for  its  operations. 
The  committee  is  opposed  to  this  prac- 
tice: and 

Fourth.  The  committee  also  believed 
that  the  Department  could  make  a  better 
effort  to  coi^rve  on  the  use  of  fuel  dur- 
ing this  period  of  a  national  energy 
shortage.  Especially  by  cutting  back  on 
the  use  of  command  and  administrative 
aircraft. 

maintenance  of  rc%l  frofertt 

The  next  major  reduction  is  in  the 
request  of  funds  for  real  property  main- 
tenance. The  Department  requested  an 
Increase  of  $273.7  million:  from  the 
$859.6  million  provided  in  1974  to  $1.2 
billion  In  1975.  The  committee  Is  recom- 


merdlng  a  reduction  of  $75  million,  al- 
lowing for  an  increase  of  $198.7  million 
and  a  total  program  cost  of  $1,125 
million. 

In  reviewing  the  request  for  such  a 
large  increase,  the  committee  found  var- 
ious deficiencies  in  the  operation  and 
management  of  this  program.  Tlie  com- 
mittee was  advised  that  the  Department 
has  never  made  a  review  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  maintenance  program  or  of 
its  requirements.  After  the  committee's 
inquiries  into  this  matter,  the  Depart- 
ment advised  that  it  would  begin  a  review 
In  October  of  this  year.  The  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  a  little  late 
and  has  directed  its  own  review  of  the 
program. 

No  one  in  Defense  knows  what  is  really 
required  to  properly  maintain  Defense 
real  property  facilities.  The  request  for 
funds  is  largely  based  on  what  is  termed 
the  backlog  of  essential  maintenance  and 
repair.  But  the  committee  found  that 
adequate  standards  have  not  been  de- 
veloped to  determine  either  needed 
maintenance  or  funding  requirements. 
csA  lsasxng  program 

As  in  all  other  appropriation  bills  re- 
ported for  fiscal  year  1975  the  commit- 
tee is  recommending  a  reduction  of  10 
percent  of  the  funds  requested.  For  De- 
fense this  action  translates  Into  a  re- 
duction of  about  $17.8  million.  This  re- 
duction has  been  applied  to  each  appro- 
priation request  where  such  funds  were 
Included. 

medical  operations 

The  committee  again  this  year  is  rec- 
ommending a  reduction  m  the  funds  re- 
quested for  defense  medical  operations. 
The  reduction  is  being  made  specifically 
against  the  request  for  funds  for  the 
Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program 
of  the  Uniformed  Services — CHAMPUS 

The  request  for  CHAMPUS  was  for 
about  $520  million.  The  committee  is 
recommendUig  a  reduction  of  about  $31 
million.  The  committee  is  also  recom- 
mending that  the  remaining  $489  million 
be  transferred  from  the  cogmzance  of 
the  military  services  to  the  office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretarj'  of  Defense  for 
Health  and  Environment  who  ts  the 
executive  agent  with  responsibility  for 
administration  of  the  program. 

The  total  request  for  Defense  military 
medical  operations  for  fiscal  year  1975 
is  about  $3.3  billion,  of  which  the  $520 
million  is  the  CHAMPUS  portion  As 
pointed  out  in  the  report,  the  cost  of  this 
program  has  risen  subftantially  over  the 
last  tew  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
cost  hns  risen  by  S715.8  million  since  fis- 
cal year  1972.  Not  all  of  this  increase  Is 
due  to  Inflation.  Most  of  the  additional 
amount  was  an  attempt  on  the  p.-xrt  of 
the  Congress  to  provide  our  military  with 
the  best  medical  health  care  possible. 
However,  the  committee  has  discovered 
that  the  care  being  provided  is  not  being 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  po.ssible  nor 
is  it  effectively  admmistered.  Military 
medical  facilities  are  being  orernted  at 
about  45  percent  of  constructed  capacity 
and  at  about  75  percent  of  programed 
operational  capacity.  With  larger  staffs, 
better  equipment,  and  adequate  opera- 
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tional  facilities,  the  com.iiittee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  facilities  provided  should 
be  more  fully  utilized. 

The  recommended  CHAMPUS  reduc- 
tion is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  to  emphasize  to  Defense  offi- 
cials the  need  not  only  to  better  adminis- 
ter the  CHAMPUS  program,  but  also  to 
force  them  to  require  the  serrices  to 
make  better  use  of  the  medical  facil- 
ities the  Congress  has  provided. 

A  substantial  portion  of  persons  now 
using  CHAMPUS  to  obtain  clvUIan 
health  care  should  be  obtaining  this 
care  In  military  medical  facilities. 
military  personnel  who  are  the  single 
largest  users  of  the  CHAMPUS  pro- 
gram. 

There  is  also  recommended  several 
other  reductions  in  the  operation  and 
maintenance  request  which  are  detail- 
ed in  the  committee's  report.  These 
range  from  $1.5  million  for  Intelligence 
studies  to  a  S35.7  million  reduction  for 
Air  Force  operations  in  Southeast  Asia. 

NAVAL  PmiOLETJM  RESmVE 

The  committee  Is  also  recommend- 
ing an  increase  of  879  million  In  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  funding.  Of  this 
amount,  J75  million  is  for  the  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve.  The  committee  Is 
recommending  this  Increase  to  expedite 
exploration  and  development  at  the  pe- 
troleum reserves,  especially  at  Elk  Hills 
and  Reserve  No.  4  In  Alaska. 

The  budget  anticipated  that  funds  for 
increa.'-ed  exploration  and  development 
would  be  derived  from  production  of  pe- 
troleum at  Elk  Hills  but  the  authorizing 
legislation  has  been  rejected  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  How- 
ever, in  rejecting  this  legislation,  the 
committee  recommended  that  such  funds 
be  obtained  through  the  appropriation 
process  and  suggested  they  be  made 
available  as  soon  as  possible.  In  con- 
sonance with  that  committee's  desires, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  rec- 
ommending that  the  additional  funds 
be  made  available  In  fiscal  year  1975.  The 
committee  Is  also  recommending  that 
funds  be  made  available  until  June  30. 
1976.  rather  than  the  normal  1  year 
period  for  Operation  and  Maintenance 
funds.  This  action  Is  being  recommended 
because  the  Navy  believes  It  can  better 
manage  the  use  of  these  funds  if  made 
a\ailable  for  2  years  rather  than  the 
normal  1  year  period. 

PXOCCllClfEHT 

The  fiscal  year  1975  procurement 
budget  estimate  was  $19.8  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  $2.3  billion  over  the  $17  bUUon 
in  new  obligatlonal  authority  made 
available  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  an  In- 
crease of  $2.3  bUllon  over  the  total  $17.5 
billion.  Including  transfers  of  prior  year 
unobligated  balances  to  fiscal  year  1974. 
recommended  In  the  bill  last  year. 

The  total  amount  recommended  In  the 
bill  for  procurement  totals  $17.8  billion, 
including  $17.5  billion  In  new  obliga- 
tlonal authority  and  S332.6  million  In 
transfers  of  prior  year  unobligated  bal- 
ances to  fiscal  year  1975.  We  must  in- 
clude the  transfers  ol  old  balances  be- 
cause we  provided  those  In  the  bill  in 


lieu  of  new  obligatlonal  authority.  The 
total  amount  recommended  in  the  bill 
is  $1.9  billion  less  than  the  request.  This 
is  a  net  flgme.  We  recommend  a  reduc- 
tion of  $2.3  billion  In  new  obligatlonal 
authority   but  propose  the   transfer  of 

5332.6  million  from  prior  year  appropria- 
tions to  fiscal  year  1975  to  offset  the 
recommended  reduction  by  that  much. 

The  recommended  reduction  Includes 
$810.9  mlHlon  which  failed  authoriza- 
tion. The  authorization  reduction  In- 
cludes $287.3  million  in  MASP  funds 
transferred  to  a  new  title  of  the  author- 
ization bill.  The  reduction  recommended 
to   the   committee  Includes   a   total  of 

5851.7  million  in  MASF  funds  deleted 
from  title  IV  of  the  blU. 

Included  in  the  toUl  of  $332.6  million 
in  transfers  is  S217.6  million  in  prior  year 
MASF  balances  which  could  not  be  obli- 
gated In  fiscal  year  1974  because  of  the 
congressional  ceiling  of  $1,126  million 
placed  on  MASF  obligations  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  $115  million  In  recoup- 
ments of  prior  year  balances.  Recoup- 
ments stem  from  various  program 
changes  and  deobllgatlons  which  gen- 
erate funds  that  are  no  longer  required 
for  budgeted  programs. 

The  Department  has  or  will  realize  a 
total  of  $53  mUUon  hi  free  assets  in  fiscal 
year  1975.  Free  assets  are  funds  that  are 
available  from  sales  of  items  of  equip- 
ment and  stock  which  do  not  require  re- 
placement. Since  this  money  is  or  will  be 
available  we  reduced  new  obligatlonal 
authority  by  $53  million  and  that  also  Is 
Included  In  the  overall  recommended 
reduction. 

AJLMT 

The  Army  requested  $3  billion  315  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1975.  The  bill  recom- 
mends $2  billion  585.5  million,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $729.5  million. 

We  have  recommended  the  funding  of 
six  new  AH-IQ  Cobra/TOW  gunshlps 
and  the  modification  of  189  Cobra  gun- 
ships  to  the  AH-IQ  configuration.  We 
recommend  that  the  funds  requested  for 
19  CH-47C  cargo  helicopters  and  128 
UH-IH  utility  helicopters  be  denied  be- 
cause the  Army's  asset  position  is  such 
that  these  helicopters  need  not  be 
bought. 

We  have  recommended  limdlng  quan- 
tities of  Hawk,  Dragon,  TOW.  and 
Lance  missiles:  510  MeoAl  battle  tanks, 
quantlUes  of  M60  and  M85  machine 
guns,  $636.3  million  worth  of  ammuni- 
tion, $170.4  million  for  ammunition 
plant  modernization:  S140.8  million  for 
tactical  and  support  vehicles,  $272.1 
million  for  communications  and  elec- 
trorUcs  equipment,  and  $264.7  million 
for  other  support  equipment. 

We  recommend  deletion  of  S19  million 
for  certain  ammunition  plant  modern- 
ization projects,  and  deletion  of  funds 
requested  for  l'<-ton  trucks,  field  tele- 
t.N'pewriters.  25-ton  cranes,  railway  tank 
cars,  training  devices,  and  the  $25.3  mil- 
lion requested  for  the  armored  recon- 
naissance scout  vehicle.  The  latter  Item 
was  not  authorized. 

MAVY/HAMNE  COPS 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  requested 
$9  bUllon  270.4  mUlion  for  fiscal  year 
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1975.  The  bill  recommends  $8  billion 
486.2  million,  a  reduction  of  $784.2  mfl. 
lion. 

We  have  recommended  In  the  bin 
funding  the  following  major  aircraft- 
12  A-6E  attack  aircraft,  6  £:A-6B  elec- 
tronic warfare  aircraft,  34  A-7E  attack 
aircraft,  50  F-14  fighter  aircraft,  12  P- 
3C  ASW  patrol  aircraft,  45  S-3A  ASW 
aircraft,  6  E-2C  early  warning  aircraft 
and  18  new  T-34C  trainer  aircraft 

The  authorization  legislation  deleted 
$57.3  million  for  24  A-4M  aircraft,  $5.4 
million  for  6  AH-IJ  Cobra  gunshlps,  and 
added  $7  million  for  18  new  T-34C 
trainer  aircraft.  The  subcommittee  rec- 
ommends that  $6.7  million  for  RA-5C 
modifications  and  $17.1  million  for  E- 
3A'B  aircraft  modifications  be  denied 
because  of  the  age  of  the  aircraft  to  be 
modified. 

In  the  missile  and  other  weapons  area, 
we  recommend  funding  300  Sparrow  mis- 
siles, 800  Sidewinder  mLsslles.  340  Phoe- 
nix missiles,  900  Shrike  missiles.  150 
Harpoon  missiles.  200  Standard  medium 
range  missiles.  62  Standard  ARM  mis- 
siles. 400  MK-48  torpedoes,  and  three 
MK-30  mobile  targets. 

The  authorization  added  S15.4  million 
above  the  budget  lor  500  Bulldog  mis- 
siles. The  subcommittee  recommends  this 
add-on  not  be  appropriated  because  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  did  not  budget  for 
them  after  studying  the  requirement  last 
year.  The  subcommittee  recommends 
termination  of  the  Condor  missile  and 
the  Standard  Active  missile  programs. 
The  Condor  electro-optical  missile  dupli- 
cates the  less  costly  extended  range 
Walleye  n  electro-optical  "smart"  bomb 
and  the  Standard  Active  Missile  was  a 
backup  to  the  Harpoon  missile  which  the 
Subcommittee  recommends  fimdlng. 

With  respect  to  ships,  the  committee 
recommends  funding  a  total  of  22  new 
ships  and  conversion  of  four  others.  The 
22  new  ships  include  two  more  Trident 
submarines— a  total  of  $1.2  billion  in- 
cluding $240  million  in  advance  procure- 
ment funds — three  SSN-688  attack  sub- 
marines, seven  DD-963  destroyers,  one 
DLGN  nuclear-powered  frigate,  four  pa- 
trol hydrofoil  missile  ships,  three  patrol 
frigates,  a  destroyer  tender,  and  a  fleet 
ocean  tug.  The  conversions  include  a 
submarine  tender  and  three  SSBN  sub- 
marine conversions  from  Polaris  to 
Poseidon  capability. 

Four  of  the  seven  patrol  frigates  and 
the  sea  control  ship  were  not  authorized. 
The  subcommittee  strongly  recommends 
against  all  funding  for  the  sea  control 
ship  because  our  investigative  staff  study 
concluded  It  did  not  provide  a  cost-effec- 
tive addition  to  our  fleet.  We  also  recom- 
mended against  funding  a  fleet  oiler  this 
year  as  premature. 

Ant  roRcc 
The  Air  Force  requested  $7  billion 
179.2  million  In  procurement  fimds  for 
ascal  year  1975.  The  bill  recommends  $6 
billion  703.7  million,  a  reduction  of  $475.5 
million. 

The  authorization  legislation  added 
$100.1  million  for  24  A-7D  aircraft.  $220.5 
million  for  12  F-lllF  aircraft,  and  $18.9 
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million  lor  lour  more  A-10  aircraft — in 
addition  to  the  26  A-lO's  budgeted.  The 
authorization  recommended  $31  million 
to  stretch  C-141  aircraft  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  cargo-carrying  capability 
and  to  increase  their  sen'ice  life.  The 
proposal  to  modify  110  wide-bodied  com- 
mercial aircraft  In  the  Civil  Reserve  Air 
Fleet  was  not  authorized.  The  subcom- 
mittee recommends  concurrence  in  the 
authorization  legislation. 

The  amount  recommended  in  the  bill 
will  provide  funds  for  24  A-TD  attack 
aircraft.  30  A-10  attack  aircraft,  six  E- 
3A  AWACS  aircraft,  72  P-15  fighter  air- 
craft, and  12  F-lllP  fighter /bomber  air- 
craft. 

In  the  area  of  Air  Force  missiles,  the 
authorization  legislation  denied  the  $15.6 
million  budgeted  for  the  "Giant  Patriot" 
Mlnuteman  n  operational  base  launch 
program.  The  subcommittee  concurs  In 
that  action  and  the  funds  for  the  pro- 
gram were  not  recommended. 

The  funds  recommended  in  the  bill  will 
provide  61  Mlnuteman  in  missiles.  300 
Shrike  missiles.  6.000  Maverick  missiles. 
300  Sparrow  missiles,  and  funds  for  such 
programs  as  the  defense  satelUte  com- 
munications system,  defense  meteorolo- 
gical satellite  system,  defense  support 
program,  and  others. 

The  subcommittee  recommends  reduc- 
tions of  $26.1  million  in  the  SAC  Auto- 
mated Total  Information  Network:  $22 
million  in  the  496L  Spacetrack  program 
for  another  phased  array  radar,  $6.1  mil- 
lion in  the  Minimum  Essentia]  Emer- 
gency Communications  Network:  $12.9 
million  in  the  ContinentsU  Operations 
Range:  $15.4  million  in  the  Air  Force 
Satellite  Communications  System,  and 
S5.6  million  in  the  automated  technical 
control  program.  The  funding  requests 
for  these  programs  were  considered  to  be 
prc-mature. 

r-n  1    PROCUREMENT 

The  authorization  bill  contains  $220.5 
million  for  the  P-111. 

The  controversy  on  this  airplane  is  all 
behind  us  now.  It  has  flown  almost  400,- 
000  hours  and  still  has  the  best  safety 
record  of  any  of  our  combat  aircraft. 

In  a  real  sense  the  F-lll's  saved  the 
B-52  in  the  latter  part  of  the  bombing 
in  North  'Vietnam  by  knocking  out  the 
S.1M  sites.  The  Air  Force  changed  its 
tactics  after  the  loss  of  a  large  number 
of  B-52's.  and  started  sending  the  F- 
111  s  in  ahead  of  the  big  bomber  by  about 
10  minutes.  The  F-111  knocked  out  the 
SAM  sites  and  not  another  B-52  was  lost 
In  that  operation,  nor  were  any  F-lll's. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  loss  rate  of  the 
F-lIl  in  Southeast  Asia  was  only  one- 
sixth  of  1  percent. 

I  think  It  is  a  strong  point  for  the 
P-111  that  the  pilots  and  commanders 
have  had  nothing  but  the  highest  praise 
for  the  plane.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any 
doubt  that  it  Is  the  most  capable  deep- 
penetraUon  aircraft  In  the  world  today. 

Probably  the  most  Important  thing 
about  keeping  the  P-111  going  Is  that 
it  Is  the  only  production  line  from  which 
we  could  produce  a  bomber  should  the 
B-1  not  be  successful.  While  we  support 
the  B-1  it  has  not  flown  yet,  the  produc- 
tion decision  Is  still  2  years  away,  and  the 


cost  has  doubled  while  the  expected  per- 
formance has  been  degraded. 

We  can  certainly  use  more  tactical  F- 
lll's  now,  and  the  program  serves  as  a 
backup  to  the  strategic  B-1. 

I  think  It  is  that  simple. 

OEFINSE    AGENCIES 

The  subcommittee  recommends  the 
$102  million  for  Defense  agencies  be 
funded. 

RI^EABCa.    DEVELOPMENT.    TEST    AND 
EVALfATION 

The  subcommittee  recommends  the 
appropriation  of  S8.8  blUlon  for  the  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Reductions  in  the  net  amount  of  $532 
million  are  recommended.  The  $8.8  bil- 
lion appropriation  represents  an  Increase 
of  $614  million  over  the  amount  pro- 
vided last  year. 

Of  the  total  reducton,  $423  million  was 
mandated  in  the  authorisation  legisla- 
tion. Over  60  specific  reductions  were 
made  in  the  authorizint  legislation,  and 
all  are  reflected  in  this  appropriation. 
Examples  Include  a  $44  million  reduc- 
tion in  the  B-1  bomber  program:  $21  mil- 
lion in  the  heaiY  lift  helicopter  progra'n: 
$37  million  in  site  defense:  $20  million, 
the  total  requested,  in  the  Na\'>'  Agile 
missile  program:  $7.6  million  in  the  Tri- 
dent program:  and  $16  million,  the  total 
requested,  for  a  new  strategic  submarine 
program. 

VFAS    FICWTEB    ADtCBAPT 

The  largest  reduction  recommended 
by  the  subcommittee  is  In  the  Navy 
VFAX  fighter  aircraft  program.  A  total 
of  $34  million  was  requested  to  initiate 
development  of  a  new  fighter  aircraft  to 
supplement  the  F-14  and  replace  the  A-7 
aircraft.  The  total  request  has  been  de- 
leted because  the  ^TAX  represents  a 
completely  different  aircrnft  than  either 
of  the  lightweight  fighter  prototypes  de- 
veloped by  the  Air  Force.  It  has  always 
been  the  objective  of  the  subcommittee 
that  a  Navy  and  Air  Force  version  of  the 
lightweight  fighter  be  developed.  The 
fighter  would  be  a  low  cost,  lightweight, 
advanced  technology  fighter  that  could 
be  purchased  in  large  quantitie?  b"  both 
the  Air  Force  and  Navy.  The  Navy  'VFAX 
proposal  is  for  a  completely  different, 
more  expensive  aircraft.  The  subcom- 
mittee believes,  in  this  era  of  rapid  In- 
flation, every  attempt  must  be  made  to 
consolidate  service  programs  to  reduce 
costs. 

In  a  related  action  the  subcommittee 
also  recommends  a  $6.5  million  reduc- 
tion in  the  Navy  P-401  engine  program. 
No  requirement  exists  for  this  engine  if 
a  Navy  version  of  the  lightweight  fighter 
is  developed. 

ANTI-BALLISTIC  MISSILE  STSTCM 

The  subcommittee  recommends  the  ap- 
propriation of  $45  million  for  Safe- 
guard and  $100  million  for  the  site 
defense  program.  The  $15  million  reduc- 
tion In  Safeguard  was  made  because 
the  Army  has  $15  million  of  unobligated 
prior  year  funds  available.  The  additional 
$23  million  reduction  In  site  defense  is 
possible  because  of  the  new  ABM  Lim- 
itation Treaty  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States.  The  new  treaty  allows  us 
to  continue  development  of  site  defense 
at  a  slower  rate. 


PROJECT  SANcriKE 

The  subcommittee  recommends  that 
the  funding  of  Project  Sanguine  be  held 
to  last  year's  level.  $8.2  million.  Project 
Sanguine  is  a  Navy  submarine  communi- 
cation system,  which  has  encountered 
difficulties  because  of  oppasitlon  to  the 
construction  of  the  massive  system  in 
various  States.  The  funding  provided  is 
only  for  continued  testing,  environmental 
studies,  and  site  surveys.  No  funds  for 
full  scale  development  will  be  provided 
until  a  site  has  been  selected,  at  which, 
there  is  no  State  or  local  goveriunent 
opposition  to  the  development  program. 

MAJOR  PBDGRAMS  APPBOVED 

The  recommended  appropriation  pro- 
vides funds  for  all  of  the  major  De- 
fense programs.  Examples  Include:  $455 
mUlion  for  the  B-1.  $748  million  for  Tri- 
dent. $219  million  for  the  Airborne  Warn- 
ing and  Control  System— AWACS,  $91 
million  for  Advanced  Ballistic  Missile 
Defense,  $111  million  for  SAM-D,  $60 
million  for  the  advanced  attack  helicop- 
ter, S65  milUon  for  the  main  battle  lank, 
$175  million  for  the  P-15  aircraft,  and 
S123  million  for  Mlnuteman.  These  and 
all  other  programs  will  insure  that  the 
United  States  retains  its  technological 
advantage  over  all  other  countries  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  MTNSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  mj-self  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  let  me 
say,  after  the  very  kind  remarks  of 
our  distinguished  chairman,  I  think  I 
should  give  every  consideration  to  again 
annoimcing  my  candidacy  for  reelec- 
tion. However.  I  think  the  time  for 
that  is  a  Uttle  bit  too  late.  Nonethe- 
less, I  am  very  grateful  to  our  great 
chairman  for  the  nice  things  he  has 
said  about  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first  say  that 
the  bill  before  the  House  is  a  good  bill. 
I  support  the  bill,  and  I  will  stand  with 
our  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mlttce  on  Appropriations,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  In  op- 
position to  any  amendments  to  this  bill 
As  has  already  been  mentioned,  I  am 
not  running  for  reelection,  and  perhaps 
that  puts  me  in  a  singular  category  along 
with  several  others.  It  distinguishes  us 
for  we  know  we  are  not  coming  back 
here  next  year.  I  know  a  lot  of  Members 
do.  and  I  hope  most  of  them  do  and  I 
think  that  they  wUl. 

However,  elections  are  funny  things, 
and  I  think  this  year  of  all  years,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  lot  of  surprises.  Along 
with  my  friend  from  Iowa.  Mr.  Gross. 
who  knows  he  is  not  coming  back  along 
with  about  40  other  Members  of  the 
House.  I  do  hope  that  all  of  my  Incum- 
bent colleagues  who  are  running  for  re- 
election, regardless  of  their  politics,  will 
return  to  this  House  Chamber. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  am  indeed  fortunate 
to  have  served  on  this  subcommittee  on 
defease  appropriations,  starting  in  1959 
as  a  freshman  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  now  as  ranking  minority 
member. 

All  of  us  who  love  America  realize  that 
In  order  to  be  free.  America  must  be 
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strong.  That  strength  comes  in  a  large 
measure  through  tlie  capabilities  of  our 
military  forces  to  insure  peace. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  Member 
could  work  in  a  better  area  toward  that 
goal  than  the  one  in  which  I  have  been 
privileged  to  participate.  Not  only  have 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  and 
know  the  great  military  leaders  of  the 
last  two  decades,  as  well  as  the  great 
civilian  Secretaries  of  Defense,  starting 
with  Charles  E.  Wil<^>n.  Neil  McElroy, 
Tom  Gates.  Bob  McNamara.  Clark  Clif- 
ford. Mel  Laird.  Elliot  Richardson,  and 
now .  of  course.  Jim  Schlesinger. 

Not  only  that,  we  have  had  some  truly 
outstanding  Americans  on  our  subcom- 
mittee. Their  names  are  like  a  congres- 
sional role  of  honor.  Our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Ls 
one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  our  time. 
He  believes  in  a  strong  national  defense. 
He  al.so  understands  the  needs  of  the 
economy  of  the  eotintry  and  works  to 
provide  the  defense  we  need  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost. 

My  good  friends  Bob  Sikes  and  Dan 
F1.000  have  served  on  the  subcommittee 
for  many  years,  and  their  expertise  is 
unexcelled.  I  can  say  In  all  seriousness 
that  the  only  thing  that  Bob  Sixes  is 
more  expertise  in  is  the  ability  as  a 
wild  turkey  shooter. 

My  other  friends  on  the  Democratic 
side,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  1  Mr. 
Joseph  Addabbo).  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr,  John  McFald,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  'Mr.  John  Flynti , 
and  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
<  Mr.  RoBEBT  GiAiMO  1 .  ThesB  are  hard 
workers,  fast  becoming  experts,  and  all 
men  whose  patriotism  and  good  con- 
science and  ability  are  above  reproach. 
Of  course,  we  have  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Jamie  Whitteni  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  Whittem)  position  on 
our  subcommittee  was  changed  because 
he  holds  the  chairmanship  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Environmental  and  Consumer 
Subcommittee,  as  well  as  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee. 
but  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  is  as 
knov.ledseable  and  as  good  a  questioner 
about  mllitars'  affairs  as  anyone  in  the 
Congress. 

On  the  Republican  side  I  have  worked 
closely  on  the  subcommittee  with  men 
who.  in  my  opinion,  rank  among  the 
finest  legislators  of  our  time. 

Vice  President  Jerby  Ford  was  rank- 
ing member  of  the  subcommittee  when 
I  first  started  out  on  it  in  1959.  Mel  Laird 
did  a  superb  job  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
because  he  had  served  in  an  equally 
superb  manner  for  so  many  years  on  the 
subcommittee,  and  my  late  beloved 
friend,  the  late  Glenn  Lipscomb  was  a 
fine  man  in  the  national  defense  area.  He 
was  a  great  American  and  his  loss  has 
been  keenly  felt. 

Our  minority  leader  In  the  House,  an- 
other long-time  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes >  is  one  of  the 
subcommittee's  distinguished  alumnae. 

Our  late  colleague.  Harry  Sheppard, 
made  an  indelible  mark  during  his  years 
on  the  subcommittee. 

My  friend.  Louis  Wyman,  who  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  strength  of  our 
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great  Nation,  should  not  be  forgotten. 
The  torch  Is  now  being  handed  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Glenn 
Davis,  and  the  gentleman  fiom  Alabama, 
Mr.  Jack  Ed%vards.  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  committee,  good  friends  and  able 
colleagues  who  have  already  established, 
through  their  splendid  service,  that  they 
are  eminently  well  qualified  and  capable 
of  serving  our  country  well  after  giving 
so  many  years  of  service  on  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
conditions  of  patriotism  and  statesman- 
ship will  be  continued  in  the  same  lofty 
way  in  which  they  were  carried  on  by  the 
other  towering  figures  whom  I  had  the 
honor  of  serving  with  when  I  was  a 
new  member  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
late  Clarence  Carmon  and  the  ranking 
minority  Member  when  I  started  out  weis 
our  beloved  John  Taber. 

The  backbone  of  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee is  the  excellence — and  I  say  the 
word  "excellence"  without  any  qualifi- 
cation whatsoever — of  its  professional 
staff,  a  brilliant  and  tireless  group  as 
any  that  I  think  has  ever  been  assem- 
bled: Ralph  Preston.  Pete  Murphy,  John 
Gerrity,  Gerald  Vanderschaft,  and  Gor- 
don Casey. 

God  bless  them  for  the  work  they 
have  done  for  this  subcommittee.  We 
would  be  lost  without  them. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  also  men- 
tion the  memorable  contributions  made 
to  the  efficiency  and  morale  of  tlie  sub- 
committee by  another  good  friend.  Ran- 
dolph Thomas,  We  all  know  Randolph, 
and  I  tell  the  Members  that  our  subcom- 
mittee would  not  be  right  without  him 
around.  We  see  him  ruiuilng  around  the 
halls  and  doing  errands  for  all  of  us. 
especially  for  our  good  friend,  the  chair- 
man, but  without  Randolph,  the  subcom- 
mittee would  not  be  the  subcommittee 
that  it  is  today.  His  infectious  smile,  his 
always  happy  personality  are  of  great 
support  to  us  all. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have 
served  anywhere  In  Government  with  a 
finer  group  of  Americans.  But  we  have 
been  through  some  perilous  and  momen- 
tous times  together. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  of  them:  The 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  Berlin  Blockade, 
the  PueWo  affair.  Vietnam,  the  Mideast 
turmoil. 

In  any  crisis  in  time  or  In  any  great 
decision  I  would  want  all  of  these  men 
at  my  side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  did  not  decide  over- 
night to  recommend  to  the  House  appro- 
priations of  $83.7  billion  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  We  see  the  hearings  on 
the  committee  table,  volume  after 
volume.  There  are  nine  volumes  in  all. 
We  received  over  12.000  pages  of  testi- 
mony, some  of  which  was  not  printed  be- 
cause It  Is  classified.  We  held  50  full  davs 
of  hearings.  Some  of  the  hearings  were 
open  and  some  were  closed.  We  held  as 
many  open  hearings  as  we  could,  con- 
sistent with  the  classification  of  the  ma- 
terial being  discussed. 

In  addition  to  the  hearings  on  the 
fiscal  year  1975  requirements,  we  heard 
a  number  of  reprograming  requests  of 
the  services. 


We  started  hearings  last  January  29. 
and  we  had  our  last  hearing  on  July  2, 
although  we  have  had  numerous  in- 
formal briefings  since  that  time. 

The  magnitude  of  an  S83  billion  pro- 
gram is  such  that  no  Member,  no  staf- 
fer, no  one  in  the  Pentagon,  or  anyone 
else  on  Earth  can  fully  understand  all 
of  the  details.  I  myself  certainly  do  not 
claim  to.  and  I  make  no  claim  that  the 
subcommittee  does.  But  we  recognize  our 
huge  responsibihty  and  aptly  apply  our- 
selves to  the  task  at  hand. 

MEAT   AX    CUTS 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  there  are 
some  members  of  our  subcommittee  who 
would  like  to  see  further  reductions 
made.  The  subcommittee  has  deleted 
$3.7  billion  in  a  very  precise  way.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  make  our  decisions 
by  a  meat-ax  approach  with  percentage 
reductions. 

We  have  specified  the  programs  which 
are  to  be  cut  back  as  a  result  of  our 
recommendations.  I  fully  imderstand  the 
motives  of  my  friends  who  would  like  to 
reduce  the  biU  further,  and  I  admire  them 
for  their  sincerity.  I  recognize,  too.  how- 
ever, the  dangers  of  economic  Inflation 
and  the  impact  which  the  Government 
spending  has  on  Inflation. 

However.  I  say  to  my  friends  that  we 
have  looked  at  the  defense  bill  with  this 
in  mind,  and  we  have  recommended  those 
reductions  which  we  think  are  consistent 
with  maintaining  those  military  forces 
essential  to  our  national  security,  and 
I  oppose  any  further  reductions,  espe- 
cially reductions  of  the  meat  ax  type 
which  take  from  the  Congress  the  re- 
sponsibility and  the  role  the  Congress  has 
had  under  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  military  forces.  Under  this  meat- 
ax  approach,  the  Defense  Department  Is 
permitted  to  say  where  reductions  can 
be  made.  I  think  that  Congress,  If  Con- 
gress wants  reductions,  should  say  where 
these  reductions  should  apply. 

VIETNAM  SUPPORT 

Mr.  Chairman,  probably  one  of  the 
most  controversial  areas  in  this  bill  Is 
funds  for  support  of  the  military  forces 
In  South  Vietnam.  The  war  In  South 
Vietnam  was  distasteful  to  many  Ameri- 
cans, and  it  Is  stiU  easy  to  be  against 
funds  for  South  Vietnam,  However,  I 
must  remind  my  friends  in  the  House 
that  the  peace  agreement  that  was 
worked  out  in  Vietnam  Is  holding 
together. 

There  were  those  who  said  that  with- 
out the  further  presence  of  OS.  forces, 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  would 
fall  In  a  short  time.  But  that  Govern- 
ment has  not  fallen.  It  is  holding  Its 
own.  and  perhaps  a  little  more  than  that. 

We  have  been  Involved  In  Southeast 
Asia  for  many  years.  We  have  fought 
side  by  side  with  the  South  Vietnamese. 
We  have  brought  the  war  to  a  conclu- 
sion Insofar  as  participation  of  U.S.  com- 
bat forces  is  concerned,  and  we  have 
brought  about  a  situation  in  which,  al- 
though there  is  still  some  fighting,  the 
fighting  is  greatly  reduced. 

All  along  it  was  said  that  when  we 
withdrew  our  forces,  we  would  continue 
to  aid  the  South  Vietnamese  for  as  long 
as  the  Soviet  Onion  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  continued  to  aid  the . 
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North  Vietnamese.  Their  aid  is  continu- 
ing, and  so  is  ours. 

Think  of  the  impact  on  our  allies  in 
NATO  and  think  of  the  impact  on  our 
friends  in  the  Middle  East  if  we  at  this 
point  In  time  would  abandon  our  long- 
time allies  in  South  Vietnam,  I  say  that 
to  drastically  reduce  the  funds  for  South 
Vietnam  from  the  amount  recommended 
in  this  bill  would  be  tantamount  to 
abandonment. 

The  administration  wanted  a  program 
of  $1.6  billion  In  this  fiscal  year  to  aid 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  authorization  bill 
cut  this  amount  to  SI  bUlion.  and  $1 
billion  is  provided  in  the  way  of  support 
in  the  appropriation  bill. 

We  have  reformed  the  procedures  and 
tightened  the  pursestrings  in  regard  to 
aid  in  South  Vietnam.  I  say  we  have  done 
enough  this  year,  and  that  the  amount 
recommended  in  the  bill  by  the  commit- 
tee of  $1  billion,  which  is  the  same 
amount  which  this  House  agreed  to  In 
the  authorization  conference  report  last 
week,  should  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  read  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  which  I  have  recentlv 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  w  ith 
regard  to  aid  to  South  Vietnam  and  his 
opposition  to  any  further  reductions. 
This  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
Is  dated  July  31,  1974: 

The  SscRcrABT  of  State, 
Washington,  July  31, 1974. 
Hon.  William  e.  Minshall, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Minshall:  In  accordance  with 
jour  request  this  morning,  I  am  providing 
these  additional  comments  on  the  pendlnc 
Py-I975  Military  Assistance  BIU  for  t:-.l 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  which  Is  designed  to 
prcwrve  the  rough  balance  of  forces  whlc;i 

made  possible  the  movement  toward  peace 

and  toward  great  power  disengagement— 
which  has  taken  place  over  the  past  two 
years.  Failure  to  maintain  this  balance— 
which  would  clearly  result  from  further  aid 
cuts— would  cause  renewed  InsUbUlty  and 
gravely  threaten  the  progress  we  have  made 
thus  far. 

Thu  aid  Is  necessary  to  tulau  our  repeat  "d 
pledges,  to  friends  and  toes  alike,  to  see  the 
struggle  through.  Failure  to  honor  tho=e 
pledges,  and  to  sustain  the  purposes  thev 
reflect,  would  erode  the  value  and  crediblllry 
of  our  commlt.ments  and  thereby  reduce  our 
ability  to  conduct  effective  diplomacy  m  the 
Middle  East  and  other  world  trouble  spots. 
Put  another  way,  our  willingness  to  bear  t-ie 
vastly  reduced  hut  still  vital  burdens  ve  lone 
ago  undertonk  Ui  Vlet-Nam  wUl  Influence 
other  countries-  a-Hsessments  of  our  stamUia 
and  reliability. 

As  I  have  had  occasion  to  state,  w:  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  preserve,  to  provide  the 
South  Vietnamese  with  the  wherewithal  tD 
aetend  themsleves  now  that  they  have 
assumed  direct  responslbUlty  (or  their  own 
defense.  Our  huge  Investment  of  human  and 
aia.erlal  resources,  and  our  encouragement 
through  two  decades  of  the  South  Vlet- 
natnese  Oovemment  and  people  m  their 
enort  to  maintain  their  Independence— 
Which  we  believe  redounds  to  our  Interests 
as  well  as  their  own— demand  that  we  do  not 
abandon  our  friends  now 

Cuts  already  made  In  our  military  assist- 
ance, combined  with  the  rapid  Inflation  which 
has  eroded  the  value  of  that  assistance,  have 
tirouBht  the  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces 
w  a  level  of  austerity  which.  U  reduced  fur- 
ther,  might   affect   theU-  ability    to   defend 


t:.cir  country  against  continuing  Communist 
military  pressure.  Further  cuts  would  weaken 
them  to  the  pomt  that  Hanoi  might  be 
tempted  to  launch  another  1972-type  offen- 
sive. 

On  Che  other  hand,  with  adequate  exter- 
nal support.  South  Vlet-Nam  has  become 
better  able  to  defend  Itself  than  ever  before, 
and  It  has  good  long-range  prospects  for 
self-sufficlei.cj-  m  all  fields. 

The  beat  hope  for  a  genuine  negotiated 
settlement  and  eventual  reconciliation  in 
Vlet-Nsm  Is  to  matntam  the  balance  of 
forces  which  has  permitted  the  progress  made 
thus  far. 

Therefore.  I  again  reiterate  the  absolutely 
vltal  necessity  to  Insure  In  our  own  natlot^al 
mterests  that  the  PY-I975  Military  Aid  level 
for  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  be  malntaUied 
at  not  less  than  the  one  billion  dollars  agreed 
In  the  Conrerei'ce  report. 
Best  regards. 

HEnar  A    Kissincer 

I  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
makes  a  convincing  argument  and  that 
the  committee  bill  should  be  supported. 

MILITART    PERSONNEL 

In  recent  years  the  committee  has  de- 
voted an  increasing  proportion  of  its 
time  to  manpower  and  personnel  Issues, 
Certainly,  during  our  review  of  this  re- 
quest, we  did  not  diminish  the  amoimt  of 
effort  expended  on  trying  to  understand 
the  overall  manpower  requirements,  the 
need  and  basis  lor  overseas  deployments, 
th»  pay  structure,  the  recruiting  pro- 
gram, reserve  forces  and  a  myriad  of 
other  related  issues.  This  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  pages 
in  this  report  deal  tilth  manpower  and 
manpower-related  issues. 

Manpower,  both  military  and  civilian, 
employed  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  continue  to  conserve  about  60  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  appropriated  in  this 
bill. 

Retired  pay  which  is  the  fastest  grow- 
ing portion  of  the  Defense  budget  will 
require  about  S6  billion  in  1975.  Thus  re- 
tired pay  alone  requires  6.5  percent  of 
the  defense  budget. 

The  bill  funds  about  2,160,000  mili- 
tary manyears  and  about  995,000  civilian 
manyears  of  effort.  It  is  expected  that 
the  reductions  of  18.000  mllltars-  and 
32,300  civilian  positions  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  keeping  the  overall  percentage 
of  the  defense  budget  which  is  devoted 
to  manpower  at  about  last  years  level. 

Without  significant  reductions  in  man- 
power which  have  been  made  since  1968 
we  would  be  spending  $37  billion  just  to 
pay  the  3.5  million  man  mUitnry  force 
which  we  had  in  1968  today.  Can  you 
imagine  what  it  would  cost  to  hold  man- 
power costs — military  and  civilian — to 
imder  60  percent  with  this  size  force  to- 
dav — at  least  5148  billion. 

This  year  the  committee  concentrated 
its  efforts  on  the  problem  of  non-Depart- 
ment of  Defense  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  for  that  matter  even  foreign 
governments  using  military  personnel 
but  not  paying  for  their  use.  We  found 
that  In  some  cases  the  military  depnrt- 
ments  were  simply  falling  to  bin  "cus- 
tomers" or  when  the  billing  was  done  it 
was  late. 

We  reviewed  the  headquarters  and 
command  structure  for  the  pacific  region 
with  special  emphasLs  on  headquartei^ 
and  deployments  in  Korea. 
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The  committee  remains  concerned 
over  the  cost  of  the  recruiting  effort  and 
the  ability  of  some  of  the  personnel  who 
are  being  recruited  to  efficiently  perform 
as  soldiers. 

Other  manpower  reductions  were 
made  for  such  things  as  the  assignment 
of  Navy  personnel  to  ships  before  the 
ship  is  far  enough  along  in  construction 
to  usefully  employ  them.  Also,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  reductions  are  pos- 
sible In  the  manpower  used  for  filght 
training  by  earlier  phaseout  of  training 
organizations  that  train  personnel  for 
a  particular  aircraft  that  is  being  phased 
out  of  the  inventory. 

OPERATION    AND    MAINTENANCE 

The  largest  single  appropriation  re- 
quest is  for  operation  and  maintenance 
funds.  The  committee  is  recommending 
$25.5  billion  of  the  $27.1  billion  requested. 
The  amount  recommended  is  about  $1.6 
below  the  request  but  still  about  SI. 6 
billion  above  the  amount  provided  for 
1974.  You  could  call  this  an  even  split, 
if  you  were  comparing  the  increase  in  the 
request  for  1975  with  the  amoimt  pro- 
vided in  1974. 

However,  you  cannot  look  at  it  that 
way.  After  taking  into  consideration  the 
reductions  mandated  by  authorization, 
the  committee  only  reduced  the  request 
by  about  $300  million.  The  associated 
authorization  reductions  amount  to 
about  Sl.3  billion  of  which  about  S625 
million  of  that  amount  is  a  result  of  the 
new  authorizing  legislation  reg.trding 
the  support  of  South  Vietnamese  force*. 

Another  large  reduction  mandated  by 
authorization  Is  the  $400  miUion  plus 
associated  with  the  civilian  personnel 
strength  reduction,  which  the  chairman 
has  already  discussed. 

The  committee  was  also  forced  to  re- 
duce the  Air  Force  O.  fc  M.  request  bv 
$121  million  because  the  authorizing 
committees  directed  that  the  increased 
crew  ratio  for  our  strategic  airlift  forces 
be  accomplished  in  the  Air  Reserves 
rather  than  in  the  Active  Force. 

This  committee  never  has  reduced 
O.  &  M.  funds  verj-  much  and  has  not 
done  so  this  year  because  these  funds 
are  so  \1tal  to  the  support  of  our  overall 
capabilities  to  train  our  forces  ade- 
quately and  move  them  quickly  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency 

I  can  state  that  the  recommended  re- 
duction on  O.  Si  M.  are  in  those  areas 
where  the  committee  believes  improve- 
ments can  be  made  in  managing  pro- 
grams ind  less  funds  are  required. 

PROCCEEMENT 

The  fiscal  .vear  1975  procurement 
budget  estimate  was  $19.8  billion.  Of  this 
total.  $13.8  billlDn  required  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  total  recommended  in  the  bill  is 
S17.8  bilUon.  which  includes  $17.5  billion 
In  new  obligational  authority  and  $332.6 
million  in  transfers  of  prior  year  unobli- 
gated balances  to  fiscal  year  1975.  The 
total  amount  recanmiended  in  the  bill  Is 
S1.9  billion  le.ss  tlian  the  budget  estimate. 
The  recommended  reduction  includes 
$851.7  millisn  in  militao'  assl-.tance  serv- 
ice funded.  MASF.  requests  which  were 
deleted  from  the  Defense  budget  We 
have  a  new  title  in  the  bill  for  military 
a-sslstance.  South  Vietnamese  Forces. 
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We  recommend  $2,585.5  million  for 
the  Army.  This  Is  a  reduction  of  J729.5 
million  from  the  request. 

We  have  money  In  this  bill  for  195  AH- 
IQ  Cobra.TOW  helicopter  gunshlps. 
about  40.000  mi.'islles,  including  Hawk, 
TOW.  Dragon,  and  Lance,  510  M60A1 
battle  tanks.  S636.3  million  worth  of 
ammunition,  $170.4  million  for  ammuni- 
tion plant  modernization,  and  $677.6  mil- 
lion for  tactical  and  support  vehicles, 
commimications  and  electronics  equip- 
ment, and  other  support  equipment. 

We  recommended  reductions  in  the 
procurement  of  CH-47C  cargo  heUcop- 
ters  and  DH-IH  utility  helicopters  and 
deletion  of  $19  million  for  certain  am- 
munition plant  modernization  projects. 
We  also  recommended  deletion  in  other 
minor  programs.  The  armored  recon- 
naissance scout  vehicle  program  was  not 
authorized. 

NAVT'MAHINE  COBPS 

The  bill  recommends  58,486.200.000  for 
the  Na\T  and  Marine  Corps,  a  reduction 
of  $784.2  million  from  the  request. 

We  have  provided  funds  for  204  new 
aircraft.  22  new  ships  and  conversion 
of  4  other  ships.  2,752  missiles,  450 
torpedoes,  and  503  torpedo  targets.  We 
have  also  recommended  funds  for  154 
M-60A1  battle  tanlcs  for  the  Marine 
Corps  as  well  as  about  13,000  missiles 
including  Hawk.  TOW,  and  Dragon. 

The  authorization  legislation  deleted 
24  A-4M  aircraft  and  6  AH-IJ  Cobra 
helicopter  gimshlps.  but  added  18  new 
T-34C  trainer  aircraft  to  the  biU. 

We  recommend  deietion  of  the  re- 
maining AH-IJ  Cobra  sunships  because 
of  engine  problems  belns  experienced  in 
that  program,  and  termination  of  the 
Condor  and  Standard  Active  missile  pro- 
grams because  they  duplicate  other  on- 
going weapons  programs.  We  also  recom- 
mend termination  of  the  sea  control 
ship  and  deletion  of  funding  for  the  fleet 
oiler. 

AIR  FORCE 

The  bill  recommends  $6,703,700,000  for 
the  Air  Force,  a  reduction  of  $475.5  mil- 
lion from  the  request. 

We  have  fimded  144  aircraft:  6.661 
missiles.  Including  Mlnuteman  Ill's, 
Shrike.  Maverick,  and  Sparrow;  $358.6 
million  for  ammunition:  S79.I  million  for 
vehicular  equipment:  $392.1  million 
for  electronics  and  telecommunications 
equipment:  and  Sl.l  billion  for  other 
base  maintenance  and  support  equip- 
ment. 

Six  of  the  12  AV7ACS  aircraft  and  the 
modification  of  v.ide-bodied  commercial 
aircraft  In  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet 
were  not  authorized,  but  4  A-10  air- 
craft, in  addition  to  the  26  budgeted,  12 
F-lllF  aircraft,  and  24  A-7D  aircraft 
wert  udflc-d  to  the  authorization  legisla- 
tion. .Abo,  the  Giant  Patriot  Minute 
man  11  operational  base  launch  proeram 
was  not  authorized. 

We  recommended  reductions  in  several 
Air  Force  communication.';  programs  be- 
cau.se  ihe  funclins  requc-sts  were  prema- 
ture and  we  denlc-d  th»  funds  for  the 
continental  operations  range. 

UZWKHSti  ACENCTES 

We  recommended  $102  million  for  the 
defense  agencies,  the  amount  budeeted. 


aXSCASCR   AND   DEVELOPMENT 

We  recommend  $8.8  billion  for  R.D.T. 
&  E.  This  Is  an  increase  of  $614  million 
over  the  amount  provided  last  year. 

While  this  appears  to  be  a  large  in- 
crease in  research  and  development,  it 
really  reflects  the  higher  cost  of  develop- 
ment due  to  inflation  and  the  addition 
of  new  high  priority  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Army  is  developing  the  ad- 
vanced attack  helicopter.  This  helicopter 
will  cost  almost  four  times  as  much  as 
the  Cobra  helicopter  in  Inventory.  The 
new  helicopter,  however,  will  take  more 
punishment,  carry  more  ordnance,  go 
faster,  fight  at  night  and  In  all  weather. 
Yes.  it  costs  more,  but  It  does  a  much 
better  job  and  has  a  better  chance  of 
surviving. 

Relative  to  the  new  programs,  the 
RJJ.T.  ti  E.  effort  must  reflect  changing 
needs  and  advances  in  technology.  If 
not,  we  cannot  stay  ahead  of  possible  en- 
emies. Examples  of  the  new  programs  In 
this  years  appropriation  are:  Improv- 
ing the  accuracy  and  increasing  the  yield 
of  the  Mlnuteman  missile,  developing  air 
and  submarine  launched  cruise  missiles, 
and  beginning  engineering  development 
of  a  new  Air  Force  lightweight  fighter. 
Many  of  the  new  programs  are  In  the 
strategic  area,  and  are  the  result  of  the 
major  Soviet  effort  to  develop  new 
ICBM's.  We  must  be  prepared  to  in- 
crease our  strategic  capability  If  a  new 
equitable  strategic  arms  limitation 
agreement  Is  not  made  by  1977. 

Mr.  VANEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  this  time  to  express  the  gratitude 
of  the  Greater  Cleveland  community  for 
the  dedicated  service  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  in  the  well. 

We  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives together  20  years  ago.  We  labored 
together  on  scores  of  mutual  problems. 
Our  partisan  positions  were  different, 
our  philosophical  approaches  were  dia- 
metrically at  variance,  but  we  always 
maintained  a  respected  tolerance  lor 
separate  positions,  in  the  best  legislative 
tradition. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Defense 
Appropriation  Subcommittee,  it  was  es- 
sential for  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to 
labor  off  center  stage,  but  labor,  never- 
theless, with  the  largest  financial  deci- 
sions and  with  the  most  vital  security 
decisions  within  the  province  of  any 
Member. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  a  record 
which  will  reflect  his  concern  for  a  vital 
defense.  That  we  remain  strong  today 
is  in  no  small  measure  related  to  his 
dedicated  effort  to  bring  this  condition 
about. 

ThLs  bin  and  Its  predecessors  have  been 
the  major  contribution  and  achievement 
of  the  Member  from  Ohio. 

It  is  no  small  distinction  to  note  that 
these  efforts  have  kept  our  Nation  strong 
and  viable  for  the  past  20  years  and  well 
Into  the  future.  As  a  contemporary,  as  a 
colleague,  and  as  a  neighbor,  I  wish  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  good  health  and 
happiness  In  his  future  plans. 


Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  I  thank  my 
good  friend  and  congressional  neighbor 
from  Oliio  for  his  most  generous  re- 
marks. As  he  has  said,  we  do  not  agree 
on  poUtlcal  philosophy,  but  there  Is  one 
thing  we  do  share  accord  on:  We  both 
have  a  good  eye  for  a  pretty  girl. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  me  as  well  pay  a  special  compli- 
ment to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  my 
good  friend  the  ranking  minority  sub- 
committee member  (Mr.  Minshalli.  i 
commend  him  for  his  dedicated  work.  He 
Is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and  the 
Congress  will  be  the  worse  for  it.  I  owe 
him  particular  gratitude  for  he  con- 
sented to  come  to  New  York  for  special 
hearings  of  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
when  we,  in  our  area,  were  attempting 
to  convince  the  Defense  Department  not 
to  let  the  opportimlty  pass  by  to  retain 
St.  Albans  Naval  Hospital.  Because  of 
those  hearings  and  because  of  Mr.  Mni- 
SHALL's  support,  we  were  thankfully  suc- 
cessful In  obtaining  the  time  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  take  over  the 
St.  Albans  Veterans  Hospital.  Bill  Mik- 
SHALL  has  served  his  Nation  well  in  the 
years  he  has  served  In  Congress.  I  am 
saddened  by  his  pending  departure,  but 
I,  as  all  his  colleagues  do,  wish  him  well 
in  years  to  come. 

I  also  commend  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  (Mr, 
Wyman)  for  his  dedicated  work  in  com- 
mittee and  service  to  this  Congress  and 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  I  thank  my 
friend  and  colleague.  It  could  not  happen 
to  a  nicer  guy,  getting  that  hospital 
opened.  He  serves  his  district  well  and 
with  distinction. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

May  I  say  I  wish  to  join  all  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense,  as  well  as  the  full 
committee,  to  state  that  we  regret  the 
decision  of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Motshall)  to  retire.  I 
frequently  say  those  who  retire  we  can 
least  afford  to  give  up.  Certainly  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio's  work  has  reflected 
credit  on  him,  the  years  he  has  been 
in  the  Congress  reflect  a  credit  on  him, 
his  family,  and  he  has  been  a  real  credit 
to  the  Nation. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  I  appreciate  the  reference  he  has 
made  to  his  colleagues  who  hold  him  In 
such  high  regard.  We  hate  to  see  him 
leave,  but  we  just  trust  he  will  continue 
In  his  efforts  to  do  for  his  country  as  he 
has  In  the  pa.<it,  and  we  know  he  will.  We 
do  appreciate  his  service,  and  It  will  be 
beneficial  to  us  throughout  the  years. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  I  thank  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  will  say  that  If  it  were  not  for 
the  House  rules  he  would  not  have  gone 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  on  the  com- 
mittee but  he  still  is  up  at  the  top  of  the 
congressional  roll  of  honor. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  appreciate  that.  As  I 
describe  It.  I  will  say  the  whole  commit- 
tee rests  on  me.  because  I  am  at  the 
foot. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
iMr.  SiKESi. 

Mr.  snCES.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
in  the  beginning  that  I  deeply  regret  the 
impending  loss  from  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  Bill  Minshall.  He  has  an- 
nounced he  will  retire  at  the  end  of  this 
term  in  Congress.  As  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  he  has  given  outstand- 
ing leadership  In  the  complicated  prob- 
lems which  are  associated  with  the  de- 
termination of  proper  defense  fimdlng 
levels.  He  has  been  exacting  in  seeking 
the  facts  on  which  to  base  his  decisions. 
This  is  what  we  expect  of  a  man  whose 
guidance  and  leadership  is  so  Important. 

The  policy  which  distinguishes  Bill 
MINSHALL  is  not  limited  to  defense  mat- 
ters. It  is  true  of  his  work  in  other  con- 
gressional fields  as  well. 

But  in  particular  his  expertise  is 
needed  in  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
defense  posture. 

Bill  Mujshall  Is  one  of  the  ablest 
Members  of  the  House  and  he  has  been 
an  active  Member  whose  contributions 
to  good  government  are  many  and  sig- 
nificant. Here  he  has  gained  both  recog- 
nition and  friendship.  His  popularity  is 
deserved.  We  shall  miss  him  very  much 
in  the  years  ahead,  and  we  wish  for  him 
and  his  family  only  the  best. 

Lou  WiTMAN  Is  leaving  us,  also.  This, 
too.  is  a  very  significant  loss  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  enjoyed  a  warm  personal 
friendship  with  Loc  Wyman  and  I  have 
long  known  the  caliber  of  his  ability  and 
his  contributions  to  govenmient.  I  was 
delighted  when  he  came  to  the  Defense 
SulKommlttee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. His  work  there  has  fulfilled 
the  highest  expectations.  He  Is  knowl- 
edgeable about  defense  matters  and  he 
lias  a  clear  understanding  of  defense 
problems. 

The  soundness  of  Lou  Wyman's  votes 
in  the  Congress  further  attests  to  the 
void  which  will  exist  when  he  leaves  the 
House,  hopefully  for  a  place  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Understandably,  that  august  body 
needs  his  services,  but  so  do  we  in  the 
House.  I  shall  always  treasure  my  asso- 
ciation with  and  my  work  with  this  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  snCES.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  .should  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  for  his  very  flattering 
remarks.  It  has  Indeed  been  a  pleasure 
to  serve  with  him  on  the  subcommittee 
side  by  side  for  these  many  years.  He  Is 
one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of  the 
House  and  one  who  puts  his  coimtrj-  be- 
fore political  consideration. 

As  I  mentioned  briefly  in  my  opening 
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remarks,  few  people  In  thir.  Chamber 
realize  that  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
Bob  Sikes,  and  I  may  sometimes  start 
our  day  at  3  o'clock  In  the  morning.  The 
early  hour  gives  us  time  to  put  In  a  little 
turkey  shooting  before  we  start  toward 
town  to  work  In  the  House  and.  If  we 
seem  sometimes  to  be  bleary  eyed  by 
noon,  we  hope  our  colleagues  will  realize 
It  Is  not  the  result  of  a  night  on  the 
town,  but  It  was  because  we  were  out  to 
the  hills  of  Virginia  trying  to  shoot  one 
of  the  hard-to-flnd  wild  turkeys. 

I  th^nk  the  gentleman  and  i  hope  we 
will  have  the  privilege  again  of  getting 
up  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  going 
out  side  by  side  into  the  hills  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  SEKES.  I  hope  we  will  continue  to 
be  associated  on  many  futiu'e  occasions, 
for  I  value  the  company  of  my  friend  but 
I  wish  the  gentleman  would  have  stated 
to  his  comments  that  on  our  happy  visits 
to  the  woodlands  we  always  were  back 
in  time  to  start  the  day's  work  in  our 
office,  or  to  the  committee,  or  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  essential  to  Amer- 
ica that  we  have  an  adequate  defense. 
Yet  to  do  so  requires  the  most  careful 
analysis  of  the  complicated  and  diver- 
sified programs  which  are  proposed  to 
order  to  achieve  the  best  distribution  of 
f imds  available.  This  we  have  attempted 
to  do.  Defense  Is  the  target  for  all  those 
who  do  not  want  to  cut  in  their  own  pet 
areas  of  interest.  Bill  after  bill  will  be 
brought  to  the  House  with  few  If  any 
cuts:  some  will  have  significant  tocreases 
but  always  there  are  those  who  want  to 
cut  defense  as  the  means  to  achieve  a 
better  balance  In  the  budget.  This  com- 
mittee always  has  carefully  analyzed 
defense  programs  and  policies  and  al- 
ways has  made  adjustments  downward 
In  expenditures.  I  can  assure  you  that 
when  we  have  done  oiu"  work  we  have 
made  cuts.  There  Is  no  need  for  further 
cuts. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  study  carefully  the  report  from  the 
committee  which  has  been  placed  before 
you.  It  is  one  of  the  most  detailed  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  will  give  you  much 
Information  about  the  workings  of  the 
committee  and  Its  staff.  It  will  serve  as  a 
useful  reference. 

In  that  connection,  let  me  state  that  I 
stocerely  believe  the  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  has  assembled  the  best  staff  of 
any  subcommittee  to  the  Congress.  The 
thoroughness  with  which  defense  spend- 
ing is  analyzed  is  almost  unbelievable. 
The  requirements  on  members  of  the 
staff  to  accomplish  this  are  very  de- 
manding. Frankly,  I  do  not  see  how  they 
can  possibly  do  as  much  as  we  ask  of 
them,  yet  they  do  their  work  and  it  Is 
outstanding. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  .vleld? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of 
our  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
join  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  in  taking  note  of  the  work  of 
the  staff.  The  peoile  of  the  Nation  little 
know  how  Important  it  is  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  particu- 


larly to  the  legislative  branch  to  have 
good  staff  people.  We  have  to  our  em- 
ploy able,  experienced,  and  wise  staff 
people.  They  are  not  politicians,  they  are 
highly  competent  professionals  ta  an- 
other field.  They  do  an  outstandtog  job 
In  serving  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  subscribe 
fully  to  what  my  disttoguished  chairman 
has  said. 

I  have  stated  that  the  defense  budget 
will  be  the  target  for  most  of  those  who 
do  not  want  cuts  to  other  Government 
programs.  Possibly  it  is  well  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  despite  all  its 
problems  the  military  as  an  institution 
Is  most  admired  by  the  public.  This  was 
brought  out  in  a  pubUc  opinion  survey 
which  was  conducted  last  fall  and  re- 
leased ta  May.  It  shows  the  military  as 
first  among  15  public  and  private 
institutions.  They  must  be  doing  some- 
thing right  to  have  this  recognition  from 
the  public. 

What  Is  being  accomplished  by  the 
military  is  done  despite  tacreastag  prob- 
lems of  cost.  There  has  been  a  gradual 
cutback  to  the  size  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  year  by  year  since  the  end  of  the 
tovolvement  in  Vietnam.  Reductions  are 
betog  made  as  fast  as  world  tensions 
and  world  clrciimstances  permit  and 
wherever  it  Is  safe  for  this  to  be  done. 

A  reduction  to  size  of  forces  and  In 
Chilian  personnel  does  not  mean  a  re- 
duction in  cost  of  personnel.  Pay  costs 
have  tocreased  by  leaps  and  bounds  and 
no  one  deplores  this,  but  pay  of  people 
now  commands  a  substantial  part  of  the 
defense  dollar.  This  Is  approximately  60 
percent.  With  the  Russians  the  almost 
exact  reverse  Is  true.  We  pay  a  private 
about  $348  per  month  plus  other  emolu- 
ments. The  Russians  pay  him  $3.84  and 
yet  the  armed  forces  In  Russia  also 
have  top  prestige. 

I  think  all  of  us  can  applaud  the  pro- 
posals by  the  Army  for  an  tocrease  ta 
the  number  of  divisions  and  combat 
troops  \nthin  the  strength  levels  which 
are  authorized.  This  Is  a  needed  step 
ta  the  right  direction  which  has  been 
urged  many  times  by  Congress.  It  simply 
means  that  the  Army  has  set  out  nith 
determination  to  strengthen  Its  combat 
arm  while  cutting  back  on  support 
forces. 

There  are  some  who  profess  to  believe 
that  the  military  spends  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  our  national  wealth. 
The  truth  is  the  military  spends  a  con- 
stantly decreasing  share  of  our  national 
wealth.  Other  presstog  needs  have  twen 
recognized  more  and  more.  National 
priorities  have  been  reordered.  The  Na- 
tion's defense  has  suffered  In  conse- 
quence. 

In  the  past  10  years  total  Federal 
spending  has  doubled,  and  within  that 
spending,  aid  to  education  has  increased 
five  times,  public  assi^^tance  has  tripled, 
social  security  has  tripled,  and  health 
care  has  tocreased  from  less  than  one- 
half  billion  dollars  to  over  $18  billion— a 
more  than  40-fold  increase.  In  the  same 
period,  defense  spending  Increased  by 
only  about  50  percent  in  current  year 
dollars.  This  is  well  below  the  rate  of  ta- 
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flation  which  occurred  in  the  same  pe- 
riod. In  terms  ol  constant  dollars,  de- 
fense expenditures  are  steadily  decreas- 
ing. 

Even  If  long-term  strategic  parity  can 
be  assured  by  successful  SALT  n  nego- 
tiations and  the  rather  modest  technical 
Improvements  in  our  forces  that  the  new- 
budget  provides,  the  most  likely  area  of 
military  confrontation  then  will  be  con- 
fined largely  to  general-purpose  forces 
We  will  have  avaUable  to  man  them  the 
smallest  active-duty  force  since  1950. 

The  D.S.S.R.  has  shown  no  comparable 
Inclination  to  reduce  its  general-purpose 
troop  strength.  As  pointed  out  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  Soviet  military  manpower  which 
appeared  In  the  April  issue  of  Air  Force 
magazine — 

In  E  proMact«i  convtntlonsl  connict 
manpower  could  well  be  tUt  decisive  element 
waen  a  rough  parity  in  weapons  exists. 

Numerical  parity  in  conventional 
weapons— tanks,  SAlkTs.  AAA.  tactical 
fighters,  ships — does  not  exist.  In  all 
these  categories  and  many  others,  we  are 
substantially  outnumbered  by  the 
p.S.SJl.  and  wUl  be  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  Those  who  argue  that  the  qual- 
ity of  our  conventional  systems  wUl 
counterbalance  Soviet  quantity  tread 
mcreasingly  shaky  ground. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Schleslnger 
stated  the  situation  very  well  when  he 
said: 

We  maintain  a  muci  more  modes!  defense 
establlsliment  In  1S7«  than  was  considered 
necessary  in  peacetime  only  a  decade  ago 

He  also  said : 

We  must  contmue  to  build  our  peace  rtruc- 
ture  on  the  hard  facts  of  ihe  International 
environment  rather  than  on  gossamer  hopes 
lor  the  Imminent  pertectlbllltv  of  mankind 
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What  IS  the  score?  How  good  are  our 
defenses?  They  are  good.  But  the  Rus- 
sians have  among  their  naval  shipyards 
one  submarine  base  with  more  construc- 
«on  capacity  than  aU  of  ours  combined 
They  are  building  full-scale  aircraft  ear- 
ners for  the  first  time.  They  have  a  new 
long-range  bomber,  more  fighter  air- 
craft than  we,  and  three  times  as  many 
tanks  and  armored  personnel  carriers 
They  are  not  playing  games. 

.JPl^""*''  ^*^^^  "°^  ^  beginning  to 
feel  the  pinch  of  the  SALT  I  talks.  The 
harsh  facts  are  that  the  Soviets  are  em- 
?Sow^  ""  *  "^^  multibilllon  dollar 
ICBM  technology  development  and  de- 
ploytnent  program.  The  SALT  talks  per- 
mit the  Sonets  to  gain  a  decided  strategic 
advantage  over  the  United  States,  if  they 
choose,  and  they  undoubtedly  now 
choose  to  do  so. 

What  Is  particulariy  needed  Is  new 
modern  equipment.  Yet  costs  are  so  great 
that  we  are  having  to  replace  existing 
slocks  with  constantly  smaUer  numbers 
or  aircraft,  ships,  and  weapons. 

The  sad  story  is  that  the  Russians  are 
getting  much  more  equipment  per  de- 
fense dollar  than  the  United  States  Al- 
ready they  have  much  larger  numbers 
of  equipment.  Now  they  are  exceeding  us 
in  rate  of  modernization.  If  we  learned 
an.vthlng  at  all  from  the  Arab-Israeli 
October  war.  It  is  that  we  must  have 
modem,  sophisticated  wvkpaoa  la  vboM 


maintenance  and  operation  our  forces 
are  fully  proficient.  There  Is  no  time  to 
acquire  weapons  or  train  men  in  their 
iise  after  war  begins.  We  also  learned 
that  you  caimot  move  forces  and  equip- 
ment overnight  In  sufficient  numbers  to 
cope  with  aggression.  Israeli  losses  In 
men  and  equipment  were  much  heavier 
because  they  had  to  mobilize  after  the 
fighting  began.  If  this  was  true  in  a  smaU 
area,  think  what  it  would  be  like  across 
most  of  Europe. 

The  statement  has  been  circulated 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  testi- 
fied that  more  than  $6  bUlion  was  added 
to  the  defense  budget  to  stimulate  the 
economy.  This  is  not  true.  Careful  ques- 
tioning in  the  committee  brought  out 
exactly  the  opposite.  If,  however  any 
money  had  been  added  to  stimulate  the 
economy,  the  fact  remains  that  this 
committee  has  cut  the  defense  budget  by 
S3',i  billion.  Much  more  than  any  figure 
which  could  possibly  be  attributed  to 
economic  stimulation.  There  will  be  an 
amendment  to  cut  substantially  into  the 
funds  which  the  blU  provides  for  South 
Vietnam.  I  shall  oppose  it. 

We  have  been  told  that  we  should 
again  teU  the  South  Vietnamese,  "It  Is 
time  to  compromise."  There  Is  no  com- 
promise with  communism.  We  told  them 
to  compromise  In  order  to  reach  a  peace 
agreement  at  the  time  we  withdrew  our 
forces — but  peace  never  came.  If  they 
compromise  any  more,  the  next  step  can 
be  capitulaUon.  The  North  Vietnamese 
will  be  in  control. 

South  Vietnam  has  stayed  alive  as  a 
mitlon  despite  the  fact  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  did  not  respect  the  peace 
agre_ement,  while  the  South  Vietnamese 
tried  to  live  up  to  it.  South  Vietnam  has 
suri'lved  without  the  participation  of 
U.S.  military  personnel.  They  survived 
despite  very  severe  economic  strains 
caused  by  the  departure  of  the  Ameri- 
cans from  South  Vietnam.  Yet.  somehow, 
their  morale  has  stayed  high.  Their 
forces  are  holding  their  own  against 
communist  pressure. 

I  doubt  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
know  that  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
sent  into  South  Vietnam— since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  so-called  peace— 130  000 
troops.  600  tanks.  long-range  artillery 
and  antiaircraft  batteries:  they  have 
built  12  airfields  Inside  South  Vietnam 
an  oa  pipeline,  a  major  modem  road 
system  which  replaces  the  old  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail.  This  is  a  major  invasion— 
a  massive  buildup.  It  cost  much  more 
than  the  amount  that  we  are  being  asked 
to  make  available  to  help  South  Vietnam 
to  stay  alive.  The  North  Vietnamese  are 
not  playing  games  They  mean  to  con- 
quer all  of  Indochina. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  because  of  this  con- 
tinued pressure  by  North  Vietnam  that 
U.S.  support  Is  required.  It  Is  just  as 
simple  as  that.  The  ftmds  that  previously 
were  made  avaUable  had  to  be  expended 
faster  than  was  anticipated.  The  South 
Vietnamese  are  still  seeking  to  counter  an 
invasion.  Continuing  warfare  requires  a 
continuation  of  supply  and  support  They 
have  inflation  problems,  too:  things  cost 
more.  The  sharp  Increase  In  equipment 
»nc«s  in  the  United  States  has  reduced 
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the  amoimt  of  equipment  available  to 
them. 

These  are  the  reasons  more  funds  are 
needed. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  us  not  for- 
get that  we  have  a  commitment  to  help 
the  South  Vietnamese— not  ditch  them-- 
help  them.  I  trust  Congress  does  not 
easily  and  conveniently  forget  America's 
commitments.  We  have  a  reputation  to 
uphold,  a  reputation  for  standing  by  our 
friends  and  keeping  our  word  to  them 

The  administration's  request  was  for 
$1.4  billion.  This  has  been  reduced  In  the 
committee  bUl  to  $1  billion.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  leave  only  about  hall 
of  the  money  that  was  deemed  necessary 
for  the  continuation  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese effort.  America  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  indefinitely  major 
support  for  the  South  Vietnamese,  but 
the  support  which  is  requested  is  in- 
finitely  smaller  than  that  which  we  gave 
earlier.  That  support  cost  us  50,000  Uves 
and  a  hundred  bUUon  dollars.  Now  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  fighting  their  o«ti 
war.  The  Government  continues  to  be 
strong  and  it  continues  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  most  of  the  populace.  The  South 
Vietiiamese  are  resisting  continual  gross 
violations  of  the  truce  by  North  Vietnam 
the  assassination  of  village  chiefs,  the 
sheUlng  ol  schools,  and  military  Incur- 
sions across  the  truce  lines  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 
If  none  of  this  Impresses  you.  then  re- 

SSS,'?*''.  ^^l  '^''"''^  P"«*"  of  American 
POWs  in  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet- 
cong  hands.  Remember  that  we  still  are 
unable  to  search  for  the  remains  of  MlA's 
or  to  explore  the  possibility  that  a  few 
may  be  alive  and  In  captivity  becau-ie  the 
Communists  will  not  allow  search  teams 
to  have  access  to  very  large  areas  of  the 
countryside.  And  American  famUles  stUl 
wonder  what  happened  to  their  loved 
ones.  Who  keeps  them  from  learning?  the 
North  Vietnamese.  They  are  the  people 
Jf»;i.K,m  **  ^^}^y  "^""'"B  back  on  the 
resilt  ^"""^  ''"^'"amese  to 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  House  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committees  and 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
have  taken  a  strong  position  against 
major  unit  Inactlvatlons  and  further 
strength  reductions  In  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents. Many  of  us  were  dicturbed  by 
the  proposals  emanating  from  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  reduc- 
tions in  the  Nation's  Reserve  strength 
We  recall  only  too  cleariy  the  problems 
encountered  with  Secretary  McNamara 
who  felt  that  the  Reserves  did  not  rep- 
resent a  good  fiscal  Investment  and  who 
embarked  on  a  policy  which  would  have 
decimated  these  programs. 

As  it  did  at  that  time.  Congress  has 
agam  specifically  approved  higher  aver- 
age strengths.  The  great  national  or- 
ganizations which  make  up  the  Reserve 
components  are  dedicated  to  a  strong 
nation  and  to  adequate  defense  pre- 
paredness. They  will  fill  an  increasingly 
important  part  in  the  Nation's  defense 
structure  If  they  are  given  adequate 
training  and  modern  equipment. 

When  that  is  done,  and  only  then.  wlU 
they  be  in  position  for  Immediate  serv- 
ice when  and  where  they  are  needed. 
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That  is  their  justification  for  existence. 
For  much  too  long  we  have  heard  year 
after  year  of  plans  to  modernize  the  Re- 
serve components  and  to  improve  their 
training  programs.  In  most  areas  there 
has  been  improvement  In  training.  Mod- 
ernization continues  to  be  limited.  Money 
which  was  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
modernization  of  weapons  and  equip- 
ment lor  the  Reserves  has  found  Its  way 
to  other  areas,  such  as  Vietnam  or 
Israel — or  any  other  trouble  spot  of  the 
moment. 

The  Intent  of  Congress  should  be  very 
clear  to  the  executive  branch.  Statutory 
language  is  not  approved  in  the  appro- 
priations bill.  We  are  assuming  that  the 
intent  and  the  provisions  of  committee 
reports  will  be  respected  and  complied 
with.  With  this  background,  it  should  be 
clear  that  inactiviation  of  large  numbers 
of  Reserve  component  units  and  a  seri- 
ous drop  in  strength  would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

The  Increasing  pay  costs  for  Regular 
force  units  requires  greater  utilization 
of  Reservists  in  the  defense  of  the  Na- 
tion. Failure  to  support  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents as  outlined  by  Congress  would 
be  self-defeating  in  that  motivation, 
morale,  and  drive  of  Reservists  would  be 
endangered. 

CivU  affairs  units  are  among  those 
scheduled  for  deactivation.  This,  too,  is  a 
proposal  which  has  not  been  carefully 
thought  through.  Congress  clearly  does 
not  support  the  deactivation  ol  civil  af- 
fairs iiiiits.  We  recognize  the  Important 
part  they  play  In  defense.  It  is  the  con- 
sidered opinion  of  many  world  experts 
that  the  next  war  will  be  conventional 
and  not  nuclear.  Always  In  the  wake  of 
troop  movements  into  enemy  areas,  there 
is  a  need  for  civil  administrators  who  are 
trained  for  the  difficult  tasks  of  reorgani- 
zation and  of  population  control.  If  nu- 
clear war  were  to  materialize,  there 
would  be  an  even  greater  problem  for  the 
control  of  the  devastated  areas  which 
such  warfare  would  leave  in  Its  wake. 

The  House  does  not  want  to  maintain 
unneeded  Reserve  units  any  more  than 
anyone  else,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  evi- 
dence and  testimony  that  there  Is  no  gen- 
eral agreement  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  on  what  is  required  and  what 
is  not.  There  are  units  which  are  needed 
but  which  are  not  active.  These  could  well 
be  exchanged  for  any  excess  in  unneeded 
units.  A  much  clearer  understanding  of 
the  organization  of  the  Reserves  is  indi- 
cated before  summary  action  is  taken  by 
the  Pentagon. 

I  endorse  the  HASC  report  proposal 
that  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1976.  the 
strength  authorizations  for  each  Reserve 
component  should  Include  the  three  ma- 
jor elements  of:  First,  full  TOE,  second. 
manning  level  authorization,  and  third, 
strength  estimate  tor  the  year  for  ap- 
propriation purposes. 

I  strongly  believe  that  each  year  the 
OSD  request  for  strength  authorization 
should  specify  all  three  of  the  pertinent 
numbers,  and  specifically  address  any 
significant  structure  or  unit  changes  pro- 
posed tor  the  fiscal  year  within  the  TOE 
level.  It  should  be  our  intent  that  to  the 
maximum  extent  units  proposed  for  In- 


activation  be  replaced  with  units  needed 
but  either  not  active  or  manned.  Where 
a  net  reduction  in  TOE  strength  level  is 
proposed,  I  believe  there  should  be  pro- 
vided the  Identification  of  all  units  re- 
quired but  not  manned,  and  the  specific 
reasons  why  they  are  not  proposed  for 
substitution. 

It  is  a  heartening  and  refreshing  thing 
that  the  strength  of  Reserve  components 
has  surged  upward  in  recent  months. 
This  has  been  particularly  true  of  the 
National  Guard.  However,  there  also  has 
been  an  outstanding  Improvement  in  the 
Army  Reserve  strength  figure.  They  will 
do  their  part  if  Congiress  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  provide  adequate 
support  for  the  Nation'.s  Reserve  com- 
ponents. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  House  un- 
derstands exactly  what  Is  proposed  in 
the  binary  nerve  gas  program;  $5.8  mil- 
lion is  recommended  for  a  production 
faclUty  at  Pine  Bluff  .Arsenal.  Ark.  It 
does  not  provide  for  any  production  of 
chemical  weapons.  There  is  also  a  recom- 
mendation for  $4.9  million  for  continued 
research  and  development  on  chemical 
weapons.  Continued  research  is  obviously 
essential. 

It  is  possible  that  someone  will  dis- 
cover a  successful  antidote  to  nerve  gas. 
If  this  Is  done,  it  is  obvious  that  another 
chemical  weapon  will  be  developed  to 
replace  present  stacks.  That  is  the  his- 
tory of  warfare.  We  must  also  try  to  stay 
abreast  of  all  advances  in  the  field  of 
chemical  warfare.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
helpless  in  this  field. 

We  know  that  the  Russians  have  the 
most  advanced  chemical  warfare  capa- 
bility in  the  world.  They  place  enough 
emphasis  on  chemical  warfare  to  com- 
pletely equip  their  tanks  and  armored 
personnel  carriers  and  similar  vehicles 
with  protective  devices  and  fully  insulate 
the  crew  and  passengers  from  gas  at- 
tack. We  have  no  protective  devices  ex- 
cept gas  masks  or  protective  clothing, 
most  of  which  is  In  old  stocks. 

The  Russian  capability  was  brought 
out  in  the  October  war  when  vehicles  of 
this  type  which  were  captured  were 
found  to  be  fully  equipped  with  protec- 
tive devices  against  gas  warfare.  They 
would  not  be  subjecting  themselves  to 
this  cost  If  they  did  not  envision  a  use 
for  chemical  weapons  at  some  future 
date. 

Our  capability  is  out-of-date.  We  have 
stocks  of  nerve  gas  which  have  been  In 
storage  for  a  long  time.  These  stocks  are 
not  nearly  as  large  as  some  writers  would 
have  you  believe  and  they  are  of  a  type 
which  are  dangerous  to  transport.  Every 
time  there  is  a  movement  of  nerve  gas, 
there  Is  great  publicity  about  the  danger 
and  the  populace  Is  scared  half-to-death 
by  these  tactics.  Sometime  there  are  In- 
cidents which  cause  damage.  The  binary 
gas  will  be  a  substitute  for  present  slocks 
of  nerve  gas.  It  is  safe  to  transport  be- 
cause ingredients  are  separate  and  not 
mixed  until  used  in  warfare.  This  Is  the 
whole  purpose  of  this  program,  to  build 
a  new  nerve  gas  which  can  be  trans- 
ported without  danger  to  the  public  or  to 
the  troops. 

The  Congress  has  been  deluged  with 


inaccurate  and  unrealistic  arguments  de- 
signed to  start  us  down  the  road  to  uni- 
lateral disarmament  in  the  chemical 
warfare  field.  We  should  not  adopt  policy 
of  subjecting  American  forces  to  the  ter- 
rors of  gas  warfare  without  any  deter- 
rent capability.  The  Germans  said  they 
did  not  use  gas  in  World  War  11  because 
they  feared  retaliatory  attacks  which 
could  be  laid  down  around  their  cities 
because  of  superior  allied  air  power.  If 
the  Russians  do  not  have  to  fear  chemical 
attacks  from  Allied  forces  in  the  next 
war,  they  have  little  reason  not  to  use 
tills  effective  weapon  when  It  suits  their 
purpose. 

Statements  that  we  are  embarking  on 
a  $2  billion  program.  This  is  completely 
impounded.  In  fact  it  Is  nearly  10  times 
as  high  as  the  best  available  estimate. 

History  has  taught  again  and  again 
that  military  forces  depend  on  many  fac- 
tors other  than  numbers  of  personnel 
and  quantity  of  materiel.  Morale  and 
leadership  are  essential  to  military  ef- 
fectiveness. In  the  dangerous  world  in 
which  we  live  today,  we  need  a  fullS' 
effective  military  establishment.  The 
leadership  that  Is  needed  to  modernize 
and  upgrade  the  military  should  and 
must  come  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, But  Congress  has  a  constitutional 
responsibility  to  pro\'ide  for  the  military 
forces  and  to  review  the  effectiveness  of 
the  military. 

This  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations seeks  to  do  in  the  bill  be- 
fore you. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Davis i. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  bill  is  brought  before  us  with 
pride.  It  is  the  product  of  12  experienced 
and  dedicated  individuals.  It  Is  a  com- 
promise, as  all  significant  measures  of 
this  kind  must  be.  But  I  think  it  is  an 
appropriate  measure  for  supporting  the 
defense  of  this  country. 

This  will  be  the  last  time  that  our  dU;- 
tinsuished  ranking  minority  Member 
will  be  sharing  in  the  presentation  of  this 
annual  and  highly  significant  Defense 
appropriations  bill.  He  took  over  thl.'i  po- 
sition of  leadership  on  our  subcommit- 
tee v\ih  the  passing  of  one  whom  he 
and  I  admired  very  much.  Glenn  Lip- 
scomb, of  California. 

I  think  the  record  since  that  time 
demonstrates  that  our  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  has  been  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor. There  has  not  been  any  question 
but  that  most  of  us  on  the  subcommittee 
on  l)oth  sides  of  the  aisle,  particularly 
with  respect  to  aircraft  development  and 
procurement,  have  considered  him  to  be 
the  expert  In  this  area  on  whom  we  have 
relied. 

We  are  losing  two  Members,  including 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  WYmN).  at  least  losing  him  from 
this  subcommittee  and  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

I  am  sure  that  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  also  will  join  in  the  hope  that 
we  are  not  losing  his  legislative  expertise 
in  tile  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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I  think  we  have  been  fortunate,  too, 
with  the  departure  of  our  minority 
leader  iMr.  Rhodes  >  from  this  subcom- 
mittee, that  he  has  been  replaced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  iMr.  Ed- 
wards), who  is  malting  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  efforts  of  this  sub- 
committee. Certainly  all  of  us  look  for- 
ward to  having  him  back  to  continue  in 
that  contribution  in  the  next  Congress. 
Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  certainlj-  would  like  to  thank  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, for  his  kind  remarks 

It  Has  been  a  pleasure  to  have  served 
side  by  side  on  this  subcommittee  with 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin.  The  gentleman  and  one 
of  his  predecessors.  Mel  Laird,  are  both 
poriessed  of  some  of  the  finest  quElitles 
any  Member  could  have  when  it  comes 
to  haring  an  ir^^ight  into  the  problems 
we  face  with  our  Defense  Department. 
There  is  no  greater  authorlt}'  on  defense 
matters,  and  especially  certain  facets  of 
those  matters,  than  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Wiscon.sin.  Glenn  Davis. 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin-  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  want  to 
say  again  how  much  the  gentleman  from 
OhlD  is  going  to  be  missed  as  a  member 
o!  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned,  thi= 
subcommittee  is  made  up  of  12  experi- 
enced and  dedicated  members,  men  of 
differing  vi'?ws,  men  of  strong  views. 
Probably  the  greatest  strength  of 
our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  M.^HONi.  who  also  serves  as  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, has  been  his  success  In  rec- 
onciling these  points  of  view  in  bring- 
ing forth  a  responsibJe  measure,  one 
which  has  broad-based  support  within 
the  committee  and  in  bringing  that 
measure  before  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

The  fact  that  we  are  bringing  this  bill 
here  promptly  this  year  Is  an  act  that 
wii!  save  a  great  deal  of  money  for  Ihe 
Defease  Department  in  the  course  of  this 
fiscal  year.  The  tardiness  of  this  annual 
appropriation  bill  has  been  one  of  the 
great  plagues,  both  upon  tho.se  who  must 
administer  the  program  In  the  Defense 
Department,  and  those  of  us  who  have 
been  delayed  for  one  reason  or  another 
:n  b.-inglng  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.se  In  a  timely  fashion  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  the  question 
that  we  hear  from  our  constituents  and 
from  our  colleagues  comes  up  as  to  why 
this  bill  does  represent  an  Increase  over 
the  amount  appropriated  last  year  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  there  ha'  been 
a  wi.'idlng  dov;-n  of  a  number  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Defense  Department.  I  sus- 
pect the  answer  primarily  ts  the  same 
answer  that  we  have  to  give  in  connec- 
tion with  aU  of  the  things  that  we  find 
necessary  to  purchase  for  worthy  pur- 
poses in  our  individual  Uves  Everything 
that  we  purchase  for  defen.w  co.rts  more 
Just  as  everything  that  we  purchase  Iri 
our  households  costs  more. 
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The  cost  of  fuel  has  skyrocketed  since 
last  year.  The  unit  cost  of  everything 
that  we  buy,  whether  it  is  uniforms  or 
whether  it  la  airplanes  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  has  greatly  increased.  Then,  too, 
because  our  personnel  levels  are  being 
reduced,  this  means  that  the  hardware 
that  we  have  must  be  capable  of  doing 
more  In  the  hands  of  the  individual  air- 
man, the  Individual  seaman,  or  the  In- 
dividual soldier.  The  necessary  sophisti- 
cation of  our  weaponrv  makes  each  in- 
dividual item  cost  more  than  would  a 
similarly  used  weapon  In  prior  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  In  some  in- 
stances had  to  take  the  bit  In  our  teeth 
and  say,  "WeU.  we  cannot  afford  the  best 
In  every  area." 

Tlie  Members  will  recall  that  we  did 
take  the  bit  In  our  teeth  a  couple  of 
years  ago  with  respect  to  the  main  batOe 
tank,  and  we  said,  "If  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  buy  enough,  it  Is  going  to  have 
to  be  something  less  sophisticated."  And 
so  this  year  we  have  had  to  take  the  .same 
measure  with  respect  to  the  advanced 
fighter,  the  VFAX,  and  we  have  said 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  have  enough 
of  them  if  they  are  going  to  cost  this 
much  per  copy. 

So  you  will  have  to  come  In  with  a  less 
sopiilstlcated  type  weapon  in  order  that 
it  will  be  within  the  realm  of  something 
that  we  can  afford. 

Personnel  costs  of  course  account  for 
the  largest  share  of  the  Increasing  costs. 
Legislation  has  been  enacted  and  sup- 
ported by  the  ovemhelmlng  majority  of 
the  Memben,  of  this  body  to  provide  for 
automatic  pay  increases  and  increases  in 
retirement  that  continue  to  go  on  not 
because  the  members  of  this  committee 
decided  we  wanted  to  do  It,  but  because 
the  Congres!!  as  a  whole  has  said  that 
this  is  what  it  is  going  to  be. 

So  we  cannot  say.  well,  instead  of  pay- 
ing out  SIO  000  for  this  man  in  uniform 
we  wiU  only  pay  S9,000.  The  only  alterna- 
tive we  have  is  to  reduce  the  number  of 
people  that  will  be  paid,  and  the  numbers 
are  going  down.  This  bill  contemplates  a 
reduction  of  between  40,000  and  50,000 
people,  civilian  and  military. 

We  have  directed,  and  the  report  is 
quite  .specific,  with  regard  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  headquarters  personnel.  There  Is 
language  in  this  bUl,  section  846,  that 
mandates  the  reduction  In  the  higher 
ranldng  military  personnel.  That  is  about 
all  that  we  can  do,  because  we  are  not 
able  to  prorate  It  at  a  lower  level  of 
cost  for  the  Individuals  In  the  service 
where  legislation  has  been  enacted  that 
mandates  a  certain  level  of  compensa- 
tion. 

The  Member.'!  will  find  that  the  reduc- 
tions in  this  bill  are  spelled  out  In  the 
report.  Item  by  item,  and  that  Is  the  way 
it  should  be,  and  that  Is  the  way  It  must 
be  if  we  are  to  provide  the  legislative 
guidance  and  direction  that  Is  required 
as  to  where  these  specific  reductions 
should  be  made. 

That  brings  me  to  the  criticism  that  I 
feel  obligated  to  make  of  the  effort  that 
apparently  will  be  made  for  an  overaU 
cut  In  this  appropriation  bill,  an  overall 
cut  Justified  on  the  basis  of  unobligated 
balances.  Then  they  would  mislead— and 


I  believe  this  Is  a  very  fair  statement  of 
the  situation — they  would  mislead  the 
Members  of  this  body  by  saying  well,  we 
are  going  to  make  these  overaU  reduc- 
tions except  we  do  not  want  it  to  be  in 
research  and  development,  and  we  do 
not  want  It  to  be  in  procurement, 

I  must  say  in  all  candor  that  this  repre- 
sents complete  Ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  these  appropriations.  If  the  reduction 
is  not  going  to  be  in  either  research  and 
development  or  procurement,  and  to 
justify  it  on  the  basis  that  we  are  sim- 
ply going  to  take  it  out  of  the  $7  billion 
of  unobligated  balances  that  we  will  find 
,vou  cannot  take  that  money  at  all  be- 
cause in  the  personnel  and  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  appropriations 
there  are  no  unobligated  balances.  These 
are  aimual  appropriations.  If  the  money 
is  not  obligated  in  the  fiscal  year,  It 
lapses  and  goes  into  the  Treasury. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  no  one 
is,  in  spite  of  good  Intentions,  misled 
into  thinking  that  you  can  suoport  an 
overall  cut  without  specifying  what  is 
to  be  cut.  And  then  say  we  do  not  want 
you  to  take  it  out  of  research  and  devel- 
opment, and  we  do  not  want  you  to  take 
it  out  of  procurement,  because  there  is 
no  place  else  that  it  can  come  from.  It 
would,  be  misleading  to  the  public,  mls- 
leadiiiE  to  your  colleagues,  and  will  be 
erroneously  based  on  the  theory  that 
Eomehow  this  is  going  to  come  out  of  the 
unobligated  balances  from  prior  years. 
It  just  is  not  in  those  accounts  from 
prior  years,  and  the  only  place  It  can 
come  from  will  be  the  research  and  de- 
velopment and  procurement  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Last  year  we  went  through  the  same 
argument.  I  presume  it  has  been  made 
year  after  year  by  those  who  want  to  see 
the  broad  base  of  this  appropriation  cut. 
Then  the  argument  was  made  which  the 
gentleman  made,  which  is  very  persua- 
sive, that  we  caimot  cut  without  being 
specific.  We  never  seem  to  get  to  specifics. 
I  should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  to  the  area  of  Korea,  be- 
cause nobody  has  talked  about  this  yet. 
As  I  read  the  report,  I  cannot  find  out 
how  much  money  is  spent  to  maintain 
the  42,000  troops  in  Korea.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman tell  us  how  much  Is  spent  In  that 
regard? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  cannot 
break  that  down,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  anyone  can.  But  I  think  It  Is  fair 
to  say,  that  unless  one  feels  that  our  per- 
sonnel levels  should  be  reduced,  that  we 
are  not  going  to  cut  this  appropriation 
by  directing  that  we  pull  the  42,000  men 
out  of  Korea.  I  think  the  figures  will 
show  that  it  will  cost  us  nearly  as  much 
If  we  keep  those  men  in  uniform  and 
keep  them  available  for  the  defense  of 
the  entire  Western  Pacific  area.  I  think 
the  record  will  show  that  It  wlU  cost 
nearly  as  much  to  bring  them  back  home 
and  station  them  here  as  It  1^  costing  us 
to  keep  them  In  Korea. 
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Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  can  assist  by  providing  the  figures 
on  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  troops  in 
Korea,  Including  all  support.  Is  approxi- 
mately S700  million  8  year.  The  gentle- 
man has  analyzed  the  situation  accurate- 
ly. It  is  going  to  cost  substantial 
amounts,  possibly  as  much,  possibly  even 
more,  it  we  have  to  maintain  them  else- 
where. Our  world  commitments  being 
what  they  are.  there  Is  no  way  to  elim- 
inate that  many  troops  from  our  force 
structiire.  So  the  cost  of  the  troops  will 
have  to  be  borne  whether  they  tu-e  in 
Korea  or  elsewhere. 

If  I  may  take  a  half  minute  longer 
of  the  gentleman's  time,  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  for  the  clarity  and  the 
significance  ol  the  statement  he  is  mak- 
ing. It  is  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
current  problems  of  defense  funding.  The 
gentleman  has  very  well  brought  out 
the  true  facts.  The  committee  has  re- 
duced the  bill  as  much  as  possible  and  yet 
carry  on  essential  defense  functions.  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  had  broader 
experience  than  I,  and  I  am  sure  that 
he  could  have  done  a  much  better  Job 
than  my  humble  efforts,  in  attempting 
to  explain  some  of  the  problems  that  we 
do  have. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  should  Just  like — and  perhaps  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikbs) 
would  be  the  one  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions— to  direct  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion to  page  34  of  the  report.  It  talks 
about  the  problem  of  the  presence  in 
Korea.  It  says  that  the  troops  are  not 
geared  for  war  and  would  have  to  be 
realined  In  a  time  of  crisis.  It  says: 

Also,  tile  division  1b  tasked  ftnd  manDcd 
in  siicli  a  way  that  It  cannot  function  as 
a  true  reserve  eltlier  for  the  Eorean  theater 
or  lor  the  US.  Pacific  Command. 

On  page  35,  article  6,  it  says : 
vs.  Army  logistical  support  is  not  orga- 
nized along  simple,  clear  lines  of  responsi- 
bility. Like  the  overall  t7.8.  command  struc- 
tui*.  the  Army  logistical  framework  would 
have  to  be  realigned — during  a  crisis — to 
meet  wartime  requirements  for  centralized 
control. 

I  am  wondering,  are  these  42,000  troops 
that  are  over  there.  If  they  are  not  ready 
for  war,  IT  they  are  not  prepared  to  de- 
fend themselves,  if  they  are  not  in  any 
kind  of  reserve,  what  are  they  there  for? 
Are  they  Just  hostages  to  fate? 

Mr.  SIKES.  If  the  gentleman  'Kill  yield, 
not  at  all.  The  troops  are  ready  for  war. 
They  may  be  needed  more  elsewhere. 
They  are  ready  for  war  in  Korea,  if  war 
comes. 

The  committee  is  concerned  with  the 
possibility  of  needing  those  forces  more 


elsewhere,  having  them  prepared  for 
use  elsev*ere  within  the  shortest 
possible  time.  Consequently  question 
have  been  raised  which  the  gentle- 
man refers  to.  The  Department  of 
Defense  naturally  will  look  into  these 
matters.  In  other  words,  the  commit- 
tee is  sincerely  looking  for  places  to  save 
money.  They  want  to  explore  the  facts 
and  they  want  to  know  if  there  Is  a  bet- 
ter way  to  use  the  troops  than  the  pres- 
ent uses  which  are  being  made  of  them 
The  Joint  operation  of  the  combined 
forces,  the  United  States  and  the  Korean 
forces  has  worked  very  well  in  the  de- 
fense of  Korea,  but  we  want  to  be  able 
to  use  those  troops  quickly  and  effective- 
ly elsewhere  if  the  occasion  should  re- 
quire it.  That  Is  the  real  thrust  of  the 
questions  raised  in  the  report. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  would  say 
in  addition  to  what  my  colleague  from 
Florida  tias  said  that  we  have  some  verj' 
competent  staff  people  who  made  an  on- 
site  study  in  that  area,  and  I  believe  if 
the  gentleman  will  turn  to  page  33  of  our 
report,  there  and  on  some  of  the  suc- 
ceeding pages  he  will  find  a  very  lUum- 
Inating  discussion  of  the  problem.  I  think 
the  conclusions  generally  are  that  there 
Is  substantial  Justification  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  troops  there  but  that 
there  are  ways  that  they  could  be  bet- 
ter utilized.  Particularly  in  order  to  make 
them  more  effective  as  a  backup  force 
for  oiu-  other  armed  forces  In  the  West- 
em  Pacific.  While  we  are  committed  to 
continuance  of  them  there,  and  I  believe 
there  is  a  good  justification  for  It,  per- 
haps we  could  make  them  a  more  effec- 
tive force. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
it  seems  to  me  the  points  made  in  the 
report  or  the  conclusions  at  any  rate  are 
at  variance  with  those  given  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  but  I  think  the 
report  speaks  for  itself. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  if  he  would  direct 
himself  to  a  discussion  of  whether  or  not 
this  is  something  that  should  be  con- 
tinued in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  South 
Korean  Government,  which  obviously  Is 
as  repressive  and  dictatorial  as  any  gov- 
ernment anywhere  else  In  the  world  at 
the  present  time,  and  why  we  should  con- 
tinue on  the  basis  of  a  1954  pact  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  armed  forces  to  a 
country  of  that  nature? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  look  upon  these  forces  as 
being  there  just  for  the  defease  of  Korea, 
nor  as  a  mark  of  our  approval  of  the  form 
of  government  or  the  operation  of  the 
government  in  this  or  any  other  area. 
I  do  think  the  basic  justification  has  to 
be  that  they  are  there  for  the  support  of 
our  strategic  commitment  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Cormecticut. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
several  points.  First  of  all  It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  understand,  and  I  do  not  think 


we  ought  to  let  the  record  stand  with  the 
idea  that  we  do  not  have  our  troops 
there  for  the  defense  of  Korea.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  that  the  2d  Infantry  Division, 
with  Korean  augmentation  forces  in  It, 
is  right  up  there  on  the  frontline.  I 
would  say  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
makes  what  I  think  is  a  good  point,  when 
he  makes  reference  to  the  committee  re- 
port on  page  38,  where  our  committee 
does  in  fact  urge  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  take  steps  to  withdraw  the  2d 
Infantry  Division  from  its  advanced  po- 
sition and  to  remove  them  south  of 
Seoul.  In  addition,  to  eventually  remove 
the  Korean  augmentation  troops  from 
the  2d  Infantry  Division  and  to  replace 
them  with  American  troops.  Finally  to 
bring  the  2d  Infantry  Division  totally 
out  of  Korea  and  to  make  it  a  strategic 
reserve  somewhere  in  the  Pacific,  but  not 
neces.'sarily  in  Korea. 

I  think  the  record  should  show  that 
the  committee  urges  a  deemphasis  of 
the  American  presence  in  Korea  but  I  do 
not  think  we  should  leave  the  implica- 
tion that  we  are  trying  to  maintain  or 
enlarge  the  American  presence  in  that 
country. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  sure  if 
I  left  that  Impression  I  did  not  Intend 
to  imply  we  are  maintaining  or  enlarg- 
ing our  role  there.  I  think  our  implica- 
tions are  clear,  that  they  should  not  be 
in  a  position  where  they  could  bear  the 
brunt  of  any  Incident  that  may  occur 
there 

There  Is  an  overaU  mission  for  their 
presence  in  that  area  which  makes  it  Im- 
perative that  we  not  wed  ourselves  to 
the  presence  of  Korean  troops  within 
the  imits  of  the  Cnlted  States. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  D.4VIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  The  thing  that  Is  most 
troublesome,  and  I  think  was  alluded  to 
by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  and  to 
some  extent  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  i£  that  we  have  been  receiv- 
ing almost  dail.v  reports  in  the  news- 
pipers  indicating  a  seriotis  stepping  up 
of  repression  by  the  Park  regime  In 
South  Korea.  This  Includes  persecuting, 
prosecuting  and  even  kiUlng  political 
prisoners  drawn  from  a  wide  range  of 
people  who  make  up  the  democratic  ef- 
fort in  South  Korea.  Including  religious 
groupings,  professors,  students,  and 
others. 

The  presence  of  some  40,000  or  more 
American  troops  there  gives  the  Irapres- 
fion  that  we  support  these  actions.  We 
.should  not  associate  ourselves  with  re- 
pression of  human  and  dvU  rights  in 
South  Korea.  The  suggestion  in  the  re- 
port that  our  troops  are  wanted  in  South 
Korea  may  be  accurate  insofar  as  Presi- 
dent Park  is  concerned.  But  I  think  the 
Korean  people  must  regard  our  con- 
tinued milltar>'  presence  there  as  support 
for  that  corrupt  regime.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  our  troops 
there.  What  in  our  foreign  policy  au- 
thorizes us  to  back  up  repressive  regimes? 
Can  the  gentleman  answer  that  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  D.AVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  not 
going  to  answer  that  question  at  this 
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time.  I  do  not  think  the  presence  of  our 
iroops  there  represents  the  complete 
approval  o(  any  form  of  government 
there  I  do  think  that  the  existence  of 
an  aggressive  communist  dictatorship 
within  a  very  few  miles  of  this  place  is 
something  we  have  to  keep  In  mind. 

Ms.  AB3UG.  I  think  it  is  very  Inter- 
esting that  the  gentleman  makes  that 
statement,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
read  m  the  newspapers  every  day  of  the 
crimes  being  committed  by  this  govern- 
ment against  people  who  are  innocent 
and  who  seek  to  bring  about  a  demo- 
cratic government.  We  cannot  close  our 
eyes  to  the  polliical  consequences  for  the 
Korean  people  ol  what  we  are  doing.  We 
are  there.  We  have  troops  there.  We  give 
economic  and  military  assistance  to 
South  Korea.  As  Americans  we  have  a 
respcnsibility  to  determine  our  policy. 
We  cannot  wave  it  away  by  saying  a 
conflict  exists  between  two  parts  of  that 
counto    It  is  simply  not  justifiable. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  The  view- 
point of  the  gentlewoman  Is  well  knomi 
ana  has  been  frequently  expressed. 

I  think  I  have  to  reserve  my  own  judg- 
ment in  this  matter.  My  judgment  is 
that  the  presence  of  our  troops  In  the 
western  Pacific  is  a  matter  of  strategic 
importance  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DEiiUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  DA\IS  of  Wisconsin  I  yield  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  tried  to  listen  very 
carefully  to  the  gentleman's  argiiment. 
I  would  simply  like  to  try  to  expand  and 
broaden  the  context  within  which  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  in  my  estima- 
tion, raised  a  very  important  question. 
Rrst  of  all.  there  are  42.000  American 
troops  stationed  In  South  Korea  When 
we  ask  the  Department  of  Defense  what 
is  the  ml-ssion  statement  of  the  42,000, 
the  mission  statement  is  to  provide 
ground  combat  support  to  the  South  Ko- 
rean Army.  The  South  Koreans  have  over 
600.000  men  and  women  under  arms. 
Most  ol  their  co:nmi.s.;ioned  and  non- 
com.Tilssioned  officers  saw  combat  in  the 
war  in  South  Korea  and  Vietnam. 

Now.  the  ostensible  "enemy."  namely, 
the  North  Koreans,  have  approximately 
3O0.0O0,  halt  that  number  They  have  not 
fired  a  shot  in  combat  In  over  20  years, 
v.-lth  th;  exception  of  occasicnai  sniper 
Are  at  the  border. 

Now.  if  there  is  any  place  that  the 
Nixon  doctrine  can  be  applie<J>  it  is  cer- 
tainly In  South  Korea. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Rentleman  this 
question  Given  600,000  troops,  with  offi- 
cers v.ith  combat  experience,  against  a 
.so-called  enemy  of  300,000  or  less,  what 
do  42.000  American  troops  do?  What  is 
the  justification  for  us  to  provide  a 
ground  combat  support  for  over  half  a 
million  people,  when  the  other  persons 
have  literally  no  experience  and  are  half 
their  slz€? 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  why  we 
continue  to  justify  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  American  taxpayers'  dollars 
which  could  be  dealing  with  other  hu- 
man questions  in  this  country,  while  we 
continue  to  beef  up  the  military  forces  in 
P-uth  Korea  wiUch  has  no  need  for  the 
42.000  combat  troops ' 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  the 
best  answer  I  can  give  to  that  is  to  ask 
the  gentleman  to  look  at  the  map.  He  will 
note  the  political  orientation  ol  a  great 
land  mass  in  Asia,  of  which  North  Korea 
is  a  very  minor  part. 

I  think  that  this  is  something  we  need 
to  keep  in  mind,  that  we  are  not  just 
talking  about  South  Korean  troops 
versus  North  Korean  troops.  We  are 
talking  about  the  strategic  backup  those 
North  Korean  troops  have  of  a  massive 
kind  right  in  their  backyard. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year  I  asked  68  questions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  which  we  by  law  have 
a  right  to  do.  One  of  the  questions  I 
asked  was — at  that  time  it  was  38.000. 
and  now  it  is  42.000— How  much  fire- 
power is  the  American  taxpayer  paying 
for  out  of  the  42.000? 

Is  the  gentleman  aware  that  between 
7.000  and  10.000  of  the  42,000  troops  are 
actually  designated  as  combat  troops, 
and  the  remaining  troops  are  logistical, 
support  and  command  troops?  There  Is 
no  miUtary  expert  in  this  country  who 
points  out  that  we  need  a  3  or  4  to  1 
ratio  of  supply,  logistical,  and  command 
troops  to  one  combat  trooper. 

Why  do  we  have  almost  30.000 — over 
20.000  some  odd  troops — which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  combat  stationed 
there,  and  W2  paying  all  that  money  for 
with  no  real  justification? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  those 
are  very  misleading  figures.  First,  those 
who  are  designated  combat  troops  are  In- 
terlaced with  South  Korean  troops  In 
many  of  the  units,  and  these  support 
and  logistic  troops  we  have  there  are  not 
solely  for  the  support  of  American 
combat  troops  in  this  area. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  There  are  600.000 
troops  in  South  Korea.  What  are  they 
doing? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  WTsconsin.  I  do  not 
know  precisely  what  they  are  doing,  but 
they  are  there  and  I  assume  that  they 
have  a  mission  to  perform  just  as  our 
troops  do. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  generous 
time. 

Mr.  snCES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
would  hke  to  say  to  tho.se  who  are  dis- 
turbed about  the  kind  of  government 
which  exists  In  South  Korea,  they  en- 
courage the  overrunning  of  South  Ko- 
rea by  North  Korea  by  pulling  out  Amer- 
ican forces.  Let  the  North  Koreans  Uke 
over,  and  then  we  will  really  see  a  gov- 
ernment that  is  oppressive.  Let  us  just 
look  at  what  Is  acro.ss  the  line  before 
we  start  worrying  too  much  about  the 
kind  of  government  that  is  existing  in 
South  Korea.  Let  us  look  at  what  we  are 
defending  the  South  Koreans  from  by 
our  presence. 

Significantly,  the  point  that  must  be 
kept  In  mind  i.';  that  this  is  a  verv  Impor- 
tant, strategic  part  of  the  world.  Pour 
major  powers  meet  in  that  comer  of  the 
world:  the  Japane.se,  the  Russians,  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Americans.  It  Is  slgnl- 
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ficant  politically  and  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  world. 

That  Is  touched  upon  and  treated  on 
page  33  of  the  report  which  Is  before 
the  Members,  which  is  entitled.  "Ra- 
tionale for  the  Presence  in  Korea." 

It  reads  as  follows: 

The  rationale  for  the  presence  of  O.6.  form 
is  partly  political,  partly  military.  PoUttcal 
considerations  are  currently  predominant 

Politically,  the  U.S.  presence  helps  deter  an 
armed  attack  on  South  Korea  by  an  aggres- 
sive and  unpredictable  North  Korea,  or  by 
Chins  or  the  Soviet  i;nlon.  It  thus  serves  to 
maintain  stability  In  Northeast  Asia  and  to 
prevent  a  conflict  which  might  lead  to  a  con- 
frontation of  major  powers.  The  tJ.S.  presence 
provides  South  Korea  with  the  conndence  to 
pursue  bilateral  negotlatloDs  with  North 
Korea  on  the  reconcUlatlon  of  differences 
and  at  the  same  time  helps  restrain  the  Seoul 
government  from  overreacting  to  provoca- 
tions on  the  part  of  Pyongyang.  Most  Im- 
portantly, In  the  opmion  of  many  historians 
and  political  analysts,  the  American  pres- 
ence reassures  Japan,  the  anchor  of  va 
policy  In  Asia. 

The  comment  continues,  but  it  Is 
brought  out  clearly  enough  for  those  who 
will  take  the  time  to  read  the  report 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
'Mr.  Davis>  has  inquired  relating  to  the 
lines  on  pages  6  and  7  of  the  bill  which 
Involve  alteration,  overhaul,  and  repair 
of  naval  vessels  and  does  place  a  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  to  be  accomplished 
in  navy  yards. 

The  gentleman  will  recall  that  last  year 
we  took  the  Navys  figures  and  in.serted 
them  In  order  to  Insure  that  they  had  to 
do  what  the  committee  considered  to  be 
a  reasonable  amount  In  the  private  yards 
of  this  country. 

When  It  got  Into  conference  In  the 
Senate,  this  developed  Into  something 
that  admittedly  was  rather  unworkable 
in  that  not  only  was  a  floor  put  imder 
the  amount  available  for  private  yards, 
but  also  the  amount  In  the  regular  navy- 
yards. 

Then  there  was  some  confusion  with 
respect  to  its  application  of  the  operation 
and  maintenance  for  the  reserve  ships 
for  the  Naval  Reserve. 

This  year  that  confusion  has  been 
eliminated  and  I  hope  that  we  will  not 
have  the  same  problem  that  we  had  last 
year,  when  we  get  Into  conference  with 
the  Senate. 

The  figure  In  the  bill  provides  the 
flexibility  which  the  Navy  Department 
has  requested  and  does  permit  them  to 
have  a  substantially  greater  amount  of 
work  done  In  the  navy  yards  than  was 
possible  last  year.  In  fact,  it  is  some- 
thing well  over  $100  million  that  would 
be  permitted  to  he  done  in  the  naval  ship- 
yards, over  the  amount  that  was  per- 
mitted In  last  years  appropriation. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  out  these  most  Important 
points.  I  would  like  to  ask  just  one  ques- 
tion Involving  percentage  figures  in  the 
past.  First  we  had  the  65-35  percent  ratio. 
Then  we  had  no  percentages  whatsoever. 
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which  reaUy  granted  the  public  yards  a 
little  bit  under  72  percent  and  the  private 
yards  around  28  percent. 

Does  the  gentleman  feel  that  the  per- 
centages here  could  be  accurately  stated? 
The  naval  request  last  year  was  70-30, 
whereas  the  percentage  provided  here 
would  be  more  appropriately  described  as 
75  percent  public  yard  and  25  percent 
private  yard:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  some- 
tlung  in  that  neighborhood,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  anybody  can  give  the  gentle- 
man a  precise  figure  In  relation  to  that 
because  of  the  other  elements  involving 
naval  ship  alteration,  overhaul,  and  re- 
pair that  are  Included  In  the  overall  ap- 
propriation. The  percentage  figure  for 
navy  yards  would  be  exceeded  or  would 
exceed  the  figure  from  last  year. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Exceed- 
ing the  figure  from  last  year.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Charman,  I  would  also  like  at  this 
time  to  join  in  saluting  and  expressing 
a  word  of  gratitude  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Minshall)  for  the  out- 
standing work  he  has  done  on  this  com- 
mltlee  and  in  behalf  of  National  Defense 
In  past  years.  His  contributions  shall  long 
be  remembered. 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  tliank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

For  over  200  years  Boston  had  a  Navy 
yard.  As  we  know,  it  was  closed  down  last 
year. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  Adm.  James  L. 
Holloway.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  In 
it  I  said: 

House  of  Reprcscnt&txvxs. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  5, 1971 
Adm.  J<Mls  L.  HOLLOWOT,  III,  DSN, 
Cltief  o/  Naval  Operations,   The  Pentagon 
Washington,  D.C. 

Demi  Admoul  Holioway  :  May  I  begin  my 
letter  by  saying  It  was  a  regretuble  Incident 
when  the  Boston  Na»-v  Yard,  after  aoo  years 
of  service,  was  closed  down  I  remember  some 
years  ago  when  Robert  McNamara,  then  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  considered  such  a  move 
It  »-as  decided  to  close  New  York  and  leave 
Boston  open.  The  report  at  that  time  said 
the  Boston  Navy  Yard  would  never  b*  In 
fear  of  closure  again:  It  would  be  necessary 
for  the  future  because: 

1.  It  was  a  day  closer  to  Europe 

2.  It  was  a  day  closer  to  Russia 

3.  it  was  closer  to  the  sea  lanes  of  the  North 
Atlantic 

4.  it  anything  ever  happened  to  our  NATO 
forces,  this  would  be  the  route  our  Navy 
vessels  would  ply. 

Of  course,  the  Boston  Navy  has  been  closed. 

I  think  It  extremely  compulsory  that  we 
Should  take  advantage  of  the  Independent 
New  England  ship  repau-  yards  and  make  sure 
tney  are  kept  active  for  our  own  future  de- 
ten.se  It  «ul  be  Impossible  to  keep  these 
repair  yards  In  any  state  of  readiness  with 
snip  repair  .vard  personnel  traUied  to  repair 
Naval  vessels  without  Naval  vessels  to  repair 
in  case  of  a  national  emergency,  these  re- 
pair yards  would  be  an  absolute  necessity 
as  proven  m  World  War  II,  the  various 
Mediterranean  crises,  and  the  Vietnamese 
conflict. 

The  -Vavy  must  allow  these  New  England 
yards  to  bid  on  or  allocate  to  them  enough 
work  to  keep  their  trained  manpower  avail- 
able or  admit  that  tbs  Department  of  De- 


fense and  Navy's  statement  of  1970  that  It 
Is  their  responsibility  to  "foster  the  estab- 
lishment and  retention  of  a  competitive  com- 
mercial depot  maintenance  base"  was  not 
exactly  what  they  meant. 

We  must  have  these  yards  avaUable  In 
New  England  for  a  national  emergency,  and 
It  would  be  m  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States  Navy  to  keep  them  alive  and 
producing. 

I  will  address  the  Floor  to  this  statement. 
Very  truly  \ours. 

Thomas  P.  O'Nrn.  t.,  Jr. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  loiderstand  It,  the 
country  Is  divided  Into  sections,  and  If 
they  are  not  in  that  particular  section, 
then  they  are  now  allowed  to  bid  the 
work,  and  they  say,  of  course,  the  reason 
for  it  is  home  porting. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard,  and  I  fought  for  home  port- 
ing for  years.  I  understand  that  side  of 
the  problem.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is 
that  north  of  Philadelphia,  other  than 
the  Portsmouth  Navy  Tfard,  which  is  a 
small  yard,  we  have  no  yards  which  we 
would  need  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  work  of  these 
yards  for  the  most  part  came  from  work 
that  was  being  done  at  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard,  and  they  shipped  work  to  the  pri- 
vate shipyards. 

So  in  my  opinion,  it  Is  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  the  Nav;-  change  its  policy 
or  at  least  figure  out  some  way  that  we 
may  use  the  greatest  talent  and  ability 
that  have  been  known  to  America  in  this 
area,  which  saw  the  birth  of  the  original 
shipyards  of  America.  Families  of  gen- 
erations of  workers  have  worked  in  these 
shipyards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  It  would  be  a 
crying  shame  If  the  Navy  does  not  change 
its  policy  and  allow  the  Navy  ships  to 
be  transferred  up  to  the  Boston  NavT 
Yard  to  get  their  repair  work  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  that  the 
gentleman  yielded  to  me  so  that  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  Insert  this  in  this 
portion  of  tlie  Record. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  would  Uke  to  say  for  the  benefit 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
before  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire,  that  It  has  been  almost 
inconceivable  to  me  that  the  home  of 
the  Yankee  Clipper  and  the  great  ship- 
building area  of  this  country,  so  far  as 
I  know  now,  does  not  have  a  single  naval 
ROTC  unit.  Something  has  happened, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  It  is. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really 
do  not  know  the  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr  Wi-MAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  concur  in  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  We  need 
to  have  reasonable  protection  for  the 
shipbuilding  and  repair  capability  In  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

With  reference  to  the  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard,  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  made  reference.  I 
would  call  attention  simply  to  the  fact 
that  the  primar>'  mission  of  this  vard  at 
the  present  time  in  the  Navy  complex 


is  as  a  repair  and  overhaul  yard  and  a 
conversion  yard  for  nuclear  submarines. 

So  the  home  porting  question  and  the 
other  matters  which  have  been  under  dis- 
cussion are  not  applicable  in  terms  of  the 
problem  which  relates  generally  to  what 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  ad- 
dressed himself  in  the  early  part  of  this 
debate. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  re- 
call, when  we  were  before  the  committee, 
we  were  talking  about  an  amount  for  re- 
pairs and  alterations  of  naval  ships  of 
some  SI  billion  179  million.  I  think  that 
was  the  Navy  figure. 

Now.  as  I  understand  it.  the  commit- 
tee has  placed  a  limitation  of  $1  billion 
130  million  in  the  bill,  and  on  page  91  of 
the  report  It  Is  stated  that  the  Navy 
figure  has  been  reduced  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. It  Is  indicated  that  there  has  been 
some  confusion  as  to  the  Naval  Reserve 
and  the  research  ships,  et  cetera,  and 
that  portion  of  the  report  concludes  with 
these  words: 

This  action  necessitated  a  slight  increase 
In  the  percentage  proposed  by  the  Navy  but 
has  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  Na^-y  to 
allocate  the  Reserve  and  research  repair 
work  the  way  it  desires,  thus  giving  the  Navy 
greater  QexibUlty  In  administering  the  pro- 
gram. 

Now,  when  we  read  that,  we  can  read 
It  both  ways. 

You  can  read  it  that  the  Navy  is  Um- 
ited  or  that  the  Navy  has  more  discre- 
tion to  spend  money  in  Navy  shipyards. 

I  think  the  problem  the  gentleman  was 
concerned  about  and  certainly.  In  all 
fairness.  I  was  concerned  about,  was 
that  when  the  Navy  came  in  and  indi- 
cated they  were  going  to  do  something 
both  in  private  and  public  shipyards, 
that  that  would  actually  take  place!  That 
has  not  occurred  all  of  the  times  In  the 
past. 

So  what  I  am  concerned  about  is  by 
reducing  the  81,179.000.000  by  $49  mil- 
lion, to  $1,130,000,000,  how  does  that  af- 
fect the  Navy,  and  how  is  that  consist- 
ent with  the  language  of  this  report? 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  that 
figure  of  $1,179,000,000.  to  which  the 
gentleman  refei-s.  Includes  some  reserve 
capability  as  well  as  some  research  Ac- 
tually, the  limitation  put  in  here  assures 
that  there  will  be  at  least  $110  million 
more  available  for  work  in  naval  ship- 
yards than  there  was  in  1974. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  understand  that. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  that  is  that  the 
budget  has  substantially  escalated  in 
1975  over  1974.  Is  it  the  Impression  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  from  reading 
the  report,  and  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  accounting  practices  here,  that  the 
$1,179,000,000     Includes     items     which 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Not  included 
in  this  specific  appropriation. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Which  are  not  In- 
cluded In  this  appropriation.  So  that  the 
Intent  to  reduce  the  allowance  to  $1,130.- 
000.000  was.  in  general,  to  limit  the  Navy 
to  the  amount  on  which  they  testified  in 
favor  of.  Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  DAVIS  ol  Wisconsin.  I  cannot  give 
the  gentleman  that  right  to  the  nearest 
mlUlon  dollars,  but  I  think  it  comes 
pretty  close  to  doing  this  when  you  add 
some  of  the  other  things  that  are  not 
Included  in  that  specific  appropriation. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  is  some  355  million  avail- 
able lor  reserve  ship  repairs.  There  is 
some  S92  million  available  for  R.  <i  D. 
I  do  not  exactly  know  where  those  funds 
come  from,  or  how  they  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  Navy  If  they  are  not  made 
available  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Because  the 
language  that  we  are  talking  about  here 
applies  only  to  Navy  vessels. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  For  the  operation  and 
maintenance  appropriation,  on  pages  6 
and  7  of  the  bill,  the  total  amount  made 
available  for  the  alteration,  overhaul  and 
repair  of  naval  vessels,  not  more  than 
$1,130,000,000  shall  be  available  for  Navy 
shipyards.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  inter- 
pretation of  that  language  that  the  limi- 
tation would  not  limit  repair  and  altera- 
tion funds  in  the  ship  reserve  over  re- 
search and  development  sections. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  That  is  my 
understanding.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  think  we  understand 
each  other. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  There  is 
complete  flexibility  with  respect  to  re- 
serve and  re.^earch  appropriations. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wiscon.sln.  Yes:  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wa>;hington. 

Mr  HICKS.  Mr.  Chan-man,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  knows,  I  have 
been  very  Interested  In  this  matter,  and 
I  appeared  before  the  gentleman's  sub- 
committee, and  at  that  time  I  had  a  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  writ- 
ten to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  In  which  the  Navy 
was  seeking  complete  flexibility  in  this 
area. 

What  the  committee  has  done  this 
year,  does  that  give  the  Navy  the  flexi- 
bility that  they  sought,  or  does  It  re- 
strict them  to  some  way? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Well.  It  gives 
them  a  great  deal  of  flexibility.  It  does 
provide  a  restriction  which  I  do  not  think 
is  at  aU  dllBculi  for  them.  In  other 
words,  it  la  not  the  situation  where  last 
year  we  got  into  the  setting  of  a  floor  for 
both  the  navy  yards  and  the  private 
shipyards.  There  is  leeway  provided  here 
that  would  allow  them  to  go  further  into 
the  total  amount  available  than  was  the 
ca.'ie  in  the  past  I  think  there  Is  suffi- 
cient flexibility  her.  They  will  not  have 
the  administrative  problems  that  they 
had  last  year  in  connection  »1th  it.  I 
ttunk  the  important  thing  here  is  that 
we  are  simply  making  the  views  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  well  known 
to  them,  that  we  do  not  wish  them  to 
continue  what  bad  occurred  up  until 
last  year,  the  constant  downdrop  In  the 
amount  of  work  that  was  available  to  the 
Nation  at  private  yards. 

Mr  HICKS  Actually,  the  Navy  will 
get  what  it  is  after.  We  do  not  really 
need  to  have  the  battle  this  year  over 
this  matter  ttiat  we  bad  last  year. 


August  6,  1971t 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not  be-     the  duty  of  this  Congress  to  provide  tn 

nn,l'n,S%"*,y^    ^   ^^.   "^    ?"**    '"      ^^  "^'"^  ">«  took  With  wwTto  d^ 

thS'^ffn  T^^^^"^  ^  "'^  language     the  job  we  want  it  to  do.  But  Uirou^ 
that  is  in  this  bill.  j^e  years,   that  primary  objective  hw 

been  greatly  diffused;  the  Pentagon  now 
sees  its  role  not  only  to  protect  this  Na- 
tion but  to  protect  all  nations.  Some- 
times they  protect  nations  against  their 
own  people,  sometimes  against  outside 
forces.  The  Pentagon  in  these  nuclear 
days  needs  missiles  not  only  to  protect 
these  shores  but  to  destroy  other  nations 
should  they  launch  a  nuclear  attack 
against  us.  We  now  have  enough  mis- 
siles to  protect  ourselves  a  dozen  times 
over,  even  against  our  most  powerful 
enemy:  yet  we  continue  to  build  more. 
The  Congress  dictated  several  years 
ago  that  the  military  stop  fighting 
covertly  In  several  Asian  nations,  and 
stop  supplying  them  except  through  nor- 
mal aid  funds.  Nevertheless.  S539  mil- 
lion of  this  bill  alone  goes  to  supply  a 
fund  for  Asian  nations  and  their  mili- 
tary needs. 

As  it  stands,  the  budget  is  filled  with 
extraneous  programs.  When  we  point 
out  that  peace  costs  more  than  war.  we 
are  making  no  idle  comment. 

I  should  point  out  at  this  time  that  I 
enthusiastically  support  an  amendment 
to  be  offered  later  by  Congressmen  Plyni 
and  GiAiMo  that  would  cut  back  military 
aid  to  South  Vietnam.  I  was  a  direct 
sponsor  of  that  amendment  last  year  I 
support  it  full-heartedly  this  year. 

With  peace  in  our  time,  this  Nation 
has  entered  into  a  period  unparalleled  in 
our  history.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
US.  Involvement  to  Vietnam,  with  the 
congressionally  mandated  withdrawal  of 
forces  from  Cambodia  and  Laos,  this  Na- 
tion has  embarked  on  a  military  con- 
struction binge. 

We  are  spending  an  almost  Incompre- 
hensible amount  of  money  on  the  Trident 
submarine  program,  the  Minuteman  mis- 
sile, the  ABM  and  other  redundant  pro- 
grams. Let  me  quote  for  a  minute  from 
page  157  of  the  committee  report,  a  para- 
graph from  my  separate  views; 

Even  ciiDugh  we  have  massive  redundanc; 
In  our  current  strategic  .systems,  this  ytar-j 
Defense  Appropriation  contains  millions  of 
dollars  for  new  systems  and  improvements  In 
tile  deployed  systems.  The  RtlTAtE  appropria- 
tions, for  example.  Include  8455  million  tor 
the  B-1  Bomber:  »748  mUllon  for  the  Tri- 
dent Submarine:  S1125  mlUlon  to  Initiate 
development  of  air  and  submarine  launched 
cruise  missiles:  M7  mltllon  to  Initiate  devel- 
opment of  a  new  ICBM  to  replace  Minute- 
man:  $25  mlUlon  for  a  new  and  larger  war- 
head for  Minuteman;  B56.7  million  to  Im- 
prove the  accuracy  of  Minuteman:  $39  mil- 
lion for  a  terminally  guided  maneuvering 
reentry  vehicle:  $17  million  for  a  new  land- 
based  tactical  nuclear  system  called  Pereh- 
Ing  U:  $236  million  for  ABM  systems,  and 
millions  more.  What  possible  justlflcatlon 
can  be  given  for  all  of  these  svstems?  What 
lire  we  trying  to  prove?  Even  if  aU  of  these 
systems  are  developed  and  deployed,  the  So- 
viet Union  will  continue  to  retain  the  cap- 
ability to  destroy  the  Untied  States.  End  of 
Quotation. 


Mr.  HICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  mtoutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Assabso;. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
the  people  of  this  Nation  stagger  under 
the  cumulative  effects  of  the  worst  in- 
flation in  a  quarter  century,  while  other 
Federal  agencies  absorb  in  their  budgets 
the  rising  costs  of  goods  and  services,  the 
Depaitmenl  of  Defense  marches  serenely 
CD.  cloaked  to  Uie  tovulnerable  shield  of 
national  security. 

The  Congress  has  too  often  been  so  m 
awe  of  the  term,  national  security, "  that 
year  after  year  it  provided  the  military 
with  any  and  all  they  desired.  Even 
today  out  of  an  S87  billion  defense  re- 
quest, which  Is  S13  billion  over  last  year's 
request,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  cut  the  budget  to  only  $83.7  billion. 
At  the  most  charitable,  that  is  a  modest 
cut  todeed. 

I  am  not  happy  with  this  cut  and  I 
shall  seek  to  amend  it  later.  My  amend- 
ment will  be  modest  too,  a  $2.5  billion 
cut.  or  3  percent  of  the  total  budget.  The 
opponentd  la  this  amendment.  I  am  sure, 
will  contend  that  approval  will  seriously 
harm  national  secuiity.  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  any  defense  budget  cut,  is 
not  a  mortal  blow  to  national  security. 
But  before  I  get  mto  the  deiails  of  this 
bill,  let  me  commend  first  the  dlstto- 
gulshed  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Commitiee.  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
iMr.  IvtAHONJ .  I  am  always  impressed 
with  the  dedication  of  the  chairman  and 
his  wlUingneBs  to  work  hard.  long  hours 
on  a  bill  that  yearly  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult to  put  together.  But  I  am  especially 
unpressed  by  the  committee  report,  al- 
most totally  the  product  of  the  chair- 
mans  thinking,  which  specifies  for  the 
first  time  this  year  that  supplemental 
Pentagon  budget  requests  will  not  be 
looked  on  with  favor. 

That  is  a  very  important  decision  by 
Mr.  Mauon.  Last  year  alone,  after  the 
House  passed  the  $14  billion  budget,  the 
Congress  received  in  6  months  supple- 
mental request  for  an  additional  $19 
blUlon.  of  which  they  got  $14  billion. 

I  believe  that  the  chairman,  as  do  an 
increastog  number  of  committee  mem- 
bers, is  finally  convinced  that  the  Penta- 
gon has  reached  too  far.  pushed  too 
hard  and  has  diminished  cause,  for  its 
gargantuan  share  of  the  budget  dollar. 
I  would  especially  like  to  commend 
the  staff  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, not  only  for  the  long  hours  of 
tedious  labor  and  tovestlgatory  research, 
but  for  the  role  the  staff  played  in  ex- 
postog  to  the  light  of  day  some  of  the 
sophisticated  Pentagon  methods  for  pad- 
ding its  considerable  budget.  Without 
the  staff  leadership,  this  budget  total 
would  be  far.  far  worse  than  It  Is  today. 
Now.  let  me  talk  specifically  about  this 
budget  and  all  that  is  wrong  with  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  military  is  to  pro- 
tect this  Nation  from  external  attack.  To 
do  thb.  it  must  have  men,  weapons, 
bues,  and  all  that  goes  with  that.  It  Is 
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The  point  of  this,  as  all  of  us  here  know 
is  that  most  of  these  systems  will  never 
lie  Implemented,  they  will  never  be  used, 
they  will  be  obsolete,  uimecessary.  They 
are  make-work  projects  designed  to  keep 


Government  contractors  busy  and  de- 
fense spending  up. 

By  cutttog  the  budget  overall,  we  al- 
low the  Pentagon  the  luxury,  needed  In 
this  case  I  believe,  of  cutting  their  budg- 
ets where  it  is  easiest.  Their  budgeteers 
are  far  more  numerous  than  ours ;  they 
know  all  the  sophisticated  hidlnr^  games. 
Since  tiiey  know  where  they  have  padded 
their  budget  the  most,  let  them  take  re- 
sponsibility for  trimming  it  down.  If  they 
are  really  hurt  they  have  an  tmobligated 
fund  of  $6.9  billion  to  reprogram  from. 
Certainly,  they  are  very  good  at  rais- 
ing the  budget.  In  the  last  180  days,  this 
Congress  has  been  asked  to  approve  $19 
billion  In  supplemental  Defense  requests 
over  the  basic  $74  billion  we  approved. 
What  is  more,  we  approved  $14  billion  to 
supplemental  requests.  If  that  is  not  suc- 
cess, what  is?  We  cut  $5  billion  without 
damaging  our  iiational  security.  The 
cliart  in  the  speaker's  lobby  shows  that — 
Requested  increase  tn  defense  budget  this 
year 
Fiscal  year  1974  appropria- 
tion act  signed  into  law, 

January  2.  1974... $74,218,330,000 

Fiscal  year  1976  budget  es- 
timate, February  4,  1974.       86, 682. 297,  OOO 
Increase    fiscal    year    1975 

over  fiscal  year  1974 -1-11,364.067,000 

Fiscal  year  1974  second 
supplemental  estimate, 
February  4,  1974 6.  200.  421.  000 


Subtotal.  Increase..  4-17,564.488.000 
Fiscal    year    1976    budget 
amendments.     May    30, 
and  June  34.  1974 1.475.200.000 


Total  Increase  In  6 

months -f  19,039.  688,  000 

Flsca!    year    1976    unobli- 
gated balance  estimate.        6,905.000.000 
Fiscal  year  1975  unexpend- 
ed balance  estimate 44,099.000.000 

It  is  time  to  use  this  fund  of  expertise 
in  the  Pentagon's  finance  offices  to  the 
national  advantage.  The  President  wants 
to  cut  tlie  budget  by  $5  billion;  Arthur 
Bums  wants  to  cut  the  budget  $10  billion. 
Do  we  not  all  have  an  opportunity  to 
agree  that  we  can  better  serve  our  Nation 
In  this  critical  period  by  cutting  this 
budget,  rather  than  letting  it  di-aln 
dollars  needlessly?  I  thtok  we  do  have  a 
unique  opportunity  today  and  I  would 
hope  you  would  support  my  amendment 
when  it  is  offered  later  today. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Badilloi  . 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  his-  excellent 
statement  and  I  want  to  assure  him  I  will 
support  him  in  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  once  agato  pre- 
sented with  a  Defense  money  bill  which 
not  only  continues  to  carry  forward  mis- 
directed priorities  and  highly  question- 
able policies  and  weapons  programs  but 
which  also  will  have  a  damaging  effect 
on  our  already  seriously  troubled  domes- 
tic economy.  Although  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  trimmed  .some  $3.4  bil- 
lion from  the  adminbtratlon's  original 
"request,  thk  measure  Is  almost  $10  bil- 
lion more  than  the  amoimt  appropriated 


by  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1974  and 
does  not  take  into  consideration  any  sup- 
plemental requests  which  may  be  sub- 
sequently sought  by  the  executive  branch. 
As  my  good  friend  from  New  York  (Mr. 
ADDABBO  I  aptly  observed  in  his  separate 
views,  the  Congress  v.a.s  asked  to  con- 
sider a  total  tacrease  for  fiscal  year  1974 
of  over  $19  billion  for  the  DOD  during  a 
3-inonth  span  earlier  this  year  and  no 
one  knows  at  this  point  how  much  to 
additional  funds  may  be  requested  to  the 
months  ahead  by  the  DOD  once  we  act 
on  this  money  bill  today, 
t  The  admtoistratlon  repeatedly  urges 
that  Federal  spending  be  reouced  yet  it 
refuses  to  follow  its  own  suggestions 
when  it  comes  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. The  only  real  cuts  contemplated 
by  the  present  administraUon  are  in 
domestic  programs  which  would  aid  those 
most  to  need — programs  wliich  are  es- 
sential to  those  citizens  who  are  gen- 
erally at  the  bottom  and  middle  of  the 
economic  runs,  the  disadvantaged,  the 
mtooritles.  the  elderly,  the  imemployed 
and  the  "have  nots"  of  our  country. 
While  our  Nation's  urban  centers  are  to- 
creasingly  pinched  between  soaring  to- 
flation.  ristog  unemployment,  and  de- 
creasing budgets,  the  administration  to- 
tends  to  make  budgetary  cuts  which  will 
further  restrict  and  limit  domestic  pro- 
grams while  having  no  effect  on  the 
military  budget. 

Aside  from  these  sorely  perverted 
priorities,  the  Nixon  regime's  defense 
proposals  tavolve  waste,  the  conttaua- 
tlon  ol  unwise  and  regressive  past  policies 
and  Inept  efforts  at  pump-priming,  such 
as  Secretary  Schiesinger's  admission 
earlier  in  the  year  that  an  additional  $6 
billion  had  been  added  in  an  effort  to 
stave  off  a  recession — the  recession  we 
are  currently  experiencing.  How  to  good 
conscience  can  we  support  a  defense 
measure  of  this  enormity  when  we  are 
supposedly  at  peace  and  are  seeking  de- 
tente with  our  potential  adversaries 
throughout  the  world?  How.  for  example, 
can  this  body  possibly  justify  the  con- 
tinued support  of  a  regime  to  South  Viet- 
nam which  not  only  perpetrates  con- 
tinued violations  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Agreement  but  which  refuses  to  conduct 
national  elections  and  imprisons  count- 
less citizens  simply  on  the  basis  of  their 
political  beliefs  and  peaceful  opposition 
to  the  present  government?  One  billion 
dollars  will  not  bring  peace  or  democracy 
to  South  Vietnam  and  our  appropriation 
of  additional  fimds  for  thLs  ill-conceived 
effort  will  do  nothing  more  than  en- 
courage our  generals  and  admirals  to 
malntata  the  present  level  of  military  aid 
to  Uiat  nation.  While  I  will  certainly  sup- 
port the  amendment  aimed  at  reducing 
the  military  Bppropri.uion  for  South 
Vietnam  to  the  level  of  $700  milUon,  I  be- 
lieve that  that  sum  is  much  too  large.  1 
am  certain  that,  when  the  final  figures 
are  tallied,  we  will  learn  that  far  in  ex- 
cess of  whatever  amount  is  appropriated 
for  that  purpose  this  afternoon  wUl  have 
been  spent. 

Beyond  the  overall  size  of  this  measure 
and  the  potentially  damaging  affect  it 
will  have  on  the  economy  In  terms  of 
contrlbuttag   to   the   rampant   inflation 


presently  being  experienced.  I  am  equally 
disturbed  over  a  number  of  the  weapons 
and  armaments  programs  which  are  to- 
eluded  In  this  bill.  Especially  troubUng  is 
the  $6.8  million  earmarked  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  new  line  of  chemical  weap- 
ons referred  to  as  the  binary  system  for 
delivering  nerve  gas.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  tins  Nation  was  going  out 
of  tile  chemical  warfare  bustoess  and. 
instead,  was  taktog  a  lead  to  arrivtog  at 
some  type  of  mterr.alionai  agreement  on 
controUtog  chemical  weapons.  However, 
this  request  would  seem  to  belie  such  an 
understanding  and,  insteed.  give  cre- 
dence to  the  belief  that  the  United  States 
was  simply  pasing  lipservice  to  the  need 
to  develop  and  promulgate  controls  on 
chemical  weaponry.  By  producing  such  a 
weapons  system  how  can  any  other  na- 
tion toterpret  our  position  other  than 
r<dvocattog  chemical  warfare?  Further- 
more. I  understand  from  those  more 
knoo  ledgeable  than  I  on  the  subject  that 
we  may  well  be  talkmg  about  a  total  cost 
of  $15  to  S2  billion  after  current  stocks 
of  chemical  weapons  are  destroyed  and 
the  new  system  is  produced.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly support  the  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  our  colleague  from  Washington 
'Mr.  HicKS)  to  eliminate  all  fimds  for 
this  program  and  I  urge  others  to  do  so 
as  well. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  that  our  Na- 
tion must  have  the  capability  to  ade- 
quately defend  itaeil  and  to  matotato 
the  delicate  balance  which  exists  to  the 
international  sector  these  days.  Further, 
we  must  also  have  the  capacity  to 
promptly  and  properly  meet  our  tater- 
national  commitments.  However,  the 
vast  amount  ol  the  money  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  legislation  today  is 
nothing  more  than  fat  which  [Contributes 
little  or  nothtog  to  our  national  defense, 
which  extends  badly  distorted  national 
objectives  and  questionable  goals  and 
wliich  will  seriously  aggravate  our  badly 
damaged  economy.  This  fat  must  be 
trimmed  without  delay  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  proposed  amendment  to  effect  a 
3  percent  reduction  to  the  military 
budget  will  be  overwhelmingly  adopted. 
I  am  also  optimistic  that  this  may  very 
well  be  the  last  time  we  are  confronted 
by  such  a  budgetary  monstrosity  as.  by 
this  time  next  year,  the  newly  formed 
Committee  on  the  Budget  will  have  had 
the  opportimity  to  carefully  scrutinize 
defense  spending  in  relation  to  other 
fundtog  needs  and  the  overall  economic 
situation.  I  trust  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee will  give  meaning  to  the  hopes 
expressed  by  Messrs  iVDCAsao.  GI.UHO. 
Obey,  and  Roysal  that  priority  be  i^ven 
to  true  defense  needs  and  that  those 
programs  not  essential  for  the  country's 
defense  be  curtailed. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  mtoutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi iMr  WHrrTKW  . 

Mr.  WHirTEN  Mr.  Chairman.  1  real- 
ize that  I  take  somewhat  of  a  dl^erent 
view  from  the  Une  of  argument  that  has 
gone  before:  but  I  started  on  the  Com- 
imttee  on  Defense  of  Naval  appropria- 
tions in  1943.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
periiaps  the  greatest  danger  we  have  to 
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the  United  States  right  now  Is  this  ruin- 
ous inflation. 

Inflation  will  never  be  controlled  until 
We  review  tlie  courses  that  we  have  been 
following  in  the  last  number  of  years. 
I  believe  history  will  bear  me  out  when 
I  say  that  no  nation  over  a  long  period 
of  time  ha-s  been  able  to  spend  28  to  33 
or  34  percent  of  its  income  on  military 
expenditures.  As  necessarj-  as  defense 
is.  it  does  not  bring  any  goods.  It  is  not 
quite  as  bad  as  foreign  aid.  because  we 
do  learn  something  from  research.  It  is 
a  dead  weight  on  the  economy  and  our 
economy  is  in  bad  shape. 

When  we  had  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
before  us.  I  asked  him  what  we  learned 
in  Vietnam.  He  learned  we  cannot  win  a 
war  10.000  miles  from  home  against  guer- 
rilla troops  in  the  jungle.  I  told  him  the 
French  and  Indian  war  taught  us  that. 
We  have  42.000  troops  in  North  Korea. 
Do  we  not  know  they  would  become  hos- 
tages during  the  first  2  days  of  any  war? 
Did  we  not  learn  from  our  recent  ex- 
perience of  tr>-ing  to  get  our  prisoners  of 
war  back  from  Vietnam.  People  through- 
out the  country-  were  pleading  with  us 
and  properly  so? 

Do  we  not  know  this  bill  in  itself 
provides  for  the  transfer  of  30.000  or 
40.000  more  dependents  to  Europe?  If 
we  had  an  outbreak  in  that  area,  do  we 
think,  with  all  these  dependents  there, 
we  would  have  a  fighting  mobile  force 
that  could  move  around  and  protect  us, 
or  would  their  families  become  hostages, 
as  we  have  heard  elsewhere?  The  point 
I  am  making,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
basic  program  to  defend,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  see  that  the  economy  is  pro- 
tected so  we  can  support  defense.  The 
first  move  in  having  defense  is  to  quit 
supporting  what  amounts  to  a  military 
esUhlishment  in  place  of  a  Defense  De- 
partment. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  see  that  we 
have  soldiers  that  can  move,  that  we 
have  soldiers  not  tied  down  with  de- 
pendents. We  have  to  have  a  reserve  and 
a  guard  who  can  go  ahead  about  their 
business  during  the  week  and  under  nor- 
mal conditions  and  we  can  call  out  dur- 
ing a  time  of  serious  trouble. 

Right  now  we  have  troops  around  the 
world  who  are  not  actually  in  shape  to 
defend  any  of  us.  I  will  say  and  I  will 
repeat  it  in  my  extensions  of  remarks  and 
later  in  debate,  that  the  first  thing  nec- 
essary in  order  to  maintain  an  adenuate 
defense  is  to  realize  that  we  cannot  sup- 
port it  with  our  economy  in  danger  We 
should  take  steps  to  stop  this  ruinous 
inflation  of  10  percent  a  year,  paying  10 
and  12  percent  Interest  now  on  our  earn- 
ings. 

I  remember  when  I  started  to  practice 
law  As  I  drove  over  north  Mississippi, 
seldom  did  you  see  land  which  was  not 
owned  by  a  joint  land  bank,  a  stock 
company  or  an  insurance  company  The 
same  was  true  over  the  whole  Nation 
My  frier.ds  we  are  on  the  road  again 
We  must  pull  in  horns  not  only  here  but 
eLsewhere. 

There  is  not  a  man  on  any  committee 
as  mleUigent  as  they  are,  that  can  tell  us 
how  much  mUltary  we  have  and  where  it 


is.  We  do  not  have  an  up-to-date  inven- 
tory of  what  we  have  in  defense. 

A  few  years  ago  I  asked  for  that  when 
I  was  on  the  Military  Construction  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  it  was  as  surprising 
to  the  military  as  it  was  to  the  Congress 
that  we  have  so  many  things  in  so  many 
places.  We  have  a  worldwide  establish- 
ment. 

It  may  not  be  fair  to  say  so,  but  sev- 
eral years  ago  we  built  a  ship  and  we  put 
one  less  gun  on  it  In  order  that  the  ad- 
miral could  have  three  automobiles  so 
that  when  he  landed  he  could  land  his 
car.  I 

I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on.  but  sooner 
or  later  we  are  going  to  have  to  look  at 
this  situation.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
cut  it  back  to  defense,  and  say  that  we 
wish  we  could  afford  this  way  of  life  for 
the  military  establishment,  just  like  we 
are  going  to  have  to  do  it  on  all  the  civil- 
ian things  we  have.  We  cannot  stand 
this  10-percent  inflation  every  year  for 
much  longer. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Wyman). 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  bill.  The  lengthy  volumes 
of  hearings  bear  mute  witness  to  the 
substantial    and    protracted   efforts    of 
members  and  an  extremely  competent 
staff  to  cull  the  wheat  from  the  chaff 
and  come  up  with  a  military  appropria- 
tions bill  that  adequately  but  not  ex- 
cessively  funds   the  necessary   defense 
capabilities  of  this  Nation.  A  single  vol- 
ume   of    these    hearings — for   example, 
part  5 — contains  more  than  1.900  pages. 
Because  I  am  seeking  other  office  this 
marks  my  last  year  as  a  member  of  the 
Defense    Appropriations    Subcommittee 
and  I  want  to  express  ray  appreciation 
of  the  privUege  that  has  been  mine  to 
serve  with  the  outstandingly  competent 
and  dedicated  senior  Members  of  this 
body  who  comprise  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee. Our  distinguished  and  capable 
chairman   'Mr    Mahonj    has  undoubt- 
edly forgotten  more  than  I  could  remem- 
ber about  the  defense  requirements  of 
the  United  States.  The  extremely  com- 
petent and  learned  senior  member  from 
Florida  iMr.  SncEsj  has  been  an  example 
of  proficiency  and  learning  that  is  uni- 
versally recognized  and  respected  by  all 
Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides  of 
the    aisle     Our    distinguished    ranking 
minority  member   iMr.  Minshalli    has 
done  yeoman  work  for  our  country.  All 
of  my  colleagues  deserve  public  thanks 
for  their  devoted  work,  much  of  which 
goes  on  in  executive  session  because  of 
security   requirements,    without   fanfare 
and  for  the  most  part  without  public 
awareness  of  the  enormously  Important 
decisions  that  must  be  made  on  almost 
a  dally  basis  concerning  our  missiles, 
our  submarines,  communications,  com- 
mand and  control,  and  a  thousand  and 
one  vital  links  In  a  system  of  military 
preparedness  for  any  eventuality  in  an 
uneasy  world  The  subcommittee  on  the 
minority  side  will  be  headed  by  the  com- 
petent  and  experienced   member   from 
Wisconsin  iMr.  Davis  i  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress for  which  those  who  realize  the 
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profound  responsibilities  of  defense  can 
rest  easier  because  they  know  he  win 
do  what  is  right  and  best  for  America 
With  him  will  be  our  newest  minority 
member  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Edwaudsj 
who  in  but  a  few  short  years  is  already  a 
member  of  the  leadership  on  the  minor- 
ity side. 

I  shall  miss  benefiting  from  the  learn- 
ing and  the  advice  and  the  example  of 
my  friends  and  outstanding  Represenu- 
tlves  who  make  up  the  balance  of  the  de- 
fense subcommittee.  Mr.  Whitten  Mr 
Flood,  Mr.  Flynt,  Mr.  McFall.  Mr  Ao- 
DABBo.  and  Mr.  OiAnjo.  Their  dedication 
and  maturity  of  judgment  stands  the 
United  Slates  In  good  stead  for  nowhere 
are  such  vital  qualifications  needed  more 
than  on  this  particular  subcommittee 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  future  of  defense  appropria- 
tions. As  costs  escaUte,  and  pressures 
mount  for  additional  domestic  spending 
there  is  greater  and  greater  risk  that  de- 
fense spending  wlU  suffer  from  the  fact 
that  It  is  largely  included  in  the  less  than 
30  percent  of  appropriated  funds  that 
arc  m  the  so-caUed  "controllable"  cate- 
gory in  the  naUonal  budget. 

We  have  just  established  a  Congres- 
sional Budget  Committee  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  the  salutary  and  necessary  goal 
of  containing  annual  spending  within 
annual  revenues.  There  are  indlcaUons 
from  a  review  of  the  philosophical  back- 
grounds and  voting  records  of  some  who 
have  been  put  on  this  Budget  Committee 
on  the  majority  side,  that  the  emphasis 
in  their  thinking  may  be  more  domestic 
than  military.  Charged  as  It  is  under 
the  new  law  with  the  ultimate  respon- 
slbihty  for  establishing  priorities  in  over- 
all spending,  there  are  increasing  Indica- 
tions that  defense  may  be  shortchanged 
in  the  continuing  search  for  more  money 
for  social  welfare  programs.  This  must 
not  happen,  for  all  wUI  be  lost  if  our  Na- 
tion does  not  maintain  a  respectable  de- 
fense deterrent.  The  defense  of  the 
United  States  of  America  must  remain 
this  country's  No.  1  priority  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  cost-price  scourge  that  afflicts  the 
country  at  this  hour  Is  nowhere  more  ap- 
parent than  In  the  current  defense  budg- 
et. Procurement  obtains  less  and  less  for 
each  doUar  because  of  runaway  inflaUon. 
Oil  costs  have  escalated  beyond  all  ra- 
tional bound.s.  Personnel  costs  approach 
a  disproportionate  60  percent  of  the  en- 
tire defense  appropriation,  comparing 
most  unfavorably  I  might  say.  with  the 
sanje  costs  for  the  Soviet  Union.  Actually 
the  current  defense  bill  represents  the 
lowest  expenditure  for  defense  that  the 
United  States  has  provided  since  the 
Korean  war.  The  bill  should  not  be  fur- 
ther reduced  here  today  lest  the  naUonal 
security  be  the  victim  and  this  is  not  an 
overstatement. 

In  the  long  run  my  principal  concern 
is  that  the  Congress  should  provide  and 
even  insist  upon  the  development  of  an 
increased  conventional  warfare  capa- 
bility of  US.  Forces.  This  Is  a  practical 
necessity  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
retaliatory  standoff  that  Is  Implicit  in 
the  nuclear  capabilities  of  th-  major 
powers  Is  bound  to  continue  under  both 
SALT  I  and  prospective  SALT  II  agree- 
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ments.  Each  side  Kuuws  that  If  there 
is  resort  to  nuclear  attack  there  is 
enough  assured  destruction  in  reserve  to 
make  a  preemptive  first  strike  a  disaster 
for  whatever  country  might  initiate  It. 
Should  nuclear  missiles  be  flown  it  is 
the  end  for  civilized  society  as  the  world 
has  come  to  know  it  in  this  third  quarter 
of  the  20th  century. 

But  confrontations  and  hostilities  here 
and  there  around  the  world  are  bound 
to  take  place,  and  we  must  be  able  to 
meet  these  challenges  with  adequate 
conventional  forces.  This  requires  a 
credible  conventional  presence.  It  means 
better  small  arms,  tanks,  lighter  fighter 
aircraft,  shoulder  fired  and  portable 
missiles,  laser  guided  accuracy,  and  a 
host  of  nonnuclear  weapons  capabilities 
designed  to  increase  the  firepower  and 
attack — as  well  as  defense — thrust  of 
our  men  in  uniform.  Only  in  this  way 
can  we  successfully  reduce  the  numbers 
of  personnel  in  the  military  for  only  by 
Improving  the  military  productivity  and 
ability  of  the  Individual  fighting  man 
can  we  safely  reduce  the  numbers. 

Massive  troop  movements  across  the 
oceans  are  no  longer  a  viable  reality  in 
terms  of  site  defense.  In  no  way,  for 
example,  could  this  coimtry  hope  to  con- 
front the  huge  landforces  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Red  China  on  a  man-to-man 
basis  should  a  conventional  war  develop 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  or  Asia.  We, 
therefore,  simply  must  encourage  policy 
planning  to  insure  that  what  troops  we 
are  able  to  provide  in  the  field  are  in 
top  shape  with  top  equipment  and  im- 
posing firepower.  This  is  going  to  require 
significantly  accelerated  appropriations 
for  both  procurement  of  conventional 
weapons  and  research  and  development 
of  new  ones.  This  is  not  for  destruction 
but  for  defense.  Without  a  recognized 
conventional  warfare  military  capability 
our  diplomatic  endeavors  in  the  Interests 
of  world  stability  and  peace  are  bound 
to  be  significantly  impaired. 

In  sunllar  vein  it  has  been  irrespon- 
sibly suggested  of  late  that  because  our 
Navys  deadweight  tonnage  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  U.S.S.R.  that  we  are 
stronger  at  sea.  Nothing  could  be  more 
inaccurate.  Deadweight  tonnage  is  not 
the  test.  The  Navy  needs  newer  and 
faster  sliips.  It  needs  to  go  more  and 
more  in  the  direction  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion that  is  not  oil  dependent  far  from 
our  shores.  We  urgently  need  to  take 
this  '!ountry  away  from  the  practice  of 
burning  oil  as  fuel  and  in  the  direction 
of  confining  its  use  to  lubrication,  using 
nuclear  reaction  as  the  main  method  of 
propulsion  for  vessels — and  subma- 
rines— of  sufficient  size  to  be  capable  of 
nuclear  propulsion. 

One  does  not  need  to  read  "Jane's 
Fighting  Ships  "  to  realize  that  because  of 
the  billions  that  were  spent  for  so  many 
years  on  the  debacle  In  Southeast  Asia 
that  our  Navy  has  fallen  behind  the 
USSR.  We  should  now  proceed  to  catch 
up.  but  In  the  process  let  us  plan  ships 
and  submarines  with  improved  f.repower, 
speed,  and  usefulness  In  tlielr  basic  mis- 
sion which  la  to  defend  our  shores  and 
keep  open  the  sealanes  for  the  mate- 
rials on  which  we  must  depend  to  sur- 


vive. One  of  my  major  concerns  with  the 
present  defense  budget  Is  that  it  does 
not  provide  adequate  naval  procurement, 
even  though  higher  than  in  previous 
years  because  of  Vietnam.  The  Navy 
should  plan  and  request  whatever  is  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  United  States  on  top 
of  the  seas  and  it  is  the  continuing  obU- 
gation  of  the  Congress  for  the  safety 
and  security  of  the  American  people  to 
fund  these  requests  after  appropriate 
screening. 

Without  a  careful  reading  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
prehend the  full  sweep  of  the  provisions 
of  this  bill.  Funded  is  everything  from 
the  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Army's  per- 
sonnel, operation,  maintenance,  procure- 
ment, and  retirements,  to  procurement 
of  new  weapons  and  research  and  devel- 
opment of  others.  De'^isions  have  had  to 
be  made  on  hard  question.';  such  as  the 
Navy's  Operation  Sanguine,  its  contro- 
versial commimications  system  designed 
for  better  communications  «ith  deep- 
diving  submarines  on  station  in  far-off 
oceans.  It  is  impossible  to  be  certain 
that  every  necessar>-  aspect  of  defense 
needs  have  been  provided  for.  or  that, 
in  some  Instances,  there  has  not  been  an 
overfunding.  I  take  a  dim  view,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  so-caUed  antiballlstic  missile 
systems  that  are  also  fimded  in  this  bill 
for  the  simple  reason  that  I  cannot  be- 
lieve tliey  can  be  effective  against  decoy 
attack. 

Be  this  as  it  may.  however,  it  is  clear 
that  the  subcommittee  has  earnestly 
sought  to  do  the  best  it  could  with  the 
funds  available.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  constantly  remembered  that 
we  can  only  lawfully  appropriate  what 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  have  au- 
thorized. Unless  there  is  a  prior  author- 
ization the  rules  do  not  permit  an  appro- 
priation. In  some  instances  we  have  felt 
that  authorizations  have  been  insuffi- 
cient. In  others  overly  generous.  An  ex- 
ample of  reduction  by  authorization  is 
seen  in  the  funding  for  military  assist- 
ance to  Southeast  Asia  which  was  budg- 
eted at  $1.45  billion  but  authorized  at 
$1  billion.  Consequently  the  limit  on  this 
bill  was  $1  billion  which,  incidentally,  is 
approximately  one-twentieth  of  the  costs 
for  holding  the  line  in  Southeast  Asia 
of  but  a  very  few  years  ago.  and  without 
the  presence  of  American  persormel  In 
combat  thanks  to  implementation  of  the 
Vietnamizatlon  program.  Hopefully  the 
situation  in  Southeast  Asia  will  stabilize 
as  a  standoff  in  future  years,  and  our  ap- 
propriations for  ammunition  and  other 
supplies  for  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
can  be  adjusted  down  and  eventually  out 
of  the  picture. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  once 
again  that  it  has  been  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  for  me  to  serve  on  the  defense 
Subcommittee  with  such  outstanding 
men.  I  shall  always  cherish  the  memory 
of  this  service  and  seek  to  remember  the 
lessons  I  have  learned  in  the  process. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding 
me  this  time.  I  would  like  to  address 


two  or  three  questions  to  the  chairman 
or  some  other  member  of  the  committee. 

I  wUl  preface  the  first  question  by  say- 
ing that  last  year  I  learned  for  the  first 
time  of  the  enormous  numl>er  of  coun- 
selors in  the  military  service  and  I  won- 
der how  many  of  them  the  committee  is 
providing  in  this  bill.  I  believe  that  last 
year  there  was  somewhere  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  15  000  full  and  part  time 
counselors.  Am  I  WTong  about  that? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  We  had  considerable 
discussion  last  year  about  the  use  of 
manpower  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  we  pointed  out  what  seemed 
to  be  an  inordinate  number  of  coun- 
selors. 

The  committee  through  its  actions  has 
discouraged  the  employment  of  some  of 
these  counselors,  while  agreeing  that 
some  were  justified.  In  our  actions  this 
year  the  committee  recommended  the 
following  which  I  will  read  from  page 
53  of  the  report: 

The  Committee  iiafi  not  recommended  any 
rurtlier  reductions  in  this  years  request  tor 
the  employment  of  counselors  of  all  types  m 
the  armed  services.  The  request  for  these 
poiltlons  has  declined  rrcm  about  16.M0 
man-years  In  fiscal  year  1973  to  13.750.  The 
Committee  will  continue  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  these  programs  and  QottSes  the  De- 
partment of  Defence  that  it  considers  the 
jitreugth  estimates  proMded  in  the  hearings 
to  l>e  celUags  that  are  not  to  be  exceeded 
without  prior  approval 

This  does  seem  Uke  a  large  number  of 
counselors,  but  after  hearings  and  prob- 
ings  Bith  respect  to  the  need  for  these 
counselors,  many  of  which  are  indirectly 
related  to  the  All  Volunteer  Force,  we 
went  along  as  indicated  In  the  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman's  statement  that  this  is 
an  inordinate  numlwr  is  something  of 
an  understatement,  even  at  the  reduced 
figure  of  13.750  man-years  in  1973.  What 
is  it  presently? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Presently,  it  is  13.750.  It 
was.  In  fiscal  1973.  the  year  before  last, 
about  16,500  plus. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  is  what  right  now? 

Mr.  MAHON.  13.750. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  it  speak  well  for  the 
$600  million  spent  each  year  on  recruit- 
ing tlial  we  get  the  types  of  individuals 
in  the  armed  sei\  ices  of  the  country  re- 
quiring the  services  of  thousands  of  wet- 
nurses  at  such  heavy  cost?  What  is 
wrong  with  our  recruiting  procedures? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
certainly  spending  enough  money  to 
have  a  superb  recruiting  program. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  able  to  get  all 
the  quality  recruits  in  the  Arm)-  which 
we  would  like  to  have;  ro  percent  of  the 
male  recruits  in  the  Army  are  not  even 
high  school  graduate.* 

Mr.  GROSS  I  wonder  if  there  is  any 
way  to  reestablish  un  the  Armed  Forces 
such  as  I  served  in  a  good  many  years 
ago.  the  recognition  of  top  sergeants  in 
the  compaiues  and  batteries  as  coun- 
selors and  den  mothers  to  take  care  of 
the  troops? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  have  urged  the 
armed  services  to  utilize  their  ova  per- 
sonnel to  serve  in  this  capacity,  feeling 
that  veiT  often  the  top  sergeant  or  others 
in  similar  capacities  could  do  a  better 
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job  counseling  Umn  some  of  these  peo- 
ple who  are  employed  b^  the  services. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
a  figure  in  mind  a.,  to  the  .ost  of  all  of 
these  thousands  of  man-hours? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  would  t:  about  S12.000 
per  man-year.  Multiply  that  by  the  13,- 
750  and  one  runs  up  a  very  large  flgtu'e. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  say  one  does  run 
up  a  large  figure.  The  more  I  Inquire 
about  It.  the  more  disappointed  I  am  that 
we  apparently  must  have  all  of  these  full- 
and  part-time  counselors  to  wet-nurse 
the  men  and  women  in  our  armed  ..erv- 
ices  these  days.  I  hope  that  some  way, 
somehow,  we  can  get  a  different  caliber 
of  personnel  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
country. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  about  the 
provision  in  the  bill  to  provide  $220,500,- 
000  for  the  production  o- 12  F-Ul  fighter 
planes.  I  thought  the  F-111  program 
was  to  be  phased  out  and  ended  long  ago. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi-.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

To  continue  what  I  was  .".aytne.  I 
thought  the  F-lll  was  to  be  phased  out 
and  ended  even  before  our  late  colleague, 
Mr.  Rivers,  departed  this  earth.  As 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  he  told  us  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore he  died  that  this  program  was  to 
be  ended  then. 

Now  I  notice  another  12  F-lll"5  are  to 
be  built  at  a  cost  of  approximately  S18.5 
million  each.  This  is  hard  to  believe. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Let  me  say  Uiis,  that  the 
follow-up  bomber  to  the  B-52  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  B-1.  Whether  the  B-1 
will  ever  actually  be  built,  we  do  not 
know.  It  looks  as  though  the  projected 
cost  IS  about  $62  million  per  copy  for  the 
B-I  bomber.  I  would  not  be  surprised  If 
that  cost  does  not  escalate  up  to  as  much 
as  $80  million  a  copy. 

Whether  we  undertake  to  buUd  the 
B-1  is  a  matter  of  great  controversy.  I 
agree.  But  the  present  version  and  the 
former  version  of  the  F-lll  is,  ha  many 
ways,  the  finest  plane  that  this  Nation 
has  ever  constructed.  We  have  a  hot 
production  line  which  serves  as  a  back- 
up in  case  the  B-1  does  not  come  to 
fruition.  We  do  not  know.  In  this  turbu- 
lent world,  what  the  future  holds.  There- 
fore, we  wanted  to  maintain  a  hot  line 
of  about  one  a  month  of  this  plane  until 
we  had  proceeded  further. 

I  wish  later  to  insert  In  the  record  some 
further  information  as  to  the  P-111 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  P-111  is  not  the  B-1 
and  never  could  be  the  B-1. 

Mr.  MAHON.  No.  no.  it  could  not.  but 
if  there  is  never  to  be  a  B-1,  it  v.ould  be 
good  to  have  these  planes. 

Mr.  GROSS  Are  the  F-lU's  stUl  pro- 
duced at  Fort  Worth.  Tex.? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  so.  300  miles 
from  my  district. 
Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Pi  TUT). 
Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 


addressing  myself  to  the  substance  of 
this  bill,  I  want  to  join  with  the  speakers 
wiM  have  preceded  me  in  paying  my  sin- 
cere respects  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  'Mr.  MiNsHALL'  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wymam)  , 
who,  at  the  end  of  the  93d  Congress, 
will  terminate  their  service  on  this  sub- 
committee and  tills  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriatloas.  I  have  an  overwhelming 
and  overpowering  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  these  two  colleagues  of  mine. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  William 
MiNsHAiLi  and  I  came  to  the  Congress 
almost  simultaneously.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  Lodis 
Wymani   followed  us  by  a  few  years. 

One  of  the  hishllghts  of  my  service  on 
this  committee,  especially  this  subcom- 
mittee, has  been  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  dedicated,  competent,  able  Mem- 
bers like  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire, 
who  will  soon  be  leaving  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  they  leave  this 
committee  and  become,  if  I  may  call 
them  this,  alumni  of  this  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations,  they  wUl  join  the 
ranks  of  alumni  from  this  subcommittee 
members  of  their  own  party  like  Ford. 
Laird,  Lipscomb,  and  Rhodes,  and  mem- 
bers of  my  own  party  like  Thomas  and 
Andrews  and  others  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  their  service  in 
this  House  of  Representatives  by  their 
dedicated  and  highly  motivated  work  as 
members  of  this  committee. 

To  each  of  these  two  colleagues  who 
are  voluntarily  leaving  us  I  wish  them 
Godspeed,  good  luck,  continued  health 
and  happiness,  and  a  reasonable  amount 
of  prosperity  as  a  reward  for  the  services 
which  they  have  contributed,  not  only 
to  the  work  of  this  House  and  this  com- 
mittee, but  indeed  to  our  Nation  and 
the  people  of  our  country. 

We  will  miss  you,  and  we  wish  you 
well. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  appreciate  these  very  kind  re- 
marks made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  my  friend.  Jack  Plynt, 

I  wish  to  make  one  exception  to  them, 
however.  You  say,  only  a  "reasonable 
amount  of  prosperity."  I  hope  that  I 
will  have  a  lot  of  prosperity. 

You  and  1  have  lived  together  and 
worked  together  side  by  side  for  some 
20  years.  We  have  enjoyed  our  work  on 
a  professional  basis  and  on  a  social  basis. 
I  loiow  our  wives  are  very  good  friends, 
and  I  certainly  am  going  to  miss  the  close 
association  on  a  professional  basis  which 
we  have  had  here. 

I  want  you  to  know  I  am  not  retiring 
from  Congress;  I  am  not  retiring  from 
business.  I  am  going  to  be  based  here 
In  Washington,  and  I  hope  that  I  will 
do  a  little  bit  better  than  enjoy  "reason- 
able prosperity." 

Mr  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  WYMAN,  Mr,  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  Join  with  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  in  expressing  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  to  the  gentleman  for 
his  very  kind  remarks, 

I  hope,  too,  that  I  will  still  be  around 
here  next  year  but  we  all  know  that  to- 
day the  affairs  of  Ufe  and  fortune  are 
most  uncertain,  to  put  It  mildly. 

I  would  like  also  to  comment  on  the 
spirit  in  which  the  gentleman  has  made 
his  remarks.  That  spirit  is  the  same  as 
that  under  which  this  subcommittee  has 
always  been  operated,  and  it  is  distinctly 
nonpartLsan.  I  have  never  known  In  the 
years  I  have  served  on  this  Subcommlt- 
tee  for  Defense  Appropriations  any  dis- 
cussion that  was  oriented  In  the  direction 
of  whether  one  was  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Party  or  a  member  of  the 
Repubhcan  Party.  It  has  always  been 
what  is  best  for  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  spirit  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  proponents 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  gentleman's 
yielding. 

Earlier  in  the  debate  I  paid  tribute 
to  our  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Mikshall)  who  Is  retiring,  but 
I  did  not  at  that  thne  Include  the  gentle- 
man  from  New  Hampshire.  (Lonis 
Wymam).  That  was  because  at  the  mo- 
ment my  mind  was  on  other  matters. 

I  wish  to  join  In  the  fine  statements 
made  concerning  our  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Wyman  1 .  and  I  wish  him  the  very  best  in 
his  every  undertaking.  The  gentleman 
has  contributed  greatly  to  this  Congress 
and  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hate  to  see  him  leave 
us.  We  hope  he  will  stay  around. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
time  I  have  served  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  I  have  seen  the  dollar  amount 
of  this  bill  approximately  double  from 
what  it  was  when  I  first  came  here.  I 
would  like  to  saj  that  the  security  of  this 
Natl.n  and  th.;  defense  of  the  free  world 
have  Increased  proportionately. 

This  year  the  budget  request  for  this 
bill  came  to  us  In  the  amount  of  approxi- 
mately $87  billion.  Today  we  bring  be- 
fore the  House  an  appropriation  bill  for 
S83.7  billion. 

There  are  some  areas  in  which  some 
mer.ibers  of  the  committee  would  have 
Uked  to  have  made  additional  cuts.  By 
and  large,  this  bill  represents  a  con- 
sensus of  the  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee and  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

There  is  son.e  valid  disagreement  on 
the  rart  of  some  members  with  the  fig- 
ures and  the  items  which  are  included 
in  this  bill,  and  it  is  to  one  o'  those  that 
I  shall  address  myself  in  connection  with 
an  amendment  which  I  shall  offer  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

We  have  been  told  that  we  can  ex- 
pect, at  the  present  financing  levels,  an 
Increase  In  the  budget  request  for  this 
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bin  of  about  $S  billion  a  year  In  the  years 
that  lie  ahead.  Even  at  this  astronomi- 
cal rate  of  Increase  it  is  highly  probable 
that  a  $6  billion  annual  Increase  will  not 
keep  up  with  the  rate  of  inflation  wliich 
confronts  this  country. 

When  I  first  became  especially  inter- 
ested In  the  defense  appropriation  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  about  40  percent  of  the 
total  amount  was  for  military  pay  and 
allowances.  Today  that  figure  Is  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  total  amount 
of  this  bill,  which  means  that  t:iere  is  a 
correspon  ling  reduction  In  the  percen- 
tage of  the  gross  amount  available  for 
operation  and  maintenance,  procure- 
ment, and  research  anu  development. 

Let  mc  say  with  regard  to  research  and 
development  that  while  I  recognize  the 
necessity  for  manpower  and  hardware 
and  operation  and  maintenance  costs, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  items  and  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  for  research,  test,  and 
evaluation  may  be  Uterally  the  insurance 
policy  of  this  country  for  the  years 
which  lie  ahead. 

At  the  proper  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  offer  an  amendment  to  line  24.  page 
26.  which  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
our  military  assistance  for  Vietnam  from 
Jl  billion  to  $700  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  might  seem  like  a 
somewhst  high  cut  In  this  area,  but  when 
we  take  into  consideration  that  as  nearly 
as  the  accountants  and  statisticians  can 
produce  the  figures,  that  the  amount 
expended  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year 
1974  was  approximately  $744  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon)  if  I  may  have  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
started  to  say.  to  provide  the  amount  for 
military  assistance-Vietnam,  that  Is  pro- 
vided in  thl';  bill,  would  be  more  than 
a  quarter  billion  dollar  increase  over  the 
amount  expended  for  this  purpose  In  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  Therfore  those  of 
us  Mho  have  worked  together  in  perfect- 
ing the  language  of  this  amendment  have 
come  up  with  the  figure  of  S700  million. 
Technically,  it  Is  $622,600,000,  because 
there  is  a  $77.4  million  item  which  will 
not  be  affected  by  this  amendment.  We 
feel  there  may  have  been  an  overspend- 
ing, almost  in  the  nature  of  an  overkill 
In  the  amount  of  funds  that  have  been 
provided  for  South  Vietnam. 
..There  are  many  of  us  who  believe  that 
the  funds  provided  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese themselves  might  have  been 
spent  more  effectively  if  the  amounts 
provided  by  the  VS.  Treasury  na  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  had  been  less  than  we 
had  provided  In  the  years  which  have 
preceded  fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  this  is 
a  subject  matter  on  which  reasonable 
men  and  women  can  disagree.  I  respect 
the  views  and  the  attitudes  of  those  who 
will  oppose  this  amendment,  but  I  offer 
this  amendment  in  utmost  good  faith 


because  I  believe,  with  sincerity,  that  the 
amount  which  we  seek  to  provide  by  this 
amendment  will  not  only  be  better  for 
the  American  taxpayers,  but  will  In  the 
short  and  long  range  be  better  for  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say.  at  the 
proper  time  this  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered, and  I  urge  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment  In  this  commit- 
tee when  the  amendment  to  reduce  mili- 
tary assistance  fimds  for  Southeast  Asia 
will  be  offered  under  the  S-mlnute  rule. 
Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  jield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  iMr.  Milles'. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding 
me  this  time.  I  recall  when  we  were  in 
executive  session  of  the  full  committee, 
in  discussing  title  VII.  military  assistance 
for  South  Vietnamese  forces,  that  the 
chairman  stated  that  about  $35  million 
of  the  funds  were  used  last  year  for  fuel 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  forces.  Yet  we 
go  back  to  title  Vm.  under  the  general 
provision  on  page  48.  We  find  under 
section  d44  that  none  of  the  funds  con- 
tained in  this  act  shall  be  used  to  furnish 
petroleum  fuels  produced  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  to  Southeast  Asia 
for  use  by  non-U.S.  nationals. 

My  Question  is.  to  someone  on  the  com- 
mittee, Is  Alaska  Included  In  the  lan- 
guage of  section  844,  where  it  so  states 
"continental"  United  States? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
eentleman  will  .yield,  the  intention  of  the 
languEige  is  certainly  to  cover  the  United 
States,  and  Alaska,  of  course,  is  a  State. 
and  Hawaii  is  a  State.  We  have  no 
though'  that  any  oil  or  any  petroleum 
would  be  shipped  from  the  United  States 
to  fill  the  needs  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  do 
have  an  energy'  problem.  In  Southeast 
Asia  the  oil,  the  petroleum,  which  Is 
used  comes  from  Singaoore.  Indonesia, 
and  that  area  of  the  world.  I  think  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  here.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  on  his  careful  examination 
of  the  language.  I  recognize  he  has  a 
point,  but  I  would  hope  that  with  thi? 
legislative  history  there  would  be  no  need 
for  any  reralon  of  the  language  which 
we  have  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  I  yield  1  addi- 
tional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLER.  My  great  concern  Is  with 
the  problem  of  the  energy  shortage  we 
have  In  this  country,  and  I  know  what 
timetable  we  have  with  the  pipeline 
across  Alaska.  But,  nevertheless,  petro- 
leum could  be  moved  out  of  there,  and  I 
want  to  make  sure  it  does  come  to  the 
continental  lower  48  States  If  It  Is  re- 
moved from  that  area. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  would  be  the  firm  condition 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  a  dis- 
tinguished member. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Crainect- 
Icut  (Mr.  GiAiMo). 


Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  cer- 
tainly pains  me  to  intrude  Into  the  calm 
and  orderly  atmosphere  that  we  have 
here  today.  But  I  feel  I  must,  because 
otherwise  it  would  be  to  indicate  that 
there  is  agreement,  basic  agreement,  on 
much  that  Is  being  said  here  today,  when, 
in  fact,  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
there  is  substantial  disagreement  and 
that  the  American  people  are  terribly 
concerned  with  what  we  do  and  spend  ha 
the  area  of  defense. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  will  take 
second  place  to  no  one  in  the  principle 
and  in  the  idea  that  the  United  States 
must  have  the  world's  best  defense  I 
want  that,  and  I  will  do  everj'thlng  I  can 
to  assure  that  posture  for  the  United 
States,  because  I  believe  it  Is  the  strong 
defer.se  posture  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing these  past  30  years  wiiich  has  con- 
tributed most  to  world  peace. 

But  by  the  same  token,  I  think  that 
the  American  people  are  looking  to  us  in 
Congiess  to  exercise  our  judgment  and  to 
make  the  tough  decisions  where  and 
when  the  decisions  must  be  made,  be- 
cause we  are  taxing  our  people  as  never 
before  in  history.  We  are  taxing  them 
directly  through  taxes  at  all  levels  and 
we  are  taxing  them  indirectly  through 
Inflated  prices  and  inflation.  Taxing 
them  to  pay  for  the  excessive  amoimts 
of  expenditures  at  all  levels,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  Federal  level,  because  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  which  must  be  bor- 
rowed by  the  Government  to  pay  for  our 
expenditures.  mUitary  and  otherwise.  So 
it  behooves  u.s  as  never  before,  and  par- 
ticularly our  defense  subcommittee,  to 
see  to  it  thet  we  cut  where  we  can  make 
the  necessary  cuts,  and  there  are  many 
such  areas. 

In  the  area  of  military  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam,  where  we  are  advocating 
a  cut  from  approximately  a  billion  dol- 
lars to  $700  million,  we  hear  it  said  how 
vital  South  Vietnam  is  to  the  United 
States. 

Is  it  indeed?  Is  it  indeed?  The  United 
States  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  made  it  crystal  clear  to  all 
of  us  in  this  Congress  that  they  want  out 
in  South  Vietnam,  and  we  have  indi- 
cated to  the  people  that  we  are  out.  But 
how  long,  I  ask  the  Members,  how  long 
do  we  go  on  subsidizing  every  military 
venture  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. How  long  do  we  continue  to 
furni.=h  them  with  arms  and  munitions 
which  are  costmg  our  people  their  tax 
dollars  and  which  could  be  better  spent 
in  the  real  defense  of  the  United  States 
where  the  real  vital  Interests  of  the 
United  States  are  at  stake? 

How  long  do  we  encourage  South 
Vietnam  in  its  military  activities  and  de- 
lay the  imrlmentation  of  ■>  rolitical 
solution  to  the  long-time  rrobiem  in 
Vietnam  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  Paris  agreement? 

We  must  begin  to  cut  militarv  assist- 
ance in  many  areas  and  certainly  In 
South  Vietnam  where  our  military  as- 
sistance in  fact  adds  to  the  continuation 
of  a  miUtary  solution  to  that  war.  Now 
Is  the  time  for  us  to  do  what  I  am  con- 
vinced the  American  people  want  us  to 
do,  to  begin  the  curtailment  of  our  sub- 
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sidization  of  the  military  activities  of 
South  Vietnam  with  the  view  to  getting 
out  of  there. 

And  along  similar  lines  there  is  an- 
other area  of  wasteful  defense  funds  the 
war  reserve  stocks  for  allies,  for  Asian 
allies.  If  the  Members  will  look  at  page 
266  of  part  7  of  the  hearings  they  will 
find  that  there  is  over  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars for  war  reserve  stocks  for  our  Asian 
allies.  This  means  munitions  and  equip- 
ment of  over  a  half  billion  dollars  for 
this  year,  over  $400  mUlion  tor  last  vear. 
almost  SI  billion  in  the  lost  2  years  alone. 
The  Defense  Department  has  got  to 
recognize  that  the  free  and  easy  days  of 
coming  up  here  and  asking  Congress  for 
money  are  gone.  They  are  over  with 
They  should  not  have  $1  billion  worth  of 
war  reserve  supplies.  If  they  need  It  for 
our  armed  forces  they  should  justify  it 
and  make  their  case.  But  instead  of  that 
they  are  reserving  it  in  the  event  that  our 
Asian  allies,  and  I  suppose  they  might 
possibly  be  the  Koreans  or  the  Vietnam- 
ese or  whomever  In  Asia,  mlsht  need 
this  equipment,  so  it  is  available  for 
them,  in  the  amoimt  of  over  si  billion 

Now  Congress  has  gilded  over  this  In 
the  past  years  and  I  for  one  am  serving 
notice  on  the  Defense  Department  that 
beginning  right  now.  we  are  going  to 
make  sure  that  they  reallv  Justify  thl« 
huge  expense  and  to  see  if  they  cannot 
curtail  this  amount. 

I  could  go  on  and  discuss  other  waste- 
ful defense  Items  but  mv  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MIKSHAIX  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  genUeman 
from  California  cMr.  GtresEH) 

„i^H  ,?J^^^^  ^'■-  Ctiairman.  I  too 
would  like  to  add  my  words  of  apprecia- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  for 
their  splendid  work  which  they  have 
done  on  this  committee.  One  of  the  finest 
men  I  have  ever  known  In  this  Congress 
?'fS  ,  "  I^P*<^0'n'>  from  my  own  State 
I  think  we  aU  remember  what  a  wonder- 
rui  job  he  did  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  this  subcommittee.  The  nicest 
compliment  I  can  pay  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  is  that  Glen  Lipscomb  would 
have  been  proud  of  the  way  they  have 
conducted  themselves. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  not  prepared  a 
speech  so  some  of  the  statements  I  am 
going  to  be  making  are  generalities  but 

^Sfp^.^fi^s.""^''''^  ""*•«"«»''"' 
As  I  listen  to  people  who  are  following 
the  current  mood  of  public  opinion  and 
say  that  we  can  cut  this  defense  budget 
and  IS  so  out  of  proportion  with  our  na- 
tional needs,  I  cannot  help  but  think 
that  these  people  are  engaging  in  three 
mistakes.  They  are  making  certain  fal- 
lacious assumptions,  they  are  accepting 
certain  fallacious  facts,  and  they  are 
Ignoring  other  facts. 

They  are  assuming  that  detente  1=  real 
that  Russian  Intentions  are  peaceful' 
that  her  aggressive  navy,  the  largest  and 
the_best  in  the  world,  which  could  make 
the  Mediterranean  into  a  Russian  lake 


tomorrow  morning,  is  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  show  and  will  not  be  used. 

They  are  assuming  that  U.S.  forces  are 
today  the  superior  military  forces  of  the 
w5rld.  They  are  Ignoring  the  age  of  our 
fleet.  They  are  ignoring  the  fact  that 
only  one  submarine  yard  in  Russia,  and 
there  are  several  others,  have  the  capac- 
ity to  build  more  nuclear  submarines 
than  all  :-ards  In  the  United  States  put 
together. 

They  are  ignoring  the  efficiency  of  the 
Russian  Air  Force  and  the  efficiency  of 
their  ground  forces.  These  are  things  we 
Just  have  to  assume  if  we  cut  this  budget 
too  much. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  assume  that 
we  are  No.  1. 1  hate  to  say  it.  but  I  do  not 
think  we  are. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  assume  that 
the  realities  of  leadtime  do  not  exist, 
that  we  could  crank  ourselves  up  and  do 
like  we  did  in  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II  and  turn  out  guns  and  planes  in 
Just  a  few  months. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  forget  that 
this  is  an  electronic  world  we  live  in  and 
it  takes  years  and  years  of  leadtime  to 
get  a  weapons  system  out  in  the  field 
and  have  it  deployed. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  assume  the 
fact  that  defense  can  be  frozen  and  does 
not  have  to  remain  fluid  and  that  for 
each  weapon  there  is  always  a  defense 
that  Is  developed  sooner  or  later.  Unless 
we  can  change  with  the  times,  we  re- 
main the  No.  2  military  power. 

We  have  to  accept  certain  other 
things.  We  have  to  accept  the  fact  that 
today  the  procurement  portion  of  the 
budget,  that  which  buys  military  hard- 
ware. Is  lower  than  it  has  been  in  many 
years,  the  reason  being  Inflation,  and  the 
fact  that  our  dollars  buy  less. 

We  also  have  a  personnel  policy  which 
means  that  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget  goes  for  what  we  call 
people  costs.  As  a  result,  the  procure- 
ment percentage  of  the  Defense  budget 
in  real  dollars  is  shrinking. 

We  have  got  to  accept  the  fact  if  we 
are  to  cut  this  budget  that  we  are  going 
to  have  the  draft  back,  because  we  are 
going  to  have  to  cut  back  on  military 
salaries  and  the  fringe  benefits  which  at- 
tract people  Into  the  military  service  as 
a  career. 

The  alternative  If  we  are  going  to 
supply  our  manpower  needs  will  have  to 
be  the  draft,  which  is  repugnant  to  our 
American  way  of  life. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  ignore  certain 
other  facts.  We  are  going  to  have  to  Ig- 
nore the  fact  that  in  the  last  10  or  15 
years  social  programs  and  dollars  spent 
for  social  programs  have  increased  much 
faster  than  dollars  spent  for  military 
defense. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  ask  ourselves, 
do  dollars  solve  human  problems?  Can 
anyone  tell  me  one  social  program.  Just 
one.  that  Is  better  today  than  It  was  20 
years  ago  and  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  later?  I  do  not  think  we  can  naran 
one. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 
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Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  1  addition 
mmute. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Yet  this  country  has 
remained  free,  in  spite  of  countless 
threats  of  aggression  from  without.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Cormectlcut  has  just 
stated,  It  has  remained  free  because  we 
have  been  strong. 

Now.  I  have  to  repeat  the  advice  I  have 
heard  dozens  of  times  from  former 
Speaker  McCormack.  who  has  said  on 
the  subject  of  national  defense,  "If  i 
am  going  to  err,  I  am  going  to  err  on  the 
side  of  being  strong  and  being  safe." 

So  I  urge,  please  do  not  go  along  with 
the  winds  of  public  opinion  which  are 
blowing  In  a  certain  direction  today. 
Think  about  the  safety  of  this  country! 
Let  us  ask  ourselves.  Is  detente  real?  Is 
this  a  safe  world?  Are  we  No.  1  or  No.  2? 
Are  we  safe? 

I  think  if  we  answer  those  questions, 
we  will  realize  that  many  of  us  are  sin- 
cere in  our  belief  that  only  a  strong 
America  Is  a  safe  America 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  1  Ms.  ABztrc  i . 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we 
have  this  year  the  highest  proposed  mili- 
tary budget  in  our  history,  a  staggerliig 
S83.7  billion,  we  also  have  probably  the 
highest  inflation  and  most  serious  eco- 
nomic problems  that  we  have  experi- 
enced In  many  years.  This  alone  is  not 
the  basis  for  determining  what  to  do  with 
the  military  program.  We  also  have  to 
determine  what  is  necessary  for  our 
country,  and  what  would  be  correct  In 
terms  of  encouraging  peaceful  relation- 
ships with  the  entire  world. 

I.  for  one.  think  that  many  of  the 
Issues  .spoken  of  today  require  our  sup- 
port, such  as  cutting  funds  for  South 
Vietnam,  rejecting  a  new  chemical  war- 
fare program,  and  reducing  by  $2.5  bil- 
lion— across-the-board — funds  for  the 
military  program.  These  programs  are 
not  needed  to  maintain  our  country's  se- 
curity. I  intend  to  support  these  proposed 
amendments. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  tucked  away  In  this  mili- 
tary appropriations  bm  is  an  almost  un- 
noticed program,  a  very  dangerous  one 
that  win  transform  America's  nuclear 
strategy  from  a  longstanding  policy  of 
deterrence  based  on  a  second  strike  re- 
taliatory capabUity.  to  a  sllo-destroytag 
capability  that  the  Soviet  Union  may 
perceive  as  a  first  strike  threat. 

If  there  is  anything  that  will  kill  de- 
tente, it  is  a  posture  that  indicates  the 
United  States  is  changing  Its  policy  to 
put  Itself  In  a  position  to  conduct  a  first 
strike  attack  upon  the  Soviet  Union. 
Later  in  this  debate.  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  eliminate  the  fimds  for 
this  new  research  and  development  pro- 
gram, which  Is  not  needed  for  our  nu- 
clear development,  is  not  needed  to 
maintain  our  present  stable  nuclear  de- 
terrent poUcy.  is  not  needed  to  protect 
this  country,  but  would  Instead  lead 
to  a  dangerous  respirallng  of  the  nuclear 
1  .ms  race.  This  is  something  we  cannot 
sustain  in  this  countr}',  let  alone  in  the 
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world,  either  from  an  economic.  mUi-  are  spending  in  specific  areas.  For  In-  finding  it  impossble  to  find  Jobs,  to  find 

tan-,  or  diplomatic  pomt  of  view.  stance,  in  fiscal  year  1973  the  report  on  decent   housing   for    their   families    to 

I  would  suggest  that  if  we  want  to  outUys  by  the  Department  of  Defense  secure  medical  care,  and  even  to  put  food 

make  a  commitment  to  the  real  prlncl-  shows  that  the  foUowlng  percenUges  of  on  their  tables 

pies  of  our  country  and  our  ConsUtutlon  funds    were    used    In    nonmetropolitan  Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 

"  ,  f  ",17,  5  H*^^^''*  ^V^  *°  **     ^"^'  '"'e  'o  introduce  my  commenS  toto  the 

certain  that  we  do  not  change  to  a  pro-     civuian  pay. „  ,    record  concerning  the  recent  action  of 

vocauve  strategy.  This  change  will  add     Military  active  duty  pay 2418     the  Committee  on  Appropriations  I  am 

nothing    to   our    security    but    will    In-     Mlltary  Reserve  and  National  Guard  sure   that   this   committee  has   done   a 

crease  the  danger  of  war.  It  will  prevent,        pay _ 23.5    commendable  job-  however    I  am  eon- 

in  addiUon  a  meaningful  agreement  on     Military  retired  pay.. 16.  i     cerned  that  they  have  deleted  the  fund- 

*TwoX  urBrsunDort  fnr  th»f  «,„.„w  Unfortunately  the  manner  hi  which     ^f  lor  the  Condor  guided  missUe  weap- 

minT^en  it  l«  SXh,„n  ^vfHf  fl  «^«  ""^P^rt  «"  "^e  bill  before  us  today  is     »"  system  from  the  fiscal  year  1975  budg- 

Mr  MAHON  Mr^rLwo  %  "f,"^  Organized,  it  is  not  possible  to  use  it  In  e'  I  ^  concerned  because: 
1  m[nn^^Th»^.nM^^r^  f  ■  KT^'"  determining  how  many  dollars  these  per-  "r^t.  The  Condor  missile  represents  a 
X^^^r  Z.^%.IT  ^  ^™'"  ^^"  »n«aees  would  involve  In  fiscal  ?ear  significant  advancement  in  mlksUe  tech- 
Mr  stratton  Mr  rhoir,„  „  ,  1"5— if  the  spending  levels  are  main-  nolog>- and  will  revolutionize  the  tactical 
cirnnVv  ,v,nr.r;„A;;„»„,  „„  I  T^'  I  *alned.  except  In  one  case.  That  Instance  a''"  "t'-a'^''  capability  which  will  greatly 
fS?/nl«r,nnn»  f?l  r.S^**'™^?'  ^  the  "MUltary  Reth-ed  Pay"  categor>^  Preserve  our  valuable  resources  in  alr- 
i^^n?r'^^?nn  wi^h"^  ?^,ii^„°''^H'"''"''  ^  ^  '^Is  case  the  figure  for  ncLnetrcJoU-  "^rews  and  aircraft,  and 
^nrn^ir  pr,m'^»^  f^rT^^'.'"""  ^i""  tan  area  ouUays  would  be  $912.1  nSSuon  Second.  Condor  has  been  funded 
sSt^as  tS^e?i^na,^nH;?/rfn;  °'  "-^^  «»  billion  recommended  by  the  "trough  Its  highly  successful  develop- 
thf  FATT  tarn  rei^r^Ke  rnmm^ni.  r  committee.  These  expenditures  are.  of  ■"/"'  program  and  is  now  on  the  brink 
S^rt  ftltes  t^t  U  hZ,  rte^rZ^»%f;  ''°'"^-  determined  by  the  residency  of  of  entering  our  w-eapon  arsenal  to  satisfy 
SJ^ni^Trfm.ifJL  kJ^  deleted  the  $15  the  recipient.  a  requirement  that  cannot  be  satlsfleo 
SS^nf^S,»Tw.i.L^  ^^  '"  ^  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  In  «-i'h  any  other  tactical  air  to  surface 
field  automaUc-teletype  equipment  be-     the  future  the  Congress  can  take  acUon  '"'^"e  system. 

"Z:t  TL^l    h'  ^""L'^l  ^^'  ^-     «hich  wul  make  uS^e  ftSslble  for  tte        I  «">  hopeful  that  the  reUtively  low 

^^Z.Mf^.cn^h^^""^''.^'-^""/'^^     Members    to    obtain    a    more    Indepth  level  of  fiscal  year  1975  fundhig  for  this 

ontract  for  such  equipment  dunng  fiscal     knowledge-trom  the  reports  made  avku-  "'^P""  system  will  be  retained  In  the 

Mr    nh=ir™,„    T  I,         ,     .   ,,  ^^^^  duHng  consideration  of  approprla-  defense  budget.  This  will  permit  us  to 

iJ^h  unVhT.  ?;Jr,»    n*  ^"f\,!^r  "^    """s  bilk,  of  where  the  money  goes.  "^"^e  the  fruits  of  our  previous  suc- 

^ri  h^  iSvSf,  .^T'ih  ,  .If^  ^^  *™''        Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is  ™ssfu]  development  effort  and  maintain 

^fn  error  He^X  J.  ?h»?^  statement     essential  that  the  Congress  act  to  reduce  '^e  technological  advantage  In  the  tac- 

itr  .hi?  .    .?         '  '■J'^  informa-    wasteful  and  unnecessary  mUltary  spend-  '"^a'  «"r  'o  surface  weapons  arena  that 

ubie?tdl?Zr"n.l/frZ'^h"*!°"";"    '"«    O"'  ■"'"'^'^  "udget  contSues  its  this  weapon  so  uniquely  proMdes. 
?^t^e  MW  m.  th^f  .K    a  ^^  "l""-"'  ^"     inexorable  climb,  year  after  year,  despite        "  ■*  "^  understanding  that  the  Com- 

SSiaed  thK  i^m  nr  .^^t^"^  ^^  '.f "    ^c  fact  that  wc  are  at  war  with  no  one."  ""^^^  "P  Appropriations  emphasized  the 

r!^ff;.?,.         •  °5  !"  °*^*'^  '"°'^^'  ^^        I  believe- we  must  set  a  reasonable  ceil-  'ow-Production  rate  identified  for  Con- 

Theyldsi  thT^mnt'S,',»S'^H"''  T'     *"«  on  defen.,e  expenditurS^d  stick  to  ^or  by  the  Navy  and  consequently  it* 

S^se^he  Amv^^s'^in  f.M^h^  "''•  "'"     "  '"  «  P"""^  °'  '■""P""'  '""a"™  <^<i  It^^  P'°fF^"^.  >inll  costs.  I  would  submit 

cause  the  Army  has  in  fact  been  pre-     economic  recession    we  must  elimtaatp  'hat  Condor  is  a  weapon  w  ih  a  unique 

Sl'T  m^/,^'"  '  """^'^V'  """  ™'"-     waste^nd  reduce  unSec^Jfryew!  capabUlty  and  that  its  potential  is  Sot 

fn  fA.  v„l  r,f  ™J"1^'^*',',°"  ?!W'Pin«"'    tures  wherever  we  find  them-lnclu^g  f""^'  '^'^^^^^-  Also.  I  would  submit  that 

to  the  very  near  future.  Mr.  Chairman,     the  Defense  budget  mciumng  ^^^  numbers  quoted  are  not  Condor  pro- 

fril'^h  ^^"°"*,'^°"'''?'"'^''°°  °"  'his        In    hearings    I    have    conducted    on  "ucUon  unit  prices;  but  costs  which  in- 

L^  7^^  committee  has  gotten  bum    American  coimiltments  i^  S  I  hare  '='"'*^  ="  '°™s  of  Navy  support  funds 

&wm'bT.l?°^?%*J^'"™°"  '<"•    come  to  the  cZd^fon  that  ^  •mLita™  '"".their  laboratories  and  test  equipment 

m7  iLEXAf^FR   Mr  '^t,  ^.™"*-  .         f^^^s  are  too  often  assigned  to  outtToded  ^^  even  on-going  night  test  programs. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to-     and  expensive  asks  We  are  itin  ™nrt  ^  Prder  to  more  clearly  delineate  these 

day  we  are  asked  to  approve  an  appro-     fng  blUioSs  to  St^  Snd  annl«  nn  Important  factors.  I  would  Uke  to  r^ 

tSL  bm  f^^H'°'^"°,M""°*'  *^-'  """"h'     thi  maSnd  ot^Sf  when  SS:  o,^  "'^  f<"'°«'"e  smnmary  statement  SS, 

TWs  bUl  funds  one  of  the  most  Important    national  securltv   aT^ill  aV^tihiii.v^  'he  Record: 

r^tUVv^^iin^a'Sorrurr^™-  "hr^aTJi5^dTert.irs'?ri\1  coK^-Paoo... 

As  ha<r  hoon  ^,.  ^™„fi      ^^.^,^'"'  ,  maintamlng  a  strong  and  flexible  naval  J-  statu. 

apfroSriatlonsbLwehave^c^^fde'lSj  '"«»" 'he  Pacific.  The    condor    Program    ha.    suc«»fuliy 

Tws  y?ar  I  have  iTte^n^  t.  H.^r^^  ^  '""'  ^"PPO'^  ^  amendment  to  lower  complete,  development  and  Is  now  r«dy  tor 

what  ftmmm..^f  .h     "^              ^^'^'?*  'he    ceUing   on    military    aid    to   South  oP"atlonal   evaluation    of    the    production 

rZv^H            u?  w    *  °°"^^  we  will  be  Vietnam.  Our  extravagant  subsidy  of  the  ''"'"'°°-  ^^^  <=ondor  missiles  are  now  m 

approvmg  might  be  spent  in  nonmetro-  South   Vietnamese   Government  is  not  *'"°'  production.   PoUow-on   production  u 

poiltan  areas.  As  with  too  many  of  the  warranted  by  the  national  Interest  of  the  P'"""'*  beginning  m  py-76  to  introduce 

previous  bills  which  we  have  considered.  United  States.  The  people  of  Southeast  '''""'"  ""°  "«  '""ntory 

that  kind  of  analysis  has  not  been  pos-  Asia  must  sooner  or  later  determine  their  ^    Requirement 

s'O'e.  own  future.  Surely,  we  have  learned  by  introduction  of  this  weapon  into  inventory 

And.  as  with  many  of  these  bills  the  "ow  that  we  cannot  determine  it  for  '^  essential  because  it  is  the  only  weapon 
analysis  effort  has  been  stymied  by  the  them.  which  is  effective  against  highly  defended 
lack  of  unUormity  of  categories  used  to  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the  '"""  *"^»"  Recent  eiperlence  has  proven 
the  Presidential  budget  documents  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government  "^^  *"'  '!^ J"  °"''  »'-"""  P"  nrpi»ne  in- 
congressional  commiTee  docZents:  and  ™^ht  to  be  concentrated  on  meeting  the  HTJeTJ^"Z?Ji:.^'Tx^"Ti^:re^ 
the  Federal  outlays  report.  In  addition,  "«?^  Sm^ns^oVfn^  "^T  ""^  ^'*  lloc' ™pt,?s  eiectJ^'clan^Tn;  «  whiS 
as  with  some  of  the  other  bills  which  we  ^?Q"'„h"|!f'!'  **'°Tf  ""  ^''^  economy  condor  is  essentially  Immune,  without  Con- 
have  reviewed,  the  report  the  committee  ?' fXri^' ufZ  Wp  h.!?^ ^^r.f^^^u"^  ""■  '"'  P""  "'  "'"""e  ">««  '^rgets  is: 
made  to  the  House  has  provided  for  lump  ^r,  fh^f^^r.?^-  ^  have  spent  billions  High  loss  rate  ol  very  expensive  aircraft, 
sum  appropriations  in  some  ca^es  "  "'^  security  of  other  nations  while  our  Loss  and  capture  of  our  crews,  and 

These  Dractlr«^lt»T,!,w\  °'^  P*""'*  "^  °°'  ^^'  '"  'heir  homes  Low  rate  of  target  kiUs  in  a  Jamming  en- 

.(hw       ?.     V       ^''^"'^^'^'P'hiPos-  and  on  the  streets  of  our  cities  vironmem. 

tag  on  th\To'S^nrf»tTonf  J^"^'  "t^",'  ■    ^  "'^  *^""*"'  recession,  most  Amer-  3.  DiSerencc,  from  ««rpoon  and  Walleye 

fiSy  u^eretand  howZS.'Zn.^  ^  .cans  are  faced  with  a  declining  stand-  t..  application  of  Condor.  Harpoon  and 

uuy  understand  how  much  money  we  ard  of  hvmg.  More  and  more,  people  are  Waileye  and  their  roles  and  misaionTshould 
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be  clarified  since  people  often  erroneously 
coii3l<ler  these  as  similar  weapons  with  orer- 
lapping  capablUtles. 

The  Harpoon  is  designed  for  u*e  against 
sKip  target*  <mt]i  and  does  not  bave  a  land 
tar^-ec  attack  capability. 

T,V.  Guided  Walleye  Is  an  aerodyn&mically 
Improved  bomb  designed  to  provide  only 
moderate  stand-off  range  and  Is  only  useable 
when  electronic  Jamming  Is  not  present. 

Condor  Is  a  highly  maneuverable.  powered. 
lonir  range  stand-off  missile  used  against 
.Mgh  value.  heavUy  defended  land  ana  sea 
tArgets  In  an  electronic  Jamming  environ- 
ment. It  employs  a  secure  command  and  con- 
trol data  link  system  which  provides  target 
Identlflcatlon,  almpolnt  selectivity,  direct 
hit  capability  and  target  hit  assessment. 

Neither  Hrirpoon  nor  Walleye  can  satisfy 
the  Condor  mission  requirement  for  attack- 
ing highly  defended  land  targets. 
4.  Cost 
The  cost  of  the  Condor  missile  has  been 
quoted  at  values  that  range  from  5379.000  to 
f738.000  per  round. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that : 
The  present  production  recurring  unit  cost 
of  the  50  pilot  production  missiles  is  S269,000 
per  round- 

TWs  cost  diminishes  rapidly  (on  a  steep 
>amine  carve)  as  additional  mlselles  are 
procured . 

The  Prime  Ccntractor  has  not  yet  had  the 
opportunity  to  apply  industrial  "production 
n.eti-.od5  whlcb  have  been  euccescfully  em- 
ployed on  other  missile  programs  to  further 
decrease  unit  cost. 

F>:.r  a  follow-on  buy  of  600  mijsiles  em- 
ploying ai:  l.-^djstrial  production  model,  the 
average  production  unit  recurring  cost  is 
reduced  to  approximately  iias.oOO  per  round. 
5.  Grov:th  application 
The  Condor  modular  design  permits  future 
adoption  of  alternate  guidance  and  propul- 
sions systems  and  larger  warheads.  Navy 
planned  evolution  of  Condor  to  a  direct  hit. 
oll-!i.-eot/ifr  weapon  Is  now  in  Engineering 
Develpoment.  Continuation  of  this  Dual 
Mode  Condor  Engineering  Development  pro. 
gram  will  greatly  advance  stand-off  missile 
guidance  technology  to  meet  future  require- 
ments for  world-wide  application. 

.Additionally,  the  Dual  Mode  Condor  Pro- 
gram i«  providing  the  only  development  ef- 
fort related  to  a  light  weight,  low  cost,  high 
resoluuon  imaging  radar.  This  radar  U  vitally 
needed  for  application  to  sea  control  aircraft 
to  provide  over-the-horlzon  target  acquisi- 
tion and  location  capability. 

In  addition  to  the  above.  Condor  has  been 
offered  for  foreign  sales,  with  serious  In- 
terest expressed  by  Iran.  Israel  and  some 
NATO  Countries. 

S  Summary 
As  proven  In  the  recent  mid-East  conflict, 
the  requirement  for  Condor  in  today's  known 
S.4M  environment    la    vital   to   effective    air 
'.operations 

No  otiier  weapon  nor  combination  of  weap- 
ons satisfies  this  need. 

The  present  coiAractor  production  cost  of 
Condor  missiles  Is  8269,000  each  for  50  pilot 
production  missiles  In  rale  production,  the 
unit  cost  for  the  follow-on  500  missile  buy  la 
expected  to  be  IISSK.  This  cost  can  be  fur- 
ther reduced  if  quantities  are  increased  by 
foreivn  sale«  and  application  to  other  OS 
Goveriiment  aircraft 

Dual  Mode  Condor  u  the  only  direct  hit  all- 
weather  tactical  air  to  surfau  missile  for  use 
agali.st  land  targets  lof  any  stand-off 
ra.'.gei  tl:al  the  VS.  Covernmenc  has  under 
deve;-/pmei;t. 

Dual  Mode  Condor  Is  developing  the  only 
airborne  radar  for  sea  control  application  In 
tr.e  V  a  today 

Mr  PRKNZEL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  opposition  to  the  military  appropria- 


tion bill,  H.R.  16243.  I  do  so  not  only  on 
the  basis  of  misplaced  priorities,  but 
more  so  because  of  the  vast  amount  of 
money  involved  and  the  large  increase 
from  last  fiscal  year.  I  believe  that  pass- 
age of  this  bill  in  this  form  will  have  an 
inflationary  effect  on  the  economy.  The 
economy  cannot  start  any  more  infla- 
tionary pushes. 

Before  I  discuss  my  objections  to  this 
bill.  I  tvlsh  to  mention  two  laudable  fea- 
tures contained.  First,  this  is  the  earliest 
that  a  military  appropriations  bill  has 
been  considered  by  this  body  since  my 
election  to  Congress.  I  congratulate  the 
Committee  for  its  good  tvork.  I  hope  that 
this  trend  towards  earlier  consideration 
will  be  continued  and  escalated. 

Second,  section  846  of  this  bill  provides 
for  officer  grade  limitations  for  grades 
0-4  through  O-IO.  Last  year.  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  authorization  act 
wWch  would  have  set  a  limit  on  the  total 
number  of  officers.  Tnls  year  I  did  not. 
mainly  because  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Alabama  (Mr.  Oiciunson) 
informed  me  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  would  handle  the  problem. 
I  would  suggest  that  in  the  future  all 
grades  be  limited  by  law  and  that  we 
lower  the  limits  from  time  to  time.  The 
problem  cf  our  large  officer  corps  is  two- 
fold. First,  there  is  the  well  known  prob- 
lem of  "grade-creep."  Tlie  ramifications 
of  this  problem  is  well  known  to  all  and 
do  not  need  repetition  by  my  part. 

The  second  problem  is  the  ratio  of 
commissioned  officers  to  enlisted  men.  In 
comparison  to  pre-Vletnam  .days,  the 
percentage  of  officers  to  enlisted  in  our 
Armed  Forces  is  much  hither  today.  The 
problem  is  not  only  the  expense  in- 
volved— officers  simply  cost  more  than 
enlisted  men — but  also  in  terms  of  a  con- 
ventional deterrent.  An  Army  of  officers 
ti-111  not  be  as  credible  a  deterrent  as  a 
correctly  mixed  force. 

I  do  wish  to  commend  the  committee 
for  taking  this  much  needed  first  step 
and  hope  that  the  trend  continues  in  the 
future. 

Despite  tills  good  work.  I  still  oppose 
this  proposed  appropriation.  This  con- 
tains $83.3  billion.  When  military  con- 
struction and  foreign  military  assistance 
is  added  in,  the  total  will  be  close  to  $90 
billion.  This  is  an  inflationary  amount 
and  will  not  add  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation. 

It  disturbs  me  greatly  that  we  may  not 
be  able  to  cut  the  budget  enough  to  ef- 
fectively combat  inflation.  Most  of  our 
spending  Ls  In  uncontrollable  areas,  and, 
because  of  this,  beyond  the  means  for 
Congress  to  control  and  cut.  There  are 
.some  appropriations  which  are  not  locked 
in,  like  military  spending.  If  we  are  seri- 
ous about  achieving  a  balanced  or  surplus 
budget,  there  must  be  a  large  cut  made 
in  military  spending.  Military  spending 
does  not  have  to  take  all  the  cuts,  but  It 
must  take  some. 

There  are  several  good  amendment* 
which  are  being  offered.  With  them,  this 
bill  may  be  improved  somewhat  These 
amendmente  include  a  celling  of  $83  bil- 
lion, a  cut  in  the  amount  of  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  and  an  end  to  our  binary  nerve 
gas  programs.  However,  while  I  might 
vote  for  this  bill  if  It  Is  so  Improved.  I 
really  do  not  believe  that  these  proposed 


cuts  go  far  enough.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  make  additional  cuts,  and 
that  they  will  be  incorporated  in  confer- 
ence committee. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bugaboo  of  national  security  is  about 
to  strike  again.  This  time,  the  Pentagon 
has  skillfully  set  the  artificial  brushflre 
of  the  Soviet  military  menace  with  an 
intention  to  drive  us  over  the  abyss  of 
fiscal  and  social  bankruptcy.  A  peacetime 
military  budget  such  as  is  here  proposed 
is  unthinkable.  While  we  multiply  our 
capability  for  slaughtering  each  of  the 
Earth's  inhabitants  many  times  over  the 
starved  programs  aimed  at  bringing  a 
minimal  standard  of  living  and  improved 
ciuality  of  life  to  all  Americans  have  been 
moved  either  to  the  back  burner  or  often 
completely  off  the  stove. 

Why  is  this  year's  request  not  only  the 
largest  peacetime  appropriation  in  our 
lustory,  but  also  the  first  time  that  the 
military  budget  continued  to  grow  in  the 
year  foUowing  the  end  of  hostilities'  The 
first  peacetime  budget  after  World  War 
II  was  one-fourth  of  the  previous  year's 
and  the  first  post-Korean  expenditure 
was  down  30  percent.  The  Pentagon's 
global  strategy  is  now  unchanging  despite 
supposedly  gigantic  changes  in  world 
politics  including  the  much  heralded 
shift  from  "the  era  of  confrontation  to 
the  era  of  negotiation."  The  answer  to 
this  stagnation  seems  to  He  in  the  re- 
markable coincidence  between  new  weap- 
on systems  and  the  times  when  large 
military  industries  are  lookmg  for  some- 
thing to  do.  Each  corporation  has  a  plan- 
ning group  whose  sole  function  Is  to 
choose  suitable  successors  for  weapons 
currenUy  being  produced.  While  the 
planning  procedure  is  supposed  to  be  on 
exercise  in  prediction.  It  becomes  a  self- 
fulfilUng  prophecy  because  of  the  Inti- 
mate relationship  with  the  armed 
services. 

There  can  be  no  victor  in  a  total  war 
and  as  a  corollary,  no  nation  can  pres- 
sure another  with  the  threat  of  total  war. 
But  the  promoters  of  the  defense  budget 
spend  more  and  more  each  year  procur- 
ing new  strategic  weapons  sy.<;tems  when 
present  systems  are  more  than  adequate. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  have  advanced 
the  notion  that  a  high  level  of  defense 
spending  leads  to  a  high  employment  fig- 
ure. On  the  contrary,  no  part  of  the 
economy  with  the  exception  of  the  space 
program  created  as  few  Jobs  per  billion 
dollars  spent  as  the  military.  Military 
.spending  could  better  be  replaced  with 
tax  cuts  or  domestic  governmental  ac- 
tlviity  in  education,  housing,  nutrition, 
energy  research,  health  care  or  law  en- 
forcement; with  a  net  gain  per  billion 
dollars  of  an  estimated  20.000  Jobs. 

Why  does  the  Pentagon  get  to  claim 
inflaUon  for  much  of  their  Increases, 
when  social  programs  are  held  to  last 
year's  level  or  sustaining  further  .slashes? 
Are  the  people  we  are  here  to  represent 
that  Inconsequential  that  we  will  tolerate 
decreased  attention  to  their  human 
needs?  How  long  can  we  in  good  con- 
science allow  better  housing  for  ICBM's 
than  for  human  beings?  Is  the  leader- 
ship of  the  world's  richest,  and  I  keep 
hearing  best,  country  going  to  continue 
in  its  blindness  to  this  situation? 
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0ntU  legitimate  justlflcatlon  is  proven, 
I  cannot  and  will  never  vote  lor  a  mili- 
tary appropriation  of  this  incredible 
magnitude. 

Mrs.  MDJK.  Mr.  Chairman,  House  Re- 
port 93-1255,  accompanying  the  Defense 
appropriation  bill  (H.R.  16243)  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  proposes  the  disestablishment 
of  3  number  of  military  headquarters  in 
Hawaii. 

According  to  the  report,  the  declining 
n.S.  military  involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia  has  resulted  in  s  reduced  need  for 
support  activities  lor  these  forces  in 
Hawaii.  Accordingly,  the  Department  of 
Defense  Is  Instructed  in  the  report  to 
close  down  or  reduce  commands  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps. 

One  phase  of  the  planned  cutback,  the 
disestablishment  of  Headquarters,  U.S. 
Army  Paciflc  (U8ARPAC),  has  already 
commenced  and  is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion by  December  31.  1974.  The  clos- 
ing win  reduce  civilian  personnel  at  Fort 
Shafter,  Hawaii,  by  551  spaces,  and  mlll- 
tarj'  personnel  by  852  spaces. 

This  is  the  clEdmed  saving  by  the 
Army,  but  analysis  proves  that  the  dls- 
estabiisliment  of  CSARPAC  is  not  only 
false  economy  but  potentially  damaging 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  adverse  record  in  connection  with 
the  Army  closing  that  prompts  me  to 
question  the  merit  of  further  disestab- 
lishments or  reductions  affecting  the 
Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  In 
Hawaii. 

I  urge  that  Congress  defer  the  proposal 
set  forth  In  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  report.  The  concept  of  Hawaii 
as  the  central  location  of  command  for 
military  forces  in  the  Paciflc  has  served 
well  for  many  years.  If  our  reduced  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  war  and  else- 
where in  Asia  has  lowered  the  number 
of  personnel  required  to  perform  current 
missions,  that  is  one  thing.  It  is  quite  an- 
other to  railroad  out  long-time  career 
employees  in  violation  of  their  rights  and 
with  no  gain  in  military  efficiency. 

USARPAC  was  established  in  1957  as 
an  outgrowth  of  needs  disclosed  in  the 
Korean  conflict.  It  has  played  an  Im- 
portant role  over  the  last  17  years,  and 
this  shoiUd  not  be  discarded  lightly  in  a 
pell-meU  rush  to  reorganize.  Yet  many 
employees  have  been  victimized  by  re- 
ductions in  force,  with  their  duties  to 
be  carried  out  by  foreign  nationals  in 
Japan  and  Korea.  The  Army  Instructed 
those  explaining  the  disestablishment  of 
Headquarters  USARPAC  to  "avoid  any 
reference  which  would  imply  we  are  dis- 
establishing one  headquarters  while  es- 
tablishing three  other  major  Army  com- 
mands." but  the  hard  fact  is  that  the 
claimed  personnel  savings  will  be  negligi- 
ble when  additional  forces  are  deployed 
in  Japan,  Korea,  and  other  Pacific  areas. 

Although  I  requested  repeatedly  that 
the  reductions  in  force  at  headquarters 
US.ARPAC  be  phased  out  over  several 
years,  the  Army  Instead  used  an  acceler- 
ated procedure  which  is  very  costly  be- 
cause the  separated  employees  must  re- 
ceive severance  pay  amounting  to  almost 
1  year's  salary.  Many  of  the  employees 
had  only  a  year  or  two  left  before  eligi- 
bility for  early  retirement. 
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The  reduction  In  force  has  been  carried 
out  with  undue  haste,  to  the  extent  that 
the  Army  decided  to  RIF  force  and  then 
transfer  functions  later.  Although  this 
apparently  violates  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission regulations  stating  that  employ- 
ees must  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
transfer  \^1th  their  job  or  functions  prior 
to  being  subject  to  RIF,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  concurred. 

I  am  attaching  letters  showing  my  long 
battle  against  these  questionable  pro- 
cedures and  effects.  It  seems  to  me  thaf 
in  light  of  this  past  history  Congress 
should  reject  the  proposals  until  full 
analysis  can  be  made. 

The  correspondence  follows: 

M&KCB  11,  1974. 
Hod.  James  R.  Schlesingex, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Department  of  Defense. 
The  Pentagon,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Seckttast:  This  la  to  urgently 
request  adequate  ttme  be  allowed  for  any 
disestablishment  of  the  Army's  Pacific  head- 
quarters at  Ft.  Shafter,  Hawaii. 

I  am  advised  plans  are  still  under  review 
for  Implementing  the  proposal  to  shut  down 
this  office.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of 
civilian  employees  Involved,  any  precipitate 
action  would  cause  grave  injury  to  the  ca- 
reers of  many  professional  employees  whose 
sKUls  are  very  valuable  to  the  military  and 
the  national  defense.  It  would  also  add  ap- 
preciably to  the  unemployment  rate.  Since 
the  functions  they  are  f  ulflUlng  continue  es- 
sential. I  question  the  overall  validity  ol  any 
claim  to  savings  in  money  or  efficiency.  At 
the  same  time,  any  reorganization  to  assure 
the  continuation  of  these  functions  will  re- 
quire a  considerable  period  of  time. 

Therefore,  I  request  that  any  implementa- 
tion plan  allow  two  years  at  an  absolute 
minimum,  and  preferably  5  years. 
Very  truly  yours. 

ParsT  T.  UiKK. 
Af ember  of  Congress. 

OrncE  or  the  Secretart  or  the 
AaKT, 

Washington.  DC.  March  ZS.  1974. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Mas.  Mikk:  This  Is  in  reply  to  your 
Inqiilry  concerning  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Headquarters,  US  Army  Pacific  (USAR- 
PAC), at  Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  recognizes 
and  appreciates  your  concern  for  the  future 
of  the  US  Army  m  the  Paciflc  and.  in  par- 
ticular, the  disestablishment  of  Headquar- 
ters. USARPAC.  The  concept  to  disestablish 
this  headquarters  Is  predicated  on  the  Im- 
mediate need  to  Improve  the  Army  capability 
In  performing  Its  assigned  mission  and  to 
comply  with  the  Intent  of  Congressional  de- 
sires to  reduce  or  eliminate  headquarters 
staffs.  This  Is  being  accomplished  by  the  re- 
cently announced  elimination  or  consolida- 
tion of  certain  management  headquarters  in 
the  United  States  and  overseas  which,  in 
turn,  will  provide  required  military  spaces  to 
Improve  the  readiness  of  our  combat  units 
and  will  provide  a  more  responsive  command 
and  control  system.  The  personnel  spaces 
realized  from  these  actions  will  be  used  to 
improve  the  readiness  of  our  combat  units, 
including  the  35th  Infantry  Division  sta- 
tioned In  Hawaii. 

Although  Headquarters.  USARPAC.  will  be 
dlsestAbltshed  in  the  near  futvjre.  many  of 
its  functions  will  continue  to  be  performed 
at  Fort  Shafter,  at  other  Army  instaJlatlons 
on  Oahu.  or  by  the  Joint  headquarters  In 
Hawaii.  Many  of  the  functions  currently  per- 
formed by  Headquarters.  USARPAC  wlU  be 
consolidated  into  other  US  Army  commands 
such  as  US  Army  Forces  Command.  This  con- 
solidation of  fun>''tlons  wtr.  provide  the  neces- 


sary manpower  spacea  to  improve  our  com- 
bat units.  The  need  to  realize  these  economies 
canno:  be  deferred  substantially  if  required 
budget  guidelines  and  fiscal  constraints  are 
to  be  met. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  will  provide 
assistance,  where  possible,  to  ease  the  bur- 
den for  those  clvUlan  personnel  whose  posi- 
tions may  be  eliminated  by  this  action.  Gen- 
eral Bennett.  Commander  in  Chief,  USAR- 
PAC. has  Instituted  a  full  program  to  protect 
the  rights  of  those  clvUian  employees  whose 
poelttons  may  be  ellmlriated  by  this  action 
On  8  March  1974,  each  civilian  employee  re- 
ceived a  memorandum  from  General  Bennet: 
outlining  civilian  personnel  actions  that  he 
has  directed.  Further,  all  civilian  personnel 
have  received  briefings,  a  USARPAC  Priority 
Placement  Program  has  been  instituted  and 
the  USARPAC  Outplacement  Center  was  es- 
tablished on  IB  March  1974.  These  actions 
will  afford  those  personnel  whose  positions 
may  be  eliminated  the  opportunity  to  re-eive 
the  benefits  they  are  entitled  to  under  the 
Der'artment  of  Defense  Stability  of  Employ* 
meu^  Program  for  career  employees  to  in- 
clude priority  rights  to  vacancies  and  priority 
for  reemployment. 

Thank  you  for  your  concern  in  the  Army's 
reorganization  and  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  to  you  our  rationale  'or  this  action 
Sincerely, 

J.  P.  KiNCSTOSe, 
Brigaifier  General. 
CS  Deputy  Chief  of  LegUtlative  Liaison. 

March  28   1374 
Hon.  Javes  R.  ScHtistxcra. 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Department  of  Defense. 
The  Pentagon.  Washington   DC. 

Dear  Mh-  Secret.abt:  This  i«i  to  protest  the 
plan  to  disestablish  Ft,  Shafter,  H=iwal!. 
which  you  announced  ct  a  Senate  hearing. 

Civilian  employees  at  the  base  «ere  noti- 
fied on  March  8  by  the  cotnmandln^  general 
In  effect  that  they  may  lose  their  Jobs.  It  la 
obvious,  however,  that  the  Army  does  not 
know  what  will  be  done. 

Instead  of  following  an  orderly  and 
planned  process,  this  matter  was  ha::dled 
first  by  announ'^lne  the  disestablishment  and 
then  later  trying  to  determine  how  it  might 
be  feasible.  In  the  process  of  This  latter  effort 
the  employees  have  become  potential  inno- 
cent victims  of  a  scheme  that  was  not  suffl- 
clently  studied  before  a  decision  was  made 

Before  the  Department  of  Defense  Itnew  ex- 
actly what  functions  are  to  be  shifted  or 
what  functions  are  to  be  continued  at  Ft 
Shafter  or  at  any  other  installation,  or  by 
Joint  heAdquarters  In  Hawaii,  It  was  simply 
proclaimed  that  Ft.  Shafter  would  be  dis- 
established. On  March  8  the  employees  were 
put  on  notice  their  position  tIAT  be  elim- 
inated. They  were  to!d  to  chooee  what  lo  do. 
but  since  there  are  no  known  alternatives, 
this  is  Imnoeslble  Everything  Is  being  "stud- 
ied". An  employee  does  not  know  what  al- 
ternatives to  choose  from.  He  is  simply  left 
hanclng  m  the  air. 

This  Is  a  shotgun  tactic  by  the  Defense 
Department:  Ton  te:i  an  employee  "Tou  may 
be  RIFed:  choose  where  you  will  transfer  to". 
But  they  are  not  told  what  wui  be  left  in 
Hawaii  to  transfer  to  after  the  reorganiza- 
tion! 

Some  feel  threatened.  They  are  signing  up 
for  Korea  and  other  locations  This  is  highly 
unfoir  to  the  dedicated,  skilled  employees 
who^e  services  have  been  valuable  to  the 
Armv  for  vears  and  whose  contributions  are 
still  needed. 

I  protest  this  slipshod  method  of  treatment 
of  your  career  workforce  If  economies  are 
needed  there  are  better  ways  of  achieving 
them  than  putting  employees'  necks  on  the 
bloc>:.  This  type  of  leadership  is  damaging 
to  the  armed  services. 

I  urgently  request  your  reconsideration  of 
this  decision  untU  an  actual  plan  Is  dex-el- 
oped  showing  how  dlseetabltabment  might 
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be  achieved,  if  it  u  stui  thought  necessary 
an  adequate  time  should  be  allowed  to  per- 
mit reduouons  to  be  made  by  normal  attn- 
tlon. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Patst  T-  Mjkk. 
Member  of  Congress 
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Washington.  O.C..  April  10  1S74 
Hon.  Patst  T.  MjxK. 
Houie  of  RcpresentaCices. 
Waslitngton.  D.C. 

OUR  Mm.  toNK:  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  Inquiry 
addre^ed  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  con- 
cernUig  the  duestabluhment  of  Head- 
quarwrs.  US  Army.  Pacific  (DSARPACi  at 
Fort  Shafter,  Hawaii. 

rw^BDl'^'"""  ""  ""»'''»«>llsh  Headquarters, 
DSAHPAC  was  made  In  order  to  improve  the 
overall  eiBcicncy  and  combat  capability  of 
^,^^1,  '^'"°  """"O"  <1«^  hot  mean  that 
Pbrt  Shafter  wUl  be  closed.  Port  Shafter  will 
^i^^t  '""P""'  ■"  ^  Army  insuilatioa 
although  with  a  different  ml.«lon.  The  De- 
partment of  Army  recognizes  the  effect  of 
«ich  changes  on  Its  civilian  employees  and 
to^S^  P^^'""*  •^"<>°   to  minimize   the 

General  Bennett  has  instituted  a  number 
ot  programs  to  minimize  clvuian  employee 
inconvenience  as  explained  in  previous  iorre- 
^nderce.  The  USARPAC  Priority  Place- 
ment Program  is  the  base  program  and  v.as 
supplemented   by   the   DOD   E^orYtv   Plac^ 

^f  Jl.^rf^"  ""  ''  '"""  '»•*  Th-purpo  e 
of  the  poD  program  Is  to  provide  an  Inte-- 

LTth  :,%  i""  ,°^"  """"^  «rvlces  ^fl 
with  all  Federal  agencies.  In  addition   Gcn- 

USABPAC  Civuian  Advisory  Council  on  15 
PorVrV  ""'"  *"  '""«  theJ^^l/tanJe 
SU'uni?!"""'*"   '^"''"«    "^    "«    "-" 

.ti^nl"'^  Bennett  also  has  re-enforced  the 
Slandine  procedure  that  employees  may  seek 
guwance  and  a.«lstance  to  Insure  t"aTt^5 
personal  requirements  are  being  properly 
mon.-ored  through   the  civilian  suMrvl=ory 

tTatTveI?',^,M '  ""  P"*™""  '■•'  ""'^°" 
tf„„  ,t  ^  Pf«lble  Channel  of  communica- 
tion is  open  to  assi«  each  employee 

To  assist  the  various  placement  agencies 
and  prospective  employer!,  each  emXvee's 
personnel  record  Is  being  audited  to  orter  t^ 

tlons  Each  employee  has  been  requested  to 
uTSi'.,^  q«e3<lonnalre  IndlcatmTSS^id" 
ual  desires  of  future  employment  to  Include 
SKgraphic  location.  The  questionnaire  pro! 
l^.^.^'""'!!^'  """"t'nr  but  each  individual 
U  encouraged  to  participate.  The  clvlli^ 
personnel  programs  have  been  Imolemrn^ 
lith  .'k  ""V  '°*  P'-^^'ht  Will  colncwe 
»  th  the  phased  twluctlon  and  eventMJ 
elimination  of  the  headquarters  =™""^ 
I  hope  this  information  will  be  useful  in 

Zt.lVT"'"^  ""•"'  USARPAC  ^nLi 
tional  Changes  and  the  great  cmcem^e  US 

pio^res'i^^rwiyi"  '"•""  •"  "* """» «"- 

Sincerely. 

B^«  ^       ^  "^  P  Kingston, 

Brigadier  General.  GS.  Deputy  Chief 
of  LegV9iative  Liaison. 

Hon    jASaES  R_  SCHLBSWCER  ^^  ^'  ^^''^ 

Secretary  Of  Defence.  Department  of  Defense 

The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 

DEAa  Mb  SECErT*aT:  This  is  in  further  re- 

AtS.^''P«"'  *'*^'^'°"   *°   disestablish    D  3 

^Ll  Headquarters  at   Ft.   BtiJur. 

I  believe,  flrst.  the  disestablishment  deci- 

?^TJ'r',f°"'^  "^  reconBldererl^condly 
U  the  decl--lon  la  afflrmed  to  close  down  thb 

eitended.  perhaps  to  as  much  ia  fl-e  years  to 
permit  a  phasedown  which  ^rurnot  re"u  m 


hardship    and    inequity    aaecting    longtime 
employees. 

Regarding  the  disestablishment  itself,  I  am 
advised  that  by  May  8  a  proposal  Is  due  at 
the  Department  of  the  Army  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  with  a 
decision  on  Implementing  the  pUn  due  by 
the  end  of  this  month.  Before  this  process 
li  completed  and  the  Army  becomes  com- 
mitted to  a  specirtc  plan,  I  feel  that  in  the 
Interest  of  the  military  services  and  em- 
ployees, you  should  reconsider  whether  dis- 
establishment of  USARPAC  will  result  In  the 
claimed  benefits. 

When  the  headquarters  In  Hawaii  Is 
eliminated,  the  proposed  plan  calls  for  trans- 
ferring many  of  Its  functions  to  four  over- 
seas commands  such  as  In  Korea,  Vietnam 
and  Japan.  This  transfer  of  logistical  sup- 
port activities  Is  completely  in  opposition  to 
the  proclaimed  Department  of  Defense  policy 
of  having  such  functions  coordUiated  in 
CONUS.  Under  the  new  scheme,  each  opcr- 
seas  Army  command  would  have  to  act  as  its 
own  theater  headquarters  for  the  USARPAC 
functions  and  transmit  its  communications 
directly  to  Department  of  the  Armv  in  Wash- 
mgton.  This  wUI  create  four  times  the  -A-ork- 
load  In  logistical  support  for  these  Installa- 
tions. There  will  be  four  times  as  many  peo- 
ple involved,  and  no  saving  at  all  in  person- 
nel expense.  In  addition.  It  Is  Imoosslble  to 
maintain  telecommunications  between  loca- 
tions in  Asia  and  Washington.  DC.  in  the 
same  day  because  of  the  difference  In  time 
zones  The  Army  needs  Hawaii  as  an  Inter- 
mediary since  tAere  is  only  a  6  hour  time 
difference. 

Although  in  theory  the  Army  seeks  to  con- 
vert  to  an  all-volunteer  force,  which  means 
placing  as  many  clvUlans  as  possible  In  non- 
mlllUry-type  Jobs,  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
plan  Is  to  eliminate  all  top.  experienced 
clvUians  at  USARPAC  and  replace  them  with 
military  personnel  who  thoroughly  lack  ex- 
pertise to  function  adequately.  Thus  the 
military  mission  which  the  closure  sought  to 
enhance  wUl  instead  be  jeopardized  by  this 
change. 

The  Department  of  Defense  talks  a  lot 
about  the  need  to  keep  ail  of  Its  experienced 
clvUian  personnel,  but  here  Is  a  headquar- 
ters being  dumped  with  no  real  opportunity 
for  these  people  to  move  anywhere.  Hawaii 
IS  surrounded  by  2.000  mOes  of  water  It  is 
not  like  dlsestabllshine  a  unit  in  Arkansas 
and  asking  the  employees  there  to  transfer 
to  Tennessee.  Moving  from  HawaU  to  the 
mainland,  or  to  foreign  overseas  areas  U  an 
extreme  alternative.  These  sklUed  employees 
have  their  life  rooia  in  Hawaii  and  are  un- 
able to  move.  Yet  they  are  being  asked  to  do 
so.  apparently  because  the  Denartment  is 
blindly  foilowuig  a  preordained  scheme  heed- 
less of  the  consequences  of  its  merits 

Most  of  the  workers  Involved  are  In  their 
forties.  They  fall  Just  short  of  meeting  the 
requirement*  of  30  years  of  service  at  age  50 
or  25  years  of  service  at  any  age,  the  RIP  re- 
quirements for  reth-ement.  For  them  in  par- 
ticular a  phase-out  would  be  most  Important. 
Since  you  started  this  whole  process  I  ask 
that  you  carefully  reconsider  the  Impact  of 
and  need  for  this  dl.«establlshment.  While 
some  reduction  in  personnel  may  be  Justified 
you  are  only  causl.ig  a  meaningless  reorranl- 

^^S^A^o^"^-  "^^^  "**■=*  '°'  ^^^  functions 
of  USARPAC  wm  remain  and  must  be  per- 
formed somehow,  unless  bases  are  closed 
down  In  Pacific  overseas  areas.  Consequently 
an  arbitrary  closedown  without  thought  to 
more  practical  and  feasible  alternatives  serves 
no  logical  purpose.  In  view  of  the  injustice 
and  inequity  inflicted  on  individuals  who 
have  worked  for  the  Army  nearly  all  their 
adult  years,  I  feel  you  have  an  obligation  to 
these  employees  to  Justify  such  an  approach 
m  concrete  and  specific  terms  of  objectives 
being  met. 

It  seems  to  me  the  current  studies  should 
be    dh-ected    toward    the    best    method    of 
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achieving  whatever  objective  caused  vou  t« 
act  against  USARPAC.  rather  than  merelv  2 
Implement  a  hastlly-made  decision  to  foi 
low  on  alternative.  If  despite  this  you  stui 
Insist  on  total  disestablishment,  then  conT 
mon  sense  would  indicate  the  need  for  a  lonT 
term  phase-out  which  would  not  punMBa" 
fully  damage  the  lives  of  Defense  emplovS" 
I  ask  your  prompt  and  urgent  reply 
Very  truly  yours. 

Patsy  T.  Mzhk« 
Member  of  Congreu. 

Office  of  the  Secretabt  of  thk  Abmt 

Washington.  DC,  May  13. 1974 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mas.  Mink:  The  Secretary  of  tbs 
Array  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  Inqulrv 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  con- 
cernlng  your  request  to  reconsider  the  deci 
slon  to  disestablish  Headquarters.  US  Armv 
Paclnc.  ' 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Army  must  con- 
tmuaUy  plan  for  and  Implement  measures 
to  streamline  and  economize  while  at  the 
same  time,  improve  efficiency  and  capabllitv 
of  our  forward  deployed  combat  forces  and 
strategic  reserves.  The  decision  to  disestab- 
lish various  Intermediate  headquarters  u 
designed  to  attain  these  needs.  Technoloci- 
cal  advances  in  communications  and  trans- 
portation enhance  our  ability  to  coordinate 
with  and  support  our  forward  deployed  forces 
directly  from  Headquarters.  Department  of 
the  Army. 

The  Department  of  the  Army,  as  you  have 
mentioned,  has  Just  received  USARPAC*  im- 
plemenUtlon  plan  for  disestablishment  of 
Headquarters.  USARPAC  and  realignment  of 
uie  Army  organization  in  the  Pacific  durinit 
FY  1975.  The  Army  Staff  la  now  in  the  proceae 
of  an  in-depth  evaluation  of  the  plan  The 
results  of  the  evaluation  are  not  anticlDated 
until  early  June. 

As  noted  in  previous  correspondence  and 
In  recent  news  releases  in  Hawaii  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  recognizes  the  effect 
dlsesUbllshment  of  Headquarters.  USARPAC 
has  on  Its  military  personnel  and  civilian 
employees.  Every  effort  continues  to  be  ex- 
pended to  minimize  the  Impact  associated 
with  the  change  in  our  structure  in  Hawaii 
and  elsewhere. 

I  know  you  recognize  we  must  move  for- 
ward with  plans  for  realignment  of  US  Array 
forces  m  the  Pacific  and  I  hope  this  letter 
provides  you  with  an  understanding  of  the 
rationale  behind  cur  decUlon. 
Sincerely. 

J.    P.  KtNOSTON. 

Brigadier  General,  GS,  Depviy  Chief  of 
Legislative  Liaison. 
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„        ,  Mat  21,  1974. 

Hon.  James  B.  ScHixsiNCEa. 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Department  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 
Deak  Mb.  Secretaht:  I  am  disappointed 
that  my  letter  to  you,  to  which  I  expected 
the  courtesy  of  a  reply  from  you,  was  as- 
signed to  the  Army  liaison  office  for  per- 
functory response. 

The  enclosed  response  Is  not  adequate  It 
misleads  by  attributing  the  decision  to  dis- 
establish USARPAC  Heodquarters  to  -'tech- 
nologlcal  advances  In  communications  and 
transportation  (which)  enhance  our  ability 
to  coordinate  with  and  support  our  forward 
deployed  forces  directly  from  Headquarters. 
Department  of  the  Army."  No  evidence  l« 
offered  to  support  this  suggestion,  nor  was 
any  re^iponse  made  to  my  Inquiry  as  to 
higher  additional  costs  and  administrative 
burdens  necessitated  by  the  need  to  create 
new  levels  of  staffing  at  overseas  foreign  loca- 
tions replacing  the  Hawaii  headquarters. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  lack  of  response 
by  the  Department  to  the  real  Issues  involved 
In  the  disestablishment,  I  respectfully  re- 


quest an  appointment  to  speak  with  you 
directly  on  this  matter.  In  order  to  be  mean- 
ingful, such  meeting  should  be  held  In  the 
immediate  future  prior  to  the  time  the  dis- 
establ Ish ment  plans  are  approved  at  the 
Department  of  the  Army  level. 

May  I  have  an  expeditious  reply  from  you 
concernmg  my  request  for  an  appointment? 
Very  truly  yours. 

Patst  T.  Mink. 

Wemfter  of  Congress. 

Assistant  SEcartABT  of  Defense. 

Washington.  D.C.  June  14, 1974. 
Hon.  Patsy  T.  Mink. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mas.  Mink:  With  regard  to  your  re- 
cent letters  concerning  the  phaseout  of 
Headquarters.  U.S.  Army  Pacific.  I  under- 
stand your  concern  and  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain our  reasons  for  eliminating  this  and  a 
number  of  other  Department  of  Defense 
headquarters   around    the   world. 

The  decision  to  disestablish  Headquarters. 
V.3.  Army  Pacific  (USARPAC)  was  made  as 
a  part  of  an  overall  Department  of  Defense 
effort  to  reduce  headquarters  and  their  costs. 
Reductions  made  will  be  reprogramed  where- 
ever  p<xsstble  Into  combat  unlt«.  In  this  way. 
we  believe  we  can  achieve  greater  combat 
capability  without  Increasing  overall  cost. 

Concerning  your  question  about  the  actual 
manpower  savings  which  will  result  from 
eliminating  the  USARPAC  Headquarters, 
these  savings  will  be  significant  and  will  In- 
clude some  logistics  support  personnel.  In 
computing  these  manpower  savings  we  do 
not  Intend  to  take  credit  for  USARPAC 
Headquarters  personnel  who  are  transferred 
to  other  headquarters.  As  you  know,  the 
Implementation  plan  for  disestabUsblng 
USARPAC  headquarters  Is  In  the  final 
stages  of  review  within  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  results  of  that  review  includ- 
ing numbers  of  actual  manpower  savings  and 
related  cost  benefits  of  this  decision  will  be 
cnade  known  to  Congress  twfore  the  end  of 
the  month. 

With  regard  to  your  question  concerning 
whether  or  not  logistics  coordination  will  be 
more  difficult,  the  answer  is  that  It  will  not. 
In  the  area  of  logistics,  USARPAC  Head- 
quarters acted  primarily  as  a  collating  agen- 
cy. In  the  new  Army  structure  this  middle 
man  is  eliminated  and  the  newly  designated 
U.S.  Army  Forces  Command  will  work  di- 
rectly with  the  Department  of  the  Array 
staff  and  other  military  commands  or  agen- 
cies as  appropriate.  This  will  not  create  four 
times  the  workload  In  logistical  support,  nor 
Involve  four  times  as  many  people.  The  de- 
cision to  eliminate  USARPAC  Headquarters 
was  based  on  shortening  the  line  of  com- 
mand from  Headquarters.  Department  of  the 
Army,  to  Korea.  Japan  and  Okinawa  and 
expanding  the  control  of  US.  Army  Forces 
Command  at  Port  McPherson,  Georgia.  Army 
forces  and  Installations  in  Hawaii  can  be  ad- 
ministered, managed  and  commanded  Just 
like  forces  In  the  Continental  United  States, 
and  that  is  the  Job  of  Forces  Command.  The 
decision  was  also  made  possible  by  the  phase- 
out  of  Army  activity  In  Southeast  Asia, 

As  previous  correspondence  with  you 
pointed  out,  the  Department  of  the  Army 
recognizes  the  effect  disestablishing  this 
headquarters  has  on  Its  military  and  civilian 
employers.  We  are  making  every  effort  to 
reduce  the  Impact  as  much  as  possible.  Un- 
der the  Defense  Department's  Program  for 
Stability  of  Civilian  Employment,  we  will 
work  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
assist  displaced  employees  In  obtaining  other 
Federal  employment.  In  those  cases  where 
civilian  employees  suffer  downgrading,  their 
salaries  will  be  protected  to  the  maximum 
extent  provided  by  the  law  and  regulations. 
Clo.te  liaison  will  be  maintained  with  the 
Department  of  Labor,  state  employment  of- 
fices and  private  Industry  to  help  employees 


desiring  to  be  placed  In  the  private  sector. 
A  US.  Civil  Service  Commission  representa- 
tive has  been  assigned  to  the  outplacement 
center  of  USARPAC  for  civilian  emploTees 
to  arrange  Job  interviews  at  other  Federal 
agencies  in  Hawaii. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  Information  as- 
sists you  in  understanding  our  decision  re- 
garding the  elimination  of  Headquarters.  U.S. 
Army  Pacific. 
Sincerely. 

WnxxAM  K.  Bbebm. 

June  3.  1974. 
MaJ.  Gen.  T.  H.  Tackabexbt. 
Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison.  Department  of 
the  Army,  The  Pentagon,  Waahinffton, 
D.C. 
Deab  Generai.  Tackabekbt;  Please  investi- 
gate   the    legality    of    the    procedures    used 
against    Federal    employees    In    connection 
with  the  disestablishment  of  headquarters, 
USARPAC. 

I  would  like  this  to  include  an  explana- 
tion of  how  they  can  be  Issued  a  RIF  notice 
first  and  then  an  order  for  transfer  of  posi- 
tions Issued. 

The  space  of  one  employee  was  first  idenil- 
fled  for  transfer  and  the  employee  so  in- 
formed. Later,  the  employee  was  told  there 
would  be  a  RIP  of  the  position  first.  Appar- 
ently the  regulations  are  changed  or  Imple- 
mented according  to  the  changing  wishes  of 
the  local  general.  It  seems  to  me  there  are 
proper  procedures  set  forth  and  these  should 
have  been  followed  from  the  start  without 
change. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Patst  T.  Mnnc. 
Member  of  Conffress. 

Office  or  the  Secketart  of  the  Asmt, 

Washington.  D.C.  July  IS.  1974. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbak  Mas.  MrwK:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
Inquiry  concerning  personnel  reduction 
plans  to  be  used  during  disestablishment  of 
HQ.  United  States  Army,  Pacific  (HQ  USAR 
PAC). 

The  disestablishment  of  HQ  USARPAC  will 
result  m  the  elimination  of  some  functions 
and  the  transfer  of  continuing  functions  to 
Headquarters.  Department  of  the  Army  and 
other  Army  commands  and  activities.  The  op- 
tions available  for  administering  the  dises- 
tablishment are:  (1)  complete  the  transfer 
of  function  (TOP)  first  and  then  apply  re- 
duction In  force  iRIFl  procedures  or  (2> 
apply  RIP  procedures  first  and  then  ac- 
complish the  transfer,  if  the  TOP  were  to  lie 
accomplished  first,  spaces  in  support  of  con- 
tinuing functions  would  be  transferred  out 
of  the  competitive  area  and  placed  In  a  new 
competitive  area.  Consequently,  many  em- 
ployees with  senior  retention  standing  and 
veteran's  status,  whose  positions  are  abol- 
ished, would  lose  their  "bumping"*  rights.  In 
applying  RIF  procedures  first  and  then  ac- 
complishing the  TOP.  the  competitive 
("bumping")  area  remains  Intact,  thus  af- 
fording all  eligible  employees,  whose  posi- 
tions are  abolished,  maximum  opportunity  to 
compete  for  remaining  positions  In  accord- 
ance with  civil  service  status  and  veteran's 
eligibility  requirements  as  prescribed  by  the 
US  civil  Service  Commission. 

On  2  May  1974  the  Commander  In  Chief. 
USARPAC  (CINCUSARPAC).  approved  the 
option  of  applying  RIF  procedures  first  to 
Identify  employees  eligible  to  accompany 
functions  to  the  gaining  command  or  activ- 
ity. This  decision  was  made  to  provide  maxi- 
mum competition  among  employees  for  posi- 
tions In  continuing  functions  and  to  pro- 
tect employees'  Civil  Service  entitlements.  It 
Is  particularly  emphasised  that  his  authority 
to  exercise  this  option  was  affirmed  by  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  US  Civil 
Service    Commission.   After   a  visit  to  HQ 


USARPAC  by  a  Department  of  the  Army 
representative.  15-24  May  IB74.  it  was  con- 
firmed that  tht  CINCUSARPAC's  decision  to 
conduct  RIF  first  compiled  with  prescribed 
legal  and  regulatory  requirements. 

It  Is  hoped  that  this  Information  will  be 
of  assistance  fo  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

T.  H.  TACKABCaaT. 

Major  General.  GS, 
Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison. 

JrNC  3.  1974. 
Hon.  Robert  E.  Hakptok, 
Chairman.    VS.    Civil    Service    Commission. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Chairuan:  Please  investigate  the 
legality  of  the  procedures  used  against  Fed- 
eral employees  m  counectlon  with  th|!dis- 
establlshment  of  headquarters.  U3ARP5!t,*. 

[  would  like  this  :o  include  an  explanation 
of  how  they  can  be  issued  a  RIP  notice  first 
and  then  an  order  for  transfer  of  positions 
Issued. 

The  space  of  one  employee  was  first  Identi- 
fied for  transfer  and  the  employee  so  In- 
formed. Later,  the  employee  was  told  there 
would  be  a  RIF  of  the  position  first.  Appar- 
ently the  regulations  are  changed  or  Imple- 
mented according  to  the  changing  wishes  of 
the  local  general.  It  seems  to  me  there  are 
proper  procedures  set  forth  and  these  should 
have  been  followed  from  the  start  without 
change. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Patst  T.  Mink, 
Me-mber  of  Congress. 

CrvTL  Service  Comuxssion. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii.  July  9. 1974. 
Hon.   Patst  T.  Mink. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink:  This  ts  In  further  reply 
to  your  letter  dated  June  3  concerning  the 
reduction  In  force  plans  being  Implemented 
as  part  of  the  disestablishment  of  Head- 
quarters. USARPAC. 

As  &  result  of  the  disestablishment,  to  oc- 
cur on  December  31,  1974,  certam  continuing 
USARPAC  functions  will  be  transferred  to 
Headquarters.  Department  of  the  Army  or  to 
other  Army  commands.  Certain  other  func- 
tions will  be  eliminated  entirely. 

Regarding  the  transferring  of  functions, 
the  Federal  Personnel  Manuel  Chapter  351 
on  iieducrion  in  Force  (RIP),  outlln  ? 
agency  management's  options  when  Initiat- 
ing RIP  proceedings  as  part  of  transfer  of 
function  activity.  Specifically,  management 
may  either  carry  out  the  transfer  of  func- 
tion and  then  institute  the  RIF  at  the  gain- 
ing installation  if  necessary,  or  It  may  elect 
to  apply  REP  procedures  at  the  losing  activity 
prior  to  Initiating  the  transfer  of  functions. 

In  the  first  instance,  employees  identified 
with  the  transferring  function  either  must 
move  with  that  function  or  be  subject  to  dis- 
charge under  the  adverse  action  provisions 
provided  for  in  PPM  Chapter  752.  Adverse 
Action  by  Agencies.  Employees  electing  to 
move  rather  than  face  adverse  action  may  yet 
be  affected  by  a  RIF  action  at  the  gaining 
activity  undertaken  m  order  to  comply  with 
personnel  celling  regulations  or  to  eliminate 
employees  surplus  to  ihe  efficient  operation 
of  the  transferring  function.  In  deciding 
upon  the  second  option,  management  would 
be  affording  employees  greater  opportunity 
for  continued  employment  as  there  would 
be  no  need  to  apply  adverse  action  proceed- 
ings against  employees  refusing  to  transfer. 
Moreover,  employees  affected  by  the  RIP 
would  benefit  from  such  provisions  as  salary 
retention,  affirmative  outplacement  pro- 
grams, displaced  employee  benefits,  etc. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Comminder-ln- 
Chlef.  USARPAC  (CINCUSARPAO  has  given 
approval  for  Implementing  RIF  procedures 
prior  to  conducting  transfers  of  ftmctlon. 
Hla  stated  rationale  for  doing  so  Is  to  provide 
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maximum  competition  among  employees  tor 
position,  in  the  tranrfenlng  function,  uid 
to  aiTeguaid  employees'  CItU  Semce  entitle- 
ments. Tbe  CTNCTJSAHPAC  decision  1.  in 
compliance  with  civil  Service  regulations 
and  law. 

We  are  unsure  a.  to  the  spedflcs  concern- 
ing the  case  or  the  employee  cited  in  your 
letter  but  we  asmme  that  his  being  told  that 
there  would  "be  a  BIF  of  hu  position  (prior 
rton  "'  '  ''  "  ''"""  "'  '"^  agency's  decl- 

We  hope  that  this  Information  wui  be  of 

^S.J°J,f"-  "'"•  '"  "»  l^™  «  we  can 
be  of  further  asslrtance.  ^^ 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jan  K,  BoBujr. 

Area  Manager, 
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your  letter  of  17  July  1974,  regarding  the 
dlsesUbllshment  of  Headquarters,  V  S  Army 
Pacific. 

We  will  get  back  to  you  on  this  matter  as 
soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 

J.  P.  Kingston, 
Brigaditr  General.  OS,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Legislative  Liaison. 
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Hon.  How«n  H.  CaioAw.T      "'"  "'  '*'* 
S'oraani  Of  the  Army.  Department  of  the 
Army.  The  Pentagon,  WaaMngtm,  D.C 
ofTh^'im!f.  ^'^"■""'■'-    '■■°"  cor,s!derat,on 
dlsesUhllshment  of  VS.  Army,  Paiflc  Head- 

?-SlTSqU^"  ^^''  ^^-  "  •"•^ 

Despite  assurances  that  every  thoueht  Is 
being  given  to  these  clvuians,  most  ofThoS 
have  given  over  fifteen  years  to  this  funcUoT 
t  is  now  stated,  flat  out.  that  all  reducu^ 

^7^,1*  T  ,5"  ="«'">«<'  "y  November^ 
1974,  to  coincide  with  the  retirement  of  Gen- 
eral  Bennett  so  that  a  replacement  needlot 

t'S^.a^r'^.^ --LeT^^„-Vr 

The  mitlal  statements  were  to  the  effurf: 
that  disestablishment  would  ^  »mp1^JS 
by  June  30,  197S.  I  would  respectfuUv  re- 
qu«t  that  at  least  this  date  be  topT  oSy 
SSv-T"  ?  "*'*  «1U  It  be  possible  to  «! 
fectlvely  place  all  'RiPed-  employees  r 
would  urge  your  personal  er^Zn^'  o] 
the  actual  flgures  that  have  been  prepare 
by  the  employees'  representatives  of  tho«» 
ml'l^fn  «    "'^^   "^  »  D«:ember  1^ 

.,,^1  °"o°„'  '"PP°«  '<>■•  the  termination  date 
Of  June  30,  1976,  I  cite  the  fact  that  the 
actual  plan  for  dlse,tabll,hmem  w"  not 
announced  by  yourself  un.u™„e  37  W4  \ 
target  dale  of  one  year  would  provide  a  more 
-S'^^e^X^'    '-    P..c?ment"of"°.';! 

?,°™  f  DSAHP.AC  with  aU  pickup  or  mS! 
tlons  in  your  oversells  command  no-^  in 
Japan.    Korea    and   Thailand   of  fSnctom 

l^tin  Do'T";!,'"  '^''P'"^""^  from  wtsh. 
-^h^ut  tfa'n,  H,*"^*  "'"'"^  installations 
Which  -  f^;^'P'°^'"  ""'  °'  DSARPAC. 
n™^,-    '""her  compUcated   by  the   <osi 

Prom   the  standpoint  of  good-falih  con- 
sideration 01  the  civilian  em|lo«e  "need  f™ 

ZZrl'^  T  "^''  PO-lUon's  frSS  4. 
standpoint  of  money  saved  and  greater  ef- 
aclency  and  a  more  orderly  phaS  do^n  I 
re.pectluuy  urge  that  you  ^esU^h  a  'er- 
mlnatlon  date  of  June  30.  1976 
Tnani  you  very  much. 
Very  truly  yours, 

PiTST  T.  Mink, 
Member  ol  Congress. 

°'™=»  °»  ™«  SeCEE^  or  IBE  AaMT. 

—       ^         Iva.'ilnyton.  D.C.,  July  la  'is7a 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink,  "     *       *■ 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dm  Mas.  Mink:  Mr.  Callaway  Is  temno- 
rarlly  away  and  has  ask«l  that  I  «taow5S^ 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
entered  the  Chamber  a  while  ago  and 
heard  the  many  kind  words  being  said 
about  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Mr,  Bill  Minshall.  I  feared 
that  he  had  died.  But  I  see  my  friend 
here  hale  and  hearty  as  usual,  and  I  have 
learned  that  the  occasion  for  the  Itind 
remarlts  is  the  fact  that  since  he  has 
chosen  not  to  run  for  reelection  to  this 
body,  this  is  the  last  time  at  which  he 
will  act  as  ranlcing  minority  member  of 
the  Defense  Appropriation  Subcommit- 
tee in  the  presentation  of  the  Defense 
Appropriation  bill  to  the  House. 

I  must  add  my  accolades  to  those  of 
my  friends  for  Bill  Minshall  has  truly 
been  an  outstanding  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Over  the  years,  we  have  stood 
together  in  many  a  scrap.  I  recall  the 
decision  of  the  Bomarc.  The  Air  Force 
pressed  Congress  for  funds  for  an  anti- 
aircraft missile  called  Bomarc  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  assured  the  House  it 
would  not  woris  and  was  not  worth  the 
money.  In  spite  of  these  wise  words,  con- 
siderable funds  were  expended  on  this 
program  and  today  I  do  not  believe  any- 
one would  disagree  with  our  position  that 
the  program  was  not  worth  the  money. 
Bomarc  is  just  a  single  example  of  the 
eiiorts  of  Bill  Minshall  over  a  period  of 
two  decades  to  provide  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense,  but  to  give  the  taxpayer 
every  possible  breal£  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  programs  which  could  not  stand 
on  their  own.  Those  of  us  on  the  subcom- 
mittee are  well  aware  of  his  contribution 
and  I  am  sure  most  of  ray  colleagues  in 
the  House  are  too.  I  thmk  the  public 
record  should  show  that  the  Nation  ?s  a 
whole  and  the  entire  Defense  Establish- 
ment has  benefited  from  Bill  Minshall': 
service   on   the  Defense   Appropriation 
Subcommittee. 

What  we  are  talking  about  today  is 
the  military  strength  of  the  United 
States,  this  year  and  for  years  to  come. 
This  bU]  not  only  has  money  to  pay  the 
personnel  and  buy  the  fuel  and  pay  the 
rents  and  the  other  things  required  to 
continue  our  military  force  today,  but 
it  contains  money  to  buy  aircraft  which 
will  not  be  delivered  for  2  years  or  more 
from  now;  to  buy  ships  which  wlU  not 
be  delivered  until  5  years  from  now;  and 
to  pay  for  the  research  and  development 
on  new  weapons  and  equipments  re- 
quired in  the  1980's. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
recommends  the  appropriation  of  $83  3 
bUlion  and  addlUonal  transfer  author- 
ity of  $400  million  for  a  total  funding 
availabUty  of  S83.7  billion.  Now.  that 
is  a  lot  of  money.  Some  people  wIU  say 
that  it  Is  too  much  money,  and  amend- 
ments will  be  offered  to  make  reducUons 
Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  It  is  a  lot  of 
money,  but  It  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  pay 


for  a  flrst-class  military  establishment 
today.  It  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  buy 
anything  today. 

Why  do  we  need  to  spend  this  kind  ol 
money  on  military  forces  at  a  time  when 
we  are  not  at  war?  The  simple  answer 
to  that  question  is  that  you  cannot  wait 
untU  you  are  at  war  to  buUd  a  mlUtary 
force.  Perhaps  there  was  a  time  some 
centuries  ago  when  a  nation  could  wait 
until  an  attack  was  made  and  then  start 
raising  military  forces  and  then  present 
a  successful  defense.  If  that  was  ever 
true,  it  Is  certainly  not  true  today.  The 
military  adage  of  "get  there  flrstest  with 
the  mostest"  is  more  valid  every  year 
With  modem  transportation  and  com- 
munications, a  war  today  can  be  over  in  a 
hurry  If  one  of  the  parUcipants  is  not 
adequately  prepared  in  advance. 

Why  do  we  need  to  be  prepared  today' 
We  need  to  be  prepared  because  we  live 
In  a  world  with  nations  who  do  not  wish 
us  well.  Some  wiU  say  that  this  is  an 
era  of  detente  and  that  we  can  reduce 
our  military  preparedness,  but  military 
strength  is  as  essential  today  as  it  ever 
was.  If  you  want  to  know  what  can  hap- 
pen  to  a  country  without  military 
strength,  ask  the  people  of  Poland.  Ask 
the  Latvians  or  the  Lithuanians.  Ask  the 
Czechs  or  the  Hungarians.  They  can  tell 
you. 

If  you  think  we  live  in  an  era  of  peace 
just  recall  a  week  ago  the  confrontation 
between  our  two  NATO  aUies— Greece 
and  Turkey— over  the  Island  of  Cyprus. 
This  confrontation  still  goes  on  today. 
Although  active  fighting  has  ceased,  no 
real  solution  has  yet  been  foimd. 

Look  at  the  Middle  East.  We  have  a 
period  of  relative  peace  In  the  Middle 
East  right  now,  but  I  do  not  know  any- 
one who  would  be  willing  to  bet  a  hat 
that  this  peace  will  continue  indefinitely. 
If  you  want  to  know  why  we  have  to 
spend  money  on  national  defensie,  you 
should  sit  with  the  Members  of  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee  and 
listen  to  the  intelligence  briefings  we 
listen  to.  You  should  look  at  the  evidence 
of  build-ups  by  the  Soviet  Onion  In  all 
areas— m  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles, in  new  ships,  in  new  tanks,  in  weap- 
ons of  all  kinds.  There  Is  no  question  but 
what  the  Russians  see  themselves  as  a 
nation  destined  to  be  great  and  that 
they  realize  fully  that  one  price  one  must 
pay  for  national  greatness  is  the  price  of 
military  strength.  We  know  that,  too. 
We  have  a  flrst-class  miutary  force  today 
and  we  must  continue  to  have  a  first- 
class  military  force  tomorrow,  and  to- 
morrow, and  tomorrow. 

Now,  there  are  weaknesses  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  There  always  have 
been.  Secretaries  and  Generals  come  and 
go  constantly  and  some  are  better  than 
others.  They  waste  money.  We  have 
found  places  where  we  thought  they  were 
wasting  money  and  the  committee  has 
recommended  reductions  totaling  $3.7 
billion  from  the  budget  request.  There 
may  be  some  other  weak  areas  but  we 
thought  that  $3.7  billion  was  enough  to 
take  from  the  Defen.se  budget  at  this 
time.  We  told  the  Defense  Department 
that  we  know  that  inflation  is  making 
it  difficult  for  them  to  buy  the  goods 
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and  services  needed  and  we  told  thtm 
that  where  they  find  other  weak  pro- 
grams to  take  the  money  from  those  pro- 
grams and  place  it  on  higher  priority, 
more  .=iolid.  programs  rather  than  coming 
back  to  Congress  for  additional  money.  I 
think  that  this  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
Congress  and  the  Defense  Department 
to  work  together  to  a  mutual  objective  of 
the  most  defense  for  the  least  cost. 

Some  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee not  only  have  a  dollar  impact  on 
this  years  bill  but  will  result  In  savings 
amounting  to  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
years  to  come.  For  example,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  the  deletion  of  all 
funds  for  the  so-called  sea  control  ship 
requested  by  the  Navy.  The  sea  control 
ship  is  essentially  a  minlaircraft  carrier 
which  is  so  small  that  its  flight  deck 
could  not  accommodate  conventional  air- 
craft but  only  helicopters  and  a  yet  to 
be  developed  vertical  take-off  and  land- 
ing aircraft.  The  sea  control  ship  was 
highly  touted  by  the  previous  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  but  the  committee  and 
the  Congress  generally  did  not  think  it 
was  the  best  way  to  go  in  modernizing 
our  Navy.  The  sea  control  ship  is  essen- 
tially a  defensive  ship  which  would  ^e 
used  to  help  protect  convoys  crossing 
the  oceans.  We  believe  that  new  ships 
should  have  offensive  capabilities  and  be 
able  to  take  the  fight  to  the  enemy  rather 
than  play  a  more  passive  defensive  role. 
The  Navy  had  requested  $142.9  million 
to  build  the  first  sea  control  ship.  The 
authorizing  committees  looked  at  this 
matter  carefully  and  deleted  all  but  $16 
million  of  the  request. 

In  effect,  the  authorizing  comjnlttees 
gutted  the  program  and  we  propose  to 
give  it  a  decent  burial  by  removing  the 
remaining  $16  million.  So,  insofar  as  the 
House  is  concerned,  the  sea  control  ship 
is  dead. 

If  Congress  had  approved  this  pro- 
gram, the  first  ship  was  only  a  begin- 
ning. The  Navy  planned  many  such  ships 
at  a  total  procurement  and  operating 
cost  of  billions  over  the  years. 

Another  recommended  action  by  the 
committee  which  involves  the  Navy  and 
which  will  save  billions  of  dollars  Is  the 
refusal  of  the  committee  to  fund  a  new 
fighter-bomber  aircraft  for  the  Na\T. 
The  Navy  had  requested  $34  million  to 
initiate  development  of  a  new  aircraft 
known  as  the  VFAX.  All  of  you  who  have 
followed  Defense  matters  know  that  the 
Air  Force  Is  now  engaged  in  the  proto- 
type development  of  a  new  lightweight 
fighter  aircraft.  Both  prototypes  are  fly- 
ing and  both  appear  to  be  extremely 
good  aircraft.  The  committee  told  the 
Navy  that  rather  than  developing  a  sep- 
arate new  aircraft  for  the  Navy,  the 
Navy  should-  modify  the  lightweight 
fighter  aircraft  chosen  by  the  Air  Force. 
One  of  the  most  successful  military 
aircraft  programs  we  have  had  In  recent 
years  Is  the  P-4  aircraft  which  has  been 
made  by  the  McDonnell  Corp.  in  St. 
Uiuls,  Mo.,  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
F-4  was  developed  by  the  Navy,  was 
bought  by  the  Air  Force  also,  and  sold 
to  many  foreign  countries.  It  has  been 


an  outstanding  aircraft  and  more  than 
4,000  of  them  have  been  produced.  When 
you  produce  large  numbers  of  an  aircraft 
over  a  long  span  of  time,  you  work  the 
bugs  out  and  you  get  the  production 
costs  down.  We  want  to  see  this  done 
again,  and  we  think  this  can  be  done 
with  the  lightweight  fighter  being  devel- 
oped by  the  Air  Force  and  we  feel  that 
the  success  of  the  program  will  be  much 
greater  if  the  Navy  joins  in. 

We  do  not  kid  ourselves  that  it  will  be 
easy  to  get  the  Navy  to  join  in.  In  all  of 
the  military  services  there  is  what  is 
called  the  "NIH"  factor  which  means 
"not  invented  here."  Anything  that  they 
did  not  initiate  and  invent  within  that 
service  or  by  a  contractor  employed  by 
that  service  is  not  welcomed  with  open 
arms.  We  feel  that  this  parochialism  is 
out  dated  and  results  in  excessive  costs 
to  taxpayers.  We  call  on  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  exercise  his  civilian  authority 
to  see  that  the  great  savings  made  possi- 
ble by  a  joint  program  are  realized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  with  other 
examples,  but  the  report  which  runs  to 
ni  pages  sets  forth  all  of  the  committee 
recommendations  in  detail  and  has  been 
available  to  the  Members. 

I  support  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  and  I  urge  the  Members  to 
support  the  committee  bill.  This  is  no 
time  to  be  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
national  defense.  The  present  state  of 
the  Nation  and  the  world  situation  are 
such  that  the  consequences  of  any 
Mtions  which  tend  to  indicate  a  soften- 
ing or  a  weakening  in  the  resolve  of  the 
United  States  could  have  far  reaching 
adverse  effects.  I  plan  to  stand  with  the 
chairman  in  support  of  the  committee 
bill  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  annoimces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  waii  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

QtlORUM   CALL   VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAK,  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXTTT,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  Its  busi- 
ness. . 

The  Clerk  will  read.  ^ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Operation  ANn  Maintenance 

OPERATION.   AND   MAINTENANCE,   ARMT 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Army,  as  authorized  by  law;  and  not 


to  exceed  <2.S8g,000  con  be  used  for  emer- 
gencies and  extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  approval  or  authority  of  the 
Secretary  or  the  Army,  and  povments  may  be 
made  on  his  certlflcate  of  necessity  for  con- 
fidential miutary  purposes;  f'6.228.389.000.  of 
which  not  less  than  (370.000.000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  mamtenance  of  real 
property  faciutles. 

AMENDMENTS    OFPEKES    BT    ME.   CUIMO 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment,  and  I  have  another 
amendment  which  is  on  page  24,  which  is 
related  to  this  matter.  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  two  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Qiaimo  :  Page 
8.  line  10:  delete  •■S6.228.389.000-  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "S6.190.889.000." 

And  on  page  24.  line  9:  delete  "•1,831.830.- 
000'  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "11788.830- 
OOO." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut that  these  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  both  of 
these  amendments  deal  with  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  known  as  Safe- 
guard. The  first  amendment  reduces  the 
operation  and  maintenance  portion  of 
the  budget  by  $37 'j  million.  The  Army 
requested  $75  million  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  antiballistic  missile 
system.  This  amendment  cuts  their  op- 
eration and  maintenance  in  half  to  $3714 
million. 

The  second  amendment  on  page  24 
deals  with  research  and  development 
money  for  the  antiballistic  missile  sys- 
tem wherein  tiie  Army  asked  for  research 
and  development  of  $45  mUlion  for  this 
year  for  the  ABM  system  known  as  Safe- 
guard. My  amendment  would  cut  out  all 
of  that  $45  million.  In  effect  what  my 
amendment  does  is  it  terminates  the 
ABM  system  Safeguard  which  is  pres- 
ently located  at  Grand  Ftorks.  N.  Dak. 
It  says  to  the  Army:  You  do  not  need 
the  $45  million  to  "operate"  this  pro- 
gram. You  can  use  $15  mUlion  which  you 
have  from  the  prior  year  in  unobligated 
funds  to  close  it  out.  and  you  can  use 
half  of  your  operation  and  maintenance 
money,  $37  >  i  million,  during  the  process 
of  closing  it  out. 

Why  do  we  suggest  that  this  Safeguard 
antiballistic  missile  system  be  closed  out  ? 
Bear  In  mind  that  the  President  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  this 
summer  in  July,  a  month  ago.  limiting 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  1  antiballistic  missile  system  each 
with  100  launchers  in  each  country.  Our 
system  is  the  one  Icnown  as  Safeguard 
out  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  actually  to 
defend  our  Mlnuteman  defensive  missile 
sites. 

We  have  spent  money  on  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system,  over  my  opposi- 
tion and  the  opposition  of  many  in  this 
Congress,  who  said  it  would  t>e  a  waste- 
ful endeavor.  And  when  we  talk  about 
expenditures  of  money,  here  is  a  classic 
case  of  wastefulness,  where  we  say. 
spend  money  for  the  defense  of  the 
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United    States    but    for    heaven's   sake 
spend  it  wisely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  spent  $4.9  bil- 
lion over  the  years  on  Safeguard,  and 
what  do  we  have  for  it?  We  have  yet  to 
have  an  operational  system.  Not  only 
that,  but  we  are  now  going  to  go  to  the 
second  generation  of  antiballistic  mis- 
sile systems  known  as  Site  Defense,  so 
that  we  have  really  outgrown  and  made 
obsolete  Safeguard  S5  billion  later  and 
before  we  have  even  implemented  it  op- 
erationally. We  have  money  in  tliis 
budget  for  the  Site  Defense,  the  new 
system.  We  cannot  deploy  a  new  system 
uniil  we  discard  the  old  one.  because  un- 
der the  treaty  agreement  we  can  only 
have  one  ABM  system.  This  Just  does  not 
make  sense. 

There  are  additional,  more  important 
reasons,  which  are  cla-ssifled,  as  to  why 
we  should  terminate  this  expenditure  of 
over  S80  million  for  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem. Since  they  are  classified  I  cannot 
state  them  here,  but  if  the  Members  will 
look  in  the  classified  record  in  the  com- 
mittee table  on  page  2974  of  the  record, 
they  will  find  ample  reasons  why  this  is 
an  absolute  waste  of  $80  mlUion  which 
is  not  going  to  give  the  United  States  one 
iota  of  additional  security  or  defense. 

But.  as  some  say.  "Let  us  not  take  any 
chances  here.  Let  us  err  on  the  side  of 
safety."  Nonsense!  That  is  the  w.>>y  to 
bankrupt  the  American  people,  the 
American  Government,  the  American 
taxpayer. 

I  say  to  the  Members,  after  listening 
to  all  of  the  hearings,  that  if  ever  there 
was  a  place  where  we  could  save  J80  mil- 
lion or  spend  it  more  wisely  in  another 
area  of  defense  activity,  it  Involves  this 
obsolete  and  in  my  opinion  useless  Safe- 
guard system  which  is  presently  being 
deployed  in  North  Dakota.  But  the  argu- 
ment is  that  we  have  spent  »5  billion  on 
it.  so  how  can  we  stop  now.  Admittedly 
we  cannot  recoup  the  waste  of  $5  billion 
but  we  do  not  have  to  continue  to  go  on 
wasting  money,  we  do  not  have  to  throw 
away  an  additional  $80  million  because 
we  have  already  spent  $5  billion.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  these  amendments 

Mr.  MAHON,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Ill  the  quietness  of  this  Chamber  let 
us  reason  together  about  Safeguard.  We 
started  10  years  ago  triing  to  develop 
an  anti-ballistic-missile  system.  If  we 
could  develop  a  sure  fire,  utterly  reliable 
antl-halUstlc-missile  system  we  could  do 
a  great  deal  for  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  world  and  the  safety  of  the  United 
States.  So  10  years  ago  we  began  work- 
ing on  what  we  called  Nike  X.  Later  it 
was  called  another  name;  it  was  called 
Sentinel.  And  now  it  is  called  Safeguard. 
All  right,  we  have  invested  about  $5 
billion  in  it.  It  was  for  a  good  cause.  We 
do  not  know  whether,  when  we  start  one 
of  these  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. It  is  going  to  be  a  success  or  not. 
Well,  here  we  are.  hearing  completion  of 
Safeguard.  The  Department  of  Defense 
wants  to  Install  and  test  it  out  with 
troops  to  try  to  learn  all  the  lessons  that 
can  be  learned  and  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  cope  with  this  serious  threat  to 


our  security  in  the  future.  So  I  think  it 
would  be  utter  folly  for  the  Congress  to 
Just  cut  off  a  program  nearing  comple- 
tion, upon  which  we  have  expended  about 
$5  billion.  It  does  not  seem  like  good  old 
Yankee  trading  to  me.  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  we  will  not  adopt  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut. 

Our  country  has  agreed  with  the  So- 
viet Union  that  they  will  have  one  ABM 
site  and  we  can  have  one  such  site.  Shall 
we  unilaterally  give  away  this  bargaining 
chip,  shall  I  call  it?  ShaU  we  unilaterally 
forsake  our  effort  to  learn  more  about 
problems  associated  with  antl-ballistic- 
mlsslle  defense? 

The  Soviet  Union  has  had  its  system  in 
operation  now  for  about  6  years.  So  why 
should  we  not  try  to  keep  ahead  in  tech- 
nology— and  I  think  we  are  ahead  in 
technology  with  this  system?  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  surefire  way  and 
probably  there  never  will  be  any  siu-e- 
flre  way  to  combat  the  intercontinental 
baUistic  missile,  but  I  would  certainly 
regret  to  see  us  back  away  at  a  time 
when  the  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  with 
us  and  we  have  agreed  with  them  that 
we  will  each  have  one  ABM  site. 

L«t  us  get  something  for  this  by  way  of 
international  agreement  and  let  us  get 
something  for  this  by  way  of  technologi- 
cal Information.  Let-us  not  as  a  Congress 
accept  and  assume  the  frightful  respon- 
sibility of  letting  $5  billion  go  down  the 
drain  without  any  benefits,  without  the 
maximum  of  benefit  that  can  come  from 
this  program.  Let  us  not  err  on  the  side 
of  safety.  Let  us  not  err  at  all.  Let  us  go 
ahead  and  exploit  this  program  for  all 
it  is  worth.  It  is  nearing  completion  and 
we  can  have  it  in  standby  or  for  purposes 
of  study  and  otherwise  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  but  I  think  the  argument 
I  have  made  is  incontestable.  I  am  sur- 
prised the  geiuleman  asks  me  to  yield. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  to  go  home  and  say.  "Hurrah,  hur- 
rah. I  was  one  of  those  that  went  along 
with  the  committee  and  spent  $5  billion 
and  did  not  get  any  benefit  from  it?" 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  I  want  to  say  that  I 
am  against  Safeguard  and  have  so  told 
my  constituents  at  home  who  agree  with 
my  opposing  this  waste  of  taxpaver  dol- 
lars. The  genUeman  says  there' will  be 
some  benefit  from  this  $li  billion.  I  think 
the  only  benefit  we  can  get  from  the  $5 
billion  Is  by  return  to  the  taxpayers  at 
least  $80  million. 

Win  the  chairman  agree  that  all  we 
are  talking  cbout  is  protecting  one  site, 
that  we  have  over  1,000  land-based  ICBM 
missiles  and  all  we  are  talking  about 
is  protecting  a  few  at  one  site? 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  this  program,  we  are 
talking  about  only  one  site.  It  could 
be  saturated  bi  a  large  number  of  inter- 
continental missile  warheads. 
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This  is  not,  frankly,  the  answer.  May- 
be there  is  no  answer.  Perhaps  the  So- 
viets do  not  have  confidence  in  their  sys- 
tem. Maybe  we  do  not  yet  have  con- 
fidence in  ours,  but  let  us  learn  what 
we  can. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Omiho  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mahon  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  an  additional  3 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  chairman  knoTO  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  affection  for  him 

Mr.  MAHON.  No  doubt,  and  I  want 
to  reciprocate. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  We  both  want  to  do 
what  is  right.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
will  agree  If  we  could  find  $80  million 
It  would  be  good.  We  could  find  other 
areas  of  defense  where  it  is  much 
needed;  but  the  gentleman  speaks  of 
studying  and  testing  and  so  forth.  What 
possible  good  can  we  get  from  the  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  system? 

Now,  Safeguard  cannot  be  used.  The 
only  time  they  could  be  used.  God  forbid 
is  If  there  was  an  attack  on  the  United 
States.  So  we  are  not  really  going  to 
learn  anything  from  it  and  this  money 
could  be  better  used  If  it  were  taken  out 
of  the  Safeguard  and  put  Into  site  de- 
fense or  a  study  of  new  missile  technol- 
ogy. So  what  do  we  get  from  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Safeguard? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  gain  in  attempting  to 
learn  all  we  can,  without  actually  using 
It  in  war  in  the  field. 

I  would  thhik  the  House  would  not 
want  to  abandon  this  program  at  this 
Ume.  I  would  not  like  to  assiune  that 
Let  us  vote  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.   I  will  yield  If  I  have 

further  dme^ 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  The  gavel  has  not  fal- 
len yet. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  reasoning 
with  us  and  I  appreciate  having  his  rea- 
sons favoring  Safeguard.  I  think  the 
gentleman's  reasoning  favoring  other 
programs  is  more  salutary;  but  to  cai-ry 
on  research  in  the  Safeguard  ai-ea  alter 
we  know  what  the  automated  site  de- 
fense is  and  the  benefits  we  can  gain 
out  of  that  system 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

<At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leggeit  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Muhon  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes,  i 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  accept 
the  time. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  To  carry  on  research 
at  the  site  appears  to  be  rather  a  tenu- 
ous argument  to  make  to  spend  this  $80 
million  over  the  $50  million  that  the  gen- 
tleman indicated  Is  in  the  budget  to  com- 
plete out  and  phase  down  the  Safeguard. 
If  we  are  going  to  test  the  Safeguard.  If 
we  will  do  it  In  the  regular  way  we  have 
in  the  past,  to  wit,  Kwajalein.  or  off  the 
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coast  of  CaUfomia,  we  are  not  going  to 
do  any  firing  off  the  coast  of  the  Dakotas. 
Mr.  MAHON.  We  will  see  how  well 
those  electronic  gadgets  work  and  what 
would  be  possible  under  all  the  circum- 
stances. This  is  not  dissimilar  from  many 
efforts  we  have  made,  not  always  suc- 
cessful, for  the  protection  and  seciulty 
of  the  United  States  and  the  peace  of 

the  world.     

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Of  course,  we  went  to 
great  expense  to  build  the  Ajax  and  the 
Hercules  and  we  manned  those  for  15 
years.  Now  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended the  dismantling  of  those  facili- 
ties. To  protect  us  with  30  Spartans  and 
70  Sprints,  at  the  Safeguard  site  under 
consideration,  to  protect  a  small  num- 
ber of  Mlnuteman  missiles,  cannot  be  a 
major  strategic  objective  of  the  United 
States,  as  compared  with  carrying  on  the 
important  research  we  are  doing  with 
the  site  defense  which  is  out  at  Kwaj- 
alein. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  my  Judgment  is  to  the  con- 
trary, and  it  happens  to  be  supported  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  believe  that  we  ought 
to  pursue  this  to  the  end.  We  are  almost 
to  the  end  of  the  program.  Let  us  pur- 
sue it  to  the  end. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  .  I  wish  that  it 
were  possible,  but  it  Is  not  possible,  to 
divulge  to  this  House  the  classified  hear- 
ings on  this  subject.  I  have  an  idea  that 
if  security  classifications  did  not  prohibit 
that,  if  we  could  bare  these  classified 
hearings,  that  there  would  be  no  doubt 
but  that  this  amendment  would  be 
adopted.  It  might  even  be  accepted  by 
unanimous  consent. 

This  is  a  very  delicate  subject  to  dis- 
cuss because  of  some  of  the  classified 
testimony  which  caused  some  of  us  to 
believe  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
throwing  good  money  after  bad.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  gone  through  this  ex- 
ercise—m.iybe  an  exercise  in  futility 
maybe  something  better  than  that- 
over  the  10-year  life  of  the  Safeguard 
program.  We  do  know  that  it  has  con- 
sumed about  10  years  and  about  5  bil- 
Uoa?  of  dollars  of  defense  funds. 

And  what  has  it  accomplished  and 
what  have  we  achieved  by  this  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  this  expenditure  of  5 
billions  of  dollars?  Let  me  make  this  very 
Clear:  it  is  not  those  of  us  who  offer 
tms  amendment  who  are  going  to  take 
thj  action  that  will  be  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  this  program.  Those  things 
have  been  decided  by  other  authorities. 
u  we  had  unlimited  funds:  if  we  were 
operating  this  Government  at  a  surplus 
instead  of  an  overwhehnlng  deficit  every 
year,  and  if  we  were  reducing  Instead  of 
increasing  the  national  debt  year  by  year 
-™^/?''^  expenditure  that  we  make.  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  continuing 
this  program  with  this  $80  million  which 
is  to  the  bill  and  which  the  amendment 
to  d  1  ^""™*''  '">'"  Connecticut  seeks 


But.  if  it  is  a  case  of  an  exercise  in 
futility,  and  if  it  is  a  case  of  throwing  80 
more  milhon  dollars  of  good  money  after 
$5  billions  of  bad  money,  then  I  cannot 
see  the  reasoning  behind  a  continuance 
of  what  is  apparently  a  futile  effort 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  always  with  great 
reluctance — sometimes  almost  bordering 
on  temerity— that  I  oppose  the  position 
taken  by  the  great  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee and  of  this  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Mahon).  I  know  that  he  respects 
the  views  of  those  of  us  who  support  this 
amendment,  just  as  we  respect  his  views 
and  the  views  of  others  who  oppose  the 
amendment  and  want  to  spend  an  addi- 
tional $80  million  in  furtherance  of  this 
futile,  ineCBclent,  and  Ineffective  project 
know^n  as  Safeguard. 

I  wish  that  I  knew  with  precision  what 
the  answer  to  this  is.  I  wish  that  I 
thought  we  could  derive  some  additional 
technology  and  some  additional  benefit 
from  the  $80  million  more  which  the 
committee  bill  proposes  to  expend  on 
ABM  System  Safeguard. 

If  I  thought  that  there  were  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  derive  any  valid 
benefit  from  it.  I  would  oppose  the 
amendment  and  su.oport  the  committee 
position. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The    time   of   the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 
I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Flywt, 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  30  additional 
seconds. ' 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  cannot  see  the  Justifi- 
cation of  adding  $80  million  to  an  al- 
ready expended  $5  bilUon  for  which  we 
have  little  to  show  except  the  technology 
which  we  reir.in  in  anv  event 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  hindsight  is  a  wonder- 
ful thing.  It  is  almost  infallible. 

The  point  is  that  when  Safeguard  was 
begun,  it  was  to  provide  protection  from 
Russian  guided  missiles.  Their  ICBM's 
are  much  larger  than  ours  and  they  have 
greater  throw-weight  capability. 

In  the  face  of  the  frightening  pros- 
pect that  the  Russians  could  one  day 
saturate  this  country  and  we  would  have 
no  defense  against  their  missiles  the 
Safeguard  system  was  begun  to  forestall 
any  such  evefnt. 

We  could  not  foresee  the  SALT  talks 
We  were  far  along  with  the  Safeguard 
system  before  SALT  talks  were  envi- 
sioned, and  long  before  they  occurred 

The  SALT  talks  produced  an  agree- 
ment that  we  and  the  Russians  could 
have  two  ABM  sites  each.  We  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  the  right  by  agree- 
ment to  build  a  second  site,  which  would 
have  been  around  our  Capital  in  Wash- 
ington. During  the  recent  visit  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  Russia,  a  further  agree- 
ment was  made  that  only  one  site  each 
would  be  buUt. 

However,  the  construction  of  the  site 
and  the  knowledge  we  gained  in  the  con- 
struction of  Safeguard  has  provided  an 
added  deterrent  to  warfare,  some  added 
deterrent  even  today  to  warfare.  We  will 
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grin,  in  the  completion  of  .he  system,  a 
very  considerable  knowledge  about  the 
operation  of  a  Safeguard  system  by 
troops,  not  scientists  and  technicians,  but 
troops.  We  can  test  it  fully.  We  can  learn 
about  its  performance  capabilities.  We 
can  learn  whether  its  thousands  of  parts 
function  property  under  field  conditions. 
There  are  sound  reasons  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  effort. 

Yes.  we  wUl  have  a  $5  billion  invest- 
ment, but  the  funds  carried  in  this  bUl 
will  mean  the  completion  of  the  system 
so  that  it  can  be  tested,  and  if  desirable 
mothballed  and  put  back  in  operaUon  at 
some  future  time.  If  we  stop  now,  we  will 
have  nothing  to  show.  For  S5  billion  we 
will  have  nothing  to  show,  nothing. 

That  is  waste.  Let  us  salvage  what  we 
can  out  of  this  project  by  completing  and 
testing  it. 

No.  we  probably  would  not  have  started 
the  project  if  we  had  known  what  we 
know  now,  but  we  could  not  foresee  the 
future.  Let  us  salvage  what  we  can  out  of 
the  know-how  and  testtog  of  a  system 
that  U  virtually  ready  to  go.  Let  us  not 
have  all  of  the  investment  go  down  the 
dram.  That  is  what  would  be  accom- 
plished if  the  amendment  were  accepted. 

There  is  more  to  be  considered.  It  is 
significant  that  our  Government  is  very 
anxious  to  have  this  system  completed 
as  a  bargElning  chip  m  future  SALT 
talks  or  in  other  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets.  It  may  be  an  important  bargain- 
ing chip.  It  offers  a  capability  for  de- 
fense which  will  be  ready  for  use  If  we 
have  a  need  for  it. 

The  rest  of  the  world  surely  would 
Question  our  Judgment  if  we  abandon 
the  project  now.  I  think  it  would  be  an 
extremely  unwise  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  the  amendment 
Will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  jleld? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding. 

The  gentleman  made  two  comments 
First  of  all.  he  mentioned  two  sites. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  on  page 
136  of  the  committee  report  It  points  out 
very  explicitly,  as  follows: 

Tlili  treaty  limits  tlie  deployment  r,f  au 
Antl-Bantstlc  MtssUe  system  to  one  site  ana 
only  one  hundred  launchers  In  either  coun- 

The  gentleman  made  a  second  point 
that  we  must  use  this  new  system  for 
blue-chip  bsu'galning  purposes.  We  have 
already  played  our  blue  chips. 

Is  that  not  right?  We  have  already 
agreed  as  to  this,  one  on  one' 

Mr.  snCES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  genUeman  is  for  or 
against  the  amendment.  We  have  only 
one  site.  There  will  not  be  a  second  site 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  thne  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  iMr.  Sdcks)  has  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dellums  and  bv 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sikes  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  addiUonal  min- 
utes.) 
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Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  {rom  California. 
This  is  a  bargaining  chip.  It  becomes  a 
more  Important  bargaining  chip  11  it  Is 
complete,  ready  to  use.  and  tested.  It 
would  have  no  bargaining  posture  If  we 
shut  it  down  and  by  doing  so  we  would 
lose  the  money  we  have  invested  In  it. 
Mr.  OELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  do  not 
understand  his  position. 

Three  weelts  ago  the  deal  was  already 
made.  If  the  gentleman  was  speaking  3 
weeks  and  1  day  ago.  I  could  understand 
it. 

The  deal  was  already  made  for  one 
site,  which  explicitly  points  out  that  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
each  has  a  free  ride  of  ICBM's  as  to 
either  respective  country. 

What  does  the  gentleman  mean  by 
"bargaining  chip"?  The  bargain  has  al- 
ready taken  place. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  will 
be  further  negotiations  and  further 
S.\LT  talks.  While  they  are  in  progress, 
the  more  we  have  on  the  table  to  show 
our  strength,  the  better  position  we  will 
be  in. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
In  1969  I  offered  the  amendment  to 
strike  funds  for  the  first  appropriation 
for  the  deployment  of  the  Safeguard 
system.  At  that  lime  we  made  clear  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  funds  that  were 
fought  to  be  appropriated  for  the  sys- 
tem. 

One  fund  was  for  research,  and  that 
was  to  continue.  We  were  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing that  research.  We  still  are.  The 
other  fund  was  for  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  system. 

At  that  time  the  Chinese  had  Just  ex- 
ploded a  nuclear  device,  and  the  Army 
used  that  incident  as  an  excuse  to  lay 
out  the  program  for  the  deployment  of 
12  sites  throughout  the  country. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  M»H0N) ,  in  examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  Army  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee,  asked  whether  or 
not  the  deployment  of  the  ss'stem  would 
prevent  the  Russians  or  any  other  coun- 
tr^•  from  harming  the  United  States.  The 
answer  that  was  given  then  was  that  It 
could  not  prevent  the  Russians  from 
saturating  the  United  States. 

That  was  5  years  ago.  that  was  $5  bil- 
lion ago.  and  that  is  still  true  today: 
that  with  the  construction  and  with  the 
finishing  of  the  construction  of  the  site 
for  which  funds  are  sought  In  this  blH, 
it  will  still  be  true  that  It  will  offer  little 
If  any  protection  against  the  flight  of 
any  missiles  from  a  foreign  country. 

The  Soviets  know  that.  They  know  that 
they  can  saturate  our  ABM  site  at  any 
time.  What  kind  of  a  bargaining  chip  Is 
it  If  we  advance  the  argument  In  our 
negotiations  that  we  have  this  ABM 
missile  site  and.  therefore,  this  Is  a  threat 
to  the  Soviet  Union? 

Obviou.sly  it  is  no  kind  of  a  threat  at 
all. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  believe  that  hav- 
ing some  $5  bllUon  wasted  In  the  de- 


ployment of  this  system.  It  makes  little 
sense  to  spend  another  $80  million  to 
continue  this  deployment. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  urge  support  of  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Ouraio). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Mahon)  there 
were — ayes  40,  noes  25. 

RECOHOED   VOTX 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  takoi  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  182,  noes  219, 
not  voting  33,  as  follows: 
IRolI  No.  450) 
AYES— 182 


Cbtmberlaln 
Cb&ppftU 
Clancy 
Clavuen, 
Don  H. 
ClawsOD.  Del 
Cochran 
collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
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Johnson,  Cftllf.  Roncalio.  Wyo. 
Johnson,  Pa.       Roncalio.  N.Y. 
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POINT   or   OBDCR 


O&nlel.  Bobert  Lent 


Jon«B,  Alft. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Kemp 

King 

Kujrkendsll 

Lagomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Latta 


Abrue 

Forsythe 

Moss 

Adams 

Eraser 

Murphy.  111. 

Addabbo 

Prenzel 

Nix 

Anderson, 

Fulton 

Obey 

Calif. 

Gaydos 

ONeUI 

Anderson.  Dl 

Oialmo 

Patten 

Annunzio 

Ginn 

Peyser 

Ashley 

GrasEO 

Fike 

Aspln 

Green.  Pa. 

Pritchard 

Bfidliio 

Griffiths 

Qule 

Barrett 

Gross 

Rallsback 

Bennett 

Gude 

Rangel 

Berg  land 

Hamilton 

Bees 

Blester 

Hanley 

Reld 

Bingham 

Kanna 

Reuss 

Boland 

Harrington 

Rlnaldo 

Brademas 

Hastings 

Rcblson,  N.T. 

BrinUey 

Hawkins 

Rodino 

Brotzman 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Rooney.  Pa. 

Brown,  Calif, 

Heckler.  Mass 

Rosenthal 

BrovhUl.  N.C. 

Heinz 

Rostenkowskl 

Burke.  caJlf. 

Helstoskl 

Roush 

Burke.  Mass. 

Hicks 

Roy 

Burton.  John 

Holtzman 

i^oybal 

Burton.  PhUllp  Howard 

Ruppe 

Carney.  Ohio 

Hungate 

Ryan 

Clark 

Johnson,  Colo 

.    St  Germain 

Cleveland 

Jordan 

Sarasin 

Cohen 

Karth 

Sar banes 

Collins,  m. 

Kastenmeler 

Schneebeli 

Conte 

Ketchum 

Schroeder 

conyers 

Kluczynskl 

Sebelius 

Corman 

Koch 

Seiberilng 

cotter 

Kyros 

Shipley 

Coughlln 

Landrum 

Skubltz 

Cronln 

Leggett 

Smith,  Iowa 

Culver 

Lehman 

Stanton. 

Daniels. 

Litton 

James  V. 

Domlnlck  V 

Long.  La. 

Stark 

Danlelson 

Long.  Ud. 

Steele 

Deianey 

Luken 

Stephens 

Dell  en  back 

Mccioskey 

Stokes 

Dell  urns 

McCollist«r 

Stuckey 

Den  holm 

McCormacfc 

Studds 

Dennis 

McOade 

SuUtvan 

Dent 

McKlnney 

Thompson.  N.J 

Dlngell 

Macdonald 

Thone 

Donohue 

Madden 

Tlernan 

Drlnan 

Mallary 

Traxler 

Dulskl 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Udall 

Eckhardt 

Mayne 

Van  Deeriln 

Edwards,  Calif 

MazzoU 

Vander  Veen 

EUberg 

Meeds 

Vanik 

Esch 

Melcher 

Veysey 

Evans.  Colo. 

Metcalfe 

Wtaalen 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Mezvlnsky 

Wolff 

Fusrell 

Minlsh 

Tates 

Plndley 

Mink 

Yatron 

Flowers 

Mitchell.  Md. 

young.  Ga. 

Flynt 

Moakley 

Zablockl 

Foley 

Moorhead,  Pa, 

ZWBCh 

Ford 

Mosher 
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Abdnor 

Beard 

Brown,  Ohio 

Alexander 

Bell 

BroyhUl.Va. 

Andrews.  N.C- 

BevUl 

Buchanan 

Andrews. 

Blackburn 

Burgener 

NDak. 

Boggs 

Burke.  Fla. 

Archer 

Boiling 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Arends 

Bowen 

Butler 

Armstrong 

Bray 

Byron 

Ashbrook 

Breaux 

Camp 

Bafalls 

Breckinridge 

Carter 

Baker 

Brooks 

Casey.  Tex. 

Bauman 

Broa-B.  Mich. 

Cederberg 

W..  Jr. 
Darts.  s.C. 
Davis,  Wla. 
delaOarza 
Derwlnakl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edvards,  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Efihleman 
Flstier 
Flood 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Prey 

Froehllch 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Green.  Oreg 
Orover 
Gubser 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmtdt 
Hanrahan 
Hareha 
Hays 
Hebert 
Henderson 
Hill  Is 
Hlnshav 
Hogan 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Icbord 
Jarman 


Urn 

Lujan 

McC.ory 

McPall 

MadlEan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathias.  calir. 

Matsunaga 

Michel 

Mllrord 

MIlKr 

Mills 


Rotuselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sandman 

SatterQeld 

Shoup 

Shrtver 

Shuster 

Slkei 

SI.!  It 

S'.acit 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Snence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J  WUilam 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis, 
Stratton 
StubbleQeld 
8>'mms 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 


Mlnshall.  Ohio  Teague 
Mltclie:i.  N.T.    Thomson,  wis. 


MIzell 
MoUcban 
Montgomery 
Moo.-head. 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Murphy.  N.y. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Parrls 
Passman 
Pepper 
Perltlns 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price.  111. 
Price.  Tei. 
Qulllen 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson,  va. 
Roe 
Rogers 


Thornton 

Treen 

trUman 

Vander  Jagt 

vigor!  to 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Wblteburst 

Whltten 

widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
wydler 
Wyile 
Wyman 
Young.  Pis. 
Young,  m. 
Young.  8.0. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zlon 


BiaggI 

Blitnik 

Brasco 

Braomfleld 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Carey,  NT. 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Davis,  Oft. 

Dlggs 

Downing 


NOT  VOTING — S3 
Pish  Patman 

Gray  Podell 

Gunter  Randall 

Hansen.  Idaho    Rarlck 
Hansen,  Wash.  Riegle 


Hollfleld 

McEwen 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Nedzl 

Owens 


Rooney.  N.T. 
Scherle 
Symington 
Towell,  Nev. 
Waldle 
Young,  Alaska 


So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

OPEAATIOK   AHD    MAIMTENAMCX,    AIS    FORCE 

For  expeosM,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Air  Force,  as  authorized  by  law;  and 
not  to  exceed  «2,293,000  can  be  used  for  emer- 
gencies and  extraordinary  expenses,  to  be 
expended  on  the  approval  or  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  payments 
may  be  made  on  his  certificate  of  necessity 
for  conOdential  mUltary  purposes:  $7,113.- 
254.000.  of  which  not  less  than  $350,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  maintenance 
of  real  property  facOltles. 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wlU 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  reserve  a  point  of  order.  Pending 
the  pressing  of  the  point  of  order,  I  want 
to  ask  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
a  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  of  order  would 
be  made  on  the  language  beginning  on 
page  7.  line  12  which  reads  as  follows; 
and  not  to  exceed  $2,293,000  can  b«  used  for 
emergencies  and  extraordinary  expenses,  to 
be  expended  on  the  approval  or  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  payments 
may  be  made  on  his  certificate  of  necessity 
for  confidential  military  purposes; 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman, 
does  this  language  mean  the  same  thing 
as  that  language  frequently  used  In  ap- 
propriation bills  in  which  It  is  said, 
"Accounted  for  solely  on  his  certificate?" 
Does  It  exempt  the  expenditure  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921,  or  does  it  merely  have  the 
effect  of  requiring  certification  with  re- 
spect to  expenditure  and  not  affect  the 
comptroller's  authority? 

I  ask  that  because  this  language  ap- 
pears repeatedly  with  respect  to  the 
Army  on  the  preceding  page  and  with 
respect  to  the  defense  agencies  on  page 
8.  Now,  I  would  assume  that  this  would 
not  prohibit  the  Comptroller  General 
from  Investigating  the  expenditure  with 
respect  to  its  ultimate  use  in  order  to 
make  a  determination  under  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  If  that  Is  true,  I 
.<ihall  not  make  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  may 
be  recognized  to  respond  to  the  ques- 
tion, the  language  objected  to  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

And  not  to  exceed  (2,293,000  can  b«  used 
for  emergencies  and  extraordinary  expenses, 
to  be  expended  on  the  approval  or  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
payments  may  be  made  on  his  certificate 
ot  necessity  tor  confidential  military  pur- 
poses. 

The  purpose  of  this"  Is  to  enable  the 
payment  to  be  made  upon  the  certificate 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  but 
there  is  no  desire  or  intent  whatever— 
and  I  would  hope  no  implication  arises 
there— that  it  could  not  be  audited  and 
reviewed  otherwise  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  that  Is  correct, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CoHTirfccHciEs,  Defense 

For  emergencies  and  extraordinary  ex- 
penses arising  m  the  Department  of  Defense, 
lo  be  expended  on  the  approval  or  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  I>efense  and  such  ex- 
penses may  be  accounted  for  solely  on  hiB 
certificate  that  the  expenditures  were  neces- 
«ary  for  confidential  military  purposes: 
»5.0O0,0OO. 

POIKT  or  ORDEK 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chahman.  a 
point  of  order. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
raise  a  point  of  order  to  page  13.  lines  8 
through  14.  on  the  grounds  that  the 
same  violates  rule  XXI  in  that  it  consti- 
tutes a  positive  provision  of  law  in  an 
appropriations  bill  that  it  is  not  author- 
ized In  any  authorization  bill;  and  In 
that  it  places  restrictions  and  makes 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921. 

The  language  in  this  provision  states 
that, 

For  emergencies  and  extraordinary  ex- 
penses arising  In  the  ITepartment  of  Defense, 
to  be  expended  on  the  approval  or  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  such  ex- 
penses may  be  accounted  for  solely  on  his 
certificate  that  the  expenditures  were  neces- 
sary for  confidential  miutarv  purposes; 
»5,000.000. 

The  provision  would  alter  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
of  1921,  which  authorized  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  inspect  and  examine 
all  expenditures  so  that  such  expendi- 
tures be  accounted  for  to  him,  whereas 
ttiis  provision  would  place  the  final  de- 
termination and  the  sole  accountability 
in  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  would  caU  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  language  devised  in  positive  law  to 
take  care  of  this  situation  in  other  agen- 
cies of  Government,  and  where  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  Is  not  to  be 
held  accountable  for  specific  expendi- 
tures to  the  Comptroller  General  such 
appears  In  positive  legislation,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  in  title  10,  U.S.C.  section  7202. 
There  it  is  provided  as  follows: 

When  it  Is  so  provided  In  such  an  appro- 
priation that  funds  may  bo  spent  on  ap- 
proval or  authority  of  the  Secretary  for  any 
purposes  he  determines  to  be  proper,  such  a 
determination  Is  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  offices  of  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  may  certify  the  amount  of  any 
such  expenditure  that  he  considers  advisable 
not  to  specify,  and  his  certificate  Is  a  sulll- 
clent  voucher  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
account. 

In  like  maimer,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Is  given  similar  authority  under 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  section  108, 
In  which  It  is  provided  that  expenditures 
by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  from  the 
appropriations  for  obtaining  Informa- 
tion from  abroad  and  at  home  shall  be 
accounted  for  specifically  If,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Nav}',  they 
should  be  made  public,  and  then  it  pro- 
vides that  he  may  not  be  made  public  if 
such  Is  best,  in  his  Judgment. 

However,  there  Is  no  such  statutory 
authority  with  respect  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Wepartment  of  Defense.  Rule  XXI 
provides  that  such  authority  must  be 
found  in  existing  law  if  the  provision  in 
the  appropriation  is  to  survive  a  point 
of  order. 

The  holdings  by  the  Chair  on  many 
occasions  have  been  that  it  Is  the  burden 
of  the  proponent  of  the  appropriation  to 
show  such  authority  In  existing  law. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  para- 
graph Is  In  existing  law.  It  has  been  a 
part  of  the  law  since  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrarj'.  To  be  mor« 
specific,  for  some  20  years  this  has  been 
a  provision  In  the  bill. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  his  point 
of  order  is  weU  taken,  and  I  concede  the 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order  is 
conceded  and  sustained. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  aerk  read  as  follows : 

raoCORESirNT   or    AMMONmoN.    AKHT 

..,h"  "i°?">"!"on.  procurement,  production 
and  modification  of  ammunition,  and  accei: 
?r»^°,„  i"!"-  ■P^'^'^l'^"'  equipment  and 
training  devices;  expansion  of  public  and  prl- 

therefor,  without  regard  to  section  4774tS« 
10.  Unlt«l  States  Code,  for  the  fore^J ing 
purposes  and  such  lands  and  Interert  th«i! 

lcuS5^hl  *"'"'"'''•  "'"'  instruction  pre 
ecuted  thereon  prior  to  approval  of  tlti. 
as  required  by  section  355.  HevlsS  stat  "t^ 

tSSsfn^lkS"'"-'  "PP"*"^".  "d  machine 
to^  in  public  and  private  plants:  and  other 
expenses  necessary  for  the  foregolne  nur 
poses;  .732.300,000.  and  In  add^n^afTO 
O0Q.O0O,  Of  Which  .111.400.000  shaU^derl^ 
?iL  xf "  '/.T  ■■P™»«ment  ofXi^iS^ 
b?  derived  by  transfer  from  "Procurementof 
avauable  tor  obligation  until  JunrsO,  ^ 

AMEITOICENT    OFTEMO   BT    UB     aiCKS 

am'Sc^^r^-^''^'™"-^<"'eran 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows  • 

ie*?n''e°1?";',J"'""*  "y  "'•  HtCKs;  Page 
16  line  13,  strike  out  •■»732,3O0.0O0"  and  ll- 
sert  In  lieu  thereof  ••.726,500,000". 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hicks 
^utesT*"  '"  P™'^«d  for  3  addlUonal 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recoe- 
"^^s  "le  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Hicks)  for  8  minutes         '""'"««'" 

nii"';*^,?;^-  ^-  Ch«lrnian,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  quite  simple 
It  strikes  $5.8  million  from  the  "ft-o- 
curement  of  ammunition.  Army"  section 
of  the  bill,  for  funds  which  have  been 
appropnated  for  a  chemical  production 
S../°^^'  S^'nWy  and  pack  facilities 
relating  to  binary  nerve  gas.  These  funds 
relate  to  project  No.  S750317,  as  ex- 
plained on  page  113  of  the  committee 
report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  binaries  are  a  new 
means  of  deUvering  the  same  nerve  gas 
we  now  have  in  bulk  storage  and  to 
muiiltions.  Under  the  binary  system, 
the  Ijthal  components  are  separated  by  a' 
membrane.  In  thli  state,  they  are  harm- 
less. But  wher.  the  shell  is  fired,  the 
membrane  breaks.  As  the  sheU  rotates, 
the  ingredients  mix  to  form  nerve  gas 
There  are  obrtous  advantages  to  the 
binary  system:  it  provides  safer  handling 
for  transportation  and  stockpiling  But 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  see  that  there 
are  disadvantages  as  well. 
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Until  recenrty.  I  have  fully  supported 
our  chemical  warfare  programs,  as  I 
believed  that  any  curtailment  in  these 
efforts  would  be  unwise.  Over  the  post 
few  months  I  have  learned  a  great  deal 
more  about  our  chemical  warfare  pos- 
ture in  genera:,  and  binary  nerve  gas  in 
particular.  I  have  reviewed  ongoing  pro- 
grams in  the  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research  and  Development,  of 
which  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  member. 

r  have  read  testimony  from  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  PoUcy  chaired  by  Mr.  Zablocki. 
and  the  Armed  Services  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  .^rms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment, chaired  by  Mr.  WitsoN.  I  thank 
both  of  these  gentlemen  for  bringing  up 
the  subject  of  binarj-  nerve  gas — the  rec- 
ord they  have  provided  is  useful  and  in- 
.structive.  I  have  received  briefings  from 
the  Army  and  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  and  I  have  read  the 
open  literature  on  binary  nerve  gas. 

I  relate  this  information  to  my  col- 
leagues not  because  I  pretend  to  be  an 
expert  in  this  field,  but  because  I  have 
tried  to  familiarize  myself  with  argu- 
ments for  and  against  another  genera- 
tion of  nerve  gas  weapons.  Once.  I  would 
not  have  opposed  this  request.  This  is  no 
longer  so.  At  some  point.  It  may  be  nec- 
essary to  move  forward  in  this  area,  so 
the  action  I  request,  even  if  accepted  by 
the  House,  should  not  be  taken  as  ter- 
mination of  our  nerve  gas  programs  as 
a  whole.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that 
a  prudent  research  and  development 
program  Is  continuing.  But  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  compelling  need  to  produce 
another  generation  of  nerve  gas  weap- 
ons. I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  build 
a  production  line  at  this  time. 
Why  Is  there  no  compelling  need? 
By  the  Army's  own  estimates,  we  have 
approximately  50  million  pounds  of  nerve 
gas  already  In  stock.  Now  most  of  this 
nerve  gas  is  In  bulk  form — and  it  takes 
leadtime  to  put  it  in  munitions.  In  bulk 
form,  nerve  gas  has  an  indefinite  useful 
life.  Once  you  shift  It  to  munitions,  then 
we  are  talking  about  a  15-  to  20-year 
useful  life.  In  any  event,  there  is  no  need 
to  go  ahead  with  a  production  line  for 
more  nerve  gas — we  have  enough  on 
hand  right  now  to  satisfy  requlremenL-i 
for  the  immediate  and  foreseeable 
future. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  see  at  close  hand  the  large 
ntunber  of  programs  the  services  ask  us 
to  fund.  The  need  for  some  is  more  com- 
pelling than  others — and  it  is  the  Job  of 
committee  members  to  try  to  make  hard 
choices  to  fund  various  programs.  Then 
the  entire  Congress  must  review  the 
choices  made  in  committee.  Each  choice 
is  tied  to  a  dollar  figure.  If  we  choose  to 
so  ahead  with  another  generation  of 
nerve  gas  weapons,  we  should  be  aware 
of  the  costs.  We  are  not  talking  about 
only  a  155mm.  howitzer  projectile— that 
is  Just  the  first  type  of  nerve  gas  ammu- 
nition we  are  buying  into.  Next  will  come 
an  8-lnch  shell.  To  be  complete,  our  mod- 
ernized nerve  gas  arsenal  must  have 
rockets,    spray    tanks,    cluster    bombs. 


gravity  bombs,  and  air-to-ground  rock- 
ets. The  cost  estimates  I  have  seen  run 
from  S1.5  to  $2  billion. 

Some  of  these  costs — as  much  as  $750 
million — will  go  for  destruction  of  our 
chemical  munition  stockpiles  The  even- 
tual destruction  of  nerve  gas  already 
packaged  in  munitions  is  unavoidable,  in 
any  case.  It  will  deteriorate,  and  it  must 
be  destroyed.  But  do  we  need  to  spend 
another  billion  dollars  on  nerve  gas?  Do 
we  need  to  spend  the  first  installment 
right  now.  in  the  absence  of  any  com- 
pelling need? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  debating 
this  question  in  a  vacuum.  There  are  on- 
going, serious  negotiations  at  Geneva  on 
the  subject  of  chemical  warfare.  There 
are  men  and  women  on  the  floor  far 
more  knowledgeable  about  these  talks 
than  I.  I  am  hopeful  that  they  will  ad- 
dress remarks  to  this  point  during  the 
debate  I  would  only  like  to  say  at  this 
time  that  the  opinion  stated  in  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Committee's  repoit 
that  "It  is  the  committee  .■;  view  that  this 
project  should  be  funded  pending  the 
outcome  of  negotiations  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
in  Geneva  seeking  a  ban  on  chemical 
weapons.  ■  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  as  expressed  in 
testimony  before  two  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  talk  briefly 
about  the  military  utility  of  nerve  gas. 
Yesterday,  I  Inserted  into  the  Record  the 
views  of  U.  Col.  Carl  L.  Cunningham. 
USA.,  retired,  on  this  subject.  Lt.  Col. 
Cunningham  is  a  much  decorated,  24- 
year  veteran  of  the  Army  Chemical 
Corps.  I  respect  his  views  because  he  has 
served  as  a  chemical  officer  within  the 
NATO  context  and  on  the  battlefield  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  realize  that  many  of 
the  arguments  he  raises  are  technical  In 
nature,  but  the  reservations  he  expresses 
are  to  my  mind,  real  and  substantial. 

Nerve  gas  is  often  Justified  as  a  weap- 
on which  will  allow  a  military  response 
below  the  nuclear  threshold.  Do  my  col- 
leagues really  feel  that  nerve  gas  will  be 
used  in  a  vacuum  on  the  battlefield?  We 
have  pledged  not  to  use  nerve  gas  In  a 
first  strike  against  any  adversary.  If  an 
adversary  uses  it  against  us.  will  retalia- 
tion in  kind  make  any  appreciable  dif- 
ference? I  think  not.  It  is  a  safe  assump- 
tion that  any  adversary  using  nerve  gas 
against  us  would  take  the  proper  defen- 
sive measures :  respirators,  clothing,  and 
gloves.  Retaliation  In  kind  would  have 
little  effect  in  a  fast  moving,  battlefield 
scenario.  In  my  view,  we  would  need  fire- 
power to  break  up  an  adversarj-  defen- 
sive maneuvers.  But  now  we  are  talking 
about  a  shooting  war — perhaps  In  central 
Europe.  Will  the  use  of  nerve  gas  by 
either  side  alter  the  results? 

If  we  are  to  go  ahead  with  another 
generation  of  nerve  gas  weapons,  are  we 
prepared  to  adequately  protect  our  men 
in  a  lethal  chemical  environment?  How 
much  do  we  actually  know  about  defen- 
sive techniques?  In  the  absence  of  a  com- 
pelling need,  does  it  make  sense  to  go 
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ahead  with  this  production  line  imtu  » 
make  progress  in  these  areas?  Lt.  Col 
Cunningham  asserts : 

1  can  any  that  most  American  tactlta 
cammanders  know  tar  less  about  tht  c«p«. 
blUUea  and  employment  of  ctumlcal  wew- 
ona.  and  the  safety  precautions  tliat  woja 
be  attendant  to  them  than  they  knon  abonl 
doctoring  mules.  He  goes  on  to  say,  The  com- 
pUcallng  factor  in  defense  against  chemicu 
agents  Is  eontlnulty.  Protective  masks  vi 
omy  good  so  long  as  beard  doesn't  break  Um 
air  seal  around  the  face.  A  man  must  est « 
eventually  remove  It  to  rest.  Men  are  ven 
unlUcely  to  be  able  to  sleep  for  any  «p. 
preclable  period  In  a  mask— or  be  wuiing  uj 
try.  because  during  sleep  the  Indlndjil  could 
easily  dislodge  it.  How  have  theie  matters 
been  dealt  with  In  our  Army  in  tralnlnsi 
Have  realistic  tests  of  large  numbers  of  trooM 
over  at  least  3  to  4  days  periods  slmulatine  i 
toxic  environment  been  conducted?  if  the 
Army  has  conducted  such  tests.  It  would  b< 
of  interest  to  me,  were  I  a  poUcy  maker  what 
'-•oncluslons  they  drew  from  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  these 
matters  have  not  been  adequately  dealt 
with  by  the  Army  and  by  the  Congress 
It  Is  my  hope  that  this  debate  will  allow 
us  to  discuss  the  ramifications  of  the  bi- 
nary nerve  gas  program  in  a  reasouahle 
and  unemotional  way.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
our  current  supply  of  nerve  gas  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  Immediate  and  foreseeable 
future.  It  is  sufficient  for  deterrent  pur- 
poses; It  is  sufficient  to  give  the  U.S.  cred- 
iblUty  in  the  Geneva  negotiations,  and 
it  is  sufficient  to  replace  existing  muni- 
tions when  they  deteriorate.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment  to 
strike  funds  for  binary  nerve  gas 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  HICKS.  I  am  deUghted  to  vleld  to 
the  gentleman  from  CalUomia  (Mr 
Charles  H.  Wilson)  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Washington 
for  offering  this  amendment.  In  chairing 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  sab- 
committee  of  the  Armed  Service  Com- 
mission. I  have  expressed  the  same  fear 
that  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
has,  that  while  we  are  negotiating  in 
Geneva  there  should  be  a  ban  on  ne» 
chemical  warfare  programs.  Dr.  Ikle, 
head  of  the  Army  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  has  said  that  he  is  com- 
pletely opposed  to  any  use  of  chemical 
warfare.  While  we  are  negotiating  In 
Geneva  on  this  subject  it  is  certainly  un- 
wise to  start  B  completely  new  program 
such  as  this. 

I  would  ask  for  support  of  the  genUe- 
man's  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Hicks). 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Hicks). 
author  of  the  amendment,  speaks  of  a  $3 
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billion  program.  There  is  absolutely  no 
prospect  of  a  $2  billion  program  on  nerve 
gas,  or  any  other  kind  of  chemical  war- 
fare program.  That  figure  is  inflnitely 
higher  than  that  which  is  conceived  as 
possible.  Of  course.  Congress  will  deter- 
mine by  authorization  and  by  appropria- 
tion how  large  the  future  program  will 
be,  but  no  one  envisions  anything  more 
than  even  one-tenth  of  the  amount  that 
the  Members  have  Just  heard.  So,  let  us 
clear  away  that  misconception  now.  Let 
us  understand  exactly  what  is  proposed. 
In  this  year's  program  it  is  proposed 
that  $5.8  million  be  u-sed  for  production 
facilities  at  the  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  in 
Arkansas.  It  is  not  propoised  to  begin 
any  production  of  chemical  weapons, 
only  to  provide  a  facility  which  can  pro- 
duce them. 

Then  there  Is  a  recommendation  for 
$4.9  million  for  continued  research  and 
development  in  chemical  weapons.  It  Is 
feared  that  we  are  falling  behind.  We 
need  to  continue  research,  and  research 
is  costly— $4.9  million  is  not  very  much. 
Nothing  has  been  said  about  the 
danger  to  our  forces  and  to  our  popu- 
lace from  chemical  weapons  in  enemy 
hands.  Are  we  not  concerned?  Is  that 
not  the  important  thing?  We  know  that 
the  Russians  have  the  most  advanced 
chemical  warfare  capability  in  the 
world— in  the  world,  and  about  the  only 
effective  one,  because  theirs  Is  fully  mod- 
ernized. They  place  enough  confldence 
in  chemical  warfare  to  completely  equip 
their  tanks  and  armored  personnel  car- 
riers and  similar  vehicles  with  protective 
devices,  and  fully  Insulate  the  pas- 
sengers from  gas  attack.  We  do  not  do 
that  because  we  want  to  avoid  expense 
We  accept  the  risk,  wisely  or  not. 

We  have  no  protective  devices  except 
gas  masks  and  protective  clothing,  and 
most  of  It  Is  In  old  stocks.  The  Russian 
capability  is  not  somebody's  dream.  It 
was  shown  conclusively  when  captured 
Russian  equipment  that  was  In  Arab 
hands  was  found  to  be  fully  equipped 
with  protective  devices  against  gas  war- 
fare. They  would  not  be  subjecting  them- 
selves to  this  cost  If  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  use  chemical  warfare  In  the 
future. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  should  like  to 
com.Tiend  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  on  the  statement  he  Is 
mailng  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  the  House  should  know 
that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  prob- 
ably Is  more  knowledgeable  about 
chemical  warfare,  having  been  a  retired 
major  general  from  the  Chemical  War- 
fare Service,  than  anybody  in  this  House. 
He  IS  truly  qualified  to  give  us  the  real 
facts  about  this  entire  chemical  warfare 
ap.oropriatlon  In  this  bill. 

One  thing  I  should  like  to  point  out  is 
that  the  existing  stockpUe  of  chemical 
warfare  requirements  Is  aging  and  a 
significant  portion  of  the  Inventory  will 
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be  nearlng  the  end  of  its  reliable  service 
life  by  the  time  binary  replacements  are 
now  scheduled  to  be  available.  I  think  it 
Is  most  Important  that  we  have  in  our 
stockpile  the  modem  type  of  binary 
chemicals  that  this  money  will  provide. 
Mr,  SIKES.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
mans  contribution.  My  concern  is  that 
our  capability  is  becoming  outdated.  We 
have  stocks  of  nerve  gas  but  they  have 
been  in  storage  a  long  time.  Those  stocks 
are  not  nearly  as  large  as  some  would 
have  us  believe.  We  have  heard  the  figure 
of  50  million  pounds  used  here  today. 
That  figure  is  classified  and  should  not 
be  used,  but  I  can  tell  the  Members  that 
is  too  high.  Much  of  what  we  have  on 
hand  should  be  disposed  of. 

Our  present  tear  gas  stocks  are  of  a 
type  which  are  dangerous  when  trans- 
ported. Every  time  there  is  a  movement 
of  tear  gas,  there  is  great  publicity 
about  the  danger,  and  the  populace  gets 
scared  half  to  death.  Sometimes  there 
are  incidents  that  unfortunately  cause 
damage.  This  is  tn«  reason  we  want  to 
develop  a  new  binary  gas,  which  will  be 
a  substitute  for  present  stocks  of  old. 
more  dangerous  nerve  gas.  The  new  gt 
would  be  safer  to  transport  because  the 
ingredients  are  separate,  and  they  are 
not  mixed  until  they  are  used  in  warfare. 
That  is  the  whole  purpose  of  the  new 
program,  to  have  the  capability  to  pro- 
duce a  new  nerve  gas  which  can  be 
transported  without  danger  to  the  public 
or  to  the  troops,  and  to  modernize,  at 
least  in  a  very  modest  way,  our  capa- 
bilities. 

Congress  and  the  people  have  been 
deluged  with  inaccurate  and  unrealistic 
arguments  designed  to  start  us  down  the 
road  toward  unilateral  disarmament  In 
the  chemical  warfare  field.  I  do  not  know 
why  ve  would  want  to  disarm  uni- 
laterally. If  we  are  going  to  have  any 
capability,  it  should  be  an  effective  capa- 
bility, and  we  should  let  the  rest  of  the 
world  know  that  we  are  prepared,  it 
necessary,  to  defend  ourselves  from 
chemical  attack. 

There  is  talk  about  ratification  of  a 
ban  on  chemical  warfare.  I  hope  this  can 
be  accomplished  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
a  ban  that  can  be  enforced.  But  In  the 
name  of  commonsense  let  us  protect 
ourselves  until  we  get  a  ban  on  chemical 
warfare  by  international  agreement. 

The  Germans  said  they  did  not  use  gas 
in  Worid  War  n  because  they  feared 
retaliatory  attacks.  The  Ru-islans  do  not 
have  to  fear  retaliatory  attacks  todav. 
They  know  they  have  superiority  in  the 
field.  No  one  should  want  to  r«sort  to 
chemical  warfare  We  do  not.  But  we  do 
not  know  what  the  Russians  plan.  The 
amendment  should  be  defeated 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  to  postpone 
the  $5.8  million  in  binary  procurement 
funds  contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1975 
Defense  AppropriatiorL=:  bill. 

Let  me  stress  at  the  outset  that  my 
decision  in  this  matter  is  not  taken 
lightly:  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  ar- 
rived at  only  after  long  and  serious 
deliberation. 


On  the  whole,  there  is  much  to  com- 
mend in  this  legislation.  Under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  Maiion),  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  labored  hard 
on  this  measure.  On  the  question  of  the 
binan'  funding,  however,  I  felt  compelled 
to  take  exception. 

Only  last  May  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
Policy  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  chair 
held  extensive  hearings  on  the  subject 
of  "VS.  Chemical  Warfare  Policy.'  Be- 
cause of  Its  serious  and  far-reaching 
implications  to  US.  national  security 
and  foreign  policy,  the  subcommittee 
reviewed  the  binery  proposal  in  consid- 
erable depth. 

On  the  basis  of  that  hearing  review  it 
is  my  firm  belief  that  U.S.  national  se- 
curity Interests  would  be  served  best  by 
postponing  this  funding  request 

The  foUowing  reasons— all  fully  doc- 
umented in  the  hearing  record — dictate 
my  position: 

The  estimated  $5.8  million  requested 
for  procurement  in  this  bill  represents 
only  a  first  step  phase.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  stated  no  one  i.'-  considering 
one-tenth  of  the  $2  biUion  amount. 
Testimony  in  our  hearings  indicates  that 
the  ultimate  total  cost  will  more  likely 
total  $2  billion— $1  billion  for  full  pro- 
curement and  an  addiUonal  $1  billion  for 
disposal  of  existing  stockpiles. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that 
the  binary  system  has  had  adequate 
open-air  testing. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  firm 
regarding  the  desirabiliy  of  the  binary 
system.  Thus,  if  the  $5.8  million  is  ap- 
proved by  Congress  it  would,  in  effect,  be 
interpreted  as  congressional  approval  of 
the  sj'stem  both  within  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  by  other  nations. 

The  binary  may  not  be  as  effective  a 
chemical  weapon  as  the  current  svstem 
it  is  designed  to  replace. 

Implementation  or  the  binar>'  will 
probably  prove  highly  destabilizing  to 
negotiations  at  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee on  Disarmament — CCD — at  Geneva 
and  thereby  seriously  Jeopardize  the 
chances  of  reaching  a  comprehensive 
international  agreement  on  CW. 

While  the  chief  rationale  for  the 
binary  is  increased  safety  in  storage  and 
transportation,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  our  current  stockpile  is 
adequate. 

In  addition,  there  Is  doubt  regarding 
the  willingness  of  our  NATO  allies- 
West  Germany  In  particular— to  accept 
replacement  supplies  of  the  binan-  weap- 
ons, thereby  putting  into  serious  ques- 
tion the  neces.<iar}-  advantage  of  forward- 
based  deployment. 

Funding  of  the  binary  system  would 
be  counterproductive:  and  do  not  take 
my  word  for  it.  Let  me  quote  some  of  the 
specialists  on  this  subject  who  have  testi- 
fleld  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Security  Policy  and  Scientific  De- 
velopment. They  arc  not  novices  In  this 
field.  Let  me  read  a  list  of  .some  of  the 
witnesses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 
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(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Zablocki 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ZABIOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sub- 
mit our  colleagues  who  testified  at  the 
hearings  are  just  as  knowledgeable  as  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
Among  the  many  experts  we  heard  were 
Dr.  Mathew  Meselson.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Biological  Laboratory;  Dr.  Julian 
Perry  Robinson,  professor.  Science  Policy 
Research  Unit  at  the  University  of  Sus- 
sex, England:  Mr.  Alan  R.  Plttaway,  of 
Arthur  Yotmg  Co.,  Washington,  D.C.: 
Prof.  Richard  Baxter,  professor  of  law 
at  Harvard  University  and  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  International 
Law:  Dr.  Charles  C.  Price,  past  president, 
American  Chemical  Society:  and  the 
Honorable  Fred  Ude.  Director,  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Our  hearings  on  this  subject  were  bal- 
anced. The  subcommittee  heard  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  State 
through  its  spokesman.  Dr.  Leon  Sloss, 
Deputy  Director.  Politico-Military  Af- 
fairs; and  the  Department  of  Defense 
through  its  spokesman,  the  Honorable 
Amos  Jordan,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
for  International  Security  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  attention  at  this 
point  to  the  statement  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  report  on  page  113. 
What  the  report  states  there  in  reference 
to  the  binary  Is: 

This  project  should  be  funded  pending 
the  outcome  of  negotlAtloDs  at  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Committee  on  Dlsarmcunent 
In  Geneva  seeking  a  ban  on  chemical 
weapons. 

But  on  that  same  subject  what  did 
Dr.  Julian  Perry  Robinson  state?  On 
page  68  of  our  subcommittee's  hearings, 
if  I  may  read,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  states: 

Pres.sures  for  a  successful  conclusion  of 
the  Geneva  negotiations  bave  been  buUdiag 
up  steadily  over  the  years.  It  Is  an  achieve- 
ment of  U.S.  foreign  policy  that  this  should 
be  so  Because  controls  over  nerve-gas  pro- 
liferation may  result,  a  great  deal  stands  to 
be  gained  from  a  successful  outcome  In 
terms  both  of  V.S.  security  and  of  inter- 
national security. 

But  one  very  substantial  obstacle  to  fur- 
ther progress  at  Geneva  Is  now  materializing. 
What  has  bappened  Is  that,  over  the  last  few 
months,  a  chemical  weapons  research  pro- 
gram that  has  slowly  been  gathering  mo- 
mentum since  19&4  has  reached  the  point 
where  decL^lona  are  being  made  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  about  lull-scale  de- 
velopment and  procurement.  The  weapons 
la  question  embody  a  new  principle  for  dis- 
seminating nerve  gaf.  and  are  known  as 
'•binary  munitions."  The  decisions  are  ap- 
parently being  talten  without  any  reference 
to  United  States  policy  for  the  Geneva  talks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  2Ublocki 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
1  minute..! 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Dr.  Price  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society  and  the  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  the  Honorable  Fred  Ikle,  like- 
wise have  stated  that  going  into  this 
binary  program  will.  Indeed,  hamper  our 
discussions  In  COD. 


On  page  123  of  our  subcommittee 
hearings  Dr.  Price  says: 

No  urgent  military  need  presses  the  United 
States  to  take  a  step  that  Is  expensive,  po- 
tentially hazardous  In  execution,  potentially 
disadvantageous  in  crcouraglng  proliferation 
and,  In  our  view,  may  Inhibit  effective  action 
on  chemical  disarmament. 

And  on  page  190  of  those  same  bear- 
ings Dr.  Fred  Ikle,  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  DIsarmtjnent  Agency,  makes 
this  observation: 

1  think  It  Is  quite  a  simple  Issue  that  we 
are  facing  here.  If  we  envisage,  for  example,  a 
ban  on  the  production  of  new  chemical  weap- 
ons, such  as  was  mentioned  as  part  of  the 
Japanese  proposals,  then  It  follows  logically 
that  you  cannot  at  the  same  time  ban  pro- 
duction and  start  production.  These  two 
would  b«  contradictory. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
emphasize  that  in  taking  this  position  I 
am  not  advocating  a  negative  role  of  op- 
position. Far  from  it.  Rather,  what  I  am 
urging  is  a  postponement  of  the  binary 
so  that  this  Nation  can  undertake  an  In- 
tensive effort  at  the  CCD  in  Geneva  to 
seek  a  comprehensive  ban  on  CW.  Such 
a  positive  action  is  totally  in  keeping  with 
the  traditional  U.S.  role  of  moral  leader- 
ship in  the  CW  area. 

It  is  time  that  we  close  the  gap  between 
this  Nation's  often-repeated  CW  policy 
objectives  as  measured  against  Its  ac- 
tions. That  time  is  now.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
emotion  whenever  we  bring  up  the  sub- 
ject of  chemical  warfare.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  any  expert  In  this  field.  The  only 
expertise  perhaps  that  I  have  Is  that  I 
happened  to  be  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee that  went  to  Israel  last  November 
during  the  Arab-Israeli  War.  I  saw  with 
my  own  eyes,  as  did  the  other  20  mem- 
bers of  that  committee,  exactly  what  the 
Russians  are  doing  In  this  field  of  chem- 
ical warfare  and  exactly  how  substantial 
the  preparations  are  that  they  have. 
Every  piece  of  captured  Soviet  equipment 
that  the  Israelis  picked  up  from  the 
Egyptians  was  fully  equipped  with  chem- 
ical warfare  defensive  material  and  also 
radiological  warfare  and  bacteriological 
warfare  materiaL 

This  does  not  mean  they  have  only  a 
defensive  capability,  however.  These 
equipments  were  so  pervasive  that  in  my 
judgment  it  Is  almost  certainly  conclu- 
sive that  the  Soviets  have  a  substantial 
offensive  capability,  because  In  this  field 
an  army  does  not  go  into  offensive  chem- 
ical warfare  unless  they  are  already  fully 
equipped  defensively;  so  I  think  we  ought 
to  recogniie  that  we  have  in  our  poten- 
tial enemy,  as  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida has  said,  a  highly  developed  capabil- 
ity in  this  field.  And,  therefore,  we  must 
do  something  to  deter  their  use  of  that 
abUity. 

I  want  to  make  three  specific  points, 
If  I  may.  The  first  Is  that  If  we  want  to 
deter  something,  the  best  defense  Is  a 
good  offense.  That  has  always  been  our 
strategy  in  the  nuclear  field.  We  have  not 


relied  on  antl-ballistlc  missiles.  We  have 
deterred  the  Soviet  nuclear  attacks  by 
maintaining  a  strong  oSenslve  capability 
of  our  own.  As  a  result  we  have  not  had 
a  nuclear  war  for  30  years.  That  Is  just 
what  we  ought  to  be  doing  in  the  chem- 
ical field,  too. 

Second,  the  point  has  been  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  a  moment 
ago  that  we  already  have  adequate  sup- 
pUes  of  chemical  warfare  materials.  So 
why  do  we  want  to  get  Into  producing  an- 
other kind  of  gas? 

Well,  the  answer  is  that  as  a  result  of 
all  the  emotional  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject over  the  past  4  years,  we  have,  as  a 
practical  matter,  wiped  out  the  effective- 
ness of  the  stockpiles  that  we  now  have. 

We  have  been  told  that  these  gases 
now  on  hand  cannot  be  moved.  If  they 
move  on  a  railroad  through  anyone's 
town.  It  might  explode  and  blow  him  to 
Kingdom  Come.  Also  we  cannot  store 
this  gas.  We  cannot  store  it  in  Denver, 
for  example,  because  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder),  does 
not  like  it  on  Stapleton  Airfield.  We 
cannot  move  it  from  Denver  to  Utah  be- 
cause the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Owens)  does  not  want  it  there.  So  If  we 
ever  get  into  a  situation  where  we  need 
to  call  on  this  supply  of  gas,  we  cannot 
get  it  where  we  need  It  because  we  cannot 
move  it. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  wUl  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
point  I  would  like  to  make  about  that,  is 
that  I  am  not  sure  the  binaries  would  be 
any  safer  when  they  are  moving.  They 
could  explode,  so  we  will  still  be  in  the 
same  position  on  forewsu'd  deloyment. 
We  are  not  able  to  move  the  nerve  gas 
more  safely  just  store  It  more  safely. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentlewoman's  comment,  and  that  brings 
me  to  the  third  point  I  was  going  to 
make. 

Since  we  cannot  use  our  present  sup- 
ply because  we  cannot  move  it,  and  we 
cannot  store  it,  we  have  had  to  develop 
something  new  that  will  be  safe.  That 
i.'!  what  the  binary  gas  system  is  that  has 
now  been  developed.  It  is  made  up  of  two 
innocuous  chemicals  which  do  not  be- 
come poisonous  until  they  are  joined  to- 
gether after  the  projectile  has  been  fired 
out  of  the  catmon. 

The  Army  had  to  develop  that  new  gas 
so  that  we  would  have  some  chemical 
warfare  capablUty.  And  now  some  Mem- 
bers come  in  and  say,  "Oh,  you  can't 
develop  that  new  gas  because  you  have 
already  got  all  of  these  existing  stocks." 

So,  let  us  not  get  ourselves  into  that 
vicious  circle.  All  we  want  is  a  com- 
petent and  credible  capability  in  this 
field  which  will  deter  any  Soviet  chemical 
warfare  attack.  If  we  can  ever  get  the 
agreement  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  talks  about 
a  good  agreement,  an  enforceable  agree- 
ment, then  fine.  I  would  be  all  for  It 
But  until  such  an  agreement  materializes, 
let  us  make  sure  that  we  have  a  reliable 
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and  usable  capability  to  deter  the  very 
obvious  capablUty  which  the  Soviets 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  Israeli  war. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  j-ield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Do  we  have  any  of  the 
defensive  capabilities  the  gentleman 
spoke  about  seeing  over  in  Israel ;  the  de- 
fensive capability? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  have  as  good  a  capability  as  we  saw 
In  Israel,  no. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Should  we  not  be  spend- 
ing our  money  on  that,  defensive  ability 
then? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hicks  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Stratton  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  agree  that  we  ought  to  spend  some 
money  on  Improving  our  defensive  ca- 
pabilities, but  I  think  these  people  have 
been  agitating  about  chemical  warfare 
over  the  past  4  years  as  though  it  was 
even  more  terrible  than  nuclear  warfare, 
have  in  effect  destroyed,  in  my  judgment. 
our  entire  offensive  capability.  So  I  think 
our  first  priority  should  be  to  rebuild 
that  offensive  capability. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Where  Is  the  gentleman 
going  to  do  the  deterring  of  Russia?  In 
this  country  or  over  in  Europe? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  We  are  going  to  de- 
ter them  wherever  they  might  undertake 
to  use  such  a  weapon;  but  If  we  cannot 
even  use  these  supplies,  then  obviously 
thev  are  not  going  to  deter  the  Soviets. 
Mr.  HICKS.  So  our  deterrent  Is  over 
in  Europe  right  now,  on  our  forward 
bases? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  assume  some 
of  It  is  over  there,  but  I  think  a  good  deal 
of  it  Is  back  here.  The  trouble  Is.  if  we 
ever  need  It  over  there,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  get  it  over.  After  all.  many  Mem- 
bers have  been  telling  us  that  we  ought 
to  keep  our  NATO  forces  back  here  and 
move  them  over  to  Europe  only  when 
they  are  needed  so  that  we  do  not  spend 
too  much  of  our  money  abroad. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STIIATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  not  agree  with  me  that 
It  would  be  preferable  to  spend  this 
amount  for  defenses  against  chemical 
warfare  rather  than  offensive  capability? 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Let  me  answer  the 
gentleman's  question.  I  do  not  think  it 
makes  any  more  sense  to  put  all  of  our 
money  into  defense  against  chemical  war- 
fare than  it  does  to  put  all  of  our  money 
into  ABM's.  Our  best  defense  against 
nuclear  war  is  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  got  a  strong  offense.  I  think  the 
same  thing  applies  in  chemical  warfare. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  As  I  said  eariler, 
while  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  defense 
against  nuclear  war.  Is  it  not  equally  nec- 
essary to  have  a  defense  against  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare?  To  spend 
money  for  offensive  capability  and  not 
provide  money  for  defetise,  I  believe  Is  an 
error. 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Mabok 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked 
for  the  additional  2  minutes  in  order  to 
discuss  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. If  I  may,  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  completing  the  bill. 

We  have  an  amendment  to  reduce 
funds  for  Vietnam  that  will  be  offered 
and  another  overall  amendment  to  re- 
duce the  funds  In  the  bill.  Otherwise,  I 
know  of  no  additional  amendment  to  be 
offered.  Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  we 
can  move  toward  the  completion  of  the 
consideration  of  this  measure  before  too 
long  a  period  of  time. 

Getting  to  the  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  chemical  nerve  gas,  I  think  we 
all  shudder  when  we  think  of  it.  We  wish 
that  there  could  be  no  nerve  gas  In  the 
world,  and  one  of  the  purposes  of  hav- 
ing this  $5.8  million  In  this  bill  Is  to  help 
move  toward  a  time  when  there  can  be  a 
reUable  agreement  with  respect  to  out- 
lawing nerve  gas. 

We  say  here  in  the  report: 

It  Is  the  committee  view  that  this  project 
should  be  funded  pending  the  outcome  of 
negotiations  at  the  conference  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Dlsaimament  In  Geneva  seeking 
a  ban  of  chemical  weapons. 

This  is  what  we  need  to  do.  We  need 
to  secure  a  ban  on  chemical  weapons. 

I  assume  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  providing 
these  funds  will  help  us  move  toward  a 
decision  at  Geneva  with  respect  to  this 
problem,  but  I  would  think  that  it  would 
be  helpful  In  doing  so. 

I  realize  that  It  would  be  hard  to  en- 
force. One  can  enforce  certain  types  of 
agreements  by  the  use  of  satellites  and  so 
forth.  However,  I  do  not  know  for  sure 
how  anyone  would  enforce  an  agreement 
with  respect  to  the  production  of  nerve 
gas,  but  I  would  hope  a  way  could  be 
found  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  I  would  just  say  that  I  be- 
lieve that  our  negotiator  would  be  In  a 
better  position  if  we  established  an 
awareness,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  who  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  nerve 
gas  efforts,  in  my  opinion,  that  we  pro- 
pose to  proceed  unless  a  reliable  agree- 
ment can  be  reached. 

Let  me  say  that  in  the  interest  of 
safety,  we  ought  to  find  a  way  to  dLspose 
of  the  old  nerve  gas  that  we  have,  which 
is  so  dangerous.  It  cannot  be  transported 
with  adequate  safety.  It  is  a  hazard.  We 
need  somehow  to  get  rid  of  It.  But  If  we 
are  going  to  have  nerve  gas,  we  should 
have  the  kind  that  is  transportable. 

The  thing  about  the  binary  gas  Is  that 
it  is  not  toxic  unless  the  chemicals  are 
combined,  and  it  is  not  combined  until 
it  Is  actually  used.  It  Is  far  superior 
to  current  supplies. 

I  shall  try  to  limit  further  debate  In 
In  order  that  we  may  move  on  with  this 
bill  and  conclude  it  ttils  evening. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  suggested 
here  by  a  previous  speaker  that  we  need 
this  new  binary  system  In  order  to  help 
deter  the  Russians.  But  one  of  the  things 


that  was  not  pointed  out,  at  least  not  suf- 
ficiently clearly,  in  my  Judgment,  is  the 
fact  that  this  gas  Is  going  to  be  stored 
not  in  Europe,  which  is  about  the  only 
place  where  it  can  be  used,  but  right  here 
in  the  United  States. 

NATO  does  not  want  it.  The  NATO 
countries  do  not  want  It  stored  In  Europe, 
and  they  are  going  to  put  up  one  helluva 
fight  to  keep  it  from  being  stored  there. 

I  do  not  understand  why  It  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  proceed  this  year  to  deter 
the  Russians  when  there  is  no  practical 
possibility  of  deplojing  it  in  such  a  way 
that  it  can  be  used  with  any  immediate 
effect  against  a  potential  Russian  attack. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  chairman 
of  my  committee  that  another  purpose 
of  the  funding  in  this  bill  is  to  help  secure 
an  agreement  on  chemical  warfare.  But 
the  fact  is  that  the  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  DUarmament  Agency, 
Dr.  Ikle.  has  Indicated  that  far  from 
serving  that  end,  it  would  in  fact  provide 
an  obstacle  to  achieving  agreement  on 
this  very  dangerous  subject. 

What  we  are  being  asked  to  approve 
here  is  a  $9.8  million  item,  a  program 
which  our  NATO  allies  do  not  want,  one 
which  could  help  eliminate  our  chances 
of  reaching  effective  International  limi- 
tations on  chemical  weapons. 

Mr.  C:hairman,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  those  considerations  would  require 
that  we  just  lay  this  aside  for  a  year. 
The  authors  of  this  amendment,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  HiCKS> 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Z.\BtocKi)  who  is  hardly  a  dove  and  I 
are  suggesting  not  that  we  eliminate  this 
program,  not  that  we  do  not  forevermore 
develop  binaries,  but  simply  that  we  lay 
it  aside  for  a  year,  that  we  take  the  word 
of  the  Disarmament  Agency  and  lay  it 
aside  for  a  year  to  see  whether  or  not 
during  that  time  we  can  achieve  an  In- 
ternational agreement.  It  seems  to  me 
that  makes  sense. 

What  is  the  hurry?  What  is  the  Im- 
mediate and  pressing  need?  I  do  not  see 
It.  I  do  not  think  any  Member  here  can 
point  it  out. 

Once  this  genie  is  out  of  the  bottle. 
it  Is  going  to  be  far  more  difBcult  to  stuff 
it  in  again  than  If  we  never  let  it  get  out 
in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  difficult  on 
this  fioor  to  achieve  S5  million  or  $6  mil- 
lion or  $7  million  for  programs  that  are 
of  unquestioned  value.  We  had  to  prac- 
tically beg,  borrow,  and  steal  to  get  a 
measly  S13  million  in  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  bill  to  provide  that  we  can 
test  14  chemicals  that  are  used  every 
day  by  workers  here  In  the  industries  of 
the  United  States,  chemicals  which  are 
known  to  be  toxic,  chemicals  which  are 
known  to  be  cancer-causing. 

We  only  have  three  chemicals  In  this 
country  for  which  standards  are  estab- 
lished. It  is  hard  as  blazes  to  get  $13 
million  or  $14  million  for  something  like 
that. 

How,  then,  when  money  is  no  hard  to 
come  by.  can  this  House  approve  a  $5.8 
million  item  like  this,  one  which  is  of 
such  questionable  value  and  one  which 
the  Disarmament  Agency  Itself  sass  will 
provide  an  obstacle  in  our  attempts  to 
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reach  international  agreement  on  chemi- 
cal warfare? 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  there  wiU  be  no  harm 
in  allowine  us  to  wait  a  year  to  see  what 
the  negotiators  can  do.  Let  us  do  It. 

Mi^.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rlM  In  support  of  the  amendment  to 
delete  S5.8  million  to  Improve  the  chem- 
ical production  and  LAP  facility  at  Pine 
Bluff  Arsenal  for  production  of  a  155- 
mlllimeter  binary  projectile. 

Last  October.  Immediately  prior  to 
the  House  Armed  Servcies  Committee 
hearings  on  nerve  gas  storage  and  trans- 
portation, the  Army  provided  several 
members  with  a  memo  that  explained 
the  binarj-  concept  of  chemical  muni- 
tions and  announced  the  selection  of  Pine 
Bluff  Arsenal  as  a  site  to  produce  one  of 
the  che.mical  components  of  binary 
weapons  The  Army's  rationale  for  the 
new  nen  e  gas  weapons  stemmed  in  part 
from  public  concern  over  the  storage  of 
mustard  gas.  phosgene,  and  GB  at  the 
Roclcy  Mountain  Arsenal  just  10  miles 
from  the  center  of  Denver.  The  new  bi- 
nary concept  would  allow  the  relatively 
safe  and  separate  stockpiling  of  the  wea- 
pons' two  chemical  components,  neither 
of  which  is  lethal  by  itself. 

But  while  the  reason  for  the  Army's 
move  would  be  to  protect  our  own  neigh- 
borhoods from  disaster  and  to  deflate 
domestic  outcries,  its  decision  to  produce 
blnar\-  nerve  gas  weapons  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  any  hope  of  an  International 
agreement  on  the  control  of  chemical 
weapons. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  the  arguments 
to  defer  congressional  approval  of  a  pro- 
duction decision  for  binary  nene  gas 
weapons  are  overwhelming. 

The  $58  million  asked  for  binaries 
this  year  is  only  the  small  wedge  of  a 
program  that  is  estimated  to  cost  be- 
tween 1  5  to  S2  billion.  The  new  binary 
nerve  gas  concept  has  not  been  ade- 
quately tested  and.  In  fact,  may  prove  to 
be  less  effective  than  the  system  it  is  de- 
signed to  replace.  There  is  no  urgent 
need  to  move  binaries  from  the  research 
and  development  phase  to  the  produc- 
tion phase  By  the  Army's  own  estimates, 
there  are  approximately  50  million 
pounds  of  nerve  gas  currently  In  stock 
and  moEt  is  in  bulk  storage  with  an  In- 
deflnlte  useful  life. 

Congressional  approval  of  these  funds  for 
binaries  wui  Jeopardize  any  hope  for  an  In- 
ternational agreement  of  the  control  of 
chemical  neapona  Mr.  Fred  C.  Ikle.  Director 
of  the  Arma  Control  and  DLsarmanient 
Agency,  has  warned  Congress  that  production 
or  binaries  would  undermine  efforts  to  con- 
trol chemical  warfare.  Just  a  month  ago  at 
the  Moscow  summit,  the  President  and  Mr. 
Brezhnev  agreed  to  seek  early  progress  on 
an  agreement  "dealing  with  the  moet  dan- 
gerous leTbal  means  of  chemical  warfare." 
And  after  a  long  period  of  stagnation,  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment tn  Geneva  has  made  progress  toward 
an  accurd  But  while  binaries  add  little  to 
our  antlchemical  warfare  deterrent,  they  do 


significantly  add  to  the  verification  problem 
which  has  been  a  major  scumbling  block  In 
reaching  an  agreement. 

Furthermore,  If  we  proceed  with  produc- 
tion of  binary  nerve  gas  weapons — a  move 
which  would  place  the  United  States  In  a 
position  of  advocating  chemical  warfare — 
we  would  encourage  proliferation  of  nerve 
gas  weapons.  There  Is  much  apprehension  in 
Geneva  and  elsewhere  that  binary  chemical 
weapons  would  become  the  "poor  man's 
atom  liomb."  They  are  of  far  greater  military 
significance  to  smaller  countries  than  to 
larger  ones,  and,  given  their  much  heralded 
ease  of  manufacture  and  transport,  pressures 
to  produce  bmarles  would  eventually  become 
severe. 

We  are  a  great  nation  that  has  always  had 
a  heritage  based  upon  the  principle  that 
every  human  life  Is  a  thmg  of  value.  Nerve 
gas  weapons  are  designed  to  exterminate  a 
population,  not  win  ground,  liberate,  con- 
vert, or  pacify.  Because  there  is  no  Immedi- 
ate requirement  for  another  generation  of 
nerve  gas  weapons  and  In  light  of  efforts  at 
the  Conference  of  the  Comnuttee  on  Dis- 
armament In  Geneva  to  control  chemical 
weapons.  It  Is  my  strong  belief  that  congres- 
sional approval  of  these  production  funds  Is 
totally  unjustified.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support    this   amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  debate  began  I  secured  the  privilege 
of  all  Members  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  this  blU.  I 
wonder  now  if  I  might  propose  that  all 
debate  close  on  this  amendment  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  amendments  thereto  conclude  at 
5:40  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  amendments  there- 
to conclude  at  5:45  pjn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  made  will  be  recognized  for  2 
minutes  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  'Mr.  Deilenback). 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dickin- 
son yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Delleh- 

BACK.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
disappointed  to  note  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  deleted  $43.6  mUUon 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  procurement  of  128 
UH-IH  helicopters  and  19  CH-47C  hell- 
copters  for  the  Army. 

Helicopters  are  the  heart  of  the  Army's 

alrmoblUty  concept  and   the  DH-IH 

Huey— and  the  CH-47C— Chinook— 
presently  are  the  backbone  of  the  hell- 
copter  force.  The  Huey  helicopter  is  used 
as  the  primary  troop  assault  and  acro- 
medlcal  evacuation  helicopter  and  the 
Chinook  is  used  to  move  artillery  and 
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other  large  Items  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies for  the  front  line  soldier.  It  Is  es- 
sential, Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  author- 
ized acquisition  objective  for  both 
helicopters  be  maintained  at  or  near  100 
percent  to  Insure  that  the  Army  has 
superior  alrmobUlty  over  enemy  forces 
In  the  future. 

The  information  I  have — contrary  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee's  conten- 
tion—is that  the  purchase  of  128  Huey 
helicopters  will  not  put  the  Army  over  Its 
authorized  acquisition  objective.  For  ex- 
ample, this  projection  of  AAO  fill  in- 
cludes 49  of  the  substandard  UH-lB 
helicopters,  an  early  version  of  the  CH- 
IH.  In  addition,  new  missions  and  force 
structure  Increases  are  planned  which 
will  place  additional  demands  on  the 
utility  helicopter  available  assets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  present  we  have  only 
one  souree  for  obtaining  the  DH-IH.  The 
production  line  Is  currently  nmnlng  at 
the  rate  of  17  per  month.  A  minimum 
economical  sustaining  rate  of  10  per 
month  is  required  for  fiscal  year  1975.  If 
this  production  line  ts  closed,  then  2 
years  would  be  required  to  reestablish 
It— at  a  cost  of  $2  to  $4  million.  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  take  this  risk  at  a  time 
when  we  have  no  viable  replacement  for 
the  Huey. 

The  committee  report  Indicates  that 
the  Army's  present  inventory  of  DH-IH 
helicopters  will  be  sutBclent  to  carry  us 
to  the  Introduction  date  of  the  utility 
tactical  transport  aircraft  system— 
UTTAS.  However.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
presently  only  in  the  beginning  stages  of 
engineering  development  of  the  UTTAS 
and  there  will  be  no  slgtUflcant  produc- 
tion until  at  least  1981.  What  If  we  have 
a  situation  develop  with  UTTAS  that  we 
had  with  the  Cheyenne  helicopter  and 
have  to  cancel  the  entire  program? 

There  is  a  similar  situation  with  the 
CH-47C  helicopter  which  was  deleted 
from  the  bill.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  Army  wait  until  an  im- 
proved Chinook  helicopter  is  available. 
However,  the  program  undertaken  by  the 
Army  to  Improve  the  maintainability, 
reliability,  survivability  and  safety  of 
CH-47A  B  models  of  the  helicopter  is 
just  getting  underway.  According  to  my 
information,  reliance  on  the  contem- 
plated modernization  program  tvill  result 
in  no  Improvement  to  the  medium  life 
fleet  until  fiscal  year  1980.  Then,  there 
will  be  an  aggravation  of  the  shortage 
while  the  modernization  takes  place. 
Also,  not  all  of  the  CH-47A'5  can  be  mod- 
ernized. Many  of  them  will  be  too  old  or 
configured  In  such  a  manner  that  mod- 
ernization is  uneconomical. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  a  rare  case  when  I 
disagree  with  our  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee when  It  comes  to  funds  for  na- 
tional defense.  In  this  instance,  however, 
I  believe  they  have  made  two  unwise  de- 
cisions which  may  have  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  Army's  ability  to  perform  its 
ml.'ision.  I  hope  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  look  at  this  situation  again 
before  the  defense  appropriation  bill 
comes  back  to  the  House  from  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
yielding  me  the  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Hicks)  to  strike  the 
$5.8  million  In  this  bill  intended  for  the 
construction  of  a  binary  chemical  muni- 
tions production  facility  at  the  Pine 
Bluff  Arsenal  in  Arkansas,  and  comment 
briefly  on  the  importance  of  bmary  muni- 
tions in  our  defense  arsenal  at  this  time. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  appropriation 
of  this  money  to  go  ahead  with  binaries 
would  be  the  first  step  down  a  long  road 
of  new  production  In  the  field  of  chemical 
weapons  for  the  United  States.  What  we 
are  considering,  therefore,  is  a  major  de- 
cision on  the  direction  of  our  chemical 
weapons  policies. 

The  military  would  argue  that  the 
funds  we  are  talking  about  are  only  for 
preproductlon  planning  and  the  purchase 
of  long-leadtime  items.  The  moneys  con- 
tained In  this  bill  will  not  finance  the 
actual  production  of  binaries  this  year — 
they  will  set  up  the  facilities  and  equip- 
ment necessarj'  for  the  future  production 
of  these  weapons.  As  far  as  I  can  deter- 
mine from  the  Arm}',  there  may  be  some 
building  of  shell  ca.'ses  to  contain  the 
chemicals,  but  these  can  be  used  for 
other  purposes.  If  not  utilized  for  bina- 
ries 

These  points  are  true.  TWs.  however, 
would  be  a  beginning — the  foundation 
for  next  year's  production— and  our  ap- 
proval of  the  $5.8  million  would,  In  fact, 
be  our  endorsement  of  the  binary  muni- 
tions program.  I  fully  agree  with  an 
argument  expressed  last  week  in  a  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  that— 

Generally,  the  program  poses  to  Congress 
perhaps  Its  first  good  opportunity — and  If 
missed.  Its  last  opportumty  for  a  long  time — 
to  breol!  the  monopoly  which  special  Inter- 
ests in  the  Pentagon  have  maintained  for 
a  full  generation  over  the  nauon'a  poUclea 
on  CW. 

Surely  this  Is  the  wrong  time  to  begin 
a  new  CW  program.  Yesterday  the  House 
overwhelmhigly  passed  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  three  things:  First,  the  quick 
ratification  of  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol 
prohibiting  the  use  of  chemical  and  bi- 
ological weapons  In  warfare;  second,  the 
resolution  of  a  disagreement  between  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  administration  on  whether  her- 
bicides and  Irritant  gases  should  be  in- 
cluded in  that  protocol  so  that  they  could 
move  ahead  with  ratification,  and  third, 
a  comprehensive  review  of  American  pol- 
icies in  regard  to  chemical  weapons.  I 
refer  my  colleagues  to  the  excellent  re- 
Port  and  recommendations  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  connec- 
tion «lth  that  resolution— In  particular, 
the  concerns  expressed  by  the  committee 
on  beginning  binary  production. 

I  would  also  refer  my  colleagues  to  the 
hearings  on  U.S.  chemical  warfare  policy 
conducted  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee before  reporting  the  resolution.  A 
number  of  Important  potats  were 
brought  out  In  those  hearings  which  bear 
on  today's  decision.  The  first  Is  that  the 
'™''"'stration  is  currently  Involved  In 
tue  kind  of  comprehensive  review  called 


for  in  our  resolution.  I  quote  from  com- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Amos  Jordan.  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Se- 
curity Affairs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, who  said: 

At  this  Junctiu-e  we  are  m  the  midst  of 
a  very  comprehensive  recently  Initiated  re- 
view. I  would  expect  this  review  to  be  con- 
sumated  In  the  relatively  near  future.  I 
think  It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  results  of 
the  review  wUl  not  be  available  lor  a  few 
months. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  learn  that  this 
matter  is  being  reviewed.  But.  If  this  is 
the  case,  then  it  seems  most  unwise  foi 
us  to  approve  a  new  program  before  this 
review  is  concluded  and  a  final  determi- 
nation is  made  on  exactly  what  our  CW 
policy  should  be. 

A  second  point,  which  Is  related  to  the 
review  being  undertaken.  Is  the  actual 
need  for  binaries  In  our  chemical  arsenal. 
As  was  brought  out  In  the  hearings,  the 
primar>-  philosophy  behind  the  mainte- 
nance of  chemical  stockpiles  is  that  they 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  the  use  by  any 
other  nation  of  chemical  weapons 
against  us.  Questioning  of  the  DOD  wit- 
ness failed  to  clarify  whether  we  are  in 
an  mferior  position  to  the  Soviets  in  tliis 
regard.  But  It  did  become  apparent  that 
we  do  have  an  adequate  supply  for  deter- 
rent purposes. 

One  comment  on  the  need  for  binaries 
made  by  Mr.  Jordan  was  that — 

We  need  versatility  In  our  stockpue  and 
the  present  mix  of  weapons  In  the  stocknile 
is  not  necessarily  optimal  for  the  require- 
ments ahead. 

The  real  questions  here  are  hew  much 
do  we  really  need  a  deterrent  and  whj' 
we  should  change  our  present  stockpiles, 
other  than  for  versatility?  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  another  area  which  would 
be  best  determined  within  this  compre- 
hensive review  we  have  talked  about  and 
that  a  miUt-iry  decision  prior  to  the  con- 
clusion of  that  review  is  unjustified. 

Third,  and  most  importantly.  It  be- 
came etident  during  the  hearings  that 
the  commencement  of  a  binaries  produc- 
tion program  could  do  injury  to  our  cur- 
rent negotiations  for  the  control  of 
chemical  weapons  in  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  at  Ge- 
neva. Dr.  Fred  Ikle.  the  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
was  questioned  about  the  effect  of  btaary 
production  on  the  negotiations  and 
replied : 

It  is  my  duty  to  consider  the  arms  control 
Implications  of  our  policies  and  also  to  sdvlse 
Congress  on  arms  control  policies.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  as  I  have  mentioned 
on  previous  occasions,  that  at  this  time  we 
need  not  go  ahead  with  new  production  of 
chemical  weapons,  binary  or  otherwise. 

He  further  said : 

At  this  time,  the  pros  and  con  come  out 
In  favor  of  not  going  mto  production. 

And  again  he  repeated — 

My  personal  Judgment  Is  that  the  ansa 
control  considerations  argue  against  chemical 
arms  production  at  this  time. 

Another  very  important  point  to  con- 
sider In  connection  with  the  Geneva  CCD 
negotiations  is  the  statement  made  by 
President  Ni.xon  -ind  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev  In  section  11  of  their  Joint  com- 
munique on  July  3  In  Moscow.  I  quote: 


Both  Sides  reaffirmed  their  interest  in  an 
effective  international  agreement  which 
would  exclude  from  the  arsenals  of  states 
such  dangerous  Instruments  of  mass  destruc- 
tion as  chemical  weapons.  Desiring  to  con- 
tribute to  early  progress  In  this  direction, 
the  USA  and  the  USSR  agreed  to  consider  a 
Joint  Initiative  In  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  with  respect  to 
the  conclusion,  as  a  first  step,  of  an  Inter- 
national Convention  dealing  with  the  most 
dangerous,  lethal  means  of  chemical  warfare. 

Where  is  the  consistency  if  we  now 
give  the  go  ahead  on  bmaries? 

One  last  comment  on  the  negotiations 
Is  that  we  are  currently  deadlocked  be- 
cause of  an  Inability  to  agree  on  means 
of  verification.  Binaries  can  be  produced 
in  much  simpler  facilities  in  a  way  that 
could,  in  fact,  compound  the  problems  of 
verification.  To  throw  this  additional 
burden  on  our  negotiators  is  unfair  and 
unsound. 

I  would  add  that  I  strongly  support  the 
Geneva  negotiations  and  the  treaties  re- 
ferred to  in  yesterday's  resolution.  If  the 
United  States  is  to  assume  the  moral 
world  leadership  that  I  believe  is  our 
responsibility,  then  we  must  do  all  we 
can  to  make  these  negotiations  success- 
ful. In  my  opinion.  S5.8  million  for  bi- 
naries Kill  not  embrace  our  chances  of 
doing  so. 

We  all  recall  that  the  recently  passed 
military  procurement  authorization  for 
1975  contained  about  $5  million  for  re- 
search and  development  In  the  field  of 
binary  chemical  munitions.  I  have  no 
qualms  about  that.  Researeh  is  impor- 
tant and  wll].  In  my  opinion,  both  serve 
as  an  adequate  bargaining  chip  in  arms 
negotiations  and  ako  meet  our  deterrent 
needs.  But  let  us  now  draw  the  line  at 
research  as  far  as  binaries  are  concerned. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  move  into  pro- 
duction. I  again  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendment  and  strike  these 
funds  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  w1U 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellihbacki  on  the 
splendid  statement  the  gentleman  has 
just  made.  I  also  wish  to  state  that  I 
support  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Davis  > . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  oppose  this  amendment.  If  this 
were — and  the  inferences  that  we  have 
heard  here  in  most  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  are  that  it  is — if  this 
were  for  the  production  of  binary  chemi- 
cal artillery  I  think  I  would  feel  the  same 
way  as  do  the  proponents  of  thLs  amend- 
ment, but  that  Is  not  what  it  Is.  When 
we  talk  about  deterrents,  all  we  have  here 
in  this  bill  Is  the  preparation  of  the 
facilities  at  some  future  time  for  produc- 
tion if  at  some  later  time  we  in  this  Con- 
gress decide  to  go  ahead  with  that  pro- 
duction. 

I  think  that  the  development  of  the 
facilities,  and  the  acquiring  of  some  of 
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the  leadtlme  Items  that  are  required  In 
order  to  be  ready  to  go  Into  procurement 
to  go  into  production,  II  we  so  decide  at 
a  later  time.  Is  the  signiflcance  of  the 
item  that  is  here  In  this  bill.  We  have 
no  sale,  up-to-date  stockpile  of  this  type 
of  weapon  of  ani'  kind.  Binary  is  a  safe 
means  of  giving  us  some  modern  capa- 
bility In  this  area  without  producing  it, 
without  procuring  it.  and  I  think  that  is 
the  significance  of  what  we  are  talking 
about  here. 

I  think  we  would,  indeed,  be  foolish  If 
we  did  not  provide  ourselves  with  the 
facilities  that  would  make  it  possible  to 
go  Into  procurement,  to  go  into  produc- 
tion, at  some  later  time  if  we  decide  to 
do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clmlr  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Washington   (Mr 

HXCKS). 

Mr.  HICKS.  I  just  want  to  make  two 
points,  Mr.  Chairman:  No.  1,  We  have 
ongoing  negotiations  right  now.  Are  we 
going  to  stop,  as  this  will  be  the  first 
step  In  a  new  generation  of  nerve  gas 
weapons?  How  does  that  strike  the  Mem- 
bers when  we  are  talking  about  cutting 
out  all  chemical  warfare  completely?  No. 
2.  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Russians 
have  any  binaries.  They  have  the  same 
kind  of  nerve  gas  that  we  have  stock- 
piled, and  we  have  sufficient  to  deter 
them  and  continue  our  talks  with  a  view 
to  discontinuing  the  use  of  all  nerve  gas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  fMr  Za- 

BLOCKI). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  reply  to  a  statement  made  here  that 
we  are  unilaterally  disarming  on  chemi- 
cal warfare.  This  slmplv  is  not  at  all 
true.  I  would  be  the  last  to  advocate  that. 
It  was  also  stated  that  going  ahead  with 
the  binary  system  would  enlmnce  our 
negotiating  position  at  CCD.  I  submit 
that  the  very  people  who  are  our  rep- 
resentatives at  CCD  in  Geneva  maintain 
that  going  ahead  with  this  binary  pro- 
gram would  make  It  much  more  dlfDcult 
for  them. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  was  stated 
that  we  need  the  binary  program  ready 
for  production.  But  should  there  be  an 
agreement,  I  might  say,  let  us  think,  what 
a  waste:  what  a  waste. 

Last,  it  was  clearly  stated  before  our 
subcommittee  that  there  is  no  need  for 
this  program.  The  need  was  clearly  re- 
futed. Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Hicks). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Zablocki) 
there  were — ayes,  51,  noes  62. 

RECOEDED   VOTE 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  wag  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were— ayes  214,  noes  186, 
not  voting  34,  as  follows : 
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I  Bon  No.  4511 
ATES— 214 


Abzug 
Adams 

Addsbbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
AnderBOD,  QI 
Annunzlo 
ArmstrODg 
Asbbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badlllo 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blester 
Blngbam 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
BrlnUey 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mlcb. 
BroybUl,  N.C. 
Bucbanoo 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton.  John 


Proehllcb 

Gaydos 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

GInn 

Goodtlng 

Grasso 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gude 

Guyer 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Haona 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

HelstoskI 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungatc 
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Burton,  Phillip  Johnson,  Colo 


Byron 
Carney.  Ohio 
C'.erk 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collins.  111. 

Cont« 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Cronin 

Culver 

Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V 
Daniel&on 
Delaney 
Deilenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Drtnan 
Diiiski 
r'u  Pont 
Eckhardt 


Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kartb 

Kasunmeler 

Koch 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leegett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

Mcconnaclt 

McDade 

McKay 

McKtnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Martin,  N.C. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Maz^oM 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 


Ed  wards.  Calif .  Metcalfe 
Eilbcrg  Mexvlnsky 


Erienborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn 

Paacell    * 

Findley 

Flyni 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Fraser 

Frenjrel 


Abdnor 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Bafoilfi 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 
BevUI 
Blackburn 
Bores 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brawn,  Ohio 
BroyhUI.  Va. 
Burgener 
Burke.  Pla. 


Mlnlsh 
Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 
Mlzell 
Moakler 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mother 

MOSE 

Murtha 
Ntx 
Obey 
CHara 
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Burleson.  Tex. 
Butler 
Camp 
Carter 
Cfljsey.  Tejc. 
Ccderberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
clawBOn,  Del 
Cochran 
Collier 
ColUns,  TeK. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Crane 
Daniel,  D4n 
Daniel.  Robert 

w.  Jr. 
DaTli,  8.0. 


O'Neill 

Patten 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pike 

Pritchard 

Qule 

RailBback 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rlnaldo 

RoblfiOn,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Saraaln 

Sar  banes 

SchneebeU 

Schroeder 

Bebellufi 

Selberllng 

Shipley 
Shriver 

Skubltz 

Smitb,  Iowa 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Wis 
Stokes 
Studds 

Thompson,  N  J. 
Thone 
Tlernan 
Towell.  Nev. 
Traxler 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorito 
Whalen 
White 
WidnaU 
WUson. 
Charles  H.. 
Calif. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  HI. 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Oarza 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dom 

Duncan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Fiiher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Fountain 

Prelinghuyaen 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Getty  s 

Oilman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gubser 

Haley 


Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanraban 
Harsha 
H6bcrt 
Henderson 
HUUs 
Hlnsfaaw 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif, 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Kazan 
Kemp 
Ketch  urn 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Lagomarsino 
Landgrebe 
Lent 
Long,  La. 
LOtt 

McConister 

McEwen 

McFall 

MBdlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls.  0«. 


Michel 

MUford 

MUler 

MUlB 

MlnshaU,  Ohio 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moll  Oban 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murphy,  m. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
Nat  Cher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Pepper 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  m. 
Price.  Tex. 
QuUIen 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Rogers 
Rose 

Rostenkowskl 
Rousselot 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Sboup 
Shtister 


Stkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Symzns 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thornton 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  s.c. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zlon 


Alexander 

Biargl 

Braf-co 

Broomfleld 

BurlUon.  Mo. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Chlsbolm 

Clay 

Davis,  Ob. 

DlRirs 

Downing 
Flsb 
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Fulton 

Gray 

Ounter 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

aollfleld 

Kuyfcendall 

Landrum 

MrSpadden 

Nedzl 

Owens 

Podell 


Randall 

Rarlck 

Rlegle 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Scherle 

Stuckey 

Symington 

ndall 

Waldle 

Young,  Alaska 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
RE3EABCH,  Development,  Test,  akd 
Evaluation,  Aih  Pohce 

For  expenses  necessary  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied scientific  research,  development.  teBt, 
and  evaluation,  including  maintenance,  re- 
habilitation, lease,  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  as  authorized  by  law; 
$3,377,317,000,  to  remain  available  for  obU- 
gatton  until  June  30. 1976. 

AUEtTOMENT    OFFERED    BY    KS.  AaZVO 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ms.  Abzug:  Page  34. 
Una  23,  strike  out  *'3.377,317.000"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "3,207.817.000." 

Page  24.  line  24,  change  the  period  to  a 
colon  and  insert  Immediately  thereafter  the 
following  new  clause:  "Prorided.  however, 
That  no  funds  appropriated  hereunder  shall 
be  expended  for  any  of  the  following  pro- 
grams designed  to  build  counterforce  capa- 
bilities: Terminally  Guided  MARVs;  Im- 
proved Yield  on  Mlnuteman  m  (Mark-12A 
Warhead) ;  Improved  Guidance  on  Bflnute- 
man  ni;  Increased  MIHV's  on  Minuteman 
m  (PAVE  PEPPER);  Missile  Performance 
Measurement  System  for  Mlnuteman;  and 
Advanced  ICBM  Technology." 


Auffmt  6,  197 i 
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Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  included 
In  this  bill  are  approximately  $170  mil- 
lion in  researcli  and  development  funds 
for  so-called  counterforce  programs.  Tliis 
seems  a  small  amoimt  in  contrast  to  the 
billions  we  are  being  asked  to  approve  for 
the  Pentagon's  overall  spending.  But  al- 
though the  dollar  cost  in  this  case  ap- 
pears to  be  comparatively  minimal,  it 
will  hoolc  us  into  future  expenditures  of 
billions  of  dollars  that  cannot  be  justified 
by  any  measure  of  conunon  sense  or  ra- 
tignallty. 

We  have  this  year  the  highest  mili- 
tary budget  in  our  history.  Our  people 
are  burdened  with  runaway  inflation. 
We  are  told  that  we  must  reduce  ex- 
penditures. Yet  at  the  same  time  we  are 
asked  to  vote  for  a  seemingly  Innocent 
research  and  development  program  that 
will  wind  up  costing  us  billions  of  dollars 
and  that  Is  not  In  any  way  essential  to 
the  security  of  our  Nation.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  will  set  off  a  new  and  more  dan- 
gerous arms  race  at  a  time  when  most  of 
the  world  is  at  peace  and  when  detente 
offers  the  hope  that  both  sides  can  begin 
to  cut  back  on  these  staggeringly  expen- 
sive arms  programs  that  are  aimed  at 
mutual  destruction. 

We  are  told  that  these  counterforce 
programs  are  intended  to  Increase  the 
accuracy  of  our  Mlnuteman  lH  land- 
based  ICBM's,  double  their  yield,  and  de- 
velop MARV,  a  terminally  guided  ma- 
neuverable  reentry  vehicle  with  pin- 
point accuracy. 

What  this  represents  is  a  change  In 
our  nuclear  strategy,  enabling  us  to  de- 
stroy Soviet  defenses  as  well  as  cities. 
This  change  adds  nothing  to  our  secu- 
rity. Increases  the  danger  of  war.  and 
prohibits  a  meaningful  agreement  on 
arms  limitation.  The  amendment  I  pro- 
pose would  strike  these  funds  as  unnec- 
essary and  provocative. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  have  avoided 
nuclear  war  because  of  the  knowledge 
that  either  side  cotUd  retaliate  with  dev- 
astating force.  Now  Secretary  Schles- 
Inger  proposes  to  change  this  policy  of 
"mutual  assured  destruction"  to  one  of 
"counterforce  capability." 

In  reality  this  means  shifting  Ameri- 
can military  strategy  to  flrst-strike  cap- 
ability, with  the  impUed  threat  that  this 
Nation  could  attack  first  with  such  dev- 
astating force  that  it  would  prevent  the 
Soviet  Union  from  retaliating.  Obviously, 
such  a  policy  can  only  serve  to  alarm  the 
Soviet  Union  into  speeding  up  its  own 
first-strike  capacity.  This  is  madness 
compounded. 

The  Soviets  depend  primarily  tor 
their  defense  upon  land-based  ICBM's  In 
"hardened"  silos,  encased  in  concrete. 
The  one  thing  we  cannot  do  now  with 
expectation  of  complete  success  is  to  di- 
rectly hit  these  missiles,  although  we 
can  come  close  enough  to  knock  some 
out.  Upgrading  our  ability  to  destroy 
them  with  pin-point  accuracy  will  upset 
the  mutual  understanding  that  neither 
nation  will  carry  out  a  flrst-strike.  If 
Secretary  Schlesinger  is  correct  In  say- 
ing that  "perception"  of  strength  Is  Im- 
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portant,  how  can  the  Soviet  Union  per- 
ceive this  policy  switch  as  anything  but 
a  new  intention  on  our  part  to  attack 
first? 

Senator  McInttke,  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  B.  It  D.  Subcommittee 
and  a  leading  opponent  of  counterforce 
programs,  opposes  this  counterforce 
program.  It  came  very  close  to  being  de- 
feated In  the  Senate  authorization.  This 
Is  what  he  says  about  the  counterforce 
program: 

It  wui  put  a  hair  trigger  on  nuclear  war. 
The  stable  nuclear  peac«  that  the  world 
has  enjoyed  In  rec«nt  years  baa  been  seciired 
by  the  confidence  each  side  has  had  In  the 
survivability  of  its  retaliatory  force — even 
after  an  all-out  attack.  Thla  atabUlty  would 
b«  imdermlned  by  greater  cotmterforce  capm- 
btlltleB  on  either  8ld«. 

Senator  McInttri:  also  said: 

Our  real  choice  is  not  Iwtween  strength 
and  weakness  but  choosing  a  kind  of  strength 
that  wUI  meet  the  threat.  And  no  matter  how 
accurate  or  powerful  our  Mlnuteman  may 
become,  these  improvements  would  not  make 
them  one  lota  lesa  vulnerable  to  any  pro- 
jected Soviet  threat  against  them.  In  fact 
they  would  make  them  less  secure  since  they 
might  draw  Soviet  fire  . , .  the  effective  coun- 
ter to  any  Soviet  threat  ...  Is  the  surviv- 
ability or  our  own  deterrent. 

The  Pentagon  and  its  contractors  at 
this  time  of  year  are  prone  to  exagger- 
ate Soviet  military  strength,  and  to  pro- 
fess alarm  over  the  SALT  I  agreement. 
This  agreement,  signed  in  1972  and  effec- 
tive until  1977,  strikes  a  balance  between 
the  U.S.  lead  in  MIRV's  and  strategic 
bombers,  and  the  greater  size  and  throw- 
weight  of  the  Soviet  ICBM's.  But  the 
United  States  is  already  so  far  ahead  In 
nuclear  weapons  and  technology  that 
Secretary  Kissinger  could  say,  in  April, 
that  "the  gap — in  our  favor — has  in- 
creased during  the  period  of  the  Interim 
agreement,  and  will  continue  to  increase 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  interim 
agreement."  One  illustration  of  this  In- 
crease is  the  U.S.  lead  in  hydrogen  bombs, 
from  4,700  In  1971  to  7,940  at  present — 
while  the  Soviets  increased  their  war- 
heads from  2,100  to  2,600.  That  gives  us 
better  than  a  3  to  1  advantage. 

The  superiority  of  U.S.  strength  in  nu- 
clear weapons  Is  assured  for  years  to 
come.  The  Soriet  Union  has  only  200  ma- 
jor cities,  yet  we  have  almost  8,000  city- 
destroying  bombs.  While  Soviet  missiles 
are  larger,  n.S.  missiles  are  already  far 
more  accurate  and  reliable.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  be  alarmed  by  the  fact  ttut  the 
Soviets  are  begirming  to  test  MIRV's; 
we  are  not  often  told  that  the  United 
States  already  has  more  than  750  MIRV's 
tested,  deployed  on  submarines  and  else- 
where, and  fully  operational. 

Yet  in  tills  bill  we  are  proposing  to 
rush  ahead  with  MARVs,  the  maneuver- 
able  missile.  Why — when  obviously  we  do 
not  need  It  In  our  security?  Military 
leaders  on  both  sides  understandably 
want  "strategic  superiority,"  Tills  atti- 
tude on  both  sides.  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  indicates,  is  causing  the 
current  stalemate  in  negotiations  to 
limit  nuclear  weapons. 

"What  in  tlie  name  of  God,"  he  asks, 
"is  strategic  superiority?"  What  indeed, 
when  each  side  can  already  destroy  the 
other  several  times  over. 


We  do  not  need  another  escalation  of 
the  arms  race.  We  do  not  need  to  em- 
bark on  eventually  costly  programs  that 
will  drain  away  needed  resources  from 
the  American  people  and  exert  new  in- 
flationary pressures.  We  do  not  need  to 
revive  the  cold  war  when  the  hope  is  for 
world  peace.  The  proposal  for  counter- 
force  funds  is  a  long  backward  step  to- 
ward cold  war  tensions  and  suspicions 
when  we  should  be  moving  toward  a  com- 
prehensive treaty  to  end  all  nuclear 
testing  and  to  limit  and  ultimately  re- 
move all  nuclear  weapons.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  my  amendment, 
offered  with  12  cosponsors,  to  delete  these 
research  and  development  funds. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  block  certain  efforts  to 
improve  our  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles.  We  need  to  improve  the  accu- 
racy and  effectiveness  of  our  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles. 

Of  course,  we  are  hopeful  that  even- 
tually the  SALT  talks  can  result  In  a 
slowing  down  of  the  arms  race. 

But  what  is  the  picture  now?  We  have 
on  launcher  about  1,000  interconti- 
nental missiles,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
has  on  laimcber  about  1,600  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles. 

The  Soviet  Union,  under  agreements 
which  have  been  made  by  our  Govern- 
ment, is  authorized  to  have  a  larger 
number  of  ballistic  missiles  on  subma- 
rines. 

So  the  effort  here  is  to  bring  at}out 
more  sophisticated  and  accuracy  in  our 
ballistic  missiles. 

This  issue  was  voted  on  in  connection 
with  the  armed  services  authorization 
bill,  and  an  almost  identical  amendment 
to  strike  out  this  program  was  offered, 
and  the  vote  against  that  amendment 
was  370  to  34. 

So  I  would  believe  that  the  Congress 
would  not  at  this  time  wish  to  block 
efforts  toiivard  further  sophistication  of 
our  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  voted  down. 

Mr,  PHASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRA5ER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  ask  the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  a  question:  The  gen- 
tleman said  that  we  needed  to  Increase 
the  accuracy  of  our  missiles.  Would  the 
gentleman  tell  me  what  the  purpose  of 
Increasing  that  accuracy  is?  Is  it  de- 
signed to  knock  out  the  missiles  and  the 
silos  in  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  designed  to  be  more 
accurate  in  that  kind  of  an  operation.  It 
Is  designed  to  provide  a  greater  deterrent 
against  an  outbreak  of  war,  and  the  use 
of  ballistic  missiles  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  chairman,  I  am 
sure,  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  arms 
control  people  who  think  about  these 
things  say  that  if  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
lieves that  we  have  a  force  able  to  take 
out  their  missiles,  that  this  tends  to  move 
them  toward  a  preemptive  strike,  or  a 
strike  when  they  think  there  is  an  at- 
tack underway,  without  waiting  to  see 
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what  is  going  to  happen.  In  other  words, 
it  makes  a  hair-trigger  response  more 
liljely  which  would  precipitate  a  nuclear 
war. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  afraid  my  time  has 
about  elapsed,  but  I  will  say  I  cannot  see 
why  it  would  not  improve  our  deterrent 
position  to  have  more  accurate  and  ca- 
pable Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles, 
e-ipecially  since  the  Soviets  have  more 
missiles  on  launchers  than  we  have. 

It  seems  to  me  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  negotiation  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  national  security  it  L';  urgently 
necessary  that  we  improve  the  quality 
and  accuracy  of  our  missiles,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  hitting  cities  or  in  hitting  mis- 
sile fields  in  the  Soviet  Dnlon  or  else- 
where, but  for  the  purpose  of  deterring 
war. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  .vleld? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  that  we 
have  some  8.000  or  9.000  separate  war- 
heads or  bombs  now  available  to  us'  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  have  a  lot  of  war- 
heads on  mis.siles,  but  we  have  consider- 
ably fewer  balUstic  missiles  on  launchers 
and  on  submarines  than  the  Soilet  Union 
has  under  the  SALT  I  agreement. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  FLOOD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  might  add  that  the  more  accurate 
the  missiles  are  the  fewer  we  would  need 
to  accomplish  a  given  mission. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
a  vote  on  the  amendment 

.  '^f^JPPr- Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all.  I  should  like 
to  congratulate  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Abzub)  for  once  again 
presenting  this  important  issue  to  this 
House  of  whether  or  not  we  want  to 
endorse  Dr.  Schlesinger's  counterforce 
program. 

The  way  these  programs  are  supposed 
towork  Is  this :  the  Soviets  are  devel^lng 

ICBM-s.  Therefore,  our  logical  response 
is  to  Improve  the  yield,  accuracy,  and 
number  of  warheads  on  our  offensive 
missiles  so  that  we  can  threaten  to  take 
out  the  Soviet  ICBM's  in  return,  thereby 
deterring  them  from  trying  to  do  it  to 

This  is  a  S170  million  savings,  should 
we  choose  to  support  the  Abzug  amend- 
ment, and  I  think  It  deserves  very  serious 
consideration. 

There  are  only  five  things  wrong  with 
this  strat«gy  of  Dr.  ScWeslnger's.  First 
we  do  not  need  to.  Second,  the  threat  does 
not  exist.  They  cannot  take  out  our  mis- 
siles. It  does  not  work  nearly  as  weU  to 
practice  as  in  theory. 

Third,  the  theory  is  not  anv  good 
either.  Fourth.  If  we  ever  try  to  use  the 
counterforce  capabUlty.  It  may  backfire 
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on  us  and  cause  the  United  States  to  sus- 
tain the  exact  damage  we  are  trying  to 
avoid.  Fifth,  even  if  we  do  not  use  it.  it 
could  greatly  place  in  jeopardy  Ameri- 
can national  security  by  increasing  the 
probability  of  accidental  nuclear  war. 

Let  us  go  back  and  look  at  some  of  these 
points  In  greater  detail.  First,  we  do  not 
need  counterforce  because  the  Russians 
do  not  have  it  and  will  not  get  it,  and  the 
tlireat  does  not  exist  and  will  not  exist. 
We  have  talked  about  accuracv.  Our 
weapons  today  are  at  least  twice  to  three 
times  as  accurate  as  the  Soviet  Union's 
weapons,  and  this  is  unclassified  in- 
formation. One  does  not  have  to  take 
my  word  for  this.  I  am  expressing  the 
opinion  of  Air  Force  Gen.  John  Meyer, 
head  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
writing  in  the  December  issue  of  Air 
Force  magazine. 

General  Meyer  said  it  does  not  matter 
how  many  MIRV's  the  Russians  put  on 
their  missiles,  they  cannot  bring  these 
warheads  down  on  our  ICBM's  all  at 
once  because  the  warheads  interfere 
with  each  other.  Wlien  a  nuclear  war- 
head goes  off  It  kicks  up  a  lot  of  dust  and 
debris  and  gives  off  a  good  deal  of  radia- 
tion. If  you  bring  another  warhead  down 
in  the  vicinity,  that  warhead  will  be  de- 
stroyed and  will  not  be  able  to  detonate. 
So  the  Russians  have  to  spread  their  at- 
tack out  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Thev 
would  have  to  spread  it  out  over  such  a 
long  period  that  before  they  destroyed 
any  significant  number  of  our  Minute- 
men,  there  would  be  no  doubt  in  our 
mind  that  we  were  under  attack  and  we 
would  launch  a  vast  number  of  Minute- 
men  before  they  were  destroyed. 

Remember,  this  Is  not  me  talking:  this 
Is  Gen.  John  Meyer,  the  commander  of 
SAC. 

Second.  American  counterforce  is  not 
nearly  as  good  in  practice  as  it  l'  in 
theory.  In  practice,  the  Idea  is  that  each 
side  knocks  out  a  bunch  of  the  other 
side's  missiles.  It  destroys  relatively  little 
property  and  relatively  little  human  life 
and  both  sides  can  come  to  their  senses 
and  stop  the  war.  It  is  what  we  call  a 
safe,  clean  nuclear  war.  I  think  that  any- 
body who  thinks  this  can  be  done  has  got 
to  retliink  his  position,  because  the  onlv 
way  to  avoid  nuclear  war  Is  simply  to 
avoid  it  and  not  start  a  small  one  hoping 
that  It  will  not  expand. 

Third,  the  theory  is  not  any  good 
either.  Counterforce  does  not  mean  that 
you  simply  destroy  some  of  the  other 
side's  military  power.  In  the  context  of  a 
nuclear  war,  counterforce  is  meaningful 
only  If  you  destroy  the  other  side's  abil- 
ity to  destroy  your  own  society.  In  other 
words.  If  we  destroy  almost  all  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  offensive  strength.  Dr 
Schlesinger  says  he  does  not  want  to  do 
tills.  All  he  wants  to  do  with  these  pro- 
grams is  to  be  able  to  use  perhaps  50 
Minutemen  ICBM's  to  destroy  possibly 
10_0Sovlet  ICBM's  instead  of  the  10  or  20 
they  could  destroy  now.  With  the  Soviets 
having  weU  over  1.500  ICBM's.  In  stra- 
tegic terms  it  does  not  matter  if  we  take 
out  10,  50,  500.  We  will  not  have  real 
counterforce;  all  we  will  have  will  be  a 
very  expensive  and  Inefficient  counter- 
value  attack;  that  is.  aU  we  will  be  doing 
will  be  to  destroy  perhaps  a  half  blUlon 


dollars  of  Soviet  property.  If  we  want  to 
do  this,  we  can  do  it  more  reiiahb 
cheaply,  safely,  and  nonprovocativelj  bj 
simply  sending  two  or  three  Minutemen 
warheads  against  a  Soviet  oil  field.  And 
we  can  do  this  with  our  existing  missilei 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lecctn 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additions 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  fourth 
if  we  tried  to  use  a  true  counterforct 
capability,  it  would  backfire  on  us.  Sup- 
pose the  Soviet  Union  saw  a  mass  ol 
American  warheads  coming  toward  their 
ICBM's.  Do  you  think  they  would  bt 
such  fools  as  to  just  sit  and  let  their  mis- 
siles  be  wiped  out?  Do  not  kid  yourself 
If  we  put  them  in  a  "use  it  or  lose  It" 
situation,  they  will  go  ahead  and  use  it 
just  as  we  would  if  they  put  us  in  a  simi- 
lar situation.  Rather  than  watcl.  their 
silos  be  blown  up.  the  Russians  will  empty 
them  and  rather  than  limiting  damage 
to  the  U.S..  our  counterforce  attempt  will 
Insure  that  our  society  will  be  destroyed 
Fifth,  even  if  we  do  not  try  to  use  Dr' 
Schleslngers  counterforce.  the  simple 
fact  that  we  deploy  it  will  be  enough  to 
increase  the  chance  of  accidental  war 
Despite  any  propaganda  you  might  have 
heard  to  the  contrary,  the  Russians  do 
not  have  a  three-armed  Triad  deterrent 
similar  to  ours.  Their  bombers  are  not 
very  good:  their  only  heavy  bomber  Is 
propeller  driven  and  the  new  lightly  pub- 
licized Backfire  has  shown  no  evidence 
that  it  has  a  basic  terrain-following  ra- 
dar like  our  F-lll:  without  a  terrain- 
following  radar,  the  Backfire's  swjn«- 
wing  Is  useless  in  an  attack  against  the 
United  States. 

The  chairman  talked  about  the  P-Hl 
and  why  we  need  to  continue  that  pro- 
gram. I  think  we  need  to  continue  it,  and 
they  do  not  have  this  capability  but  we 
do. 

And  their  nuclear  submarines  do  not 
seem  to  be  very  good  either:  thev  have 
a  lot  of  them  but  their  deployment  rate  Is 
very  low,  which  indicates  that  thev  may 
not  work  very  well.  So  all  the  Russians 
really  have  to  rely  on  Is  their  ICBM  force. 
If  we  develop  the  capability  to  destroy 
their  ICBM  silos  In  very  large  numbers, 
we  will  put  them  in  a  situation  in  which 
they  feel  that  they  have  no  choice  but  to 
latmch  on  warning.  Instead  of  following 
their  present  strategy  of  maybe  ridlni 
out  a  possible  attack  before  launching. 
So.  all  It  will  take  will  be  a  filght  of 
geese,  or  maybe  the  Moon,  to  appear  on 
the  Soxlets'  radar  screen  in  such  a  way 
that  the  Kremlin  thinks  American 
ICBM's  are  on  the  way;  the  Russians 
will  launch  their  ICBM's,  and  goodby 
civilization. 

In  short,  we  do  not  need  these  counter- 
force  programs,  they  will  not  do  any 
good  If  we  get  them  and  they  could  do  us 
a  great  deal  of  harm.  I  do  not  question 
the  sincerity  of  those  who  feel  American 
counterforce  would  be  beneficial  to  na- 
tional security,  but  I  do  say  they  have  not 
made  their  case,  the  ca.5e  catmot  be  made. 
and  it  is  clear  that  these  programs  will 
have  the  opposite  effect  from  that 
Intended. 

I  think  the  better  part  of  valor  would 
be  to  think  very  carefully  about  what 
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we  are  doing  and  avoid  a  nuclear  war  and 
avoid  it  right  now  and  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  ChsUrman,  some  people  ask  me 
why  I  want  to  speak  on  this  particular 
amendment.  I  want  to  speak  on  this 
amendment  because  I  thinik  It  is  a  very 
serious  matter  we  are  discussing,  and  no 
matter  how  the  vote  goes  I  think  it  is 
absolutely  necessarj-  to  dLscuss  the  issue. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
ABzno)  has  rendered  a  service  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  country  In  my  Judg- 
ment by  raising  the  issue  presented  In 
this  amendment  on  several  bills. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  in  his  aimual 
Defense  Department  Report  for  fiscal 
year  1975  on  the  military  posture  of  the 
United  States,  wlilch  is  the  predicate  for 
the  funds  we  are  being  asked  to  vote  on 
here  and  which  is  the  issue  sought  to  be 
reached  by  this  amendment,  stated  the 
drawbacks  to  sole  reliance  on  assured 
destruction  and  the  need  for  options.  In 
other  words,  that  massive  deterrence 
ought  not  to  be  the  only  option  available 
to  the  President. 

The  President  ought  to  have  some 
flexibility.  Therefore,  the  argument  is 
presented  for  additional  R.  &  D.  for  the 
new  capability  envisioned,  that  would 
give  the  President  those  additional  op- 
tions, would  increase  missile  accuracy, 
permit  the  United  States  to  respond  with 
limited  nuclear  response,  and  all  this 
worth  whatever  the  cost. 

Besides  it  is  argued  the  Russians  con- 
tinue to  improve  their  capability;  this  is 
dangerous  to  the  United  States  and  we 
should  do  the  same  or  better  mostly  bet- 
ter, no  matter  the  cost. 

All  Members  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  know  and  the  rest  of  us 
should  understand,  that  the  President 
has  not  been  and  is  not  now  limited  in 
his  options.  He  is  not  limited  solelj'  to 
respond  to  strategic  targets;  nor  Is  he  re- 
quired only  to  respond  to  an  attack  by  an 
sll-out  attack.  So  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
postulate  a  new  theory,  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  did  in  his  1975  report  which 
is  really  not  new.  If  the  United  States 
wants  to  fight  a  limited  nuclear  war.  and 
I  hope  we  never  adopt  that  kind  of  policy. 
the  President  has  that  option  now. 

Additional  counterforce  capaballty 
does  not  give  him  an  additional  option. 
The  flexibility,  la  other  words,  already 
exists. 

The  question  is  how  much  fiexibillty  do 
we  want  to  pay  for?  Furthermore,  do  we 
want  to  introduce  into  the  strategic 
equation  a  new  factor  which  will  cause 
a  great  deal  of  apprehension,  will  lead 
to  an  arms  race,  at  least  uniUterally  in 
the  United  States,  because  the  ultlmntc 
objective  Is  to  get  'zero  accuracy."  and 
Minuteman  III  now  has  0.20  mile  ac- 
curacy. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  United  States 
should  have  the  capability  to  destroy  the 
hard  missile  capability,  the  retaliatorv 
military  force  of  the  Russians,  by  droo- 
ping one  of  our  missiles  right  down  their 
stack.  That  is  supposed  to  give  us  the 
kind  of  accuracy  that  Just  stops  them. 


Assuming  the  Utiited  States  wants  ad- 
ditional accuracy  over  and  above  what 
we  are  now  paying  for.  the  question  is 
do  we  want  to  pay  for  that  additional  ac- 
curacy? How  much  accuracy  do  we  have 
now? 

Minuteman  m.  which  is  part  of  this 
R.  Si  D.  Improvement  do  you  know, 
has  a  probable  kill  capability  right  now 
of  92  percent? 

Do  we  know  the  Minuteman  HI  right 
now  has  a  single  shot  capablLty,  one  shot 
dropped  right  down  the  stack  of  any 
target,  of  56  percent? 

How  much  kill  do  we  want  to  pay  for? 

I  can  tell  you  this.  If  you  had  a  chance 
to  see  the  computer  projection  curves  on 
the  cost  It  would  ultimately  take  to  carry 
out  what  this  R.  i  D.  is  predicted  to  do. 
the  additional  8-percent  factor  of  the 
probable  kill,  the  additional  factor  of  44 
percent  of  the  single  shot  capability  It 
would  add  billions  of  dollars  cost  to  the 
military  expenditures,  and  add  very  little 
to  our  credible  deterrence. 

This  is  what  the  issue  is.  Sure,  we 
want  the  President  to  have  options.  He 
has  them  now. 

Yes.  we  want  accuracy.  Sure,  we  need 
the  Umited  flexible  respon-se  that  the 
President  ought  to  have  and  we  want  to 
be  sure  our  missiles  can  do  the  kind  of 
damage  we  know  they  can  and  are  cap- 
able of  doing. 

The  only  issue  is  really  right  now 
when  we  start  planting  this  particular 
little  seed  of  R.  Si  D.  with  only  a  few 
hundred  milUon  dollars,  how  much  will 
we  really  get  and  how  much  Is  It  going  to 
cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  be 
faced  in  the  f utture  with  a  bill  for  billions 
of  dollars  to  carry  out  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  R.  &  D.  envi- 
sioned as  this  new  policy,  we  will  not 
significantly  Improve  our  military  pos- 
ture or  crediblUty  and  we  will  help  insure 
a  costly  arms  race. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  United  States 
does  not  need  to  go  down  this  road. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  endorse 
what  the  gentleman  from  Florida  said. 
If  we  proceed  with  this  research  and 
development,  we  do  not  add  to  our  deter- 
rence. We  add  to  the  likelihood  of  a  nu- 
clear exchange.  That  Is  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  story. 

We  have  over  9.000  separate  targetable 
warheads  today.  We  can  wipe  out  160 
Soviet  cities  right  now  with  one  subma- 
rine equipped  with  Poseidon  missiles. 

If  the  Sortets  believe  we  have  achieved 
a  high  enough  accuracy  to  take  out  their 
land  based  missiles,  they  are  going  to  be 
on  a  hair  trigger  to  stage  a  preemptory 
strike  or  a  strike  on  warning,  which  In- 
creases the  likelihood  that  the  United 
States  will  be  devastated. 

This  program  makes  no  sense.  This  is 
why  many  responsible  students  of  arms 
control  feel  we  are  going  down  the  wrong 
road. 

I  agree  with  them,  and  I  urge  support 
of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzoo). 

The    question    was    taken;    and    the 


cimirman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

ftecDKDED   VOTE 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  69.  noes  328. 
not  voting  37.  as  follows: 


[Boll  No.  462) 

ATE3— 69 

Abzug 

Pord 

Bees 

Add&bbo 

Porsytba 

Reld 

ABplS 

Praaer 

Reuse 

BodUlo 

Green,  Pa. 

Rodlno 

Blester 

Banna 

Rosenthal 

Bingham 

Harrington 

Boybal 

Brad  emu 

Hawkins 

St  Oermaln 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Sarbanes 

Burke,  CiJlf. 

Helstoskl 

Schroedar 

Burion,  John 

HolLzman 

SeiberllQg 

Burton.  PhlUtp  Hun^Bte 

Stanton. 

Carney.  Ohio 

Kasunmeler 

James  V. 

Collina,  ni. 

Koch 

Stark 

conte 

Leggett 

Stokes 

Conjere 

Luken 

Studds 

connan 

Metcalfe 

Thompson,  N  J 

Culver 

MeETlnskr 

Tiernan 

Danjelson 

Mink 

Vander  Veen 

Dellenback 

Mlt£beU.  Md. 

Dell  urns 

Moss 

Whalen 

Dtinan 

Nix 

Tales 

Eckhardt 

Obey 

Young.  Ga. 

Edwardi,  ciUf .  Prltcttud 

Fas  cell 

Rangel 
NOES— 328 

Abdnor 

Conatdi 

Adams 

Conlan 

Hammer- 

Alexander 

Cotighlin 

scbx&ldt 

Anderson, 

Crane 

Hanley 

Cftllf. 

Cronln 

Hanrahan 

Anderson.  HI. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Harsha 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Daniel.  Bobert 

Bastlnsa 

W.,Jr. 

HayiT^ 

N-DalL 

Dfinlels. 

H^ber' 

DomlnlckV 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Archer 

Davis,  SC. 

Heina 

Arenda 

Davis,  Wis. 

Benderaon 

Armstrong 

de  la  Garsa 

Hicks 

Afbbrook 

Hlllls 

Ashley 

Denbolm 

HlD.ihaw 

Baiatli 

Dennis 

Hogan 

Baker 

Dent 

Holt 

Barrett 

Do  vine 

Horton 

Bauman 

Dicklnaon 

Hosmer 

Beard 

DlngeU 

Howard 

Bell 

Donobue 

Huber 

Bennett 

Dom 

Bwlnut 

BergltLDd 

Duiskl 

Hunt 

BCTlU 

Duncan 

Hutchinson 

Blackbxim 

du  Pont 

icbord 

Biatnik 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Jarman 

Hoggs 

Ell  berg 

Boland 

Erlenbom 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Bolllnc 

Esch 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Bovcn 

BsMoipaa 

Jones.  Ala. 

Bray 

Evans,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Breaux 

KTlna.Tenn. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Breckinridge 

Flndley 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Brlnkley 

Plshar 

Jordan 

Brooks 

Fiood 

Karth 

Brotznan 

Plowcra 

Kazen 

Brows.  Uch. 

Plynt 

Kemp 

Brown.  Ohio 

Foley 

Ketchum 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

PO'intaln 

Kin..' 

BroyhUl.Va. 

Prellnghuysen 

Elucsynakl 

Buciianan 

Presael 

Kuykendall 

Burgener 

Frey 

Kyros 

Burke.  Fla. 

Proehllcb 

lAgomaraino 

Burke.  Maaa. 

Fulton 

Landgrebe 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Fuqua 

Landrum 

Butler 

Gardos 

Letts 

Byron 

Oettys 

Lehman 

Camp 

Gialmo 

Lent 

carter 

Gibbons 

Litton 

Casey.  Tex. 

Gtiman 

Long,  La. 

cedarberg 

Qlnn 

Lou 

Chamberlain 

Goldwat*r 

Luian 

CbappeU 

Oonxalea 

Mcciory 

Clancy 

Goodllng 

Mcaoakey 

Clark 

GrtMO 

McCol  lister 

Clausen. 

Green.  Oreg. 

Mccormaek 

DonH. 

Orlfflths 

McDade 

ClawBon.  Del 

Grose 

McFall 

Cleveland 

Orover 

McKay 

Cochran 

Gubser 

McKinney 

Cohen 

Gude 

MacQonald 

collier 

Guyer 

Madden 

Coliuas.  Tex. 

Haley 

.MaaiEan 
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Mahon  Price,  HI.  stratton 

Mallary  Price.  Tex.  stubbleaeld 

Mean  Qule  Btuckey 

Marazltl  Qulllea  SolUnn 

Martin.  Nebr.  Rallsback  Symma 

Manm.  N.C.  Besuli  Talcott 

Mathlaa,  Calif.  Rhodes  Taylor.  Mo. 

MatstinaCK  Rtnaldo  Taylor.  N.C. 

Maync  Boberta  Tbomeon,  WlJ. 

UaxzoU  Roblnion.  va.  Tbone 

Meeds  Boblaoa.  N.T.  Thornton 

Melcber  Roe  Towell.  Ntr. 

Michel  Rogers  Traxler 

Mllford  RoncaUo.  Wyo.  Treen 

Miller  ROQcallo.  N.T.  ullman 

MBla  Rooney,  Pa.  van  Deerlln 

Mlnlsh  Rose  Vender  Jajct 

Mtnshall.  Ohio  Rostenkowakl  Veysey 

Mitchell.  N.y.  Houih  Vlgorlto 

Miaell  Rousselot  Waggonner 

Moakley  Roy  Walsh 

Montcomery  Runnels  wampler 

Moorhead,  Ruppe  Ware 

Ca;if.  Ruth  White 

Moorhead.  Pa.  Ryan  Whltefauist 

Morcan  Sandman  whlttan 

Moeher  Sarasln  widnall 

Murphy.  Bl.  satterfleld  WlBSlJoa 

Murphy.  N.T.  Schneebell  Williams 

Munh»  sebeiius  Wilson.  Bob 

M'jPr?  Shipley  Wilson. 

Natcber  Shoup  charlea  H., 

Nelsen  Shrlver  caJlf 

Nichols  Shuster  Wilson, 

O'Brien  Slices  Charlea,  Tex. 

OHara  Slst  Winn 

O'NeUl  stubltz  Wolff 

PaiTis  Slack  wnght 

Pasto'.an  Smith.  Iowa  wyatt 

Patmas  Smith.  N.T.  Wydler 

Patten  Snyder  Wylle 

Pepper  Spence  Wyman 

P'riina  Slaegers  Tatron 

Pettla  Stanton.  Young,  Fla. 

Peyser  j.  willLam  Young,  m. 

Pickle  steed  Young.  B.C. 

Pike  Steele  Young,  Tat 

Poage  Steelman  zablockl 

PoweU.  Ohio       Stelger.  tzix.  Zlon 

Preyer  Stephenj  Zwach 
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Blaggl  Gray  Randall 

Brasco  Gunter  Rarlck 

BrcomOeld  Hansen.  IdaJu  Rlegle 

Burllson.  Mo.  Hansen.  Wash.  Rooney.  H.T. 

Carey,  H.T.  Hollfleld  Scheile 

Chlsholm  Look.  Md.  Stelger.  Wla. 

Clay  McEwen  Svmlngton 

Cotter  Mcspaddea  Teague 

Davis,  aa.  MBthls.  oa.  Udall 

Derwlnakl  MoUohan  Waldle 

Diegs  Nedzt  Young,  Alaaka 

Downing  Owena 

PUh  PodeU 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

MitrraaT  assistance:,  south  nxiWAHm 
roBcTs 

For  necessary  expenses  to  support  South 
Vietnamese  military  forces,  to  be  obligated 
only  by  the  Issuance  of  orders  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defen.se  for  such  support;  4922,600.- 
OOO.  and  In  addition.  »77.4OO.O0O.  which  shall 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Aircraft  Pro- 
curement. Air  Force.  1974/1976"  and  ataaU 
be  available  only  for  the  procurement  of  P- 
5E  aircraft:  Proiided.  That  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  deemed  obligated  at  the  time 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  Issues  orders  author- 
izing support  of  any  kind  for  South  Viet- 
namese military  forces,  which  obligations 
shall  In  the  case  of  non-excess  materials  and 
supplies  to  be  furnished  from  the  Inventory 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  be  equal  to 
the  replacement  costs  thereof  at  the  time 
such  obligation  Is  Incurred  and  In  the  case 
of  excess  materials  and  supplies  be  equal  at 
the  actual  value  thereof  at  the  time  such 
obligation  la  Incurred. 

ABdklTDKXMT   OFTXaXD   8T    IdS.   FLTHT 

Mr.  FLTNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fltkt:  On  Page 
26.  line  24.  delete  "$922,600,000".  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof,  "1622,600,000." 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
amendment  to  which  I  referred  earlier  In 
the  day  during  general  debate,  when  I 
said  that  at  the  appropriate  time  I  would 
offer  an  amendment  to  reduce  the  ap- 
propriation to  support  South  Vietnamese 
military  forces  provided  in  title  VH  of 
this  bill,  from  Jl  billion  to  $700  million. 

The  technical  language  of  mv  amend- 
ment deletes  the  figure  of  $922,600,000 
and  Inserts  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  of 
$822,600,000.  because  there  is  $77,400,300 
in  tills  title  which  is  for  aircraft  procure- 
ment, and  is  not  affected  nor  intended  to 
be  affected  by  the  language  of  my  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  total  figure  from  SI 
bUIion  to  $700,000,000. 

First  of  all.  this  cut  is  not  as  excessive 
as  it  might  appear  to  be  from  the  lan- 
guage which  reduces  the  appropriation 
by  $300,000,000.  because  when  you  take 
into  consideration  tliat  the  amount  ac- 
tually expended  out  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  same  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1974 
was  only  $744  million,  so  that  the  net  ef- 
fect of  the  amendment  which  is  offered 
at  this  time  is  to  appropriate  $700  mil- 
lion for  the  same  purposes  for  which  the 
Congress  last  year  appropriated,  and 
from  which  there  was  expended  out  of 
this  appropriation  approximately  $744 
million. 

Hrst  of  aU,  let  me  say  that  a  vote  for 
this  amendment  Is  a  vote  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. I  recognize  the  fact  that  this 
$300  million  reduction  is  not  going  to 
balance  the  budget.  I  further  recognize 
that  this  $300  million  is  not  going  to 
take  much  off  of  the  national  debt.  But 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  submit  that  It  will 
make  a  $300  million  dent  in  It. 

There  is  no  military  necessity  for  an 
appropriation  more  than  the  $700  mil- 
lion which  my  amendment  would  appro- 
pnate.  We  have  been  told  that  this  coun- 
try has  a  moral  commitment,  or  some 
kind  of  commitment,  to  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam.  There  would  be  those 
WM?  ^°^^  ""*  'o  see  this  figure  at  $2 
billion  a  year  forever.  The  request  for 
this  year  was  $1,400,000,000.  The  amount 
in  the  authorization  is  $1  billion,  which 
is  the  amount  carried  In  this  bill. 
We  have  no  commitment  for  any  of 

vfi^l  ^^^-  "^^  °'^y  commitment 
which  the  United  States  of  America  has 
is  the  commitment  for  the  furtherance 
of  peace  In  Southeast  Asia  and  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  beUeve  with  all  of 

^l  «f,S^^S  "'  "^^^"^  '  ™  "capable  that 
the  $700  million  wUl  go  further  to  achieve 
peace  and  to  maintain  peace  in  that 
tragic  and  unfortunate  part  of  the  world 
than  If  we  give  the  enth-e  $1  bflllon 
which  the  language  of  the  bill  unamended 
would  appropriate. 

We  have  gone  through  this  time  and 
time  again.  The  House  has  previously 
acted  responsibly  In  reducing  the  admin- 
istration's requests  for  this  very  pro- 
gram. Dp  until  this  year  the  name  of  It 
was  military  assistance  service  fimded. 
This  year  they  have  changed  the  termi- 
nology. This  year  It  is  caUed  military 
assistance.    South    Vietnamese    forces. 
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By  whatever  name  it  Is  called.  It  has  be- 
come increasingly  clear  that  the  sooner 
we  make  a  commitment  to  the  people  of 
this  country  that  we  are  not  going  to 
continue  to  perpetuate  forever  warfare 
in  Southeast  Asia,  the  tietter  off  this 
country  is  going  to  be.  and  the  better  off 
Southeast  Asia  is  going  to  be.  as  well. 
We  In  the  Congress  again  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  continue  this  effort,  and 
we  In  this  committee  have  the  opportu- 
nity today  to  adopt  this  amendment  to 
strike  the  flgtire  $1  billion  for  this  pro- 
gram and  subscribe  the  figure  $700  mil- 
lion. Including  the  $77,400,000  for  air- 
craft procurement. 

I  feel  that  we  must  communicate  to 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  and  to  Pres- 
ident Thieu  that  the  American  people 
are  not  going  to  continue  to  pay  $2  bil- 
lion a  year  or  $1  billion  a  year  to  enable 
him  to  avoid  the  political  realities  of  his 
own  country. 

Another  reason  why  the  figure  con- 
tained in  this  bill  should  be  reduced  Is 
because  the  committee  bill  as  written 
without  this  amendment  would  actually 
provide  an  increase  of  $250  million  over 
the  amount  expended  lost  year 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Pitnt  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  that  those  who  speak  of  the 
commitment  that  we  have  to  South  Viet- 
nam, we  have  fulfilled  that  commitment 
and  we  are  continuing  to  do  so.  It  may 
indeed  be  that  a  $700  million  figure  In 
this  title  would  do  more  to  achieve  and 
maintain  a  lasting  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia  than  the  total  $1  billion  figure 
would. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that 
we  need  to  continue  to  spend  more  and 
more  In  South  Vietnam  and  In  support 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  If  we  are 
to  achieve  that  lasting  peace  for  which 
we  all  yearn.  I  postulate  the  exact  op- 
posite of  that  theory. 

I  believe  that  the  total  figure  of  $700 
million  L"!  a  more  realistic,  a  more  prag- 
matic figure  than  the  figure  of  $1  bil- 
lion contained  in  the  committee  bill,  and 
I  a'!k  for  a  vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers paid  particular  attention  to  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, my  friend  Mr.  Plynt.  because  he 
began  his  remarks  with  this  statement. 
In  these  words,  in  these  exact  words: 

Thla  amendment  Is  not  as  excessive  as  tt 
might  appear  to  be. 

A  good  debater  would  stand  here  and 
say  no  more,  because  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Plynt)  has  said  to  the 
Members  In  effect  that  his  recommended 
cut  Is  excessive.  That  is  the  end  result 
of  his  statement  and  I  should  say  no 
more. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Flykt)  further  said  that  we  had  no 
commitment  In  Southeast  Asia  except  to 
the  cause  of  peace.  What  greater  com- 
mitment could  this  Nation  have  any- 
where on  the  face  of  this  Earth  than  to 
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the  cause  of  peace?  I  submit  that  the 
commitment  to  the  cause  of  peace  In 
Southeast  Asia  is  as  binding  today  as  it 
ever  was  and  it  is  perhaps  even  more 
significant  today  than  it  ever  was. 

Further,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
<Mr.  PiTNT)  went  on  to  say  earlier  in 
his  remarks  that  $700  million  would  be 
a  more  appropriate  figure  to  carry  out 
our  commitment  toward  the  cause  of 
peace  than  would  be  the  billion  dollars 
proposed  by  the  committee. 

The  gentleman  went  further  then  and 
said  tiiat  the  asking  of  the  administra- 
tion was  for  $1.6  billion.  The  committee 
has  made  a  tremendous  cut,  all  I  am  sure 
that  tliey  felt  could  feasibly  be  done  and 
still  honor  our  commitment  to  the  cause 
of  peace  and  serve  the  cause  of  peace. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  FLYNT)  contradicted  himself  again 
and  said  in  all  probability  the  $700  mil- 
lion might  be  a  better  figure  than  the 
billion  dollars  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee. This  reflects  his  honest  doubt. 
What  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Flynt)  is  doing  is  saying  that  his  Judg- 
ment toward  the  commitment  for  the 
cause  of  peace  is  better  than  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  committee  and  better  than 
that  of  the  administration,  and  he  might 
well  be  right  but  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am 
not  going  to  try  to  superimpose  my  Judg- 
ment on  his  because  I  do  not  have  the 
Information  tliat  the  committee  has  in 
totality  nor  do  I  have  the  information 
that  the  administration  has  In  totality 
about  what  we  ought  to  do  there. 

I  am  going  to  say  this  to  you.  If  there 
is  any  question  at  a  point  In  time  when 
there  is  a  crisis  Internally  within  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  never  equaled  before.  It  be- 
hooves VIS  In  my  opinion  not  to  let  any- 
body believe  and  not  to  let  anybody  re- 
ceive anything  that  might  smack  of  a 
signal  from  this  Government  that  we  are 
backing  off  from  our  commitments  and 
from  our  obligations  and  from  the  cause 
of  world  peace. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friends,  that  If 
ever  we  want  to  honor  a  commitment,  It 
Is  now.  Do  not  to  a  time  of  crisis  let  peo- 
ple believe  that  the  United  States  is  now 
too  weak  to  respond  to  a  challenge.  Do 
not  force  a  challenge. 

So  I  am  going  to  say  let  us  utilize  the 
better  judgment  of  the  committee  and 
stick  with  this  figure  which  Is  $600  mil- 
lion below  the  proposed  budget,  let  us 
honor  that  commitment  for  peace,  and 
let  us  get  on  with  It,  and  let  us  let  no- 
body believe  that  the  United  States  Is 
weak. 


Mr.  SIKE8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  letter  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  members  of  the  committee  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  on  this  subject. 

Now,  we  recall  very  well  the  monu- 
mental work  which  made  It  possible  for 
an  apparent  peace  to  be  achieved  In 
Vietnam,  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Henry  Kissinger.  It  Is  the  fault  of  the 


North  Vietnamese  that  the  peace  is  not 
a  real  one.  I  am  not  going  to  read  all  the 
letter,  but  I  want  to  read  a  part  of  it. 
Please  listen  to  this: 

Cuts  already  made  m  our  mUItary  assist- 
ance, combined  with  the  rapid  InDatlon 
which  has  eroded  the  value  of  that  assist- 
ance, have  brought  the  South  Vletiuunese 
armed  forces  to  a  level  of  austerity  which. 
If  reduced  further,  might  affect  their  ability 
to  defend  their  country  against  continuing 
Communist  mUltary  pressure. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  adequate  exter- 
luil  support.  South  Vtet-Nam  has  become 
better  able  to  defend  Itself  than  ever  before, 
and  It  has  good  long-range  prospects  for 
self-sufflclency  In  all  fields. 

The  best  hope  for  a  genuine  negotiated 
settlement  and  eventual  reconciliation  In 
Vlet-Kam  la  to  maintain  the  balance  of  forces 
which  has  permitted  the  progress  made  thus 
far. 

Therefore,  I  again  reiterate  the  absolutely 
vital  necessity  to  Insure  In  our  own  national 
Interests  that  the  FT-1976  Military  Aid  level 
for  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  be  maintained 
at  not  less  than  the  one  builon  doUars  agreed 
In  the  Conference  report. 

Mr.  caialrman,  this  Is  a  crippling 
amendment.  The  administration  asked 
for  $1.4  blUlon.  That  was  the  agreed 
figure  it  was  felt  necessary  to  carry  on  a 
satisfactory  and  effective  level  of  de- 
fense for  South  Vietnam.  It  has  been 
cut  In  the  Congress  to  $1  billion.  Now 
we  are  asked  to  cut  it  another  $300  mil- 
lion, of  which  $77  million  already  is  ear- 
marked for  aircraft.  Seven  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  Is  only  hall  of  the  money 
which  was  felt  to  be  essential  for  the 
defense  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  hope  we  have  not  forgotten  so  quick- 
ly that  we  invested  50,000  lives  in  Indo- 
china— 50,000  lives  and  $120  billion. 
This  $1  billion  is  a  very  small  Invest- 
ment, compared  to  what  we  have  already 
done.  Yet  with  this,  all  that  we  have 
done  can  be  wasted,  lost,  gone.  At  least 
give  the  South  Vietnamese  a  chance, 
give  them  a  little  more  time  to  work 
their  way  out.  The  South  Vietnamese 
are  fighting  well.  Morale  Is  high.  The 
government  is  strong.  Because  of  heavy 
fighting,  more  supplies,  not  fewer  sup- 
plies, are  required.  Word  has  reached 
our  Government  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  becoming  discouraged.  They 
have  not  had  the  pushover  they  ex- 
pected when  U.S.  forces  were  with- 
drawn. The  older  leaders  are  getting  out 
of  the  picture.  The  young  leaders  are 
wondering  whether  It  is  worth  the  effort. 

Let  us  not  hand  South  Vietnam  to  the 
Communists  on  a  silver  platter.  Help  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  keep  up  a  brave 
fight. 

For  some  time  a  battle  has  been  In 
progess  over  one  city  which  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  trying  to  take  In  order 
to  establish  a  provisional  capital.  They 
have  not  been  able  to  do  it.  They  have 
tried  for  years  to  capture  a  city  big 
enough  to  grace  the  name  of  a  pro- 
visional capital.  They  have  not  been  able 
to  do  it.  Do  not  yank  the  rug  out  from 
under  the  South  Vietnamese  now. 

Let  us  think  on  one  other  point.  This 
should  impress  the  Members,  if  nothing 
else  does.  We  can  remember  the  terrible 


plight  of  the  American  POW's  and 
MIA's  captured  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong.  We  are  stUl 
unable  to  search  for  the  remains  of 
MIA's  and  to  explore  the  potential  that 
8  few  may  be  alive  In  captivity,  because 
the  Communists  win  not  let  us  have  ac- 
cess to  areas  of  the  countryside  they 
control.  They  agreed  to  do  so,  but  they 
now  refuse. 

What  sriil  the  American  families  of 
those  Mft's  think  about  a  vote  that  will 
give  aifi  and  comfort  to  the  Communists, 
a  V()>6  that  perhaps  will  forever  seal  off 
areas  we  hope  to  search  for  the  remains 
of  those  missing  MIA's? 

Yes,  it  is  the  North  Vietnamese  who 
are  preventtog  this  search  from  going 
on.  It  is  the  North  Vietnamese  who  will 
not  allow  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

This  amendment  must  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  which  Is  cosponsored  by 
myself  and  Mr.  Conte  of  Massachusetts. 
I  am  shocked  at  some  of  the  arguments 
that  I  heard  here  this  afternoon.  I  feel 
that  every  time  we  discuss  and  debate 
this  amendment,  we  go  back  about  2  or  3 
years  to  the  days  when  America  was  still 
Involved  in  combat  activities  In  South 
Vietnam. 

When  are  we  ever  going  to  get  it 
through  our  heads  that  we  have  gotten 
out  of  South  Vietnam?  We  not  only  have 
gotten  out  because  of  the  will  of  the 
Congress  or  the  administration,  we  have 
gotten  out  because  of  the  demands  of  the 
American  people,  who  year  after  year  ul- 
timately Impressed  upon  us — and  to  the 
credit  of  President  NLxon— impressed 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  getting  out. 
We  are  out. 

The  future  of  South  Vietnam  and 
North  Vietnam  will  be  detcrmtoed  be- 
tween the  two  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  of  the  Paris 
agreements.  We  have  no  commitment  to 
add  to  and  to  give  to  South  Vietnam 
whatever  amount  of  moneys,  the  bil- 
lions that  they  may  ask  for.  We  have  a 
commitment  to  replace  equipment,  and 
yet  they  come  in  year  after  year  and  ask 
for  more  and  more  money,  and  we  have 
got  to  learn  to  say  no. 

Mr.  Chalrmaa  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  makes  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  wisdom,  the  collective  wisdom 
of  the  committee,  is  more  to  be  relied 
upon  tlian  the  wisdom  and  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Plynt).  Let  me  say  sometiilng  to  my 
colleagues:  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  this  subcommittee  for  several 
years,  and  there  is  one  man  who  is  In 
attendance  at  those  subcommittee  meet- 
ings day  In  and  day  out,  diligently,  and 
who  knows  the  subject  of  defense,  and 
that  is  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Plynt)  .  There  is  no  man  that  I  know  of 
in  this  Congress  who  Is  more  determined 
to  do  what  is  right  for  the  United  States 
and  for  the  defense  of  the  United  Slates 
and  for  the  security  of  the  United  States 
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than  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Pltht). 

Yet.  he  knows  that  this  is  an  excessive 
amount  of  monejr  which  Is  being  asked 
for;  that  It  is  a  blank  check.  Be  knows 
that  last  year,  when  they  asked  for  Si. 6 
billion,  and  they  were  given  $1,126  bil- 
lion, that  In  fact  the  amount  spent  In 
fiscal  year  1974  was  only  $744  mllUon. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  this  year?  Re- 
ward them  and  increase  the  amounts 
from  $744  million  to  the  $1  bilUon  they 
asked  for?  No. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  sug- 
gests that  we  cut  it  back  to  an  amount 
slightly  less  than  what  they  used  and  got 
last  year.  S744  million.  He  suggests  $700 
million.  What  will  this  accomplish?  It 
will  act  es  serving  notice  on  South  Viet- 
nam that  this  blank  check  from  the 
United  States  wUl  not  continue  and  last 
forever:  that  we  are  ultimately  going  to 
eliminate  this  wasteful  spending. 

We  do  not  want  to  pull  the  rug  out 
from  under  South  Vietnam,  as  has  been 
suggested.  We  do  not  want  to  take  all 
the  money  away  at  once,  but  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  It  In  stages,  and  we  are  serving 
notice  on  them  that  we  are  reducing 
military  aid  to  $700  million.  We  think 
this  amount  Is  sufficient  for  them  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  North  Vietnam 
and  that  It  will  encourage  and  enable 
them  to  sit  down  and  work  out  a  peaceful 
and  political  solution  to  this  timeless 
Vietnamese  problem  which  has  belea- 
guered us  and  which  has  sickened  the 
American  people  for  ten  long  years  at 
least. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
Is  truly  worthy  of  belief.  He  has  a  very 
balanced  approach  to  problems  of  this 
kind,  and  I  know  that  he  would  not  sug- 
gest an.vthlng  fooUsh  or  frivolous  or 
wild.  If  ever  there  Is  an  opportunity  to 
save  money  and  to  serve  notice — not  to 
betray  any  allies,  because  we  are  not 
breaking  a  commitment — but  to  serve 
notice  on  the  Thleu  regime  that  their  era 
of  easy  money  and  easy  military  supplies 
has  come  to  an  end.  this  is  the  time. 

Now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  and  I  suggest 
we  do  it  overwhelmingly  by  supporting 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  reijulslte  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions bUl  for  1975. 

The  administration  has  proposed  to 
Congress  the  largest  peacetime  militarj- 
budget  In  our  history.  This  proposal 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  administration 
Is  freezing  budgets  and  impounding 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  vital 
domestic  programs.  Moreover,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  admitted  that  his 
request  for  national  defense  needs  would 
have  been  more  than  $6  billion  lower  had 
he  not  been  encouraged  to  Include  funds 
In  the  hope  that  more  military  buying 
might  stave  off  a  recession.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  Is  not  the  way  to  put  together 
a  defense  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  currently  in  a 
period  of  stagflation,  with  both  rampag- 
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Ing  inflation  and  a  slowdovm  of  economic 
activity.  Federal  spending  should  be  used 
to  both  create  Jobs  and  control  Inflation. 
Military  expenditures  do  neither  very 
weU. 

Military  spending  is  more  Inflationary 
than  other  types  of  Government  ex- 
penditures. It  results  In  increased  income 
and  demand,  without  the  production  of 
goods  to  satisfy  that  demand.  This  is  the 
classic  "too  much  money  chasing  too  few 
goods"  type  of  inflation. 

A  study  has  shown  that  $1  billion  spent 
on  Pentagon  procurement  creates  75,813 
Jobs.  Spending  the  same  amount  at  the 
State  and  local  government  levels  on 
health  would  produce  80.041  Jobs  and  on 
education.  104,019  Jobs.  Military  spend- 
ing, as  you  can  see.  Is  one  of  the  prime 
causes  of  inflation  and  one  of  the  poorest 
ways  to  create  new  jote. 

The  next  question  must  then  be  where 
to  cut  the  defense  budget.  While  I  be- 
Ueve  that  there  are  many  fat  areas  which 
need  trimming,  one  in  particular  stands 
out — and  that  is  the  area  of  this  amend- 
ment, military  assistance  to  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  present  bill  includes  $922.6  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose,  an  amount  which 
is  both  unjustified  and  Inconsistent  with 
our  attempt  to  disengage  both  economi- 
cally and  mUltarlly  from  that  long  and 
costly  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  authorized  celling  for  Vietnam 
and  Laos  last  year  was  S1.12C  billion. 
Of  that  $117  million  was  for  Laos  and  not 
requested  this  year,  and  $266  million  was 
assistance  to  Vietnam  delivered  In  prior 
years  but  charged  to  the  1974  budget. 
Thus  the  actual  fiscal  year  1974  level  of 
military  aid  to  Vietnam  was  $743  mU- 
Uon.  A  reduction  to  $622.6  million,  as 
provided  for  by  this  amendment,  repre- 
sents not  a  meat-ax  approach  to  defense 
cuts,  but  a  realistic  reflection  of  tlie  fact 
that  peace  should  cost  less  than  war! 

An  increase  of  the  level  of  aid  to  the 
$922.6-milllon  level  will  simply  lead  to 
increased  fighting  and  bloodshed  In  that 
already  war-torn  and  ravaged  part  of 
the  world.  Peace  will  only  come  about 
when  all  parties  to  that  conflict  recog- 
nize that  there  is  a  no-wta  military  situ- 
ation there.  The  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment will  only  come  to  that  realiza- 
tion if  we  reduce  our  level  of  military 
support.  Only  then  will  the  Thleu  gov- 
ernment find  it  In  Its  own  Interest  to 
seek  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment  would  represent  a  victory  for 
those  who  favor  continued  warfare  in 
Vietnam  and  increasing  inflation  here  at 
home.  The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
will  be  a  victory  for  those  who  want  to 
see  a  peaceful  settlement  to  the  Viet- 
namese conflict,  and  flscal  responsibility 
in  our  domestic  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
aentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mi-.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CONTi) . 


It  seems  to  me  the  figure  proposed  in 
H.R.  16243  creates  two  very  serious  prob- 
lems. First,  it  aggravates  the  inflation 
which  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  Initi- 
ated back  in  1966.  and,  second,  as  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  pointed  out, 
it  thwarts  our  desire  for  peace  by  en- 
couraging continued  warfare  In  Indo- 
china. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MDfSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  assure  the  Members 
that  I  am  not  going  to  use  my  entire  5 
minutes  in  speaking  In  opposition  to  this 
amendment,  since  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  already  given  sincere  and  able 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  this  very, 
very  important  question. 

However,  I  thmk.  In  order  to  put  this 
entire  amendment  that  has  been  offered 
here  in  proper  perspective,  I  would 
merely  like  to  point  out  that  any  further 
reductions  from  this  $1  bUIion  fisure  that 
we  already  have  in  the  bill  would  seri- 
ously cripple  the  South  Vletnames= 
capablUty  to  defend  themselves  and 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  clear  under- 
standing—I say  that  aKaln — of  the  clear 
understanding  they  had  from  us  at  the 
time  of  the  cease-fire. 

It  was  we  who  told  the  South  Viet- 
namese that  we  would  give  them  the  tools 
that  they  would  have  to  use  to  finish  the 
job.  Furthermore,  It  was  we  who  imder- 
took  a  commitment  to  replace  their 
equipment  combat  losses  on  a  1-for-l 
basis. 

I  am  not  going  at  this  time  to  describe 
in  detail  Just  how  this  would  weaken 
them.  but.  very  briefly,  a  S700  million 
ceiling  would  mean  that  their  OM  funds, 
their  operation  and  maintenance  funds, 
would  be  seriously  decreased.  Their 
money  for  POL — petroleum,  oil,  and  lu- 
bricants— would  be  reduced  more  than 
25  percent.  Their  communications  would 
be  seriously  weakened.  Ground  ammuni- 
tion would  be  fimded  to  about  60  percent 
of  the  current  level  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  As  far  as  pro- 
curement of  major  Items  of  weaponry  Is 
concerned,  we  would  not  be  able  to  meet 
those  requests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  on  the  subcommit- 
tee had  a  very  interesting  meeting  with 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  only  last 
Wednesday.  It  was  an  Informal  meeting. 
.■\t  the  conclusion  of  his  testimony  I 
asked  the  Secretary  If  he  woiUd  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a  letter  stating  his 
arguments  for  not  reducing  any  further 
the  Si  billion  figure.  My  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  has  Just  read 
part  of  that  letter,  and  1  have  already 
put  this  letter  In,  In  Its  entirety,  when 
we  considered  this  matter  in  general 
debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
by  saying  that  Dr.  Kissinger  strongly 
recommended  that  we  not  reduce  these 
funds  one  lota  more,  and  I  say  today  to 
my  friends  In  the  House  that  a  vote  of 
no  on  this  amendment  will  be  a  vote  of 
confldence  for  Henry  Kissinger. 

Mr.  FREUNGHUTSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELDJGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  his  statement.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  his  position. 

I  think  it  would  be  shortsighted  In  the 
esireme  if  we  would  make  a  cut  in  the 
appropriation  proposed.  The  conse- 
quences could  only  be  adverse. 

We  do  have  a  commitment,  whether 
vre  want  to  acknowledge  it  or  not.  I  think 
we  would  be  making  a  majpr  contribu- 
tion to  Instability  In  the  area  with  this 
approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  level  of  spending 
which  is  being  proposed  is.  in  my  opin- 
ion, i-ockbottom,  and  I  want  to  say  I 
am  very  much  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  plowed  this 
ground  over  several  times  at  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  and  Just  last  week 
the  House  and  Senate  voted  to  accept  a 
tl  billion  authorization  figure  for  aid  to 
South  Vietnam.  That  happened  Just  last 
weelc.  and  It  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
President.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
agree  on  the  $1  billion  figure. 

I  will  agree  that  the  budget  estimate 
was  much  greater.  The  estimate  was 
$1.4  billion.  That  was  the  request  of  the 
administration.  We  have  reduced  that 
figure  in  the  Congress  to  $1  billion, 
agreed  on  It  In  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate,  and  sent  It  to  the  President  In 
connection  with  the  military  authoriza- 
tion bill.  But  this  amendment  would  cut 
the  origmal  budget  request  in  half,  and 
I  do  not  thltik  such  action  is  defensible, 
and  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  look  at  the 
.*opping  list  under  the  S1.4  billion 
budget  estimate,  I  see  that  over  $400  mil- 
lion was  for  ammimition.  I  do  not  want 
to  cut  the  ammunition  that  we  have 
been  supplying  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces. 

For  aircraft,  there  was  $175  million 
requested. 

The  cost  of  our  getting  out  of  South 
Vietnam  was  such  that  we  would  con- 
tinue to  provide  certain  military  sup- 
port. South  Vietnamese  are  doing  rela- 
tively well  In  support  of  their  independ- 
ence. I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  be  bad  news  In  South 
Vietnam,  and  it  would  be  good  news  in 
Hanoi  because  the  North  Vietnamese 
would  feel  that  the  support  of  th2  United 
States  was  weakening.  I  do  not  think  at 
this  critical  time  in  our  history  that  we 
ou?ht  to  indicate  any  weakening  of  our 
resolve  in  matters  Involving  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to  do 
this  week  what  it  did  last  week,  and 
approve  the  $1  bUUon  for  Vietnam  rather 
than  cut  the  Presidents  request  for  mili- 
tary support  to  Vietnam  by  one-half. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
niove  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the 
Committee.  1  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  because  I  feel  It  Is  not  In 
the  best  Interest  of  the  United  States 
or  the  free  world.  I  wish  that  I  could. 
In  good  conscience,  support  it.  I  think  my 
record  around  here  Is  clear  enough  in 
behalf  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

Today  this  subcommittee  had  a  meet- 
ing with  the  Secretary  of  State,  during 
which  this  subject  was  very  deeply  dis- 
cussed, and  the  Secretary  Is  in  dedicated 
opposition  to  this  amendment  because 
of  what  it  will  do  to  him  as  he  tries  to 
carry  on  his  mission  of  peace  around  the 
world. 

I  also  have  had  opportunity  to  meet 
with  oiir  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam, 
and  he  is  trying  to  do  his  best  to  bring 
about  stability  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  think  this  amendment,  if  it  is  car- 
ried, would  be  a  signal  to  North  Vietnam 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  has  decided  to 
abandon  South  Vietnam. 

I  remember  long  and  well  the  debate 
held  here  on  the  floor  regarding  the 
movement  out  of  Vietnam.  Almost  every- 
one who  wanted  to  get  out  of  Vietnam 
said  that  once  we  get  out.  we  will  give 
them  all  the  help  that  they  need  to  sus- 
tain themselves. 

This  Is  an  amendment  that  will  de- 
stroy their  opportunity  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  upon  South  Viet- 
nam as  the  Israel  of  Southeast  Asia. 
And  if  the  money  was  in  here  for  Israel 
you  could  get  all  you  want.  And  let  me 
tell  the  Members  this:  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  am  supporting  Israel  in  the 
Middle  East  because  I  believe  it  is  a  sta- 
bilizing force  hi  the  Middle  East.  I  be- 
lieve a  stable  South  Vietnam  is  a  sta- 
bilizing force  In  Southeast  Asia.  I  think 
it  Is  vitally  Important  that  we  do  the 
best  we  can  for  them. 

This  amendment,  if  it  Is  adopted, 
would  reward  North  Vietnam  for  its  ag- 
gression, purely  and  simply.  We  are  hav- 
ing a  difficult  time  in  getting  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  even  allow  us  to  look  after 
and  find  our  mlsstag  in  action.  Our  Am- 
bassador to  South  Vietnam  hesitates  to 
send  out  any  teams  with  Americans  be- 
cause some  of  them  have  been  ambushed, 
and  I  think  one  has  already  been  killed. 
Are  we  going  to  reward  the  aggression 
from  the  North  any  further?  I  think  not. 
I  think  the  most  devastating  thing  that 
we  could  do  to  undermine  the  ability  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  provide  for 
themselves  would  be  to  adopt  this 
amendment. 

In  my  discussions  with  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  South  Vietnam,  he  said  he  is  con- 
fident that,  both  economically  and  mili- 
tarily. If  we  wUl  carry  on  a  steady  course, 
then  we  can  see  within  a  matter  of  a  rel- 
atively very  few  years  the  ability  of 
South  Vietnam  to  take  care  of  Itself. 

I  say  to  the  Members  that  this  amend- 
ment woiild.  In  my  opinion,  not  be  in  the 
best  Interests  of  peace  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  it  would  damage  the  ability  of  our 
Secretary  of  State  to  carry  on  many  of 
his  missions.  Our  commitment  to  South 
Vietnam  Is  to  try  to  provide  the  ability 


to  help  themselves.  This  has  been  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  United  States.  This  is  why  we 
give  our  assistance  in  abundance  to  the 
State  of  Israel,  a  nation  of  3  million  peo- 
ple, and  Southeast  Asia  has  14  million 
people.  Do  we  want  to  abandon  them? 
We  should  not  abandon  either  one  of 
them. 

We  have  commitments  there  that  are 
In  the  long-term,  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

I  would  urge  everyone  to  be  sure  and 
check  their  consciences.  I  know  politic- 
ally it  Is  great  to  say  one  Js  going  to  vole 
against  si  billion  for  South  Vietnam. 
That  is  the  pohllcal  vote  to  take.  I  wL'h 
I  could  take  it.  but  I  would  have  to  live 
with  my  conscience,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  support  this  amendment  because  it 
does  violence  to  the  traditions  of  the 
United  States  in  trying  to  provide  for 
stability  around  the  world. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  7:40  p.m 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  aU  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  7:45  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
•^xasT""'    of    the    gentleman    from 

There  was  no  objection 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  granted  will  be  recognized  for 
1  minute  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montcomkhy) . 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Messrs.  Yotn»o 
of  South  Carolina  and  Minshall  of  Ohio 
yielded  their  time  to  Mr.  MONTooKrRY  ) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

I  might  say  that  I  have  tried  to  keep 
myself  up  to  date  on  the  Vietnam  situ- 
ation. I  returned  from  Vietnam  only  3 
weeks  ago  where  I  spent  10  days  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  most  of  the  time  in 
South  Vietnam. 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  I  sent  them 
an  updated  report  on  my  trip  about  the 
missing  in  action  American  bodies  not 
recovered  in  Communist  territory,  and  I 
mentioned  my  assessment  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

They  are  now  fighting  a  conventional 
war.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Before,  when  the  Americans  were  there, 
we  were  fighting  a  guerrilla -type  war. 
It  Is  now  a  conventional  war,  tank 
against  tank,  and  artillery  against  artil- 
lery. The  North  Vietnamese  have  in- 
vaded South  Vietnam  so,  therefore,  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  had  to  expend 
more  ammimition  and  more  equipment. 
The  administration  requested — this  is 
my  strong  point  here  tonight — $460  mil- 
lion in  supplemental  appropriations  In 
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1974  for  ammunition  and  equipment  for 
tbe  South  Vietnamese. 

It  was  turned  down  by  the  committee. 
I  have  no  criticism  of  that.  But  it  made 
the  South  Vietnamese  change  their  tac- 
tics and  instead  of  putting  down  artil- 
lery barrages  and  bringing  in  air  strilces 
they  have  had  to  use  more  manpower 
because  we  did  not  give  them  this  supple- 
mental appropriation.  The  casualty  losses 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  have  risen  20 
percent  over  the  year  liefore.  So  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  sacrificed  in  lives 
and  in  wounded. 

Yes.  the  North  Vietnamese  have  in- 
vaded the  South,  but  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese are  fighting  well.  It  would  be  a  mls- 
talje  to  cut  baclc  at  this  time.  When  one 
Is  defending,  such  as  a  banlc  defending 
Itself  against  a  robber,  the  bank  spends 
more  on  security  than  the  robber  does 
himself  on  robbing  the  banlc.  The  South 
Vietnamese  have  to  spend  more  on  de- 
fending their  country  than  the  North 
Vietnamese  do;  it  costs  the  South  Viet- 
namese more  troops  and  equipment  and 
money  because  they  have  to  defend  many 
different  areas.  I  hope  the  Members  will 
consider  that  point. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  completely 
disregarded  the  Paris  Accord.  They  do 
not  believe  in  it.  Someone  mentioned 
about  one  of  the  Americans  Ijeing  Icilled. 
The  North  Vietnamese  Itllled  Captain 
Reese,  who  was  on  one  of  the  inspection 
teams.  They  Idlled  him  to  cold  blood  when 
they  went  to  an  aircraft  site  looking  for 
remains. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr,  Pltnt)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  fMr.  Giaimo)  : 
I  generally  agree  I  would  like  to  cut  out 
these  funds  somewhere  down  the  line. 
But  the  way  we  do  can  do  It  is  for  Dr. 
Kissinger  to  work  with  the  Russians  smd 
Chtaese  and  if  they  would  quit  funding 
the   North   Vietnamese   we   could    quit 


funding.  I  still  think  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese can  make  it,  but  if  we  cut  back  on 
them  and  Russia  and  China  conttoue  to 
fimd  at  the  levels  they  are  now  dotag, 
our  friends,  the  South  Vietnamese,  don't 
have  a  chance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Leggett)  . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr,  Addabbo) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Cormecticut 
(Mr.  Plyni)  ought  to  be  adopted  if  we 
do  not  want  to  escalate  the  effort  to 
Southeast  Asia.  We  know  the  fact  that 
in  fiscal  year  1974  to  Vietnam  we  ex- 
pended a  total  amount  of  $750  million. 
The  balance  up  to  a  billion  dollars  was 
for  repayment  of  funds  we  had  expended 
m  previous  years.  The  Giaimo-Flynt 
amendment  merely  cuts  the  $750  million 
spent  last  year  by  $50  million  down  to  a 
figure  of  $700  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleagues  Messrs.  Giaimo,  Flynt, 
and  CoNTE  is  well  designed  to  implement 
the  totent  of  the  House  as  expressed  to 
my  amendment  to  the  authorization  bill 
in  May.  At  that  time,  the  House  adopted 
a  form  of  my  amendment  to  reduce  aid 
to  Vietnam  to  a  level  that  would  Insure 
no  tacrease  to  American  participation. 
Unfortunately,  we  did  not  at  that  time 
take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  $266 
million  of  the  money  given  to  the  MASF 
program  to  fiscal  year  1974  was  actually 
spent  to  prior  years.  That  means,  quite 
simply,  that  we  spent  about  $756  million 
for  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  last 
year;  it  further  means  that  a  $1  billion 
appropriation  would  be  an  effective  ta- 
crease of  approximately  $244  million  for 


guns  and  ammunition.  It  was  and  is  quite 
clear  that  an  increase  to  military  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  is  not  the  tatention  of 
the  House. 

When  viewed  to  the  context  of  our  to- 
tal aid  package  to  Vietnam,  this  amend- 
ment makes  even  more  sense.  The  orlg. 
mal  administration  request  for  all  forms 
of  Vietnam  assistance  was  about  $2.4  la- 
lion,  of  which  $1.45  biUlon  was  for  mili- 
tary aid.  Even  with  the  reductions  al- 
ready mandated  by  the  Congress,  the  to- 
tal aid  request  still  comes  to  about  $1,950 
billion,  over  half  of  which  Is  taken  up 
with  the  $1  billion  of  military  aid.  I  sul). 
mit  that  this  is  far  from  the  proper  bal- 
ance for  an  aid  program  designed  to 
produce  peace.  The  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleagues  would  reduce  the  over- 
aU  figure  to  about  $1.65  billion,  of  which 
less  than  half  would  be  military  assist- 
ance.  If  our  aid  program  is  designed  to 
produce  peace  Instead  of  war,  this  is  > 
far  better  way  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Members  are  all  acutely  aware  of  the 
severe  economic  diflBciUtles  we  are  now 
facing;  the  dollar  drain  to  the  Middle 
East,  the  inflation  and  unemployment 
here  at  home,  and  the  general  economic 
malaise  that  grips  the  country.  We  have 
responsibilities  to  Vietnam,  it  Is  true;  but 
we  have  even  greater  responsibilities  at 
home.  This  amendment  will  not  leaie 
Vietnam  "high  and  dry,"  because  It  is 
a  modest  $56  million  reduction  from 
what  they  received  from  us  last  year:  It 
is  however,  a  large  step  toward  bringins 
our  aid  budget  down  to  a  more  manage- 
able level.  I  strongly  urge  its  adoption. 

I  would  also  toclude  at  this  point  ti 
my  remarlcs  the  total  U.S.  worldwide  mil- 
itary and  economic  aid  program  to  fis- 
cal 1975.  The  $2.4  billion  program  for 
Vietnam  out  of  a  total  $8.3  billion  pro- 
gram is  totally  cost  ineffective  and 
should  be  substantially  moderated. 
The  material  follows: 
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'  Includes  International  Organizations  * 
•  Includes  Adminislratwn  •  ■  • 
•Includes $909 million  *  •  * 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentlewoman  Irom  New  York  'Ms. 
Abzugi  . 

Ms.  ABZnO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  our- 
selves no  honor  when  we  try  to  suggest 
we  are  helping  South  Vietnam  as  a  bas- 
tion of  democracy  in  Southeast  Asia  just 
as  we  support  Israel  as  a  bastion  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  a  most 
odious  and  unseemly  analogy  to  com- 
pare Israel,  which  is.  In  fact,  a  bastion  of 
democracy,  with  the  corrupt  Thieu  re- 
gime m  South  Vietnam.  When  we  sup- 
port the  South  Vietnam  Government  we 
support  not  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple or  peace,  but  a  corrupt  dictator  who 
takes  our  money  and  sells  our  military 
supplies  for  scrap,  pays  for  phantom 
armies,  and  does  as  he  wishes  with  our 
ta.v  dollars. 

By  continuing  to  pay  for  the  war  and 
preventing  a  peace  agreement  from  tak- 
ing place  between  the  two  Vletnams.  we 
are  not  helping  Dr.  Kissinger  or  our 
country  or  the  people  of  Vietnam.  In- 
stead we  are  underlining  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Kissinger  went  there  and  did  not 
make  a  real  peace.  If  we  want  to  help 
him  we  should  cut  down  U.S.  military 
aid  to  Vietnam  and  let  peace  come. 

I  .support  the  Flynt-Qlalmo-Conte 
amendment,  although  I  wish  it  went 
much  further.  The  $700  million  in  aid 
proposed  In  the  amendment  is  only 
slightly  less  than  the  actual  military  aid 
provided  last  year  by  the  United  States. 
Subtracting  previous  deliverv  charges 
that  aid  came  to  1743  million. 

I  see  no  reason  In  the  world  why. 
months  after  our  so-called  commitment 
to  South  Vietnam  ended,  we  should  con- 
tinue to  support  President  Thleu  and  his 
dictatorship.  The  only  discernible  result 
is  postponement  of  a  peace  agreement 
continuation  of  the  fighting,  continua- 
tion of  the  repression  under  which  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  live.  That,  and 


the  increasing  corruption  In  the  hier- 
archy. Why  should  Mr.  Thleu  let  go  of 
the  good  deal  he  has.  when  the  U.S. 
Congress  keeps  funding  him?  When  nec- 
essary, he  invents  phantom  soldiers  to 
put  on  the  payroll — nearly  one-third  of 
his  army,  according  to  a  Vietnamese  gen- 
eral. He  uses  our  military  equipment  for 
scrap  metal  diverted  into  the  black  mar- 
ket. He  sees  that  our  military  suppUes 
reach  the  Cambodians,  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  congressional  prohibition. 

Meanwhile,  he  runs  his  country  as  he 
pleases,  continuing  to  jail  and  torture 
political  opponents,  and  to  suppress  all 
civil  rights.  It  is  even  illegal  in  South 
Vietnam  to  reprint  the  Paris  Peace 
Agreement. 

The  argument  Is  often  made  that  we 
must  keep  sending  aid  as  long  as  the 
other  side  is  aided  by  the  Soviets  and 
by  China.  This  delusion  was  destroyed 
with  the  release  of  a  study  by  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency,  showing  that 
in  1973.  U.S.  military  aid  to  Indochina 
was  eight  times  that  of  the  U.S.S.R  and 
China:  and  since  1966.  the  United  States 
has  supplied  29  times  as  much  help  as 
the  other  two  great  powers. 

With  Inflation  rampant  and  money 
tight  In  our  own  country,  it  Is  time  that 
we  stop  handing  out  scarce  dollars  to  a 
country  that  uses  them  so  poorly 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Addabbo). 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Carkey 
of  Ohio  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Asdabbo  ) 
Mr.  aDDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
PtYNTi.  I  also  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  for  his  dedication  in  com- 
mittee and  in  offering  this  amendment. 
He  lias  carefully  studied  it. 

First,  this  provision  does  not  belong  In 
this  bUl.  This  should  be  part  of  the  for- 


eign aid  bill.  The  only  reason  It  Is  in  this 
bUI  is  because  the  military  feels  they  can 
get  anything  they  want  from  this  House 
Second,  the  $100  million  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  is  giving  them  is  to 
let  them  understand  we  want  out  and 
they  must  assume  their  responsibility. 
An  $18  million  cut  made  by  authorizing 
the  committee  means  we  are  going  to  be 
in  there  for  the  next  15  years. 

The  Appropriations  Subcommittee  did 
not  cut  1  penny.  The  original  cut  was 
made  by  the  authorizing  committee  If 
we  remember  correcUy.  after  the  request 
of  $1.4  billion,  even  the  chairman  of  the 
authorizing  committee  recommended 
the  cut  because  they  were  getting  too 
much. 

The  $700  million  will  fulfUl  aU  our 
obligation  to  resupply  them  with  that 
equipment  under  the  peace  agreement 
and  no  more. 

I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr 
Mitchell)  . 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  fully  support  the  amend- 
ment. We  have  had  Secretaries  of  State 
who  have  made  grievous  errors.  Al- 
though I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
Mr.  Kissinger,  he  Is  not  Infallible.  I 
think  we  have  to  weigh  Mr.  Kissinger's 
recommendations  along  side  of  the  tol- 
eration limits  of  the  American  people. 
There  is  a  toleration  level.  II  we  reach 
that  toleration  level  because  we  fall  to 
make  positive  reductions,  then  we  are 
going  to  see  the  whole  support  for  South 
Vietnam  go  down  In  one  tell  swoop. 

I  would  fully  urge  that  we  carefully 
consider  the  argument  about  the  missing 
MIA's.  I  hate  to  say  it.  but  we  will  never 
get  to  those  missing  MIA's  imttl  we 
achieve  a  real  peace  In  South  Vietnam. 
That  peace  will  not  be  achieved  untn 
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such  time  we  have  a  standstill  with 
clear-cut  lines  of  demarcation. 

Lastly,  I  would  like  to  argue  very 
strongly  that  I  do  not  think  this  country 
can  take  much  longer  the  illusion  of 
peace  in  South  Vietnam.  As  long  as  we 
pump  money  into  that  country,  we  are 
merely  perpetuating  the  Illusion  of 
lifeace.  Re  are  not  achieving  a  real  peace. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Messrs. 
Halev.  Fisher,  and  Sixes  yielded  their 
time  to  Mr.  Stbation.) 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Messrs. 
Obey  and  Giamo  yielded  their  time  to 
Mr  FiYNT.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 

FtYNT I . 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has 
been  stated  earlier,  we  have  plowed  this 
ground  many  times.  We  have  plowed  it 
often  this  year.  The  debate  on  this 
amendment  has  followed  the  pattern  of 
debate  on  similar  amendments  over  the 
years.  The  same  arguments  made 
against  the  amendment  which  I  have  of- 
fered to  this  bill  were  the  same  argu- 
ments that  we  heard  for  12  long  years 
lor  the  expenditure  of  more  than  $125 
billion,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  50,000 
American  lives.  The  arguments  in  op- 
position to  my  amendment  today  are  ex- 
actly the  same  kind  of  arguments  that 
were  made  for  those  12  long  years  that 
resulted  In  the  appropriation  and  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  S125  billion. 

Finally,  an  aroused  American  people 
and  an  aroused  Congress  of  the  United 
States  undertook  to  bring  this  war  to  a 
termination  and  it  was  done. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  here 
today  Is  to  bring  the  remaining  rem- 
nants of  that  war  to  a  close,  to  a  ter- 
mination, and  to  a  significant  and 
meaningful  peace. 

We  talk  about  how  much  this  cut 
would  involve.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amoimt  ought  not  to  be 
In  this  bill  at  all.  I  know  of  no  defense 
nor  any  security  of  the  United  States  of 
America  that  this  billion  dollars  will  buy. 
on  the  contrary,  the  very  opposite  may 
be  true. 

Let  me  point  this  out:  We  are  In  no 
way  letting  down  our  allies  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia,  because 
the  request  for  economic  assistance  this 
year  is.  in  addition  to  the  $700  million 
which  I  would  leave  in  military  assist- 
ance. $911  million  of  which  $751  iSuion 
comes  from  the  appropriation  for) the 
Agency  for  International  Development: 
$160,553,000  comes  from  Public  Law  480. 

We  come  to  a  total  economic  assist- 
ance for  South  Vietnam  requested  for 
this  fiscal  year  of  $911,553,000.  Add  to 
that  the  $700  million  which  my  amend- 
ment would  leave  in  for  military  assist- 
ance to  the  South  Vietnamese  forces, 
and  we  have  a  figure  in  excess  of  $1,600.- 
OOO.OOO  which  was  originaUy  requested 
in  this  item  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton). 

Mr.    STRATTON.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 


agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Plynt>  on  one  point,  and  that  is 
that  our  only  commitment  in  Vietnam  is 
a  commitment  to  peace.  But  peace,  like 
Rome,  cannot  be  built  in  a  day.  It  takes 
a  little  bit  longer  than  a  day  or  two.  or 
sometimes  even  a  year,  to  achieve  real 
peace. 

The  reason  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
need  help  from  us  is  because  the  North 
Vietnam  Government,  ever  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  agreement,  has 
been  trying  to  take  over  South  Vietnam 
by  force.  We  can  achieve  peace  in  South 
Vietnam  when  the  North  Vietnamese 
realize  that  they  cannot  take  South  Viet- 
nam over  by  force. 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  not  trying 
to  take  anything  over.  They  are  not  try- 
ing to  start  am'  war.  They  are  Just  try- 
ing to  keep  what  was  given  to  them  by 
the  peace  agreement.  And  let  us  not 
forget:  It  Is  they  who  are  doing  the 
fighting  and  the  dying  now,  not  Ameri- 
can boys.  Does  that  not  count  for  some- 
thing? 

I  appreciated  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as (Mr.  PisHER)  yielding  his  time  to  me, 
because  he  and  I  were  together  on  the 
conference  committee  that  met  for  4 
long  weeks  on  the  defense  authorization 
bill.  One  of  the  key  items  was  the  item  In 
connection  with  Vietnam  and  how  much 
aid  we  should  give  them.  Very  reluctant- 
ly, all  of  the  conferees  on  the  House  side 
finally  agreed  to  a  figure  of  $1  billion  be- 
cause we  were  convinced  that  this  was 
the  rock  bottom  figure  that  we  could  give 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  and  still  give 
a  chance  to  survive. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  the  opportunity 
the  other  evening  of  meeting,  along  with 
other  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
with  Ambassador  Martin,  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  South  Vietnam.  He  reminded  us 
that  the  commitment  that  we  had  made 
m  the  peace  agreement  was  to  supply  the 
South  Vietnamese  one  for  one,  those 
items  that  were  destroyed  in  the  fighting 
.And  he  reminded  us  that  the  requirement 
for  this  one-for-one  replacement  is  set 
by  the  level  of  fighting  the  North  Viet- 
namese ImjXBe  on  the  South  Vietnamese. 
Ambassador  Marthi  told  us  too  that  if 
the  Congress  would  come  through  with 
tWs  $1  billion,  which  the  conferees  had 
approved  In  the  authorization  bill,  this 
would  just  barely  supply  a  one-for-one 
replacement.  He  said  too,  as  we  have  al- 
ready been  told  here  tonight,  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  beginning  to  get 
a  little  discouraged,  so  if  the  South  Viet- 
namese can  just  hold  out  militarily  for 
another  year  and  demonstrate  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  their  land  can- 
not be  taken  over  by  force,  we  have  a 
real  opportunity  of  achieving  a  stable 
peace  settlement  in  tliat  comitry. 

I  think  we  ought  to  do  it.  I  think  we 
ought  to  stick  it  out.  We  did  not  aban- 
don South  Korea  the  minute  we  settled 
the  war  there:  we  stayed  with  them  for 
a  Uttle  while.  We  did  not  abandon  Tai- 
wan: we  stuck  with  them  for  a  while 
And  If  we  can  stay  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese this  year  and  perhaps  1  .vear 
more.  I  am  convinced  we  can  achieve 
there  the  peace  we  all  want 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 


nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr 
Mahon  I  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  m  pre- 
vious years  funds  for  support  of  South 
Vietnam  have  been  carried  throughout 
the  defense  bill,  and  It  was  very  difficult 
to  identify  the  funds. 

This  year,  as  indicated  on  page  26  of 
the  appropriation  bill  for  defense  we 
have  Identified  all  the  money  we  have 
provided  for  South  Vietnam  In  a  separate 
title  of  the  bill.  This  is  $1  billion  as  com- 
pared to  the  $1.4  billion  that  was  re- 
(juested. 

I  say  to  the  Members  that  this  is  not 
the  time  to  reject  the  plea  that  has  been 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
others  that  we  not  abandon  our  friends 
in  South  Vietnam  at  a  critical  period 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  trust  and  believe 
that  the  House  wlU  vote  down  the  Flvnt 
amendment. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Na- 
tion has  been  involved  In  financing  war 
m  Vietnam  for  far  too  long.  It  has  al- 
ready been  25  years  since  the  United 
States  began  paying  for  the  French  war 
to  reconquer  Vietnam.  This  adventure 
has  brought  nothing  but  grief  to  the 
American  people,  and  they  have  long 

t  .S*  f.^'^tJ'  '^'^"  '*»*'  '''ey  want  "o 
part  of  it.  They  want  our  involvement  In 
Vietnam  terminated,  not  conUnued  in- 
definitely. Yet  our  present  poUcy  appears 
to  be  aimed  at  continuing  to  provide  mili- 
tary aid  for  Vietnamese  to  continue  kill- 
ing each  other  as  long  as  the  Saigon 
government  Is  willing. 

In  their  statements  before  congres- 
sional committees  and  to  the  public 
there  Is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that 
the  administration  has  any  plan  for 
bringing  this  Involvement  ta  war  In  Viet- 
nam to  an  end.  They  are  apparently  Just 
going  from  year  to  year  without  any 
thought  to  how  It  is  ever  gomg  to  end  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  it  Is  up  to  Con- 
gress to  take  on  the  responslbUity  for 
terminating  our  military  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  We  should  do  so  in  the  most 
resp()nslbie    manner    possible,    and    we 

■^  "^l,  ^'  ^}}^  *^™*  ""«  <^°  everything 
possible  to  bring  about  a  political  setUe- 
ment  of  the  conflict,  as  outlined  in  the 
Paris  Agreement.  But  let  us  by  all  means 
carry-  out  the  will  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  end  our  Involvement  in  kiUtag 
I^t  us  begin  now  to  reduce  our  military 
aid  with  the  tatentlon  of  systematically 
phasing  it  out  over  a  period  of  2  or  3 
years. 

There  U  good  reason  to  think  that  if 
Congress  makes  it  clear  that  It  «1U  not 
nnance  a  perpetual  war  In  Vietnam  the 
Thleu  government,  which  has  been  un- 
wiUtag  to  move  toward  any  real  political 
competition,  will  get  the  message  and 
will  begta  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
need  for  a  political  settlement 

Now  Is  the  time  for  Congress  to  give 
a  direction  and  purpose  to  American  pol- 
.  ^  Vietnam,  to  begin  moving  toward 
American  disengagement  and  awav  from 

^^^  >J"-  ^  "f«*  "y  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  'Mr.  Fltkt). 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chainnau  announced  that  the  noes  ai>- 
peared  to  have  It. 

OflCOIlDEO   VOTE 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  233,  noes  157. 
not  voting  44,  as  follows: 


Abzue 

Adams 
AddBbbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Caltf. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzio 
AAhbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Blester 
Blnsbam 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brtnkley 
Brooks 
Brotxmao 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mlcb. 
BrojrhUl.  N.C. 
Burke.  Cam. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton,  Jobn 
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ATES~233 
Otaimo 
Gibbons 
Qinn 
Grasso 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Qrlfflchs 
Gross 
Orover 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Harrington 
Harfiba 
Hastings 
Hechler.  W.  Va.  Hodino 
HeckJer,  Mass.    Roe 


Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

ONeUl 

Parrls 

Peyser 

Pickle 

PUce 

Prcyer 

Prttchard 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rlnaldo 


Relnz 

Helstoskl 

HenderEon 

Hicks 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hutcbinson 

Icbord 


Rogers 

Roncallo.  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roxish 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 


Johnson.  Calif.  Ryan 
Johnson.  Colo.   St  Oermaln 
Jones.  N.C. 


Jones,  Tenn. 


Burton,  PhUUp  Jordan 


Byron 
Carney,  Ohio 
Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 
coben 

Collins.  SI. 

Oolllna,  Tex. 

Conte 

Conyera 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughltn 

Cronln 

Culver 

Danlela, 

Domlnick  V. 
Danlelson 
Delaney 
Dei:  en  back 
Del  turns 
Denholm 
Dent 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Ditaan 
Dol&kl 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 


Karth 
Kastenmeler 
^och 
Kyros 

lAgomarslno 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

Luken 

McCloskey 

McCoULster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

MS  this.  Ob. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzolt 

Meeds 


Gd  wards,  calll.  Melcher 


EUberg 

EECh 

Erans,  ColO. 

Evins,  Tens. 

FaaceU 

Plndley 

Ftsh 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Pulton 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 


Abdnor 

Archer 

Arendfl 

Armstroog 

BaTalla 


Met<»ire 

MezvLnsky 

Mil  ford 

BfUIer 

MUlB 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moafcley 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ZU. 
Natcher 
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Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
BevUl 
Blackburn 


Sarasln 

ssrbanea 

Schneebelt 

Bchroeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Slsk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  7. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steel  man 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Studds 
SuUlvan 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson,  rtJ. 
Thone 
Thorn  toxi 
Tleman 
Traxler 
nilman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigo  rl  to 
Wampler 
Whalen 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wilson, 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wylle 
Tates 
Tatron 
Young.  Oa. 
Zwach 


Bo  wen 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 


Brown.  Ohio 

BroyblU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Pla. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Butler 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clawson.Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collier 

Conable 

Conlan 

crane 

Daniel,  Dan 


H*bert 

HUIls 

Hlnshaw 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Razen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

KuykendaU 

Landgrebe 

Lett 

McEwen 

McPall 


Daniel.  Robert    Madlgan 


W.,  Jr. 
DavU,  SC. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Duncan 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Eshleman 
Fisher 
Flood 

Prellnghuysen 
Prey 

Froehllch 
Gettys 
oilman 
GoIdwBter 
Gonzalez 
GoodUng 
Gubser 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanrahan 
Hays 


Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  N,c. 

Michel 


Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson.  N.T. 

RostenkowBkl 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Sebeltus 

Ehoup 

Shriver 

Slkes 

SkublU 

Slack 

Smith.  N.T. 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUlIam 
Steed 

Stetger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Symms 
TaJcott 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Treen 


MlnsbBll.Ohlo  Vander  Jagt 

MltcheU.  N.T.  Waggonner 

Mi7ell  Walsh 

Montgomery  Ware 

Murphy,  N.T.  White 

Murtba  Whitehurst 

Myers  Wiggins 

Neisen  Williams 

Nichols  WUson.  Bob 

Passman  Winn 

Paiman  Wright 

Patten  Wydler 

Pepper  Wyman 

Perkins  Young,  Fla. 

Pettis  Young.  S.C. 

Poage  Young,  Tex. 

Powell.  Ohio  zablcckl 

Price,  ni.  zion 
Price.  Tex. 
Qulllen 


Blaggl 
Boiling 
Brasco 

Broomfleld 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Carey.  N.T. 
Chlsbolm 
Clay 

Davis.  Oa. 
de  la  Garza 
Derwlnskl 
Dlggs 
Downing 
Flowers 
Gray 


NOT  VOTING— 44 

Gunter  Randall 

Hansen,  Idaho    Rarlck 

Hansen.  Wash.  Riegle 


Hawkins 

Hog  an 

Hollfleld 

Hungate 

McClory 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Mollohan 

Nedzl 

O'Brien 

Owens 

PodeU 


Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Scberle 

Syoilngton 

Teague 

ToweU,  Nev. 

Udall 

Waldte 

Wyatt 

Young.  Alaska 

Young,  111. 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMEmiBCENT   OfT^UD   BT   MB.   BTNGHAlC 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendjment  offered  by  Mr.  Bzngium:  Page 
27,  line  11.  immedlat-ly  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  insert  the  following:  "; 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated In  this  title  ahaU  be  used  for 
compensation  or  allowances  of  more  than 
2.850  citizens  of  the  United  States  In  South 
Viet  Nam  who  are  membere  of  the  Armed 
Services  or  employees  of  or  under  contract 
to  the  Armed  Services  or  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  any  departments  or  agencies 
thereof". 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
an  amendment  that  parallels  the  amend- 
ment that  the  Members  have  Just 
adopted.  The  amendment  the  Members 
have  just  adopted  calls  for  a  cut  of  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  in  what  we  are 
spending  for  mUltary  assistance  in  South 
Vietnam.  My  amendment  would  pro- 
pose a  comparable  cut  of  10  percent 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  personnel 
and  armed  services  personnel  that  are 
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serving  there  now.  We  have  some  3 150 
Department  of  Defense  and  Service  em- 
ployees and  contract  personnel.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  of  the  Members  realize 
we  have  that  large  a  number  still  In  Viet- 
nam, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  under  tht 
Paris  Agreement  of  January  1973,  we 
were  not  to  have  after  60  days  any  rnfli. 
tary  advisers  or  any  military  personnel 
including  technical  military  personnel 
and  military  personnel  associated  with 
armaments,  munitions,  war  materiel,  and 
so  forth. 

We  have  never  carried  out  that  ellml- 
nation  of  those  personnel  and,  apparent- 
ly, it  was  not  understood  at  the  tinie  we 
would.  But  It  was  understood  that  the 
personnel  in  our  Defense  Attache's  Office 
would  be  phased  out  by  the  end  of  Janu- 
ar>-  of  this  year  and  that  the  civilian 
contractors  would  be  reduced  to  below 
500  soon  thereafter. 

That  has  not  happened.  Although  the 
numbers  have  been  reduced,  we  still  have 
3,100  of  these  people  in  Vietnam.  Most  of 
them  are  civilians.  They  are  not  In  uni- 
form but  they  are  doing  the  same  Wad 
of  work  as  the  military  were  previously. 
This  discourages  training  of  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

The  report  recently  submitted  in  the 
other  body  indicated  that  training  wu 
going  very  slowly  among  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  take  over  the  operations  that 
have  been  done  up  to  now  by  these  Amer-  . 
lean  technicians  and  which  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese.  A 
required  resolution  In  service  personnel 
win  send  a  clear  signal  to  the  Saigon 
government  that  the  Congress  wants 
these  operations  to  be  taken  over 
rapidly  by  the  Vietnamese. 

There  Is  also  the  danger  of  capture  of 
these  personnel.  Americans  are  located  In 
every  district  In  Vietnam.  This  is  an  In- 
volvement we  want  to  cut  down. 

This  Is  a  very  mild  amendment.  Bir. 
Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  for  an  elimi- 
nation of  these  personnel  but  simply  for 
a  cut  of  10  percent,  down  to  2.850  for 
this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  the  support  of 
Members  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  figures,  we  have  about 
3,288  personnel  hi  South  Vietnam, 
and  the  amendment  would  reduce  the 
number  by  436;  making  a  total  figure 
of  2,850. 

The  amendment  recently  adopted,  and 
unwisely  so  In  my  opinion,  with  respect 
to  support  for  the  military  forces  In 
South  Vietnam,  reduced  the  amount  of 
such  support.  I  do  not  myself  personaUr 
believe,  and  I  cannot  speak  for  the  com- 
mittee, that  It  la  worth  having  a  battle 
over  the  amendment  just  offered.  It  can 
be  taken  to  the  other  body  and  If  the 
Defense  Department  considers  it  wholly 
unacceptable  the  matter  can  be  settled 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Minshall)  . 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  certainly  support  the  remarks  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  If  It 
is  totally  unacceptable  to  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Defence  we  can  resolve  it  at 
that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  meant 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  a  division. 

The  question  was  taken :  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Mahon)  there 
were — ayes  63,  noes  34. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  not  to  offer  an 
amendment  but  if  I  could  to  ask  the 
(Hialrman  of  the  full  committee  some 
questions  which  iiave  flooded  my  Interest 
for  a  period  of  time  and  wWch  I  think 
might  interest  the  House  to  discuss,  even 
given  some  appreciation  for  the  hour. 

It  has  been  widely  understood  that  in 
a  variety  of  the  budgets  before  the  House 
there  has  been  some  funding  for  areas 
of  clandestine  or  intelligence-gathering 
types  of  activities. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  puzzled  me. 
that  has  stemmed  from  a  conversation 
»1th  the  Director  of  the  CIA  in  the 
course  of  hearings  last  fall,  has  been  the 
unwillingness  of  both  the  CIA  and  the 
congressional  oversight  committees  of 
Intelligence  activities  to  discuss  ques- 
tions concerning  the  nature  of  congres- 
sional oversight.  Although  I  have  only 
asked  questions  related  to  congresslonsd 
procedures  and  have  not  asked  questions 
about  the  substance  of  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities, there  has  been  an  effort  made 
not  to  answer  these  questions,  particu- 
larly those  which  related  to  oversight  of 
the  CIA  and  its  covert  operations. 

I  have  asked,  as  the  Chairman  knows 
In  a  brief  discussion  with  him  this  after- 
noon, and  in  the  course  of  a  lengthy 
letter  dated  July  17  this  year,  that  a 
variety  of  questions  be  answered  on  this 
subject  dealing  with  the  general  nature 
of  how  Congress  conducts  oversight  as 
far  as  this  kind  of  activity  is  concerned. 

What  I  would  be  interested  in  doing, 
11 1  could,  is  asking  the  Chairman  to  re- 
spond, first,  to  whether  or  not  there  is. 
In  fact,  money  for  the  CIA  In  general  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion before  us  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  are  funds  for  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  this  bill, 
as  there  have  been  since  the  late  1940's. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Could  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  how  many  Members  of 
the  committee  are  appraised  of  the  na- 
ture of  funding  in  some  specifics? 

Mr.  MAHON.  All  of  the  subcommittee. 
12  members,  attended  hearings  in  con- 
nection with  the  CIA  activities.  The  CIA 
budget  is  reviewed  by  5  of  the  12. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  The  fiscal  figures 
are  available  to  the  five,  the  particular 
appropriations  for  the  activities  of  the 
OA? 
Mr.  MAHON.  Yes. 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Could  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  whether  there  is  a  sepa- 
rate staff  available  for  the  oversight  ac- 
tivities on  the  part  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  is  always  a  staff 
man  assigned.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  Committees  on  Armed  Forces 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  do  consider  each 
year  from  time  to  time  the  monetary  re- 
quirements of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  K  I  could  inquire 
further  of  the  gentleman,  there  appears 
to  be  an  effort  made  from  time  to  time 
to  Inform  the  oversight  committee  of  the 
various  activities  connected  with  the 
CIA.  How  often  during  the  course  of 
the  last  year  have  they  had  meetings 
aside  from  discussing  the  general  ftmd- 
Ing  of  the  CIA  activities,  to  discuss  the 
specifics  of  the  CIA  operations? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  has  writ- 
ten me  about  a  three-page  letter  asking 
me  a  nimiber  of  questions  about  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  I  believe  this 
was  one  of  the  questions.  After  this  bill 
passes  and  we  have  a  little  more  time 
I  plan  to  respond  to  the  gentleman's 
letter. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning that. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  is  the  principal  intelligence 
agency  of  the  United  States.  It  would  not 
be  appropriate  for  us,  and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  would  agree,  to  go  into  the 
intimate  details  of  the  funding  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  would 
reveal  information  which  should  not  be 
provided  to  foreign  nations.  They  do  not 
provide  us  with  such  information. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman mi5imderst(X>d.  How  often  in  the 
course  of  last  year  have  there  been  ac- 
tual meetings  of  the  committee,  of  the  5 
or  of  the  12,  to  deal  with  the  specific 
knowledge  of  beiixg  Informed  about  CIA 
activities,  not  looking  at  the  funding, 
but  how  frequently  has  the  committee 
met? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  whole  Subcommit- 
tee on  Defense  Appropriations  has  met 
regularly  in  the  last  5  or  6  months. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  What  about  the 
subcommittee  group? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  subcommittee  group 
meets  from  time  to  time  discussing  these 
matters  informally  at  times  and  more 
formally  at  other  times. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  If  I  could  say  to 
the  gentleman,  there  has  been  a  wide- 
spread degree. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  MAHON  (dmlng  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  unread  portion  of  the  bill  be 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 


There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  points 
of  order  to  the  remainder  of  the  bill? 

AUENDHENT   OrmtCD   BT   IdB.   AD0A8BO 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  &Cr.  Adoabbo:  Page 
49,  after  line  3  Insert  the  following: 

Sbc.  847.  NotwltfaBt&ndlng  &ny  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  the  total  sum  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  by  this  Act 
shall  not  eiceed  (81.200.000.000. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
not  just  another  amendment  to  cut  a 
defense  bill:  this  is  an  "American  Peo- 
ple-Needs or  Priorities  Amendment." 

The  President  has  stated  that  he  will 
cut  $5  billion  from  the  budget  or  keep 
the  budget  at  $300  billion,  and  veto  any 
other  Increases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  passed  10  ap- 
propriation bills  which  cover  the  needs 
of  all  the  people  of  these  United  States. 
Programs  for  health,  transportation,  the 
environment,  schooling,  housing,  jobs; 
people-needs  legislation  programs  which 
cannot  be  cut — they  were  carefully 
studied  and  passed  by  this  Congress. 

The  bin  before  us  does  not  contain 
much  in  the  way  of  people  needs  and 
priority  programs. 

Yes,  we  must  provide  for  our  adequate 
and  sufBclent  national  security.  But  in 
these  days  of  inflation  and  needed  budget 
tightening,  we  cannot  afford  window 
dressing,  extra  gold  braid,  and  luxuries. 

Even  the  Pentagon  has  called  this  a 
Military  Establishment  needs  bill,  not  a 
defense  bill. 

This,  then,  is  the  time  for  you  to  de- 
cide whether  the  military  must  spend 
over  $1  billion  on  repair  of  facilities,  an 
Increase  of  over  $200  million  from  last 
year's  appropriation,  or  whether  we  need 
fimds  now  for  housing  and  education 
and  domestic  needs;  especially  when  we 
hear  of  the  many  base  closings  and  the 
money  that  was  to  be  saved. 

Must  we  spend  over  $300  million  for 
seven  new  70Ts.  the  Pentagon  not  know- 
ing what  they  wiU  put  into  them,  or  do 
we  need  l>etter  domestic  transportation? 

Do  we  need  better  vocational  and  man- 
power retraining  programs  for  our  men 
and  women  rather  than  spending  U.S. 
taxpayers'  money  in  training  foreign 
nationals? 

Do  we  need  an  additional  $80  million 
added  to  the  S5  billion  to  protect  one 
missile  site  or  do  we  need  the  funds  for 
clearing  our  air  and  water? 

Do  we  need  preservation  of  fuel  for 
domestic  needs  rather  than  flying  our 
men  overseas  for  additional  exercises  and 
training  that  can  be  just  as  easily  per- 
formed here? 

Do  we  need  more  generals  and  officers 
per  enlisted  man  than  we  had  during 
World  War  n  or  do  we  need  more  public 
service  employment  for  our  men  and 
women  who  want  to  work  In  productive 
activities? 

I  can  go  on.  There  are  many  places 
within  the  Military  Establishment  where 
cuts  can  be  made  without  undermining 
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there  are  many  who  do  not  Uke  a  meat-  UntU  then  X^Mrtm^t  ,D^nt  hii  L  S:,^*h  "*"  ^PP™^^.  This  approaS 

ax  approach  to  cut  a  budget  and  I  am  UonJ  of  doUars  for  puSSS  wh!?h  h^d  ^^t^^^if  ^^  '"'"'%  ^""^  "**  ""  »«>• 

one.  But  this  Is  a  S83.7  bllUon  budget  been  turned  do«^  or  h^H^tfothHv,  "-"on  of  Jast  year,  will  save  more  as  time 

with  many  facets,  some  military,  some  P^WriaTd  for  Thev  woufd  ^11  S^  com "  P^^„  ^«°  "f^^'i^e  carryover  fuT* 

civilian,  some  administrative-   some  of  mlttee  "wi  hiv»  fL  m!!!?       i      ^    .""  ^**  *"  unobligated,  funds  that  tho 

the  highest  priority  and  someT'th°e  The  oommm^e   et  r^sugSo^  f  I  f1Si'°ti»t ''"'' '"'^f  "k^ "'^^  "'^"^ 

lowest.  The  military  made  those  choices  may  say  so   adopted  this  or^ls  on  iIJ  l^S  that  were  not  obligated  to  thea. 

can  do  it  now  If  they  are  cut  across  the  year.  It  reads:  Wem,„=.  hrH„„  „  >, 
board.  „„  —  ,  .>.  .  ^  ^*  '""*'  bring  our  house  in  order  vr 
Again,  if  we  cut  too  deeply  they  have  .vSagirto^SpJe^TX"^  a  "^"S^  5^  wRh  m^t?":  "  ='^«^'°"^^''  A^hting  for« 
a  fund  of  over  $10  billion  of  unobligated  the  Commitwe*^^  App^lSitlonTforthl  ment  o^^ri^nZfT'  ^'^^  ?  **'  ""'"^ 
end  unexpended  funds  which  they  can  reprogrammmg  of  funds,  unless  for  higher  S!? V,  L,,^l?^  around  the  world 
reprogram  with  ccngre.wional  approval  P"onty  items.  ba.wl  on  unforeseen  military  /",  ,  iJ  Probably  call  for  shorter  tonn 
for  high  priority  programs  without  In-  "lutrcments.  than  those  tor  which  onginslly  °'  ""'y-  "°  oack  up  such  a  force  we  need 
creasing  the  budget  we  finallv  vote  on  ?PP''°P""«<'  «"<»  m  no  case  where  the  Item  ?,  trained  and  ready  Reserve  and 
I  urge,  on  behalf  of  the  American  needs  ta.n"fl,.n?.H''S?>f^"™'°^  '''"''"""•'  ''"  <3"a'-d— who  follow  their  occupation 
and  priorities,  that  my  amentoe^t  be  '"""'''"''■"'y "«  Congr.™.  'Th'' ''"^'^..'"  '^*  *'^°"°'°y  8""  "elp  u. 
adopted  and  the  ceiling  of  $81  2  billion  ^  ^^'^  "'^  Members  would  follow  me  mnatlon,  our  chief  and  moat  dan- 
be  adopted.  This  was  to  be  a  cut  of  $2  5  "^  'W^-  That  section  has  done  no  dam-  8"°"?  enew. 

bUllon   but  since  the  adoption   of  t.he  *^*' ''"' '«'  "«  see  what  good  it  has  done.  ,     .vf.    "Jf  °'^*''  Members  will  not  tea 

Flynt  amendment  this  becomes  a  cut  of  Before  that  secUon  was  adopted,  they  "r   ■  ""'  ""^  '''"  has  funds  In  it  to 

only  $2.2  bUUon.  requested  of  the  Congress  SI. 43  billion  ^e"°  ^°"«  30.000  or  40.000  more  depend- 

Ketpiated  mcreoje  in  deleiut  budget  thi,  1°'   reprogramlng.    The    committee   aV  !rm.„H  tK   ""^,..  ^?  ^^^  ^'  ^^^"f 

year  lowed   them   $1,255,000,000.  Because  of  ?™'¥'J 'he  world  who  are  really  unable 

PiKol  rear  1074  approprla-  'hat  language,  they  could  not  take  money  vT    °"*"°,  themselves,    who   would  be 

tion  Act  signed  Into  law.  they  got  for  higher  priority  Items  and  4?^?       ^'^'^  ^'"^  *"  break  out. 

January  2,  1974 «T4, 218, 330, 000  spend  It  for  low  priority  items  ivT^"^        Korea,  think  of  the  mam 

"ffLf"   i'l'    "'"'«"  This  year  because  of  that  provision  the  ?',i^  Places,  and  you  will   realize  the 

e,tuna,e.     February     4.  Department  asked  for  only  $219  million  !h»^^°'  *5^'.^  ^^    °"=«  °"''  "">  " 

increase"  fls^";^      85.  S82. 297. 000  and  the  Congress  approved  $196  million  wi"^  f.T^'^l"'^  «™  captured  the  Aner- 

i";r  o^  n^  Therefore,  the  Members  can  see  that  we  we  win  eet  In  Hepn"""^.*."™'  ""^"^  "■« 

year  I974.._.7r  -HI  3«4  067  000  ^"^'^  "°'^'^  *'  ^  billion,  by  reason  of  "^Tl'  f„\^  '?  f  «ePer  and  deeper. 

Fiscal    year    1974    second                '       ■""  not  letting  them  use  money  that  they  th.  Jim         ^  us  show  the  people  that 

supplemental     estimate,  had  for  things  that  are  prohibited  by  this  .S?  """^'^  Establishment  Is  a  part  of 

February  4.  1974 8.300  421  000  section.  'his  country,  taking  Its  cut  In  the  soft 

„, .  ,^,  ,    , '■ I  »"»  «a>''nB  to  the  Members  that  the  «;   -^if '^°°-  r 

PLscai    r™^     i.7?"vr^-;  ^"■^**»ooo  gentleman's  amendment  reduces  a  $6  9  th^l  F^^""^"\}  say  to  the  Members 

aSindmenti  Mav  ao  a^nd  ''™°"  carrj-over  that  they  have,  subject  ^^"J^  "°  ''^'^"'•^  '"  ^Istorj-  where  any 

5^ne24i974      ^                .,  *7,  ,oo~v,  to  this  reprogramlng.  by  $2.5  bUlion   It  "„w  f^".  "*"'*  ^°  ^  ^^  percent  oi 

■       ' -      $1.475. 200.  OOP  „uj  lea^g  ^^^^^  j^  5  ^^"^^  j^^  ^^^«  their  total  Income  over  a  long  period  of 

Total  increase  In  6  gencies  over  and  above  what  we  appro-    if,?!*      .  the  "ame  of  defense  without 

months  -H9  039  688  ooo  Prlate  here.                                                     nitaous  inflation. 

nacai   year   1975   unobu-                '  What  is  the  reason  for  doing  this  in     u,        '™"°^-  •"'l  you  know  we  cannot 

gated  balance  estimate.        6.905,000.000  this    way?    We    could    not    judge    their     '^"^  ^'^  CT^y- **^^mie  Detense  DepBrt- 

^d  J'"h  ,'"'    """"'"  ^''"^'y  ^  "^'^  out  what  they  claim  they     J"^"  '  ^^^"'^  ^°'  "'  '°  "'^e  pay  greatly  a 

pended     balance     estl-                  want  to  do  under  this  bill.  Itige  to  the     iZJ^^T.^^l  "^°  «^»  "^n  «■''''  «'^™ 

'""'   44.099,000.000  ensuing  year  that  we  get  an  toventory    °"^^^^^    to    handle    the    sophisticated 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman   I  rise  °^  J"st  what  we  do  have  and  where  we  are     ?f  l"™"!  of  today,  are  now  trj-lng  to  hire 

In  support  of  the  amendment                "  Boing  from  here.                                             "'^"  school  dropouts,  asking  us  not  to 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  been  known  for  ^^-  Chairman,  the  most  dangerous    [f?U   ^  '*l*' J?  P*"«ht  be  high  school 

a  long  time  to  my  district,  throughout  ''^S.  m  my  opinion,  that  this  country  5^"?„„  „„™*''   SP*"'^    o"    recruiting 

the  country  and  In  the  Congress  that  if  '*<=^s  today  is  not  from  Russia,  it  Is  not  r^  i    '"""■'""'•OO''  and  still  cannot  get 

one  wants  to  protect  a  program  or  an  ''"°"'  abroad;  it  Is  the  rampant  inflation        ^  9"°'®  °'  ^^^^  dropouts. 

Item,  the  best  way  to  do  It  Is  under  the  ^'  ^°™e-  ^  say  to  the  Members  that  if  we        ,,     .^H^!?''^^'^  "'^  '""^  ^°^  action, 

name  "defense."  are  going  to  get  the  dollar  to  the  potot        i'"-  "AVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 

I  went  on  this  subcommittee  first  to  "''*"  "  's  worth  anythtog.  if  we  are  w".;/  "'°l^  '°  ^'''**  *^  requisite  num- 

1943.  and  I  assure  you  what  we  have  ^°^^  *^  ^^t  stablUty  In  our  economy  we  ,u         "ojds.  and  I  rise  to  opposition  to 

today  Is  not  a  Defense  Department  but  """st  take  some  action  to  save  our  econ-        I  amendment, 

a  military  establishment  omy.  The  strength  of  our  economy  is  ,        ?       understand  some  Member  who 

I  was  able  to  point  out.  or  we  were  ***  ''***  'o''  our  defense.  If  the  economy  „  ,      "  """her  of  this  subcommittee  or 

2  or  3  years  ago  that  this  Department  ^"^  "^own,   everythtag  goes  with  It.  °°' *  "™ioer  of  the  committee,  one  who 

had  over  $13  billion  In  unobligated  funds  ^*"s  It  Is  that  we  must  act,  and  if  we  are         "^  "°  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 

that  the  Defense  Department  could  and  *°  ^^'  *^^  '°^  ^one,  we  must  cut  our  specifics  of  handling  the  individual  ap- 

did  use:  money  that  had  been  obtataed  '^'h'*'?  Establishment  back  to  defense.  Propriatlons  contained  In  this  bill,  offer- 

f rom  the  Congress  for  high  priority  Items  ,,  '  '™°*'  "  '^  Bolng  to  be  said  that  we  *"2  an  amendment  of  this  ktad.  But  I 

or  for  very,  very  low  priority  Items  with  **  ^'^'  ^'sslnger  before  us  a  few  days  simply  cannot  understand  that  action  by 

the  approval  of   the   committee    With  '^^°'        always  have  somebody  who  says  a  Member  who  has  had  an  opportunity 

hard  work  we  have  puUed  that  cushion  7Z   k°??°.  i"^":^  "^  °°^  "«  cannot  to  sit  to  the  hearings,  who  has  had  a 

down  to  $6  9  million  now.  „  "  ^      ""' 'here  is  one  thtag  he  did  chance  to  observe  that  these  tocreased 

It  will  not  cripple  a  thtag  to  pull  that  ?h^  ^nn^Jil  .^^  J*  *"  S*""'  "^^^  "  '=™'*  ^^  "'^  "^"'t  of  the  action  of  the 

cushion  down  agata  by  the  MS^fof  g^^oS^  L*That°l?5;,!?»  '""  °'  V'  S""^'  ""'  "^^  '^""  °^  '^-^  "^"O"  "^ 

the  Addabbo  amendment  f^n  h^'                  "^  ^'"'  **  ^"™  **  ^  ""=  subcommittee  or  of  the  Committee 

siana  here.  <,„  Appropriations. 
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We  could  not  say  that  we  are  arbi- 
trarily going  to  cut  off  $2i4  billion,  be- 
cause we  do  not  believe  to  Inflation  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  should  be  per- 
mitted to  increase  the  cost  of  these 
items,  because  the  cost  is  gotog  up.  We 
could  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  the  fuel  needed  for  the  oper- 
ation of  ships,  planes,  and  vehicles  and 
the  cost  of  the  hardware  needed  by  the 
Armed  Forces  have  gone  up  much  more 
than  anyone  could  anticipate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  not  set  the  pay 
raises  around  here  that  have  now  be- 
come a  fact  of  life,  the  provisions  that 
call  for  automatic  tacreases  for  both  the 
civilians  and  the  people  In  uniform  who 
serve  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Sure,  we  had  some  supplementals.  But 
that  is  the  explanation  for  them.  We  did 
reduce  where  we  thought  we  could,  and 
there  were  some  tilings  that  we  could 
not  reduce  because  they  were  mandated 
by  law. 

So  we  have  the  so-called  Increase  to 
this  year's  appropriaOon  bill  explainable 
by  the  same  factors. 

Yes,  I  could  understand  this  kind  of  a 
broad,  across-the-board  cut  coming  from 
some  Member  outside  the  committee.  But 
this  is  an  abrogation  of  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  members  of  this  subcommittee 
and  of  the  full  committee  and  of  the 
Members  of  this  House.  We  are  saying  to 
them  that  we  do  not  know  where  to  cut 
these  thtogs.  but  we  are  going  to  take  an 
across-the-board  cut,  and  "We  will  let 
you  decide  where  you  are  gotog  to  take 
them,  not  where  we  feel  the  reductions 
ought  to  be  made." 

In  the  markup  sessions  we  had.  I  did 
not  see  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  anybody  else  putting  a  muzzle  on  the 
members  of  this  subcommittee  who  want 
to  come  In  here  now  vrith  a  cut  that  has 
to  be  based  on  a  lack  of  Information  and 
a  desire  simply  to  cut  across  the  board 
Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
mtoority  member. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  commend  my  good 
fnend.  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsta 
'Mr.  Davis)  on  his  excellent  statement 
and  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  so 
many  of  my  coUeagues  on  the  floor  who 
say  to  me.  "Look.  Bn.L.  this  bUl  Is  $4  bil- 
lion more  than  it  was  last  year  why" 
M.V  answer  to  that  is  that  It  Is  actuallv  $1 
billion  less  than  last  year's  bill,  and  I 
would  like  to  point  out  why. 
K.,?^.*"^/'-  *'-^  billion  of  tacrease  In  this 
bill  Is  for  the  increase  to  the  cost  of 
petroleum.  $2.5  billion  we  have  estimated 
has  been  attributed  to  taflation,  a  con- 
senatlve  flgiire.  And  another  $1  biUlon 
which  makes  a  total  of  $5  bUIlon.  Is  the 
tocreased  cost  for  the  clvlUan  pay  to- 
creases. 

So  that  the  bill  Is  actually  $1  billion 
less  than  last  year's  bill,  and  not  $4  bil- 
lion more. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsta.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  Chairman,  ta  closing  let  me  say 


this:  You  cannot  justify  this  ktad  of  an 
across-the-board  reduction  on  the  basis 
of  unobligated  balances  that  occur  be- 
cause this  is  to  accordance  with  the 
method  by  which  we  appropriate  funds 
for  research  and  development,  and  for 
procurement,  not  for  operation  and 
mamtenance.  not  for  personnel,  because 
those  funds  cannot  be  carried  over.  What 
we  are  talking  about  here  are  funds  ap- 
propriated to  cover  entire  projects  that 
we  knew  when  we  appropriated  them 
could  not  be  obligated,  and  could  not  be 
expended  to  the  fiscal  year  to  which  they 
were  made. 

So  I  plead  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
name  of  responsibility  not  to  turn  this 
ktad  of  a  reduction  over  to  somebody  else 
over  at  the  Pentagon,  but  keep  that  re- 
.sponslblllty  here  where  It  belongs,  and 
particularly  among  the  members  of  this 
subcommittee  who  had  opporttmlty  to 
offer  specific  reductions  to  chat  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  disttagulshed  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  who  Is  my  very 
good  friend,  did  not  tell  us  where  he  pro- 
poses to  make  this  $2.5  billion  cut.  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  know  that.  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  to  say  where  a 
cut  can  and  should  be  taken.  This  is 
a  meat-ax  approach.  This  just  says  lop 
off  an  arm  or  a  leg.  and  hope  the  cut 
comes  ta  the  right  place,  and  does  not 
bleed  the  patient  to  death. 

Are  we  going  to  take  it  out  of  person- 
nel? We  will  have  to  this  fl.'^^Bl  year  the 
smallest  active  duty  force  stoce  1950,  and 
the  smallest  civilian  force  In  years.  The 
pay  Is  high,  but  the  number  is  low.  The 
fiscal  year  has  already  started,  to  take 
personnel  cuts  beyond  those  programed 
will  cripple  the  Defense  Department 
What  bases  will  be  closed  by  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment?  Will  you  take  the 
cut  out  of  unobligated  funds?  That  Is  al- 
ways a  happy  hunttog  groimd  for  people 
who  want  cuts  to  defense.  It  sounds 
good,  but  it  will  not  work.  The  money  al- 
ready is  committed.  The  funding  has 
been  provided  and  most  of  it  cannot  be 
recaptured  because  It  has  been  already 
committed  to  ongotog  programs. 

This  bill  has  a  provision  that  to  effect 
says;  Do  not  come  up  here  and  ask  for 
reprogramlng  unless  it  Is  for  a  higher 
priority  Item.  We  say  by  this  provision 
"do  not  take  any  funds  and  rer-.  gram 
them  without  receiving  our  approval " 
We  say  ta  effect  the  funds  we  provide 
cannot  be  touched. 

You  can  cut  procurement.  But  we  al- 
ready have  fewer  weapons,  fewer  guns 
fewer  tanks,  fewer  planes,  and  not  as 
many  modern  ships  as  Russia.  So  If  you 
cut    procurement,   you   put   our   forces 
further  behtod.  In  modernization  and 
effectiveness  is  that  what  you  want  to  do? 
We  have  a  serious  problem  now  of  mod- 
ernization. We  need  more  weapons,  not 
less. 
We  need  more  eqiilpment.  not  less 
Mr.  YODNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  YODNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yieldtag. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  might  tell 
the  members  of  the  committee  how  many 
divisions  of  ready  troops  the  Russians 
were  able  to  mobilize  durtag  the  Middle 
East  war  and  compare  that  to  how  many 
divisions  the  United  States  would  have 
been  able  to  mobilize  ta  the  same  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  Russians  were  able  to 
mobilize  seven  divisions  for  movement  to 
the  Middle  East.  We  would  have  been  able 
to  put  together  Hi  divisions.  Theh« 
were  fully  equipped. 

Research  and  development — we  could 
cut  research  and  development.  Most 
people  do  not  know  much  about  research 
and  development  anyway.  It  sounds  like 
a  good  place  to  make  cuts.  So  we  could 
take  It  out  of  research  and  development 
and  stop  progress.  Just  that  simple  Stop 
progress.  If  there  is  any  area  in  which  we 
have  to  make  progress.  It  is  In  the  devel- 
opment of  new  and  more  effective  weap- 
ons. So  we  take  it  out  of  research  and 
development  and  stop  progress.  Yes.  this 
is  a  meat-ax  approach:  it  would  be  a 
highly  destructive  cut. 

I  thtak  we  must  remember  that  the 
defense  of  America  should  not  be  called 
on  to  accept  the  last  priority  in  our 
coimtry.  The  defense  of  America  .should 
not  be  called  on  to  bear  the  bnmt  of  to- 
flatlon.  The  military  is  spendtog  a  con- 
stantly decreastog  share  of  our  national 
budget.  Other  presstog  needs  are  recog- 
nized more  and  more.  National  priorities 
have  been  reordered. 

For  the  past  few  years  total  Federal 
spending  has  been  doubled.  Wlthto  that 
spendtog.  aid  to  education  increased  five 
times;  public  assistance  tripled;  social 
security  tripled;  health  care  fortyfold  ta- 
crease: and  defense  spendtag  only  50 
percent  more  to  current  year  dollars,  and 
that  is  below  the  rate  of  inflation.  In 
terms  of  dollars,  defense  expenditures 
are  constantly  decreastog.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  take  any  more  cuts  unless  we 
want  to  cripple  the  defense  and  security 
of  America. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  ta  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment that  was  just  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  but  I  want  to  com- 
ment on  what  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  had  to 
say  about  the  allegation  that  carry- 
over funds  would  be  reduced  by  this 
amendment.  With  all  due  respect  to  his 
learning  and  his  seniority  on  the  com- 
mittee stoce  1943.  this  is  just  not  so. 
These  carryover  funds  that  are  available 
to  the  mllltar>'  are  committed  funds.  We 
watch  this  to  the  Defen.se  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  through  the  process  of  re- 
programing.  The  genfifman  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  twice  inserttd  language  re- 
quiring reprogramlng  only  to  a  higher 
priority  program. 

What  is  proposed  here  is.  as  has  been 
aptly  described.  Is  a  meat  ax  cut— |2i^ 
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billion  from  the  niilltary  funds  and  by  a 
member  of  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
who  has  not  the  courage  to  Identify  the 
places  that  he  wants  to  apply  the  cut. 

We  talk  about  the  budget  of  this  coun- 
try as  being  uncontrollable.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  the  budget  of  this  country  Is  said 
to  be  uncontrollable.  A  verj-  substantial 
portion  of  defense  appropriations  are 
also  uncontrollable  because  they  apply  to 
personnel. 

We  have  just  so  many  on  the  rolls  and 
we  have  to  pay  them.  The  result  is  that 
this  $2!s  biUion  would  have  to  be  applied 
to  procurement  or  research  and  develop- 
ment or  to  bases  that  would  have  to  be 
met  by  more  base  closures.  If  Members 
in  this  body  want  to  support  a  proposal 
that  means  more  closures  in  their  dis- 
tricts, then  let  them  do  it. 

And  let  all  concerned  understand 
clearly,  and  the  American  people  realize, 
that  those  who  vote  for  this  amendment 
are  voting  against  an  adequate  national 
defense  for  this  country. 

The  appropriation  which  Is  before  us 
at  a  figure  of  $83  billion  is  said  to  be 
extraordinarily  high.  But  it  is  not  in 
terms  of  real  purchasing  power.  Sixty 
percent  of  the  money  In  this  appropria- 
tion is  for  personnel  expenditures  as 
compared  with  almut  30  percent  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is  a  significant  dis- 
advantage for  the  military. 

We  must  keep  this  country  strong. 
This  is  not  the  time,  when  we  have  fewer 
ships,  when  we  have  slower  submarines, 
when  we  have  fewer  missiles,  when  we 
are  talking  about  agreements  such  as 
SALT  I,  and  SALT  II.  to  handicap  the 
United  States  in  terms  of  its  retaliatory 
deterrent  whether  conventional  or  nu- 
clear. This  Is  not  the  time  to  be  under- 
taking further  reductions  in  the  Defense 
budget,  because.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  In- 
adequate as  it  is. 

There  is  no  way  to  avoid  this  truth. 
The  figures  that  are  before  us  are  mas- 
sively deceptive  in  terms  of  their  appli- 
cation to  the  needs  of  tills  country.  We 
spent  many  billions  of  dollars  during  the 
period  of  the  Vietnam  war.  that  were  re- 
quired of  us.  at  a  loss  in  terms  of  pro- 
curement. We  are  going  to  have  to  re- 
build our  Navy  and  we  are  going  to 
have  to  bring  our  planes  up  to  snuff,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  proceed  with  re- 
search and  development  to  build  our- 
selves up,  not  for  the  purpose  of  going 
around  the  world  as  an  aggressor  or  mak- 
ing war  upon  people,  but  for  the  piUTXjse 
of  defending  our  country  and  using  our 
diplomacy  in  the  quest  for  world  stability 
and  peace.  But  for  us  to  be  strong  for 
peace  we  must  be  strong  militarily.  Unless 
we  have  strength  and  an  adequate  de- 
fense for  this  Nation  there  will  not  be  the 
kind  of  world  we  want  to  have  for  all  peo- 
ple. Not  Just  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  but  for  the  entire  world,  developed 
and  undeveloped,  advantaged  and  disad- 
vantaged. 

With  all  due  respect  for  those  who 
propose  this  meat-ax  cut.  I  earnestly  Im- 
plore the  Members  of  this  body  to  deny 
this  amendment.  The  defense  bill  Is  not 
the  proper  place  for  the  application  of 
the  so-called  Bow  amendment  principle. 
The  pending  amendment  should  tie  re- 
jected and  rejected  emphatically. 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  meat-ax  approach 
amendment  is  similar  to  an  amendment 
which  was  offered  to  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  out  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  Tliat  amendment  was 
voted  down.  I  hope  the  House  will  reject 
this  approach  again. 

We  have  now  cut  the  defense  request 
by  $4  billion.  We  have  told  the  Defense 
Department  where  the  cuts  were  to  be 
applied,  as  we  should  do  if  we  shoulder 
our  responsibilities. 

Now  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  Just  say  to  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  they  should  take 
out  S2.5  billion  more.  We  would  not  know 
where  they  were  going  to  take  the  cuts. 
We  would  in  effect  say  that  we  do  not 
know  how  to  do  it  ourselves  thereby  re- 
linquishing our  authority  to  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

I  firmly  believe  that  with  ail  the  em- 
phasis on  better  control  of  the  purse,  it 
Is  a  poor  time  for  us  to  begin  giving  such 
blanket  authority  to  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Inflation  is  at  the  annual  rate  of  13 
percent.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
told  us  very  flatly  that  it  would  be  Im- 
possible to  carry  on  the  programs  which 
are  in  the  budget,  the  military  person- 
nel programs  in  the  budget,  the  procure- 
ment programs,  and  others  which  are  In 
the  budget,  with  the  funds  requested  in 
the  budget  because  in  the  budget  for  De- 
fense they  cranked  in  a  4-percent  infla- 
tion factor,  but  inflation  has  turned  out 
to  be  13  percent  and  all  the  budget  pro- 
grams cannot  be  financed. 

I  would  think  the  House  would  want  to 
decide  what  bases  .should  be  closed  and 
what  aircraft  procurements  are  to  be  re- 
duced in  number  or  omitted  and  what  is 
to  be  eliminated  in  the  field  of  research 
and  development  and  all  the  rest. 

I  think  in  this  appropriation  bill  we 
ought  to  do  as  we  did  in  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bUl  and  vote  this  meat  ax 
cut  down  rather  than  surrender  our  pre- 
rogatives to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  Members  to  vote 
down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chahman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  Hie  gentleman 
from  Iowa  i  Mr.  CtrtVER) . 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  to  set  a  ceil- 
ing of  $81.2  billion  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  This  would  cut  another  $2.5 
bUllon  from  the  administration's  request, 
which  has  already  been  cut  $3.4  billion 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee,  while 
still  leaving  this  year's  defense  budget 
more  than  $2  bilUon  higher  than  last 
year's  appropriation. 

Significantly,  the  total  cut  of  $5.9  bil- 
lion would  almost  exactly  equal  the  $6 
billion  in  padding  which  Secretary 
Schleslnger  has  admitted  was  put  into 
the  administration's  request  last  winter 
as  a  way  of  stimulating  the  economy. 
Defense  spending  is  of  course  the  least 
efficient  way  of  doing  this,  since  the 
goods  and  senices  produced  do  not  en- 
ter the  civilian  mainstream.  But  in  any 


event,  the  administration  has  now 
switched  signals  and  is  calling  for  a  $5  to 
$10  blUion  cut  in  Federal  spending.  We 
should  take  them  at  their  word  and  ex- 
cise the  fat  they  themselves  have  put 
into  the  budget. 

There  are  numerous  places  where  econ- 
omies can  be  achieved  without  at  all 
Impairing  our  security.  The  committee 
report  itself  refers  to  "a  number  of  new 
initiatives  in  the  area  of  strategic  offen- 
sive weapons "  and  states  that  "the  com- 
mittee is  not  certain  that  all  of  them 
must  be  fully  developed  and  deployed." 
This  would  certainly  include,  in  my 
judgment,  the  B-1  bomber  against  which 
I  have  consistently  vot«d.  and  also  the 
Trident  submarine  and  missile  system 
for  which  nearly  S2  billion  is  budgeted 
in  the  bill  before  us.  These  are  very  ex- 
pensive weapons  items,  which  have  not 
been  shown  to  be  essential  and  whose 
curtailment  can  save  us  many  billions 
of  dollars  over  the  coming  years. 

I  believe  significant  savings  can  also 
be  achieved  by  reducing  our  support 
forces  in  Europe  and  by  bringing  back 
the  excessive  troop  strengths  we  still 
maintain  in  Korea  and  other  Far  East 
outposts.  National  security  requires  a 
healthy  economy  as  well  as  an  adequate 
defense,  and  we  can  spend  ourselves  into 
self-destruction  if  we  do  not  heed  the 
dire  warnings  of  our  present  inflation. 
In  the  past  the  House  has  l)cen  re- 
luctant to  second-guess  the  experienced 
judgment  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  the  defense  budget.  But  In- 
fiation  Is  everybody's  business  and  the 
fight  against  it  demands  the  collective 
efforts  of  all  of  us.  The  Pentagon's  budget 
makes  up  70  percent  of  the  controllable 
funds  in  this  year's  budget,  so  that  the 
bill  before  us  represents  the  earliest  and 
the  best  opportunity  we  have  to  vote 
meaningful  reductions  In  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

The  device  of  a  spending  ceiling  Is  also 
consistent  with  the  mechanism  we  have 
chosen  to  incorporate  In  the  Budget  Con- 
trol Act.  whicii  will  taie  effect  next  vear. 
We  can  show  our  fidelity  to  that  reform 
by  adopting  the  defense  spending  ceiling 
I  am  advocating. 

Mr.  YATES.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
Mr.   WHTTTEN.   Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
gret after  my  long  service  to  have  some- 
one say  flatly  that  I  am  wrong.  I  would 
like  for  the  Members  at  least  to  listen 
for  a  minute.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  reprogramed  over  $15  billion 
in  recent  years  of  funds  that  have  been 
unspent. 

Last  year  the  committee  reprogramed 
$1.2  billion  from  these  unspent  funds, 
so  to  say  that  the  $6.9  billion  unobligated 
is  available  for  reprograming  is  entirely 
correct. 

As  evidence  that  we  can  do  It  this 
committee  has  approved  over  $15  billion 
in  recent  years  in  reprograming.  so  I 
say  that  we  are  not  wrong  in  saying 
that  this  cut  can  be  applied  to  the  carry- 
over funds  that  are  unspent.  That  can 
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be  done  and  that  Is  what  Is  contem- 
plated. 

As  I  say,  when  we  wrote  the  language 
limiting  reprograming  In  the  bUl  at  my 
suggestion  last  year,  that  use  of  funds 
for  other  purposes  that  we  had  not  ap- 
proved in  Congress  was  cut  from  $1.2 
billion  to  $96  million.  So  It  shows  It  can 
be  done. 

Since  that  language  is  In  the  bill,  we 
can  afford  to  reduce  the  csuryover  bank 
balance  whenever  we  want  to;  so  do  not 
say  that  it  is  wTong.  It  has  been  done  by 
thl.'!  Congress  repeatedly. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hays  was 
allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

«LBCT10N  EEFORM  ACT  OF  1B71 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  tomorrow 
the  rule  win  come  up  on  the  election 
reform  bill  and  in  the  rule  there  Is  a 
pro>1sion  that  all  amendments,  because 
this  is  a  very  technical  bill,  all  amend- 
ments must  be  printed  In  the  Recobd  the 
day  before. 

I  simply  take  this  brief  few  seconds 
to  put  the  Members  on  notice,  because  It 
is  not  the  desire  of  the  committee  to 
preclude  anyone  from  offering  amend- 
ments; so  if  there  are  those  who  have  an 
amendment,  it  ought  to  go  in  the  Rec- 
ord tonight. 

The  reason  we  asked  for  that  rule 
is  because  this  is  a  very  highly  technical 
complicated  bill,  We  want  to  give  our 
staff  time  to  look  at  each  amendment 
and  to  see  how  it  fits  into  this  bill  and  the 
law  we  are  amending,  which  Is  the  Elec- 
tion Reform  Act  of  1971. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  ChahTnan,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  Just  want  to  point  out  to 
the  gentlemen  serving  on  the  subcom- 
mittee that  when  we  vote  for  a  Defense 
appropriation  bill,  we  are  not  voting  for 
what  all  the  money  will  be  spent  for  in 
the  ensuing  year,  because  they  know,  as 
well  as  I  do  and  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  just  pointed  out,  that  well 
within  that  year  the  money  asked  for 
in  the  original  budget  is  changed  over  to 
other  programs  so  tills  is  not  a  meat  ax 
approach,  because  they  themselves,  as 
I  have  in  appropriations,  have  changed 
directions  by  reprograming  within  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  at  9  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  motion  was  made  will 
be  recognized  for  30  seconds  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  iMr.  Carney). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Messrs. 
GiAiMo,  O'NEn.L,  Obey,  Latta,  and 
Addabbo  yielded  their  time  to  Mr. 
Carney  of  Ohio.) 


Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
do  the  Meml>ers  remember  a  great  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  a  great  Amer- 
ican President.  General  Eisenhower; 
President  Elsenhower?  Do  the  Members 
rememlier  his  farewell  message:  "Beware 
of  a  mihtary-industrial  complex"? 

This  was  a  man  who  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  the  military.  We  should  remem- 
ber what  he  told  us. 

Members  get  their  mail  from  back 
home,  and  they  tell  us  to  save  the  Amer- 
ican people  some  money.  It  Is  a  funny 
thing  that  I  see  some  Members  here  to- 
day, whenever  b  military  bill  comes  up 
to  kill  people,  to  blow  people  up.  say  that 
we  carmot  afford  not  to  do  it. 

The  very  same  Members,  when  school 
lunches  for  kids  comes  up,  when  the 
safety  of  workers  comes  up.  when  it  is 
something  for  the  American  people, 
something  to  fill  hungry  bellies,  some- 
thing to  make  America  stronger  here  at 
home,  those  very  same  Members  will  al- 
ways sas' — some  Members  of  this  com- 
mittee and  some  on  the  other  side — will 
say.  "Oh,  we  cannot  afford  it.  We  can- 
not do  this." 

But,  we  can  spend  billions  and  no  one 
raises  any  objection. 

I  made  this  request  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  we  had  a  school  lunch  program 
here,  and  I  got  up  and  talked  along  these 
lines.  They  said  that  we  could  not  af- 
ford to  do  it. 

I  say.  are  we  going  to  go  that  way?  We 
have  the  money  to  spend  billions,  but  the 
American  people  want  money  saved. 

'The  genUeman  from  Mississippi, 
jAinE  WmTTEN.  is  a  great  American  and 
member  of  this  committee.  He  says  it 
can  be  saved  safely.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  looking  at  this.  They  want  some 
action,  and  we  had  better  give  it  to  them 
or  things  are  going  to  change. 

No  wonder  Congress  is  in  such  low  es- 
teem with  the  American  people.  We  have 
billions  to  spend  to  kill  people,  but 
notliing  for  the  American  people.  We  had 
better  shape  up.  because  the  time  Is  get- 
ting late. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BracHAU). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
has  happened  to  the  peace  dividend? 
That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  we  thought  we 
woiild  save  money  after  getting  out  of 
Vietnam.  We  saved  money  and  cut  ap- 
propriations after  World  War  I.  after 
World  War  II.  after  the  Korean  war, 
but  what  happened  after  the  Vietnam 
War?  Defense  expenditures  went  up. 

I  say.  vote  for  the  Addabbo  amend- 
ment and  get  a  little  bit  of  peace  divi- 
dend. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Davis  of 
Wisconsin  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Mot- 
shall  of  Ohio. ) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chau:  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  WvmanK 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  make  the  point  now  that  existing 
transfer  authority  under  this  bill  includes 
$700  million.  Reprograming  can  only  take 
place  to  a  higher  level  and  this  Is  law  at 
the  insistence  of  the  genUeman  from 
Mississippi.  I  think  this  Is  a  very  worthy 


program,  and  it  is  in  the  law.  The  cur- 
rent defense  budget  Is  the  lowest  since 
1951.  It  is  plagued  by  Inflation  and  by 
extraordinary  fuel  costs.  If  we  want  to 
keep  the  country  strong,  we  should  put 
aside  partisanship  or  other  political  con- 
siderations and  vote  against  the  Addabbo 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

LCGCETT I .        

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  restat- 
ing the  Addabbo  amendment,  it  would 
merely  cut  $2  billion  out  of  the  $11  billion 
escalation  that  Is  going  to  occur  In  fiscal 
year  1975  spending  as  compared  to  1974 
I  think  the  amendment  is  eminently 
good.  We  are  plarming  on  expanding  our 
national  debt  this  year  by  some  $22  bil- 
lion. This  is  a  place  where  we  can  cut. 
among  other  places,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Wacoonneb)  . 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  The 
proposal  by  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Addabbo'  to  use  unobligated 
balances  of  prior  years  Defense  appropri- 
ations is  just  not  realistic. 

As  most  Members  realize,  when  a  De- 
fense procurement  appropriation  budget 
is  prepared  by  the  Department,  the  funds 
requested  represent  the  full  cost  of  the 
procurement  line  item.  This  is  done,  at 
the  insistence  of  the  Congress,  so  that 
both  the  Congress  and  the  public  can  see 
the  total  cost  of  an  item  as  of  the  time 
the  funds  are  requested.  This  is  known  as 
the  full  fimding  policy. 

Under  this  full  funding  policy,  all  the 
funds  appropriated  in  a  given  year  are 
committed  to  specific  programs  and 
quantltie.5.  Quite  often,  however,  the 
funds  are  not  obligated  to  such  programs 
until  a  later  year,  depending  upon  pro- 
duction schedules  delineated  in  the  spe- 
cific contracts  involved.  It  is  clear  that  if 
prior  year  imobligated  balances  were  to 
be  applied  to  new  programs,  this  would 
amount  to  canceling  out  programs  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  Congress  which 
are  still  in  the  process  of  being  completed. 
In  other  words,  we  would,  if  we  adopted 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  be  cancel- 
ing on-going  programs  to  fund  present 
programs — many  of  which  are  based  on 
the  presumption  that  the  previous  pro- 
grams would  be  completed.  I  submit  that 
this  is  not  realistic.  I  also  submit  that 
approval  of  the  amendment  would  be  ir- 
responsible management  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  since  we  cannot  even  identify 
the  specific  programs  which  would  suffer. 
The  amendment  would  not  only  defeat 
the  expressed  intent  of  the  Congress  tn 
previous  appropriations  bills,  it  would 
also  severely  hamper  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  its  efforts  to  malntahi  an 
orderly  procurement  process. 

Now  the  gentleman  has  also  asserted 
that  unexpended  balances  can  be  appUed 
to  new  programs  for  fiscal  year  1975.  This 
Is  even  more  unrealistic  than  the  other 
assertion.  Unexpended  balances  exist  be- 
cause payments  to  contractors  are  made 
upon  delivery.  Therefore,  balances  which 
are  classified  as  obligated  but  unex- 
pended will  be  needed  and  used  by  De- 
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fense  to  pay  contractors  for  goods  to  be 
delivered  under  existing  contracts  It 
would  be  completely  unthinknble  to  apply 
these  funds,  which  are  already  contrac- 
tually committed  to  pay  manufacturers 
for  work  presently  being  performed,  to 
any  other  purpose. 

Let  /ne  close  by  asking  this  question' 
How  many  Members  of  the  House  are 
willing  to  stand  up  and  vote  for  aa 
amendment  which  would  result  in  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  being 
refused  payment  for  work  already  in 
progress?  Let  me  also  add  that  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  make  no  provision 
for  the  payment  of  the  various  lawsuits 
which  would  ari.?e  should  the  amend- 
ment be  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  roundly  defeated 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr 
Vates)  . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
support  the  Addabbo  amendment.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Seibeh- 

UNOl. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman 
everyone  here  Is  aware  that  Inflation  has 
reached  crisis  proportions  and  is  the 
overriding  problem  fachig  this  country 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon)  has  on  many  occasions 
pointed  out  to  us  that  we  are  headed  for 
disaster  it  we  do  not  end  the  profligate 
spending  habits  that  have  helped  pro- 
duce the  Inflation.  The  dUtlnguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr  Ad- 
dabbo) by  offering  this  amendment  to 
place  a  ceiling  on  the  Defense  budget  has 
given  everj-  Member  a  chance  to  strike 
a  modest  but  significant  blow  against 
inflation.  If  we  do  not  start  placing  real- 
istic ceilings  on  such  spending,  we  will 
soon  lose  all  control.  The  1975  Brookings 
Institution  Study  on  Budget  Priorities 
estimates  that  military  spending  could 
rise  as  high  as  $142  billion  a  year  by  1980 
if  the  programs  outlined  in  the  1975 
budget  are  approved  and  continued  The 
cut  made  by  the  committee  are  a  good 
start  but  are  not  enough. 

Everyone  here  supports  a  strong  na- 
tional defense,  but  I  think  we  would  aU 
agree  that  we  should  not  spend  one  dol- 
lar more  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
Next  to  printing  money  to  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment's bills,  defense  spending  Is  the 
most  inflationary  thing  we  could  do.  since 
it  puts  e.iormous  amounts  of  money  in  a 
lew  peoples'  pockets  but  does  not  create 
any  corresponding  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  consumer  goods.  Furthermore 
the  same  amount  of  tax  dollars  spent  on 
housing,  mass  transit,  hospitals,  schools 
and  other  thtags  we  desperately  need 
will  produce  up  to  twice  as  many  jobs. 

Everyone  here  knows  there  just  has 
to  be  a  tremendous  amount  of  waste  In 
a  mllitarj-  budget  of  $84  bUllon.  Yet  be- 
cause Congress  has  yet  to  equip  Itself 
w-lth  the  means  for  making  effective 
judgments  on  aU  of  the  programs  cov- 
ered by  the  Defense  budget,  it  has  been 
dlfBcult  to  obtain  support  for  reducing 
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or  eliminating  specific  items  in  the  budg- 
et. The  strength  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  that  it  leaves  it  to  the  Pentagon  ex- 
perts to  make  the  decision  as  to  speclfl- 
items. 

Let  me  give  .vou.  however,  one  example 
of  a  specific  cut  which  could  save  $255 
miUion  this  year  and  biUlons  in  subse- 
quent years  While  you  will  not  find  it 
anywhere  in  the  blU  or  the  committee 
report.  $455  million  of  the  $3.4  bUllon 
provided  to  the  Air  Force  in  title  V  for 
research  and  development  is  to  cover 
work  this  year  on  the  B-1  bo.mber;  $255 
million  of  this  could  easily  be  removed 
without  slowing  up  current  programs  or 
impairing  our  defenses. 

A  recent  in-depth  study,  prepared  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Members  of  Congress 
for  peace  through  law,  drew  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  on  the  B-1  bomber  pro- 
gram: 

1.  strategic  nuclear  bombardmeDt  by  air- 
craft fl.vlng  over  a  target  and  dropping 
gravity  bambs  now  plays  at  best  only  a 
marginal  role  In  the  VS.  strategic  deterrent 
posture  and.  m  the  near  future,  may  become 
strategically  superfluous. 

2.  Both  the  nature  and  the  size  of  the 
planned  strategic  bomber  force  are  based  on 
Its  rulfllllng  a  counterforce  role.  This  prem- 
ise that  bombers  would  be  useful  in  strik- 
ing Soviet  ICBM'a  on  the  ground  after  a 
nuclear  war  Is  already  underway  Is  whoUy 
Implausible. 

3.  There  Is  no  time  urgency  to  commence 
production  of  the  B-I  by  1976.  The  Strategic 
Air  Command  plans  that  the  existing  force 
of  B-520's  and  H's  and  the  PB-liu  wm 
be  operational  through  the  1980s.  In  other 
words  the  proposed  244  B-l's  are  to  be  an 
addition  to  the  existing  266  B-62Gs  and 
H's  and  the  ee  FB-lU's,  and  are  not  replace- 
ments for  them.  Such  an  addition  Increases 
the  present  21  million  pound  total  bomber 
payload  to  nearly  52  million  pounds. 

4.  Of  particular  Interest  Is  the  production 
cost  of  the  B-1  program,  which  between  1970 
and  1974.  has  gone  from  an  estimated  $9  4 
bllMon  to  an  estimated  $15  blUlon  In  four 
years,  this  represents  a  76%  overrun  In  re- 
search and  development  costs  and  a  55% 
overrun  In  estimated  procurement  costs  This 
means  that  in  1974  dollars,  by  the  end  of  the 
production  phase,  we  are  faced  with  an  over- 
run of  $56  billion  and  the  first  aircraft  has 
yet  to  fly  The  $I6  billion  figure  excludes 
such  essential  follow-on  cosu  as  armaments 
decoy  missiles.  Improved  avionics,  a  new 
compatible  tanker  and  operation  and  main- 
tenance costs,  which  wUl  IlkelT  push  the 
total  program  to  a  mtolmum  of  $35  5  bUIlon 
In  1974  dollars  and.  should  costs  rise  pro- 
portionately, by  1979  the  total  projected  costs 
of  244  aircraft  and  support  resources  could 
be  $70  billion.  All  of  this,  added  to  the  cur- 
rent $2  2  billion  that  is  being  spent  annuallv 
to  replace  approximately  100  aircraft  a  year 
of  the  Air  Force's  combat  Inventory,  adds 
up  to  staggering  future  commitments. 

6  The  last  complete  cost-effectiveness 
study  on  the  B-1  bomber  was  made  In  1966. 
Rising  costs,  degraded  performance  and  seri- 
ous slippages  In  the  program,  make  the  re- 
sulto  of  those  8-year-old  studies  almost 
meaningless. 

The  B-I  program  Is  making  Inflationary 
pressiires  still  more  severe  and  becau.se  of  Its 
extensive  use  of  costly  materials  and  highly 
skilled  technicians.  It  is  an  extremely  m- 
emclent  method  of  prlmmg  the  economic 
pump  or  providing  Jobs  For  long-term  sta- 
bility,  both    the   Industry   and   its   workers 
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would  be  better  served  by  leglsutlon  that 
would  result  \n  a  realistic  conversion  pro- 
gram  that  would  shift  such  skuls  and  facul- 
ties to  clvUlan  needs  In  the  areas  of  mass 
transit  and  development  of  new  sources  of 
energy. 

The  validity  of  these  recommendations  are 
further  borne  out  In  a  Comptroller  General's 
report  to  Congress  dated  April  17,  1B74  en- 
titled "A  study  of  Alternative  Courses  of  Ac- 
tion for  the  strategic  Manned  Bomber  "  The 
unclassified  digest  of  that  report  states  that 
the  total  production  cost  of  the  projected  B-1 
fleet  will  slgnlflcantly  exceed  the  production 
cost  of  other  alternative  strategic  systems 

The  Comptroller  General  concluded  that 
In  view  of  the  options  still  open,  the  Secre- 
ury  of  Defense  should  Insure  that  an  up. 
dated,  mdependent  cost-ellectlveness  study 
on  a  force-level  basis  be  prepared  tor  the 
manned  bomber  mission  and  that  such  study 
.should  be  completed  for  use  In  deciding 
whether  to  produce  the  B-1  aircraft  The 
appendix  of  the  report  contains  letters  from 
both  the  Deputy  Secretary  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  concurring  In  the  need 
for  a  new  cost-effectiveness  study  but  not 
concurring  In  aU  of  the  conditions  recom- 
mended by  the  General  Accounting  Offlce  to 
Insure  the  study's  objectivity. 

If  the  production  of  the  B-1  proceeds  next 
year  on  schedule.  It  wlU  mean  a  much  mote 
substantial  commitment  of  federal  dollars 
and  a  further  stimulant  to  Inflation  The 
suggested  $255  mUIlon  cut  In  this  year's  B-1 
budget  and  a  postponement  of  the  produc- 
tion decision  untu  1980  wlu  not  only  help 
to  curb  Inflationary  military  spending  thu 
year  and  In  the  years  to  come,  but  wui  give 
the  experts  a  badly  needed  opportunity  to 
re-evaluate  the  B-I  to  light  of  Its  rising  costs 
and  declining  performance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chairman  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr 

Pmce). 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  In  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

As  a  member  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment section  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  the  fact  that  we  took 
these  Items  Item  by  item  and  spent  al- 
rnost  30  days  trimming  this  to  what  we 
thought  was  proper,  and  to  just  use  this 
meat-ax  approach  against  this  Defense 
spending,  I  think  is  ridiculous  for  it  will 
modify  all  the  work  we  have  tried  to  do 
in  the  30  days  spent  by  this  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the    gentleman   from   Ohio    (Mr 

MlWSHALLl. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr  Chair- 
man, in  1  minute  I  would  like  to  just  say 
that  it  seems  to  be  the  popular  thing  to 
do.  to  be  against  defense  spending. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  what  I  said 
earlier.  Those  who  say  that  this  bill  Is 
$4  billion  over  last  year's  bill  are  com- 
pletely in  error.  I  would  like  to  repeat 
these  figures  for  those  who  tvere  not  In 
the  Chamber  at  the  time  I  spoke  before. 
About  $1.5  billion  of  the  increase  is  for 
petroleum  cost  Increases;  $2.5  billion— 
and  that  Is  a  conservative  estimate— Is 
for  inflation;  and  about  $1  billion  of  this, 
a  total  of  $s  billion.  Is  for  civilian  and 
military  pay  Increases. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  will  not  go  along  with  this 
amendment.  We  have  spent  many  hours 
In  the  committee  on  this  budget  request. 
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It  Is  a  bare  bones  budget  as  far  as  all  of 
us  on  the  committee  are  concerned,  with 
very  few  exceptions. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  defeat  this 
amendment  In  the  Interest  of  national 
security. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah:  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  . 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  bill 
now  stands,  we  have  cut  the  Defense 
budget  by  $1  billion.  The  amendment 
would  reduce  It  by  $2.5  billion  more.  That 
is  too  deep  a  cut,  and  it  should  not  be 
done. 

Let  us  show  the  Nation  and  let  us 
show  the  world  our  resolve.  Let  us  keep 
this  country  strong.  Let  us  not  weaken 
under  pressure  and  stress.  Let  us  be  aware 
of  the  dangers  in  this  world  and  let  us 
retain  our  No.  1  position. 

Let  us  vote  doivn  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
m  support  of  the  amendment  offered  to 
H.R.  16423  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Addabbo).  I  do  so  with  the 
hope  that  this  body  will  act  responsibly 
in  controlling  our  nmaway  budget. 

Within  the  last  several  weeks,  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  have  called  for 
budget  cuts  ranging  from  $3  billion  to 
SlO  billion.  Seventy  percent  or  our  con- 
trollable budget  is  in  the  form  of  mlli- 
tarj- expenditures.  While  I  will  back  ef- 
forts to  get  control  of  back  door  expendi- 
tures. I  feel  It  Imperative  that  we  make 
more  than  the  annual  token  cut  In  de- 
fense spending. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment  goes  far  enough.  This 
budget  would  still  entail  an  almost  12- 
pcrcent  Increase  over  last  year's  mili- 
tary budget  even  If  this  amendment 
passes.  Nevertheless,  It  Is  imperative 
that  we  bring  this  proposed  appropria- 
tion more  In  line  with  the  spending 
priorities  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  respective  committees  have  worked 
long  and  hard  in  paring  almost  $4 
billion  from  the  original  request.  This 
cut  will  represent  another  $2.7  blUlon 
cut.  It  is  Important  if  we  are  to  be 
able  to  control  Inflation  and  change  our 
spending  habits  that  this  amendment 
passes. 

I  find  it  Interesting  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  close  to  $38  billion 
in  an  unexpended  balance  currently. 
The  proposed  budget  will  raise  this 
amount  to  $44  billion.  Perhaps  one  un- 
exposed and  overhanging  cause  of  infla- 
tion Is  the  money  in  the  pipe — money 
authorized,  appropriated,  but  not  spent. 
The  Congress  has  no  control  of  these 
funds  when  an  economic  crises  comes 
upon  us.  Rather  than  Increase  the  money 
"In  the  pipe."  we  should  be  Interested  In 
decreasing  It. 

Above  all  eke,  a  Defense  budget  must 
be  aimed  at  providing  an  adequate  de- 
fease and  security  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  Is 
possible  with  lower  expenditures  of 
money.  Many  projects  can  be  delayed; 
not  only  from  a  financial  standpoint  but 
from  a  strategic  standpoint.  If  we  are 


able  to  reach  an  extension  of  the  of- 
fensive strategic  arms  moratorium  with 
the  Soviets,  we  might  have  to  deactivate 
useful  and  effective  systems  to  put  new 
ones  on  the  board. 

For  instance,  we  can  delay  lese&rdi 
and  development  of  the  B-1,  I  am  not 
convinced  of  the  merits  of  this  plane,  but 
I  realize  that  all  fimds  thus  far  expended 
are  for  research  and  development.  No 
decision  has  yet  been  made  regarding 
procurement.  But  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  our  current  Intercontinental 
bombers  have  a  lot  more  Ufe  In  them 
than  we  originally  hoped  for.  The  final 
determination  on  the  manned  bomber 
could  be  delayed  a  few  years,  thereby 
saving  the  American  taxpayer  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  waste  of  money 
Is  In  stationing  a  large  number  of  Amer- 
ican troops  In  nations  which  can  and 
should  provide  for  their  own  defense. 
Our  allies  would  not  let  us  use  our  bases 
to  help  the  Israeli's  during  their  time  ot 
need,  but  they  are  reluctant  for  us  to 
abandon  these  bases  In  case  they  need 
our  manpower  or  our  dollars  In  a  future 
confrontation. 

We  do  not  need  to  keep  300.000  men 
and  200.000  dependents  in  Europe  to  de- 
fend Europeans.  The  Europeans  can  de- 
vote a  larger  portion  of  their  budget  to 
their  own  defense.  We  could  save  money 
In  a  time  of  inflation,  and  later  perhaps 
spend  more  of  our  budget  on  programs 
which  are  urgently  needed  at  home. 

I  am  not  advocating  a  total  with- 
drawal from  Europe  nor  a  removal  of 
our  nuclear  shield.  I  am  advocating  a 
significant  withdrawal,  with  a  small 
force  left  behind  to  show  our  continuing 
commitment  to  the  NATO  alliance.  1 
urge  passage  of  this  amendment,  and 
hope  all  Members  who  are  seriously  con- 
cerned about  inflation  will  support  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo). 
The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
msind  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  178.  noes  216, 
not  voting  40.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  454 

I 

AYE&— 178 

Abzu? 

Burke,  calif. 

Delaney 

Adams 

Burke.  Mass. 

Dellenback 

Addabbo 

Burton,  John 

DellumE 

Anderson, 

Burton.  PhUllp  Denholm 

calif. 

Carney.  Ohio 

Dent 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Clark 

Dlngell 

Andrews. 

Cleveland 

Drlnan 

N.  Dak. 

Cohen 

Dulsk! 

Annunzto 

Collins,  m. 

du  Pont 

Ash  brook 

con  able 

Eckhardt 

Aspln 

Cont« 

Ed  varda,  calif 

BedUlo 

Conyers 

EUberg 

Barrett 

Corman 

Esch 

Bergland 

Cotter 

Eshleman 

Blester 

Cough!  In 

Evans.  Colo. 

Btngham 

Culver 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Bowen 

Daniels. 

Pascell 

Brademas 

Domlnlck  V. 

Ptndley 

Brown.  Calif. 

Dan!  el  son 

Flynt 

Broyhui.  N.c 

de  la  Oarza 

Foley 

Ford 

McKay 

Roy^ 

Forsythe 

McKinney 

Roy^ial 

Fraser 

Macdonald 

Runnels 

Prenzel 

Mallary 

Ryan 

Fulton 

Matsunaga 

St  Germain 

Gaydoa 

Mnyne 

Sarastn 

Glalmo 

Sarbanes 

Gibbons 

Meeds 

Schneebell 

Green,  Oreg. 

Melcber 

Scbroeder 

Green,  Pa. 

Metcalfe 

Sebellus 

Gross 

Mezvlnsky 

Setberilng 

Gude 

MUler 

Shipley 

Hamilton 

Mills 

Shriver 

Haniey 

MliiL-ih 

Skubltz 

Hacna 

Mink 

Smith.  Iowa 

H&nraban 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Snyder 

Harrington 

Mizell 

Stanton. 

Hastings 

Moakley 

James  V. 

Hawkins 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Stark 

Rechler.  W.  Va.  Morgan 

Stokes 

Heckler,  Mass 

Mosher 

Stuckey 

Heln2 

Moss 

Studds 

Helstoskl 

Murphy.  HI. 

Sullivan 

Ho'.tzman 

Nix 

Thompson,  VfJ 

Howard 

Obey 

Thone 

Hungate 

O'Hara 

Traxler 

Johnson.  Colo 

Patten 

nilmaxi 

Jordan 

Pike 

Vander  Jact 

Karth 

Prltcbard 

Vander  Ve«D 

Kastenmeler 

Rangel 

Van  Ik 

Koch 

Rees 

Vtgorito 

Kyros 

Reld 

Whalen 

La  n  drum. 

Retiss 

Whit  ten 

Leggett 

Rlnaldo 

Winn 

Lehman 

Robtson.  N.T. 

Wolff 

Litton 

Rodlno 

wydler 

Lujan 

Roe 

Yates 

Luken 

Rooncy.  Pa. 

Tatron 

McCloskey 

Rosenthal 

Touns.  Oa. 

McCoHi-fiter 

Rostenkowskl 

Eab!o<»l 

McCormsck 

Roush 
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Abdnor 

Duncan 

Long.  Md 

A'.enander 

Edwarda.  Ala. 

Lett 

Anderson,  ni. 

Erlenbom 

McClory 

Archer 

Pish 

UcDade 

A  rends 

Flaher 

McEwen 

Armstrong 

Flood 

McPall 

Ashley 

Flowers 

Madden 

Bafalts 

Fountain 

MadLiran 

Baker 

Frellnghuysen 

Mahon 

Baumsn 

Frey 

Mann 

Beard 

Froehlich 

Marazitl 

Bell 

Fuqua 

Martin.  Nehr. 

Bennett 

Gettys 

Martin.  N.C. 

BevUl 

Gilmac 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Blackburn 

Glnn 

MBlhis.  Ga- 

Boggs 

Gold  water 

Michel 

Boland 

Gonzalez 

Ml!  ford 

Bray 

Good  ling 

Min<haU.  Ohio 

BreauK 

Grasso 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Breckinridge 

Grover 

Monteomerr 

Brlnkley 

Gubser 

Moorbead. 

Brooks 

Ouycr 

Calif. 

Brot:!man 

Haley 

Murphy.  N.T. 

BrowD.Mlch. 

Hammer- 

Murtba 

Brown.  Ohio 

schmldt 

Myers 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Harsba 

Natcher 

Buchanan 

Hays 

NeJsen 

Burgener 

Hubert 

Nichols 

Burke.  Fla. 

Henderson 

03rlen 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Hicks 

O'Neill 

Butler 

HUlls 

Parrls 

Byron 

Htnshaw 

Passman 

Camp 

Hos:an 

Patman 

carter 

Holt 

Pepper 

Casey.  Ter. 

Horton 

Perkins 

Cederbere 

Hosmer 

PettU 

Chamberlmln 

Huber 

Pey«er 

Chappell 

Hudnut 

Pickle 

Clancy 

Hunt 

Poage 

Clausen. 

Hutchinson 

PoweU.  Ohio 

DonH. 

ichord 

Preyer 

Clawson.  D«l 

Jarman 

Price.  lU. 

Cochran 

Johnson.  Calif 

Price.  Tex. 

Collier 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Quie 

Collins.  Tex. 

Jones.  K.C. 

QuUlen 

conlan 

Jones.  Okla. 

Rallsback 

crane 

Jones,  Teaa. 

Regula 

Cronin 

Kazen 

Rhodes 

Daniel.  Dan 

Kemp 

Roberta 

Daniel.  Robert 

Ketchtim 

Robtnaon,  Va 

W..  Jr. 

King 

Rogers 

Davis.  S.C. 

Kluczyoakl 

Roncallo,  NT. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Kuykendall 

Rose 

Dennis 

Lagomaralno 

Bousaelot 

Devlne 

Landgrebe 

Euppe 

Dickinson 

Latta 

Ruth 

Oonohue 

Lent 

Sandman 

Dom 

Loop.  La. 

StUcrflald 
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Shoup 

Shuster 

Slices 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  N.T. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stsnton. 

J.WUUun 
Steed 
Steele 
Steel  man 
Steiger.  Ariz, 
steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
St  rat ton 
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Stubblefleld 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thomson,  wis. 

Thornton 

ToweU.  KeT. 

Treen 

Van  Deerlln 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Warn  pier 

Ware 

While 

WhltefauTBt 


Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H.. 

CaJlf. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wright 
Wyman 
Young.  Fla. 
Toung.  Dl. 
Young.  S-C. 
Young,  Tex, 
Zlon 
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Biaggl 

Blatnlk 

Boiling 

Bnuco 

Broomfleld 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Carey.  N.T. 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Davis.  Oa. 

Derwlnskl 

XMggs 

Dowolsg 

Gray 


NOT  VOTING — 40 
Griffiths  RoncaJIo,  Wyo. 

Gunter  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Hansen.  Idaho    Scherle 
Hansen.  Wash.   Symington 


Hon  field 

Jones.  Ala. 

McSpadden 

Mollohan 

Nedzl 

Owens 

Podell 

Randall 

Rarldc 

Rlegle 


Teague 

Tieman 

UdaU 

Waldle 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Young.  Alaska 

Zwach 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  the  bill?  If  not,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr-  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do 
pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consldera- 
lion  the  bill  (H.R.  16243)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975. 
and  for  the  other  purposes,  had  directed 
him  to  report  the  bfll  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bUl  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?  If  not,  the 
Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MCTIOK  TO  RECOHUrr  OFPTBED  BT 
MR.    MDffSHALL   OF"  OHIO 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  biU? 

Mr.  AONSHALL  of  Ohio.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  Its  present  form. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MiNsHAix  of  Ohio  moves  to  recommit 
the  bUl  HJl.  16243  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  350,  nays  43, 
not  voting  41,  as  follows: 

(BoU  No.  456) 
TEAS— 360 


Ahdnor 
Adams 
Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 
COllf. 

Anderson,  HI. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aspln 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 

Bevlll 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Boggs 
Boland 
Bo  wen 

Brademu 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhm.N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Bureener 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
BuUcr 
BsTcn 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUler 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
CoDte 


Connan 

cotter 

CouBUln 

Crane 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniel.  Dan 


Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Harsha 

Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 


Daniel.  Robert   Heckler.  Mass. 
W..  Jr. 

Daniels. 
Domlnlck  V. 

Danielson 

Davis.  SC. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ma. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eahleman 
Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
FindJey 
Pish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 
Ford 

Fountain 
Frellnshuysen 
Prey 

Froehllch 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Oaydos 
Getty  s 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 

Gcldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Graseo 
Green.  Oreg. 
Gross 
Orover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanley 


Heinz 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUllS 

Hlnshaw 

Rogan 

Holt 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Ruber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jorman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketcbum 

King 

Kluczynakl 

KuykendaU 

KjTOS 

Lai^omarslno 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lett 

Lujan 

Luken 

McC'.ory 

McCoI  lister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Martin,  Mehr. 


Martin.  N.C. 

Matblas.  Cam. 

Ma  this,  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeda 

Mel  Cher 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Milford 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

MizeU 

Moakiey 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy.  EI. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Murtha 
Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O  Tiara 

O'Neill 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettte 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  HI. 

Prltchard 

Quie 


Quillen 

RaUsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Roberta 

Robln&on,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Bebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

SIkee 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Speoce 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 

NATS— 43 


Stephens 

StrattOD 

Stubblefleid 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thomson,  wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tieman 

Towell,  Nev 

Traxler 

Treen 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Veen 

Veysey 

Vlgorito 

W^gonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

wuilams 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  B., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Tates 
Tfttron 
Toung.  pia. 
Toung.  HI. 
Toung,  a.c. 
Toung,  Tex. 
ZablocU 
Zlon 
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Abzug 

Badlllo 

Bingham 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phillip  Holtzman 

ColUne,  m.         ~ 

Conyers 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Drlnan 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  CaJlf. 

Porgythe 


Frenzel  Rees 

Green,  Pa.  Reusa 

Harrington        Rosenthal 
Hechler,  W.  Va.  Roybal 
Helstoskl  Schroeder 


SeitKrIing 
Stark 
S:okes 
Studds 
Thompson,  N  J. 


Praser 


Kastenmeler 

Koch 

McCloekey 

Metcalfe 

M^nshaU.  Ohio  Vanik 

Mitchell,  Md.      Whalen 

Mosher  Toung,  Oa 

Obey 

Rangel 


Biaggl 

Blatnik 

Boiling 

Brasco 

Broomfleld 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Carey.  N.T. 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Davis,  Oa. 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Downing 

Gray 


NOT  VOTING — 41 

Orlfflths  Rlegle 

Gunter  Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Hansen,  Idaho  Rooney,  N.T. 

Hansen.  Wash.  Scherle 


Hollfield 

McSpadden 

Mollohan 

Nedzl 

Owens 

Podell 

Price,  Tex. 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Held 


Symington 

Teague 

DdaU 

vander  Jagt 

Waldle 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Toung,  Alaska 

Zwach 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  Wyoming  for,  with  Mrs. 
Chlsholm  against. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  Tork  for,  with  Mr.  Riegle 
against. 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Clay  against. 

Mr.  Symington  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Burllaon  of  Mlasourl  for,  with  Mr. 
Waldle  against. 


Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Held  with  Mrs.  Grlffltbs. 
Mr.  Gunter  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 
Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Hollfleld. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 
Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork. 
Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Owens. 
Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Zwach. 
Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 
Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Wylie. 
Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Scherle. 
Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  TO  PRO- 
VIDE FOR  TELEVISION  AND  RADIO 
COVERAGE  OF  IMPEACHMENT 
PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  MADDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  report  to 
accompany  the  privileged  resolution  <H. 
Res.  802,  Rept.  No.  93-1266).  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed : 

The  committee  on  rules,  having  had  under 
consideration  House  Resolution  802,  by  a 
nonrecord  vote  reports  the  same  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
Resolution  do  pass  with  two  amendments,  as 
follows: 

I.  On  page  3,  line  1,  strike  all  after  the  re- 
solving clause  and  add:  "That,  notwithstand- 
ing any  rule,  ruling  or  custom  to  the  con- 
trary, the  proceedings  In  the  Chamber  of  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  relating  to  the 
resolution  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  recommending  the  Impeach- 
ment of  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of  the 
United  States,  may  be  broadcast  by  radio 
and  television  and  may  be  open  to  photo- 
graphic coverage,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  2  of  this  resolution. 

"Sec.  2.  A  special  committee  of  four  Mem- 
bers, composed  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders  of  the  House,  and  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Whips  of  the  House,  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  arrange  for  the  coverage  made 
In  order  by  this  resolution  and  to  establish 
such  regulations  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  with  re^wct  to  such 
broadcajit  or  photographic  coverage;  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  any  such  arrangements 
or  regulations  shall  be  subject  to  the  final 
approval  of  the  Speaker;  and  If  the  special 
committee  or  the  Speaker  shall  determine 
that  the  actual  coverage  Is  not  in  conformity 
with  such  arrangements  and  regulations,  the 
Speaker  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  ter- 
minate or  limit  such  coverage  In  such  manner 
as  may  protect  the  Interests  of  the  House  of 
Representatives." 

3.  Strike  the  preamble. 


H.  BXS.  1297 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  sbaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJt.  1613e» 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary Installations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  all  pomts  of  order  against  said  bill  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  3,  Rule  XIII  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bUl  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule  by  titles  Instead  of  by  sec- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  blU  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  TO  PRO- 
VIDE FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
H.R.  16136.  AUTHORIZING  CERTAIN 
MILITARY  INSTALLATION  CON- 
STRUCTION 

Mr.  MADDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1297.  Rept.  No.  93- 
1284)  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  piinted: 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  TO  PRO- 
VIDE FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP  S. 
1868.  AMENDING  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS PARTICIPATION  ACT  OP 
1945  TO  HALT  THE  IMPORTATION 
OF  RHODESIAN  CHROME 

Mr.  MADDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 


resolution  <H.  Res.  1298,  Rept.  No.  93- 
1265).  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
H.  Res.  129B 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (8. 
1668)  to  amend  the  tTnlted  Nations  Partici- 
pation Act  of  1945  to  bait  the  imfwrtation 
of  Rhodesian  chrome.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  biU  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  hiU  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee shaU  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  TO  PRO- 
VIDE FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
HJl.  15487.  AUTHORIZINa  STUDY 
OF  FOREIGN  DIRECT  AND  PORT- 
POLIO  INVESTMENT  IN  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  MADDEN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  reported  *he  following  priv- 
ileged resolution  (H.  Res.  1296,  Rept.  No. 
93-1263),  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

H.  Res.  1296 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
15487)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
conduct  a  study  of  foreign  direct  and  port- 
folio Investment  In  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shaU  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  blU  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  blU 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passive 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of  HJl. 
1&487,  the  Commltee  on  Foreign  Affairs  shall 
be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  2840,  and  it  shall  then  be  in 
order  In  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate 
bill  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
contained  la  BJl.  16487  as  passed  by  the 
House.  * 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  wJiich  I  offered  to  title  VII 
of  H.R.  16243.  the  bUl  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    PRESIDENT   SHOULD   RESIGN 

(Mr.  MILFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
gradeschool  to  the  graveyard,  Americans 
are  taught  that:  "Everyone  is  Innocent 
until  proven  guilty,  and  that  he  is  al- 
ways entitled  to  his  day  in  court." 

We  grant  these  rights  to  the  most 
common  of  our  criminals  and  even  to  the 
maddest  of  madmen. 

The  President  of  the  United  States— 
our  President — is  also  entitled  to  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  those  ex- 
tended to  suspected  murderers,  robbers, 
thieves  and  other  alleged  violators  of 
the  law. 

However,  there  are  also  some  differ- 
ences. A  President  Is  given  certain  privi- 
leges, power,  and  a  status  that  is  not 
awarded  to  other  citizens  or  to  citizen- 
criminals.  Criminals  do  not  normally 
offer  themselves  as  candidates,  nor  do 
they  take  solemn  oaths  of  office  to  garner 
our  faith. 

What  Is  a  "common  crime,"  to  a  citi- 
zen, becomes  a  "high  crime"  when  com- 
mitted by  a  President.  His  punishment, 
if  found  guilty,  consists  of  expulsion 
from  office. 

The  greatest  tragedy  of  this  process 
consists  of  the  punishment  that  is  also 
levied  upon  the  200,000.000  innocent  vic- 
tims— the  people  of  this  Nation.  Like  the 
families  of  the  "common  criminal,"  the 
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citizens  of  this  Nation  have  committed 
no  crime.  Yet.  they  will  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  punishment. 

Throughout  the  seemingly  endJess  In- 
vestigations, -earings.  and  inquiries- 
brought  to  Ugl  t  by  the  Watergate  Inci- 
dent— all  cltlz-ns  of  this  Nation  have 
Ijeen  distressed.  Some  suspected  the 
worse:  some  did  not  dare  believe  the 
least.  All  of  us  have  been  aware  of  the 
gnawing  set  of  circumstances  that  made 
suspicion  undeniable. 

Special  prosecutors,  grand  Juries, 
courts,  and  congressional  committees 
have  painstakingly  gathered  data  con- 
cerning the  actions  of  our  President. 
These  investigations  have  produced  a 
considerable  amount  of  evidence  indi- 
cating that  he  has  violated  our  law  and 
trust. 

On  Monday.  August  5,  1974,  Richard 
M.  Nixon  issued  a  written  statement 
confessing  his  action  in  obstructing 
justice  and  admitting  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  facts  to  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion. By  his  own  admission,  "Impeach- 
ment is  now  a  foregone  conclusion." 

I  must  reluctantly  agree.  Reluctant 
only  because  of  the  effects  that  an  im- 
peachment and  Senate  trial  will  have 
on  this  Nation. 

We.  as  a  people,  cannot  tolerate  law- 
less behavior  in  elective  office — whether 
conducted  by  a  President  or  a  precinct 
charlman.  Rationalizations  that  observe 
similar  actions  as  having  been  com- 
mitted by  prior  officeholders  are  un- 
worthy of  consideration.  They  should 
also  have  been  impeached,  and  any 
future  office  holder  who  violates  the  law 
should  be  Impeached. 

Perhaps  Watergate  is  a  ble.'islng  after 
all.  Along  with  the  pain  and  anguish 
suffered  by  every  citizen.  Watergate  will 
stand  as  a  arm  notice  to  every  elected 
official  that  this  Nation  will  no  longer 
tolerat*  illegal,  immoral,  or  unethical 
conduct  by  officials  In  government 

FinaUy.    we    must    also    fairly    grant 
Richard  M  NLxon  hU  just  due.  He  has 
not  been  aU  bad.  Through  his  work,  our 
Nation  is  at  peace.  His  foreign  policies 
have  turned  cold  wars  Into  conversa- 
tions. Most  of  us  are  working,  and  no 
one  in  the  Nation  need  go  hungry.  He 
has  devoted  practically  all  of  hi^s  "adult 
life    to    government    service.    He    has 
earned  some  compassion  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  himself  and  his  family. 
Many  in  the  Congress  feel  that  ex- 
pulsion from  office  and  the  resultant  scar 
on  this  Nation's  history  would  be  an 
overly  harsh  punishment.  Some  would 
allow   a  simple  resignation,   if  offered 
Yet.  the  vast  majority  feels  that  a  posi- 
tive and  punitive  action  must  be  taken 
in  order  to  serve  notice  on  future  office- 
holders who  would  defy  our  Constitution. 
A  few  of  us  pray  that  the  President 
wlU  resign  in  order  to  save  our  Nation 
from  the  trauma  of  impeachment  and 
trial.  However.  I  also  believe  that  the 
resignation  should  be  accepted  only  after 
a   strong  censure   resolution  has   been 
passed,  thereby  serving  notice  to  all  that 
follow  that  this  Nation  Is  one  of  laws 
If,  of  course,  no  resignation  Is  forth- 
coming, there  Is  no  alternative  to  follow- 
ing the  constitutionally  prescribed  Im- 
peachment process  through  to  the  end 
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NEW  RIVER  BILL 

iMr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  before  It  a  biU  that  would 
stop  the  construction  of  a  badly  needed 
hydroelectric  pumped  storage  power- 
plant  in  Grayson  County.  Va.  The  bUl, 
S.  2439,  is  known  as  the  New  River  bill 
since  the  powerplant  which  the  bill 
would  stop  would  be  built  on  a  portion  of 
the  New  River  flowing  through  my  con- 
gressional district  in  Grayson  County. 

The  Blue  Ridge  project,  a  hydroelec- 
tric pumped  storage  powerplant.  will 
generate  1.8  mUUon  kilowatts  of  badly 
needed  peaking  power.  The  five-man 
Federad  Power  Commission,  after  some  9 
years  of  study,  has  unanimously  ap- 
proved and  licensed  the  project. 

Federal  Energy  Administrator  John  C. 
Sawhill  has  opposed  the  New  River  bill 
and  concluded  his  statement  on  the 
merits  of  the  proposed  powerplant  and 
the  great  need  for  the  energy  It  will  gen- 
erate by  stating: 

Accordingly,  we  oppose  fnaaige  of  S  2439 
(the  New  Biver  BUI)  with  Ita  Inherent  de- 
lays in  compleQon  of  the  Blue  Bldge  Project. 
We  »ro  concerned  with  energy  shortages  and 
are  committed,  through  Project  Independ- 
ence, to  seek  new  and  IncreaMd  domestic 
sources  of  energj-  supplies.  We  do  not  believe 
that  passage  of  S.  2439  would  be  consistent 
with  our  national  go«U  of  energy  Inde- 
pendence. 

I  have  urged  the  committee  chairman 
and  Its  members  not  to  report  the  bill 
because  It  would  stop  the  building  of  the 
project  at  a  time  when  we  are  facmg  the 
possibility  of  brownouts  all  over  the 
cotmtry,  and  especially  here  in  the  East 
where  this  badly  needed  added  peaking 
power  would  be  available.  My  colleagues 
In  the  State  of  Virginia,  all  nine  of  them 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  have  joined 
me  in  sending  a  letter  to  the  chairman 
and  each  individual  member  urging  that 
they  not  report  the  bill.  In  addition,  we 
have  been  Joined  by  the  Governors  of 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  who  have 
also  urged  that  the  committee  not  report 
the  bill. 

I  am  inserting  at  this  point  a  copy  of 
the  letter  from  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
trator John  C.  Sawhill  opposing  the  bill 
and  the  letter  that  the  Virginia  congres- 
sional delegation  has  sent  today  to  the 
House  Interior  Committee  members 
urging  that  they  not  report  the  New 
River  bUl,  S.  2439. 

Congress  or  the  DwrrED  States, 

WasMnglon.  DC.  A-ufuat  5,  1974 
Hon.  JiMis  A  HAi.rr. 

ChalrTnan.  CommitU'-  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  Washtnffton.  D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Hau^t:  Tlie  New  River 
bin.  S.  2439.  caUlng  for  a  study  of  a  section 
of  the  New  River  In  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
ima  to  determine  Its  suitability  for  mclu- 
Blon  Id  the  WUd  and  Scenic  Blvers  System 
is  before  your  committee.  We  are  writing  to 
ask  that  you  not  report  the  bui  tor  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

!.  The  section  of  the  river  which  would  be 

subjected  to  the  study  on  Its  face  does  not 

quaiuy  for  Inclusion  Ui  the  svstem  under 

the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1868. 

2.  Tlie  Federal  Power  Commission  on  June 
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14  voted  unanimously  to  grant  a  Ucenw  lo 
build  the  Blue  Ridge  Project.  The  PPC  staiM 
In  the  order  that  the  Blue  Ridge  Project  u 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
and  reliable  power  supply  in  the  East  Ceo- 
tral  United  States  and  that  is  construction 
should  not  be  delayed  The  applicant  ac- 
cepted the  Ucense  on  June  24,  1974. 

3.  A  one  day  hearing  before  a  suboommlt- 
tee  of  the  Congress  should  not  be  substituted 
for  nine  yeara  of  careful  study,  over  7  4m 
pages  of  sworn  testimony,  more  than  200 
technical  exhibits  and  numerous  hssrljiRs 
before  the  expert  federal  agency  which  hu 
been  designated  by  the  Congress  to  decide 
such  matters. 

4.  Putting  power  beneat  to  one  side,  all 
eavlronmental  ellects  have  been  thomushl? 
considered  and  the  PPC  has  concluded  thst 
the  envlronmentn]  benents  to  be  created  bj 
the  Blue  Ridge  «  ui  far  outweigh  Itj!  envu-on^ 
mental  detriments. 

5.  The  project  wul  create  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal recreation  areas  In  the  eastern  Omted 
States  and  provide  Hood  control  and  Indus- 
trial  development  benefits. 

8.  Congress  created  the  PPC  In  order  to 
foster  the  private  development  of  the  nations 
water  power  resources.  The  enactment  of  « 
2439— after  the  Blue  Hldge  license  has  been 
Issued  and  accepted— would  badly  undercut 
the  authority  of  the  FPC  and  dlscotirsge 
other  companies  from  applying  for  hydro- 
electric project  licenses  In  this  period  of 
energy  crisis  when  they  are  most  needed 
In  this  very  real  sense.  S.  2439  Is  incon- 
sistent with  and  detrimental  to  the  goals  of 
"Project  Independence". 

The  Blue  Ridge  Project  would  be  buut  en- 
tirely with  private  funds— approximately 
»500  million,  of  which  over  $16  mUllon  have 
already  been  spent  for  feasibility  studies,  pro- 
ceedings before  regulatory  agencies  and  pre- 
liminary land  acquisition.  A  two  or  three  year 
delay  during  this  period  of  rapidly  escalat- 
ing costs  would  effectively  klU  the  project 
and  deny  to  the  country  badly  needed  power. 
In  addition  to  those  of  us  signing  this 
letter,  the  Oovernors  of  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia  have  also  gone  on  record  as  opi>o5hiB 
S.  2439.  " 

Enclosed,  also,  for  your  information  Is  s 
copy  of  the  letter  from  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministrator John  Sawhill  opposing  the  blli 
Sincerely. 
Thomas  N.  Downing.  M.C..  O.  WUUsm 
Whltehurst.  M.C..  David  E.  Satterfleld. 
m.  M.C.,  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr..  M.C.. 
Dan  Daniel,  M.C.,  M.  Caldwell  Butler, 
M.C.,  J.  Kenneth  Robinson.  M.C..  Stan- 
ford   E.     Parrto,    M.C.     William    W. 
Wampier,  M.C..  Joel  T."  Broyhoi.  MC. 
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PKDEKAL  EWEaCY  .41)1C1NI5TRATI0N. 

Washington,  D.C,  July  9, 1974. 
Hon.  WnjjAM  C.  Wampleb, 
House  0/  Refreaentativta, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Concbesshan  WAXpLia:  Since  our 
meeting  on  JtUy  2.  my  staff  and  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  review  Hit.  11120,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  RlversAct  of 
1968  by  designating  a  segment  of  the  New 
River  as  a  potential  component  of  the  Nat- 
ural  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System 

Our  review  shows  that  on  June  14.  1874. 
the  Federal  Power  Commlsston  Issued  a  50- 
year  license  to  the  Appalachian  Power  Com- 
pany for  Its  proposed  $430  mUllon,  '..8  mU- 
llon kuowatt  Blue  Bldge  Hydro-electric 
Power  Project.  This  project  Is  to  be  located 
on  the  New  River  In  western  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  The  initial  proposal  nas  sp- 
proved  by  the  FPO  In  1962  and  a  license  ap- 
plication was  filed  as  early  as  February  1965. 
The  proposed  project  has  been  Investigated 
thoroughly  over  many  years,  and  hearing 
procedures  have  offered  the  opportunity  for 
Interested  parties  to  review  Its  Impact. 

Passage  of  H  R.  11120  wUI  add  a  mmlmum 
of  two  years  to  this  already  long  period  of 


study.  Investigations  and  hearings.  We  found 
that  there  Is  a  need  for  additional  power 
supplies  In  the  area  affected.  Even  the  com- 
pleted Blue  Ridge  Project  will  not  meet  the 
power  requirements  of  the  region,  but  1.6 
mlUion  kilowatts  would  be  a  very  significant 
addition.  Although  we  at  PEA  have  not 
studied  the  environmental  Impact  of  the 
project,  we  understand  from  the  PPC  news 
release  of  Jime  14.  1974  that  the  FPC  con- 
cluded that  the  project  would  markedly  en- 
hance the  recreational  potential  of  a  portion 
of  AppalBchla.  The  Commission  also  found 
that  the  environmental  consequences  of  the 
project  would  be  both  profound  and,  on  bal- 
ance, beneficial. 

Accordingly,  we  oppose  passage  of  H.R. 
11120  with  Its  Inherent  delays  In  completion 
of  the  Blue  Bldge  Project.  We  are  concerned 
with  energy  shortages  and  are  committed, 
through  Project  Independence,  to  seek  new 
and  Increased  domestic  sources  of  energy 
supplies.  We  do  not  believe  that  passage  of 
HJt-  11120  wotUd  be  consistent  with  our  na- 
tional goal  of  energy  Independence. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Sawhill, 

Ad-miniatTator . 


A  FAIR  DEAL  FOR  AMERICAN 
DAIRY  FARMERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFALii.  Dnder  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Paiman)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
pomted  out  in  a  statement  on  the  House 
floor  on  Monday.  U.S.  dairy  farmers  are 
caught  in  a  brutal  and  overwhelming 
cost-price  squeeze  brought  about  by  a 
combination  of  actions  and  Inactions  on 
the  part  of  their  National  Government. 
Because  of  tragically  Inept  U.S.  mone- 
tarj-,  economic  and  export  policies,  dairy 
production  costs  have  skyrocketed;  and 
because  of  sadly  misguided  import  poli- 
cies, prices  that  dairy  farmers  receive 
lor  their  product  have  dropped  precipi- 
tously. During  the  past  year,  dairy  farm- 
ers have  been  forced  out  of  business  at 
an  alarming  rate  and  this  coupled  with 
lower  quality  feed  has  pushed  total  U.S. 
milk  production  dovm  sliarply.  So  dairy 
farmers  are  paying  more  to  produce  less 
In  return  for  less  money  per  unit  of  pro- 
duction. It  takes  no  economic  wizard  to 
sec  that  this  Is  a  sure-flre  formula  for 
financial  ruin. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
our  dairy  farmers  work  harder  than  any 
other  group  of  Americans.  Day  In  and 
day  out  they  toil  for  long  hours  to  pro- 
duce the  most  basic  of  all  foods.  For 
dairy  farmers,  there  are  no  holidays  and 
no  vacations — they  must  labor  from  be- 
fore dawn  to  dark  365  days  a  year.  Sure- 
ly, these  dedicated,  industrious  Amer- 
icans deserve  fair  treatment  from  their 
Government.  It  is  also  true  that  dairy 
policies  directly  affect  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  are  employed  in  the 
daily  chore  of  mUk  distribution  and 
processing. 

It  has  always  been  my  feeling  that 
milk  is  essential  to  human  life  and  that 
It  should,  therefore,  be  classified  as  a 
strategic  material.  MlUlons  of  mothers 
depend  upon  milk  dally  and,  in  fact, 
several  times  dally  for  their  Infants  and 
are  totally  dependent  upon  our  U.S.  dairy 
mdustry  for  an  abundant  supply  of  nu- 
tritious and  wholesome  milk.  We  have  all 


witnessed  the  disturbances  caused  by  gas- 
oline shortages,  but  this  inconvenience 
would  be  a  trifle  compared  to  the  suffer- 
ing and  hardship  that  would  result  from 
a  serious  curtailment  of  our  mUk  supply. 
Clearly,  we  must  not  let  our  dairy  in- 
dustry be  destroyed;  we  must  take  the 
very  reasonable  and  prudent  steps  that 
are  Indicated  and  necessary  to  insure  a 
strong  U.S.  dairy  Industry  capable  of 
meeting  our  milk  requirements  In  the 
months  and  years  ahead. 

IHPACrr  op  DAIBT   IMPORTS 

Dairy  farmers  are  particularly  con- 
cerned over  the  Import  problem  and  the 
severe  adverse  Impact  that  imports  have 
on  domestic  prices.  They  are  right — U.S. 
dairy  Imports,  in  terms  of  milk  equiva- 
lency, were  268  percent  as  much  for 
January  through  May  of  1974  as  they 
were  for  the  first  4  months  of  1973.  And 
it  is  important  to  note  that  substantial 
quantities  of  these  imports  were  heavily 
subsidized  by  foreign  governments — 
some  Common  Market  countries  have 
subsidized  cheese  exports  to  the  United 
States  at  the  rate  of  up  to  34  cents  per 
pound.  I  beUeve  that  U.S.  dah->'  farmers 
and  U.S.  dairy  processors  are  the  most 
efficient  in  the  world  but  it  is  Impossible 
to  compete  with  that  kind  of  subsidy. 

Officials  over  at  our  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  fond  of  pointing  out 
that  total  dairy  imports  represent  only 
a  small  fraction  of  total  U.S.  milk  pro- 
duction— 1.5  to  2  percent — but  again 
anybody  should  be  able  to  understand 
that  even  a  1 -percent  increase  In  supply 
can  change  the  market  picture  from  one 
of  balance  to  one  of  oversupply  and  fall- 
ing prices. 

ENCOtAACtNC  IMPORT  DEVELOPME^^rS 

There  have  been  some  developments 
that  give  us  hope  that  the  Import  picture 
will  change.  Apparently,  no  additional 
dried  milk  will  be  coming  in  this  year 
imder  temporary  quota  authority.  This 
should  push  Import  totals  for  the  re- 
mainder of  1974  back  to  more  normal 
levels.  In  addition.  Common  Market 
countries  announced  about  2  weeks  ago 
that  they  were  eliminating  subsidies  on 
cheese  exported  to  the  United  States. 
This  is.  Indeed,  welcome  news,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  more  lasting  adjust- 
ment of  the  import  problem  is  needed. 

The  administration  has  authority  to 
establish  duties  which  offset  any  subsi- 
dies that  foreign  nations  might  use  to 
expand  their  exports  of  goods  to  the 
United  States.  Unfortunately,  this  au- 
thority has  not  been  exercised  despite 
the  fact  that  representatives  of  dairy 
producers  have  won  a  court  case  chal- 
lenging the  failure  of  administration  to 
Institute  .such  countervailing  duties  tvith 
respect  to  dairy  products.  Now,  the 
Treasury  Department  has  announced 
that  it  will  suspend  any  further  action 
on  countervailing  duties  pending  analy- 
sis of  the  effectiveness  of  the  voluntary 
action  taken  by  Common  Market  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the 
very  sensitive  nature  of  foreign  trade 
activities  and  can  appreciate  the  sugges- 
tion that  action  on  countervailing  duties 
with  respect  to  dairy  products  could  lead 
to  retaliatory  action  by  our  trading  part- 
ners I  am.  however,  urging  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Simon  to  reconsider  his 


Department's  actions  on  the  counter- 
vailing duty  question  since  it  seems  to  me 
entirely  reasonable  and  proper  that  our 
foreign  friends  discontinue  subsidizing 
their  agricultural  exports  to  the  grave 
detriment  of  our  own  farmers.  In  addi- 
tion. I  am  asking  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Butz  to  take  a  more  aggressive  posi- 
tion on  this  issue  in  support  of  American 
agriculture.  Our  farmers  naturally  look 
to  the  Department  of  Agricultiue  to  sup- 
port their  position  on  such  matters  and 
I  hope  that  USDA  wiU  fulflU  Its  respon- 
sibilities and  stand  up  for  our  dairy 
farmers. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  reluctance 
of  some  administration  officials  to  take 
an  aggressive  position  in  support  of  a 
fair  deal  for  dairy  farmers  In  view  of 
recent  press  disclosures.  I  carmot  accept, 
however,  that  nothing  should  be  done  to 
assist  dairy  farmers  because  of  possible 
criticism.  Even  if  all  of  the  milk  fund 
allegations  are  proved  to  be  true,  this 
does  not  affect  the  right  of  U.S.  dairy 
farmers  to  equitable  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  their  National  Government  or 
our  duty  to  insure  proper  protection 
from  subsidized  foreign  competition. 
These  family  farmers  do  not  deserve  to 
be  treated  as  second-class  citizens  l>e- 
cause  of  the  milk  fund  scandaL 

A     PLAN-     OP    ACrnON 

Mr.  SpeELker.  I  ask  today  that  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  join  In  urging  the  ad- 
ministration to  establi.'ih  proper  controls 
over  foreign  imports  to  insure  that  U.S. 
farmers  can  compete  on  a  fair  basis  with 
foreign  producers.  Our  dairj-  farmers  are 
onlj'  asking  for  a  fair  chance  to  compete 
and  I  am  personally  confident  that  they 
can  produce  at  a  lower  cost  than  any- 
body else  in  the  world.  def,pltc  the  fact 
that  we  have  the  highest  health  and 
sanitary  standards  of  any  nation.  Sec- 
ond. I  propose  that  we  take  steps  to  in- 
crease milk  price  supports  to  90  percent 
of  parity  to  Insure  farmers  a  reasonable 
price  for  their  product  until  .such  time  as 
we  can  establish  a  durable  import  poUcy 
that  will  put  American  farmers  on  an 
equal  footing  with  foreign  producers.  In 
this  connection,  I  am  today  Introducing 
legislation  to  raise  milk  price  supports 
to  90  percent  parity  for  the  remainder 
of  the  present  April  1,  1974.  to  March  30, 
1975,  price  support  period.  Finally,  I  urge 
the  administration  to  expedite  imple- 
mentation of  the  loan  guarantee  program 
signed  into  law  last  week.  This  will  In- 
sure that  dairy  farmers  have  access  to 
sufficient  loan  funds  to  continue  operat- 
ing. 

These  three  steps  will  provide  desper- 
ately needed  relief  for  U.S.  dalr>'  farmers. 
If  such  action  Is  not  taken,  however,  1 
firmly  believe  that  more  drastic  and 
costly  steps  will  ultimately  be  required 
to  avoid  financial  collapse  of  dairy  farm- 
ers throughout  the  Nation.  A  variety  of 
costly  emergency  programs  win  be  neces- 
sary a  little  further  down  the  road  If 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  take 
firm  action  now  to  restrict  subsidized 
dairy  imports  and  to  guarantee  a  prop- 
er price  for  the  milk  that  our  own  farm- 
ers produce. 

CONCLCSIOK 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  that  US. 
dairy  farmers  face  are  not  of  their  own 
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making.  They  have  increased  produc- 
tivity tremendously  in  recent  years  and 
have  kept  prices  down  as  compared  to 
prices  of  other  goods  and  services.  Our 
dairy  farmers  are  not  responsible  for  the 
Russian  wheat  deal;  they  did  not  bring 
on  our  current  inflation:  and  they  did 
not  formulate  our  sadly  inept  economic 
and  monetary'  policies. 

US.  dairy  farmers  are  not  asking  for 
a  handout  and  they  do  not  seek  prefer- 
ential treatment.  All  they  want  is  a  fair 
chance  to  compete  on  an  equal  footing 
with  their  counterparts  in  foreign  na- 
tions. Our  National  Government  has  put 
them  in  this  terrible  bind,  between  a  rock 
and  a  hard  place,  as  the  saying  goes, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  clear 
obligation  to  right  the  wrongs  that  have 
been  perpetrated  against  the  American 
dairy  farmers.  I  respectfullj'  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  this  effort. 


SUPPORT  FOR  ENACTMEJfT  OF  THE 
FISCAL  INTEGRITY  ACT  GROW- 
ING AMONG  MEMBERS  AND 
ECONOMISTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kehp>  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  support  for 
enactment  of  the  proposed  Fiscal  Integ- 
rity Act  is  growing. 

That  act  would  reestablish  the  fiscal 
Integrity  of  the  Government  and  its 
monetary  policy  tiirough  the  establish- 
ment of  ceilings  on  both  revenue  and 
budget  outlays,  through  controls  on  the 
Issuance  of  additional  money  supply,  and 
through  requiring  all  bills  and  resolu- 
tions introduced  or  reported  state  on 
their  face  how  much  they  would  cost  the 
taxpayers. 

On  Wednesday.  July  24.  I  Introduced 
the  Fiscal  Integrity  Act.  Today,  I  have 
reintroduced  it.  as  H.R.  16294,  with  the 
bipartisan  cosponsorshlp  of  18  additional 
House  Members:  Mr.  Duncam,  of  Ten- 
nessee; Mr.  BROYHttL  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Mr.  BiuY.  of  Indiana;  Mr.  Dick- 
nrsoK,  of  Alabama:  Mr.  Lhjan.  of  New 
Mexico;  Mr.  Gold  water,  of  California; 
Mr.  Byron,  of  Maryland:  Mr.  BnnoENER. 
of  California;  Mr.  Cochran,  of  Missis- 
sippi; Mr.  CoLLOis  of  Texas:  Mr.  Phoeh- 
UCH,  of  Wisconsin;  Mrs.  Holt,  of  Mary- 
land; Mr.  Ketchum.  of  California:  Mr. 
LoTT  of  Mississippi;  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Motitha.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania: Mr.  HiNSHAW  of  California;  and 
Mr.  Lacomarsino.  of  California. 

On  this  Frida.v.  I  will  reintroduce  the 
bill  with  two  additional  sponsors,  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson,  of  Calfomia.  and  Mr.  Devdu, 
of  Ohio.  This  will  bring  the  nimiber  of 
cosponsors  to  20. 

And,  the  concept  of  Imposing  manda- 
tory ceilings  on  revenue  and  budget  out- 
lays, established  in  relation  to  the  ag- 
gregate national  Income  of  our  taxpay- 
ers. Is  receiving  widespread  support  from 
noted  economists.  This  concept  would  be 
carried  Into  full  force  and  effect  by  title 
I  of  the  Fiscal  Integrity  Act. 

ENACTKKNT  13  KSSCTTIAI.  IF  TH«  CONGRXSa 
XS  TO  COMB  TO  OIZPS  WITH  TTHOOIT- 
■nOLLMD      BFXNSZNO 

Wliy  Is  the  Fiscal  Integrity  Act  neces- 
sary? 


The  proposed  Federal  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  forecasting  expenditures  of 
over  $304  billion,  exceeds  the  previous 
year's  budget  by  a  full  $20  billion.  In 
1940  our  Federal  budget  was  only  $10.1 
bUllon. 

It  took  this  country  185  years  to  get  to 
an  annual  Federal  spending  level  of  $100 
billion,  but  it  took  only  9  more  years  to 
double  that  to  the  $200  biUion  level,  and 
then  only  4  more  years  to  reach  the  $300 
billion  annual  level. 

The  mushrooming  national  public 
debt  will  soon  be  at  nearly  $500  billion — 
half  a  trillion.  It  took  us  over  150  years 
after  1789  to  reach  the  $200  billion  debt 
mark,  then  less  than  20  years  to  double  It 
to  $400  billion,  and  then  only  10  more 
years  to  add  another  $100  biUion  up  to 
half  a  trillion. 

The  spiraling  rate  of  inflation  could  be 
as  high  as  14  percent  this  year.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  it  averaged  around  4  to  5 
percent,  a  more  manageable  figure. 

Look  at  the  bureaucracy  sustained  by 
these  massive  expenditures.  Between 
1789  and  1974,  the  population  of  our 
country  multiplied  by  60  times;  the 
bureaucracy  multiplied  by  8.170  times. 
Between  1930  and  1974,  while  the  popu- 
lation grew  71  percent,  the  bureaucracy 
grew  by  462  percent.  In  1930.  1  of  every 
204  people  was  employed  by  Govern- 
ment; today,  it  Is  1  of  every  77.  And,  in 
our  work  force  of  88  million,  1  of  every 
6.5  employees  Is  on  a  Government  pay- 
roll of  one  form  or  another — Federal, 
State,  or  local. 

The  average  amount  of  taxes  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  have  to  collect 
from  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
Nation  to  meet  expenses  this  year  is 
$1,492  per  person — or  $5,968  for  the  av- 
erage family  of  four.  In  1940  it  was  $77 
per  person— or  $308  for  that  average 
family  of  four. 

And.  recent  analysis  shows  that  the 
total  sum  of  new  funds  which  would  be 
authorized  by  only  400  bills  introduced 
this  Congres.«  would  be  in  excess  of  $873 
billion.  And,  nearly  15.000  bills  have  been 
introduced  this  Congress — and  we  still 
have  months  to  go. 

These  dangerous  economic  policies 
must  be  halted. 

These  figures  speak  to  our  fiscal  poli- 
cies. What  about  our  monetary  policies? 
The  ever-increasing  printing  of  paper 
money  is  estimated  to  be  at  between  7 
and  8  percent  of  the  total  money  supply 
for  this  year — a  factor  contributing 
greatly  to  the  erosion  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar. 

Government  spending — and  the  rais- 
ing of  revenue  requisite  to  that  spend- 
ing— has  a  historical  ceiling  beyond 
which  it  Invites  either  or  both  the  col- 
lapse of  the  economic  strength  of  a  na- 
tion of  the  loss  of  political  and  economic 
freedom.  The  statistics  prove  the  tend- 
encies of  Government  to  siphon  off  ever 
greater  shares  of  the  people's  income  for 
itself. 

Government  must  realize  that  it  can- 
not indefinitely  tax  the  people  at  con- 
stantly increasing  levels  without  destroy- 
ing the  peoples  ability  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

Where,  then,  do  we  start  in  coming  to 
grips  with  these  problems? 

I  think  the  place  to  start  Is  recogniz- 
ing that  the  Congress  has  contributed  to 
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the  problem,  not  to  its  resolution.  We 
have  spent  too  much  money,  not  raised 
enough  to  meet  the  costs  of  government, 
have  allowed  the  Issuance  of  paper 
money  to  go  unabated,  and  have  Inade- 
quately reformed  our  own  internal  proce- 
dures for  showing  how  much  money  is 
proposed  to  be  spent  by  new  bills. 

We  must  determine,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  that  it  is  the  joint  and  several 
responsibility  of  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  to  reestablish  our  fiscal 
integrity  through  the  Imposition  of  a  re- 
quirement that  budget  outlays  not  ex- 
ceed revenue — that  there  be  balanced 
budgets:  that  the  issuance  of  additional 
money  not  contribute  to  inflation;  and 
that  each  branch  have  adequate  capabil- 
ity to  prepare  the  budget  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  those  policies.  By  estab- 
lishing, at  law.  a  recognition  that  it  Is  a 
joint  and  several  responsibUity  of  these 
two  branches,  we  will  stop  much  of  the 
buck-passing  which  goes  on  as  to  which 
branch  Is  responsible  for  our  economic 
woes. 

The  Congress  has  tried  for  nearly  200 
.vears  to  control  overall,  total  spending 
by  controlling  the  overall  level  of  appro- 
priations as  each  individual  appropria- 
tions bill  came  to  the  floor.  These  ef- 
forts— commendable  though  they  may  be 
and  successful  though  some  may  have 
been  on  occasion— simply  have  not 
worked  sufficiently.  The  flgures  which  I 
have  cited  today — the  level  of  spending, 
the  national  debt,  the  amount  taken 
from  each  family  hi  taxes,  the  cost  of 
new  programs  being  proposed — attest  to 
the  failure  of  this  institution  to  hold  the 
line  adequately  on  spending.  And.  the 
Budget  Reform  Act.  as  enacted,  will  not 
be  adequate  either,  for  Its  ceilings  are  not 
mandatory  or  prospective. 

The  reason  these  efforts  have  not 
worked  is  that  the  intentions  which  un- 
derlay them  are  not  directed  at  the  one 
point  where  more  effective  control  really 
could  be  exercised — at  the  level  of  rev- 
enue, of  Income. 

We  have  for  too  long  tried  to  control 
spending  only  where  the  money  flows 
from  the  Treasury.  In  other  words,  we 
are  trjing  to  plug  holes  in  the  Treasury's 
dike  or  to  heighten  that  dike.  when,  in- 
stead, we  should  be  trying  to  control  the 
level  of  water  behind  it. 

It  Is  always  easier  to  control  a  prob- 
lem at  its  source.  The  source  here  is  the 
level  of  revenue  raised  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  which  programs  are  then 
funded.  To  deal  with  the  question  of  ex- 
penditures alone  Is  to  work  only  with  the 
result  of  our  problem,  spending,  instead 
of  its  cause — too  much  being  taken  from 
the  taxpayers  with  which  to  do  that 
spending. 

When  an  Institution  knows  that  It 
wUl  have  a  known  amount  of  dollars 
with  which  to  work,  it  typically  devises 
means  of  spending  those  dollars.  It  is 
human  nature.  Parkinson's  law,  thus, 
states  that  spending  rises  to  meet  In- 
come. That  is  a  truth  demonstrated  by 
our  national  experience  cs  a  Govern- 
ment. There  is  a  more  modem  corollary 
to  Parkinson's  law  which,  however,  more 
accurately  describes  the  tendencies  of 
Congress:  present  spending  rises  to 
slightly  exceed  present  Income  In  expec- 
tation that  future  Increases  In  Income 
will  cover  that  spending.  When  an  Instl- 
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tntion  operates  from  those  ■  premises — 
and  tlie  Congress  has  ojierated  from 
tho.'ie  premises  for  years — It  means  an 
ever  increasing  amount  of  dollars  being 
taken  from  the  taxpayers. 
What  are  the  results  of  such  policies? 
Federal.  State,  and  local  tax  collec- 
tions have  risen  markedly,  as  percent- 
ages of  national  income,  during  the  past 
ball  centurj-.  In  1929,  such  tax  collec- 
tions constituted  only  13  percent  of  total 
national  income;  by  1950.  it  has  risen  to 
26  percent:  and  by  1972  it  had  risen  to 
34  percent.  The  increase  is  even  more 
dramatic  wiien  compared  to  total  na- 
ilonal  personal  income:  1930. 15  percent: 
1950.  30  percent:  and  1972,  43  percent. 
If  present  trends  continue,  by  1985,  total 
government's  share  of  national  personal 
income  will  have  Increased  to  54  per- 
cent— 54  cents  out  of  every  $1 — more 
than  half  the  people's  earnings. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  as  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government — and 
without  an  elaborate  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States — es- 
tablish revenue  and  budget  outlays  ceil- 
ings binding  on  all  goveriunents — Fed- 
eral, Stale,  and  local. 

We  can.  however.  estabUsh  such  ceil- 
ings with  respect  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That  is  what  title  I  of  the  Fiscal 
Integrity  Act  is  all  about.  To  insure  the 
stringency  of  those  ceilings,  the  process 
and  requirement  should  probably  be  done 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  I 
have  personally  Introduced  a  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  816,  to  provide 
for  such  an  amendment.  But,  in  the 
world  of  realities  In  which  we  now  must 
function,  the  enactment  of  a  bill  Is  more 
likely  than  the  amending  of  our  Consti- 
tution. 

Revenue  collection  cannot,  of  course, 
be  cut,  unless  spending  Is  cut  conunen- 
surately;  otherwise,  deficits  will  occui" 
and  accrue.  The  most  effective  answer  to 
the  problem  of  excessive  government 
iipendlng — and  the  one  embodied  in  title 
I  of  the  Fiscal  Integrity  Act — is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  ceiling  on  revenue  and 
budget  outlays — a  ceiling  established  In 
relation  to  aggregate  national  income  be- 
yond which  that  ceiling  could  not  go. 

Let  me  be  more  specific  as  to  title  I, 

KEVENCi:   AND    BUDGET   OUTLATa   CONTROL 

Title  I  would  establish  for  each  fiscal 
year  a  revenue  and  budget  outlays  limit 
for  the  Government,  No  appropriation 
could  be  made  for  any  fiscal  year  by  the 
Congress  in  excess  of  the  revenue  and 
budget  outlays  limit  for  that  fiscal  year. 

This  revenue  and  budget  outlays  limit 
Is  the  next  logical  step  which  should 
have  been  included  in  tlie  recently  passed 
Budget  Reform  Act.  That  Budget  Re- 
form Act  estabUshed  an  initial  spending 
ceiling  each  spring  only  as  a  goal,  with 
the  final  ceUing  established  in  the  fall 
as  an  after-the-fact  celling,  meaning 
that  expenditures  can  still  exceed  rev- 
enue and  add  to  the  debt.  A  balanced 
budget  requirement  should  have  been  in 
that  act;  it  was  not.  But  it  is  in  my  bill. 

How  would  the  limit  work? 

The  revenue  and  budget  outlays  limit 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  the  amount 
derived  by  multiplying  the  estimated  ag- 
gregate national  income  for  such  fiscal 
year  by  a  "Federal  revenue  factor." 
CXX 1704— Part  20 


Thus,  from  the  first  year  of  the  oper- 
ation of  this  provision,  a  ceiling  in  rela- 
tion to  national  Income  is  jptablished  on 
government  revenue  and  spending.  As 
the  economy  grows,  new  dollars  would  be 
available  for  existing  or  new  programs, 
but  a  greater  percentage  of  the  peoples 
income  would  not  be  available. 

Once  that  computation  is  made  for  the 
first  year,  it  will — in  that  first  year 
only — be  reduced  by  2Vz  percent  in  order 
to  cut  off  the  top  some  of  the  excessive 
spending  which  we  now  have.  There- 
after—for the  next  20  years,  it  will  be 
cut  by  one-fourth  of  1  percent  each  fiscal 
year,  a  more  gradual  reduction,  but  one 
eventually  leading  to  an  additional  re- 
duction In  excess  of  5  percent  or  a  7.5 
plus  percent  total  reduction. 

One  should  note  that  a  cut  in  outlays 
is  accompanied  by  a  cut  in  revenue — and 
vice  versa — so  that  cutting  revenue  will 
not  result  in  creating  more  of  a  deficit — 
as  is  now  a  danger — and  cutting  outlays 
should  result  In  a  cut  in  taxes. 

The  bill  specifically  requires  that,  if 
during  any  fiscal  year  the  revenue  of 
the  Government  e:<ceed£  the  established 
limit  for  that  year,  the  amount  In  ex- 
cess shall  be  used  for  the  pajTnent  of  the 
public  debt  of  the  Government,  It  cannot 
be  carried  over  to  be  spent  on  programs 
during  a  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

The  limitations,  determinations,  esti- 
mates, and  calculations  required  to  be 
made  by  this  title  shall  be  made  by  the 
newly  created  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice, acting  through  its  Director. 

What  if  an  emergency  arises — such  as 
a  large-scale  war  or  severe  economic 
crisis — which  absolutely  requires  spend- 
ing beyond  the  revenue  level? 

In  that  case — that  emergency — a  res- 
olution passed  by  no  less  than  two-thirds 
of  each  House  of  Congress  may  suspend 
the  limitation,  but  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  meet  that  particular  emer- 
gency and  only  for  tliat  fiscal  year  with- 
in wiiich  the  resolution  was  passed.  If  the 
supension  is  to  be  continued  beyond  that 
fiscal  year,  the  Congress  must  pass  a  new 
resolution  allowing  it.  A  vague,  general, 
"times-are-tough"  emergency  resolution 
would  not  be  allowable.  The  provisions  of 
the  bill  guard  agamst  that  happening. 

It  should  also  be  made  clear  ttiat  the 
power  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  with  respect  to  tax  reform  is  not 
impajftd  by  this  bill.  Within  the  overall 
reveaue  limitation,  those  committees  can 
carriout  any  degree  of  tax  reform — in- 
crease certain  taxes,  reducing  others — 
eliminating  old  taxes.  Imposes  new 
ones — deemed  necessary.  The  only  lim- 
itation is  that  the  total  revenue  collec- 
tion not  exceed  that  percentage  estab- 
lished in  relation  to  aggregate  naUonsd 
income  for  that  period. 

Is  this  revenue  and  budget  outlays  cell- 
ing, as  proposed  here,  a  scheme  devoid  of 
.■support  by  economists?  Not  in  the  least. 
Here  are  but  a  few  of  the  comments  I 
have  received  on  title  I  from  some  of  the 
most  noted  economists  in  our  coimtry. 

Paul  W.  McCracken,  Edmund  Ezra  Day 
professor  of  business  administration  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  former 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  stated: 


WhUe  I  nave  resisted  the  Idea  ol  arbitrary 
tuniu  on  public  spending,  I  iiBve  also  re- 
luctantly concluded  Uiat  they  may  be  neces- 
sar>'.  ...  It  would  be  a  great  step  forward 
If  tlie  Congress  can  bring  tins  to  Irultion  m 
the  ne.<tt  session. 

Prof.  C.  Lowell  Harrlss  of  Columbia 
University  and  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Tax  Association  and  Tax  Institute 
of  America  offered  the  following  personal 
comments: 

More  than  normal  restrauit^  are  appro- 
priate in  protecting  Individuals  year  In  and 
year  out.  Experience,  the  record,  must  con- 
firm the  coacluAlons  about  the  wisdom  of 
restraining  the  growth  ol  ependlng.  .  .  .  Ped- 
cral  Qovernment  spending  Is  already  hvige  by 
any  reasonable  criteria,  ,  .  Centrallsatloa 
would  not  tw  allowed  to  grow  as  It  has.  Free- 
dom to  use  State -local  govemznent  would 
remain.  In  a  basic  j.ensc,  1  would  argue,  the 
proposal  would  enhajice  freedom,  opportu- 
nity, end  the  fundamentals  of  humanism. 

Additional  individual  and  personal 
support  has  also  been  received  from  Prof. 
Milton  Friedman  of  the  University  of 
Cliicago.  the  former  president  of  the 
prestigious  American  Economics  Asso- 
ciation and  a  memljer  of  the  research 
staff  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research ;  from  Prof.  Murray  L.  Welden- 
baum  of  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis,  a  former  member  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  a  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury :  from  Prof. 
James  M.  Buchanan,  the  director  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  PubUc  Choice  of 
the  Virginia  Polyteciinic  Institute:  and 
from  the  noted  economic  columnist, 
Henry  HazUtt. 

There  is  another  benefit  which  woidd 
arise  from  the  enactment  of  this  meas- 
ure, a  dimension  graphically  called  to  my 
attention  by  a  tax  counsel  In  Los  Angeles: 

An  Intelligent  program  will  remove  the 
extreme  compulsion  of  the  larger  Income 
earnets  to  squander  their  money  on  poorly 
conceived  and  economically  senseless  tax 
shelter  plans. 

It  there  Is  anything  that  this  IQienl 
I>emocrat  tax  attorney  can  do  to  assist 
you  In  your  efforts,  please  let  me  know. 

That  last  comment — offer — calls  to 
our  attention  that  the  revenue  and  budg- 
et ceilings  proposed  in  title  I  are  support- 
ed by  Members  of  both  parties,  by  liberals 
and  conservatives,  by  libertarians  and 
traditionalists.  It  has  broad  support. 

CONTBOL  OP  THE  CBOWTH  LN  THZ  KONEV 

SCPPLT 

When  money  Is  printed  and  there  Is 
no  Increased  productivity  to  stand  be- 
hind that  new  money,  it  robs  each  of  us 
that  holds  a  dollar  of  some  of  its  pur- 
chasing power. 

The  short  terra  gains  of  pumping  more 
money  into  the  economy — which  is  prin- 
cipally a  device  ollotving  Government  to 
pay  for  much  of  its  debt  without  borrow- 
ing funds  for  it — produce  long-term 
losses  for  us  all.  We  are  each  a  little 
poorer  when  new  money  is  printed  and 
no  productivity  accompanies  it. 

"The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  now  has  the  power 
to  Is-sue  new  money  supply.  Coheres?  gave 
it  that  power  long  ago.  It  was  a  mistake. 

Wlien  new  money  supply  is  kept  at 
about  4  or  5  percent,  it  is  at  least  man- 
ageable— even  though  It  still  contributes 
to  Inflation.  But,  when  that  new  supply 
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is  up  around  8  or  9  or  even  more  of  a 
percentage.  It  results  In  the  11,  12,  13, 
even  14  percent  Inflation  we  have  been 
experiencing.  The  charts  are  clear  on 
this  phenomenon ;  the  increase  in  money 
supply  produces  an  Increase  In  prices. 
There  is  a  direct,  commensurable  cor- 
relation between  additional  money  sup- 
ply and  higher  prices.  That  fact  cannot 
be  denied. 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  there 
needs  to  be  some  increase  in  money  sup- 
ply— unaccompanied  by  additional  pro- 
ductivity— to  keep  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  having  to  borrow  all  of  its 
funds  for  deficit  financing  from  lending 
institutions  at  lilgh  interest  rates.  The 
answer  to  that  spending  is  not  to  print 
more  money;  the  answer  is  to  stop  deficit 
spending. 

It  is  contended  by  others  that  there 
needs  to  be  some  increase  in  money  sup- 
ply— unaccompanied  by  additional  pro- 
ductivity—to help  boost  a  sagging  econ- 
omy and  not  to  result  in  lending  poli- 
cies so  restrictive  as  to  Jeopardize  Jobs. 
The  answer  to  that  is  to  find  a  level  at 
which  a  sagging  economy  can  be  boosted, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  ail  those  who  have  Jobs  or  who 
are  on  fixed  Incomes  and  peasions. 

Title  U  of  the  Fiscal  Integrity  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  must  keep 
additional  Issuance  of  money  at  no  more 
than  I'l  percent  per  fiscal  quarter  dur- 
ing ordinary  times  and  I'.i  percent  per 
fiscal  quarter  during  extraordinary 
times — with  Congress  having  to  specifi- 
cally act  upon  allowing  that  I'i-percent 
level. 

The  Board  can  tie  the  issuance  of  new 
money  directly  to  national  productivity, 
If  It  is  less  than  either  IV,  or  l>i  percent 
per  fiscal  quarter,  because  the  bill  does 
not  require  any  new  Issuance  of  money 
at  all.  If  the  Board  is  so  Inclined.  This  al- 
lows the  use  of  absolute  monetarist 
theory  or  the  use  of  reasonable,  manage- 
able increases  in  supply  beyond  present 
productivity,  but  It  does  not  allow  for 
excessive  issuance. 

As  a  matter  of  both  philosophy  and 
theoretical  economics,  I  do  not  believe 
there  should  be  an  additional  increase 
in  the  money  supply  which  is  not  coupled 
n1th  a  like  Increase  In  national  produc- 
tivity. That  is  the  only  way  to  insure 
that  the  printing  of  additional  new 
money  wlU  not  contribute  to  Inflation. 
We  do  not,  however,  live  today  under 
either  normal  or  particularly  healthy 
economic  conditions.  To  insist  that  we 
Immediately  require  by  law  that  In- 
creases In  the  money  supply  be  coupled 
with  productivity  is  to  put  an  additional 
pressure,  potentially  counterproductive 
at  this  time,  upon  the  economic  recovery 
capabilities  we  now  have.  It  would  switch 
u.=  from  one  policy  Immediately  ISO- 
in  favor  of  another.  I  think  that  would 
be  too  drastic  and  would  incur  too  many 
risks. 

We  should,  therefore,  take  a  halfwav 
step,  and  that  is  what  title  II  of  the 
Fiscal  Integrity  Act  is.  It  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  but  one  which  would  not 
require  an  Immediate  and  total  reversal 
in  prior  policy.  As  a  step  in  the  right  di- 


rection, once  we  have  reached  a  stage 
of  economic  recovery  adequate  to  take 
the  other  step  without  running  unneces- 
sary economic  risks,  then  we  can  amend 
the  law  to  do  so. 

AOOmON-AL    FISCAL    OISCLOST7HE    REQtJIHEMCNT 

The  Congress  has  taken  an  important 
first  step— in  the  enactment  of  the 
Budget  Reform  Act — toward  reestablish- 
ing iU  authority  with  respect  to  the  prep- 
aration of  the  budget  for  the  Govern- 
ment. The  motives  which  underlay  the 
enactment  of  that  act  are  praiseworthy. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  Budget  Reform  Act 
does  work,  and  if  it  does  not,  as  enacted, 
let  us  hope  we  vrtll  move  quickly  to  rectify 
its  weak  provisions. 

An  important  aspect  of  budget  control 
was  left  off  the  Budget  Reform  Act 
as  it  worked  its  way  through  Congress. 
I  speak  of  a  requirement  that  each  bill 
introduced  or  reported — which  would  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  money — con- 
tain at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of 
that  bill  the  exact  costs  of  implementing 
lt5  provisions. 

Let  us  be  frank  with  ourselves.  Too 
many  bills  are  Introduced  without  any 
real  knowledge — even  among  Its  spon- 
sors— of  the  total  eventual  costs  of  im- 
plementing its  provisions,  if  enacted. 

I  think  it  would  make  all  of  us  stop 
and  think  twice  about  introducing  a  bill 

to  expand  an  existing — or  enact  a  new 

program,  if  we  knew  how  much  it  would 
cost  the  taxpayers.  As  this  Inltltd  level, 
this  first  step.  In  the  process  of  how  our 
laws  are  made.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  us  to  require,  of  each  other  and  of 
ourselves,  to  disclose  how  much  these 
bills  would  cost  the  taxpayers. 

Similarly,  title  m  of  my  bill  would 
require  a  bill  which  would  save  money  to 
show  how  much  money  would  be  saved. 

Title  m  establishes  a  fairly  simple 
procedure  for  obtain  the  figures  for  these 
fiscal  notes,  one  which  ought  to  be  able 
to  be  done  with  existing  staff  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

CALL.  Ton  ACTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  more  effective 
revenue  and  budget  outlays  ceilings  and 
monetary  supply  control  are  Ideas  whose 
times  have  come. 

I  believe — and  I  think  I  speak  for 
those  who  joined  me  In  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Fiscal  Integrity  Act  today — that 
whether  these  proposals  are  enacted  this 
year,  or  at  some  subsequent  point,  they 
will  be  enacted.  If  not,  we  run  the  risk  of 
destruction  of  our  still  free  economy,  our 
political  system,  and  our  free  society. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Mr. 
Mills  of  Arkansas,  has  called  for  sharp 
cuts  in  the  budget  and  for  the  vetoing  of 
bills  In  excess  of  the  Presidents  request. 
I  agree  with  him  and  in  that  spirit  I  ask 
him  to  consider  the  Fiscal  Integrity  Act 
which  has  been  referred  to  that  distin- 
guished committee. 

The  time  is  now  for  this  body  to  exert 
leadership  in  this  area. 
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MASS  STARVATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gude)  is  lec- 
ognlEed  for  13  minutes. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  problems  facing  the  world  today  u 
mass  starvation.  I  do  not  refer  to  hunger 
or  even  malnutrition  but  to  actual  .star- 
vation and  death.  It  Is  happening  now  in 
the  Sahel  region  of  Africa  as  severe 
drought  pushes  the  desert  inexorably 
south,  driving  people  from  their  home- 
lands, kiUIng  their  cattle,  their  children 
and  ultimately  themselves. 

The  drought  has  been  there  for  more 
than  7  years.  Major  relief  efforts  began 
only  last  year,  and  they  have  proved 
In  a  large  measure  InsufBcient.  inade- 
quate, and  inefficiently  managed.  Delays 
and  lack  of  concern  by  the  donor  nations 
are  matched  by  inefficiency  and  corrup- 
tion by  the  recipient  nations.  The  Sahel 
is  far  away,  and  we  are  too  preoccupied 
with  our  lavish  creature  comforts  to 
worry  about  remote  deaths. 

And  of  couise  starvation  is  not  isolated 
to  Africa.  Widespread  in  Africa  it 
threatens  India.  Bangladesh,  and  part 
of  east  and  Southeast  Asia.  Involving 
mUlions  of  people.  The  Population  Crisis 
Committee's  Declaration  on  Pood  and 
Population  explains  the  dangers  clearly. 
The  world  food  sltustlon  tooli  a  ahim 
turn  for  the  woree  in  1972  and  1973: 

1.  Stocks  of  grain  have  hit  an  aU-tlme 
low  Blnce  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Surpluj 
stocks  formerly  held  In  reserve  have  nearlv 
been  exhausted  and  no  loi:ger  offer  securltj 
against  widespread  hunger  and   survatlon 

2.  Pood  prices  have  reached  new  highs 
Last  year,  despite  a  record  world  harvest' 
escalating  demand  nearly  doubled  grain 
prices.  The  Increasing  cost  of  food  threatens 
to  cause  serious  hardship  for  many  people 
already  spending  most  of  what  they  bate 
on  food.  ' 

3.  Less  of  the  cheaper  protein  foods,  which 
normally  supplement  grain  diets,  u  avaU- 
able.  The  worlds  Bsh  catch  and  per  caput 
production  of  proteln-rlch  legumes,  the 
staple  diet  In  many  countries,  have  declined. 

4.  Pood  shortages  have  created  serious  so- 
cial unrest  to  many  parts  of  the  vorld  and 
are  particularly  severe  In  countries  where 
hunger  and  the  diseases  that  thrive  on 
under-nourished  bodies  are  prevalent.  This 
scarcity  has  been  aggravated  bv  the  con- 
sumption of  more  and  more  grain'  to  produce 
meat,  eggs  and  mlllc. 

6.  Mounting  rertlllr*r  and  energj-  short- 
ages are  reducing  food  production  in  certain 
areas  and  Increasing  food  prices. 

In  this  new  and  threatening  situation,  a 
bad  monsoon  m  Asia  ( which  could  occur  In 
any  year),  or  a  drought  In  North  Atnenca 
Hike  those  In  the  1930'a  and  1960s  1,  could 
mean  severe  malnutrition  for  hundreds  of 
millions  and  death  for  many  millions. 

As  one  of  the  few  grain  exporters  left 
in  the  world,  we  are  Inevitably  involved 
In  this  disaster,  as  are  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  and  other  exporters.  Our  sur- 
pluses represent  the  worid's  hope  and 
we  must  respond  to  the  world's  need  A 
careful  analysis  of  worid  food  supplies 
and  food  markets  indicates  to  me  that  we 
should  not  res.oond  blindly  or  emotionally 
or  unilaterally.  Rather  we  should  re- 
spond in  a  way  designed  to  insure  the 
amelioration  of  the  causes  of  famine  as 
well  as  to  ease  the  immediate  effects.  We 
must  strongly  encourage  well-researched 
agricultural  development  policies.  In 
most  Instances  these  should  be  labor  In- 
tensive and  designed  to  avoid  the  urban 
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slums  creating  industrialization  of  past 
foreign  aid  programs.  We  must  also  sup- 
port sound  population  planning  policies 
that  are  not  In  conflict  with  the  religious 
or  moral  beliefs  of  different  nations.  We 
must  encourage  others  to  share  the  bur- 
den of  relief. 

The  World  Food  Conference  will  con- 
vene this  November  In  Rome  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Organization.  At  that  time  many  pro- 
posals will  be  considered  that  attempt  to 
deal  with  this  pressing  problem.  In  my 
view  the  most  hopeful  ones  are  those  that 
create  a  system  of  International  reserves 
to  be  drawn  down  In  times  of  shortage. 
While  such  programs  create  logistical 
problems  of  storage  and  transportation, 
there  is  general  agreement  that  some 
form  of  physical  reserve  or  advance 
buj'ing  is  necessary  If  famine-avoiding 
supplies  are  to  be  available  when  they 
are  needed. 

To  that  end  I  have  developed  a  pro- 
posal which  I  intend  to  offer  to  con- 
cerned groups  and  organizations.  Includ- 
ing the  FAO,  for  their  consideration  and 
comment.  Basically  my  proposal,  which 
would  concern  itself  primarily  with 
grains  but  would  Include  a  variety  of 
commodities.  Including  some  fibers,  would 
set  up  an  International  food  bank  which 
would  accept  cash  contributions  from 
commodity-exporting  nations  based  on 
the  level  of  exports,  and  then  convert 
the  cash  to  food  through  either  direct 
purchase  on  the  open  market  and  subse- 
quent storage  or  delivery  to  food  short 
nations  or  the  purchase  of  commodity 
futures  which  would  guarantee  adequate 
reserves  In  the  future.  By  dealing  pri- 
marily in  cash  transactions  this  proposal 
should  reduce  some  of  the  storage  and 
tnmsportatlon  problems  likely  to  occur 
In  any  plan  of  this  magnitude. 

In  addition,  the  international  nature  of 
the  reserves,  the  fact  that  what  storage 
that  occurs  will  likely  be  in  food  short 
countries,  and  the  participation  of  the 
Bank  as  a  buyer  in  commodity  markets 
Hill  work  to  stabilize  demand  and  pro- 
vide a  consistent  incentive  to  full  agri- 
cultural production  by  farmers  the  world 
over.  Under  our  previous  system,  over- 
production has  resulted  in  gluts.  These 
have  been  relieved  either  by  disa.strous 
systems  of  farm  subsidies  where  the  tax- 
payer pays  twice  for  his  food,  or  curtail- 
ment of  production  wherein  farmers  are 
driven  out  of  the  mttrket  and  scarcities 
drive  prices  back  up.  The  Bank's  activi- 
ties will  serve  to  subdue  such  fluctuations 
in  the  world  market. 

I  offer  this  proposal  not  as  a  complete 
model  which  need  only  be  agreed  to  but 
as  a  working  draft  which  mav  provide 
some  basis  for  agreement  and  which  at- 
tempts to  deal  constructively  with  some 
of  the  problems  raised  by  other  proposals. 
At  this  potot,  I  insert  a  brief  outline  of 
my  proposal  for  my  coUeagues'  consider- 
ation ; 

I.NTEEKATIONAI.  PoOD  BaNK  PaoPOSAL 

The  umted  Nations  World  Pood  Program  Is 
to  be  revised  along  the  following  Una: 

■  Participating  countries  would  agree  to 
pay  a  percentage  of  each  unit  o:  a  commodity 
•old  (percentage  to  be  agreed  upon  In  the 
treaty  establishing  the  organization)  for  ex- 
port by  that  country.  The  percentage  would 
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be  based  on  then  prevailing  market  prices, 
and  would  t>e  paid  by  the  government  to  the 
Bank. 

2.  Bank  accepts  all  incoming  funds,  places 
them  In  one  account,  and: 

(»)  Buys  commodities  Itself  on  the  market. 
Extent  of  purchases  would  be  at  the  discre- 
tion of  Bank  managers.  Storage  and  trans- 
portation costs  would  be  txirne  by  the  Bonk. 
Purchases  would  be<^me  Bask  property  and 
not  the  property  of  the  country  In  which 
they  are  stored.  The  Bank  would  be  author- 
ized to  construct  storage  faculties  In  key  lo- 
cations around  the  world,  subject  to  agree- 
ment by  host  countries.  Commodities  could 
i»  made  available  from  storage  or  Immedi- 
ately from  purchase  to  countries  In  need, 
need  to  be  determined  by  the  Bank. 

(b)  buys  commodity  futures  on  any  oooi- 
modlty  exchange.  Futures  contracts  would 
be  purchased  to  Insure  available  supplies  at 
some  futtire  point  of  possible  short  supply. 
Contracts  could  be: 

(I)  held  for  delivery  by  the  Bank,  In  which 
case  commodities  would  be  added  to  storage 
In  (b)  above,  or  made  available  directly  to 
hold  them  for  delivery. 

(Ill  transferred  directly  to  needy  countries 
which  would  be  required  to  hoiti  them  for 
delivery. 

(lU)  sold  by  the  Bank.  The  Bank  would 
not  be  permitted  to  speculate,  but  would  be 
required  to  make  all  its  decisions  on  the 
basis  of  anticipated  demand  for  basic  com- 
modities. If  a  sale  produces  a  gam.  proceeds 
would  go  to  the  Bank's  account.  If  a  low  Is 
Incurred.  It  would  come  out  of  the  accotmt 

3.  Bank  transfers  to  countries  will  l>e  based 
on  the  amounts  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  populace.  In  the  Bank's  Juiigment. 

4.  If  sutsctent  funds  were  not  avaUabIc  to 
meet  an  needs,  the  Bank  could : 

(a)  reduce  the  amounts  to  which  each 
needy  nation  would  otherwise  be  entitled. 

(b)  appeal  for  additional  commitments  by 
surplus  coxmtrles. 

(c)  borrow  funds  to  add  to  the  accounts, 
loans  to  be  guaranteed  (up  to  agreed  upon 
limits)  by  signatory  nations. 

Definition;  List  of  commodities  included 
in  the  Bank's  activities  would  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  participating  nations.  CTearly. 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Bank's  efforts 
would  center  on  basic  grains — wheat,  barley, 
oorn,  rice,  sorghum.  However,  meat,  surplus 
crops  such  as  bananas,  coca,  etc .  and  fibers 
such  as  cotton  could  also  be  Included. 


A  VOTE  FOR  IMPEACHMENT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mabtih) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  for  3  months  since  the  release 
of  the  transcripts  of  the  Presidential 
conversations,  and  for  the  time  since  the 
4-foot  stack  of  Judiciary  Committee  ma- 
terials began  arriving,  I  have  been  study- 
ing this  evidence,  seeking  to  master  it 
I  had  pledged  to  my  constituents  that 
my  vote  would  be  based  only  on  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  of  criminal  of- 
fenses on  the  part  of  the  President  him- 
self. Any  lesser  standard  seemed  to  me 
to  demean  the  Constitution  by  making 
the  outcome  a  political  one. 

I  stated  repeatedly  that  In  order  to 
safeguard  the  Integrity  of  such  a  pro- 
found vote,  the  decision  on  it  would  have 
to  be  mine  alone  and  could  not  be  shared 
by  anyone.  I  would  be  accountable  for 
it  and  I  would  have  to  live  with  It  the 
rest  of  my  life.  It  could  not  become  jxi- 
Utlclzed  or  be  responsive  to  pressure. 

That  Is  why  moments  after  yesterday's 


revelation  of  the  June  23.  1872.  conver- 
sations, I  declined  to  characterize  pre- 
maturely this  new  evidence  until  1  had 
read  It  and  digested  It.  I  have  now  read 
It:  I  am  not  sure  I  can  digest  It 

The  clear  message  of  this  conversation 
between  President  Nixon  and  his  chief 
riln^5;  ^°S  H^Weman,  is  that  the  Pre^- 
dent  directly  and  unequivocally  agreed 
^ISL^r'.f^-K"'  obstruction  of  tS 
rai  mvestigatlon  by  the  CIA  just  6  days 
after  the  Watergate  burglars'  HavinI 
h°„mI^  "^"^  conversation  in  the  White 
House  s  own  transcripts.  I  can  only  char- 
acterize it  as  a  confession. 

Accordingly,  I  must  announce  that  my 

^rl'.i'""  ^  '■"■  ihiPeachment  forob- 
structlon  of  justice. 
This  new  evidence  Is  not  all  that  oer- 

Ce^tS'e'  "^^^^  "^  ™.  if  rfS: 
rS^^^^^.   *^,''f'»'=e  elating  to  the  IS'-i 

..3  *^'?™=«  strongly  indicating  iin  In- 
X.rf^  °^'"«'"<'°  of  highly  LSrtel 
riii,  "*■  7^"=  "^^  evidence  conflnrj 
?.n,  ^  and  convincingly,  that  the  Pr^- 
dent-no  later  than  June  23, 1972-icnew 

lli^u^  ^°"'  "">  ™*«™P  strategy 
Uian   he  acknowledged.   We  now  hav? 

ta^wleX^TfHh'*'  "  ""^^0^  of  suc^ 
knowledge  of  the  coverup  and  direction 

hnn/™"'"^""  ^  'o  sunt  had  begun  to 
^f^t  "",.  *"^°"'  contradiction  Li  nw 
leSger  4?t  °l  "'I  "^^^P^'x^h''  side  of  Z 
m^l  \,^^V■■  ''e«'''°8  in  mind  that  not 
h^H  h^"  ""  *""^y  of  "le  evidence 
X  tl"  '=o«!P'«'«l.  it  was  always  pos! 
wo  ,w  '^«»-«"oalIy,  that  further  stu,ly 
would  uncover  some  countervailing  "t1- 
dence— just  as  detailed  probin^  had  con 
vtoced  me  that  the  evidence  v^aslnsuffi 
c^ent  to  show  that  President  NlJon  uW- 

the  PieldhiB  break-in.  or  that  he  knew 
in^advance  of  the  Watergate  break-in 

Because  of  what  was-unti]  vester- 
tZ7^  open  question  as  to  guilt,'!  <^n- 
?^,t[^  .spending  the  next  weeks  in  se- 

untater^n°,S",'°  '=?'"P'^'«  "^  ^esearSi 
unmterrupted.  In  fact.  I  had  alr»adv 

r^^^ll  V'^'™^"'  "^  thaTeffK  -^ 

■>vSl'^^"'*^  ^E"'*^  °ow,  in  the  face  of  the 
evidence  I  have  Just  read,  would  be 
pointless-a  charade.  There  is  just  no 
ws^^  around  this  virtual  admission  0? 

riJL^'J"'  genuine  regret  that  I  have 
t^^^,  *?  "^^  'o""  impeachment  for 
Criminal  obstruction  of  justice.  My  regret 
arises  from  my  steadfast  and  unapSio- 
geUc^support-before  and  since  conUng 
to  the  Congrras-for  Richard  Nixon's 
?^'^if  and  efforts  to  cut  inflationary 
spending  and  to  secure  peace  around  the 
world.  Regardless  of  the  eventuaj  out! 
come  of  my  Impeachment  decision  I 
tvould  have  proudly  supported  new  Ini- 
tiatives by  him  to  cut  spending  and  I 
have  put  forward  a  proposal,  endorsed 
by  42  of  my  colleagues,  to  use  an  un- 
precedented-package veto"  in  order  to 
balance  the  budget. 

Having  supported  Richard  Nixon  for 
14  years,  you  wUl  understand  that  I  fer- 
vently hope  that  history  will  benignly 
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accord  him  the  credit  that  k  undenia- 
bly due  him  for  his  many  remarkable 
personal,  political,  and  diplomatic 
achievements  made  against  great  odds 
and  record  these  achievements  along- 
side his  Achillean  shame:  Which  is  why 
I  have  respectfully  closed  these  remarks 
with  an  epitaph  for  Richard  Nixon. 


Ajigust  6,  197i 


CAMPAIGN  REFORM  AMENDMENTS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Young)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  rule  granted  to  H.R.  16090,  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amend- 
ments, I  will  be  prevented  from  offering 
the  series  ol  amendments  which  I  pub- 
lished In  yesterdays  CONOBEssioNit  Rec- 
ord, except  In  drastically  abbreviated 
form.  Under  this  -gag  rule,"  I  can  offer 
3  of  my  original  13  amendments,  and 
the  first  only  partially.  In  order  to  con- 
form with  the  rules  requirement  for 
publication,  I  am  herewith  resubmit- 
ting my  first  amendment.  In  the  form 
which  the  rule  allows: 
AMSxoiizrrr  TO  H,H.  16090,  as  Repobted 
To  Be  OrTEus  »T  M«.  Yooua  or  PLOEnu 
Page  a.  strike  out  line  0  and  all  that  rol- 
low-s  down  through  page  4.  line  8,  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(bill)  No  Individual  or  poUtlcal  com- 
mittee (other  than  a  candidate  on  hla  own 
behalf  or  a  principal  campaign  committee 
or  the  treasurer  or  any  deputy  treasurer  of 
such  committee)  may.  directly  or  Indirectly, 
make  contributions  or  expenditures  (or  both ) 
for  the  purpoee  of  Influencing  the  election 
(including  the  nomination  for  such  election) 
of  any  person  for  Federal  office.  In  an  aggre- 
gate amount  In  excess  of — 

"(A)  SI .000  in  the  case  of  an  election  for 
the  office  ol  Prealdent.  or 

"(Bi  S50O  In  the  case  of  so  eloctlon  for 
any  other  Federal  office. 

•'(2)  No  Individual  or  political  committee 
(other  than  a  caodidaie  on  his  own  behalf  or 
a  principal  campaign  committee  or  the  treas- 
urer or  any  deputy  treasurer  of  such  com- 
mittee) may,  directly  or  Indirectly,  make 
cash  contributions  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing the  election  (mcludlng  the  nomina- 
tion for  such  election )  of  any  person  for  Fed- 
eral office,  in  an  aggregate  amount  m  excess 
of  SIOO. 

"(3)  A  contribution  of  money  may  be  only 
In  cash  (subject  to  paragraph  (3))  or  made 
by  means  of  a  check  Issued  by  or  drawn  on 
a  banlE  which  Is  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  a  State. 

"(4)(.\)  No  political  committee  may  make 
a  contribution  to  a  political  committee  which 
is  not  a  principal  campaign   committee. 

"(B)  No  poutlcal  committee,  other  than  a 
principal  campaign  committee,  may  accept 
contributions  from  Individual  contributors 
unless  such  contributors  designate  In  writ- 
ing the  name  of  the  candidate  or  principal 
campaign  committee  to  which  the  oontn- 
butlon  should  be  given. 

"(c  1  No  principal  campaign  committee  may 
make  any  contribution  or  expenditure  ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  nom- 
ination for  election  or  election  of  the  candi- 
date designating  the  committee,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  communication  between  the  can- 
didate and  bis  constituency.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  travel  by  the  candidate  be- 
tween the  particular  district  and  the  Capital, 
and  the  production  and  distribution  of  news- 
letters and  radio  and  television  tapes. 


STATEMENT  OP  CONGRESSMAN 
CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR.,  ON 
IMPEACHMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  2  years  I  reacted  to  the  Water- 
gate and  related  revelations  with  deep 
concern  and.  Indeed,  outrage.  Conse- 
quently. I  was  among  the  367  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who,  on 
November  15.  1973,  authorized  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  to  undertake  an  inquiry 
to  determine  whether  there  is  probable 
cause  of  Presidential  wrongdoing  suffi- 
cient to  justify  impeachment.  On  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1974,  I  joined  409  other  House 
Members  in  granting  the  committee  the 
subpena  power  It  requested  In  order  to 
obtain  all  of  the  relevant  material  It 
needed  to  complete  Its  investigation  in  a 
judicious  manner. 

I  followed  the  inquiry  proceedings  very 
closely.  Upon  its  conclusion,  therefore,  I 
had  formulated  certain  Judgments  with 
respect  to  the  impeachabillty  of  the  Pres- 
ident. Nevertheless,  I  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  me  to  test  these  conclusions  by  un- 
dertaking an  intensive  personal  study  of 
all  of  the  relevant  material  accumulated 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  dur- 
ing the  course  of  Its  Impeachment  in- 
quiry. Thus,  I  have  begun  reading  the 
hearing  documents  provided  all  Mem- 
bers by  Chairman  Rodtoo.  Yesterday,  I 
heard  the  first  4  of  the  19  Presidential 
tape  recordings  secured  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

However,  President  Nixon's  statement 
of  August  5  has  added  an  entire  new 
dimension  to  the  impeachment  Issue. 
In  his  communication  to  the  Congress, 
the  President  has  conceded  that  he  with- 
held pertinent  information  from  the 
public,  the  courts,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  his  own  attorneys.  He  further 
stated  that  he  directed  his  associates  to 
order  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion to  halt  its  investigation  of  the 
Watergate  break-in. 

In  his  own  words,  the  President  has 
admitted  that  he  authorized  and  ordered 
obstruction  of  Justice.  In  light  of  the 
President's  confession,  I  am  left  with 
no  other  choice  but  to  vote  afflrmatlvely 
for  the  first  of  the  impeachment  articles 
recommended  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. My  conclusion  Is  buttressed  by  the 
decision  of  several  Republican  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  switch 
their  votes  on  article  I  from  "nay"  to 
"aye."  As  Congressman  Whet  Mayne 
told  me: 

This  (the  President's  communication)  Is 
the  direct  link." 

Article  n  Is  somewhat  more  complex. 
I.  therefore,  shall  continue  my  review  of 
the  evidence  before  finally  deciding 
whether  to  support  or  reject  It.  At  the 
appropriate  time  I  will  issue  a  state- 
ment delineating  my  views  concerning 
article  n  as  well  as  expanding  my 
thoughts  relative  to  article  L 

If  President  Nixon  submits  to  the  Con- 
gress all  of  the  material  subpensied  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  this 
action  would  seem  to  make  article  Ht 


moot.  Under  these  circumstances,  i 
would  vote  against  this  article.  However, 
II  by  the  time  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives votes  on  Impeachment,  the  Presi- 
dent  has  failed  to  comply  with  all  of  the 
committee's  requests  for  tapes  and  docu- 
ments. I  win  vote  to  sustain  article  in. 
One  final  question  seems  to  be  In  order. 
Should  the  President  resign?  Heretofore, 
I  have  felt  that  the  Impeachment  process 
should  move  to  its  procedural  conclu- 
sion. However,  in  view  of  yesterday's 
astounding  dLsclosures,  I  believe  that  no 
constructive  purpose  would  be  served  by 
deferring  the  ultimate  inevitability,  the 
removal  of  Richard  Nixon  from  the 
Presidency.  Therefore,  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  country.  I  now  call  upon 
Mr.  Nixon  to  resign  forthwith. 
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ELECTION  REFORM  AMENDMENTS 
PROPOSED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleve- 
land) is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
compliance  with  rules  requirements  for 
advance  publication  of  amendments  to 
be  offered,  I  hereby  give  notice  that  I 
Intend  to  propose  three  amendments  to 
H.R.  16090,  the  Federal  Election  Csm- 
palgn  Act  Amendments  of  1974.  as  time 
and  the  rules  permit. 

These  amendments  are  the  essence  of 
simplicity.  They  would: 

First.  Reduce  the  spending  celling  for 
any  House  campaign  from  the  »75,000 
figure  currently  In  the  bill  to  $60,000. 
This  would  Inject  some  realism  Into  the 
relationship  between  costs  and  cam- 
paigning, make  it  easier  to  raise  the  limit 
from  small  contributions,  and  reduce  the 
need  for  subsidies  under  separate  pro- 
posals which  I  expect  to  be  offered. 

Second.  Reduce  from  tlOO  to  $25  the' 
size  of  cash  contributions  to  be  per- 
mitted. WhUe  the  higher  figure  rep- 
resents progress  in  our  efforts  to  reduce 
the  influence  of  cash,  the  lower  figure 
would  go  farther  ta  that  direction  with- 
out imposing  undue  inconvenience  on 
candidate  or  contributor. 

Third.  Permit  States  to  set  limits  on 
candidates'  expenditures  lower  but  not 
higher — than  those  in  the  Federal  legis- 
lation, which  preempts  State  authority 
In  the  field.  This  States'-rights  amend- 
ment recognizes  that  It  Is  absolutely  ri- 
diculous for  the  Federal  Government 
to  prevent  a  small  State  like  New  Hamp- 
shire from  imposing  lower  limits  in  keep- 
ing with  Its  own  experience. 

Recently,  we  have  heard  a  chorus  of 
praise  for  the  State-level  political  re- 
forms Incorporated  Into  the  California 
constitution  by  referendum.  Yet  many  of 
the  same  reform  advocates  who  support- 
ed this  initiative  In  State-level  innova- 
tion have  been  unalterably  opposed  to 
any  State  role  Involving  Federal  elec- 
tions. My  amendment  would  provide  a 
limited  exemption  from  the  Federal  pre- 
emption In  this  bill  in  respect  to  the  set- 
ting of  spending  limits. 

The  text  of  m;  amendments  follows: 


Ambnduknts  to  HJt.  16090,  as  BxpoetB) 

To   BE   OrFEEED    BE    ME.    CLSVELAItD 

page  4,  line  23.  strike  out  "•75/)O0"  and 
Insert  m  lieu  thereof  "CdClXlO". 

Page  11.  Une  11,  strike  out  "•100"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "•2ft". 

Pa^  6,  Immediately  after  line  2.  insert  the 
tollowmg: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  m  the  case  of  an  election  for  the 
office  of  Senator.  Representative.  Delegate,  or 
Besldent  Commissioner.  If  expenditure 
limitations  established  under  State  law  with 
respect  to  such  election  are  In  amounts 
which  are  lower  than  the  applicable  expendi- 
ture limitation  established  by  patagraph 
(1)(C).  (I)(D).  or  (1)(E),  then  the  expendi- 
ture Umltatlons  established  under  State  law 
shall  apply  to  candidates  In  such  election  In 
Ueu  of  the  applicable  expenditure  limitation 
estabUshed  by  paragraph  (1)  (C).  (1)  (D),  or 
(1)(E)." 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  RESIGN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Fikdleti  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  con- 
templating the  Impeachment  question,  I 
long  ago  decided  to  Impose  these  rules 
on  my  own  conduct- 
First.  To  wait  until  all  evidence  Is  In 
and  all  arguments  are  made  before  mak- 
ing a  final  decision  on  how  I  should  vote. 

Second.  Not  to  make  public  evalua- 
tions of  evidence  until  the  process  Is 
over. 

Third.  Not  to  recommend  publicly  that 
the  President  resign. 

Until  today  I  have,  I  believe,  adhered 
closely  to  these  rules.  Last  spring  I 
drafted  a  letter  to  the  President  and  se- 
cured on  It  the  signatures  of  100  House 
Republicans.  In  this  letter  I  criticized 
those  who  were  then  appealing  publicly 
to  the  President  to  resign. 

Last  week  I  introduced  a  resolution 
of  censure  and  asked  the  House  Rules 
Committee  to  make  It  In  order  for  con- 
sideration so  House  Members  would  have 
a  choice  between  censure  and  impeach- 
ment when  the  time  comes  to  vote.  How- 
ever, in  Introducing  It,  I  stated  publicly 
that  this  should  not  be  Interpreted  as  a 
decision  on  my  part  to  vote  for  censure 
Instead  of  impeachment.  Rather,  it 
would  pose  an  alternative  lor  all  Mem- 
bers which,  under  the  House  rules,  had 
to  be  established  before  the  Impeach- 
ment debate  began.  I  have  now  (ieclded 
firmly  liiat  I  will  not  vote  for  censure 
as  an  alternative  to  Impeachment,  al- 
though others  may  do  so. 

In  Uglit  of  the  President's  announce- 
ment yesterday.  I  feel  that  the  time  for 
decision  has  arrived,  despite  the  self-im- 
posed rules  I  had  set  and  despite  my  past 
statements. 

History  alone  can  establish  the  gravity 
of  the  personal  wrongdoings  of  the 
President.  The  judgment  of  history  may 
show  these  acts  In  themselves  were  minor 
but  were  compounded  and  exaggerated 
by  time  and  events  to  an  excessive  and 
ur.warranted  degree. 

But  the  gravity  of  past  events,  and  the 
degree  to  which  these  events  Justify  the 
removal  of  the  President  from  office,  is 
secondary     to     another     consideration. 


That  consideration  Is  his  capacity  to 
lead. 

By  his  own  admission  the  President 
has  engaged  In  studied  prevarication 
over  more  than  2  years.  And  studied  pre- 
varication by  a  President  or  any  public 
official  is  Intolerable. 

This  admission  so  damages  perma- 
nently his  capacity  to  lead  that  I  feel  he 
must  leave  office  as  soon  as  possible, 
through  the  process  of  Impeachment  if 
need  be,  but  preferably  through  resigna- 
tion. I  do  not  see  the  possibility  that  the 
President  can  regain  adequately  and 
swiftly  enough  the  confidence  of  the 
public  to  serve  the  national  Interests — 
If  he  can  regain  It  at  all.  This  terrible 
calamity  has  catapulted  the  people  of 
this  Nation  Into  a  grave  Cilsls.  The  Presi- 
dent cannot  resolve  the  crisis  by  staying. 
He  can  help  most  to  resolve  It  by  leaving 
office. 

I  have  come  to  this  decision  with  great 
reluctance. 

Until  yesterday  afternoon.  I  had 
hoped  beyond  hope  that  the  case  against 
President  Nixon  would  not  require  that 
he  be  Impeached  by  the  House.  Three 
times  I  voted  for  him  for  the  Presidency. 
I  do  not  now  regret  any  of  those  votes, 
although  I  do  regret  more  than  I  can 
put  into  words  the  vote  I  feel  I  must  cast 
if  he  falls  to  resign. 

In  my  Judgment,  had  it  not  been  for 
Watergate  and  all  that  terrible  word  has 
come  to  mean,  Richard  Nixon  would 
have  gone  down  In  history  as  perhaps 
the  greatest  President  of  this  century. 
The  litany  of  his  accomplishments  Is  long 
indeed.  He  ended  American  Involvement 
in  the  longest  and  most  tragic  war  In  our 
Nation's  hl.^tory.  He  brought  home  all  of 
our  prisoners  of  war.  He  initiated  a 
peaceful  dialog  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  cailna.  He  negotiated  agree- 
ments on  strategic  arms  limitations  and 
nuclear  testing  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  opened  up  vast  new  foreign  markets 
for  American  goods.  He  negotiated  a 
peace  in  the  violent  Middle  East.  He  Is 
the  very  first  President  in  history  to  have 
the  courage  and  vision  to  state  publicly 
and  plainly  his  support  for  a  grand  de- 
sign In  foreign  policy — namely,  federa- 
tion of  those  nations  committed  to  in- 
dividual liberty.  He  did  this  to  a  letter 
to  me  dated  March  10.  1973— written 
ironically  during  the  tmfoldlng  tragedy 
of  the  Watergate  covenip. 

In  short,  he  brought  the  world  away 
from  the  brmk  of  war  to  the  brink  of 
peace,  and  beyond.  History  alone  will  re- 
cord what  happens  from  this  moment 
on.  But  Richard  Nixon  has  given  the 
American  people,  and  the  world,  the  first 
chance  this  century  for  a  lasting  peace — 
if  we  can  but  take  advantage  of  It. 

Because  of  tho?e  extraordinary  accom- 
plishments, and  because  I  believed  until 
yesterday  the  evidence  presented  to  tlis 
Judiciary  Committee  was  not  persuasive 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  I  had  hoped 
that  the  House  would  not  Impeach  the 
President  for  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. 

Yesterday  afternoon.  President  Nixon, 
in  effect,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
obstruction  of  Justice.  In  his  own  words 
he  admitted  that  be  knowingly  violated 


a  criminal  law  of  the  United  States.  He 
further  stated  that  he  misused  a  Federal 
agency— the  CIA — for  an  illegal  pur- 
pose. Recalling  a  statement  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  he  made  1  year  ago,  when 
he  discussed  his  Immediate  reaction  to 
the  Watergate  break-in.  President  Nixon 
stated : 

I  therefore  gave  instructions  that  the  FBI 
should  be  alerted  to  coordinate  with  the 
CIA,  and  to  ensure  that  the  investigation  not 
expose  these  sensitive  national  security 
matters. 

In  his  statement  yesterday,  however. 
President  Nixon  revealed  that  just  6  days 
alter  the  Watergate  break-in  he  person- 
ally obstructed  justice  by  directing  the 
coverup  and  attempting  to  get  the  FBI 
to  limit  Its  tovestigatlon  of  the  case.  Here 
Is  what  he  said; 

The  June  33  tapes  clearly  shoa',  bowever. 
that  at  the  time  1  gave  thoee  tjutructtoos  Z 
also  discussed  the  political  aspects  of  the 
situation,  and  that  f  was  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages this  course  of  action  woiUd  have 
with  respect  to  limiting  possible  public  ex- 
posure of  Involvement  by  persons  connected 
with  the  re-elecuon  committee. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  President  will  decide  to  save 
what  dignity  and  historic  accomplish- 
ments remain  to  his  credit,  and  remove 
himself  from  office.  If  he  faUs  to  do  so.  I 
can  see  no  alternative  but  to  vote  to  Im- 
peach him. 

It  is  the  President  who  set  as  a  stand- 
ard of  impeachable  conduct  the  necessity 
to  establish  violations  of  criminal  laws. 
And  it  Is  he  who  now  stands  convicted — 
by  his  ovm  admission — of  criminal  con- 
duct. 

Like  President  Nixon,  I  took  an  oath 
faithfully  to  defend  the  Constitution.  1 
would  not  be  true  to  my  oath  if  I  did  not 
recognize  that  President  Nixon  has 
broken  his. 

I  will  add  this  personal  observation  of 
Richard  Nixon,  the  President  and  the 
man.  Three  times  since  he  became  Presi- 
dent it  has  been  my  privilege  to  meet  pri- 
vately with  him  m  the  Oval  Office  at  the 
White  House.  Our  meetmgs  were  long. 
They  concerned  matters  of  foreign  policy 
and  Ulinol.s  politics.  Never  In  these  meet- 
ings did  I  hear  the  President  utter  an 
expletive  of  any  kind.  Not  once  did  he 
say  an  unkind  word  about  another  hu- 
man being.  Never  did  he  intimate  an 
immoral  thought  or  motive. 

The  Richard  Nixon  reflected  in  the 
recorded  Presidential  tapes  Is  a  man  I 
have  never  met.  He  is  not  the  man  that 
I  voted  for  to  be  President.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Nation  will  survive  this 
crisis,  no  matter  whether  Richard  Nixon 
remains  in  office  or  leaves.  In  fact,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Nation  and  our  politi- 
cal system  will  be  the  stronger  for  what 
has  happened.  It  should  be  self-evident 
that  the  American  people  will  not  toler- 
ate the  kind  of  conduct  which  was  per- 
mitted to  the  White  House,  no  matter 
how  great  the  accomplishments  of  the 
administration  might  be. 

The  great  tragedy  in  all  this  is  that 
apparently  there  was  a  side  to  President 
Nixon  which  few  people  ever  saw  and 
which  he  was  unable  to  control. 

In  the  final  analysis,  for  his  errors  and 
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omissions.  President  Nixon  and  his  fam- 
ily will  suffer  most,  as  1  am  certain  they 
already  have.  For  the  Nation,  the  ordeal 
of  the  past  months  is  now  drawing  to  a 
close  Behind  us,  in  addition  to  the  trying 
moments  lino«-n  as  Watergate,  are 
countless,  remarkable  accompUstiments 
that  have  enriched  the  Nation  in  full 
me.)iure.  Regrettably,  for  President 
NLxon  the  future  is  bleak  Indeed.  As  we 
go  about  our  duty,  we  must  do  so  with 
compassion  and  understanding  for  the 
Nixons.  as  well  as  with  conviction  and 
courage 


August  6,  1974 


CAPTTV'E  NATIONS  WEEK  A  PEREN- 
NIAL REMINDER 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Flood )  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  in  pre- 
vious years,  the  1974  Captive  Nations 
Week  served  as  a  perennial  reminder  of 
the  stark  reaUty  of  over  one  million  hu- 
mans under  Communist  domination  and 
tyranny  from  the  Danube  to  the  Pacific 
and  In  Cuba. 

As  shown  In  the  numerous  observance 
events  in  aU  sectors  of  our  Nation,  the 
cloud  of  detente  and  its  several  vagaries 
and  uncertainties  has  not  by  a  long  shot 
overshadowed  this  fundamental  truth. 
Indeed,  by  focussing  attention  on  the 
captive  nations  and  peoples,  particularly 
those  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  recent 
Captive  Nations  Week  observance — the 
15th  anniversary  of  the  week— has  per- 
formed the  public  service  of  construc- 
tively raking  some  hard  doubts  as  to  the 
present  course  taken  by  detente  and  con- 
tributing to  a  national  forum  on  the 
Issue. 

Continuing  with  our  selective  report  on 
the  1974  week,  it  Is  with  pleasure  that  I 
submit  for  the  attention  of  our  Members 
the  following,  additional  examples  of 
popular  American  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples Incorporated  in  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Resolution  which  Congress 
passed  In  1959:  a  proclamation  bv  Mayor 
Tom  Bradley  of  Los  Angeles:  a  report  in 
the  July  13  Issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
of  the  New  York  observance:  the  remarks 
of  Dr  Austin  J.  App  at  the  Philadelphia 
rally;  and  a  release  on  the  observance 
held  In  Syracuse,  N.Y.: 

Cirr  OF  Loa  Ajjcnxs  P»ocl*matiow 
Whereas,  July  14-20  wui  Ix  the  isth  annl- 
ve.iary  of  Captive  Katlonf  Weels: 

Whereas.  Congreiis  provided  for  the  week 
m  lU  unanlmouo  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  or  1959,  which  President  Elsen- 
ho»er  5i»ned  Into  Public  Law  8S-D0:  acd 

Whereas.  Amerlcins  throughout  the  U'-d 
and  even  ma.-iy  foreign  countries  wll'  be 
obseninp  the  ^4  wee*  with  prayers  and  flued 
dedication  toward  the  Ireedom  and  Inde- 
penaence  of  all  the  captive  nations,  includ- 
ing thcise  In  the  USSR  Itselt:  and 
,.^*"^"  Congress  is  seeking  to  make  this 
!5th  anrlversary  a  resounding  one  so  that 
the  vior.d  will  know  that  traditional  America 
Idealism  and  polltlclo-morallty.  with  per- 
manet::  principles  supporting  human  and 
national  rights  so  braienly  denied  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Paciac  and  la  Cuba,  are  as 
vibr,nnt  as  ever. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Tom  Bradley.  Mavor  of 
the  Clt:,  at  Loe  Angeles,  Do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  of  Julv  14-20  as  Captive  .\-atlons 
Week  aj.d  eittend  my  beat  wishes  to  al:  in- 


volved  for  continued  success  In  this  most 
worthwhile  endeavor. 
JtTLy.  1874. 

Tou  BlADLET,  Mayor. 

Marcr  Up  FirrH  AvE.vtJE  Opens  Captive 

Ninons  Week 
More  than  1,000  people  representing  31 
regions  under  Communist  rule  marched  up 
Ptfth  Avenue  yesterday  morning  to  begin 
the  15th  annual  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week. 

Many  of  the  marchers,  some  of  whom  wore 
national  coattimea,  were  refugees  from  Com- 
munist-ruled countries. 

"I  could  never  go  back  to  the  nkralne," 
said  Mary  Klymochko  of  Brooklyn.  "I'll  never 
go  back,  not  while  the  Communists  are  there. 
My  father  died  In  Siberia,  a  prisoner.  He  was 
only  a  farmer.  They  called  him  a  capltaUst." 
Mrs.  Klymochko,  who  observes  Captive 
Nations  Week  every  year,  has  been  In  this 
country  for  20  years.  -I  didn't  reaUy  escape 
from  the  Ukraine."  she  said.  "  I  was  deported 
to  Germany  by  the  Nazis  for  slave  labor 
and  liberated  there  In  1B45.  When  I  realized 
I  was  free,  I  knew  1  could  never  go  back 
home." 

The  procession  began  at  St.  Patricks 
Cathedral,  at  61st  Street,  and  ended  at  the 
bandsheU  in  Central  Park,  near  72d  Street. 
There  were  speeches  about  conditions  In 
Communist  countries. 

Dr.  Ivan  Dolcheff.  a  Bulgarian  refugee  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  day's  events,  said  there 
were  "about  one  million  people  in  the  metro- 
poUtan  area  alone  who  could  trace  their  de- 
scent to  any  one  of  these  31  nations." 

Besides  the  Ukraine.  Dr.  Dolcheff  luted 
the  following  as  being  under  Communist 
rule:  .Mbanla.  Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Bulgaria, 
Byelorussia,  China.  Cossackla.  Croatia.  Cuba! 
Czechia,  East  Germany,  Estonia,  Georgia.' 
Hungary.  Idel-Ural.  the  Kurlle  Islands.  Lat- 
via, Lithuania,  Mongolia,  North  Caucasus 
North  Korea,  North  Vietnam.  Poland.  Ru- 
mania. Serbia.  Slovakia,  Slovenia,  South  S«- 
klialln.  Tibet  and  Turkestan. 

A   WOBTHT    DtTENTT   MtJST   JSCPSOVE   FKEEDOU 

FOR  THE  Cspnvc  Nations 
(By  Austin  J.  .\pp.  PhD.,  Aaso.  Prof.  (Ret.) 
LaSalle  College  Chairman,  Captive  Nations 
Committee  of  Greater  Philadelphia) 
Greetings :  Master  of  Ceremonies  Mr.  Igna- 
tius BUlinaky,  Congressman  Wm.  J.  Green, 
the  Reverend  Clergy,  Honored  Quests,  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen: 

I  thank  Mr.  BUllnsky  for  hL'i  kind  Intro- 
duction and  the  Captive  Nations  Committee 
of  Greater  Philadelphia  for  Inviting  me  to 
make  these  opening  remarks. 

This  15  the  fifteenth  annual  Observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  Since  its  flrst  proc- 
lamation by  Elsenhower  In  1SG9,  It  can  be 
called  the  Free  World's  most  notable  demon- 
stration of,  as  EUenhowcr  put  it.  "our  search 
for  the  peaceful  Instruments'"  of  the  libera- 
tion of  the  captive  nations.  With  ail  my 
heart,  I  welcome  you  to  our  Observance  her» 
In  this  historic  Independence  Mall  of  Phila- 
delplUA. 

The  Congress  of  1959  voted  such  an  ob- 
servance annually  "until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  Independence  siiall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world  "  To  Implement  this  resolution,  Pre«l- 
dent  Nixon,  last  Friday,  proclaimed  the  we»k 
of  July  14  Captive  Nations  Week  He  is  to  be 
commended  for  not  letting  the  pressure  of 
■Detente  "  deter  him  from  doing  so.  And  we 
are  grateful  to  our  governor  and  to  our  mayor 
for  issuing  proclamations. 

THE   PUONT    DtrtNTI   UAKES   CAPTIVE    NATIONS 
OBSERVANCE  ESPECIALLY  OIIGENT 

Precisely  now.  when  Detente  might  blur 
our  Ideal  of  freedom,  Is  our  Observance  of 
transcending  value  The  Catholic  standard 
(DC.  July  11,  19741  called  the  annual  Cap- 


tive  Nations   Observance  a  ""Perennial  Re- 
minder," and  explained: 

"At  the  present  time  ...  37  nations  ana 
groupings  of  people  are  under  Commtinlst 
dotninatlon.  This  denies  to  mUUons  of  peo- 
ple the  fundamental  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  United  Nations  Charter." 

One  can  also  say  it  reduces  them  to  the 
level  of  convicts.  Domination  under  Com- 
munism ia  not  like  any  other  colonialism:  it 
Is  the  most  brutal  one  In  all  of  history.  Soviet 
Russian  tyranny  Is  the  only  professedly 
atheistic  one,  the  only  one  ever  that  needed 
barbed  wire  around  Ite  borders,  not  to  keep 
the  enemy  out,  but  Its  own  people  in  It  is 
not  a  paradise  of  the  proletariat,  it  Is  more 
like  a  vast  concentration  camp.  Of  Its  350- 
000,000  Inmates,  only  a  tlUrd  are  native  Rus- 
sians, the  other  236  million  are  Armenian 
Baits,  Cossacks,  Ukrainians:  and  East  Ger- 
mans, Poles,  Rumanians,  Bulgarians  and 
other  Balkans.  It  Is  these  225  million  who 
may  not  be  enslaved  forever.  And  we  must 
hope  that  the  real  Russians,  In  return  for 
their  own  freedoms,  will  accept  their  liber- 
ation. 

It  was  SoIrJienltsyn.  who  on  Walter  Cron- 
kite's  program  (Feb,  13)  said: 

"International  detente  does  nothing  to  help 
the  situation  Inside  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  when  your  businessmen  conclude 
treaties— an  alliance— with  our  leaders  and 
say  that  guarantees  peace.  It's  obvious  to  a 
child  that's  not  true" 

WORLD    PUBLIC    OPINION    IS    MIOHTT 

Solzhenitsyn  said  ""the  Western  press 
helped  me  and  Sakharov  and  all  of  us  to  hold 
out  for  years'"  Then  he  remarked  how  odd 
and  tragic  It  Is  that  Western  Journalists  fear 
nobody  In  the  West  but  cringe  and  slink 
away  when  they  are  In  Soviet  Russia  and 
Red  China.  We  can  interpret  his  words  to 
mean  that  If  Western  writers  criticized  Red 
wrongs  as  much  as  they  snoop  around  for 
wrong  in  the  West  (eg  Spain.  Greece,  and 
ChUe  since  Allende's  suicide)  the  tyrants  in 
the  Kremlin  would  tend  to  bow  to  coura- 
geous and  fair  Western  opinion. 

This  must  be  our  hope  and  our  conviction 
It  Is  customary  for  our  politicians  to  talk 
as  If  they  were  ushering  in  an  era  of  lasting 
peace!  I  ask.  May  anyone  claim  an  era  of 
peace  In  the  face  of  the  Berlin  Wall  the 
Iron  Curtain  through  the  middle  of  once 
Christian  Europe— behind  which  are  360 
million  human  wretches  who  may  not  come 
or  go,  who  may  not  talk  freely  or  pray  openly, 
thousands  of  whom  are  slaves  In  a  thousand 
concentration  camps,  and  mUllona  tremble 
ever  In  fear  of  the  secret  police  and  slavery 
in  Siberia? 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  If  ever  the  word  of 
Lincoln,  that  the  world  cannot  remain  half 
free  and  half  slave,  had  urgency,  it  has  In 
the  face  of  the  Soviet-Russian  and  Red- 
Chinese  tyranny  over  one-third  of  the  world 
and  a  billion  people. 

SOMEHOW  TREm  LIBERATION  MOST  BE  LtHUISI) 

Somehow  the  Christian  world,  the  Free 
World,  mu-«  find  a  wiy  to  get  these  com- 
munist enslaved  millions  liberated.  Somehow 
the  United  States,  whose  shameftil  appease- 
ments to  Stalin  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam  be- 
trayed East  Europe  to  Soviet  tyranny,  must 
give  top  priority  to  helping  these  captive  na- 
tlotis  to  be  freed.  Top  priority  must  not  be 
peace  at  any  price,  detente  must  not  be  the 
status  quo  of  a  Berlin  Wall  and  an  Iron 
Curtain  peace  and  detente  must  envisage  the 
sure  If  gradual  progress  towards  Justice  and 
freedom, 

Elsenhower,  on  August  28,  1962,  colling 
"'the  roll  of  countries  once  Independent,  now 
suffocating  under  the  Riuislan  Pall,"  said: 

"With  all  the  solemnity  I  can  bring  to 
hear,  I  say  to  you  that  the  conscience  of 
America  can  never  know  ease  until  these 
people  of  our  own  blood  and  our  own  way 
are  restored  to  the  society  of  free  men. 
Neither  the  passage  of  years  nor  the  power  of 
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tCte  tyrant  will  put  an  end  to  otir  search  for 
the  peaceful  instruments  of  tbelr  liberation." 

That,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  must  be  our 
ideal  and  resolution  today.  Our  Observance, 
iind  others  like  It,  keep  the  hope  of  freedom 
for  the  enslaved  nations  alive.  And  they  re- 
oUnd  our  politicians,  all  of  them,  not  only 
the  White  House  or  the  State  Department, 
but  also  the  Confess  and  the  Courts  that 
they  must  keep  searching  for  ways  of  getting 
these  captive  nations  liberated. 
detente  mat  kot  ratift  enslavembjo's  and 
tebbitoiual  injustices 

They— and  our  media  and  our  Journal- 
ists—must never  consider  detente  as  the  ob- 
jective and  ultimate  goal.  Any  d6tente  that 
does  Uttle  more  than  freeze  the  status  quo, 
that  in  fact  ratifies  Sovset-Russlan  tyranny 
over  Its  twenty>odd  nati:;ns.  Is  not  "success- 
ful foreign  policy."  It  Is  not  an  honor;  It  Is 
Listead  a  shame,  a  betrayal,  and  a  rebuke. 
It  reduces  America  to  the  role  of  a  midwife 
for  Red  colonialism  and  enslavement. 

Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky.  father  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Obserrance  fifteen  years  ago, 
vams  of  "The  Illusions  of  D6tente"  (Ukrain- 
ian Quarterly.  Summer.  1974).  And  Phyllis 
Schlafly  (Report.  July.  1974).  lu  "The  Fraud 
Called  Detente."  writes: 

To  obtain  d6tente,  Henry  Kissinger  agreed 
to  allow  the  Soviets  a  3-to-2  lead  in  nuclear 
missiles  and  submarines.  Then,  he  gave  the 
Soviets  a  billion  dollars  of  our  wheat  on 
credit  and  at  baj^aln  prices.  Finally,  he  ap- 
proved .spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  U.S. 
tax  dollars  to  flnance  truck  and  fertilizer  fac- 
tories m  Russia." 
ros  CUTS,  America  should  ask  for  the  favor 

or   PBEEDOM 

During  alt  these  summits  and  negotiations 
and  gifts  to  Soviet  Russia  our  negotiators 
seem  not  once  to  have  urged,  or  even  hinted, 
that  Soviet  Russia  might  vindicate  detente 
by  tearing  down  the  Berlin  Wall,  or  remove 
the  Iron  Curtain,  or  try  free  elections  in  Its 
so-called  Union  of  Soviet  Republics. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  unless  our  govern- 
ment do?s  this  everytlme  It  prepares  for  a 
gift  to  Soviet  Russia,  and  explains  its  re- 
quest to  the  world,  until  then  our  foreign 
policy  Is  Inadequate,  is  In  fact  d&ngerous. 
and  does  not  realize  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gressional Resolution  of  1959.  And  detente 
remains  indeed  an  Illusion  and  a  fraud. 

Our  15th  Observance  here  tonight  is  a  re- 
minder to  our  government,  and  that  means 
our  legislative  a«  well  as  our  administrative 
branch,  that  we  want  a  continuing  search 
and  strategy  for  Htwration  of  the  captive  na- 
tions and  that  we  have  suBlclent  trust  In  the 
jufiUce  Of  Almighty  God  that  if  America 
tries  hard  enoucrh  and  in  a  sensible  wav.  the 
Captive  Nations  will  one  day  be  liberated— 
without  a  nuclear  war.  With  enough  pressure 
of  public  opinion  by  the  Free  World,  the 
Soviet  Russian  empire  will  crumble  from 
within.  May  we  live  to  see  It.  Thank  you. 

"Captive  Nations  Week"  Obsebvakcx  Held  u* 
SraAcusE.  N.Y. 

Syracuse,  N.Y. — On  Sunday,  June  16.  1974, 
a  program  observing  the  15th  anniversary  of 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution  was 
held  In  the  auditorium  of  LeMoyne  College 
here,  attended  by  some  two  hundred  persons. 
The  observance  was  sponsored  by  the  Syra- 
cuse Captive  Nations  Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Prof.  Anthony  T.  Bouscaren 
of  LeMoyne  College.  The  Committee  consists 
of  representatives  of  Estonian,  Hungarian. 
Latrtan.  Lithuanian,  Polish  and  Ukrainian 
orzanizatlons. 

Or  Vvlatoslav  Klufas.  Chairman  of  the 
CCCA  Branch  In  Syracuse,  and  Dr.  Myron 
Kotch.  are  Ukrainian  representatives  on  the 
Committee. 

Among  honorary  Committee  members  are 
the    Moat    Reverend    DftTld    Cunningham, 


Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Syracuse. 
Rabbi  Milton  Pelersteln,  Senators  Jacob  K. 
Javlta  and  Jam&s  L.  Buckley,  Oongressmjen 
James  M.  Henley  and  WlUlam  F.  Walsh. 
Mayor  Lee  Alexander  of  Syraciise,  and  others. 

DETENTE   AND   APPEASEMENT   OF  THE  Ui-SJl. 

The  program,  chaired  by  Prank  Petrauak&a. 
Included  presentation  of  the  colors  by  the 
American  Legion  and  the  captive  nations 
delegations,  the  pledge  of  allegiance  and 
performance  by  ethnic  group  ensembles. 

In  opening  the  program  Prof.  Bouscaren 
underscored  the  American  tradition  of  assist- 
ing all  peoples  who  are  fighting  for  their 
freedom  and  Independence.  He  decried  the 
present  official  U.S.  policy  of  detente  with  the 
USSR  and  the  neglect  of  the  captive  nations. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  support  the 
aspirations  of  all  the  captive  nations  to  free- 
dom and  self-determination.  He  urged  the 
participants  to  continue  their  educational 
work  in  the  U.&.  Congress  and  academlo, 
through  the  press  and  other  media,  to  keep 
the  Issue  of  captive  nations  alive  and  timely. 

EDITOB  ASSAILS  "IMMORAL  MACHIAVELZSM" 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  commemora- 
tion program  was  Dr.  Walter  Dushnyck,  edi- 
tor of  The  Ukrainian  Quarterly  in  New  York 
City.  He  dwelt  on  the  significance  of  the 
"Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution"  of  July 
17,  1959  as  the  official  recognition  of  22  cap- 
tive nations  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Assessing  the  status  of  Human  Rights  In 
the  Captive  Lands,  the  main  theme  of  the 
address.  Dr.  Dushnyck  described  the  con- 
tinuous violations  of  human  rights  In  both 
the  USSR  and  the  satellite  lands. 

In  discussing  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn's 
"Letter  to  the  Soviet  Leaders"  of  Septem- 
ber 5, 1973.  the  speaker  underscored  the  prog- 
ress In  Russian  thinking,  specifically  as  re- 
gards the  non-Russian  nations  of  the  USSR. 
Mr.  Solzhenltsyn,  he  said,  not  only  proposes 
the  abandonment  of  Communism  as  an  un- 
workable political  Ideology,  but  also  proposes 
the  eventual  dissolution  of  the  USSR  and 
establishment  of  national  states  by  the  non- 
Russian  peoples. 

Dr,  Dushnyck  took  a  dim  view  of  President 
Nixon's  OstpoUtlk  as  a  self-deluaive  course 
which  veers  to  the  advantage  of  the  USSR, 
not  the  U.S.  He  chalten<:ed  that  asoect  of 
U.S.-Sovlet  relations  which  precludes  the 
U.S.  from  as  much  as  uttering  mild  criticism 
of  the  oppressive  policies  of  the  USSR. 

"Our  attitude  of  self -righteousness  seems 
more  like  a  policy  of  Machlavellsm.  once 
practiced  by  absolutist  kine?  and  monarchs 
In  Europe,  and,  later,  by  totalitarian  dicta- 
tors," the  speaker  stated. 

"It  Is  up  to  our  press,  our  academla  and 
the  people  to  understand  that  any  real  de- 
tente Is  Impossible  as  long  as  one  of  the 
'superpowers'  Is  wUlfuUy  and  officially  tram- 
pling the  rights  of  Its  citizenry,  while  begging 
us  to  help  prop  up  Its  tottering  economy," 
Dr.  Duchnyck  cDncIuded. 

The  entertainment  part  of  the  program  was 
comprised  of  recitations  of  poetrv  of  the 
Hungarian  poet.  Petdfl.  the  Ukrainian  5UMA 
Dance  Ensemble  and  muflc  by  a  Latvian 
quartet,  who  played  zither-type  Latvian  na- 
tional instruments. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  CONTINUES 
TO  IGNORE  CONGRESS  ON  AID  TO 
COUNTRIES  PRACTICING  POLITI- 
CAL IMPRISONMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss>  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  recenUy  I 
asked  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice to  prepare  a  report  on  the  adminis- 
tration's response  to  section  32  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  .Act  of  1973.  Section 
32  provides  that: 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  deny  any  economic  or  military 
assistance  to  the  government  of  any  for- 
eign country  which  practices  the  intern- 
ment or  imprisonment  of  that  countrr's 
citizens  for  political  purposes. 

The  report  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Di- 
vision, Congressional  Research  Ser^'ice, 
indicates  that  In  country  after  country 
receiving  U.S.  aid— Republic  of  Korea. 
Greece.  BrazU.  South  Vietnam,  Indone- 
sia. Paraguay— political  imprisonment 
has  been  practiced,  yet  U.S.  aid  has  not 
been  denied. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  the  action  taken  by  AID 
toward  implementing  section  32  of  the 
1973  Foreign  Assistance  Act  was  to  send 
cables  to  our  embassies  in  all  countries 
receiving  aid  imder  the  foreign  assist- 
ance acts  explaining  and  interpreting 
the  sense  of  Congress  provision  concern- 
ing denial  of  assistance  to  coimtrles 
practicing  political  imprisonment  and 
asking  for  a  report  on  the  situation  with 
respect  to  political  prisoners  in  each 
country.  Answers  to  this  cable  have  now 
been  received.  A  followup  cable  has 
gone  forward,  directing  the  embassies 
to  bring  section  32  to  the  attention  of  the 
host  government.  Answers  are  awaited 
as  to  the  reaction  of  the  host  countries 
to  this  second  cable. 

The  report  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  follow.":: 

I.       PoLmc.^L      IMPRISOVMEVT      IN      SELECTED 

CotrwTmnca 
A.  BEPtratic  OF  Koaiji 

Political  and  clvU  liberties  have  been 
greatly  restricted  in  the  Republic  of  Korea 
since  late  In  1971.  A  state  of  national  emer- 
gency was  declared  by  President  Park  Chung 
Hee  in  December  1971.  This  was  followed  by 
the  legislature's  adoption  of  a  National 
Emergency  Measures  Law.  which  gave  Presi- 
dent Park  the  power  to  rule  by  decree  in 
emergency  situations.  President  Park  de- 
clared martial  law  In  October  of  1972  and 
then  proposed  a  new  constitution  which  fur- 
ther centralized  power  In  the  President's  of- 
fice for  an  indefinite  period.  These  changes 
were  approved  in  a  national  referendum  held 
the  next  month,  a  referendum  tn  which  no 
public  debate  was  permitted.  Martial  law  wu 
then  lifted  in  December.  1972.  and  Presi- 
dent Park  was  reelected  by  the  National  Con- 
ference for  Unification,  which  Itself  has 
been  established  and  elected  under  the  new 
constitution. 

While  opposition  parties  are  permitted  to 
exist  in  Korea,  they  are  closely  watched.  Kim 
Dae  Jung,  the  1971  opposition  presidential 
candidate,  was  kidnapped  while  in  self-im- 
posed exile  In  Japan  last  year,  reportedly  by 
agents  of  the  Korean  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  since  then,  according  to  the  Seir 
York  Times,  he  has  largely  been  confined  to 
his  home.  He  Is  now  being  tried  by  the  gov- 
ernmeiat  on  charges  of  violating  the  election 
laws  three  years  ago. 

Reports  from  South  Korea  Indicate  that 
the  repression  of  political  opponents  of  the 
Park  regime  is  becoming  worse.  Tun  Po  Sun. 
former  president  of  South  Korea,  was  put 
on  trial  on  July  17.  1974,  on  charges  of 
having  advocated  the  overthrow  of  the  Park 
regime  and  of  having  provided  the  equiva- 
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lent  of  $1,000  to  an tl -government  student 
Klemonstrators.  The  charges  against  Yun 
carry  a  possible  death  penalty.  According  to 
Western  diplomats,  over  100  other  Koreans 
were  arrested  this  spring  for  Inrolvement  In 
an  tl -government  dlssldence.  and  are  likely 
to  be  tried  soon.  In  addition,  seven  Ko- 
reans were  sentenced  to  death  In  connection 
with  charges  stemming  from  antlgovem- 
ment  demonstrations  this  spring,  but  five  of 
these  sentences  have  been  commuted  to  Ufe 
Im  prLso  nme  nl. 

According  to  US.  embassv  sources,  as 
quoted  by  Don  Oberdorfer  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  May  7.  1974.  the  total  of  political 
arrests  In  South  Korea  this  yeiu-  Is  believed 
to  go  well  Into  the  thousands.  In  most  cases, 
no  charges  were  filed.  Public  trials  have  been 
supplanted  In  political  cases  by  closed  mili- 
tary courts  martial.  It  Is  a  crime  punishable 
by  15  years  ImprLsonment  to  petition  peace- 
fully for  changes  In  the  1972  constltytlon. 
and  36  persons  have  been  sentenced  to  long 
prison  temiE  on  this  specific  point. 

The  Korean  Government  has  claimed  that 
North  Korean  Communists  are  behind  the 
political  opposition.  It  arpues  that  the  coun- 
try is  stui  on  a  wartime  footing  and  must  re- 
main that  way.  In  view  of  North  Korean  com- 
mitments to  "national  liberation."  Further- 
more, attempts  at  rapid  Industrialization  are 
alleged  to  have  unleashed  destabilizing  so- 
cial forces.  Given  those  conditions,  the  Ko- 
rean government  maintains  the  Issue  is  one 
of  survival,  and  that  therefore  It  must  take 
priority  over  democratic  values. 

The  situation  In  Korea  has  prompted 
the  formation  of  a  group  In  this  country,  the 
Committee  for  Human  Rights  on  Korea!  This 
group  has  Issued  a  statement  urging  the  U.S. 
government  to  protest  the  "injustice  and  in- 
humanity" of  the  Korean  government's  acts, 
and  calling  on  the  United  States  to  limit  aid 
to  Korea  In  accordance  with  the  policy  ex- 
pressed in  the  Foreign  AsslsUnce  Act  of  1973. 
This  statement  was  reported  in  the  press  on 
July  !5,  1974. 

No  action  has  been  taken  by  the  President 
to  cut  off  aid  to  South  Korea. 

B.   CatECE 

The  repression  of  democratic  freedom  In 
Greece  since  the  "colonels'  coup"  of  19€7  has 
been  widely  pubUclzed.  Although  a  subse- 
quent "generals*  coup"  In  November.  1973. 
ousted  the  Papadopoulos  regime,  there  has 
been  no  change  In  what  has  been  widely 
condemned  as  the  dictatorial  and  repres- 
sive methods  of  the  Greek  government.  An 
amnesty  declared  In  August  of  1973  was 
short-lived,  with  some  of  the  released  pris- 
oners soon  jailed  again,  along  with  new 
detainees  An  article  in  the  Saturday  Revlew 
W&rld  of  June  15.  1974  Indlcaira  that  the 
number  of  political  prisoners  in  Greece  after 
the  generals'  coup  exceeded  200.'  Other  poli- 
tical prisoners  have  been  added  since  then. 
and  the  Uland  conccntrBtl:>n  camp  at  Yaros 
was  re-opened  last  winter. 

There  have  been  numerous  allegations  of 
torture  made  against  the  Greek  regime.  The 
European  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
examined  over  200  complaints  of  tortur«  m 
1968  and  1969.  and  concluded  In  its  report 
that  the  Greek  government  had  officially  tol- 
erated the  torture  and  mlsirea'.ment  of  pris- 
oners. Amnesty  International,  In  its  Re- 
port on  Torture,  published  in  1973.  says,  in 
reference  to  the  regime  of  the  Greek  colonels 
( Papadopoulos  regime)  that  it  depended  on 
torture  to  govern.  However  a  staff  report  Is- 
sued in  1971  by  the  Senate  Foreign  ReU- 
tlons  Committee  stated  that  the  general  feel- 
ing among  Western  observers  was  that  there 
was  less  torture  than  there  had  been  be- 
fore,' and  fewer  allegations  of  torture  appear 
to  have  been  made  In  recent  months. 

Whatever  the  situation  with  respect  to 
torture  or  maltreatment  of  prlaonera,  there 


is  no  evidence  that  the  Greek  government  tlonal  states  that  it  has  received  several  fur- 


has  abandoned  the  practice  of  political  Im- 
prisonment, nor  does  there  appear  to  be  an 
Indication  that  It  plans  to  do  so  In  the  near 
future. 

U.S.  aid  to  Greece  has  not  been  suspend- 
ed, although  pressure  has  been  exerted  for 
this  In  legislation  by  Congress  from  time  to 


ther  allegations  of  torture  in  Brazil,  and  it 
points  out  that  during  1973  BrazUlan  church 
oCBcials  have  been  particularly  outspoken  in 
denouncing  the  torture  and  unexplained 
deaths  of  political  prisoners.* 

Generally  speaking  the  BraEHIan  govern- 
ment has  responded  In  low  key  fashion  to 
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time.  (Military  Bid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  has  charges  that  it  tortures  prisoners.  Usuallj 
v^-„  „M-,.  »,«™™*  i„  ♦>,«  ««««^  It  denies  that  torture  takes  place,  but  on  oc- 
casion It  has  admitted  excesses,  attributing 
them  to  local  police  officers  who  exceeded 
their  authority.  In  August  1073  the  Bra- 
zUlan  Embassy  in  Washington  reiterated  that 
the  torture  of  political  prisoners  is  not  the 
policy  of  the  government,  and  that  It  is  not 
condoned  where  it  might  occur. 
U.S.  aid  to  Brazil  has  not  been  suspended. 

D.    SOtTTH    nCTMAM 

The  citizens  of  South  Vietnam  have  led 
a  precarious  existence  for  many  years. 
caught  as  they  are  In  the  fluctuating  tldee 
of  war.  Not  only  were  their  lives  often  In 
Jeopardy,  but  their  personal  freedoms  have 
been  subjected  to  the  political  Imperatives 
of  either  the  Viet  Cong  or  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment, depending  on  which  faction  was 
dominant  In  a  particular  area.  Communist 
mUltary  forces  and  cadres  forced  villagers  to 
pledge  their  all^lance  to  the  People's  Revo- 
lutionary Government,  exuirted  tax  monlei 
and  supplies,  impressed  young  men  Into 
military  service,  and  executed  local  officials 
and  uncooperative  citizens  without  any  show 
of  legal  process.'^ 

In  attempting  to  maintain  Its  power,  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  has 
also  heavily  Infringed  the  rights  of  Its  citi- 
zens Opposition  political  leaders  have  fre- 
quently been  subject  to  arrest  and  Imprison- 
ment. Many  others  who  oppose  the  govern- 
naent   have   also   suffered   imprtaonment. 

Estimates  as  to  the  number  of  political 
prisoners  In  South  Vietnam  vary  widely.  In 
April,  1973.  the  American  Embassy  In  Saigon 
estimated  that  there  were  no  more  than  22,- 


been    suspended,   however.   In   the   present 
Cyprus  crisis). 

C.    BHAZrL 

The  military  regime  In  Brazil  has  been 
In  power  for  ten  years.  This  government  has 
been  widely  criticized  and  censured  for  em- 
ploying repressive  and  authoritarian 
methods.  During  the  term  of  Castelo  Branco, 
first  of  the  military  presidents,  various  in- 
stitutional acts  conveyed  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  expense  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  political  party  system 
was  reorganized  so  that  only  two  political 
parties  were  permitted  to  function;  one  gov- 
ern ment-spotisored,  and  the  other  the  legal 
opposition.  Under  the  National  Security  Act, 
actually  a  decree  Issued  In  1967.  strikes  and 
violations  of  the  press  laws  were  considered 
political  crimes.  Institutional  Act  No.  5,  sign- 
ed December  13.  19B8,  placed  virtually  all 
power  In  military  hands. 

A  new  constitution  In  1B6B  restricted  the 
powers  of  Congress  and  declared  that  con- 
gressmen were  no  longer  Immune  from  prose- 
cution for  their  opinions,  comments,  and 
votes  in  cases  of  libel,  defamation,  or  other 
matters  covered  In  the  National  Security 
Law.  Press  censorship  was  lmpo.sed  In  1972. 

Opposition  protests  against  these  oppres- 
sive tactics  were  often  met  with  force  and 
even  further  repression.  The  death  penalty 
for  psychological,  subversive,  or  revolutionary 
warfare  was  introduced  after  the  government 
had  to  capitulate  to  the  demands  of  revolu- 
tionaries who  kidnapped  VS.  Ambassador 
Elbrlck  and  release  15  political  prisoners. 
The  government  has  clashed  with  the  Bra- 
ziliau  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Blah 


ops  and  many  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  vari-     OOOclvUian  prisoners  of  all  types  in  South 
r..,«  nniiMnni  r»-rc.ia=inr,e  nrtfH  i.t^i^^r.fo  »nri      Vietnam.  Of  thesc.  4.000  Were  commou  crlm- 


Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


ous  political  persuasions,  with  students  end 
others  in  the  academic  community,  with  the 
press,  and  with  members  of  the  Congress. 

The  repressive  laws  and  tactics  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Junta  have  resulted  in  the  Imprison- 
ment of  many  individuals.  According  to  the 
article  in  Saturday  Review/World  mentioned 
above,  the  last  fixed  estimate  of  such  pris- 
oners was  12,000  in  1973.'  That  article  says 
that  the  number  may  presently  be  some- 
where between  500  and  5.000 ,  1 1  further 
states  that  at  least  210  political  prisoners 
and  suspects  are  known  to  have  died  in  po- 
lice custody. 

This  brings  up  the  subject  of  torture,  of 
which  many  serious  allegations  have  been 
made  against  the  Brazilian  government.  A 
dossier  containing  broad  charges  of  murder 
and  torture  by  BrazUlan  authorities  was  en- 
dorsed by  61  prominent  European  Roman 
Catholics  and  presented  to  the  Pontifical 
Commission  of  Justice  and  Peace  at  the  Vati- 
can in  December.  1969.  A  similar  report  was 
sent  to  Pope  Paul  from  the  Papal  Nuncio 
in  Brazil.  Pope  Paul's  mention  of  torture  In 
his  Easter  Week  message  in  March  1971  was 
generally  regarded  as  aimed  at  Brazil.  In  1970 
the  International  Commission  of  Jurists  con- 
demned torture  In  Brazil.  The  Organization 
of  American  States'  (OAS)  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  parsed  a  reso- 
lution In  May,  1972.  stating  that  the  evidence 
collected  led  to  the  persuasive  assumption 
that  there  had  been  serious  cases  of  torture, 
abuse  and  maltreatment  of  persons  of  both 
sexes  imprisoned  in  Brazil.  (The  BraxUlan 
government.  Incidentally,  has  refused  to  per- 
mit onsite  Investigations  by  the  OAS  or  any 
other  body).  Amnesty  International  released 
a  report  In  1972  charging  that  over  1,000 
BraxUlans  bad  been  tortured,  and  naming 
over  400  other  BrazUlans  as  responsible.  In 
its  1973  report  on  torture.  Amnesty  Interna- 


,000  were  common  crim- 
inals, and  at  least  12.000  were  sentenced  or 
ordered  detained  because  of  Communist-re- 
lated activities.  The  Embassy  esUmated  that 
the  number  of  Jailed  non-communist  dissi- 
dents amounted  to  600  to  1.000  civUiaiu. 

However,  other  estimates  are  much  higher. 
Amnesty  International  has  consistently 
used  the  figure  of  200,000  prisoners  of  all 
types  in  South  Vietnam.  Robert  Shelton,  in 
the  article  In  Saturday  Review/World  pre- 
viously cited."  states  that  the  number  of 
civilian  prisoners  Is  upward  of  100,000.  Tha 
Washington  Post,  attributing  its  facte  to 
"American  sources"  said  that  South  Viet- 
nam holds  about  43,717  prisoners,  consisting 
of  19.000  common  crimlrals  (including  some 
8.000  considered  to  be  political  prisoners) 
4.300  Communist  offenders,  6,000  mlUtexy 
offender.1  held  in  civilian  Jails,  and  about 
4.000  prisoners  awaiting  trial.' 

There  aUo  have  been  allegations  of  the 
use  of  torture  in  South  Vietnam.  Amnesty 
Intemailonal.  in  Its  Report  on  Torture, 
charges  that  there  Is  no  doubt  that  torture  is 
now  widely  used  In  areas  controlled  by 
Saigon,  not  only  as  an  instrument  of  in- 
timidation but  as  an  end  in  Itself.*  The 
"tiger  cages"  on  Con  Son  Island  have  been 
well  pubUctzed,  and  their  existence  was  at- 
tested to  by  Congressman  Hawkins  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  then  Congressman  Anderson 
of  Tennessee  when  they  visited  Con  Son 
Islond  In  1970.  On  the  other  hand,  officials  of 
AID  maintained  In  1973  that  while  Instances 
of  physical  abuse  have  undoubtedly  oc- 
curred, "there  is  no  widespread  or  systematic 
mistreatment  of  Inmates."  • 

U.S.  aid  to  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam has  not  been  suspended. 

X.    INDONESIA 

Among  the  other  countries  receiving  US. 
aid  which  have  been  reported  to  hold  politi- 


cal prisoners  Is  Indonesia.  Large  scale  deten- 
tion appears  to  date  from  1965,  when  there 
vas  an  abortive  leftwlng  army  coup  In  which 
six  rightist  generals  were  assassinated.  The 
Indonesian  Communist  Party  (PKI)  also 
participated  in  this  coup  attempt.  When  the 
coup  attempt  faUed  the  military  officers  who 
had  come  to  power  retaliated  with  mass  ar- 
rests of  those  involved,  or  suspected  of  In- 
volvement. In  the  unsuccessful  bid  for  power. 
In  addition,  large  niunbera  of  Communists, 
leftists,  and  suspected  leftists  were  massa* 
cied.  Estimates  of  the  number  Jailed  In  the 
wake  of  the  unsuccessful  coup  run  as  high 
as  250,000.  while  estimates  of  those  killed 
rsn  from  300,000  to  600.000." 

Present  estimates  of  the  number  of  politi- 
cal pnsonerB  vary  widely,  with  the  govern- 
ment avoiding  any  claim  to  definitive  Infor- 
mation. Amnesty  International,  In  a  1970 
report,  put  the  total  at  116.000.  However  a 
1973  report  from  the  same  organization  set 
the  total  at  55,000.  but  of  this  number  only 
some  300  bad  been  tried.  The  rest  were.  In 
effect  imprisoned  without  trial.  They  are  held 
In  some  300  prisons  and  camps  throughout 
Java  and  Sumatra.  Ten  thousand  prisoners, 
including  many  artists  and  other  intellect- 
uals, are  said  to  be  held  on  the  Island  of 
Buru  in  an  agricultural  labor  colony. 

The  torture  of  Indonesian  political  prison- 
ers has  also  been  reported,  and  Is  said  to 
have  been  admitted  by  the  Indonesian  Grand 
Commissioner  of  Pol  ice.'' 

Although  U.S.  aid  to  Indonesia  was  per- 
mitted to  run  out  after  It  was  attacked  by 
President  Sukarno,  it  was  eventually  restored 
under  his  successors.  U.S.  aid  to  Indonesia 
Is  not  currently  suspended. 

F.    PARACUAT 

Another  country  receiving  U.S.  aid  Is  Para- 
guay which  has  been  accused  of  detaining 
political  prisoners.  The  dictatorship  of  Presi- 
dent Stroessner  has  maintained  Itself  In 
power  since  1954.  ruling  through  a  state  of 
sleze  which  abrogates  certain  civil  rights  and 
constitutional  guarantees. 

The  povernment  maintains  that  political 
prisoners  do  not  exist  In  Paraguay.  According 
to  Amnesty  International  as  quoted  In  the 
Miami  Herald,  however,  there  have  been  at 
least  150  cases  of  political  imprisonment, 
some  for  as  long  sls  ten  years."  Amnesty 
International  has  also  stated  that  the  ran- 
dom arrest,  tortures  and  subsequent  release 
of  Paraguayan  citizens  is  an  almost  dally  oc- 
currence." In  April,  1962.  the  Inter- American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  of  the  OAS 
requested  permission  from  the  Paraguayan 
government  to  send  a  commission  to  Investi- 
gate accusations  of  infringement  of  human 
rights,  but  permission  was  denied. 

The  United  States  has  not  suspended  its 
assistance  to  Paraguay. 
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HARRINGTON  AMENDMENT  TO 
CLARIPy  POLICE  TRAINING  PRO- 
HIBITION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  <  Mr.  Harrimc- 
TON>  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  continues 
markup  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  clarify 
the  prohibition  on  police  training  con- 
tained in  section  112  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act.  This  amendment  would  re- 
solve the  ambiguities  now  in  the  statute, 
wliile  preserving  and  strengthening  the 
intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  1973. 
The  amendment  I  plan  to  offer  is  a  more 
carefully  revised  version  of  the  proposed 
amendment  which  appeared  in  my  re- 
marks in  the  Cosgressicn.al  Record  on 
July  31. 

Currently,  section  112  states  thst  no 
part  of  the  appropriations  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  act.  including 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  Military  Assistance  program  funds, 
shall  be  used  to  "conduct  any  police 
training  or  related  program  in  a  foreign 
countrv."  However,  the  term  "police 
training  or  related  program"  is  not  de- 
fined in  the  section.  The  imprecision  of 
this  term  has  left  the  act  open  to  differ- 
ing interpretations,  and  hi^s  allowed  for 
the  continuation  of  programs  which  ap- 
pear to  circumvent  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  seems  clear  that  in  section  112  Con- 
gress intended  to  end  the  American  sub- 
sidization of  all  training  programs  in 
foreign  countries  which  involve  instruc- 
tion of  policemen  in  the  skills  and  tactics 
nonually  associated  with  police  opera- 
tions. The  committee  report  accompany- 
ing the  Senate  version  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1973  states  plainly  of 
this  section: 

United  States  participation  in  the  blgbly 
sensitive  area  of  public  safety  and  police 
training  unavoidably  invites  criticism  from 
persons  who  seek  to  identify  the  United 
States  with  every  act  of  police  brutality  or 
oppression  In  any  country  in  which  this  pro- 
gram operates.  It  matters  little  whether  the 
charges  can  be  substantiated,  they  Inevitably 
stigmatize  the  total  United  States  foreign 
aid  effort. 

In  its  approval  of  section  112,  Con- 
gress appears  to  have  expressed  the  phi- 
losophy that  interference  ^ith  the  do- 
mestic law  enforcement  policies  of  for- 
eign nations  is  not  a  proper  aim  for 
American  assistance  programs.  Althou^ 
it  seems  obvious  that  Congress  intended 
to  halt  police  training  programs  In  for- 
eign countries,  the  lack  of  precision  In 


the  wording  of  section  113  has  allowed 
for  the  continuation  of  programs  which 
circumvent  this  intent.  Currently,  at  the 
Army  School  of  the  Americas,  a  Defense 
Department  training  school  in  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  2ione.  1.340  mUitary  troops 
from  16  Latin  American  nations,  partial- 
ly supported  by  MAP  funds,  are  being  in- 
structed In  areas  such  as  "Urban  Coim- 
terinsurgency."  "Urban  Counterinsur- 
gency  Operations."  "Internal  Develop- 
ment/Civic AcLion,"  and  "Internal  Se- 
curity Operations."  These  courses  seem 
to  be  providing  the  kind  of  knowledge 
and  skills  that  can  be  used  for  police- 
type  operations. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  issued 
a  memorandum — unclassified  8,226 — 
containing  its  interpretation  of  section 
112,  which  indicates  how  the  intent  of 
Congress  has  been  misconstrued  to  al- 
low for  the  continuation  of  these  pro- 
grams: 

Assistance  In  foreign  countries  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  for  all  phases  of  ci- 
vilian law  enforcement  (other  than  narcotics 
control)  is  prohibited.  "Law  enforcement" 
Includes  apprehension  and  control  of  politi- 
cal offenders  and  opponents  of  government 
In  power  (other  than  prisoners  of  war)  as 
well  as  persons  suspected  of  commission  of 
so-called  common  crimes.  Section  112  FAA 
does  not  prohibit  assistance,  pursuant  to  Sec. 
503  FAA,  to  units  whose  sole  function  is  that 
aspect  of  Internal  security  which  may  In- 
volve combat  operations  againat  Insurgents 
or  legitimate  self-defense  of  national  terri- 
tory against  foreign  Invasion,  whether  or 
no^  such  units  are  called  police."  Assistance 
is.  however,  prohibited  to  units  which  have 
an  on-golns  civilian  law  enforcement  func- 
tion as  we]]  as  a  combat  function.  .  .  .  The 
prohibition  does  not  apply  to  units  which 
have  a  contingency  function  of  supporting 
the  police  but  which  do  not  have  any  on- 
going civilian  law  enforcement  functions. 

Thus,  according  to  DOD's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law,  military  forces  which 
sen'e  an  unofficial,  non-oncoing-civilian 
law  enforcement  function,  are  not  pro- 
hibited from  receiving  U.S.  aid  or  assist- 
ance for  police  training  purposes. 

In  many  Latin  American  nations  the 
military  plays  a  large  role  in  civilian  law 
enforcement  practices.  Although  these 
duties  may  not  be  an  ofQcial  ongoing 
part  of  the  military's  responsibilities, 
these  civilian  police  activities  are.  in  fact. 
often  performed  by  the  military  forces. 

In  May  1970.  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee issued  the  "Report  of  the  Special 
Stud>*  Mission  on  Military  Assistance 
Training — Latin  America."  which  con- 
tains information  on  the  civilian  law  en- 
forcement function-s  of  the  military  in  the 
four  countries  they  visited.  Excerpts  from 
the  report,  which  follow,  indicate  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  military  is.  indeed.  In- 
volved in  civilian  law  enforcement: 

BKAZtL 

Internal  security  Is  considered  a  prlm« 
mission  for  nearly  all  armed  forces  units, 
pertlcidarly  the  Army.  While  civilian  police 
forces  have  the  primary  responalbillty  for 
responding  to  threats  of  public  disorder,  they 
are  backed  up  by  mUitary  forces  as  re- 
quired. -  .  . 

.  .  .  traditional  role  of  the  BrazUlan  mili- 
tary In  frontier  and  interior  areas  where  it 
has  engaged  a  significant  part  of  Its  man- 
power and  other  resoxu'ces  on  projects  from 
which  civic  benefits  result. 
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.  .  .  the  BrazUlan  military's  concept  of  pro- 
fesslonallsm  does  not  Include  st&;uig  out  of 
politics. 

poiu 

As  for  Internal  security,  the  Peruvian 
armed  forces  have  proved  their  capabilities 
by  crushing  swiftly  and  eflectlvely  a  Cas- 
trolte  uprising.  Most  ofllcers  have  received 
some  American  training  In  doctrines  of  coun- 
terlnsurgency  The  emphasis  which  the 
United  States  military  missions  have  given 
to  civic  acuon  has  been  readily  acceptable 
to  the  Peruvian  military.  Their  own  service 
schools  have  constantly  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  the  military  role  In  the  "social 
and  economic  prt)gress"  of  the  country. 

COLOSSBIA 

VS.  civic  action  doctrine  also  has  been 
generally  accepted  by  the  Colombian  mili- 
tary. Top  generals  are  convinced  that  If  the 
Insurgents  are  to  be  kept  within  manageable 
bounds,  the  populace  must  know  and'  trust 
the  army  as  a  friend  and  protector  Called  "a 
civic  action  army"  by  members  of  the  mll- 
Itarv-  group,  the  Colombian  Armed  Forces  are 
engaged  in  a  number  of  projects  aimed  at 
benefiting  rural  citizens. 

PANAMA 

The  internal  security  capabilities  of  the 
National  Guard  (which  mcludes  all  the  serv- 
ices) have  been  adequate  to  cope  with  the 
small  Insurgency  organized  by  supporters  of 
deposed  President  Arias  which  periodically 
surfaces  near  the  Costa  RIcan  border.  Our 
mllgroup  has  promoted  Increased  Involve- 
ment of  the  Panamanian  forces  in  civic 
action.  ,  ,  . 

Just  last  week,  events  in  Chile  demon- 
strated the  continuing  law  enforcement 
role  oXten  played  by  the  military  in  Latin 
American  countries.  A  military  tribunal 
convicted  60  persons  of  essentially  politi- 
cal crimes — sentencing  'our  of  them  to 
death  by  firing  squad— a  stark  example 
of  how  the  military  can  easily  become 
heavily  involved  in  domestic  criminal 
lustice  affairs. 

All  five  of  the  countries  mentioned 
above,  whose  military  forces  were  in- 
volved In  civilian  law  enforcement  func- 
tions, are  currently  having  troops  trained 
at  DOD'5  military  training  .school.-;  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  troops  are  being  in- 
structed In  tactics  which  are  easily 
adaptable,  if  not  IdenUcal,  to  police  func- 
tions, and  which  are  of  questionable  rele- 
vance to  legitimate  military  defense 
training.  It  Is  clear  to  me  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  vague  and  imprecise  wording 
of  section  112  to  Instruct  these  mlUtary 
personnel  in  what  are  essentlaUv  police 
tactics. 

Action  needs  to  be  taken  to  insure  that 
tne  intent  of  Congress,  with  respect  to 
police  training,  is  fully  carried  out  Ac- 
cordingly, section  112  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  should  be  refined  to  ban  ex- 
plicitly the  kinds  of  police  training  ar- 
tlviUes  which  are  being  carried  out  by 
the  Army  School  of  the  Americas  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  My  revised  amendment 
would  add  the  following  paragraph  to 
section  112.  offering  a  more  specific  defi- 
nition of  police  training  programs: 

Amendsieict  to  H.R.  — 
OHered  by  Mr.  HA«amoTOK 
Page  t,  after  line  22,  insert  the  following 
new  section:  * 

Sic.  8.  Section  ua  of  the  Porelgn  Aselst- 

«  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 
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(c)  For  the  purposes  of  thia  section,  the 
term  police  training  or  related  program' 
™  .  JHf^'  "'■  »»'°^e  or  Uistruction  of 
any  individual  relating  to  that  Individuals 
performance   of   any   clvuian    law   onforce- 

^^^"'°f  '°  *  P»n-«™  or  full-time 
capacity,  or  of  a  contingent  nature," 

This  paragraph  defines  "police  traln- 
mg  or  relate^,  program"  to  Include  any 
I,^^.?""  "«'™<:Uon  of  any  Individ- 
ual relating  to  that  Individual's  per- 
formance of  any  civilian  law  enforce- 
ment function  in  a  part-time  or  full-time 
capacity,  or  of  a  contingent  nature  The 
Department  of  Defense's  own  ai^l^ 
?Lth^.  "^^^  "'^'*'   enforcement,"  set 

fled  aasni.^!  L'°*'"?''^'^""-™<='a^i- 
nf  ™^!  "f  '"'eouB'e  for  the  purposes 
of  my  amendment:  i~=<a> 

Law  enforcement  Includes  apprehension 
and  control  of  political  offenders"  ndopTo" 
nents  of  government  In  power  i  other  than 

?r^l       "™"'"'°'>  <"  so-called  common 

I  have  included  the  word  "civilian"  In 
my  amendr.>ent  because  I  do  norwant 
Ur-IT"^"^  ^"h  legitimate  military  po- 
Ice  trahunk.  It  Is  not  my  mtentlon  that 
Jorlaw'f^'  "'  """^  ^°''''  •«"°'^e 

sVc^nn  tT^  '°"^^-  "^  P™Wblted  by  this 
section.  However,  I  do  mean  to  ban 
POllce-relateC  training  to  military  per- 

S'Z'rvM?"  •'"'°™  "^^  kind  o7non- 
milltarj  l-.w  en.orcement  function 

su^.  ?h=',°?v,°'  'I^  amendment  will  in- 
fnnLr  h  '"*  '"'™'  °'  Congress  can  no 
longer  be  circumvented  bv  an  internre- 

w  Vv  '*'"  !?*•  '■^"'h  excludes  part- 
time  police  officers,  including  military 
personnel,  from  the  ban  on  police  trS^- 
ing  in  foreign  countries 
.h^  amendment  makes  no  substantive 
^^t^^L^  action  112.  Rather,  It  defines 
the  terms  contained  therein  more  pre- 
Tfr  '''  '"  "'■'^ef  to  avoid  further  misin- 
terpretation and  circumvention  of  con- 
gressional intent. 
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^'^.,'^^^-     A     JUSTICE     TO 
MATCH  ODR  MOUNTAINS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Calllomia  (Mr.  LEcc^ri.  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes        "'''"^'   ■« 

«rf^!';,w  "P^"-  ■*■•  Speaker.  "The  fair 
administration  of  Justice  Is  the  strong- 

washf^^'n.  °'     ^<'™"->ent."-Geor|e 

ofSiJ  ™ '  ''*''. '°  ""^^  at  the  Capitol,  I 
often  pass  a  stone  statue  of  a  very^  fierce 
and  mllitaiy  Roman  with  chfn  th^t 

and  ready  by  his  side.  The  pedesuTs 
toscriptlon  reads,  "The  Price  oTSrty 
Is  Eternal  Vigilance."  While  I  can  appre- 
ciate that  word,  I  find  myself  troKd 

rh^.."^  J'°"?'"  '''*'  °^^  "bertles  are 
thijatened  only  by,  and  therefore  can 

r  ste^^X"^*'"''  *^  ^  destroyed  in 
tJ..!  >S^^^  *"  *™ed  aggressor,  so 
^/^y^'^  "^  "'>^^^  "y  'he  callousi^ess 
^LT.""'^  °'  ^'  "'^  govemmem 
ni^.,*"  l"^'^^  "'"^  «a°'e  Ubertles, 
ta^ht  th»,^"  ^^"'?  recognized  and 
taijght  that  lesson,  I  celebrate  his  career 
and  mourn  his  death.  Of  course  I  shall 


mourn  him  as  a  fellow  Califomian.  edu- 
cated by  the  same  University  of  Call- 
fomia  and  servant  to  the  same  people 
I  shall  miss  him  as  a  fellow  sportsman 
of  the  California  wUd.  I  shall  miss  him 
as  a  friend.  But  my  mourning  of  Earl 
Warren  shall  reach  down  into  levels  far 
removed  from  personal  ties  and  mem- 
ories, for  his  Impact  upon  American  law 
and  society  cannot  be  overstated. 

Earl  Warren  was  a  man  of  moral  grav- 
ity :  he  was  a  man  who  did  not  ask  "Will 
It  play  In  Peoria?"  but  rather  wondered 
"Is  It  consistent  with  our  national  ideals? 
Is  it  decent?  Is  It  just?  Is  It  fair?  When 
compared  to  my  stony  Roman  friend's 
Imposing  sword.  Earl  Warren's  humble 
Judicial  pen  appears  to  be  an  unimpres- 
sive symbol  of  vigilance  in  the  defense  of 
liberty.  I  must  suggest,  however,  that  in 
the  real,  day-to-day  defense  of  those 
liberties,  that  humble  quill  pen  emerges 
as  the  great  guarantor  of  their  survival 
To  Earl  Warren  law  was  not  a  cold  and 
Impasslonate  instrument:  rather,  he  saw 
law  as  the  .irticulatlon  of  Western  ht- 
tory  and  ethical  aspiration.  This  ethical 
perspective— the  concern  for  fairness  and 
decency— was  often  voiced  during  Su- 
preme Court  proceedings.  There  after 
long  and  technical  legal  presentations 
the  Chief  Justice  would  often  peer  down 
from  the  bench  and  ask  the  presenting 
attorney  "Yes,  but  is  it  fair?"  It  Is  alto- 
gether fitting  and  proper  that  Warren 
should  ask  such  a  question,  for  to  him 
law  "floated  in  a  sea  of  ethics,"  and  was 
Inseparable  from  basic  considerations  of 
decency  and  fairness. 

No  case  I  know  more  clearly  articulates 
this  concern  tor  fairness  than  the  con- 
troversial police  procedures  case  Afi- 
rando  v,  Arizona  (1966 1.  This  case  In- 
volved a  confession  obtained  from  a  man 
not  advised  of  his  right  to  counsel  pres- 
ent during  police  questioning.  In  revers- 
ing the  conviction  of  Ernesto  Miranda 
Warren  wrote  of  the  State  responsibility 
to  scrupulously  observe  the  rights  of  all 
citizens.  Warren  was  not  satLsfled  that 
the  State  had  vigilantly  protected  the 
rights  of  the  accused. 

It  will  long  be  remembered  that  War- 
ren and  the  Court  were  long  reviled  in 
some  quarters  for  this  decision.  Many 
felt  Warren  to  be  "soft"  on  criminals. 
This  is  a  view  which  cannot  be  supported. 
In  a  television  memorial  aired  shortly 
after  Warren's  death,  former  Justice 
Fortas  remarked  that  Warren  was 
neither  soft  on  criminals  nor  crime  Ac- 
cording to  Fortas,  however,  they  had  a 
strong  Interest  that — 

When  the  sute  brings  to  bear  Its  power 
against  an  Individual,  even  m  terms  of  the 
accusation  of  crUne,  that  the  democracy  can- 
not survive,  liberty  cannot  survive,  unless 
even  the  rights  of  that  person  are  safe- 
guarded. 

The  Warren  Court's  decisions  range 
Into  many  areas  of  social  concern  beyond 
police  procedures.  As  former  Justice 
Goldberg  remarked : 

The  Warren  Court  sought  not  the  "peace 
°l  ""?""•"  but  chose  rather  to  confront 
the  troublesome  problems  of  justice  plagu- 
ing society. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  greatest  of  those 
problems  that  the  Warren  Court  dealt 
with  was  that  of  race  relations. 
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The  case  which  Is  both  symbol  and 
agent  of  our  Nation's  movement  toward 
racial  tolerance  is  Brown  against  Board 
of  Education.  Writing  for  the  Court, 
Warren  found  that  the  "separate  but 
equal "  division  of  educational  facilities 
for  blacks  and  whites  to  be  "inherently 
unequal,"  Warren  was  concerned  that 
the  long-range  effects  of  school  segrega- 
tion, having  the  impact  of  law,  might 
indelibly  stamp  into  the  minds  of  black 
youngsters  that  they  were  undeniably 
InJerior. 

It  seems  undeniable  that  this  well- 
known  case  has  had  effects  far  beyond 
the  schoolhouse.  If  we  as  a  nation  are 
no  longer  ready  to  tolerate  segregation, 
if  we  are  no  longer  ready  to  tolerate 
racism,  if  we  find  ourselves  ready  to  work 
for  increa-scd  understanding  between  the 
races,  then  I  must  submit  we  have  been 
influenced  by  Earl  Warren, 

Two  cases— cases  which  no  law  stu- 
dent will  ever  know — deserve  mention. 
These  were  cases  in  which  Warren  did 
not  write  opinions.  Yet.  these  were  cases 
that  inflamed  Warren.  Both  were 
affronts  to  human  dignity. 

The  first,  Hamilton  against  Alabama, 
involved  the  cross  examination  of  a  black 
woman  by  a  white  attorney.  The  attor- 
ney addressed  the  tvoman  only  by  her 
first  name.  To  this  questionable  famil- 
iarity, the  woman  responded. 

My  name  Is  Miss  Hamilton.  Please  addres.^^ 
me  correctly. 

The  judge  found  Miss  Hamilton  In 
contempt,  and  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed. 

A  second  case.  Rice  against  Sioux  City 
Memorial  Bank,  involved  a  native  Amer- 
ican who  was  denied  burial  In  a  cemetery 
because  it  was  designed  fcr  Caucasians 
only.  Unquestionably,  the  affronts  to 
human  dignity  and  the  American  con- 
ception of  equality  which  these  cases 
represented  were  anathema  to  Warren, 
lor  he  believed  "that  there  is  an  Ameri- 
can Ideal,  and  that  it  is  encompa.'ised  in 
the  words  "All  men  are  created  equal."  I 
trust  that  we  as  a  people  become  in- 
flamed at  the  racial  indignities  which 
Warren  despised. 

Earl  Warren  felt  that  the  test  of  de- 
mocracy comes  not  in  mere  survival  but 
rather  In  the  attention  It  pays  to  Its 
Ideals.  Perhaps  that  Is  why  Warren  felt 
the  celebrated  Baker  against  Carr  deci- 
sion to  be  the  most  Important  of  his 
term,  for  that  decision  pursued  the  Ideal 
of  electoral  equality  and  democracy.  Im- 
plying that  equal  access  to  the  halls  of 
government  might  produce  a  greater  so- 
cial good.  Is  that  not  the  essence  of  de- 
mocracy? This  decision  and  others  radi- 
cally changed  our  lifestyle  In  Congress, 
but  the  coimtr%'  will  be  better  for  It. 

There  are  many  legal  scholars  who 
have  responded  with  skepticism  to  War- 
ren and  his  pursuit  of  an  American  ethic. 
I  sometimes  wonder  If  these  critics  have 
lost  the  sense  of  history,  the  sense  of 
struggle  which  antedates  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  was  a  scholarship  Warren 
knew  well. 

In  opening  this  refle'':tlon,  I  suggested 
that  Earl  Warren  was  as  much  a  symbol 
of  liberty's  vigilant  preservation  as  any 
American  ever  was.  It  now  becomes  clear 
that  the  number  of  democratic  Ideals 
which  he  pursued  is  very  large  Indeed. 


Reflecting  upon  the  death  of  so  great 
a  friend  of  democracy  and  the  Republic 
Is  an  unhappy  task.  That  tragedy,  bow- 
ever.  Is  an  uncontrovertible  fact.  There 
are  tragedies  potentially  awaiting  this 
Nation  if  we  forget  the  pursuits  of  Earl 
Warren.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  grow 
unmindful  of  the  ideals  which  created 
democracy  and  tempered  our  Justice.  If 
we  allow  ourselves  to  grow  cynical,  then 
we  may  create  a  tragedy  larger  than  the 
death  of  any  person.  And  that  Is  a  trag- 
edy wlilch  I  hope  to  never  reflect  upon. 
Let  us  avoid  such  a  thing. 

We  say  In  California,  "Bring  me  men 
to  match  our  mountains."  Earl  Warren 
of  California  was  a  "mountain  of  a  man." 


THE  PRESIDENT  IS  EXPOSED  AS 
LIAR  AND  TRICKSTER  IN  NEWEST 
TAPE  TRANSCRIPTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  'Ms.  Abzugi  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speiker.  with  the 
President's  release  of  the  transcripts  of 
his  appalling  conversations  with  his  aide 
H.  R.  Haldeman  Just  6  days  after  the 
Watergate  breakin.  the  moment  of  truth 
has  finally  arrived  for  Richard  Nixon. 
Now,  even  the  fig  leaf  Is  gone. 

The  President  has  exposed  himself  as 
a  liar  and  a  trickster.  As  his  own  words 
Indicate,  this  man  does  not  give  a  (ex- 
pletive deleted)  for  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  he  should  not  remain  In  the 
White  House  any  longer  thsn  It  takes 
for  him  to  get  the  messaee  that  It  is  all 
over.  It  now  only  remains  that  the  House 
should  vote  his  Impeachment. 

Until  today  I  have  taken  the  position 
that  the  Impeachment  process  should  be 
carried  through  a  full  trial  In  the  Sen- 
ate, even  if  It  were  to  take  months,  with 
an  inevitable  decision  to  remove  him 
from  office.  I  believed  this  was  necessary 
.=0  that  there  could  be  a  full  revelation  to 
the  public  of  the  overwhelming  evidence 
asainst  the  President,  his  full  and  know- 
Ins  participation  in  the  Watergate  cov- 
erup.  his  abuse  of  his  constitutional  pow- 
ers, and  hi^  violation  of  his  oath  of  office. 

This  mny  no  longer  be  necessary.  To 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  President 
has  admitted  his  guilt.  He  Is  throwing 
himself  on  the  Senate's  mercy,  askine  It 
to  for.Five  him  and  let  him  stay  to  office. 
In  so  doing,  he  again  shows  his  habitual 
contempt  for  the  Congr-s<  and  the  pub- 
lic. Docs  he  really  think  we  hold  the 
Presidency  so  cheaply  that  we  can  allow 
a  lawbreaker  and  liar  to  remain  at  the 
head  of  this  Nation? 

The  latest  tape  transcripts  are  replete 
with  such  elegant  comments  from  Mr. 
NLxon  as  "I  don't  give  a — expletive  de- 
leted— about  the  lira.  There  ain't  a  vote 
in  It."  and  "I  don't  give  a — expletive  de- 
leted— about  the  newspapers"  and  "the 
worse  thing— is  to  go  to  anything  that 
has  to  do  with  the  Arts — the  Arts  you 
know — they're  Jews,  they're  left-wing — 
in  other  words,  stay  away !" 

These,  of  course,  are  not  criminal  com- 
ments. They  simply  reveal  the  utter  taw- 
driness  of  the  nature  of  this  man,  the 
moral  defectiveness  that  led  hJm  to  Join 


In  a  conspiracy  to  cover  up  a  burglary, 
that  led  him  to  overreach  his  constitu- 
tional limitations  and  seek  to  impose  on 
this  Nation  an  authoritarian  govern- 
ment dedicated  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  his  personal  power  and  wealth  and 
to  the  further  enrichment  of  the  big  cor- 
porations that  tutored  him  throughout 
his  opportunistic  career. 

In  the  latest  tape  transcripts  there  Is  a 
section  in  which  Nixon  and  Haldeman 
discass  with  Incredible  detail  the  plans 
for  the  President's  arrival  at  the  Repub- 
lican convention  in  Miami  where  he  was 
to  be  crowned  for  a  second  term.  Halde- 
man tells  the  President — 

1  think  you're  overdoing  your  arrivals. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  now  overdoing  his  depar- 
ture. He  .should  not  wait  upon  fiutber 
ceremony.  He  should  just  go.  And  If 
he  refuses  to  go,  we  should  vote  him  out. 


NOMINATION  OP  ELLA  GRASSO  FOR 
GOVERNOR  OF  CONNECTICUT 

■nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  CctVERi  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CUL'VER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nomi- 
nation by  acclamation  of  our  colleague, 
Ella  Grasso,  for  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut has  been  Justly  acclaimed  across  the 
Nation.  Her  many  talents  and  political 
acumen  as  well  as  commitment  to  pub- 
lic service  in  the  finest  sense,  in  but  two 
terms  have  won  her  a  wide  measure  of 
respect  and  admiration  enjoyed  by  only 
a  few  of  the  distinguished  history  of  tills 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  at  this  potot  a 
discerning  editorial  from  the  July  24 
issue  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  com- 
menting on  Ella  Gr.\sso's  nomination  by 
the  Democrats  of  Connecticut: 

"iKcmENTALlT,    SRC'S    A    WoMaW" 

Even  If  she  never  wins  another  victory, 
Ella  OraSEo  scored  a  notable  triumph  the 
other  day,  on  her  own.  being  herself.  By  a 
unanimous  vote.  Mrs.  Qrasso  vpon  the  Con- 
necticut Z>mocratlc  party's  endorsement  as 
its  nominee  for  governor. 

She  won  without  using  a  husband's  coat- 
taUs,  and  she  won  apparently  not  because  sbe 
is  a  woman  in  a  femmlst  era,  but  because,  as 
a  person,  she  also  Is  a  consummate  politician 
possessed  of  two  of  the  politician's  prime 
requL3lte.5  for  success — patience  and  a  sense 
of  timing. 

For  years.  Mts.  Graaso  has  carried  the 
political  war  In  her  state,  willing,  as  she  says, 
to  do  the  worit  and  not  fret  while  others  got 
the  credit.  By  plugging  away  at  her  political 
and  public  service  duties,  and  by  stressing 
an  Interest  In  people  as  Individuals,  she  won 
election  to  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  three 
terms  as  her  state's  secretary  of  state  and  a 
seat  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
where  she  now  Is  serving  hei  second  term. 

When  Connecticut  Democi«tlc  Chalrtnan 
John  BaUey  used  to  chortle  while  wtsecrack- 
Ine  that  "he'd  run  a  woman  If  he  ever 
thouebt  he  was  going  to  lose,"  Mrs.  Ora-«o 
bided  her  time,  working  without  bitterness. 

The  practical  politician  In  Bailey  has  a 
sense  of  timing,  too.  and  just  as  1054  seemed 
to  be  the  year  of  the  Jewish  Abraham  Rlbl- 
coff  (III  his  race  for  governor  of  Connecticut) 
and  as  1960  was  the  year  for  tlie  Catholic 
John  P.  Kennedy,  BaUey  apparently  sees 
1974  as  the  year  of  the  woman  politician  in 
his  state.  The  operative  word,  however,  Is 
polltlt^n,  and  the  pertinent  adjective  Is 
"winning," 
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Her  nomination  recogniacs  the  personhood 
of  Mrs.  Orssso,  which  Is  what  movements  for 
equality  oX  opportunity  are  all  about:  reoog- 
nltioa  of  an  Individual's  personal  ahUltles. 
divorced  Irom  matters  of  sex,  race  or 
rell'7icn. 

Mrs.  Qrasso,  65.  thinks  "the  whole  climate 
of  opinion  may  have  changed. "  and  she  per- 
ceives a  "new  zeat  to  the  whole  adventure, 
and  certainly  a  new  ^Irlt."  Whatever  her 
fortunes  at  the  polls,  by  work,  brainpower 
and  perseverance,  she  his  made  one  small 
step  for  women,  one  medium-sU^d  step  for 
peoplefcind. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previou:i  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Yatrow)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hasten  to 
bring  to  your  attention  a  voting  error 
that  occurred  on  July  38.  1974.  involving 
roUcall  No.  389.  The  vote  in  question  was 
on  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  Congressman  Hosmer 
to  the  strip  mining  bill.  HJl.  11500. 

It  was  clearly  my  intention  to  have 
voted  against  this  substitute  to  the  Strip 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act. 
However,  I  am  recorded  as  having  not 
voted. 

I  was  present  on  the  House  floor  on 
July  18  when  the  measure  was  considered 
nnd  I  did  cast  a  negative  vote  on  rollcaU 
No.  389.  Apparently,  some  error  occurred 
when  I  cp..st  my  vote,  for  I  followed  the 
prescribed  procedure  for  voting  by  elec- 
tronic device. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  reasons 
unkno^-n  to  me.  the  electronic  voting 
machine  failed  to  propeilj-  record  mv  nay 
vote  ?.nd  recorded  me  as  not  having 
voted.  I  respectfully  bring  this  fact  to 
your  attention. 


AMENDMENT   TO   BE   OFFERED 
TO   HJl.    16090 

'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment,  with  an  accom- 
panying conforming  amendment,  to  H Jl. 
16090.  the  campaign  reform  bUl.  I  wish 
to  make  certain  that  I  am  allocated  5 
minutes  to  explain  the  amendment  at 
the  appropriate  time  during  the  amend- 
ing process. 

The  amendment  and  the  conforming 
amendment  follow: 

Amendmskt  to  H.R.  16090.  as  Repobtto. 
Opn»Eo  BT  Ma.  Koch 

Page  79.  immediately  after  line  9.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

CAMPAIGN  MAXL 

Sbc.  410.  {a)  Chapter  95  of  the  InternaJ 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Presl- 
denttal  Election  Campaign  Fundi  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlne 
new  section: 
"Sac.  &014.  Caupaicn  Mail. 

"tat  DKrn«TiaNs.— For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  the  term  'fmmpalgn  mall'  meaos  any 
piece  of  maU  which  does  not  exceed  the 
maximum  weight  per  piece  of  maU  allow- 
able if  mailed  at  the  lowest  rate  per  piece 
eatabllahed   by   the  Board  of  Oovemora  of 


the  Postal  Service  for  bulk  rate  mailings  of 
circulars  by  qualified  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, and  which  is  maUed  by  any  candidate 
for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  the  election 
of  such  candidate; 

"(2)  the  term  'candidate'  has  the  meaning 
given  It  by  section  301(b)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  except  that 
such  terra  does  not  Include  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States; 

"(3)  the  term  •eligible  candidate'  means 
any  candidate  who  Is  eligible  under  subsec- 
tion (c>  to  receive  campaign  maU  payments: 
"K)  the  term  "supervisory  ofilcer'  means 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
candidates  for  the  office  of  Senator,  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  candidates  for  the  office  of  Repre- 
sentative. Dele-iate,  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner;  and 

■•(5)  the  term  'State*  has  the  meaning 
given  It  by  section  30lfl)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

"<b)  Campaign  Mall  Entitlement. — Any 
candidate  who  establishes  his  eligibility  un- 
der subsection  (c)  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive payments  for  campaign  mall  under  sub- 
section (d>. 
"(c)  EUglbUlty.— 

"(it  In  any  general  election,  any  candi- 
date who — 

"(A)  has  met  the  qualifications  prescribed 
by  the  applicable  laws  to  hold  the  Federal 
office  for  which  he  is  a  candidate,  and  ts  the 
candidate  of  a  political  party  whose  can- 
didate In  the  most  recent  general  election  for 
the  office  Involved  received  at  least  IB  per- 
cent of  the  popular  votes  received  by  all 
candidates  In  such  general  election:  or 

"(Bi  transmits  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  State  In  which  the  election  is  held 
for,  if  there  Is  no  office  of  Secretarj-  of  State. 
to  the  equivalent  State  officer  >.  no  later 
than  45  days  before  the  date  of  the  general 
election,  a  petition  containing  the  signa- 
tures of  at  least  5,000  Individual-^  regl&tered 
to  vote  In  the  peograpis  leal  area  In  which 
such  general  election  Is  held, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  campaign  mall 
payments  under  subsection  (d) . 

"(21  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  State 
In  which  the  -lection  Is  held  (or.  If  there  Is 
no  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  equivalent 
Stale  officer)  shall  take  appropriate  steps 
to  certify  signatures  contained  In  petitions 
transmitted  by  any  candidate  under  para- 
graph (1)(B).  Upon  completion  of  certifica- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  State  shall  transmit 
such  petltlo  IS  to  the  appropriate  supervisory 
officer.  The  supervisory  officer  shaU  not  de- 
clare any  candidate  to  be  eligible  to  receive 
allotments  until  the  supervisorv  officer  re- 
ceives such  petitions  from  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Each  such  certification  shall  be  com- 
pleted no  later  than  30  days  before  the  date 
of  the  election  involved. 
"(d)  Payments. — 

"(1)  Every  eligible  candidate  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  from  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (2)  for  the  mailing  of  a 
number  of  pieces  of  campaign  mail  equal  to 
the  number  of  individuals  registered  to  vote 
In  the  geographical  area  in  which  the  gen- 
eral election  Is  held. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  payments 
to  an  eligible  candidate  for  maUlngs  under 
paragraph  (1)  upon  the  receipt  of  certifica- 
tion from  such  candidate  that  such  pay- 
ments shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  maU- 
Ing  of  campaign  mall.  The  Secretary  shaU 
make  such  payments  out  of  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  established  by  sec- 
tion 9006(a).  Such  payments  shall  be  made. 
however,  only  after  the  Secretary  determines 
that  amounts  for  payments  under  sections 
«)Oe(c).  9007(b)(3).  and  9037(b)  are  avail- 
able In  the  fund  for  such  payments. 

"(3)  Whenever  a  payment  Is  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
campaign  mall  of  any  eligible  candidate,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amotmt  of  such  pay- 
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ment  shall  be  attributed  toward  the  ex- 
penditure limitation  of  such  candidate  un- 
der section  eoa(c)  of  tlUe  18,  United  Stat«a 
Code.". 

(b)  Section  9012(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  unlawful  use 
of  payments)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
under  secUon  9014(d)"  Immediately  after 
"9006".  J-    «»*w 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  95  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item : 

"Sec.  9014.  Campaign    mall.". 
And    redesignate    the    foUowlng    section 
accordingly. 

AMSWDB4ENT  TO  HJt.   16090.  AS  RePOETSD. 

OrrssLso  bt  Mb.  Koch 

Page  79.  line  15.  strike  out  "and  409"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "409,  and  410". 
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STRATTON'S  AMENDMENT  TO  Hit 
16090.  THE  FEDERAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT  AMENDMENT 
OF  1974 

(Mr.  8TRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tWs 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  to- 
morrow or  at  the  proper  time  it  is  my 
intention  to  offer  the  foUowlng  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  16090,  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  Ameniments  of  1974: 

On  page  79.  line  17,  Insert  a  new  title.  ttUe 
V.  as  follows: 

TTTLE   V— FREE   POLITICAL 

BROADCASTING 

Sec.  501.  The  Federal  Election  Campaign 

Act  of  1971   (PubUc  Law  92-225;  86  Stat  3) 

Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  title: 

"TITLE  V— FREE  POLITICAL 

BROADCASTINa 

"DEFINrnOWS 

"Sec.  BOl    Pot  the  purposes  of  this  title— 
"(1)  the  terms  'candidate',  'election'.  -Fed- 
eral  office',  'State',   and   'supervisory  offlcer* 
have   the  meanings  given  them   by  eectlon 
301; 

"(2)  the  term  "major  party'  means — 
"(A)  In  the  case  of  an  election  for  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President,  any 
party  whose  candidate  for  President  placed 
first  or  second  in  popular  votes  In  either  of 
the  two  most  recent  general  elections;  or 

"(B)    In  the  case  of  an  election  for  the 
office   of   Senator.   Representative.   Resident 
Commissioner,  or  Delegate,  any  party  whose 
candidate  for  Senator  In  the  State  involved 
placed  first  or  second  In  popular  votes  In 
either  of  the  two  most  recent  general  elec- 
tions; 
"(3)  the  term  'third  party"  means — 
"(A)    In  the  case  of  an  election  for  the 
office    of    President   or   vice    President,    any 
party  whose  candidate  for  President  received 
more  than   15  per  centum  of  the  popular 
votes  In  the  most  recent  general  election;  or 
"(B)  In  the  case  of  on  election  for  the  of- 
fice   of    Senator.    Representative.    Reeldent 
Commissioner,  or  Delegate,  any  party  whose 
candidate  for  Senator  In  the  State  involved 
received   more   than    15   per  centum  of  the 
popular    vote   In    the    most   recent   general 
election; 
"(4)  the  term 'minor  party*  means — 
"(A)    In  the  case  of  an  election  for  the 
Office   of   President   or   Vice   President,   any 
party,  other  than   a  major  party  or  third 
party,    whoae    candidate   fop   Prealdant   »p- 
pfared   on   the   baMot  in    mere   than    thirty 
States  In  the  most  recent  general  eleotloa: 


"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  election  for  the 
office  of  Senator,  Representative,  Resident 
Commissioner,  or  Delegate,  any  party— 

"(I)  whose  candidate  for  Senator  in  tlie 
State  involved  received  more  than  6  per 
centum  of  the  popular  vote  in  the  most  re- 
cent general  election; 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  an  election  for  the  of- 
fice of  Senator,  which  files  with  the  Comp- 
troller General,  not  later  than  sixty  days 
before  the  election  involved,  a  number  of 
signatures  of  registered  voters  validated  by 
the  Comptroller  General  which  la  equal  to 
6  per  centime  of  the  popular  votes  for  the 
office  of  Senator  In  the  State  Involved  In 
the  most  recent  general  election;  or 

"(111)  In  the  case  of  an  election  for  the 
office  of  Representative,  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, or  Delegate,  which  files  with  the 
Comptroller  General,  not  later  than  Blzty 
days  before  the  election  Involved,  a  number 
of  signatures  of  registered  voters  validated 
by  fhe  ComptroHer  Geiicrai  which  is  ea.ual 
to  6  per  centum  of  the  popular  votes  for  the 
office  of  Representative,  Resident  Oommls- 
sioner,  or  Delegate,  as  the  case  may  he,  In 
the  congressional  district  Involved  In  the 
most  recent  general  election; 

■■(5i  the  leroi  "eliplbie  ccndldntc"  me:ins  a 
candidate  determined  to  be  eligible  for  Itee 
broadcast  time  allotments  by  the  appropri- 
ate supervisory  offlcer  under  section  603(b); 
and 

"(6)  the  term  'free  broadcast  time*  means 
time  on  radio  or  television  stations  or  net- 
works or  on  community  antenna  television 
as  provided  under  this  title. 

"FBSZ   POUnCAl.   BaOaSCASTS 

"Sec.  502.  (a)  Each  radio  and  television 
station  licensed  under  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (46  Stai.  1088).  each  community 
antenna  televi.^lon  station,  and  each  radio 
and  television  network  shall,  in  accordance 
With  the  provisions  of  this  title,  provide  free 
broadcast  time  to  any  eligible  candidate  Ln 
any  election  for  Federal  office. 

"(b)  No  radio  or  television  station  or  net- 
work providing  free  broadcast  time  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  make  any 
charge  for  the  provision  of  free  broadcast 
time. 

"KI.IfilBn.ITT 

"Sec.  603.  <a)  Any  candidate  of  a  major 
party,  third  party,  or  minor  party  shall  be 
eligible,  upon  certification  by  the  appropriate 
supervisory  offlcer  under  subsection  (b),  to 
receive  fiee  broadcast  time  in  any  election 
for  Federal  office. 

"(b)(1)  A  candidate  may  establish  bis  eli- 
gibility by  filing  an  application  for  a  free 
broadcast  time  allotment  under  section  604 
with  the  appropriate  supervisory  officer. 

'^2)  Such  supervisory  officer  shall,  not 
later  than  seven  days  after  receiving  an  ap- 
pUcatton  under  paragraph  (1).  determine 
whether  to  certify  the  candidate  making 
such  application. 

"(3)  Any  candidate  receiving  certification 
under  this  subsection  may  be  certified  as  the 
candidate  of  not  more  than  one  political 
party. 

"ic)  Any  candidate  who  Is  aggrieved  by 
any  determination  under  subsection  (b)  may 
petition  the  supervisory  offlcer  making  such 
determination  for  a  hearing  with  respect  to 
such  determination.  Such  hearing  shall  be 
held  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  664  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

"AIXOTUEKT 

"SBC.  604.  (a)  In  the  case  of  an  election 
for  the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President, 
each  eligible  candidate  shall  receive — 

"(1)  m  the  case  of  a  major  party  candi- 
date, two  and  one-hfllf  hours  of  free  broad- 
cast time,  no  more  than  thirty  minutes  of 
which  may  be  used  in  any  five-day  period; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  third  party  candi- 
date, one  hour  of  free  broadcast  time,  no 
more  than  thirty  minutes  of  wiilcta  may  be 
used  In  any  flve-day  period;  and 


"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  minor  party  candi- 
date, thirty  minutes  of  free  broadcast  time. 
the  total  of  which  may  not  be  used  in  any 
five-day  period. 

"(b)  In  the  ca^e  of  an  election  for  the 
office  of  Senator,  each  eligible  candidate  shall 
receive — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  major  party  candi- 
date, two  hoxus  of  free  broadcast  time,  no 
more  than  tlilrty  minutes  of  which  may  be 
used  in  any  five-day  period: 

"(2)  in  the  case  Of  a  third  party  candidate, 
sixty  minutes  of  free  broadcast  time,  the 
total  of  which  may  not  be  used  in  any  five- 
day  period;  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  minor  party  candi- 
date, thirty  minutes  of  free  broadcast  time. 
the  total  of  wiiicb  may  not  be  used  In  anv 
five-day  period. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  an  election  for  the 
office  of  Representative.  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, or  Delegate,  each  eligible  candidate 
shall  receive — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  major  party  candi- 
date, one  hour  of  free  broadcast  time,  no 
more  than  thirty  minutes  of  which  may  be 
used  in  any  ten-day  period;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  third  party  candidate 
or  a  minor  party  candidate,  fifteen  minutes 
of  free  broadcast  time,  the  total  of  which 
may  not  be  used  In  any  ten-day  period. 

"(d)  The  free  broadcast  time  of  candidates 
for  the  office  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  be  carried  simultaneously  by  ail 
networks  and  stations  covered  by  this  title. 

"(e>  The  free  broadcast  time  of  any  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  Senator  shall  be  carried — 

"(1)  simultaneously  by  all  television  sta- 
tions within  the  State  involved;   and 

"(2,  in  the  event  that  part  or  all  of  the 
State  la  not  within  the  broadcast  range  of  a 
station  located  within  such  State,  by  any 
station  located  within  bordering  States,  tbe 
broadcast  range  of  which  substantially 
covers  the  part  or  the  whole  of  tb;  State 
not  serviced  by  any  station,  which  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  may 
designate. 

■*(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  if  the  candidate  of  a  third 
party  or  of  a  minor  pany  in  any  election  to 
Federal  office  Is  an  Incumbent  with  respect 
to  such  office,  then  such  candidate  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  free  broadcast  time 
allotment  available  to  any  candidate  of  a 
major  party  with  re^wct  to  such  election. 

"(g)  Any  candidate  receiving  free  broad- 
cast time  under  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c) 
or  (f  )— 

"(1)  abaU  use  the  free  broadcast  time  in  a 
manner  which  promotes  a  rational  discussion 
and  debate  of  Issues  with  respect  to  the  elec- 
tion involved: 

"(2)  shall  participate  in  programs  In  which 
not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  time  of 
each  broadcast  shall  be  taken  up  with  pres- 
entations other  than  the  candidate's  own  re- 
marks; 

"(3)  shall  not  use  less  than  one  minute  of 
flee  broadcast  time  In  any  one  program;  and 

"(4)  shall  not  use  more  than  fifteen  min- 
utes of  free  broadcast  time  In  any  twenty- 
four-hour  period. 

"(1)  Each  radio  or  television  station  or  net- 
work providing  free  broadcast  time  imder 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  make  free 
broadcast  time  available  during  the  period 
b^lnnlng  thirty  days  before  tbe  election  In- 
volved and  ending  at  the  close  of  the  day 
before  such  election. 

"(J)  At  least  76  per  centum  of  free  broad- 
cast time  shall  be  made  available  to  candi- 
dates during  prime  air  time. 

"MEWS   PBOGSAU   AND   PTTBUC   SERVICK  PSOCaSM 
AFFEARANCEa 

"Ssc.  605.  Any  appearance  by  a  candidate 
on  a  news  program  or  on  a  public  service 
program  at  the  invitation  of  the  radio  or  tele- 
vision station  or  network,  community  an- 
tenna television  station,  or  organisation  pre- 
senting such  program,  shall  not  be  considered 


attributable  to  the  free  broadcast  time  allot- 
ment of  such  candidate  under  section  504. 

"nCIMPTION 

"Ssc.  606.  lUe  provisions  of  section  316  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U£.C- 
315)  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  the  use  of 
radio  or  television  faciutles  for  free  broad- 
cast time  under  the  provisions  of  this  title." 


AMENDMENT  TO  HJl.  16090.  ELEC- 
TION CAiMPAIGN  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF   1974 

<Mr.  OBEY  csked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous niatter.  ► 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  may  offer 
the  following  amendment  to  H.R.  16090 
when  it  is  considered  by  the  House  on 
Wednesday  and  as  reqiUred  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  timer 

ASIENDKKNT  TO   H.R.    16000,   AS   REPOBTID. 

OrrEnED  ST  Ma.  Oasr 

Page  18.  line  18.  strike  out  "The"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  by 
subsection  (b) ,  the". 

Page  18,  Immediately  after  line  31.  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  or  any  other  provision  of  law, 
no  provision  of  State  law  which  provides  for 
expenditure  limitations  with  respect  to  can- 
didates for  the  office  of  Senator.  Representa- 
tive. Delegate,  or  Resident  Commissioner. 
tlie  amounts  of  which  are  lower  than  the 
corresponding  expenditure  limitations  es- 
tablished by  section  608(c)(1)(C).  section 
608(0  (1){D).  or  section  608(C)(1)(E)  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  super- 
seded or  preempted  by  any  such  provision  of 
such  title,  if  such  provision  of  State  law 
was  enacted  after  the  close  of  December  31. 
1970. 

And  redesignate  the  foUowlng  subsection 
accordingly. 


THE  IMPEACHMENT  PROCEED- 
INGS—A CREDIT  TO  THE  CON- 
GRESS 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Members  of  the  House  are,  I  am  sure, 
gratified  by  the  positive  public  response 
to  the  televised  proceedings  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee's  debates  on  the 
articles  of  Impeachment.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  who  sat  with  all  my  col- 
leagues through  the  long  months  when 
the  evidence  was  presented  and  witnesses 
examined.  I  am  particularly  gratified 
that  the  public  appears  to  have  recog- 
nised the  dedication  of  the  committee 
members  to  the  preservation  of  our  Con- 
stitution, the  effort  they  made  to  under- 
stand the  evidence,  and  the  earnestness 
with  which  they  attempted  to  resolve  the 
complex  and  conflicting  factors  affect- 
ing their  momentous  decision. 

Special  credit  Is  due  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee,  Hon.  Peter 
RoDiNo,  whose  wisdom,  fairness,  patience 
and  dedication  to  duty  made  possible  a 
procedure  which  all  can  recognize  as 
outstanding,  whether  or  not  they  agree 
with  the  r^ult. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  first  and  fore- 
most Americans  of  distinction  to  point 
out  the  error  In  President's  Nixon  con- 
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cept  of  the  obligations  of  his  high  office 
was  Mr.  John  S.  Knight,  president  of 
Knight  Newspapers.  In  the  latest  of  his 
famous  "Editor's  Notebook"  Sunday 
columns,  Mr.  Knight  rightly  observes 
the  'Impeachment  Process  Strengthens 
Republic."  I  offer  for  the  Recorb  his  col- 
umn from  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  of 
August  4.  1974: 

iMPEArBUENT  PkOCESS  STasNOTKENS 

Republic 
(By  Johns.  Knight) 
The  House  Judlctiu?  Commut«,  follow- 
ing a  .■Une-mooth  Inquiry  Into  President 
Nixon's  alleged  violations  of  his  constitu- 
tional reqionslbUltlea,  has  approved  three 
articles  of  Impeachment  which  will  now  be 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  debate  and  action  These  artlclea 
must  be  supported  by  a  fun  report  citing 
the  evidence  upon  which  the  charges  ar* 
based. 

Ouless  President  Nixon  can  mount  a  pow- 
erful counterotTenslve,  which  seems  imllkely. 
the  House  will  vote  to  Impeach  the  Presi- 
dent and  he  will  then  be  tried  by  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  offenses  specified. 

The  articles  of  Impeachment  charxe  the 
President  with  criminal  conspiracy  to  ob- 
struct Justice  In  the  Watergate  case;  abus- 
ing the  powers  of  the  presidency  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  the  rights  cf 
citizens:  and  acting  In  contempt  of  Con- 
gress by  refusing  'to  produce  papers  and 
things"  as  directed  by  duly  authorized 
aubpenas" 

Two  uiher  proposed  articles,  asking  that 
the  President  be  impeached  for  the  1969  se- 
cret bombing  of  Cambodia  and  citing  the 
President  for  tax  evasion,  were  defeated  in 
26-12  roll  ca:i  v-jtes. 

So  Preside  .t  Nlion  will  soon  begin  to 
wallc  that  last  mile. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  allowing  for  an 
understandable  degree  of  Dortlsanshlp. 
comported  Itself  rather  we:i.  chairman  Peter 
Rodir.o  presided  with  dignity  and  fairness 
although  he  was  not  above  scheduling  the 
debate  on  President  Klxon's  alleged  flnnn- 
clal  improprieties  and  tax  evasion  In  prime 
television  time,  when  the  largest  audience 
was  watching  and  listening. 

The  televised  debates  afforded  the  Amer- 
ican public  a  classic  opportunity  to  see  our 
constitutional  processes  at  work.  They  pro- 
vided a  new  Insight  Into  the  caliber  of  the 
men  and  women  who  serve  In  Congress.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  viewer  there  were  heroes  and 
villains,  statesmen  and  demagozs.  the  highly 
competent  and  the  mediocrities." 

There  was  torment,  too,  as  sensitive  com- 
mittee members  sought  to  make  conscien- 
tious decisions  by  putting  aside  the  man 
Nixon  and  thinking  in  terms  of  the  presi- 
dency itself. 

Tet  one  could  not  help  but  derive  com- 
fort from  the  fact  that  our  system  Is  work- 
ing as  planned  185  years  ago.  Robert  8. 
Boyd.  Knight  Newspapers  Washington  Bu- 
reau chief,  put  It  this  way:  "Despite  the 
pain  and  sorrow,  the  world's  oldest  democ- 
racy Is  showing  that  it  Is  stui  vigorous  and 
flexible  enough  to  cure  Its  internal  aUments 
in  an  orderly  fashion— without  revolution, 
without  a  coup,  without  tyranny." 

Quite  by  coincidence  and  while  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  hearings  were  under 
way.  Perns  military  government  seized  that 
country's  eight  major  Independent  news- 
papers and  aimounced  it  will  turn  them 
over  to  Peruvian  labor  groups.  President  Juan 
Velasco  Alvarado  said  the  move  was  "made 
in  the  national  interest,"  which  is  the  Latin 
American  code  word  for  suppression  of  free- 
dom of  thought. 

The  newspapers  Include  the  family-owned 
El  Comerclo,  founded  in  1839,  and  La  Pren- 
s»,  which  began  publication  in  1906.  Both  of 
these  leading  newspapers   are   Independent 
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and  conservative.  They  have  been  charging 
that  the  government  was  coming  more  and 
more  under  the  influence  of  Marxist  groups. 
In  Uruguay,  military  officers  have  recently 
been  placed  in  control  of  major  state-owned 
enterprises,  including  power  and  fuel  and 
the  Central  Bank. 

In  this  context,  I  might  point  out  that  the 
conservatives,  as  they  call  themselves,  ought 
to  entertain  some  second  thoughts  about 
their  denunciations  of  the  free  press  in  this 
country. 

For  It  was  the  press  which  uncovered  the 
mess  in  Washington  and  exposed  the  arro- 
gance of  power  within  the  White  Bouse  It- 
self. 

And  yet  there  are  many  people — otherwise 
thoughtful  and  intelligent — who  have  a 
hang-up  on  Nixon  and  the  press.  These  In- 
dividuals really  believe,  or  profess  to  believe, 
that  the  newspapers  and  the  networks  are 
"out  to  get  Nixon,"  and  that  Watergate  Is 
"Just  politics"  and  "a  lotta  bull." 

Apparently  It  matters  not  to  them  that 
their  President  Is  about  to  be  Impeached,  or 
that  many  of  the  men  he  selected  for  ad- 
ministrative posts  are  now  facing  charges, 
have  pleaded  guilty  or  stand  convicted  of 
violating  the  law. 

These  conservatives  or  members  of  "the 
silent  majority"  are — m  my  mind  at  least— 
really  radicals  who  see  no  guilt  in  subvert- 
ing the  Constitution  or  even  floutmg  the  laws 
of  this  country. 

They  look  upon  the  charges  against  Presi- 
dent Nixon  as  "a  plot  of  the  press"  to  drive 
him  out  of  offlce.  Rather  path-tlcally,  they 
seek  to  totally  defend  Nixon  because  he  has 
had  "such  a  good  record  in  tor»lgn  affairs"— 
a  fact  which  even  his  stronges;  adversaries 
readily  concede 

Actually,  the  Nixon  defenders  are  the  very 
people  w.'io  should  be  outraged  over  what 
their  hero  has  done  to  them. 

Many  letter  writers  h;ve  favored  placing 
shackle.?  on  the  press  In  the  form  of  restrict- 
ing Its  freedom.  This  practice  Is  the  first  act 
of  any  dictator  who  wishes  the  truth  to  be 
withheld. 
Is  that  what  they  want  m  America? 
Finally,  may  I  say  to  those  who  charge 
me  with  "betraying"  the  President  or  being 
Intent  upon  "destroying  the  country  "  that 
I  have  a  substantial  stake  m  America  and 
wish  to  see  the  country  governed  by  people 
of  high  competence  and  complete  integrity 
and  without  regard  to  party  affiliation 

Secondly,  I  was  'on  to  Richard  M.  Nixon" 
some  20  months  ago  when  I  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing comment; 

I  like  Richard  Nixon,  and  respect  him  for 
his  achievements.  But  the  time  has  come  for 
a  friend  to  cry  out  against  the  cynical  diare- 
^rd  for  truth  and  honesty  by  the  Mitchells, 
Haldemans  and  other  members  of  the  un- 
scrupulous palace  guard  who  apparently  are 
utterly  lacking  In  principle. 

The  President  cannot  stand  aloof  as  his 
surrogates  violate  all  tenets  of  decency  m 
public  offlce  Wo  do  not  have  an  "open  ad- 
ministration" as  Mr.  Nixon  pledged  In  1968 
As  a  citizen,  I  resent  being  asked  to  accept 
on  faith  the  shabby  tricks  of  gutter  politics 
which  are  being  masked  in  the  deep  and  fore- 
boding silence  of  those  who  govern  my  coun- 
try. 

Otie  year  ago.  I  again  pleaded  with  the 
IJesldent  to  go  before  the  country  and  give 
the  people  the  truth,  explaining  that  "he 
alone  must  attempt  to  restore.  If  he  can 
the  people's  faith  In  their  government." 

Instead,  there  has  been  a  sordid  history 
of  coverup.  concealment  and  collective 
crimes. 

So,  I  have  long  since  given  up  on  Richard 
Nixon— but  on  my  country,  no  For  while 
every  good  cltlxen  Is  experiencing  some  trau- 
m»  over  the  thought  of  hnpeachment,  the 
present  exercise  of  constitutional  procedures 
will  help  Insure  the  repubUc's  survival. 


August  6,  197i 


AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  16090.  AS  RE- 
PORTED. OFFERED  BY  MR,  DICK- 
INSON 

( Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thlj 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
H.R.  16090  Is  debated  under  the  rule 
granted  today.  I  Intend  to  oSer  the  fol- 
lowing amendments: 

Page  3.  line  10.  strike  out  "(2)  and  (3)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(2),  (3).  and  (4)". 
Amendmemt  to  HJl.  16009.  is  Repobteo. 

Oetesed  bt  Ma.  Dickinson 
Page  2,  line  14,  Immediately  after  "com- 
mittee" and  before  the  parenthesis  Insert  the 
following:  "or  an  official  national  conunlttee 
registered  under  section  303(e)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971". 

Page  3,  beginning  In  Une  16.  strike  out 
"Contributions "  and  aU  that  foUows  down 
through  the  period  In  line  21. 

Page  2.  line  23.  strike  out  "section  303" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section  303(a)" 
Page  3,  Immediately  after  line  3.  Insert  the 
following; 

"(3)  Any  official  national  committee 
registered  under  section  303(e)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  shaU 
be  exempt  from  the  limitations  contained  In 
paragraphs  (I)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection 
Page  3,  line  4.  strike  out  "(3)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(4) ". 

Page  3,  line  6.  strike  out  "(4)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(5)". 

Page  3,  lUie  18.  stnke  out  "(5)  "  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

Page  3.  line  24.  struts  out '(6) "  and  m«ert 
mileu  thereof  "171". 

Page  20.  line  22.  strike  out  "subsection" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "subsections"  and 
immediately  after  line  22  Insert  the  foUow- 
ing; 

"(e)(1)  Any  political  party  which  had 
candidates  for  Federal  office  on  the  ballot  In 
ten  or  more  States  on  the  Tuesday  next  after 
the  first  Monday  In  November  In  the  last 
preceding  even  numbered  year  may  file  a 
statement  with  the  Board  of  Supervisory 
Officers  In  such  form  and  manner  and  at 
such  time  as  the  Board  may  require,  desig- 
nating the  omclal  national  comnUttee  of 
such  political  party.  Such  statement  shall 
Include  the  information  required  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  together  with  such 
additional  Information  as  the  Board  may 
require. 

"(2)  Upon  receipt  of  a  statement  Wed  un- 
der paragraph  il)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Board  promptly  shall  verity  such  statement 
according  to  such  procedures  and  criteria 
as  It  may  establish  and  shall  certify  as  regis- 
tered under  this  subsection  not  more  than 
one  official  national  committee  for  each  po- 
litical party  meeting  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection. 

Page  20,  line  23.  strike  out  "(e) "  and  Insert 
la  Ueu  thereof  "(fj". 
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AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  TO  HJl 
16090,  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 


(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  request,  I  am  submitting  for 
printing  In  the  Record  two  amendments 
which  are  proposed  to  be  offered  during 
the  consideration  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  tomorrow  or  later  this 
week: 


Page  79,  after  line  9,  insert  the  foUowlng: 

PASTIAI.  IKVALIDrrT 

Sec.  410.  Section  404  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended  to 
read  as  fallows; 

SEC  404.  (a)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act, 
or  the  appUcatlon  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Act,  and  the  appUca- 
tlon of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and 
Circumstances,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby; 
and 

(o)(l)  Notwithstanding  that  section  608 
(b)  or  section  608(c)  of  title  18,  United  States 
code,  or  any  portion  thereof,  u  held  invalid, 
an  agreement  In  writing  by  and  between  all 
candidates  for  nomination  or  election  to  any 
specific  Federal  offlce  establishing  limitations 
Oil  contrlbutiotis  and  expenditures  for  such 
nomination  or  election  equal  to  or  less  than 
those  provided  in  said  subsections  shall  be 
valid  and  binding  upon  the  parties  thereto: 

(2)  Such  agreement  shall  be  filed  with  the 
appropriate  supervisory  officer  on  forms  to  be 
supplied  or  approved  by  him. 

Renumber  following  sections  accordlnglj'. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENC'E 

By  imanlmous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  RraoLE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CNntL),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Broomfield  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CNeaD.  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mrs.  Chisholh  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neul).  for  this  week,  on  account  of 
Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patmam,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
August  6.  1974. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  60  minutes,  August  7. 
1974. 

(The  foUowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crane,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GtiDE.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  YotTNo  of  Florida,  for  5  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  Whalek,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fdtoley.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  YooNG  of  nUnols,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  YoDNo  of  Georgia)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Reoss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BiHCHAii.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Leogeit,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzdg,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CtjLVER.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Yatron.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  'Vander  Veen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  DuLsia  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  the  conference  report  on 
HJl.  14715  in  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Legcett  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  matter, 
on  the  Flynt  amendment  to  US..  12643  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado)  and  to 
include  extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Hanrahan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  HosjJER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  McC^oRY. 

Mr.  HtJBER. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Crake  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  HiLLis  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  RoNCALLO  of  New  York. 

Mr.  du  Pont  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Gcbser. 

Mr.  DicioNsoN  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Shriver  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Armstrong  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  BtTTLER. 

Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pbenzel. 

Mr.  Froeulich. 

Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Rinaldo. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton. 

Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr,  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  DiGGS. 

Mr.  Leogett. 

Mr.  VAsnc  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  TiERNAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Dent  In  Ave  Instances. 

Ms.  Abzug  in  five  Instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3489.  An  act  to  authorize  exchange  of 
lands  adjacent  to  the  Teton  National  Forest 
In  Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJB.  IS074.  An  act  to  regulate  certam 
political  campaign  finance  practices  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    AND    A 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  and  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

S  2296.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Forest 
Service.  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  pro- 
tect, develop,  and  enhance  the  productivity 
and  other  values  of  certain  of  the  Nation's 
lands  and  resources,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

S.J.  Ees.  228.  A  joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  AdmlnLstratlon,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  14012.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
endmg  June  30,  1975,  and  for  otiier  pur- 
poses: and 

HJl.  15074.  An  act  to  regulate  certain  polit- 
ical campaign  finance  practices  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 


.'VDJOURNMENT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
<at  9  o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.).  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  August  7.  1974.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2639.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
tlralt  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  cer- 
tain laws  relating  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2630.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Oeneral  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  acquisition  of  a  leasehold  interest 
for  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
In  the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

2631  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treastiry,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposMl 
legislation  to  authorize  the  home  productl^ 
of  beer;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Btr.  PATMAN;  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  HR.  IS077.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1B45.  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept-  No. 
93-1261).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STEED;  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJt  15544  (Rept.  No. 
93-1262).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  minots;  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  1290.  Resolution  pro- 
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Tiding  tor  the  consideration  of  HJl.  16487.  A 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Socretary  of  the  Treasury  to  conduct 
&  study  of  foreign  direct  and  portfolio  Invest- 
ment In  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poEes  (Rept.  No.  93-1263).  Referred  zo  the 
Bouso  Calendar. 

Mr.  TOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1297.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  conalderauon  of  HJl.  16136.  A  bill 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at  military 
Installations,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Eept. 
No.  93-1264; .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLINO:  Committee  on  Rules.  Bouse 
Resolution  1298.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  s.  1868.  An  act  to  amend 
the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945 
to  halt  the  importation  of  Rhodeslan  chrome 
(Rept.  No.  93-1265 J.  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN;  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  802.  Resolution  provldUig  for  tele- 
vision and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings  In 
the  CV.amber  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  any  resolution  to  Impeach  the  President 
of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No.  93-1266). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
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PtJBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLtmONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gn.M^AN) : 
H-R.  16275.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1973,  and  other  related  provisions  of  law.  to 
increase  safety  on  the  Nation's  highways; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
HJi.  16276.  A  bill  to  further  the  conduct  of 
research,  development,  and  demonstrations 
in  solar  energy  technologies,  to  establish  a 
solar  energy  coordination  and  management 
project,  to  amend  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  to  provide 
lor  scientific  and  technical  training  In  solar 
energy,  to  establish  a  Solar  Energy  Research 
Institute,  to  provide  for  the  development  of 
suitable  Incentives  to  eissure  the  rapid  com- 
mercial utilization  of  solar  energy,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By    Mr.    HANNA     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bbowr  of  California.  Mr.  Ckonxn. 
Mr.  Derwinski.  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
HJl.  16277.  A  bUl  to  facUitate  the  trans- 
fer of  science  and  technology  and  Increase 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  through  the  full  utilization  of 
global    telecommunication   services;    to   the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  HEL3T03KI; 
HJl.  1GZ78.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Director  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  issue 
regulations  with  respect  to  recycled  oil.  and 
for  other  purposes:    to  the  Comnuttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McPALL: 
H.R.  16279.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  to  create  a  pol- 
lution control  financing  program  for  small 
business:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency, 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.B.  16280.  A  bUi  to  make  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  eligible  to  partic- 
ipate In  certain  Federal  fisheries  programa. 
and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
ByMr.  MURTHA: 
H-R.  16281.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  lia(c) 
of  tlUe  28.  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
place  for  the  holding  of  Federal  district  court 
In   Johnstown.  Pa.:    to  the  Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 


ByMr.  0*HARA: 
H.R.  16282.  A  bill  to  te.-mlnate  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Inter-state  and  F"orficn  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself  and 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN ) : 

H-R.  16283.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  standards 
to  regulate  the  proper  use  of  the  penalty  mall 
privilege  on  an  official  basis  by  Oovernment 
departments,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  VEEN: 
H-R.  16384.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  to  prohibit  discrimination  on 
account  of  age  in  credit  card  transactions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
HJl.  1628S.  A  bui  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  grants  for 
teacher  training,  pilot  and  demonstration 
projects,  and  comprehensive  school  programs, 
with  respect  to  nutrition  education  and  nu- 
trition-related problems;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.E.  16286.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  improved  educa- 
tional services  for  exceptional  children:  to 
establish  a  National  Clearlnghou.'ie  on  Excep- 
tional Children:  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJi.  36287.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that  re- 
cipients of  veterans'  pension  and  compensa- 
tion will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced,  or  entitlement 
thereto  discontinued,  because  of  certain  In- 
creases la  monthly  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  other  Federal  retirement 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affalra. 

H-R.  16288.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  Increase  the 
rates  of  educational  assistance  allowances: 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  tuition,  the 
extension  of  educational  assistance  entitle- 
ment, acceleration  of  payment  of  educa- 
tional assistance  allowances,  and  expansion 
of  the  work-study  program:  to  establish  a 
Vietnam-Era  Veterans  Communication  Cen- 
ter and  a  Vietnam-Era  Advisory  Committee: 
and  to  otherwise  Improve  the  educational 
and  training  assistance  program  for  veter- 
ans: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs 
Hit.  16289.  A  bm  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  Improve  the 
business  loan  program  for  veterans  and  to 
make  veterans  who  served  after  January  31, 
1955.  eligible  for  such  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  16290.  A  blU  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Federal  Income  taxes  or  a  payment  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury  for  State  and  local  real 
property  taxes  or  an  equivalent  portion  of 
rent  paid  on  their  residences  by  Individuals 
who  have  attained  age  65;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  YATRON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CorcHLiN)  : 
H.R.  16291.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  office 
within  the  Congress  with  a  toll-free  tele- 
phone number,  to  he  known  as  the  Congres- 
sional Advisory  Legislative  Line  (CALL),  to 
provide  the  American  people  with  free  and 
open  access  to  Information,  on  an  immedi- 
ate basis,  relating  to  the  status  of  legislative 
proposals  pending  before  the  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  OUDE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MrrcHELL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  GtmrES. 
Mr.  SnaivEa,  Mr.  EowiiBos  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  CONTEB8,  Mr.  Fraseb.  Mr. 
Peppee,  Mr,  BoL&ND,  Mr.  Mollohan. 
Mr.  Mazzolz.  Mr.  Seibckung,  Mr. 
Wright.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Meeds. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Callfotnta.  Mrs.  Mink. 
Mr.  Runnels.  Mr.  Bimchau,  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Miss  Jor- 
dan, and  Mr.  Badiixo)  : 
HJi.  16293.  A  bUI  to  authorize  the  voltm- 


tary  withholding  of  Maryland.  Virginia,  and 
District  of  Columbia  income  taxes,  pursuant 
to  agreements  subject  to  review  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  the  case  of  certain 
legislative  officers  and  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  GUDE   (for  himself,  Mr.  Hel- 
STOSKi.  Mr.  Clkveuind,  Mr.  Dinceu, 

Mr.       DOMINICK       V.       DANIEL3,      MT. 

HoRTON,      Mr.      Harrincton,      Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Railsbacx.  Mr.  Steiocr 
of  Wisconsin.  Mrs.  Bi^rke  of  Califor- 
nia.   Mrs.   CoLLiT*s   of   Illinois,   Mr. 
Stt;cket.  Ms.  A8ZUC,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr. 
Dickinson.  Mr.  Bercland,  Mr,  Waxs. 
Mr.   Pbenzel,   Mr.   Stark,   Mr.   Sa«- 
BAJTES.  and  Mr.  Hanrahan)  : 
HJl.  16293.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  volun- 
tary withholding  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
District  of  Columbia  income  taxes,  puT-sutnt 
to  agreements  subject  to  review  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  AdminLstratlon  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  the  case  of  certain  leg- 
islative officers  ana  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dtra- 
CAN,  Mr.  BR0TEra.L  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  BflAT.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr. 
LrjAN.  Mr.  Goujwater,  Mr.  Btrdm, 
Mr.    Bttrgeker,    Mr.    Cochran.    Mr. 
CoLUNs  of  Texa?.  Mr.  Proehucb. 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  KETCHtJM,  Mr.  Lorr. 
Mr.    Mitchell    of   New    York.    Mr. 
MoBTHA,    Mr.    HrcsHAW,    and    Mr. 
Lacomarsino)  : 
ns..  16294.  A  bin  to  reestablish  the  fiscal 
Integrity  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  its  monetary  policy,  through  the 
establishment  of  controls  with  respect  to  the 
levels  of  Its  revenues  and  budget  outlays,  the 
isstiance  of  money,  and  the  preparauon  of 
the  budget,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Cob- 
man,  Ma.  Holtzman.  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
Mr.  TiEBNAN,  Mr.  Porstthe,  Mr.  Har- 
rincton, Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sey.   Mr.    Esch,    Mr.    Ditncan.   Mr. 
Stask,  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.    McClosket,    Mr.    Pascell.   Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Ms.  Mink,  Mr. 
Green  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  CotroB- 
LiN.  Mr.  Dellenback,  Ms.  B-pncT.m 
of  Ma-ssachusetts,  Mr.  Bebcland,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Sisk. 
and  Mr.  McKinnet)  : 
H-R.  16296.  A  bill  to  provide  for  protection 
of  franchised  dealers  In  petroleum  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    LITTON     (for    himself.    Mr. 
RZECLE.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Rot,  and  Mr. 

ASHLET) : 
HJl.  16296.  A  bill  to  provide  for  protection 
of  franchised  dealers  In  petroleum  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.   TIERNAN    (for  himself.   Mr. 
Bell,  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mis. 
BimKE  of  California,  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr. 
CoNLAN.  Mr.  En-BERo.   Mrs.   Gjiabso. 
Mr.  Harrincton.   Mrs.   Heckler  of 
Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Mtnt- 
PHT    of    New    York.    Mr.   Nn.   Mr. 
Podeix,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Van  Deerlin, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
HJl.  16297.  A  bill  to  amend  title  3fi  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  In  order  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assL=;tance  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  State  veterans'  cemeteries; 
to  the  Coromlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.     OUDE     (for     himself.    Mr. 
Matsunaca.  Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  O-Rrieh.  Ma.  Holtx- 
MAN,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
HJl.  16298.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  volun- 
tary withholding  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
District  of  Columbia  income  taxes,  pursuant 
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to  agreements  subject  to  review  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  the  case  of  certain 
legislative  officers  and  employees:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WAMPLER; 

H.R.  16299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  revise  the  retire- 
ment system  for  employees  of  employers 
covered  thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Van  Deeblin,  and  Mr.  Bttrgenes)  : 

H.R.  16300.  A  biU  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of 
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1972  relating  to  the  incidental  takmg  of  ma- 
rine mammals  In  the  course  of  commercial 
fishing  operations;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  VEYSET: 

H.  Con.  Res.  688.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  a  domestic  summit  to  develop  a 
unified  plan  of  action  to  restore  stability 
and  prosperity  to  the  American  economy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Biester.  and  Mr.  Oilman)  : 

H.  Res.  1293.  Resolution  to  establish  a  John 
W.  McCormack  senior  citizen  intern  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
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By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bell, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  McClosket.  and 
Mr.  Stark)  : 
H.  Res.   1294.  Resolution  requesting   tbe 
President  to  turn  over  evidentiary  informa- 
tion to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  Special  Prosecutor;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YATES   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CONTE)  ; 

H.  Res.  1295.  Resolution  providing  for  tele- 
vision and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings  in 
the  Chamber  of  tbe  House  of  Representative! 
on  any  resolution  to  impeach  tbe  President 
of  tbe  United  States;  to  tbe  Committee  cm 
Rules. 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  HJl.  13377,  THE  AL- 
LIED WAR  VETERANS  OP  AMER- 
ICA MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  BELL 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  5.  1974 
Mr.  ROE.  Itlr.  Speaker,  as  a  sponsor  of 
H.R.  13377  wliich  Is  on  tile  consent  cal- 
endar for  consideration  by  tlie  Memljere 
of  the  House  today  to  provide  hospital 
and  medical  care  for  lawful  residents — 
for  at  least  10  years — of  the  United 
States  who  were  members  of  -he  Armed 
Forces  of  nations  allied  with  the  United 
States  in  World  War  I  or  World  War  II. 
I  loin  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois,  Congressman  Amnonzio, 
and  other  sponsors  of  this  measure  in 
urging  passage  of  this  long  overdue  leg- 
islation that  will  finally  erase  the  un- 
reasonable line  between  past  and  pres- 
ent citizenships  and  provide  equal  treat- 
ment under  the  law  for  American  cit- 
izens who  served  our  Nation  during 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n.  There 
Is  no  question  that  these  veterans  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  dedicated,  loyal  mem- 
bers of  a  society  that  they,  themselves, 
helped  to  preserve  for  all  of  us. 

It  Is  Important  to  point  out  that  the 
countries  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland 
allied  with  our  Nation  during  World  War 
I  and  n  experienced  drastic  changes  in 
their  government  after  the  war — changes 
which  deprived  the  valiant  citizens  of 
these  nations  the  very  freedom  for  which 
they  had  fought.  As  some  of  my  col- 
leagues have  already  testified,  one  need 
only  look  at  the  record  of  the  Polish 
Freedom  Fighters  and  their  wartime  con- 
tribution to  our  people  for  which  we  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude. 

These  allied  war  veterans  settled 
throughout  the  United  States,  a  great 
many  of  them  becoming  American  cit- 
izens, contributing  their  talents.  Initia- 
tive and  hard  work  to  the  further  en- 
richment of  America.  The  legislation  we 
are  considering  today  recognizes  the 
sacrifice  and  outstanding  service  these 
Americans  made  to  the  allied  war  effort 
and  to  their  adopted  country  by  pro- 
viding that  they  will  be  eligible  for  cer- 
tain essential  benefits  for  hospital  and 
domiciliary  care  and  medical  services 
commensurate  with  veterans  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces. 


In  reflection  it  is  significant  to  note  at 
this  point  the  all-encompassing  welcome 
inscribed  at  the  door  to  our  Nation,  "The 
Statue  of  Liberty,"  which  reads.  In  part, 
as  follows: 

"A    mighty   woman   with   a  torcli     wbose 

flame 
Is  the  Imprisoned  Ughtntng  &nd  her  name 
Mother  of  ExUes.  From  her  beaconed-band 
Glows  world  wld--    welcome; 
Her  mild  eyes  coi  irjcjad 
The    air-bridged    harbor    that    twin    cities 

frame. 

"Seep  ancient  lands,  your  stoned  pompt" 

cried  she  with  sUent  llpe. 
"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 
Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  bi«athe 

free. 
The  wretched  reluse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  tbe  homeless,  tempest-tossed  to 

me, 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  tbe  golden  doorl" 

This  inscription  depicts  our  symbol  of 
freedom  and  heritage  in  a  country  whose 
very  foiindation  and  existence  was  bom 
as  a  haven  for  all  free  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  here  in  the  House 
now  have  the  great  opportunity  to  con- 
firm our  Nation's  welcome  and  accept- 
ance of  these  citizens  and  demonstrate 
America's  gratitude,  civility  and  abund- 
ant promise  of  a  good  life  for  our  adopted 
veterans  of  other  coimtries  who  fought 
for  otir  cause  in  World  War  I  and  World 
War  n  but  because  of  subsequent  po- 
litical circumstances  of  their  government 
were  unable  to  receive  the  accord  and 
honor  of  war  veterans  as  we  have  been 
able  to  do  as  the  land  of  the  free. 

During  these  most  trying  times  when 
a  little  help  can  mean  so  much  to  our 
people  who  are  suffering  under  unpre- 
cedented economic  liardships,  with  per- 
sonal fiscal  resources  taxed  to  the  danger 
point  of  being  confiscatory.  I  most 
strongly  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  13377 
to  help  provide  medical  care  for  these 
allied  war  veterans  of  America. 


ABUSE  OP  POWER 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ttXZN03 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  August  S,  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  one 
of  the  articles  of  impeachment  relates  to 


the  abuse  of  power  issue,  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
in  today's  edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal- 
Star  which  raises  some  interesting  points 
regarding  abuse  of  power  as  well  as  some 
questions  as  to  what  we  are  really  talking 
about  whtn  we  use  that  phrase. 

I  place  the  text  of  the  editorial  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
[From  tbe  Peoria  <IU.)  Journal-Star,  Aug,  5, 
1974] 
Abtjbe  or  Power 

Now  that  "abuse  of  power"  seems  to  be 
accepted  by  many  as  a  "bigb  crime"  and  an 
Impeachable  offense  whether  it  includes  any 
previously  illegal  criminal  act  or  not.  per- 
haps we  ought  to  provide  fcr  the  remoral 
from  office  of  any  public  official,  appointed 
OP  elected,  who  can  be  convicted  of  such. 

We  are  going  to  need  some  such  amend- 
ment to  the  state  and  federal  constitutions 
to  protect  ourselves  from  Judicial  dictator- 
ships, electoral  cabals,  and  bureaucratic 
tyrants. 

Indeed,  we  have  needed  such  a  defense  al- 
ready and  no  such  tool  exists,  and  none  did 
exist  until  eager  House  prosecutors  Invented 
It  for  one  men  only,  the  President. 

Perhaps,  we  have  Invented  the  one  new 
"criminal"  activity  that  can  be  used  as  a 
curb  on  "freedom  of  the  press"  before  this 
whole  chain  reaction  is  over — "abuse  of 
power." 

It  can  cover  anything  under  the  sun  just 
about.  If  you  happen  to  disagree  with  the 
current  use  of  "power"  by  anybody  who 
has  It. 

What  ought  we  legislate  to  deal  with  the 
"abuse  of  power"  by  labor  unions  and  labor 
leaders?  How  about  the  all  too  frequent 
"abuse  of  power"  by  TV  networks  over  their 
affiliates? 

Do  zoning  boards  sometimes  act  in  ways 
you  regard  as  an  "abuse  of  power?" 

When  a  Judge  gives  an  arbitrary  order  that 
proves  to  be  illegal  In  the  appellate  court, 
we  mlgh  t  well  remove  that  lower  court 
Judge  for  bis  "abuse  of  power." 

When  congressmen  vote  Into  law  an  un- 
constitutional imposition  on  us  that  is  so 
proclaimed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  ought 
we  not  be  able  to  remove  those  members  of 
Congress  for  "abuse  of  power?" 

When  a  Congressional  committee  violates 
the  rights  of  witnesses,  and  disregards  the 
normal  standards  of  justice  under  our  Con- 
stitution and  In  our  system,  should  we  not 
have  the  means  of  removing  those  commit- 
tee members  from  public  ofl&ce  for  their 
"abuse  of  power?" 

When  a  hearing  oIBcer  imposes  vicious 
conditions  on  a  private  operation  and  relief 
is  ultimately  gained  In  a  court  of  law,  can  we 
not  get  that  hearing  officer  removed  from  his 
position  of  power  for  an  "abuse  of  power?" 

However,  what  may  be  the  greatest  and 
saddest  abuse  of  power  of  all  1&  one  that  ve 
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cannot  do  a  thing  about  except  ihe  restrnim 
ourselves. 

This  Is  the  tyranny  of  the  living  over  the 
dead. 

A  group  is  now  proposing  very  seriously 
that  we  gel  rid  of  "The  star  Spaiigled  Ban- 
ner" on  the  grounds  that  it  falls  to  meet  the 
aesthetic  standards  of  music  as  »e  now  know 
u  or  the  philosophic  stresses  of  the  present 
moment. 

It  Is  but  one  of  a  long  series  of  traditional 
things  under  attack,  and  I  pick  it  because  it 
has  few  big  vital  side  Issues. 

The  standards  of  the  music  iTitic  and  the 
sociologist  are  being  applied  In  this  argu* 
The  standards  of  the  music  critic  and  the 
That  isn't  what  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner" 
IS  aU  about,  and  that  isn't  what  gives  It 
value. 

Some  people  simply  sneer  at  "cradltlon" 
of  all  and  any  kind,  and  do  not  understand 
what  Is  Involved. 

What  gives  the  song  its  special  value  is  the 
sentiment  that  generations  of  Americans 
have  attached  to  it.  and  the  places  tt  has 
been  played  under  conditions  that  gave  It 
special  meaning  all  over  the  world. 

It  Is  part  of  history.  It  belongs  to  all  Amer- 
icans— living  and  dead. 

There  are  some  things  that  do  not  belong 
to  us  alone.  We  are  Jtist  the  custodians  for  a 
whUe. 

It  is  not  only  an  "abuse  of  power"  to  de- 
stroy such  things  In  the  brief  time  that  we 
are  here,  but  It  Is  a  form  of  spiritual  vandal- 
ism. 

There  are  some  things  that  we  have  an 
obligation  to  pass  on.  that  all  Americans  liv- 
ing and  dead  have  a  stake  In.  and  ought  to 
have  a  say  about. 

We  should  think  twice  before  we  outvote 
the  dead,  Just  because  they  can  no  longer 
stop  us,  Just  as  an  easy  and  arrogant  way  to 
throw  our  weight  around — a  power  that 
comes  to  us  Just  by  being  alive. 

It's  the  most  cowardly,  unfair  and  "chfck- 
en"  act  of  all. 

And  history  shows  that  those  eager  to  dis- 
regard their  forefathers  also  disregard  their 
posterity. 

Changing  rules  for  the  convenience  of  the 
moment,  and  to  bell  with  past  principles, 
ttiros  out  to  be  thoughtless  as  to  future  as 
well. 

And  dangerous  to  the  survival  of  a  good 
society.— C.  L.  DaKcir. 


R.  St  D.  PORDOOMSDAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT—TEXT OF  AMENDMENT 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  5.  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  House  will  consider  HR  16243,  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriatlon-s 
bill.  At  that  time  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  for  the  counterforce  pro- 
gram. 

Today  I,  and  1 1  other  Members  of  the 
House,  circulated  a  dear  colleague  letter 
outUnlng  the  overriding  signiflcance  of 
this  new  strategy.  I  would  like  to  Insert 
the  text  of  that  dear  colleague  letter  and 
the  text  of  the  amendment. 

House  or  RzPBEscNTAtivzs, 
Wiuliinfton,  DC  .  August  5. 1974 
R«  HR.  16343 

DiAi    Coixiwjni:    list    M»y.    when    HB 
I4SBa.  the  Military  Procurement  BUI.  wu  on 
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the  floor.  Rep.  Abzug  offered  an  amendment 
to  su-llie  over  (2S0  mUllon  la  Research  and 
Development  funds  to  Increase  the  accuracy 
and  yield  of  our  strategic  nuclear  weapons, 
the  so-called  counterforce  program.  Tomor- 
row, when  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation bill  iHR  16243)  Is  under  considera- 
tion, we  plan  to  otter  a  similar  amendment. 
On  June  4,  following  House  action  on  H.R. 
14592.  the  Senate  met  In  an  unusual  closed 
ses.'iion  to  debate  the  ImpUcatlons  of  this  new 
"coimterforce"  proposal,  designed  to  give  the 
United  States  a  flrst  strUie  capabUlty.  Sen- 
ator Mclntyre,  Chairman  of  the  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  vehemently 
opposed  to  this  new  program  and  alarmed 
by  Its  ImpUcatlons.  offered  an  amendment 
to  strike  •counterforce"  funds.  This  amend- 
ment was  narrowly  defeated  In  the  Senate. 
Senator  Mclntyre  emphasized  that  counter- 
force  programs  would  not  only  "put  the  hair 
trigger  on  nuclear  war."  but,  beyond  that 
would  do  nothing  to  counter  the  threat  to 
our  Mlnutemen.  What  he  has  urged.  In- 
stead, are  programs  to  Insure  the  stirvlvabll- 
Ity  of  our  own  nuclear  deterrent  and  more 
than  adequate  funds  for  such  programs  are 
Included  In  HR  16243. 

Secreury  of  Defense  Schleslnger  has  sup- 
ported the  request  for  these  funds  with 
alarming  reports  of  Soviet  nuclear  capability 
and  forebodings  that  the  Soviets  might  be 
tempted  to  use  their  future  superiority  to 
strike  a  knock-out  blow  at  our  land-based 
mlssues.  Hence,  the  argument  goes,  we  must 
develop  missiles  with  greater  accuracy  to 
provide  us  with  flexibility  In  responding  to 
such  an  attack— we  must  be  capable  of 
striking  back  at  Soviet  mIssUe  silos  as  well 
as  at  Soviet  cities. 

The  implication  of  this  scenario  are  over- 
whelmingly frightening.  Rather  than  creat- 
ing nuclear  stabutty.  these  new  programs  wUI 
only  further  stimulate  the  nuclear  arms  race 
and  will  Increase  the  hazards  of  an  all-out 
nuclear  war.  If  either  side  should  tear  that 
It  could  not  strike  back  effectively  after  a 
nuclear  attack.  It  would  be  sorely  tempted 
to  strike  flrst.  There  Is  no  greater  restrain- 
ing force  than  the  knowledge  that  one's  at- 
tack can  be  retaiuted  with  an  effective  coun- 
ter-attack. 

Secretary  Schleslnger's  argument,  more- 
over, Is  based  on  several  allegations  which 
are  unfounded  it  not  totally  Inaccurate- 

1.  That  Soviet  nuclear  capablUty  Is  fast 
approaching  and  will  soon  exceed  that  of  the 
United  States. 

Although  Soviet  missiles  are  larger  and 
more  powerful,  our  smaller  computerized 
mlssUes  are  more  effective  and  more  aocur- 
f^'t  '^^;^"",J'*"'  '"lihology  is  far  beyond 
that  of  the  Soviets  and  wUI  continue  to  be 
well  into  the  l980's.  long  after  the  Salt  I 
agreement  ends. 

2.  That  the  United  States  must  maintain 
the  perception  of  nuclear  superiority  and 
that  this  perception  win  somehow  strengthen 
our  bargaining  position  at  future  Salt 
negotiating  sessions. 

Vet  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  after  fall- 
ing to  obtata  any  mlssUe  ajrreement  during 
his  recent  Moscow  visit.  Indicated  that  this 
very  "tough  guy"  role  may  be  Jeopardizing 
future  Salt  agreements.  ^^ 

Compared  to  the  total  request  In  this  bill 
the  amount  Involved  for  research  and  de- 
velopment of  counterforce  weapons  Is  small- 
less  than  »300  million.  But  these  expendi- 
tures WUI  commit  us  to  future  expenditures 
of  billions  of  doUars.  More  Important,  they 
will  commit  us  to  a  policy  which  wui  virtu- 
aUy  Invite  nuclear  confrontation  and  will 
negate  our  chances  of  reaching  a  realistic 
Salt  n  BgrMment. 

The  counterforce  program  represents  a 
radical  and  dangerous  departure  from  our 
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long-standmg  poUcy  of  nuclear  deterrence 
At  the  very  lease,  such  a  signlflcant  reversal 
of  poUcy  warrants  full  Congressional  examl- 
nation  and  debate.  We  urge  your  support  for 
the  amendment  to  delete  funds  for  research 
and  development  of  these  new  nuclear 
weapons. 

Sincerely. 

Bula  S.  Asztjc, 

HntVAK  Baoillo, 

John  Cor:YEiis. 

Andrew  Young. 

PaTHICIA  SCHSOEDXa, 

Tho&us  M.  Rees, 
Dante  b.  Pascell, 
Don  EowAAns, 
PaaxEN  MrrcKELL, 
Michael  Hareingtok, 
John  p.  SaaEatiNo. 

BOBEBT  L.  LeGCETI. 


AUENDMENT 

Page  26,  line  9,  Insert  the  following  new 
paragraph:  ^ 

"PROHIBITED    ACTIVITIES 

"No  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
Title  shall  be  used  for  any  research,  develop, 
ment.  test  or  evaluation  programs  designed 
to  build  counterforce  capabuitles." 


DOWNGRADING  OP  FEDERAL  JOBS 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  5,  1974 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  that  would 
correct  what  I  believe  is  an  unfair  and 
arbitrary  procedure,  the  downgrading  of 
Federal  jobs. 

I  have  recently  been  advised  that  quite 
a  lew  of  the  machinists  and  general  ma- 
chine operators  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base 
in  my  district  are  currently  being  sub- 
jected to  what  is  known  as  a  special  clas- 
sification survey.  The  purpose  of  this  spe- 
cial survey  is  to  apply  new  Civil  Service 
Commission  standards  to  particular  Jobs. 
While  I  realize  that  we  want  to  Insure 
equal  pay  for  equal  work,  I  am  concerned 
that  this  current  procedure  will  have  a 
serious  effect  on  the  moral  of  the  em- 
ployees Involved  and  will  certainly  ham- 
per their  performance. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  would  give  a 
Federal  agency  3  years  to  downgrade  a 
job  classiflcatlon.  Alter  that,  an  Incum- 
bent employee  would  be  protected 
against  having  this  classfflcaUon 
changed. 

Under  the  present  system  an  employee 
is  subject  to  a  lifetime  of  uncertainty, 
never  knowing  when  he  might  be  notified 
that  his  grade  will  be  lowered.  My  bill 
would  guarantee  him  a  sense  of  security 
after  he  has  performed  succcssfuly  at  a 
particular  Job  for  a  period  of  3  years.  I 
believe  this  legislation  Is  necessary,  and 
I  hope  that  Congress  can  take  expendlent 
action  to  rectify  this  situation  bv  pass- 
ing my  bill,  which  I  believe  Is  fair  and 
equitable  to  both  the  employee  and  the 
agencies  involved. 
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WELFARE  STUDY  SHOWS  NEED  FOR 
REFORM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  S,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  has  released 
a  study  of  oui-  Nation's  welfare  system. 
The  subcommittee  report  Is  based  on  an 
analysis  of  the  welfare  benefits  available 
in  100  counties  around  the  country. 

The  results  of  the  study  are  deeply 
diiturbing.  It  indicates  that  the  current 
welfare  system  encourages  low-Income 
and  unemployed  fathers  to  avoid  work 
and  desert  their  families.  It  also  en- 
courages single  women  and  married  cou- 
ples to  have  children. 

Work  disincentives  are  high,  accord- 
ing to  the  study,  because  the  net  gain 
from  working  often  is  quite  small,  if  any. 
An  ctample  of  this  is  an  unemployed 
father  on  AFDC — aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children.  If  the  father  goes 
to  work  full  time  at  the  old  $1.60  or  new 
S2  minimum  wage,  he  faces  a  net  loss  in 
discretionary  Income  because  the  AFDC 
benefits  lost  generally  are  greater  than 
the  net  wage.  A  man  with  a  wife  and  3 
children  who  finds  a  full-time  job  at 
S1.60  an  hour  has  an  after-tax  income 
of  $3,034,  but  loses  AFDC  benefits  of 
S3.840  a  year  In  San  Francisco  or  $3,588 
in  Portland,  Oreg.  It  certainly  eliminates 
a  major  reason  for  getting  a  job  if  by 
v.orking  a  man  and  his  family  are  no 
better  off  financially  than  before. 

Although  financial  Incentive  to  get  a 
job  may  be  lacking,  the  study  shows  that 
there  is  a  financial  incentive  for  fathers 
to  desert  their  families.  If  an  unem- 
ployed father  deserts,  the  average  gain 
in  cash  and  food  benefits  varies  from 
81,004  for  1-child  famiUes  to  $1,318  for 
families  with  3  children.  This  constitutes 
about  a  one-third  gain  in  family  income. 

If  the  desertlns  father  worked  full 
lime  at  $2  an  hour,  the  average  gain  In 
benefits  is  $1,806  to  $2,358.  Family  In- 
come would  Increase  by  almost  one-half. 
As  the  subcommittee  contends : 

The  study  data  leave  little  doubt  that  wel- 
fare does  establish  large  Incentives  for  low- 
Income  families  to  break  up.  or  to  never 
form  In  the  flrst  place.  If  a  woman  with 
chUdren  on  AFDC  does  marry,  the  Incentive 
Is  for  the  stepfather  to  refuse  any  obliga- 
tion to  support  her  children  thereby  keeping 
them  on  AFDC. 

There  also  is  a  large  financial  incen- 
tive for  either  a  single  woman  or  a  mar- 
ried couple  to  have  the  flrst  child.  An 
unemployed  childless  woman,  for  exam- 
ple, can  almost  double  her  benefits — with 
an  additional  $1,159  in  cash  and  food 
benefits— by  having  her  flrst  child.  If 
this  woman  has  a  second  child,  the  aver- 
age gain  In  cash  and  food  benefits  is 
$756.  This  is  a  31-percent  Increase.  Al- 
though the  gains  are  lower  than  for  sln- 
?le-parent  households,  the  financial  in- 
centive for  married  couples  to  have  chil- 
dren follows  a  similar  pattern. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  ridiculous  to  have  a  welfare  sys- 
tem that  encourages  single  and  married 
women  to  have  children  and  fathers  not 
to  work  and  to  abandon  their  families. 
A  complete  reevaluation  of  this  system 
is  desperately  needed. 
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Are    you    In    favor    of    a    constitutional 
amendment  to  prohibit  busing'' 
84.4— Tes. 
I5.S— No. 


1974  ANNUAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

OF   IKOIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESErTTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  6.  2974 

Mr.  HTT.T.TR.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  results  oi  my  1974  annual  question- 
naire. This  poll  was  distributed  to  every 
household  In  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana  which  I  represent. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  response 
was  overwhelming.  I  received  the  largest 
return  since  I  have  been  conducting  the 
survey. 

Percentages  reflected  in  the  tabluation 
represent  returns  received  through  July 
29.  1974. 

The  detailed  results  of  the  question- 
naire are  as  follows: 

(Answers  In  percent) 

Based  on   available   Information,  Do  you 
believe  President  Nixon  should 
69.3 — remain  In  office. 
12.4 — leave  office  by  resignation. 
18.3 — be  Impeached. 

With  regard  to  health  Insurance  coverage, 
which  action  ahould  ttie  Federal  goveroment 
take? 

38.8 — none. 

18.6 — ^provide  Federal  coverage  for  all  basic 
health  needs  Including  preventive  care. 
42.9 — provide  Federal  coverage  only  for  major 
Illnesses  or  long-term  Illnesses. 

It  Is  possible  that  campaign  financing  re- 
forms  wlU  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  f-hlf 
year.  Are  you  In  favor  of  limiting  the  total 
amount  of  contributions  and  expenditures 
and  requiring  full  financial  disclosure. 
90.2— Yes 
9.8— No 

In  your  opinion,  should  Abortion  be: 
60.5 — a  decision  to  be  made  by  a  woman  and 
her  physician. 

26.6 — allowed  only  In  the  case  of  rape.  Incest. 
defective  fetus,  save  the  life  of  the  mother. 
8.6 — aUowed   only   to   save   the   life   of  the 
mother 
4.4 — outlawed  In  all  cases. 

What  action  should  Congress  take  In  the 
area  of  inflation? 

15.9— enforce  firm  wage  and  price  controls. 
9.1 — place  selective  controls  on  Inflated  sec- 
tors. 

54.7— Limit  Federal  spending  and  balance 
the  Federal  budget. 

20.3 — allow  the  market  to  flow  freely  and 
find  Its  own  level. 

The  long  term  goal  of  XJS.  enei^y  inde- 
pendence wUl  require  massive  research  and 
development  of  new  power  sources.  To  fi- 
nance such,  do  you  support? 
19  2— reliance  on  the  private  sector  for  funds. 
17.6 — all-out  Federally-funded  efforts  like 
that  used  to  develop  our  space  program. 
36.1 — Joint  government -Industry  financed 
programs. 

27.1 — Federal  programs  flnanced  through 
trust  funds  from  an  excess  profits  tax  on  the 
petroleum  Industry. 


TRIBUTE  TO  STEVE  ALLEN 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  CAUroRNU 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  S.  1974 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days 
of  internal  crisis  at  home  and  unrest 
abroad,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  work  of  an  out- 
standing artist  who  has  established  a 
remarkable  list  of  achievements  dedi- 
cated to  making  life  more  pleasant  for 
his  fellowman.  This  artist  is  my  good 
friend  Steve  Allen,  and  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  name  another  person  who  can 
match  his  achievements  In  the  theater, 
television,  music,  motion  pictures,  and 
the  literary  world. 

A  tireless  worker  who  never  confines 
himself  to  one  area  of  the  arts.  Mr.  Allen 
combines  his  many  talents  and  boundless 
energy  to  produce  a  veritable  cornucopia 
of  creative  entertainment.  His  skills  as 
an  entertainer  keep  him  in  constant  de- 
mand, but  despite  the  rigors  of  his  sched- 
ule, he  continues  to  find  time  for  an  end- 
less series  of  public  sen'ice  activities. 

He  appears  as  a  guest  lecturer  at  col- 
leges and  universities  whenever  possible 
and  he  Is  an  active  participant  in  many 
charitable  and  social  events.  To  date,  he 
has  authored  no  less  than  17  books,  with 
3  more  in  preparation,  an  achievement 
that  few  writers  have  equaled.  As  a  pian- 
ist, he  has  recorded  some  40  albums, 
another  mark  that  few  of  his  peers  can 
hope  to  match.  As  a  composer,  he  has 
written  thousands  of  songs,  and  at  the 
same  time,  become  a  recognized  author- 
ity on  other  noted  composers,  such  as 
CSeorge  Gershwin.  Since  the  earlv  davs 
of  television.  Mr.  Allen  has  demonstrated 
his  creative  abilities  that  have  earned 
him  recognition  as  one  of  the  truly  cre- 
ative pioneers  of  the  medium. 

Despite  these  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments. Mr.  Allen  continues  to  be  a  still- 
developing  artist,  ever  expanding  his  tal- 
ents. During  the  summer,  he  has  toured 
theaters  across  the  country  with  his  wile. 
Jayne  Meadows,  in  three  Noel  Coward 
plays,  appearing  in  small  towns  and 
cities.  His  future  plans  extend  Into  every 
area  of  the  entertainment  spectrum. 

If  there  Is  one  bridge  between  the  tre- 
mendous spread  of  his  achievements.  It  Is 
humor.  Mr.  Allen  Is  a  consummate  artist 
In  the  varied  professional  fields,  but  the 
quality  of  humor  Is  always  present  in  his 
work. 

Should  he  confine  himself  to  the  en- 
tertainment world,  he  could  hardly  be 
criticized,  but  Mr.  Allen  has  a  sincere 
concern  for  political  partlclpatltm  as 
well.  He  never  hesitates  to  lend  active 
support  for  candidates  or  social  legis- 
lation when  he  feels  changes  are  needed. 
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He  is,  in  effect,  a  modern-day.  Renais- 
sance man  wtio  reaches  out  to  all  the 
arts.  Therefore,  it  gives  me  sincere  pleas- 
ure to  salute  this  exceptional  artist  and 
to  convey  the  tbanlcs  of  America  for  his 
many  contributions  to  our  happiness  and 
well-being. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

into  the  words  over  tlie  doorway — "equal  Jxjs- 
tlce  under  the  law." 

Presented  by  Sue  Cott,  Editorial  Associate, 
JtUy  10. 1974. 
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EARL  WARREN'S  LEGACY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Auouat  6.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  dif- 
ficult to  find  words  to  expre-^s  anew  my 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  late  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Earl  War- 
ren, and  his  innumerable  achievements 
for  the  cause  of  justice.  Where  will  we 
find  another  man  of  equal  foresight, 
equal  courage,  and  equal  hiunanlty? 

The  only  adequate  memorial  to  this 
great  man  is  to  carry  out  his  visionary 
decisions,  to  instill  meaning  in  the  words 
"equal  justice  under  the  law.**  The  man 
immortalized  by  impeachment  billboards 
and  bumper  stickers  would  care  less  for 
our  words  than  for  our  actions  in  praise 
of  him.  The  following  WCBS  editorial 
descril>es  Earl  Warren's  accomplish- 
ments and  implicates  his  unfinished 
legacy:  social  progress  and  equal  justice: 
Tht  Warren  Coobt 
The  words  "equal  Justice  under  the  law" 
are  writ  m  stone  on  the  Supreme  Court 
buUdlDg  m  Washington.  And  no  court  In  our 
time  espo'jsed  the  cause  cf  equal  Justice 
better  than  the  Supreme  Court  of  Chief  Jus- 
uce  Earl  Warren. 

It  was  the  Warren  court  that  handed  down 
the  one-man  one-vot«  decision — a  decUton 
Chief  Justice  Warren  regarded  as  Its  most 
Important  achievement.  One-man  one-vote 
meant  that  each  member  of  a  legislature  bad 
to  represent  the  same  number  of  voters. 
Sparsely  populated  rural  areas  could  no 
longer  be  represented  by  the  same  number 
of  legislators  as  densely  populated  urban 
areas.  For.  as  Chief  Justice  Warren  said. 
"Legislators  represent  people  not  trees." 

Then  There  was  the  landmark  "Brown" 
decision.  The  decision  WTltten  by  Earl  War- 
ren 20  years  ago  declared  that  racial  segre- 
gation In  public  schools  was  unconstitutional 
because  It  resulted  In  unequal  education. 
That  was  Just  the  beginning.  "Brown" 
opened  the  floodgates  for  court  decisions 
that  struck  down  racial  segregation  in  pub- 
Uc  parks,  bus  terminals,  housing,  swimming 
pools  and  other  public  faculties. 

The  Warren  Court  also  advanced  equal 
rights  for  those  accu-sed  of  crimes.  The  court 
ruled  that  every  defendant  no  matter  how 
poor  should  be  guaranteed  legal  counsel,  and 
In  the  famous  "Miranda"  case,  It  held  that 
all  persons  had  the  right  to  consult  a  lawyer 
before  they  were  questioned  by  the  police 
and  to  be  advised  of  that  right. 

These  decisions  added  up  to  a  quiet  social 
revolution  and  the  Warren  court  was  ac- 
cused of  everything  from  coddling  criminals 
to  usurping  the  powers  of  Congress.  Segre- 
gationists and  John  Blrchera  printed  up 
bumper  stickers  and  bUlboords  that  de- 
manded "impeach  Earl  Warren," 

But  the  16  years  Earl  Warren  was  chief 
Justice  resulted  in  great  social  progress  and 
during   those   years  new  life  waa   breathed 


AIR  FORCE  HONORS  WILLIAM  BER- 
LINS  KARAMURSEL  EDUCATION 
CENTER  AS  AIR  FORCE'S  BEST  IN 
1973 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  6,  1974 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Concressionai. 
Record  nn  article  from  Stars  and  Stripes 
announcing  ttiat  the  Air  Force  has  named 
the  educational  center  In  Karamursel. 
Turkey,  under  the  direction  of  William 
Berlin,  as  the  best  Air  Force  educational 
center  in  1973.  As  a  long-time  friend  of 
Mr.  Berlin,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
him  on  this  well-deserved  honor  and  wish 
him  well  In  his  new  assignment  at  the 
Misawa  Air  Base  in  Japan.  I  know  that 
he  will  bring  the  same  hard-working, 
seilous  approach  to  providing  the  best 
possible  educational  opportunities  for  the 
Air  Force  personnel  In  Japan  as  he  has 
at  the  Karamursel  Center.  The  article 
follows : 

BoNosm  EuncinoN  CtNra  Sets  High  Goal 
(By  J.  King  Cruger) 

Karami/esel,  TuaitEY. — How  docs  an  edu- 
cation center  get  to  be  the  best  of  Its  kind 
In  the  Air  Force? 

By  Innovating  and  trying  harder,  say  thoee 
In  charge  at  Karamursel  common  Deiense 
Installation's  center.  They  should  know, 
since  they  have  been  named  the  best  m  the 
Air  Force  tor  1973. 

The  base  and  the  ed  center's  staff  takes  ed- 
ucation seriously.  By  order  of  the  base  com- 
mander, everyone  reporting  to  the  base  must 
come  to  the  center  for  a  brleflng. 

"This  la  supposed  to  b«  mandatory  every- 
where In  the  Air  Ptorce,  but  about  90  .oer  cent 
of  those  we  see  have  never  had  a  thorough 
brleing."  says  WUIlam  A.  Berlin,  education 
center  director  for  the  past  six  years. 

Berlin,  who  wlU  take  over  the  education 
center  at  Misawa  Air  Base,  Japan,  believes  In 
being  aggressive  when  It  comes  to  education. 

"By  the  end  of  each  June  vte  aim  to  have 
no  non-high  school  graduates  on  this  base. 
We  Just  don't  allow  people  to  be  here  with- 
out a  high  school  diploma.  One  way  or  an- 
other, we'll  get  a  man  without  a  diploma  to 
come  In  here  and  earn  one.  We  may  have  to 
netdlo  him  and  we  may  have  to  put  a  little 
pressure  on  him.  Whatever  It  takes  we'll  do 
It,"  he  says. 

And.  do  It  they  do.  More  than  67  per  cent 
of  the  1,600  service  personnel  assigned  to  the 
trim,  little  base  south  of  Istanbul  are  en- 
rolled In  courses  they  attend  during  off -duty 
time. 

"Our  goal  Is  to  have  each  person  leave  hero 
with  at  least  two  year's  college  education  or 
the  eqiUvalent,"  says  Berlin. 

"At  the  last  lO  Inspection  there  was  no 
base  In  USAFE  within  60  percentage  points  of 
us  when  It  came  to  those  taking  courses 
through  local  education  centers."  Berlin  says. 

Besides  Berlm.  the  ed  center  staff  consists 
of  counselor  Chester  Maxweu,  who  moves  up 
to  acting  director  when  Berlin  departs  T  Sgt 
Payton  Tanner.  NCIOC,  and  Mm.  Chris  Wet- 
tie,  testing  monitor. 


In  addition  to  running  GED  and  prbi 
programs,  the  center  offers  ccurses  Icadlna 
to  undergraduate  degrees  through  the  nnl- 
verslty  of  Maryland  and  City  Colleges  of  Chi 
cago.  and  graduate  degree  programs  throush 
Arkansas  and  Wayne  State  universities 

Non-credit  lo-hour  "kitchen"  Turkiuj 
classes  are  held  four  nights  a  week  for  all 
n«wcomers. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  HJl.  16090,  AS  RE- 
PORTED. OFFERED  BY  MR.  CRANE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  XLLmom 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Tuesday,  August  6.  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Air.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  considers  H.R.  16090.  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1974,  I  will  be  prepared  to  oflfer  the  fol- 
lowing amendments: 

Amendment  to  HM.  16090.  as  Repoetcd, 
OrrrasD  ar  Mr.  Ckaki; 

Page  2,  strike  Une  13  and  all  that  foUowi 
down  througb  page  3.  Une  3,  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof: 

"(3)  no  candidate  or  authorized  commit- 
tee may  accept  contrtbutlons  from  other 
than  Individuals  or  political  party  oreanlza- 
tlons." 


Amendment  to  HJl.  18090,  as  Repoktto. 

OrratED  by  Mr.  Ceane 
Page  2.  line  16.  strike  oat  ".  eiceed  IS.OOO." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ",  exceed  •l.OOO." 


Amendment  to  H£.  16090,  as  Rbpoktid. 
Oftebo)  bt  Mb.  Ceane 

Page  4.  following  line  8,  add  the  rollowlng 
new  paragraph : 

"(7)  For  purposes  of  this  secUon.  wltb 
respect  to  a  poUtlcal  committee  which  ea- 
tabllshea,  administers,  and  solicits  contribu- 
tions to  a  separate  segregated  fund  supported 
by  payments  from  a  corporation  or  labor  or- 
ganization, as  permitted  under  Section  610. 
the  term  'contribution'  Includes  the  'fair 
market  value  of  services'  which  an  individual 
who  is  an  employee  or  member  of  such  cor- 
poration or  labor  organization,  respectively, 
provides  to  such  a  committee  for.  or  for  the 
benefit  of.  a  candidate,  or  which  such  as 
Individual  provides  to.  or  for  the  benefit  of, 
a  candidate  at  the  direction  of  such  a  com- 
mittee." 

Amendment  to  HJl.  16090  as  Repobted, 
Offered  bt  Mb.  Cbaite 

Pago  18.  Immediately  following  line  2.  add 
the  following  language: 

"Sec.  103(a).  Section  610  of  title  IS. 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  st 
the  end  of  the  second  paragraph  thereof  the 
following : 

"Provtdea  further.  That  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  money  or  anything  of  value  se- 
cured by  physical  force.  Job  discrimlnatloD, 
flnanctal  reprUals.  or  the  threat  of  force.  Job 
discrimination,  or  flnanclal  reprisals,  or  by 
dues,  fees,  or  other  monies  required  as  a 
condition  of  employment,  to  be  used  to  pay 
the  cost  of  (1)  communications  by  a  cor- 
poration to  its  stockholders  and  tbelr 
families  or  by  a  labor  organization  to  ita 
members  and  their  families  supporting  or 
opposing  any  candidate  for  any  of  the  offices 
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referred  to  in  this  section,  or  supporting  or 
opposing  any  political  party  or  political 
committee,  or  (2)  establishing,  administer- 
ing, and  soliciting  contributions  to  a  sepa- 
rate segregated  fund  to  be  utilized  for  politi- 
cal purposes  by  a  corporation  or  labor 
organization." 

Page  18.  line  3.  redesignate  Sec.  103  as  Sec. 
103(b)  by  Inserting  "(b)"  before  the  words 
"Section  611  of  title  18.". 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

INFLATION  AND  THE  CONGRESS 


AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  16090 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

or  n,uNols 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  6,  1974 
Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  House  considers  tomorrow  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments 
of  1974  I  Intend  to  offer  two  amend- 
ments. The  first  would  eliminate  cash 
contributions  and  the  second  would  pro- 
vide for  the  disclosure  of  Income  and  net 
worth.  I,  therefore,  submit  my  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

AUENDMZNT     TO     HJl.      16090,     AS     SZPORTKO, 
OrFEKED   BT    MK.   HAN1IAH«N 

Page  11.  line  10.  strike  out  "which.  In  the 
agfre-"  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
line  13.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "for  Fed- 
eral office.". 

Amendment   to    H.R.    16090,    as    Reposteo, 
Offebid  bv  Me.  Hanrahan 
Pase  47,  immediately  after  Une  e,  insert 
the  following  new  section; 

DISCLOSURE   REQUmEMENTS 

SEC.  303.  Title  IV  Of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971.  relating  to  general 
provisions,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
tliereof  the  following  new  section; 

''DISC-LOSTTRE   OF   INCOME   AND   NET   WORTU 

"Sec.  408.  (a)  Every  candidal*  for  Federal 
omcc  and  every  Individual  holding  Federal 
office  shall  transmit  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
vlsorj-  omcers  and  to  representatives  of  the 
communications  media  designated  by  the 
Board  under  subsection  (b),  not  later  than 
April  30  of  each  year,  a  statement  which  dis- 
closes— 

"(1)  the  net  worth  of  such  candidate  or 
Individual  as  of  the  close  of  the  most  recent 
calendar  year;  and 

"(2)  the  gross  income  and  taxable  income 
of  such  candidate  or  Individual  for  the  most 
recent  calendar  year,  as  Indicated  on  the  in- 
come tax  return  of  such  candidate  or  in- 
dividual required  to  be  filed  by  section  6012 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  persons  required  to  make  returns  of 
Income). 

■■<b)  The  Board  shall  publish  annnally  a 
list  of  representatives  of  the  communications 
media  In  each  congressional  district,  to- 
gether  with  a  list  or  such  representatives  to 
whom  any  candidate  for  Federal  office  and 
any  Individual  holding  Federal  oOlce  shall 
transmit  the  statement  prepared  by  such 
candidate  or  Individual  under  subsection 
(al. 

"(c)  The  Board  shaU  make  available  for 
public  Inspection  any  statement  transmitted 
to  It  under  subsection  (a) .". 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP   N-EW   TOaK 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  6.  1974 
Mr.  BINGPJAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  timely 
article  on  the  special  problems  the  cur- 
rent inflation  presents  for  the  Congress 
appeared  recently  In  the  Daily  Labor  Re- 
port published  by  the  Bureau  of  Na- 
tional Affairs,  Inc.  (BNA).  The  article. 
the  first  of  a  three-part  report  by  Ben 
Rathbun,  associate  editor  for  BNA.  fol- 
lo'As: 

I 
Paced  u-ltb  what  Is  more  and  more  re- 
^rded  as  the  country's  most  disquieting  eco- 
nomic prospect  since  the  1930s,  the  Congress 
finds  Itself  in  a  dilemma.  With  Election  Day 
less  than  three  months  away.  It  is  engaged 
in  a  sometimes  frantic  quest  for  practical 
answers  to  the  inflatton  problem.  Having 
gone  along,  with  the  overwhelming  endorse- 
ment of  the  officialdom  of  business  and  labor. 
In  the  termination  of  price  and  wage  con- 
trols and  of  the  agencies  Involved  with  ad- 
ministering the  controls.  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives now  assert  that  they  have  no 
satisfactory  answers  to  the  moet  bullying 
current  question  of  their  constituents: 
'•What  are  you  doing  about  inflation?" 

The  problem  is  compounded  by  what 
amounts  to  a  breakdown  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, particularly  on  the  Inflation  Issue, 
between  the  Congress  and  the  White  House. 
Many  In  Congress  who  yearn  for  better  re- 
sponses on  the  hustings  fla'Iy  refuse  to  sup- 
port leslslatlve  proposals  that  provide  more 
authority  to  the  White  House  on  price  and 
wage  policy.  Moreover,  their  position  I5  mild 
contrast«d  with  that  of  the  unions,  the 
dominant  Capitol  HUl  pressure  group  on 
stabilization  policy.  Unless  Richard  Nixon 
evacuates  the  White  House,  the  AFL-CIO 
is  not  likely  to  support  even  the  most  milk- 
toast  stabilization  proposals  calling  for  an 
Executive  Branch  role  in  the  process. 
*  In  effect,  labor  has  become  li:e  key  to  the 
now  doubtful  prospects  of  substantive  anii- 
Ini^atlou  legislation  In  thld  session.  However. 
if  Congress  should  approve  legislation  going 
beyond  budget  restraint  in  the  appropria- 
tions process,  the  most  likely  bill  ts  the 
Musi:le -Stanton  proposal  lor  an  Executive 
Branch  monitoring  task  force  with  no  power 
to  impose  direct  controls  on  prices  and  wages. 
However,  Congress  is  getting  good  marks 
for  its  creation  of  the  new  Senate  and  House 
budget  committees  that  make  it  more  likely, 
but  by  no  means  certain,  that  the  appro- 
priations lor  government  spending  wUV  be 
done  on  a  unified  basis,  instead  of  by  the 
current  fragmented  and  uncoordinated  ap- 
proach. Depending  upon  the  makeup  of  the 
committees  and  on  their  administration, 
their  establishment  Is  broadly  regarded  as 
an  Indispensable  first  step  toward  an  effec- 
tive national  stabilization  policy. 

Meanwhile,  the  White  House  appears  to 
have  rejected  the  advice  supported  by  the 
President's  former  chief  economic  counselor, 
George  P.  Sbultz.  the  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  by  John  T.  Dunlop,  the  ex- 
chairman  of  the  Coat  of  Living  Council,  that 
the  Inflation  crisis  demands  a  more  compre- 
hensive policy  than  reliance  on  keeping  a  lid 
on  federal  spending  (fiscal  restraint)  and 
keeping  a  lid  on  the  credit  supply  (monetary 
restraint).  Before  leaving  the  Administra- 
tion, Shultz  and  Dunlop  told  Congress  that 
flacal  Mul  monetary  restraints  are  ln4)ort&nt 
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but  not  sufficient  to  bring  prices  under  con- 
trol. 

Bhultz  and  Dtmlop  bad  supported  the  con- 
cept of  an  active  monitoring  agency  that 
would  work  on  an  industry-by- Indus  ny  ana 
on  an  agency-by-agency  basis  with  btisl- 
nes8,  labor,  and  the  government  agencies. 
The  purpose  would  be  to  open  supply  bottle- 
necks and  to  induce  other  reforms  to  ex- 
pand supplies  and  reduce  price  pressures. 
The  formula  oSers  no  immediate  prospect  of 
lower  prices  but  is  regarded  with  Increasing 
favor  at  the  Capitol  because  of  its  focus  on 
structural  and  other  fundamental  causes  of 
tnfi&tlon.  The  White  House  has  not  explicit- 
ly rejected  the  Shultz-Dunlop  approach  and 
even  has  given  It  limited  lip  service.  How- 
ever Its  actions,  particularly  when  the  Issue 
was  before  the  Senate  In  early  May.  sug- 
gested a  distinct  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  idea. 

Becatise  of  the  congressional -White  Houss 
stalemate,  the  dominant  view  in  Congreaa 
is  the  constructive  policy  progress  on  Infla- 
tion must  await  the  resolution  of  the  cur- 
rent Impeachment  proceedings. 

SUARCT'S    COKSENStrS 

The  above  are  some  of  the  major  points 
that  emerged  in  a  series  of  BNA  interviews 
on  what  has  been  happening  and  what  may 
happen  with  government  policy  In  Inflation. 
The  stun  of  the  comments  of  Administra- 
tion offlclals,  senators,  representatives  and 
Capitol  Hill  staff  members,  government  and 
private  economists,  and  business  and  union 
leaders  and  their  counselors  aZso  might  be 
illustrated  by  a  Capitol  anecdote. 

This  spring  when  the  Congress  was  con- 
sidering the  extension  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act.  Arnold  Mayer,  the  rcapected 
lobbyist  for  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters, 
greeted  a  Senate  lobbyist  for  the  White 
House  In  this  Jocular  fashion:  "Well,  what's 
the  unchanged  White  House  position  today?" 
The  White  House  emissary's  tongue -In -cheek 
answer  was  this:  "The  unchanged  White 
House  position  for  today  Is  that  we  are  firm- 
ly woffling." 

The  BNA  Interviews  suggest  that  "firmly 
wafUng"  Is  an  appropriate  phrase  for  the  ap- 
proach of  both  the  White  House  and  the 
Congress  In  the  last  six  months.  They  Indi- 
cate that  something  akin  to  policy  stagna- 
tion on  Inflation  was  the  dominant  condi- 
tion at  both  the  Capital  and  at  1600  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 

THI    &tn.LEN    BECOME    BCITTtKOUS 

However,  during  the  past  several  weeks, 
both  the  White  House  and  the  Congress  have 
shown  more  surface  signs  of  mounting  a 
more  vigorous  search  lor  answers  to  the 
critical  questions  posed  by  the  country's 
price  and  Interest  rate  surge.  The  shifting 
mood  at  the  Capitol  began  to  manifest  itself 
after  members  returned  from  July  4tb  recess 
visits  to  the  districts.  The  climate  back  home 
was  described  by  a  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee staff  expert,  quoting  the  late  Herman 
Hickman,  the  Tale  football  coach,  as  chang- 
ing "from  sullen  to  mutinous."  Senator 
Lawton  Chiles  (D-Fla.i  reported  at  a  July 
19  conference  that  he  and  other  senators 
found  that  "our  people  are  in  a  state  of  near 
panic  over  Inflation."  The  July  23  call  of  & 
group  of  con.wrvfttive  and  noractlvlst  sena- 
tors headed  by  Dewey  Bortlett  <R-Oiaa)  for 
a  White  Hou«e  conference  on  the  price  crisis 
also  signalled  the  rising  concern  of  their 
constituents.  Key  staff  memt>ers  also  began 
to  be  sounded  out  by  leading  Democratic 
Senators  about  an  early  initiative  for  estab- 
lishing an  antl-lnflatloD  agency. 

In  the  House,  Its  stronger  recent  antipathy 
to  controls,  monitoring  or  review  board  meas- 
ures, continued  to  be  marked.  Although 
aware  that  no  effective  policy  response  ca- 
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p»ble  of  !itl«fylng  the  troubled  voters  la  st 
band,  numerous  Congressmen  mdlcsted  th»t 
the  mounting  pre&sures  on  them  "to  do 
something"  might  force  some  sort  of  Demo- 
cratic legislative  Initiative  during  the  next 
two  months. 

The  pressure  on  Congress  also  was  raised 
when  Arthur  P.  Burns,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  chairman.  In  effect  chlded  It  on  July  30 
for  a  do-nothing  attitude  this  spring  and 
called  for  the  reestabllshment  of  the  Cost  of 
Uvlng  Council,  Including  the  Construction 
Industry  StsbUlzatlon  Committee 

BRONX    CHXXSS    FOR    COKTROLS 

In  the  picture  at  the  Capitol,  the  major 
unrebutted  proposition  is  the  absence  of  sig- 
nificant support  for  the  relmposlllon  of  price 
and  wage  controls  proposed  by  Senate  Major- 
ity Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont)  and  by 
the  House's  most  influential  economic  policy 
leader.  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Chairman 
WUbur  Mills  (D-Ark) .  Despite  their  consider- 
able clout  with  their  colleagues,  recent  pro- 
posals by  Mansfield  and  Mills  "sanlt  like  Iron 
balls,"  according  to  a  Congressional  observer. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  most  likely  sup- 
porters or  emergency  controls  like  the  Demo- 
crats' Shadow  Cabinet  economists,  who  have 
been  advising  House  Speaker  Carl  Albert 
(D-Okla.l  on  anti-inflation  policy,  declared 
In  their  mid-July  sutement  that  "an  early 
return  to  controls  Is  Impossible  alter  the  re- 
cent  unhappy  experience."  The  Albert  panel 
Included  its  chairman.  Otto  Eckstein  of 
Harvard  University,  as  well  as  Arthur  Okun 
of  the  Brookings  Institution,  Walter  w  Hel- 
ler of  the  Dmversltj  of  Minnesota  and  the 
SaOonal  city  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  and 
Leon  Keyserllng,  a  consulting  economist  In 
Wsshtogton.  All  are  former  chairmen  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under  Demo- 
cratic  Presidents. 

The  President  added  his  voice  to  the  cur- 
rent anti-controls  chorus  with  his  July  25 
speech  asserting  his  repudUtion  of  "the  dis- 
credited patent  medicine  of  wage  and  price 
controls." 


A    BET   ON    NO-ACnoJV   ON   THE    HILL 

Although  the  pressures  are  building  at  the 
Capitol,  the  current  skepticism  about  what 
might  happen  was  summed  up  m  this  com- 
ment from  a  senior  staff  advisor  to  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee:  "Congress  will  be 
writhing,  snorting,  heaving,  hufflng  and 
puffing  right  up  to  Election  Day,  but  I  doubt 
that  we-u  come  up  with  any  kind  of  antl- 
Inflation  agency  unless  the  Fords  move  Into 
the  White  House."  Among  tbe  reasons  for 
the  current  consensus  that  no  decisive  ac- 
tion wUl  be  approved  by  the  current  Con- 
gress are  these: 

A  measure  that  is  more  than  a  Band-Aid 
must  involve  wage  restraint  and  would  come 
when  labor  is  engaging  In  a  "catch-up"  op- 
eration. A  powerful  and  controls-minded 
Northern  Democratic  Senator  said:  "I  can't 
see  Congress  taking  on  labor  during  an  elec- 
tion year  campaign." 

Con^essmen  and  lobbyists,  particularly 
the  union  representatives  at  the  Capitol  also 
stress  that  the  Watergate  Issue  had  given 
the  Democrats  such  a  lead  In  the  fall  elec- 
tions that  the  pressure  for  substantive  moves 
on  U'JIatlon,  outside  of  action  on  appropria- 
tions bills  or  Individual  social  programs,  hod 
dropped  dramtically.  APU-CIO  and  DAW 
lobbyists  insisted  that  the  Democrats  will 
gam  markedly  at  the  polls  in  the  fall  elec- 
tions because  of  the  Impact  of  Watergate 
A  UAW  BDOtesman  said:  "U  the  Democrats 
weren't  in  such  good  shape  because  of 
Watergate,  they  would  have  to  make  another 
run  at  inflation  on  the  floor  Just  to  show 
their  good  faith.  They  may  still  do  Just  that 
but  Watergate  has  made  It  a  lot  easier  to 
duck  that  one." 

A  spokesman  for  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee said  that  "labor  is  the  key  to  any 
Bcllon"  to  be  taken  on  an  antl-lnflatlon 
agency  in  this  session.  The  AFI,-CIO'a  »ttl- 
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tude  is  that  labor  wants  no  added  stabUiza- 
lion  authority  given  to  the  White  House 
while  President  Nixon  remains  in  office.  As 
an  AFL-CIO  spokesman  put  it:  "Right  now, 
either  controls  or  a  monitoring  agency  Is  out 
as  far  as  we're  concerned.  We  can't  trust 
these  bastards."  This  attitude  also  is  shared 
by  many  Democrats  at  the  Capitol  although 
It  has  been  little  discussed  In  public  forums. 
The  chances  of  price  and  wage  legislation 
In  the  Senate  also  wlU  be  conditioned  by  the 
impeachment  schedule  as  well  as  by  the 
Senate's  estimate  of  the  prospects  for  con- 
viction. If  the  House  were  to  Impeach  the 
President,  the  Senate  Is  expected  to  go  on  an 
intensive  "trial"  schedule  leaving  no  time 
for  debate  except  for  appropriations  or  emer- 
gency Issues. 

Majority  Leader  Mansfield  said  on  July 
23rd  that  all  committee  sessions  would  be 
cancelled  during  the  Impeachment  trial  so 
that  "every  Setiator  can  be  in  bis  seat." 
He  explained  that  the  "normal  workload 
would  go  by  the  wayside"  except  for  recessing 
for  "an  hour  or  so"  to  keep  the  appropria- 
tions bills  moving  or  to  handle  special  legis- 
lation. 

However,  key  Senators  have  Indicated  that 
the  forces  for  action  on  inflation  may  be 
strong  enough  by  September  to  shove  a  bill 
onto  the  floor.  This  would  depend  In  part  on 
whether  the  leadership  were  persuaded  that 
this  would  not  be  what  Senator  Stevenson 
iD-ni)  called  "an  exercise  In  futiuty."  For 
example.  If  the  House  were  to  vote  Impeach- 
ment by  a  decisive  margin,  this  might  make 
a  Senate  vote  for  conviction  of  the  Presi- 
dent more  likely.  Such  a  situation  might 
Improve  the  odds  on  the  Senate's  passing 
legislation  for  a  monitoring  agency  with  no 
control  power,  for  example.  The  prospects  of 
a  new  President  would  help  dissipate  current 
Senate  Inhibitions  against  giving  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  authority  to  run  a  monitoring 
or  review  board  operation. 

A    BENEWED   LOOK   AT    UONTTOBtNO 

The  Muskie  amendment  calls  for  a  moni- 
toring agency  with  no  direct  or  sfondby  eon- 
trob  authority.  Such  an  amendment  waa 
narrowly  defeated  In  the  Senate  In  early 
May  after  being  approved  on  a  preliminary 
vote.  On  the  House  side,  a  comparable  bill 
Introduced  by  Representative  J.  WUllam 
Stanton  (R-Ohlo)  was  knocked  down 
quickly  In  the  Banking  Committee. 

The  Muskie  amendment  empowered  the 
monitoring  agency  to  focus  on  specific  in- 
dustries with  key  supply  shortages.  With 
an  Industry-by-lndustry  approach,  the 
agency  would  work  with  business  and  some- 
times with  union  officials  to  deal  with  the 
problems  ia  rickety  collective  bargaining 
structure:  imder-capltallEatlon;  financing 
problems  aggravated  by  the  government's 
environmental  compliance  policy:  or  other 
problems  peculiar  to  the  Industry).  The 
agency  also  would  conduct  a  continuing  re- 
view of  major  governmental  buying  pro- 
grams so  that  their  Impact  on  overall  con- 
sumer and  wholesale  prices  would  be  taken 
Into  account  along  with  a  department  or  bu- 
reau's more  parochial  concern  with  Its  Im- 
mediate constituents.  The  agency  also  would 
have  the  power  to  put  the  spotlight  on  con- 
troversial wage  and  price  decisions  by  hold- 
ing hearings  and  calling  for  detailed  data. 

As  described  by  last  spring  by  Its  princi- 
pal sponsors,  Sbultz  and  Dunlop,  It  would  be 
"on  operatUmcl  agency."  It  was  not  seen  aa 
an  organisation  confined  to  collecting  data 
and  Issuing  periodic  accounts  of  what  had 
happened  In  the  past.  Its  mission  would  be 
to  spot  and  Influence  policy  decisions  to 
come. 

However,  congressional  observers  think 
the  monitoring  agency  lacks  "sex  appeal" 
as  an  election-year  action  program.  Its  re- 
garded as  offering  no  "here-and-now"  relief 
to  the  voters.  As  Representative  Bill  Frenzel 
(R-Mltm.l.  a  Banking  Committee  member 
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said:  "Passage  of  a  monitoring  bill  could 
merely  show  that  we're  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  problem.  It  would  be  an. 
other  arrow  In  the  quiver." 

THE  AGENDA  OF  AL'TEENATTVES 

Among  the  other  proposals  that  may  set 
serious  attention  on  the  Hill  are  these: 

A  price  and  wage  review  board  which 
could  ask  private  or  pubuc  parties  to  defer 
crucial  wage  or  price  decisions  for  20  to  4S 
days  while  the  board  or  Its  designated  pantl 
held  hearings  or  otherwise  looked  Into  the 
decision's  Impact  on  prices. 

A  proposal  for  selective  controls  exercised 
by  the  White  House  with  congressional  over- 
sight.  Under  this  standby  control  legislation 
whenever  the  President  Invoked  his  author^ 
Ity  to  apply  controls  to  a  given  product  or 
Industry.  Congress  could  veto  the  action  by 
concurrent  resolution.  FRB  Chairman  Burns 
also  has  proposed  that  Congress  review  any 
such  grant  of  authority  every  three  to  six 
months  to  determine  how  It  Is  being  used  or 
not  used,  and  whether  It  should  be  extended 
for  another  brief  period. 

The  proposal  by  Representative  Jona- 
than B,  Bingham  (D-NT).  who — like  tlu 
President — served  briefly  In  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  to  give  Congress  the  power 
under  a  standby  controls  measure  to  Impose 
selective  controls  by  lu  own  action  "when 
the  President  falls  to  act  to  achieve  the 
(.stabilization J  targets."  This  "novel"  proce- 
dure, contained  In  a  broader  bill  (B.R.  uiasi 
with  17  co-sponsors,  might  be  necessary 
"where,  as  tn  the  present  situation,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  proven  Incapable  of  ad- 
ministering controls  in  an  equitable  man- 
ner," Bingham  noted. 

A  very  detailed  stabuizatlon  bill.  Includ- 
ing controls  on  raw  food  products,  exports. 
Interest  and  rents  as  well  as  on  wage.i  and 
prices.  This  approach  reflects  the  yearnlni 
among  the  Democratic  congressional  leader- 
ship for  a  bill  acceptable  to  labor,  particu- 
larly In  a  campaign  year  when  real  spend- 
able earnings  are  lagging.  The  hope  would 
be  to  quiet  labor's  fears  that  it  could  not  get 
a  fair  shake  under  Administration  control- 
lers. This  approach  h,is  received  the  informal 
support  of  of  AFL-<;iO  Secretary-Treasurer 
Lane  Klrkland. 

However,  the  Idea  evokes  strong  skepticism 
at  the  Capitol  even  among  strong  AFL-CIO 
supporters.  Robert  o.  Hams,  a  legislative  ad- 
viser of  Senator  Eagleton  (D-Mo.)  reflected 
this  view  In  his  comment:  "That  Just  stuff 
and  such.  There's  never  been  a  program  that 
Congress  wrote  that  didn't  have  to  be  spelled 
out  by  the  Executive  Branch."  He  added: 
"As  a  practical  matter,  we  CBn"t  say  to  the 
Executive:  "You  have  to  take  our  words 
literally  and  not  change  them  one  whit.'"' 
John  Dunlop  also  has  pointed  to  the  tend- 
ency for  detaUed  stabilization  legislation  10 
get  overladen  with  special-interest  amend- 
mente.  Oeorge  Shultz  also  recalled  how 
President  Barry  8.  Truman  "vetoed  [one]  . . . 
version  of  an  economic  stabilization  set 
simply  because  It  had  gotten  loaded  up  with 
so  many  things  that  he  thought  It  was  un- 
workable." 

The  concern  with  labor's  "loss"  position 
under  controls  also  Is  indicated  In  the  pro- 
posal of  Representative  Brock  Adams  (D- 
Wash.)  for  an  Independent  federal  agency, 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Board,  with  the 
power  to  impose  controls  on  prices  but  ntit 
wages  (HJt.  14436).  Adams  said:  "It  Is  my 
hope  that.  In  limiting  the  scope  of  the  bill 
to  the  direct  control  of  prices  and  not  wages, 
wo  can  strengthen  the  collective  bargaining 
process."  He  added  that  the  InabUlty  of  In- 
dustry automatically  to  pass  on  wage  la- 
creases  as  higher  pMces  should  serve  as  "a 
restraining  Influence  on  huge  wage  Increases 
which  could  flre  Inflation." 

REtJSS   PROPOSALS 

A  congressional  antl-lnflatlon  policy  with 
a  more  practical   chance  of  adoption  than 
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pending  antl-lnflatlon  agency  bills  has  been 
pushed  by  Representative  Reuss.  one  of  the 
most  potent  House  Banking  Committee  mem- 
bers. As  he  put  It  In  an  Interview;  "with 
controls  gone  for  a  year  or  more  at  least, 
something  must  be  done  for  the  average  em- 
ployee who  has  taken  a  royal  diddling."  His 
recommendatloiut  may  be  closer  to  a  con- 
sensus on  Democratic  Party  policy  on  In- 
oomas  policy  than  most  other  bills  now 
pending.  They  mvolve  the  following  features: 
Adoption  of  "an  essentially  neutral  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy."  This  means  fighting 
Inflation  and  recession  "by  how  we  spend  our 
money  rather  than  by  how  much  we  spend."' 
Beuss  noted. 

Tax  relief  for  low  and  modest-Income 
families  that  would  take  the  form  of  lower 
payroll  taxes,  higher  standard  Income-tax 
deductions,  or  conversion  of  the  personal  In- 
come-tax deduction  Into  a  tax  credit.  Reuss's 
wryly-put  notion  would  be  to  provide  relief 
to  the  average  employee  "without  helping  J. 
Paul  Octty  any  further."'  Reuss  noted  that 
"roughly  «JD  billion  has  been  shifted"  from 
the  lower  brackets  to  "the  highest  Income 
families"  since  1968. 

A  "social  contract,"  Including  this  tax 
relief,  under  which  the  employees  would 
agree  through  their  unions  "not  to  ask  for 
the  moon"  in  contract  negotiations.  The 
"social  contract"  notion,  rejected  as  imprac- 
tical by  FRB  Governor  H.  C.  Walllch  and 
others,  is  similar  to  proposals  advanced  by 
Economists  James  Tobln  of  Yale  and  George 
Perry  of  Brookings. 

Reshuffling  the  President's  spending  priori- 
ties by  ""trimming  the  defense  budget,  and 
boosting  public  service  employment,  trans- 
portation, and  housing." 

Selective  credit  allocation  for  housing 
mass  transit,  etc. 

Curbing  the  lending  policies  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  other  CS.  agencies  that 
have  an  Inflationary  impact  on  domestic 
prices.  For  example.  Reuss  took  exception  to 
a  highly  •  favorable  CCC-adminlstered  M5 
million  15-year  loan  to  Iran  for  buying  TJ.S- 
wheat  in  1973.  There  was  no  good  rejson,  he 
said,  to  favor  "oil-rich  Iran"  in  the  first  place 
More  importantly,  the  deal  would  drive  up 
wheat  prices  for  the  American  consumer  As 
Eeuss  put  it:  "WhUe  the  Iranians  gouge  the 
Americans  on  oil,  the  CCC  gouges  the 
Americans  on  wheat.  With  our  wheat  dis- 
sipated .  .  .  bread  prices  here  rise  .  .  .  And, 
of  course,  the  taxpayers  pay  for  the  (CCC 
loan  J  program." 

Reuss  was  among  the  Democrats  behind 
the  move  to  get  a  reluctant  Speaker  Albert 
to  seek  advice  on  Incomes  policy  from  the 
pane]  of  economists  headed  by  Otto  Eck- 
stein of  Harvard.  The  panel's  recommenda- 
tions are  similar  In  important  respects  to 
the  a'oove  proposals  presented  earlier  by 
Reuss.  The  tax  relief  (but  not  the  "social 
contract"  concept  1  and  the  selective  credit 
Bliocatlons  lor  housing,  mass  transit  and 
other  predominantly  antl-lnflatlon  programs 
also  were  included  in  the  Democrats'  July  31 
response  to  the  President's  July  25  address  on 
the  inflation  Issue.  The  Democratic  spokes- 
man. Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  (Tex.l  also  en- 
dorsed a  wage  and  price  task  force  along  the 
lines  of  the  Muskte-Stanton  bills. 

A  dissenting  member  of  the  Eckstein  group. 
Harvard  Professor  J.  K.  Galbralth,  taunted 
nli  colleagues  for  falling  to  oBer  snythmg 
significantly  dMerent  from  the  White  House 
formulas  of  budget  cuts  and  tight  credit  A 
statement  by  Galbralth  and  economist 
Robert  Lekachman  said  the  prescriptions 
presented  to  the  Rouse  by  the  Eckstein 
froup  provided  "nothing"  in  the  way  of 
■remedies."  As  the  Galbralth-Lekachman 
emiement  put  It:  ".  .  .  at  most,  there  are 
prayer  and  hopeful  prediction,  both  of  which 
the  Administration  has  already  exploited  to 
the  full," 
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Tuesday,  August  6,  1974 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  do 
many  of  the  Hou.se  committees,  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee  has, 
so  to  speak,  its  own  "constituency,"  com- 
posed of  security  groups  In  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  During  this  past 
Spring,  I  have  placed  in  the  Conghes- 
siONAi  RECoitD  the  endorsements  and 
resolutions  of  a  few  such  organizations 
who  have  supported  msc.  its  appropri- 
ations, and  its  continuance  as  a  viable, 
permanent  standing  Committee  of  the 
House. 

Today  I  wish  to  place  on  the  public 
record  the  unsolicited  comments  of  a 
small  selection  of  corporation  and  Indus- 
trial executives  from  among  the  hun- 
dreds who  have  written  to  the  committee 
requesting  copies  of  Its  hearings  and 
studies  on  the  revolutionary  antics  of 
New  Left  terrorists.  These  comments.  I 
believe,  will  speak  for  themselves.  Tol- 
lowing  those  win  be  a  few  similar  quota- 
tions from  several  Government  officials 
whose  remarks  are  also  very  gratifying, 
indicating  as  they  do  that  HISC  s  publi- 
cations are  serving  a  worthwhile  and 
useful  purpose : 

INDIJSrBIAL    COMMENTS 

Prom  a  major  paint  manufacturer  In 
Olilo; 

1  appreciate  your  kindness  In  sending  me 
copies  of  the  Committee's  publications.  I  am 
very  much  Interested  and  hope  that  I  may 
receive  other  publications  In  the  near  future. 

Prom  a  large  steel  company  In  Penn- 
sylvania: 

Tou  can  be  sure  that  I  wUl  not  only  read 
them  (HISC's  publications)  with  Interest 
but  will  also  see  that  they  get  to  the  atten- 
tion of  other  Interested  people  In  our  com- 
pany. 

Prom  a  major  manufacturer  of  auto- 
mation equipment  in  Minnesota: 

I  regard  the  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity as  an  essential  means  of  spotUghtlog 
activities  of  groups  which  would  prefer  to 
work  In  the  dark  but  warrant  scrutiny. 

From  a  major  manufacturer  of  electri- 
cal control  apparatus  in  New  York: 

The  Committee  Is  a  valuable  asset  to  us  In 
the  Industrial  Security  field. 

Prom  a  top  designer  and  manufac- 
turer of  aircraft  and  missiles  in  Cali- 
fornia: 

These  reports  will  be  Invaluable  to  ui  In 
our  educational  programs  aimed  at  enhanc- 
ing our  Defen'ie  Security  efforts  through  se- 
curity awareness  and  consciousness. 

We  should  be  most  grateful  If  I  might 
obtain  three  more  copies  of  each  for  use  In 
other  divisions  of  this  corporation. 


Prom  a  leading  producer  of  pharma- 
ceuticals in  New  Jersey: 

The  study  (BlSC's  study  on  PoUtlcal  Kid- 
nappings) would  be  of  Interest  to  a  niunber 
of  my  counterparts  In  corporate  security  po- 
sitions In  Industry.  I  would  appreciate  your 
sending  me  six  additional  copies  which  I 
could  then  make  available  to  them. 
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Prom  a  major  producer  of  aviation, 
automotive,  and  electronic  products  in 
MIcliigan ; 

I  received  with  sincere  Interest  the  publl- 
caUon  on  the  subject  of  Industrial  esploiuge. 
I  have  tried  over  the  years  to  keep  In  touch 
with  and  support  the  activities  of  not  only 
your  committee  but  the  old  committee  under 
the  title  of  "The  Committee  on  Un-Amencan 
Activities".  My  best  wishes  for  your  con- 
tinued success. 

From  a  leading  producer  of  lumber 
and  paper  products  in  Iowa: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  sending  me  the 
publications.  ...  I  found  these  to  be  very 
Informative  and  Interesting. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  be  placed  on 
your  roslling  list  for  future  publications. 

Prom  a  major  m."uiufacturer  of  food 
products  in  Ohio: 

We  feel  (your)  publication  may  be  useful 
as  Information  to  our  security  program. 

Prom  a  communications  corporation  in 
Missouri: 

We  sincerely  appreciate  your  service  lo  the 
public  In  these  matters  (of  HISC's  publica- 
tions). 

Prom  a  multinational  corporation 
which  manufactures  weapons  control 
systems,  navigational  equipment,  and 
business  machines  in  New  York: 

I  am  appalled  that  our  legislators  expend 
any  tune  in  listening  to  and  evaluating  over 
and  over  again  the  attempts  ...  to  scuttle 
what  I  believe  is  not  only  an  extremely  com- 
petent and  eJDclent  fact-gathering  vehicle 
to  assist  our  legislators,  but  also  an  excel- 
lent medium  for  information  to  the  various 
intelligence  groups  in  goverrmient  and  con- 
tractors performing  on  high-level  classlfled 
work. 

All  of  the  security  officers,  and  I,  have 
found  the  findings  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
temal  Security  have  helped  Immensely  In 
conducting  good,  classified  security  pro- 
grams. I  know  I  can  also  speak  for  my  con- 
temporaries In  and  out  of  government 
service. 

From  a  major  public  utility  in  the 
Midwest: 

I  have  fallowed  the  work  of  HCIS  and  Its 
predecessor,  the  HCDA  for  over  ten  years. 
Their  publications  have  been  enlightening 
to  me  and  Important  to  the  protection  of  the 
finest  system  of  government  m  the  world. 
Their  efforts  have  been  wcU  directed  and 
fruitful  and  they  serve  a  need  which  Is  as 
Important  now  as  ever  before, 

Rxim  a  large  corporation  in  New 
Jersey : 

I  am  convinced  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  has  performed  a  serv- 
ice to  the  country  and  do  not  see  how  any 
freedom  loving,  patriotic  American  could 
help  but  share  my  view  that  the  only  repres- 
sion this  committee  Is  engaged  m  Involves 
those  elements  who  are  working  extremely 
hard  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  very 
foundations  of  this  republic.  In  short,  I  feel 
very  strongly  thst  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  performs  a  worthwhile  and 
essential  function,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  all  of  our  Institutions  and  principles 
are  under  attack  from  .s-)  many  directions. 
Please  be  assured  that  this  letter  represents 
not  only  my  views  but  very  similar  views 
held  by  numerous  ol  my  friends  and  asso- 
ciates. .  .  . 

Prom  a  multinational.  "West  Coast  cor- 
poration which  specializes  in  business. 
defense,  and  marine  systems: 
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Th«  publications  of  the  HCIS  provide  re- 
liable and  useful  reference  data  for  Indlvld- 
tials  and  organizations  with  responalbiutles 
la  the  fleld  of  National  Security. 

In  my  opinion,  the  HCIS  Is  making  an  Im- 
portant contribution  to  National  Security 
and  Its  activities  should  receive  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  Congress. 

From  a  large  manufacturer  of  photo- 
graphic equipment  In  the  East: 

I  read  with  particular  Interest,  the  study 
on  the  Symblonese  Liberation  Army  and  .  .  . 
on  Political  Kidnappings.  19B8-73,  In  that 
they  relate  to  the  concern  of  all  Industrial 
Security  people  regarding  possible  hostage 
situations. 

Prom  a  national  industrial  service  as- 
sociation : 

Continued  discussions  among  the  mem- 
bers of  our  group  bring  out  the  unanimous 
belief  that  the  woric  of  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  is  absolutely  essential 
for  the  well-being  of  this  country.  A  prime 
example,  the  Symblonese  Liberation  Army 
(SBA)  and  the  kidnapping  of  Mr.  Hearst's 
daughter.  .  .  . 

Prom  a  private  industrial  training  fa- 
cility in  New  England: 

Tlie  Academy  trains  students  for  the  flelds 
of  RctoU  and  Industrial  Security  and  this 
volume  (a  committee  publication)  would 
assist  our  staff  of  instructors  In  this  vltai 
area  of  security.  If  it  Is  at  aU  possible  to 
secure  a  few  additional  copies  of  our  stu- 
dents' library,  we  will  be  ever  grateful. 
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Personnel  of  the  .  .  .  staff  have  read 
these  publications  and  find  them  interesting 
and  informative. 

I  am  very  interested  in  obtaining  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  publications  you  sent  to 
me  for  use  at  our  training.  .  .  . 

Prom  a  U.S.  Naval  facility: 

As  the  Security  and  Safety  Division 
Head  .  .  ..  tlw  subject  of  industrial  espio- 
nage is  of  great  Interest  to  me. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  forward 
a  copy  of  this  publication  entitled,  "Conduct 
of  Espionage  Within  the  U.S.  by  Agents  of 
Foreign  Communist  Governments". 

Prom  the  director  of  a  county  civil  de- 
fense unit  in  the  Southwest: 

I  would  appreciate  a  copy  (of  a  committee 
publication)  to  assist  us  in  our  industrial 
Coordination  Program. 
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SEXIST      AIRLINE     ADVERTISING 

THE  FIGHT  OP  THE  ASSOCIATION 
OP  FLIGHT  ATTENDANTS' 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or   NEW   TOOK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


From  a  supporter  in  Palo  Alto.  Calif.: 
In  these  days  of  violent  revolutionary  ac- 
tlvlty  within  the  United  States  ....  I  flrmly 
believe  that  It  Is  extremely  Important  that 
accurate,  factual  information  concerning 
violence  oriented  revolutionary  groups  a&d 
Individuals  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  and  of  course  to  Con- 
gress Itself.  .  .  . 

Without  this  Committee  the  public  would 
have  no  way  of  obtaining  a  true  picture  of 
the  situation,  nor.  do  I  believe,  would  Con- 
gress. 

COVEnNMENTAL   COMMENTS 

Prom  a  security  specialist  at  a  mlssUe 
facility  in  the  Southwest: 

Any  and  oil  material  on  Internal  security 
of  the  United  Slates  would  be  appreciat- 
ed. ..  .  The  Information  you  send  helps  to 
keep  me  informed  on  security  matters. 

Prom  a  security  facUitv  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army: 

Think  you  for  .  .  .  forwarding  to  me 
twelve  copies  of  "Conduct  of  Espionage  With- 
in the  United  States ".  I  have  distributed 
them  to  our  fleld  locations,  where  they  have 
been  well  received. 

There  has  also  Iwen  Interest  expressed  In 
the  Committee's  .  .  "Annual  Report"  and 
In  "American  Maoists:  The  Revolutionary 
Union.  The  Venceremos  Organization." 

This  headquarters  has  responsibility  for 
directing  the  conduct  of  physical  security 
and  emergency  preparedne.is  .surveys  of  those 
industrial  facilities  .  .  .  essential  to  moblii- 
zstlon  programs  or  military  operations  In- 
formation  such  as  that  contained  In  the 
above  documente  is  frequently  sought  after 
by  Industry. 

From  another  security  facility  of  the 
Army  in  the  Southeast: 

We  would  appreciate  four  copies  of  thai 
publication  for  Instructor  use. 

Prom  a  nonmllltary.  Government 
agency : 


Tuesday,  August  6.  1974 
Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gus  Tyler, 
the  assistant  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union, 
and  a  nationally  syndicated  columnist, 
recently  wrote  a  column  on  the  attempts 
of  the  Association  of  Flight  Attendants' 
to  fight  against  sexist  airline  advertis- 
ing. 

The  AFA,  the  union  of  airline  stewards 
and  stewardesses,  is  challenging  some  of 
the  existing  ad  campaigns  and  some  of 
the  proposed  campaigns.  They  claim,  and 
I  agree,  that  the  advertisements  are  de- 
grading, di.sgraceful,  and  discriminatory, 
Kathy  Rueck,  president  of  AFA.  quite 
rightly  states  that  the  primary  mission 
of  the  flight  attendants  is  the  safety  of 
the  passengers  and  nothing  else. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  AFA  In 
this  campaign  and  in  their  other  efforts. 
I  insert  Mr.  Tyler's  column  and  com- 
mend It  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Stewabdesses  Are  Not  Hasem  Obls 
(By  Ous  Tyler) 
What  are  the  fantasies  tliat  flit  through 
the  mind  of  a  red-blooded  American  male 
executive  as  he  floats  above  the  clouds  in  a 
purring  super-Jet?  A  reliable  source  relates 
the  following: 

The  plane  Is  a  magic  carpet  that  trans- 
ports him  to  other  times  and  climes.  Those 
lithe  young  things  that  smile  and  slither, 
tending  to  his  tastes  and  feeding  his  fancies. 
are  his  odalisques.  The  cabin  Is  his  harem. 
And  he.  m  his  vainglory,  is  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey. 

My  "reliable  source"  is  Madison  Avenue 

maker  of  moods  and  manipulator  of  man's 
madness.  Why  else  would  they  concoct  a  slo- 
gan like;  "Ply  me.  I'm  Barbara?" 

The  appeal  is  obviously  to  male  prurience 
Otherwise,  why  not,  "Ply  me,  I'm  Robert." 
ActuaUy  and  factually,  this  latter  slogan 
makes  more  sense.  The  pilots  are  men — not 
women. 

The  Madison  Avenue  reading  of  the  mole 
mentality  must  be  accurate  because  the  air 
line  agency  Is  about  to  carry  Its  sex  appeal 
one  step  further.  The  proposed  new  slogan 


is  to  read:   "I'm  going  to  fly  you  like  you'n 
never  been  flown  before." 

Tills  Is  carrying  things  too  for,  says  tlis 
AssocUtlon  of  Plight  Attendants,  the  union 
of  airline  stewards  and  stewardesses.  Ap. 
parently  there  are  some  people  who  take  this 
advertising  seriously.  They  choose  the  pui). 
lldzed  airline  because  they  do  iMlleve  tliat 
their  ticket  to  wherever  Is  really  a  passage 
to  a  fabled  land  where  they  will  be  the 
harem  master. 

The  president  of  the  flight  attendants 
union.  Kelly  Rueck,  proclaims  that  APA  la 
"ready  to  take  aU  appropriate  actions,  in. 
eluding  lawsuits  if  necessary,  to  lialt  the 
spread  of  these  disgraceful  and  discrimina- 
tory campaigns  .  .  .  This  is  outright  sex- 
selling  and  It's  degrading." 

Flight  attendants  are  messengers  of  mercy 
and  not  geisha  girls.  "According  to  federal 
law.  flight  attendants  have  but  one  prlau 
mission  abroad  airliners — to  insure  the  safe- 
ty of  their  passengers  In  the  event  of  on 
emergency.  Further  we  take  great  pride  In 
both  our  personal  professionalism  and  tlit 
quality  of  our  Inflight  service. 

"If  sex-oriented  campaigns  are  designed  to 
lure  pa.ssengers  by  suggesting  they  will  get 
anything  more  than  safe,  courteous  service 
the  airlines  are  not  being  honest  with  the 
public." 

Perhaps,  some  overexpectant  male  might 
sue  the  line  for  breach  of  promise.  But,  bs- 
slcaUy,  the  union  Is  defending  Its  dues-pay. 
ing  members  against  the  hvperstlmulated 
attentions  of  those  transported  passengers 
who  see  In  the  airline  ad  a  Ucense  for  the 
licentious.  Peddling  booze.  Juggling  trayi, 
caring  for  kids,  aiding  the  elderly,  calming 
the  panicky,  ordering  the  disorderly,  medi- 
cating the  sickly,  checking  the  unbelted,  stor- 
ing  the  baggage,  and  answering  the  unan- 
swerable about  weather  are  chores  enougli 
without  having  to  massage  the  aching  ego  of 
some  misled  male. 

While  the  AFA  is  fighting  for  itself.  It  Is 
also  making  a  bigger  point:  There  are  pub- 
licly  useful  professions  for  women  that  >n 
totally  unconnected  witli  the  world's  oldest 
profession. 
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MEDICAL   CARE   FOR    ALLIED  VET- 
ERANS OP  WORLD  WARS  I  AND  H 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or   NEW    TOOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  6,  1974 

Mr.  GILiaAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  passed  HJl.  13377,  by  a  vote 
of  341  to  40. 1  was  pleaised  to  support  this 
measure  providing  medical  and  hospital 
care  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  who 
served  with  the  allies  In  World  War  I 
and  n  and  who  have  been  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  at  least  10  years. 

As  cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  I  fed 
strongly  that  the  passage  of  this  measure 
will  correct  a  loophole  in  our  veterans' 
Iwneflts  laws  which  prevent  some  of  our 
most  patriotic  citizens  from  receiving 
the  medical  assistance  they  need  and  de- 
serve. 

During  World  War  I  and  II,  many  citi- 
zens of  allied  countries  joined  with  out 
Armed  Forces  in  defending  and  preserv- 
ing the  world  from  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. But  the  peoples  of  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia  were  denied  the  free- 
dom for  which  they  fought  so  bravely. 


Accordingly,  many  of  these  men  and 
their  families  emigrated  to  -the  United 
States  where  they  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  development  of  our 
great  Nation. 

However,  since  these  men  were  not 
technically  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  they  were  not  eligible  for  any 
veterans  benefits.  Moreover.  I>ecause 
their  former  fatherlands  are  under  Com- 
munist control,  many  of  them  have  no- 
where to  turn  for  the  medical  attention 
they  need  and  deserve. 

Accordingly,  I  am  pleased  that  this 
measme  passed  the  House  and  look  for- 
ward to  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  H.K.  16090 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

OF   COLOKADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  S,  1974 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  give  notice  of  my  Intent  to  offer  the 
following  amendments  to  HJi.  16090 
when  It  is  considered  by  the  House: 

Attanttan  to  HJI.  16090,  as  RxpoaTES, 
OiTKBXZ)  BT  Ma.  AausraoNO 

Page  6,  ime  20,  strike  out  "1973."  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  1970.". 

Page  6,  strike  out  line  21  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  page  7,  line  10. 

AHENDUENT  TO  HJI.   16090,  AS  REPOETED, 

OrrERED  BT  Mr.  Armstrong 
Page  7,  line  10,  strike  out  "reference". 

AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.   16090,  AS  REFOKIXD, 

Oftebed  BT  Mb.  Armstrong 
Page  13,  strike  out  line  6  and  all  thot  fol- 
lows down  tlirough  page  14.  line  12. 

And  redesignate  the  foUowlng  subsections 
accordingly. 

amendment  to  BJl.  16090,  as  RBniRm, 

OrTERED    8T    Mr.    ARMSTRONG 

Page  IS,  strike  out  line  5  and  oil  that  fol- 
lows down  through  "(D)"  In  line  10,  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(C) ". 

Page  19,  line  16.  strike  out  "(G)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(D)". 

Page  15.  line  20,  strike  out  "(P)"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(E)  ". 

Page  15,  line  23,  strike  out  "(O)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  ■■  (P) ". 

Page  18,  line  11,  strike  out  "(H)"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(G)". 

Page  16,  line  19,  strike  out  "(I)"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(H)". 
Amenduent    TO    HJI.    16090,    as    Repobtzs, 
Offered  bt  Mr.  Armstrong 

Page  49,  strike  out  line  17  and  oU  that 
follows  down  through  page  63,  line  16. 

And  renumber  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Amendment  to  HR.  16090.  (s  Reporteo, 
Offered  by  Mr.  Armstrong 

Page  61,  strike  out  line  14  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  page  78,  line  3. 

And  renumtser  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Ahendment  to   HJI.    16090.   AS   Repobtxo, 
Offered  bt  Mr.  Axicbtroho 
Page  35.  line  11.  strike  out  "Code". 
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Amendment   to    HR.    16090,    as    TOromn, 
Offered  bt  Mr.  Armstrong 
Page  78,  line  3.  strike  out  "received". 


THE  SOLUTION  TO  INFLATION  BE- 
GINS AT  HOME 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF   KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  6.  1974 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon  has  asked  that  each  American  do 
his  or  her  part  to  curb  the  skyrocketing 
costs  of  living.  As  prices  continue  to  rise, 
the  President  has  suggested  that  we  must 
look  to  ourselves  for  cures  to  tiie  problems 
of  inflation. 

The  Wichita.  Kans.,  Eagle,  the  largest 
daily  newspaper  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, has  editorialized  in  support  of  anti- 
inflation  proposals  suggested  by  the  Pres- 
ident. The  editorial  reiterates  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestion  that  the  most  success- 
ful anti-inflation  lobby  begins  at  home. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  Eagle  editorial: 
fFrom  the  Wltchlta  (Kans.)  Eagle,  July  30. 
1974) 
Irs  Up  to  Us 

President  Nixon  offered  no  major  sur- 
prises or  Innovations  In  his  assessment  last 
week  of  the  Inflationary  fix  wlih  which  Amer- 
icans somehow  must  cope. 

But.  in  appealing  to  each  Individual  to  help 
subdue  skyrocketing  cosu  of  living,  the  Presi- 
dent presented  a  "sensible,  realistic  course" 
that  Is  more  rational  probably  than  any 
dramatic  strategy  his  economic  advisers  could 
contrive. 

Comforting  as  it  Is  to  blame  everything 
from  the  farm  to  the  White  House  for  all 
the  nation's  monetary  ills,  the  Individual 
must  look  to  himself  for  a  cure  to  the  malady. 

•*We  have  worldwide  Inflation."  NUon  said, 
"because  people's  demands  too  often  are 
translated  Into  a  supply  of  votes,  not  a  sup- 
ply of  work,  saving,  initiative  and  Innova- 
tion." 

His  appeal  is  for  Americans  to  display 
patience,  spirit  and  sacrifice — and.  of  course. 
to  spend  less — If  inflation  Is  to  be  halted. 

Cotncldentally.  yet  underscoring  the  woes 
Nixon  outlined,  predictions  the  morning  after 
his  speech  were  that  wholesale  price  figures 
for  July  win  be  Increased  by  3.5  per  cent 
from  June  figures.  In  the  natural  order  of 
Inflation,  these  higher  prices  will  affect  the 
retail  market  in  August. 

The  unemployment  rate  Is  expected  to  leap 
by  Thanksgiving,  the  foreign  trade  deficit  Is 
substantially  higher  than  expected  and  the 
administration  concedes  the  gross  national 
product  will  show  a  significant  drop  for  alt 
1974. 

Also  contributing  to  the  problem  are  wage 
Increases,  more  strikes,  supply  bottlenecks 
and  loan  demands  keeping  interest  rates  at 
peak  levels. 

Nixon's  plan,  again  reallstlcatlv.  begins 
with  cutting  the  federal  budget  toward  a 
goal  of  *300  billion  from  the  W05  billion  he 
orlgUially  submitted.  And  he  warned  be 
would  veto  any  congressional  actions  that 
would  raise  federal  expenditures  above  that 
budget. 

To  Indicate  he  Is  serious  about  saving  at 
the  top  goTWument  level,  he  said  the  admin- 
istration w  3ld  reduce  the  number  of  fed- 
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eral  employees  by  40.000,  thus  saving  the 
taxpayers  MOO  million.  To  prove  his  concern 
Is  genuine,  he  might  start  with  the  White 
House  staff,  which  Is  larger  than  ever  before 

It  Is  Important,  as  Nixon  stressed,  tha 
federal,  state  and  local  governments.'  bus! 
ness  and  consumers  hold  down  spending  an 
Increase  saving. 

But  the  greatest  responsibility  stUl  lie 
with  the  Individual.  The  most  successfv 
"antl-lnflaclon  lobby"  would  be  the  one  li 
each  home. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  SHOULD 
RESIGN  NOW 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  S,  1974 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
issuing  the  following  statement  today, 
which  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  mj-  colleagues : 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  announcement  by 
President  Nixon  that  transcripts  of  tapes 
now  released  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  are  "at  variance"  with  earlier 
public  statements  makes  the  President's 
impeachment  inevitable. 

In  my  mind,  there  Is  no  longer  any 
viable  alternative  for  the  President  to 
consider:  he  must  resign  immediately  or 
face  certain  impeachment  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  an  overwhelming 
and  humiliating  margin.  While  I  am  un- 
able to  predict  a  Senate  vote  on  convic- 
tion, today's  announcement  would  seem 
to  make  exoneration  In  the  Senate  a  slim 
prospect  indeed. 

I  have  opposed  resignation  in  the  past, 
but  I  speculated  some  months  ago  that  at 
an  appropriate  time  the  President  might 
want  to  consider  resignation.  Unques- 
tionably, the  time  has  now  arrived  for 
the  President  to  exercise  this  option. 

I  can  see  nothing  but  benefits  accruing 
from  such  a  decision.  First,  the  Nation 
would  be  spared  the  pain  and  agony  of 
an  Impeachment  debate  and  vote  in  the 
House,  which  would,  as  the  President 
himself  has  conceded,  unquestionably  go 
against  him.  Resignation  now  would  also 
obviate  the  need  for  what  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  most  traumatic  impeachment 
trial  in  the  Senate. 

In  addition,  by  resigning,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  family  could  be  spared  the 
dreadful  anguish  which  they  have  suf- 
fered for  too  long  a  period.  If  he  should 
resign  now,  the  charges  against  him 
would  never  have  to  be  formalized  by  a 
vote  of  the  House  of  Hepresentatives,  a 
vote  that  it  now  appears  would  be  over- 
whelmingly against  him. 

Resignation  now  would  also  spare  the 
entire  Nation  the  agony  that  a  long  de- 
bate in  the  House  and  the  Senate  would 
no  doubt  produce.  The  American  people 
have  been  torn  by  the  aftermath  of  Wa- 
tergate and  related  matters  for  long 
enough.  They  would  gain  nothing  by 
having  it  continue  for  the  next  several 
months. 

I  would  urge  the  President  to  give  Im- 
mediate and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  possibiUty  of  resignation. 
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THE  HOOSE  AND  IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

or  nxiHots 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRE3E^r^ATrVES 

Tuesday,  August  6,  1974 
Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  soon 
have  to  vote  on  the  vital  Issue  of  Im- 
peachment. We  must  study  all  the  facts 
for  and  against  the  President  before  de- 
termining our  votes.  I  wish  to  insert 
the  foUowlng  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues : 

TH*   House   AND   IMPCACHMCNT 

Broadcast  projections  that  the  Bouse  of 
Representatives  will  Impeacli  the  President 
by  a  landslide  vote,  300  or  more  In  favor 
have  been  creating  a  bandwagon  atmosphere 
In  the  capital,  with  a  mass  psychology  de- 
veloping not  exactly  appropriate  to  a  grand 
Inquest.  Among  the  meet  serious  offenders 
m  contributing  to  this  atmosphere  are  ele- 
ments of  the  right  wing  of  the  OOP. 

The  concern  In  that  quarter  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
three  articles  of  Impeachment  reported  bv 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  Rather  It  Is 
purely  and  unabashedly  political.  The  as- 
sumption Is  that  in  his  presumed  Impeach- 
ment and  disgrace.  Richard  Nixon  will  brine 
down  the  RepubUcan  Party  in  the  November 
electlotis.  especially  decimating  the  ranks 
or  the  House  Republicans 

tJ^^,  ""^  """"L  ="  '""  «»W'"«1.  because 
there  Is  no  way  Republican  Incumbents  can 
vote,  aye  or  nay,  without  embittering  one 
faction  or  the  other  wlthm  their  core  of  sup. 
K^„  '■  *  "''*  '°  impeach  will  i<ie 

Nixon  supporters  in  the  GOP:  a  vote  to  not 
tapeach  will  lo«  Nixon  critics  both  in  the 
OOP  and  among  the  swing  voters.  The  solu- 
n^^'  P'"?^"""*"!  most  persistently  by  Wll- 
Ham  Buckley  of  TTje  National  Revlew.'^ls  for 
Mr  Nixon  to  stipulate  House  Impeachment 
ahd  inylte  one  and  all  to  voteThr^,w« 

le'^te^trSa"'""'"'  "^  """'  ">  "p""^" 
no^"'!"^"^  ■"*"  ^""■^1'  Buchanan  has 
?^at"°Mr^N^ '""  "i"  "-"  "  «  P<«'bim" 
o?.!on  Vr  ^.  S  *°""'  "™  consider  this 
^?™  ?;        ,'"    ""•    """'O    further   damane 

Wvof^tf  ?f  u  r»  f  °""'"»''  "'political 
rmwi-  L    "^  "o"'-  ">°»  House  Re- 

?.t?on?^,  ""'°  """■?«"  to  lean  oT  tVls 
stltutir,  T  KfP""°  ""^  'bdlcallon  of  oTn. 
stltutlonal  obligations  would  deserve  the  re 

At  the  ,ame  time  we  find  this  Idea  of  a 
harmonized  congressional  cop-out  deapu 
otoirsT^f."?.?"  '^  '"""'"^ned  by X 
ISn  th«  .  "'  «ln-the  bandwagon  no- 
tion   that    an    avalanche    of    ImpMchment 

hfdi^in^  ,„  l^  '°  ""  "»«•  ">«  House 
fhf^^f  'n  hypocrisy  if  it  does  not  suspend 
the  rules  and  vote  without  debate 

befn'nSfjH  """  '  '=*'•  ">•  nation  has 
been  pulled  one  way  and  another  by  blocs 
either  favoring  or  opposing  the  Presldenr^ 
mpeachment,    with   chXrgls.   evld^ce    and 

^™  ,  """  "^  O'"  t'm«  the  people  can 
now  focus-through  their  representative^ 
on  genuine  articles,  on  speclflc  chSSei  aM 
on  the  evidence  In  sup  A  of  sam? 
tee  LLTS',r°"^'°-  ""  •'"<""«?  Commlt- 
^t^n^?,H  ™2  P""  '"  '='"  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  House,  the  Senate  and  the 
Amerl«n  people.  But  there  at,  thosTon  tSe 
committee  who  obviously  were  not  over- 
whelmed, we  cannot  discount  one  lota  the 
InteUectual  honesty  of  men  like  Wiggins 
of  California  or  Sandman  of  New  Jersey, 
both  of  whom  were  among  the  minority  of 
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Republicans  who  voted  against  the  unseat- 
ing of  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  There  are  still 
two  sides  to  the  impeachment  argument,  and 
before  Judging  a  matter  of  this  overwhelm- 
ing Importance  the  House  has  a  duty  to  allow 
those  arguments  to  be  developed  to  the 
fullest. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  every 
one  of  the  435  members  of  the  House  has  a 
constitutional  obligation  to  face  the  Issue 
squarely,  hear  the  Issues  debated  and  ren- 
der bis  own  Judgment,  putting  aside  band- 
wagon psychology,  preconceptions  and  fears 
of  political  consequences.  The  process  is 
spelled  out  In  the  Constitution  and  should 
be  allowed  to  run  Its  due  course. 

Public  reaction  to  Judicial  Committee 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  argument  has 
been  uniformly  favorable.  Similarly,  those 
Representatives  who  have  the  intellectual 
honesty  to  follow  the  high  course  and  vote 
their  conscience  will  be  able,  however  they 
vote,  to  defend  themselves  at  home. 
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MARTIN  E.  LEVINE  PRESENTS  FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vaciNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  6.  1974 

Mr.  BROyHTLL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  outstanding  farewell  ad- 
dress given  by  Martin  E.  Levlne  at  the 
Palls  Church  High  School  graduation 
exercises  on  June  7,  1974.  ha.s  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  F.  W.  Cole- 
man m of  Washington,  DC.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s.  I  would  like  to 
insert  this  excellent  presentation  Into  the 

CONGRCSSIONAt   RECORD. 

FAaEWELL  Address  PassEKTiiD  av 
MAariN  E-  Levine 
When  I  first  began  to  compose  this  speech. 
I  decided  to  look  back  and  see  what  my 
predecessors  bad  said  in  years  past.  I  quickly 
perceived  that  the  last  thing  anyone  would 
want  to  hear  tonight  would  be  a  report  on 
what  the  Student  Government  had  done  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  I  also  knew  that  by  this 
time,  all  of  us  should  have  realized  that,  as 
one  of  my  predecessors  stated,  "Tou  can't 
always  get  what  you  want." 
What  was  left  for  me  to  say? 
Well,  I  thought.  I  could  always  flail  my 
arms  vigorously  and  denounce  the  world. 
This,  however,  is  not  much  to  my  Uklng.  The 
easiest  thing  a  speaker  can  do  Is  denounce 
the  world.  Indeed,  many  have  gone  all  too  far 
by  criticizing  everything  In  general  while  say- 
ing absolutely  nothing  in  particular.  We 
should  all  be  wary  of  this  type  of  speaker — 
he  Is  called  a  demagogue. 

Where  does  that  leave  me?  Have  I  noth- 
ing to  say?  Ah,  but  then  I  must  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  apathetic  youth  of  America 
we  have  all  read  so  much  about. 

No.  I  reject  that  entire  premise.  With  news 
of  worldwide  importance  brought  to  us  on 
television  over  our  dinner  tables.  I  cannot 
believe  we  have  become  apathetic.  Bewil- 
dered or  numbed  at  times  perhaps,  but  not 
apathetic. 

What  we  have  here.  I  think,  is  a  matter  of 
too  much  self -satisfaction.  Certainly,  after 
completing  twelve  years  of  school  we  have 
reason  to  be  exuberant.  However.  I  think  we 
may  have  lost  sight  of  the  origin  of  our  edu- 
cation. The  Idea  of  free  and  equal  education 
for  all  has  become  such  an  established  right 
and  tradition  in  this  country  that  we  may 
have  forgotten  when  education  was  a  privi- 
lege. All  of  us  here  to  night  have  been  bene- 
ficiaries   of    an    essentially    free    education. 


Tho6«  of  us  who  are  going  on  to  college  have 
learned  how  expensive  education  can  be 
Those  of  us  who  are  going  into  the  Job  mar- 
ket will  definitely  learn  how  valuable  edu- 
cation la.  Tet,  we  have  accepted  this  gratui- 
tous  offer,  handed  down  to  us  by  men  with  a 
vision  of  a  society  which  atuina  freedoQ 
through  knowledge,  without  much  apprecia- 
tion of  how  preposterous  such  a  vision  was 
once  held  to  be. 

And  so  I  say  tonight  that  thla  Is  not  a  tlnu 
for  activity  reports,  not  a  time  for  speechts 
wrapped  In  phllowphlcal  quotations,  and 
most  certainly  not  a  time  for  anyone  to  heed 
the  Ignorant  rantlnga  of  demagogues.  This 
occasion  Is  a  time  when  we  should  offer  a 
resounding  word  of  thanks.  Tonight,  a  woid 
of  thanks  must  go  to  the  educators,  who  try 
to  save  us  precious  time  by  teaching  us  what 
others'have  already  learned,  and  to  our  fore- 
bears, who  knew  that,  though  ignorance 
may  be  bliss,  only  knowledge  preserves  free- 
dom. 
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NEEDED— A  HOUSE  URBAN  AFPAIRa 
COMMITTEE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  irrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  6.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  70  percent 
of  Americans  live  In  cities.  Yet  no  Inte- 
grated approach  to  urban  problems  Is  in- 
corporated in  the  institutional  structure 
of  our  Government.  Housing,  crime, 
drugs,  mass  transit,  and  other  areas  of 
concern  to  our  metropolitan  areas  must 
be  dealt  with  in  terms  of  the  entire  con- 
cept of  the  city. 

Congressional  committees  should  be 
reorganized  to  reflect  this  need.  Repre- 
sentative Herman  Badillo  of  New  York 
has  recommended  institution  of  a  House 
Urban  Affairs  Committee,  which  is  de- 
scribed In  the  following  WINS  radio  edi- 
torial. I  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  as  an  important  and  com- 
mendable measure: 

Needed — A  House  Uksak  ArpAias  CoKMirrn 

(WINS   radio  editorial,   aired   May  3.   1974. 

Robert  W.  Dickey,  general  manager.) 

New  York  Congressman  Herman  BadUlo 
plans  to  offer  what  we  think  la  a  very  eouod 
amendment  to  the  committee  reform  legis- 
lation being  considered  by  the  House  ol 
Representatives. 

He  will  propose  that  a  standing  committee 
on  urban  affairs  be  created  to  provide  a  co- 
ordinated approach  to  the  problems  of  our 
cities  and  densely  populated  metropolitan 
areas. 

As  matters  currently  stand,  city  represent- 
atives must  deal  with  numerous  committees 
In  trr.ng  to  Initiate  and  continue  programs 
which  are  vital  to  the  solution  of  urban 
problems.  Many  of  these  committees  are 
dominated  by  rural  lawmakers  who  have 
little  or  no  personal  knowledge  of  city  prob- 
lems. And.  as  a  result,  much  legislation  of 
crucial  Importance  to  cities  and  their  neigh- 
boring suburbs  does  not  get  fair  considera- 
tion. 

The  proposed  urban  affairs  committee 
would  have  Jurisdiction  over  all  laws  and 
programs  with  a  substantial  Impact  on  cities 
such  as  housing  and  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion. Both  these  areas  of  vital  concern  have 
been  badly  neglected  under  the  present  com- 
mittee structure. 

In  addition,  the  committee  would  provide 
regional  planning  for  urban  affairs,  includ- 
ing matters  of  mutual  concern  to  nearby 
cities  or  to  cities  and  their  suburban  neigh- 


bors. Almost  69%  of  the  people  live  In  the 
cation's  343  metropolitan  areas,  of  whom 
31^  live  in  the  central  cities. 

We  think  It's  time  for  a  coordinated  effort 
to  solve  their  problems  and  a  bouse  urban 
affairs  committee  would  be  a  constructive 
step  m  the  right  direction. 


DEFENSE    APPROPRIATIONS— 
WHERE  DO  THEY  LEAD  US? 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  6,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wUl 
vote  against  H.R.  16243.  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriations  bill.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  oCter  my  criticism  of  what  I 
think  Is  an  entirely  too  large  and  too 
expensive  a  measure.  It  is  Impossible  to 
deal  with  an  appropriation  of  this  di- 
mension In  a  single  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee should  be  highly  commended  for 
their  announced  intention  to  not  con- 
sider supplemental  appropriations  Eifter 
passage  of  this  bill.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  committee  can  indeed  adhere  to  such 
a  plan  in  the  light  of  the  inevitable  pres- 
sures that  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  bring  to  bear  In  the  coming  months. 
We  must  make  it  clear  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  can  expect  treatment 
no  different  than  all  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  consequently,  they  must  re- 
strict their  appropriation  requests  to  a 
singular,  annual  budget  request  that  Is 
otherwise  fairly  normal  procedure.  The 
practice  of  allowing  supplemental  appro- 
priations to  be  considered  after  an  an- 
nual appropriation  has  already  been 
made  has  diminished  the  Congress'  abil- 
ity to  compare  yearly  spending  levels  In 
an  effective  and  reasonable  way.  The 
committee's  refusal  to  consider  supple- 
mentals  goes  a  long  way  toward  rees- 
stablLshing  congressional  oversight  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  believe  that 
ttie  Appropriations  Committee  has 
labored  long  and  hard  over  this  legisla- 
tion. I  think  that  they  have  not  gone  far 
enough.  Although  they  have  made  some 
very  well  thought  out  alterations  in  the 
bill,  there  remain  areas  where  large 
amounts  of  nonproductive  or  counter- 
productive moneys  can  and  should  be 
cut. 

To  begin,  the  overall  appropriation 
level  of  H.R.  16243  Is  simply  not  reason- 
able. The  committee  recommendation  of 
183.2  billion  is,  Indeed,  several  billion 
dollars  less  than  that  requested  In  the 
administration's  budget,  but  my  col- 
leagues know  as  well  as  I  do  that  budget 
requests  are  traditionally  padded  for 
exactly  this  reason. 

There  is  evidence  that  this  bill  con- 
tains more  Department  of  Defense  pad- 
ding then  we  are  even  accustomed  to. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all  of  us  should 
remember  that  is  was  not  too  long  age 
that  Secretary  Schlesinger,  in  responsf 
to  questions  from  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  revealed  that 
there  were  extra  moneys  in  the  DOD 
budget  request   to  help  ease  potential 
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economic  problems  such  as  growing  un- 
employment rates.  Although  the  Secre- 
tary would  admit  to  only  "a  bllUon  dol- 
lars or  a  bilUon  and  a  half  In  1975,"  that 
DOD  padding  has  been  alleged  to  be  as 
high  as  $5  billion — another  reason  for 
cuts  and  reductions  in  this  bill  before 
us  today. 

It  Is  incredible.  Mr  Speaker,  that  we 
would  allow  the  Defense  Department  to 
engage  In  such  Indulgence.  What  assur- 
ance do  we  have  that  such  eictra  moneys 
will  Indeed  be  used  for  easing  economic 
pressures?  What  will  happen  to  these 
funds  if  they  are  not  needed?  Since 
when  was  the  Department  of  Defense 
overseeing  nation^  economic  poUcy? 

Another  area  of  much  concern  to  me 
is  the  extremely  large  amount  of  unex- 
pended and  unobligated  moneys  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  still  retains 
from  previous  congressional  appropria- 
tions. It  seems  only  logical  that  the  Con- 
gress should  force  the  DOD  to  spend 
these  moneys  by  making  cuts  and  reduc- 
tions in  the  overall  spending  level.  Why 
should  we  aUow  spending  levels  that 
currently  provide  for  almost  $7  billion  in 
unobligated  funds  to  continue?  Why 
could  not  the  bill  before  us  today  be  cut 
by  that  amount  without  suffering  ad- 
verse affects? 

Although  I  object  to  the  overall  spend- 
ing level  of  H.R.  16243.  I  also  find  par- 
ticular objection  in  the  level  of  funding 
included  for  military  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam.  After  years  of  war.  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  lives  lost,  and 
continued  high  levels  of  postwar  finan- 
cial and  military  support,  we  are  now 
no  closer  to  seeing  a  stabilized  govern- 
ment responsive  to  the  needs  of  its  peo- 
ple that  we  were  when  we  began.  We 
have  made  a  mockery  of  an  aggressive 
foreign  government. 

Instead  of  an  orderly  reduction  In  the 
amount  of  aid  to  South  Vietnam,  this 
year's  appropriation  bill  would  even  in- 
crease support  by  over  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars.  Has  the  Department  of 
Defense  made  any  attempts  to  limit  this 
progressive  dependence  of  American 
money?  No.  They  have  not  even  been 
able  to  tell  us  where  and  how  il  biUion 
In  aid  would  be  spent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  reasons  that  this  measure  should 
be  defeated,  but  most  of  all  it  should  be 
defeated  as  a  signal  to  our  Nation's 
leaders  that  we  can  no  longer  go  on 
spending  money  for  weapons  at  this  rale. 
•The  weapons  race  will  not  cease  unless 
we  are  determined  to  Initiate  action  to 
end  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  this  bill. 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  16090,  AS  RE- 
PORTED, OFFERED  BY  MR.  CONTE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   MASSACHCSETTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.tTlVES 
Tuesday,  August  6.  1974 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  H.R. 
'090,   the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
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.^ct  Amendments  of  1974.  Is  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  tomorrow.  Au- 
gust 7,  I  intend  to  offer  the  foUowlng 
amendment; 

On  page  2.  line  16.  strike  out  "M.00O"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  tbenol  "(3A00". 


SENATOR  BENTSENS  ECONOMIC 
PROPOSALS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PZ3<NSTl.VaNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  6.  1974 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday. 
August  5. 1  spoke  on  the  floor  of  a  cour- 
ageous and  Intelligent  voice  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen.  and  several 
of  his  economic  proposals,  with  specific 
reference  to  the  Export- Import  Bank 
and  a  general  reference  to  the  loan  ap- 
paratus of  this  country.  Inadvertantly 
these  references  were  omitted  from  Mon- 
day's Record. 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  finally  get  to 
know  the  mind  of  this  astute  Texan 
while  serving  with  him  on  the  just-com- 
pleted pension  conference  for  HH.  2. 
which  will  shortly  come  to  the  floor  for 
final  passage.  But  I  was  further  heart- 
ened to  know  of  his  abilities  recently 
while  viewing  his  television  rebuttal  to 
the  President's  economic  policy  speech. 
I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  points 
Senator  Bentsen  made  In  regard  to  Ex- 
imbank  and  our  loan  apparatus  and  I 
commend  them  to  your  attention.  The 
points  fallow: 

The  first  step  Is  act  ion  ^-decisive  action — 
to  channel  loan  money  In  the  most  produc- 
tive directions.  We  need  urgently  to  expand 
the  output  ol  America's  factories  and  indus- 
tries— BO  that  they  can  supply  more  houses: 
more  energy;  more  food.  One  way  to  do  that 
is  to  make  It  possible  tor  essential  Industries 
to  get  the  loan  money  they  need. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  President  should 
waste  no  time  in  communicating  with  banks. 
Insurance  companies  and  other  lending  In- 
stitutions. He  should  urge  them  to  launch 
a  voluntary  program  of  credit  discipline — 
aiming  the  new  loans  they  make  toward  the 
neediest  and  most  potentlaUy  productive 
areas — Uke  the  housing  industry.  He  should 
urge  the  great  lending  institutions  to  bold 
back  on  loans  that  do  not  contribute  to  the 
creation  of  items  In  short  supply. 

To  reinforce  this  program  of  selecUve 
credit.  Congress  should  act  to  give  the  Fed- 
eral reserve  more  flexibility — enough  flexibil- 
ity to  guarantee  a  reasonable  level  of  loans 
to  encourage  home  building,  to  expand  man- 
ufacturing capacity  and  to  help  small  busl- 
nesess. 

Meanwhile,  we  should  look,  with  a  careful 
eye,  at  the  flow  of  dollars  away  from  tba 
Ualt«d  States  Into  foreign  banks  and  treas- 
uries. 

Earlier  this  year  all  restrictions  on  the  out- 
flow of  VS.  Investment  money  were  lifted. 
Since  then,  our  ovra  banks  have  increased 
thetr  loans  to  foreign  customers  by  82  >^  bil- 
lion. Those  loans,  caUed  fUgbt  money,  are 
flying  away  when  they  could  be  UKd  at 
home. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  millions  of 
Americans  cant  get  home  lo&ns,  when 
American  businessmen  can't  get  financing. 
we  should  put  9«ne  restraints  on  the  flow 
of  our  dollars  out  of  the  country;  we  should 
cut  back,  on  loans  and  goverzunent  granta  to 
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other  countries.  Certainly  we  have  obliga- 
tions ftbroftd.  But  our  first  obligation  is  to 
our  own  people,  here  at  home. 

My  final  point  is  perhaps  the  most  Impor- 
tant or  all:  the  Administration  must  put  Ita 
own  economic  house  In  order. 

President  Nixon  spoke  last  week  about  the 
need  for  steadiness  in  fighting  Inflation.  "The 
key  to  fighting  inflation."  he  said,  "is  stead- 
iness." 

Certainly  he  was  right.  Nothing  can  more 
quickly  undermine  a  President's  economic 
efforts  than  the  ^pearance — or  the  tact— 
of  vacillation;  of  Inconsistency;  of  desper- 
ate trial  and  error. 

That  15  why  bo  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress have  boen  troubled,  for  the  past  five 
years,  by  the  drastic  fluctuations  to  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  efforts:  the  on-agaln,  off- 
again  controls;  the  sudden  freezes  and 
phases:  four  Treasury  Secretaries,  four 
budget  managers,  su  wage  and  price  con- 
trollers, five  energj-  chiefs,  three  Chief  Eco- 
nomic Advisors.  And  now,  another  newly- 
created  post:  an  "Economic  Counselor."  The 
President's  economic  eflorls  have  seemed  to 
be — or  have  been — a  patchwork. 

Tcxj  many  changing  policies,  replacing  one 
ano^er. 

Too  many  conflicting  voices,  contradicting 
one  another. 
Too  many  trials — and  far  to  many  errors. 
Sadly,  only  four  things  have  really  been 
steady:  steadily  rising  prices;  steadily  dwin- 
dling confidence;  steadily  cheerful"  assur- 
ances from  ihe  Administration — followed,  by 
steadily  worsening  results. 

This  is  the  steadtoess  of  failure — not  sue* 
cess. 

The  Russian  Wheat  Deal  and  the  ener^ 
crisis  are  Just  two  examples  of  the  failure  of 
government  to  look  ahead  and  provide  wisely 
for  our  own  economic  security.  Whatever 
happened  to  those  shrewd  Yankee  traders? 
The  wheat  deal  sharply  Increased  the  price 
of  bread  for  your  family.  And  your  govern- 
ment's failure  to  foresee  and  forewarn  us 
about  the  energy  crisis  helped  put  you  in  a 
long  gasoline  line  last  winter. 

The  Federal  Export-Import  Bank— to  cite 
another  example — borrows  from  our  hard- 
pressed  money  markets  so  It  can  lend  Rus- 
sia 4180  mulloQ  for  a  fertuucer  plant.  It 
makes  another  loan  to  Algeria  for  20  oU  drill- 
ing rigs.  Yet  here  at  home,  shortages  of  fer- 
tilizer and  a  icarclty  of  drilling  rigs  are 
hindering  our  efforts  to  produce  more  food 
and  fuel.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  offered  these  loans  at  one-half 
the  interest  rate  a  U.S.  company  would  have 
to  pay.  That  Is  neither  fair  nor  wise — and 
we  should  stop  making  such  mistakes. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF   CALIFORNU 

DT  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  s.  2674 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
5. 1  was  '.n  California  on  official  business. 
Had  I  been  here  I  would  have  voted  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  following 
measures : 

Winter  Olympics  at  Lake  Placid.  N.Y.. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  72.  roll- 
call  439,  "yea." 

Continuation  pay  for  military  physl- 
ciftn?.  H.R.  15936,  rollcall  440.  "yea." 

Air  Fo.-ce  officers.  H.R.  14402,  rollcall 
441,  "yea." 

Medical  care  for  U.S.  allies,  H.R.  13377. 
rollcall  442i  "yea." 

Veterans'  housing,  HJl.  15912,  rollcall 
443,  "yea." 
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Federal  assistance  to  Guam,  HJt. 
13267,  roUcall  444,  "yea." 

National  Health  Senftce  Corps  scho- 
larships, H.R.  16077,  rollcall  445,  "yea." 

Pasiiport,  apphcation  fee  increase,  HJl. 
15172,  roUcaU  446.  "yea." 

Amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  229, 
rollcall  447,  "yea." 

Chemical  warfare  policy  review.  House 
Resolution  1258,  rollcall  448,  "yea." 
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HON.  WIUWER  MIZELL 

or   NORTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  6.  1974 
Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  the  Senate  has  already 
taken  action  to  save  the  New  Rtver  In 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  WRAL-TV 
of  Raleigh,  N.C..  broadcast  a  timely  edi- 
torial on  that  subject,  and,  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  editorial. 

Last  month,  by  an  overwhelming  2-to-l 
vote,  the  Senate  took  the  first  step  toward 
designating  a  70-mlle  stretch  of  the  New 
River  In  Western  North  Carolina  and  Vlr- 
gmia  a  part  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Srstem.  The  purpose  of  this  action 
was  to  head  oS  plans  by  the  Appalachian 
Power  Company  to  erect  a  controversial  M30 
million  hydroelectric  complex. 

The  New  River  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  river 
on  earth,  next  to  the  Nile.  It  twists  its  wav 
through  one  of  the  last  remaining  untouched 
areas  of  Eastern  North  America.  IX  ever  a 
stream  deserved  to  be  placed  within  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  the  New  River 
does. 

Tiie  Federal  Power  Commission  telleves 
otherwise.  It  cares  not  so  much  as  a  fig  for 
the  New  River,  let  alone  that  Senate  bill, 
which  has  yet  to  be  acted  on  by  the  House. 
Last  week  the  federal  power  commtssloners 
voted  to  go  ahead  and  approve  the  Power 
Company  project.  Tlielr  lordships  did  so  de- 
spit*  entreaties  from  various  members  of 
Congress  who  asked  for  a  delay  until  the 
House  had  a  chance  to  save  the  river  from 
destruction. 

Destruction  Is  precisely  the  word  for  what 
Appalachian  Power  proposes  to  do.  It  wants 
to  dam  the  river  and  create  two  enormous 
lakes  that  would  drown  some  40,000  acres. 
much  of  it  fenUe  and  productive  farmland 
tilled  by  the  same  families  for  generations. 
Some  3.000  resident?  would  have  to  skedad- 
dle for  high  ground. 

To  ro.ike  matters  worse,  the  70-mUe  stretch 
of  Scer.lc  River  on  which  the  Power  Company 
has  cast  its  eye  lies  exclusively  In  the  rural 
mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
None  of  the  electricity  Appalachian  wants  to 
generate  would  lighten  the  workload  in  this 
area.  On  the  contrarj-,  Appalachian  proposes 
to  transmit  every  kilowatt  to  Industrialized 
cities  In  other  states. 

For  all  these  reasons  and  more,  the  Senate 
wtwly  determined  to  put  out  Its  hand  and 
save  the  New  River  and  those  who  live  with- 
in earshot  of  its  rippling  waters.  The  Senate 
concluded  that  there  are  rivers  enough  not 
half  so  scer.lc  and  wild  to  meet  the  legitimate 
requirements  of  the  electric  power  Industry. 

But  the  Senate's  saving  action  may  go  for 
nothing,  thanks  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  first  tried  to  hold  a 
secret  hearing  on  Appalachian's  license  ap- 
plication,  hoping  perhaps   to  avert  a   pro- 


longed quarrel  with  backers  of  the  Scenie 
Rivers  bUl.  But  word  got  out,  and  the  Com! 
mission  averted  a  prolonged  quarrel  by  ruih- 
Ing  ahead  and  approving  Appalachian's  n, 
cense,  effective   next   January. 

The  House,  tied  In  knots  by  Impeachment 
talk.  easUy  may  faU  to  act  on  the  Scenic 
Rivers  bill  by  then— in  which  event  th§ 
country's  umpteenth -hundred  hydro  plant 
will  effectively  eradicate  the  second  oldMt 
river  In  the  world. 


WRAL  TELEVISION  ENDORSES 
LEGISLATION  TO  SAVE  NEW 
RIVER 


TWO  REPORTS  ON  VIETNAM 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAl 

or   MCW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  6,  2974 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker  an 
excellent  summary  account  of  two  recent 
staff  reports  on  Vietnam  appeared  In  to- 
day's Washington  Star-News  by  Oswald 
Johnson.  Because  both  House  and  Senate 
Committees  are  now  considering  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  Vietnam  and  be- 
cause both  Houses  will  be  TOting  soon 
on  this  matter,  this  article  is  especlall? 
timely. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washmgton  Star-News.  Aug   6 
19741  ' 

Repost  Charges  Aimless  Pouct  itt 

SotTTB    VlTTWAM 

(By  Oswald  Johnson) 
Decplte  calculated  official  optimism.  South 
Vietnam  18  months  after  the  cease-fire  It 
economically,  politically  and  militarUy  in 
peril  and  could  continue  to  be  a  bxjrden  to 
the  United  States  for  years  to  come. 

This  gloomy  assessment  emerges  from  s 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  report 
which  charges  the  Nixon  administration  wiUi 
a  policy  of  aimless  drift  and  specifically 
faults  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Saigon  for  deliber- 
ately misrepresenting  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

In  addition,  the  report  reveals  for  tbt 
first  time  the  staggering  cost  in  mllltarr 
equipment  transferred  from  U.S.  stockpiles 
to  South  Vietnam  between  October  1975, 
(when  peace  was  "at  hand").  :ind  JenuaiT 
1973.  when  the  cease-fire  was  agreed.  That 
arms  bill  was  S7&3.3  million — a  figure  which 
never  appeared  In  any  budget  and  was  never 
approved  by  any  congressional  action. 

Except  for  the  details,  the  report,  by  com- 
mittee staff  aides  Richard  M.  Moose  and 
Charles  P.  Melssner.  could  have  t>een  writ- 
ten 10  years  ago.  when  the  United  States  wa» 
first  sliding  into  the  Vietnam  quagmire.  In 
a  particularly  poignant  echo  from  the  past, 
it  describes  the  U.S.  Embassy  so  committed 
to  the  Saigon  regime  that  facts  adverse  to 
South  Vietnamese  policy  are  deleted  from 
embassy  reports  to  Washington. 

The  report  charged  that  embassy  reportB 
to  Washington  either  distorted  or  deleted 
Informitlon  on  deliberate  cease-fire  viola- 
tions by  the  South  Vietnamese  army,  on 
deteriorating  security  and  poor  performance 
by  South  Vietnamese  troops;  and  on  the 
actual  course  or  some  military  actions. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Graham  A.  Martin  an- 
swered the  charges  during  a  committee  hear- 
ing by  saying  deletions  were  made  becstue 
he  did  not  believe  it  necessary  to  report  some 
actions  more  than  once,  and  that  military 
Information  was  reaching  Washingtoa 
through  Pentagon  channels. 

A  separate  report  on  the  House  aide  writ- 
ten by  John  J.  Brady  and  John  H.  Sullivan. 
charged  that  the  U.S.  ambassador  In  Cam- 
bodia, John  O.  Dean,  has  systematically  ▼!&• 
lated  congreeslonal  restrlctlonB  on  the  sisa 
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of  bis  embassy  staS  and  had  given  military 
advice  to  the  Phnom  Penh  govemment  in 
tbe  face  of  a  coi^resslonal  ban.     . 

The  House  report  charged  that  Dean  has 
been  boosting  the  size  of  his  missions  by  an 
average  of  15  to  23  mUitary  and  civilians 
ilwve  the  200-man  limit  imposed  by  Con- 
gresB. 

To  do  so.  It  said.  Dean  has  been  flying  per- 
floonel  into  Cambodia  in  the  morning  and 
out  again  at  night  so  that  no  more  than  300 
ue  actually  present  when  counts  are  taken. 

In  addition,  it  said.  Dean  "by  his  own  ad- 
niission  .  .  .  does  not  hesitate  to  give  .  .  . 
military  advice"  to  the  Cambodian  govem- 
meat.  but  maintains  that  Congress  did  not 
intend  to  preclude  advising  "at  the  level  at 
which  he  performs." 

In  a  lengthy  exposition  of  South  Vietnam's 
faltering  post-war  economy,  the  Senate  re- 
port argues  that  the  country's  top-heavy 
military  establishment  and  excessive  reli- 
ance on  a  U.5.-fostered  artmcial  economy 
ol  expensive  Imports  vrtll  make  South  Viet- 
□un  incapable  of  self-sufficiency  for  at  least 
another  10  years. 

In  the  fact  of  this,  the  report  notes,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  estab- 
lishment in  Saigon  Is  aiming  for  an  economic 
"takeoff"  m  five  years  at  the  latest.  AID  offl* 
cials  base  that  projection  In  part  on  a  reduc- 
tion m  South  Vietnamese  military  expendi- 
tures which,  the  report  notes.  Martin  and 
other  embassy  ofBcials  oppose. 

Martin  Is  currently  in  Washington  to  sell 
the  administration's  aid  plans  to  a  reluctant 
and  preoccupied  Congress.  He  has  been  argu- 
ing for  .1  two-year  program  of  massive  doses 
of  economic  aid  (•760  to  *800  million  a  year) 
in  addition  to  the  «1.46  bUiion  in  mlUtary 
aid  the  administration  has  requested.  (The 
report  noted  that  total  Soviet  and  Chinese 
aid  to  North  Vietnam  In  197o  Is  estimated  by 
CS.  Intelligence  experts  to  be  no  more  tb&n 
8713  million — of  which  M26  million  was  esti- 
mated as  economic  aid  and  only  $290  million 
military  aid.  This  was  exactly  the  reverse  of 
the  prevailing  3-to-l  military- to-economic 
ratio  of  U.S.  aid  to  South  Vietnam.) 

The  stated  theory  of  Martin's  proposed 
massive  aid  Jolt  Is  that  It  would  push  the 
South  Vietnamese  economy  over  the  takeoff 
point  in  two  years,  after  which  It  woiUd 
rapidly  become  self-sufficient.  But  Martin's 
own  subordinates  in  AID  see  five  years  neces- 
sary before  this  could  happen  and  other 
economists  cited  In  the  report  expect  this 
process  to  take  10  to  IS  years.  Accordingly, 
Martin's  rationale  la  rejected  as  totally  un- 
foimded. 

In  a  carefully  understated  conclusion  to 
the  report.  Moose  and  Melssner  made  this 
assessment  of  the  policy  Martin  Is  respon- 
sible for  admanlstering: 

"What  we  saw  and  heard  .  .  .  suggested  to 
us  that  our  present  policy  toward  Vietnam  )s 
directed  toward  the  maintenance  -9i—ttfe 
status  quo  at  a  time  when  Washington's 
attention  is  directed  elsewhere." 

The  Report  said  that  "the  present  military 
confrontation  seems  likely  to  continue."  with 
the  South  Vietnamese  unable  to  expel  the 
North  Vietnamese,  and  the  Commvuilsta  un- 
able to  acquire  "the  decisive  edge  required 
to  defeat  the  South  mUltarUy." 

A  critic  of  administration  policy  with  ac- 
cess to  committee  materials  pointed  out,  that 
the  two-year  period  would  expire  In  X976. 


AMENDMENT  TO   H.R.    16090 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  iixiKois 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  6.  1974 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of     HUnois.     Mr. 
Spealser,  at  the  appropriate  time  during 
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consideration  of  H.R.  10690  I  intend  to 
offer  the  following  amendment: 
Amendment  to  Kit.  16090  To  Be  OrrcBSO  bt 
Ma.  Andcbson  or  Illinois 

Page  2,  line  13 

Strike  all  of  the  first  sentences  of  para- 
graph '"a)'  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowlng : 

"3)  No  political  committee  (other  than  a 
principal  campaign  committee) ,  Including 
any  subsidiary,  regional  branch  or  other 
affUiate  acting  under  the  direction  or  control 
of  such  committee,  or  receiving  more  than 
10  percent  of  its  funds  from  such  committee. 
shall  make  contributions  to  any  candidate 
with  respect  to  any  election  for  Federal  office 
which.  In  the  aggregate,  exceed  95.000." 
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tered  by  an  Independent  agency  with  total 
control  over  all  mconUug  Social  Security 
revenue. 


RESOLUTION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
SENIOR  CITIZENS  CONFERENCE 
ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TiERNAN 

OF   BHODC  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  6.  1974 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  include  for  the  Record  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Senior  Citizens  As- 
sembly of  New  England  at  their  confer- 
ence in  Boston  on  June  2B,  1974. 

The  focus  of  their  attention  was  the 
present  social  security  system.  I  feel  that 
their  proposals  would  be  of  great  interest 
to  a  number  of  my  colleagues  and  I  would 
urge  the  Congress  to  carefully  consider 
their  suggestions. 
RESDnmoN  OF  Nrw  England  UNriEo  Senios 

Action     Delegates     Concernino     Social 

SEcuarrY 

Whereas,  the  Social  Security  program  has 
departed  markedly  frcm  Its  original  aim  as 
a  form  of  Insurance  for  workers  and  Includes 
not  only  retired  workers  but  substantial 
numbers  of  others  who  may  \3e  older  than 
retirement  age  or  younger  than  retirement 
age  but  who  have  contributed  nothing  to  the 
retirement  fund : 

Be  it  resolved:  That  the  Congress  restudy 
the  basic  alms  and  scope  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram and  on  the  basis  of  that  study  deter- 
mine an  equitable  solution  to  such  problems 
as: 

(aj  Whether  there  should  be  a  celling  on 
the  amount  that  a  retired  person  may  earn 
without  being  penalized  by  an  additional  tax; 

(b)  Whether  every  worker  should  contrib- 
ute to  the  fund  a  percentage  of  his  total 
salary; 

(C)  Whether  if  the  program  continued  with 
Its  present  scope.  Us  operating  costs  should 
be  funded  not  only  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees but  also  by  general  funds  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  defray  the  costs  of  non- 
contributors; 

(d)  Whether  the  tax  rate  may  be  changed 
to  be  more  equitable  for  the  low  Income 
worker; 

(e)  Whether  a  worker  shall  receive  some 
return  on  bis  contribution  to  the  fund  when, 
for  good  reason,  he  Is  unable  to  work  the 
specified  number  of  quarters  to  obtain  the 
present,  official  coverage; 

(f )  Whether  there  is  a  place  for  an  Increase 
In  the  guaranteed  income  from  the  combined 
programs  of  Social  Security  and  SSI: 

(g)  Whether  methods  may  be  found  to 
Insure  that  Increases  in  Social  Security  bene- 
fits shall  not  curtail  benefits  for  the  needy 
from  other  sources  or  agencies: 

(h)  Whether  rising  costs  of  inflation  may 
be  more  quickly  met  by  rising  Social  Security 
benefits: 

(1)  Whether  the  program  shall  be  admlxd*- 


CENTURY  OP  CHAUTAUQUA 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  6,  1974 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  100th  birthday  of  the  found- 
ing of  Chautauqua. 

Chautauqua  originated  as  a  lakeside 
assembly  grounds  for  religious  teaching, 
but  from  the  outset  its  founders  had 
visions  of  a  much  broader  concept. 

Situated  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Chau- 
tauqua in  western  New  York  State, 
Chautauqua  Institution  has  persevered 
through  the  years  and  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  Nation's  great  centers  of 
culture. 

We  who  reside  in  western  New  York 
know  well  of  the  excellent  programs  that 
feature  the  2-month  summer  season. 
There  are  drama,  opera,  lectures,  educa- 
tional programs  psutlcularly  in  music, 
concerts,  recreation,  and — last  but  not 
least — quiet  tranquillity. 

There  were  others  who  borrowed  the 
Chautauqua  name  for  traveling  tent 
shows  which  carried  culture  and  educa- 
tion Into  the  smaller  communities  of  our 
counti-y  before  the  advent  of  radio  and 
television. 

But  there  is  only  one  Chautauqua  In- 
stitution. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  marking  this 
centennial  today  with  the  issuance  of  a 
special  .stamp  in  a  ceremony  at  the  insti- 
tution. I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  join 
in  ureing  the  Postal  Service  to  give  this 
philatelic  recognition  to  Chautauqua. 

So.  it  is  "Happy  birthday,  Chautauqua, 
long  may  you  reign!" 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  I 
Include  nn  editorial  from  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News: 

[Prom  tbe  Buffalo  Evening  News, 

Aug.  3,  1S74I 

CE?mmT  OF  Crautaoqtta 

Few  ctau-acterlstlcs  of  American  life  tiave 
drawn  more  marvel  among  visitors  to  our 
shores  than  tbe  widely  prevalent  penchant 
for  Uidlvldual  self-Improvement,  cultural  en- 
lightenment, and  education  generally  as  the 
way  to  "get  ahead." 

"The  great  voice  of  America."  observed 
Woodrow  Wilson,  "does  not  come  from  the 
seats  of  learning.  It  comes  in  a  murmur 
from  tbe  hills  and  woods  and  farms  and  fac- 
tories and  the  mills,  roIUng  and  gaining 
volume  untu  It  comes  to  tia  from  the  homes 
of  common  men." 

Prom  Its  founding  a  century  ago.  Western 
New  Tort's  world-renowned  chatauqua  In- 
stitution has  kept  faith  with  Its  Ideals  as 
a  source  of  religious  inspiration  and  horizon- 
broadening  for  the  common  citizenry. 

Long  before  the  age  of  the  automobile  and 
television,  tbe  Chautauqua  movement  was 
bringing  to  tbe  farms  and  villages  of  Amer- 
ica tbe  idea  that  education  is  tbe  most  pre- 
cious right  of  aU,  rich  and  poor,  artisan  and 
tradesman,  city  dweller  and  frontiersman. 

From  a  lovely  lakeside  assembly  started 
originally  for  Sunday  School  teachers,  tbe 
mighty  vision  of  Chautauqua's  founders 
found  affirmative  expression  In  circuits  and 
programs  that  pioneered  In  advancing  op- 
portunities for  continuing   education  and 
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systematic  studies,  as  In  offerings  that  were 
the  predecessors  of  suouner  schools,  corre- 
Bpondence  courses  and  book  clubs. 

Among  the  earliest  and  most  vivid  boy- 
hood memories  of  one  of  our  senior  editors, 
indeed,  was  that  of  the  annual  "traveling 
Chautauqua"  m  a  tiny  town  In  the  wheatQeld 
country,  way  out  west  In  Washington  State, 
where  those  several  mid-summer  days  of  lec- 
tures, music  and  general  sociability  and  en- 
lightenment were  the  greatest  event  of  the 
year  for  families  who  came  Id  from  miles 
around. 

It  was  no  accident  that  Chautauqtia  stead- 
ily attracted  the  great  and  celebrated  from 
the  worlds  of  politics,  diplomacy,  music,  sci- 
ence, and  aru  and  letters.  For  to  a  hetero- 
geneous people,  the  Chautauqua  platform 
gave  veat  to  the  be«t  in  the  American  ideol- 
ogy and  morality — a  belief  In  the  power  of 
democratic  dialogue,  a  faith  derived  from  the 
age  of  Enlightenment  In  Individual  capacity 
lor  betterment,  an  ecumenical  dedication  to 
Ideals  of  equality,  Justice,  and  human  broth- 
erhood. 

In  all  of  this  the  Chautauqua  movement 
gave  substance  to  the  inspirational  theme  of 
the  "Acres  of  Diamonds"  lecture  popularl2ed 
In  Chautauqua  tents — the  confident  asser- 
tion that  greatness  and  Its  rewards  are  with- 
in the  reach  of  any  man  who  sees  the  need 
of  the  people  around  him  and  applies  him- 
self to  fulfilling  It-  Hating  remained  con- 
temporary or  ahead  of  Its  times  in  vibrant 
responses  to  changing  conditions.  Chautau- 
qua In  Its  centennial  season  deserves  to  be 
celebrated  as  both  a  beckoning  place  and  a 
spirit,  an  asset  aptly  described  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  as  "the  most  American  thing  in 
America." 


A  LESSON  m  POLLtJTION  CONTROL 
FROM  ENGLAND 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRiVER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  RSPHESENTATIVES 
Tuesdaj/,  August  6,  1974 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  heat 
of  summer  makes  those  of  us  who  live 
and  work  in  cities  even  more  aware  of 
the  problems  of  pollution.  Summer  heat 
intensifies  the  objectionable  odors  of  pol- 
luted waters  and  industrial  wastes  and 
makes  the  task  of  ending  pollution  seem 
an  almost  hopeless  project. 

The  McPherson.  Kans.,  Sentinel,  a 
newspaper  In  my  congressional  district, 
has  suggested  editorially  that  America 
might  take  a  lesson  in  pollution  control 
from  England.  Poverty-stricken  England 
proved  that  pollution  control  is  not  im- 
possible by  turning  the  Thames  of  Lon- 
don Into  the  "cleanest  river  in  Europe." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Kecord,  I  wish  to  bring  the  McPher- 
son Sentinel  editorial  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  The  edltlorial  follows: 

IProm  the  McPbeicon  fKaoa.)  SentlDel, 
JxHj  39.  1874 1 

PoiximoH  Cam  Bk  Clsaitkd  Vp  Ir  We 
Pat  fob  It 

During  an  the  current  environmental  pro- 
tection many  doubters  claim  that  hopelessly 
polluted  rivers  can  never  be  cleaned  up  again. 
When  you  loolc  at  most  big  rivers  In  America 
you  may  agree.  They  are  nothing  but  stink- 
ing open  sewers  fuU  of  debris  of  all  sorts. 
Cleanup  of  such  a  mess  does  lock  hopeleu. 
But  other  nations  already  have  proved  It 
can  be  done. 

The  Thames  of  London  was  once  rated 
the  Etlnklngest  river  in  the  world.  Even  way 
tuck  In  Queen  Anne's  reign  the  stink  was 
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Eo  bad  that  she  threatened  to  move  govern- 
ment headquarters  from  the  Thames  to  Ox- 
ford. 

Som«  16  years  ago,  long  before  we  caught 
the  environmental  craze,  the  British  govern- 
ment decided  to  clean  up  the  old  stinker. 
Tough  enforcement  laws  were  paased.  cities 
were  forbidden  dtmnping  their  sewage  in 
the  Thames.  Industries  had  to  stop  dumping 
their  wastes.  60  It  went  through  the  whole 
list  of  polluters,  down  even  to  tiny  house 
boats. 

Today  the  Thames  Is  boasted  aa  the  clean- 
est river  in  Europe.  It  coet  a  half  a  bllUon 
to  a  poverty-stricken  England,  but  the  Job 
was  done. 

If  hard  up  Old  England  can  do  it.  looks 
like  we"d  better  get  busy  and  hit  our  own 
pollution  problems  much  harder  than  all  the 
talk  of  Washington  agencies  has  accom- 
plished as  yet. 


IS  RHODESIAN  CHROME  IMPOR- 
TANT TO  THE  UNITED  STATES? 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP   NEW    yoBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  6.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
the  House  will  consider  S.  1B68.  a  bill  to 
restore  U.S.  compliance  with  United 
Nations  sanctions  against  Southern  Rho- 
desia. For  weeks  there  has  been  an  active 
campaign  waged  to  defeat  this  legisla- 
tion, and  a  great  deal  of  Inaccurate  and 
misleading  Information  Is  being  supplied 
to  Members  of  this  Congress  and  to  the 
public.  A  group  of  our  colleagues  today 
sent  a  letter  to  all  Members  of  the  House 
aimed  at  setting  part  of  this  record 
straight,  and  I  would  like  to  Include  it  !n 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Last  week  a  mallgram  was  sent  to  members 
of  the  House  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  urging  the  defeat  of  S.  1868.  the 
bill  to  restore  the  tJnlted  States  to  full  com- 
pliance with  United  Nations  sanctions 
against  Southern  Rhodesia.  Since  the  mail- 
gram  contained  a  number  of  misleading  and 
questionable  statements,  we  are  taking  this 
opportunity  to  respond  to  it. 

The  mallgram  exaggerates  the  importance 
of  Rhodesian  chrome  both  In  the  world  mar- 
ket and  as  a  supplier  for  the  United  States.  It 
declares  that  the  steel  industry  "must  con- 
tinue to  have  access  to  the  major  world  re- 
serves of  metallurgical  grade  chrome  ore — 
(of  which)  Rhodesia  has  more  than  6?  per- 
cent .  .  .■*  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
reserves  and  supplies.  Rhodesia  is  not,  despite 
Its  reserves,  the  largest  supplier  of  chrome. 
Last  year,  when  world  production  of  chrome 
increased  by  10  percent,  almost  one-third  of 
the  supply  came  from  the  world's  biggest 
supplier,  the  Soviet  Union.  Rhodesia  ac- 
counted for  8  percent,  ranking  sixth  among 
world  suppliers. 

As  a  supplier  of  chrome  to  the  United 
States  last  year.  Rhodesia  occupied  a  weak 
third  place,  with  11.2  percent  of  our  chrome 
imports,  behind  the  Soviet  Union  (62.3  per- 
cent) and  Turkey  (21.6  percent).  Moreover. 
this  year  the  Rhodesian  Btat«  trade  monop- 
oly adopted  a  policy  of  not  exporting 
chrome  ore  at  all,  so  as  to  Increase  Its  ex- 
ports of  ferrochrome  (processed  chrome  for 
making  steel)  which  has  a  higher  value  than 
ore.  U.S.  Stainless  Steel  producers  are  using 
more  and  more  Rhodesian  ferrochrome.  but 
this  is  causing  serious  pressure  on  the  domes- 
tic U.S.  ferrochrome  Industry.  Here  Is  where 
the  adverse  employment  effect  wUi  be  felt — 
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against  American  workers  In  American  ferro- 
chrome plants. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  stctes  thit 
"the  U3.  chrome  supply  situation  c.irrently 
Is  critical.  Because  of  record  demand  n.S 
chroma  Inventories  are  now  at  an  extremely 
low  level."  If  the  industry  la  referring  to  on 
supplies  for  alloy  producers,  It  Is  Important 
to  note  again  that  only  11.2  percent  of  our 
Imports  came  from  Rhodesia  list  year,  ana 
this  year  Rhodesia  has  stopped  selling  chrome 
ore.  If  the  alloy  industry  was  caught  short 
because  of  the  unexpected  steel  boom,  then 
the  solution  should  not  be  a  continued  vio- 
lation of  the  UN  embargo  against  Rhodesia, 
but  rather  the  placing  of  firmer  orders  frcin 
current  non- Rhodesian  sources  and  perbapj 
a  stronger  commitment  from  the  U.S.  Spe^ 
clalty  Steel  Industry  to  accept  domestic  fer- 
rochrome. The  hesitancy  of  business  execu- 
tives should  not  be  taken  as  an  argument 
that  supplies  are  unavailable  and  that  tJw 
U.S.  should  Ignore  Its  International  commit- 
ments. 

Allegations  were  also  made.  In  the  man- 
gram,  that  South  Africa  mixes  Its  chrome  ore 
with  Rhodesian  ore  to  produce  ferrochrome 
The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  investigated  Ihlj 
charge  Just  a  month  ago  and  concluded  th« 
South  Africa  does  not  use  Rhodesian  chrome 
ore  to  produce  its  ferrochrome.  Conssequemiy. 
a  relmposltloD  of  the  embargo  on  Rhodesian 
Imports  does  not  mean  we  would  lose  accctt 
to  South  African  chrome  or  ferrochrome. 

So  far  as  reserves  of  chrome  are  concerned, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  best  way  to  lose 
U.S.  access  to  Rhodesian  chrome  over  tbe 
long  run  Is  to  continue  our  present  policy— 
m  violation  of  our  international  commit- 
ments of  giving  support  to  a  minority  regime 
which  cannot  long  survive.  This  would  place 
the  United  States  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage when  that  regime  is  replaced,  either 
through  the  process  of  negotiations  under 
the  leadership  of  the  antl-communtst 
Methodist  Bishop  Abel  Muzarawa,  or  by  more 
violent  means.  Any  successive  government 
which  Is  more  representative  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Rhodesia  could  not  look 
with  favor  on  a  country  supportive  of  tbe 
repressive  regime  of  Ian  Smith. 

We  encourage  you  to  look  beyond  the  du- 
bious allegations  which  some  Interests  have 
used  In  efforts  to  persuade  you  to  oppose 
a.  1868.  Rhodesia  Is  not  Important  to  our 
economy,  nor  vital  to  the  few  stainless  steel 
companies  which  are  reaping  advantages  at 
the  expense  of  our  national  Interests,  tbe 
American  ferroalloys  Industry  and  Its 
workers. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  M.  FsAacB. 
Edwahd  O.  BiEsm,  Jr., 
William  WmNAU.. 

CHAaLES  C.  DXGCS. 
JOHI4BT7CHAN&H. 


AMENDMENT  TO  HJl.  16090 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  do  PONT 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  6,  1974 
Mr.  DO  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ord« 
that  the  Members  may  have  time  to  In- 
.spect  two  amendments  I  plan  to  offer  to 
H.R.  16090.  the  campaign  financing  re- 
form bill,  I  insert  the  text  of  these  two 
amendments  at  this  point  In  the  Recoeb: 
Amznduznt  to  H.R.   16090,  A3  Rapuam, 

Ommn  bt  Mb.  dt7  Pont 
Page  4,  ImmedlBtel;  after  line  8,  Insert  tbe 
foUowlzig: 
"  (7)  For  purposes  of  thu  section  snj  tf 
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ganlzation.  and  any  group  promoted,  orga- 
nized and  directly  controlled  by  such  organi- 
zation for  the  primary  purpose  of  making 
contributions  and  expenditures  shall  con- 
Btltuie  one  political  committee." 

Amendment  to  H.R.   16090.  as  Reposteo. 

OrTZtLXD   BT   Ms.   DU   PONT 

Page  2.  line  16.  strike  "»6.000"  and  Insert 
(n  lieu  thereof  "»2,500". 


VS.  CIVIL  SERVANTS'  PAY  RAISES 
TOO  MUCH 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    UIcmOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  6.  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  how  much  to  pay  our  civil  service 
has  always  been  a  thorny  one.  In  recent 
years,  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  the  "comparability"  factor. 
However,  a  General  Accounting  Office 
study  recently  revealed  that  the  equation 
used  in  determining  these  pay  raises  was 
weighted  in  favor  of  comparability  with 
the  higher  paying  non-Government  jobs. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  distortion,  the 
GAO  explains,  that  costs  the  Govern- 
ment an  extra  $1  billion  a  year.  Cer- 
tainly, in  these  times,  with  rampant  in- 
flation and  unbalanced  Federal  budg- 
ets, the  U.S.  Treasury  needs  that  extra 
$1  billion.  The  Congress  should  take  the 
lead  in  seeing  that  this  matter  is  cor- 
rected. 

I  insert  the  following  article: 
[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Aug.  5.  1974] 
D.3.  CnriL  Sekvants'   Pat  Rises  Too  Mdch 

Washington. — Government  employes  re- 
sponsible for  determining  pay  increases 
have  weighted  the  figures  to  give  civil  serv- 
ants an  extra  $1  BllUon  a  year,  according  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Documents  obtained  Sunday  from  the  GAO 
showed  that  surveys  of  private  Industry  sal- 
aries conducted  by  the  Department  of  Ui- 
bor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  give  dispro- 
portionate weight  to  the  highest  paying  Jobs. 

In  addition,  the  GAO  report  charged  that 
BIS  Ignored  the  fact  that  the  medUn  clvU 
service  grade  is  now  five  rather  than  four, 
which  means  that  government  employes  are 
climbing  the  pay  scale  ladder. 

Under  Federal  law.  pay  raises  for  civil  serv- 
ants are  based  on  the  survey's  findings. 

The  GAD  said  the  possibly  unwarranted 
Increase  last  October  gives  each  employee 
more  than  $250  extra  annually  and  will  cost 
ai  least  $1  bUllon  every  year. 

One  government  employee  who  works  in 
the  pay  section  smiled  and  said,  "What  would 
you  expect  when  civil  servants  figure  the 
raises  paid  clvU  servants?  How  would  you 
like  to  figure  your  own  pay  ralss  each  year." 

The  pay  law  was  Intended  to  make  govern- 
ment salaries  competitive  with  private  In- 
dustry. The  BLS  sur\-eys  are  the  basic  means 
lor  making  the  comparison  and  determining 
pay  Increases.  Another  raise  being  calculated 
now  will  be  paid  beginning  Oct.  1. 

GAO  challenged  the  methods  used  to  cal- 
culste  private  tndi«try  wages.  The  report, 
over  the  signatures  of  Elmer  B.  Staata,  comp- 
troller general  of  the  United  States,  con- 
cludes: "the  methods  used  to  translate  pri- 
vate enterprise  data  Into  federal  pay  ad- 
justments were  not  based  on  well-founded 
logical  premises." 

The  report  was  In  tbe  form  of  a  letter 
dated  July  12  and  sent  to  Roy  L.  Asb,  director 
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of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
Robert  E.  Hampton,  chairman  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission. 

SUats  did  not  allege  any  violation  of  the 
law.  but  he  said  the  methods  used  did  not 
"reflect  the  legislative  pay  principles." 

Staats  said  "the  mixes  contained  dispro- 
portionate numbers  of  Jobs  which  were 
highly  paid  In  the  private  sector  thereby 
biasing  average  private  sector  work  level  rates 
upward." 

Federal  employees  last  October  were  given 
a  4.77  percent  pay  raise.  Had  the  change  in 
the  median  step  been  taken  into  account. 
Staats  said,  tbe  employees  wotild  have  had 
only  a  2  S  percent  raise. 

Based  on  a  cost  of  $420  million  for  each 
percentage  point  increase.  Ignoring  the  new 
median  cost  the  Treasury  1953  million — a 
cost  that  will  recur  every  year. 

Staats  gave  no  estimate  of  the  extra  cost 
resulting  from  the  choice  of  Jobs  surveyed 
but  It  would  be  added  on  tc^  of  the  €953 
mlUlon. 


A  SOCIAL  SECDRrry  RIP-OFF 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

m  THE  HOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  6,  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  enclose  an  outstanding  edi- 
torial from  the  Boston  Herald  Adver- 
tiser, August  4,  1974.  where,  once  again, 
the  absurdity  of  the  earnings  limitation 
of  those  on  social  security  is  pointed  out. 

There  is  no  logical  justification  for 
the  ceiling  on  earned  income  for  those 
who  are  the  recipients  of  social  security 
benefits.  I  am  regularly  in  touch  with 
countless  persons  between  the  ages  of 
62  and  72  who.  despite  the  diminution 
in  the  real  value  of  their  social  security 
benefits  by  reason  of  Inflation,  cannot 
earn  more  than  »2,400  per  year. 

This  indefensible  limitation  Is  made 
more  absurd  by  the  fact  that  any  person 
in  this  10-year  age  group  can  obtain  any 
amount  of  unearned  income  without  los- 
ing a  part  of  his  social  security  benefits. 

The  excellent  editorial  in  the  Boston 
Herald  Advertiser  follows : 

A  Social  SECtmrrT  Rip-Oit 

According  to  official  government  estimates, 
nearly  a  million  Americans  between  the  ages 
of  65  and  72  who  are  entitled  to  receive 
Social  Security  payments  are  not  benefltlng 
from  the  program  at  aU.  And  approximately 
1.5  million  others  are  receiving  payments 
smaller  than  the  amount  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

Why?  Because  the  Social  Security  law,  as 
presently  written,  requires  them  to  forfeit 
their  beneBts  It  they  continue  to  work  and 
earn  more  than  S2400  ner  rear. 

Por  every  dollar  they  earn  above  that 
amount  their  Social  Security  payments  are 
reduced  by  50  cents  until.  In  nearly  a  mil- 
lion cases,  the  benefits  are  cut  off  com- 
pletely. 

There  Is  no  limitation  on  earnings  after 
the  age  of  72.  And  twice  In  recent  years  Con- 
gress has  "llberalteed"  the  earnings  restric- 
tion, lifting  the  wage  celling  from  ai680  to 
•aiOO  In  1972  and  by  another  ^00  last  year. 

But  whatever  the  celling,  the  limitation  on 
earnings  is  grossly  unfair  and  should  be 
eliminated  completely.  For  It  not  only  robs 
millions  of  senior  citizens  of  the  benefits  of  a 
program  to  which  they  have  been  making 
contributions  from  their  hard-earned  wages 
for  yean:  it  also  arbitrarily  penalizes  only 
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those  who  continue  to  work,  either  by  choice 
or  by  need. 

And  in  this  era  of  rampant  Inflation,  many 
older  Americans  are  forced  to  go  on  working 
after  the  normal  retirement  age,  for  they 
simply  can't  make  ends  meet  on  Social  Se- 
curity beneflts  alone. 

Moreover,  the  present  celling  on  earnings 
Is  doubly  discriminatory,  for  it  applies  only 
to  salaried  income.  Aa  Senator  Barry  Qold- 
water  point*  out  in  an  excellent  article  re- 
printed in  the  August  issue  of  the  Readers 
Digest,  a  wealthy  individual  who  receives  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  from  invest- 
ment— stocks,  bonds,  rental  income,  etc. — 
can  at  the  same  time  receive  the  full  bene- 
flts from  Social  Security  to  which  he's  eo- 
tiued. 

But  a  person  who  has  no  "unearned"  in- 
come starts  losing  bis  Social  Security  beneflta 
If  he  continues  to  work  and  his  salary  ex- 
ceeds S2CX)  a  month. 

That  situation,  as  Sen.  Ooldwater  puts  It, 
la  "utterly  Illogical"  and  an  "outrage."  The 
way  to  correct  it,  u  simply  to  repeal  the 
earnings  limitation.  Confess  can  and  should 
do  Just  that  by  passing  a  bill  which  the 
Arizona  Senator  has  Introduced. 

Enactment  of  the  measure  will  undoubt- 
edly Increase  the  cost  of  the  Social  Security 
pro-am,  though  probably  by  not  as  much 
as  some  officials  have  estimated.  And  much 
of  the  loss  would  be  offset  by  the  revenue 
from  Income  taxes  paid  by  older  wcHrkers 
who  stay  on  the  Job. 

WhaUver  the  coat.  It  Is  only  right  and  fair 
to  eliminate  the  celling  on  earnings  and  to 
give  every  senior  cltlaen  the  full  beneflt  to 
which  he's  entitled,  and  for  which  he's  al- 
ready paid,  whether  he  chooses  to  continue 
working  or  not. 


I  DIDN'T  PAY  MY  BACK  TAXES  SO 
SOME  GI  COULD  GO  TO  SCHOOL 


HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGGETT 

or  CALirOSKlA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  S,  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  that  educational  beneflts  for  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  inadequate  by  any  rel- 
ative or  absolute  standard. 

When  my  generation  of  veterans  came 
home  after  the  Second  World  War,  GI 
beneflts  In  efl'ect  enabled  us  to  go  to  the 
higher  educational  Institution  of  our 
choice.  But  today's  Vietnam  veteran,  who 
has  sacrificed  years  of  his  life  and  per- 
haps parts  of  his  body  for  one  of  the  most 
idiotic  and  unpopular  mistakes  in  our  na- 
tional experience,  barely  gets  enough  to 
scrape  through  a  low-tuition  State  uni- 
versity— assuming  his  checks  come  on 
time,  which  frequently  Is  not  the  case. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  afford  a  1974 
equivalent  of  the  World  War  n  beneflu. 
But  we  can  and  should  pay  the  cost  of  the 
modest  tuition  assistance  program  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Senate.  I  believe  this 
position  Is  shared  by  almost  all  who  are 
sincerely  concerned  about  the  plight  of 
the  Vietnam  veteran 

I  was  astounded,  therefore,  to  read  that 
President  Nixon  has  written  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Veteratis  Committee 
to  say  that  tuition  assistance  Is  unneces- 
sary, that  we  cannot  afford  the  $1.3  bil- 
lion It  might  cost,  and  that  we  should 
not  provide  It  because  it  might  encourage 
more  veterans  to  go  to  college. 

These  are  not  the  young  people  Mr. 
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Nixon  referred  to  as  "bums"  shortly  be- 
fore four  of  them  were  killed  at  Kent 
State.  These  are  the  Vietnam  veterans 
with  whom  he  has  sought  to  associate 
himself  at  ever>'  opportunity. 

This  cavalier  indifference  to  the  rela- 
tivel>*  small  amotmt  of  money  needed  for 
veterans  education  comes  from  the  head 
of  on  administration  that  admits  its  de- 
fense budget  contains,  for  the  explicit 
purpose  of  WPA-style  padding,  more 
than  the  SI. 3  billion  in  question.  It  comes 
from  a  man  who  has  furnished  his  vari- 
ous palaces  in  Incredible  luxury — from 
his  S3  cakes  of  Elizabeth  Arden  soap  on 
up — at  Government  expense.  It  comes 
from  a  man  nho.  if  he  is  to  be  believed, 
Is  so  comfortably  situated  that  he  was 
able  to  sign  a  tax  return  claiming  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mtlllon  dollars  in 
fraudulent  and  illegal  tax  benefits  with- 
out even  asking  his  accountants  how  the 
benefits  were  derived. 

Such  a  distorted  sense  of  values  is.  of 
course,  not  an  impeachable  offense,  and 
It  win  not  inSuence  my  vote  on  impeach- 
ment. But  it  does  deepen  my  conviction 
that,  as  far  as  the  state  of  the  Presidency 
is  concerned,  we  have  nowhere  to  go  but 
up- 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  insert  the 
news  accovmt  by  Ned  Schariff  titled 
"Nixon  Blasts  GI  Bill  Expansion."  from 
the  Washington  Star-News  of  August  1, 
1974: 

Nixon  Blasts  GI  Biu.  Expansion 
(By  Ned  Scharfl) 
President  Nixon  has  Issued  a  strong  de- 
nunciation of  proposed  cb&nges  In  the  OX 
BUI  of  Rights  for  Vietnam  veterans,  saying 
that  tbe  measures  to  broaden  educational  as- 
sistance programs  "Inflationary  and  unnec- 
essary." 

In  a  letter  released  toda^  by  S«q.  Vance 
Hartke,  D-Ind.,  author  of  Che  revised  GI  BUI. 
NUon  said  tbe  7  mlUlou  war-era  veterans  did 
not  need  tbe  proposed  Improvements  In  stu- 
dent loans,  tuition  and  subsistence  grants 
to  "prepare  themselve.s  tor  productive  lives." 
Tbe  bin.  which  passed  tbe  Senate  by  a 
91-0  vote  In  June  would  provide  18  percent 
IncreasM  in  monthly  living  allowances  for 
OIs  attending  college,  and  also  would  provide 
tuition  grants  up  to  &720  a  year. 

In  tbe  letter,  mailed  July  30.  Nixon  com- 
plained that  the  improvements  in  the  bill 
would  add  at  least  $1.3  billion  to  the  cost 
of  educating  veterans  because  it  would  In- 
duce many  more  veterans  to  take  advantage 
of  the  program. 

Tbe  President  told  Bartke  be  should  re- 
write the  bill  to  limit  any  extension  of  bene- 
fits to  cost-of-living  Increases. 

Nixon's  opposition  to  Hartlte's  bUl  was  no 
secret  when  the  Senate  passed  It  two  months 
ago.  Representatives  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  had  stated  tbe  White  House  position 
In  testimony  before  Hartlce's  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee. 

But  the  letter  received  fay  H&rtlce  today  Is 
by  far  the  strongest  expression  of  disapproval 
to  date. 

Hartlte's  aides  believe  that  the  letter  could 
herald  a  presidential  vetg  unless  Hartlce 
agrees  to  modify  the  bUl  when  it  goes  to 
conference  with  House  members. 

In  addition  to  re -instituting  the  tuition  as- 
sistance payment,  which  was  discontinued 
after  World  War  II  veterans  finished  college, 
Hartke's  bill  would  muke  veterans  eligible 
for  10ff-C'5st  educational  leans  up  to  82,000 
per  school  jesr  and  would  extend  the  period 
of  eligibility  from  36  montba  to  46  montha — 
for  veterans  who  cannot  attend  school  full- 
time. 
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So  far,  51  percent  of  tbe  Vietnam  veterans 
bave  applied  for  grants  under  the  OI  Bill, 
about  tbe  same  as  the  percentage  of  appli- 
cants after  World  War  II. 

But  Hartke  has  argued  that  the  percentage 
of  applicants  now  should  be  much  higher 
because  education  has  become  more  neces- 
sary and  because  the  Vietnaoi  war  drew  a 
far  higher  percentage  of  the  poor  and  under- 
educated  into  tbe  armed  services  than  World 
War  II  did. 


CAMPAIGN  REFORM  GAG  RULE 
DENOUNCED 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

or   COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  6,  1974 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
several  weeks  there  has  been  a  rumor  the 
House  Rules  Committee  would  recom- 
mend a  gag  rule  for  debate  of  the  cam- 
paign reform  bill. 

Frankly,  I  have  not  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  such  rumors  until  now.  Obviously, 
a  gag  rule,  or  a  "modified"  rule  as  it  has 
been  elegantly  described,  is  so  blatantly 
and  highhandedly  out  of  tune  with  the 
times  that  I  did  not  believe  the  commit- 
tee would  do  it.  But  yesterday  the  ru- 
mors came  true. 

Just  imagine  the  gall  of  the  committee 
in  using  such  tactics  to  ram  through  a 
bin  which  supposedly  will  clean  up  poli- 
tics and  bring  about  fair  play  In  cam- 
paigning. 

On  a  straight  party  line  vote,  tlie  Rules 
Committee  approved  a  ruling  which  will 
make  It  impossible  to  fully  debate  the 
merits  of  the  bill  and  to  offer  needed 
amendments. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
many  amendments  which  will  not  be  In 
order — which  cannot  even  be  offered  in 
debate  tomorrow — if  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee proposal  is  approved  by  the  full 
House. 

Some  provisions  of  the  bill  are  prob- 
ably unconstitutional.  Por  example,  por- 
tions of  the  bill  which  limit  campaign 
spending  by  persons  other  than  candi- 
dates are  strikingly  similar  to  sections  of 
the  present  law  which  a  New  York  court 
recently  struck  down  as  violating  first 
amendment  freedoms — American  Civil 
Liberties  against  Jennings. 

-Mthough  this  case  was  decided  on 
fairly  narrow  legal  grounds,  and  is  pres- 
ently under  appeal,  the  basic  principle 
is  clear  to  me:  the  Idea  of  giving  candi- 
dates a  veto  power  over  the  right  of  other 
persons  to  express  their  opinion  is  to- 
tally inconsistent  with  American  tradi- 
tions. 

I  do  not  want  to  argue  the  legal  issues 
Involved.  But  from  a  purely  common- 
sense  standpoint  the  anti-free-speech, 
anti-free-press  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
directly  In  violation  of  the  spirit  and  In- 
tent of  the  first  amendment  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  in  my  opinion. 

The  rule  proposed  by  the  committee 
will  not  even  permit  the  House  to  con- 
sider the  ksu? 

Nor  will  loophole-closing  amendments 
be  permitted  If  the  proposed  rule  is 
adopted.  The  bill  purports  to  Umlt  cam- 
paign contributtoas,  but  It  Ignores  the 
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so-called  in-kind  contributions  of  p«r. 
sonal  services,  food,  automobiles,  plana 
storefronts,  and  other  goods  and  services' 
In  fact,  the  bill  creates  new  exceptioni 
to  existing  definitions  of  such  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures. 

Nor  does  the  proposed  rule  permit 
amendments  aimed  at  specific  abuses  un- 
covered in  the  Watergate  investigations- 
campaign  dirty  tricks,  espionage,  ami 
so  on.  These  abuses  are  probably  far  more 
in  need  of  reform  than  the  self-serving 
campaign  law  changes  presently  in  HJl. 
16090.  But  these  amendments  would  not 
be  in  order  under  the  rule  recommended 
by  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not  a  time  for 
partisanship.  I  have  therefore  withheld, 
at  least  for  the  time  being,  comment 
about  the  partisan  considerations  whidi 
are  apparent  in  the  handling  of  this  leg- 
islation in  the  House  Administration 
Committee  and  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. I  have  done  so  In  the  hope  that 
Members  of  both  parties  will  rise  above 
strictly  partisan  considerations  and  vote 
against  this  gag  rule.  Let  us  have  a  free 
and  open  debate  of  the  bill  on  its  merits, 
permit  amendments  to  be  offered  and 
vote  them  up  or  down  so  the  legislation 
can  be  judged  accordingly.  To  do  other- 
wise—to bring  so-called  reform  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  under  such  a  rotten 
rule — is  a  travesty. 

I,  therefore,  hope  all  Members  will 
join  me  in  voting  against  the  previoni 
question  when  the  proposed  rule  is  pre- 
sented. If  we  can  defeat  the  question.  It 
will  then  be  passible  to  amend  the  rule 
and  give  the  House  full  opportunity  for 
amendment  and  consideration  of  thb 
legislation. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  ERNEST  GRUENINQ 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OP    C&LIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 
Tuesday,  August  6,  1974 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Ernest  Oruenlng,  physician,  journalist, 
territorial  Governor,  U.S.  Senator,  and 
statesman,  had  one  of  the  fullest  careers 
of  any  American  in  public  service  In  this 
century.  His  death  Is  a  loss  to  all  of  us 
who  shared  the  concerns  of  this  great, 
liberal,  giant  of  a  man. 

Ernest  Gruenlng's  life  was  dedicated 
to  public  service  and  to  the  struggle  for 
social,  racial,  and  economic  Justice. 

As  the  territorial  Governor  of  Alaska, 
he  spearheaded  the  movement  toward 
statehood  and  he  championed  the  rights 
of  the  Native  Alaskans.  After  Alaskan 
statehood,  he  was  elected  to  the  VS. 
Senate. 

Ernest  Oruenlng  was  e  vigorous  op- 
ponent of  our  Involvement  hi  Southeast 
Asia  and  he  and  Senator  Wayne  Morse 
were  the  only  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
vote  against  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution. Hlfitory  has  verified  their  wisdom 
and  the  courage  of  their  principled  op- 
position to  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  Nation  has  lost  a  true  elder  states- 
man. He  was  a  good  man,  a  humane 
man,  a  man  of  towering  Integrity.  Sen- 
ator Gruenlng  will  be  missed  by  a  nation 
made  richer  because  of  his  service. 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  6.  1974 

».lr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  summer  we  have  been  hearing 
reports  which  indicate  that  the  Midwest 
is  suffering  through  one  of  the  worst 
drought  periods  since  the  dust  bowl  days 
of  the  1930's.  The  Midwest  is  not  the  only 
area  experiencing  a  severe  shortage  of 
rainfall,  as  international  reports  indi- 
cate that  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  pro- 
longed drought  conditions  threaten  mil- 
lions with  starvation.  It  Is  in  this  con- 
text that  a  group  of  South  Dakotans  re- 
cently visited  Washington  to  meet  with 
South  Dakota's  congressional  delegation 
and  Rith  Mr.  Russell  Train.  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  to  discuss  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  Oahe  irrigation  project  which 
is  currently  under  construction  in  central 
South  Dakota. 

In  their  presentation  to  EPA  Adminis- 
trator Train,  this  delegation  from  South 
Dakota  gave  an  excellent  summary  of 
this  impoi-tant  project,  its  importance  to 
national  agricultural  output  and  the 
overall  South  Dakota  economy,  and  some 
of  the  environmental  concerns  which 
have  arisen  In  the  development  of  this 
project.  The  thrust  of  this  presentation 
was  to  urge  cooperation  by  all  concerned 
to  join  together  to  solve  the  problems 
that  have  now  been  confronted,  and  to 
move  forward  with  this  irrigation  devel- 
opment to  insure  against  dangers  such 
as  the  drought  that  is  parching  much  of 
South  Dakota,  and  to.  at  the  same  time, 
solve  other  problems  and  create  new  op- 
portunities. 

I  commend  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  following  statements  pre- 
sented to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  Administrator  by  South  Da- 
kotans listed  below,  dealing  vrith  this 
timely  subject: 

The  Dakota  FAUm 
(By  L.  T.  Laustsen,  Aberdeen.  S.  Dak.) 
We  are  here  today  to  visit  with  you  about 
the  James  River  Valley  m  South  Dakota 
BDd  speclflcally  about  the  600,000  acres  of 
fertile  farm  land  which  lies  between  the 
North  Dakota  border  and  Huron.  South 
DaJcota 

To  put  this  area  more  m  perspective,  this 
Und  was  termed  by  a  glacial  lalce-bea 
hence,  it  is  on  area  of  deep  black  soil— flat 
•s  a  table  top  Between  Aberdeen  and  Huron 
It  drops  ,is  little  as  2  to  5  Inches  per  mile. 
The  James  River  winds  through  this  area 
In  the  spring  when  the  anows  melt.  It  is 
otien  a  mue  wide  In  spots;  In  the  faU  It 
IS  often  bone-dry  as  evidenced  by  the  at- 
Liched  pictures. 

Our  reason  for  being  here  today  Is  to  dis- 
cuss the  Irrigation  of  this  valley.  Though 
It  is  rich  and  tertUe.  the  average  rainfall 
or  18  Inches  (and  much  of  that  very  spo- 
radlcl.  this  vaUey  has  always  been  a  teast 
and  lamme  farming  country.  This  vear  for 
eiample.  we  watched  the  skies  for' rainfall 
lor  three  weeks  during  late  June  and  early 
July.  None  came,  and  hence  we  are  pres- 
ently harvesting  a  half  crop  of  small  grain 
witn  little  prospect  of  com.  even  for  silage 
Recently.  Congreas  authorized  the  Oahe 
imptlon  Project  for  thla  valley.  The  flrat 
part  would  Involve  I90.0O0  acres  on  the 
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west  plain  of  the  James  River.  Currently, 
a  pumping  station  ts  being  buUt  to  bring 
water  from  tne  Oahe  Reservoir  on  the  Mis- 
souri to  the  area  in  question. 

Recently,  some  opposition  has  arisen  to 
this  entire  project.  Most  of  it  Is  centered 
around  a  few  people  whose  farms  and  ranches 
will  be  flooded  by  small  reservoirs  or  whose 
land  will  be  crossed  by  canals. 

This  disturbs  those  of  us  in  your  office 
today  and  the  large  majority  of  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  are  already  planning  15  to  20 
years  In  advance  for  the  use  of  this  badly 
needed  water  It  concerns  the  cities  who  need 
municipal,  industrial,  and  recreational  water 
supplies. 

We  are  here  today  to  assure  the  EPA 
that  we  want  the  Oahe  Irrigation  and  Water 
Development  Project  built  In  the  cleanest 
and  most  orderly  way  possible  and  that  it 
will  be  operated  in  the  same  conscientious 
manner. 

To  back  that  assurance,  we  would  like  to 
remind  you  that  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
In  the  area  are  the  same  ones  who  have 
planted  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
trees  in  shelter  belts.  There  are  those 
who  strip  crop  their  fields  to  pre- 
vent wind  erosion,  who  are  the  caretakers 
of  millions  of  upland  birds  (mostly  pheas- 
ants), and  who  have  yearly  built  thousands 
of  dugouts  and  stockpounds  to  store  our 
precious  water  and  protect  the  quality  of 
our  streams. 

Again,  we  are  here  today  to  work  with 
EPA  on  the  long-range  aspects  of  this  ir- 
rigation and  water  development  program.  We 
want  to  make  it  a  model — a  part  of  our  gT*at 
Dakota  heritage. 

We  have  a  very  beloved  artist.  Harvey 
Dunn,  who  grew  up  on  a.  Dakota  home'- 
stead  and  became  a  renowned  New  York 
Illustrator  and  art  t«acher.  Harvey  used  to 
return  to  the  Dakotas  to  pamt  the  s^wnes 
of  his  boyhood.  The  most  famous  of  these 
paintmgs  is  this  one.  "The  Prairte  Is  My 
Garden." 

We  are  proud  of  our  laud,  and  we  want  to 
continue  to  think  of  It  as  "our  garden." 
We  assure  you  the  Oahe  project  must  be 
built  right,  and  we  pledge  our  cooperation 
on  the  entire  environmental  Impact  of  this 
sorely  needed  water  development  program. 
We  hope  that  you  will  be  receptive  to  our 
views  and  that  this  project  can  move  for- 
ward as  qulclcly  and  as  orderly  as  possible. 

Aberdeen  Auesicak  News 
(By  Ellsworth  Karrlgan.  Aberdeen.  S.  Dak.) 

My  assignment  results  from  the  fact  that 
I  am  of  a  generation  that  has  lived  the  his- 
tory of  Missouri  River  development  dream- 
ing and  plannfng.  Thus,  in  highlighting 
briefly  the  history  of  the  Plck-SIoan  plan 
and  the  Oahe  Irrigation  Project  as  related 
to  the  ecological  and  economic  Improvement 
of  South  Dakota,  may  I  offer  some  personal 
recollections. 

I  am  a  native  of  Aberdeen  and  was  bom 
36  years  before  Congress  approved  the  Mis- 
souri Basin  program.  Dreamers  were  talking 
about  such  a  development  when  I  was  born 
They  were  still  talking  about  It  when  I  was 
a  child  fishing  from  the  Jim  River  banks 
and  the  shores  of  Scatterwood  Lake.  Both  of 
these  bodies  of  water  are  to  become  factors 
m  the  development  of  the  Missouri  Basin 
program  which  was  authorized  by  Congress 
m  lft44.  with  the  Oahe  Irrigation  project 
specifically  approved  in  1968. 

When  I  returned  to  Aberdeen  m  IMS 
following  military  serx-lce,  I  was  confident 
of  the  future  of  South  Dakota  because  of 
the  progress  evident  in  changing  the  "Big 
Muddy'— the  nickname  for  tbe  Missouri 
River  at  that  time — to  a  river  of  gold. 

As  one  who  as  a  child  bad  seen  the  Jim 
River  flooded  miles  wide  and  who  as  a  young 
man  (during  the  drought  of  the  "SOs)  had 
seen  It  completely  dry  with  Its  bottom  Ut- 
tered with  animal  skeletons,  I  was  impressed 
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with  a  proposed  plan  that  would  provide 
more  stability  to  the  river  valley. 

Between  those  long-ago  days  and  the  be- 
ginning of  construction  of  the  irrigation 
pumping  sUtion  near  Oahe  Dam  this  spring. 
many  evenU  have  occurred-  Between  1944 
and  the  start  of  construction  of  the  pumping 
sutlon,  there  were  years  of  gradual  progress 
on  the  preparations  for  Irrigation. 

Each  of  the  four  huge  Missouri  River  dams 
in  South  Dakota  was  started  and  later  dedi- 
cated with  ceremonials  attracting  on  several 
occasions  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  speeches  always  predicted  that  South 
Dakota  would  profit  from  its  abundance  of 
water,  and  persons  from  other  states  advised 
they  would  be  glad  to  have  the  water  If 
South  Dakota  should  not  utilize  It  to  the 
fullest 

In  1960  the  Oahe  Conservancy  Sub-DUtrtct. 
consisting  of  15 'j  counties  In  South  and 
North  Dakota,  was  organized  with  an  85  per- 
cent favorable  vote.  In  1966  voters  In  the 
-sub-district  granted  contract  authority  to 
the  Oahe  Conserx-ancy  Sub-District-  The 
measure  was  favored  by  75  percent. 

While  opposition  has  developed  during 
the  last  year.  It  Is  my  observation  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  who  have  an- 
itclpated  the  benefits  that  the  Oahe  Irriga- 
tion Project  holds  for  agriculture  ore  still 
firmly  in  favor  of  the  plan  and  confident 
that  South  Dakota,  which  has  made  lakes 
appear  where  there  were  none  before  and 
established  tree  belts  where  none  existed. 
will  display  its  Ingenuity  m  protecting  or 
improung  the  environment  while  enjovlng 
the  economic  and  sociological  benefits  oSered 
by  the  Oahe  Irrigation  Project. 

Remarks  by  Robest  Raschke-  Maxagcs.  Oahe 

CONSEKVANCT  StTBDJBTRUrr.  HUBON.  S-  DaK. 

The  initial  stage  of  the  Oahe  Unit  was 
authorized  on  August  3.  1968  by  the  »Crth 
Congress.  I  shall  attempt  to  briefly  describe 
the  project  plan  for  your  review: 

Water  will  be  pumped  by  the  Oahe  Pump- 
ing Plant  at  Oahe  Dam  Into  the  Plerr« 
Canal  and  will  flow  36  miles  lo  Blunt  Reser- 
voir. From  Blunt  Reservoir  water  will  be  re- 
leased as  needed  Into  the  Hlghroore  and 
Paulkton  Canals  which  will  flow  62  miles  to 
the  Cresbard  Reservoir.  Prom  Cresbard  Res- 
ervoir water  wUl  travel  12  miles  to  a  bifurca- 
tion works  where  part  wUl  fiow  northward 
through  the  37  mile  long  West  Main  Canal 
and  southward  via  tbe  22  mile  Redfleld 
Canal.  Irrigable  lands  in  tbe  James  River 
Valley  west  of  the  river  wUl  be  served  by 
these  latter  two  canals. 

Spring  flood  flows.  Irrigation  return  flows 
and  supplemental  canal  dLichar^es  will  oe 
pumped  from  the  James  River  at  the  exist- 
ing James  Diversion  Dam  via  the  James 
Canal  to  Byron  Reservoir.  From  Byron  Reser- 
voir water  will  be  lifted  by  the  Bvron  Pump- 
ing Plant  to  the  East  Main  Canal  and  flow 
northward  41  miles  to  serve  lands  east  of 
the  James   River   In   Spink  County. 

In  it's  present  state,  the  channel  of  tbe 
James  River  through  the  project  area  hm 
Insufficient  capacity  to  even  carry  the  aver- 
age spring  run-off  without  overbank  flood- 
ing of  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  bottom- 
lands. The  authorized  plan  for  Oahe  pro- 
vides for  channel  Improvement  through  the 
project  area  of  sufficient  capacity  to  handle 
all  retiu-n  flows  and  pollution  abatement 
releases  without  aggravating  or  mcreaslng 
flooding  imder  natural  conditions.  Because 
return  flou-s  do  not  occur  uni41  late  summer 
and  fall,  the  increased  channel  capacity 
would  provide  Incidental  flood  relief  during 
periods  of  spring  run -off - 

Associated  with  the  project  are  18  flsh  and 
wildlife  development  areas  totalling  nearly 
40.000  acres  (11  are  mitigation  or  replace- 
ment areas  and  7  are  enhancement  areas) 
Recreation  access  and  facilities  for  camping 
picnicking,  boating  and  swimming  will  be 
developed  on  II  sites  at  the  three  regulating 
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reservoirs,  North  Scatterwood  Lake  and  the 
Jamos  Diversion  Dam  Paclltclea  have  al- 
ready been  provided  at  three  locations  near 
the  Diversion  Dam. 

Of  course  recreation  In  the  form  of  up- 
land game  and  waterfowl  bunting  will  also 
be  available  at  the  afore  mentioned  wfldllfe 
development  areas  and  along  canal  rlehte- 
of-way  and  within  reservoir  take  areas. 

A  study  by  the  South  Dakota  Department 
of  Health  shows  that  46  of  the  65  municl- 
palitles  wUhin  the  Oahe  Conservancy  Sub- 
District  have  water  supplies  that  do  not  meet 
.state  standards  for  drinking  water  (l.COO 
pan«  per  million  o1  dissolved  solids)  and  of 
those  46.  seventeen  have  T-DS.  In  excess  of 
2.000  p. pjn. 

The  plan  for  the  Initial  stage  of  the  Oabe 
Unit  provides  for  potential  water  supplies 
to  at  least  17  cities  and  towns.  Of  the  clues 
proposed  for  service  within  the  Oahe  Unit 
area,  all  would  receive  Missouri  River  water 
directly  from  the  main  supply  system  except 
Buron  which  is  located  on  the  James  Rtver 
downstream  from  Unit  facilities.  Mr.  Maher 
will  discuss  Huron's  water  problems  in 
greater  detail.  At  the  present  time  the  cities 
of  Rec3eid.  Cresbard.  MU.er,  Hirrold.  Omda 
and  AtMrdeen  hare  requested  feasibility  stud- 
ies by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  using 
Oahe  Unit  water  for  municipal  and  indus- 
trial purp-oses. 

The  DaH-y  Plains.man 
(By  L.  J.  Maher) 

HreoN.  S,  Dak. — Huron  Is  only  one  South 
Dakota  community  lookir.g  toward  the  Oahe 
Pr:>jec;  to  improve  Its  water  supply,  bu:  It  Is 
the  or.ljr  one  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
James  River  for  all  its  water  now  and  it  Is 
xr.fr  polut  at  which  water  quality  is  mosi 
frequeritly  challenged 

Historically  the  city  used  a  ground  water 
well  complex  (c&lled  the  West  wells)  to  sup- 
plement river  water.  In  the  middle  ifiSO's 
when  the  James  was  completely  dry,  the 
community  survived  on  water  from  the  well. 

In  1959  when  the  James  River  ceased  to 
Bo*  for  ten  months,  the  West  wells  were 
again  pumped  and  found  to  be  Inadequate. 
Stste  standards  now  prohibit  their  use  and 
the  pumps  have  been  di>manUed. 

Following  the  1959-60  experience,  the  city 
of  Huron  contracted  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  a  James  River  diversion  dam 
t'j  be  built  by  the  Biireau  o:  Reclamation  to 
add  an  additional  1.900  acre  feet  of  storage 
in  the  river  and  provide  the  city  with  an 
adequate  water  supply  from  the  river  until 
the  year  1970. 

The  dam.  which  will  be  entirely  paid  for  by 
the  City  of  Huron  by  1981,  is  a  part  of  the 
Oahe  Project-  By  1970  local  and  federal  of- 
ficials anticipated  ihat  Missouri  River  water 
wguld  be  delivered  into  the  James  lo  aug- 
ment the  flow.  Quality  of  this  water  *"&s  not 
questioned  at  that  time. 

Quality  of  water  in  the  James  River  has 
never  been  great.  In  1970.  the  year  the  fed- 
era:  Water  Quality  Administration  labeled 
the  James  "the  fourth  moat  polluted  river 
iu  the  United  States."  your  Enviroi;menta: 
Protection  Agency  conducted  a  two-phase 
field  study  of  the  river  at  the  request  of  the 
South  Dakota  Department  of  Hf^alth  PreUm- 
inary  concluslorLS  of  the  EPA.  the  only  ones 
we  have  teen  published,  were  that  "the  study 
objectives  could  not  be  adequately  assessed 
due  to  unfavorable  stream:  a.'.d  weather  con- 
ditions: however,  tiudy  data  indicated  the 
existence  of  problem  areas  on  the  South 
Dakota  reach  of  the  James."  What  the  con- 
clusion failed  to  note  Is  that  these  condl- 
tiuna  are  somewhat  normal. 

Sta*.«  Standards  for  public  water  supplies 
call  for  a  maximum  of  l.OOO  parts  of  dis- 
solved solid  per  millton.  This  last  year  our 
unprocessed  water  exceeded  the  standard 
from  July  of  1973  until  early  March  of  1»74. 
and  It  reached  a  low  pomt  of  2020  p.p  m.  In 
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February.  The  current  year  will  not  be  much 
better. 

Dissolved  solids  are  only  one  part  of  the 
water  quality  problem.  During  periods  of  low 
flow  and  no  flow,  algae  forms  and  creates 
taste  and  odoi*  problems  which  are  almost 
unmanageable  at  our  city  treatment  plant. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  offered  the 
only  .*ioIutl:in  In  sight.  We  believe  the  Bu- 
reau plan  would  improve  our  water  supply 
both  cuantltlvely  and  qualltively  during 
the  low  flow — no  flow  periods  of  the  late 
summer,  fall  and  winter.  A  South  Dakota 
State  University  task  force  report  publL'shed 
in  South  Dakota  newspapers  last  week  en- 
dorses this  contention. 

In  addition,  the  project  as  planned  has 
the  physical  capability  of  providing  water 
which  would  meet  state  standards  year 
arsund  If  that  is  deemed  necessary  by  the 
state  and  by  the  EPA.  There  would  be  some 
additional  costs,  but  they  need  not  be  great; 
and  someone  wculd  have  to  determine  who 
w:>uld  bear  them. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Bureau  last  spring,  you 
offered  to  cooperate  in  a  water  management 
plan.  We  are  sure  the  Bureau  would  welcome 
this  t>-pe  of  help.  We  are  confident  that 
such  cooperation  would  assure  the  continua- 
tion of  the  project  and  would  assure  us  and 
other  South  Dakota  commumtles  of  the 
adequate  water  supply  we  so  desperately 
need. 

Remarks  or  Jim  Rttddt,  HmtoN,  S.  Dak. 

As  a  director  of  the  Oahe  Conservancy  Sub- 
District  and  chairman  of  its  Environmental 
Advisory  Committee.  1  would  like  to  make  a 
few  remarks  in  regard  to  the  sub -district's 
concern  for  the  recent  environmental  con- 
cerns which  have  arisen  and  our  sincere  ef- 
forts to  solve  them.  Since  the  Inception  of 
the  sub-district  In  1960.  the  Board  has 
worked  closely  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  has  had  various  committees  deal- 
ing with  the  various  areas  of  environmental 
concern  raised  by  the  Bureau.  The  mitiga- 
tion and  enhancement  features  of  the  proj- 
ect which  the  Bureau  insisted  be  In  the 
project  were  endorsed  by  the  Board  even 
though  they  might  have  weakened  the  ir- 
rigation aspect  of  the  project.  The  Board 
was  confident  and  still  Is  that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  was  building  into  the  project 
adequate  protection  for  environmental  con- 
cerns This  was  evidently  the  feeling  of  the 
large  majority  of  the  citizens  In  the  sub- 
district  because  at  the  monthly  meetings 
held  over  the  years  in  all  areas  of  the  sub- 
district  we  were  always  greeted  with  enthu- 
siastic delegations  whose  only  concern 
seemer  to  be  when  Missouri  River  water 
would  reach  the  James  River  Valley  and  the 
sooner  the  better. 

It  w^asn't  until  a  couple  years  ago  that 
rumblings  of  environmental  concerns  were 
raised  in  South  Dakota,  many  of  them  from 
outside  the  IS'i,  county  sub-district.  The 
number  of  environmental  groups  In  opposi- 
tion kept  growing  and  everyone  who  had  any 
reason  for  stopping  the  project,  many  of 
whom  had  no  concern  for  the  environment, 
hid  behind  the  popular  banner  of  environ- 
mental c*ncern.  This  movement  kept  grow- 
ing and  started  to  get  Into  politics.  In  late 
summer  of  1973.  the  sub-district  board  de- 
cided that  some  type  of  advisory  committee 
might  be  helpful  to  bring  the  environment- 
alists Into  our  discussion  In  an  honest  ef- 
fort to  build  the  best  possible  project  and  at 
least  try  to  answer  and  solve  all  legitimate 
environmental  concerns.  The  formulation  of 
this  committee  has  been  most  dtOlcuU  as  the 
big  cry  is  to  call  a  moratorium  on  the  proj- 
ect for  more  study.  We  know  that  a  mora- 
torium would  possibly  kill  the  project  for 
aJl  Ume,  and  I  am  sure  that  those  asking  for 
the  moratorium  are  aware  of  thin.  Our  En- 
vironmental Committee  has  held  two  meet- 
lugs  and  has  asked  individuals  to  be  on  the 
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committee  who  represent  the  most  rabid  gn. 
position.  One  of  the  organizations  refused 
the  invitation  unless  we  first  agreed  to  can 
for  a  moratorium  on  the  project.  It  is  our 
feeling  that  if  we  call  for  a  moratorium,  tbei« 
Is  no  reason  for  the  committee,  as  the  proj- 
ect is  done.  Others  refused  on  grounds  that 
serving  would  be  an  endorsement  of  the 
project.  Our  board  has  done  everything  po<. 
slble  to  get  the  committee  underway  (m 
even  authorized  payment  of  expenses  to 
committee  members)  as  we  had  some  de- 
cline on  the  ground  that  they  could  not  af. 
ford  the  costs  out  of  their  own  pocket. 

We  do  have  a  nucleus  of  the  committee 
and  have  had  two  ofllclal  meetings.  In  no  wtj 
hare  we  asked  anyone  to  charge  his  vievi, 
but  have  asked  everyone  to  at  least  pinpoint 
their  opposition.  Once  this  Is  done,  with  the 
environmental  concerns  clearly  deflned.  we 
would  attempt  to  solve  the  concern  in  \ 
manner  mutually  satisfactory*  to  all  In  or- 
der that  the  project  can  proceed.  We  an 
going  to  proceed,  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
reasonable  people  can  and  will  work  together 
even  though  they  disagree.  Our  committee 
should  and  will  benefit  all  parties  and  their 
common  Interest  in  environmental  protec- 
tion and  enhancement.  We  seek  an  approacti 
to  a  more  open  dialogue  without  the  maa 
hysteria  of  large  prepacked  town  hall  type 
meetings  accompanied  by  clapping,  boos  aod 
cheers.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  some  people 
insist  on  a  blind  alliance  to  "environ- 
ment" without  reference  to  the  total  ne^i 
of  people.  Personally.  I  believe  that  along 
with  conservation,  ecology,  and  environ- 
mental concerns  should  go  words  like  eco- 
nomics. Jobs,  houses  and  food.  Man's  right 
to  live  in  this  world  with  a  decent  standard 
of  living  should  be  an  environmental  aim 
and  objective.  I  for  one  am  sure  that  this 
concern  that  has  arisen  has  done  some  good. 
Many  points  are  valid,  and  I  am  svire  I  am 
more  sympathetic  to  the  cause.  However, 
sincere  negotiation  and  dialogue  can  only 
be  accomplished  If  both  sides  are  open  to 
compromise.  We  don't  think  that  progieu 
can  be  the  status  quo. 

Mr.  Train.  I  show  you  two  newspaper 
stories  regarding  news  releases  from  the 
EPA.  The  first  release  cartalnly  hurt  our 
cause.  We  understand  EPA  is  not  against  tb* 
project.  We  assure  you  and  your  agency  that 
we  do  want  to  build  the  project,  but  we 
need  your  help,  counsel,  and  advice  as  to 
what  we  might  do  to  correct  your  objections 
and  accomplish  our  objective.  Maybe  it 
would  be  helpful  if  your  agency  would  come 
to  South  Dakota  and  assist  us  In  gettmg  our 
Environmental  Advisory  Committee  off  to  » 
constructive  start,  bringing  all  Interested 
parties  together  to  address  the  concerns 
which  have  arisen  in  connection  with  thli 
Important  project. 

We  would  appreciate  your  comments  on 
the  Oahe  Irrigation  Project  and  the  con- 
cerns which  we  have  discussed  todav. 
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AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  16090 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or   PENKBTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tueadav,  August  6,  1974 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  exten- 
sion of  remarks  made  yesterday.  August 
5. 1974, 1  Included  two  amendments  which 
I  Intend  to  offer  to  H  R.  16090,  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  Amendment* 
of  1974.  In  Ueu  of  the  second  amendment 
printed  yesterday.  I  Intend  to  offer  the 
following  amendment. 


jaasvMii'ir  to  H.R.  18080,  As  Retobtzs, 
Oftered  bt  Mb.  Dent 

Page  4,  line  23,  strike  out  "$75,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$42,500". 

Page  16,  line  11,  strike  out  "(H)"  and  all 
that  loUowa  down  through  "(I)"  on  line  IB. 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(H) ". 


CAREER  LAWYERS  AS  PRESIDENTS 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  6,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of 
late,  the  majority  of  all  politicians  In 
Congress  have  been  lawj'ers.  Perhaps 
there  are  just  too  many  lawyers  and  not 
enough  other  professions  represented  in 
the  political  field.  For  ray  colleagues'  in- 
terest. I  would  like  to  Insert  the  follow- 
ing Washington  Post  article: 

Career   Lawyers  as  Presidents 
(By  Robert  C.  Maynara) 

It  appears  or  late  that  our  natlon&l  life  Is 
dominated  by  lawyers.  The  Impression  Is  re- 
inforced by  watching  the  38  lawyers  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  wrangling  In  ar- 
cane legalisms  over  the  fate  of  another  law- 
yer. Richard  M.  Nixon.  And  Just  last  week, 
eight  other  lawyers  circumscribed  Mr.  Nix- 
on's claim  of  absolute  evidentlsry  privilege 
with  respect  to  the  White  House  tapes. 

All  this  pubUc  lawyering  has  led  many  an 
American  to  believe  thai,  our  politics  has  al- 
ways been  dominated  by  lawyers,  and  that 
it  probably  has  to  be  that  way.  given  the 
complexities  of  modem  life  and  politics.  Mr 
Nixon's  public  relations  sought  to  enhance 
that  unwholesome  Impression  by  emphasiz- 
ing at  every  opportunity  what  a  sound  legal 
thmker  Mr  Nixon  was.  taking  the  gravest 
Issues  of  the  state  to  the  solitude  of  Camp 
David  with  a  yellow  legal  pad. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Nixon's  edited  tran- 
scripts—to  say  nothing  of  other  manifesta- 
tions—don't show  him  as  a  particularly  as- 
tute scholar  of  Jurisprudence  or  any  other 
kind  of  prudence  has  not  diminished  the 
legal  mystique  In  our  tUne. 

It  Is  valuable,  therefore,  to  note  how  few 
of  the  Presidents  of  this  century  have  come 
from  the  ranks  of  practicing  lawyers.  More 
than  that,  those  who  have  withstood  the 
test  of  perspective  have  been  men  with  vir- 
tually no  legal  experience. 

or  the  last  live  Presidents,  Mr.  Nixon  Is 
the  lone  member  of  the  bar.  Lyndon  Johnson 
WM  a  school  teacher  who  turned  to  politics 
John  P.  Kennedy,  after  majoring  In  political 
science  as  a  Harvard  undergraduate,  went 
dL.,!.'?^  ^."''  "'""'"I  to  practice  politics. 
Dwlght  Elsenhower  was  a  soldier,  a  Colum- 
bia nnlversity  president  and  NATO  com- 
mander but  never  a  lawyer. 

wr^llTLl'lIT^'*  ""^  schoolchlld  knows, 
atltn^..?^  haberdashery  business  for  a  while. 
»urf  h„  "T  '"''°°'  *""  ^""^  °°  ">e  local 
m,h«:  ."^  ^P'°'  virtually   none  of  his 

public  service  In  active  Involvement  with 
SLi**„  *""*^-  ""  Pf«l«es.,or,  Pranklln 
L^^LL,*"' .^"'""''"'  ''■°'"  Columbia 
flL-  ^  °°'  "'"'  P*^"  ">e  bar,  but  was 
oeep  Into  politics  within  three  years  Re 
found  ilttle  or  interest  m  law  practice 

Hoosevelfs    predecessor,    Herbert    Hoover 
Trt^,"  ,"'"'°R  engineer  with  a  keen  gift  for 

S^m  ""J°."v  "■"  "■°"  """  taternatlonal 
wclaun  and  the  presidency  Calvin  Coolldge 
»«s  an  active  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
m.H  I".  '""'°  wandered  Into  politics  and 
made  his  name   In  national  affairs  as  the 

striking  Boston  police    ('"rhere  Is  no  right 
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to  Strike  against  the  public  safety  by  any- 
body anjrwhere  any  time"). 

Warren  hardlng,  wbos«  acandaloiis  admin- 
istration Is  the  nearest  equivalent  In  thla 
century  to  the  present  nailonal  disaster, 
was  a  Journalist.  He  studied  law  for  a  time, 
but  not  very  much  of  It. 

Woodrow  Wilson  before  him  entered 
the  University  of  Virginia  Law  School,  but 
poor  health  forced  him  to  drop  out.  He  ac- 
tually practiced  in  Atlanta  for  a  year,  but 
the  paucity  of  clients  propelled  htm  back  to 
the  academic  world  In  which  he  made  his 
early  reputation. 

The  first  two  Presidents  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury both  hod  legal  educations,  but  Teddy 
Roosevelt  dropped  out  of  Columbia  Law. 
WUllam  Howard  Taft,  his  successor  In  the 
presidency,  was  graduated  from  Cincinnati 
Law  School  and  spent  a  short  time  as  the 
Hamilton  County.  Ohio,  prosecutor  and 
eventually  wound  up  on  the  bench  before 
and  after  being  President. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  the 
American  electorate  entrusted  the  presi- 
dency to  more  lawyers  than  it  was  to  elect 
to  the  highest  office  In  this  centurv. 

Only  four  of  the  12  Presidents  In"  the  20th 
century  have  been  lawyers,  and  In  forty  years, 
Richard  Nixon  Is  the  only  one  who  spent  any 
substantial  amount  of  his  time  pursuing 
law  as  a  career  before  becoming  President. 
It  might  not  be  fair  to  Infer  from  this  that 
lawyers  don't  make  good  presidents,  but  It  is 
Important  to  note  another  fact  about  lawyers 
in  this  administration. 

It  is  remarkable  merely  to  note  some  of 
the  members  of  the  bar — officers  of  the 
court — who  wound  up  before  the  court  on 
criminal  charges  after  service  In  the  Nixon 
administration:  Vice  President  Agnew.  for- 
mer Attorney  General  Mitchell  and  Kleln- 
dlensL.  Domestic  Council  head  John  Ehrlich- 
man.  White  House  Counsel  John  W.  Dean 
in.  EgU  Krogh  of  the  "plumbers'*  and  Gor- 
don Llddy.  The  latest  Is  John  Oonnally. 

None  of  this  Is  to  suggest  that  lawj-ers 
make  poor  public  servants.  Instead  the  clear 
lesson  Is  that  legal  training  Is  no  assurance 
against  the  danger  of  being  caught  up  In  a 
nightmare  of  scandal.  Before  this  experience, 
many  Americans  might  have  been  Inclined 
to  suspect  a  knowledge  of  the  law  would 
have  provided  some  Instruction  to  public 
men  on  the  judicious  use  of  power,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  limiting  guidelines  of  the 
Constitution.  When  we  look  at  the  prominent 
role  lawyers  are  playing  in  the  drama  of  the 
moment,  we  seem  to  learn  that  knowing  the 
strictures  of  the  law  la  no  guarantee  of 
obedience  to  them. 

There  is  no  way  to  legislate  that  our  public 
life  should  be  rich  In  contributions  from 
scientists  and  poets,  preachers  and  fanners, 
merchants  and  mechanics,  but  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  remember  that  nothing  happen- 
ing now  or  In  our  recent  past  suggests  that 
stocking  our  positions  of  public  trust  with 
members  of  the  bar  enhances  our  public 
weal  by  any  estimable  measure. 


NEWS  RELEASE 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

or   INDIANA 

IS  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  S,  1974 

Mr,  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
Issued  the  following  statement  concern- 
ing the  release  of  new  information  by  the 
President  pertaining  to  the  Watergate 
affair  and  events  foUowlnB  the  break-In: 

I  am  most  disappomted  and  disturbsd  In 
the  admission  by  President  Nixon  that  he 
deliberately  withheld  Information  from  the 
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public  and  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  was 
untruthful  in  his  original  statements  con- 
cerning bis  knowledge  of  the  Watergate 
break-In. 

In  the  past.  I  have  made  every  attempt  to 
keep  an  open  mind  on  the  subject  of  Im- 
peachment. I  feel  that  I  have  a  responsibility 
to  the  citizens  of  the  Fifth  District  to  weigh 
all  of  the  evidence  presented  and  not  make 
a  quick  decision  based  on  partisanship  or 
partial  information. 

The  ultimate  decision  will  have  far  reach- 
ing resuite  and  long  lasting  effects  on  the 
f'.tt\jro  history  of  our  Nation. 

While  I  was  Just  beginning  to  weigh 
through  the  evidence  presented  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  I  felt  that  there  was 
not  clear  and  convincing  evidence  linking 
the  President  to  the  so-called  Watergate 
coverup  which  would  Jmtlfy  calling  for  hia 
impeachment. 

I  still  reserve  final  Judgment  until  I  have 
completed  an  examination  of  all  of  the  avail- 
able evidence.  Even  In  light  of  latest  devel- 
opments In  the  matter.  I  shall  continue  to 
withhold  a  final  decision  b£  to  the  articles  of 
Impeachment  untU  I  hove  an  opportunitv  to 
hear  and  read  all  of  the  available  evldenc* 
but  I  now  feel  that  a  re-evaluatlon  of  my 
earlier  position  will  be  necessanr. 


IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  6,  19T4 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  St. 
Paul  City  Council  on  Jub- 16  approved  an 
amendment  to  its  legislative  code  mak- 
ing affectlonal  or  sexual  preference  an 
illegal  biisis  for  dL<:crinunation  in  em- 
ployment, education,  housing,  public  ac- 
commodations, and  public  services.  A 
similar  civU  rights  ordinance  was  passed 
by  the  Minneapolis  City  Coimcil  in 
March.  This  second  action  in  the  Twin 
Cities  area  granting  basic  human  rights 
to  a  minority  group  is  reported  in  the 
folloning  July  17  Minneapolis  Tribune 
news  item: 

St.  PAtn.  Corwcn.  Passcs  Gat-Richts 
Amend  atsNTs 
(ByGerri  wmiamsl 
An  amendment  prohibiting  dtscrlmlnation 
against  homosexuals  was  passed  Tuesday  by 
the  St.  Paul  city  Council.  The  vote  was  5  to  1. 
Voting    In    favor    were   council    President 
Ruby  Hunt  and  Councllmen  Leonard  Levlae. 
John    Chrlstensen.     Robert     Sylvester    and 
David  Hozza.  The  opposing  vote  was  cast  by 
Councilman     Victor     Tedesco.     Councilman 
Patrick  Roedler  was  not  present,  but  sent  a 
letter  m  favor  of  amendliig  St.  Paul's  bumaa 
rights  ordinance  to  Include  homosexuals 

The  amendment  adds  the  words  "affec- 
tlonal or  sexual  preference"  to  the  human- 
rights  ordinance.  It  guarantees  equal  oppor- 
tunity In  employment,  education,  housing, 
and  public  accommodations.  A  homosexual 
suspec'Ing  discrimination  In  these  areas  may 
Hie  a  complaint  with  the  St.  Paul  Himi&a 
Rights  I>partment. 

The  amendment  has  been  the  subject  of 
controversy  sUice  it  was  Introduced  June  28. 
At  R  public  meetltig  last  week,  about  30 
people  spoke  about  the  ordinance.  Thev  in- 
cluded representatives  from  the  National 
Organization  of  Women,  the  Minnesota  Com- 
mittee for  Gay  Rights,  and  Minnesota  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  Nicholas  Coleman  ill 
In  support. 
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HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF    CALITOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  6.  1974 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Star  News  for  August  5  con- 
tains some  sound  advice  for  those  to 
whom  the  events  of  this  week  must 
inevitably  deal  the  harshest  blows,  no 
matter  the  individual  construction 
placed  upon  these  events  by  the  Presi- 
dent's loyal  supporters  across  the  Nation. 
A  call  for  calmness  is  seldom  out  of  place, 
and  In  this  difficult  period  of  our  history, 
it  is  particularly  appropriate.  Under 
leave  to  extend  mj*  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, at  this  point.  I  Include  the  editorial 
by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  which  follows: 
Cm-minc  NnoN's  Legion 
(By  James  J.  KUpatrick) 
The  House  of  Representatives  is  moving 
Inexorably  toward  tue  destruction  of  Richard 
Nison.  and  Eome  of  Nixon's  most  ardent 
supporters  are  moving,  in  the  same  tidal 
wave,  toward  the  destruction  of  their  own 
best  interests. 

Forget  NUon  for  the  moment.  What  are 
these  convulsions  doing  to  the  Republican 
party?  Aod  what  lies  ahead  Jor  conserva- 
tive causes? 

The  1973  elecUon  saw  47^  mllUon  votes 
cast  for  the  Republican  Nixon.  29.2  million 
for  the  Democrat  McGovern.  II  these  76.4 
mUUon  voters  constitute  a  reasonable 
political  universe,  we  can  make  some  rough 
exirapolationi  Irom  the  popularity  polls. 
These  polls  show  that  about  26  or  27  per- 
cent of  the  people  still  stand  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Conclusion:  Some  20  mlUton  voters — 
call  them  Nixon's  Legion — remain  bitterly 
oppcred  to  the  President's  impeechraent  and 
removal  from  office. 

The  figures  are  rough,  but  they  probably 
are  roughly  accurate.  A  legion  of  20  million 
flred-up  voters  Is  a  potent  political  force; 
and  anyone  who  supposes  the  President's  de- 
fenders are  not  fired  up  should  browse 
through  the  mall  now  flooding  Republican 
offices.  The  legion  sees  Impeachment  as  a 
conspiracy  between  double-standard  Demo- 
crats and  a  double-standard  press.  These 
voters  have  blood  in  their  eyes. 

The  question  arises:  How  will  Nixon's 
Legion  expend  its  political  force?  These 
voter?  p.-obably  have  It  within  their  power, 
if  they  choose  u>  exercise  that  power,  to 
make  or  break  a  score  of  Republican  or  con- 
servative congressmen  this  fall.  By  with- 
holding campaign  contributions,  or  by  stay- 
ing home  m  November,  the  legion  can  effec- 
tively deny  re-eJectlon  lo  Members  of  the 
House  who  vote  In  favor  of  Impeachment. 

It  lA-ould  not  be  an  easy  road,  under  the 
best  of  circumstances,  for  Republicans  in 
marginal  dlstrtct«  this  fall .  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  a  president  and  his  party  tend  to 
be  blamed  for  economic  ills,  and  !?uch  blame 
rubs  off  on  a  party's  candidates.  Historically. 
the  party  loses  close  seats  in  off-year  elec- 
tions If  one  adds  to  these  factors  the  anger 
of  Nixon's  Legion,  the  problems  of  a  pro-Im- 
peachment Republican  become  evident. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  position  of  M. 
Caldwell  Butler  of  Virginia's  6th  District.  He 
is  a  flrst-termer  who  won  election  In  1372  by 
55  percent  of  the  vote  Or  consider  the  situa- 
tion of  John  M.  Ashbrook  of  Ohio's  17th  Dis- 
trict. He  won  his  sixth  term  In  1972  with  57 
percent  of  the  vote  Both  men  are  solid  con- 
servatives; both  are  seeking  reelection.  The 
arithmetic  tells  its  own  story:  If  the  legion 
abandons  these  two  excellent  congressmen, 
they  could  be  In  aerlous  trouble. 
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Prejudice  runa  deeper  than  reason.  It  it  now.    Majority    rule    is    also    Imminent   m 

were  possible  for  members  of  the  legion  to  Southern  Rhodesia,  which  is  lllegaUv  boT 

suspend  their  pro-Nlxon  prejudice,  and   to  emed  by  the  6%  white  settler  regUne  and  u 

listen  to  the  cool  voice  of  reason,  perhaps  faced  with  a  continuing  clvU  war    ci-itwi 

thev  GouM  h*.  ™.«„«i*rt  nf  th-  ««..»..,„,  ....,  shortages    of    foreign    exchange    arid   »«« 

parta  for  Industry,  a  tightening  of  DJ^.  sane- 


they  could  be  persuaded  of  the  political  dls 
aster  they  are  courting.  Their  passionate  sup- 
port of  the  President  can  do  little  for  Nixon 
now;  but  If  this  passion  la  turned  in  retribu- 
tion against  such  men  as  Butler  and  Ash- 
brook, the  result  could  be  a  liberal  landslide. 
This  Is  madness.  The  leaders  of  organized 
labor  are  licking  their  chops  and  looking  to 
November.  If  30  or  40  seats  in  the  House 
change  hands,  passing  from  moderate-con- 
servative Republicans  to  moderate-liberal 
Democrats,  we  will  approach  the  "veto-proof' 
Congress  that  is  the  dream  of  organized  labor. 
The  consequences  cannot  be  reckoned  in 
terms  of  labor  legislation  alone;  the  conse- 
quences would  ripple  across  the  whole  surface 
of  congressional  power.  The  legion  would 
lose  both  the  battle  and  the  war.  What 
price  passion? 

The  President's  defenders  cannot  let  their 
anger  destroy  their  common  sense,  simmer 
down.  I  would  say.  Sober  up!  Look  ahead!  If 
Nixon  goes  down  the  drain,  let  him  go.  But 
if  we  have  one  ounce  of  political  maturity, 
let  us  save  what  is  left. 


tlona  violating  by  many  countries,  and  tha 
threat  of  the  lose  of  Ita  access  to  the  sea 
through  Belra  In  Mozambique.  South  Africa, 
which  maintains  a  repressive  system  of 
apartheid,  cannot  expect  to  forever  sustain 
Its  hold  over  the  75  "o  majority  population 
Which  la  African. 

Theae  factors  point  to  the  need  for  a  more 
rational  U.S.  foreign  policy  towards  Africa. 
The  growing  constituency  for  Africa  in  this 
country  plays  an  Increasingly  vital  role  to- 
wards bringing  the  necessary  changes  In  V3 
policy. 

But  a  vigilant  and  Informed  communica- 
tions media  has  a  significant  part  to  play 
m  both  processes  of  constituency -building 
and  bringing  about  a  rcisaessment  of  03 
policy  regarding  Africa.  In  terms  of  providing 
accurate  information  to  the  American  pub- 
""     erasing    stereotypes    about   Africa,   and 
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CONGRESSMAN  DIGGS  SPEAKS  ON 
AFRICAN  AFFAIRS 


HON.  OlARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  6.  1974 
Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  submit,  for  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  the  following 
statement  which  I  submit  to  the  National 
Association  of  Television  and  Radio 
Artists  noft-  meeting  In  Los  Angeles. 
Calif. 

Statement  of  the  HoNoaACLE  Charles  C. 
DiGOs.  Ja. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  your  interest  In  African  af- 
fairs, as  expressed  by  this  workshc^  on 
African  development  and  the  mass  media, 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  your  newa  cov- 
erage of  African  issues  wUl  continue  to  ex- 
pand. 

It  Is  viui  that  the  United  States  In- 
crease Its  understanding  and  recognition  of 
the  significance  of  Africa.  The  media  can 
play  a  key  role  in  this  reawakening  of  both 
the  UB.  government  and  Its  cltl2ena  regard- 
ing Africa. 

Economic  Interdependence,  for  example, 
between  the  U.S.  and  majority-ruled  Africa 
Is  now  a  fact  of  life.  As  Indicated  m  re- 
cently-published hearings  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Africa,  U,S.  imports  («1.511,a  mil- 
lion) from  Africa  ^excluding  Egypt.  North 
Africa,  and  South  Africa)  In  1973  were  nearly 
double  our  exports  (88S6  million)  to  that 
area.  Nigeria's  exports  of  oU  have  become 
Increasingly  slgnlflcant  for  an  energy-con- 
scious VS.  Furthermore,  many  Independent, 
majority -ruled  African  countries  are  major 
producers  of  minerals  needed  by  the  United 
States.  Malagasy  Republic  Is  a  major  world 
producer  of  cry.^taUine  graphite,  a  necessarv 
ingredient  in  steel  production.  Zaire  supplies 
90  per  cent  of  our  cobalt.  Zambia  Is  the 
world's  largest  copper  exporter.  Surelv.  these 
facta  serve  to  illustrate  the  Increasing  eco- 
nomic significance  to  the  United  SUtea  of 
majority -ruled  Africa. 

The  changing  situation  in  southern  Africa 
further  argues  for  a  reevaluatlon  of  JJB.  for- 
eign policy  towards  that  area.  Independence 
In  the  Portuguese  "terrl tones"  Is  Inevitable 


serving  as  a  responsible  watchdog  of  the  Ufl 
African  policies,  the  media  is  crucial. 

So  often,  slgnlflcant  Africa -related  events 
remain  uncovered  and  unnoticed  by  the 
medla-at -large  in  this  country.  For  example 
the  recent  SUth  Pan-African  Congress  held 
In  Dar  es  Salaam.  Tanzania  was  a  historical 
coming- together  of  peoples  of  African  descent 
from  all  over  the  world,  for  the  purpose  o( 
seeking  common  solutions  to  our  common 
problems.  Yet.  this  was.  with  the  excepUon 
of  a  few  black  newspapers  and  local  sutlons. 
largely  Ignored  by  the  communications  media 
In  this  coimtry. 

I  think  the  history  of  the  current  struggle 
to  repeal  the  Byrd  amendment  by  passage  of 
S.  1888.  a  bill  to  restore  the  U.S.  to  full  com- 
pliance with  United  Nations  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia.  Is  quite  Illustrative  of  the 
broader  media's  frequent  distortions  and 
Ignoring  of  African  Issues  and  events  (It 
Should  be  remembered  that  Rhodesia  sanc- 
tions is  perhaps  the  one  issue  on  which  black 
and  white  constituents  alike  throughout  the 
country  have,  for  the  past  year,  diligently 
expressed  their  support  to  members  of  Con- 
gress.) 

On  February  27,  1974.  I  caUed  a  pre.M  con- 
ference, which  launched  a  coordinated  cam- 
paign by  national  black  organizations  and 
expressed  the  determination  of  the  united 
black  community  that  the  Byrd  amendment 
be  repealed.  This  conference  was  attended 
by  several  membera  of  the  African  dlplo* 
matlc  community,  representatives  of  national 
black  organizations,  and  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus.  Yet.  press  coverage  was  vir- 
tually nonexistent. 

The  stainless  steel  industry  and  other  cor- 
porate interests  have  been  very  active  In 
their  campaign  for  retention  of  the  Byrd 
amendment.  However,  in  every  one  of  the 
myriad  of  arguments  used  by  these  special 
interests  in  their  lobby  for  the  Byrd  amend- 
nient,  I  have  found  either  exaggeration,  mis- 
conception, or  outright  falsity.  Perhaps,  most 
serious  of  all.  have  been  attempts  bv  indus- 
try spokesmen  to  convince  local  steeiworkers 
that  they  wUl  lose  their  Jobs  if  sanctions  are 
relmposed.  As  the  United  Steelworkers  ot 
America  Indicate  in  the  April  7,  1974  issue  of 
Steel  Labor. 

"Some  companies  have  made  misleading 
statements  that  Steelworkers  Jobs  are  en- 
dangered by  the  United  Nations  embargo  on 
Rhodeslan  chrome  .  .  .  The  facts  are  that 
specialty  steel  Jobs  will  not  be  lost  but  rather 
USWA  ferrochrome  Jobs  have  been  further 
Jeopardized  because  of  the  new  preaaures 
from  Rhodealan  ferrochrome  smeltUig 
sources  .  .  Today  seven  USWA  locals  who 
once  employed  2,B00  workers  in  four  oom- 
panles  In  Ohio.  West  Virginia.  South  Carolina 
and  Alabama  now  have  a  workforce  almost  30 
percent  smaller — directly  attributed  to  ferro- 


chrome Imports  of  which  Rhodesia  Is  the 
Ingest  source. 

"When  dealing  with  members  pf  Congress, 
company  spokesmen  have  never  documented 
possible  Job  loss  due  to  any  adherence  to  the 
Bbodeelan  boycott.  The  Job  loss  scare  \s  di- 
rected to  the  employees,  as  part  of  their  game 
plan  to  use  workers  as  pawns  to  influence 
Congressmen." 

The  mlsleodlng  arguments  of  these  corpo- 
rat*  Interests  have  received  some  attention 
in  the  medla-at-large;  however.  I  would  urge 
you  as  members  of  the  National  Association 
of  Television  and  Radio  Artists  to  continue 
to  expose  the  facts  in  this  case.  Continue  to 
.nvestigate  and  make  Africa's  constituents 
in  this  country  aware  of  the  distentions 
promulgated  by  corporate  interests  on  this 
issue,  which  Is  expected  to  reach  the  House 
floor  by  Tuesday.  Augtist  13. 

Other  African  Issues  which  warrant  your 
continued  attention  Include: 

(1)  Portugal  and  Africa — It  Is  vital,  for 
the  future  of  southern  Africa,  that  real  inde- 
pendence be  achieved  In  Portugal's  African 
"territories"  and  In  Guinea-Bissau.  Regard- 
ing the  latter's  applk:atIon  for  United  Na- 
tions Membership,  careful  attention  must  be 
given  to  whether  the  U.S.  will  support  or 
veto  this  application  in  the  Security  Council 
this  month. 

(2)  The  Drought  -Stricken  countries  of 
Africa— During  my  recent  visit  to  the  Sahel 
region  (towards  the  end  of  X9731 ,  I  was  con- 
stantly reminded  that  the  shortfall  of  food 
may  be  at  lea^t  as  great  this  year  as  In  the 
past,  and  that  long-term,  as  well  as.  Imme- 
diate assistance  was  important. 

(3)  The  Role  of  NATO  In  Southern  Africa- 
Continued  attention  must  be  paid  to  recent 
reports  that  NATO  has  issued  directives  to 
SACLANT  m  Norfolk.  Virginia  to  begin  con- 
tingency planning  for  the  defense  of  the  sea 
routes  around  southern  Africa. 

(4)  We  must  be  continually  aware  of  the 
worsening  situation  of  blacks  in  South 
Africa. 

(5)  Namibia— The  floggings  and  detentions 
without  trial  by  the  illegal  South  African  ad- 
ministration, as  well  as,  the  recent  flight  of 
Owambos  from  Namibia  must  be  watched. 

(6)  Problems  of  economic  and  agricultural 
development — In  particular,  the  problem 
faced  by  one-crop  economies  In  Africa  and 
the  impact  of  the  oil  crisis  on  independent. 
majority -ruled  African  countries  deserve 
careful  scrutiny. 

(7)  Finally,  speclflc.  African-related  legis- 
lation now  pending  in  Congress  should  be 
followed.  These  include  my  Pair  Employment 
Practices  Bill,  still  pending  in  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee;  Senator  Mondale's 
amendment  to  the  Trade  Bill  which  would 
deny  tax  credits  to  any  U.S.  corporations 
which  pay  taxes  to  South  Africa  for  their 
operations  in  Namibia;  and.  legislation  pend- 
ing In  the  Senate  which  would  provide  for  a 
»35  million  contribution  by  the  U.S.  to  the 
African  Development  Bank. 

Jn  conclusion.  I  would  again  urge  an  ex- 
pansion of  your  past  coverage  regarding  Afri- 
ca. And.  specifically.  I  would  urge  a  renewed 
and  increased  attention  to  the  repeal  of  the 
BjTd  amendment  before  the  August  13  House 
vote. 


CAPITOL  HILL  LAND  GRAB 

HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or   IDAKO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  6.  1974 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  entitled  "Capitol  Hill  Land 
Grab"  appeared  In  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. This  editorial  Is  excellent  in  that  It 
exposes  the  prevailing  nature  of  Gov- 
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eminent;  namely,  to  expand.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  the  editorial 
reads  as  follows: 

Capttol   an-L  Land   Grab 

Sometimes  Congressmen  don't  Itnow  when 
to  stop.  How  else  can  you  account  for  the 
revival  of  the  House  of  Representatives'  pred- 
atory Instincts  toward  Its  neighbor,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress?  Several  years  ago  the  li- 
brary, one  of  the  greatest  research  facilities 
in  the  world,  finally  got  some  land  for  a  much 
needed  third  building.  But  before  work  could 
begin  on  its  "James  Madison  Memorial"  an- 
nex, the  House  began  to  covet  the  space  for 
a  fourth  office  building.  Considering  the  hide- 
ous expense  of  the  recently  finished  Rayburn 
building,  an  overblown  monster  that  would 
have  made  Mussolini  blush,  this  land  grab 
was  too  blatant  to  carry  on  In  daylight.  After 
some  public  exposure,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress was  allowed  to  carry  on. 

Now.  as  our  Washington  Wire  reported 
recently,  230  Congressmen  are  petitioning  to 
convert  part  of  the  new  Madison  Memorial  to 
congressional  office  space  when  It  Is  finished 
In  1978.  We  think  this  building  should  re- 
main what  it  was  planned  to  be,  a  center  for 
library  research  and  a  tribute  to  one  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  In  American  politics.  The 
Great  Hall  of  the  Library  of  Congress'  main 
building,  one  of  the  architectural  gems  of 
Washington,  has  been  cluttered  up  with  tem- 
porary offices  for  the  past  decade.  These  office 
partitions  should  be  surplus  when  the  Madi- 
son Building  opens.  If  the  House  needs  more 
space  then.  It  should  ask  for  them  and  set 
them  up  in  the  marble  expanse  of  the  Ray- 
burn  building  gymnasium. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  CONGRESS 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    BHODC    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  6.  1974 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  following  letter  Irom  a 
concerned  American  citizen,  Ms.  Carol 
Bragg,  in  the  Record.  I  feel  this  wlU  con- 
tribute greatly  to  an  intelligent  discus- 
sion of  the  proposed  amendment  limiting 
U.S.  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 

Ms.  Bragg  is  a  Rhode  Island  resident 
who  is  abhorred  by  the  acts  of  inhuman- 
ity perpetrated  on  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  by  the  Thleu  regime.  Her  letter 
is  an  impassioned  plea  for  the  lives  of 
those  pitiful  Vietnamese  who  curse  the 
ignominious  Idonesian  war.  It  Is  emo- 
tional and  moving. 

I  am  sure  that  her  letter  will  reach  the 
other  Members  of  Congress  as  It  has  my- 
self and  I  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing for  the  Record: 

Ahoucan  fbi£nds  Service 

Committee.  Inc., 

Pliiladetphta.Pa. 

Dear  Members  of  Congress:  Today  I  am 
entering  the  seventh  weeli  of  a  fast  associ- 
ated with  tlie  Tiger  Cage  VlgU  at  the  steps 
or  the  United  States  Capttol  in  Washington. 
I  have  been  fasting  since  June  24th — taking 
water  only  for  the  first  week  and  drinking 
small  amounts  of  Juice  since  that  time. 

I  am  fasting  In  order  to  express  to  you  and 
to  my  fellow  and  sister  Americans  my  deep 
concern  for  the  victims  of  the  continuing  war 
In  Indochina  and  my  distress  over  contlnu- 
mg  American  funding  ot  the  Saigon  and  Lon 
Nol  regimes.  It  Is  my  hope  that  my  fast  will 
In  some  small  way  convey  the  moral  unac- 
ceptabiuty  of  the  human  coet  of  the  war  and 
serve  as  a  reminder   that  Vietnam   Is  stui 
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America's  war  and  stUl  America's  responsi- 
bility. 

The  fast  Itself  was  inspired  by  the  fast  un- 
dertalten  earlier  this  spring  by  300  Bud- 
dhist monks  and  Cao  Dal  priests  imprisoned 
in  Saigon's  Chi  Hoa  prison  These  monks  and 
priests,  arrested  for  refusing  to  serve  in  the 
military,  are  among  the  estimated  100,000 
civUlans  currently  mcarcerated  by  the  Thleu 
regime  for  •■crimes"  ranging  from  failure  to 
carry  an  Identlflcalon  card  or  to  flv  a  South 
Vietnamese  flag  to  "Incite  neutralism"  or 
writing  a  peace  poem  after  the  Peace  Accords 
were  signed.  Source  (Amnesty  International! . 
According  to  the  Buddhist  Peace  Delegation 
in  Paris,  at  least  one  of  the  fasting  monks 
died:  the  rest  agreed,  upon  promise  of  re- 
lease, to  end  their  fast,  were  later  drafted 
Into  the  military  and  now  sit  in  military 
prisons  around  the  country  for  refusing  to 
bear  arms. 

These  civilian  prisoners  are  a  stark  but 
revealing  testimony  to  the  lack  of  basic  dem- 
ocratic freedoms  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
they  are  a  symbol  of  the  many  victims  of 
the  continuing  war. 

You  are  well  aware  of  the  magnitude  of 
American  military  and  economic  aid  to  the 
Saigon  government.  The  United  States  tm- 
derwrltes  over  80  percent  of  the  costs  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  government.  The  Presi- 
dent has  requested  a  total  of  »1.6  billion  in 
military  aid  and  8750  million  In  economic 
aid  for  the  Thleu  regime  for  Fiscal  Tear 
1975.  If  one  combines  these  figures  with  the 
amounts  proposed  for  Cambodia  and  Laos. 
the  total  aid  request  for  Indochina  equals 
*3,7  billion — more  than  for  all  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  together.  And  accord* 
Ing  to  the  Administration's  own  admission, 
es  percent  of  that  amount  would  be  for  war 
expenditures  and  only  6  percent  for  humani- 
tarian assistance  (Agency  for  Tntematlonal 
Development  FT  1975  submission  to  Con- 
gressl  The  consequences  of  this  aid  are  ob- 
vious: So  long  as  President  Thleu  can  con- 
tinue TO  rely  upon  massive  American  sup- 
port, there  will  be  no  political  settlement  in 
Vietnam,  there  will  be  no  Implementation 
of  the  Peace  Accords,  there  will  be  no  peace 
for  the  Vietnamese.  Similarly,  In  CamtiodlB. 
D-S-  aid  merely  serves  to  perpetUiate  the 
flghting  apd  forestall  a  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  conflict. 

American  planes,  bombs,  rutu  and  ammu- 
nition continue  to  rain  death  and  destruc- 
tion upon  the  peoples  of  Indochlrui.  Ameri- 
can tax  dollars  and  technical  assistance 
maintain  in  power  two  regimes  which  flaunt 
democratic  liberties  and  Insist  upon  pur- 
suing military  victories  at  great  cost  to  the 
civilian  populations.  As  you  vote  for  aid  to 
Indochliia.  please  remember  the  victims  of 
the  continuing  war: 

Please  remember  the  70,000  civilians  killed 
or  wounded  In  Vietnam  during  the  flrst 
year  of  "peace." 

Please  remember  the  nearly  1  million  new 
refugees  generated  in  Vietnam  since  the 
signing  of  the  Peace  Accords — refugees  who 
live  In  unspeakably  squalid  slums  m  and 
around  the  cities  or  held  under  threat  at 
death  m  Tesettlemeni  camps  "  surrounded 
by  barbed  wire  and  guarded  by  armed 
soldiers, 

Please  remember  the  tens  of  thousar.ds  of 
homeless.  pennUess.  psychologically-damaged 
children  who  now  Jam  the  orphanages,  chll- 
dreua  homes  and  hospitals  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Please  remember  the  more  than  lOO.OOO 
civilians  imprisoned  by  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment for  voicing  opposition  to  President 
Thieu  or  merely  advocating  peace 

Please  remember  the  victims  of  the  con- 
tinuing  war    and   remember    that    In   your 
votes  He  the  fate  of  millions  of  Indochlnese. 
In  peace. 

CAROt.  BaAoo. 
pRovrorNCE.  R.I. 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  6.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  shortly 
deciding  the  future  of  the  U.S.  Export- 
Import  Bank.  This  bank  has  gained  much 
attention  through  its  ill-advised  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  subsidized  loans  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  desire  such 
loans  to  build  up  their  industrial  base 
upon  which  is  constructed  their  military 
power. 

The  United  States  has  been  shing  aid 
to  the  Soviet  regime — the  same  Soviet 
regime  which  has  been  imprisoning  and 
torturing  untold  thousands  of  its  citi- 
zens. 

Two  CEses  of  such  persecution  have 
been  recently  brought  to  my  attention. 
The  first  is  the  case  of  the  Brothers 
Bruvers.  Two  brothers.  Pavils  and  Olafs. 
have  been  arrested  by  the  KGB  in  Lat- 
via. Their  onLv  •■crime"  was  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  public  opinion  questioimalre 
which  is  reproduced  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 

These  two  brothers  are  being  charged 
with  slandering  the  Soviet  Government 
They  may  be  sentenced  to  years  of  hard 
labor  in  Siberia. 

Their  parents  have  been  repeatedly  in- 
terrogated by  the  KGB.  They  have  been 
criticized  for  raising  their  children  as 
Christians.  One  of  their  sons.  Danils,  has 
managed  to  get  out  of  Latvia  after  a  30- 
day  hunger  strike  and  is  spreading  this 
story  of  Soviet  oppression  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  American  Latvian  As- 
sociation is  helping  publicize  the  case  in 
this  country. 

The  second  case  that  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss is  that  of  Valentyn  Moroz.  a  SB- 
year-old  Ukrainian  historian.  He  has 
spent  8  of  the  last  9  years  in  Soviet  pris- 
ons and  concentration  camps. 

At  his  secret  trial  on  November  17. 
1970.  Moroz  stated. 

Only  a  subml^lve  Moroz  would  prore  use- 
ful lo  you.  lor  by  "confessing"  he  would  re- 
pudiate blmseir.  .  .  .  But  for  a  Moroz  of  that 
breed  you  have  to  wait  forever.  ...  I  am 
being  tried  bshUid  clcsed  doors,  but  your 
secret  trial  will  "boomerang"  regardless  of 
whether  I  am  henrd.  or  whether  I  remain 
sUent.  laolated  from  the  world  In  a  cell  In 
VladUnlr  Prison.  There  is  a  silence  more 
deafening  than  thunder  and  it  cannot  he 
muffled,  even  should  you  destroy  me.  Uqul- 
dation  u  an  easy  answer,  but  have  you  ever 
considered  the  truth— that  the  dead  often 
count  more  than  the  living?  The  dead  be- 
come a  symbol — they  are  the  subsunce  that 
nourishes  the  will  and  strength  of  noble 
men. 

Ukrainian  groups  throughout  the 
United  States  have  risen  in  support  of 
Moroz. 

I  urge  all  Americans — those  whose 
roots  go  back  to  the  captive  nations  and 
all  other  Americans  who  cherish  free- 
dom—to oppose  these  actions  of  the 
Soviets. 

When  the  Congress  votes  on  continu- 
ing the  Ex-Im  Bank.  I  hope  these  con- 


siderations will  play  a  role.  The  U,S,  Gov-  Anatoly  Radygln  who  left  the  Soviet  Tinion 

emment  must  go  on  record  as  being  op-  ">  >973.  state  that  Moroz  is  now  kept  wiS 

posed  to  these  actions  of  the  Soviets.  "^«  cnmmally  insane.  Appeals  to  the  Soyiet 

Leaders  of  other  countries  have  raised  sovernment  on  behalf  of  Valentyn  Moros  bj 

their  voices  in  opposition.  It  is  Ume  that  J^*  S^^'no  a«°f,"  "  *°'^'  ^'*"" 

''^  At" tWsTmt  I  include  in  the  Record  r.^nJ'^LL'ZX^  T^^o^^ 

a  translation  of  the  questionnaire  that  conditions    of    his    imprisonment,    Hun» 

the  brothers  Bruvers  were  arrested  for  strikes  of  solidarity  with  Moroz  are  In^J 

circulating  a  copy  of  a  news  release  from  second  week  in  Ottawa  and  Winnipeg,  can- 

the  Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Valen-  *''*■  SlmUar  hunger  strikes  will  begin  Pri- 

tyn  Moroz.  °^^  evening,  July  aeth,  In  front  of  the  Soviet 

QoEsnoKNAniE  Embassy  In  Washington,  D,C,  and  Monday 

When  fliung  out  this  questionnaire,  un-  thTu„ued  NaHon',  ?^  SL^^v  ''"="™  «° 

derllne  the  appropriate  answer.  If  your  an-  %!;  r™ijf,*,!2.'i '°,?°'^,°''''- 

swer  la  none  of  those  suggested  below,  write  tvrkt„Sf.^,           ' .?'  Defense  of  Valen- 

It  in  the  additional  space  provided.  You  may  IJnmeT  Jrt^  ^Tn'^'fE.""*"  ^'^^  8°" 

underlme  all  answers.  This  questionnaire  may  f""'°l  on  b^h^^^L^?"™.'.  '""'°'  *° 

Cc^uonT.'."^.!"..'";;.':":. '^^^^°'^mV. '''''"''"  "°"^  "^ « 

Ago iiriii  

Profession ~*^^ 

Nationality ,  , 

I.  Do  you  like  your  Job?  CONGRESSMAN    RONCALLO    CALLS 

(a)  Im  satlsfled  and  I'm  well  paid.  FOR  A  SMOOTH  TRANSITION  OP 

{bi  I'm  satisfied,  though  I'm  not  paid  well.  POWER 

(c)  I'm  not  satisfied,  

a.  Where  do  you  spend  your  holidays?  HON.    ANGELO    D.    RONCALLO 

(a  I  In  Latvia.  „,  ^^  ., 

(b)  At  the  health  resorta  of  the  USSR.  r™  .r-i,i.  i.„„„ 

(c )  TravelUig  abroad,  ™  ™^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Other?  Tuesday,  August  6.  1974 
How  would  you  like  to  spend  your  holidays?  „,    t. -v»",~  .  t  t  ..^      ^   ., 

3,  Did  you  buy  lottery  tickeu  (DOSAAP,  „  "^'^'  "JnCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr 
SPORTXOTO,  bonds.  Lottery  of  the  Latvian  Speaker,  yesterday's  statement  by  the 
SSR,  and  othersi?  What  was  your  purpose?  President    regarding    his    conversaUons 

(a I  to  Increase  the  collective  welfare,  seeking  to  block  the  FBI  investlEatlon 

jbi  desire  to  wui,  into  the  Watergate  Incident  cas^  the 

^ci  wish  to  promote  athletic  activities,  entire  empeachment  situation  in  a  new 

4.  In  What  public  activities  do  you  like  to  „!"„'?!!? ™  !f  ,"1°  ^°"«"^"y.  """''t  In 
partake?                                      'my   mmd,   or   the   Presidents,   or  the 

(a)  Lectures.  American  people's  that  Richard  Nixon 

(b)  Theater.  took  steps  to  Insure  that  the  investiga- 

(c)  cinema,  tlon  would  not  reach  hU  closest  advisers 
(d  I  Demonstratlona,  Impeachment  is  a  certainty  in  the  House 

If,'  S^ctaf  ""'*'"■  *"^  conviction  by  the  Senate  is  becoming 

{It  uancmg.  py^j.  mnra  likelv 

irequu-ed   volunteer  work  on  Saturday).  vtrhat    T,„cf  ii' .j       j 

Other  activities?  What  .nust  be  considered  now  is  not 

6.  What  kind  of  our  radio  programs  do  you  ?''}"■*■  ^  ™^''  ^°^  Richard  Nixon,  not  what 
like?  is  best  lor  the  Congress,  not  what  is  polit- 

{ai  Social-political,  'cally  expedient  for  the  coming  elections 

(b)  Literary.  but  what  is  best  for  America.  This  has 

(ciMusicai.  caused  me  much  agony  and  manv  sleeo- 

of«nT"  "''""'  ^°"  '""  "  '^  ■*""  °""*  '^*'  "^^^^  ""•  several  w^k^versto 

7,  Give  your  evaluation  of  the  situation  In  ^5  ri","i|i'?f L^^T"^',^*  "jf^*"  "«  '"• 
our  country  (by  the  flve-polnt  marking  sys-  ">al  deliberations  and  long  before  yester- 
tem)  and  explain  It  briefly:  day  s  revelations, 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no 

(Committee   for   the   Defense   of   Valentyn  Public   interest   would   be   served   by  a 

Moroz,    P.O.    Box    40121.    Palisades    Sta-  drau-n-out    Impeachment    trial    which 

lion,  Wa.shington. DC.  200161  would  tear  this  Nation  apart  and  which 

News  HaLCAsz  could  leave  a  blot  on   our  history  for 

The  Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Valen-  centuries  to  come,  I  believe  the  time  has 

tyn  Moroz  la  conducting  a  continuous  vigil  come  to  prepare  for  a  smooth  and  order- 

agalnst  death  In  front  of  the  Embassy  of  the  ly    transltlOL    of    Dower    f  rnm    RIohani 

SOTIet  Union  m  Washington,  DC.  Picketing  Njxon  to  Gerald  Pni,nrtr«^=ul„?«h?^ 

of  the  Soviet  government's  treatment  of  Val-  "J^^A  ^21       /'     ''^''"«'"''n  '^^^^ 

ents'n  Moroz  Is  taking  place  at  16th  and  K  S?"'.'^  °'"*"''   **•    necessitate   that  the 

Streets.  The  Washington  action,  which  be-  ""^sldent  resign  his  high  ofBce  so  that 

gan  July  22nd,  Is  pan  of  an  International  '^^  ^"1'  confidence  of  the  American  peo- 

movement  to  demand  the  release  of  Moroz  "'^  *nd  of  the  world  can  be  vested  In  his 

and  to  focus  world  attention  on  his  lUegal  .successor, 

""v.'Jf^?^*^^,™       ,.            ,.  ^  '^'^"^  "■■-   '«">  important  things  to 

hisrianrir.nt-ei'ghr/fZrrr  ^7rto"f'^u.rzrr'=j"'' '"""'■ 

years  In  Soviet  prtsona  and  concentration  °    ®"  "e*^*  ™"^''  ''*  ^  strong  com- 

camps.  In  1970,  he  was  again  sentenced  to  "'Itment  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  for 

nine  years  of  Imprisonment  and  five  years  reform  of  our  election  campaign  prac- 

'VJ:t,^  »n  Illegal  closed  trial  on  charge,  of  tlces.  After  all  the  shouUng  and  aU  the 

Xn^:^y^^eZrnV';2pS;^"rt  m  Zfi:z"J^rT"'r"'^^:^- 

1972,  Moroz  was  gravely  wounded  by  crlm-  later  this  week  a  sham  of  an  elec- 

inal  Inmates  and  that  since  that  time  his  """  reform  bill  which  effectively  allows 

health  has  been  declining.  Reporta  by  Jew-  those  who  would  be  regulated  to  regulate 

Ish  emmigrants,  most  recently  by  Captain  themselves,  which  allows  for  continued 
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large  contributions  by  special  Interest 
groups,  does  not  provide  for  Federal 
funds  to  match  small  private-  contribu- 
tions in  congressional  elections,  and 
which  does  not  call  tor  full  financial  dis- 
closure, I  have  cosponsoretl  several 
amendments  and  will  be  supporting 
others  to  rid  the  bill  of  these  deficiencies, 
but  I  wonder  Just  how  deeply  some  of 
those  who  have  been  most  vocal  In  their 
condemnation  of  the  President  are  com- 
mitted to  seeing  that  these  abuses  never 
happen  again. 

I  have  supported  most  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  in  the  past,  although  I 
have  voted  In  opposition  when  specific 
measures  were  not  In  the  best  Intei-est 
of  the  country  or  of  my  district,  I  think 
we  must  separate  Nixon  the  man  from 
Nixon  the  President,  As  President,  Nixon 
has  accomplished  many  great  things  for 
this  country.  I  know  that  my  four  boys 
are  lOt  In  Vietnam  and  will  not  have  to 
go  there  thanks  to  his  policies,  I  know 
that  thanks  to  Richard  Nixon  we  have 
removed  tu-  collective  head  from  the 
sand  and  opened  the  door  to  relations 
trith  China.  Or.  the  domestic  scene  Rich- 
ard Nixon  has  bepun  to  turn  the  tide  of 
ever  more  massive  Government  spending 
and  has  been  working  to  reduce  many  of 
his  predecessors'  mis<niided  programs 
which  are  the  major  cause  of  the  infla- 
tion we  are  facing  today.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  no  other  President  could  have 
accomplished  this  and  a  great  tragedy 
that  events  seem  to  have  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  continue  in  office, 

T«'0  years  ago  the  American  people 
gave  a  strong  mandate  to  Richard  Nixon, 
not  to  misuse  his  office,  but  to  use  it  to 
carry  out  his  program.  I  believe  this 
mandate  still  exists  an^  that  the  Con- 
gress, the  press,  and  the  public  must  and 
will  give  Gerald  Fokd  the  cooperation  he 
trill  need  to  fulfill  the  wishes  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DR.  RAY  MILLER'S  "ACRES  FOR  TO- 
MORROW" PLAN  HELPS  MEET  TO- 
DAY'S NEEDS 


MIZELL  RESPONSE  CONCERNING 
PRESIDENTIAL  STATEMENT  AND 
CONVERSATIONS  OF  JUNE  23,  1972 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  6.  1974 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  released  the  following  statement 
and  would  like  to  Insert  it  at  this  time 
in  the  Recoko: 

Statembnt 

In  response  to  yesterday's  developments, 
1  have  reviewed  the  most  recent  Presidential 
statement  and  conversations. 

It  Is  now  clear  that  the  President  has 
acted  In  a  manner  unworthy  of  the  highest 
office  In  the  land. 

The  evidence  that  Is  now  available  leads 
me  sadly  but  mescapably  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  President  has  not  acted  In  keeping 
»1th  his  oath  of  olllce. 

It  Is  now  Imperative  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  quickly  perform  Its  Consti- 
tutional duty  and  that  the  United  States 
Senate  sit  as  Judge  on  the  guUt  or  In- 
nocence of  the  President. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF    CAtJFOaNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Tuesday,  August  6,  1974 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
world's  appetite  for  food  and  fiber  be- 
comes increasingly  ravenous,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  Is  being  called  upon  to  ex- 
pand production  to  a  level  imprecedented 
in  man's  history.  And,  as  American  agri- 
culture pulls  out  the  stops,  it  is  reassur- 
ing to  know  that  the  additional  arable 
land  necessary  for  expansion  on  this  or- 
der of  magnitude,  is  readily  available  for 
tillage. 

The  availability  of  that  rich  and  fertile 
land,  is  in  no  small  part  attributable  to 
the  foresight  of  a  man  of  extraordinary 
vision.  That  man  is  Dr.  Raymond  W. 
Miller. 

Twenty  years  ago.  Dr.  Miller  presented 
a  new  concept  before  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of  Agri- 
cultural College  Editors. 

The  idea  provided  for  payments  to 
farmers  who  took  their  excess  land  out 
of  production,  and  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  on  July  20,  1954,  quoted  Dr. 
Miller  as  stating  that — 

Such  a  program  might  be  called  "acres 
for  tomorrow".  That  Is  precisely  what  It 
would  be. 

Our  population  is  growing  uid  may  go  to 
275  or  300  million  during  the  next  century. 

The  Monitor  went  on  to  add  that — 
There  will  be  an  acute  need  then  for  good 
cropland.  "Acres  for  tomorrow"  would  also 
be  a  vital  reserve  during  times  of  national 
emergency  .  .  . 

Dr.  Miller,  then  a  visiting  lecturer  at 
the  Harvard  Business  School,  never  took 
exclusive  credit  for  the  idea.  He  was. 
however,  an  ardent  and  vocal  proponent 
of  the  concept.  His  "mothball"  plan,  as 
he  sometimes  called  It,  would  not  only 
reduce  surplus  production,  but  would 
give  the  land  a  rest  to  restore  its  fer- 
tility. 

In  April  1956,  Kansas  Senator  Frank 
Carlson  and  Arkansas  Congressman 
Brooks  Hays  each  read  laudatory  state- 
ments into  the  Record  praising  Dr,  Mil- 
ler's vigorous  advocacy  of  this  innova- 
tive concept.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Senator  Carlson  Introduced  legislation 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  the 
"set-aside"  concept  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  farm  program. 

The  concept  became  a  reality  and  all 
of  us  have  become  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  man's  vision. 

Dr.  Miller's  long  and  distinguished 
career  goes  beyond  his  role  as  an  edu- 
cator and  author  and  includes  service 
as  consultant  to  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and 
also  long  Involvement  with  American 
farmer  cooperatives  and  the  agricul- 
tural problems  of  developing  nations. 

Although  Dr,  Miller  now  resides  in 
Washington,  he  maintains  close  contact 
with  his  many  friends  and  relatives  in 
California  which  was  his  permanent 
home  imtll   1942  henw  he  accepted  a 
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position  as  an  adviser  to  the  bead  of  the 
War  Production  Board.  Even  now  he 
maintains  an  Interest  in  farming  opera- 
tions with  his  brother,  Dave,  near  Lin- 
den, Calif.,  a  farming  community,  which 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing in  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
18  years. 

It  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  salute  Dr.  Miller. 


NATIONAL  RIVER  ACADEMY  OFFERS 
INNOVATIVE   PROGRAM 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  6,  1974 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1970  the  National  River  Acbdemy  of  the 
United  States,  located  in  Helena.  Ark.. 
of  the  First  Congressional  District,  has 
charted  a  steady  course  in  training  river- 
men  for  our  Nation's  waterways. 

It  is  an  innovative  22-month  program 
that  provides  2  months  work  in  the 
"field"  for  every  2  months  in  the  class- 
room. In  this  case  the  field  is  the  entire 
25.000  miles  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  novelty  of  the  program  will  likely 
arouse  the  suspicion  and  resistance  of 
river  oldtlmers.  But  the  present  course 
should  make  believers  out  of  skeptics  and 
make  skilled  pilots  out  of  young  men. 

As  the  academy  graduates  its  first  class 
of  cadets,  I  wish  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  second  article  of  the  limes- 
Picayune  series  by  Clint  Bolton  on  the 
National  River  Academy: 

(Prom,  the  New  Orleans  Tlmea -Picayune, 
June  30.  19741 

RiVEK  IKDCSTRY  WnX  SCKUTINIZE  NATIONAL 

Academy  New  to  the  Mississippi 
{By  Clint  Bolton) 

For  all  cliat  the  National  River  Academy  at 
Helena.  Ark..  Is  almost  as  new  to  the  Mlasla- 
slppl  River  as  the  five  young  New  OrJeantana 
who  reported  there  last  AprU  29.  it  U  In  the 
last  analysis  only  a  projection  o(  aU  that  ha2 
gone  before. 

It  will  be  novel,  innovative  and  wUI  be 
praifed  and  damned,  lauded  and  cursed. 
River  oldtlmers  wUI  view  It  with  suspicion 
and  some  resistance.  It  will  be  carefully  scru- 
tinized by  the  river  industry  in  this  country 
and  world  wide. 

But  as  the  present  course  is  set  it  will  make 
believers  out  of  skeptics  and  U  wiU  make 
sklUed  pUotA  out  of  young  men  by  sound  but 
unusual  methods. 

From  the  first  cadet  class  fhrough  the  new- 
est group  which  entered  last  April,  the  New 
Orleans  area  has  always  been  represented. 
This  IB  as  It  should  be  because  If  It  were  not 
for  The  River  there  would  be  no  New  Orleans. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  young 
Orleanians  become  part  of  the  National 
River  Academy  and  part  of  the  city's  tlfe- 
Gtream,  the  river. 

AUCtrST  flXADCATC 

OraduBttng  In  August  will  be  three  young 
Orleanians.  They  are  James  E.  Carlln:  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Cnrtln  of  Harvey: 
William  A.  LaOarde  m.  whose  parents  live 
In  Norco:  and  Melvln  P.  Richard. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Helena,  I  was  un- 
able to  meet  with  these  cadets  In  the  acad- 
emy's first  graduating  class,  as  the  eutitv 
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class  was  completing  a  Bnal  two  months  "run 
on  the  rtrer-"  They  would  return  to  the 
uradem;  alter  that  final  80  days  of  pracucal 
experience  and  go  Into  intense  classroom 
training  to  pass  the  Coast  Ouard  licensing 
examinations. 

Ho»-ever.  the  rest  of  the  New  Orleans  dele- 
gation was  'aboard"  at  the  piloting  academy 
and  when  the  word  was  passed  that  a  pho- 
tographer and  writer  were  visiting  to  do 
a  story  for  The  Tlmes-Plcayune  the  group 
was  promptly  dubbed  the  "New  Orleans  Spe- 
cials." Other  publications  have  done  articles 
about  the  National  River  Academy  but  none 
have.  Ulce  The  Tlmcs-Plcayune.  focused  as 
heavily  on  "hometown  talent." 

TOtTTHrtrt,  DEKISION 

Despite  some  youthful  derision  and  a  little 
color-me-green-wtth-envy  ribbing  from  the 
other  cadets,  the  "New  Orleans  Specials" 
will  not  suffer  any  prolonged  agony  for  being 
singled  out  Journalistically. 

The  overall  esprit  de  corps  at  the  academy 
Is  excellent  and  reflects  not  only  the  outgoing 
attitude  of  the  cadets  but  the  sincere  and 
soundly  constructive  leadership  of  the  fa- 
culty. 

"Right  now  and  for  a  few  years  to  come. 
we  wui  be  a  very  limited  outfit  In  terms  of 
numbers."  Capt  Pierre  H.  Beclcer  told  me. 

"I  wish  we  could  double  up  our  entrants 
every  year  But  we  Just  don't  have  the  living 
quarters  for  them  right  now  and  as  we  do 
expand  our  first  concern  wUI  be  to  the  tops, 
the  utmost  in  teaching,  both  In  terms  of  In- 
structors and  tools.  With  that  will  go  an  ex- 
pansion program  of  cadets. 

"Right  now  from  me  down  to  the  newest 
arrival  there  is  a  feeUng  of  unity,  of  common 
purpose.  Sure,  your  New  Orleans  gang  win 
probably  be  known  on  the  River  all  their 
lives  as  The  New  Orleans  Specials'  but  If  It 
started  out  as  kidding  it  win  some  day  be 
part  of  this  academy's  tradition. 

"Other  pilots  of  these  same  years  will  pass 
them  on  the  nver  and  say.  That's  ole  So- 
andso.  Be  was  at  the  academy  when  1  was 
there.  We  called  him  and  the  other  feUers 
from  New  Orleans  the  Specials." 

IN  WOBLh  WAR  n 

We  both  grlnued  a  little.  Pierre  R.  Becker 
was  In  the  first  graduating  class  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point.  It 
was  the  claiss  that  got  a  hurry-up  finishing 
on  and  was  shipped  out  Into  the  World  War 
n  action.  He  Is  also  recently  retired  from  the 
Navy  Reserve  as  a  captain.  Capt.  Becker 
knows  a  good  deal  about  seagoing  tradition 
and  how.  In  after  years,  offlcers  recall  events 
which  become  legend  and  tradition. 

On  the  Big  River,  legend  and  traditions 
abound.  The  National  River  Academy  will 
make  a  contribution. 

Cadets  at  the  academy  begin  with  a  com- 
Olnstion  of  Instruction.  The  not-so-slmple 
art  of  learning  how  to  handle  lines  Is  basic 
This  is  "decking "  and  a  good  deckhand  Is  a 
good  deckhand  on  a  towboat.  a  tanker  to  the 
Persian  Oulf.  or  a  cruise  liner  warping  Into 
a  dock  In  an  exotic  tropical  port. 

Immediately  adjacent  to  the  main  buUdlng 
of  the  River  Academy  which  houses  adminis- 
trative offices,  classrooms,  mess  and  recrea- 
tional faculties  and  the  two-to-a-room 
dormitory  wing,  is  a  dock  practlc*  area.  Any- 
one viewing  this  sector  Is  entitled  to  say  "So 
what.  Tou  have  a  small,  beached  old  towboat 
and  a  small  scale  concrete  parking  lot  which 
you've  studded  with  butts.  boUards  and 
other  stuff  to  make  It  look  like  a  dock 
Beyond  that  you've  got  valves  and  pipes  to 
look  like  a  tank  barge.  What's  so  great  about 
that?" 

OOOO  SKn"  "LTTTLI  «OCX" 

Well.  It  Just  so  happens  that  beaten-up 
Uttle  Toot  of  a  towboat  Is  the  good  ship  Little 
Bock  which  long  ago  paid  her  dues  on  the 
rivers.  Now  tucked  away  on  shore  she  pro- 
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vldes  new  cadets  with  the  first  steps  in 
deck  to  dock  line  handling. 

The  butts  and  bollards  and  other  items 
Including  the  pipes  and  valves  In  the  "tank- 
er" area  have  valid  purpose.  While  some  of 
the  cadets  have  had  exposure  to  towboatlng 
or  have  worked  m  marinas  or  arotuid  oil  rigs 
a  lot  of  them  have  never  tied  up  much  more 
than  the  fEunlly  outboard. 

The  art  of  securing  lines  and  lacing  a  struig 
of  barges  Into  a  compact  and  manageable 
whole  Is  not  arcane  but  young  Rene  Peytral 
of  New  Orleans,  who  Is  one  of  the  "new 
bunch"  looked  at  me  and  said.  "I  know  every- 
thing IS  standing  stui.  1  know  that  loop  Is 
big  enough.  But  I've  been  heavln'  this  line 
tor  15  minutes  and  I  haven't  got  the  knack 
of  it  yet." 

"Hang  In  there.  Throw  five  In  a  row  and 
I  might  give  you  a  Panda.  Just  like  you'd 
get  at  the  Hoop-La  game  at  Pontchartraln 
Beach.". 

No  SHADE  FOR  CADETS 

It  was  90  degrees  In  the  shade  and  no 
shade  that  afternoon  but  the  cadets  were 
swarmmg  aU  over  the  Little  Rock  and  the 
mock-up  dock  and  tanker  layout.  In  addition 
to  training  young  men  to  become  river  pilots 
In  22  months,  the  National  River  Academy 
has  several  short  courses  for  young  men  now 
working  on  the  river  who  want  to  obtain 
licenses  or  certificates  from  the  Coast  Guard. 

There  Is  a  three-week  course  for  experi- 
enced personnel  who  were  already  serving  as 
master-pilot  aboard  vessels  prior' to  the  new 
licensing  system. 

The  academy  has  a  three-week  course  for 
an  "operator's "  Ucense  which  Is  for  the  ex- 
perienced steersman-deckhand  and  a  simi- 
lar course  for  mates.  Other  courses  ranging 
In  length  from  one  week  to  four  Include 
tankerman  (USCO  Certificate):  engineer 
(USCG  License  I:  deckhand  and  radar  ob- 
server. There  Is  even  a  course  for  cooks  and 
as  I  have  never  had  a  bad  meal  on  a  tow, 
I  said  to  Capt.  Becken  "Cooks?  What  can  you 
teach  those  guys?" 

"Prom   your  point  of   view  nothing.  But 
they  need  some  training  in  ordering  supplies, 
portion  control,  dietary  methods.  Things  like 
that." 
It  makes  sense. 

NOT    NEW    ORLEANS    COOKIN' 

On  the  other  band  Uvely  Alfred  "Pete" 
Peralta.  an  almost  compulsive  spokesman  for 
the  "New  Orleans  Specials,"  grinned  when  I 
said.  "How's  the  chow?" 

"It  is  definitely  not  New  Orleans  cookln' " 
he  .said  flmUy. 

MIGHT   ^aco    MOUB 

Christopher  Cuslmano,  whose  parents.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Andrew  Cuslmano.  live  at  11445 
Curran  Blvd ,  rocked  back  In  one  of  the  rec- 
reation room's  many  chairs  and  said,  "We 
might  send  home  for  some  real  red  beans 
rice,  smoked  sausage  and  do  a  little  New 
Orleans  cookln'." 

William  Ross  Mitchell  m.  whose  parents 
live  In  Metalrle.  wondered  aloud  about  a 
"big  boll  .  .  crawfish,  shnmp.  crab  the 
whole  works." 

The  consensus,  however,  was  "the  chow's 
okay"  and  between  classroom  Instruction  and 
physical  hours  on  the  mock-up  docking  fa- 
culties, youthful  appetites  are  enormous 

Over  a  monumental  Dag-wood  ("Up  here  no 
French  bread  ")  the  Irrepressible  Peralta  said 
"111  close  my  eyes  and  pretend  It's  an  every- 
thing po'boy."  and  Rene  Peytral  said  "I 
dreamed  about  an  oyster  loaf  the  other 
night." 

After  midday  chow  and  for  an  hour  or  so 
In  the  evening  when  an  classes  have  secured 
the  school's  email  PX  or  canteen  Is  opened! 
It  Is  a  countered  comer  of  the  mess  hall  and 
Is  supervised  by  second  classman  Joseph  T. 
Davlsson.  His  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T  B 
Davlsson  of  1803  Jo  Ann  Place 
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OH    "DSLTA   QUKSM" 

Cadet  Davlsson  Is  a  mature  young  man. 
sporting  a  handsome  mustache  of  the  British 
Guards  peiauaslon.  He  has  had  prior  ex- 
perlence  on  towboats  and  also  has  worked 
on  the  last  aleep-alxiard  passenger  ship  on 
the  nation's  Inland  waterways,  the  Delta 
Queen, 

His  "store"  stocks  the  usual  assortment  ol 
toiletries,  candy,  smoking  supplies,  note- 
books, stationery,  baUpolnts.  pencUs  and  Na- 
tional River  Academy  souvenirs;  pennants 
patches,  cigarette  lighters  and  other  trink- 
etry. 

Joe  Davlsson  will  graduate  In  a  ten 
months.  He  regards  his  time  as  a  cadet  ss 
one  of  the  major  mvestments  of  his  life. 

"ActuaUy.  a  thousand  doUars  a  year  Isn't 
all  that  much.  As  a  matter  of  fact  It  reaUy 
Is  a  good  buy.  During  the  time  we  are  aboard 
the  towboats  we  get  paid  »100  a  montb 
That's  what  we  get.  Just  walkaround  money 
maybe  but  the  rest  of  our  towboat  pay  be- 
comes part  of  our  tuition.  So  if  we  put  np 
»1000  a  year  and  get  back  in  cash  at  least 
»40O  we  are  only  paying  »800.  Our  varloiu 
books  and  other  learning  tools  come  to  about 
another  »30.  Of  course  we  buy  uniforms  and 
other  stuff.  But  the  price  Is  right." 

"How  much  do  you  fellows  need  to  get 
by  here?  "  I  asked  the  group. 

DOWNTOWN  HELENA 

"Practically  nothing.  No  place  to  spend  It." 

Christopher  Schneldau.  whose  parents  an 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  J.  Schneldau  of  7B12  Wlllov 

Street,  said.  "You  ever   been  m  downtown 

Helena?"" 

No.  I  came  out  straight  to  the  Academy. 
t  :  can  figure  out  It  Is  not  exactlv  the 
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MEDICAL  BILLS  MAY  FORCE  FAM- 
ILY TO  LOSE  HOME 


But  I  can  figure 
French  Quarter."" 


not  exactly  the 


Somebody  else  said,  "It  Isn't  the  Quarter 
It  lsn"t  Pat  City."' 

Peralta  said.  "It  Is  right  out  of  that  movie, 
'American  Oraffltl,'  Big  action  Is  everybody 
drives  up  and  down  Cherry  Street  wavlD' 
noddln'  heUo  to  everybody  else.  Know  what 
I  would  do  It  I  lived   m  Helena?" 

"What?" 

"Enter  the  National  River  Academy  so  I 
could  get  a  good  Job  on  the  river  and  Just 
go  by  dear  ole  Helena  and  give  her  a  coupls 
toot-toots  on  the  whistle." 

"Look,  It  Isn't  New  Orleans  but  It  Isn't 
all  that  bad." 

"No.  But  it  Isn't  all  that  great.  I  told  my 
Dad  about  It  up  here  and  he  said.  'Well,  at 
least  you  won't  get  Into  trouble.'  One  »-ay 
he's  right.  But  the  last  thing  I  want  Is 
trouble.  Me.  I  came  here  to  learn  to  be  s 
pilot,  to  make  myself  a  career. 

"We  got  some  guys  here  you  could  caU 
drop-outs.  If  a  guy  doesnt  dig  going  to  col- 
lege Is  he  some  kind  of  creep?  And  if  he 
learns  atwut  this  place  and  wants  to  take 
a  shot  I  don"t  think  that"s  bad  at  all. 

omcE  NOT  rtjR  Hiu 

"I  didn't  want  to  be  a  lawyer,  a  doctor  of 
anything  like  that.  I  don't  think  I'd  be 
happy  working  In  an  office.  At  least  not  right 
now.  This  thing  ...  the  whole  river  .  .  . 
that's  for  me.  But  this  Is  no  place  for  a  guy 
who  Is  Just  dropping  out.  Tou  learn  and 
remember.  Tou  know  how  many  aids  to 
navigation  there  are  between  the  Huey  P. 
Long  Bridge  and  Baton  Rouge?  " 

"No  .  .     and  neither  do  you." 

"I  admit  that.  But  one  of  these  days  I'm 
gonna  know  them  and  all  the  others.  Thst's 
part  of  this  stuff  here." 

Dedication  Is  also  a  part  of  what's  up 
there  at  Helena.  It  Is  almost  a  tangible  force. 

Part  of  the  National  River  Academy  dedi- 
cation Is  to  a  soon-to-be-reallzed  dream. 
From  the  superintendent  to  the  New  Orleans 
Specials  who  had  their  first  sight  of  the 
academy  on  April  29,  1B74.  you  hear  U  .  . . 
"Walt  'tu  we  get  the  simulator." 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

OP   CONNECnCtTT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  6,  1974 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
story  of  George  DeVlrgUlo,  his  wUe 
Peggy,  and  their  4-year-oId  son.  Dean. 
relates  the  plight  of  a  family  caught  in 
the  middle:  burdened  by  inflation,  by 
heavy  medical  costs,  and  by  a  system 
which  offers  little  assistance  to  the  mid- 
dle class. 

The  DeVirgilio's  predicament  is  one  of 
intense  personal  suffering.  George  is  a 
proud,  ambitious,  hardworking  man — 
whose  family  has  come  upon  hard  times. 

The  story  of  these  gallant  people  is  a 
clear  and  convincing  indication  of  the 
pressing  need  in  this  country  for  some 
form  of  national  health  insurance.  We 
must  ensure  that  American  families  like 
the  DeVirgilio's  are  protected  against  the 
ravaging  burden  of  medical  costs  for 
treatment  and  care. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  in- 
sert the  following  story  on  the  plight  of 
the  OeVirgilio  family,  as  it  appeared  in 
the  August  1  edition  of  the  Hartford 
Courant. 

The  article  follows: 
Son  AuT»Ttc,  WiTE  III — Man  Pe.^rs  Home 
Loss  With  Medical  Bills 
(By  Joseph  A.  O'Brien) 

North  Canaan. — It  was  a  troubled  home 
without  a  mother  and  4-year-old  Dean  sat 
alone  at  the  big  dining  room  table  Tuesday 
eating  the  supper  his  father  had  cooked. 

It  was  a  tomato  sauce  dish  with  bread  and 
butter  and  milk,  and  Dean  ate  In  sUence.  His 
Father,  George  DeVlrgUlo  talked  m  the 
nearby  living  room  of  their  brown  wood- 
frame  house  on  a  sharp  curve  of  heavUy  trav- 
eled Ht.  44. 

Dean  can  speak,  but  he  can't  carry  on  a 
conversation.  His  father  said  Dean  has  been 
diagnosed  as  having  "minimal  brain  dys- 
function, seml-autlsm.  epilepsy,  asthma, 
various  allergies"  and  emotional  disturbance. 

"Autistic  children"  withdraw  Into  them- 
selves," said  his  father. 

But  it  wasn't  Dean's  problems  the  reporter 
came  to  hear  about.  His  father  had  written 
The  Courant  about  the  financial  situation 
that  may  force  Dean  and  his  parents  to  lose 
their  home. 

Money  has  been  tight  for  the  famUy  and 
things  got  worse  a  month  ago  when  Dean's 
mother,  Mrs.  Peggy  DeVlrgUlo  was  admitted 
to  HaU-Brooke  Hospital  in  Westport.  She  has 
"extreme  depression,'"  De  VlrgUlo  said. 

It  wasn't  always  this  way  for  DeVlrgUlo. 
He  was  listed  In  the  1972  edition  of  "Out- 
standing Young  Men  of  America."  In  past 
years,  he  was  a  foreman  at  the  Waring  Prod- 
ucts factory  In  New  Hartford  and  Uter 
worked  at  a  Hartford  bank. 

He  now  works  fuutlme  In  the  engineering 
department  at  the  Torrlngton  Co.  as  a  time 
study  man  and  Saturdays  at  Puller  Hardware 
Store  here.  The  money  doesn't  go  far  enough. 

Last  year  the  famUy's  total  Income  was 
89.900,  with  medical  expenses  of  $3,090. 

DeVlrgUlo  said  his  group  Insurance  at  the 
factory  helps  pay  his  wife's  hospital  bui  of 
8120  per  day  plus  other  charges.  He  Is  paying 
•210  per  week  above  the  insurance  coverage. 

He  bought  his  house  two  years  ago  and  has 
a  mortgage  with  Canaan  Savings  Bank. 

He's  four  months  behind  In  his  mortgage 
payments  of  8152  per  month  Including  money 
for  property  taxes.  Be  alao  la  paying  off  a 
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loan  for  the  10  per  cent  down  payment 
when  he  bought  his  house  and  mortgaged 
ta  tor  s  14, 500. 

DeVlrgUlo  has  borrowed  heavily  In  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  up  his  payments  and  bujr  food. 
"Instant  coffee  this  week  went  from  »1.89  to 
$2.07."  be  said.  "It  adds  up  last" 

Last  week  he  borrowed  >500  from  the  fac- 
tory  credit  union  to  pav  bis  wife's  hospiul 
blU. 

He  also  increased  a  finance  company  loan 
to  the  majdmiun  of  91,800.  "I  borrowed  the 
money  to  live  with."  he  said.  "Right  now  Fm 
back  up  to  91300  at  21  per  cent  Interest.  That 
amounts  to  92.400  that  I  owe  them." 

Be  said.  "I'm  trying  to  provide  a  home 
and  everything  else." 

SEEKS   HELP 

DeVlrgUlo  has  written  to  Gov.  MeskUI  and 
US.  Rep.  Ella  T.  Grasso.  D-6th  Dist. 

He  said  he  received  no  reply  from  Mesklll 
but  a  Grasso  aide  phoned  blm  twice  and  ad- 
vised him  of  ways  to  help  his  son.  "We  were 
very  pleased  that  she  did  at  least  try."  he 
said. 

TRIED   WCLTABS 

DeVlrgllio  said  he  tried  to  get  help  from 
state  welfare  but  could  not.  He  also  said  be 
was  told  be  does  not  qualify  for  the  food 
stamp  program  becaiise  of  his  income. 

He  said  he  has  tried  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration but  does  not  qualify  for  help  be- 
cause he  Is  a  peace-time  Navy  veteran.  He 
said  Social  Security  cannot  help  Mm  because 
he  is  not  disabled. 

He  pays  922  a  week  to  keep  Dean  at  a  day- 
care home  while  be  works. 

Dean  gets  allergy  and  asthma  shots  at  the 
Sharon  CUnlc  and  DeVlrgllio  said  he  owes 
the  clinic  $500  for  visits  by  his  wife.  Dean 
and  himself. 

•'I  would  Uke  to  see  some  kind  of  a  fund 
started  for  people  who  have  these  problems," 
he  said. 

"They  have  all  kinds  of  funds  for  every- 
thing else-  Like  94  million  for  a  people 
mover." 

"What  really  bothers  me."  he  said,  "is  that 
you  hear  tbe  plight  of  people  on  welfare  and 
minority  groups.  But  you  never  hear  about 
the  middle  class  that  is  trying  to  do  some- 
thing. Or  the  so-called  middle  class.  It's  not 
anymore." 

Dean  hadn't  finished  his  supper,  but  he 
climbed  onto  his  father's  lap.  He  smiled  in 
silence.  His  father  asked  that  Dean  not  be 
photographed  and  declined  to  have  hla  own 
picture  taken. 

"We'll  help  you  back  out  of  the  drlnwmy/* 
said  his  father. 

"That's  a  wicked  curve." 

Dean  and  his  father  stood  opposite  their 
driveway  and  waved  when  the  road  wai  clear. 


TRIBtrrE  TO  WAYNE  MCRSE 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF  CALIFOBHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav,  August  6,  1974 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  should  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
distinguished  former  Senator  Wayne 
Morse. 

Wayne  Morse  ■was  a  man  of  towering 
conscience,  conviction,  and  Integrity.  A 
renowned  legal  scholar,  former  dean  of 
the  law  school  at  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon. Wayne  Morse  was  a  champion  of 
working  men  and  women  who  vigorou.ily 
supported  President  Truman's  veto  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act. 

In  the  Senate  he  was  a  champion  of 
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home  rule  for  the  cltia-tis  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Wayne  Morse.  10  years  ago  recognized 
the  folly  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  voted 
against  the  original  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
oluUorL  Time  has  proven  the  correctness 
of  his  views  and  confirmed  the  Integrity 
of  his  courageous  action. 

The  country  has  lost  a  true  patriot  and 
PubUc  ser\ant.  I  should  like  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  In  extending  sympathy  to 
his  wife. 

The  Nation  and  the  Congress  are  the 
richer  because  of  Wayne  Morse's  service. 
His  record  of  public  service  sets  a  stand- 
ard for  all  who  would  serve  the  common 
good. 

THE  RED  CHINESE  MANPOWER 
PROGRAM 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

or  INDlnNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  6,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speakt  -.  I  ask 
that  an  article  from  the  July  31  New 
York  Times  be  included  In  the  Record 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  that  Red 
China  also  has  a  manpower  program  de- 
signed to  overcome  the  problem  of  un- 
employment. The  people  of  China  risk 
being  shot  by  the  Peoples  Liberation 
Army,  being  eaten  by  sharks,  drowning 
at  sea,  being  keelhauled  by  the  People's 
Navy,  and  being  torn  to  pieces  on  oyster- 
beds  in  order  to  avoid  participating  in 
Mao's  comprehensive  manpower  train- 
ing program.  Perhaps  that  fact  will  not 
induce  our  liberal  friends  to  reconsider 
their  plans  for  a  great  society,  but  may- 
be someone,  somewhere  will  have  second 
thoughts  about  the  policies  ouv  Govern- 
ment is  adopting. 

The  article  follows: 
HoKc  Kong  GrmNc  chikesk  Plesxkc  Rumal 
Dtmr 
( By  Joseph  Lely  veld  i 

HoNC  ECoNc,  July  30. — ^It's  an  old  story, 
with  an  ebb  and  flow  that  Is  almost  as  reg- 
ular as  tbe  tide^.  and  no  one  seems  to  notice 
when  the  tide  is  a  Uttle  swollen.  But  the  tact 
ts  that  the  number  of  Illegal  Immigrants 
fleeing  to  this  overcrowded  British  colony 
from  the  adjacent  Chinese  province  of 
Kwangtung  la  blgher  now  than  it  has  been 
In  a  decade. 

Sometimes  they  cllmt  over  or  tunnel  under 
the  wire  fencing  that  China  baa  strung 
along  the  colony's  22  miles  of  land  border. 
Sometimes  they  hijack  a  motorized  Junk 
from  a  fishing  commune,  or  bribe  a  fisher- 
man to  drop  them  oCT  on  one  at  Hong  Kong's 
outlying  Islands. 

But  mostly  they  swim,  staying  in  the  water 
from  four  to  twelve  houra  until  they  land 
on  a  beach  or  mudflat  that  Is  under  Brltlsb 
jurisdiction.  To  reach  that  point,  they  have 
to  move  stealtbUy  through  the  Chinese  coun- 
tryside by  ntght,  eluding  the  patrols  and 
trained  police  dogs  of  the  People's  Liberation 
Army.  Also,  they  need  stamina  to  overcome 
cramps,  and  wit  to  stay  out  of  the  beam  of 
searchlights  mounted  on  Chlneae  patrol 
boats,  which  sometimes  operate  within  100 
yards  of  Hong  Kong's  shore. 

More  than  anything  else,  they  need  luck. 
In  Deep  Bay,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  Hong 
Kong's  New  Territories,  there  are  oyster  beds 
that  can  cut  Bwlmmers  to  ribbons  at  low  tide 
and  oyatermen  who  occaalonally  s^iprehend 
them  -and  turn  them  back  to  Chinese 
authorities. 
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In  Mlr»  BsT,  which  lies  to  the  east,  there 
ire  stTcmg  currents  that  can  sweep  swim- 
mers past  one  of  the  severol  small  Islands  for 
which  they  usually  aim  and  out  to  the 
South  China  Sea.  Now  and  then,  there  are 
also  sharks.  Two  weeks  ago  a  23-year-oM 
woman  named  Tang  Lal-yee  managed  to  swim 
to  safety  after  a  ehark  had  snapped  on  her 
right  foot.  Her  three  companions  never  made 

In  the  first  su  months  of  the  year,  the 
police  here  reported  the  arrival  of  2.B33  Illegal 
Immigrants  from  Kwangtung.  an  tacrease  of 
35  per  cent  over  the  number  reported  for  the 
first  half  of  1B73.  and  more  than  twice  as 
many  as  were  reported  for  all  of  1970. 

The  police  statistics  are  the  known  cases. 
The  number  of  the  unknown  cases.  Can* 
toneee  who  quietly  meld  into  Hong  Kong's 
population  without  bothering  to  make  them- 
selves known  to  the  authorities.  Is  anyone's 
guess.  The  immigration  Department,  which 
operates  on  the  theory  that  the  police 
statistics  should  generally  be  multiplied  by 
a  factor  of  three,  estimates  that  8,230  persons 
escaped  In  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

Even  If  that  estimate  Is  accepted.  It  rep- 
resents only  a  trickle  when  set  against 
Kwangtung's  population  of  M  million.  let 
alone  the  total  of  more  than  80O  million  Chi- 
nese. But  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  Il- 
legal Immigrants  these  days  are  urban  youths 
who  have  been  sent  to  rural  communes  from 
Canton  and  other  cities  In  Kwangtung  as 
part  of  the  general  movement  m  China  to 
send  ■  educated  young  people"  from  the  cities 
to  the  countryside. 

Reviewed  m  that  context,  the  rise  In  the 
number  coming  to  Hong  Kong  does  not  seem 
Incidental. 

In  the  last  four  years.  It  Is  said,  more  than 
100.000  youths  have  been  "rusticated "  from 
Canton  to  the  communes.  In  that  same  pe- 
riod, about  70.000  Illegal  immigrants  are 
estimated  by  the  Immigration  Department- 
to  have  made  their  way  to  Bong  Kong.  Even 
If  the  estimate  Is  discounted  by  60  percent 
and  It  is  assumed  that  only  one  In  four  was 
a  "sentdown"  y^uth — a  conservative  guess — 
that  weald  still  leave  nearly  9,000  youths  who 
have  fled  to  the  colony  to  evade  that  draft. 
Many  more  must  have  tried  and  failed 

Interviews  with  the  youths  tend  to  con- 
firm the  Impression  left  by  the  sutistlcs — 
that  Hong  Song  is  alluring  now  to  many 
Toung  Chinese  who  live  near  enough  to  make 
the  attempt  because  It  represents  a  haven 
from  the  countryside. 

Reached  here  last  month  on  his  second 
attempt  after  five-and-a-half  years  on  a  rub- 
ber plantation  on  Hainan  Island,  traced  his 
o«-n  ijecnion  tT  flee  to  a  phDtogranh  he  re- 
ceived In  the  maU  In  1972.  The  picture  show- 
ed a  young  man  posing  in  front  of  the  Hong 
Kong  skyline,  dressed  In  a  smart  sports 
Jacket  and  a  tie  He  was  a  friend  of  a  fnend. 
and  he  had  reached  the  colony  by  swimming. 
"I  nc-er  saw  such  beautiful  clothes  In 
Canton,"  the  former  Red  Guard  said. 

In  June.  1973.  the  young  man  made  his 
first  attempt  to  flee  and  was  attacked  by  a 
police  dog  Just  as  he  reached  the  coast  He 
was  then  arrested  and  held  In  detention 
camps  for  a  little  more  than  a  month  before 
being  sent  back  to  the  rubber  plantation.  The 
first  camp.  In  Paoan  County,  had  about  300 
young  men  like  himself,  he  estimated,  who 
bad  been  caught  trying  to  fiee:  the  second. 
In  Canton,  had  about  1.000. 

MANY   PaACnCE    SWIMMING 

Back  on  Hainan  Island,  he  was  put  through 
a  rouune  "criticism"  session  but  otherwise 
not  punished  for  his  defection  By  a  ruse 
he  managed  to  get  back  to  Canton  where  he 
persuaded  his  younger  brother  to  Join  him 
in  plotting  another  attempt  to  reach  Hong 
Kong  Prom  January  to  Mav  this  year  he 
said,  they  swam  m  the  Pearl  River  for  several 
hours  a  day  in  order  to  build  up  their 
stamina. 
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Many  young  men  and  women  were  sw-lm- 
mlng  there,  too.  Swimming  has  been  regard- 
ed as  a  revolutionary  activity  elsewhere  In 
China  ever  since  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung's 
celebrated  swim  in  the  Tangtze  River  eight 
years  ago.  In  Canton,  however,  the  motives  of 
a  dedicated  swimmer  are  likely  to  be  suspect. 
The  former  Red  Guard  and  other  refugees 
who  were  interviewed  described  a  youth 
scene  in  Canton  that  has  its  own  special 
slang,  full  of  new  coinages  that  arc  used 
In  veiled  discussions  of  the  prospects  for 
fleeing.  They  speak,  for  Instance,  of  shift- 
tog  their  feet,  meaning  that  they  are  point- 
ing them  now  to  Hong  Kong;  or  of  pulling 
up  anchor,  meaning  that  they  are  ready  to 
go. 

Because  a  permit  Is  needed  to  buy  a  com- 
pass In  Canton,  the  young  man  said,  he  made 
his  own  in  preparation  for  the  10-day  hike 
that  he  and  his  brother  took  to  the  coast. 
Asked  whe.-e  he  learned  to  make  a  compass, 
he  replied:  "It's  common  knowledge  among 
the  young  men  my  age  In  Canton." 

He  said  he  had  been  earning  22  yuan 
fabout  Jill  a  month  on  the  rubber  planta- 
tion, niegal  Immigrants  from  the  less  pros- 
perous communes  to  southeast  China  not 
Infrequently  quote  leveU  of  remuneration  of 
•5  a  month  or  less  when  questioned  about 
their  motives  for  flight. 

The  minority  of  the  new  arrivals  who  put 
their  mouves  m  political  terms  almost  In- 
variably say  that  they  had  trouble  In  China 
because  of  a  "bad"  class  background:  that 
is,  that  they  lived  under  a  cloud  because 
their  forebears  were  landlords  or  merchants 
But  according  to  Prof.  Martin  Whvte  a 
University  of  Michigan  sociologist  who  has 
had  70  extended  Interviews  with  refugees  as 
part  of  a  study  on  the  rural  family  In 
Kwangtung,  "most  of  the  cases  fit  generally 
Into  the  category  of  economic  opportunity  •' 
The  coastal  provinces  of  Kwangtung  and 
Puklen,  he  noted,  have  traditionally  recarded 
emigration  as  a  way  out  of  economic  dimcul- 
tles.  "To  a  certain  extent,"  he  said  "these 
people  are  not  totally  apolitical  In  that  they 
feel  that  the  political  s.vstem  keeps  them 
from  having  opportunities  they  think  they 
should  have  But  most  of  them  cannot  be 
called  antl-Communlst.  Eisentially.  they  are 
Just  looking  for  a  better  break." 

The  former  Red  Guard,  who  used  a  Chinese 
term  that  is  best  translated  as  "escapee"  to 
describe  himself,  said  he  had  come  to  Hong 
Kong  because  he  wanted  a  Jo'j  with  a  future. 
"They  say  there  is  no  unemployment  in  Can- 
ton," he  remarked,  but  that's  because  every- 
one IS  sent  to  the  countryside.  Going  to  the 
countryside  Isn't  employment  " 


THE  RADICAL  ATTACK  UPON 
ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

op   n.LIN01S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  6.  1974 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  in  recent 
days  there  have  been  increasing  attacks 
upon  academic  freedom  at  the  Nation's 
colleges  and  universities.  Speakers  ex- 
pressing unpopular  opinions  have  been 
forced  from  lecture  platforms  and  a  new 
effort  is  being  made  by  radical  students 
and  their  supporters  on  university  facul- 
ties to  enforce  a  new  conformity  upon 
American  Intellectual  life. 

At  both  the  Universities  of  Chlcatto  and 
Toronto,  for  example  chapters  of  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  attempted 
to  prevent  Prof.  Edward  Banfleld  of  the 
University   of   Pennsylvania,    a    dlstln- 
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Kuished  expert  In  urban  affairs,  from 
speaking.  Professor  Baniield  has  become 
a  target  of  the  radical  left  because  as 
James  Ring  Adams  points  out  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  he  "is  an  Influential  crit- 
ic of  social  reform  proposals  viho  has 
irritated  many  liberals  by  his  argument 
that  the  state  of  the  cities  is  neither  as 
bad  nor  as  easily  changed  as  it  has  been 
made  out  to  be." 

The  attack  against  scholarly  Ideas  does 
not.  however,  end  with  Professor  Ban- 
field,  Mr.  Adams  writes: 

On  a  number  of  college  campuses  acroes 
the  country,  reputable  scholars  have  found 
themselves  targets  of  a  campaign  against 
"racism,"  even  thouijh  nothing  In  their  writ- 
ings would  seem  to  raise  the  Issue.  The  SDS 
and  several  smaller  groups  ,  .  .  have  harassed 
professors  at  Temple  University,  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College.  Wayne  State  University 
the  University  of  Connecticut  at  storrs  and 
the  University  ol  Washington. 

The  SDS  publication.  New  Left  Notes, 
boasts  of  attempts  to  ban  such  "racist" 
books  as  an  introductory  sociology  text 
that  discussed  "the  culture  of  poverty" 
theory,  a  psychology  text  that  explains 
IQ  tests,  and  a  popular  environmentalist 
tract  that  warns  about  overpopulation. 
At  "yale  University.  150  students  took 
part  in  a  noisy  demonstration  which  pre- 
vented Prof.  William  C.  Shockley  from 
participating  in  a  debate.  Kingman 
Brewster.  Jr..  president  of  Yale,  de- 
nounced the  75  minute  chanting,  stomp- 
ing, clapping  protest  as  representing  the 
choice  of  "storm  trooper  tactics  in  prefer, 
ence  to  free  speech." 

Measure,  the  publication  of  the  Uni- 
versity Centers  for  Rational  Alternatives 
a  group  headed  by  such  leading  acad- 
emicians as  Sidney  Hook.  Joseph  Scran- 
dis,  and  M,  M.  Todorovlch,  declares: 

The  picture  being  formed  Is  becoming 
clearei.  Radical  groups  from  the  remains  of 
the  New  Left  are  making  a  serious  and  con- 
certed effort  to  regain  their  former  position 
on  American  campuses.  Thev  hope  that  the 
grace  charge  ol  racism  wU!  do  It  for  them.  By 
focusing  on  some  of  the  more  extreme  ex- 
trapolations .  .  they  hope  to  associate  with 
them  others  whose  teachings  may  have 
nothing  to  do  with  race  at  all.  They  then 
can  hope  to  tar  all  those  who  defend  aca- 
demic freedom  as  raclsU  too.  The«e  efforts 
have  led  to  disgraceful  acts  of  political  ter- 
rorism against  Individual  professsors, 

Mr,  Adams'  article,  "Shut  Up,  Profes- 
sor!", which  anoears  In  the  June  25,  1974, 
issue  of  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Is  an 
important  contribution  to  the  discussion 
of  this  unfortimate  state  of  affairs.  I  wish 
to  share  this  article  with  my  colleagues, 
and  Insert  it  Into  the  Record  at  this  time: 
SHtrr  Up.  Paorassoal 
(By  James  Ring  Adams) 

In  the  recently-ended  academic  year,  few 
If  any  colleges  closed  down  In  crisu.  The 
mood  has  been  described  as  apathetic,  and 
even  complacent.  But  measured  against  aca- 
demic Ideals,  the  campusei  are  still  du- 
turbed.  Paced  now  with  disruptions  from 
small  and  often  loony  radical  groups,  col- 
leges have  not  yet  round  a  way  to  Insure  that 
free  speech  can  take  place, 

Por  at  least  two  universities.  Indeed,  aca- 
demic freedom  controversies  have  outlasted 
the  school  year.  Last  week  a  Chicago  criminal 
court  took  up  charges  against  five  nonstu- 
dents  charged  with  disrupting  a  meeting  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  hitting  a  dean. 
(The  cases  were  continued  to  August  29.  on 
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a  defense  motion.)  Meanwhile,  the  Univer- 
sity Is  pressing  extradition  proceedings  In 
ihe  Detroit  courts  against  two  other  out-of- 
sute  disrupters  At  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, a  clrcus-Uke  televised  dlsclpltnary 
bearing  has  entered  its  sixth,  and  possibly 
final  weelc. 

Both  the  Chicago  and  Toronto  Incidents 
involved  efforts  by  SDS  chapters  to  prevent 
lectures  by  Edward  C.  Banfleld,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania's  ci^ptroverslal  but 
blghly  regarded  urbanologlst.  As  these  in- 
cidents show,  speech  disruptions  are  no 
longer  confined  to  a  few  questionable  cases, 
like  Dr.  William  B.  Shoclcley's  amateur  racial 
theorizing.  Prof.  Banfleld  Is  an  influential 
critic  of  social  reform  proposals  who  has  Ir- 
ritated many  liberals  by  his  argument  that 
the  state  of  the  cities  Is  neither  as  bad  nor  as 
easily  changed  as  it  has  been  made  out  to  be. 
But  the  attack  against  scholarly  Ideas  doesn't 
end  with  him. 

On  a  number  of  college  campuses  across 
the  country,  reputable  scholars  have  found 
themselves  targets  of  a  campaign  aga.ln8t 
"racism,"  even  though  nothing  in  their  writ- 
ings would  seem  to  raise  that  issue.  The  SDS 
and  several  smaller  groups  allied  In  a  "Com- 
mittee Against  Racism"  have  harassed  pro- 
fessors at  Temple  University.  San  Francisco 
SUte  College.  Wayne  State  University,  the 
University  of  Connecticut  at  Storrs.  and  the 
University  of  Washington.  The  SDS  New 
Left  Notes  boasts  of  attempts  to  ban  such 
"racist"  books  as  an  introductory  sociology 
text  that  discusses  the  "culture  of  poverty" 
theory,  a  psychology  text  that  explains  IQ 
tests,  and  a  popular  environmentalist  tract 
that  warns  about  over-population,  Paul 
Ehrllch's  "The  Population  Bomb." 

THE  NCLC'S  OBSISSION 

The  National  Caucus  of  Labor  Committee. 
a  separate  group  obsessed  with  alleged  "CIA 
and  KOB  brainwashing"  attempts  against 
Its  members,  goes  after  researchers  on  behav- 
ior modification  wherever  It  thinks  It  finds 
them.  (A  recent  NCLC  pamphlet  on  two 
doctors  doing  drug  research  at  a  ^few  Tork 
medical  college  accused  them  of  training 
'  Komble"  hU-squads  of  former  drug  addicts 
"to  terrorize  the  population  and  prepare  the 
way  for  a  military  take-over  within  a  few 
months.") 

These  groups  usually  count  only  a  few  stu- 
dent members,  and  their  attacks  against  pro- 
fessors have  bepn  heavily  reinforced  by  off- 
campus  sympathizers.  As  the  incidents  at 
Chicago  and  Toronto  Illustrate,  universities 
have  had  trouble  coming  to  grips  with  this 
pattern. 

At  Professor  Banfleld'a  March  20  University 
of  Chicago  appearance,  one  of  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute's  bicentennial  lectures, 
the  school  tried  to  limit  the  audience  to  In- 
vited guests  and  students.  But  as  some  30 
picketers  marched  outside,  about  10  nonstu- 
dent  radicals  got  in,  flashing  forged  univer- 
sity ID  cards.  After  the  introduction,  said 
one  Chicago  professor  the  disrupters  tried  to 
rush  the  stage.  People  In  the  audience 
stopped  them,  he  said,  "and  after  some  minor 
pushing  and  more  shouting  the  disrupters 
.  .  .  got  off  the  stage  and  took  up  a  position 
directly  in  front  of  It.  where  they  unfolded 
a  banner  and  chanted  slogans  such  as  "Racist 
Banfield  you  can't  hide.  We  charge  you  with 
genocide." 

"For  the  next  fifty  minutes,"  the  professor 
continued.  "Banfield  sat  patiently  on  the 
stace  while  the  disrupters  alternated  between 
vilifying  his  name  and  shouting  a  repetitive 
harangue  at  the  audience."  The  talk  was 
canceled  at  the  end  ol  the  hour.  (It  was 
delivered  the  next  day  before  a  smaller  group 
of  professors.) 

Some  faculty  complain  bitterly  that  the 
administration  should  have  called  city  police 
to  evict  the  Intruders.  School  officials  reply 
that  they  feel  no  tnbtbltlon  about  forcibly 
removing  disrupters  but  that  in  this  case 
Utey  feared  that  physical  damage  would  re- 
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suit.  In  fact.  Chicago  did  take  steps  to  Iden- 
tify the  nonstudent  intruders  and  Is  now 
pressing  charges  against  seven  of  them  In 
the  city  courts.  Two  students  In  the  incident 
have  already  received  six  month  "suspended 
suspensions"  (which  go  into  effect  if  the 
students  cause  more  trouble),  and  the  stu- 
dent government  voted  by  a  three-to-two 
margin  to  kick  SDS  off  campus  for  two  terms. 

A  week  before  the  Chicago  talk,  Professor 
Banfleld  went  through  a  two-day  ordeal  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  His  lecture  and 
seminar  appearances  on  March  13  were 
marked  mainly  by  steady  heckling,  although 
a  number  of  radicals  stormed  on  stage  after 
his  afternoon  talk  and  might  have  caused 
him  Injury  If  several  Toronto  faculty  hadn't 
Intervened.  At  bis  major  lecture  the  second 
day — on  Adam  Smith — campus  police  took 
elaborate  measures  to  protect  Mr-  Banfield's 
personal  safety.  But  someone  forgot  to  secure 
the  lecture  platform. 

When  Prof.  Banfleld  arrl^'ed  to  mount  the 
podium,  the  SDS  had  taken  over  the  stage 
and  draped  It  with  the  placards  reading  "no 
academic  freedom  for  racists.  "  One  nonstu- 
dent. who  some  thought  wore  a  set  of  brass- 
knuckles  under  his  black  gloves,  threatened 
to  harm  him  if  he  went  further.  His  Toronto 
faculty  hosts  angrily  called  off  the  lecture, 
and  Prof.  Banfield  went  home. 

Toronto  is  having  a  more  difficult  time 
than  Chicago  in  coping  with  the  incident. 
Immediately  after  the  second  lecture,  mem- 
bers of  Toronto's  Faculty  Association  in- 
dignantly accu.sed  the  admin  titration  of  lax- 
ity and  demanded  firm  measures  to  protect 
freedom  of  speech.  Within  a  week,  Toronto 
President  John  Evans  proposed  a  broad 
policy  on  disruptions  to  the  University  Gov- 
erning Council,  the  equivalent  of  a  board  of 
trustees.  The  university  would  guarantee 
that  any  disrupted  meeting  would  be  recon- 
vened within  24  hours  and  would  provide  all 
necessary  protection.  Including  metropolitan 
police. 

But  at  a  crowded  meeting  on  March  28  to 
vote  these  rules  through,  the  council  was 
Itself  the  scene  of  turmoil.  As  the  overflow 
crowd  was  turned  away  from  the  council 
chamber,  some  50  SDS  sympathizers  tried  to 
force  their  way  in.  Breaking  In  doors  and 
slugging  it  out  with  a  rear  guard  of  campus 
police,  they  burst  Into  the  meeting  and 
drowned  out  the  speakers  with  their  shouts. 
The  council  broke  up.  But  It  reconvened 
hastily  the  next  afternoon,  calling  in  100 
metropolitan  police  for  protection.  In  a  calm 
and  unhurried  atmosphere,  It  voted  through 
the  disruption  policy. 

The  council  also  tried  to  settle  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  deal  with  the  student  disrup- 
ters, a  major  problem  since  Toronto's  dis- 
ciplinary body,  called  the  Caput,  was  m  the 
advanced  stages  of  atrophy.  <No  action  has 
been  taken  against  nonstudent-s  in  the  Ban- 
fleld incident,  or  anyone  In  the  governing 
council  disruption.)  This  unwieldy  body. 
consisting  of  deans  from  various  depart- 
ments, would  have  been  abolished  altogether 
last  year  if  students  hadn't  voted  down  the 
proposed  replacement.  The  council  gave  it 
jurisdiction  over  the  disrupters,  but  the  trial 
quickly  became  messier  than  anyone  had  ex- 
pected. By  a  quirk  of  Ontario  law,  !he  Caput 
has  quasi-Judicial  powers  and  the  two  SDS 
defendants  are  exploiting  them  to  the  full- 
The  radicals,  conducting  their  own  defense 
with  protracted  cross-examinations,  have 
subpoenaed  up  to  200  defense  witnesses.  To 
cap  off  the  confusion,  presiding  officer  Albert 
Abel,  a  Toronto  law  professor,  agreed  at  the 
beginning  to  allow  local  educational  t«le- 
vlslon  to  videotape  the  proceedings. 

Said  one  student.  "It's  like  Woody  Allen's 
parody  of  the  Chicago  Seven  trial." 

.THE    TOaONTO    RATIONALE 

Like  the  University  of  Chicago  group,  the 
Toronto  SDS  claims  that  their  basic  purpo6e 
Is  to  keep  "racist"  speakers  off  the  campus. 
Said  one  sympathizer,  "Protesters  who  pre- 
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vent  academic  racists  from  lecturing  take  the 
position  that  the  very  expression  of  racist 
theories  is  a  crime  to  tK  physically  stopped  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  burglar  must  be 
stopped.  ...  To  those  who  say  'Bow  can 
racism  be  the  issue  unless  we  flrst  hear 
what  the  speaker  has  to  say?"  .  .  .  the  reply 
must  be  that  their  right  to  hear  the  speaker 
must  cede  to  the  right  of  his  victims  to  be 
free  from  racial  discrimination."  A  student 
leader  of  the  Toronto  group  claimed  to  draw 
his  Inspiration  from  the  way  "Stalin  and 
the  Communist  scientists  fought  and  ex- 
posed the  'academic  racists'  of  the  1920a. 
1930s  and  1940s." 

But  this  campaign  against  "racism"  uses 
a  very  broad  definition  of  this  t«rm.  TTie 
chargM  against  Profe-'wor  Banfleld  rest  on 
evidence  like  his  positions  In  favor  of  "re- 
moval  of  the  minimum  wage,  arrests  in  the 
ghetto  on  'prot>aC>le  cause.'  and  'closely 
supervised  housing  projects'  "  (to  quote  one 
SDS  leaflet) .  The  Toronto  chapter,  which  has 
tried  to  raise  support  among  that  city's 
300,000  Italian  immigrants,  called  him  "antl- 
Itallan."  (Even  though  Mr.  Banfleld  Is  mar- 
ried to  the  daughter  of  Italian  immigrants 
to  the  United  States.) 

Chicago  radicals,  trying  to  rouse  their  own 
constituency,  labeled  him  "antl-Latln."  SDS 
propaganda  at  his  own  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania gravely  accuses  hfm  of  hoftilLty  to- 
ward "Tjlacks,  poor  whites,  Asian-Americans 
and  native-born  Americans,"  as  well  aa 
women. 

(The  Toronto  Faculty  Association  formally 
denounced  these  "libelous  and  scurrilous 
attacks"  on  Professor  Banfleld'a  work  as 
"conscienceless  distortion  of  some  of  bis  cul- 
tural and  class  generalizations,  taken  wholly 
out  of  their  proper  context.") 

No  matter  how  blatant  on  their  face,  how- 
ever, these  disruptions  and  propagazMla 
campaigns  ultimately  have  a  corroslTe  effect 
on  the  academic  atmosphere.  Professor  Ban- 
field's  reputation  has  been  blackened  among 
people  who  are  totally  Ignorant  of  his  work 
ITie  Chicago  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press. 
for  Instance,  reported  on  May  16  that  he  "has 
written  that  blacks  are  Inferior  to  whites." 
such  a  bald  misstatement  that  even  the  SDS 
has  hesitated  to  use  It.  The  AP  corrected  its 
error  eight  days  later. 

This  pressure  also  makes  people  reluctant 
to  spread  their  Ideas,  or  even  lecture  publicly. 
Professor  Banfleld  himself  wants  to  spare 
other  institutions  the  turmoil  that  has  al- 
ready weakened  Toronto  and  Chicago  He 
says.  "I  don't  want  to  be  In  the  position 
of  a  rat  carrying  fleas  Infected  with  the 
bubonic  plague  from  one  place  to  another," 

Yet  some  of  the  more  naive  "anti-wurist" 
demonstrators  scarcely  seem  aware  of  the 
damage  they  are  doing.  Professor  Banfleld 
recalls  that  one  of  his  most  persistent 
hecklers  at  Toronto,  a  very  Indignant  young 
girl,  came  up  to  him  between  sessions  and 
aaked  him  to  autograph  an  SOB  flyer.  "It 
leaves  you  gasping."  he  said.  "What  kind  of 
politics  is  this?" 


ALLENSWORTH  PARK  PROJECT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFOaNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  €.  1374 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
SpeaJcer.  It  is  no  effort  to  recall  the  con- 
tributions of  Prederick  Douglass.  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune.  George  Washington 
Carver.  Harriet  Tubman,  and  many 
other  great  black  Americans  who  made 
and  continue  to  make  hUtory.  Today.  I 
am  extremely  proud  to  give  tribute  to 
another  great  black  American  vho  made 
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hlstoty  many  of  us  have  little  or  no 
knowledge  about — Lt.  Col.  Allen  Aliens- 
worth. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Allensworth  was 
bom  a  slave  In  1842  somewhere  on  a 
Southern  plantation.  Reportedly  sold 
mice  on  the  auction  block  before  he  es- 
caped. Allensworth  fought  for  the  Dnlon 
side  in  the  CivU  War.  After  the  war,  he 
stayed  with  the  military  as  an  Army 
chaplain,  serving  through  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Upon  retirement,  Allens- 
worth was  honored  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  retired,  the  highest  rank 
attained  by  any  black  person  at  that 
time. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Allensworth  then 
went  to  California  with  the  dream  of  es- 
tablishing a  community  for  his  people, 
where  all  blacks  might  live  and  share  a 
cultural  heritage.  Eventually,  a  site  in 
Tulare  County,  located  between  the  cen- 
tral valley  cities  of  Fresno  and  Bakers- 
field  was  chosen  by  the  colonel. 

In  1908,  a  colony  bearing  the  colonel'.'! 
name  became  the  first  and  only  kind  of 
community  establishment  for  blacks. 
The  town  of  Allensworth  grew  rapidly 
and  in  1912  a  school  district  was  formed.' 
The  small  black  town  even  expanded 
to  Include  a  judicial  district  In  1914.  At 
Its  peak,  the  Allensworth  Colony  devel- 
oped Into  an  80-acre  enterprise  and  sup- 
ported nearly  200  families.  Today,  in 
1974,  a  few  remaining  members  of  this 
still  all-black  town  in  California  remem- 
ber well  how  the  people  of  Allensworth 
once  gathered  around  the  colonel  to  hear 
his  philosophy  of  life.  One  long-time 
resident  remembers  Colonel  Allensworth 
as  a  "good  and  capable  leader."  Now  a 
variety  of  factors  Including  the  passing 
of  the  colonel  In  1914,  and  inadequate 
living  conditions  have  sent  the  town  on 
the  road  to  decline.  However,  Allens- 
worth will  not  sink  Into  obscurity. 

California  is  In  the  process  of  purchas- 
ing the  town  of  Allensworth.  Proposition 
1.  which  was  recently  passed  by  Cali- 
fornia voters,  allows  for  the  development 
of  State  beaches,  parks,  and  recreation 
and  historical  facilities.  This  bond  meas- 
ure «ill  supply  a  substantial  amount  of 
funding  toward  Allenworth's  goal  of  be- 
commg  a  black  historical  park.  The  proj- 
ect will  focus  on  and  represent  the 
growth  and  contributions  of  blacks  as  a 
result  of  their  roots  In  Allensworth 

Entire  restoration  of  the  colony  aj  it 
was  In  the  days  of  the  colonel  Is  planned 
including  the  colonel's  house,  town  build- 
ing.'!, and  a  church.  Plans  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Allensworth  Colony  also 
involve  a  complete  intellectual  center,  a 
museum,  research  area,  and  other  signif- 
icant emphases  on  black  culture. 

In  charge  of  drawing  up  incorporation 
papers  for  the  implementation  of  Allens- 
worth is  Dr.  Kenneth  G.  Goode.  vice 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley.  According  to  Dr 
Goode.  the  complete  reconstruction  of 
Allensworth  will  span  a  10-year  period 
Black  consultants.  Willis  t  Associates 
will  plan  the  pattern  and  design  of  the 
colony.  A  black  ranger  has  also  been 
signed  on  for  coordination   of  AJlens- 
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worth  as  a  park  project.  Richard 
Humphrey  of  Senior  Planning  In  Los 
Angeles  is  acting  administrator  for  the 
project. 

Unique  Is  the  Allensworth  project  for 
It  Involves  an  all-black  town  expanding 
into  a  historical  facility  not  only  em- 
phasizing black  culture,  but  black  direc- 
tion as  well.  This  makes  the  culmination 
of  this  project.  Its  authenticity  and 
scope,  a  black  American  first.  Hopefully, 
this  endeavor  of  restoring  the  town  of 
Allensworth.  Calif.,  will  bring  awareness 
of  forgotten  contributions  of  black 
America 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  determi- 
nation and  Initiative  of  Lt.  Col.  Allen 
Allensworth  in  founding  a  colony  for  his 
people.  And  I  also  commend  the  remain- 
ing residents  of  the  town  of  Allensworth. 
whose  very  faith  and  courage  make  the 
upcoming  Allensworth  HistoricaJ  Park 
project  possible. 


DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  6,  1974 
Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
much  disturbed  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  seen  fit  to  cut  only 
$3.7  billion  from  the  requested  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  of  Defeirise. 
Even  this  is  partially  offset  by  transfer 
authority  for  S410  million  from  appro- 
priations for  previous  years,  leaving  a  net 
cut  of  only  $3.3  billion. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  enormous  ap- 
propriation of  over  $83  billion— almost  $5 
biUlon  more  than  last  year— in  thta  one 
bill,  which  by  no  means  covers  all  aspects 
of  military  expenditures.  But  I  am  even 
more  disturbed  by  the  Implications  of 
such  funding.  We  appear  to  say  to  the 
world  that  we  have  no  serious  intention 
of  seeking  peace,  but  Instead  plan  new 
and  aggressive  action. 

To  explain  in  detail  some  of  these  im- 
plications. I  testified  on  May  30,  1974, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  would  like  to  insert  that 
testimony  into  the  Recobd  today: 
TwnMoNY  or  THE  HoNOUBix  Bella  s  Abzcg 

Before    the    SuBCOMMrrrSE    om    Defense 

Appbopriations 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  tile  Committee. 
I  appreciate  this  opportiuuty  to  present  for 
your  consltaeratlon  my  objections  to  the  mlU- 
tary  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1B75.  As  vou 
know.  I  have  objected  each  year  to  the  ever- 
nslng  military  budget,  and  this  year  I  object 
even  more  strenuously.  For  this  year  we  have 
not  only  the  highest  peacetime  budget  In  our 
history,  but  the  most  dangerous  request  ever 
m.ide  by  the  Pentagon:  the  proposal  to  con- 
vert our  nuclear  policy  to  a  flrst-stnke  capa- 
bUlty. 

I  will  return  to  that,  but  first  let  me  note 
the  newly  provocative  stance  In  the  overall 
request  The  very  magnitude  of  the  request  Is 
staggering— over    S94    billion   dollars    After 
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other  wars,  the  Pentagon  budget  has  h«ea 
drastically  reduced.  This  year  we  are  asked 
to  Increase  war  expenditurefi  by  some  $8  bil- 
lion, or  9A%.  Why?  When  even  the  Secretarr 
of  Defense  concedes  that  this  Is  "the  flrit 
budget  in  a  decade  that  does  not  mcluie 
support  of  US  forces  In  combat." 

Then  we  are  asked  to  approve  new  land 
forces  with  new  equipment;  to  extend  our 
alr-llft  capacity:  to  continue  supporting  dic- 
tatorships au  over  the  world.  I  thought  we 
had  renounced  the  role  of  world  policeman— 
but  in  this  year's  budget  we  are  asked  to 
authorize  a  "stabUlzIng  military  presence"  m 
the  Indian  Ocean,  which  lias  tradltlonallv 
been  a  zone  of  peaceful  commerce  among  ca- 
tlons.  We  are  begUinln«  a  whole  new  program 
of  chemical  weapons,  rather  than  agreeing  to 
the  Geneva  Protocol  which  bans  their  use. 
We  are  asked  to  retire  prematurely  our  ex- 
isting surface  ships  In  favor  of  an  entirely 
nuclear  navy. 

Most  dangerous  of  aU.  we  are  asked  to  ap- 
prove more  accurate  nuclear  weapons  to  that 
we  can  pinpoint  our  destructlveness  not 
only  on  cities  and  (mIssUe)  sUos"  but  also 
upon  "a  long  list  of  important  assets"  such 
as  airfields  and  construction  plants. 

Well  aware  of  the  Implications,  the  Penta- 
gon Is  tooling  up  civil  defense  again.  In  bb 
March  posture  statement.  Secretary  Schles- 
Unger  outlined  plans  for  the  evacuation  of 
mUUons  of  Americans  from  260  urban  areas. 
Pilot  projects  are  to  begin  In  eight  to  ten 
areas  this  summer.  This  Is  the  first  major  clvU 
defense  initiative  since  the  early  60s,  when  a 
very  tense  situation  existed  between  the  US 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

All  of  this  Is  being  watched  by  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  great  alarm;  especially  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  can  only  react  by  in- 
creasing Its  own  defenses. 

This  Is  a  confrontation  budget.  Negotia- 
tion Itself  Is  viewed  as  another  form  of  com- 
bat. Despite  aU  the  Administration's  rhetoric 
about  detente,  SALT  agreements  and  mutual 
balanced  force  reductions,  we  are  moving  m 
the  direction  of  more,  and  more  aggressive, 
weaponry.  We  are  told  we  must  develop  et-er 
more  lethal  weapons  as  "bargaining  chips". 
Obviously  hawks  m  the  Soviet  Union  will  In- 
sist upon  doing  the  same.  Where  will  it  end'' 
het  us  examine  briefly  several  aspects  of 
the  proposed  budget.  That  tat  billion  rep- 
resents nearly  iBTr  of  government  spending 
requiring  approval  by  Congress.  An  addi- 
tional S3.8  bUUon  In  a  supplemental  request 
for  1974  would,  according  to  Senator  ProE- 
mire.  make  the  amount  "more  than  tlO  bil- 
lion higher  than  last  year's  budget  In  cur- 
rent dollars  and  a  whopping  $4  4  bUllon  after 
fully  aUowIng  for  In^atlon." 

In  the  Military  Procurement  bill,  for  ex- 
ample, weapons  procurement  is  up  23.4%. 
research,  development,  testing  and  evalua- 
tion, up  15.9%.  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  mlllUry  establishment,  \3.T-r.  active 
duty  military  personnel,  up  6,5%,  reserves 
Including  the  National  Guard,  up  9^. 

In  other  legislation  soon  to  be  considered 
by  the  Congress  we  will  be  asked  to  approve 
»3,3  billion  for  military  construction.  81.3 
billion  in  military  aid  to  allies.  847  mlUlon 
for  the  Selective  Service  System  and.  please 
note,  $86  million  for  cIvU  defense.  This  Is  In 
addition  to  the  military  component  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  budget,  almost 
81  5  billion. 

The  uses  proposed  for  these  funds  freeze 
us  mto  conunltments  that  add  nothing  to 
our  national  security,  but  Increase  provoca- 
tion. 

Let  us  start  with  Southeast  Asia,  because 
M'e  thought  we  were  through  with  Southeast 
Asia.  The  public  still  labors  under  the  delu- 
sion that  peace  with  honor  has  been  achieved 
in  this  region,  because  our  troops  no  longer 
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fight  there.  Yet  we  are  still  asked  to  fund 
the  Saigon  government  at  the  same  level  as 
last  year— and  the  Bouse  of  Representatives 
goes  along  with  this,  while  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  recommenda  onlir  a 
token  cut  In  funds.  We  still  plan  to  under- 
write 86'.  of  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment  of  South  Vietnam — a  small,  elite  seg- 
ment of  the  population,  building  Swiss  bank 
accounts  while  average  people  die  in  the  poet- 
war  war.  We  still  pay  the  salaries  of  several 
thousand  "civilian  technicians'"  without 
whom  Saigon  could  not  maintain  the  world's 
fourth  largest  air  force:  American  clvnians 
keep  the  planes  running.  We  still  maintain 
in  a  country  the  size  of  an  average  state, 
the  biggest  American  Embassy  in  the  world, 
and  "our"  Ambassador  advises  the  State  De- 
partment not  to  give  full  and  honest  answers 
to  a  U.S.  Senator's  question.  Nor  will  the 
Saigon  government  admit  visitors— except 
for  a  chosen  few — to  the  prisons  In  which. 
it  is  alleged,  thousands  of  neutralists  are 
confined  without  trial. 

The  Administration  proposes  to  give  more 
aid  Co  Indochina  than  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined:  »3.7  billion  /or  Indochina, 
compared  to  tZMZ  billion  for  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Put  another  way.  0.8  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation Is  receiving  46.6 -v  of  total  U.S.  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid.  This  Is  contained  In 
funds  for  Indochina  Postwar  Reconstruction 
(8917  million):  Pood  for  Peace,  $237.8  mil- 
lion: Military  Assistance  Service  Funded  pro- 
grams (SI. 6  billion  originally  requested); 
Military  assistance  program  and  credit  sales. 
149.8  million;  and  Indochina-related  forces, 
•463  million.  These  figures  are  compiled  from 
the  AID  summary  submitted  to  Congress  In 
April,  the  State  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  comptroller's  office. 

Of  this  M.7  btnion,  the  House  authorized 
11.126  bUUon  In  the  MUltary  Procurement 
bill  now  before  us,  HR  14592.  The  Conference 
Committee  is  to  be  congratulated  for  refus- 
ing to  permit  a  Pentagon  bookkeeping  charge 
that  would  have  given  South  Vietnam  an 
extra  *2ee  million  In  a  supplemental  lequest 
for  1974.  But  why  should  we  be  giving  ?1.126 
billion  to  South  Vietnam,  or  even  the  $900 
mlllon  that  the  Senate  Committee  recom- 
mended? 

As  Senators  Abourezk,  McOovern  and  oth- 
ers pointed  out  in  testifying  before  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  as  US  mili- 
tary aid  has  Increased,  our  so-called  com- 
mitment has  Increased,  following  the  dan- 
gerous precedent  of  the  19SOs.  Not  only  are 
we  supporting  a  corrupt  regime,  we  are  mak- 
ing it  Impossible  that  any  accommodation 
will  be  reached  by  the  warring  slde-s  The 
World  Bank  has  predicted  that  foreign  aid 
win  be  necessary  through  1990.  Is  the  United 
States  prepared  to  permit  this  continuing 
drain  on  our  resources? 

We  accuse  Hanoi  of  violating  the  peace 
agreements,  which  U  undoubtedly  true:  but 
Saigon's  violations  are  numerous  Also.  It  is 
even  illegal  to  reprint  the  Paris  Peace  Agree- 
ment In  South  Vietnam— which  tells  ua  a 
great  deal. 

Further,  our  troops  are  still  poised  in  Thai- 
land, some  30.000  of  them,  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  resuming  bombing  if  flghttug  in- 
tensifies— despite  the  many  Congressional 
expressions  disapproving  such  bombing. 

Through  such  aid,  and  the  presence  of 
thousands  of  troops,  the  American  military 
influence  continues  to  dominate  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  CIA  influence  is  strong. 

We  are  beginning  to  urge  Japan  to  as.'jume 
a  military  role,  over  the  protest  even  of  the 
Japanese  government.  It  Is  Ironic  that  the 
Japanese  have  so  thoroughly  Incorporated 
the   non-muiury   philosophy   we   left   with 
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them  26  years  ago — and  now  we  urge  them 
to  reverse  it. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  too.  Ameri- 
can military  support  Is  the  dommant  factor. 
For  example,  we  are  giving  to  the  military 
Junta  that  took  over  Chile,  the  aid  we  denied 
to  the  Ailende  government.  In  Oreece  we 
continue  supporting  a  government  that  sup- 
presses its  citizens"  freedoms. 

Are  we  in  effect  Imposing  a  Pax  Americana 
upon  the  rest  of  the  world?  If  we  had  a 
new.  constructive  approach  there  might  be 
some  Justification:  Instead  we  follow  the  old 
dictum  that  Might  makes  Right.  We  have 
not  yet  grasped  the  20th  century  reality: 
we  live  In  one  world  that  can  all  loo  easily 
be  blown  up. 

This  brings  me  to  my  major  concern — the 
start  of  new  nuclear  hardware  that  would 
Improve  the  accuracy  and  yield  of  our  mis- 
siles and  eventually  enable  us  to  destroy  an 
enemy's  retaliatory  forces  by  a  first  strike. 
It  Is  claimed  that  this  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent greater  "flexlbUity"  of  reponse  to  a 
nuclear  threat. 

Our  missiles  for  many  years  have  been 
targeted  on  Soviet  cities,  and  theirs  on  ours, 
In  a  defensive  posture  that  prevented  either 
side  from  risking  a  first  strike.  What  we 
now  propose  would  move  away  from  the  con- 
cept of  "mutual  assured  destruction"  to  an 
accepunce  of  limited  nuclear  war  If  we  now 
retarget  our  mlssUes  to  aim  at  Soviet  de- 
fenses, as  well  as  cities,  we  are  Inviting  the 
interpretation  that  we  plan  to  knock  out 
their  capacity  to  retaliate.  This  adds  what 
the  Federation  of  American  Sclentlsu  caUs 
a  new  rung  on  the  nuclear  ladder  .  .  ." 
It  Is  directly  opposed  m  spirit  to  the  reso- 
lution introduced  by  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Mathlas.  with  28  cosponsors.  calling  for 
"equality  through  reductions'  rather  than 
building  up  weapons. 

As  always  at  budget  time,  the  Pentagon 
tells  us  that  there  is  a  new  threat  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Upon  analysis,  however  the 
threat  Is  that  the  Soviets  may  catch  up  to  us 
in  one  area  by  the  1980s.  No  one  claimed 
or  would  dare  to  claim,  that  we  are  behind 
the  Soviets  m  overall  military  capability. 
I  would  like  to  include  here  a  table  of 
Strategic  Weapons  MUestones.  compiled  by 
the  Center  for  Elefense  Information.  Not  only 
does  It  show  a  consistent  U.S.  lead  in  weap- 
ons development.  It  also  shows  that  the  So- 
viet umon  does  not  even  have  some  12  com- 
ponents that  we  consider  essential,  such  as 
carrier-based  aircraft  with  nuclear  weapons 
on-board  computers  In  missiles,  and  opera- 
tional MIRVs. 

Senator  Mclntyre.  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  Mllltarj-  He- 
search  and  Development  stated  on  May  1: 
"I  for  one  get  weary  and  skeptical  of  the 
uncritical  Utany  which  somehow  Judges  our 
t«hnology  m  the  worst  possible  light  and 
theirs  in  the  best  .  .  .  Their  subs  are  not 
as  quiet;  their  missiles  not  as  accurate 
their  warheads  nor  as  emcient:  their  com- 
puters not  as  advanced:  their  ASW  no(  as 
effective:  their  sub-launched  missiles  are  not 
MIHVed:  their  bombers  are  not  truly 
intercontinental." 

Secretary  of  Defense  James  B.  Schlesinger 
has  acknowledged  that  U.S.  strategic  forces 
have  for  years  had  the  capability,  both  In 
weapons  and  in  planning,  for  a  "flexible 
response."  "Our  war  plans.""  he  said  In  his 
March  statement,  "have  always  included 
military  targets."" 

The  only  thing  we  cannot  now  do  is  to 
hit  with  extreme  accuracy  their  hardened 
military  targets. 
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We  could,  however,  kui  about  21  ?t  of  the 
Russian  population  from  immediate  eSecci 
of  bombs,  and  destroy  about  721.  of  Ujelr 
industrial  capacity. 

Musing  about  this  In  March.  President 
Nixon  told  a  secret  strategy  session,  according 
to  Jack  Anderson: 

"I  could  push  this  button  right  here,  and 
m  twenty  mlnues.  seventy  million  Russians 
would  be  dead.  And  tvivnty-five  mmutes 
later,  seventy  million  Americans  would  be 
dead." 

I  doubt  that  we  need  to  improve  upon 
that. 

The  US  has  7.940  strategic  warheads  now 
and  is  expected  to  have  almost  10  000  by 
1977.  There  are  only  200  major  cities  In  the 
Soviet  Uiuon.  And  the  Soviets  base  only  2800 
strategic  nuclear  weapons.  In  1971  the  United 
States  had  4700  and  the  Soviets.  2100.  It  Is 
obvious  how  greatly  the  US  lead  has  Increased 
since  the  SALT  agreement  In  1973.  We  con- 
tinue producing  these  weapons  at  a  rate  of 
about  four  a  day:  the  Soviets,  about  one  a 
day.  How  much  is  enoiigh? 

MlUtary  pUnners  profess  great  alarm  that 
the  Soviets  have  begun  testing  MIBVs: 
Multiple  independently-targeted  re-entry 
vehicles.  They  do  not  remind  us  that  the  US 
already  has  more  than  750  operational  and 
deployed  MIRVs. 

The  MIRVs.  in  fact,  arc  a  good  example  of 
the  arms  race.  At  the  Insistence  of  the  Penta- 
gon, the  US  developed  MIRVs  even  while  the 
SALT  talks  «ere  progressing.  MIRVs  made 
obsolete  the  Soviet's  chief  defense,  the  Inter- 
continental ballistic  mlHUe.  They  are  now 
racing  to  catch  up  and  are  in  the  testing 
stage.  MeanwhUe  we  move  on  to  MARVs— 
maneuverable  nuclear  warheads  that  can  be 
redirected  in  flight  by  a  sensor  In  the  warhead 
and  an  on-board  computer  These  horrors 
may  even  be  used  In  combination  with  an 
entirely  new  ICBM. 

The  Pentagon  claims  that  Improved  ac- 
curacy wm  minimlie  ••collateral  damage "— 
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that  is.  civilian  casualties.  The  claim  Is  pat- 
ently absurd.  In  an  Article  In  SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN  for  May  1973,  Barry  Carter  states. 
"Since  the  possible  Improvement  in  accuracy 
for  the  Mlnuteman,  for  example,  Is  at  most 
about  1000  feet  even  In  the  long  run,  the 
number  of  civilian  fatalities  will  hardly  be 
reduced  significantly  if  a  warhead  at  least  3 
to  11  times  the  size  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb 
lands  a  few  hundred  feet  closer  to  the  In- 
tended target.  ...  If  there  la  a  large-scale 
nuclear  exchange,  then  there  simply  Is  no 
way  of  keeping  clvlUan  damage  at  a  low  level. 
The  effects  not  only  of  immediate  blast  but 
olso  of  radioactivity  would  kill  millions." 

Throughout  the  article  he  argues  that  the 
risks  we  take  for  minimal  improvements  in 
yield  and  accuracy  are  unacceptable.  Even 
Secretary  Schlesinger.  In  defining  his  strat- 
egy of  -essential  equivalence"  recently  testi- 
fied that  "We  do  not  have  to  have  a  match 
for  everything  in  their  arsenal.  Tliey  do  not 
have  to  have  a  match  for  everything  In  our 
arsenal," 

These  new  counterforce  programs,  in  other 
words,  do  not  meet  any  existing  or  foresee- 
able need.  They  vastly  increase  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war  and  decrease  the  likelihood  of 
agreements. 

Further,  the  Congress  should  entirely  re- 
ject the  proposal  to  retire  prematurely  our 
existing  naval  surface  ehlps  and  to  build  all 
future  •'major  combatant  vessels"  with  nu- 
clear propulsion.  This  policy  cim  only  be 
viewed  as  a  make-work  welfare  program  for 
private  shipyards. 

Nuclear  propxilalon  may  make  the  Posei- 
don, Polaris  submarines  harder  to  detect  but 
nuclear  propulsion  will  add  nothing  to  fire- 
power or  speed  or  maueu vera bl Illy.  The 
greater  endurance  and  time  spent  between 
port-calls  would  be  of  Importance  onlv  in  a 
protracied  war  at  sea  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  an  age  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons,  this 
15  a  contingency  too  remote  to  be  plausible. 
No  increase  In  the  cost  of  oil  could  conceiv- 
ably offset  the  Inordinate  expense  of  the  Ini- 
tial cost  of  construction  of  an  all  nuclear 
fleet,  or  the  dangers  of  proliferating  nuclear 
materials. 

Growing  concern  among  our  Ehiropean  al- 
lies caused  the  chief  representative  at  the  26- 
nation  Geneva  Disarmament  talks  to  attempt 
reassurance.  US  Ambassador  Jo&cph  Martin 
stated  last  week  that  "the  US  government 
has  no  Intention  whatever  to  treat  such  tac- 
tical sj-siems  as  Interchangeable  with  con- 
ventional arms.  We  fully  appreciate  that  the 
distinction,  or  'firebreak"  between  nuclear 
and  nonnuclear  arms  is  a  major  factor  In  pre- 
venting nuclear  warfare,  and  we  will  not  act 
to  erode  this  distinction." 

While  such  promises  are  hopeful  they  are 
not  entirely  reassuring,  since  promises  have 
not  always  eoverned  actions,  A  more  prudent 
course  would  be  a  flat  prohibition  upon  the 
development  or  deployment  of  very  small  tac- 
tical weapons  such  as  "atomic  grenades"  or 
land  mines. 

The  Pentagon,  according  to  the  Washing- 
ton Post  report  of  the  disclaimer  at  Geneva, 
would  not  be  precluded  by  this  stated  policy 
from  "making  some  qualitative  improvements 
in  e.xisting  types  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 
such  OS  reducing  the  atomic  yield  or  Improv- 
ing the  accuracy  of  artillery  shells  or  tactical 
missile  warheads."  But  it  is  precisely  these 
improvements  tliat  are  causmg  the  concern 
among  other  coimtrles. 

In  recent  debate  on  HR  14592.  the  Military 
Procurement  BUI.  I  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment that  would  have  deleted  some  9250 
million  for  research  and  development  of  the 
following  programs  designed  to  build  coun- 
terforce: the  Mark  500  Warhead  for  Trident 
submarine.  Improved  targeting  of  sub- 
launched  ballistic  missiles:  terminally 
guided  MARVs.  Improved  yield  on  Minute- 
man  m.  Increased  accuracy  on  Mlnuteman 
in.  MlssUe  performance  measurement  sys- 
tem for  minut«man,  and  a  new  fixed  base 
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ICBM.  The  amendment  was  defeated  but  I 
believe  that  as  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
come  to  understand  what  is  involved  in  these 
new  programs,  they  will  cut  ihem  ofl^  now 
before  they  balloon  Into  bllllon-dollar  mon- 
strosities. 

In  a  report  on  "Military  Policy  and  Budget 
Priorities"  a  group  of  21  former  members  of 
the  Defense  establishment  headed  by  former 
Asst.  Sec.  of  Defense  Paul  C.  Warnke.  stated 
that  "None  of  the  counterforce  programs  . . . 
should  be  Included  In  the  FY  1975  budget. 
This  relatively  low  request  for  research  and 
development  money  would  be  the  opening 
wedge  for  programs  which  could  In  time  cost 
billions  of  dollars.  We  should  halt  these  dan- 
gerous and  unnecessary  new  programs  now 
before  they  start;  not  start  them  as  •bar- 
gaining chips.'  Experience  has  shown  that 
we  cannot  rely  on  arms  control  negotlaUons 
to  stop  such  developments  once  really  under- 
way." 

We  need  only  compare  the  budgets  of  the 
two  agencies  to  assess  their  relative  impor- 
tance to  this  Admlinstration.  The  Arms  Con- 
trol A  Disarmament  Agency  gets  a  paltry  $9.5 
million.  whUe  the  Dept.  of  Defense  Is  slated 
to  get  $94  billion. 

Not  only  are  we  risking  nuclear  war,  we  are 
inviting  local  disaster.  The  threat  posed  to 
our  own  people  by  stepped-up  nuclear  pro- 
duction la  Incalculable.  The  chilling  possi- 
bilities are  described  by  Thomas  O'Toole  In 
the  Washington  Post  for  May  26  and  27:  the 
possibilities  for  atomic  theft  and  blackmail. 
by  small  nations  and  terrorist  groups;  and 
the  threat  of  accidents  during  transporta- 
tion of  nuclear  materials.  The  risk  of  Incin- 
eration from  nuclear  theft.  Mr.  O'Toole  ex- 
plains, is  greater  than  that  of  being  hit  by 
lightning — perhaps  one  chance  in  100,000. 
For  Plutonium  and  enriched  uranium  are 
being  transported  all  the  time,  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
admits  that  security  precautions  are  not 
nearly  tight  enough.  Their  own  study  con- 
cluded that  ". . .  the  point  of  view  adopted, 
the  amount  of  eSort  expended  and  the  level 
of  safety  achieved  in  keeping  special  nuclear 
material  out  of  the  hands  of  unauthorized 
people  Is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the 
danger  to  the  public.  .  .  .*"  Between  one  and 
two  million  people,  they  note,  have  already 
been  trained  by  the  United  SUtes  in  the 
handling,  moving  and  operation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  AEC  actually  loses  as  much  as 
100  pounds  of  uranium  and  60  pounds  of 
Plutonium  every  year,  enough  to  make  more 
than  10  atomic  bombs- 

We  lose  the  bombs,  too.  Four  fell  out  of  a 
B-52  over  Palomores  in  Spain,  and  another 
four  fell  from  another  B-52  over  Green- 
land. These  were  recovered,  but  another 
bomb  Is  lost  and  still  mlss:ng  m  a  South 
Carolina  swamp,  and  one  In  the  Paelflc. 

Outside  of  weapons  in  stockpile,  the  US 
has  over  40,000  atomic  weapons  scattered 
around  the  world.  Most  are  in  the  United 
States  but  some  7000  ore  in  Europe  and  a 
smaller  number  in  the  Par  East.  Even  a 
'•small"  bomb  could  kill  over  100.000  people 
by   blast  and  6000  by  radiation. 

The  AEC  has  also  demonstrated  that  the 
expertise  needed  to  make  such  a  bomb  la 
becoming  more  and  more  plenUful.  and  the 
Instructions  exist   in   any   library. 

The  proliferation  of  atomic  plants  wUl 
simply  Increase  the  availability  of  material. 
The  US  now  has  some  55  atomic  power 
planu,  with  150  planned  by  1980  and  lOOO 
by  the  end  of  the  century.  There  are  90  such 
plants  overseas. 

If  the  pubUc  realized  the  dally  dangen 
In  which  we  all  live  as  a  result  of  such  pro- 
liferation, a  hue  and  cry  would  arise  that 
would  drown  out  even  the  Pentagon  lobby. 
We  have  also  become  nimib  to  the  dangers 
of  nerve  gos.  but  we  ore  Just  beginning  to 
be  aware  of  new  dangers  posed  by  the  pro- 
posed conversion  to  a  "binary"  system  for 
producing   chemical    weapons.   One   compo- 
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nent  would  be  placed  in  projectiles  in  Pine 
Bluff,  Arkansas:  the  other  component,  aa 
alcohol  reagent  obtained  commercially, 
would  be  shipped,  stored  and  handled  la 
a  separate  cannister  that  would  be  loaded 
into  the  weapon  Just  before  firing,  sup- 
posedly this  would  reduce  the  danger,  since 
the  separate  chemicals  do  not  become  lethal 
until  the  shell  Is  spinning  toward  its  target 
However,  the  overall  risks  of  this  project 
are  tremendous — and  very  similar  to  Utoae 
Implicit  in  the  "improvement"  of  nuclau 
weapons.  Arm  Specialist  Herbert  ScovlUe.  Jr, 
points  out  that  it  is  a  vast  Jiunp  from  cool 
ventlonal  to  nuclear  war;  but  by  interject* 
Ing  chemical  weapons,  "you  are  putting  an 
intermediate  step  In  the  escalation  of  war- 
fare to  weapons  of  mass  destruction  .  .  ," 
Chemicals,  in  other  words,  are  a  temptatloo 
to  retaliation. 

If  we  were  really  seeking  to  defend  the  VB 
from  chemical  warfare,  we  would  be  manu- 
facturing gas  masks  and  body  armor.  Ut. 
Evans  of  Colorado  has  correctly  stated  that 
"the  supreme  Irony  of  our  chemical  nerve 
agents  Is  that  they  pose  the  greatest  danger 
to  our  own  people." 

Some  twelve  million  dollars  is  requested 
this  year  Tor  this  conversion,  and  the  even- 
tual cost  Is  expected  to  be  81.5  to  t3  billion. 
This  would  keep  us  in  the  nerve  gas  buslncai 
for  years  to  come. 

Again,  this  conflicts  with  our  supposed 
goal  of  reducing  and  controlling  armomenti. 
While  our  negotiators  at  Geneva  contlmu 
to  "express  Interest"  in  banning  chemical 
weapons,  they  have  produced  no  concrete 
proposal.  U.S.  insistence  upon  exempting 
herbicides  and  riot  control  agents  from  any 
agreement  has  prevented  our  signing  the 
Geneva  Protocol,  which  we  ourselves  mtro- 
duced  m  1925.  This  leaves  our  negotiators  in 
an  embarrassing  position,  as  the  only  major 
power  refusing  to  ratify  the  protocol — while 
the  Russians  Ksin  a  propaganda  advantage  by 
proclaiming  their  willingness  to  holt  tbe 
production  and  use  of  checnlcal  and  biologi- 
cal agents. 

Why.  our  constituents  ask,  would  Congreai 
go  on  blindly  approving  such  fantastic  sod 
dangerous  spending?  The  question  deservee 
study. 

Laying  aside  the  Freudian  fascination  of 
boys  with  "the  big  bang" — and  laying  aside 
the  "Mt.  Everest  psychology."  that  because  s 
technology  exists,  we  must  use  It — I  believe 
that  the  answer  lies  In  part  with  the  Ameri- 
can obsession  to  be  "Number  one."  If  some- 
one suggests  that  we  aren't,  we  begin  to 
worry,  without  really  examining  the  facts. 

The  U.S.  spends  60 '^J  of  all  money  spent  for 
armaments  In  the  world,  and  96',^  of  all  tbe 
money  spent  In  this  hemisphere. 

Prom  this  and  the  evidence  earlier  quoted, 
I  would  say  we  need  have  little  fear  of  not 
being  Number  One  militarily.  Whether  we 
are  first  In  the  hearts  of  our  client  states  Is 
another  matter. 

Much  of  our  hardware  Is  developed  not 
for  the  direct  protection  of  the  United  States 
but  for  the  protection  of  our  NATO  allies.  On 
their  behalf  we  maintain  thousands  of  troopa 
m  Europe  and  stockpile  nuclear  and  chemical 
weapons  which  they  would  not  tolerate  on 
their  own  soil. 

This  Is  not  altruism,  needless  to  say.  We 
do  It  to  protect  our  big  businesL  interests, 
chiefly  oU  firms.  But  it  Is  rldl'  jlous  to  sup- 
pose that  any  European  war,  in  this  day  and 
age,  would  drag  on  with  cor  entlonal  weap- 
ons. It  would  quickly  escalate  to  a  nuclear 
confrontation  and  the  Interjection  of  tbe 
new  Intermediate  step  would  hasten  thit 
tragedy.  Our  client  states  do  not  relish  the 
thought  of  becoming  a  battle-ground  again, 
many  express  understandable  fear  that  our 
"protection"  may  prove  merely  a  temptatkoi 
to  conSlct.  And  If  our  military  planners  be- 
lieve that  such  a  war  could  be  confined  to 
European  shores,  their  thinking  need* 
updating. 
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Another  factor  In  the  reluctance  of  Con- 
gress to  act  Is  the  nature  of  Congress  Itself. 
Committees  naturally  tend  to  favor  those 
agencies  for  which  they  are  responsible: 

The  Armed  Services  Committees  In  both 
bodies  lean  toward  the  Armed  Services.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
recommended  the  deletion  of  funds  for  the 
counterforce  programs;  the  committee  re- 
fused to  delete  them. 

The  Committees  actually  do  not  dig  too 
deeply  Into  military  requests:  often  they  par- 
rot the  Pentagon  line.  For  documentation 
I  refer  you  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  20,  where  many  of  Chairman  Hubert's 
EUtement  in  the  Committee  Report  are 
shown  to  be  Identical  to  the  Pentagon's 
report  to  him.  Supposedly  this  Is  a  commit- 
tee of  experts,  but  with  a  few  notable  ex- 
ceptions, tl:ey  rely  for  their  expertise  on  the 
Pentagon.  And  the  Pentagon  couches  Its  re- 
quests In  language  calculated  to  Intimidate 
the  laymen. 

The  Pentagon  mystique  is  aptly  described 
in  the  Washington  Monthly  for  May  1973  by 
C.  Robert  Zelnick: 

.  .  The  Pentagon's  opponents  face  much 
the  same  difficulty  as  critics  of  the  flat-world 
theor>'  did  in  earlier  centuries;  since  con- 
clusive evidence  and  Information  Is  so  scanty. 
It's  hard  to  prove  your  point  .  .  .  The  Penta- 
gon does  what  It  can  to  add  to  this  mystique, 
dressing  its  proposals  up  In  unintelligible 
acronyms  (ARBES,  SCAD,  etc!  and  hoarding 
the  data  necessary  to  evaluate  the  terms. 
Outside  Investigators  soon  discover  how  lim- 
ited their  resources  are.  They  must  rely  on 
a  handful  of  former  military  officers,  a  few 
once-and-future  Defense  ofnclal-s,  and  per- 
haps five  or  six  knowledgeable  congressmen 
and  their  staff  aides.  For  evaluating  almost 
any  area  of  national  policy,  authorities  are 
legion  and  resource  material  virtually  inex- 
haustible. But  in  defense  debates,  the  Penta- 
gon's edge  Is  usually  Insuperable." 

I  believe  it  Is  up  to  the  Members  them- 
selves to  correct  this  situation.  The  recent 
poll  showing  that  of  all  American  Institu- 
tions the  military  Is  the  most  admired, 
simply  confirms  the  sad  erosion  of  confidence 
In  elected  representatives.  For  a  people  as 
great  as  ours  to  repose  their  faith  In  mili- 
tary might  is  a  tragic  commentary  on  our 
Ineffectiveness  here.  Military  might  poses 
nothing  but  threat  to  otirselves  and  the 
world.  Surely  we  have  something  better  to 
offer  the  American  People! 

The  Administration  has  frankly  conceded 
that  some  »€  bUlloc  has  been  added  to  the 
military  budget  "to  stimulate  the  economy" 
Secreton,-  Schlesinger  seem  to  feel  that  this 
Is  perfectly  rational.  Yet  the  average  citizen 
can  point  out  at  a  glance  the  tremendous 
need  existing  in  every  community  for  better 
housing,  schools,  health  and  other  social 
services.  Further,  these  Jobs  would  become 
available  not  Just  to  highly  skilled  persons 
but  to  the  low-income  low-aklUed  workers 
Who  are  hardest  hit  by  unemployment.  MUl- 
tary  jobs  on  the  contrary  usually  demand 
high  technical  skills;  these  too  could  be  bet- 
ter used.  Senator  McGovern  has  repeatedly 
proposed  an  economic  conversion  plan  which 
would  uuiize  both  skilled  and  unskilled 
workers.  A  House  Committee  Is  now  drafting 
an  economic  development  bill  through  which 
the  $6  billion  could  b*  far  better  channeled. 
We  must  remember,  too.  that  the  end 
product  of  Jobs  produced  by  the  mllltarv  is 
pure  waste.  The  planes  and  tanks  and  bombs 
and  missiles  produced  by  thousands  of  work- 
ers are  far  beyond  our  legitimate  defense 
needs.  Either  they  are  used  in  war— which 
becomes  more  and  more  unthinkable — or 
they  soon  become  obsolete  and  are  scrapped. 
In  either  case,  what  a  waste  of  bonun  and 
niaterlai  resources! 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Even  so  conservative  an  institution  as  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  warns 
that  increased  military  spending  "could  be 
an  Inflationary  stimulus  to  an  economy  that 
has  already  started  on  the  rood  to  recovery 
.  .  .  historically.  It  has  seldom  proved  good 
economics  to  give  an  economy  a  fiscal  shot 
in  the  arm  by  upping  defense  outlays." 

The  earlier  mentioned  group  of  21  former 
top  officials  of  the  Defense  Department,  the 
CIA,  the  National  Security  Council,  and  the 
U5.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
headed  by  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Paul  c.  Warnke.  in  its  report  on  this 
proposed  budget,  snows  how  cuts  coiUd  be 
made  that  amount  to  almost  *15  blUlon — ^In 
general  purpose  forces,  strategic  forces,  mili- 
tary efficiency,  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  aid  to  Southeast  Asia.  I  Include 
a  brief  summary  of  their  recommendations 
<see  llB  Chart:  Summary  of  Feasible  Re- 
ductions In  FY  1975  Military  Budget  Au- 
thority ) . 

Other  organizations  have  recommended 
cuts  ranging  from  »I0  billion  to  820  billion. 
At  this  time  of  scarcity  of  fuel,  food  and 
consumer  needs,  Americans  arc  being  asked 
to  pare  down  their  spending.  It  is  completely 
untenable  to  exempt  spending  that  con- 
tributes nothing  to  our  real  defense. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  rvcommend  an 
overall  cut  of  at  least  15  billion  dollars  from 
the  military  budget. 

In  the  end  It  comes  back  to  the  matter  of 
trust.  For  twenty  years  we  and  the  Russians 
have  had  to  trust  each  other's  will  to  live. 
Even  Secretary  Schlesinger  notes  that  "his- 
torically, the  Russians  have  always  been  a 
prudent  and  sober  people. "  And  again,  speak- 
ing of  the  decision  to  start  nuclear  war.  he 
says  that  there  Is  "no  danger  that  decision 
will  be  made  lightly  so  long  as  we  can  rely 
upon  the  rationality  of  decisionmakers."  Let 
us  not  press  that  rationality  too  far  by  Irra- 
tional actions. 

I  agree  with  the  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  twenty  other  former 
members  of  the  Defense  Establishment,  who 
conclude  that  ".  .  .  our  true  national  secu- 
rity is  neither  measured  nor  Insured  by 
tanks,  planes,  missiles,  warships  and  armed 
men  but  by  the  fundamental  strength,  unity 
and  confidence  of  our  people  in  our  Institu- 
tions, our  economy,  and  our  society.  We  do 
not  protect  but  endanger  that  real  security 
by  excessive  military  spending." 

Thank  you  for  your  patient  attention. 

Sdmmabt  op  Feasible  Reddctions   nf  Fiscal 

Yeah   1975  MarrABT  BunoET  Autmobttt 

{In  billions  of  dollars] 

General  purpose  forces 6,9 

Asia  committed  forces 2.4 

Indian  Ocean  carrier „.,...       .1 

Reserves   . ,.„ .fl 

Procurement ._.. a.  8 

Military   efficiency 4.0 

Military  support  personnel .     2.0 

Civilian  bureaucracy -..,..    3.0 

Strategic  forces ..„„ 2.6 

Counterforce   program,, _,_..„ .3 

Trident   submarine 1. 4 

B-1  bomber .g 

Strategic  defense .3 

Southeast  Asia  military  assistance.....     1.4 
Military  assistance  program I.  \ 

Total  feasible  reductions 14.9 


TIME  TO  REINSTTTUTE  CAPITAL 
CONTROLS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  6,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  January, 
the  admlnjstratlon  terminated  all  con- 
trols on  capital  outflows.  Since  that  time 
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we  have  witnessed  an  alarming  flight  of 
U.S.  capital  abroad.  When  this  steo  was 
taken.  I  expressed  my  grave  reservations 
over  this  policy  with  these  words: 

In  view  of  the  sullen  economic  climate  In 
this  country.  It  Is  dlfflculc  to  Jusul;  remov- 
ing controls  Irom  capital  outSows.  We  wUl 
need  capital  Investment  In  this  country  to 
meet  the  demands  ol  our  economic  alow- 
down,  to  develop  our  energy  resources,  to  ex- 
pand Industrial  production  and  create  Jobs. 

I  am  sorry  that  events  have  confirmed 
my  fears.  Last  month.  Andrew  Brimmer, 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
reported  that  foreign  lending  activitv  by 
U.S.  banks  had  jumped  by  »8.5  bllilon  to 
a  level  of  $34  billion  since  the  termina- 
tion of  controls.  This  jump  represents  an 
increase  of  about  one-third  over  the  level 
allowed  under  controls. 

At  a  time  when  the  demand  for  busi- 
ness loans  remains  strong,  it  seems  fool- 
ish to  stand  by  and  watch  the  widespread 
flight  of  capital  to  foreign  markets.  This 
drain  exacerbates  the  already  serious 
problem  of  llliquldlty  and  high  Interest 
rates — consequences  of  the  tough  antl- 
inflationar>'  policies  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  time  we  reinstitute 
these  restraints.  We  need  a  more  bal- 
anced program  to  fight  our  dual  problems 
of  Inflation  and  recession.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  tight  money  policy  is 
being  undercut  by  the  expansion  of 
capital  outflows.  It  is  not  inconceivable 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  will  soon  be 
forced  into  the  position  of  increasing  the 
monetary  supply  just  to  keep  up  with 
this  drain.  This  expansion  could  touch 
off  new  Inflationary  pressures  and  a  new 
wave  of  speculation  against  the  dollar. 
A  more  prudent  economic  policy  would 
call  for  a  re-establishment  of  capital  ex- 
port restraints.  We  should  take  steps  now 
to  reinstitute  the  three  programs  termi- 
nated by  the  administration  last  Janu- 
arj'— the  Interest  equalization  tax,  the 
Commerce  Department's  controls  on  di- 
rect Investment  abroad,  and  the  Federal 
Reserves  voluntary  foreign  credit  re- 
straint program.  These  three  coordi- 
nated programis  provide  a  balanced 
framework  to  insure  that  our  capital  out- 
flow does  not  precipitate  a  liquidity 
crisis  in  our  own  economy. 

Of  utmost  importance  is  the  Federal 
Reserve's  program  to  control  foreign 
lending  of  U.S.  banks.  Banking  institu- 
tions are  the  principle  source  of  our  pres- 
ent capital  outflow.  In  the  flrst  5  months 
of  this  year  foreign  assets  of  U.S.  banks 
increased  by  a  greater  margin  than  in  all 
of  1973.  With  the  other  types  of  capital 
flows — long  term  investments  abroad  and 
the  acquisition  of  foreign  securities — the 
data  on  the  impact  of  termmating  cap- 
ital controls  is  unclear.  These  capital 
flows  must  be  more  carefully  monitored. 
We  are  seeing  ominous  signs  of  a 
liquidity  crisis.  The  utility  Industry  is 
facing  the  worst  capital  crunch  in  its 
history.  Municipalities,  as  well,  are  suf- 
fering from  a  severe  case  of  capital  star- 
vation. Interest  rates  continue  at  record 
levels.  Our  Improvident  monetary  policies 
are  driving  us  closer  and  closer  to  the 
brink  of  a  new  wave  of  Inflation.  We  must 
take  steps  now  to  reinstitute  adequate 
controls  before  the  wholesale  export  of 
American  capital  strangles  the  rttality 
of  our  economy. 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
CAMPAIGN   REFORM  BILL 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  6.  1974 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  election  reform  bUl,  H.R.  16090.  is 
before  the  House.  I  and  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  Froehlich  and  Mr.  du  Pont.  Intend 
to  offer  the  following  amendments: 

AUKNOMENT  TO  KJR.    16090,   AS   REPORTED, 
OTTKBCD   BT    Ml.    FBtSNZEL 

Page  2,  line  14.  immediately  after  •■com- 
mittee" and  before  the  parenthesis  insert 
the  foUowtng; 

.  an  oSIctal  national  committee  registered 
under  section  303<eKl)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971.  or  an  offlclal  Sen- 
ate Campaign  Conunittee  or  an  offlclal  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee  registered 
under  section  303(e)  (2>  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971 

Page  2.  beginning  In  line  16.  strike  out 
"Contributions"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  the  period  In  line  21.  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

No  offlclal  national  committee  registered 
under  .section  303(eKI )  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
iion  Campaign  Act  of  1971  shall  make  con- 
tributions to  any  candidate  (other  than  the 
candidate  for  the  offlce  of  President  of  the 
United  States  for  whom  it  Is  scr\*lng  as  the 
principal  campaign  committees  and  no  offi- 
cial Senate  Campaign  Committee  or  official 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee  regis- 
tered under  section  303(e)(2)  of  such  Act 
shall  make  contributions  to  any  candidate, 
with  respect  to  any  election  for  Federal 
offlce.  which.  In  the  aggregate,  exceed  SIO.OOO. 

Page  a.  line  33.  strike  out  "section  303" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  303(a)". 

Page  20.  line  22.  strike  out  "subsection" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "subsections"  and 
immediately  after  line  22  Insert  the  follow- 
ing; 

■■(e)(1)  Any  political  party  which  had 
candidates  for  Federal  office  on  the  ballot  in 
ten  or  more  States  on  the  Tuesday  next  after 
the  first  Monday  In  November  In  the  last 
preceding  even  numbered  year  may  file  a 
statement  with  the  Board  of  Supervisory 
Offlcers  in  such  form  and  manner  and  at 
such  times  as  the  Board  may  require,  desig- 
nating the  offlclal  national  committee  of 
such  political  party.  Such  statement  shall 
include  the  information  required  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  together  with  such 
additional  Information  as  the  Board  may 
require. 

(2)  Any  political  party,  the  members  of 
which  comprised  more  than  20  per  centum 
of  the  membership  of  either  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives  on  January  3  of 
the  last  preceding  odd-numbered  year,  may 
flle  a  statement  with  the  Board  of  Super- 
visory Officers  in  such  form  and  manner  and 
at  such  times  as  the  Board  may  require. 
designating  the  official  Senate  Campaign 
Committee  and  the  offlclal  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee  of  such  political  party. 
Such  statement  shall  include  the  informa- 
tion required  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, together  with  such  additional  informa- 
tion as  the  Board  may  require. 

"(3)  Upon  receipt  of  a  statement  filed 
under  paragraph  d)  or  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Board  shall  promptly  verify  such 
statement  according  to  such  procedures  and 
criteria  as  it  may  establish  and  shall  certify 
as  registered  under  this  subsection  not  more 
than  one  official  national  committee,  one 
offlclal  Senate  Campaign  Committee,  and 
one   official    Congressional    Campaign    Com- 
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mlttee.  for  any  party  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection. 

Page  20,  line  23.  strike  out  "(c)"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(f)". 

Amendment  to  H.R.  16090,  as  Reported. 
Ottered  by  Mr.  F^enzel 

Page  2.  beginning  In  line  9,  strike  out 
"paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)"  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:   paragraph   (3) 

Page  2,  strike  out  line  13.  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  page  3.  line  3. 

Page  3.  line  4.  strike  out  "(3)"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "i2i". 

Page  3.  line  6.  strike  out  "(4)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(3) ■". 

Page  3.  line  18,  strike  out  "(5)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ■'(4)". 

Page  3.  lUie  24,  strike  out  "(6)"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof -(6)". 

AMENDMENT     TO     H.R.      16090.     AS     REPORTED, 
OrPERKfi  SY  Mr.  Freneel 
Page  3.  line  16.  strike  out   '»5.000"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "810,000". 

Amendment  to  H.R.  16090,  as  Reported, 
Ottered  by  Me.  Frenzel 

Page  4.  Immediately  after  line  8.  insert 
the  following: 

"(7)  No  candidate  or  bis  principal  cam- 
paign committee  may  knowingly  accept  any 
contribution  from  any  political  committee, 
other  than  an  individual  or  a  local.  State, 
or  national  political  party  organization  reg- 
istered under  section  303  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971.  unless  (A)  such 
political  conunlttee  Is  acting  as  the  agent  of 
an  Individual  contributor.  iBi  the  Individ- 
ual contributor  designates  such  candidate  or 
his  principal  campaign  committee  as  the 
recipient  of  such  contribution,  and  (C>  the 
Identity  of  the  individual  contributor  Is 
furnished  to  such  candidate  or  his  principal 
campaign  committee  by  such  political  com- 
mittee. No  undesignated  contribution  to  a 
political  committee  acting  as  an  agent  of  an 
Individual  contributor  may  be  made  to  a 
candidate  or  his  principal  campaign  com- 
mittee by  such  political  committee.". 

Amendment  to  H.R.  16090,  as  Reported, 
OrPEBED  BY  Ma.  Frenzel 

Page  39.  Une  12,  strike  out  "(C)"  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  "(D)"  In  Une  16 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(C)". 

Page  29.  Une  20,  strike  out  "(E)  '  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(D)". 

Page  30,  line  8,  strike  out  "(D)"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(C)". 

Amendment  to  HJi.  16090.  as  Reported. 
Oftered  bt  Mr.  Frenzel 

Page  13.  line  15,  strike  out  "(C)"  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  "(D)"  in  line  19 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(C)  ". 

Page  13.  line  33,  strike  out  "(E) '  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "(D)". 

Page  14.  line  11.  strike  out  "(D)"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(C)" 

Amendment  to  H.R.  16090,  as  Reported, 
Offered  bt  Mr.  Froehlich 

Page  2,  strike  out  Une  13  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows, down  through  page  3,  line  3.  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  No  candidate  or  campaign  commit- 
tee may  accept  contributions  from  other 
than  Individuals  or  a  local,  State,  or  national 
political  party  organteations  registered  un- 
der section  303  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971." 

Amendment    to    H.R.    16090.    as    Reported, 
Offered  by  Mr.  du  Pont 
Page  2,  line   16.  strike  out  "W.OOO "  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "V2,&00". 
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ONE  NATION  UNDER  GOD 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF  caliporhu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  €.  2974 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend.  Col.  Allison  Miller  of  Los  Altos, 
Calif.,  recently  commended  two  articles 
in  the  magazine  Sharing,  a  journal  of 
Christian  healing,  to  my  attention.  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  much  food  for  thought  in 
these  articles  and  would  like  to  share 
them  with  my  colleagues  and  all  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 
One  Nation  Under  Qod 
Serena 

July  4lh  Is  the  signal  for  orators  and  press 
media  to  extoll  the  "great  American  virtues  " 
We  will  be  urged  to  consider  and  emulate 
the  sterling  qualities  of  our  ancestors— and 
I  Join  the  chorus! 

Let  us  be  very  careful  to  remember  the 
common  denominator  of  them  all — under 
God!  Consistently,  throughout  otir  history 
we  find  the  golden  thread  of  reliance  on 
God  for  gvudance.  power,  and  protectloa. 
Even  our  coU^  carry  the  reminder.  "In  God 
we  trust."  Religion  has  been  the  very  basts 
of  our  democracy  I 

Before  we  allow  freedom  of  religion  to  be 
reinterpreted  as  freedom  from  religion,  lead- 
ing to  denial  of  all  religion,  let  us  consider 
what  happens  to  the  'great  virtues"  when 
the  concept  of  under  God  Ls  ellnUnated. 

Self- reliance.  Interpreted  as  "God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves",  was  an  ab&olute 
necessity  to  the  pioneers  and  to  all  who 
dared  to  establish  a  new  nation.  This  led  to 
muttial  reliance.  How  often  helping  each 
other  was  absolutely  essential  to  survlTall 
Without  under  God.  self-rellalnce  deterio- 
rates Into  '  Tvery  man  for  himself,  and  the 
devU  take  the  hlndermost".  Mutual  con- 
cern and  helpfulness  are  drowned  In  the  wave 
of  'What's  In  It  for  me?" 

Industry — Without  hard  work  the  nation 
could  never  have  prospered.  WUdemess  sur- 
vival required  it.  Under  God,  man  rested  on 
Sunday:  he  worked  as  hard  as  be  could,  but 
he  had  an  Innate  trust  that  God  would  do 
the  rest.  When  an  honest  day's  toU  under 
God  deteriorates  into  desperately  driving 
one's  self  beyond  human  endurance  in  ruth- 
less competition,  all  manner  of  evil  results: 
heart  attacks,  ulcers,  strokes,  family  prob- 
lems, frustration,  discontent,  etc.  There  Is 
fulfillment  In  work  we  need  to  do  or  enjoy 
doing.  But  when  work  becomes  an  obsession 
that  leaves  no  time  or  energy  for  family, 
church,  community,  or  even  the  recreation 
necessary  for  health,  when  It  becomes  a  god 
to  which  all  else  Is  sacrificed,  it  becomes  a 
devastating  evU. 

Economy — For  generations,  parents  have 
tried  to  teach  "Waste  not,  want  not".  "Save 
for  a  rainy  day",  "Husband  your  resources". 
Upon  this  concept,  under  God,  the  great 
majority  of  Americans  have  supported  them- 
selves, achieved  Increasingly  high  standards 
of  Uving.  and  provided  for  their  sustenance 
In  old  age.  But  when  the  size  of  a  nest-egg 
becomes  the  god.  the  Mrtue  of  economy  la 
degraded  to  miserliness,  extreme  selfllshnesa. 
a  total  lack  of  concern  for  the  needs  of 
others.  It  leads  to  such  greed  that  even  hon- 
esty is  forgotten. 

Free  Enterprise — Almost  any  economics 
expert  maintains  that  America's  success  in 
commerce  rasults  from  this  fundamental 
principle,  that  it  has  made  America  greet. 
and  any  limitation  on  it  is  dangerous.  This 
was  true  when  It  was  under  God.  But  when 
God  Is  not  in  control,  exploitation  results. 
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Competition — Under  God.  competition  is 
stimulating  and  often  enjoyable.  Under  the 
individual  of  the  very  goals  for  which  It 
strives.  (Each  success  becomes  empty  m  it- 
self and  stimulates  an  even  more  difficult 
ambition,  a  vicious  circle) .  Most  of  Jesus' 
principles  contained  the  essence  of  good 
sportsmanship.  We  ignore  them  at  our  peril. 

Charity — Charity  under  God  Is  lovingly 
sharing  what  we  have  with  the  less  fortu- 
nate. Without  God,  it  leads  to  self  rlghteous- 
nesfi.  judgmentallsm,  patronage,  pride,  en- 
couragement of  weaknesses,  even  Income  tax 
evasion.  God  honors  charity  only  when  It  Is 
based  on  love  and  thanksgiving  for  our  own 
bounty.  Jesus  warned.  Let  not  your  left  hand 
knotr  what  your  right  hand  doeth.  If  It's 
done  to  get  your  name  in  the  paper.  Ye  have 
had  your  reward. 

Liberty — Our  fore-fathers  considered  lib- 
erty to  be  freedom  from  oppression.  To  In- 
terpret liberty  solely  as  freedom  to  do  as 
one  pleases  Interferes  with  the  rights  of 
others  to  the  same  freedom.  It  results  m  a 
battle  as  to  who  shall  be  free  rather  than  the 
concept  that  everyone  shall  be  free.  (If  you 
are  free  to  take  my  money,  I  am  not  free  to 
use  It  as  I  wish.) 

Truth  can  be  the  excuse  for  damaging  gos- 
sip with  the  defense  that  the  teller  considers 
It  "to  be  the  truth".  Education  can  become 
harmful  propaganda  when  presented  only  in 
the  light  of  the  teacher's  phUosophy.  Help- 
fulness can  be  unconscious  attempt  to  con- 
trol. Morality  can  be  seen  only  In  the  light 
of  one's  personal  evaluation.  ("Tour  sins 
are  very  bad:  mine  are  excusable  or  Inslgulfl- 
cant.  because  I'm  so  righteous  in  other 
ways")  Even  love  can  be  possesslveness, 
making  sel&sh  demands  for  reciprocation. 
thus  interfering  with  another's  freedom. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Independence  Day 
concept  of  "under  God"  and  resist  those  who, 
under  the  guise  of  religious  freedom,  are 
making  a  determined  onslaught  on  our  fore- 
father's concept.  They  seek  to  remove  God 
from  our  schools,  from  our  observances  of 


special  days,  and  even  from  our  support  of 
time  honored  institutions. 

Truly,  every  virtue  without  God  can  de- 
teriorate into  vice. 

Let  us  remember  that  our  fore-fathers  re- 
lied on  God's  guidance  \a  founding  our  na- 
tion, that  we  have  prospered  under  God, 
that  He  has  richly  blensed  us.  Let  us  thank 
Him  for  his  bounty  and  Bis  protection. 

May  we  never  forget  that  true  freedom 
is  voluntarily  living  under  God  because  we 
love  Him  and  refraining  from  Interfering 
with  the  freedom  of  others  because  we  love 
them  as  ourselves- 

OoD  Save  Our  Land 

Beginning  with  me!  Have  I  done  my  part? 

Have  I  often  expressed  my  thanks  for: 

God's  role  in  the  birth  and  development  of 
my  nation? 

Those  who  toiled,  sacrificed,  dedicated 
their  lives  and  even  gave  them  that  I  might 
have  these  blessings? 

Our  natural  resources  and  pleasantness  of 
our  land? 

Others  who  are  honestly,  unselfishly  work- 
ing to  Improve  the  heritage  of  the  next 
generation? 

Have  I  been  a  good  steward  of  all  these 
blessings? 

Have  I  shared  generously  and  lovingly  my 
time  and  money,  with  no  ulterior  motive? 

Have  I  conserved  natural  resources  and 
avoided  polluting  them? 

What  civic,  educational,  or  philanthropic 
activities  have  I  supported? 

Have  I  been  a  good  citizen? 

Have  I  worked,  voted,  talked  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  whole  nation? 

Have  my  words  been  those  of  encourage- 
ment or  of  criticism? 

Do  I  condone  In  myself  what  I  condenm  in 
others?  (Income  tax  evasion,  speeding,  dis- 
crimination, etc. ) 

How  Is  my  nation  l>etter  because  of  me? 

Have  I  exercised  Christian  love  for  my 
Nation? 

Have  I  loved  my  neighbor  as  myself? 


Do  I  forgive  transgressors  and  pray  tbat 
they  will  reform? 

Do  I  pray  at  least  dally  for  my  nation  and 
lu  leaders? 

Do  1  praise  God  in  all  things,  asking  blm  to 
transmute   evU   or   disaster   into   blessings? 

Did  I  Join  other  Christians  on  April  30th 
in  beseeching  God's  mercy  on  our  nation? 
Do  it  now ! 

If  My  people  .  .  .  shall  humble  themselves, 
and  pray,  and  seek  My  face,  and  turn  from 
their  wicked  ways.  ...  I  wlU  forgive  their 
sin  and  I  wUl  heal  their  land. 

Let  him  who  is  without  sin  cast  the  first 
stone. 

Blessed  is  the  nation  wboee  God  is  the 
Lord. 


AMENDMENTS    TO     H.R.     16090.    AS 
REPORTED,     OFFERED     BY     MR. 

TREEN 


HON.  DAVID  C  TREEN 

OF   LOtTISlANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  6.  1974 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  amendments  pro- 
posed to  be  offered  by  me  to  the  bill. 
Amendment  to  H.R.  16000,  ag  Reported.  To 
Be  OrFEEEO   BY   Mr.  Treen 

On  Page  35,  line  22: 

Strike  out  "subsections  (b)  and  (c)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof,  "subsection  (b)" 

On  Page  36,  line  22: 

Insert  "and"  Immediately  after  the  semi- 
colon 

On  Page  35,  lines  23  and  34: 

Strike  lines  29  and  24 

On  Pages  36.  line  1 : 

Strike  out  "(a)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of "(b)" 


SENATE— Wednesday,  August  7,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  iBIr.  Eastland). 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DX)..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  and  eternal  Ood,  whose  love 
never  Tails,  never  forgets  or  forsakes  us. 
Thou  knowest  how  greatly  we  need  Thee 
In  these  crucial  days  to  guide  our 
thoughts,  to  answer  our  doubts,  and  to 
keep  our  faith  strong  and  steadfast. 
Bestow  upon  us  a  constant  sense  of 
Thy  divine  presence  and  power.  Grant 
that  we  may  be  men  and  women  who 
carry  the  light  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness in  our  heart,  unwavering  in  our 
fidelity  to  truth,  undiminished  in  our 
commitment  to  Thee.  In  faithfiUness  to 
Thee,  give  us  the  courage  to  do  what  we 
ought  to  do  when  we  ought  to  do  it. 
Grant  us  grace  to  welcome  with  thankful 
hearts  every  act  of  redemption.  Give  us 
grace  to  walk  humbly  with  Thee  and  to 
embody  in  ourselves  that  spirit  of  com- 
passion, kindness,  and  love  which  were 
the  marks  of  the  Master.  In  whose  name 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  August  6,  1974,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees may  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OP  CERTAIN  ITEMS 
ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1027  and  1028. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PARTICIPATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  REDUCE  FAMINE  AND 
HUMAN  SUFFERING 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  <S.  Res.  329)  relating  to  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  an 
international  effort  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  famine  and  lessen  human  suffering, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  with  amend- 
ments. On  page  2.  beginning  at  line  3, 
strike  out  the  following  language : 

( 1 )  the  contribution  by  the  United  States 
to  the  growing  economic  and  human  crisis 
in  the  developing  world  should  be  prlmarUy 
in  the  form  of  food  and  the  means  and 
technology  to  produce  It: 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
language : 

(1)  while  the  t7nlted  States  Gorernment 
must  continue  to  emphasize  and  support  the 
expansion  of  population  planning  activities 
as  being  essential  to  the  long-range  curtail- 
ment of  glotial  rood  demand,  the  United 
States  should  also  contribute  to  alleviating 
the  Immediate  economic  and  human  crisis 
of  the  developing  world  by  providing  as- 
sistance In  the  form  of  food  and  the  means 
and  technology  to  produce  It; 

On  page  3.  In  line  4,  strike  out  "(a)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(A)". 
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On  page  3.  li:  line  9.  strike  out  "(b)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "<b>*'. 

On  page  3.  beginning  at  line  13.  strike 
out  the  following  language: 

(3)  tbe  United  Slates  should  Increase 
Its  matching  pledge  to  the  world  food  pro- 
gram for  1975-1976  and  encourage  other 
luitioDS  todo£o; 

On  page  3.  in  line  16.  strike  out  "(4)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'h3>". 

On  page  3.  in  line  17.  strike  out  "(a)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  •  A  t ". 

On  page  3,  in  line  20.  strike  out  "ib)'* 
and  insert  inlieu  thereof  "(B)**. 

On  page  3,  in  line  23,  strike  out  "<5) " 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "  <  4 1 ". 

On  page  4.  in  line  3.  strike  out  "(e)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof " '  5 ) ". 

On  page  4.  in  line  12.  strike  out  "(a)'* 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  <  A '  "*. 

On  page  4.  in  line  14.  strike  out  "(b)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "tB*". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  with  its 
preamble,  is  as  follows: 

Resoh  ed.  That  It  is  hereby  decUred  to  be 
the  senM  of  the  Senate  that — 

(II  whUe  the  tfnlted  States  Government 
muit  contl.nue  to  emphasize  and  support  the 
expansion  of  population  planning  activities 
as  being  essential  to  the  long-range  curtail- 
ment ol  global  food  demand,  the  t7nited 
Sutes  should  also  contribute  to  alleviating 
the  immediate  economic  and  human  crisis 
of  the  developing  world  by  providing  sisslst- 
ance  in  the  form  of  food  and  the  means  and 
technology  to  produce  It; 

i2i  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  their 
advisors  should  lA)  give  the  highest  priority 
to  the  immediate  expansion  of  American 
food  assistance  through  the  existing  au- 
thority of  the  Public  lAw  480  legislation 
restoring  title  I  sales  and  title  U  grants  to 
at  least  the  1972  commodity  levels  and  <B) 
take  such  additional  steps  as  might  be  nec- 
essary to  expedite  the  transfer  of  American 
food  commodities  on  concessional  and  do- 
nation terms  to  those  nations  most  severely 
affected: 

t3i  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  lA)  negotiate  with  other  major 
food  exporting  nations  to  seek  to  obtain  their 
participation  in  this  emergency  effort  pro- 
portionate to  their  share  of  world  food  ex- 
poru:  and  (Bj  strongly  encourage  oil  ex- 
porting nations  to  contribute  a  fair  share  to 
these  efforts  to  assist  the  moat  severely  af- 
fected nations; 

(4)  the  Crnited  States  should  announce  its 
desire  to  worfc  with  the  oil  exporting  and 
other  nations  in  a  major  effort  to  Increase 
world  fertilizer  production  with  the  possibil- 
ity of  including  the  offer  of  American  tech- 
nology and  capital:  and 

(5)  the  President  should  encourage  the 
American  people  to  reduce  the  noncrltlcal. 
noii-food-produclng  uses  of  fertilizer  which 
now  total  nearly  three  mlUlon  tons  of  nu- 
trient a  year,  to  make  available  Increased 
ferUUaer  supplies  for  raising  food  production 
at  home  and  In  the  developing  world 

Sec.  2-  It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Agriculture  should,  and  are  hereby 
ursred  and  requested  to  (A|  maintain  regu- 
lar and  full  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  and  fB) 
report  to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  at  reg- 
ular intervals  on  the  progress  toward  formu- 


lating an  American  response  m  a  cooperative 
framework  to  the  world  food  crisis  and  the 
needs  of  the  most  severely  affected  develop- 
ing countries. 

Shc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  di- 
rected to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


PAIR  MARKETING  OP  PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  I S.  1694 1  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  regulate  commerce 
and  to  assure  adequate  and  stable  sup- 
plies of  petroleum  products  at  the  lowest 
cost  to  the  consimier,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pair 
Marketing  of  Petroleum  Products  Act." 

Sec.  2.  la)  As  used  in  this  Act: 

{1(  The  term  "distributor"  means  a  per- 
son engaged  in  the  sale,  consignment,  or  dis- 
tribution of  petroleum  products  to  wholesale 
or  retail  outlets  whether  or  not  he  owns, 
leases,  or  In  any  way  controls  such  outlets. 

(2)  Tht  term  "franchise"  means  any  agree- 
ment or  contract  between  a  refiner  or  a  dis- 
tributor and  a  retailer  or  between  a  refiner 
and  distributor,  under  which  such  retailer 
or  distributor  la  granted  authority  to  use  a 
trademark,  trade  name,  service  mark,  or  other 
identifying  symbol  or  name  owned  by  such 
refiner  or  distributor,  or  any  agreement  or 
contract  between  such  parties  under  which 
such  retailer  or  distributor  is  granted  au- 
thority to  occupy  premises  owned.  leased,  or 
in  any  way  controlled  by  a  party  to  such 
agreement  or  contract,  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  In  the  distribution  or  sale  of  petro- 
leum products  for  purposes  other  than  resale. 

(3)  The  term  "refiner"  meaiLs  a  person  en- 
gaged In  the  refining  or  Importing  of  petro- 
leum products. 

(4)  The  term  "retailer"  means  a  person 
who  was  or  Is  engaged  in  the  sale  of  any  re- 
fined petroleum  product  for  purposes  other 
than  resale  within  any  State,  either  under  a 
franchise  or  Independent  of  any  franchLw 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

tbiil)  A  refiner  or  distributor  shall  not 
cancel,  fall  to  renew,  or  otherwise  terminate 
a  franchise  unless  he  furnishes  prior  notifi- 
cation pursuant  to  this  paraRrapb  to  each 
distributor  or  retailer  affected  thereby.  Such 
notification  shall  be  in  writing  and  sent  to 
such  distributor  or  retailer  by  certified  mall 
not  less  than  ninety  days  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  such  franchise  will  be  canceled,  not 
renewed,  or  otherwise  terminated.  Such 
notification  shall  contain  a  statement  of 
Intention  to  cancel,  not  renew,  or  to  termi- 
nate together  with  the  reasons  therefor, 
the  date  on  which  such  action  shall  take  ef- 
fect, and  a  statement  of  the  remedy  or  reme- 
dies available  to  such  distributor  or  retailer 
under  this  section  together  with  a  summary 
of  the  applicable  provisions  of  this  section. 

(2)  A  refiner  or  distributor  shall  not  can- 
cel, fall  to  renew,  or  otherwise  terminate  a 
franchise  unless  the  retailer  or  dUtnbutor 
whose  franchise  is  terminated  failed  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  any  essential  and  rea- 
sonable requirement  of  such  franchise  or 
lalled  to  act  In  good  faith  in  carrying  out 
the  terms  of  such  franchise,  or  unless  such 
refiner  or  distributor  withdraws  entirely 
from  the  sale  of  refined  petroleum  products 
In  commerce  for  sale  other  than  resale  In  the 
United  States. 

(cjfl)  If  a  refiner  or  distributor  engages 
m  conduct  prohibited  under  eubeection'b) 
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of  this  section,  a  retailer  or  a  distributor  may 
maintain  a  suit  against  such  refiner  or  dis- 
tributor. A  retailer  may  maintain  such  siut 
against  a  distributor  or  a  refiner  whose  ac- 
tions affect  commerce  and  whose  products 
with  respect  to  conduct  prohibited  under 
paragraph  (l)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  he  sells  or  has  sold,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  under  a  franchise.  A  distributor 
may  maintain  such  suit  against  a  refiner 
whose  acltons  affect  commerce  and  whoee 
products  he  purchases  or  has  purchased  or 
whose  products  he  distributes  or  has  dis- 
tributed to  retailers. 

(2)  The  court  shall  grant  such  equitable 
relief  as  Is  necessary  to  remedy  the  effects  of 
conduct  prohibited  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  which  It  finds  to  exist  Including 
declaratory  Judgment  and  mandatory  or  pro- 
hibitive Injunctive  relief.  The  court  may 
grant  interim  equitable  relief,  and  actual  and 
punitive  damages  (except  for  actions  for  a 
failure  to  renew)  where  Indicated,  in  aulta 
under  this  section,  and  may.  unless  such  suit 
Is  frivolous,  direct  that  coats.  Including  rea- 
sonable attorney  and  expert  witness  fees,  be 
paid  by  the  defendant.  Xn  the  case  of  actions 
for  a  failure  to  renew,  damages  shall  be 
limited  to  actual  damages  including  the 
value  of  the  dealer's  equity. 

(3)  A  suit  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  judicial  district  In  which  the 
distributor  or  the  refiner  against  whom  such 
suit  Is  maintained  resides.  Is  found,  or  is  do- 
ing business  without  regard  to  the  amount 
in  controversy.  No  such  suit  shall  be  main- 
tained unless  commenced  within  three  years 
after  the  canceUatlon,  failure  to  renew,  or 
termination  of  such  franchlae  or  the  ouxUfl- 
catlon  thereof. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  regulate  commerce 
and  to  protect  petroleum  product  re- 
tailers from  unfair  practices  and  for 
other  purposes.*' 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Richard  W. 
Murphy,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Syrian  Arab  Republic. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  In 
the  Enviroimiental  Protection  Agency. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  Senate  re- 
sume   the    consideration    of    legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


BIPARTISAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer stated,  in  discussing  U.S.  foreign 
foreign  policy,  that — 

The  point  I  want  to  make  oD  behalf  of 
Cabinet  Members  Involved  with  foreign  pol- 
icy Is  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
sutes  has  always  been  conducted  and  will 
continue  to  be  conducted  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  In  the  natlorAl  Interest. .  .  . 

I  want  to  state,  as  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  Senate, 
that  we  fully  endorse  the  views  expressed 
by  Secretary  Kissinger  and  that  despite 
our  domestic  difficulties,  we  will  continue, 
as  Democrats,  to  work  with  om  Republi- 
can counterparts  to  make  certain  and  to 
make  known  to  all  countries  that  our 
foreign  policy  will  contLiue  to  be  con- 
ducted on  a  bipartisan  basis,  that  the 
moves  made  by  the  Nixon  administration 
to  normalize  relations  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  to  further  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  use  our 
efforts  to  stabilize  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East,  all  will  be  continued.  Let  no 
one  be  dissuaded  that  our  domestic  diffi- 
culties— and  they  are  very  grave — with  In 
any  way,  shape  or  form  be  diverted  from 
the  course  of  bipartisanship  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy  in  the  weeks, 
montlis,  and  years  ahead.  That  factor 
Is  not  in  question. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Republican  leader,  I  am  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Our  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, on  which  both  of  us  .serve,  has 
Issued  a  report  in  which  it  again  states 
that  it  has  full  confidence  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  State:  that  had  the  information 
been  available  to  It  which  subsequently 
appeared  in  the  public  press  at  the  time 
It  recommended  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  it 
would  then  have  done  exactly  what  it 
did  and  would  have  recommended  such 
confirmation. 

The  report  of  the  committee  com- 
pletely and  f  uUy  affirms  the  hitegrlty  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  regard  to  these 
matters. 


The  Republican  Party  in  the  Senate — 
and  I  am  sure  in  the  other  body  and  in 
the  country — will  Join  its  colleagues  in 
the  Democratic  Party  in  honest  and  full 
and  generous  support  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  as  developed 
and  enunciated  by  a  succession  of  Presi- 
dents of  both  parties,  that  whatever  hap- 
pens In  this  country  Internally,  we  will, 
as  the  distinguished  majority  leader  says, 
make  known  to  all  countries  that  our 
foreign  policy  will  continue  to  tx  con- 
ducted on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

The  program  and  progress  of  detente 
with  the  Sonet  Union  will  continue  un- 
abated. The  relationship  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  now  happily  re- 
stored to  a  better  condition  than  hereto- 
fore, will  continue — and  will,  I  hope, 
continue  to  improve,  and  I  believe  it  will. 
Our  policies  in  the  Middle  East  un- 
doubtedly will  continue  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  both  parties,  as  will  our  policies 
with  regard  to  Europe,  to  Latin  America, 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  distinguished  majority  le:;der  and 
I  appeared  at  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  in  Mexico  City,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  make 
this  clear  to  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors. We  have  constantly  sought  to 
maintain  this  commitment  to  bipartisan- 
ship. 

This  is  of  Immense  Importance  to  us 
and  to  the  world.  No  matter  what  stag- 
gering impact  there  may  be  upon  the 
countr5''s  Internal  affairs,  the  system  Is 
working:  It  is  working  in  the  legislature, 
it  is  working  in  the  courts.  It  is  working 
in  the  executive,  and  we  will  resolve  our 
differences  and  will  be  the  stronger  for  it. 

The  statement  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  is  in  the  highest  sense 
patriotic  and  responsible,  and  I  am  glad 
that  he  has  made  it.  I  Intend  to  keep 
copies  of  this  colloquy  to  show  to  our 
visitors  from  other  nations  who  have 
expressed  their  concern  about  us  and  do 
not  really  understand  the  strength  of  our 
system  and  its  deep  and  firm  and  spread- 
ing roots.  This  is  a  great  and  a  strong 
country,  and  there  Is  much  more  that  is 
right  with  it  than  is  wrong  with  it. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  constantly 
remember  this  and  that  we  should  con- 
stantly make  it  clear  to  our  friends  and 
to  our  sister  nations  throughout  the 
world.  Therefore,  I  express  my  deep  and 
grateful  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  his  customary  re- 
sponsibility and  his  having  set  once 
more  the  tone  of  bipartisanship,  which 
is  the  best  assurance  of  the  strength 
and  the  survival  of  a  strong  and  a  proud 
nation,  which  I  hope  will,  before  long, 
once  more  become  a  happy  nation. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

MET2ENBAtiM> .  Under  the  previous  order 

the  Senator  from  West  Virginia    (Mr. 

Robert  C.  Byrdi  is  recognized  for  not  to 

exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  to  be 


charged  to  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  ccnsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  3331. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
MEizENB«n«  I  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  33311  to  clarifv  the 
authority  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  "and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small 
Business  Amendments  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  SmaU  Business  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  ibl  or 
section  2  as  subsection  ici  and  bv  addlnc 
after  subsection  (ai  of  that  section  the  fcl- 
lOH-lng  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  assistance  programs  authorized 
by  sections  7(1)  and  7ij)  of  this  Act  are  to 
be  utuized  to  assist  In  the  establishment 
preservation,  and  strengthening  of  small 
busmess  concerns  and  Improve  the  manager- 
ial skills  employed  In  such  enterprises  with 
special  attention  to  small  business  concerns 
( 1 »  located  m  urban  or  rural  areas  with  high 
proportions  of  unemployed  or  low-Income 
todivlduala:  or  12)  owned  by  low-Income  In- 
dividuals: and  to  mobUtee  for  these  objec- 
tives private  as  well  as  public  managerial 
skills  and  resources."; 

12)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (I)  and  (2) 
^,  ff"°°  ■•":»■  "d  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
Di  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  There  are  hercbv  established  In  the 
Treasury  the  following  revolving  funds-  (A) 
a  disaster  loan  fund  which  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  anandng  functions  performed  un- 

i5l.7(b)lB).7lbl(7).7(b)l8l.7<c)(2)  and 
Mgl  of  this  Act.  Including  adnunlstratlve  ei- 
f^S"»,'°  ™'""<^"°n  <rt'h  such  functions; 
^,  L  '^'  buanese  loan  and  Investment  fund 
which  shaU  be  avouable  for  financing  func- 
tions performed  under  sections  7(a),  7(b) 

In'^-m,"*',^;'"'  ""■  ""'  »'»'  Of'this  Act, 
and  titles  m  and  V  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958.  including  administra- 
tive expenses  In  connection  with  such  func- 
tions. 

"(2)  All  repayments  of  loans  and  deben- 
tures, paymenu  of  Interest  and  other  receipts 
arising  out  of  transacuons  heretofore  or  here- 
after entered  Into  by  the  Administration 
(.41  piu-suant  to  section  7(b)(1).  7(b)(2) 
7(b)(4).  7(b) (5),  7(b) (6).  7(b) (7).  7(b) (8)' 
and  7(c)(2)  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  Into  a 
disaster  loan  fund:  and  (Bl  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 7(a),  7(b)(3).  7(e).  7(h),  7(1),  and 
81  a)  of  this  Act.  and  titles  in  and  IV  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1358.  shall 
be  paid  Into  the  business  loan  and  Invest- 
ment fund."; 
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l3>  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 4<c),  anil  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the 
f oltowlng : 

"t4)  The  total  amount  of  loans,  guaran- 
tees, and  other  obllgatlona  or  comznitmentA, 
heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  Into  by  the 
Administration,  which  are  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  (A)  under  sections  7(a). 
7tbl(3).  7(e),  7ih),  7(1),  and  8(a)  of  this 
Act,  shall  not  exceed  96.000,000.000;  <B)  un- 
der Utle  m  or  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  or  1958.  shall  not  exceed  •725,- 
OOO.DOO;  (Ct  under  title  V  of  the  SmaU  BuhI- 
ness  Investment  Act  of  1958.  shall  not  exceed 
S535.OO0.O0O:  and  rO)  under  section  7(1)  of 
this  Act,  sbaU  not  exceed  M6O.0OO.000.":  and 
i4t  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  7  the 
following  three  new  subsections: 

'■«1)(1)  The  Administration  also  is  em- 
powered to  mo^e.  partlclpBte  (on  an  imme- 
diate basis)  in.  or  ^arantee  loans,  repay- 
able in  not  more  than  fifteen  years,  to  any 
small  business  concern,  or  to  any  qualified 
person  seeking  to  establish  such  a  concern, 
when  It  determines  that  such  loans  will  fur- 
ther the  policies  established  In  section  2(b) 
of  this  Act.  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  preservation  or  establishment  of  small 
business  concerns  located  In  urban  or  rural 
areas  with  high  proportions  of  unemployed 
or  low-Income  individuals  or  owned  by  low- 
Income  indlPiduals:  Provided,  hotrever.  That 
no  such  loans  shall  be  made,  participated 
in,  or  guaranteed  If  the  total  of  such  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  a  single  borrower  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  would  exceed  JSO.- 
000.  The  Administration  may  defer  payments 
on  the  principal  of  such  loans  for  a  grace 
period  and  use  such  other  methods  as  It 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  assure 
the  successful  establishment  and  operation 
of  such  concern.  The  Administration  may, 
in  its  discretion,  as  a  condition  of  such 
financial  assistance,  require  that  the  bor- 
rower take  steps  to  Improve  his  management 
skills  by  participating  in  a  management 
training  program  approved  by  the  Admin- 
istration; Provided,  feourcrer.  That  any  man- 
agement training  program  so  approved  must 
be  of  sufficient  scope  and  duration  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  opportunity  for  the  Indi- 
viduals served  to  develop  entrepreneurial  and 
managerial  self-sufficiency. 

"12)  The  Administration  shall  encourage, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  participation  of  the 
private  business  community  in  the  program 
of  assistance  to  such  concerns,  and  shall 
seek  to  stimulate  new  private  lending  ac- 
tivities to  such  concerns  through  the  use 
of  the  loan  guarantees,  participations  In 
loans,  and  pooling  arrangements  authorized 
by  this  subsection. 

"(3)  To  insure  an  eqtiltable  distribution 
between  urban  and  rural  areas  for  loans  be- 
tween $3,500  and  150.000  made  under  this 
subsection,  the  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  use  the  agencies  and  agreements  and  dele- 
gations developed  under  title  IH  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  iBfl4.  as  amended, 
as  It  shall  determine  necessary. 

"(4)  The  Administration  shall  provide  for 
the  continuing  evaluation  of  programs  under 
this  subsection.  Including  fuU  Information 
on  the  location,  income  characteristics,  and 
types  of  businesses  and  individuals  assisted, 
and  on  new  private  lending  activity  stimu- 
lated, and  the  results  of  such  evaluation  to- 
gether with  recommendations  shall  be  In- 
cluded in  the  report  required  by  section 
10(a)  of  thlsAct. 

"(6)  Loans  made  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion (Including  Immediate  participation  in 
and  guarantees  of  such  loans)  shall  have 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Admln- 
utratlon  shall  determine,  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing limitations — 

"(A)  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  of  in- 
payment of  the  loan; 


"(B)  the  financial  assistance  Is  not  other- 
wise available  on  reasonable  terms  from  pri- 
vate sources  or  other  Federal.  State,  or  local 
programs; 

"(C)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together 
with  other  funds  available,  is  adequate  to 
assure  completion  of  the  project  or  achieve- 
ment of  the  purposes  for  which  the  loans  is 
made; 

"(D)  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (l)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations  of  comparable 
maturity,  plus  (11)  such  additional  charge. 
If  any.  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the 
program  as  the  Administration  may  deter- 
mine to  be  consistent  with  Its  purpoees:  Pro- 
vided, hoicever.  That  the  rate  of  Interest 
charged  on  loans  tnade  in  redevelopment 
areas  designated  under  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  (43  U.S.C. 
3108  et  seq.)  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  cur- 
rently applicable  to  new  loans  made  under 
section  301  Of  that  Act  (42  U5.C.  3142) ;  and 
"(E)  fees  not  in  excess  of  amounts  neces- 
sary to  cover  administrative  expenses  and 
probable  losses  may  be  required  on  loan 
guarantees. 

"(6)  The  Administration  shall  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that.  In 
any  fiscal  year,  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  loaned  or  guaranteed  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  are  allotted  to  small  business 
concerns  located  In  urban  areas  Identified  by 
the  Administration  as  having  high  concen- 
trations of  unemployed  or  low-Income  Indi- 
viduals or  to  small  business  concerns  owned 
by  low-income  Individuals.  The  Administra- 
tion shall  define  the  meaning  of  low  Income 
as  It  applies  to  owners  of  small  business  con- 
cerns eligible  to  be  assisted  under  this  sub- 
section. 

'•(7)  No  financtol  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended pursuant  to  this  subsection  where 
the  Administration  determines  that  the 
as^tance  wUl  be  used  In  relocating  estab- 
lishments from  one  ares  to  another  If  such 
relocation  would  result  in  an  increase  In  un- 
employment In  the  area  of  original  location 
<iUl)  The  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or 
private  organizations  to  pay  all  or  part  of 
the  cost  of  projects  designed  to  provide  tech- 
nical or  management  assistance  to  individ- 
uals or  enterprises  eligible  for  assistance 
under  subsection  7(1)  of  this  Act.  with  special 
attention  to  small  business  located  In  urban 
areas  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed 
or  low-Income  Individuals  or  owned  by  low- 
income  Individuals. 

"(2)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  provided  for  projects.  Includ- 
ing without  limitation — 

" ( A )  planning  and  research,  including 
feasibility  studies  and  market  research: 

"(B)  the  identtflcatlon  and  development 
of  new  business  opportunities; 

"'(C)  the  furnishing  of  centralized  services 
with  regard  to  public  services  and  Govern- 
ment programs  Including  programs  author- 
ized under  subsection  7(1) ; 

"(D)  the  establishment  and  strengthening 
of  business  service  agencies.  Including  trade 
associations  and  cooperatives: 

"(E)  the  encouragement  of  the  placement 
of  subcontracts  by  major  business  with  small 
business  concerns  located  In  urban  areas  of 
high  concentration  of  unemploved  or  low- 
income  Individuals  or  owned  by  low-Income 
Individuals,  Including  the  provision  of  In- 
centives and  assistance  to  such  major  busi- 
nesses so  that  they  will  aid  In  the  training 
and  upgrading  of  potential  subcontziuirtorB  or 
other  smsll  business  concerns;  and 

■VF)  the  furnishing  of  business  counsel- 
ing, management  training,  and  legal  and 
other  related  services,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  management  traln- 
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ing  programs  using  the  resources  of  the  busi- 
ness community.  Including  the  development 
of  management  training  opportunities  in 
existing  businesses,  and  with  emphasis  m  all 
cases  upon  providing  management  training 
of  sufficient  scope  and  duration  to  develop 
entrepreneurial  and  managerial  self-suffl. 
clency  on  the  part  of  the  Individuals  served 
"(3)  The  Adminlstrstion  shall  give  pr^fi 
erence  to  projects  which  promote  the  own- 
ership, participation  m  ownership,  or  man- 
agement of  small  business  concerns  by  resl- 
denLs  of  urban  areas  of  high  concentration 
of  unemployed  or  low-lnccme  individuals, 
and  to  projects  which  are  planned  and  car- 
ried out  with  the  participation  of  local 
businessmen 

'•(4)  The  financial  assistance  authorized 
by  this  subsection  includes  assistance  ad- 
vanced by  grant,  agreement  or  contract:  but 
does  not  include  the  procurement  of  plant 
or  equipment,  or  goods  or  services. 

"(5)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  under  grants  and  contracts 
entered  Into  under  this  subsection  in  lump 
sum  or  installments,  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  In  the  case  of 
grants,  with  necessary  adjustments  on  ac- 
count of  overpayments  or  underpayments. 
"(6)  To  the  extent  feasible,  services  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  provided  In  a  loca- 
tion which  Is  easily  accessible  to  the  Indi- 
viduals and  small  business  concerns  served. 
"(7)  The  Administration  shall  provide  for 
on  independent  and  continuing  evaluation 
of  programs  under  this  subsection.  Including 
full  infOTmatlon  on  and  analysis  of,  the 
character  and  impact  of  managerial  assist- 
ance provided,  location,  income  character- 
istics, and  types  of  businesses  and  Individuals 
assisted,  and  the  extent  to  which  private 
resources  and  skills  have  been  involved  In 
these  programs.  Such  evaluation  together 
with  any  recommendations  deemed  advisable 
by  the  Administration  shall  be  included  In 
the  report  required  by  section  10(a)  of  this 
Act. 

"(8)  The  Administration  shall  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate, 
in  coordination  and  cooperation  with  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  so  that  contracts,  subcontracts,  and 
deposits  made  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
In  connection  with  programs  aided  with  Fed- 
eral funds  are  placed  In  such  a  way  as  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  sub- 
section 7(1)  of  this  Act.  The  Administration 
shall  provide  for  the  continuing  evaluation 
of  programs  under  this  subsection  and  the 
results  of  such  evaluation  together  with 
recommendations  shall  be  Included  In  the 
report  required  by  section  10(a)  of  this 
Act. 

"(k)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  tmder 
subsections  7(1)  and  7(J)  of  this  Act  the 
Administration  Is  authorized — 

"(I)  to  utUlze,  with  their  consent,  the 
services  and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies 
without  reimbursement,  and,  with  the  con- 
sent of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  of 
a  State,  accept  and  utilize  the  services  and 
facilities  of  such  State  or  subdivision  with- 
out reimbursement; 

"(2)  to  accept.  In  the  name  of  the  Admin- 
istration, and  employ  or  dlspoae  of  In  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  any 
money  or  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed. 
tangible,  or  Intangible,  received  by  gift,  de- 
vise, bequest,  or  otherwise: 

"(3)  to  accept  voluntary  and  uincompen- 
sated  services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  e55(b) ):  and 

"(4)  to  employ  experts  and  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  as  authorized  by  section 
15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946  (5  U5.C.  55a),  except  that  no  individual 
may  be  employed  under  the  authority  of  this 
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subsection  for  more  than  one  htindred  days 
In  any  fiscal  year;  to  compensate  individuals 
so  employed  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  tioo 
per  diem,  including  traveitlme:  and  to  allow 
them,  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  travel  expenses  (Includmg 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence)  as  authorized 
by  section  5  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently,  while  so  employed:  Providal, 
however,  That  contracts  for  such  employment 
may  be  renewed  annually." 

(b)  Title  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportujilty 
Act  of  1964  Is  hereby  repealed;  and  all  refer- 
ences to  such  title  In  the  remainder  of  that 
Act  are  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  The  Small  Business  Act  Is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  section  5(b)  by  striking 
out  "and"  following  paragraph  (8),  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (9) 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

'•(10)  upon  purchase  by  the  Administration 
of  any  deferred  participation  entered  into 
under  section  7  of  this  Act.  continue  to 
charge  a  rate  of  Uiterest  not  to  exceed  that 
initially  charged  by  the  participating  institu- 
tion on  the  amount  so  purchased  for  the  re- 
maining term  of  the  Indebtedness;  and 

"(11)  make  such  Investigations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  determine  whether  a 
recipient  of  or  participant  in  any  assistance 
under  this  Act  or  any  other  person  has  en- 
gaged or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  acte  or 
practices  which  constitute  or  will  constitute 
a  violation  of  any  provision  of  thU  Act,  or 
of  any  rule  or  regulation  under  this  Act.  or 
of  any  order  issued  under  this  Act.  The  Ad- 
ministration shall  permit  any  person  to  file 
with  it  a  statement  in  writing,  under  oath 
or  otherwise  as  the  Administration  shall  de- 
termine, as  to  all  the  facts  and  clrcimastances 
concenlng  the  matter  to  be  Investigated.  For 
the  purpose  of  any  investigation,  the  Admin- 
istration is  empowered  to  administer  oaths 
and  affirmations,  subpena  witnesses,  compel 
their  attendance,  take  evidence,  and  require 
the  production  of  any  books,  papers,  and  doc- 
uments which  are  relevant  to  the  inquiry. 
Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  any  such  records  may  be  required 
from  any  place  In  the  United  States.  In  caae 
of  contumacy  by.  or  refusal  to  obey  a  sub- 
pena  Issued  to.  any  person.  Including  a  re- 
cipient or  participant,  the  Administration 
may  invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  such 
Investigation  or  proceeding  Is  carried  on.  or 
where  such  person  resides  or  carries  on  busi- 
ness, m  requiring  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  documents;  and  such 
court  may  Issue  an  order  requiring  such  per- 
son to  appear  before  the  Administration 
there  to  produce  records.  If  so  ordered,  or  to 
give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
Investigation.  Any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof.  All  process  in  any 
such  case  may  be  served  In  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict whereof  such  person  Is  an  inhabitant  or 
wherever  he  may  be  found.":  and 

<2)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  7fh)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof:  "The  Administration's  share 
Of  any  loan  made  under  this  subsection  shall 
oear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum 
p«r  annum." 

Sec.  4.  Section  10  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  Administration  shall  transmit 
not  later  than  December  31  of  each  year,  to 
the  Committee  on  Batikfng,  Bousing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 


on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  sealed  report  with  respect 
to — 

"(1)  complaints  alleging  Illegal  conduct 
by  employees  of  the  Administration  which 
were  received  or  acted  upon  by  the  Adminis- 
tration during  the  preceding  fiscal  year:  and 
"(2)  Investigations  undertaken  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. Including  external  and  inter- 
nal audits  and  security  and  investigation 
reports.". 

Sec  5.  Section  18  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "If  loan  appli- 
cations are  being  refused  or  loans  denied  by 
such  other  department  or  agency  responsible 
for  such  work  or  activity  due  to  administra- 
tive withholding  from  obligations  or  with- 
holding from  apportionment,  or  due  to  ad- 
ministratively declared  moratorium,  then, 
for  piuposes  of  this  section,  no  duplication 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  occurred.". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  the  table  of  con- 
tente  In  section  101  all  references  to  title  IV 
and  section  numbers  therein  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"TITLE  IV— GUARANTEES 
"Pakt  a — Lease  Odakantces 
"Sec.  401.  Authority  of  the  Administration. 
"Sec.  402.  Powers. 
"Sec. 403.  Fund. 

"Past  B. — StmrrY  Bond  Odahantkes 
"Sec.  410.  Definitions. 
"Sec.  411.  Authority  of  the  Administration. 
"Sec.  412.  Fund."; 

I2t  oy  striking  out  section  403  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"rrND 
"Sec.  403.  There  Is  hereby  created  within 
the  Treasury  a  separate  fund  for  guarantees 
which  shall  be  available  to  the  Administrator 
without  fiscal  year  limitations  as  a  revolv- 
ing fxmd  for  the  purposes  of  this  part.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
fund  from  time  to  time  such  amounts  not  to 
exceed  810.000.000  to  provide  capital  for  the 
fund.  All  amounte  received  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, including  any  moneys,  property,  or 
assets  derived  by  him  from  his  operations  In 
connection  with  this  part,  shall  be  deposited 
In  the  fund.  All  expenses  and  payments  pur- 
suant to  operations  of  the  Administrator 
under  this  part  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund. 
From  time  to  time,  and  at  least  at  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Administrator  shall 
pay  from  the  fund  Into  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts  interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
the  cumulative  amount  of  appropriations 
available  as  capital  to  the  fund,  less  the 
average  undisbursed  cash  balance  in  the 
fund  during  the  year.  The  rate  of  such  Inter- 
est shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  shall  not  be  less  than  a 
rate  determined  by  taking  into  consideration 
the  average  market  yield  during  the  month 
preceding  each  fiscal  year  on  outetanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compara- 
ble to  the  average  maturity  of  guarantees 
from  the  fund.  Moneys  In  the  fund  not 
needed  for  the  payment  of  current  operat- 
ing expenses  or  for  the  payment  of  claims 
arising  under  this  part  may  be  Invested  In 
bonds  or  other  obligations  of,  or  bonds  or 
other  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal 
and  Interest  by.  the  United  States;  except 
that  moneys  provided  as  capital  for  the  fund 
shall  not  be  so  invested."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$500,000"  In  section 
411  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "81,000.000": 
and 

(4)  by  adding  after  section  411  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 


"Sec.  412.  There  is  hereby  created  within 
the  Treasury  a  separate  fund  for  guarantees 
which  shall  be  available  to  the  Administra- 
tor without  fiscal  year  limitation  as  a  revolv- 
ing fund  for  the  purposes  of  this  part.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund 
from  time  to  time  such  amounts  not  to  ex- 
ceed •3,000,000  to  provide  capital  for  the 
fund.  All  amounts  received  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, Including  any  moneys,  property,  or  as- 
sets derived  by  him  from  his  opereilons  in 
connection  with  this  part,  shall  tie  deposited 
In  the  fund.  All  expenses  and  payments 
pursuant  to  operations  of  the  Administrator 
under  this  part  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund 
From  time  to  time,  and  at  least  at  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Admmistrator  shaU 
pay  from  the  fund  into  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts  Interest  at  a  rate  determmed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  cu- 
mulative amoxmt  of  appropriations  available 
as  capital  to  the  fund,  less  the  average  un- 
disbursed cash  balance  in  the  fund  during 
the  year.  The  rate  of  such  Interest  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  shall  not  be  less  than  a  rate  determined 
by  taking  Into  consideration  the  average 
market  yield  during  the  month  preceding 
each  fiscal  year  on  outstanding  markeubje 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with  remam- 
tng  periods  to  maturity  comparable  to  the 
average  maturity  of  guarantees  from  the 
fund.  Moneys  In  the  fund  not  needed  for  the 
payment  of  current  operating  expenses  or  for 
the  payment  of  claims  arising  under  this 
part  may  be  invested  in  bonds  or  other  obli- 
gations of,  or  bonds  or  other  obUeaiions  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  and  interest  by,  the 
United  States:  except  that  moneys  provided 
as  capital  for  the  fund  shall  not  be  so  in- 
vested." 

(b)  Unexpected  balances  of  capital  pre- 
viously transferred  :o  the  fund  pursuant  to 
section  403  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958  ( IS  U.S.C.  694 1 .  as  in  effect 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  shaU 
be  allocated,  together  with  related  assets  and 
liabilities,  to  the  funds  established  bv  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (atof  this 
section  ix\  such  amounts  as  the  Administra- 
tor shall  determine.  In  addition,  the  Admin- 
istrator is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  fund 
established  by  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  r*ot  to  exceed  62,000,000 
from  the  fund  estebllshed  under  section 
4(c)(niB)  of  the  Small  Business  Act:  Pro- 
vided. That  section  4(cne)  and  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  4(c)(5)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  amounts  so  transferred. 

Sec.  7.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Small  Bustneac 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  'three"  in  the  third 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "four"- 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  third  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "One  of  the 
Associate  Administrators  shall  be  designated 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  the  Asso- 
ciate Administrator  for  Mlnorltv  Small  Bust- 
ness  and  shall  be  responsible  tothe  Adminis- 
trator for  the  formulation  of  poUcv  relating 
to  the  Administration's  programs  which  pro- 
vide assistance  to  minority  small  business 
concerns  and  in  the  review  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's execution  of  such  programs  In  I'eht 
of  such  policy." 

Sec  8.  Sections  7(a)<4>(B)  and  7fa>(3) 
iB)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  are  each 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "the  rate  of 
Interest  for  the  Administration's  share  of  any 
such  loon  shall  be  the  average  annual  In- 
terest rate  on  all  Interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  then  forming  a 
part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding  the 
date  of  the  loan  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
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one-eighth  of  1  per  centum  plus  one-quarter 
of  I  per  centum  per  annum:  and". 

Sec  9.  ( a )  Section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Bosl- 
ness  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  i7t  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ";  and"  and  by  adding 
Immediately  after  paragraph  (7>  the  follow- 
ing new  p.iragraph ; 

"(3)  to  make  such  loons  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  banlcs  or  other  lend- 
ing tnatltutlcna  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assUt.  or  re- 
finance the  existing  indebtedness  of.  any 
small  business  concern  seriously  and  ad- 
versely affected  by  a  shortage  of  fuel,  elec- 
trical energy,  or  energy-producing  resources, 
or  by  a  shortage  of  raw  or  proce^^ed  ma- 
terials resulting  from  such  shortages.  If  the 
Administration  determines  that  such  con- 
cern has  suffered  or  is  likely  to  suffer  sub- 
stEintlEU  economic  Injury  without  assistance 
under  this  paragraph," 

( b  t  The  first  paragraph  following  the  num- 
bered para^aphs  of  section  7(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
171."  immedutoly  following  "{6K"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(7»,  or  (8).". 

Sec.  10.  Section  5  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of  the  following  new  subsection: 

"<e»  The  Administrator  shall  designate  an 
individual  within  the  Administration  to  be 
known  as  the  Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy 
and  to  perform  the  following  duties; 

"(1)  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  the  receipt 
of  complaints,  criticisms,  and  suggestions 
concerning  the  policies  and  activities  of  the 
Administraticn  una  any  oiner  Feaerai  agenc> 
which  affects  small  buslnesseb; 

"(2t  counsel  small  businesses  on  bow  to 
resolve  questions  and  problems  concerning 
the  relationship  of  the  small  business  to  the 
Fedtral  Oovernment; 

"^^*  develop  proposals  for  changes  In  the 
policies  and  activities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  wUl  better  ful- 
fil the  purposes  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
and  communl::ate  such  proposals  to  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies. 

"Mt  represent  the  views  and  interests  of 
small  businefoes  bef'-re  other  Federal  agen- 
cies whose  policies  and  activities  may  affect 
small  businesses;  and 

"(5)  enlist  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  public  and  private  agencies,  buslnessee, 
and  other  organizations  In  dlasemlnatlng  In- 
fcirmatton  about  the  programs  and  servlce« 
provw^d  bj-  the  Federal  Government  which 
are  of  benefit  to  small  businesses,  and  In- 
formation on  how  small  businesses  can 
participate  in  or  make  use  of  such  pro- 
grams and  services.". 

Sec  11.  <ai  The  first  sentence  of  section 
4Ilfct  of  the  Smalt  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "ad- 
minister this  program  on  a  prudent  and 
economically  Justifiable  basis  and  shall" 
immediately  after  "after'V 

ibi  Section  4U(ct  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  emended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "With- 
in 30  6a,ys  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  sentence  and  at  monthly  intervals  there- 
after, the  Administration  shall  publish  the 
'■'I*-  of  the  program  to  the  Administration 
for  the  month  immediately  preceding  the 
da:«  of  publication.  The  Administration 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  program  tn 
order  to  determine  what  must  be  done  to 
m-.':e  toe  program  economically  sound.  "With- 
in one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  sentence,  the  Administration  shall 
transmit  a  report  to  Congress  containing  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  study,  together  with  its  rec- 


ommendations for  such  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative actions  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate." 

Sec.  12.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  18  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(B)  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975.  the  Administrator  shall  make  di- 
rect loans  under  this  subsection  in  an  ag- 
gregate amount  of  not  less  than  (400.000- 
000.". 

Sec.  13.  The  General  Accounting  OfBce  Is 
directed  to  conduct  a  fuU-scale  audit  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  includ- 
ing all  field  offices.  This  audit  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  and  Senate  not  later 
than  six  months  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  2, 1974.  the  Senate  sent  to  the  House 
S.  3331.  a  bill  to  increase  the  ceiling  au- 
thority of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration from  S4.875  billion  to  $6  billion; 
transfer  title  rv  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  to  the  Small  Business 
Act :  Increase  the  authorization  and 
maximum  for  the  surety  bond  and  lease 
guarantee;  increase  the  SBA  loan  maxi- 
mum and  clarify  the  interest  rates  on 
loans  to  handicapped  persons. 

The  House  rejected  only  one  of  the 
Senate  amendments,  the  increased  SBA 
loan  maximum,  and  added  several 
amendments  with  which  the  Senate  is 
in  agreement. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  too  much  time 
explaining  the  bill  on  a  section -by -sec- 
tion basis  since  a  summary  is  available 
in  the  record  on  this  legislation,  how- 
ever. I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the 
highlights  of  the  bill. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    ENEBCT     AMENDMENT 

The  House  Banking  Committee  to  ex- 
pedite matters  added  as  an  amendment 
H.R.  13068.  the  Evins  small  business 
energy  bill  that  Ls  identical  to  S.  3096  my 
bill  that  is  now  pendlne  on  the  Senate 
Calendar.  Since  there  Is  no  disagreement 
here,  I  will  defer  calling  S.  3096  to  a  vote 
because  the  House  language  in  section  9 
of  S.  3331  is  acceptable  and  a  conference 
can  be  avoided  on  this  matter. 

As  energy  related  costs  skyrocket, 
thousands  of  small  businessmen  are  be- 
ing forced  to  close  their  doors.  This 
amendment  will  provide  an  avenue  for 
small  bu<:ines';men  to  obtain  loan  assist- 
ance in  the  critical  months  ahead  as  they 
attempt  to  adju.>;t  to  the  new  require- 
ments imposed  by  the  energy  crisis.  Inde- 
pendent truckers,  gasoline  retailers,  hotel 
and  motel  and  restaurants,  small  plas- 
tics processors  and  manufacturers,  auto- 
mobile and  recreational  vehicle  dealers, 
and  a  host  of  other  small  businesses  are 
facing  a  ble'.k  future  due  to  rising  prices 
due  to  the  energy  shortage  Uncertain- 
ties created  by  the  energy  crunch,  sho'i- 
ages  of  materiaLs,  rising  inflation.  ili?ht 
money  and  high  interest  rates  have  tak- 
en their  toll  on  small  businesses  and  are 
expected  to  continue  to  be  with  us  in  the 
coming  months.  In  times  of  economic  un- 
certainty, it  is  U5uall.v  the  small  busi- 
nessman who  gets  hit  the  hardest  and 
needs  the  most  help.  The  small  business 
energy-  amendment  will  provide  loan  as- 
sistance, refinancing,  and  deferred  pay- 
ments where  need  can  be  shown. 


SURETY   BOND  CtTARANTEE 

The  Senate  version  of  S.  3331  In- 
creased the  surety  bond  guarantee  max- 
imum from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  and 
separated  the  lease  guarantee  fund  from 
the  surety  bond  fund  noting  that  the 
surety  guarantee  program  was  a  social 
program  and  could  not  be  operated  on  an 
actuarially  sound  basis. 

As  to  section  11  of  the  House  version 
of  S.  3331  relating  to  SBA's  surety  bond 
guaranty  program.  I  note  the  full  House 
replaced  the  House  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy Committee's  language,  which  required 
fees  based  on  "sound  actuarial  methods 
and  underwriting  practices"  with  it?  own 
language,  requiring  that  SBA  "admin- 
ister this  program  on  a  prudent  and  eco- 
nomically justifiable  basis,"  while  study- 
ing ways  "to  make  the  program  economi- 
cally sound." 

This  change  is  significant.  The  House 
thereby  rejected  actuarial  soundness  in 
favor  of  economic  justification  and 
soundness.  To  me,  "economically  justifi- 
able" and  "economically  sound"  mean 
the  same  thing:  The  sum  of  the  benefits 
to  the  Nation  should  equal  the  cost  of 
the  program.  The  cost  includes  losses 
and  administration  of  the  program.  The 
benefits  Include  SBA's  fees,  the  addition- 
al taxes  that  the  new  entrepreneurs  will 
pay  and  generate,  the  employment  they 
will  provide  and  any  other  economic  ben- 
efits which  the  program  produces.  This  is 
the  true  measure  of  cost  effectiveness  of 
a  Government  program,  and  it  should 
apply  here.  The  actions  of  the  full  House 
is  acceptable  to  the  Senate  as  It  is  our 
feeling  that  this  kind  of  program  can 
never  be  actuarially  sound,  nor  was  It 
meant  to  be.  Additionally.  I  await  the  re- 
quested studies  that  are  going  to  be  done 
on  this  issue. 

DIBECT   SBA   LOANS 

The  House  Banking  Committee  added 
an  amendment  requiring  the  SBA  to 
make  $400  million  in  direct  loans  avail- 
able before  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year.  On  July  11.  1974,  I  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  State -Just  ice -Commerce 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  and  re- 
quested that  the  SBA  be  given  $400  mil- 
lion so  that  the  original  legislative  pur- 
pose of  the  SBA  can  be  accomplished — 
low  Interest  loans  to  the  small  business- 
men of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
testimony  indicating  my  full  support  for 
House  action  in  this  regard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  or  Senatoe  Alan  Cranston 

The  essence  of  the  American  economic 
sy-tem  of  private  enterprise  Is  free  competi- 
tion. Only  tbrongh  full  and  free  competition 
Ciii  free  markets,  free  entry  Into  business, 
and  opportunltlefi  for  expression  and  growth 
of  personal  Initiative  and  IndlWdual  judg- 
ment be  assured.  The  preservation  and  ex- 
pansion of  such  competition  is  basic  not  only 
to  the  economic  well-being  but  to  the  secu- 
rity of  this  Nation.  Such  security  and  well- 
being  cannot  be  realized  unless  the  actual 
and  potential  capacity  of  small  business  is 
encouraged  and  developed.  Il  is  the  declared 
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policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  Government 
should  aid,  counsel,  assist  and  protect.  Inao- 
far  as  Is  possible,  the  .Interest  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns  In  order  to  preserve  free  com- 
petitive enterprise. 

Historically,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration wa-<  developed  as  part  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  a  Federal 
agency  established  during  the  Depression  to 
help  get  the  country  back  on  Us  feet.  The 
RFC  provided  billions  of  dollars  of  loans  at 
reasonable  Interest  rates  to  priority  areas  of 
the  economy  deprived  of  credit  on  reason- 
able terms  from  private  lending  Institutions. 
RFC  was  dismantled  In  the  poet  war  years. 
However,  Its  pro-ams  to  provide  credit  to 
viable  small  businesses  and  Industries  which 
could  not  obtain  investment  capital  from 
banks  and  other  lenders  survived  and  has 
made  a  .slgnmcant  contribution  to  the  small 
businessman. 

When  Congress  created  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  It  wanted  to  establish 
s  stable  source  of  long  term,  low  Interest 
capital  for  small  business  to  serve  the  small 
busmessman  In  exactly  the  same  periods  as 
we  face  now — high  interest  rates  and  tight 
money.  Congress  authorized  the  SBA  to 
make  three  types  of  business  loans — la)  di- 
rect loans  with  a  S'i  '"i  statutorily  set  Interest 
rate  handled  completely  by  the  SBA:  (b) 
Immediate  participation  loans  In  which 
funds  are  supplied  both  by  the  SBA  and  a 
private  lending  Institution.  Interest  rate 
on  SBA's  share  Is  5'^  '^  and  the  prevailing 
market  rate  on  the  private  lender's  share: 
(cl  guarantee  loans  administered  solely  by 
the  bank  with  the  SBA  guaranteeing  up  to 
90-r  of  the  principal  In  case  of  default. 
Interest  rates  are  the  full  prevailing  market 
races. 

Quite  understandably,  the  desirability  to 
the  small  businessman  of  the  various  types 
of  loans  Is  directly  related  to  the  differing 
Interest  rates  carried  by  each.  Obviously, 
the  least  desirable  is  the   bank  guarantee! 

Instead  of  assisting  small  businessmen 
with  low-cost  direct  loans  as  money  has 
tightened,  the  SBA  has  gone  In  Just  the 
opposite  direction  and  has  forced  thousands 
of  small  businessmen  to  pay  unnecessary 
extra  Interest  charges  at  a  time  when  thev 
can  least  afford  to  pay  such  rates.  In  1963. 
lor  example,  92.2'-;  of  SBA's  business  loan 
acovitles  were  In  the  form  of  either  direct 
or  Immediate  participation.  However,  in  1973, 
direct  and  Immediate  participation  loans  hsd 
fallen  to  e.SS.  of  the  total  loan  volume  In 
Bscal  year  1974,  SBA  made  available  only  »40 
million  m  direct  7a  loans  and  t22  million 
■vallable  In  Immediate  participation  loans. 
These  figures  are  pale  Indeed  when  compared 
to  the  more  than  $1  billion  that  SBA  wul 
make  available  In  guarantees  during  fiscal 

The  SBA  Is  not  completely  at  fault.  The 
Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget  has  con- 
sistently slashed  SBA  budget  requests  for 
more  funds  When  Congress,  in  1971,  directed 
113  million  Into  the  SBA  loan  fund,  OMB 
Imoounded  It. 

The  SBA,  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  Increased  demands  for  loan  money 
«nd  Inadequate  funding  of  the  direct  loan 
program,  endeavored  to  expand  Its  bank 
guarantee  program.  The  restrictive  and  un- 
realistic  policies  of  OMB  placel  the  agency's 
loen  activities  under  a  severe  handicap.  Prom 
1966  through  1970,  the  total  dollar  volume 
used  for  direct  loans  suffered  an  unbelievable 
drop  from  »116.5  million  to  »1  9  million.  In 
effect,  the  pro-rram  ceased  to  exist,  defeating 
the  sole  source  of  low-interest  loaiw  for  the 
Nallons  S'j  million  small  businesses,  thus 
defeating  the  very  purpose  It  was  created  to 
serve.  Congress  has  consistently  over  the 
years  requested  that  the  Adminl'stratlon  re- 
store the  SBA's  powers  to  provide  low-Inter- 


est rate  loans  as  originally  Intended  by  the 
enabling  legislation. 

In  the  past,  the  OfQce  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  given  as  Its  exctise  for  refusing 
to  allow  SBA  to  make  more  direct  loans  that 
the  statutory  Interest  rate  on  these  loans  of 
6  "a  *>  Is  below  the  coet  of  money  to  the  Gov- 
ernment: that  It  costs  the  Government  more 
to  obtain  the  money  In  the  open  market 
than  It  would  receive  In  Interest  from  the 
small  businessman:  and,  thus,  the  loans  were 
being  provided  on  a  loss  basis. 

Our  colleagues  In  the  House  are  well  on 
the  way  to  removing  this  objection.  Upon 
Insistence  from  small  businessmen,  they  have 
amended  the  Small  Business  Authorization 
bli;  to  raise  the  Interest  rate  on  direct  loans 
up  to  the  cost  of  money  In  the  government. 
H.R.  15573  has  been  reported  and  Is  expected 
to  go  Into  conference  with  the  Senate  by  the 
end  of  July.  While  the  House  action  raises 
the  rate  on  direct  loans,  the  rate  would  still 
be  less  than  the  small  businessman  would 
have  to  pay  If  he  were  forced  to  obtain  a 
bank-guaranteed  loan  which  currently  Is  set 
at  I0'2'~r.  It  Is  assured  that  this  bill  will 
pasi.  Now  Congress  must  put  the  burden  on 
the  Administration  to  supply  the  needed 
funds  for  direct  low  interest  rate  loans  to 
small  businessmen.  The  Administration  can 
no  longer  have  the  excuse  of  excessive  cost 
when  the  Interest  rat*  Is  equal  to  what  It 
costs  the  Government  to  ral^.e  the  money. 
The  small  businessmen  who  ask  Congress  io 
ral«e  the  interest  have  made  it  clear  that  they 
are  not  looking  for  handouts.  They  only  want 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  financing  that  will 
allow  them  to  remain  competitive.  SBA's  di- 
rect loan  program  was  designed  to  accomplish 
ihl?.  Now  we  must  give  It  an  opportunity  to 
succeed.  The  House.  In  the  SBA  Appropria- 
tions bill  that  will  soon  return  to  the  Senate 
has  mandated  that  the  SBA  during  fiscal  year 
1975  make  available  at  least  $400  nulllon  In 
direct  regular  business  loans  This  can  only 
be  accomplished  If  the  SBA  Is  given  the 
neces.^ary  appropriation. 

.As  the  climate  deteriorates  for  creation  and 
growth  of  small  business,  I  appear  before 
you  today  to  request  $400  million  for  direct 
aid  to  the  small  businessman  of  this  coun- 
tr\.  It  is  tragic,  indeed,  when  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  can  pro\-lde  7'^  money  to  fi- 
nance the  sale  of  a  widget  or  c:>mputer  to  the 
Soviet  Union  when  an  American  business- 
man cannot  finance  purchase  of  either  for 
less  than  12>4.  A  dependable  source  of  long 
term,  low  Interest  capital  Is  vital  to  the  prea- 
e.it  and  future  economic  health  of  the  Na- 
tion's small  business  community.  I  know  that 
yovi  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  assure  Its 
availability. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  one  question  that  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Callforaia.  Does  this 
act  as  written  deny  the  energi'-crtsls  re- 
lated loans  to  ski  operators  that  might 
have  been  hit  by  both  energy  shortages 
and  a  snow  drought  during  this  past 
winter. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  lanttuage  of 
S.  3331  Is  identical  to  my  bill  S.  3096  and 
would  authorize  long  term,  low  cost  loans 
to  assist  small  concerns  directly  aSected 
by  a  shortage  of  fuel,  electrical  energy, 
energy  producing  resources  or  raw  or 
processed  materials  resulting  from  listed 
shortages.  It  does  not  apply  to  normal 
business  risks  such  as  fluctuations  In 
price  or  changes  in  weather  conditions. 

However.  I  think  that  the  legislative 
history  can  be  made  clear  that  ski  oper- 
ators should  not  be  precluded  from  as- 
sistance  under   this   bill   because   they 


were  subject  to  snow  drought  in  addition 
to  reduced  tourism  because  of  limited  gas 
supplies.  These  industries  have  had  snow 
drought  for  3  years — however  it  was  tiie 
energy  crUes  that  tipped  the  precarious 
economic  balance  they  have  been  able  to 
maintain  over  the  several  years.  1  would 
not  want  this  act  construed  as  denying 
help  to  these  small  businesses. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
shrimp  fishermen  of  my  State  and  other 
Gulf  States  are  in  dire  financial  straits  at 
this  very  moment.  For  many  sizes  of 
shrimp,  our  fishermen  are  receiving  less 
than  half  of  the  price  that  shrimp 
brought  at  dockslde  one  year  ago.  At  the 
same  time,  operating  costs  for  these 
small  businessmen  have  ballooned. 

I  am  advised  by  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  that  the  current  plight 
of  the  shrimp  fishermen  is  directly  trace- 
able to  the  energy  shortage  of  last  fall. 
According  to  NMFS.  a  larfe  portion  of 
domestic  shrimp  consumption  occurs  out- 
side the  home — in  restaurants,  canyouts 
and  the  like.  Last  fall,  during  the  national 
energj-  shortage,  tourist  automobile 
travel  declined  sharply,  and  along  trith 
this  decline  there  was  a  significant  drop 
In  tourist  restaurant  sales.  The  serious 
impact  of  the  energy  shortage  on  small 
restauranteurs  was.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
chief  examples  cited  by  Administrator 
Kleppe  in  his  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee. 

During  the  final  quarter  of  1973,  U.S. 
shrimp  consumption  totaled  only  72  mil- 
lion pounds — a  drop  from  the  pretlous 
quarter  and  from  comparable  periods  in 
earlier  years.  As  NMFS  states: 

Normally,  demiuid  for  shrimp  Increases 
during  the  late  year  holiday  season,  but  In 
1973,  fourth  quarter  consumption  was  9  mil- 
lion pounds  lower  than  the  third  quarter  of 
1973.  and  nearly  18  million  pounds  below 
average  fourth  quarter  consumption  for 
1968-72. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  say  for  sure 
lust  what  percentage  of  this  decline  was 
attributable  to  the  energy  shortage.  But 
unquestionably  the  energy  sliortage  con- 
tributed directly  to  the  tremendous 
downturn  in  shrimp  consumption  in  the 
fall  of  1973  That  drop  has  led  to  vast 
oversupply  conditions  and  the  falling 
dockslde  prices  that  hnve  nearly  wiped 
out  himdreds  of  shrimpers — small  busi- 
nessmen trying  to  make  a  living  from  the 
sea. 

If  the  energy  crisis  were  not  harsh 
enough  in  terms  of  shrimp  consumption, 
surely  these  small  businessmen  have 
been  "seriously  and  adversely  affected" 
by  the  cost  of  diesel  fuel.  Manj-  shrimp- 
ers who  were  paying  16  to  18  cents  a  gal- 
lon for  fuel  last  summer  are  paying  be- 
tween 35  and  40  cents  todav  This  in- 
crease is  devastatinq  because,  as  NMFS 
states,  fuel  costs  constitute  nearly  30 
percent  of  the  shrimp  fisherman's  oper- 
ating costs. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  House  bill  has  been  amended  to 
make  clear  that,  so  long  as  the  fisheries 
loan  fund  is  depleted  and  subject  to 
moratorium,     fishermen     will     not     be 
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barred  from  small  business  loans  by  the 
"duplication"  prohibition  of  section  18  of 
the  act. 

I  trust  It  is  equEUly  clear  that  the 
shrimpers  of  my  own  State  and  other 
States  have  been  "seriously  and  ad- 
versely affected"  by  the  energy  shortage, 
and  that  these  small  businessmen  are 
fully  within  the  contemplation  of  the 
energy  relief  provisions  of  this  bill.  Is 
that  also  the  understanding  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  On  the  basis  of  the 
facts  the  Senator  has  described,  that 
would  certainly  be  the  Intention  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  I  rise  to  urge  the  passage  of 
S.  3331.  the  Small  Business  Amendments 
of  1974. 

Basically,  as  the  Senator  from  Cah- 
fomla  (Mr.  Cranston'  has  stated  this 
biU  would  raise  the  ceilings  under  which 
SBA  can  make  and  guarantee  loans  in 
its  various  categories  and  also  trars- 
fer  certain  statutory  authority  to  the 
a?ency  for  programs  which  it  is  already 
operating  and  augment  other  activities 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

I  should  like  to  comment  particularly 
on  .section  9  of  the  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide authority  to  assist  small  businesses 
seriously  and  adversely  affected  by 
shortages  of  fuel  or  materials  resulting 
from  energy  shortages. 

Since  the  energy  shortage  became  a 
crisis  in  the  autumn  of  1973.  the  Select 
Committee  has  vigorously  sought  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  mterests  of  smaller 
firms  faced  with  energy  and  material 
shortages.  Three  days  of  excellent  public 
hearings  were  held  in  November  1973.  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn). 
pursuant  to  which  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations went  forward  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  other  executive 
agencies  concerned. 

Section  9  of  this  bill  was  drafted  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  cooperation  engen- 
dered by  the  efforts  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. The  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  particularly  Its  general  coun- 
sel, were  able  to  respond  to  our  requests 
by  working  with  all  of  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  concerned  to  draft 
a  sound  recommendation  in  this  area. 

This  proposal  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  as  S.  3096  on  March  1.  1974.  At 
that  time.  I  commented  exteasively  on 
the  background  of  the  measure  <Con- 
cRESsioNAL  RECORD.  March  1,  1974.  pp. 
4877-4878*  and  pointed  out  a  number  of 
additional  constructive  steps  which  the 
Small  Business  Administration  had  taken 
In  response  to  the  disadvantaged  circum- 
stances of  small  business  and  the  initia- 
tives of  our  committee. 

One  of  the  most  effective  of  these  steps 
was  the  creation  on  an  Energy  and  Mate- 
rials OfHce  at  SBA  which  coordinated 
the  agency's  internal  response  to  the  en- 
ergy crisis,  enhanced  its  relations  with 
other  agencies  working  on  these  prob- 
lems, and  completed  a  timely  statistical 


study  of  the  impact  of  energy  problems 
on  small  business.  This  survey  served 
as  the  basis  for  reporting  of  this  meas- 
ure by  Senator  Cranston's  subcommit- 
tee and  passage  by  the  Senate. 

At  the  time  the  mandate  for  this  office 
was  about  to  expire,  we  initiated  a  letter 
to  SBA  on  behalf  of  myself.  Senators 
Cranston,  Nunn,  Javits,  and  Weicker. 
urging  SBA  to  retain  this  unit  as  a  ready 
capability  for  the  Agency's  on- going 
work  in  the  energy  and  materials  areas. 
as  well  as  the  basis  for  emergency  ac- 
tions in  any  future  emergency. 
Our  letter  strongly  recommends: 
.  .  .  that  the  energy  and  materials  func- 
tion at  SBA  b«  continued  in  an  appropriate 
form  (and  withj  adequate  personnel  ...  In 
order  to  assure  that  the  responslbUlties  of 
this  offlce  are  c%rrled  out  (and)  that  SBA 
wlU  ooQMnue  the  Sne  work  tt  began  in  this 
area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  our  correspondence  and  the  reply  of 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Kleppe.  Admlnistrat-or 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
be  Included  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
for  the  information  of  all  concerned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

June  18.  1974. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Ki.Ef>PE, 
Administrator, 

Small  Business  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAa  Ma.  Admintstrator:  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  earlier  this  year  you  created 
a  temporary  SBA  Office  of  Energy  and  Ma- 
terials and  that  the  authority  for  this  oi- 
tice  has  recently  expired 

The  SBA  Energy  and  Materials  Office  ap- 
peared to  b«  a  very  useful  focal  point  in 
SBA's  fine  response  to  the  energy  and  ma- 
terial shortages  of  1&73-74.  These  actions 
were  summarized  in  your  February  5  re- 
lease entitled  "SBA  Develops  New  Plan  to 
Meet  Energy  Crisis"  which  we  placed  be- 
fore the  Senate  on  March  1,  1974  (Congres- 
sional Record,  p.  4878) . 

Your  February  5  address  persuasively 
stated  the  reasons  for  creating  this  energy 
and  materials  capability  at  SBA.  and  that 
subsequent  erents  have  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  of  this  policy. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  SBA  En- 
ergy and  Materials  Office,  you  included  as  a 
part  of  your  testimony  on  April  30  before 
the  Small  Business  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  on  S.  3096  (a  bin  that  was  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  cooperation  between 
the  Congress  and  the  Sm&U  Business  Ad- 
ministration) an  excellent  study  of  the  Im- 
pact of  energy  shortages  on  different  seg- 
ments of  the  small  business  community. 
This  study  continues  to  be  helpful  to  both 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  Executive 
braiich  in  understanding  the  nature  of  the 
problems  created  by  the  energy  crisis. 

In  addition,  your  press  release  of  Febru- 
ary 5  cites  other  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Energy  and  Mate- 
rials Office  such  as  creating  the  abUtty  to: 

".  .  .  work  closely  with  the  Congress,  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  and  all  other  govern- 
mental and  business  organizations  concerned 
with  these  problems  .  .  ." 

This  Energy  Office  provides  an  appropriate 
vehicle  whereby  the  SBA  can  represent  small 
business  Interests  at  the  formative  stages  In 
the  development  of  the  broad  range  of  legis- 
lation and  regulations  being  considered 
which  wUI  not  only  affect  the  business  com- 


munity at  the  present  time  but  also  have 
wide  range  ImpUcatlons  as  to  their  future. 
The  work  of  this  Energy  Office  provides  a 
mechanism  whereby  the  small  business  com- 
munity (representing  gT^j  percent  of  the 
businesses  and  nearly  >4  of  the  total  work 
force)  no  longer  has  to  react  after  the  fact 
As  you  have  pointed  out  so  well,  the  Eq- 
ery  and  Materials  Office  Is  most  effective  in 
early  analysis,  recommendations  and  con- 
certed foUow-through  on  SBA  aspects  of  leg- 
islation and  rule- making  as  well  as  affecting 
the  SBA's  own  Internal  program  respoosea 
and  interagency  relations  tn  the  energy  and 
material  areas.  In  our  experience,  there  are 
tasks  that,  manifestly,  no  other  Federal 
agency  will  undertake. 

As  we  have  stated  In  the  past,  the  current 
initial  shortages,  particularly  In  petroleum 
products  and  steel,  will  continue  to  pose  seri- 
ous difficulties  for  the  small  business  commu- 
nity and  the  entire  economy  during  the  next 
several  years.  We  believe  these  problems  will 
not  go  away,  but  will  continue  to  affect  the 
entire  commercial  climate  In  this  country  and 
wUl  therefwe  have  a  major  Impact  not  only 
on  the  smau  business  community,  per  se,  but 
also  upon  the  conditions  under  which  SBA 
assistance  will  be  sought  and  administered 

For  these  reasons,  we  strongly  recommend 
that  the  energy  and  material  function  tw 
continued  at  SBA.  In  an  appropriate  form. 
and  that  adequate  personnel  be  assigned  to 
this  activity  on  a  full-time  basis  tn  order  to 
assure  that  the  responsibilities  of  this  office 
are  carried  out  In  a  timely  manner.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  SBA  wUl  continue  the  fine 
work  It  began  In  this  area.  We  would  very 
much  appreciate  having  your  thoughts  as 
to  the  continuation  of  the  SBA  Energy  and 
Materials  Office  and  the  points  raised  In  this 
letter.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Energy  and  Materials  Office 
la  an  Important  element  In  our  desire  to 
maintain  the  competitive  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

Cordially. 
Jacob  K,  Javits,  Ranking  Minority  Mem- 
ber.  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
ALAN  Cranstok.  Chairman.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Small  Business;  Senate  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
Alan    Bible.    Chairman,    Senate    Small 

Business  Committee. 
Sax  NtTNN.  Chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Environmental.  Rural  and  Urban  Eco- 
nomic Development:  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee. 
LOWELL  Weickbr,  Ranking  AQnorlty 
Member.  Subcommittee  on  Small  Busi* 
nese;  Senate  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee. 

Small  Bitsiness  Administr-^tion. 

Washington.  DC.  June  25. 1974. 
Hon.  Alan  Bible. 

Chairman.  Senate  Smalt  Business  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

DcAB  Ma.  Chairman  :  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter,  which  we  received  yesterday 
afternoon,  concerning  our  Office  of  Energy 
and  Materials  Prograuns. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  completely  agree 
with  you  that  the  energy  and  materials  prob- 
lems are  going  to  be  with  us  for  quite  some 
time  to  come  and  that  the  small  business 
community  needs  an  advocate  at  SBA  to  serve 
It. 

We  felt  that  we  could  best  address  our 
responstblltty  by  creating  a  temporary  office 
and  asking  It  to  design  a  program  for  the 
longer  term.  For  this  reason  we  transferred 
able  people  from  other  offices  tn  the  Agency 
Into  this  office  to  help  us  develop  such  a  pro- 
gram. Once  the  initial  coordlnative  work  was 
done,  and  now  that  the  individual  program 
offices  of  the  Agency  have  developed  their 
resJKmse  plans,  and  now  that  we  have  decided 
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to  c«aM  a  permanent  Office  of  Advocacy  in 
another  section  of  the  Agency,  we  feel  tnat 
this  temporary  activity  can  be  gradually 
phased  Into  that.  For  the  time  being,  we  are 
maintaining  the  shell  or  the  Office  of  Energy 
and  Materials  Programs  with  Mr.  MoUett 
and  an  assistant,  and  have  asked  them  to 
call  for  other  staff  personnel  any  time  it  Is 
needed.  We  believe  this  to  be  an  essential 
interim  step  to  assure  continuation  of  proj- 
ects underway  and  to  assure  orderly  transi- 
tion on  this  Important  program  effort.  When 
the  Advocacy  Office  is  finally  organized,  and 
this  will  take  us  2  or  3  months  to  complete. 
we  would  plan  to  transfer  full  responslbUlty 
and  functions  of  the  Office  of  Energy  and 
Materials  Programs  to  that  area.  It  Is  en- 
vlsloned  that  the  Advocacy  Office  will  give 
high  priority  attention  to  energy  and  mate- 
rials matters  and  will  devote  the  appropriate 
personnel  resources  specifically  to  this  func- 
tion. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  wish  to  be 
able  to  respond  quickly  to  all  problems  In 
this  area  that  face  the  small  business  com- 
munity and  hope  this  will  do  it  with  mini- 
mum duplication  of  efforts  In  our  Agency. 
Also,  let  me  assure  you  that  we  will  continue 
to  aggressively  pursue  all  energy  related  is- 
sues and  problems  which  affect  small  busi- 
ness interests  within  each  of  our  program 
departments. 

We  very  much  appreciate  your  very 
thoughtful  comments  and  observations.  Your 
support  and  that  of  your  staffs  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  our  efforts  to  assist  America's 
small  busmess  through  this  most  difficult 
period. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  S.  Kt.kppi. 

Admtntstrator, 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  is  especially  appropriate 
in  connection  with  the  consideration  of 
this  legislation  to  point  out  that  the  laws 
we  in  Congress  pass  are.  in  the  end,  only 
as  effective  as  their  implementation  by 
the  executive  agencies  which  have  day- 
to-day  responsibility  in  these  areas.  SBA 
fulfills  a  unique  role  in  representing  the 
mterests  of  97'i  percent  of  the  US.  busi- 
ness community.  Small  firms  account  for 
more  than  one-half  the  employment  and 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  including  many  areas  which  are 
critical  for  the  functioning  of  our 
economy. 

Accordingly.  I  hope  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  particularly 
ihe  OJHce  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration 
will  bear  in  mind  the  intent  of  Congress 
as  evidenced  by  the  activity  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  select  and  legislative  com- 
mittees on  small  business  in  the  Senate 
in  this  energt'  area. 

Specifically,  we  hope  that  SBA's  OflSce 
of  Energy  and  Materials  is  adequately 
staffed  and  encouraged  to  provide  appro- 
priately for  the  application  of  the  legis- 
lation we  are  considering  to  help  smaller 
firms  cope  with  energj-  shortages,  and  to 
Plan  and  work  for  the  solution  of  their 
other  manifold  dIfBcultles  in  the  energy 
and  materials  fields. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    I  ask   unanimous 


consent  that  Calendar  No.  921.  S.  3096. 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  any  more  time  remaining,  of  the 
time  allotted  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  that 
time. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
METZENBAim) .  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  not  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  11:30  ajn. 

Is  there  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

AMENDMENT  TO  BUDOET  REQtIEST  FOB  THE 

Department  of  Jt;sTK:E  (S.  Doc.  93-101) 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  request  for  appropriations  trans- 
mitted In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1975 
in  the  amotmt  of  «3.7O0.O0C  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment; 

H.R.  7218  An  act  to  Improve  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  regulation  of  insurance  com- 
panies In  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No 
93-1075). 

HR.  I2S32.  An  act  to  create  a  Law  Re- 
vision Commission  for  the  I>lstrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  to  establish  a  municipal  code 
for  the  District  of  Coltimbla  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1076) . 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  the  Oommlttee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  15S42.  An  act  to  increase  compensa- 
tion for  District  of  Columbia  policemen, 
firemen,  and  teachers;  to  Increase  annuities 
payable  to  retired  teachers  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  establish  an  equitable  tax  on 
rejil  property  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
provide  for  additional  revenue  in  tlie  Dtstnct 


of  Columbia,  and  lor  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  93-1077). 

By  Mr.  EAGLETOV.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amend- 
ments: 

HJt.  1S791.  An  act  to  amend  section  204lgl 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self -Government 
and  Governmental  Reorganisation  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1078). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLU'nONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  fir.'it  time 
snd.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY ; 
S  3884.  A  bHl  to  amend  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  to  provide  for  a  program  of  wage 
supplements  for  handicapped  Individuals. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOPF: 
S.  3885.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  U  of 
chapter  73  of  title   10.  United  States  Code, 
to  redefine  the  terms  "widow"  and  "widower", 
and    for    other    purposes.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  3886.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  to  increase  a  pollu- 
tion   control    financing   program    for    small 
business.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  I  for  himself  and 
Mr.  CHI1.E5) : 
S.  3687.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers  and 
domestic  producers  of  shrimp  by  requirmg 
that  Imported  shrimp  and  food  products 
made  in  whole  or  In  part  of  imported  shrimp 
bear  marking  showing  the  country  of  origin 
of  such  Imported  shrimp.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

ByMr.  DOMINICK: 
S-  3888.  A  bill  to  clarify  aulhonzatlon  for 
the  approval  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Ablation  Agency  of  the  exchange  of 
a  portion  of  real  property  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  Grand  Junction.  Colo.,  lor  airport 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  McCLURE: 
S.  3889.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  2  of  title 
16.  United  States  Code  (relating  to  national 
forests) .  to  provide  a  share  of  timber  receipts 
to  States  for  school  and  roads.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFP  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Habtks  t  : 
S.  3890  A  blU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Ck>de.  to  provide  hospital  and  medical 
ctuv  to  certain  members  of  the  armed  forces 
of  nations  allied  or  associated  with  the 
United  States  in  World  War  I  or  World  War 
II.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  3891.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Fisheries  Man- 
power Development  Program  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  Jointly  by  unanimous 
consent  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  3884.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram of  wage  supplements  for  handi- 
capped Individuals.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  WelXare. 
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INCOMe    INCENTIVS    POR    HANDICAPPED    PEESONS 
IN    SHE2.T£aCD    WOEK    SfTUATTONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  an  amendment  to  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973.  the  purpose  of 
which  will  be  to  provide  wage  supple- 
ments to  handicapped  individuals  work- 
ing In  sheltered  workshops  or  work  ac- 
tivity centers.  This  long-needed  measure 
will  provide  the  handicapped  worker  with 
a  means  of  achieving  a  significant  meas- 
ure of  independence  and  dignity.  At  the 
same  time,  the  wage  supplement  would 
act  as  an  Incentive  for  self-Improve- 
ment. 

For  a  long  time  our  country  has  done 
little  to  aid  the  handicapped  to  achieve 
that  measure  of  self -fulfillment  of  which 
they  ore  capable.  There  has  been  a  hid- 
den, or  sometimes  overt,  assumption  that 
the  handicapped  worker  Is  a  total  In- 
vaUd,  that  he  cannot  help  himself,  or 
even  that  he  must  be  protected  from  so- 
ciety and  society  must  be  protected  from 
him. 

This  is  a  costly  conception,  both  In 
terms  of  the  human  toll  it  takes  of  the 
handicapped  and  their  families,  and  In 
terms  cf  the  financial  burdens  which  it 
unnecessarily  imposes  on  society. 

The  human  dimension  is  paramount. 
One  of  the  great  political  principles  of 
our  national  life  is  that  every  person 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
whatever  degree  of  self-reliance  and  self- 
fulfillment  he  is  capable  of.  This  is  ob- 
vious in  the  negative  sense— in  the  sense 
that  the  Government  must  not  Interfere 
with  the  rights  of  its  citizens.  But  it 
should  be  equally  clear  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  positive  obligation  to  a.«lst 
those  with  a  handicap — whether  It  be 
cultural,  mental,  or  physical. 

This  principle  has  recently  been  rec- 
ognized in  a  number  of  court  decisions 
around  the  country  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  education  for  the  handicap- 
ped. The  courts  have  held  repeatedly 
over  the  last  2  years  that  the  States  have 
the  responsibility  of  providing  special- 
ized education  for  the  handicapped  which 
meets  their  needs  to  the  same  degree 
that  the  ordinary  processes  of  education 
meet  the  needs  of  those  children  who  do 
not  suffer  from  any  handicap.  They  have 
declared  that  the  meaning  of  equal  edu- 
caUon  is  not  that  everyone  Is  offered  the 
same  thing,  but  that  everyone  has  the 
same  relative  opportunity  to  learn  in  an 
enrironment  which  will  enable  him  to 
learn  most  effectively. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  the 
urgency  of  making  equal  education  for 
the  handicapped  a  reality  by  passing  the 
amendment  to  the  education  bill  (HR 
69  ■.  sponsored  by  Senator  Mathias  and 
myself,  which  provides  over  $600  million 
for  educational  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped. And  the  Congress  U  carrying 
that  work  further  with  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  program  of  educational 
aid  for  the  handicapped  in  a  bill  (S  8> 
presently  being  considered  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

Congress  is  also  beginning  to  recognize 
the  need  to  InstitutlonalUe  the  prin- 
ciples, procedures,  and  programs  through 
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which  the  rights  of  the  handicapped  are 
to  be  defended.  A  "bill  of  rights"  for  the 
handicapped  iS.  3378i  is  also  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee. 

The  other  cost  of  failing  to  recognize 
the  rights  and  opportunities  for  the 
handicapped  is  a  social  and  financial 
cost.  It  can  cost  between  $30  and  S50  a 
day  to  care  for  the  handicapped  in  an  In- 
stitutionalized setting.  That  is  a  cost  of 
over  $15,000  a  year,  for  the  full  life  of  the 
person  who  Is  Institutionalized.  Most 
often,  there  Is  no  need  for  such  institu- 
tionalization. The  handicapped  person 
can  usually  achieve  soine  degree  of  self- 
reliance. 

In  some  cases  he  can  become  fully  self- 
reliant,  and  serve  as  a  fully  productive 
member  of  society.  It  Is  certainly  better 
to  provide  a  small  stipend  on  a  program 
which  enables  a  handicapped  person  to 
become  fully  self-reliant,  or  to  provide 
a  modest  stipend  on  a  permanent  basis 
to  a  person  who  is  thereby  able  to  become 
partially  Independent  and  to  be  produc- 
tive In  at  least  a  limited  way,  than  It  Is 
to  foot  the  bill  for  perm-ment.  high  cost 
incapacity  and  institutionalization.  This 
of  course.  Is  the  whole  idea  behind  shel- 
tered workshops  and  work  activity  cen- 
ters. 

Sheltered  workshops  and  work  activ- 
ity centers  provide  a  productive  work  en- 
vironment for  the  handicapped  person 
who  Is  not  able  on  a  regular  and  con- 
tinuing basis,  because  of  his  handicap. 
to  meet  the  demands  of  employment  at 
which  he  could  earn  the  minimum  wage 
But  there  are  considerable  problems  In 
the  present  operations  of  such  work- 
shops, and  it  Is  quite  often  impossible  for 
the  handicapped  worker  in  a  workshop 
to  support  lilmself . 

What  my  proposal  provides  for  is  a 
series  of  pilot  programs  to  study  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  system  of  wage  supple- 
ments which  simultaneously  provide  an 
incentive  to  the  worker  to  increase  his 
productivity— if  feasible,  to  a  level  which 
would  enable  him  to  leave  the  work- 
shop—and a  means  to  become  self- 
su.stalnlng. 

We  need  to  examine  the  feasibility  and 
effectiveness  of  such  a  program  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  pres- 
ently beginning  a  study  of  such  a  pro- 
gram which  they  plan  to  complete  in  2 
years.  But  this  study  is  going  to  have  to 
be  theoretical  unless  we  provide  some 
demonstration  projects  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  examine.  I  think  we  need  to  see 
how  these  programs  operate  m  the  flesh 
Specifically,  this  measure  would  spec- 
ify the  following  mechanisms  for  wage 
supplements : 

Every  handicapped  worker  In  a  shel- 
tered workshop  would  be  provided  with  a 
wage  supplement  of  $1  per  hour  In  ad- 
dition to  his  wage,  up  to  and  Including 
the  point  where  his  wage  reaches  70  per- 
cent of  the  minimum  wage.  For  wages 
above  that  point,  the  wage  supplement 
will  be  reduced  7  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional lO-cent  Incremect  in  wages,  with 
the  entire  wage  supplemtnts  to  be  elimi- 


nated for  any  wage  In  excess  of  140  per- 
cent of  the  minimum  wage. 

The  wage  supplement  Is  to  be  provided 
separately  from  payment  for  work  pro- 
duced, so  that  It  will  be  clear  that  the 
supplement  Is  not  part  of  the  wage.  And 
wages  are  to  be  paid  on  a  basis  equivalent 
to  what  a  nonhandlcapped  worker  would 
be  paid  for  producing  the  same  volume 
of  work  per  hour. 

The  payment  of  a  wage  supplement  Is 
not  to  affect  the  payment  of  social  secu- 
rity or  retirement  benefits. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  formula 
Is  that  there  is  no  sudden  cutoff  point 
for  the  wage  supplement,  so  that  there 
is  continuous  incentive  for  the  handi- 
capped worker  to  increase  his  produc- 
tivity, and  this  incentive  may  well  en- 
courage him  to  achieve  a  level  of  pro- 
ductivity where  he  no  longer  requires 
the  support  of  a  sheltered  workshop. 

One  further  provision  of  tWs  legisla- 
tion Is  that  the  activities  of  the  work- 
shops themselves  are  monitored,  and  the 
workshops  are  encouraged  to  make  a 
positive  contribution  to  the  self-im- 
provement of  the  handicapped  workers. 

Becau.se  we  live  In  a  culture  which  Is 
oriented  to  the  nonhandlcapped.  it  Is 
necessarj'  to  provide  certain  special  serv- 
ices to  meet  the  needs  of  handicapped 
workers  to  enable  them  to  earn  a  living 
wage  and  to  lead  a  meaningful  life.  This 
proposal  is  aimed  at  assisting  handi- 
capped workers  who  are  already  em- 
Ployed  and  who  need  a  further  supple- 
ment to  meet  the  economic  needs  of  dally 
living. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  he  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  3884 

Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representntives  of  the  I/nlfcd  Stateg  of 
America  in  Congress  assemijled.  That  tlilB 
Act  may  be  cited  as  ttie  "Wage  Supplements 
lor  Handicapped  Individuals  Act". 

Sec  2.  Title  IV  or  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  followtng  new  section: 

"wage    STTPPLEMTNTS    fob    HANDICAPPED 
INDIVIDUALS 

"Sec.  408.  (a  I  In  order  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  the  payment  of  wage  supple- 
ments to  handicapped  lndlvldu.ils  and 
severely  handicapped  Individuals  who  are 
employed  on  a  long-term  bafils  In  rehabUlta- 
t!on  faculties  which  are  sheltered  work- 
shops or  work  activity  centers,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $2,200,000.  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975.  »4.- 
800.000,  for  the  ftscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976  and  19,600.000,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1977. 

"(bMl)  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to 
conduct  demonstration  projects  either 
directly  or  by  way  of  grant,  contract,  or 
other  arrangement  with  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations  under 
which  wage  supplements  are  paid  to  handi- 
capped Individuals  or  severely  handicapped 
Individuals  who  areemloyed  In  rehabilitation 
faculties  which  are  sheltered  worisshops  or 
work  activity  centers  In  accordan.:e  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section  ao  as 
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to  determine  the  feasibility  of  the  payment 
of  wage  supplements  for  such  Individuals  on 
a  uatijnwlde  basU  and  so  as  to  assure  that 
such  payments  are  made  In  each  region 
throughout  the  United  States. 

•■(c)  No  wage  supplement  payment  may 
be  made  under  thl3  section  unless  an  applica- 
tion Is  made  by  the  appropriate  public  or 
private  nonprofit  ugency  or  organization. 
Each  such  application  shall  coat&ln  provi- 
sions to  assure — 

"(1)  that  the  rehabilitation  facility  In 
which  the  handicapped  or  severely  handi- 
capped Individual  is  employed  is  a  sheltered 
workshop  or  work  activity  center  or  other 
similar  facility  which  Is  eligible  for  obtain- 
ing certification  for  handicapped  Individuals 
under  section  14(d)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938; 

"i2t  Chat  the  w^e  supplement  payable  to 
any  qualified  handicapped  worlcer  be  set  aside 
and  not  Included  as  a  part  ot  the  income 
of  the  handicapped  worker  earned  under 
provisions  of  section  14  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act: 

"iS)  that  when  the  earned  Income  of  the 
handicapped  worker  is  70  percent  or  less 
of  t.-e  hourly  minimum  wage,  he  shall  re- 
ceive a  wage  supplement  of  $1.00  per  hour, 
and  that  for  each  additional  ten  cents  per 
hour  ol  earned  Income,  seven  cents  per  hour 
shall  be  subtracted  from  the  handicapped 
worker's  wage  supplement,  the  wage  supple- 
ment to  b2  eliminated  entirely  when  the 
earned  income  is  in  excess  of  140  percent  of 
the  minimum  wage: 

"1 4)  that  wage  supplement  payments  will 
be  determined  over  a  sir'-month  period  of 
sustained  work  effort  in  a  rehab  11  itat lor,  fa- 
cility meeting  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph tl>  under  which  the  handicapped  In- 
dividual or  severely  handicapped  Individual 
has  engaged  In  a  work  program  of  at  least 
thtrry  hours  during  each  week,  except  that 
the  payment  of  any  wage  supplement  may  be 
made  on  an  estimated  basis,  on  a  weekly  or 
monthly  basis  pursuant  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  applicant  and  the  Secretary; 

"(5)  that  each  wage  supplement  payment 
to  a  handicapped  individual  or  severely  hand- 
icapped Individual  will  be  made  separately 
from  payment  of  the  earned  wages  to  that 
individual;  and 

"<6)  that  each  applicant  shall  maintain 
such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  pro- 
cedures as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  Insure  the  proper  disbursement  of 
wage  supplements  payable  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  shall  make  such  reasonable  reports 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  section  and  shall  keep 
such  records  and  afford  such  access  thereto 
as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 
reports. 

"(dt  No  handicapped  individual  or  severely 
handicapped  individual  shall  be  eligible  for 
a  wage  supplement  payment  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  such  individual — 

■(11  is  employed  In  a  rehabilitation  facility 
which  is  a  sheltered  workshop  or  a  work 
activity  center  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (I)  of  the  preceding  subsec- 
tion: 

"(2)  has  attained  sixteen  years  of  age; 

"(3)  has  an  earning  capacity  which  Is  suf- 
ficiently impaired  that  such  an  individual  Is 
unable  to  obtain  and  hold  employment  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  at  the  minimum  wage 
applicable  under  section  6  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  without  regard  to  any 
exclusion  in  that  Act;  and  la  not  otherwise 
engaged  in  a  training  or  evaluation  program 
under  this  Act,  pursuant  to  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  which  Involves 
either  activities  or  such  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  time  of  the  individual  as  to  be 


Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(ei  In  order  to  assist  public  agencies  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations  which  are 
emplo3ilng  handicapped  Individuals  and 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  authorized  by  this 
section,  the  Secretary  la  authorized  to  make 
a  grant  to  each  such  participating  agency  or 
organization  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  all  wage  supplement  pay- 
ments In  that  fiscal  year  made  to  individuals 
of  tbat  agency  or  organization.  For  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1976,  and  June  30, 
1977.  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  any  such  agency  or  orga- 
nization to  make  an  increased  payment  un- 
der this  section  based  upon  the  success 
which  such  agency  or  organization  has  in 
reducii^  reliance  by  handicapped  indi- 
viduals and  severely  handicapped  individuals 
upon  wage  supplements  by  an  tncreased  reli- 
ance upon  earned  wages  by  such  indlvlduals- 

"(f)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized.  Jointly 
by  regulation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to 
provide  further  requirements  for  the  certifi- 
cation of  a  rehabilitation  facility  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (I)  of  subsection  <b)  of  this 
section.  Any  such  regulations  may  contain 
provisions  requiring — 

"(11  that  each  such  facility  shall  pay  to 
individuals  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
section  wages  at  a  rate  equal  to  wages  paid 
to  nonhandlcapped  workers  in  industry  in 
the  vicinity  for  essentially  the  same  type, 
quality,  and  qnantlty  of  work  performed. 
except  as  prescribed  under  paragraphs  (2> 
and  (3)  of  section  14(d)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938; 

"(2»  that  each  such  facility  will  not  com- 
pete unfairly  in  obtaining  work  or  In  the 
sale  of  products  or  tiie  furnishing  of  6er\iceE; 
and 

'•(3>  such  other  reasonable  requirements 
for  the  maximum  efficient  operation  of  any 
such  facility  as  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  require. 

"(g>  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  payment  cf  a  wage  supplement 
to  a  handicapped  individual  or  a  severely 
handicapped  individual  under  this  section 
shall  not  affect  the  eligibility  of  any  sucli 
individual  to  receive  payments  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  any  other  similar  re- 
tirement or  public  assistance  payments. 

"(hi  Not  later  than  April  1,  1977,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  on  programs 
authorized  by  this  section  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  additional  legis- 
lation as  he  determines  desirable." 

Sec.  3.  The  table  of  contents  of  title  IV 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item : 

"Sec.  408.  Wage     supplements     for    handi- 
capped individuals.". 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  3886.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  to  In- 
crease a  pollution  control  financing  pro- 
gram for  small  business.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 
A     poLLmoN-comaoL    nwANcrNo    frocrau 

FOR  SHALL  BUSlNKSSES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  a  ris- 
ing number  of  small  businesses  are  being 
forced  to  shut  down  because  of  their  in- 
ability to  obtain  long-term  financing  at 
reasonable  cost  to  purchase  pollution- 
abatement  equipment.  Large  businesses, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  increas- 


ingly satisfying  such  financing  require- 
ments through  the  issuance  in  their  be- 
half of  tax-exempt  pollution  control  rev- 
enue bonds  by  State  or  local  agencies  I 
am  introducing  today  legislation  that 
will  open  the  same  revenue-bond  alter- 
native to  small  businesses  by  means  of  a 
self-supporting  lease  guarantee  program 
administered  hy  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. With  this  lease  guarantee 
backup,  small  businesses  would  be  able 
to  tap  the  tax-exempt  bond  market  on 
a  reasonable  parity  with  larger  firms. 

American  industry  in  the  next  5  to  10 
years  will  spend  well  in  excess  of  $30 
billion  on  pollution  control  equipment 
and  systems  to  meet  existing  Federal  leg- 
islation. Recognizing  that  capital  out- 
lays of  this  magnitude  have  a  negative 
Impact  on  individual  companies,  indus- 
try and  the  economy  as  a  whole,  the 
Treasury  specifically  amended  its  regu- 
lations on  the  permissible  size  of  indus- 
trial-revenue bond  issues  to  allow  for  the 
unlimited  issuance  of  tax-exempt  indus- 
trial revenue  bonds  to  finance  pollution- 
abatement  facilities.  The  majority  of 
States  have  followed  with  special  legis- 
lation to  implement  this  type  of  financ- 
ing. 

Under  the  program,  a  State  or  local 
pollution  control  authority  issues  tax- 
exempt  pollution  control  revenue  bonds 
in  behalf  of  a  private  corporation.  The 
facilities  financed  from  bond  proceeds 
are  then  leased  to  the  corporation,  whose 
lease  payments  to  the  authority  provide 
the  funds  to  meet  principal  and  inter- 
est on  the  bonds.  In  1973.  $1.8  billion  in 
revenue  bonds  were  Issued  by  State  and 
local  authorities  to  finance  pollution 
abatement  projects.  The  Dally  Bond 
Buyer  reveals  not  a  single  small  business 
has  been  the  beneficiary  of  these  financ- 
ings. 

Pollution  control  bond  financing  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  accelerating  com- 
pliance with  enviroiunental  standards  by 
Industry.  In  addition,  it  has  been  a  deci- 
sive factor  in  enabling  many  corporations 
to  continue  operations  of  maiginal  facili- 
ties in  critical  areas  of  employment  and 
to  maintain  production  of  vital  goods 
and  materials.  Since  pollution  control 
revenue  bonds  are  secured  solely  by  the 
lease  pa>Tnents  between  the  public  au- 
thority and  the  private  corporation, 
bondholders  look  to  the  corporation  as 
the  ultimate  security  for  the  bonds.  The 
bonds  of  large  businesses  have  found 
broad  acceptance  among  institutional 
Investors  because  of  their  national  recog- 
nition and  established  creditworthiness, 
as  evidenced  by  credit  ratings  from 
Moody's  and  Standard  &  Poor.  Moreover, 
the  liquidity  of  these  bonds  afforded  by 
the  lar^e  size  of  the  issues  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Issuer's  name  by  dealers 
enhance  the  attractiveness  of  these 
bonds  to  institutional  investors. 

Small  businesses,  on  the  other  hand, 
lacking  tiiese  advantages,  have  been  ef- 
fectively eliminated  from  the  long-term 
tax-exempt  bond  market.  There  is  no 
Institutional  investor  support  for  small, 
unrated  issues  of  local  corporations,  nor 
sufficient  investment  banking  interest  to 
develop  business  and  arrange  the 
financing. 
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Accordingly,  small  businesses  have 
been  forced  to  borrow  at  highier  rates  for 
shorter  time  periods,  seriously  impacting 
upon  their  cash  flow.  Overall  costs  to 
small  businesses  are  additionally  in- 
creased because  the  pollution  control  ex- 
penditures are  higher  per  unit  of  output 
than  for  large  businesses  which  benefit 
from  economies  of  scale.  Equally  impor- 
tant is  the  typical  lacli  among  small 
businesses  of  highly  speciahzed  environ- 
mental management  and  engineering 
skills  which  might  otherwise  aid  in  the 
planning  and  sizing  of  pollution-abate- 
ment projects. 

The  resulting  economic  gap  between 
large  and  small  businesses  could  cause  a 
further  deterioration  in  the  position  of 
small  businesses  in  the  Nation's  indus- 
trial structure.  Given  the  position  of 
small  businesses  as  a  major  source  of  in- 
dustrial employment  and  a  principal 
supplier  of  raw  materials  for  processed 
goods,  their  prospective  shutdown  would 
impact  on  a  substantial  segment  of  the 
VS.  economy  and  workforce.  The  extent 
of  this  potential  Impact  is  illustrated  by 
California  where  72  percent  of  the 
State's  workforce  is  employed  by  the 
small  business  sector  and  20.000  firms  in 
that  sector  have  been  ordered  to  meet 
State  pollution  abatement  standards. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  Indus- 
tries in  which  small  businesses  will  most 
seriously  be  affected  by  environmental 
regulations : 

List  or  Inopbttiits  Most  Ajtectzd  bt 
Envisonmehtal  RecrLATIONS 
1.  Grey  Iron  Foundries. 
2  Meul  Plating. 
3.  Feed  Low. 
4-  Food  and  Agricultural  Processing. 

5,  Stone,  Clay,  and  Glass. 

6,  Secondary  Metal  Processing. 

7,  Paper  and  Pulp. 

8  Mining. 

9  Asphalt  Production. 
10,  Leather  Tannlng, 

II  Chemical  and  Petroleum  Processing. 

12.  TeitUes. 

13.  Transportation. 

The  responsibility  for  implementing  a 
\-iable  pollution-financing  program  for 
small  businesses  rests  in  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  as  indicated  by  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972.  The  SBA  reviewed 
for  more  than  1  year  the  needs  of  small 
businesses  in  the  context  of  existing  pro- 
grams and  the  time  pressures  associated 
with  meeting  EPA  standards.  It  was  con- 
cluded that  a  new  financing  alternative 
W3.<i  required  which  would  Insure: 

First,  Ready  availability  of  fimds. 

Second,  Maximum  twrrowlng  costs. 

Third.  Maximum  repayment  terms 
consistent  with  the  economic  life  of  the 
purchased  facilities  or  equipment. 

Fourth,  Minlmtmi  leadtlme  to  activate 
the  new  program- 
Fifth.  Maximum  participation  by  the 
private  sector. 

Sixth.  Minimum  outlay  of  Federal 
funds  for  program  support  and  use  of 
Federal  personnel. 

Seventh.  Establishment  of  a  self-sup- 
porting program  with  minimum  loss 
risk. 

This  proposed  legislation  meets  these 
criteria,   and  provides  small  businesses 
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with  equal  access  to  the  low  cost,  long  o/  America  in  Congress  aasembUd,  That  s 
term  financing  now  available  to  big  busi-  ■  —  -  ■  - 
ness.  This  legislation,  in  brief,  calls  for 
grouping  the  financial  requirements  of 
a  number  of  small  businesses  within  a 
given  State  into  individual  bond  issues 
which  would  be  sold  by  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  authority.  The  bond  pro- 
ceeds would  be  used  to  construct  the  fa- 
cilities needed  by  the  firms  and  leased 
bacit  to  them.  The  lease  payments  would 
provide  the  funds  to  meet  bond  princi- 
pal and  interest.  The  SBA.  under  author- 
ity of  this  legislation,  would  insure  the 
individual  lease  payments  for  a  fee  ade- 
quate to  cover  operating  costs  and  pro- 
jected losses. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  would 
uniquely  enable  small  businesses  to  ob- 
tain adequate  funds  for  their  needs  at 
reasonable  rates  and  terms  because  of; 
First,  the  established  institutional  mar- 
ket for  industrial  revenue  bonds:  second, 
the  investment-grade  quality  which  the 

SBA  lease  guarantee  program  provides; 

third,  the  tax-exempt  status  of  the  bond 

offerings;    fourth,   sufficient   repayment 

period,  by  reason  of  the  longer  term  bond 

schedule,  and  fifth  the  obligatory  virtue 

of  almost  immediate  operability.   con- 
sidering the  existence  of  enabling  legisla- 
tion in  most  States. 
The    program    benefits    additionally 

from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  complex 

infrastructure  already  in  place  for  this 

type  of  financing  which  would  assure  the 

Federal  Government  of  proper  utilization 

of  funds  and  careful  financial  review. 

Moreover,  there  would  be  an  absolute 


tlon  403  ol  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  ol  195S  13  amended — 

( 1 )  In  the  first  sentence  thereof  by  strik- 
ing cut  "and  part  B  of  this  title"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$10,000,000"  and  In- 
serting   In    lieu    thereof    "$25,000,000":    and 

|3|  by  striking  out  "programs'  each  time 
It  appears  tlureln  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "program". 

Sec,  2,  Title  IV  of  the  SnuUl  Bimneas  In- 
vestment Act  of  1968  la  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

Sec  404.  (a)  For  piurpoees  of  this  sec. 
tlon.  the  term — 

"(1)  'poUutlon  control  faculties'  meanj 
such  property  (both  real  and  personal)  aa 
the  Administration  In  Its  discretion  deter- 
mines la  likely  to  help  reduce,  abate  or  con- 
trol air  or  water  pollution  or  contamination 
by  removing,  altering,  disposing,  or  storing 
pollutants,  contaminants,  wastes,  or  heat. 
and  such  property  (both  real  and  personal/ 
as  the  Administration  determines  will  be 
used  for  the  collectloD.  storage,  treatment, 
utuization,  procesalng,  or  final  disposal  of 
solid  waste. 

"(2)  'qualified  contract'  means  a  lease, 
sublease,  loan  agreement,  installment  sales 
contract,  or  similar  Instrument,  entered  Into 
between  a  smaU  business  concern  and  any 
person. 

"Ibi  Whenever  the  Administration  deter- 
mines that  small  business  concerns  are  or 
are  likely  to  be  at  an  operational  or  financing 
disadvantage  with  other  business  concemi 
with  respect  to  the  planning,  design,  or  In- 
stallation of  pollution  control  facilities,  or 
the  obtaining  of  private  financing  therefor 
(Including  financing  by  means  of  revenue 
bonds  Issued  by  States,  political  subdivisions 
thereof,  or  other  public  bodies).  It  may  guar- 
antee, upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the    Administration    may    prescribe,    either 
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minimum  outlay  of  Federal  funds  to  sup-     directly  or  m  cooperation  with  a  aualllied 


port  the  program  owing  to  its  self-sup- 
porting nature,  coupled  with  only  a 
modest  manpower  requirement  to  over- 
see the  financing  which  would  largely 
be  done  at  the  State,  local,  and  private 
levels.  This  proposed  financing  program 
offers  still  other  advanWgcs  to  small 
businesses.  By  grouping  the  small  busi- 
nesses, it  will  be  possible  to  provide  them 
with  significant  savings  in  engineering 
design  and  environmental  management 
costs.  In  addition,  it  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity tor  small  businesses  in  the  same 
pollution  basin  area  to  finance  a  common 
treatment  facility  on  a  joint  basis 


surety  company  or  other  qualified  company 
through  a  participation  agreement  with  such 
company,  the  paj-ment  of  rentals  or  other 
amounts  due  under  qualified  contracts,  and 
any  such  guarantee  shall  be  tor  the  full 
amount  of  the  payments  due  under  such 
qualified  contract.  Any  guarantee  made  by 
the  Administration  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  a  fuU  faith  and  credit  obligation 
of  the  United  SUtes, 

"(cl  The  Administration  shall  fix  a  uni- 
form fee  which  it  deems  reasonable  and 
necessary  for  any  guarantee  Issued  under  this 
section,  to  be  payable  at  such  time  and  un- 
der such  conditions  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Administration.  Such  fee  shall  be 
subject  to  periodic  review  In  order  that  the 


The  SBA-guaranteed  tax-exempt  bond     '""*''  '»*  *»*  espenence  under  the  pro- 
program  for  small  businesses  is  clearly     """  '"     '  *"  '^"  ""*  '' 

the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  method 
of  accommodating  their  pollution- 
control  financing  needs.  Creditworthi- 
ness, and  a  prime  investment  rating, 
would  be  assured.  Rates,  accordingly, 
would  be  low.  Issue  size,  for  liquidity  pur- 
poses, would  be  large.  Equity.  In  terms  of 
major  corporations,  would  be  restored. 
And  with  the  promise  of  a  receptive  In- 
stitutional market  for  the  bonds,  the 
necessary  incentive  to  investment  bank- 
ers to  assemble  such  Issues  would  beTully 
and  effectively  provided. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

S    3888 

Be  it  enacted  by   the  Senate  and  House 


gram  shows  to  be  Justified  wlU  be  placed 
Into  effect.  The  Administration  may  also  fix 
such  uniform  fees  for  the  processing  of  ap. 
plications  for  guarantees  under  this  section 
as  it  determines  are  reasonable  and  necessary 
to  pay  administrative  expenses  Incurred  In 
connection  therewith  The  AdralnLstration 
may  require  that  an  amount,  not  to  exceed 
one-fourth  of  the  average  annual  payments 
for  which  a  guarantee  la  Issued  under  this 
section,  be  placed  In  escrow  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  aa  the  Administration  may 
prescribe. 

"(dl  Any  guarantee  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  assigned  with  the  permission  of 
the  Administration  by  the  person  to  whom 
the  payments  under  qualified  contracts  are 
due. 

"(e)  Section  402  shall  apply  to  the  admin- 
istration of  this  section." 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  blmselt 
and  Mr.  Chiles)  ; 
S.  3887.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers 
and  domestic  producers  of  shrimp  by  re- 


01    Representatives    o/    the    vnited    States    quiring  that  Imported  shrimp  and  food 


products  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  im- 
ported shrimp  bear  marking  showing 
the  country  of  origin  of  such  imported 
shrimp.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  Senator  Chiles.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  to  close  a  loophole  in 
our  import  laws  which  has  deprived  the 
American  consumer  of  essentied  market- 
place information  and,  at  the  same  time, 
struck  a  devastating  blow  against  our 
domestic  .'ihrimp  industry. 

Each  year.  mllUons  of  pounds  of  shrimp 
are  imported  into  the  United  States.  For 
example,  in  the  first  5  months  of  1974. 
some  96,9  million  pounds  entered  from 
15  major  exporting  countries.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  nearly  30  percent 
from  import  levels  during  the  same 
months  of  1973. 

SurprisingU'.  there  is  no  requirement 
of  existing  law  that  shrimp  caught  and 
proces.'ied  abroad  be  so  labelled  when  they 
are  .sold  to  American  consumers.  Con- 
sumer Reports,  in  its  March  1974  issue, 
tested  frozen  shrimp;  but  the  magazine 
was  unable  to  reach  any  firm  conclu- 
sions about  the  relative  quality  of  im- 
ported and  domestically  produced  shrimp 
because  labelling  did  not  reliably  state 
the  country  of  origin. 

Mr.  President,  American  consumers 
need  to  know,  and  have  a  right  to  know, 
the  country  of  origin  of  a  food  product 
as  vulnerable  as  shrimp. 

"Once  the  delicate  shrimp  are  swept 
out  of  the  sea."  Consumer  Reports 
observes,  "they  are  prey  to  mishandling," 
At  ever>'  leg  of  the  shrimp's  long 
Journey  to  the  supermarket  or  restaurant 
table,  there  are  risks  of  deterioration  and 
contamination. 

Obviously.  Mr.  President,  American 
processing  plants  are  subject  to  Inspec- 
tion by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. Foreign  plants  are  not.  The  Amer- 
ican consumer  is  entitled  to  know  what 
he  is  buying,  and  to  opt  for  American 
health  standards. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  the  con- 
sumer is  entitled  to  show  ills  support  for 
our  domestic  shrimp  Industry  by  insist- 
ing upon  .Vnerican  shrimp.  I  know  the 
good  people  of  my  own  State  of  Louisiana 
would  rally  to  the  support  ol  the  Loui- 
siana shrimp  Industry  if  they  were  given 
a  fair  and  open  chance  to  do  so. 

Indeed,  the  absence  of  adequate  label- 
ing makes  it  impossible  tor  officials  of 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Defense  to  determine  whether  they  are 
complying  with  other  provisions  of  law 
which  require  the  Government  to  pior- 
chase  American  food  products. 

This  situation  cannot  be  permitted  to 
continue. 

You  may  ask;  How  can  it  possibly  be 
that  shrimp  are  imported  into  the  United 
States  and  sold  without  proper  country 
of  origin  labeling?  Under  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  all  products  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  must  be  labeled  as  to 
country  of  origin  until  such  products- 
reach  "an  ultimate  purchaser  in  the 
United  States." 

The  answer.  Mr.  President,  Is  simple: 
The  Bureau  of  Customs  has  engrafted 
onto  the  Tariff  Act  an  exception  to  the 


general  requirement  of  labeling  to  the 
ultimate  purchaser.  The  Bureau  has  said 
that  anyone  who  effects  a  "substantial 
transformation"  of  an  imported  product 
is  himself  an  ultimate  purchaser.  Coun- 
try of  origin  labeling  stops  with  a  per- 
son who  effects  a  substantial  transfor- 
mation. 

In  the  case  of  shrimp,  this  has  meant 
that  anyone  who  processes  imported 
shrimp  is  usually  the  first  but  also  the 
last  person  to  know  that  he  is  dealing 
with  imported  merchandise.  This  applies 
not  only  to  shrimp  food  products,  like 
TV  dinners;  but  as  well  to  processors 
who  simply  thaw,  bread,  and  repackage 
frozen  shrimp.  Amazlnely.  as  a  result  of 
the  so-called  "  J-list,"  there  does  not  even 
seem  to  be  a  labelling  requirement  for 
"processors"  who  simply  import  bulk 
frozen  shrimp  and  repackage  them  with- 
out cooking  or  preparation  of  any  kind. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  put  an  end  to  this  practice. 
It  would  declare,  in  no  imcertain  terms, 
that  shrimp  must  be  labelled  by  country 
of  origin  until  they  reach  the  ultimate 
purchaser — defined  to  mean  only  a  per- 
son who  obtains  shrimp  or  shrimp  prod- 
ucts with  no  intent  to  sell  or  exchange 
them. 

My  bill  would,  in  effect,  overrule  the 
J-list  and  the  "substantial  transforma- 
tion'" doctrine  as  it  is  now  applied  to  im- 
ported shrimp. 

I  might  also  add.  Mr.  President,  that 
my  bill  would  require  Imported  shrimp 
to  be  so  labelled  when  they  are  sold  In 
restaurants.  Of  course,  the  bill  permits 
labelling  in  this  instance  by  means  of  a 
menu  designation  or  bill  of  fare.  Since 
more  than  hall  of  all  shrimp  in  this 
country  are  consumed  away  from  home, 
in  the  restaurant,  it  is  essential  that  full 
disclosure  be  extended  to  this  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  nothing  In  this 
legislation  which  is  unduly  burdensome 
to  the  processors  and  distributors  and 
restauranteurs  of  this  country.  But  I  re- 
alize that  this  legislation  will  require 
some  adjustments  of  labelling  and  pack- 
aging, and  In  the  case  of  the  restaurants, 
some  reprinting  or  remarking  of  existing 
menus. 

Consequently,  the  bill  does  not  be- 
come effective  until  120  days  after  its 
enactment. 

There  is  one  additional  feature  of  the 
bill  that  deserves  specific  mention.  Be- 
cause the  bill  requires  labeling  of  Im- 
ported shrimp  long  after  they  are  re- 
leased from  customs.  It  might  well  be 
asked  whether  the  Bureau  of  Customs  Is 
competent  to  enforce  labeling  require- 
ments In  the  supermarkets  and  restau- 
rants of  this  Nation,  For  this  reason,  the 
bill  specifically  requires  customs  offi- 
cials— to  ensure  that  the  shrimp  will  be 
adequately  marked  from  importation  to 
the  ultimate  purchaser  before  releasing 
the  shrimp  from  customs  custody  and — 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  If  such  agreements  are 
necessary  to  enforce  the  requirements 
of  the  bill. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  would  em- 
phasize sigain  the  severe  plight  of  the 
shrimp  fishermen  to  this  country.  While 
costs  for  dlesel  fuel,  netting,  labor  and 
other  essential  Inputs  have  risen  rapidly 


the  shrimp  fisherman  Is  getting  dock- 
side  prices  for  smaller  shrimp  that  are 
less  than  half  of  1973  price  levels.  Many 
fishermen  are  in  Imminent  danger  of 
losing  their  boats  because  they  catmot 
pay  off  their  boat  loans  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  below-cost  sales  of  shrimp.  Tline 
and  time  agato.  these  proud  people  have 
asked  me  why  the  staggering  imports  of 
shrimp  into  this  country  are  not  at  least 
labeled  so  the  consumer  can  exercise 
an  intelligent  choice. 


By  Mr.  DOMDOCK: 
S.  3888.  A  bill  to  clarify  authorization 
for  the  approval  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  of  the  ex- 
change of  a  portion  of  real  property  con- 
veyed to  the  city  of  Grand  Junction. 
Colo.,  for  airport  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  introduce  today  a  bill 
granting  special  relief  for  the  airport 
serving  Grand  Junction.  Colo.  This  bUl 
Is  needed  to  enable  the  airport  authori- 
ties to  complete  the  acquisition  of  land 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  possible 
expansion  of  the  airport.  A  few  years  ago 
the  airport  authorities  arranged  to  ex- 
change a  part  of  the  land  they  had  ac- 
quired from  the  Federal  Govenunent  for 
a  tract  of  private  land  Due  only  to  a 
technicality  in  the  law  under  which 
Grand  Jimction  acquired  the  Federal 
land,  the  airport  cannot  complete  this 
trade.  When  the  Government  granted  the 
land,  the  law  stipulated  that  if  any  of  the 
land  was  not  used  for  airport  purposes, 
ownership  of  the  "misuiied"  land  would 
revert  to  the  Government.  We  repealed 
this  reverter  provision  in  1970 ;  neverthe- 
less, the  General  Counsel  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  has  ruled  that  it  still  ap- 
plies to  the  Grand  Junction  case. 

Because  of  this  PAA  ruling.  I  am  ask- 
ing that  this  bill  be  passed  to  exempt 
the  Grand  Junction  airport  from  the  re- 
verter provision.  This  bill  does  not.  how- 
ever, release  the  airport  authorities  to 
use  their  federally  granted  land  any  way 
they  wish.  In  place  of  the  old  reverter 
provision.  I  am  asking  that  the  airport 
be  placed  under  the  authority  of  a  law 
which  Instructs  the  Administrator  of  the 
PAA  to  determine  in  individual  cases 
whether  land  granted  for  an  airport  can 
be  used  for  nonalrport  purposes.  In  th<s 
way.  the  FAA  can  insure,  before  releas- 
ing the  Grand  Junction  land  for  ex- 
change, that  It  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  airport  users. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  impor- 
tant location  of  the  Grand  Junction  Air- 
port— it  is  In  the  heart  of  Colorado's  oil 
shale  area  and  is  the  only  alrpoit  be- 
tween Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City  serrtng 
big  commercial  jets — I  would  ask  speedy 
consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3888 

Be  it  enacteS  bt  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  I«  of  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act.  the  Administrator  of  the  FMeral 
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Aviation  Agencjr  Is  authorized,  subject  to 
tlie  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober I,  1949  (SO  App.  use.  1822c).  to  p-ant 
releases  from  any  of  the  terms,  conditions, 
reservations,  and  restrictions  contained  In 
the  deed  of  conveyance  dated  September  14, 
1951.  under  which  the  United  States  con- 
veyed certain  property  to  the  city  of  Grand 
Junction,  Colorado,  for  airport  purposes. 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFP   (for  hlmseU 
and  Mr.  Habtke  > : 

S.  3890.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  hospital  and 
medical  care  to  certain  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  nations  allied  or  as- 
sociated with  the  United  States  in  World 
War  I  or  World  War  n.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legiiilation  to  assure 
Polish  and  Czechoslovakian  war  veterans 
living  In  the  United  States  of  veterans' 
medical  benefits. 

This  proposal  would  provide  hospital, 
domiciliary  care  and  medical  services  by 
the  Veterans'  ."Vdministratian  to  those 
who  served  in  combat  during  World  Wars 
I  or  11  as  members  of  the  Czechoslova- 
kJan  or  Polish  armed  services  as  allies 
of  the  United  States.  They  must  have 
been  American  citizens  for  at  least  10 
years  to  qualify  and  they  must  not  be 
entitled  to  equivalent  care  or  ser\ices 
provided  b.v  a  foreign  government  or 
allv  of  the  United  States. 

We  must  help  these  courageous  free- 
dom fighters.  Unlike  others  who  fought 
with  great  courage  against  the  enemies 
of  the  United  States,  these  veterans  could 
not  return  to  their  homes  because  com- 
munism had  talten  over  in  their  native 
lands.  They  chose  America  as  their  new 
home  and  we  must  not  turn  our  backs 
on  them  when  they  need  medical  care. 

Several  allied  countries,  including 
Canada.  Britain,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  have  already  granted  full  vet- 
erans' privileges  to  the  Polish  veterans 
who  settled  In  their  land.  The  United 
States  has  not  yet  done  so.  despite  the 
fact  that  we  already  provide  medical 
and  hospital  benefits  to  World  War  1 
veterans  of  the  Philippine  Armed  Forces. 

It  Is  estimated  that  35.000  veterans  are 
potentially  eligible  for  benefits  under 
this  bill. 

A  similar  bUl  cosponsored  by  Congress- 
woman  Ell*  Grasso,  passed  the  House 
on  Monday.  I  am  pleased  that  my  bill  is 
cosponsored  by  Senator  'Vance  Habtke. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Veterans  Com- 
mittee. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  3891.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Fisheries 
Manpower  Development  Program  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  Jot  ■  by 
unanimous  consent  to  the  Commi^^e  on 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  STE\'ENS.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation I  introduce  today,  the  "Fisheries 
Manpower  Education  Act  of  1974," 
would  initiate  a  means  for  US.  fisher- 
men, fisheries  technicians,  engineers,  and 
aclentlsts.  now  and  in  the  future,  to  ac- 
quire the  skills  needed  to  harvest  our 
Nation's  share  of  the  world's  food  flsh 
stocks. 

On  February  7.  1973,  this  body  passed 


Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  11.  ex- 
pressing a  national  policy  of  support  of 
the  U.S.  fishing  industry.  The  legislation 
later  passed  the  House.  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  11  cited  some  of  the 
reasons  the  United  States,  which  led  the 
world  in  fish  production  a  few  years  ago. 
now  ranks  sl.Nth  or  seventh  and  must  im- 
port 60  percent  of  our  food  fish  needs 
from  other  nations.  Mentioned  were  such 
factors  as  intensive  foreign  fishing  off 
our  coasts,  rising  operating  costs,  obso- 
lescence of  equipment  and  methods. 

The  validity  of  the  premises  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  11.  and  the  seri- 
ous need  for  increased  support  of  our 
fisheries  industry  have  been  docimiented 
in  Commerce  Committee  hearings  in 
various  coastal  regions  of  the  United 
States  and  here  in  Washington  on 
whether  or  not  our  Nation  should  extend 
its  fisheries  jurisdiction  to  200  miles.  We 
have  repeatedly  heard  in  those  hearings 
that  unrestrained  foreign  fishing  opera- 
tions off  our  shores  will  surely  result  in 
permanent  loss  of  one  species  after  an- 
other unless  effective  conservation-man- 
agement practices  are  imposed  on  foreign 
fishermen,  as  they  already  have  been  on 
our  own. 

We  have  heard  that  much  of  our  fleet 
is  deteriorating  because  the  domesUc 
fLsherman  cannot  see  his  way  clear  to  in- 
vest the  large  sums  of  money  necesary  to 
upgrade  his  equipment  when  the  re- 
source is  swiftly  being  destroyed. 

Most  of  the  facts  arising  from  these 
hearings  are  grim  ones.  Yet,  there  also 
has  been  a  distinct  note  of  promise.  In 
general  the  fishermen  we  have  heard 
are  far  from  defeated.  The  proud  spirit 
which  has  led  the  American  fisherman  to 
the  sea  for  generations  is  alive  and  well. 
He  is  confident  that  if  he  is  allowed  to 
compete  on  equal  terms,  under  equitable 
rules  and  regulations,  with  his  foreign 
adversaries,  he  will  run  them  off  the 
water. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  the  commitment  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  1 1  will  be  honored  by  the 
Congress,  and  that  piece-by-piece  the 
economic  and  regulatory  requirements 
will  be  provided.  The  Fisheries  Man- 
power Education  Act  of  1974  Is  a  very 
Important  one  of  those  pieces.  In  fact,  it 
rightly  should  be  one  of  the  first  con- 
sidered, because  education  takes  time; 
and  skilled  manpower  must  be  available 
on  a  timely  basis  to  keep  pace  with  the 
development  of  the  industry. 

Two  of  the  more  obvious  questions  to 
be  explored  as  this  legislation  is  con- 
sidered are:  First,  can  and  will  the  in- 
dustry employ  additional  trained  people, 
and  second,  can  our  educational  commu- 
nity as  it  exists  today  provide  the  neces- 
sary- training? 

I  first  learned  that  there  is  a  prob- 
lem in  the  fisheries  manpower  field  when 
a  progressive  fisheries  company  in  Alaska 
ventured  into  a  major  expansion  neces- 
sitating the  use  of  much  larger  and  more 
modem  vessels  than  previously  needed.  It 
soon  found  that  the  proven  fisherman- 
skippers  who  had  grown  with  the  com- 
pany had  no  practical  way  of  acquiring 
the  necessary  skills  to  make  the  transi- 
tion into  the  new  vessels.  Skippers  from 
traditional  maritime  sources,  on  the  oth- 
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er  hand,  knew  nothing  of  fishing.  After 
hearing  testimony  from  and  talking  to 
fishermen  from  other  States,  I  find  that 
this  situation  is  widespread.  Statistics 
published  by  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service  show  that  the  number  of 
U.S.  vessels  exceeding  5  net  tons  in- 
creased from  5,562  in  1940,  to  11,496  In 
1950,  to  13.591  in  1970.  despite  the  seri- 
ous deterences  I  have  noted.  Moreover. 
I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  extended 
U.S.  fisheries  jurisdiction  will  be  achieved 
soon  either  through  international  agree- 
.•nent  or  interim  unilateral  action,  and 
that  there  will  be  a  consequent  increase 
in  the  larger,  more  modern  vessels  and 
gear.  Inevitably,  our  fisheries  labor  force, 
reported  by  NMFS  to  include  140,538 
fishermen  and  86.813  processing  and 
wholesaler  workers,  has  now  and  will 
have  a  growing  need  for  upgrade  and 
entry  training. 

In  order  to  learn  what  is  being  done 
now  in  the  field  of  education  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  in  the  fall  of  1973.  conducted 
a  survey  of  education  and  training  re- 
sources in  the  United  States  which  pre- 
pare manpower  for  the  scientific  fishing 
industry.  The  focus  of  the  survey  was  on 
programs  that  directly  produced  trained 
technicians  for  modernized  fishing  fleets. 

Each  chief  State  school  officer  was 
asked  to  Identify  such  institutions  and 
programs  in  the  State  and  to  include 
the  number  of  students  trained  in  1972, 
the  numbers  ciurently  enrolled,  and  the 
occupation  for  which  training  is  pro- 
vided. 

That  initial  survey  tends  to  confirm 
the  view  that  the  output  of  trained  man- 
power in  scientific  fishing  techniques  for 
U.S.  fishing  fleets  Is  grossly  inadequate 
for  current  and  projected  flsh  harvesting 
needs. 

In  several  States  having  extensive 
coastlines.  Connecticut  and  Mao'land, 
for  example,  the  Industry  primarily  re- 
lies on  a  father-and-son  type  of  business 
where  training  is  part  of  the  family  way 
of  life.  The  Increasing  importance  of 
fish  protein  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  world  points  to  the  long-range  need 
to  supplement  such  Informal  training 
systems  with  more  extensive  and  planned 
programs  of  training  in  scientific  flsh 
harvesting  methods. 

The  United  States  training  resources 
are  currently  concentrated  in  the  nine 
States  of  Alaska.  California,  Florida. 
Maine.  New  Jersey.  Oregon.  Rhode  Is- 
land, South  Carolina  and  Washington 
State.  In  addition,  the  four  States  of 
Connecticut.  Georgia.  Mi.'isissippi  and 
Texas  reported  limited  training  resources 
at  the  present  time. 

Most  of  the  instruction  in  scientific 
fishing  techniques  is  taking  place  in  pub- 
lic education  facilities  such  as  area  vo- 
cational-technical schools,  high  schools, 
community,  and  Junior  colleges  and  uni- 
versities having  programs  such  as  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island's  fisheries 
and  marine  technology  program.  An- 
other good  example  is  seen  in  my  own 
State  of  Alaska.  In  the  spring  of  each 
year.  Kodiak  Community  College  holds 
a  fisheries  institute  lasting  5  days  at  8 
hours  per  day.  A  total  of  1.400  attended 
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in  1972;  attendance  was  424  In  1973;  and 
this  past  spring  totaled  724  persons. 

Not  all,  however,  are  public  education 
agencies.  In  Maine,  the  Fisheries  Exten- 
sion Division  of  the  Department  of  Sea 
and  Shore  Fisheries  has  an  extension 
service  which  conducts  research  in  ma- 
rine gear  and  works  with  fishermen  and 
fishing  associations  in  the  use  and  op- 
eration of  marine  gear  used  in  the  fishing 
industry. 

Most  of  the  States  reported  other  im- 
portant programs  that  directly  and  in- 
directly support  the  US.  fishing  indus- 
try. Included  in  these  are  baccalaureate 
and  graduate  programs  in  the  marine 
sciences,  high  school  and  post-secondary 
programs  in  marine  technology,  as  well 
as  marine  research  programs  that  sup- 
port the  seafood /fishing  industries.  The 
Virginia  Institute  of  Marine  Science  at 
Gloucester  Point  engages  in  an  exten- 
sive program  of  public  education  In  the 
marine  sciences  in  addition  to  work  in 
research  and  developmental  activities 
related  to  the  State's  seafood  industry. 
Oregon  State  University's  Marine  Sci- 
ence Center  has  similar  public  education 
and  research  programs.  In  Connecticut, 
the  Marine  Science  Institutes  at  Avery 
Point  and  at  Noank  conduct  programs 
of  research  and  training  related  to  the 
management  of  commercial  fisheries. 
These  are  primarily  at  the  graduate 
level. 

In  summarizing  the  results  of  the  sur- 
vey, the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  said: 
As  vital  as  these  related  programs  are  to 
the  industry,  there  remains  the  problem  of 
a  shortage  of  technicians  trained  In  the 
most  up-to-date  harvesting  methods.  Here 
the  Federal  tjovernment  has  a  vital  role  to 
play  m  stimulating  and.  If  necessary,  pro- 
viding the  resources  to  establish  required 
training  facilities  and  programs. 

Mr.  President,  last  summer  I  traveled 
as  a  representative  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
specifically  to  observe  the  means  through 
which  that  nation  prepares  the  necessary 
manpower  for  Us  gigantic  global  fishing 
operations.  As  you  know,  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
assigned  a  top  priority  for  fisheries  be- 
cause of  the  vast  national  need  for  pro- 
tein. The  Soviet  Union  now  ranks  second 
only  to  Japan  in  fisheries  and  shows  no 
sign  of  slowing  down.  The  educational 
system  necessary  to  maintain  the  vast 
labor  force  of  the  fisheries  endeavor  pro- 
vides some  10.000  newly  trained  person- 
nel annually.  I  visited  2  of  the  23  re- 
gional fisheries  academies  which  offer  2- 
to  3-year  technical  courses  leading  to 
junior  officer  qualifications  for  graduates, 
I  was  most  impressed  by  the  work-ori- 
ented practical  nature  of  the  training, 
which  utilizes  30  training  vessels,  and  by 
the  reported  small  dropout  rates,  near 
100-percent  employment  opportunity  for 
graduates,  and  obvious  high  prestige  en- 
joyed by  Soviet  fishermen.  The  technical 
academies  and  three  fisheries  univer- 
sities, I  was  told  by  fisheries  officials  In 
Moscow,  are  but  part  of  a  complex  sys- 
tem through  which  an  Individual  who 
has  completed  elementary  schooljmay 
follow  any  of  a  number  of  combinations 
of  institutional  schooUng,  on-Job  train- 
ing and  correspondence  programs  and, 
depending  on  his  abilities  and  aspira- 


tions, eventually  quaUfy  as  a  fishing  ves- 
sel crewman,  officer,  master,  administra- 
tor, engineer  or  scientist. 

The  proposal  I  introduce  today  is  to 
help  stimulate  the  interest  of  American 
youth  in  fisheries  careers,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  technical  edu- 
cation for  them  and  for  working 
fishermen. 

The  act  fundamentally  would  involve 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
and  qualified  advisers  from  the  fisheries 
community  to  assiu'e  a  practical  type  of 
training.  It  would  establish  within  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  a 
Pislieries  Manpower  Development  Office 
whicii  would  be  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  four  basic  programs.  The 
first  of  these  would  be  an  orientatirai 
program,  including  visual  aids,  publica- 
tions, motion  pictures,  and  other  ma- 
terials designed  to  stimulate  the  interest 
of  elementary  and  secondary  school  stu- 
dents, ot  coastal  communities,  in  fliih- 
erles.  I  have  in  mind  a  fisheries  counter- 
part to  in-school  programs  such  as  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America.  At  the  next 
level  would  be  pilot  programs,  one  each 
In  four  major  fisheries  regions  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  2-year  high 
school  accredited  technical  training  pro- 
grams at  11th  and  12th  grade  levels  for 
youths  16  to  19  years  of  age.  Also  pro- 
vided would  be  upgrade  training,  both 
Institutional  and  correspondence,  for 
working  fishermen  in  the  major  fishing 
regions.  Finally,  there  would  be  provi- 
sion for  scholarships  for  selected,  moti- 
vated individuals  planning  to  pursue 
fisheries  management,  engineering,  and 
sclentiflc  careers. 

Mr.  Pre.sldent,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  blU  be  JoinUy  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  tlie 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVEffS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  "Fisheries  Manpower  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1974"  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues  as  a  necetwary  adjimct 
to  a  revitalized  U.S.  flshlng  industry  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  full  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3891 

Be  It  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  To  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  take 
action  necessary  to  Implement  this  Act 
which  may  be  cited  as  the  "Plsherles  Man- 
power Education  Act  of  1974". 

ITNDIKCS  AND  PTTRPOSE 

Ssc.  2.  (si  The  Congress  flnda  that — 

(1)  the  highly  mechanized  distant  water 
fishing  fleets  of  foreign  nations  have,  in  re- 
cent years,  massively  harvested  North  Amer- 
ican flsh  species  without  regard  to  the  need 
to  sustain  the  species; 

(21  the  United  states  fishing  Industry, 
which  prior  to  heavy  foreign  fishing  off  our 
coasts,  had  little  need  for  large,  modem 
flshlng  vessels  to  harvest  nearby  stocks, 
must  modernize  because  it  Is  unable  to  ef- 
fectively compete  against  foreign  fleets: 

(3)  interest  in  fisheries  careers  Is  declin- 
ing among  young  Americans: 

(41  there  Is  Inadequate  formal  education- 
al opportunity  available  to  working  flaber- 
men  to  enable  tbem  to  keep  pace  with  tech- 


nological advances  and  qualify  for  tile  more 
responsible  Jobs  In  the  Uidustry; 

iSl  a  largely  expanded  zone  of  United 
Sutes  flaherles  Jurisdiction  Is  possible  with- 
in the  near  future  either  through  Interna- 
tional treaty  or  domestic  legislation; 

(61  Possible  United  states  sssumptlon  of 
m.ina«ement  authority  over  an  expanded 
fisheries  tone  mandates  a  United  States  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  optimum  harvest  of 
flsh  to  help  meet  the  protein  needs  of  man- 
kind, while  sustaining  the  species;  and 

(7l  optimum  harvest  of  the  species  ne- 
ce.<isltates  a  modernization  of  United  Sutes 
n.-iherles  equipment  and  methods  to  an  ex- 
tent not  within  the  present  capacltv  of  the 
fisheries  labor  market 

Ibl  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  undertake  a  pUot  program  designed 
to  promote  the  Interest  of  American  youth 
m  careers  In  the  fishing  Industry  and  de- 
signed to  develop  Improved  educational  op- 
portunities for  advancement  bv  such  youths 
and  Individuals  now  engaged  in  commercial 
fisheries  consistent  with  their  personal  as- 
pirations and  abilities  and  the  needs  of  the 
fisheries. 

ocFncmoKS 
Sec.  3  As  ujed  In  this  Act  the  term — 
1 1 1    "Advisory    Council"    means    the   Na- 
tional Advisory  CouncU  on  Plsherles  Man- 
power Education; 

12)  "elementary  school"  means  any  such 
school  as  defined  In  section  BO!  id  of  the 
Elements.'y  and  Secondary  Education  Act  ot 
19«5; 

(31  "Institution  of  higher  education" 
means  any  such  Institution  as  defined  in  sec- 
lion  I20Iial  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1966: 

141  "local  educattonal  agency"  means  any 
such  agency  as  defined  m  section  BOKfl 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965; 

(51  "Offlce"  means  the  Fisheries  Man- 
power Development  Oltice  established  under 
section  4; 

(6)  -private  vocational  training  Institu- 
tion" means  any  mstllutlon  as  defined  in 
section  108111)  of  the  Vocatlbnal  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963; 

(71  "secondary  school"  means  any  such 
school  as  defined  In  section  eoi(h)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1966; 

(8)  "Secretary"  means  tbe  Secretarj-  of 
Commerce; 

(91  "State  educational  agency  means  any 
such  agency  as  defined  In  section  601  (k) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondarj-  Education 
Act  of  1965; 

(10)  "vocational  school"  means  any  area 
vocational  education  school  as  defined  In 
section  108(2)  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963;  and 

(11)  "community  college"  means  any 
such  school  as  defined  In  section  1018  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 

CSTAai.ISRMi:NT   OF    THE    FI5HEIIZS    MANPOWU 
DEVELOPMEin'  OmCE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shau  establish 
within  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice a  Fisheries  Manpower  Development  Of- 
flce. The  Offlce  shall  be  headed  hy  a  Direc- 
tor who  shall  be  appointed  bv  the  Secre- 
tary. 

lb)  The  Secretary  shaU  sdmlnlster  the 
provisions  ot  this  Act  through  the  CMBce 
established   under  this   section. 

ORZCNTATTOIV   PROCBAM 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  develop  and  carry  out  an  orienta- 
tion program  for  use  in  the  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  sch<»la  of  the  coastal 
Stat«s  of  the  United  States  designed  to 
acquaint  American  youths  with  the  nation's 
commercial  flshlng  Industry  and  to  stimulate 
tnelr  Interest  in  a  fisheries  career. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  available  to  local  educational 
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agencies  in  coastal  Stat«s  such  materials  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  subsection  <a)  of  this 
section  AS  he  finds  will  promote  the  purpose 
ot  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  and  di- 
rected to  make  grants  to  and  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  local  educational  agencies  for 
the  fun.lshlng  to  such  agencies  of  promo- 
tional and  instructional  materials  (Including 
motion  pictures,  texts  and  other  materials  i 
designed  to  carry  out  the  orientation  program 
developed  under  thla  section. 

TXCHKICAI.   riSHEElES   TRAINIHO 

Sec.  6.  <a)(l)  The  Secretary  U  authorized 
to  enter  into  contract*  with  any  vocational 
school,  community  college  or  private  voca- 
tional training  Institution  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  not  to  exceed  four 
pilot  projects  under  which  technical  train- 
ing for  a  flsherlefl  career  will  be  provided  for 
a  two-year  period  to  youths  who  have  at- 
tained 16  years  of  age  but  are  not  20  years 
of  age-  Wherever  appropriate  the  training 
project  conducted  pursuant  to  a  contract 
entered  Into  under  this  subsection  shall  pro- 
vide for  m-reaidence  training.  Such  training 
shall  include  appropriate  training  aboard  a 
vessel  actively  engaged  In  harvesting  flah 

{2)  At  least  one  such  contract  shall  be  en- 
tered into  with  a  vocational  school,  commu- 
nity college  or  private  vocational  training 
institution  located  In  the  States  bordering 
the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States,  one  In  a 
school  or  Institution  located  in  the  States 
bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  one  In  a  school 
or  Institution  located  in  States  bordering  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  Statea  and  one  in 
a  school  or  Institution  located  in  Alaska. 

(b)  Each  contract  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  provide  for  the  recruit- 
ment, counseling,  training.  Job  development, 
and  supportive  services  of  the  youths  who 
are  enrolled  in  the  project  assisted  imder 
this  section.  Supportive  services  shall  in- 
clude subsistence  and  housing,  books  and 
supplies,  medical  and  dental  service,  and 
transporutlon  costs  and  all  other  costs  re- 
lated to  such  recruitment,  counseling,  train- 
tng,  job  development,  and  supportive  serv- 
ices, and  where  appropriate,  uniforms. 

(c  1  n  )  No  youth  shall  be  eligible  to  be  en- 
rolled In  a  project  assisted  under  this  section 
who  has  not  completed  at  least  10  grades  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  and 
who  shall  further  agree  to  complete  a  high 
school  diploma  or  Its  equivalent  subsequent 
to  enrollment.  Under  criteria  established  by 
the  Secretary  the  requirement  of  this  para- 
graph may  be  waived  in  appropriate  cases. 

<2)  Each  contract  entered  into  under  this 
section  shall  contain  provisions  adequate  to 
assure  the  vocational  school,  community  col- 
lege or  private  vocational  training  Institu- 
tion wui  establish  an  appropriate  board  con- 
sisting of  officials  of  that  school  or  institu- 
tion I  including  officials  of  the  Sute  or  local 
educational  agency  concerned)  and  fishing 
vessel  operators  and  fishermen  to  establish 
the  requirements  for  the  enrollment  of 
youths  In  the  project  assisted  pursuant  to 
that  contract. 

(d)  The  SecreUry  shall  give  priority  to 
contracts  entered  Into  with  vocational 
school.«,  community  colleges,  or  private  voca- 
tional training  Institutions  In  which  the 
youths  enroUed  wUl  be  completing  the  re- 
quirements for  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  school  providmg  secondary  education 
or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  cer- 
tificate. 

tTPCaADlNG   TUAINIKC 

Sec.  7.  (aid)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  any  vocational 
school,  community  college  or  private  voca- 
tional training  institution  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  not  to  exceed  four  ( 4 ) 
pUot  projects  under  which  working  fisher- 
men may  acquire  additional  akllla  in  order 
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to  keep  pace  with  technological  advances  and 
qualify  for  more  responsible  Jobs  in  the  in- 
dustry, 

(2>  Such  training  shall  be  designed  In 
appropriate  modules  in  order  to  permit  flexi- 
ble entry  into  the  program  and  exit  upon 
completion  of  a  desired  training  goal,  and 
may  Include  ofl-seaaon  Institutional  tralnmg 
and  year-round  correspondence  programs. 

(b)  At  least  one  such  contract  shall  be 
entered  Into  with  a  vocational  school,  com- 
munity college  or  private  vocational  training 
Institution  located  In  the  States  bordermg 
the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States,  one  In  a 
school  or  Institution  located  In  the  States 
bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  one  in  a  school 
or  Institution  located  in  States  bordering  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  Statea  and  one 
in  a  school  or  institution  located  in  Alaska. 

(c)  Each  contract  entered  into  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  provide  for  the  recruit- 
ment, counselling,  training.  Job  development. 
and  supportive  services  as  required  of  the 
working  fishermen  w  o  are  enrolled  In  the 
project  assisted  under  this  section. 

(d)  Each  contract  entered  Into  under  this 
section  shall  contain  provisions  adequate  to 
assure  the  vocational  school,  community  col- 
lege or  private  vocatlonEa  training  Institu- 
tion will  establish  an  appropriate  board  con- 
sisting of  officials  of  that  school  or  institu- 
tion (including  offlcluls  of  the  State  or  lo- 
cal educational  agency  concerned)  and  fish- 
ing vessel  operators  and  fishermen  to  estab- 
llst  the  requirements  for  the  enrollment  of 
working  fishermen  In  the  project  assisted 
pursuant  to  that  contract. 

SCH0LAtt3HIP    PROOAM 

Sec.  8.  (a>  In  cooperation  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  National  Sea  Grant  Pro- 
gram the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  award 
scholarships  for  study  at  Institutions  of  high- 
er education  for  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate study  for  persona  who  plan  to  pur- 
sue a  career  in  the  englneerhig,  manage- 
ment, or  scientific  fields  related  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  nation's  fisheries. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  fellow- 
ships awarded  under  this  section  among  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  such  man- 
ner and  according  to  such  plan  as  will,  inso- 
far as  practicable,  d)  provide  an  equitable 
distribution  of  fellowships  throughout  the 
United  States  with  particular  consideration 
of  institutions  located  in  coastal  States,  and 
(2)  attract  Individuals  to  pursue  such  a 
career. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  per- 
sons awarded  fellowships  under  this  section 
such  stipends  i  including  such  allowances  for 
subsistence  and  other  expenses  for  such 
persons  and  their  dependents)  as  he  may  de- 
termine to  be  consistent  with  prevailing 
practices  under  comparable  federally  sup- 
ported programs. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  (In  addition  to  the 
stipends  paid  to  persona  under  subsection 
(C)(li)  pay  to  the  Institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  such  person  is  pursuing 
his  course  of  study,  in  lieu  of  tuition  charged 
such  person,  such  amotmta  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  prevail- 
ing practices  under  comparable  federally 
supported  programs. 

(d)  (1)  A  person  awarded  a  fellowship  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  part  shall  continue 
to  receive  payments  provided  in  subsection 
(c)  only  during  such  periods  as  the  SecreUry 
finds  that  he  is  maintaining  satisfactory 
proficiency  In.  and  devoting  essentially  full 
time  to.  study  or  research  In  the  field  in 
which  such  fellowship  was  awarded.  In  an 
Institution  of  higher  education,  and  la  not 
engaging  in  gainful  employment  other  than 
part-time  employment  by  such  Institution 
In  teaching,  research,  or  similar  activities, 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  require 
reports  containing  such  Information  in  such 


form  and  to  be  filed  at  such  times  as  he 
determines  necessary  from  any  person 
awarded  a  fellowship  under  the  provisions 
of  this  part.  Such  reports  shall  be  accom- 
panled  by  a  certificate  from  an  appropriate 
official  at  the  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, library,  archive,  or  other  research  cen- 
ter approved  by  the  Secretary,  stating  that 
such  person  is  making  satisfactory  progress 
In.  and  Is  devoting  essentially  full  time  to 
the  program  for  which  the  fellowship  was 
awarded. 

REPORT 

Sec.  g.  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
termination  of  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  furnish 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a  report 
on  all  programs  authorized  by  this  Act.  Such 
report  shall  Include  an  evaluation  of  each 
program  and  shall  Include  recommendations 
for  additional  legislation  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary and  appropriate. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  10.  Payments  made  pursuant  to  grant* 
or  contracts  under  this  Act  may  be  made  in 
installments,  and  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments, as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 
wixaaoLDiNC 

Sec.  11.  Whenever  the  Secretary  after  giv- 
ing reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  to  any  contractee  or  grantee  under 
this  Act  finds — 

(1)  that  the  program  or  project  for  which 
payments  under  such  grant  or  contract  was 
made  has  been  so  changed  that  It  no  longer 
compiles  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  or 

12)  that  In  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  project  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  provision; 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  grantee  ot 
contractee  of  his  findings  and  no  further 
payments  may  be  made  to  such  grantee  or 
contractee  by  the  Secretary  until  he  is  satis- 
fled  that  such  noncompliance  has  been,  or 
wUl  promptly  be.  corrected.  The  Secretary 
may  authorize  the  contmuatlon  of  payments 
with  respect  to  any  program  or  prtjject  as- 
sisted pursuant  to  this  Act  which  is  bemg 
carried  out  by  such  grantee  or  contractee 
and  which  is  not  involved  in  the  noncom- 
pliance, 

AOMtNISTaATTVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to— 

(1)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code; 

(2t  secure  from  any  executive  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office.  Independent  establishment,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  Government, 
or  of  any  State,  or  political  subdivUlon 
thereof.  Information,  estimates,  and  statis- 
tics required  hi  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act; 

(3)  enter  Into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements  or  other  ar- 
rangements as  may  be  advisable  without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  U.S.C.  5)  and  other  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  competitive  bidding;  and 

(4)  appoint  such  regional  advisory  coun- 
cils as  he  deems  appropriate;  and 

(5)  accept  and  use  with  their  consent, 
with  reimbursement,  such  services,  equip- 
ment and  facilities  of  other  Federal  agencies 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  such  functions 
efficiently  and  such  agencies  are  authorized 
to  loan,  with  reimbursement,  such  services, 
equipment  and  facilities  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

(b)  Each  such  department,  bureau,  agency, 
bofu^,  commission,  office,  independent  estab- 
lishment, or  Instrumentality  is  authorised 
and  directed  to  furnish  such  information. 
estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to  the  De- 
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paftmeBt  of  Commerce  upon  written  request 
nide  by  tneSe;retary. 

SATJONAL  AO^LS&aV  LOCKCU.  ON  F£:iil£aiE3 
MANPOWER   EDUCATION 

SEC,  13.  (a)  There  Is  established  au  Advl- 
sarf  Council  on  Fisheries  Manpower  Educa- 
uoQ  composed  of  20  members  appointed  by 
iht  President  from  among  individuals  who 
uv  widely  recognized  by  reason  ol  experience, 
wlucatlon,  or  training  as  specially  qualified 
u  serve  on  such  Council.  In  making  such  ap> 
polntments  the  President  shall  give  due  con- 
sideration to  Individuals  representing  coastal 
States. 

lb)  The  Advl5or>'  Council  shall  mal£e  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  relative  to 
:be  carrying  out  of  his  duties  under  thla  Act. 

yc)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  select  Its 
owaChalrm&D  and  Vice  Chairman. 

(di  Each  member  of  the  Advisory  Council 
ffljo  iS  appointed  from  private  life  shall  re- 
oelre  tia5  per  diem  (Including  travel  time) 
[or  e:ich  day  during  which  he  la  engaged  In 
tbe  actual  performance  of  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Council.  A  member  of  the 
Council  who  Is  In  the  legislative.  eTecutlve. 
or  Judicial  branch  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
K-nment  shall  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation. All  members  of  the  Council  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
otber  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In 
tbe  performance  of  such  duties. 

AUrHOBIZATIDN 

SEC.  1^.  rhere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  not  to 
exceed  three  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 


ADDITIONAL        COSPONSORS        OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

8.   796 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  <  Mr.  Dole)  was  added 
a  a  cosponsor  of  S.  796,  a  bill  to  improve 
museum  services. 

S.  364  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Schwedcer) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3649, 
the  Social  Security  Recipients  Fairness 

Act. 

S.    3753 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClvre,  the 

Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansem). 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoaiNcs),  the  Senator  from  WLwonsin 
Mr.  Nelson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  TmraMom)),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ikodye)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3753,  a  bill  to 
pronde  memorial  transportation  and  liv- 
ing expense  benents  to  the  famUies  of 
de(»ased  servicemen  classified  as  POW's 
orMIA's. 

S.   3796 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javrrs,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3798,  the  Economic 
UBportunlty  and  Community  Partner- 
ship Act  of  1974. 

8.    3863 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the 
Saiator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
yomoi,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  were  added  as 
wsponsors  ot  S.  3863.  a  biU  to  name  the 
^hetlc  gas  pilot  plant  in  Rapid  aty, 
^Dak..  the  "Karl  E.  Mundt  Gasification 
Pilot  Plant." 

OXX 170»-Plrt«) 


s.    33r>4 

At  the  reii;cst  of  Mr.  McGovErN.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesots  <Mr.  Him- 
PHREY)  R-as  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3864,  the  National  NutriUon  Education 
Act  of  1974, 

SENATX    JOViT   HESOLtniOH    231 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  iMr.  Hathaway  ■ 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  oX  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  231,  establishing  an  emer- 
gency tjsk  fiiice  on  the  economy. 


AMTRAK  IMPROVEMENT  .ACT  OF 
1974— AMENDMENT 


AMrN0wr:NT  i.'o.  ivs;. 

(Ordered  to  be  I'rlnted  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting,  along  with  Senators 
Jackson,  Hartke,  and  Bea--l,  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  3569.  the  .■^mtrak  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1974,  that  will  fill  an  impor- 
tant void  in  Federal  leadership  by  ci-eat- 
ing  a  much  needed  program  to  restore, 
rehabllltat".  'ind  u^e  the  many  railroad 
stations  of  historic  and  architectural 
merit  which  might  otherwise  fall  to  the 
wrecker's  ball. 

Over  40,000  railroad  stations  were  built 
in  the  United  States  since  tile  flrst  sta- 
tion in  the  United  States  was  erected  in 
1830.  at  Mount  Clare,  in  Baltimore.  The 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has 
estimated  that  approximately  20,000  of 
them  still  stand,  many  ol  which  are 
sttirdy,  handsome  structures  of  consider- 
able architectural  merit.  Unfortunately, 
time  is  nmning  out  for  many  of  these 
worthwhile  structures.  Most  of  the  sta- 
tions still  standing  are  owned  by  various 
railroad  companies,  who  frequently  have 
little  need  for  them.  Typically,  they  are 
given  minimal  maintenance  at  best,  and 
in  many  cases  they  have  been  effectively 
abandoned  altogether.  A  recent  report  on 
"Reusing  Railroad  Stations,"  funded  bv 
the  National  Endottinent  for  the  Arts, 
observed  that: 

-As  each  day  passes,  water  seeps  deeper 
beneath  roof  piles,  cracks  Increase  between 
stones,  and  a  little  more  plasterwork  decom- 
poses. It  Is  essential  to  act  quickly  if  railroad 
stations  are  not  to  pass  Into  memory  along 
with  those  who  built  them. 

» 

This  report  concludes  that: 

The  scope  of  reqiUred  action,  especially  for 
saving  the  larger  stations.  Is  so  great  that 
the  federal  government  must  provide  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
introducing  today  along  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  would  provide  the 
badly  needed  Federal  leadership  to  meet 
the  needs  that  have  been  identified  by 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  others.  Senator  Hartke,  for  instance, 
has  been  deeply  Involved  in  attempting 
to  secure  adequate  station  facilities  for 
the  use  of  rail  passengers  here  in  our 
Nation's  Capital.  The  provisions  regard- 
ing Union  Station  contained  in  section 
12  of  S.  3569  are  well  thought  out  re- 
sponses to  the  need  to  assure  adequate 
facilities  for  the  increasing  numbers  of 
rail  passengers  here  in  Washington.  This 
amendment  will  assure  that  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Federal  Govenmient  to 
wisely  using  rail  stations  extends  be- 


yond Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  identi- 
iiuation  of  the  problems  and  the  cospon- 
sorship  of  this  amendment  is  typl-El  of 
Simator  H,\axKE's  leader  hip  in  this  area. 
If  the  reuse  of  rail  stations  U  to  be 
succes.<-ful.  however.  It  will  require  not 
just  the  commitment  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  actions  and  commit- 
ments of  individuals,  communities,  pri- 
vate industn-,  foimdations,  and  govern- 
ment at  bU  levels  is  needed  to  assure 
that  this  I'aluable  resource  is  not  lost. 
This  amendment  is  structured  to  aiisin-e 
the  maximum  input  from  all  those 
sources.  Additionally,  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  would  be  amended 
to  insure  that  Amtrak  takes  Into  account 
the  iiistorlcal  and  archltectur-^l  integ- 
nt.T  of  the  available  buildings  when  con- 
sidering what  tj'pe  of  station  should  be 
used  for  present  day  rail  pa-ssenger  serv- 
ice. Amtrak  has  done  an  excellent  job 
of  retaining  and  clsaning  some  of  the 
finest  stations  in  the  country;  Phila- 
delphia. 30th  Street:  Chicago.  Union 
Station;  Los  Angeles;  and,  Indianapolis 
are  but  three  examples  of  outstanding 
stations  that  are  still  used  by  .limtrak 
and  which  deserve  preservation  on  the 
basis  of  architectural  Integrity.  However, 
in  several  cases,  Amtrak  has  turned  to 
small  plastic  prefabs  for  new  passenger 
stations  rather  than  tackling  the  rising 
maintenance  co.^tc  of  old  structures;  fre- 
quently maintenance  or  other  costs  make 
this  the  only  prudent  choice.  This  legis- 
lation may  foster  the  sort  of  multiple 
use  In  combination  with  Federal  assist- 
ance that  will  change  the  economics  of 
those  situations.  I  am  hopeful  that  Am- 
trak will  give  every  consideration  to  the 
possibility  of  leasing  or  otherwise  ac- 
quiring what  space  is  needed  In  stations 
that  can  te  used  for  a  multiplicity  of 
purposes  in  order  to  both  facilitate  the 
retention  of  architecturally  worthwhile 
buildings  and  continue  their  use  as  rail- 
road stations  wherever  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  for  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  Senate  of  this 
proposal  as  quicklj-  as  possible.  There  Is 
no  time  to  lose  in  beginning  a  rational 
program  to  preserve  what  still  remains 
of  the  architectural  heritage  that  exists 
in  railroad  stations.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  and  those  of  my  colleagues 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  amendment 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  Mr.  Mag- 
NosoK.  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Surface  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  HAHTitE)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bealli. 

As  chairman  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, I  have  long  had  a  strong  Interest 
In  the  preservation  of  the  natural  land- 
scape of  the  United  states.  For  instance, 
it  has  been  recognized  for  some  time 
now  that  such  unique  resources  as  the 
Grand  Canyon,  the  North  Cascades,  and 
Cape  Cod  should  be  kept  from  destruc- 
tion or  abuse  through  our  National  Park, 
National  Seashore,  and  National  Forest 
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system.  The  despoilment  of  our  natural 
environment  has  also  become  a  major 
issue  with  which  most  Americans  are 
readily  conversant.  Unfortunately,  while 
the  foolishness  of  fouling  our  own  life 
support  systems  with  waste  of  various 
kinds  Is  becoming  increasingly  recog- 
nized, we  have  been  too  slow  in  recogniz- 
ing that  we  are  quickly  destroying 
another  important  human  resource — 
railroad  stations. 

As  Senator  Magitcsoh  has  pointed  out, 
already  the  number  of  stations  In  exist- 
ence in  the  United  States  has  been  ap- 
proximately cut  in  half,  and  many  of 
these  structtu'es  are  of  considerable 
architectural  and  historic  merit.  At  the 
moment,  less  than  60  of  the  remaining 
20,000  stations  are  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  and  as  each 
day  passes,  we  come  closer  to  losing 
some  of  the  finest  examples  of  19th 
and  20th  century  American  architec- 
ture. The  fact  that  there  have  been  over 
6,500  applications  of  railroad  stations 
to  be  placed  on  the  National  Register  so 
far  is  indicative  of  the  quality  of  many 
of  the  remaining  stations.  The  most 
tragic  aspect  of  the  continuing  destruc- 
tion of  many  of  these  fine  old  buildings 
Is  that  the  proper  Federal  leadership 
in  cooperation  with  communities.  States, 
individuals,  philanthropic  organizations, 
and  private  enterprise  can  convert  many 
of  these  unused  or  underused  facilities 
into  useful  productive  buildings  that 
would  not  only  preserve  our  priceless 
architectural  heritage,  but  give  valuable 
service    to    the   communities    in    which 


they  are  located.  The  best  possible  use 
of  a  station  Is  to  continue  the  use  for 
which  it  was  originally  designed— rail 
passenger  service.  The  amendment  re- 
quires Amtrak  to  use  these  structures 
whenever  feasible.  But  that  will  not  be 
enough  in  all  cases,  because  of  the  di- 
minished— but  increasing — volume  of 
rail  passenger  trafflc  since  the  period  in 
which  most  of  these  buildings  were 
erected.  Many  of  these  One  old  stations 
can  be  profitably  used  for  both  today's 
rail  passenger  service  while  at  the  same 
time  serving  other  modes  of  transport. 
such  as  Intercity  and  urban  bus  systems, 
other  forms  of  urban  moss  transit,  air- 
port transportation  cormectlon.<>,  and 
other  forms  of  transit.  Where  the  transit 
needs  of  a  community  do  not  fully  utilize 
the  station  resources,  there  are  many 
other  innovative  uses  to  which  they  can 
be  put.  A  good  example  Is  the  current 
proposal  to  reuse  the  outstanding  Union 
Station  In  Indianapolis,  in  my  own  State 
of  Indiana.  The  station  will  continue  to 
be  used  for  rail  passenger  service  and 
possibly  for  other  modes,  but  In  addition 
many  shops  and  other  commercial  en- 
terprises are  expected  to  locate  within  it. 
This  will  contribute  to  the  continued 
viable  commercial  use  of  a  structure  that 
could  never  be  reproduced  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Educational  Facilities  Laboratories  of 
New  York,  recently  organized  a  national 
meeting  on  saving  old  railroad  stations 
that  was  held  In  Indlsmapolis.  There  was 
an  unexpectedly  large  turnout  at  the 


net  forth  In  paragraph  (I)  (A)  of  this  mb- 
Bection  shall  be  graated  In  accordaoce  wiui 
the  following  criteria;  (A)  the  railroad  pu- 
eenger  terminal  can  be  converted  to  accom- 
modate such  other  modes  of  transportation 
as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate,  includ- 
ing motor  bus  transportation,  moss  transit 
(rail  or  rubber  tire) .  and  airline  Ucket  oiBcb 
and  passenger  terminal  providing  direct 
transportation  to  area  airports:  (B)  the  rail- 
road passenger  termlnaj  Is  listed  on  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places  maintalDcd 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  (C)  tt» 
architectural  Integrity  of  the  railroad  pu- 
senger  terminal  will  be  preserved  and  audi 
Judgment  Is  concurred  In  by  consultants  rec- 
ommended by  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  of  the  Arts  and  the  Advlaorv 
CouncU  on  Historic  Preservation  and  re- 
tained for  this  purpose  by  the  Secretatr 
(D)  to  the  extent  practicable,  the  use  oi 
station  facilities  for  transportation  purpoeet 
may  be  combined  with  use  for  other  dflc 
and  cultural  activities,  especially  when  such 
use  IS  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Ckmn- 
cll  on  Historic  Preservation  or  the  Cbalnnaii 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  or 
the  consultants  retained  by  the  Secretary 
upon  their  recommendation;  and  (Kl  the 
railroad  passenger  terminal  and  the  conver- 
sion project  meet  such  other  criteria  as  the 
Secretary  shall  develop  and  promulgate  la 
consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the  N». 
tlonal  Endowment  of  the  Arts  and  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preservation.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  grants  not  later  than 
July  i.  1976  The  amount  of  the  Federal  shan 
of  any  grant  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of 
conversion  of  a  railroad  passenger  termlnil 
into  an  Intermodal  transportation  termlnil. 
"(3)  Financial  a.<>8lstance  for  the  purpoat 
set  forth  m  paragraph  (l)lB)  of  this  sob- 
section  may  be  granted  in  accordance  with 
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they  are  located.  The  provisions  of  this     meeting."  and"l  amTdVise'dthlt  not  orJy     "S^l't'ons-  to  My  responsible  persoi  iin- 
amendment  that  Incorporate  the  con-     were  a  number  of  mayors  and  other  gov-     ^"i^'"?.  \f  ?™,?'^J^  .°°"«'"  T.^"."* 


trlbutlons  that  can  be  made  by  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preservation, 
established  by  the  Congress  in  1966,  and 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
which  recently  funded  a  national  work- 
shop and  report  on  reusing  railroad 
stations,  will  help  to  assure  that  the 
preservation  and  reuse  of  these  facilities 
will  be  accompUshed  in  a  tasteful  man- 
ner. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  this  amendment,  and  would  urge 
its  adoption  by  the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  H.^RTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senator  Jackson,  Senator 
Macnuson,  and  Senator  Beail,  In  spon- 
.soring  this  amendment  to  the  Amtrak 
Improvement  Act  of  1974.  As  chairman 
of  the  Surface  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee. I  have  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  ouL'tacdlng  example  of  American 
architecture  that  is  exemplified  in  many 
of  the  railroad  stations  .■itill  in  existence 
throughout  the  United  States.  They  are 
vfry  much  worth  preserving  and  reusing, 
and  provide  a  unique  opportimity  to 
combine  the  worthwhile  preservation  of 
an  architecture  and  construction  that 
cannot  be  feasiblv  duplicated  today, 
while  at  the  same  time  converting  them 
to  multimodal  transportation  use  and 
other  uses  that  will  provide  substantial 
community  heneflU. 

This  amen'taent  will  not  result  in 
simply  presen'ing  these  fine  buildings 
that  exist  all  across  the  United  States, 
however  worthwiiUe  that  may  be;  it  olso 
contemplates  the  productive  use  of  these 
structtires  by  the  communities  in  which 


mayors  and  other  gov- 
ernment representatives  present  but  the 
private  sector  has  shown  an  unprece- 
dented amount  of  interest  in  the  reuse 
of  railroad  stations.  I  am  also  pleased 
that  the  meeting  was  held  In  Indianap- 
olis because  the  renovation  of  Union 
Station  there  is  a  sliowcase  of  the  pres- 
ervation and  sensitive  adaptation  of  a 
beautiful  structure  to  today's  uses.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  amendment  will  con- 
tribute to  the  presenation  and  produc- 
tive use  of  many  more  of  these  struc- 
tures, and  hope  that  the  Senate  acts  ex- 
peditiously on  It.  There  is  no  tL-ne  to  lose. 

aMEMOMENT  NO.  1783 

On  page  16.  line  22,  delete  "new  subsec- 
tion" and  msert  in  lien  thereof  "two  new 
subsections". 

On  page  18,  Une  6.  delete  "  "."  at  the  end 
thereof. 

On  page  18,  between  lines  6  and  7  In-tert 
the  following; 

"(I)  (i)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  Knan- 
clal.  technical  and  advbory  assLstance  In 
accordance  with  IhU  subsection  for  the  pur- 
pose of  (Al  promoting  on  a  feasibility  dem- 
onstration basis  the  converslu-i  of  not  less 
than  three  railroad  po&scnger  terminals  into 
Intermodal  transportation  terminals;  (B) 
preservmg  railroad  passenger  terminals  that 
have  a  reasonable  likelihood  of  being  con- 
verted or  otherwise  maintained  pending  the 
formulation  of  plans  for  reuse;  and 

(C)  stimulating  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, local  and  regional  transportation  au- 
thorities, common  carriers,  philanthropic  or- 
ganizations, and  other  refponslble  persons  to 
develop  plans  for  the  conversion  of  raUroad 
pas-ienger  terminals  Into  Intermodal  trans- 
portation terminals  and  civic  and  cultural 
activity  centers. 

"(2)   Financial  assistance  for  the  purpose 


powered  by  applicable  law,  qualified,  pre- 
pared and  committed,  on  an  Interim  basis 
pending  the  lormtUatlon  of  plans  for  rewie, 
to  maintain  (and  present  the  demolltlca. 
dismantling,  or  further  deterioration  ofi  i 
railroad  passenger  terminal;  Provided,  Th« 
(A)  such  terminal  has.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary,  a  laasonable  Ukellhood  of  beini 
converted  to  or  continued  for  reuse  as  ah 
Intermodal  transportation  terminal,  a  civic 
or  cultural  activities  center,  or  both:  and  (Bi 
plaimlng  activity  aimed  at  conversion  or  re- 
use has  commenced  and  Is  proceeding  In  a 
competent  manner.  Funds  appropriated  fo* 
the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  and  pax^igraph 
(1)  (B)  of  this  subsection  shaU  bo  expended 
In  the  manner  most  likely  to  maximise  the 
preservation  of  railroad  passenger  terminals 
.capable  reasonably  of  conversion  to  Inter- 
modal transportation  terminals  or  which  are 
listed  U  the  National  Register  of  Hlstone 
Places  maintained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  which  are  recommended  (on  the 
basis  of  archltecttiral  Integrity  and  quality* 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowmehc 
for  the  Arts  or  the  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation.  The  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral  share  of  any  grant  under  this  para- 
graph shaU  not  exceed  DO  per  centum  of  the 
total  coat  of  such  Interim  maintenance  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  6  years. 

"(4)  Financial  assistance  for  the  purpose 
set  forth  In  paragraph  (1)(C)  of  this  sub- 
section may  Iw  granted.  In  accordance  with 
regulations,  to  a  qualified  person  (Incltid- 
Ing  a  governmental  entity)  who  is  prepared 
to  develop  practicable  plans  meeting  the 
Boning,  land -use,  and  other  requlrementE  of 
the  applicable  State  and  local  jtirlsdletloiu 
In  which  the  railroad  passenger  terminal  li 
located  as  weU  as  requirements  under  this 
subsection;  who  shaU  Incorporate  Into  the 
designs  and  plans  proposed  for  the  conver- 
sion of  such  terminal  into  an  intermodal 
transportation  terminal,  a  civic  or  cultural 


center,  or  both,  features  which  reasonably 
appear  likely  to  attract  private  mvestors 
wUUng  to  undertake  the  Implementation  of 
such  planned  conversion  and  Its  subsequent 
maintenance  and  operation;  and  who  shall 
complete  the  designs  and  plans  for  such  con- 
version within  2  years  following  the  approval 
of  the  application  for  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  subsection.  In  making 
grants  under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  preferential  consideration  to  ap- 
plicants whose  completed  designs  and  plans 
will  be  Implemented  and  eirectu&ted  within 
3  years  after  the  date  of  completion.  Funds 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  para- 
graph and  paragraph  (1)  (C)  of  this  subsec- 
Oon  shall  be  expended  in  the  manner  most 
likely  to  maximize  the  conversion  and  con- 
tmued  public  use  of  railroad  passenger  ter- 
nUnals  which  are  listed  m  the  National  Reg- 
ister of  Historic  Places  maintained  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  which  are  rec- 
ommended (on  the  basis  of  architectural  in- 
tegrity and  quality)  by  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Historic  Preservation  or  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  The 
amount  of  the  Federal  share  of  any  grant 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  90 
per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  tor  which  the  financial  assist- 
ance Is  provided. 

"(5)  Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  Issue,  and  may  from  time  to  time 
amend,  regulations  with  respect  to  financial 
assistance  under  this  subsection  and  proce- 
dures lor  the  award  of  such  assistance.  Each 
application  for  assistance  under  this  subsec- 
tion Shan  be  made  In  writing  In  such  form 
and  with  such  content  and  other  submis- 
sions as  the  Secretary  shall  require. 

"(6)  The  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration shall  give  preference  to  using  sta- 
Uon  facilities  that  would  preserve  buildings 
of  historical  and  architectural  significance. 
"(7)  Each  recipient  of  financial  assistance 
under  this  stibsectlon  shaU  keep  such  records 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  including 
records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect or  undertaking  In  connection  with  which 
such  assistance  was  given  or  used,  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  facili- 
tate an  effective  audit.  Until  the  expiration 
of  3  years  after  completion  of  such  project 
or  undertaking,  the  Secretary  and  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  outhorlzed  representatives, 
ahall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  such  receipts  which. 
In  the  opmlon  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Comp- 
troUer  Oeneral.  may  be  related  or  pertinent 
to  such  financial  assistance. 

"(8)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretory  for  the  purooBo  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  subsection 
sums  not  to  exceed  »80.OO0,00O;  (B)  for  the 
ptujose  set  forth  In  paragraph  f  1 )  fB)  of  this 
subsection  sums  not  to  exceed  »10,O00,0O0: 
and,  (C)  for  the  purpose  set  forth  In  para- 
Sraph  (1)  (C)  of  this  subsection  sums  not  to 
exceed  810.000,000.  Such  sums  as  are  ap- 
propriated shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

"(Bi  As  used  In  this  stibsectlon.  "civic  and 
cultural  activities"  Include,  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to,  libraries,  musical  and  dramatic  pres- 
entations, art  exhibitions,  adult  education 
programs,  public  meeting  place  for  com- 
mumty  groups,  convention  visitors,  and 
others,  and  faculties  for  carrying  on  activi- 
ties supported  In  whole  or  in  part  under  Fed- 
eral law. 

"(10)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  Invalidate  the  ellglblUty  of  any 
"taUon  lor  funds  designed  to  assist  In  Its 
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preservation  or  reuse  under  any  other  federal 
program  or  statuu.". 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION— AGENCY 
FOR  CONSUMER  ADVOCACY- 
AMENDMENT 

AMXNDMXZrr    NO.     1784 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McCLURE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Amendment  No.  1647,  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Hilms,  to  the  bill  (8.  707) 
to  establish  a  CouncU  of  Consumer  Ad- 
visers in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  establish  an  independent  Agency 
for  Consumer  Advocacy,  and  to  author- 
ize a  program  of  grants.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect and  serve  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers, and  for  other  piuposes. 


majority  office,  or  225-1480.  minority  of- 
fice or  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  at  225-4718. 


ADDITIONAL   STATEMENTS 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
AMENDMENTS 

AMEN-DMCTTT    NO.     1813 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators'  names  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  my  Amendment  No.  1613,  which  I  In- 
tend to  propose  to  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill,  S.  3471: 
Mr.  ABOtTREZK.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Bitrdicx, 
Mr.  Chuis.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  iNotnrE.  Mr.  Ma- 
thias,  Mr.  MoKEALE.  Mr.  Nelsou,  Mr, 
PAcmvooD,  Mr.  PROxiaRE.  Mr.  Rraicorp. 
Mr.  Hugh  Scoti.  Mr.  THtTHMom).  and 

Mr.  TUNKEY. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  Joined  In  cosponsorshlp 
of  this  amendment  at  the  time  It  was  in- 
troduced. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   1748 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson  i  tvas 
added  as  a  cosponisor  of  Amendment  No. 
1748.  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(S.  1950)  to  provide  for  the  licensing  ol 
automotive  repair  shops  and  damage  ap- 
praisers. 


CORPORATE  DISCLOSURE 
HEARINGS  SCHEDULED 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Government  Operatiotis  Committee  Sub- 
committee on  Budgeting,  Management 
and  Expenditures  and  the  Subcommittee 
en  Intergovernmental  Relations  will  re- 
sume joint  oversight  hearings  next  week 
on  Federal  agency  collection,  tabulation, 
and  publication  of  information  and  data 
from  regulated  firms. 

On  Wednesday.  Augu,it  14,  beginning 
at  10  am.,  in  room  3302  Dirksen  Senate 
Offlce  Building,  the  subcommitt.ee5  will 
receive  testimony  from  Representative 
Michael  Harrington,  Democrat  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Prof.  Martin  E.  Ly- 
becker. 

Further  information  regarding  these 
hearings  may  be  obtained  by  callliig  the 
Subcommittee  on  Budgeting,  Manage- 
ment,  and    Expenditures    at    225-1474, 


LET  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
PROCESS  WORK  ITS  WILL 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  13,  I  spoke  out  against  the  de- 
mands for  resignation  of  the  President 
which  had  risen  with  Intensity  In  the 
early  days  of  that  month. 

On  Monday.  August  5.  the  day  before 
yesterday.  President  Nixon  announced 
his  decl.'ilon  to  make  public  the  tran- 
scripts of  three  recorded  conversations 
«1th  H.  R.  Haldeman  of  June  23,  1972. 
The  public  has  reacted  at  the  content  of 
these  recorded  conversations  with  great 
shock.  Calls  for  his  resignation  are  now 
coming  from  some  of  his  erstwhile 
strongest  defenders. 

I.  too,  have  been  greatly  surprised  and 
saddened  at  the  revelation  that  the 
President,  once  again,  has  issued  a  state- 
ment at  variance  with  previous  state- 
ments and  admitting  serious  acts  of 
omission  in  not  Informing  his  staff  or 
counsel  or  the  American  people  fullv  and 
truthfully  of  the  contents  of  some  of  the 
taped  convcrsitlons  being  turned  over 
to  Judee  Sirica  as  part  of  the  process  of 
compliance  with  the  i-ecent  Supreme 
Court  ruling. 

I  have  been  critical  of  the  tactics  em- 
ployed by  the  President  throughout  the 
Waterg.ite  crisis,  including  the  delavlng 
tactics  employed  by  his  attomevs  to  Im- 
pede the  Investigation  by  the  special 
prosecutors  and  the  House  Judiciary 
Com-Tiittee.  I  have  no  defense  to  make 
for  the  President  in  his  having  deceived 
his  counsel,  his  staff,  the  Congress,  and 
the  American  people,  as  revealed  In  the 
transcripts  of  the  three  recorded  con- 
versations made  public  the  day  before 
yesterday. 

However.  I  fee!  compelled  to  raise  my 
voice  against  the  rising  tide  of  calls  for 
the  Pre.Tldenfs  resignation. 

Without  In  any  way  intending  any- 
thing In  derogation  of  those  who  are  now 
calling  upon  Mr.  Nixon  to  bow  out.  I 
feel  that  there  is  altogether  too  much 
of  a  stampede  psychology  at  work. 

Mr.  Nixon  released  his  most  recent 
statements  from  the  tapes  relating  to 
the  Watergate  coverup  in  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  tliose  statements  would  be 
damaging  to  his  case.  By  his  own  admis- 
sion he  said  that  the  statements  would 
hurt  him. 

At  the  same  time  he  said  that,  taken 
In  the  complete  context  of  this  tragic 
affair  In  our  country's  hlsiorj-,  he  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  not  guUty  of  any 
offense  that  warrants  Impeachment  and 
removal  from  offlce. 

Resignation  In  tlie  circumstances  now 
prevailing  would  be  tantamount  to  an 
admission  of  guilt,  but  unless  there 
would  be  an  explicit  admission  of  guilt, 
some  people  would  always  have  doubts 
and  would  feel  that  the  President  had 
been  drummed  out  of  ofljce.  A  presump- 
tion of  mnocence  may  strain  credulity 
at  this  point.  Nevertheless,  1  continue  to 
believe  that  the  constitutional  processes 
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that  have  been  set  In  motion  must  be 
carried  to  their  logical  conclusion.  They 
should  not  be  aborted  in  the  mistaken 
belief  that  there  Is  an  easier  way. 

Ii  the  Pre-sident's  position  is  that,  when 
ail  evidence  and  all  factors  are  finally 
considered,  his  part  in  the  disgraceful 
and  totalis-  unacceptable  Watergate 
events  do  not  warrant  his  conviction  by 
the  Senate,  then  he  should  have  his  day 
in  court  in  the  same  way  that  any  other 
citizen  would  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
defend  his  actions  in  a  formal  trial. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  now  api>eara  to 
weigh  conclusively  against  the  President, 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  shortcuts 
should  be  resorted  to  simply  In  order  lo 
bilng  the  matter  to  a  quicker  resolution. 
I  do  not  relish  the  prospect  of  having 
to  so  through  an  impeach.Tient  trial.  But 
neither  do  I  buy  the  specloiis  argument 
that  the  coimtry  would  be  better  served 
in  tile  long  run  by  forcing  the  President 
out  of  office  by  public  clamor. 

My  attitude.  Mr.  President,  can  best  be 
summed  up  by  saying  that  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  Richard  Nixon,  and  his  con- 
tinuance in  office  or  his  removal,  shoiild 
be  determined  in  the  manner  prfseribed 
by  the  Constitution.  It  is  my  considered 
judgment  that  only  In  that  way  can  re- 
spect for  and  confidence  in  our  constitu- 
tional processes  be  maintained. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


TELE\'ISION  ERO.M3CASTINO  OF 
IMPEACmiENT   TRIALS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio.  Mr. 
TAri.  made  an  excellent  .'Statement  be- 
fore the  Senate  Cimmlttee  on  Rule,=  and 
Administration.  His  remarks  concerning 
tele\-ising  of  a  possible  impeachment  trial 
in  the  Senate  deserve  the  attention  of 
every  Senator. 

I  ask.  therefore,  that  Senator  TArfs 
statement  be  printed  In  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  OS  follows: 
St»te.vi!«t    op   Senatoh    Robcet    Tapt,  Je.. 

BCFOSE     THE     SCNATI    BCLZS    COiltMXmX— 

.\t:cuST6.   1674    . 

M  tue  outset.  I  would  llXe  to  commend  the 
members  ol  tills  committee  tor  reviewing  at 
thu  early  point  tlie  procedural  rules  whlcb 
would  apply  1/  the  President  Is  bro>ight  to 
an  impeachment  trial  m  me  Senate,  ir  such 
a  trial  does  occur,  the  Senate  win  .yt  as  both 
Judge  and  )ur>'.  ruling  on  the  facts,  on  the 
law  and  on  the  procedures  to  lie  followed. 
PTocedlu-al  decisions  such  as  the  role  of  the 
Chief  Justice  as  Presiding  OIBcer.  rules  ol 
evidence,  standards  of  proof,  televtaloa  oov- 
era^e  of  the  trial,  and  other  points,  wm.  in 
these  circumstances,  carry  enormoui;  sub- 
stantive ana  poUtlcal  weight.  How  the  Sen- 
ate decider  to  proceed  could  go  a  long  way 
toward  determining  not  Just  the  atmosphere 
of  the  trial,  but,  possibly  the  trial's  out- 
come and  the  extent  to  which  the  public  sees 
that  outcome  as  Just  and  acceptable.  I  ap- 
preciate your  glwng  me  the  opportunity  to 
present  my  «ews  on  two  verr  Important  as- 
pects of  that  procedure— television  coverage 
of  the  trial  and  the  burden  of  proof  neces- 
sary to  convict  In  such  a  trial. 

Before  proceeding  to  testily  on  either  of 
these  subjects.  I  would  like  to  make  It  abun- 
dantly clear  that  I  have  taken  no  position 
with  regard  to  Impeachment  or  trial  In  the 
e^ent  of  as  Impeachment,  and  In  accordaooe 


with  our  Constitutional  duties.  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  do  so  until  all  of  the  evidence  Is 
pre*!ented.  If  a  trial  occurs.  I  am  also  entirely 
uncertain  as  to  whether  or  not  television 
coverage  of  an  Impeachment  trial  would  be 
favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  respondent, 
although  the  tenor  of  authorities  whlcb  wUI 
be  mentioned  later  would  seem  to  sus'tatn  the 
likelihood  that  the  respondent  woiUd  be 
prejudiced  In  his  case. 

I  would  atio  ll.ke  to  clarify  that  while  1 
have  had  in  the  past,  and  my  family  and  I 
still  have,  some  conunercial  interest  In  the 
television  media,  what  I  say  here  today  Is 
totally  without  relation  to  what  might  be  the 
favorable  or  unfavorable  eHcct  upon  that 
media  of  the  decision  by  this  committee  ex- 
cept that  I  believe  It  would  be  de  minimus 
as  to  any  monetary  effect  to  me  personally 
My  pceltlon  Is  also  taken  without  regard 
t3  what  decision  1  might  suggest  as  to  per- 
mitting general  television  coverage  of  ses- 
sions of  the  Seriate  or  of  lu  committees.  The 
objections  that  wUl  be  discussed  with  regard 
to  coverage  of  a  possible  trial,  do  not.  in  my 
opinion,  exist  as  to  tiiese  questions:  and  gen- 
eraUy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee  last  year.  I  favor 
opening  of  all  committee  sessions  to  fullest 
media  coverage. 

All  of  us  who  have  been  elected  to  public 
office  are  aware  ol  the  revolutionary  effect 
television  has  had  on  American  politics  and 
government.  In  the  ISdO's.  I  ran  for  state 
Leglstature  without  any  u.se  of  television  in 
my  campaign  and  even  with  little  use  ol  It  In 
my  campaign  lor  Congress  at  large  from  Ohio 
as  late  as  1062.  I  felt  that  it  was  expensive 
and  that  It  was  not  needed.  In  1964.  I  ran 
for  the  United  SUtes  Senate  In  the  same 
yesr  that  our  Colleague  Barry  CSoldwater 
ran  for  the  Presidency.  Who  can  forjet  the 
little  girl  disappearing  m  the  Infamous  muib- 
room  cloud,  or  the  East  Coast  Saw-OI  Ads 
which  the  Johnson  C=mpalgn  played  on  tele- 
vuion?  The  Impact  on  the  Qoldwater  Cam- 
paign was  devastating.  1  didn't  change  mv 
mode  of  campaigning  nor  did  1  make  any 
special  preparation  prior  to  debating  Senator 
Steve  Young  on  television  that  year.  With- 
out profcjsloual  make-up  or  preparatlonal 
foremat,  I  argued  t.>ie  Issues  and.  largely  on 
the  basis  of  youth.  eipecteH  to  look  better 
than  Steve  Youn;.  On  the  contrary.  Steve 
Young  was  prepared  by  proIec3!o;;al5  and 
with  their  help  he  came  off  extremely  weu 
it  became  quite  clear  that  something  has 
happened  since  that  period  when  my  father 
was  cornered  by  Laurence  Splvac  on  "Meet 
the  Press'-  about  ceruin  polU  that  indicated 
that  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  was  more  popular 
»1th  the  voters,  after  which  sUtement  my 
father  ailronted  the  camera  head  on  and  re- 
plied, "The  Oallup  Poll  is  Rigged!" 

In  my  Congressional  Campaigns  in  1966 
and  1968.  I  got  smarter  and  looked  lor  pro- 
fessional assistance.  I  practiced  before  the 
television  cameras  In  a  class  at  the  CBS 
Studios  along  with  Gerald  Ford.  BIU  Stelger 
and  House  Colleagues, 

In  my  1970  Senatorial  Campaign,  my  cam- 
paign staff  wisely  demanded  that  I  get  the 
treatment,  with  coaching  by  Bob  Goodman 
Roger  Alles,  and  others.  We  went  the  full 
route:  How  you  sit  down,  how  you  look  down 
to  move  to  another  camera.  How  you  get 
up,  how  you  check  your  floor  llghtUig,  Watch 
out  for  close  stripes  and  other  diversions, 
empty  your  pockets,  no  conluslng  check 
suits  or  close  stripe  shirts,  bold  ties  not 
blotchy  ones.  How  you  look  tor  a  chance 
to  put  In  your  three  or  four  lingers  Into  a 
debate.  How  you  Introduce  your  family  I'm 
stui  not  good  at  It.  but  to  be  even  tolerable 
takea  practicing  and  conditioning.  We  all 
know  It!  And.  eventually.  It  becomes  second 
nature— with  little  direct  thought 

How  I  suggest  that  even  more  happens 
Inside  the  head  than  outside.  Tou  become  an 
actor,  Tou  speak,  act  and  think  Ui  relation 
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to  your  audience  if  you  are  any  good,  and 
fp*  candidates  are  electee,  who  aren't 

I  ask  you  now  to  reflect  what  this  means 
In  a  trial  In  the  Senate,  What  chance  la  there 
that  most  members  of  the  Senate  wUl  truly 
forget  for  one  second  the  presence  of  TV 
cameras — no  matter  how  sequestered,  boxed 
or  limited.  How  unavoidable  wlU  It  be  that 
some  of  us  will  Uievltably  slip  In  whol»  or 
m  part  Into  the  role  of  pte.<:entlng  our  own 
case  to  a  Jury  of  the  TV  audience— to  sup. 
port  our  eventual  or  predetermined  Individ- 
ual Judgment  as  to  how  each  of  us  votes. 
Let's  provide  for  procedures  which  will  al- 
low us  to  evaluate  the  facts  m  the  calm  dig. 
nity  and  true  light  of  reason,  not  the  blind- 
Uig  aeermg  klleg  llghta  of  television  cameras 
Let  any  trial  be  full  and  open,  but  let  It 
be  fair.  Fairness  and  television  coverage  an 
mutually  exclusive, 

la  the  early  days  of  television,  the  famous 
Ketauver  hearings  were  covered  on  live  tele- 
vision. This  prompted  the  late  Judge  Thur- 
man  Arnold  to  write  a  penetrating  and  pro- 
vocative essay  m  the  June,  1961  issue  or  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  entitled  "Mob.  Justice  and 
Television,"  Some  or  Judge  Arnold's  pomij 
seem  appropriate  today  : 

"The  vice  of  this  television  proceeding  la 
not  m  the  way  this  particular  committee 
conducted  Itself  but  ta  the  proceeding  Itself 
Any  tribunal  which  takes  on  the  trapping^ 
and  aspects  of  the  Judicial  hearing,  particu- 
larly where  there  Is  compulsory  examination 
of  witnesses,  must  conform  to  oiu-  Judicial 
traditions,  or  sooner  or  later  it  will  develop 
into  a  monstrosity  that  demands  reform. 
Those  traditions  are:  1.  It  must  be  public 
and  at  the  same  thne  not  a  device  for  pub- 
licity. 2.  It  must  protect  the  Innocent  even 
at  the  coat  of  letting  the  guuty  escape  Tele- 
vision has  no  pUce  In  such  a  picture  jtor 
witnesses  It  is  an  ordeal  not  unlike  the  third 
degree.  On  those  who  sit  as  Judges  It  Im- 
poses the  demorallztag  necessity  of  also  be- 
Uig  actors.  For  the  accused  It  offeia  no  nro- 
tectlou  whatever." 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  these  considerations 
in  mtod.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  Senate  by 
!^  .°''^.^'"  ""■  Ko«i  sense  generaUy  pro- 
Holts  TV  coverage  of  Its  proceedings  regard- 
less of  how  crucial  or  Unportant  a  particular 
debate  may  be.  The  Intrusion  of  television 
m  our  proceedings  Involves  the  substantial 
risk  of  undermlnmg  the  rellabuity  of  the 
system  designed  to  protect  fair  trial  and  I 
submit  this  rationale  la  equally  appUcable 
to  an  impeachment  trial  Uivolvlng  the  Pres- 
dent.  When  we  have  aUowed  It,  as  Ui  the 
Watergate  Hearings,  It  Is  for  a  non-Judlclal, 
InveaUgatory  function.  The  Senate  ban  Is  In 
barmony  with  the  rules  and  practices  pre- 
vuusg  In  Federal  courts  which  prohibit  the 
J!!!f?*  '^'*  Pbotographlng  of  a  Judicial 
proceeding.  Furthermore,  aU  but  two  of  Bftj 
'„^'  P^^enfy  operate  under  the  same  re- 
strictions. In  addition.  Canon  36  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Canons  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion although  having  no  binding  effect  on 
courts  nevertheless  reflects  the  Hew  that 
Judges  should  ban  television  cameras  except 
for  purely  ceremonial  events  and  procaed- 
Uigs  which  are  to  be  shown  only  In  educa- 
tional Institutions  and  after  the  case  Is  over 
and  aU  direct  appeals  exhausted 

I  submit  that  this  la  persuasive  evidence 
that  our  concepts  of  a  fair  trial  do  not  ac- 
commodate  such  an  Indulgence.  Further- 
more. It  Is  submitted  that  If  there  Is  to  be 
a  change  In  the  Senate  rule  banning  TV  or 
a  suspension  thereof  It  should  not  come  via- 
a-via  an  Impeachment  trlsl.  Dnquestlonably 
lasues  and  allegations  of  partisanship  would 
arise  which  would  be  most  difficult  to  rebut 
under  the  circumstances. 

In  support  of  my  position  that  TV  cover- 
age  of  Senate  Impeachment  proceeding  U 
not  appropriate,  I  submit  It  Is  not  necessary 
to  reach  a  determination  whether  this  trial 
la  essentlaUy  a  legal  proceeding  versus  a 
political  process  or  some  hybrid   comblna- 
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tloD.  U  Is  a  fact  that  by  ConsUtutlanal 
m&ndate,  the  President  having  been  acciised 
by  the  House  of  commtttlag  Impeachable 
offeuses  warranting  h\s  removal.  U  entitled 
to  a  trial  by  the  Senate.  At  the  very  least 
thU  trial  Is  a  quast-Judlclal  proceeding"  which 
oommanda  saleguards  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  President  obtains  a  fair  hearing. 

As  Mr.  Charles  L.  Blacic,  Jr.  has  written  In 
his  book  Impeachment  on  page  10  thereof, 
and  I  quote: 

"In  function,  then  the  'trial'  (referring 
to  an  impeachment  trial)  in  the  Senate  Is, 
as  Its  name  Implies,  at  least  quasi -Judicial 
The  Important  thing  Is  not  the  name  given 
but  the  thing  desired — total  impftrtlalliy. 
at  least  resembling  that  of  a  faithful  Judge 
or  Juror." 

In  fashioning  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
the  proceeding,  the  Senate  cannot  compro- 
mise the  principle  of  affording  a  fair  trial  be- 
cause to  do  so  Is  to  undermine  Constitu- 
tional guarantees  and  to  risk  the  public's 
distrust  In  our  system  of  government.  More- 
over, even  In  assuming  for  argument's  sake 
that  the  proceedings  may  not  be  criminal 
In  nature  because  the  ultimate  penalty 
imposed  may  be  only  the  removal  from  office, 
the  nature  of  the  penalty  should  not  dlmln- 
lih  our  task  of  affording  a  fair  hearing  In 
all  respects  together  with  a  resulting  Just 
Judgment. 

In  reaching  my  conclusion.  I  am  not  un- 
mindful that  maximum  freedoms  must  be 
permitted  In  allowing  the  press  to  exercise 
its  function  of  fully  covering  every  aspect 
of  tilts  Impeachment  proceeding  and  com- 
municating with  our  constituents  regarding 
each  development.  However,  this  freedom 
to  Inform  and  the  public's  right  to  be  In- 
formed must  be  balanced  against  the  main- 
tenance of  absolute  fairness  required  In  this 
judicial  or  quasl-judlclal  process.  In  my 
view,  televising  this  proceeding  is  Inherently 
violative  of  the  President's  right  to  a  fair 
hearing.  We  could  argue,  and  I  shall,  at 
length,  on  the  legalities,  precedents,  and 
le^I,  moral,  and  governmental  principles 
involved  for  and  against  television  coverage, 
but  for  myself,  I  know,  and  for  most  other 
Senators,  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  the 
conduct  we  follow,  the  thinking  we  do  and 
therefore  the  conclusions  we  reach  will  be 
affected  deeply  by  the  presence  of  television 
coverage.  There  is  nothing  we  can  do  to . 
prevent  this  from  being  true,  but  let  us 
recognize  It  as  the  truth,  and  recognize  that 
It  Interferes  disastrously  with  the  prospects 
of  a  fair  trlnl  In  a  trial  where  fairness  may 
be  the  most  crucial  test  of  all  to  be  applied 
by  history.  The  charges  are  extremely  seri- 
ous, but  they  wUl  be  minimized  as  compared 
to  a  Judgment  of  time  that  partisanship, 
self-aegrandlKement.  or  personal  poUtlcal 
advantage  dominated  the  procedures  of  the 
Senate. 

As  Senators,  we  should  want  no  part  of  It. 
The  public  WlU  be  Informed  and  fully,  with- 
out TV  coverage  of  the  Chamber,  as  we  know 
well,  but  let  us  carry  out  our  duties  as  we 
will  swear  to  do — to  Judge  the  case  Im- 
partially to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to  allow 
the  accused  due  process  of  law  in  these  delib- 
erations, without  the  omnipresent  mlnd- 
eorruptlng  aura  of  grease  paint  affecting  our 
duties  and  deliberations. 

The  most  definitive  decision  dealing  with 
the  effects  of  televising  courtroom  proceed- 
ings In  a  defendant's  crinalnal  trial  appears 
In  Bstea  v.  Texas.  381  VS.  266.  There  the  Sn- 
preme  Court  recognized  the  inherent  In- 
validity of  televising  the  accused's  criminal 
trial  as  Infringing  upon  his  fundamental 
right  to  a  fair  trial  guaranteed  by  tihe  due 
process  clause  of  the  14th  Amendment. 

Some  will  challenge  the  applicability  of  the 
Court's  decision  In  Eatea  to  Impeachment 
proceedlnf>8,  saying  that  Impe-ichment  Is  not 
a  Judicial  fonim:  hence  the  Estes  rationale  Is 
not  controIUng.  1  disagree.  As  the  Court  In 


Estes  emphasized,  the  function  of  our  Judi- 
cial machinery  is  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
Without  question,  this  Is  the  function  of  our 
impeachment  inquiry.  Our  Senate  rules  must 
be  geared  toward  this  objective.  As  was  stated 
by  the  majority  In  Estes.  the  use  of  teleriaion. 
however,  cannot  be  said  to  contribute  mate- 
Tially  to  this  obiective.  I  agree  that  this  pro- 
notmoement  Is  applicable  to  the  Instant 
matter.  I  know  that  inherent  In  TV  coverage, 
by  Its  very  nature.  Is  a  potential  adverse  im- 
pact upon  we  Senators  who  sit  In  Judgment. 
This  Is  a  unique  historical  occasion  where  we 
directly  participate  In  a  major  history-mak- 
ing event.  As  such,  and  In  our  Individual 
searches  for  the  truth,  we  must  confine  our 
mind  to  the  factfinding  process.  We  must 
never  be  dissuaded  from  this  function  by  our 
conscious  or  unconscious  yielding  to  the  ef- 
fects of  a  nationwide  television  coverage  of 
our  solenm  proceedings.  We  are  elected  offl- 
cials  and  as  such  we  can  never  dispel  the 
feeling  that  our  constituents  have  their  eyes 
upon  us.  Experience  dictates  that  It  Is  not 
only  possible,  but  most  probable  that  It  will 
have  direct  bearing  on  how  we  vote  as  to  the 
ultimate  lasues.  I  submit  that  It  can  have 
no  other  effect. 

Television  coverage  opens  the  door  to  a 
myriad  of  Irrelevant  Influences.  Ambitious 
participants,  publicity  minded  counsel  and 
witnesses  may  do  what  comes  naturally  In 
order  to  carry  off  a  satisfactory  TV  perform- 
ance. 

Moreover,  the  minute  any  of  us  step  on 
that  TV  covered  floor,  we  will  then  Instantly 
be  out  of  our  proper  role,  charged  by  the  Con- 
stitution, of  Judging  Impartially  the  allega- 
tions that  the  President  has  committed  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  sufficiently  serious 
to  Justify  his  removal  from  office.  Gentlemen, 
it  l£  human  nature  that  our  eyes  will  he  fixed 
on  the  camera  and  our  minds  distracted  with 
the  telecasting  rather  than  with  the  testi- 
mony and  ascertainment  of  the  truth  of  the 
ultimate  issues  for  our  decision.  We  cannot 
afford  to  divide  our  attention  in  this  pro- 
ceeding for  It  would  not  only  deny  the  ac- 
cused due  process  but  also  undercut  con- 
fidence In  the  guilt -determining  aspect  of 
this  procedure. 

In  the  wake  of  the  pervasive  pre-trial  pub- 
licity Including  televising  the  Watei^te 
Committee  and  Judiciary  Committee,  I  feel 
the  Intensity  of  public  emotion  created  by  TV 
coverage  of  the  trial. 

Television  coverage  will  play  havoc  with 
our  decision -making  process.  It  will  provide 
las  with  more  public  exposure  than  anyone 
of  us  could  otherwise  expect.  It  creates  un- 
paralleled opportunity  to  create  a  favorabla 
impression  on  our  constituents.  It  places  us 
In  the  role  of  presenting  our  own  case  to  a 
Jury  consisting  of  the  TV  audience  In  sup- 
port of  our  eventual  or  predetermined  In- 
dividual Judgment  os  to  how  each  of  us 
votes.  As  such,  TV  coverage  can  only  Impede 
or  unduly  delay  the  proceedings  to  the  prej- 
udice of  the  President  and  the  American 
people. 

It  affects  the  nature  of  the  questions  we 
propose  or  fall  to  propose  because  of  our 
preoccupation  with  knowing  that  our  ques- 
tions are  being  monitored  by  our  constitu- 
ents and  friends.  If  our  constituents  are  hos- 
tile to  the  President,  a  televised  Senator- 
Juror,  realizing  he  must  return  to  the  people 
who  elect  and  support  him,  may  well  be  lead 
to  what  the  Court  in  Estes  realized,  "not  to 
hold  the  balance  nice  and  clear  and  true  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  accused."  It  Is  also 
true  that  we.  aa  elected  Jurors,  tiill  be  a:ub- 
Jected  to  reviewing  selected  parts  of  the  pro- 
ceedings whlcb  the  requirements  of  broad- 
casters determined  must  t>e  emphasized  and 
telecast.  This  would  subconRclow!sly  influence 
us  more  by  seeing  this  reenacted  selected  tes- 
timony and  Is  yet  another  Inherent  problem 
of  which  I  am  extremely  concerned. 

The  adverse  Impact  of  TV  on  us  as  Jurors 
Is  sufficient  In  and  of  Itself  to  eliminate  the 


use  of  It  In  this  quasl-Judlclal  courtroom  set- 
ting. The  potential  for  abuse  and  the  temp- 
tations presented  to  us  which  detract  from 
our  Constitutional  oath  are  Che  kinds  of  dan- 
gers referred  to  bv  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  when 
he  warned  that  *.  .  .  it  (TV)  is  dangerous 
because  of  the  Insidious  influences  which  It 
puts  to  work  In  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice." 48  ABAJB41  <1960).  And  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taft  wrote  in  Tumeg  v.  OAto.  273  VS. 
637.  ",  .  .  the  requirement  of  due  process  of 
law  In  Judicial  procedure  Is  not  satlsfled  by 
the  argument  that  men  of  the  highest  honor 
and  the  greatest  self-sacrifice  could  carry  it 
on  without  danger  of  Injustice-  Every  proce- 
du.-c  which  would  offer  a  possible  temptation 
to  the  average  man  as  a  judge  to  forget  the 
burden  of  proof  required  to  convict  the  re- 
spondent, or  which  might  lead  him  not  to 
hold  the  balance  nice,  clear  and  true  t>e- 
tween  the  State  and  the  accused,  denies  Che 
latter  due  process  of  law." 

Actually,  because  of  the  pervasive  amotint 
of  pretrial  publicity  the  respondent  has  ex- 
perienced through  the  televising  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Commiuee.  Senate  Watergate  Com- 
mittee heATlngs.  and  the  exien;lve  coverage 
prior  to  those  hearings,  It  will  be  extremely 
difficTiU  to  guarantee  due  procefs  of  law  In 
the  Senate  even  now.  See  Shepherd  v.  Mai- 
well.  384  U".S.  333  (1S68).  An  editorial  In  the 
Augu5t  5th  edition  of  The  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer has  focused  upon  the  problem  of  per- 
vasive pre-trial  publicity  in  this  Im-jcach- 
ment  proceeding.  The  article  in  relevant  part 
states,  and  I  quote: 

'In  the  high  drami  of  the  televired  se*- 
3lon«.  Che  eloquent  langu^e  In  which  char iies 
were  made  and  the  measured  tones  in  which 
votes  were  cast.  It  1=  easy  to  get  the  Impres- 
sion that  there  Is  a  preponderance  of  evidence 
a-gatnst  Mr.  Nixon  and  that  the  actions  of 
rhe  Judiciary  Committee  In  recommending 
Impeachment  are  based  on  conviction  alone. 
"For  many  members,  tha;  may  well  have 
been  the  case.  But  there  is  more  to  It  than 
that." 

I  believe  television  of  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings la  the  Senate  offers  such  tempUi- 
tlons  and  In  accordance  with  the  Tumep, 
Esicji  and  Shepherd  rationale  ought  not  to  be 
allowed.  As  Mr.  Justice  Black  so  succlntly 
stated  In,  In  Be  Murchison.  ei  al.,  349  VS. 
40S  at  136,  "But  our  system  of  law  has  al- 
ways endeavored  to  prevent  even  the  proba- 
bility of  unfairness  .  .  .  Justice  might  sAtisfy 
the  appearance  of  justice."  Not  even  the  dis- 
senters In  Eates  suggested  that  televising 
trials  was  affirmatively  desh^ble.  On  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  Justice  Stewart  (with  whom  J\is- 
tlces  Black,  Brennan  and  White  Joined  wroter 
"I  think  that  the  mtroduccion  of  television 
into  a  courtroom  Is  at  least  in  the  present 
atate  of  the  art,  an  extremely  unwise  policy." 
381  VS.  at  601 

Not  only  la  there  adverse  impact  on  ua  u 
Jurors  In  this  proceeding,  but  also  television 
coverage  must  affect  and  Imoalr  the  nature 
of  testimony  given.  Witnesses  wUl  act  and 
respond  to  the  coverage  dlfferenUy.  Some  may 
bo  over-confident,  cocky  and  be  given  to  over- 
statement; others  shaken  by  the  fear  of  na- 
tional coverage  may  become  demoralized  and 
falter  under  the  3rd  degree  atmosphere  know- 
ing his  voice  and  dimcultles  are  being  viewed 
by  the  whole  world.  Wltnesaee  may  be  reluc- 
tant to  testify  thereby  Impairing  the  searcb 
for  truth 

Al-so  of  serious  concern  is  that  a  potential 
witness  may.  by  watching  the  testlmonv  of 
others  on  television,  build  his  own  testimony 
on  a  foundation  of  which  he  has  no  direct 
knowledge.  Or,  in  the  alternative,  he  mav  re- 
fuse to  tell  hla  version  of  what  he  knows  to 
be  true  for  fear  that  It  oontradlcts  the  weight 
of  testimony  given  by  others  before  him.  He 
could  so  abape  his  testimony  ae  to  make  Us 
impact  crucial. 

The  Supreme  Court  recognlztag  this  prob- 
lem In  Estes  8tat*d,  "The  Impact  upon  a  wit- 
ness   of    the   knowledge    that    he    Is    being 
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viewed  by  a  vast  audience,  Is  slmplv  Incalcu- 
lable." The  prcwnce  and  participation  of  a 
vast  audience  creates  a  tense  atmosphere  and 
places  great  pressures  upon  the  witnesses.  It 
to  not  conducive  to  a  quiet  search  for  the 
truth,  which  this  Impeachment  proce«dlne 
must  be. 

Moreover,  an  analysis  of  the  United  States 
v.  gleinman.  et  al.,  107  p.  Supp.  407,  leads  me 
to  conclude  that  witnesses  may  not  be  com- 
pelled to  teetlfy  by  contempt  proceedings  be- 
fore Congress  where  TV  coverage  hu  created 
an  atmosphere  nullifying  a  thoughtful, 
calm,  considered,  truthful,  factual  disclo- 
sure. The  Court  explained  Ita  reasoning  as 
follows; 

(4)  The  only  reason  for  having  a  wltnass 
on  the  stand,  either  before  a  committee  of 
Congress  or  before  a  court,  la  to  get  a 
thoughtful,  calm,  considered  ojid.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped,  truthful  disclosure  of  facts.  That  Is 
not  al*ay.«  accomplished,  even  under  the  best 
of  circumstances.  But  at  leoat  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  forum  should  lend  Itself  to  that 
end. 

In  the  cases  now  to  be  decided,  the  stipula- 
tion of  facts  discloses  that  there  were,  in 
Close  proximity  to  the  witness,  television 
cameraa.  newsreel  cameras,  news  photogra- 
phers with  thetr  concomitant  flashbxijbs  ra- 
dio microphone;,  a  large  and  crowded  hearing 
room  with  spectators  standing  along  the 
wall...  etc.  The  obdurate  stand  taien  by  these 
two  defendants  mujt  be  viewed  In  the  con- 
text of  au  of  these  conditions.  The  concen- 
tration of  au  of  these  elements  seems  to  me 
necessarily  so  to  disturb  and  distract  any 
witness  to  the  point  that  he  might  say  today 
6omeths.^g  that  next  week  he  wul  realize  wa^ 
erroneous.  And  the  mistake  could  get  him  In 
trouble  oil  over  again. 

Under  the  circumstances  clearly  delineated 
here,  the  court  holds  that  the  refusal  of  the 
defendants  to  testify  was  Justlfled  and  It  Is 
hereby  adjudged  that  they  are  not  guilty 

As  on  additional  factor  against  television 
coverage,  the  presence  of  television  win  yet 
place  another  burden  and  re.'iponi.lbiuty  upon 
the  Jitrors  thus  rendering  our  tasic  even  more 
coniples  and  difflcult.  Physical  intrusion  in- 
eluding  the  presence  end  the  operation  of  the 
television  equipment  will  be  an  Impediment 
a  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings.  This  point 
la  supported  by  the  tact  that  the  Senate  Is 
required  to  make  this  television  decision  first 
because  other  rules  which  must  be  subse- 
quently agreed  upon  will  be  In  accommoda- 
tion to  the  tact  that  there  U  television 
covtrsgc 

^.'^'^^IP^J  "*  ''"'""*  °°'  '8°0"  «1e  impact 
of  television  on  the  accused.  Although  he 

S5!?  1?°^  ^  F^'°'  "'  "■=  impeachment 
be  free  from  the  menUl  and  emotional  har- 
««anent  which  Is  Inherent  In  television  ?ov- 
era^e.  and  atmosphere  not  that  of  a  poUce 

^  ;.  ?  ■"'i^l  "'8™'-  °™  """o'  loubtthat 
television  will  magnify  the  impact  of  public 
opinion  on  the  trial.  The  InevlSwe  clofe  S™ 
of  his  gestures,  expressions  and  conferencS 
IThm.?"™'  *"'  transgress  hi.  personal  sen! 
^tl^l^T  T  ^""i""-  embarra.,sment. 
^nt  his  dignity  and  senslbiutles,  and  !n- 

l^J?'.h"'",'?°Jr°'Ji°  ^  "=»  proceeding, 
l^n^l  v?"^^  be  free  from  distraction.  A. 
long  as  Mr.  NLion  remains  our  Chief  of  State 
he  I,  entitled  to  be  free  from  the  detrimental 
ot^cVJ^  ""  ™"™«"  "■  "«  O'f'-^ 
Bllinlnatlng  the  TV  cameras  wia  not  de- 

fr^iy  ""  -  "=  "  '"  "•■k"*  ">  know.  It  IS  ow 
tradition  and  the  precedent  of  the  Andrew 
Johiison  trial  to  permit  the  fullest  cov" 
age  by  the  press  of  any  Impeachment,  and 
l^n=';r^°*''  *'"  "^  w^tlhumg  as  free  and 
extensive  as  necessary  to  Inform  viewers 
Becogclzir.g  that  there  wlU  be  Indeed  ade- 
quate coverage  of  the  event,  which  all  citi- 
zens have  a  right  to  have.  I  believe  that  the 
?„"i^?  «^  aspects  of  television  coverage 
to  Mr  Nixon  outweighs  the  desirability  for 
national  TV  coverage.  The  Intrusion  of  tele- 
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vision  Into  this  trial  of  the  President  In- 
volves the  risk  of  undermining  the  Integrity 
of  the  trial  process  thus  Jeopardizing  our  na- 
tional need  to  emerge  from  this  domestic 
crisis  unimpaired.  I  recommend  against  it. 
The  second  Issue  I  wish  to  address  la  the 
sufficiency  of  proof  necessary  to  convict  the 
President  In  a  possible  ensuing  Impeachment 
trial.  Some  Senators.  Including  the  distin- 
guished Senate  Majority  Leadership,  has 
suggested  that  the  Senate  should  reduce 
the  burden  of  proof  under  which  the  Presi- 
dent could  be  convicted  from  "beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt"  to  a  "clear  and  convincing 
evidence"  standard. 

For  the  reasons  I  will  discuss.  I  respect- 
fully submit  to  this  Committee  that  the 
measure  ol  persuasion  for  any  impeachment 
trial  must  and  should  be  that  of  "beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt".  The  Congress  has  al- 
ways required  proof  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  for  Impeachment  proceedings  and  no 
Justification  for  deviation  from  the  standard 
exlMa  m  this  case. 

The  Constitution  states  that  the  Senate 
shall  have  ".  .  .  the  sole  power  to  try  all 
Impeachments."  Art  I,  Section  3,  clause  6. 
In  carrying  out  that  quasi-criminal  func- 
tion, the  Constitution  provides  that  ".  .  .  no 
person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  con- 
currence of  two  thirds  of  the  members  pres- 
ent," Art-  I,  Section  3,  Clause  6.  Fmally.  the 
Constitution  expressly  provides  that  such  a 
verdict  "shall  not  exUnd  further  than  to 
remove  from  office."  and  the  President  can 
receive  further  "punishment  according  to 
law."  Art.  I.  Section  3,  Clause  7. 

The  only  trial  of  an  Incumbent  President 
occurred  as  the  result  of  an  Impeachment 
resolution  passed  on  Tuesday.  February  25. 
1888.  which  led  to  the  passage  of  eleven 
articles  of  Impeachment  on  March  2.  1868. 
("The  Great  Impeachment  and  Trial  of 
Andrew  Johnson."  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers 
(1888).  reprmted  In  1974  by  Dover.  AU  cita- 
tions to  the  Dover  edition  hereinafter  will 

be  referred  to  as  "Dover  ."  and  the 

page  numbers  are  those  of  the  1974  reprint.) 
In  connection  with  that  trial,  the  Senators 
knew  that  proof  had  to  be  "beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt"  to  nllord  a  conviction.  As 
General  Benjamin  P.  Butler,  counsel  for  the 
Rouse  of  Representatives,  conceded.  It  the 
Senate  was  acting  as  a  court,  and  not  the 
Senate,  then : 

".  .  .  The  Managers  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatlves  must  conform  to  those  rules  as 
they  wotild  be  applicable  to  public  or  private 
prosecutors  of  crime  In  courts,  and  that  the 
accused  may  claim  the  benefit  of  the  rule 
In  criminal  coses,  that  he  may  only  be  con- 
victed It-hen  the  evidence  makes  the  fact 
clear  beyond  reatonable  doubt,  instead  of  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence."  (Emphasis 
added).  Dover  ed..  p.  48,  March  30,  1968) 

General  Butler  thus  squarely  put  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate,  and  the  transcript 
shows  that  the  Senate  did  not  accept  the 
argument  that  It  was  merely  acting  as  a 
legislative  body.  Instead,  on  strenuous  op- 
poeltlon,  the  Senate  adopted  rules  which  used 
phrases  and  procedures  borrowed  from  the 
criminal  courts  (See  the  following  Rulea, 
now  printed  as  part  of  the  "Rules  and  Manual 
of  the  United  states  Senate";  Rule  IV  (Chief 
Justice  not  President  pro  tern  shall  "pre- 
5?  ,•  •  •  '^"'^e  tiie  consideration  of  said 
articles  and  upon  the  trial".  Rule  vm 
(  accused"  not  answering  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  entered  "a  plea  of  not  guilty"), 
Me  XI  (a  "trial").  Rule  XV  (Senate  shaU 
deliberate  lt«  "decision"  with  the  doora 
"dosed").  Rule  XiUI  (pinal  question  shall 
lead  to  Judgment  of  "acquittal",  or  "con- 

Purthermore,  by  its  very  conduct  in  per- 
mitting the  Chief  Justice  to  act  as  a  pre- 
siding Judge,  the  Senate  clearly  moved  from 
Its  leglsUtlvo  function  Into  that  special  form 
of  Court  which  can  best  be  seen  as  quasl- 
orlmlnaL  Indent,  by  ths  end  ot  the  trial  It 
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was  stated  without  contradiction  that  when 
the  Senate  had  ao  acted,  the  President  wae 
entitled  to  the  highest  standard  of  persua- 
sion. Aa  the  Couneel  for  the  President  Mr 
Oroesbeck  of  Ohio,  stated  on  Saturday.  April 
2S.  18S8.  durmg  his  closing  arcumenta  the 
accused  ".  . .  can  only  be  convicted  when  (Tie 
evidence  makes  the  cose  clear  beyond  a  reo- 
sonaUe  doubt . . ."  (Dover,  p.  207)  (Emphaala 
added).  Nothing  that  occurred  thereafter 
changed  that  position,  and  the  Senate  ao- 
qulesced  and  agreed  to  this  very  day  that 
such  was  the  required  measure  of  persua- 
sion }■ 

See  also  Vol.  9,  Wlgmore  on  Evidence.  Sec- 
tion 2497.  pgs.  827-326.  As  Judge  BlnEham. 
one  of  the  House  Managers,  said  In  his  doa- 
Ing  argument  on  May  4,  1888.  ",  .  .  The  Seo- 
Bte  .  .  .  sitting  on  the  trial  of  an  Impeach- 
ment. Is  the  highest  Judicial  tribune  In  the 
land."  (Dover,  p.  264) . 

A  standard  of  "clear  and  convincing"  evi- 
dence would  be  an  unconstitutional  ei  pott 
facto  action.  The  Constitution  erpUdOy 
limits  the  Congressional  power  to  enact  all 
necessary  rules  of  tte  proceedings.  Art.  I, 
Section  5.  Clause  2.  by  prohibiting  "ex  post 
facto"  action.  Art.  I.  Section  8.  Clause  3.  In 
the  landmark  case  of  Colder  v.  Bull,  3  Uall 
(US.)  388.  1  Led  648(1798),  the  Supreme 
Court  defined  the  phrase  "ex  post  facto" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  and 
explicitly  held  that  the  following  legislative 
acts  were  prohibited: 

1st.  Every  taw  that  makes  an  action  done 
before  the  passing  of  the  law.  and  which  was 
Innocent  when  done,  criminal;  and  punishes 
such  action,  2d.  Every  law  that  aggravates  a 
crime,  or  makes  it  greater  than  It  was  when 
committed.  3d.  Every  law  that  changes  the 
punishment,  and  Inflicts  a  greater  punish- 
ment, than  the  law  annexed  to  the  crime, 
when  committed,  4th.  Every  law  that  alters 
the  lead  rules  of  evidence  and  receives  less, 
or  different,  testimony,  than  the  law  required 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offence 
m  order  to  convict  the  ollenrter.  'All  of  these. 
and  similar  lows,  are  manifestly  unjust  and 
oppressive.  (I  L«l  at  p.  650.)  (Emphasis 
added.) 

Thus,  reqiurlng  less  persua.sIon  to  find  the 
facts  under  a  "clear  and  convincing"  standard 
violates  the  Constitution  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  such  a  change  m  the  standard 
would  occur  after  the  President  took  the  ac- 
tions sought  to  be  charged  In  the  Articles 
of  Impeachment.  That  an  Impeachment  con- 
viction Is  "punishment"  within  the  scope  of 
prohibited  ex  port  facto  legislation  Is  obvi- 
ous. An  excellent  analogy  Is  that  of  disbar- 
ment from  the  practice  of  law.  Aa  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  In  Ex  Parte  Garland  71 
U.S.  (4  WaU.  3.  (1867)  ".  .  .  exclusion  from 
any  of  the  professions  or  any  of  the  ordinary 
avocation  professions  or  any  of  the  ordinary 
avocation  of  lite  for  past  conduct  can  be 
regardi-d  In  no  other  light  than  as  punish- 
ment for  such  conduct." 

The  prmclple  that  prohibits  alteration  of 
the  legal  rules  of  evidence  so  as  to  require 
lees  proof  than  when  the  oflense  was  com- 
mitted hoe  been  explicitly  affirmed  In  Bopt 
":.  ""''^-  '*"  ''-S-  '■'♦•  28  Led  202(1884) 
(".  .  .  alter  degree,  or  lessen  the  amount 
or  measure  of  the  proof  .  . ,  necessary  to  con- 
viction ..."  28  Led  at  p.  288)  and  BeaieU 
V.  State  of  Ohio,  289  OS.  187.  70  L.ed  218 
(1925)  (quantum  and  kind  of  proof  to 
establish  guilt  or  Innocenoe  must  remala 
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>Tbe  standard  for  the  ordinary  clvfl  ac- 
tion la  proof  by  a  "prepondemnce  of  evi- 
dence." Wlgmore,  aupra,  p.  335.  In  certain 
civ{l  cases,  the  standard  of  "dear  and  con- 
vincing proof"  Is  used  to  show  fraud,  undue 
Influence,  parol  gifts,  mutual  mistakes,  etc. 
Wlgmore.  supra,  pgs.  339-^34.  That  standard 
has  been  closely  conOned  to  such  equltabla 
cases,  and  waa  never  even  suggested  during 
the  Johnson  trial. 


the  same).  In  Lariday  v.  United  States.  108 
TM.  698.  706  (dth  Clr.  1989) ,  cert.  den.  309 
UJS.  &B1(1940).  the  Sixth  Circuit  stated 
mat: 

■•  .  .  If  the  statute  authorizes  conviction 
upon  proof  less  in  amount  or  degree  than 
when  the  offense  was  committed.  It  is  ex 
post  facto,  and  unconstitutional."  (108  F. 
2(1  at  p.  70S)  {Empahls  added). 

Surely  this  Senate  wlU  not  deny  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Constitution  to  a  trial  of  the 
pnsldent. 

Not  only  would  such  a  rule  be  uncoostltu- 
tlooal.  It  might  lead  to  another  constitu- 
tional conflict  of  grave  dimensions;  the 
President  might  seek  a  writ  from  a  lower, 
appellaie,  or  Intermediate  court  (under  the 
"all  writs  statute"  (28  U.S.C.  Sec.  1661)  or 
AE  a  matter  of  the  original  jurisdiction  of 
ttte  Supmeme  Court  under  Article  m.  Sec- 
tion 1  and  2.  While  it  seems  clear  that  a 
writ  can  Issue  to  prevent  a  Judicial  body 
from  acting  beyond  its  constitutional  limits 
Bee  e.g.  PHilllps  v.  Hart,  83  F.Supp.  935,  939 
(D.C.  Del.  1949)  (District  Courts);  Ex  Parte 
Republic  of  Peru,  318  US.  678.  87  LjJd.  1014 
(Supreme  Court),  and  were  the  Senate  trial 
an  ordinary  Article  in  proceeding,  the  rem- 
edy woiUd  be  appropriate:  63  Am  Jur.2d,  pro- 
hibition. Sec.  6.  Here,  however,  I  believe  the 
Supreme  Court  of  some  lower  court  could 
do  great  damage  to  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  were  it  to  liiter\'ene  before 
tbe  trial  occurred  ro  during  It.  During  the 
Johnson  trial.  It  waa  asserted  without  con- 
tradiction that  the  Court  could  not  control 
the  Senate  body.  See  closing  argument  of 
Judge  Bingham,  May  4,  1868  (Dover,  p.  265). 
But  a  recent  commentator  disagrees  on  the 
premise  that  the  Court  was  weak  and  divided 
It  the  time  of  the  Johnson  trial.  'Impeach- 
ment, the  Constitution  Problems,"  Chapter 
m  (Judicial  Review),  Berger.  Baoul  (Har- 
vard University  Press,  1974).  If  Berger's 
argument  that  appeal  lies  to  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  correct,  then  the  President  has  at 
least  a  colorable  right  to  ask  the  Federal 
Judiciary  to  Issue  a  writ"  ,  .  .  m  aid  of  their 
respective  Jurisdiction  ..."  28  U-3.C.  Sec. 
1661. 

In  conclusJon.  the  Constitution  abhors 
the  passage  or  application  of  ex  post  facto 
rules.  Public  passion  la  not  suffldent  reason 
to  disagree  In  this  regard,  and.  Indeed,  now 
Is  the  time  to  regard  these  rights  most 
preciously.  (See.  e.g..  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft'8  argument  that  the  death  sentence  at 
Nuremberg  In  1946  '*.  .  .  violate  that  funda- 
mental principle  of  American  law  that  a 
roan  cannot  be  tried  under  an  ex  post  facto 
statute"  and  that  to  do  so  would  ".  .  .  clothe 
vengence  m  the  forms  of  legal  procedure." 
(New  York  Times,  p.  1,  Sunday.  October  8, 
1B40).      . 

I  respectfully  submit  to  this  Committee 
that  the  measure  of  persuasion  for  any  im- 
peachment trial  of  President  Nixon  must 
and  should  be  that  of  "beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt." 


DR.  KISSINGERS  ROLE  IN 
WIRETAPPING 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ther«  be 
printed  in  the  Recohd  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  the 
inquiry  concerning  Dr.  Kissinger's  role 
in  wiretapping  1969-71. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

R«TORT  OK  THI  INQL'IET  CoNCEBNINO  DR. 
KiBSXNGEB'S  ROLK  IN  WQETAPPINO  198&-71, 
StTMMAHY 

At  the  request  of  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
A.  Kissinger,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  re-examined  his  role  In  the  wire- 
tapping of  certain  newsmen  and  government 


officials  In  the  period  1969-1971.  After  r»- 
Tlewmg  the  additional  documentation  now 
available,  hearing  testimony  from  all  appro- 
priate and  available  witnesses,  and  Inter- 
viewing other  knowledgeable  persons,  the 
Committee  htis  concluded  that  there  are  no 
significant  discrepancies  between  the  new  in- 
formation developed  and  Dr.  Kissinger's  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  during  the  con- 
firmation hearings  last  year.  The  Commit- 
tee reaffirms  the  conclusion  stated  in  its 
report  on  his  nomination  (8.  Ex.  Rept.  93-16) 
that  ".  .  .  Mr.  Klssmger's  role  m  the  wire- 
tapping of  17  government  otBclals  and  news- 
men did  not  constitute  grounds  to  bar  his 
confirmation  as  Secretary  of  State." 

CONSmEBATION   OF   THE    WIKETAP   ISSUE   DCItINO 
THE    CONFIEMATION    PROCESS 

The  wiretap  Issue  was  considered  by  the 
Committee  at  length  during  the  hearings 
on  Dr.  Kissinger's  nomination.  However,  the 
Committee  did  not  at  that  time  have  acoesa 
to  the  basic  FBI  documerts  involved  In  the 
wiretaps,  documents  which  were  the  basts  for 
a  number  of  recent  neiAS  stories  raising  ques- 
tions concerning  Secretary  Kissinger's  pre- 
vious testimony. 

During  the  confirmation  hearings  the  Com- 
mittee heard  Dr.  Kissinger  i:i  public  session 
on  September  7,  10  and  11.  1973.  On  Septem- 
ber 10  Members  dtscusfed  the  wiretap  Issue  in 
executive  session  with  Attorney  General 
Richardson  and  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Ruckclfbaus.  Following  that  discussion  the 
Committee  appointed  two  members  to  meet 
with  Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  to 
obtain  addltlontU  mformatlon.  On  September 
11  Senators  Sparkman  and  Case,  alot^  with 
Dr.  Carl  Marcy  of  the  Committee  staff,  exam- 
ined, and  discussed  with  Dr.  Kissinger,  Mr. 
Richardftor..  and  Mr.  Ruckelshaus,  a  29-page 
FBI  summary  of  the  wiretap  program  dated 
June  25.  1973,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus  while  he  was  acting  direc- 
tor of  the  FBI.  Two  other  documents  were 
shown  to  Senators  Sparkman  and  Case  at 
that  time,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hoover  to  Dr. 
Klssmger  dated  May  13,  1969,  and  a  memo- 
randum of  talking  points  prepared  for  Dr. 
Kissinger  by  the  then  Colonel  Halg  for  a 
June  4^.   1069.  meeting  with  Mr.  Hoover. 

The  Subcommittee  reported  to  the  full 
Committee  that  It  "...  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  Dr.  Kissinger's  role  in  the  surveillance 
was  not  such  as  to  bar  him  from  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate."  After  recelvmg  the  Sub- 
committee report  the  full  Committee  dis- 
cussed the  wiretap  issue  at  length  with  Dr. 
Kissinger  In  two  executive  sessions  on 
September  17. 

Those  hearings  and  the  transcript  of  the 
earlier  executive  session  with  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Richardson  and  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ruckelshaus  were  sanitized  and  released 
to  the  public.  The  Cotnmlttee  is  now  releasing 
additional  portions  of  those  transcripts  In 
order  to  expand  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible the  public  record  of  what  was  told  to 
the  Committee  last  year. 

The  full  ComnUttee  ajireed  with  the  Sub- 
committee's findings  and  concluded  that  "Mr. 
Klssmger's  role  in  the  wiretapping  of  17  gov- 
ernment ofllclals  and  newsmen  did  not  con- 
stitute grounds  to  bar  his  confirmation  as 
Secretary  of  State."  His  nomination  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  by  a  vote  of  16  to  1 
on  September  18  and  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  on  September  21  by  a  vote  of  78  to  7. 

The  Committee  was  concerned  over  the 
use  of  "national  security"  or  foreign  policy 
as  a  Justification  for  wiretapping  and  stated 
that  it  Intended  to  keep  the  wiretapping  pol- 
icy under  review  to  Insure  that  neither  offi- 
cers nor  employees  of  the  Department  of 
State,  the  National  Security  Council,  or  any 
other  ^ency,  nor  private  citizens,  would  be 
subjected  to  the  treatment  to  which  offlcers 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  NSC  and 
members  of  the  press  were  exposed  during 
the  wiretap  operation  and  to  see  what  could 


be  done  to  prevent  abuses  under  th»  guise 
of  a  "national  security"  label. 

At  the  meetmg  when  Dr.  Kissinger's  nomi- 
nation was  approved,  the  Committee  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  to  "undertake 
a  full  examination  of  the  use  of  electronic 
and  other  means  of  surveillance  of  American 
citizens  In  connection  with  alleged  Intelli- 
gence gathering  or  other  activities  related  to 
.  .  .  foreign  policy.  .  .  ." 

Subsequently,  a  Subcommittee  on  Surveil- 
lance n-as  appointed  to  carry  out  the  Com- 
mittee's mandate  for  a  Ftudy  of  the  general 
Issues  Involved  In  warrantless  wiretapping, 
with  Sermtor  Muskie  as  Chairman.  Thu  Sub- 
committee has  held  a  number  of  hearings  on 
wiretapping  Jointly  with  two  subcommittees 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Is 
still  very  much  concerned  about  the  broad- 
er issues  posed  by  the  17  wiretaps  and  hopes 
that  the  efforts  of  these  three  subcommittees 
will  ultimately  result  in  the  enactment  of 
effective  statutory  safeguards  to  govern  the 
use  of  wiretaps  for  forcing  policy  or  related 
purpr-ses. 

THE  cmaErrr  tKomar 

The  current  controversy  Euxjse  from  the 
publication  of  a  number  of  news  reports  and 
editorials  which  questioned  portions  of  Dr. 
Kisalnger's  testimony  before  the  Committee 
I^£t  year  relative  to  his  role  m  the  wire- 
tapping prcjgrom.  The  news  reports  and  com- 
ments, based  largely  on  FBI  documents  uot 
then  released  to  the  public  and  a  garbled 
excerpt  from  a  tope  of  a  Presidential  con- 
versation on  February  28.  1973,  created  some 
public  concern  that  the  Secretary  had  not 
been  truthful  with  the  Committee  In  de- 
acrtblng  his  role  In  the  tnltlatlon  and  oo>n- 
duct  of  the  wiretap  program. 

On  June  10.  1074.  Secretary  Kissinger  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Chalrmar.  of  the  Committee 
statmg  that  the  news  reports  and  editorial 
conmicnt  ".  .  .  involve  fundamental  Issues 
couceriiliig  the  truthfulness  and  complete- 
ness of  txiy  testimony;  hence  they  nlse  issues 
of  public  confidence  and  dlrectj?  affect  the 
conduct  of  our  fcrelgn  policy."  He  asked 
that  the  Committee  review  the  matter,  stat- 
ing ".  .  .  at  this  sensitive  period  I  feel  It  im- 
portant that  the  Cotnmlttee  which  flrat 
examined  the  evidence,  and  which  has  a 
special  concern  with  the  coadnct  of  foreign 
affairs,  should  have  an  opportunity  to  review 
It  (i.e.,  his  testimony)  once  again."  The 
Committee  agreed  unanimously  to  the  Sc>:- 
retary's  request  for  a  review. 

Durmg  the  current  inquiry  the  Comtnlttee 
received  excellent  cooperation  from  the  De- 
partment of  Jtistlce.  which  fumlabed  the 
Committee  with  all  of  the  documents  in  Its 
files  bearing  on  Dr.  Kissinger's  role  In  the 
wiretapping,  a  vast  amount  of  materials 
which  were  not  available  during  the  con- 
firmation hearmgs.  However,  no  documents 
were  received  from  the  White  House  and 
the  Committee  was  told  that  none  had  twen 
found  relative  to  the  wiretapping  program. 
Executive  Branch  officials  have  said  that  the 
FBI  documents  are  the  only  official  records 
that  exist  concerning  the  wiretap  program. 

However,  answers  to  written  Inquiries  were 
obtained  from  former  Attorney  General 
Mitchell,  who,  through  his  attorney,  declined 
an  Invitation,  to  testify.  In  addition.  Mr. 
WUliam  C.  Sullivan,  a  former  FBI  offlciol  who 
was  a  key  participant  in  the  program,  pro- 
vided extensive  written  answers  to  Commit- 
tee Inquiries.  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  suffered  a 
heart  attack  recently,  was  anxious  to  testify 
personally  but  was  prohibited  by  his  doctor 
from  doing  so. 

The  Committee  held  six  hearinga  during 
the  Inquiry,  receiving  testimony  from  Attor- 
ney General  William  Saxbe:  FBI  Director 
Clarence  Kelley  and  hU  associates;  Mr. 
Bernard  Wells,  a  retired  FBI  agent  who 
handled  much  of  the  paperwork  on  the  wire- 
taps; Secretary  Kissinger;  former  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk;  and  General  Alexander 
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M.  Halg,  Jr..  AssUUnt  to  the  PrcsWent.  In 
Addttlon.  numerous  Informal  Interviews  were 
conducted.  All  of  the  hearings  were  in  exe.-u- 
tire  sessloD  store  dlMusslon  of  Individual 
wiretap  cases  was  ncrcssary  to  bring  cut 
essential  facts  from  each  of  the  witnesses  ex- 
cept that  m  the  case  of  former  Secretary 
Rusk  other  considerations  were  Involved.  The 
hearing  transcripts  have  been  sanitized, 
leaving  Ir.  es  much  as  possible,  so  that  the 
record  wr.l  speak  for  itself. 

COMJJIrrEE   UIISEJIV.^TIO^IS  s.nd  cow-tuslONS 

The  purpose  or  the  Committee's  Inquirv 
was  not  to  Investigate  the  wiretap  operatio:'i 
per  se.  Nor  does  the  Committee  coiijlder  It 
tiecessir;  lo  malte  deflnl:ive  flndlnrs  of  fart 
on  ench  of  the  allegailons  that  have  teen 
made  concerning  Dr.  Klsslneer's  role  m  l^e 
wlretapplr.i;.  Jn  toct.  this  new  record  may 
ral^e  additional  questionf;  about  cerraiii 
aspects  of  the  wiretap  program.  But.  we  bi?- 
llpve  it  «hou!d  I?5-  to  rest  th«  major  I'jestlo-.is 
raUed  about  Becietaiy  Klasiiiger's  role. 

The  Commitec  hsd  n?  lllusior.s  about  the 
dlfnrulty  of  en.ibll<!-in,:  pre:is»ly  what  to  Is 
place  1.-.  the  v.1re-ap  program,  'i  »erc  ■vre  some 
dlwrcp^ncles  between  -he  FBI  dj:ur-en  s 
and  the  testimony  of  partlcloant,!  In  t*'!? 
program.  Probably  It  will  never  be  pa«lble  to 
determl:ie  txaci.y  aha:  t^rk  olace.  Mor»  tl-ian 
nre  years  have  passed  since  tn»  virelaps 
were  Initiated  and  time  has  taken  Ita  toll  in 
life,    memory,    health,   a-nd   recordr, 

Spme  queotlons  can  be  answered  only  by 
President  Nison 

Others  could  oe  answered  only  by  the  late 
J.  Edcar  Hoover- 
Some  Inconsistencies  between  th2  testl- 
m:ny  snd  the  FBI  documeax!  c-n  be  resolved 
only  b-  Mr  William  C  Su:Uvan.  who  Is 
phrsiciUy  unable  to  tesnfy. 

Other  aspects  will  remain  a  mrstery  due  to 
apparent  gaps  in  the  FBI  docamentr. 

RecoIIertlons  &r  participants  haie  becinie 
hary  and  uncertsjn  with  the  lapse  of  time 
ReatiJIag  the  imposaisillty  of  laying  to 
rest  every  question  about  the  wiretap  pro- 
KTim  and  Secretary  Kissinger-?  rile  in  it  the 
Commlfec  set  a  mere  m  ideit  and  reaiuic 
objective.  The  Co.-nmlt-«e  approached  this 
Inquiry  with  two  questlojiS  In  mind- 

1.  Is  there  a  ba«ls  in  ascertainable  fact  to 
conclude  that  Dr.  Kissinger  misrepresented 
his  role  In  the  wiretapping  during  h!::  tci'l- 
mony  last  year? 

2.  Would  the  Committee,  with  »U  of  the 
information  it  now  l<as  concerning  the  v.-|re- 
tspplns  proyrim.  reach  the  .«a~ie  co-iCiu.sion 
It  did  last  September  that  •■  Dr  ^Os' 
singers  role  In  the  wlretapomn  of  17  (rovern- 
ment  officials  and  newsmen  did  not  constl- 
t.ire  tr.-.unJs  to  bar  his  conflrm.itlcn  as 
Secr*ftary  of  Stite^*' 

After  considering  all  of  the  testimony  and 
relevant  materials,  the  Committee  has  con- 
clnded  that  the  answer  to  the  first  la  "No  " 
and  the  answer  to  the  second  Is  "Yes" 

In  making  this  Inquiry  the  Coi^ttee 
ha«  not  addressed  Itself  to  the  legality  of 
the  wiretaps  Involved.  It  Is  neither  passing 
Judgment  on  the  constitutionality  of  war- 
rantleaa  wlretapa  for  foreign/national  secu- 
rity purposes  nor  on  whether  these  Individ- 
ual wiretaps  were  properly  JusUBed  If  in 
fact,  wtUTsnaess  wiretaps  for  such  purpl»e» 
were  legal  at  the  time.  These  are  matters  tor 
the  courts  to  dedde. 

But  It  should  be  noted  that  Dr.  Kissin- 
gers participation  In  the  wiretapping  came 
after  assurances  by  the  Attorney  General 
that  such  wlretapa  were  lawful  snd  by  Mr. 
Hoover  that  similar  wiretaps  were  carried 
out  under  prevloua  Administrations.  It  Is 
highly  unUkely  that  anyone  with  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger's background.  Isrgely  within  the  aca- 
demic world,  would  question  assurances  of 
legauty  and  precedents  from  the  nation's 
chief  law  enforcement  omoers.  In  carrrlng 
out  his  orders  from  the  President,  Dr.  Kls- 
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slnjer  was  acting  on  the  assumption,  backed 
oy  Attorney  Oeueral  MltcheU  aud  FBI  Direc- 
tor Hoover,  that  the  wiretaps  were  perfectly 
legEd.  ' 

The  Committee  has  not  found  any  signifi- 
cant Inconslstendea  between  Dr.  Kissinger's 
testimony  of  last  year  as  to  his  role  in  wire- 
tapping and  the  new  evidence  now  svaUable. 
It  matters  lltue  whether  the  Presldenfa  de- 
cision to  use  wiretaps  In  an  anort  to  trace 
the  source  of  leaks  was  made  on  April  25. 
1969,  as  now  appears  to  be  the  esse,  or  May  9 
1968,  as  Dr.  Kissinger  had  thought  when  he 
testified  last  year.  None  of  the  discrepancies 
that  has  emerged  pierce  the  heart  of  the  Is- 
sue here:  Is  there  solid  reason  to  doubt  that 
Dr.  Kissinger  was  truthful  last  year  In  de- 
scribing his  role? 

To  be  sure,  there  are  Inconsistencies  be- 
tween the  FBI  documents  and  the  testimony 
For  eiamplc.  In  the  documents,  there  Is  a 
letter  from  Mr.  SuUlvan  to  Mr.  Hoover  dated 
May  20.  1969,  which  states  that  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger came  to  Mr.  Sullivan's  office  that  morn- 
ing and  ".  .  .  read  all  the  logs."  Dr.  Kissinger 
cannot  recall  such  a  visit,  and  Mr.  Sullivan 
assured  the  Committee  that  he  neither  saw 
nor  talked  to  Dr.  Kissinger  during  the  enure 
time  the  viret^  progiwn  was  in  operation. 
Much  of  the  recent  ccntrcreriiy  ov>t  Dr 
Ki3sm;er-5  role  seems  to  .K  a  qtiestl- n  of 
semantics,  particularly  over  the  meaning  cf 
the  wurds  "hiltlato"  and  -requcif  in  rela- 
tion to  his  pa.-ticip;,tlon  In  the  viretaDBlns 
Words  in  FB:  c!ocu.-n^nts  or  on  Presldentlji' 
tapes  cannot  be  considered  as  definitive 
stntemenls  either  cf  what  transpired  o'  of 
Dr.  Klssinser's  part  In  the  overall  nrogram 
pey  should  be  considered  only  In  relation  to 
the  framework  of  th;  overall  policy  ordered 

^'  *lf'«"'=°t  and  the  totsl  e.ideace  now 
available. 

Did  Dr.  Kissinger  infffofe  the  wiretap  pro- 
pnm  by  urging  it  on  the  President?  Or  did 
he  merelr  participzte  In  tho  ■.•Iretaming 
cirrymg  out  a  nrogram  ortiered  by  the"  Pres- 
ident, as  he  tesllted  last  roar? 

In  a  letter  to  the  Committee  dated  July  12 
.I'Jl.^  rwp^tiiK  to  a  Committee  request  foi^ 
additional  Information,  the  President  wrote- 
I  ordered  the  use  of  the  most  effective 
investigative  pr:!cedures  possible,  including 
wiretaps,  to  d»,il  with  certain  critically  im- 
portant  national  security  problem'!  Where 
supporting  evidence  was  available.  I  person- 
ally directed  the  surveUlarce,  Including  wire- 
topping,  of  certain  specific  Individuals 

I  am  famllt'.r  with  the  te.-tlmonv  itlven 
by  s^retary  Kissinger  before  your  Commit- 
tee to  the  e.Tect  that  he  performed  the  func- 
t  on,  at  my  request,  of  furnishing  Informa- 
tion about  Individuals  within  Investigative 
categories  that  I  established  so  that  an  ap- 
propriate and  effective  Investigation  could 
be  conducted  In  each  case.  This  testimony 
is  entirely  correct:  and  I  wish  to  alBrm  cate- 
gorically that  Secretary  Kissinger  and  others 
mvolred  In  various  aspects  of  this  Investi- 
gation were  operating  under  my  specl.lc  au- 
ortera""  ""  ""^  carrying  out  my  express 
None  of  the  FBI  documents  relates  to  the 
meeting  at  which  the  decision  was  made  to 
use  whetaps  to  check  for  leaks.  Represent- 

mirS,°L"V  .^"'*  "^""^  ^'^'■'^'^  <-^'  com- 
mittee thst  there  are  no  records  of  what 
occiujert  at  the  decision-making  meeting 
wMch   apparently  took  place  on   Aprtl   al 

_^  Secretary  Kissinger  told  the  Committee 
...  I  did  not  Initiate  the  program.  I  did 
not  recommend  the  program,  and  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Its  establishment  I  then 
participated  in  the  program,  once  It  was 
established,  accordmg  to  criteria  that  had 
been  laid  down  m  the  President's  office  '■  The 
President  stated  that  he  Inltuted  the  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Kissingers  role,  as  he  described  It 
last  year  and  again  this  year,  was  that  of 
assisting  In  Implementing  a  program  ordered 
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and  directed  by  the  President.  The  Commi. 
tee  has  received  no  new  mformatlon  which 
contradicts  that  description  of  his  role 

Semantic  problems  arise  again  m  the  met 
tlon  of  whether  or  not  Dr.  Klsslns-r  'lir 
tlated"  Individual  wlretjips.  Secretary  kw. 
singer  testified  last  year  that  he  sncouw 
names  to  the  FBI  of  those  fitting  the  crltem 
agreed  upon  in  the  meeting  with  the  Preii 
dent  but  that  ".  .  .  In  supplying  the  nam- 
we  did  not  specifically  request  a  tap.  althouji 
we  knew,  of  course,  that  this  could  be  wa 
a  probable  outcome."  In  testimony  this  ».. 
ho  explained  that:  "Insofar  as  the  subnui 
slon  of  a  name  triggered  a  series  of  eveoa 
which  resulted  In  a  wiretap.  It  could  be  aij 
that  the  submission  'Initiated'  the  tap  - 

There  are  unexplained  contradltloas  bj. 
tween  the  testimony  and  the  documents  i»i 
atlve  to  the  wording  of  individual  wiretap  n- 
quests.  Documents  concerning  "requests- lot 
wiretaps  were  generally  prepared  without  Un 
benefit  of  personal  contact  between  Ua 
drafter  and  the  "requester,"  whose  rti; 
Identity  Is  sometimes  doubtful.  Upon  qu«. 
tlonlng,  Mr.  Bernard  Wells,  the  FBI  uem 
who  handled  the  preparation  of  most  of  tlii 
papers  relative  to  the  program  sUted  tlisi 
the  wording  on  the  Individual  request  form 
could  not  be  taken  literally, 

Tlie  Committee  was  unable  to  settle  to  Itt 
satisfaction  some  questions  about  the  mitli. 
tlon  and  termination  of  certain  wiretaps  Bol 
It  did  establish  to  its  satisfaction  that  Sem. 
tary  Kissinger's  role  In  the  program  was  a- 
sentlally  as  he  described  It  In  testimony  lut 

:n  sununarv.  the  Committee  Is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  has  appropriately  Inquired  iato 
Dr.  Kissinger's  role  m  the  wlretapolng.  pursu- 
ant to  his  request  following  the  recent  con- 
troversy, and  the  Committee  now  concluila 
that  there  are  no  contradictions  between 
what  Dr.  Klsslnfer  told  the  Committee  lis 
year  and  the  totality  of  the  new  InlormatKB 
.ivallable  The  Committee  reaffirms  Its  poa- 
tion  of  last  year  that  his  role  In  the  wire- 
tapping ".  .  did  not  cousutute  grounds  to 
bar  his  cotifirmailon  as  Secretary  of  State." 
If  the  Committee  knew  then  what  It  knevi 
now  It  would  have  nonetheless  reported  tht 
nomlnstlon  ;a-,orably  to  the  Senate. 


TUITION  ASSISTANCE  TO  VIETNAM 
VETERANS 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  House  and  Senate  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee  met  in  confer- 
ence yesterda.v  afternoon  to  consider  the 
fate  of  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Re- 
adjustment As.slstance  Act  of  1974.  Be- 
cause of  opposition  from  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  House  conferees  progress  on 
final  agreement  on  this  important  liill 
has  been  hampered.  In  light  of  that  fsci, 
I  re.ipectfully  urge  those  Members  of  the 
House  Conference  committee  who  have 
stated  their  opposition  to  the  tuition 
grant  provision  to  heed  the  good  counsel 
of  subcommittee  Chairman  Hxmht  Hit- 
STosKi  and  ranking  minority  member 
MARoARri  Heckler  of  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Subcommitteee  on  Education  and 
Training.  Both  Representatives  Helsto- 
SKi  and  HEcKLkR,  who  have  been  study- 
ing the  need  for  a  tuition  program  in 
their  subcommittee,  have  expressed  their 
support  for  it.  as  has  Speaker  Albert  and 
B  large  number  of  other  Representatives. 
I  further  urge  the  conferees  to  read,  ab- 
sorb and  accept  the  unanimous  report  of 
the  Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Committee 
and  to  consider  the  91  to  0  vote  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  favor  of  this  legislatiw 
proposal. 
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I  urge  the  members  to  recall  the  find- 
ings of  the  study  undertalcen  on  behalf 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  by  the 
Educational  Testing  Service  an^  the  final 
report  of  the  National  League  of  Cities/ 
U5.  Conference  of  Mayors  Special  Vet- 
erans Opportunity  Committee.  Both 
these  studies  documented  the  essential 
need  for  variable  tuition  assistance  to 
Vietnam  veterans.  I  urge  the  conferees 
to  listen  to  the  pleadings  of  the  leaders 
of  the  American  Legion,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Concerned  Veterans,  and 
several  other  veterans  groups  for  such 
necessary  aid  to  our  veterans.  And 
finally,  I  urge  the  conferees  to  take  note 
of  the  thousands  of  letters  from  Vietnam 
veterans  who  have  eloquently  stated 
their  belief  that  without  the  Itind  of  as- 
sistance provided  in  the  Senate  version 
of  this  new  GI  bill  an  equal  opportunity 
to  higher  education  will  continue  to 
elude  them. 

I  have  been  disturbed  by  the  tenure 
ol  the  debate  over  the  tuition  proposal. 
Numerous  spurious  arguments  against 
the  proposal  liave  lieen  advanced  that 
fall  on  their  face  when  the  true  facts 
about  the  effectiveness  of  our  present  GI 
bill  are  brought  forth.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion of  this  bill  has  been  called  an  in- 
come attractive  measure.  Such  a  char- 
acterization is  an  Insult  to  those  veterans 
who  risked  life  and  limb  in  the  jungles 
of  SoutheEist  Asia  on  our  behalf.  These 
soldiers  did  not  join  our  Armed  Forces 
tither  as  draftees  or  as  volunteer  recruits 
In  an  effort  seek  the  easy  way  out.  They 
will  not  utilize  the  GI  bill  to  rip  off  our 
Government.  They  will  use  it  for  what 
it  wa,s  intended;  that  is,  to  gain  the  edu- 
cation necessary  tc  become  productive 
members  of  our  advanced  economy. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  tuition  pro- 
vision will  provide  a  subsidy  to  high-cost 
schools.  A  hard  look  at  the  statistics  of 
perticipation  rates  indicates  that  in  no 
instance  do  Vietnam  veterans  make  up  a 
large  enough  potential  student  body  for 
anj-  institution  of  higher  learning  to  gear 
their  tuition  costs  toward  luring  vet- 
erans through  their  doors  at  the  expense 
of  other  students  and  the  American  tax- 
payer. The  S720  provided  in  tuition  under 
the  Senate  bill  may  make  up  much  of  the 
difference  between  high-  and  low-cost 
public  schools,  but  not  the  thousands  of 
dollars  difference  between  public  and 
private  colleges. 

Tlie  siitple  facts  are  that  veterans  who 
are  poor,  disadvantaged,  and/or  married 
with  dependents  cannot  utilize  their 
present  benefits.  This  is  especlallv  the 
case  depending  on  the  State  in  which 
the  veteran  lives.  When  our  veterans 
joined  the  service,  they  were  promi.'ied 
that  upon  their  discharge  we  would  give 
them  adequate  assistance  to  get  a  good 
education. 

Our  present  GI  bill  does  not  fulfill  that 
promise.  That  commitment  was  not  con- 
tingent upon  where  a  GI  resided.  Are  we 
really  willing  to  cut  and  run  from  that 
commitment?  I  do  not  believe  so. 

The  President,  In  his  unfortunate 
letter  of  June  30  to  Chairman  Hartke, 
maintained  that  the  tuition  provision 
and  other  elements  of  the  proposed  new 
GI  bin  are— 


Clearly  Inflationary  and  unnecessary  for 
our  Nation's  veterans  to  prepare  themselves 
for  productive  lives. 

Yet,  he  admits  that  5  million  of  our 
veterans  have  not  been  able  to  utilize 
their  benefits,  so  obviously  these  pro- 
posed changes  are  necessary. 

I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  inflation- 
ary because  in  my  view  the  cost  of  these 
educational  programs  actually  constitute 
an  investment  which  is  low  risk  and  high 
yield.  We  all  know  that  for  every  dollar 
spent  on  the  GI  bill  for  World  War  II 
veterans,  between  $6  and  tS  in  Increased 
income  tax  revenues  were  returned  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  out  of  the  increased  in- 
comes of  these  better  educated  veterans. 
Tonorrow's  return  on  tod.iy's  expendl- 
t'oros  will  be  even  greater.  Additionally, 
any  short-run  benefits  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  resulting  from  placing  the  bur- 
den of  inflation  on  today's  veterans  will 
be  wiped  out  in  the  long  run  as  these 
veterans  live  less  productive  Uves.  unable 
tc  conrtibute  their  full  share  of  skill  and 
ability  hi  our  economy  because  of  the 
education  we  deny  them.  The  money  for 
veterans  programs  can  be  found.  What 
Is  needed  is  the  will  to  look  for  it. 

Obvioa'sly.  I  am  firmly  committee  to 
the  Senate  version  of  this  essential  and 
vital  piece  of  legislation.  The  Senate 
conferees  are  aware  that  to  the  event 
they  return  from  the  conference  with  a 
less  than  viable  bill,  the  Senate  will  to- 
sist  that  they  return  to  conference  and 
come  back  with  a  bill  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  veteran.  I  would  support 
and  lead  such  an  effort  on  the  Senate 
floor.  But  I  am  confident  that  such  a 
move  will  be  unnecessary  bccatise.  in  the 
final  analysis,  I  am  confident  that  Chair- 
mrin  Hartke  and  the  Senate  conferees 
'.vlll  stand  firm  in  their  commitment  and 
tliat  wisdom  and  fairness  will  prevail 
with  the  Members  of  the  House.  I  look 
forward  to  a  quick  asreemeut  nn  a  bill 
v.hich  includes  Improved  benefits  and  a 
tuition  provision.  I  am  honeful  that  such 
a  bill  can  be  placed  on  the  President's 
desk  in  the  very  near  future. 


POLICIES  OP  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral articles  published  recently  should  be 
helpful  to  those  who  might  interpret 
dijtente  as  a  basic  change  to  Soviet  pur- 
poses or  Communist  ideology. 

An  article  entitled  "Detente?  Of  What 
Ktod"  by  ZblgTilew  BrzcrinsVtl  appeared 
in  the  August  4  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post.  This  article,  which  is  excerpted 
from  Mr,  Brzezinski's  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee, deserves  careful  study  by  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

Another  article  by  Philip  Nobile.  Uni- 
versal Press  Syndicate,  appeared  in  the 
July  24  issue  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald.  It  is  entitled  "Russia's  Ministry 
of  Pear"  and  also  illuminates  current 
behavior  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  both  of  these  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  tbe  Ricoro, 
asfoUows: 
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DtTnrre?  Or  What  Kns 

(By  Zblgnlew  Brzezlnskl) 
BrzezUukl  Is  director  of  Coltimbia  Unl- 
rerslty's  Research  Institute  on  Communist 
Affairs,  on  leave  as  director  of  the  Trilateral 
Commission  In  New  Tork.  The  following  Is 
ejtcerpted  from  his  recent  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  subcommittee 
on  multinational  corporations. 

It  has  often  t)een  said — and  rightly  so — 
that  there  Is  no  alternative  to  detente.  But 
It  Is  also  true  that  there  can  he  dlllerent 
kinds  of  detente.  The  Soviet  leaders  have 
made  It  quite  plain  that  they  have  a  very 
clear  concept  of  the  kind  of  detente  they 
desire  and — by  and  large — ^they  have  so  far 
succeeded  In  ahappmg  U.3.-SovIet  relations 
accrrdlngly. 

The  Soviet  view  of  detente — explicitly  and 
openly  articulated  by  Soviet  leaders — Is  that 
of  a  limited  and  expedient  arrangement, 
which  in  no  way  terminates  the  Ideological 
conflict  even  as  It  yields  tangible  economic 
beneflts.  On  the  contrary.  It  has  been  em- 
phasized over  and  over  again  that  "peaceful 
coexistence"  Is  a  form  of  class  struggle 
and  that  Ideological  conflict,  far  from  atiat- 
liig.  Li  to  Intensify  during  detente.  This  In- 
tensified ideological  Uostuity.  however,  is  not 
to  stand  In  the  way  of  economic  cooperation, 
for — OS  stated  by  Prof.  Marshall  Shtilman  In 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  on  April  35,  1974 — "Tather  than 
ra.:e  the  poUtlcally  painful  choice  of  Insti- 
tuting fundamental  economic  reforms,  the 
Soviet  leadership  has  opted  for  a  massive 
elTort  to  overcome  Its  shortcomings  by  m- 
c teasing  the  flow  of  trade,  advanced  tech- 
nology, capital  and  management  experience 
from  abroad." 

To  t>e  sure,  such  a  limited  detente  Is  better 
than  no  detente,  and  It  can  be  viewed  as  a 
necessary'  way  station  on  the  road  towards  a 
m-Te  compreiiensive  detente.  Tet  It  must  be 
recognized,  especially  if  the  existing  detente 
is  t:)  be  accompanied  by  large-seme  and  Iouk- 
range  U.S.  ln"estmeuts  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  such  a  ll-nltcd  detente  u  potentially 
quite  unstable.  Ideological  hostility,  artlfl- 
claUy  kept  alive  by  deliberate  Impediments 
to  more  extensive  contacts,  can  Itself  become 
a  source  of  tension,  wbUe  changes  In  leader- 
ship, be  It  American  or  Soviet,  can  hrlng  to 
the  fore  Individuals  and  groups  less  favor- 
ably disposed  even  to  the  exlstlnc  limited 
detente,  a  dt^tente  tl.cn  rather  EU::ccptlble, 
given  Its  limited  scope,  to  easy  reversal. 

Wen?  that  to  happen,  and  especially  If  that 
should  happen  after  a  period  of  sustained 
US.  investment  In  the  Soviet  economy,  with 
heavy  Soviet  Indebtedness,  a  rather  tindestr- 
able  situation  could  develop.  One  can  cer- 
tainly conceive  of  a  Soviet  leadership  bemg 
tempted  to  use  both  Its  Indotjtedness  to  the 
United  States  and  -American  dependence  on 
Soviet  raw  materials  ftn-  political  ends.  More- 
over, the  very  scale  of  Soviet  Indebtedness 
would,  paradoxically,  give  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship additional  bargaining  leverage. 

ThU  Is  why  It  Is  clearly  In  the  U.S.  Interest 
and  that  of  peace  In  ceneral.  deUberately  to 
seek  a  m^re  comprehensive  and  therefore  a 
more  enduring  U.S.-Sovtet  detente  which  1" 
not  artificially  compartmentalized  to  eco- 
nomics alone  and  which  Is  not  otT.set  by  offi- 
cially Buartslned  Ideological  antagonism.  Such 
a  more  comprehensive  dftente — which 
should  be  our  explicit  goal — would  Involve  a 
broiuJer  social,  cultural  and  political  accom- 
mfv^atlon.  the  shaping  of  more  extensive 
social  links  the  expansion  of  political  col- 
laboration especially  in  regard  to  the  many 
new  global  problems,  the  adoption  not  only 
of  the  prtaclple  tjut  also  of  the  practice  of 
true  reciprocity  In  our  relations,  and  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  harmful  and  antiquated  concept 
of  on  Intensifying  uleologlcal  and  class  strug- 
gle being  psrt  of  the  detente  relationship. 

But  current  Soviet  behavior  In  at  least  five 
areas  Is  not  consistent  with  progress  toward 
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•uch   K   more  comprehemlTe  aad  eodurlnE 

detente : 

1.  mEOLOOICAl.  HOSTTLtrT 

As  noted,  the  Soviet  emphasis  on  con- 
tinued and  InvnsUymg  ideological  hostility 
contradicts  the  spirit  of  detente,  and  It  does 
create  a  potential  threat  to  It. 

3.  SnUTZCiC   3ECK£CT 

The  secrecy  surrounding  Soviet  military 
planning,  development  and  deployment 
stimulates  understandable  anxieties  and 
engenders  legitimate  concerns  regarding  the 
extent  and  depth  of  Soviet  commitment  to 
detente.  It  certainly  poses  the  question 
whether  detente  is  not  viewed  by  at  least 
some  Soviet  leaders  merely  as  a  breathing 
spen.  designed  to  Itill  the  United  States 
while  the  Soviet  Onion  attempts  to  move 
from  parity  toward  fiomething  which  could 
be  truiislated  Into  political  superiority.  This 
U  what  makes  an  equitable  SALT  II  a  major 
litmus  test  of  Soviet  intention.  This  Is  also 
what  malccs  current  U.S.  R&D  aid  to  the 
Soviet  Union  so  dlfflcult  to  Jtistlfy.  given  Its 
obvious  mUltary  appllcaUons.  I  have  particu- 
larly In  mind  the  US.-Sovtet  space  venture, 
which  has  become  a  vehicle  for  one-sided 
transfer  of  C.S.  space  technology  to  the  So- 
viet side. 

3.   GLOBSX.   INDimaCNCZ 

The  Soviet  Union  remains  remarkably  In- 
sensitive to  global  Issues  which  cry  out  for 
greater  cooperation  among  the  advnnced 
countries.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  one  of  the  key  beneficiaries  of  the 
higher  commodity  prices.  It  has  not  been  par- 
ticularly responsive  to  the  need  for  massive 
aid  to  the  less  developed  countries  most  af- 
flicted by  the  higher  enerev-food  costs  More- 
over, the  Soviet  Union  has  been  relatively 
passive  on  other  global  Issues,  ar.d  it  has 
shown  a  tactically  cynical  Indifference  to 
the  threat  of  nuclear  proliferation  generated 
by  India's  atomic  explosion. 

4.  axruAtt  uown 

The  Soviet  record  on  the  issue  of  human 
rights  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Whne  Pres- 
ident Nlion  and  Secretary  of  State  Henrv 
K1.5slnger  are  right  when  they  snv  that  we 
cannot  Insist  that  other  governments  alter 
their  systems  to  please  us.  to  assert  that 
proposition  Is  to  skirt  the  real  Issue  It  Is  a 
p  Mltlcal  fact  that  many  Americans  do  have  a 
direct  and  highly  personal  concern  for  at 
least  those  Soviet  citizens  who  wish  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  In  that  sense  the  Is- 
sue Is  not  only  a  domestic  one:  it  aOecta  ad- 
versely and  directly  Sovlet-Amerlcan  rela- 
tions much  In  thi-  same  manner  that  any  U  S 
nmltatlons  on  the  right  of  Americana  wlshlnq 
to  leave  for  the  Soviet  Union— were  such 
imitations  to  exist— would  affect  American- 
Soviet  relations.  (The  spurious  tlrgum»^t  of 
domestic  non-intervention  did  not  prevent— 
correctly— the  Soviet  leaders  from  condemn- 
ing Nail  antl-Semltlc  practices  and.  more  re- 
cently. It  has  affected  Sovlet-Obllean  rela- 
tions.) Moreover,  given  this  coimtry's  tradi- 
tiona.  the  adoption  of  a  posture  of  amoralltv 
Is  to  give  up  something  very  precious  .wme'- 
thlng  which  should  not  be  given  up  lightly. 

5.   RBCIPaOCTTT   or   TaXATMENT 

US.  diplomats,  businessmen,  tourists 
newspapermen  and  scholars  are  subjected  to 
Incomparably  more  hara.<isment  than  are 
uielr  Sonet  counterparts  In  the  United 
SUtes.  American  scholars  have  been  not 
only  harassed  but  even  excluded  from  the 
Sonet  Union— In  marked  contrast  of  the 
welcome  extended  here  to  Soviet  specialists 
The  Soviet  side  Is  free  to  lobby  m  the  Umted 
States,  and  even  to  promote  Joint  U.S. -Soviet 
lobbies  m  America,  whereas  American  ac- 
cess even  to  the  Soviet  elite  Is  strictly  cir- 
cumscribed. Almost  every  day  produces 
some  example  of  highly  asymmetrical  tr«at- 
ment.  most  recenUy  in  the  form  of  direct 
physical  Interference  by  Soviet  police  wltn 
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the  right  of  access  to  the  n.S.  Embassy  In 
Moscow.  Such  non-reclproclty  of  treatment 
la  a  basic  violation  of  the  concept  of  detente. 

(It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  list  does 
not  Include  any  reference  to  divergent  UB 
and  Soviet  positions  on  Important  regional 
issues,  such  as  the  Middle  East  or  Europe 
It  Is  o.ily  natural  that  the  two  major  powers, 
each  In  a  different  geopolitical  situation' 
would  have  diverse  and  occaslonaUy  con- 
nictlug  estimates  of  their  regional  Interests.) 

The  foregoing  five  considerations  should 
be  borne  In  mind  when  defining  the  US  at- 
titude towards  Investment  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  especially  U.S.  credits  for  Soviet 
economic  development.  Progress  towards 
greater  accommodation  on  the  five  Issues 
tnentloned  above  would  Justify  more  exten- 
sive American  commitments  and  credits-  In- 
deed,  some  commitments  might  be  made  to 
encourage  such  progress,  hut  even  In  that 
""f!.!"''  """nK  1«»«1  of  U.S.  concessionary 
credits  to  the  U-S3JI.  appears  to  me  to  be 
sufflclent. 

that  U.S.-Sovlet  economic  relations  are  poU- 
tlcaUy  calibrated  on  the  Soviet  side,  with 
IM  system  of  state  economy.  For  the  United 
omf1,T"i',-^  relatively  free  market  econ! 
omy.  It  Is  difficult  to  mfuse  a  sense  of  poutl- 
t^nf"^*„'^'°  ^S  -Soviet  economic  rela- 
tlnue  to  be  the  Soviet  side  which  wui  derive 
^?,  l^Zf  '""'"'^  advantages.  Accord- 
of  creating  a  more  forma]  Instrument,  per- 
haps even  some  joint  executive  legislative 

?s^J?m.   ';""™'<'    relationship    so    that 

JI5p^rno^f''o[^w^s;t  rti?.^^d%i' 

Comprehensive  reciprocity  to  US   and  so. 

cS  «"'"r^''°'""=-''  =^"sic  »^d^  »- 

afl^t  n\y  '.""  ""^  ""  ">  enduring 
wl^,^  .J^"."'  *'  °'"»'"  »"="  reciprocity  wl 

be^m.  ^""T  '"•  «°°°-°'=  relatloMwrto 
become  Its  primary  blossom.  In   brief,  th. 

foho  t°?K  "i:'r  ""  "  high-risk  U5.  pori! 
rouo  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Rnssus  MmisraT  or  Pum:  iKmraw 

WrrH  JoHj*  Bsaaoif 

(ByPhUlpNoblle) 

Universal  Press  Syndicate 

.Jf^^T""  "  °!^""  ""'°'  °'  Rexler's  Di- 
gest He  once  served  as  a  naval  InteUlgence 

ooviet  Union's  secret  police  has  bMn 
more  Journalistic  than  undercover  He  sp^t 
sZJ"^    'ntervlewtog    counterl,^"  o^« 

a^^J^Z  ^  P°""  '^^-  ^  "-e  rush  toward 

g5rto'a^u%ir.ui?-r'.o»u^ 

rnLTlideri^Sd^A^-r  "■""  - 
But  stui  It  doesn't  hurt  to  know  how  the 
runntog  dogs  of  Russian  Communism  k^ 
their  country  on  the  leash  The  KOB 
or  Committee  tor  State  Security.  Is  the  Soviet 
MK^t  1.  °'  ""■  '^'"  ""^y  0°"  «he  KOB 
fi,!,!!!  'JP  '''''^'»"  'o^'ety.  but  it  executes 
foreign  policy  as  well.  Soviet  embassies  and 
trade  missions  abroad  are  packed  with  KGB 
agents  bent  on  international  dirty  tricks 

«.  How  powerful  is  the  KGB?  It  appears  to 
be  a  CIA.  FBI  and  military  Intelligence 
wrapped  toto  one. 

A.  You  cant  compare  the  KOB  to  any 
Western   organization  or  complex  of  orga- 


nizations because  only  the  KOB  has  been 
entrusted  with  such  enormous  power  over 
a  society.  Were  the  CIA  and  FBI  summaniv 
abolished  tomorrow  we  wouldn't  perceive 
any  changes  whatsoever  In  our  dally  livee 
Americans  wouldn't  be  more  free  to  apeak, 
travel,  study,  worship  or  emigrate.  But  u 
the  KOB  suddenly  disappeared,  all  Soviet 
society  would  perforce  change  rather  rapldlv 
Q.  The  KGB  must  have  quite  a  payroll 
then. 

A.  Nobody  In  the  West  has  precise  data 
oil  KOB  personnel.  The  best  estimate  is  a 
staff  of  half  a  mUUon  and  to  this  you  mnit 
add  a  myriad  number  or  part-time  spies  and 
Informants  who  permeate  Russian  Institu- 
tions. 

«  How  does  the  KGB  manage  lU  totall- 
tarlanlsm? 

A.  Apart  from  exile,  conoentratlon  camn 
and  the  new  technique  of  declaring  ene- 
mies of  the  state  insane,  the  heart  of  the 
KGB's  control  rests  In  fear.  The  KGB  runs 
the  Soviet  Union  accordtog  to  the  prtoclple, 
of  tyranny  enunciated  by  Aristotle  3600  yean 
SRO.  Aristotle  said  that  a  successful 
t>TanTiy  depended  on  Isolattog  citizens  from 
each  other  and  making  them  feel  powerleu 
against  the  state.  And  that's  precisely  what 
the  KGB  has  done,  by  creating  a  spy  so- 
clety  In  which  ordinary  Russians  are  affala 
to  conHde  their  true  thouehts  to  others 
Political  opposition  u  therefore  inhibited 
Q.  Is  the  KGB  the  tall  that  wags  the  Bus- 
Plan  dog? 

A.  No.  The  KGB  faithfully  executes  the 
policies  of  the  Politburo,  the  ruling  body  of 
the  Soviet  government.  Generally,  It  does 
what  It's  told.  B\it  that's  why  Its  actions  ate 
so  frightening.  The  KGB  represents  calcu- 
lated.  considered  policy  decisions  of  the  So- 
viet leaderehlp. 

Q.  Other  dictitorsblps  survive  without  the  ' 
security  overkill  of  a  KOB.  Why  Is  Russia 
so  scared? 

A.  The  Communist  dictatorship  today  Is  m 
exactly  the  same  position  that  the  Bolsheviks 
were  In  after  wtonlng  the  revolution  In  1917 
They  don't  govern  with  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  They  have  no  basis  for  their  power 
except  force.  No  wonder  then  that  the  Pollt- 
burn  relies  on  the  KOB  so  heavily. 

Q.  That  doesn't  explain  the  KGB  aggres- 
siveness abroad. 

A.  The  Soviet  Union  remains  wedded.  If  we 
can  believe  what  they  conttauously  proclaim 
to  us  and  to  their  own  people,  to  the  pro- 
jection of  the  Communist  system  toto  the 
whole  world.  But  they  cant  achieve  this 
policy  aim  by  popular  appeal  or  by  out- 
right aggression  without  rlsktog  nuclear 
war.  So  they  must  pursue  expansionism 
through  the  essentially  clandesune  means 
of    the    KOB. 

Q.  How  good  Is  the  KOB  In  espionage? 
A.  The  KOB  Is  very  effective  for  two  reasons 
n  massive  size  and  2)  the  willingness  of  the 
Soviets  to  accept  high  losses  and  embarras- 
sing publicity  to  spy  operations.  On  the 
whole,  the  KOB  Is  probably  no  better,  and 
perhaps  not  even  as  good  as  Its  competition, 
especially  when  you  consider  that  It  U  oper- 
ating to  a  for  easier  clime.  Spying,  after  SB. 
la  not  as  arduous  to  free  societies  as  It  is  In 
closed  ones.  In  terms  of  covert  operations,  the 
KOB  achieves  far  more  than  the  CIA. 

Q.  Are  you  Implying  that  the  CIA  Is  leas 
eager.  less  venturesome  than  the  KOB? 

A.  In  most  areas  of  the  world.  U.S.  selfish 
toteresta  are  served  by  stabuity.  But  the  op- 
posite Is  true  for  the  KOB.  The  objectives  of 
the  services  are  not  the  same. 
Q.  What  have  been  the  KGB's  greatest  hits? 
A.  Its  biggest  success  is  the  conttoutog  sub- 
jugation of  the  Soviet  people.  To  matotato  a 
society  of  one  hundred  nationalities — with  a 
total  population  of  240  million — in  complete 
servility  Is  an  almost  epic  accomplishment. 

In  foreign  affairs,  perhaps  only  the  KGB 
Is  aware  of  tta  grandest  successes.  However, 
we  do  know  that  they  made  possible  the  erec- 
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tlon  of  the  Berlto  Wall  after  stealing  VB. 
conttogeocy  plans  which  showed  they  could 
probably  get  away  with  It. 

But  by  and  large,  the  KOB  has  failed  to 
Egypt,  Africa  and  South  America. 

Q.  Has  the  CIA  penetrated  the  KGB? 

A.  Yes,  but  whether  those  penetrations 
conttoue,  I  couldn't  say.  Had  any  totelll- 
gence  service  to  the  West  suffered  the  pene- 
trations and  defections  the  KOB  has.  there 
would  be  an  enormous  clamor  to  abolish  that 
service.  Tet  the  KGB,  Immune  to  public  out- 
cry, goes  on  enduring  its  1os.^h. 

Q.  Why  do  Western  countries  allow  the 
Russians  to  stock  their  embassies  with  KGB 
agents? 

A.  In  the  honest  desire  to  develop  more 
productive  relations  with  Russia,  men  of  good 
will  to  the  West  are  fearful  of  seeming  an- 
tagonistic. Russia  has  discerned  thle  attitude 
of  ours  and  protests  loudly  when  actions  are 
taken  against  the  KGB. 

On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  expulsion  of 
known  KOB  personnel  from  Western  coun- 
tries would  have  a  very  salutary  effect  on 
detente. 

Q.  If  we  meet  a  Russian  national  to  the 
U.S..  should  we  presume  he's  a  KOB  agent? 

A.  Not  necessarily.  But  If  you  meet  a  Soviet 
citizen  and  he  conttouee  to  see  you.  then  It's 
a  fair  assumption  he's  with  the  KGB  or  has 
come  under  Its  control.  No  Russian  is  allowed 
prolonged  contact  with  any  foreigners  unless 
the  EGB  assents. 

Q.  Well,  why  does  Russia  risk  endangering 
the  era  of  good  feeUng  between  herself  and 
the  U.S.  by  keeptog  the  KOB  on  the  go? 

A.  To  the  Soviets,  detente  means  the  reso- 
lution of  certato  Issues  and  an  agreement 
not  to  blow  each  other  up.  But  It  doesn't  for 
a  moment  abate,  or  much  less  halt,  what  they 
call  "the  Ideological  struggle."  So  they  see  no 
toconslstency  betvreen  supporting  dandes- 
ttoe  warfare  and  detente. 


•nME  IS  RUNNING  OUT  FOR   THE 
NEW  RIVER 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  May  28. 
1974,  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  49-19 
passed  a  bill  to  designate  the  New  River, 
In  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  as  a  po- 
tential component  of  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  FJvers  System.  Despite  the 
Senate's  determination  that  this  beau- 
tiful river — the  second  oldest  river  in  the 
world — should  be  studied  for  possible  in- 
clusion In  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
on  June  14,  1974,  Issued  a  license  for  the 
construction  of  a  hydroelectric  project 
on  the  New  River  to  become  effective 
January  2, 1975.  This  hydroelectric  proj- 
ect would  destroy  forever  the  scenic  and 
recreational  value  of  the  New  River. 

S.  2439,  the  Senate-passed  bUl,  Is  now 
pending  before  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee. It  has  been  favorably  reported  to 
the  fuU  committee  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Parks  and  Recreation, 
chaired  by  Congressman  Roy  Taylor,  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  January  2, 1975,  deadline  for  legis- 
lative action  to  save  the  New  River— Im- 
posed on  the  Congress  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission — It  is  now  absolutely 
essential  that  Congress  enact  S.  2439 
during  this  session.  The  people  of  North 
Carolina  through  their  elected  ofBcials 
have  expressed  strong  opposition  to  the 
construction  of  this  power  proiect.  In  an 
editorial  of  August  7,  1974,  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer  expre!;sed  this  strong 
feeling  and  urged  action  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  save  the  New  River 


from  destruction.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial,  entitled  "House 
Should  Act  Now  on  New  River,"  be 
printed  to  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

House  SHOtnji  Act  Now  ok  Nrw  RnrEB 

Action  by  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvea 
to  clear  the  decks  for  Impeachment  has  en- 
dangered a  measure  Important  to  North 
Caroltoa.  The  bill  would  delay  a  hydro- 
electric project  that  threatens  to  turn 
America's  oldest  river  toto  a  reservoir  rimmed 
by  mudflats,  flood  40,000  acres  of  farmland 
and  force  evacuation  of  800  homes.  Unless 
the  House  approves  the  bill  shortly,  Appa- 
lachian Power  Co.  will  be  free  to  loose  Its 
bulldozers  on  the  New  Blver  Valley. 

The  measure  would  designate  a  70-mIle 
stretch  of  the  river  In  the  northwestern 
North  Carolina  counties  of  Alleghany,  Ashe 
and  Watauga  and  southwestern  Virginia  for 
study  and  possible  protection  under  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  The  Senate  already 
has  passed  the  proposal  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  Senators  Sam  Ervln  and  Jesse  Helms. 
Robert  Morgan,  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
Senator  Ervln's  seat,  has  endorsed  It.  Rep. 
Roy  A.  Taylor.  D-N.C.  whose  subcommittee 
on  National  Parks  and  Recreation  baa  han- 
dled the  legislation  to  the  House.  Is  sympa- 
thetic to  It. 

Despite  this  broad  congressional  support, 
the  New  River  bill  and  the  New  River  may 
fall  victims  to  the  necessity  for  moving  on 
to  the  Impeachment  debate.  The  loss  would 
be  tragic.  For  a  power  dam  with  en  esti- 
mated life  span  of  only  50  years,  the  nation 
would  trade  a  river  100  million  years  old — 
second  oldest  in  the  world  to  Egypt's  Nile. 
With  It  would  go  one  of  the  state's  few 
remaining  reaches  of  unpolluted,  free-flow- 
ing water,  a  tmlque  blend  of  northern  and 
southern  flora  and  fauna  and  68  varletlee  of 
fish. 

Surely  the  nation  can  afford  to  wait  the 
two  years  apeclfled  In  this  measure  before 
deciding  If  the  New  River  Is  to  be  destroyed, 
ftoally  and  forever. 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  BY 
SENATOR  TUNNEY 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  recently  have  made 
public  disclosure  of  their  personal  In- 
come, taxes,  and  financial  holdings. 

I  commend  them  for  doing  so.  I  share 
their  belief  that  public  office  is  a  public 
trust.  Our  constituents  have  the  right  to 
know  the  sources  and  the  amount  of  our 
Income.  And  they  have  a  right  to  pubUc 
disclosure  and  assurances  that  our  tax 
bills  have  been  paid  and  that  we  have 
met  the  obligation  that  falls  on  every 
citizen  of  this  Nation. 

Accordingly,  I  am  making  public  my 
personal  financial  statement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  to 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

leva 
Income  (gross) : 
Salary  from  United  States  Senate..     $43,600 

Honorariums   .       32,943 

Stocks  and  bonds: 
Capital  Gains  and  Dividends: 
(Alexander  &  Alexander,  Ame- 
rada Hess:  Bets  Laboratories; 
Heubleln  Inc.:  Holiday  Inns; 
Johnson  &  Johnson;  Lowe's  Com- 
panies; Reynolds  Industries;  The 
Washington  Oroup)...' ••73,598 


Taxes  paid  for  1973 : 
Federal *3S,  SS3 

California 6.  2ea 

Current  real  estate  Interests : 

Residence:  Northwest,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Residence:  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Two  mortgages  at  RIggs  NaUonal 
Bank:  Washington,  D.C. 

Real  estate  taxes: 

Washtogton a.  317.  SO 

California 3.309.86 

•  •Bulk  of  proceeds  of  sale  placed  In  Blind 
Trust  at  G.  H.  Walker,  Laird.  %  BJr.  Thatcher 
Brown.  Jr.;  6S  Water  Street,  New  Tork,  New 
York. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  we  meet 
today  amid  mcreased  reports  of  renewed 
military  buildup  in  the  Mldlle  East. 
These  reports  Ignite  feara  that  a  situa- 
tion which  we  had  come  to  look  on  as 
changing  for  the  better,  may  be  deterio- 
rating. This  would  be  tragic.  Only  a 
month  and  a  half  ago.  President  NUon 
was  exchanging  toasts  with  President 
Hafez  Assad  of  Syria.  The  exchange  was 
historic,  for  this  was  the  first  time  that 
an  American  President  had  visited  Syria 
and  It  was  to  underline  the  beglnnlns  of 
permanent  and  positive  relations  be- 
tween the  Syrian  Arab  Republic  and  the 
United  States. 

During  this  historic  exchange  of  toasts 
President  .'issad  stressed  his  hope  thit  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  In  the  Middle 
East  would  allow  Syria  to  "play  an  ap- 
propriate role  In  the  activities  oi  the 
International  community  wherewith  to 
serve  both  themselves  and  humanity  at 
large."  The  recognition  of  thL'?  wider 
responsibility  indicates  s  strong  persona) 
commitment  by  President  A?f;2d  to  move 
Syria  to  new  levels  of  responsibility  to 
the  totemational  community. 

Anyone  with  the  most  superficial 
acquaintance  of  Middle  East  history  and 
politics  can  attest  to  the  strains  and 
pressures  exerted  on  Syria.  Iran.  Iraq, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan  and.  of  course. 
Egypt  as  they  were  catapulted  toto  the 
era  of  contemporary  power  politics.  Each 
amateur  historian  has  searched  the  laces 
of  changing  Arab  leadership  and  exam- 
ined closely  their  actions  for  that  leader 
who  could  endure  these  pre.«ures.  Re- 
storing honest  and  favorable  relations 
among  the  Arab  and  the  American  peo- 
ple has  been  a  concern  of  Congress  and 
will  conttoue  to  be  to  the  future. 

For  peace  and  Its  accompanying  bene- 
fits were  to  the  past  as  they  are  today — 
the  stogie  objective  and  policy  of  the 
Government.  I  am  deeply  hopeful  that 
the  current  leadership  to  SsTla.  as  well 
as  throughout  the  Arab  world,  will  Jota 
us  to  this  new  attempt  at  peace,  for 
President  Hafez  Assad  has  before  him 
an  opportunity  to  matotato  the  mo- 
mentum of  good  will  which  began  with 
the  now  famous  Kissinger  shuttles  of 
May. 

We.  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  are  about  to 
consider  the  confirmation  of  a  new  am- 
bassador to  Syria.  Seldom  to  the  con- 
firmation process  bos  one  so  steeped  to 
knowledge  of  the  Mideast  been  elevated 
to  this  post.  On  Tuesday  of  this  week, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee heard  testimony  from  Mr.  Richard  W. 
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Murphy,  nominated  by  the  administra- 
tion to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Syrian 
Arab  Republic.  Fluent  In  Arabic  and 
French,  he  served  In  his  last  foreign  as- 
signment as  Ambassador  to  Mauretanea. 
The  Senate  has  now  In  this  nomlna- 
tlor.  a  singular  talent  In  statescraft  and 
foreign  relations.  Mr.  Murphy  has  served 
In  previous  posts  throughout  the  Middle 
East.  In  particular  hi  Jordan.  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  In  Syria,  as  well  as  acting 
as  the  State  Departmental  Personnel  Di- 
rector for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Affairs.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  will  act  quickly  and 
favorably  to  recommend  speedv  con- 
firmation by  the  full  Senate. 

Confirmation  of  an  ambassador  Is 
urgently  needed  to  revive  that  spirit 
which  characterized  United  States- 
Syrian  relations  only  a  month  and  a  half 
ai;o.  One  measure  of  U.S.  efforts  to  re- 
tain that  momentum  was  our  participa- 
tion In  what  Is  the  oldest  trade  fair  in 
one  of  the  oldest  countries  In  the  world. 
Beginning  on  July  25  and  running 
through  August  20  the  Damascus  Inter- 
national Fair  has  served  as  a  vehicle  to 
move  closer  to  normalization  of  relations. 
To  this  fair  the  State  Department  has 
sent  as  ambassadors  of  good  will  the  155 
members  of  the  Florida  State  Marching 
Band.  A.«  we  all  recognize,  there  are  no 
greater  ambassadors  of  good  wUl  than 
our  youth. 

This  initiative,  however,  cannot  be 
su5talned  by  U.S.  efforts  alone.  President 
A.'isad  has  pledged  his  desire  to  begin  a 
■new  phase  of  relations  between  our  two 
countries — a  phase  based  on  mutual  re- 
spect, unselfish  cooperation  and  adher- 
ence to  the  provisions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter."  One  element  of  that  char- 
ter is  held  most  precious  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, that  Is  the  universal  declaration 
of  human  rights  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  general  assembly  on  Decem- 
ber 10.  1948.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  article  of  that  declaration: 

AKTICLE   2 

E-eryone  Is  entitled  to  all  the  rlehts  and 
freedoms  set  forth  In  this  tleclaratlon.  with- 
out distinction  or  any  kind,  such  as  race, 
colour,  sex.  language.  reUglon.  political  or 
other  opinion,  national  or  social  origin  prop- 
erty, birth  or  other  status. 
aancLs  13 

!.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
movement  and  residence  within  the  borders 
of  each  state. 

2.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any 
countr.y.  Including  his  own.  and  to  return 
to  his  country. 

ABTtCLB    14 

1.  Everyone  has  the  rliht  to  seek  and  to 
enjoy  In  other  countries  asylum  from  orose- 
cutlon. 
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barred  from  movement  beyond  a  four 
kilometric  distance  from  their  homes. 
Homes  of  Jews  in  the  city  of  Karieshllya 
are  blatantly  marked  with  a  sign  In  red. 
Entry  into  the  demarcated  Jewish  quar- 
ter in  Damascus  Is  forbidden  to  foreign- 
ers and  all  Jewish  schools  and  most  syn- 
ogQgues  have  been  closed  down.  This  is 
clearly  an  unnecessary  impediment  to 
better  relations  between  the  two  govern- 
ments and  their  peoples. 

The  same  enliehtenment,  which  led  to 
a  cease-fire  and  which  I  continue  to  be- 
Ueve  wlU  .-itifle  the  flres  of  war  in  the 
Mideast,  as  exercised  by  President  Assad 
•■should  be  exercised  in  Syrian  relations 
with  the  Syrian  Jewish  Community. 
Americans  of  Syrian  descent,  I  am  cer- 
tain, Join  me  in  the  desire  to  maintain 
the  pace  of  movement  toward  peace  in 
the  Mideast.  Tennesseans  of  Jewish  and 
Arab  heritage  are  confirmed  in  their  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  to  remove  barriers 
which  impede  any  furtherance  of  that 
movement. 
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Over  the  last  2  years,  reports  reaching 
tills  country  from  many  sources  Indicate 
what  may  be  a  government  policy  which 
has  departed  from  this.  Although  many 
Arab  countries  have  allowed  freedom  of 
travel,  the  Jews  of  the  Syrian  Arab  Re- 
public, some  5,000  In  number  have  In 
effect,  been  denied  clvU  righti,  and  suf- 
fered crippling  restrictions  on  their  free- 
dom of  movement,  prosecutions  and  arbi- 
trary arrests.  Latest  available  reports  In- 
dicate that  the  right  of  exit  is  totally 
withheld— even  from  Jews  with  foreign 
passports.  Jews  are  herded  Into  ghettos 


Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  bipartisan  Solar  Energy  Congres- 
sional Conference  was  held  on  June  10. 
one  of  the  more  interesting  pieces  of 
literature  distributed  was  an  article  on 
wind  power  from  a  Special  Altematlv 
Energy  Issue  of  the  Mother  Earth  Nens 
It  told  of  the  lifelong  efforts  of  Marcellus 
Jacobs  to  perfect  the  wind  generator,  a 
device  in  which  Interest  is  being  revived 
because  of  the  energy  crisi.=. 

According  to  the  interviewer.  Marcellus 
Jacobs  •■!'.  the  man  who  alma-it  r.ingle- 
handedly  invc-nted  the  first  practical 
wind  powered  electrical  generating  .-vs- 
tem.  He  is  the  man  who  originated  nearly 
all  the  noteworthy  advances  in  the  field 
from  1930  to  1956.  And  he  Is  the  man 
who  dominated  this  specialized  mini- 
Industry  until  the  day  he  decided  to 
move  on  to  other  Interests." 

Mr.  Pre.sldent.  Marcellus  Jacobs  bejan 
his  experiments  In  wind  power  genera- 
tion on  his  father's  ranch  near  Wolf 
Potat.  Mont.  In  Ume.  he  and  his  brother 
formed  a  Montana  corporation  for  pro- 
duction of  what  he  calls  "wlndplant«  " 
and  eventually  moved  the  business  to 
Minneapolis. 

Because  I  think  this  fascinating  story 
will  contnbute  greatly  to  an  undeistard- 
ing  of  the  potential  of  wind  power  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thx    Plowiot    iNiunKw— Maacmus 

Jacobs 
Nott.— On  June  tod  and  3rd.  11)73  a  Wind 
Energy  Conversion  Workshop  was  held  in 
Washington.  D.c.  The  gathering  wsa  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Selence  Foundation 
and  implemented  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  AdmlnlstraUon. 

WeU  SIT  .  .  .  con/ereDces  and  symposiums 
and  workahopa  and  aU  the  other  fancy  meet- 
ings held  to  "study"  a  problem  are  all  right 
I  suppose.  But  a  fellow  sometimes  wonders 
ir  they  re  worth  the  trouble  It  takes  to  or- 
ganize them. 

This  particular  assembly  was  no  exception 
For,  we're  told,  after  nearly  two  days  of  ab- 
sorbing reports  and  addressee  from  people 


who've  experimented  with  and  used  wind 
power  .  .  .  many  of  the  "experts"  and  "engl- 
neeni  •  there  stui  dldnt  have  what  you  coiSd 
call  a  grasp  of  the  energy  source's  potential 
"You  mean  you  really  run  all  vour  lights  and 
appliances  and  a  typewriter  and  stereo  and 
TV  on  electricity  produced  by  a  wlndplant? 
You  mean  youTe  doing  that  right  now!"  one 
Incredulous  engineer  asked  Henry  Clews  "i 
mean.  If  this  thtog  actually  worts  we  should 
and  out  If  Its  practical  enough  to  put  Into 
production." 

It  was  then  that  an  authorltatlve-lookLig 
70-yeai--old  gentleman  rose  to  hla  feet  Intt. 
audience  and  eald.  In  effect:  "Why  you 
young  whlppersnapper.  You're  trying  to  re- 
Invent  the  wheel.  Not  only  wUl  wlndplants 
work  ...  not  oniy  can  they  be  put  Into  pn>. 
auction  .  . .  and  not  only  can  they  be  manu- 
factured aod  sold  prootably  .  .  .  but  I  per- 
sonally  buut  and  marketed  approximately  60 
million  doUars  worth  of  the  units  from  the 
early  30'8  to  the  mld-50'6.  We  were  already 
In  fuU  swnig  before  you  were  bom." 

Now  I  hasten  to  add  that  ge.-Ual.  polite 
MarceUus  Jacobs  didn't  address  the  young 
and  well-meaning  (but  somewhat  Ignorant) 
engineer  qmto  so  abruptly.  Mr.  Jacobs  did, 
however,  leave  no  doubt  that  wuidplanta 
could  be  made  to  work.  And  he  should 
anow:  Marcellus  Jacobs  Is  the  man  who  al- 
most slnglehandedly  invented  the  flrst  prac- 
tical wind-powered  electrical  generatmg  sys- 
tern.  He's  the  man  who  originated  nearly  all 
the  noteworthy  advances  In  Uie  aeld  from 
IB30  to  1956.  And  he'a  the  man  who  domi- 
nated this  specialized  mlnl-lndustry  untu  the 
day  he  decided  to  move  on  to  other  interests. 
MarceUuj  Jacobs  hasn't  mannlactiired  a 
wlndplant  stace  1933  ...  but  people  who 
know  stlU  flght  to  And  one  of  his  old  second 
or  third  hand  imlts.  Whv?  Well.  Admiral 
Byrd  set  up  one  of  the  Jacobs  systems  at  the 
South  Pole  In  1933.  On  June  17. 1955.  Richard 
E.  B.iTd.  Jr..  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jacobs  m 
which  he  said: 

I  thought  It  might  Interest  you  to  know 
that  the  wind  generator  Installed  (by  my 
father)  ...  at  the  orlKlnal  Little  America, 
was  still  Intact  this  year  after  almost  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  .  .  .  The  blades  were  stUl 
turning  In  the  breeze  (and)  show  little  signs 
of  weatherhig.  Much  of  the  paint  la  Intact." 
Marcellus  Jacobs.  In  short,  designed  good 
wlndplants.  He  built  'em  good  too  .  and 
he  buUt  'em  to  last. 

Mr.  Jacobs  now  lives  and  works  on  other 
environmentally  oriented  projects  In  Florida 
and  Steve  Welohelt  recently  visited  him 
there.  During  the  course  of  their  conversa- 
tion. Steve  asked  Jacobs  to  describe  the  de- 
velopment of  his  plants  and  to  comment  on 
the  future  he  sees  for  wind  power. 

Plowbot.  Mr.  Jacobs,  when  and  where 
were  you  bom  7 

Jacobs.  I  was  bora  In  1903  In  Cando,  North 
l^kota  ...  up  near  the  Canadian  border. 
Then  dad  moved  to  a  ranch  In  Montana 
south  of  Wolf  Point .  .  .  thirty  nuies  from  the 
Fort  Pock  Dam  on  the  Missouri  Blver.  Wheat 
and  cattle  country, 
PtowBOT.  Where  did  you  go  to  school? 
Jacobs.  Everywhere.  I  didn't  graduate  &om 
any  university  but  I  went  to  school  in  sev- 
eral different  plaoes.  After  I  left  high  school 
I  took  one  year  of  electrtcsj  training  is 
Indiana  and  a  special  six-month  course  In 
electricity  In  Kansas  city.  Most  of  my  edu- 
cation, though.  Just  came  from  studying 
on  my  own.  I  got  the  books  and  picked  up 
what  I  could  from  them,  and  thought  the 
rest  out  for  m.vself. 

Pi^WBOT.  Which  came  flrst?  Did  your  In- 
terest m  electricity  lead  vou  to  And  that 
you  could  produce  this  form  of  power  from 
the  wind  ...  or  did  you  set  out  to  do  some- 
thing useful  with  moving  air  massea.  and 
end  up  harnessing  them  to  electrical  gen- 
erators? 

Jacobs.  It  was  a  little  bit  of  both.  When 
I  WW  still  In  high  school  I  buUt  and  sold 
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tittle  peanut  radios  that  operated  on  storage 
batteries  .  .  .  and  pretty  soon  we  wanted 
motors  and  welders  and  drui  presses  and 
what  have  you  that  operated  on  current.  At 
the  same  time.  I  had  always  been  Intrigued 
by  the  wind.  It  was  natural.  I  suppose,  to 
put  the  two  interests  together. 

Plowsot.  1  take  it  then  that  you  used 
the  wind  to  produce  the  Urst  electrical  power 
you  generated? 

J.\coBS.  Oh  no.  Our  ranch  was  40  miles 
from  town  and  In  them  days,  of  course,  there 
wasn't  any  Rural  ElectrlQcatlon  Administra- 
tion lines  running  all  over  the  country.  We — 
there  were  eight  children  In  our  famUy — 
bad  to  make  do  with  kerosene  lamps  and  30 
on  .  .  .  but  we  soon  got  tired  of  that.  So 
wo  rigged  up  an  old  secondhand  engine  to 
run  a  little  DC  generator.  But  It  fluctuated 
every  time  the  load  changed  so  we  hooked 
the  generator  up  to  some  old  car  batteries 
10  balance  the  system  some  and  that  worked 
pretty  weU.  Along  about  then,  though,  we 
started  a  hand  forge  and  put  a  motor  on 
that  and  we  needed  more  current  than  our 
engine-driven  generator  would  produce.  This 
was  about  1923. 

Plowbot.  And  that's  when  you  began  ex- 
perimenting with  wmdplanu. 

Jacobs  Ves  I  flrst  tried  to  use  a  tan  off 
one  of  the  regular  water-pumping  windmills 
we  had  there  on  the  ranch.  I  took  a  Ford 
Model  T  rear  axle  and  cut  the  side  shaft 
off  where  one  of  the  wheels  was  supposed 
to  go  and  I  put  the  big  fan  on  Instead.  Then 
I  mounted  the  taU  vane  out  whore  the 
other  wheel  should  be  .  .  .  and  I  extended 
the  drive  shaft  down  to  the  ground  where 
I  had  my  generator.  I  Just  locked  the  dif- 
ferential with  a  pin  so  that  as  the  wind 
turned  the  fan  It  would  drive  the  shaft 
Plowbot.  Did  It  work? 
Jacobs.  Oh  yea,  after  a  fashion.  But  there 
were  several  things  wrong  with  the  setup.  It 
wasn't  efficient,  you  know  .  .  .  thei»  was  no 
real  gain.  One  of  those  big  water-pumping 
wtodmlU  wheels  Is  designed  to  catch  all  the 
wind  In  Its  diameter  right  at  the  start 
Otherwise  ifu  never  go.  Itll  just  alt  there 
Unless  the  pump  has  lost  Ita  prime,  that 
wheel  has  to  lUt  water  right  from  the  Instant 
It  begins  turning.  It  needs  a  lot  of  starting 
torque  .  .  .  and  that's  why  It  has  so  manv 
large  blades. 

Once  the  wheel  geti  up  some  speed,  how- 
ever, about  80%  of  those  blades  get  In  each 
other's  way.  They  begin  fighting  each  other. 
In  fact,  a  water-pumping  wlndmUl  needs 
all  the  power  It  generates  Just  to  run  tUelt 
In  an  18  or  20  mph  wind.  You  can  pull  the 
pump  rod  loose  and  the  wheel  wont  run 
away.  It  can't  The  force  of  the  wind  durtog 
a  storm  may  blow  the  wheel  Into  the  tower 
and  push  the  tower  over  .  .  .  but  the  fan 
won't  over-rev   and  tear  Itself  apart 

The  wheel  we  flnaUy  came  up  with  for  a 
wlndplant,  now,  is  altogether  different. 
There  s  no  load  on  It  at  the  beginning,  you 
sec  .  .  .  ]uBt  the  very  slight  drag  of  two  bah 
oearmgs  The  three  Uttlo  blades  sticking  out 
of  the  wheel's  hub  are  all  you  need  to  start 
the  thing  turning  In  a  two  mph  breeze.  And 
those  narrow  blades  are  also  all  you  need  to 
catch  every  bit  of  air  that  moves  through 
the  wheel's  diameter  when  the  wind  blows 
20  mph.  They'U  do  It  better  than  all  those 
sails  on  a  water-pumping  windmill's  fan  too 
A  three-bladed  wmdplant  propeller  may  de- 
velop between  six  and  eight  horsepower  In 
an  18  mph  wtad.  while  an  ordlnarv  windmill 
wheel  of  the  same  diameter  slttmg  right  be- 
side It  won't  produce  much  over  two 

Rlowbot.  How  long  did  you  experiment 
with  the  old  water-pumping  windmill  fans 
before  you  gave  up  on  them? 

Jacobs.  Well,  we  mossed  around  for  thi«e 
years  or  so.  We  even  made  a  governor  that 
tumod  every  one  of  the  blades— to  feather 
them — on  such  ■  wheel  .  .  .  but  there  sieve 
Just  too  many  other  factors  working  against 
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the  design.  To  put  It  very  simply:  If  you  ^-j^n 
catch  all  the  wind  that  moves  through  a 
certain  diamet«r  with  three  blades,  there's 
no  need  to  have  flfty  of  them  hftTigiwg  out 
there.  The  extras  Just  get  in  the  way. 

Plowbot.  But  why  three?  Why  not  two 
blades?  Or  four? 

Jacobs.  We  tried  them.  We  tried  those 
other  numbers.  See,  I  learned  to  fly  In  1926 
or  '27  and  that  gave  me  the  Idea  that  an  air- 
plane-type  prcqieller  was  what  we  wanted. 
Most  of  those  props,  of  course  had  only  two 
blades  so  that's  what  we  used. 

Plowbot.  You  took  one  right  off  an  air- 
plane? 

Jacobs.  They  didn't  have  the  right  pitch. 
But  we  made  some  wlndplant  prc^iellers  that 
were  quite  similar  to  the  ones  used  on  air- 
craft. We  didn't  stay  with  them  long,  though. 
I  discovered — very  early  In  the  game — that 
a  two-bladed  propeller  has  vibration  prob- 
lems that  a  prop  with  three  blades  doesn't 
have. 

Plowbot.  But  we're  still  uslzig  two-bladers 
on  airplanes! 

J&coBS.  Not  always.  When  Ourtlss -Wright 
developed  some  of  that  company's  flrst  reaU} 
big  eDglnes  at  the  start  of  World  War  Two, 
they  found  that  the  powerplants  tore  them- 
selves right  out  of  their  mounts  when  the 
planes  were  kicked  Into  an  abrupt  ttmi,  I 
won't  go  into  a  long,  confusing  explanation 
of  why  this  happens.  It's  enough  to  say  that 
the  Cxirtlss- Wright  engineers  and  t«st  pilots 
wrecked  a  b  unch  of  aircraft  be  fore  they 
flnaUy  solved  the  problem  by  going  to  three- 
bladed  prt^wllers  .  .  .  something  I  had  done 
years  earlier  with  my  wlndplants. 

See.  this  potentially  destructive  situation 
always  exists  with  propellers  that  have  two 
blades.  It's  always  there  but  most  of  the 
time  it  doesn't  give  airplanes  any  trouble. 
I  mean  .  .  .  wJicn  you  make  a  ttirn  with  a 
plane,  how  large  a  curve  do  you  usually  fly? 
A  quarter  mile?  Half  mUe?  That's  not  nearly 
sharp  enough  to  cause  a  problem.  But  a 
wlndplant  supported  in  Its  center  on  a  besf'- 
ing  whips  right  around,  doesn't  It?  There 
Just  Isn't  any  way  to  make  a  two-bladed 
wheel  hold  up  on  a  wlndplant.  Sooner  or 
later — and  probably  sooner — itll  snap  off  at 
the  hub  ...  or  one  of  the  blades  will  let  go. 

Plowbot.  But  s  three-hlader  won't. 

Jacobs.  No. 

Plowbot.  OK.  Why  wouldnt  four  blades 
be  better  yet? 

Jacobs.  Well,  there'd  be  no  object  In  going 
to  four. 

Look.  It  doesn't  matter  if  you  have  one 
blade  or  a  dozen  .  .  if  you  design  them 
right  you  can  make  that  wheel  catch  all  the 
wind  that  comes  through  It.  You  con  stand 
behind  those  spinning  blades  and  strike  a 
match  and  Itll  hardly  blow  out.  You're  cotch- 
lug  all  the  wind,  you  see,  and  slowing  It  down 
and  changing  ita  dlrect)on.  One  blade  la  Just 
as  good  as  fom-  or  five  or  more. 

The  only  trouble  with  one  blade,  however. 
Is  that  you  can't  balance  tt  .  .  .  and  two 
blades  have  the  vibration  problem  I've  men- 
tioned. A  wheel  with  three  blades  nicely 
solves  both  these  problems  and  you'd  be 
foolish  to  odd  any  more. 

Plowbot.  Why? 

Jacobs.  Because  the  tips  of  that  wheel  are 
moving  through  the  air  at  126  mph  and  every 
time  you  put  on  another  tip  you're  adding 
unnecessary  drsg.  It  takes  a  lot  of  enregy  to 
push  something  through  the  air  at  I2B  mph, 
you  know.  That's  a  waste  of  power. 

There's  another  factor  involved  too.  We 
wanted  our  wlndnlsnts — which  had  15- 
foot-dlametcr  propellers — to  develop  their 
maximum  charging  rates  In  a  wind  of,  say. 
20  mph  .  .  .  but  we  didn't  want  their  tip 
speed  to  exceed  126  mph.  A  three-bladed 
prop   met  these  requirements   admirably. 

Plowbot.  All  rl«ht.  This  takes  ua  up  to 
about  1927.  What  happened  next? 


Jai  obs.  Well,  once  we  hod  the  propeller  de- 
6:p/.  worked  out.  we  still  had  two  main  prob- 
lems: speed  and  pressure.  If  vou  want  to  get 
as  much  power  as  you  can  from  a  light  breeze, 
you've  got  to  have  a  propeller  of  large  di- 
ameter. But  when  you  have  a  large  diameter. 
you've  aiao  got  something  you  cant  tontrol 
tn  a  high  wind.  You  need  some  way  to  regu- 
late your  propellers  speed  and  you  want  to 
be  able  to  take  the  pressure  of  the  wind  off 
your  blades  during  a  real  gale. 

Sj  I  developed  the  fly-ball  governor.  I 
mounted  weights  on  the  hubs  of  our  pro- 
pellers *o  the  centrifugal  force  of  higher 
speeds  would  twht  all  three  blades  identi- 
cally, see,  and  change  their  pitch.  This  au- 
tomatically feathered  the  propellers  iii  high 
winds.  It  bcth  slowed  them  down  and  re- 
lieved  tiie  pr&isure  against  them. 

Plowbot.  There's  another  kind  of  gover- 
nor, you  know  . , .  made  bv  the  Zenith  Corpo- 
ration. 

Jacobs.  They  coU  thai  a  governor!  It*  like 
holding  the  throttle  down  on  your  car  wftlle 
you  step  on  the  brakes  to  slow  down!  Their 
blade  Is  fixed,  you  sec,  and  when  you  apply 
a  brake  out  here  the  way  they  do.  you  only 
slow  down  the  propeller.  You  don't  relieve 
the  pressure  of  the  wind  blowing  against 
those  blades.  I've  replaced  hundreds  of  Uiose 
wlnrtpla:its  when  storms  Just  pushed  tbe'j- 
blades  right  into  the  towers. 

Plowbot.  Your  plants  never  had  that 
trouble? 

Jacobs.  Never.  We  set  the  centrifugal  con- 
trols so  our  blades  couldn't  receive  more  than 
the  pressure  for  which  they  were  rated.  We've 
had  winds  of  more  than  a  hundred  mUes  an 
hour  on  our  plants  down  there  at  the  South 
Pole.  No  problem.  We're  had  plants  scattered 
all  over  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  Florida 
Keys,  and  we've  never  had  one  go  down  in 
a  hurricane  yet. 

Plowbot.  Did  you  patent  your  governor  . . . 

Jacobs.  Tea,  but  Curtlss-Wrtght  stole  U 
from  me  on  a  technicality. 

Plowbot.  .  .  .  and  did  you  start  putting  it 
on  wlndplants? 

Jacobs.  Oh  yes.  We  built  about  20  or  25 
plants  out  there  In  Montana  from  1927  to 
1931.  They  all  had  our  new  propellers  and 
governors  on  them  and  we  sold  them  to 
ranchers  In  the  area. 

Plowbot.  What  did  you  use  for  generators? 

Jacobs.  We  bought  our  generators  from 
Robblns  and  Myers  and  we  built  both  32- 
and  llO-volt  DC  systems.  I  think  we  got  our 
towers  from  the  Challenge  wmdmill  Com- 
pany In  BaUvta,  lUlnols.  The  towers,  you 
know,  were  actually  meant  for  water-pump- 
ing windmills.  Nobody  else  was  making  wind- 
plants.  We  Invented  the  business  in  North 
America  ...  I  guess  tiie  world.  A  few  others 
were  playing  around  with  ideas  but  we  were 
the  first  to  manufacture  a  practical  machine 

In  1931  we  sold  our  ranch  holdings — my 
brother  was  with  me  at  the  time — and  I 
formed  a  Montana  corporation,  sold  stock 
and  really  set  up  to  make  wlndplants.  Later, 
of  course.  I  moved  the  operation  to  Min- 
neapolis. 

Plowbot.  Did  you  go  right  Into  produc- 
tion on  an  assembly  line  basis  back  there  In 
19317 

Jacobs.  No.  we  spent  about  a  year  or  better 
designing  and  building  a  big  generator 
There  wasn't  one  available  at  that  time  that 
would  produce  2.000  watte  of  power  at  our 
working  range  of  225  rpm.  You  couldn't  buy 
one  anywhere,  so  we  designed  and  built  one 
JU5t  for  our  propeller. 

Now  thla  was  quite  Important  for  a  couple 
of  reaaons:  Number  one.  there's  a  lot  more 
to  good  propeUer  design  than  most  people 
realize  and,  number  two,  the  best  propeUer 
In  the  world  isn't  worth  much  If  the  gen- 
erator It  turns  isn't  exocUy  matched  to  the 
prop. 

See,  the  whole  Idea  of  high-speed  propeUer 
design  l5  to  throw  the  wind  that  hits  the 
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blades  .  .  .  the  wbole  idea  U  to  throw  It  out 
qulc-cly.  Tou  doa't  want  it  to  drag  all  the 
way  aloDg  the  back  of  the  blades.  That's  a 
tremendous  amount  of  friction — a  tremen- 
dous force — and  you  want  to  eliminate  It. 
Sometimes  a  very  Itttle  change— a  64th  of  an 
inch— In  the  curve  on  the  bock  of  a  propeller 
can  aflect  its  power  output  a  seemingly  Im- 
measurable amount. 

WeU,  forty  years  ago.  I  designed  a  special 
machine  that  would  le:  me  determine  Just 
how  efficient  a  blade  design  might  ba.  I  had 
a  test  stand  made  up  that  extended  out  two 
feet  past  the  end  of  a  propeller  and  at  each 
foot  along  the  arm  we  mounted  a  separate 
wind  pressure  gauge.  We  checked  a  lot  of 
blades  on  that  stand  until  we  knew  exactly 
how  to  design  a  propeller  that  waa  aa  efficient 
as  we  could  make  U. 

Plowbot.  And  then  you  buUt  a  generator 
to  match  the  prop? 

Jacobs.  Tea.  We  had  to  balance  the  genera- 
tor's load  to  match  the  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
peller. If  your  blades  work  best  at  a  certain 
rpm  In  a  "fi  mph  breeze,  they  should  turn 
exactly  twice  as  fast  when  the  wind  blows 
15  mph,  shouldn't  they?  They  wont  catch 
all  of  that  16  mph  wind  unless  they  do  wUl 
they? 

OK.  The  trick  la  to  design  the  generator 
«o  that  lis  load  Increases  Just  fast  enough  to 
allow  the  propeller  to  double  its  rpm  as  the 
force  of  the  wind  doubles.  And  that's  what 
we  did  .  .  .  right  up  to  the  top  speed  we 
wanted,  which  waa  18-20  mph. 

Now  this  wasn't  easy,  because  a  conven- 
tional generator  doubles  its  output  when 
Its  speed  increases  by  only  aomethlng  like 
25".  Obviously  that  wasn't  a  very  good 
match  for  our  propeller  ...  so  we  trlerJ  sev- 
eral things  until  we  finally  came  up  with  a 
q>ectal  alloy  for  the  field  poles  in  the  genera- 
tor. We  Anally  got  a  combination  that  made 
the  load  of  the  generator  fit  the  output 
power  curve  of  the  propeller  over  the  entire 
range  of  windspeeds  up  to  22.  -3  or  -4  miles 
an  hour  .  .  where  the  blades  were  set  to 
feather  out. 

It  T.-aa  a  lot  of  trouble,  but  it  waa  worth  It. 
Wlncharger.  for  Instance,  didn't  take  the 
time  to  balance  the  components  of  its  plant 
in  this  manner  and  that  unit  waa  only  one- 
third  as  efficient  as  ours  at  higher  wind- 
speeds. 
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throw  a  much  bigger  spark  than  you'd  like  as 
they  move  from  coll  to  coil  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  plant's  operation. 

Everyone  In  the  business  faced  this  prob- 
lem,, of  course,  but  none  of  the  others  ever 
licked  It.  We  did.  I  developed  a  brush  made 
up  of  a  layer  of  graphite,  then  carbon,  then 
graphite,  then  carbon.  This  gave  us  a  bnuh 
with  a  high  croas-sectlon  resistance.  The  DC 
current  would  practically  quit  flowing  before 
the  brush  made  its  Jump  from  one  coll  to 
the  next  and  that  was  Just  what  we  wanted. 
We  tried  to  get  National  Carbon  to  make 
these  special  brushes  for  us  but  they  weren't 
even  interested  enough  to  send  s  man  out  to 
see  us.  Stackpole  couldn't  understand  what 
we  wanted  either  but  they  did  build  the 
bruahea  to  our  apeclflcatlona  and  that  licked 
the  commutation  problem.  We've  had  plants 
run  ten  or  fifteen  years  on  their  orglnal 
set  of  brushes.  That's  unusual.  Ask  anyone 
who's  operated  other  manufacturers'  wlnd- 
pLants. 

Plowbot.  Didn't  you  also  make  some  note- 
worthy breakthroughs  In  the  way  you  reg- 
ulated the  voltage  of  your  units? 

Jacobs.  Yes.  That's  another  tough  sittia- 
tlon  you  have  to  face  with  DC.  To  chaise 
the  Irregular  power  generated  by  the  wind 
Into  a  steady  flow  of  current  for  use,  you 
have  to  go  through  batteries.  The  only 
trouble  la  that  you  can't  let  your  generator 
feed  the  same  amount  of  electrical  energy  to 
the  batteries  all  the  time  or  youH  bum  the 
storage  cells  out.  As  a  charge  is  built  In  a 
battery — as  the  battery  becomes  more  nearly 
"full" — you  want  to  charge  it  at  a  slower  and 
Blower  rate. 
WeU.  Wlncharger  and  aU  the  others  tried 


erator.  There  were  no  books  on  the  sub- 
ject .  .  .  nothing  to  go  by.  I  developed  my 
own  expertise.  When  you  have  a  problem,  you 
know,  you  Just  sUck  with  It  until  you  find  a 
solution.  Thai's  how  I  would  up  with  more 
than  26  patents.  Every  one  of  those  patents 
represents  a  problem  that  we  solved. 

Plowbot.  Well  It  seems  that  there's  more 
than  Just  problem  solving  involved  here. 
People  who  know  say  that  yours  are  still  ab- 
solutely the  finest  wlndplants  ever  manufac- 
txired  by  anybody  anywhere  In  the  world. 
Tou  must  have  bad  strong  feelings  about  the 
quality  of  any  equipment  that  bore  your 
name. 

Jacobs.  Oh  stire.  I'm  kind  of  a  flreak,  see. 
I  want  things  to  work  forever.  I  built  my 
planes  to  last  a  lifetime. 

I've  bad  battles  with  manufacturers  all 
my  life.  When  I  started  looking  for  bearings 
to  put  In  our  wlndplants.  I  found  out  that 
what  the  companies  Uiat  made  them  called 
"permanent"  .  .  .  would  last  about  two 
years.  The  bearings  themselves  were  very 
pretty  good,  see.  but  the  seals  aroimd  the 
races  would  dry  out  and  let  the  grease  Inside 
get  away  after  a  few  years.  What  I  did  was 
take  some  of  the  bearings  used  In  the  rear 
axle  of  a  car.  mount  them  In  a  special  com- 
partment with  a  special  lubricant  and  then 
put  my  own  seal  over  them.  They'll  last  20 
years  that  way  .  .  .  and  20  years  Is  closer  to 
a  lifetime  than  two. 

We've  had  plants  that  have  run  25  years 
with  no  lubrication.  I  talked  to  a  rancher 
out  In  New  Mexico  last  July  and  he's  been 
using  his  for  over  26.  He's  still  using  It  and 
he's  never  done  much  more  than  climb  up 
year  and   tighten  a  few  bolts  and 


this  and  that  but  they  never  came  up  with     whatnot. 

the    voltage    regulators    and    cutoffs    they        The  brushes  on  most  wlndplants,  as  you 

needed  to  solve  the  problem.  That's  why  you     ?°°*'  8°  °^^  *11  ^^  time.  They  don't  last 


Plowbot. 


always  had  to  get  up  at  two  o'clock  In  the 
morning  or  some  other  unhandy  hour  and 
shut  those  plants  off  to  keep  them  from 
burning  out  their  storage  banks. 

We  had  the  only  wlndplant  that  didn't 
have  this  trouble  because  ours  was  the  only 
one  which  was  completely  voltage  regulated. 
Our  control— we  called  It  the  Master  -Mind— 
inserted  a  resistance  Into  the  generator  fields 
to  weaken  their  output  as  the  batteries  filled 
up. 

Now  that  was  a  problem  in  Itself  because 


long  at  aU.  Well  I  got  a  letter  about  a  year 
ago  from  a  mission  in  Africa.  The  people 
there  bought  their  plant  In  1936  and  that 
letter  was  their  first  order  for  replacement 
brushes.  They've  used  the  generator  all  that 
time.  Same  thing  with  our  blades. 

Plowbot.  Test  1  wanted  to  get  to  that. 
Tell  me  about  the  construction  of  your  pro- 
pellers. Did  you  make  them  of  metal? 

Jacobs.  Oh.  no.  Solid  metal— «ven  alu- 
minum— would  have  been  too  heavy.  Too 
much  centrifugal  force.  The  more  flywheel 
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design  and  buUd  the  best  possible  wlndplant 
didn't  you? 

Jacobs.  Oh  jea.  I've  only  told  you  a  part  of 
It.  We  came  up  with  our  own  special  brushes 
In  the  generator,  you  know. 

It's  not  too  hard  to  set  up  a  big  DC  genera- 
tor and  run  it  with  a  stationary  engine  see 
because  youVe  got  a  ftied  speed  or  operation 
and  you  can  adjust  everything  so  It's  work- 
ing the  best  for  that  rate  of  output.  Now  rm 
particularly  thinking  of  the  commuter  arm 
and  Its  brushes  which  elide  from  one  wound 


that  had  to  open  and  close  thousands  of 
tiroes  a  week.  This  meant  thousands  of  arcs 
and  flashes.  Eventually  the  points  would  stick 
and  make  the  generator  begin  to  run  like  a 
motor  as  soon  as  the  wind  died  down.  That 
wam't  good,  you  know,  because  It  would  soon 
drain  all  the  energy  stored  In  the  batteries. 
We  licked  thai  one  by  developing  what 
we  called  our  "reverse  cujrent  relay".  We 
ran  a  Uttle  bit  of  direct  current— opposite 
In  polarity  to  the  main  flow— right  back 
through  the  points  to  make  them  open  with 


^?^  '?.,''°°'^"  .^""  '*"  generator.  Every     one  quick  flash  Instead  of  Just  hang  there 
i^^-l^^.J"^^.  "°''  '""  "^o"  'o  "I.     acting,  until  they'd  burned  themselves  out! 


shifting  the  plant  around  and  that  means 
more  strain  on  all  the  component  parts. 

We  did  stamp  out  some  hoUow  aluminum 
blades  once,  but  they  weren't  at  aU  satis- 
factory In  the  north  country.  They  had  a 
tendency  to  sweat.  Froat  would  form  on  their 
Insldes  and  throw  them  out  of  balance  .  .  . 
and  that  could  shake  a  plant  completely 
apart. 

No.  Our  old  standby  was  aircraft-quality, 
vertical  grain  spruce.  Sitka  spruce  from  the 
West  Coast.  I  used  to  go  out  and  select  the 
lumber  personally  and  have  carloads  of  U 
shipped  back  to  the  factory.  Durmg  the  war. 


you  know  they  want  to  throw  a  spark.  When     It  was  a  little  shunt  circuit.  actuaUv    thAt  '  ''"'  »  ""'•  trouble  getting  the  quality  i 

vou  bre,^  nr.  ..,.  , opened  and  Closed  the  main  cutoff  Witorae  ™''«'- 

clean  action  Just  when  we  wanted  It  to  Plowbot.  And  how  dlil  you  tnrn  the  raw 

PI.OW0OT   How  long  did  It  take  you  to  fig-  '""""  "«o  blades? 

ure  all  this  out?  Jacobs.  We  rough-cut  the  alrfoUs  first— 

Jacobs  Well,  from  the  time  we  started  fool-  '"""'  ^  *  '  planks — on  a  special   machme 

ing  with  wlndplants  ,  . .  about  ten  years  Our  ^^"°   "*   P"'   them  aside   In   the  kiln-dry 

most  Important  work  waa  done  In  leas  than  "^"^  '"'  several  weeks  to  make  sure  they 

two  years      .  .  from  1931  to  1933   By  '33  or  '""   completely  set  and   weren't  goUig  B> 

'34  we  were  In  pretty  good  swing   We  came  ""T-  After  that  we  made  our  Bnal  cuts. 

up  with   a  tew  Improvements  as  we  went  Pi.owbot.  Did  you  hand-sand  them? 

...         along,  of  course  .  .  .  but  after  1838  or  '37  we  JwM-  No.  we  had  a  great  big  sanding 

A  wlndplant  Isn't  like  that,  though.  It's  set     ran  for  20  years  without  maklnit  any  basic  ■""'"ne  that  worked  down  both  sides  of  a 

to  kick  Its  generator  Into  operation  at  ahont     changes  in  our  design.            — ~»       j  u«™.  tUtOe.   It   was   set    up   like   a   planer   or  s 

135  rpm  and  it  reaches  full  output — 3  OOO         Pi-owbot  I  suppose  you  brought  In  an  ex  duplicating  lathe,  you  know.  You  damped 

watts   or    whatever— up    around    225    rpm.     pert  from  time  to  time  for  ooiuultatlon  ^°^  ™*  "'*"'  '°'°  mounta  on  one  side  and 

Now  that's  OK  .  .  .  but  everytimo  the  rpm         Jacobs.    No,     because    back    then    there  StL,^?"  J"?  v  J"k,°'  '"^^  """^  ""^  * 

varles-and  It  can  change  a  thousand  times     weren't  any  ekperts  on  slow -speed  eL  Melt  Sf.^    .^    ""If^.J""".  """    ""    '""'' 

a  day-tte  netrtral  rone  shifts.  No  matter     generation  Th^e  we«  T^S^  on^oT^e  2.0^^=^^,^ of  ^-^."Jl'';-  ™,''  ^""^  ^' 

how  you  adjust  your  commutator,  then.  .„„r     regulation  and  nobody  h^Te^r^S^'d^f  iTiliSy  .""'^^d  Tu™  md  '^o^i 

making  an  ahijlane-type  propeUer  for  a  gen-  right  down   to   the   esact  contours  of   the 


you  break  DC  you  get  an  arc  .  .  .  and  those 
flashes  wUl  bum  little  rust  spots  on  the  com- 
mutator and  then  ifU  Just  grind  the  brushes 
off  In  a  matter  of  months. 

What  you  look  for,  of  course.  Is  the  neutral 
zone  ...  the  one  small  area  where  your 
brushes  will  throw  the  least  spark  as  they 
leave  one  coU  and  go  to  the  next.  This  Isnt 
too  bard  to  find  and  when  you've  got  a  flxed 
speed  on  your  engine  and  generator  you  can 
set  everything  Just  right  to  make  use  of  it 


!  you  adjust  your  commutator,  then,  your 
wtndplant's  bniahes  are  going  to  be  set  to 
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master  very  quickly,  easily  and  automatically 
this  way. 

PuJWBOT.  How  did  you  finish  the  blades? 

Jacobs.  With  an  asphalt-base,  alumlntun 
paint. 

Plowbot.  And  that's  all? 

Jacobs.  That's  all  they  needed.  Propellers 
we  built  25  or  more  years  ago  are  still  going 
strong. 

ptowBOT.  I  notice  that  you  never  put  a 
brake  on  your  plants. 

Jacobs.  No,  our  tall  vane  was  enough.  We 
bad  It  hinged  so  we  could  lock  It  straight 
behind  the  generator  or  swung  away  off  to 
the  side.  It  would  remain  streamlined  to  the 
wind  either  way,  of  course,  so  when  it  was  in 
the  second  position  it  pulled  the  generator 
and  propeller  right  around  edgeways  to  the 
moving  air.  This  took  most  of  the  wind  off 
the  blades  and  they'd  sit  up  there  and  Just 
idle  during  violent  storms. 

PLOWBOT.  But  Other  manufacturers  could 
swing  the  tall  vanes  on  their  machines  to  the 
side  too. 

Jacobs.  Tes,  but  most  of  them  did  it  the 
wrong  way.  They  fastened  the  vane  straight 
behUid  the  generator  with  springs  and  you 
bad  to  use  a  line  from  the  ground  to  pull  It 
Around  to  the  side.  If  that  line  broke  during 
s  gale,  there  was  nothing  you  could  do  about 
It.  The  wlndplant  would  run  away  and  tear 
itself  all  to  pieces  .  .  .  unless  you  had  a  brake 
that  you  could  apply  .  .  .  and  brakes,  for 
some  other  reasons,  weren't  a  good  Idea 
either. 

We  set  our  spring  up  the  other  way.  see.  It 
always  wanted  to  hold  the  vane  to  the  side 
and  you  had  to  use  a  line  to  pull  the  tall 
straight  back.  This  way,  if  the  line  broke, 
the  vane  would  pull  the  propeller  around 
and  make  It  Idle.  Ours  was  designed  to  pro- 
tect Itself  If  anything  went  wrong. 

Plowboy.  So  you  never  used  a  brake? 

Jacobs.  We  tested  some  when  we  were  still 
«xperunentlng  out  In  Montana,  and  verj' 
qulcJcIy  found  that  they're  a  source  of  trou- 
ble. The  brake  bands  freeze  up  and  you  have 
to  climb  the  tower  with  a  hammer  and  knock 
them  loose.  Besides  that.  It's  not  very  smart 
to  completely  stop  a  wlndplant  propeller. 
The  Ice  mostly  freezes  on  the  lowest  blade 
and  thani  wreck  your  plant  If  you  turn  it 
loose.  It's  much  better  to  let  the  propeller 
swing  around  a  Uttle  bit  during  a  winter 
storm.  What  Ice  or  frost  It  collects  will  be 
distributed  evenly  that  way  and  won't  give 
you  aay  trouble. 

Plowbot.  Fantastic.  You  really  checked 
out  all  the  angles,  didn't  you?  What  did  this 
translate  to  In  business? 

Jacobs.  Oh,  I  don't  know  exactly.  We  must 
have  buUt  about  50  million  dollars  worth  of 
plants  In  25  years. 

Plowbot.  Wow!  What  was  your  biggest 
year? 

Jacobs.  I  can't  remember  .  .  .  but  I  think 
we  bod  280  employees  at  one  time.  We  could 
produce  eight  to  ten  plants  a  day  working 
oae  shift  and  during  the  war  we  ran  three. 
We  ran  around  the  clock  in  Minneapolis  and 
I  even  bought  another  factory  In  Iowa  and 
ran  It  for  a  few  years.  We  didn't  build  wind- 
plants  out  there  but  we  manufactured  simi- 
lar equipment  .  .  .  electrical  and  magnetic 
hardware  for  the  Army  and  Navy.  Gear  that 
protected  our  ships  from  the  Germans'  mag- 
netic mines  ,  ,  .  stuff  like  that. 

Plowbot.  I've  heard  you  once  came  up 
»-lth  another  protective  device.  Something 
todo  with  pipelines. 

Jacobs.  Tes,  I'm  quite  proud — I'd  say  Jus- 
tifiably so— of  the  cathodlc  protection  sys- 
tem I  devised  In  1933. 1  don't  know  If  you're 
familiar  with  the  problem  or  not,  but  when 
you  put  big  pieces  of  metal  in  the  ground- 
things  like  pipelines — they  just  waste  away. 
They  don't  rust  .  .  .  but  the  metal  is  car- 
ried Into  the  dirt  by  electrolysis.  It's  Just 
eaten  up  and  carried  away.  The  earth.  In  ef- 
fect. Is  electroplated  at  the  expense  of  the 
pipeline. 


I  found  that  this  action  can  be  stopped  by 
putting  a  little  negative  direct  current — only 
3/10  of  a  volt — on  the  metal  and  a  Uttle  posi- 
tive DC  into  the  siuroundlng  soil.  This  dis- 
covery has  saved  the  pipelli.e  companies  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  dollars.  All  the  big 
bridges  are  now  protected  this  way  too.  Every 
very  large  steel  structure. 

Plowbot.  Have  you  developed  anything 
else  that  the  ordinary  Individual  would  find 
more  directly  related  to  your  wlndplants? 

Jacobs.  Well  we  used  to  sell  everything 
you'd  need  on  the  ranch— fans,  motors,  elec- 
tric Irons,  toasters,  percolators,  freezers,  re- 
frigerators, whatever — all  buUt  to  run  on  32- 
volt  DC.  Hamilton  Beach  manufactured  them 
for  me  to  my  speclflcatlons.  I  even  had  a 
freezer  that  was  so  weU  insulated  you  could 
unplug  11  and  It  would  keep  ice  cream  frozen 
for  four  or  five  days.  All  this  equipment  could 
be  powered  by  our  wlndplants,  of  course. 

Plowbot.  Do  you  think  those  days  will  ever 
come  back?  What  future  do  you  see  for  wind- 
plants? 

Jacobs.  There'll  always  be  a  small,  scat- 
tered market  for  Individual  plants—especial- 
ly In  the  more  remote  areas  of  the  world — 
but  the  Rural  Electrincatlon  Administration 
has  pretty  well  killed  the  demand  for  seU- 
coutalned  DC  systems  tn  this  country.  AC 
is  Just  too  readily  available  everywhere.  Al- 
ternating current  is  all  over  the  place  .  .  . 
often  at  artificially  low  prices.  That's  a  tough 
combination  to  beat  and  I  quit  trying  to 
flght  it  in  the  60's.  I  could  see  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  back  around  '62,  '53, 
'54  .  .  .  and  we  closed  the  factory  in  1956. 

Pujwbot.  But  conditions  are  changing. 
There  is  an  energy  crisis  now,  you  know.  The 
AC  Is  going  to  get  more  and  more  expensive 
and  we're  going  to  have  to  tap  some  power 
sources — such  as  the  wind — that  we  haven't 
really  thought  a  lot  about  In  the  past. 

Jacobs.  Tes,  but  I  stm  feel  that  the  Indi- 
vidual DC  plant  Is  largely  a  thing  of  the 
past.  If  I  were  building  wlndplants  today, 
I'd  go  AC.  And  I  wouldn't  concentrate  on  the 
smaU  units  ...  I'd  think  about  larger  ones 
that  could  feed  directly  into  the  distribution 
gnd  that's  already  set  up. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  proposed  Just  that 
idea  to  Congress  In  1952.  The  power  com- 
panies, you  know,  already  have  a  great  num- 
ber of  steel  towers  set  up  to  carry  then 
transmission  lines  across  the  .^ountry  I  add- 
ed to  this  the  fact  that  AC  generators  re- 
quire almost  no  maintenance  at  all  .  .  .  and 
I  came  up  with  an  Idea:  Put  wlndplants 
right  on  top  of  the  towers. 

Pick  a  stretch— I  took  Minneapolis  to 
Great  Palls  for  an  example — and  install  a 
thousand  AG  wlndplants  on  the  towers  in 
between.  It  doesn't  matter  what  the  wind 
does,  at  least  some  of  the  generators  will  be 
producing  all  the  time.  Just  let  'em  feed  sup- 
plemental power  Into  the  grid  whenever  the 
wind  blows. 

The  beautiful  part  of  this  plan  Is  the  fact 
that  the  wind  blows  strongest  and  most 
steadily  when  we  need  It  moat  ...  in  the 
winter.  I've  talked  to  the  men  who  manage 
the  power  grid  and  they  tell  me  electric  heat 
has  becoma  so  popular  that  they're  now 
forced  to  keep  thousands  of  dollars*  worth  of 
standby  dlesels  on  band  .  .  .  just  to  handle 
the  winter  overload. 

Plowbot.  OK.  But  let's  say  that  someone 
who  reads  this  doesn't  agree  wlih  you.  Let** 
say  he  wants  to  go  into  business  right  now 
manufacturing  essentially  the  same  wind- 
plant  you  produced  for  25  years.  What  hap- 
pened to  your  old  dies,  the  old  tools?  What 
about  your  patents? 

Jacobs.  The  equipment  Is  all  gone.  I 
stopped  in  at  the  factory  a  while  back  and 
It's  used  for  something  else  now.  None  of  the 
original  setup  Is  there  at  all.  As  for  the  pat- 
ents .  .  .  quite  a  few  are  public  property 
now. 

E>LowBOT.  All  right.  Let's  get  even  more 
basic.  What  U  on  individual  wonts  to  go  out 


and  buUd  bU  own  wlndplant  the  way  you 
put  your  first  ones  together  .  .  .  with  mate- 
-rials  he  finds  In  Jimkyards  and  other  odds 
and  ends? 

Jacobs.  Well  I  haven't  been  active  In  the 
field  for  16  or  18  years  now.  There's  a  lot  of 
new  stuff  I'm  not  familiar  with  .  .  .  but  I'd 
say  that  some  of  the  AC  generators  and  the 
rectifiers  now  available  should  mal!:e  that 
pretty  easy. 

Plowbot.  You're  not  actively  engaged  In 
wlndplant  work  of  any  kind  at  this  Ume? 

Jacobs.  No,  I  ha -e  other  interests  now. 

P1.0WB0T-  You  moan  you  don't  think  about 
wind-driven  generators  at  all? 

Jacobs.  Well  ...  I  did  buy  one  of  my  old 
plants  out  In  New  Mexico  this  summer  .  .  . 
and  I've  stm  got  quite  an  assortment  of  DC 
equipment  and  appliances  packed  away.  I'm 
doing  it  mostly  for  my  son,  you  know  .  .  . 
but  I  Imagine  rm  going  to  have  a  little  fun 
setting  that  wlndplant  up  and  running  It 
this  winter 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  GREECE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
few  short  days  since  the  Greek  military 
junta  invited  Constantlne  gnramftnTig 
to  assume  the  ofBce  of  Premier,  he  has 
acted  swiftly  and  surely  to  begin  restor- 
ing democracy  and  human  liberties  to 
his  troubled  nation.  He  has  restored 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press — the 
irreducible  requirements  of  democracy. 
He  has  released  political  prisoners,  re- 
stored Greek  citizenship  to  people  who 
had  opposed  the  old  regime,  reinstated 
the  Greek  constitution,  and  promised 
free  elections. 

These  are  oU  constructive  and  welcome 
steps  that  create  real  hopes  that  the  long 
night  of  oppression  in  Greece  will  at 
last  be  over.  Yet  the  days  ahead  will  be 
difficult  ones  for  Mr.  Karamanlis  and  for 
other  men  and  women  of  democratic  be- 
lief. The  institutions  and  practices  of  a 
free  nation  cannot  be  revived  overnight; 
attitudes  of  cooperation  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted  in  a  nation  ruled  by  an  iron 
fist  for  most  of  a  decade:  the  give  and 
take  of  politics  within  agreed  limits  can- 
not emerge  without  a  period  of  growing 
pains. 

In  this  difficult  period.  Mi*.  Kara- 
manlis— and  other  Greek  democrat* — 
will  need  the  help  and  encouragement 
of  people  in  other  coimtries  who  are 
concerned  about  the  freedom  of  Greece 
and  the  renewal  of  its  free  Institutions 
and  liberties.  In  the  United  States,  where 
our  Government  helped  keep  In  power 
the  mjlitarj'  junta  that  has  now  been  re- 
placed, we  bear  a  special  responsibility 
for  encouraging  these  hopeful  develop- 
ments. I  know  that  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  Senate  join  me  in  wishing  Mr. 
Karamanlis  well  in  iiLs  efforts.  And  I 
urge  the  administration  to  act  positively 
in  support  of  Greek  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Times 
has  written  a  thoughtful  editorial  on  de- 
velopments in  Greece.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  t)e  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rhcord, 
as  follows : 

IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  5. 1974] 
OooD  Start  in  aancx 

In  less  than  two  weeks.  Constantlne  Cara- 
manlls  and  the  wide  spectrum  of  democratic 
forces  supporting  his   Govenunent  of  Na- 
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UonAt  Unity  have  traosforined  the  political 
climate  In  C3reece.  Mr.  Caramaulls  Is  no 
miracle  worker,  but — given  the  political  real- 
ities In  Greece  after  £even  years  of  military 
dictatorship,  plus  the  Cyprus  crisis — It  Is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  67-year-old  Premier 
could  have  progressed  any  more  rapidly  to- 
ward the  restoration  0/  national  consensus. 
freedom  and  political  democracy. 

Mr.  C.'vrftmsDll.i  Immediately  restored  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  pre^s.  He  decreed 
a  sweeping  political  amnesty,  releasing  thou- 
sands who  had  been  jailed  and  often  tortured 
by  the  miutary  police.  And  he  restored  the 
citizenship  of  eminent  Oreelu  who  bad  been 
stripped  of  rights  for  speaking  or  acting 
against  the  corrupt  and  repressive  military 
regime. 

Returning  to  Greece  after  eleven  years  In 
exile,  he  wss  able  in  a  remarkably  short  time 
to  construct  a  Cabinet  of  experienced,  quall- 
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political  Intervention  by  Greece's  armed 
forces.  Her  allies  must  make  every  effort  to 
persuade  Turkey  to  be  reasonable.  Only  Mr. 
Papandreou  can  decide  if  he  also  will  be 
reasonable. 


THE  SPACE  PROGRAM 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
vance of  technology  In  this  country  dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades  has  been  a  very 
remarkable  story.  Chief  among  the  many 
technological  feats  has  been  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  the  space  projram. 
We  have  witnessed  many  brealc- 
throughs  in  the  field  of  science  as  a 
result  of  the  resourceful  use  of  our  tech- 

r -.-—      nology  wtiich  has  talten  us  to  the  outer        .,  „  — 

Bed  mtnlsiera  representing  most  democratic     reaches  of  spoce.  One  of  the  most  cut-     ^"'  "^^    But  unless  some  changes  are 
tendencies  from  moderate  left  to  moderate     standing  achlevemonts  in  this  area  has     raa^e,  the  valuable  informaUon  that  Ij 


pad:  can  be  analyzed  and  the  resulu 
interpreted  to  help  prevent  flooding  an^ 
facilitate  water  management  decklons 

Land  development  can  be  measured  to 
aid  in  land  use  planning  efforts  and  the 
state  and  quality  of  the  environment  can 
be  determined  by  analysis  of  air  and 
water  pollution  revealed  in  the  photo- 
graplis.  The  effects  of  strip  mining  also 
can  be  seen  through  the  use  of  the  ERT8 
cameras. 

The  technology-  that  has  been  devel- 
oped can  provide  our  scientists  with  all 
of  this — and  even  more — vital  Infonns- 
tion.  However,  the  Itey  question  is:  "How 
is  this  data  being  used?"  I  am  afraid  that 
the  answer  is:  "Very  Inefflciently." 

The  purpose  of  this  technologj-  is  to 
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right  and  Including  fresh  talent  that  had 
been  Imprisoned  or  exiled  by  the  military 
rulers.  By  way  of  emphasizing  the  exodus  of 
the  armed  forces  from  power,  he  named  as 
Defense  Minister  a  veteran  civilian  politician 
and  foe  of  the  fallen  Junta,  former  Foreign 
Minister  Evanghelcs  Averoff, 

Mr.  Caramanlls  has  also  reinstated  Greece's 
1952  Constitution,  scrapping  the  Junta's  1968 
document  which  attemnted  to  entrench  the 
armed  forces  in  a  permanent  position  of 
decisive  political  power,  beyond  the  control 
of  any  civilian  government.  He  has  reaixigned 
some  cf  the  most  dubious  personnel  from  the 
former  Junta  to  remote  posts  far  from  Athens 
headquarters. 

V.'bat  Mr.  Caramanlls  has  thus  far  refused 
to  do  Is  to  take  drastic  punitive  action 
against  the  officers  who  overthrew  the  legiti- 
mate Government  m  1967  or  even  against 
those  responsible  for  the  persecutions  and 
torture  over  tne  seven  years  of  the  dlctator- 
slllp.  The  necessity  for  maintaining  as  much 
armed  forces  unity  as  possible  In  light  of 
the  Cyprus  crisis  is  probably  a  factor  In  the 
Premier's  hesitation  on  this  matter. 

Even  many  Greeks  Imprisoned  or  exiled  by 
the  Junta  believe,  however,  that  the  armed 
forces  will  clean  their  own  house,  thoroughly 
and  quite  promptly.  If  they  are  not  subjected 
to  -wholesale  humiliation  for  the  Junta's  ex- 
cesses. The  decisive  pressure  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Brigadier  loaiuudes  and  his  hencli- 
men  and  for  the  Invitation  to  Mr.  Caramanlls 
to  restore  civilian  rule  came,  after  all.  from 
within  the  Army. 

Senior  officers,  acutely  embarrassed  by  the 
repression,  might  have  overthrown  the  Junta 
at  varlo'.is  times  during  the  last  seven  years 
had  they  not  been  persuaded  that  Ita  con- 
tinuation In  power  was  favored  by  the  United 
States.  The  report  that  Washington  has  now 
instructed  Us  agencies.  Including  the  CJ-A., 
to  keep  hands  off  Greek  poUtlcs  Is  as  welcome 
as  It  Is  overdue. 

So  far.  Mr,  CaramanlU's  performance — 
even  Including  his  refusal  to  deal  peremp- 
torily with  J'jnta  leaders  and  his  postpone- 
ment of  any  decision  on  the  future  of  Kmg 
Constantlne  and  the  monarchy — has  enjoyed 


been  the  development  of  a  system  to  help 
us  hve  a  better  life  on  earth. 

On  July  23,  1973.  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration- 
NASA — launched  the  Earth  resources 
technology  satellite— ERTS — to  provide 
high-quality  photographs  of  the  earth. 
The  satellite  was  launched  to  determine 
if  the  resource  of  the  Earth  could  be  in- 
ventoried using  photographs  and  other 
data  talcen  from  nearly  600  miles  in 
space.  Photographs  talten  from  the 
orbiting  satellite  allow  scientists  to  make 
rapid  calculations  of  the  amount  and 
condition  of  laree  land  areas.  This  is  an 
activity  that  conventional  surveillance 
methods  prohibited  because  of  physical 
limitations. 

The  program  has  proved  to  be  very 
successful. 

On  August  7.  1973,  I  had  the  distinct 
pleasure  of  participating  in  ceremonies 
to  dedicate  the  Karl  E.  Mundt  Federal 
Building  near  Sioux  Palls.  S.  Dak.,  which 
houses  the  Earth  Resources  Observa- 
tion System — EROS — Data  Center.  Sen- 
ator MtTNDT  was  instrumental  in  seeing 
that  the  center — which  is  used  to  analyze 
the  data  obtained  from  ERTS  and  other 
sources— was  established  in  the  Mid- 
lands. 

In  the  year  since  that  dedication,  the 
EROS  Data  Center  has  become  the  focal 
point  for  an  increasing  number  of  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  analysis  of  ma- 
terial which  can  be  applied  to  very  prac- 
tical uses. 

For  example,  the  photographs  can  be 
used  to  detect  geologic  structures  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  Earth,  These  struc- 
tures may  be  able  to  aid  scientists  in  the 
search  for  available  mineral  deposits,  oil 
and  water. 

- ...,™„..., — „„j„,„    ^  Th.^  photographs  can  be  useful  In 

broad  support.  The  only  major  dLssentmg     d^t^ctlng  blight  on  various  types  of  crops. 

"      '  Using  this  information,  more  accurate 

predictions  of  productivity  can  be  made. 
Along  the  same  lines,  vegetation  density 
can  be  determined  and  lrri??.ted  land  can 
1«  measurod.  In  addition,  various  types 
of  ground  cover  and  plant  life  can  be 
Identified.  This  is  very  important  in  terms 
of  predicting  crop  volume  On  rangeland. 


voice  has  been  that  of  Andreiis  Papandreou, 
son  of  the  late  Prime  Minister,  who  has  moved 
sreridlly  leftward  In  his  years  of  exile. 

Mr,  Papandreou  will  run  great  risk  If  he 
launches  all-out  political  war  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  National  tJnlty.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  Mr  Caramanlls  will  make 
good  his  pledge  to  hold  free  elections,  prob- 
ably wltlvln  six  months,  and  restore  parlia- 
mentary democracy  at  the  earliest  feasible 
moment. 

Only  a  return  to  the  bitter  political  war- 
fare that  helped  bring  on  the  1967  coup  or 
the  oontinuatlon  of  Turkey's  reckless  ex- 
pansion on  Cyprus,  would  be  likely  to  dis- 
rupt the  Caramanlls  timetable  and  risk  new 


being  provided  by  ERTS  and  other 
Earth-monitoring  sources  will  not  be  used 
to  its  full  potential.  The  mission  of  the 
EROS  Data  Center  In  Sioux  Falls  is  to 
process  arid  disseminate  this  materioL 
However,  i  h»  timeliness  of  the  informa- 
tion is  all-important  in  many  cases. 
Floods  can  be  prevented,  crops  saved  or 
fires  put  out  if  the  situations  in  which 
they  exist  are  di-scovered  in  time. 

Currently,  the  EROS  Data  Center  has 
no  equipment  to  receive  transmissions 
from  ERTS  or  other  Earth-surveillance 
systems.  The  EROS  people  "borrow 
three  NASA  receiving  stations  In  Mary- 
land, California  and  Alaska,  which  art 
also  being  used  for  other  programs.  In- 
credibly, in  this  day  of  in.stant  communi- 
catioas.  the  processed  data  from  the  .sat- 
ellite is  sent  by  mail  to  Sioux  Falls.  It  i> 
ironic  that  material  photographed  and 
sent  back  to  Earth  by  a  complex  elec- 
tronic ■iystem  arrives  at  its  destination 
in  South  Dakota  like  any  other  piece  of 
mail.  Millions  of  dollars  have  gone  into 
the  development  and  perfection  of  the 
ERTS  and  the  EROS,  but  much  of  their 
effectiveness  is  lost  because  of  delays  Be- 
cause of  the  extraordinary  load  upon  the 
present  reception  and  processing  system. 
not  all  of  the  data  relayed  from  the 
satellite  is  made  available  to  those  who 
need  It.  Currently,  as  long  as  3  months 
can  elapse  from  the  time  the  in- 
formation is  sent  from  the  satellite  to 
the  time  it  is  ready  for  dissemination  by 
the  data  center.  Of  course,  by  this  time, 
some  of  the  material  is  outdated  and 
useless. 

Clearly,  then,  there  Is  need  for  cor- 
rective action  to  make  the  whole  process 
a  viable,  beneficial  oiwratlon. 

The  consequences  of  full  utilization  of 
these  technological  resources  can  be  very 
significant.  Using  information  provided 
by  the  ERTS  and  processed  by  the  EROS, 
the  rising  overhead  costs  of  producing 
food  can  be  reduced.  With  advanced 
knowledge  of  soil  conditions,  water  sup- 
plies and  other  physical  factors  affect- 
ing crop  production,  our  Nation's  farmers 
certataly  will  be  much  better  prepared 
to  realize  maximum  benefits.  Red'jced 
costs  to  farmers  should  In  turn  mean 


principle  can  be  applied  fo^deSrmTn"!  in^e^ed                     ""'"^    '"    °°"' 

Jirest^fir^""*"  '"  '^'^^  """'  ^™'"  "'=«'*'«■  'Ws  Nation  Is  engaged  in  . 

Water  ninnff  .nrf  irfn«.„.  „_j  Program  to  Increase  farm  production  to 

water  runoff  and  storage  and  snow  assure  not  only  that  Americans  receive 


the  food  they  need,  but  also  that  the 
ever-rishig  demands  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  for  our  agricultural  products 
are  met. 

Agriculture  exports  for  this  year  axe 
expected  to  exceed  S20  billion.  But  this 
record  level  may  have  to  be  increased 
even  more  to  help  offset  possible  t>alance- 
of-payments  deficits  brought  on  by  our 
need  for  foreign  aid.  The  Treasury 
Department  estimates  that  the  United 
States  will  pay  a  record  S2S  billion  for 
the  oil  it  Imports  this  year. 

By  utilizing  the  technological  resources 
available — including  the  ERTS  and  the 
EROS — this  country  has  the  capabiUty 
to  produce  even  greater  amounts  of  grain 
and  other  food  products  to  sell  to  the 
world. 

To  help  realize  these  potentials,  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  role  of  the  EROS  Data 
Center  must  be  upgraded  during  the  next 
few  years. 

Although  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  recommended  that  the  appro- 
priation for  the  EROS  for  fiscal  year 
1975  be  maintained  at  the  fiscal  year 
1974  operating  level.  I  feel  that  an  in- 
creased amount  of  operating  fimds  for 
the  EROS  Data  Center  be  made  avail- 
able beginning  with  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Accordifigly.  I  am  bringing  this  pro- 
posal to  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  NASA  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  for  their  early 
and  favorable  consideration  as  the 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1976  are 
being  prepared.  I  earnestly  commend  it 
to  them  as  a  very  necessary  project  for 
the  future  development  of  our  techno- 
logical and  natural  resources. 

It  is  my  estimate  that  the  data  center 
in  Sioux  Falls  would  need  approximately 
$43  million  over  the  next  3  fiscal 
years  to  realize  its  potential  capabilities. 
This  would  include  funds  for  increased 
personnel,  construction  of  an  ERTS  re- 
ceiving and  processing  station,  and  a 
general  upgrading  of  its  capability  to 
supply  data  to  users,  decrease  delivery 
time  and  provide  data  in  more  usable 
and  suitable  forms  for  Interpretation. 

I  realize  this  is  a  large  amount  of 
money,  but  it  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
the  potential  benefit  that  will  result  for 
our  great  Nation.  We  have  Invested  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  bring  the  world  into 
the  space  age.  We  should  not  be  hesitant 
tc  invest  a  little  more  so  that  man  may 
utilize  the  resources  available  to  him. 


PRIME  MINISTER  RABIN 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  3,  1974,  the  new  Prime  Minister  of 
Israel  brought  to  the  Knesset — the  Is- 
raeli Parliament — a  new  government  to 
lead  Israel  through  the  delicate  negotia- 
tions being  conducted  In  the  Middle  East 
to  determine  the  road  millions  of  people 
shall  pursue. 

In  personality,  tralnlfig  and  Interests. 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  belongs 
to  the  generation  whose  task  it  has  been 
first  to  win  and  later  to  defend  Israel's 
freedom.  He  was  bom  in  Jerusalem  In 
1922.  the  son  of  American  pioneer  Zion- 
ists, and  pursued  a  course  of  study  pre- 
paring him  for  a  career  of  pioneer  farm- 
ing. 

After  graduation  with  honors  from  the 


Kadoorie  agricultural  school  In  Lower 
Oallec,  he  eiillsted  in  the  palmach.  a  unit 
of  the  Israeli  Army,  to  fulfill  his  defense 
service.  This  period  was  to  last  for  27 
years,  rising  from  imderground  fighter 
to  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Israel  Defense 
Forces  and  Commander  of  the  Israel 
Army  in  the  6-day  war.  It  was  then 
that  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  agreements  reached 
in  the  Middle  East  are  a  first  and  neces- 
sary step  to  the  pursuit  of  peace  and 
prosperity  for  all  the  peoples  of  that 
area.  We  in  the  U.S.  Congress  who  have 
insLsted  upon  the  free  communication 
of  principles  among  the  parties  whUe 
assuring  our  Israeli  friends  militarj-  ade- 
quacy, see  now  the  begtanlng  of  mutual 
understanding  between  neighbors. 

The  Rabin  approach  to  settlement  of 
the  differences  between  Israel  and  her 
neighbors  is  the  early  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences betv.'een  Israel  and  Egypt.  With 
the  improvement  of  relations  between 
Lsrael  and  Egypt  as  a  guide,  other  rela- 
tions throughout  the  Middle  East  would 
develop  through  bilateral  communica- 
tion and  agreement  with  multilateral 
consideration  of  principles. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  an  article  by  columnist 
Crosby  S.  Noyes.  entitled  "The  Rabin 
Approach,"  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star-News,  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks,  and  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  of 
Prime  Minister  Rabin's  remarks  of  June 
3,  1974,  to  the  Israeli  Knesset,  be  printed 
in  the  Recobo, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows; 

The  RABtK  AppaoACH 
(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

If  Israel's  new  prime  minister,  Yitzhak 
Rabin  means  what  he  says,  the  Middle  East 
peace  negotiations  will  be  not  only  much 
longer  but  also  quite  different  than  had  been 
generally  expected. 

What  had  been  expected,  following  agree- 
ment on  troop  separations  between  Israel, 
Egypt  and  Syria,  was  the  opening  of  a  full- 
scale  peace  conference  In  Geneva  In  a  few 
vieeks  or  months.  The  conference  would  l>e 
presided  over  by  the  Onlted  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  as  Joint  chairmen.  It  would  be 
attended  by  all  parties  to  the  conflict — In- 
cluding, presumably  some  form  of  repre- 
sentation for  the  Palestinian  Arabs. 

Rabin,  In  his  opening  address  to  the  IsraeU 
parliament  last  week,  saw  things  rather  dU- 
ferently.  The  next  stage  on  the  road  to 
peace,  he  said,  must  be  tietween  Egypt  and 
Israel.  What  Rabin  evidently  foresaw  were 
essentlaUy  bilateral  negotiations — perhaps 
conducted  through  an  Intermediary — leading 
to  a  further  Israeli  withdrawal  in  the  SInal. 
new  agreements  on  the  demilitarization  of 
the  area  and.  ultimately,  a  full  settlement. 

The  rest,  Rabin  strongly  implied,  could 
come  later — perhaps  much  later.  Instead  of  a 
single  big  package-deal  to  be  worked  out  In 
the  International  forum  at  Geneva.  Israel 
clearly  prefers  to  cope  with  one  problem  at 
a  time,  starting  with  the  easiest.  As  for  Syria, 
the  new  prime  minister  said,  "there  is  no 
place  for  an  Interim  stage,"  and  he  doubted 
"whether  Syria  Is  ready  to  sign  a  peace  treaty 
with  Israel."  The  same  quite  evidently  ap- 
plies to  the  other  thorny  problems  of  the 
area. 

This  piecemeal  approach  to  a  general  set- 
tlement  makes   very  good   sense   from   the 


point  of  view  of  the  Israelis — and  perhaps  of 
the  Egyptians  as  weU.  The  Israelis  are  pre- 
pared to  return  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  SInal 
to  Egypt  as  long  as  the  Egyptian  army  does 
not  reoccupy  It.  Egyptian  President  Anwar 
Sadat  gives  the  Impression  of  being  gen- 
uinely anxious  for  a  senlement  with  Israel 
In  order  to  devote  his  energies  to  Egypt's 
pressing  Internal  problems. 

For  Its  part,  ibe  Ucuted  States  liaa  long 
been  convinced  that  an  Improvement  In 
relations  between  Israel  and  Egypt  Is  the  key 
to  eventual  peace  In  the  Middle  East.  If  both 
countries  see  It  to  their  mutual  advantage 
to  settle  their  differences,  the  danger  of  a 
new  large-scale  war  would  virtually  dis- 
appear. 

If  a  solid  agreement  between  Israel  and 
Egypt  could  t>e  worked  out.  other  problems 
which  now  seem  completely  Intractable 
might  ultimately  yield  to  negotiated  solu- 
tions. Adamant  posltlotis  now  held  by  all 
parties  on  such  Issues  as  the  Goian  Heights. 
Jerusalem  and  the  solution  of  the  Pales- 
tinian problem  could  cluuige  In  the  context 
of  a  permanent  and  Internationally  guar- 
anteed peace  settlement. 

There  Is.  In  fact,  only  one  flaw  to  the 
Egypt-first,  piecemeal  approach  to  an  over- 
all settlement  favored  by  the  Israelis,  and  it 
la  a  very  large  flaw.  The  strategy  Is  certain 
to  be  bitterly  resisted  by  other  Arab  govern- 
ments and  groups — notably  the  Syrians  and 
Palestinians — and  also  quite  possibly  by 
Ssdat  hUnself. 

No  matter  how  much  the  Egyptian  presi- 
dent may  wish  to  reach  agreements  with 
Israel,  he  will  be  under  tremendous  pressure 
from  the  rest  of  his  Arab  brethren  to  make 
any  deals  contingent  on  the  solution  of 
other  problems,  Including  emphatically 
Jerusalem  and  the  Palestinians.  Any  at- 
tempt to  untie  the  big  paclcage  and  deal 
with  Its  component  parts  separately  wUl  i»e 
denounced  loudly  and  promptly  as  a  betrayal 
of  the  Arab  cause. 

This  win  be  particularly  true  of  any  nego- 
tiations conducted  within  the  framework  of 
the  Geneva  peace  conference.  In  that  con- 
splcuotis  setting,  the  possibility  of  any  seri- 
ous negotiations  win  be  minimal  and  the 
temptation  for  making  propaganda  speeches 
Irresistible.  And  vlth  the  Russians  taking 
sn  active  role  In  the  proceedings,  the 
chances  of  the  kind  of  honest  brokertngs 
that  Henry  Kissinger  specializes  in  will  be- 
come exceedingly  remote. 

Given  this  prospect,  there  Is  at  least  room 
to  doubt  that  the  much-heralded  peace  con- 
ference will  ever  get  under  way,  or  that  11  It 
does.  It  wiu  provide  a  forum  for  genuine 
negotiations,  Israel's  suggestion  for  quiet, 
bilateral  bargaining  makes  more  sense.  If 
some  means  can  be  found  to  overcome  the 
Arabs'  suspicions  of  each  other. 

ExcEBPTs  From  sk  Anoazss  bt  PatMC  Minister 
TrrzHAK  Rabin 
The  Separation  of  Forces  Agreement  with 
Syria  is  a  further  stage  In  the  transition 
from  war  to  pacification  In  our  region.  The 
Separation  of  Forces  Agreement  with  Egypt 
has  been  carried  out  so  far  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  Israel.  We  all  hope  that  the 
Separation  of  Forces  Agreement  with  Syria 
wUl  be  carried  out  In  a  AimUflT-  fashion. 

OtJV    TASKS 

The  foUowlng  taslcs  will  occupy  a  central 
place  In  our  lives. 

(ai  To  safeguard  Israel's  security,  to  foster 
the  strength  and  power  of  the  IDF  and  to 
strive  constantly  and  persistently  for  a  true 
peace. 

(b|  To  bund  a  modern.  Just,  free  and  in- 
dependent society  living  a  dynamic  and  cul- 
turally rich  life  In  a  stable  democratic  sys- 
tem, with  every  effort  to  Involve  the  younger 
generation  In  decisions  and  responslbUlty. 

(c)  To  ensure  social  welfare  through  the 
application  of  a  special  effort  by  the  com- 
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munlty  (or  tb«  ftdTBDoement  ot  those  strata 
stiU  In  distress. 

<d)  To  Increase  Immigration  and  Improve 
absorption  methoda  In  the  effort  to  stimu- 
late tens  of  thousands  of  Jews  from  all  coun- 
tries of  the  Dlaspors  to  settle  In  Israel;  a  con- 
stant endeavor  to  forge  closer  ties  with  world 
Jewry. 

(e)  To  make  Incessant  efforte  to  consoli- 
date and  develop  the  economy. 

(f)  To  suengthen  our  International  posi- 
tion and  the  establishment  of  closer  relatlon- 
ahips  with  the  nations  of  the  world,  flrst  and 
foremost  with  the  United  States. 

SaPEGCASSING    SECUaiTT 

The  maintenance  of  the  strength  and 
power  of  the  IDP  is  the  guarantee  of  our 
sectirtty.  Even  when  we  did  not  succeed  In 
deterring  our  enemies  from  war,  the  IDP 
showed  the  strength  to  defeat  the  aggressors 
on  the  battlefield. 

The  new  government  will  do  all  in  its 
power  to  foster  the  army  and  Increase  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  Its  armamenta, 
with  new  types  of  equipment,  so  that  It  may 
be  ready  for  any  test. 

out    XFTOtTS    TOWARD    PEACE 

The  aspiration  for  peace  has  guided,  and 
will  continue  to  guide,  the  policy  of  the 
government.  Twenty-six  years  of  war  have 
not  In  any  way  altered  our  view  of  peace 
with  our  neighbors  as  a  central  goal  of  our 
policy.  In  the  future  we  will  continue  to 
strive  to  reveal  every  hope  and  every  spark 
of  hope  for  the  advancement  of  peace.  Our 
policy  is  clear.  We  prefer  peace  to  new  mili- 
tary victories,  a  stable  peace,  a  Just  peace,  an 
honorable  peace,  but  not  peace  at  any  price. 

The  six-day  War  gave  the  State  of  Israel 
the  greatest  military  victory  In  Jewish 
history. 

But  we  were  not  intoxicated  by  victory. 
The  Government  of  Israel  was  ready  to  at- 
tain a  peace  agreement  with  our  neighbors, 
being  prepared  for  territorial  compromise. 
But  this  readiness  met  with  no  response. 
Under  no  circumstances  will  the  Govemmeut 
of  Israel  agree  that  threats  of  war,  interna- 
tional pressure  and  terrorist  activity  shall 
compel  us  to  return  to  the  situation  and 
the  conditions  which  existed  before  the  Slx- 
day  War.  All  our  eaorts^from  the  end  of  the 
Six-day  War  to  the  Yom  Kippur  War — to 
advance  toward  peace  came  to  nought. 

OBSTACIXS  TO  PEACE 

Two  obstacles  were  raised  by  the  Arab 
States  on  the  road  to  peace: 

(a)  The  demand  for  an  Israeli  commit- 
ment to  total  withdrawal  to  the  lines  of  4 
June  1067  as  a  pre-condition  for  any  dia- 
logue. 

(b)  Opposition  to  all  direct  negotiations 
between  the  parties,  at  every  stage  of  nego- 
tiations. 

The  Tom  Klppur  War  has  brought  about 
a  change  in  this  attitude  of  our  neighbors, 
and  only  this  change  has  made  it  possible  to 
achieve  the  Separation  of  Forces  Agreements, 

ACiUEflMO   A   TEITX   PKACZ 

Israel  will  continue  to  strive  for  true 
peace.  True  peace  is  not  merely  a  peace 
between  diplomatic  representatives,  but 
peace  between  the  peoples,  a  peace  which 
finds  expression  daily,  in  open  bordets.  aorow 
which  contact  can  be  established  In  all 
spheres  of  life. 

The  question  arises  whether  such  a  peace 
can  be  achieved  by  a  sudden  transition  from 
war  to  peace.  I  should  like  to  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  this  goal  can  be  obtamed-  Israel 
win  spare  rio  effort  to  fulfill  this  aspiration. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  soberly  view  the 
harsh  reality  as  It  Is.  Therefore,  we  shall 
simultaneously  seek  a  way  to  advance  toward 
peace  by  stages,  to  advance  toward  peace 
through  partial  arrangemente.  which  will 
ensure  pacification  or  the  battleOeld  by 
means  of  a  flare-up  or  surprise  attack.  We 
must   strive    for   arrangements    which    will 


create  conditions  under  which  we  shall  be 
able  to  test  the  Intentions  of  each  Arab 
state,  whether  it  Is  really  bound  for  peace 
or  not. 

The  Government  of  Israel  decided  as  far 
back  as  1971  to  examine  the  posstbUlty  ot 
partial  settlement  with  Egypt,  involving  lim- 
ited withdrawal.  And  pursuant  to  this  trend 
— the  Separation  of  Forces  Agreements  with 
Egypt  and  Syria  now  should  be  viewed  as 
part  of  a  comprehensive  concept,  calling  for 
progress  toward  peace  by  stages.  Indeed,  each 
of  the  Agreements  on  the  Separation  of 
Forces  contains  an  explicit  statement  of  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

THE  NXXT  STEP 

Now  that  the  Agreements  have  been  signed, 
the  question  arises:  What  next?  Where  do 
we  go  from  here? 

The  policy  of  the  new  government  will  be, 
in  the  first  place,  to  watch  the  fulfillment  of 
the  Agreements.  First  of  all  we  must  ex- 
amine the  Implementation  of  the  nallltary 
part  of  the  Agreemenu.  which  involves 
scrupulous  observance  of  the  cease-fire  on 
land,  at  sea  and  In  the  air,  as  well  as  the 
thlnnlng-out  of  forces  on  the  Syrian  side, 
as  was  done  In  the  Egyptian  sector. 

But  we  must  examine  no  less  to  what  de- 
gree Egypt  will  fulfill  its  Intentions  regard- 
ing the  rehabilitation  of  the  towns  along  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  opening  of  the  Canal  to 
international  navigation.  We  must  also  ex- 
amine Syria's  actions:  Will  she  bring  back 
the  population  of  the  villages  In  the  salient 
and  in  Kuneltra  in  order  that  they  may  be- 
come peaceful  civilian  settlements,  living  in 
peace  alongside  our  settlements  on  the  Oolan 
Heights?  Only  when  we  are  really  convinced 
that  Egypt  and  Syria  are  Intent  on  full  ob- 
servance of  the  Separation  of  Forces  Agree- 
ment will  the  chances  for  continued  dialogue 
toward  peace  Increase. 

BCTPT   IB   THE   KEY 

Through  the  years  of  the  Stale  oX  Israel's 
existence,  it  has  been  proven  that  the  key  to 
proceeding  towards  war  or  advancing  towards 
peace  lies  In  the  policy  of  the  Arab  states  to- 
^h-ards  Israel. 

First  and  fcuvmoet,  Uie  issue  depends  on 
the  attitude  of  Egypt,  as  the  foremost  coun- 
try in  the  Arab  world.  There  has  been  no  war 
between  the  Arab  states  and  Israel  in  which 
Egypt  was  not  directly  Involved.  There  has 
been  no  termination  of  a  war  without  Egypt 
being  the  one  to  decide  on  its  cessation.  Thus 
was  It  In  the  War  of  Independence,  In  the 
Slnal  Campaign,  In  the  Six-day  War,  and 
this  Is  what  happened  during  and  after  the 
Yom  Klppur  War. 

Had  Egypt  not  agreed  to  a  cease-fire,  had 
she  not  signed  the  six-point  Agreement,  sent 
her  representatives  to  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence and  signed  the  Separation  of  Forces 
Agreement,  we  would  not  have  had  an  agree- 
ment on  Separation  of  Forces  with  Syria.  It 
follows  that  the  next  stage  on  the  road  to 
peace  miist  be  between  Egypt  and  Israel. 

8II.ATXBAI.   ABRANCCMENTS 

Israel's  agreement  to  participate  in  the 
Geneva  peace  conference  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  at  this  conference  the  fotin- 
datlon  would  be  laid  for  arrangements  be- 
tween Israel  and  each  of  her  neighbors.  The 
Issues  In  dispute  between  Israel  and  each  of 
her  neighbors  are  different.  Each  arrange- 
ment must  be  on  a  bilateral  basis.  Each  ar- 
rangement must  be  founded  on  the  under- 
taking of  explicit  mutual  commitments  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel,  between  SjTla  and 
Israel,  between  Jordan  and  Israel,  and  be- 
tween Lebanon  and  Israel.  There  is  no  place 
for  any  further  element  constituting  a  party 
to  the  negotiations  for  peace. 

With  regard  to  relations  between  Epypt 
and  Israel,  two  possibilities  are  discernible: 

The  first — transition  from  a  state  of  Sepa- 
ration of  Forces  to  a  contractual  peace  for 
the  elimination,  once  and  for  all.  of  the  war 


and   the  conclusion  of  true  peace  between 
our  peoples  and  countries. 

The  second — proceeding  to  a  further  stage 
on  the  road  towards  peace,  whereby  Egypt 
will  forego  maintenance  of  the  state  of 
belligerency. 

STRIA 

As  for  Syria,  after  attainment  of  the  Bep- 
aratlon  of  Forces  Agreement  and  Its  imple- 
mentation to  the  letter,  there  la  no  plaoe 
for  an  interim  stage.  Once  we  achieve  fur- 
ther progress  In  a  settlement  with  Egypt. 
the  question  will  arise  whether  Syria  is  In- 
deed ready  to  sign  a  peace  treaty  with  Israel 
and  it  is  essential  that  the  leaders  of  the 
neighboring  countries  realize  that  Israel  is 
entitled  to  defensible  borders.  Israel  wiu  not 
return — even  within  the  context  of  a  peace 
treaty— to  the  4  June  1967  lines.  These  lines 
are  not  defensible  borders,  and  they  consti- 
tute a  temptation  for  aggression  against  us, 
as  has  been  proven  in  the  past. 

JOaOAN 

We  shall  bo  prepared  to  discuss  with  the 
Government  of  Jordan  the  problems  between 
us.  We  are  interested  in  concluding  peace 
negotiations  with  Jordan.  We  aim  at  a  peace 
treaty  with  Jordan  which  will  be  founded 
on  the  exLitence  of  the  two  independent 
States:  Israel  with  United  Jerusalem  as  its 
capital  and  an  Arab  State  to  the  east  of 
Israel.  In  the  neighboring  Jordanian-Pales- 
tinian state,  the  independent  identity  of  the 
Palestinian  and  Jordanian  Arabs  can  find 
expression  in  peace  and  good-netghborlineas 
with  Israel.  Israel  rejects  the  establishment 
of  a  further  separate  Arab  state  west  of  the 
Jordan. 

During  the  discussions  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  outgoing  government,  the  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  how  the  government  should 
act  If.  after  negotiations  with  Jordan,  the 
hotir  of  decision  should  arrive.  The  answw 
to  this  question  was  clear:  the  Government 
would  conduct  negotiations  with  Jordan  and 
make  decisions  at  each  stage  of  the  negotia- 
tions, but  no  peace  treaty  would  be  con- 
cluded with  Jordan  if  It  involved  territorial 
concessions  Involving  parts  of  Judea  and 
Samaria  before  the  people  were  consulted 
m  new  elections.  This  undertaking  Is  also 
given  by  the  new  govercmient. 

CKNEVA  COHTKEENCS 

This  conference  was  arranged  for  the  hold- 
ing of  negotiations  between  the  states  di- 
rectly Involved  In  the  question  of  peace  In 
the  Middle  East — Egypt,  Syria,  Jordan  and 
Lebanon — which  border  on  Israel.  Should  tt 
be  proposed  to  Invite  any  other  body,  such 
a  proposal.  like  any  other  raised  within  the 
framework  of  the  conference,  would  require 
the  prior  approval  of  all  the  states  which 
have  agreed  to  participate  in  the  conference. 

Israel  rejects  the  Invitation  of  representa- 
tives from  the  sabotage  and  terror  organiza- 
tions as  participants  or  observers.  The  Qot- 
ernment  of  Israel  will  not  conduct  negotia- 
tions with  terrorist  organizations  whose  de- 
clared gofU  is  the  destruction  of  the  State  of 
Israel. 

LKBANON 

Regarding  Lebanon,  there  Is  no  temtorial 
dispute  between  us  and  it  Is  easy  to  reach 
peace  with  her.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  Is  not  yet  ready  to 
make  peace  with  us. 

Moreover,  Lebanon  has  become  a  central 
base  for  the  operations  of  the  sabotage  and 
terror  organizations  which  carry  out  das- 
plcable  acts  of  murder.  The  Government  of 
Lebanon  bears  full  responsibility  to  prevent 
hostile  acts  planned  and  carried  out  from 
her  territory  for  if  it  does  not  do  so  the 
Lebanese  Government  will  bear  all  the  n- 
sponslbiuty  arising  out  of  the  terrorist  ac- 
tivities originating  in  its  territory. 

Recently  the  Palestlnlsm  terrorist  organ- 
izations have  Intenalfleld   their  activities— 
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infiltration  attacks,  attempts  to  take  hos- 
tages and  vile  acts  of  murder.  The  declared 
aim  to  these  organizations  Is  to  destroy  the 
State  of  I.^rael,  to  undermine  the  good  re- 
lations between  Jews  and  Arabs  in  Israel. 
They  are  trying  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 
fear  and  panic.  Let  the  terrorists  and  their 
leaders  icnow  that  this  goal  will  not  be  at- 
tained, that  the  IDF  has  the  strength  and 
vigor  to  take  bold  and  systematic  measures 
Bgsinst  the  terrorist  organizations  at  any 
time  or  place  that  may  be  required. 

NElGHBORLT    EELATIONS    WTTH    ASABS    AKD 
DRtTZE 

Recent  events  In  the  north  and  attempted 
attacks  by  the  terrorists  require  the  govern- 
ment to  continue  to  foster  good  neighborly 
relations  among  Jews,  Arabs  and  Druze.  The 
Arab  and  Druze  population  of  Israel  has 
proved  Its  loyalty  even  In  difficult  times 
throughout  the  26  years  of  the  existence  of 
the  State  and  this  deserves  proper  appreci- 
ation. The  Government  of  Israel  will  do 
everything  In  its  power  to  prevent  the  de- 
terioration of  these  relations  and  will  con- 
tinue to  develop  a  relationship  of  mutual 
trust  and  honor  between  the  Jewish  people 
and  the  Arabs  and  Druze  in  Israel. 

RELATIONS    WITH    UNITED    STATES 

Over  the  last  few  years  the  friendly  rela- 
tions between  Israel  and  the  United  States, 
Its  Presidents,  leaders  and  people  have  grown 
firmer  and  stronger.  The  ties  between  us 
are  based  not  only  on  the  American  ideal 
of  Justice  and  the  Ideals  of  peace  and  de- 
mocracy that  both  our  nations  adhere  to  but 
also  on  common  interests.  The  friendly  re- 
lations have  had  very  real  results  in  the 
military  economic  and  political  strengthen- 
ing of  Israel. 

An  outstanding  manifestation  of  these  re- 
lations was  the  US.  readiness  to  help  Israel 
at  the  time  of  the  Yom  Klppur  War. 

Now,  after  attainment  of  the  Separation 
of  Forces  Agreements  with  Egypt  and  Syria 
there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
United  States  will  increase  Its  substantive 
Bid  to  Israel, 

SOVXST  ROLS 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  the  era  of  detente, 
and  If  it  is  indeed  the  wish  of  the  powers 
to  Introduce  the  thaw  into  the  Middle  East 
as  well,  this  requires  that  the  Soviet  Union 
change  Its  policy  toward  Israel,  stop  en- 
couraging the  hostility  of  the  most  extreme 
Arab  statee.  avoid  any  move  making  for  mil- 
itary escalation,  and  recognize  Israel's  right 
to  defensible  borders. 

IMMXGBATION  TO  ISKAEL 

We  shall  not  weaken  in  the  struggle  for 
the  Uberatlon  of  those  imprisoned  for  love 
of  Zion  and  for  the  right  of  the  Jews  In  the 
Soviet  Union  to  come  and  settle  in  Israel. 

We  will  call  upon  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  support  our  brethren  In  the  Soviet  Union 
In  tbelr  struggle  for  the  right  to  leave.  We 
shall  act  to  ensure  the  welfare  and  survival 
of  our  Jewish  brothers  in  Syria. 

STUKMCTBEKING  TIBS  WTTH  DIASPORA  JTWS 

The  Jewish  people  in  the  Dla^xira  have 
been  and  will  always  be  the  State  of  Israel's 
truest  ally.  The  Government  will  work  to 
strengthen  the  ties  between  the  Diaspora  and 
Israel.  We  shall  try  to  encourage  Jews  abroad 
to  be  Involved  in  the  experience  of  Israel. 
We  shall  seek  ways  to  have  them  share  In 
our  thinking  about  the  momentotia  problems 
which  need  to  be  resolved  and  to  facilitate 
tbelr  investment  of  spiritual  and  not  only 
material  resources  In  Israel. 
THK  CABnnrr 

The  composition  of  the  Cabinet  I  am 
presenting  today  for  endorsement  by  the 
Knesset  Is  as  foUows: 

1.  Prime  Minister,  Yltahak  Rabin. 

a.  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Tlgal  Allon. 


3.  Minister  of  Agriculture.  Aharon  Usan. 

4.  Minister  without  portfolio.  Shulamlt 
Alonl. 

6.  Minister  of  Labor.  Moshe  Baram. 

6.  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 
Halm  Bar-Lev. 

7.  Minister  without  portfolio,  Israel  Oallli. 

8.  Minister  without  portfolio,  Gideon 
Hausner. 

8.  Minister  of  PoUco  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Shlomo  Hllel. 

10.  Minister  of  Education  and  Culture, 
Aharon  Yadlln. 

11.  Mtoister  of  Tratisport,  Gad  Yaakotal. 

12.  Minister  of  Information,  Aharon  Tarlv. 

13.  Minister  of  Justice  and  Minister  of 
Religious  Affah?,  Halm  Tosef  Zadok. 

14.  Minister  of  Tourism,  Moshe  Kol. 

IB.  Minister  of  Health  and  Minister  of 
Social  Welfare,  Victor  Shemtov. 

16.  Minister  of  Housing,  Avraham  Offer. 

17.  Minister  of  Defense.  Shimon  Peres. 

18.  Minister  of  Finance,  Yehoushua  Ra- 
blnowlt^, 

19.  Minister  of  Absorption,  Shlomo  Rozen. 
The  communications  portfolio  will  be  held 

by  the  Prime  Minister  pro  fern,  and  I  hope 
that  within  a  short  while  I  shaU  be  present- 
ing to  the  Knesset  the  Minister-designate 
for  this  portfolio. 

A   TIMS   rOR   HOPS   AlCQ   CONmjEKCB 

Something  has  happened  to  this  country 
since  the  Yom  Klppur  War.  Even  though  we 
scored  one  of  our  greatest  victories  In  that 
WOT,  many  of  us  have  deeply  troubled  hearts. 

This  feeling  Is  due  to  a  combination  of 
two  factors:  Unwarranted  expectations  that 
vanished  In  the  war  and  the  grief  for  the 
human  lives  lost  In  the  campaign.  We  are 
sensitive  to  human  life,  and  the  war,  with 
its  dead  and  wounded,  has  had  a  profound 
effect  on  our  lives. 

But  here  and  there  were  thoee  who  ex- 
ploited this  feeling  of  depression  in  order  to 
Increase  confusion  and  spread  weakness  and 
perplexity,  who  have  tried  to  turn  legitimate 
differences  of  opinion  into  a  dialogue  of  the 
deaf,  mutual  tolerance  into  a  witch-hunt, 
and  public  debate  Into  factlonaUsm.  Some 
have  forgotten  the  ancient  historic  lesson 
that  "because  of  causeless  hatred  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed". 

We  must  shake  off  our  despondency.  If  we 
look  about  us  we  will  see  that  we  are  not 
in  the  vale  of  tears.  Oxir  cause  la  Just  and 
our  strength  has  increased;  our  full  rights 
and  our  spiritual  vigor  have  not  lost  their 
momentum. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
pereniiiaJ  criticism  of  international 
agreements  on  human  rights  in  general 
and  of  the  Genocide  Convention  in  par- 
ticular is  that  such  accords  are  violative 
of  our  basic  constitutional  guarantees. 
However,  this  is  most  assuredly  not  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Geoffroy  v. 
Riggs  (1889)  described  the  rather  broad 
power  to  enact  a  treaty  in  the  following 
expansive  language: 

It  would  not  be  contended  that  it  (the 
treaty-making  power)  extendi  so  far  as  to 
authorize  what  the  constitution  forbids,  or 
a  change  in  the  character  of  the  government 
or  m  that  of  one  of  the  states,  or  a  cession 
of  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  latter. 
without  Itfi  consent.  But  with  these  excep- 
tions It  is  not  perceived  that  there  is  any 
limit  to  the  questions  which  can  be  adjusted 
touching  on  any  matter  which  la  pn^wrly 
the  subject  of  negotiations  with  a  foreign 
country. 


The  major  substantive  provisions  of 
the  Genocide  Convention— those  defin- 
ing the  crime,  establishing  the  crime, 
prescribing  the  punisliment.  providing 
for  the  settlement  ox  disputes,  calling 
upon  the  United  States  to  execute  the 
treaty  by  appropriate  legislation,  pro- 
viding for  extradition  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  and  treaties  In  force — are  not 
violative  of  the  Constitution  and  liave 
been  included  in  principle  in  many  of 
the  treaties  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party — scmie  of  tliem  going  back  to 
the  18th  centurj-.  These  provisions  have 
not  only  not  denied  our  citizens  any  of 
their  constitutional  rights  but  have,  in 
many  cases,  enhanced  them. 

Further.  Mr.  President,  even  if  the 
articles  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
were,  on  their  face,  violative  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Supreme  Court  has  always 
recognized  that  a  treaty  cannot  author- 
ize what  the  Constitution  forbidf — 
Reid  against  Covert.  Missouri  against 
HoUand,  and  Geoffroy  against  Rlggs.  In 
short,  the  Genocide  Convention  provi- 
sions do  not  and  cannot  violate  the 
Constitution. 


SENATOR  HANSEN'S  PRAYER 
BREAKFAST  ADDRESS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  during 
my  tenure  in  the  Senate  I  have  found 
the  Senate  prayer  breakfast  meetings  a 
valuable  source  of  strength  and  the 
members  of  the  group  to  be  an  inspira- 
tion. 

Those  of  us  in  the  group  may  differ 
completely  in  our  political  philosophies 
and  in  the  direction  of  our  priorities, 
but  when  we  periodically  meet  togetiaer 
we  are  reminded  that  our  common  pur- 
pose here  in  the  Senate  has  a  goal  far 
more  meaningful  than  political  con- 
siderations. 

In  fact,  partisan  considerations  be- 
come meaningless  as  we  study  the  rela- 
tionship of  human  beings  to  their  God. 
These  meetings  reinforce  our  spiritual- 
ity and  remind  us  of  our  place  In  the 
universe. 

Early  In  July  my  friend  and  colleague 
CLirroRD  Hansen  addressed  the  prayer 
breakfast  group  most  meaningfully.  I 
would  like  to  share  Senator  HANSor'a 
remarks  of  July  10  with  those  Senators 
who  were  not  fortimate  enough  to  at- 
tend that  meeting. 

In  his  address.  Senator  Hansen  talked 
of  three  concepts  which  are  invaluable 
to  us  as  we  carry  on  our  work  here  In 
the  Senate.  They  are  especially  relevant 
now  as  we  work  toward  the  closing  days 
of  this  Congress  and  as  we  think 
through  our  responsibilities  under  the 
Constitution  at  this  time  of  trial  for  the 
President  and  the  country. 

Senator  Hansen  reminded  us  of  the 
responsibility  we  law-makers  have  to  the 
needs  of  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

He  said: 

We  should  realize  that  the  beet  legacy  we 
can  leave  to  our  posterity  la  good  govern- 
ment— Insuring  freedom  and  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  excellence. 

He  also  discussed  the  motives  of  politi- 
cal candidates  and  offered  a  harsh  list 
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Some  time  ngo  s»n»tor  Btnnett  gave  ua  of  Isolation  presents  us  with  the  ODDorhmi^ 

an  opportunity  to  reflect  upon  the  cUmenBlon  to  look  at  ourselves.  The  sham  anamuT  « 

of  our  problems  and  the  limitations  of  our  appearances   no  longer  serve   to  defend  , 

weU-lntentlonei  efforts  In  these  halls  when  from  an  accusatory  conscience    The  J.nT 

he  quoted  Goethe's  character  Paust-  ♦-""  .^/.^i— 4 *  #_. ._   .. '.  _      ^  uoasi- 


of  questions  that  we  who  seek  public 
of&ce  must  ask  ourselves  to  determine 
that  we  have  the  Interests  of  the  people, 
rather  than  our  own  self-aggrandize- 
ment, in  mind  before  we  choose  to  begin 

"r^r^^'  a.     ,       „  ^     „      .,^     we  inherit  from  our  fathers  we  must  first     paid  to  peopfe  5'topor"ii.ce"irionTu'?f^ 

In  closing.  Senator  Hansen  dealt  with     earn  them  for  ourselves."  such  coMition.  »  m.°  .rf"„„.,?°".L'^'"^ 

the  subject  of  Inner  strength  and  con^ 

translation  which  goes  like  this: 

"He  only  earns  his  freedom  and  existence 
who  dally  conquers  them  anew."  "Admiral  Richard  E.  Bym  found  hlms.ir 

There  are  some  members  of  this  body  who     In  such  a  sltuaUon  as  he  lay  In  his  sh«St 


fldence  which  will  sustain  a  man  or 
woman  In  spite  of  the  most  awesome 
obstacles.  Using  the  writings  of  Adm. 
Richard  E.  B>Td  and  the  English  explorer 


-  —  — ■  —  -  ™  wnAm  and  cuim»  nt 

of  our  problems  and  the  limitations  of  our     appearances   no  longer  serve   to  defend  ui 

from  an  accusatory  conscience.  The  transl 
-j  ,  ^^  accolades  of  friends,  the  momentarv  lu-' 

Before  we  can  possess  those  things  which     claim  of  the  press,  and  the  homage  fleetmeli 

PU"!  to  people  of  Importance  Is  gone   Unto 

such  condluons  a  man's  thoughts  are  mmt 

The  German  author  has  another  similar     Ukely  to  turn  to  real  values  Ind  endiSiS 

verities.  LUllan  Wataon  describes  one  mM? 
thoughts:  ^' 
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Robert  Faiconico'ua's'examDles  of 'cQurl     ^"""  i'  "=*?  "»  fV^r  as  Important  to     burled  beneath  the  Ice  of"  Antarmca'Tia 

.^^.^''£^y^p,^^^:^^,.  '^-.Tiz  TeJ  t°t^°Sni>rSeS"';.ifh  i?;i?e"ci%i^!mTnrdrfrj;tx££- 

odds,  the  Senator  iUustrated  very  clearly     in  our  own  omniscience  and  omnipotence,     his  faulty  stove,  and  m  atoosrCerwhlS^ 

ing  desire  to  sleep.  He  recorded  the  etrects  of 
this  experience  upon  his  sense  of  values: 

"  'The  universe  Is  an  aUnoet  untouched  res- 
ervolr  of  significance  and  value.'  and  man 
need  not  be  discouraged  because  he  canoot 
fathom  It.  His  view  of  life  Is  no  more  than  a 
flash  In  time.  The  details  and  distractions 
are  Infinite.  It  Is  only  natural,  therefore  thst 
we  should  never  see  the  picture  whole'  But 
the  umversal  goal— the  attainment  of  har- 
mony—Is apparent.  The  very  act  of  percelv- 
Ing  this  goal  and  striving  constantly  toward 
It  does  much  In  Itself  to  bring  us  closer  and, 
therefore,  becomes  an  end  In  Itself  . 

I  realized  how  wrong  my  sense  or  values 
had  been,  and  how  r  had  faUed  to  see  that 
tho  simple,  homely  unpretentious  things  of 
life  are  the  most  Important  .  .  . 

When  a  man  achieves  a  fair  measure  of 
harmony  within  himself  and  his  family  cir- 
cle, he  achieves  peace:  and  a  nation  made  up 
of  such  mdlvlduals  and  groups  Is  a  happy 
nation.  As  the  harmony  of  a  star  m  its  courjo 
13  expresjed  by  rhythm  and  grace,  so  the  har- 
mony of  a  man's  life-course  Is  expressed  by 
happiness  ... 

At  the  end  only  t  .'o  thmgs  really  matter 
to  a  man.  regardless  of  who  he  Is:  and  they 
are  the  affecttou  and  understanding  of  his 
famUy.    Anything    and    everythmg   else   he 


and  poignantly  the  need  for  people  to 
have  developed  such  a  close  relationship 
with  their  Creator  that  adversity— even 
death — will  not  triumph  over  ihem  in 
the  end.  The  stories  of  the  explorers 
illustrated  the  fact  that  our  status  and 
even  our  work  are  worthless  if.  when 
the  world  we  have  built  up  crumbles 
around  us,  we  cannot  face  that  loss  with 
equanimity  and  faith. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent now  that  the  address  of  Senator 
Ci-irFORD  Hansen  before  the  Senate 
Prayer  Breakfast  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recodo, 
as  follows: 

Spuch  Given  bt  Ssnatob  Clutorii  P.  Han- 
sen. Sknatb  Phatex  Bxeaki-ast,  Wxdnxs- 

OAY,   JULT    10.    1974 

Last  month  while  speaking  to  the  Wyo- 
ming Stock  Grower's  Association,  I  was 
presented  a  cartoon  depleting  two  debt- 
ridden,  long-suflering,  hard-bttt«n  cowmen 
talking  to  their  Senator. 

One  observed,  "Senator,  how  about  passln' 
a  law  that'd  do  away  with  all  the  laws  Con- 
gress passed  lately.'* 
There  is  Uttle  Irony  In  their  cynicism. 
What  laws  are  good  for  America? 
In  recent  years,  as  we  keep  In  mind  the 
preamble   to   the  Constitution,   the  goal  of 
"promoting  the  general  welfare"  baa  moti- 
vated more  Senators  to  legislate.  I  believe, 
than  any  other  single  objective. 

Although  we  may  often  be  In  complete 
disagreement  about  the  need  or  the  desir- 
ability of  a  law.  the  ascription  of  evu  designs 
to  others  is  not  ccmmon. 

As  we  make  comparisons  with  citizens  of 
other  countries,  we  must  realize  the  relative 
good  fortune  of  any  American  Insofar  as 
material  possessions  and  access  to  needed 
services  are  concerned. 

OhurchUl  once  said.  "The  Inherent  Woe  of 
capitalism  la  the  unequal  sharing  of  bleas- 
lEgs:  the  Inherent  virtue  of  socialism  Is  the 
equal  sharing  of  miseries." 

How  can  we  make  this  a  more  perfect 
Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic 
Tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense, promote  the  general  WeUare.  and 
secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  Posterity? 

How  can  the  temporal  needs  of  man  be 
satisfied  by  public  law  without  damaging 
his  moral  fiber? 

Some  of  the  sharpest  disagreements  among 
membera  are  brought  Into  focus  as  we  pro- 
pose to  promote  the  general  welfare. 

H.  L.  Mencken  said,  "Tot  every  human 
problem  there  la  a  solution  that  Is  simple 
neat,  and  wrong." 


Senate.  Moat  of  our  legislative  solutions  are 
neither  simple  nor  neat 


As  legislators,  we  should  realize  that  the  best 
legacy  we  can  leave  to  our  posterity  Is  good 
government— Insuring  freedom  and  the  op- 
portunity to  pursue  excelle.ice. 

Every  two  years  one  third  of  the  members 
of  this  body  are  elected  by  the  people  of 
their  respective  states.  What  are  some  of  the 
more  common  motivations  behind  the  typi- 
cal candidacy?  Are  these  purposes  fulfilled? 

I  thought  It  might  be  Interesting  and 
worthwhile  to  examine  our  thoughts  to  see 
what  we  hope  to  accomplish. 

Has  some  basic  need  of  the  society  we 
know  still  lacked  fulfillment? 

Is  It  a  belief  that  the  man  we  succeeded 
was  unresponsive  to  changing  times  and 
challenges? 

Is  It  the  desire  for  power? 

For  prestige? 

Is  it  cupidity? 

What  will  wo  think  of  our  atevardshlp  aa 
we  look  back? 

What  values  are  Important? 

How  might  WB  Judge  ourselves? 

Becently  at  a  meetmg  In  Washington,  Dr. 
Stephen  Ophard  of  the  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  of  New  York  City  observed: 

"The  man  who  goes  out  to  change  society 
la  an  optimist.  The  man  who  goes  out  to 
change  society  without  changing  self  Is  a 
lunatic." 


H.  ,~,i,         ...     .    »  .^  creates  are  insubstantial;  they  are  ships  glv.o 

He  took  M  his  test  the  14th  Chapter  of     ever  to  t.':e  mercy  of  the  winds  and  tides  of 


Proverbs,  34th  verse:  "Righteousness  exalt- 
eth  a  nation;  but  sin  Is  a  reproach  to  any 
people." 

There  are  few  elective  bodies  In  the  world 
with  power  comparable  to  the  nmted  states 
Senate.  No  one  can  walk  these  corridors  with- 
out sensing  this  fact.  Awareness  of  the  spe- 
cial significance  of  this  place— these  institu- 
tions, the  men  whose  lives  and  examples  and 
dedication  brought  this  government  Into  be- 
ing, whose  convictions  set  It  apart  from  most 
others  and  whose  lovalty  and  unfaUlng  love 
helped  preserve  It — ia  Inescaoable. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  first  few  months 
one  Is  here  he  Is  likely  to  ask.  "How  did  I 
ever  get  here?"  And  not  Infrequently  later 
rhBtorlcaUy  to  ponder,  "How  did  some  of 
these  other  men  get  here?" 

Our  abilities  to  contribute  toward  making 
this  a  more  perfect  union  may  vary  as  widely 
as  do  our  specific  Ideas  on  Individual  Issues. 

But  on  certain  things  I  thmk  we  can  agree: 

Each  of  us  knows  of  some  of  his  own  short- 
comings and  vices;  they  need  not  be  enu- 
merated. We  know  them  and  Ood  knows 
them. 

Each  of  us  would  like  to  be  a  better  man. 

Each  of  ua  knows  that  there  Is  reaUy  little 
time  allotted  to  us. 

Each  of  ua  knows  the  Importance  of  faith 
and  courage. 

I*t  us  examtoe  Just  these  four  bellefa  We 
cant  undo  the  things  we  have  done  wrong. 
But  there  Is  always  a  new  beginning 

Mary  Plckford  said  It  well 


prejudice.  But  the  tamUy  Is  an  everlasting 
anchorage,  a  quiet  harbor  where  a  man's 
ships  can  be  left  to  swing  m  the  moorings  of 
pride  and  loyalty." 

While  each  of  us  knows  the  Importance  of 
faith  and  courage,  too  often  we  fall  to  under- 
stand the  power  of  prayer. 

Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  makes  thu  observstkia 
drawing  upon  a  lifetime  of  practldne 
medicine:  * 

•Prayer  Is  a  force  as  real  as  terrestrial 
gravity.  As  a  physician,  I  have  seen  men,  after 
.ill  othi^r  therapy  has  faUed,  lifted  out  of 
disease  and  melancholy  by  the  serene  ellort 
of  prayer,  it  Is  the  only  power  In  the  world 
that  Eeems  to  overcome  the  so-called  l.-.ws  ot 
nature;'  the  occasions  on  which  prayer  has 
dramatically  done  this  have  been  tertned 
■miracles.'  But  a  constant,  quieter  miracle 
takes  place  hourly  In  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women  who  have  discovered  that  prayer  sup- 
plies them  with  a  steady  flow  of  sustaining 
power  In  their  dally  lives." 

Courage,  that  special  quality  always  in 
short  supply,  has  seldom  been  more  dramati- 
cally displayed  than  by  an  Englishman  and 
his  companions,  as  they  vainly  tried  to  i»- 
tum  to  their  base  camp  at  the  South  Pole. 

Not  often  does  man  know  with  certainty 
that  his  e.'id  is  near  and  realize  at  the  same 
time  the  only  possibility  of  being  able  to 
transmit  his  thoughts  lies  m  the  hope  that 
what  he  writes  may  be  discovered  by  others 
searchmg  for  his  remauis.  Such  was  the  clear 
realization  confronting  Robert  Falcon  Scott 


Obviously  Mencken  wasn't  criticizing  the      that  We  oaU  failure'  1,  not  the  failS^dStlf     C^hTand"  .°n°i'„T"°?  """"^  ™™°  ^" 
™ate.  Moat  of  our  legislative  solutloii  are     but  the  sUylng  down."  ^  ^u^h,,„h!^^    ?'?'."  ^""P  °'  '°"  "**" 

Most  Of  I  4u.d  agree  that  the  challeng.     L'S'iln  i°Lmun  Wat's^n""'"  *"'  '™''  ™'- 


"Wien  at  laat  tbey  did  reach  It.  bitter  dla- 
appointmeuC faced  them.  TTiey  were  too  late! 
Amiuidsen.  the  Norwegian  explorer,  had  been 
there  before  them,  had  beaten  them  to  it. 
Crushed  and   heartsick,    they   turned   back. 

"Tne  story  of  their  cruel  m^rch  back  to- 
wards civilization,  of  their  heroic  struggle 
BgalnEt  the  forces  of  nature,  and  of  their 
cheerful  courage  and  unfailing  devotlcn  to 
each  other  Is  one  of  the  most  Inspiring  aagas 
0;  the  twentieth  century.  Week  after  weet 
they  pushed  through  cold  and  wlad.  Week 
after  week  they  fEced  weariness,  hunger,  and 
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York  Tlme.s,  entitled  "Greening  of  the 
Pavement  People."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Ooldmarfc's  article  be 
printed  In  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


palQ 

■■One  of  the  five  weakened:  and  though 
they  did  what  they  could  to  heln,  be  soon 
gave  up  the  struggle  and  died, 

'-.Another  was  Injured:  and  unwilling  to  be 
a  burden  to  his  companions,  he  quietly 
walked  out  Into  the  bllzxard  and  disappeared. 
"The  three  who  were  left  pushed  rn,  tor- 
mented and  exhausted,  hut  still  trying  to 
cheer  each  other  and  still  gallant:v  pretend- 
ing there  w-as  hope.  At  last,  unable  to  con- 
tinue, they  pitched  camp— and  praved  for  a 
break  in  the  weather.  But  It  got  worse.  A 
blteard  roared  day  and  night  over  the  ley 
wastes  and  kept  them  lmDrls:)ned,  Their  fuel 
gave  out.  Their  focd  irave  out.  The  end  w.« 
near,  and  they  knew  It. 

"Capt.iln  Scott  faced  death  with  the  lame 
proud  coura^  with  which  he  had  fa::ed  dis- 
appointment and  hardship.  SuiferlnE  ter- 
rlbl.v.  Us  body  brittle  with  cold,  his  fingers 
50  still  he  could  hardly  hold  a  pencil,"  he 
wrote  .<*  lEsl  mesL^age  to  the  world : 

I  do  not  regret  tijls  Journey.  We  took  risks: 
WB  knew  we  Icnk  ihem.  Therefore  we  have  no 
cftuse  for  complaint.  We  bow  to  the  will  of 
Providence,  determined  still  to  do  our  l>est 
to  tl]e  last. 

Had  we  lived,  I  should  have  had  a  tale  to 
tell  of  the  hardihood,  endurance,  and  cour- 
a«e  tf  my  c<:impanloiis  which  would  have 
stirred  the  heart  of  every  Englishman.  These 
notes  and  our  dead  bodies  must  tell  the 
tale     .  . 

•Eight  months  later  the  bodies  of  the  tbtse 
men  lere  found,  and  with  them  Captain 
Scott's  notes  and  diary." 

The  last  letter  Scott  wrote  was  to  hli!  friend 
Sir  James  M.  Barrle.  from  whom  he  asked 
^<flp  and  care  for  his  wife  and  child. 

Captain  Scott's  final  entry  In  his  diary 
a'as.  "For  God's  sake,  look  after  our  people." 
His  request  is  embodied  In  the  ancient 
prophet  .Mlcih's  words  of  timeless  relevance 
to  us;  "To  do  Justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  Ood." 


GREENINa  OP  THE  PAVEMENT 
PEOPLE 

Mr,  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  facing  this 
Nation  is  the  continued  migration  of 
Americans  from  rural  areas  to  our  al- 
ready overcrowded  cities.  As  a  result,  a 
sfrious  imbalance  has  resulted  with  90 
percent  of  America  thinly  populated  and 
10  percent  Incredibly  congested. 

For  the  past  few  years  I  have  been 
working  with  Dr.  Peter  C.  Goldmark  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  on  his  Imaginative 
project  to  correct  the  Imbalance, 

Dr.  Goldmark,  the  inventor  of  the 
longplaying  record,  has  begun  a  project 
tne  New  Rural  Society,  which  seeks  to 
use  modem  telecommunication  technol- 
ogy to  make  rural  life  more  attractive 
and  thus  stem  outward  migration. 

Dr.  Goldmark  has  written  an  Interest- 
ing article  for  the  August  2.  1974  New 


Ga££KlNa   OF   THE   P&VEMCKT   PSOPLX 

(By  Peter  C,  Goldmark) 
STAMFoao,  Conn. — ^Tbe  recent  unexpected 
defeat  In  Congress  of  the  Land  Policy  and 
Planning  Assistance  Act  of  1973.  popularly 
known  as  the  Land  Use  Bill,  which  was  des- 
ignated In  a  modest  way  to  redirect  patterns 
of  American  prowth.  deprived  the  nation  of 
an  important  chance  to  deal  with  one  of 
the  major  sources  of  America's  current  dlffl- 
cultles,  the  coutl:iued  misuse  of  the  land  on 
which  we  live. 

The  detnlse  of  this  bill,  which  Is  tempo- 
rary, I  hope,  also  Indirectly  encourages  the 
contlnumg  migration  of  people  from  coun- 
try to  metropolitan  areas — a  migration  that 
in  the  last  50  years  has  left  90  per  cent  of 
America  thinly  populated  and  10  per  cent 
incredibly  congested. 

Unless  this  balance  Is  rectified.  It  Is  mj 
view  that  some  of  our  major  problems,  such 
as  eucrKy  conservation,  crlme'and  pollution, 
wlU  Intensify.  To  reverse  this  process  is,  of 
course,  dUBcuit,  and  for  the  last  two  years  1 
have  directed  a  program  that,  I  feel,  offers 
a  solution. 

This  program,  known  as  the  New  Rural 
Society  and  funded  through  Pairfield  tJni- 
verslty  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Deveii^ment,  seeks  to 
restore,  not  by  Federal  flat  but  through  the 
democratic  process,  the  poptilation  balance 
between  city  and  country  by  making  life  In 
rural  arca.s  more  attractive  to  those  who 
would  like  to  live  and  work  there.  The  proj- 
ect Is  being  carried  out  In  ten  towns  In  a 
northeastern  Connectlctit  planning  region 

The  key  element  m  this  process  Is  the  re- 
direction of  modern  technology,  particularly 
m  the  teleconamunications  field,  toward  so- 
ciety's critical  needs. 

Electronics  have  not  been  sufliclently  ex- 
ploited for  the  benefit  of  rural  Americans. 
For  example.  In  medicine  and  health  care  a 
number  of  studies.  Including  the  New  Rural 
Society  project,  have  demonstrated  that  by 
using  such  existing  communications  tech- 
nology as  television  llnk=.  data-transmls.'>lon 
and  volce-transmlsslon  techniques,  and  the 
computer,  health  care  in  sparsely  populated 
sections  of  the  country  can  be  markedly  Im- 
proved. 

SlmUarly  In  education,  teaching  applied 
through  sateUlte  technoloss-  can  convert  the 
"little  red  schooihouse"  Into  the  ktad  of 
educational  experience  that  only  metropol- 
itan centers  offer  today  and  brln^  the  class- 
room of  a  large  university  to  Interested  stu- 
dents In  distant  areas.  The  recent  launching 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration's educational  satellite  ATS-6 
beamed  to  Alaska,  the  Reeky  Mountains  and 
Appalachian  areas,  may  demonstrate  the 
economics  and  effectiveness  of  such  an  ap- 
proach for  bringing  education  to  people  In 
remote  reelons. 

Metropolitan  culttu-al  activities— plays 
could  be  carried  by  satellite  and  cable  teie-' 

operas,    concerts,    ballet,    museum    visits 

vision  to  people  In  rural  areas  who  might 
otherwise  not  have  the  opportunity  to  view 
them. 

Obviously  these  applications  of  oommunl- 
catlona  technology  are  not  going  to  be  sulll- 
clent  by  themselves  to  attract  people  to  the 
countrralde.  However,  if  we  attract  major 
service  businesses  or  their  components,  or 
government  operations,   to   rural   areas,   we 


will  be  able  to  open  up  new  jobs  that  In  turn 
wui  help  attract  people.  Many  of  the  appar- 
ent advantages  that  mduced  bualnessmen 
to  set  up  operations  In  large  urban  centers 
can  be  provided  In  the  country.  The  business 
conference,  for  Instance,  need  not  require  a 
down  executives  converging  on  a  city  or  Its 
suburbs  from  distant  points.  It  can  be  re- 
created realistically  by  limovatlve  audio 
teclinlqucs  without  executives  ever  leaving 
tiielr  home  base.  A  Connecticut  bank  recently 
installed  an  audlo-conferenoe  system  that 
provkles  the  three-dimensional  voice  effect 
of  a  regular  boardroom  even  though  tho  par- 
ticipants are  many  miles  apart. 

The  New  Rural  Society  plan  also  holds  a 
uj.ltiue  opportunity  for  America  to  become 
independent  of  energy  sources  from  abroad. 
Energy  and  poUutlon  were  not  Issues  when 
the  majority  of  the  population  was  spread 
over  a  greater  port  of  the  country  But  when 
more  and  more  people  concentrated  in  large 
cities,  where  three-quarters  of  all  Americana 
now  live,  energy-  needs  required  that  ooel  be 
given  up  for  ou  to  avoid  pollution,  A  volun- 
tary redistribution  of  population  wUl  permit 
the  return  of  coal,  America's  most  plentiful 
source  of  electric  power,  since  smaller,  dis- 
persed coal-burnlng  plants  can  provide  stiffl- 
dent  energy  without  excessive  pollutants. 

The  single  largest  use  of  energy  In  trans- 
portation is  In  dally  commuting  bv  auto- 
mobile to  Jobs  m  the  metropolitan  areas, 
which  consumes  more  than  half  our  supply 
of  gasoline.  The  New  Rural  Society,  with  its 
Job-near-bome  philosophy,  strongly  encour- 
ages walking  or  bicycling  or  short  rides  in 
small  cars.  Our  current  technology  Is  sufli- 
clently advanced  to  make  feasible  low-cost 
electric  cars  free  of  pollution. 

A  recent  Gallup  PoU  showed  that  more 
than  one-half  of  aU  urban  dwellers  In  the 
United  states  would  prefer  to  live  and  work 
In  rural  areas.  There  are  thousands  of  rural 
towns  that  our  study  has  plnpoUited  as 
places  to  which  the  population  can  move 
However,  I  thmk  It  is  essential  to  malntato 
through  local  planning  and  land-use  stand- 
ards a  uniform  population  increase  In  these 
communities,  with  proper  planning  meas- 
i:res,  additional  yearly  growth  rate  would  be 
1  or  2  per  cent  per  town. 

But  I  think  It  takes  nothing  short  of 
creating  a  national  goal  to  g-t  the  entire 
process  under  way.  The  consequences  of 
doing  nothing  aftout  population  Imbalance 
are  too  frlghteumg  to  contemplate. 


U.S.-FLAG  AIR  TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEM  IMPORTANT  TO  \MER- 
ICA 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States-flag  air  system  is  vital  to 
this  country.  It  serves  our  national  de- 
fense, otu-  security,  and  our  economy.  It 
is  our  link  with  the  world  at  a  time  when 
fast  communication  is  critical. 

However,  the  United  States-flag  sys- 
tem bears  the  burden  of  a  number  of  dis- 
criminatory and  unfair  competitive 
practices  in  li-.ttmational  air  traniiporta- 
tlon.  These  practices  were  documented  in 
a  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  study  com- 
pleted last  August.  And  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce,  imder  the  able  chalrman- 
Ehlp  of  Senator  Howard  W.  Canmos,  has 
held  hearings  on  legislative  remedies  to 
address  the  Impact  of  actions  by  large, 
government-owned.  government-con- 
trolled, and  govemment-finonced  for- 
eign airlines,  which  are  adverse  to  our 
private  enterprise  carriers. 
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It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  United 
States-flag  airlines  have  been  sustato- 
Ing  severe  financial  losses.  For  the  first 
half  of  1974.  as  reported  recently  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Pan  American 
World  Airways  sustained  a  net  loss  of 
$32.8  million.  I  understand  the  Trans 
World  Airlines  has  experienced  losses  of 
similar  scope. 

A  substantial  portion  of  these  losses 
can  be  attributed,  of  course,  to  skyrock- 
eting prices  of  Jet  fuel.  Pan  Am  reported, 
for  example,  that  in  Jime,  fuel  costs  had 
risen  85  percent  over  a  year  earlier.  But 
price-per-gallon  Increases  have  been 
even  more  severe  over  recent  months. 

On  July  31.  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  approved  air  fare  Increases  of  5 
percent  on  the  North  Atlantic  and  4  per- 
cent on  the  Mid-Atlantic,  as  proposed  by 
the  International  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation— the  group  of  adrllnes  with  world 
routes.  These  fare  Increases  reportedly 
are  directly  attributable  to  the  rising 
price  of  fuel.  But  they  constitute  the 
fourth  round  of  Increases  on  the  Atlantic 
during  1974 — making  the  average  fare 
level  more  than  30  percent  higher  than 
a  year  ago. 

But  these  measures  can,  in  large  meas- 
ure.  be  self-defeating.  They  can  continue 
to  result  in  fewer  numbers  of  American 
citizens  travelling  overseas,  as  the  cost 
of  travel  becomes  prohibitive. 

Mr.  President,  the  competitive  position 
of  our  flag  carriers  must  not  be  further 
eroded.  We  are  talking  about  an  industry 
providing  about  100.000  jobs,  and  Involv- 
ing supportive  sectors  employing  more 
than  1  million  men  and  women. 

The  D.S.-flag  system  earns  some  S3 
billion  in  foreign  exchange  annually,  and 
this  would  be  lost  If  the  system  stopped. 
In  1974.  Che  U.S.  trade  balance  deficit 


I  have  stated  my  full  support  for  leg- 
islative action  to  continue  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  But  it  Is  a  fact  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  finances  the  pur- 
chase of  Amerlcan-buUt  aircraft,  by 
foreign  airlines,  at  lower  Interest  rates 
than  are  available  to  the  D.S.  airlines. 
Loans  to  foreign  carriers  run  about  6  to 
7  percent,  while  US.-flag  airlines  are 
paying  upward  of  10  percent  and  more 
for  interest  when  they  place  their  loans 
with  institutions  in  the  United  States. 
Exim  Bank  policies  should  be  revised 
In  the  Interest  of  parity  and  fair  com- 
petition, where  foreign  governments  are 
otherwise  enabled  to  divert  their  rev- 
enues to  heavily  subsidize  their  airlines. 

Second.  U.S.  payments  to  our  airlines 
carrying  overseas  mail  should  be  on  a 
par  with  payment  rates  for  foreign 
airlines.  I  am  advised  that  the  Univer- 
sal Postal  Union  pays  foreign  airlines 
more  money  for  carrying  the  same  mall 
the  same  distance  than  It  pays  U.S.  air- 
lines. Apparently,  this  is  the  result  of  a 
mall  formula  administered  by  the  CAB 
that  works  out  to  a  lower  rate  than  the 
UPU  pays.  Flying  side-by-side,  from  New 
York  to  London,  for  instance,  a  foreign 
airline  gets  paid  S1.77  a  ton  mile  while 
the  U.S.-flag  Une  gets  only  29  cents  a 
ton-mile. 

Third,  it  seems  clear  that  tatemational 
negotiations  should  be  pressed  on  the 
matter  of  airport  and  airway  user 
charges.  U.S.  airlines  have  complained 
strongly  about  discriminatory  practices 
by  foreign  governments,  which  include 
the  charging  of  steep  airport  and  airway 
user  fees  to  U.S.-fl,ig  airlines,  which  are 
then  passed  on  as  a  subsidy  to  the  for- 
eign government-controlled  or  financed 
airline. 


detailed  series  of  articles  by  William 
K.  Wyant,  Jr.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
review  these  articles,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artldea 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscou 
as  follows;  ' 

POOD-SHOBTACE   PEUL:    TIMB'S  RuifNXNG  Ow 

<By  William  K.  Wyant  Jr.) 

"And  I  beheld,  and  lo  a  bliKk  horse;  aad 
he  that  sat  on  him  had  a  pair  ot  balauces 
In  his  hand." — Book  or  Revelation. 

W4SH1NOTOK,  July  a.— The  dread  Poor 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse,  vividly  de- 
scribed by  St.  John  in  the  Bible,  have  come 
to  symbolize  famine,  war's  devastation,  pesti- 
lence and  death.  Famine  was  the  black  horse. 
Its  hoof-beata  are  being  heard  nowaday,  in 
some  places. 

The  sound  of  the  hoovee  is  loudest  vbere 
hunger  Is  a  way  of  me  for  tens  of  mUUons— 
m  such  crowded,  less-favored,  less-developed 
parts  of  the  earth  aa  India,  Pakistan,  Baiu. 
ladeah,  sub-8aharan  Africa.  In  North  Anur- 
lea.  It  Is  hardly  heard  at  all  except,  perhaps, 
on  a  quiet  day  at  the  supermarket. 

There  Is  wide  disagreement  as  to  how  seri- 
ous the  mcernatlonal  food  shortage  might 
become,  short-term  and  long-term.  But 
nearly  everybody  with  an  mformed  opinion 
agrees  that  bad  luck  with  this  year's  crape 
could  be  disastrous,  causmg  widespread 
starvation. 

Looking  ahead  another  three  decades  or 
so,  peermg  Into  the  next  century,  an  Impres- 
sive array  of  experts  and  politicians  Is  sound- 
ing the  alarm  bell  about  population  growth. 
Unless  more  is  done  now,  they  warn,  the 
drain  on  the  earth's  resources  will  become 
Intolerable. 

Anyone  inclined  to  be  a  Pollyanna  about 
the  future  must  grapple  with  the  dismal  fact 

that  the  world  either  cannot  or  will  not 

In  any  event.  Is  not — feedmg  the  people 
already  on  Earth.  There  Is  a  chronic  shortfall, 
unrelated  to  any  emergency. 
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the  earnings  of  the  U.S.  airlines,  this 
dollar  outflow  would  be  80  percent  high- 
er, and  this  would  compound  the  serious 
monetary  problems  created  by  fluctuat- 
ing oil  prices. 

In  addition,  we  must  recognize  the 
influence  of  the  U.S.-flag  system 
on  aircraft  exports.  We  have  earned 
some  J2.7  billion  on  the  sale  of  clvUlan 
aircraft  and  engines.  A  recent  study  by 
the  Boeing  Co..  shows  a  close  correla- 
tion between  U.S.  orders  and  oversea 
sales.  Our  airlines  tend  to  set  the  new- 
plane  production  line  moving  by  being 
the  first  customers  tor  these  planes:  the 
foreign  airlines  follow  suit. 

Moreover,  the  U.S.-flag  system  plays 
a  vitally  important  role  in  assisting 
U.S.  Government  operations  oversea. 
These  airlines  are  the  foundation  of 
our  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet — the  essential 
supplement  to  our  Air  Forces  In  quickly 
transporting  military  personnel  and  ma- 
terial anywhere  in  the  rorld.  And  the 
U.S.  airlines  serve  our  State  Depart- 
ment in  the  evacuation  of  American 
personnel  from  areas  threatened  by  rev- 
olutions and  other  emergencies. 

There  are  certahi  steps  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
can  and  must  take  without  delay  In  as- 
sisting U.S.-flag  airlines  to  achieve  com- 
petitive equality  with  foreign  airlines. 


U.S.-flag  air  system,  concomitant  with 
necessary  reforms  by  our  airlines  to 
achieve  maximum  cost  efficiency.  Is  also 
clearly  warranted. 

Our  sole  purpose  in  launching  these 
efforts  ought  to  be  to  fulfill  the  mandate 
of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Act.  engaged  by 
Congress  in  1938.  The  main  tenet  of  that 
law  Is  that  the  United  States  should  pro- 
mote air  transport  so  that  It  will  serve 
the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  the 
national  defense,  and  the  requirements 
of  the  US.  Postal  Service.  The  challenge 
today  Is  to  assure  that  equal  competltlye 
opportunities  In  International  commerce 
are  available  to  our  airlines. 


THE  WORLD  FOOD  SUPPLY 
Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs,  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  chair,  held  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  the  development  of  a  national 
nutrition  policy.  One  subject  covered 
during  those  hearings  dealt  with  the 
world  food  situation  and  what  policy  the 
United  States  should  develop  to  deal 
with  it.  Partly  as  a  result  of  those  recent 
hearings,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
published  an  extremely  perceptive  and 


globe's 
population  reached  two  billion  In  1930.  They 
arc  widespread  today,  with  the  total  popula- 
tion approaching  four  bUllons.  The  projec- 
tion for  the  year  2000 — only  a  quarter  cen- 
tury away — Is  for  six  to  more  than  sevea 
bUllon  mouths  to  feed. 

The  growth,  now  progressing  at  a  rate  of 
about  75,000.000  a  year.  wUI  be  mostly  In  the 
poorest,  hungriest  places  where  today  fully 
one-third  to  one-half  the  people  get  Insuf- 
ficient food  and  where  20  to  25  per  cent  of 
the  chUdren  die  Iwfore  reaching  age  five — la 
many  Instances  without  ever  seeing  a  square 
meal. 

"Nearly  BOO.OOO.OOO  mdlvlduala — (0  per  cent 
out  of  a  total  of  two  blUlon — survive  on 
Incomes  estimated  ( In  United  States  purchas- 
mg  power)  at  30  cents  per  day  In  conditloDs 
of  malnutrition,  Illiteracy  and  squalor,"  sold 
World  Bank  President  Robert  S.  McNoman 
at  Nairobi  \ast  September. 

Even  so,  cases  of  classical,  count-the-rlbs 
starvation  are  seldom  encountered.  What 
generally  happens  U  that  chronlcaUy  mal- 
nourished or  under-notirlshed  people  fall 
prey  to  various  aUments  that  kill  them.  Sci- 
entists calculated  the  number  of  deaths  In 
West  Africa  due  to  famine  last  year  at 
101,000. 

Affluent  Americans  have  been  exposed  all 
their  lives  to  melancholy  reports  of  hunger 
and  want  in  faraway  lands.  They  hove  re- 
sponded generously.  They  are  slow  to  get 
stirred  up  about  a  food  problem  of  new 
dimensions.  Just  as  was  the  case  with  the 
energy  shortage  that  took  many  cltlMns  bj 
surprise  last  year. 


Despite  frantic  tub-thumpings  by  Informed 
Individuals,  not  much  public  Interest  baa 
been  generated  thus  far  in  the  umted  Na- 
tions Population  Conference  to  be  held  In 
Bucharest  In  August  or  the  full-dress  World 
Food  Conference  at  Rome  In  November. 

Food  and  nutrition  experts  complom  that 
the  message  Is  not  getting  through  to  people. 
Politicians  are  not  taking  It  seriously  enough. 
Several  wltnes«s  made  that  point  at  recent 
hearmgs  In  WastUngton  before  the  Senate's 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs. 

"I  have  a  feeling  they  think  It  is  not  as 
serious  as  I  have  painted  It,"  Nobel  laureate 
Norman  E.  Borlaug  told  Senator  George  Mc- 
Oovern  (Dem.) ,  South  Dakota,  the  committee 
chairman.  Borlaug  said  It  might  take  a  dls- 
ester — such  as  tens  of  millions  starving  to 
death — to  force  a  sharper  focus. 

Working  with  wheat  In  Mexico,  Borlaugh 
developed  high-yield  strains  that  greatly  In- 
creased harvests  In  Indian  and  other  coun- 
tries m  the  iseos.  Other  scientists  Improved 
rice  yields.  This  so-caUed  "green  revolution" 
bought  a  little  time,  Borlaug  says,  but  the 
time  Is  being  wasted. 

He  spoke  out  passionately  for  control  of 
"this  population  monster  with  Its  many  ten- 
tacles which  reaches  out  and  tries  to  suppress 
the  standard  of  living  ..." 

There  were  multiple  warnings  about  food 
production  losing  the  race  with  population 
in  the  19eos.  but  In  that  decade  the  food  pic- 
ture seemed  to  be  brightened  perceptibly, 
despite  drouth  In  India.  The  miracle  grains 
were  Introduced  In  poor  countries.  Grain  was 
bountiful  In  the  United  States. 

What  has  happened  to  moke  the  outlook 
more  gnm  m  the  mid-1970s?  What  la  miTer- 
ent?  The  response  Is  that  some  of  the  factors 
that  permitted  a  degree  of  complacency — 
such  as  the  existence  of  large  .American  food 
reserves— have  changed  while  the  factors 
causing  concern,  such  as  population  growth 
have  not. 

The  decisive  year  was  1972.  The  weather 
was  t>ad:  It  was  unfavorable  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  India,  China,  Australia.  In  the  Sabe- 
llan  region  of  Africa  and  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  world's  cereal  output — Including  wheat 
OS  well  as  coarse  grains  and  rice — dropped  by 
33,000,000  tons.  This  was  the  first  decline  m 
more  than  two  decadee.  Even  In  the  umted 
States  there  was  a  drop. 

Placued  by  severe  cold  but  warmed  by 
President  Richard  M.  Iflxon's  visit  to  Moscow, 
the  Soviet  Union  made  the  most  maaolva 
grain  purchases  In  history.  The  United  States 
shipped  the  Russians  13.000,000  tons  In  fiscal 
1973.  Mainland  cmina  also  bought  American 
grain.  The  world  price  of  wheat  soared. 

While  these  and  other  demands  were  wiping 
out  the  American  groin  carryover — the  ac- 
cumulated surplus  long  avaUable  to  stabuize 

food  prices  and  help  other  nations  In  need 

American  farm  products  were  used  to  wipe 
out  this  nation's  trade  deficit  m  1973  and 
help  pay  for  rising  oil  imports. 

"Not  everyone  understands  fuUv  ho\v  much 
we  depend  on  agricultural  exports,"  Secrataty 
of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  told  the  National 
Press  Club  In  April  after  returning  from  a 
trip  to  six  Asian  countries. 

"We  export  two  thirds  of  our  wheat."  he 
said,  "one  half  of  our  soybeans,  one  third  of 
our  cotton  and  one  f  oiu^  of  our  teed  grains. 
The  production  from  one  harvested  crop  aors 
out  of  four  goes  overseas." 

Butz  spoke  with  pride  of  the  fact  that 
American  agricultural  exports  last  year  top- 
ped food  Imports  by  an  Impressive  9.3  bil- 
lion dollars,  offsetting  a  large  deficit  m  m- 
dustrlsl  trade  and  paying  the  nation's  bill 
for  01]  bought  abroad. 

A  major  change  that  has  come  out  of  all 
this  Is  a  fundamental  shift  away  from  the 
American  farm  policy  that  for  40  years  con- 


trolled and  restricted  farm  output.  Psrmers 
are  no  longer  being  paid  to  withhold  acreage 
from  production.  They  ore  subject  to  the 
vagaries  of  the  world  market. 

In  consequence,  the  United  States  does  not 
plan — as  Butz  puts  It — to  stockpUe  food  for 
the  world  at  taxpayers'  expense  In  the  btna 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp.  Further- 
more, the  Umted  states  reserve  acreage  of 
farmland  u  reeling  the  bite  of  the  plow. 
One  of  the  reasons  the  experts  consider 
the  present  world  food  situation  so  precarious 
Is  that  reserve  stocks  have  Ijeen  virtually 
eliminated.  There  la  not  enough  surplus  on 
hand  to  fill  the  breach  m  the  event  of  bad 
weather. 

The  weather  has  been  playing  strange 
tricks  of  late.  The  United  States  la  commonly 
thought  to  be  "disaster-proof"  but  the  ex- 
tent to  which  man's  food  is  dependent  on  the 
American  granary,  and  to  a  lesser  ext«nt  those 
of  Canada  and  Atlstralla.  Is  fnghtenmg. 

"During  the  period  smce  World  War  n." 
says  Lester  R.  Brown  of  the  Overseas  Devel- 
opment Council,  "the  world  bos  had  two  ma- 
jor safety  valves:  carryover  stocks  of  gram 
m  the  principal  exporting  countries,  and 
cropland  held  Idle  m  the  United  States  under 
Government  farm  programs. 

•Together  these  reserves  provided  s  sub- 
stantial buffer  against  the  vagaries  of 
weather  and  the  whims  of  the  marketplace. 
"In  1961  the.se  two  reserves  combmed  rep- 
resented 222,000,000  tons  of  gram,  or  95  days 
of  world  consumption.  By  1974  reserves  had 
declined  to  Just  26  days— mere  pipeline  sup- 
plies. 

Brown  and  many  other  food  authorities,  In- 
cludmg  Don  Paarlberg.  director  of  agricul- 
tural economics  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, emphasize  that  a  bad  harvest  m  one 
or  more  of  the  major  producmg  countries — 
something  like  1972.  for  example— could  be 
grim. 

In  addition,  there  Is  the  adverse  factor  Im- 
posed by  the  doubling  or  tripling  of  food, 
energy  and  fertilizer  prices  over  the  last  year 
or  so.  This  has  resulted  m  costs  that  some 
of  the  poorer  countries  cannot  meet. 

The  upward  splrallng  of  costs  has  put  a 
terrible  sqi*eze  on  about  40  of  the  world's 
poorest  countries,  the  largest  bemg  India 
with  600,000,000  people.  These  countries  must 
compete  with  richer  nations  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  The  40  have  a  population  of 
about  900,000,000  and  are  mostly  In  Africa, 
South  Asia,  and  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
America. 

Because  of  the  econormc  squeeze,  the 
United  Nation's  ChUdren's  l^lnd  (UNICEPI 
Is  fearful  that  Its  special  programs  for  young 
people  m  the  poorest  countries  wUI  go  by  the 
board.  At  present.  UNICEP  estimates  that  10  - 
000,000  ChUdren  suffer  from  severe  mal- 
nutrition and  may  die  from  Its  effects  Mil- 
lions more  are  vulnerable. 


Sttfteb  the  CHmDKZM 
By  William  K.  Wyant.  Jr.) 

"/  have  been  assured  by  a  very  knowing 
American  of  my  acqimintance  In  London 
that  a  young  child  well  nursed  U  at  a  year 
old  a  most  delicious,  nourishing  and  uihole- 
some  food,  whether  stewed,  roasted,  baked, 
or  boiled  .  .  ." — Jonathan  Swift,  1729. 

Washinoton,  July  8.— The  great  English 
satirist  Jonathan  Swift  wrote  a  biting  essay 
called  "A  Modest  Proposal"  In  which  he  sug- 
gested, with  savage  humor,  that  the  chUdren 
of  poor  people  m  Ireland  be  fattened  up,  sold 
on  the  market,  and  eaten. 

Swift's  purpose  was  to  call  attention  m  a 
dramatic  way  to  the  plight  of  the  poor.  It  Is 
true  today,  as  It  was  more  than  20O  years  ago 
when  Swift  wrote,  that  millions  of  young 
himian  beings  would  be  better  fed  If  thsy 


had  the  status  of  meat  animals  valuable  m 
commerce. 

This  IS  not  an  exaggeration.  Steers  bemg 
prepared  for  market  m  this  country  are  bet- 
ter nourished  than  coimtless  numbers  of 
children  elsewhere.  An  American  dog  or  cat, 
with  a  reasonably  humane  master,  la  a  king 
by  comparison. 

There  are  pockets  of  poverty  m  the  Umted 
States  and  other  developed  lands,  but  well- 
to-do  people  seldom  If  ever  see  young  victims 
of  the  grosser  consequences  of  Inadequate 
diets  except  on  television  and  ta  press 
photographs. 

They  know  little  of  the  aUment  called 
kwashiorkor,  caused  chiefly  by  protem  short- 
age and  manlfestmg  Itself  m  bloated  bellies, 
or  the  one  known  as  marasmus,  which  comes 
from  deficiencies  In  both  calories  and  protem 
and  turns  a  child  mto  a  shrunken  hulk. 

Tragic  situations,  both  chrome  and  acute, 
exist  m  various  parts  of  the  glotw; 

In  Mall,  Africa,  one  of  the  sub-Sahoran 
countries  oppressed  by  long  drouth,  a  United 
States  health  team  found  that  up  to  SO  per 
cent  of  ChUdren  m  one  nomadic  group  were 
"acutely  undernourished." 

In  India,  nearly  1.000.000  children  die  each 
year  because  of  lock  of  food,  and  SO  per  cent 
of  India's  young  children  at  low  mcome- 
levels  suffer  from  moderate  to  severe  mal- 
nutrition. 

In  Ouatemola,  diarrheal  diseases  often  as- 
sociated with  poor  nutrition  kill  500  times 
OS  many  children  m  the  preschool  years  as 
they  do  m  this  country. 

The  United  Nation's  ChUdren's  Fund  fears 
that  the  current  world  food  shortage  could 
brtag  about  an  even  worse  slaughter  of  the 
innocents. 

A  qwclol  worry  is  for  the  400.090  000  to 
SOO.OOO.OOO  children  estUnated  to  be  m  about 
40  countries  regarded  as  most  Impoverished 
and  least  able  to  deal  with  the  .surgmg  world 
costs  of  food,  oil  and  fertilizer.  Their  ta- 
cressed  outlays  this  year  are  put  at  more 
than  three  billion  dollars. 

Typically  these  countries — mainly  In  South 
Asia  and  Africa  and  the  Caribbean  area — 
were  already  on  the  ropes  financially  before 
the  prices  of  essential  commodities  doubled 
and  tripled.  When  the  ante  went  up.  they 
did  not  have  enoueh  chips— no  oil,  nothms 
much  to  sell  m  mtematlonal  trade. 

"Paced  as  they  are  with  unexpected  emer- 
gency needs  for  assistance  on  a  massive  scale. 
simply  to  survive  as  viable  economic-?,  these 
countries  ore  going  to  find' It  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  malntam  their  basic  services  for  chil- 
dren, let  alone  expand  them."  said  UNICEF 
Executive  Director  Henry  R.  Laboulsse  In 
May. 

There  has  long  been  what  UNICEF  calls  a 
"quiet  emergency"  In  which  10.000,000  chU- 
dren over  the  world,  at  a  given  pomt  In  time, 
are  suffermg  from  severe  malnutrition  and  m 
danger  of  death.  Whot  gives  tirgency  to  an 
already  grievous  problem  Is  that  things  now 
could  cet  much  worse,  quickly. 

ITNICEP  Is  trying  to"  encourage  govern- 
ments to  provide  simple,  basic  servicer  at  the 
village  level.  The  neediest  children  often  are 
foimd  m  remote  rural  places.  Manv  live  in 
squalid  slums  In  or  around  cities — the 
teetmng,  crowded  tavelas  of  Latin  America, 
the  bustees  of  India. 

Tb(?  Children's  Fund's  financial  resources 
ore  small  and  thinly  spread.  Richer  lutloos 
sweeten  the  fund,  but  operations  ta  the  field 
Involve  the  co-operation  and  support  of  host 
countrle"*  whose  Input  moy  be  servers!  times 
that  of  UNICEF-  Thus,  a  wtthdniwal  by  local 
rnvemroents  would  cause  great  harm. 

"If  they  have  to  make  cuts  In  notional 
budgets  and  in  their  Import  proerams." 
Laboulsse  warned,  "the  chance  Is  that  thev 
will  begin  to  cut  back  in  these  social  fields." 
On  the  average,  children  In  the  poorer 
countries  receive  less  than  half  the  protein 
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consumed  by  children  In  countries  such  aa 
tl^e  United  States.  In  1970.  a  child  bom  In 
the  United  States  bad  a  14  timea  better 
change  of  reaching  age  5  than  one  bom  In 
Onlnea,  In  Africa,  He  had  an  11-to-one  ad- 
vantage over  a  baby  born  In  India  and  a  7-to- 
oae  advantage  over  a  GuaEernalan. 

When  the  children  who  expire  before  age 
one  are  ruled  out.  the  disparities  between 
rich  and  poor  nations  become  much  more 
staggering.  For  the  one-to-four  age  group, 
the  proportion  of  children  who  died  was  80 
times  higher  in  Pakistan  than  In  Sweden 
m  1870, 

.Man  Berg's  "The  Nutrition  Factor."  pub- 
lished under  auspices  of  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution m  1973,  took  note  of  a  report  that 
one  Latin  American  clergyman  did  not  regis- 
ter children  until  they  reached  3  years  of 
age.  because  so  many  die  before  that  It  Isnt 
worth  It." 

.\s  the  United  Nations  prepares  for  the 
World  Food  Conferences  In  Rome  this  No- 
vember, a  meeting  suggested  by  Secretary  of 
Stale  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  the  well-to-do 
ccuntrles  ere  thinking  In  terms  of  providing 
KIditlona]  billions  In  assistance  to  ball  out 
those  nations  that  have  been  caught  In  an 
unmanageable  fcod-energy-fertillzer  crunch, 
Labculsse,  while  beartOy  approving  the 
prospective  enrichment  cf  aid,  finds  himself 
haunted  by  a  worry  that  UNICEF— the  UN 
agency  wltli  a  special  responsibility  for  chU- 
liren— will  be  crowded  aside.  He  Is  determined 
to  prevent  that, 

.^s  Ls  pointed  out  by  the  New  Orleans-bom 
Kecutlve  director,  formerly  United  States 
ambassador  to  Greece,  UNICEP  deals  In  mil- 
Uo.Ts  rather  than  billions  but  needs  a  great 
deal  mare  money  if  it  is  to  do  what  needs  to 
bt  Cone  for  the  young, 

L,-iboi:Is£e'a  1975  target  for  general  purposes 
and  long-range  programs  Is  $100,000,000,  a 
sum  which  advocates  .=iav  is  about  what 
people  spend  m  the  Unl-ed  States  for  home 
gftrdenlng-  It  Is  an  amount  that  might  be 
lost  in  the  Petitagon's  budget,  without  belnf; 
m'---«ed  for  a  few  days. 

The  hundred  million,  about  t30.000.000 
more  than  UNICEP  has  this  year.  Includes 
funds  from  governments  and  private  sources 
About  f8.ooo.ooo  comes  from  the  sale  of 
greeting  carts  and  815.000.000  from  other 
so.irces.  among  them  the  Halloween  "Trick 
or  Treaf  collection  made  by  children. 

Contributions  by  governments  for  general 
pvirposes  have  been  moving  up  to  a  level 
esnmated  this  year  at  »54,000,000  to  »57  000  - 
000  The  UrUted  States  has  been  putting  In 
»15,OO0.000,  the  larrest  donation,  while  the 
So-let  Unlcn  In  1973  gave  about  $814,000, 
Sweden  chipped  m  more  than  $10,000,000  that 
year. 

.^S^'^"^  °'  worlrt-wlde  Inflation,  the  extra 
830,000.000  UNICEP  wants  for  Its  reeular 
wfTlt  In  1975  will  permit  no  expansloi.  In 
addition,  UNICEP  hopes  to  raise  an  addi- 
tional •57,000.000  for  special  emergency  tasks 
in  Indochina,  Ethiopia  and  the  Sahel  In 
Africa,  Pakistan  and  elsewhere. 

In  addition.  Laboulsse  Is  passing  the  tim- 
bourlne  for  an  additional  S40.000,000  to  $50  - 
OOO.OOO  a  year  for  two  or  three  rears  to  help 
poor  countries  deal  with  the  current  ceo- 
nomlc  crisis  without  faltering  in  the  vital 
area  of  basic  services  for  children.  He  puts 
stress  on  child  nutrition  and  health  in  Africa 
and  Asia. 

.Uthough  the  ChUdren's  Fund  has  a  special 
mission.  It  Is  obyloui  that  other  United  "Ja- 
tlons  ajencles— the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion and  the  Pood  and  Agrlcjltuml  Organl- 
Mtlon — also  benefit  the  younir  So  do  a  hott 
of  churches,  private  groups  and  foundations. 

Hunger,  malnutrition  and  neelect  of  chil- 
dren can  and  do  onm  In  rich  countries 
like  the  United  States,  with   a   per  capita 
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tncome  of  more  tban  $5000  a  yeftr,  as  well 
as  in  the  poorest  countries  such  as  India, 
with  81 10.  or  Malt,  with  870. 

But  there  l3  a  difference.  World  Bank 
President  Robert  S.  McNamara  says,  between 
relative  poverty  and  absolute  poverty.  The 
absolute  kind  is  rare  In  tbe  well-to-do  na- 
tions McNamara  deflnes  It  as  "a  condition  of 
lire  so  degraded  by  disease,  Illiteracy,  mal- 
nutrition, and  squalor  as  to  deny  its  victims 
basic  human  nece&sltles." 

Hungry  children,  wherever  they  may  be. 
are  now  almost  universally  regarded  as  a 
reproach  to  civilized  man  even  though  there 
la  a  strong  persistence  of  the  old.  traditional 
view  that  starvation  Is  one  of  nature's  ways 
of  taken  care  of  the  population  problem. 

In  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  adopted  by  the  UN's  General  Assem- 
bly  more  than  a  quarter  century  ago,  It  was 
stated  that  "everyone  has  the  right  to  a 
standard  of  living  adequate  for  the  health 
and  well-bein^  of  himself  and  of  his  family." 
Pood  was  the  first  necessity  to  be  mentioned. 
On  paper  at  least,  the  world's  children 
received  a  special  safeguard  of  their  very 
own  In  1959  when  the  General  Assembly 
approved  a  Declaration  of  the  Rights  ot  the 
Child  which  says,  among  other  things;  "The 
child  shall  have  tbe  right  to  adequate  nu- 
trition, housing,  recreation  and  medical  serv- 
ice?." 

The  tTN  proclaimed  also  that  In  all  cir- 
cumstances children  shall  be  among  the 
first  to  receive  protection  and  relief.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  have  been  many  A\p^  twixt 
cup  and  Up.  As  Labculsse  bleakly  observes, 
children  are  apt  to  be  the  flrst  to  have  their 
needs  forgotten  if  things  o:et  tight. 

Getting  the  right  kind  of  food  to  the 
young.  !n  sufficient  quantity.  Is  a  very  com- 
plex task.  It  Involves  not  only  the  sheer 
availability  of  food — the  problem  In  many 
places — but  education  about  proper  diet, 
sanitation,  and  the  like.  Ignorance,  apathy, 
selfishness,  politics  and  human  stubbornesa 
are  obstacles. 

A  pair  of  blue  Jays  seem  to  know  by  in- 
stinct whet  to  feed  their  nestlings  and  where 
to  get  It.  For  human  parents,  life  is  more 
complicated-  Even  well-to-do  American 
mothers,  aided  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  and 
blessed  with  abundance,  have  trouble  dls- 
tlncMlshlng  wheat  from  chaff  at  the  market. 
Physicians  may  disagree  about  what  Is  or  la 
not  nutritious. 

But  there  Is  not  much  disagreement  among 
medical  and  nutritional  experts  about  the 
evU  consequences  of  the  kind  of  gross  mal- 
nutrition and  under-nutrttlon  that  falls  to 
the  lot  of  muJtlple  millions  of  children  In 
the  poorer  lands. 

There  is  nothing  much  new  about  the 
misfortunes  of  the  young  In  the  less-devel- 
oped countries,  except  that  an  Impressive 
number  of  experts  warn  that  they  threaten 
to  5et  worse. 

SmciNc  PopuukTioM  Tbseatens  to  Outstrip 
World  Food  Om»trr 

Population,  when  unchecked,  increases  In 
a  Reometrlcal  ratio.  Subsistence  Increases 
only  m  an  arithmetical  ratio.  A  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  r:umbers  will  show  the 
Immensltv  of  the  flrst  power  In  eomparl- 
S01  with  the  second. — Thomas  Robert 
Malthus,  1798. 

<By  WUllam  K.  Wyant  Jr.) 

Washincton,  July  9. — When  the  twin 
problems  of  food  and  population  are  de- 
bated nowadays,  there  is  frequent  mention 
of  the  gentle  English  parson,  Thomas  Robert 
Malthus  and  hia  grim  view  of  the  universe— 
naniely,  that  man's  tendency  to  multiply 
will  cancel  out  man's  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life. 

The  bleak  Malthuslan  rule,  laid  down  176 


years  ago,  la  that  much  of  humanity  I5 
doomed  to  misery  and  want  because  expand- 
ing numbers  wui  always  outrace  food  produc- 
tion. Driven  by  his  logic,  he  opposed  charity 
for  the  ijoor.  fearing  it  would  encourage  them 
to  have  children  who  could  not  be  fed. 

Food  output  has  been  stepped  up  since 
Malthus'8  time  to  a  degree  he  could  not 
have  imagined,  but  so  has  p<^ulatlon 
growth.  The  frightening  outlook  that  some 
experts  now  foraee  has  caused  Malthus  to 
emerge  from  the  shadows  and  receive  a  be- 
lated curtain  call. 

"...  Do  not  think  that  the  ghost  of  Mal- 
thus has  been  exorcised."  said  Addeke  H. 
Boerma  of  The  Netherlands,  director  gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Orj-anlTatlon,  in  a  speech  to  the 
International  Development  Conference  last 
October. 

It  Is  true  that  the  world  has  the  techno- 
logical capacity  to  feed  many  more  people 
than  now  Inhabit  tbe  planet,  Boerma  said, 
but  there  is  more  to  the  food  and  popula- 
tion  equation   than   technology. 

What  must  be  re':ogni2ed.  Boerma  said.  Is 
that  "the  world  has  never  come  anywhere 
close  to  a  situation  In  which  everyone  has 
had  e-.ough  food  for  an  adequate  standard  of 
living  .  . . 

"Today,  in  fact,  there  are  grounds  for 
believing  that,  aa  a  result  of  event*  In  the 
last  year  or  so.  the  situation  has  actually 
become  wor^e." 

World  Population  Tear  Is  currently  being 
observed  by  the  United  Nations,  which  Is 
sponsoring  a  World  Population  Conference  at 
Bucharest,  Romania.  Aug.  !9->'30.  In  Novem- 
ber, the  UN  will  hold  Its  World  Food  Con- 
ference at  Rome. 

Some  of  the  experts  are  not  hesitating  to 
say  that  the  prospective  frowlh  In  the  num- 
ber of  people  on  Earth  Is  a  greater  danger 
than  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

The  UN  estimates  a  world  total  of  nearly 
four  billion  for  mtd-ig74 — actually  3.940,- 
249.000 — and  Is  projecting  an  Increase  of  an- 
other bUUon  by  1985. 

The  rate  of  Increase  Is  about  2  percent 
a  year.  At  that  rate,  the  world's  population 
would  double  In  .iS  years.  About  75,000.000 
persona  a  year — 16  times  the  population  of 
Missouri — are  being  added,  and  as  was  ob- 
served by  Malthus.  the  total  expands  with 
increa-slng  speed. 

Although  the  rich  Industrialized  countries 
appear  to  be  stabilizltig  their  population 
growth,  tbe  less-developed  countries — typi- 
cally those  least  able  to  feed  and  employ 
their  people — are  not. 

Short  of  war.  famine  or  pestilence  of  In- 
credible dimensions,  the  world  will  have  sev- 
eral billion  more  mouths  to  feed  in  30  years 
or  so.  The  UN's  assumption  Is  that  another 
doubling  by  the  year  2000  is  inevitable. 

The  Impact  of  such  growth  Is  difficult  to 
grasp  in  a  state  such  as  Missouri,  with  a 
populatloD  of  fewer  than  5,000,000  and  a 
density  of  under  70  persons  a  square  mile. 
It  \n  easier  to  understand  in  Calcutta,  which 
by  the  early  19S0s  had  more  than  100,000 
persons  a  square  mile. 

Lester  H.  Brown,  in  his  new  book.  "In 
The  Human  Interest."  published  as  back- 
grotind  for  The  Bucharest  conference  next 
month,  explained  that  it  took  the  world  until 
1830.  roughly  three  decades  after  Malthua 
issued  his  tract,  to  reach  the  one-bllUon 
mark  in  population.  In  another  100  years,  in 
1930.  the  two-bllllon  mark  was  reached.  The 
total  had  doubled  in  one  century. 

Since  President  Herbert  Hoovers  period 
and  the  Great  Depression,  the  rate  of  growth 
has  soared.  It  took  only  30  years  to  add  tbe 
third  billion  In  1080.  another  15  for  the 
fourth  in  1975.  Another  bUUon  are  expected 
by  1986,  a  duration  of  only  11  years.  In  nine 
more,  by  1995.  the  aUth  billion  is  to  ba 
achieved. 
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The  population  of  the  United  States,  the 
wealthiest  of  nations,  doubled  from  1020  to 
the  present,  moving  from  105,710.000  several 
years  after  World  War  I  to  a  total  of  211,- 
551.000  in  April  1974.  But  this  cotintry's 
rate  of  increase  has  declined  recently  to 
only  about  seven-tenth's  of  one  per  cent. 

At  that  rate,  the  United  States  population 
would  still  be  well  under  half  a  blUlon  a 
century  hence.  In  the  developed  nations  gen- 
erally. Including  the  Soviet  Union  and  Ja- 
pan, comparable  and  in  many  cases  larger 
reductions  in  growtb  have  been  attained. 

It  is  a  different  story,  for  most  of  the  lese- 
deveioped  countries,  where  most  of  the  peo- 
ple live  and  where  per  capita  annual  In- 
come often  Is  less  than  «200,  The  World 
Bant  lists  more  than  22  nations  where  popu- 
lation growth  ranged  between  3  and  4  per 
cent  in  the  period  1965-71.  This  means  a 
doubling  In  17  to  24  years. 

Mexico  Is  an  example.  Brown  calctilated 
that  Mexico,  with  a  population  of  50,000,(X)0 
in  1970  growing  at  3.3  per  cent  annually, 
would  have  1.2  billion  people  in  the  year 
2070  if  tbe  rate  were  not  slowed.  For  major 
countries,  the  most  spectacular  growth  rate 
was  in  El  Salvador,  which  had  3.9  per  cent. 
A  special  case  Is  India,  which  has  p.bout 
616.357,000  people  and  Is  growing  at  a  rate 
of  about  a.2  per  cent.  The  IndUns  have 
an  ambitious  family  planning  program,  but 
their  huge  population  would  double  In  32 
years  at  the  current  rate.  Outside  experts 
do  not  see  how  It  can  be  leveled  off  before 
It  soars  to  more  than  one  blllldn. 

"Whatever  we  are  doing,  the  world  popula- 
tion la  going  to  double  In  the  same  tlme'span 
that  It  has  taken  the  United  Nations  to  build 
up  Its  present  social  and  economic  programs," 
soys  Rafael  M.  Salas,  a  PUlplno,  the  executive 
director  of  the  UN's  Pund  for  Population 
Activities. 

The  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  have  taken  a  marked  Interest 
In  the  population  problem  In  recent  years. 
This  country's  outlays  for  research  and  fam- 
ily planning  services  are  put  at  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  from  1971  to  1975.  with  an  ad- 
ditional hau  buiion  In  help  to  other  coun- 
tries. 

Nobody  has  yet  belled  the  population  tlster. 
but  there  Is  a  glimmer  of  hope  In  the  wide- 
spread assumption  among  experts  that  the 

world's  resources  could — If  properly  used 

support   In   reasonable   comfort    more   than 
twice  the  present  number  of  people. 

The  evidence  Is  substantial  that  as  hu- 
man beings  grow  more  prosperous  and  can 
look  forward  to  a  decent  life  they  tend  to 
have  fewer  children.  Malthus  hlm.self  recog- 
nized that  this  was  the  case. 

Militating  against  any  "pie  in  the  sky" 
complacency,  however,  la  the  failure  of  tbe 
world  as  presently  organized  to  feed,  clothe 
and  house  a  great  part  of  Its  present  num- 
bers Can  It  reorganize  In  SO  years  or  so  to 
take  care  of  twice  the  population? 

Those  concerned  are  haunted  by  a  feeling 
ot  too  little  being  done  too  late.  Former  Sen- 
ator Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  (Dem),  Maryland, 
now  special  counsel  for  the  UN  Pund  for 
Population  Activities,  expressed  the  mood  re- 
cently In  testimony  before  the  senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 
Tydlngs  told  of  having  taken  a  delegation 
of  Japanese  through  the  slums  ot  Calcutta 
last  October. 

"No  description  of  Lucifer's  regions  by 
theologians  or  writers  of  the  past  are  as  ut- 
terly grim  and  grotesque,"  Tydlngs  said,  "as 
a  walk  In  the  streets  of  present-day  Calcutta 
"Tha  sight  of  starving  children  struggling 
with  ravens  and  emaciated  dogs  for  scraps  of 
food  on  rotten  piles  of  garbage,  or  the  late 
evening  garbage  trucks  picking  up  corpses 
from  the  sidewalks  In  their  daUy  cleau-up. 
leaves  you  with  a  sickness  of  the  soul  and 
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mind  and  spirit  for  wnka  and  wm»  Ibere 
after." 


Low  Obain  REstavts  OOMPOtlNDrao  Wosui 
Food  psoblem 
"The  major  catastrophe  will  happen  before 
the  end  of  the  century.  We  shall.  In  the  rich 
countries,  be  sttrrounded  by  a  sea  of  famine. 
Involving  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  be- 
ings . ,  .' — c.  P.  Snow  at  Fulton.  Mo.,  Novem- 
ber 1968. 

(By  WUllam  EC  Wyaot,  Jr.) 
WssHiNoToN,  July  10 — Wben  tx)rd  Snow 
matle  his  "State  of  Siege"  address  at  Mis- 
souri's Westminister  College  nearly  six  years 
ago,  he  predicted  that  the  world's  well-to-do 
would  some  day  watch  at  their  television  sets 
as  millions  of  their  fellow-mortals  starved  to 
death  before  their  eyes. 

It  has  begun  to  look  as  If  Snow  was  right, 
In  some  respects  at  least.  He  feared  local 
famines,  beginning  in  the  period  1875-80, 
would  .spread  into  a  "sea  of  hunger,"  It  is 
now  mld-ig74,  and  people  are  already  watch- 
ing televUIon  .shots  of  starving  people  in  tbe 
Sahel  region  of  Africa  and  elsewhere. 

In  1972.  a  year  of  bad  weather,  world  grain 
production  fell  about  70.000.000  tons  short  of 
a  demand  that  has  been  rising  by  more  than 
30,000,000  tons  a  year,  rain  or  shine.  Last 
year's  crop  was  better,  but  this  year  the  out- 
look Is  widely  regarded  as  hazardous. 

It  Is  hazardous  because  world  grain  re- 
serves are  dangerously  thin— now  down  to 
less  than  30  days  of  consumption — because 
the  poorest  countries  are  being  priced  out  of 
the  food,  oil  and  fertilizer  markets,  and  be- 
cause of  myriad  uncertainties  about  the  1D74 
harvest. 

What  frightens  soma  of  the  experts  Is  that 
there  Is  not  enough  margin  for  error.  It 
alarms  them  that  a  "silent  crisis  ot  malnu- 
trition" now  affects  up  to  one  bUUon  human 
beings  and  might  get  worse. 

In  terms  of  grain,  the  actual  shortfall  of 
the  1972  crop  was  only  about  3  per  cent  of 
world  production  This  was  doubled  by  a  3 
per  cent  Increase  In  demand,  stemming  from 
the  annual  population  rise  of  about  76,000,- 
000  persons  and  by  growing  competition  ftjr 
available  food. 

There  Is  fairly  general  agreement  that  an- 
other 1972  would  be  a  calamity.  And  al- 
though this  year's  crop  has  been  forecast  In 
favorable  terms.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  va- 
garies of  weather  coiUd  upset  predictions, 
and  that  what  has  happened  before  could 
happen  again. 

The  note  of  urgency  was  sounded  clearly 
In  a  preliminary  as-sesament  Issued  June  2 
In  preparation  tor  the  United  Nations  World 
Pood  Conference  to  be  held  at  Rome  Nov. 
6-16  It  was  released  by  Sayed  Ahmed  Marel, 
the  Egyptian  who  Is  secretary-general  of  the 
conference. 

By  1986,  the  assessment  said,  the  vast  ma- 
Jorlty  of  poor  or  developing  countries  will 
have  a  total  cereals  gap  of  85,000,000  tons  a 
year  If  the  pre.'^nt  growth  rate,?  for  popula- 
tion, food  production  and  demand  continue 
as  they  are  now.  This  would  mean  a  need  to 
Import  about  three  times  more  than  the  poor 
nations  received  In  1969-72. 

"If,  as  expected,  the  1974  harvests  are  good 
In  some  countries  beating  all  records,"  the 
UN  report  says,  then  stocks  can  be  partly 
replenished,  but  It  will  take  more  than  one 
good  season  to  bring  them  back  to  safe  levels. 
At  the  same  time,  a  shortfall  In  some  areas 
cannot  be  ruled  out. 

"In  such  a  case,  an  equitable  distribution 
of  avaUable  export  supplies  might  become 
a  matter  of  great  concern.  Thus,  the  world's 
food  situation  hrs  suddenly  become  exposed 
to  an  uncertainty  of  unacceptable  propor- 
tions." 
The  UN  assessment,  largely  prepared  by  Its 


Food  and  Asri'-'ulturt  Organization,  noted 
that  "the  optimism  about  the  world  food  sit- 
uation and  prospects  that  was  prevalent  at 
the  end  of  the  sixties  has  given  way  to  wide- 
spread anxiety." 

Total  grain  production  en  the  earth  was 
a'>out  \3  blUIon  toia  Ln  1C72.  It  has  bcrn 
going  up  by  about  30.000,000  tons  a  year, 
but  In  the  le-s-dcveloped  countries  the  rate 
of  advance  In  food  output  has  barely  kept 
up  with  population  grow'th.  In  mor-  than  40. 
It  hag  fallen  short  of  population  and  thJ 
^ro-.-.th  of  Ccinand  at  home. 

For  both  the  short  term  and  the  long  term 
the  rest  of  the  world  depends  heavUy  cii 
the  United  States  This  country  produces 
about  one  fotirth  of  the  total  grain  but  's 
the  source  of  more  than  40  per  cent  of  whr.t 
moves  In  world  trade.  It  Is  the  prUiclpal  re- 
pository of  rc:»rve  grain  stocks,  which  no.v 
have  declined  to  only  about  89  000  000  tot"; 
analysts  estimate. 

To  make  matters  worse.  International  food 
asBlsUnce  has  been  declining  as  prices  rose 
and  supplies  became  tight.  And  shipments 
from  rich  to  poor  countries  reached  a  oet-k 
of  18.000,000  tons  In  1964-65  and  for  inanv 
years  accounted  for  30  to  45  per  cent  of 
what  the  poor  countries  Imported. 

But  In  1972-73  food  aid  shlpmentt  &i- 
cllned  to  below  10,000,000  tons,  tbe  lowest 
since  the  late  1950s,  and  this  year  the  out- 
look u  for  a  further  fall  to  5,000,000  or  6  - 
000,000  tons,  Fo-.d  atslstmce  has  come 
mainly  from  United  States  surplus  stocks 
under  Poor  for  Peace,  but  that  cornucopia 
shows  signs  of  petering  out. 

All  In  all.  It  Is  a  cobra's  basket  of  prob- 
lems that  will  bring  the  rich  and  poor  na- 
tions to  the  conference  table  In  Rome  In  the 
autumn.  A  charitable  desire  to  take  care  ol 
the  needy  is  not  the  only  motive  that  brine-; 
them  together.  Disrupted  world  markets  and 
hungcr-relater!  political  turbulence  affect 
rich  and  poor  alike. 

At  the  Rome  meeting,  much  will  be  ex- 
pected of  the  United  States.  This  wealthiest 
of  countries,  with  a  comer  on  food  compa- 
rable to  what  tbe  Persian  Gulf  sheikhs  have 
on  ou,  win  be  In  the  position  of  a  blUlonalre 
at  a  church  .supper. 

C.  P.  Snows  gloom-and-doom  view  of  the 
future  has  been  echoed  by  many.  WUUsm 
and  Patil  Paddock's  "Famine — 19761"  came 
out  m  1987.  Paul  R.  Efcrllch'B  "The  Popula- 
tion Bomb"— too  many  people,  t<»  little  food 
a  dying  planet— was  published  the  next  year. 
In  1972  the  so-called  Club  of  Rome,  a 
groun  ot  scientists  and  thinkers  backed  bv 
research  at  the  Ma;:sachu6ett8  Institute  of 
Technology,  exploded  a  bombshell  called  "the 
limits  to  growth."  It  Imparted  a  sense  of  ex- 
treme urgency. 

But  a  great  many  responsible  observers  are 
more  cheerful  than  Lord  Snow  although 
keenly  aware  of  shoals  ahead.  Tor  example. 
Bo^er  Revelle.  director  of  population  studies 
at  Harvard  University,  said  in  1970  that  "the 
proportion  of  the  world's  human  population 
which  Is  seriously  malnourished  Is  less  than 
at  anv  time  since  the  Paleolithic." 

D.  Gale  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  econom- 
ics department  at  the  University  of  Chlcaco, 
found  absolutely  no  b,isls  last  December  for 
statements  that  "half  the  world's  population 
goes  to  bed  hungry  every  night." 

Johnson  acknowledged  that  "  a  significant 
fraction"  of  people  have  diets  that  ad- 
versely affect  hitman  life  and  activity,  but  he 
pointed  out  that  for  most  people,  throughout 
most  of  recorded  history,  food  had  been  a 
chancy  affair,  with  disaster  ever  present  as 
crops  were  put  In, 

"My  position  Is  a  simple  one."  Johnson 
said,  ".  . .  namely,  that  the  percentage  of  the 
world's  population  who  find  themselves  sub- 
ject to  actual  famine  conditions  Is  probably 
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lower  now  than  Kt  any  time  in  the  past  and 
that  per  capita  food  supplies  are  now  at  a 
level  that  has  pemiltted  a  major  Increase  In 
life  expectancy  in  the  past  two  decades." 

It  Is  true,  &£  Johnson  pointed  out.  that 
with  Improvements  in  communication  and 
transport  the  Incidence  of  outright  famine 
has  diminished.  In  Bengal's  great  famine  of 
1769-70.  about  10.000.000  died.  In  the  Bengal 
famine  of  1943.  one  fatalltv  estimate  Is  l.- 
SOO.OOO.  But  disaster  was  averted  by  heroic 
effort  when  famine  stalked  Bihar— north  of 
Bejigal— In  1966-67. 

The  current  drought,  misery  and  famine 
in  the  6Ub-Sahamn  tier  of  SahcUan  countries 
In  Africa  demonstrate,  however,  that  there 
are  llmlta  to  what  the  developed  nations  are 
•.vHiinR  or  able  to  do  in  remote  areas  where 
coQununicatlons  are  poor  and  massive  help 
la  needed. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  ship  food  to  a  stricken 
area  when  food  la  in  surplus  in  the  United 
States  and  a  few  other  e-tporting  countries. 
It  would  be  a  different,  more  terrifying  prob- 
lem U  crops  failed  In  a  country  as  large  as 
India,  for  example,  and  If  there  was  nothing 
much  to  ship  In. 

AWXICTT  OVEE  CHAKOES  IN  CLXMATE 

Behold,  there  come  seven  years  of  great 
plenty  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt;  and 
these  shAU  arlae  after  them  seven  years  of 
famine  .  .  , — Book  of  Genesis 

(By  WiUlam  K.  Wyant.  Jr.) 
Washington,  July  u.— in  the  Bible,  young 
Joseph  warned  Pharaoh  to  lay  up  grain 
against  the  bad  years.  Modern-day  Pharaohs 
In  the  White  House  and  elsewhere  are  get- 
ting word  from  cllmaiologlsts  that  the 
weather  ahead  may  bring  lean  times. 

Joseph's  advice  to  Egypt  was  to  set  up 
large  grain  reserves  so  that  people  would  eat 
when  crops  failed.  That  was  done  and  it 
worked.  Modem  world  leaders  are  not  go  for- 
tunate. If  they  meet  bad  weather  in  the  near 
future,  they  wlU  be  cauzht  In  a  terrible  bind. 
The  view  la  widely  shared  among  sclentlsto 
that  the  last  few  decades  have  been  a  time  of 
extraordlnarUy  good  weather  and  that  a  pe- 
ricid  of  less  favorable,  colder  climate  Is  over- 
due. If  not  already  at  hand. 

In  theee  halcyon  decades,  mankind  has 
made  giant  strides  In  the  production  of  food. 
The  number  of  mouths  to  feed  has  about 
doubled  In  45  years,  moving  from  two  bil- 
lions to  nearly  four.  With  all  these  people  on 
hoard,  what  happens  IX  Spaceship  Earth  runs 
into  a  gale? 

The  worst  consequences  now  foreseen 
would  fau  on  the  huge  areas  of  Asia  and 
Africa  that  depend  on  fickle  but  life-savmg 
monsoon  rains,  but  even  the  United  States. 
as  older  Americans  who  recaU  the  Dust  Bowl 
of  the  1930s  know,  is  not  exempt  from  Che 
vagaries  of  climate. 

Among  cllniatologuts.  a  leading  soothsayer 
on  the  gloomy  side  is  Held  A.  Bryson.  director 
of  the  Institute  for  EnvU-onmental  Studies 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  Is  one 
weatherman  unfrald  of  putting  his  forecasts 
on  the  line.  What  has  happened  before,  he 
Insists,  could  happen  again. 

Bryson.  waa  quoted  in  Fortune  magazine 
In  February  as  saying  that  the  climatic 
Change  now  going  on  could,  if  it  continued, 
affect  all  the  world's  population— -like  a  bil- 
lion people  starving."  Last  month  he  told  the 
Post-Dispatch:  "All  heU  can  break  loose  this 
year." 

Not  all  of  Bryson'a  colleagues  agree  with 
his  more  dramatic  conclusions.  Many  go 
along  with  him  generally,  but  lack  his  cer- 
tainty .As  a  modem-day  Joseph,  however,  he 
has  been  getting  the  ear  of  the  high  and 
mighty  as  he  challenges  conventional  wis- 
dom and  e.xhorts  them  to  be  carsful  with 
food. 
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While  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agrlotilture  was  projecting  the  best  American 
crop  In  history  this  year,  and  a  pretty  good 
on©  In  the  Soviet  Union,  Bryson  was  saying 
the  generally  optimistic  forecasts  are  not 
necessarily  so. 

"The  evidence  is  now  abundantly  clear." 
he  told  Senators  at  a  hearing  last  October, 
"that  the  climate  of  the  Earth  la  changing 
and  Is  changing  in  a  direction  that  Is  not 
promising  in  terms  of  our  ability  to  feed  the 
world. 

■'Since  about  1940  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere has  been  cooling  off,  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  levels  of  1 00  years  ago,  but.  man  Im- 
portant than  thl.'i  cooling,  the  pattern  of 
climate — especially  the  pattern  of  where  the 
rains  fall — has  also  been  changing." 

The  change  was  slight,  under  one  degree 
centigrade.  But  T.he  International  Federa- 
tion of  Institutes  for  Advanced  Study  at 
Stockholm  alerted  political  leaders  In  May 
that  the  cooling  trend  Is  cutting  into  grow- 
ing seasons  and  causing  climatic  extremes. 

A  shortfall  of  only  about  3  per  cent  in 
world  grain  production  brought  great  dis- 
ruption and  misery  in  1973.  the  experts  point- 
ed out.  and  the  consequences  of  even  worse 
weather  can  be  imagined. 

A  factor  causing  much  concern  to  Bry-son 
and  others  is  an  apparent  southward  move- 
ment of  the  great  Inland  deserts  of  North 
Africa  and  Asia,  along  with  displacement  of 
the  monsoon  rainfall  that  nourishes  crops 
now  feeding  the  hungry  half  of  the  world  In 
regions  south  of  the  deserta  and  north  of  the 
Equator. 

In  the  great  monsoon  belt— China,  sub- 
Soharon  Africa  and  China — the  winters  are 
dry  and  rains  come  In  the  summer.  When 
the  rains  do  not  come,  there  is  grief  and 
trouble.  Bryson  says  monsoon  failure  la  as- 
sociated with  thickening  of  polar  Ice,  which 
has  been  happening. 

India  had  drouths  every  three  or  four  years 
In  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century, 
Bryson  told  Congress  last  fall,  but  with  bet- 
ter weather  of  recent  decades  the  frequency 
of  drouth  fell  to  once  In  18  years.  In  the  last 
few  years  the  rate  has  been  going  up. 

"If  drouths  return  to  India  with  a  fre- 
quency like  that  which  prevailed  at  the  turn 
of  the  century."  he  said,  "but  with  a  popula- 
tion swollen  foiu--fold.  the  human  and  po- 
litical consequences  wUI  be  enormous." 

As  for  the  Sfthellan  zone  of  sub-Saharan 
Africa — a  tier  of  six  wretchedly  poor  coun- 
tries where  himian  beings  and  cattle  have 
been  dying— Bryson  says  that  the  30,000.000 
Inhabitants  are  up  against  on  adver.<«e  cli- 
matic trend  that  began  In  1951.  It  Is  not.  he 
says,  merely  sU  or  seven  years  of  drouth,  as 
often  supposed. 

The  sLk  Sahellan  countries  are  Mauritania. 
Senegol.  Mall,  Upper  Volta.  Niger  and  Chad. 
Their  per  capita  Incomes  range  from  $70  to 
«250  a  year.  People  are  migrating  south  from 
the  encroaching  desert.  Drouth  and  famine 
have  taken  heavy  toU  to  the  east.  In  Ethio- 
pia. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  Invited  Bry- 
son, Lester  R.  Brown  of  the  Overtieas  Devel- 
opment Council,  and  others  to  a  conference 
In  New  York  in  January  on  weather  and  cli- 
mate change.  The  foundation  will  help  fi- 
nance an  International  climate  research  proj- 
ect in  which  the  Soviet  Union  will  take  part. 
Copies  of  the  Rockefeller  conference  re- 
port went  to  the  World  Bank  In  W.ishln^on 
and  to  federal  officials.  Bryson  attended  a 
meeting  at  San  Diego  In  AprU  under  White 
Hou.w  sponsorship,  and  another  In  Washing- 
ton In  June.  He  recited  the  hlstorv  of  cli- 
matic change  and  appUed  the  le»ons  of  that 
history  to  the  future. 

The  word  that  climate  must  be  taken  seri- 
ously apparently  was  passed  to  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  who  In  his  address 


to  the  sixth  special  session  of  the  United 
National  Qeneral  Assembly  in  April  described 
as  "ominoiis"  the  possibility  of  changes  in 
the  monsoon  belt  and  perhaps  elsewhere. 

As  Kissinger  sold,  the  poorest  countries  an 
tormented  by  many  dUasters  that  ore  man- 
made.  The  specter  of  adverse  climatic  shifts 
Involves  natural  forces  over  which  man  has 
little  or  no  control,  except  Insofar  as  he  can 
store  up  food  (gainst  bad  weather. 

India,  with  Its  more  than  800.000.000  peo- 
ple— many  millions  of  them  chronically  on 
short  rations — la  a  grim  example  of  the  in- 
transigence of  the  cllmate-poptUatton-food 
problem. 

In  1769-70  came  the  great  famine  In  Ben- 
gal m  which  about  10,000,000  are  said  to 
have  perished. 

In  1790-02,  the  so-called  "skuU  famine" 
In  which  the  Indian  casualties  were  so  nu- 
merous they  could  not  be  burled. 

In  1876-78.  a  major  famine  that  killed 
5,000.000  Indiana  while  about  0.000,000  to 
lO.OOO.OOO  Chinese  were  starving  In  the  north 
part  of  China. 

In  1899-1901,  another  Indian  famine  that 
took  1.000,000  lives. 

In  1943.  during  World  War  H.  the  Bengal 
famine  in  which  fatalities  ore  estimated 
variously  at  1,500.000  to  3.000.000. 

It  Is  a  point  of  great  pride  with  the  Indians 
that  since  Independence  from  Great  Britain 
in  1947  they  have  managed  to  avoid  that 
kind  of  mass  starvation.  They  have  doubled 
grain  production  since  the  1950s,  movlna 
from  about  55,000.000  tons  two  decades  ago 
to  108.000.000  last  year. 

But  there  have  been  some  very  close  shaves 
with  disaster.  To  Its  fHends.  India  has  ap- 
peared like  a  blindfolded  man  tottering  on 
the  edge  of  a  cUfl.  The  1965-66  drouth  would 
have  been  costlier  had  it  not  been  for  massive 
food  shipments  from  the  United  States. 

And  but  for  spectacular  Increases  In  wheat 
output  achieved  with  the  miracle  grains  of 
the  Green  Revolution,  which  India  embraced 
he&rtlly  in  the  19608.  the  dry  years  of  the 
early  1970s,  might  have  taken  a  heav7  toU 
in  lives.  American  experts  believe.  As  It  was. 
the  1973  crop  was  short  and  India  had  to  Im- 
port 4.000,000  tons. 

This  crop  year  does  not  look  good  for 
India.  Dry  weather  In  January  and  February 
destroyed  hopes  for  a  bumper  30.000.000-ton 
wheat  crop,  as  did  lack  of  fertilizer  and  fuel 
for  irrigation  pumps.  The  yield  was  only  23,- 
OOO.OOO  tons.  For  India's  second  harvest, 
mostly  rice,  the  summer  monsoon  was  late 
and  some  fear  that  the  total  year's  crop 
might  be  as  low  as  100,000.000  ton*— not 
enough. 

In  an  interview  here.  Indian  Ambassador 
T.  N.  Kaul  emphasized  that  India  had  pro- 
gressed from  an  annual  grain  crop  of  less 
than  50.000,000  tons  In  1947  to  around  116,- 
000.000  and  was  targeting  140,000.000  by  1979. 
Ambassador  Kaul  aatd  115,000,000  tons 
wotild  be  adequate  and  "we  can  make  It" 
on  only  110.000.000. 

■If  there  Is  a  good  monsoon.  O.K.."  he  said. 
"If  the  monsoon  Is  unfavorable,  we  could  be 
short  anything  from  6.000.000  to  16,000,000 
tons." 

In  contrast  to  India  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  crops  are  dangerously  vulnerable  to 
weather,  the  United  States  Is  blessed  with  an 
extraordinary  variability  in  climate  and 
growing  conditions. 

"We  never  get  a  drouth  that  affects  all  our 
food  growing  In  one  year,"  says  WiUlom  M. 
Johnson  of  the  Agrtculttire  Department's 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  Local  disasters 
occur,  but  not  a  combination  that  breaks 
down  production  an  over  the  country  at  the 
same  time. 

"As  we  learn  more,"  Johnson  says,  "we 
are  approaching  a  disaster-proof  agricul- 
ture." 
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Nevertheless,  the  United  States  Is  subject 
to  adverse  clinuitlc  trends  Just  as  are  other 
place!!.  Grievous  drouths  affecting  vast  areas 
hare  occurred,  as  when  dust  rose  high  over 
the  Great  Plains  in  the  1930s.  Wet  weather 
can  wreak  havoc  also. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  Is  watching 
with  apprehension  as  farmers  of  the  Mid- 
west. Great  Plains  and  Southern  Plains  plow 
up  millions  of  acres  that  have  been  held  In 
reserve.  Already,  there  ore  reports  of  heavy 
damage  from  wind  erosion. 

UNTTTD  States  Caxxso  Complacevznt  Asotrr 

WOKLD  HUNGES 

"All  flesh  Is  grass,  and  all  the  goodllness 
thereof  Is  as  the  flower  of  the  field." 

— ISAIAH 
(By  WUUam  K.  Wyant  Jr.) 

Washington,  July  12. — The  Arabs  have  the 
oil  and  the  Americans  have  the  food.  Less 
fortunate  peoples  will  be  looking  hopefully 
to  both  when  the  United  Nations  World  Food 
Conference  meets  In  Rome  next  November 
t9  talk  about  feeding  the  hungry. 

Food  or  the  lack  of  It  Is  acknowledged  to 
be  a  problem  of  extreme  urgency.  Massive  In- 
tem-ational  efforts  to  solve  It  are  being  urged. 
Whether  the  many-tongued  array  of  national 
spokesmen  gathering  In  Rome  will  act  deci- 
sively and  effectively  is  In  doubt.  HJstorj 
argues  no. 

Among  scientists  concerned  about  food  and 
population,  there  is  strong  dissatisfaction 
over  whit  they  regard  as  compla*?ency  among 
politicians  m  Che  United  Spates  and  else- 
where. The  leaders,  they  say.  are  Ignoring 
the  circling  buzzards  of  famine. 

In  a  lecture  to  the  Indian  Academy  of 
Science  at  New  Delhi  last  March,  the  Ameri- 
can  Nobel  laureate  Norman  E.  Borlaug  got 
a  s'.ondlng  ovation  when  be  suggested  that 
"ail  decision- makers  qtilt  eating  for  15  days 
before  making  declBlons  on  food."  The  last 
three  days,  he  said,  they  ought  to  do  without 
water,  too. 

'•It's  a  good  Idea."  said  Senator  George 
McGovem  (Dcm,)  South  Dakota,  last  month 
when  Borlaug  testified  before  McGovem's 
select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Need2. 

Borlaug  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  his  work 
lu  Mexico  under  RockefeUer  Foundation  aus- 
pices. He  developed  high-rleld.  short-strawed 
Theat  that  would  take  plenty  of  fertilizer 
without  gettmg  top-heavy  and  falling  over. 
He  thinks  the  Green  Revolution,  as  some 
term  It.  bought  precious  time  that  politicians 
are  frittering  away. 

"Without  »ood,  we  only  live  for  about  three 
weeks  at  best."  Borlaug  remarked  to  the 
McOovem  panel. 

It  Is.  Borlaug  suggested,  "a  pretty  precar- 
ious way  to  run  a  world"  to  tolerate  a  situa- 
tion In  which  food  reserves  are  well-nigh 
exhausted,  the  poorest  countries  need  grain 
and  on  and  fertUleer  they  cannot  pay  for  at 
Increasing  prices,  and  a  major  crop  failure 
this  year  or  next  would  bring  ruin. 

Borlaug  said  he  had  flown  over  the  oU- 
rlch  Arabian  peninsula  a  few  weeks  earlier 
at  night.  So  much  natuj^u  gas  was  belne 
"flared"— wasted— that  It  looked  like  the 
Land  of  the  I^dnlght  Sun.  That  pas.  he  said, 
should  be  used  to  make  nitrogen  fertilizer. 

A  lot  Is  being  said  currently  about  the 
wastage  of  natural  gas  in  connection  with 
Arab  oil  production.  Indian  Ambassador  T  N. 
KbuI  said  Saudi  Arabia  alone  was  flaring 
half  as  much  gas  as  the  United  States  uses  In 
»  year.  India  stands  to  loee  mllllona  of  tons 
of  prain  this  year  because  fertilizer  cannot 
behad- 

Plenty  of  fertilizer  is  essential  for  the  new 
miracle  wheat  and  rice  that  offer  prospects 
for  increasing  per-acre  yield  In  countries 
that  are  short  of  food. 


It  makes  no  sense  to  waste  the  Persian 
Gulf's  natural  gas  or  to  withhold  nitrogen 
fertilizer  from  developing  countries  where  It 
has  a  two-fold  impact  on  grain  output,  but 
that  Is  what  is  being  done.  In  consequence, 
the  poor  nations  will  be  short  millions  of 
tons  of  grain  this  year  they  otherwise  could 
grow  for  themselves. 

The  UN's  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion has  Just  reported  that  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  will  be  lacking  2.000,000  tons 
of  nitrogen  fertilizer  for  the  next  crop.  This 
means  a  loss  of  16.000,000  to  ao.OOO.OOO  tons 
of  groin,  enough  to  feed  100.000,000  people 
by  Asian  standards. 

"It  will  cost  these  ooimtrles  3  billion  dol- 
lors  more  to  Import  food  from  elsewhere  than 
If  they  got  the  fertilizer  now,"  sold  James  P. 
Grant,  president  of  the  Overseas  Envelop- 
ment Council.  He  estimated  the  United. 
States  uses  about  3,000,000  tons  a  year  for 
such  purposes  as  lawns,  golf  courses  and 
cemeteries. 

President  Richard  M  Nixon  Is  being  urged 
by  concerned  members  of  Congress  to  ask 
the  American  people  to  "practice  austerity" 
on  nonessential  uses  of  fertilizer  so  that  In- 
creased amounts  can  be  freed  up  to  farmers 
in  this  country  and  for  shipment  abroad. 

Expansion  of  world  fertilizer  was  a  major 
point  in  the  address  made  at  the  UN  May  9 
by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (Dem.)  of 
Minnesota,  who  declared  that  the  "battle 
against  global  poverty  and  disease  la  being 
lost." 

Much  of  the  emphasis  at  the  Rome  confer- 
ence will  be  on  re-establishing  a  world  food 
reserves  and  on  flndlnc  ways  whereby  the 
richer  nations  can  temper  the  wind  for'eome 
40  or  more  poorest  coiuitrles — the  "Fottrth 
World"— which,  it  is  feared,  might  go  under 
If  not  helped. 

The  list  of  the  poorest  ranges  from  Afghan- 
istan in  Asia  to  Zaire  In  Africa.  It  includes 
India  and  Bangladesh  and  Pakistan,  a  clutch 
of  African  countries  and  some  elsewhere  in 
Asia  and  the  Caribbean.  In  general,  these  are 
countries  that  did  not  have  enough  chips 
to  stay  In  the  international  poker  game  when 
the  ante  went  up. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Overseas  De- 
velopment Council,  an  independent,  non- 
profit organization  here,  that  the  non-oU 
producing  countries  of  the  developing 
world — totaling  about  90  In  all — will  have 
to  spend  about  16  btlUon  dollars  more  this 
year  for  oil,  food  and  fertilizer  than  last 
year.  For  the  poorest  40  of  them,  the  deficit 
Is  about  3  billions. 

In  contrast,  the  council's  estimate  Is  that 
the  Organisation  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries,  centering  around  the  Persian 
Gulf,  will  be  raking  In  flvt:  times  more  money 
this  year  than  In  1972 — about  85  bUlIons  of 
which  50  to  65  will  be  available  for  Invest- 
ment or  deposit. 

More  than  half  the  prodigious  oil  bonanza 
will  go  to  the  five  stales  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
Libya.  Kuwait.  Abu  Dhabi  and  Qatar.  The 
population  of  the  five  combined  is  only  about 
11.000,000  people. 

Even  for  the  United  States,  the  wealthiest 
and  most  advanced  industrially  of  nations, 
the  hike  In  oil  prices  has  caused  difficulty. 
But  the  United  States  has  been  able  to  offset 
It-i  oil  purchases  by  selling  faraj  products 
abroad,  particularly  grain. 

This  agriculturally  productive  country  has 
been  Immensely  generous  In  the  past  with 
Its  surplus.  Under  Food  for  Peace.  blUIons 
of  dollars  worth  of  wheat  and  other  grains 
and  conuuodltles  have  been  given  awmy 
abroad  or  sold  on  easy  terms.  But  the  larder 
Is  about  cleaned  out.  The  emphasis  Is  on 
food  for  oil. 

"A  world  community  must  assure  that  all 
Its  people  are  fed."  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
A.   Kissinger  told  the  United  Nations  last 


Sept.  24.  In  proposing  the  World  Pood  Con- 
ference to  be  held  In  Rome  this  autumn. 

The  confertnoe  objective,  as  suggested  by 
Kissinger,  was  to  talk  about  "ways  to  main- 
tain adequate  food  supplies,  and  to  harness 
efforts  of  oU  nations  to  meet  the  hiinger  and 
malnutrition  resulting  from  natural  disas- 
ters." 

Kissinger  said  tuitions  In  a  position  to  do 
so  should  offer  technical  a&sletonce  in  the 
conservation  of  food.  He  said  the  United 
States  was  ready  to  Join  with  others  In  pro- 
viding that  help. 

At  the  UN's  special  session  April  15,  Kis- 
singer was  more  eloquent.  He  said  the  UiUted 
States,  with  another  record  harvest  In  ^Ight. 
would  take  part  in  a  "major  world-wide  ef- 
fort to  rebuild  food  reserves."  A  central  con- 
ference objective,  he  said,  must  be  to  re- 
store the  world's  edacity  to  deal  wtth 
famine. 

"A  condition  In  which  one  billion  people 
suffer  from  malnutrition  is  consistent  with 
no  concept  of  Justice."  he  said,  as  he  called 
for  a  balance  between  food  production  and 
population  growth. 

With  great  expectations,  the  Rome  con- 
ference was  organized.  Sayed  Ahmed  Moret 
longtime  minister  of  agriculture  in  Egypt, 
was  appointed  secretary-general  with  three 
deputies — John  A.  Hannah  of  the  United 
Stotes,  Aleksel  Ros'.ov  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Sfirta  Aziz  of  Pakistan. 

Han na h ,  former  president  of  Michigan 
Sute  University,  was  until  recently  head  of 
the  Acency  for  International  Development. 
He  iH  being  assisted  by  Andrew  J.  Malr,  s 
former  Colorado  farmer  who  heads  AID'S  of- 
fice of  Food  for  Peace. 

The  United  States  co-ordlnator  for  the 
Rome  conference  Is  Ambassador  Edwin  M 
Martin,  a  senior  adviser  to  Klsslnaer.  Work- 
ing with  Ambassador  Martin  are  Glenn  Tus- 
sey  of  the  Agriculture  Department  and  Dan- 
iel Shaughnesfiy  of  Pood  for  Peace. 

"It  is  essential  to  agree  on  on  international 
system  of  national  food  reserves  which  will 
prevent  us  from  being  depende.;t  on  the  luck 
of  good  weather  to  prevent  widespread  fam- 
ine, ss  has  been  the  case  lest  year  and  this." 
Martin  said. 

Another  prime  objective  of  the  conference 
will  be  to  expand  agricultural  production 
where  more  food  is  needed.  Some  observer* 
think  the  less  developed  countries  become 
too  dependent  on  the  American  grunory. 
There  Is  Immetise  potential  for  expansion. 
but  It  will  require  massive  Inputs  of  capital. 
Farmers  in  the  XTnlted  States  tend  to  dis- 
like the  building  up  of  huge  reserve  stocks 
because  they  are  subject  to  political  control 
and  can  be  dumped  on  the  market,  depress- 
ing prices. 

The  United  States,  as  the  principal  source 
of  surplus  or  export  food,  would  be  unlikely 
to  agree  to  a  World  Food  Bank  plan  gov- 
erned by  others,  and  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Carl  A.  Butz  has  made  it  clear  this 
country  will  not  continue  to  store  food  at 
high  cost  to  taxpayers. 

As  the  nation  hammers  out  Its  position  In 
the  food  emergency— what  It  will  do  and 
what  It  win  not  do^some  ter^ton  is  re- 
ported between  Kissinger  as  tbe  food  diplo- 
mat and  Butz,  a  champion  of  free  market,  big 
farm  output,  and  sales  abroad  at  good  prices. 
It  is  Inevitable  that  there  will  be  cleavage 
St  Rome  between  the  developed  nations  and 
the  hungry  have-nots.  The  rich  will  blame 
the  poor  for  not  being  able  to  cut  the  mus- 
tard, and  having  too  many  children.  The 
poor  will  say  the  system  Is  rige-cd  against 
them  and  they  ore  not  getting  enough  help. 
A  conviction  widely  held  among  persons 
worried  about  over-population  Is  that  tbe 
birth  rate  in  the  poor  lands  will  decline  only 
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when  and  If  the  general  itandard  ot  liTlDg 
there  eoes  up. 

BaslciiUy.  many  otieervers  say.  the  answer 
1/  it  Is  found  in  time  wUl  be  the  organlzbig 
of  a  world  that  grows  more  grain  and  fewer 
people.  Xsalah's  words  "all  llesh  Is  gross" 
contain  truth  ac  well  as  poetry  In  that 
grain — like  plankton  In  the  sea — la  the  staple 
In  the  food  chain. 

Americana  con.'sume  nearly  a  ion  oJ  grain 
per  capita,  but  most  of  It  Is' eaten  Indirectly 
In  the  form  cf  animal  protein — meat,  eggs, 
poultry.  People  In  the  pocrest  countries  eat 
about  one-flfth  as  much  grain  each,  most  of 
Itdttectly. 

"Some  cottle  are  more  Important  than 
some  human  beings,"  an  t.-idlan  olDclal  here 
remarked  with  grim  humor. 

Noting  this  as  conspicuous  consumption 
that  may  l-ave  to  l)e  cut  down  In  this  country 
and  other  rich  nations.  Lester  R.  Brown  of 
the  Overseas  Development  Council  Is  fond 
of  quoting  a  Chinese  offlclal  who  said  he  did 
not  think  the  world  could  afford  more  than 
one  United  States. 


MOMENT  FOR  REFORM 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  begin  de- 
bate on  H.R.  16090,  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act. 

As  It  comes  to  the  floor,  the  Hou-w 
bill  falls  far  Ehort  of  the  legislation 
passed  last  April  by  the  Senate  (S.  3044) . 
The  House  bill  does  not  provide  for  pub- 
lic fljianclng  In  consresslona!  elections. 
Nor  does  It  establish  a  truly  Independent 
commission  to  enforce  election  laws. 

However,  as  a  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial points  out  this  morning: 

To  a  considerable  extent  these  shortcom- 
ings can  bo  modified  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  They  can  be  further  corrected  when 
a  conference  committee  comes  to  reconcile 
the  bill  with  Its  Senate  counterpart.  The 
Important  objective  now  is  to  eet  the  legis- 
lation approved.  prUnarUy  because  both 
House  and  Senate  versions  would  Introduce 
a  new.  historic  and  essential  principle  Into 
the  American  editorial  system— the  principle 
that  government  itself  has  an  obligation  to 
help  meet  the  costs  of  political  compalgnlng. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  editorial 
appear  in  the  Recobb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recosd, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug   6.  1974] 
Moment  roa  Retokm 

Amon^  the  last  major  bills  the  Hou.<ie  of 
Repre.«eat«tlvc3  will  consider  before  taking 
up  the  Impeachment  of  President  Nixon  Is 
a  vital  one  to  reform  the  financing  of  politi- 
cal camp81;nis.  The  timing  Is  appronrlate. 
There  Is  hardly  a  strand  in  the  web  that  now 
envelops  the  President  that  does  not  have  Its 
origin  in  campaign  money — from  the  aicgal 
contributions  of  the  dairy  cooperative  to  the 
laundered  cash  that  financed  the  Wntergste 
brcck-Iii, 

The  measure  before  the  House  has  serious 
weaknesses.  The  public  funding  It  would  pro- 
vide,  on  a  matching  basu.  applies  only  to 
Presidential  elections.  Enforcement  provi- 
sions, while  far  more  realistic  than  those  In 
the  current  campaign  law.  would  still  leave 
too  much  leeway  to  the  Congressional  estab- 
lishment, which  has  shown  time  and  again 


that  it  cannot  be  counted  on  to  discipline  its 
own  members.  Spending  limits  are  too  low, 
favoring  Incumbeats  and  handicapping  their 
challengers.  Not  the  least  of  the  bill's  defects 
Is  that  the  ceilings  It  pkces  on  contributions 
make  no  distinction  fcct-jieen  donations  from 
good-government  groups  and  those  from 
special  interests  of  the  very  sort  that  proved 
so  corruptLcg.  If  anything,  they  favor  the 
latter. 

To  a  considerable  extent  these  shortcom- 
ings can  be  modified  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  They  can  be  further  corrected  when  a 
conference  committee  comes  to  reconcile  the 
bill  with  Its  Senate  counterpart.  The  Impor* 
tant  objective  now  is  to  get  the  legislation 
approved,  primarily  because  both  Hoiise  and 
Senate  versions  would  Introduce  a  new.  his- 
toric and  c.^i-entlal  principle  iy.to  the  Amer- 
ican electoral  system — the  principle  that  gov- 
ernment iLself  has  an  obligation  to  help  meet 
the  costs  of  political  campaigning. 

Tl;e  spend.ng  of  money  on  that  process  Is 
not  in  Itself  an  evil;  on  the  contrary,  the  ex- 
penditure Is  vital  to  the  education  of  the 
electorate.  But  with  costs  reaching  the  peaks 
they  have,  corruption  was  hound  to  Increase 
and  Indeed  to  mfect  the  entire  political  sys- 
tem. Only  controlled  public  fund."!  can  now 
minimize  that  source  of  Infection.  Whatever 
the  complexities  and  deficiencies  cf  the  pend- 
ing legislation.  It  moves  in  that  direction.  It 
should  be  passed  now  and.  If  need  be.  Un- 
proved later. 
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EMERGENCY  ENERGY  EMPLOY- 
MENT ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1974 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 8. 1  Introduced  with  nine  co^ronsors, 
S.  2993,  the  Emergency  Energy  Employ- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1974.  Cotpcnsors 
of  this  measure  include  the  chairman  of 
the  SulKommittee  on  Employment.  Pov- 
erty, and  Migratory  Labor.  Senator  Nel- 
son. Mr.  WitiiAMs.  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
on  which  I  serve  as  ranking  minority 
member,  and  Senators  Bn>EN,  Bavh. 
Brooke.  Hathaway,  Kenkedt,  Ran- 
dolph, and  RiBicoFF. 

Under  our  proposal,  there  would  be 
added  to  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973  a  new 
title,  "Special  Emergency  Energy  Em- 
ployment Assistance  Program."  Under 
this  new  title,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1974  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary,  not  to  exceed  $4 
bnUon  over  the  2-yeBr  period:  the  2-year 
period  would,  of  course,  be  modified  dur- 
ing subcommittee  consideration,  as  fiscal 
year  1974  has  ended  since  Introduction. 
Funds  appropriated  under  this  author- 
ity would  be  depo.^lted  In  a  special  emer- 
gency employment  assistance  ftmd  for 
utilization  by  the  Secretary  ot  Labor  for 
the  provision  of  transitional  public  serv- 
ice employment  opportimities.  and  re- 
lated training  and  manpower  services. 
when  the  rate  of  national  tmemployment 
exceeds  6  percent  for  3  consecutive 
months. 

Funds  could  also  become  available 
before  the  6-percent  level  If  either  the 
President  or  the  Congress,  by  concurrent 
resolution,  determines,  after  reviewing 
forecasts  of  anticipated  levels  of  eco- 
nomic activity,  that  specified  amounts 
should  be  made  available. 


Funds  would  be  made  available  by  the 
Secretary  through  the  mechanism  of  the 
State  and  local  pi-lme  sponsors  system 
established  and  now  generally  In  place 
under  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973. 

I  am  very  plea.sed  to  report  that  Dr 
Arthur  Bums,  Chaii-man  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  yesterday.  Augurt  6.  1974  in 
testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Com.TiRtee,  on  which  I  serve  as  ranktog 
minority  member,  indicated  that  hesup! 
ports  the  expenditure  of  S4  billion  for 
public  service  jobs  if  unemployment  ex- 
ceeds 6  percent:  he  also  indicated  that 
national  unemployment — now  at  5  3  per- 
cent— might  reach  the  6-percent  level 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

In  that  coimection.  Chairman  Bums 
proposed  the  provision  of  800,000  Jobs 
v;ith  the  $4  billion  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately S6.000  per  job:  imder  our  proposal 
we  projected  that  the  same  amount  of 
funds,  $4  billion,  wo'.ild  create  "at  least 
500,000  Jobs,"  based  upon  our  use  of  a 
$8,000  per  job  cost  figure,  derived  from 
the  experience  under  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971.  Of  course,  as 
this  matter  is  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee, we  will  consider  the  exact  number 
of  meaningful — as  opposed  to  "dead- 
end"— Jobs  that  may  be  provided  at 
various  levels  ot  appropriation. 

Simll.arly.  in  testimony  before  the  joint 
committee  on  Friday.  August  2.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Tieasury.  WUliam  Simon, 
Indicated  that  he  was  "intrigued"  by 
our  proposal,  and  would  discuss  it  with 
the  Pre.=ilent. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  very  welcome 
support  and  interest  from  vei-y  key  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  Nation's  response  to 
the  economic  situation. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment.  Poverty,  and  Migratory 
Uibor.  Mr.  Nelson,  has  indicated  hi:  in- 
tention to  hold  hearings  on  this  measure 
in  the  very  near  future,  at  least  by  early 
next  month. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Ricoeo 
an  article  from  today's  New  York  Times 
entitled  "Burns  Asks  Job  Program  if  Un- 
employment Toils  6  Percent."  In  regard 
10  Dr.  Burns  testimony,  transcripts  for 
which  are  not  yet  available. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom, 
as  follows; 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  7.  1974] 

BtiaNS  Asxs  Jos  Progkam  a  TTKEUPLOTMEvr 

Tops  6  PEEc^rrr 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale  Jr.) 

Washinoton,    August    6. — Dr.    Arthur   P. 

Burns,    chairman    of    the    Federal    Heserw 

Board,  proposed  today  a  «4-bll]Ion  proCTam 

of  public  service  employment  to  create  some 

800,000  Jobs  In  state  and  local  government 

If  the  nation's  unemployment  rate  sbotild 

rise  above  6  per  cent  of  the  labor  force. 

Dr.  Bums  told  a  highly  receptive  Congna- 
slonal  Joint  Economic  Cocomlttee  that  this 
would  ease  the  pain  of  a  necessarily  pro- 
longed program  of  budgetary  and  monetary 
restraint  on  the  economy  to  cure  Inflation. 
He  also  termed  "wholeeome"  a  suggestion  of 
Senator   Charles   H.  Percy,    RepubUcan  of 
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Illinois,  that  In  enacting  the  new  program 
of  emergency  job  creation  Congress  should 
also  '"tngger  in"  some  tax  Increase  to  pay 
lor  at  least  part  of  the  program. 

Senator  Percy  mentioned  elimination  of 
the  deduction  on  Federal  Income  tax  returns 
of  state  and  local  gasoline  taxes,  which  he 
said  would  raise  S0OO-milllon  m  revenue. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  E.  Si- 
mon said  during  a  television  Interview  last 
Sunday  that  he  wp.s  "intrigued"  by  a  similar 
suggestion  made  by  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts. 
Republican  of  New  York.  Thus.  Administra- 
tion backing  of  the  plan  seems  a  good 
possibility. 

Dr  Burns  also  suggested  today  toughening 
President  Nixon's  proposal  of  last  week  for  a 
new  cost  of  living  task  force  to  monitor  price 
and  wage  increases  in  important  sectors  of 
the  economy.  The  Reserve's  chief,  speaking 
for  ;he  entire  seven-man  board,  said  the 
new  agency  should  be  empowered  "to  ap- 
point ad  hoc  review  boards  that  could  delay 
wage  and  price  Increases  In  key  Industries. 
hold  hearings,  make  recommendations,  mon- 
itor re.^ults,  issue  reports,  and  thus  bring 
the  force  of  public  opinion  to  bear  on  wage 
and  price  changes  that  appear  to  Involve  an 
abu-^  of  economic  power." 

He  suggested  under  questioning  that  the 
new  boards  should  have  the  power  to  delay 
wiige  or  price  Increases  bv  30  or  45  days. 
Without  such  additional  power,  he  said,  the 
President's  proposal  would  be  "quite  in- 
effective." Again,  he  received  a  svmpathetic 
response  from  those  committee  members 
who  commented  on  the  Idea. 

Dr.  Bums  declined  under  questioning 
from  Senator  Javits  and  Senator  William 
Pioxmire.  Democrat  of  veisconsta.  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  to  assess 
tlie  economic  effect  of  a  transfer  of  power 
(n>m  President  NLxon  to  Vice  President  Ford. 
The  Reserve,  he  said,  "must  stay  out  of  Im- 
peachment politics." 

Asked  It  there  might  not  be  a  "new  spirit 
of  cooperation"  on  the  part  of  business  and 
Isbor  In  exercising  price  and  wage  restraint, 
he  said  "there  Is  a  distinction  between 
rhetoric  and  reality,  and  the  rhetoric  wlU 
improve  more  than  the  reality." 

As  for  a  poeslble  Improvement  In  the  stock 
market  from  the  removal  or  resignation  of 
the  President,  he  said  onlv  that  "the  for- 
tunes of  the  stock  market  will  depend  funda- 
mentaUy  on  corporate  profits  and  the  level 
and  direction  of  Interest  rates."  He  caUed 
profits  "dangerously  low"  despite  recent  In- 
cesses  m  the  doUar  amount  of  profits  re- 
ported. 

POUCT    IS    aETTERATaD 

In  his  prepared  statement  and  In  response 
to  questions  Dr.  Bums  reiterated  the  basic 
Oovernment  policy  of  sustained  monetary 
and  fiscal  (budget)  restraint,  with  a  restat- 
ing "period  of  Blow  growth"  In  the  economy 
and  "a  higher  rate  of  unemployment  than 
any  of  us  would  like." 

Be  made  these  other  points: 

There  has  been  some  "financial  adventvir- 
m  on  the  part  of  banks  that  Is  "espedaUy 
deplorable."  but  taken  as  a  whole  "the  com- 
mercial banking  system  In  the  United  States 
18  entirely  sound  and  can  he  counted  on  to 
continue  to  function  efBclently." 

nnlike  Mr  Simon,  he  feels  that  dealing 
»itn  the  huge  financial  flows  resulting  from 
higher  on  prices  Is  an  "unmanageable  prob- 
»m  In  the  absence  of  a  reduction  In  prices." 
Osntral  banks  alone  cannot  cope  with  the 
problem. 

Despite  the  Reserve's  policy  of  restraint, 
clearly  the  American  economy  Is  not  being 
slMTed  for  funds."  Growth  of  money  and 
oedlt  "Is  stm  proceeding  at  a  faster  rate 
than  u  consistent  with  general  price  atabU- 
Ity  over  the  longer  term."  But  the  policy  has 
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succeeded  In  reducing  "credit  extended  to 
private  domestic  borrowers"  In  the  first  half 
of  1974  as  compared  with  the  first  half  of 
1975  by  an  annual  rate  of  t20-blUlon,  to 
S146-blUlon. 

WhUe  the  economy  remains  sluggish  "re- 
cent economic  movemenu  do  not  have  the 
characteristics  of  a  cumulative  decline  In 
business  activity," 

Despite  the  huge  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
Imported  oil.  strength  In  exports  and  Inflows 
of  capital  from  cU-produclng  countries  have 
meant  that  "the  high  price  of  Imported  oU 
has  not  created  a  serious  balance-of-pay- 
menta  problem  for  the  United  States." 

A  reduction  of  Federal  spending  would  be 
the  single  most  effective  antl-lnflatlon  move 
and  could  have  "dramatic  effects  on  our 
nnanclal  markets." 

BANK-REFOBM     NEED     5££N 

Dr.  Burns  said"  there  was  a  need  for  re- 
form In  the  nation's  banking  lavts  and  that 
"before  too  many  mouths"  the  Reserve  would 
propose  such  reform.  But  he  added  that  "we 
are  not  going  to  have  a  collapse  of  the  l}ank- 
ing  system," 

Discussing  the  public  service  employment 
proposal.  Dr.  Burns  said  a  major  merit  of  it 
was  that  It  could  be  "triggered  out"  as  over- 
all unemployment  Is  reduced.  Another  merit, 
he  added,  was  that  it  would  be  directed  to 
the  localities  where  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem was  most  serious. 

He  said  he  estimated  that  a  M-bllllon  pro- 
gram— the  same  amount  suggested  by  Sena- 
tor Javlts — would  create  nearly  800,000  Jobs 
on  the  assumption  of  an  average  wage  of 
about  ea.OOO  a  year  for  those  hired. 


THE  SPREAD  OF  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  29 
years  ago  this  week,  the  United  States 
dropped  the  first  atomic  bombs  on  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki.  The  nuclear  age 
had  begim,  in  death  and  destruction. 

Nearly  3  decades  later,  five  more  coun- 
tries have  become  nuclear  powers.  The 
destructive  power  of  these  weapons  has 
Increased  manifold  with  the  largest 
blast  almost  4.500  times  more  powerful 
than  the  Hiroshima  bomb.  Weapons  and 
the  means  of  their  delivery  have  grown 
in  number  and  complexity,  mitil  at  least 
two  nations  have  the  ability  to  destroy 
virtually  aU  of  mankind.  It  has  become 
Insane  to  contemplate  a  war  fought  with 
these  weapons. 

How  far  have  we  come  in  controlling 
nuclear  weapons  during  the  past  29 
years?  There  have  been  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant achievements.  Including  the 
Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963,  the 
NonproUferatlon  Treaty  of  1989.  and  the 
limits  placed  on  offensive  and  defense 
missile  forces  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1972. 

But  these  are  only  small  steos  toward 
ending  the  threat  of  a  further  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  war.  The  SALT  talks 
are  stalled.  The  Moscow  summit  pro- 
duced nothing  in  arms  control  of  nny 
significance.  And  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
.ite,  may  even  encourage  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  other  countries,  by 
preventing  peaceful  nuclear  explosions 
and  by  ignoring  the  requests  of  many 
nations  for  a  long-awaited  halt  to  super- 
power testing.  The  treaty  would  not  go 
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into  effect  until  March  1976;  It  permits 
testing  of  wea.nons  neatly  12  times  the 
size  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb;  and  it  con- 
tains no  positive  commitment  to  reduce 
testing  to  zero. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  both  continue  to  ex- 
pand their  nuclear  arsenals,  even  though 
both  have  developed  massive  overkill. 
And  there  is  a  grave  drncer  that  more 
nations  wUl  build  nuclear  weapons,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  India's  test  of  a  nu- 
clear device  on  May  18  has  shattered  the 
hehef  that  the  nuclear  powers  could  be 
Umlied  to  the  five  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council. 

If  India's  example  is  not  to  become  a 
new  "shot  heard  around  the  world,"  the 
United  States  mast  develop  with  other 
countries  a  real  strategy  of  nonnroUfera- 
tion.  Yet  we  have  none.  The  administra- 
tion pursues  an  indiscriminate  policy  of 
providing  nuclear  reactors,  fuels,  and 
technology  to  other  nations.  It  wrongly 
Places  faith  In  the  NonproUferatlon 
Treaty  as  its  sole  effort  to  create  agreed 
limits  on  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 
And  it  virtuaDy  ignores  the  imperative 
need  for  the  superpowers  to  demonstrate 
real  restraint  in  their  own  nuclear  arms 
race. 

We  must  develop  a  nonproliferatlon 
strategy,  and  act  on  it,  before  it  is  too 
late.  We  must  do  so  now,  without  waiting 
for  the  5-year  review  of  the  NonproUf- 
eratlon Treaty  in  1975. 

This  strategy  must  have  at  least  eiEht 
elements : 

First.  We  must  join  with  the  Soviet 
Union  In  showing  real  restraint  in  nu- 
aear  arms,  including  a  rapid  and  effec- 
tive halt  to  the  testing  of  nuclear  trean- 
ons;  "^ 

Second.  We  must  seek  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  restrict  the  poUticrJ  uses  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  so  that  other  countries 
will  be  less  tempted  to  build  them  for 
reasoii.'i  of  national  prestige; 

Third.  We  must  join  with  aU  major 
arm  suppliers  in  exercising  restriant  on 
the  sale  or  other  supply  of  conventional 
weapons  to  volatile  areas  of  the  world 
where  countries  may  be  stimulated  to 
.'supplement  conventional  power  with  nu- 
clear weapons; 

Fourth.  We  must  seek  international 
agreement  to  expand  the  concept  of  nu- 
clear free  zones— now  applying  to  Latta 
America  and  Antarctica— beginning  with 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
area. 

fifth.  We  must  review  our  overall 
PoUcy  concerning  the  sale  of  nuclear 
reactors  to  other  countries,  and  seek  a 
similar  and  coordinated  review  by  other 
potenUal  suppliers;  in  no  case  should  we 
supply  reactors  to  any  country  that  has 
not  signed  and  ratified  the  NonproUfera- 
tlon Treaty,  or  that  is  not  willing  to  ac- 
cept stringent  safeguards  on  US -sup- 
plied nuclear  materials. 

Sixth.  We  must  renew  our  effort*  to 
gain  the  signature  and  ratification  of  all 
countries  to  the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty; 

Seventh.  We  should  begin  discussions 
now  with  other  countries  on  the  5-year 
review  of  that  treaty,  tocluding  the  more 
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effective    application    of    International 
safeguards  on  nuclear  materials;  and 

Eighth.  We  must  engage  In  serious  ef- 
forts— as  we  are  doing  in  the  Middle 
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J^oj^y  to  cut  cort.  to  how  CD  to  cu.-     credit  >g.ncl<n.  controls  ui  ever  larger  a«. 

But  >=axperu.  point   to  speoflc   area,     JJ  S^  SI^X.'^.C.f^'Tr-.iSSS 

i-^,«°'„  ^e  poolwent  thts  route  in  imq. 


where  the  competitive  forces  of  the  market- 
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,  could  tempt  more  coun- 
tries to  acquire  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  this  eight-point  pro- 
gram for  nonproUferation  Is  essential  If 
we  are  to  begin  building  real  barriers  to 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  Is  ap- 
propriate for  us  this  week  to  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  this  effort.  For — lest  we 
forget — the  world  wlU  otherwise  be  more 
likely  to  see  yet  more  Hiroshimas,  yet 
more  NagasaMs,  yet  more  Incineration  of 
human  beings  beneath  the  deadly  mush- 
room cloud. 


?>5!1  .P?  T''  ?"*  1'^'  *"'""'  "*  =*'  "P-        The  effect,  he  r<a»ns,  la  to 
the  analysts  point  out.  prices  may  stay  level     Investnwnt    In  .  "  v" 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
COMPETITION  AND  INFLATION 
Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President.  Robert 
E.  Wood  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  re- 
cently wrote  an  article  on  the  relation 
between  competition  and  Inflation  which 
I  believe  merits  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  REConn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

CoMpsrrnoN  Belo  Cuas  for  Intlatxow 
By  Robert  E.  Wood 
A  growing  number  of  government  policy 
makers  and  Independent  economists  are  be- 
coming convinced  that  the  American  econ- 
omy Is  no  longer  competitive  enough. 

And  unless  the  structure  of  the  economy 
ItaeU  Is  changed  to  foster  more  competition, 
they  contend,  the  nation  Is  likely  to  keep 
suflcrlog  long-term  inflation. 

The  reason ;  even  the  moat  aggressive  antl- 
Inflatlcn  measures  now  avaUable  wm  work 
only  temporarily  If  there  Is  not  enough  com- 
petition to  ke*p  prices  down. 

Varlou-s  groups  are  now  beglnnlnK  to  study 
what  changes  might  be  needed  to  encourage 
competition.  The  proposals  are  stui  tenta- 
tive and  preliminary,  but  It  Is  clear  that  their 
effects  would  Ije  dramatic  and  far-reaching. 
Various  practices  of  corporations,  of  la- 
^or  unions,  of  government  and  Its  regiUa- 
tory  agencies,  of  the  International  trading 
community  and  of  the  world  monetary  sys- 
tem are  being  eyed  as  apparent  causes  of  the 
Inadequate  competition  that  buUds  In  la- 
Oatlon  over  the  long  term. 

And,  while  congraaslonal  figures  rate  cur- 
rent changes  of  passage  for  most  reform 
proposals  as  zero,  some  poUtldans  suspect 
the  pressure  for  these  changes  will  grow  as 
more  people  reallr«  how  diacouraem^  the 
long-term  Inflationary  ouUook  Is  now. 

I7nder  the  present  economic  setup,  many 
argue,  only  a  prolonged  and  deeply  Injuri- 
ous slump  in  business  conditions  and  em- 
plo.\nieut  wlU  permit  even  a  te.mporarj-  re- 
duction In  the  lnfl.atlon  rate. 

And,  once  the  necessary  long  recession  Is 
over,  they  contend.  Inflation  could  build  up 
quickly  again  because  of  the  way  the  econ- 
omy works. 

"I'm  concerned  that  we're  going  to  have 
a  lot  of  trouble  getting  out  of  this  one,"  said 
John  R.  stark,  executive  director  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  Ooni;res8,  referring 
to  the  current  round  of  Inflation.  "It's  going 
to  hang  In  there  for  quite  a  while,  and  I'm 
afraid  it  might  even  get  worse." 

He.  too,  blames  the  dearth  of  competi- 
tion for  much  of  the  long-term  problem. 

That  sounds  ludicrous  to  the  worker  Just 
laid  off  his  Job,  or  to  the  corporate  presi- 
dent whose  lieutenants  have  been  fighting 
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new    productive    cspadtv— 
which  might  queU  Inflation— and  to  dn„ 
Interest  rates  ever  higher." 

Weldenbaum  also  faulu  government  pro- 
curement  programs  for  stifling  competition. 
The  Davts-Bacon  Act  requires  workers  oii 
government  construcUon  Jobs  to  be  paid  at 
the  highest  going  rate.  Another  law  seta 
similar  guidelines  for  employes  of  govern 
ment  suppliers.  stUl  another  sets  minimum 
wages  on  contracts  to  provide  services  to  tin 
federal  government. 

In  the  defense  budget  alone,  Weldenbaum 
estimates  that  the  savings  "would  be  In  tbs 
blUlons"  If  defense  procurement  red  tape 
and  detaUed  requirements  were  overbaulsd 
and  streamlined.  That,  too,  wotUd  tost* 
more  competition. 

'"TiyVe^i^c-StrJi  '^ri  "n-""'  r^"?'*^  wi?d'eXur.fd''rnr"oii«'s 
mirjn'^hL'iSSjj'd^  rp^^oTJi  "pTce-  "^ ■^x^i\zr%t^^T^sd^^zl 

competition  In  brokerage  Arms'  commission     says  that  If  you're  a  m^°u.S^^v'^lS 

a^'ra°^Lf,n,f''',  ^""'^''''■"  ^^  ""■="-     »^  ">  merge'wlth  anXr.  «'"  SLg".2 
age  rates  Is  stul  not  complete.  try  to  stop  you."  says  Rep.  Henry  I   n<^ 

(D-Wls.).  a  member  of  the  Jomt  Economic 
Committee.  "But  If  you're  so  big  that  joa 
already  control  everything,  we  won't  do  anv- 
thlng."  ' 

Charles  I.  SchtUtse.  a  senior  fellow  at  the 
Brookings  Insututlon  who  was  budge:  di- 
rector under  President  Johnson,  goes  further, 
rm  not  exactly  sure  of  the  detaUs.  but  tbs 
antitrust  laws  should  perhaps  Incorporate 
more  of  an  econonuc  view  than  a  legal  view" 
he  said. 


or  go  up — but  are  unlikely  to  go  down  under 
even  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Government-regulated  Industries  are  being 
called  a  major  culprit.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conunlsslon  and  the  ClvU  Aeronau- 
tics Board  set  the  fares  that  railroads, 
trucking  companies  and  airlines  are  allowed 
to  charge  on  Interstate  runs,  and  econo- 
mists malntam  that  these  agencies  have 
dulled  competition  and  aimed  their  poli- 
cies—not  at  the  lowest  possible  fares — but 
at  keeping  even  the  marginal  carrier  In  busi- 
ness. 

{Even  that  strategy  failed  In  the  raU- 
roads'  case.  The  Penu  Central  collapsed  and 
the  government-sponsored  National  RaUroad 
Passenger  Corp.,  better  known  afi  Amtrak, 
had  to  relieve  Perm  Central  and  other  raU 
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The  protective  attitude  of  most  re^latory 
aeencles  has  pen^astve  effects,  accordlag  lo 
one  highly  placed  Nixoo  appointee  close  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

"What  we  need  Is  a  pricing  system  lo 
these  businesses  where— tf  it  is  true  that 
prices  can't  he  reduced  during  a  slowdown 
because  companies  would  suffer  losses — then 
they  must  exert  some  restraint  against  rais- 
ing prices  when  times  are  good,"  he  said. 

There's  a  tendency  to  try  to  hare  it  both 
ways.  Regulated  industries,  and  others  too. 
talk  about  high  costs  as  justlflcaHon  for 
price  Increases  when  times  are  bad.  Then 
when  things  get  better,  they  say  demand  is 
too  sxrong  and  they  hare  to  raise  prices 
rtgain.  And  ther  get  what  they  want  because 
comnetltion  Isn't  strong." 

Experts  raL5«  the  same  complaint  about 
the  govemmenffi  role  In  agriculture.  In  med- 
ical care  and  In  energy  pricing. 

■There  Is  a  rather  obvious  list."  said  Otto 
Eckstein,  Harvard  University  proress:>r  who 
■•vas  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  tmder  President  Lyndon  B  John- 
son. "The  most  pressing  is  agriculture.  We 
simply  cannot  allow  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment to  set  policies  all  by  Itaeir." 

Eckstein  and  others  contend  that  Agrloia- 
ture  Department  policies  on  acreage  allot- 
ments and  on  the  purchase  and  sale  ol  sur- 
plus commodities  are  aimed  at  maintain- 
ing the  farmer's  Income,  not  at  serving  the 
nation's  needs.  They  point  to  recent  actions 
affecting  eralns  and  meats  as  examples. 

Similar  concerns  are  being  voiced  about 
covemroent  allocation  systems  for  oil  and 
gas.  which  tend  to  mute  competitive  forces. 
Murray  L.  Weldenbaum.  a  former  Nixon 
Administration  Treasury  official  who  has  re- 
turned to  his  professorship  at  V.'aahlngton 
University.  St.  Louts,  blames  much  of  the 
problem  on  the  government's  own  activities 
In  the  marketplace. 

"So  many  government  programs  give  an 
Inflationary  bias,"  Weldenbaum  complained. 
"There  are  all  sorts  of  credit  subsidies,  gov- 
ernment credit  programs  that  protect  some 
groups  of  favored  borrowers  and  make  It 
more  difflcult  for  the  rest  of  the  economy  to 
get  money.  The  result  is  high  interest  rates 
as  others  compete  for  credit." 

The  government  has  special  credit  arrange- 
ments for  savings  and  loan  associations,  for 
farmers,  for  home  buyers  who  take  advan- 
tage of  the  PHA  and  VA  loan  programs,  for 
smrill  businesses  and  for  many  other  groups. 
"Each     year    the    government,     through 


"We  should  concentrate  not  eo  much  oo 
Illegal  actions,  but  on  unwantable  results. 
It  a  certain  Industry  la  pursuing  certain 
practices  which  are  perfectly  legal,  they  may 
nonetheless  result  In  rigid  prices." 

The  concern  centers  on  huge  key  induB- 
tries  dominated  by  a  few  compames.  Ilk* 
steel,  autos.  oil  and  computers.  More  price 
competition  in  these  areas  would  help  the 
whole  economy  because  of  the  central  role 
they  play. 

Many  conservative  economists  point  out 
that  some  labor  unions  have  becoms 
monopolies  of  strts.  and  that  new  laws  may 
he  needed  to  reflect  the  tremendous  growth 
In  labor's  power  since  the  early  1930b. 

Odc  proposal  advanced  several  years  ago— 
and  still  discttssed  occasionally— is  to  bring 
labor  unions  under  the  antitrust  umbrella. 
Another  Is  to  establish  a  special  tax  on  the 
profits  of  companies  that  grant  excessive  or 
inflationary  wage  increases  to  their  workers, 
Neither  seems  likely  to  win  much  support, 
although  some  experts  say  there  might  be 
a  chance  of  passing  milder  legislation — out- 
lawing restrictions  on  entrj-  into  specific 
trades,  for  example,  or  softening  apprentice- 
ship require  ment-i. 

Even  the  foreign  trade  arena  doesn't  offer 
enough  competition  to  keep  American  prices 
down,  according  to  many  analysts.  Hendrtk 
Houthakker.  an  economics  professor  at  Har- 
vard University  and  former  Nixon  cronomlc 
adviser,  pointed  out  last  week  In  an  essay  In 
the  Won  Street  Journal  that  textiles,  steel 
and  many  other  markets  are  specifically  pro- 
tected against  foreign  competition  by  quotas 
which  restrict  imports.  These  artlflclal  bar- 
riers should  be  phased  out  In  a  wlde-rsnglug 
.series  of  proposals  for  reform,  he  argued. 

Reuss  complains  that  the  effects  of  trade 
protectionism  are  even  more  widespread. 
"We  are  still  restricting  supplies  uncon- 
scionably." he  said.  "We  are  raising;  the  price 
of  meat  now  that  the  growers  are  having  to 
foes  reasonable  prices.  The  goveniraeut  Is 
bidding  up  those  prices  while  It's  sending 


agents  to  bomswoggle  the  Australians  into 
cutting  down  their  meat  exports  to  us." 

A  small  minority  of  economlBta  is  looking 
at  the  makeshift  new  InternaUonal  monetary 
and  payments  system  as  another  possible 
enemy  of  competition. 

Since  the  United  States  suspended  re- 
demption of  foreigners'  dollars  for  gold  at 
a  fixed  price  In  1971,  currency  exchange  rates 
have  been  allowed  to  float  up  and  down 
on  world  markets  in  response  to  supply  and 
demand. 

Bankers  and  government  leaders  generally 
like  the  new  system  because  It  spares  them 
the  headaches  of  monetary  crises,  the  specu- 
lative fevers  that  used  to  occur  whenever 
Investors  thought  one  currency  might  be 
changed  In  value. 

But  the  fixed-rate  system  and  Its  more 
rigid  prewar  counterpart,  the  gold  standard, 
did  force  governments  to  think  twice  atrout 
pursuing  inflationary  policies  lest  a  currency 
crisis  erupt.  And  the  old  fixed  ratee  also 
kept  price  competition  an  Important  factor 
In  world  trade. 

"With  all  Its  faUlngs,"  writes  Stanford 
University  economics  professor  G.  L.  Bach 
in  his  recent  Iwok,  "The  New  Inflation,"  the 
old  gold  standard  "did  provide  a  monetary 
religion  that  brought  the  government  and 
the  public  up  short  when  they  felt  the  urge 
to  spend  more  than  they  were  taking  in, 
both  through  the  check  It  imposed  on  ex- 
pansion of  the  money  supply  .  .  .  and 
through  the  Interruitlonol  gold  drain  if  in- 
flation exceeded  the  rate  In  other  cotmtrles." 
That  competitive  discipline  la  greatly 
diminished  today.  Bach  points  out. 

"If  we  had  a  perfectly  competitive  econ- 
omy," he  said  In  an  Interview,  "and  If  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  authorities  behaved  them- 
selves, we  would  have  a  suble-price  world." 
However,  he  said.  "That  would  call  for  a 
really  quite  dramatic  structural  change." 

And  not  everyone  la  sure  how  long  such  a 
change  would  be  helpful— If  It  were  ever 
pos&ed. 

"Those  actions  tat  Improving  the  structure 
of  the  economy  ore  very  Important  and 
would  help  efflclency,"  sold  WUllom  J.  Poller. 
a  member  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  "But  they  might  not  be 
effective  quarter  after  quarter,  year  after 
year. 

"They  ore  highly  desirable  for  their  own 
sake,  and  could  make  it  easier  to  foUow  the 
kind  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  we  should 
follow.  But  that  connecUon  la  a  lesa  close 
one." 

"The  Joint  Economic  Committee  staff  was 
Instructed  last  week  to  conduct  a  new  "In- 
tensive study"  of  Inflation  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem by  year's  end. 

-Many  are  at  a  loss  to  Imagine  how  a  com- 
prehensive package  of  reforms,  which  would 
affect  virtually  aU  Americans,  would  stand 
a  chance  of  passage. 

Schultze  of  Brookings  suspects  that  a  ma- 
jor Income- maintenance  program,  even  more 
massive  than  the  weUare  reform  proposed  by 
President  Nixon  during  Uls  first  term,  would 
be  needed  to  win  the  support  of  all  the  dis- 
parate Interest  groups  who  might  be  threat- 
ened by  such  legislation. 

"Then,"  he  said,  "if  you  tied  It  an  to  a  list 
of  20  measures— a  very  large  package  rather 
than  going  at  It  piecemeal— you  might  give 
up  enough  Ralph  Nader-type  support.  The 
public  abhorrence  of  Inflation  would  be  a 
powerful  weapon." 

Some  reforms  are  fairly  popular.  Remind- 
ed that  President  Nixon  In  his  lateet  eco- 
nomic policy  speech  had  announced  plana 
for  a  "sweeping  review"  of  regulatory  agen- 
cies" practices.  Democrat  Reuss  said  simply; 
•That's  good.  I  wish  he'd  start  tomorrow." 
Stark  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
concluded;  "By  definition,  competition  and 
the  relatively  free  flow  of  resourcee  la  the 
most  efficient  way  of  operating  an  economy. 


When   we    have   rigidities    working   against 
that,  we  must  try  to  reduce  them. 

"There  is  a  great  anxiety  about  thla.  The 
next  step  is  to  create  a  little  more  Inten- 
sive level  of  awareness,  and  hope  It  wUl 
attract  more  vigor  and  poeltlvlam." 


ADMINISTRATION  SUPPORTS  EX- 
TENDING THE  55-MILE-PER-HOUR 
SPEED  LIMIT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate  that  the 
administration  has  expressed  Its  strong 
support  for  the  indefinite  extension  of 
the  nationwide  55-miles-pwr-hour  speed 
limit.  In  letters  to  me  and  to  Senator 
Randolph,  both  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  have  recently  endorsed 
S.  3556,  the  bill  I  introduced  in  May  to 
extend  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed  Umlt 
beyond  its  current  expiration  date  of 
June  30.  1975.  The  support  of  the  two 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  most 
concerned  with  energy  conservation  and 
highway  safety  is  particularly  helpful  in 
our  continuing  effort  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  new  reduced  speed 
limit. 

In  endorsing  the  legislation.  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Claude  S.  Brlnegar, 
cited  figures  to  show  that  highway  fatal- 
ities have  declined  on  an  average  of  about 
23  percent  during  the  first  6  months  of 
this  year.  The  Secretary  noted  that  since 
November.  7.000  fewer  people  wer«  killed 
on  our  streets  and  highways  than  were 
killed  in  a  similar  period  a  year  earlier. 
He  said  that  a  large  part  of  that  reduc- 
tion in  fatalities  resulted  from  the  lower 
speed  limit. 

Similarly,  in  his  endorsement  of  the 
legislation.  Administrator  John  C.  Saw- 
hill  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admlni.stra- 
tion  stated  that: 

The  nationwide  55  mph  speed  Umlt  Is  a 
bright  spot  of  policy  which  has  emerged  from 
last  winter's  energy  crisis. 

Mr.  SawhiU  said: 

If  every  car.  biis  and  truck  In  America 
remains  under  S5  mph.  the  Nation  can  save 
more  than  eight  million  gallons  of  petroleum 
products  dally. 

I  am  extremely  grateful  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  last  week  approved  the 
indefinite  extension  of  the  55-mile-per- 
hour  speed  limit  as  a  provision  of  the 
Federal  aid  highway  legtslation.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  that  committee. 
Senator  Randolph,  was  the  father  of  the 
nationwide  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit, 
and  Is  a  principal  cosponsor  of  S.  3556. 
Senator  Stafford,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads, 
is  also  a  principal  consponsor  of  the  ex- 
tension bill.  The  other  Senators  who  have 
cosponsored  this  Important  legislation 
are  Senators  Weicker,  Ribicopf.  Chiles, 
and  Gravel.  I  thank  all  of  them  for  their 
support. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letters  and  press  release  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  letters  I  have  received 
from  the  Governors  of  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  and  New  Mexico  be  printed  in 


the  Record.  These  are  In  addition  to  the 
Governors'  responses  which  I  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  July  25.  Finally.  I  ask 
nnanlmous  consent  that  an  article  on 
enforcement  of  the  55-mile-per-hour 
speed  limit,  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  August  2.  1974,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secxxtaxt  or  T^NaPOBTATioN, 

Washington.  D.C^  July  20, 1974 
Hon.  Cbaoles  h.  PxncT. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

DEAa  SXKATOB  Pdutt;  Thla  is  In  response  to 
your  request  for  our  views  on  8.  3556.  a  blU 
you  introduced  with  Senators  Randolph. 
Stafford,  and  Weicker  which  would  make  per- 
manent the  temporary  highway  speed  reduc- 
tion required  by  the  Emergency  Highway  Kn- 
ergy  Conservation  Act, 

Please  find  enclosed  the  Department's  fa- 
vorable report  on  S.  3556  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Slnoerely, 

CLATTDs  8.  Baxmaax, 

OFTICE    or   THB 

SEcarrAXT  or  TaAN5n3CTATZON, 
Wcuhington,  D.C.,  July  29. 1974. 
Hon.  JxNTfiNcs  Randolph, 
cnairman.  Committee  on  Puhlic  WorJca, 
US.  Senate,  WasMngton,  B.C. 

Deab  Mm.  Cbaisuan:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  request  for  our  comments  on  S.  3566.  a 
bin  "To  conserve  energy  and  save  lives  by 
extending  Indefinitely  the  66  miles  per  hour 
speed  limit  on  the  Nation's  highway?." 

Thla  bill  would  amend  Chapter  1  of  Title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new 
Section  154  to  make  permanent  the  tempo- 
rary highway  speed  reduction  required  by 
Section  2  of  the  Emergency  Highway  Energy 
Conservation  Act  (P.L,  93-a3fi).  In  all  other 
material  respects,  this  new  section  would  be 
Identical  to  Section  2  of  the  Act. 

Since  the  etsabllshment  of  reduced  speed 
limits  several  months  ago.  we  have  experi- 
enced a  marked  reduction  In  highway  fatal- 
ities, and  we  believe  this  over^-helmlng  safe- 
ty t>enefit  dictates  that  the  current  55  mph 
Umlt  be  extended.  While  there  are  compet- 
ing economic  considerations,  we  believe  at 
this  time  that  they  are  outweighed  by  the 
Increased  safety  on  the  highways.  We  would 
continue  to  study  the  impact  that  a  perma- 
nent reduction  m  the  speed  limit  is  likely  to 
have  and.  If  necessary,  would  recommend  ap- 
propriate amendments. 

However,  there  Is  a  signlflcanc  technical 
question  In  the  bill  which  should  be  resolved. 
Both  Section  2(b)  of  the  Hlghwav  Energy 
Conservation  Act  and  Section  154fa)  as  pro- 
posed lu  the  bill  appear  to  provide  that  a 
State  must  commit  each  of  three  foporato 
prohibited  acts  before  the  Secretary  would  be 
required  to  disapprove  further  projects  under 
the  Federal -aid  Highway  Program.  This  inter- 
pretation arises  from  the  use  of  "and",  rather 
than  "or",  as  the  connective  word  in  the  list- 
ing of  the  three  acts.  Since  we  believe  that 
It  would  be  unlikely  for  any  State  to  commit 
all  three  acts  and  that  the  first  act  alone 
f maximum  speed  limit  in  excess  of  55  mph) 
should  be  sufficient  to  merit  project  disap- 
proval, we  recommend  that  the  acts  be  listed 
disjunctively. 

Subject  to  the  foregoing  comments,  we 
eupport  the  enactment  of  S.  3556. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advUed  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program,  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  report  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

RoDNrv  E.  Ersna. 

General  Counsel. 
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DKPABTMENT  of  TaAJJ9PORTATION. 

Omc«  or  THz  Secxetabt, 
Washington,  DC.  July  23. 1974. 
US,  Secretary  of  Transportation  Claude  S. 
Brlaegar  recommended  today  th&t  Congress 
enact  legislation  nT%>tlng  permiuieni  on  all 
the  Nations  highways  the  present  55-inUe- 
per-hour  speed  limit. 

The  reccnunendatloa  was  made  In  a  letter 
to  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works.  Secretary  Brlnegar  said  the 
reduction  In  the  number  of  highway  fatali- 
ties during  the  eight-month  period  since  the 
5&-mUe  limit  became  effective  to  November 
1973.  Justifies  Congressional  action  maktog 
It  permanent. 

In  his  letter  to  Baudolpb.  the  Secretary 
cited  figures  to  show  that  highway  fatalities 
have  declined  on  an  average  of  about  23 
percent  during  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year.  He  said  that  since  November,  7.000 
fewer  people  were  killed  on  our  streets  and 
highways  than  were  killed  in  a  similar  period 
a  year  earlier.  He  said  that  a  large  part  of 
that  reduction  In  fatalities  resulted  from  the 
lower  speed  limit. 

Mr.  Brlnegar  said  there  are  competing  eco- 
nomic factors  to  be  considered  in  the  deci- 
sion to  make  the  S5-mlle  limit  permanent. 
But  he  aald  those  factors  are  outweighed 
by  the  Increased  safety  on  the  highways. 

The  Secretary's  letter  was  written  In  re- 
sponse to  Senator  Randolph's  request  for  the 
Department's  views  on  the  proposed  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1974  now  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works.  As  ap- 
proved by  the  Subcommittee  on  Tr&n^xirta- 
tlon.  tbe  bill  contains  a  provision  making 
the  55-mUe  limit  permanent. 

The  speed  limit  now  In  effect  was  author- 
ized In  the  Emergency  Highway  Energy  Con- 
servation Act.  approved  by  Congresa  last 
year  as  a  means  of  conserving  fuel.  Unless 
Congress  takes  further  action,  the  present 
limit  expires  July  I.  1975. 

Tbe  highway  legislation  pending  before 
the  Senate  committee  also  contains  a  provi- 
sion which  would  Increase  fxindlng  for  vari- 
ous Federal-aid  highway  programs  for  the 
fiscal  years  1974  through  1976.  Another  pro- 
vision would  authorize  alteration  of  existing 
highway  construction  contracts  to  compen- 
sate for  Increased  costs  resulting  from 
inflation. 

Secretary  Brlnegar  said  the  Department  Is 
opposed  to  both  of  these  provisions.  The 
first,  he  said,  would  create  further  Infla- 
tionary pressure  throughout  the  economy, 
while  the  second  would  give  preferential 
treatment  to  one  group  of  cootractors^all 
of  whom  have  been  affected  by  the  v^mtf  cost 
Increases. 

FeoEaaL  Enzjuit  Aduxnisteatioh, 

Washington.  DC.  August  2. 1974. 
Hon.  CnjkMixs  H.  Peect, 
U^.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Pebct:  I  was  most  happy  to 
read  of  your  sponsorship  of  S.  3556.  to  make 
the  55  m.pJj,  speed  limit  permanent.  The 
energy  conserved  and  the  lives  preserved 
make  this  a  very  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  we  are  pleased  to  support  It. 

If  Energy  Conservation  and  Environment 
can  be  of  any  assistance  to  your  staff  In  this 
matter,  please  feel  free  to  have  them  get  In 
touch  with  us. 
Sincerely. 

Roger  W.  Sant. 
Acting  Assistant  Aamintstrator,  Energy 
Conservation  and  Environment. 


FSOEBAL   EnEBCT   AOfXKISTRATlOK. 

Washington..  D.C.,  July  ,?/,  1974. 
Sawhux  ENDonscs  Peemanewt  65  MPH  Luctt; 

UOCES  STATXS  TO   FOU.OW  StTTT 

Federal  Energy  Administrator  John  C. 
SawhUl  today  endorsed  a  movement  In  Con- 
gress to  make  tbe  nationwide  55  mph  speed 
limit  permanent  for  interstate  highways.  He 
also  urged  State  Oovornmcnts  to  follow  suit 
and  warned  tbe  Nation's  motorists  not  to 
allow  driving  speeds  to  creep  back  up  to 
former  levels. 

Said  SawhUl.  "The  nationwide  55  mph 
speed  limit  is  a  bright  spot  of  policy  which 
has  emerged  from  last  winter's  energy  crisis. 
I  would  certainly  endorse,  and  I  believe  the 
American  people  would  support,  a  movement 
m  Congress  to  make  It  permanent."  Under 
existing  legislative  authority,  the  65  mph 
limit  would  expire  on  interstate  highways 
on  June  30.  1975. 

In  urging  the  Nation's  50  Governors  to 
support  a  permanent  55  mph  limit  for  state 
highways,  SawhUl  cited  a  recent  Oallup  Poll 
which  showed  72  percent  of  those  inter- 
viewed favor  the  molntalnance  of  the  nation- 
wide 55  mpb  limit. 

Sawhin  noted  that  there  have  been  70O0 
fewer  traffic  deaths  and  perhaps  as  many  as 
200,000  fewer  injuries  in  the  first  half  of 
1974  as  compared  to  the  same  period  last 
year,  primarily  attributable  to  the  55  mph 
law. 

SawhUl  also  stressed  the  Importance  of  the 
potential  fuel  savings  tbe  Nation  can  achieve 
with  strict  adherence  to  the  55  mph  limit. 

"If  every  car.  bus  and  truck  in  America 
remains  under  55  mph,  the  Nation  can  save 
more  than  eight  million  gallons  of  petroleum 
products  daily.  Such  savings  are  especially 
significant  as  winter  approaches  and  re- 
fineries miLst  switch  production  from  gaso- 
line to  home  heating  oil."  SawhUl  said. 

SawhUl  also  noted  that  a  permanent  55 
mph  speed  limit  would  encourage  car  manu- 
facturers to  adju.st  engines  for  increased  effi- 
ciency at  lower  speeds  and  might  result  to 
nationwide  reductions  in  automobile  insur- 
ance rates. 

Sawhlll  conceded  that  there  Is  some  com- 
placency to  the  observance  and  enforcement 
of  the  53  mph  speed  limit  as  memories  of 
last  winter's  energy  crisis  fade  In  the  public 
mtod. 

Said  Sawhlll,  "We  look  to  the  conttouing 
cooperation  of  the  Nation's  Governors  In  en- 
forctog  the  55  mph  speed  limit  as  the  best 
protection  t^atost  the  erosion  of  that  limit, 
and  the  savtogs  to  energy  and  lives  which 
it  has  brought  for  the  American  people." 

"We  also  look  to  the  good  sense  and  self- 
<ilsclpltoe  of  the  American  motorist  to  obey- 
tog  tbe  Nation's  speed  limit  laws  and  proc- 
tictog  energy  conservation  on  the  Nation's 
highways." 

State  op  Washington. 
Olympia.  Wash.  July  S.  1974. 
Senator  Chahles  H.  Pkbct. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAB  Chuck:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  to 
behalf  of  energy  conservation  and  for  the 
copy  of  your  statement  to  support  of  your 
bill  to  extend  indefinitely  the  55  mph  speed 
limit.  I  am  sure  you  know  how  thoroughly 
I  embrace  the  same  point  of  view  and  how 
conunltted  I  am  to  awakentog  our  peoples 
to  the  Impending  crisis  and  what  has  to  be 
done. 

Your  statement  of  the  case  for  the  55  mph 
speed  limit  Is  particularly  thorough  and 
eonvtoctog.  What  i3  most  needed  at  this 
point  Is  the  repeated  recognition  of  the 
points  you  have  made  and  the  strength  of 
leadership  in  public  ofllclals  at  all  levels 
of  govenunent  to  forego  the  temptation  of 


assurlnj;  their  coostltutents  that  we  have 
successfully  surmounted  the  crisis.  For  some 
it  might  be  politically  tempting  to  defer 
attention  to  Inevitable  problems  as  long  as 
possible,  but  it  surely  is  not  the  leadership 
ne  wUl  have  to  have  to  order  to  endure 
beyond  our  Immediate  ease  and  comfort. 

Although  the  lower  speed  limit  was  un- 
dertaken as  an  energy  conservation  measure. 
Its  contribution  toward  greater  safety  has 
proved  to  be  an  especially  rewardtog  by- 
product. Indeed  the  reduction  to  the  number 
of  accidents  and  in  their  severity  has  been 
of  a  magnitude  sufllclent  to  alone  ccmstitute 
Justification  for  the  lower  speed  limit.  Much 
has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  reduced 
travel  has  also  been  a  factor  In  tbe  improved 
safety  record — which,  of  course,  la  true — 
but  the  experience  in  this  state  during  the 
seven-month  period  of  slower  speeds  as  com- 
pared to  the  same  period  of  the  prior  year 
shows  a  15  percent  drop  In  the  number  of 
fatal  accidents  on  those  roads  affected  by 
the  change  In  speed  limits  as  compared  to 
only  an  11  percent  drop  on  all  other  roads 
whose  posted  speeds  were  already  at  or  below 
55  mph.  Isolating  to  that  way  the  factor  of 
reduced  speed  from  the  fector  of  reduced 
travel  confirms  without  doubt  your  potot 
that  the  lower  speed  has  In  fact  been  an  im- 
portant contributor  to  highway  safety. 

You  have  my  full  support.  Chuck,  to 
your  efforts  on  the  55  mpb  speed  limit,  and 
I  think  you  would  be  toterested  in  know- 
tog  of  the  appreciable  amount  of  corre- 
spondence I  have  been  receiving  to  the  same 
effect.  It  suggests  strongly  that  there  is 
considerable  receptivity  among  the  people 
toward  energ>'  conservation  in  general  and 
the  55  mph  speed  limit  to  particular. 
Stocerely. 

DamcL  J.  EVAKS, 

Governor. 

Stats  or  Wcst  VntonviA, 
Charleston.  W.  Va..  July  25. 1974. 

Hon.  CHAKLES  H.  FEOCT, 

U.S.  Senator 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Senator  Perct:  Thank  you  for  tak- 
ing time  to  share  with  me  your  thoughts  rel- 
ative to  continuation  of  a  national  55  mpb 
speed  limit.  X  agree  that  the  benefits  of  this 
mea8iu*e  are  slgnlflcant  enough  to  warrant 
Its  retention. 

TTie  necessity  to  conttoue  energy  conser- 
vation measures  following  tbe  removal  of 
the  Arab  Oil  Embargo  has  caused  consider- 
able controversy.  Many  todlvlduals  do  not 
believe  that  an  energy  shortage  exists.  The 
serious  gasoltoe  supply  shortfalls  that  per- 
sisted no  more  than  three  months  ago  were 
perceived  as  a  transitory  problem.  I  believe 
that  we  are  stUl  faced  and  wUl  conttoue  to 
be  confronted  with  a  petroleum  shortage. 
We  must  convince  the  public  that  their  con- 
servation efforts  are  not  in  vato. 

In  order  to  rotolmlze  wasteful  fuel  con- 
sumption, I  have  and  wUl  continue  to  sup- 
port a  national  policy  that  calls  for  the  re- 
tention of  a  maximum.  56  mph  speed  limit. 
Further,  the  corresponding  reduction  to 
highway  fatalities  should  remtod  us  that 
conser\'ation  on  our  highways  means  more 
than  economic  savtogs^alone.  FoUowtog  m 
review  of  S.  3556.  I  would  concur  that  such 
legislation  is  necessary  and  desirable  con- 
sidering the  present  constriction  of  supply 
and   assured  avaUabUlty  of  petroleum. 

I  understand  and  appreciate  your  concern 
In  this  matter  and,  as  Governor,  I  conttoue 
to  pledge   West  Virginia's  support  to  Con- 
gress' efforts  In  the  energy  conservation  area. 
Sincerely  yotirs. 

AxcR  A.  MooftE,  Jr.. 

Got>emor. 
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State  of  New  Mexico, 
-  Santa  Fe.  N.  iSex..  July  2S,  1974. 
Hon.  Ch.«lks  H.  Perct, 
Senator  from  Illinois,  US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senato*:  Percy:  Yomt  thoughts  and 
Information  regarding  the  current  national 
55  mpb  speed  limit  were  Interesttog  and  per- 
suasive. I  am  concerned,  as  you  are.  that 
energy-related  problems  will  conttoue  at 
least  toto  the  Intermediate  future  and  that 
state  and  federal  governments  must  con- 
tinually strive  to  find  the  means  to  alleviate 
the  resulttog  hardships. 

Fuel  consumption  and  fatalities  in  New 
Mexico  have  also  been  reduced  dramatically 
since  a  55  mph  speed  limit  was  imposed  and 
this  13  very  gratlfytog.  Nevertheless,  we  In 
tbe  Western  states  confront  a  situation  prob- 
ably not  encountered  to  your  great  state. 
Because  many  of  the  Western  states  are 
sparsely  populated  and  larger  than  their 
sister  states  to  the  east,  the  66  mph  limit 
affects  the  population  more  dramatically.  As 
the  distances  tovolved  are  often  great,  a 
reduced  speed  limit  has  more  of  an  impact 
here  than  in  states  where  the  necessities  of 
life  and  most  business  activities  are  vrlthin 
a  small  radius  of  most  of  the  population. 
New  Mexicans  often  must  travel  many  mU« 
to  obtain  suitable  consumer  products  and 
conduct  their  daUy  bustoess.  WhUe  I  am 
not  necessarily  advocating  different  speed 
limits  for  different  regions  of  tbe  nation,  I 
feel  the  unique  situation  of  the  Western 
states  deserves  mention  when  any  legislation 
Impostog  a  national  standard  or  limitation 
Is  being  considered. 

Be  assured,  however,  that  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  vrUl  conttoue  to  vigorously  pursue 
not  only  the  objectives  of  conservation  but 
the  ultimate  development  of  alternative  en- 
ergy sources.  Thank  you  again  for  yotir 
thoughts  and  information. 
Stocerely, 

Bruce  Kino, 

Oocemof. 
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(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  a.  1974) 

MiHT  DMvnis  Exceed  the  55-MPH  Limit 

BtjT  Do  Slow  Oowh 
Pew  motorists  on  the  nation's  highway! 
are  sticking  within  the  energy^savlng  65- 
mlle-an-hour  speed  limit.  Only  on  rai«  oc- 
casions are  highway  patrolmen  wlUlng  or 
able  to  enforce  that  limit  strictly,  still, 
Americans  are  driving  a  Utle  slower  than 
they  have  In  the  past,  perhaps  Ave  to  10 
mues  an  hour  slower.  And  this  appears  to  be 
true  despite  a  sharp  rise  in  the  number  of 
speedmg  summonses  Issued  in  many  states. 

To  determine  how  rigidly,  and  with  what 
results,  the  new  speed  limit  Is  being  en- 
lorced,  Wall  Street  Journal  reporters  In  10 
cities  took  to  the  highways  last  Friday. 
They  clocked  traffic,  alone  or  with  the  help 
or  radar -equipped  troopers.  And,  at  highway 
plazas  and  police  barracks,  they  Interviewed 
dozens  of  patrolmen,  automobile  drivers  and 
truckers. 

They  found  that  your  chances  of  getting 
a  speeding  ticket  are  almost  nonexistent  at 
60  mpi.  The  risk  edges  up  at  speeds  above 
60,  and  It  rises  sharply  at  speeds  above  6S- 
eicept  In  a  few  places,  where  enforcement 
policy  or  the  whims  of  Individual  troopers 
sUow  speeds  as  high  as  70  m.p  Ji. 

PEWEB  TRAPnC  DEATHS 

Despite  uneven  enforcement  and  wide- 
spread noncompliance,  the  SB-m.pi.  limit 
baa  won  strong  support  In  high  places.  A 
Senate  committee  this  week  recommended 
that  it  he  made  permanent.  Republican  Sen. 
Charles  Percy  of  nilnols,  a  sponsor  of  the 
Senate  proposal,  told  his  colleagues  last  week 
that  he  had  written  the  SO  governors  ahout 
rt  and  received  replies  from  27:  most,  he 
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said,  are  "enthusiastic"  about  keeping  the 
new  limit.  OSclals  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  also  want  to  keep  It. 

John  C.  Sawhlll,  head  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration,  calls  the  new  limit  "a 
bright  spot  of  policy  which  emerged  from 
last  winter's  energy  crisis."  if  it  were  unl- 
versaUy  respected,  he  says,  the  country 
could  save  more  than  live  nuillon  gallons  of 
oil  products  a  day.  "Over  the  past  six 
months."  he  says,  "we  have  been  saving  a 
significant  proportion  of  that." 

Mr.  Sawhlll  and  the  National  Safety 
Counca  also  cite  figures  showing  a  sharp  de- 
cline in  traffic  deaths.  The  safety  group  sayi 
all  traffic  deaths  In  the  first  six  months  this 
year  fell  23%  to  20.408  from  26.800  In  the 
first  half  of  1973.  Mileage  logged  on  the  na- 
tion's turnpikes  dropped  14%  in  the  same 
period,  whUe  turnpike  traffic  deaths  declined 
by  60%. 

The  new  speed  limit  la  less  popular  on  the 
highways,  especially  among  truckers.  "It 
stinks."  says  Peter  Card,  a  trucker  on  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike.  He  admits  he  drives 
faster  than  the  limit,  but  he  says,  "If  you're 
watching  your  rearvlew  mirror  for  a  gumbaU 
machine" — a  patrol  car — "you're  not  watch- 
ing what's  ahead." 

DISTANT  EAKI.T    WABNINC 

Many  truckers  carry  dtlzena-band  radios 
to  warn  other  truckers,  and  get  warnings,  of 
road  hazards,  patrol  cars  or  radar  units  "I 
wouldn't  drive  across  the  Delaware  Memorial 
Bridge  without  my  C3B,"  says  David  L.  Poore, 
a  beefy  over-the-road  trucker  from  Delaware. 
Partly  hiding  his  radar-equipped  car  be- 
hind a  bridge  abutment  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike,  highway  patrolman  Robert 
Taylor  notes  that  every  truck  passing  by  Is 
moving  at  exactly  60  miles  an  hour.  He 
laughs  and  says.  "There  might  be  slightly 
more  to  this  than  meets  the  eye.  Nearly  every 
trucker  within  five  miles  In  both  directions 
knows  we're  sitting  here"— because  of  warn- 
ings over  their  dtlzens-band  radios.  Even  at 
night,  he  says,  "Bam.  Tou  hit  the  first  two 
trucks,  and  that's  it." 

Mr.  Taylor's  Instructions  are  simple  He  U 
to  give  citations— the  basic  one  caUs  for  a 
»I0  fine  and  $5  costs— to  drivers  clocked 
faster  than  61  m.pji.  (When  the  turnpike 
speed  limit  was  65  m.p.h.,  drivers  also  got  lee- 
way of  6  m.pJi.)  So  he  pnUa  his  blue-and- 
whlte  oar  off  the  road  and  attaches  his  mega- 
phone-shaped radar  device  to  the  left  rear 
window,  pointing  It  at  traffic  approaching 
from  the  rear.  He  calibrates  the  dei-lce  with 
a  set  of  tuning  forks  and  then  sits  down  to 
watch  Its  Indicator  on  the  dash. 

One  of  the  first  cars  to  come'  along  regis- 
ters at  66  m.pJi.,  dipping  to  65,  60  and  then 
S5  as  Its  driver  nears  the  patrol  car  Mr. 
Taylor  sieeds  off  and  stops  the  car  But  m 
the  10  minutes  or  so  In  which  he  Is  writing 
one  a  ticket,  at  least  a  dozen  cars  whlE  by  at 
faster  than  61.  Mr.  Taylor  notices  this-  he 
says  It's  getting  him  "psyched  up,"  ai  he 
hurries  his  ticket-writing  chore. 

FEWia  FIACRANT   SFEEDESB 

But  traffic  is  especially  heavy  today  It's 
c^  of  those  days.  Mr.  Taylor  decides  on 
which  "If  you  tried  to  pick  up  everybody 
over  61,  you'd  go  crazy."  So  he  start*  out 
after  only  the  most  blatant  ^eed  offenders 
those  running  about  10  mph.  over  the  limit. 
It's  foolish,  he  says,  to  break  Into  heavy 
traffic  and  risk  a  major  accident  simply  to 
catch  a  mild  offender. 

Mr.  Taylor  and  33  other  officers  at  the 
Somerset  state  police  barracks  are  writing 
more  than  1,000  tickets  a  month,  double  last 
year's  rate.  The  officers  say  that  their  65-inUe 
stretch  of  highway  had  only  226  accidents  in 
the  first  half  of  1974,  down  from  819  In  the 
first  half  of  1973. 


Police  In  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  say 
they've  spotted  far  fewer  flagrant  offenders 
In  recent  months:  "The  speeds  that  wele 
Issuing  summonses  for  today  are  less  than 
they  used  to  be,"  says  New  York  state  Police 
Lt.  J.  p.  Ryan.  "Before  Pebruary,"  says  Geor- 
gia trooper  Bruce  Pickett,  "we  would  have 
been  picking  up  people  doing  SO  or  90,  some- 
times 100  mUes  an  hour.  Driven  are  defi- 
nitely going  slower  now." 

Mr.  Pickett  Is  stationed  near  the  crest  of 
a  hill.  He  has  set  his  radar  to  bum  at 
70  m.p i.,  giving  drivers  a  generous  16-m  p  h. 
leeway,  and  he  waits.  In  two  hours,  only  one 
driver,  at  72  m.pi,  Is  ticketed  for  speeding 
"Sometimes.  If  I  alt  here  long  enough  with- 
out getting  anybody,"  Mr.  Pickett  says  "I 
lower  my  radar  to  68." 

That's  not  because  he  has  to  meet  a  quota, 
says  his  superior.  Major  Hugh  Hardlson.  It's 
Just  that  the  troopers  are  trying  to  ticket 
drivers  who  are  creating  a  danger  by  going 
markedly  raster  than  the  average  flow  of 
traffic.  Traffic  arresta  In  Georgia  have  In- 
creased about  10  5i  since  February. 

The  average  traffic  speed  varies  from  plac« 
to  place,  but  60  or  a  little  more  seems  typical. 
Lt.  Ryan  of  New  York  Sgures  the  average 
speed  on  Interstate  287  has  dropped  to  be- 
tween 60  end  66  m.pJi.  from  more  than 
70  m.pjbi.  before  the  new  speed  limit.  On  the 
Ohio  Turnpike.  Wall  street  Journal  reporter 
BUI  Hleronymus  drove  30  mUes  westbound 
In  exactly  30  n^nutes,  a  speed  of  precisely 
60  m.p  Ji.  He  was  passed  by  40  cars  and  trucks, 
but  he  passed  only  two  himself.  Mr.  Hlerony- 
mus drove  another  25  minutes  at  a  constant 
speed  of  65  m.pJi.,  passing  22  cars  and  get- 
ting passed  himself  by  only  seven.  Thus  ha 
figures,  a  speed  between  60  and  65  m.pi. 
would  have  put  him  In  the  traffic  flow. 

Near  the  end  of  his  test,  Mr.  Hleronymua 
watched  a  state  patrolman  giving  a  ticket  to 
the  driver  of  a  purple  Oremlm  that  had 
passed  the  line  of  traffic  earlier.  The  patrol- 
man Insisted  that  the  65  m.p.h.  limit  WB» 
being  enforced  absolutely,  with  no  leeway. 
When  Mr.  Hleronymus  pointed  out  that  traf- 
fic generally  was  exceeding  60  m.pA.,  an- 
other trooper  conceded  that  "we  Just  try  to 
slow  everybody  down." 

Frederick  A.  VIerow.  acting  director  of  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Public  Safety,  says  that 
"anyone  violating  the  65  m.pjj.  limit  la  sub- 
ject to  arrest."  But.  he  says,  "we  do  depend 
a  lot  upon  the  discretion  of  the  officer  to 
understand  his  function  on  the  highway 
and  his  role  In  slowing  down  traffic  "  Ohio's 
arrests  for  moving-traffic  violations  rtMe  to 
42.644  In  June  from  34,726  In  June  last  year. 
a  "cooo  IDEA,"  Birr  .  .  . 
In  California,  highway  patrolman  Steve 
White  says.  "We  normaUy  allow  a  utUe  lee- 
way for  speedometer  fault— up  to  58  m.pjb. 
Between  that  and  65  m.pi.,  the  officer  has 
the  choice  of  giving  a  verbal  warning  or  a 
written  citation.  Anyone  going  85  mpji  or 
higher  gets  a  written  citation.  The  number 
of  citations  written  since  the  55  m.pi.  Umtt 
went  mto  effect  has  tripled  m  California, 
sail,  a  spokesman  for  the  highway  patrol 
says,  a  survey  shows  the  average  freeway 
speed  has  laUen  to  slightly  above  58  m.pi. 
from  67  m.pJi.  two  years  ago. 

Talks  with  drivers  also  suggest  that  al- 
though few  adhere  to  the  new  limit,  most 
are  driving  slower.  A  typical  observation  from 
a  driver  on  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike:  "I'm 
stm  speeding,  but  where  I'd  go  70  lost  year, 
I'm  going  60  this  year."  Ronald  De  Oeorga 
an  Oakland,  Calif.,  schoolteacher,  says  he 
drives  as  fast  as  65  m.pJi.  and  "1  guess  vou 
could  call  me  a  habitual  lawbreaker."  But 
he  adds.  "I  broke  the  66  m.pji.  limit,  too, 
by  going  70."  Mrs.  Elaine  Puld  of  New  Tort 
City  says  she  drives  5  ni.pji.  above  the  new 
limit,  tbe  same  as  she  did  above  the  old. 
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I>aw  enforcement  offlclals  wonder  how 
long  all  this  wlU  last.  Some  believe  that 
compliance  with  the  new  limit,  never  total 
anyway,  has  started  to  decline.  "At  first." 
aays  a  spoltesinsn  for  the  Texas  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety,  "there  was  a  high 
degree  of  voluntary  compliance.  But  grad' 
ually  people  have  started  Inching  up  their 
speeds  again."  StUl.  he  credits  a  one-quar- 
ter reduction  in  traffic  deaths  to  the  new 
limit.  '"We  had  about  80'~e  compliance  with 
the  35-m.pA.  limit  at  first, "  Georgia's  Major 
Hardlson    says.    -Now    ifs    dowTa    to    about 

20  ^r." 

California  Highway  Patrol  studies  show 
that  noncompliance  reaches  70 %  to  80 % 
on  freeways  in  thinly  populated  areas  and 
more  than  40%  in  the  cities.  "Certainly  tt't 
discouraging  to  an  officer  to  try  to  enXorce 
a  law  that  has  a  b^h  level  of  nonoompll- 
ance."  a  spokesman  says.  "The  strange 
phenomenon  about  the  SS-m.pli.  speed 
limit."  says  California  Patrol  Capt.  BUI  Mul- 
hare.  "is  that  everyone  you  talk  to  U  In 
favor  of  It.  Nobody  ever  says  it's  a  bad  law. 
but  everyone  abuses  It." 

James  Qulne.  a  Pramlngham,  Mass.,  gaso- 
line-station attendant,  says  he  thinks  the 
65-m.p-h.  limit  Is  a  good  Idea,  although 
"sometimes  the  only  person  trying  to  uphold 
It  in  traffic  almost  gets  kUled."  He  himself 
drives  at  6&  m.p.b. 
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MONTANA  LAC5S  BEHIND  OTHER 
STATES  IN  FUNDS  COMMITTED  TO 
HOUSING  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
RURAL  WATER  AND  SEWER  SYS- 
TEMS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion for  the  SUte  of  Montana,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard D.  SmUey,  In  an  Interview  with  the 
Missoulian  earlier  this  year  said: 

FTtvate  eawrprlse  could  do  everything  the 
Partners  Home  Administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Rousing  Authority  Is  (sic)  doing  and  do 
It  more  effectively. 

Given  Mr.  Smlley's  attitude  toward  the 
programs  he  Is  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering. It  is  not  surprising  that  the  State 
of  Montana  has  lagged  significantly  be- 
hind other  States  of  similar  size  and 
population  in  funds  committed  to  hous- 
ing or  Improvement  of  rural  water  and 
sewer  systems. 

The  most  recent  example  is  in  the  al- 
location of  the  $120  miUlon  released  for 
water  and  sewer  construction.  Montana 
will  receive  »662,000,  $150,000  less  than 
South  Dakota  and  less  than  hall  of  the 
North  Dakota  share. 

Mr.  Smiley  cannot  be  held  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  his  office  before 
June  1972.  when  he  was  appointed  State 
Director.  However,  he  may  be  held  ac- 
countable for  his  assessment  of  it  and  for 
the  record  written  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Smaey  says  tliat  "the  Government 
programs  should  take  less  of  a  role  or 
certalrUy  flll  only  those  gaps  where  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  not  get  the  Job  done" 
and  that  PmHA  in  Montana  Is  "continu- 
ing to  expand  the  housing  program." 

Evidently  Mr.  SmUey  has  not  found 
many  gaps  appropriate  for  his  agencv  to 
flll.  In  the  Nation  In  the  period  fiscal 
years  1968-73,  Montana  ranked  47th  in 
the  homeownership  program  In  relative 


program  size,  the  number  of  homeown- 
ership loans  relative  to  number  of  fami- 
lies in  bad  housing  in  primarily  nonpov- 
erty  households.  Our  neighbors,  Idaho  at 
first.  Wyoming  at  12th,  North  Dakota  at 
13th,  and  South  Dakota  at  22d,  were 
light  years  ahead  of  us — and  still  are. 

With  nowhere  to  go  but  up,  Montana 
made  only  13  initial  section  502  loans  for 
every  thousand  households  in  the  flrst 
three  quarters  of  fiscal  1974.  while  the 
national  average  was  25.  South  Dakota 
PmHA  made  23,  North  Dakota  2614, 
Wyoming  481i,  and  Idaho  124.  Mon- 
tana's section  504  home  repair  program 
is  less  than  one-flfth  that  of  any  adjoin- 
ing State.* 

While  Mr.  Smiley  defends  his  state- 
ment to  the  Montana  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association  calling  for  curtail- 
ment of  Government's  role  in  housing 
construction,  letters  from  my  constitu- 
ents describe  the  slump  in  the  housing 
industry  and  call  for  Federal  interven- 
tion to  save  the  Industry. 

With  respect  to  housing  generally,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  recent  years  have 
seen  an  administration  of  programs  that 
is  faithful  to  the  Intent  of  Congress,  as 
Mr.  Smiley  asserts.  It  was  not  Congress 
that  placed  a  moratorium  on  housing 
programs  a  year  ajid  a  half  ago.  It  was 
the  administration  which  Mr.  Smiley 
ser\es  and  defends.  To  suggest,  as  this 
servant  of  the  Nixon  PmHA  does,  that  a 
discredited  policy  that  has  helped  sig- 
nificantly in  bringing  the  housing  indus- 
try to  its  present  moribund  condition 
should  be  foUowed  to  bring  it  to  life  tells 
us  much  of  Mr.  Smlley's  capacity  to 
learn  from  experience. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  correspondence  with  Mr 
Smiley  be  printed  in  the  Rtcord,  to- 
gether with  a  letter  from  a  realtor  of  a 
°™  of  real  estate  brokers  In  Bozeman. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Bozeman  Bxaltt. 
Bozeman,  Mont..  July  1.  1974. 
Hon.   Lee   Metcau. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  ^u.  METCAtr:  Im  In  the  Real  Estate 
business  and  would  Uke  your  help  In  Im- 
proving our  present  situation.  The  housing 
industry  is  In  a  slump  of  growing  propor- 
tions, housing  starts  are  down  Nationally 
and  for  the  past  year,  sales  volume  has  been 
laiun^.  Mortgage  funds  are  subject  to  tight 
money  constraints,  are  Increasingly  dimciilt 
to  obuin.  and  a  steadier  supply  of  mortgage 
money  Is  desperately  needed. 

I  am  urging  you  to  get  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  act  favorably 
upon  HJt.  14490.  I  would  also  like  you  to  get 
the  House  Banilng  and  Currency  Committee 
to  add  to  the  new  hou-slng  bin  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  14749,  Mr.  St  Germain's  bill 
to  increase  the  lending  capacities  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  at  this  critical 
period  of  a  mortgage  money  drought. 

Please   ask   the   House  Ways   and    Means 

•Figures  taken  from  "SU  Tears  of  Progress 
(with  variations)."  Farmers  Home  Ad  Pro- 
grams,  fiscal   years   I9BB-73,  by  Owjrge   W 

fov?»    ?,""'    H°"«og    AJllance,    January 
1974.  Washington.  D.C. 
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Committee,  which  Is  now  considering  a  tai 
reform  bill,  to  remember  the  unhappy  eco- 
nomic state  of  residential,  commercial  and 
Industrial  real  estate,  and  heed  the  construe 
tlve  recommendations  submitted  to  each 
member  of  the  Bouse  Ways  and  Means  Cm 
mlltee  by  Realtor  President  Joseph  Dohertv 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  press  for  action  on 
the  above  Items.  It  Is  In  all  of  our  best  la- 
terests  to  see  that  the  outflow  of  mortgiM 
money  from  our  lending  Institutions  u  made 
more  readUy  avaUable  before  current  condl 
tlons  degenerate  further. 

I  appreciate  your  concern  In  this  matter 
Sincerely  yours. 


U.S.  DepAiTiiENT  or  AauctrtTuHE, 
Pabaisss  Home  Adsukistration 
Bozeman,  Mont.,  June  IS,  lilt 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAE  Senatob  Metcalt:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  22  with  the  attached  news 
release  which  appeared  in  The  MUsoullan 
regarding  a  speech  1  made  to  the  Montana 
Building  Material  Dealers  Association  at 
their  annual  convention. 

Yes.  I  was  quoted  correctly. 

My  topic  for  the  convention  was.  "Where 
Will  the  Financing  for  Tomorrows  Houslni 
Come  Prom?".  I  think  this  question  a-as 
adequately  answered  and  as  Indicated,  if  we 
continue  on  the  road  we  are  going,  a  great 
share  of  the  housing  In  America  wUl  come 
from  public  funds  and  will  be  or  could  re. 
suit  In  public  debt.  I  happen  to  beUeve  that 
private  enterprise  should  be  buUdlng  houses 
when  at  all  possible.  The  remainder  of  the 
article  speaks  for  Itself. 

I  am  attaching  some  recent  news  clippings 
which  should  clearly  Indicate  to  you  that 
despite  my  feeling  of  the  role  of  private 
enterprise  In  housing  and  that  government 
programs  should  talie  less  of  a  role  or  cer- 
tainly fill  only  those  gaps  where  private  en- 
terprise cannot  get  the  Job  done,  they  wlU 
show  you  we  are  continuing  to  expand  the 
housing  program  under  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  in  Montana.  They  wlU  also 
demonstrate  to  you  that  we  are  making  our 
program  known.  The  samples  Included  are 
only  a  small  part  of  our  efforts  to  make  tlie 
Farmers  Home  Administration  housing  pro- 
gram known  to  aU.  So.  1  thmk  you  can  con- 
clude that  despite  your  obvious  thoughts 
that  someone  may  be  tending  the  FmHA 
housing  program  In  Montana  who  does  not 
believe  In  it.  that  we  are  m  fact  carrying 
out  the  wishes  of  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  T7nlted  States  In  administering 
the  housing  program  to  the  best  of  our  abU- 
Ity  and  hiding  It  from  no  one. 

In  closing.  I  might  say  that  I  simply  forth- 
rlghtly  responded  to  the  question  of  the 
Montana  BuUdlng  Material  Dealers  Associa- 
tion and  the  answers  I  gave  them  were  ex- 
actly what  is  happetilng  today  In  housing 
and  the  direction  I  feel  It  should  go. 
Sincerely, 

RicBABo  O.  Sihlet, 

State  Director. 

[From  the  Mlssoullan,  Mar.  20,  1974) 
State  PBA  Boss  CftrrzcizES  Government 
Home  Lenping 
(By  Charles  s.  Johnson) 
Private    enterprise — not    the   federal    and 
state  governments— should  assume  the  lead- 
ership m  financing  homes  for  Americans, 
Richard  SmUey,  state  director  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  said  Tuesday. 
Even  though  he  heads  the  federal  agency 
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In  Montana.  SmUey,  a  former  state  legislator 
from  Bozeman.  criticized  the  expanding  roles 
of  governmental  bodies  In  financing  housing. 

■'My  vlewpomt  Is  that  unless  the  attitude 
of  the  public  changes,  flnancmg  will  come 
more  and  more  from  public  funds,"  he  said 
m  an  Interview  with  The  Mlssoullan.  "That 
could  result  \n  additional  public  debt,  which 
1  am  completely  opposed  to." 

Smiley,  an  unsuccessful  Republican  candi- 
date for  Congress  in  1966  and  1968,  was  in 
Missoula  to  participate  In  a  panel  discus- 
sion at  the  Montana  Building  Material  Deal- 
ers Association  annual  convention. 

■■There  is  no  reason  why  private  enterprise 
can't  do  It  <  finance  homes  Instead  of  gov- 
ernment agencies),"  he  said,  referring  to 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations. 

"Private  enterprise  could  do  everything  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Authority  is  doing  and  do  it 
more  effectively."  Smiley  added. 

Through  Ignorance,  the  public  Is  contrib- 
uting to  the  problem,  according  to  SmUey. 

"Politicians  are  offering  Utopia  to  the  pub. 
lie,"  he  said.  "Even  though  It's  unworicable 
the  public  Is  buying  it  at  the  poUs." 

Smiley  blamed  Republicans  as  well  as 
Democrats  for  offering  "grandiose  schemes " 
to  use  public  funds  to  finance  housing. 

"We  are  now  getting  m  Washmgton  and 
Helena  exactly  what  we  deserve  because  we 
haven't  paid  attention,"  the  federal  ofBclal 
said. 

One  reason  Americans  have  gone  along 
with  public  financing  of  housing  Is  isecause 
of  the  "greed"  of  private  enterprise  in  this 
field,  be  said. 

But  this  greed  on  the  part  of  private  en- 
terprise Is  nowhere  near  the  problem  "as 
the  politician  who  offers  somethmg  for  noth- 
ing." the  federal  offlclal  said. 

Smiley  also  criticized  laws  that  penalize 
persons  for  fixing  up  their  homes  by  Increas- 
ing taxes. 

"I  say  It  ought  to  he  the  other  way 
around,"  he  said.  "You  should  get  a  tax  In- 
centive or  reduction  for  fixing  up  your  home." 

SmUey  said  he  is  encouraged  by  some 
changes  in  the  Farmers  Home  Admmistra- 
tlon.  He  cited  a  new  program  for  business 
and  individual  loans,  for  which  a  private 
source  provides  the  money  and  the  govern- 
ment guarantees  it  will  be  repaid. 

"I  thtok  we're  beginning  to  see  a  little 
more  of  this  viewpoint  in  Washington  and 
the  administration  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  but  not  In  the  Congress  or 
in  the  populace  anywhere,"  he  said. 

Smlley's  office  handled  at>out  $26  mUllon  In 
loans  to  Montanans  last  year. 

Mat  22,  1974. 
Mr.  RtcHAHo  sheley, 
Afontana  State  Director, 
Farmers  Home  Aaministration, 
Boeeman.  Montana. 

Deah  Mb.  Suxlet:  I  received  copies  of  an 
article  m  The  Mlssoullan  for  20  March  re- 
porting an  interview  with  you  by  Charles 
S.  Johnson.  Would  you  please  advise  me  if 
you  have  been  correctly  quoted  in  the  en- 
closure? 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy. 
Very  truly  yours. 


EXCESS  CAPACITY  OFFERED  BY 
FOREIGN  AIRLINES  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
ternational airlines  of  the  United  States 
are  a  vital  part  of  the  international 
commerce  of  this  country  and  the  main- 


tenance of  a  vital  communications  link 
with  most  other  countries  of  the  world. 
Their  continued  viability  is  of  impor- 
tance to  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  in  view  of  their  contribution  to 
trade,  export  of  services  and  the  airlift 
capabUity  they  represent. 

Your  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  has 
been  holding  hearings  in  which  the 
myriad  of  problems  facing  our  tntema- 
tional  carriers  have  been  discussed.  The 
difficult  competitive  problems  that  face 
our  private  enterprise  airlines  stem,  in 
no  small  part,  from  the  nearly  frantic 
growth  in  the  number  of  foreign  airlines 
seeking  to  provide  service  to  the  United 
States.  The  lucrative  American  market 
has  drawn  like  a  magnet  the  airline  of 
nearly  any  coimtry  that  can  gather  to- 
gether sufficient  funds  to  form  an  air- 
line and  to  purchase  aircraft.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  no  less  than  57 
foreign  scheduled  airlines  authorized  to 
provide  service  to  the  United  States. 
Most  of  these  carriers  are  Government- 
owned  and  the  fact  that  their  operations 
may  not  be  profitable  does  not  deter  the 
national  Interest  decision  which  prompt 
their  venture  into  aviation  operations  to 
this  country. 

The  prime  traffic  market  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Is  inundated  with  airlines  oper- 
ating too  many  fitquencies.  too  many 
empty  seats  and  unprofltable  services. 
Facing  this  flood  of  foreign  competi- 
tion, all  trying  to  tap  the  rich  American 
origin  market,  our  private  enterprise 
U.S.-fiag  carriers  are  finding  it  more 
and  more  difficult  to  maintain  them- 
selves as  viable  competitors. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  not  blameless 
in  this  situation.  We  have  entered  bi- 
lateral agreements  with  many  foreign 
cotmtries  who  cannot  Justify  independ- 
ent airUne  operations  to  this  country: 
we  subsidize  the  purchase  of  American- 
made  aircraft  equipment  by  these  air- 
lines through  the  Export-Import  Bank 
which  provides  loatis  at  low  interest  rates 
unavailable  to  competing  U.S.  carriers; 
and  we  do  not  enforce  the  capacity  prin- 
ciples of  the  bilateral  agreements  which 
are  supposed  to  require  foreign  airlUies 
to  provide  levels  of  service  adequate  to 
meet  the  demands  of  traffic  between  their 
coimtry  and  the  United  States. 

The  volume  of  excess  capacity  being 
operated  by  foreign  airlines  on  the  North 
Atlantic  today  Is  enormous.  Many  air- 
lines are  operating  at  load  factors  too 
low  to  be  Justified  and  they  are  striving 
to  invade  markets  other  than  their  own. 
To  give  my  colleagues  an  example  of 
what  has  happened  in  recent  .vears.  air- 
line service  between  the  city  of  Chicago 
and  Europe  Is  almost  totallv  dominated 
by  foreign  carriers.  One  U.S.  airline  oper- 
ates between  Chicago  and  Europe.  No 
less  than  nine  Eiiropean  airlines  operate 
services  to  Chicago  and  in  1972  they  cap- 
tured over  82  percent  of  the  traffic  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Europe.  By  granting 
to  so  many  foreign  carriers  the  right  to 
serve  Chicago  we  have  practically  driven 
the  U.S.  airline  out  of  the  market. 

There  are  a  number  of  European  air- 
lines which   have  not  scheduled   their 


capacity  to  handle  only  the  traffic  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  their  coun- 
try. Rather  they  seek  to  tap  a  large  part 
of  the  total  United  States-Europe  mar- 
ket. Last  year  Icelandic  Airlines  carried 
neariy  300,000  passengers  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  Were  these 
300.000  people  visiting  Iceland?  Last 
year  KXM  carried  over  400.000  passen- 
gers between  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  but  the  latest  data  Indicates 
that  less  than  40  percent  of  this  traffic 
was  destined  for  the  Netherlands— the 
remaining  passengers  were  destined  for 
other  parts  of  Europe.  The  same  is  true 
of  Sabena.  which  carried  just  under  200,- 
000  passengers  last  year,  but  less  than  40 
percent  were  destined  for  Belgium. 

Is  it  any  wonder  with  this  flood  of  air- 
lines and  capacity  that  U.S.-carrlers  are 
seeking  assistance  from  their  Govern- 
ment? I  believe  that  they  are  due  that 
assistance  in.  at  least  partly,  the  form 
of  a  firm  resolve  to  correct  these  serious 
problems  of  excess  capacity.  If  the  bi- 
lateral agreements  are  not  being  ob- 
served by  tliese  foreign  carriers— and 
there  jieems  to  be  unaiiimous  agreement 
m  this  country  that  they  are  not  being 
observed— then  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  take  appropriate  steps  to  bring 
about  enforcement.  Delay  can  no  longer 
be  Justified.  Weakness  will  bring  the  ruin 
of  our  industry. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  pend- 
ing a  revision  of  its  rules  which  will  per- 
mit it  to  enforce  the  capacity  provisions 
of  the  bilateral  air  transport  agreements. 
These  agreements  which  were  negotiated 
for  the  most  part  In  the  early  years  after 
World  War  II  must  be  made  workable  if 
the  commercial  stabihty  of  the  U.S.-llag 
system  is  to  be  preserved.  I  hope  the 
CAB  will  move  promptly  to  adopt  what- 
ever measures  are  required  to  put  some 
teeth  into  the  negotiating  positions  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  in  our  best  In- 
terests to  Ignore  any  longer  the  over- 
whelming pressures  brought  upon  our 
carriers  by  this  excess  of  foreign  comiie- 
tition. 

The  continued  availabUity  of  U  S  - 
flag  services  is  required  in  the  national 
interest.  In  the  past  few  months,  the 
point  has  been  driven  home  that  we  must 
not  be  dependent  upon  foreign  con- 
trolled entitles  for  some  of  our  basic  re- 
sources. Air  transportaUon  is  no  less  a 
basic  resource  than  energy  or  other  im- 
portant elements  of  our  national  econ- 
omy. We  cannot  be  dependent  upon  for- 
eign flag  airlines  for  our  international 
services.  The  intemaUonal  agreements 
underlying  this  country's  international 
air  transiMrtation  structure  must  be  ad- 
hered to.  We  must  make  them  work.  If 
they  cannot  be  made  to  work  they  must 
be  changed. 

The  executive  departments  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  have  ample 
power  to  deal  with  these  problems  of  ex- 
cess capacity.  What  is  required  Is  a  re- 
solve to  enforce  the  commercial  bargains 
struck  so  many  years  ago.  As  chairman 
of  your  Aviation  Subcommittee  I  Intend 
to  do  all  I  can  to  Insure  that  the  policies 
followed  by  our  Government  adequately 
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reflect  a  concern  for  equal  treatment  for 
our  carriers  and  a  h^tby  competitive 
environment  not  destructive  of  their 
continued  existence. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 
ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  July  25. 
1974.  the  President  signed  into  law,  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of  1974 
(Pi.  93-355). 

This  is  landmark  legislation  in  the  ef- 
fort to  break  the  syndrome  of  poverty. 
The  legal  services  program  has  been 
properly  designated  as  one  of  the  most 
slgniiicant  we  have  been  able  to  develop 
out  of  the  antipoverty  effort,  and  the 
administration  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended tor  its  cooperation  in  establish- 
ing it  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  a  very  long 
struggle — lasting  over  3  years — and 
many  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of 
the  legal  services  corporation — Including 
members  of  the  organized  bar  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  this  effort — were 
very  sincerely  concerned  with  the  com- 
promise bill,  feeling  that  additional  com- 
promises should  not  have  been  made. 

This  view  was  reflected  on  July  12.  In 
an  editorial  In  the  New  York  Times,  en- 
titled "Saving  Legal  Services."  That  edi- 
torial described  as  a  "risky  solution"  and 
a  "high  price."  the  compromise  that  we 
were  then  working  out. 

Today,  the  New  York  Times  has  very 
graciously  printed  a  letter  to  the  editor 
by  me  in  response  to  the  editorial,  which 
spells  out  exactly  why  I  and  the  other 
sponsors — notwithstanding  our  own  be- 
lief in  the  backup  centers  and  concerns 
with  restrictions  on  other  points  already 
in  the  bill — felt  the  compromise  was 
necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  pro- 
gram and  the  concept  of  the  legal  serv- 
ices corporation,  and  urging  swift  im- 
plementation of  the  new  law. 

In  connection  with  implementation.  I 
wish  to  note  that  I  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor-HEW  appropri- 
ations on  July  25,  requesting  that  the  full 
amount  authorized  under  the  new  law, 
S90  million  for  this  fiscal  year  1975.  be 
included  In  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill  now  being  considered  in  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  the  editor,  appearing  In  the  Au- 
gust 7  edition  of  the  New  York  Times, 
together  with  the  original  editorial  of 
July  12.  to  which  I  referred,  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recoro,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  7.  19741 
Legal  Sekvices;  Tbz  SuccEssrtii.  Compkohisx 

Washincton.  July  16,  1974. 
To  the  Editor: 

I  am  writing  to  comment  on  your  July  13 
editorial  "Saving  Legal  Services."  deecrlblng 
»3  K  "high  price"  Bnd  "Tisiy  eolutlon"  the 
Admlnlstration-urged  compromise  then  be- 
ing worked  out  In  the  Congress  by  me  and 
Senators  Taft,  Nelson,  Cranston,  Mondale 
and  othen  with  respect  to  H3.  7834.  the 


Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of  1974.  which 
the  President — very  commendably — signed 
Into  law  on  July  25. 

The  compromise,  dropping  the  specific  au- 
thority for  "back-up  centers"  from  the  con- 
ference biu.  was  accepted  most  reluctantly, 
since  the  centerB — Including  excellent  cen- 
ters In  Kcw  York — have  bee; 


It  back  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  where  the 
program  has  many  enemies.  The  lait  time 
around,  thoee  opponents  went  after  the  bill 
with  maces  and  meat  axes.  In  the  wake  of 
all  the  compromises,  one  more  ambush  in 
the  Bouse  might  be  fatal. 
The  biggest  problem  with  the  oompromisa 


^  ,^  ^ew  Vork-have  been  a  key  element  la  that  a  Preadentlal  veto  makes  »,^ 

l,J^    "luting  legal  services  program,  pro-  sense  that  the  threat  seems  barely  mim^ 

Tiding  research   and   other  support   to   the  The  conference  blU  was  a  delicately  ^uSft 

lawjers  who  represent  the  poor.  compromise.  Legal  serrtces  nroDoLm?  ki 

But  the  real  "risky  «,lutlon"  would  have  accejte?  even  Sorf  7«tricK   ,h^  "^ 

been  to  follow  the  urging  of  the  edltorUl  that  \vhlte  House  had  DronoUd  »r,S  ,h.  "" 
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even   though  it  subalanllally  met  his  own 


apeciflcatlons.  and  that  a  veto  could  not  have 
been  overridden  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  had  failed  earlier  by  only  seven 
votes  to  recommit  the  bill  to  conference  for 
elimination  of  back-up  centers. 

Thereafter,  it  would  have  b«ea  highly 
doubtful  not  only  that  any  worthwhile  legis- 
lation to  establish  such  a  corporation  could 
be  enacted  but  In  the  Interim  the  existing 
effort  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity — including  particularly  back-up 
centers — would  have  been  In  clear  Jeopardy 
after  Sept.  30,  when  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion under  which  funds  have  been  made 
available  expires,  especially  with  the  Houm's 
previous  refusal  to  provide  new  "fall-back" 
authority  for  the  current  program. 

The  "ambush  In  the  House"  on  the  com- 
promise forecast  by  the  editorial  dtd  not  ma- 
terialize; in  lac:,  the  Eauso  of  Representa- 
tives approved  the  compromise  by  366  to  136. 
and  the  Senate  passed  it  by  77  to  19. 

Importantly,  during  such  consideration, 
both  supporters  and  opponents  of  the  com- 
promise bill  made  it  clear  that,  while  the 
authority  to  fund  back-up  centers  bad  been 
dropped,  the  corporation  and  Individual  legal 
services  programs  retained  the  ability  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts  "in  house." 

The  President  has  now  kept  his  conunlt- 
ment  to  the  establishment  of  a  legal  services 
corporation,  which  he  first  urged  in  1971. 

It  is  now  the  responsibility  of  the  Admin* 
Istratlon,  the  American  Bar  Assolcatlon,  the 
organized  state  and  local  bar,  the  legal  serv- 
ices* attorneys  and  others  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  effort  to  work  to- 
gether with  renewed  spirit  and  dedication  to- 
ward prompt  esTabUahment  of  the  corpora- 
tion, with  a  prestigious  board  of  directors,  to 
the  end  of  a  creative  and  professional  devel- 
opment of  the  gifted  program  of  legal  services 
for  the  poor — .vithout  anv  dilution  of  the 
current  effort  In  the  Interim. 

Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
US.  Senator  from  New  York. 

[Flrom  the  New  York  Times,  July  12.  1974] 
Saving  Legal  Sksvices 

In  a  last-minute  maneuver.  Senate  friends 
of  the  legal  services  program  made  a  deal 
and  embarked  on  a  course  that  could  en- 
danger the  entire  attempt  to  Insure  con- 
tinuation of  the  poverty  law  effort.  Shrink- 
ing from  threat  of  a  Presidential  veto,  Sen- 
ators Javlta  and  Taft  sold  the  Idea  that  the 
price  for  getting  Mr.  Nljton's  signature  was 
to  drop  legal  back-up  centers  from  the  bill. 

That  is  a  high  price  and  a  risky  solution. 
■nio  fifteen  back-up  centers,  most  of  which 
are  located  at  universities  around  the  coun- 
try, provide  research  expertise,  model  briefs 
and  the  Judgments  of  professors  and  sea- 
soned attorneys  to  the  often  Inexperienced 
poverty  lawyers  in  the  field.  To  drop  those 
centers  would  be  to  subject  the  program  to 
partial  lobotomy. 

Moreover,  the  comprMnlse  move  endangers 
the  Whole  bm  because  It  Involves  sending 


had  orlglnaUy  requested.  Thus,  in  essence. 
the  White  House  was  threatening  to  veto 
Its  own  bUI. 

This  latest  accommodation  goes  beyond 
prudent  politics  and  moves  in  the  direction 
of  abject  surrender.  The  Senate  ought  to 
reject  it,  approve  the  conference  bill  and 
send  It  on  to  the  President  for  his  signature 


GI  BILL  INEQUITIES 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
further  response  to  doubts  that  may  have 
been  raised  by  President  Nixon's  criti- 
cism of  the  Senate  tuition  proposal  for 
Vietnam  veterans,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
a  detaUed  analysis  of  the  Inequities  this 
program  is  designed  to  remedy.  Mem- 
bers can  then  Judge  for  themselves 
whether  or  not  the  tuition  plan  is  "un- 
necessary," as  the  President  has  claimed 
There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid. 
as  follows; 

iMZQurrxEs  or  Psisent  GI  Bell  STarm 
The  present  GI  BUI  system  violates  the 
Intent  of  Congress  and  denies  education 
and  training  to  millions  of  needy  Vietnam 
era  veterans.  The  use  of  the  present  OI  Bill 
la  often  Inverse  to  the  need  for  education, 
training,  and  readjustment  assistance 
Today's  GI  BlU : 

Discriminates  against  poor,  minority  and 
educationally  disadvantaged  veteraiu. 

Discriminates  against  vetereiu  with  tarn- 
Uies  to  support. 

Discriminates  against  veterans  who  Uve  in 
states  with  high-cost  public  education. 

Severely  restricts  the  effective  use  of  a 
veteran's  total  benefits. 

Severely  limits  the  number  and  types  of 
educational  and  training  programs  available 
to  veterans. 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  the  congree- 
slonally  commissioned  Veterans  Administra- 
tion study  conducted  by  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
TTies©  conclusions  are  verified  and  supported 
by  Veterans  Admmistratlou  statistics,  hear- 
ings and  studies  conducted  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  V3.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
the  American  Association  of  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges,  the  New  York  City  Mayor's 
Offlc«  of  Veterans  Action,  and  by  the  per- 
sonal experiences  and  testaments  of  Viet- 
nam era  veterans. 

HXSroRT   OP   THK   CI    BttL 

"The  World  War  n  GI  BUl  was  one  of 
the  most  Important  and  effective  pieces  of 
social  legislation  ever  enacted.  It  profoundly 
affected  the  fortunes  of  veterans  and  post- 
war society  and  It  transformed  the  Na- 
tion's higher  education  systems."— Report  of 
the  Educational  Testing  Service  on  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Programs  for  Veterans. 

The  World  War  U  GI  Bill  extended  edu- 
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cation  and  training  opportunities  to  World 
War  n  veterans,  assisted  their  readjustment 
to  society,  and  eased  the  Impact  of  17  mil- 
lion returning  veterans  on  employment.  This 
bill  produced  460.000  engineers.  180,000  doc- 
tors, dentists,  and  nurses.  360.000  teootaers, 
150.000  scientists,  107,000  lawyers.  333,000 
accountants,  36.000  ministers.  SSO.OOO  metal 
workers.  138.000  electnctans.  B3.00O  police- 
men and  firemen.  700,000  businessmen.  17.000 
writers  and  Journalists. 

Slxty-flvB  members  of  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  twenty  Senators  trained  under 
the  World  War  n  GI  BlU. 

The  "Ol  BlU  of  Rights"  was  directly  re- 
sponsible for  a  200  Tc  Increase  In  the  number 
of  undergraduate,  graduate  and  doctoral  de- 
grees conferred  by  Institutions  of  higher 
leanUng— from  160,000  In  1946  to  over  a  half 
a  million  In  lOSO.  Despite  abuses  OI  BUI  dol- 
lars enabled  public  colleges  and  universities 
to  expand  their  faculties,  academic  resources 
and  develop  faculties  to  the  extent  that  a 
coUege  education  became  possible  for  the 
average  American. 

The  massive  sclentinc,  medical,  technologi- 
cal, cultural,  political,  economic,  vocational. 
Industrial  and  social  contributions  of  World 
War  n  veterans,  and  others  who  owe  their 
education  to  the  World  War  n  GI  BIU.  can- 
not be  estimated,  but  the  economic  contri- 
butions of  what  the  Veterans  Admliustra- 
tioa  called  the  "best  investment  In  American 
history"  can  be.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice estimates  the  14  bUJlon  dollars  Invested 
In  the  World  War  n  GI  BUI  was  returned 
six  times  over  by  veterans  In  Increased  tax 
revenues.  If  the  Government's  62.5  bUUon 
doUar  profit  were  to  Include  revenues  from 
non-veterans  who  benefited  from  the  GI 
BUI'S  expansion  of  the  educational  system  It 
could  reach  over  160  blUlon  doUare. 

Despite  the  enormous  benefit  to  both  vet- 
erans and  the  Nation,  the  World  War  a  GI 
BUI  was  subject  to  abuses  and  administra- 
tive problems.  In  1952,  a  special  Congres- 
sional Investigating  committee,  headed  by 
Congressman  Olln  Teague.  concluded: 

"In  view  of  the  waste,  abuse  and  Ineffi- 
ciency which  occurred  during '  the  World 
War  n  program.  It  would  be  grossly  unfair 
to  veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict  and  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  to  extend  the  present 
pto^ram  without  corrective  action.  Veterans 
of  the  Korean  conflict  are  no  less  entitled  to 
readjustment  benefits  than  veterans  of 
World  War  n.  The  scholarship  auowance 
should  be  sufllclent  to  maUitaln  a  veteran- 
student  under  reasonable  and  normal  cU- 
cumstances  m  a  reliable  Institution  with 
customary  charges  for  nonveteran  students 
used  as  a  guide." 

The  resulting  action  was  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  separate  tuition  payment  and 
monthly  subslstanoe  allowance  system  and 
the  adoption  of  the  present  one-payment 
^Btem  of  a  monthly  aUowance  pavraent  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  both  educational 
and  subslstanoe  expenses. 

The  present  GI  benefit  system  was  adopted 
to  prevent  abuses,  but  has  Instead  unln- 
tentlonaUy  denied  educational  and  tralnmg 
oenefits  to  the  most  needy  of  Vietnam  era 
veterans. 

OOHPSJUSON  OF  THE  WOKU)  W»E  n  GI  BUX  4ND 
THK  VIZTHAM  EBA  GI  SOX 

I.  Tuition  assiatanoe 
A.  World  War  n 
The  World  War  n  OI  BIU  paid  a  monthly 
subslstanoe  aUowance  and  the  full  cost  of 
ration,  books  and  fees  at  almost  every  pub- 
lic and  private  coUege.  university,  vocational 
professional,  and  technical  Uistltutlon  In 
America.  By  paying  tuition,  the  World  War 
"  GI  BUI  accorded  all  veterans  an  equal  op- 
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portunlty  to  enter  education  and  training 
programs.  In  the  few  schools  where  tuition, 
books  and  fees  exceeded  the  (500  a  school 
year  ceuing.  any  veteran  could  accelerate  the 
consumption  of  his  48-month  entitlement  to 
cover  the  difference.  In  current  buying  power, 
the  World  War  n  direct  tuition  payment  Is 
equivalent  to  82.617  (per  nine  month  school 
year). 

B.  Vietnam  Eru 
The  Vietnam  Era  OI  BIU  provides  no  di- 
rect payment  for  tuition,  books  and  fees.  It 
pays  only  a  monthly  subslstance  allowance 
to  veterans  enrolled  In  education  and  traUi- 
Ing  programs.  Vietnam  era  veterans  unable 
to  pay  the  "educational"  costs  necesary  to 
enter  education  and  training  programs  re- 
ceive none  of  the  educational  and  training 
benefits  they  are  entitled  to.  The  flnanclal  re- 
sources avaUable  under  today's  Ol  BIU  limits 
veterans  without  supplemental  resources  to 
education  and  training  programs  at  low-cost 
public  testltutlons. 

//.  JIfonthljr  subsfslenoe  altou>ance 

A.  World  War  n 
The  World  War  n  OI  BUI  paid  a  monthly 

subslstance  allowance  equal  to  one-thlid  the 
average  national  monthly  earning,  since  the 
GI  BUI  paid  for  tuition,  books  and  fees,  all 
of  the  veterans'  subslstance  allowance  could 
be  devoted  to  "living  expenses". 

B.  Vietnam  Era 
The   Vietnam   Era   GI   BIU    pays   only   a 

monthly  subslstance  allowance  to  veterans 
enrolled  In  school.  Since  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran must  pay  the  cost  of  tuition,  books  and 
fees  from  his  monthly  subslstance  allowance, 
the  portion  of  his  sublstance  allowance  that 
can  be  devoted  to  "living  expenses"  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  the  subslstance  allow- 
ance that  Is  left  after  "educational  expenses  ". 

All  World  War  II  veterans  were  assured  of 
paid  "educational  expenses"  and  of  receiving 
an  equal  monthly  subslstance  aUowance  for 
their  "living  expenses".  The  amount  of  a 
Vietnam  veteran's  monthly  subslstance  al- 
lowance that  can  be  devoted  to  living  ex- 
penses after  educational  expenses  art  paid 
varies  greatly  from  veteran  to  veteran,  school 
to  school,  and  state  to  state. 

m.  Ocat  of  banc  UUng  essenttals— /ood, 

shelter  and  traiu^portation 

A.  World  War  II 


required    little   or    no    supplementation    of 
their  OI  benefita. 

B.  Vietnam  Era 
The  Vietnam  Era  GI  BIU  requires  substan- 
tial supplementation  for  veterans  In  private 
institutions  In  sutes  with  high  coet  public 
education  and  veterans  with  families  to 
support.  Parttlme  employment  Is  scarce  and 
Vietnam  era  veterans  must  compete  with 
many  other  needy  students  for  avaUsble  Jobs. 
The  energy  crisis  is  reducing  the  employment 
market  and  the  number  of  parttlme  pubUo 
service  employment  positions  available  to 
veteran  students. 


The  World  War  n  GI  BUI  went  a  long  way 
toward  providing  the  basic  living  essentials. 
Food  and  tiaasportatlcn  were  not  expensive, 
and  low-cost  housing  was  available.  Govern- 
ment housing  was  provided  to  World  War  n 
veteran  students  by  converting  existing  mili- 
tary and  federal  faculties  Into  student  hous- 
ing: furnishings,  beds  and  equipment  were 
provided  at  government  expense;  public  war 
housing  projects  were  converted  Into  low- 
rent  student  housing  faculties,  and  govern- 
ment surplus  housing  (quonset  huts,  bar- 
racks, etc.)  were  transported  to  and  erected 
at  government  expense  on  coUege  sites. 
B.  Vietnam  Era 

The  Vietnam  Era  Veteran  must  cover  not 
only  the  cost  of  living,  but  the  cost  of  tui- 
tion, books  and  fees  with  his  monthly  OI 
BUI  subsistence  aUowance.  The  cost  of  living 
has  Increased  over  aoc^c  since  World  War  n. 
Government  subsidized  housing  Is  no  longer 
avaUable  and  housing  near  schools,  espe- 
claUy  for  married  veterans.  Is  limited  and 
expensive.  The  cost  of  food  has  Increaaed 
14%  In  the  last  year  and  the  energy  crisis 
has  Inordlnantly  Increased  housing  and 
transportation  expenses. 

rv.  Part-time  employment 
A.  World  War  H 

Part-time  employment  was  readUy  avaU- 
able after  World  War  n  and  most  veterans 


V.  Finandat  aid 

A.  World  War  II 
The  World  War  n  OI  BUl  required  llttto 

or  no  supplemental  flnanclal  aid  since  It 
paid  the  veteran's  tuition,  books  and  fees 
at  ohnost  every  pubuc  and  private  school  in 
America.  Veterans  received  as  much  as  8300 
la  "mustering  out"  pay.  which  could  supple- 
ment their  educational  financial  needs. 

B.  Vietnam  Era 
The  Vietnam  Era  OI  BUl  requires  substan- 

tlal  supplemental  assistance  for  veterans  de- 
siring to  attend  private  cchool.  out-of-state 
public  schools,  or  schools  in  sutee  with  high 
cost  public  education.  Despite  the  great  need 
for  flnancUU  assistance.  Vietnam  veterans 
are  often  discriminated  against  by  financial 
officers  who  refuse  veterans  scholarships  be- 
cause they  are  receiving  "aid"  from  the  OI 
BIU.  The  influx  of  many  minority  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  persons  Into  the 
educational  system  has  put  a  substantial 
demand  upon  student  financial  assistance 
that  might  otherwise  be  available  to  vet- 
erans. 

Vietnam  era  veterans  do  have  the  Work 
Study  and  Cost  of  Instruction  programs 
which  were  not  available  to  veterans  of 
World  War  n.  Presently  these  programs 
amount  to  83  a  month  per  veteran  In 
training. 

VI.  Period  o/  entitlement 

A.  World  War  n 
Th»  World  War  n  veteran  with  3  yearn 

of  mUltary  service  was  entitled  to  a  total  of 
48  months  of  benefits  which  could  be  ac- 
celerated to  cover  "educational  expenses"  in 
excess  of  8500  a  school  year. 

B.  Vietnam  Era 

The  Vietnam  era  veteran  with  18  months 
of  mUltary  service  Is  entitled  to  a  total  of  36 
months  of  benefits  which  he  must  use  over  a 
period  of  36  months  or  longer. 
Vlt.  Special  proBramt 
A.  World  War  n 
mjbicaiMc  OUT  pat 
World  War  n  and  Korean  War  veterans 
received  8300  in  "musterUig  out"  pay  If  they 
served  at  least  60  days  including  service  out- 
side of  the  D.S.,  8200  if  they  served  whoUy 
within  the  VS.,  and  8100  If  they  served  less 
than  60  days.  "Mustering  out"  money  could 
be  used  however  the  veteran  chose.  Including 
supplementing  his  education   and   training 
needs. 

53-20  raocasM 
The  52-20  program,  a  Federal  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  payment,  provided  the  un- 
employed World  War  n  veteran  with  830  a 
week  for  63  weeks. 

•  a-MOWTH  XNTTrLEMCKT 

There  were  no  "special  programs"  for 
"educationally  disadvantaged"  World  War  n 
veterans  (veterans  with  lees  than  a  high 
school  education).  28 an  of  World  War  n 
veterans  had  8  years  or  less  education,  and 
28.3'^c  bad  1-3  years  of  high  school,  which 
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made  54, Ore  of  the  World  War  II  veterwas 
"educationally  disadvantaged"  by  today's 
standards.  The  48  month  entitlement  period, 
however,  did  enable  World  War  II  veterans 
to  take  IS  months  of  remedial  or  preparatory 
work  and  still  have  sufficient  benefits  to 
pursue  a  normal  4  year  college  education. 

Under  the  World  War  n  GI  Bill  there  were 
thousands  of  Institutions  chat  provided  "ed- 
ucaxlonaliy  disadvantaged"  veterans  with 
technical,  vocatioal.  educational  and  pro- 
fessional skills  and  opportunities  they  would 
no:  otherwise  have  been  able  to  obtain. 
B.  Vietnam   Era 

ftEMCOUL    AND    PSEPARATORY    PROGRAMS 

There  ore  three  special  programs  for  "edu- 
cationally disadvantaged"  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans with  remedial  or  preparatory  needs  that 
provide  the  same  opportunltieii  as  the  addi- 
tional 12  months  of  education  and  training 
entitlement  that  were  available  to  World 
War  II  veterans.  They  are: 

Free  entitlement.  Free  entitlement  assists 
veterans  with  academic  deflctenclea  In  at- 
taining a  high  school  diploma.  General  Edu- 
cational Development  certificate,  or  refresher 
or  preporatorj-  courses  needed  to  qualify  for 
enrollment  In  a  post  secondary  program, 
without  charge  to  a  veteran's  36  month  en- 
titlement period. 

Predischarge  Education  Program.  This  is 
the  inservlce  "free  entitlement"  program.  It 
enables  veterans  to  prepare  (without  charge 
to  their  entiUement)  for  their  future  educa- 
tion, training  or  vocational  programs  through 
programs  of  education  or  training  while  in 
the  service. 

Tutorial  Asaiatance.  Tutorial  assistance 
programs  provide  special  help  to  veterans  In 
overcoming  difficulties  in  a  subject  required 
for  the  satisfactory  pursuit  of  an  educational 
objective.  In  addition  to  his  educational  sub- 
sistence allowance,  a  veteran  may  receive  an 
additional  $50  a  month  for  a  maximum  of  9 
moatha  or  until  a  toUl  of  4450  has  been  used. 

OTHER    SPECIAL    PROGRAMS 

Worfc  Study  Program.  The  work-study  pro- 
gram provides  an  allowance  to  veterans  pur- 
suing full  time  programs  in  exchange  for 
services  such  as  outreach  activities,  paper 
processing,  school  liaison  and  telephone  staff- 
ing. The  program  is  currently  limited  to  a 
maximum  9250  allowance  for  which  the  vet- 
eran must  work  100  hours  during  an  enroll- 
ment period.  The  work  study  program  is 
also  restricted  to  4  million  dollars  during  a 
Oscal  year. 

COST  OP  DiSTRDCTlON   PATMIffT  PBOGSAM 

The  veterans'  Cost  of  Instruction  programs 
provides  funds  to  schools  who  offer  specific 
services  and  Incentives  to  attract  and  assist 
Vietnam  era  veterans.  The  program  Is  funded 
at  34  million  d(^lars. 

INADEQUACIES    OP    THE    VIETNAM    ERA    GI    BILL 

Congressional  Declaration  of  intent  of  the 
Veterans   Educational    Assistance    Program: 

■The  Congress  of  the  United  States  hereby 
declares  that  the  purpose  of  the  educational 
program  created  by  this  chapter  Is  for  the 
purpose  of  fl)  enhancing  and  making  more 
attractive  service  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States.  (2)  extending  the  benefits  of 
a  higher  education  to  qualified  and  desen-- 
ing  young  persons  who  might  otherwise  be 
unable  to  afford  such  an  education  (3)  pro- 
viding vocational  readjustment  and  re- 
storing lost  educational  opportunities  to 
those  servicemen  and  women  whoee  careers 
have  been  Interrupted  or  Impeded  by  mlli- 
lary  service  and  (4)  aiding  such  persons  In 
attaining  the  vocational  and  educational 
status  they  might  normally  have  aspired  to 
and  obtained  had  they  not  served  their 
country." 


The  present  Veterans  Educational  Assist- 
ance Prt^ram  violates  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress by  denying  education  and  training  op- 
portunities to  millions  of  needy  and  deserv- 
ing Vietnam  era  Veterans.  The  use  of  the 
present  Ql  BUI  la  inverse  to  the  need  for 
education,  training  and  readjustment  assist- 
ance. 

Vietnam  era  veterans  most  able  to  use  the 
present  OI  Bill: 

1.  Single  veterans.  1  In  2.6  single  veterans 
Is  currently  using  his  OI  benefits  for  educa- 
tion and  training,  compared  to  only  1  in  7.6 
veterans  with  dependents. 

2.  Veterans  in  states  with  low-cost  public 
education.  "There  is  a  marked  difference 
f35  to  60>)  in  participation  rates  between 
states  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  nation 
and  the  western  section  of  the  nation.  This 
may  be  due  In  part  to  low  tuition  costs,  and 
greater  access  to  public  Institutions  (par- 
ticularly junior  colleges)  In  the  West." — 
Department  of  Veterans  Benefits,  Veterans 
Administration.  Information  Bulletin,  April 
1973. 

VETERANS    LEAST   ABLE   TO   JJSt   TOE   PRESENT   CI 
BILL 

1.  Married  Veterans.  2  out  of  every  3  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  are  married,  yet  only  1  in 
7.5  married  veterans  Is  currently  using  his 
education  and  training  benefits.  Out  of  4,- 
700.000  married  Vietnam  veterans,  only  630.- 
000  ore  using  the  OI  Bill.  (42^^  married  vs. 
SB%  single  veterans  currently  using  the  GI 
BUI). 

2.  Black  Veterans.  The  participation  rate 
for  black  veterans  under  the  Korean  War  OI 
BUI  was  53%.  It  Is  less  than  25%  for  black 
Vietnam  era  veterans. 

3.  Educationally  Disadvantaged  Veterans. 
The  participation  rate  for  educationally  dis- 
advantaged veterans  (veterans  with  less  than 
a  high  school  education)  is  less  than  30% 
compared  to  50%  for  non -educationally  dis- 
advantaged veterans. 

4.  VeteraTia  desiring  to  attend  private 
schools.  ISTf  of  all  Vietnam  veterans  using 
their  benefits  for  college  level  programs  are 
enrolled  in  private  Uistltutlons  with  50%  of 
all  World  War  n  veterans  enrolled  In  col- 
lege level  programs  at  private  Institutions. 

INADEQUACIES  OP  THE  PRESENT  CI  BILL 

A.  Discrimination  against  married  veterans 
and  veterans  with  dependents. 

Two  thirds  of  all  Vietnam  era  veterans  are 
married,  yet  only  one  in  7.5  (13.8%)  mar- 
ried Vietnam  veterans  is  currently  ujlng  his 
education  and  training  benefits.  {See  Ap- 
pendix A) 

The  subsistence  allowance  paid  to  veter- 
ans with  dependents  goes  only  half  as  far 
In  meeting  their  "living  expenses"  as  does 
the  subsistence  allowance  paid  a  single  veter- 
an. (See  Appendix  B)  Discounting  "educa- 
tional expenses"  (which  are  constant  regard- 
less of  the  marital  status  of  a  veteran)  sub- 
sistence allowances  (as  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  H.  R.  12628}  of: 
•250  for  a  Single  veteran  Is  1.6%  less  than 
the  average  amount  needed  for  "living  ex- 
penses',  4297  for  a  veteran  with  one  depend- 
ent Is  46"  less  than  the  average  amount 
needed  for  "living  expenses",  and  the  $339 
for  a  veteran  with  two  or  more  dependents 
Is  68%  less  than  the  average  amount  needed 
to  meet  "living  expenses". 

On  the  average  a  single  Vietnam  era  veter- 
an Is  50%  better  off  in  meeting  his  living 
expenses  under  the  GI  bill  than  is  the  mar- 
ried veteran. 

Married  veterans  have  the  difficult  btirden 
of  pursuing  an  education  and  supporting  a 
family.  The  scarcity  of  part  time  employment 
to  supplement  OI  benefits  make  It  impossible 
for  many  married  veterans  to  ever  use  their 
benefits.  Often,  veterans  pursuing  an  educa- 


tion and  supporting  a  family  through  part- 
time  or  full-time  employment  find  that  the 
dual  responsibilities  place  an  unacceptable 
burden  on  family  and  academic  life.  The  1972 
Harris  survey  on  veterans  readjustment 
found  that  60%  of  married  veterans  not  in 
school  would  use  their  educational  and 
training  benefits  if  they  were  provided  with 
adequate  financl&l  assistance. 

B.  Restrictions  on  the  type  &  number  of 
Institutions  available  to  veterans  for  educa- 
tion and  training. 

I.  Public  v.  private  institutions. 
The  World  War  II  GI  BlU  paid  the  full  cost 
of  "education  expenses"  at  almost  every  pub- 
lic and  private  educational,  technical,  voca- 
tional or  professional  Institution  in  America. 
Regardless  of  his  lack  of  funds,  or  place  ol 
residence,  a  World  War  II  veteran  needed 
only  meet  the  admissions  requirements  of  an 
educational  or  training  institution,  and  the 
OI  BUI  would  meet  the  financial  require- 
ments up  to  1500  a  school  year,  the  equiva- 
lent of  »2,517  in  today's  buying  power,  in  the 
few  institutions  where  educational  expenses 
exceeded  95(X)  a  school  year,  the  veteran  could 
accelerate  the  consumption  of  his  48  month 
entitlement,  The  World  War  n  GI  BUI  pro- 
vided veterans  an  equal  opportunity  to  at- 
tend the  educational  or  training  program  of 
their  choice.  Under  the  present  GI  BUI  sys- 
tem, many  of  the  colleges,  universities,  tech- 
nical and  vocational  institutions  that  were 
open  to  World  War  n  veterans  are  closed  to 
Vietnam  era  veterans  who  cannot  pay  their 
"educational  expenses". 

The  present  educational  assistance  system 
pays  only  a  monthly  subsistence  allowance 
to  veterans  enrolled  In  school.  If  a  Vietnam 
veteran  cannot  pay  the  "educational  ex- 
penses" needed  to  enter  an  education  or 
training  Institution,  he  will  receive  none 
of  the  benefits  that  he  is  entitled  to. 

"Educational  expenses"  were  not  a  signifi- 
cant factor  m  a  World  War  n  veteran's  choice 
of  educational  and  trainlmg  programs  and 
institutions  because  the  GI  Bill  paid  "edu- 
cational expenses". 

"Educational  expenses"  are  a  major  factor 
In  a  Vietnam  era  veteran's  choice  of  educa- 
tional and  training  programs  and  Institu- 
tions because  the  veteran  must  pay  for  "edu- 
cational expenses". 

"Educational  expenses"  determine  not  only 
If  a  Vietnam  era  veteran  will  be  able  to  use 
his  benefits  at  all,  but  substantially  lUclt 
the  type  of  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams and  the  number  of  educational  and 
training  Institutions  available  to  Vietnam 
era  veterans. 

Under  the  World  War  n  OI  BUI  SO-^E  of  the 
veterans  In  college  level  programs  attended 
private  colleges  and  universities.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  "educational  expenses"  at  private 
college  level  Institutions  under  the  World 
War  n  OI  BUI  was  M48  for  an  ordinary 
school  year  (nine  months),  $54  under  the 
$500  a  school  year  limit. 

The  1974  cost  of  "educational  expenses" 
at  a  private  coUege  level  institution  Is  $2,245 
a  school  year,  8265  more  than  a  single  vet- 
eran's entitlement  for  a  school  year.  This 
completely  rules  out  a  private  education  for 
Vietnam  veterans  without  substantial  sup- 
plemental resources.  Less  than  20%  of  tbe 
Vietnam  era  veterans  In  college  level  pro- 
grams are  attending  private  Institutions. 
(See  Appendix  P  and  Appendix  O) 

C.  Discrimination  against  veterans  in 
states  wlih  high  cost  public  education. 

"The  accesslhuily  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tion for  the  Vietnam  conflict  veteran  Is  a 
function  not  only  of  his  mUItary  service  but 
also  his  particular  state  or  residence.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  benefits  la  directly  re- 
lated to  the  avaUabilliy  of  low  coat  readUy 
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accessible  public  Institutions.  The  current 
veteran  seeking  to  use  his  educational  bene- 
fits finds  that  equal  mUltary  service  does 
not  provide  equal  readjustment  opportuni- 
ties with  respect  to  attendance  at  post  sec- 
ondary schools." 

"It  appears  that  the  states  are  subsidizing 
the  cost  of  education  for  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  as  compared  with  earlier 
Bubsldizatlon  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. Since  higher  costs  of  education  appear 
to  reduce  participation,  this  is  a  significant 
factor  in  determining  whether  the  veteran  In 
a  particular  state  will  participate  In  educa- 
tion."—Report  of  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  September  19.  1973. 

"There  Is  a  marked  difference  in  participa- 
tion rates  between  states  In  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  nation  and  the  western  section  of 
the  nation.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  low 
tuition  costs,  and  greater  access  to  public 
institutions  (particularly  Junior  colleges)  in 
the  west". — The  Veterans  Administration 
DVB  Information  Bulletin.  AprU  1973. 

Analysis  of  participation  rates  by  state 
(see  Appendix  c  and  Appendix  D)  Indicate  a 
direct  correlation  between  participation  and 
the  availability  of  low  cost  easily  accessible 
iostliutions  of  higher  learning. 

39%  of  veterans  participating  In  college 
level  programs  attend  community  colleges 
compared  to  29%  for  non-veterans. 

D.  Restriction  to  four-year  programs  of 
instrvction. 

Under  the  present  educational  assistance 
system,  a  veteran  with  two  or  more  years 
of  bonorable  mUltary  service  Is  entitled  to 
•7.920  In  benefits  if  he  Is  single.  »9.393  If  he 
has  one  dependent,  and  (10.728  if  he  has  two 
deepndents.  However,  he  is  restricted  to 
using  those  benefits  at  a  maximum  rate  of 
$220  a  month  (single).  $261  a  month  (one 
dependent),  and  $298  a  month  (two  de- 
pendents), over  a  period  of  36  months  or 
longer.  The  36  month  restriction  on  a  vet- 
eran's use  of  his  benefits  is  the  most  serious 
shortcoming  of  the  Veterans  Educational 
Assistarwe  system.  The  36  month  limita- 
tion makes  the  Veterans  Educational  Assist- 
ance Program  Ineffective  except  for  single 
veterans  attending  low  cost  Institutions. 
This  restriction  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
two  thirds  of  all  Vietnam  era  veterans  to 
effectively  use  their  OI  Bill  benefits  with- 
out substantial  supplementation  even 
though  they  are  rightfully  entitled  to  total 
benefits  that  would  enable  many  to  fulfill 
their  educational  or  training  objectives. 

CoEigress  established  the  GI  BUI  "to  pro- 
vide vocational  readjustment  and  restore  lost 
educational  opportunities  to  those  service 
men  and  women  whose  careers  have  been 
Interrupted  or  impeded  by  active  military 
service".  Married  veterans  often  suffer  the 
severest  Interruption  In  their  famUy  lives, 
sod  the  greatest  impediments  to  then- 
careers,  yet  they  are  denied  effective  read- 
justment assistance  by  the  present  GI  BUI. 
Denying  veterans  access  to  educational  as- 
sistance that  would  enable  them  to  attend 
two  year  technical,  vocational,  or  profes- 
sional Institutions,  and  to  complete  their 
education  at  private  Institutions  or  attend 
Ijrsduate.  medical  or  law  school,  defeats  the 
purpose  of  the  GI  BUI. 

The  Office  of  Education  estimates  that  only 
one  In  five  Jobs  wUl  require  a  coUege  degree 
to  the  next  six  years.  Because  the  present  OI 
BUI  restricts  veterans'  access  to  many  tech- 
nical and  vocational  programs,  it  Is  denying 
large  numbers  of  veterans  the  alternative  of 
gainful  employment  In  secure  and  produc- 
tive careers  where  coUege  degrees  are  un- 
twcessary. 

The  average  educational  level  for  all  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  Is  12.5  years.  Over  I  million 
Vietnam  era  veterans  have  completed  one  or 


more  years  of  college  prior  to  or  during  their 
mUltary  service.  If  they  were  attending  a 
private  Institution,  or  are  married,  the  cur- 
rent OI  BUI  does  Uttle  to  restore  their  lost 
educational  opportunities. 

The  World  War  U  GI  BUI  had  a  provision 
which  enabled  veterans  to  accelerate  their 
benefits  if  their  yearly  "educational  ex- 
penses" exceeded  the  $500  ceUIng.  This  ac- 
celeration provision  assured  that  every  World 
War  n  veteran  had  the  opportunity  and  the 
flexlbUlty  to  attend  the  Institution  and  pur- 
sue the  education  and  training  program  of 
his  choice. 

AKALTStS  OP  VETZXANS  ADMXHISTaATZOH  CLAIMS 
AND  STATISTICS 

The  Veterans  Administration's  statistics 
and  claims  often  convey  tbe  Impression  that 
the  Vietnam  era  veteran  Is  as  weU  off.  or 
better  off,  than  the  World  War  n  veteran. 
Some  of  the  most  frequent  VA  claims  are: 
Claim 
"Nearly  4.5  mUllon  veterans  and  service- 
men have  trained  under  the  current  OI 
BUI  since  It  went  Into  effect  in  June  1»6«" 
and".  .  .  the  participation  rates  for  Vietnam 
veterans  have  now  exceeded  those  of  World 
War  n  and  Korean  veterans". — The  Veterans 
Administration  Profile  of  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
eran. March  1974. 

Reality 
The  "Veterans  Administration  has  used 
participation  rates  only  as  on  Indicator  of 
what  percentage  of  eUglble  veterans  use 
their  entitlement,  and  not  as  a  measure  of 
whether  the  GI  Bill  educational  programs 
were  serving  their  intended  purpose." 

"While  the  Veterans  Administration  does 
now  collect  and  report  data  on  degree  and 
vocational  objectives,  there  Is  Uttle  data 
currently  avaUable  on  completion  rates  In 
such  programs.  Without  this  information  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  the  ultimate  effee- 
Uveness  of  the  GI  Bill  use. 

"We  have  been  of  the  view  that  the  o«- 
sessment  of  the  efl"ectivenes8  or  quality  of 
education  and  training  has  not  l)een  ex- 
plicitly committed  to  the  VA  by  the  Con- 
gress. We  believe  this  is  a  matter  which 
should  bo  considered  further." — The  Vet- 
erans Administration,  September  1973. 

The  Veterans  Administration  participation 
rate  statistics  measures  only  the  number  of 
veterans  who  have  received  some  benefits 
and  not  l )  the  number  of  veterans  who  have 
completed  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams, 2)  the  number  of  veterans  forced  lo 
terminate  programs  and  their  reasons  for 
termination.  3)  the  amount  of  time  the 
veterans  participated  under  the  OI  BUI  and 
4)  whether  the  OI  BIU  Is  fulfilling  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  and  meeting  its  objectives. 
Claim 
"The  average  Vietnam  veteran  attending 
a  4  year  public  or  a  2  year  public  Institution 
has  educational  benefits  sUghtly  higher  than 
his  World  War  II  counterpart  when  adjust- 
ments for  changes  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  are  made.  'In  terms  of  buying  power." 
the  educational  assistance  for  Vietnam  era 
veterans  is  comparable  to  that  avaUable  to 
World  War  n  veterans".  "The  Vietnam  era 
veteran  actually  has  $292  (per  nine  month 
school  year)  more  in  buying  power  than  did 
the  World  War  II  veteran!" — The  Veterans 
Administration,  September  1973. 
Reality 
According  to  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Benefits  of  the  Veterans  Administration,  the 
$500  paid  for  tuition,  books,  and  fees  and 
supplies  imder  the  World  War  n  GI  BUI  U 
currently  equivalent  to  $2,517  in  today's 
buying  power.  The  current  dollar  value  of 
the  World  War  II  subslstonce  allowance  for 


a  nine  month  school  year  Is  $1^8  for  no 
d^iendents,  $1,300  for  one  dependent,  and 
$2,061  for  two  or  more  dependents.  By  adding 
the  current  buying  power  of  the  World  War 
n  tuition  payment  and  subslstance  allow- 
ance for  a  school  year  and  comparing  the 
total  to  the  total  a  Vietnam  Veteran  receives 
from  today's  GI  Bm  for  a  school  year  ($1,980 
for  a  veteran  with  no  dependents.  $2,349 
for  a  veteran  with  one  dependent,  and  $2,682 
for  a  veteran  with  two  dependents),  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Vietnam  era  veteran  ac- 
tually has  Sl,896  (per  nine  month  school 
year)  less  in  buying  power  than  did  the 
World  War  II  veteranl 

APPENDIX  A 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY  'XIVING  EXPENSES"    fOR    VtHNAM 

ERA  VETERANS  ATTEHOrNG  SCHOOL » 


R«rt 

Food _._ 

Clothtng.  clMHtnt  atid  Uun- 

^dlY ^ 

TransportJrton 

Medical.  ..  .      . 

Child  cart  _ 

MiscrilaneoM „, 

Total     monthly    a- 

Total  propose!)  monthly  GI 

bill  sutnjslenct  payrneni, 

H.R.  1Z628  (ircluUH  13.^ 

percent  increasB) 250  297 

Suppletnenlal  income  needed 

to  meet  monthly  luingei- 

^pens" 4  13& 

Percent  difference  twtwe^n 

subsistence  itlowance  and 

veterans  aversKt  living  ei- 

P^nMS— LB  46 


siiteit 

veteran 

Winint 
veteran 

ManiKl 

tntk 

cMldten 

tsr 

I1S5 
121 

33 

n 

a 

1173 

ISO 

42 
45 
30 
23 
41 

45 
S 

339 

195 


>  Sourtt:  EtJucatioMi  testing  service  report  (exctudlns  edwca- 
tlonal  eipenwj  and  adjusltd  to  Januiry  1974  consumer  price 

APPENDIX  B 
G(  BILL  PARTICIPATION  BY  DEPENDENCY  STATUS 

Numtwr  Percent 

A.  Dependency  status  of  Vietnam 
era  veterans: 

Total  Vietoafn  era  veteran: 7.000,000  lOQ  0 

Total    Vietnam    era    veterani 

without  dependents 2,300.000  35.O 

Total    Vietnam    era    vetannt 

with  dependents^ 4,700,000  67  0 

B.  Dependency  status  of  Vtotnam 
era  veterans  currently  uslrw 
Glt!ill  benefits: 

Total    Vlelnam    en    valeraru 

currently  using  GI  bill 1,500.000  100  0 

Total    Vietnam    era    veterans 

MrJIhout    dependents    usini 

-  GI  bill 870,000  58.2 

Total    Vtetnam    era    teterani 

With  dependents  using  GI 

ML 630.000  41.1 

_    -  ,    .,  Percentage    Ratio 

C.  Comparison  of  Vietnam  en 
veterans  currently  using  GI 
bill  ber»efits  lo  all  Vietnam  era 
veterans  by  dependency 
status: 

All  Vietnam  era  veteranj  cur-  21.4    1  in  5. 

rently  uilng  GI  bill  to  all 

Vietnam  era  veterans. 
All  Vietnam  era  veterans  with-  37,8    I  m  2A 

oot  dependents  using  GI  bill 

to  all  Vietnam  era  veterans 

wiltiout  dependents. 
All  Vietnam  era  veterans  with  114    Un  IS. 

dependents  using  GI  bill  lo 

all    Vietnam    era    vefertns 

with  dependents 

Note:  Dependent  denotes  eligible  veteran  with  cMId,  unnt. 
or  wife  lo  support. 

CondBSion:  Velerans  without  dependents  ar«  currently  uiiitf 
GI  bill  benefits  at  a  rale  of  288  percent  greater  (3  lo  I)  Uua 
velerans  wiih  dependents. 
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51U 
40S(315) 
470<4») 
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5630(520) 

l.OWiSOC) 

1.02b 

630(570) 

»7C(4S0) 

612(603) 

l.biu 

arc 

867 


TAKE  A.— RESIDENT  AND  NONRESIDENT  UNDERGRADUATE 
nimON  RATES  AT  STATE  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES, 
H73-74  ACADEHIIC  TEAR.  (WHERE  DIFFERENT.  1S72-73 
TUrriON  RATES  IN  PARENTHESIS) 

Undefgraduats  tuition  and/of 
required  tets 

Resident      Nonresident 


ALABAMA 

AU.AtHU 

AukurnU 

U.  of  Alabama ^ 

Alabania  SUte  U 

Flsisrct  5t3:e  U 

Livin^stcn  University 

u  ot  Ala-— HuntsvUle 

U.  01  Monievalki 

t.ctsoum  Alabama. 

ALASKA 
U.  :l«lasli    

ARIZONA 

A4U  Stale  u 

U.  0'  A;tr)na 

Hprttiern  Arizona  U 

AKr.^'SAS 

U-  04  Arli^nsaS,  FaT»tl«vrlle 

u.  31  AiA_..sas.  Pine  Blufi 

ArVjni^:  '.iite.iioi;  College... 

Ark£nL3sSt;te  U  

Hoone'scn  Stali  College 

SoutneinS.ate  College 

State  tz'^flt  :l  Arkansas 

CALIFORNIA 

U.cl  Cw..lorfu^,S«stcoi 

CaL  ";ri;>Bie  AtaiJemv 

Cal.SI.PtWKhoieU.: 

INMiona 

San  Lbis Obispo.. 

Ci;.l  t.  jS'.CireEe! 

eakerstieli! 

Dominniez  Hills 

Sar.  Defnadino 

Sonoma.   - 

Cal.?*.  Univeisities; 


CI-;: 

FresiKi.  

rulleiior, 

Humtoldl 

LongBeeoh 

Los  Angles 

liCftniidge. 

Ilacramento 

SinOieco 

San  Francisco 

COLORADO 

Celor3-!o  Stale  U     

U.  01  Cdorado,  Boulder 

Adatis  Sl2K  Colle&e 

For  lews  Cr!le;e 

Melifipotitan  S*.  Cmiete 

Souihein  Ce!o.  Cl  Cdl 

U.  o:  Northern  Colo  

WwtrrnStCo^  o<  Colo 

CONNECTICUT 

U.  tl  Conr.ectitut     

Central  Conr.  St.  Coll. 

SOHtnern  Conn.  SL  Co4l 

*c!ietnCon'i  it  Cob 

DELAWARE 

Delaware  5LC 

U.  04  Delaware 

DISTRICT  CF  COLUMBIA 

OlsUict  at  Columbia  Teachers 

Con 

Federal  City  Colleee 

FLORIDA 

Fla.A«WU 

Flocida  Slate  U 

U.  of  Florida „ 

FlorKla  Atlantic  U 

FWida  Technological  U 

0.  ot  North  FhKida 

U.  01  Soutti  Flofida 

U.  01  West  Florida 

GEORtllA 

Fort  vafley  St  C 

Georgia  InsL  o»  Tee* 

U.  el  Ceorgia 

Albany  state  College 


472(402)    I,n7?(l,n(i2) 


323  1.210 

411  L30I 

330(304)  S95l«.S) 


400  930 

400  l.CCC 

410  94C 

400  /04i 

400  800 

410  •  t?0 

4111  020 


64!  :.  :;t 

l,38l!(l.cai)  !.  6!C'.l.  380) 

163  1, 156 

16S  1. 300(1.  IOC) 

33  I.  i;l 

146(143)  1,2S6<1,2»3) 

157  1. 27C 

140  1.345(1,250.1 

ISSriW)  1.275(1.270) 

iS  l!  h<! 

163  1, 399(1. 273) 

164  1.3<9(1.274) 

165  1.236(1.11-) 
!«  1. 1'S 

160  1.110 

161  Tig 

164  1.  no 


778(570)  2,065(1  ?5,| 

593(5/6;  1. 559(1. 1  J.) 

471(456)  1.446(1.4-!!' 

433(415)  1, 337(1  283> 

330(333)  l.rjSCd.o^, 

414(450)  1.489(1.36:1) 

427(4(2)  1.303(12(1(1) 

358(349)  1.003(131!) 


715(655)     l,7fi(I.S551 
570  1.410 

524  1,424 


355(345)  930(920) 

585(475)     1.560(1,350) 


70 
132 


S70 

1,620 

570 

1,£20 

570 

1.62Q 

5)0 

1.620 

570 

1.620 

570 

I.UO 

570 

1,620 

570 

1,620 

387(382) 

927(922) 

531 

1.419 

539(519) 

1,259(1.235) 

Undergraduate  tuition  and;ot 
.'eouired  fees 


Resident      Nonresident 


Armsttong  State  College $405(390)         J9t5(930) 

August3  College 400(390)           940(930) 

Cfllun^fius  College 396                   936 

Georgia  College 423                   963 

Georgia  Southern  Coll 367(361)            787(781) 

Valdosta  State  College 429(387)          969(792) 

West  Georgia  College 417                   957 

HAWAII 

U.  01  Hawaii 223(233) 

IDAHO 

U.olldaho 380(356) 

boisa  stale  College 356 

Idaho  Stale  U 276(373) 

Leu-iT-Clark  SL  College 240 

ILLINOIS 

Seomern  Illinois  U 579 

U.  ol  ill..  Chicago  Circle 636 

U.  ol   lllincis,  Urbana-Chain* 

paign... 686 

Eastern  Illinois  U 599(691) 

Gov:'iicrs  Stale  U... 585 

inmoi!  S'.-lt  IJ 611(585) 

Noitneasiern  Illinois  U 476(520) 

fiflflnefn  Illinois  U 603(574) 

Sanga.-non  Stlte  U 472(447) 

Southern  Illinois  U.  at  Edwards- 

in'Je 589(534) 

Western  Illinois  U 561(558) 

i:«DIA»A 

IndijosU 682(650)    1,560(1,490) 

nirdueU 700               1,600 

BallSialeU 630               1,260 

Indiana  State  U 660(600)    1,260(1,110) 


733(743) 


1, 280(1, 156) 

1,296 

1. 126(1. 123J 


1,676 
1,445(1,437) 
1.650 
1.272(1.246) 
1,322(1,366) 
647(617) 
1,133(1.110) 

1.447(1.442) 
1,407(1.404) 


IOWA 

lowaStateU 

U.ollona 

U.  ol  northern  Iowa.. 


KANSAS 

Kansas  Stole  U 

U.  ol  Kansas 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  SL  CoM , 

Kan.  SL  Coll,  ol  Pittsburg 

Kansas  SL  Teachers  Coll 

V.  chili  State!;.... 

KENTUCKY 

Kentucky  Slate  U , 

U.  of  KenlucVy , 

Eastern  Kentucliy  U , 

Korehea  1  Slate  U 

Murray  State  11 .., 

Korth'n  Kentucky  SL  Coll 

We^fei^  Kentucky  u 

LOUISIANA 

La  SI  U 

Soott:ern  U... 

Gramsling  College 

Loui.i.ina  Tech  U 

Vc'leese  State  'J 

Nich alls  State  U 

Noitheist  Louisiana  u 

flarthwestern  State  U 

Souineaslern  Louisiana  U 

MAINE 

Maine  Maritime  Academy 

U.  ot  Maine: 

Augusta 

Farmmgton ... 

Fort  Kent 

lltiehias , 

Presque  Isle 

MARYLAND 

U.  ol  Maryland,  Co«ege  Park.. 

U.  of  Md,.  Eastern  Shore 

Bowie  State  College. 

Coppin  State  College 

Frostburg  Stale  College 

Morgan  State  College 

St.  Mary's  Coll  ol  Md 

Salisbury  State  College 

Towson  State  College 

U,  ol  Md..  ealtimore  Cty 

MASSACHUSETTS 

U.of  Mau 

Boston  St.  College ...„ 


1,332(1,230) 
1, 350(1. 250) 
1,100(1,000) 


526(746)  1,316(1.066) 

544(486)  1,334(1,076) 

475(407)  970(802) 

390  885(785) 

394(386)  889(781) 

536(459)  1,327(1,060) 


455(595)  985(911) 
480(405)    1,210(1,120) 

420(360)  950(875) 

420(380)  950(896) 

425(365)  955(881) 

420(360)  950(876) 

420(360)  950(6;C) 


284 
332 


914 

782 


334(318)  964(948) 

290(285)  530(525) 

302  932 

292(270)  922(iO0) 

302(294)  932(,24) 

165  480 


600  1, 350(1, 200) 

400  1,400 

400  1, 400 

430  1.430 

400  1,300 

400  1,490 


698(639) 
345(320) 
570(450) 
520(335) 
636(420) 
651(460) 
470(460) 

721 
546(436) 
560(500) 


1.696(1.439) 

695(620) 
1.020(655) 

970(685) 
1.086(770) 
1.051(835) 

720(710) 
1,179(954) 

996(886) 
1.560(1,300; 


Undeigiaduale  tuition  iiid.-or 
required  lees 


Resident      Nonresident 
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520(469)    1.320(1,069) 
3GS{31 9)  669 


Fitchbujg  St  Colleae J300(250 

FfsminEliam  St.  Collcn 300(250' 

Massachusetts  Coll.  of  Art 405(353) 

North  Adams  St.  CoHei*^ 357(302] 

Salem  St.  Collegs 400(350^ 

Souttieastern  Mass.  U „„  420(370 

Wcstfield  St.  Colleee 300(2501 

Worcester  St.  Coltese 395(345) 

MICHIGAN 

Mich.  St.  U 720(675) 

U.  of  Michigan; 

Fiesh  man-Soph ,  800(696) 

Junior-Senior 904(696) 

Wayne  St.  U 704(668) 

Cential  Michigan  U 550(510) 

Eastern  Michigan  U 565 

Grana  Valley  St  College 517(480) 

Northern  Michigan  U 495 

Oakland  U 602(557) 

Sagmaw  Valley  Coiregs 510(450) 

Western  Michigan  U 540 

MINNESOTA 

U- of  Minn 592(550)     1.522(1.456' 

Bemidji  St  College 453(416)       827    (78B1 

Mankato  SL  College 333(307)       —    ^" 

Moorhead  St  College 333(307) 

St  Cloud  St.  College 330(308) 

Southwest  Minn.  St.  Coll 453(416) 

Winona  St  College 477(438) 

MISSISSIPPI 

Alcorn  A4M  C 400 

Mississippi  State  U 506 

U.of  Miss 516 

Alcorn  A  &  M  College 400 

Delta  St  College 434(428)    1,034(L028) 

Miss.  St  Coll.  for  Women 474(465)    1, 074(1  OK) 

Miss.  Valley  St,  College 400                 1  DM 

U,  of  Southern  Mississippi 320                    920 

MlSSOUftl 

Uncoil  U 370(350) 

U.of  Missouri 540 

Central  Missouri  St  U 315(300) 

Harris  Teachers  College 205 

Missouri  Souttiem  St  Coll .  300 

Missouri  Western  St  Coll 340 

Northeast  Missoiiri  St  U 280 

Northwest  MissouriSt  U 310(300) 

Southwest  Missouri  St  U 300 

MONTANA 

MontState  U 476(471)    1.376(1.318) 

U.ol  Montana.. 487<471)     1,3870.318) 

Eastern  Montana  Colt 450(445)     1.350(1  292) 

Montana  Coll.  ol  Mineral  Sci- 

ence  and  Technology 378(375)    1,278(1.223) 

Northern  Montana  Colt 430(413)     I.330<I  260) 

Western  Montana  Coll 434(432)    l,334<l.280) 

NEBRASKA 

U.  ot  Nebraska. 484                 1,210 

Kearney  State  Coll 505(403)          865(711) 

U.  ot  Neb.  at  Omaha 600(492)    1, 508(1.218) 

Wayne  State  College 555(443)           915(751) 

NEVADA 

U.ol  Nevada 519 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

U.  ot  New  HampsNrt 983(1.033) 

Keene  State  College 617 

Ptymouth  St  Col),  of  the  U.  of 

New  Hampjhire 714 

NEW  JERSEY 

Rutgers  U    725 

College  ot  Medicine  and  Den- 
listry  of  New  Jersey: 

New  Jersey  Dental  Sch 1, 188 

New  Jersey  Med.  Sch 1.135(1.125) 

Rutgers  Medical  Sch 1. 200(1. 250) 

Graduate    Sch.    ol    Bio* 

medical  Sci 6S 

GlasslwroSt  College 535 

Jersey  City  St  CoH 636 

MontclaifSt  Colt. 679 

Newark  Coll  ot  Engineer 632 

Ramapo  Coll.  of  NX 674 

Stockton  St  College 6G6 

Trenton  State  College 640 

NEW  MEXICO 

New  Mexico  Slate  U 4S6 

U.  irf  New  Meiico „  4SS 

Wcstefn  New  Meiico  U 383 


iSOO 
600 

705(703) 
652 

800(7001 

700(660) 
600 

695(645) 


1.620(1.530) 

2,600(2,260) 
2.800(2.260) 
1.893(1,857) 
1.240(1.110) 

1.353 
1.305(1.224) 

1.26C 
1.562(1.502) 
1.290(1.200) 

l.US 


580  (555) 

508  (555) 

578  (555) 

824  (787) 

873  (834) 


1.000 
1.106 
1.116 
1.000 


640(620) 

1.5*0 

915(900; 

710 
7!0 
)60 
G<0(tOO) 
900 


1,719 


2.233 
1.4S0 


1.547 


1,310 


1,831 

1.77S 

1990(1900) 

aoi 

1,010 
1.171 
1.339 
1^216 
1.209 
1,201 


1,2K 
1.2! 


APPENDIX  C— Continued 


rUBLE  « RESIDENT  AND  NONRESIDENT  UNDER- 
GRADUATE TUITION  RATES  AT  STATE  COUEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES.  1973-74  ACADEMIC  YEAR,  WHERE  DIF- 
FERENT.   1972-73  TUITION    RATES    IN    PARENTHESIS) 


Undergraduate  tuition  and/ot 
required  lees 


Resident      Nonresident 


NEW  YORK 

City  tJ.  ol  New  York. 

Cornell  u,  (statutofy) 

State  U,  ot  New  York: 

Ffcsn-Sopri 

Junior-Seniof 

Queens  College  ot  City  U.  of 
New  York 

Stale  u.  ol  New  York: 

rn-pire  State  College 

Manlime  College , 

St.  tl-  ol  N.V.  Colleges: 

Siockport 

Buffalo 

fredonia.. 

Geneseo 

rtew  Paltj 

Old  AestOtiry 

Oneonta 

Oswego 

Plattshtirgh 

Potsdam 


S70  S620 

1.350(1.200)  1,950(1.800) 

750(740)  1,175(1.165) 

900(890)  1.400(1.390) 

138  1.338(1.038) 

900(786)  1,468(1.234) 

80016001  1. 300  9001 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

N.C.  A8TU 

N.C  State  U. 

u.of  North  Carotins 

Appalachian  St  U 

East  Caroline  U 

North  Carolina  Central  U 

Pamtiroke  St.  U 

U.of  N.C,  31  Wilmington 

Western  Caiolina  U 

Winston.Salem  St.  U 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

N.  Dik.  St.  U 

U.OIN,  Dak 

Dickinson  S.  College 

MayvilleSt.  College 

MinotSt.  College 

Valley  Crly  St.  College 


OHIO 

Kent  St.  U 

Miami  U 

Ohio  State  U 

Bowling  Green  SL  U„ 

Central  St.  U 

U.  of  Akron 

U.  ol  Toledo 

Wright  SI  U 

Youngstown  St  U 


8901740' 

887t737i 

800  6501 

8006501 

S75I725I 

80016501 

800  6501 

8001650 

8001650 

895  8851 

1745(735)1 

650 

800 


542(525) 
474(427) 
439(422) 
485(467) 
438(423) 
443(421) 
389(390) 
368(396) 
169(166) 
490(472) 


415(406) 

305 


405(396) 


1.075 
1.075 
1,075 


1.300 

1.300 

1.300 

1.395  1.385 

11.170(1.160) 

1.075 

l.MO 


1.3871. 
1,300  1, 
1,300  1, 
1.375  1,150 
1,300  1.075 


2,075(2,0/4) 
2,  034(2, 002) 

1.997 
2.070(2.067) 

2.004 
2.043(2.021) 

1,730 

1, 923(1,  936) 

691(699) 

1, 875(1,  872) 


1,164 

1,184 

952(943) 

852 

937 

942(933) 


S04  2.004 

710  1,980 

750  1, 800 

780      1.179(1,143) 
663(648)    1,188(1,173) 
705  1,605 

780  1.935 

1.680(1,650) 
1,200(1,050) 


780(750) 
630(570) 


OKLAHOMA 


Langston  U 

Oklahoma  SUte  U 

U.  ofOkIa 

Central  St.  U... 

East  Central  St.  College 

Northeastern  St.  College 

Northwestern  St  College 

Oklahoma  College  of  Liberal 

Arts 

Southeastern  St.  College 

Southwesiefn  St  College 

OREGON 

Oreg.St.U 

U.of  Oregon 

Eastern  Oregon  St  College 

Southern  Oregon  t^llego 


337 
456 


348 
352(345) 
332(327) 


832 

1,236 

1,200 

835 

843 

847(840) 

827(822) 


335 
355 
3:3 


566(534) 
549(519) 
549(513) 


1,633(1,484) 
1.  748(1.  593) 
1.  392(1.  239) 
1,392(1.233) 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania  St  U 

Temple  U 

U.of  Pgh 

Bloomsburg  St  Coll 

CaltfoiniaSute  College 

Cheyney  State  CoHege 

Clarion  State  CoNege 

EastStioudsbutvStCoU 

Edinboro  State  Cotlege 

Indiana  u,  ol  Pennsylvania 

Kutitown  state  College 

LlmalnU 

Lockhaven  State  Collage 

Mansfield  State  College 

Millersville  State  College 

Slippery  Rock  State  CoU 


oxx — 1711— Put  ao 


Resident      Nonresident 


Undergraduate  tuition  and,ite 
required  lees 


Resident 


RHODE  ISLAND 

U.  of  Rtode  fsland 

Bhode  Island  College 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Clemsor  U. 

s.c.  State  c 

U.  ol  Sooth  Carclina 

Francis  tytaiion  College.— 

Wtnthiop  College 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

5.  Dak.  SI.  U 
U,  ctS.  D^k. 

Black  Hills  State  College 

Dakota  Stale  College 

Noithein  State  College 

U.  ot  South  Dakota  at  Spring- 
lieM 

TENNESSEE 

Tennessee  State  U 

Austin  Peay  State  U 

East  Tennessee  State  U 

Memphis  state  U 

Middle  Tennessee  State  U 

U.  of  Tennessee: 

Chattanooga 

Martin 


413 
5e0(470) 


1,280 

910 

1.22C(1  130) 


U.  of  Wisconsin; 

taoClaire t604(S28)  51.646(1,673) 

^S!°'f 611(535)  1.853(1.680) 

S'ltkn*. 602(526)  1.844(1.671) 

">It«ylle 620(544)  1.862(1  6«9) 

l!i.erFalte, 627(537)  l,869}l.6«oS 

Stevens  Point 519(518)  1.717(1,663) 

Slnut 804iS2«)  1,84«>1,673) 

SWWO' 610<534)  I.852>1,67»> 

WMtowl" 607(531)  1,849(1,675) 

WYOMING 

U.olWyoming 411  1.377 


Sources :  National  Association  of  state  Univecsities  and  Land- 
grant  Colleges  and  American  Association  ot  State  Colleges  and 

Universities. 


596(510)  1. 337(1,  132) 

554(500)  1. 259(1. 076) 

525(455)  1.058(874) 

550(488)  1.017(936) 

397(345)  390(765) 

492(436)  1.024(856)  TABLE  8.— VIETKAH-ERA  VCTERAK  (SI  8ia  EJtROLUHEBT 
IN  JUNIOR  AND  4. YEAR  COaEGES  BY  STATES  BASED  ON 
PARTICIPATION  RATES 


351  1.161(1.071) 

318  1.128(1.038) 

378  1,188(1,113) 

348  1.068(948) 

358  1. 168(1. 071) 

416(396)  1.226(1.116) 

414(390)  1.224(1,110) 


April  1973 

Vietnam  Era 

veteran 

popvlalion 


Percent 

ever  in 

college  under 

GlbiU 


TEXAS 

Prairie  View  A4M  U 198  1422 

Ie«asA4MU 288(279)  1.368(1.359) 

Texas  Southern  U 346(284)  1,422(1,364) 

TeaasTech,  U 292(290)  1,444(1.442) 

U.olHouston 266(256)  1.346(1.336) 

U.  ol  Texas.  Austin 378(267)  1,458(1,347) 

AngeloStU 300(280)  1,380(1.360) 

EastTeiasStU 322(250)  1,402(1,330) 

Midwestern  U 120  1,200 

North  Teaas  St  U 170(152)  710(692) 

Sam  Houston  St  U 276  1, 356 

Southwest  Texas  St.  U 270(218)  1, 350(1. 298) 

Stephen  f.  Austin  St  U._ 280  1  360 

Texas  A»l  U.  Kingsville 270(190)  1,350(1.270) 

WestTexasStU 280  1.360 

UTAH 

U.ofUtah 480  1.155 

UUh  St  U 4:3(438)  963(948) 

Weber  State  College 405  810 

VERMONT 

U.olVerroonI l,0n(I,OK)  2,688(2.536) 

Castleton  St  College 720  1.850 

Johnson  St.  College 720  1.850 

Lyndon  St  College 720  1,850 

VIRGINIA 

U-OlVirginia 622(597)  1,447(1,372) 

Virginia  Poly  Inst  &Stat«U.-.  627  1,227 

Virginia  State  C 690  1,150(950) 

George  Mason  College 690(640)  1.410(1,360) 

Longwood  College 585(500)  935(850) 

Madison  College 652(647)  1,077(1,072) 

Mary  Washington  Coll 792(762)  1,547(1.517) 

Old  Dominion  U 470  870 

Radford  College 480(462)  879(661) 

Virgima  Commonwealth  U 590(540)  1,190(1.080) 

WASHINGTON 

U  of  Wasntngton 564  1,581 

Washington  St  U._ 564  1.581 

Central  Washington  St,  Coll 495  1.359 

E.  Washington  St  Coll 495  1.359 

Evergreen  St  Coll 495  1.359 

W  Washington  St  Coll 4S5  1,359 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

W.  Virgima  U... 310  1.140 

Bluefield  Suie  College 242(240)  992(990) 

Concord  College.. 240  990 

Fairmont  State  College 242(232)  992(982) 

Marshall  U 282  1,082 

SliepheiO  College 280  1.030 

West  Liberty  State  College 270(250)  1,020(1.000) 

W.Va.  Institute  01  Tedi 277(260)  1.027(1.010) 

West  Virginia  State  CoH 250  l.OOO 

WISCONSIN 


1.  Califomia , 

2.  Nottli  DaliMa 

3.  Arizona , 

«.  Ntw  M«lico , 

5.  Or«iM 

6.  Idabo , 

7.  Utah 

8.  WasMngWi 

9.  Wyoming 

10.Soiit)iDakotl 

11.  Hnnil 

12.  CotoiMo , 

13.  OUiliona 

14.  Kanas 

15.  FktMi 

16.  MoBtaia 

17.  Ttiai 

U.lf  ■     • 
19.1 
20.1 
21.1 

22.  NorHtCsroliM 

23.  Missouri... 

24.  Illinois 

25.  NewVorti 

26.  Minnesota 

27.  Mississippi 

28.  Maryland 

29.  Louisiana 

30.  Tennessas 

31.  Rliotia  Island 

32.  Arkansas 

33.  Massadiusetb 

34.  Connecticut. 

35.  Iowa 

36.  Virginia , 

37.  Oalawai* 

38.  WastViiHiia 

39.  Saudi  Camlina 

40.  NwaiU 

41.  Maiaa 

42.  Georgia 

43.  Near  Jersey 

44.  Naw  Hanpsliira 

45.  Ohio 

46.  PennsytvaaiB 

47.  Kentucliy 

48.  Alaska 

49.  Indiana 

50.  Vermont 


756.000 
15.000 
64,000 
32,000 
81,000 
22,000 
40,im 
142,000 
11,000 
15,000 
29,000 
85,000 
91,000 
69.000 
224.000 
24.000 
355,000 
44,000 
266.000 
130.000 
93.000 
142,000 
147,000 
321.000 
478. 000 
133.000 
46.000 
139. 000 
97.000 
119.000 
34.000 
53.000 
188,000 
95.000 
83,000 
158,000 
20,000 
46,000 
80,000 
20,000 
30,000 
152,000 
208,000 
28.000 
336.000 
357.000 
17.000 
12.000 
167.000 
14.000 


37.0 
36.6 
34.2 
31.0 
30.0 
29.3 
29.0 
28-9 
28.9 
28.7 
28.5 
27.7 
26.3 
26.2 
26.1 
26.1 
25.7 
25.2 
23.0 
22.1 
21.9 
21.9 
21.6 
21.6 
21.3 
21.2 
21.1 
2L1 
20.9 
20.4 
20.1 
19.9 
19.8 
19.4 
19.2 
19.4 
11.9 
18.5 
18.4 
17.6 
17.  S 
17.3 
17.0 
16.9 
16.8 
16.4 
16.4 
18.0 
14.3 
14.2 


Sourta;  Oarivad  (rom  Vaterans'  Administratiaa.  DVB.  IB 
24-73-3.  Appandii  taUa  13 


U.  of  Wisconsin— Madison: 

Freshman-Soph 

Junrof. Senior 


573(558)  1.906 

628(558)    2,006(I.9C«) 


KIDNEY  DISEASE  QUESTIONNAIRE— 

n 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  debate  on  national  health 
Insurance,  it  Is  vital  that  we  take  a  look 
at  the  experten(»  of  other  health  pro- 
grtuns  Involving  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  learn  from  their  mistakes  and 
failures. 
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TTie  Udney  disease  program  under 
medicare  Is  the  only  national  health  pro- 
gram which  recognizes  health  care  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imantoous  con- 
sent that  the  second  portion  of  letters 
received  In  response  to  a  questionnaire 
which  I  sent  to  hospital  associations 
throughout  the  country  earlier  this  year 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Saint  Pumcis  Hospttal. 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  April  10, 1S74 
Hon.  Senator  Vance  Haktke 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkae  Senatos  Hatoci-  Tour  letter  of 
March  15,  1974,  regarding  PubUc  Law  92-803 
section  for  Chronic  Renal  Dlsea.w,  was  p«. 
7^1  J°  ?','^°'^'=  Hospital,  one  of  nine 
Io«ii  Hoepltal.5  providing  Renal  Dialysis 

The  dlaculues  encountered  at  the  Incep- 
xion    of   the   program   were   comparable    to 

»S^?^  to  date  namely,  the  law  becomes 
»?.  vl''""  '"*  P°"'='"  ^x"  procedures 
are  TOrlced  out  and  communicated.  In  this 
«M  there  was  lacH  of  Information  about 
Ollilng  procedures.  As  a  consequence,  builng 
Z^^,"?"^"^-  ^  ""I't'o-^.  long  delay,  to 
^rrnent  ,up  to  three  months  without  a^ 
reimbursement)  resulted  m  a  baciloe  of 
over  828,00000.  We  received  our  flm  la? 
ment  cf  »9,SS00O  on  October  28  ira  four 
month;  after  the  program  started 

■ne  backlog  that  atui  exists  Is  one  pn- 
«nn,  '^  "'iLtf  'x^"  Of  Information  In  the  b-- 
ginning.  Errors  on  orlgmal  bllUngs  have  not 
been  corrected,  e.g.,  si3,292.2o  co^uon  S 

n-^e  l';r't"h7re^'a.5™.*""^"  ""'"''  ^ 

bu5^  fh^f  aS,"""  ""'''  ""^"^  '" 

=1,.',^'   Payment  for  routine  services  of  nhv- 

^Zi'""^",'^  "^'  ''^"y  to  physl?^ 

Sincerely, 

Swrra  Ern-a. 
Assistant  AdmtrHatrator. 
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TKHITT  RrciONAI.  HosPITAt, 

Hon.  Vanck  ^S^"*""'  '""""■  ^'^'  '■  "^^ 
V.S  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C. 

DtAK  Sekato«  Hattke:  The  Iowa  Hoisnltoi 
^latlon  aslt«l  that  I  respond  Tf^ 
letter  of  March  IS,  1974,  Inquiring  about  the 
impact  or  Public  Law  92-803-hemoSyal«lI 
previsions.  I  wui  attempt  to  answe^M  mS,v 
of  your  questions  as  possible  ^ 

Our  problems  with  the  program  center 
around  two  mam  areas:  11)  the^u"me- 
™.^"^"'"'™*  '°  ="°8  for  and  rccelvta g 
relmbur^ment  on  hemodialysis  patients,  and 

~,.Kn  kU'.'""'  """^  P"  treatment  limn 
estabUahed  for  relmbur?cment 

,J^L  '°"<"r'°e  information  Is  submitted 
to  address  the  arst  of  these  problems  and 
explain  the  speclHc  Impact  of  the  program 
^.^  ""Wo""-  We  have  e,perlenced  l" 
created  clerical  work  In  preparing  hemo- 
dialysis  Claims  as  compared  to  othe?  rourtae 
medicare  claims  because  of  the  following- 

1.  Laboratory  charges  must  be  separated 
Into  routine  and  non-routine  categories  Re- 
search and  documenutlon  In  this  area  re- 
quires a  considerable  amount  of  time 

2.  Form  2742  (Personal  History)  must  ac- 
company the  arst  Claim  form  submitted  and 

i^^  rt  ,?.!!?  »«°"P»''y  f^ich  483  Claim 
form  submitted  (monthly! .  These  are  ume 
consummg. 


3.  Since  medicare  has  now  indicated  that 
they  will  pay  bo%  of  the  covered  charges  It 
requires  additional  claims  processlnj  for 
non  Blue  Cross  colnsured  patients.  In  one 
Instance  settlement  of  complete  coverage 
required  preparation  of  three  different  tvnes 
of  claims.  ^ 

i.  Limited  non  Blue  Cross  coinsurance  cov- 
erage carried  by  some  patients  wiu  require 
collection  of  a  portion  of  the  balance  over 
medicare  from  the  patient.  Since  a  portion 
of  the  patient  balance  •■III  not  be  collectible 
from  the  patient.  It  wm  requu-c  special 
handling  and  billing  techniques  that  must 
be  done  manuaUy. 

6.  Changes  in  the  Interpretation  of  the 
reimbursement  schedule  have  required  modi- 
fication of  our  procedures  of  consolidating 
information  for  the  preparation  of  claim 
forms.  We  were  originally  told  that  the  full 
settlement  would  be  made  by  medicare  and 
the  collection  of  coinsurance  would  be  tm- 
nece&sary.  This  has  now  been  converted  to 
the  present  reimbursement  formula. 

These  factors  have  required  the  scheduling 
of  additional  hours  and  even  overtime  hours 
that  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  hemo- 
dialysis claims  procedures.  This  has  led  to 
what  amounts  to  at  times  the  Involvement  of 
one  full-time  claims  clerk  In  dealing  with 
renal  dialysis  claims  exclusively. 

The  second  major  problem  area  Is  the 
SI60.00  per  treatment  (which  Includes  the 
physlclan-s  fee)  restriction  placed  on  hemo- 
dialysis patients.  The  majority  of  hemo- 
dialysis units  to  the  State  of  Iowa  were 
established  as  sateUlto  units  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  Iowa  city.  The  totent  of  estab- 
lishing sateiute  units  was  to  make  dialysis 
more  readily  avsUable  to  the  general  poou- 
latlon  rather  than  requiring  patients  to  drive 
to  Iowa  city  for  treatment.  It  was  felt  that 
If  the  patient  could  remain  at  home  he  she 
would  be  able  to  retato  their  Job  and  there- 
fore, would  less  likely  become  a  burden  to 
society  It  was  recognized  at  the  outset  that 
this  would  mean  that  the  sateUlte  units 
would  have  comparatively  low  volume  and 
higher  unit  costs  then  would  exist  at  the 
University  Hospital  center  In  Iowa  City. 

The  JI60.00  limitation  on  reimbursement 
places  these  low  volume  units  In  a  situation 
where,  to  most  cases,  they  are  receiving  a 
lower  reimbursement  than  their  unit  costs  of 
providing  the  service.  For  example.  In  at  least 
three  of  the  satellite  units  to  the  State  of 
Iowa  including  Trtalty  Regional  Hospital 
I,f„!ll"°^*  '^°"  P"  "°"  ^  greater  than 
S150.00  not  tocludlng  the  physicians  fee  The 
obvious  conclusion  to  thu  Is  that  a  unit 
forced  to  operate  this  service  on  a  loss  basis 
may  not  elect  to  offer  this  service  In  the 
future.  It  has  been  discussed  among  the  sat- 
ellite units  to  the  state  of  Iowa  and  to  the 
extent  they  are  forced  into  this  position 
many  would  to  fact  elect  not  to  offer  hemo- 
dialysis as  a  service  within  their  hospital 
It  would  not  be  economically  feasible  on  a 
loaa  basis  In  Ueu  of  the  myriad  of  financial 
demands  on  the  hospital  and  the  constraints 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Plan  and  3rd 
Party  Reimbursement  (I.e.  the  itoiltatlon  of 
reimbursement  to  the  hospital  based  upon 
cost  or  charges  whichever  Is  lower). 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  toslst  that  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  suggest  changes  to 
regulations  which  govern  the  program  to  the 
followtog  areas; 

(1)  Repeal  the  SISO.OO  llmiutlon  and  re- 
imburse for  dialysis  as  with  other  acute  serv- 
ices. (Section  1122  of  PL.  92-803  will  dis- 
courage overdevelopment  of  dialysis  units.) 
12)  Revise  the  claUns  ailng  methodolgy 
with  a  view  toward  sUnpllflcatlon. 

(3)  Allow  the  physician  to  bUl  separately 
for  care  rendered  to  dialysis  patients  Instead 
of  requiring  that  he  contract  with  the  hospi- 
tal which  Is  unfair  to  both  parties 


August  7,  197i 


On  behalf  of  our  dialysis  patients  hou. 
present  and  future  I  would  be  gratefulfc^ 
any  positive  Influence  you  can  bring  to  b>» 
to  this  area  " 

My  sincere  thanks  for  your  toterest  and 
consideration  to  this  matter. 
Respectfully, 

Oabt  L.  Edwaius, 
Acting  AdminittratoT 


Augtist  7,  197U 
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UNivasrTT  OP  Iowa. 
towa  City.  Iowa.  April  30,  1974 
Hon.  Senator  Vakce  Hartkc 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Re  Your  letter  of  March  15.  1974  recaKllnff 
Public  Law  92-603  * 

Deaji    Senator    Hartke:     Under    seDarat* 
cover.  Dr.  Richard  Freeman  has  ao-swered  in 
Mme  detaU  regarding  the  Implementation  of 
Public  Law  02-«O3  and  the  considerable  de- 
lays that  have  arisen  with  respect  to  that 
implementation.  As  Chairman  of  the  Trans- 
plantation Committee  of  the  University  of 
Iowa  HosplUls.  I  should  like  to  add  that 
these   problems,    unless   resolved,   have   the 
potential  impact  of  creating  very  unneoes- 
sary  and  costly  duplication  of  dialysis  and 
transplantation  faculties  here  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  and  In  other  parts  of  our 
state-wide    program.   The   central   piece  of 
legislation  that  still  Is  unresolved  Is  whether 
a  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  can  be 
a  provider  of  services  under  this  law    Our 
transplaniatlon-dlalysls    program    is    truly 
and  maximally  Integrated  utilizing  the  best 
of    tooth    Institutions    to    provide    chronic 
dialysis,  home  dialysis,  and  tranaplautatlon 
to      veteran      and      non-veteran      patients 
throughout  the  region.  As  examples.  aU  of 
the  home  dialysis  training  is  done  in  the 
Veterans  Administration   Hospital,   approxl- 
mately  one-half  of  the  chronic  dialysis  ps- 
tlents  are   non-veteran,   whereas  au"  of   the 
transplantation  surgery  and  immedUte  fol- 
lowup   care   is   provided    at   the    University 
Hospital.    FlnaUy.   the   foJlowup   transplan- 
tatlon  cimic  Is  held  at  the  VA  Hospital    I 
stress  this  only  to  Ulustrate  the  degree  of 
Inter-relation,  and  to  perhaps  make  It  clear 
why    separaUon    would    destroy    this    co- 
operation   and    necessitate    very    expensive 
duplication  of  facilities,  and  even  more  pro- 
found,  duplications  of  professional  and  bud- 
portlve  staff,  ^ 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  VA  can  be  a  provider  und  jr 
Public  Law  92-€03  has  already  consumed 
a  great  deal  ot  thought  and  Is  currently  be- 
ing reviewed  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  but  early  resolution  is  critical 
to  this  institution  since  we  are  continuing 
the  program  of  both  dialysis  and  transplant 
tatlon  without  any  payment  being  made  to 
the  Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  How 
Jong  they  wm  be  able  to  support  this  care 
without  making  some  compromises  In  the 
program  is  uncertain.  Quite  laudably  the 
Hospital  Director  and  his  superiors"  have 
taken  the  position  that  they  must  not  re- 
duce their  support  and  commitment  to  the 
patients  of  this  region  until  such  time  as 
either  the  Issue  Is  favorably  resolved  or  com- 
parable facilities  can  be  buUt.  but  the 
monies  incurred  for  non-veteran  support 
are  limited  and  the  matter  Is  of  very  great 
concern  to  everyone  involved. 

I,  and  everyone  associated  with  the 
dialysis-transplantation  program,  would  be 
pleased  to  provide  further  Information  If  you 
■o  desire.  We  appreciate  your  Interest  and 
concern  about  the  administration  of  Public 
Law  92-603  and  the  problems  which  appear 
to  have  been  Inadvertently  created. 
Sincerely. 

John    S.    Thoupson.   MJ3., 
Chairman.   Transplantation   Committee. 
Vice  Chairman  and  Professor.  Chief, 
Medical  Service.  VA,  Hospital. 


UNTvtssiTT  or  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.  AprU  26. 1974. 
Bon.  Setuitor  Vance  Habtkx, 
V£.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB.  Senator  Hahtke:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  March  16,  1974  to  the  Iowa 
Hospital  Association  requesting  Information 
about  the  experience  of  Iowa  hospitals  and 
physicians  with  regard  to  the  Chronic  Renal 
Disease  program  established  under  PubUc 
Law  92-603. 

This  experience  fiscally  can  be  summar- 
ized at  the  University  of  Iowa  Hospitals  and 
Clinics  as  follows: 

A.  Medicare  Will  not  cover  services  fur- 
nished our  Medicare  patients  which  we  pur- 
chase from  Veterans  Adm.lJilstratlon  Hospital 
at  Iowa  City  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary 
duplication  of  medical  facilities: 

Exhibit  I  describes  the  problem  to  SSA. 

ExhiMt  l-a  is  the  SSA  response  which  does 
not  resolve  the  fundamental  problem  and 
Indicates  the  Central  Offices  In  Washington 
of  the  SSA  and  VA  have  the  matt«r  under 
discussion. 

B.  We  have  approximately  £600,000  in 
Chronic  Renal  Disease  claltns  In  our  ac- 
counts receivable  for  which  payment  has  not 
been  made  to  ua  because  of  lack  of  clarity  in 
the  Implementation  regulations.  This  lack  of 
clarity  results  In  submitted  claims  being 
held  In  process  for  months  by  the  Inter- 
mediary or  delays  our  submission  of  claims 
to  the  intermediary.  A  good  example  relating 
to  one  element  of  the  CRD  program  is  the 
charge  for  organ  acquisition. 

Exhibit  //  is  a  letter  dated  August  28.  1974 
wherein  (See  question  IVl  we  request  clari- 
fication of  how  to  calculate  charge  for  organ 
acquisition. 

Exhibit  Il-a  gives  the  SSA  response  to 
questions  I,  II  and  m.  however,  as  of  April  8, 
1974  we  have  not  had  a  response  to  ques- 
tion IV. 

In  conclusion,  since  July  1,  1973  Medicare 
payments  received  for  services  furnished 
Chronic  Renal  Disease  patients  have  been 
essentially  insignificant.  We  have  reached 
the  point  where  the  economic  stability  of 
the  total  institution  is  being  Jeopardized  by 
this  program.  We  appreciate  yotir  interest, 
and  if  there  Is  other  clarification  or  docu- 
mentation which  you  desire,  please  let  us 
know. 

Sincerely, 

Kenneth  H.  Terincton,  CJ*.A.. 
Director,  Financial  Management  and 
Control. 


UNWEEsriT  or  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  January  25, 1974. 
Mr.  Jerbt  Sconce. 

Program  Officer.  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance. 
SSA,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Region  Vlt.  Federal  Build- 
ing, Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Mb.  Sconce:  Mr.  Richard  Heger.  As- 
sistant Vice  President  for  Provider  Reim- 
bursement. Hospital  Service,  Inc.  of  Iowa. 
our  Medicare  Intermediary,  has  referred  us  to 
your  office  for  follow-up  and  resolution  of 
the  following  problem: 

University  of  Iowa  Hospitals  and  Clinics 
and  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  are 
dtuated  at  adjacent  locations  in  Iowa  City. 
Iowa.  They  conduct  a  Joint  renal  program 
for  their  respective  patients.  We  have  been 
Informed  by  the  Intermediary  that  when 
renal  services  arc  purchased  from  Veterans 
Hospital  "under  mutual  use  sharing  ar- 
rangement" for  University  Hospitals'  patients 
who  are  beneficiaries  under  the  Medicare 
program  they  will  not  be  "covered  services" 
nor  win  such  purchased  service  costs  be  reim- 
bursable by  the  Medicare  Program  to  Uni- 
versity Hospitals.  The  rationale  for  this  po- 


sition is  tbtit  the  Veteran's  Hospital  is  also 
a  federal  program  and  if  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram reimburses  University  Hospitals  for 
services  it  purchases  from  Veteran's  Hospital 
for  Medicare  patients,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has,  in  effect,  paid  twice  for  such 
services: 

Our  understanding  Is  that  as  a  result  of 
our  payments  to  Veteran's  Hospital  the  fed- 
eral tax  monies  required  to  support  Veteran's 
Hospital  have  been  reduced.  Thus,  there  is 
no  duplication  of  payment  and  furthermore, 
there  is  as  a  consequence,  a  more  appro- 
priate accounting  picture  of  the  true  costs  of 
each  federal  program. 

The  significance  and  adverse  nature  of  the 
intermediary's  ruling  can  be  outlined  as 
follows : 

(a)  We  are  presently  purchasing  renal 
services  from  Veteran's  Hospital  at  the  rate 
of  $450,000  annually. 

(b)  Because  of  the  broad  scope  of  the 
Medicare  Chronic  Renal  Disease  Program, 
these  purchased  services  ore  almost  exclu- 
sively applicable  to  beneficiaries  of  that  pro- 
gram. 

(c)  If  University  Hospitals  renal  patients 
are  to  he  provided  the  care  to  which  they  ore 
entitled,  and  If  the  cost  of  such  care  pur- 
chased from  Veteran's  Hospital  by  University 
Hospitals  for  its  Medicare  beneficiaries  pa- 
tients Is  not  recoverable  from  the  Medicare 
Program,  then  It  will  be  necessary  for  Uni- 
versity Hospitals  to  expand  Its  facilities  and 
staff  to  provide  these  services  because  Vet- 
erans Ho.<;pttal  has  no  economic  Interest  in 
providing  $450,000  of  annual  free  care  to 
University  Hospital  patients. 

(d)  This,  of  course,  will  result  in  duplica- 
tion of  facilities  resulting  in  minimal  and 
possibly  no  reduction  In  cost  at  Veteran's 
Hospital  and  considerably  In  excess  of  >450,- 
000  additional  cost  at  University  Hospitals. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Medicare  Program  will  re- 
imburse University  Hospitals  If  It  provides 
the  services,  this  will  result  In  duplication 
of  costs  supported  by  taxpayers  and  patients 
because  the  Veteran  and  Medicare  health 
programs  are  both  federal  programs. 

In  conclusion,  we  ask  for  your  ruling  that 
services  we  purchase  from  Veteran's  Hospital 
be  allowed  as  covered  services  and  as  reim- 
bursable costs  under  the  Medicare  Program. 
Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 
both  fiscally  and  in  providing  appropriate 
care  to  which  our  Medicare  patients  are  en- 
titled, we  ask  that,  if  necessary  for  a  favor- 
able ruling,  the  matter  be  pursued  Immedi- 
ately through  to  the  very  highest  level  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  If  you  have  any  questions  or  need 
additional  data,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
contact  me. 

John  W.  coixoton, 
Direcfor   and    Assistant   Vice   President 
for  Health  Affairs. 

Department  of  He.m.tu, 

EDUCA-noN,  AND  WELVAOE, 

Kansas  City.  Mo..  March  11. 1974. 
Mr.  John  W.  Colloton. 
Director   and    Assistant    Vice   President   for 

Health  Affairs,  the  University  of  Iowa. 

Iowa  City,  loica. 
Dear  Mr.  Colloton:  In  your  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 25,  1974  you  expressed  your  concern 
with  the  Impact  of  Medicare  policy  as  It  re- 
lates to  reimbursement  for  services  provided 
by  the  VA  hospitals  on  the  treatment  of 
chronic  renal  disease  patients  In  Iowa.  Ed 
Brennan  of  my  staff  has  also  been  in  contact 
with  you  regarding  your  letter.  The  Issue  you 
raised  of  reimbursement  for  services  rendered 
by  VA  providers  has  become  especially  crucial 
tn  the  area  of  renal  dialysis  and  kidney 
transplant  services  and.  since  the  imolemen- 
tatlon  of  the  chronic  renal  disease  provision 


of  the  Medicare  Iaw.  numerous  situations 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Bureau 
of  Health  Instirance.  We  would  like  to  sum- 
marize and  clarify  the  present  Medicare  pol- 
icy as  it  relates  to  sen'lces  rendered  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  hospitals. 

The  Interim  regulations  implementing 
Section  290  I  of  PubUc  Law  92-603  did  not 
modify  Medicare's  covcnuie  of  sendees  pro- 
vided in  a  VA  faculty.  The  law  still  prohibits 
Medicare  payments  to  Federal  providers  of 
service  except  oao  which  Is  proiidlng  serv- 
ices to  the  public  generally  as  a  community 
Institution  and  for  certain  emergency  serv- 
ices. However,  the  Bureau  of  Health  Insur- 
ance is  continuing  to  actively  explore  with 
representatives  of  the  Veterans  AdmUilstra- 
tlon  possible  approaches  to  the  use  of  VA 
resources  where  coordination  Is  medically 
appropriate  and  legal  under  b-^th  programs. 

Presently,  as  with  the  University  of  Iowa 
Hospital  and  the  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital,  contracts  for  an  exchange  or  pur- 
chase of  services  relating  to  renal  dialysis 
and  transplant  are  in  effect,  and  Medicare 
renal  providers  are  desiring  to  bill  the  pro- 
gram for  costs  incurred  tn  purchasing  the 
services. 

Services,  such  as  incidental  diagnostic  and 
therppeutlc  services  thiit  are  purchased  from 
the  VA  hospital  "under  arrangements'*  are 
reimbursable  to  the  participating  provider. 
These  must  be  of  the  type  which  meet  the 
very  specific  requirements  set  out  la  Section 
207  of  the  Hospital  Manual  for  purchase 
"under  arrangements."  For  example,  labora- 
tory services,  radiology  and  tissue  typing  if 
purchased  under  arrangements  from  a  VA 
hospital  cotild  be  includable  Medicare  costa. 
However,  services  such  as  room,  board,  rou- 
tine medications,  nursing  services,  operating 
and  recovery  room  are  not  considered  the 
type  of  service  that  can  be  purchased  under 
arrangements,  and  costs  incurred  for  their 
purchase  would  not  be  reimbursable  under 
Medicare.  This  would  prohibit  reimburse- 
ment for  transplants  performed  in  the  VA 
hospital. 

Outpatient  renal  dialysis  services  furnished 
to  a  Medicare  beneficiary  by  a  VA  hospital 
under  arrangements  with  a  participating 
hospital  are  not  relmbiu-sable  under  the 
current  policy  described  above  since  the  par- 
ticipating hospital  would  be  functioning  only 
as  a  billing  channel  for  the  VA  hospital  and 
would  not  be  providing  any  direct  services 
to  the  patient  or  exercising  profeslonal  re- 
sponsibility over  the  patients  care.  However. 
with  respect  to  renal  dialysis  services  fur- 
nished to  an  inpatient  of  a  participating 
provider  by  a  VA  hospital  under  arrange- 
ments, reimbursement  may  be  made  to  the 
Medicare  hospital  providing:  fl)  the  need 
for  dialysis  Is  not  the  sole  purpose  of  hoe- 
pttallzatlon:  (2)  the  patient  Is  taken  to  the 
VA  hospital  only  for  the  limited  ptirpose  of 
dialysis  and  Is  returned  to  the  participating 
hospital  as  soon  as  medically  practical:  and 
(3)  the  patient  remains  an  inpatient  of  the 
participating  hospital  which  continues  to 
exercise  professional  responsibility  for  his 
overall  care. 

A  participating  hospital  may  purchase 
cadaver  kidneys  for  transplantation  to 
Medicare  beneilclarles  from  nonpartlcipat- 
Ing  hospitals.  Including  VA  hospitals,  when 
an  equally  suitable  kidney  Is  not  available 
from  a  participating  provider.  The  second 
paragraph  of  the  Coverage  Section  of  the 
Manual  of  Instructions  for  Chronic  Dialvsts 
Provider  Limited  Care  Facilities  dated  July 
II.   1973.   provides   for   this   reimbursement. 

We  have  forwarded  a  copy  of  the  con- 
tract between  the  University  of  Iowa  Hos- 
pital and  the  Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pital to  Blue  Cross  of  Iowa  for  their  deter- 
mination of  which  expenses  would  be  allow- 
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able  costs.  You  will  be  contacted  ■honiy  by 

the  mtermedlary  to  discuss  the  specific  costs  Owor    Donor                                      „,  Smnt  Vincoit  Hospn-iL. 

Involved.  A          B       Total                     X'  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  May  S.  1074 

Pleaie  contact  us  If  problems  should  arise ^^  T?""  ;•"*'  °'  S'"''*  to  Iowa  Hospital 

or  If  you  have  any  qiiesUons  concerning  this  Roolme  seivices (loom  and  bojrd)        t975       %tti     51820             As^^'Mlon.  Inc.  re:  Kidney  Disease  Pro. 

letter.  We  would  like  to  cipress  our  apprecl-     Owiins 'oom _ ..„"      420        tK         tK  „      v"°„ 

atlon  for  your  letter  of  concern  and  we  have     {""U"";'--     ^ 100        100         200  °eh"or  Vsnce  Harike. 

our  Central  Office  for  aid  in  the  discussions  Surjaoi.  and  aneiiteioiojlsl  fW         K8       868      1736  ^"'^*"9ton,  D.C. 

that  are  presently  being  conducted  between  ,.  '■ Sskstor  HAaxKe:  I  wish  to  compu. 

the  Veterans  Administration  and  the  Social  °" " '•*''     2,719       5.622  ment  you  on  being  the  author  of  this  Kidney 

Security  Administration.  ' Disease   Program   with   coverage   under  the 

Sincerely,  4,  HlstocompatabUlty  Tissue  Typing  Cost  Medicare  Program, 

Wsaara  H,  Bobdisok.  13»5,700.                                                                         "•  I"l'y  »?««  with  your  statements  and 

Jlegionat   Reprctentattve,   Health   In-  8.  Total   cost  of  organs  from  all  sources  *?*  statements  from  Hospitals  and  Physl- 

suraruie.  SSA.  as  set  forth  above  are  825  oa'  "^    "*  contained  In  the  Congressional  BeconJ 

b.  S  of  the  IS  organs  win  not  be  trans-  "'  '^''  *'  "''*  "'"''''  ""  Indicate  a  pro- 

planted  as  they  were  not  preservable  f"^  "  chaos.  Our  problems  are  identical 

7„,-    r.  y^f^sTTT  or  lows,  c.  Based  on  the  above  data,  what  Is  the  S     '^°*'  °'  °"'"  Providers.  Hnfortunately 

Mr  Bom,,  i^J;    "'          ■  '*'"""'  ^''  "'■'■  "PP'oprtat*    -standard   charge"    for   the    10  S!  P"^«™  )""  I™''  working  satisfactorily 

m^rtS.^egu^l^.'io— -— r'5  -  -     hi.p:^--'  ~-  -"  ■■—■■     -  rnTei-S-d'  It^l  S^r^SS 

Sg'^u'^ti-Tavssi.— -  B^s;~rrr°--'"—  :^e=rp-n?^thT;:;::o: 

pro^-wT-  -'^=-  -  -  —  -V-Vs-r;r  tJ^nJftrr?^^^^  -,!  SSrSlf -»^"-'-- 

program  when  a  patient  receives  an  orean  ™rs'ty  Hospitals  for  Transolant  Servi™.,-  1  ihTiiI              unrealistic. 

transplant  on   JuSe    27,    1973   Sid    to  ^"  4.  Other  Unlversltv  Ho,?it^\r,7  T'  f  PrL?.iTf  P"'"*"'  '°''  »«•  Kidney  Disease 

Charged  July  18.  1973,  if  he  Is  eligible  for  We    wm.i^            ^  Hospital  patients:   4.  ^ograra  deserve  some  type  of  current  ananc- 

medlcare  coverage  July  I    1973  a^^i le^!  somiL  ^     h.    "ST^'''""    ^°'"   P^^P'   "-  '°^  ""»  '»°«  5P=<:'»1   consideration  during 

Ices  rendered  In  connection  wlthThi.UtlT  Sl,l           i"?"  """  <l""tlons  as  we  have  ^'■'*  »  monumental  trial  period  of  a  proeram 

tallzatlon  ( v.heth"r^nd  rSl'rlor  ^or  SS;  sCe^rSl  "'"""  ""  '"""  ■"""*"•  ^^h?f;.  ™  =° '=^"'  °«'J«'  >=y  the  A^eTan 

July  1.  1973)  fully  covered  bV  the  diS^?  kJ^^  »   ^  public.  Unfortunately  thU  red  tape  and  con- 

~  oy  me  program?  Kinnith  H.  Timkotox.  fusion  have  tended  to  thwart  the  whole  our- 

aorsTioK  n  Director.  Financial  Jfonopcment  pc«e  of  your  plan.                            -"".=  pur 

A  provider  hospital  elects  to  replenish  sup-  <""*  Confrol.  Our  answers  to  your  specific  questions  are 

pnes  consumed   by   home  dialysis  patients.                                        contained  on  page  2  which  Is  attached. 

i",?"^'"^  *"?  tletermlned  that  a  "three  „                                      Scptembeb  II    1973  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  com- 

month    replenishment  quantity  15  the  moet  Mr.  Roaatr  G.  Kdhlman                   ".'»".  n„nt                                                    »        ■»>ni 

economical  and  practical  order  size.  Can  these  '«"'»«i">t    Jfedlcare    Coordinator     Hosoitai  Sincerely, 

rr?^,if^°Il"P"°'='"°="'  °''<'<"  »«  "lUea  Service,  Inc.  of  Iowa.  Liberty  Buildina  C.J.McOmai, 

Sr^^U.V"  P^Bram  at  the  time  of  dellv-  _D"  «<>"«>.  'owa.                    ^  "nxiaxng,  Confroner 

«y  to  the  home  dialysis  patient?  ^  Ma.  Kl„lm.«  :  You  wrote  August  30.  ouestions  »no  answers 

A    provider   el'ecT'nTt  "^  proves   h  S^f  "^""^^'p--- "'^     of 'th«  p^/aS-r^-™' " '•— P'- 

»ja^s]s  equlUeronTre^taf'SL'S"  iJ^S^     "^^^^r'trq'u'Jsrifn'u'mSr  ^^  "'"'""^        ^^  ^,T^"  ^  'P"'"'^  "^'«lons  and 

s;e°u^sS%o^"tt'c.s°a?ciuzrs^i'  ^-t^Lcit^T"-'""'^"^"'"-  '^  ^«'  ■- "-- ""    ""  ^"^ '"'  "•• 

SSl^iy"^  Z  Xl^r  '-- ^"^1«  pSS-"-' --- tr^^  as^lhr-L'ter-  -~  -"  "— 

paiieni.  plant.  If  all  other  coverage  requirements  are  A.  No. 

ootsTioN   r.  Sr.Vf^,  n              performed  on  July  1.  1973.  3.  Q.  Have  new  problems  arisen? 

The  regulations  are   unclear  as  to  what  U^rlul^TZI!',^  '^^  "^»^P>»ht  occurred  A.   Yes.  Althougrwe^ouiw  th.  Oenersl 

TJter^'JrTI.  ""  '"'  "^^  •"■^^"n -:  "ml  'el^Jfle    5St.' the^-^Jc'lsl^S  Ht^a.:l  fme'rmM?  '"  '"'^'"'"^  """"""^  '^'^ 

^rl^    r*  ""  """"lo"  of  the  standard  >«  Included  In  thi  burTormeS^nlS,,^  J^M^n       ""^  .^""^   '^  "»«   "ore  specific 

organ  charge  relative  to  live  donor  acquired  «  «  provider  bills  f or  a  thr«  ^th  „.^.„  f^h^  ^^"  *""'  "'*"^'  "=  '°  """«  »°<'  "- 

n^^.^^hTLZ^Z\  L'c~     atVe'tS--J^f;^r'yifwSSf     ^  °S -■'" ^^^^-^^^^^^ 

/hi    o.    r    t  supplies.                                                   i~oauic  o    «.  uocs  your  state  have  any  program 

.l.?4''-  '"'^''   '  "  "•»«>  ~*  •"-■^  B^n^;rjcSt?T^"«'"'"'"'""'  n°erdC?/pL^rsS^'«°'»'""'='"'^«»"'- 

(c)  Nfercy,  2  at  S1.200  eaci  equals  82,400.'  J°"  equipment  which  It  «ns  tolTenefl"S;  and  r«ul«'?r„T.';i',''*S"'  "^  "*  ""^  """ 

■me  total  or  5  above  equals  »5,700.  'f ,"«  '"  "^'^  home.  Page  32  of  the  Chro"c  MMlcare                      '"""  ■^°°''"""on  with 

2.  8  ate  to  be  excised  from  cadavers  at  nm  ^  '"'?  '^°''"'"  Umltea  Care  Facilities  Man-  a   q   L  ther.   »t  „ 

^s^K^ « '  -T',r^*^  -ur^-^'^^r'jLTrhie-'p-A'c.T-  rSi  ~^^^ 

.r,"4.:^rvr  ^^  -h^^'^  '-»  -  ---  -»  -- -et^^r 'iSlX''I?n^.iyrSn2  •?"---' "-"ow^m-uc^^f'^^^^^^^^^ 

S^n^     V  "  "'  ""*  transplant  recipient.  The  and  make  payment  wtSnr^v^dS?^'?"          *   *'  Pf'^nt  we  have  ten  dialysis  pattents 

mai^^/'*?',f"^"'°"   ™"   ""y   "=  =u™-  ^^Itaents.  ^TTbeneacla^  is'Ve  '  omlbT.  ^^^^  °'-'"f  » 'ot«l  of  over  .60,000.00.  S  you  taow 

.^^^  ^ '""""^  "*"8 '^''"■S"  ""orded  for  'he  deductible  and  the  «1m,^™  "Y*"  only  bill  once  per  month 
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7.  Q.  DO  you  believe  that  any  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  regulations  which  gov- 
ern ihe  kidney  disease  program?  If  so.  what 
changes  would  you  rscommend? 

A.  Yes.  BecauE?  of  the  limited  number  of 
Providers,  we  thinJc  it  would  be  more  feasible 
to  deal  directly  wi'h  the  Kansas  City  S.S.A. 
office  rather  than  through  local  Intormedl* 
arles.  Hopefully,  a  Eegtonal  Office  could  han- 
dle all  claims  and  questions  and  provide  some 
consistency  and  aasieiance  ;o  all  concerned 
and  eliminate  one  more  laver  of  red  tape, 

K-\NSAS  Hospital  Association, 

Topeka.  Kans..  April  8, 1974. 
Hon,  Vance  Hartke, 
VS.  Senate. 
Wa-^htngton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke  This  has  reference 
to  your  Inquiry  concern!  ig  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  chronic  renal  disease  program 
here  In  Kansas. 

One  of  the  hospitals.  Trinity  In  Dodge  City, 
report*  practically  no  aitlvlty. 

Our  response  from  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas Medical  Center  Is  quite  comprehensive, 
and  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  Dean  Miller's 
letter  of  April  4. 1974, 

As  soon  as  we've  heard  from  the  third 
hotpttal.  we  will  forward  the  iniormarion  to 
you. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  offer 
these  comments. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Prank  L.  Oentrt. 
Executive  Director. 

Unxversitt  of  Kansas 

Medical  Center. 
Kansas  City.  Kana.,  April  4, 1974. 
Mr.  Prank  L.  Oentrt, 

Executive  Director.  The  Kansoj  Hospital  As' 
sociation,  Topeka.  Kans. 
Dear  Prank:  This  letter  1b  In  response  to 
your  mqulry  regarding  the  status  of  the 
Renal  Disease  Program  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  Medical  Center.  It  Is  of  some  reassur- 
ance that  Senator  Hartko  has  taken  It  upon 
himself  to  look  Into  this  program  with  an 
objective  of  reconciling  the  original  Intent 
of  renal  legislation  to  the  substitute  that 
has  evolved  by  application  of  outmoded.  In- 
coherent, chaotic  and  unbelievably  restric- 
tive regiUatlons.  In  general,  the  enactment 
of  Pi.  92-603  has  represented  a  step  back- 
ward m  the  process  of  relief  of  chronic  renal 
disease  patients  from  Borne  of  the  financial 
burdens  Inherent  to  the  disease. 

Prior  to  July  1.  1973  patients  with  chronic 
renal  disease  in  Kansas  were  more  than  rea- 
sonably successful  in  obtaining  sources  of  fi- 
nancial support  from  insurance  carriers, 
public  assistance  programs,  state,  local  and 
private  agencies.  Subsequent  to  the  enact- 
ment of  Pi.  83-S03  and  the  implementation 
of  the  program,  many  of  these  third  party 
payers,  particularly  state,  local  and  private 
sources.  dr(^ped  their  coverage  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Medicare  program 
would  provide  coverage  for  this  catastrophic 
disease.  In  general,  prior  to  July  l,  1973  a 
patient  with  renal  disease  could  expect  at 
least  95%  to  97%  financial  support  for  his 
health  services.  Today  that  same  patient  can 
expect  80%  to  85%  coverage  for  those  same 
services. 

With  respect  to  specific  questions  asked  in 
Senator  Hartke'a  letter,  I  will  respond  to 
each  question  indlvlduaUy.  The  foUowlng 
points  are  by  no  means  all  Inclusive,  but 
rather,  the  major  highlights  which  seem  to 
be  most  critical  at  this  time. 

Question  I.  What  problems  arose  at  the 
Inception  of  the  program  ? 

Virtually  no  Inlormatlon  existed  about 
the  program  until  August  or  September. 
There  was  a  distinct  lack  of  any  direction 
even  after  drafts  of  regulations  were  received 


lems  for  which  answers  are  needed.  The 
same  dearth  of  Information  baa  existed  wtth 
regard  to  Identification  of  the  criteria  for 
fulfilling  the  requirements  of  a  medicare 
authorized  transplant  center. 

Problems  were  encountered  once  billing  in- 
structions were  dl&seminated.  Before  bills 
could  be  submitted  or  paid,  regulations  and 
or  interpretations  were  further  changed.  This 
happened  on  at  least  three  occai^ioiis  and  re- 
sulted in  a  substantial  rebi'ling  effort  which 
was  made  doubly  tedious  In  the  first  place 
due  to  the  multiplicity  of  forms  used  in 
connection  with  the  new  program. 

Doctors  fees  have  been  tied  to  hospital 
charges  lumped  under  one  "screened"  charge. 
without  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  time  of 
physician  in  care  of  the  home  maintenance 
dialysis  patient.  This  Eituation  has  had  the 
effect  of  taking  a  financial  Incentive  to  es- 
tablish such  home  programs  out  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  corresponding  tendency  \s  there- 
fore a  trend  away  from  home  dialysis  which 
In  terms  of  program  costs  t?  much  less  costly 
than  In  center  maintenance  dialysis. 

Although  the  3  month  waiting  period  be- 
fore start  of  benefits  may  have  .some  positive 
aspects  with  rejjard  to  cost  control,  program 
wide.  It  nevertheless  provides  an  additional 
financial  burden  representing  the  cost  of  one 
full  quarter  of  care.  In  many  cases  the  fam- 
ilies can  111  afford  this  burden  when,  taken 
in  perspective,  they  will  be  faced  with  sub- 
stantial financial  outlays  for  continuance  of 
care.  This  Is  especially  true  when  one  can 
only  expect  an  80 '^'r  payment  by  medicare  for 
some  instances  of  treatment. 

Regulations  from  the  beginning  have  been 
excessively  rigid  with  regard  to  consideration 
of  what  is  routine  for  the  care  of  a  mainte- 
nance dialysis  patient.  Application  of  the  so 
called  medicare  routine  laboratory  criteria 
to  this  area  of  service  tends  to  reduce  this 
aspect  of  patient  care  to  a  numbers  earae. 

Question  2.  Have  those  problems  been  elim- 
inated as  of  this  date? 

Some  problems  have  been  alleviated  with 
regard  to  mechanics.  More  Information  has 
been  made  available  and  more  definite  bill- 
ing criteria  have  been  promulgated.  However, 
the  guidelines  with  regard  to  establishment 
of  a  facility  as  a  transplant  center  remain 
rather  nebulotis.  There  Is  stlli  an  impre&i;lon 
at  this  level,  however,  that  every  question 
advanced  breaks  new  ground  Judging  from 
the  responsiveness  along  the  pipeline  to  the 


of  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance  arbitrary 
guidelines,  the  specific  reason  for  ordering 
that  test  must  accompany  the  bill. 

Continuing  problems  exist  with  regard  to 
recagtxliion  by  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance 
of  the  mvriad  of  variables  and  treatment  slt- 
uatioiw  iji  management  of  patients  with 
Chronic  Renal  Dlse3.3e.  The  Bureau  of  Health 
Insurance  is  attemptmg  standardization  of 
costs  and  charges  which  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  fitting  of  pattens,  e.g.:  institutions 
are  required  to  urrive  at  cost  figures  for  the 
acquisition  of  organs  to  be  transplanted  in- 
to patjenu.  Due  to  manv  variables,  this  is 
difficult  enough,  howe\-er.  lii  addition  to 
costing  for  transplant  organs  this  institu- 
tion or  Its  BUppUIng  organ  bank  is  being 
forced  to  a^bsorb  the  cost  of  component  serv- 
ices such  as  tissue  t^pinfi  lab  work  dona 
for  other  hospitals,  who  are  malnieiuinc© 
centers  only,  for  patients  who  may  never  be 
transplanted  at  this  Institution.  When 
queried  on  this  subject,  the  Intermediary 
by  phone  asked  a  representative  at  tJie  Bu- 
reau of  Health  Insurance  what  could  be 
done  and  essentially  was  told  that  no  ad- 
justment in  policy  could  be  made. 

The  paper  documentation  for  billing  re- 
qiUred  for  payment  of  claims  Is  such  that 
administrative  expetiBes  alone  are  forcing 
costs  of  renal  programs  up  to  an  excessive 
degree.  The  institution  must  either  pass 
these  costs  on.  run  the  otieratlan  by  sub- 
sidy of  growing  deficits  to  "the  detriment  of 
other  hospital  services,  termhiate  the  pro- 
gram or  get  some  relief  with  regard  to  the 
stringency  of  the  bureaucratic  regulations 
under  which  the  program  Is  administered. 
There  is  growing  concern  at  this  institu- 
tion concerning  the  criteria  being  evolved 
In  the  program  In  relation  to  continuance 
of  recognition  as  a  Medicare  authorized 
transplant  center.  It  is  feared  that  the  niim- 
ber  of  transplants  required  In  a  given  time 
period  arbitrarily  set  as  a  standard  with 
which  all  hospitals  will  hr.ve  to  conform  wUl 
not  recognize  the  teaching  hospital.  A  basic 
consideration  for  existence  of  the  program  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center  is 
its  value  for  teaching  physicians  in  this 
discipline. 

QuesUon  4.  Approximately  how  many  pa- 
tlente  are  being  served  by  the  program? 

Approximately  forty  patients  are  on  the 
renal  program  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
Medical   Center.   Twenty-flve   of   these   faU 


Bureau  of  Health  Insurance.  The  log  lam  of     within  Medicare  guidelines  for  chronic  ninal 

>.„„v  »,.... ..  ^ .  .  disease.  The  others  are  port  transplant,  non- 

ellglbles  and  pending  eUglblUtlea. 

Question  5.  Does  your  state  have  any  pro- 
gram to  supplement  Federal  benefit*  under 
the  kidney  disease  program? 

State  supplemental  support  exists  from 
Title  XDC  sources  and  other  programs  such 
as  the  sUte  renal  program.  However,  many 
sources  ore  being  phased  out  due  to  errone- 
ous understandings  that  Medicare  wGl  oro- 
vide  adequate  coraraga. 

Question  6.  Is  there,  at  present,  any  appre- 
ciable backlog  of  Intermediary  reimburae- 
ment  to  health  care  providers  under  the 
kidney  disease  program?  If  so,  how  much  of 
a  backlog? 

There  Is  no  significant  backlog,  however. 


back  billing  has  been  alleviated  somewhat 
although  the  mechanics  Involved  and  the  In- 
formation required  for  billing  Is  burdensome. 

The  philosophy  of  tying  physicians  fees 
into  a  hospital  charge  package  still  exists  and 
shows  little  sig.is  of  alleviation.  This  leases 
this  important  factor  In  a  precarious  posi- 
tion. 

The  three  month  waiting  period  remains 
an  established  fact  as  does  the  routine  cri- 
teria for  performance  of  laboratory  proce- 
dures on  maintenance  dlaly^iis  patients. 

Question  3.  Have  new  problems  arisen? 

New  problems  have  very  definitely  arisen. 
Questions  have  been  resolved  with  regard 
to  the  handling  of  claims,  etc.  at  the  ex- 
isense  of  flexibility.  Where  at  cne  time  no 


Information  existed   we   now  have   the   in-  r*  ^^P  between  reimbursement  and  actual 

formation,  however,  some  of  the  procedtzres  J"*'"^^  ^  widening  especiaUy  with  respect 

are  so  Involved  In  red  tape  and  require  such  I?  ^^^P^''*^^^  aiid  home  mainunance  care.  In 

a  high  degree  of  physician  involvement  in  *^®^  Instances  laboratorr  services  provided 

documentation  that  we  atand  in  Jeopardy  of  5™           being  relmbtiraed  because  Medicare 

being  prohibited  from  obtaining  reimburse-  documentation  requlrementa  are  not  being 

ment  by  the  mere  fact  that  It  is  not  eco-  fj,  ',  ♦    *  problem  was  discussed  earlier  to 


nomlcally  feasible  nor  workable  from  a  stand- 
point of  physicians  time  allocation  to  go 
through  the  routine  required  to  get  reim- 
bursed. A  case  in  point  concerns  the  phy- 
sician's involvement  when  lab  tests  con- 
sidered non-routine  by  the  Biueau  of  Health 
Insurance  must  each  be  individually  docu- 


thls  letter. 

Question  7.  Do  you  beUeve  that  any 
changes  should  be  made  to  the  regulatJons 
which  govern  the  kidney  dlfiea^e  program? 
If  80.  what  changes  would  you  recommend? 

A  great  deal  of  time  oomd  be  spent  on 
Itemising  tndivlduaj  problems  as  related  to 


SSS.™  toL.""'  f  T"*  "  "1  ""^"^     Sen«7.u  order- «^.pp;o;^foTp'^^nt:     p^^^;:^ 'S^'<^7e,''r.t  „,Sr.   .'^o™ 
reluctsnce  to  communicate  concerning  prob-     If  a  $1.00  blood  test  1,  done  and  lii  out-lde    equitable  means  of  h»m"g7n  «5^r  to"SS! 
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Tide  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  program 
aad  bence  to  the  patleat.  However,  it  ap- 
pears, at  least  by  observation  from  this  level 
that  the  entire  program  needs  to  be  reas- 
sessed from  lt'3  original  aspect.  The  needs  of 
the  chronic  renal  disease  patient  need  to  be 
given  the  priority  rather  than  what  seems  to 
have  evolved  as  an  overriding  concern  for 
the  cost  of  the  program.  Parenthetically,  it 
appears  that  this  great  concern  for  cost  over- 
run has  of  Itself  Induced  a  bureaucratio 
process  that  has  increased  the  cost  of  the 
program  Inordinately  in  relation  to  It's  Un* 
portance. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  voice 
our  opinion  and  hopefully  by  doing  so  will 
assist  In  affecting  some  much  needed  changes 
in  this  program.  If  further,  more  detailed  In- 
formation Is  indicated,  please  do  not  besltata 
to  call  us. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  for  Medical  Center  AdminUtration. 


Medicaoe  Division. 
Louispille,  Kp..  April  19. 1974. 
Hon.  Vanck  HAimcc. 
U.S.  Senator. 
Wa3htngtam.,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartsz;  Mr.  Hasty  Riddle. 
Executive  Vice-President  of  the  Kentucky 
Hoepital  Association,  has  forwarded  to  me  a 
copy  of  your  letter  concerning  the  adoption 
of  Section  2991.  Chronic  Renal  Disease  Pro- 
vision of  PX.  02-603. 

In  your  letter  you  expressed  an  interest  In 
receiving  an  answer  to  the  seven  questions 
you  proposed.  After  consultation  with  mem- 
bers of  my  staff,  we  feel  that  the  following 
are  true  and  concise  responses  to  the  ques- 
tions. 

1.  What  problems  arose  at  the  Inception  of 
the  program? 

The  benefits  under  this  provision  began 
July  1.  1973.  The  Interim  instructions  for 
processing  and  payment  ot  claims  were  re- 
ceived after  effective  date.  Social  Security 
Administration  forms  necessary  for  .submls- 
alon  of  claims  were  received  late  resulting  In 
a  delay  of  claims  processing.  Question  aroM 
In  the  area  of  claims  processing,  reimburse- 
ment, and  reimbursement  accounting  proce- 
dures for  which  there  were  no  answers. 

2.  Have  those  problems  been  eliminated  as 
of  thta  date? 

Not  completely. 

3.  Have  new  problems  arisen? 

Yes.  Problems  of  complying  with  Medicare 
t'^gulatlons  on  financial  arrangements  that 
existed  between  faculties  prior  to  Medicare 
coverage  July  1.  1973  such  as,  one  facUity  act- 
ing as  a  central  supply  source  for  other  facili- 
ties and  facilities  having  arrangement!?  to 
provide  certain  ancillary  services. 

4.  Approximately  how  many  patients  are 
being  served  by  the  program? 

Seventy  four. 

5.  Does  your  state  have  any  program  to 
supplement  Federal  benefits  under  the  Itld- 
ney  disease  program? 

Yes.  The  Bureau  of  RehabUlUtlon  Services 
and  the  Medicaid  Program. 

6.  Is  there,  at  present,  any  appreciable 
backlog  in  Intermediary  reimbursement  to 
health  care  providers  under  the  kidney  dis- 
ease program?  n  so.  how  much  of  a  back- 
log' 

None. 

7.  Do  you  believe  that  any  changes  should 
be  made  In  the  regulations  which  govern  the 
kidney  disease  program?  U  so.  what  changes 
would  you  recommend? 

Simplification  of  form  completion.  Elimi- 
nation of  stringent  requirements  on  fre- 
quency of  services  and  Identifying  routine/ 
non-rounttne  laboratory  servloea. 

We  hope  this  Information  will  be  ot  balp 


and  If  we  can  be  of  further  asstetance.  please 
feel  free  to  contact  us. 
Sincerely, 

Prank  F.  BBOAotrg.  Jr., 

iJi>ecfor. 

UNivEiisrrr   or  EiNTCCKT. 
Lexington.  Ky^  ApHl  17, 1974. 
Hon.  Vance  Hastkc. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Senator  Haktki!:  I  am  grateful  for 
this  opportunity  to  comment  on  your  letter 
about  po8i;ible  problems  with  Public  Law 
92603  I.e.  the  Renal  Medicare  Program.  You 
already  have  received  a  letter  from  our  nd- 
mlnlsU-ator.  Mr.  William  E.  Corley,  but  I 
would  like  to  respond  also. 

I  am  Director  of  the  Renal  Program  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky  Medical  Center  which 
l3  responsible  for  tertiary  renal  care  for  half 
the  population  of  this  state  i.e.  about  1.3 
million  people.  As  you  are  probably  well 
aware,  there  have  been  serious  delays  in  im- 
plementing the  Benal  Medicare  Program  and 
Indeed,  during  numerous  dlscujistons  with 
my  colleagues  In  Nephrology,  we  have  com- 
mented that  the  local  arrangements  for 
which  we  had  fought  in  our  various  states 
(with  Medicaid  and  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion and  other  third  party  carriers)  were  la 
fact  superior  to  the  current  chaotic  situa- 
tion. I  know  that  the  Intent  of  the  law  was 
excellent  but  Its  Implementation  has  been 
seriously  delectlve  at  the  local  level.  The 
local  camera  tor  both  hospital  and  physician 
reimbursement  were  not  adequately  prepared 
to  administer  the  lav/  and  Indeed,  as  you 
know,  the  final  guidelines  are  even  yet  not 
promulgated. 

There  is  a  further  serious  situation  wblch, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, you  are  In  a  special  posltloa  to  In- 
fluence. I  suspect  that  you  may  have  heard  of 
this  problem  already  from  Dr.  Stuart  Klelt 
who  Is  Director  of  the  Renal  Program  at  the 
University  of  Indiana  at  Indianapolis.  Both 
In  Indianapolis  and  at  Lexington  very  care- 
fully constructed  sharing  agreements  be- 
tween University  Medical  Centers  and  affil- 
iated V.A.  Hospitals  were  Instituted  In  order 
to  benefit  both  veteran  patients  and  nonvet- 
eran  patients  requiring  tertiary  renal  care. 
Speaking  for  my  own  center.  I  am  In  no 
doubt  that  the  care  of  veterans  with  renal 
disease  is  benefitted  by  this  program  and  that 
no  veteran  has  been  denied  appropriate  renal 
care.  Delivery  of  dialysis  and  transplant 
therapy  reqiilrea  coordination  of  many  fa- 
cilities which  are  often  not  totally  available 
in  any  one  large  hospital.  For  example,  while 
home  dialysis  training  !s  performed  In  the 
V.A..  many  of  the  transplant  support  fa- 
culties are  In  our  University  Medical  Center. 
In  the  past  two  or  three  months.  Social  Se- 
curity has  refused  to  reimburse  University 
Medical  Centers  for  delivery  of  dialysis,  or 
other  end  stage  renal  care  to  nonveteran 
patients  In  V.A.  faclUtles.  This  wUl  cause 
these  Unlver3lty-V.A.  sharing  agreements  to 
fall  apart. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  dialysis  beds  In  this 
country  are  In  V.A.  facilities  and  to  exclude 
these  from  Involvement  in  the  Renal  Medi- 
care Program  seems  ridiculous.  As  I  under- 
stand It.  negotiations  between  the  VA  au- 
thorities and  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration for  the  Renal  Medicare  Program  have 
reached  a  high  level  In  Washington  (Mr 
Weinberger  and  Mr.  Johnston)  but  once 
again  Intolerable  delays  seem  to  be  resxUtlng 
I  am  sure  that  I  also  speak  for  Dr.  Klelt  In 
that  we  would  be  most  willing  to  furnish  you 
with  any  further  Information  and  hope  that 
you  can  help  in  solving  this  problem  which 
Is  seriously  interfering  with  our  ability  to 
deUver  required  end  stage  renal  care  to  both 
veterans  and  nonveterans.  I  am  aware  of  this 
situation  not  only  In  Kentucky  but  In  several 
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other  large  medical  centers  throughout  the 
U.SA. 

Thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity  to 
comment  on  an  area  In  which  you  have  been 
a  leader  In  the  Senate  and  the  nation. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  G.  Lckk.  MJ>., 
Asaociate  Professor  of  Medicine^  JSlree- 
tor.  Renal  Division. 

Univebsitt  op  Kentuckt, 
Lexington.  Ky.,  April  12, 1974. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  A  copy  of  your 
March  l5th  letter  to  Mr.  Riddle  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Hospital  Association  has  been  for- 
warded to  our  attention.  We  are  most  happy 
to  respond  to  the  questions  which  you  enu- 
merate relating  to  Medicare  assistance  to 
persons  with  chronic  renal  disease. 

1.  What  problems  arose  at  the  inception  ot 
the  program? 

One  of  the  major  problems  which  arose  at 
the  Inception  of  the  program  was  our  Inabil- 
ity to  obtain  definitive  Information  as  to 
specific  services  Medicare  would  sponsor.  In- 
termediaries also  were  not  prepared  to 
provide  reimbursement  and  lacked  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  complexities  of  the  renal 
program.  Agencies  (commercial  Insurance 
and  Vocational  Rehabilitation),  that  pro- 
vided the  majority  of  financial  support  to 
renal  patients  prior  to  the  Renal  Medicare 
program,  began  reducing  their  financial  sup- 
port In  anticipation  of  the  Medicare  coverage 
and  before  specific  reimbursable  services  were 
identified. 

2.  Have  those  problems  been  eliminated  as 
of  this  date? 

These  problems  have  Improved  to  this  m- 
tent:  Intermediaries  and  providers  are  de- 
veloping a  working  knowledge  of  the  renal 
program  and  SSA  areas  of  support.  As  the 
temporary  guldeUnes  issued  by  the  SSA  In 
July  1973  are  interpreted  and  applied,  the 
problems  are  easing.  However,  the  respon- 
siveness of  the  SSA  to  the  immediate  need 
for  financial  support  of  the  patient  continues 
to  be  extremely  slow. 

3.  Have  new  problems  arisen? 
Yes; 

a.  Chronic  renal  patients  hospitalized  for 
serious  Illness  related  to  the  dysfunction  of 
the  kWfte<s^uch  as  congestive  heart  failuie. 
hypertension,  etc.,  require  detailed  Justifica- 
tion for  exceeding  the  SSA  established  types 
and  frequencies  of  tests  and  procedures.  The 
SSA  established  types  and  frequencies  of 
tests  apply  to  established  noncomplicated 
chronic  patients.  It  appears  SSA  does  not  rec- 
ognize that  a  defined  chronic  patient  can  be 
In  an  acute  medical  condition. 

b.  At  this  time,  only  the  artificial  kidney 
machine  is  considered  a  reimbursable  ex- 
pense by  SSA.  Clarification  of  coverage  for 
other  Items  of  durable  equipment  la  needed 
such  as  water  purifying  equipment  and 
single  needle  unlpuncture  units. 

c.  A  VA  hoepital  (located  contiguous  to  our 
Institution)  recently  planned  and  estab- 
lished a  dialysis  unit  which  would  provide 
home  training  for  our  non-VA  patients.  SSA 
now  states  they  will  ?iot  reimburse  us  for 
home  training  dialysis  performed  at  the  Vet- 
erans Admmistratlon  unit.  The  intent  of  the 
sharing  agreement  between  umverslty  Hos- 
pital and  the  Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pital was  to  reduce  duplication  and  provide 
efflclent  economical  patient  care.  If  this  de- 
cision is  not  reversed.  SSA  will  t»  forcing 
unnecessary  duplication  of  very  expensive 
health  care  services. 

U-  We  experience  long  delays  (aevenl 
months  at  least)  in  obtaining  patient  Medi- 
care numbers  from  SSA. 

4.  Approximately  how  many  patients  art 
being  served  by  the  program? 

Number  of  patients  being  served  by  our 
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program:  Patients  currently  In  the  program, 
33;  Patients  covered  under  Medicare,  14;  and 
patients  coverage  xinder  Medicare  pending; 
17. 

5.  Does  your  state  have  any  program  to 
Eupplement  Federal  benefits  under  the  kid- 
ney disease  program? 

Kentucky  Medicaid  for  eligible  patients 
will  pay  the  20To  of  costs,  not  paid  by  Medl* 
care,  for  disposable  home  dialysis  suppUee, 
At  this  time,  we  have  not  received  Informa- 
tion from  Medicaid  concerning  reimburse- 
ment of  durable  equipment.  Medicaid  will 
also  reimburse  for  costs  Incurred  during  the 
3-month  Medicare  waiting  period.  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  will  sponsor  patients,  who 
qualify  jnder  their  regulations,  for  the  3- 
month  waiting  period  and  will  also  pay  the 
20%  of  costs  not  covered  by  Medicare  for 
disposable  supplies  and  durable  equipment. 

6.  Is  there,  at  present,  any  appreciable 
bacltlog  In  intermediary  regulations  which 
govern  the  kidney  disease  program?  If  so, 
how  much  of  a  backlog? 

At  the  present  time,  there  Is  an  inter- 
medlary  reimbursement  backlog  of  approxi- 
mately (32,500.00. 

7.  Do  you  believe  that  any  changes  should 
be  made  in  the  regulations  which  govern 
the  kidney  disease  program?  If  so.  what 
changes  would  you  recommend? 

We  recommend  a  change  In  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  kidney  disease  program 
which  would  reduce  the  eligibility  period 
from  three  to  two  months.  Also,  we  recom- 
mend all  of  the  above  mentioned  problems 
be  resolved. 

We  appreciate  your  concern  and  assistance. 
If  we  may  provide  any  additional  informa- 
tion, please  contact  us. 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  Coax.ET, 
Associate  Hoapitai  Director. 

Ktntucky  Hospital  Assoclition, 

Louiavitle,  Ky.,  ApHl  1, 1974. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartiu:, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  We  have  your  let- 
ter of  March  15.  1874,  with  respect  to  Pi 
m-it>3.  which  established  the  chronic  renal 
disease  program  for  Medicare  beneBclaries.  I 
•m  afraid  that  from  my  limited  point  of 
view,  without  completing  a  statewide  sur- 
vey. I  do  not  have  enough  Information  to 
give  you  specific  answers  to  the  questions 
propounded  In  your  letter. 

In  the  Interest  of  saving  time,  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  forwarding  a  copy  of  your  let- 
ter to  the  administrator  of  LoulsviUe  Gen- 
enu  Hospital,  Mr.  A.  O.  Dlerks;  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  University  of  Kentucky  Hos- 
pital. Mr.  Judge  T.  Calton;  and  Mr.  Prank 
Broadus.  Jr.,  the  director  of  the  Blue  Cross 
Medicare  Division,  whose  parent  organiza- 
tion. Blue  Cross,  has  the  contract  for  the 
administration  of  Medicare  here  in  Ken- 
tucky, with  the  request  that  they  quickly 
study  your  letter  and  provide  you  with  di- 
rect replies  based  on  their  experience.  Short 
of  a  complete  survey  by  our  organization, 
which  would  take  several  weeks;  it  would 
appear  that  the  above  approach  would  pro- 
vide essential  answers  to  your  questions 

We  would  be  most  happy  to  hear  from  your 
eglslative  assistant,  Mr.  Marlowe,  should 
taere  be  further  suggestions  as  to  develop- 
ing the  data  which  you  desire.  We  realize 
that  time  is  of  the  essence  and  shoiUd  you 
"Unk  It  appropriate,  we  would  go  ahead  and 
oevelop  a  survey  to  give  you  specific  answers 
from  the  majority  of  the  some  130  hospitals 
in  the  state. 

»h*v.J"  «Vf«l«te  your  Intense  Interest  In 
ine  kidney  disease  program  and  always  stand 
"•dy  to  help  when  possible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hastt  W.  RmsLE, 
riecutloe  Viet  President. 


MASSAcHTjserrs  Hospttal  Associatiomt, 

Burlington,  Mass..  May  8, 1974 
Hon.  VANct  Hastre. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Si:natob  h.\rtke:  At  the  time  of  your 
inquiry  concerning  the  Massachusetts  experi- 
ence with  the  chronic  renal  disease  program, 
we  solicited  Information  from  Edmund  Low- 
He,  MX>..  Chief  of  Dialysis  at  the  Peter  Bent 
Brlgham  Hospital  In  Boston.  Since  appro-tl- 
mately  two  thirds  of  the  patients  currently 
being  treated  In  Massachusetts  are  under  the 
management  of  the  Peter  Bent  Brlgham,  Dr. 
Lowrle  was  the  most  knowledgeable  person 
to  answer  the  questions  that  you  raised.  A 
copy  of  his  comments  are  attached. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  that 
you  might  want  to  contact  Dr.  Lowrle  to  the 
future  -for  comments.  I  know  that  he  would 
be  more  than  willing  to  assist  you  to  future 
fact-finding. 

Perhaps  the  recent  changes  to  the  policies 
will  help  to  ellmtoate  some  of  the  dlfflcultlei 
encountered  to  date. 

If  we  can  assist  you  to  the  future,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 
Stocerely, 
Mart  B.  Conceison,  RJJ.,  M5., 
Director,  Professional  Relations. 

Peter  Bent  Bricham  Hospitai,. 

Boston,  Mass.,  April  17, 1974. 
Mart  B.  Conceison,  rn,  MS, 
Director  of  Prolessicmal   Relations.   Massa- 
chusetts Hospital  Association,  Burling- 
ton. Mass. 
Dear  Ms.  Conchson:  Please  excuse  mv  de- 
lay In  responding  to  your  letter  of  toq'ulry. 
I  have  unfortunately  been  out  of  town,  and 
I   hope   the  delay  has   not   toconvenlenced 
you  in  any  way.  I  will  attempt  to  answer  to 
numerical    order   the  questions   which   you 
have  posed. 

1.  Stoce  its  mceptlon,  the  program  hae 
not  been  well  admtolstered  either  by  the 
Bureau  of  Health  Insurance  or  the  carriers. 
Many  decisions  have  been  arbitrary,  poorly 
planned  and  toconsistently  Implemented. 
PoUdes  of  these  groups  have  resulted  to  legal 
action  brought  by  physicians  m  the  States 
of  California  and  New  Jersey.  While  no  such 
action  Is  pending  In  the  Commonwealth,  the 
administration  of  these  programs  has  been 
sufficiently  poor  to  warrant  it.  For  example, 
there  were  marked  delays  In  reimbursement 
for  services  during  the  last  half  of  1973  and 
these  have  persisted.  The  local  branch  of  the 
Bureau  of  Health  Insurance  and  the  toter- 
medlary  had  no  reservation  about  holdtog 
claims  submitted  between  June  and  Decem- 
ber of  1973  for  payment  In  1874.  That  deci- 
sion, of  course,  had  tremendous  tax  Implica- 
tions and  took  substantial  pressure  to  affect 
Ita  reversal.  Even  so.  not  all  physicians  and 
providers  were  properly  paid. 

By  the  totermedlary's  own  admission,  pay- 
ments are  still  delayed  and  there  Is  no  firm 
policy  regarding  what  Is  and  what  Is  not  a 
reimbursable  service.  Those  responsible  for 
formulating  poUcy  have  taken  the  position 
that  a  physician's  service  Is  not  necessary  to 
the  provision  of  routtoe  hemodialysis 
therapy.  If  there  Is  some  medical  compllcat- 
tog  Illness,  fees  may  be  submitted,  but  these 
must  be  justified  on  an  Individual  basis. 
There  has  been  no  firm  policy  defining  what 
Is  and  what  Is  not  a  reimbursable  service. 
however.  Identical  claims  have  been  paid  and 
denied  at  various  times. 

The  problem  likely  results  from  some  ad- 
mmistratlve  toefllclencles  on  the  part  of  the 
totermedlary  but  may  be  due  In  large  part 
to  delays  In  formulation  of  reasonable  policy 
by  the  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance. 

Further,  those  toterlm  policies  promul- 
gated by  the  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance  cre- 
ated a  large  furor  In  the  medical  community. 
I  have  enclosed  an  article  written  by  Dr. 
John  Merrill,  Director  of  this  Benal  Section, 


which  summarizes  our   thoughts   on   those 
guidelines. 

2.  &  3.  Some  problems  have  Improved  but 
they  certainly  have  not  been  ellmtoated'.  We 
have  recently  had  productive  but  prellml- 
nan,-  discussions  with  the  intermediaries,  but 
It  rematos  to  be  seen  whether  these  Improved 
communications  wUI  bear  fruit  We  have  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  todulged  to  recent  mean- 
ingful communication  with  the  local  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance. 

4.  Currently  there  are  some  500  patlente 
recelvtog  dialysis  therapy  m  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  The  attack  rate 
of  chronic  renal  faUure  Is  estimated  to  be 
between  60  and  70  new  patients  per  million 
population  per  year.  Most  of  these  patient* 
will  be  covered  by  this  new  Federal  program. 
Not  all  patients  wUl  remain  on  dialysis,  how- 
ever, because  many  will  receive  renal  trans- 
plants. 

5.  The  State  runs  hemodialysis  unlu  at  the 
Lemuel  Shattuck  Hospitai  m  Boston  and  In 
LakevlUe.  Mass.  There  Is  no  state-run  renal 
transplant  program,  however.  Further  the 
Stata  admtotsters  the  Medicaid  programs 
which  will  support  or  act  as  co-Insurer  for 
todlvlduals  with  chrome  renal  failure  la 
general,  their  fees  to  both  physicians  and  pro- 
viders are  less  than  those  offered  by  other 
earners.  We  believe  that  the  Federal  funding 
ot  dialysis  and  transplantation  would  ulti- 
mately preclude  the  necessity  for  sute-ran 
programs. 

8.  I  have  generally  covered  this  subject  un- 
der Item  I.  above.  There  Is  a  severe  backlog 
which  may  date  from  6  to  9  months.  A  sub- 
stantial portion  of  physicians'  charges  ais 
currently  hacklogged  and  there  Is  no  clear 
todlcatlon  of  when  they  will  be  paid. 

7.  The  program  should  be  administered  to 
a  reasonable,  fair  and  consistent  fashion. 
These  principles  have  been  sadly  lacking 
heretofore.  Some  discussions  with  represent- 
atives of  our  local  Bureau  of  Health  Insur- 
ance ofllce  leads  me  to  believe  that  they  have 
an  Inmite  distrust  of  the  health  care  todua- 
try  and,  as  such,  approach  many  decisions 
with  preconceived  Ideas  and  a  highly  biased 
attitude.  Such  an  attitude  is  not  consonant 
with  an  efflclent,  problem-solvtog  approacb 
to  the  Implementation  of  a  new  program.  As 
such,  better  communications  between  physt. 
clans  or  todlvlduals  experienced  in  this  form 
of  health  care  delivery  and  persons  at  some 
admtolstratlve  level  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  this  program  are  essential. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  Interim  regula- 
tions, per  se.  Dr.  MerrUI's  enclosed  commenu 
nicely  state  many  of  our  own  thoughts. 

I  hope  that  these  comments  are  of  some 
use  to  you.  I  realize  that  they  are  general  to 
nature.  Tou  may  require  or  desU'e  speclflo 
examples  or  clarification  of  some  potots.  If 
so,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me.  aa 
I  will  be  more  than  happy  to  oooperata  with 
you  to  all  possible  ways. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

EDMtTID  O.  LOWSIZ,  MJJ. 

[Prom  the  Journal  of  Benal  Technoiogj-. 
December/January,  1974] 
(Interim  Regulations,  Section  2991 
Public  Law  93-«03| 
Commentary 
(By  John  P.  Merrill,  MT)..  Director,  Cardla- 
renal  Section,  Peter  Bent  Brlgham  Hos- 
pital, Boston,  Massachusetts) 
J^'  policy  guidelines  as  promulgated  by 
HEW  to  their  letters  to  the  totarmedlary.  I 
believe,  create  problems  for  the  practicing 
physician.  The  thrust  of  the  communlcatloa 
Is  that  the  physician  tovolvement  to  the  care 
of  dialysis  patients  is  minimum  and  Indeed 
It  has  been  recommended  that  only  6%  of 
the  patients  undergoing  chronic  bemodlalyslB 
will  require  physician  input  on  an  ongoing 
basis.   I   believe   this   type   of  statement    la 
totally    unfounded,    wtlhout   any    sclentuso 
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evidence  and  should  not  be  promulgated  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  flat  statement 
of  Intermediaries.  I  would  like  to  see  the  data 
on  which  such  an  aKumptlon  Is  based.  I  am 
sure  there  are  none. 

Secondly,  the  physician  "supervision"  or 
participation  for  routine  functions  m  the 
dialysis  unit.  1  e..  responsibility  for  nursing 
services,  policy  manuals,  and  routine  medical 
care.  l.e.  fluid  orders,  etc.,  are  clearly  neces- 
sary. This  Is  recognized  by  the  documents 
sent  to  the  Intermediary;  hovpever.  the  charge 
or  fee  for  this  service  has  been  Included  in 
the  facility  charge.  In  other  words,  for  out- 
patient services,  although  SSA  and  BEW 
recognize  that  snme  physician  participation 
Is  required,  the  physician  has  been  lumped 
In  the  total  charge  iha;  the  hospital  or  facil- 
ity levies  for  the  treatment.  This  to  me  Is  a 
step  backwards  aud  a  real  attempt  to  salary 
the  physician.  I  believe  It  makes  more  sense 
to  Identify  a  certain  dollar  value  per  treat- 
ment for  this  care.  I.e..  820  or  »a5.  and  allow 
the  physician  to  bui  separately. 

What  has  been  created  here  Is  a  situation 
In  which  the  physician  must  quarrel  with 
the  iMtltutlon  for  his  money.  In  situations 
where  several  physicians  are  attending  or 
caring  for  pailenta  on  a  dialysis  unit  the 
situation  would  be  Intolerable.  In  other 
words,  each  Individual  physician  must  be  on 
some  type  of  "salary"  which  as  far  as  I  can 
see  may  or  may  not  be  related  to  the  amount 
of  work  Involved. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  specific  fee  for 
"medical  supervision"  Is  in  order  and  should 
be  separated  from  the  facility  charge.  The 
facility  should  not  be  allowed  to  Include  In 
Its  calculation  of  rate,  any  physician  salary 
unless  It  has  on  lu  staff  full-time  people  part 
of  whose  salary  is  allocated  to  this  procedure. 
The  guidelines  also  caU  for  Identification 
of  major  medical  events  during  a  dialysis 
procedure  which  can  be  billed  for  separately 
by  the  physlcUn.  This  Is  totally  distinct  from 
the  "medical  supervision"  and  "usual  and 
customary"  charges  prevaU.  I  see  nothing 
wrong  with  this  and  I  believe  for  too  long 
we  have  been  treating  these  patients  gratis 
for  their  mcerdlalvsls  problems.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  a  satisfactory  medical  supervisory 
fee  were  est«bushed.  I.e.,  «25— It  might  be 
possible  to  attend  the  patient  during  dialysis 
without  an  mdlvldual  charge.  In  other  words. 
s  (25  fee  tor  the  physician  could  Include  any 
catastrophic  circumstance  that  may  occur 
during  the  dialysis  procedure.  I  think  mo«t 
physlclana  would  welcome  this  kind  of  ap- 
proach. Any  major  problems  requiring  hos- 
pltallaatlon  or  emergency  care  at  night,  at 
home.  etc.  would  have  to  be  Identified  as 
separate  events  and  billed  for  separately. 

In  the  past  several  years,  hemodialysis  has 
grown  from  a  therapy  which  was  offered  only 
In  universities  and  medical  centers  to  a 
widely  spread  clinical,  therapeutic  modality. 
The  criteria  for  acceptance  into  hemodialysis 
programs  have  t»ecome  much  less  stringent 
and  this  form  of  therapy  is  available  In  most 
areos  to  all  Individuals  who  require  it.  Hemo- 
dialysis  no  longer  is  denied  in  most  centers 
on  the  basts  of  concurrent  medical  Illness, 
cnrapUcaiing  medical  factors  and/or  age.  For 
instance,  a  65  year  old  patient  may  now  be 
an  acceptable  candidate,  whereas  his  age 
may  have  precluded  hts  acceptance  5  or  a 
years  ajo.  The  net  effect  of  these  changes  has 
been  to  increase  the  proportion  of  compli- 
cated and  older  patients  In  recent  years. 

GeneraHy.  only  the  best  patients  and  those 
with  a  stable  home  environment  are  selected 
for  home  dislysls.  Patlerts  on  home  dlalvsia 
are  therefore  generally  more  stable  and  are 
diaiysed  by  one  family  member  who.  while 
not  being  as  competent  as  a  nurse  or  trained 
technician,  dialyzes  only  one  patient  and  Is 
very  familiar  with  that  patient's  particiUar 
responses.   The   selection   process    leaves   a 
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residual  of  older  and  more  complicated 
patients  (i.e.,  patients  with  dlabetea.  arte- 
riosclerotic beart  disease,  chronic  lung  dis- 
ease, etc.!  in  the  center  and  3-4  patients  are 
dlalyzed  simultaneously  by  a  technician  or 
nurse  who  may  dialyze  as  many  as  20  differ- 
ent patients  in  any  given  week. 

These  population  and  situational  differ- 
ences not  withstanding,  one  year  survival 
rates  for  our  center  dialysis  patients  have 
beeu  somewhat  superior  to  those  observed 
in  our  home  dialysis  population  (93Si  vs. 
88.6%  respectively).  These  differences  are 
magnified  at  two  years  and  reach  statistical 
significance  (86%  vs.  78%  respectively). 
While  patients  do  not  experience  a  cata- 
strophic or  complicating  medical  episode 
with  each  dialysis,  physician  Input  m  essen- 
tial to  the  management  of  each  dialysis  for 
moet  of  our  patients. 

The  early  detection  of  disease  is  stressed 
so  that  acess.  infections,  congestive  heart 
failure  and  other  complications  are  discov- 
ered and  treated  early  so  that  unnecessary 
hospitalization  may  l>e  prevented.  While 
physician  supervision  does  not  attend  each 
home  dialysis  and  while  home  dialysis  Is 
generally  considered  less  expensive  than  cen- 
ter dialysis,  the  costs  of  added  hospitaliza- 
tion are  usually  not  accounted  for  in  deter- 
mining physician  and  total  care  coats  In 
home  dialysis  patients.  In  general,  compli- 
cating Illness  is  discovered  later  in  home 
dialysis  patients,  and  hospitalization  Is  more 
frequently  required.  A  fair  cost  comparison 
which  Includes  these  factors  is.  to  our  knowl- 
edge, not  available. 

Unfortunately,  hemodialysis  Is  not  an  ex- 
act science  and  certainly  not  a  cure-all. 
Patients  participating  In  the  program  de- 
velop complications  which  may  be  totally  un- 
expected. As  such.  I  believe  that  it  is  not 
fitting  to  legislate  a  scheduled  program  of 
supervision. 

I  also  believe  sincerely  that  patients  on 
chronic  hemodialysis  require  individual  at- 
tention by  physicians  on  a  contmulng  basis. 
It  ta  Inadequate  to  see  them  once  a  month 
for  medical  problems  and  even  then  the  "ex- 
tended visit"  as  proposed  by  the  Government 
every  six  months  Is  not  sufficient.  As  you 
know,  depending  upon  the  population  of 
patients  served,  one  can  prevent  problems 
from  occurring  easier  than  one  can  reverse 
them.  This  la  so  true  In  the  type  of  popula- 
tion we  serve.  Although  not  all  patients  re- 
quire physician  attendance,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber do  to  make  it  good  policy  to  have  a 
physlcl&n  make  rounds  In  the  unit. 

If  a  physician  charge  which  is  moder- 
ate. l.e..  one  that  would  cover  a  routine  visit 
but  be  insufflclent  for  more  in-depth  ex- 
ammatlon  were  established,  I  believe  the 
whole  process  as  far  as  reimbursement  would 
"balance  out."  This  Is  how  It  has  been  done 
In  the  post  and.  aa  you  know,  we  attend 
patients  during  the  procedure  on  a  flat  fee 
basis  and  do  not  relate  our  bill  to  the  amount 
ol  time  spent  with  the  individual  patient. 
To  do  the  latter  would  be  extremly  cumber- 
some, probably  never  be  done  accurately  and 
waste  a  great  deal  of  physician  time  In  sort- 
ing out  the  paper  work.  There  is  no  question 
In  my  mind  that  physician  participation  U 
necessary  m  dialysis  treatments  and  we  are 
only  quarrelmg  over  what  level  of  reim- 
bursement should  be  afforded  for  these  serv- 
ices. 

In  short,  the  major  problem  with  the  pres- 
ent guldeUnes  is  that  they  tend  to  amalga- 
mate the  physician  supervision  with  the  fa- 
ciUty  charge  and  create  a  situation  in  which 
one  cannot  identify  what  belongs  to  the 
doctor,  t  beUeve  this  .should  be  changed  and 
a  dollar  fee  should  be  Identified  per  treat- 
ment  which  can  be  billed  separately  by  the 
physician.  If  It  Is  not  baled  separately  by 
the  physician  It  should  be  clearly  Idrntlfied 
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by  the  faculty  as  being  a  physician  com- 
ponent.  This  Is  not  always  so  and  I  am  sure 
a  polling  or  nephrologlsts  would  substantiate 
my  position.  1  think  there  would  be  agree- 
ment that  a  patient  group  recruited  from 
the  environs  of  Seattle  requires  an  entirely 
different  approach  than  those  who  dwell  in 
cold-water  flats  In  New  York  City  or  in  the 
Koxbury  ghetto  of  Boston.  One  must  in- 
dividualize and  what  is  preventative  medi- 
cine tor  a  group  of  college  freshmen  is  cer- 
tainly not  suitable  for  residents  of  Anna- 
lachia.  '^'^ 

I  would  disagree  with  those  who  maintain 
that  most  patients  require  little  supervision 
by  a  physician. 

MicHiGAlT  HosprTAi.  Association, 

Lansiny.  Mich.,  April  9,  t$74 
Hon.  Vance  Hastke, 
VS.   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Hastke:  In  response  to  your 
March  15  letter,  Michigan  hospitals  have  ex- 
perienced a  number  of  problems  In  obtalifing 
reimbursement  for  the  treatment  of  chronic 
renal  disease.  For  the  first  six  months,  no 
payments  were  received  from  the  Medicare 
intermediary.  Payments  are  now  being  made 
and  while  the  problem  is  not  as  serious  as  It 
once  was.  there  still  exists  a  considerable 
backlog  of  payments. 

It  is  our  understanding  from  talking  with 
the  twenty-nine  hospitals  In  Michigan  that 
provide  care  for  the  chronic  renal  paUent 
that  this  backlog  has  not  been  reduced  sig- 
nificantly In  the  the  past  two  montlu.  As  a 
result,  the  Michigan  Hospital  Association 
with  support  of  the  Michigan  Kidney  Foun- 
dation has  developed  a  position  paper  ex- 
pressing its  concern  about  this  new  Medicare 
program.  I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  this  posi- 
tion paper  for  your  Information.  Tou  will 
note  we  are  also  concerned  about  the  fact 
this  program  Is  not  based  on  reimbursement 
for  t»st. 

In  response  to  your  question  on  state  pro- 
grams. Octolier  of  1973.  the  OIBce  of  Health 
and  Medical  Affairs  developed  a  Renal  Dis- 
ease Plan  for  Michigan.  When  this  plan  Is 
fully  Implemented  it  wUI  provide  for  the 
early  detection  ond  treatment  of  renal  dis- 
ease. We  feel  this  will  prove  an  Important 
edge  to  the  Federal  program. 

If  you  should  have  any  questions  or  If  you 
wish    to    have    more    detailed    Information, 
please  contact  me. 
Sincerely. 

H.    AI4LAN   BAP.TK, 

EzeceuUve  Vice  PrtHient. 

RECOSIMEKDEn        MHA        ACTTON        PLAN       FOt 

OHaoNic    Renal    Disease    Pboghams — Oc- 

TOBES  18.   1073 

After  reviewing  the  facta  surrounding  the 
Implementation  of  the  Medicare  Chronic 
Renal  Disease  Program,  we  recommend  that 
the  Board  of  Michigan  Hospital  Association 
conduct  the  following  activities  with  regard 
to  the  program ; 

1.  Adopt  the  drafted  position  statement 
expressing  the  concerns  of  those  Involved  In 
the  delivery  of  renal  dialysla  eeirlces. 

2.  Send  a  letter  to  Michigan  Blue  Craea. 
Social  Security  Administration,  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW.  and  all  Michigan  Congressmen 
and  Senators  pointing  out  the  program's 
shortcomings  and  requesting  immediate  cor- 
rective action. 

3.  Encourage  national  and  other  state  hos- 
pital and  professional  associations  to  evalu- 
ate the  Chronic  Renal  Dl.sea.se  Program  and 
embark  on  a  similar  course  of  concerted  ac- 
tion to  change  the  program. 

«.  Transmit  the  MHA  position  to  the  ap- 
propriate state,  and  local  government  officials 
and  leglalatora. 
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jCbronlc   Renal    Diseases    Under   Me<llcare, 
Pi.   92-603] 

Position  Pipes 
(Endorsed  By:  All  Michigan  HoepltaLs  with 
Renal  Units,  Michigan  State  Medical  So- 
cleiy.  Kidney  Foundation  of  Michigan. 
Michigan  Hospital  .Association,  Decem- 
ber 11.  1973) 

Additionally,  the  reimbursement  ceilings 
do  not  consider  differences  In  the  definition 
of  care  between  facilities  Including  varia- 
tions in  the  mix  of  ancillary  and  supportive 
Berrlces.  II  strictly  enforced,  the  limits  may 
place  undue  hardship  upon  those  institu- 
tions whose  personnel  and  space  costs  are 
above  the  national  average  and,  «-bose  util- 
ization rate  fluctuates.  Therefore,  reim- 
bursement ceilings  shotild  parUcularly  con- 
elder  differences  between  In-hospltal  and 
limited  care  units. 

HOME    DIALYSIS 

It  is  recognized  that  where  medically  and 
psychologically  appropriate,  home  dialysis 
treatment  may  be  preferable  to  a  hospital 
treatment  from  a  cost  containment  point 
c*  view.  The  Intermediary  Letter  Indicates 
that  criteria  for  determining  the  proper  loca- 
tion (home  or  facility)  for  dialysis  treatments 
will  be  developed  and  that  hospitals  not 
complying  with  the  criteria  may  be  sub- 
ject to  further  limitations  on  reimburse- 
nant.  In  Instituting  such  a  policy  HEW 
should  realize  that  home  dialysis  may  be 
easier  and  more  practicable  in  some  areas 
of  the  country  than  In  other  areas.  For 
example  an  educated  engineer  would  usu- 
ally do  better  than  an  uneducated  indi- 
vidual living  m  slum  conditions.  Since 
hospitals  do  not  control  the  prescription  of 
patient  services,  penalizing  hospitals  for 
such  proMemiS  represents  an  Improper  Im- 
position of  corrective  action.  This  problem 
may  be  particularly  acute  in  hospitals  which 
may  not  have  the  resources  for  monitoring 
dialysis  programs  to  the  extent  implied  in 
the  Intermediary  Letter.  Revenue  lost 
'Uitough  through  Medicare's  failure  to  meet 
Its  flnanclal  obligations  to  the  hospital 
could  only  be  recovered  by  passing  these 
losses  on  to  other  paUents. 

OOCUMZNTATION 

The  Intermediary  Letter  indicated  several 
conditions  under  which  documentation  Is 
required  of  the  hospital.  Among  these  are: 

1.  Completion  of  a  detailed  questionnaire 
Cor  cost  data: 

2.  Medicare  Payment  form; 

3.  Inpatient  Hospital  and  Ertendsd  Care 
Admission  and  Billing  form; 

4.  Provider  Billing  for  Medical  and  Other 
Health  Services  Billing  form; 

5.  Bequest  for  Medicare  Payment  form; 

6.  Medicare  Chronic  Renal  Disease  Patient 
History  form; 

7.  Medicare  Chronic  Renal  Disease  Charge 
and  Service  Information  form;  and 

8.  Other  supplemental  forms. 

iNraoDucnoN 
We  support  the  principles  advanced  in 
Public  Law  92-603  with  regard  to  chronic 
renal  disease  and  recognize  our  responsibility 
la  encouraging  efficient,  high  quality  delivery 
of  renal  transplant  and  dialysis  services.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  believe  that  the  guidelines 
for  implementing  the  program  as  expressed 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
welfare  Part  A  Intermediary  Letter  No.  73-25 
and  Part  B  Intermediary  Letter  No.  73-22 
hereluarter  called  Intermediary  Letter  are 
conducive  to  the  successful  deUvery  of 
dialysis  services  to  endstage  renal  patients. 
As  such,  we  believe  the  provisions  of  the 
Intermediary  Letter  do  not  reflect  the  full 
Intent  of  the  legislation  and  Is  unduly  re- 
strictive In  the  processing  and  payment  of 
claims  and  establishing  treatment  norma  for 
these  aerrlces. 


The  following  comments  are  intended  as 
constructive  criticism  of  the  program,  and 
It  Is  hoped  that  these  obsen-ations  and  rec- 
ommendations wC!  be  received  in  the  spirit 
with  which  they  were  composed. 

NATIONAL  KIDNET  FODKDATION  AND  PHYSICIANS 
FOB  aCNAL  REPLACEMENT  THLUAPY 

We  support  the  principles  ol  the  National 
Kidney  Foundation  as  expressed  In  Ita  re- 
vised position  paper  of  August.  1973.  and  the 
undated  position  paper  of  the  Physicians  for 
Renal  Replacement  Therapy. 

REIMBURSEMTT  LEVELS 

The  relmbursemcLt  lUnits  established  by 
the  Intermediary  Letter  are  $150  per  treat- 
ment for  maintenance  dialysis  services  and 
$190  per  training  self-dialysis  lesson.  The 
limits  include  hospital  costs,  physician's  com- 
ponent of  hospital  coats,  and  laboratory  fees. 
Eetmbursement  limits  fall  to  $145  and  $185 
respectively  when  the  laboratory  is  billed 
separ-itely  under  specified  conditions.  We  be- 
lieve the  fee  ceilings  are  Inadequate,  arbi- 
trary, and  do  not  reflect  differences  Iri  costs 
within  localities  aud  between  regions  of  the 
country.  We  note  that  all  other  programs 
under  Medicare  are  cost-based  and  that  these 
Intermediary  regulations  are  a  departure 
from  these  programs.  Purthermore,  these 
new  regulations  combine  the  reimbursement 
of  the  facility  and  the  physician,  thus  pro- 
viding another  significant  change  in  the 
Part  A  and  Part  B  philosophy.  We  feel 
strongly  that  reimbursement  of  physicians 
should  be  on  a  fee  for  service  basis  and  should 
be  separate  from  the  reimbursement  of  the 
faculty. 

Hospitals  are  also  required  to  establish 
separate  cost  centers  related  to  hemodialysis. 
Hospitals  will  Incur  additional  costs  In  com- 
pleting these  forms  and  In  modifying  exist- 
ing accounting  procedures  to  accommodate 
the  Medicare  requirements.  Reimbursement 
for  these  added  costs  is  not  addressed  In  the 
Intermediary  Letter. 

The  burden  of  complying  with  the  myriad 
of  government  forms  falls  on  the  physlctan  as 
well  as  the  facility  providing  service.  Por 
example,  documentation  Is  required  for  ex- 
ceeding the  allowable  number  of  weeldy 
dialysis  treatments,  office  visits,  and  the 
specified  mix  and  frequency  of  laboratory 
and  other  tests.  Besides  adding  a  substantial 
burden  of  paperwork  on  the  physician,  the 
requirement  complicates  patient  care  by 
committing  the  physician  to  a  fixed  stand- 
ard which  may  not  be  apprc^riate  and  ex- 
poses the  physician  to  claims  of  malpractice. 

Recommendations: 

1.  Becaupe  reimbursement  limit*  set  by 
HEW  are  arbitrary,  inadequate  and  unrealis- 
tic, and  fall  to  acknowledge  local  and  regional 
differences  In  cost,  we  recommend  reimburse- 
ment for  dialysis  services  under  Medicare  be 
based  on  cost.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that 
costs  should  be  permitted  to  Increase  unjus- 
tifiably, but  that  reasonable  costs  should  be 
recognized  as  they  are  incurred  by  the  facil- 
ity providing  services.  A  regional  or  local 
reviewing  body  should  be  established  with 
authority  to  determine  the  reasonableness 
of  a  facility's  co3t  and  to  adjust  reimburse- 
ment levels  accordingly. 

2.  We  recommend  that  until  such  time  the 
reimbursement  limits  are  readjusted  azid 
the  programs  described  above  are  Imple- 
mented. HEW  should  authorize  facility  and 
physician  reimbursement  based  on  the  cus- 
tomary and  usual  charges  for  such  servioea. 
Payments  should  be  made  to  a  facility  re- 
gardless of  its  participation  status  and  ret- 
roactive to  July  I,  1973. 

3.  With  regard  to  physician  reimburse- 
ment. It  Is  appropriate  that  the  cost  of 
physician  administration  and  supervision  of 
a  dialysis  unit  be  included  aa  a  part  of  the 
facility  cost.  We  recommend  reimbursement 
for  the  physician's  personal  services  be  dis- 


tinct from  facility  cost  and  subject  to  re- 
gional or  local  peer  review. 

4.  It  Is  recognized  the  secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  the  legal  author- 
ity to  establish  criteria  for  determining  the 
appropriate  location  for  dlalysta  (home  or 
faculty)  and  to  limit  reimbursement  in  cases 
deviating  from  the  criteria.  The  repjlatlons 
should  permit  charge?  for  services  rendered 
in  good  faith  until  a  determination  is  made 
that  the  patient  should  receive  an  aRernate 
service. 

6.  It  is  recognlMd  that  some  documents* 
tlon  and  revision  of  accounting  procedures 
may  be  necessary  to  Implement  the  Chronic 
Renal  Disease  Program.  We  recommend  the 
documentation  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum 
and  perlodlcaUy  reviewed  by  HEW  from  a 
cost-twneflt  viewpoint  to  reduce  costs  to 
theh-  minimum.  AU  cosu  incurred  in  adjust- 
ing to  the  new  requirements  should  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  part  of  total  facility  cost. 

6.  We  recommend  the  determination  of  ap- 
propriate laboratory  tests,  number  of  weekly 
dialysis  treatments,  number  of  office  visits 
and  dialysis  visits  be  made  bv  the  physlciaji 
and  siibject  to  regional  or  local  peer  review. 
If  norms  must  he  established,  individual 
documentation  should  not  be  required  for 
every  patiem.  A  certain  percentage  of  a  phy- 
sician's patients  will  exceed  the  established 
norm.  Only  after  the  physician  has  exceeded 
this  percentage  should  documentation  be 
required. 


IDAHO'S   SNAKE  RIVER  PLAIN— 
A   POEM 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Pre.ndent.  some  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber  are  luckier 
than  I  am.  They  live  closer  to  home  aud 
probably  do  not  suffer  the  occasional 
pangs  of  homesickness  that  I  do  when 
I  get  a  particularly  moving  letter  from 
a  constituent.  This  yearAhe  problem  is 
compounded  by  the  probabiUty  of  a  short 
recess  and  so  less  than  average  time  for 
vacation. 

Maybe  those  who  normally  take  longer 
trips  would  like  to  take  a  look  at  the  most 
beautiful  State  in  the  Union.  One  of  my 
constituents,  Mrs.  Annie  H  Hanson,  has 
written  something  which  ought  to  tempt 
even  the  most  confirmed  beachlover.  I 
hope  it  makes  you  feel  the  way  it  does 
me— like  catching  the  next  plane  to 
God's  country; 

Idaho's  Snake  Rnrea  Plain 
The  Snake  River  Plain  is  a  beautiful  place. 

Here  our  Pioneer  parents  came. 
They  brought  their  lamihea,  and  bnUt  log 
homes. 

And  with  courage  the  wilderness  tamed. 
God  gave  us  cool,  peaceful  forests. 

On  hlUsides  of  mountains  sublime. 
Snow  covered,  they  hold  and  supply  molstuie, 

Por  our  crops  through  the  aummerUme. 
Just  stand  and  look  in  any  direction. 

In  this  lovely  Snake  River  Plam; 
Behold  the  trees,  the  expanse  of  green  fields. 

And  acres  of  gold  ripening  grain. 
The  heavens  are  blue  as  the  .lun  shines  down 

On  streams  running  clean  and  pure. 
Where  rainbow  trout  dart  here  and  there, 

And  fishermen  cast  their  lure. 
Here  is  our  Targhee  Forest 

Where  cattle  bj  hundreds  graze. 
Where  the  Trumpet  Swan  in  the  early  dawn, 

Honks  his  message  through  morning  haze. 
Mountain  valleys  sprinkled  with  bloaeoma. 

Where  Sego  Lillles  aud  Lupine  grow. 
Choke  cherries  and  huckleberries 

He  gave  us  for  food  here  below. 
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Oh  you  who  live  In  this  valley — 

Keep  Che  Commandments  of  God! 
Show  Him  your  deepest  gratitude 

For  this  fertile,  llfe-glvlng  sodr 
And  for  the  abundance  of  water 

Uostlnted  He  gave  lavishly! 
Our  thirsty  acrea  drink  It  up. 

The  rest  feeds  another  valley! 

Oh  Idaho!  This  U  your  Birthright! 

The  mountains  the  lakes  and  the  streama 
Use  ihem.  enjoy  them,  with  wisdom, 

To  fulfill  llfe'a  purpose  and  dreams. 

Learn  of  Him  how  He  gave  them. 
To  lis  on  the  Snake  River  Plain. 

t^eorn  too.  how  He  gave  His  precious  Ufe. 
That  we  ml^ht  be  with  Him  again. 

— Ahnie  H.  Hanson. 
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ECONOMIC  POLICY:  CURBING  THE 
TWO-PRONGED  DILEMMA  OF  IN- 
FLATION AND  RECESSION 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago.  82  percent  of  the  American 
public  expressed  their  belief  that  our 
economy  was  in  deep  turmoil.  Just  last 
week,  another  nationwide  poll  reported 
that  almost  half  of  all  Americans  now 
cite  inflation  as  the  country's  No.  1  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  longer  mere 
rhetoric  that  the  current  12-percent  rate 
of  inflation — the  most  severe  rate  of  in- 
flation in  the  last  two  decades — stands 
to  severely  ruin  this  Nation's  economic 
well-being.  It  is  especially  dishearten- 
ing to  learn  that  our  Nation's  output  of 
goods  and  services  declined  for  the  sec- 
ond quarter  in  a  row,  a  statistic  which 
falls  within  the  so-called  technical  defl- 
nition  of  a  recession. 

Whether  or  not  we  have  experienced 
a  mild  recession — and  that  will  not  be 
determined  until  the  prestigious  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  has  ex- 
amined all  the  indicators — It  is  obvious 
to  every  American  that  our  economy  is  a 
very  sick  patient,  Indeed.  Each  issue  of 
our  magazines'  contains  articles  specu- 
lating on  a  depression.  Neri'ous  investors 
drive  up  the  price  of  Jewelry,  precious 
metals,  and  gems;  for  others,  real  estate 
is  thought  to  be  a  good  hedge  against  in- 
flation despite  its  high  price:  and  the 
gold  bugs  warn  of  a  great  crash  in  the 
value  of  paper  currency,  worldwide.  Fi- 
nally, the  left-wing  militants  are  eagerly 
predicting  that  the  age  of  industrialism 
is  coming  to  an  end. 

I  do  not  concur  with  this  doomsday 
oratory,  nor  do  I  believe  that  we  are 
headed  for  a  depression.  Moreover,  if  we 
are  truly  in  the  midst  of  a  recession,  cur- 
rent evidence  suggests  that  its  effects  wUl 
be  mild  and  certainly  not  insurmoimt- 
able.  Finally,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
the  worst  inflation  in  the  last  25  years 
can  be  brought  under  control — but  only 
if  more  stringent  measures  are  adopted. 

INFLATION 

While  the  United  States  may.  Indeed, 
be  more  fortunate  than  other  countries — 
such  as  Great  Britain.  Italy,  India,  or 
Ftance — inflation  has  been  accelerating 
at  a  devastating  pace  since  the  mld-sU- 
tles.  The  following  arc  the  annual  rates 
of  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  Index 
since  shortly  after  the  Korean  war: 
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Although  some  economists  beUeve  that 
Inflation  will  slow  somewhat  during  the 
second  half  of  1974,  this  prediction  now 
looks  shaky  in  light  of  recent  informa- 
tion on  wholesale  and  retail  prices.  For 
example,  the  wholesale  price  index  for 
May  1974  rose  at  a  seasonally  adjusted 
rate  of  1.3  percent — an  annual  rate  of 
16  percent— due  mostly  to  rising  Indus- 
trial commodity  prices.  Although  the 
June  increase  amounted  to  a  seasonally 
adjusted  0.5  percent— a  6  percent  annual 
rate — this  downward  shift  is  not  expected 
to  last  long,  because  food  prices  are  now 
increasing,  and  because  Industrial  com- 
modity prices  Jumped  2.2  percent  In 
June— an  annual  rate  of  26.4  percent. 

Consumer  prices  have  also  resumed 
their  rapid  rise  since  some  moderation 
m  April.  The  Consumer  Price  Index  rose 
1.1  percent,  seasonally  adjusted,  in  May 
equal  to  an  annual  inflation  rate  of  13.2 
percent,  and  prices  were  some  10.7  per- 
cent higher  than  prices  a  year  ago  Fi- 
nally, Just  last  week  the  Commerce  De- 
partment announced  that  consumer 
prices  continued  to  rise  in  June  by  1  per- 
cent, seasonally  adjusted  for  normal 
changes.  Here  again,  this  new  figure 
equals  an  annua]  rate  of  12  percent  and 
Is  some  11.1  percent  above  the  index  12 
months  ago. 
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Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Of  special  importance,  the  prices  of  all 
nonfood  commodities  rose  1.3  percent  In 
June— the  sixth  straight  month  In  which 
the  increase  has  exceeded  1  percent.  For 
those  economists  who  acknowledge  that 
inflation  has  been  generated  largely  by 
rising  food  and  energy  costs,  this  trend 


in  the  nonfood  sector  Is  reacon  for  fur- 
ther uneasiness. 

Yet,  on  the  bright  side,  the  Commerce 
Department  recently  reported  that  the 
GNP  "deflator"— a  price  index  often  used 
because  it  is  more  comprehensive  than 

the  familiar  Consumer  Price  Index ^had 

a  rate  of  increase  that  declined  in  the 
second  quarter  to  8.8  percent  In  the  first 
quarter,  the  rate  exceeded  12  percent 
Such  a  trend  may  very  well  signal  a  cool- 
ing-off  period  characterized  by  more  sta- 
ble  supply  and  demand,  especially  since 
the  effects  of  worldwide  demand  and  oU 
price  inflation  are  now  subsiding.  But, 
in  spite  of  these  conflicting  economic  In- 
dicators, there  are  other  stumbling 
blocks  on  the  horizon. 

GBOSS    NATIONAL   PRODUCT 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1974.  the  gross 
national  product — a  measure  of  this 
country's  output  In  goods  and  services- 
suffered  Its  sharpest  decline  since  1958, 
with  a  7  percent  loss,  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion. In  the  second  quarter,  preliminary 
data  indicate  that  GNP  declined  again 
by  1.2  percent,  due  primarily  to  a  sharp 
deterioration  in  our  balance  of  trade; 
that  is,  oil  imports.  While  technically 
speaking,  this  may  qualify  as  a  recession, 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search, the  officially  accepted  umpire  for 
determining  when  a  drop  In  the  economy 
qualifies  as  a  recession,  has  consistently 
held  that  two  quarters  of  decline  are  not 
sufficient.  Other  economic  indicators 
must  be  taken  into  account.  Thus,  the 
picture  brightens  somewhat,  for  ac- 
cording to  Geoffrey  Moore,  one  of  the 
Bureau's  senior  analysts: 

Unless  there  Is  a  further  deterioration  la 
otlier  measures  and  a  much  more  widespread 
decline,  this  period  does  not  seem  compara- 
ble with  the  other  fl»e  recessions  since  World 
War  n. 

Mr.  Moore  is  alluding  to  a  number  of 
economic  trends  which  run  counter  to 
those  experienced  during  a  "normal" 
recession.  For  Instance,  unemployment 
has  held  steady  for  the  last  3  months— 
5.2  percent  for  May  and  June;  5.3  per- 
cent In  July — and  has  risen  much  less  in 
the  last  several  quarters  than  during  the 
recessions  of  1960  and  1969.  Corporate 
profits  even  with  Infiatlon  factored  to, 
have  also  been  rising  strongly.  Accord- 
tog  to  Argus  Research  Corp.,  even  exclud- 
tog  toventory  profits,  profits  are  up  $34.9 
billion  smce  1969.  a  compound  annual 
growth  rate  of  10.6  percent,  which  is 
faster  than  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  Thus,  If  profits 
remata  sturdy,  unemplonnent  might  not 
rise  as  much  this  year  as  some  economists 
have  been  predlcttag.  Economist  Wil- 
liam Preund  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  cites  another  reason  for 
minimizing  the  decltoe  in  GNP: 

The  decline  was  not  due  to  any  sudden 
collapse  in  demand;  rather.  It  resulted 
largely  from  shortages  In  many  Industries 
operating  at,  or  near,  capacity.  Thus,  the 
current  weakness  should  not  he  Interpreted 
as  a  recession  In  traditional  terms.  An 
economy  afflicted  with  major  maitanals 
shortages  dUfers  fundamentally  from  an 
economy  suffering  a  recession  in  demand. 

Not  surpristagly,  this  country's  capac- 
ity utilization  rate  for  basic  material  to- 
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dustrles  like  steel,  paper,  cement,  and 
petroleum  refining,  among  others,  al- 
though down  from  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1973.  Is  still  very  high  when  compared  to 
earlier  years. 

Meanwhile,  total  industrial  output  of 
factories,  mines,  and  utilities  rose  at  an 
adjusted  annual  rate  of  1.3  percent  for 
the  second  quarter,  compared  with  a  6.6 
percent  drop  during  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year. 

In  a  similar  vein,  total  bustoess  In- 
ventories rose  $3.7  billion,  1.6  percent.  In 
May,  equaltog  the  largest  monthly  ta- 
crease  since  last  year.  UnfUled  orders 
also  Jumped  $3.8  billion  to  June  to  a 
record  high  $131  billion. 
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>  Prelifflinaty  data. 
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SoTOci. — Dept,  of  Commerce. 

All  of  the  above  data,  tocludlng  a 
slight  Improvement  to  consumer  spend- 
ing for  the  second  quarter,  a  slight  re- 
surgence in  outlays  for  housing,  and  an 
apparent  bottoming  out  of  U.S.  automo- 
bUe  production,  support  what  I  have  been 
sas-tag  all  along.  It  is  unlikely  that  our 
economy  will  fall  toto  a  "real"  recession- 
although  U  it  does,  its  effects  will  be 
mild.  However,  most  analysts  stlU  expect 


the  economy  to  show  little  or  no  real 
growth  In  the  second  half  of  1974. 

THE  HICB  COST  OF  UVING 

But,  while  a  severe  rece.«;slon  does  not 
appear  too  likely,  the  high  cost  of  lliing 
is  another  matter  altogether.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Labor  Department,  the  aver- 
age cost  of  supporting  an  urban  family 
of  four  rose,  from  autumn  1972  to  au- 
tumn 1973.  10.8  percent  for  a  lower 
budget,  10.3  percent  for  an  intermediate 
budget,  and  9.9  percent  for  a  liljgh  budget. 
Social  security  taxes  rose  even  more 
rapidly— 23.9  percent  for  the  lower 
budget,  and  34  percent  for  each  of  the 
other  two  budgets.  Finally,  personal  to- 
come  taxes  have  also  tacreased,  thus 
revealtog  one  of  the  most  painful  effects 
of  Inflation;  namely,  as  personal  income 
rises  to  order  to  keep  pace  with  inflation, 
a  family's  tax  bracket  shifts,  and  the 
breadwinner  ends  up  paying  a  greater 
perc2ntage  of  his  or  her  income  to  taxes. 

At  the  same  lime,  however,  personal 
Income  has  also  been  rising.  Personal 

Income  rose  $21  billion  In  June  of  1974 

seasonally  adjusted  to  a  rate  of  0.7  per- 
cent over  May— to  $1,142  trillion,  due 
primarily  to  increases  to  the  minimum 
wage  and  salary  adjustments  for  Federal 
employees.  Nonetheless,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  average  worker's  weekly 
take-home  pay  has  dipped  an  additional 
4.5  percent  to  the  last  12  months. 

INTiaiEST   SATES 

Interest  rates  has  surged  during  the 
last  several  months  largely  because  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank's  deliberate 
policy  of  limiting  credit  in  order  to  dis- 
courage bank  loans,  and  hence,  the  ta- 
flatlonary  pressures  to  the  economy.  For 
example,  business  loans  at  commercial 
banks  expanded  at  an  annual  pace  of 
22  percent  In  the  first  quarter,  followed 
by  a  23-percent  rate  to  the  second  quar- 
ter. Meanwhile  the  prime  rate  which  Is 
the  rate  that  banks  charge  on  loans  to 
their  most  credit  worthy  corporate  cus- 
tomers has  climbed  from  a  momentary 
low  of  8'i  percent  this  March  to  over 
12  percent  to  July.  This  not  only  repre- 
sents a  30-percent  tocrease  in  less  than 
5  months'  time,  but  understates  the  ac- 
tual rate  of  taterest  being  charged  to 
other  less  credit  worthy  customers.  Re- 
ports reaching  my  office  have  mentioned 
figures  in  the  13-  to  15-percentUe  range, 
when  all  costs  are  considered.  In  light  of 
these  developments,  many  small  busi- 
nessmen have  been  unable  to  obtato  loans 
due  to  a  host  of  factors,  includtog  such 
things  as  State  usury  laws,  SBA  regula- 
tions which  limit  toterest  rates  to  10  "4 
percent,  or  their  own  lack  of  retained 
eamtogs. 

Many  economists  attribute  the  spurt 
to  short-term  taterest  rates  primarily 
to  inflation.  Corporations  and  large  re- 
tall  firms,  dismayed  by  the  sagging  stock 
market  and  short  on  totemal  resources 
to  cover  ristog  operations  costs,  have  run 
to  the  banks  to  tide  them  over.  In  other 
cases,  the  propensity  toward  toventory 
hoarding  during  an  Inflationary  period 
has  spurred  the  number  of  bank  loans. 
StlU  other  bustoessmen  believe  that  their 
long-awaited  expansion  programs  will 
never  become  any  cheaper  so  they  are 
borrowtog  now.  All  to  all,  the  effect  has 


been  to  drive  down  stock  and  bond  prices, 
to  unleash  a  massive  outflow  of  funds 
from  savings  and  loan  Institutions  to 
higher  yielding  credit  Instruments,  and 
to  literally  starve  the  housmg  todustry 
which  depends  on  the  savings  and  loan 
for  financtog.  Mortgage  rates  across  the 
country  now  vary  between  9  and  10 
percent. 

BOITSING 

There  is  probably  no  better  weather 
vane  of  inflation  and  the  Impact  of  ex- 
orbitant taterest  rates  than  the  current 
housing  slump. 

In  June  of  this  5  ear,  despite  an  8-per- 
cent rise  in  new  houstog  starts  over  May, 
the  rate  is  still  26  percent  off  from  the 
2,152,000  units  started  in  June  of  1973. 
Even  more  serious,  building  permits  over 
the  past  12  months  have  decltoed  45 
percent.  Moreover,  Michael  Sumlchrast, 
chief  economist  for  the  National  .Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders,  has  stated  that 
home  contractors  now  have  an  toven- 
tory of  450,000  houses  that  are  unsold. 

Reflecting  the  general  hard  times  to 
the  home  construction  industry,  some 
440  firms  have  collapsed  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year,  up  40  percent  from  1973's 
first  quarter,  while  over  10  percent  of  this 
Nation's  construction  workers  are  now 
out  of  work. 

As  I  have  stated,  tavestors  have  been 
withdrawtag  their  funds  from  mortgage- 
making  savings  and  loan  Institutions  to 
tovest  in  the  capital  market:  Certificates 
of  deposit,  corporate  promissory  notes, 
Government  paper,  and  the  like.  The 
effect  on  our  country's  savmgs  banks  has 
been  a  reported  net  outflow  of  $650  mil- 
lion to  the  first  4  months  of  1974,  a  re- 
duction larger  than  to  any  other  4- 
month  period  to  our  history.  More  re- 
cently, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  reported  that  savtags  and  loan 
deposits  exceeded  withdrawals  by  only 
$40  million  for  the  month  of  June,  some 
20.6  percent  below  that  of  a  year  ago. 
Because  of  declintag  deposits,  mortgage 
loans  at  savtogs  and  loan  institutions 
totaled  $4.16  billion  to  June,  down  13 
percent  from  May  and  off  26  percent 
from  $5.59  billion  last  year.  Complicating 
matters  further,  the  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  recently  reported  that  infia- 
tlon has  resulted  to  the  highest  number 
of  late  home  mortgage  payments  to  the 
last  20  years. 

These  factors,  added  to  the  ristog  cost 
of  construction  and  materials,  make  the 
outlook  for  houstog  to  this  country  very 
grim  news  todeed. 

PSOSPICTS   Ton    A    WAOE   EXPLOSIOK : 
n«n.ATIONART    DYNAMITE 

The  most  likely  cause  of  bullt-ta.  long- 
term  inflation  now  appears  to  be  the 
probability  that  wage  Increases  in  the 
next  several  months  will  outrun  gains 
to  productivity.  Already  wage  settle- 
ments have  been  movtog  to  the  level  of  10 
percent  per  annum:  and  several  observ- 
ers, tocludlng  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  the  former  di- 
rector of  the  now-defunct  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  now  fear  double-digit  toflation 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year  because  of 
ristog  labor  costs. 

Accordtog  to  Data  Resources,  Inc.,  an 
economic  research  organization  based  In 
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?£ldeTby  Lll  new^rtr^tl^m  ^  greatest  problem  we  face  today,  and  Fed-  because  deficits  are   financed   through 

without  Lalatorclaue?ard  covering  "'^  overspending  and  indebtedness,  over  -"^deral  borrowing  which  reduces  monTey 

roOOworker^TLrrroselODcrcent^  the  long  term,  has  been  the  greatest  sin-  '"  ^pculation  that  would  othei-wise  b^ 

thes^or'^Urt^rofmVims^^^^^^^^  IaMZarv1r'^H""r  ^° '^  ^"^"^ '"t '""  monU« 'the""  m^n^r'    "^    '"'    '"'   « 

from  the  7  6-De'cent  rate  in  the  first  J^-'-^na^y  trends  in  our  economy  have  hionths.   the   money  supply,   consisting 

ouster  %sor'twrjSv    i?ri^t-an-  ''™"  PriniarUy  generated  by  rising  food  °^  currency  and  bank  checking  accounU 

ZTi^idlcator  ofTagf dScontent^now  t?'^  f"^'^-'  ""•""'  ^ut  some  of  our  trou-  |'-««-  "'-  »"  annual  rate  of  8.1  percent 

numL- ^molt   600  4mviXM  diTrao"  "^-^  ''^™  external  crigins.  An  increase  in  By  comparison,  even  during  the  spend- 

U^  tkeSsttoLl"sin™orl''X  ^X^  tTv,"''  '"'^  "^r'"^""-  <>f  ">«  L^^w  h1n'fhe°mi'n'.v''''""-, '''^  '""'''' 

«r,tkeDtln  19'iR  dollar  in  the  space  of  3  years,  a  poor  P"*'"  '»  the  money  supply  amounted 

Many  econonSsts  now  susnect  that  as  '''"^**"  harvest,  the  temporary  failure  of  t"  approximately  3.8  percent.  Hence,  an 

maS^STt.  abate  The^'lDnomywm  the  anchovy  catch,  and  the  Arab  oil  boy-  i^^S!t"o„r'"^r"''°*   '°   '^^"""^ 

move  into  wage-push   inflation  in  the  f"".,*"^"*     aU     stimulated     cost-push  ffo  n  °u^f ,  °"  ^^^'^f  "-atf  of  infla- 

latter  cuarter  of  1974  and  into  1975  as  '""X""-                ^^     ,       .^  UiT^i^^.h  t.^^K^^"^",^ '*^T  """>«- 

labor  attempts  to  overcompensate  for  re-  ,,}^f'°'\'".f'  "rislnate  with  devalua-  f  ^J™™''?  ^^^^^'^  If"^  I  '^'■"°' 

cent  losses  in  purchasing  power.  Thus.  If  "°?^' "°P  ^^''""',-  ^'^'^^s  m  psychology,  ^  Jear  and  then  ^  stabUize  tnat  rate 

there  is  one  fact  most  likely  to  perpetu-  l^tS"^^^''^^^    cost    mcreases    for  ?his  if /nlS,„°i  T'"'  ^"''"•'•""ately. 

ate  double-digit  inflation    it  vrtll  ^  a  energy  and  raw  materials.  In  the  long  ™f  L*  a  painful  2-  to  4-year  proposition 

^e"osion'  Url^°  wage  TnZi  X'  T'^"'  I*  If  "  '"^"f^'^  '"''"°""'-  Tuffe^s  Trom"the''^<f  kTI"'  7?'^^  ^^ 

are  curbed,  serious  inflation  may  be  here  °°°;  "/annot  be  sustained  unless  the  ^"  e 'l,^"'"  ^^^  PossibUity  of  Inducing 

to  stay  for  the  next  •>  or  3  vears  money  is  there  to  finance  it.  and  it  will  ^  w^^^i°°- 

to  stay  lor  tne  next  -  orj  years.  ^^  ^  reduced  if  growth  in  money  re-  ,.  Monetary  restraint  will  only  be  effec- 

T  i.  I...I          J     .u  .'                        «  "natos  excessive.  Thus,  after  allowance  Zf"  "^J'  '*  backed  up  by  fiscal  restraint. 

Is  it  litUe  wonder  that  consumer  confi-  for  special   factors  such   as   food   and  ^.administration  has  announced  that 

dence  m  our  eaonom.v  remains  at  one  energy,  the  current  inflaUon  dates  back  "  '^^'^  a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal 

of  its  lowest  points  in  the  Ust  25  years?  to  the  deficit  financing  of  the  Vietnam  l^^''  '^'^  approximating  some  $330  bU- 

A  recent  survey  by  the  University  of  war   and    to   the   expansionist    poli^  "°"  '"  estimated  spending.  Even  more 

Michigan  s      survey      research      center  foUowing  a  mUd  recession  in  1970-71  f^.^ntly,  we  have  been  told  by  Preslden- 

"'at—  Since  the  sixOes.  a  whole  new  batch  of  „  '  Adviser  Kenneth  Rush  and  Director 

in  May  or  1974,  the  proportion  ot  the  pub-  social  programs  has  been  undertaken  by  ^°i'  ifl  °'  "'e  °^<^  ot  Management 

Uc  expecting  inflation  ol  10  percent  or  more  the  Federal  Government   In  the  last  10  *°'^  Budget,  that  the  fiscal  year  1975 

increawd  from  14  percent  to  25  percent  of  „.._.     „>,<,'    V^.                     ^t           '  ''  '"  budget  will  n-Bn**  o   ^.n-iT   i         ■; 

respondents,   while   the    proportion   saving  ^^ars,   while  defense  spending  was  in-  no  larLT  thf^^o        .o*?Pn!  of  Perhaps 

that  prices  wouidnt  go  up  further  decreised  creasing  by  50  percent,  spending  for  do-  ^°,„lli'  *han  $2  or  S3  billion.  With  an 

from  31  percent  to  18  percent.  mestic  programs  leaped  191  percent  As  eniorced  spending  limit  of  $300  billion. 

^,          ,  ,  ,          1                  ^     .,    ,_  a  result,   the   budget  has  grown   from  revenue  is  now  estimated  to  exceed  the 

Of  special  importance    much  of  the  jng.i  b Ullon  In  fiscal  y4r  196?  to  an  S'''^''^'  "8"™  °f  »29*  "Ullon  dufto  in- 

a?t'iSutS'?frfl'/t,n°."fr^T/J'.f.H""     estimated  $305.4  bUlion^  ^Sl  y^r     "ation.  better  growth,  and  lower  i^eS- 
attributed   to  mflatlonary  expectations     1975  "=i.~  jrcor     ployment  than  anticipated 

and  a  "lack  of  faith  in  Government."  Despite  these  bright  appearances  In 

Mr.  President.  I  cite  the  above  sta-  "eficiis  in  federal  funds  «ho  interest  on  the  an  otherwise  dreary  nicti^e   I  am  con 

tisUcs  not  as  a  scare  tacUc.  but  to  show                national  debt,  is56-;5  iiicli/sive  rtnced  that  with  inflation  '•■unriing  as 

that    new    and    more    stringent    anti-                           Hi,  mim«.!  of  mii„s|  high  as  it  Is,  the  Government  ought  to  be 

mfiationary     measures     are     urgently  ^ running  a  surpluf=  Instead    I   therefore 

reeded.  More  than  just  a  dose  of  that                                                   j    ,„,  heartily  endorse  the  statement  of  Arthur 

"oldtlme  religion"— and  here  I  refer  to       .     ,              .                              or  dai  Burns.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 

balancing   the  budget,   limiting   mone-       f^aiiret.         m«i,B     oitfi^s      driicii  toieresi  Bo.ird.   to  the  effect   that   the    budget 

tary   growth,   and   restraining  the  de-  ,„                                            " should  be  cut  by  at  least  $10  billion  This 

mand  for  credit— the  economy  deserves  iw  ■  ' '    79IS     "m    tiul  S  5S  '"^^  require  some  belt-tightening,  and 

the  talents  of  a  skilled  surgeon.  It  is  iS5 "."6     azis"    -im  7  IS?  even  austerity  for  awhile,  but  in  the  long 

for    this    reason    that    I    concur    with  iw S  JS     11:1?^   -'^^1  J"'  ^n-  't  is  just  plain  good  commonsense. 

economist    WUliam    J.    Fellner    of    the  iwi."-'"":-":    9«'.3W     ^.in    -im  as"  "> 'act,  I  recently  voted  for  an  amend- 

Presldenfs   CouncU    of    Economic    Ad-  \m — "  ikm    l?t'?M     ~IW,  2  !i2  ?*"■  °°  "'^  ^'""'*  ^°°''  »'l''<=h  limits 

visers  who  has  stated  that-  «;::::::::::::  112;«2    II. ia    =:g  iJP^  fiscal   year   1975   expenditures    to   8295 

our  diBcuities  with  taflation  have  re-    I'S:::;::::::;;  !]| g|  !i!g§  :1-^     { f   Sud°  ^  4"rt,!nf '•  '^'^  ^'"""  "  ^"»'' 

julted   very   largely   from   a  lack  of  credl-      15g ::.    1W.856     Im'h     -LJoI         339  Pnr  thp?w\»,        v,                         w     ,.. 

buity  of  poUcy  makers' promising  that  they      SS '»"2     '"-S^a    -25.11,1       UiJi  l"  or  the  time  being,  however,  we  should 

will  adopt  the  measures  required  for  assur-     ijS m?«     ,«•«!     ■*i  iS       'SS?  P°'  ''e  fooled  into  thinking  that  only  a 

ing   an   acceptable   behavior  of   the   price  Hil.:::;::."::;;    mix    211  «5   -I3033       lorn  l^'anced    budget    and    less     monetary 

^""'-                                                               }|J| ISfMf    s:8?6   -23:22;       2i:w9  erowth  will  stem  the  tide  of  inflaUon. 

However,  if  Congress  loses  the  confl-  BW>''''-''  '«  »»»    2«9»»  "-3»o      »  100  f^L?*"?  toe  Federal  debt  has  grown 

dence  of  the  American  people  and  that     ""<•"■> '*°«'    305.  too  -11.  wo      31:500  enormously  In  the  last  several  years,  as  a 

prospect  is  getting  worse  every  day    I Percentage  of  the  gross  national  product, 

fear  a  crisis  of  "Inflationary  exnecta-  nil;;"i'i  "°'""  °I  '"U"?-  =««™™"i.  "s"!  yt«  1975,  "  "as  actually  declined.  Thus,  for  the 

uuiauonarj    eipecia  oiriMoi«ao.iem.»ci„aB»tfwiani.ii>BTrM!ii>y  D;i»rtmei.t  Short  term,  the  causes  of  Unemployment, 
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recession,  and  inflation  are  no  longer 
influenced  as  significantly  by  a  budget 
surplus  or  deficit  as  they  once  were. 
Limiting  the  money  supply  should,  there- 
fore, not  be  the  sole  means  of  combating 
inflation. 

PROPOSALS 

Mr.  President,  the  Harris  survey  re- 
cently reported  that  a  near  majority  of 
the  -American  public  no  longer  has  con- 
fidence that  the  Federal  Government 
knows  how  to  prevent  a  depression  or 
even  to  control  a  recession.  Moreover,  48 
percent  of  the  American  public  Inter- 
viewed in  a  mid-July  survey  of  the  Gal- 
lup organization  now  hold  the  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  causing  inflation. 
Tills  Is.  Indeed,  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
public's  trust  in  Government,  but  per- 
haps a  positive  signal  for  the  adoption  of 
more  stringent  antl-infiatlon  measures. 
Philosophically,  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  economist  Alan  Greenspan  as 
to  the  underlying  reasons  for  public 
malaise  over  the  economy.  According  to 
Mr.  Greenspan,  the  failure  of  Govern- 
ment in  controlling  inflation  can  be 
attributed  to  an  "ever-increasing  focus 
on  short-term  benefits  at  the  expense  of 
long-term  costs."  Mr.  Greenspan,  of 
course,  is  referring  to  the  polarization  of 
the  economy  and  the  inability  of  Govern- 
ment officials  to  adopt  long-range  Foals, 
instead  of  opting  for  short-term  poUtlcal 
benefits. 

Mr.  President,  the  measures  which  I 
propose  today  should  curb  Inflation  as 
well  as  soften  any  negative  effects  stem- 
ming from  higher  unemployment,  it  will 
be  a  painful  task,  during  which  economic 
growth  wiU  probably  be  sluggish  and  un- 
employment ma>'  increase. 

In  general,  the  program  which  I  have 
outlined  today  will  reverse  our  long-held 
policies  that  penalize  saving  and  encour- 
age consumption.  It  will  eventually  curb 
high  interest  rates  whUe  at  the  same 
time  providing  much  needed  liquidity  to 
our  long-term  debt  markets.  Finally  the 
Federal  budget  must  be  brought  under 
Kintrol  if  long-term  InflaUon  Is  to  be 
held  in  check.  Increased  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  regulate 
reserve  requirements  as  well  as  to  en- 
hance monetary  policy  is  Included 
Double-digit  Inflation  can  be  controlled, 
but  only  if  we  are  willing  to  adopt  a  lone- 
term  solution. 

a,  BALAtrCX  THX  BTTIHaT 

The  administration  has  already  an- 
nounced a  revised  fiscal  year  1975  budget 
figure  which  suggests  that  the  deficit 
will  approximate  some  $2  or  S3  billion, 
rather  than  the  $11  billion  originally  an- 
ticipated. Outlays  are  not  expected  to  ex- 
ceed $300  billion,  down  substantially 
irom  an  earUer  figure  of  $305.4  billion. 
Por  flscal  year  1976.  the  President  will 
$330  biufor'^^''  ''"'^^'''  °'  approximately 

But  this  is  not  sufficient.  In  the  midst 
of  this  country-s  worst  Inflation  since 
World  War  n.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
mieral  budget  cannot  be  balanced  this 
coming  year.  I  have  already  voted  to 
Place  a  $295  billion  limit  on  the  flscal 
year  1975  budget,  and  I  urge  my  fellow 
eoUeagues  here  in  the  Senate  to  care- 
luily  consider  whether  pending  legisla- 
tion to  Increase  outlays  should  be  re- 
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jected  In  the  interest  of  reducing  infla- 
tion. 

B.   CtTT   SPENMNa    BT    $10    BJULION 

I  propose  that  Federal  spending  be 
cut  across  the  board  by  at  least  $10  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1975.  AU  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  should  betir 
their  fair  share  of  an  anti-inflationary 
cutback  in  spending 


C.    LIMrr    UONETART    CBOWTH 

I  am  in  total  agreement  with  niuneroiu 
economists  that  this  Nation's  money  sup- 
ply which  is  a  reflection  of  deficit  spend- 
ing must  be  reduced  from  its  8-percent 
rate  for  the  first  two  quarters  and  even- 
tually stabilized  at  a  rate  which  varies 
between  2  and  4  percent.  However,  not- 
withstanding my  support  for  a  lower 
rate  of  monetary  growth,  cutting  back 
too  quickly  on  our  country's  money  sup- 
ply could  produce  a  serious  economic  dis- 
ruption. Thus,  caution  must  be  exercised 
as  growth  is  gradually  reduced.  Of  equal 
importance.  Congress  should  make  a 
commitment  to  keep  this  iower  rate 
permanent,  so  that  we  may  avoid  the 
wide  fluctuations  in  the  rate  over  the  last 
few  years. 

D.    STTUCT   CONTROL   OVEa   THE    BtTOGET 

The  Budget  Reform  Act  of  1974,  which 
the  President  recently  signed  into  law, 
will  set  up  a  new  budget  office  in  order 
to  provide  Congress  with  the  same  ex- 
pertise as  that  of  the  executive  branch. 
The  new  legislation  provides  that  over- 
sight committees  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  will  be  established  with  the 
primary  objective  to  enforce  spending 
limits.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history.  Congress  will  have  the  ablUty  to 
recapture  control  over  the  budget.  Al- 
though I  cannot  overemphasize  the  need 
for  rapid  implementation  of  this  new  law, 
I  hope  that  the  members  of  these  com- 
mittees will  not  use  their  position  as  a 
weapon  to  advance  their  own  pet  proj- 
ects, or  to  promote  their  own  version 
of  social  reform. 

E.  CAPTTAL  GAIKS  TAXES 

Taxes  on  capital  gains  should  be  re- 
duced via  a  graduated  rate  the  longer 
an  investor  holds  on  to  an  asset,  whether 
it  be  real  estate,  securities,  or  whatever. 

Our  effort  to  curb  inflation  and  lower 
exorbitant  Interest  rates  Is  presently 
hindered  by  depressed  growth  In  our 
Nation's  long-term  equity  mtu-kets.  Es- 
pecially at  this  juncture  in  our  Nation's 
history,  there  are  too  few  Incentives  to 
save  and  invest  for  the  future.  Thus, 
because  stock  and  bond  prices  are  de- 
pressed, expansion-oriented  companies 
are  being  forced  to  drive  up  the  prime 
interest  rates  in  order  to  expand  their 
producUve  capacity  and  to  meet  the  new 
antipollution  regulations.  By  enacting 
the  above  tax  reform,  1  believe  the  fol- 
lowing beneflclal  effects  would  occur:  A 
resurgence  of  investment  in  stocks  and 
bonds,  reduced  consumer  spending  and 
greater  savings,  a  gradual  deflation  of 
Interest  rates,  more  money  for  housing 
construction,  and  a  healthier  economy. 

r.  A  »200  INTESEST  EXCLU510K 

The  housing  Industry  Is  currently  suf- 
fering from  a  drought  produced  by  high 
Interest  rates  and  too  little  money  to 
finance  construction.  In  order  to  en- 
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courage  sa^'ings  and  repair  the  damage 
to  home  construction.  I  annoimce  today 
my  support  for  a  $200  tax  exclusion  ap- 
plicable to  the  interest  from  regular 
savings  accounts  and  retail  certificates 
of  deposit  of  up  to  $20,000  at  savings  and 
loan  Institutions. 

G.    MON-ETAmT   BETOEM:    EESESVE   EEQtmSIUirrS 

rOB  LOAK9 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  intro- 
duced legislation  in  Congress  to  regulate 
the  reserve  requirements  of  all  banks 
as  well  as  to  require  more  comprehensive 
reports  on  their  dally  monetary  status. 
Currently,  only  41  percent  of  this  Na- 
tion's banks  belong  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  a  fact  which  severely 
hinders  the  Fed's  effort  to  control  Infla- 
tion by  adjusting  certain  reserve  re- 
quh:«menta  or  by  tightening  up  bank 
credit. 

Effective  monetary  control— and  hence 

the  success  of  our  antilnflation  poUcy 

is  best  carried  out  by  a  strong  central 
bank  with  sufficient  power  to  insure  the 
outcome  of  its  program.  However,  at  the 
present  time,  the  Fed's  course  of  action 
is  jeopardized  by  its  inabiUty  to  obtain 
up-to-date  information  necessary  to  fos- 
ter an  economic  environment  more  con- 
sistent with  high  employment  and  stable 
prices.  I,  therefore.  Intend  to  support  this 
legislation. 

H.  MZmMTTM  TAX 

Taxpayers  should  not  be  permitted  to 
avoid  the  income  tax  rates,  graduated 
from  14  to  70  percent,  either  through 
exclusion  preferences,  itemized  deduc- 
tions or  the  payment  of  a  10-percent  sur- 
charge. At  the  present  time,  however, 
the  existing  minimum  tax  has  not  been 
effective  with  respect  to  wealthy  individ- 
uals who  pay  Uttle  or  no  tax.  I,  there- 
fore. Intend  to  support  legislation  that 
will  require  every  taxpayer  to  subject 
at  least  half  of  his  adjusted  gross  In- 
come— including  certain  tax  prefer- 
ences— to  Federal  Income  taxatioiL  The 
Treasury  Department  estimates  that 
this  proposal  will  net  the  Government 
an  additional  $745  million  In  revenue. 

t.    WAGE   AXD    PBlCE    TABIC    EOBCS 

While  I  oppose  wage  and  price  con- 
trols as  both  unfair  to  workers  and  as 
a  restraint  to  increa-sed  outpu'  the  Gov- 
ernment needs  some  device  •-  monitor 
wages  and  prices  during  the  h-rxt  year  or 
two.  I,  therefore,  heartily  endorse  the 
recommendation  of  Arthur  Bums,  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reser\e  Board,  that 
a  special  task  force  be  established  wlilch 
could  delay  wage  and  price  Increases  In 
key  industries  by  30  or  45  days,  hold 
hearings,  make  recommendations,  moni- 
tor results,  and  generally  bring  the  force 
of  public  opinion  to  bear  against  wage 
or  price  increases  that  involve  an  abuse 
of  economic  power,  or  which  could  other- 
wise prolong  Inflation. 


LETTER  FROM  AN  IMPRESSIVE 
SLUGGER 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  let  me  share 
with  you  the  letter  of  Sandy  Cash,  of 
Oak  Park.  Mich.,  who  has  written  what 
surely  is  the  last  word  about  the  "girls 
in  Little  League  dispute."  This  impres- 
sive slugger  writes: 
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This  1«  Itte  all  prejudice.  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter who  or  what  you  axe  ...  If  girls  lalrly 
maka  the  team,  they  ahoold  not  be  excluded 
Juat  because  they  ara  girls  ,  .  . 

And  she  is  surely  right. 

So  that  we  may  all  benefit  from  Ms. 
Cash's  wisdom.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  her  letter  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Dms  SrniTOE  Hiar:  I  am  writing  to  you 
about  tho  controrersy  on  girls  In  the  Little 
Loa^e.  I  thinl-:  there  would  be  no  problem 


The  stories  behind  these  flg\ires  are  told 
by  grateful  buslnessmea  helped  by  the  SBA 
when  conventional  borrowing  was  unavail- 
able. 

Davis  White  Co..  a  wholesale  meat  com- 
pany. In  1964  wanted  to  renovate  and  expand 
Its  plant  at  223  Norfolk  St.,  In  Newark's  Cen- 
tral Ward,  but  bank  or  Insurance  company 
financing  was  not  available. 

"We  were  told  we  could  get  the  loan  only 
If  we  would  build  in  the  suburbs,  not  New- 
ark." said  Franklin  Davis,  president  and 
chairman. 

But  Davis,  whose  company  had  been 
founded  In  1906,  wanted  to  remain  in  New- 
ark, where  he  does  subBtantlal  institutional 
selling.  He  explained  his  predicament  to  the 


.    ""'f  i^^S^""'  parents  would  stop  living     SBA  and  was  granted  a  long-term  loan  of 

in  the    30  B  '  and  "SO's"  when  they  were  our     more  than   »200,000,   Ordinarily,  banks   are 

know   girls   that   are   as   strong    |  or     encouraged  to  do  th-  lending,  with  the  SBA 


age.  _  _ _^ 

plenty  stronger)  as  the  boys  In  my'nelghbor^ 
hood.  If  you  Just  look  at  It  this  way.  Some 
hoys  are  stronger  or  weaker  than  others.  So 
are  guis.  But  atop  making  so  many  generali- 
zacln.Ts;  PiKjple  used  to  think  vou  had  to  be 
white,  Protestant,  rich  and  male  to  be  suc- 
cessful In  anything.  This  Is  Uke  AiL  prej- 
tidlce.  It  doesnt  matter  who  or  what  you 
are  J  Olrls  are  Just  as  good  ballplayers  as  boys 
and  it  they  falrln  make  the  team,  and  meet 
the  team's  standards,  they  should  NOT  be 
excluded  Jast  because  they  are  girls 
Sincerely, 

Samr  Cash, 


TRIBUTE  TO  NCTV  JERSEY  SBA 

OFFICE 
Mr,  WILLMMS,  Mr.  President  re- 
cently the  Newark.  N.J.,  Star-Ledger  did 
a  story  on  the  activities  of  the  Newark 
Area  OfHce  of  the  SmaU  Bustoe5s  Ad- 
ministration. 

As  the  article  wiu  Indicate,  the  Newark 
SBA  Office  is  providing  an  outstanding 
service  to  small  businessmen  in  New 
Jersey  in  providing  much-needed  ftaan- 
cial  assistance  when  conventional  bor- 
rowing is  unavailable. 

I  have  known  the  Newark  Area  Di- 
rector, Mr.  Andrew  Lynch,  for  manv 
years  and  I  commend  him  and  his  staff 
for  the  finp  job  they  are  doln?  in  helptag 
small  businessmen.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  collearues  the  arUcIe  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Star-Ledger  on  Wednes- 
day. July  3. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  Star-Ledger  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  July  31, 1B74] 

SBA  OiTzs  Bnsnresses  ak  Avemn  roa  Nrw 

Hope 

fBy  Alexander  MUch) 

A   meat-cutting  firm   which   was  able  to 

stay   In   Newark,   a   clothing  store   restored 

after  the  1967  riots  and  a  steel  wire  company 

m  Carteret  encouraged  to  enlarge— those  are 

some  of  the  results  of  lending  activities  of 

the   Small    Business   Administration    (SBA> 

office  In  Newark. 

Andrew  P.  Lynch,  state  director  who  has 
been  on  the  job  since  the  SBA  office  was 
established  in  Newark  to  1982,  has  died  his 
annual  report  showing  a  record  iSO.S  million 
In  loans  to  small  business  of  the  state  in 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  and  an  overall 
total  since  1953  of  £330.3  million.  Prior  to 
the  estabUshment  of  the  Newark  office,  loans 
for  New  Jersey  were  authorized  out  of  New 
Tork  and  Philadelphia. 


guaranteeing  up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  loan. 
Direct  loans,  at  S'i,  per  cent  Interest,  are 
made  only  In  special  cases  such  aa  Davis 
White's. 

Davis,  who  employs  40  in  his  plant,  is 
happy  to  remain  in  Newark  and  eicpressed 
gratitude  for  the  SBA  assistance.  The  plant 
was  not  touched  in  the  1967  riots. 

That  however  was  not  the  case  with  Andy's 
Clothing  Store  at  482  Springfield  Ave.,  New- 
ark, which  was  WTecked  and  vandalized  In 
the  riots, 

Andrew  Oondov.  a  Hungarian  emigre  who 
started  the  store  in  1065.  a  year  after  he 
came  to  this  country,  was  unable  to  start  up 
again,  for  no  clothing  manufacturer  would 
give  him  credit. 

His  appeal  to  the  SBA  for  help  was  quick- 
ly answered  with  a  direct  loan  of  $10,660, 
now  mostly  repaid  It  enabled  him  to  replace 
the  store  front.  Install  new  fixtures  and  ob- 
tato  new  stocks  of  men's  clothing.  He  is  back 
In  busmess.  and  according  to  his  brother- 
in-law  and  store  manager,  Anton  WUhelm. 
business  is  good. 

"Without  that  loan,  nothing  would  have 
pulled  us  through,"  said  Wllhelm.  "There 
was  no  way  we  could  have  continued  other- 
wise. About  B5  per  cent  of  our  business  is 
from  regular  customers.  Even  people  who 
have  moved  away  come  to  shop  at  our  place," 
he  said. 

A  problem  of  a  different  sort  concerned 
Martin  Mayer,  head  of  Mayer  Management 
Oroup  Inc.  of  Livingston.  The  holding  com- 
pany wanted  to  set  up  a  Foodtown  super- 
market to  a  mall  proposed  for  SO  Sussex  Ave- 
nue in  East  Orange's  Fourth  Ward,  but  didnt 
have  the  credit  rating  of  national  food 
chains,  none  of  which.  Incidentally,  was  In- 
terested In  the  project.  Financing  for  malls 
Is  usually  obtatoable  only  If  firm  leases  are 
In  band. 

The  SBA  came  to  Mayer's  aid  with  Insur- 
ance guaranteeing  »l.4  million  to  rental  pay- 
ments over  a  20-year  lease  period  by  bis 
Sussex  Mall  Foodtown  Inc.  for  24.000  square 
feet  out  of  46,000  square  feel  of  space  to  the 
mall.  This  permitted  Plist  National  State 
Bank  of  Newark  to  provide  construction 
flnanctog  for  the  developer,  and  the  Pruden- 
tial Insurance  Co.  of  Newark  to  take  over  the 
long-term  flnanctog.  The  one-time  premium 
for  the  Insurance  came  to  (30.000. 

The  store  was  opened  to  1972  and  Is  doing 
quite  well,  accordmg  to  Mayer,  who  also  has 
two  Foodtown  stores  In  Newark,  and  Is  plan- 
ntog  two  more  to  Bergen  County.  He  said  he 
was  "delighted"  with  SBA's  cooperation  and 
assistance. 

Republic  Wire  Corp.  of  Carteret  was  started 
in  1957  as  a  snuU  wire  mill.  According  to 
Norman  OeUer  of  South  Orange,  Its  presi- 
dent, the  firm  has  expanded  its  operations 
through  the  years  with  SBA  help.  Sales  this 
year  are  estimated  at  more  than  810  miUion. 
In  1962.  a  *350.000  bank  loan  guaranteed 
by  the  SBA.  plus  taoo.OOC  to  debenture  lend- 
tog  by  cu^roniers.  enabled  Republic  to  en- 
lai(e  bf  btlactac  In  new  eqa^ment.  llie 


financing  also  brought  an  end  to  Republic^ 
reliance  on  high-cost  factoring. 

Bepublic  has  paid  off  its  SBA  obliga- 
tions, and  has  stoca  obtained  conventional 
bank  flnanctog  for  a  multlmUlion  douar  eleo- 
tric-furnace  steel  mill  to  SayrevUle.  Started 
to  1971,  It  Is  the  New  Jersey  Steel  and  Struc- 
tural Corp..  with  an  annual  capacity  of  aoo.- 
000  tons  of  the  metal. 

Rudolf o  Strauss  and  his  brother  Luis  came 
to  this  country  10  years  ago,  giving  up  their 
plastics  business  In  Cuba.  Rudolfo,  after 
worktog  In  plastics  plants  to  Newark,  anally 
was  able  to  start  up  Strauss  Plastic  Co,  at 
111  Ckjtthardt  St„  Newark,  with  his  brother 
In  1972  with  the  help  of  an  8BA-guaranteed 
bank  loan  for  £75,000. 

The  company,  employing  32,  makes  plastics 
parts  for  cars  and  cosmetics  use.  Sales  were 
<1.2  million  last  year — but  are  being  threat- 
ened now  by  shortage  of  styrene  and  other 
plastics  manufacturing  components. 

Carmel  Santonello  had  a  little  linen  supply 
business  In  Jersey  City  employing  eight  peo- 
ple and  doing  660.000  In  annual  sales— until 
a  tlSO.OOO  SBA-guaranteed  loan  In  1965  en- 
abled htm  to  expand  by  acquiring  Supreme 
Ltoen  Supply  Co.  at  124-130  Delancy  St, 
Newark.  That  loan  was  repaid,  and  than  an- 
other 6130,000  SBA-backed  loan  was  obEslnEd 
In  1973  for  further  expansion  through  pur- 
chase of  routes.  The  business,  Supreme  San- 
tell  Linen  Supply  Inc.  at  the  Oelancy  Street 
location,  employs  100  people  and  has  sales  of 
*I  minion  a  year. 

One  move  out  of  Newark  elded  by  the  SBA 
took  place  to  1988,  when  M,  Polaner  b  Sons 
Inc.,  makers  of  Jams,  had  to  leave  becauss 
their  plant  on  Morris  Avenue  was  condemned 
to  make  way  for  the  New  Jersey  Medical  col- 
lege. The  agency  approved  a  $350,000  hank 
loan  for  Polaner  repayable  over  a  10-year  pe- 
riod, and  the  firm  built  a  new  plant  at  '.83 
Eagle  Rock  Ave.,  Roseland. 


August  7,  197 If 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  much  of  the 
debate  on  the  Agency  for  Consumer  Ad- 
vocacy has  centered  on  whether  a  new 
agency  to  protect  consumers  Is  really 
necessary.  Critics  of  the  bill  argue  that 
existing  agencies  adequately  protect  the 
consumer's  interest.  The  National  Tfa- 
trict  Attorneys'  Association's  economic 
crime  task  force  has  recently  studied 
this  question.  This  group,  perhaps  more 
familiar  with  economic  crime  directed 
at  the  consumer  than  any  in  the  coun- 
try, has  concluded  that  the  ACA  Is  not 
only  necessary  but  Indispensable  In  pro- 
tecting the  consumer  from  improper 
business  conduct,  I  have  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Leonard, 
chairman  of  the  economic  crime  com- 
mittee and  able  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Oenesee  County.  Mich.,  and  signed  by 
23  prosecuting  attorneys  from  around 
the  Nation,  which  states  the  rea.'ions  for 
the  N.D.AA.'s  endorsement  of  the  ACA. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
be  printed  to  the  Record. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prtated  in  the  Recoed. 
as  follows: 

PBOSECTTTTNC    ATTOHt«aT, 

Oenesee  County.  Mich..  Julji  13, 1S74. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hsar, 
U.S.  Senator. 

Russell  Senate  Ogtee  BuUdtng, 
Waffitngton.  D.C. 

Dear  Sekatob  Hast;  Chairman  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Crime  Committee  of  the  National  Dis- 
trict Attorneys'  Association,  I  am  writing  this 
letter  to  you  and  to  every  other  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate  In  regard  to  your 


current  consideration  of  the  proposed  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  Act,  which  Is  desig- 
nated as  8.  707.  This  letter  Is  being  sent  to 
you  to  behalf  of  all  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional District  Attomeya'  Association's  Eco- 
nomic Crime  Task  Force  as  well  as  to  behalf 
of  other  participating  officers  of  the  NJJjl  A 
all  of  whom  acknowledge  and  concur  to  iny 
writing  to  you  the  foUowIng  statement  of 
support  for  S.  707.  The  names  of  these  sev- 
eral  officers  of  the  N.D.AA.  appear  beneath 
my  signature.  Infra.  As  representatives  of  the 
N.D.A.A..  we  believe  It  Is  tocumbent  upon 
us  to  express  to  you  our  position  In  regard 
to  this  Important  piece  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  woiUd  establish,  on  the  national 
level,  an  agency  which  we  believe  would  be 
of  tremendous  benefit  to  every  consumer 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Wo.  as  prosecutors,  are  all  too  familiar 
with  the  onslaught  of  economically-based 
crime  which  Is  directed  toward  the  consumer 
In  our  optolon.  it  Is  indeed  unfortunate 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
failed  in  the  past  to  create  such  a  Federal 
agency  to  protect  consumers.  We  urge  that 
the  present  opportunity  to  act  favorably 
upon  S.  707  should  not  be  ignored. 

As  Chairman  of  this  Economic  Crhne 
Task  Force  my  coUeagues  and  myself  have 
wlthto  the  last  several  months  been  actively 
engaged  to  the  tovestlgation  of  many  forms 
of  whlte-coUar"  crime  which  have  been  per- 
petrated against  the  American  consumer  For 
example,  we  have  actively  looked  Into  the 
current  practices  and  procedures  of  the  oil 
Industry  to  this  country,  among  other  things 
to  an  effort  to  discover  whether  these  actions 
have  Involved  the  violation  of  our  state  anti- 
trust and  fraud  laws.  Our  basic  purpose  has 
been  to  ferret  out  much  of  the  conduct  which 
IS  so  difficult  to  observe  and  which  has  such 
a  pervasive  effect  on  the  welfare  of  the 
American  consumer.  The  unconscionable 
nse  in  the  price  of  fuel  and  gasoline  has  had 
devastating  impact  on  the  economic  welfare 
of  many  of  our  citizens.  As  a  result,  our  or- 
ganization and  Task  Force  have  pursued  their 
obligations  to  the  public  to  Investigate  this 
situation  with  vigor  and  Immediacy 

I  would  Uke  to  here  relate  to  you  several 
ctf  our  experiences  in  thU  context  which  I 
believe,  potot  out  with  specificity  the  reasons 
Why  a  national  agency  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  Is  necessary.  In  this  regard  I 
would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  experiences 
that  our  Task  Force  has  faced  In  the  recent 
past  as  well  as  some  of  the  perttoent  ezpen- 
ences  which  I  have  experienced  as  Prosecut- 
ing Attorney  In  our  consumer  protection 
efforts  on  behalf  of  our  citizens. 

-Jf  V  ^t  °^'  '''***  '°  ">™«  °'  "le  difficulties 
Which  the  Economic  Crime  Task  Force  has 
faced  In  attempting  to  pursue  its  Investiga- 
^L.  ^'  i"  industry  and  to  gain  cooper- 
ation from  the  supposedly  concerned  federal 
•gencies.  During  the  week  of  March  15  1974 
m  prepartog  for  a  meeting  with  the  oil  com- 
I»ny  oaclala  to  April  the  member  offices  of 
tte  Energy  Crisis  Committee  of  the  Economic 
Wme  'Task  Force  of  the  NJJ.AA.  sent  staff 
pwple  to  Washington,  DC.  to  attempt  to 
oouect  data  and  to  conduct  totervlews  with 
legislative  committees,  admtaistratlvo  agen- 
cies and  trade  associations. 

The  Committee  staff  people  received  a  gen- 
wslly  unsatisfactory  reception  at  the  U.S 
Department  of  Justice,  the  P.T.C  and  at 
most  of  the  legislative  committees  currently 
toduJt?  l?^"""""-  tavestigatlons  of  the  oil 
St  mm  ^^^'f  "'"  "«'"'»«  had  conslder- 
ab^  dimcu  ty  to  obtatoing  toformatlon  from 
•^  or  the  legislative  committees  which  con- 
«rn  the  current  Investigations  of  the  varl- 
ws  aspects  of  the  petroleum  Industry,  and 
Which  information  had  not  already  been  pub- 
Urty  disseminated.  Two  predominant  at- 
ntudos  of  these  legislative  committees  be- 
"hie  apparent,  to  our  opinion,  both  of  which 
operated  to  Impede  any  meaningful  coonera- 
Hon  with  our  staff  members.  ^^ 
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First,  the  legislative  committees  Involved 
here  perceived  the  tovestlgatlve  efforts  of  the 
E]iergy  Crisis  staff  as  being  merely  local  nar- 
row in  scope,  and  therefore  not  "truly  seri- 
ous" and  deservtog  of  their  fuU  and  co-eoual 
cooperation.  ^ 

Second,  these  committees  displayed  a 
patently  "Jealous"  posture  to  relation  to  the 
data  and  toformatlon  which  they  had  col- 
lected. In  effect,  each  committee  seemed  de- 
sh-ous  of  guardtog  Its  own  toformatlon  and  of 
Isolating  the  same  for  its  own  particular  to- 
vestlgatlve puipoees,  notwithstanding  that 
such  toformatlon  obviously  would  have  been 
helpful  to  our  common  objective  of  Investi- 
gating the  petroleum  todustry. 

This  ktod  of  a  "balkanlzed"  attitude  on  the 
part  of  these  several  legislative  bodies  was 
shared  by  the  several,  federal  admtolatratlve 
agencies,  which  are  also  now  Involved  In  the 
investigation  of  the  oil  bustaess.  Thus  the 
U5.  Justice  Department,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  atid  the  Federal  Energy  Office  aU 
took  much  the  same  "non-cooperative"  at- 
titude to  regard  to  our  requests  tor  Informa- 
tion as  the  legislative  committees  had 

As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  cooperation,  the 
«xiA.A.a  tovestlgation  of  the  oU  todustry 
has    been    denied    the    extremely    valuable 
benefits  of  access  to  the  vast  amount  of  rel- 
evant toformatlon  and  evidence  which  has 
already  been  garnered  on  the  national  level 
or  course,   we  are  weU  aware  that  these 
coimnlttecs   and   agencies   may   have   quite 
valid  reasons  for  not  dlsclostog  to  us  at  this 
time  the  content  of  certain  Information   We 
recognize  that  some  of  this  Information  may 
be  of  a  confidential  nature.  But  this  verv 
fact  confirms  the  basic  need  for  a  central 
federal  consumer  agency  which,  as  a  part  of 
the  federal   government   itself,   could    have 
acce.,s  to  such  information  without  violattoe 
any  well-founded  need  for  preservtog  this 
confidentiality.  Such  a  federal  agencv  would 
at  least  be  granted  toltlal  "Insider"  access  to 
tills  material  which  Is  apparently  betog  de- 
nied to  the  various,  "outside"  state  and  local 
Investigative   units.    The   federal    consumer 
agency  would  conversely  present  to  aU  other 
federal    agencies    and    bodies    a    picture   of 
permanence,   stability,   and   peerage-all   of 
which  characteristics  would  promote  totra- 
federal.  Inter-state  and  toter-local  coopera- 
tlon  In  Investigative  efforts 

Another  example  of  the  need  for  a  CPA- 
tn>e  of  law  is  my  poor  experience  with  the 
ffv/if,  *".?  »"*  Pro^'led  by  the  VDJ,.  in  our 
tovestlgation  of  dangerous  toys  In  our  com- 
mmuty.  I  would  4Ike  now  to  bring  to  your 
attention  our  e.tp>rlence  to  this  regard  to 
relation  to  the  area  of  dangerous  toys 

The  Consumer  Protection  Division  of  the 
i^.^Tf  S  '^°"°''  P'-ose^Wrs  Office  has  been 
fJni  ^.'°   ?''  ""='>■  P""""'.   investiga- 
tions, and  projects  since  before  the  Christmas 
toy  season   of  1971.  In   1971   and   1972    toy 
safety  regulation  on  the  federal  level  wis  In 
tTon^l".?.°,  V;'  ^°°^  """  ^^i  Admlnlstra- 
tie  P  n  a    i  ^,  «Perlence.  to  general,  with 
the  PD^.  in  this  Held  was  distresstog  and 
i^nrewardlng.  Although  the  P.D.A.  had  pub- 
shed  a  so-caUed  "banned  toy"  list  for  pub- 
lic dissemination,  its  list  was  not  only  in- 
complete, but  was  moreover  nusleadlne   In- 
accurate, and  was  the  result  Itself  of  Wghly 
questionable  "safety-testlnr'  procedures 
,J^?  P  D  A  ■  in  fact,  appeared  to  us  to  wish 
to  discourage  action  on  our  part  to  effect 
compluince  by  local  retail  toy  outlets  with 
the  federal  agency's  own  standards,  as  weiik 
and    ncomplete  as  they  were.  Furthermore 
the     safety-testtog"  standards  of  the  PDJl' 
were    themselves    specious.    Ulusorv     arbi- 
trary, and  wholly  unscientific,  and'allowed 
to.v  manufsctiuers  to  easily  make  minimal 
and  meaningless  "alterations"  or  "revisions" 
to  "banned  "  toys  to  technically  brtag  them 
outside  of  the  limited  purview  of  the   "ban- 
ned toy "  list  with  PD^.  acquiescence  and 
approval.  F.D.A.  regulation  then,  to  our  ex- 
perience, was  regulation  to  form  only  wlth- 
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out  substance  and  without  true  protection 
for  children-consumers,  the  most  helpless 
consumers  of  all. 

In  1973,  federal  regulation  of  the  top  to- 
dustry  passed  from  the  PJJjv.  to  the  newly 
oeated  Coniumer  Products  Safety  Commla- 
alon  iCJ.S.C).  Although  the  C>£.C.  ap- 
pears to  be  more  favorable  to  citizen  and 
local  agency  input  in  regard  to  hazardous 
toys  than  was  the  PX).A.  "leadership".  The 
present  "banned  toy"  ust  is  stm  tocomplete 
and  inadequate.  Although  the  CJ^.C  ap- 
pears to  more  actively  encourage  local  at- 
tempu  to  effect  compliance  with  its  stand- 
ards.  It  nevertheless  appears  just  as  recalci- 
trant to  Initiate  prosecutions  agatost  the  tor 
mauutacturers  for  non-compliance,  as  with 
the  Pa>_A. 

'nius.  although  the  Oenesee  County  Con- 
sumer Protection  Division  has  Identified 
hundreds  of  per  se  "banned  toys"  and  other 
dangerous  toys  not  technically  on  the  "ban- 
ned toy  "  list,  and  has  further  Informed  both 
the  former  FJJA  and  the  present  CPBC 
of  these  flndtogs  over  the  last  some  three 
years,  not  a  single  federal  prosecution  has 
beer,  commenced  to  Genesee  County.  Michi- 
gan. It  can  safely  l>e  assumed  that  such  lack 
of  federal  agency  action  on  the  local  level  has 
been  repeated  across  t>ie  United  States 

In  December.  1973,  my  office  filed  81  pet!- 
Uons  In  regard  to  dangerous  toys  found  to 
QeuMee  County  with  the  CJ>S.C.  pursuant 
JPoi^  ™'"'  ""^relb  we  requested  the 
CJ-S.C.  on  behalf  of  all  cltiiens  to  Genesee 
County,  to  abate  the  sale  and  markettog  of 
•uch  dangerous  toys  In  our  county  Now 
some  seven  months  later,  the  CFS.C  to  our 
knowledge,  has  taken  absolutely  no  action 
whatsoever  to  response  to  any  of  these  81 
petitions. 

The  todlflerence  and  "do-nothtor'  atutude 
of  the  former  PXIA.  and  the  more  positive 
V'ic'^  ^"  unproductive  action  of  the 
C.PS.C.  toward  helpless  American  children 
who  use  and  play  with  such  dangerous  toys 
has  further  demonstrated  to  me  the  Impera- 
tive demand  for  a  concerned  and  active  fed- 
eral Consumer  Protection  Agency.  The  here- 
tofore lack  of  concern  on  the  part  of  these 
federal  administrative  agencies  for  our  chil- 
dren has  todeed  been  personally  dlsheart- 
entog  and  distressing  to  me  as  Pros»cutIn« 
Attorney  of  Oenesee  County.  Michigan  I 
stooerely  believe  that  a  federal  Consumer 
Protection  Agency,  being  a  federally  equiva- 
lent agency  of  the  CJ>.S.C  and  other  federal 
agencies,  would  more  likely  be  successful  to 
abattag  thLs  Inexcusable  neglect  on  the  part 
or  the  federal  government  in  this  Important 
sphere  of  activity  which  so  stronglv  affects 
the  Interests  of  every  American  family 

Another  area  which  has  been  of  extreme 
concern  to  me,  to  my  office,  and  to  cons-Jtn- 
ers  throughout  my  county  as  weU  as 
throughout  this  nation.  Is  the  mobUe  home 
Industry.  Many  Americans  have,  out  of  eco- 
nomic necessity,  been  forced  in  ever-tocreas- 
tog  numbers  to  turn  to  this  less  expensive 
mode  of  living  from  conventional  houstog 
They  have  concomitantly  been  required  to 
accept  the  many  fire  and  safctv  haiards 
Which  are  inherent  to  the  numerous,  pres- 
ently mass-produced  mobile  homes  through- 
out  this  nation,  which  have  been  and  m 
betog  manufactured  under  the  most  mini- 
mally protective  "todustry"  codes  and  regu- 
Utions  which  can  be  Imagtoed.  The  current 
Issues  reiattog  to  this  todustrv  indeed  to- 
volve  the  very  life  or  death  of  the  mobUe 
home  resident. 

In  Oenesee  County.  Michigan,  alone  to  the 
last  few  months  at  least  10  persons  have  died 
horrible  and  agonizing  deaths  to  at  least  22 
mobUe  home  flies.  There  have  also  been 
many  other  such  fires  and  similar  deaths 
across  the  state  of  Michigan  to  the  same 
time  period.  The  Consumer  Protection  Divi- 
sion of  my  office,  as  a  result  of  these  "fire 
trap"  and  "ttoder  box"  consumer  deaths,  has 
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waged  an  ongoing  campaign  and  Investiga- 
tion to  hare  greater  and  more  protective 
■llXe-safety"  rules  and  standards  promtU- 
gated  by  the  concerned  state  bodies  and  reg- 
ulatory agencies  In  Michigan  over  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  mobile  homes  In  our 
Etat«.  The  impact  of  our  efforts  has  just  re- 
cently begun  to  have  been  felt  on  the  state 
level  and  has  been  reflected  in  the  enact- 
ment of  both  rules  and  legislation  creating 
somewhat  higher  but  stlU  inadequate  "flre- 
Bafety"  standards  for  mobile  home  construc- 
tion in  Michigan. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  that  our  efforts 
and  the  efforts  of  otber  consumer  groups 
have  not  met  with  greater  success  is  the  ex- 
treme and  overwhelming  Industry-domi- 
nance and  Influence  within  the  concerned 
state  agencies,  bodies,  and  ad  hoc  advisory 
committees  which  have  the  responsibility 
for  adopting  or  enacting  mobile  home  safety 
standards.  This  "pro-industry"  bias  which 
exists  at  the  state  level  of  government  In 
Michigan  has  operated  to  deny  all  efforts  to 
have  the  consumer  Interest  fairly  and  Im- 
partially considered  at  that  level  In  regard 
to  the  issue  of  mobile  home  safety. 

There  does  not  exist  In  Michigan  an  Inde- 
pendent. Governmental  agency  with  the  tech- 
nical expertise  and  resources  to  match  those 
of  the  national  mobile  home  manufacturers, 
of  their  component  manufacturers,  or  of 
their  respective  insurance  companies.  Thus. 
our  state  government  In  Michigan  has  been 
and  will  be  continually  presented  with  a 
biased  and  one-sided  set  of  documents.  In- 
formation. KtatlBtlcs,  and  experimental  data 
which  will  surely  support  the  desire  and  ends 
of  the  mobile  home  Industry  to  keep  building 
and  safety  standards  to  the  bare  minimum, 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  tragedies  as- 
sociated with  mobile  home  living. 

Indeed,  such  a  "pro-Industry"  bias  and  Im- 
balance of  financial  and  technical  resotirces 
In  regard  to  this  business  exists  not  only  on 
the  state  level  but  also  on  the  federal  level  of 
government.  A  gross  example  of  this  situa- 
tion is  reflected  by  recent  action  on  the  part 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  (NBS.) 
taken  in  1973.  Last  year,  the  MobUe  Home 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  national 
trade  association  of  mobile  home  manufac- 
turers (M:H.MA.).provldeda8ubstantlal  pri- 
vate grant  of  money  to  the  N.B-S.,  a  federal 
agency  within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, for  the  purposes  of  conducting  ex- 
perimental, scientific  tests  of  the  Are  and 
flammabUlty  characteristics  of  mobile  homes 
and  their  component  materials. 

Although  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  be- 
lieve that  the  N-B.S.  would  be  at  all  "pro- 
Industry"  biased,  either  In  the  conducting 
of  such  tests  or  In  the  compilation  of  the  re- 
sults therefrom  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
federal  agency  was  In  part  privately  funded 
by  the  industry  Itself,  it  can  safely  be  as- 
sumed that  the  results  of  any  such  govern- 
mental testing  may.  when  they  are  finally 
made  public,  clearly  remain  beneath  a  cloud 
of  suspicion  and  doubt. 

The  public  may  very  well  perceive  that 
such  "official",  governmental  test  results, 
paid  for  In  part  by  the  private  industry 
Which  l*»r!f  was  the  subject  of  such  testing. 
neoessarily  must  reflect  some  Inherent  bias 
In  favor  of  the  industry  whose  "gift"  made 
the  very  testa  possible  In  the  first  place. 
Neither  the  NBS  nor  any  other  federal 
agency  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
vindicating  the  public  interest  should  "ever 
have  to  be  placed  In  a  position  where  ita 
action?  or  p-hlished  Info^mstI'^n  pre  Inher- 
ently "tainted"  in  the  public  eye  because  of 
any  forced  reliance  upon  private  Industry  for 
necessary  funding,  either  In  whole  or  In  part. 
The  proposed  federal  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  would  cure  and  correct  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  Impropriety  or  bias  alluded  to 
above  by  itself  providing  necessary  funds  to 
other  governmental  or  private  agencies  for 


research  and  testing  in  areas  vitally  affecting 
the  consiuner  interest.  The  existence  of  the 
CPA  thua  would  obviate  any  need  for  fed- 
eral testing  agencies  to  turn  to  questionable 
private  or  Industry  sources  of  funding. 

The  "pro- industry"  bias  (and  even  the 
appearance  of  such  bias)  toward  business 
and  the  interests  of  Industry  on  the  part 
of  concerned  governmental  agencies,  both  on 
the  federal  and  state  level,  certainly  operates 
to  the  detriment  of  the  public  and  the  con- 
sumer. This  bias  directly  results  In  the  dl»- 
seoUnatlon  of  misinformation,  selective  In- 
formation favorable  only  to  the  Industry  side 
of  a  question,  and  Inadequate  knowledge  and 
understanding  for  the  people.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  a  federal  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
would  tend  to  at  least  give  some  semblance 
of  balance  In  the  resolution  of  the  many  Im- 
portant Issues  which  affect  the  public  Inter- 
est, such  as  those  concerning  the  mobile 
home  industry  In  which  I  have  been  deeply 
and  personally  Involved. 

In  this  context.  It  la  extremely  relevant 
that  another  vital  function  of  the  proposed 
CPA  will  be  to  independently  gather  Infor- 
mation to  carry  out  Its  purposes  effectively 
In  behalf  of  the  consumer.  The  CPA  will 
have  the  authority  to  conduct  and  promote 
research  and  Investigation  Into  all  matters 
which  affect  the  consumer  Interest.  The 
CPA  will  be  able  to  publish  and  inform  the 
public  about  matters  closely  connected  to 
the  public  Interest.  It  will  provide  bona  flde 
Information  for  public  dissemination.  It  wUl 
provide  such  Information  from  a  centralized, 
uniform  and  authoritative  source.  It  la  the 
lock  of  just  such  a  source  of  information 
that  has  so  severely  Jeopardlaed  the  health, 
safety  and  well-being  of  the  American  public 
countless  times  In  the  past  as  a  result  of 
the  public's  uniformed  uses  of  dangerous 
and  hazardous  goods,  among  other  things. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment should  and  must  take  positive  leader- 
ship and  initiative  in  the  battle  to  protect 
our  citizens  from  those  forms  of  crime  and 
improper  business  conduct  which  are  perhaps 
the  least  observable  crimes  of  all.  We  believe 
that  It  is  imperative  that  the  FWleral  gov- 
ernment now  take  positive  and  Immediate 
action  to  protect  the  American  consumer. 

Proposed  Senate  Bill  707,  which  would  es- 
tablish a  Federal  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  (CJ».A.)  to  reprcient  and  advocate 
the  Interests  of  all  consumers  throughout 
this  nation  before  all  the  federal  agencies 
and  federal  Courts,  la  a  remarkable  and 
laudable  vehicle  to  further  the  above  goals. 
We  strongly  urge  every  member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  favorably  support,  endorse,  and 
vote  for  the  enactment  of  this  Bill  into  law. 
Crimes  against  the  consumer  and  economic 
crime  are  a  national  problem.  Prosecutors  on 
the  state  and  local  levels  by  themselves  can- 
not deal  with  this  problem  In  the  most  effec- 
tive terms.  National  recognition  of  the  prob- 
lem is  an  essential  precondition  to  effectively 
deaUng  with  It  on  the  local  level.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  be  a  fundamental 
and  necessary  flrst  step  in  the  ongoing  battle 
which  we  must  wage  to  protect  the  American 
public  and  Its  economic  welfare.  There  now 
exists  In  this  country  a  strong  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  processes  of  government  and 
the  ability  of  government  to  protect  the  In- 
dividual In  those  areas  where  he  most  needs 
protection  In  this  day  and  age  of  Inflationarv 
spirals.  It  13  thus  essential  that  this  lack  of 
confidence  be  dealt  with  on  a  firm  and  direct 
basis.  Certainly,  one  of  the  major  ways  In 
which  the  public's  confidence  in  its  govern- 
ment can  be  restored  is  by  the  action  of 
the  U.S.  Congreas  In  creating  a  federal  agency, 
the  only  purpose  of  which  will  be  to  directly 
serve  and  protect  the  economic  Interests  of 
every  individual  In  this  nation.  A  federal 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  can  and  must 
now  be  made  a  reality. 

Such  an  agency,  would  serve  and  promote 
many  worthwhile  proteoUoos.  goals  and  needs 


which  are  now  demanded  by  the  American 
consumer.  The  American  people  desperately 
need  an  effective  "voice"  In  the  policy-mak- 
ing decisions  of  the  federal  government 
which  directly  affect  them. 

The  establishment  of  the  CPA  would 
merely  allow  the  side  of  the  consumer  to  be 
heard.  We  cannot  understand  how  any  fed- 
eral agency  or  business  could  properly  object 
to  this  simple  and  basic  expression  of  funda- 
mental fairness. 

The  proposed  CPA  under  S.  707  would  addi- 
tionally perform  other  vital  functions  on  be- 
half of  the  consumer  which  we  whole- 
heartedly support.  The  CPA  would  further 
serve  as  the  focal  point  or  "clearinghouse" 
in  the  federal  government  for  complaints  by 
consumers.  This  centralized  function,  which 
would  further  augment  the  effective  access 
by  the  consumer  to  his  government,  will  also 
certainly  tend  to  enhance  the  average  citi- 
zen's confidence  in  the  processes  of  his  gov- 
ernment. It  will  help  to  restore  the  public's 
basic  faith  and  trust  in  government  at  every 
level. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Economic  Crime  Com- 
mittee, and  on  behalf  of  the  other  dealgiuted 
public  prosecutors  and  members  of  the  fore- 
most National  Association  of  Prosecuting  Of- 
ficials In  this  nation,  my  colleagues  and  my- 
self have  felt  a  special  and  urgent  obligation 
to  express  to  you  our  unqualified  endorse- 
ment and  approval  of  the  proposed  consumer 
protection  agency  act  as  It  is  now  embodied 
In  S.  707. 

It  is  our  part  as  public  officials  to  help 
stem  the  current  onslaught  of  eoonomlo 
crime  against  the  American  consumer  on  the 
state  and  local  levels.  However,  this  battle 
cannot  be  successfully  waged  merely  on  our 
levels.  It  Is  essential  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  provide  uniform,  centralized  and 
authoritative  help  in  this  task.  The  proposed 
federal  Consumer  Protection  Agency  would 
indeed  provide  such  necessary  help  and  di- 
rection. A  centralized  and  integrated  re- 
sponse to  the  plight  of  the  American  con- 
sumer on  the  federal  level  has  been  desper- 
ately needed  for  a  long  time.  We  strong); 
urge  that  every  Senator  respond  to  this  seri- 
ous plight  at  this  time  and  endorse  the 
passage  of  S.  707  into  law. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elobert  F.  Leonard.  Chairman,  Economlo 
Crime  Committee  National  District  Attor- 
neys' Association. 

John  O'Uara,  President,  Covington.  Ken- 
tucky. 

Milton  Allen,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Eugene  Gold,  Brooklyn.  New  Tork. 

Patrick  Leahy,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

Joseph  BuBch.  Loe  Angeles,  California. 

Edward  Cosgrove,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Richard  Gerstein,  Miami.  Florida. 

Carol  Vance,  Houston.  Texas. 

John  Price.  Sacramento,  California. 

George  Smith.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

William  Cahn,  Mlneola.  New  York. 

t>onald  Knowles,  Omaha.   Nebraska. 

Edwin  Mtller.  San  Diego,  California. 

Christopher   Bayley,  Seattle,   Washln^t<»L 

Keith  Sanborn,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Dale  Tooley.  Denver,  Colorado. 

Carl  Vegan,  White  Plains.  New  York. 

Preston  Trimble,  President  Elect.  Nonnaa, 
Okla. 

Brendan  Ryan.  St.  Loula,  Missouri 

Emmet    Fltzpatrlck,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Harry  Connlck.  New  Orleans.  Louisiana. 

Bernard  Carey.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Dennis  DeConclnl,  Tuscon,  Arlsona. 


APPALACHIAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
CONFERS  HONORARY  DEGREE 
UPON  SENATOR  SAM  J.  ERVIN.  JR. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
on  July  13.  1974,  Appalachian  State  Uni- 
versity held  its  75th  Anniversary  Con- 
vocation   on    its    beautiful    campus   at 
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Boone,  N.C.,  and  conferred  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  constitutional  law 
upon  our  colleague.  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervoi, 
Jb.,  who  spoke  at  such  convocation. 

The  degree  was  conferred  by  Chancel- 
lor Herbert  W.  Wey.  who  read  the  fol- 
lowing citation: 

A  native-born  son  of  northwestern  North 
Carolina  and  a  11/e-long  worker  for  its  Im- 
provement, who  through  application  of 
ability  and  responsibility  is  recognized  as 
one  erf  the  nation's  foremost  constitutional 
lawyers — a  devoted  and  beloved  husband 
and  father — an  acclaimed  legislator  and 
statesman — a  defender  of  his  country  tn  time 
of  peril — an  ardent  and  consistent  supporter 
of  higher  education — a  devout  churchman — 
a  defender  of  individual  freedoms — a  widely 
sought  and  highly  respected  friend  and  coun- 
selor—Appalachian State  University  recog- 
nizes and  honors  you.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr..  and 
doubly  honors  herself  by  unanimously  choos- 
ing you  to  receive  her  honorary  degree.  There- 
fore, I,  too,  am  honored  and  also  highly 
pleased  to  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of 
Doctor   of   ConatituUonal    Lew. 

In  presenting  Senator  ERvm  to  Chan- 
cellor Wey  for  the  awarding  of  the  de- 
gree. D.  Dwight  Crater,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Appalachian  State 
University,  made  the  following  remarks: 
Three  years  prior  to  the  founding  of  Ap- 
palachian State  University,  Sam  J.  Ervln.  Jr. 
was  bom  In  Morganton,  North  Carolina.  He 
was  reared  and  has  continued  to  live — when 
not  Involved  with  the  business  of  the  United 
States — In  the  city  of  Morganton  and  Burke 
County.  He  is  a  true  son  of  northwestern 
North  Caroli  na  wh  ose  an  cestry  helped  to 
shape  the  form  of  their  native  area  of  our 
state.  Even  his  speech  associates  him  more 
Intimately  with  those  of  us  who  love  this 
portion  of  the  state,  for  whatever  his  accom- 
plishments or  however  famous  he  may  have 
become,  there  remains  In  his  accent  the 
colorful  overtones  of  his  heritage. 

Senator  Ervln's  formal  education  charts 
a  classic  route — the  public  schools  of  his 
home  county  and  later  undergraduate  work 
St  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  where  in  1917  he  received  his  A.B.  de- 
gree. After  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  North 
Carolma  bar  in  1919.  he  went  to  Harvard  Law 
School  where  In  1923  he  received  his  IX.B 
degree.  His  total  education,  however,  has 
been  drawn  from  many  sources;  the  haUs  of 
the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  and 
the  United  States  Congress;  the  benches  of 
the  Criminal  Court  of  Burke  County;  the 
North  Carolina  Superior  Court  and  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court;  Membership  on  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners. 
and  Chairmanship  of  the  North  Carolina* 
Commission  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  The  Senator  Is  the 
recipient  of  over  10  honorary  doctorate  de- 
grees and  has  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Morganton  graded  schools.  Davidson  Col- 
lege and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

A  defender  of  his  country,  he  was  twice 
wounded  In  battle  and  twice  cited  for  gal- 
lantry while  serving  with  the  American  Ex- 
pednionary  Force  In  Prance  during  the  First 
World  War,  He  la  the  wearer  of  the  French 
Pourragere  and  holds  the  DlsUngulshed 
Service  Cross,  ranked  only  by  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor. 

By  profession  and  vocation.  Senator  Er- 
vln la  a  lawyer,  specifically  a  constitutional 
lawyer  without  peers.  Prom  the  beginning  of 
his  distinguished  career  as  a  Jurist  in  1936, 
Wie  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  has 
been  the  measiue  In  the  law— the  preserva- 
tion of  Individual  freedom.  To  that  end  he 
is  the  author  or  sponsor  of  significant  legis- 
lation such  as  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of 
J9fl4.  Law  Enforcement  AasUtance  Act  of 
1965,  Ban  Reform  Act  of  19««.  Narcotto  Ad-  ■ 


diet  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1968,  Unitary  Jus- 
tice Act  of  1968.  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  and  BUI  of  Rights 
for  American  Indians  (1968). 

Senator  Ervln  has  served  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  In  the  United  States  Senate 
since  1954.  He  Is  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations;  a  Member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  Chairman  of 
Its  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights, 
Revision  and  Codlfl,catlon  of  the  Laws,  and 
Separation  of  Powers;  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Status  and  Forces  Treaty  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  Chair- 
man, Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities. 

Some  of  the  Senator's  Morganton  friends 
and  neighbors  say  that,  although  he  has 
reached  the  apex  as  a  constitutional  lawyer, 
he  is  really  a  statesman  at  heart.  They  say 
his  first  diplomatic  characteristics  were  no- 
ticed when  he  somehow  persuaded  Margaret 
Bruce  Bell  to  marry  him  back  In  June.  1924. 
Prom  that  union  has  come  a  son.  two  daugh- 
ters and.  at  last  coimt,  seven  grandchildren. 
Numerous  oral  commentaries  have  been 
made  and  history  will  verbally  record  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  but  none  will  describe  hirr)  more 
accurately  than  Joseph  McCaffrey.  Mr.  Mc- 
Caffrey said  on  the  program  "Meet  the 
Member"  over  Radio  Station  WMAL.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.: 

"Sam  Ervln  Is  (the)  one  of  freedom's  last 
hopes.  He  Is  a  man  who  believes  the  consti- 
tution means  what  It  says,  and  that  the 
protection  It  offers  man  and  his  rights  Is  as 
real  today  as  when  those  men  m  Philadel- 
phia hammered  It  all  together  almost  200 
years  ago. 

Sam  Ervln  of  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the 
great  ones  in  an  age  that  doesnt  boast 
very  many." 

It  la  therefore  altogether  fitting  and  prop- 
er. Chancellor  Wey,  that  the  insUtutlon 
which  serves  his  native  area  now  recognize 
and  honor  Senator  Ervln. 

It  Is  with  honor  and  with  pride  that  I 
present  to  you  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln.  Jr.. 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  citizens  and 
public  servants  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  per- 
sonal friend,  for  the  awarding  of  the  degree 
Doctor  of  Coiutitutional  Law. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  VIETNAMESE 
CHILDREN 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  30,  I  introduced  an  amendment  to 
S.  3394,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
Amendments,  which  would  significantly 
increase  the  assistance  our  Government 
is  providing  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
children  who  have  been  disadvantaged 
by  the  war.  I  have  introduced  legislation 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
asfoliowfj: 

Saigon  Wxvaks  Pun  Aims  at  Reducing 

Abandonmiwt 

(By  David  K.  Shlpler) 

Saioon.     SotiTH     VantAM,     August     1. 

Something  very  minor  but  very  Important 
happened  not  long  ago  In  a  wooden  shaclc 
with  a  dirt  floor  near  the  vast  garbage  dumps 
at  the  edge  o.'  Saigon,  Mrs.  Tang  A.  Kleu. 
who  lives  there  with  her  eIx  children,  was 
given  134. 

She  bod  not  asked  for  the  money,  for  she 
had  despaired  of  help.  It  was  offered  by  a 
kind-faced  Buddhist  nun  who  la  working  at 
the  frontier  of  a  pioneering  Government  ef- 
fort to  introduce  a  welfare  program  to  South 
Vietnam. 

It  is  a  program  for  chUdren.  aimed  pri- 
marily at  preventing  their  abandonment  bv 
mothers  and  grandmothers  who,  hard 
pressed  as  the  economy  continues  to  deteri- 
orate, might  be  tempted  to  relinquish  a  child 
to  the  misery  of  on  orphanage. 

This  form  of  welfare  plays  to  the  indostrl- 
oxjsness  of  the  Vietnamese,  It  succeeds  only 
when  the  recipient  responds  with  hard  work 
and  enterprise. 

TH^  PLASnO  HAG  BtTSINXSS 

Mrs.  Kteu,  for  example,  used  to  scavenge 
In  the  dumps,  picking  up  dlscoirled  plastic 
bags  to  sell  for  recycling.  She  gathered  so  few 
and  earned  so  little — 100  to  300  plasters,  or 
15  to  30  cents  a  day — that  It  was  not  enough 
for  food,  she  explained,  "so  we  were  weak 
and  could  not  work  as  hard." 

When  the  Buddhist  nuns  who  run  a  day- 
care center  heard  about  Mrs.  Kleu,  they  In- 
vestigated. "They  said  I  wafi  poor  so  they 
gave  me  money,"  she  said. 

The  small  grant  w&s  like  a  pitcher  of  water 
to  prime  a  pump.  Now  Mrs.  Kleu  no  longer 
coUects  the  bagH  herself  but  buys  what 
neighborhood  children  have  gathered,  washes 
them  In  soapy  water  and  resells  them.  Since 
she  has  capital,  she  can  deal  In  larger  quan- 
tities, and  her  Income  has  more  than 
doubled. 

"Now  we  have  enough  to  eat."  she  aaU. 
"We  can  have  two  full  meals  a  day." 

"She  has  gone  from  being  destitute  to 
being  poor."  observed  Miss  Phan  Ngoc  Quot 
who  directs  the  program  for  the  Mlnlatry  of 
Social  Welfare. 

Funded  with  8476.000  from  the  United 
States  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, the  welfare  program,  known  as  famUy 
assistance,  gives  only  one-shot  grants,  or 
short-term  aubsidtes  In  an  effort  to  avoid 
the  dependence  that  Is  typical  of  welfare  In 
the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  Miss  Quot.  who  has  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  social  work  from  Loyola  Uni- 
versity m  Chicago,  has  tried  to  keep  the 
program   unbureaucratlo   by   bypassing   the 


on  four  separate  occasions  for  the  relief     .     _  _.    _^», ^    —^ 

of  these  children,  and  Congress  initiated     tnlnlstry's  own  workers  in  the  provinces  and 
a  program  for  them  last  year  as  an  ear-     oj^^iineling  the  money  through  private  ogen- 
marked  priority  in  the  foreign  assistance 
program. 

The  child  welfare  program  in  South 
Vietnam  is  designed  to  provide  immedi- 
ate and  urgently  needed  assistance  to 
the  indigent  chUdren.  It  is  also  accom- 
plishing a  longer  ranged  objective  of 
strengthening  the  family  unit.  An  arti- 
cle on  child  welfare  programs  in  the 
August  2  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
by  David  K.  Shlpler  documents  the  suc- 
cesses this  approach  has  had  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  think  it  will  be  especially 
gratifying  to  those  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  actively  supported  this  pro- 
gram to  know  that  it  Is  working  so  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd. 


cles.  mostly  religious  groups  with  grass-noots 
contacts. 

This  cuts  overhead;  she  says — only  10  per 
cent  of  the  funds  go  for  agency  expenses — 
and  probably  keeps  the  program  more  hon- 
est than  if  Government  officials  handled  the 
money. 

Even  so.  "we  have  to  nm  this  program  on 
trust."  Miss  Quol  explained,  adding,  "I  make 
random  checks,  and  agencies  have  to  keep 
their  prestige." 

The  effort  is  too  new  and  too  smaU  to  have 
had  much  impact  on  the  900.000  to  one  mil- 
lion chUdren  who  have  lost  one  or  both  par- 
ents. But  It  has  already  taught  something 
about  the  resilience  of  the  economy  and  Its 
ability  to  amplify  the  Impact  of  a  bit  of  well- 
placed  cash. 

Mrs.  Daag  Thi  Kal.  for  e^iample.  hoe  :;een 
struggling  to  feed  her  seven  chUdren  sUioe 
1966,  when  her  husband  was  kUled.  She 
would  buy  a  few  vegetables  on  credit,  sell 
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them  In  the  market  and  then  pay  her  credi- 
tors with  interest.  She  barely  made  a  profit 
and  her  chUdren  were  thin  and  weak. 
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B-iBT    PICS    AND    VrCETABLES 

When  lije  rimlly-asslstance  program  pre- 
sented her  with  »55.  she  laed  Sl6  to  buy  two 
baby  pigs.  The  rest  she  put  Into  buying  vege- 
tables—this time  for  cash  and  In  large  quan- 
tities, which  she  sold  on  the  market  tor  a 
larger  prost. 

She  used  the  unsold  vegetables  and  scraps 
around  the  marketplace  to  feed  her  pigs 
which  grew  in  about  five  montns  to  the  point 
where  she  could  sell  them  for  about  »130  Of 
that  M8  went  tor  a  sewing  machine  and  to 
send  a  daughter  to  dressmaking  school. 

Mrs.  Kal  Is  fattening  three  baby  pigs  now 
and  her  children  are  m  school.  "If  they 
hadn't  given  me  money."  she  said.  "I  might 
have  beccme  a  beggar  No  other  choice— 
begging  or  stealmg— but  with  stealing  you 
land  In  Jail." 

"We  have  faUures  tao."  Miss  Quol  noted 
But  she  Is  determined  to  do  what  she  can  to 
keep  children  with  their  tamuies,  and  her 
program;,  theme  taps  several  slgnlflcarit  cur- 
rents m  South  Vietnamese  society 

One  IS  resentment  against  the  notion  of 
adoption  by  foreigners.  Many  Vietnamese  In 
government  and  the  press  view  the  idea  that 
a  child  IS  automatically  better  off  In  the 
United  Sutes  or  Western  Europe  as  Insulting 
and  t.>iere  u  a  growlnj?  conviction— shared  by 
American  aid  oEcmis— that  the  problems  of 
cnuaien  in  Vietnam  are  so  vast  that  they 
must  be  solved  in  Vietnam. 

GRANT    TO    ADOPTION    ACCNCT 

The  American  aid  program,  and  even  an 
adoption  agency.  Holt  ChUdren's  Service,  uke 
the  position  that  adoptlDns  abroad,  which  are 
expected  to  total  only  about  l.loo  this  year, 
and  chud-welfare  programs  must  be  pursued 
slmuJtaneously. 

Holt  has  a  »50O.00O  grant  from  the  United 
States  with  which  It  plans  to  begin  a  tamllv- 
asslstance  program  similar  to  the  Social  Wel- 
fare Ministry'!,  but  using  private  American 
agencies  ta  select  reclplenu  and  distribute 
the  lands. 

Another  current  of  change  Is  the  lncrea3»d 
acceptability  of  Qovernment  Intervention  In 
an  area— chUd  welfare— that  had  tradltlon- 
aUy  been  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  extended 
family.  Family  stabuity  baa  been  ao  dlarupted 
that  social  workers  nnd  considerably  less 
aversion  to  the  once-unthlnkable  Idea  of 
Government  help. 

As  a  consequence  both  American  and  South 
Vtetnamese  offlclals  demonstrate  growing  In- 
terest In  the  chUd-weltare  programs.  The 
United  State.?  Government  gave  »7  2-mUIlon 
to  such  efforts  in  the  last  fiscal  year  and  has 
asked  Congress  for  no  million  tor  this  year 
•We  could  use  twice  as  much,"  a  South 
Vietnamese  oOlclal  said. 


THE  RESTORA'nON  OP 
HERBERT  HOOVER 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Satur- 
rJJv  'Aus^t  10,  comtnemorates  the 
100th  anniversary  of  President  Herbert 
Hoover's  birth.  Being  a  great  admirer  of 
the  Nation's  31st  President.  I  wish  to 
Print  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Lee 
Roderick  and  Stephen  W.  Stathls 
which  appeared  in  the  WaU  Street  Jour- 
nal on  Monday.  August  5. 

This  article.  "The  Restoration  of  Her- 
bert Hoover,"  goes  a  long  way  toward 
helping  us  understand  a  greatly  misun- 
derstood man— a  man  whose  achieve- 
ment and  greatness  are  only  now  gaining 
full  appreciation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RrcoRD,  as  follows- 


Tot    RisroaATioN    or   HraeraT    Hoovni 
(By    Lee    Roderick    and    Stephen    W 

8tathl8> 
Think  of  the  men  who  were  great  Presi- 
dents and  Herbert  Hoover  won't  leap  to 
mlDd.  TbUik  of  the  Presidents  who  were 
great  men,  however,  and  he's  got  to  be 
somewhere  near  the  top  of  the  Hat 

Hoover,  who  died  In  1964  after  one  of  the 
stormiest  public  careers  In  American  hla- 
tory.  would  have  been  100  next  Saturday 
The  first  of  two  Quaker  Presidents,  he  obvl-' 
ously  shares  something  else  with  the  cur- 
rent  occupant  of  the  White  House:  Pew  other 
men  have  ridden  the  roUer  coaster  of  public 
opinion  to  such  heights  and  depths 

Hoover,  fortunately  was  blessed  with  lon- 
gevity He  was  a  living  ei-Prcsldent  far  more 
than  three  decades-longer  than  any  other 
man  In  US.  hlstory-and  the  nation  again 
came  to  appreciate  and  honor  him  as  an  out- 
stMdlng  humanltanan  and  public  servant 

But  questions  still  remain:  where  do  the 
a^araglng  myths  surrounding  the  3lst 
President  end  and  the  facts  begin?  How  do 
yoo  separate  the  Image  of  the  public  Hoover 
the  "rugged  Individualist"  and  parsimo- 
nious President,  from  that  of  the  private 
Hoover  whose  personal  generosity  and  love  of 
children  become  legendary?  His  life  was  full 
of  paradoxes. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Depression,  Hoover 
gained  a  reputation  aa  a  flint-hearted  leader 
blind  to  the  suffering  of  others.  Yet.  as  the 
instrument  of  America's  generosity  during 
and  after  two  world  wars,  he  did  more  than 
any  man  of  his  time  to  aUevlate  human 
misery. 

Although  a  self-made  mllllooalre.  Hoover 
no  believer  In  lalasez-falre.  accepted  an  un- 
precedented role  for  government  control  of 
the  economy. 

.-^IZ"  '=<'°«°»<J  th»t  other  men.  given 
the  vrtll,  could  climb  the  same  road  to  sue- 
SffJlf  ^"^  cllmlwd:  while  his  successor. 
Pranklln  D.  Hoosevelt.  who  lived  securely  on 
inherited  wealth,  came  to  represent  gov- 
*l™ed°'    '*°"°"°'*    toward    the    unem- 

Following  his  presidency.  Hoover  was  de- 
famed as  personifying  the  evils  of  capitalism. 
Yet  he  had  refused  to  keep  much  of  the 
money  given  him  for  public  service,  distrib- 
uting it  Instead  among  his  aides.  "The  duty 
of  public  men  In  this  republic  la  to  lead  In 
standards  of  Integrlty-both  m  mind  and 
money.  Hoover  wrote.  "-When  there  Is  a  lack 
of  honor  m  government,  the  morals  of  the 
whole  people  are  poisoned.  .  .  ." 

Adding  to  the  dllHcultles  of  sorting  out 
tne  real  Hoover  are  the  vestiges  of  the 
unrelenting  and  disgraceful  smear  campaign 
that  dogged  him  during  and  long  after  his 
White  House  years  Hoover  did  not  cause  the 
Depression  It  came  at  the  end  of  a  decep- 
tively prosperous  decade  In  which  Americans 
had  grown  dizzy  with  speculative  fever 
Nonetheless  It  was  his  bad  luck  to  be  Presi- 
dent when  the  stock  market  crashed  on  Octo- 
her  29  1939.  and  Inevitably  he  became  the 
nation  s  scapegoat. 

^=°°' »'  '"^  """'  became  a  hate-filled 
prefix:  To  "HooverlM"  formerly  had  meant 
to  act  in  a  humanitarian  way:  now  it  meant 
to  pauperize.  Crude  wooden  shanties  were 
HoovervlUea. "  newspapers  on  park  benches 
were  Hoover  blankets."  and  emptv  pockets 
turned  Inside  out  were  "Hoover  flagi  "Demo- 
crats lampooned  the  President's  Initial  ootl- 
m  sm  over  the  Depression.  "Prosperity,"  they 
said,  "is  Just  Hoovering  around  the  comer." 

HORATIO   ALGER   CAREER 

n,ii  I^  »  precipitate  fall  from  grace  for  a 
man  who  had  known  little  else  but  success 
t^F^  Horatio  Alger  career  In  which  he 
had  lived  a  lifetime  of  adventure  before  ever 

eight  when  his  mother  died,  Hoover  was  a 
member  of  the  first  graduating  class  at  Stan- 
ford University  In  18SS  and  began  his  colorful 
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mining  career  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  In 
California  at  ts  a  day. 

At  23  ho  was  put  in  charge  of  some  gold 
mines  In  the  Australian  desert  and  In  18M 
became  chief  mining  engineer  tor  the  Chi- 
nese  government  His  lasting  contributions  to 
humanity  were  presaged  the  following  rear 
when  he  directed  the  food  relief  in  Tientsin 
during  the  Boxer  RebelUon  Over  the  next  u 
years  Hoover's  work  took  him  to  more  than 
a  dozen  far  flung  countries  and  he  was  widely 
regarded  as  one  of  the  world's  foremost  min- 
ing experts. 

Hoover,  having  amassed  a  comfortable  for- 
tune and  not  yet  40,  was  In  London  when 
Germany  declared  war  on  Prance  In  lOU  He 
was  asked  by  the  American  Consul  General 
to  help  get  tourists  home,  "l  did  not  realize 
It  at  the  moment,"  he  wrote  later,  "but 
my  engineering  career  was  over  forever  I  was 
on  the  slippery  road  of  public  Ute  " 

After  expediting  the  return  of  120  000 
Americans  stranded  In  Europe,  Hoover  under 
President  Wilson,  then  directed  the'emer- 
gency  relief  of  millions  of  starving  civilians 
in  German -occupied  Belgium  and  Prance 
and,  later,  throughout  central  Europe  He 
crossed  the  mme-Infested  English  Channel 
and  North  Sea  40  times  -"-uuei 

His  sympathy  for  the  suffering  people  of 
Russia  outweighed  his  disdain  for  Its  oppres- 
sive new  Bolshevik  government,  and  as  earlv 
as  1919  Hoover  vigorously  advocated  teedlnv 
them  as  well.  Snags  developed,  however,  and 
It  was  not  until  a  great  famine  had  momen- 
tarily humbled  the  Lenln-Trotsty  regime  two 
.Tears  later  that  Hoover  was  able  to  take  his 
program  to  the  Russians,  some  of  whom  had 
reached  the  point  of  cannibalism  "Twenty 
million  people  are  sUrWng,"  he  told  a  critic 
Whatever  their  politics,  they  shall  be  fed  " 
Novelist  Maxim  Gorki,  who  had  first  pub- 
licly appealed  to  America  for  aid  wrote 
Hoover  that  "In  all  the  history  of  human 
suffering  (I  know  of  no)  accomplishment 
which  in  terms  of  magnitude  and  generosity 
can  be  compared  to  the  relief  that  you  have 
actually  accomplished.  Tour  help  will  be  In- 
scribed m  history  as  a  unique,  gigantic  ac- 
complishment worthy  of  the  greatest  glory 
and  will  long  remain  In  the  memory  of  mil- 
lions of  Russians  .  .  .  whom  you  have  saved 
from  death." 

Also  serving  m  Wilson's  administration,  as 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navr.  was  another 
young  man  whose  political  star  was  rising 
fast:  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Hoover  and  Roose- 
velt became  good  friends  and  early  In  1920 
the  latter  wrote  to  their  mutual  friend  Hugh 
Gibson  that  Hoover  "Is  certainly  a  wonder 

fif.  iT„T?°S  ^.™""'  "*"•  """  President  of 
the  United  States.  There  could  not  be  a  bet- 
ter one.  To  Roosevelt's  chagrin,  however, 
when  his  wish  became  prophecy  Hoover, 
whose  politics  were  unknown  at  the  time 
would  be  a  Republican. 

In  1921  Hoover  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  Commerce  by  President  Harding  and  was 
retained  by  President  Coolldge  upon  Hard- 
ing s  death.  Although  his  progressive  princi- 
ples contrasted  sharply  with  those  of  his  two 
predecessors  and  caused  concern  among  some 
Republicans,  in  1928  the  GOP  nominated  him 
tor  President  and.   In  the  first  election  he 

°r^,*'"^"'''  "oo^r  easily  defeated  Al  Smith 
of  New  York. 

Hoover's  presidency,  as  a  whole,  was  an  un- 
fortunate detour  In  an  otherwise  brilliant 
career.  Seldom  had  a  President  assumed  office 
witn  greater  International  stature  Yet 
Hoover  proved  singularly  unable  to  translate 
the  wellsprlng  of  admiration  Into  pollUcal 
capital.  He  was  not  above  politics:  rather, 
he  was  by  nature  doctrinaire  and  by  prac- 
tice woefully  inept  In  the  art  of  compromise. 
Added  to  these  native  handicaps  was  one  be- 
yond the  power  of  any  single  Individual  to 
prevent— the  worst  depression  In  US.  his- 
tory. 

Hoover  was  In  omce  barely  six  months  when 
the  market  crashed  and  the  gloom  of  the 
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Depression  started  spreading  across  the 
American  landscape  like  a  cold  bay  fog. 
Hoover,  contrary  to  popular  Impression,  took 
a  series  of  swift  and  unprecedented  actions 
to  revive  the  nation's  economy.  Although  he 
first  relied  on  local  Initiative  and  moral 
suasion,  be  later  turned  to  direct  federal 
Intervention. 

"Although  Hoover  bad  gone  much  further 
than  any  preceding  President  in  taking  posi- 
tive steps  to  combat  the  Depression,  he  had 
made  little  political  headway  for  himself  or 
his  party,"  writes  historian  Prank  Freldel. 
"His  measures,  while  significant  Innovations, 
acre  far  below  the  scale  economists  would 
now  consider  minimal  to  counter  the  defla- 
tionary spiral." 

All  of  the  government's  efforts  to  right 
the  economy  proved  Inadequate  and  when 
Hoover  drew  the  line  on  federal  aid  to  the 
unemployed  and  refused  to  cross  It.  the  stage 
was  set  for  Roosevelt  and  his  promise  of  a 
"new  deal."  For  a  generation  after  Hoover's 
crushing  defeat  by  FDR  In  1932,  Democrats 
would  stay  In  power  by  running  against  what 
was  shamefully  called  "Hoover's  Depression." 

Throughout  the  rest  of  his  life.  Hoover 
remained  convinced  that  the  nation  bad 
been  on  the  road  to  recovery  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1932.  HIS  voice  was  drowned  out.  how- 
ever, In  the  color  and  cacophony  of  the  com- 
ing New  Deal  with  Its  AAA.  TVA.  WPA  and 
a  dozen  other  agencies  and  movements.  While 
the  Depression  obstinately  lingered  on  for 
years.  Hoosevelt  and  his  partisans,  to  their 
discredit,  continued  to  blame  the  Depression 
on  Hoover  ("a  great  compliment  to  the  en- 
ergies and  capacities  of  one  man."  said  the 
ex-PresIdent)  and  to  stubbornly  refuse  his 
offers  of  service.  Millions  of  other  Americans 
also  blamed  him  for  their  woes. 

amiLXNG   TO   PRIVATE   LITE 

Hoover  and  his  wife.  Lou  Henry,  retired 
to  private  life  to  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  where  he 
swallowed  his  hurt  and  lost  himself  In  causes 
clwe  to  his  heart;  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America. 
American  Children's  Fund,  better  medical 
education  and  working  directorships  of  a 
dozen  scientific  and  educational  Institutions. 
For  a  dozen  years  he  dldnt  set  foot  in 
Washington. 

Although  he  was  widely  misunderstood  by 
adults.  Hoover  had  no  such  problem  with 
children.  In  whose  company  he  often  found 
reprieve.  "Children  are  our  most  valuable 
resource."  Hoover  was  fond  of  saying  and,  In 
characteristically  practical  ways,  he  culti- 
vated the  resource.  He  served  as  active  chair- 
man of  the  Boys  Clubs  from  1935  until  his 
death  and  originated  the  Idea  for  the  United 
Nations  Chlldrens  Fund  (UNICEF) . 

Hoover,  who  became  a  super-uncle  to  the 
nation's  youngsters,  maintained  a  delightful 
and  voluminous  correspondence  with  chil- 
dren, explaining  that  "answering  their  let- 
ters .  .  .  has  been  a  great  relief  from  the 
haunts  of  nights  sleepless  with  public  anxi- 
ety." He  received  many  of  the  world's  hon- 
ors but  once  said  his  favorite  was  this  testi- 
monial from  a  boy's  club:  "Herbert  Hoover  Is 
a  good  egg." 

Shortly  after  Roosevelt's  death  In  1945. 
President  Truman,  scanning  the  morning 
newspaper,  read  that  Hoover  was  In  Wash- 
ington. He  sent  a  limousine  to  Hoover's  ho- 
tel and  had  the  former  President  brought  to 
the  White  House. 

■The;  brought  him  toto  the  Oval  Room, 
and  I  said  to  him.  'Mr.  President,  there  are  a 
lot  of  hungry  people  In  the  world  and  If 
there's  anyt>ody  who  knows  about  hungry 
people.  Its  you,'  "  Truman  related  to  author 
Merle  Miller.  "  'Now  there's  plenty  of  food, 
but  It's  not  In  the  right  places.  Now  I  want 
you  to' 

"Well,  1  looked  at  him.  He  was  sitting 
there  .  .  .  and  I  saw  that  great  big  tears 
were  running  down  bis  cheeks.  I  knew  what 
was  the  matter  with  him.  It  was  tbe  first 


time  In  13  years  that  anybody  had  paid  any 
attention  to  him." 

THE   HOOVER-TEnMAN   STORY 

The  warm  friendship  that  subsequently 
developed  between  Hoover  and  Truman — the 
man  who  had  given  him  back  his  pride  la  one 
of  the  great  human  Interest  sketches  of 
American  history.  "The  Hoover-Truman  story 
one  day  may  rival  m  interest  the  Adams- 
Jefferson  relationship  which  also  involved 
two  Presidents  of  sharply  divergent  political 
views."  said  Raymond  Henle.  who  coordi- 
nated a  long  series  of  recorded  Interviews  as 
director  of  the  Herbert  Hoover  Oral  History 
program. 

While  head  of  Truman's  emergency  fam- 
ine committee.  Hoover  directed  the  feeding 
of  millions  of  starving  people  In  war-ravaged 
Europe  and  Asia  as  he  had  done  a  quarter 
century  earlier,  traveling  35.000  miles  In  22 
countries.  At  an  age  when  most  men  are  In 
the  grave,  he  proceeded  to  direct  two  Hoover 
Commissions,  two-thirds  of  whose  numerous 
proposals  for  streamlining  the  Executive 
Branch  were  eventually  adopted.  Whed  not 
pursumg  his  favorite  hobby,  fishing  ("All 
men  are  equal  before  fish.  .  .  ."l ,  Hoover  was 
also  a  prolific  writer  and  lecturer. 

Well  before  his  death  at  the  age  of  90,  the 
passage  of  time  had  brought  a  new  perspec- 
tive to  Hoover's  life  and  prodigious  accom- 
plishments. His  fellow  citizens  bad  regained 
an  appreciation  for  him  and  most  of  them 
once  more  regarded  htm  as  a  truly  great 
American. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT,  1975 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
METzENBAttM).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  16027,  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Calendar  1026.  H.R.  16037.  an  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  tor  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ABouflE2K>.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  HJl. 
16027. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  pending  business 
be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  has  a  bHI  that 
he  wants  to  call  up.  I  understand  that 
those  who  are  Interested  in  this  bill  are 
present  and  read;  to  proceed. 


HARRY    S.    TRUMAN    MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP    ACT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1025.  S.  3548. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  35461  to  establUh  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  memorial  scholarships,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICBSi.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  o! 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  introduced  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Memorial  Scholarship  bill  on  the  next 
to  last  day  of  May,  I  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  legislation  would  be  approved 
In  this  session  of  Congress.  At  that  time 
59  Senators,  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, cosponsored  the  bill  and  in  sub- 
sequent days,  the  number  grew  to  67. 
Tlie  bipartisan  support  for  this  measure 
no  doubt  has  contributed  to  prompt 
consideration  In  committee. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  iMr. 
Pell),  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  as  well  as  m.T  col- 
league Senator  Eagleton.  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  for  the  early  and 
favorable  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
tion. Hopefully  this  example  may  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  House  so  that  before  this 
year  is  out,  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Scholar- 
ship program  will  have  been  established. 

Clearly,  however,  it  is  the  substance  of 
the  bill  and  the  provisions  for  the  award 
of  51  undergraduate  scholarships  annu- 
ally on  a  competitive  basis  for  those 
young  men  and  women  who  would  pur- 
sue public  service  careers  that  has 
brought  the  prompt  and  favorable  action 
on  this  bill  in  the  Senate:  also,  the  fact 
that  the  memorial  is  particularly  appro- 
priate for  our  33d  President  and  has  the 
wholehearted  support  of  Mrs.  Truman. 

Some  of  our  finest  leaders  have  not 
been  college  graduates.  Harry  S.  Truman 
is  among  them. 

He  was  known,  however,  as  a  widely 
read  student  of  American  history.  Presi- 
dent Truman  also  held  a  firm  belief  in 
the  value  of  formal  education  and  took 
every  opportunity  to  encourage  young 
people  to  pursue  educational  advantages. 

In  the  span  of  Harry  S.  Truman's  life- 
time there  was  an  explosion  in  the  num- 
ber of  college  trained  men  and  women 
in  the  United  States. 

In  1884  when  Harry  Truman  was 
bom.  some  811  colleges  and  universities 
awarded  13.372  degrees,  both  bachelor 
and  advanced  degrees. 

Eighty-eight  years  later.  1.192.000  men 
and  women  received  college  degrees  in 
1972  from  the  Nation's  2.665  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

As  the  Nation  has  grown  and  society 
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has  become  more  complex,  govemment 
too  has  expanded  ta  size,  scope  and  also 
In  terms  of  the  variety  of  Icnowledge  and 
sUlls  required. 

Many  scholarship  programs  have  been 
Initiated  and  are  now  available,  but  there 
are  none  we  know  of  at  the  undergradu- 
ate level  designed  specifically  to  encour- 
age young  Americans  to  prepare  in  col- 
lege for  careers  in  government. 

Through  the  Truman  memorial 
scholarship  program  we  would  hope  to 
help  to  motivate  young  people  to  consider 
and  to  prepare  for  careers  in  public  serv- 
ice during  their  college  years. 

We  see  Truman  scholars  entering  pub- 
lic service  at  all  levels  of  government — 
city,  county.  State  and  Federal. 

We  also  see  the  Truman  scholarship 
program  as  an  additional  step  in  expand- 
ing opportimlties  for  those  young  Ameri- 
cans desiring  college  educations  to  obtain 
them. 

We  believe  as  well  that  the  Truman 
scholarship  program  should  serve  as  an 
Impetus  toward  better  recognition  of  the 
talents  required  and  the  contributions 
made  by  many  men  and  women  in  politi- 
cal life  who  work  through  the  democratic 
process  and  democratic  government  to 
Improve  human  affairs. 

After  all,  the  supreme  need  of  our  time 
today  Is  no  different  than  described  by 
Harry  Truman  in  1949  when  he  said: 

Tba  supreme  need  of  our  time  Is  for  men  to 
learn  to  Uve  togotiier  in  peace  and  barmon; 

Seeking  to  forge  a  framework  through 
which  men  and  women  locally,  nationally 
and  internationally  can  better  leam  to 
live  together  In  peace  and  harmony  must 
be  a  prime  goal  of  those  men  and  women 
who  would  serve  In  a  government  based 
on  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Senate  will  honor 
the  33d  President  with  a  memorial  which 
will  serve  these  both  practical  and  Ideal- 
istic purposes.  It  is  a  particularly  fitting 
memorial  for  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  express 
appreciation  to  my  colleague  'Mr.  Eacle- 
TO»)  for  expediting  this  bill  through  his 
committee. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
from  Missouri,  the  guiding  light  and 
gcniu.s  of  this  bill  now  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

If  I  can  speak  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
league and  use  words  which  perhaps  mod- 
esty would  not  permit  him  to  use  on 
his  own  behalf,  1  think  his  bill  was  truly 
a  labor  of  love  on  his  behalf. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
modestly  failed  to  mention  his  long  and 
meritorious  service  imder  former  Presi- 
dent Truman  in  a  whole  host  of  respon- 
sible capacities.  Memory  may  fail  me  in 
reciting  Senator  Symington'.<;  .service  un- 
der President  Truman.  My  recollection  Is 
that  SxtJART  Sttjdjctom  serves  as  head  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Air, 
and  the  Nation's  first  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  all  under  Harry  S.  Tniman.  a 
man  Stuabt  Stminoion  served,  knew, 
loved  and  respected. 

I  shall  take  a  few  minutes  to  talk  about 
Harry  Truman  in  the  context  of  August 
7. 1974,  when  our  Nation  finds  itself  In  a 
time  of  enormous  travail;  at  a  time  of 


great  national  sadness;  at  a  time  In  which 
there  is  no  partisan  glee;  at  a  time,  to 
use  the  vernacular  of  baseball,  when 
"there  is  no  Joy  in  Mudvllle." 

Would  that  we  could  have  with  us, 
living,  a  Harry  8.  TruDum,  the  inde- 
pendent man  from  Independence!  Harry 
S.  Truman  would  be  the  last  to  describe 
himself  as  a  genius.  Like  all  of  us.  he  was 
mortal  and  subject  to  human  frailty.  He 
had  a  temper,  and  sometimes  that  temper 
got  the  better  of  him.  Some  of  those 
expressions  are  well  known  and  are  re- 
corded in  history,  as,  for  example,  his 
famous  exchanges  with  columnist  Drew 
Pearson. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Harry  Truman's 
formal  education  was  that  of  a  high 
school  graduate,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  possess  the  oratorical  elo- 
quence of  his  Immediate  Presidential 
predecessor,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
Harry  Truman  had  two  qualities  In  such 
enormous  abundance  that  they  were  with 
him,  a  way  of  life.  Those  qualities  were 
candor  and  courage.  Harry  Triunan,  al- 
though the  phrase  was  not  common  in 
his  era.  "told  it  like  It  Is."  You  may  not 
have  liked  what  he  said — at  times,  he 
was  abrasively  blunt — but  you  knew  what 
he  meant,  you  had  no  doubt  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  positions  that  he 
espoused — and  you  knew  he  would  "do 
his  damnedest"  to  see  his  decisions  car- 
ried out. 

Bear  In  mind  that  some  of  those  posi- 
tions. In  their  day  and  their  time,  were 
quite  controversial.  He  was  the  President 
who  Integrated  the  armed  services. 

He  espoused  at  the  1948  Democratic 
Convention — when  everyone  said  Presi- 
dent Truman  was  destined  to  go  down 
to  overwhelming  defeat — the  first  civil 
rights  plank  for  the  Democratic  Party. 
The  resulting  "Dixiecrat"  splltoff  showed 
how  courageous  an  action  this  was. 

He  was  the  first  President  to  espouse 
some  system  of  public  national  health 
insurance.  Although  medicare  and  med- 
icaid did  not  come  into  being  until  1965, 
the  concept  of  medicare  and  medicaid 
was  the  concept  of  Harry  S,  Truman.  It. 
too,  was  controversial. 

But  he  spoke  out.  I  repeat:  He  spoke 
out  with  a  refreshing  candor,  a  refresh- 
ing bluntness  that  we  find  missing  from 
the  American  body  politic  In  the  year 
1974. 

So  I  think  it  is  tremendously  appropri- 
ate on  August  7, 1974,  at  a  time  when  this 
coimtry  is  going  through  a  reliving  of 
Theodore  Dreiser's  "An  American  Trag- 
edy," that  a  bill  that  will  perpetuate  the 
memory  and  the  love  of  Harry  Tnunan 
comes  before  the  Senate. 

This  bill  Is  more  than  symboUc.  It  has 
true  meaning.  Young  men  and  women 
for  generations  to  come  will  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  legislation  and,  as  they 
go  through  their  lives,  will  proudly  carry 
with  them  the  memory  of  him  In  whose 
name  this  bill  Is  enacted.  I  hope  that 
whoever  those  young  men  and  women 
may  be — parenthetically  I  hope  that 
.some  of  them  end  up  in  this  body  and 
that  perhaps  one  of  them  some  day  ends 
up  at  1600  Peimsylvanla  Avenue— that 
they  will  comport  themselves  in  the 
honest,  candid,  courageous  style  of  Harry 
S.  Truman — one  of  the  most  extraordi- 


nary men  this  great  Nation  has  ever 
produced. 

Mr.  President.  Harry  Truman's  grave- 
stone reads  as  follows : 

Babkt  S.  TatTBiAir 

Bom  May  8,  1884,  Lamar,  MlsaourL 

Died  December  26,  lfl72. 

Married  June  29, 1919. 

Daughter  born  February  17, 1924. 

Judge,  Eastern  District,  Jackson  Count; 
Jan.  1,  1933  to  Jan.  1.  1925.  ' 

Presiding  Judge,  Jackson  County,  Jan  1 
1927CO  Jan.  1, 1935. 

United  States  Senator,  Missouri.  Jan.  3 
1935  to  Jan.  18, 1945. 

Vice  President,  United  States,  Jan.  20,  1946 
to  Apr.  12, 1945. 

President.  United  States,  Apr.  13,  1945  to 
Jan.  20, 1953. 

Were  I  permitted  to  add  some  words 
to  this  gravestone,  I  would  add  these: 
A  candid  and  honest  man. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  this  measure  and  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
for  bringing  It  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

Harry  Truman,  it  seems  to  me,  par- 
ticularly in  these  difficult  days  we  face 
In  the  area  of  foreign  policy,  should  be 
recognized  for  having  taken  a  realistic 
and  very  courageous  attitude  toward  a 
reconsideration  of  our  policy  at  a  time 
when  It  was  very  difficult — Indeed,  It 
often  must  have  been  soul-searching — 
to  make  some  of  the  decisions  which  he 
made  in  this  connection. 

This  Is  a  most  appropriate  type  of 
memorial,  one  that  will  continue  as  a  liv- 
ing gift  to  the  memory  and  life  of  Harry 
Truman,  a  fine  cause.  I  am  glad  this 
choice  has  been  made. 

When  the  bill  came  before  the  com- 
mittee, my  Intention  was  drawn  to  an- 
other matter  of  unfinished  business  inso- 
far as  memorializing  our  ex-Presidents  is 
concerned,  in  proposed  legislation  that  is 
pending  relating  to  the  memorial  that 
Congress;  helped  establish  for  President 
Eisenhower  (Elsenhower  College) .  I  con- 
sidered whether  or  not  It  might  be  ap- 
propriate to  bring  up  this  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  this  measure,  and  I  have 
determined  that  it  would  not  be  appro- 
priate. But  I  do  take  this  occasion  to 
mention  the  matter,  because  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Housing  has 
reported  the  Eisenhower  College  bill 
favorably.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  bill  will  go  to  the  House  floor  short]; 
and  hopefully  may  be  coming  to  this 
body. 

Without  some  appropriate  action  by 
Congress,  the  effort  that  Congress  has 
already  put  into  this  matter  and  that 
many  thousands  of  private  citizens  have 
undertaken  tor  this  college  will  not  be 
successful. 

I  merely  raise  this  matter  so  that  the 
Senate  may  be  aware  of  the  situation, 
and  in  acting  upon  the  Truman  memo- 
rial, we  will  be  aware  of  the  other  obliga- 
tion, which  I  hope  we  will  honor. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  very  much  ap- 
preciate it  if  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
would  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  First,  I  wish  to  say 
that  it  would  be  an  honor  to  have  the 
bill  cosponsorcd  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio. 


Also,  I  thank  him,  for  my  colleague, 
who  has  been  very  busy  In  the  last  few 
days,  and  myself  for  his  kindness  In 
handling  the  matter  In  which  he  Is  so 
interested,  apart  from  the  bill  that  we 
are  considering.  I  also  am  grateful  for 
the  kind  words  that  he  said  about  the 
former  late  President  from  our  State  of 
Missouri.  Harry  Truman,  who  was  so 
eloquently  described  by  my  colleague  a 
few  minutes  ago. 

In  regard  to  the  Senator's  comment 
concerning  former  President  Elsen- 
hower, I  assure  the  Senator  that  the 
great  American  In  whose  name  a  col- 
lege has  been  established  also  happened 
to  be  my  good  friend.  When  I  was  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War,  he  was  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army.  His  office  and  mine 
adjoined.  I  visited  him  In  Denver  sev- 
eral times  before  he  becsune  President, 
and  I  know  we  all  respect  him  as  an- 
other truly  great  American. 

Again,  I  thank  my  friend  from  Ohio 
for  bis  understanding  about  this  situ- 
ation, and  I  assure  him  that  I  shall  sup- 
port him  to  the  best  of  my  ability  when 
he  brings  any  bill  incident  to  a  me- 
morial to  President  Elsenhower  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri yield  to  me  for  an  observation  and 
comment  on  this  particular  legislation? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
always  a  privilege  to  yield  to  one  of  my 
favorite  Senators,  not  only  because  of 
his  Intelligence,  but  also  because  of  the 
kindness  he  has  shown  to  me  In  the  20- 
some  years  we  have  served  together  in 
the  Senate,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  that  com- 
ment, Mr.  President.  I  reciprocate.  I 
share  a  similar  high  esteem  and  af- 
fection for  both  Senators  from  Mis- 
souri. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
particular  legislation.  It  brings  back  to 
mind  my  first  meeting  with  the  late 
Harry  S.  Truman.  I  met  him  in  Carlln, 
Nev.,  in  one  of  my  campaigns.  He  looked 
at  me — I  knew  who  he  was:  he  did  not 
know  me  from  Adam.  He  just  looked  at 
me  and  said, 

Bible,  Bible.  I  want  you  to  know  that  Is 
the  greatest  poutlcal  name  I  bave  ever 
beard. 

I  have  always  associated  that  remark 
with  the  late  President  Truman.  Dur- 
ing the  times  I  met  with  him.  when  he 
often  came  back  to  Washington,  we 
chuckled  a  bit  over  It. 

I  commend  all  the  Senators  for  their 

comments,  especially  the  speech  by I 

call  him  "Race  Horse  Eagleton"  now  as 
»  result  of  the  fine  showing  he  made  to 
Missouri  yesterday.  I  say  that  the  speech 
he  made  ta  behalf  of  Harry  Truman 
brought  a  tear  to  my  eye.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  dynamic,  one  of  the  most  posi- 
tive I  have  ever  heard.  I  commend  him 
for  it.  I  wish  him  well  as  he  goes  tato 
the  general  campaign. 

I  tlUnk  he  Is  off  to  a  good  start.  Out 
our  way,  he  would  be,  maybe,  a  3-to-l 
favorite  now,  perhaps  even  better  than 
that. 

I  am  glad  to  put  that  ta  the  Record. 
a  there  la  anything  that  might  In- 
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dlcate  that  that  has  a  gambhng  tinge 
to  it,  I  shall  let  him  expunge  it  from 
the  Record. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  bill  be  considered  favorably 
by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  ta  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  committee   amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readtag,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Harry 
S.  Truman  Memorial  Scbolarahlp  Act". 

STATEMENT  OP  FINDrNCa 

Sec.  a.  Tlie  Congress  Onds  that — 
because  a  high  regard  for  the  public  trust 
and  a  lively  eierclse  of  political  talents  were 
outstanding   characteristics   of   tlie   turty- 
thlrd  President  of  the  United  States: 

because  of  special  Interest  of  the  man  from 
L^dependence  In  American  history  and  a 
broad  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
American  political  and  economic  system 
gained  by  study  and  experience  In  county 
and  national  government  culminated  In  the 
leaderrhlp  of  America  remembered  for  the 
quality  of  his  character,  courage,  and  com- 
monsense: 

because  of  the  desIrabUity  of  encouraging 
young  people  to  recognize  and  provide  service 
In  the  highest  and  best  traditions  of  the 
American  political  system  at  all  levels  of 
government.  It  Is  especially  appropriate  to 
honor  former  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
through  the  creation  of  a  perpetual  educa- 
tional scholarship  program  to  develop  In- 
creased opportunities  for  young  Americans 
to  prepare  and  pursue  careers  In  pubUc 
service. 

OEFXNinONfl 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term 

(1)  "Board"  means  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Harry  s.  Truman  ScholcrshlD 
Foundation: 

(2)  "Poundatlon"  means  the  Harry  S 
Truman  Scholarship  Poundatlon: 

(3)  "fund"  means  the  Harrv  S.  Truman 
Memorial  Scholarship  Fund; 

(4)  "Institution  of  higher  education" 
means  any  such  Institution  as  defined  by 
section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965; 

(5)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and 

(6)  '-Secretary"  means  the  Secrttary  of 
the  Treasury. 

ESTABtlSHMIKT     OP     THE     HAXXT     S.     UTIMAK 
SCHOLAESHIP  POUNn&TIOlf 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  established,  as  an  In- 
dependent establishment  of  the  eiecutlve 
branch  of  the  United  States  CJovernment, 
the  Harry  8.  Truman  Scholarship  Founda- 
tion. 

'b)  The  Foundation  shaU  be  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  Board  shaU  be  composed  of 
fifteen  members,  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  one  of  whom  shaU  be  selected  an- 
nually by  the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman 
Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  as 
follows: 

(1)  one  member  from  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate; 

(2)  one  member  from  among  Members 
of  the  Bouse  of  Repreeentstlvea: 
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(3)  one  member  who  Is  a  repreaenutlve 
of  the  Truman  family:  — ".. 

(4)  tour  members  from  among  individ- 
uals who  are  educators  or  scholara- 

(6)  one  member  rrom  among  the  chief 
executives  of  the  States:  *  ^ 

(6)  one  member  from  among  individuals 
who  are  mayors  or  chief  eiecutlves  of  coui- 

(7)  one  member  from  among  todlvlduals 
who  are  m  the  field  of  finance-        """"""«" 

(8)  one  member  from  among  Individuals 
,o>  ^^  ""•  "^'"^  °'  foreign  policy- 

l»)  two  members  Irom  among  Individuals 
.^,1,  ,  "=°">e'-s  °f  ">•  bar  of  the  highen 
Federal  Judge  or  a  State  judge;  and 

,.™°'  ,'!L°  "°™bers  to  be  citizen  representa- 
tives of  the  public.  -~""" 

..."^i  '^f  ''"™  °'  °°«  "'  "^ch  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  ate  years;  except  that  (1) 
the  members  first  taking  office  ^i  Wrn 
as  designated  by  the  President,  five  for  teSJ 
of  two  years,  five  for  terms  ot  four  years,  and 
five  for  terms  of  six  years,  and  (2)  iny  Mem- 
ber appointed  to  an  a  vacancy  shauT^e 
for  the  remamder  ot  the  term  tor  which  his 
predeceesor  was  appomted.  and  sbaU  be 
appointed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
mid?*'  "PP"""""™*  for  that  vacancy  was 

(d)  Members  ot  the  Board  shall  serve  with- 
out pay.  but  Shall  be  entlUed  to  relmburae- 
ment  tor  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  neces- 
SThe'lJ^u"^. '"'="""''  ■"  "■'  P^rtormanc. 

SCROLASSBIPS   ACTHOBEEn 

t^^^t  ',"  """*  '^<«'<">tIon  is  authorized 
^  ^^  ^'  .  »<='=°«>h«  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  not  to  exceed  fitty-one  scholar- 
^ps  in  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the 
first  fiscal  yesr  m  which  sums  are  appro- 
prlated  pursuant  to  section  14  (or  undererad- 
uate  study  tor  persons  who  plan  to  purlue  a 

^hli^f  h'^  ?"""'=  *""~-  *°  ""^^  recipient 
shall  be  chosen  In  each  state  and  ahui  b« 
known  as  a  Truman  scholar. 

(bl  Scholarships  awarded  under  the  pro- 
visions  ot  this  Act  shall  be  for  undergraduate 
study  leading  to  a  bachelors  or  equivalent 
degree  at  any  Instltuuon  ot  higher  educa- 
tion approved  by  the  Poundatlon  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  6|a)  as  an  Institution 
offering  course:  of  study,  training,  research 
and  other  educational  activities  designed  to 
prepare  persons  tor  a  career  In  pubUc  service 
Includtag  the  history,  tradition,  and  practice 
ot  .American  politics,  the  development  of 
any  sklUs  useful  to  the  solution  of  problems 
customarily  associated  with  public  service 

(c)  Scholarships  under  this  Act  shaU  be 
awarded  for  such  periods  as  the  Ftounda- 
tlon  may  prescribe  but  not  to  exceed  tour 
academic  years. 

Id)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  scholar, 
ships  authorized  to  be  swarded  by  subsect'oa 
(a)  ot  this  section,  the  Poundatlon  Is  author- 
ized, as  It  deems  advisable  and  practicable 
to  award  scholarships  equal  to  the  number 
previously  swarded  during  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  Act  but  vacated  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  period  tor  which  they  were  awarded. 

SCHOLABSaiP    RCQUntEUENTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  a  student  awarded  a  scholar- 
ship under  this  Act  may  attend  any  InsU- 
tutlon  of  higher  education.  If  that  institu- 
tion— 

(t)  offers  courses  of  study,  training,  re- 
search, and  other  educational  activities  de- 
signed to  prepare  persons  for  a  career  in 
public  service  as  determined  pursuant  to 
criteria  established  by  the  Poundatlon:  and 

(21  agrees  to  participate  In  a  program 
esubllshed  by  the  Foundation  providing  tor 
a  course  of  study  for  such  scholatahlp  stu- 
dents for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  aca- 
demic year  at  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  a  consortium  of  such  Institutions, 
located  m  or  near  Washington,  the  District 
of  Columbia. 
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tb)  Each  student  awarded  a  scholarship 
under  this  Act  shall  sign  an  agreement.  In 
such  terms  as  the  Foundation  may  prescrltw. 
st-attng  that  he  has  a  serious  Intent  to  enter 
the  public  service  upon  the  completion  o( 
the  educational  program.  Each  Institution  of 
higher  education  at  which  such  a  student 
Is  In  attendance  will  nuike  reasonable  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  encourage  such  a  student 
to  enter  the  public  service  upon  completing 
his  educstlo>nal  program.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  educational  orogram  Is  not 
limited  to  the  academic  program  for  which 
a   scholarship   is   awarded   urder   this   Act 

5IXXCTION  op  TXTTUAK  SCHOLASS 

Sec  7.  (al  The  Foundation  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  arrangemejits  with  the  chief 
executive  of  each  State  u.ider  which  a  State 
selection  committee  for  Truman  scholars  is 
established  In  that  State  In  order  to  conduct 
a  statewide  competitive  exammation  and  to 
select  each  year  the  Truman  scholar  for  that 
State. 

(bl  The  Foundation  is  authorized  under 
limitations  prescribed  by  the  Board  to  reim- 
burse each  State  for  necessary  and  reasonable 
expenses  Incident  to  the  selection  of  a  Tru- 
mah  scholar  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(c)  If  no  Truman  scholar  is  selected  from 
a  particular  State  for  any  year  pursuant  to 
an  arrangement  under  this  section,  the  Foun- 
dation may  select  an  outstanding  student 
from  that  stat«  through  competitive  exam- 
ination conducted  within  that  State. 

(dl  No  person  may  t>e  selected  as  a  Tru- 
man scholar  for  any  State  who,  at  the  time  of 
his  selection,  is  not  a  resident  of  that  State. 

STXPENDS  AND  ZNSTITUTIONAL  ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  8.  Each  student  awarded  a  scholar- 
ship under  this  Act  shall  receive  a  stipend 
which  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  to  such  stu- 
dent for  tuition,  fees.  booKs.  room  and  board, 
or  ts.OOO.  whichever  Is  less,  for  each  academic 
year  of  study. 

SCHOLARSHIP  CONOmOMS 

Sxc.  9.  (a)  A  student  awarded  a  scholar- 
ship under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
continue  to  receive  the  payments  provided  in 
this  Act  only  during  such  periods  as  the 
Foundation  finds  that  he  or  she  Is  maintain- 
ing satisfactory  proficiency  and  devoting  full 
time  to  study  or  research  In  the  field  in 
which  such  scholarship  was  awarded  in  an 
tnstltutlDn  of  higher  education,  and  is  not 
engaging  In  gainful  employment  other  than 
employment  approved  by  the  Foundation  or 
pursuant  to  regulation. 

lb)  The  Foundation  Is  authorised  to  re- 
quire reports  containing  such  information  In 
such  form  and  to  be  filed  at  such  times  as  the 
Foundation  determines  to  be  necessary  from 
any  student  awarded  a  scholarship  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  reports  shall  be 
accG.-npanied  by  a  certificate  from  an  appro- 
priate official  at  the  institution  of  higher 
education,  approved  by  the  Foundation,  stat- 
ing that  such  student  is  making  satisfactory 
progress  In.  and  Is  devoting  essentially  full 
time  to.  the  program  for  which  the  scholar- 
ship was  awarded. 

(c)  No  scholarship  shall  be  awarded  under 
this  Act  for  study  at  a  school  or  department 
of  divinity. 

ratTMAM  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Sec.  10.  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Memo- 
rial Scholarship  Trust  Fund.  The  fund  shall 
consist  of  amounts  appropriated  to  It  pursu- 
ant to  the  authorization  provided  by  section 
14  of  this  Act 

(b)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Secreury 
to  Invest  In  full  the  amounts  appropriated 
to  the  fund.  Such  Investments  may  be  made 
only  In  Interest-bearing  obUgatlona  of  the 
United  States  or  in  obUgatlons  guaranteed 
aa  to  both  principal  and  Interest  by  the 
United  States.  For  such  purpose,  such  obUga- 


tlons may  be  acquired  (1)  on  original  issue 
at  the  Issue  price,  or  (2)  by  purchase  of  out- 
standmg  ObUgatlons  at  the  market  place. 
The  purposes  for  which  obligations  of  the 
United  St.ite3  may  be  Issued  under  the  Sec- 
ond Uberty  Bond  Act.  as  amended,  are  here- 
by extended  to  authorize  the  issuance  at  par 
of  special  obligations  exclusively  to  the  fund. 
Such  special  obligations  shall  bear  interest 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  rate  of  In- 
terest, computed  as  to  the  end  of  the  calen- 
dar month  next  preceding  the  dat«  of  such 
issue,  borne  by  all  marketable  Interest-bear- 
ing obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt;  except 
that  where  such  average  rate  la  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  the  rata 
of  Interest  of  such  special  obUgatlons  shall 
be  the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  cen- 
tum next  lower  than  such  average  rate.  Such 
special  obligations  shall  be  Issued  only  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  purchase  of 
other  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  obligations  guaranteed 
as  to  both  principal  and  Interest  by  the 
United  States  on  original  Issue  or  at  the 
market  price.  Is  not  In  the  public  interest. 

(c)  Any  obligation  acqiUred  by  the  fund 
(except  special  obligations  Issued  exclusively 
to  the  fund)  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  market  price,  and  such  special  obliga- 
tions may  be  redeemed  at  par  plus  accrued 
interest. 

(d)  The  interest  on.  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  redemption  of.  any  obliga- 
tions held  In  the  fund  shall  be  credited  to 
and  form  a  part  of  the  fund. 

EXPKNDiruaES  raoK  the  pcnd 
Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay 
to  the  Foundation  from  the  Interest  and 
earnings  of  the  fund  such  sums  as  are  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  enable  the  Foun- 
dation to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

EXectmrZ    SECRSrART 

Sec.  12.  (a)  There  shall  be  an  ExecuUve 
Secretary  of  the  Fotmdatlon  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Board.  The  Executive  Sec- 
retary shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Foundation  and  shall  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Foundation  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Board.  Tlie 
Executive  Secretary  shall  carry  out  such  other 
functions  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  as  the  Board  shall  delegate. 

<b|  Section  5316  of  title  6.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(132)  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  Scholarship  Foundation.". 

ADMINISTRATITE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  13.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Foundation  Is  authorized 
to — 

( 1 )  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  ol 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  except  that 
in  no  case  shall  employees  other  than  the 
Executive  Secretary  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  to  exceed  the  rate  provided  for  employ- 
ees in  grade  15  of  the  General  Schedule  set 
forth  In  section  5332  of  title  5.  Umted  states 
Code. 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  as  are 
necessary  to  the  extent  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  6.  United  states  Code,  but 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  specified  at 
the  time  of  such  service  for  grade  OS-IB  In 
section  6332  of  such  title; 

(3)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  it  deems 
necessary  governing  the  manner  In  which  Its 
functions  shall  be  carried  out; 

(4)  receive  money  and  other  property  do- 
nated, bequeathed,  or  devised,  without  con- 
dition or  restriction  other  than  that  it  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation: 
and  to  use.  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
property  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
fimctlons; 


tb}  accept  una  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
unury  and  noncompensated  personnel  and 
reimbiu-se  them  for  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  6.  United  SUtes  Code; 

(6)  ent«r  into  contracts,  grants,  or  other 
arrangements,  or  modifications  thereof,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  "and 
such  contracts  or  modifications  thereof  may. 
with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  Board,  be  entered  Into  with- 
out performance  or  other  bonds,  and  with- 
out regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5); 

(Ti  make  advances,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Board  deems  necessary 
under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the  provl- 
t-ions  of  section  3548  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529) : 

(81  rent  office  space  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

(9)    make  other  necessary  expenditure. 

(b>  The  Foundation  shall  submit  to  the 
Fresident  and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  re- 
port of  its  operations  under  this  Act. 

APPSOPRIATIOMS  AITrHOBlZRD 

Sec  14.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propr.ated  $30,000,000  to  the  fund. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  PresicJent  of  the 
United  States  were  commimicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVAL 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  stated  that  he  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  S.  39,  an  act  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  Im- 
plement the  Convention  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft; 
to  provide  a  more  effective  program  to 
prevent  aircraft  piracy;  and  for  other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRBD 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  'Mr.  METZENB*ni«)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  GOVERNMENT  SERV- 
ICES TO  RURAL  AMERICA— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
ZENBAUMi  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  the  fourth  annual 
report  on  Government  services  to  rural 
America,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  The  message  Is 
as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  fourth 

annual  report  on  Government  services 

to  rural  America,   as  required   bv  the 

Agricultural  Act  of  1970, 

Richard  Nixon. 
THE  White  Housi,  August  7, 1974. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  has 
passed  the  following  measures  with 
amendments  In  which  It  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

S.  210,  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Boston  National  Historical  Park 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts; 

S.  3301.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 27.  1972  (Public  Law  92-578); 

S.  3355.  An  act  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  to  provide  appropriations  to  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  on  a  continu- 
ing basis; 

S.  3782.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  for  one  year  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  Federal 
capital  contributions  into  the  student  loan 
funds  of  health  professions  education 
schools; 

S.J.Kes.  229.  A  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945;  and 

S.  Con.  Bes.  72.  A  concurrent  resolution 
extending  an  invitation  to  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  to  hold  the  1980  winter 
Olympic  games  at  Lake  Placid.  N.T.,  in  the 
United  States,  and  pledging  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  measures 
In  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJt.  8352.  An  act  to  establish  the  Cascade 
Head  Scenlc-Besearch  Area  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.B.  14402  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
September  26,  1968  (Public  law  89-806),  as 
amended,  to  extend  for  2  years  the  peAod 
during  which  the  authorized  numbers  for  the 
grades  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel  In 
the  Air  Force  are  Increased; 

HJl  15172.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  state  to  prescribe  the  fee  for  execu- 
tion of  an  application  for  a  passport  and  to 
continue  to  transfer  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice the  execution  fee  for  each  application 
accepted  by  that  Service; 

H.R.  15912.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  37 
of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  improve 
the  basic  provisions  of  the  veterans  home 
loan  programs  and  to  eliminate  those  pro- 
visions pertaining  to  the  dormant  farm  and 
business  loans,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.B.  16045.  An  act  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976,  and  to 
make  certain  techiUcal  and  conformlne 
changes;  " 

KR.  16243.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975.  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.J  Res.  1104.  A  Joint  resolution  to  ex- 
tend by  62  days  the  expiration  date  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969:  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  683.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  make 
corrections  In  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  69. 
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HOUSE    BILLS   AND    JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 
The  following  bUls  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  each  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

HB.  8362.  An  act  to  establish  the  Cascade 
Head  Scenic-Research  Area  In  the  state  of 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Hit.  14402.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
September  26.  1966  (Public  Law  88-606),  as 
amended,  to  extend  for  2  years  the  period 
during  which  the  authorized  numbers  for 
the  grades  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel 
in  the  Air  Force  are  Increased;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  15172.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  state  to  prescribe  the  fee  tor  execu- 
tion of  an  application  for  a  passport  and  to 
continue  to  transfer  to  the  US.  Postal  Serv- 
ice the  execution  fee  for  each  application 
accepted  by  that  Service;  to  the  Commlnee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

H.R.  15912.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  Improve  the 
bssic  provisions  of  the  veterans  home  loan 
programs  and  to  eliminate  those  provisions 
pertaining  to  the  dormant  farm  and  business 
loans,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  16045.  An  act  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976.  and  to 
make  certain  technical  and  conforming 
changes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  16243.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. *^ 

HJ.  Res.  1104.  A  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
by  62  days  the  expiration  date  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT.  1975 


ENROLLED  BILL8  SIGNED 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills: 

H.B.  2537.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Udia 
Mysllnska  Bokosky;  and 

HJl.  4590.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Melissa 
Coumbay  Gutierrez  and  MUagros  Catambay 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequenUy 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


The  Senate  resumed  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  16027)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H.R.  16027. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Dwight  Dyer 
and  Mr.  James  Bond  of  the  staff  of  the 
Cotnmlttee  on  Appropriations  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  16027. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  my 
privilege  to  bring  before  the  Senate  the 
appropriations  bUl  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies.  Fur- 
ther, I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  total 
recommended  new  budget  authority 
combined  with  those  jjortlons  that  were 
funded  this  year  in  the  special  energy 
research  and  development  appropria- 
tion. Is  under  the  budget  estimates  by 
some  $2  million.  Discounting  items  that 
were  not  considered  by  the  House,  the 
bill  is  also  below  the  House-passed 
measure  by  some  S2.5  million.  The  com- 
bined total  of  new  budget  authority  is 
more  than  $891  million  over  1974  appro- 
priations, but  this  figure  should  be  ad- 
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justed  to  S577  million  to  present  a  fair 
co.-nparison.  1  will  get  to  that  In  more 
detail  later. 

I  bring  these  figures  out  early  because 
as  we  are  all  weU  aware,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing mood  to  cut  back  appropriation  bills 
the  past  few  weeks.  So  I  think  it  Is  im- 
portant to  note  at  the  outset  that,  as 
far  as  appropriations  handled  by  the 
Interior  Subcommittee  that  I  have  the 
privUege  to  chair,  we  are  under  the 
budget  and  under  the  House.  And  when 
we  examine  the  increases  over  1974 
which  is  a  comparison  that  my  good 
friends  have  been  using  lately— as  I  shall 
do  shortly— I  think  we  can  understand 
why  the  committee  has  not  recommended 
any  deeper  cuts  in  the  budget 

BILL    SUMUART 

For  the  record,  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
bnefiy  summarize  the  bill.  As  outlined 
in  the  committee  report,  a  total  jf  J3.- 
389,239,310  is  recommended  for  the  bill 
This  includes  $3,170,394,310  In  new 
budget  authority  and  $218,845,000  in  ap- 
propriations to  liquidate  contract  au- 
thority. For  this  bill,  that  is  $18,164  600 
over  the  budget  estimates  and  $21,064,- 
000  over  the  House  aUowances.  The  bill 
total  is  an  Increase  of  $599,743,110  over 
1974. 

These  figures  apply  to  all  Interior  De- 
partment agencies  except  those  specified 
in  the  report,  and  as  I  noted  earlier,  the 
bill  does  exclude  appropriaUons  carried 
this  year  in  the  energy  R.  &  D.  appropria- 
tion bill. 

For  the  Interior  Department  agencies 
a  total  of  $2,159,589,000  in  new  budget 
authority  and  contract  Uquidation  funds 
is  recommended  while  the  balance  of  $1  - 
229,650,310  is  for  related  agencies  in- 
cluding the  Forest  Service,  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties, Smithsonian  Institution.  Indian 
Health  Service  and  Indian  education, 
and  the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial AdministraUon. 

1S74     INCREASES 

I  noted  at  the  outset  that  the  combined 
appropriations  handled  by  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  subcommittee  fall 
below  the  budget  and  the  House  amounts. 
But  1  also  noted  they  run  some  $891 
million  over  1974  in  new  budget  author- 
ity. That  is  the  figure  we  must  e.tamine 

First.  $313  million  of  that  comblne<i 
increase  was  In  the  Interior  portion  of 
the  energy  R.  &  D.  bUI  and  has  been  en- 
acted. That  relates  directly  to  urgent 
energy  programs  for  the  Nation. 

Second,  another  $340.7  million  of  the 
Increase  is  for  programs  that  did  not 
exist  In  1974  or  were  largely  bypassed  in 
funding.  I  am  speaking,  for  insUnce,  of 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
which  is  funded  at  $300  million  this  year 
as  it  was  in  1973.  Only  $76  mUllon  was 
provided  In  1974  under  an  austerity  pro- 
gram. Although  we  are  resuming  normal 
funding  for  this  essential  program,  last 
yeai's  reduction  makes  it  appear  as  a 
major  lncr>ase  of  more  than  $223  mil- 
lion. Then  Uiere  is  $68  million  in  the  bill 
for  the  new  Indian  Financing  Act  and 
$49  million  for  acquisition  of  Klamath 
Indian  lands. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  $113 
million  In  flreflghtlng  costs  in  the  1974 
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appropriation  which  is  not  yet  reflected 
In  1975  estimates.  The  end  result  is  an 
approximate  adjustment  to  $227  million 
in  1974  Increases  for  ongoing  programs 
that  are  controllable.  What  are  these  in- 
creases for?  Let  us  take  a  closer  look. 

Energy:  In  this  bill  alone  there  is  more 
than  $120  million  directly  related  to  en- 
ergy— Outer  Continental  Shell  leasing, 
oU  and  gas  pipeline  studies,  geothermal 
leasing,  strip  mining  research  and  the 
Uke.  That  is  more  than  $50  million  over 
1974. 

En\Tronmcntal  protection:  Another 
major  factor  in  the  increa-ses  is  environ- 
mental protection.  There  is  more  than 
$190  million  in  this  bill  involved  in  this 
essential  activity — much  of  it  tied  to  the 
environmental  consequences  of  the  pro- 
posed new  energy  initiatives.  This  repre- 
sents an  Increase  of  some  $60  million 
over  1974  and  results  mainly  from  strict 
new  requirements  for  environmental  pro- 
tection Imposed  by  Congress. 

Natural  resource  management:  For  on- 
going programs  in  management  of  the 
Nation's  natural  resources — the  develop- 
ment and  protection  of  lis  timber,  miner- 
als, range,  and  recreation  programs  there 
la  more  than  $1.5  billion  in  the  bill.  This 
itself  represents  an  increase  of  $300  mil- 
lion over  1974.  Involved  in  this  are  the 
energy  and  environmental  programs  I 
mentioned  earlier. 

Indian  programs:  There  is  a  total  of 
more  than  $1  billion  in  this  bill  for  In- 
dian programs,  an  Increase  of  more  than 
$150  million  over  1974.  Here,  as  in  other 
programs,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended reductions  in  some  areas,  in- 
creases In  others.  A  large  part  of  the  in- 
crease is  the  new  Indian  Financing  Act 
which  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago. 

Bicentennial :  This  bill  aUo  funds  many 
Important  aspects  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution Bicentennial  celebration.  There 
Is  nearly  $74  million  for  Bicentennial 
activities  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
American  Revolution  Bicenteimlal  Ad- 
ministration. That  is  an  Increase  of  more 
than  S12.9  million  over  1974,  reflecting 
an  increase  In  tempo  as  we  approach  the 
Nation's  200th  annlvei-sary  year,  which 
Is  obviously  just  around  the  comer. 

These  are  the  major  increases,  and  as 
may  be  quickly  seen,  they  are  tied  to 
some  of  the  Nation's  highest  priorities. 
Although  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions did  reflect  a  net  reduction  in  the 
combined  budget  total,  we  felt  it  was  nec- 
essary to  respect  these  priorities. 

aEVXNUXS 

Another  Important  point  that  must  be 
emphasized  In  considering  funding  for 
Interior  and  elated  agencies  Is  the  reve- 
nue generated  by  several  of  these  ac- 
tivities. I  think  one  thing  to  which  we  can 
point  with  pride  in  this  bill  Is  the  fact 
that  this  measure,  involving  appropria- 
tions of  close  to  $4  billion,  will  generate 
$8.7  billion  In  revenue.  That  is  the  esti- 
mated total  income  from  oil  and  gas 
leases,  timber  and  grazing  receipts  and 
related  programs.  This  is  an  appropri- 
ation measure  that  pays  for  Itself  twice 
over  and  more.  Obviously,  the  committee 
would  not  have  met  its  responsibilities  If 
It  had  not  considered  the  Impact  of  any 


budget  reductions  on  Income-producing 
activities. 


FBoposED  AMSKDMrrrra 
This  is  an  item  which  I  am  sure  I  shall 
be  repeating  many  times  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  today,  11  I  antici- 
pate correctly  what  might  happen:  It 
should  be  stressed  that  the  committee 
was  confronted  with  more  amendments 
than  ever  before  during  the  6  months  of 
hearings,  analyses,  and  reflnements  on 
the  budget  proposals.  In  addition  to 
budget  amendments  totaling  more  than 
S500  million  from  the  adnani.stration  it- 
self, 64  Members  of  the  Senate  offered 
more  than  180  separate  proposals  that 
involved  some  $950  million  in  additional 
appropriations.  Adding  to  this  the  re- 
quests of  hundreds  of  nongovernmental 
witnesses,  the  committee  received  re- 
quests that.  If  approved,  would  have 
driven  the  budget  upward  by  $1.5  bUlion 
or  more. 

There  was  not  one  single,  solitary  re- 
quest to  reduce  the  budget  except  within 
the  committee,  and  that  was  at  the  tall 
end  of  our  deliberations. 

SUMMABT    or    CUAHGES 

To  conclude  my  remarks  I  will  briefly 
summarize  the  major  changes  in  the 
budget  recommended  by  the  committee: 
Timber  and  range  resources:  We  have 
agreed  with  the  House  In  providing  some 
$15  million  in  additional  funding  for  re- 
forestation and  timber  stand  improve- 
ment. This  is  clearly  a  vital  program, 
and  the  administration's  failure  to  meet 
deflciencles  in  this  area  and  others 
pointed  out  by  the  GAO  and  others  must 
be  corrected.  In  all  we  Increased  the 
Forest  Service  budget  by  $28.2  million. 
We  also  added  $2  million  In  range  man- 
agement for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  Forest  Service,  another 
area  that  was  lacking. 

Indian  needs:  The  President's  budget 
recommended  more  than  $920  million 
for  ongoing  programs  for  Indian  health, 
education  and  welfare.  The  committee 
has  increa-sed  this  amount  by  nearly  $10 
million,  and  has  also  approved  $68  mil- 
lion to  Implement  the  new  Indian  Fi- 
nancing Act. 

Energy:  There  Is  more  than  $120  mil- 
lion in  the  bill  for  the  varioiis  energy- 
related  programs  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, over  and  above  those  amounts  in- 
cluded In  the  energy  R.  &  D.  appropria- 
tion. The  committee  generally  has  en- 
dorsed the  full  budget  request  for  these 
activities  but  has  applied  restraints  in 
such  areas  as  expanded  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  leasing  to  insure  the  Nation's 
environmental  Integrity  will  not  be  sac- 
rificed to  its  energy  needs.  We  believe 
both  Ideals  can  be  served  under  our 
recommendations. 

Recreation  and  wildlife:  To  programs 
serving  the  Nation's  flsh  and  wildlife 
and  recreation  needs  the  subcommittee 
has  added  more  than  $17  million.  "These 
are  selected  additions  directed  at  the 
highest  priorities  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  the  Park  Service  and  the 
Forest  Service.  They  Include  an  addi- 
tional $2  million  for  salmon  production 
to  meet  the  recent  crisis  that  has  oc- 
curred in  Washington  State  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  Federal  court  decision  on  In- 
dian treaty  fl«htng  rights. 
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Reductions :  Clearly,  we  coidd  not  meet 
these  needs  without  some  reductions,  and 
we  have  recommended  what  we  believe 
to  be  resisoned  and  selective  cuts.  We  are 
reducing  Federal  agency  travel  requests 
by  more  than  $4  million  by  applying  a 
selected  cut  of  approximately  10  percent. 
We  have  adopted  the  standard  10  per-i 
cent  GSA  space  cost  reductions.  We  have 
trimmed  salaries  and  expenses  wherever 
possible.  We  have  reduced  the  Smith- 
sonian administrative  budget  $2  mil- 
lion, for  example,  but  still  allowed  a  $10 
million  Increase  over  1974.  We  have  also 
concurred  in  the  House  reduction  of  $lg 
million  in  the  total  programs  of  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  endowments. 

In  that  coimectlon,  as  I  think  the  re- 
port probably  makes  a  little  more  crys- 
tal clear.  I  am  very  well  aware  of  the 
great  Interest  In  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties In  this  country.  I  am  sure  that  these 
two  Items  have  probably  elicited  more 
mail,  more  pleas,  and  more  requests  than 
almost  any  other  item  we  had.  But  let 
me  try  to  put  this  m  perspective. 

I  have  been  a  long-time  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  arts  and  humanities.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  well.  I  think  I  saved 
this  appropriation  from  sudden  collapse 
early  in  its  history.  But  let  me  say  that 
in  fiscal  year  1973.  we  increased  the  total 
appropriations  for  the  su-ts  and  humani- 
ties by  $20  million.  Last  year,  in  fiscal 
year  1974,  we  Increased  It  by  $43  million. 
This  year,  tmder  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations, we  will  Increase  it  by  an- 
other $40  million. 

So.  capsulizing.  that  means  that  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
have  recognized  the  popularity  of,  the 
need  for,  and  the  interest  in  this  pro- 
gram, and  I  think  we  have  been  more 
than  generous. 

We  have  increased  that  fund  for  the 
arts  and  humanities  by  $100  million  over 
a  space  of  3  years.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
with  our  budgetary  priorities  and  budg- 
etary restraints,  that  has  been  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  of  these  great  programs. 
I  think  the  House  did  an  admirable  Job 
this  year  on  that  particular  Item,  and 
I  am  veo'  happy  to  say  that  we  stayed 
with  the  House  on  It. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  put  this  bin 
In  its  proper  parliamentary  form,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  regarded 
for  the  purpo:^e  of  amendment  as  original 
text,  provided  that  no  point  of  order  shall 
have  been  considered  to  have  been  waived 
by  agreeing  to  this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows : 

•I40,(we,- 
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On  page  2,  In  line  9.  strike  out 
000"  and  Ineert  ■*8141.iaS.00O". 

On  page  2.  In  line  14,  strike  out  "$8,655.- 
000"  and  inaert  '■•6,726,000". 

On  page  5,  m  line  26.  strike  out  "»13,7B5,- 
000"  and  Insert  "113.990,000". 

On  page  6.  beginning  with  line  3.  tosert: 
"OmcB  OF  Salini  W*m 
"SAum  WATn  comrsuioN 

■"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
proTlslons  of  the  Saline  Water  ConTerslon 
Act  of  1971  (43  VB.O.  196^:969h,  aa 
amanded),  Incladtof  not  to  exceed  •1.043J)00 


for  administration  and  coordination  expenses 
during  the  current  fiscal  year.  $3,007,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended." 

On  page  6,  in  line  15,  strike  out  "$5,010,- 
000"  and  insert  "$5,210,000". 

On  page  7,  In  line  19,  strike  out  "$100.- 
666.000"  and  Insert  "$101,166,000". 

On  page  8.  In  line  3,  strike  out  "$13,447,000" 
and  insert  "$14347,000". 

On  page  9,  at  the  end  of  line  21.  after  the 
comma,  insert  "including  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  for  reconstruction  of  certain  streets 
In  Harpers  Perry,  West  Virginia,". 

On  page  9.  In  line  23,  strike  out  "$209,- 
437,000"  and  Insert  "$2O9.425,OO0*'. 

On  page  10,  In  line  16.  strike  out  "$53.- 
466.000"  and  Insert  "$63,290,000". 

On  page  10,  In  line  24,  strike  out  "S24.- 
126.000"  and  Insert  "$27,600,000". 

On  page  13,  in  line  17,  strike  out  "S203.- 
195.000"  and  Insert  "$205,044,000". 

On  page  14,  In  line  3,  strike  out  "ADMIN- 
ISTRATION" and  Insert  "ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE". 

On  page  14.  In  line  26,  strike  out  "$67,- 
603.000"  and  Insert  "$68,413,000,  of  which 
DOt  to  exceed  $1,500,000  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended". 

On  page  16,  In  line  8,  strike  out  "$77,703,- 
000"  and  ioHcrt  "976,163.000". 

On  psRe  16,  in  line  9.  strike  out  "$26,- 
S91JKK)"  and  insert  "$27,791,000". 

On  page  17.  in  line  12  after  "reservations." 
strike  out  "or  lands."  and  insert  "lands,  or 
treaty  fishing  rights  tribal  use  areas:". 

On  page  17.  in  line  22.  strike  out  "$467,- 
096,000"  and  Insert  "$466,100,000:  Provided. 
Thai  $570,000  shall  be  available  to  assist  the 
Pyramid  Lake  Paiut«  Tribe  of  Indians  In  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  facilities  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Pyramid  Lake  fishery 
pursuant  to  the  Washoe  Act  (43  US.C.  614)". 
On  page  18.  in  line  8.  strike  out  "$66,571- 
OOO"  and  Insert  "*65.612,O0O". 

On  page  18,  line  23,  after  "further."  strike 
out  "That  not  to  exceed  $1300.000  shall  be 
available  to  assist  the  Brockton  Public 
Schools.  Montana,  for  construction  of  school 
facilities"  and  Insert  "That  the  unobligated 
balance  of  $10,300,000  previously  appropri- 
ated for  Mt.  Edgecumbe  School  and  four  Re- 
gional Dormitories  In  Alaska  sbatl  be  made 
available  for  the  construction  of  Chevak, 
Northway.  Hooper  Bay.  Oalena,  and  Alaka- 
nuk  Schools,  Alaska:  Proridcd  farther.  That 
not  to  exceed  $100,000  appropriated  under 
this  head  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act, 
1974,  to  the  Edgar.  Montana,  Public  School 
District  No.  4.  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
newly  established  Plenty  Coups  High  School 
District  No.  3.  Big  Horn  County.  Pryor,  Mon- 
tana: Provided  further,  That  $580,000  shall 
be  available  to  assist  the  Pyramid  Lake 
Patute  Tribe  of  Indians  in  the  construction 
of  facilities  for  the  restoration  of  the  Pyra- 
mid Lake  fishery  pursuant  to  the  Washoe 
Act  (43  US.C.  6141:  Provided  further,  That 
not  to  exceed  $110,000  shall  be  for  assistance 
to  the  Rough  Bock  School  on  the  Navajo 
Indian  Reservation.  Arizona,  for  equipment: 
Provided  further,  That  not  to  exceed  $1,195,- 
000  shall  be  available  to  assist  the  Hamah- 
Nava]o  School  Board,  Inc.,  Including  not  to 
exceed  3800,000  for  construction  of  school  fa- 
cilities and  not  to  exceed  $395,000  for  pur- 
chase of  school  equipment:  Protided  further, 
That  not  to  exceed  $128,000  ahall  be  available 
to  assist  the  Heart  Butte  School,  Blackfeet 
School  District  No.  1,  Montana,  for  planning 
for  construction  of  school  facilities: " 

On  page  20.  in  line  6.  after  "Neoplt"  strike 
out  the  semicolon  and  "and  that  not  to  ex- 
ceed Sl.433.000  shall  be  available  to  assist 
the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and 
Ouray  Reservation,  Utah,  for  development 
and  construction  of  the  Big  Springs  Do- 
meetlc  Water  System." 

On  page  23.  In  line  23.  strike  out  "$14,- 
850,000'*  and  Insert  "$14,450,000". 
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On  page  25.  in  line  3,  strike  out  "$63,- 
500.000"  and  Insert  "$61,700,000". 

On  page  25.  in  line  4,  strike  out  "$2,500,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$700,000". 

On  page  26.  In  line  13,  strike  out  "$ll.- 
790.000"  and  Insert  "$12,040,000". 

On  page  26,  in  line  18.  strike  out  "S19,- 
629,000"  and  Insert  "$19,504,000". 

On  page  26,  in  line  22,  strike  out  "$10,- 
954,000"  and  insert  "$10,523,000". 

On  page  28.  In  line  2.  after  "Int«rtar", 
Insert  "and  for  the  emergency  rehabilitation 
of  burned-over  lands  under  its  Jurisdiction". 

On  page  23.  beginning  with  line  20.  Insert: 

"Sec.  107.  The  sum  of  $261,276,000  appro- 
priated under  the  head,  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search, Salaries  and  Expenses,  in  Public  Law 
93-322.  signed  June  30.  1974.  Includes  $12.- 
500.000  for  a  program  for  mrignetohydro- 
dynamics  (MHD) .  of  which  $5,000,000.  as  de- 
scribed in  Senate  Report  93-903  and  House 
Report  93-1123,  shall  be  used  In  part  to  Ini- 
tiate design  of  an  MHD  engineering  test 
facility,  and  there  shall  be  undertaken  im- 
mediately the  design  and  planning  of  such 
engineering  test  facility,  to  be  located  in 
Montana,  large  enough  so  as  to  provide  a 
legitimate  engineering  basis  which  when 
achieved  will  enable  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  a  commercial  scale  MHD  plant 
(500  MWe  or  above)  for  possible  operations 
In  the  mld-1980's." 

On  page  30.  in  line  10,  after  "lands"  Insert 
"and  emergency  rehabllttatlou". 

On  page  30,  In  line  25,  strike  out  "$306J278,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$305,627,000". 

On  page  31,  beginning  with  line  2.  Insert 
"and  for  the  emergency  rehabilitation  of 
burned-over  lands  under  Its  Jurisdiction". 

On  page  31.  In  line  15,  strike  out  "$75,- 
487.000"  and  Insert  "$74,860,000". 

On  page  32,  line  5,  strike  out  "$31,459,000" 
and  Insert  "$28,692,000". 

On  page  32,  beginning  with  line  10,  Insert: 

"TOUTH  CONSERVATION  COSPS 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  cany  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1970,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  92-597,  $10,240,000,  to 
remain  available  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  following  the  fiscal  year  for  which  ap- 
propriated: Provided,  TtiaX  $5,120,000  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  $5,120,000  shall  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture:  Provided  further.  That 
the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  available  only  upon  the  enactment 
Into  law  of  authorizing  legislation." 

On  page  32.  in  line  25.  strike  out  "$120,464,- 
000"  and  insert  "$121.275,000 ". 

On  page  37.  at  the  end  of  line  14,  strike 
out  "$174,000"  and  Insert  "$171,000". 

On  page  37,  in  line  25,  strike  out  "$225.- 
352,000"   and    insert    "$227,336,000". 

On  page  38,  in  line  9,  strike  out  "$S6,- 
406,000"  and  Insert  "$61,912,000". 

On  page  44,  in  line  IS.  strike  out  "$6,673.- 
000"  and  insert  "$6,623,000". 

On  page  45,  In  line  20.  strike  out  "$644,- 
000"  and  insert  "$693,000". 

On  page  46.  beginning  with  line  3.  Insert: 

"Pennsylvania  Avknte  Development 

corpohation 

"salasies   and  expenses 

'Tor  necessary  expenses,  as  authorized  by 
section  17  of  Public  Law  92-578  as  amended, 
$824,000.  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided.  That  the  funds  appropriated  In 
this  paragraph  shall  be  available  only  upon 
enactment  Into  law  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion." 

On  page  46,  In  tine  16,  after  "Purchaser" 
Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  this  limi- 
tation shall  not  apply  to  specific  quantities 
of  grades  and  species  of  timber  which  said 
Secretaries  determine  are  surplus  to  domes- 
tic lumber  and  plywood  manufacturing 
needs. 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  the  floor,  I  want  to  state  what  a 
fine  experience  it  has  been,  during  this 
past  few  years,  to  work  with  my  de- 
lightful and  knowledgeable  expert  friend 
from  the  great  State  of  Alaska  (Mr. 
STEVENS).  Senator  Stevens  has  been  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  this  com- 
mittee during  that  period  of  time.  He 
has  been  at  all  times  cooperative.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  many  of  the  hear- 
ings because  of  the  pressures  of  time  on 
all  of  us.  and  I  want  to  cotnmend  him 
again,  and  say  what  a  great  pleasure 
and  privilege  It  has  been  to  work  with 
him. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee for  his  last  statement.  Before  I 
present  a  brief  summary  of  the  bill  from 
my  point  of  view,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  statements  about  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Nevada. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  managing 
the  regular  Interior  appropriations  bill 
for  the  last  time.  He  will  be  retiring  upon 
the  completion  of  lils  present  term.  This 
will  complete  20  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  his  State  and  the  Nation  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Senator  Bible  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Interior  Committee  since 
1955,  and  since  that  time  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Sub- 
committee, which  prior  to  1965  was 
knon-n  as  the  Public  Lands  Subcom- 
mittee. 

I  might  state  that  during  that  period 
of  time  from  1956  through  1960  I  wa5 
with  the  Interior  Department  and 
worked  from  the  other  end  of  the  avenue 
wit^  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

To  this  position,  he  added  his  member- 
ship on  the  Appropriations  Committee  In 
1959.  In  1969  he  took  over  from  former 
Chairman  Carl  Hayden  as  chairman  of 
the  Interior  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  time  Senator 
Bible  has  been  chairman  of  these  two 
subcommittees,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice has  undergone  its  period  of  greatest 
growth.  This,  along  with  his  work  in 
natural  resources,  has  been  hi.';  greatest 
accomplishment.  He  has  always  been  a 
ven'  hard  worker,  willing  to  take  on 
extra  duties  as  he  did  last  year  when  he 
chaired  the  Public  Works  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  in  Senator  Stennis*  ab- 
sence. This  has  not  won  him  a  lot  of 
headlines  here  In  Washington  but  he  has 
won  the  deep  respect  of  all  his  colleagues 
and  he  Is.  I  would  venture  to  say,  one  of 
the  best  liked  Senators  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle. 

I  speak.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator 
from  Alaska  because  we  in  Alaska  owe 
Senator  Bible  a  special  "thank  you"  for 
all  he  has  done  for  my  great  State.  He 
led  the  fight  in  the  conference  for  the 
Alaskan  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act, 
worked  hard  to  help  us  recover  from  the 
earthquake  of  a  few  years  ago.  and  his 
leadership  In  the  natural  resources  area 
has  been  very  beneficial  to  our  State. 

As  a  State  which  has  over  half  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States,  we 
owe  him  a  particular  debt  of  gratitude.  I 
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personally  thank  him  for  his  knowledge 
ot  the  Nation's  and  Alaska's  peculiar 
problems,  and  his  invaluable  help  to  me 
in  my  service  on  the  subcommittee  to 
date. 

I  can  only  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  that  we  regret  very  much  that 
he  is  leaving.  We  wish  him  good  luck 
and.  we  hope,  good  Ashing  in  the  years 
to  come,  and  look  forward  to  his  repeat- 
ed visits  to  our  State  where  be  will  al- 
ways be  welcome  as  a  great  friend  of 
Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  going  now  to  the  bill, 
our  distinguished  chairman  has  given  a 
good  and  complete  summary  of  the  In- 
terior appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  There  are,  however,  some  aspects  of 
the  blU  that  I  would  like  to  reemphasize. 
The  bill  provides  for  an  appropriation 
of  (3,389.239.310.  and  while  this  is  $18,- 
164.600  over  the  budget  for  the  bill,  the 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  is  below 
the  budget  if  you  include  Interior's  por- 
tion of  the  special  energy  research  and 
development  appropriations  blU  that  we 
previously  passed  and  which  has  now  be- 
come law. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  some  ac- 
tivities funded  in  this  bill  will  generate 
a  large  amount  of  revenues  must  be 
pointed  out  again  and  again  and  reem- 
phaslzed  again  and  again.  The  current 
forecast  is  that  receipts  will  be  In  excess 
of  $8.7  billion.  Most  of  these  receipts 
will  come  from  activities  under  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  including 
timber  sales,  mineral  leasing,  grazing 
fees,  rights  of  way  leases,  sale  of  public 
land,  and  materials  and  mineral  leasing 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  And 
again  I  point  out  that  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  those  revenues  are  from  my  State. 
Mr.  President,  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations are,  I  think,  fair  and 
reasonable.  We  are  providing  funds  for 
human  needs  benefiting  the  Indian  peo- 
ple and  Alaskan  Natives,  support  for 
cultural  activities  by  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities and  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion and  funds  for  wise  management  of 
our  Federal  land,  mineral,  and  timber 
resources.  As  well,  we  are  providing  a 
large  amount  of  funds  for  the  Nation's 
Bicentennial  activities. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  chairman  men- 
tioned, we  received  a  substantial  num- 
ber ot  requests  from  our  colleagues 
totaling  more  than  S800  million.  We  have 
tried  to  be  as  fair  to  each  request  as 
possible  without  bringing  to  the  Senate 
a  bill  that  is  too  far  over  the  budget  and 
I  do  hope  that  our  colleagues  who  sub- 
mitted these  amendments  appreciate  the 
position  the  committee  is  in.  We  Just 
could  not  recommend  all  of  the  additions 
that  were  requested  without  substan- 
tially placing  the  budget  in  an  imbalance 
for  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  our  distinguished  chair- 
man has  been  most  kind  and  courteous 
in  his  cooperation  with  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  without  regard  to  which  side 
of  the  aisle  he  is  on.  He  has  demon- 
strated through  the  hearings  and  the 
markup  of  this  bill  his  usual  courtesy, 
and  again  he  has  leaned  over  backward 
to  accommodate  all  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  and  the  Senate  and  all 


of  the  members  of  the  public  who  wished 
to  testify  on  this  bill. 

It  Is  with  a  great  deal  of  sadness  that 
we  realize  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  BiBiE)  wUl  not  again  be  man- 
aging a  regular  appropriations  bill.  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  here  again  for  the  sup- 
plemental this  fall,  but  I  again  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  the  wis- 
dom that  he  has  tried  to  pass  on  to  those 
of  us  who  serve  with  him  and  for  his 
generous  cooperation  with  everyone  who 
appeared  before  the  committee. 

I  reemphasize,  Mr,  President,  what  the 
chairman  has  said,  and  I  shall  try  to 
learn  from  hi.s  leadership  again  by  per- 
haps not  getting  too  personal  about  it, 
but  the  amendments  that  have  been  sug- 
gested by  those  who  have  voted  to  cut 
appropriation  bills  on  the  floor  this  past 
week  are  so  substantial  that  had  we 
listened  to  their  advice  in  committee  we 
would  have  added  more  than  $800  mil- 
lion to  the  bill. 

I  understand  many  of  them  wUl  come 
on  the  floor  and  urge  us  to  cut  the  bill  In 
spite  of  the  consideration  which  had 
been  given  to  these  amendments  and  in 
spite  of  the  balance  that  is  present  In 
this  bill,  and  I  hope  that  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague  will  not  mind  If 
I  get  a  little  more  particular  with  these 
people  as  they  approach  us  in  connection 
with  this  bill  as  It  is  here  on  the  floor, 
because  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  a 
bill  that  should  go  on  now  to  conference 
with  the  House,  and  it  should  be  passed 
as  early  as  possible  so  that  these  moneys 
may  be  put  to  work  as  early  as  possible 
to  generate  a  greater  income  from  our 
natural  resources  in  the  years  to  come. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  other  amendment,  in 
whatever  form  the  manager  of  the  bill 
would  like  it  to  come  up,  I  am  prepared 
to  make  a  motion  for  recommittal  of  this 
bill  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
with  instructions  to  cut  it  by  $170  mil- 
lion, which  is  approximately  5  percent, 
and  to  let  them  pick  out  the  particular 
items.  But  I  emphasize  in  the  very  first 
breath  it  will  not  affect  the  Indiana,  as 
we  do  not  intend  to  be  cutting  the  Indi- 
ans' welfare  payments. 

Before  I  yield  momentarily  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
Pebcyi  ,  let  me  say  that  I  guess  I  have 
voted  and  been  associated,  amongst  all 
the  senior  Senators,  with  no  one  more 
than  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  BtBL£>. 
I  am  always  interested  in  votes. 
There  are  various  groups,  the  EGA, 
ADA,  and  AFL-CIO,  which  put  out  vot- 
ing analyses. 

The  University  of  South  Dakota  is  the 
only  one  I  know  of  that  uses  all  the  votes, 
that  does  not  single  out  specific  votes, 
only  the  ones  they  want  to  interest  them- 
selves in.  The  University  of  South  Dakota 
study  takes  every  single  vote  cast  and 
identifies  the  individual  Senator  with  the 
remaining  99  Members  In  the  body. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  fact  that 
I  voted  almost  each  time  very  near  the 
vote  that  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Nevada  has  cast.  It  tells  me,  when  I  am 
in  doubt  and  wondering  whether  I  am 
wandering  from  the  path,  that  I  can  go 


and  find  good  counsel  and  sustenance 
from  his  advice.  I  have  done  it  many 
times. 

I  am  distressed,  as  we  all  are,  that  he 
is  leaving.  I  am  pleased  that  he  will  be 
associated  with  his  son  in  the  practice 
of  law  and  Instructing  In  Nevada,  and 
traveling  some.  I  hope  he  travels  to  our 
State. 

I  do  not  know  any  better  expression 
than  that  he  is  the  nicest  Senator  I  know 
He  is  pleasant,  respectful,  helpful ;  he  is 
intellectually  a  giant:  and  he  has  great, 
good  judgment. 

I  go  back  to  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  told 
me,  as  he  told  others,  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  Senators:  we  have  work  horses 
and  we  have  show  horses. 

I  think  Alan  Bisle  from  Nevada  leads 
the  pack  as  the  work  horse  of  this  body. 
He  does  it  very  thoroughly  and  I  com- 
mend him  on  his  hard  work. 

I  hate  to  have  to  be  placed  in  a  position 
to  make  this  particular  motion,  but  I 
shall  speak  to  that  later. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Before  he  does  that,  win 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes.  sir. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  After  those  fine  things  be- 
ing said,  I  feel  like  the  prize  fighter  com- 
ing out  of  the  comer  of  the  ring  when 
his  second  gives  him  some  chloroform. 

I  am  sure  that  is  what  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  South  Carolina  has 
done;  he  has  given  me  the  chloroform. 
I  know  the  solar  plexus  ptmch  wUl  come 
along  later. 

He  has  commented  that  bis  record  is 
very  similar  to  mine  and  I  am  mighty 
proud  of  that,  that  we  regard  these  is- 
sues in  such  close  accord  all  the  time. 

All  I  would  say  is  that  If  he  wants  to 
improve  his  batting  average  and  stay 
close  to  me,  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  Just 
to  withdraw  that  motion  he  plans  to 
make,  because  I  do  not  support  that 
motion. 

I  just  wanted  to  spread  that  comment 
on  the  Record  and  I  shall  be  ready  for 
the  solar  plexus  pimch  a  little  later  on. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Its  reading  be  dis- 
pensed with  because  I  will  explain  it 
later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,    it    is    so    ordered,    and    the 

amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Recosb. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  line  18,  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

In  lieu  ot  »e3,290,00O  Insert  >64,036,000. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
would  like  to  say  that  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  periods  I  have  ever  spent  in 
the  Senate  was  working  on  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  the  Interior, 
working  on  the  matters  we  are  dealing 
with  today. 

Working  with  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  was  one  of  the  great- 
est experiences  I  have  had.  Working  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YooNG) ,  who  has  distinguished  himself 
through  the  years,  and  with  other  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  on  these  matters 
that  are  so  important  to  this  country, 
was  a  wonderful  experience. 
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I  could  not  have  been  more  pleased 
when  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oi-egon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  succeeded  me  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the  sub- 
committee, and  now  the  distinguished 
SenatDr  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  . 

One  of  the  matters  I  dealt  with  at 
the  time  and  was  very  gratified,  indeed, 
to  have  the  understanding  and  full  ac- 
cord of  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  was  the  Lincoln  Home 
National  Historical  Site  in  Sprin^eld. 

Mr.  President,  in  1971.  President 
Nixon  went  to  Springfield,  m.,  to  sign  the 
bill  establishing  the  Lincoln  Home  Na- 
tional Historic  Site.  This  home  honors 
one  of  the  country's  greatest  Presidents, 
as  well  as  the  State  and  the  city  which 
he  called  home.  It  was  in  Springfield  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  developed  as  a  skillful 
country  lawyer,  able  politician,  and  a  gal- 
lant statesman.  The  only  home  he  ever 
knew  was  this  one,  and  he  left  it  with 
great  reluctance  when  he  moved  from 
Springfield  to  Washington  In  1861  to  take 
the  oath  of  office  as  President.  It  was 
during  his  years  of  ouTership  of  this 
home  that  Lincoln  prepared  himself  for 
the  Presidency.  With  the  coming  of  the 
1976  bicentennial  this  place  will  become 
an  Important  part  of  our  Nation's  cele- 
braUon.  The  lUinois  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission has  declared  the  Uncohi  Home 
National  Historic  Site  a  "focal  point"  for 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
celebration  in  Illinois. 

Since  1971.  progress  has  been  made  on 
this  homesite:  the  State  of  Illinois  has 
deeded  the  home  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: the  city  of  Springfield  has  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Government  all  of 
the  land  It  owned  In  the  four-block  area 
surrounding  the  home:  and  the  National 
Park  Service  has  reprogramed  from 
existing  funds  the  money  to  purchase 
the  remaining  land  in  the  area.  Recently 
the  NPS  acquired  11  pieces  of  property 
on  which  will  be  located  a  future  visitors 
center. 

Funds  are  needed  now  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  visitors  center,  parkUig 
facilities,  and  to  relocate  a  house.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  approved 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  appro- 
priation bill  containing  $746,000  for  the 
Lincoln  Home  Project.  This  amount  for 
the  homesite  was  based  upon  the  at- 
tached March  19,  1974  letter  from  the 
National  Park  Service.  The  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee's  recommenda- 
Uon  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
appropriation  does  not  include  this  fig- 
ure. Today.  I  am  introducing  an  amend- 
ment which  would  add  $746,000  to  the 
Senate's  Department  of  the  Interior  ap- 
propriation bill. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  one  of  the 
reasons  that  money  for  this  project  was 
not  Included  in  the  Senate  Committee's 
recoimnendation  is  the  timing  on  the 
filing  of  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ment. I  have  been  Informed  that  the 
environmental  Impact  statement  on  this 
construction  will  be  sent  to  Washington 
in  the  next  2  weeks  and  that  the  Director 
01  the  homesite  In  Springfield  will  be 
ready  to  let  a  contract  during  this  fiscal 


year.  If  the  Senate  does  not  include  in 
the  Interior  appropriation  the  $746,000 
for  this  project,  then  the  progress  of  the 
project  will  have  stopped  in  midstream, 
with  buildings  standing  vacant  and  the 
present  and  the  potential  visitors  un- 
accommodated. In  addition,  the  Lincoln 
Home  National  Historic  Site  wUl  not  be 
ready  for  our  Nation's  1976  celebration. 
Let  us  proceed  as  planned  with  this  proj- 
ect so  that  we  can  in  the  year  of  the 
Bicentennial  honor  appropriately  a  great 
man  and  a  great  President. 

I  request  the  Senates  afBrmatlve  ac- 
tion on  my  amendment. 

I  defer  to  the  good  Judgment  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  who  I 
know  shared  from  the  outset  my  enthu- 
siasm for  this  project. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon.  He  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  experts,  certainly  in 
the  Senate  if  not  in  the  cjuntry,  on 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thar.k  the  Senator 
for  his  very  fine  compliment,  and  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  his 
plea  today  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  add  a  few  very 
personal  comments  in  tribu  e  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  b.»loved  friend. 
Senator  Bible,  who  is  retiring  from  Sen- 
ate service  at  the  e;:d  of  Ihe  year.  While 
I  have  tried  In  the  past  to  express  my 
sense  of  loss  that  I  wiU  feel  when  Senator 
Bible  leaves  the  Senate,  I  think  It  is  fit- 
ting to  pause  during  debate  on  this  ap- 
propriations bill — where  he  so  ably  gives 
those  of  us  on  the  subcommittee  so  much 
guidance — and  reflection  his  impact  on 
the  bill,  and  in  broader  terms  about  the 
entire  question  of  public  lands  manage- 
ment, and  their  "Bible  Imprint." 

As  a  flrst  term  Senator,  I  began  serv- 
ice on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  with  Senator  Bible,  and 
he  sen'ed  as  m,v  mentor  on  many  public 
lands  issues  where  we  from  the  West 
share  common  interests.  His  wise  counsel, 
his  guidance  and  leadership  on  this  com- 
mittee, helped  me  personally  a  great  deal 
during  my  early  years  in  the  Senate.  He 
has  supported  many  bills  of  direct  Im- 
portance to  my  State. 

When  I  later  Jointed  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  Senator  Bible  again  as- 
sisted me  in  gaining  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  workings  of  this  com- 
mittee. Just  as  Senator  Bible  had  used 
his  wisdom  to  guide  matters  before  the 
Interior  Committee,  he  also  applied  this 
understanding  of  our  countrj's  natural 
resource  matters  in  areas  before  the  In- 
terior Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
where  he  has  chaired  It  so  ably. 

As  the  only  other  Senator  besides  Sen- 
ator Bible  who  iierves  on  both  the  au- 
thorizing Senate  Interior  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
will  miss  my  colleague's  wise  coimsel  in 
the  years  ahead,  as  will  aU  of  us  with  an 
interest  in  natural  resources. 

I  shall  not  go  any  farther  In  prajflng 
my  good  friend,  for  I  do  not  want  these 
comments  to  sound  like  a  eulogy.  I  do 
want,  however,  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion, both  for  myself  and  for  residents 
of  my  state,  for  the  leadership  on  public 
land  matters  shown  over  the  years  by 


the  Senator  from  Nevada.  We  are  In  your 
debt  for  your  service. 

Senator  Bible,  the  Senate  subcommit- 
tee chairman  on  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, and  I  heard  the  testimony  given  in 
1971  on  a  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  calling  for  the 
authorization  of  this  national  historic 
shi"ine. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  >  Mr.  Bible  < 
and  I  both  gave  it  full  support  at  that 
time,  which  led  to  its  passage  by  the 
entire  Senate 

Mr.  President.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  the  Natijn  as  a  whole  have  a  pro- 
gram for  adequate  celebration  of  the  Bi- 
centennial. I  am  frankly  rather  heart- 
sick at  this  time  to  see  this  endeavor 
struggling  along  with  very  little  evidence 
of  a  national  program  or  any  grand 
strategy. 

I  therefore  feel  that  when  a  State  like 
the  State  of  Illinois  has  made  its  contri- 
bution and  lias  indicated  its  preference 
of  having  the  focus  of  the  Bicentennial 
placed  on  tlie  Lincoln  home,  that  we 
now.  at  the  Federal  level  where  we  have 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  sufficient 
development  and  adequate  provision  for 
visitors  for  this  shrine,  must  move  ahead 
with  our  responsibihty  in  terms  of  not 
only  the  funding  In  this  fiscal  year,  but 
also  In  the  preparation  of  having  it  ready 
for  the  Bicentennial. 

I  am  sure  there  wUl  be  many  people 
from  the  western  part  of  the  country, 
from  my  part  of  the  coimtry.  and  from 
other  parts  of  the  country,  who  will  trav- 
el to  and  from  Washington,  crossing 
ar.d  traversing  the  Middle  West,  who  will 
want  to  see  these  ext.''aordinary  and 
outstanding  shrines  along  the  way  of 
which  this,  to  me,  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest. 

I  know  that  Senator  Bible,  our  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  has  ex- 
pressed his  keen  interest  In  this.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  In  dicatlng 
this  Impact  study  Is  now  available,  has 
certainly  added  new  evidence  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  particular  proposal  In 
the  conference  committee. 

As  one  of  the  conferees,  I  want  to  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  lUinols  that  I  will 
cooperate  with  the  ranking  member  (Mr. 
Stevens)  and  with  my  chairman  (Mr! 
Bible)  in  giving  this  very  carefid  con- 
sideration in  the  conference  committee 
that  will  be  coming  up  in  the  next  few 
days,  and  hopefully  work  out  a  solution 
which  will  meet  his  request 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  dated 
March  19.  1974,  to  Representative  Pcai- 
LEY  from  the  Associate  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printeo  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

O.S.  DiritTuEjrt  or  xm  iNmioa. 

WasMngton,  DC,  tfarcll  19.  1974. 
Hon.  Patjl  Findlet. 
House  of  Representatives, 
WashinsitOTi.  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  PDtDLiT;  Tbaiik  you  tor  your 
letter  regarding  a  "One  Tear  Program"  for 
the  Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site 
wblcb  the  National  Park  Service  would  be 
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capable  ot  undertakuig  If  Buffiolcnt  fuads 
were  avaUable.  We  apologize  for  thla  late 
reply. 

Under  the  regtoial  alignment  recently  Im- 
plemented, the  L.ucoln  Home  came  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  our  Midwest  Region.  On 
March  8,  a  team  from  the  Midwest  Regional 
omce  visited  the  site  to  determine  the  priori- 
ties and  what  could  be  accomplished  In  &5cal 
year  1975. 

Our  Denver  Service  Center  Is  responsible 
for  accomplishing  most  of  the  National  Park 
Service's  plannmg  and  design  work.  Because 
of  Its  current  heavy  workload  on  parks  di- 
rectly associated  with  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  program,  it  advises  that 
planning  for  the  Lincoln  Home  must  be  de- 
layed untu  later  this  flscal  year.  These  plans 
are  to  start  with  preparing  the  Interpretive 
prospectus,  then  follow  up  with  the  prereq- 
uisite preplanning  to  design  drawings  for 
projects  to  be  constructed.  At  b«t.  It  would 
be  late  in  Hscal  year  1975  before  any  con- 
tracts could  be  awarded  for  actual  construc- 
tloix  on  these  projects. 

We  have  requested  a  reprogrammlng  of 
flscal  year  1974  funds  for  planning  of  a 
visitor  center,  site  Improvements,  land- 
scaping, and  parking  facilities  at  the  Lin- 
coln Home.  Assimiing  that  our  request  Is 
granted  and  the  necessary  lands  are  acquired 
this  fiscal  year,  we  believe  that  we  would 
be  a*)Ie  to  award  contracts  for  the  following 
work  late  In  Sscal  year  lij7.s.  These  are  pre- 
plRuning  estimates  based  on  costs  of  similar 
facilities: 

Amount:  Visitor  center,  exhibits,  audio- 
visual programs,  site  preparation,  land- 
scaping and  parking  facilities.  (693.000:  Re- 
location of  the  Corneau  Rouse  and  sue 
preparation,  t53.000:  Total.  (746.000. 

We  appreciate  your  continued  taterest  and 
support  of  t'le  Lincoln  Home. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  Leonars  Norwood. 

Associate  fMrect^r. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  distingtjished  Con- 
gressman. Representative  Pam.  Findley, 
in  whose  District  Springfield  is  located. 
lias  been  a  pioneer  in  this  whole  concept 
of  restoring  this  home. 

It  was  his  Initiative  that  brought  this 
project  about  in  the  House.  I  have  been 
very  pleased,  indeed,  to  work  with  him 
in  the  Senate. 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  Indi- 
cated that  if  fimds  are  made  available, 
contracts  can  be  awarded  in  fiscal  year 
1975. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Illinois  had 
earlier  spoken  to  me  about  this  item  It  is 
true  that  this  was  In  the  House-passed 
bill  as  it  came  to  the  Senate.  We  checked 
the  item  out.  We  were  advised  that  the 
planning,  design  and  environmental  im- 
pact work  was  not  to  be  ready  to  go  to 
construction.  I  am  happy  to  learn  from 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  it  appears 
that  that  timetable  has  now  been  up- 
dated and  that  they  will  move  faster 
than  was  originally  indicated  to  us. 

Let  me  say  that  no  one  admires  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  more  than  the  senior  Sen.i- 
tor  from  Nevada.  We  have  always  felt  he 
was  the  father  of  our  State  because,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  came  Into  the  Union 
in  1864  and  we  came  in  to  do  several 
things:  We  came  In  No.  1,  to  preserve  the 
Union,  to  bring  the  trea.?ure  of  our  gold 
and  silver  from  the  mining  camps  of  the 
West  into  the  Union  side  of  a  misunder- 
standing between  the  States.  It  has  been 
called  everything  else,  but  I  have  always 
called  It  a  misunderstanding. 


In  addition  to  that,  we  were  brought 
Into  the  sisterhood  of  States  at  a  time 
when  they  needed  additional  votes  for 
the  ratification  of  the  13th.  14th,  and 
15th  amendments. 

If  my  memorj^  serves  me  well,  and  I  am 
not  the  great  historian  that  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Oregon  is,  I  believe 
one  of  our  earliest  Senators  was  the  spon- 
sor of  an  amendment  and  led  the  fight 
here  on  the  Senate  floor  for  ratification 
of  the  13th,  14th,  and  loth  amendments. 
So  we  feel  very  close  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 
I  assure  my  friend  that  in  view  of  these 
newly  discovered  facts.  I  would  hope  that 
he  WDUld  withdraw  his  amendment:  that 
he  would  allow  us  to  consider  it.  and  to 
take  it  to  conference  because  it  will  be 
in  conference,  even  it  the  amendment 
does  not  prevail. 

We  did  not  have  all  the  facts  before 
us.  evidently.  Two  feUow  Members  who 
will  be  with  me  on  that  conference  are 
both  on  the  floor,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  gather  from  the  sentiment  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  he 
rather  favored  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

That  being  true,  one  could  almost 
hazard  a  guess  that  we  might  do  pretty 
well  in  conference. 

I  would  hope  the  Senator  wouid  let  us 
take  it  to  conference  and  see  if  we  can 
get  it  worked  out. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada.  I  would  presume  we  would  have 
the  support  of  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska,  to  whom  I  referred  earlier  in  my 
remarks.  If  this  would  have  his  support 
as  well,  then  I  think  that  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  follow  the  advice  of  the  floor 
managers  of  this  bill  who  will  be  going 
to  conference,  and  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Alaska  tor  his 
comments. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I.  of 
course,  will  follow  the  lead  of  our  distin- 
guished chairman  in  the  negotiatioas  in 
the  conference.  I  recognize  the  great 
urgency  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  stated. 

There  will  be  other  items  In  conference. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Illinois  knows 
that  there  is  a  give  and  take  In  ccm- 
ference  and  we  will  do  our  tiest  to  see  to 
it  that  his  desires  are  achieved. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much  Indeed. 

With  those  assurances  I  am  prepared 
to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  this  amendment  which 
would  add  $746,000  for  construction  of 
a  visitors  center  for  the  Lincoln  Home 
in  Springfield.  That  sum  was  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  but  de- 
leted by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  the  significance  of  the 
Lincoln  Home  does  not  need  elabora- 
tion— particularly  during  our  prepara- 
tions for  the  Bicentennial  celebration.  I 
am  sure  no  one  will  argue  that  this  hls- 
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toric  site  should  not  be  preserved  and 
made  accessible  to  the  public. 

What  may  need  elaboration  is  the  need 
for  tills  appropriation.  The  Lincoln 
Home  ranks  10th  on  the  list  of  National 
Park  Service  attractions — drawing  more 
visitors  per  year  than  all  but  9  other 
Park  Service  facilities.  Yet  it  has  no  vis- 
itors center  to  accommodate  the  659,700 
people  who  pass  through  annually. 

Unless  this  appropriation  is  made,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  have  the  visitors 
center  finished  In  time  for  the  Bicenten- 
nial—when we  can  expect  many  more 
visitors  to  the  Lincoln  Home, 

Almost  all  of  the  land  needed  for  this 
visitor  center  has  been  acquired.  The 
necessary  relocation  has  been  accom- 
plished. We  need  only  this  appropriation 
to  start  construction. 

Mr.  President,  the  Illinois  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  has  ofBclally  declared 
the  Lincoln  Home  a  focal  point  for  the 
1976  celebration.  This  appropriation  wiH 
enable  the  Park  Sen-Ice  to  provide  an 
enriching  experience  for  those  who  visit 
this  site  during  our  200th  atmiversary, 
and  in  years  after.  I  hope  the  distin- 
nuL-jhed  managers  of  the  bill  will  accept 
the  amendment  or.  if  not.  that  they  will 
accept  the  House  position  in  conference 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  writhdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  MHD 
electric  power  generation,  which  was  first 
developed  in  the  United  States,  promises 
operating  efficiency  50  percent  better— 
60  to  40  percent — than  the  most  ad- 
vanced steam  turbine  plants,  and  a 
greater  increase — 60  to  32  percent — over 
that  of  nuclear  plants.  It  will  bum  coal, 
our  most  abundant  domestic  fuel  re- 
source. It  will  operate  with  greatly  re- 
duced stack  emissions,  well  within  the 
specified  limits  for  pollution  control.  And 
it  will  require  much  less,  or  no,  cooling 
water,  thus  greatly  decreasing  or  elim- 
inating thermal  pollution. 

MHD  is  currently  imder  development 
In  other  countries  besides  the  United 
States,  particularly  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  has  built  and  operates  an  experi- 
mental 25  MW  MHD  powerplant  We  are 
falling  behind.  If  MHD  is  to  play  its  role 
in  solving  the  Nation's  energy  crisis  by 
1990,  and  if  the  United  States  is  to  main- 
tain its  technological  leadership  in  the 
field  and  establish  Itself  as  a  principal 
world  supplier  of  MHD  systems,  an  ag- 
gressive national  MHD  development  pro- 
gram Is  needed. 

Since  1968,  Senator  Meicalf  and  I 
have  been  urging  a  national  program  to 
develop  MHD  power  generation.  I  believe 
that  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill,  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Interior  and  Related  Af- 
fairs, will  attest  that  Senator  Metcaut 
and  I  have  been  the  principal  proponents 
for  funding  MHD  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Coal  Research's  budget 
every  year.  Including  fiscal  year  1970 
when  the  first  funds  were  provided. 

On  August  9,  1968,  Mr.  Cordell  Moore, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  wrote 
me — 
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We  are  convinced  that  a  direct  energy 
conversion  system,  such  as  MHD,  holds  con- 
siderable promise  for  the  development  of 
the  vast  energy  resources  of  the  Northern 
Oreat  Plains. 

On  August  22, 1968, 1  wrote  to  the  Pres- 
ident urging  him  to  Include  $10  million 
in  the  fiscal  1970  budget  request  to  be 
utilized  during  a  4-year  period  for  con- 
struction of  a  pilot  plant  to  be  in  opera- 
tion by  1975.  I  also  asked  that  he  con- 
sider Montana  as  the  most  logical  site 
for  such  a  plant. 

On  September  20,  1968,  Senator  Mir- 
CALF  and  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  Udall  urging  him  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  construction 
of  an  MHD  pilot  project  near  the  vast 
coal  fllelds  In  Montana.  Secretary  Udall 
responded  and  stated — 

I  am  personally  sold  on  the  MHD  research 
project  and  I  agree  with  you  that  It  would 
make  sense  to  have  such  a  project  based  In 
Montana.  Further,  the  several  hours  I  have 
spent  Inquiring  Into  this  subject  have  con- 
vinced me  that  our  country  must  undertake 
a  major  MHO  research  project  within  the 
next  few  years. 

Note,  this  was  September  1968. 

On  May  8,  1969,  James  R.  Smith,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in- 
formed me  that  fiscal  constraints  under 
the  fiscal  year  1970  budget  were  not  con- 
ducive to  the  undertaking  of  a  new  MHD 
pilot  plant. 

On  May  23, 1969, 1  called  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Gene 
Smith  entitled.  "The  United  States 
Trails  Soviet  in  Exotic  Power."  I  pointed 
out  that  it  was  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  attention  this  Nation  is  giving  to  ad- 
vanced power  generator  techniques  es- 
pecially since  it  was  an  American  scien- 
tist who  developed  the  Nation's  first 
MHD  generator  10  years  before.  Senator 
Metcalf  and  I  again  urged  an  immedi- 
ate initiation  of  plans  for  a  pilot  plant 
in  Montana  to  bring  low-cost  power  to 
our  growing  population  and  to  Industry 
without  the  side  effects  of  air  and  water 
pollution. 

On  November  6. 1960.  Senator  Metcalf 
and  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Hickel  again  asking  that  funds  be  re- 
quested to  get  underway  with  an  MHD 
research  program.  Secretary  Hickel  re- 
plied on  December  18.  1969.  stating- 

We  are  as  enthusiastic  as  you  are  about 
this  program  and  we.  too.  are  aware  of  Its 
peat  promise  for  eliminating  thermal  pol- 
lution. 
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research  council  task  force.  He  assured 
me  that  was  the  intent. 

Nothing  significant  was  achieved  by 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research  in  this  area 
and,  again,  on  May  9, 1973,  after  the  on- 
set of  the  worldwide  energy  crisis,  I  ap- 
peared before  this  committee  asking  that 
the  request  of  the  administration  for  $3 
million  for  MHD  research  be  Increased 
to  $8  million.  I  pointed  out  that  MHD 
technology  had  not  gone  along  as  far  as 
I  had  hoped  due  to  the  inadequate  In- 
terest and  support  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

Again,  in  1974. 1  requested  considera- 
tion for  an  appropriation  of  $2.5  million 
in  fiscal  year  1975  to  further  develop 
MHD  techniques  and  applications  within 
the  State  of  Montana.  This  resulted  in 
the  following  language  being  adopted  in 
the  report  supporting  Public  Law  93-322. 
the  energy  research  and  development  ap- 
propriations bill: 

The  net  decrease  below  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  House  includes  an  addition  of 
$5,000,000  for  MHD  (mognetohydrodynam- 
Ics)  to  Initiate  design  and  plaimlng  work 
oa  an  engineering  test  facility  and  to  pro- 
vide for  additional  research  on  MHD  tech- 
niques and  applications  at  the  Montana 
College  of  Mmeral  Science  and  Technology 
and  other  units  of  the  Montana  nnlversltT 
System  ...  ' 


But  he  also  pointed  out  that  no  deci- 
sion had  been  reached  concerning  MHD 
and  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  budget. 

On  April  1. 1970. 1  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  Appropria- 
tions again  asking  for  funds  for  this  Im- 
portant project.  Only  $400,000  was  in- 
cluded In  the  budget  that  year  for  MHD. 
and  this  committee  Increased  that 
amount  by  $200,000  for  a  total  of  $600  - 
000  in  fiscal  year  1971.  This  was  the  first 
significant  step  in  providing  impetus  to 
this  Important  research. 

On  July  22,  1970,  I  asked  the  dlstin- 
Pushed  manager  of  the  bill  whether  it 
was  the  intent  of  this  committee  that  the 
Department  should  initiate  research  in 
the  immediate  future  on  MHD  even  in 
advance  ol  a  final  report  of  an  electric 


The  Office  of  Coal  Research  has  spent 
only  a  fraction  of  the  moneys  appropri- 
ated and  has  consistently  Ignored  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  that  MHD  devel- 
opment should  be  accelerated.  Indeed 
not  only  has  OCR  failed  to  properly  use 
the  general  funds  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  has  to  date  even  refused  to  use 
any  of  the  funds  specifically  designated 
at  the  Initiation  of  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Senator  McClellan,  for  use  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee. 

Recently,  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  diiscussed  the  need 
for  accelerating  MHD  research  and  de- 
velopment and  the  immediate  beginning 
of  the  design  and  planning  for  an  MHD 
engineering  test  facility  as  provided  In 
the  Special  Energy  Appropriations  Act 
referred  to  above.  That  legislation,  as 
you  will  recaU,  specifies  that  MHD  re- 
search and  development  will  be  done  at 
the  Montana  College  of  Mineral  Science 
and  Technology  at  Butte,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Montana  University  system  and 
In  collaboration  with  existing  MHD  ex- 
pertise in  the  private  sector. 

In  past  years,  the  MHD  appropriations 
amendments  which  Senator  Metcalf 
ajid  I  authored  were  general  In  nature. 
Given  the  urgency  of  the  current  energy 
crisis  and  the  attitude  of  OCR.  I  believe 
it  is  now  incumbent  upon  the  Congress 
to  strengthen  MHD  research  and  devel- 
opment activities  and  to  leave  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Coal  Research,  that  Congress  does  not 
intend  to  be  ignored  and  that  an  accel- 
erated program  will  be  Initiated  so  as  to 
make  MHD  commercially  available  in 
the  1985-1990  period. 

The  Office  of  Coal  Research  is  leaning 
heavily  on  a  so-called  national  plan 
which  envisions  a  demonstration  of  en- 
gineering  feasibaity   of  MHD  by    1984 
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with  a  commercial  application  near  the 
year  2000. 

Given  the  facts  avaUable  and  the  time 
already  wasted.  I  believe  that  this  time 
schedule  Is  much  too  conservative  For 
example,  the  OCR  plan  states  that- 
Past  research  and  development  efforts  have 
not  disclosed  any  fundamental  technical  bar- 
riers requiring  major  scientific  discoveries  or 
break-throughs. 

Recently,  John  C.  Sawhill,  the  Federal 
Energy  Administrator,  reported  in  con- 
nection with  the  signing  of  the  U.S./ 
U.S.S.R.  Energy  Cooperation  Agreement 
in  Moscow  by  Presidents  Nixon  and  Pod- 
gomy,  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  planned 
a  1,000  megawatt  electric  powerplant  vis- 
ing an  MHD  generator. 

Various  distlngiu.<ihed  scientists  and 
engineers,  representing  universities  and 
industry,  have  repeatedly  testified  before 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the 
Interior  and  Related  Affairs  that  the 
technology  is  on  hand  to  design  and 
build  the  large  scale  MHD  generator. 
Further,  that  given  the  will  to  do  so. 
MHD  can  be  commercially  available  be- 
fore 1990.  Incidentally.  In  his  statement. 
Mr.  Sawhill  said  that — 

The  tJnlted  Sutes  can  leani  a  great  deal 
about  magnetohydrodynamlcs  from  the  So- 
vleta  and  could  Improve  VS.  efflclency  In 
that  area. 

That  this  statement  was  made  is  a  sad 
commentary  since  the  first  successful 
MHD  generator  was  developed  in  the 
United  States  and  most  of  the  theoretical 
work  has  been  done  here. 

Given  this  background.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Unitc?d  States  can  recaptiu-e  its 
lead  in  this  new  technology  and  make 
MHD  commercially  available  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  OCR  timetable.  To  do  :o  re- 
quires determinatiou.  and  a  willingness 
to  spend  the  money  to  accomplish  this 
goal. 

Since  Public  Law  93-322.  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Anpropria- 
tions  Act.  was  signed,  my  office  has  been 
informed  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research  that  that  agency  is  un- 
able to  comply  with  the  language  out- 
lined in  the  report.  Dr.  William  Gouse. 
has  indicated  that  he  needs  specific  leg- 
islative authority  to  proceed  with  an  ex- 
perimental test  facility  In  Montana  as 
directed  and  approplrated  for  bv  the 
Congress.  He  and  his  advisers  take  the 
position  that  his  office  does  not  have 
grant  authority,  which  Is  true,  and  must 
pursue  a  lengthy  and  cumbersome  con- 
tractual and  site  selection  procedure  un- 
less speciflcaHy  directed  otherwise. 

In  my  view  of  the  history  of  this  im- 
portant project.  I  feel  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Congress  to  direct  the  execu- 
tive branch,  specifically  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research,  under  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  to  move  aggressively  in  this 
field  and  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-322. 

With  respect  to  establishing  the  engl- 
neenng  test  facility.  let  me  sav  that  I  am 
convinced  that  all  the  resources  of  the 
Nation  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  this 
technology.  I  support  the  work  going  on 
In  Tennessee.  Massachusetts.  California 
Ohio,  and  elsewhere,  and  I  l>elleve  it 
should  be  expanded.  HopefuUy.  OCR  will 
cease  Ite  delay  In  funding  the  University 
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ol  Tennessee  with  the  moneys  appropri- 
ated for  that  institution. 

MHD  is  a  technology  particularly 
suited  to  the  western  coal  States  and  it 
is  appropriate  that  a  significant  portion 
of  the  research  and  development  effort 
should  talie  place  there.  The  Montana 
College  of  Mineral  Science  and  Tech- 
nology is  one  of  the  leading  schools  in 
its  field  in  the  country  and  the  Montana 
State  University  at  Bozeman  has  out- 
standing faculty  and  facilities.  The  two 
schools  are  in  the  process  of  completing 
a  cooperative  effort  with  the  AVCO 
Everett  Research  I-aboratory.  AVCO  de- 
veloped the  first  operating  generator,  has 
designed  and  built  everj-  large  MHD  gen- 
erator that  has  operated  In  the  United 
States  and  is  currently  involved  In  de- 
signing the  channel  for  the  Soviet 
Union's  25  megawatt  MHD  plant.  The 
laboratory  is  internationally  recognized 
as  the  leader  in  the  field  of  MHD. 

By  placing  the  engineering  test  facility 
in  Montana  and  combining  the  MHD 
expertise  at  AVCO  with  the  resources 
and  capabilities  at  Montana  Tech  and 
the  Montana  University,  system  we  will 
have  created  a  most  powerful  national 
team  to  conduct  MHD  development. 

This  brings  me  to  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  included  in  the  bill.  Given 
the  history  of  OCRs  attitude,  we  cannot 
reasonably  expect  it  to  respond  to  the 
wiU  of  the  Congress.  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  will  demonstrate  with  the 
force  of  law  that  it  is  national  policy 
that  MHD  is  to  be  commercialized  in  the 
1980's  unless  some  now  unforeseen,  fun- 
damental, technical  barrier  should  arise. 
The  language  will  also  demonstrate 
that  the  Congress  has  the  will  to  provide 
OCR  with  both  the  direction  and  the 
funds  necessary  to  expand  MHD  research 
and  development  and  to  get  on  Imme- 
diately with  the  engineering  test  facility 
In  Montain. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  Senator  f:cm  Montana,  our  most 
distinguished  and  lovable  and  expert 
majority  leader. 

The  speech  he  has  Just  made  sounds 
familiar  to  me.  I  have  heard  it  many 
times  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  We  have 
tried  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  his 
wishes  in  this  matter,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular bill  I  hope  we  are  successful 

In  order  to  get  the  power  of  his  office 
and  his  feeling  betiind  this  matter.  I  am 
going  to  suggest  that  he  be  added  as  a 
conferee  on  this  bill,  I  am  sure  that  his 
position  will  prevail,  I  think  he  is  right. 
I  know  his  position  will  prevail  in  the 
Eenate.  I  would  like  to  have  the  added 
wciiiht  of  his  prestige,  of  ills  office,  and 
01  his  great  State  behind  as  when  we  go 
to  conference,  which  I  hope  will  be  some- 
time next  week. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  now 
being  considered  and  debated  by  the 
Senate  that  it  wUl  be  a  pleasure  for  the 
Senator  from  Montana  to  serve  as  a 
conferee  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
di.-tmguished  Senator  from  Nevada. 
Mr  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  that.  We  will 
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leave   off  our   western   holsters   as   we 
walk  into  the  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiBEW).  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  an  amendment  I  had  pre- 
pared, which  I  discussed  with  him 
earlier,  which  would  earmark  a  certain 
amount  of  funds  for  spruce  budworm 
disease,  which  is  of  unusual  proportions 
in  the  State  of  Maine  at  this  time, 

I  understand  that  because  of  different 
climatic  environmental  conditions  that 
have  not  prevailed  In  other  years,  the 
budworm  is  much  more  plentiful  than 
usual.  In  past  years,  we  have  been  able 
to  take  care  of  It  with  the  appropriation 
that  has  been  given  to  the  Forest  Service. 

Also,  I  tuiderstand  that  the  money  ap- 
propriated in  May  to  take  care  of  such 
insects  and  diseases,  even  though  author- 
ized to  carry  over  to  this  fiscal  year,  has 
already  been  committed. 

I  am  simply  calling  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  so  that  we 
may  have  on  the  Record  a  colloquy  in- 
dicating that  we  would  like  the  Forest 
Service  to  use  the  funds  that  are  appro- 
priated under  this  bill  to  the  extent  they 
can  be  used  to  help  In  connection  with 
this  matter,  imtil  such  time  as  another 
supplemental  comes  up,  which  I  under- 
stand will  be  some  time  in  September, 
which  would  address  itself  to  this  prob- 
lem directly. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
was  kind  enough  to  discuss  with  me  his 
concern  about  this  prob'em,  which  is  of 
almost  crisis  proportions,  in  coimection 
with  our  constant  fight  against  the  in- 
sects that  Invade  our  trees.  All  over  the 
United  States,  we  have  tried  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  that  need.  This  problem  cer- 
tainly should  have  top  priority. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of 
the  particular  Insect  invasion  that  the 
Senator  has  mentioned.  I  hope  he  keeps 
in  touch  with  me.  I  am  sure  we  will  have 
at  least  one  more  supplemental  before 
we  recess  or  adjourn  sine  die  this  year. 
He  can  rest  assured  that  it  certainly  will 
have  my  very  careful  attention. 

We  have  this  problem  with  the  gypsy 
moth.  We  have  the  tussock  moth  in  the 
Northwest  region  of  our  country.  We  are 
making  some  headway  in  this  very  diffi- 
cult problem,  but  we  should  make  more. 

We  will  advise  the  Senator  when  we 
are  going  to  have  a  hearing,  I  do  not 
know  whetlier  it  will  be  in  the  budget, 
but  I  am  sure  he  can  make  an  adequate 
showing  to  have  some  dollars  in  the  bud- 
get to  fight  this  problem, 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  understand  that, 
in  the  meEntime.  the  Forest  Service  will 
do  what  it  can.  The  State  In  this  case 
is  willing  to  appropriate  $5  million  of  its 
own.  About  5  million  acres  are  affected, 
snd  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  about 
$2  an  acre  to  get  the  problem  under 
control. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  it  always  makes 
any  proposition  a  little  more  attractive 
when  the  State  is  concerned  and  has 


the  problem  and  says,  "We  are  willing  to 
match  it  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis." 

If  SIO  million  will  do  the  job  in  clean- 
ing up  this  problem,  then  certainly  I  can 
say  unequivocally  that  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  support  it. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMKNDME.VT  NO.  1782 

Mr.  NELSON,  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1782. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  47.  between  lines  3  and  t.  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows : 

"Sec.  303.  None  of  tlic  funds  approprlAt«d 
by  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  the  herbicide  a.  4.  5-T  to  any  Imdj 
within  the  United  States  National  Forest 
System.". 

On  page  47.  line  4.  strike  out  "Sec.  S03" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  304". 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  to  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  would  prohibit  the  use  of  herbi- 
cide 2,4,5-T  on  any  lands  within  the  U.S. 
National  Forest  System.  Should  this  bill 
pass  without  this  restriction,  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  will  be  using  2.4,5-T  on  61 
national  forests  In  23  States  in  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  list  of  national  forests  in 
the  23  States  printed  in  the  Recoiu)  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this  ac- 
tivity has  come  imder  question  by  scien- 
tific experts  and  concerned  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation.  National  concern 
about  2.4.5-T  dates  from  the  period  of 
its  indiscriminate  u.se  In  Vietnam  as  part 
of  the  military  defoliant  agent  Orange. 
Concern  about  the  environmental  and 
health  dangers  of  this  chemical  was 
based  on  scientific  information  indicat- 
ing that  the  contaminant  TCDD  dloxin 
present  in  2.4.5-T  was  the  world's  most 
toxic  synthetic  substance  and  that  only 
6  parts  of  dioxin  in  10  blUlon  parts  bodj-- 
weight  was  a  lethal  dose  in  laboratory 
tests  on  guinea  pigs. 

In  a  study  published  on  July  16,  1974. 
Dr.  Theodore  D.  Sterling,  a  member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences'  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  2.4.5-T  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  summed  up  the  dangers 
posed  by  2.4,5-T. 

I  read  now  from  Dr.  Theodore  Ster- 
ling's report  of  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  es- 
pecially Invite  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  to  this 
report,  because  he  may  not  have  an  op-' 
portunity  as  yet  to  look  at  Dr.  Sterling's 
report,  which  was  published  on  July  16 
of  this  year. 

The  accumulated  evidence,  nukes  It  In- 
creasingly certain  that  the  widespread  use 
of  2,4,5-T  may  have  serious  consequences  on 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  populations 
of  North  America  and  especially  on  the  well- 
being  of  pregnant  women  and  their  offspring. 
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He  continued: 

3.4.S-T,  containing  minimal  amounts  of 
TCDD  and  In  a  "technically"  pure  state  is 
definitely  teratogenic,  embryotoxlc,  and 
feiogentc,  may  weU  be  mutagenic  and  carci- 
nogenic, and  exposure  to  TCDD  Induces  leth- 
al and  sublethal  ctironlc  health  effects  ,  .  . 
eWdence  .  .  .  Indicates  that  TCDD  la  built 
up  and  maintained  and  that  additional  dl- 
oxlnff'may  be  introduced  to  the  environment 
by  thermal  events. 

Ptnslly,  2,4,&-T  related  tetradloxlns  "are 
clearly  persistent  and  blocumulatlve." 


In  my  view,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service's 
plan  to  use  2.4.5-T  Is  a  deadly  serious 
mistake.  The  Forest  Service  Insists  that 
the  2.4.5-T  which  they  plan  to  use  In  the 
national  forests  is  different  from  the 
2,4,S-T  used  for  military  defoliation  and 
crop  destruction  in  Vietnam,  It  is  true 
that  the  Forest  Service  administers  less 
2,4,5-T  per  acre  than  the  military 
sprayed  in  Vietnam.  It  is  ako  true  that 
today's  2.4.5-T  product  contains  a  very 
much  smaller  amount  of  dioxin  than  was 
present  in  Army  formulations.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  TCDD  dioxin  is  in- 
desputably  present  hi  all  2,4.5-T,  includ- 
ing the  mixtures  which  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  proposes  to  spray  in  61  national 
forests  this  year. 

Dr.  Matthew  Meselson  of  Harvard 
University,  the  head  of  the  herbicide  as- 
sessment commission  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  has  commented  about  the  tend- 
ency to  misimderstand  the  significance 
of  only  very  slight  amounts  of  dioxin  In 
the  environment  and  the  food  chain. 

We're  been  a  little  bit  hypnotized  by  hear- 
ing that  there  Is  no  more  than  even  a  tenth 
of  a  part  per  million  of  dioxin  In  the  current 
production  batches  of  2,4,6-T,  We've  been 
hypnotized  Into  thinking  that  that  must  be 
negligible.  And  It  Is  a  welcome  Improve- 
ment, I'm  sure.  But  I'm  not  at  aU  aure  it  la 
negligible.  It  may.  m  fact,  be  quite  serious. 

After  botulinum  toxin,  dioxin  is  the 
worlds  most  toxic  substance.  Since  it  Is 
present  in  2.4.5-T  in  only  very,  very 
small  amounts,  this  fact  has  induced 
considerable  unjustified  complacency 
about  its  use.  It  is  also  dangerous  In  very, 
very  small  amounts. 

Dioxin  is.  In  fact.  100  times  more  toxic 
than  the  lethal  nerve  gas  VX.  The 
Science  Policy  DivLslon  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  made  an  extrapolation  for 
us  about  2  years  ago  which  showed  that, 
assuming  a  lethal  dose  in  experimental 
animals  Is  directly  equivalent  for  man, 
then  one.  Just  one.  medicine  drop  of  di- 
oxin would  kill  1.200  people. 

Numerous  tests  have  also  indicated 
dioxin's  potential  for  Inducing  birth  de- 
fects. Dr.  Jacqueline  Verrett  of  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  reports  that 
In  chick  and  mammalian  studies,  dioxin 
IS  "some  100,000  to  a  mUllon  times  more 
potent"  than  the  tranquilizer  thalido- 
mide which  caused  a  large  number  of 
birth  defects  in  Europe. 

How  much  dioxin  is  too  much  dioxin? 
The  shocking  truth  is  that  for  decades 
we  have  used  this  agent  without  knowing 
the  answer  to  this  crucial  question.  Over 
the  years,  I  have  pointed  out  the  need 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  scientific 
investigation  to  answer  this  burning 
question. 


In  fact,  some  4  years  ago,  I  offered 
an  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, which  was  defeated,  to  prohibit  its 
further  use  for  spraying  in  Vietnam. 
Less  than  1  year  later,  the  Army  sus- 
pended the  use  of  this  defoliant  In 
Vietnam. 

Two  years  ago  when  it  was  learned 
that  2,4,5-T  was  being  employed  for 
defoliation  in  Grant  County,  Wis.,  I 
called  for  a  ban  on  its  use  in  this  country 
pending  adequate  scientific  safety  tests. 
At  the  time.  I  emphasized  that — 

The  controversy  over  the  use  of  2,4,5-T 
represents  both  the  tj-plcal  and  classic  case 
concerning  the  public  poucy  questions  at 
Issue  whenever  it  Is  proposed  to  introduce 
a  new  and  active  agent  mto  the  market- 
place, .  .  .  There  Is  a  very  fundamental  pub- 
lic policy  issue  at^talce  het«  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  we  must  confront  head-on.  The  issue 
Is  this:  are  we  going  to  permit  the  widespread 
use  of  potent  and  toxic  agents  without  re- 
quiring prior  adequate  scientific  safety  testa? 

My  position  with  regard  to  the  na- 
tional forest  issue  is  the  same  as  it  was 
in  the  Grant  County  controversy.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  all  the  facts 
are  not  in  on  2.4,5-T,  and  the  studies 
that  have  been  conducted  Indicate  that 
dioxin  in  2,4,5-T  Is  deadly  dangerous. 

In  1970,  the  herbicide  assessment  com- 
mission of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  said  of 
2,4,5-T. 

Its  potential  Importance  lies  in  the  fact 
tbat  It  Is  exceedingly  toxic,  may  be  quite 
stable  IQ  the  environment,  and  being  fat 
soluable,  may  !»  concentrated  as  It  moves 
up  the  food  chain  Into  the  human  diet. 

In  the  past  year,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  also  tried  to 
measure  the  dangers  of  2.4.5-T.  This 
January  lawyers  at  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  filed  a  pretrial  brief 
which  brings  up  to  date  scientific  in- 
formation developed  by  EPA  scientists 
and  by  other  experts  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. This  document  has  received  verv 
little  public  notice,  if  any,  but  the  sci- 
entific concerns  raised  by  the  EPA  brief 
are  more  than  enough  evidence  to  merit 
suspension  of  plans  to  spray  in  the  na- 
tional forests,  pending  conclusion  of 
EPA's  extensive  and  recently  expanded 
monitoring  program  and  a  final  decision 
by  the  EPA  Administrator  about  the 
prudence  of  releasing  this  substance  into 
the  environment. 

This  brief  of  the  EPA  is  a  dramatic 
commentary  on  the  tremendovw  poten- 
tial for  hazard  threatened  by  the  use  of 
2,4,5-T  and  Its  contaminant  dioxin.  I 
think  It  is  significant  that  even  though 
this  brief  is  not  a  complete  and  defini- 
tive study,  it  still  Indicates  disturbingly 
serious  danger  of  2.4.5-T. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  to  the  c:on- 
clusions  that  were  printed  In  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency's  brief. 
This  Is  from  the  January  pretrial  brief 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Here  Is  what  that  brief  concluded: 

AvaUable  Information  .  .  .  depicts  a  hazard 
of  birth  defects  from  2,4.5-T  and  TCDD. 

As  with  the  various  reproductive  effects 
noted,  there  are  Indications  that  TCDD  la 
mutagenic. 

The  carcinogenic  potential  of  2.4,5-T  re- 
Uted  TCCD  exists. 


These  facts  describe  s  pernicious,  little 
understood  toxicant,  capable  In  minute  quan- 
tities of  Inducing  a  variety  of  chronic  Ill- 
nesses and,  perhaps  of  causing  death  as  a 
delayed  response  to  exposure  .  ,  ,  TCCD  poi- 
soning may  be  cumulative  ,  .  .  .  Because  the 
effects  of  long-term  exposure  to  low  levels  of 
TCDD  remain  undetermined,  an  acceptable 
level  tor  man  cannot  be  set.  If  TCDD  expo- 
sure causes  delayed  lethality,  or  If  con- 
tinuous Impingement  of  TCDD  on  human 
organisms  otherwise  causes  cimiulatlve  effects 
or  If  TCDD  concentrates  In  human  tissues,  a 
level  of  exposure  which  would  be  sale  for 
the  general  population  may  not  exkt.  Even 
residues  t>clDw  the  current  level  ol  detection 
may  be  unsafe. 

Information  .  .  .  indicates  the  capacity  of 
TCDD  to  penetrate,  persist,  to  move  and  to 
blo-concenlrate  In  the  aquatic  and  terrestrial 
environment,  given  the  Incomparable  toxicity 
of  this  small  molecular  compound,  and  given 
the  practical  nonexistence  of  facte  about  Its 
ecological  effects,  the  respondent  suggest* 
that  It  cannot  make  a  reliable  conclusion 
that  TCDD  is  not  causing  serious  environ- 
mental Injury. 

There  la  evidence  that  the  polychlorophe- 
nal  In  2.4.6-T  may  decompose  Into  dloxm 
when  exposed  to  high  temperatures,  such  as 
might  occur  with  Incineration  or  even  cook- 
ing of  food.  TCDD  can  be  generated  by  the 
thermal  stress  of  2.4,5-T  and  some  of  its 
metabolites.  This  raises  the  potential  for  the 
generation  of  additional  dioxin  under  envi- 
ronmental conditions.  The  widespread  use  of 
a.4.5-T.  coupled  with  the  persistency  of 
TCDD  and  lu  extreme  toxicity,  therefore, 
raises  the  possibility  that  people  may  be  ex- 
posed to  a  latent  destructive  force — the  acci- 
dental or  unknown  trlggeruig  of  the  thermal 
release  mechanism  by  which  "harmless- 
amounts  of  2,4,5-T,  Its  esters  or  salts,  con- 
vert to  lethal  tetra-iUoiln. 

It  has  not  been  established  that  dioxin 
and  2,4,5-T  do  not  accumulate  in  body  tis- 
sues. If  one  or  iHjth  does  accumtilate  even 
small  doses  could  buUd  up  to  dangerous 
levels  wltbln  man  and  animals,  and  possi- 
bly In  the  food  chain  as  well, 

Tetra-dloxm  ,  .  .  Is  clearly  both  peratstent 
and  blo-cumulatlve.  .  .  .  Model  ecosystem 
studies  suggest  that  TCDD  bloconcentratei 
more  than  DDT  .  .  .  a(n)  .  .  .  acquatlc  eco- 
system showed  catnsh  to  accumulate  tetra- 
dloxln  m  only  three  days  by  a  factor  of 
14,000  . .  Analysis  of  residues  In  Vietnamese 
Ehnmp  and  crustaceans  detected  significant 
levels  of  tetra-dloxln  following  defoliation 
treatments  with  2.4.5-T  In  regions  draining 
into  the  areas  from  which  the  shrimp  were 
collected.  It  appears  that  these  residues  have 
not  declined  appreciably  between  1070  and 
ld73,  although  defoliation  ceased  In  1969 
Wildlife  In  the  vicinity  of  Agent  Orange  ap- 
plication at  Eglln  Air  Force  Base  retained 
measurable  levels  of  TCDD  several  years  after 
use  of  the  herbicide  was  stopped. 

It  .  .  ,  appears  that  at  least  25-,  of  the 
dietary  Intake  of  tetradlonn  may  be  stored 
In  body  tissues  .  ,  ,  withdrawal  of  cattle  from 
a  diet  conumlnated  with  dioxin  for  as  long 
as  one  week  may  have  little  effect  In  de- 
creasing TCDD  residues  Therefore,  current 
label  provisions  requiring  "feed  off"  periods 
on  dioxin  free  food  In  order  to  assure  the  ab- 
sence of  dioxin  residues  In  the  meat  are  not 
likely  to  be  effective  In  reducing  tetra-dloxln 
residues  if  present  In  any  significant 
amounts. 

Monitoring  wildlife  coUected  along  rights- 
of-way  in  the  U.S.  demonstrate,  as  does  the 
Vletnamee  aquatic  residue  data,  that  2,4, 
6-T  related  TCDD  can  enter  the  food  chain 
from  "non-food"  uses, 

. . .  2,4.5-T  related  tetra-dloxln  is  persistent 

and  It  bio-concentrates.  It  is  quite  c&pabte 

of   penetrating   into   the   environment   and 

contaminating  the  human  food  supply. 

Is    any    area     (rangeland)     of    »,*Jt-T 
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appllcatloD.  aerial  dlatrlbution  of  2,4, 
5-T  and  TCDO  beyond  the  Immediate  site 
of  application,  uptake  from  tbere  and 
further  transport,  ore  distinct  possibilities. 
The  absence  of  air  monitoring  samples  of 
TCDD  prevents  a  determination  of  whether 
TCDD  persists  and  is  transporte<l  long  dis- 
tances in  the  atmosphere. 

...  It  la  probable  that  water  transport 
of  TCDD  occurs. 

Mr,  Piresldent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  EPA  brief 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.1 

Mr.  NEO^ON.  Selections  from  the 
above  EPA  brief  Indicate  the  dangers 
threatened  by  2,4.5-T  and  dioxin.  The 
brief  also  indicates  areas  that  still  re- 
quire further  scientlHc  study. 

In  any  case,  no  one  can  state  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  that  using  2.4. 
5-T  is  safe.  And  until  we  are  sure  it  is 
safe,  we  should  not  be  relaslng  this  sub- 
stance into  the  environment. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  pledged  to  continue  its  monitoring 
program  and  exhaustive  scientlfio  tests 
to  ascertain  what  the  dangers  of  2,4, 
5-T  are.  Until  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  can  develop  adequate  tests, 
then  it  seems  to  me  the  height  of  foUy 
to  have  another  arm  of  the  Government, 
the  Forest  Service,  routinely  spraying 
the  national  forests. 

The  idea  of  using  2.4.5-T  In  the  na- 
tional forests,  which  are  a  multiple  use 
natural  resource,  is  particularly  ques- 
tionable since  there  is  a  4-year-old 
ban  on  2,4.5-T  in  recreation  areas  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  of 
course,  do  enter  the  forests  for  purposes 
of  recreation  every  year. 

Sound  public  policy  dictates  restrain- 
ing all  use  of  potent  and  toxic  agents 
such  ,is  2.4.5-T  until  adequate  safety 
tests  are  conducted.  This  policy  should 
particularly  apply  to  agencies  of  the 
O.S.  Government. 

In  this  regard,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  national  forests'  plaimetl  use  of 
2,4,S-T  in  two  national  fore.sts  in  Wiscon- 
sin has  been  halted  by  the  Federal  Court 
of  the  Eastern  District  of  Wisconsin.  The 
Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  claimed  in  court  that  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  had  not  prepared  an  ade- 
quate environmental  impact  statement; 
this  claim  may  well  have  validity  in  the 
cases  of  59  other  operations  planned  in 
the  23  States  where  the  U.S.  Foreist  Serv- 
ice is  requesting  appropriations  in  this 
bill  to  spray  2.4.5-T. 

When  appropriate  scientific  studies 
and  the  EPA  review  are  conducted.  It 
may  well  be  that  a  safety  level  can  be 
established.  If  so.  then  EPA  no  doubFwlU 
authorize  Its  use  imder  proper  standards 
and  guidelines.  If  such  a  safety  level  can- 
not be  established,  obviously  It  should 
not  be  used. 

We  are  closer  now  to  the  truth  on 
2,4.5-T  than  we  were  when  we  so  blindly 
dumped  100  mUllon  pounds  of  herbicides 
on  South  Vietnam.  But  all  the  facts  are 
not  yet  in. 

Knowing  what  we  do.  however.  It  seems 
to  me  the  height  of  folly  to  have  the  U.S. 


Forest  Service  shutting  its  eyes  to  the 
data  available  in  the  EPA  pretrial  brief 
while  they  routinely  spray  In  the  U^. 
national  forests. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  will  stis- 
pend  the  spraying  activity  for  this  fiscal 
year.  It  is  hoped  that  by  next  year  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  will  be 
prepared  to  make  a  final  decision  on  the 
wisdom  of  using  this  chemical  agent. 

Now,  I  do  not  expect  that  we  wUl  re- 
ceive more  than  a  half  dozen  votes  for 
this  proposal,  because  I  am  sure  that 
most  of  the  Senate  has  not  had  the  op- 
portunity, most  of  the  Members  have  not 
had  the  opportunity,  to  address  them- 
selves to  this  issue.  In  fact,  the  half  dozen 
Meml}ers  to  whom  I  have  spoken  were 
not  aware  at  all  what  In  fact  the  herbi- 
cide was;  how  it  was  used;  for  what  its 
purpose  is. 

Nevertheless,  on  any  issue  of  this  kind 
the  fight  has  to  start  someplace,  and  I 
venture  to  guess  that  those  who  vote 
against  prohibiting  its  use  now  will  be 
apologizing  to  their  constituents  In  about 
a  year  or  two  when  the  further  accumu- 
lating evidence  conclusively  convinces 
people  that  it  is  an  agent  that  is  danger- 
ous to  use  in  the  manner  in  which  it  Is 
now  being  used. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

ExHiaiT  1 
Planned  use  of  2,4,S-T — Fiscal  year  1975 
Region  1 :  Montana,  none;  Idaho,  none. 
Region  2:  Wyoming,  Medicme  Bow." 
Region  3 :  None. 
Region  4:  See  attached  page. 
Region  5;  California.  El  Dorado,  Klamath, 
Lessen,    Mendocino,    Modoc,    Plumas.    San 
Bernandino,  Sequoia,  Shasta-Trlnlty,  Sierra, 
Six  Rivera,  and  Taboe. 

Region  6:  Oregon,  Mt.  Hood,  Rouge  River, 
Willamette,  Wlnema,  Slusiaw,  Sluslsw,  and 
UmpquB. 

Washington,  Mt.  Baker.  Olympic.  Bnoqual- 

mie,  GiUord  Plnchot,  and  Wallowa- Whitman. 

Region    8:     Arkansas.    Ozark;    Kentucky. 

Daniel  Boone:  Mississippi,  NF  In  Mississippi; 

Texas,  NP's  in  Texas. 

Louisiana,  Sisatchle;  Tennessee,  Cherokee; 
Virginia,  Jefferson  and  Oeorge  Washington. 
Region  9:  Pennsylvania,  Allegheny;  nilnolB, 
Shawnee,  New  Hampshire.  White  Mountain. 
Wisconsin.  Chequamegon  and  Nicolet; 
Minnesota.  Chlppe%-a  and  Superior;  Michi- 
gan. Huron-Mauistee  and  Ottowa. 

West  Virginia,  Monongahela;  Missouri, 
Clark  and  Mark  Twain;  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
Wayne-Hoosier- 

Reglon  4:  tJtab,  Flshlake.  Mantl-LaSal. 
Uinta,  and  Wasatch;  Idaho.  Boise.  Salmon, 
Sawtootb,  and  Targhee. 

EXRlBtr  2 
[XTnited   States  of  America  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Before  the  Administrator | 

BESPONttENT'S   PiaST   PKETaZAX.  BBXEF 

(PIPRA  Consolidated  Docket  No.  295) 

NATOBS    OF   THE   PBOCETDINCS 

This  case  is  the  culmination  of  a  pro- 
longed effort  to  test  in  a  public  forum  the 
response  of  the  pesticide  Registrants  herein 
to  serious  questions  as  to  the  risk  to  public 
safety  raised  by  the  use  of  2,4,5-Trlchloro- 
phenoxyacetlc  Add  (2.4.5-TI. 

Initial  public  concern  over  the  use  of 
2,4,5-T  was  motivated  by  reports  In  the 
summer  and  faU  of  1989  of  an  alleged  in- 
creased Incidence  of  birth  defects  In  South 
Vietnam,  potentially  linked  to  a  military  de- 
foliation  campaign   utuizlng    this  phenoxy 


•2.4.5-TP  (SUvex) . 


herbicide.*  A  broad  screening  of  pesticide  and 
Industrial  chemicals,  thereafter,  by  the  Bio- 
netlcs  Research  Laboratory  confirmed  that 
2,4.&-T  fed  to  laboratory  mice  and  rats  in- 
duced the  birth  of  deformed  offspring. 

Federal  agencies  made  the  Initial  reguls- 
tor>-  response  in  the  spring  of  1970  after  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfar* 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Surgeon  General 
informed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
that,  "...  a  prudent  course  of  action  must 
be  based  on  the  decision  that  exposure  to 
this  herbicide  may  present  an  imminent  haz- 
ard to  women  of  child-bearing  age."'*  On 
April  15,  1970  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
announced  the  immediate  suspension  of  the 
registrations  for  all  2,4.5-T  products  used  In 
lakes,  ponds  and  ditch  banks,  and  for  2,4,5-T 
liquid  formulations  used  around  homes,  rec- 
reation areas  and  similar  sites  involving  di- 
rect human  exposure."  Shortly  thereafter 
USDA  cancelled  the  registrations  of  all  eran- 
ular  2.4,5-T  formulations  for  use  around  the 
home  and  slmUar  places  of  potential  humnn 
exposure  and  cancelled  all  registered  uses  of 
2.4,5-T  on  food  crops  Intended  for  human 
consumption.* 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Insecticide.  Fungicide  and  Rodentlclde  Act 
(PIFRA)'  four  registrants  challenged  the 
order  of  cancellation,  two  requesting  a  hear- 
ing and  two  moving  that  the  matter  be  re- 
ferred  to  an  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science.  Public  hearing 
was  deferred,  pending  issuance  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  Report,  accomplished  on 
May  7.  1971. 

The  Advisory  Committee  concluded  that 
based  on  current  patterns  of  usage  of  2,4,5-T 
and  what  was  known  about  Its  fate  In  the 
environment.  It  was  unlikely  that  accumula- 
tion could  occur  so  as  to  constitute  a  hazard 
to  human  health.  The  majority  opinion 
was.  however,  accompanied  by  a  wanung — 
that  there  was  an  absence  of  environmental 
information  about  a  particularly  poisonous 
contaminant  of  2.4.5-T  formulations.  2,3.7.8- 
Tetrachlorodlbenzoparadloxln  (TCDD  or 
tetra-dloxm).  and  that  this  toxicant  could 
pose  a  problem  for  human  health,  although 
a  level  of  .1  ppm  i parts  per  million)  may  be 
acceptable. 

A  minority  report  was  filed,  which  reasoned 
that  the  Committee  In  its  optimism  had 
neglected  to  consider  fully  the  consequence 
of  the  deorth  of  data  on  the  fate  of  TCDD 
In  the  food  chain  and  In  tissue. 

After  due  consideration  of  these  contrast- 
ing opinions  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency*  contInv.ed 
In  effect  the  order  of  cancellation.'  In  sub- 
sequent orders  ^  the  Administrator  elaborated 
upon  the  reasons  for  continuing  the  can- 
cellation, as  follows: 

1.  A  contaminant  of  2.4.5-T— tetrachlo- 
rodlbenzoparadloxln  (TCDD.  or  dloxln»— la 
one  of  the  most  teratogenic  chemicals  known. 
The  registrants  have  not  established  that  1 
part  per  million  of  this  contaminant — or  even 
O.l  ppm — In  2.4.&-T  does  not  pose  a  danger 
to  the  public  health  and  safety. 

2.  There  Is  a  substantial  possibility  that 
even  "pure"'  2.4.5-T  Is  Itself  a  hazard  to  man 
and  the  environment. 

3.  The  dose-response  curves  for  2.4,5-T 
and  dloxln  have  not  been  determined,  and 
the  possibility  of  "no  effect"  levels  for  these 
chemicals  Is  only  a  matter  of  conjecture  at 
this  time. 

4.  As  with  another  well-known  teratogen, 
thalidomide,  the  possibility  exists  that  dloxln 
may  be  many  times  more  potent  In  humaaa 
than  in  test  animals. 

5.  The  registrants  have  not  established  that 
the  dioxin  and  2.4,5-T  do  not  accumulate  In 
body  tissues-  If  one  or  both  does  accumulate, 
even  small  doses  could  build  up  to  dangerous 
levels  within  man  and  animals,  and  po.ssibly 
In  the  food  chain  as  weU. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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6.  Tbe  question  of  whether  there  are  other 
sources  of  dloxln  la  the  environment  has 
not  been  fully  explored.  Such  other  sources. 
when  added  to  the  amount  of  dloxln  from 
2,4.&-T,  could  result  In  a  substantial  total 
body  burden  for  certain  segments  of  the 
population. 

7.  The  registrants  have  not  established  that 
there  is  no  danger  from  dloxlns  other  than 
TCDD.  such  as  the  hexa-  and  heptadloxln 
Isomers,  which  also  can  be  present  in  2.4,5- 
T.  and  which  are  known  to  be  teratogenic. 

S.  There  Is  evidence  that  the  polychloro- 
phenols  In  2,4,6-T  may  decompose  Into  dl- 
oxln when  exposed  to  high  temperatures. 
such  as  might  occur  with  Incineration  or 
even  in  the  cooking  of  food. 

9,  Studies  of  medical  records  In  Vietnam 
hospitals,  and  clinics  below  the  district  capi- 
tal level  suggests  a  correlation  between  the 
spraying  of  2.4,S-T  defoliant  and  the  In- 
cidence of  birth  defects. 

10.  The  registrants  have  not  established 
the  need  for  a.4.ft-T  In  light  of  the  above- 
mentioned  risks.  Benefits  from  2,4,6'T  should 
be  determined  at  a  public  hearing,  but 
tentative  studies  by  this  agency  have  shown 
little  necessity  for  thoee  uses  of  3,4.fi-T 
which  are  now  at  Issue. 

These  expressions  of  doubt  as  to  the  safety 
of  and  necessity  for  using  2.4.5'T  on  human 
food  crops  are  now  among  the  Issues  for 
adjudication  In  this  Consolidated  Proceed- 
ing. 

Registrant  Dow  Chemical  Company  then 
obtained  an  injunction  against  further  ad- 
ministrative action  on  2.4.5-T."  After  almost 
two  years  of  ''Interlocutory  Judicial  joust- 
ing" "  the  legal  Impediments  to  a  public 
bearing  were  removed  when  the  U.3-  Court  of 
Appeals  overturned  the  lower  court  injunc- 
tion. 

At  this  time  significant  new  information 
was  revealed  which  altered  the  course  of  this 
controversy.  Residues  of  2.4,6-T  related  TCDD 
were  reported  In  Vietnamese  fish  and  crusta- 
ceans, and  the  development  of  the  refined 
Instrument  sensitivity  (parts  per  trillion) 
necessary  for  determining  whether  TCDD  Is 
penetrating  Into  the  United  States  environ- 
ment was  disclosed." 

In  response  to  the  greatly  Increased  ana- 
lyllcal  sensitivity.  Respondent  Initiated  an 
extensive  environmental  and  human  moni- 
toring project  for  TCDD.  The  finding  of 
TCDD  In  Vietnamese  fish  disclosed  a  poten- 
tial threat  to  public  health  and  to  the  envi- 
ronment from  even  the  no:i-food  uses  of  2.4. 
5-T  (rangeland,  rights  of  way,  forestry),  and 
In  response,  pursuant  to  section  6(b)(2)  of 
the  PIFR,\  as  amended,  EPA  Issued  a  Notice 
of  Intent  to  Hold  a  Bearing  to  determine 
whether  all  remaining  registered  uses  of  2.4. 
8-T  should  be  cancelled.'- 

The  Issues  therein  designated  for  bearing, 
in  addition  to  these  already  set  for  hearing 
on  the  cancelled  food  uses  of  a,4.5-T.  are  as 
follows: 

A.  The  health  hazards  to  man  and  to  other 
animals  which  may  be  caiised  by  2,4,6-T 
and  or  Its  extremely  toxic  contaminant, 
2,3.7,8.-tetrachlorodlenzo — p-dloxln  (TCDD) . 
with  emphasis  on  the  following: 

1.  Is  2.4.5-T  or  TCDD  a  teratogen? 
2    Does  a.4.5-T  or  TCDD  induce  other  ad- 
verse reproductive  effects? 

3.  Is  2.4.5-T  or  TCDD  a  mutagen? 

4.  Is  2.4.5-T  or  TCDD  a  carcinogen? 

5.  Can  exposure  to  2,4.5-T  or  TCDD  Induce 
sublethal  chronic  health  effects? 

6.  Can  chronic.  low-Ievel  exposure  to  2.4, 
6-T  and/or  TCDD  cause  delayed  lethality? 

B.  The  extent  of  the  health  risk  for  man 
and  other  animals  posed  by  2.4.5-T  and 
TCDD.  with  emphasis  on  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

1.  Can  additional  TCDD  be  generated  In 
the  environment  by  the  thermal  stress  of 
2.4,5-T  or  Its  metabolites? 
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2.  Can  2.4,5-T  or  TCDD  persist  and  bio- 
accumulate  in  the  environment? 

3.  What  are  the  avenues  of  himian  and 
animal  exposure  to  2.4.5-T  and  TCDD?  For 
example,  can  aerial  drift  or  water  transport 
of  2.4.5-T  or  TCDD  cause  movement  of  these 
compounds  away  from  the  site  of  applica- 
tion? 

4.  Are  2,4.S-T  or  TCDD  residues  being 
stored  and  accumulated  In  the  human  food 
supply  and  in  human  and  animal  tissue,  in- 
cluding bmnans  and  wildlife  directly  ex- 
posed to  2.4.5-T? 

5.  Are  other  dloxlns  and  similar  contami- 
nants, besides  TCDD.  present  In  2.4,6-T  and. 
If  so,  what  risk  to  health  do  they  consti- 
tute? 

6.  What  are  other  environmental  sources 
of  dloxlns  particularly  TCDD,  and  do  these 
sources  enhance  the  total  dloxln  body  burden 
and  exacerbate  the  health  risks  raised  by 
2,4.5-T  and  related  TCDD? 

7.  What  are  the  current  levels  of  dloxlns 
In  registered  2.4,5~T  products  and  in  tech- 
nical material  used  to  formulate  these  prod- 
ucts? 

8.  Do  the  current  methods  of  manufacture 
of  2.4.5-T  provide  for  consistently  low  levels 
of  dloxlns  In  the  final  technical  product 
and  what  are  the  quality  control  measures 
used  to  minimize  dloxln  levels? 

C.  The  necessity  for  the  continuation  of 
the  registered  uses  of  2.4.5-T,  with  emphasis 
on  the  following : 

1.  What  are  the  pests  which  each  regis- 
tered use  is  Intended  to  control  and  the  de- 
gree of  control  achieved  by  each  use? 

a.  What  Is  the  cost,  timing,  and  rate  of 
application  of  2.4,5-T  for  each  use? 

3.  What  alternative  controls  exist  for  each 
registered  use  and  what  Is  the  cost  and  effec- 
tivenees  of  each  altemaUTet 

4.  Do  alternative  pesticide  products  cause 
adverse  environmental  effects? 

5.  What  are  the  economic  Implications  of 
these  alternatli'es,  including  that  of  no 
control? 

By  motion  of  Respondent  on  October  3, 
1973  and  order  of  the  Chief  Administrative 
Law  Judge  on  November  12.  1973  these  hear- 
ings on  all  registered  uses  of  3.4.6-T  have 
been  consolidated  Into  the  proceeding  herein. 

LEGAL  FRAMEWOBK  OF  THE  PROCErOING 

Prom  this  Consolidated  Proceeding  a  final 
determination  will  be  derived  as  to  whether 
the  registrations  of  2.4.5-T  should  be  can- 
celled. This  decision  by  the  Administrative 
Law  Judge  and  ultimately  by  the  Admlols- 
trator  Is  shaped  significantly  by  certain 
principles. 

The  registrations  at  issue  must  fall  unless 
It  can  be  convincingly  demonstrated  that 
these  uses  of  2.4.5-T  do  not  cause  unreason- 
able adverse  effects  on  the  environment." 
In  reaching  the  determination  as  to  unrea- 
sonable auiverse  environmental  effects,  the 
risk  to  public  health  and  to  wildlife  must  be 
balanced  against  any  benefit  to  the  public's 
welfare  from  continued  xise  of  2.4.S-T.  Con- 
stituents of  the  overall  balance  are  the  an- 
swers to  scientific  and  technical  questions 
posed  as  Issues  for  this  hearing,  supra.  It  la 
the  burden  of  Registrants  and  of  the  Inter- 
veners In  behalf  of  continued  registration  to 
answer  these  questions  and  to  persuade  the 
Administrative  Law  Judge  and  the  Adminis- 
trator by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
each  contested  use  of  2.4.6-T  does  not  present 
an  unacceptable  risk  of  adverse  environmen- 
tal effects. 

That  Respondent  must  go  f<vward  with 
an  affirmative  exposition  of  those  facts  which 
Indicate  why  the  food  uses  of  2.4  5-T  should 
be  cancelled  and  which  address  the  ques- 
tions raised  as  to  all  3,4.&-T  uses  does  not 
obviate  Registrants'  burden  of  ultimate  i>er- 
suaslon  on  each  issue  of  this  proceeding. 
assPoNse  to  the  htaking  isstrea 

Information  available  to  Respondent  will 
work  considerably  to  resolve  the  Issues  In  the 


2.4.5-T  controversy.  In  iu  First  Pre-Hearlng 
Brief.  Respondent  sets  forth  that  informa- 
tion which  Is  now  developed.  Respondent's 
current  data,  however,  does  not  thoroughly 
Illuminate  certain  areas  of  inquiry.  In  this 
regard,  it  Is  anticipated  that  Registrants.  In 
attempting  to  demonstrate  the  safety  of  and 
social  necessity  for  their  pesticide  product, 
wlU  adduce  significant  new  data,  derived 
from  thorough  research  and  field  monitoring, 
particularly  en  the  crucial  questions  involv- 
ing the  toxicity  of  low-levels  of  TCDD.  The 
Advisory  Committee  requested  such  data  in 
May.  1971.  Surely  the  intervening  2K  yean 
has  been  sufficient  for  Registrants  to  under- 
take meaningful  research  on  these  ques- 
tions.'* 

Many  of  the  Issues  presented  In  the  Ad- 
ministrator's 2,4^T  Orders  of  November  4, 
1971  and  April  13.  1972  are  subsumed  under 
issues  contained  In  the  Statement  of  Issues 
of  July  19,  1973.  Where  appropriate  herein. 
Respondent  has  grouped  these  related  Issues. 
The  numerous  subsidiary  questions  are  dia- 
cusaed  first;  ultimate  questions  are  then  dis- 
cussed where  Respondent  Is  prepared  to 
adopt  a  regulatory  position. 

A.  The  health  hazards  to  man  and  to  other 
animals  which  maj  be  caused  by  3.4.5-T 
and  /or  Its  extremely  toxic  contaminant, 
a,3,7,a-tetrachlorodlbenzo-p-dloxln  (TCDD) , 
with  emphasis  on  the  following: 

TERATOCENICrrr 

1.  Is  3.4.S-T  or  TCDD  a  teratogen? 

A  contaminant  of  3,4,5-T — tetraeblorodl- 
beneoparadloxin  (TCDD.  or  dloxln)— Is  one 
of  the  most  teratogenic  chemicals  knowu. 
The  registrants  have  not  established  that  1 
part  per  million  of  tbls  contaminant — or 
even  0.1  ppm — in  2,4.5-T  does  not  pose  a  dan- 
ger to  the  public  health  and  5*fety. 

There  Is  a  substantial  possibility  that  even 
"pure"  2.4.6-T  Is  itself  a  hazard  to  man 
and  the  environment. 

The  dose-response  curves  for  2.4.5-T  and 
dioxin  have  not  been  determined,  and  the 
possibility  of  "no  effect"  levels  for  these 
chemicals  is  only  a  matter  of  conjecture  at 
this  time. 

As  with  another  well-known  teratogen, 
thalidomide,  the  poaslblllty  exists  that  dloxln 
may  be  many  times  more  potent  In  humans 
than  In  test  animals. 

Studies  oT  medical  records  In  Vietnam  hos- 
pitals and  clinics  below  the  district  capital 
level  suggest  a  correlation  between  the  spray- 
ing of  2.4.S-T  defoliant  and  the  Incidence 
of  birth  defects 

Teratology  Is  concerned  with  the  origin 
and  development  of  congenital  malforma- 
tions, which  are  abnormalities  in  the  struc- 
tural or  functional  development  of  the  em- 
bryo or  fetus.  Embryotoxlclty  Is  a  more  gen* 
eral  term  which  describes  fetal  toxld^. 
growth  retardation  and  teratology.  It  is  clear 
that  a.4,S-T  and  TCDD  constitute  a  poten- 
tial teratogenic  and  embryotoxlc  hazard  to 
man. 

Ascertaining  the  efTect  of  2A.^-T  on  the 
fetus  has  been  complicated  by  the  presence 
of  various  amounts  of  TODD  in  the  tested 
a.4.5-T.  However,  testa  with  2,4.5-T  in  which 
the  content  of  TCDD  was  1  ppm  or  less  In- 
dlcotf^that  even  so-called  "pure"  2.4,5-T  ii 
teratogenic.  Terata  including  kidney  abnor- 
malities and  deformed  eyes  and  tails  has  been 
Induced  by  2,4,6-T  In  different  strains  of 
rats  at  levels  of  lOOmg^kg/day.  Embryo- 
toxlclty has  been  induced  in  rets  as  dosea  as 
lov  as  SOmg,  kg." 

Fetal  deformlUee,  including  exencepba- 
ly.  mlssinfT  eyelids,  delayed  head  ofijiiflca- 
tion  and  cleft  palate  were  produced  In  bmm- 
Etera  tested  with  3,4,6-T  at  doses  from  40  to 
80  mg/kg,  containing  less  than  O.l  ppm 
TCDD  "  The  dosage  of  80  mg/kg  caused  « 
significant  decrease  In  the  percentage  of 
viable  fetuses  per  litter.  A  dosage  of  40  mg/ 
kg  with  BO  detectable  TCDD  caused  de- 
creases both  In  the  percentage  of  viable  fe- 
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tuMs  uid  In  the  average  fetal  weight.  In- 
creBclng  the  amount  of  TCDD  In  the  2,4,6-T 
generally  increMed  the  Incidence  of  advene 
effects  In  the  bamater. 

CoTirtney  and  Moore"  using  3,4,6-T  at 
100  mg  k^.  containing  less  than  .05  ppm 
TCDD  produced  cleft  palate  and  kidney  mal- 
formailons  In  three  strains  of  mice.  Rolli* 
demonstrated  that  2.4.5-T  can  produce  cleft 
palate  In  mice  at  35  mg/kg.  Neubert  and 
Dlllman  "  Induced  cleft  palate  in  mice  with 
45  mg  kg  2.4.5-T.  containing  less  than  02 
ppm  TCDD.  As  little  as  15  mg/kg  of  purified 
2,4,6-T  and  12  mg/Sg  of  2,4,5-T  butyl  eater 
caused  a  decrease  In  fetal  weight  (fetotoxlc- 
Ityl. 

TCDD  haa  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  po- 
tent teratogen  and  embryotoxlcant  Induc- 
ing adverse  effects  m  the  microgram  per  kilo- 
gram (ug/kg)  range  In  all  species  tested. 
Two  terstogenlc  effects  have  been  clearly 
related  to  TCDD.  cleft  palate  end  kidney  ab- 
normautles."  other  effects  include  involu- 
tion of  lymphatic  tissues,  predominately  a 
drastic  reduction  In  the  size  of  the  thymus, 
the  spleen  and  the  lymph  nodes.  Becsusa 
this  Impairment  of  the  lympatlc  organs 
causes  a  postnatal  Impairment  of  a  basic  de- 
fense system  and  thereby  causes  a  pro- 
nounced reduction  In  postnatal  survival  the 
effect  may  be  considered  teratogenic,  even 
though  they  may  also  occur  In  young  or 
adult  animals  treated  with  TCDD. 

Other  TCDD  effects  are  embryotoxlc,  not 
teratogenic,  and  are  also  Induced  In  adult 
and  young  animals  under  the  toxic  Influence 
of  TCDD.  These  are  Intestinal  hemorrhage, 
the  maitratlon  of  tat  into  the  liver,  subcut- 
aneous edema  and  delayed  osslflcatlon.^ 
Sparscbl.  et  at  =  found  Increased  fetal  mor- 
tality, early  and  late  fetal  resorption  and 
Intestinal  hemorrhage  of  the  fetus  of  rata  at 
>  dietary  dose  of  .12S-a  ug/kg.  In  this  study 
no  embryotoxlc  effects  were  noticed  at  .03 
ug.kg:  a  dose  approximately  600  ppt  m  the 
rats  diet  during  the  critical  period  of  preg- 
nancy. Courtney  and  Moore  =•  produced  kid- 
ney abnormalities  in  rat  fetuses  with  .5 
ug  kg  TCDD.  They  reported  cleft  palate  and 
kidney  abnormalities  m  three  strains  of  mice 
after  dams  were  Injected  with  1  to  3  ug  kg 
during  days  8-15  of  pregnancy.  Neubert^  re- 
ported  a  clear-cut  potentiating  teratogenic 
effect  between  2.4.5-T  and  TCDD. 

Available  knowledge  makes  demonstrating 
the  presence  of  a  public  risk  of  2  4  6-T 
TCDD-lnduced  birth  detecte  less  difficult 
than  assessing  the  magnitude  of  that  risk 
One  gap  in  the  state  of  the  medical  art  Is 
precise  knowledge  of  the  predictive  value  tor 
man  or  terata  testing  In  animals  Imprecision 
Is  Inherent  in  extrapolating  from  test  animals 
to  man.  but  the  application  of  certain  guide- 
lines demonstrates  the  Importance  of  such 
testing  in  predicting  risk  to  man: 

1  Society  should  not  knowllngly  permit 
lu  members  to  be  used  as  divining  rods  for 
discerning  hidden  destructive  forces  Labora- 
tory animals  are.  therefore,  not  a  conven- 
ience but  a  necessity  If  public  agencies  are 
not  to  await  tlie  noticeable  occurrence  of 
human  birth  defects  which  can  be  traced 
directly  to  a  specific  source  before  taking 
protective  measures. 

Even  a  significant  increase  In  human  birth 
defects  which  might  be  related  to  2  4  5-T 
TCDD  would  likely  be  inapparent  from  nor- 
mal observation  of  the  Incidence  of  birth 
detects.  There  Is  no  national  registry  of  tera- 
togenic effects  Nor  has  any  major  human 
teratogen  been  detected  by  prospective  moni- 
toring of  the  population  at  large.  The  tera- 
togenicity of  X-ray.  German  measles  thali- 
domide and  methyl  mercury  were  recogiuied 
not  by  epidemiological  survey  but  rather  by 
individual  medical  practitioners  who  ob- 
served  amall  -clusters"  of  deformities  and 
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traced  them  to  the  source."  The  terata  In- 
duced in  laboratory  animals  by  2.4.5-T. 
TCDD.  primarily  cleft  palate  and  kidney  ab- 
normalities, are  not  so  egregious  (as  con- 
trasted, for  example,  with  the  absence  of 
limbs,  caused  by  thalidomide!  as  to  make 
an  Increase  In  the  human  Incidence  of  such 
deformities  readily  noticeable. 

The  fact  that  public  exposure  to  TCDD 
would  likely  come  through  residues  m  the 
food  supply,  would  prohibit  even  the 
■cluster"  approach  to  detecting  human 
terata.  such  as  was  pursued  In  the  cases  of 
thalidomide  and  other  major  teratogens 
rendering  a  very  real  effect  from  2.4.5-T, 
TCDD  all  the  more  hidden  from  detection  by 
observation  of  the  population.  These  Infor- 
mational voids  compel  reliance  upon  test 
animals. 

2  Physiological  variations  existing  between 
test  animals  and  man  do  not  necessarily  indi- 
cate that  man  will  be  unresponsive  or  less 
responsive  to  2.4.5-T  and  TCDD.  They  may 
be  such  as  to  render  man  more  susceptible 
Variations  may  exist  between  man  and  test 
animal  In  the  distribution  and  release  of 
TCDD  during  vital  periods  In  organogenlsls. 
m  the  time  and  degree  of  association  of  TCDD 
a1th  the  embryo  or  fetus,  and  In  the  ellm- 
lnatlo.i  of  TCDD  from  the  maternal  and  fetal 
receptors.  Little  u  understood  about  the 
etiology  of  birth  defects.  Even  less  Is  known 
about  the  long-term  behavior  of  tetra-dioxln 
in  the  body  of  mammals.  Nothing  Is  known 
about  the  retention,  distribution  and  elim- 
ination of  TCDD  In  the  human  organism. 
Man  may  thus  respond  more  readily  than 
test  animals  to  this  teratogen. 

The  thalidomide  experience  is  demonstra- 
tive. The  lowest  observed  effective  dose  for 
human  terata  was  .6  mg,kg,day.  The  ham- 
ster.  dog.  rat  and  mouse  exhibited  effects  at 
350.  loo.  SO  and  n«/kg/day.  respectively  ;■• 
Thus,  laboratory  tests  on  mammalian 
species  showing  that  2.4.5-T  and  TCDD  are 
teratogenic  present  real  grounds  tor  concern 
But  these  animal  tests  permit  no  more  re- 
fined a  practical  conclusion,  particularly  as 
to  TCDD,  than  that  a  risk  of  unknown  mag- 
nitude exists  of  causing  human  birth  detects 
by  using  2,4.6-T  so  as  to  contaminate  the 
public  food  supply.  There  is  no  accepted  pro- 
cedure for  settmg  safe  levels  for  man  based 
on  no-effect  levels  for  terata  produced  in  the 
laboratory. 

The  potential  greater  sensitivity  of  man  to 
this  teratogen  renders  highly  tenuous  any 
effort  to  extrapolate  "no  effect"  levels  for 
man.  In  addition,  there  is  no  widely  accepted 
scientific  procedure  for  establishing  a  safe 
level  for  teratogens  In  the  food  supply.  Fur- 
ther, reliable  no-effect  levels  for  tetra-dloxin, 
in  the  laboratory  species  tested,  which  take 
into  account  a  proportionality  between  the 
number  of  animals  tested  and  the  resultant 
teratogenic  effect,  may  not  have  been  ascer- 
tained. For  example,  in  the  case  of  thalido- 
mide, a  teratogen  much  more  potent  In  man 
than  In  the  tested  animals,  laboratory  tests 
may  have  failed  to  designate  a  threshold  level 
even  for  the  test  animals.-"  In  this  regard,  the 
fact  that  laboratory  testing  on  TCDD  (carried 
out  on  very  small  numbers  of  animals  i 
demonstrates  Its  teratogenic  action  at  ex- 
tremely low  levels  casts  even  greater  doubt 
on  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to  set  an  accept- 
able "safe  level"  for  the  muUons  of  people  at 
presumptive  risk. 

Other  difficulties  make  Impossible  at  pres- 
ent predicting  an  acceptable  no  effect  level 
for  this  teratogen.  Just  as  man  may  be  much 
more  susceptible  than  test  animals  some 
persons  In  the  exposed,  at-risk  population 
will  be  more  susceptible  to  teratogenic  effects 
than  others.  The  genetics  of  cleft  palate,  for 
example,  mdlcate  varying  Busceptibilitles  to 
the  inheritance  of  this  birth  defect.-'  Fur- 
ther, only  a  fraction  of  the  women  who  took 
thalidomide  gave  birth  to  deformed  chil- 
dren." With  varying  Individual  susc-ptlbll- 
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Itles,  establishing  one  level  for  the  protection 
of  all  women  would  be  speculation. 

There  Is  also  lacking  any  clear  Indication 
that  human  exposure  to  2.4,5-T.  TCDD  has 
not  caused  significant  Increases  In  birth 
defects.  Past  surve.vs  of  human  eipoaure  have 
not  arrived  at  statistically  significant  con- 
clusions. However  the  report  to  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  » 
does  Indicate  higher  atuiblrths  and  malfor- 
mations in  certain  areas  and  during  periods 
of  the  heaviest  2.4.5-T  defoliation  campaign 
In  Vietnam.  That  a  spurious  effect  may  have 
been  produced  In  thLi  survey  by  Incomplete 
data  does  not.  however,  necessarily  indicate 
that  the  effect  was  to  exaggerate  the  ind- 
de  ce  of  stillbirths  and  terata.  Rather,  the 
Importance  of  this  effect  may  as  well  have 
been  to  disguise  a  higher  level  of  birth 
defects."" 

Available  information,  then,  depicts  a 
hazard  of  birth  defects  from  2,4,5-T  and  re- 
lated TCDD.  The  magnitude  of  the  risk  can- 
not be  reliably  quantified.  The  exUnt.  there- 
fore,  of  the  hazard  to  man  must  depend  on 
the  risk  of  human  exposure,  particularly  to 
tetra-dioxln.  Where  the  risk  of  such  ex- 
posure  is  direct.  Respondent  will  seek  the 
final  cancellation  of  the  related  2.4,5-T  use 
Where  Information  as  to  the  risk  of  human 
exposure  Is  less  clear.  Registrants  must  bear 
the  burden  of  demonstrating  that  the  risk 
la  de  mlnhnls  or  that  the  particular  pesti- 
cide use  in  question  has  compelUn-"  public 
importance,  so  as  to  outweigh  even  a  minor 
threat  of  faujnan  exposure. 

^.2.    IXJES    2.4.5-T   nWOUCE   OTHEB    ADVEUSE 

BEpaoDucnvE  rrrrcTs? 

Substantial  questions  have  been  raised  as 
to  whether  adverse  reproductive  effects  are 
Induced  bv  2.4.5-T  and  TCCD  Moore,  et  oJ.» 
have  reported  adverse  postnatal  effects  on 
the  kidneys  of  mice  whose  dams  were  treated 
with  TCDD.  The  hnporUnce  of  TCDD  In 
mothers  milk  Is  suggested  bv  the  fact  that 
the  highest  mcldenoe  of  kidney  abnormal- 
ity occurred  In  those  progenv  whose  mothers 
had  been  treated  with  TCDD  durmg  the 
nursing  period. 

2,4. 5-T  administered  during  pregnancy  has 
been  demonstrated  to  cause  Increased  res- 
toration and  decreased  fetal  and  maternal 
weight."  Thomas  and  Uovd»"  found  that 
2.4.5-T  behaved  slmUarly  to  other  organo- 
chlorlnes.  e.g..  dleldrln  and  DDT,  In  decreas- 
ing the  ability  of  the  mouse  proetrate  gland 
to  accumulate  androgen,  probablv  the  conse- 
quence of  reducing  the  actual  uptake  ol 
androgen.  The  research  with  "toxic  fat," 
Infra,  p.  24.  showed  a  merited  decrease  in 
spermatOBOnesls  linked  to  TCDD.  It  Is  known 
that  decreased  sexual  drive  is  among  the  re- 
ported chronic  symptoms  of  persons  who 
have  been  occupatlonally  exposed  to  2.4.5-T. 
TCDD." 

The  significance  of  these  mdlcstors  for  hu- 
man or  wildlife  reproduction  Is  unclear. 
While  Registrants  must  attempt  to  demon- 
strate the  unimportance  of  such  facts.  It  Is 
unfortunate  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to 
complete  necessary  muitl-generatlon  repro- 
ductive studies  with  2,4.5-T.  TCDD. 

A.3.    la    a.4.5-T   OR   TCDD   A   UtrTAGEN? 

As  with  the  various  reprcductive  effects 
noted,  there  are  indications  that  TCDD  is 
mutagenic.  One  In  vitro  atudv  ^'  wth  iMcterla 
exposed  to  2.4,5-T  noted  no  mutagenic  ef- 
fects. However,  a  practical  negative  conclu- 
sion cannot  be  reached  from  this  study. 
Here,  also.  Registrants'  laboratory  research 
and  cccupitlonal  hygiene  miormatlon  should 
be  adduced  to  speak  more  clearU  lo  the 
question  of  the  Imporunce  for  man  of  these 
risks. 

Huus.-.ln.  et  at."  using  three  distinct  bac- 
terial systems  reported  TCDD  to  be  muta- 
genic Jackson  "  demonstrated  a  dramatic 
inhibition  of  mitosis  and  the  production  of 
cytological  abnormalities  m  the  African 
blood  llUy  at  levels  of  .2  to  1  ug/1  TCDD, 
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A.4.  18  a.4.5-^  Oft  TCDD  A  CASCXNOCEN? 

The  carcinogenic  potential  of  2,4^T  re- 
lated TCDD  exists.  The  available  Information 
conveys  no  discernible  Indication  that  2,4,6- 
T  Itself,  Is  a  carcinogen. 

The  carcinogenic  potential  of  TCDD  Is  de- 
termined from  the  following  work.  Buu-Hol, 
et  al*"  reported  that  Intraperitoneal  doses  of 
TCDD  (1  and  10  mg/kg)  Induced  liver  lesions 
In  rats.  These  lesions  were  characterized  by 
aml«okaryosls,  frequent  blnucleaMon.  and 
focal  hyperplasia  of  KuQer  cells.  They  also 
reported  a  similarity  between  TCDD  and 
Known  heptacarclnogenlc  compounds  In  the 
effects  on  microsomal  hydroxylases  and  In 
reducing  liver  arglnase.*> 

Gupta,  et  ar*=  reported  degenerative  Uver 
lesions  and  large  multinucleated  heptatocy- 
les,  produced  by  10  ug/kg./day  TCDD  In  rata 
for  13  days.  The  researchers  conclude  that 
the  presence  of  these  cells,  the  Increased 
number  of  mitotic  figures,  and  the  pleo- 
morphlsm  of  cord  cells  point  to  the  need  for 
assessing  the  possibility  that  TCDD  Induces 
hyperplastic  nodules  or  neoplasms. 

A.8.   CAN   EXPOStntB   TO    2,4,5-T   OR   TCDD   IKDUCE 
BUB-LETHAL    CHROKIC     HEALTH     EmCTST 

6.  CAM  CHRONIC,  LOW-LEVEL  ZXPOST7BE  TO  2.«,5- 
T  AND,  OR  TCDD  CAUSE  DELATED  LETHALTTT? 

Except  for  the  potential  reproductive  and 
mutagenic  damage  previously  discussed, 
available  information  does  not  indicate  that 
exposure  to  low  levels  of  2.4,&-T,  Itself.  In- 
duces chronic  effecta.  The  apparent  rapid 
human  excretion  of  2,4.5-T  tends  to  support 
a  tentative  conclusion  that  chronic  Ul  health 
would  not  be  expected  from  long-term  low- 
level  exposure." 

The  same  cannot  be  said  for  2.4.5-T  related 
TCDD  or  other  possible  toxic  contaminants 
of  2,4.6-T.  The  facts  on  TCDD's  chronic 
health  effects  are  of  major  evidentiary  con- 
cern. These  facts  describe  a  pernicious,  little 
understood  toxicant,  capable  in  minute 
quantities  of  Inducing  a  variety  of  chronic 
Illness  and.  perhaps,  of  causing  death  as  a 
delayed  response  to  exposure.  The  burden 
of  mitigating  this  concern  must  be  particu- 
larly heavy  for  Registrants  In  that  the  risk 
Is  clearly  raised  by  every  available  research 
effort  and  the  lifetime  feeding  studies  In 
mammalian  species,  neoesary  to  effectively 
lay  to  rest  these  strong  signals,  have  not  been 
conducted. 

Of  major  concern  Is  the  effect  of  TCDD 
on  lymphoid  tissue,  previously  discussed." 
Belated  to  such  impairment  of  an  organism's 
basic  defense  system  Is  the  conclusion  of 
Vo3.  et  alV'  that  TCDD  at  sublethal  doses 
suppresses  the  cell-mediated  Immunity  In 
both  mice  and  guinea  pigs.  The  authors  sug- 
gest that,  in  the  absence  of  major  pathologic 
effects  except  in  the  lymphoid  system,  the 
death  caused  by  sub-lethal  doses  was  due  to 
impairment  of  the  organism  defense  mecha- 
nism. Zlnkl,  et  aZ."  observed  TCDD  related 
lymphophenla  in  mice  and  guinea  pigs,  a  re- 
■ult  which  Is  consistent  with  its  noted  Im- 
muno-suppresslve  effects. 

Allen  and  Carstens*^  fed  monkeys  various 
percentages  of  "toxic  fat",  reported  to  con- 
tain 35  ppm  of  TCDD  and  other  dioxions. 
There  was  an  inverse  relationship  between 
the  percent  toxic  fat  In  the  diets  and  the 
number  of  days  the  monkeys  survived.  Mon- 
keys fed  5  or  10%  began  dying  around  the 
third  month.  At  the  lowest  dose,  the  total 
dloxUi  Intake  which  produced  a  mean  sur- 
vival time  of  445  days  was  2.15  mg/l.«  In  all 
te-st  groups,  the  TCDD  Induced  a  variety  of 
chronic  illness  one  or  two  months  before 
death,  including  alopecia  and  subcutaneous 
edema,  focal  neurosis  of  the  Uver.  gastric 
ulcers,  reduced  hematopolesls  and  sperma- 
togenesis. 
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These  test  data  suggest  that  TCDD  poison- 
ing may  be  cumulatlve.*> 

DaUy  dosea  of  10  ug/kg/TCDD  killed  15  of 
16  rats,  on  days  15  through  31. >°  Rats  receiv- 
ing 1  ug/kg  for  31  days  suffered  decreased 
weight  gain  which  was  reversed  after  cessa- 
tion of  dosing.  A  no  effect  level  was  not  found 
and  whether  withdrawal  after  chronic  ex- 
poeure  may  reverse  more  serious  Ul-effects  is 
unclear.  Dosing  guinea  pigs  with  1  ug/kg  a 
week  killed  all  animals,  on  the  average  with- 
in four  weeks." 

Fries"  added  TCDD  (C"  labelled)  In  the 
diet  of  rats  at  7  and  20  ppb.  The  rats  were 
placed  on  the  feed  for  6  weeks  and  with- 
drawn for  4  weeka.  After  6  weeks  of  feeding 
a  plateau  In  the  body  residues  had  appar- 
ently not  been  attained  In  either  sex.  De- 
creased feed  consumption  and  weight  gain 
were  observed.  The  liver/body  weight  ratio 
was  also  Increased.  This  effect  was  reversed 
by  withdrawal  but  only  as  to  the  lower  doee. 

Poland  and  Glover"  using  the  chick  em- 
bryo conclude  that  TCDD  is  approximately  3 
orders  of  magnitude  more  potent  than  other 
known  porphyrogenlc  compounds.  Goldstein, 
et  al^  also  conclude  that  TCDD  Is  the  most 
potent  porphyrogenlc  chemical  known.  A 
single  dose  of  150  ug/kg  TCDD  caused  a 
4,000  fold  Increase  In  the  uroporphyrin  con- 
tent of  the  mice  livers  within  3  weeks  and 
Increased  induction  of  ALA  synthetase.  Simi- 
lar effects  were  Induced  by  weekly  doses  of 
25  ug/kg  for  one  month.  In  addition  to  por- 
phyria, extensive  liver  damage,  atrophy  of 
the  thymus,  edema  and  terminal  hemor- 
rhages were  observed.  The  authors  suggest 
effects  may  be  seen  at  lower  levels  after 
longer  periods  of  exposure. 

Because  the  effects  of  long-term  exposure 
to  low  levels  of  TCDD  remain  undetermined, 
an  acceptable  level  for  man  cannot  be  set.  If 
TCDD  exposure  causes  delayed  lethality  or. 
If  continuous  Impingement  of  TCDD  on  hu- 
man organs  otiierwlse  causes  cumulative  ef- 
fects, or  If  TCDD  concentrates  In  human 
tissue,  a  level  of  exposure  which  would  be 
safe  for  the  general  population  may  not  ex- 
ist. Even  residues  below  the  current  level  of 
detection  may  be  unsafe. 

A.   THE   aiSK  TO  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

(NON-HUMAN) 

Of  the  twenty  or  ao  different  chemical 
compounds  commonly  called  2,4,5-T,  eacli 
contains  Impurities  pi*  Inert  ingredients  in 
the  technical  pesticide  product.  Among  these 
Impurities  Is  such  "inert"  material  as  TCDD. 
The  total  published  wildlife  toxlcologlcal  In- 
formation for  these  compounds  and  their 
impurities  Is  slightly  more  than  iccro. 

An  abundance  of  data  on  other  toxicants  ^ 
has  permitted  Respondent  in  its  regulatory 
posture  to  parse  with  relative  precision.  With 
little  environmental  data  now  available.  Re- 
spondent will  adhere  to  certain  guidelines, 
derived  from  existing  knowledge,  in  its  ef- 
fort to  illuminate  the  sphere  of  ecological 
hazard.  Hopefully,  Registrants  and  their  in- 
ter\'enors  by  proffering  reliable  field  and  lab- 
oratory data  on  the  degree  of  environmental 
risk,  will  also  avoid  parsing  with  a  cleaver. 
Surely  Registrants  cannot  Insist  that  "body 
counts"  are  necessary  before  the  trier  of  fact 
herein  can  reasonably  conclude  that  unac- 
ceptable risk  to  the  non-human  environ- 
ment exists.  Respondents  environmental 
guidelines  for  this  proceeding  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  "indirect"  ecologlcaa  effects  on 
wildlife  from  using  2.4.6-T  are  a  subject  for 
discussion  in  this  hearing.  Many  wild  species 
are  dependent  for  their  very  survival  upon 
the  avaUablllty  of  specific  habltata.  Some 
must  have  even  specific  plants  to  exist.  For 
example,  "range  rajnagement,"  the  wide- 
spread, indiscriminate  removal  of  sagebrush 
by  2,4.5-T  (or  by  other  means  t.  will  elimi- 
nate the  sage  grouse  which  depends  upon 
sagebrush  for  99'^  of  its  food.--"  Similarly,  the 
Montana  Fish  and  Game  Commission  showed 
that  2,4,6-T  used  for  total  brush  control  m 


one  area  had  caused  an  86 '.n  reduction  in 
mule  deer."  The  Registrants  and  appropri- 
ate Intervenors  must  discuss  the  extent  of 
such  range  management,  and  the  environ- 
mental as  well  as  the  economical  acceptabil- 
ity of  more  restricted  bruah  control  or  strip 
spraying,  by  which  areas  of  brush  necessary 
lor  wildlife  habitat  are  left  standing. 

(2)  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the 
demonstrated  low-level  toxlctty  of  tetra- 
dioxln  la  not  exerting  Its  effect  In  the  en- 
vironment. Rangi^land  application  of  2,4,5-T 
may  amount  to  4  pounds  acid  equivalent 
per  acre,  resulting  in  120-860  ppm  on  grasses. 
The  dloxtn  content  of  the  grasses  therefore 
could  reach  .96  ppb  assuming  an  initial 
TCDD  level  of  1  ppm  In  the  a.4,6-T.  Grass- 
eating  wlldUfe  species  with  on  acute  oral 
LD^,  of  .6  ug/kg  (that  of  the  most  sensitive 
non-wUdllfe  species  tested  so  far,  the  guinea 
pig)  would  consume  a  median  lethal  dosage 
by  the  time  of  Ingesting  one-half  their  body 
weight  in  grasses,  a  feat  which  would  require 
one  to  three  days  for  small  species.  Less 
TCDD  could  produce  teratogenic  effects. 
Given  the  extremely  rapid  environmental 
scavenging  of  dead  or  deformed  small  spe- 
cies, the  detection  of  such  field  mortalltlea 
would  be  extremely  difficult. 

(3)  Information  discussed,  infra.  Indicates 
the  capacity  of  TCDD  to  penetrate,  persist, 
to  move  and  to  bto -concentrate  In  the 
aquatic  and  terrestrial  environment.  Given 
the  incomparable  toxicity  of  this  small 
molecular  compound,  and  given  the  practical 
nonexistence  of  facts  about  its  ecological 
effects,  the  Respondent  suggests  that  it  can- 
not make  a  reliable  conclusion  that  TCDD 
is  not  causing  serious  environmental  Injury. 
Demon.'itrating  a  socially  acceptable  risk  is 
the  obligation  of  Registrants. 

B.  The  Extent  of  the  Health  Risk  for  Man 
and  Other  Animals  Posed  by  2.4.&-T  and 
TCDD.  with  Emphasis  on  the  Following ; 

I.  Can  Additional  TCDD  be  Generated  in 
the  Environment  by  the  Thermal  Stress  of 
2.4.5-T  or  Its  Metabolites? 

There  is  Evidence  that  the  Polychloro- 
phenol  in  2,4.5-T  May  I>ecompose  Into 
Dloxln  when  Exposed  to  High  Temperatures. 
Such  as  Might  Occur  with  Incineration  or 
Even  Cooiang  of  Food. 

TCDD  can  be  generated  by  the  thermal 
stress  of  2.4,5-T  and  some  of  its  metabolites. 
This  raises  the  potential  for  the  generation 
of  additional  dJoxin  under  environmental 
conditions.  The  widespread  use  of  2,4.5-rT, 
coupled  with  the  persistency  of  TCDD  and 
Its  extreme  toxicity,  therefore,  raise  the  pos- 
sibility that  people  may  be  exposed  to  a 
latent  destructive  force — the  accidental  or 
unknown  triggering  of  the  thermal  release 
mechanism  by  which  "harmless"'  amounts  of 
2.4,5-T,  Its  esters  or  salts,  converts  to  lethal 
tecra-dloxm. 

Teste''  demonstrate  the  thermal  conver- 
sion of  alkaline  salts  of  2.4.5-T  into  TCDD. 
Sodium  2.4.5-Trtcblorophenate  held  at  the 
melting  point  produced  measureable  quanti- 
ties of  TCDD.  Baughman  and  Meselson  •'  re- 
port they  have  repeatedly  formed  TCDD  at 
the  lOOO  to  2000  ppm  level  by  healing  the 
sodium  salt  of  2.4.6-T.  a  form  most  likely  to 
persist  on  wood. 

Recent  work  by  Thomas  *  corroliorates  the 
observations  of  Baughman  and  Meselson.  A 
summary  of  these  findings  is  as  foUows; 

1.  When  the  sodium  salt  of  2,4,5-T  +  Cu+ 
NaOH  are  heated  in  a  closed  tube  (entire 
tube  heated)  at  450 'C  for  fi  hours,  ca  10  ppm 
of  TCDD  are  produced. 

2.  When  the  sodium  salt  of  2.4.5-T  and 
2,4,5-Uichlorophenol  are  heated  m  an  open 
tube  (only  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  heated) 
In  a  sand  liath  at  350'^  for  7>-j  hours,  between 
250  and  500  ppm  of  TCDD  are  produced. 

3.  When  the  sodium  salt  of  2,4.5-T  and 
2.4,5-trlchlorophenol  are  heated  In  a  closed 
tube  (entire  tube  heated)  at  350-  for  7 
hours,  ca  1 500  -3000  ppm  of  TCDD  are 
formed. 
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Thus  three  Independent  groups  have 
demonstrated  thu  thermai  conversion  into 
TCDD« 

PjTolysis  has  also  been  shown  to  form 
dloxins  from  chlorophenates,  under  pre- 
sumably anhydrous  conditions.**  Five  chloro- 
phenates. from  2.4  dlchlcrophenate  to  penta- 
chlorophenate  were  teated,  each  formed  a 
corresponding  dloxln. 

Crosby"  reports  the  formation  of  octa- 
chlorodloxln  from  the  burning  of  wood 
treated  with  pentachlorophenol. 

Buu-Hol "  reported  the  formation  of  tetra- 
dloxln  from  burning  vegetation.  No  deUlls 
are  available  on  the  procedures  followed  In 
burning  the  foliage  or  in  collecting  the  sam- 
ples. Analyses  of  the  mass  spectra  asserted 
to  be  that  of  TCDD  do  not  appear  completely 
valid* 

Most  existing  tests  on  the  burning  or  the 
heating  of  2.4.5-T  treated  products  (vege- 
tation, meat,  fat)  hare  not  produced  detect- 
able tetra -dloxln*  But  the  level  of  analytical 
sensitivity  in  these  experiments  was  .05  to  .1 
ppm.  Current  sensitivity  for  such  analyses  is 
down  to  about  5  parts  per  trillion.  The  gen- 
eration of  TCDD  at  levels  much  lower  than 
.05  ppm  would  be  toxlco logically  slgniflcant. 
In  addition,  the  multitude  of  environmental 
conditions  under  which  a.4.&-T,  Its  salta  and 
esters,  can  be  exposed  to  thermal  stress 
mokes  complete  laboratory  replication  Im- 
possible and  prohibits  reliance  on  only  a  few 
negative  laboratory  tests. 

B.2.   CAN    3,«,5-T   Oft  TCDD  PERSIST  AND 
BIO  ACCTJ  M  OT.ATX? 

The  registrants  have  not  established  that 
the  dloxln  and  3.4.5-T  do  not  accumulate  in 
body  tissues.  If  one  or  both  does  accumulate 
even  small  doses  could  build  up  to  danger- 
ous levels  wlthm  man  and  animals,  and  pos- 
sibly m  the  food  chain  as  well. 

D.4.  AB£  Z.4.5-T  OR  TCDD  RESIDUES  BEING  STORED 
AND  ACCtJMUlJlTED  IN  TK£  HUMAN  FOOD  SUP- 
PLY AND  IN  BOMAN  AND  ANIMAL  naSX'C.  IN- 
CLUDING HUMANS  AND  WILDLIFE  DIRCCTLT 
EXPOSED  TO  2  4.S-T 

a.4.S-T  does  not  appear  to  be  a  persistent 
compound,  but  not  enough  Is  known  abDut 
Ita  metabolic  products  or  pathways  and  about 
the  presence  of  conjugated  Including 
'bound"  products,  and  therefore  tmdetected 
residues  m  foods  resulting  from  the  use  of 
2.4.S-T. 

Unfortunately,  methods  for  the  determina- 
tion of  "bound"  residues  will  only  detect 
those  conjugated  products  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  subject  to  the  technique  In 
use  For  example,  the  method  of  Chow,  et 
al  •■  can  lead  to  slgnlflcantlv  higher  resutU 
for  "bound"  residues  of  2.4, 5-T  In  rice  straw 
than  the  method  of  Yip  and  Ney  or  the  cur- 
rent method  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration." There  remains  however,  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  presence  of  other  conjugated 
products  not  so  cleaved  which  would  not  be 
detected.  Much  of  this  area  has  not  been 
clarified  by  the  Regi'^trant 

Many  species  metabolize  2.4,5-T.-^'  Also. 
2.4,5-T  can  be  rapidly  degraded  by  soU  orga- 
risras.  usually  not  persisting  Into  the  next 
growing  season.  The  degradation  rate  In  sol) 
is  influenced  by  climatic  conditions  and  mi- 
crobial action.^  Because  definitive  soil  metab- 
olism studies  are  unavailable  the  buildup  of 
persistent  metabolites,  however,  cannot  be 
discounted.  Nor  can  movement  of  2,4.5-T 
m^'-i'jolltes  mto  rotational  crops  be  dia- 
fountod  since  current  analytical  techniques 
may  be  unresponsive  to  residues  of  bound 
2  4.S-Tor  Its  metatwlites. 

Storage  of  2.4.5-T  metabolites  In  the  tissues 
cf  certain  aquatic  organisms  may  also  occur. 
E.xposure  of  fish  to  degraded  3.4,-D  residues 
res'-.lts  to  tissue  accumulation  of  metab- 
olites^ It  Is  reasonable  to  conclude,  based 
on  the  slmtlarlty  of  manv  of  the  degradation 
products  of  2.4.-D  and  2.4.5.T.  that  aquaric 
organisms  would  also  store  3.4.6-T  metab- 
olites. 
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Considerable  data  exists  on  the  persistence 
of  S4.5-T  in  grasses.:  Rapid  decline  of 
2.4.5-T  residue  Is  obsened.  starting  imme- 
diately after  treatment  and  reaching  "negli- 
gible' levels  m  about  8  months.  This  decline 
must  be  the  combmed  result  of  dilution, 
plant  metabolism,  surface  erosion,  volatiliza- 
tion and  pbotodegradatlon.  Residues  of 
2.4.5-T  and  of  the  2.4.5-Trlchlorophenji 
moiety  In  milk  and  meat  resulting  from  the 
use  of  2.4.5-T  In  pastures  and  on  rangeland 
have  been  reviewed."  While  the  author  con- 
cludes that  residues  In  milk.  meat,  fat  or 
meat  by-products  are  not  likely  to  be  signifi- 
cant If  2.4.5-T  Is  used  according  to  label  di- 
rection, more  recent  research  shows  that 
•bound"  residues  of  2.4.5-T  In  sheep  and 
cattle  livers  may  be  measurable  (>  .05  ppm) 
even  after  withdrawal  from  a  diet  containing 
2,4.5-T-<  No  data  are  available  on  the  fate  o( 
metabolic  products  from  forest  or  right-of 
•-vay  applications  of  2.4.5-T. 

Monitoring  of  human  food  supply  appears 
to  corroborate  these  conclusloiu  on  the  per- 
sistency of  2.4.5-T.  although  nothing  Is 
known  about  potential  metabolites  of  2.4,5-T 
m  human  food  or  the  presence  of  bound 
residues  which  are  not  subject  to  detection 
by  existing  2.4.5-T  analytical  methods 

Since  1989  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration (PDA)  has  monitored  for  chloro- 
phenoxy  acetic  adds  In  the  following  com- 
modities: ^ 

(1)  Whole  grains  for  human  use.  such  as 
wheat,  corn,  rice  -^ats.  etc. 

(2)  Animal  by  products  including  slaugh- 
tered mammals  and  fowl. 

(3)  MUk. 

14)  Other  dairy  products. 
Prom  1969-1971,  19  of  1226  samples  con- 

Ulned  2.4,6.-T  or  2,4.-D  derivatives,  rang- 
ing from  a  trace  to  .02  ppm.  All  but  one  sam- 
ple was  milk. 

Earlier  PDA  results  are  summarlzied  re- 
liably In  the  May  7.  1971  Advisory  Committee 
Report.  "Prom  about  10,000  food  and  feed 
samples  examined  from  1964  through  1969 
only  25  contained  trace  amounts  of  2  4  5-T 
Hess  than  0.1  ppm)  and  only  two  contained 
measurable  amounts.  0.19  ppm  In  a  sample 
of  mUk  m  1965  and  039  ppm  In  a  sample  of 
sugar  beets  In  1968.  Furthermore  of  the  134 
total  diet  samples  Involving  1600  food  com- 
posites (Market  Basket  Survey)  analyzed 
from  1964  through  April  1969.  only  3  con- 
tained 2.4.5-T  Two  were  dalrv  products  con- 
taining 8  to  13%  fat  with  .008  and  0.19  ppm 
In  the  fat.  A  single  meat,  fish  and  poultry 
composite  from  Boston  consisting  of  17  to 
23'?  of  fat  was  found  to  contain  .003  nnm 
2.4.5-T  on  a  fat  basis  ■•  »  j-pm 

Tetra-dloxln.  on  the  other  hand.  Is  clearly 
both  persistent  and  bloaccumulative  It  re- 
sists microbial  deteriorating-'  out  of  lOO 
microbial  strains  which  degrade  most  per- 
sistent pesticides,  only  5  showed  any  ability 
to  degrade  TCDD.  SoU  studies  Indicate  that 
tetra-dloxln  has  a  halt-lite  of  greater  than 
one  year.-  That  r,o  metabolites  were  found  In 
this  research  also  Indicates  the  absence  of 
microbial  degradation.  Herbicide  test  plou 
sprayed  with  Agent  Orange  (2.4-D  and 
2.4.5-T)  have  shown  measurable  amounts 
of  TCDD  several  years  after  final  treatment " 

Model  ecosystem  studies  suggest  that 
TCDD  bioconcentrates  more  than  DDT  A 
two  trophic  level,  mot^el  ecosystem  with 
mosquito  larvae  and  brook  sUverslde  min- 
nows demonstrated  a  bloaccumulatlon  fac- 
tor of  TCDD  in  minnows  540  times  that  of 
the  TCDD  in  the  water  DDTs  accumulation 
factor  by  comparison  was  306.^ 

A  similar  aquatic  ecosystem  showed  cat- 
fish to  accumulate  tetradloxln  In  only  three 
days  by  a  factor  of  I4.O0O.»  A  direct  relation- 
ship was  observed  between  concentrations  m 
ambient  water  and  In  the  tissues  of  several 
aquatic  species,  when  tetra-dloxln  was  in- 
troduced into  the  aquatic  svstem  In  the  form 
of  treated  sediment.  The  following  Illustrates 
the  observed  relationship  between  TCDD  con- 
ceatration  In  sou  and  Is  the  water: 
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TCDD  Concentration  In  SoU  (FPU)  ■  n  i 
0.01.0.001,0.0001.  • 

TCDD  Concentration  In  Water  (Ppti- 
7.13.0.66,0,26,0.05.  "^'^'1. 

When  the  sou  content  was  .1  ppm  TCDD 
various  acquatlc  organisms  accumulated 
the  following  levels  of  tetra-dloxln- 

Organlsm,  TCDD  level  (PPM).  Md  th™ 
of  exposure:  ^^ 

Algae,  .08,  28-29  days. 

Duchweek,  .03.  28-29  days. 

Snails,  .12.  28-29  days. 

Dapbnia,  .16,  28-29  days. 

Oambusla.  ,44, 3  days. 

Catfish.  .10,  3  days. 

Therefore,  rice  Hood  waters  and  sediment 
containing  2,  4,  5-T  related  TCDD  may  wd! 
transport  tetra-dloxln  from  the  rlcefields 
to  fish  and  crayfish,  components  of  the  hu- 
man food  supply.  For  example,  a  one  pound 
per  acre  treatment  of  rice  with  2,  4,  6-T  con- 
talnlng  .1  ppm  TODD  wUl  generate  a  tetra- 
dloxln  level  of  approximately  24  ppt  in 
the  upper  !i  Inch  of  soli,  A  graphical  extrap- 
olatlon  of  the  sollwater  data  dlscussM 
supra.  Indicates  that  this  could  lead  to  a 
water  concentration  of  0.1  ppt.  A  direct  cor- 
relation  between  water  and  fish  concentra- 
tions would  result  In  a  tetra-dloxm  level  of 
28  ppt  In  fish  within  3  days  of  exposure  to 
rice  flood  water.  f^^^  lo 

Residue  data  corroborate  these  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  persistency  and  bloaccumula- 
tlon of  2,  4,  5-T  related  TCDD, 

Analysis  of  residues  In  Vietnamese  shrimp 
and  crustaceans  detected  significant  levels 
of  tetra-dloxln  following  defoliation  treat- 
ments with  2,4,&-T  in  regions  draining  Into 
the  areas  from  which  the  shrimp  were  col- 
lected.n  It  appears  that  these  residues  have 
not  declined  appreciably  between  1970  and 
1973,  although  the  defoliation  ceased  In  1969 
Wildlife  In  the  vicinity  of  areas  of  Agent 
Orange  application  at  Eglln  Air  Force  Base 
retained  measurable  levels  of  TCDD  several 
years  aftc  ■  use  of  the  herbicide  was  stopped" 
Beet  calves  fed  for  28  days  on  diets  con- 
Ulnlng  100  and  1800  ppm  2.4.6-T  with  S 
ppm  TCDD,  retained  substantial  amounts  of 
tetra-dloxln  In  the  fat  and  In  the  liver" 
It  therefore  appears  that  at  least  25%  of  the 
dietary  Intake  of  tetra-dloxln  mav  be  stored 
In  body  tissues.  Pries  feeding  rats  7  and  20 
ppb  TCDD  suggests  that  75 --r  of  the  total  te- 
talned  residues  may  be  stored  In  the  Uver." 
Table  I  Infra  suggests  that  the  withdrawal 
of  cattle  from  a  diet  contaminated  with  ri- 
oxln  for  a-  long  as  one  week  mav  have  little 
effect  In  decreasing  TCDD  residues.  There- 
tore,  current  label  provisions  requiring  "feed 
off"  periods  on  dloxln  free  food  In  order  to 
assure  the  absence  of  dloxln  residues  In  the 
meat  are  not  lUtely  to  be  effective  In  reducing 
tetra-dloxln  residues  If  present  In  any  sig- 
nlficant  amounts. 

Cattle,  sheep  and  goats  fed  Immediately 
after  application  of  2.4,5-T  to  rangeland  ac- 
cumulated residues  of  tetra-dloxm  In  their 
fat  from  e  to  41  ppt  and  In  the  liver  from 
1  to  5  ppt."  The  tetra-dloxln  content  of  the 
commercial  2.4.5-T  used  was  04  ppm  Using  a 
factor  of  fat 'TCDD  diet  of  2.1  (See  Table  I) 
one  can  calculate  a  value  of  10.08  ppt,  which 
could  be  expected  in  the  fat  of  a  young  calf 
exrosed  to  similar  residues. 

Monitoring  of  wildlife  collected  along 
rights  of  way  In  the  U.S.  demonstrates,  as 
does  the  Vietnamese  aauatlc  residue  data, 
that  2,4.S-T  related  TCDD  can  enter  the  food 
Cham  from  "non-food"  uses.  Shrews  sampled 
accumulated  tetra-dloxln  residues  up  to  397 
ppt.  averaging  202  ppt."" 

Thus.  2.4,6-T  related  tetra-dloxln  Is  per- 
sistent and  It  bioconcentrates.  It  Is  quite 
capable  of  penetnting  into  the  environment 
and  contaminating  the  human  food  supply. 
While  Respondent  is  in  the  midst  of  exten- 
sive residue  monitoring  In  order  to  define 
this  hazard  more  precisely.  It  is  now  the  obli- 
gation of  those  who  profesB  the  safety  of  this 
pesticide  to  prove  their  position  In  the  tact 
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10 
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B.  3-  WHAT  ARE  THE  AVENUES  OF  HVU.AN  AND 
A.VIMAL  EXPOStJHE  TO  2,4,5-T  AND  TCDO'  FOR 
EXAMPLE  CAN  AERIAI,  OaiFT  OR  WATER  TRANS- 
POST  OP  2,4.5-1  OR  TCDD  CACSE  HOVEHENT  OF 
THESE  COtKTOUNlia  AWAT  FROM  THE  SITE  OF 
APPLICATION? 

Be:ildes  the  contamination  of  the  sites  of 
2.4.6-T  application  with  the  uptake  of  pesti- 
cide residues  by  plants  and  animals  in  those 
areas  and  the  resulting  blo-concentratlon, 
there  are  Indications  that  2,4.6-T  and  re- 
lated tetra-dloxln  wUl  be  transported  aerially 
and  by  water  beyond  the  sites  of  applica- 
tion. 

Aerial  application  of  2.4.S-T  cannot  be 
made  without  aerial  drift.  The  magnitude  of 
such  dispersal  depends  on  the  droplet  size, 
wind  velocity,  humidity,  type  of  formuUtion 
used,  air  temperature  and  altitude  of  the 
aircraft. 

Elaborate  precautions  taken  with  the  aerial 
use  of  Tordon  225  lUSEPA  Reg.  No  464- 
407)  exemplify  this  problem  of  drift  on 
rangeland.  Tordon  225,  a  formulation  of 
2,4,6-T  and  pldoram  used  to  control  mes- 
qulte.  cannot  be  aerially  applied  unless  a 
buffer  zone  between  food  crops  of  up  to  'i 
mile  Is  maintained.  Aerial  applicators  are 
given  special  training.  SImUarly  the  aerial 
use  of  2,4,D— a  pbenoxy  herbicide,  on  Louisi- 
ana rice  fields  must  not  be  applied  clever 
than  ij  mile  to  susceptible  crops,  and  only 
under  the  supervision  of  a  state  Inspector,-" 
In  addition,  drought  conditions  on  the 
mnge  and  the  persistency  of  tetra-dloxln  In 
sou  suggest  the  probability  that  TCDD  con- 
tained in  topsoU  Is  transported  by  wind  ero- 
sion. Thus,  m  any  area  of  2,4,5-T  application 
aerial  distribution  of  2.4,6-T  and  TCDD 
beyond  the  Immediate  site  of  application 
uptake  from  there  and  further  transport  are 
distinct  probabilities.  The  absence  of  air 
monitoring  samples  of  TCDD  prevents  a 
determination  of  whether  TCDD  persists  and 
Is  transported  long  distances  In  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Similarly,  while  Respondent  has  not  yet 
completed  field  mcnltorlng,  it  Is  probable 
that  water  traiuiport  of  TCDD  occurs.  Given 
the  demonstrated  persistency  of  TCDD  In 
the  soil,  gulley  and  sheet  erosion  would  be 
expected  to  carry  slit  particles  from  the  upper 
layers  of  sou  into  bodies  of  water  for  trans- 
port. This  would  be  espcciaUy  true  as  to 
poorer  quality,  over-grazed  rangelands,  where 
the  ratio  of  grass  tuft  to  bare  ground  Is  low 
In  poor-condition,  short-grass  ranges  bare 
•paces  of  1  to  4  feet  can  predominate  »  It  Is 
probable  that  2,4,5-T  la  also  directly  applied 
to  rangeland  water  holes.  Uvestock  and  wlld- 
Ufe  drinking  such  water  are  likely  exposed  to 
TCDD  via  the  sediment  suspended  In  such 
waters  or  as  TCDD  which  has  dissolved  In 
the  water. 

Suspended  sediment  containing  TCDD  In 
Hce  fields  and  rights  of  way  would  also  be 
transported  by  run-oll  from  such  sites.  Once 
the  tetradloxln  (aa  sorbed  on  silt  particles) 


'  feedlni  pttiod  (oliomd  \n  7-day  viliidfaMl  (looi  TCOO  co<ilainlii(  feed. 


amounts  of  tetra-dloxln  dissolving  directly 
Into  the  water. 

E5Ll;nates  by  Miller,  et  al,-»  are  th.it  forest 
applications  of  2.4.5-T  can  be  e>  ected  to 
cause  residues  of  about  .01  ppt  oi  TCDD  In 
etreamwater.  if  a  tetra-dloxln  level  of  1 
ppm  exists  to  the  original  formulation  Di- 
rect application  of  2,4,6.-T  to  streamwater 
would  cause  most  of  this  residue.  Therefore, 
based  on  the  solubility  of  tetra-dloxln  In 
water  and  provided  no  adsorption  occurs  on 
l>enthlc  surlaces  or  suspended  solids,  all  such 
tetra-dloxm  would  be  expected  to  remain 
In  solution,  Uslug  considerations  discussed, 
aupra,  for  graphically  pro'cctlng  aquatic 
residue  blo-accumulatlon,  tetni-Jiorln  could 
be  expected  to  buUd  up  to  at  least  ZS  ppt  In 
fish  from  such  forest  appUcattons, 

Contamination  of  water  suppUes  with  tet- 
ra-dloxln Is  further  suggested  by  recent 
monJ-.orlng  data  on  streams  In  the  Wes'ern 
United  States."  The  Canadian  River  near 
Whltefield.  Oklahoma,  and  the  Arkansas 
River  below  Van  Buren,  Arkansas  showed  the 
greatest  contamination  of  2,4.5,-T  with  lerels 
ranging  from  .03  ppb  -  04  ppb  and  01  -  04 
ppb,  resiwctlvely.  other  streams  with  de- 
tectoble  levels  were  the  Braaoa  River  at  Blch- 
nmn.  Texas  (.01  ppb  -  .08  ppb),  the  Pecos 
River  near  Artesia.  NJ.I.  (.05  ppb)  and  the 
Oreen  River  at  Oreen  River,  Utah  (.07  ppb). 
Since  the  analyucal  methodolojies  utuized 
were  sensitive  only  to  2,4,5-T  and  Its  esters 
TCDD  or  degraded  2,4,5-T  In  terms  of  trl- 
chlorophenol  moiety  metabolles  would  not 
be  Identified,  Therefore,  the  levels  of  2,4,5- 
T  detected  are  Indicative  of  substantially 
higher  Inputs  of  2,4,5-T  followed  by  micro- 
bial degradation. 

In  addition,  the  fact  that  residues  of  tetra- 
€lloxln  are  detected  In  Vietnamese  shrimp 
caught  30  kilometers  from  the  shore  also  sug- 
gests that  this  contaminant  la  quite  mo- 
bile. '•* 


j«,7.7..w  ,  ""™*     »    "»'"'    ""rpviou/aesorpMon 
•quuibrlum    Is    esUbllshed,    with    discrete 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


S.  5.  ARE  OTHER  DIOXINS  AND  SIMILAR  CON- 
TAMINANTS BESIDES  TCDD  PRESENT  IN  »,4,5-T 
AND,  IF  SO,  WHAT  RISKS  TO  BEALIH  DO  THEY 
CONSTTrtTTE? 

a.  6.  WHAT  ARE  OTHRR  EXVIBONMENTAl.  SODRCES 
OF  DIOXINS  PARTICtn,ARLT  TCDD,  AND  DO  THCSE 
SOtracES  ENHANCE  THE  TOTAL  DIOXIN  BODY 
BURDEN  AND  EXACERBATE  THE  HEALTH  RISKS 
RAISED   BT    2,4,6-9    AND   RELATED   Tt^DD? 

The  absence  of  other  chlorodlcxins,  chloro- 
dlbenzofurans  and  chlorinated  hydroxy  dl- 
phenyl  ethers  has  not  been  carefully  estab- 
lished for  any  currently  registered  tech- 
nical 2,4,6-T  products.  In  1973,  Firestone" 
conducted  a  survey  of  dloxlns  In  trlchloro- 
phenol  samples  collected  In  1970  using  a 
gc/ms  (gas  chromatograph,  mass  spectrom- 
etry) method.  Other  dloxlns  Including  2  7 
dlchloro.  1,3,8,8-tetrachloro  and  a  penta- 
chlorodloxln  were  found,  Chlorofurans  and 
chloroetbers  were  also  found.  A  hexachloro- 
dlophenyl  ether  was  found  In  one  sample 
and  trlchlorotetrachlcro-  and  pentachloro 
furana  were  found  In  some  of  the  other 
samples.  No  Information  Is  available  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  2,3,7  trlchloro  di- 
benio-p-dloxln  although  bloassays  by  the 
method  of  Poland  "  suggest  that  this  com- 


pound may  have  a  potent  biological  activity 
In  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  TCDD, 
The  recent  findings  of  additional,  unknown 
"neutral"  contaminants  in  production  grade 
2,4,5-T  ~  clearly  demonstrates  how  Uttle  Is 
known  about  various  Impurities  In  2,4,5-T. 
Similar  Impurities  In  the  "neutral"  frac- 
tion of  2,4,5-T  have  also  been  noted  in  our 
own  laboratories,^ 

In  any  event,  all  chemicals  made  by  man- 
ufacturing processes  having  the  capability 
of  forming  Impurities  with  the  degree  of 
toxicity  of  TCDD  should  be  supported  with 
quality  control  procedures  capable  of  de- 
tecting and  quantlfytog  such  materials.  Fur- 
thermore, once  the  Registrants  have  Iden- 
tified aU  of  the  Impurities,  these  should  he 
toxlcologlcaUy  evaluated.  The  so-called  ■  pre- 
dloxlns",  hydroxy  chlorodlphenyl  ethers'* 
8ht..uld  also  be  evaluated  In  terms  of  their 
p.-selble  presence  In  2.4.5-T  formulations.  If 
pre^.ent,  these  materials  ate  potential  source* 
for  2,4,5-T  related  dloxln  formatton  under 
er.'.lronmentol  conditions. 

Table  n  gives  a  list  of  registered  pesticide 
products  In  addition  to  2,4,5-T  which  are 
e:  pected  to  be  potential  sources  of  dlcilns. 
Of  these,  five  utuize  2.4.5-trlchlorophenol  as 
a  manufacturing  Intermediate,  and  therefore 
can  be  expected  to  add  to  the  overall  en- 
vironmental burden  of  dloxln.  Since  some 
of  these  compounds  have  established  toler- 
ances on  food  or  feeds,  any  dloxlns  residues 
entering  the  food  supply  from  these  sources 
would  be  directly  additive  to  anv  almUar 
retitdues  resulting  from  the  use  of' 2.4. 5-T  "^ 
A  special  and  unique  situation  Is  encoun- 
tered with  the  currently  regl.'tered  use  of 
ronnel  |0,0-dlmethyl  ■  0-(2,4.5-trlchIoro- 
phcnyl)  pbospborothloate).  When  used  as  a 
supplement  to  cattle  food  •"  this  compound 
Is  a  potential  source  of  TCDD  In  beef  and 
dairy  cattle.  At  the  currently  registered  dos- 
age of  .002  lbs.  active  ronnel  (in  food)  per 
100  lbs.  of  body  weight  j  -r  day  for  7  consecu- 
tive days,  a  500  lb.  beef  containing  13  7=^ 
fat  could  accumulate  up  to  S  parts  per  trli- 
llon  TCDD  in  Its  body  fat.  This  U  based  on 
a  retention  factor  of  25"-.  (see  Table  U) 
and  a  TCDD  content  of  .05  ppm  In  the  ton-' 
nel  Another  potential  source  of  TCDD  could 
be  from  the  photochemical  reductive  de- 
chlorination of  higher  dloxlns,  especlaUy 
hexachloro,  heptachloro  and  octachloro 
dloxln  found  In  penUcblorophenol," 

Also,  the  additive  toxia  effect  of  other 
chlorodioxins.  Including  the  oeta,  heia, 
penU,  trl  and  dl  Isomers,  all  of  which  can 
be  found  In  one  or  more  of  the  producU 
listed  In  Table  IT.  cannot  be  discounted  For 
example,  2,3,7  trlchloro-dloxm  demonstrates 
a  high  degree  of  biological  activity  In  the 
enzyme  screening  process  of  Poland.*"  To 
date  all  compounds  showing  high  activity 
with  the  Poland  enzyme  assay  have  also  been 
found  to  be  patent  acnegens  and/or  are 
highly  erabryotoxlc.  Formation  of  2,3  7- 
trlchloro  dloxln  from  TCDD  by  reductive 
dechlorination  caused  by  i^hotochemlcal  ef- 
fects Is  a  distinct  posslbuitr.  If  these  residues 
accumulate  as  readily  as  TCDD,  their  bio- 
logical effect  would,  indeed  be  additive  In 
nature. 
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3,4,fi-trlchlorophenol  aad  salts. 

2,4.6-trlchIorophenoI. 

2.3.4.6-tetrachlorophenol  and  salts. 

Pentachloropbenol  (and  sodium  salt). 

2,4-dlchloropbenyl  benzeneeulfonate. 

p-chlorophenyl    2.4.5-trlchlorophenyl    sul- 
lone  ( Tetradlfon )  - 

3.4'dlchloraphenoxy  acetic  acid  f2.4-D)  and 
Its  derivatives. 

2.1 2.4.5-irichlorophenoxy)  propionic      acid 
and  derivatives  (2.4-DP). 

0-2.4-dtchlorophenyl      0.0-dlethyl      phos- 
phorothloate  fVC-13). 

0-2.4-dlchlorophenyl   p-nltrophenyl   ettoer 
(TOKj. 

2-(2.4.6-trlchIorophenoxy)  ethyl  a.2-dl- 

chloroproplonate  (Erbon). 


0,0-dlmetbyl  0-(2.4,S-trlcblOTOphenyl) 

phosphor othloate  (ronnel). 

3,6-dlchloro-o-ant.<ilc  acid    (Dlcamba) . 

3.5.6-trichIoro-o-anls!c  acid  iTrlcamba). 

Trla-(2.4-dlchlorophenoxy)  ethyl  phosphite. 

Hexach  lorophen  e . 

0-(4-bromo-2,5-dlchlorophenyl  0,0-dl- 

methyl  phospborothloate  (Bromophos)' 

&-7  WHAT  AM  THE  dTRXENT  UTTELS  OF  DIOXINS 
IN  REGISTERED  a.-l.5-T  PRODUCTS  AND  IN  TECH- 
NICAL MATERIAL  CSED  TO  FOBMtJLATE  THESE 
PRODUCTS 

9-8  DO  THE  CURRENT  METHOOS  OF  MANUFAC- 
TURE OF  3.4.5-T  PROVIDE  FOR  CONSISTENTLT 
LOW  LEVELS  OP  DIOXINS  IN  THE  PXNAI,  TECH- 
NICAL PRODTJCT  AND  WHAT  ARE  THE  QUALlTT 
CONTROL  MEASUBES  USED  TO  MINIMIZE  OIOXIN 
LEVELS? 


Transvaal,  Inc.,  states  that  the  TCDD  con- 
tent Of  Its  2.4,5-T  acid,  from  which  their 
products  are  derived.  Is  less  than  3  ppm  and 
averages  less  than  1  ppm.'"'  Registrant 
Thompson -Hajrward  Chemical  states  that 
their  product  contains  less  than  O.l  ppm 
TCDD.i"  Dow  Chemical  Co,  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  technical  2.4,5-T  produced  since 
1970  in  their  plant  contains  less  than  oi 
ppm.™  c.  H.  Boehrlnger  Sohn.  Inglehelm, 
Germany,  states  that  since  1970,  the  TCDD 
content  of  their  technical  2,4,fr-T  has  been 
held  at  less  than  0.1  ppm."* 

Recent  analyses  by  EPA  of  technical  prod- 
ucts from  the  three  D-S.  manufacturers  u« 
shown  In  Table  in.  The  representatlvenew 
of  these  levels  and  the  tetra-dloxln  levels  in 
formulated  products  remains  to  b«  demon- 
strated by  Registrants. 


TABLE  IH.-RECENT  ANALYSES'  OF  TECHNICAL  2.4.5-T  PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


iftd  EPA  tejblalion  No.        Deicriptioil 


Date  of  callectioR  and  lot  iue 


t  ester.  S92    Julv  13.  1973.  lot  No.  675233.  l-^l  can 


Dow.  tSI-ZOS.- Dow  2.«,5-T  propyitnt  ilyeol  brtjrt  • 

pfrunt 

Do        -do July  13.  1973,  iol  No  675293.  I-tal  can 

Do    '         *• -— July  13,  1973,  lot  No  675423.  55-galdrye),... 

Trinsviil.  11~6I7>30- - 2,OT  acid,  100  pBteml July  13.  1973.  brn  No.  90  (3,500  l5> 

oi  '        1    r:  'j..'^. !....rr. s«pi  n.  1973.  bm  no.  izi  {3.5001b)..::; 

Do .do -  SepL  21.  19^3  bin  No.  100  16(3.50016) 

Do „ do ™ ----  SBpl.  21,  i973.bin  No  70  (3.500  lb)..,  .    „ 

Do do - ---  Sept  21.  1973.  bin  No  100  10  (3,5W  lb)      „ 

Do     ' do -  Sept.  21, 1973.  bin  No.  119  (3.500  lb) 

Thompwn  Hiyirafd.  148-924 Z,1.5-T  isooelyl  Mttr  leclt,  97  percant July  12. 1973,  from  lO.OOO-gal  bulk  tank 


102S2I 

102527 
102530 
104S9J 
104S93 
104S93 
104593 
104593 
104593 
102206 


<0.l 

<ai 
<ai 
<tn 
<ai 
<ai 
<o.i 
<fl.i 

<0.1 


'  Aftil^es  condiiCttd  al  EPA,'OPP.TSD  Labwalory  Beltswile.  Md. 


C.  THE  BECISTRANTS  H.*VE  NOT  ESTABLISHU)  THE 
NE£0  roa  2.4. 5-T  IN  LIGHT  OP  THE  ABOVE- 
MENTIONED  RISKS 

The  necessity  for  the  continuation  of  the 
registered  u^s  of  2,4,.'>-T. 

1.  What  are  the  pests  which  each  registered 
use  Is  intended  to  control  and  the  degree  of 
control  achieved  by  each  use? 

3.  What  IS  the  cost,  timing  and  rate  of  ap- 
plication of  2,4.5-T  for  each  use? 

3.  What  alternctive  controls  exist  for  each 
registered  use  and  what  Is  the  cost  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  each  alternative? 

The  registered  uses  of  2.4.-T  are  Intended 
to  control  a  multitude  of  weed  and  plant 
pests.i'*  Over  1.8  million  acres  of  rice  are 
harvested  annually  In  the  United  States.  100.- 
000  of  these  acres  are  treated  with  2.4,5-T, 
virtually  all  within  the  States  of  Arkansas 
and  Mississippi.  In  Arkansas,  10  percent  or 
the  crop  ( 44.000  acres )  Is  Ueated  with 
a,4>-T,  while  in  Mississippi,  85  percent 
(44,000  of  51.000  acresf  receive  treatment. 

For  rice  weeds  the  herbicide  U  applied  in 
one  foliar  appUcaUon  of  .75  to  1.25  lb  acre  at 
a  cost  of  approximately  M  to  J5  acre,  for  the 
control  of  arrowhead,  coffeebean,  curly  In- 
digo, gooseweed.  ducksalad,  Mexican  weed, 
redstem.  sraartweed.  splkerush  and  umbrella- 
plant. 

However  the  major  agricultural  use  of 
a.4.6-T  Is  for  the  contr(>l  of  brush  on  range- 
land.  There  is  some  use  for  brush  control  on 
pastures  but  it  is  much  less  extensive.  Texas, 
Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico  are  the  primary 
users  of  2.4,5-T  for  rangeland  control.  Within 
these  a  states  approximately  1.4  of  177  mil- 
lion acres  of  rangeland  receives  2.4,5-T  treat- 
ment each  year.  Because  treatment  lasts  for 
several  years,  about  8.4  milUon  acres  of  range 
are  currently  benentlng  In  varying  degrees 
from  chemical  brusli  control. 

2,4.5-T  Is  used  on  pastures  and  rangeland 
to  control  woody  species;  blackjack  oak,  mes- 
qulte.  post  oak.  sand  shlnnery  oak  and  yucca. 
One  foliar  application  of  ^  bo  2  lbs/acre, 
depending  on  the  rate  of  regrowth  Is  made 
every  6-6  years  at  a  cost  ol  approximately 
4-fl  dollars  per  acre.  In  heavily  infested  areas 
a  second  application  may  be  necessary  the 
following  year.  The  appllcstloq  Is  made  dur- 


Footnotea  at  end  of  article. 


lag  the  period  of  rapid  growth  or  while 
leaves  are  expanding. 

The  USDA  has  estimated  that  430,ono  acres 
of  forest  land  are  treated  annually  with 
2,4,5-T,  exclusive  of  its  use  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service.  It  Is  used  for  site  prep- 
aration, conifer  release,  and  pine  release,  to 
control  alder,  blgleaf  maple,  blackjack  oak, 
California  black  oak.  Ceanotbus,  chinquapin, 
gum.  Oregon  white  oak,  sumac,  vme  maple, 
white  oak,  and  wild  cherry  and  other  spe- 
cies. Application  rates  for  each  major  forestry 
use  are: 

Site  Preparation — One  foliar  application  at 
a  rate  of  2-4  lbs  acre  after  leaves  of  un- 
desirable hardwoods  have  fully  expanded,  hut 
before  planting  of  seedlings. 

Conifer  release — One  foliar  application  2-4 
years  after  seedlings  have  been  planted  (de- 
pending on  rate  of  regrowth  of  undesirable 
hardwoods) .  Application  should  be  made 
prior  to  budbreak  of  the  conifers  to  prevent 
injury  at  a  rate  of  2-4  lbs,  acre. 

Pine  Release — one  foliar  application  2-4 
years  after  seedlings  have  been  planted  (de- 
pending on  rate  of  regrowth  of  undesirable 
hardwoods)  after  spring  growth  of  pines 
has  hardened,  at  a  rate  of  2-4  lbs  acre. 

Speclflc  data  on  the  remaining  registered 
uses  (Rights  of  ways.  Roadways.  Fencerows 
and  wasteland)  is  unavailable,  although  an 
estimated  2-2  million  acres  of  rights  of  way 
is  treated  annually. 

It  is  used  to  control  allanthus.  alder,  ash 
brambles,  basswood.  ceanothus,  chinquapin, 
elm.  ground  cherry,  gum,  hickory  horse- 
nettle  maple  mesqulte,  poison  ivy,  locust, 
oak,  perslnmion  sassafras,  shlnnery  oak,  su- 
mac. Virginia  creeper,  wild  cherry,  and  other 
species.  2,4.5-T  for  these  uses  Is  applied  as 
follows. 

(a)  one  foliar  application  every  5-6  years 
(depending  on  rate  of  regrowth)  to  brush 
8-8  ft  tall  during  the  period  of  most  active 
growth,  at  a  rate  of  2-12  lbs  acre  depending 
on  species  to  be  controlled  and  density 
of  population 

(h)  one  basal  bark  treatment  anytime  of 
the  year  gives  satisfactory  control  to  suscep- 
tible species  less  than  6  inches  in  diameter 
at  breast  height,  at  a  rate  of  12-16  lbs  acre/ 
100  gals  of  solution. 

(c)  frllUng  can  be  employed  during  any- 
time of  the  Tear  on  any  st2e  tree  at  a  rate 


of  8^16  lbs.  acre/100  gals  solution. 

(d)  injections  can  be  made  during  any- 
time  of  the  year  on  any  size  tree  at  a  rate 
of  4  lbs  acre  10-20  gals  of  solution  with 
satisfactory  results. 

(e)  stump  treatment  are  utilized  on  fresh- 
ly cut  trees  more  than  2  Inches  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  at  a  rate  of  12-16  lbs  acre/100 
gals  of  solution. 

There  are  available  generally  effective  al- 
ternatives for  the  great  majority  of  these 
2,4.5-T  uses.  2.4.5-TF.  "silvex".  appears  to  be 
the  most  broadly  effective  substitute  for  all 
registered  uses.  Table  IV  contains  a  list  of 
registered  alternatives  to  2,4.B-T. 

Silver,  MCPA.  and  2.4-D  all  provide  vary- 
ing degrees  of  control  for  the  rice  weeds  that 
are  controlled  by  2.4.5-T.  The  following  chart 
lists  these  weeds  and  the  herblclde(s)  provid- 
ing the  best  control :  '<< 

Arrowhead — all  provide  a  similar  degree 
of  control. 

Dayflower — all  provide  a  similar  degree  of 
control. 

Smartweed— all  provide  a  similar  degree  of 
control. 

Coffeebean— 2,4.  5-T;  SUvex;  2.4-D. 

Curly  Indigo— 2,4.5-T;  Sllvex. 

Ducksalad — 2.4-D. 

Gooseweed — ^2.4,5-T;  Sllvex. 

Mexlcanweed — 2,4,5-T:  Sllvex. 

Redstem — Sllvex;  2.4-D. 

^Ikertish — Sllvex:  2.4-D. 

Umbrellaplant — 2.4-D. 

For  every  weed  listed,  that  Is  controlled  by 
2,4,5-T.  there  is  at  least  one  alternative  that 
is  either  equal  to  or  superior  to  the  control 
achieved  with  2.4.5-T.  In  moat  cases  there 
are  2  or  more. 

The  major  concern  over  the  use  of  theae 
alternative  herbicides  Is  the  phytotoxlc  haz- 
ard to  nearby  susceptible  crops  as  a  result 
of  drift  and  volatility.  All  four  phenoxy  herbi- 
cides (Including  2,4,  5-T)  will  adversely  affect 
highly  susceptible  crops,  such  as  cotton  and 
soybeans.  If  allowed  to  drift  onto  them  dur- 
ing application.  However,  they  do  differ  aa  to 
the  degree  of  Injury.  Injury  to  cotton  caused 
by  these  four  herbicides,  in  order  of  greatest 
to  least  Injury,  is  2.4-D:  MCPA;  SUvex:  and 
a,4,5-T.  For  soylwans  the  order  is  Sllvex:  3,4, 
5-T:  2,4-D;  and  MCPA. 

It  would  appear  that  the  most  aatlsfaotory 
alternative  to  2,4,6-T  (regarding  drift  hes- 
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ard)  would  be  SUvex  when  applied  adjacent 
to  cotton.  In  areas  where  soybeans  are  grown 
both  2.4-D  and  MCPA  would  produce  even 
less  damage  than  2,4.S-T. 

An  Important  point  in  considering  drift  Is 
that  most  injury  problems  are  the  direct  re- 
.«iult  of  misapplication,  and  If  care  Is  not 
taken  In  applying  these  herbicides,  as  Indi- 
cated on  the  registered  labels,  even  2,4.5-T  Is 
a  hazard  to  nearby  susceptible  crops. 

Concerning  volatUity.  all  3  of  the  alterna- 
tive herbicides  can  be  formulated  as  the  salt. 
Since  the  hazard  from  .the  use  of  a  salt 
formulation  is  negligible,  their  application 
near  susceptible  crops  poses  no  greater  vola- 
tility problem  than  that  of  2,4,5-T. 

C,4.  DO  ALTEBNATm;  PESTICIDE  PBODUCTS 
CAUSE    ADVEBSE    ENVmONMKNTAL    ETFECTS? 

With  the  possible  exception  of  one  herbi- 
cide and  on  the  basis  of  available  informa- 
tion. Respondent  believes  the  registered  al- 
ternatives are  environmentally  acceptable. 
2,4,5-TP  (Sllvex),  apparently  the  most 
broadly  substltutable  herbicide  for  2,4.6-T 
uses.  Is  suspected  of  containing  tetradioxin. 
It  is  anticipated  that  this  question  wUl  be 
resolved,  particularly  by  reliable  facts  from 
Sllvex  registrants,  before  the  close  of  this 
proceeding.  Should  2,4,5-TP  prove  to  be  free 
of  dloxlns  and  of  other  inordinately  toxic, 
persistent  contaminants,  it  too,  would  be 
considered  environmentally  acceptable. 

C.5.  WHAT  ARE  THE  ECONOMIC  IMPLICATIONS 
or  THESE  ALTEBNATIVES.  INCLUDING  THAT 
OF  NO    CONTROL? 

Should  sUvex  prove  to  be  a  safe  alterna- 
tive, the  economic  Impact  of  cancelling  all 
registered  2.4A-T  uses  would  not  be  signifi- 
cant. Respondent  Is  In  the  process  of  devel- 
oping speclflc  cost -effectiveness  information 
on  the  remaining  substitutes  and  on  the  eco- 
nomic Im^ct,  if  any,  of  cancelling  the  re- 
maining registrations  of  2.4.6-T, 

TABLE   IV 

Registered  alternative  herbicides  for  2.4.S-T 

Rice— 2.4,5;  2.4.5-TP  (Sllvex);  MCPA:  Pro- 
panll;  Mollnate. 

Pasture  and  rangeland: 

Foliar— 2.4.D;  2.4-D  +  2.4.6-T;  2,4-D+Dl- 
camba:  2.4-TP  (SUvex);  MCPA;  Ammonium 
sulfamate. 

Basal  park— 2,4-D+2.4.5-T;  2,4-D  +  2,4-DP; 
2.4-D + Dlcamba;  Dlcamba;  Bromacll. 

Prill— 2.4-D;  2.4-D  +  2,4.5-T;  2.4-D-f-2.4- 
DP;  2.4~D-t-Picloram;  Ammonium  sulfamate; 
Dlcamba. 

Stump— 2,4-D;  2.4-D  +  2,4,6-T;  2,4-0+2,4- 
DP:  2,4-D+2.4,6-TP;  2,4,5-TP;  Ammonium 
sulfamate. 

Rights-of-Way.  Reforestation  (site  prepa- 
ration ) .  Roadways.  Fencerows.  Wasteland 
(foliar)— 2.4-D:  2,4-D +2,4.5-T;  2,4-D  +  Pi- 
cloram;  2.4-D-f  Dlcamba:  2.4-D+2,4-DP; 
2.4,5-TP;  KarbutUate;  Amltrole;  Ammonium 
sulfamate;  Malelc  hydrazlde  (growth  retard- 
ant):  Cacodyllc  acid;  MSMA, 

Rights-of-Way,  Roadways,  Fencerows, 
Wasteland  (basal  bark,  frUl.  Injection,  and 
stump)— See  herbicides  listed  In  Pasture  and 
Rangeland. 

Reforestation  (conifer  and  pine  release)  — 
2,4-D:    2.4-D-i-2,4.5-T:  2.4.5-TP. 

SUHMABT    OP    RESPONDENT'S    POSITION 

The  use  of  2,4.5-T  on  rice,  in  accordance 
with  label  directions  and  widely  recognized 
and  accepted  practice,  causes  unreasonable 
adverse  effects  on  the  environment  and  must 
be  cancelled. 

The  rice  use  constitutes  a  direct  applica- 
tion (the  only  remaining  one)  of  2,4,5-T  and 
2,4.5-T  related  tetra-dloxiu  to  human  food. 
By  its  potential  contanaination  of  rice  and 
Its  associated  contamination  of  water  and 
aquatic  species,  also  a  part  of  the  human 
food  supply,  this  use  creates  a  direct  route 
for  the  ingestion  by  man  of  tetra-dloxln,  a 
teratogenic  and  incomparably  poisonous  com- 
pound. 


Testing  on  tetra-dloxln  demonstrates  the 
extreme  potency  of  minute  quantities,  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  obfuscated  by  specious  com- 
parisons between  the  "small"  amounts  of 
this  toxicant  available  for  environmental 
contamination  and  greater  amounts  of  other 
infinitely  less  toxic  and  non-teratogenlc  con- 
taminants. Besides  the  gross  qualitative  and 
quantitative  differences  in  toxicity,  tetra- 
dloxln  has  demonstrated  persistency  and  a 
propensity  for  fa iomagnlfi cation. 

It  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  the  risk 
to  man  from  this  compound  ts  Insignificant. 
Any  such  assertion  Is  speculative,  founded 
not  on  reliable  research,  but  on  the  mere 
hope  that  man  Is  less  not  more  sensitive  than 
the  mammalian  species  tested  In  the  labora- 
tory. 

In  theory,  perhaps.  Registrants,  in  fulfill- 
ing their  burden  of  tUtlmate  persuasion,  can- 
not "prove  a  negative",  that  the  use  of  2,4,5- 
T  presents  absolutely  no  risk.  In  fact  existing 
information  compels  the  conclusion  that  a 
direct  food  use  of  2,4,5-T  presenu  a  clear 
hazard  to  public  health-  Nothing  derived 
from  scientific  research,  field  experimenta- 
tion or  experienced  observation  of  widespread 
human  exposure  to  2,4,5-T  demonstrates,  to 
the  contrary,  that  this  risk  Is  of  insignificant 
proportions.  Respondent's  best  scientific 
Judgment,  compatible  with  the  conclusion  in 
1970  of  the  Surgeon  General  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Is 
that  while  the  magnitude  of  this  hazard  can- 
not be  quantified,  it  constitutes  a  direct  risk 
to  man.  It  is  untenable  that  society  should 
unknowingly  and  involuntarily  be  subjected 
to  this  hazard  in  light  of  an  absence  of  sub- 
stantial benefit  from  the  use  of  2.4.5-T  on 
rice  and  the  availability  of  substitutes  for 
this  use.  Such  risk  is.  Indeed,  socially  unac- 
ceptable. 

For  the  moment.  Respondent  reserves  Its 
Judgment  on  the  remaining  registered  uses 
of  2,4,5-T,  Whether  the  health  hazard  raised 
by  the  food  uses  of  a,4.5-T  Is  also  presented 
by  the  other  uses,  depends  principally  upon 
the  risk  of  human  exposure  to  tetra-dloxln 
from  these  uses.  In  this  regard  a  so-called 
"non-food"  use,  on  rangeland  and  pasture. 
raises  serious  questions  of  safety  because  of 
Its  rather  obvious  link  to  human  ingestion  of 
tetra-dloxln.  Respondent  believes,  the  rela- 
tionship must  be  established  somewhat  more 
firmly. 

In  addition,  while  data  do  not  clearly  dem- 
onstrate Its  mobility,  the  patterns  of  2,4,6-T 
application  (all  uses) ,  TCDD's  apparent  per- 
sistence in  sou  and  Its  vapor  pressure  (simi- 
lar to  that  of  DDT)  all  suggest  that  tetra- 
dloxln.  like  DDT,  can  be  expected  to  pene- 
trate readily  In  the  environment.  ferreUng 
out  human  food  sources  unrelated  to  and 
beyond  the  areas  of  2.4,5-T  use.  Whether 
widespread  environmental  distribution  is  oc- 
curring from  these  "non-food"  uses  and  the 
ecological  and  human  health  Impact  of  such 
broadcasting  of  tetra-dloxln  are  not  yet  obvi- 
ous. Clearly  the  potential  for  risk  exIsU. 

Respondent  anticipates  that  It  wUl  de- 
velop more  Information  on  these  remaining 
substantial  questions  of  safety.  Further, 
those  who  would  favor  the  continued  dis- 
tribution of  this  extraordinary  toxicant  must 
Ulumlnato  their  optimistic  conclusions  of 
safety  with  convincing  evidence.  Respondent 
would  prefer  that  a  decision,  herein,  rest  on 
thorough  sdentlflc  infom^ation,  reasoned  in- 
ference and  reliable  prediction,  rather  than 
on  the  sheer  force  of  law.  But  the  hazard  to 
public  safety  is  clearly  raised.  The  Congress 
has  seen  fit  to  protect  the  public  health  In 
such  cases  by  compelling  cancellation  of 
these  pesticides,  unless  Reglstranu  can  con- 
vincingly demonstrate  the  acceptability  of 
the  public  risk.  There  is  no  overwhelming 
social  benefit  from  2.4.5-T.  Registrants  can, 
therefore,  meet  their  burden  only  by  reliable 
negative  long-term  toxicity  testing  on  tetra- 
dloxln.  by  thorough  environmental  monitor- 
ing for  TCDD  and  by  adequate  human  surrey 
of  the  chronic  effects  of  exposure. 


CONCLtlSION 

Respondent's  evidence  wlU  prove  that  the 
risk  to  public  health  from  the  use  of  2.4.6-T 
on  rice  Is  unequivocally  greater  than  any  so- 
cial value  derived  from  such  use.  This  pesti- 
cide use  causes  unreasonable  adverse  effects 
on  the  environment  and  should  be  cancelled. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Timothy  L.  Hakkcr. 
0.7ice   of  the  General  Counsel.  Counsel 
/or  Respondent.  Offlce  of  Bazardoui 
Materials  Control.  Environment  Pro- 
tection Agency. 
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Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  very 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
knows  of  my  strong  affection  and  admi- 
ration for  him,  and  I  want  to  commend 
him  for  bringing  this  problem  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  I  wish  he  had 
brought  it  to  my  attention  a  Uttle  earlier 
than  a  day  or  two  before  we  marked  the 
bm  up  in  the  subcommittee.  I  did  not 
know  about  that  until  almost  the  day  we 
were  marking  it  up.  We  never  had  a 
chance  to  hold  a  hearing  on  this,  and  I 
would  be  reluctant  to  support  an  amend- 
ment on  which  1  had  had  no  hearing  at 
all. 

TI.e  Senator  from  Wisconsin  la  per- 
forming a  great  service  In  this  area  of 
sounding  warnings  on  this  whole  range 
of  pesticide  and  herbicide  problems,  and 
I  can  assure  him  that  if  he  brings  this 
before  us  further  down  the  road  this  ses- 
sion when  we  get  into  the  first  supple- 
mental, we  could  have  a  hearing  and  get 
Into  this  problem  a  little  more  thor- 
oughly. 

We  did  check  It  out  quickly  with  the 
Forest  Service,  and  they  advised  us  In  a 
written  statement  which  we  have,  and 
which  Is  a  part  of  our  markup  memo- 
randum that  the  chemical  2.4,5-T,  Is 
used  for  flre  breaks  and  to  reduce  forest 
flre  hazards,  and  the  like.  They  use  It 
as  well  to  promote  timber  growth  In 
eradicating  competing  underbrush.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Forest  Service,  the  chemi- 
cal Is  used  only  as  It  is  labeled  and  reg- 
istered with  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  Certainly  the  EPA  has  clear 
authority  to  control  the  use  of  this 
chemical,  and  I  understand  has  the  ques- 
tion under  study. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  may 
turn  out  to  be  right;  I  do  not  know,  but 
it  Is  under  study.  It  is  something  with 
which  I  have  absolutely  no  familiarity, 
and  I  have  been  advised  that  this  mat- 
ter has  been  taken  to  the  courts  In  his 
native  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  that  there 
Is  an  Injunction  against  Its  use  there.  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  check- 
ing Into  that  case  In  its  details.  I  do  not 
know  whether  It  has  been  appealed  or 
whether  that  Is  a  decision  of  the  final 
court  or  not.  I  Just  do  not  know. 

Mr.  NELSON,  It  Is  a  temporary  In- 
junction. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  enlighten  me  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  Is  a  temporary  In- 
junction, and  there  will  be  further  argu- 
ment on  It  In  another  10  davs  or  so. 

Mr.    BIBLE.    I    thank    the    Senator 
from   Wisconsin.    But   I   do   not   think 
it  Is  the  proper  function  of  the  Appro- 
iiriatlons  Committee.  In  its  approprta- 
tioas  process,  to  step  Into  a  controversy 
of  t.hls  natme,  and  I  am  sure  It  does 
have  contro\crEy.  without  full  hearings. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  aas 
taken  this  case  to  EPA  or  not.  Has  this 
case  been  submitted  to  EPA? 
Mr.  NELSON.  This  case? 
Mr.  BIBLE.  This  particular  problem. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  I  am  putting  Into 
the  Record  a  brief  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  which  is  a  dramatic 
end  powerful  indictment  of  the  use  of 
2,4,5-T. 

It  Is  absolutely  clear  that  we  do  not 
have  evidence  that  this  agent  Is  safe. 
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We  do  have  evidence  that  It  Is  the  most 
lethal  synthetic  agent  known  to  man: 
that  it  is  teratogenic:  that  it  may  be 
mutagenic  and  carcinogenic.  The  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  says  it  can- 
not set  a  safe  level — that  it  does  not 
know  enough  about  it  to  know  whe'her 
or  not  there  is  a  safe  level. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  announced  it  is  going  to  expand  its 
monitoring  and  scientific  studies.  Hope- 
fully within  a  year  or  two.  It  will  be 
able  to  reach  some  conclusion  about 
vihether  or  not  it  is  safe  to  use  this 
agent  at  all  and,  if  so,  under  what  cir- 
cumstances. 

So  an  I  am  saying  to  the  Senator  is 
that  we  have  an  agent  that  is  so  po- 
tent that  six-tenths  of  1  part  per  bil- 
lion by  body  weight  was  a  lethal  does  on 
guinea  pigs  in  the  laboratores  and  so  po- 
tent that,  according  to  the  Library  of 
Congre-ss  Scientific  Division,  which  at 
my  request  did  an  extrapolation.  If  you 
assume  that  dioxln  has  the  same  effect 
on  human  beings  as  guinea  pigs,  then 
one  eyedropper  of  dioxln  would  kill 
1.200  people.  Well,  these  facts,  it  seems 
to  me,  are  enough  for  Congress  to  say, 
"Halt,  stop  right  there.  Do  not  gamble 
with  the  health  of  the  human  beings  of 
this  country.  Do  not  gamble  with  a 
hazardous  agent  that  may  create  havoc 
and  may  have  ramifications  of  disas- 
trous consequence  throughout  the  en- 
vironment because  all  the  evidence  is  not 
yet  in." 

Tet  all  the  evidence  that  Is  In  indicates 
that  it  Is  a  very,  very,  very  dangerous 
agent  and,  as  public  servants,  we  ought 
to  be  saying  to  the  Forest  Service,  "Stop 
it.  There  is  no  urgency." 

They  are  spraying  it  In  the  Nlcolet 
and  the  Chequemegon  Forests  In  Wis- 
consin In  order  to  kill  the  broad  leaf 
trees  to  let  the  pines  grow  up  under- 
neath. What  Is  the  urgency? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  can  imderstand  the  feel- 
ing and  the  emotion  and  the  great  ap- 
peal of  my   friend   from  Wisconsin.   I 

asked  a  very  simple  question 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  asked  me 
If  the  EPA  had  taken  a  stand,  and  I  was 
reciting  what  it  was. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator's  answer  was 
a  little  longer  than  I  had  anticipated.  It 
sounded  more  like  a  speech.  But  I  am 
always  delighted  with  the  responses  of 
my  friend  from  Wisconsin. 

I  know  others  have  looked  Into  It 
thoroughly  and,  at  this  point,  I  would 
Uke  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
for  his  observation. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  think  at  this  time  It  might  be  well 
to  complete  the  record  of  what  the  EPA 
has  done.  While  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin   is    entirely    correct    that    these 

charges  were  made 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
hear. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  quiet. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator 
would  use  his  microphone. 

Mr.  McCXURE.  I  am  using  my  micro- 
phone. I  would  say. 

The  EPA  did  in  their  brief  recite 
exactly  as  the  Senator  has  said  they  did, 
but  the  Senator  neglects  to  add  to  the 
Record  what  I  think  Is  Important  to  add. 


and  that  Is  the  EPA  did  on  June  24  of 
this  year  make  a  finding. 

Their  finding  said  that  they  should  not 
cancel  the  registrations  that  are  now  In 
effect  pending  the  further  hearing. 

I  think  It  is  important  after  EPA  has 
filed  that  brief,  they  have  had  their  ad- 
vice from  various  committees,  evaluated 
the  advice  they  were  able  to  get.  stated 
the  following  conclusion,  which  I  think 
the  Record  should  include. 

I  refer  to  a  memorandum  which  is  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  on  June  24  of  this  year,  quot- 
ing the  statement  of  Dr.  William  Upholt, 
Senior  Science  Adviser  to  the  Acting  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Water  and 
Hazardous  Materials. 

After  rather  lengthy  evaluation  of  the 
current  status  of  knowledge  on  the  par- 
ticular subject,  he  says: 

The  environmental  degradation  of  2.4.6-T 
Itself  Is  sufficiently  rapid  that  currently  reg- 
istered producte  should  not  result  In  detect- 
able residues  If  used  according  to  label 
Instructions. 

On  the  same  date,  EPA  under  their  Ad- 
ministrator, Mr.  Quarles,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Quarles  Indicated  that  the  continued  use 
of  2,4.5-T  on  rice,  rangeland,  and  rights  of 
way — the  only  permissible  uses — "should  not 
result  In  detectable  residues  of  the  herbi- 
cide If  It  Is  used  according  to  label  Instruc- 
Uons.  Thus  the  health  Implications  of  these 
uses  are  believed  to  be  minimal." 

This  finding  by  EPA  was  not  lll-advlsed 
or  hastily  taken.  It  follows  the  studies 
that  have  been  going  on  since  1969. 

It  follows  the  recommendation  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  2.4.5-T  to  the 
Administrator  of  EPA,  which  Is  dated  In 
May  1971.  in  which  they  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  primarily  registration  of 
2,4,5-T  was  worthy  of  continuation,  but 
that  the  extension  of  the  withdrawal  was 
not  at  this  time  Justified  by  any  evidence 
which  was  credible  enough  for  them  to 
take  that  action  upon. 

There  was  also  a  President's  Science 
Advisory  Panel  which  reached  the  same 
conclusion  in  March  1971. 

I  think  rather  than  saying  that  the 
evidence  raises  Inferences  of  hazard  that 
Justifies  this  kind  of  convulsive  action 
without  bearings  in  the  Senate  that  we 
should  instead  respond  to  the  hearings 
and  the  advice  that  has  been  taken  as 
a  result  of  extensive  hearings  by  people 
who  are  very  competent  to  evaluate  the 
scientific  evidence  and  to  make  a  meas- 
ured and  responsible  Judgment. 

We  have  set  in  force  certain  actions 
here.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  mandated  under  both  the  EPA  and 
under  other  law  that  hearings  be  held, 
and  those  hearings  have  been  held. 

The  results  of  those  hearings  say,  do 
not  take  this  step  now.  We  do  not  know 
enough  to  take  this  step  now. 

Without  broadening  the  Inquiry  or  the 
discussion  here  today,  I  think  it  Is  worth- 
while noting  that  we  earlier  tried  to  do 
something  of  this  nature  in  other  fields 
and  we  acted  hastily  and  I  think  inad- 
visedly and  we  did  outlaw,  through  the 
administrative  procedures,  not  by  Con- 
gress, the  use  of  DES  In  fattening  live- 
stock. 

That  action  was  later  challenged  In 
court  and  the  court  threw  It  out,  said 
there  was  not  enough  evidence  upon 


wiilch  to  base  the  action  taken  by  the 
Administrators. 

What  we  are  seeking  to  do  here  is  to 
Impose  a  hasty  Judgment  that  it  is.  In 
the  face  of  the  conclusions  of  those  peo- 
ple who  have  devoted  a  great  deal  more 
time  than  we  have  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  outlawed. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  exactly  correct,  that  to  take 
this  action  now  without  knowing  what 
the  effects  of  2.4,5-T  are  would  be  an  lll- 
advlsed  action  and  It  files  in  the  face  of 
the  conclusions  reached  by  those  people 
charged  by  law  with  making  the  investi- 
gation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  too,  that 
while  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  referred  only  to  the  use 
of  2.4.5-T  on  the  D.S.  national  forest 
system.  I  do  not  know  why  if,  Indeed, 
this  is  good,  it  should  not  also  be  appUed 
to  the  lands  under  the  administration  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

If  it  is  good  in  one.  It  is  good  In  the 
other. 

I  wish  to  Inform  Senators  what  is 
being  done  in  terms  of  the  use  on  range- 
lands  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  under  a  na- 
tional ecosystem  untrammeled  by  man, 
conditions  not  here  when  man  was  regu- 
lating what  happened  on  those  lands,  we 
had  a  succession  of  uses. 

One  of  those  was  the  Intermittent 
burning  of  rangelands  caused  bv  entirely 
natural  forces,  not  manmade  forces, 
lightning,  fires,  and  the  like,  that  re- 
moved a  certain  amount  of  brush. 

We  also  find  in  some  of  our  grasslands, 
grass  is  the  natural  climax  vegetation  In 
that  area,  but  where  we  have  had  heavy 
grazing  and  the  grass  has  been  depressed 
in  its  vitality  and  has  not  been  stimulated 
by  the  fires  which  we  have  also  sup- 
pressed, that  grass  has  been  supplanted 
by  brush. 

So  what  we  attempt  to  do  In  this  re- 
spect, in  certain  places,  we  go  back  in 
trying  to  reestablish  what  was,  in  effect, 
the  natural  ecosystem  there  prior  to  the 
interference  by  man. 

This  is  one  of  the  tools  used  to  do 
that,  and  it  will.  I  suspect  If  we  took  all 
grazing  off  those  lands  and  we  allowed 
fires  to  bum  as  they  naturally  would 
bum  that  over  the  next  50  or  100  years 
the  brush  would  again  be  eliminated  and 
grass  would  again  esUblish  Itself  as  the 
primary  vegetation  in  that  area. 

Can  we  wait  50  or  100  years,  or  should 
we  wait  50  or  100  years  to  have  that  ac- 
complished In  the  natural  evolution  of 
the  ecosystems? 

I  think  not. 

Certainly,  every  consumer  In  this 
country  Is  aware  of  the  high  prices  we 
are  paying  for  meat. 

While  we  may  get  Into  an  argument 
as  to  all  the  reasons  why  meat  Is  as  high 
as  it  is  at  the  consumer  level  today,  cer- 
tainly it  will  not  be  any  lower  If  we  re- 
strict the  ability  of  the  public  lands  of 
this  country  to  sustain  grazing  animals 
that  then  flow  Into  the  food  chain  for 
human  beings.  I  think  the  people  across 
this  land  are  interested  in  that,  as  well. 

So  I  think  the  amendment,  in  spite  of 
all  its  good  intention,  in  spite  of  all  the 
very  legitimate  concern  which  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Wisconsin  has  expressed.  Is 
premature. 

It  is  not  based  upon  the  best  scientific 
Information  available  to  us.  It  would  be 
coimterproductive  to  the  very  things  we 
are  concerned  about  today  In  terms  of 
the  cost  of  living  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  the  kind  of  nutrition 
which  we  hope  they  will  have  in  having 
good  protein  foods  available  to  them. 

The  amendment  should  not  be 
approved. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con* 
sent  that  copies  of  the  two  documents 
to  which  I  made  reference  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
wa*  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

2.4.5-T 
(Note:  At  a  meeting  of  parties  to  tbe  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  2.4,5-T  heftr- 
Ing  on  June  34  at  11:15  am.  the  Office  of 
Water  and  Hazardous  Materials  recommended 
to  Jobn  Quarle«,  the  [)eputy  Administra- 
tor of  th«  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
that  the  cancellation  action  against  the  use 
of  2.4.5-T  on  rice  be  withdrawn  and  that 
the  hearings  on  all  other  uses  of  2.4,5-T  be 
termiiAted  without  prejudice.  The  following 
statement  was  made  by  Dr.  William  Upholt. 
Senior  Science  Adviser  to  the  Acting  Assist* 
ant  Administrator  for  Water  and  Hazardous 
Materials,  at  the  meeting  to  explain  the  basis 
for  the  recommendation  hy  the  Office  of 
Water  and  Hazardous  Materials.) 

SCTENTinC   EVroXNCE   aEGABODTC    a.4.5-T 

In  1969,  the  Blonetics  Laboratories  (under 
contracc  to  the  National  Cancer  Institute) 
provided  enperimental  evidence  that  2,4,5-T 
produced  birth  defects  In  mice. 

Investigation  showed  that  Blonetlcs  Lab- 
oratories had  obtained  their  supply  of  2,4,5-T 
several  years  earlier,  at  about  the  time  that 
Dow  was  dlacoverlng  ihe  dloxln  problem  as- 
Boclated  with  chloracne.  Blonetlcs  had  pur- 
posely used  technical  2,4.5-T  as  sold  at  the 
time  rather  than  a  purified  grade.  Immedl- 
anely  NIEH5  Initiated  new  experiments  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  dloxin  might  be  the 
source  of  birth  defects. 

In  AprU  of  1970.  scientists  at  NIEHS  re- 
ported to  the  Surgeon  General  that  the  pur- 
est 2.4^T  they  were  able  to  obtain  (less 
than  0.1  ppm  TCDD  as  contrasted  with  over 
25  ppm  TCDD  In  the  earlier  production)  still 
produced  btrth  defects  In  experimental  mice 
when  the  pregnant  females  were  administered 
subcutaneously  100  mg:l£g  body  weight. 

On  the  basis  of  thlB  evidence  that  the  pur- 
est 2,4,5-T  avoUable  commercially  produced 
birth  defects,  the  Surgeon  General  conferred 
with  representatives  of  the  Deportment  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture (the  latter  then  administered  the 
FTFRA)  and  the  latter  decided  to  suspend 
registration  of  those  2.4.5-T  products  which 
could  be  expected  to  result  In  direct  exposure 
to  women  of  childbearlng  age.  This  Included 
liquid  formula tion.5i  for  use  around  the  house 
and  garden  and  all  products  that  could  be  ex- 
pected to  be  used  around  recreational  areas 
or  where  water  supplies  might  be  con- 
taminated. Other  products  for  use  on  food 
crops  were  canceled  for  fear  residues  might 
persist  but  were  not  suspended  because  the 
hazard  was  not  considered  Imminent.  The 
four  manufacturers  appealed  only  those  can- 
cellations which  would  affect  u.^  on  rice, 
which  meant  that  all  of  the  other  cancella- 
tions became  final  at  the  end  of  30  days. 

Under  PIFRA  procedures  in  1971.  a  scien- 
tific advisory  committee  was  convened  to  re- 
view the  evidence.  The  most  Important  part 
of  their  findings  was  that  the  hazard  from 
2.4.5-T  was  minimal,  but  because  of  the  In- 
evitable contamination  by  dloxlns.  they  rec- 
ommended that  current  supplies  of  2,4,5-T 


should  be  canceled  If  they  contained  over  0.5 
should  be  limited  to  O.l  ppm  TCDD.  They 
further  reconunended  that  even  products 
with  less  than  0.5  ppm  TCDD  should  be 
labeled  to  avoid  exposure  of  women  of  chUd- 
bearlng  age  (they  said  pregnant  women). 
The  Administrator  recognized  this  as  clear 
evidence  of  hazard  of  current  production 
and.  In  the  absence  of  adequate  evidence 
of  benefits  of  continued  use  of  2,4,5-T  on 
rice,  chose  to  continue  the  cancellations  with 
the  expectation  that  they  would  be  taken 
to  public  hearings  promptly. 

After  a  series  of  delays,  the  public  hear- 
ings were  scheduled  to  begin  in  1973  when 
the  evidence  against  2,4.5-T  was  atUl  essen- 
tially as  described  above,  complicated  by  the 
difficulty  In  determining  the  TCDD  content 
of  formulated  products  and  of  residues. 

At  about  that  time  a  new  method  for  the 
analysis  of  TCDD  was  described  which  used 
high  resolution  mass  spectrography  and  was 
claimed  to  be  sensitive  to  as  little  as  l  part 
per  trillion  as  a  residue.  All  parties  to  the 
hearings  agreed  on  the  desirability  of  delay- 
ing the  hearings  until  it  was  possible  to  try 
out  the  new  analytical  procedure  and  to  at- 
tempt to  obtain  new  evidence  on  residues  of 
TCDD  thereby.  The  equipment  needed  for 
this  new  analytic:!!  method  is  expensive  and 
not  commonly  found  In  residue  laboratories 
so  a  limited  number  of  samples  could  be 
analysed  over  a  period  of  six  to  ten  moniha. 
They  were  selected  to  detect  possible  residues 
In  human  fat  and  milk.  In  rice.  In  beef,  and 
In  flsh  and  wildlife  with  the  greatest  poten- 
Ual  exposure  to  2.4,5-T.  During  this  post- 
ponement research  was  also  conducted  to 
confirm  evidence  of  teratogenicity  of  the  cur- 
rent production  of  2.4.5-T  and  the  levels  of 
TCDD  that  might  accumulate  In  mice  being 
chronically  exposed  to  TCDD  as  part  of  a 
carcinogenicity  experiment. 

As  in  not  unusual  with  a  new.  highly 
sensitive,  analytical  procedure,  some  difficul- 
ties arose  in  applying  the  new  technique  to 
samples  of  rice  and  human  tissues  so  that,  In 
spite  of  additional  postponement,  the  results 
from  those  critical  samples  are  not  yet  avail- 
able. The  results  from  the  other  samples  leave 
little  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  TCDD  in  at 
least  seven  of  the  30O  or  so  samples  so  far 
analyzed  but  there  is  considerable  doubt  as 
to  the  exact  amount  (different  analyses  on 
the  sample  vary  by  up  to  20  fold) .  Also,  there 
is  even  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
some  of  the  residues  are  clearly  TCDD  or  an 
Interferrlng  impurity  that  might  show  up  at 
the  same  point  on  the  graph. 

Clarification  of  these  remaining  questions 
regarding  the  residues  of  TCDD  that  can  be 
expected  from  use  of  current  production  of 
2,4.5-T  will  require  more  samples  and  some 
Improvement  in  the  analytical  procedures 
especially  in  explaining  differences  between 
different  laboratories.  It  is  estimated  that 
adequate  resolution  of  these  remaining  prob- 
lems with  TCDD  residues  may  well  require 
another  two  years  or  more. 

Meanwhile  the  research  on  teratogenicity 
of  2.4,5-T  Indicated  that  the  purest  2,4.5-T 
available  definitely  produces  birth  defects  in 
mice  and  that  the  frequency  Is  Independent 
of  the  amount  of  TCDD.  so  there  seems  little 
question  but  what  2,4.5-T  Itself  Is  teratogenic 
as  reported  by  the  NIEHS  laboratories  In 
1970  when  the  initial  action  against  2,4,5-T 
pesticides  took  place.  More  important,  dxu-lng 
this  postponement  of  the  public  hearings, 
the  Department  of  Defense  conducted  inten- 
sive studels  on  the  best  method  of  disposing 
of  their  surplus  herbicide  containing  2,4.5-T. 
Their  studies  made  it  clear  that  2.4.5-T  itself 
is  rapidly  degraded  in  certain  soils.  Other 
evidence  has  been  uncovered  to  show  that 
2.4,5-T  residues  have  a  halfllfe  of  one  to  two 
weeks  in  the  environment,  bo  that  even 
though  2.4.5-T  Is  teratogenic,  Uttle  or  no  resi- 
due Is  apt  to  remain  in  food  as  a  result  of 
use  on  rice,  rangeland.  or  other  uncancelled 
uses.  With  recommended  uses,  residues 
should  not  exceed  0.1  ppm  3,4^-T  la  food. 


In  summary,  it  is  now  clear  to  the  OW&HM 
that  2,4.5-T  is  Itself  teratogenic  so  that 
women  of  childbearlng  age  should  not  be 
exposed  directly.  Thus  the  suspensions  and 
unchallenged  cancellations  of  such  products 
should  be  reaffirmed.  On  the  other  hand  the 
environmental  degradation  of  2,4.5-T  itself 
Is  sufficiently  rapid  that  currently  registered 
products  should  not  result  in  detectable  resi- 
dues if  used  according  to  label  Instructions 
There  remains  considerable  question  as  to 
the  ultimate  fate  of  the  TCDD  present  in 
currently  produced  2,4,5-T-  Though  TCDD  is 
known  to  be  highly  toxic,  the  residue  levels 
to  be  expected  from  current  usee  of  2.4,8-T 
are  still  unknown  as  is  the  toxicity  of  TCDD 
at  such  levels.  Moreover  TCDD  as  well  as 
other  dioxlns  are  alleged  to  contaminate 
other  pesticides  Including  other  herbicides 
such  as  sllvex  and  erbon.  The  other  dioxlns 
are  thought  to  be  considerably  less  toxic  than 
TCDD  but  the  lull  evaluation  of  what  resi- 
dues are  expected  from  these  other  pesticides 
and  the  probable  hazard  from  those  residues 
will  require  considerably  more  research. 

The  conclusion  seems  clear  that  there  is 
insufficient  evidence  regarding  residues  of 
2.4.5-T  and  dloxlns  in  the  environment  and 
the  hazards  associated  therewith  from  the 
remaining  registrations  of  2.4.S-T  pesticides. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  intensify  efforts 
toward  fuller  analysis  of  possible  haeards 
from  TCDD  and  other  dloxlns  from  all  irl- 
chlorophenol-derived  pesticides  as  rapidly  u 
Improved  analytical  procedures  and  properly 
designed  testing  permits.  The  results  of  such 
analyses  may  or  may  not  Justify  reopening 
the  question  of  hazards  of  2,4.5-T  as  well  as 
the  related  pesticides. 

[Environmental  News  from  EPA.  Jane  M. 

1874) 

EPA  WrrHDRAws  Formal  REAaxKc  on  Hxmi- 

ciDE  a.4,5-T  DuK  TO  Lack  of  Data 

The  U3.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
today  withdrew  formal  hearings  on  the  can- 
cellation of  certain  uses  of  the  herbicide 
3,43-T.  The  Agency  found  that  adequate 
data  does  not  yet  exist  to  assess  the  potential 
hazards  associated  with  the  use  of  2,4.6-T  on 
rice,  rangeland.  and  rights  of  way.  The  formal 
hearings  were  scheduled  to  begin  In  August 
of  this  year. 

EPA  Deputy  Administrator  John  Quarles 
decided  to  withdraw  the  hearing  following  a 
meeting  between  all  parties  to  the  cancella- 
tion proceedings:  the  Dow  Chemical  com- 
pany (manufacturer  of  2,4,5-T) ,  the  U-3.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund. 

Quarles  found  It  inappropriate  to  continue 
administrative  proceedings  when  evidence 
which  would  In  large  part  determine  the 
outcome  of  those  proceedings  remains  kI- 
entifically  unavailable. 

The  Deputy  Administrator  stressed  tb» 
need  for  "continued  and  Intensive  efforts  to 
develop  the  Information  required  to  resolve 
the  questions  associated  with  the  use  of 
2,4.5-T  and  similar  compounds.  The  manu- 
facturer and  the  environmental  group  also 
recognize  this  need,  and  Indicated  interest  In 
continuing  to  work  with  EPA  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  health  effects  Issues." 

The  lack  of  data  on  the  health  effects  of 
a.4.6-T  applies  both  to  the  compound  Itself 
and  to  a  common  contaminant  known  as 
tetrachloro-dlbenzo-para-dloxln  (TCM>) . 
EPA  cited  difficulties  in  the  use  of  a  new 
method  for  detection  of  TCDD,  and  uncer- 
tainties concerning  the  persistence  of  2,4,5- 
T  as  the  primary  obstacles  to  a  full  evaltia- 
tlon  of  the  herbicide. 

Last  year,  hearings  on  2.  4.  &-T  were  po«t- 
poned  until  August,  1Q74,  so  that  samples  of 
human  milk  and  fat,  beef,  rice,  and  wild- 
life could  be  analyzed  for  TCDD  residues 
using  the  new  method. 

Quarles  said.  "We  had  anticipated  having 
the  benefit  of  a  breakthrough  on  the  analyt- 
ical methodology  in  time  to  permit  us  to  go 
forward  with  the  bearing.  Until  VhU  bresk- 
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through  occurs,  a  bearing  would  not  be 
productive." 

Tbe  new  analytical  technique  was  thought 
to  be  sensitive  to  quantities  to  TCDD  as. 
small  as  1  part  per  trillion  (ppt).  However, 
researchers  have  encountered  many  dllB- 
cuUles  In  proper  application  or  the  tech- 
nique and  verification  of  results.  Without 
firm  data  on  the  residues  of  TCDD  and  3,  4. 
&-1"  which  persist  in  the  environmental,  eval- 
uation of  the  health  eRects  of  the  herbicides 
Is  not  possible.  2.  4.  5-T  and  Its  contami- 
nant. TCDD,  have  been  sho^'n  to  produce 
birth  defects  In  test  antnuils  when  the  com- 
pound Is  fed  to  pregnant  mice.  Other  studies, 
however.  Indicate  that  residues  of  2.  4,  6-T  on 
crops  and  In  water  disappear  quickly  re- 
moving the  opportunity  for  human  expo- 
sure. The  extent  to  which  TCDD  persists  in 
the  environment  Is  unknown  because  the  re- 
sults of  monitoring  for  TCDD  have  been 
inconclusive. 

In  1970,  the  \J3.  Department  of  Agricult- 
ure Issued  final  cancellation  of  all  uses  of 
2.  4.  6-T  around  the  home  and  garden.  In 
recreational  areas,  or  where  water  con- 
tamination could  occur.  All  such  uses  are 
presently  Illegal,  and  are  In  no  way  affected 
by  today's  decision. 

Quarles  Indicated  that  the  continued  use 
of  2.  4,  5~T  on  rice,  rangeland,  and  rights 
of  way — the  only  permissible  uses — "should 
not  result  In  detectable  residues  of  the 
herbicide  If  It  is  used  according  to  label 
Instructions.  Thus  the  health  Implications 
of  these  uses  are  believed  to  be  minimal." 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator. 

He  makes  two  points;  one,  this  action 
Is  precipitous;  two,  it  is  not  based  upon 
the  best  scientiflc  evidence. 

On  both  counts,  with  all  due  respect, 
I  think  the  Senator  Is  clearly  wrong. 

There  Is  nothing  precipitous  about  es- 
tablishing a  principle  that  no  toxic  agent 
shall  be  introduced  into  the  market- 
place until  the  manufacturer  of  the 
agent,  produces  adequately  coiitroUed, 
scientiflc  studies,  to  prove  the  safety  of 
the  agent. 

That  is  a  fundamental  principle  with 
which  no  scientist  in  this  country  would 
argue. 

Every  single  prescription  drug  and 
every  single  over-the-counter  drug  that 
goes  into  the  marketplace  must  pass  a 
safety  test  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. Safety  has  been  proved  by 
adequately  controlled  scientWc  studies. 
That  exact  principle  should  be  applied  to 
any  toxic  agent  because  we  are  medicat- 
ing everybody  and  everything  with  these 
agents. 

Now  as  for  point  two,  the  Senator  says 
there  Is  Inadequate  sclentUe  evidence, 
I  would  challenge  him  or  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  name  one  sentence  of  positive  sci- 
entific evidence  that  supports  the  conclu- 
sion of  safety. 

Dr.  Theodore  Sterling,  a  member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  2,4,5-T  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  had  this  to  say  about 
2.4.5-T.  In  a  report  on  July  16, 1974,  Just 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  he  stated; 

The  accumulated  evidence  makes  It  In- 
creasingly certain  that  the  widespread  tise  of 
2.4.5-T  may  have  serious  consequences  on 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  populations 
of  North  America,  and  especially  on  the  well- 
being  of  pregnant  women  and  their  off- 
spring. 


He  continues; 
2,4,5-T  containing  minimal  amounts  of 
TCDD  and  In  a  technically  pure  state  Is  defi- 
nitely teratogenic,  embryotojtlc,  fetogenlc, 
and  may  very  well  be  mutagenic  and  car- 
cinogenic, and  exposure  to  TCDD  Induces 
lethal  and  sublethal  chronic  health  effects. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  authorities 
in  America.  Can  any  Senator  here  name 
a  single  scientist  who  says  we  have  ade- 
quate studies  to  prove  it  is  safe?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  reference  that  the 
Senator  made  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  simply  say  it  does  not 
have  enough  scientiflc  evidence  to  estab- 
lish a  safe  level. 

This  is  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  position. 

However,  EPA  also  details  in  its  brief  a 
long  series  of  comments  about  the  haz- 
ards of  2,4,5-T  and  dioxin.  I  already  read 
some  of  these  comments;  I  shall  repeat 
only  a  couple  of  them. 

The  brief  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  says : 

AvaUabla  Information  .  .  .  depicts  a  bas- 
ard  of  birth  defects  from  2,4.5-T  and  TCDD. 
...  As  with  the  various  reproductive  effects 
noted,  there  are  Indications  that  TCDD  Is 
mutagenic.  .  .  .  The  carcinogenic  potential 
of  2.4.5-T  related  TCDD  exists. 

Dr.  Meselson,  who  has  also  been  study- 
ing tills  subject  for  some  years,  likewise 
concludes  that  there  is  a  serious  poten- 
tial hazard  from  a  dioxin  in  2,4,5-T. 

In  1971,  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  reported; 

A  contaminant  of  2,4,5-T — tetrachlorodi- 
benzoparadloxln  (TCDD,  or  dioxin) — la  one 
of  the  most  teratogenic  chemicals  known. 
The  registrants  have  not  estabUshed  that 
one  part  per  mUllon  of  this  contaminant — 
or  even  one-tenth  part  per  million — In 
2.4.5-T  does  not  pose  a  danger  to  the  public 
health  and  safety. 

That,  In  sum,  is  the  position  of  the 
EPA  to  this  date. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  For  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  For  a  question. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  would 
agree,  would  he  not,  that  EPA  In  fact  has 
registered  this  product  as  set  forth,  with 
label  directions,  and  set  the  conditions 
under  which  it  may  be  used  by  Federal 
agencies?  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct.  They 
have  said  it  may  be  u-sed.  But  they  have 
also  said  that  it  may  not  be  used  in 
yards.  In  gardens,  in  recreation  areas, 
where  water  contamination  might  occur 
or  on  any  crop,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  rice. 

The  conclusions  that  they  reach 
frighten  the  daylights  out  of  anybody 
who  reads  them.  They  flatly  say  right 
now  that  they  caimot  name  a  safe  level, 
and  that  they  must  continue  their 
studies. 

They  do  not  have  the  courage  to  take 
the  stand  they  should.  They  admit  they 
do  not  Imow  what  a  safe  level  is,  if  there 
is  such  a  thing.  Yet,  they  have  not  hsued 
a  total  ban  while  they  try  to  find  a  safety 
level,  if  there  is  such  a  thing.  So  they 
have  stuck  with  the  limitation  they  es- 
tablished 4  years  ago  and  they  are  going 
to  continue  their  monitoring  program  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a  safe  level  can 
be  established.  For  heaven's  sake.  If  we 


just  read  what  EPA  says  about  dioxin. 
we  would  take  it  off  the  market  and  await 
their  final  report. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  my  friend,  if 
I  may  have  a  little  dialog  with  him  on 
the  matter  since  he  raised  the  question 
with  the  subcommittee,  we  did  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  Forest  Senice.  I  say 
to  my  friend  that  he  is  arguing  with  the 
EPA,  not  with  the  Forest  Service.  The 
Forest  Senice  continues  to  abide  by  the 
EP.*  directions,  by  their  labeling  instruc- 
tions. 

When  the  Senator  has  completed.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  tell  him  what  they  have 
told  us  with  regard  to  the  functions  of 
the  herbicide  2,4,5-T.  I  do  think  that 
some  of  our  colleagues  may  be  of  Uie 
opinion  that  we  are  overruling  the  EPA 
in  what  the  subcommittee  did. 

The  EPA  has  set  the  standards  for  the 
use  by  the  Forest  Service.  The  Forest 
Service  is  complying  with  that  use.  There 
continue  to  be  questions  raised  by  those 
who  disagree  with  EPA.  even  though  they 
have  had  their  day  before  the  EPA.  Even 
though  EPA  continues  to  research  the 
verj'  serious  questions  they  have  raised, 
the  EPA  continues  to  permit  this  use  by 
the  Forest  Service. 

Having  chartered  the  EPA  to  manage 
questions  such  as  this  for  the  Federal 
Government,  and  having  an  agency  such 
as  the  Forest  Service  trying  its  best  to 
live  within  the  guidelines  that  Congress 
sets  down.  I  think 

Mr.  NELSON.  May  we  have  order,  Mr. 
President?  I  caxmot  liear  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senators  take  their  conversations  to  the 
cloakroom? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  be  accorded  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  this  debate  and  vote: 
Lyman  Perring.  Richard  Robb.  Kay 
LaFortune,  David  Russell,  and  Bud  Scog- 
glns. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  I  inquire  whether 
the  Senator  seeks  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  ask  for  the  yees  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufl5cient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  I  continue  with 
my  good  friend? 

Again.  I  would  ask  why  it  is  that  the 
Forest  Service  should  be  singled  out  with 
regard  to  this  use  when  It  has  the  great- 
est need  for  substances  of  this  type  to 
carry  out  the  work  it  must  do  in  our  na- 
tional forests.  It  is  complying  specifically 
with  what  the  EPA  has  instructed  it  to 
do  with  regard  to  the  use  of  this  herbi- 
cide. Does  my  friend  have  any  indication 
that  the  Forest  Service  is  not  using 
2.4.5-T  as  directed  by  the  EPA? 

Mr.  NEXSON.  I  would  assume  they 
would  comply  with  directions.  I  do  not 
have  any  evidence  that  they  do  not. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  I  ask  my  friend 
the  question.  Is  it  true  that  your  argu- 
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ment  Is  with  the  EPA  and  not  with  the 
Forest  Servie? 

Mr.  NELSON  My  argument  Is  with 
both  of  them  But  the  Senator  Is  correct; 
the  standards  'ir  i's  use  were  established 
by  the  Environmcn'al  Protection  Agency. 
Those  standards  pfrmitted  Its  use  for 
rangeland  improvement  and  for  forestry 
management.  The  Forest  Service  is  using 
it  In  compliance  with  those  directinns.  I 
do  not  know  of  anybody  in  the  Forest 
Service,  however,  who  is  really  qualified 
to  make  a  scientific  judgment  on  this 
question.  They  may  have  somebody:  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  want  my  friend  to 
know  that  I  shall  respond  to  him  later 
but  I  thank  him  for  the  oprortunlty.  as 
a  Senator  from  Alaska,  to  be  a  defender 
of  the  EPA. 

I  am  sure  that  he  will  recognize  the 
Irony  of  that  situation  in  regard  to  what 
we  have  gone  through  over  the  last  5 
years.  In  any  event,  I  want  the  record  to 
be  clear  that  I  am  defending  the  EPA 
because,  as  I  understand  it.  they  are 
following  the  procedures  that  Congress 
Instructed  them  to  follow  with  regard  to 
the  test  of  the  substance,  and  the  Forest 
Senlce  is  following  what  EPA  told  them 
as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the 
substance  could  be  used.  We  are  in  agree- 
ment on  that. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct. 
May  I  <>ay  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  that  the  fact  that  he  is 
defending  the  EPA  ought  to  make  both 
the  EPA  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
nervous. 

In  any  event,  let  me  point  out  that  all 
one  has  to  do  is  to  read  what  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  itself. 
says.  Read  what  Dr.  Sterling  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences'  Advisory 
Board  says  to  the  EPA.  Read  what  Dr. 
Meselson  says.  One  cannot  come  to  any 
conclusion  except  that  the  lise  of  this 
agent  poses  a  serious,  potential  environ- 
mental and  health  threat. 

So  I  say,  why  continue  to  use  It  when 
we  do  not  have  the  final  scientific  evi- 
dence about  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  any  amount  of  dioxln  can  be  safely 
introduced  Into  the  environment?  No- 
body has  answered  that  question. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  advised  me  over  a 
year  sigo  that  they  were  going  to  remove 
2.4,5-T  from  the  marketplace  for  range- 
land  use.  Then  on  July  19,  1973,  they  is- 
sued a  notice  of  intent  to  hold  hearings. 
They  state  that  there  is  not  enough 
sclenttfle  evidence  to  set  a  safe  level  of 
dloxin  in  2,4,5-T.  They  said  this  to  me 
by  letter  In  early  1973,  and  they  still 
concede  that.  So  they  should  comply 
with  their  own  scientific  findings  and 
stop  Its  use. 

I  shoiUd  like  to  conclude,  for  the  mo- 
ment, by  saying  that  this  issue  Is  not 
new.  We  argued  this  issue  over  4  years 
ago  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  offered 
an  amendment  In  1970.  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  Agent  Orange  for  defoliation 
In  Vietnam.  We  lost  that  vote  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I  said  at  that 
time  that  those  who  voted  against  It 
would  regret  their  vote. 

We  know  the  tragedy  that  has  been 
caused  In  Vietnam  by  that  substance,  in 
contamination  of  the  envirotmient  and 


the  marine  creatures  and  in  the  Indica- 
tions that  there  have  been  birth  defects 
and  serious  illness  as  a  consequence  of 
it — not  to  say  anything  about  the  vast 
destruction  from  excessive  defoliation. 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  In  its 
herbicide  study  says  that  it  will  take  as 
much  as  a  hundred  years  before  Viet- 
nam recovers  from  some  of  that  de- 
struction. 

This  substance  has  been  around  for  a 
long  time.  I  have  read  every  piece  of  lit- 
erature on  this  question  that  I  can  find. 
Someone  from  my  office  or  I  have  talked 
to  the  most  distinguished  scientists  in 
America  on  this  question.  So  far  as  I 
know,  we  have  looked  at  everything  that 
every  scientist  has  said  about  this  sub- 
stance. Every  scientist  In  America  who 
has  studied  the  matter,  says  there  is 
great  potential  hazard  In  the  dioxln  in 
2,4.5-T. 

There  Is  no  urgency  for  spraying  the 
Nlcolet  and  Chaquemegon  National  For- 
ests in  Wisconsin.  My  amendment 
woiild  only  delay  by  1  or  2  years  the  for- 
est management  project  they  have  In 
mind,  which  Is  simply  to  kill  the  broad- 
leaf  trees  so  that  the  evergreen  can  grow 
up  underneath. 

Why  should  we  expose  that  environ- 
ment and  endanger  the  entire  ecosys- 
tem by  spraying  when  we  do  not  have 
all  the  facts?  All  the  facts  we  do  have. 
Indicate  that  there  Is  a  serious  potential 
health  hazard  in  this  agent  because  of 
the  dioxln  present  In  all  2,4.5-T. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  amendment,  on  the  basis 
that  the  EPA  has  stated  It  does  not 
have  enough  data  to  make  a  valid, 
responsible  judgment  on  tills  matter  at 
this  time. 

Environmental  consequences  of  ir- 
responsible use  of  pesticides  are  serious, 
and  I  do  not  dispute  the  need  for  caution 
in  this  area.  However.  2,4.5-T  has  been, 
and  currently  Is,  the  subject  of  intensive 
research.  That  research  Is  not  completed 
yet.  and  what  results  have  been  pre- 
sented so  far  do  not  justify  a  wholesale 
ban  on  this  chemical.  The  EPA  has  pro- 
hibited Its  use  in  home  and  garden 
products,  a  judgment  with  which  I  do 
not  argue. 

But  it  k;  a  valuable  tool  In  rangeland 
management,  and  In  the  management 
of  our  national  forests.  This  chemical  is 
used  in  my  own  State  of  Wyoming,  on 
the  Medicine  Bow  National  Forest,  and 
conditions  there  are  such  that  I  would 
hate  to  sec  a  hobbling  of  any  manage- 
ment technique  available  to  continue  the 
beauty  and  utihty  of  those  lands. 

The  EPA  itself  canceled  hearings 
scheduled  to  consider  a  ban  on  this 
chemical.  These  hearings  were  canceled 
for  the  reason  that  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment— there  L=  simply  not  enough  evi- 
dence on  hand  today  to  Justify  either  a 
complete  ban,  or  complete  approval.  Until 
there  is,  the  needs  arc  there  and  this 
chemical  can  meet  them.  I  am  always 
open  to  new  evidence,  and  indeed.  I  hope 
this  Issue  can  be  settled  soon.  But  the 
research  must  be  conducted  before  we 
reach  any  decision  here,  before  we  take 
any  action  that  we  may  very  well  regret 
at  a  later  date. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, the  justification  float  was  given 
to  us  by  the  Forest  Service  for  the  use 
of  2,4.5-T. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  point  out  what 
this  means,  just  to  take  some  of  the 
problems  Involved,  and  they  are  finan- 
cial as  well  as  practical. 

For  example,  the  cost  of  2,4.5-T  ranges 
from  S20  to  S40  per  mile  in  the  forest. 
We  are  talking  about  forest  use  now.  use 
for  fire  management,  roadside  brush 
control,  timber  stand  improvement,  and 
range  management.  Any  alternative 
method  would  run  from  $100  to  $1,000 
per  mile,  from  5  times  to  50  times  the 
cost  involved  in  terms  of  management 
techniques. 

Let  me  point  out  that  with  regard  to 
the  areas  where  they  use  2.4,5-T  herbi- 
cide, where  it  is  the  choice  of  the  man- 
ager to  use  it.  if  it  is  not  utilized,  there 
will  be  a  loss  of  about  9.500  boardleet 
per  acre  in  the  cutting  period. 

So  that  the  Senator  will  realize  what 
this  means,  that  is  approximately  the 
amount  of  timber  that  is  used  In  a  one- 
family  home.  It  is  about  15  tons  of  paper. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  realizes  how  short 
we  are  of  these  materials  today  and 
how  much  we  are  trjing  to  improve  the 
production  of  the  forest. 

The  Forest  Service  states  that  they 
use  2,4.5-T  only  as  it  Is  labeled  and  reg- 
istered by  the  EPA.  The  pioducts  they 
use  must  be  registered  by  the  EPA,  and 
they  are  used  to  accordance  with  the 
label  directions.  They  find  that  the  al- 
ternative to  using  2.4,5-T  could  have 
even  more  drastic  consequences. 

There  are  other  alternative  methods. 
I  am  Informed  that  a  single  spraying 
of  2,4.5-T  would  be  an  effective  control, 
for  example,  in  brush  control;  whereas, 
the  alternative  herbicides  available  would 
require  three  or  more  sprays.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  would  like  to  require  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  alternative  herbicides 
would  do.  but  I  am  sure  he  would  also 
realize  that  it  would  be  used  three  times 
as  much,  so  another  substance  might 
cause  equal  or  greater  environmental 
harm. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  does  not 
n-ant  us  to  stop  fire  management,  road- 
side bru-sh  control,  and  timber  stand  Im- 
provement. The  range  management 
problems  are  unique.  We  are  not  talking 
about  backyard  use.  We  are  not  talking 
about  use  m  the  areas  where  there  Is  a 
high  population  base.  We  are  talking 
about  the  national  forests,  in  very  re- 
mote areas,  such  as  my  own,  where  the 
population  is  practically  nil. 

The  difference  Is  whether  we  want  to 
have  this  management  within  the 
amoimt  of  money  we  have  available  or 
whether  we  are,  in  fact,  going  to  cause 
an  Increase  In  the  cost  of  management, 
from  5  to  SO  times  the  cost  of  using 
2.4.5-T. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  we 
asked  the  EPA  to  conduct  hearings  be- 
fore they  registered  substances  such  as 
this.  They  have,  in  fact,  registered  2,4. 
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5-T  for  this  use.  under  specific  direc- 
tions, and  the  Forest  Service  is  following 
those  directions. 

Under  those  circumstances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  compelled  to  oppose  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  and  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  use  by  the  Forest 
Se:-vlce  of  the  substance  that  has  done 
so  much  to  Improve  the  protection  for 
the  national  forests,  under  circumstances 
entirely  conslsent  wlh  the  most  strin- 
gent environmental  protection  regula- 
tions. 

ExHTBrr  1 

DCPARTUENT      StAT«MKNT      ■ —      JUSTDICATION 

St&teuznt   fob    Fohest   SenvicE   Use  or 
2.4.S-T 

The  herbicide  3,4,5-T  Is  used  on  our  Na- 
tional Forests  for  four  basic  functions:  fire 
management,  roadside  brush  control,  timber 
stand  Improvement,  and  range  management. 
Herbicides  are  required  In  forest  Are  man- 
agement to  maintain  flr«brealcs  and  reduce 
fuel  volumes  in  brushflelds  and  other  high 
hazard  areas.  For  certain  brush  species,  spe- 
cifically scrub  oak,  control  is  possible  with  a 
single  spraying  of  2,4.5-T  while  any  alter- 
native herbicide  treatment  requires  three  or 
more  respraylngs.  Not  only  are  these  alterna- 
tive treatments  more  expensive,  but  the  en- 
vlroiunental  consequences  of  repeated  spray- 
ings are  more  drastic. 

Similarly.  2.4,S-T  Is  effective  against  "bard 
to  control"  species  of  brush  along  roadsides. 
This  herbicide  typically  controls  the  brush 
growth  for  three  years,  whereas,  other  reg- 
istered pesticides  control  these  plants  for 
one  or  two  years  as  do  mechanical  or  hand 
methods.  The  cost  of  2,4,5-T  ranges  from  $20 
to  .f  40  per  mile,  whereas,  mechanical  methods 
runge  from  tlOO  to  91.000  per  mile. 

In  timber  stand  improvement  2,4,5-T  Is 
used  Iwcause  It  Is  very  effective  against  liard 
to  control  brush  species  which  compete  with 
the  coniferous  trees  we  wish  to  establish  as 
the  stand.  The  herbicide  2.4,5-T  will  suppress 
the  competing  vegetation  for  up  to  three 
years,  thereby,  giving  the  conifers  a  chance 
to  become  the  dominant  species.  Other  regis- 
tered herbicides  that  give  this  degree  of 
brush  control  are  not  as  selective  as  3,4,S-T 
and  adversely  affect  the  conifers.  Other  regis- 
tered herbicides  that  control  brush  without 
adverse  effects  upon  conifers  require  retreat- 
meats  which  add  unnecessarUy  to  the  pesti- 
cide load  on  the  environment.  The  loss  of 
timber  production  on  the  areas  where  2,4.5-T 
Is  the  herbicide  of  choice  but  Is  not  utilized 
would  be  about  9.500  board  feet  per  acre  over 
the  rotation  period.  This  Is  the  amount  of 
lumljer  required  for  one  home,  two  apart- 
ments, or  fifteen  tons  of  paper.  Kon-herbl- 
"Idal  methods  of  control  are  much  more  ex- 
pensive, contribute  to  soil  erosion,  and  are 
usually  followed  by  resproutlng  of  the  brush 
in  a  year  or  two. 

In  range  management  2,4.5-T  Is  used  to 
control  those  species  of  plants  for  which 
there  are  no  chemical  alternatives  available 
and  where  mechanical  methods  are  Ineffec- 
tive or  disrupt  the  fragUe  grassland  environ- 
ment, leaving  the  sou  to  wind  and  water  ero- 
sion. Where  they  are  appropriate,  substi- 
tuting meohsnlca]  brush  control  methods  or 
other  chemical  control  methods  will  usually 
ucrease  costs  of  control  from  2  to  20  times. 
On  rangeland,  with  limited  profit  margins, 
many  thousands  of  acres  that  need  treat- 
ment  would  go  untreated. 

As  with  the  operational  use  of  all  pesti- 
cides, the  Forest  Service  uses  2,4.5-T  only  as 
It  Is  labeled  and  registered  by  the  U.S  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  We  feel  that 
these  products  regist«red  with  the  EPA,  when 
tised  according  to  their  label  directions,  ar« 
effective  for  the  uses  Intended  and  pose  no 
significant  adverse  effects  upon  our  environ- 
ment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wn- 
LiAM  L.  Scorn .  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  unlike 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  can  find 
no  scientist  who  speaks  out  for  con- 
tinued use  under  the  present  registra- 
tion. I  may  have  paraphrased  that  in- 
correctly. 

Again  I  refer  to  the  recommendation 
that  was  made  on  June  24  of  this  year  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
by  Dr.  William  Upholt.  Senior  Science 
Advisor  to  the  Acting  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Water  and  Hazardous  Mate- 
rials, in  which  he  recommended  that 
the  hearing  In  regard  to  fiu-ther  with- 
drawal of  the  use  of  2.4,5-T  be  postponed 
until  such  time  as  scientific  evidence 
could  be  adduced  to  support  such  an 
action  by  the  EPA. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Alaska  has  pohited 
out,  I  think  very  forcefully,  that  EPA 
has  already  conducted  hearings  and  al- 
ready had  a  limited  withdrawal,  which 
ts  also  the  same  as  saying  licensed, 
hmlted  use  of  2,4,5-T.  But  let  me  read 
the  result  of  the  hearings  and  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  EPA  foUowing  that 
recommendation  on  June  24  of  this  year. 
I  read  from  what  Is  known  as  the  En- 
vironmental News,  issued  by  EPA.  re- 
flecting their  decision  on  that  date: 

Last  year,  hearings  on  2.4.6-T  were  post- 
poned untU  August,  1974.  so  that  samples 
of  human  milk  and  fat,  beef,  rice,  and  wild- 
life could  be  analyzed  for  TCDD  residues 
using  the  new  method. 

Quarles  said,  "We  had  anticipated  having 
the  benefit  of  a  breakthrough  on  the  analyti- 
cal methodology  In  time  to  permit  tia  to  go 
forward  with  the  bearing.  Until  this  break- 
through occurs,  a  bearing  would  not  be  pro- 
ductive." 

The  new  analytical  technique  was  thought 
to  be  sensitive  to  quantities  to  TCDD  as 
small  as  1  part  per  trillion  (ppt).  However. 
researchers  have  encountered  many  difficul- 
ties In  proper  application  of  the  technique 
and  verlflcation  of  results.  Without  firm  data 
on  the  residues  of  TCDD  and  2,4,6-T  which 
persist  in  the  environment,  evaluation  of  the 
health  effects  of  the  herbicide  Is  not  pos- 
sible. 

2.4.5-T  and  Its  contaminant.  TODD,  have 
been  shown  to  produce  birth  defects  In  test 
animals  when  the  compound  Is  fed  to  pr«g- 
nant  mice.  Other  studies,  however.  Indicate 
that  residues  of  2.4.5-T  on  crops  and  In  water 
disappear  quickly,  removing  the  opportunity 
for  human  exposure.  The  extent  to  which 
TCDD  persists  in  the  environment  Is  un- 
known because  the  results  of  monitoring  for 
TCDD  have  been  Inconclusive. 

I  could  read  at  length  from  the  kind  of 
scientific  evidence  that  is  available  on 
both  sides,  and  I  certainly  agree  that 
there  is  a  controversy.  But  that  contro- 
versy is  not  so  one-sided  as  we  have  been 
led  to  believe  by  some  of  the  arguments. 
Certainly  there  is  a  substantial  and  a 
very  credible  body  of  very  learned  and 
eminent  scientists  who  claim  that  the 
evidence  Is  sufBcient  to  cause  the  ban- 
ning of  the  substance.  There  Is  also  a 
substantial  body  of  those  who  say  that 
the  hazard  In  this  Instance  Is  not  as  great 
as  the  hazard  In  some  other  commonly 
Uiied  and  licensed  substances. 

Let  me,  for  example,  remind  the  Sena- 
tor that  there  are  birth  defects  that  are 
caused  by  such  common  compoimds  as 
aspirin  and  vitamin  A.  We  still  use  the 
aspirin,  and  we  have  not  yet  removed  the 


licensing  of  vitamin  A.  when  those  birth 
defects  caused  by  those  substances  are 
at  least  as  critical  as — and  some  sav 
more  damaging  than— the  birth  defects 
caused  by  the  use  here,  the  possible  birth 
defects  caused  by  the  use  of  this  sub- 
stance. I  think  It  becomes  very  clear  that 
on  balance,  the  judgment  made  by  the 
EPA — I  use  that  term  advisedly."  "the 
Judgment  made  by  the  EPA"— .is  sus- 
tained by  the  evidence  and  that  the  ac- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
suggests  today  is  not  sustained  by  the 
evidence. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  withdraw  Its  legal 
motions  to  seek  a  ban  on  the  substance 
known  as  2.4,5-T  raises  serious  ques- 
tions for  the  public  health  and  safety. 

This  substance  Is  the  highly  toxic  de- 
foliant used  in  the  Vietnam  war  and  Is 
strongly  suspected  of  having  caused  the 
dramatic  rise  In  the  number  of  birth  de- 
fects and  fetal  deaths  among  Vietnam- 
ese at  the  height  of  US  2.4,5-T  spray- 
ing there  during  the  1960's.  That  con- 
clusion was  drawn  In  a  report  prepared 
by  a  distinguished  group  of  American 
scientists  for  the  American  AssociatlMi 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and 
printed  In  the  Recosd  of  March  3,  1972. 
This  past  March,  a  committee  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  submitted 
a  report  to  the  Congress  confirming  the 
earlier  report's  findings  that  the  18.8 
million  gallons  of  herbicides  dropped  on 
Vietnam  from  1962  to  1971  by  the  United 
States  destroyed  much  of  the  country's 
economically  Important  forests.  It  also 
suggested  that  herbicldal  poisons  may 
have  found  their  way  into  the  Vietnam- 
ese food  chain,  and  recommended  further 
intensive  studies  of  the  reports  that  the 
chemical  caused  disease,  death,  and  bhih 
defects. 

The  herbicide  contains  a  particularly 
toxic  contaminant,  dioxln,  which  has 
been  shotvn  to  kUl  laboratory  animals 
In  concentrations  of  less  than  one  part 
per  billion.  Dioxln  is  con.sidered  one  of 
the  most  toxic  environmental  poisons 
known,  far  surpassing  DDT  in  hazard- 
ousness.  In  laboratory  tests,  pregnant 
mice  and  rats  fed  relatively  small  doses 
sustained  fatal  death  rates  of  50  to  near- 
ly 100  percent.  Many  of  the  surviving 
offspring  were  deformed  in  ways  resem- 
bling the  deformities  seen  in  Vietnam. 
Yet,  it  Is  still  permitted  to  be  used  In  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Matthew  Meselson.  a  Harvard 
University  biochemist  who  was  one  of 
the  principal  scientists  to  study  the  ef- 
fects of  2.4.5-T  In  Vietnam  has  said  of 
the  EPA  decision: 

Dioxln  Is  slightly  more  toxic  than  the  most 
toxic  nerve  gas  developed  for  wartime  use, 

Mr.  President,  a  group  of  Senators  re- 
cently sent  a  letter  to  Chairman  Mc- 
Cleilan  requesting  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  deny  the  Department  of 
Defense  request  to  produce  additional 
nerve  gas  weapons  in  fiscal  year  1975.  We 
requested  the  denial  on  the  grounds 
that  such  weapons  are  inhumane,  they 
would  undermine  sensitive  international 
negotiations  preparing  to  ban  them,  and 
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they    present    a    fatal    threat   even    to 
friendly  populations  in  their  vicinity. 

Certainly  if  one  toxic  substance  is  un- 
acceptable in  warfare,  we  should  not 
tolerate  the  use  of  an  even  more  toxic 
substance  to  be  widely  used  in  the  United 
States  when  it  is  suspected  of  entering 
the  environment  and  the  food  we  eat. 

Mr.  President,  the  EPA  says  that  it  is 
dropping  Its  legal  motions  because  the 
evidence  that  dloxin  Is  entering  our  en- 
vironment and  food  in  sufficient  levels 
to  warrant  concern  is  inconclusive.  This 
attitude  nill  allow  this  fatal  toxin  to 
coniinue  to  be  used  until  such  time  as 
deaths  and  deformities  malce  the  evid- 
ence conclusive.  It  places  the  burden  of 
proof  that  the  herbicide  is  harmful  on 
the  government,  rather  than  on  its  pro- 
ducers. It  sets  a  critical  precedent,  with 
Implications  for  a  whole  range  of  prod- 
ucts whose  safe  use  by  the  consumer 
has  been  questioned,  that  producers 
hereafter  may  have  no  obligation  to 
prove  the  s.ifety  of  their  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  recon- 
sider its  decision  and  to  press  forward 
with  Its  legal  motions  requiring  the  pro- 
ducers of  2,4.5-T  to  prove  that  this  herbi- 
cide does  not  expose  Americans  to  suf- 
ficient levels  of  dloxin  to  produce  the 
horrible  effects  it  produces  in  labora- 
tories. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  with 
me  in  urging  the  EPA  to  continue  seek- 
ing a  ban  on  2.4.5-T  until  such  time  as 
it  is  proven  safe  to  the  public. 

In  the  Interim,  I  urge  support  of  the 
Nelson  amendment  to  this  bUl. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  fol- 
lowing news  article  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  tlie  New  Torit  Times,  June  27,  1974) 
EPA  Ends  Drive  To  Ban  Defoliawt:  Sats  It 

L,ACKs  Evidence  To  Pkess  Move  on  2.4.5-T — 

News  Study  P:.anned 

(By  RoycB  Ren.<iberger) 

.\fter  mere  than  three  veara  of  research  to 
determine  the  hazard  to  Americans  of  domes- 
tic u!e  of  a  highiy  toxic  defoliant  used  m  the 
Vietnam  war,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  withdrawn  Its  legal  motions 
seelclng  a  ban  on  the  substance.  Icnown  as 
S.4,5-T. 

Although  the  herbicide,  which  contains  a 
still  more  toxic  contaminant,  dloxin,  la  widely 
used  In  the  United  States  and  dloxin  has 
been  shown  to  kill  laboratory-  animals  In  con- 
centrations of  less  than  one  part  per  billion, 
the  EPA  said  Monday  that  It  lacked  sufficient 
evidence  to  press  for  a  ban. 

The  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  which 
has  been  cooperating  with  the  EPA  In  this 
cose,  contended  that  the  withdrawal  repre- 
sented a  fundamental  policy  change  that 
shifts  the  burden  of  proof  from  the  manu- 
facturer to  the  Government. 

Heretofore,  William  Butler,  the  group's 
lawyer,  argued,  It  had  been  up  to  manufac- 
turers to  prove  the  safety  of  their  products 
when  challenged.  Now.  he  said  EPA  seemed 
to  l3e  saying  it  had  to  prove  the  product's 
barmfuloess.  An  EPA  spokesman  disagreed. 

I7Nlt£LIAat.E   TECHNIQUE 

The  EJ>Jt.  said  It  had  withdrawn  Its  legal 
challenges  when  the  agency's  scientists  found 
they  were  relying  on  evidence  derived  from 
an  analytic  technique  now  known  to  be  un- 
reliable.   The    metnod    bad   suggested    that 


dloxin  was  entering  the  envlromnent  and  be- 
ing picked  up  In  food  In  levels  sufficient  to 
warrant  concern. 

Anson  Keller,  the  EJ'A.'a  assistant  general 
counsel,  said  his  agency  was  not  abandoning 
the  case  but  was  planning  a  new  research  ef- 
fort, relying,  on  other  methods,  to  determine 
more  reliably  whether  dloxin  la  a  threat.  If 
this  evidence  Is  found,  he  said  the  attempt 
to  an  2,4,5-T  would  be  resumed. 

Dloxin  is  considered  one  of  the  most  toxic 
environmental  poisons  known,  for  surpassing 
DDT  In  hazardousness.  Although  the  evidence 
is  Inconclusive,  some  doctors  believe  that  a 
dramatic  rise  m  the  number  of  birth  defects 
and  fetus  deaths  among  -Vietnamese  Is  at- 
tributable to  use  of  the  herbicide  as  a  de- 
foliant there.  The  rise  paralleled  the  rise  of 
2,4,S-T  spraying  there  during  the  nLneteen- 
slxtlea. 

In  laboratory  tests,  pregnant  mice  and  rats 
fed  relatively  small  doses  sustained  fetal 
death  rates  of  60  to  nearly  100  per  cent.  Many 
of  the  surviving  offspring  were  deformed  In 
waj-s  resembling  the  deformUltles  seen  In 
Vietnam. 

Dow's  poainOM 

The  Dow  Chemical  Company,  sole  manu- 
facturer of  the  compound  from  which  It  and 
two  other  concerns  produce,  a.4.5-T.  has  long 
contended  that  Its  product  does  not  pose 
the  hazard  that  critics  cue. 

Several  persons  close  to  the  controversy 
said  that  wiiUe  they  recognize  the  flaws  In 
the  analytic  method  used  by  E.P-A.,  they 
feared  that  withdrawal  of  the  legal  action 
would  lead  to  a  slowdown  In  fxirther  research. 

"If  there  Is  a  let-up  In  this  research,  I 
think  that  would  be  dreadful."  said  Dr.  Mat- 
thew Meselson.  a  Harvard  University  bio- 
chemist who  was  one  of  the  principal  scien- 
tists to  study  the  effects  of  2,4,5-T  In  Vlet- 
nam.  "Dloxin  Is  slightly  more  toxic  than  the 
most  toxic  nerve  gas  developed  lor  wartime 
use," 

"We  think  E,PA.  Is  making  a  fundamental 
mistake,"  Mr.  Butler,  the  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund  lawyer,  said  In  an  Interview.  He 
contended  that  the  reliable  evidence  now 
available  should  be  sufficient  to  take  the 
herbicide  on  the  market. 

"Now  that  E.P.A.  Is  assuming  the  burden 
of  proof  that  this  Is  harmful,"  Mr.  Butler 
said,  "the  precedent  Is  being  established  that 
the  chemical  compaiUes  have  no  obligation  to 
prove  the  safety  of  their  products." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr. 
Ba-vh)  .  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CHinicH),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr. 
Gravsl),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
IMr.  Long),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Montoya)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  iMr.  MnsKre)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr.  Pack- 
wood  i,  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  ,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 


Abouxezk 

Allen 

Bentsea 

Biden 

Chiles 

Clark 

Cook 

Cranston 

DomlDlck 

Ervln 

Ful  bright 

Hart 


Aiken 
Baker 

Bartlett 

Beau 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  c. 
Cannon 
cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Eagleton 
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TEAS— 34 
Hartke 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

HoUlngs 

Hughes 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

Mondsle 

NAYS— 56 
Eastland 
Fannin 
F^ng 

Goldwater 
Grlfnn 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hatfield 
Helms 
Hruska 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
mouye 
Jackson 
Johnston 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McCIellan 
McClure 
McOee 


Nelson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

RIblcoir 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Tunney 

Welcker 

WUtlanu 


Moss 

Nuna 
Past  ore 
Randolph 
Scott,  Hugh 
Scott, 

WUllamL. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
fiymlngtoo 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


NOT  VOTING— 10 


Bayh 
Case 
Church 
Gravel 


Long 
Matblaa 
Montoya 
Muskle 


Packwood 
Pearson 


So  Mr.  Nelsons  amendment  (No. 
1782)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr,  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  until  there  is  order  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  TAKE  A  30-DAY 
RECESS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  few  peo- 
ple would  dispute  the  fact  that  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Is  not  typical  of  the  United 
States.  Here  in  the  Capital  City  we  are 
confronted  with  propaganda,  pressures, 
and  emotion.  I  believe  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  for  our  country  would  be 
for  Congress  to  take  a  30-day  recess,  on 
the  condition  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress spend  the  time  with  their  constim- 
ents. 

On  the  7th  of  July  1974.  I  appeared 
on  the  ABC  program  of  "Issues  and  An- 
swers." I  spent  a  sizable  portion  of  my 
time  In  defense  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  letters  that  I  received 
following  that  broadcast  have  been  tabu- 
lated. I  received  a  total  of  226  letters,  of 
which  213  were  for  the  President  and  13 
were  against. 

On  Tuesday,  August  6.  I  appeared  on 
NBC's  "Today  Show."  My  entire  time 
spent  in  defense  of  the  President. 

In  the  first  24  hours  following  that 
broadcast  we  received  a  number  of  tele- 
phone calls  and  telegrams.  Ninety-four 
telephone  calls  were  received  supporting 
the  President  and  27  telephone  calls  were 
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Sl"gr^s''?ec°et"^  T^JlTtu^L'S^l  „  ?^/,^"=   ^-  ^^'O^"*'  '  "^  *>-  ^-    HUMPHREY.    Mr.    President.    I 

ffie  Pr^ldent  anfl?  a?atast              ^  Ughted  to  respond  to  the  distinguished  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  dls- 

wStoelast2wePksa?ormprMo,n  ?«'^''r.Senf  tor  from  New  York  who  long  tinguished  Senator  from  New  York.  I 

berofCongSs  wrote  foiSf^;  has  shared  my  concern  and  my  taterest  earlier    spoke    with    the    distinguished 

Members  of  C^lre^s'^iiJl.ttpr  i^Z  ">  t?^  PfOB^am.  chairman  from  Nevada  about  tlUs  par- 

T^m^rl^^^AS^^um^^^t«^lT  u  M^,"™  dedication  to  the  program  ticular  item  in  the  Interior  Deprrti^ent 

'?J,^v  w!,r»  „i5^  foi^K       ^^\  ^^^    ''««"    well-documented    over    the  Appropriation. 

thJquestlon  ortaDeachmeM^°f'?h'^°^.?  T^'^'  *"''  ^  "^'^  "'«'"«  '^  P""'^'"''  °<>  ^  ''""*™  ^^^  '^e  attitude  of  the  com- 

ident  The  flrlt^nf  r»n^^^  foundation  that  has  a  more  versatUe  mittee  has  been  made  very  wcU  here.  It  is 

lo^-'                            ^                 ^  '°''  '"""y'st  than  Nancy  Hanks,  the  Director  my  judgment  that  this  program  of  the 

of  the  Arts  Endowment,  and  certainly  arts  and  humanities  is  one  of  our  better 
Bepubllcans  for  Impeachment. 4  the  humanities  has  a  good  advocate  in  programs,  it  has  had  excellent  leader- 
Republicans  agamst  Unpeachment 69  Dr.  Berman.  I  know  them  personally,  and  sliip. 

SSSStI  ^s''t'1mn'Sfch"n;--; ?u  ^  ^^""^  "  ereat   admiration   for   them.  In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  we  have 

Democrats  agatast  Impeachment 18  About  this  time  of  year  I  see  them  with  had  a  statewide  program  which  I  believe 

Mr.  President,  again  I  feel  that  the  increased  frequency  around  the  haUs  of  has  commanded  the  respect  and  atten- 

Interests  of  this  country  would  be  served  Congress.  But  I  think  the  cut  was  made  tlon  of  an  overwhelming  number  of  our 

by  Congress  taking  a  30-day  recess  *nd  ^s  well-founded.  people. 

^^_^^_^^_                            There  was  a  cut  from  the  budget,  there  ^  had  hoped  we  might  be  able  to  re- 

T^-^^T,-^^-^,.^    „„ 1*  no  doubt  about  that.  store  in  this  budget,  at  least,  the  admin- 

A»S?^^.X-r?      ^^^    INTERIOR        I  wish  to  read  from  the  report  be-  istrations  request  less  about  3  percent, 

SifrASrT^TS,     -AGENCIES  APPRO-  cause  I  think  it  puts  it  in  proper  perspec-  *'^'=*'  ^^  have  been  doing  on  other  bills. 

fKlAnoN  ACT,  1975  tive.  In  the  year  1973  the  total  appro-  ''"t  the  chairman  has  Indicated  that  this 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con  Prtations  bill  for  the  arts  and  humanl-  ?f  P™^"**'""  this  year  is  approximately 

slderation  of  the  bill  (H R   16027)  mak-  "^  "^'^  Increased  by  $20  million:    in  »'*Jm"I'on  more  than  last  year. 

tag  appropriations  for  the  Department  '*''*  "  '*"-"^  Increased  by  $43,761,000:  and  .-"''■  BIBLE.  Tliat  is  correct,  $40,725,- 

of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  *^?'"  this  year,  as  the  result  ol  House  ""?;,  „TTarotroi7x,  ^u  .  •        .    ^,    . 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1975  and  action— and  I  think  they  acted  properly  "^'  HU\IPHREY.  That  is  a  sizable  m- 

for  other  purposes.                   '         '  and  carefully  and  advisedly— it  has  in-  "^^^  V^^J  ^i"  hopeful  that  the  com- 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  creased  another  $40  million.  That  means  !?/°i,°',?!  ^/^J*""  '"'"  '*^"  ^°'^- 

only  be  about  2  minutes.  I  hare  a  few  '°  ^^'^  they  had  a  $20  million  tacrease;  S?T^'  l*^'  "^  ,"^  ^^?^'^.J^"^J^ 

questions  I  would  like  to  ask  SenatoT  '"  19"  they  had  a  $43  million  increase  \tXrT.  ,^^V^^^^f:  ^^^  "?,".' 

Bible.                                             aenaior  ^^^  ^  ^^  current  year    in  the  flseai  k?  ^        of  the  authorization  we  mil  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  ^^ar  bill  now  before  us,  they  had  an-  f?i^  l°,rt?t?^i.<.Tf     5  =^"P.Plf"«h'aI  «hat- 

ate  «111  be  In  order.  other  increase  of  $40  million,  even  ,rtth  f  h^v.  ^^^J.""'H  T^'^'.''*  "^l^^' 

The  Senator  from  New  York.  the  recommended  reduction.  thJ, J^?nnri^  „m  li  t  'f'!?'l'7.7'''V''" 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr,  President,  the  ap-        That  is  a  total  of  a  little  over  $100  c^^den?  tliat  th^Comm^t£^  „n  a.^  ^ 

Kre°?j--u^ttio-.^i?irrS  ^'^^zs^ur^^  J3frri?oru°^rr.°m"pX^: 

'.t^/r^^.To.t-''  hear  the  sen-     -J-d^^^^    .^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  l^T^i.\'^Z"'^'i  ^A^'^i^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-     «f"'-e  '"  tje  Recohb.  When  it  first  start-     ^propria^  for  tte  Tupport  oflhe  a^ 

«^1  be''in"or^er*"'  '"'""•  ^^"^  ^^"^'^     Tsf^Xl^'^tT.  "°V'^°/"  """•  ^     aSd  Sanities  S  VcTX  °of  ^ur  sS^ 
wui  be  in  order.  1967.  they  had  $6  million  for  arts  and     anri  ro<:niirf»c   Mnct  nf  1,=  ^,-^  ,..,to>.ti^ 

Mr^  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  ap-  S.2  million  for  the  humanities.  Since  t^at  awareTthe  ImportanL^f  bring^^^^ 

propriatlon  for  the  Arts  and  Humanlti^  tune  we  have  brought  it  up  by  leaps  and  art"uc  instttuSo^  1^  toe  peopfe   aS"- 

^SseTo'"$^45*mim„V"°  """"^  '"  '^'  hX'f ■   ^'  "h"!?  ,1'.  t  "  "^PO-""^  "JUate  funding ?ortl^  prograThel^''to 

Thp  <5»n=i     ™™°";      ^  ?"H^fv."?'l-  ^"^  ^  '""^  "  ^  adequate  Insui-e  the  cultural  weU-being  of  our  Na- 

.^r      .^^^^J'^  committee  has  sustained  to  do  the  Job.  tlon  and  this  is  especially  teioortant  as 

toatlon'TrSd'^p'fr^^^™^'^^-  wJ^r,;  ^""T^l.l^fi.^^  r^"™''  ^  ouTwcenSll^iaI?e^'SJSfon^^;?near 

tf  Tronirf  a^^     ^t.^"^  appreciate  it  would  have  felt  that  the  budget  amount  We  cannot  allow  the  development  of 

bin  M=  flf.     ^™™  '*>«  manager  of  the  should  have  been  allowed.  But  I  know  our  artistic  Institutions  and  humanities 

bill  his  feeUng  on  the  matter.  This  is  a  the  devotion  of  this  particular  subcom-  to  be  crippled  bv  a  temporary  shortage 

program  which  has  been  led  in  the  most  mittee  chairman  to  this  program,  and  I  of  f  Jnds,  Snce  it  will  Tertataly  S^  diffl! 

San   r'^Tnp^fiv^w  7,^^"^'  ^"^  °''-  ^^'-  ^"^  TJ  ,'°'i''}'  *^'  "."i*"  "^^""^^^  ^'^  '^""  to  reassemble  the  talent  that  Is  dls- 

So,!f  ^c!l  ^-   <'  ''fu  ^™"^^''  "  *™-  Jf^'^^K'^jL"  ''  restricted  m  Its  opera-  persed  as  a  result  of  no  funds.  I  do  not 

?a^?  hXm  ^tf  *.  '"  ^^  country.  The  t tons  by  this  cut,  even  taking  into  con-  think  our  country  can  afford  to  cut  the 

?^  „ ),?,       ^"^  "^  enormous,  consider-  slderation  the  total  status  flnanclaUy  in  support  for   the   arts   and   humanities 

in  tl^e  fvlv  oT"'  and  what  it  engenders  the  arts  of  the  country,  that  it  will  feel  especially  when  the  United  States  is  S 

Mr    Braf^   T"^'"^^"'.'^*  "*^-  >t  has  a  sympathetic  ear  and  may  return,  far  behind  most  of  the  major  nations 

Mr.   BIBLE.  Mr.   President,  may  we  either  this  year  In  connection  with  a  sup-  when  it  comes  to  fundlni  the  art«  nnri 

have  order.  It  is  still  difficult  to  hear  the  Plemental  or  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  with  humanities  ta  the  flVSp'^L 

.S?    „  '■"'""  f'ew  York.  the  feeling  that  the  cut  does  not  repre-  Mr  President  I  .st-ongly  urge  mv  col- 

a.J  ,.^.11^     P^"*?  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  f  nt  any  precedent  of  di.^pproval  or  any  leagues  to  supportcontinued  full  "fund- 

sn^ri^     ^.w,?''''J'■■  ^^  Senator  wUl  ffehng  that  the  budget  went  too  far,  but  ing  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 

suspend  until  the  Senate  is  in  order.  simply  took  account,  as  Senator  Bible  Arts  and  the  Humanities 

irr    ^^J  !["*'■  Pf^eed.  has  said,  of  the  overall  necessities  of  this  Mr.  President,  the  National  Endow- 

■rra^dtY^H      ^^*'  P^'''  °^  *«  P™"  ''\'i"'"i™?E,''???*V°"  *""■  ™cnt  for  the  Arts  and  the  National  En- 

4T.  J,T      *^°*?  °"  °  ""^'^  "^"s  *'th  ,   Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  that  Is  true.  This  dowment  for  the  Humanities,  served  by 

win  =    f  *°. "?  important  element,  as  is  $40  inllllon  more  than  they  got  last  a  joint  administrative  staff,  have  cora- 

rtivw^.^  .     .1"'"'*'.?  ^  ^'■°"P*  ^"^  '"-  *'**'■  ^?^  ^^"^  '*  P"-"^  ^°°^  because  we  pUed  an  impressive  record  of  accompllsh- 

thTl  .?^i,      ^^  "^1^°^  ^'*'**    ^"^^c<^'  f"J°^^^  *° .".  confronted  a  little  later  ment  in  carrying  out  this  policy  with  very 

inis  is  the  preponderant  aspect  of  the  in  the  day  with  a  cut  of  5  percent,  a  cut  Umlted  fund»    Chaired  resoectivelv  bv 

tZ:V^  T  'i^"^"  'V^*  1°  ^^  "-y  coueague.  of  $170  million  from  this  budget.  Miss  Nanc?  Hanks  and  S^nald  S 

f«m^!.„    ,.*'  ^J^I^  ""^  ^^^  y^'^f  ^°,  "^^  Senator  can  see  some  of  the  Berman.    and    provided    with    excellent 

ttv^  ..T'L'^)'",^  ""f  """'="'"  »c-  problems  we  are  facing.  guidance   by    their   26-member   private 

StS;  h^m'^h  'f^"°^  °\  *"'^  ^^^  ""^-  '*'■•  JAVrrS.  I  can.  citizens  councils,  the  Endowment  have 

Si,^t^.1^  i   ,       ^P.^'ong   with   the  Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  made  great  progress  In  making  the  bene- 

House  instead  of  restoring  the  cut.  the  Senator.  nts  of  the  arts  and  humaniU^  avaUable 
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to  all  our  citizens.  In  maintaining  the 
criteria  of  quality  and  excellence,  and  in 
providing  es/entlal  a&sistance  for  inde- 
pendent researcii  and  creativity.  It  is 
clear  that  Federal  funds  have  been  a 
major  stimulus  for  State  matching  funds 
and  for  private  support  for  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  Minnesota  State  Arts  Council  has 
effectively  utilized  grants  received  under 
the  Endo«Tnent's  Federal -State  partner- 
ship program  over  the  past  two  fiscal 
years  to  provide  support  for  a  tour  by  the 
Minnesota  Orchestra  in  States  of  the  up- 
per midwest,  for  the  dance  coordinated 
residency  touring  program,  and  for  vari- 
ous community  arts  programs.  Promising 
writers  have  received  fellowships:  more 
audiences  have  been  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
annual  Bach  Festival:  support  has  been 
given  for  an  exhibition  entitled  "Ameri- 
can Indian  Art:"  the  Minneapolis  Society 
of  Fine  Arts  has  been  helped  to  take  art 
collections  to  the  people:  the  St.  Paul 
Civic  Philharmonic  Society  has  launched 
a  college  residency  program  and  car- 
ried through  its  concert  opera  project: 
notable  opera  productions  In  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  have  been  made  possible: 
and  the  Children's  Theater  Co..  in  Min- 
neapolis has  received  support  for  per- 
formances throughout  the  metropolitan 
area. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  highlights 
of  exceptional  accomplishments  in  Min- 
nesota as  a  result  of  Endowment  grants. 
In  addition,  the  Guthrie  Theater  Co., 
whose  productions  have  achieved  nation- 
wide recognition,  has  received  major  sup- 
port under  this  program.  The  company's 
travelling  production  of  John  Steinbeck's 
"Of  Mice  and  Men"  made  a  10- week  tour 
of  the  upper  midwest  that  took  it  to  15 
cities  in  six  States.  Its  performances 
reached  66.000  people.  And  these  per- 
formances were  supplemented  by  educa- 
tional programs,  seminars  between  com- 
pany members  and  students  at  local 
schools,  and  creative  drama  sessions. 

The  Mirmesota  Humanities  Commis- 
sion, chaired  by  Mr.  Russell  W.  Prld- 
ley,  director  of  the  Mlimesota  Historical 
Society,  has  made  grants,  on  a  match- 
ing basis,  to  colleges,  libraries,  educa- 
tional television  stations,  museums,  his- 
torical societies,  and  community  orga- 
nizations to  share  with  the  public  at 
large  the  insights  of  humanists.  These 
can  include  relating  the  humanities  to 
public  issues,  encouraging  open  discus- 
sion about  basic  questions  of  social  val- 
ues, government  and  law.  et  cetera, 
where  the  philosopher,  the  historian — 
the  humanist  exercising  his  discipline — 
can  make  a  vital  contribution  toward 
promoting  voluntary  Joint  decisions  and 
collective  action  on  current  problems.  It 
is  my  conviction  that  such  programs 
must  continue  to  be  carried  out  in  an 
atmosphere  of  Independence  and  inno- 
vation if  they  are  to  be  a  catalyst  for  ef- 
fective cooperation. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities has  taken  imaginative  steps  to 
broaden  public  exposure  to  the  vital  im- 
portance of  these  disciplines.  Begiiming 
April  12,  the  Humanities  Film  Forum, 
made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  En- 
dowment, will  present  10  outstanding 
films   to   television   viewers  across   the 


United  States — some  of  which  are  cine- 
matic translations  of  great  literary 
works,  and  others  providing  new  in- 
sights into  major  historical  events  and 
developments.  This  fall,  newspaper  read- 
ers in  over  125  communities  will  be  able 
to  take  a  coUege-level  course  over  a  20- 
week  period  in  American  studies,  under 
an  extension  program,  called  "Courses  by 
Newspaper,"  launched  by  the  University 
of  California.  San  Diego. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  special  Interest 
In  this  matter  because  I  introduced  here 
in  the  Senate  years  ago  the  first  bill  for 
the  National  Council  of  Arfci.  later  on 
that  was  the  National  Council  of  Arts 
and  Humanities.  That  bill  was  passed.  I 
have  taken  some  personal  pride  in  the 
fact  that  it  has  come  to  fruition  in  a 
splendid  nationwide  program. 

I  do  feel  that  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  has  a 
great  role  to  play  in  the  Bicentermlal 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  nothing  we  do 
here  will  in  any  way  limit  this  program 
to  fulfill  its  true  objectives  in  these  com- 
ing years. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  and 
particularly  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  their  support. 

It  is  terribly  important  that  we  have 
that  support. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  I  have  one 
or  two  very  quick  questions. 

I  sent  some  extensive  information  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr.  Bible) 
for  the  conunlttee  on  the  item  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York,  the  so- 
called  Syracuse  Project  which  deals  with 
a  proposed  research  project  on  urban 
environmental  forestry  involving  a  con- 
sortium of  Princeton.  Yale,  Cornell,  Rut- 
gers. Pennsylvania  State,  University  of 
New  Hampshire.  University  of  Connecti- 
cut, University  of  Massachusetts,  and 
State  University  of  New  York,  Syracuse. 
This  Is  an  Important  project  to  study 
many  of  the  problems  involved  in  urban 
forestry.  The  House  did  put  $450,000  in 
its  bill  for  this  program. 

May  I  have  the  privilege,  as  it  was  not 
allowed  in  the  Senate,  of  submitting  to 
the  Senator  additional  Information  in 
the  hope  that  our  Senate  conferees  may 
take  a  somewhat  different  view  on  that 
item  when  it  comes  up  in  conference 
than  apparently  they  took  in  passing  the 
bUl  out  of  the  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
latest  letter  to  the  subcommittee  on  this 
matter  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

JTILY  9.  1974. 
Hon.  Auvr:  Bible, 

Chairman,  Su^KOmmitte  cm  Interior,  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations,  Sen- 
ate  opce  Building,  Wathington,  DC. 

Dkah  Aijn:  I  write  to  urge  your  support 
of  a  8425.000  researcta  project  wblcb,  I  un- 
derstiad,  has  been  Uicludi  1  by  tbe  House 
Appropriations  Committee  ..i  funding  for  tbe 
V.S-  Forest  Service. 

This  Item  is  the  proposed  research  project 
on  urban  environmental  forestry  to  be  lo- 
cated on  the  campus  of  the  State  tJnlverslty 
of  New  Yoric.  CoUege  of  EnvlroomeDtal  Sci- 
ence and  Forestry.  Syracuse.  New  York.  It 
Is  an  adjunct  project  to  the  US.  Forest  Serv- 
Ices  PInchot  Institute  of  Environmental  Re- 


search. Approximately  one-half  of  the  funds 
would  be  used  for  grant  studies  In  coopera- 
tlon  with  a  consortium  of  other  universities 
which  Include;  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  University  of  Connecticut,  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire.  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  CorneU  University,  Prince- 
ton University,  Yale  and  Rutgers  University. 
This  consortium  was  established  under  the 
a  research  organization  dealing  with  urban 
PInchot  Institute  in  1971.  and  has  developed 
environmental  forestry  through  the  ellorts 
of  approximately  sLity  scientists  and  other 
professionals.  Basically,  this  grant  will  pro- 
vide for  a  study  to  avoid  catastrophes  such 
as  we  have  witnessed  In  the  Arlandria  area 
(Pour-Mile  Run).  In  nearby  Virginia. 

You  will  recall  the  devastating  Hoods  which 
have  wiped  out  property  and  taken  their  toll 
on  human  lives  each  time  that  area  has  been 
hit  by  heavy  rains.  The  houses  comprising 
Arlandria  were  built  without  the  beneat  of 
planning.  Trees  were  cle&rcut  for  that  de- 
velopment, leaving  the  area  without  protec- 
tion against  erosion  and  floods. 

The  lessons  learned  from  tbe  Arlandria  ex- 
perience and  the  development  patterns  which 
are  going  forward  In  many  areas  In  the 
Northeast  make  this  grant  essential.  The  re- 
search to  be  done  by  this  consortium  wUl 
attempt  to  find  ways  to  allow  urban  needs 
to  be  met  without  making  the  East  Coast  cor- 
ridor a  strip  of  concrete.  But  as  urban  areas 

cities,  shopping  centers,  suburban  develop- 
ments— push  farther  and  farther  Into  the 
forest  areas  of  the  Northeast,  we  must  make 
certain  that  planning  Is  utuized  so  that 
urban  needs  can  co-exist  wltli  nature's  buf- 
fers against  catastrophes. 

These  studies  will  provide  guidelines  and 
suggestions  or  making  the  best  use  of  soils, 
water  and  vegetation  In  tbe  wise  development 
of  our  urban  needs.  Instead  of  arbitrarily 
replacing  our  land  with  concrete,  creating 
potential  "Arlandrlaa"  throughout  the 
Northeast,  the  results  of  these  research  proj- 
ects wUl  be  avaUable  to  all  communities  and 
other  governmental  units  to  help  them  plan 
prudently. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  jAvrrs. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  was  kind  enough  to  mention  this 
item  to  me  before  bringing  it  before  the 
full  Senate.  This  is  an  item  which  was 
touched  on  by  him  in  a  letter.  I  do  not 
know  about  the  extensive  backup  that 
there  was  to  that  letter.  It  is  not  re- 
flected in  my  markup  notes. 

But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  receive 
additional  information  that  we  can  carry 
to  the  conference  when  we  confer  with 
our  counterparts  on  the  House  side. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  cor- 
rectly states,  the  House  did  add  $450,000, 
I  think  his  request  was  $425,000. 

But.  nevertheless,  the  item  will  be  be- 
fore us  in  conference  and  if  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  with  his  usual  thorough 
style,  can  give  us  additional  informa- 
tion, we  will  be  happy  to  do  it  at  the 
conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague  and 
I  will  do  that  promptly. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  committee  for  their  consideration  of 
the  appropriation  for  the  Gateway  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  on  the  magnl 
tude  of  about  $6  million  to  enable  us  to 
get  started  on  this  huge  resource  In  the 
New  York  area  which  will  serve  millions 
and  millions  of  people  using  that  sea- 
coast  and  in  a  very  advantageous  way. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank 
the  committee  for  their  consideration  in 
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providing  tbe  funds  for  the  restoration 
of  that  gr«at  tilstorlc  monument.  Fort 
Stan«1x  In  Rome,  N  Y.  This  is  a  project 
which  the  people  oi  Rome  have  been 
looking  forward  to  f(  t  some  time  and 
many  of  us,  including  tbe  mayor,  Wil- 
liam Valentine,  have  been  seeking  this 
funding.  Port  Stanwix,  whlib  dates  back 
to  the  French  and  Indian  'A  ar  is  to  be 
restored  lor  the  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tion and  the  project  will  bring  needed 
jobs  and  a  boost  to  Rome's  economy 
which  needs  It  badly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Washington  Post  descrtbmg 
this  project  be  placed  In  the  Rkord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 
ALL   Roads    in    Rome    Lead    to    HtsroucoL 

RECONSTRtrCnOW 

(By  Elizabeth  C.  Mooney) 
Git  up  there  mtjie,  here  comes  a  lock.  We'U 
make  Romme  'bout  6  o'clock. — Old  Canaller 
Eong 

It  was  an  Inauspicious  day  for  the  launch- 
ing. A  fine  misting  rain  was  falling  and  the 
t>aQKs  of  the  old  Erie  Canal  were  muddy  and 
rutted.  Nevertheless.  30O  citizens  of  Rome, 
N.Y.,  plus  assorted  dogs  and  children,  hud- 
dled under  umbrellas  and  watched  as  a 
lightweight  tractor,  with  the  help  of  several 
sweating  and  straining  men.  shoved  the  25- 
ton  canal  packet  boat  Independence  down 
the  runway  for  her  maiden  trip  40  yards 
across  the  canal. 

She  hit  the  muddy  water  stem  first  and 
had  to  be  nudged  off  the  launching  planks. 
The  newly  restored  Erie  rose  In  a  welcoming 
splash  and  a  dampish  cheer  from  the  crowd 
saluted  her.  Her  creator.  BUI  Ott,  breathed 
easier  as  he  watched  her  settling  easUy  m  the 
water  and  slapped  his  son,  Gary,  exuberantly 
on  the  back. 

That  was  the  scene  last  month  as  the  lusty 
old  Erie  Canal  went  back  In  business,  even  if 
only  In  fun. 

When  the  nation  celebrates  Its  200th  birth- 
day In  1976,  the  citizens  of  Rome,  mean  to 
be  a  part  of  the  festivities.  Revolutionary 
history  Is  fashionable  these  days  and  Rome 
Is  long  on  history.  After  years  of  enduring 
Japes  about  all  roads  leading  to  Rome,  they 
mean  now  to  make  It  come  true.  The  Inde- 
pendence, which  this  shimmer  wUl  make  trips 
up  the  Erie  a  mlle-and-a-half  to  Ft.  Bull,  a 
French  and  Indian  fort.  Is  only  the  opening 
gun.  The  Romans  are  constructing  a  com- 
bination of  attractions  which  add  up  to  a 
sort  of  historic  Disneyland. 

Rome,  eight  miles  from  New  York  State 
Thruway  exits  32  or  33,  la  a  small  Indus- 
trial city  In  the  Mohawk  VaUey.  Lately,  the 
government  of  the  United  States  sent  a  task 
force  from  the  Interior  Department  to  recon- 
struct Pt.  Stanwix,  a  key  tort  In  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  first  built  in  1758.  Nineteen 
years  later.  It  survived  a  siege  by  Col.  St. 
Leger  on  his  way  through  the  Mohawk  Valley 
to  Join  In  an  attack  on  Albany  that  was  to 
divide  the  colonies  by  cutting  New  York  In 
half. 

General  Herkimer,  bringing  a  relief  force 
to  help  the  fort,  was  ambushed  at  Orlskany. 
five  miles  down  the  road  from  Ft.  Stanwix. 
and  the  resiUtlng  battle  Is  considered  the 
bloodiest  of  the  Revolution.  The  fort  sur- 
vived when  Gen.  Benedict  Arnold  arrived  to 
reueve  it  and  the  British  retreated,  leaving 
large  quantities  of  supplies.  Two  months 
later  Burgoyne  surrendered  and  the  tide  of 
battle  turned.  It  Is  said  that  the  American 
flag  was  first  flown  In  battle  at  Ft.  Stanwix. 
The  original  outUnes  of  the  fort  are  now 
visible  in  the  archeologlcal  digs,  and  on  ex- 
hibit In  the  headquarters  across  the  way  are 
various  relics  which  have  lately  been  un- 
earthett.  You  can  see  cannon  and  musket 


bolls,  old  uniform  buttons,  a  rare  tomahawk 
pipe  and  some  of  the  eight-Inch  wrought  Iron 
luills  from  the  wooden  gote  of  the  fort.  Par- 
tially reconstructed  Oriental  and  English  pot. 
tery  are  also  on  display  ond  the  bones  of  a 
good  many  passenger  pigeons  which  the  be- 
sieged patriots  ate  during  the  attack. 

The  National  Park  Service  Ranger  will  take 
you  on  a  free  tour  and  show  you  the  charred 
rear  walls  of  the  fort.  This  summer,  students 
dressed  In  18th-century  costumes  are  work- 
ing on  the  digs,  and  they'll  be  glad  to  point 
out  the  moat  and  the  officers'  barracks  build- 
ings. 

The  people  of  Rome,  who  don't  consider 
you  a  native  unless  your  grandfather  was 
born  there,  think  their  long-range  history 
may  Just  put  their  city  on  the  map.  Mayor 
WUllam  Valentine  and  his  Historic  Rome 
Development  Authority  have  renamed  Rome 
the  "City  of  American  History."  and  the 
mayor  Is  getting  ready  for  what  he  thinks 
wl"  be  a  large  tourist  business. 

"We  expect  eventually  a  mmlmum  600.000 
visitors  a  year,"  savs  Mayor  Valentine.  "The 
Economic  Research  Company  of  California, 
the  Qame  company  who  did  the  research  for 
Disneyland,  said  to  prepare  for  that  many. 
We're  making  plans  and  we  think  we  can 
handle  th,  :n." 

The  Independence  and  Ft.  Stanwix  are  a 
reality,  but  Mayor  Valentine  and  the  Romans 
have  further  Ideaa.  They  have  discovered  an 
old  narrow-gauge  steam  locomotive  and  are 
plannmg  to  Install  a  track  for  it  along  the 
books  of  their  reconstructed  mile  ond  a  holt 
of  the  Erie.  Visitors  can  go  by  the  Independ- 
ence to  Pt.  Bull  anJ  return  on  the  train.  If 
enough  funds  ore  found  before  the  Bicen- 
tennial, they  win  also  be  cble  to  wander 
about  In  a  canal  village,  vintage  1840.  of  the 
type  that  the  canallers  knew  when  they  mode 
the  nine-day  trip  from  Albon;  to  Buffalo  by 
the  horse  drawn  packets. 

Central  New  York  State  has  plenty  of  1840 
houses  of  the  right  type  and  plane  ore  to 
mov^  them  Intact  to  the  canal. 

Rome  is  the  right  place  for  this  recoLstruc- 
tlon.  as  a  peck  Into  the  Rome  Historical  So- 
ciety on  Spring  Street  will  moke  clear.  The 
first  shovelful  of  dirt  for  the  conol  was  dug 
by  Governor  Dewin  Clinton  at  Romt  on 
the  Fourth  of  July.  1817.  when  It  was  con- 
sidered the  engineering  marvel  of  the  day. 
It  was  a  cheap,  fast  route  through  the  Ap- 
palachians and  It  opened  up  the  West.  The 
barges  were  pulled  by  mules  ond  the  pockets, 
like  Rome's  Independence,  by  horses  plodding 
along  the  canal's  dirt  poth, 

BUI  Ott,  who  together  with  his  son  built 
the  Independence,  savs  it  wasn't  easy.  He  la 
a  carpenter  and  canal  boots  ore  o  little  out  of 
his  line;  especially  since  he  never  saw  one. 
But  a  team  of  engineers  provided  him  with 
the  plans  and  he  started  out  from  scratch 
felling  enormous  oaks  with  wood  so  hard 
that  he  had  to  soak  planks  In  boiling  water 
to  bend  them  for  the  prow.  The  tiller  is 
hand-hewn  and  the  nails  are  the  type  usu- 
ally used  for  light  metolwork.  It  took  Ott  oil 
winter:  and  central  New  York  winters  have 
to  be  seen  to  t>e  believed.  The  snows  come  In 
Octoljer  and  are  still  around  In  late  March. 
Ott  worked  under  a  plastic  tent. 

Rome  expects  to  absorb  the  tourist  Influx 
well  and  has  mode  special  plans  for  the  traf- 
fic It  will  brmg.  The  little  city  has.  as  you 
might  expect,  some  good  Italian  restaurants, 
but  Its  real  forte  la  the  beautiful  surrounding 
countryside  In  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk. 
A  summer  picnic  at  the  Orlskany  battle- 
ground might  combine  history  and  a  treat 
for  the  eye.  Take  a  look  at  the  state  of  New 
York's  dioramas  of  the  ambtish  and  then  find 
a  spot  on  the  h'.Uslde  overlooking  the  point 
where  Gen.  Herkimer's  horse  was  shot  from 
under  him.  It  a  known  as  the  Bloody  Ravine, 
but  you  wouldn't  know  it  now.  Amtrok 
winds  through  the  valley  like  a  toy  train  and 
youll  take  heart  when  you  see  that  all  the 
beautiful  countryside  Isn't  ruined  yet. 


Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  is  correct.  As 
the  Senator  well  knows.  I  was  prepared 
to  handle  what  1  call  the  Gateway  East; 
it  was  one  of  our  first  experiments  in 
bringing  an  urban  park  to  an  urban  area. 
I  think  the  need  was  great. 

We  were  happy  to  endorse  the  $6.9 
million  in  this  year's  budget. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
his  cooperation  and  todulgence.  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr,  HOLLiNos), 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
>1eld  to  me  for  one  obser\'alion? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  verj-  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  this 
courtesy  as  I  have  to  go  to  a  committee 
for  a  markup,  as  the  Senator  knows. 
That  is  why  I  asked  for  a  chance  to  in- 
terrupt my  colleagues  who  have  been 
here  so  long. 

On  the  matter  of  the  Park  Service  and 
the  areas  that  relate  to  Park  Ser\1ce 
reservations.  I  spoke  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  I  had  an 
amendment  that  I  was  going  to  offer 
that  would  have  required  the  National 
Park  Service  to  report  within  60  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  act  on  an 
evaluation  and  recommendations  for 
improvement  of  the  National  Park  Res- 
ervation Service. 

It  has  now  been  explained  to  me  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Metze.ieavm  I  will  hold  hearings  on 
this  whole  subject  matter  and,  indeed, 
I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  will  be  looldng  into  the  matter 
so  that  it  would  not  be  necessarj-  to  have 
an  amendment,  but  rather  to  conduct  an 
investigative  study  of  what  the  Park 
Sen'ice  is  doing  in  the  matter  of  con- 
tracting out  reservation  services. 

Mr.  BIBUS.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota states  the  problem  correctly,  and 
he  did  bring  this  up  to  me  before  his 
speaking  now. 

It  is  true  that  this  problem  was  called 
to  my  attention  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum'.  and  they  ap- 
parently have  had  some  real  problems 
with  this  Tlcketron  adaptation  of  mak- 
ing campground  reser\ations  for  the 
Park  Service. 

It  is  a  very  alarming  story  as  told  to 
me.  but  I  have  consulted  with  my  chair- 
man of  the  full  Interior  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son i  .  and  I  as.sured  Senator  MEiiENBAitji 
that  we  wlU  have  hearings  just  as  soon 
as  we  can  give  proper  notices.  He  tuus 
agreed  to  chair  them  for  me. 

I  think  it  Is  a  problem  that  should 
t>e  looked  into,  must  be  looked  into  be- 
cause, certainly,  the  reservation  system, 
as  the  Park  Service  Is  trying  to  handle 
it  now,  leaves  a  great  amount  to  be  de- 
aired. 

We  will  look  Into  it  ver^•  quickly  and 
I  hope  we  can  come  up  with  a  realistic 
answer  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man and  I  surely  want  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  cooperate  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum). 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  a  little  over 
B  year  ago.  at  the  beginning  of  May, 
1973.  we  spent  2  days  in  this  Chamber 
debating  an  appropriate  level  of  funding 
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for  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Arts  and  Humanities — and  as 
its  chairman  since  its  inception  more 
than  10  years  ago.  I  would  like  to  add — 
I  liad  the  opportunity  of  proposing  and 
defendtag  a  level  of  authorized  funding 
for  the  Foundation  and  its  two  Endow- 
ments, the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities.  This  level,  which  was 
approved  by  the  Senat*  on  May  2,  1973, 
was  well  above  that  recommended  today 
to  us  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

To  put  today's  debate  into  perspective, 
let  me  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
amounts  we  considered  carefully  and  ap- 
proved in  the  spring  of  1973.  These  were 
sums  for  a  new  3-year  authorization  for 
the  Foundation  and  its  two  Endowments. 
For  ascal  1975— the  year  we  are  con- 
sidering today — we  approved  a  total  au- 
thorization of  $280  million,  or  $140  mil- 
lion for  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  tl40  million  for  the  National 
Endowmant  for  the  Humanities. 

The  total  of  S280  million  resulted  from 
comprehensive  hearings  held  before  the 
subcommittee.  It  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee  and  ap- 
proved by  the  full  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
without  a  dissenting  voice. 

And  that  level  of  funding— after  full- 
scale  debate  lasting  2  days — was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  better 
than  2  to  1. 

Mr.  President.  I  review  this  legislative 
history  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  the 
total  funding  for  the  two  Endowments 
for  flscal  1975.  as  recommended  to  us  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  is  a  most 
rea.'ionable  and  indeed  modest  sum  with- 
in this  important  frame  of  reference. 

It  Is  also  reasonable  and  modest  within 
the  framework  of  the  authorized 
amounts  approved  last  year  In  Senate- 
House  conference.  That  sum.  that  total 
for  both  Endowments,  was  *200  million. 
I  believe  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Interior,  under  the  distinguished 
leadership  of  Senator  Bible,  has  acted 
with  an  appropriate  prudence  and  nith 
a  full  responsibility  toward  maintaining 
needed  economies.  Naturallj-,  I  would 
have  preferred  a  higher  level  of  funding, 
in  keeping  with  the  action  we  took  in 
the  Senate  in  May  1973.  and  in  keeping 
with  the  congre.ssionalIy  approved  au- 
thorization. I  wa.'i  indeed  pleased  as  floor 
manager  of  the  authorizing  legislation 
when  these  higher  levels  of  funding  were 
approved  by  the  Senate  by  such  a  sub- 
stantial majority. 

These  programs— those  of  both  En- 
dowments under  the  excellent  and  imagi- 
native leadership  of  Nancy  Hanks  for  the 
arts  and  Ronald  Herman  for  the  human- 
ities—are just  beginning  to  have  the  im- 
pact on  our  national  life  which  we  in 
the  Congress  envisioned  9  years  ago, 
when  the  two  Endowments  were  created. 
As  the  original  Senate  sponsor  of  this 
legislation.  I  am  delighted  by  the  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made.  It  has  been 
fostered  by  bipartisan  support  led  by  the 
exceedingly  able  Senator  from  New  York 


(Mr.  jAvrrs)  who  has.  for  all  these  years, 
been  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Arts  and  Humanities, 
and  of  the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  I  also  commend  espe- 
cially the  pioneering  work  of  Senator 
Humphrey. 

Recently  a  report  published  by  the 
Associated  Councils  of  the  Arts  which 
received  nationwide  press  coverage  em- 
phasized that  89  percent  of  the  Nation's 
adult  population  feel  that  the  arts  are 
important  to  the  quality  of  life  in  their 
communities. 

It  pointed  out  that  64  percent  of  the 
adult  public — 93,1  million  Americans — 
would  be  willing  to  pay  an  additional  $9 
a  year  in  taxes  if  the  money  were  di- 
rected toward  support  of  the  arts  and 
cultural  facilities.  It  pointed  out  that 
almost  three-fourths  of  our  population 
enjoy  cultural  activities  on  a  regular 
basis. 

Ever  greater  demands  are  lieing  placed 
on  our  cultural  institutions.  Inflation  af- 
fects them  as  it  does  other  sectors  in  our 
coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  the  arts  and  humanities 
are  not  luxuries  to  be  appreciated  by  a 
limited  few.  They  are  central  to  our  na- 
tional well-being.  We  should  consider 
this  funding  level  as  recommended  to  us 
by  the  committee  as  a  modest  but  essen- 
tial investment  In  the  cultural  develop- 
ment of  this  Nation. 

We  are  still  far  behind  other  leading 
nations  in  this  regard.  Only  a  short  time 
ago  I  pointed  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
Great  Britain  is  spending  at  a  govern- 
mental level  $100  million  annually  for 
the  arts  alone:  and  their  population  is 
one-quarter  our  own,  and  their  gross  na- 
tional product  is  one-twelfth  ours  in  size. 
Let  us  strongly  endorse  the  committee 
recommendation.  Let  us  not  reduce  the 
figures  proposed  to  us. 

intimately  our  civilization  will  be 
judged  by  our  cultural  achievements.  For 
the  first  time  in  our  history  we  have  a 
Federal  program  to  encourage  and  ad- 
vance this  cause.  Let  us  allow  it  to  de- 
velop to  meet  the  critical  needs  confront- 
ing our  cultural  Institutions  all  across 
the  United  States. 

Mr,  ROLLINGS,  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point,  I  think  the  arts  and  humanities 
program  Is  a  good  way  to  begin  discus- 
sion of  a  cut  in  this  particular  budget. 
I  think  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  just  made  my  argu- 
ment, but  did  not  quite  follow  through 
as  I  hoped  he  would.  When  asked  about 
the  arts  and  humanities,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  said  that  only  a  few 
years  ago  they  had  $8  million,  now  look 
at  what  has  been  done,  we  have  in  1973 
given  an  additional  $20  million,  last  vear 
we  gave  an  additional  $43  million. 

So  it  is  said  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  why  are  we  not  satlsfleld  with  an- 
other $40  million? 

My  question  would  be.  why  can  we  not 
hold  up  even  on  that  $40  million  or.  11  we 
cannot  hold  up  on  that,  what  can  we 
hold  up  on?  We  have  got  a  problem. 
How  can  we  implement  what  we  resolved 
to  do  by  a  vote  as  of  May  9  and  again  on 
June  13,  In  all  solemnity,  to  bring  this 
budget  from  $305  biUlon  back  down  to 
$295  billion? 
Some  would  say,  "Take  It  all  out  of 
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defense."  Others.  "Oh,  no,  the  tremen- 
dous waste  is  with  HEW." 

Then,  the  other  day.  when  we  get  into 
the  Transportation  appropriation,  th^ 
say.  "No,  the  Coast  Guard  is  safety;  the 
PAA  is  safety.  A  cut  would  be  jeopardiz- 
ing lives." 

When  we  get  to  the  health  measures, 
they  are  going  to  talk  of  cancer,  and  in 
the  past  I  have  been  one  of  the  favorite 
sponsors  to  make  that  talk. 

When  we  finally  get  down  to  the  Pub- 
lic Works  appropriation,  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi 
chaired,  which  could  be  withheld  for  a 
year,  we  were  voted  down  in  the  Senate. 
We  come  to  Interior  appropriations 
and  start  talking  about  the  arts,  hu- 
manities, and  public  parks.  Could  they 
not  be  withheld  in  the  light  of  this  rag- 
ing inflation? 

Since  President  Nixon  has  taken  office, 
a  dollar  that  anyone  had  in  his  pocket  on 
January  20.  1969,  is  worth  75  cents.  I  do 
not  Iciow  any  clearer  or  more  dynamic 
way  to  try  to  put  it. 

What  we  are  doing  is  saying  what  we 
are  all  for — for  art.  humanities,  health, 
and  transportation.  Everybody  is  for 
everything,  but  what  about  the  poor  tax- 
payer? 

We  thought  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee would  do  this.  With  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles).  I 
went  to  the  Budget  Committee  caucus 
and  tried  to  suggest  some  way.  In  an 
orderly  fashion,  to  cut  back  on  each  item 
in  the  budget  by  some  3  to  5  percent,  to 
let  the  committees  do  it  If  they  would, 
so  that  we  would  end  up  by  the  end  of 
our  work  In  this  crucial  year — with  im- 
peachment and  everything  else  confront- 
ing us — with  the  figure  that  the  Senate 
has  said  should  be  the  limit.  $295  billion. 
I  have  not  talked  with  Arthur  Bums 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  on  this  point,  but 
I  am  confident  that  if  we  could  show 
this  kind  of  direction  and  this  kind  of 
sobriety  in  our  treatment  of  appropria- 
tions measures,  this  kind  of  responsibil- 
ity, that  then  we  would  be  able  to  try 
to  release  some  money  for  housing,  cut 
the  interest  rates,  and  get  this  country 
moving  again.  It  has  to  work  together. 
But  when  the  Budget  Committee  was 
asked,  the  distinguished  chairman  said, 
"No."  He  said  that  Is  not  for  the  Budget 
Committee  this  year:  that  is  for  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  because  I 
pride  no  greater  than  any  service  my 
service  on  that  committee.  Let  us  not 
confuse  courtesy  with  committee  work. 
No  one  ever  Intends  to  be  discourteous. 
There  was  some  comment  to  the  effect 
that  some  of  the  sulwommittee  chairmen 
or  some  of  the  colleagues  within  the 
committee  had  not  considered  the  chair- 
man or  conununlcated  their  Intentions. 
I  have  done  my  level  best  to  communi- 
cate. 

In  that  particular  conunittee  when  we 
were  marking  up  Transportation,  the 
question  was  asked  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  how  we  were  doing,  and 
he  started  listing  the  progress  being 
made  on  the  floor. 

I  said,  "Parliamentarlly,  yes;  flscally, 
no."  I  said,  "Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to 
cut  it  here  because  if  we  do  not  cut  It, 
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where  else  wUl  It  be  cut?"  When  this 
particular  measure  arose,  they  came  and 
said.  "Wait  a  minute,"  we  have  listened 
to  all  the  witnesses.  I  can  understand 
the  year  before  last  I  heard  all  of  the  wit- 
nesses before  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  State.  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce. It  Is  hard  work,  and  you  hate  to 
have  your  hard  work  upset  on  the  floor 
alter  it  has  come  through  the  subcom- 
mittee and  committee. 

We  tried  in  the  full  committee  on  this 
particular  measure.  Mr.  President.  I 
raised  the  question  of  a  5-percent  cut 
and  I  was  resoundingly  voted  down  as 
though  I  were  proposing  something  im- 
polite or  distasteful  or  was  an  Intruder, 
that  I  should  not  have  even  raised  that 
question.  So  what  happens?  We  come  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada.  What  do  we  do  in  light  of 
our  vote  to  cut  the  budget,  all  the  talk 
we  have  about  Inflation,  and  about  the 
security  and  stability  of  the  country? 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri time  and  again  has  told  us  our 
national  security,  like  a  three-legged 
stool,  stands  not  only  on  the  military 
hardware  and  troops,  but  the  second  leg 
is  the  confldence  of  the  people  In  their 
government — which  is  now  in  question — 
and  the  third  leg  is  that  of  economic  sta- 
bUity. 

When  we  all  come  and  join  hands  and 
say.  "Yes.  we  are  going  to  recognize  this, 
and  how  we  have  been  robbing  that 
housewife  of  25  cents  of  that  dollar  In 
the  last  5  years."  this  committee  comes 
forth  with  an  increase  over  last  year  of 
$665.8  miUion.  Does  that  look  like  any 
awareness  of  inflation  in  the  Senate? 
Everybody  praises  each  other.  All  the 
Senators  have  gone  off  in  their  little 
committees,  marking  up  more,  and 
growling  as  they  come  back  on  the  floor, 
"Do  you  still  have  that  amendment  up?" 
One  of  them  suggested  that  I  said  I 
had  votes.  Let  me  put  it  this  way:  If  1 
thought  I  had  the  votes,  we  would  have 
had  a  good  10  percent  or  more  cut.  I  was 
trj'lng  to  pare  it  down  to  something  real- 
istic, something  that  might  pass.  None 
of  us  want  to  get  into  the  Indian  welfare 
payments,  but  certain  it  is  that  when 
you  come  to  new  parks,  when  you  come  to 
the  order  of  priorities  in  this  country,  we 
have  raised  parks  $223,8  million  for  land 
and  water  conservation  funds,  moneys 
back  to  the  States  so  that  they  can 
acquire  and  we.  in  turn,  can  acquire  and 
develop  parks,  with  planning  and  con- 
struction money  at  another  $43.3  million, 
for  a  total  of  $267  million.  For  what? 

Who  Is  going  home  to  the  supermarket 
and  tell  the  housewife  at  the  counter, 
"Guess  what  I  did.  I  got  you  a  park"?  We 
can  use  the  main  street  of  every  town  in 
America  as  a  public  park.  There  will  not 
be  any  business  there  if  we  keep  on 
spending.  They  will  be  quiet,  peaceful, 
and  restful  places  to  grow  trees,  not  to 
have  any  economic  prosperity,  not  to 
stabilize  the  security  of  this  country. 

Why  do  we  new  come  with  a  quarter 
million  dollars  more  for  parks? 

We  could  go  to  page  25  of  the  report, 
the  Klamath  Indian  lands.  Is  that  not  a 
great  one?  I  am  sure  they  can  make  a 
very  persuasive  presentation.  They  just 
said  for  starters  $49  million. 


I  wonder  If  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  would 
yield  on  this  point  and  ansvvcr  a  question. 
If  that  start  is  $49  million,  what  Is 
the  total  cost  for  the  Klamath  Indian 
lands? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  happy  to  respond 
to  my  friend  from  South  Carolina  any 
time.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  see  him 
standing  there  in  his  magnificence.  I  am 
happy  to  rise  and  attempt  to  answer  the 
question. 

If  the  Senator  wUl  look  at  page  25,  it  is 
an  item  of  S49  million,  and  it  is  an  item 
that  would  permit  the  Forest  Service  to 
initiate  acquisition  of  the  Baamath  In- 
dian forest  lands  in  Oregon  as  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  93-102. 

The  authorizing  language  was  passed 
only  after  full  hearings.  The  purpose  was 
to  protect  the  forest  lands,  the  forest 
trees,  before  they  went  to  the  subdivi- 
sions. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  the  initial 
cost.  What  is  the  total  cost? 

Mr,  BIBLE.  The  total  cost?  It  is  a  one- 
.shot  deal,  as  I  recall, 

Mr,  HOLLINGS.  I  notice  It  says  to  Ini- 
tiate the  acquisition.  Even  If  it  4s  the 
total  cost,  could  that  not  be  withheld 
just  1  more  year  to  see  if  we  can  try  to 
balance  this  budget  like  we  all  want  to 
do  and  like  we  all  voted  for? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  If  that  is  one  of  the  places 
where  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
chooses  to  take  some  of  the  dollars  he  Is 
talking  about  in  his  amendment,  we  cer- 
tainly could  consider  it.  But  my  impres- 
sion was  they  have  to  have  these  many 
dollars  because  they  have  to  file  a  suit. 
They  have  to  put  up  the  full  appraised 
value  when  they  file  the  condemnation 
suit.  That  Is  the  reason  for  It. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  understand  the  rea- 
son. I  am  just  trying  to  see  if.  in  the 
ordering  of  priorities  and  trying  to  cut 
back,  we  could  withhold.  We  know  it  is 
done  after  due  consideration. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted.  I  will  be 
amazed,  becau'^e  I  know  many  Senators 
who  would  go  along,  perhaps,  to  cut  the 
Transportation  bill,  who  would  go  along 
on  HUD  and  Space  Sciences,  t>ecause 
they  did  not  have  anything  in  it,  and 
who  would  quietly  say  now.  "No.  I  got 
m5'  park  in  this  one." 

Why  in  the  world  would  we  go  over  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  and  all  of  a 
sudden  jump  from  an  appropriation  of 
about  $73  million  last  year  and  put  in 
another  $227  million  this  year — up  to 
$300  million?  It  is  $267  million,  but  the 
House  allowance  is  $300  million,  and  the 
committee  recommendation  on  page  8 
is  $300  million. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Would  the  Senator  like 
me  to  respond 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  Is  the  Lsuid  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  voted  for  those  earlier  amend- 
ments and  the  funding  authorization  of 
$300  miUlon.  These  arc  the  dollars  that 
are  taken  out  of  the  oil  and  gas  revenues 
at  the  rate  of  $300  million  a  year.  This 
goes  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  as  the 
Senator  knows.  It  was  fimded  at  $300 
million  a  year  in  flscal  1973. 

Last  year,  the  1974  fiscal  year,  the 
budget  that  came  to  us  cut  it  back  to 


the  neighborhood  of  $75  million,  down 
by  $225  million.  They  just  did  not  fund 
it  at  the  same  level  they  had  in  earlier 
years.  This  makes  it  appear  this  year  as 
a  large  increase  when  actually  we  are 
only  returning  to  the  previous  level. 

What  do  these  dollars  do?  They  go  to 
acquire  lands  In  the  Park  Service,  the 
Forest  Service,  and  others.  They  go  to 
send  dollars  to  the  Senator's  State  and 
to  my  Stats  and  to  every  other  State  to 
acquire  and  develop  park  lands. 

Of  course,  the  problem  is  that  we  are 
constantly  caught  in  this  escalation  of 
land  values.  I  suppose  the  rate  In  this 
area  Is  between  12  and  15  percent. 

If  the  Senator  is  sincere,  as  I  know  he 
is.  the  thing  that  should  be  done  is  to 
deauthorlze  many  of  these  projects.  If 
they  were  deauthorlzed.  we  would  not  be 
faced  with  the  burden  of  attempting  to 
fund  them  for  acquisition  and  develop- 
.  ment  and  operation.  That  Is  the  prob- 
lem we  have,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  knows  that  as  well  as  I  do.  I 
have  been  to  Fort  Sumter  and  some  of 
the  other  great  areas.  Once  you  start 
these  projects,  you  have  to  do  one  of  two 
things.  You  have  to  go  ahead  and  try  to 
complete  them.  If  you  postpone  them, 
the  cost  will  be  such  that,  on  an  aver- 
age, it  will  be  12  or  15  percent  more  each 
year. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS,  As  with  the  chicken 
and  the  egg.  which  comes  first?  How  are 
you  going  to  tacide  it  unless  you  stop 
spending? 

Is  it  the  Senator  s  theory  that  in  order 
to  catch  up  with  inflation,  we  should 
spend  more,  because  the  following  year 
it  will  cost  even  more?  Is  that  the  Sen- 
ator's approach  to  the  budget? 

Mr,  BIBLE,  No.  but  I  do  feel  that  If  we 
cut  out  all  the  spending  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  advocates,  we 
might  have  some  increaiitasly  dlfHciilt 
problems,  not  only  with  the  increase  in 
costs  but  also  an  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment. These  are  jobs,  all  the  way 
through.  It  means  people  are  employed. 
If  they  are  unemployed.  I  am  sure  some- 
Imdy  is  going  to  have  to  pay  for  that,  and 
that  will  increase  the  costs  as  well 

Mr,  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  referred  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  I  should  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
voted  in  June  to  come  back  to  the  $295 
billion.  We  are  both  against  inflation. 

What  about  unemployment?  That  Is  a 
tough  one.  It  cannot  be  taken  lightly.  It 
is  said  that  a  two-tenths  of  1  percent 
increase  In  unemplojTnent  Is  brought 
about  by  a  $10  billion  cut  in  the  budiet. 
So  if  we  ore  talking  about  jobs,  we  have 
to  be  realistic  and  face  up  to  it.  They 
are  not  easy  choices.  There  are  some 
hard  sacrifices  to  be  made.  Before  we  can 
get  this  monster,  inflation,  in  hand,  we 
will  have  to  suffer  temporarily  a  little 
more  unemployment.  We  cannot  Ud  our- 
selves. We  cannot  continue  to  buy  faster 
and  with  larger  amounts  and  acquire 
park  land  for  another  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  because  the  land  Is  going  to 
cost  more.  The  problem  is  not  to  get 
more  land.  The  problem  is  for  the  home- 
owner to  get  a  home  to  live  in.  for  the 
person  who  is  paying  rent  to  be  able  to 
get  money  for  the  payments. 
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Let  me  bring  out  some  evidence  In  the 
record,  because  we  have  tried  to  identify 
the  cause  of  inflation.  There  are  many 
causes,  with  respect  to  the  crop  failures, 
the  Soviet  wheat  purchases,  and  the 
quadrupling  of  the  oil  prices  since  Octo- 
ber of  last  year. 

The  main  culprit  is  the  addition  to 
the  supply  of  money.  During  the  3-yeai 
period  when  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
and  I  both  were  in  the  Senate,  under 
President  Johnson,  we  had  both  guns 
and  butter.  We  increased  the  supply  of 
money  some  47  percent,  from  $259  bil- 
lion to  $382  billion. 

Under  President  Nixon,  in  5  years 
from  1969  through  1973,  the  money  sup- 
ply increased  from  S382  billion  to  $571 
billion.  So  In  that  10-year  period  of 
1964  to  1974.  or  the  end  of  1973,  we 
literally  doubled  the  supply  of  money. 
Even  more,  we  increased  it  a  whopping 
120  percent.  whUe  the  increase  in  the 
production  of  goods  was  only  about  50 
percent.  So  there  is  more  money  chasing 
goods,  as  the  economist  says,  which  is 
the  cause  of  inflation,  and  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  main  culprit. 

We  cannot  get  any  relief  from  our 
colleagues  in  the  international  com- 
munity, because  the  10  major  indu.strial 
nations  in  that  10-year  period  also  dou- 
bled their  money  supply,  from  $332  bil- 
lion to  $690  billion.  So  it  is  worldwide 
Inflation.  It  is  no  salve  whatever  to  say, 
"Ixjok  at  what  is  happening  in  Italy  or 
England.  Why  should  you  complain  and 
nobody  else?" 

No  one  is  complaining.  If  you  cannot 
get  the  leadership  which  calls  for  wage 
and  price  control,  if  you  cannot  get  the 
leadership  to  cut  the  budget,  If  you 
cannot  get  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  cut  the  budget,  every  one  of  them 
barrelmg  out  here  with  an  additional 
half-bUllon  dollars,  then  who  is  there  In 
Uiis  Government— or,  speclflcally.  in  the 
Senate — to  stand  and  say,  "No"? 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
hlce  to  ask  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina one  or  two  questions;  but,  first  I 
commend  him  for  taking  the  lead  on  this 
Important  measure. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
for  his  excellent  leadership  hi  this  area 
I  assure  him— speaking  for  myseU  and 
I  think  for  others  who  would  Uke  to  cut 
this  budget- that  we  are  dohig  this  on 
every  budget  that  comes  up.  There  Is 
nothing  personal  about  this.  There  is 
nothing  In  our  action  against  the  sub- 
comnuttee  or  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee or  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  or  the  worthwhile  por- 
tioju  of  this  bill.  We  feel  that  we  have 
to  take  a  look  at  the  overaU  picture  of 
the  economy.  If  we  do  not  do  this  but 
instead  become  immersed  in  the  small 
picture,  we  are  gohig  to  wreck  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country  and  the  well-being 
of  the  American  people. 

I  should  like  to  ask  this  question  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  so 
that  the  record  will  be  clear: 

Approximately  two-third'  of  the 
amount  In  this  budget  Is  to  go  to  the 
Interior  Department,  and  this  appropri- 
ation of  $2.5  billion  Is  up  $504  million 


over  the  amount  appropriated  last  year, 
which  is  about  30  percent.  Is  this  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  HOLLDJGS.  That  is  correct.  The 
Interior  Department  already  has  been 
given  plenty  for  research  and  develop- 
ment In  energy. 

Mr.  NHNN.  The  energy  research  and 
development  bill  has  already  passed,  has 
it  not? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  NUNN.  So  we  are  not  doing  any- 
thing in  this  measure  to  delete  the  re- 
search and  development  for  energy. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No.  We  are  not  trying 
to  cut  off  anything  whatever. 

In  fact,  I  wlU  give  the  distinguished 
Senator  a  little  time  to  look  through  this 
budget  while  I  am  answering  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  to  tell 
me  where  in  these  increases  we  make 
money.  I  feel  that  I  can  make  the  cate- 
gorical statement — subject  to  correction 
by  the  Senator— that  we  are  not  spend- 
ing money  to  make  money  in  these  in- 
creases. We  are  makine  money  on  the 
land  that  the  Federal  Govermnent  has 
alwajs  owned.  Perhaps  the  Senator  can 
single  one  out  and  say  that  this  is  a  par- 
ticular increase  in  the  appropriation 
that  helps  us  make  $8.7  billion. 

Mr.  NDNN.  There  is  also  the  question 
of  lead  time  to  consider.  With  the  12- 
percent  inflation  rate,  even  if  these  lands 
produce  something  10  years  or  5  years 
from  now,  we  still  are  going  to  pay  a  high 
price  for  it  over  the  next  2  or  3  years. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
another  question:  As  I  understand  it,  the 
total  asked  for  in  this  bill  is  approxi- 
mately $3.38  billion,  and  this  is  $18.8 
million  more  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States  asked  for.  Is  that  correct' 
Mr.  HOLUNGS.  That  is  correct.  And 
mind  you,  what  the  President  asked  for 
is  an  inflationary  request. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Tlie  President  asked  for  a 
$11  billion  deficit,  and  we  have  passed 
a  resolution,  which  I  voted  tor  and  I  am 
sure  many  other  Senators  now  on  the 
floor  did.  to  cut  that  down  to  $295  bil- 
lion. Yet  this  particular  bill  does  not  cut 
the  President's  budget  the  necessary  5  or 
6  percent  to  get  to  that  $295  billion.  In- 
stead, it  increases  It  by  $18.8  mUUon 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  understand,  also,  that 
this  total  is  $599.7  million  more  than  the 
amount  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
which  would  be  an  increase  of  about  18 
percent.  Is  that  information  also  about 
correct? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right,  sir.  It  Is 
an  actual  increase  of  about  $599,743  000 
over  1974. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  shares  my  strong  con- 
cern for  the  national  security  of  this 
country,  and  I  see  the  Senator  from 
Mis.=,ouri  (Mr.  Symington)  here.  I  know 
he  has  that  strong  opinion. 

I  have  heard  an  argument  used,  not 
just  in  the  last  few  days  when  we  have 
been  debating  the  appropriations  bill, 
but  at  other  times  as  well.  The  argu- 
ment has  been  used  against  making 
spending  cuts  on  the  basis  that  if  we 
do  not  spend  this  money  now.  we  shall 
have  to  spend  more  next  year  because 
the  Inflation  rate  Is  going  up  so  much. 
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1  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  If  he  can  accept  that 
argument. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  go  home  and  tell  his  wife  that 
and  see  how  long  his  bank  account  lasts. 
Tell  her  to  hurry  up  and  spend  the 
money  because  next  year  inflation  is  go- 
ing to  be  worse. 

Or  tell  that  to  a  State  government. 
You  see,  the  device  here  in  Washington 
is  a  printing  press.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  print  dollars;  the  State  of 
Georgia  cannot. 

Every  State  In  America  now  is  coming 
around  to  fiscal  responsibility.  ITiey  have 
to  balance  their  budgets.  They  have  to 
make  the  loans  and  do  the  borrowing 
and  come  forward  each  year.  State  gov- 
ernments are  used  to  this.  The  Federal 
Government  has  no  discipline.  They  will 
tell  us  that  we  have  to  spend  faster  in 
order  to  make  It.  Uke  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land," ruiming  as  fast  as  we  can  in  order 
to  keep  up.  not  even  to  get  ahead. 

That  lust  does  not  make  sense.  That 
is  the  Iclnd  of  economic  chaos  we  are  In. 
Mr.  NONN.  With  this  kind  of  argu- 
ment, when  we  get  to  the  military 
budget,  I  suppose  we  should  use  the  In- 
flation argument  to  say  that  if  we  do  not 
double  the  appropriation  for  the  Trident 
submarine,  or  double  expenditures  to  buy 
other  weapons,  it  will  cost  us  a  lot  more 
than  an  $80  billion  or  $82  billion  defense 
budget  because  of  rising  costs.  To  avoid 
these  costs,  we  could  say  we  ought  to 
double  tliis  year's  defense  budget  and 
buy  all  these  things  In  1  year.  Then 
we  can  tell  the  American  people,  look,  we 
are  saving  you  money  because  we  are 
doubling  up  this  year  and  the  Federal 
Government  is  spending  so  much,  print- 
ing so  much  money,  that  next  year  the 
inflation  rate  is  going  to  be  18  percent, 
and  we  are  saving  that  18  percent. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Right;   the  Senator 
from  Georgia  puts   it  in   a  very  clear 
fashion. 
Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.    BARTLETT.    Will    the    Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
dlstinguiiihed  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Following  along  with 
some  of  these  que.stinns.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  was  ask- 
ing, is  It  not  true  that  this  bill  is  $18 
million  more  than  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  ITONN.  I  beUeve  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  responded  that  that 
is  correct,  that  there  is  about  $18  mil- 
hon  more  in  the  bill  than  the  President 
asked  for.  notwitiistanding  the  previous- 
ly expressed  sentiment  of  the  Senator  to 
cut  the  President's  budget  down  to  $295 
billion  and  dampen  the  Inflationary 
effect  of  the  President's  budget.  So  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, also,  that  the  5-percent  cut  would 
still  leave  the  bill  with  $436  million  morn 
that  the  1974  appropriation. 

I  want  to  express  my  support  for  the 
action  and  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  and  for  this  lead- 
ership Also.  I  wish  to  express  my  ad- 
miration for  my  colleague  on  the  Inte- 
rior Committee,  the  floor  manager  of 
this  bin.  I  know  that  he  has  done  a  lot 
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to  cut  out  the  fat  and  has  removed  the 
fat  from  the  bill. 

I  think  it  is  also  a  matter,  in  reducing 
expenditures,  that  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
move good  programs.  One  of  the  things 
I  like  about  the  motion  made  by  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  that  It  will 
leave  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions the  job  of  making  the  precise  re- 
ductions. Certainly,  they  are  the  ones 
who  are  qualified  to  do  this,  and  certain- 
ly it  is  not  a  matter  that  should  be  done 
on  the  floor.  I  think  that  this  does  per- 
mit reductions  to  be  made  in  an  inteUi- 
gent  "vay 

My  membership  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Interior  makes  me.  I  would  say  prob- 
ably a  little  prejudiced  for  the  contents 
of  this  bill.  Certainly,  I  want  to  show  no 
disrespect  to  the  floor  manager  my 
distinguished  friend. 

I  also  want  to  represent  the  people 
from  Oklahoma,  and  their  desire  today  is 
to  .see  this  body,  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration set  an  example  tor  people 
across  the  country  to  live  within  their 
means,  to  have  restraint  in  spending  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  and  hopefully  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  Inflation  is  making  It 
difficult  for  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions because  of  the  rising  costs  of  ongo- 
ing programs.  The  acUons  here  today 
will,  in  my  mind,  work  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  inflation,  work  to  reduce  the  current 
interest  rates,  and  make  it  easier  In  the 
future  to  expect  the  additions  required 
to  appropriations  to  be  more  nominal 
Just  to  continue  ongoing  programs 

Mr  NUNN.  WUl  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  yield  for  a  quesUon  on  that 
point? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes,  I  yield 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  myself,  and  the  Senators 
from  Kentucky,  from  Florida,  from  Ala- 
bama, from  New  Mexico,  and  other  Sen- 
ators have  been  working  for  2  weeks  in 
order  to  get  seriously  into  the  details  of 
the  appropriations  bills.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  would  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  the  effort  we  are  making  here  to- 
day is  not  based  on  any  objection  to  this 
particular  appropriation;  rather.  It  fits 
Into  the  overaU  framework  of  trying  to  do 
our  best  to  cut  down  the  deficit  that  the 
President  has  proposed.  If  we  could  do 
that,  we  would  have  the  grautude  of 
every  American. 

I  think  the  Senator  would  concur  that 
we  have  done  this  on  every  bill  that  has 
come  up.  This  is  the  overall,  consistent 
policy  we  have  been  attempting  to  imple- 
ment. Does  the  Senator  agree  with  that? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  heartily  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  also  express 
■">■  personal  opinion  that  on  the  bills  on 
Which  we  have  not  been  successful  I 
hope  we  shall  have  the  opportunity '  to 
have  those  approached  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  the  subcommittees  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  to  have 
the  good  programs  in  them  reduced  so 
that  the  overall  benefits  will  be  that  much 
larger.  There  Is  no  reason  that  only  the 
Interior  bill  or  a  few  bills  should  suffer 
the  Impact  of  the  reduction  and  other 
programs  do  not. 

Mr  NUNN.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
mth  the  statement  that  since  the  Sen- 
ate has  already  appropriated  about  $30 
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billion  without  any  tangible  net  decrease 
in  the  President's  budget,  this  has  put 
the  Senate  in  a  position  where.  If  we  are 
really  serious  about  the  $295  billion  cell- 
hig  or  something  In  that  neighborhood, 
we  have  to  cut  more  from  the  appro- 
priations bills  that  are  sUll  to  come? 
Including  this  Interior  bill  we  are  debat- 
ing today? 

Would  the  Senator  further  agree  that 
if  this  bill  passes  without  a  significant 
cut,  such  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  proposed,  what  that  will  do 
with  the  next  bill  that  comes  up,  and 
the  next,  if  we  are  really  serious  about 
fiscal  responsibility  in  this  country,  is 
cut  farther  and  farther  into  those  budg- 
ets in  order  to  maintain  in  real  reduc- 
tion the  total  budget? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  agree,  and  I  say 
further  that  this  would  make  the  burden 
completely  unbearable  and  imfair  to 
those  particular  programs  that  would  be 
involved  in  the  larger  cut. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  think  that  the  5-per- 
cent reduction  amendment  which  is  being 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  desperately  needed.  It  is 
needed  in  this  appropriation  bill,  and 
across  the  board,  in  all  appropriations 
bUls.  There  should  be  no  sacred  cows. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  start 
talking  about  the  problems  of  inflation 
in  this  country,  we  have  to  recognize 
that  12.  13,  or  14  percent  inflation  is 
outrageous  in  that  it  puts  a  12,  13.  or 
14  percent  tax  on  the  average  wage 
earner  in  this  country.  It  also  has  the 
effect  of  producing  on  Wall  Street  a  loss 
of  investor  confidence  and  a  withdrawal 
of  funds  from  the  equity  markeU.  In- 
dustry then  cannot  find  the  equltv  It 
needs  to  grow  and  expand.  It  has  an  im- 
pact upon  management-labor  negotia- 
tions, in  encouraging  labor  to  ask  for 
settlements  of  10  to  15  percent  per  year 
over  the  3-  or  4-year  period  of  a  contract. 
I  think  that  by  announcing  now  to  the 
American  people— and  that  is  what  the 
Senate  can  do  by  agreeing  to  this  amend- 
ment— that  we  are  going  to  have  cuts 
across  the  board  in  our  Federal  spend- 
ing, we  win  create  a  psychological  at- 
mosphere and  environment  in  this  coun- 
try that  will  be  most  beneficial.  I  think 
we  will  have  a  return  of  capital  to  the 
equity  markets.  I  think  we  wiU  stiffen  the 
backs  of  management  in  labor  negotia- 
tions. We  will  have  recognition  by  labor 
leaders  that  Congress  means  business, 
and  they  will,  by  reason  thereof,  be  pre- 
pared to  settle  for  less  In  the  way  of 
wage  Increases. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  a  dramatic 
cut  of  5  percent  in  Government  spend- 
ing would  be  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
things  that  could  happen  to  the  economy 
of  our  country  this  year,  and  it  would  put 
us  in  a  position  where  we  are  moving 
toward  a  balanced  budget. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  we  will  be  able 
to  balance  the  budget;  but  the  closer  we 
get  to  balancing  the  budget,  the  less 
money  the  Federal  Government  w  ill  have 
to  borrow. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  on  that  point? 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  that  is  is  a  very 
Important  point,  because  when  we  see 
what  is.  happening  every  day.  with  the 
Government  obliged  to  come  out  with  9- 
percent  Treasury  bills,  with  our  having  a 
run  on  savtags  and  loan  associations 
which  is  crippling  the  housing  industry 
and  the  construction  industrv  every  dol- 
lar by  which  we  reduce  Federal  spend- 
ing, I  think,  WiU  mean  we  will  have  that 
inuch  more  money  available  for  the  needs 
of  the  private  sector,  including  housing 
80  I  think  the  Senator  from  California 
has  made  an  excellent  point 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished coUeague  from  Georgia.  As  the 
Senator  says,  we  should  take  a  look  at 
what  IS  happening  in  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket of  this  countrj-  where,  for  example 
in  the  Washington  area— Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  Washington,  D.C— you  can- 
not get  a  home  loan,  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible, they  are  making  no  home  loans- 
and  all  across  the  countr>-  we  see  a  crip- 
pled housing  industD'. 

Just  recently,  when  the  Government 
came  out  with  a  bond  issue  paying  9  per- 
cent, people  In  Los  Angeles  were  lined 
up  around  the  block  trying  to  get  some  of 
that  9-percent  Federal  paper.  And  this 
money  was  either  coming  out  of  the 
equity  markets,  with  people  selling  stock 
and  mvestlng  it  in  these  high-yield  Is- 
sues, or  It  was  coming  out  of  the  savtags 
and  loan  Industrv 

^h^'^J^'^^^f^-  '  ''"'^^  «eree  with 
the  Senator  from  California.  I  believe 
the  psychological  impact  of  what  we  do 
in  the  Senate  will  have  its  effect  on  many 
areas  that  affect  the  economy.  I  beUeJe 
that  people  do  not  really  expect  acUon 

budget  Is  uncontroUable.  that  it  cannot 
be  reduced,  that  the  deficit  wIU  be  per- 

^hTpr'SSenr'^'  "^"^  "^^  "'"^^^  '>^ 
So  I  strongly  concur  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
the  Senator  from  California.  I  believe 
the  action  taken  in  recent  days  and  the 
ac  on  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolma  today  are  excellent  ex- 
amples for  the  rest  of  this  country  to 
emulate,  and  actions  that  are  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  a  sound  economy. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  pariiamentary  clarity  may 
we  have  the  motion  stated?  I  think  it 
has  been  stated,  but  I  would  Uke  to  hear 
it  again,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  othera 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  m^ 
tion  wlU  be  stated, 
foll^^  ^^'stant  legislative  clerk  read  a« 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr 
HoiLiNos).  for  hlmseu  and  othere,  movM 
to  rtcommlt  H.B.  I60S7  togttlier  with  »ny 
proposed  amendmcnb!  thereto  at  the  desk 
for  fvtrther  conslderotlon  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  instnjctloni  that  the 
Commltwe  reduce  the  total  amount  of  the 
blU  by  at  least  $170  million. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and 
then  to  the  Senator  from  KentuclQr. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr  President.  I 
have  listened  wiUi  interest  to  the  sig- 
nitlcant  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Soiith  Carolina. 

As  my  collea=ue.s  know,  for  some  time 
I  have  worried  about  the  steadily  Increas- 
ins  debt  of  the  United  States.  No  one  in 
tills  body  has  mere  respect  lor  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Nevada 
than  I.  but  it  would  appear  more  and 
more  people  of  this  country  realize  that 
our  most  important  problem,  probably 
the  most  important  problem.  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  our  economy. 

I  liave  forgotten  the  figures  on  the 
number  of  countries  that  have  been  de- 
stro.ved  from  the  outs-de  as  against  those 
that  fell  intemaily.  but  the  countries  de- 
stroyed from  outside  enemy  action  are 
negligible  compared  to  those  that  went 
doHTi  because  of  troubLs  Inside  their  own 
country. 

In  this  connection,  the  other  day  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  man  considered 
the  leading  practical  economist  and  in- 
vestment adviser  in  ray  part  of  the  coun- 
try; and  also  in  New  York.  Chicago,  and 
the  west  coast.  If  the  Senate  will  bear 
with  me.  I  shall  read  a  letter  received 
from  him  in  the  last  week,  which  points 
up  the  grave  problems  we  now  face  from 
a  monetary  and  fiscal  standpoint. 
He  says: 

Tou  and  I  have  bad  frequent  dlsciuifions 
over  the  years  about  tnany  subjects.  How- 
ever, the  emphasis  has  been  on  questions 
of  the  economy,  both  national  and  Inter- 
national. 

During  this  extensive  period.  I  have  always 
had  a  basic  posttire  of  optimism.  Although 
recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the  trend  over 
the  pest  several  years.  I  consistently  main- 
tained the  posture  that  the  problems  were 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  could  be  over- 
come and  I  was  able  to  project  "over"  the 
then  existing  problem.  For  Instance,  if  it  was 
during  a  recessionary  period,  one  could  rea- 
sonably see  the  correction  and  subsequent 
resumption  of  growth. 

However,  this  has  changed  dramatically. 
The  current  economic  problems  facing  this 
country  and  the  entire  world  are  so  monu- 
mental that  one  cannot  reasonably  predict 
the  outcome.  In  other  words.  I  "cannot  see 
the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel".  This  Is 
a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  me. 

It  Is  fiUIy  recognized  that  the  United 
States  situation  cannot  he  viewed  In  Isola- 
tion. Today  the  world  and  Its  economies  are 
so  Interdependent  that  events  In  other  coun- 
tries Inevitably  have  their  effects  here  and 
visa  versa.  However,  we  have  substantially 
more  opportunity  to  correct  our  economic 
problems  than  the  others. 

Obviously,  the  area  of  my  concern  revolves 
around  the  question  of  unbridled  Inflation 
and  its  consequences.  This  Inflation  cur- 
rently Is  rampant  and  shows  no  Indication 
of  meaningfully  abating.  The  ranUflcatlona 
of  a  continued  unsatisfactory  Inflationary 
rate  are  so  well  known  that  they  do  not  have 
to  be  delineated  here. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  other  coun. 
tries  have  more  severe  problems  than  we  do 
Otir  primary  obUgatlon  Is  the  United  States. 
The  other  countries  might  well  not  be  able 
to  cope  with  the  effects  of  Inflation  and  this 
would  put  a  strain  on  us  and  others,  but 
our  primary  concern  la  to  correct  these 
vicious  trends  and  restore  the  confidence  In 
the  future.  In  my  opinion,  even  If  the  proper 
remedial  actions  were  properly  and  effectively 
Instituted,  It  could  stui  be  several  years 
before  the  Inflation  rate  Is  reduced  to  an  ac- 
ceptable level.  The  price  Is  high  and  the  con- 
sequences wlU  be  painful  but  the  alternative 


is  unacceptable.  1  sincerely  believe  that  the 
American  people  will  cooperate  and  do  what 
Is  required  of  them. 

Without  a  sound  economy,  the  other 
fundamentals  such  as  a  strong  defense. 
faith  and  credibility  In  the  Government  and 
the  future  are  not  available. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  and,  therefore, 
wanted  to  write  you  my  thoughts. 

Mr.  President,  in  effect,  the  comments 
emphasize  what  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  in  his  able  fashion,  is  pre- 
senting to  the  Senate  and  the  people  of 
the  country  this  afternoon.  I  support 
him. 

In  my  State  we  have  two  great  cities. 
Both  are  in  effect  bankrupt.  The  State 
government  cannot  spend  more  money 
than  appropriated  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture. 

So  what  happens?  Down  here  come 
people  from  all  walks  of  life,  with  various 
ideas.  I  said  to  my  administrative  assist- 
ant the  other  day.  "I  think  over  half  of 
the  people  who  come  In  to  see  us  come  in 
because  they  say  they  need  dollars.  He 
said.  'It  is  over  75  percent." 

The  printing  presses  are  rolling  out 
those  green  pieces  of  paper  called  dollars 
which  now.  in  effect,  have  been  com- 
pletely severed  from  any  true  relatlon- 
sWp  n1th  gold.  It  really  is  not  important 
what  the  dollar  is  worth;  rather  what 
people  think  it  is  worth,  not  only  here  in 
this  country  but  those  who  control  some 
$90  billion  of  Euro-dollars  and  Japanese 
dollars:  what  people  think  about  its 
value,  all  over  tlie  world. 

There  was  a  lime  in  1949  when  we 
held  56';;  percent  of  the  monetarj-  re- 
serves of  the  world,  the  most  we  ever 
held.  Today  it  is  estimated  that  by  1980, 
on  tiie  basis  of  present  extrapolations, 
the  oil-irroducing  countries  of  the  world 
will  control  70  percent  of  all  monetary 
reserves.  It  has  also  b«en  estimated  that 
with  the  additional  money  $80  billion 
being  paid  to  those  countries  this  year 
as  against  last  year  for  oil,  they  can  pur- 
chase control  of  the  13  largest  companies 
in  the  Un:ted  States. 

These  are  typical  of  thoughts  that  run 
through  my  mind. 

We  now  have  the  Federal  Reser^'e  put- 
ting $1.2  billion  Into  a  bank  in  trouble  in 
New  York.  We  have  the  troubles  of  a  big 
bank  in  Germany,  and  hear  ominous 
news  about  the  condition  of  some  other 
banks  In  tiiis  country  at  this  time. 

So  I  would  hope  no  one  would  con- 
sider this  amendment  an  effort  to  keep 
anything  from  the  American  people  in 
the  way  of  what  they  should  have  for  a 
more  secure  and  better  life.  What  we  are 
really  doing,  and  I  am  talking  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina — is  protect  the  peo- 
ple, trying  to  protect  their  buying  power, 
their  ability  to  go  Into  supermakets.  to 
give  them  a  decent  life  as  citizens  of  this 
country. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  and  fully  support  Ms  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  will  yield,  I  want 
to  make  one  comment. 

If  this  giant  Inflation  is  kiUed.  the 
David  in  that  scenario  would  be  none 
other  than  Stuaht  Symington  of  Mis- 
souri. 


I  have  sat  on  the  Policy  Committee  for 
several  years  now.  This  did  not  start  with 
the  inflation  of  this  year  or  last  year. 

As  I  pointed  out.  the  deterioration  in 
the  value  of  dollars  in  the  last  10-year 
period  has  been  a  continuous  thing.  But 
equally  constant  and  continuous  has  been 
the  flght  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to 
try  to  stabilize  this  economy.  He  has 
made  a  most  powerful  statement.  The 
power  comes  not  merely  from  his  sincer- 
ity and  wisdom  but.  more  than  anything 
else,  the  fact  that  he  was  a  businessman, 
a  successful  businessman,  who  faced  the 
depression  and  Inflation  and  these  other 
things,  faced  them  successfully,  and  who 
continually  admonished  us  as  junior  and 
younger  Members  within  this  body  about 
the  significance  of  trying  to  arrest  this 
Inflation. 

Now.  the  fact  is  that  since  he  has  been 
a  former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  he 
has  been  subjected  to  derision  and  criti- 
cism as  a  dove,  as  a  fellow  who  would 
sell  out.  This  is  the  most  Insulting  thing 
I  have  ever  had  to  listen  to  from  time  to 
time  by  business  people  and  others  who 
should  know  better.  He  never  denies  the 
military  one  iota  of  what  they  need. 

What  he  is  trying  to  do  Is  to  strengthen 
that  military  by  first  strengthening  the 
American  dollar.  I  really  appreciate  the 
contribution  he  has  made. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mi-. 
Ntn«N)  wanted  to  make  a  comment. 

Mr.  SYMmOTON.  Before  he  does,  Mr. 
President.  I  would  thank  my  very  able 
friend  from  South  Carolina  for  his  un- 
deserved but  deeply  appreciated  remarks. 
I  guess  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
preserve  the  economy  of  the  United 
States,  and  am  grateful  for  what  he  has 
said. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NtJNN.  I  would  Uke  to  add  my 
commendation  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. I  remember  when  I  first  arrived 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  shortly  after  I  got 
here,  we  were  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  together,  and  we  were  talking 
alxiut  some  of  the  overall  International 
problems,  particularly  the  balance  of 
payments,  the  balance  of  trade:  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  told  me  of  some 
statements  he  had  made  earlier. 

I  went  back  and.  with  the  help  of  his 
stall,  I  found  speeches  he  had  made  not 
In  1972  and  1973.  when  we  started  seeing 
the  present  trend,  but  back  in  1966, 1967, 
1968.  and  1969. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  person  with 
whom  I  have  come  In  contact  who  pre- 
dicted more  accurately  the  very  dilemma 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  today.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  been  talking 
about  the  economic  problems,  the  inter- 
national balance-of-trade  problems,  the 
International  balance-of-payment  prob- 
lems we  are  facing  now.  for  a  number 
of  years. 

I  would  Uke  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
who  agree  with  what  the  Senator  has 
been  saying,  and  to  commend  him  for 
his  leadership,  not  just  today  but  In  the 
past  as  well,  because  he  has  made  the 
point  well  over  a  number  of  years,  and 
I  think  that  we  are  beginning  to  come 
to  this  realization. 
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I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  a  question — I  believe  that  the 
10  and  12  percent  Inflation  we  are  ex- 
periencing today  is  the  equivalent  of 
cutting  even'  budget  that  we  pass 
through  this  body,  whether  it  Is  the 
Pentagon,  the  Navy,  the  Army,  the  Air 
Force,  or  whether  it  is  the  Interior  De- 
partment which  we  are  talking  about 
today,  or  whether  It  is  HEW  or  anything 
else.  This  Inflation  Is  the  equivalent  of 
cutting  these  budgets  10  or  12  percent 
because,  by  the  time  the  money  appro- 
priated really  gets  spent,  there  is  that 
much  less  purchasing  power. 

So  I  would  guess  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  agree  with  the  statement 
that  If  we  are  able  to  cut  this  rate  of  in- 
flation down  even  to  6,  7,  or  8  percent  in 
the  next  12  months.  In  effect,  we  will  be 
increasing  the  budgets  of  these  people 
who  think  they  have  to  have  every  last 
penny  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion atwut  it. 

As  the  able  Senator  knows,  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  his  remarks.  This 
double-digit  inflation  we  are  now  Into — 
the  first  time  since  the  Civil  War — 
has  resulted  In  cutting  the  Income  of 
everybody.  You  cannot  float  logical  bond 
issues.  Issues  only  a  few  months  ago  con- 
sidered most  desirable.  You  have,  as 
someone  mentioned  earlier  today  on  the 
floor,  citizens  now  flocking  to  get  9  per- 
cent tax-free  money,  U£.  securities. 
That  is  unprecedented. 

There  is  one  big  difference,  which  1 
hope  every  American  would  realize,  be- 
tween this  recession,  which  shortly 
could  be  a  depression,  between  now  and 
1932. 

In  1932  we  had  heavy  unemployment 
but  the  dollar  became  steadily  more 
valuable  Instead  of  less  valuable.  Today, 
primarily  because  of  the  billions  upon 
billions  of  dollars  we  have  gotten  Into 
the  habit  of  sending  out  of  this  coun- 
try, we  not  only  have  heavy  unemploy- 
ment, but  are  moving  into  double-digit 
inflation,  a  steady  lessening  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  X  promised  to  yield 
first  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  the  motion  he  has 
presented  here  and  my  colleagues  for  the 
comments  they  have  made  on  this  very 
important  issue  facing  America  today. 

I  also  recognize  and  acknowledge  the 
tremendous,  hard-working  and  diligent 
Job  that  has  been  done  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada,  by  all  the 
subcommittee  chairmen  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  by  the  commit- 
tee itself.  In  developing  these  bills,  in  at- 
tempting to  balance  the  needs  and  the 
wants  of  the  people  of  this  country 
against  the  available  resources  and  In 
bringing  to  the  floor  what  they  consider 
to  be  the  best  proposals  for  our  Nation. 

I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  while 
all  these  appropriations  and  all  these 
programs  are  designed  to  meet  some 
need  or  some  problem  facing  our  coun- 


try, the  No.  1  problem  Is  the  economy. 
That  has  been  said  100  times  here  this 
afternoon.  It  has  been  said  over  and 
over  for  the  last  several  months.  People 
have  known  this  for  a  long  time.  And, 
they  have  been  looking  to  Washington, 
looking  to  Congress,  for  some  kind  of 
action  to  help  alleviate  this  problem.  So 
far,  they  have  not  seen  any. 

Just  days  ago,  five  of  us  decided  It 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  bring  together 
leaders  of  Congress,  leaders  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  leaders  of  business,  in- 
dustry, and  lalKir,  to  sit  down  and  work 
out  a  game  plan  so  that  we  would  have 
some  way  to  proceed,  so  that  the  people 
would  have  some  confidence  that  at  least 
their  government  was  trying  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  meet  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic difScultles  that  they  are  faced 
with  every  day — every  time  they  go  to 
the  grocery  store,  every  time  they  go 
downtown,  every  time  they  go  to  the 
gas  station,  every  time  they  get  their  bills 
and  try  to  pay  them.  Yet  no  action  has 
yet  come. 

Now.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  very  correctly  pointed  out 
that  the  situation  we  find  ourselves  in 
today  Is  not  a  common  situation — not  an 
ordinary  one.  Worldwide  conditions  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  It.  There  are 
many,  various  causes  of  the  current  in- 
flation. There  are  a  lot  of  reasons  for 
the  other  economic  dislocations  that  we 
find. 

We  cannot  resolve  everything  here  '  i 
this  body.  We  cannot  overcome  all  the 
problems.  But  one  arena  where  we  can 
do  something,  and  where  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  do  something  Is  that  of 
Federal  expenditures. 

Every  economist,  everybody  who  looks 
at  the  problem  we  are  In  now.  says  that 
at  least  one  of  the  major  causes  is  the 
deficit  of  the  Federal  Government —ex- 
penditures above  revenues  which  we  have 
seen  year  after  year  and  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  out- 
lined just  a  moment  ago.  So  this  Is  an 
area  where  we  can  do  something  and  a 
number  of  us  believe  that  this  Is  the 
time  for  acion. 

It  is  too  late  now  for  business  as  usual. 
I  know  It  is  not  customary  for  appro- 
priation bills  to  come  to  the  floor  and 
then  be  recommitted.  But  this  is  not  a 
usual  time.  It  Is.  Instead,  a  time  for 
extraordinary  action. 

The  approach  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  does  not  cut 
out  any  programs,  not  eliminate  any 
program.  It  Is  a  simple  way  to  reduce 
expenditures,  while  leaving  enough  for 
adequate  funding  of  the  necessary  pro- 
grams. I  think  It  is  little  enough  to  do. 

I  am  not  willing  to  say.  regardless  of 
all  the  hard  v.'ork  that  the  committee  and 
subcommittees  did,  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  is  a  nonentity,  with- 
out force,  without  effect.  In  meeting  this 
very  serious  problem  of  the  economy.  I 
am  not  willing  to  say  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  is  Incapable  of  demon- 
strating economic  sanity  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  believe  that  the  motion  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  just  one 
little  step,  but  a  step  that  we  must  take 
if  we  are  to  restore  some  of  the  con- 


fidence of  the  American  people  and  if 
we  aie  to  indicate  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  regardless  of  what  is 
happening  in  the  rest  of  the  echelons 
of  government  is  ready  to  bite  the  bullet, 
ready  to  reexamine  all  our  pet  projects 
and  programs,  ready  to  accept  this  slight 
decrease  in  expenditures  so  that  we  can 
demon.strate  to  those  we  represent  that 
we  are  going  to  try  to  meet  this  eco- 
nomic problem  that  faces  our  country 
and  put  our  Nation  back  on  sound  eco- 
nomic footing. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  before 
yielding  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska,  the  minority  leader  on  this 
bill.  I  wish  to  bring  into  focus  and  proper 
light  certain  comments  so  that  there  be 
no  misunderstanding. 

There  is  a  saying  that  Senators  have 
asked  all  around  the  way  it  got  up  to 
this  $665  million  more  in  this  bill  than 
what  we  spent  last  year,  that  every  Sen- 
ator writes  in  his  letters  and  asks  for  his 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  and  then 
runs  back  to  the  cameras  and  the  home 
folks  and  the  press  and  says  he  is  for 
economy  and  against  inflation. 

On  that  score  here,  cut  them  5  per- 
cent, necessary  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
committee,  eliminate  thent  I  say  that  I 
am  willing  to  take  my  bumps  with  the 
other  fellow. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Nevada  wUl 
remember  a  week  before  last  when  we 
did  not  get  the  increase  on  the  Cowpens 
Battlefleld  Monument  project  and  my 
colleague  the  senior  Senator  and  I  were 
both  discussing  it.  I  said  that  I  would 
oppose  an  increase,  that  I  would  forgo 
it  because  I  could  see  I  was  going  to  meet 
myself  coming  around  the  corner  here. 

With  respect  to  the  committee  system. 
I  am  aware  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  my  chairman, 
as  he  well  knows  as  the  junior  member  I 
held  all  the  hearings  on  that  particular 
subcommittee  which  he  had  at  that  time 
when  he  was  back  tending  to  his  most 
pressing  business. 

I  enjoyed  it.  I  learned  a  lot.  and  I  am 
the  first  to  agree  with  that  feeling,  what 
if  you  do  all  the  work  and  work  up  the 
bill  and  then,  willy-nilly  on  the  floor, 
they  meat  ax  across  the  floor  and  cut  it. 
that  there  is  that  human  reaction  of 
resentment.  But  I  think  inflation  is  even 
more  serious. 

Number  one.  I  hope  there  is  no  resent- 
ment because  we  have  taken  the  senior 
Senator's  admonition  and  gone  to  the 
committee.  The  motion  I  make  now  was 
made  and  voted  down  within  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Finally,  we  do  not  come  and  act  like 
we  have  agreements. 

As  I  said  eariier,  when  the  distin- 
guished chairman  was  on  the  floor,  I 
would  like  to  cut  10  percent.  I  do  not 
think  a  5-percent  cut  is  sufficient.  Five 
percent  is  only  $170  million.  We  are  in- 
creasing this  $599  million,  so  if  we  take 
$170  million,  it  is  still  $373  million  more 
for  1975  than  lor  the  year  1974. 

This  Is  more  than  adequate  and  more 
than  I  would  want  to  vote  lor.  but  I  have 
to  be  realistic. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  finally  will  get  to 
the  point  and  will  ask  the  Senator  from 
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Alaska,  who  is  prepared  to  take  the  floor, 
the  other  Idea  extended  here,  that  this 
is  a  money-making  bill,  that  this  brings 
in  some  $8.7  billion  In  revenues,  and  if 
that  is  the  case,  looking  at  these  particu- 
lar increases.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  could  point  out  the 
particular  increase  tliat  really  makes 
money,  that  is  a  part  of  that  $8.7  billion 
in  revenues.  My  point  is  while  we  need 
enough  spending  money  to  make  money. 
I  feel  we  make  the  money  on  what  we  al- 
ready have.  I  know  the  money  we  are 
making,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  in- 
creases over  1974  in  this  particular  bill 
that  is  gotng  to  help  us  make  that  $8.7,  is 
there? 

We  could  pass  the  same  bill,  is  my 
point,  in  this  particular  fiscal  year  as  we 
operated  under  In  the  last  fiscal  year  and 
still  make  $8.7  biUion.  but  I  am  willing 
to  be  corrected. 

Could  the  Senator  point  to  the  In- 
crease that  makes  that  $8.7  billion? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  the  Senator  prepared 
to  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes.  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  hear  the  Senator's  answer. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Pre-sident.  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  this  exchange 
from  those  people  that  want  to  cut  this 
bill  by  $170  million. 

I  wouM  feel  a  lot  better  about  it  if,  as 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  stated,  it  had 
been  presented  to  the  subcommittee  at 
the  time  that  we  reviewed  the  requests 
from  our  colleagues,  some  183  requests, 
which  asked  us  to  add  almost  $800  mll- 
Uon  to  the  biU. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  have  repeat- 
edly pointed  out.  half  of  these  public 
lands  are  in  my  State.  My  State  will  re- 
ceive about  $106  million  under  this  bill, 
which  is  roughly  a  sUght  increase  over 
last  year. 

If  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  like  to  be  informed  about  that.  I 
will  tell  him  about  some  of  the  money- 
making  activities. 

We  have  about  $12  million  for  some  of 
the  activities  related  to  the  Alaskan 
pipeline:  surveillance  required  for  the 
protection  of  the  environment;  develop- 
ment of  the  approaches  to  the  Valdez 
area :  the  work  that  is  going  to  be  done 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in 
carrying  out  their  duties  under  the  stip- 
ulations entered  into  to  protect  the  Alas- 
kan environment  as  we  proceed  with  the 
pipeline. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  knows  that  it  is  going  to  be  paid 
back.  It  is  completely  refunded  by  the 
pipeline  company  under  the  agreement 
that  we  have. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  will  stand  corrected 
to  the  tune  of  $12  milUon.  I  want  to  get 
up  to  this  S665  million. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  tell  the  Sena- 
tor about  the  $120  million  in  this  bill  re- 
lated to  energy,  in  addiUon  to  what  we 
have  already  enacted  Into  law  in  the 
emergency  energy  bill.  Again,  if  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  be 
fair  with  this  committee  and  realize 
that  we  took  a  great  portion  of  this  bill 
out  and  put  it  in  the  emergency  energy 
bUl.  if  he  will  look  at  the  two  bills  to- 
gether, we  are  still  under  the  budget  We 


are  more  under  the  budget  than  any  bill 
so  far. 

My  good  friend  asks  what  produces  in- 
come. We  have  money  here  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  to  continue 
its  work  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
We  have  money  here  for  the  Bureau  ol 
Land  Management  in  connection  with 
the  oil  and  gas  leases  that  are  going  to  be 
entered  into  this  year,  and  which  will 
have  additional  Income  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  have  money  here  for  the  Forest 
Serrice  as  it  increases  its  cutting  cycle 
from  the  national  forests  to  meet  na- 
tional needs  consistent  with  environ- 
mental objectives.  It  needs  additional 
money. 

All  of  those  things  are  going  to  pro- 
ceed at  a  lesser  rate,  if  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  successful. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  good  friend  I 
would  feel  a  Uttle  differently  about  it 
if  the  CaUfomians  who  now  seek  to  cut 
$170  million  from  this  budget,  who  al- 
ready have  $243  million  in  this  budget, 
if  they  would  come  to  us  and  say,  'Would 
you  please  take  some  of  that  $243  million 
out  of  this  bill?  We  do  not  want  It.  We 
want  to  meet  national  objectives  in 
terms  of  inflation." 

I  would  feel  better  if  the  Senators 
from  New  Mexico  came  to  us  and  said  to 
cut  some  of  the  money  they  have  in  this 
budget.  They  have  some  $165  million.  It 
Is  a  small  State  in  term.s  of  my  Slate,  in 
terms  of  Geological  Survey.  Pish  and 
Wildlife,  the  Forest  Service,  and  so  on. 
The  activities  of  this  bill  in  my  State 
just  dwarf  what  is  going  on  in  New 
Mexico,  yet  they  have  almost  $50  million 
more  in  this  bill  for  the  State  of  New 
Mexico.  And  they  want  to  cut?  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  believe 
that  they  want  to  cut  that  money  from 
the  bill,  $165  million,  for  the  State  of 
New  Mexico? 

Where  were  they  when  we  tried  to  work 
out  the  national  priorities  in  terms  of 
this? 

Again  I  point  out  to  my  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
in  his  last  year  has  presented  a  bill  that 
really  met  the  national  objective.  We 
held  the  line.  To  put  it  right  out.  in  order 
to  get  the  money  I  need  for  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Siurey 
to  survey  the  mineral  potential  of  some 
80  million  acres  that  some  want  to  with- 
draw from  my  State,  we  gave  up  $1  mil- 
lion that  was  to  be  used  for  investigation 
of  the  Arctic  pipeline.  We  took  the  $1 
million  and  put  $500,000  in  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  $500,000  in  the  Geological 
Survey. 

In  years  gone  by,  I  think  my  good 
friend  from  Nevada  would  have  added 
the  money  and  we  would  have  gone  to 
the  conference  and  fought  it  out.  This 
year  we  set  a  level  and  we  kept  below  it. 
One  cannot  say  we  went  over  what  the 
subcommittee  said  we  would  do.  The 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  mention- 
ed that. 

Those  of  us  who  exercise  discipline  In 
the  subcommittee  to  really  be  selective 
in  terms  of  the  national  need  come  out 
and  someone  says,  "Slash  it  across  the 
board.  Take  3.5  percent  off  the  Alaskan 
pipeline." 
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What  does  it  mean?  It  will  be  com- 
pletely repaid  as  far  as  these  activities 
are  concerned  under  the  contract. 

What  does  my  good  friend  do  Willi 
regard  to  the  other  activities  that  are 
here? 

As  my  good  friend  mentioned,  we  tried 
our  best  for  the  arts  and  humanities.  We 
have  agreed  with  the  House.  It  is  less 
than  the  budget,  but  it  is  $40  mlllloa 
more  than  last  year.  Do  you  want  us  to 
cut  the  arts  and  humanities  still 
further? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Give  them  what  they 
had  last  year.  They  got  $20  million  more 
for  1973  and  $43  million  more  for  the 
last  year.  Hold  the  line. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  have  already  cut 
$16  million  off  of  them  In  terms  of  what 
the  budget  requested,  and  the  Senator 
wants  to  cut  $40  million  off? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  budget  request 
means  nothing.  You  and  I  know  that. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  used  the 
expression  "to  exercise  discipline  in  the 
subcommittee,"  if  I  heard  correctly,  and 
lias  itemized  $65  mlUon  in  Increases  that 
have  to  do  with  making  money. 

Let  us  assume  that,  and  call  that  dis- 
cipline. How  about  the  additional  $600 
million  over  last  year?  I  am  not  talking 
about  cutting  budgets.  I  am  talking  about 
increases  over  fiscal  year  1974  in  the  face 
of  inflation.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  call  that  exercising  discipline? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  listen  to  me  when  I  say 
we  have  to  consider  the  energy  bill  in 
connection  with  this  one?  We  took  a  lot 
of  items  out.  Again  we  point  out  that 
there  is  less  money  in  this  bill  than  the 
budget  in  total  amount,  and  less  than 
last  year,  if  we  look  at  the  energy  bill. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  not  looking  at 
the  energy  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  fought  with  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina  for  the  $19  million 
more  we  wanted  for  NOAA.  That  was  for 
a  national  need.  Now  we  have  reviewed 
183  amendments  from  Members  of  this 
iJody  and  we  have  been  selective  in  terms 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  their  States,  con- 
sistent with  the  national  need  to  hold 
down  expenditure.s. 

Again.  I  say  to  my  friend,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  income-producing  properties. 
Can  he  tell  me  a  corporation  in  this 
coimtry  that  has  annual  expenditures  of 
$3.3  billion  and  has  a  net  return  of  $8.7 
billion?  Where  do  we  make  money  lor 
the  Federal  Government  as  much  as  we 
do  in  this  biU? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  On  that  basis,  double 
it.  Why  does  the  Senator  not  double  it? 
Spend  $6  bUIlon  and  make  $16  billion. 
We  will  aU  be  rich. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  we  could  find  a  way 
to  maximize  returns,  increase  the  return 
to  the  Federal  Government,  consistent 
with  the  national  objectives,  I  think  we 
would  have.  But.  I  say  to  my  friend,  we 
sat  there  day  in  and  day  out  and  listened 
to  these  witnesses,  which  he  has  done, 
too:  Members  of  the  Congress,  members 
of  the  public.  Members  of  this  very  body. 
No  one  asked  us  to  cut.  Everybody  asked 
us  for  more  money. 

My  good  friend  here  with  the  patience 
of  Job  and  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  comes 
up  with  a  bill  that  should  have  been  able 
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to  sail  through  tlils  body  because  it  is  the 
mo<ii.  conservative  Interior  appropria- 
tion bill  under  the  circumstances  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  Now.  the  Senator  wants 
to  cut  it. 

.\Ir.  HOLLINGS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  yield  if  he  will 
answer  one  question.  The  Senator  asked 
us  to  take  this  back  to  the  committee  and 
cut  sno  million. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Right. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Does  the  Senator  have 
a  list  where  he  wants  it  cut? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No.  This  is  why  I 
want  to  go  along  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. He  said,  and  I  agree,  that  the 
judenisnt  will  be  employed  and  exercised 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the 
distinguished  subcommittee  chairman.  It 
is  not  a  personal  thing.  The  Senator  is 
more  familiar  with  the  bill.  He  has 
heard  the  witnesses.  We  are  not  dis- 
regarding that.  The  Senator  says  no  one 
asked.  I  was  about  to  ask.  I  will  just 
make  the  statement.  On  June  13,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  asked.  He  asked 
what?  He  asked  to  cut  the  $305  billion 
down  to  $2i)5  billion. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  What  is  that? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Taat  is  when  you 
voted  to  cut  the  Federal  budget  from 
$305  to  $295  billion.  How  are  we  going 
to  do  it?  That  is  what  I  ask. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  voted  for  the  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes.  everj'body  wanted 
to  do  so.  But  when  we  come  down  to 
everybody's  budget,  health  has  to  have 
cancer,  transportation,  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  PAA  has  to  have  safety.  Do  not 
run  us  up  a  quarter-bUllon  dollars  in 
public  parks  and  then  go  back  home  and 
ten  constituents  the  Senator  is  interested 
In  stopping  inflation.  That  is  what  this 
is  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  still  have  the  floor, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor yielded. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes,  I  voted  for  that, 
and  we  sat  within  the  committee  and 
we  established  limits.  Our  subcommittee 
is  still  within  the  limit  we  established. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  criticize  some- 
body, he  should  criticize  people  who  are 
eoing  beyond  that,  because  we  are  not. 
Beyond  that,  he  will  not  succeed  in  what 
he  is  doing,  because  when  we  go  back  to 
the  committee,  it  will  not  be  the  people 
who  got  their  amendments  added  to  this 
bill  who  will  lose  out. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  cut  $170  mil- 
lion, he  should  urge  specific  places  where 
he  thinks  it  Should  be  cut.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  should  say  that  it  should  be 
cut  across  the  board  or  cut  a  department. 
Tell  us  where  there  is  $170  million  worth 
of  fat  in  this. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  will  do  It  right  away. 
On  page  9,  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund,  a  $223.8  million  Increase.  On 
page  12.  planning  and  construction.  That 
is  more  parks.  That  is  an  additional  $43.3 
million.  That  makes  a  total  of  $269  mil- 
lion—more than  a  half -billion  dollars  in 
new  parks.  Last  year  we  had  $76  million. 
Why  jump  it  up  to  $300  milUon.  In  the 
face  of  inflation? 
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Tliat  is  one  place  I  can  mention,  not 
teing  experienced  on   this  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  said  that 
money  could  be  made  on  this.  The  disthi- 
guished  Senator  from  Alaska  knows  that 
he  is  not  making  $8.7  billion  on  these 
increases. 

i  will  grant  Uie  Senator,  without  argu- 
ment, the  increase  he  pointed  out  on 
energy.  $53  million;  on  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line. $12  million,  and  several  of  the 
others.  But  there  is  still  the  money  in  the 
humanities  and  arts. 

One  can  go  right  down  the  list,  and  iill 
these  are  goodies.  We  had  the  pork  barrel 
with  the  pubUc  worlcs.  and  we  can  call 
this  the  cracker  barrel,  the  little  sweet 
things.  Our  distinguished  leader  Is  kind 
and  generous;  he  is  Santa  Claus:  and  he 
is  giving  us  ail  we  have  asked  for.  I  do 
not  believe  he  should  be  miffed  when 
we  say  this  because  I  have  to  make  a 
talk  on  inflation. 

:.Ir.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  did  get  that 
message? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  got  that  message.  I 
have  been  willing  to  take  tlie  5-percent 
cut  or  cut  c-erythhig  in  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  What  was  the  last  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  do  not  mind  cutting 
everything  in  here  for  South  Carolina. 
I  say  that  in  sincerity. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  do  not  tWnk  the  Senator 
should  say   that   in  a   campaign  year. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  If  that  is  what  we 
have  to  do  to  kill  inflation,  I  will  say  it. 
I  said  it  is  like  having  a  little  Lent  in 
the  church,  a  little  self-denial.  That  Ls 
the  disciphne.  I  was  amazed  when  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  said  that  in  the  sub- 
committee discipline  was  exercised.  We 
just  fattened  it  up  some  by  $665  million. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  not  true.  We 
did  not  fatten  up  this  bill.  We  cut  it  back. 
Those  are  increases  over  fiscal  1974  that 
the  Senator  is  mentioning.  They  are  not 
increases  over  the  budget  this  year.  We 
took  more  than  183  requests  from  Mem- 
bers of  tills  body.  They  asked  us  for  more 
than  $800  mllUon.  and  $18  million  of 
that  is  involved  here.  That  took  some 
discipline. 

I  again  say  to  the  Senator  that  he  is 
talking  about  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund.  It  was  $76  million  in  fiscal 
1974  and  it  is  $300  million  here.  That 
money  is  earned  from  the  oil  and  gas 
lease  sales,  and  it  is  in  a  special  fund. 
Tliat  money  is  used  to  acquire  more  lands 
for  conservation. 

I  do  not  recall  that  we  put  through 
birth  control  yet  in  this  country.  There 
are  more  people  demanding  accesis  to 
these  parks  and  demanding  facilities  In 
these  parks,  demanding  that  we  protect 
the  forests  as  we  use  them,  demanding 
that  we  do  things  right,  as  we  do  in  our 
Alaska  pipeline.  That  is  costing  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  we  are  willing  to  pay 
it  back. 

I  could  understand  this  if  the  Senator 
were  speaking  of  defense,  saying  that  we 
spent  a  lot  of  money  and  perhaps  we 
could  take  5  percent  off  a  defense  bill. 
The  chairman  has  said  that  he  is  going 
to  do  this.  The  Senator  does  not  give  us 
credit  for  that  discipline. 


Look  at  each  of  these,  item  by  item. 
Here  is  the  book.  There  is  a  tab  in  each 
one.  I  do  not  Itnow  about  tlie  committees 
on  which  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
luia  serve.?,  but  the  chairman  goes 
through  this  page  by  page. 

The  Senator  says  we  should  not  spend 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund, 
when  it  is  building  up  and  has  been  set 
aside  for  that  purpose,  and  is  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  which  nlll  cost  more 
next  year.  The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina is  the  one  wiio  is  going  to  cause  in- 
flation in  the  Federal  budget.  We  assessed 
the  need  to  buy  that  land  now,  rather 
than  pay  more  money  for  it  later.  I  think 
ihe  money  ought  to  be  spent  each  year. 
It  is  not  going  to  ix  Inuationary  to  spend 
it.  It  is  going  to  .save  the  taxpayers  money 
to  get  the  land  that  Congress  has  already 
told  the  Federal  Government  to  buy  this 
year  rather  than  next  year. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  «H1 
the  Senator  yield  the  floor? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  will  go  along  with 
the  word — not  discipline,  really. 

The  distinguished  leader  put  hi  the 
Record  cuts  that  were  made  from  the 
requests  made  by  the  President  in  1970. 
1971,  1972.  1973.  and  1974.  which 
amounted  to  some  $23.5  billion  that  we 
have  cut  from  what  President  Nixon  had 
asked  for  In  that  5-year  period.  But  the 
same  President  and  the  same  Senate  and 
the  same  Congress  spent  $100  billion 
more  than  we  brought  in.  I  do  not  call 
that  discipline. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas,  our  chair- 
man, has  led  the  way.  He  asked  us  atiout 
this  at  the  begirming  of  the  year.  But.  as 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  see  these  bills  roll  out  on  the 
floor — a  half  a  billion  dollars  more,  $620 
million  there,  and  this  one  which  is  more 
than  last  year  Every  year  we  get  a  flscal 
and  every  year  the  Government  gets  a 
physical. 

It  has  been  fattened  up  from  1974. 
We  started  flscal  year  1975  at  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  and  we  are  fattening 
this  up.  and  that  is  in  the  bill  the  com- 
mittee reported.  It  has  been  fattened  up 
by  S665.8  million.  To  me,  that  is  not  dis- 
cipline. We  are  really  going  down  the 
drain  in  this  country  If  we  are  going  to 
sell  each  other  that  thought.  We  have 
to  stop  and  say  "no."  I  think  we  ought 
to  get  the  Senator  from  Alaska's  as- 
sistance on  this  measure. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  will  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  I  had  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  Do  I  have  the 
floor? 

The  PRESmrNG  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Chair  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  the 
floor.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  did  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
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STATEMENT  OF  PERSONAL 
PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  never  before  taken  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  find  fault  with  the  press  and 
television  of  America.  I  am  forced  to  do 
it  at  this  time  because  of  two — if  I  would 
be  allowed  to  use  the  word — damn  lies 
that  have  appeared  on  NBC  this  morn- 
ing and  ABC  this  afternoon,  having  to 
do  with  my  supposed  risit  to  the  White 
Hou.?e  last  night  and  being  turned 
away. 

I  have  not  been  in  the  White  House 
In  about  3  weeks.  I  have  not  seen  the 
President  of  the  Umt«d  States  since  May 
5  or  May  10. 

If  the  American  television  people  and 
the  American  press  cannot  start  to  be 
honest  tn  this  country,  God  help  us.  You 
are  a  rctten  bimch. 

[Applause  in  the  galleries.! 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Order.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate win  be  in  order. 

The  Chair  cautions  risitors  In  the  gal- 
leries that  they  are  the  guests  of  the 
Senate.  Demonstrations  of  approval  or 
disapproval  are  not  permitted.  The 
Chair  will  be  compelled  to  clear  the  gal- 
leries if  there  are  further  demonstra- 
tions. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATION   ACT.    1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  16027)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  a  very  Interesting  afternoon,  and  I 
am  going  to  m.<ike  no  statement  that  wlD 
excite  my  good  friends  of  the  press. 

We  have  dL'scussed  this  matter  pro  and 
con.  We  have  been  up  the  hill  and  down 
the  hill.  I  do  not  think  anything  else  has 
to  be  said  about  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  to  recommit.  I 
addressed  myself  to  that  earlier  today. 

This  is  a  realL^tlc  bill.  We  believe  that 
the  figure  of  the  committee  should  be 
supported.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  sug- 
gest that  now  we  should  go  to  a  vote. 


APEXJINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Wn.- 
LiAM  L.  ScoTT) .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of 
the  President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  85.  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  attend 
the  Day  of  National  Observance  for  the 
200th  Anniversary  of  the  First  Conti- 
nental Congress,  to  be  held  In  Philadel- 
phia. Pa..  October  14.  1974:  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pastori),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nnnw),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hoch 
Scott)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  SCHWincEK). 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT.  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  16027)  mak- 


ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  like  to  Join  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  as  a  cosponsor  to 
his  motion  to  recommit  the  Interior  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  instruction  to  the  committee  to 
reduce  the  appropriation  by  $170  mil- 
lion or  by  a  little  more  than  5  percent 
is  both  reasonable  and  necessary  In  view 
of  the  severe  problem  the  Nation  is  hav- 
ing with  Inflation.  The  motion  to  re- 
commit gives  the  committee  flexibility  in 
deciding  what  programs  should  be  cut. 
couuxmx  srrs  i>nioBJTZ£s 

The  Interior  appropriation  bill  con- 
tains funds  for  some  extremely  vital  pro- 
grams. Including  some  energy-related  ac- 
tivities and  some  greatly  needed  pro- 
grams to  assist  Indians.  At  the  same 
time,  expenditvires  for  some  of  the  rec- 
reation programs  in  this  bill  are  not 
likely  to  have  the  same  high  national 
priority. 

So  it  Is  my  feeling  that  the  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  having 
heard  the  testimony  on  these  programs, 
are  best  qualified  to  determine  the 
priority  for  the  funds.  At  the  same  time, 
the  members  of  the  committee  are  com- 
mendably  among  the  most  fiscally  re- 
sponsible Members  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
trust  in  their  ability  to  acliieve  a  rational 
and  anti-inflationai-y  appropriation  bill. 

INCSEASE  IN  I07S  BUDGET  OVCS  1074 

This  level  of  reduction  is  especially 
appropriate  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  recommended  expendi- 
tures for  this  year  over  last  year.  For 
fiscal  year  1974,  the  appropriation  for 
this  same  bill  was  set  at  about  $2.8  bil- 
lion. The  funding  recommendation  this 
year  of  nearly  $3.4  billion  Is  more  than 
a  21-percent  increase.  And  I  also  note 
that  $543  million  vrtll  be  included  m  a 
special  energy  research  and  development 
appropriation,  which  is  normally  In- 
cluded In  this  bill.  When  the  R.  &  D. 
funds  are  counted  with  the  recom- 
mended appropriation  in  this  bill,  we  see 
that  funding  would  be  increased  by 
nearly  41  percent. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  beset  with  an 
inflation  rate  of  over  12  percent.  When 
this  bill  represents  more  than  a  40-per- 
cent increase  over  last  year,  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  believe  that  anyone  could  ob- 
ject to  a  reduction  of  5  percent  to  the 
appropriation  we  are  considering. 

In  recent  days,  we  have  seen  the  move- 
ment in  the  Senate  growing  stronger  to 
meet  our  responsibilities  in  holding  down 
Federal  spending.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
been  among  those  leading  this  move- 
ment. It  Is  clear  to  me  that  we  in  the 
Senate  have  a  responsibility  to  continue 
these  reductions  in  this  and  future  ap- 
propriation bills. 

I  urge  the  support  of  every  Senator  for 
this  motion  to  recommit  with  the  ta- 
structlon  to  cut  spendtag  by  $170  million. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Pre-<rldent.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  recommit  this 
bill  to  committee  with  Instructions  to  re- 


duce the  total  appropriated  by  $170  mU- 
lion,  or  5  percent. 

Once  again  the  question  before  the 
Senate  today  Is  how  serious  are  we  in 
trying  to  cut  Federal  spending  and  bring 
balance  back  to  the  budget.  According 
to  the  latest  Gallup  poll,  more  than  half 
the  American  people  blame  the  Govern- 
ment lor  our  rimaway  inflation.  When 
we  look  at  the  record  of  the  recent  past 
of  mounimg  Federal  spending  and  re- 
petitive deficits,  we  simply  cannot  dis- 
agree with  this  judgment. 

In  May  and  June  of  ths  year,  when 
the  Senate  voted  twice  to  place  a  celling 
of  $295  billion  on  the  Federal  budget  this 
fiscal  year.  I  was  heartened  to  think  that 
we  might  be  prepared  to  act  to  dampen 
inflation  mstead  of  fueling  it  as  in  past 
years.  But  when  ne  began  the  present 
i;ycle  of  appropriations  a  few  weeks  ago, 
it  seemed  that  once  again  we  would 
stumble  over  the  obstacle  of  translating 
overall  policy  into  specific  program  cuts. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
In  the  last  few  days  we  have  seen  the  few 
grow  into  the  many.  We  have  seen  a  wide 
surge  of  solid  support  for  real  dollar 
reductions  in  specific  appropriayons 
measures.  La.st  Friday,  we  saw  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
lead  the  fight  to  cut  his  own  bill,  the 
transportation  appropriation  bill,  by  3^4 
percent,  and  we  saw  58  Senators  join  in 
passing  that  amendment.  On  Monday, 
we  saw  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  dlstlngiushed  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  move  to  have  the 
HDD,  NASA,  and  veterans  appropriation 
bill  returned  to  the  committee  to  enable 
it  to  make  further  reductions,  and  we 
saw  74  Senators  pass  that  motion  with 
only  two  voices  In  dissent. 

Today  the  measure  before  us  is  the 
Interior  appropriation  bill.  I  believe 
there  Is  good  reason  to  apply  the  same 
full  measure  of  fiscal  restraint  to  this 
bill  that  we  have  tried  to  appb"  to  the 
others.  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  In  any 
way  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  not  worked  diligently  and  ably  to 
present  a  sound  and  solid  measure  with 
a  reasonable  balance  between  economy 
and  action.  We  all  know  the  dedication 
and  re,<ponsiblIlty  of  the  distlr.gulshed 
Senator  from  Nevada  and  his  colleagues. 
But  the  present  bill  was  forged  In  com- 
mittee without  the  strong  element  of  fis- 
cal restraint  which  we  now  agree  muiit  be 
given  fuller  weight.  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee should  reconsider  the  bill  in  the 
light  of  this  new  reaUty. 

This  appropriation  bill  provides  fimd- 
ing  authority  for  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, the  Forest  Service,  several  inde- 
pendent Indian  agencies,  and  a  number 
of  cultural  and  planning  activities.  Of 
the  total  amount  appropriated,  more 
than  two-thirds  will  go  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior.  Its  appropriation  of 
$2.15  billion  is  up  $504  mllUon  over  the 
amount  appropriated  last  year,  an  m- 
crease  of  30  percent. 

For  the  bill  as  a  whole,  the  total 
amount  appropriated  Is  $3.38  billion. 
This  Is  $18.8  million  more  than  the 
President  asked  for.  Moreover  the  total 
Is  $599.7  million  more  than  the  amount 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1974.  This  Is 
an  Increase  In  1  year  of  18  percent. 
In  my  view,  this  brief  summary  makes 
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clear  that  the  Impact  of  the  bill  Is  infla- 
tionary. With  a  total  appropriation  18 
percent  higher  than  last  year,  we  are 
asked  to  authorize  a  level  of  spemUng 
substantially  above  the  rate  of  inflation 
or  the  cost  increases  which  would  have 
to  be  included  to  maintain  programs  at 
last  year's  level.  The  Inflation  rate  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1974  was  11  percent.  In 
fiscal  year  1975.  inflation  is  expected  to 
nm  between  7  and  10  percent.  For  Fed- 
eral spending  to  outstrip  this  measure 
of  cost  increases  will  only  insure  that 
Inflation  rises  even  lilgher  and  faster. 

A  5-percent  cut  In  this  bill,  or  a  reduc- 
tion of  $170  million  as  ths  present  mo- 
tion calls  for,  wUl  brmg  the  funding  in- 
creases back  in  Une  with  cost  increases. 
Moreover,  it  will  contilbute  to  our  effort 
to  spread  budget  reductions,  equitably 
across  all  Federal  activities  to  insiu'e 
that  no  one  sesment,  or  group,  or  pro- 
gram must  bear  the  burden  of  our  fail- 
ure to  reduce  the  others.  With  more  than 
$30  billion  already  appropriated  this 
year  without  any  real  net  reduction  be- 
low the  President's  budget,  we  must  act 
now  on  each  and  every  bill  or  abandon 
our  effort. 

I  would  point  out  too,  that  a  reduction 
In  tills  bill  will  have  only  a  marginal 
effect  on  energy  research  which  we  all 
agree  must  be  accelerated.  The  major 
energy  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  were  included  this  year  In  the 
energy  research  and  development  bill 
which  we  passed  In  June.  They  will  not 
he  affected  by  our  action  today.  If  we 
were  to  add  these  programs  back  to  the 
Department  of  Interior  for  this  year  and 
last  year  for  comparative  purposes,  the 
total  Increase  this  year  over  last  would 
rise  to  $912.8  million.  This  represents  an 
aggregate  Increase  of  30  percent. 

Mr.  President,  in  moving  to  recommit 
the  HtJD  appropriation  bill  earlier  thti 
week,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  as- 
sured this  body  that  he  and  the  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  as 
agents  of  the  Senate,  would  do  every- 
thing possible  to  reflect  the  will  of  the 
Senate.  He  assured  us  the  committee 
would  give  every  consideration  to  trjing 
to  reach  a  balanced  budget.  I  understand 
the  distinguished  clialrman  has  already 
taken  action  to  carry  that  pledge  Into 
effect. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  that  ac- 
tion and  I  look  foi-ward  to  seeing  the 
appropriation  bills  still  to  be  reported 
heaMly  weighted  in  favor  of  flscal  re- 
straint. I  do  not  favor  the  meat  ax  cut 
across  the  board  except  as  a  last  resort. 
That  approach  denies  us  the  benefit  of 
the  expertise  and  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee in  Implementing  the  overall  policy 
we  establish.  The  present  motion  will  in- 
sure that  we  and  the  country  profit  from 
the  committee's  experience.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  In  supporting  the 
motion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
pose any  attempt  to  cut  this  bill  further. 
Supporters  of  this  cut  must  remember 
that  our  subcommittee  already  has  pared 
this  bill  down  from  not  only  the  budget 
request,  but  also  from  the  millions  of 
dollars  sought  In  budget  increases  by  our 
fellow  Members  of  Congress. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  supporting  this 
cut  must  fall  to  see  the  correlation  be- 


tween reforestation  and  housing.  I  am 
sure  that  I  could  thumb  through  the 
CoNcaEsszONAL  RECORD  and  find  speeches 
by  nearly  every  one  of  the  supporters  of 
this  cut  regarding  the  need  for  better 
housing  programs,  the  high  cost  of  hous- 
ing, and  offering  suggestions  regarding 
housing. 

Without  reforestation,  such  pro- 
nouncements are  meaningless.  Reforest- 
ation is  the  key  to  decent  housing  pro- 
grams for  the  people  of  this  country.  Let 
us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  amendment 
I  offered  to  Increase  reforestation  by  $15 
milUon  above  the  administration  request 
of  $35  million.  At  a  reforestation  rate 
ftmded  by  $35  million,  it  would  take  some 
36  years  to  reduce  the  3.3-mlllion-acre 
backlog  needing  reforestation.  TTils  could 
be  cut  to  little  over  10  years  by  proper 
funding.  I  would  have  liked  to  add  even 
more  than  this  $15  million  we  did  In- 
clude, but  I  recognize  the  need  to  keep 
all  funding  levels  down.  Therefore.  I 
thought  this  $15  million  Senate  addition 
is  the  minimum  we  should  consider.  The 
so-called  budget  cutters  should  realize 
they  are  destroying  future  housing  goals 
for  their  children  and  their  children. 

Reforestation  is  the  only  realistic 
method  available  to  forest  land  managers 
for  the  restoration  of  many  resources,  for 
ecological  renewal  and  recreation  needs, 
and  for  bousing  material  sources. 

I  would  note  in  passing,  that  some  of 
those  active  these  past  weeks  in  seeking 
these  budget  cuts  opposed  strongly  our 
various  attempts  to  pare  down  the  mili- 
tary budget,  and  who  supported  to  the 
end  VS.  activities  in  Indochina.  I  would 
point  out  that  with  the  $423  million  the 
United  States  spent  in  1973  to  bomb 
Cambodia  after  the  January  cease-flre 
until  the  August  fund  cutoff,  we  could 
have  reforested  America. 

This  defoliation  of  Indochina  has 
really  resulted  in  the  defoliation  of 
America.  MiUions  of  acres  that  must  be 
reforested  to  meet  future  forestry  needs 
of  this  country  he  untouched  because  a 
budget  pours  billions  into  military  spend- 
ing at  the  expense  of  such  critical  natural 
resource  needs. 

Other  bureaucratic  decisions  such  as 
the  one  to  tacrease  timber  cutting  with- 
out Increasing  reforestation,  road-build- 
ing, watershed,  or  recreation  aspects  of 
the  budget  only  emphasize  the  Isolation 
of  these  decisions  from  professional  for- 
esters, from  Interested  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  from  a  pubUc  that  knows  that 
more  fimdlng  in  all  these  areas  is  need,^ 
and  needed  now. 

The  energy  crisis  will  Intensify  de- 
mands for  wood  buildtog  supplies  because 
wood  substitutes  have  a  much  higher 
"pollution  price  tag."  When  aluminum  Is 
processed  mto  building  material  and 
compared  with  comparable  wood  prod- 
ucts, the  alummum  reflects  an  energy 
drain  and  pollution  price  tag  10  times 
that  of  wood.  With  the  energy  situation 
we  face  today  and  in  the  future,  wood 
becomes  more  and  more  attractive,  .s 
solar  energy  reproduces  new  trees  with  a 
.small  environmental  price  tag.  In  addi- 
tion, the  forest  resource  is  renewable  and 
biodegradable — two  major  environmen- 
tal assets  not  shared  by  alternative  build- 
ing materials. 


The  mounting  pressures  of  an  expand- 
ing population,  burgeoning  growth,  and 
rising  demands  m  America  today  dictate 
that  we  determine  the  best  coui-se  and 
purpose  for  the  Nation's  forest  lands. 

Our  forests  must  not  become  a  national 
grab  bag,  with  each  special  interest 
muscling  others  aside  to  stake  its  claim. 
The  paramoimt  task  must  be  to  reach 
common  agreement  on  national  forestry 
goals  and  objectives.  The  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  present  controversy  over  forest 
land  uses  leads  to  confusion  as  to  pur- 
pose, uncertiiinty  as  to  achievement,  and 
causes  inconclusive  legislative  debate  at 
Federal.  State  and  local  levels. 

Today,  the  amount  of  available  forest 
land  in  the  United  States  is  shrinking, 
w-hile  demands  for  forest  commodity  and 
noncommodit>'  uses  are  surging  upward. 
We  are  cominitted  by  the  reality  of  an 
expanding  population  to  utilization  of  a 
steadily  increasing  stream  of  forest  re- 
sources for  conversion  into  goods  and 
services  for  more  of  our  people.  VS. 
Census  Bureau  projections  indicate  a 
gam  of  75  million  more  people  by  the  end 
of  this  centmr.  This  means  that  the 
potential  demand  for  timber  in  the 
United  States  will  increase  about  75  per- 
cent in  the  next  three  decades.  At  1970 
prices,  projected  timber  demands  will 
exceed  projected  supplies  by  as  much 
as  20  billion  board  feet  in  the  year  2000. 
Under  these  conditions,  substantial  In- 
creases in  price  will  occur  under  supply 
and  demand. 

Pa.st  experiences  show  that  low  cost 
housing  Is  the  first  to  go  down  when 
prices  go  up.  and  low  cost  housing  for 
low  Income  groups  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant social  problems  facing  America 
today.  In  addition,  the  1973  mortgage 
money  increase  of  some  60  percent  has 
frozen  the  middle  class  out  of  new  hous- 
ing. Anyone  who  has  looked  at  houses 
recently  can  bear  witness  to  this  steep 
climb. 

Five  recent  timber  supply  studies  pro- 
vide ample  supporting  data  on  what  must 
be  done.  These  studies  all  repeat  that 
essential  forest  Investments  are  not  being 
made,  thereby  precluding  a  satisfactory 
level  of  management  Intensity.  Major  op- 
portunities exist  to  step  up  utUlzatlon 
of  the  300  million  acres  of  small  nonln- 
dustrlal  private  lands.  Without  Increas- 
ing even  the  level  of  management  inten- 
sity, utilization  could  be  boosted  signif- 
icantly by  a  vigorous  reforestation  pro- 
gram to  revitalize  forest  producing  land 
now  fallow  or  Idle. 

As  a  member  of  the  Interior  Appro- 
priations Subconunittee.  I  worked  in  1972 
to  add  $5  million  for  reforestation,  only 
to  see  it  Impounded.  That  $5  million  Is 
not  even  one-half  the  cost  of  one  B-52 
bomber. 

The  funding  our  committee  provides  In 
this  bill  is  more  realistic,  but  even  more 
funding  Is  needed  if  we  are  to  meet  our 
housing  needs.  I  urge  supporters  of  this 
proposed  cut  to  think  about  the  need  for 
better  housing  before  they  support  this 
cut.  They  should  think  about  environ- 
mental protection,  about  wilderness 
areas,  and  the  other  aspects  of  multiple 
use  management 

I  want,  Mr.  President,  to  add  a  few 
words  about  other  aspects  of  forest  man- 
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mement,  for  this  bill  goes  beyond  re- 
rorestation  alone. 

In  addition,  an  urgent  need  exbts  to 
accelerate  forestry  researcti,  technical 
assistance,  and  conservation  education. 
Exijendlture.'s  for  forestry  research  are 
tar  too  low  to  satisfy  the  problems  of 
timber  utilization  and  environmental  en- 
hancement. Much  more  needs  to  be 
learned  alrout  ecological  relationships, 
tree  genetics,  soil  nutrition,  harvesting 
techniques,  wood  utilization,  water  quali- 
ties, aerial  Iseglng  methods,  and  optimum 
multiple  use  development. 

Tlie  extensive  nonindustrlal  privately 
ow-ned  acreage  in  the  United  States  Is 
not  growing  its  share  of  timber.  Eco- 
nomic incentives  are  necessary  to  in- 
crease timber  production  on  these  lands 
for  public  benefit.  If  the  public  is  to  share 
In  these  benefits.  It  Is  only  fair  the  pub- 
lic share  In  the  cost  of  producing  them. 
The  Nation's  forests  offer  our  people 
a  tree-based  environment — an  environ- 
ment for  timber  growth  and  an  environ- 
ment for  psychic  and  social  well-being 
The  challenge  of  the  future  is  not  to 
teach  man  how  to  minimize  his  impact 
upon  the  forest,  but  to  maximize  the 
forest's  imD.«ct  upon  man. 

What  i?  needed  must  begin  with  recon- 
ciliation and  agreement  between  diver- 
gent Interests  to  bring  about  a  strong, 
united  national  efTcrt  necessary  to  enact 
substantive  forestry  legl=!lation. 

A  challenge  here  is  to  step  up  utiliza- 
tion of  our  timber.  .W  aspects  of  utill.'.a- 
tion  must  be  increased  in  n  scientific 
mamier  that  does  not  degrade  other 
forest  uses.  In  addition,  better  utiliza- 
tion of  logs  at  the  mills  is  needed.  These 
utilization  questions  offer  a  challenge 
that  can  and  must  be  solved,  and  are 
ones  well  within  the  reach  of  today's 
applied  fechnology. 

Forecasts  of  future  demands  on  all 
segments  of  our  dwindling  natural  re- 
sources list  shortages,  potential  short- 
ages, and  continued  crises.  Improved 
management  of  our  forests,  however,  will 
offer  one  renewable  resource  that  can 
meet  the  increasing  demands  upon  it 
from  the  various  segments  of  society. 
Receation.  timber  producUon,  water- 
shed protection,  fish  and  wildlife,  wilder- 
ness—meeting the  need  of  all  these  com- 
peting uses  Is  possible  If  we  meet  this 
challenge  of  better  forest  management 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  mention  three  other  amendments 
I  added  in  committee,  and  point  out  how 
they  help  us  meet  these  goals.  The  bill 
contains  $2.8  million  not  in  the  budget 
request  for  construction  of  the  west  wing 
of  the  Corvallls,  Oreg.,  Forestry  Sci- 
ences Research  Laboratory.  This  will  al- 
low \ital  forest-related  research  on  seed- 
ing planting  and  nursery  practices;  on 
solriculture  of  mixed  conifers;  on  the 
genetics  of  Douglas-flr  and  other  Pacific 
Northwest  conifers;  on  brushfield  rec- 
lamation, and  on  watershed  manage- 
ment research.  Including  anadromous 
fish  habitat  management. 

.Anotjier  amendment  added  by  the 
.'iubcommittee  would  provide  $1,187,000 
for  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  na- 
tional flsh  hatchery  at  Warm  Springs 
Indian  Reservation.  This  hatchery,  when 
completed,  will  produce  about  1.5  mil- 
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lion  salmon  and  trout  aimually  with  a 
combined  weight  of  some  165.000  pounds 
for  stoclting  waters  of  the  Warm  Springs 
Indian  Reservation  In  northwestern 
Oregon. 

In  addition  to  supplying  the  fish,  the 
hatchery  will  provide  substantial  eco- 
nomic Ijenefits  to  the  Warm  Springs  In- 
dians through  the  sale  of  flsbiiig  permits, 
guide  services,  and  related  services  con- 
nected with  the  fishing  industry.  It  also 
will  provide  employment  and  training 
for  Indians  wishing  to  enter  the  fisheries 
field. 

To  date,  some  $2,445,000  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  this  project.  Funds  this 
year  are  needed  for  the  holding  pond 
complex,  a  rearing  water  system.  9 
spawning  facility,  and  to  equip  the 
hatchery  building.  Without  these  funds 
construction  of  the  hatchery  would  come 
to  a  halt. 

The  last  amendment  we  added  in  sub- 
committee affecting  Oregon  directly  is 
$60,000  to  the  Forest  Service  budget 
for  the  La  Grande  Forest  Service  Range 
and  Wildlife  Habitat  Lalroratory. 

Last  year,  research  was  Initiated  into 
acute  bovine  pulmonary  emphysema, 
a  serious  llvestocli  disease.  It  is  suspected 
to  be  brought  on  by  grazing  changes. 

Funds  are  necessary  to  conduct  a  sec- 
ond pliase  investigation  of  physiological 
features  of  this  disease  simultaneously 
with  the  ongoing  research  to  identify  the 
range  conditions  which  are  associated 
with  It.  With  the  completion  of  these 
stages,  work  on  possible  controls  through 
range  .management  and  veterinary  medi- 
cine can  begin. 

In  Grant  County.  Oreg.,  alone.  $75,000 
was  lost  in  1972.  all  directly  attributable 
to  this  disease.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  total  impact  on  Grant  County  in  1373 
was  $1.2  million. 

This  is  a  good  bill,  one  under  the  orig- 
inal budget  requests.  We  cut  it  in  sub- 
committee to  the  bone.  Pui-ther  cuts 
should  not  be  made,  and  the  legislation 
should  Ije  approved  as  is. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  promised 
earlier  to  yield  whatever  time  he  might 
want,  becaase  there  is  not  a  time  limit, 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  iMr.  McClbllak). 

I  think  we  are  ready  to  vote.  I  have 
thought  that  practically  every  other  5 
minutes  of  today.  I  could  be  wrong. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
as.'iures  me  that  we  are  ready  to  vote. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  we  are  about  ready 
to  vote.  I  have  no  long  speech  to  make. 
I  simply  recor^lze  the  problems  that 
confront  all  of  us  with  respect  to  public 
spending. 

I  am  doing  what  I  can  to  make  reduc- 
tions in  the  bills  over  which  I  have  prime 
responsibility.  I  think  I  can  say  to  the 
Senate  that  insofar  as  the  defense  bill  is 
concerned.  In  a  sense  of  cooperation,  the 
.subcommittee  will  recommend  a  very 
substantial  reduction  In  defense  spend- 
ing, and  I  am  confident  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  will  generally 
sustain  what  the  subcommittee,  I  think, 
will  recommend. 

I  also  make  this  comment  about  it: 
You  can  cut  from  the  defense  bill  $10 
million,  $20  million  You  can  cut  what- 


ever you  want  to.  The  question  is,  do  you 
want  to  incur  that  mucii  risk  to  the  secu- 
rity of  this  country?  Sad  to  say.  there 
will  always  Ije  fat  in  it.  In  a  $80-odd  bil- 
lion bill,  there  is  no  way  to  get  that  out. 
I  only  mention  this  preliminary  to  wliat 
I  want  to  say.  because  to  cast  the  impli- 
cation here  in  this  body  that  there  is  no 
conscientious  and  serious  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  bring  about  reductions  in  these  appro- 
priations is  not  quite  .'iccurate. 

We  are  doing  our  best  snd.  of  course, 
the  committee  can  reduce  further  what 
we  recommend  if  it  wants  to.  That  is 
true,  as  I  said.  It  can  go  just  as  far  as  it 
deems  that  we  are  willing  to  Incur  the 
risk  of  further  disarmament  or  reducing 
our  military  posture.  That  is  a  matter 
that  addresses  Itself  to  all  of  us. 

As  to  this  particular  bill,  I  have  no 
particular  projects  in  it  except  one  that 
I  know  about,  and  it  is  a  money-making 
project.  It  is  already  partially  con- 
structed and  already  paying  off  more 
than  it  cost,  and  there  is  another  sec- 
tion of  it  which,  if  constructed,  will  ac- 
commodate, this  year  and  next,  the  30,- 
000  people  that  were  tui'ned  away  from 
it  last  year  because  this  was  not  com- 
pleted when  they  were  willing  and  ready 
to  pay  the  money  to  do  It. 

That  is  Just  one  project.  There  are 
many  to  here.  I  am  sure,  that  will  not 
pay  off.  We  can  take  a  reduction  In  this; 
we  can  take  a  reduction  In  many  of 
them. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  that  I 
would  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  other 
Members  of  this  body  will  t>e  fair  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  If  there 
are  projects  which  ought  to  be  cut  5  per- 
cent or  cut  20  percent,  or  taken  out, 
present  them  to  the  committee  and  let 
us  have  the  opportunity  to  do  It 

I  know  we  may  send  It  back,  and  do  it 
that  way.  But  are  we  going  to  have  all 
the  bills  sent  back?  Are  we  going  to  try 
to  do  all  this  work  over  again?  It  Is  not 
easy,  because  there  is  a  disctpUne  among 
us  today  to  try  to  bring  about  these 
reductions. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  sustain  what 
the  committee  has  done  thus  far.  We 
have  passed  some  bills  without  this  5- 
percent  reduction.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
right,  at  this  hour,  to  begin  forcing  this 
kind  of  reduction  and  show  favoritism 
in  one  department  as  against  another. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  sustain 
what  has  been  done. 

If  It  goes  back  to  the  committee,  of 
course.  I  know  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  will  do  his  best  with  the 
subcomumlttee  to  work  It  out.  But  I  hope 
we  will  not  make  this  a  practice  and  set  a 
precedent  of  doing  this  on  every  bill  that 
comes  before  us.  I  hope  that  this  pro- 
posed recommittal  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Ob- 
viously, he  understands  my  sentiments.  I 
do  not  think  any  case  has  been  made  for 
sending  the  bill  back  to  reduce  It  $170 
million.  We  have  talked  on  this  since  12 
o'clock  noon,  and  this  Is  4  hours  later. 
There  Is  very  little  I  can  add.  I  think 
most  people  have  their  positions. 
I  think  the  case  has  not  been  made  for 
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sending  It  back.  I  think  this  Is  a  respon- 
sible bill.  I  think  it  meets  the  needs  of 
today  In  the  climate  of  today. 

With  those  few  short  words,  I  suggest 
we  get  on  to  the  voting. 
Have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct;  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  suggest  that  the  roll  be 
called. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  to  re- 
commit with  Instructions.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  naj's  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BITRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
B/iyh),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Graved  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
iMr.  LoNO),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)   are  necessarily 

absent.      

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wooo),  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
IMr.  Pearson)  are  necessarily  absent. 

1  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  Is  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  aimounced — ^yeas  37 
nays  54,  as  follows: 
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(No.  354  L«g.) 
TEAS — 37 

Allen  Dole  Nunn 

Baker  Domenlol  P-rcy 

B«rllett  Eagleton  Proxmi™ 

Bellmon  Fulbrlght  Rlblcoff 

Bentsen  Gumey  Roth 

Bldeo  Hansen  Schwetter 

Brock  Helms  Scott. 

Buckley  HolllnEs  Wimam  L. 

Byro.  HudcUeston  Stafford 

Harry  F.,  Jr.  Hughes  SvmJnEton 

ChUea  McClure  -nn 

Cook  McQoveni  Thurmond 

Curtlj  Morn  tyre  Tunney 

NAYS— 54 

Abourezk  Grlflln  Metzenb«um 

Aiken  Hart  Mondaie 

Bean  Hartke  Mom 

Bennett  HaskeU  Muskle 

Bible  Hatfleld  Nelson 

Brooke  Hathaway  Pastore 

Burdlck  Hruak*  peli 

Byrd.  Robert  c.  Humphrey  Randolph 

cannon  Inouye  Scott.  Hugh 

Clark  Jackson  Sparkman 

cotton  Javlts  Stennls 

Cranston  Johnston  Stevens 

Domlnick  Kennedy  Stevenson 

Eastland  Magnuson  Talmadge 

ETvIn  Mansfield  Tower 

Pannln  Mcciellan  Welcker 

Pong  McOee  wiuiama 

Goldwater  Metcalf  Young 

NOT  VOTlNa — 9 

Bayh  Gravel  Montoya 

Case  Long  Packwood 

Church  Mathlaa  Pearjon 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats.  The  Senator  will  sus- 
pend- 

Mr.  BIBLE.  May  we  have  order,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  attempting  to  obtain  order  and  will 
request  that  the  Senators  take  their 
seats  and  take  their  conversations  to  the 
cloakroom.  Will  the  Senators  cease  their 
conversations. 
The  Senator  from  Nevada. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
have  a  good  attendance  on  the  floor  I 
would  like  to  mqulre  whether  there  are 
any  other  Senators  who  have  amend- 
ments either  to  increase  or  to  decrease 
the  amount  In  the  bill? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Apparently  there  are  no 
further  amendments. 
Mr.    ALLEN.    If    the    Senator    will 

yield 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  have  already  promised 
to  yield  to  the  two  Senators  from  Ala- 
bama. My  understanding  is  this  would 
Just  be  for  a  colloquy,  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  we  would  get  a  third  reading 
in  about  10  minutes  for  the  Senators 
who  are  here. 

I  yield  to  the  two  Senators  from  Ala- 
bama. l«t  them  flip  a  coin,  and  I  will 
recognize  them  one  after  the  other, 
whichever  way  they  want. 

I  will  first  recognize  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spaekman'.  We 
do  not  even  need  to  laip  the  coin. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  yieldtag. 
Mr.    President.    I    simply    want    to 

say 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Would 

the  Senator  please  use  his  microphone? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  May  we  have  order,  Mr. 

President.  I  think  we  will  be  to  the  third 

reading  momentarily. 

Mr.  SPARKaiAN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret that  the  committee  saw  fit  to  delete 
in  this  bill  construction  funds  which  had 
been  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  remalntag  section  of 
the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  to  north- 
west Alabama. 

These  moneys  are  urgently  needed  to 
initiate  construction  of  the  11.4  miles 
from  Margerum  in  Colbert  Coimty,  Ala., 
to  the  Alabama-Mississippi  State  Itoe. 
During  the  decade  of  the  sixties  a  bridge 
was  constructed  across  the  Tennessee 
River  between  Colbert  and  Lauderdale 
Counties,  Ala.,  as  a  part  of  the  Natchez 
Trace  Parkway,  but  the  access  and  en- 
joyment of  the  bridge  and  points  south 
of  the  river  has  been  badly  hampered 
by  the  11.4  miles  I  have  just  mentioned. 
I  am  ad\ised  by  oflclals  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  that  the  entire  sec- 
tion from  the  river  area  to  the  Ala- 
bama-Mississippi State  Une  could  be 
under  contract  duiing  the  current  fiscal 
year  provided  funds  to  the  amount  of 
$8.4  million  were  made  available.  In  our 
efforts  to  cut  back  spendtag.  however, 
we  are  requesting  only  the  million  dol- 
lars in  moneys  approved  by  the  other 
body  in  passtag  its  version  of  H.R. 
16027. 


The  Natchez  Trace  Parkway,  although 
incomplete,  has  already  proven  to  be  one 
of  the  most  popular  facilities  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Construction  of  the 
uncompleted  section  in  Colbert  Countv 
-Ma.,  will  result  to  total  enhancement  of 
this  splendid  and  important  national 
recreational  facility. 

I  w  ould  hope  that  the  Senate  conferees 
would  go  along  with  this  particular  as- 
lect  of  the  House  ver.siou  of  the  Interior 
Dep.5rtment  appropriations  bill  In  con- 
ference. 

I  Just  want  to  say  I  am  sorry  that  the 
committee  did  not  see  fit  to  toclude  in  the 
bill  the  same  provision  that  the  House 
had  there  with  reference  to  the  comple- 
tion of  a  stretch  of  the  Natchez  Trace 
Parkway  in  Alabama. 

I  notice  there  is  S6  million  or  $5.4  mil- 
lion to  do  that  work  down  in  Mississippi. 
This  is  the  only  toterior  project  to  Ala- 
bama, with  the  exception  of  that  Uttle 
forestry  station  that  the  committee  has 
provided  funds  to  build  to  Auburn,  and 
this  project  has  been  underway  for  manv 
years.  It  Is  lacking.  I  think,  only  51  miles 
in  Alabama  to  complete  it.  The  House 
included,  as  I  recall.  $1  million. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  correct.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  going  to 
offer  an  amendment,  but  I  hope  in  con- 
ference the  Senate's  committee  will  con- 
sider very  seriously  agreetog  to  the  House 
proposal  on  it  to  complete  this  project  in- 
>ide  Alabama. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  We  have  had  many  pleas 
on  the  completion  of  the  Natchez  Trace. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  pototed 
out  his  problems  in  his  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. I  know  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  ."^ome  problems  In  Alabama. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Just    one    small 
stretch. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  understand. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Built  from  Nashville 

down 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senators  suspend?  The  Senate  is  not  in 
order  and  we  would  ask  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  Senators  and  the  employees 
of  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  Is  Just  one 
stretch,  I  believe  it  is  Just  11  ana 
four-tenths  miles. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  realize  the  importance 
of  this  project  to  both  of  the  Senators 
from  Alabama  and  to  other  people  to 
.Alabama.  But  If  the  Senators  from  Ala- 
bama had  been  here  when  that  sterling 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  was  as- 
saulttag  this  budget  from  one  end  to  the 

other 

[Laughter! 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  here. 
Mr.   BIBLE    (contlnutog).   He  would 
have  imderstood  why  we  had  to  make  a 
few  cuts  here  and  there. 

But  I  want  to  say  that  that  problem 
has  been  resolved,  and  we  will  be  very 
happy  to  take  this  item  to  conference. 
We  will  get  ourselves  some  more  and 
additional  information. 

I  found  out  to  the  years  that  I  have 
worked  on  these  Interior  appropriations 
bills.  I  guess  It  is  my  Western  training, 
that  the  thtog  to  do  Is  to  take  on  a  few 
of  the  House  items,  so  that  we  are  not 
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spending  all  our  time  argtilng  over  the 
Senate  items. 

I  never  lelt  that  was  the  correct  way 
to  negotiate.  Out  our  way,  where  some 
of  us  have  In  the  past  played  cards,  one 
has  always  got  to  have  a  little  something 
in  the  hole  card.  It  Is  a  Western  expres- 
sion, and  I  am  not  going  to  explain  it  to 
those  who  do  not  gamble. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield?  We,  in  Rhode  Island,  are 
not  gamblers,  but  we  follow  the  same 
procedure. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  That  Is  fine. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  this.  In 
conference  the  conferees  have  to  build 
up  credits  back  and  forth, 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  Is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  All  I  am  suggesting 

Is  to  consider  the  House  position  on  this. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  We  will  consider  it  very 

carefully,  and  I  hope  the  Senator  wUl 

give  us  some  additional  information. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  a  smafl  stretch 
there. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  realize  that,  and  I  want 
to  make  the  Recohd  clear  that  there  is  a 
lot  more  In  this  budget  for  Alabama  than 
just  this  little  project.  I  do  not  want  to 
get  into  that  but  simply  say  that  we  will 
do  the  best  we  can. 

I  now  yield  to  the  dlstlnfmished  junior 
Senator  from  .Alabama   rMr.  Allen  j. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

First,  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league (Mr.  SPARKMAN)  In  regard  to  the 
Natchez  Trace  and  for  the  completion  of 
this  highway  throughout  Alabama.  I 
would  hate  to  have  them  come  to  the 
boundarj-  of  Alabama  and  then  have  to 
get  off  the  highway  In  Alabama  to  go  to 
Mississippi.  I  would  like  to  get  this  miss- 
ing link  completed. 

I  rise  to  call  the  chairman's  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  on  page  38  of 
the  House  report  provision  has  been  made 
for  a  $816,000  appropriation  for  con- 
struction funds  to  complete  the  south- 
east regional  forestry  sciences  laboratory 
at  Auburn  University  at  Auburn,  Ala., 
and  I  notice  that  this  item  was  deleted 
from  the  bill  by  the  Senate  committee 

I  would  like  to  caU  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  Is  a  2-year  project.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  originally  started  back 
In  1972  when  $110,000  in  planning  funds 
were  appropriated  to  develop  plans  and 
-■•peclflcations  for  the  forestry  sciences 
laboratory  proposed  lor  construction  on 
3  6-acre  plot  donated  by  .Auburn  Univer- 
sity, and  that  appropriation  was  made 
and  then  In  the  appropriation  bill  last 
year  S700.000  were  appropriated  to  put 
up  the  shell  of  the  building. 

It  was  contemplated  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  funds,  $816,000,  would  be  ap- 
propriated this  year  to  complete  the 
project.  The  work  remaining  in  this  last 
stage  Includes  completion  of  facilities  In 
the  main  laboratory  to  house  the  re- 
.search  on  silviculture  of  longleof  pines, 
land.scaping.  drive  and  parking  areas  and 
construction  of  the  greenhouse  head- 
house,  chemical  storage  building,  and 
shop- warehouse. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  delay 
the  completion  of  this  vital  project  any 


longer,  as  you  are  aware  further  delays 
result  In  greater  costs. 

I  know  that  the  chairman  would  not 
like  to  have  a  bill  just  halfway  com- 
pleted when  the  appropriation  was  split 
In  two. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  May  we  have  order,  Mr, 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  To  complete  the  bill  half- 
way, and  it  was  contemplated  that  time 
that  the  remainder  of  the  appropriation 
would  be  made  available  In  this  appro- 
priation bill,  the  House  w^ould  appro- 
priate the  funds. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  understand,  and  may  I 
just  respond  very  briefly? 

I  have  checked  into  this  Item  thpt  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  was  kind  and 
courteous  enough,  as  he  always  Is.  to 
call  to  my  attention  In  advance  of  what 
he  is  saying  now. 

He  states  It  correctly,  the  first  ap- 
propriation was  $700,000.  and  I  under- 
stand that  they  just  opened  bids  on  this 
In  April  of  this  year,  1974. 

Mr.  ALLEN,  That  Is  on  the  second 
half. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  My  understanding  Is  that 
that  Is  the  first  phase.  It  will  be  opera- 
tional on  Its  own. 

Now  the  second  phase  to  which  the 
Senator  addresses  himself  Is  to  expand 
the  program  and  that  does  require  the 
figure  of  $816,000. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr,  BIBLE.  I  do  not  believe  we  went 
Into  this  In  depth  on  the  Senate  side  I 
have  no  great  familiarity  with  It.  I 
checked  it  out  since  he  has  called  It  to 
my  attention. 

I  will  do  all  I  can  to  expltun  this  very 
thoroughly.  It  still  will  be  In  conference 
with  the  House.  We  will  do  the  best  we 
can  to  move  forward  with  this  matter. 

Mr,  ALLEN.  I  know  the  chairman  will, 
and  having  full  confidence  in  the  chair- 
man and  not  wishing  to  go  counter  to  his 
wishes,  we  are  making  this  request  In 
policy  rather  than  seeking  to  have  an 
amendment  adopted  here  on  the  floor, 
which  we  certainly  want  to  avoid. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Well,  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor feels  that  way  because  I  might  have 
to  oppose  It. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  exactly  what  I 
had  In  mind.  We  thought  that,  but  de- 
cided we  would  throw  ourselves  on  the 
distinguished  chairman's  mercy,  that  he 
would  see  fit  to  go  along  with  us. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  always  believe  in  com- 
passion, mercy,  and  sympathy,  so  we  will 
have  It  In  conference  and  take  a  good 
look  at  It. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much.  Of  course,  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague  Joins  In. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  If  there  are  no  further 
amendments,  and  there  appear  to  be 
none,  I  ask  for  a  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
are  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
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Mr.  McGEE.  Would  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Biblz)  yield  for  a 
brief  question? 

Mr  BIBLE.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 

Mr.  McOEE.  The  chairman  will  recall 
that  during  consideration  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act  In  Decem- 
ber 1971,  the  committee,  at  my  request, 
made  available  the  appropriated  suni 
of  $2,215,000  for  Improvements  at  the 
Jackson  Hole  Airport.  This  money  was  to 
remain  available  to  the  National  Park 
Service  on  a  continuing  basis  unOl  the 
planning,  development,  and  Improve- 
ments could  be  completed.  As  you  know, 
this  airport  is  located  in  the  Grand  Teton 
National  Park  in  Wyoming. 

Although  there  have  been  some  delays 
in  developing  the  plan,  I  am  advised 
that  the  Park  Service  is  now  ready  to 
proceed  with  these  Improvements.  The 
total  cost  will  approximate  $2  million. 
All  of  these  funds  will  be  spent  In  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration and  the  local  airport  board. 
Mr.  President,  the  planned  improve- 
ments are  for  safety  reasons  and  are  ex- 
tremely Important  to  the  community  of 
Jackson  and  the  many,  many  tourists 
who  fiy  into  that  area  the  year  around. 
The  air  traffic  has  increased  tre- 
mendously In  recent  years  due  to  the  In- 
creased number  of  \1sitors  to  Yellowstone 
National  Park  and  Grand  Teton  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  summer,  as  well  as 
the  newly  developed  Jackson  Hole  sH 
areas  in  the  winter. 

The  fiight  safety  and  efficiency  Im- 
provements of  which  I  speak  have  been 
developed  in  cooperation  with  the  PAA 
and  Include  such  Items  as  runway  sur- 
face improvements,  construction  of  a 
new  taxi  and  parking  area.  Improved 
lighting  systems — all  of  which  are  vital 
for  providing  public  safety  at  the  air- 
port. 

Mr.  President.  I  note  that  on  page  12 
of  the  committee  report  the  language  In- 
dicates that  the  committee  has  directed 
that  $1  million  in  unobligated  funds  ap- 
propriated earlier  for  delayed  projects  be 
reprogramed  to  help  finance  new  proj- 
ects added  by  the  committee.  The  House 
committee  called  for  reprogramlng  $2.8 
million. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  I  have  Is 
whether  the  $1.8  million  difference  is 
clearly  Intended  by  the  committee  to  be 
held  and  utilized  for  the  Jackson  Hole 
Airport  safety  Improvement  project?  I 
know  that  this  was  the  Intent  of  the 
committee  and  Congress  last  year,  and 
I  want  the  record  to  be  clear  that  this 
Is  once  again  our  Intent. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  for  raising  this 
question. 

The  Bouse  is  calling  for  the  repro- 
graming  of  $2.8  million  In  Park  Service 
construction  funds,  has  said  It  Is  looking 
at  $800,000  In  unused  fimds  for  Cape 
Hatteras  and  $2  million  that  was  origi- 
nally appropriated  in  1972  for  extension 
of  the  Jackson  Hole  Airport  runway  in 
Wyoming.  After  House  passage  of  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill,  the  commit- 
tee learned  that  the  Park  Service  intends 
to  use  the  Jackson  Hole  fimds  for  gen- 
eral airport  Improvements.  This  had  not 
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been  brought  to  the  committee's  atten- 
tion previoiisly,  and  that  is  the  basis 
for  the  misunderstanding. 

However,  the  committee  has  reduced 
the  reprograming  to  only  $1  million.  I 
can  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  com- 
mittee definitely  does  not  intend,  as  a 
part  of  this  recommended  reprograming, 
to  take  any  fimds  away  from  Jackson 
Hole  Airport. 

This  is  a  matter  for  conference,  and 
I  hope  it  can  be  worked  out  to  every- 
one's satisfaction.  Meanwhile,  I  think  It 
would  be  wise  for  the  Park  Senlce  to 
give  the  committee  official  notification 
of  its  plans  to  modify  the  use  of  the 
Jackson  Hole  appropriation,  since  it  is 
not  being  used  for  the  specific  purpose 
lor  which  it  was  appropriated. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  House  position,  of 
coui'se.  would  put  the  Jackson  Hole  Air- 
port safety  Improvement  program  In 
jeopardy.  I  certainly  hope  that  when  we 
take  this  bill  to  conference.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Senate  position  In  this 
matter  will  prevail.  I  also  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  for 
his  continuing  cooperation  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  senior  Sena- 
tor irom  Wvomlng. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  matter 
related  to  the  fiscal  year  1975  appropria- 
tion for  the  National  Park  Service  very 
much  concerns  me,  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  will  take  It  Into  account 
when  they  meet  with  the  House  con- 
ferees to  resolve  differences  between  the 
two  versions  of  H.R.  16027. 

Wljen  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee considered  this  bill.  $2.8  million 
of  National  Park  Service  funds  appro- 
priated In  previous  fiscal  years  was  re- 
programed  for  use  on  a  variety  of  proj- 
ects. There  was  no  indication  either  in 
the  House  committee  report  on  H.R. 
16027  or  dming  the  House  floor  debate 
on  tlie  bm,  as  to  which  projects  the 
committee  Intended  to  "unfund"  in  order 
to  reprogram  this  amount;  however,  I 
am  advised  that  $2  million  previously  ap- 
propriated for  safety  improvements  at 
the  Jackson  Hole  Airport  hi  Grand  Te- 
ton National  Park,  Wyo.,  and  $800,000 
Intended  lor  storm  damage  repair  at 
Cape  Hatteras,  was  reprogramed  by  the 
House  committee  for  other  uses. 

Mr.  President,  the  $2  mUllon  for  safety 
Improvements  at  Jackson  Hole  Airport 
was  first  appropriated  by  Congress  In 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  having  worked  on 
this  project  prior  to  that  time  and  ever 
since  that  time,  I  naturally  sun  concerned 
about  the  action  taken  recently  by  the 
House  committee,  which  subsequently 
was  approved  by  the  full  House  on  July 
24. 

My  colleagues  may  recall  that  the  $2 
million  originally  was  added  to  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  In  order  to  pay  for 
Improvements  at  the  airport,  including 
the  extension  of  the  runway.  This  im- 
provement plan  at  one  time  had  the  full 
support  and  approval  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  but  the  extension  of  the 
runway  subsequently  became  embroiled 
In  controversy  and  enmeshed  in  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  environmental  Impact 
studies  and  hearings,  due  to  the  fact  that 


the  airport  is  located  within  Grand  Te- 
ton National  Park. 

In  May  of  this  year,  following  several 
years  of  studies,  surveys,  public  hearings, 
meetings,  and  the  preparation  of  draft 
and  final  environmental  Impact  state- 
ments concerning  the  runway  extension. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  Morton 
announced  publicly  that  the  extension 
would  be  held  in  abeyance  pending  the 
completion  of  a  regional  transportation 
and  airport  site  location  study  to  deter- 
mine "whether  there  are  other  sites 
which  would  be  viable  alternatives  to  an 
extension  of  the  runway  at  Jackson  Hole 
Airport  in  Grand  Teton  National  Park, 
Wyo."  The  transportation  study  is  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

In  that  same  p'jbllc  statement,  and  In 
subsequent  letters  to  me  and  to  the  con- 
gressional delegations  of  Wyoming. 
Idaho,  and  Montana.  Secretary  Morton 
said  with  the  exception  of  the  runway 
extension,  the  improvements  proposed  at 
the  airport  were  necessary  and  impor- 
tant, and  he  said  he  had  directed  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  proceed  with  cer- 
tain safety  improvements  at  the  Jack- 
son Hole  Airport  which  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  and  the  National 
Park  Service  have  long  agreed  are  re- 
quired for  flight  safety  and  efficiency.  Of 
the  Improvements  needed  at  this  air- 
port. Mr.  President,  only  the  extension  of 
the  runway  was  subject  to  controversy, 
and  the  improvements  outlined  by  the 
Secretarj'  in  his  May  22  press  release,  and 
for  which  the  $2  million  would  be  spent, 
have  the  support  of  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  the  runway  extension.  None 
of  this  money  would  be  spent  to  extend 
the  runway,  since  that  Is  a  dead  Issue  at 
this  point. 

The  House  committee's  action  means, 
of  course,  that  the  necessary  improve- 
ments at  Jackson  Hole  Airport  cannot 
be  undertaken  until  such  time  as  Con- 
gress again  appropriates  additional 
money  to  do  the  Job. 

There  is  every  rcastm  to  proceed  now 
with  the  remaining  safety  Improve- 
ments. an<l  that  is  precisely  what  Secre- 
tary Morton  said  he  would  do.  In  a  let- 
ter dated  May  23.  1974.  he  said: 

In  the  meantime.  I  have  directed  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  proceed  with  strength- 
enlng  and  wideninc:  the  existing  6.305-foot 
runway,  constructing  a  pnrallel  6.3n5-foot 
taxlway.  providing  additional  aircraft  and 
vehicle  parking.  InstaUlng  a  new  eewage  sys- 
tem, and  making  other  minor  Improvementa. 
I  agree  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Admlnla- 
tratlon  projects  that  are  necessary  for  flight 
safety  and  efficiency  should  be  Implemented. 

I  would  hope  the  Senate's  record  of 
consideration  of  H.R.  16027  might  reflect 
the  fact  that  the  National  Park  Service 
made  a  commitment  to  the  Jackson  Hole 
Airport  authority  to  proceed  with  cer- 
tain safety  Improvements,  and  that  It 
intended  to  utilize  this  $2  million  to  pay 
for  those  Improvements.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleague  from  Wyoming.  Sena- 
tor McGee.  in  urging  the  Senate  confer- 
ees to  consider  this  matter  when  they 
meet  with  the  House  conferees  to  work 
out  a  compromise  between  the  two  ver- 
sions of  this  legislation. 

A  commitment  has  been  made,  and 


funds  are  available  to  meet  the  com- 
mitment. I  hope  the  Congress  will  agree 
tliose  funds  should  remain  available,  and 
should  not  be  reprogramed  for  other 
purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
copy  of  a  May  23  letter  from  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Bofers  Morton :  my  June  4 
letter  to  the  Secretary  on  the  same  sub- 
ject; his  June  28  response;  and  a  May  24 
press  release  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment outlining  the  Improvements  to  be 
undertaken. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

XJ.S.     DEPAaTKBNT     OF     THE     IKTBUOB, 

Washington,  DC,  May  23,  1974. 
Hon.  CUFTOBD  P.  Hansen, 
U£.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Clikp:  1  have  asked  the  Department 
ot  Transportation  to  conduct  a  regional 
transportation  and  airport  site  location 
study  to  determine  whether  there  are  other 
Bites  which  would  be  viable  alternatives  to 
an  extension  of  the  runway  at  Jackson  Hole 
Airport  m  Grand  Teton  National  Park. 
Wyoming.  It  la  my  hope  that  this  study 
can  be  completed  In  1  year. 

In  the  meantime.  I  have  directed  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  proceed  with  Btreogth- 
enlng  and  widening  the  existing  6.305-root 
nmway.  constructing  a  parallel  6.305-foot 
taxlway.  providing  additional  aircraft  and 
vehicle  parking.  InftalllDg  a  new  sewage  sys- 
tem, and  making  other  minor  Improvements. 
I  agree  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration projects  that  are  nece,%sary  for  flight 
safety  and  efficiency  should  be  Implemented. 

I  have  m.ide  these  decisions  after  a  care- 
ful study  or  the  environmental,  economic 
and  safety  consequences  of  all  the  alterna- 
tives available  to  me. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  Implications  this  de- 
cision has  upon  Jackson.  Hopefully,  a  per- 
manent solution  can  be  found  what  will 
serve  both  the  commur.lty  and  the  Grand 
Teton  National  Park. 
Sincerely  yours. 

BoczBa  C.  B.  MoaroN. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

f  Department  of  the  Interior  News  Release] 

SECBTTTflRT  MoP.TON  AOIlErs  TO  IMPROVEMENTS 

FOE  Grand  Teton  Aiepokt;  Decision  on 

RuNWAT  Extension  Wnx  .^wait  Regxonai, 

Tevnspobtation  Stcdt 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  today  announced  that  the  National 
Park  Service  will  make  safety  Improvements 
to  Jackson  Hole  Airport  m  Grand  Teton  Na- 
tional Park,  Wyoming,  but  said  a  regional 
transportation  study  wul  be  conducted  to 
detenntne  whether  there  .ire  other  sltea 
which  v.'ould  be  viable  alternatives  to  an 
extension  of  the  runway. 

Secretary  Morton  paid  be  has  directed  the 
Notional  Park  Service  to  strengthen  and 
widen  the  existing  e.305-foot  runway,  con- 
struct a  parallel  6.305-foot  taxlway.  provide 
additional  aircraft  and  vehicle  parking.  In- 
stall a  new  sewage  system  and  make  other 
minor  Improvements. 

The  Secretary  said  be  has  not  yet  deter- 
mined whether  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  nmway  to  8.0(X)  feet  is  essential  to  Ita 
continued  operation  but  that  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  should  consider  In- 
stalling an  Instrument  landing  system,  a 
lighted  runway  and  air  traffic  control  tower. 

"By  these  actions,"  Secretary  Morton  said, 
"we  can  eliminate  the  safety  hazards  that 
may  exist  at  the  airport  and  greatly  reduce 
the  number  of  overnights  there  but  not 
make  an  Irreversible  decision  until  all  alter- 
natives have  been  caiefully  considered." 
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Secretary  Morton  said  he  expects  the  PAA 
to  bei^ln  work  soon  on  the  regional  trans- 
port!illon  study  filmed  at  analyzlr.g  pos£lble 
ullematSve  sues  for  the  airport.  The  facUlt; 
IS  operated  by  the  flve-member  Jackson  Hole 
Airport  Board,  a  public  l^cdy  authorized  by 
the  town  of  Jaclcson,  Wyoming.  The  Board 
has  a  special  use  permit'  Issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  to  operate  the  airport 
within  the  national  park. 

"Especially  in  view  of  the  energy  shortage 
It  behooves  us  to  make  sure  we  completely 
understand  how  best  to  move  people  to  and 
from  this  beautlfvil  area  and  around  the  na- 
tional p;irks  and  forests  once  they  get  there." 
the  Interior  Secretary  said. 

"Further.  I  am  charged  by  law  to  permit 
airport  operations  In  a  National  Park  only 
If  they  are  necessary  to  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  the  fu-^ctions  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation must  determine  that  no  prudent  and 
Xea»r:Ie  alternative  e.xlsts  to  the  tise  of  park- 
latid.-.  for  the  airport  improvement." 

Funds  for  the  extension  of  the  runway 
were  appropriated  by  the  Con<;reES  In  De- 
cember 1971.  The  extension  waa  prepensed  to 
allow  use  of  pure  Jet  commercial  ulrcraft  at 
the  airport  which  exten.'lon  supporters  argue 
IS  necessary  for  reliable  year  around  service 
to  the  Jacll.so'i  area, 

COMMTTTEZ   ON   FINANCE, 

Waihlngton,  DC,  June  4,  1974. 
Hon.  RocEBS  C.  B.  Morton. 
Secretary  ol  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAa  Roc:  I  want  you  to  know  how  much  I 
appreciate  the  courtesies  you  have  extended 
me  In  regard  to  the  Jackson  Hole  Airport 
proposal.  You  have  been  very  thoughtful. 

While  I  wish  that  you  would  have  made  a 
decision  to  extend  the  runway  now.  I  am 
grateful  that  you  did  r.ot  close  the  door  to 
the  possibility  of  the  future  extension.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  study  of  the  alternatives  to 
the  extension  of  the  airport  can  bo  e.\- 
pedltlousl;  prepared.  Our  past  experience 
would  also  indicate  the  need  for  obtaining 
professional  consultants  to  complete  this 
study. 

Now  that  the  decision  has  been  mada  to 
proceed  with  the  other  Improvements,  there 


letter   to   Director   Walker   of   the   National 
Park  Senlce. 

I  also  agree  with  you  that  tho  number  of 
agencies  supervising  Installation  of  the  nec- 
essary airport  Improvements  be  kept  to  a 
minimum.  At  an  Interagency  meeting  held 
in  Jackson  on  June  10.  It  was  decided  that 
the  National  Park  Service  will  complete  the 
preparation  of  contract  documents,  plans. 
and  specifications.  Upon  completion,  the 
Service  wni  turn  over  Its  work,  the  appro- 
priated funds,  and  responsibility  for  con- 
struction to  the  Airport  Board.  We  txlleve 
that  this  Is  the  most  expeditious  approach 
to  installation  of  Improvements. 

We  appreciate  and  understand  your  con- 
cern In  this  important  matter,  and  we  will 
expedite  the  airport  Improvements  and  the 
regional  transportation  study. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation,  and  we 
wni  keep  you  Informed  on  our  progress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Roc. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  TtJNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation we  are  considering,  the  Interior 
Department  appropriations  bill,  contains 
SIO  million  earmarked  for  land  acquisi- 
tion In  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin. 

It  i.s  my  understanding  that  this  money 
will  be  used  to  purchase  from  the  Fibre- 
board  Corp..  a  10.123.9  acre  tract  north- 
east of  Lake  Tahoe  in  Placer  County, 
Calif.  I  fully  support  this  acquisition. 
After  carefully  reviewing  the  facts.  I 
feel  that  Federal  acquisition  of  this 
property  is  neces.sar}-  to  prevent  further 
degradation  of  the  lake. 

As  Senators  are  aware,  the  land  In 
question  was  originally  sought  by  the 
Fore.'st  Service  in  exchange  for  timber 
credits  under  the  general  exchanue  au- 
thority. This  would  have  resulted  in  a 
S2.4  million  loss  to  the  16  northern  Cali- 
fornia counties  in  which  the  timber  ex- 
ists. As  a  result,  the  exchange  was  not 
likely. 

, _. Therefore.  I  believe  that  the  Interior 

ts  a  need  to  clarify  who  will  admirjster  the  Committees  Of  the  House  and  Senate 
appropriate  funds.  I  would  encourage  you  to  acted  wisely  by  deciding  on  a  direct  pur- 
delegate  to  the  Airport  Board  the  authority     chase.  Ke?n  congressional  vigilance  at 

"e^rpL^ements""^'"'"'  °'  ""'  ■""""-      "^"h"*   "'    °"   ^^    "«"    ^   ^ire   that 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  Park  Serr-     ''«'1«""  inoney  is  not  spent  tiithout  full 

Ice  or  the  PAA  should  not  approve  the  flnal     f?*".''^"'^'''  '"*'  '"^  purchase  will  be  in 


tributed  to  energy-related  programs.  I 
supported  these  programs  in  the  special 
energy  research  and  development  ap- 
propriations bill,  but  I  cannot  support 
the  large  increase  In  spending  for  the 
programs  contained  in  this  bill.  The  Con- 
gress has  to  get  away  from  the  idea  that 
each  and  every  Federal  program  k  en- 
titled to  an  automatic  spending  Increase 
every  year. 

Within  the  past  9  months,  the  Con- 
gress responded  to  the  energy  crisis  with 
a  united  and  coordinated  effort  I  believe 
it  is  high  time  for  the  Congress  to  re- 
spond to  the  inflation  crisis  with  the 
same  determination  as  it  responded  to 
the  energy  crisis.  Inflation  is  a  problem 
that  affects  all  of  the  American  people, 
and  the  Members  of  Congress  have  an 
obllgallou  to  take  action  to  reduce  the 
infation  problem. 

A  reduction  in  Federal  spending  and 
an  end  to  deficit  spending  is  the  most 
efl'ectlve  way  that  the  Congress  can  re- 
duce inflationary  pressures  in  the  econ- 
omy. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  this  inflction- 
aiT  inciease  in  Federal  spending,  and  I 
ui-ge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JK.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  vield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  happy  to  jrleld  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Have  there 
been  floor  amendments  changing  the 
total  figure,  and  if  so.  what  is  the  new 
figure? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  There  have  been  no  floor 
amendments  which  In  any  way  change 
the  f.aures  which  the  Senator  has  before 
liim  in  either  the  bill  or  the  report. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYP.D.  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 


plans  and  specifications.  However.  l' under-     the  best  Interest  of  all  who  .'.f  rive  to  pro-     "'"fst'on  is.  Shall  It  pass? 


stand  that  the  procedural  reqiurements  of 
the  Park  Service  and  the  PAA  may  be  dif- 
ferent If  this  Is  the  case,  needless  duplica- 
tion would  result.  There  should  be  no  need 
to  require  separate  plans  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Park  Service  and  the  PAA.  Furthermore, 
if  both  agencies  must  be  Involved  in  every 
detaU  relating  to  the  con-structlon  of  the 
project,  the  date  of  completion  will  be  need- 
lessly Uelayed.  The  Airport  Board  would  be 
best  qualified  to  oversee  these  details. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

CuTTOBo  P.  Hansen. 

U.S.  Senator. 

VS.  Depap.t,mi.v-t  of  thi  iNTsaioa. 

Washington.  DC,  Jvne  28, 1974. 
Hon.  Clutoro  P.  Hansen. 
US.  Senate,  Wa.^hington.  DC 

Dear  Ciift:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
concerning  the  Improvements  at  the  Jack- 
son Hole  Airport  m  Orand  Teton  National 
Park  I,  too.  desire  that  the  alternative  study 
be  promptly  completed  so  that  the  long- 
range  future  of  the  airport  con  be  decided 
This  wlU  also  acknowledge  the  copy  of  your 


tect  this  matchless  alpine  lake. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
we  are  being  asked  to  approve  a  budget- 
breaking  spending  bill.  The  amount  of 
money  recommended  by  the  Comtnittee 
for  the  Interior  Department  and  related 
agencies  is  almost  $600  million  over  last 
year's  appropriations.  This  final  figure 
represents  an  18-percent  increase  over 
last  year'.s  .«rending,  an  Increase  that  is 
clearly  inflationary  and  Irresponsible.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  committee  is 
recommending  a  spending  Increase  de- 
spite the  fact  that  many  of  the  programs 
in  last  year's  bill  are  not  even  inoluded 
in  this  year's  bill.  Several  agencies  and 
activities  normally  carried  In  this  bill 
were  funded  In  the  special  energy  re- 
search and  development  appropriations 
bill.  When  the  amount  of  spending  In  the 
two  bills  are  combined,  presenting  a  more 
accurate  comparison  with  last  y»ars 
spending,  the  total  increase  is  nearly  SI 
billion,  or  21  percent,  over  last  years 
appropriations. 

A  portion  of  the  increase  can  be  at- 


On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr. 
Bayh).  the  Senalor  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chorchi.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr. 
Gravel  1.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long!  .  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  MoNTOYAi .  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkarusas  (Mr.  Fdlbricht)  are  neces- 
.sarily  ab-sent. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  'Mr.  Goldwater).  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griftini, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood'.  the  Senator  from  Kan-sas 
(Mr.  Pearson*,  anti  the  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvanla  (Mr.  Hcch  Scott)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
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voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
iMr.  Case)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  HtTCH  Scott)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  atmounced — yeas  69, 
nays  18,  as  follows: 


I  No.  355  Leg.) 

YZAS— fl9 

Abourezlt 

Fong 

MetzenbBum 

Aiken 

Hansen 

MondBle 

AUen 

Han 

Moss 

Baker 

Hartke 

Muskte 

BeaU 

Haskell 

Nelson 

Bellmon 

Hatfleld 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hatbaway 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Hrxiska 

Percy 

Bible 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Brock 

Humpbrey 

Rlblcoff 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Schwelker 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Sparkmsn 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Javlta 

Stafford 

Cannon 

Johnston 

St  ends 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

cotton 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

KcClellan 

Thurmond 

Curtli 

McCIure 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

McGee 

Tunney 

Esstland 

McGOTCm 

welcker 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

Fannin 

Metcalf 
NATS— 18 

Toung 

Bartlett 

Domenlcl 

Proxmlre 

Blden 

Eagleton 

Roth 

Biicklef 

Gurney 

Scott, 

Byrd. 

Helms 

wnuam  L. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Hoinnes 

Symington 

ChUes 

Huddieston 

Tan 

Dole 

Nunu 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-13 

Barh 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Caw 

QrlfBn 

PesrEon 

Cburcb 

Long 

Scott,  Hucb 

Fulbrlght 

Methlas 

Goldwater 

Montoya 

So  the  bill  (HJl.  16027)   was  passed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
pa.'ised. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  make  technical 
corrections  in  the  engrossment  of  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments, 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btbd, 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mo^^^oYA.  Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Youno, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Bellmon  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I 
cannot  let  this  occasion  go  by  without 
paying  ray  respects  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada,  who  has  handled  his  last 
Interior  appropriation  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  He  is  retiring  voluntarily 
after  a  long  and  distinguished  career. 

I  know  of  no  man  more  modest,  more 
worthy,  and  more  understanding  than 
Alan  Bible. 

I  just  want  you  to  know — and  I  think 
I  speak  for  every  Member  of  tbe 
cxx — 1715— Port  ao 


that  we  are  indebted  to  you  for  the  gtates- 
manship  and  the  understanding  and  the 
consideration  you  have  shown  to  all  of 
us  through  the  years,  regardless  of  party 
or  where  we  come  from.  You  have  been 
a  Senator's  Senator,  in  my  opinion.  I  am 
indebted  to  you  for  the  fine  service  you 
have  performed  for  your  State  and  for 
this  Nation. 

FAppIau.se.  Senators  rising.! 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  If  I  had 
known  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  was  going  to  say  that,  I 
would  not  now  be  standing  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  Chamber.  [Laughter.l 

I  remain  a  Democrat,  but  I  think  I  can 
respond  while  standing  in  the  midst  of 
my  Republican  friends. 

These  have  been  rewarding  years  and 
challenging  years.  I  have  said  many  times 
that  I  hope  I  have  made  a  few  contri- 
butions.     Thank      you      very      much. 

CApplause.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  ACT  OF  1954 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  3698. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  c  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
IS.  3698)  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  enable  Con- 
gress to  concur  in  or  disapprove  inter- 
national agreements  for  cooperation  in 
regard  to  certain  nuclear  technology 
which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  subsection  133  d.  of  the  Atomic  Kn- 
ergy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  revised  to 
read  as  follows: 

"d.  The  propa-ied  agreement  lor  coopera- 
tion, together  with  the  approval  and  deter- 
mination of  the  President,  If  arranged  pur- 
suant to  subsection  91  c.  144  b.,  or  144  c.  or 
If  entsUmg  Implementation  of  sections  53, 
54,  10'3.  or  104  In  relation  to  a  reactor  that 
may  be  capable  of  producing  more  than  Sve 
thermal  megawatts  or  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial for  Uae  In  connection  therewith,  shall 
have  no  force  or  effect  unless  and  until  spe- 
cifically approved  by  Act  of  Congrest.. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  agree- 
ment or  any  amendment  to  any  agreement, 
If  the  agreement  or  the  amendment  Is  pro- 
posed or  entered  Into  after  July  1,  1974. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment; request  a  conference  thereon  with 
the  House  of  Representatives:  and  that 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Piesiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Sykincton,  Mr.  Montoya.  Mr. 
Aiken,  and  Mr.  Baker  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT     OF     THE     EXPORT- 
IMPORT  BANK  ACT  OF  1945 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  tbe  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  229. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr.  WiL- 
UAM  L.  Scott)  laid  before  tbe  Senate  tbe 


amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  Joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res. 
229)  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1948.  which  was  on  line  4.  strike 
out  "August  31"  and  insert  "Septem- 
ber 30". 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  EXPIRATION  DATE 
OP  THE  EXPORT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT  OP  1939 

Mr,  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tl^.at  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1104. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiLLi.\M  L.  ScoTT)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate House  Joint  Resolution  1104.  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title,  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H  J.  Res.  1104)  to  ex- 
tend by  sixty-two  days  the  erplratlon  date 
of  the   Ex;>ort-.^dmmi3tratlon   Act  of   1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1104)  was  con- 
•■■idered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MLVORITY  P.ARTY  MEMBERSHIP  ON 
THE  COMUHTTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 
OF  THE  SEN.ME 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  f^-r  it« 
!;nracdiatc  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  eonsiderction  of 
the  recolution? 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion iS.  Res.  378  >  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  following  shall  con- 
stitute the  Minority  Party's  membership  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  ol  the  Senate 
for  the  remainder  of  tbe  93nl  Congress: 
Peter  H.  Domlnlck  of  Colorado.  MUton  B. 
Young  ol  North  Dakota.  Roman  L.  Hruslca 
of  Nebraska.  Jacob  K.  Javlts  ot  New  York, 
Paul  J.  Pannm  of  Arizona.  Robert  Dole  ol 
Kansas. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  WHITE  HOUSE 
OFFICE  AND  EXECUTIVE  RESI- 
DENCE PERSONNEL— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wit- 
iici  L.  ScoiTi.  Under  the  previous  or- 
der, the  Senate  will  now  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  on  H.R.  14715. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
14715.  emplo>'ment  of  White  House  of- 
fice and  executive  residence  personnel. 

I  nsk  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yens  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  <jucs- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  «111  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
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that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chdrch),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr. 
Gravel  I,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
iMr.  Long),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  <Mr.  Montoya)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  TOWER,  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldw.^tee),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathus)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Penni^ylvania  iMr.  Hi-ch  Scott),  are 
neceisarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  Is  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  further  annoimce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Allrn 

Biker 

BBrtlett 

BeaU 

Bentsen 

BVico 

Broct 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
CtiUes 
Clirk 
Cock 
Cranslon 
Dole 
Eas:eton 
Ervln 


Aiken 

EellTQCD 

Beonett 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

cannon 

Cotton 

Curtls- 

Oomenld 

Donilnlck 

Eastland 


I  No    3Se  Leg. 

YEAS— S4 
Pu;  bright 
Gumey 
Hart 
Hartke 
HaskeU 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Helms 
HoUlngs 
Huddleston 
Javlts 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
KcOovern 
Mclntyre 
Metienbaum 
Muskle 
Nelson 
Nunn 

NATS — 34 
Fannin 
For.g 
.Hai:fen 
Hruska 
HuEhes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Magnufon 
Manafleld 
McClellan 
Mcclure 


PeU 

Percy 

Proxnjlre 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Sparlcman 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Thurmond 

TOTrer 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Willlama 

Toung 


ilcOee 

Meicalt 
Mondale 
Moss 

Pastore 

Randolph 

Scott. 

William  L. 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Talmadge 


NOT  VOTING— 12 
Bayh  Gravel  Montoya 

Case  Griffin  Packwood 

Chtirch  Long  Pearson 

Oolarater  Mathlas  Scott.  Hugh 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  conference 
report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  votes  tonight. 


No.  987,  H.R.  15323,  so  that  it  may  be- 
come the  pending  business. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MclNTYRE).  Tlie  bill  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bm  (H.R.  15323)  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  revise  the 
method  of  providing  for  public  remunera- 
tion In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  Incident,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  with  amendments,  on 
page  2.  besinning  at  lint  10.  to  strike 
out  the  follovlng  language: 

And  provided  further,  TbtA  as  the  term  is 
U'-ed  13  subjection  170  c.  It  shall  Include  any 
such  occurrence  outside  the  tJnlted  States  or 
any  other  nation  If  such  occurrence  arises  out 
of  or  results  from  the  radioactive,  toslc.  ex- 
plosive or  other  hazardous  properties  of 
source,  •^perial  nuclear,  or  byproduct  material 
licensed  pursuant  to  Chapters  6.  7.  8.  and  10 
of  this  Act.  which  l8  used  m  connection  with 
the  operation  of  a  licensed  stationary  pro- 
duction or  ulUizatlan  facility  and/or  moves 
outside  the  territorial  Itolts  of  the  U.S.  In 
transit  from  oi  e  person  licensed  by  the  Com- 
mlF5lon  to  another  person  licensed  bv  the 
Commission. 

And  insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

And  provided  further.  That  as  the  term  is 
used  In  subsection  170  c.  It  shall  include 
any  such  occurrence  outside  the  United 
States  If  such  occurrence  arises  out  of  or 
results  from  the  radioactive,  toxic,  ex- 
plosive, or  other  hazardous  properties  of 
source,  special  nuclear,  or  byproduct  material 
licensed  ptirsuant  to  chapters  6,  7,  8  and  10 
of  this  Act,  other  than  for  Import  or  export 
or  for  nuclear  ship  propulsion,  which  takes 
place  outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
United  States  or  any  other  nation. 

On  page  8,  In  line  12.  strike  out  ": 
Provided  further,  Tliat  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act  the  in- 
demnification provisions  shall  not  apply 
to  any  'nuclear  incidents'  occurring  In 
any  nation  other  than  the  United  States." 

On  page  10.  In  line  23,  strike  out  ", 
announced  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mHsion  on  June  27,  1973"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "enUUed  'An  Assessment  of 
Accident  Rislcs  m  U3.  Commercial  Nu- 
clear Power  Plants",  AEC  Report  Num- 
Ijer  WASH-1400'. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S 
Con.  Res.  93)  relating  to  an  Inflation  poN 
icy  study,  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  7.  after  "to,"  Insert  "the  causes 
of  the  current  Inflation  and". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  motion  wa.5  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
have  another  little  idea  from  the  major- 
ity leader?  I  know  what  the  concurrent 
resolution  is.  and  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  but 
could  the  Senator  tell  us  what  the  House 
did  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  a  perfecting 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Page  2,  lUle  7,  alter  "to,"  insert  "the  causes 
of  the  current  Inflation  and". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


REVISING     AND     AMENDING     THE 
PRICE-ANDERSON  INDEMNITY 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY ACT  OP  1954,  AS  AMENDED 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  calendar 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  basiness  tonight,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


INFLATION  POLICY  STUDY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  Con.  Res.  93. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  CLERK 
OP  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES TO  MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN 
THE  ENROLLMENT  OP  H.R.  69 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  as"; 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  583,  authorizing  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
make  corrections  In  the  enrollment  of 
H.R.  69. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resoluiion  will  be  .■stated. 

The  assistant  legklatlve  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Resali-ed  by  the  House  of  Repreaentativa 
line  Senate  conrurringi.  That  the  Olerlt  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bin  (H.n.  63)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Ajt  of  11)65,  ai'.d  for  other  purposes, 
IS  authorised  and  directed  to  make  the  cor- 
rection described  In  the  folloviing  sentence. 
Immediately  after  subsection  (b)  of  section 
121  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1065.  which  is  added 
by  section  101(b)(2)<E)  of  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(c)  A  State  agency  shall  use  the  pay- 
ments made  under  this  section  only  tor 
programs  and  projects  (including  the  ac- 
quisition of  equipment  and,  where  necessary, 
the  construction  of  school  facilities)  which 
are  destpned  to  meet  the  spe-lal  educational 
needs  of  such  children,  and  the  State  agency 
shall  provide  assurances  to  the  Commissioner 
tha-.  each  such  child  in  average  dally  at- 
tendance counted  under  subsection  (b)  will 
be  provided  with  such  a  program,  commen- 
surate with  his  special  ncedH,  during  any  Rs- 
cal  year  for  which  such  payments  are  made, 
"(dl  In  the  case  where  such  a  child  leaves 
an  educational  program  for  handicapped 
children  operated  or  supported  by  the  State 
agency  In  order  to  participate  in  such  a 
profrram  operated  or  supported  by  a  local 
educational  agency,  such  child  ahaU  be 
counted  under  subsection  (b)  if  (1)  he  con- 
tinues to  receive  an  appropriately  designed 
educational  program  and  (2)  the  State 
agency  transfers  to   the  local  educational 
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agency  in  whose  program  such  child  partici- 
pates an  amount  equal  to  the  sums  received 
by  such  State  agency  under  this  section 
which  are  attributable  to  such  child,  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion ici. 

SEC.  2.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  enrollment  of  such  bill  is 
further  authorized  and  directed  to  make  the 
correction  described  In  the  following  sen- 
tence. In  section  252  of  the  bill,  strike  "Title 
IV"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Title  V". 

Sec.  3.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  enrollment  of  such  bill 
Is  further  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
the  correction  de'^c^lbed  in  the  following 
sentence.  In  the  title  of  section  612  of  the 
bin.  strike  out  "Office"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "Bureau". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  583)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  1  take  this  opportimlty 
to  ask  the  majority  leader  as  to  what  else 
Is  contemplated  for  this  evening,  and 
what  the  business  will  be  for  tomorrow 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  to  the 
extent  that  he  i.';  able  to  tell  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  business  this  evening, 
but  the  first  order  of  business  tomorrow 
will  be  the  bill  on  atomic  energy.  I  think 
the  big  difficulty  will  be  over  the  Price- 
Anderson  provisions. 

Following  that,  it  is  anticipated  that 
we  will  take  up  Calendar  Order  No.  1024, 
H.R.  15581,  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  following  that.  Cal- 
endar No.  975,  S.  3569,  the  so-called 
Amtrak  blU. 

If  we  finish  with  those  three  bills  to- 


morrow, we  will  not  meet  on  Friday. 
But  if  we  do  not  flnL'ih,  we  will  come  In 
Friday  to  complete  the  work  which  will 
be  begun  tomorrow. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  Monday,  may  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  acting  Republi- 
can leader,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  is  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  measure,  but  I  believe  we  will 
spend  some  time  on  Monday  on  the 
Housing  conference  report,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  ready  and  which  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkmak)  has  in- 
dicated he  will  be  prepared  to  take  up. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  whether  it  is  anticipated  that  a 
cloture  motion  will  be  filed  on  Monday 
on  S. 707? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  do  not  think 
so.  Some  attention  has  been  given  to  a 
previous  commitment,  and  one  may  be 
filed,  but  we  are  anxious  to  determine 
what  will  happen  In  that  area  as  soon  as 
possible. 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AJrf. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and,  at 
5:26  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  August  8,  1974,  at 
10  a.m. 


CORPOBATIOK    FOB    PUBUC    BBOADCASTIKC 

The  foUowlng-natned  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  for  the 
terms  Indicated: 

For  the  remainder  of  tlie  term  expiring 
March  26.  1978 : 

Amos  B.  Hostetter,  Jr..  of  Massachusetts, 
vice  Theodore  W.  Braum.  resigned. 

For  a  term  expiring  March  26.  1980: 

Jcjseph  Coors.  of  Colorado,  vice  Albert  L. 
Ca\e,  term  expired. 

Lucius  Perry  Gregg.  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  vice 
James  R.  KUltan.  Jr..  term  expired. 

Lillie  E.  Herndon,  of  South  CaroUna,  vice 
Frank  Pace.  Jr.,  term  expired. 

John   Whitney   Pettlt.   of   Klaryland.   vice 
Robert  8.  Benjamin,  term  expired. 
In  the  Axvt 

Col.  Frederick  Adair  Smith.  Jr.,  4Sl-as- 
6889,  VS.  MUltary  Academy,  lor  appoint- 
ment as  Dean  of  the  Academic  Board  of  the 
U.S.  MUltary  Academy  under  the  provlslonB 
of  title  10,  United  Btates  Code,  sections  4333 
and  433S. 


NOMINATIONS 

E.tecutive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  7. 1974: 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  bv 
the  Senate  August  7,  1974: 

DEpaaTMEsrr  or  Stats 

Richard  W.  Murphy,  of  Virginia.  »  For- 
eign Service  olBcer  of  class  I,  to  be  Ambaaaa- 
dor  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  tl» 
United  States  of  Amerl(»  to  the  Syrian  Arab 
Republic. 

ENVIROI*MrNT*L   PBOTXCnOH    AtlXKCT 

Roger  Strelow,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency, 

James  L.  Agee,  of  Washington,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Admin  Intra  tor  of  the  Envlroiuneii- 
tal  Protection  Agency. 

(The  above  noi2iitUitlons  wer«  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  b»- 
fcre  any  duly  constituted  conunlttee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all  good- 
ness and  righteousness  and  truth. — 
EphesiansS:  9. 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  gathered  our 
people  into  a  great  nation  and  art  calling 
them  to  live  together  with  Justice  and 
good  wUl,  renew  our  spirits  in  Thee  and 
restore  to  us  a  good  relationship  with 
those  with  whom  we  live  and  work. 

l/jok  with  Thy  favor  upon  those  who 
serve  our  country  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Grant  unto  them  tiisdom  of  mind, 
strength  of  character,  gocxlness  of  heart, 
and  50  direct  them  in  their  decisions  that 
peace  and  Justice  may  prevail  for  the 
benefit  of  all  our  people. 

We  pray  especially  for  our  President, 
our  Speaker,  and  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Make  them  equ.-il  to  their  high 
tasks,  just  in  the  exercise  of  power,  gen- 
erous in  Judgment,  and  always  loyal  to 
the  royal  within  themselves. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


ceedlngs  and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  mes-iage  in  tvritlng  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  July  30. 1074: 

HJl.  7307.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emmett 
A.  and  Agnes  J.  Rathbun: 

H.R.  9440.  An  act  to  provide  for  acoess  to 
aU  duly  Ucensed  clinical  psychologists  and 
optometrists  without  prior  referral  In  the 
Federal  employee  health  benefits  program; 

HM.  11295.  An  act  to  amend  the  Anadro- 
mous  Fish  (^nservatlon  Act  In  order  to  ex- 
tend the  authorization  for  appropriations  to 
to  carry  out  euch  act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  15461.  An  act  to  secure  to  the  Congress 
additional  time  In  which  to  consider  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  which  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  on  April  22,  1974; 


H.R.  377.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  rights  In  tlje 
State  of  Florida:  and 

HJl.  3544.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Bobert  J. 
Bcaa. 

On  Augusts,  1S74: 

HJt.  14592.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1975  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons  and  research,  development,  lest  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorlssed  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to  author. 
Ize  the  military  training  student  loads  and 
for  other  purpoees. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  follotvlng  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  566.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  additional  copies  of  bearings  and  tlw 
final  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
the  impeachment  Inquiry. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  bad  passed  with  amendments  In 
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which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  blU  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJl.  12281.  An  ace  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1975,  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper. 

The  meiisage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  11537)  entitled  "An  act  to 
extend  and  expand  the  authority  for 
can-ying  out  conservation  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  on  military  resen-ations, 
and  to  authorize  the  implementation  of 
such  programs  on  certain  public  lands." 
disagreed  to  by  the  House :  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disajreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Magnueon. 
Mr.  Hakt.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Stevens,  and 
Mr  Cook  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HJt.  15155,  PUBLIC 
WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS,  1975 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  man- 
agers huve  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  bill  iH.R. 
15153>  making  appropriations  for  public 
works  for  water  and  power  development, 
including  the  Corps  of  Engineers — Ci\11, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  and  other 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Appalacliian  regional  de- 
velopment programs,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valle.v  Au- 
thority, the  Atomic  EnerK.'  Commis-ion, 
and  related  agencies  and  commisr  ions  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975.  and 
for  other  punioses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ute    and    to    levbe   and    extend    his 

remarks,) 

Mr.  R0TH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  some  interest  in  my  response  to  the 
many  questions  we  have  all  received 
concerning  the  Impeachment  inquiry. 
For  the  record  I  insert  my  response  at 
this  point. 
Statement  op  Eau.  b.  BtrrH — AtnjtTar  8.  1974 

During  the  entire  Watergate  Investigation, 
my  feeUng  bos  been  that  statements  by  Con- 
gresBinen  were  not  appropriate.  PrlniarUy,  I 
have  felt  that  as  one  sitting  on  the  Impeach- 
ment Jury  an  open  mind  Is  a  prKrequlalte 
for  falmus. 

Tlioee  who  have  made  premature  state- 
ments have  convinced  me  that  my  position  la 
correct.  Many  of  their  statements  have  been 
influenced  by  either  what  they  hoped  to  be 
true  or  what  thev  suspected  to  be  fact. 

Aa  evidence  unfolds.  I  feel  that  If  and  when 
a  Representative  is  called  upon  to  cast  a  vote 
the  issue  will  be  more  clear-cut,  which  In 
reality  Is  the  purpose  of  the  investigation. 

I  realize  that  the  current  flurry  of  com- 
ment is  due  to  the  President's  latest  state- 
ment and  it  la  very  tempting  to  try  Interpret- 
ing these  recent  developments.  However, 
with  things  happening  so  fast.  Just  as  yes- 
terday's statement  can  have  no  relevance 
to  events  of  today,  so  can  today's  statement 
be  outmoded  tomorrow. 
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PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

'Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.  '< 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  announce  that  my  vote  In  favor 
of  the  Gialmo  amendments  to  reduce 
funding  for  the  Safeguard  ABM  system 
was  Incorrectly  recorded. 

I  have  consistently  supported  funding 
for  the  Safeguard  system  and  I  have 
every  Intention  of  continuing  to  do  so. 

I  believe  that  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram is  essential  to  our  Nation's  efforts 
to  develop  a  more  advanced  system  such 
as  site  defense.  The  practical  experience 
■i-e  would  gain  in  the  operation  of  Safe- 
guard would  prove  Invaluable  In  the  de- 
velopment of  site  defense. 

To  support  the  emasculation  of  Safe- 
guard now,  after  nearly  20  years  of  ABM 
research  and  $4.9  billion  expended  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  height  of  fiscal 
folly. 


FOURTH  ANNU.'VL  REPORT  ON  GOV- 
ERNMENT SER'/ICES  TO  RURAL 
ATiERICA— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  'H.  DOC.  NO.  93-230) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  foiuth 
annual  report  on  Government  Services 
to  rural  America,  as  required  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  oi  1970. 

Richard  Nnton. 
The  White  Hodse,  Augiist  7,  1974. 


CONGRESSMEN'S  STATEMENTS  ON 
WATERGATE  INAPPROPRIATE 
'Mr.  RUTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mln- 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  16090.  FEDERAL  ELEC- 
TION CAMPAIGN  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1292  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

R.  Res.  I2S2 

Resotred,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  l!ie 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJt. 
16090)  to  Impose  overall  Ilmltstlons  on  cam- 
paign eiqjendltures  and  political  contribu- 
tions: to  provide  that  each  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral olBce  shall  designate  a  nrincipsl  cam- 
paign committee:  to  provide  for  a  single 
reporting  respon.»ibUity  with  respect  to  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  by  certain  political 
committees:  to  change  the  times  for  the  fil- 
ing of  reports  repjKllng  campaign  expendi- 
tures and  political  contributions:  to  provide 
for  public  flnancing  of  Presidential  nominat- 
ing conventiona  and  Presidential  primary 
elections;  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  title  IV  of  said  bUl  for 


faUure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  4.  rule  XXI,  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shaU  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, the  bul  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  for  amendmeut.  No  amendment, 
including  any  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  bill,  shall  be  In  order  to 
the  bill  except  the  following:  In  title  I,  (li 
germane  amendments  to  subsection  101  (a) 
proposing  solely  to  change  the  money 
amounts  contained  in  said  subsection,  pro- 
viding that  said  amendments  have  been 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  at  least 
one  calendar  day  before  being  offered:  and 
(2)  the  text  of  the  amentlment  to  be  offered 
on  page  13,  following  line  4.  Inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  August  B,  1974  by 
Mr.  Butler.  In  title  n,  (1)  germane  amend- 
ments to  the  provisions  contained  on  page 
33.  line  17  through  page  35,  line  II,  providing 
they  have  been  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  least  one  calendar  day  before  be- 
ing offered:  and  (2)  the  amendment  printed 
on  page  28620  ol  the  Congressional  Record  of 
August  2,  1974.  In  title  17,  (I)  germane 
amendments  which  have  been  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  at  least  one  calendar 
day  before  they  are  offered,  except  tliat  sec- 
tions 401.  402.  407,  409.  and  410  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment:  and  (2)  the  text  of 
the  amendment  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  August  2,  1974,  at  page  26320 
which  amendment  shall  be  In  order,  any 
rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing: Provided,  hoaever.  That  not  wlth- 
standmg  tlie  foregoing  provisions  of  this  reso- 
lution, amendments  to  any  portion  of  the  bill 
shall  be  in  order,  any  rule  of  the  House  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  If  offered  by 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  but  said  amendmenu  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  tor 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  aa  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  a 
ordered  on  the  hill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  flnal  passage  without  totervenlng  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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ceedlngs  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CALL  OP  THE  HODSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr,  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hou.se. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Boll  Ko.  4S«| 
Blaggl  Gude  PoweU.  Ohio 

Blatnlk  Hansen.  Idaho    Randall 

Brasco  Hansen.  Wash.    Rarlck 

Burke.  Calif.       Katrlngton         Reia 
Chlsholm  Harsha  Rlegla 

Clarlc  Hollfleld  Booner.  W.Y. 

Clay  Ichord  Boyb*! 

Conyers  McKlnney  Ruppe 

Coughlln  McSpadden         Scherle 

Davis.  Oa.  Macdonald         Smith  N  T 

DIggs  &foUohan  Star!: 

Downing  Murphy.  N.T.      Stokes 

Edwards,  Ala.     Nedzi  StiUivan 

Esch  Owens  Ullman 

Oiaimo  Patman  Wiggins 

Gray  Podell  Wylle 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  38S 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  2510.  CREATING 
FEDERAL  OFFICE  OF  PROCURE- 
MENT POUCY 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  Senate  bill 
S.  2510. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CONFEBENCK    REPORT    (H.    REPT.    No.    93-1266} 

The  committee  or  conference  on  the  tUs- 
a^eeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.2610) 
to  create  an  Ofllce  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  foUows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  text  of  the  bui.  Insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Office  of 
Federal  Proctnement  Policy  Act". 

0ECI.ARAT10N    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  promote  economy,  efficiency,  and 
effective.-iess  in  the  procurement  of  propertv 
and  services  by  and  for  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  by 

(1)  establishing  policies,  procedures,  and 
practices  which  will  require  the  Government 
to  acquire  property  and  services  of  the  req- 
uisite quality  and  within  the  time  needed 
at  the  lowest  reasonable  cost,  utilizing  com- 
petitive procurement  methods  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable: 

(2)  improving  the  quality,  efflciencv,  econ- 
omy, and  performance  of  Government  pro- 
curement organizations  and  personnel: 

(3)  avoiding  or  eliminating  unnecessary 
overlapping  or  duplication  of  procurement 
and  related  activities; 

(4)  avoiding  or  eliminating  unnecessary  or 
redundant  requirements  placed  on  contractor 
and  Federal  procurement  ofTiclals: 

(.■>)  Identifying  gaps,  omissions,  or  Incon- 
sistencies In  procurement  laws,  regulations, 
and  directives  and  In  other  laws,  regulations, 
and  directives,  relating  to  or  affecting  pro- 
curement; 

(6)  achlevmg  greater  uniformity  and 
simplicity,  whenever  appropriate.  In  procure- 
ment procedures: 

(7)  coordinating  procurement  policies  and 
progr&ma  of  the  several  departments  and 
agencies; 

(8)  minimizing  possible  disruptive  effects 
of  Oovemtnent  procurement  on  particular 
Industries,  areas,  or  oocupatlons; 

(9)  Improvmg  understanding  of  Govern- 
ment procurement  laws  and  policies  within 
the  Government  and  by  organizations  and 
Individuals  doing  business  with  the  Gov- 
ernment: 

<10)  promoting  fair  dealing  and  equitable 
relationships  among  the  parties  m  Govern- 
ment contracting;  and 

(11)    otherwise   promotmg   economy,   ef- 
ficiency,  and   effectiveness    in    Government 
procurement  organizations  and  operations. 
TOtniNtW   AMU   puaposE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  econ- 
omy, efficiency,  and  effectiveness  In  the 
procurement  of  property  and  services  by  the 


executive  agencies  wUl  be  Improved  by 
establishing  an  office  to  exercise  responsi- 
bility for  procurement  policies,  regulations, 
procedures,  and  forms. 

'bj  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  estab- 
lish an  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
In  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
provide  overall  direction  of  proctirement 
policies,  regulations,  prt^cedures,  and  forms 
for  executive  agencies  In  accordance  with 
applicable  laws. 

DETiNmorj 

Sec  4.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "execu- 
tive agency"  means  an  executive  department, 
a  military  department,  and  an  Independent 
establishment  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tions 101.  102,  and  104(1),  respectively,  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  and  also  a  wholly 
owned  Goverrunent  corporation  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  846). 

OFFICE    or    PEDESAL    PBOCUaEME.NT    POLICY 

SEC.  5.  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the  Office 
Of  Management  and  Budget  an  office 
to  be  known  as  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Office") . 

(b)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Office  an  Administrator  for  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Administrator"),  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

AtTTHOHtTT    AKD    FITHCTIONS 

SEC  6.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  provide 
overall  direction  of  procurement  poUcj'.  To 
the  extent  he  considers  appropriate  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  program  activities  of  the 
executive  agencies,  he  shaU  prescribe  policies, 
regulations,  procedures,  and  forms,  which 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  applicable  laws 
and  shall  be  followed  by  executive  agencies 
(1)  in  the  procurement  of — 

(A)  property  other  than  real  property  in 
being; 

IB)  services.  Including  research  and  devel- 
opment: and 

(C)  construction,  alteration,  repair,  or 
maintenance  of  real  property; 
and  <2)  In  providing  for  procurement  l>7 
recipients  of  Federal  grants  or  assistance  of 
Items  specified  In  clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C) 
of  this  subsection,  to  the  extent  required  for 
performance  of  Federal  grant  or  assistance 
programs. 

(b)  Nothing  In  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be 
construed — 

( 1 )  to  permit  the  Administrator  to  author- 
ize procurement  or  supply  support,  either 
directly  or  Indirectly,  to  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral grants  or  assistance:  or 

(2)  to  authorize  any  action  by  recipients 
contrary  to  State  and  local  laws.' in  the  case 
of  programs  to  provide  Federal  grants  or 
assistance  to  States  and  political  subdivi- 
sions. 

(cl  The  authority  of  the  Administrator 
under  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  procure- 
ment payable  from  appropriated  funds: 
Prorided,  That  the  Administrator  undertake 
a  study  of  procurement  payable  from  nonap- 
propriated funds.  The  results  of  the  study, 
together  with  recotnniendatlona  for  admin- 
istrative or  statutory  changes,  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  President  of  the  Senate  end 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  In  no 
event  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  functions  of  the  Administrator 
shall  Include — 

(1)  establishing  a  system  of  coordinated 
and  to  the  extent  feasible,  uniform  procure- 
ment regulations  for  the  executive  agencies: 

(2)  establishing  criteria  and  procedures 
for  an  effective  and  timely  method  of  solic- 
iting the  viewpoints  of  Interested  parties  In 
the  development  of  procurement  policies,  reg- 
ulations. pi^3t»dure8.  and  forms: 

(3)  monitoring  and  revising  policies,  regu- 


lations, procedures,  and  forms  relating  to  re- 
liance by  the  Federal  Government  on  the 
private  sector  to  provide  needed  property 
and  services: 

141  promoting  and  conducting  research  In 
procurement  policies,  regulations,  proce- 
dures, and  fonns: 

(5)  establishing  a  system  for  collecting, 
do-.eloplng,  and  dlfisemlnattng  procurement 
data  which  takes  mto  account  the  needs  of 
the  Congrejis,  the  esecutlre  branch,  and  the 
private  sector: 

(6)  recommending  and  promoting  pro- 
grams of  the  Civil  service  Commission  and 
executive  agencies  for  recruitments,  training, 
career  development,  and  performiince  e'.'alu- 
atlon  of  procurement  personnel. 

te)  In  the  development  of  pohcles.  regu- 
lations, procedures,  and  forms  to  be  author- 
ized or  prescribed  by  him,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  consult  with  the  executive  agencies 
affected.  Including  the  SmaU  Business  .\i- 
mlnJstratloa  and  other  executive  agencies 
promiugatlng  poUcles,  regulations,  proce- 
dures, and  forms  affecting  procurement  To 
the  extent  feasible,  the  Administrator  may 
designate  an  executive  agency  or  agencies, 
establish  mteragency  committees,  or  other- 
wise use  agency  representatives  or  personnel, 
to  solicit  the  views  and  the  agreement  so 
far  as  possible,  of  execuave  agencies  affected 
on  significant  changes  m  poUcles,  regula- 
tions, procedures,  and  forma. 

(f)  The  authority  of  the  AdnUnlstrator 
under  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to- 
ll) Impair  or  Interfere  with  the  deter- 
mination by  executive  agencies  of  their  need 
for  or  their  use  of,  specific  property,  services, 
or  construction.  Including  particular  specifi- 
cations therefor;  or 

(2)  Interfere  with  the  determination  bv 
executive  agencies  of  specific  actions  In  the 
award  or  administration  of  procurement  con- 
tracts, 

(g)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
no  duties,  functions,  or  responslbiutles,  other 
than  those  expressly  assigned  by  this  Act, 
shall  he  assigned,  delegated,  or  transferred 
to  the  Administrator. 

ADMiNI^'nUTXVE   POWZS5 

Sec  7.  LTpon  the  request  of  the  Admmis- 
tritor.  each  executive  agency  Is  directed  to 

(1)  make  its  services,  personnel,  and  facll- 
ltle."i  avaUable  to  the  Office  to  the  greatest 
practicable  extent  for  the  performance  of 
functions  under  this  Act;  and 

(21  except  when  prohibited  by  law,  tuml>ih 
to  the  Administrator  and  give  blm  access  to 
all  Information  and  records  In  Its  po^.^es-lon 
which  the  Administrator  may  determine  to 
be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Office. 

BESeONSIVENESS  TO   CONCSESS 

SEC.  8.  (a)  The  Admlnl.<rtrator  shall  keep 
the  Congress  and  Its  duly  authorized  com- 
mittees fuuy  and  currenUy  informed  of  the 
major  activities  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy,  and  sluill  submit  a  report 
thereon  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
annually  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  together  with  ap- 
propriate legislative  recommendations. 

(b)  At  least  30  days  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  any  major  policy  or  regulation  pre- 
scribed under  section  6(a) .  the  Administra- 
tor shall  transmit  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operatioiu  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  of  the  Senate  a  detailed  re- 
port on  the  proposed  policy  or  regulation 
Such  report  ahaU  Include — 

( 1)  a  full  deeerlption  of  the  policy  or  regu- 
lation; 

(2)  a  summary  of  the  reaaoni  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  such  policy  or  regulation;  and 

(3)  the  names  and  positions  of  emplovees 
of  the  Office  who  wUl  be  made  available,  prior 
to  such  effective  date,  for  full  consultation 
with  such  Committees  regarding  such  policy 
or  regulation. 
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(c)  In  the  ca»s  of  aa  emergency,  the  Presi- 
dent may  waive  the  notice  requirement  of 
subsection  (b)  by  submitting  in  writing  to 
the  Congress  hU  reasons  therefor  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  on  or  before  the  ef- 
fective dale  of  any  major  policy  or  regulation. 

ETTECT   ON    EXISTING    LAWS 

SEC-  9.  The  authority  of  an  executive 
agency  under  any  other  law  to  prescribe  poli- 
cies, reg\ilatkm3,  procedures,  and  forms  fear 
procurement  Is  subject  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred In  section  6  of  this  Act. 

EPFCCT    ON    aiSTPtG    BXOtTLATIONS 

Sec.  10.  Procurement  policies,  regulations, 
procedures,  or  forms  In  effect  as  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  continue  In 
eifect,  as  modifled  from  time  to  time,  until 
repealed,  amended,  or  superseded  by  pollclea, 
regulations,  procedures,  or  forms  promul- 
gated by  Che  Administrator. 

AXTTBOSIZATION  OF  APPaOPBlATIONS 

Sec.  11.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  for  no  other  purpose — 

(1)  not  CO  exceed  e2.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1B75,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  9150.000  shall  be  avaUable  for  the 
purpose  01'  research  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 6(c]»  (4):  and 

<2t  such  suma  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  tbe  four  fiscal  years  thereafter. 
Any  subsequent  legislation  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  shall  be  referred  in  the  Senate  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Qovernment  Operations. 

EELECATION 

Sec.  12.  (aj  The  Administrator  may  dele- 
gate, and  autborlre  successive  redelegatlons 
of,  any  authority,  function,  or  power  under 
this  Act,  other  than  his  basic  authority  to 
provide  overall  direction  of  Federal  procure- 
naent  policy  Eind  to  prescribe  policies  and 
regula-.ions  to  carry  out  that  policy,  to  any 
other  executive  agency  with  the  consent  of 
such  a^^ncy  or  at  the  direction  of  tbe  Presi- 
dent. 

lbt  The  Administrator  may  make  and  au- 
thorlJzo  such  delegations  within  the  Office 
as  he  determlnea  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

AXNUAL  PAT 

Sec.  13.  Section  5315  of  title  fi.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
erui  thereof  the  following; 

"( lOOj  Administrator  for  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy.*'. 

ACCESS    TO    U^ORMATION 

Sec.  14.  U)  The  Administrator  and  per- 
sonnel in  his  om^-e  shall  furnish  such  Infor- 
mation OS  the  CumptroUer  General  may  re- 
quire for  the  discharge  of  his  responslblUtlea. 
For  this  purpose,  the  Comptroller  General 
or  his  representatives  shall  have  access  to  all 
booXj.  doctunents,  papers,  and  records  of  tbe 
Office. 

tb»  The  Administrator  shall,  by  regulation, 
re^juiro  that  formal  meetings  of  the  Office. 
as  designated  by  hun.  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tab;:shlng  procurement  policies  and  regula- 
tions shall  he  open  to  the  public,  and  that 
public  notice  of  each  such  meeting  shall  be 
given  not  less  than  ten  days  prior  thereto. 
aEPcats  A?ni  amendments 

Sec.  15.  The  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949  (40  Ufi.C.  471 
et  seq.)  Is  amended  as  foUows: 

(11  Section  201(a)  fl)  of  such  Act  MO 
use.  481(a)(1))  Is  amended  by  inserting 
•*8Ub]e-t  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
pursuant  to  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  Act."  immediately  after  "(1)". 

(2)  Section  201  (ci  of  such  Act  (40  UB.C. 
481  fc/ )  Is  amended  by  inserting  "subject  to 
regulatloiw  prescribed  by  the  Administrator 
for  Federal  Procurement  Policy  pursuant  to 
the  Omce  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act  " 
immediately  after  "Administrator." 


(3)  Section  206ia)f4)  of  .^uch  Act  (40 
17.S.C.  467(a)  (4) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; "(4)  subject  to  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Administrator  for  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  pur.iuant  to  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy  Act.  to  prescribe 
standardized  forms  aud  procedxires,  except 
such  as  the  Comptroller  General  Is  authorized 
by  law  to  pre.<jcribe,  and  standard  purchase 
specifications.". 

(4)  Section  602(c)  of  such  Act  (40  V3.C. 
474)  la  amended  in  the  first  sentence  there- 
of by  Inserting  "except  as  provided  by  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act, 
and"  Immediately  after  "herewith.". 

And  the  Bouse  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  Senate  bill  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  title  of  the  Senate  bill.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "An  Act  to  establish  on  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  wUhln  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

CHET  HoLtFJELD, 

Fern,\nd  J.  St  Germain, 
Don  Fuqua. 
Frank  Hobton, 
jorh  n.  eolenborn. 
Managers  on  the  Pan  of  the  House. 
Lawton  M.  Chiles, 
Sam  Ndnk. 

Walter  D.  HtTDDiEsroN, 
WnxiAM  V.  Both. 

WZLLIAM  BBOCK. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Kxplanatobt  Statement  op  the 

CoMMrrrrE  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2510)  to  create  an  Office  of  FMeral  Pro- 
curement Policy,  submit  the  foUowlng  Joint 
statement  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  in  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report. 

Except  for  certain  clerical,  conforming,  and 
other  clarifying  and  technical  changes,  the 
changes  made  to  deal  with  the  dlflerencea 
between  the  Senate  blU  and  the  House 
amendments  are  noted  below: 

TTTUB 

The  conference  substitute  ctaongea  the 
tlUe  of  tbe  act  to  conform  with  changes  in 
the  text.  The  title,  as  modifled.  Is  to  es- 
tablish an  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
PoUcy  (OPPP)  within  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  (OMB).  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SECTION   : — SHORT  TmLZ 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for  cit- 
ing the  act  as  the  "Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  Act". 

SECTION  2 — OCCUKATION  OP  POUCT 

The  conference  substitute  Incorporates  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Senate  bill  declaring  It  to  bo 
congressional  policy  to  promote  economy,  effi- 
ciency, and  effectiveness  in  procurement!  but 
eliminates  one  of  the  12  original  specifica- 
tions toe  accomplishing  this  policy,  to  wit: 
"conforming  procurement  policies  and  pro- 
grams, whenever  appropriate,  to  other  estab- 
lished Government  policies  and  programs". 
The  conferees  agreed  that  the  appropriate 
priorities  and  other  relationships  between 
procurement  and  other  government  programs 
Bbould  be  governed  by  other  nwclflc  legisla- 
tion. 

BECTIOW  3 — ^rxmtXMCS  AND  PtTRPOSE 

The  conference  substitute  here  and 
throughout  the  bUl  incorporates  the  language 
of  the  HoiiBeame  n  dment  (subsection  2(a) ) 
giving  the  OFPP  responalbiMty  for  procure- 


ment "policies,  regulations,  procedures,  and 
forms."  The  Senate  bill  treated  procedures 
Rnd  forms  as  a  means  of  Implementing  poll- 
cl^o  and  regulations.  Tbe  conferees  recognize 
that  these  are  closeknlt  responsibilities  which 
are  difRcult  to  dlfferentlaie.  The  conferees 
agree  that  the  OFPP  generally  should  focus 
on  matters  of  broad  policy  and  regulatory 
scope  and  leave  to  the  agencies  details  of  im- 
plementing procedures  and  forms  to  the  ex- 
tent consistent  with  achievement  of  OFPP 
policy  objectives. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
statement  of  purpose  in  the  House  amend- 
ment (subsection  2(b)).  but  with  change* 
to  include  the  full  name  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  and  to  spell  out 
that  procurement  policies,  regulations,  pro- 
cedures, and  forms  are  to  be  "in  accordance 
with  applicable  laws."  The  use  of  this  lan- 
guage here  and  elsewhere  In  the  conference 
substitute  (subsection  6(a))  makes  clear 
that  OFPP  policies  must  be  subject  to  and 
consistent  with  congressional  enactments. 
The  conference  substitute  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  except  for  omis- 
sion of  the  phrase  "through  a  small,  highly 
qualified  and  competent  staff."  the  conferees 
concur  in  this  view  but  think  It  more  appro- 
priate to  reflect  It  by  report  language  and 
allow  It  to  be  effected  by  controlling  appro- 
priations for  the  OFPP. 

SECTION    « DEFINtnON 

The  conference  substitute  Incorporates  the 
language  of  the  House  amendment  (section 
3)  defining  the  term  "executive  agency." 
There  Is  no  change  In  substance  from  the 
Senate  bill  (subsection  4(b)  (1) )  except  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  Is  excluded  com- 
pletely. Under  the  Senate  bUI  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  Included  but  was  authorized 
to  exempt  itself  under  the  provisions  of  tha 
District  of  Columbia  Self -Government  and 
Governmental  Reorganization  Act.  Exclusion 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  will  still  leave 
the  District  of  Colimibla  free  to  conform 
to  OFPP  policies  and  regulations  as  it  deems 
appropriate. 

The  conference  substitute  In  conformity 
with  the  House  amendment  does  not  Include 
the  definitions  In  the  Senate  bin  of  the 
terms  "Office."  "Administrator,"  and  "Federal 
assistance."  References  elsewhere  In  the 
conference  substitute  take  the  place  of  the 
definitions  of  "Office"  and  "Administrator." 

No  definition  Is  Included  for  the  term 
"Federal  assistance"  or  the  House  counter- 
part, "Federal  grants  or  asalstance,"  par- 
ticularly since  this  is  the  subject  of  separate 
legislation  (H.R.  9060;  8.  3514).  The  term 
Is  Intended  to  Include  transactions  for  pay- 
ment of  money  or  transfer  of  property  In  lieu 
of  money,  generaUy  referred  to  as  program 
or  project  grant*,  grants-in-aid.  and  grants 
In  Ueu  of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts aa  authorized  by  the  I95e  Federal 
grants  statute  (43  UB.C.  :8Si  et  seq.).  How- 
ever, for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the  con- 
ferences do  not  Intend  that  the  OFPP  respon- 
sibility with  regard  to  "Federal  assistance" 
should  extend  to  programs  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  assistance  through  technical,  special- 
ized, and  informational  aer^-ices;  or  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  general  revenue  sharing, 
loans,  loan  guarantees.  Insurance,  and  simi- 
lar "no  strings  attached"  aids  to  State  and 
local  governmente. 
SECTION  s— omac  or  federal  procuvemxmt 

POLICY 

Subsection  5 {a) 

The  Senate  bill  placed  the  OPPP  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  ond  mode 
It  subject  to  Presidential  direction.  The  Sen- 
ate felt  a  strong  need  for  a  high  degree  of 
Independence  for  the  OPPP.  The  Hotise 
amendment  placed  the  OPPP  within  the 
OMB.  which  Is  a  component  of  the  Executive 
Office. 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
language  of  the  House  amendment  In  locat* 
Ing  the  OFPP  within  the  OMB.  This  acoonU 
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with  a  preference  expressed  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Government  Procurement  in  rec- 
ommending the  creation,  by  statute,  of  the 
OFPP.  The  reference  to  Presidential  direction 
is  omitted  as  being  unnecessary,  since  the 
OKS  and  Its  components  are  necessarily 
subject  to  Presidential  direction. 

Tae  conferees  agree  that  placement  of  the 
OFPP  in  the  OMB  will  give  the  new  Office 
prestige  and  leverage  in  dealing  with  ttae 
executive  agencies  and  thereby  will  enhance 
its  ability  to  discharge  the  important  respon- 
sibilities conferred  by  the  act. 

Although,  as  a  component  of  OMB,  the 
OPPP  will  be  subject  to  supervision  and  di- 
rection by  the  OMB  Director,  and  through 
him  by  the  President,  the  conferees  wish  to 
emphasize  that  the  Administrator  of  the 
OFPP  Is  charged  with  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities set  forth  In  this  act  and  will  be 
held  accountable  by  the  Congress  for  Uielr 
effective  performance.  Other  provisions  In 
this  act  are  consistent  with  tbe  concern  for 
independence.  These  include: 

(1)  A  requirement  for  Senate  confirmation 
of  the  Administrator,  the  only  OMB  official 
other  than  the  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
whose  appointment  Is  made  subject  to  such 
confirmation. 

(2)  Vesting  the  functions  of  the  OPPP  In 
tbe  Administrator  rather  than  In  the  OMB 
Director,  this  being  the  only  Instance  In 
which  an  OMB  official  other  than  the  Direc- 
tor has  a  statutory  charter. 

(3)  Authorization  of  aeparate  appropria- 
tions for  the  OFPP. 

(4)  A  provision  that  the  appropriations 
may  be  expended  only  for  the  purposes  of 
the  act. 

(5)  A  requirement  that  the  Administrator. 
rather  than  the  Director  of  OMB,  keep  the 
Congress  fully  and  currently  informed  of 
his  activities,  including  his  recommenda- 
tions. 

(6)  A  requirement  that  the  Administra- 
tor give  the  Congress  30  days,  advance  notice 
belore  the  cfTectlve  date  of  any  major  policy 
or  regulation. 

(7 1  A  provision  that  the  Administrator  is 
not  to  be  assigned  anv  functions  other  than 
those  provided  in  the  a<:t. 

Subsection  S{b) 

The  conference  substitute  Incorporates  the 
provision  In  the  Senate  bill  (subsection  5 
(b) )  designating  the  head  of  the  OFPP  as 
Administrator  for  Federal  Procurement  Pol- 
icy. This  Is  In  lieu  of  the  designation  of  the 
head  of  the  OFPP  In  the  House  bUi  (subsec- 
tion 4(b) )  as  an  Associate  Director  for  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  The  OFPP  head  is  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  title  of  "Ad- 
ministrator" will  give  greater  emphasis  to 
the  distinct  role  the  OPPP  is  expected  to 
play  in  the  area  of  procurement  policy. 

In  view  of  the  conferees'  agreement  to  lo- 
cate the  OFPP  In  the  OMB  the  Senate  bUI 
provision  requiring  Presidential  appointment 
and  Senate  conflrraatlon  of  a  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator (subsection  5(c))  was  no  longer 
considered  appropriate.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Deputy  Administrator  and  other  OFPP 
personnel  will  be  oppolnted  pursuant  to  reg- 
ular civil  Service  procedures. 

In  the  light  of  their  responsibilities  and 
the  status  of  the  executive  agency  officers 
with  Whom  they  win  be  dealing,  the  con- 
ferees agree  that  the  Deputy  Administrator 
should  be  a  GS-18  and  that  an  adequate  com- 
plement of  other  supergrade  positions  should 
be  aUocated  to  the  OFPP  by  the  U.S.  Clvu 
Service  Commission.  The  conferees  regard 
this  as  essential  to  attract  outstanding  tal- 
ent and  provide  the  high  level  of  leadership 
In  procurement  policy  coordination  contem- 
plated by  tbe  act  and  the  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement. 


SECTION    e — AUTHORmr  AND  PVNCTIONS 

Subsection  6  (a) 

The  conference  substitute  incorporates, 
with  minor  change,  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill  (subsection  6(aj )  stating  the  re- 
EponalbUlty  of  the  OPPP  for  prescribing  pol- 
icies, regulatiouE.  procedures,  and  forms  for 
procurement,  which  shall  be  followed  by  all 
executive  agencies  and  Federal  grantees.  This 
Is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Hcnse 
amendment  provisions  (subsection  5(a)). 
Subsection  6 (b) 

The  conference  substitute  Incorporates. 
with  clarifying  changes,  the  language  of  sub- 
section 6(b)  of  the  Senate  bill  directed 
against  the  OPPP  authortzing  procurement 
actions  by  State  and  local  government  grant- 
ees contrary  to  Slate  or  lucal  law,  or  author- 
izing Federal  procurement  cr  supply  support 
to  grantees.  This  takes  the  place  of  substan- 
ttally  slmUar  provisions  found  in  subsections 
5(a)  and  5(d)  of  the  House  amendment. 
Subsection  6{c) 

This  subsection  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute incorporates  provisions  found  In  the 
House  amendment  (subsection  S(a) )  ex- 
cluding nonappropriated  fund  activities 
from  the  scope  of  the  act.  This  takes  the 
place  of  a  similar  provision  In  the  Senate 
bill  (subsection  6(d)  (4))  which  was  limited 
to  Tnilitary  nonappropriated  fund  activities. 
The  conference  substitute  also  Incorporates 
a  provision  lu  the  Senate  bUl.  but  not  In  the 
House  amendment,  for  the  Administrator  to 
conduct  a  study  of  procurement  by  nonap- 
propriated ftmd  activities  aid  report  to  the 
Congress  within  two  years. 

SubsecfiOTW  6  (d),  (c) 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  a  com- 
bination of  language  in  tbe  Senate  bill  (sub- 
section 6(c) )  and  the  House  amendment 
(subsection  5(b))  enumerating  six  specific 
functions  of  the  OFPP.  There  are  a  number 
of  clarifying  changes,  including  one  to  make 
clear  that  the  OFPP  will  recommend  and 
promote  rather  than  oversee  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  other  agency  procurement 
personnel  programs.  The  conference  substi- 
tute also  drops  one  enumerated  fimction  In 
the  Senate  bill  (subsection  6(c)(2))  aa  re- 
dundant to  another  enumerated  function 
(subsection  6(d)(3)  of  the  conference 
substitute). 

Subsection  6(e)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute incorporates  provisions  in  the  Senate  bUl 
(subsection  6(c)(8))  and  In  the  House 
amendment  (subsection  5(c))  for  the  OFPP 
to  consult  with  executive  agencies  In  the 
development  of  policies,  regulations,  proce- 
dures, and  forms.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  Senote  language  authorizing  des- 
ignation of  other  agencies  to  coordinate 
agency  views. 

Subsection  G\f) 

The  conference  substitute  Incorporates 
with  minor  changes  the  provlsloms  found  in 
the  House  amendment  (subsections  5(d)  (1> 
and  (2))  to  rule  out  any  authority  of  the 
OPPP  to  interfere  with  executive  agencv 
procurement  actions  or  detennl nations  of 
procurement  needs.  Counterpart  provisions 
were  Included  in  the  Senate  bill  (subsections 
6(d)  (1)  and  (2)). 

A  provision  in  the  Senate  bill  (subsection 
6(d)  (3) )  defining  the  authority  of  the 
OFPP  to  deal  with  procurement  procedures 
and  forms  was  deleted  as  redundant  to  other 
provisions  in  the  conference  substitute  (sub- 
section 6(a))  giving  the  OFPP  general  au- 
thority over  policies,  regulations,  procedures, 
and  forms. 

SubsectUin  6{g) 
To  assure  that  the  OPPP  will  not  have 
Its  procurement  reform  role  diluted,  the  con- 
ference substitute  includes  specific  language 
that,  except  aa  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
the  Administrator  will  have  only  those  func- 
tions expressly  assigned  by  the  act.  The  con- 


ferees do  not  wish  the  Administrator  to  be 
burdened  with  extraneous  responslbllttlea  or 
to  have  any  of  his  functions  transferred 
elsewhere. 

SECnOW  7 — ADMIWISTRATIVE  POWERS 

The  conference  substitute  Incorporates 
substantially  identical  provisions  found  In 
the  Senate  bill  (subsection  7(b))  and  the 
House  amendment  (section  6)  providing  for 
executive  agencies  to  furnish  the  OFPP  with 
services,  personnel,  facllltlea,  and  access  to 
records.  The  conference  substitute  omlta 
other  administrative  provisions  found  In 
Eubaections  7ia)  and  7(c)  of  the  Senate  bill 
as  no  longer  necessary  or  appropriate  In  view 
of  placement  of  tlie  OFPP  in  the  OMB. 

SECTION-    S^.rESPONBIVENlSa    TO    CONGRESS 

Subsection   5(a> 

The  conference  substitute  Incorporates 
modifled  language  of  the  Senate  blU  teub- 
seciion  8(a))  for  the  Administrator  to  keep 
the  Contrress  and  its  committees  fully  and 
currently  informed  and  to  submit  annual 
and  other  reports  on  the  major  activities  of 
the  Cllce.  The  conferees  agree  that  this 
wording  li  to  be  given  a  reasonable  interpre- 
tation permitting  submUsion  of  information 
on  a  summary  basis  at  intervals  coniisient 
with  the  Intent  of  thla  subsection.  The  con- 
ference substitute  omits  a  provision  in  the 
Senate  blu  (subsection  8ib))  requiring  the 
Administrator  and  OPT*P  personnel  to  testi- 
fy before  Congress.  The  conferees  a^ree  that 
It  would  be  anomalous  to  spell  out  this  re- 
quirement for  the  OPPP  without  a  similar 
requirement  for  all  executive  officials.  Never- 
theless, the  conferees  expect  that  OFPP  per- 
sonnel will  be  available  for  information  and 
testimony  before  congressional  committees, 
and  there  Is  no  Intent  to  imply  that  the 
OPPP.  or  any  other  office,  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  congTesalonal  committees. 
Subsections  S  (b).  (c) 

The  conference  substitute  Incorporates  a 
provision  for  the  Administrator  to  give  30 
days'  advance  noUce  of  any  proposed  major 
policy  change  to  tlie  Comnuttees  on  Govern- 
ment Operation.5  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  with  a  description  there- 
of, a  summary  of  reasons,  and  the  names  of 
OFPP  representatives  designated  for  consul- 
tation with  the  committees.  This  reporting 
requirement  is  Intended  also  to  extend  to 
policies  implementing  executive  orders.  Thla 
la  a  modifled  version  of  a  provision  found  in 
the  Senate  bill  tsubsection  8(c))  but  not  la 
the  House  amendment.  The  conference  sub- 
8tit'.;te  adds  a  provision  for  ivalver  by  the 
President  in  emergency  cases,  but  omits  a 
provision  for  the  proposed  poUcy  to  be  ren- 
dered ineffective  by  resolution  of  either 
House  within  60  days. 

SECTION    9— EFFECT    ON"    ESITriKG    LAWS 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
language  of  the  House  amendment  (section 
8)  making  any  authority  of  executive  agen- 
cies to  prescribe  policies,  regulations,  pro- 
cedures, and  forma  subject  to  the  authorltr 
of  the  OFPP.  The  Senate  bill  included  a  aub- 
stantlaily  similar  provision  (Section  9). 

StCnON    lO— EFFECT  ON  XXISTSVO  RTCtOJlTIOMS 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  a  Senate 
bill  provision  (section  10)  continuing  exist- 
ing procurement  policies,  regulations,  proce- 
dures, and  forms  In  effect  until  repealed. 
amended,  or  superseded  by  OPPP  action.  A 
substantially  similar  provision  was  contained 
in  the  Bouse  amendment  (section  9) . 

SECTION    n— ACTHOaiZATIOW  OF 
APPBOPOUnOHS 

The  conference  substitute  incorporates, 
with  changes,  the  provlsioris  in  the  Senate 
bill  (section  11)  authorizing  appropriations. 
As  changed,  this  provision  authorizes  appro- 
priations not  to  exceed  (3  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975.  of  which 
not  more  than  $150,000  is  to  be  available  for 
research,  and  authorizes  appropriations  as 
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tnay  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  four  fiscal 
years  thereafter.  It  also  provides  that  subse- 
quent legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
Is  to  be  referred  in  the  Senate  to  the  Com- 
mtttee  on  Goveminent  Operations,  The  au- 
thorlratlon  of  i2  mlllloa  for  the  first  fiscal 
year  is  In  lieu  of  the  $4  million  authorized 
In  the  Senate  bill,  and  in  lieu  of  the  81  mil- 
lion estimated  by  the  report  on  HJi,  15233 
of  the  Committee  on  Gcvemment  Operations 
(H.  Kept,  No.  93-1178,  pp.  6-7). 

The  conference  substitute  Is  In  lieu  of  a 
provision  In  the  House  amendment  (section 
10)  which  Indettnltely  authorized  such  im- 
speclfied  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carrv 
out  the  act.  However,  the  conference  sub- 
stitute does  Include  language,  reflecting  the 
House  amendment,  that  appropriations  shall 
be  available  "for  no  other  purpose."  This  is 
Intended  to  assure  that  ?uch  appropriations 
will  he  used  only  for  activities  of  the  OPPP 
and  will  not  be  mingled  with  appropriation.^ 
for  other  OMB  activities 

SICnON  is DELEGATION 

The  conference  substitute  Incorporates  a 
Senate  provision  fsecilon  12)  authorizing 
delegation  to  OFPP  perso'-nel.  aiid  also  to 
other  agencies  of  any  OFPP  authority  ex- 
cept the  basic  authority  of  OFPP  to  direct 
procurement  policy  and  pre5crlb€  policies 
and  regulations.  The  wording  Is  changed 
specifically  to  authorize  redelegatlon  as  pro- 
Tided  in  a  counterpart  provision  of  the 
House  amendment  (section  II).  The  House 
amendment  did  not  Include  the  restriction 
as  to  delegating  the  basic  authority  of  the 
OFPP 

SEcnoif  11 — ANrrr.u.  pay 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
vision of  the  House  amendment  (section  12) 
for  compensating  the  Administrator  at  Ex- 
ecutive Level  rv  (»33.000)  rather  than  Ex- 
ecuuve  Level  tn  as  provided  In  the  Senate 
bUI  (section  13). 

SECTION  14 — ACCESS  TO  INTOSftCATTON 

Subsertton  ma) 

The  conference  substitute  Incorporates 
Identical  provisions  found  In  the  Senate  bill 
isubsectlon  14(a))  and  the  House  amend- 
ment (section  13)  giving  the  Comptroller 
General  access  to  records  of  the  OPPP. 
SubS€ctifm  H{b) 

The  Bouse  conferees  receded  from  their 
objection  to  subsection  H(b)  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  accepted  a  modified  version  thereof 
In  the  conference  substitute  There  was  no 
similar  provision  In  the  House  amendment. 
This  subsection  of  the  conference  substitute 
requires  the  Administrator  to  open  to  the 
public  certain  formal,  scheduled  meetmgs  of 
the  OFPP  concerning  the  establishment  of 
procurement  policies  and  regulations  and 
specifies  that  a  ten-dar  notice  will  be  given 
of  such  meetings  The  Atimlnlstrator  Is  to 
designate  the  meetings  subject  to  this  sub- 
section and  prescribe,  by  regulation,  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  In  the  conduct  of  such 
meetings.  Although  the  Administrator  is  giv- 
en authority  to  determine  the  need  for  and 
conduct  of  the  public  meetings.  In  general, 
It  is  Intended  that  the  formal  meetings  of  the 
Office  will  be  conducted  bo  as  to  give  sub- 
stantial visibility  to  Its  rulemaking  deter- 
minations. This  subsection  complements  the 
provisions  of  subsection  6(d)(2)  calling  for 
the  timely,  eliectlve  solicitation  of  the  vlew- 
polnu  of  interested  parties,  and  Is  In  line 
with  the  policy  declaration  in  subsection  2 
(9 1  on  Improvmg  the  understanding  of  pro- 
curement policies 

BZCnOK     IS — KEPEAl^    AND    AMENDB2ZNTS 

Tte  conference  substitute  adopts  with 
tecfmlcal  changes  provisions  In  the  House 
amendment  amending  four  sections  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Ser^-lces 
Act  to  make  the  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Oeneral  Services  to  Issue  regula- 
tions and  forms  subordinate  to  the  authority 
conferred  on  the  OPPP  Administrator  to  pre- 


scribe procurement  policies,  regulations,  pro- 
cedures, and  forms  under  this  act.  The  Sen- 
ate bin  covered  two  similar  amendnaents  to 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Senices  Act.  The  technical  changes  m  the 
conference  substitute  make  clear  that  no 
authority  is  given  to  the  OFPP  Administra- 
tor apart  from  that  specifically  conferred  by 
other  provisions  of  this  act, 

CHET   HOLtFIELO, 

Fekkahd  J,  St  Ozsmain. 

Don  Puqua, 
fsank  hokton. 

JOHN  N,  EiaENBOILN, 

Afanaffers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Lawton  m.  Chiles, 

Sam  NtTNw. 

Walter    D.    Hitddleston, 

WiLLtAsc  V,  Roth. 

William  Brock. 
Manojers  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senate. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  CONSIDER,ATION 
OP  H,R.  16090,  FEDERAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1974 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr,  Young)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour, 

Mr,  YODNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr,  Mabtdi)  , 
for  the  purposes  of  debate  only,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr,  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1292 
provides  for  a  modified  open  rule  with 
2  hours  of  general  debate  on  HJl,  16090. 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1974. 

House  Resolution  129J  provides  that 
all  points  of  order  against  title  IV  of  the 
bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  4.  rule  XXI— prohibit- 
ing appropriations  in  a  legislative  meas- 
ure— are  wedved. 

House  Resolution  1292  also  provides 
no  amendment,  including  any  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
the  bill,  shall  be  in  order  except  the  fol- 
lowing: In  title  I:  First,  germane  amend- 
ments to  subsection  101  (a)  proposing  to 
change  the  money  amounts  regarding 
contribution  and  expenditure  limits  con- 
tained in  that  subsection,  providing  that 
the  amendments  have  been  printed  in 
the  CoNOREssioNAL  RECORD  at  least  1 
calendar  day  prior  to  being  offered ;  and 
second,  the  text  of  the  amendment  to 
be  offered  on  page  13.  following  line  4. 
inserted  in  the  Congbxssional  Record 
by  Mr,  Butler  on  August  5.  1974.  per- 
taining to  the  consideration  of  bank  loan 
endorses  to  be  counted  as  contributors. 
In  title  n:  First,  germane  amendments 
relating  to  the  composition  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisory  Officers  provlsionB  con- 
tained on  page  33,  line  17  through  page 
35.  line  11,  providing  they  have  been 
printed  in  the  Conohessional  Record  at 
least  1  calendar  day  before  considera- 
tion: and  second,  the  amendment  printed 
on  page  E5246  of  the  Concressional  Rec- 
ord of  August  2.  1974,  relating  to  a 
change  In  the  composition  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisory  Officers  and  also  deletlnc; 
the  authority  of  congressional  commit- 
tees to  review  campalBn  repTiIatlons  In 
title  rV:  First,  germane  amendments 
which  have  been  printed  In  the  Con- 
GBEssioKAL  RECORD  at  leost  1  calendar  day 


before    they    are    offered,    except    that 

sections   401.  402.   407.   409.   and   410 

pertaining  to  pubUc  flnanclng  for  Presi- 
dential campaigns — shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment;  and  second,  the  text  of 
the  amendment  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  August  2,  1974,  relat- 
ing to  matching  public  financing  for 
congressional  elections,  which  shall  be  in 
order,  any  rule  of  the  House  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

House  Resolution  1292  also  provides 
that  amendments  to  any  portion  of  the 
bill  shall  be  in  order,  any  rule  of  the 
House  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 
if  offered  by  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  but 
such  amendments  shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment, 

HM.  16090  places  limitations  on  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures,  it 
facilitates  the  reporting  and  disclosure 
of  the  souix-es  and  disposition  of  cam- 
paign funds  by  centralizing  campaign 
expenditure  and  contribution  reporting 
The  bill  also  establishes  a  Board  of  Su- 
pervisory Officers  to  oversee  enforce- 
ment of  and  compliance  with  Federal 
campaign  laws  and  strengthens  the  law 
for  public  financing  of  Presidential  gen- 
eral elections  and  authorizes  the  use  of 
the  dollar  checkoff  fund  for  financing 
Presidential  nominating  conventions 
and  campaigns  for  nomination  to  the 
office  of  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1292  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss,  debate,  and  pass  H.R,  16090 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Rouse  Resolution  1292.  as 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr,  Yopng) 
has  explained,  provides  for  2  hours  of  de- 
bate on  this  very  Important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  resolu- 
tion provides  practically  for  a  closed  rule 
on  the  bill  that  will  be  debated  by  this 
body  this  afternoon.  The  Members  can 
carefully  go  through  the  rule  and  the  bill 
it.<:elf  and  they  will  find  that  really  only 
three  amendments  are  in  order: 

First,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
money  which  a  candidate  may  expend 
or  the  amount  of  money  which  may  be 
contributed  to  a  candidate's  campaign; 
Second,  an  amendment  may  be  oSerecl 
In  regard  to  changing  the  composition 
of  the  Board  of  Supervlsoi-y  Officers, 
which  amendment  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mlimesota  (Mr   Fren- 

ZEL)  ; 

And  then  the  third  amendment  will 
be  in  order  in  regard  to  endorsers  of 
loans  from  banks  to  political  campaigns. 
This  is  another  loophole  In  this  present 
biU, 

Those  In  essence  are  the  only  2  amend- 
ments to  be  allowed  to  the  bill  itself, 

Mr,  Speaker,  without  going  into  all  of 
the  details  of  the  bill.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  some  of  the  loopholes  that  we 
are  confronted  with  In  thi.'i  piece  of  leg- 
islation. The  American  people  are  de- 
manding, Mr  Speaker,  that  the  Congress 
enact  tough  legislation  to  tighten  the 
lati-s  in  regard  to  campaign  receipts  and 
campaign  expenditures  In  the  conduct 
of  campaigns.  This  bill  does  not  meet 
the  criteria  that  the  American  people 
are  demanding  today. 
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Let  me  point  out  further  some  of  the 
loopholes  in  this  legislation.  First,  we 
have  the  so-called  slatecard  expendi- 
tures. This  provides  that  a  committee  or 
an  organization  may  expend  any  amount 
that  it  wishes  In  regard  to  candidates  in 
a  situation  where  there  are  three  or  more 
candidates  included  in  the  advertising 
witliout  being  reported  nor  coimted  in 
the  total  expenditures  of  that  candidate 
from  his  receipts. 

This  is  restricted  somewhat,  but  news- 
paper ads  can  be  taken  out  by  labor  lan- 
ions.  the  American  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, the  chamber  of  commerce,  or 
other  groups  If  three  or  more  candidates 
are  advertised  through  this  means.  This 
Is  a  wide  loophole  which  disregards  the 
total  expenditures  as  set  forth  in  this 
legislation. 

Mass  mailings  may  be  made  by  these 
organizations.  Sample  ballots  may  be  dis- 
tributed and.  as  I  said,  newspaper  ads 
may  be  covered. 

Then  we  have  another  loophole  in  this 
bill  which  allows  a  $500  limit  of  personal 
property,  so-called.  This  would  allow  fat 
cats  or  friendly  people  to  stage  recep- 
tions, cocktail  parties,  and  dinners  in 
their  homes  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  candidacy  of  a  particular  Member 
riuining  for  Federal  office.  This  also  is 
not  included  in  the  total  expenditures 
reported. 

Rides  on  private  Jets  or  airplanes  or 
donated  travel,  such  as  hauling  a  candi- 
date around  his  district  in  an  automo- 
bile, and  so  forth,  is  not  reported.  This  is 
another  loophole. 

A  fourth  loophole  concerns  vendors,  in 
regard  to  the  sale  of  food  or  beverages  at 
reduced  prices  for  receptions  or  dinners 
by  people  f  riendl}'  to  a  particular  candi- 
date. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  there  are  exemptions  also 
for  organizations  in  communications  to 
their  members  where  these  organiza- 
tions are  not  organized  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  political  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  point  out  there 
are  far  too  many  loopholes  in  this  legis- 
lation, and  there  is  no  chance,  and  I  re- 
peat, no  chance  at  all,  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  change  these  provisions.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  we  propose,  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle,  to  make  an  attempt— 
and  I  hope  It  will  be  successful — to  vote 
down  the  previous  question,  and  I  urge 
the  Members  to  vote  "no"  on  the  previous 
question.  I  intend  then  to  offer  a  resolu- 
tion which  provides  for  an  open  rule,  not 
requiring  that  the  amendments  to  be 
offered  be  pubUshed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  1  calendar  day  previously.  Also: 
that  the  bill  shall  be  read  by  title  rather 
than  by  .section.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  "no"  on  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  iMr.  Havs>. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  was  a  lltUe 
surprised  to  see  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  riding  in  here  on  a  white  horse, 
because  the  gentleman  has  never  been 
noted  In  my  time  here  of  being  such  a 


champion  In  carrying  out  election  re- 
forms. 

Just  let  me  take  a  minute  or  two  to 
clear  the  air  a  little  bit  about  the  loop- 
holes the  gentleman  talks  about.  We  do 
provide  In  the  biU — and  I  think  it  is  a 
sensible  provision — that  if  some  woman 
gives  a  coffee  party  in  her  own  house, 
and  invites  30  or  40  of  her  neighbors  in. 
that  she  does  not  have  to  report  to  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission,  which  is 
set  up  in  this  bill,  that  she  made  a  con- 
tribution to  a  candidate,  and  the  candi- 
date, who  may  not  know  about  It  and 
failed  to  report  it.  could  be  subject  to 
legal  sanctions  If  he  did  not  report  it. 

If  that  is  a  great  big  loophole,  then  I 
v.ill  argue  this  with  you  all  afternoon. 
There  is  a  limit  on  it. 

We  have  a  couple  of  committee  amend- 
ments that  were  adopted  In  the  commit- 
tee this  morning,  and  which  will  be 
offered  to  further  tighten  It  up.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frin- 
zEi )  was  concerned  about  them,  and  the 
gentleman  is  satisfied  that  these  amend- 
ments we  will  offer  will  make  it  workable. 

It  was  not  the  Intention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  create  great  big  loopholes.  It 
was  the  Intention  of  the  committee  not 
to  have  anyone  who  might  want  to  en- 
gage m  a  little  neighborhood  politics 
subject  to  indictment,  fine,  and  Im- 
prisonment, because  tiey  did  not  know 
that  if  they  spent  $20  for  cookies  and 
coffee  they  had  to  make  a  report  to  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission, 

What  we  tried  to  do  is  put  a  tight  limit 
with  some  sensible — and  I  emphasize  the 
word  sensible — exemptions. 

What  about  the  travel  amendment? 
We  are  saying — and  I  am  paraphrasing 
some  language — we  further  tightened 
that  up  with  a  committee  amendment 
that  if  a  person  voluntarily,  on  his  own. 
comes  into  the  gentleman's  district  to 
help  him.  then  his  expenses  which  he 
pays  tor  up  to  $500  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered a  contribution.  That  is  all. 

We  are  saying,  furthermore,  these  are 
the  big  loopholes  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about,  that  if  one  gives  a  reception 
on  his  own  as  a  fund  raiser  and  he  has 
a  friend  who  has  a  motel,  or  any  other 
place  that  he  can  hold  a  reception  in,  and 
he  .sells  the  person  the  food  and  beverage 
at  wholesale  price,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  wholesale  price  and  the  retail 
price  is  not  considered  a  contribution. 

He  may  not  sell  it  to  the  person  at  less 
than  cost.  Ke  may  not  lose  a  dime  on  it.  If 
he  does,  that  becomes  a  contribution,  and 
that,  again,  to  the  extent  of  S500.  If  it  is 
SoOO,  he  has  got  to  list  it. 

These  are  just  some  coilfcnonsense  ex- 
emptions that  we  have  taimd  over  the 
past  few  years  that  we  had  better  write 
into  law,  because  If  we  do  not  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  some  rulings  that  just  make 
it  Impossible  to  comply  with  the  law. 

Let  me  just  give  the  Members  one  ex- 
ample of  what  I  am  talking  about.  Under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  one  has  to 
pay  $50  filing  fee  and  have  100  signatures 
or  he  cannot  get  on  the  ballot.  That  Is 
the  law.  The  secretary  of  state  of  Ohio, 
who  is  not  a  great  friend  of  mine,  says 
this  is  not  a  campaign  expenditure:  it  Is 
a  legal  requirement. 


But  under  the  rules  promulgated  by  the 
Commission,  they  told  me  that  I  had  to 
file — and  I  did  not  realize  this  imtil  I  had 
already  Med — an  amended  return  say- 
ing that  I  had  contributed  S50  to  myself 
and  then  another  set  of  papers  saying  I 
had  spend  $50  to  pay  the  election  board 
my  filing  fee. 

That  appealed  to  me  as  so  ridiculous 
that  I  refused  to  do  it.  I  simply  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  I 
said,  "I  went  to  the  Election  Board  end 
filed  my  papers,  and  I  reached  In  my  bill- 
fold and  paid  $50,  which  the  law  requires, 
and  I  have  a  receipt  for  it.  You  can  con- 
sider that  as  saying  I  made  a  contribu- 
tion to  myself  and.  therefore,  spent  it.  or 
anything  you  want  to.  but  this  letter  Is  all 
I  am  filing." 

I  had  the  letter  notarized,  and  I  sent 
It  in.  Up  to  now  I  have  not  been  indicted, 
but  I  may  be,  I  cannot  tell. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  bill  is 
pass  a  tight  expenditures  law.  I  want  to 
reiterate  again  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  supported  the  substitute  2  years  sgo 
which  was  floated  by  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Asderson'. 
who  stood  on  this  fioor  and  said:  "We 
do  not  need  limitations:  we  just  need 
disclosure:  that  will  do  the  job."  the  bill 
I  brought  to  the  floor  2  years  ago  had 
limitations  of  $15  million  on  n  Presiden- 
tial campaign.  I  do  not  say  this  with  anv 
pleasure,  but  I  will  say  this,  if  that  bill 
bad  been  passed  and  the  substitute  had 
not  been  passed — and  I  know  It  was  not 
in  the  name  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Anderson),  but  it  was  liis  bill; 
he  got  Mr.  Brown  or  somebody  else  to 
introduce  it  for  him.  but  It  was  his 
bill 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman tms  expired, 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  sen- 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  niinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  just  want 
to  make  a  point.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man now  in  the  well  would  not  mislead 
the  House.  When  I  said  I  did  not  tliinfc 
we  need  the  limitations.  I  was  referring 
to  overall  limits. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
yield  any  further:  I  do  not  have  the 
time, 

I  will  say  that  if  we  had  limitations 
in  the  amount  I  specified  2  years  ago, 
the  country  would  not  be  in  the  trauma 
it  is  in  today,  because  all  of  these  people 
would  not  have  been  nmnlng  around  a!l 
over  the  country  with  bags  full  of  money. 

In  retrospect,  the  President  could  have 
been  elected  for  $4.59  given  the  situation 
we  were  in. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution.  I 
ask  that  we  do  not  vote  dowii  the  pre- 
vious question.  I  Just  say  simply  that 
if  we  vote  down  the  previous  question 
and  do  not  have  this  rule  and  adopt 
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some  of  the  amendments  that  are  float- 
ing around,  it  will  make  the  Hatch  Act 
look  like  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  tlilnl:  the  gentleman  has 
summed  it  up  better  than  I  could. 

Mr.  MiVRTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  5'ield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  DicKKSON)  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  say  why  I  am  going  to  oppose  this  rule. 
1  would  like  to  get  the  attention  of  the 
Members  because  I  thick  this  is  probably 
something  they  have  not  thought  of  Ije- 
fore.  I  favored  the  idea  of  requiring  the 
printing  of  proposed  amendments  in  the 
Congressional  Recohd  at  least  one  cal- 
endar day  prior  to  their  consideration, 
but  I  had  never  envisioned  tliat  in  Its 
infinite  wUdom  the  Rules  Committee 
would  not  provide  any  guarantee  of  at 
least  24  hours  so  that  the  Members  could 
comply  with  this  requirement. 

This  is  the  situation  we  are  faced  with 
now.  We  are  cor..=^idering  adopting  a  nile 
tliat  requires  on  its  adoption  that  we 
have  to  have  gone  back  to  yesterday  and 
have  printed  in  the  Rrcoao  something 
that  will  make  It  In  order  to  Introduce 
today.  How  can  this  be  so?  We  were  told, 
some  of  us  on  the  inside,  that  this  was 
going  to  be  so,  and  some  of  us  did  get 
our  amendments  put  in  the  Record  yes- 
terday. But  v.bat  are  we  doing? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield,  but  I  have 
only  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's cooperation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  announced  to  the  House 
Us-t  nifht  we  would  do  this  when  there 
were  at  least  250  Members  here  on  the 
floor,  for  whatever  that  is  worth. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Tliat  Is  all  right.  I 
happen  not  to  have  been  here.  But  If  250 
Members  were  here,  that  means  about 
250  Members  were  not  here.  They  had  no 
notice  and  even  those  present  had  no 
staff  in  their  office  due  to  the  lateness  of 
the  hour. 

I  think  the  basic  fundamental  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  Members  is  being 
abrogated  and  threatened  if  we  start 
this  tN-pe  of  procedure.  What  we  are  say- 
ing Is  that  we  must  have  at  least  1  cal- 
endar day  notice  to  get  one's  amendment 
printed,  but  Immediately  upon  adoption 
of  this  rule  we  go  right  into  the  bill. 
There  Is  no  way  one  can  protect  himself 
unless  one  is  privy  to  what  is  going  on 
inside  the  committee  or  has  some  knowl- 
edge of  it. 
The  "Rules  of  Proceedings'  sav: 
In  the  exerel«e  of  their  constitutional 
power  to  determine  their  rules  of  proceeding? 
the  Bouse  of  Congress  may  not  "IgnoTe 
constitutional  restraints  or  violate  funda- 
mental rights,  and  there  should  be  a  reason, 
able  relation  between  the  mode  or  method  of 
proceeding  established  bv  the  rule  and  the 
result  which  Is  sought  to  be  attained 
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If  we  start  this  type  of  procedure,  then 
no  Member  can  ever  be  .■sure  that  he  wiU 
be  allowed  to  Introduce  an  amendment 
even  If  it  would  normally  be  In  order  and 
It  would  be  germane.  We  are  denying  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  right  to 
offer  an  amendment  that  would  nor- 
mally be  In  order,  that  would  be  accept- 
able, but  If  he  does  not  have  the  knowl- 
edge ahead  of  time  that  the  rule  would 


require  him  to  do  this,  then  he  Is  pre- 
cluded. 

For  this  reason  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  down  the  rule  and  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Te.tas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  miiiutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  iMr.  Jones' 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  support  the  motion  and  I  support  the 
rule  on  H.B.  16090. 

TWs  is  a  very  complex  bill  which  the 
House  AdmlnLitration  Committee  has 
spent  many  long  hours  writing  and  re- 
writing. In  size  alone,  it  niunbers  79 
pages,  more  than  double  the  length  of 
the  committee  print  we  started  with  last 
March. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  on  the  committee 
learned  a  lot  during  the  hearing  and 
markup  process.  There  Is  a  tendency  to 
think  that  we  are  all  experts  on  political 
campaigns  and  on  election  law.  And  that 
.may  be  true  in  our  own  districts.  But 
this  bill  is  bigger  than  the  Seventli  Con- 
gressional District  of  Tennessee.  It  is 
being  proposed  as  a  new  law  to  govern 
the  conduct  of  all  candidates  for  Federal 
oflfice  and  all  political  committees  that 
get  involved  in  the  campaigns  of  any 
candidate  for  Federal  office  anywhere  In 
the  coimtry. 

We  have  produced  a  good  till.  It  took 
a  long  tune  and  it  was  not  easy.  It  is  not 
a  perfect  bill:  there  are  still  points  of 
controversy.  But  under  this  rule,  amend- 
ments will  be  offered  to  answer  every 
doubt  a  Member  may  have  about  this 
bill. 

Public  financing  of  elections  is  one  of 
the  controversial  points.  H.R.  16090  pro- 
vides for  a  complete  package  of  public 
financing  for  the  1978  Presidential  elec- 
tion. I  favor  that,  because  it  Is  In  the 
Presidential  election  that  millions  of 
dollars  are  required,  where  the  public 
is  demanding  that  we  put  a  stop  to  the 
excessive  influence  of  the  special  Inter- 
esU.  We  need  to  make  sure  that  the 
abuses  of  1972  do  not  happen  again,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  am  supporting  the 
idea  of  paying  for  the  next  Presidential 
election  out  of  the  doUar  check-off  fund. 
Some  people  think  we  need  to  extend 
public  financing  to  House  and  Senate 
elections  as  well.  I  disagree.  I  think  we 
ought  to  give  this  new  Idea  a  trial  run 
in  the  1976  Presidential  primaries  to  see 
how  it  wlU  work.  But  to  my  colleagues 
who  want  to  extend  public  financing  to 
congressional  races,  let  me  assure  you 
that  you  will  get  a  chance  to  vote  for 
such  an  amendment  under  the  nile  we 
are  considering. 

Then,  there  are  some  who  feel  we  need 
to  change  the  enforcement  mechanism. 
PersonaUy,  I  think  Pat  Jennings,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  overseeing  the  thousands 
of  pages  of  reports  which  candidates 
must  file.  As  far  as  I  can  discover,  there 
have  been  no  complaints  about  the  op- 
eration of  his  office  or  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  during  the  past 
2  difficult  years  we  have  operated  un- 
der the  current  election  law. 

But  for  the  Members  who   wish   to 
provide  for  somebody  else  to  serve  on  a 
Board  of  Supervisory  Officers,  an  amend- 
ment wUl  be  offered  to  provide  for  this. 
There  are  other  amendments  planned. 


I  agree  with  some  of  my  colleagues  who 
feel  that  S75.000  is  too  much  to  spend  on 
a  primary,  that  $75,000  is  too  much  to 
spend  on  an  election  for  the  House.  I 
plan  to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 
Dent)  to  lower  this  amount.  Others  of 
you  plan  to  support  amendments  to  In- 
crease this  amount. 

My  point  is  this;  Under  the  rule  pro- 
posed by  the  Rules  Committee,  all  of 
these  amendments  will  be  In  order. 

The  major  vote  that  will  not  be  in 
order  wlU  be  proposals  to  create  new 
loopholes  for  political  party  committees, 
to  permit  wealthy  individuals  and  special 
interest  groups  to  give  money  to  a  poUti- 
cal  party,  which  in  turn  could  provide 
services  to  candidates.  Under  the  bill,  no 
committee  can  give  a  candidate  more 
than  $5,000.  I  think  that  is  more  than 
enough. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  have 
many  hours  of  debate  under  the  5-mhj- 
ute  rule  on  the  many  amendments  that 
will  be  offered  under  the  pending  rule. 
However,  a  completely  open  rule  would 
prevent  us  from  completing  work  on  this 
bill  for  another  week. 

Look  at  what  happened  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  strip  mining  bill.  Very  few 
of  us  have  any  mining  in  our  districts, 
yet  the  debate  went  on  and  on  and  on— 
almost  2  fuU  weeks  of  legisl.itlve  time. 
Unforttmately,  we  just  do  not  have  2 
weeks  left  on  the  calendar  to  devote  to 
this  very  important  bill. 

I  speak  from  the  experience  of  our 
committee  deliberations.  To  those  of  you 
who  really  believe  in  election  reform, 
who  sincerely  want  to  get  a  good  bill 
passed  this  year  to  make  sure  that  we 
do  not  have  a  repeat  of  the  scandals  of 
1972—1  urge  you  to  support  the  rule  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  see  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  on  the  floor,  but  I  would 
like  to  announce  to  the  membership,  it 
would  not  be  my  position,  nor  do  I  know 
it  would  be  the  purpose  of  anybodr  on 
the  committee,  to  object  to  an  amend- 
ment not  printed  in  the  Record  which 
would  be  otherwise  germane  under  the 
rule. 

I  want  the  Members  to  know  that  If  it 
is  germane  and  the  rule  is  adopted  and 
If  the  amendment  is  germane  or  an 
amendment  to  an  amendment,  we  do  not 
Intend  to  object. 

We  asked  for  that  because  this  is  an 
extremely  technical  bill,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  knows.  We  had 
hoped  that  on  major  amendments  we 
would  be  put  on  notice  so  our  legal  staff 
would  have  a  chance  to  examine  them 
and  tell  us  what  the  Implications  are: 
but  I  have  no  Intention  to  preclude  a 
Member  If  the  rule  Is  adopted  from  of- 
fering any  amendment  to  any  section 
that  the  rule  says  amendments  are  in 
order  to. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  &IARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  would 
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like  to  point  out  that  imder  the  resolu- 
tion we  are  considering  at  the  present 
time  any  Member  of  the  House  could 
object  to  the  offering  of  an  amendment 
that  is  not  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  am  aware  of 
that.  I  think  all  Members  of  the  House 
are  aware  of  this  and  if  the  rule  is 
adopted  and  the  amendment  is  germane, 
it  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  urge  support  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Members  of  the  House,  it  Is  certainly 
not  an  overstatement  to  say  that  this  Is 
a  bin  for  which  the  coimtry  has  been 
waiting,  and  one  in  which  every  one  of 
the  435  Members  of  this  body  Is  very,  very 
much  interested.  The  only  question  be- 
fore us  during  this  hour  Is  the  kind  of 
rule  under  which  we  are  to  debate  this 
bill. 

I  am  asking  the  Members  to  vote  down 
the  previous  question.  I  want  a  rule.  I 
want  a  bill,  but  I  suggest  that  it  is  a  trav- 
esty on  the  legislative  process  and  an  In- 
sult to  everj'  one  of  the  435  Members  of 
this  House  to  tell  us  that  we  should  be 
limited  by  the  kind  of  rule  that  Is  pro- 
posed in  this  case  The  Democratic  cau- 
cus in  February  1973.  at  least  adopted 
some  rules  that  were  posttilated  in  order 
to  meet  Democratic  aims  to  do  away  with 
tihat  they  said  was  the  iniquitous  pro- 
cedure that  had  been  followed  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  pre- 
senting closed  rules.  Yet,  we  have  the 
distinguished  chairman — I  think  he  Is 
here— of  our  Committee  on  Rules  take 
office  in  this  Congress,  and  I  remesiber 
reading  an  Interview  where  he  said  he 
wanted  the  Members — referring  to  the 
Members  of  this  body — to  vote.  "That  is 
what  they  are  sent  here  for." 

Yet,  they  are  going  to  muzzle  the 
Members  of  this  House  today  with  the 
kind  of  rule  suggested  for  adoption.  Vote 
down  the  previous  question;  give  us  a 
chance  to  legislate.  We  will  do  that  re- 
sponsibly and  intelligently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  took  the  trouble  to  see 
what  some  of  the  people  around  the 
country  who  are  really  interested  In  the 
subject  of  reform  had  to  say  about  this. 
and  I  have  letters  and  will  put  them  In 
the  Record.  John  Gardner  wrote: 

DCAR  REPitiszNTaTivE  Ahoeuon:  We  de- 
plore the  failure  of  the  House  Roles  Com- 
mittee to  fully  open  up  the  contribution  and 
spending  limits  of  H.R.  16OB0  to  germane 
amendments. 

I  have  a  letter  which  I  will  put  In  the 
Record  that  I  frankly  solicited  from 
Ralph  Nader  saying  the  same  thing: 

The  falliu«  yesterday  ot  the  Rouse  Rule* 
Committee  to  fully  open  up  the  contribution 
•Dd  spending  limits  of  H  R.  16090  to  amend- 
ments  la  an  Inappropriate  action. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  claims  that  are 
given  that  this  Is  the  "Sunshine  Con- 
gress." We  have  opened  up  the  House  to 
let  the  sunshine  in.  I  have  read  that  In 
the  closing  scene  of  the  musical  produc- 
tion "Hah-"  that  they  take  off  their 
clothes  and  they  are  naked  by  the 
Ume  they  finish,  "Let  the  Sunshine  In." 
Those  who  say  they  are  for  reform  of 


the  procedures  of  this  House  are  going 
to  be  equally  naked  this  afternoon  In 
their  pretentions  to  open  up  this  body  to 
let  the  sunshine  in  If  they  support  this 
closed  itile 

If  we  adopted  the  kind  of  modified 
closed  rule  that  is  being  sought,  and  there 
are  at  least  10  areo.s — 10  areas  that  were 
called  to  my  attention  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  In  which  per- 
fectly legitimate  amendments  are 
sought  to  be  offered  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  and  to  suggest  that  in  a  matter 
as  fundamentally  as  Important  as  the 
electoral  process,  how  we  solicit  cam- 
paign funds,  how  we  are  elected  to  office, 
is  not  of  equal  Interest  to  every  Member 
ot  this  body — and  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  expertise,  I  appreciate  the 
21  markup  sessions  that  it  took  to  pro- 
duce a  bill  and  I  am  glad  he  is  here 
today. 

Many  of  tlie  provisions,  perhaps  most 
of  them.  I  will  support,  gladly  support, 
but  I  would  .suggest  that  to  deny  us  who 
are  interested  in  other  areas  of  the  bill 
what  is  our  legitimate  right  to  nrlte  a 
piece  of  legislation  of  this  Interest  and 
of  this  import  on  the  floor  is  to  deny  us 
the  right  we  ought  to  have  as  Members 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letters  follow: 
Common  Cadsb, 
Washington,  B.C.,  Xujiut  6, 1971. 
Hon.  Joutf  B.  Andersok , 
House  of  Representatives. 
LongicoTth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  REPKEsENTAnra  AiiDEasoK:  We  de- 
plore the  faUure  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  fully  open  up  the  contribution  and 
spending  limits  of  HR  16090  to  germane 
amendments.  This  action  prevents  major  is- 
sues In  controversy  on  the  campaign  nnance 
bill  from  being  considered  on  the  House 
floor. 

Wo  believe  that  the  House  In  considering 
the  rule  on  HR  16090  should  vote  to  defeat 
the  previous  question  and  should  adopt  an 
open  rule  making  all  germane  amendmenu 
la  order.  To  do  less  wUI  seriously  jeopardize 
House  consideration  and  acuon  on  cam- 
paign finance  reform  In  1974. 
Sincerely. 

John  OaxoNn. 

_        .  AtrensT  8,  1974. 

Hon.  JoRK  B.  Andersov, 
House  0/  Kepresentatises, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DtjlR  REpaxsENTSTIVZ  And^ont  The  f*U- 
ure  yesterday  of  the  House  Rules  Committee 
to  fully  open  up  the  contribution  and  spend- 
mg  limits  of  HR  16090  to  germane  amend- 
ments u  an  Inappropriate  action.  Legisla- 
tion of  the  dimensions  of  HH  16090  needs  to 
receive  full  consideration  on  the  noor  of  the 
House.  This  action  prevents  major  areas  of 
legitimate  controversy  from  being  considered 
by  all  members  of  the  Rouse  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  House,  In  considering  the  rule  on  HR 
16090  (H.  Res.  1292),  should  vote  to  defeat 
the  previous  question  and  should  vote  an 
open  rale  makUig  all  germane  amendments 
in  order.  HB  16090,  the  Anderson-Udall 
amendment  and  the  Prenzel-PasceU  amend- 
ments should  be  passed  with  the  benefit  of 
fuU  debate  and  consideration  of  all  relevant 
points  of  view. 

Tours  truly, 

Bju,Fa  Nadex. 

PtTBUC  CiTXZEn, 

August  e,  1974. 
Dear  llncBEs  or  OoMORxsa:  Tbls  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  August  7th  and  8th.  the 


House  will  debate  a  bill  of  Immense  Unpor- 
t.ince  to  the  democratic  institutions  of  the 
United  States— H.R.  16090— the  Federal  Ejec- 
tion Campaign  Act  .Amendments  of  1974. 

The  Rouse  .^dmlaljtratloa  Committee's 
bill  reforms  several  areas  of  campaign  financ- 
ing abuses— abuses  which  have  brought 
scandal,  disrespect  and  criminal  convictions 
not  only  to  Presidential  campaigns,  but  to 
congressional,  state  and  local  campaigns  as 
well. 

The  Committee's  bUl  would  establish  ex- 
penditure and  coiitrlbutlon  limits  for  In- 
dividuals and  committees;  would  provide 
public  funds  from  the  Income  tax  check-oS 
fund  far  Presidential  general  and  primary 
campaigns;  and  would  provide  funds  for  na- 
tional party  conventions.  Hoa'ever.  It  doea 
contain  two  glaring  omissions. 

First,  the  bm  limits  any  public  support 
to  only  Presidential  campaigns,  completely 
omitting  congxeislonal  races.  Representatives 
John  Anderson  (R-ni.)  end  Morris  Udall  (D- 
Arlz.)  are  proposmg  on  amendment  to  cover 
con?resslor.al  campaigns  that  desenes  your 
support.  Under  this  amendment.  mc:;ey  from 
the  mcome  tax  check -otf  fund  would  lie  pro- 
vided to  congressional  candidates  for  general 
elections  on  a  matching  ba!iis  for  private 
contributions  of  «50  or  less.  The  matching 
funds  could  only  be  used  for  voter  commutu- 
catlon  tuneuons,  I.e..  radio  and  TV.  news- 
paper advertlsmg.  bUlboards,  etc.  and  would 
be  limited  to  V,  of  the  candidate's  spend- 
ing limit  (under  the  Committee's  bui  to 
•as.OOO).  In  addition,  each  candidate  wUI 
have  to  i»lse  a  threshold  amount  equal  to 
10%  of  the  spending  limit  m  order  to  qualify 
for  matching  payments.  Thus,  frivolous  can- 
didates would  not  qualiry  for  these  funds. 

The  second  omlselon  concerns  enforcement 
powers.  Representatives  WUllam  Frenzel  (B- 
ni.)  and  Dante  Pascell  (D-Fla.)  are  Intro- 
ducing an  amendment  to  correct  this  defi- 
ciency. As  a  Washington  Post  editorial  Aug- 
ust 6,  1974  said.  ".  .  .  for  there  could  bo  no 
more  constructive  change  m  federal  cam- 
paign pracuces  than  to  have  the  r^ulatori 
laws— whatever  they  may  be— aggresalvely 
and  consutently  policed  by  an  agency  with 
enough  authority  to  do  the  job."  Given  tbo 
history  of  weak  enforcement  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing laws  and  the  extensive  evidence  ot 
misuse  of  law  enforcement  agencies  for 
political  purposes,  anything  less  than  a  truly 
Independent  elections  commission  with  suf- 
ficient law  enforcement  authority  will  l>e  per- 
ceived by  cltlEens  as  a  self-serving  arrange- 
ment. 

Congress  Watch  supporto  the  provisions 
of  the  Committee  bu!  to  provide  public  funds 
for  Presidential  general  elections,  primaries 
and  nomlnaung  conventions.  We  oppose 
however,  the  high  limit  on  contributions  by 
special  interest  groups  (SIO.OOO  per  election). 

Reform  of  the  campaign  financing  system 
Is  one  of  the  most  difficult  chaUenges  facing 
the  93rd  Congress.  The  Senate  Is  firmly 
on  record  for  serious  reform.  It  is  now  the 
duty  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  see 
that  the  abuses  which  have  brought  the  dem- 
ocratic Instltuttons  of  America  such  dis- 
respect are  corrected.  Tour  support  of  the 
Anderson-Ddall  and  the  Freniel-PasceU 
amendmenu  and  HH  16090  U  crucial  to  the 
reconstruction  of  cltl»n  trust  In  govern- 
ment. 

The  Bouse  Rules  Committee  has  failed 
to  fully  open  the  contribution  and  spend- 
ing limits  of  HH  18090  to  germane  amend- 
ments. The  House.  In  considering  the  nUe  on 
HR  16090.  should  vote  to  defeat  the  previous 
question  and  should  adopt  a  rule  making  aU 
germane  amendments  In  order.  It  Is  inap- 
propriate for  a  bUJ  of  the  Importance  of 
HR  16090  to  be  considered  under  a  rule 
which  does  not  allow  for  major  areas  of  con- 
troversy to  be  considered  on  the  floor. 
Toura  truly, 

JOAK    CLATSaOOK. 
MotOAN  DoWlfTT. 
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Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  jield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  extend  m,v  congratulations  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  what  he  said, 
and  I  associate  m.vseU  with  liis  remarks. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  as  long  as  this 
Congress  tries  to  start  election  reform 
by  adopting  a  gag  rule,  it  cannot  expect 
to  be  any  better  thought  of  by  the  public 
than  it  itnf ortun  ately  Is. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  Is  correct.  There 
is  the  utmost  irony  in  a  situation  where 
we  find  that  we  are  legislating  reform 
under  the  kind  of  rule  that  it  proposed 
here  this  afternoon. 

Vote  down  the  previous  question:  let 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  offer  an 
open  rule  so  that  we  can  work  our  will  on 
this  vital  piece  of  legliilation  and  get  on 
with  the  kind  of  reform  that  the  country 
is  waiting  for. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  House  Resolution  1292.  the  rule 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  16090.  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments 
of  1974. 

H.R.  18090  Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
legislative  items  on  our  calendar  this 
year:  it  provides  for  long-overdue  re- 
forms in  Federal  election  laws.  The 
American  people  have  been  calling  lor 
these  reforms  ever  since  the  revelations 
of  widespread  abuses  by  many  candidates 
and  campaign  organizations  of  both  par- 
ties during  the  1972  elections.  It  is  im- 
fortunate  that  there  has  been  such  sub- 
stantial delay  in  getting  a  bill  before  the 
House,  and  that  we  must  consider  it  at  a 
time  of  domestic  upheaval  which  diverts 
our  energies  and  attention. 

I  have  long  been  a  vigorous  supporter 
of  campaign  reform,  both  In  the  Florida 
State  Senate  and  here  in  the  Hou£e.  I 
agree  with  millions  of  Americans  that 
there  are  glaring  defects  in  existing  Fed- 
eral law.  and  I  have  introduced  my  own 
campaign  reform  bill.  H.R.  11735.  to  cor- 
rect these  defects.  My  bill  i«  much 
tougher  In  many  respects  than  H.R. 
16090.  and  I  had  therefore  looked  for- 
ward to  offering  amendment-  to  the  com- 
mittee bill  to  make  it  tougher. 

However,  the  Rules  Committee  has 
unfortunately  decided  that  H.R.  16090 
will  be  considered  under  what  is  essen- 
tially a  "gag  rule."  Whole  crucial  sec- 
tion.-; of  the  bill  will,  under  House  Reso- 
lution 1292.  be  totally  exempt  from 
amendment.  We  will  not  be  able  to 
touKhen  up  the  provisions  of  HJi.  16090. 
nor  will  we  be  able  to  close  some  very 
glaring  loopholes  In  the  bill. 

As  I  noted  previously,  campaign  re- 
form \s  one  of  the  most  pressing  Issues 
of  our  time.  I  am  reluctant  to  vote 
against  the  rule  for  con.'jideratlon  of  such 
an  Important  bill,  because  I  feel  that 
H  R.  16090  should  be  debated  and  passed. 


with  certain  sunendments.  But  the  rule 
which  we  have  before  us  today  Is  totally 
unsatisfactory  for  consideration  of  this 
measure  because  it  does  not  allow  the 
House  to  work  its  will  in  the  normal  leg- 
islative manner.  Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  going  to  join  other  Members  in  vot- 
ing against  the  previous  question  on 
House  Resolution  1292  so  that  we  may 
bring  H.R.  16090  to  the  floor  under  a 
completely  open  rule. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cleveland). 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  c 
member  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration which  produced  this  bill,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  Its  consideration 
under  what  amounts  to  a  closed  rule.  It 
would  be  an  utter  disgrace  for  the  House 
to  act  on  the  critical  issue  of  political 
campaign  reforms  while  denying  Mem- 
bers meaningful  opportunity  to  Improve 
it  by  amendment. 

The  record  will  show  that  this  legis- 
lation was  finally  reported,  more  than 
2  years  after  the  Watergate  break-in,  by 
a  committee  dominated — like  the  rest  of 
the  House — by  the  majority  party.  Many 
amendments  offered  in  committee  were 
rejected  by  party-line  vote.  Some  amend- 
ments such  as  the  Brademas  proposal  to 
use  check-off  funds  for  matching  of  small 
contributions  to  candidates  In  presi- 
dential primaries  were  adopted  with  bi- 
partisan support.  Including  my  own.  Yet 
the  bill  with  all  Its  deficiencies  Is  essen- 
tially a  Democratic  product. 

It  Is  significant  to  me  that  many  of 
the  amendments  barred  from  considera- 
tion by  this  rule  deal  with  special- 
interest  contributions,  the  problem  of 
pooling  of  funds  so  as  to  prevent  identifi- 
cation of  original  donors,  and  In-klnd 
contributions. 

The  afflnlty  of  organized  labor  for 
the  majority  party  makes  all  too  evident 
the  basis  for  resistance  to  this  type  of 
reforms,  as  well  as  other  measures  to 
tighten  up  this  legislation.  Because  the 
majority  does  operate  from  a  privileged 
s^uictuary.  the  media  and  election  re- 
form advocates  will  probably  remain  re- 
spectfully and  benignly  silent. 

The  spectacle  of  a  sharply  limited  rule 
is  all  the  more  abhorrent  In  view  of  the 
Impeachment  proceedings  now  in  proc- 
ess of  being  accelerated.  Granted,  the 
fixing  of  responsibility  for  Watergate  is 
the  principal  priority  resjionsc  to  Water- 
gate. But  a  close  second  is  election  re- 
form. To  do  only  half  the  job  now  would 
be  manifestly  a  return  to  business  as 
usual,  politics  as  usual  and  I  will  have 
no  part  in  it. 

Incidentally,  a  third  priority  is  further 
progress  In  congressional  reform,  from 
which  this  rule  represents  a  giant  step 
backward.  It  would  be  absolutely  absurd 
to  abandon  our  progress  toward  a  more 
open  and  responsive  Congress  in  enact- 
ing a  legislative  response  to  the  closed- 
door  horrors  of  Watergate.  I.  for  one, 
tend  to  view  this  as  being  of  a  piece  with 
the  tactics  of  the  Democratic  Caucus  In 


bottling  up  the  latest  congressional  re- 
form proposals. 

One  might  argue  that  the  debate 
would  last  too  long,  that  the  bill  might 
be  extensively  altered.  That  is  no  excuse 
for  preventing  the  House  from  working 
Its  will.  I  reject  the  suggestion  that 
Members  cannot  act  constructively  and 
responsibly.  Indeed,  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  assure  that  they  are  conlronted 
with  the  opportunity  and  the  responsi- 
bility to  vote  these  pending  amendments 
up  or  down,  on  the  record. 

I  Insist  that  we  must  take  the  time. 
The  l}ody  has  recently  scheduled  an  en- 
tire 2  weeks  of  debate  on  Impeachment. 
It  now  appears  that  1  week  will  suffice 
There  Is  no  way  the  House  could  spend 
its  time  more  in  the  public  Interest  than 
to  take  an  entire  week,  if  need  be,  to  do 
the  job  that  must  be  done  on  this  bill 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  1  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  iMr. 
Crouin). 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
has  spent  the  past  year  and  a  half  at- 
tempting to  enact  a  meaningful  cam- 
paign reform  bill.  During  this  period, 
many  of  us  strongly  and  consBtently 
urged  prompt  action  by  the  House  Ad- 
mUilstration  Committee,  only  to  be  met 
with  delay  after  delay.  I  was  pleased 
when  the  committee — at  long  last re- 
ported out  a  campaign  reform  measure, 
because  I  foresaw  the  opportunity  to 
transform  all  of  our  efforts  into  reaUty. 

Although  I  do  not  believe  the  bill  as 
reported  is  strong  enough  to  prevent 
campaign  financing  abuses,  It  is  a  good 
base  from  which  to  Initiate  an  effective 
reform  Through  the  adoption  on  the 
floor  of  many  strengthening  amend- 
ments— several  of  which  I  am  cospon- 
soring — I  believe  that  the  House  could 
pass  a  meaningful  reform  bill  which 
could  be  further  strengthened  in  a 
House-Senate  conference. 

Now.  through  the  procedural  tactic  of 
a  modified  closed  rule,  we  are  prohibited 
from  even  offering  these  amendments 
which  I  feel  are  necessary  if  we  are  to 
claim,  with  aav  integrity,  that  we  have 
enacted  a  reform  measure.  If  this  rule 
is  adopted,  many  of  the  major  areas  of 
controversy  of  campaign  financing  will 
never  be  considered  by  the  93d  Congress. 
Instead  of  ignoring  these  issues,  I  feel  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  every  Member  of 
Congress  to  take  a  public  stand  of  each 
of  them,  so  that  their  constituents  will 
know  exactly  how  their  Congressman  has 
voted  on  legislation  to  change  the  law 
which  governs  his  reelection  efforts.  I 
believe  the  full  House  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  consider  each  of  these 
amendments  and  to  determine  Its  merit. 
Although  I  am  certain  my  vote  on  the 
previous  question  to  this  rule  could  be 
mblnterpreted  by  some  of  my  constitu- 
ents as  "antlreform."  I  am  equally  con- 
fident that  my  constituents  will  not  be 
deceived  by  attempts  to  limit  true  cam- 
paign reform.  Opermess  Is  a  basic  Ingre- 
dient if  any  democratic  system  Is  to 
work:   openness  is  what  reform  Is  all 
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about.  If  we  are  truly  concerned  about 
reform  with  this  bill  on  campaign  flnanc- 
ini;  and  campaign  practices,  then  It  Is 
imperative  that  we  have  an  open  rule. 
Therefore.  I  will  vote  no  on  the  previous 
question,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  iMr.  Hays),  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  who 
refused  to  yield  to  me,  but  that  is  beside 
the  point. 

I  just  want  to  make  a  few  observations. 
The  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dennis)  has  shifted  his  position  once 
this  week  on  a  very  vital  matter.  He 
might  shift  again  when  he  understands 
what  is  involved  here. 

A  lot  of  the  Members  are  shifting  their 
positions  over  there,  when  they  should 
not  have  taken  one,  as  I  did.  I  did  not 
have  to  shift. 

Let  me  say  this  to  you,  Mr.  Anderson: 
I  can  understand  the  speech  you  made, 
and  if  I  had  been  the  author  of  the  bill 
which  produced  Watergate,  as  you  were, 
with  no  i;nUtations  I  would  be  making 
the  same  kind  of  speech  you  made. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Prenzel)  . 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker  ,  during 
the  past  2  years,  the  American  public  has 
been  forced  to  witness  the  depressing 
spectacle  of  massive  violations  of  our 
campaign  laws  under  a  coverup  atmos- 
phere. Do  we  now  dare  to  subject  the 
American  people  to  the  irony  or  perhaps 
the  outrage  of  considering  the  cam- 
paign finance  reform  bUl  under  a  closed 
rule? 

The  confidence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  their  Government  is  too  low  for  us 
to  embark  on  such  a  risky  undertakmg. 
With  public  cynicism  and  alienation  so 
rampant,  a  campaign  reform  bill  that  is 
considered  under  a  closed  i-ule  will  be 
.short  on  credibility. 

Tile  rationale  for  the  closed  rule  is  that 
the  House  cannot  be  trusted  to  deal  with 
one  of  the  most  important  issues  it  will 
consider  all  yjar.  If  our  own  leadership 
does  not  have  confidence  in  us,  then  how 
can  we  expect  the  American  people  to 
have  any  confidence  in  us? 

I  think  we  can  be  trusted  to  handle  the 
people's  business.  I  think  that  is  what  we 
were  elected  for.  If  the  public  is  to  regain 
confidence  in  the  Congress,  then  we  have 
to  show  confidence  in  ourselves.  I  think 
the  best  way  to  display  that  confidence 
is  for  all  Members  to  commit  themselves 
to  the  principle  that  open  proceedings 
are  the  way  to  obtain  the  best  bill 
possible. 

The  closed  rule  will  both  stifie  debate 
and  discussion  and  drastically  limit  the 
amendments  that  can  be  offered.  Only 
about  half  a  dozen  amendments  will  be 
in  order.  Proponents  claim  that,  under 
an  open  rule,  the  House  will  toke  weeks 
to  complete  a  bill.  To  date,  there  have 
been  only  about  50  separate  amendments 
printed    In    the    Record.     Committee 


amendments  will  eliminate  many  of 
these.  Under  our  proposed  open  rule, 
these  are  the  only  amendments  that 
could  be  offered.  A  close  examination  of 
these  amendments  demonstrates  that 
all  of  them  are  germane  to  the  topic  at 
hand,  and  should  be  deiiated. 

I  do  not  want  to  discuss  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  bill,  but  In  an  80-page 
comprehensive  election  reform  bill,  each 
of  us  can  find  id>.is  for  amendment  Why 
should  some  of  us  be  more  equal  than 
the  rest?  We  used  an  open  rule  In  1971, 
and  we  all  survived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  for  an  open  rule 
is  overwhelming. 

We  are  not  going  to  bring  sunshine 
into  the  electoral  process  by  considering 
the  campaign  reform  bill  in  the  dark. 

We  cannot  expect  the  public  to  have 
confidence  in  this  body,  when  we  our- 
selves do  not  have  sufficient  confidence 
to  allow  Members  to  work  their  will 
freely  on  one  of  the  most  important  Is- 
sues of  the  year — an  Issue  on  which  each 
of  us  has  plenty  of  expertise. 

What  a  dreadful  irony  it  will  be  to 
handle  a  biU  designed  to  open  up  the 
political  processes  under  a  procedure 
that  is  not  open. 

The  public  is  not  going  to  believe  that 
this  bill  will  open  up  the  processe,s  when 
It  is  legislated  under  a  closed  rule. 

I  urge  Members  to  vote  down  the  pre- 
vious question  so  that  we  can  consider 
the  bill  under  an  open  rule. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr, 
Thompson)  . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  due  respect  to  the  feelings 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  <Mr. 
Prenzelj  ,  who  has  worked  long  and  hard 
on  this  legislation  and  of  the  gentleman 
from  nilnots  (Mr.  Akoersoh),  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  rule.  I  do  so  because,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  Is  not  com- 
pletely open,  every  single  section  of  the 
proposed  legislation  in  which  there  has 
been  a  major  public  interest  is  open  and 
will  be  open. 

Further,  our  distinguished  committee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays),  has  Indicated  a  willingness  not 
to  object  to  amendments  which  have  not 
been  printed  in  the  Record  If  they  are 
srermane.  What  could  be  more  open  than 
that? 

It  has  not  been  my  habit  to  vote  for 
closed  rtUes,  but  I  really  honestly  do  not 
consider  this  to  be  closed  since  the  very 
vital  elements  of  it  are  open. 

Mr.  Speaker.  onU'  this  morning  In 
committee  there  were  adopted  and 
agreed  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Mlnne- 
sota  (Mr.  FrenzeD  and  by  other  mem- 
bers, including  myself,  five  committee 
amendments  which  go  a  long,  long  way 
toward  satisfying  the  desires  of  those 
who  really  want  meaningful  election  re- 
foi*m.  Certainly  the  American  people 
want  it  and  demand  It.  and  they  are  go- 
ing to  get  It.  We  are  going  to  get  a  very 
splendid  piece  of  legislation  as  a  result 
of  this  process. 

I  see  no  need  to  open  it  up  further, 


especially  on  those  technical  aspects 
which  really  do  not  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  The  heart  of  the  matter  Is 
in  the  financing,  in  the  limitation,  and 
in  the  enforcement  procedures,  all  of 
which  are  open, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  request  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  vote  for  this 
rule. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  ( Mr.  Arustbokc)  . 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska for  his  leadership  to  this  matter 
In  drawing  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  serious  shortcomings  of  this  rule,  I 
also  particularly  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Akderson),  who 
has  imderscored  so  vividly  the  reasons 
of  principle  and  conscience  why  this 
rule  must  be  defeated.  He  has  pointed 
out.  and  I  think  we  all  know,  the  moral 
implications  of  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
House  floor  for  consideration  under  an 
antlreform  rule. 

The  very  idea  of  bringing  an  election 
reform  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  under  a  closed  rule 
Is  absiu-d,  and  it  would  be  laughable  if 
it  were  not  tragic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  a  word 
about  some  needed  amendments  which 
will  be  precluded  unless  we  vote  down 
the  previous  question  so  an  amendment 
providing  for  an  open  rule  can  be 
adopted. 

Let  me  call  attention  of  the  Members 
to  provisions  of  tills  bill  as  it  is  now 
written  which  give  to  candidates  for 
public  o£Qce  a  veto  power  over  the  rights 
of  publication  and  speech  of  other  per- 
sons. The  language  contained  m  this  bill 
is  strlktogly  shnilar  to  that  which  was 
held  by  a  New  York  court  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional just  a  few  months  ago.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  argue  the  legal  con- 
siderations, but  I  Just  do  not  see  how  we 
can  give  that  kind  of  a  veto  power  to 
any  person  over  the  free  speech  and 
publication  rights  of  another  person 
without  violating  the  first  amendment 
of  the  Constitution. 

I  tlilnk  we  ought  to  have  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  that  provision  out  of  the 
bill.  Tlie  Committee  of  the  Whole  ought 
to  be  entitled  to  take  this  matter  up 
under  debate  and  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment which  would  be  proposed  on  that 
portion  of  the  bill. 

Second,  I  want  to  point  out  this  bill 
does  not  deal  effectively  with  m  kind  con- 
tributions. It  does  not  close  the  existtag 
loopholes;  it  opens  up  new  loopholes,  not 
only  as  to  limitation  out  also  as  to  re- 
porting. 

Third.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  respond 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Haysi,  who 
has  mentioned  Watergate.  One  of  the 
most  serious  shortcomings  of  this  piece 
of  legislation  is  that  it  falls  to  take  into 
accotuit  the  abuses  revealed  by  the 
Watergate  investigation.  This  rule  would 
not  make  in  order,  amendments  to  the 
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bill  which  would  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tieman  from  California  (Mr.  Del  Cl»w- 
SON)  and  others  aimed  at  outlawing  spe- 
cific Watergate  types  of  abuse.  I  refer  to 
campaign  spying,  and  espionage,  and 
that  Idnd  of  thing.  In  my  judgment,  these 
are  far  more  in  need  of  legislative  atten- 
tive than  other  aspects  of  the  bill  that 
comes  before  us. 

l*t  me  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  worthwhile  amendments  will 
be  proposed;  let  them  be  considered  and 
vote  them  up  or  down  on  their  merits.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  doivn  the  pre- 
vious questions  so  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  can  e.xerclse  their  prerogatives 
and  have  free  and  open  debate  on  the  bill 
and  Its  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  i  Mr.  Brademas)  . 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  rule,  and  urge  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  be  supported 
in  their  effort  to  produce  what  I  believe 
can  mBrk  a  milestone  in  major  campaign 
reform  legklatlon  written  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
ANDErsori  who  has  himself  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  shaping  of 
public  opinion  on  this  important  legisla- 
tion, remarked  that  the  only  question  be- 
fore the  House  today  was  the  rule.  That 
is  not  the  only  question.  The  real  ques- 
tion coming  up.  In  my  judgment,  is 
whether  we  will  have  a  campaign  reform 
bill  this  year  or  not.  For  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  rule  that  has  been  brought 
forth  by  tlie  Committee  on  Rules  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  today  is  to  make  sure, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  all  of  the  major 
matters  that  are  in  controversy  or  that 
may  have  been  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  are  In 
fact  brought  before  the  floor  of  the  House 
so  that  we  will  have  a  chance  to  vote  on 
them  while,  on  the  other  hand,  assuring 
that  we  are  not  hit  with  such  a  raft  of 
amendments  that  may  be  frivolous  In 
nature  that,  with  time  running  out  in 
this  session  of  Congress,  they  could  pose 
a  danger  to  the  passage  of  effective  cam- 
paign reform  legislation  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
note,  if  the  Members  will  look  at  the  rule, 
that  germane  amendments  to  limitations 
on  expenditures  and  contributions  will  be 
made  in  order. 

The  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Butler) 
to  make  bank  loan  endorsers  contribu- 
tors is  in  order.  Germane  amendments 
to  the  composition  of  the  supervisory 
board  are  in  order,  and  the  Fascell- 
Prenzel  amendment  relating  to  the  Sup- 
ervisory Board  is  made  In  order.  Tliese 
parts  of  title  IV  which  have  to  do  with 
pubUc  financing  will  be  made  in  order, 
and  the  rule  speciflcally  permits  a  vote 
on  the  Anderson-Udall  amendment  on 
pubUc  financing  of  congressional  elec- 
tions. Committee  amendments  are  also 
made  in  order  under  the  rule. 
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There  will  be.  therefore,  this  speaker, 
ample  opportimity  for  the  House  to 
work  its  will  in  this  bill  on  matters  of 
substance. 

The  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion considered  nearly  100  amendments 
over  the  many  days  of  markup.  We 
worked  long  and  hard. 

I  want  to  say  further,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  is  a  bipartisan  bill.  The  gentle- 
man from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Frenzel) 
made  contributions.  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  made  contributions. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  the 
real  issue  here,  and  I  am  not  now  going 
to  take  time  to  go  into  the  substance  of 
the  major  features  of  the  bill,  but  the 
real  issue  here  is:  Do  the  Members  want 
a  campaign  reform  bill  this  year  or  not? 
If  they  do,  then  they  should  vote  for  the 
pre\'ious  question  and  the  rule. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays),  a  question. 

The  gentleman  has  stated  that  he 
would  not  object  to  amendments  being 
offered  on  the  floor  regardless  of  whether 
they  had  been  pubi!.shed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  1  calendar  day  previous 
to  today. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
does  the  gentlemjm's  statement  also  In- 
clude that  the  entire  bill  be  open  to 
amendment,  and  that  the  gentleman  does 
not  object  to  amendments  to  other  sec- 
tions? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Of  course  not.  I  said  any- 
thing that  the  rule  does  make  in  order. 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  decline  to 
yield  any  further.  I  am  glad  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio  clarified  that,  because 
we  still  have  a  closed  rule  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fret). 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reference  was 
just  made  to  the  position  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  and  by 
implication  to  other  Members  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  who  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  certainly  was 
proud  of  these  men.  or  I  was  proud  of 
the  entire  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
in  the  way  they  approached  this  issue 
of  Impeachment.  It  w  as  obviously  a  tough 
issue  and  tore  a  lot  of  people  apart.  But 
these  men  acted  on  the  evidence,  and 
they  acted  within  their  consciences. 
Then  changes  of  position  in  Ught  of 
the  new  evidence  was  not  only  coura- 
geous but  correct.  To  question  this  la 
to  do  these  men  a  disservice. 

During  this  time  of  the  debate  on  Im- 
peachment we  heard  from  both  sides  of 
the  committee  words  like  "fairness  and 
Justice,"  words  like  "bipartisan  ap- 
proach," and  words  like  "rule  of  law." 

The  Judiciary  Committee.  I  think, 
acted  on  the  whole  within  these  concepts 
and  most  of  us  In  this  country  were 
proud  of  such  actions, 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  that  we  are  in  a 
position  today  where  the  House  can  con- 
tinue In  the  path  which  the  Committee 


on  the  Judiciary  followed.  Certainly,  it  Is 
a  tough  vote  to  vote  down  the  previous 
question  and  provide  an  open  rule  when 
tlie  head  of  the  Democratic  Campaign 
Committee  wants  a  modified  closed  rule. 
But  your  position  is  not  nearly  as  tough 
as  the  position  that  many  of  us  have  been 
In  and  had  to  wrestle  with.  There  is  only 
one  fair  way  to  approach  this  issue.  That 
is  to  vote  dowT3  the  previous  question  and 
open  up  this  rule  and  give  us  a  real 
chance  at  reform.  It  Is  something  that 
we  want;  It  is  something  that  this  coun- 
try needs.  This  country  will  not  tolerate 
a  double  standard  of  conduct;  one  for 
Impeachment  of  the  President,  the  other 
for  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  time  in  the  House  for  fairness, 
not  partisan  action.  Tlie  vote  will  tell 
the  story  more  than  any  words. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 
Dent)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Uke  this 
moment  Just  to  say  that  I  endorse  the 
rule  and  the  previous  question  on  it,  be- 
cause I  started  this  little  bill  on  Its  way 
with  the  hearings  in  our  subcommittee 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  Most  of  the 
closed  parts  of  the  bill  are  matters  that 
In  my  honest  opinion  have  very  little 
to  do  with  campaign  behavior.  Most  of 
them  are  kinds  of  regulations  and  cri- 
teria that  have  to  be  put  Into  legislation 
for  guidelines. 

The  real  heart  of  the  legislation  that 
all  of  us  are  interested  in  is  the  matter 
of  solicitation  of  funds,  the  spending  of 
funds,  limitations  or  no  limitations.  I 
am  going  to  support  the  rule.  But  I  say 
to  the  House  that  ever  since  I  started 
working  on  the  bill  before  we  put  it  up 
to  the  full  committee.  Mr.  Hays  took  all 
of  the  hard  work  and  all  of  the  blame 
and  abuse  on  the  legi.'slation  because 
some  persons  do  not  believe  one  has  to 
have  time  to  work,  and  he  had  to  have 
time.  The  Members  may  think  this  Is  an 
argument  on  a  rule.  Can  they  imagln« 
what  we  have  gone  through  for  over  2 
years  in  the  committee? 

I  intend  to  offer  two  amendments.  I 
will  offer  one  myself  and  the  other  will 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Mathis)  dealing  with  the 
limits  of  spending,  dealing  with  the  total 
amounts,  dealing  with  how  much  one 
can  contribute  and  how  much  one  can 
accept.  That  Is  what  the  people  call  re- 
form. That  is  what  the  people  are  inter- 
ested In. 

When  we  get  to  the  floor  and  action  on 
the  bill.  I  hope  some  of  us  will  stay 
around  and  let  me  give  them  the  facts 
after  2  years  of  intense  work  on  this  bllL 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Minority  Leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona   (Mr.  Rhobes). 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
oppo.sltion  to  the  rule  on  H.R.  16090.  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974.  and  I  ask  that  the  pre- 
\ious  question  be  voted  down  so  that  the 
rule  may  be  amended. 

I  have  consistently  urged  enactment 
of  responsible  campaign  reform  leglsla- 
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tion.  and  I  feel  it  is  a  priority  for  tlie 
93d  Congress.  The  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  has  worked  long  to  de- 
velop H,R.  16090,  and  while  I  do  not 
agree  with  all  of  the  committee's  pro- 
posals I  commend  the  members  for  their 
diligent  efforts.  I  cannot,  however,  allow 
the  rule  under  which  we  will  consider 
this  Important  legislation  to  go  imchal- 
lenged. 

In  a  straight  partyline  vote,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  adopted  House  Resolu- 
tion 1292,  a  "modified  closed"  rule.  In- 
stead of  full  and  open  consideration  of 
campaign  reform,  the  rule  permits  Mem- 
bers to  amend  only  a  few.  specific  por- 
tions of  the  bill. 

On  such  a  vital  Issue,  where  real. 
workable  reform  is  essential,  It  is  un- 
conscionable that  the  major  party  would 
impose  a  gag  rule. 

As  set  forth  in  the  statement  by  the 
Republican  Policy  Committee,  HJ?.  16090 
contains  many  areas  of  serious  concern. 
For  that  reason  the  House  should  have 
every  opportunity  to  work  its  will  and 
consider  not  Just  the  provisions  adopted 
by  the  House  Administration  Committee 
but  the  substantive  amendments  pro- 
posed by  other  Members  of  the  House. 
I  think  It  is  strange.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  those  sections  which  are  eligible  for 
amendment  imder  this  rule  the  section 
which  have  to  be  amended  In  order  to 
shut  off  the  "soft  money"  type  of  con- 
tribution is  not  one.  In  other  words 
there  are  no  amendments  which  can  be 
offered  which  would  shut  off  the  kind  of 
contribution  which  certainly  is  uncon- 
scionable, if  not  Illegal.  I  do  not  know 
wliy  it  would  be  that  any  campaign  re- 
form bill  worthy  of  the  name  would  not 
shut  off  the  largest  source  of  illegal  aid 
that  we  have  in  the  whole  country. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  bUl  does 
not  deal  with  all  of  the  things  which 
caused  Watergate.  That  is  undoubtedly 
true,  but  I  think  it  Is  even  more  serious 
that  it  does  not  even  deal  with  the  type 
of  opening  in  the  artery  of  the  political 
system  which  causes  the  hemorrhage 
which  the  "soft  money"  causes. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  really  Is  getting  his  hats 
mixed  up,  and  that  he  is  wearing  his  hat 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
gressional Committee  with  as  much 
more  pride  as  he  wears  the  hat  of  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee.  I  just  think  It  is  at  least  sus- 
pect that  this  "soft  money"  phase  of 
the  bm  is  not  covered  adequately. 

I  ask  that  the  previous  question  lie 
defeated  so  that  the  proper  amendments 
can  be  offered  to  make  thLi  truly  a  cam- 
paign reform  bUl  which  will  be  even- 
handed  as  it  deals  with  both  parties 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  O'Neill  ) . 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  rule. 

I  ask  the  Members  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  to  stay  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
who  has  worked  so  long  and  arduously 
on  this  blU. 


It  Is  quite  unexpected  that  the  minor- 
ity party  should  at  the  last  minute  come 
up  with  the  roadblocks  that  they  have. 
Their  actions  have  made  this  a  partisan 
issue.  I  certainly  hope  that  our  party 
stays  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays)  and  I  congratulate  him  and  his 
committee  for  the  work  which  they  have 
done  in  reporting  a  campaign  reform 
bin  that  has  teeth  In  it.  HJl.  16090  is  a 
strong  measure,  and  it  is  a  giant  step 
toward  Improving  Federal  campaign 
practices. 

The  bipartisan  House  Administration 
Committee  has  had  an  exhaustive  and 
lengthy  debate  on  this  issue.  They  have 
spent  over  i  months  drafting  this  legis- 
lation and  have  considered  more  than  95 
amendments.  Chairman  Hays  has  been 
fair  and  patient  witli  all  the  members 
of  his  committee,  and  everyone — Demo- 
crats and  RepubUcans  alike — have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  offer  amendments 
and  alternative  proposals. 

The  leadership  considers  this  bill  of 
highest  priority  in  the  93d  Congreiis.  The 
American  people  have  been  waiting  long 
enough  for  a  straightforward  and  posi- 
tive response  from  the  Congress  on  the 
numerous  campaign  abuses  stemming 
from  the  Watergate  affair.  The  Senate 
has  already  acted.  Time  is  running  out. 
The  House  must  agree  on  an  effective 
campaign  reform  package  as  a  step  to- 
ward restoring  public  confidence  In 
Government. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  meets  that  ob- 
jective. It  Is  a  "solid  measure,  which  cor- 
rects some  of  the  abuses  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing that  were  so  graphically  pohited 
out  to  all  of  us  over  the  past  2  years. 
H.R.  16090  places  strict  limits  on  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures — 
simplifies  campaign  reporting  procedures 
and  provides  for  public  financing  of  the 
1976  Presidential  election. 

If  this  badly  needed  reform  Is  to  be- 
come effective  in  time  for  the  1976  elec- 
tion, it  must  be  acted  upon  this  session. 
I  repeat — time  L<i  running  out.  We  must 
have  immediate  action  by  the  House  so 
that  the  differences  with  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  can  be  worked  out  quieklv  in 
conference.  This  is  why  I  think  the  rule 
is  a  fair  and  reasonable  one. 

It  allows  for  amendments  to  the  most 
controversial  sections  of  the  bill:  ex- 
penditure limits,  contribution  limits, 
composition  of  the  board,  public  financ- 
ing of  both  Presidential  and  congres- 
sional elections,  and  bank  loan  endorsers 
as  contributors.  We  cannot  delay  action. 
Public  confidence  in  the  electoral  process 
will  continue  to  erode  unless  we  act  re- 
sponsibly and  expeditiously  on  this  bill. 
If  we  do  not  adopt  this  rule,  we  will  open 
up  the  floor  to  amendments  that  will  pro- 
long Interminably  the  debate  and  final 
action  on  this  urgently  needed  legisla- 
tion. That  would  not  only  be  self-de- 
feating, it  would  also  be  a  betrayal  of 
the  public  mandate  to  their  representa- 
tives to  act  immediately  on  substantive 
revisions  in  our  campaign  financing  laws. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  Is  openly  fair. 
We  cannot  delay  action.  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  vote  "aye"  on  the  previous 
question. 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  'Mr. 

PfUTCHARD). 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
vei-y  credibility  of  this  Congress  reform 
spirit  depends  upon  adoption  of  an  open 
rule  for  tills  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  Amendments  bill  so  that  a  number 
of  crucial  perfecting  amendments  can  be 
considered.  Without  thesa  amendments, 
this  Congress,  imder  the  facade  of  re- 
form, wUl  be  passing  laws  that  in  reality 
are  InsufBcient  and  incomplete, 

I  have  been  a  strong  proponent  of 
Federal  campaign  reform  throughout  mv 
short  tenure  here  in  the  House.  This  rule. 
House  Resolution  1292.  whidi  limits  con- 
sideration of  perfecting  amendments  to 
only  ceitain  sections  of  the  bill  is  inimi- 
cal to  the  very  spirit  of  reform. 

Numerous  crucial  amendments  have 
been  drafted  for  this  Federal  election 
campaign  reform  bill.  But  many  of  these 
cannot  even  be  considered  because  of 
this  modified  closed  rule  that  we  have 
been  given  by  the  Rules  Committee.  How 
are  we  to  be  able  to  develop  the  best 
possible  legislation  for  Federal  election 
campaign  reform  If  we  are  unwilling  to 
subject  the  entire  bill  to  proper  scrutinj-  ? 
Does  this  Congress  fear  consideration  of 
all  these  amendments?  Is  this  true  re- 
form? 

This  bill  in  its  present  form  is  not  the 
true  campaign  reform  legislation  we  so 
crucially  need  and  I  cannot  accept  it 
until  certain  basic  and  crucial  revisions 
are  affected. 

Halfway  measuies  designed  to  appease 
the  appetite  without  satisfylns  the  hun- 
ger of  the  times  for  thorough  election 
campaign  reform  are  little  better  than 
no  pretense  at  reform. 

This  bill  fails  to  provide  for  any  Fed- 
eral funding  In  congressional  elections, 
but  requires  comprehensive  public  fi- 
nancing of  Preslelentlal  election  cam- 
paigns. I  lu-ge  adoption  of  the  Anderson- 
Udall  amendment  to  eliminate  this  dou- 
ble standard  and  extend  clean  election 
standards  to  congressional  races.  The 
Anderson-Udall  congres.sional  matching 
amendment  provides  for  limited  public 
fimds  to  match  small  private  contribu- 
tions to  congressional  campaigns. 

I  also  urge  adoption  of  the  Frenzel- 
Fascell  amendment  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent body  to  enforce  compliance  with 
these  clean  election  laws  and  require  full 
congressional  accountability. 

This  bUl  before  us.  H.R.  16090.  llmlt-s 
congressional  campaign  expenditures  to 
S"5,000.  It  soimd.'i  good  to  the  lay  ear. 
But  .surely  we  are  all  aware  that  such  an 
across-the-board  spending  limitation 
gives  a  nearly  insurmountable  advantage 
to  the  incumbent. 

As  incumbents  with  the  franking  privi- 
lege, high  profiles  in  our  district  media, 
and  full  time  to  devote  to  being  Congress- 
men, we  naturally  have  a  tremendous 
advantage  over  any  challenger.  I  have 
heard  some  of  my  colleagues  estimate 
the  advantage  to  be  one  of  as  much  as 
880,000. 

A  challenger  limited  to  spending 
$75,000  must  attempt  to  overcome  a  Con- 
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gressman  also  spending  S75.000  In  addi- 
tion to  Ills  huge  incumbency  benefits.  Is 
tills  limitation  equitable  wiien  we  Itiiow 
that  a  challenger  must  spend  so  much 
more  than  the  Incumbent  just  to  be  in 
the  race? 

Common  Cause  prefers  a  S90.0C0 
spending  limitation:  $75,000  seems  quite 
low  for  major  congressional  campaigns. 
The  point  is  that  with  the  present  format 
of  the  legislation,  aw  lowering  o(  the 
limitation  level  would  only  exacerbate 
the  disadvantage  of  the  nonincumbent. 
Clearly  we  need  to  develop  a  mechanism 
to  create  greater  equity  in  campaigns  by 
allowing  challengers  to  spend  an  amount 
to  begin  to  couiiter  the  incumbency  ad- 
vantage. The  solution  may  be  a  lower 
spendhig  limitation  for  the  incumbent. 

I  suspect  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  are  anticipating 
t!ie  predicted  landslide  congressional 
victories  for  their  party  this  fall.  So 
naturally  they  are  anxious  to  pass  this 
bill,  heavily  v.elahted  in  favor  of  the  in- 
cumbent, which  will  beco.-ne  law  next 
year  with  Congress  heavUy  controlled 
by  trie  Democratic  majority.  Such  a  bias 
to  tlie  advantage  of  the  incumbent  will 
insure  their  continued  strength  and 
domination  in  this  body.  The  new  elec- 
tion campaign  laws  would  not  apply  to 
this  fall';  election  campaigns. 

Ptoally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  es- 
sential that  we  establish  strong  financial 
dLsclosure  laws  for  candidates  and  elect- 
ed officials.  To  this  end  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  H.R.  16195.  We  had  hoped  to  offer 
that  bill  as  the  Steelman  amendment  to 
HM.  16090  before  us  today.  But  to  my 
distress  the  Parliamentarian  ruled  the 
profjoscd  p.r.i?ndiiient  nongermane  and 
the  Rules  Committer  refused  the  special 
rule  necessary  for  its  consideration. 

For  the  record,  though,  this  financial 
disclosure  legislation  is  something  tills 
Congress  must  concern  itself  with  In  the 
very  near  future. 

That  is  where  we  stand  now  with  H.R. 
16090.  With  these  necessary  amendments 
we  can  make  it  an  acceptable  Federal 
election  campaign  act  amendments  bill; 
without  these  omendments  the  American 
people  «-ill  have  to  wait  another  year  for 
true  election  campaign  reform  laws. 

I  urge  this  Congress  to  demand  an  open 
rule  for  consideration  tf  amendments  to 
HR.  16090. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr 
Archer)  . 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  responsibilities  of  this  Congress  is 
to  eliminate  the  abuses  in  our  Nation's 
elecUon  processes,  but  the  reform  pro- 
posal before  us  is  surely  deficient  in  this 
desired  if  suit.  It  does  have  a  number  of 
strong  poLnts,  but  there  are  stui  too  many 
weaknesses  m  the  bill  that  can  onlv  be 
corrected  by  amendment. 

Untortijnateb',  we  will  not  be  allowed 
to  offer  those  amendments  on  the'  House 
floor.  The  chairman  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  saw  to  that 
when  he  went  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. The  result  is  a  rule  allowing  only  the 


five  amendments  he  approved.  Others 
will  not  be  allowed  because,  by  bis  own 
admission  before  the  committee,  they 
would  not  benefit  Democrats. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  an  irresponsible 
answer  to  the  Nation's  plea  for  open  elec- 
tion processes.  The  bill  that  should  ac- 
complish that  goal  has  become  itself  a 
closed  partisan  issue.  As  it  now  stands, 
there  can  be  no  amendment  to  restrict 
the  "In-lclnd"  contributions  Democrats 
enjoy  from  big  labor.  Instead,  the  limi- 
tation has  actually  been  increased  from 
SlOO  provided  in  present  law  to  $500  per 
individual.  Nor  can  any  amendment  even 
be  considered  to  restrict  contributions  by 
organized  griups.  whether  they  be  big 
labor  or  big  business,  which  deny  the  In- 
dlvldual's  right  to  decide  which  candi- 
date receives  his  contribution. 

According  to  the  present  bill,  incum- 
bents still  have  too  great  an  advantage 
over  their  challengers  in  congressional 
races.  I  also  question  whether  or  not 
the  American  people  want  to  finance 
Presidential  nominating  conventions  of 
political  parties  with  their  tax  dollars. 

We  need  responsible  nonpartisan 
campaign  reform  to  guarantee  fair  com- 
petition in  our  election  processes,  not  a 
package  that  simply  carries  the  title  of 
"reform"  but  in  fact  Is  designed  to  as- 
sure advantages  to  only  one  political 
party.  If  we  indeed  want  true  reform  and 
open  elections  in  this  country,  we  also 
need  to  open  up  the  debate  and  amend- 
ment procedure  by  which  this  reform  leg- 
islation is  written. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consiune 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

CONABLr)  . 

Mr.  CON.\3LE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ma- 
iority  leader  apparently  feels  that  Re- 
publican Members  are  tliroving  obstacles 
ill  the  way  of  election  reform.  NoUiing 
could  b?  further  from  the  truth.  Our 
situation  ts-pifies  the  dilemma  of  the 
minority.  For  too  long  we  hive  been 
working  and  calling  upon  the  mafority 
fur  progress  in  Federal  campaign  legis- 
lation. Having  committed  ourselves  in 
many  ways  to  the  concept  of  reform,  we 
are  now  presented  with  a  reform  pack- 
age, credible  in  appearance,  but  inclu- 
Eive  of  partisan  mischief.  What  do  we 
do  to  "throw  obstacles  in  the  wav  of 
reform"?  We  ask  for  the  right  of  amend- 
ment, to  protect  our  party  procedures 
and  our  view  of  what  is  appropriate.  To 
criticize  this  insistence  is  partisan  poli- 
tics, for  we  have  no  further  remedy:  and 
so  we  must  take  our  chances  that  the 
public  will  misinterpret .»  vote  aeatn'-t  a 
restrictive  rule.  I  think  most  people 
realize  this  problem  exists  for  any  minor- 
ity on  any  issue  within  th?  control  of  the 
majority.  I  reirret  that  the  majority  in 
this  case  has  not  dealt  with  this  vital 
subject  on  a  level  above  traditional 
politics. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Spe.-ik- 
er.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Mayne)  . 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  attempt  by  moving  the 
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previous  question  to  prevent  debate  and 
amendment  of  House  Resolution  1292, 
the  resolution  providing  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  16090,  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1974.  The 
resolution  provides  for  a  closed  rule  al- 
lowing only  amendments  of  five  special 
types  to  be  considered.  The  Members  of 
the  House,  as  well  as  the  Nation,  have 
long  awaited  this  legislation,  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  to  come  before  the 
House  in  this  Congress.  It  is  completely 
inappropriate  to  hog-tie  and  hamstring 
this  House  through  a  closed  rule  so  that 
it  can  not  even  consider  the  several  very 
important  amendments  that  would  be 
offered  to  this  legislation,  in  order  to 
strengthen  its  provisions,  improve  Its  en- 
forceability and  feasibility,  fill  the  loop- 
holes, and  correct  the  several  defects  evi- 
dent in  the  bill  as  reported. 

H.R.  16090  as  reported  by  the  House 
Administration  Committee  constitutes  a 
substantial  improvement  over  the  present 
law  regarding  campnign  financing  and 
disclosure,  and  I  commend  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  for  their  work  and  efforts 
in  preparing  It  and  bringing  It  before  the 
House.  However,  It  is  sadly  deficient  in 
several  major  instances. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Pres- 
idential Campaign  Activities — the  Wa- 
tergate Committee — in  its  recent  report 
stated  that  an  Independent  Federal 
Elections  Commission  is  the  single-most 
important  change  needed  in  exi.'iting  law. 
Early  in  May.  1973.  I  cosponsored  intro- 
duction with  the  disUngulshsd  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Akoerson)  of 
H.R.  7901.  the  Clerin  ElecUons  Act,  which 
proposed  establishment  of  ;ust  such  a 
Commission.  The  House  Republican  task 
force  on  election  reform  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  our  colleague  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  PRENZEti  In  July.  1973, 
publicly  recommended  enactment  of 
such  a  reform. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  White  House,  and  such 
public-interest  groups  as  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  Common  Cause,  and  Con- 
gress Watch  have  joined  in  urging  enact- 
ment of  this  absioliitoly  essential  refoi-ra. 
I  shsre  their  disappointment  that  the 
Hou.'ie  Administration  Committee  bill  In- 
stead provides  for  an  inadequate.  Con- 
gress-(lomlnated,  nonlndependent  mech- 
anism to  administer  this  act.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the  mo- 
tion for  the  previou.';  question  so  that  the 
Frenzel  amendment  establishing  a  more 
independent  administration  and  enforce- 
ment agency  may  be  given  the  considera- 
tion it  deserves.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Frenzel  amendment  and  shall  give  it  my 
strong  support. 

The  Anderson-tJdall  Clean  Elections 
Act  Introduced  In  May  of  last  year  with 
my  full  support  also  proposed  public  fi- 
nancing through  limited  matching  of  pri- 
vate contributions  for  congressional  can- 
didates. I  cannot  understand  the  present 
bill's  failure  to  incorporate  similar  pro- 
visions as  a  protection  against  candidates 
being  tempted  to  rely  on  "fat-cats"  and 
special  Interest  groups  for  campaign  fi- 
nancing in  the  future.  I  am  an  early  co- 
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.<;ponsor  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ahder- 
soK  I .  which  would  establish  a  system  of 
matching  grants  for  congressional  gen- 
eral elections,  matching  payments  for 
private  contributions  of  $50  or  less,  and 
I  am  pleased  that  public  interest  groups 
including  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
the  Center  for  Public  Financing,  Com- 
mon Cause  and  Congress  Watch  all  agree 
that  adoption  of  this  amendment  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  obtain  true  campaign 
financing  reform. 

The  bill  contains  still  other  deficien- 
cies which  cry  out  for  correction  by  floor 
amendments,  amendments  which  will 
not  be  allowed  unless  the  proposed 
clo.scd  rule  Is  amended  into  an  open  rule. 
For  example,  the  bill  as  reported  ex- 
empts certain  glfts-in-klnd  from  limita- 
tions and  disclosure,  such  as  up  to  $500 
of  unreimbursed  travel  expenses.  Fur- 
thermore, the  bill  does  not  require  the 
amount  of  a  bank  loan  whose  endorser 
waives  repayment  after  an  election  be 
counted  as  part  of  his  total  allowable 
contribution.  The  bill's  limitations  on 
special  interest  group  contributions  to 
campaigns  are  woefully  Inadequate.  I 
intend  to  support  appropriate  amend- 
ments to  correct  these  deficiencies  if  the 
closed  rule  is  amended  to  permit  such 
amendments  to  be  offered— but  we  must 
first  defeat  any  attempt  to  move  the 
previous  question  and  thereby  prevent 
amendment  of  the  rule. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  House.  I 
respectfully  urge  all  to  join  in  defeating 
thi.<  effort  to  gag  the  membership  and 
prevent  it  from  working  its  will,  and  to 
amend  the  rule  so  that  we  may  adopt 
these  desperately  needed  amendments 
and  enact  campaign  reform  legislation 
of  which  this  House  can  truly  be  proud. 
It  Is  Indeed  time  for  this  House  to  agree 
to  effective  campaign  reform  as  a 
straight-forward  response  to  the  so- 
called  Watergate  abuses  and  a  step 
toward  restoring  public  confidence  to 
CSovemment  and  especially  In  thts  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  <Mr.  Ht'DncT) . 

Mr.  HXTDNnr.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  Anderson-Udall  bill,  on  Monday. 
August  5  I  submitted  a  statement  t>efore 
the  House  Rules  Committee  appealing  to 
them  to  adopt  an  open  rule  on  H.R.  16090 
that  would  permit  the  offering  of  amend- 
ments during  debate  on  the  Hoase  floor, 
including  one  that  .several  of  us  are  in- 
terested in  to  require  complete  financial 
disclosure  of  everyone  in  public  life  above 
the  S32.000  level  of  Income,  which  might 
or  might  not  be  ruled  germane  or  might 
or  might  not  be  in  the  view  of  the  House 
a  good  idea.  They  voted  against  this  open 
rule  on  a  straight  party  line  vote.  This 
was  most  disaopointing  even  though  we 
have  great  respect  for  the  wisdom  and 
Integrity  of  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

It  appears  the  majority  does  not  want 
to  allow  a  bill  to  pass  that  would  in  any 
way    dlscsomflt    or    disadvantage    their 


Members  on  their  side  of  the  aisle  who 
presently  control  the  Congress.  It  ap- 
pears that  they  are  more  eager  to  per- 
petuate themselves  than  to  effect  true 
campaign  reform,  and  more  concerned 
about  the  narrow  self-interest  of  in- 
cumbents and  special  groups  than  they 
are  in  the  public's  interest  in  clean,  com- 
petitive election  campaigns  by  persons 
who  are  willing  to  be  forthright  and  open 
with  the  public  about  their  sources  of  in- 
come. The  public  should  know  this.  They 
should  be  aware  of  the  support  of  the 
other  party  for  a  closed  rule.  And  they 
should  also  be  assured  that  I  and  many 
of  my  colleagues  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
intend  to  flglit  this  issue  as  hard  as  we 
can. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  "no"  on  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio   (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  Members 
not  fortimate  enough  to  serve  on  the 
House  Administration  Committee  and 
who,  therefore,  will  be  foreclosed  from 
an  opporttmlty  to  present  an  amend- 
ment to  this  legislation,  unless  we  get  an 
open  rule.  I,  frankly,  resent  that. 

It  was  said  In  the  Committee  on  Rules 
that  there  were  no  experts  on  campaign 
reform.  I  would  submit  there  are  435 
experts  In  tliis  House  on  campaign  re- 
form and  that  we  all  deserve  some  op- 
portunity to  work  our  will  on  this  leg- 
islation. 

Now,  we  had  an  open  rule  the  last 
time  we  had  campaign  reform  legtla- 
tion  In  1971  and  1972  and  we  got  good 
legi-slation  out  of  it:  at  least  we  got  leg- 
islation that  Is  substantially  better  than 
what  we  had  been  operating  under  pre- 
viously. That  is  not  the  case  with  this 
proposed  legislation. 

We  admire  and  respect  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays).  He  is  one 
of  the  cleverest  and  funniest  speakers  in 
this  House  and  he  Is  a  man  of  consider- 
able power  in  this  body:  but  this  bill  is 
merely  an  exercise  in  that  power,  unless 
we  can  get  an  open  rule. 

This  bill  is  also  an  example  of  his  clev- 
erness. ■While  it  Is  called  reform  legis- 
lation, it  strengthens  the  hand  of  the 
majority  party  and  those  groups  which 
generally  support  that  party.  But  It  is 
bipartisan  to  the  extent  that  it  benefits 
incumbents  of  both  parties. 

The  ftmny  thing  about  this  bill  Is  that 
it  comes  to  the  floor  under  a  gag  rule 
passed  by  the  Rules  Committee  on  a 
straight  party-line  vote.  The  argument 
that  reform  of  campaigns  should  be 
passed  under  gag  rule — that  we  caimot 
amend  a  bill  to  give  the  public  a  fairer 
share  In  how  their  campaign  contribu- 
tions are  to  be  collected,  spent,  and 
reported. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  that  this  has  be- 
come such  8  partisan  bill,  but  perhaps 
the  times  make  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Spenker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  take  the  well  with 


less  than  wholehearted  support  for  broad 
sweeping  election  reform  legislation.  I 
am  really  speaking  only  as  an  todividual, 
for  I  would  .say  the  majority  of  my  party 
would  not  probably  not  hold  to  that  par- 
ticular position. 

I  frankly  would  be  content  with  some- 
thing providing  for  full  di.^tlOoUie  of  con- 
tributions in  limited  amounts,  both  cash, 
and  in  kind,  closely  monitored  and  with 
stiff  penalties  for  violations. 

There  is  no  simple  solution  to  this 
problem  upon  which  we  are  about  to  leg- 
islate. There  is  a  wide  disparity  of  con- 
ditions that  prevail  In  this  country. 
What  is  good  for  New  York  City  certalrJy 
is  not  good  for  the  htaterlands  out  in  the 
Midwest  in  Peoria  or  in  some  rural 
community. 

On  the  expenditure  side.  I  have  to  take 
a  very  practical  stance.  I  am  repre.sentlng 
a  party  to  the  mmoritj  i^ow  can  we  in 
the  minority  ever  hope  to  gata  majoritv" 
status  when  incumbency  carries  with  it 
so  manv  advantages  and  we  Republicans 
are  so  outnumbered  here  in  the  Congress. 
Challengers  are  tightly  limited  by  this 
bill  and  cannot  possibly  compete  with 
incumbents  in  those  districts  where  ex- 
pensive media  can  make  the  difference. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  is  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  an  incumbent  protection 
act.  All  of  us  here  today  are  incumbents. 
As  a  practical  matter,  none  of  us  are 
about  to  give  our  challengers  an  advan- 
tage: but  I  thtok  just  simple  equity  dic- 
tates that  at  least  we  debate  this  overall 
question. 

I  can  appreciate  the  chairman's  con- 
cern over  opentog  this  thing  up  and  hav- 
ing some  sUIv  amendments  being  offered 
here  and  people  demagoguing  rll  over 
the  place.  I  should  like  to  be  the  first  one 
down  here  In  the  well  to  help  fight  those 
ktod  of  silly  amendments. 

I  must  say,  Mr,  Speaker  that  I  do  re- 
sent being  so  restricted,  as  we  can  be 
under  this  rule.  I  feel  strongly,  as  do  sev- 
eral other  Members  with  responsible 
amendments,  that  our  legitimate  rights 
m  this  HoU!!e  are  being  submerged  simply 
by  sheer  weight  of  political  numbers.  For 
that  reason,  I  take  this  time  to  aslt  that 
we  vote  down  the  previous  question  and 
open  up  the  rule  so  we  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  offer  our  constructive 
amendments  and  have  them  stand  or  fall 
on  their  merit  after  reasonable  debate. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  agato  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  vote  down  the  previous  question 
so  that  we  can  have  open  debate  on  this 
matter  for  a  very  Important  piece  of  leg- 
islation and  the  Members  of  the  Hoase 
can  be  able  to  work  their  will  to  the 
forming  of  the  election  process. 

The  present  resolution  we  have  before 
us  precludes  amendments  to  about  93 
percent  of  the  bill  and  the  Members  will 
not  be  allowed  to  offer  amendments  to 
most  of  the  sections  of  the  legislation 
because  of  the  type  of  resolution  we  are 
currently  considering. 

Agato  I  urge  a  no  vote  on  the  previous 
question,  so  that  we  may  liave  an  open 
debate  on  this  bill  and  the  Members  can 
work  their  will.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  expect  no  less  from  their  Congress. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  remaining  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  for  the 
purpose  of  closing  debate. 

Mr.  tJDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
we  cannot  have  everything  we  want.  I 
want  debates  under  open  rules  whenever 
possible,  but  I  also  want  to  end  a  na- 
tional system  of  election  laws  that  have 
brought  disgrace  and  shame  to  this 
country. 

We  have  today  an  historic  opportunity 
to  change  that  system  of  laws,  and  I  see 
the  thing  possibly  going  down  the  drain, 
and  I  do  not  like  it.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  debated  this  bill  a  year 
ago.  I  think  we  should  have  done  so.  I 
would  have  preferred  to  have  taken  5  or 
6  days  to  debate  It.  But  the  clock  is  run- 
ning and  we  are  confronted  with  a  con- 
dition where  we  are  going  to  adjourn  for 
a  recess  in  a  week  or  2  weeks  or  3  weeks. 
The  Senate  Is  probably  going  to  start  an 
all  day  program  on  the  Impeachment 
trial,  and  we  have  some  tough  choices. 

One  choice  Is  to  conform  to  procedural 
purity  here  and  probably  lose  a  bill  which 
ha.<j  93  percent  of  what  I  want  and  what 
I  think  the  gentleman  Ircm  Illinois  iMr. 
Anderson  1  wants  and  those  who  have 
supported  this  long  bipartisan  effort 
want.  The  other  choice  Is  to  do  something 
we  do  not  like  to  do  and  support — not  a 
closed  rule— this  is  a  modified  open 
rule— which  takes  two  pages  In  the  rule 
to  list  the  kinds  of  things,  parts  of  the 
bill  that  are  open  for  debate.  So  we  can 
stand  on  procedural  purity  on  one  side 
and  lose  an  historic  opportunity.  I  re- 
luctantly dec'ine  to  be  a  party  to  such  a 
destructive  choice. 

Let  me  mske  a  couple  of  things  clear. 
Most  of  the  points  in  dispute:  most  of 
tne  points  nientlcned  are  either  In  the 
law,  the  kind  of  thing.^  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  Ulked  about  such  as  spy- 
ing, dirty  trick.'s.  these  kinds  of  things, 
are  in  the  law  and  people  have  gone  to 
jail  lor  violating  them:  or  they  are  in 
the  bill:  or  tliey  are  made  open  for  de- 
bate and  amendment  in  the  rule. 

The  rule  provides  that  the  Anderson- 
Ddall  public  financing  amendment  Is 
available  for  debate:  the  Prenzel-Fascell, 
supervisory  authority  Is  open  for  debate. 
The  amounts  for  limitation  of  spending 
and  contributions  are  open  for  debate. 
The  Butler  amendment  to  take  care  of 
the  problem  of  bank  loans  is  open  for 
amendment  and  debate. 

So.  what  are  we  talking  about  here? 
We  are  talking  about  losing  an  historic 
opportunity,  because  we  are  Insisting  of 
some  kind  of  theoretical  procedural 
sanctity  and  we  are  going  to  end  up  with 
a  fiasco  here  this  afternoon  where  we 
lose  an  opportunity  we  have  all  fought 
for.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  do  that 
I  think  we  ought  to  support  this  most 
sensible,  modified,  open  rule  in  this  case. 
Before  this  day  is  out  we  wUl  have  .■sent 
on  to  conference  with  the  Senate  a  dam 
good  bill.  In  that  conference,  many  of  the 
other  things  my  friends  are  concerned 
about  can  be  corrected. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGO.VNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona for  yielding  to  me. 

I  have  the  same  problem  with  open 
rules  as  the  gentleman  has  expressed 
having  himself,  but  I  am  convinced  of 
the  mood  of  the  House,  having  listened 
to  this  debate  and  having  followed  the 
media  reporting  of  this  matter  and  rule, 
the  mood  which  prevails  In  this  House 
today  is  one  of  few  of  the  media  and 
that  with  a  completely  open  rule,  there 
are  going  to  be  totally  unworkable  and 
unrealistic  amendments  offered  which 
this  Congress  will  not  have  the  courage 
to  resist.  Emotions  and  fear  of  being 
against  reform  with  prevail. 

We  will  have  an  unworkable  bill  which 
will  guarantee  each  of  us  4-year  terms— 
2  years  when  we  are  elected  and  2  years 
In  jail,  because  nobody  can  comply  with 
what  I  think  we  will  be  faced  with.  Let 
us  use  some  commonsense  for  a  change 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  tJDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nilnols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  re- 
marked that  somehow  an  amendment  I 
offered  to  the  1971  Campaiim  Finance 
Act  was  responsible  for  Watergate. 

The  hearings  on  that  act  began  in 
June  1971:  it  was  reported  to  the  House 
In  October  1971:  it  was  not  brought  to 
the  floor  until  December  1971:  it  was 
stalled  in  conference  until  mid-January 
1972:  so  that  we  did  not  "."t  an  effective 
date  for  enactment  until  April  1972. 

I  think  the  record  shows  who  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  we  have 
Watergate. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  agree  with 
every  woid  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
has  said.  This  Is  a  much  stronger  biU 
than  the  Senate  bUl,  and  a  far  stronger 
bill  than  the  cynics  thought  this  Con- 
gress would  enact. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

I  want  to  join  in  his  comments.  I  sup- 
port this  rule  because  every  major  Lssue 
has  been  considered  or  Is  reachable  by 
amendment.  There  are  obviously  many 
other  amendments  which  could  be  of- 
fered but  in  the  Interest  of  passing  In 
this  session  of  Congre.-ss  the  Important 
reforms  contained  in  this  bill  and  leave 
for  later  additional  Improvements. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
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opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the  clased 
rule.  House  Resolution  1292,  which  would 
provide  for  consideration  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1974.  WhUe  the  House  Administration 
Committee  has  worked  for  some  time  on 
this  measure,  and  has  reported  a  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  which  will  pro- 
vide for  significant  reform,  I  would  agree 
w  ith  many  of  my  colleagues  that  It  Is  In- 
appropriate to  consider  a  bill  of  this  Im- 
portance with  a  closed  rule.  It  is  clear 
that  at  a  time  when  both  the  country 
and  the  Congress  are  attempting  to  re- 
cover from  the  e.Ncessive  campaign  prac- 
tices of  past  elections,  all  Members  of  the 
Hoase  of  Representatives  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  offer  amendments  which 
they  sincerely  believe  will  correct  certain 
deficiencies  In  the  measure  as  reported 
by  the  committee. 

One  major  provision  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  which  should  be 
corrected  would  place  a  limitation  of 
$5,000  on  the  contributions  of  political 
committees  to  candidates  for  Federal  of- 
fice. The  definition  of  a  political  commit- 
tee clearly  tocludes  the  National  and 
State  committees  of  both  major  parltes, 
and  this  action  If  approved  by  the  House 
would  significantly  weaken  the  two-party 
system  as  we  know  it  in  this  country.  I 
would  support  those  Members  of  the 
House  who  feel  that  National  and  State 
committees  of  major  parties  should  be 
excluded  from  the  definition  of  political 
committee  for  the  purposes  of  contribu- 
tion limitations. 

Throughout  the  history  of  this  Repub- 
lic political  parties  have  been  Important 
institutions  In  our  political  process  and 
have  provided  a  measure  of  stability  In 
our  political  .-iystem.  If  the  opportimlty 
was  offered.  I  would  Join  with  the  minor- 
ity members  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  In  supporting  an  amendment 
which  would  provide  for  continued  vi- 
ability of  our  national  and  State  parties 
so  that  they  may  a.sslst  candidates  as 
the  need  arises,  and  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  the  two  party  system  In 
this  country.  This  Is  just  lUustratlve  of 
many  other  areas  of  this  legislation 
which  should  be  strengthened  by  the 
adoption  of  constructive  floor  amend- 
ments, including  those  sections  dealing 
with  special  interest  groups,  and  the  in- 
ability of  the  committee  to  deal  affec- 
tively with  the  problems  associated  with 
in  kind  contributions. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
realize  that  the  people  of  this  country 
will  be  watching  what  we  In  the  Congress 
do  In  the  area  of  campaign  reform  legis- 
lation, and  it  should  be  incumbent  upon 
us  to  provide  for  a  thorough  and  complete 
discussion  of  this  bill  and  of  all  amend- 
ments which  would  strengthen  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation.  1  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  vote  to  oppose  the  adop- 
tion of  this  rule  and  will  vote  to  provide 
for  an  open  rule  Instead.  To  do  any  leas 
la  political  cynicism  disguised  as  "re- 
form." 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  In  opposition  to  debate  of  the 
campaign  reform  bill  imder  the  restric- 
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tlve  procedures  proposed  by  the  House 
Rules  Committee. 

I  do  so  because  I  am  deeply  dlsttirbed 
that  the  leigslation  approved  by  the 
House  Administration  Committee  does 
not  Include  the  provisions  of  my  own 
Election  Campaign  Espionage  bill  which 
would  outlaw  political  spying  in  elec- 
tion campaigns. 

This  bin,  which  I  introduced  last  year. 
Is  designed  to  prohibit  Individuals  from 
interfering  in  the  political  campaign  of 
any  other  candidate.  It  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  contributions  for  the  commis- 
sion of  any  illegal  act  such  as  wiretap- 
ping, electronic  surveillance,  burglary, 
or  other  such  activities. 

And.  It  makes  it  a  felony  to  cover  up 
any  violation  of  Federal  election  laws. 

It  is  Ills  type  of  repugnant  political 
activity  that  we  must  be  seeking  to  end 
and  I  believe  we  should  go  ahead  and  do 
so  directly  rather  than  indirectly 
through  other  controls. 

I  believe  very  strongly  in  the  concept 
embodied  by  my  bill  because  the  type 
of  behavior  known  as  "Watergate"  has 
no  place  in  the  American  election  proc- 
ess and  Is  completely  contrary  to  our 
system  of  free  and  open  elections. 

Bill  Stodart.  my  aAninistrative  as- 
sistant who  passed  away  last  month, 
worked  quite  closely  with  me  in  the 
process  of  developing  this  proposal. 

He  did  the  basic  research  needed  to 
perfect  the  language  and  achieve  the 
goal  we  both  sought  to  reach. 

It  wEis  his  keen  sense  of  the  need  for 
morality  to  retain  and  improve  Amer- 
ica's participatory  democracy  that 
helped  to  come  up  with  the  idea  for  this 
legislation  and  get  It  Into  final  form. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  offered  my 
proposal  as  an  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee but  it  was  not  accepted.  If  pos- 
sible amendments  are  prohibited  when 
the  bill  Is  considered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  It  will  be  impossible  to  offer  this 
amendment  to  outlaw  "dirty  tricks"  and 
coverups. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
been  most  helpful  in  trying  Improve  the 
bill  before  us.  It  is  a  "dirty  trick"  to 
prevent  the  House  from  considering 
amendments  to  a  bill  of  this  nature. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  House  to  reject 
the  rule  and  allow  a  more  stringent 
regulation  of  conduct  In  political  cam- 
paigns to  be  Included  In  this  measure. 

GENERAL  UUVE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  House  Resolution  1292. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther«  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  or- 
dering the  previous  question. 

ANNOtTNCEMENT  ET  THE  SPEAKES 

The  SPEAKER.  Before  the  Chair  goes 
Into  the  question,  he  desires  to  state  that 


the  monitor  on  the  Republican  side  Is 
not  in  order.  The  Chair  has  tried  to  see 
if  we  could  get  up  a  substitute  monitor 
but  apparently  there  Is  not  sufficient 
time. 

While  the  Chair  could  order  the  vote 
taken  by  rollcaU.  the  Chair  thinks  that 
both  sides  can  use  the  Democratic  moni- 
tor and  can  alternate  in  the  use  of  the 
monitor  and  save  that  much  time.  There- 
fore, the  Chair  will  ask  the  Democratic 
operator  and  monitor  to  alternate  with 
the  Republican  operator  and  monitor. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  rise? 

Mr.  WYDIiER.  I  just  want  to  make  It 
clear  to  the  Chair  that  in  coming  onto 
the  House  floor  at  12  o'clock.  I  informed 
the  clerks  of  the  House  that  the  Repub- 
lican monitor  was  not  working.  That  was 
within  a  few  minutes  after  noon  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  was  not  in- 
formed about  that  until  2  minutes  ago. 
The  Chair  Is  the  proper  person  to  be 
advised  of  things  of  this  sort. 

The  Chair  Is  going  to  order  that  the 
vote  on  the  previous  question  be  taken 
by  electronic  device. 

Without  objection,  a  recorded  vote  was 
ordered  on  the  motion  for  the  prevloua 
question. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and  there  were— ayes  219.  noes  190, 
not  voting  25,  as  follows: 


Abzug 

Adams 
Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N-C. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Bergianct 
BevtU 
Bingham 
Biatnllc 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bower. 
Br.idemfls 
":eaux 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke,  calif. 
B'jrke,  Mass. 
Burleson .  T«. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton.  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Byron 
Carey.  N.T. 
Carney.  Ohio 
Casey.  Tex. 
ChappeU 
Clark 

Collins,  m. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
D.iDie!,  Dan 
Daniels. 

Domlnldc  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  SC. 
de  la  oarea 
Delaney 
Del  turns 
Deoholm 
Dent 
Dlncrell 
Oonohue 
Dorn 
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Drlnau 

Diilskl 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif. 

EUberg 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Fuqua 

Gavdos 

Cettys 

Glaimo 

Olbbons 

Glnn 

Gonzalez 

Orasso 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Fa. 

an  ffi'hs 

Gunicr 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Haniey 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Helstosfcl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HoUzman 

Howard 

Hungate 

Ichord 


Lanclrum 

Lcggett 

Lehman 

Utton 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Luken 

McCormack 

Mcp^U 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Matfunaga 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

MUford 

MlUs 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

Moorhead.Pa. 

MorRan 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Murtba 

Naicher 

Nedzt 

Nichols 

Nix 

OHara 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Pat  man 

Patten 


Johnson,  Calif.  Pepper 

Jones.  Ala.  Perkins 

Jones.  N.O. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kluczynsfcl 

Koch 

K^ros 


Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Retd 

Reuss 


Rlegle 
Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowakl 

Roush 

Roy 

Rojbal 

Runnels 

Ryan 

St  GermalD 

Bar  bones 

Satterneld 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 


Abdnor 
Anderson,  01. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ash  brook 
Bafalts 
Baker 
Baumen 
Beard 
BeU 

Bennett 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bray 
Brlnkle? 
Broomfleld 
Brotzmaa 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burpener 
Burke,  PiB. 
Butler 
Can^p 
Carter 
Ccderberg 
Chfijnberlaln 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
ciawson,  Del 
Cle\-eland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
ColllQs,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conian 
conte 
CDughlln 
Crane 
cronin 
Culver 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis.  Wla. 
DcllenbBck 
Dennis 
Derwloskl 
Device 
Dickinson 
Duncan 
du  Pool 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Findley 
F:*h 

Forsythe 
I^ellnghuysen 


Slkes 

SUk 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Studds 
£ulUvan 
Symington 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thompson.  IHJ. 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Traxler 
Udall 

NOES— 190 
Frenzel 

Frey 

Froehllch 

Oilman 

Gold  water 

Goodltng 

Gross 

Grower 

Gubser 

Gudc 

Quyer 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Han  rah  an 
Hastings 
Hechier.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Hill  Is 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Klnc 

KuykendaU 
L&eomarslno 
LanUgrebe 
La:ta 
Lent 
Lott 
Lujan 
Mcciory 
Mccioakey 
Mccolllster 
McDade 
McEwen 
Mc  Kinney 
Madlgan 
Mallary 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Mr.nm.  N.C. 
Mat  hi  as,  Calir. 
Mayne 
Mazzolt 
Michel 
Miller 

Minsball.Ohlo 
Mitchell,  N.T. 
Mlzell 

Montgomery 
Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Obey 


UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

vender  Veen 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

White 

Whttten 

Wilson, 

Charles  H.. 

CalU. 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Tatron 
Young.  Oa. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 


O'Brien 

Parrts 

Peuis 

Peyser 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price.  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Quie 

QiiiUen 

Rallsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaido 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robison,  N.T. 

Rcncal'.o.  N.T. 

ROUSE  elot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Scbneebell 

Scbellus 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Shuxter 

Skubitz 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Siee'.e 
St  e  Pi  man 
Stelger,  Aria. 
Stclger.  WU. 
Siratton 
Svnuns 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
ToweU,  Not. 
TTeen 
Veysey 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Wholen 
Whltehurst 
Wldnall 

WlRrins 

Wl'llams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young.  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  HI. 
Young.  S.C 
Zlon 
Zvach 


NOT  VOTING— 26 

Blaggl  Henna  Rarlck 

Brasco  Hansen.  Idaho    Rooney.  N.T. 

Chlsholm  Han.sen.  wash.  Scherle 

Clay  Harsha  stubblefleld 

Davis.  Oa.  Hollfleld  Teague 

Dlgga  McSpadden        Vender  Jaft 

Downing  Moilohan  Wylle 

Fulton  Owens 

Gray  Fodell 
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So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Pullon  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  McSpaddcn. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  RarlcJc. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Stubble- 
field. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mrs.  Cblsholm  with  K&s.  Bansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Bansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Owens  with  Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Hollfleld. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
speaker  announced  that  the  aj-es  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  330,  naj-s  78 
not  voting  26.  as  follows: 
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Marazltl 

Martin.  N.C 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

M&zzoW 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

MezvlnsJry 

MUlord 

Miller 

MUls 

Minlsh 

Mink 


Rallsbacl: 
Randall 

R  angel 

Rees 

Repola 

Re  id 

ReufS 

Rlegle 

Rtnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

RoblsoD.  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 


Mlnshall,  Ohio   Roncallo.  Wyo. 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

A''t'Ebbo 

Ale-'ander 

Anderson. 

CaUf, 
An-ierson.  n. 
An'ir-ws.  N.C. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
A*>hlev 
ATjJn 
EBdi:;o 
Bafalls 
Barrett 
Be:i 

Bennett 
BerEland 
BevUi 
Blester 
Bingham 
BlBtnUt 
Bops  5 
Bo' and 
Eolllng 
Bowen 
Brarferaaa 
Brfanx 
Brp'-sin  ridge 
Br.i!»r;ey 
Brcok.i 
Broomfleld 
Brciti-iran 
Broun.  Calif. 
Bro;hlU.  N.C. 
Broyhn:.  Va. 
EuThanan 
Bur'rener 
Burke,  Cellf. 
B\ir'At.  Fla. 
Burke.  Ma«s. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Bur!t&on.  Mo. 
B-jrron,  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
ButJer 
Byron 
Camp 

Carcey.  Ohio 
Ctrter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappe:] 
Clark 
Catiscn, 
DonH. 
Cohen 
Corner 
Collins.  EI. 


fRoU  No.  4581 
YEAS— 330 


Conte 

Conj-ers 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Coughltn 

Cronln 

Culv-r 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnick  V. 
Dacielton 
Davis,  so. 
de  iB  Oarza 
Delaney 
DffUenback 
Delluma 
Dent 
Dcrlne 
Dlncell 
Dcnohue 
Dorn 
Drinan 
DuJskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Esch 

F"h3eman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fa-rei] 
FIndley 
"ish 
Fleher 
F:ood 
nowera 
Flynt 

Ford 

Fountain 

Pra.=;?r 

Frtnzel 

Frfv 

F'titon 

^ijrjlia 
Gtvdo-, 
Oet'.:,  5 
Otaimo 
Olbbona 
oilman 
GInn 
Oonjalez 
Orasio 
Orr^en.  Oreg. 
Creen,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Oude 
Ounter 


Ouyer 

Haley 
Hamilton 

Hanley 

H'aDra>an 

Harrington 

Ha?tincs 

Ha  Wins 

Havs 

Hebert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heekler.  &lasR. 

He:n7 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hirts 

Horan 

Holt 

Ho't^man 

Hcrtcn 

Howard 

Hnn^ate 

Ichord 

Jarman 

.Tohnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmclcr 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

KTupTj-nakl 

Koch 

Kjros 

Laodrum 
t.atta 

Leci^ett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Luian 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

Mccormack 

McDede 

McFalt 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Ma'iden 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 


Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Mtzc'.l 

Moakley 

Mont  com  ery 

Moorhead, 
Callf. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosa 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Murtba 

Nat  Cher 
Nedzl 

Nelaeu 

NIchola 

Klx 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O-Neill 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyrer 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poase 

Prever 

Price.  HI. 

Price.  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Quie 

Quill  en 


Roncallo.  N.T.    Traxler 


Stokes 

Stubbleaeld 

Stuckey 

Studds 

SuMWan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C- 

Teague 

Thompson.  NJ. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

Towell.  Nev. 


Eooney.  Pa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

l:ouEh 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Si£k 

S'ack 

Smith,  lowa 

Snyder 

S'a-.;gers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Stepbena 

NATS— 78 

Froehllch 

no!  d  water 

Goodllng 

Gross 

n rover 

Gubfer 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Harsha 

HlIHs 

HlDfhaw 

Hofnier 

Ruber 

HiJdnut 

Hunt 

Hutch  in.<;on 

King 

Kiiykendall 

La^iomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Lott 

McColl  later 

McEwen 

Mad  I  Fran 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Michel 

Frellnghuysen   Moshcr 

NOT  VOTING— aa 

Oray  Patman 

Hanna  Podell 

Hansen.  Idaho   Rarlck 

Hansen,  Wash.   Rooney.  N.T, 

Hollfleld  -  •      ■ 

Mcspadden 

Mathlas.  Callf. 

Mollohan 

Owens 


Archer 

A  rends 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

Blackburn 

Bray 

Bro-»-n.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

C:anc7 

Clawson.  Del 

CJeveland 

Cochran 

Collins,  Tex. 

ronable 

Conlan 

crane 

Davis,  Wis. 

Denholm 

D*nnls 

Derwinsfcl 

Dickinson 

Er  ten  bom 

Forsythe 


Blaggl 
Brasco 
Carey,  N.T. 

Cblsholm 
Clay 

Davis.  Ga. 
Dieg.'? 
Downing 
Evlns,  Tenn 


Udall 

Uliman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Wasgonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

WhaJen 

White 

Whiteburst 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wleelns 

Williams 

Wilt^OD. 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Wi:son. 

Charles.  Tex. 
'vinn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Vates 
YRiron 

Vouni;,  .\Iaska 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  ni. 
Youn?.  Tex. 
Za  block 1 
Zwach 


Mvers 

Obey 

Parr  Is 

Powell.  Ohio 

Rhodes 

Rou5$e]ot 

Scbneebell 

Shoup 

ShusTer 

Skubitz 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Spence 

Steel  man 

Steleer.  Ariz. 

Stet7er.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Symms 

Trcen 

WUson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wyraan 

Young,  Fla. 

Youne,  S.C. 

Zlon 


Scherle 
Vander  Jagt 
.  Waldle 
Wylie 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Hollfleld. 

?Ir.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hanna 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Spaddcn. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mrs.  Chlaholm  with  Mr.  Gray. 


Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Scherle 

Mr.  Dtggs  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Waldle  v.lth  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
THURSDAY.  AUGUST  8.  1974.  TO 
FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  have  until  midnight  to- 
morrow night,  Thursday,  August  V  1974, 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON   H.R.    15405.   DEPART- 
MENT OP  TRANSPORTATION  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS.  1975 
Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  (HJl.  15405), 
making  appropriations  to  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Transportation    and    related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30. 1975.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMEI-n^  OF  1974 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  160901  to  impose  overall 
limitations  on  campaign  expenditures 
and  political  contributions;  to  provide 
that  each  candidate  for  Federal  office 
shall  designate  a  principal  campaign 
committee;  to  provide  for  a  single  re- 
porting respon-sibllity  with  respect  to 
receipts  and  expenditures  by  certain  po- 
litical committees;  to  change  the  times 
for  the  filing  of  reports  regarding  cam- 
paign expenditures  and  political  con- 
tributions; to  provide  for  public  financ- 
ing of  Presidential  nominating  conven- 
tions and  Presidential  primary  elections; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMrmrE   OF   THl   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  16090,  with 
Mr.  BoLLiNC  In  the  chair. 

ITie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  will 
be  recognized  lor  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  FRENZEt)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  propcce  to  take  as 
little  time  In  general  debate  as  possible. 
There  is  usually  not  a  very  heavy  at- 
tendance, and  I  think  we  will  get  down 
to  the  cru.x  of  the  disagreements,  if  any. 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

I  wnnt  to  quickly  run  through  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  bill. 

There  are  questions  that  Members 
have,  and  I  will  yield  myself  more  time 
In  an  attempt  to  answer  them. 

In  title  I,  the  Criminal  Code  amend- 
ments, we  have  these  limits  of  $1,000  per 
election  by  any  person  to  a  candidate.  A 
"person,"  of  course.  Is  a  broad  term  im- 
der  the  law.  There  Is  a  $5,000  limit  per 
election  on  contributions  to  candidates 
for  Federal  ofHce  by  multicandidate 
committees.  That  would  be  the  Democra- 
tic Campaign  Committee,  the  Repubhcan 
Campaign  Committee,  et  cetera. 

There  is  a  825,000  limit  on  the  amount 
one  individual  may  contribute  in  one  year 
to  all  candidates.  In  other  vords.  If  a 
man  wanted  to  contribute  Sl.OOO  to  25 
candidates,  he  could  do  It,  and  then  thn 
ball  game  is  over  for  him. 

This  gets  away  from  the  type  of  $2JS 
million  contributions  and  $1  million  con- 
tributions that  were  had  on  both  sides 
tlie  last  time,  and  of  course,  if  the  bill 
stays  as  it  Is,  there  will  be  no  contri- 
butions in  Federal  elections  because  we 
propose  to  fund  them  out  of  the  income 
tax  checkoff. 

The  expenditure  limits  are  set  overall 
in  this  way :  The  President  for  the  gen- 
eral election,  S20  million:  for  the  pri- 
mary election,  $10  million;  for  the  Sen- 
ate. $75,000  or  5  cents  times  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State,  whichever  is  larger: 
in  the  House.  $  75,000  in  each  primary  and 
general  election 

Expenditure  hmitatlons  would  be  ta- 
crea.'ied  by  the  cost  of  living  escalation. 

There  is  a  prohibition  against  a  can- 
didate spending  more  than  $25,000  of 
his  own  funds  In  an  election.  That,  of 
course.  Includes  the  candidate,  his  wife, 
and  members  of  his  Immediate  family. 
We  allow  an  exemption  for  slatecards 
and  sample  ballots  being  exempted  from 
the  reporting  requirement.  The  reason 
for  that  is  that  In  very,  very  many  geo- 
graphical areas  of  this  country  there  are 
counties  with  a  population  of  20,000, 
30,000,  and  40,000  where  the  parties  in 
the  county  on  both  sides  put  out  a  sample 
ballot.  I  will  use,  for  example,  one  county 
In  my  district  In  Ohio  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  16,000  people.  You  can  buy 
16,000  sample  ballots,  even  at  today's 
prices,  for  less  than  $300  if  .vou  buy  them 
from  the  people  who  print  the  ballots. 

In    Ohio   the   law   requires   anything 
labeled    "sample    ballot"    to   have   the 
name.-;  of  every  candidate  for  both  par- 
ties on  It. 
Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  old  law.  If 


that  party  spent  $300  In  this  year's  elec- 
tion for  sample  ballot.=.  which  would  be 
one  for  every  household  in  the  coimt>'. 
they  would  be  forced,  under  the  penalty 
of  fine  and  imprisonment,  whether  they 
knew  it  or  not.  to  report  to  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  that  they  had  spent 
S20  on  my  behalf,  for  in.stance,  becaase 
theie  are  1.5  candidates  this  year  in  my 
district  on  the  ballot. 

That  Is  the  khid  of  litUe  thfng  that 
is  one  of  the  technical  violations,  of 
wMch  there  are  literally  thousands,  that 
we  are  trying  to  eliminate  by  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  rather  sensible  exemption. 
Under  the  Disclosure  Act  we  simplify 
the  reporting  requirements.  We  provide 
for  a  single  10-day  preelection  report  in- 
stead of  the  3-day  and  15-day  report  that 
the  present  law  provides.  The  reason  we 
did  that  is  simply  because  the  5-day 
provision  was  not  realistic.  By  the  time 
you  got  your  books  closed,  got  your  re- 
port made,  and  got  it  down  here  and 
the  clerk  put  it  on  his  computer  and  it 
was  recorded,  it  was  dlBlcult  to  get  cojJles 
in  by  election  day. 

So  we  did  away  with  this.  We  now 
make  one  report  mandatory  10  days  be- 
fore election  and  another  30  days  after 
election. 

I  think  the  Members  are  also  going  to 
be  delighted  to  know  that  we  have  elim- 
inated these  reports  which  had  to 
come  quarterly,  most  of  which  said,  zero, 
zero,  zero,  but  which  had  to  be  notarized 
and  sent  in.  In  any  quarter  in  any  year 
In  which  you  do  not  spend  $".,000  in  that 
quarter,  you  do  not  make  a  report  until 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  you  make  a 
cumulative  report.  If  you  spent  over 
$1,000  In  a  quarter,  you  have  to  file  a 
report. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Hays)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  waive  quarterly  re- 
ports if  they  fall  within  the  10  days  of 
a  pre-  or  post-election  report.  In  other 
words,  if  a  quarterly  report  came  within 
10  days  or  30  days  after  election,  you  Just 
combine  them  and  make  one  report. 

We  require  each  candidate  to  have  a 
principal  campaign  committee.  I  am 
going  to  take  a  little  time  to  explain  that. 
If  you  have  nine  counties  In  the  district 
or  nine  wards  In  the  city  and  you  want 
to  have  a  committee  Ui  each  ward,  that 
is  all  right,  but  you  have  got  to  designate 
one  committee  as  your  principal  com- 
mittee- All  of  those  country  or  ward 
committees  have  to  report  whatever  they 
.spend  in  your  name  to  the  principal  com- 
mittee, and  the  principal  committee  Is 
responsible  and  must  make  the  report 
to  the  reporting  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  agreed,  by  a 
committee  amendment,  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzii)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fas- 
cell),  as  well  as  other  Members — the 
committee  agreed  to  It  this  morning — 
that  the  committee  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment on  the  composition  of  the  board, 
which  will  be  as  follows:  The  board  will 
b,  composed  of  six  people,  four  voting 
members  and  two  nonvoting  members. 
The  four  voting  members  win  be  ap- 


pointed, two  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  two  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  wisn  to  tell  the  Members  that  we 
included  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  in  an  effort  to  be  eminentl>-  fair 
to  the  mlnoritj'  side,  because  normally 
those  apixilntments  are  made  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  thoy  are 
both  Democi-ais.  Hov.'tver,  we  stipulate 
that  those  appointees  must  be,  one  from 
each  party  in  botli  cases,  and  to  that  are 
added  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  as  nonvoting 
members  of  the  Board,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  there  and  being  In  on  the  pro- 
mulgation of  rules  and  regulations  and 
being  available  for  Members  to  consult 
as  to  what  are  the  proper  procedures  so 
that  one  can  make  out  his  report  and 
have  some  real  feehng  that  he  Is  wlthta 
the  law. 

We  also  have  compromised  another 
thing  in  the  bill  which  will  be  offered 
as  a  committee  amendment.  Under  the 
old  bill  the  reporting  authority  got  to- 
gether and  made  rules  and  regtilations 
and  they  changed  the  law.  It  was  5  days 
and  15  days,  but  by  regulation  they 
changed  it  to  22  days  and  12  days  We  do 
not  think  that  ought  to  be  done.  We  had 
in  there  that  any  rules  or  regulations 
they  made  could  be  vetoed  by  either  com- 
mittee, but  we  decided  that  raised  a 
ronstituilonal  question.  So.  by  commit- 
tee amendment,  we  will  change  that  so 
that  anj'thing  they  promulgate  can  be 
vetoed  within  30  days  by  a  vote  of  either 
House  of  the  Congress. 

In  other  words,  it  would  probablv  be 
referred  to  the  committee.  If  they 
thought  it  worthwhile,  they  would  bring 
it  to  the  House  for  a  vote. 

In  title  n  we  amend  the  Hatch  Act  so 
as  to  allow  State  and  local  government 
employees  to  participate  on  a  voluntary 
basis  in  certain  partisan  poUtical  activi- 
ties. 

We  strengthen  and  expand  the  exist- 
ing dollar  checkoffs  now  limited  to  the 
financing  of  Presidential  elections.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bbademas) 
RTll  explain  this  later  in  detail  We  make 
the  dollar  checkoff  self-perpetuating  to 
assure  that  the  money  may  be  u.'^ed  with- 
in the  election,  and  we  set  aiude  S20  mil- 
lion for  each  major  political  party.  We 
define  major  political  parties  and  minor 
poUtical  parties,  and  somethtag  will  be 
avaUable  for  the  minor  political  parties. 

The  definition  of  a  minor  political  par- 
ty is  one  that  got  5  percent  of  the  vote 
in  the  last  election.  As  I  say,  there  Is 
$20  million  for  each  major  partv  in  the 
State,  and  they  may  not  raise  any  money 
privately,  and  they  may  not  spend  more 
than  $20  million,  which  must  be  spent 
again  through  a  designated  single  com- 
mittee, which  may  be  the  national  com- 
mittee or  it  may  be  another,  but  It  must 
be  one  stagle  committee,  and  they  will 
not  be  out  nmnlng  all  over  the  country, 
raising  money. 

Finally,  we  put  in  the  law  that  poUtical 
committees  with  no  gross  income  for  the 
taxable  year  would  not  be  re<iulred  to 
file  Income  tax  returns  for  that  year  The 
IRS  rules  that  whether  you  made  a  nickel 
or  not  you  had  to  file  a  return. 
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Well.  I  was  chairman  around  here 
many  years  ago  when  the  Committee  on 
Excess  Government  Paperwork  was 
formed,  and  I  think  this  was  excess  gov- 
ernment papensork.  Anybody  who  does 
not  have  any  Income  does  not  have  to 
file  a  return,  so  why  should  a.  political 
committee  which  has  no  income  be 
forced  to  flJe  a  return?  We  Just  wiped  it 
out.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  the 
waiver  on  points  of  order  in  the  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  touched  on  the 
high  points,  and  other  Members  will  ex- 
plain In  greater  detail  other  sections. 
The  members  of  the  committee  will  be 
available  to  answer  any  questions  that 
other  Members  may  have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  ::xpired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jdeld  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  jleld  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  \ncHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  serves  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  CongresslonsU 
Campaign  Committee,  and  the  gentle- 
man and  I  are  friendly  adversaries  In 
the  sense  that  one  of  my  responsibilities 
around  here  is  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican Campaign  Committee. 

I  have  one  question.  The  gentleman 
stated  that  there  is  a  $5,000  limitation 
on  contributions  to  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral office  by  committees  other  than 
one's  "principal"  campaign  committees, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  think  in 
the  course  of  his  general  debate  a  mo- 
ment ago  likened  the  congressionaJ  com- 
mittees to  some  of  the  better  known 
recognized  ispecial  Interest  groups.  What 
was  the  rationale  in  the  treatment  of 
those  kinds  of  committees  as  though 
they  are  on  a  par  with  the  respective 
congressional  campaign  committees  we 
chair? 

I  would  like  to  thint  our  respective 
national  committees,  senatorial  and  con- 
gressional campaign  committees,  could 
be  looked  upon  in  a  special  way — even  In 
this  bill.  Why  oould  we  not  have  been 
excluded  from  this  limitation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute  in  order  to  an- 
swer the  question  posed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  fMr.  Michel)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois — and  I  imderstand 
that  this  Is  a  complicated  matter — that 
the  rationale  was  in  trying  «  make  a 
distinction  between  the  different  candi- 
date committees — and  it  was  not  my 
contention,  and  I  want  to  make  a  little 
legislative  history  here,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  was  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee, to  include  whatever  services  we  give 
to  any  candidate  as  far  as  the  $5,000  is 
concerned. 

In  other  words,  if  you  furnish  a  can- 
didate with  a  voting  record,  or  my  vot- 
ing record,  or  if  I  furnish  a  candidate 
with  the  gentleman's,  that  is  not  In- 
cluded. We  were  talking  about  the  way 
I  understood  It.  and  I  believe  that  Is  the 
intent — a  cash  contrblution  to  the  can- 
didate's campaign. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Strictly  a  financial  con- 
tribution under  an  information  and  edu- 
cational allowance,  or  whatever  we  might 
call  it:  but  the  Inhouse  kind  of  contribu- 
tions that  our  respective  committees 
have  been  accustomed  to  making  can- 
didates or  to  incumbents  would  be  ex- 
cluded? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes. 

It  is  my  belief  that  they  are  not  in- 
cluded— just  the  cash  contributions. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  HRwali. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Rules  Committee,  I 
raised  a  que.<!tlon  relative  to  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "any  election"  as  used 
In  section  101.  I  raise  the  question  for 
the  reason  that,  while  setting  the  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  that  any  person  may 
contribute,  the  term  "any  election"  is 
used,  in  setting  the  maximum  for  ex- 
penditures that  any  candidate  may 
make,  tlie  term  "any  campaign  tor 
nomination  lor  election,  or  for  election" 
is  used. 

Mr.  HAYS.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  do  not  have  the  section  at  my 
fingertips,  but  there  is  a  section  In  there 
defining  elections,  and  in  the  definition 
of  election  as  the  tenn  Is  used,  it  means 
any  primary,  any  nmoff,  and  any  gen- 
eral election. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  That  is  fine.  For 
the  purpose  of  establishing  legislative 
history.  I  thought  1  should  raise  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  is  also  in  the  bill  in  the 
definition. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  will  remind  the 
gentleman  that  the  definition  merely  re- 
fers to  existing  law,  which  Is  not  printed 
in  the  bm  Itself. 

Mr.  HAYS.  But  In  the  Ramseyer  re- 
port it  is  there,  and  it  Is  defined  that  way 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  COl^YERS.  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man's yielding  to  me. 

I  should  like  to  have  him  explain.  If 
he  would,  the  question  I  raised  with  him 
before  that  apparently  requires  new  po- 
litical parties  to  have  to  accumulate  5 
percent  of  the  vote,  which  means  that 
it  would  have  to  go  from  0  percent  to  In 
excess  of  5  percent.  I  know  that  it  is  in 
existing  legislation,  and  Is  continued  In 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Let  me  say  that  there  Is 
defined  in  there — and  one  of  the  other 
Members  is  going  Into  It  in  depth— ma- 
jor party  and  minor  party — and  a  minor 
party  Is  one  which  accumulated  5  per- 
cent— and  new  parties.  A  minor  party, 
to  be  called  a  minor  party  and  to  be  eligi- 
ble, must  have  gotten  the  5  percent  In 
the  last  election,  but  that  Is  subject  to 
amendment.  That  Is  in  one  of  the  sec- 


tions that  is  open,  and   It  could  be 
amended. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  perceives,  then,  the  problem  I  am 
raising? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  We  are  precluding  new 
parties  from  getting  started  Both  of  the 
major  parties  in  the  United  States  pried 
themselves  from  splinter  groups  or  from 
different  political  formations  and  en- 
titles. What  we  are  now  requiring  is  that 
these  new  parties,  to  get  the  benefit  of 
public  financing— as  important  and  vital 
as  it  Is — we  are  now  in  effect  requiring 
to  grow  to  at  least  5  percent  or  die.  I 
tliink  that  Is  a  very  serious  situation  that 
ought  to  be  gone  into  very  carefully  by 
the  Chairman  and  the  Members. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  respect  his  position.  He  and 
I  may  have  a  fundamental  philosophical 
disagreement  about  this  without  adecl- 
ing  our  friendship.  I  personally  would 
like  to  do  anything  I  can  to  protect  the 
two-party  system,  because  I  am  too 
familiar  with  too  many  European  coun- 
tries that  have  multiparty  systems  that 
have  degenerated  Into  almost  anarchy. 
There  will  be  provisions  for  debate  on 
this  imder  the  5-mlnute  rule.  TTiere  will 
be  provision  for  amendment,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  use  more  time  because  I 
have  promised  a  lot  of  time;  but  I  will  be 
glad  to  discuss  it  further  with  the  genUe- 
man under  the  5-minute  rule 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Before  we  get  into  the 
5-mlnute  rule,  the  5-mlnute  rule,  as  I 
see  it  practiced  on  the  fioor,  is  that  after 
we  start  the  5-minute  rule,  a  great  num- 
ber of  Members  will  decide  that  we  ought 
to  cut  off  the  5-mlnute  rule — and  I  am 
referring  to  the  $90  billion  Department 
of  Defense  bill  that  was  Just  considered 
yesterday. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  assure  the  gentleman 
that  he  will  have  5  minutes  If  I  have  to 
set  it  and  give  It  to  him  myself. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  am  not  only  con- 
cerned about  getting  the  5  minutes  but  I 
am  equally  concerned  about  the  provi- 
sions that  limit  new  and  small  parties 
which  ought  to  be  thoroughly  consid- 
ered in  passing  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding.  I 
wanted  to  ask  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  did  he  vote  for  the 
closed  rule? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  think  thav  Is  an 
irrelevant  question. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  1  do  not  think  «o. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  Is  a  most  relevant 
que.'!tlon  because  an  open  rule  would 
have  guaranteed  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  more  adequate  time  for  appro- 
priate amendments. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  mlnute.s  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Dickinson)  ,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  at  the  beginning  that  I  want  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hats)  and  the  membership  of  our  com- 
mittee for  the  conscientious  hard  work 
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that  they  have  put  forth  In  bringing 
forward  this  bill.  We  had  21  different 
sessions  on  markup.  We  charged  up  the 
hill  many  times  and  charged  back  down 
again,  and  we  charged  up  on  the  same 
hill  again.  There  are  many  tilings  in  this 
bill  that  are  good,  tliat  are  salutary,  that 
are  needed. 

There  are  many  things  in  this  bill  that 
I  object  to  that  I  would  like  very  much 
to  see  removed  from  the  bill.  For  In- 
stance, I  favor  some  of  the  spending 
limitations,  but  on  the  question  of  cam- 
paign expenditures  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress I  think  that  the  amount  is  exces- 
sive. We  voted  I  do  not  know  how  many 
different  times  on  different  figures  and 
they  ranped  anywhere  from  $150,000  per 
election  down  to  as  low  as  $50,000  or 
even  less.  We  finally  settled  on  the  figure 
of  $60,000  per  election.  We  tried  to  take 
into  account  the  differences  in  rural 
areas  and  metropolitan  areas  or  indus- 
trialized areas  and  agricultural  areas  In 
trying  to  work  some  equity  because  we 
realize  the  situation  is  different  from 
Manhattan,  say.  to  the  rural  areas  of 
my  13  counties,  and  it  costs  more  in  some 
areas. 

I  felt  that  $60,000  was  the  most  equita- 
ble figure  we  could  have  settled  on.  After 
we  voted  on  it,  it  came  up  again  and 
then  we  voted  on  $75,000.  I  can  support 
the  $75,000.  but  if  an  amendment  is  of- 
fered I  will  vote  to  go  back  to  $60,000, 
because  this  means  $50,000  per  election, 
which  means  every  time  we  vote. 

It  means  that  if  there  is  a  primary, 
that  is  $75,000.  Then  if  there  is  a  runoff 
a  month  later,  that  is  $75,000,  or  a  total 
of  $150,000  which  we  will  have  spent 
right  there.  It  is  not  a  pass  through  and 
it  is  not  ciunulative,  but  we  can  spend 
$75,000  per  election  there  or  $150,000 
total  for  the  primary  and  runoff,  and 
then  it  there  is  a  general  election,  that  is 
another  $75,000.  and  if  there  is  a  runoff 
after  that  general  election,  as  is  per- 
mitted in  some  States,  there  is  another 
$75,000,  and  it  Is  up  to  $300,000  for  a 
seat  in  the  Congress,  which  I  think  is 
too  high. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offered  an  amendment  in  the 
committee  which  reduced  the  amount  of 
expenditure  per  election  to  $42,500.  The 
gentleman  supported  that,  and  I  woidd 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  support  in 
this  instance  as  on  that  date. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ttiink  it 
might  be  appropriate  te  make  the  obser- 
vation that  to  the  last  election  the  chal- 
lengers who  defeated  incumbents  spent 
on  the  average,  $120,000  to  defeat  the 
incumbents.  I  subscribe  to  the  gentle- 
mans  personal  view  and  hope  that  we 
could  keep  campaign  expenditures  dovm 
to  a  minimum  in  each  one  of  our  districts, 
but  the  facts  of  life  prove  that  the  only 
way  one  can  possibly  unseat  those  of  us 
who  are  incumbents  with  our  bullt-ln 


advantages,  and  this  was  particularly 
true  in  1972.  Is  to  spend  considerable 
sums  of  money.  So  the  $42,500,  while 
good  talk  for  the  folks  back  home,  is  one 
of  those  kinds  of  amendments  I  referred 
to  during  the  consideration  of  the  nUe  as 
rather  ridiculous  and  It  will  put  the 
Members  unfairly  to  the  mast  on  the 
floor  when  we  get  under  the  5-minute 
rule. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  obsenntion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  moving  right  along 
now,  theie  are  other  features  of  the  blU 
I  find  most  repugnant  and  objectionable. 
For  instance,  on  the  financing  of  na- 
tional conventions  out  of  the  public  till, 
there  is  $2  million  set  aside  here  to 
finance  the  national  conventions. 

This  Is  bad  for  many  reasons.  They 
say.  "If  you  do  not  want  it,  we  will  make 
it  optional."  The  Democrats  say,  "We 
want  it.  You  don't  have  to  take  it  If  you 
don't  want  it." 

We  can  find  going  through  the  whole 
thread  of  this  bni  the  partisanship,  I 
suppose,  which  is  part  of  this  ball  game; 
but  let  me  remind  all  of  us  that  with 
the  pursestrings  goes  control.  That  is  a 
simple  axiom  of  life  that  we  cannot 
change. 

When  Federal  funds  go  in.  sooner  or 
later  we  wiU  have  Federal  control.  We 
win  find  when  the  Federal  Government 
starts  financing  purely  partisan  cam- 
paigns and  elections,  then  they  will  start 
setting  parameters  of  how  many  dele- 
gates we  are  going  to  have,  the  com- 
position of  the  delegates.  Ultimately  we 
will  find  there  are  some  disadvantaged 
ones  that  say,  "Wt  don't  have  the  money 
to  serve  as  a  delegate."  So  we  will  see 
the  Federal  Government  paying  the  sal- 
aries and  transportation  expenses  of 
delegates  to  go  to  national  conventions, 
all  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pocket.  This  is 
one  of  the  things  I  am  adamantly  op- 
posed to.  I  think  it  is  wrong.  Tlie  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  should  not 
finance  national  conventions. 

We  heard  the  statement  a  bit  earlier 
that  do  not  let  procedural  purity  keep 
us  from  this  historical  chance.  This  his- 
torical chance  to  what,  to  freeze  in  the 
Incumbents?  Procedural  purity,  and  the 
thing  I  objected  to  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  bill  and  the  reason  I  wanted 
to  vote  it  down  under  the  discussion  of 
the  rule,  I  wanted  to  vote  down  the  rule, 
because  for  the  first  time  we  required  a 
proposed  amendment  to  be  printed  24 
hours  or  a  calendar  day  in  advance  and 
then  moved  immediately  into  the  bill 
without  preserving  that  24  hours  for  the 
Members  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity. 

This  is  ludicrous.  This  means  any- 
body that  did  not  guess  or  hear  or  pick 
up  a  rumor  yesterday  that  we  were  go- 
ing to  pass  this  rule  today,  if  he  did  not 
have  inside  Information  and  get  his 
amendment  In  the  Record  yesterday, 
even  though  it  Is  germane,  even  though 
It  is  acceptable  In  every  other  way,  he 
cannot  offer  it  today. 

I  think  this  Is  bad  procedure.  I  think 
we  are  setting  a  bad  precedent.  I  can- 
not Imagine  the  Committee  on  Rules  set- 
ting up  this  rule  without  at  least  guar- 


anteeing 24  hours  to  a  person  to  avail 
himself  of  this  opportunity,  but  they  did 
so.  That  was  one  good  reason  I  think  for 
opening  up  the  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  need  cam- 
paign reform.  I  think  there  are  many 
good  areas  in  here.  I  was  very  pleased  to 
hear  the  chairman  of  our  full  committee 
in  the  coUoquy  with  the  genUeman  from 
Illinois  saying  It  was  not  intended  that 
the  overhead  expense  of  the  two  cam- 
paign committees,  such  as  salaries,  rent 
and  heat  and  so  forth,  be  prorated  In 
donations  and  given  to  the  various  in- 
cumbents that  they  serve,  but  only  the 
cash  contributions  were  to  be  Intended; 
but  as  I  pointed  out  In  my  special  views 
In  the  report,  in  setting  up  the  authority, 
whatever  the  authority  there  is  to  over- 
see and  carry  out  the  aims  and  wishes  of 
this  bill,  we  must  be  careful  that  in  the 
name  of  reform  we  do  not  drive  out  and 
scare  people  away,  good  dedicated  honest 
people  who  are  interested  In  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country,  scare  them  out  of 
poUtics  by  stringing  so  many  trip  wires 
that  they  do  not  know  if  they  are  going 
to  Jail  or  not  U  they  are  a  candidate  or 
even  helping  a  candidate. 

I  did  serve  on  the  special  subcommit- 
tee that  was  set  up  to  monitor  elections 
by  the  Congress.  The  Clerk  of  this  House 
certified  over  5.000  violations  of  the  last 
election  law  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives alone,  over  5,000  violations  to  the 
Justice  Department  for  investigation 
and/or  prosecution. 

I  am  verj'  fearful  if  we  are  not  careful 
in  setting  up  whatever  authority  Is  to 
control  tills.  If  we  do  not  get  somebody 
knowledgeable  and  sympathetic  and  with 
commonsense.  if  we  set  up  a  Commis- 
sion that  is  going  to  be  headhunters,  we 
are  all  gotag  to  be  In  danger  of  what  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  said  earlier. 
We  will  be  serving  two  sentences,  one  for 
2  years  in  the  Congreiis  and  one  for  2 
years  to  jail. 

So.  let  us  be  verj'  careful  in  consider- 
ing what  we  are  doing  here.  I  am  aiudotis 
to  get  a  good  campaign  bUl,  and  I  hope 
I  can  vote  for  this  on  final  passage. 

But.  some  of  the  abuses  in  here,  some 
of  the  things  provided  for  such  as  public 
financing  of  some  of  these  elections, 
make  the  bill  ridiculous,  in  my  opinion. 
To  think  the  ta.iipayers  should  finance 
me  in  my  campaign,  or  my  opponent  and 
considering  the  proliferation  of  candi- 
dates that  are  going  to  emerge  as  soon 
as  they  find  out  there  is  tax  money  ta- 
volved,  is  staggering,  I  cannot  think  of 
a  better  business  to  go  into  than  the 
public  relations  business  for  political 
campaigns. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  >Mr.  Minisb). 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  jlelding.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
Campaign  Reporttog  Act  of  '1971.  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  filed  a 
report  showing  they  distributed  close  to 
$70,000  to  different  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  certain  other  groups.  I  was 
charged  with  that  entire  amount. 

I  brought  It  to  the  attention  of  th« 
Clerk  of  the  House,  and  he  said  the  rea- 
son they  did  that  was  because  to  the 
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report  that  they  filed,  they  said  they 
were  supporting  Senator  Mondale,  and 
mysell.  so  I  was  credited  with  the  en- 
tire amount. 

My  question  is  this :  Could  that  happen 
under  tills  legislation? 

Mr.  DE:NT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  v-ill  say  absolutely 
not.  It  .'■hould  not  have  happened  under 
the  old  legisk-tlon.  There  were  many 
cases  exactly  like  this  in  the  country. 
Certain  groups  would  make  contribu- 
tions to  more  than  one  candidate,  but 
the  candidates  in  turn  would  say  they 
rectlved  money  but  had  not  named  that 
group  as  their  contributor. 

The  gentleman  evidently  named  the 
Federation  of  Teachers  and  he  prob- 
ably turned  the  name  In  .showing  that 
the  organisation  had  contributed  to  him. 
However,  they  also  sent  in  a  report  stat- 
ing the  amount  of  money  they  have 
spent.  Having  no  other  names,  and  the 
gentleman  having  admitted  that  was  his 
contributor,  they  turned  it  all  into  his 
account.  This  happened  in  many  situa- 
tions all  over  the  countrj-, 

Mr.  inNISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  look 
around  the  floor,  there  are  at  least  eight 
Members  here  who  received  money  from 
the  American  Federation  cf  Teachere 
.«T^CIO  'hat  I  was  credited  with.  I  onl.v 
received  S2.i0. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  only  advice  I  can  give 
the  gentleman  is  to  go  see  the  Clerk. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  U  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Bradejus)- 
Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJ?.  16090.  the  Federal 
Elections  Campaign  Amendments  of 
1974. 

I  would  first  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Haysi. 
Mr.  Hays  worked  diligently  day  after 
day  in  the  markup  sessions  on  the  bill 
and  if  major  campaign  reform  legisla- 
tion is  passed  by  Congress  this  year, 
much  of  the  credit  will  be  due  to  Wathe 
Hats. 

Because  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
tieen  subjected  to  considerable  criticism 
on  this  matter.  I  believe  it  only  fair  to 
make  the  point  I  have  just  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee  have  worked 
long  and  hard  on  this  bill.  We  considered 
almost  100  amendments,  offered  by  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  and  we  have 
reported  to  the  House  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  very  sound  campaign  reform  bill — 
one  which  will  significantly  improve  and 
strengthen  current  law. 

To  quote  from  a  letter  to  me  of  July 
25.  1974,  from  the  able  codirectors  of  the 
Center  for  Public  Financing  of  Elections, 
Susan  B.  King  and  Neal  Gregory,  follow- 
ing the  action  of  the  House  Admlni!;tra- 
tlon  Committee  in  reporting  H.R.  16090 — 
We  would  lUce  to  commend  you  and  your 
colleagues  on  the  Bou»  Administration  tor 
the  mor.ths  of  work  which  resulted  In  yea- 
terdays  reporting  out  of  the  Campaign  Re- 
form BU! 

.  .  .  Tour  action  In  moving  to  clean  up  the 
way  In  which  we  Hnance  Federal  elections 
was  a  very  positive  response  to  the  current 
cruij  of  conadence  In  governmeot.  This  Is 


a  good  bin  of  which  the  Committee  can  be 

pr  ;  -tl 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  existing  campaign 
finance  laws  include  the  federal  Elec- 
tions Campaign  Act  ol  Mill,  the  t-reai- 
oential  Election  Campaign  iund  Act, 
and  certain  portions  of  the  United  Slates 
Criminal  Code.  The  most  signillcaut  of 
these  IS,  ol  course,  the  Federal  Elections 
Campaign  Act,  which  calls  lor  the  dis- 
closure of  campaign  expenditures  ana 
contributions. 

Although  the  Federal  Elections  Cam- 
paign Act  has  only  been  in  effect  for  little 
over  i  years,  it  hsis  become  apparent  that 
certain  provisions  of  the  law  need  to  be 
strengthened.  Fuither,  the  law  failed  to 
reach  one  of  the  most  serious  campaign 
finance  problems — the  excessive  in- 
fluence of  big  money  in  political  cam- 
paigns. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  the  committee  bill 
meets  these  problems  by  improving  the 
disclosure  requiiements  of  the  Federal 
Elections  Campaign  Act  and  by  pro- 
viding for  a  Board  of  Supervisory  Offi- 
cers to  strengthen  the  enforcement  of 
campaign  finance  laws.  To  meet  the 
problem  of  spiralmg  campaign  expendi- 
tures and  the  excessive  influence  of  big 
money,  the  bill  sets  strict  limits  on  cam- 
paign expenditures  and  contributions. 
And  to  limit  the  influence  of  big  money 
in  the  area  which.  I  believe,  offers  the 
greatest  potential  for  abuse — all  phases 
of  election  to  the  office  of  President— the 
committee  bill  strengthens  the  existing 
dollar  check-off  law  wl'h  respect  to  the 
Presidential  general  elections  and  au- 
thorises the  use  of  clieckoff  funds  for 
Presidential  nomlnatig  conventions  and 
Presidential  pnmary  elections. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  would  like 
briefly  to  summarize  the  m.ijor  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  focus 
my  remarks  on  two  important  features  of 
the  bin — the  Board  of  Supervisory  OfB- 
oers  and  the  sections  dealing  with  public 
financing  of  Presidential  election.'. 

CONTBIBUTIOX  r:MITS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bill 
limits  contributions  to  candidates  bv 
persons  to  $1,000  per  election— primary, 
runoff,  special  election,  and  general 
election. 

The  bin  permits  committees  which 
have:  First,  been  registered  for  6 
months  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Elections 
Campaign  Act  of  1971:  second,  which 
have  received  contributions  from  more 
than  50  persons;  and  third,  which  have 
contributed  to  at  least  5  candidates  for 
Federal  ofDce  to  contribute  to  candidates 
up  to  $5,000  per  election.  This  limit  on 
contributions  by  so-called  multlcandl- 
date  committees  applies  equally  to  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Congression- 
al Campaign  Committees  and  to  the  Na- 
tional. State,  and  local  committees  of  the 
political  parties  as  well  as  to  broad-based 
citizens  groups  which  support  candidates 
for  Federal  office. 

By  providing  higher  limits  on  conlilbu- 
tlons  by  multicandidate  committees, 
our  committee  recognized  the  important 
role  of  broad-based  citizen  Interest 
groups — whether  conservative,  such  as 
the  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action, 


or  Uberal,  such  as  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  an  Effective  Congress. 

To  curtail  the  influence  of  excessive 
politicai  contributions  by  any  single  per- 
son, the  bill  establishes  a  $525,000  Umlt 
on  the  amount  any  individual  can  give  to 
all  candidates  for  Federal  office  in  a  sin- 
gle year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  limits  were  sub- 
ject to  lengthy  debate  in  the  committee, 
and  I  believe  we  have  provided  for  limits 
which  are  low  enough  to  bar  excessive 
contributions,  yet  not  so  low  so  that  It 
wou!d  be  Impossible  for  candidates  to 
raise  adequate  campaign  fimds  without 
Incun-ing  exorbitant  fundraising  costs. 
ExpzvDrrvaE  limtts 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  would  curb 
spiraling  campaign  expenditures  by  set- 
ting strict  limits  on  campaign  spending. 

Candidates  to  the  office  of  President 
would  be  able  to  spend  only  $20  milUon; 
candidates  for  the  nomination  to  the 
office  of  President  could  spend  a  total  of 
$10  miUlon. 

Senate  candidates  would  be  able  to 
spend  the  higher  of  either  $75,000  or  5 
cents  times  the  population  in  the  can- 
didates State  in  each  of  the  primary  and 
general  elections. 

And  House  candidates  would  be  able 
to  spend  $75,000  In  each  of  the  primary 
and  general  elections. 

In  addition  to  these  general  expendi- 
ture limits,  the  committee  bill  allows 
candidates  to  spend  up  to  25  percent 
above  the  limits  to  meet  the  costs  of  fund 
raising.  This  provision  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  view  of  the  cost  of  raising 
campaign  funds  through  small  contribu- 
tions. 

Mr.  ChahTnan.  these  expenditure  lim- 
its were  adopted  after  extensive  and 
thorough  del>ate  in  our  committee,  and 
I  beUeve  the  limits  we  have  recommend- 
ed are  low  enough  to  prevent  excessive 
campaign  expenditures,  yet  high  enough 
to  allow  challengers  to  mount  meaning- 
ful campaigns  and  to  permit  both  In- 
cumbents and  challengers  to  communi- 
cate their  positions  on  campaign  issues 
to  the  voters. 

ParNClPAL   CAMPAIGN   COMMITTXES   AKO 
OISCLOSOTIE  RBtKiaTS 

To  simplify  reporting  requirements 
and  facilitate  the  dissemination  of  cam- 
paign finance  information,  the  bill  elim- 
inates unnecessary  disclosure  reports  and 
provides  for  the  designation  of  principal 
campaign  committees  to  make  all  com- 
mittee expenditures  on  behalf  of  a  can- 
didate and  to  file  a  consolidated  report  of 
all  such  expenditures  and  all  contribu- 
tions of  committees  which  support  the 
candidate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bin 
eliminates  the  15-  and  5-day  preelection 
reports  requh-ed  by  existing  law  and  re- 
quires instead  a 'single  preelection  re- 
port 10  days  before  each  election.  In 
addition,  the  bill  requires  a  report  30 
days  after  each  election.  Quarterly  re- 
ports would  still  be  required,  but  a  can- 
didate would  not  have  to  file  a  quarterly 
report  if  it  falls  within  10  days  of  the 
pre-  or  post-election  report  or  If  In  that 
quarter  neither  contributions  or  expend- 
itures exceed  $1,000. 
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BOAaD  OP  siTp^TuoaT  orrjcxaa 
To  assure  full  compliance  with  and 
effective  enforcement  of  the  election 
laws,  the  committee  bill  establishes  an 
Independent  Board  of  Supervisory  Offi- 
cers. 

The  Board  would  be  composed  of  the 
three  existing  supervisory  officer? — the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Comptroller  General — 
and  four  public  members  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  To  assure  that  the 
members  of  the  Board  are  selected  on  a 
bipartisan  basis,  one  of  the  Speaker's 
appointments  shall  be  made  from  a  list 
of  recommendations  provided  by  the 
House  majority  leader,  and  one  from  a 
list  of  recommendations  provided  by  the 
House  minority  leader.  Similarly,  one  of 
the  President  of  the  Senate's  appoint- 
ments would  be  made  from  a  list  of  rec- 
ommendations provided  by  the  Senate 
majority  leader  and  one  from  a  list  of 
recommendations  provided  by  the  Senate 
minority  leader. 

Onder  the  bill,  the  supervisory  officers 
would  retain  their  existing  authority  to 
maintain  disclosure  reports  and  other 
records.  Any  apparent  violation  of  elec- 
tion laws  which  they  discover  would  have 
to  be  referred  immediately  to  the  Board. 
The  Board  would  be  responsible  for 
reviewing  the  actions  of  the  Individual 
supervisory  officers,  supervising  devel- 
opment of  rules  and  regulations,  and  the 
preparation  of  forms  to  assure  they  are 
uniform,  to  the  extent  practicable.  To 
assure  that  the  regulations  developed  by 
the  Board  and  the  supervisory  officers 
conform  to  the  law,  all  regulations  would 
have  to  be  submitted  to  congressional 
committees  with  election  law  responsi- 
bilities for  review. 

The  Board  would  have  the  authority 
to  investigate  possible  violations  of  the 
law.  subpena  records  and  witnesses,  hold 
hearings,  and  refer  appropriate  apparent 
violations  of  the  election  laws  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  criminal  and 
civil  enforcement  action.  To  avoid  refer- 
ring technical  and  minor  violations  to 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Board 
would  be  authorized  to  encourage  volun- 
tary compliance  through  Informal  means. 
And  to  assure  expeditious  enforcement 
action  by  the  Justice  Department,  the 
bill  requires  the  Attorney  General  to  re- 
port to  the  Board  on  the  status  of  refer- 
rals— 80  days  after  the  referral  and  at 
the  close  of  every  30  days  period  there- 
after. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  here  to 
note  that  I  will  later  be  offering  a  com- 
mittee amendment  to  this  section  of  the 
bill  which  will  modify  the  composition 
of  the  Board.  Very  briefly,  the  amend- 
ment will  provide  for  a  six-member 
Board  composed  of  four  public  members 
who  will  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  both  of  whom  will  serve  as 
nonvoting  members. 

The  amendment  will  also  amend  the 
"review  of  regulations"  provision  In  the 
committee  bill  to  provide  that  all  rules 
and  regulations  be  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
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ate  and  the  House  for  review,  rather 
than  to  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee or  the  Senate  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration Committee. 

I  will  provide  a  more  complete  ex- 
planation when  the  amendment  is  con- 
sidered, but  I  would  like  to  observe  that 
this  amendment  received  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  and  wUl,  I  believe,  strengthen 
the  enforcement  of  campaign  finance 
laws. 

P0BUC   FINAKCtNC   OF   PREsmETTriAL   Z2.ECTIONS 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
provides  a  full  package  for  public  flnanc- 
tag  of  Presidential  elections. 

First,  the  bill  strengthens  existing  law 
with  respect  to  public  financing  of  Presi- 
dential general  elections.  As  you  are 
aware,  the  dollar  checkoff  law,  first 
passed  In  the  92d  Congress  and  amended 
last  year,  allows  Individuals  to  designate 
on  their  annual  tax  return  that  a  dollar 
be  paid  to  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund,  or  the  so-called  dollar 
checkoff  fund.  The  amoimt  of  money 
available  for  Presidential  general  elec- 
tions is  limited  to  the  amount  voluntarily 
designated  by  individual  taxpayers  that 
candidates  may  use  public  funds,  or  they 
may  continue  to  finance  their  campaigns 
tlirough  private  resources. 

TTie  committee  bill  amends  current  law 
to  provide  that  the  amount  of  public 
money  available  from  the  checkoff  fund 
conforms  to  the  spending  limit  for  Presi- 
dential general  elections — $20  million 
and  to  provide  that  the  dollar  checkoff 
fund  be  self-appropriating  to  assure  that 
the  dollars  checked  off  by  Individual  tax- 
POkVers  are  actually  available. 
•  In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  the  use 
of  dollar  checkoff  funds  for  Presidential 
nominating  conventions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  It  Is  Important 
to  note  that  the  current  system  of  con- 
vention financing  Is  a  de  facto  public  fi- 
nancing scheme.  The  national  nominat- 
ing conventions  are  now  paid  for  princi- 
pally by  corporate  and  union  advertise- 
ments In  the  convention  programs.  And 
much  of  the  cost  of  this  convention  ad- 
vertising Is  passed  on  to  each  taxpayer 
by  means  of  tax  deductions  for  these  ads. 
This  section  of  the  bill  is  based  on  a 
recommendation  of  th&  bipartisan  Com- 
mission on  Convention  Public  Pnanclng, 
composed  of  top  officials  of  both  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  national  com- 
mittees. It  repeals  the  provision  au- 
thortelng  tax  deductions  for  convention 
advertising  and  provides  up  to  $2  mflllon 
for  major  parties  and  proportionately 
smaller  amounts  for  minor  parties  to  de- 
fray the  costs  of  conducting  Presidential 
nominating  conventions.  The  bill  specifi- 
cally prohibits,  however,  the  use  of  pub- 
lic funds  for  direct  cash  payments  to 
delegates  and  candidates. 

Public  financing  would  be  voluntary 
and  any  political  party  that  wished  to 
continue  to  finance  its  convention  with 
private  resources  could  continue  to  do 
so.  However,  overall  expenditures  from 
both  public  and  private  sources  would, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  limited 
to  $2  million. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bOl  pro- 
vides  for  limited   public   financing  of 


Presidential  primary  elections  by  au- 
thorizing matching  payments  from  the 
dollar  checkoff  fund  for  small  contribu- 
tions. 

Candidates  would  receive  matching 
payments  for  the  first  $250  or  less  re- 
ceived from  each  contribution.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  of  public  money  a  candi- 
date could  receive  would  be  one-half  the 
expenditure  limit  for  Presidential  pri- 
maries. Under  this  bUl.  that  means  each 
candidate  could  receive  up  to  $5  million. 
To  prevent  public  financing  of  frivolous 
candidates,  the  bill  would  require  a  can- 
didate to  accumulate  at  least  $5,000  In 
matchable  contributions  In  each  of  20 
States. 

All  public  funds  would  come  from  the 
surplus  in  the  dollar  checkoff  fund  after 
fimds  have  been  set  aside  to  meet  the 
estimated  obligations  of  Presidential 
general  elections  and  nominating  con- 
ventions. Since  experts  estimate  that  the 
checkoff  fund  will  contain  approximately 
$64  million  by  1976  and  that  some  $46 
million  would  be  used  for  general  elec- 
tions and  conventions,  approximately  $18 
million  should  be  available  for  primary 
elections. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tills  Presidential  public 
financing  mckage  Is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant features  of  the  bill.  Clearly,  the 
potential  for  the  abuse  of  big  money  is 
the  greatest  in  the  area  of  Presidential 
elections,  and  public  financing  would.  In 
my  view  drastically  reduce  this  potential. 
Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  16090  is  a  solid 
piece  of  campaign  reform  legislation,  one 
which  If  passed,  will  prove  to  be  a  major 
advance  In  the  finaiicing  of  campaigns 
for  Federal  office. 

Some  critics  have  charged  that  the  bill 
Is  loophole  ridden  and  that  It  falls  to 
provide  an  effective  enforcement  mecha- 
nism. These  critics  allege  that  the  en- 
forcement entity  in  the  bill  builds  on  a 
system  of  nonenforcement  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  and  the  other  supervisory 
officers,  and  they  Infer  that  these  defi- 
ciencies can  never  be  corrected  under  the 
present  approach  because  of  the  "ap- 
pearance" of  a  conflict-of-interest  situa- 
tion. To  support  their  case,  they  cite  a 
whole  litany  of  alleged  shortcomings  of 
the  Clerk  and  the  other  supervisory 
officers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  gone  to  some 
trouble  to  review  the  criticisms  of  this 
bill  to  determine  If  there  Is  any  solidity 
to  these  charges,  And  I  must  say  that 
after  investigation,  there  appears  to  be 
no  basis  for  these  allegations. 

Take,  for  example,  the  charge  that 
"the  Clerk  of  the  House  waited  untU 
after  the  election  to  forward  many  of 
the  violations  to  the  Justice  of  Depart- 
ment. The  Clerk  reported  5.000  unproc- 
essed violations  'most  of  them  trivial  or 
minor) .  The  Clerk  did  not  actively  search 
for  and  Investigate  Incomplete  filings." 
Prom  April  7,  1972.  the  effective  date 
of  the  1971  elections  law,  throughout  the 
1972  election  year,  the  Clerk  made  15 
separate  referrals  of  violations  to  the 
Justice  Department.  The  Clerk  averaged 
niaking  such  a  referral  once  every 
16  days  during  1972.  Of  the  4.893  re- 
ferrals of  apparent  violations  made  dur- 
ing 1972,  3,192  or  approximately  two- 
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thirds  were  made  before  the  genera]  elec- 
tions of  1972.  A  goodly  portion  of  the  re- 
maining 1,701  apparent  violations  were 
either  not  committed  or  not  uncovered 
by  audit  until  after  the  general  elections. 
Each  report  filed  with  the  Clerk  by  a 
candidate  or  political  committee  was 
audited.  Each  apparent  violator  was  con- 
tacted separately  on  the  deficiency  by 
both  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Cam- 
paign Expenditures  prior  to  being  re- 
ferred to  the  Justice  Department. 

This  dual  investigatory  procedure  by 
the  Clerk  and  the  special  committee 
averaged  approximately  40  days  from 
the  time  an  apparent  violation  was  un- 
covered by  audit  until  it  was  referred  to 
the  Justice  Department.  None  of  these 
referrals  were  for  trivial  or  minor  riola- 
tlons  such  as  forms  not  being  signed,  or 
forms  not  being  notarized.  These  re- 
ferrals included  failure  to  file,  late  fiimg. 
corporate  contributions,  union  contribu- 
tions, contributions  from  Government 
contractors.  exceeding  candidate's 
spending  limitations,  and  other  appar- 
ent violations  of  Federal  election  laws 
Dnder  section  308  of  the  election  law, 
the  aerk's  responsibility  was  to  refer 
apparent  violations  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment Under  the  law  the  Attorney 
General  has  prosecutorial  discretion  on 
which  cases  he  chooses  to  prosecute  and 
It  Is  his  responsibility  to  perfect  each 
case  prior  to  triaL 

Or  take  the  charge  that  "since  the 
Clerk  apparently  did  not  conduct  any 
field  Investigations,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment was  forced  to  reexamine  and  rein- 
vestigate many  of  the  complaints  re- 
ported by  the  Clerk." 

The  Clerk  has  regularly  conducted 
numerous  field  Investigations  and  hear- 
ings on  complahits.  Some  of  these  in- 
vestigations and  hearings  were  held 
Jointly  with  the  bipartisan  House  Special 
Committee  To  Investigate  Campaign  Ex- 
penditures. During  the  1972  elections, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  has  been  the 
only  supervisory  officer  to  hold  field  In- 
vestigations and  hearings  on  election 
campaign  complaints— and  all  of  these 
hearings  have  been  open  to  the  public 
In  fact,  a  review  of  the  record  of  the 
CTerk  of  the  House  and  the  other  super- 
visory officers  shows  that  overall  they 
met  their  election  law  responsibilities 
fairly  and  efficiently.  And  the  enforce- 
ment entity  In  the  bill  builds  on  this  ex- 
pertise by  creating  a  Board  composed 
of  these  supervisory  officers  and  four 
public  members  of  national  prominence 
I  am  certain  that  both  the  high  quality 
of  these  public  members  and  the  scrutiny 
of  the  Board  by  the  public  will  remove 
any  taint  of  an  apparent  conflict  of 
Interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  has  labored  long  and 
hard  on  this  measure,  and  has  developed 
what  I  believe  is  a  most  significant  piece 
of  campaign  finance  legislation,  and  I 
would  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  give  It 
their  full  support. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  add  Just  one 
word  to  what  was  observed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  iMr.  OB*i.t.) .  who  has 
contributed  so  significantly  to  the  shap- 
ing of  the  climate  for  the  kind  of  legis- 


lation we  are  today  considering.  Time  is 
running  out.  There  is  scheduled  to  come 
before  the  House  in  a  few  days,  a  very 
major  piece  of  business  which  will  pre- 
occupy us  an  and,  presumably,  the  other 
body  as  well,  and  then  there  will  be  a 
brief  recess. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  It 
would  be  tragic  if  we  were  to  fall  in  our 
obligation  to  the  American  people  to  pro- 
duce a  campaign  reform  bUl  in  1974  that 
can  respond  to  the  abuses  of  which  we 
are  all  now  too  painfully  aware. 

H.R.  16090,  with  the  committee  amend- 
ments to  which  I  have  already  alluded 
and  with  certain  other  committee 
amendments  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  and 
other  Members  will  address  themselves, 
represents  a  solid,  substantial  campaign 
reform  bill  around  which  Members  of  the 
House,  both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
of  every  point  of  view,  can  rally. 

The  time  to  act  Is  now,  1974,  not  1975. 
So  I  urge  adoption  of  H.R.  16090. 1  hope 
with  overwhelming  support  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  be  gen- 
tleman yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas). 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman.  It  is  a 
technical  one,  but  I  think  perhaps  the 
gentleman  knows  the  answer,  and  I  want 
to  make  a  UtOe  legislative  history  on  the 
floor. 

Let  us  take  an  off  elecUon  year.  And  I 
might  say  this  happened  in  California  a 
year  or  so  ago.  It  was  an  off  year  and  a 
candidate  who  had  not  declared  himself 
to  be  a  candidate,  but  he  goes  around  the 
State.  He  makes  airplane  trips.  He  has 
dinners  and  meetings,  and  so  forth  And 
this  runs  up  to  a  considerable  amount  of 
expense,  and  yet  at  the  time  he  was  not 
a  candidate  because  it  was  an  off  election 
year,  and  he  was  not  a  declared  candi- 
date. He  may  spend  over  $25,000 

My  question  Is:  Would  that  »25,000  be 
considered  as  an  expenditure  for  his  elec- 
tion If  he  was  not  at  that  time  lilmself 
an  announced  candidate  for  ofllce,  and 
it  was  an  off  election  year? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  m  response  to  the 
gentleman's  Inquiry,  I  would  say  that  he 
must  declare  himself  a  candidate  to  be  a 
candidate. 

Mr.  BELL.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  knows  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  candidates  for  statewide  office  who 
have  made  speeches  and  made  public 
appearances  who  have  not  announced  as 
to  whether  they  were  or  were  not 
candidates. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  understand.  But  if 
we  were  to  take  California,  if  I  were  to 

cite  an  example 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  an  addlUonal 
minute? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  1  addlUonal  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man.  And  I  believe  I  can  respond  to  hli 
question  more  fully,  and  simply,  by  refer- 
ring him  to  page  42  of  the  committee  re- 
port on  H  R.  16090.  and  the  definition  of 
"candidate"  in  section  591(b)  of  title  IB 
United  States  Code,  which  reads  as  fol-' 
lows: 

(b)  "c&ndldste  '  me&nz  an  Individual  who 
seeks  nomlnatloQ  for  election,  or  election  to 
Federal  om(».  whether  or  not  luch  Individual 
is  elected,  and,  for  purposes  of  this  nara- 
graph.  an  individual  shall  be  deemed  to  leelt 
nomination  for  election,  or  election  to  Pw- 
eral  office,  IX  he  has  (1)  talten  the  action  nec- 
e«iary  under  the  law  of  a  state  to  qualu. 
himself  for  nomination  for  election,  or  elec- 
tion, or  (3)  received  contrlbuuons  or  made 
expenditures,  or  has  given  his  consent  for 
any  other  person  to  receive  contributions  «• 
make  expenditures,  with  a  view  to  brlnglne 
atnut  his  nomination  for  election,  or  elecUon 
to  such  office;  ' 
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Mr.  BELL.  So  that  the  «25.000,  or  even 
above  that,  could  be  spent  without  the 
person  running  or  apparently  not  run- 
ning publicly,  at  least? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  beUeve  that  the 
definition  of  "candidate"  I  have  Just 
cited  will  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion. 

I  hope  I  have  responded  satlsfactortl; 
to  the  gentleman's  question. 
Mr.  BELL.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
Mr.  niENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  response  to  the  In- 
quiry made  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  BxLL)  I  might  state  that  the 
law  says  a  candidate  is  a  candidate  when- 
ever he  or  she  raises  or  expends  money  in 
behalf  of  a  candidacy,  or  when  a  commit- 
tee does  so  for  them.  In  addition,  of 
course,  if  he  or  she  is  a  declared  candi- 
date, or  a  candidate  under  the  particular 
State  law  at  that  time,  he  or  she  Is  also 
a  candidate  under  our  law. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  What  the  genUeman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brabxmas)  said,  was  that 
so  long  as  they  are  not  a  declared  candi- 
date, or  because  you  cannot  exactly 
prove  that  they  are,  then  he  or  she 
could  continue  the  expenditures  as  long 
as  they  are  not  declared  candidates. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  If  It  was  for  a  good- 
will trip.  yes.  but  If  the  expenditure  one 
made  was  for  a  sign  that  said  "Vote 
for  Jones  for  Congress,"  then  maybe 
they  would  come  imder  the  definition. 
Mr.  BELL.  In  other  words,  if  word 
were  mentioned  that  he  or  she  were  a 
candidate. 

Mr.  PREaraEL.  Exactly;  then  he  or 
she  would  be  a  candidate  under  the  law. 
Mr.  BELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Cbanx)  ,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commlttei  on  House  Admin- 
istration, and  whose  amendments  are 
not  allowed  under  the  closed  rule. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Minne- 
sota for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  openers,  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  congratulations  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  House 


Administration  for  the  time  and  energy 
they  have  put  Into  preparing  this  rather 
prolix  campaign  'reform'  bill.  I  put  the 
word  "reform  "  into  quotation  marks,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because,  imfortunately,  my 
colleagues  m  this  body  saw  fit  earlier 
this  afternoon  imder  our  vote  on  the  rule 
to  prohibit  me  from  introducing  some 
amendments  which  I  had  anticipated  I 
might  have  the  opportunity  to  present 
for  consideration,  and  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, represent  the  real  substance  of 
campaign  reform,  while  much  of  that 
contained  in  the  proposed  legislation  I 
do  not  view  as  reform  at  all.  On  the  con- 
trarj.  I  think  it  is  going  to  set  our  po- 
litical system  back  rather  considerably. 
One  of  the  areas  of  concern  that  many 
people  have  touched  upon  In  the  past 
several  months  in  connection  with  the 
revelations  accompanying  Watergate  and 
related  matters  is  influence  peddling  In 
politics.  We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the 
role  of  the  milk  lobby,  and  the  question 
of  whether  in  fact  contributions  from  the 
milk  lobby  had  any  impact  on  decision- 
making in  the  White  House. 

In  this  connection  we  had  an  amend- 
ment introduced  before  our  committee 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  'Mr.  Froehlich)  which  would 
have  dealt  with  this  question  of  influ- 
ence-peddling by  special-interest  groups, 
and  which  would  remove  any  doubt  in 
anyone's  mind  as  to  whether  any  vested- 
interest  group  was  exercising  undue  in- 
fluence on  the  decisionmaking  of  a  Mem- 
ber. This  amendment  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proehlich) 
had  Initially  proposed  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  was  defeated  in  the  commit- 
tee, I  intended  to  bring  before  the  whole 
House.  It  would  have  prohibited  contri- 
butions from  political  committees  to 
candidates  except  for  contributions  from 
the  respective  congressional  campaign 
committees  of  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Parties,  and  the  Senate  cam- 
paign committees. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
'Mr.  Proehlich)  very  capably  explained 
to  the  committee  at  the  time  he  intro- 
duced this  amendment,  this  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  removing  any  area  of 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  realtors  through 
REALPAC.  or  business  and  industry 
through  BIPAC,  or  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  through  AMPAC,  or  for 
that  matter,  even  the  American  Con- 
servative Union  through  its  Conservative 
Victory  Fund. 

.^Iso  the  Political  Education  Commit- 
tee of  the  APL-CIO — was  exercising 
undue  influence  over  Members  through 
campaign  contributions.  That,  in  my  es- 
timation, was  a  salutary  amendment.  It 
»-as  one  that  I  think  should  have  been 
adopted  by  the  committee  and  incorpo- 
rated Into  this  bill. 

The  second  amendment  I  Intended  to 
offer  deals  with  contributions  in  kind. 
Thu;  has  been  an  area  where  we  are  all 
too  aware  of  a  number  of  abuses — and 
they  are  not  confined  exclusively  to  un- 
ions. When  corporations  provide,  for  ex- 
ample, unreported  alreraft  travel,  that 
surely  is  an  abuse  as  much  as  when  un- 
ions engage  in  the  providing  of  services 
of  a  similar  nature.  Such  contributions 


should  have  an  appropriate  fair  market 
value  attached  to  them  and  classified 
and  reported  as  in-kind  contributions. 
That  was  the  second  amendment  that  I 
had  hoped  to  bring  up  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  third  is  one  that  I  introduced  first 
before  the  committee  at  the  time  we  had 
our  Reporting  Act  legislation  2  years  ago. 
This  would  have  prevented  the  use  of 
involuntarily  raised  union  moneys  for 
political  purposes,  whether  those  were 
voter  registration  drives  or  get-out-the- 
vote  drives.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  in  anyone's  mind  that  these 
have  distinctly  partisan  overtones. 

I  can  understand  so  long  as  silence  in 
the  law  permits  this  injustice  to  con- 
tinue, that  those  people  who  are  so  In- 
clined will  exploit  this  deficiency  in  the 
law.  I  have  been  waiting  vainly  for  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  to  get  In- 
volved In  the  fight  on  behalf  of  the  civil 
Uberties  of  these  people  whose  Involun- 
tarily raised  union  moneys,  which  must 
be  paid  frequently  as  a  condition  for  em- 
ployment, are  bemg  used  to  subsidize  po- 
litical objectives  contrary  to  their  own. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  both  of  the 
gentlemen  for  yielding. 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  in  my  .iudg- 
ment  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  In  the 
well  is  making  a  very  Important  con- 
tribution to  this  debate,  although  im- 
fortunately there  are  very  few  people 
here  to  hear  it.  The  essential  cynicism 
of  the  process  we  are  going  through  this 
afternoon  Is  illustrated  by  the  considera- 
tion of  this  so-called  reform  bill,  which 
Is  being  considered  under  a  rule  where 
the  three  important  amendments  men- 
tioned by  the  gentleman,  indeed,  essen- 
tial amendments  for  any  real  campaign 
reform,  to  anycaie  who  knows  anything 
about  the  subject  realistically  cannot 
even  be  considered  by  this  body,  cannot 
even  be  voted  upon.  The  essential  cyni- 
cism of  this  situation  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  our  whole  operation  here, 
and  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  at  least  is 
still  allowed  to  point  out  the  need,  even 
though  in  this  body  we  are  not  allowed 
to  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  add  this 
one  final  note.  In  connection  with  the 
abuses  we  have  thought  about  and  heard 
reported  In  the  media  over  the  past  year 
or  so.  I  think  It  Is  essential  for  us  to  bear 
in  mind  that  there  is  one  overriding  rea- 
son for  abuse  that  this  body  ought  to 
consider,  for  it  gets  to  the  nub  of  the 
problem.  In  answering  the  question  why 
people  are  willing  to  spend  millions  of 
dollars  and  willing  to  circumvent  the  law 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  influence  here. 
I  think  the  answer  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  In  Washington  Is  too  vast 
and  too  sweeping  In  Its  powers  and  exer- 


cises life  and  death  control  over  too 
many  aspects  of  American  life.  When  we 
address  ourselves  to  this  problem,  we  will 
have  begun  the  most  meaningful  cam- 
paign reform  and  not  before. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  (Mr.  Sthhs). 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Crane). 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  way  or  another, 
this  Congress  soon  will  act  on  campaign 
spending  reform.  I  sun  sure  all  my  col- 
leagues will  want  to  be  on  record  back 
home  as  being  solidly  on  the  side  of  rep- 
resentative government,  and  solidly  ap- 
posed to  special  interests. 

However,  unless  the  campaign  re- 
form legislation  we  enact  covers  in- 
kind — noncash — political  expenditures 
by  special  interest  groups,  we  will  be  do- 
ing more  harm  than  good. 

Dave  Broder  of  the  Washington  Post 
recently  addressed  that  point: 

If  access  to  large  sums  lo.  cash)  Is  elimi- 
nated as  a  potential  advantage  for  one  candi- 
date or  party  by  the  provision  of  equal  pub- 
lic subsidies  for  all.  then  the  election  out- 
come wul  likely  he  determined  by  the  abUity 
to  mobilize  other  forces.  The  most  Important 
of  these  factors  are  probably  manpower  and 
publicity.  Legislation  that  eliminates  the  dol- 
lar Influence  on  politics  automatically  en- 
hances the  Influence  of  those  who  can  pro- 
vide manpower  or  publicity  for  the  campaign. 

Such  nonrefonn  legislation  would  by 
definition  leave  virtually  unchallenged 
the  bosses  of  big  labor  in  the  political 
arena — making  a  mockery  of  the  politi- 
cal ambitions  of  the  estimated  16  million 
wage  earners  who  must  pay  union  offi- 
cials for  representation  they  do  not 
want  or  lose  their  jobs. 

Like  most  Americans,  we  recognize  the 
serious  need  for  further  careful  examina- 
tion and  reform  of  the  practices  uniler 
which  political  campaigns  are  financed. 
That  is  why  we  are  supporting  efforts  in 
this  House  to  address  the  reform  Issue 
to  "in-kind "  as  well  as  direct  Stiancial 
aid. 

There  is  not  one  of  us  who  can  honestly 
deny  the  excessive  Infiuence  union  offi- 
cials exert  to  this  Congress,  because  of 
the  political  support  they  provide.  Sup- 
port which  Mrs.  Helen  Wise,  the  recent 
past  president  of  the  teachers  vmlon, 
says  will  amount  to  "millions  and  mil- 
lions "  this  year. 

Twelve  years  ago.  Justice  Hugo  Black 
in  his  dissent  In  lAM  against  Street  said: 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  federally 
sanctioned  union-shop  contract  here,  aa  it 
actually  works,  takes  a  part  of  the  earning* 
of  some  men  and  turns  It  over  to  others, 
who  spend  a  substantial  part  of  the  funds 
so  received  In  efforts  to  thwart  the  political, 
economic  and  ideological  hopes  of  these 
whose  money  has  been  forced  from  them 
under  authority  of  law. 

That  situation  has  not  changed.  The 
use  of  compulsory  union  dues  for  politi- 
cal purposes  seriously  jeopardizes  our 
system  of  representative  government.  It 
dilutes  every  citizen's  poUtical  freedom 
and  outrageously  violates  the  basic  rights 
of  workers  whose  money  Is  betag  mis- 
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uicd.  We  believe  that  there  can  be  no 
meaningful  campaign  reform  legislation 
unless  It  contains  provisions  which  will 
put  a  stop  to  these  political  spending 
abuses. 

A  recent  public  opinion  study  by 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  showed  that  78 
percent  of  all  union  members — and  a 
greater  majority  of  the  general  public 
want  union  dues  kept  out  of  poUtics. 

Can  we  deny  them  and  still  claim  to 
be  representatives  of  the  people? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  reported  this 
bin  at  great  length  In  the  Rscoro,  and 
In  the  committee  report,  which  of 
course,  will  stand  for  Itself.  Like  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  hope  we 
do  not  use  all  of  our  time  in  the  sched- 
uled debate  and  that  we  do  proceed  on  a 
prompt  basis  to  the  amendments 
allowed. 

Our  Job  has  been  rendered  a  great  deal 
easier  by  the  passage  of  the  closed  rule, 
which  we  on  this  side  disagreed  with. 
But  since  the  vote  has  gone  against  us 
we  must  proceed  as  that  restrictive  rule 
directs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  Is  a 
mixed  bag.  The  committee  labored 
mightily,  and  diligently,  and  produced 
a  good  vehicle,  but  an  imperfect  one. 
The  bill  has  been  considerably  strength- 
ened within  the  last  24  hours  due  to  the 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  constructing 
what  I  think  are  important  compromises 
to  be  reflected  In  the  committee  amend- 
ments These  will  do  a  great  deal 
to  shore  up  what  I  think  are  some  of  the 
weak  spots  In  the  bill  that  is  before  us. 
There  are  many  strengths  In  the  bill 
and  the  committee  Is  to  be  commended 
for  those  strengths.  For  Instance,  the 
limitations  on  contributions  and  ex- 
penses, while  all  of  us  may  disagree  with 
the  various  levels,  have  gr>f  to  be  some- 
thing that  Is  necessary  jnd  something 
the  people  want. 

The  .'■ingle  committee,  the  limitation 
on  cash,  the  preemptions  of  State  rules, 
the  restoration  of  reasonable  rights 
under  chapter  611  for  Government  con- 
tractors the  removal  of  State  and  local 
employees  from  unreasonable  Hatch  Act 
restrictions,  the  redefinition  of  restric- 
tions on  foreign  nationals,  the  restric- 
tions on  honorarium?  are  all  important 
features  of  this  bill.  All  of  us  will  un- 
doubtedly agree  to  the  merits  of  these 
features  even  If  we  might  have  some 
complaints  with  some  of  the  particular 
numbers  Involved. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
committee  amendment  which  will  relate 
to  the  board  of  supervisory  offlcers  be- 
cause I  think  it  answers  a  number  of  the 
complaints  I  had  about  the  committee 
bill.  I  am  pleased  that  the  compromise 
has  been  able  to  worked  out. 

What  has  not  been  worked  out  is  the 
subject  of  public  financing  of  elections 
which  in  my  judgment  is  destructive  to 
our  election  processes  and  will  reduce 
individual  participation  and  reduce 
twrty  strength  in  this  covmtry. 

The  bill  Itself  is  restricUve  to  polltlcaJ 
party    activities    because    it   equates   a 


broad-based  national  political  party 
with  any  small  special  Interest  group  of 
50  persons.  Each  is  able  to  contribute 
tS.OOO  to  any  campaign,  and  in  my 
judgment  this  particular  facet  of  the 
bill  makes  a  special  interest,  a  .single  tiny 
special  interest,  the  e<iulvalent  of  a  poli- 
tical party.  It  renders  violence  to  the 
concept  that  political  parties  are  impor- 
tant and  necessary  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  also  my  regret  that  the  clearing- 
house function,  which  was  previously 
provided  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  has  been  dispensed  with  in  this 
particular  bui.  It  may  be  possible  to  res- 
urrect It  now  that  we  have  a  new  board 
of  supervisory  offlcers.  It  is  the  one  ele- 
ment In  the  Federal  Government  that 
renders  some  good  to  State  governments. 
We  seem  to  have  plents  of  interest  in 
telling  the  States  how  to  run  elections, 
but  no  interest  in  helpin-:  them  with  the 
elections.  The  clearinghouse  served  In 
that  function  and  it  is  my  hope  that  will 
be  restored  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  hope  we  adopt  some 
of  these  amendments,  but  certainly  not 
the  Anderson-Udall  amendment,  and 
that  we  move  this  bill  along  and  pro- 
duce for  the  American  people  a  good 
election  reform  bill  at  a  time  when  con- 
fidence In  our  Government  is  threatened 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn-- 
sylvania  (Mr.  Gaybos)  . 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  has  spent  many 
hours  In  marking  up  this  bill  and.  at 
this  time.  I  want  to  congratulate  both  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Hays,  as  well  as  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  for  their  dili- 
gent efforts  in  drafting  the  legisIaUon 
which  Is  now  before  the  House.  It  was 
evident  to  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
inlttee  that  there  was  no  easy  answer  to 
the  many  problems  that  were  raised.  I  do 
think,  however,  that  the  bill  before  us  Is 
a  good  one.  It  reflects  an  attempt  to  meet 
the  problems  arising  out  of  the  1972  elec- 
tions and  to  provide  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing their  repetition  in  futiu-e  elections. 

We  must  bear  In  mind  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  abuses  of  the  1972  elections 
which  have  been  expo-sed,  were  brought 
to  light  only  because  of  the  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Elections 
Campaign  Act  of  1971.  Furthermore,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  those  responsible  for  those  abuses 
have  been  and  are  still  being  prosecuted 
imder  existing  law. 

So  I  submit  that  we  do  have  existing 
law  that  has  been  beneficial. 

1.    LZMIT&TION    OH    KXPTNVTTVnta    AND 
CONTSISUTIONa 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  before  us  Is  to 

add  to  the  1971  act  by  providing  addi- 
tional restrictions  on  campaign  activi- 
ties. The  1971  act  established  limitations 
on  the  amount  that  a  candidate  could 
spend  on  "communication  media."  The 
substantial  sums  spent  in  the  1972  Presi- 
dential campaign,  namely  »54  million  by 
Mr.  Nixon  and  S28  mUllon  by  Senator 
McGoviKN,  as  well  as  some  House  cam- 
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palgns  Involving  expenditures  by  indl- 
vldual  candidates  In  excess  of  $100,000 
and  even  a  few  in  excess  of  »200,000  hav« 
demonstrated  that  a  limitation  on  onl» 
a  portion  of  the  total  campaign  expendi- 
tures Is  Inadequate. 

Accordingly,  the  blU  before  us  would 
place  an  overall  celling  on  campaign  ex- 
penditures. For  Presidential  campalgnt 
this  would  be  110  million  in  the  precoa- 
vention  period  and  »20  million  in  the 
general  election.  When  compared  with 
the  expenditures  on  the  1972  election.  It 
is  abundantly  clear  that  It  Is  the  Intent 
of  the  bill  that  the  tide  must  be  revened 
and  allowable  Presidential  campaign  ex- 
penses must  be  substantially  reduced. 

With  respect  to  senatorial  campaigns 
the  limits  are  5  cents  multiplied  by  the 
population  of  the  State— but  In  no  case 
less  than  $76,000— for  each  election;  pri- 
mary and  general. 

For  House  campaigns  the  limits  are 
«75,000  for  each  election:  primary  and 
general — and  runoff  If  needed. 

Admittedly  the  $75,000  limitation  baa 
to  be  arbitrary  as  many  candidates  spent 
substantially  less  while  others  spent 
more,  but  In  order  to  take  Into  consider- 
ation variations  between  congressional 
districts,  the  committee  concluded  that 
$75,000  was  an  appropriate  limitation. 

The  bill  does  contain  two  provisions 
that  could  affect  these  limitations.  One 
provision  allows  an  increase  in  the  cell- 
ing based  on  an  increase  in  the  price  In- 
dex from  the  base  period  of  1973  and  the 
year  preceding  the  election.  The  sec- 
ond provision  does  allow  a  candidate  to 
exclude  from  the  limitation  any  ex- 
penses— not  to  exceed  25  percent  of  the 
limitation — for  the  costs  entailed  tn 
fundralslng.  These  provisions  apply  to 
all  Federal  elections. 

Much  has  been  made  about  the  exist- 
ence of  the  tew  very  large  contrtbutora 
who  appear  to  play  a  disproportionate 
role  In  the  elections  of  Federal  ofBciaK 
The  provisions  of  this  blU  setting  very 
low  contribution  limits  should  eliminate 
the  potential  for  abuse  by  the  very  large 
donors.  No  individual  can  contribute 
more  than  $1,000  to  a  candidate  for  each 
election — a  total  of  $2,000  for  primary 
and  general,  or  $3,000  if  a  runoff  Is  In- 
cluded—and no  individual  can  contribut* 
more  than  $25,000  to  all  candidates  for 
all  Federal  elections  In  a  single  year. 

Strict  enforcement  of  these  provisions 
should  both  eliminate  the  undue  In- 
fluence of  the  very  large  contributor  to 
past  elections  as  well  as  encourage  many 
more  Individuals  to  contribute  to  the 
candidates  of  their  choice.  No  longer 
will  an  Individual  be  discouraged  from 
making  a  modest  contribution  to  an  elec- 
tion campaign  because  of  his  feeling  that 
his  contribution  will  mean  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  substantial  contribution  of 
the  very  affluent  Individual. 

The  lack  of  participation  and  apathy 
of  such  a  large  segment  of  the  elector- 
ate Is  a  problem  that  concerns  all  of  us. 
The  setting  of  very  low  limits  on  Indi- 
vidual contributions  should  serve  to  con- 
vince these  Individuals  that  they  should 
take  a  more  active  part  In  election  cam- 
paigns, to  educate  themselves  as  to  the 
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candidates  and  issues  involved  and  to 
contribute  to  those  candidates  who  pro- 
mote their  Interests. 

With  respect  to  contributions  by  or- 
ganizations, the  bill  provides  a  limit 
of  $5,000  on  contributions  by  a  "political 
committee"  to  any  candidate  for  any 
election. 

A  candidate  cannot  contribute  more 
than  $25,000  from  his  personal  fimds  or 
the  personal  fimds  of  his  Immediate 
family  in  connection  with  his  own  cam- 
paign. 

There  are  additional  provisions  which 
prohibit  contributions  by  foreign  na- 
tionals and  cash  contributions  in  excess 
of $100. 

n.  Disci.osrRE 

In  order  to  make  the  disclosure  pro- 
visions of  the  1971  act  more  effective, 
the  bill  requires  that  each  candidate  des- 
ignate a  "principal  campaign  commit- 
tee" to  make  expenditures  on  behalf  of 
the  candidate  and  to  be  responsible  for 
the  preparation  and  filing  of  reports  to 
reflect  the  activities  of  all  committees 
which  support  a  candidate.  This  should 
Inhibit  the  proliferation  of  campaign 
committees  and  provide  a  single  report 
to  reflect  all  activities  in  support  of  the 
candidate. 

The  bill  amends  existing  law  by  repeal- 
ing the  provision  reqvilrlng  the  15-day 
and  5-day  report  and  instead  requiring 
a  10-day  report  which  would  have  to  be 
mailed  no  later  than  the  12th  day  prior 
to  the  election.  Experience  has  Indicated 
that  the  5-day  report  has  been  of  little 
value  because  the  short  time  span  In- 
volved between  filing  and  the  election 
prevents  the  most  effective  use  of  the  in- 
formation contained  therein. 

m    nSANCINO  OF  PRKSIDCNTJAl.  ELXCTXON3 

The  blU  contains  provisions  which 
mark  a  radical  change  from  the  present 
private  system  of  financing  presidential 
elections.  It  expands  on  the  dollar  check- 
off procedure  which  was  adopted  in  1971 
by  providing  each  major  party  with 
funds  up  to  $2  million  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  the  party's  nominating  conven- 
tion. Minor  parties  would  be  eligible  for 
a  lesser  sum  based  on  their  past  vote  or 
to  be  reimbursed  on  the  basis  of  their 
present  vote  in  the  general  election. 

Payment  for  convention  expenses 
would  be  the  first  claim  on  the  fimds 
available  from  the  checkoff  procedure. 
The  major  parties  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  up  to  $20  million  to  cover  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  general  election. 
Minor  parties  would  be  eligible  to  a  less- 
er amount.  If  a  party  chooses  to  use  this 
method  and  funds  available  from  the 
dollar  checkoff  fund  are  insufficient  to 
cover  the  entire  $20  million  then  the  par- 
ties would  be  allowed  to  raise  the  differ- 
ence from  private  soiirces. 

With  respect  to  presidential  prenoml- 
nation  actlvlOes.  the  bUl  provides  for 
rands  from  the  dollar  checkoff  fund  to 
oe  available  on  a  matching  basis.  This 
Is  to  assure  that  a  candidate  for  nomi- 
nation has  sufficient  national  support  and 
Is  not  a  frivolous  candidate. 

The  use  of  funds  from  the  dollar 
oneckoff  are  limited  only  to  the  Presi- 
dential elections.  Experience  to  date  Jii- 
aicates  that  the  overwhelming  number 


of  Instances  of  election  campaign  abuses 
Involved  the  recent  Presidential  cam- 
paign. 

I  am  not  presently  convinced  that  the 
use  of  the  checkoff  system  Is  going  to  be 
a  complete  solution  to  this  problem,  but 
I  do  support  this  approach  with  the 
hope  It  will  be  a  viable  soluUon. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  con- 
vinced at  this  time  that  the  dollar 
checkoff  system  should  be  applied  to 
other  Federal  elections.  There  is  a  sub- 
stantial difference  both  In  the  magni- 
tude and  the  process  of  Presidential 
elections  as  compared  to  elections  to 
congressional  office  which  make  the 
former  more  appropriate  for  the  use  of 
pubUc  rather  than  private  funds.  The 
problem  of  frivolous  candidates  alone  Is 
one  that  could  be  a  nightmare  In  the 
case  of  public  funding  of  congressional 
elections. 

Furthermore.  I  am  quite  optimistic 
that  the  limitations  on  contributions 
and  expenditures  provided  In  the  cur- 
rent bill  when  combined  with  the  dis- 
closure provisions  of  the  1971  act  as 
amended  by  the  bill  before  us  will  elim- 
inate the  opportunity  for  campaign 
abuses   In   congrcsiilonal   elections. 

We  must  not  be  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  constitutionality  of  funding 
Federal  elections  from  the  dollar  check- 
off system  is  far  from  clear. 

Accordingly.  I  support  the  approach 
of  the  bill  before  us  which  limits  the 
dollar  checkoff  system  to  the  Presi- 
dential election. 

CONCtUStON 

The  bill  that  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  has  reported  to  the  full 
House  is  a  soimd  and  workable  approach 
to  a  very  complex  problem. 

I  sincerely  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
their  full  support  to  It. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  T  -leld 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fron.  "olo- 
rado  (Mr.  Armstrong >. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  my  purpose  to  ask  some  questions 
about  provisions  of  the  bill  which  trou- 
ble me.  I  refer  to  language  on  line  21  of 
page  6.  I  would  Uke  to  read  It  and  put 
it  In  perspective: 

"(•)(!)  No  person  m«y  make  any  expendi- 
ture (otiier  tlian  an  expenditure  made  by  or 
on  iMlialf  of  a  candidate  under  the  provl- 
.■ilona  of  eubsectlon  (c) )  relative  to  a  clearly 
Identified  candidate  during  a  calendar  year 
wbicti.  when  added  to  all  other  expenditures 
made  by  such  person  during  the  year  ad- 
vocating the  election  or  defeat  of  eacli  can- 
didate, exceeds  11.000. 

I  would  like  to  Inquire  of  the  floor 
manager  of  this  legislation  whether  or 
not  I  correctly  imderstand  that  this  sec- 
tion limits  not  just  the  right  of  candi- 
dates or  their  supporters,  but  other  per- 
sons who  are  in  no  way  related  to  the 
campaign  or  the  candidates  on  either 
side. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  It  is  my  impression 
that  this  $1,000  limitation  was  the  com- 
mittee's response  to  the  question  of  free 
speech,  which  was  at  least  hinted  at  In 
the  ACLU-Jennlngs  case.  We  decided 
we  should  let  an  mdivldual  spend  $1,000 
to  defeat  or  to  elect  the  candidate,  which 
amount  would  not  be  spent  through  the 
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psulicular  candidate's  campaign  com- 
mittee or  through  the  candidate  per- 
sonally. What  we  are  doing,  I  think,  in  a 
short  phrase.  Is  to  allow  every  Individual 
a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  free  speech. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Miimesota  has  come 
quickly  to  the  heart  of  my  concern.  We 
are  talking  about  other  persons,  not  can- 
didates or  their  committees. 

The  thing  I  do  not  imderstand,  and  I 
wish  we  could  have  some  explanation,  Is 
how  we  can  Umlt  the  right  of  free  speech 
to  $1,000  worth.  The  first  amendment 
says  we  may  not  abridge  free  speech;  we 
may  not  curtail;  we  may  not  diminish; 
we  may  not  shorten.  Is  that  not  exactly 
what  we  are  doing  by  this  amendment? 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct.  We  are  at  least  modify- 
ing or  containing  the  right  of  free  speech 
e.xactly  as  the  Supreme  Court  said,  that 
one  can  shout  "Fire"  anywhere  he  wanted 
to  except  in  a  closed  building.  We  are 
saying  that  a  person  can  have  $1,000 
worth  of  free  speech  to  elect  a  candidate 
or  to  defeat  him. 

We  chose  $1,000  because  that  was  the 
limit  we  put  on  individual  contributions 
to  the  committees.  We  said  there  ought 
to  be  a  limit  which  would  be  similar  for 
Independent  expenditures.  The  consti- 
tutionality may  be  doubtful,  but  If  so, 
then  the  individual  llmitaUon  is  also 
doubtful. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  explanation. 

But  let  me  make  it  clear  my  ccmcem 
Is  not  primarily  legalistic,  but  simply  to 
draw  attention  of  the  Members  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  tampering  In  a  very  un- 
fortunate way  with  free-speech  rights. 
not  of  candidates  or  their  supporters,  but 
other  per-sons.  persons  who  may  be  en- 
tirely unrelated  to  the  candidates,  who 
may  be  citizens'  groups,  as  was  the  com- 
mittee in  the  New  York  decision— Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  against  Jen- 
nings. 

May  I  now  ask  whether  or  not  this 
$1,000  limitation  would  apply  to  ad- 
vertisement or  advocacy  of  the  pros 
and  cons  of  issues  which  mav  be  clearly 
identified  with  the  candidates,  even 
though  the  candidates  are  not  clearly 
Identified  within  the  meaning  of  the  defl- 
nlUon  which  follows  this  paragraph? 

For  example.  If  we  have  two  candi- 
dates clearly  defined  on  an  emotlousl 
issue  such  as  busing,  inflation  or 
amnesty,  can  citizens  go  out  and  advo- 
cate one  side  or  the  other  of  the  Issue 
and  not  ir.ention  candidates  and  escape 
this  limitation? 

Mr.  PRHaraEL.  In  my  Judgment,  they 
cannot.  This  particular  amendmen'  was 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  NsDzi  I .  The  gentleman  will  find 
In  our  committee  records  that  gentle- 
man's explanation.  I  think  he  Intended 
to  cover  by  the  words  "clear  and  unam- 
biguous" reference  to  a  candidate  the 
kind  of  thing  the  gentleman  Is  discussing. 
One  cannot  by  subterfuge  or  indirec- 
tion escape  that  description  If  in  fact  the 
candidate,  opposed  or  proposed.  Is  ap- 
parent. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONO.  Le«  me  suggest  that 
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while  sucb  issues  as  busing  or  amnesty 
may  be  clear  cut.  other  Issues  are  less 
sharply  defined.  I  feel  that  we  will  find 
ourselves  in  a  quagmire  of  litigation  as 
committees  tr>  to  determine  where  this 
line  is. 

May  I  fk  a  further  related  quesUon 
of  the  gentleman?  Supposing  a  commit- 
tee seeks  to  advocate  the  election  of  10 
candidates  and  buys  a  $10,000  ad.  Is 
it  then  to  be  prorated  among  the  10  of 
them? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  May  I  ask.  if  the 
money  Is  spent  for  an  organizational  ef- 
fort not  directly  related  to  a  candidate: 
for  example,  suppose  to  hire  poll  watch- 
ers or  campaign  workers,  which  in  the 
end  may  be  the  most  effective  political 
expenditure  of  campaign  funds,  does  it 
escape  this  limitation  and  other  similar 
limitations  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  PRENZEX.  In  my  judgment,  that 
expense  would  have  to  be  prorated  also, 
depending  on  the  number  of  candidates. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Suppose  it  is  not 
for  a  candidate,  but  simply  an  expendi- 
ture for  this  purpose  in  the  area? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  We  can  think  up  all 
kinds  of  situations  that  are  difflcult  to 
explain.  I  think  we  have  to  take  each  one 
on  its  face.  If  there  is  a  party  expense 
which  is  pure  overhead  and  is  not  di- 
rected at  any  single  candidate,  or  may 
flow  over  to  non-Federal  type  candidates. 
we  will  simply  have  to  interpret  those  as 
thpy  come  up. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  the  com- 
mittee wrote  into  the  bill  the  advisory 
opinion  section,  which  I  hope  will  be 
helpful  to  candidates  of  all  parties. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
the  brief  time  remaining.  I  would  like  to 
again  thank  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota for  his  explanations  and  to  com- 
ment the  gentleman  and  others  who 
worked  on  this  legislation  for  their  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  But  I  think  they  have 
gone  far  astray.  I  think  they  are  making 
a  terrible  mistake  which  will  be  ulti- 
mately Invalidated  by  the  courts,  but 
which  will  in  the  meantime  cause  a  great 
harm. 

I  hope  that  there  may  yet  be  a  way  to 
amend  the  bill  to  strike  out  this  pro- 
vision- 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ARMSTRONG.  I  will  yield  if  1 
have  any  time  left. 

Mr  FRENZEL.  Mr.  CTialrman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yieW  to  the  Kentl»man  from  Ohio 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  associate  m.%'5elf  with  the  gentle- 
man's concerns.  I  think  there  Is  a  real 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  can 
put  a  quantified  limit  on  the  individuals 
constitutional  rights  of  free  speech, 
whether  it  Ls  about  ooUtlcal  campaigns 
or  anvthing  else,  hut  in  partlcubr  politi- 
cal campaigns,  which  strikes  at  the  heart 
of  the  operation  of  our  Government 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  rals-nl  a 
substanUal  point  which.  If  this  legisla- 
tion is  thoughtfully  considered,  will  sus- 
tain his  viewpoint. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Thompson). 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  do  not  intend  to  use  S  minutes,  but 
I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  with- 
out commending,  in  particular,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  'Mr.  Hays; 
and  the  members  of  the  committee. 

I  have  heard  virtually  innumerable  at- 
tncks  on  the  chairman  and  on  members 
of  the  committee  for  loeing  dilatory,  for 
not  wanting  legislation,  and  for  stalling, 
all  of  which  attacks  which  have  been 
unfair  and  untrue. 

This  is  enormously  complicated  legis- 
lation, and  I  would  expect  that  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  there  were 
at  least  an  average  of  10  amendments 
In  the  hands  of  each  one  of  them.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frin- 
ZEL)  himself  must  have  had  50  amend- 
ments. I  had  about  12  or  14. 

We  operate  under  the  5-minutes  rule, 
and  everyone  was  given  every  possible 
opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to  have  his 
amendments  voted  upon.  Virtually  in- 
numerable votes  were  taken,  and  In  the 
course  of  this  we  saw  a  committee 
operate  In  the  best  possible  and  most 
democratic  fashion  in  terms  of  give  and 
take. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  amendments 
which  were  agreed  upon  a  bipartisan  and 
unanimous  basis.  I  shall  present  4  of 
them.  They  are  not  long,  nor  are  they 
complicated,  but  their  effect  Is  to  tighten 
up  what  we  consider  to  be  loopholes  In 
this  very  excellent  legislation. 

Groups  from  outside  this  body,  with 
particular  interests,  have  been  heard. 
They  were  present  at  the  markups,  have 
had  their  Input,  and  have  been  paid  at- 
tention to.  In  many  cases  their  sug- 
gestions have  been  accepted. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  votes  of  the 
committee,  despite  individual  differences 
on  individual  sections  or  words  or  Inter- 
pretations, were  agreed  upon  almost 
totally  unanimously  In  order  to  get  this 
legislation  to  the  floor. 

I  simply  want  to  reiterate  my  con- 
fidence in  the  chairman  and  in  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  and  to  suggest 
to  the  Members  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  draft  a  perfect  piece  of  leg- 
islation which  Is  as  complicated  as  is 
this.  We  think  that  we  voted  as  well  as 
can  be  done,  and  there  may  be  sub- 
sequent changes  necessary,  but  never- 
theless, we  are  answering  to  an  honest 
and  much-needed  response  from  the 
American  public  for  meaningful  election 
reform.  That  Ls  the  essence  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

We  shall  achieve  the  desires  of  the 
American  public,  and  we  shall  do  so 
honorably  in  this  process  today. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Barzii). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
catalog  of  abuses,  compulsory  political 
donations  by  union  members  rank  right 
up  there  with  the  worst. 

Absolutely  no  one  argues  against  union 


officials'  right  to  assist  their  political 
friends.  It  Is  precisely  the  same  right  en- 
joyed by  business  groups.  The  trouble 
begins  when  unions  take  dues  money  to 
finance  that  assistance. 

How  do  they  do  this?  Mostly  through 
the  services  they  perform  for  prounion 
candidates.  Union  political  front  organi- 
zations, notably  the  Committee  on  Polit- 
ical Education,  COPE,  conduct  get-cut- 
the-vote  drives  in  neighborhoods  likely  to 
go  for  right-thinking  candidates;  they 
turn  over  buildings,  trucks,  telephones, 
and  computers  to  friends  of  the  union 
viewpoint. 

Now  if  the  dues-paying  union  man 
happens  to  like  the  candidate  his  union 
Is  helping,  he  may  not  worry  much  about 
where  his  dues  are  going.  But  what  if  be 
hates  the  fellow,  caiinot  stomach  hli 
views  for  a  minute?  It  Is  too  bad,  but 
there  Is  no  help  for  him :  Like  It  or  not, 
he  Is  going  to  subsidize  a  candidate  for 
whom  he  refuses  to  vote. 

The  Issue,  then,  is  one  of  political  free- 
dom. Either  the  union  member  has  tbe 
right  to  withhold  support  from  a  given 
candidate  or  he  has  not  tbe  right.  Then 
is  no  other  way  of  looking  at  it. 

In  1972  the  unions  spent  some  (90 
million  on  their  political  friends,  only 
about  10  percent  of  which,  according  to 
labor  columnist  Victor  Rlesel,  came  from 
voluntary  giving. 

Accordingly,  I  would  have  been  sup- 
porting the  proposed  amendments  to  curb 
"In  kind"  as  well  as  directed  donationi. 

As  the  Dallas  Morning  News  wrote  In 
a  recent  editorial,  we  can — 

T&kft  u  from  George  Meany ;  "Existing  Un 
aren't  nearly  strong  enough  to  prevent  tbe 
use  of  unlo.n  dues  for  political  purposes." 
The  ban.  as  the  AFL-CIO  chieftain  puts  lu 
Is  "honored  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  b; 
everybody  In  the  breach." 

I  do  not  know  how  I  can  vote  for  ttali 
discriminatory  legislation  since  the  rule 
prohibiting  amendments  has  been 
adopted. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  nilnoU 
(Mr.  MicheH. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonus 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

TTie  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  tmder  the  call  when  < 
quorum  of  the  committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  bj 
electronic  device. 

The  csU  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

QUORUM    CALL   VACATXD 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared  A  quorum  of  th« 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXni,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  Its  busi- 
ness. 

Th»  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michzli. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  first  to  commend  the  committee  foe 
several  of  the  Items  that  are  Incorporatal 
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in  the  lejislatlon,  namely,  the  establish- 
ment of  one  central  campaign  commit- 
tee through  which  we  would  do  all  of 
our  i exciting.  I  think  that  is  certainly 
laudable.  The  lact  that  It  estabUshes  an 
independent  election  commission  or 
board,  I  think,  is  good  and  soimd  and, 
as  the  Chairman  pointed  out,  the  simpli- 
fying of  the  election  reporting  require- 
meiiti  is  surely  desirable. 

Then,  too,  the  JlOO  limitation  on  cash 
coniriblitlons,  in  view  of  the  shocking 
abuses  that  we  have  read  and  heard 
about  within  the  last  18  months  or  so. 
One  item  that  has  not  been  touched  upon 
up  to  this  point,  and  that  is  the  limita- 
tion of  $1,000  on  honoiarlums  with  a 
total  of  »10,000  In  total  for  any  Federal 
ofBcial. 

And  while  this  may  in  some  respects 
be  aimed  at  some  of  the  Members  of  this 
bed;-,  I  think  in  the  main  It  is  aimed 
at  the  Members  of  the  other  body  who 
have  been  so  piously  proclaiming  from 
time  to  time  that  Members  of  Congress 
do  not  need  any  pay  raises,  while  all  the 
time  making  as  much  and  more  In 
honorariums  as  their  salary  as  Sena- 
tors. I  commend  the  committee  for  fac- 
ing up  to  this  thing  and  laying  it  light 
out  hai-e  for  everybody  to  see  for  wliat  it 
is  worth. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ^^CHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNDNZIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  Inform  the  gentleman  that 
that  particular  amendment  happens  to 
be  ray  nmendment,  and  he  Is  absolutely 
right. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  did  not  know  that,  but 
I  would  expect  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  from  conversations  we  have  had 
in  the  past,  would  be  the  one  inclined  to 
offer  that  kind  of  an  amendment.  Obvi- 
ously he  had  enough  support  to  persuade 
his  fellow  committee  members  to  write 
that  into  the  leglslaUon  brought  before 
us  here  today. 

I  do  have  some  reservation,  however, 
about  the  $1,000  contribution  limitation. 
I  do  not  need  It  in  my  own  case.  I  think 
my  maximum  contribution  is  $250  in  this 
particular  campaign.  But  we  do  have 
some  big.  significant  races  here  In  this 
body  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I 
think  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
when  one  runs  for  the  UJB.  Senate,  that 
maj-  very  weU  be  a  low  limitation.  I  be- 
lieve the  limitation  in  the  Senate-passed 
bill  is  $3,000.  Of  course,  that  could  very 
well  be  compromised. 

I  have  some  other  serious  reservations 
with  respect  to  the  $5,000  limit  per  elec- 
tion on  oontributlons  to  candidates  by 
our  recognized  national  party  organl- 
zaUons,  as  I  engaged  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  a  brief  colloquy  during 
his  presentation.  I  think  that  limitation 
on  some  of  the  special  Interest  groups  la 
very  much  In  order,  but  I  would  surely 
much  have  preferred  that  each  of  our 
national  committees  and  our  congres- 
sional and  senatorial  campaign  commit- 
tees would  have  been  excluded  from  that 
$5,000  limitation.  I  want  to  see  both  of 


the  principal  national  parties  enhanced 
I  want  to  see  them  as  two  strong,  vigor- 
ous parties,  and  I  think  by  this  figure 
equalizing  special  Interest  groups  with 
our  national  recogiilzed  Republican  and 
Democratic  national  congressional  and 
senatorial  campaign  committees  really 
downgrades  the  Importance  of  our  re- 
spective nationally  recognized  com- 
mittees, 

I  personally  would  have  preferred  that 
limitation  to  be  something  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $10,000  or  more.  So  I  have  to 
voice  my  reservation  here  today. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  fiat 
$75,000  limitation  on  any  race.  In  my  own 
case,  I  would  hope  that  we  would  not 
spend  more  than  $25,000  or  $30,000  In  a 
race  in  whi(;h  I  am  running,  but  as  an 
18-year  incumbent,  I  would  expect  that 
all  of  the  good  wlU  that  I  have  built  up 
over  the  period  of  many  years  would  not 
require  50,  60  or  more  thousand  dol- 
lars. As  I  said  earlier  in  the  exchange 
with  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Dickinson)  for  a  challenger  to  unseat  an 
incumbent  in  1972,  It  took  an  average  ol 
$125,000  to  get  the  Job  done. 

And  again,  representing  the  party  in 
the  minority  in  this  body.  I  just  cannot 
concede  to  this  figure  of  $75,000. 1  think 
the  problem — and  I  really  do  not  criti- 
cize the  committee  so  much  in  arrivliig 
at  this  figure  as  I  do  the  Incapacity  of 
the  general  public  to  reaUy  comprehend 
it,  are  the  differences  that  prevail 
throughout  the  country  from  one  district 
to  the  other. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio). 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  again.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  I  was  responsible  for  the 
S75.000  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  WARE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
again  to  the  gentleman  from  IllinoU 
(Mr.  Ai»wuNzio>. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr  Chairman,  as  I 
pointed  out  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel).  I  was  also 
the  sponsor  of  the  $75,000  limitation 
which  was  a  compromise  in  the  com- 
mittee. We  had  several  figures.  But  I 
want  to  point  out  that  we  can  add  $19,000 
more  to  that,  because  we  provide  in  the 
committee  bill  for  25  percent  of  the 
$75,000.  but  in  the  end.  In  reality  It 
amounts  to  $94,000. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  On  that  point  I  might 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  As  I  read 
it,  we  provided  for  a  25-percent  amount 
over  the  $75,000,  but  would  that  be 
limited  to  the  expenditures  involved  in 
raising  the  money.  In  raising  the  funds 
initially? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  It  could  be  limited. 
I  would  call  It  the  meat-and-potato 
amendment.  If  one  has  a  banquet  for 
example  the  cost  of  the  meat  and  the 
potatoes  would  cx>me  out  of  that,  out  of 
the  moneys  one  would  raise. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Or  If  there  was  a  direct 


mall  expenditure,  that  would  be  in- 
cluded? 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Yes. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Then,  one  final  point  I  would  like  to 
make  In  transgressing  upon  the  Mem- 
ber's time  In  general  debate  here  is  what 
I  see  is  left  out  of  the  bill  and  which  I 
would  liked  to  have  seen  offered  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  appropriately 
treat  the  in-kind  services  and  goods,  for 
the  special  Interest  groups  often  make 
substantial  contributions  by  providing 
in-kind  services  and  goods,  such  as  tele- 
phones, cars,  airplanes,  computer  time, 
staff  "volunteers,"  and  the  like. 

The  committee  bill  would  exempt  these 
contributions  from  both  the  limitation 
and  in  some  cases  the  disclosure  require- 
ments. 

To  prevent  Hils  type  of  campaign 
abuse,  the  amendment  I  had  intended 
to  offer  before  adoption  of  the  closed  rule 
would  h.ive  prevented  or  prohibited  such 
in-kind  contributions  in  exce.ss  of  SIOO. 

I  might  say  that  in  the  four  particular 
special  elections  for  seats  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  were  held  earlier 
in  tho  year  it  has  been  estimated  with 
pretty  good  justification,  and  I  will  In- 
sert with  my  remarks,  when  I  have  asked 
for  permission  to  revise  and  extend,  some 
d(x;uments  that  will  lead  us  to  believe  In 
Just  those  four  special  elections  the  in- 
kind  services  provided  actually  ap- 
proached or  exceeded  the  amount  of  hard 
contributions. 

Current  law  defines  the  word  "contri- 
bution" to  exclude  "services  provided 
without  compensation  by  individuals  vol- 
unteering a  portion  or  all  of  their  time  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate  or  political  commit- 
tee." and  the  committee  bill  further  ex- 
empts certain  other  limited  personal 
services,  so  my  amendment  would  have 
had  no  effect  on  truly  voluntary  efforts 
by  individuals  on  Isehalf  of  a  candidate. 

The  amendment  wovild,  however,  have 
curbed  the  type  of  in-kind"  contribu- 
tions of  special  interest  groups  that  have 
resiilted  In  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
what  are.  in  effect,  unreported  campaign 
contributions. 

Such  contributions  have  been  exten- 
sively documented  in  past  campaigns, 
and  represent  a  serious  violation  of  the 
sphnt,  if  not  the  actual  letter,  of  our 
campaign  law. 

While  several  legislative  methods  of 
dealing  with  this  problem  have  been  sug- 
gested, a  flat  prohibition  of  "In-klnd" 
contributions  In  excess  of  $100  Is  by  far 
the  most  effective  since  It  would  elim- 
inate, beyond  the  $100  level,  the  Inevi- 
table questions  that  arise  over  the  worth 
or  dollar  value  of  such  services  to  a  can- 
didate. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  hope  to  main- 
tain any  measure  of  credibility  in  our 
efforts  at  campaign  reform,  we  must  cer- 
tainly take  the  steps  necessary  to  curb 
abuses  such  as  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Inserting  In  the 
Record  the  material  I  referred  to  earlier. 

PCNMSTLVANIA'S  12TH  DtSTWCT 

The  documented  r*cord  of  the  rac«  be- 
tween Democrat  John  Murtha  and  B«publl- 
can  Harry  Fox  reveals  tliat  UfeeraUy  tens  of 
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tboTuaneU  of  union  <JoU»ra  were  poured  Into     for  four  telephones  at  he»<Iqu»rter»    that  ,™w..» 

the  campaign  by  Murtha  for  former  Hepre-     according  to  a  C3*neral  TelephoneComD^v         =        .  sukkaht 

sentoOve  John  SaTlor".  |B-Pa)  seat  In  the     .pok^L  In  Jo^rtown   -TO>SS"ort^??MM     k  °^  f '<«°'7.  IdentmaWe  soft  contribution, 

f°°H"'"'.'°"""'""""™'yP«:  dinger!  rate  of  pay  mm  PUh^  hte  ^-  ^'°'"' 

-  .K    i^'    „  contrtbutlona.  In  the  form  of  kind"  contribution  In  salary  dunng  the  llTe  ^'*"  "™"'  s»l»"e8  and  expenses 

S^n^fiM^^f'    'T;"    "'l^'y-'wo    different  week  period  would  comT^o  ap^uSaOl?  ^"e''™"    - »a,aao.61 

union    poUtlcal    action    committees   in    the  n.ooo  i'i'«"»*™»i«y  Printing  and  postage  for  maU- 

mS?o'r'MuJ?Sa°?-imm,S7'°^"°*'"  ^"»   '"^"   •«   """'fie.   the   union     „,'"«'- -      6,»8a.00 

2  "S^ft°,.n„^h?„?^       ,^^  ,           ,,,  oraclal  involved  was  pro-rated  at  the  actual     Student  acuvltlea.... 389.53 

fi^^niL     ^^       °^'°,'^'°"°°""''  Misry   (plus  Identifiable  expenses),  for  tte  O"""; 

COPE   s^te  cot/^^S!'   '^"^  ?""'°f  '^'•'"^  ■*  ""»  »'  ""  l"^"^:  where  no  !f«  "'""'*  g«t-out-th.-vote.    12.000.00 

S?2iin°d^v2^oVo't°be?u°X^"S:  Sn  ^sTooTr'rn'r  'wrST'^T*.  ""                     "  ""  "'°"'°° -_>*^00a00 

Srj^?Jry?t?n1ra^-'n=%X^  S'SS  P  ^  ""-- »'         ^  ^""'""^   ■- "-^^^ 

^i^Ty-^ri-o^-^^L^i^Cmiiu-t;  saS?.e,€Hliredri?^--,s'^"d'  ---- -"^sf.«"o'oo.-rc-j.T'::2i 

get-out-the-vote  actlvlues.  polis  conduct^  «»;S,  to  .rsiT^Xf  J?»>*  V^  ™"?f  S".^"  '"""  °'  """  "«»'  "°'°°  <"">«  » 

by   the    state    AFI^IO.    and    others    such  "P*°*"  ^  «-31'  73.  'or  a  total  of  »8.2ao.61.  the  district  is  at  least  »a6328 .04,  or  nearly 

"soft"  contributions.  The  amount  Identified  raiKTiNO  as  much  as  Murtha  reported  for  his  entire 

In  this  area — by  no  means  a  full  tally  since  There   were   four  mailings   to   the  SS.OOO  "^"^Pslgu. 

the  record  for  most  of  these  hidden  contrl-  i^nlon  members  In  the  district  and  fl.600  ac-                                         

butlons  remain  In  the  hands  of  private  or-  "™  "■"•  retired  teacher  union  members  by  Ohio's  Phut  DisTaicT 

ganlzatlons— comes  to  over  MO.OOO— or  near-  <he  Pennsylvania  APL-CIO  COPE  and  the  There  Is  very  Uttle  doubt  that,  both  In  and 

ly  double  the  amount  of  hard  contributions  Political   Action    Committee   for   Educauon  "''  'he  record,  union  olBclals  and  their  pout- 

made  by  union  officials.  (PACE) ,  political  arm  of  the  sute  teachers  1=^1  organizations  had  a  tremendous  Impact 

STMTTiMi  union  (Penn.  SUta  Education  Association).  °n   U>e   race   between   the   Democrat    Tom 

It  is  clear  that  at  leut  30  i.ninn  «m„i.i.  .,  '^'}^°  miUetl  under  Permit  ijl,  Harris-  Luken,  and  the  Republican.  Bill  Oradlson.  on 

conUh,.JSr.im.  .!^rt  .J^l.  H  "f  ">°  offlol*'*  burg  (the  permit  Is  held  by  Speed  MaU,  Inc.)  Mwch  5th. 

X?-S^«we^-                      ""■*"" "™-  "•"««'«>   o-t   by   reputable   prlntir.   at  Dl«ct    contributions    by    union    politico 

I   AlenSdlr^kan  Director  COPE  .32  Vt°^'''lT'  organizations    to    the    Luten    for    ^ngiS 

274,00  a^S^r^anS^VM  f™^  n^^^  "'  '"""^  "•  '*'*  *°  ^■°°°  ""  Si"^",'"  ""  "^'  "^  thlrty-thre.  SU- 

2.  Joseph  PerguloL,  Busing  X^nt^In^J  "^°Sg    ,10    and    noat.™    «,o    ,       „^  ilo  875'^°  organizations  In  the  amount  of 

arursa'S?;^anT.T/7'4re'Se=n^'"''"  ^^B?^'- ^^''^  ''^-"'"pe  and  slgnmcanc.  of  the  Indirect 

3.  DDuTlM  Alten  ^M^vWanT^  API  ^^"^  °'  January  25.  1974  to  8,600  active  contrlbuUons  by  union  officials  H  captured  in 
CIO,Slafy"X^       '                       ^^  "1,"?.'"''  "V""°"-  '"»  February  8.  1974  edition  of  The  Chro" 

4.  Mike  TTbovlch  Vice  President  nmted  ,  ,,^ -*  HO/m.  $850  and  postage.  «620  'e'er,  a  bimonthly  publlcauon  of  the  Clndn- 
Mlne  Workers  SwoO.S?a^SalMia?y,^  'TJ''^  S^J.'"^'  "*»"  "•'™-  ""J  '^'^^^°  Labor  founcll.  which  Is  dls- 
M<H9  04  exDe^S  J^°  «><""ohal  maUlngs  were  sent  out  at  trlbuted  to  2,000  labor  officials  la  the  CUi- 

5    John  Vento    Pennsvlvanla  Stat.  Air  non-profit  organization  rate   (1.7  cents  dnnatl  ares. 

CIO.  salary  unknown  S!^  P""'  "°''°''  P^"'™"  *688  »t  Pittsburgh.  I"  "■  sn  announcement  Is  made  of  the 

e.     Carl    Stellmack.    Pennsylvania    State  "•,»  P«™i' '*B'»<««<J  to  tie  Pennsylvania  "'nost   Important   business   meetlngr   for   all 

AFI--CIO.  salary  unknown  ,  ,, '  '  ■  '^°"'  °'  "•"•  t»"0  mailings,  were  union  stewards  and  committeemen  geared  to 

7.  Harry  Boyer.  Pennsvlvanla  state  AM  w  .,?''°-  """■  '"^  P'"  '°  ""bors  effort  to  Insure  the 

CIO.  salary  ^no^  .  """^  ^  '^■°^  ™'0D  membere  In  Dls-  slKtlon  of  Tom  Luken  to  Congress."  It  goes 

8   Bernard  Lurye.  Assistant  Manager  Oar-  ^,^^^\l^'^^  Committee:  on  to  note  that  "materials  .1U  be  furnished 

ment  Workers.  $12,856.00  sala^^od  $i38"6  ,,^^^/  at  »27/m.  81.782;  postage  at  1.7<',  »hd  dc;!n«c  osslimmcnfj  outlined  for  the 

expenses                 '•■»'•■'"  s^uuT  ana  shsbjss  ma:  and  postage  $191.  totals  $3,025.  Mtlon  required  to  build  a  Luken  victory 

9.  James  Myers.  Organizer  AP30ME  18  793  wiJ"*   ^^?^f   quoted   postage   coet   Is   the  ( emphasis  supplied) 

salary  and  $8,663  05  expenses               ■•>■■'"-  dJirerence  between  a  non-profit  maUUig  rate  The  cost  of  the  space  devoted  In  the  Chron- 

10.  Andrew  Koban  District  15  Steelwork-  Sli .  .7^^  "^'  candidate  would  have  '='«'■  to  Luken  over  the  January  8-Mareh  25 
ers.  $17,314.59  salary  and  $4  179  5«  exneasM  ?..  v^J*^  K  ^*  ""^I'^g  h»<l  gone  out  regu-  P"-'od   represents  an  Indirect  cost  of  $360 

11.  Edward  Monbome.  District  3    and  In-  m.Vt^™^  "*  alone. 

tematlonal     Eiec.     Board     Member     NMW  «  '"^^«  ,to  same  members  In  district  of  m  addition.  William  Sheeban,  head  of  the 

$23,491.73  salary  and  M  800  sreroeiLes          '  ^^^^IV"  '""'■halftones:  Labor  Council,  disclosed  that  at  least  4  na- 

12.  Prank  Kullsi,  restrict  ?SSdent  a,!?".'^^**"'"- »*■*"=  P«*«»  »' l'*'  '  °°^'  ""*  "*'*  '**"'"  '"«  '"  ""  ^ 
TOIW,  $16,314.17  salarv  and  S87  22  wtS'  ■^•.,     ?„'T?f°-  "°''  '°'*^  *•■"*«•  elsctlon_or  as  George  Meany  put  It  on  "Pace 

13.  Mike  Johnson,  Vice  President  p^.'  ,„^^  P'.^i^  '*'"•  °'  mailings  by  unions  «>«  ""J."""  on  March  3rd  concerning  the 
eylvanla  State  API^CIO  salarv  unknown  S  ^t^       ""  "»«»^  candidacy  came  to  r»oe.    "We're    putting    In    the    usual— we're 

14.  Robert  Spence.  Int*msOonal  Eeore-  •°'^°*™-  sending  In  outsiders.  Some  of  our  COPE 
sentatlve,  COMPAC.  salary  unknown  °"™  coNnnronoNS  m«i  .  .  .  ■ 

15.  Walter  Carmo.  Pennsylvania  Education  Other  "soft"  contributions  by  unions  to  Among  those  In  Cincinnati  were  Ray  Al- 
Assoc.  salary  unknown                 ■•  ^■aucacion  the  Murtha  race  Included:  VMOS.  Ar<«  Director  of  COPE  ($2,085.48  con- 

16.  Chuck  Krawetz.  tJMW.  salary  unknown  ''  *'  ""t  15.000  telephone  calls  by  the  trtbutlon  In  salary  and  expenses  under  pre- 

17.  Arnold  Miller.  President  UMw'  Jl^*^  bounty  Centrul  Labor  Committee  to  !!';"/„  f°™""" '..^''"''^  Colombo.  COPE, 
$38J83.79  salary  and  $3^68  71  exMnsi.  n^nibera    of    the    union    m    the    county       (»>•"' W  Pro  rated  salary  and  expenses  for 

18     Irwin     Aj-onson     ^iT    i^^'    .  (Source— interview  with  Tom  Beddlniter )  °°'  "o°tH);    Jane  Adams  Ely.   Ohio  State 

State  iSSlo   ^•uS^wX*"""^'"'"'  .  =    ■■«  least  $12,000  Is  expec^to^  Into  ^Tcf '?  J.'^/'Z  ''■>*°own):   w.  c.  Young, 

19.    Tom    B^dSn^r^^tot     Indian.  ">f<"»trict  from  labor  for  last  minute  cMi-  Nattonal  Field  Director,  COPE  (salary  $S0.- 

Labor  Comicr?MM)    umo^^2,   ?/H^^  "S^  expenses  and  election  day  actwitles."  "^'^  e^Pe""*  $8,869.84).   Ely  and   Young 

unknown.           ''*"''  <«"on  salary.  If  any.  (Philadelphia  Bulletin,  February  3    1974  )  "'^^  ■"  ^="  ">  undisclosed  period  of  time,  but 

20    Dana  Bann    n»«i.«.   tax               .             '■  "t'^OOO  which  ...  the  state'  and  na-  ""  ^"^  minimum  of  salary  and  expenses  for 

^jW^Dana  aoir,.  number.  lAM.  no  unloD  ""^J^IO  and  COPE  comSmeSsp^nt  °r$SoSM'"'' '  '"^  ""'"  "^""'^  "»  P"' 

,11^*.^,?^"^  '°'1'"<'»»1»  "•«  Identified-  town°'^Siwn''i^i  d^lM™!^*  *eltS!?n  ■^"''  """liable  staff  time  and  expenses 

m^L"*V"^P'^"  •^''"""ts.  internal  campaign."    1  Johmrtown   Trlbine-Dem^f  for  union  officials  came  to  $4,662.85. 

memos  or   union   newsletters   and   papers-  January  30.  1974)^    "ibune  Democrat.  Moreover.   Alverez  stated   In   an   Interview 

SI.  t'r/.'J?""  f.""  °°'  lay  to  as  much  as  4.  The  APL-CIO  was  "ooeretlns  out  of  ir  """    "    '»«'   **■"'»    telephone    calls   were 

Ave  weeks  promoting  the  Murtha  candidacy,  rooms    at    tST  Sh^tonl^n     L    L^kiJ  '°^'  """^  ""  P"™  '*°^  »»  the  Cwitr.1 

One  unionist.  Tom  Reddlnger.  Identified  by  Street."  (Johnstown  Trlbune.Dem™-™,   rS.  ^^^  CouncU  to  union  members  In  the  DU- 

the  Johnstown  Tnbune-Democrat  as  Presl-  cember  18.  1973  )                        uemocrai.  ue-  trlct.  If  the  cost  of  those  calls  were  projected 

dent  of  the  Indiana  County  Central  Labor  5.  The  state  APL-CIO  onnrtii«_i  .   ...  "  "^^  "™e  414  cente  per  caU  rate  used  In 

Council.  «lmltted  In  a  pereonal  IntervlS^  phone  An  fo?  M^^a  °nl^  1^  disS  «  i'^'^SS^'  """   '"'""•  P'»"  "'""'  "''"'  »' 

^^^^.'^f^.""  "°""  ■"  "°P»"» '•'"  time  (Johnstown    Trlbune'DemS^t     dJ^i^I  »3,780.00. 

from  hla  Job  at  Plsher-sclentlflc  Company  18   1973)                 une  uemocrat.     December  As  In  other  distrlcte.  there  were  many  mall- 

Indlana.  Pa.,  to  work  In  the  Murtha  cam-         6  Democratic  t»i«nhnn.  s.-v ^  Ings  to  union  members: 

pa^.  He  further  stated  that  aU  bis  rxpeS.  facumw  S^ut^er  ^1^?  wh^  T  ^ThT  '■  *'  ""•"  two-one  dateKl  February  18. 

during  this  time  were  paid  for  by  the  P.^.  tie  st^lworkTre  Dnl^    nh^^^^^  ^h^"?  "'  '*''*  ""  """*'"  F*bruary  28.  1974  were  sent 

sylvanla  State  AFI^o.  Indudl'og  the  cot  uX^^^:i^^^^^^l^l^:;^  w^or^re'r^rl?!,"""'''  '"•  """'^  ^'^■ 
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2.  Another  nuUler  dated  February  38,  1974 
was  sent  to  all  members  of  Local  863,  UAW. 

S.  Tet  another  mailer  dated  February  18, 
1074  waa  sent  to  members  of  the  Amal- 
gamated  Clothing  Workers. 

4.  Space  was  devoted  In  local  union  papen 
to  promoting  the  candidacy  of  Luken. 

In  all  at  leact  »8.34a.06  In  paid  staff  time 
and  telephone  costa  on  a  projected  basis  were 
pumped  Into  the  Luken's  campaign. 

Michigan's  Eighth  District 
As  in  the  case  with  other  special,  off-year 
elections,  the  race  between  Etemocrat  Robert 
Traxler  and  Republican  Jim  Sparling  was 
significantly  Influenced  by  the  infusion  of 
"hard"  and  "soft"  contributions  made  by 
union  offlciala  to  the  Trailer  campaign. 

Hard  contributions  amounted  to  nearly 
$29,000.00  with  the  United  Auto  Workers— 
an  Independent  union  based  in  the  state — 
contributing  nearly  half  the  "hard"  labor 
money,  as  reported  by  the  Traxler  for  Con- 
gress Volunteer  Committee, 

Some  23  labor  political  action  groups  con- 
tributed $38,880  In  "hard"  money  to  the  cam- 
paign, a  figure  that  even  cursory  research 
shows  does  not  realistically  measure  the  con- 
tribution on  the  part  of  the  union  hierarchy 
In  behalf  of  the  Traxler  campaign. 

STATT 

A  minimum  of  eight  national,  state,  and 
local  union  officials  contributed  their  salaried 
staff  time  (plus  expenses)  to  the  project  of 
getting  Traxler  elected. 

Those  officials  were: 

James  George.  United  Auto  Workers 
(UAW).  Detroit,  annual  salary  917.093.80, 
expenses  ft4J86.0€. 

Sam  Plshman,  UAW,  salary  823.088.10.  ex- 
peuses  $6,219.26. 

Ray  Alvarez,  Area  Director.  AFL-CIO  COPE, 
salary  $19,772.50,  expenses  $6,868.17. 

Ernest  DlUard,  UAW,  Detroit,  salary,  $18.- 
294.65,  exp..  $8,246-37. 

W.  C.  Young,  National  Field  Director. 
COPE,  salary  $20,373.60.  expenses  $8,659.84, 

John  Dewan,  UAW.  Madison  Heights, 
Michigan,  salary  $16,943.80,  expenses.  $3,- 
992.16. 

Ruth  Colombo,  Assistant  Area  Director. 
Women's  Activities  Program  (COPE),  salary 
$20  360  &0.  expenses  $3,365.90. 

In  addition.  Wallace  J.  "Butch"  Warner, 
2575  N.  Orr  Bd.,  Hemlock,  Michigan,  was  off 
his  Job  (unpaid)  from  January  14.  1974 
through  the  election  (April  16.  1974)  to  work 
as  coordinator  on  the  campaign  for  the 
"Traxler  for  Congress  Labor  Coordinator." 

An  employee  of  Michigan  Bell  and  a  paid 
staffer  as  President  of  Communications 
Workers  of  American  Local  No.  4108,  Warner's 
worth  to  the  campaign  (he  is  a  cable  splicer 
and  earns  $236  per  week  under  terms  of  the 
union  contract)  come  to  $3,302.50. 

Warner  disclosed  in  an  interview  that  be 
had  indeed  worked  with  COPE  and  UAW 
personnel,  Identifying  Sam  Flshman  as  hav- 
ing been  ou  the  scene  for  at  least  one  week, 
W.  C.  Young  for  10  days.  Ruth  Colombo  as 
having  supervised  for  "at  least  10  days"  the 
phone  banks  iised  to  contact  the  43,000  ac- 
tive UAW  members,  5.000  retirees  and  36,000 
AFL-CIO  members  In  the  district. 

For  various  reasons — such  as  an  unlisted 
number,  personnel  moving,  etc. — some  60f~o 
of  the  73,000  union  members,  according  to 
Warner  were  not  contacted.  Thus,  some  43.- 
800  calls  were  made,  many  of  them  twice, 
ouce  they  were  ideotlQed  as  in  the  Traxler 
camp.  Assuming  ^  of  those  contacted  were 
in  this  category,  that  means  approximately 
65,200  phone  calls  to  union  members  alone 
at  the  rate  of  A\^  cents  per  call  (as  billed  in 
Michigan)   for  a  net  cost  of  $2,922. 

In  terms  of  paid  staff  time,  we  must  weigh 
In  the  appropriate  pro  rata  share  of  Bay 
Alvarez*  salary  and  expenses.  Alvarez  can- 
didly admits  he  was  assigned  to  work  In 
three  congressional  distrlcte  (Ohio  1.  Mlchl- 
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g&n  6  and  Michigan  8)  from  January  3 
through  April  16 — or  28%  of  his  annual  time. 

Thus,  In  all  three  races,  his  "In-klnd"  con- 
tribution was  $6,256.40,  a  tiilrd  of  vblch 
($3,085.46)  la  allocated  to  the  race  in  Michi- 
gan 8. 

Applying  the  same  pro  rata  formula,  the 
"In-kind"  contributions  for  other  COPB  and 
UAW  operatives  are  as  follows: 

W.  C.  Young  had  salary  of  $738.00  and  ex- 
penses of  $309  which  totals  $1,047. 

Ruth  Colombo  had  salary  of  $738.00  and 
expenses  of  $309  which  toUIa  $1,047. 

Sam  Flshman  had  salary  of  $444.00  and  ex- 
penses of  $120  which  totals  $564. 

In  summary,  a  cursory  glance  will  eetabUsh 
at  least  $7,946.96  In  "soft"  contributions  of 
paid  staff  time  to  the  Traxler  campaign. 

PRINTINO 

In  addition  to  the  IdentuSable  staff  time 
and  expenses  involved,  a  substantial  "soft" 
contribution  come  in  the  form  of  four  sepa- 
rate maUlngs,  three  of  which  were  sent  "To 
all  UAW  members  In  Michigan's  8th  Congres- 
sional District."  Copies  of  those  maUlngs  are 
attached  as  "A." 

Two  different  mailing  permits  were  used  at 
the  non-profit  organization  rate,  with  permit 
#3333,  which  belongs  to  American  MaUera 
and  Binders  of  Detroit,  on  two  maUlng.s,  and 
the  UAW's  own  permit  K-80O0  being  used  for 
the  third. 

In  terms  of  cost,  as  estimated  by  a  Michi- 
gan printer,  here  Is  what  each  of  the  maUlngs 
would  cost: 

MaUlng  of  March  30.  1974  to  43,000  UAW 
members : 

Printing  at  $a8.80/m,  $1,238.40;  Postage 
at  1.7«.  $73.10;  and  postage,  $134.70  totals 
$1,436.20. 

MaUlng  of  AprU  3.  1974  to  43.000  UAW 
members:  (It  is  noteworthy  that  this  maU- 
Ing  made  from  Detroit  under  permit  ^3333, 
contained  as  an  Insert  a  six  panel  brochure 
allegedly  paid  for  by  the  Traxler  for  Congress 
Volunteer  Committee). 

Printing  a  two  page  letter  at  $38.ao/m. 
$1,668.40;  postage  at  1.7^,  $73.10:  and  postage 
at  2.9«-,  $124.70,  totals  $1,866.20. 

MaUlng  of  AprU  6,  1974  to  43.000  UAW 
members: 

Printing,  $1,688.40;  postage  at  1.7^  $73.10: 
and  postage  at  2.9<,  $124.70.  totals  $1,866.30. 

MaUlng  of  "8th  Congressional  District  Spe- 
cial Election  Edition"  of  Michigan  AFI^-CIO 
News  (Vol.  35.  No.  37.  AprU  16,  1974)  to  UAW 
members  In  the  8th  District. 

(In  this  6  page  tabloid,  five  pages  are  de- 
voted unabashedly  promoting  the  candidacy 
of  Traxler.  Taking  %lhs  of  the  costs  the  "In- 
klnd"  contribution  is  shown  below.) 

Printing,  $2,750.00:  and  postage.  $200.00, 
totals  $2,950.00. 

Thus,  total  soft  printing  costs  contributed 
by  the  UAW  and  Michigan  State  AFL-CIO 
to  the  candidacy  of  Traxler  came  to  a  total 
of  $8,118.60. 

SUMMAST 

It  Is  therefore  reasonable  to  state  that 
many  thousands  of  dollars  in  soft  contribu- 
tions were  funnelled  into  the  Michigan  8 
race  by  the  unions  and  union  offldala. 
The  contributions  break  down  as  follows: 
"Hard"  contributions  from  labor  sources, 
$28,880. 

"So*t"  contributions: 
Staff  time  and  expenaea.^— 
Printing 

Telephone  costs ,_. 


$7,946.  M 
8, 118.  60 
3. 923. 00 


Total ,_ 18,986.66 

This  "investment"  is  over  and  above  the 
reported  money,  for  a  grand  total  union  con- 
tribution of  $47,866.00 

Additionally,  three  union  officials  were 
identified  as  being  on  the  scene,  whether  as 
paid  or  unpaid  la  not  clear.  The  three  were: 
James  George.  UAW.  Detroit  (annual  salary 


of  $17,093.80);  Emest  EMUard.  UAW.  Detroit 
(annual  salary  of  $18,394.64):  and  John  De- 
wan,  UAW.  Madison  Helghu  (annual  salary 
$16,943.80). 

Michigan's  Firm  DisratcT 
The  race  for  Vice  President  Oerald  Ford's 
former  seat  In  Congress  was  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  the  other  three  special  elections,  in 
that  a  professional  firm — headed  by  John 
MartUla — took  over  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Vander  Veen  campaign. 

Nevertheless,  the  union  Influence  directing 
the  campaign  was  exercised  In  both  a  direct 
and  Indirect  fashion,  much  as  it  was  in  all 
other  special  elections. 

1.  Direct  contributions  as  filed  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  Vander  Veen  for  Congress 
Committee  llst6  some  12  separate  union  po- 
litical action  groups  contributed  a  total  of 
$18,711.00  to  the  Vander  Veen  campaign — or 
approximately  38'^  of  the  total  direct  re- 
ported contributions  of  $49,568.70. 

2.  Indirect  contributions.  Perhaps  because 
a  professional  consulting  firm  was  retained 
to  direct  the  Vander  Veen  campaign,  the 
"high  profile"  maintained  by  union  officials 
while  working  in  other  special  elections  was 
not  as  evident.  However.  Ray  Alvarez,  area 
Director  of  the  AIT.-CIO's  Committee  on 
PoUtlcal  Education  (COPE »  admitted  to 
having  been  in  Michigan's  5th  DUtrict. 
Under  the  same  formula  developed  for  the 
Michigan's  eighth  District  some  $2,085.46  of 
Alvarez'  annual  salary  and  erpen-sea  of 
$38,590.67  could  t>e  considered  an  lndlr«ct 
campaign  contribution. 

The  printing  area  was  one  that  afforded 
a  good  deal  of  "in-kind"  support  for  the 
Democrat.  Curiously,  the  s.jne  format,  type 
face,  halftones,  paper,  three  of  the  pages  are 
exactly  the  same  and  appeared  in  a  tabloid- 
type  maUer  that  went  out  under  both,  the 
permit  number  of  the  candidate  (£-662)  and 
the  permit  of  the  Western  American  maU- 
ers  (#1).  which  maUed  the  piece  in  behalf 
of  Region  1-D,  United  Auto  Workera,  Box  H, 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

In  terms  of  specific  maUlngs  and  costs,  the 
following  were  sent  during  the  course  of  the 
campaign : 

Two  page  letter,  enclosing  a  xeroxed  'fact 
sheet"  on  Vander  Veen  plus  a  postage  paid 
return  card  under  Permit  3!r4731  addzvesed 
to  Region  1-D.  UAW,  soliciting  workers  for 
the  Vander  Veen  campaign. 

Printing,  $1,151.70;  postage  at  l.7c.  $374.00: 
and  postage  at  2.9c.  $638.00,  totals  $3483.70. 

Tabloid  maUer  (mentioned  previously) 
sent  to  all  UAW  members  in  the  district. 

Priming.  $2,373.00:  postage  at  l,7c.  $37400: 
and  postage  at  2.9c.  $638.00.  totals  $3,385.00. 

In  addition  a  separate  tabloid  mailer  was 
also  prepared  that  U.  once  again,  similar  & 
identical  in  places  to  the  other  two  tabloids. 
The  difference  is  that  this  la  printed  on  offset 
stock  Instead  of  newsprint  and  in  aU  likely- 
hood  mailed  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,315.00 
to  all  UAW  members  In  the  district. 

Thus  total  "in  kind"  printing  and  con- 
tributions to  the  Vander  Veen  campaign  came 
to  $8,863.70;  combined  with  the  salary  for 
Just  one  member  of  the  COPE  staff.  Bay 
Alveree,  the  total  in  Idnd  contributions  in 
their  quietest  of  the  districts  comes  to  at 
least  $10,949.30. 

Obviously,  not  ail  "soft"  contributions  are 
covered  in  the  report  on  this  district — tele- 
phones, etc. — but  the  low  profile  maintained 
by  union  officials  during  the  race  makes  them 
almost  impossible  to  detect. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  IlUnois 
(Mr.  AifNimzio} . 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mi.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  In  support  of  H^.  16090.  I  want 
to  pATtlcularly  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  for  the  pa- 
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tleaice  that  he  exercised  during  the  past 
6  months  while  the  committee  was  de- 
liberating all  of  the  amendments  that 
have  been  offered  in  committee  to  this 
legislation.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  would  also  Ulce  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frekzel).  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Devrnti.  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  DiCKnreoNi,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dfhti.  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  'Mr.  Bhademas)  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr 
Thompson)  ;  In  fact,  all  the  members  of 
the  full  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration for  the  diligent  manner  in  which 
they  attended  all  the  meetings  in  order 
to  come  out  with  a  bill  tliat  deals  with 
limitations,  that  deals  with  disclosure 
and  deals  with  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  I  refer  to  public  financing. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Members 
of  this  House  that  In  1968  we  passed  in 
the  House  on  a  Clirlstmas  tree  bill  a  $1 
contribution  the  taxpayer  would  desig- 
nate to  which  political  party  his  con- 
tribution would  go.  In  the  public  finance 
section  of  tills  legislation  we  have  $24 
million  that  has  already  been  collected 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Senice  checlsed 
off  by  the  citizens  as  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution. It  is  estimated  that  by  1976 
we  are  going  to  have  MO  mUIion  in  this 
fund. 

I  want  to  also  remind  the  Members  of 
tills  House  that  I  am  totally  against  any 
moneys  being  taken  out  of  the  general 
revenue  fund  for  purposes  of  financing 
an  election:  but  I  do  strongly  favor  the 
fact  that  the  American  people  checked 
off  and  have  mandated  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  act.  "We  have  given  you 
voluntarily  $60  million.  We  expect  you 
to  use  tills  money  so  that  we  can  have 
the  kind  of  elections  In  America  that  we 
can  feel  comfortable  with,  and  especial- 
ly with  the  Members  of  tiie  Congress  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States." 

This  is  the  reason  we  Included  In  the 
bill  a  limitation  of  $20  million  for  can- 
didates on  a  pre^Jdentlal  level.  S20  mil- 
lion for  the  Democrats  and  $20  million 
for  the  Republicans,  and  $2  million  for 
each  party  convention. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  $2  million  for  each  party  convention 
and  n1th  the  Presidential  primaries  to 
be  financed,  as  fully  explained  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  Mr.  Johh  Bradevas  that 
we  would  have  to  collect  $250  in  small 
contributions,  a  total  of  $5,000  In  20 
States,  a  total  of  $100,000  to  be  eligible 
to  qualify. 

I  believe  in  congressional  public  fi- 
nancing and  the  checkoff  system  If  the 
money  is  there  and  If  the  committee  can 
wort  Its  will  this  afternoon.  I  would  like 
to  see  both  the  Democratic  Congressional 
Committee  and  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional Committee,  with  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michil).  that  those 
committees  be  used  as  a  vehicle  to  dis- 
tribute that  public  money  that  has  been 
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designated  by  the  taxpayers  to  be  used    same   election,   who  spent  $208,000    tt 
for   public    financing    of    congressloftol — goes  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 


elections. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Dent),  the  chairman  of  the 
Elections  SutKommlttee. 

Mr.  DEaJT.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  of 
the  talk  about  the  closed  rule  and  not 
allowing  certain  sections  of  the  bill  to  be 
open  for  amendment,  I  can  say  to  the 
Members  that  for  the  number  of  years — 
not  only  mouths — that  our  committee 
held  bearings  and  so  forth,  and  the  com- 
mittee itself  under  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  'Mr.  Hays>,  with  its  meetings  and 
markups  for  22  sessloas,  the  major  pomt 
of  discussion  in  all  of  these  days  and 
hours  has  been  the  question  of  money— 
m-o-n-e-y — the  root  of  all  evil  and  the 
source  of  much  good. 

Money  is  the  name  of  the  game  in 
politics,  and  until  we  admit  that  and 
stand  up  and  face  it,  all  of  the  reforms 
that  we  may  yap  about  and  talk  about 
and  try  to  get  our  attention  about  are 
just  so  much  talk. 

As  long  as  one  candidate  can  spend 
$204,000  in  a  general  election  against  a 
candidate  who  spends  $2,775,  It  Is  a  farce 
and  a  fraud  upon  the  body  politic;  as 
long  as  the  total  number  of  candidates 
in  the  entire  primary  and  general  last 
year,  who  were  candidates  in  the  pri- 
maries and  won  and  went  on  to  the  gen- 
eral election,  834  candidates  spending  a 
total  of  $40  million  less  $8,000. 

We  are  proposing  In  this  legislation  to 
increase  that  spending  allowance,  almost 
by  mandate  in  this  law,  to  $240  million 
for  835  candidates.  Who  on  Ood's  earth 
is  going  to  say  that  this  is  a  reform  when 
we  are  proposing  to  spend  $7,395,000  for 
an  election  for  Members  of  Congress 
more  than  the  entire  salaries  of  all  the 
memtiership  of  the  Congress  combined? 
The  reason  this  has  all  come  to  this 
stage  Is  because  those  who  talk  reform 
do  not  want  reform;  because  every  pub- 
lic organization  demanding  reform  Is 
basing  it  upon  greater  expenditures  for 
elections.  Instead  of  less:  when  these 
same  organization-;  fight  every  attempt 
by  the  Congress  or  even  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Salaries  to  raise  or  Increase  the 
salary  of  Congressmen.  All  right,  they  all 
agree.  Common  Cause  and  the  rest,  they 
agree  that  we  should  spend  $240  million 
to  get  elected,  but  not  one  cent  for  an  in- 
crease in  pay  to  put  us  l:i  a  position 
where  we  would  not  have  to  go  out  with 
cap  In  hand  and  a  tlncup  asking  for 
donations. 

"Please  put  money  in  the  pot  so  that 
I  can  run  for  Congress.  Please  send  me 
some  money  so  that  I  can  buy  some 
matches  and  cards.  Please  do  that.  I  want 
to  serve  In  the  Congress.  I  want  to  be  a 
PUbUc  servant,  but  you  better  send  me 
some  money  or  else  I  will  not  be  able  to 
do  It.  and  if  I  am  not  there.  I  cannot  do 
you  any  favors." 

That  is  the  condition  we  find  ourselves 
In.  because  we  have  allowed  this  office 
to  be  bought  and  sold  and  traded  aroimd 
Uke  a  commodity.  Three  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  doHars  by  one  candidate 
who  ran  against  another  candidate  in  the 


The  average  spending  of  the  Memljer? 
of  this  Congress,  of  the  total  number  of 
Members  running,  was  $47,000.  But,  we 
are  saying  to  5  percent — 5  percent  of  the 
candidates  for  Congress  spent  near  the 
amount  that  we  are  saying  in  this  bill 
ousht  to  be  the  amount  to  spend  for 
Congress. 

The  other  95  percent  somehow  found  a 
way  Into  the  Congress  with  much,  much, 
much  less.  The  limit  of  one's  spending  is 
not  the  criterion  that  we  measure  an 
election  on. 

Let  me  Just  show  the  Members  some  of 
the  examples,  if  they  wish. 

We  have  in  one  State — I  will  not  men- 
tion the  names  of  the  Members;  it  might 
embarrass  them,  and  I  would  not  want  to 
do  that — but  a  Democrat  spent  $274,000 
against  a  Republican  who  spent  $152,000. 
The  Republican  was  a  nonincumbent 
and  won. 

We  have  in  our  House  a  very  wonder- 
ful man.  I  think  the  Members  would  rec- 
ognize him  by  the  clothes  he  wears.  He 
spent  $218,000  to  get  elected  to  a  seat  In 
Congress.  I  want  to  know  what  kind  of 
service  he  can  render  to  his  people  that 
entitles  him  to  $218,000  worth  of  expen- 
ditures on  his  part. 

He  had  running  against  him  a  can- 
didate who  spent  $169,000  and  another 
one  who  spent  $212,000  and  beat  a  can- 
didate against  him— not  a  challenger,  a 
candidate;  they  were  both  nonlncum- 
bents— he  beat  a  candidate  who  spent 
$306,000. 

Here  we  have  another  example  of 
$518,000  and  in  another  instance,  $520,- 

000  for  a  job  that  pays  a  total  of  $85,000. 
I  do  not  know.  Maybe  some  of  the 

Members  come  from  some  place  where 
they  have  a  money  machine. 

Here  Is  what  happens  because  of  this. 
Here  is  an  opus  written  by  a  well-known 
newspaperman.  Let  me  give  the  Members 
his  analysis  of  Congress:  "$661  million 
puts  Congressmen  on  Easy  Street." 

He  starts  off  by  asking  a  question,  and 

1  will  give  anyone  a  dime  who  can 
answer  it. 

This  is  what  he  says: 

"What  costs  $861  million  a  year, 
travels  a  lot,  talks  a  lot,  talks  himself  to 
sleep,  and  writes  letters  even  when  he  is 
not  written  to?  Two  guesses.  Do  you  give 
up?  Why,  It  Is  an  easy  answer:  Ihe 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

The  Congress  is  now  about  to  come 
on  scene  in  a  great  public  spectacle  on 
the  impeachment. 

If  we  Memliers  figure  this  out.  it  comes 
to  about  $1  million-plus  per  Member 
per  year  that  the  taxpayers  have  to 
pay. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  another  minute  left, 
I  understand.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield  it 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  do  not  want  to  read  the 
whole  thing,  but  I  just  want  to  tell  the 
Members  what  he  counts  as  an  emolu- 
ment, as  a  great  piece  of  the  gravy  train- 
He  says:  "The  Library  of  Congress 
provides  him  with  free  reading  matter 
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by  bedtime  If  by  chance  he  cannot 
sleep,  and  when  he  dies,  the  deceased 
Member  receives  automatically  an  extra 
year's  salary  to  help  him  out  with  his 
own  final  arrangements." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to 

put  this  man  up  for  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

Mr.  FRENZHI^.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Qeorgla 

(Mr.  BLACKBtnuf) . 

Mr.  BLACKBXntN.  Mr.  CtiAlrman,  we 
are  now  engaged  In  trying  to  pass  a  cam- 
paign reform  bill — a  bill  which  most 
Americans  want  to  see  adopted.  I  believe 
it  is  almost  incredible,  however,  that  this 
long  and  detailed  bill  makes  at>solutely 
DO  mention  of  what  is  probably  the  larg- 
est single  abuse  of  our  present  campaign 
laws.  I  refer  to  the  giant  loophole  which. 
in  effect,  allows  union  dues  to  be  used  In 
vast  quantities,  perhaps  $100  million  in 
a  general  election,  to  be  funnelled  by  the 
union  leaders  to  their  favored  candidates. 
Two  international  unions — caught  red- 
handed  in  these  practices — have  recently 
agreed  as  a  result  of  court  cases  to  re- 
fund to  their  memliers  those  portions  of 
their  union  dues  which  have  been  spent 
on  political  campaigning.  These  were  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Airline 
Clerks  and  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists.  A  recent  article  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  January  29.  1974, 
makes  it  very  clear  that  cash-equivalent 
political  expenditures  by  union  officials 
far  outweigh  their  direct  cash  aid  to  can- 
didates. 

I  should  like  to  submit  this  article  for 
the  Record  at  this  time: 
Monet's   Jcst  '  Oi«    Tool    Machinists   Use 
To  HxLp  Favorzo  OmcE  Seekers — Indi- 
BTCT  An)   Is   A  Big  Item,   Coltit  Records 
Indicate;     How    Deuocrats    Benefited — 
Some  or  the  Dottch  Is  Soft 
(By  Byron  E.  Calamel 
Los  Ahseus.— IJk<  the  Fresldent  himself. 
some  or  Rlctiard  NlEon's  foes  In  organized 
labor  have  been  surrendering  sensitive  politi- 
cal records. 

The  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists. In  a  case  initiated  by  a  group  of  dissi- 
dent members  of  the  union,  was  forced  by 
a  federal  court  here  to  release  thousands  of 
documents.  They  reveal  in  unusual  detail 
how  the  lAM  goes  about  electing  Us  friends 
to  federal  office. 

This  rare  glimpse  Into  the  Inner  workings 
of  one  of  the  ATL-CIO's  largest  ( SCO .000  mem- 
bers) and  most  politically  active  unions  shows 
that  there  Is  a  lot  more  to  a  union's  political 
clout  than  the  direct  financial  contributions 
reported  to  government  watchdogs — and  la- 
bor's political  experts  say  the  machinists 
probably  adhere  to  the  campaign  spending 
laws  as  closely  as  any  union. 

The  dotuments  indicate  that  direct  gifts 
are  often  overshadowed  by  various  services 
provided  free  of  charge  to  favored  candidates 
under  the  guise  of  "political  education"  for 
union  members.  The  indirect  aid  Includes 
some  of  labor's  most  potent  poltlcal  weapons: 
assignment  of  paid  staff  members  to  candi- 
dates' campaigns,  use  of  union  computers, 
mobilization  of  get-out-the-vote  drives. 

trips  AI41]  DIKNERS 

Dues  have  also  been  used,  the  documents 
Indicate,  to  supply  lAM-baclied  candidates 
with  polls  and  printing  services  and  to  fi- 
nance "nonpartisan"  registration  drives,  trips 
by  congressional  lncuml>ent5  back  home  dur- 
ing campaigns,  and  dinners  benefitlns  olllce 
seekers  endorsed  by  the  machinists  Machln- 
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lat-backed  c&ndidatea  an  almost  Invaiiably 

Democrats. 

An  Important  question  la  whether  these 
dues-financed  activities  violate  federal  laws 
that  loz  decades  have  barred  unions  and 
corporations  from  using  their  treasury  funds 
to  contrlbut*  "anytlilng  of  value"  to  candi- 
dates for  federal  office.  Money  for  Buch  di- 
rect contributions  by  unions  must  come  from 
voluntary  donations  coaxed  out  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  federal  statutes  do  permit  unions 
to  spend  dues  for  partisan  poUtlcdslng  di- 
rected at  the  union's  members  and  thalr 
famllles,  on  the  theory  that  this  sort  of  thing 
Is  Internal  union  business,  and  the  money 
used  for  this  activity  U  called  "education 
money."  or  "soft  money." 

The  political  activities  of  the  machinists' 
union  are,  indeed,  aimed  at  the  union's  tEkem- 
bers  and  are  therefore  proper,  says  WUllam 
Holayter,  director  of  the  union's  political  arm. 
the  Machinists  Non-PELrtlsan  Political 
League. 

DBAWING  THE  UME 

Even  labor's  critics  concede  that  it  Is  some- 
times hard  to  draw  the  line  between  activi- 
ties designed  to  sell  a  candidate  to  a  union's 
members  and  those  Intended  to  sway  voters 
In  general.  A  member  of  the  machinists  as- 
signed to  promote  a  candidate  among  other 
machinists  may  Inevitably  find  himself  woo- 
ing other  voters  as  well. 

Still,  the  machinists'  documents  suggest 
that  the  union  has  often  sought  to  provide 
maximum  assistance  to  a  candidate  by  use 
of  soft  money.  "The  problem."  says  one  la- 
bor political  strategist.  "U  that  the  machin- 
ists put  too  much  In  -ffritlng."  The  late  Don 
Elllnger,  the  widely  respected  head  of  the 
Machinists  Non-Partlsan  Political  Loague 
who  died  In  1972,  evidently  had  a  penchant 
for  memos. 

Spending  reports  filed  with  the  Senate  for 
the  1970  campaign  show  that  the  Machin- 
ists Non-Partlsan  Political  League  openly 
gave  Sen.  Oale  McGee  05,000;  the  internal 
records  now  disclose  that  the  Wyoming 
Democrat  also  received  at  least  M.SOO  In  non- 
cash assistance.  Direct  donations  to  Texas 
Democrat  Ralph  Yarborough'e  unsucoeasful 
Senate  reelection  bid  In  1970  were  listed  at 
S8.950:  one  document  indicates  he  got  other 
help  worth  at  least  $10,660.  While  the  league 
poured  $15,200  directly  Into  Democrat  John 
Gtillgan's  tinsuccessful  19flS  bid  for  an  Ohio 
Senate  seat,  the  doctunents  show  it  Indirectly 
provided  more,  916,500. 

BBCEiPT  imairpoaTKt) 

Available  records  Indicate  that  few.  If  any. 
campaign  committees  for  machinist- backed 
candidates  listed  Indirect  aid  from  dues 
money  as  contributions.  Prior  to  a  1972 
toughening  of  dlsclosiure  rec.ulrementa.  can- 
didates evidently  found  it  easy  to  spot  loop- 
holes that  were  used  to  avoid  reporting  such 
Indirect  assistance. 

The  dissident  machinists  who  forced  dis- 
closure of  their  union's  flies  had  brought 
their  Bult  with  the  backing  of  the  National 
Right  to  Work  Legal  Defense  Foundation. 
The  dissidents  wanted  the  court  to  bar  the 
union  from  using  dues  money  for  any  polit- 
ical activity — including  such  clearly  legal 
endeavors  as  politicking  directed  at  its  own 
members  and  traditional  union  lobbying  ef- 
forts. The  real  goal  of  the  right-to-work 
foundation  is  to  eliminate  the  forced  pay- 
ment of  dues.  A  federal  Judge  dismissed  the 
suit  Dec.  19.  largely  because  the  union  offered 
to  start  rebating  the  dues  of  any  member 
who  disagrees  with  the  union's  stand  on  poli- 
tical or  legislative  Issues.  The  dissident  group 
appealed  the  decision  Jan.   10. 

One  questionable  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
chinists helped  reelect  Sen,  McQee  In  1970. 
Alexander  Barkan.  director  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Committee  on  Political  Education,  asked  the 
machinists  early  that  year  to  put  the  names 


of  65,000  "Democrats  in  Wyoming"  on  tlie 
machinists'  computer  for  the  Senator's  use  In 
"mailings,  registration,  ^Xc"  The  minutes  of 
the  MachtnistB  Non-Partlsan  Political  League 
executive  committee  show  that  Mr  Elllngec 
recommended  handling  the  chore  but  warned 
that  It  would  have  to  be  financed  with  "gen- 
eral-fund money"  (the  league's  separate  kit- 
ty composed  of  voluntary  donations  and 
would  be  considered  "a  contribution  toward 
the  Oale  McOee  campaign.") 

Despite  the  warning,  internal  records  show 
that  bUls  totaling  99,302.74  for  the  operation 
were  paid  out  of  the  league's  political-educa- 
tion fund,  built  from  dues  money  Comput- 
ing *  Software  Inc.  was  paid  54.896.8*.  Min- 
nesota Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.  received 
9414,  and  94.191.90  went  to  reimburse  th« 
lAM  treasury  for  cards  It  provided. 

Doubts  about  such  arrangements  may  be 
raised  m  the  coming  report  by  the  Senate 
Watergate  committee.  Though  Republican 
hopes  for  public  hearings  on  union  campaign 
contributions  will  probably  be  disappointed, 
the  committee  staff  has  asked  unions  broad 
and  potentlsUy  explosive  questions  about  the 
services  provided  to  candidates. 

Watergate  revelations,  some  union  politi- 
cians believe,  have  demonstrated  that  labor 
can  never  collect  enough  rank-and-file  dona- 
tions to  rival  campaign  contributions  by 
business  bigwigs.  "There  is  no  way  we  can 
match  them,"  says  Mr.  Holayter  of  the  ma- 
chinists, "It's  silly  to  try."  Hence  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Indirect  contributions. 

This  Is  one  reason  why  the  ATL-CIO  is 
pressing  for  public  financing  of  federal  cam- 
paigns: its  strategists  obviously  figure  that  a 
ban  on  direct  contributions  would  leave  labor 
in  a  better  position  relative  to  business  than  - 
It  Is  In  now. 

If  past  performance  Is  any  guide,  the  ma- 
chinists' union  would  etUl  be  a  valuable 
supporter  for  Its  political  favorites  If  pubUo 
financing  were  adopted.  Its  Indirect  assist- 
ance In  staffers'  time  alone  has  totaled  In  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  the  court  docu- 
ments show. 

Printing  is  another  campaign  expense  that 
the  lAM  often  helps  its  frlenda  meet.  With 
the  1970  elections  coming  up,  an  aide  to 
Rep.  Lloyd  Meeds  passed  to  the  machinists 
a  bill  for  the  printing  of  the  Washington 
Democrat's  quarterly  newsletter.  "The  news- 
letter went  to  every  home  In  the  Second 
District."  the  aide  rejoined  in  one  of  the 
released  documents.  "We  had  a  tremendous, 
positive  response  to  it."  Although  the  newa- 
letter  had  been  distributed  far  beyond  the 
JAM'S  ranks  In  an  election  year,  a  soft- 
money  check  for  9096.17  to  the  printer  was 
quickly  disptatched  to  a  local  imlon  ofllclal. 

Early  in  the  1972  reelection  drive  of  Sen. 
Thomas  Mclntyre,  the  Machinists  Non-Partl- 
san Political  League  agreed  to  spend  91,000 
"for  assistance  In  newsletters"  put  out  by 
the  New  Hampshire  Democrat.  And  earlier, 
during  Rep.  John  Tunney's  successful  1970 
bid  for  a  California  Senate  seat,  the  league 
picked  up  a  91,740  tab  for  printing  of  a 
brochure  that  compared  the  Democrat's  vot- 
ing record  with  that  of  the  GOP  Incumbent. 
George  Miirpby.  Some  of  the  brochures 
were  passed   out  at  a  county  fair. 

The  amount  of  union  staff  time  devoted  to 
candidates'  campaigns  Is  difficult  to  pin 
down.  Irving  Ross,  a  certified  public  account- 
ant retained  b;f  the  suing  dissident  machto- 
tsts  to  anallze  the  lAM  documents,  filed  an 
alBdavlt  giving  "incomplete"  tabulations.  Mr. 
Ross  says  the  time  that  lAM  "grand  lodge 
representatives"  and  "spedat  representa- 
tives" spent  on  campaigns  In  1972  was  worth 
939,176.  The  amounts  were  956.241  in  3970 
and  $42,921  In  196S,  he  says.  The  1AM  says 
the  figures  are  too  high,  but  It  dldnt  chal- 
lenge them  In  court. 

A  status  report  prepared  by  the  machinists 
political  unit  In  late  August  1970  shows  that 
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at  least  one  field  reptvsentatlve  waa  work- 
Lug  f  uu  time  on  each  of  over  30  congressional 
campalBus.  1AM  agents  often  become  almost 
part  of  the  candidate  5  campaign  staff.  Wben 
Robert  Brown  was  assigned  full  time  to 
IndUna  Sen.  Vance  Hartlce's  reelection  cam- 
paign In  May  1970.  he  set  up  an  ofnce  right 
In  the  Democrat's  headquarters  and  had  the 
title  of  chairman  of  the  Indiana  Labor  Com- 
mittee for  Hartke.  Anottier  lAM  representa- 
tive. William  Wolfe,  was  assigned  to  Yar- 
borougb  campaigns  In  Texas  In  1970  and 
1973— and  was  being  paid  out  of  the  union 
treasury  in  May  1973  even  though  a  new 
law  effective  In  April  1973  speciacally  barred 
a  union  from  using  dues  money  to  pay  for 
services  rendered  to  a  candidate,  thus  spell- 
ing out  more  clearly  an  old  prohibition. 

The  union  also  takes  machinists  out  of  the 
shop  for  campaign  duty,  giving  them  "lost 
time"  compensation  out  of  dues  money  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  regular  pay.  Thus. 
ttie  files  show,  two  Baltimore  m&chlalste  got 
*2S3.40  a  week  whUe  working  for  the 
Bumphrey  presidential  campaign  for  five 
weeks  in  1988.  A  Maryland  lAM  omclal  said 
later  that  the  two  "did  a  first-rate  Job, 
especially  In  smoking  out  the  local  Demo- 
cratic politicians  who  were  Inclined  to  ctit 
the  top  of  the  ticket"  and  persuading  them 
not  to  do  so. 

Rep.  Richard  Hanna  of  California  got  tSOO 
from  the  machinists  to  help  finance  a  96,000 
"nonpartisan"  registration  effort  to  help  get 
him  reelected  In  1970.  In  a  letter  requesting 
the  union's  aid.  the  Democrat  predicted  that 
the  drive  would  "raise  the  district  to  at  least 
53.6%  Democratic  .  .  .  because  moet  of  the 
unregistered  voters  are  Democrats."  He  said 
the  registrars  would  be  preceded  by  "blitl 
dogs."  meaning  that  Democratic  workers 
would  roam  out  ahead  of  the  registrar  to 
Identify  residence  of  unregistered  Hanna 
supporters. 

The  machinists'  union's  airline  credit  cards 
come  In  handy  when  Incumbents  are  earger 
to  get  home  Ln  election  years.  Early  In  1969, 
the  executive  committee  of  the  machinist 
political  imlt  authorlaad  the  expenditure  of 
»3.600  to  buy  plane  tickets  home  for  tm- 
named  "western  Senators"  during  the  follow- 
ing year's  campaign.  The  league's  "educa- 
tion fund"  provided  Sen.  Yarborough  and 
his  aides  with  $705.60  worth  of  tickets  during 
his  1970  reelection  campaign.  The  files  show 
that  »500  went  to  Sen.  Albert  Oore.  Democrat 
of  Tennessee,  during  his  losing  reelection 
effort  In  1970. 

Machinist  officials  contend  the  organization 
pays  for  such  travel  because  the  candidate 
speaks  to  a  union  group  or  "consults  with 
union  leadership"  la  his  district.  But  cor- 
respondence In  the  files  Indicates  that  this 
Is  more  of  a  rationalization  than  a  reason. 
Take  a  1969  Elllnger  memo  to  Sen.  Tar- 
borough  outlining  procedures  "for  all  trans- 
portation matters."  It  states: 

"We  would  like  our  files  to  contain  a 
letter  .  .  .  Indicating  that  you  Intend  to  be 
In  Texas  on  a  particular  date  to  constalt  with 
the  leadership  of  our  union.  If  a  trip  Includes 
a  member  of  your  staff,  the  letter  should  also 
name  the  staff  member  as  being  Included  In 
the  consultation." 

"Appreciation  dinners"  for  Senators  and 
Representatives  often  serve  as  a  conduit  for 
"soft  money."  Consider  the  ten  ClOO  tlcketji 
the  lAM  bought  to  a  1969  testimony  gather- 
ing for  Sen.  Prank  Moss.  Democrat  of  Utah. 
who  faced  an  election  In  1970.  "Since  Mobs 
Is  not  yet  an  announced  candidate,  we  can 
use  educational  money  for  this  event  and 
later  consider  this  as  part  of  our  overall 
contribution,  "  the  minutes  of  the  league's 
execuuve  committee  explain. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chaliman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Steelican). 
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Mr,  STEELMAH.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
thanlc  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  American  public  wants  campaign 
reform,  and  I  thinlc  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  Iwdy  want  campaign  re- 
form, and  I  Intend  to  vote  for  portions  of 
this  legislation. 

I  should  say,  however,  that  campaign 
reform,  whether  it  involves  financing  or 
whether  it  involves  special  interest 
groups  or  whatever,  is  not  genuine  re- 
form until  we  start  to  face  the  basic 
question  of  personal  financial  disclosure. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  doubt, 
the  greatest  amount  of  suspicion  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people,  has  to  do 
with  the  decisions  that  we  in  this  House 
mate,  decisions  made  in  the  executive 
branch  and  in  the  judicial  branch  that 
affect  the  public  interest,  those  decisions 
that  are  made  daily  by  all  of  us.  whether 
elected  or  appointed. 

Those  decisions  are  decisions  that  af- 
fect defense  contracts  and  affect  mineral 
leases  and  all  these  things,  as  well  as 
other  potential  conflicts  of  interest 
which  we  In  this  body  and  these  other 
two  branches  of  Government  might 
have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  have  volun- 
tarily disclosed  not  only  our  statement  of 
assets  and  Uabllitles  but  also  our  private 
income  tax  returns. 

However,  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
voluntary  disclosure.  The  standards 
which  we  have  to  abide  by  now  provided 
in  the  form  A  and  form  B  are  minimal. 
They  do  not  get  to  our  sources  of  Income; 
they  do  not  get  to  our  assets  and  liabili- 
ties except  as  it  applies  to  debts  and 
transactions  above  a  certain  amount. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  the  field  of 
personal  financial  disclosure  Is  the  major 
uncharted  area  as  far  as  campaign  re- 
form Is  concerned. 

Mr.  FBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  own  personal  work  in  this  area.  I 
iiave  also  been  involved  in  this  matter 
for  several  years. 

I  tlilnk  to  a  certain  extent  this  does 
constitute  an  invasion  of  privacy  of  each 
and  every  Member.  Yet  under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  face  today  I  think  we 
must  take  that  extra  step  and  make  that 
extra  amount  of  effort  to  win  back  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  this  country 
in  ourselves  and  in  all  those  who  are  in 
politics. 

As  distasteful  as  it  is  personally  to  me 

and  It  frankly  is— I  think  it  is  the  price 
we  have  to  pay.  It  is  the  price  we  have 
to  pay,  because  of  the  loss  in  confidence 
that  we  have  experienced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  shame  that  ve 
are  not  able,  under  these  procedures,  to 
bring  this  matter  up  and  to  get  thia 
meaningful  reform  enacted. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  makes  a  good  point. 

Under  the  rule  that  has  been  adopted, 
we  wUl  not  be  able  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment. I  wish  to  say  that  I  Intend  to 
remain  active  in  this  field,  and  I  know 


that  the  cosponsors  of  this  amendmeot 
also  Intend  to  remain  active  in  this  art* 
of  personal  financial  disclosure,  not  be- 
cause of  the  wrongdoing  it  may  uncove 
or  the  wrongdoing  it  may  prevent,  but 
because  of  the  contribution  it  wUl  make 
toward  restoring  public  trust.  It  seem 
to  me  that  Is  the  lacking  commodity  right 
now. 

The  personal  example  set  by  'Vloe 
President  Ford.  I  think,  with  respect  to 
the  scrutiny  of  his  public  and  private 
affairs  during  the  investigation  he  under- 
went, was  a  major  contributing  facta 
to  the  public  support  that  he  has  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want  to  say  that 
I  hope  at  some  point,  if  not  in  this  u>- 
slon,  certainly  in  the  next  session  yn 
wiU  get  a  bUl.  the  like  of  one  which  I 
introduced,  along  with  cosponsors,  that 
would  require  personal  financial  disclo- 
sure, not  only  on  the  part  of  us  who 
serve  in  the  legislative  branch  but  alio 
on  the  part  of  those  who  serve  in  the  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  branches.  I  think 
It  is  only  by  this  sort  of  approach  that  we 
win  make  a  genuine  contribution  to  re- 
storing public  trust  and  thereby  com- 
plement the  other  steps  I  hope  we  will 
take  today  in  reforming  campaign  fl- 
nance  practices. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in  the  day.  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr.  H*Y^) ,  stated  that 
he  would  not  object  to  amendments  that 
were  serious.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  indicate  now  whether  he  would 
object  to  an  amendment  such  as  this. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  Uu 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  said  that 
I  would  not  object  to  any  amendment 
that  was  germane  under  the  rule,  lie 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  is  not  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tbi 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  StxbuuiI 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 30  seconds. 

Mr.  Clhalrman,  to  respond  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  I  would  tell  the 
Members  on  the  other  side.  If  they  haw 
not  already  heard  it,  that  Senator 
GoLDwATiB  was  On  television  a  few  min- 
utes ago  saying  that  there  would  be  i 
resignation  today.  That  will  do  more  to 
restore  confidence  than  all  the  breart- 
beatlng  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
can  do  from  here  on  out. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  SiXEtMAH ) . 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  addi- 
tional time  to  me. 

I  will  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  .  that  this  amend- 
ment that  I  sought  to  offer  and  which  the 
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rule  precludes  would  have  applied  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Vice  President  the 
same  standards  with  respect  to  personal 
disclosure  that  I  would  have  appUed  to 
those  of  us  who  serve  here  in  the  legis- 
lative branch. 

It  seems  to  me  the  standing  of  the 
Congress  in  the  opinion  polls,  at  least  the 
ones  I  have  seen  this  year,  have  been 
lower  than  those  of  the  President.  So  I 
think  we  have  an  example  to  show  in 
that  respect,  also. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  after  the  per- 
formance of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary may  I  say  after  the  performance 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  on  both 
sides,  I  think  the  next  poll  will  show 
that  the  standing  of  Congress  will  liave 
gone  up  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  'Washington. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  we  were  led  to 
believe  that  we  were  going  to  have  this 
bill  opened  up  for  serious  amendments. 
Now  we  find  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
says  this  does  not  apply.  That  is  Just  the 
reason  why  I  think  it  is  a  gag  rule.  I 
think  we  are  doing  an  injustice  to  th^ 
Nation  tvith  respect  to  the  cause  of  elec- 
tion reform  when  we  bring  this  type  of 
a  rule  to  the  fioor,  limited  rule,  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it.  instead  of  an 
open  rule. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  resent 
the  inference  cast  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washmgton.  I  did  not  mislead  anybody, 
and  I  did  not  try  to  mislead  anybody. 
I  said,  in  response  to  a  question  that  the 
gentleman  asked  about  publishing  his 
amendment  24  hours  before  In  the  CoN- 
oiussioNAi.  Record,  and  the  gentleman 
said  he  did  not  know  until  today  that 
that  was  a  requirement,  I  said  I  would 
not  object,  and  hoped  that  no  one  else 
would  object  to  an  amendment  which 
would  be  germane  under  the  rule  being 
offered  to  the  House  Just  because  it  was 
not  published  in  the  Record.  And  that 
Isalllsaid. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Washlngtoi 
was  misled,  then  the  gentleman  wai 
misled  because  the  gentleman  either 
was  not  listening  or  was  not  here,  or  did 
not  understand  what  I  said. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman  If 
Uie  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  de- 
sire to  state  once  again  that  this  is  a 
gag  rule  that  we  are  working  under.  1 
beUeve  that  this  is  serious  election  re- 
form that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  Is 
bringing  forth.  This  Is  why  I  beUeve 
that  we  should  open  up  the  financial  af- 
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fairs  of  we  Members  of  the  Congress 
We  are  not  ordinary  citizens — and  I  re- 
peat, we  are  not  ordinary  citizens— we 
are  public  servants.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  election  reform  that  is  meaningful, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  have  this  in- 
cluded before  the  public  will  liave  some 
real  confidence  in  the  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mathis). 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I.  too,  would  like  to  join  In  with 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  this  body 
today  in  offering  my  congratulations  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the 
time  the  gentleman  has  spent  in  bring- 
ing before  the  House  this  legislation, 
which  I  believe  goes  a  long  way  toward 
restoring  the  confidence  and  the  faith 
of  the  American  people  in  our  demo- 
cratic institutions,  and  hopefully  in  our 
public  servants,  we  politicians,  if  you 
Hill. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  would  like 
to  point  out  in  this  bUl  that  has  not  been 
pointed  out  before,  and  that  is  we  have 
removed  the  limitation  on  the  media  ex- 
penditures. The  House  In  its  wisdom 
adopted  hi  1971  legislation  fixing  a  ceil- 
ing of  $50,000  that  could  be  expended 
on  media.  We  have  repealed  that  section, 
and  we  leave  it  to  the  candidate's  own 
Judgment  as  to  where  he  wants  to  spend 
the  money,  where  he  can  get  the  best 
results  for  his  dollar  in  his  campaign 

The  one  big  fault  that  I  find  in  the 
bill  is  that  it  simply  allows  too  much 
money  to  be  spent  on  electlofis. 

We  come  in  here,  and  we  talk  about 
campaign  reform.  We  talk  about  restor- 
ing the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  proc- 
esses of  our  Government,  and  yet  we 
are  allowing  $270,000  plus  to  be  spent  by 
a  candidate  for  Congress  in  any  given 
year.  I  want  to  suggest  once  again  to  all 
of  you  who  feel  as  I  do  that  this  figure 
is  too  high;  that  I  will  offer  at  the  proper 
time  an  amendment  that  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  spent  in 
any  one  election  to  $42,500. 

It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  me  to  allow 
a  candidate  for  Congress  to  spend 
$270,000  for  a  Job  that  pays  $42,500. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  way  we  are 
going  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  this  Congress  as  an 
institution  unless  and  untU  we  adopt 
some  kind  of  a  realistic  spending  figure. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Koch). 

Mr.  KOCB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

This  bill  has  three  provisions  in  it 
which  everyone  concerned  about  cam- 
paign reform  wanted,  and  they  have  been 
accomplished,  limitation  of  expenditures, 
complete  disclosure,  and  pubUc  financ- 
ing. The  committee  bill,  with  the  com- 
mittee amendments  is  a  good  one. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  will 
seek  to  lessen  the  amount  that  can  be 
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spent  by  a  candidate  for  Congress.  The 
bill  now  provides  $75,000  in  addition  to 
the  actual  cost  of  raising  the  money. 
There  will  be  some  who  are  going  to  say 
they  are  going  to  outreform  the  reform- 
ers by  reducing  that  amount.  That  would 
not  serve  the  American  public  because  to 
give  a  nonlncumbent  a  reasonable 
chance  of  winning  requires  a  reasonable 
sum  for  campaigning. 

While  I  thought  there  should  have 
been  a  higher  limit,  for  example.  $90,000, 
the  amount  in  the  blU  is  a  reasonable 
amount,  and  I  would  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  ciianged. 

I  also  want  at  this  moment  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  disthigulshed  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Hays.  The  chairman 
of  our  committee  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  great  deal  of  what  I  consider  to  be  un- 
fair attacks  and  abuse  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  stopping  the  reform  bill  from 
coming  to  the  fioor.  It  is  just  the  other 
way.  The  fact  it.  it  was  primarily  through 
his  efforts  that  the  bill  reached  the  point 
where  we  were  able  to  bring  it  to  the 
fioor.  I  know  that  the  chairman  gives  at 
least  as  good  as  he  gets  in  debate,  so  I 
do  not  think  he  was  as  upset  about  the 
attacks  as  those  of  us  were  who  serve  on 
the  committee  and  were  aware  of  what 
was  taking  place. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  compUment  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  work  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  that  we  have  the  opportunity  to- 
day to  improve  and  expand  upon  the  re- 
form of  our  political  process  which  we 
began  with  passage  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971.  We  have  had 
ample  time  over  the  past  3  years  to  ob- 
serve the  loopholes  and  inadequacies  of 
that  particular  measure,  and  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today,  H.R.  16090.  viil  remedy 
some  of  the  deficiencies  of  our  earlier 
effort. 

The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1974  will  for  the  first 
time  set  absolute  celUngs  on  expenditures 
for  campaigns  for  all  Federal  offices.  It 
sets  much-needed  limits  on  individual 
contributions  to  any  shigle  candidate  and 
aggregate  contributions  for  all  Federal 
offices  in  any  year.  It  places  limits  on 
cash  contributions  and  restricts  a  can- 
didate's personal  financing  of  his  own 
campaign.  Most  Importantly.  H.R.  16090 
authorizes  the  use  of  public  funds  for 
Presidential  elections  and  establishes 
qualifications  for  raising  donations  in 
small  amounts  to  receive  Federal  match- 
ing funds  for  primary  elections. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  HJl 
16090  provides  us  a  vehicle  to  enact  a 
meaningful  campaign  reform  bill  In  this 
Congress.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
important  and  they  set  new  standards 
for  campaign  practices.  However,  the 
measure  needs  considerable  amplifica- 
tion If  we  are  not  to  be  accused  of  being 
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haU-bearted  in  our  commiunent  to 
campaign  reform.  The  events  of  tbe  1972 
election,  in  all  their  sordid  detail,  cry 
out  for  a  response  from  us.  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  American  people  will 
accept  nothing  less  in  1974  tlian  compre- 
hensive legislation  to  eliminate  once  and 
for  all  the  pervasive  influence  of  private 
wealUi  In  tjie  election  of  candidates  for 
Federal  ofBce. 

True  campaign  reform  entails  much 
more  than  setting  limits  on  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures.  I  support  tbe 
establishment  of  such  ceilings  as  a  nec- 
essary beginning,  and  though  nobody 
has  an  e.xcess  of  wisdom  In  determining 
what  the  magic  figures  should  be.  the 
committee  levels  provide  a  yardstick  that 
I  am  willing  to  see  enacted  into  law  in 
order  to  get  the  principle  of  such  limita- 
tions into  the  statute  books.  Should  ex- 
perience indicate  the  advisability  of  re- 
vising the  amounts  upward  or  downward 
at  a  later  date,  we  will  find  it  relatively 
simple  to  amend  an  existing  law. 

We  all  agree  that  spending  for  na- 
tional elections  has  simply  gotten  out 
of  hand.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  our  initia- 
tives should  be  stimulated  by  the  sorrj- 
record  of  intimidation,  coercion,  and 
blatant  tradeoffs  between  candidate  and 
contributors  in  the  1972  Presidential 
campaign.  By  putting  ceUings  on  elec- 
tion expenditures,  we  can  at  least  limit 
the  opportunities  for  corruption  and  con- 
flict of  interest  when  large  sums  of 
money  are  sought  from  every  possible 
source. 

The  ceUings  in  HJi.  16090  of  $10  mU- 
lion  for  Presidential  primaries  and  $30 
million  for  general  elections  for  the 
highest  otBce  in  the  land  are  realistic 
and  should  be  adequate  to  conduct  an 
effective  campaign  around  the  country*. 
Our  approval  of  this  principle  should  be 
overwhelming  since  we  have  witnessed 
the  temptations  that  are  succumbed  to 
by  those  in  possession  of  funds  far  in 
excess  of  what  is  needed  for  election 
campaigns  per  se. 

The  American  people  have  endorsed 
the  principle  of  pubUc  funding  of  elec- 
tions by  their  response  to  the  dollar 
checkoff  on  Federal  Income  tax  returns. 
I  am  gratified  that  this  totally  volim- 
tary  system  will  establish  a  Presidential 
election  campaign  fund  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $70  to  $B0  million  for  the  1976 
election.  The  healthy  pubUc  participa- 
tion is  convincing  proof  to  me  that  the 
public  wants  an  end  to  the  corrupting 
influence  of  private  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  is  willing  to  provide  the  fund- 
ing that  will  accomplish  that  reform. 
Public  financing  of  Presidential  elec- 
tions will  not  forever  end  the  possibility 
of  corruption  or  secret  deals  in  the  Oval 
OfBce,  but  it  will  make  it  far  easier  for 
men  of  integrity  seeJting  that  high  office 
to  avoid  indebtedness  to  the  special  in- 
terests which  can  be  counted  on  to  show 
up  sooner  or  later  to  denuind  their  quid 
pro  quo,  usually  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  public. 

What  I  find  inexplicable,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  the  omLision  from  H.R.  16090  of 
public  financing  for  House  and  Senate 
election  campaigns.  I  cannot  imderstand 


how  the  committee  could  endorse  the  re- 
moval of  private  money  from  Presiden- 
tial races  and  not  concede  that  the  pub- 
lic interest  lies  in  the  same  treatment 
of  congressional  elections.  Consequently. 
I  am  Joining  the  movement  to  amend 
this  bill  to  provide  Federal  matching 
funds  for  congressional  general  elections. 
This  particular  amendment  will  author- 
ize public  matching  funds  for  up  to  one- 
third  of  the  spending  limit  for  the  cilice. 
A  requirement  that  10  percent  of  the 
candidate's  spending  limit  must  be  raised 
in  contributions  of  $50  or  less  will  pro- 
vide an  incentive  for  the  participation 
of  more  small  donors  than  has  been  the 
case,  reducing  the  traditional  reliance  on 
a  baindful  of  wealthy  donors. 

I  regret  that  we  are  not  today  voting 
on  full  public  financing  of  all  Federal 
elections,  but  tliat  is  a  goal  which  I  be- 
lieve we  will  reach  in  succeeding  years 
and  one  which  I  am  certain  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  subscribe  to  if  we  take 
the  necessary  first  step  of  approving  the 
Anderson-Udall  amendment  to  H.R. 
16090.  It  is  much  cheaper  for  the  pub- 
lic to  underwrite  election  campaigns 
than  It  is  to  pay  for  Government  poli- 
cies such  as  the  milk  price  support  in- 
crease and  the  late  unlamented  oil  im- 
port quota  system,  two  of  the  most  glar- 
ing examples  of  the  price  extracted  from 
the  average  person  for  political  deals 
struck  between  candidates  and  well- 
heeled  industry  lobbies.  When  Govern- 
ment decisions  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
what  is  right  and  just  for  the  coimtry  as 
a  whole,  we  will  have  a  climate  of  great- 
er respect  for  the  poUtlcal  process  and 
greater  confidence  in  officials  selected 
by  the  people  to  participate  in  making 
those  decisions  for  them. 

I  will  also  support  the  Pascell-Prenzel 
Eimendment  to  create  an  Independent 
Federal  Elections  Commission  to  oversee 
and  insure  compliance  with  the  laws 
governing  Federal  elections.  A  commis- 
sion composed  of  six  full-time  public 
members  nominated  by  Congress  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  will  inspire 
more  public  confidence  than  the  com- 
mittee bills  board  of  four  public  mem- 
bers and  three — the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  Clerk 
of  tbe  House — who  are  Intimately  in- 
volved in  the  legislative  process  and 
whose  tenure  is  decided  by  incumbent 
officials  they  would  have  to  regulate.  The 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the  political 
process  is  what  Uils  is  all  about,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  to  merit  that  confidence 
we  must  make  it  clear  that  we  in  no  way 
are  hedging  our  responsibility  to  observe 
the  law  and  submit  our  conduct  to  the 
scrutiny  of  objective  public  officers.  I  re- 
gard an  independent  Federal  Elections 
Commission  as  absolutely  essential  tn 
any  serious  reform  of  our  election  cam- 
paign laws 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
accept  these  strengthening  amendments 
to  the  bill  and  send  HJl.  16090  to  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  to  Insure  enact- 
ment of  a  meaningful  Federal  election 
campaign  reform  law  this  year.  We  have 
had  such  legislation  before  us  for  3  years, 
and  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  further 


delay.  Grievous  abuses  of  Federal  elec- 
tions are  amply  documented  and  have 
been  paraded  before  us  for  all  too  many 
months  now.  The  American  people  hSTe 
a  right  to  expect  us  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  this  issue,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  will  settle  for  partial  or  lim- 
ited reform.  This  is  our  opportunity  lo 
demonstrate  whether  we  believe  that  -n 
have  a  living  political  process  worthy  of 
improvement  and  perpetuation.  Passage 
of  a  strong  campaign  reform  bill  is  our 
mandate  irom  the  people,  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  meet  that  high  expectation 
in  this  Chamber  today, 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  i 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr,  PHttiip  Burton  i  . 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  add  my  own  personal 
commendation  to  tbe  dlstlngulshel 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Home 
Administration.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  Is  really  in  many,  many 
respects  a  very  misunderstood  Member, 
His  basically  kind  and  generous  nature 
is  not  understood  universally.  Very  im- 
portantly, his  commitment  to  make  the 
House  a  responsive  instrument  to  resoln 
tbe  pubUc  policy  issues  confronting  tUi 
country  is  known  by  all  who  watch  talm 
and  work  with  him. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  from  Net 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  should  be  com- 
mended; the  gentleman  from  Indlani 
iMr.  Bradehas)  :  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  fran 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Dent)  ;  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  AjcNturaio) ;  tlie 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gat- 
oos) :  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  JoRES) ;  the  gentleman  from  Net 
York  <Mr.  Koch)  :  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Mollohan)  :  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Gettts),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  <  Mr.  Matkis)  ;  and  the  wbole 
committee  on  our  side,  because  they  have 
brought  to  the  floor  a  most  worthy  prod- 
uct. More  Importantly,  they  have  per- 
mitted all  of  those  amendments  that  had 
meaningful  support  to  be  the  subject  <i 
the  HoiLw  working  its  will. 

I  would  also  like  to  note,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Frenzel)  wlio 
has  played  a  very  constructive  role  In  the 
developing  of  this  legislation.  While  »e 
are  at  It— the  gentlemem  from  Flortdi 
(Mr.  Fasceli)  ,  tbe  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Cdall)  ,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson),  the  gentlemis 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Folet),  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  COKi- 
BLE).  have  all  contributed  to  the  im- 
portant public  dialog  on  the  nature  of 
tbe  legLiilation  tbe  House  should  write. 

I  freely  predict  when  the  soimd  and 
fury  is  behind  us.  Just  as  did  our  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  reflect  great 
credit  on  this  institution  by  its  condoct 
in  recent  weeks,  similarly  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  and  the  House 
Itself  wlU  send  to  the  Senate  a  mean- 
ingful, responsible,  and  effective  cam- 
paign reform  bill  that  will  come  to  grim 
with  most  of  the  urgently  pressing  cam- 
paign financing  problems. 
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So,  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  want  to 
commend  tbe  committee  and  say  I  am 
sure  within  the  next  2  days  we  are  going 
to  write  legislation  every  single  man  and 
women  in  this  House  can  be  most  proud 

of. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
an  historic  day  in  the  life  of  our  political 
institutions.  The  bill  presently  before  us 
offers  historic  opportimity  to  help  get 
politics  out  of  the  gutter  and  back  onto  a 
platform  of  public  respect  envisioned  by 
those  who  drafted  the  Constitution. 

Tills  clearly  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant bills  which  will  come  before  us  this 
year.  In  my  opinion,  as  I  shall  point  out 
in  these  remarks,  it  does  not  go  quite  far 
enough  nor  perform  the  total  cleanup 
that  I  would  like  to  see  performed. 

But  what  it  does  Is  in  every  respect 
salutary.  It  is,  on  balance,  an  exception- 
ally good  bill  and  a  much  stronger  bill 
than  csTiics  had  thought  this  Congress 
would  pass. 

We  owe  it  to  all  those  who  want  to  be- 
lieve In  the  basic  goodness  and  decency 
of  the  American  system  to  pass  tills  bill 
by  an  overwhelming  and  resounding  ma- 
jority. 

One  of  the  saddest  byproducts  of  the 
Watergate  scandals  has  been  the  general 
impression  that  politics  and  our  historic 
system  of  electing  public  officials  is  by  its 
veiy  nature  corrupt — that  it  always  has 
been,  always  will  be,  and  that  there  is  no 
use  trying  to  make  it  otherwise. 

This  is  tragic  for  two  reasons.  First,  it 
is  not  true.  Second,  by  destroying  taitb 
in  the  political  prtKesses,  this  cynical 
idea  destroys  faith  in  the  system  Itself. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  restore  that  faith,  and 
to  make  the  American  system  of  public 
elections  worthy  of  public  confidence. 

Ridiculed  in  public  print,  satirized  by 
cartoonist  and  comedian,  butt  of  tbe 
street  comer  humorist  and  self-righteous 
moralist  alike,  poUtics  is  as  necessary  to 
the  functioning  of  our  society  as  water  is 
to  the  flow  of  a  river.  It  does  not  have  to 
be  filthy  and  corrupted — and  neither 
does  the  river — for  man  has  the  wisdom. 
If  he  has  the  will,  to  keep  them  both 
clean. 

PoUtlcs — the  pnxjess  of  elections— Is 
the  lifeblood  of  demtxracy,  the  fuel  that 
propels  the  engines  of  a  free  society.  To 
profess  love  for  the  democratic  form  of 
government  but  disdain  for  poUtics  is  to 
pretend  to  honor  the  product  while  de- 
spising the  process  that  creates  it. 

There  have  been  abuses  of  the  system. 
There  is  no  denying  it.  We  should  not 
close  our  eyes  to  those  abuses.  We  should 
correct  them.  We  must  devise  laws  that 
prevent  thehr  recurrence. 

No  facet  of  American  life  has  cried  out 
more  loudly  for  reform  than  that  of  po- 
litical (^mpalgn  financing.  It  has  cast 
a  lengthening  shadow  over  all  else  we  do 
in  our  public  institutions. 

More  than  6  years  ago — in  April  1967 — 
I  wrote  an  article  for  Harper's  magazine 
calling  for  reform  of  the  campaign  fi- 
nancing laws.  For  years  their  cynical 
neglect  made  a  mockery  of  our  elective 
system.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  Inserting  a  copy  of  that  arti- 
cle for  printing  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  statement. 


Three  years  ago.  Congress  finally 
acted.  It  passed  in  1971  the  most  sweep- 
ing campaign  reform  law  since  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  of  1925.  Although  the 
public  seems  largely  unaware  of  that  law. 
it  was  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  bill  we  are  considering  today  would 
build  and  improve  upon  it. 

The  1871  law  strictly  limits  total  cam- 
paign expenditures  in  communications 
media.  It  makes  candidates  themselves 
responsible  for  reporting  all  moneys 
spent  in  their  behalf  during  a  campaign, 
puts  an  end  to  the  de%1ou.i  practice  of 
tiiding  behind  phony  ■committees"  wh(»e 
expenditures  tbe  candidate  pretended  to 
know  nothing  about. 

Under  the  1971  law,  full  public  dis- 
closure must  be  made  of  every  contribu- 
tion in  excess  of  $100  including  the  name 
and  address  of  the  contributor.  Now,  In 
Ught  of  the  mammoth  contributions  re- 
vealed by  the  Watergate  hearings — sin- 
gle contributions  In  the  range  of  $50,000 
and  upward,  some  from  corporations  and 
■thus  clearly  illegal  under  even  the  old 
1925  law,  which  slipped  In  just  days  be- 
fore the  new  law  took  effect  and  went 
officially  unreported — we  now  are  con- 
sidering an  absolute  limit  of  $1,000  that 
any  one  todivldual  may  lawfully  give  to 
any  Federal  political  campaign.  I  sup- 
port this  provision. 

Enactment  of  this  proposed  limit  will 
go  a  long  way  to  reduce  the  shameftil  re- 
liance upon  a  few  enormous  contributors 
who  more  and  more  have  held  the  keys 
to  the  gates  of  public  service,  particu- 
larly in  tbe  larger  States — California. 
New  York.  Texas.  Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio — where  It  now  can  take  $2  million 
or  more  to  conduct  a  winning  statewide 
campaign. 

Tbe  bill  presently  before  us  would  limit 
total  expenditures  in  most  congresslonsj 
campaigns  to  no  more  than  $75,000. 
Surely  that  is  enough,  unless  we  merely 
wanted  to  turn  Congress  into  an  exclu- 
sive playground  of  the  wealthy  and  put 
its  seats  up  for  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder,  like  seats  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  I  think  we  well  could  do  with 
a  lower  ceiling. 

Another  extremely  useful  reform  which 
went  into  effect  in  1972  seeks  to  broaden 
the  base  of  political  fund-raising  and 
give  more  plain  citizens  a  piece  of  the 
action.  It  permits  a  tax  deduction  for 
any  Individual  American  contributing  up 
to  $50  to  the  candidate  or  party  of  his 
choice — or  up  to  $100  on  a  Joint  husband 
and  wife  income  tax  return. 

Unfortunately,  this  law  has  been  litUe 
publicized.  When  it  becomes  generally 
known,  it  should  provide  encouragement 
for  many  small  and  moderate  contribu- 
tors to  take  up  the  slack  heretofore  filled 
by  contributions  in  the  multlthousand- 
dollar  range. 

Personally,  I  would  support  an  even 
stronger  inducement,  such  as  a  tax  credit 
rather  than  Ju-st  a  deduction,  for  any 
individual  contribution  up  to  $25. 

Along  the  same  line.  Congress  lias  tried 
to  freshen  the  springs  of  Presidential 
campaign  financing  by  permitting  every 
taxpayer  to  check  a  square  on  his  in- 
come tax  report  authorizing  exactly  $1 
of  his  tax  to  go  to  the  national  Presiden- 


tial campaign.  This  particular  law  was 
administratively  emasculated  In  1973  by 
on  the  1040  tax  return  form,  the  IRS  re- 
quired anv  citizen  desiring  fo  avail  him- 
self of  it  to  take  the  initiative,  ask  for  and 
fill  out  an  entirely  separate  form.  Most 
citizens  did  not  know  to  do  so.  Most  did 
not  even  know  of  the  law. 

Under  outraged  pressure  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  supported  that  re- 
form, IRS  was  forced  this  year  to  carry 
out  the  Intent  of  the  law.  The  box  now 
appears  on  the  form  1040  itself,  and  a  lot 
of  good  Americans  did  check  the  form 
and  authorize  the  $1  deduction.  I  pre- 
dict that,  as  it  becomes  better  understood 
in  subse<iuent  years,  more  and  more 
Americans  will  avail  themselves  of  this 
means  to  provide  clean  and  unfettered 
money  for  Presidential  campaigns. 

Some  now  are  suggesting  public  fi- 
nancing of  all  poUtical  campaigns,  in- 
cluding congressional  elections.  In  other 
words,  pay  campaign  expenses  out  of 
taxes.  There  is  one  thing  wrong  with 
this:  it  does  not  give  tbe  citizen  any 
choice. 

It  would  be  thoroughly  wrong,  in  my 
opinion,  to  take  tax  money  from  an  Indi- 
vidual and  arbitrarily  turn  it  over  to 
some  candidate  or  party  of  which  that 
citizen  does  not  approve.  If  you  are  a  Re- 
pubUcan.  for  example,  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  would  have  every  right  to  ob- 
ject if  tbe  Government  took  some  of  your 
taxes  and  used  them  to  finance  Demo- 
cratic political  campaigns.  And  a  Demo- 
crat would  have  every  right  to  be  un- 
happy about  tbe  reverse. 

Tbe  answer,  in  my  Judgment,  does  not 
lie  in  paying  congressional  campaign 
costs  out  of  public  tax  money.  It  lies  in 
popularizing  political  contributions 
among  average  citizens,  helping  them  to 
understand  that  it  Is  a  function  of  citi- 
zenship, and  making  It  easier  for  them  to 
contribute  of  their  own  volition  to  the 
candidates  and  parties  of  their  own  In- 
dividual ciioice  and  preference. 

Tainted  money,  however,  is  not  the 
only  evil  that  has  been  brought  to  light 
in  the  recent  Senate  and  House  investi- 
gations. One  cannot  blame  the  average 
citizen  for  being  more  than  a  little  sick- 
ened by  tbe  Illegal  use  of  spies,  burglary, 
electronic  surveillanee,  fake  documents 
and  phony  charges  against  the  opposi- 
tion. 

Not  only  have  there  been  thefts  and 
illegal  wiretaps.  Telegrams  have  been 
sent  falsely  bearing  the  names  of  other 
parties.  One  of  the  rottenest  and  most 
callous  abuses  cited  was  the  forging  of  a 
bogus  telegram,  ptmwrting  to  be  a  State 
Department  document,  with  the  sole  and 
express  purpose  of  maUgnlng  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  late  President  Kennedy. 

Phony  press  releases  have  been  handed 
out  purporting  to  come  from  an  opposing 
candidate,  with  the  deliberate  intent  of 
misrepresenting  and  embarrassing  him 
and  misleading  the  public.  Elaborate 
hoaxes  have  been  perpetrated,  such  as 
the  one  that  pretendeid  to  document  a 
connection  between  the  late  President 
Kennedy  and  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Diem  of  South  Vietnam.  A  lot  of 
people  have  irmocently  believed  these 
malicious  frauds.  How  can  they  know,  so 
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long  as  this  type  of  deliberate  deceit  Is 
permitted,  until  It  Is  too  late? 

Each  of  these  oQenses  has  been  con- 
fessed In  open  hearings,  sometimes  with- 
out any  apparent  sense  of  shame  or  re- 
pentance. The  cynical  defense  is  that 
"everybody  does  it."  And  that  Just  may 
be  the  most  monstrous  falsehood  of  all. 
Many  public  officials  are  decent.  Many 
have  never  corrupted  the  political  proc- 
ess m  any  such  way.  Nobody  should,  and 
anyone  who  does  should  be  punished  for 
the  irreparable  harm  he  commits  not 
only  to  the  reputation  of  another  but  to 
the  sanclty  of  the  political  process  Itself. 
Certainly  it  ought  to  be  a  punishable 
offense  deliberately  and  knowingly  to 
spread  malicious  untruths  about  the  op- 
position. If  lying  and  deceit  about  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenses  should 
be  forbidden,  as  needed  they  should  be. 
then  Intentional  lying  about  the  opposi- 
tion Is  equally  reprehensible.  It  ought  to 
be  equally  punished. 

Without  doubt  the  one  thing  that  has 
done  more  than  any  other  to  poison  the 
political  process,  to  disenchant  decent 
Americans  with  poUtical  life  and  keep 
good  men  out  of  It,  Is  the  nauseating 
prevalence  of  slander  and  personal  abuse 
in  political  campaigns. 

For  this  reason.  I  feel  that  the  bill 
presently  before  us.  as  good  as  It  Is  does 
not  go  far  enough.  I  would  like  to  .see  the 
legislation  broadened  to  make  all  the 
penalties  which  it  applies  against  mis- 
representing campaign  gifts  and  expen- 
ditures equally  applicable  against :  First. 
pubUcatlon  of  any  spurious  statement 
and  attributing  it  to  the  opposition;  sec- 
ond, reproducing  any  bogus  telegram  or 
communication  falsely  purporting  to  bear 
the  signature  of  any  other  person:  third, 
signing  a  false  name  to  anv  political  ad- 
vertisement or  letter  to  a  newspaper  edi- 
tor; fourth,  the  use  of  "bugging"  devices 
against  political  opposition;  and  fifth 
using  trick  photography  to  ca.st  an  op- 
ponent In  an  unfair  and  untrue  light. 

I  was  prepared  to  offer  such  an 
amendment  to  this  bill,  but  as  I  under- 
stand the  rule,  an  amendment  of  that 
type  would  not  be  in  order.  I  urge  the 
committee  to  keep  It  In  mind  for  future 
legislation. 

If  democracy  and  our  form  of  elective 
government  are  sacred,  then  the  politi- 
cal processes  that  create  them  should  be 
equally  sacred.  Those  processes  can  be 
kept  clean.  It  Is  up  to  all  of  us  to  insist 
that  they  are. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  today  will  be 
one  long  stride  in  that  direction 

Although  something  short  of  a  total 
answer  to  all  of  our  Nations  electoral 
problems,  the  bill  deseri'es  to  be  consid- 
ered on  the  basis  of  the  alBnnative  re- 
forms It  makes. 

On  this  basis.  It  clearly  deserves  our 
support. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
(RepriQtsd  from  Euper'a  magazine,  April 

1987] 

WismKcToK    iKsnajTr    Clman    Monkt    rot 

CoNcaEss 

(By  Jim  Wright) 
No  ttcat  of  Amerlam  uIb  cries  out  man 
lovuUj  for  reform  than  the  dingy  gray  area 
of  poUacai  campalgEi  flnanclng.  which  casts 
a  lengthening  shadow  across  all  else  we  do 
in  our  elntlve  pubUc  InstltutlODs 


As  a  veteran  of  seven  successful  campaigns 
for  the  V!.s.  House  of  Bepresentauvea  and 
one  losing  race  for  the  Senate.  Ive  eipen- 
enced  at  llrst  hand  the  skyrocketing  cost  ol 
politics.  It  Is  now,  in  fact,  nearly  Impossible 
In  most  states  for  men  of  modest  means  to 
seek  high  elective  office — unless  they  are  will- 
ing wards  of  the  wealthy. 

The  price  of  campaigning  has  risen  so 
high  that  It  actually  imperils  the  Integrity 
of  our  political  Institutions.  Big  contributors 
more  and  more  hold  the  keys  to  the  gates 
of  public  service.  This  U  choking  off  the  well- 
springs  of  fresh,  new  thought  and  severely 
limiting  the  field  of  choice  available  to  the 
public.  I  am  convUiced,  moreover,  that  the 
InteUectual  qualtti/  of  political  campaigns  Is 
deteriorating  ss  a  result. 

One  curious  by-product  of  big  money  m 
poUtlcs  Is  the  sUck,  shaUow  public-relations 
approach  with  Its  nauseatUig  emphasis  on 
"image"  at  the  e.Tpense  of  substance  In  the 
arenas  where  Lincoln  and  Douglas  once  de- 
bated great  Issues,  advertising  agencies  last 
year  hawked  candidates  like  soap  flakes 

Nineteen  slity-six  was  the  year  of  the 
political  singing  commercial:  easily  seven  or 
eight  times  as  much  money  was  spent  on 
20-8ocond  or  SO-secoud  spots  on  TV  as  on 
programs  permittmg  any  serious  discussion  of 
issues.  Candidstes  hired  professional  poll- 
sters to  sample  the  electorate  end  offer  advice 
on  the  most  effective  color  combinations,  let- 
tering styles,  and  photographic  poses  The 
whole  business  was  takmg  on  a  patently 
phony,  make-believe  veneer. 

This  situation  win  not  change  unless 
Congress  enacts  a  meaningful  body  of  law 
10  reform  the  antiquated  and  unenforceable 
regulations  that  are  evaded  by  almost  every 
candidate  and  ridiculed  by  the  public  In 
the  past  decade  eighteen  different  proposals 
designed  to  do  this  have  been  Introduced  In 
Congress.  Not  one  has  been  acted  upon. 

Campaign  expenditures  for  federal  office 
generally  tail  under  the  purview  of  an  an- 
cient statute  known  as  the  Corrupt  PracUces 
Act  of  1925.  This  law  must  have  had  some 
meaning  In  Its  day  But  In  196fl  It  was  about 
as  effective  as  stuffing  popcorn  mto  the 
mouth  of  a  running  Are  hose.  The  law  stipu- 
lates among  other  things  that  a  candidate 
for  the  House  may  spend  no  more  than  (S  000 
in  bis  bid  for  election,  and  a  candidate  tor 
the  Senate  no  more  than  (25,000.  If  I  told 
you  I  had  never  spent  more  than  (5  000  In 
a  House  race  Id  be  a  hypocrite.  And  If  I 
actually  had  spent  so  little  m  my  first  race 
Id  never  have  been  elected.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  at  least  95  per  cent  of  my  colleagues 
The  huge  loophole  In  the  law  lies  In  the 
fact  that  a  candidate  need  not  report  the 
funds  collected  and  spent  In  his  behalf  by  a 
committee.  The  transparent  Action  is  that 
this  goes  on  without  his  knowledge. 

No  candkiate  has  ever  been  prosecuted  for 
noncompliance  with  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  (It  carries  penalties  of  two  years'  im- 
prisonment and  a  »10,000  fine  tor  wulful 
violation).  In  times  past,  revelations  of  fla- 
grant overspending  or  unsarory  ooutrlbu- 
tlons  evoked  shock  and  pubUo  censure. 

But  today  our  very  capacity  for  Indigna- 
tion seems  to  have  withered.  We  take  huge 
expenditures  for  granted.  In  the  New  York 
Senate  race  of  1964,  for  example,  winner 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  Is  reported  to  have 
^ent  $1,236,851,  and  over  a  million  was 
spent  to  behalf  of  loser  Kenneth  B.  Keating 
Last  October  Bepubllcan  headquarters  In 
New  York  announced  that  M.330,000  had 
been  spent  up  to  thst  point  m  the  campaign 
to  reelect  Oovernor  Nelson  Hockefeller  and 
his  running  mates.'  Jesse  M.  Unnih.  Speaker 
of  the  Callfornu  Assembly  and  a  key  poUtlcal 
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agure  In  the  state,  says  Bepubllcans  spent 
between  ts  million  and  M  million  In  electing 
Ronald  Iteagan  last  year.  tJnruh  believes  the 
steadUy  mounting  price  of  politics  Is  putting 
pressure  on  both  parties  to  nominate  movie 
stars  and  other  political  neophytes  with  well- 
known  names  and  faces.  It  simply  takes  too 
much  cash  to  publicise  an  unknown,  how- 
ever well  qualified. 

Why  does  the  pursuit  of  public  office  cost 
so  much?  Let  me  Itemize  out  of  my  own 
experience  In  Texas,  which  Is  by  no  means 
umque.  Just  one  firstclass  letter  to  every 
famuy  In  Texas  requires— In  production  and 
postage— approihnately  »300,000.  A  single 
bUlboard  In  one  of  our  big  cities  rents  for 
*S50  a  month,  others  can  be  had  for  only 
»75  or  1100  a  month.  But  multiply  this  bv 
the  thousands  It  takes  to  cover  a  large  state 
A  SO-mlnute  TV  broadcast  which  I  did  on 
eighteen  of  the  fifty  television  stations  la 
Texas  cost  me  a  little  over  SIO.OOO.  The  same 
amount  of  time,  on  the  same  stations,  if 
taken  Ui  30-seoand  spots,  would  have  cost 
MOO.OOO.  The  "qtucky"  spot  aimouncement 
Is  by  far  the  most  expensive  thing  on  tele- 
vision. 

Even  races  for  Bouse  seats,  with  their 
more  lUnlted  constituencies,  can  consume 
staggering  sums.  For  example,  an  unaucceae- 
ful  primary  race  for  a  Congressional  nomi- 
nation In  North  Carolina  last  year  cost  ap- 
proximately taso.OOO  In  mass-media  adver- 
tising alone- 

My  Democratic  coUeague.  Dick  ottlnger  of 
New  York,  frankly  reported  an  outlay  of 
»193.000  to  his  successful  bid  for  office  to 
1964.  He  Is  to  be  commended  for  his  candor 
But  what  kind  of  example  do  we  give  to  the 
public  for  obedience  to  law?  There  may  be 
some  excuse  when  the  general  populace 
Ignores  an  obviously  tmworkable  and  com- 
monly disobeyed  ordinance.  But  what  excuse 
can  there  be  for  us  who  have  It  directly  to 
our  hands  to  change  the  law?  It  Is  our  very 
profession  to  make  the  law,  and  to  make  It 
mean  something— if.  m  (act,  we  want  It  to 
mean  something  I  By  refusing  either  to  abide 
by  It  or  to  change  It,  we  present  a  sad  spec- 
tacle  Indeed. 
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'  Richard  Nixon,  perhaps  not  a  wholly  un- 
biased observer,  u  reported  to  believe  that 
Roclcefeller  actually  spent  cloae  to  «U  mlUion 
In  blfl  reelection  race. 


CONVKNTEKTLT  BUND  AWD  OKAT 

An  Impossible  dUemma  confronts  a  can- 
didate who  wants  both  to  obey  the  law  and 
tell  the  truth.  Last  summer  John  J.  Hooker, 
Jr..  a  Nashville  attorney  who  unsuccessfully 
sought  the  Tennessee  gubernatorial  nomina- 
tion, promised  during  hla  campaign  to  make 
a  complete  public  report  on  hla  erpendtCupes 
He  luimied  the  pledee  on  September  4 
showing  total  spending  of  »6gi.296.a7 

Political  pros  in  Tennessee  were  .^hocked. 
Certainly  it  wasn't  the  first  time  there  had 
been  expenditures  in  this  range;  but  It  was 
the  first  time  such  a  public  disclosure  bad 
been  made  In  the  history  of  the  state  Hooker 
could  hardly  have  affronted  tradition  more 
fiagrantly  had  he  denounced  old  folks  or 
come  out  in  favor  of  General  William  Te- 
cumsch  Sherman. 

The  legal  limit  for  a  statewide  primary 
race  m  Tennessee  Is  $25,000.  Hooker  may 
have  rendered  himself  subject  to  prosecution, 
though  It  is  doubtful  that  one  would  be 
pressed.  His  successful  opponent.  Buford  E- 
Ungton.  played  It  safe  and  traditional.  Be 
filed  a  solemn  declaration  Just  a  whisker 
under  the  legal  limit— »24. 809.12.  A  similar 
agure  was  rendered,  stralght-facid  by  Uie 
manager  of  former  Oovernor  Prank  Clem- 
ents winning  race  for  the  Senate  nomina- 
tion—»24. 089.22.  "uuwa» 
Ellington,  questioned  by  newsmen  con- 
ceded that,  or  course,  it  coats  a  lot  more 
than  W6.000  to  run  such  a  race  But  he 
maintained  that  a  candidate  was  complying 
with  the  law  if  he  did  not  "peraonally  know" 
Of  the  various  expenditures  in  his  behalf. 
(His  own  report  made  no  reference  to  funds 
devoted  to  advertising,  the  Inference  being 
that  the  candidate  bad  tnveted  throughout 


bis  state  blind  to  bUlboarda,  car  stickers,  and 
newspaper  ads.  and  deaf  to  his  own  radio 
and  TV  commercials.) 

Ellington  should  not.  however,  be  singled 
out  for  censure.  Pretending  not  to  know  of 
expenditures  In  one's  behalf  is  an  accepted 
practice.  When  lawmakers  generally  flout  the 
law.  democracy  Is  in  peril.  But  still  greater 
evils  result  when  lawmakers  are  subjected  to 
mounting  financial  pressures. 

Just  last  year  a  Senate  committee  exam- 
ined the  ethics  of  Senator  Tom  Dodd  of 
Coimectlcut,  who  paid  off  his  campaign 
debts  with  the  proceeds  of  testimonial  din- 
ners at  each  of  which  the  principal  speaker 
was  a  Vice  President  (Lyndon  Johnson  for 
the  first  two,  Hubert  Humphrey  for  the 
third).  More  than  two  thousand  of  Senator 
Dodd's  constituents  bought  tickets  to  one  or 
more  of  these  gala  affairs,  which  Jointly 
netted  over  $100,000. 

For  a  public  oiSclal,  deht  Is  dellbltatlng.  It 
can  plague  his  conscience  and  divide  his  en- 
ergies. It  can  sorely  test  his  Integrity,  or  sap 
his  courage  at  the  very  time  he  needs  it  moat. 
Ultimately,  If  he  remains  single-minded  in 
his  devotion  to  the  public  weal  and  keeps  his 
back  resolutely  turned  upon  temptation, 
debt  can  drive  him,  despairing,  out  of  public 
life.  Sometimes  Its  shadow  hovers  over  him 
for  years  afterwards. 

I  know  this  at  first  band.  In  1961,  I  made 
an  luasuccessful  race  In  a  special  election 
for  the  U.S.  Senate.  After  It  was  over,  we 
figured  that  we  bod  spent  some  $270,000. 
Obviously,  It  hadn't  been  enough.  But  I 
ended  up  owing  $08,000.  mostly  for  debts 
which  I  had  not  personally  authorized.  It 
toc^  me  two  and  a  half  years  to  retire  the 
notes. 

Consider  the  case  of  Democrat  Leonard 
Wolf  of  Iowa,  who  sen'ed  one  term  \n  the 
House.  He  came  to  Congress  In  January 
1959  owing  $89,000  In  campaign  dcbt3  and 
business  losses  incurred  while  campaigning. 
He  was  defeated  In  1960  when  Nixon  carried 
Iowa  for  the  Republicans.  Today,  six  years 
after  leaving  office.  Wolf  has  finally  paid 
off  most  of  the  $89,000.  When  friends  urged 
him  to  run  again  In  1966,  he  understand- 
ably said.  "No.  thanks." 

But  even  this  financial  disaster  seems 
minor  compared  with  the  experience  of  James 
E.  Turm&n  who  conducted  an  unavailing 
campaign  for  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Texas 
In  1962.  He  come  close,  made  the  runoff,  but 
loet  In  the  second  primary.  For  almost  five 
years,  be  has  been  making  regular  monthly 
payments  from  his  personal  Income  to  re- 
tire his  campaign  debt.  And  he  calculates 
that,  on  this  schedule,  he  will  not  be  In  the 
clear  imtil  1981.  It  will  take  nineteen  j/eara 
to  pay  for  one  near-misa  at  the  polls  I 

Perhaps  you're  thinking.  "That's  too 
bad,  but  It's  bis  tougb  luck.  A  fellow  who 
can't  afford  it  shouldn't  take  on  a  campaign 
of  that  kind."  And  perhaps  you'd  be  right. 
But  where  does  that  leave  any  able  young 
American  who  genuinely  wants  to  contrib- 
ute hla  time  and  talent  to  the  poUUcai  life 
of  hla  country?  Unless  he  has  Inherited 
spectacular  wealth,  it  leaves  him  at  the 
mercy  of  large  contributors,  who  will  ex- 
pect him  in  one  way  or  another  to  serve 
their  interestB. 

TKN   UILLXOK   BANDS  TO   SHAKE 

So  far  as  my  own  case  goes.  I've  been 
luckier  than  moat  politicians.  When  I  made 
my  first  run  for  Congress  I  had  enough  money 
of  my  own  to  pick  up  the  tab  personally  for 
half  (about  $8,000)  of  the  campaign  coet. 
Since  the  beginning.  I've  made  It  an  un- 
varying rule  never  to  accept  more  than  a 
$100  contribution  from  any  individual.  The 
average  over  the  years  has  been  around  $10, 
This  preserves  my  Independence  from  per- 
sonal obligation.  I  wouldn't  want  It  other- 
wise. A  Oongreeaman  can  get  by  this  way  If 
he's  fortunate— as  I  am — In  having  a  very 
undervtacdlng  oonitituency. 


But  this  formula  Is  impossible  for  a  state- 
wide contest,  as  I  discovered  In  my  1961  try 
foi  the  Senate.  In  that  race  two  baUooni 
of  fantasy  exploded  In  my  face.  The  first  was 
the  notion  that  If  I  announced  my  candidacy 
early,  I  woiUd  frighten  off  prospecUve  as- 
pirants. Instead,  seventy-one  would-be  can- 
didates threw  their  hats  in  the  ring,  creat- 
ing the  biggest  field  of  entries  In  the  history 
of  Texas  politics.  If  this  raised  some  doubts 
as  to  my  ability  to  Intimidate  opposition.  I 
argue  that  it  should  have  established  me  as 
a  leatSer  of  men,  since  never  before  bad 
so  many  followed  the  example  of  one. 

My  second  and  more  serious  fallacy  was 
the  assumption  that  a  determined  man  In 
good  health  could  make  up  by  prodigious 
personal  effort  what  he  lacked  In  finances.  I 
would  simply  campaign  harder  than  anyone 
else  in  the  race. 

In  the  ensuing  four  months.  X  traveled 
27,000  miles,  made  678  speeches,  slept  an 
average  of  foiu'-and-a-half  hours  a  night 
and  worked  off  eighteen  pounds.  During  one 
week,  I  averaged  eleven  speeches  a  day  In  as 
many  different  localities  But  It  was  like 
trying  to  siphon  off  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with 
an  eyedropper.  For  there  were  then  ten 
million  people  In  Texas;  if  I  worked  sixteen 
hours  a  day  and  wasted  no  time.  It  would 
have  taken  me  some  twenty-eight  years  to 
talk  for  one  minute  with  every  cltlEen  In  the 
stat>e.  I  bad  four  months. 

The  upshot  was  that  I  came  close,  but 
not  close  enough.  Out  of  the  seventy-two 
entries,  Z  barely  missed  second  spot  which 
would  have  put  me  in  the  runoff,  with  John 
Tower,  the  sole  Republican.  Tower  sub- 
sequently won  over  airline  executive  BUI 
Blakley  who  had  nosed  me  out  of  the  number 
two  position.  Each  of  these  two  men  bad 
spent  on  billboard,  newspaper,  ai^fl  radio 
advertising  at  least  three  times  the  amount 
I'd  been  able  to  put  together. 

I  planned  to  make  the  race  again  m  1966 
when  Senator  Tower  would  be  tip  for  re- 
election. But,  as  the  time  drew  near,  the 
problem  of  money  again  loomed  large.  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  Initiate  alliances 
with  thoee  who  could  provide  the  where- 
withal In  big  chunks.  This  is,  alas,  the  ac- 
cepted way  In  Texas,  and  probably  in  most 
states.  Nor.  with  a  son  in  college  and  two 
daughters  almost  ready  to  enter,  could  I 
mortgage  their  futures  on  another  under- 
financed race  which  might  leave  me  owing 
$100,000  or  more  and  out  of  a  Job. 

In  a  last-dltcb  effort  to  find  a  broad  base 
of  campaign  fluancing  I  bought  $10,000 
worth  of  television  time  for  cne  statewide 
broadcast.  I  told  the  audience  exactly  what 
tt  costs  to  run  a  statewide  campaign  In  Texas, 
and  said  that  I  would  become  a  candidate  for 
the  Senate  if  25,000  Individual  Texans  who 
agreed  with  my  views  would  participate  to 
the  extent  of  contributing  $10  each. 

The  response  was  good.  I  received  nearly 
seven  thousand  letters — a  bona  fide  expres- 
sion of  grass-roots  support.  But  contribu- 
tions and  precise  pledges  totaled  only  $48,- 
828.50— far  less  than  the  $250,000  I  bad  con- 
sidered a  minimum  base. 

I  am  convinced  that  I  could  have  won  with 
sufficient  public  exposiue.  But  to  obtain  It  I 
would  have  had  either  to  make  a  beggar  of 
myself  In  repeated  telecasts,  or  to  meet  pri- 
vately with  affluent  Individuals  and  or- 
ganized groups  to  discuss  what  I  could  do 
for  them  primarily  rather  than  for  the  United 
States.  I'm  not  temperamentally  suited  for 
tbe  former  rule  nor  conscientiously  fitted  for 
the  latter. 

So  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  return  tbe 
generous  contrlbuUons  and  foiget  about 
running  for  the  Senate. 

MABTINIS   AKD   LOBBTISTa 

My  experience  la  no  great  tragedy  for 
America,  But  when  the  same  thing  happens 
all  over  tbe  country,  then  the  consequences 
are  ominous. 


Senator  Dodd's  testimonial  dinners  were  at 
least  supported  by  his  own  constituents.  This 
la  not  true  of  the  now-familiar  Washington 
cocktail  party  which  Is  financed  by  lobbyists. 

The  Congressional  friends  of  the  hoaoree 
are  generally  Importuned  to  attend  these 
gatherings  (on  free  ducatsi.  while  blocks  of 
Uckete— ranging  In  price  from  »50  to  $1.000 — 
are  bought  by  various  lobbyists.  Everybody 
stands  around  nibbling  bora  d'oeuvres  and 
sipping  martinis  until  a  whistle  blows  and  a 
few  words  are  said  In  behalf  of  thp  honored 
guest.  His  campaign  fund  receives  the  pro- 
ceeds. One  trade -association  execuuve  was 
Invited — in  an  elgbteen-mooth  period — to 
seventy  such  receptions. 

Another  money-raising  gimmick,  employed 
by  the  national  party  headquarters,  is  the 
fancy  brochure  with  ads  selling  lor  910.000 
to  $15,000  a  page.  Tbe  Democrats'  latest  book 
is  called  "Toward  an  Age  of  Greatness";  the 
Republicans'  ks  titled  "Congress — The  Heart- 
beat of  Government."  Eleven  of  the  nation's 
top  twenty-five  defense  contractors  have 
bought  ads  In  brochures  of  this  kind  and 
they've  deducted  tbe  price  from  their  taxes 
as  a  "business  expense. ' 

Many  advertisers  have  been  corporations, 
legally  prohibited  from  contributing  to  cam- 
paigns. But  the  proceeds  go  to  the  national 
campaign  committees  which  divide  them 
among  various  Congressional  candldates. 
Other  advertisers  Include  companies  whose 
activities  are  directly  regulated  by  tbe  gov- 
ernment, including  six  airlines  (American. 
Braniff.  Continental.  Eastern.  Pan  American, 
and  TWA);  three  railroads — the  MUwaukee 
Road,  Southern  Railway  System,  and  Union 
Pacific:  the  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission 
Company;  and  various  steamship  imes.  Does 
anyone  believe  that  these  companies — and 
others  throughout  the  country  who  more 
quietly  slip  multl-thousand-doUar  contribu- 
tions Into  the  Individual  campaign  coffers  of 
their  favored  candidates — expect  no  nel  fifth 
return? 

A  more  subtle  lure,  for  Presidential  cam- 
paign money,  Is  the  chance  to  visit  socially 
with  the  President  at  party  functions  by 
Joining  the  President's  Club  at  annual  dues 
of  $1,000.  Recently,  plazis  were  said  to  be 
under  way  to  create  an  "elite*  President's 
Club,  wltb  dues  of  $10,000.  the  additional 
bonus  being  an  Invitation  to  the  White 
House,  X  find  it  embarrassiQg  that  any  Presi- 
dent should  have  to  engage  la  such  maneu- 
vers. And  I  deplore  the  legal  vacuum  that 
makes  them,  necessary. 

BBOADKNnVO   TTIE   BASE 

.President  Johnson  in  his  draft  bill  last 
year  asked  Congreas  to  require  that  etvry 
gift  and  every  expenditure  of  $100  and  more, 
whether  taken  or  spent  by  the  candidate 
himself  or  by  one  of  his  "committees."  be 
publicly  reported.  He  also  proposed  that 
$6,000  be  established  as  tbe  absolute  maxi- 
mum which  any  one  Individual  or  interest 
may  lawfully  contribute  to  any  one  cam- 
paign. (In  my  view.  $5,000  is  still  too  much: 
I  think  tbe  figure  should  be  reduced  to 
around  $1,000.)  Tbe  President's  main  rec- 
ommendation was  that  political  contrlbn- 
tlona  of  up  to  $100  be  deductible  in  comput- 
ing one's  Income  taxes,  as  ore  philanthropic 
gifts.  I  would  like  to  go  even  further:  1 
think  we  should  offer  a  tax  credit — deduct- 
ible from  the  tax  itself  rather  than  from 
reportable  tocome — of  contributions  ud  to 
$25.  ^ 

This  is  the  Indispensable  key  to  any  really 
workable  reform.  Average  Americans,  with 
no  axe  to  grind  except  good  government, 
must  be  Induced  to  take  up  the  slack  If  we 
are  to  free  American  politics  from  Us  dis- 
graceful dependence  upon  tbe  little  handful 
of  blue-chip  contributors. 

To  be  effective.  Individual  tax  deducHons 
and  ceumgs  on  Individual  contributions 
should  be  coupled  with  a  practical  and  legaUy 
enforceable  upper  ibnlt  on  allowable  expend- 
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Iturea.  Surely  there  should  be  some  limit — 
high  enough  to  permit  each  side  an  adequate 
campaign  of  public  enlightenment  but  low 
enough  to  taie  poUMcs  out  ol  the  com- 
mercial marketplace,  where  today  It  almoet 
can  be  said  that  public  office  1£  up  for  sale 
to  the  highest  bidder. 

I  introduced  in  the  agth  Congress  and 
again  this  year  a  bill  which  would  limit 
expenditures  for  House  candidates  to  not 
more  than  830,000  for  a  party  primary  and 
an  additional  830.000  for  a  genera  elec- 
tlon.  [The  two  figures  add  up  to  precisely 
the  amount  of  a  Congressman's  salary  for 
a  two-year  term.)  For  Senatorial  races  my 
bill  proposes  a  celling  related  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  state.  It  would  be  calculated  by 
muitlplylng  830.000  by  the  number  of  Con- 
gressmen from  that  state.  In  Texas,  for  ex- 
ample', with  twenty-three  members  of  tlie 
Houae,  a  Senate  candidate  could  spend  up 
to  8890,000  for  a  primary  and  the  same 
amount  for  a  general  election.  In  New 
Hampshire  or  New  Mexico,  with  two  IJTouae 
Kats  each,  the  celling  would  be  860,000  For 
Maryland.  It  would  be  8340.000:  m  New  York 
and  California,  a  little  more  than  a  million 
dollars.  With  all  parties  and  all  contestants 
honoring  the  same  law,  this  would  be  enough. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know  how  much 
should  be  allowed  for  Presidential  campaigns. 
The  present  unrealistic  law  purports  to  limit 
a  party  committee  to  raising  and  spending 
no  more  than  83  million  a  year.  However  to 
1964.  the  two  major  parties  reported  expend- 
itures of  829  million.  Nobody  knows  bow 
much  more  went  unreported. 

In  the  clofiing  weeks  of  the  89th  Congress, 
concern  over  the  enormous  coat  of  Presiden- 
tial campaigns  resulted  In  a  legislative  stir- 
prlse — a  special  amendment  to  the  "Christ- 
mas Tree"  tax  bill. 

The  new  law  provides  that  any  taxpayer, 
by  simply  placing  a  check  mark  In  a  box 
which  will  ^pear  on  future  income-tax 
fomu.  may  authorize  81.00  of  his  taxes  to  be 
placed  In  a  Presidential  Campaign  Fund.  He 
will  not  be  able,  however,  to  direct  which 
party  geta  his  dollar.  Proceeds  will  be  divided 
equally  between  the  major  parties.  A  minor 
party  lone  receiving  mor«  than  five  million 
but  less  than  fifteen  million  votes  In  the  im- 
mediately preceding  Presidential  election) 
may  have  a  pro  rata  share  based  upon  the 
number  of  votes  It  got.  The  law  stipulates 
ttiat  the  total  in  dollars  placed  In  this  fund 
may  not  exceed  the  total  votes  ca«t  in  the 
previous  Presidential  election  for  all  major 
and  minor  parties.  Using  1964  votes  aa  a  base, 
this  would  make  the  maximum  more  than 
870  muuon. 

This  plan  la  at  least  worth  a  try.  Its  weak.- 
ness.  of  course.  Is  that  It  gives  the  citizen  no 
choice  as  to  which  party  shall  receive  his 
largess,  and,  since  It  applies  only  to  Presi- 
dential campaigns,  it  still  loaves  the  candi- 
dates for  Congress  right  where  they  were^- 
at  the  mercy  of  the  big  contributors. 

In  addition  to  legislation  that  would  limit 
Congressional  candidates'  campaign  expendi- 
tures. I  think  It  might  be  worthwhile  consid- 
ering another  requirement;  that  a  certain 
minimum  amount  of  primt  TV  time  be  tnade 
available  without  charge  In  15-mlnute  or 
30-mlnute  segments  as  a  public  serrkre  to 
all  candidates  for  the  Senate  and  House. 
This  has  been  done  abroad,  notably  in  Great 
Britain,  where  lavish  campaign  spending  is 
considered  not  only  bad  form  but  actually 
hurtful  to  the  cause  of  the  spenders. 

In  my  oplmon.  the  profligate  spending  and 
shallow  sloganeering  that  arc  becoming  com- 
monplace m  American  politics  Insult  the 
public's  intelligence  and  do  the  electorate  a 
grave  disservice. 

Traditionally,  Americans  have  mistrusted 
the  concentration  of  power  in  too  few  hands. 
We  have  steadily  democratized  the  ballot.  In 
the  space  of  one  generation,  we  have  sounded 
the  death  knell  to  the  "white  man's  pri- 
mary." passed  dvU-rlghta  voting  laws,  swept 


aside  the  rotten  boroughs  of  maladjusted 
districts,  and  outlawed  the  poll  tax.  But  of 
what  real  effect  Is  all  of  this  if  we  caimot 
recruit  our  elected  officials  from  all  levels  of 
our  society?  Of  what  value  Is  "one  man.  one 
vote"  if  the  real  power  remams  in  the  hands 
of  the  few  who  provide  the  money  for  politi- 
cal campaigns?  What  real  choice  does  the 
'.oter  have  when  only  a  limited  few  can  af- 
ford to  get  their  names  on  the  ballot? 

This  year  Congress  will  once  again  consider 
bills  designed  to  restore  decency  and  sense  to 
political  flminclng.  Let  us  hope  that  this  will 
be  a  year  of  action. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  long 
last  we  have  before  us  an  election  reform 
measure  for  consideration.  While  Imper- 
fect, this  measure  will  nevertheless,  lay 
the  groundwork  for  protldlng  substan- 
tial changes  in  our  election  law.  changes 
which  should  help  to  tighten  the  con- 
trols of  campaign  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures of  candidates  for  Federal  of- 
fices, provided  that  we  adopt  an  open 
rule  to  the  bill  before  us,  H.R.  16090.  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people 
have  clearly  expressed  their  staunch  sup- 
port for  election  reform.  Having  wit- 
nessed the  debacle  of  the  past  2  yeais 
resulting  In  Instituting  proceedings  for 
the  Impeachment  of  our  President  as  a 
result  of  undesirable.  Illegal  campaign 
practices,  the  American  public,  to  whom 
we  are  all  responsible,  has  recognized  the 
necessity  for  campaign  reform  making 
Its  views  known  to  each  of  us  We  now 
have  the  responslblUty  of  bringing  about 
such  reform  of  our  election  laws. 

The  committee  bill  we  are  considering 
offers  several  recommendations  worthy 
of  consideration.  Including:  a  $100  limit- 
ation on  cash  contributions;  limiting  in- 
dividual contributions  to  $1,000  and  sub- 
stantially increasing  the  penalUes  for 
violations  of  election  laws. 

However,  the  committee  did  not  go  far 
enough  with  its  recommendations.  In 
the  event  that  we  are  successful  in 
adopting  an  open  rule,  I  intend  to  sup- 
port several  Important  amendments. 

In  September  of  1973.  I  joined  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  Clean  Elections  Act  of 
1973.  During  coniilderation  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  my  coUeague  from  rUinols,  Mr. 
A»DinsoN,  Intends  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which.  If  adopted,  will  add  to  the 
committee  bill  a  major  portion  of  the 
Clean  Elections  Act  ...  a  system  of 
partial  public  financing  of  congressional 
campaigns  by  matching  small  contribu- 
tions with  funds  appropriated  from  the 
"dollar  check-off"  fund  now  present  in 
our  tax  return  forms.  This  amendment 
win  not  impose  any  additional  burden 


elude  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, with  additional  members  appointed 
by  the  House  and  Senate  leadersliip 
Such  a  proposed  board  is  not  sufficiently 
Independent  of  congressional  control  to 
permit  a  free  hand  in  administering  and 
enforcing  the  election  laws.  Accordmgly, 
I  intend  to  support  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  my  colleague  from  Mtonesota 
Mr.  Frehzel,  which  provides  for  a  sepa- 
rate and  totally  independent  supervisory 
board  with  civil  enforcement  powers  to 
act  as  a  truly  responsive  watchdog  over 
election  laws. 

The  adoption  of  these  two  amend- 
ments would  bring  us  much  closer  to 
what  is  needed  to  insure  the  necessary 
safeguards  for  our  electoral  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  ever  there  was  a 
time  for  a  stringent,  strict  biU  regulating 
campaigning  for  all  Federal  elections, 
this  is  the  time.  By  adopting  a  half- 
hearted measin'e  we  will  be  reneging  in 
our  constitutional  responsibilities,  abdi- 
cating the  trust  our  constituencies  have 
placed  in  us. 

Accordtogly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  not  only  to  adopt  an  open 
rule  on  this  measure  to  enable  us  to  folly 
debate  the  amendments  offered  today, 
but  also  to  vote  in  support  of  a  strong 
campaign  reform  measure  so  that  we  can 
help  restore  the  faith  and  confidence 
of  the  American  people  in  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government. 

Mr.  MAT80NAOA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  16090,  the  pro- 
poi-ed  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1974. 

There  Is  no  other  measure  which  the 
American  people  today  recognize  the 
need  for  than  this  one.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  events  of  the  last  few  days  have  be- 
come a  discordant  reprise  of  a  sad  song 
played  secretly  before,  during  and  after 
the  1972  campaign.  H.R.  16090  offers  us 
the  opportunity  to  stop  the  music. 

By  and  large.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
16090  is  a  thoughtful  and  far-reaching 
piece  of  legislation,  notwithstanding  the 
fears  expressed  by  many  during  the  long 
and  difficult  months  of  committee  con- 
sideration. That  is  not  to  say  that  the 
bill  caimot  be  strengthened:  it  can.  I 
intend  to  support  several  amendments 
I  believe  are  crucial  If  the  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  bill  is  to  be  truly  a  reform 
bill.  But  I  believe  the  chairman  of  the 
HoiLse  Admlnktration  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hats)  and 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr.  Dent)  .  and 

tiie  other  committee  members,  deserve 

on  the  taxpayer,  nor"  wiil  it  force  anyln-  f.  ^«**  ^^al  of  credit  for  the  legislation 
dividual  to  designate  a  dollar  of  his  tax  ^^  *"  presenting  to  the  House  today, 
moneys  for  campaign  financing.  Only  '*'  '^e  risk  of  repeating  what  some  of 
those  funds  wlilch  are  specifically  ear-  "^  colleagues  have  set  forth  I  would 
marked  by  individual  citizens  in  their  '^^  briefly  to  note  the  major  provisions 
tax  returns  will  be  used  to  finance   in     of  H.R.  16090: 
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matching  payments,  congressional  cam- 
paigns. 

Another  questionable  provision  In  the 
committee  bUl  relates  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  election  laws.  While  the  com- 
mittee bill  establishes  a  supervisory 
board  for  overseeing  the  enforcement  of 
election  laws,  the  committee  proposed 
that  the  membership  of  this  board  in- 


coimuBimoif  LiuiTs 
Contributions  by  a  person  to  a  candi- 
date for  PederaJ  office  would  be  limited 
to  »1.000  per  election,  applied  separately 
to  primary  and  general  elections.  Con- 
tributions by  multi-candidate  commit- 
tees would  be  limited  to  »S,000  per  elec- 
tion. Contributions  by  any  Individual  In 
any  year  to  all  caudldatea  for  Federal 


office  could  not  exceed  $23,000.  Contri- 
butions made  in  currency  or  cash  would 
not  be  allowed  in  excess  of  $100. 

EXPENDrTTJIl£    UMtTS 

Candidates  for  President  would  be 
limited  to  $10  million  In  campaign  ex- 
penditures for  primary  elections  and 
$20  million  for  general  elections.  Sena- 
torial candidates  could  spend  up  to 
$75,000  or  5  cents  per  voting  age  popu- 
lation, whichever  is  greater.  In  each  of 
the  primary  and  the  general  elections. 
House  candidates  would  be  limited  to 
$75,000  per  election.  In  all  Instances, 
candidates  could  spend  up  to  25  percent 
over  and  above  these  limits  to  meet  fund- 
raising  expenses.  No  cash  expenditure 
could  exceed  $100.  No  candidate  could 
spend  more  than  $25,000  of  his  own 
money  or  that  of  his  family  for  any 
election. 

OlSCLOStTKZ 

A  single  10-day  pre-election  report 
would  be  required,  instead  of  the  15-day 
and  5-day  reports  now  specified.  The 
postelection  report  would  be  due  30 
days  after  the  election,  rather  than  Jan- 
uary 31  of  the  following  year,  as  in  pres- 
ent law.  All  receipts  and  expenditures 
would  have  to  be  reported  through  a 
central  committee,  to  avoid  fragmenting 
information  and  making  public  scrutiny 
more  difficult. 

IKDEPKNDEKT    FN-FOBCEMBNT    FNTirT 

To  supervise  Federal  election  laws,  the 
bill  would  create  an  independent  Board 
of  Supervisory  Officers.  I  was  greatly 
pleased  to  learn  that  a  compromise 
amendment  will  be  offered  and  accepted 
by  the  committee  to  change  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Board  so  as  to  Insure  Its  in- 
dependence from  congressional  control. 
Enforcempnt  would  remain  with  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  but  a  new  Assistant 
Attorney  Oeneral  would  be  created  to 
deal  with  this  area  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  gratified  to  note 
that  HJi.  16090  contains  many  provi- 
sions which  I  have  been  advocating  for 
years,  and  have  attempted  to  effect 
through  legislation  of  my  owti.  My  most 
recent  bill,  H.R.  12268  of  this  Congress, 
calls  for  full  public  financing  of  Presi- 
dential elections  building  on  the  dollar 
check-off.  a  principle  virtually  assured  by 
the  committee  bUl;  establishment  of  an 
independent  Elections  Commission  to  ad- 
minister the  law,  toward  which  the 
committee  bill  is  a  good  step;  limits  on 
both  expenditures  and  contributions; 
prohibitions  of  large  cash  transactions  of 
any  kind;  and  strengthened  reporting 
requirements. 

Of  course,  a  number  of  amendments 
are  In  order  under  the  rule  rejported  by 
the  Rules  Committee  and  adopted  earlier 
this  afternoon  by  the  House.  Many  of  the 
amendments  are  thoughtful,  desirable 
additions  to  the  bill,  and  I  will  support 
some  of  them.  Particularly  Important 
will  be  the  amendment  offered  regarding 
partial  public  financing  of  congressional 
campaigns,  sponsored  by  a  broad  coali- 
tion of  House  Members.  It  conforms 
closely  to  the  plan  contained  in  H.R. 
7612,  the  so-called  Anderson-Udal]  bill, 
which  I  warmly  endorsed  at  the  time  I 
Introduced  my  own  bill  earlier  this  year. 

One  of  the  areas  most  fraught  with 


difficulty,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  of  lim- 
itations on  expenditures.  Although  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  limit  is  not  so 
high  as  to  permit  anyone  to  buy  an  elec- 
tion, even  more  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  setting  the  limit  so  low  that  chal- 
lengers cannot  overcome  the  name  iden- 
tification advantage  and  high  visibility 
of  incumbents.  I  understand  fully  that  I 
am  addressing  a  Chamber  full  of  candi- 
dates, only  a  handful  of  whom  are  chal- 
lengers. But  each  House  Member  :  -rves 
a  relatively  short  time,  as  these  tilings 
are  measui'ed.  and  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  guided  as  they  consider 
this  matter  by  their  respective  views  of 
what  is  best  for  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  glance  at  the  time- 
table facing  us  makes  it  clear  why  it  Is 
imperative  that  we  act  on  this  legislation 
without  any  delay.  The  awesome  task  of 
Impeachment  lies  only  days  ahead  in  this 
House;  it  may  occupy  all  of  September 
or  October,  or  both.  In  the  other  body. 
Other  major  legislation — mass  transit. 
foreign  aid,  housing,  veterans'  benefits — 
all  await  final  action.  Adjournment  will 
follow  not  long  after,  and  then  we  must 
await  the  94th  Congress.  The  closer  we 
come  to  a  Presidential  election  just  2 
years  hence,  the  greater  the  resistance  to 
changes  that  might  affect  one  party  more 
than  the  other. 

So  the  time  to  act  is  now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. And  the  proper  action  is  passage  of 
HJi.  16090.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
Just  that,  by  an  overwhelming  margin 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation  before  us  today, 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Amend- 
ments of  1974.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  for  their  work  on  this 
historic  legislation  to  revise  campaign 
laws  and  change  practices  by  which  can- 
didates for  Federal  office  obtain  and  ex- 
pend campaign  money. 

The  committee  bill  reforms  present 
campaign  law  by  limiting  contributions 
that  an  individual  or  a  group  may  make 
to  a  candidate  for  Federal  office.  It  also 
limits  the  amount  of  money  that  may  be 
spent  by  congressional  or  Presidential 
candidates.  And.  it  places  limits  on  the 
amoimt  that  a  candidate  may  spend  from 
his  own  pocket.  The  bill  provides 
public  financing  from  the  dollar  check- 
off fund  for  Presidential  genera]  elections 
and  primaries  and  for  national  party 
conventions.  There  are  also  provisions  for 
improving  reporting  requirements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  critical  that  the 
93d  Congress  take  action  to  reform  cam- 
paign practices.  I  am  hi  substantial 
agreement  with  provisions  of  this  bill. 
However.  I  feel  that  in  certain  Instances 
it  does  not  go  far  enough  in  reforming 
campaign  procedures.  There  are  several 
amendments  before  us  today  which  will 
correct  inadequacies  in  the  bill  and 
strengthen  it. 

I  support  an  amendment  before  us  to 
provide  some  public  financing  of  con- 
gressional races.  This  amendment  wlU 
provide  a  system  of  financing  In  con- 
gressional elections  that  enhances  the 
Importance  of  the  small  contributor, 
while  lessening  the  influence  of  the  spe- 
cial Interests.  The  amendment  provides 
safeguards  to  insure  that  frivolous  can- 


didates do  not  receive  public  fimds.  I 
can  see  no  Justification  for  reforming 
the  Presidential  election  process  while 
turning  our  backs  on  congressional  races. 

I  also  support  an  amendment  to  lower 
the  ceiling  on  allowable  group  contribu- 
tions. Under  the  committee  bill  a  po- 
litical committee  may  contribute  $5,000 
per  election,  per  candidate.  Thus,  a  can- 
didate could  receive  $5,000  to  the  pri- 
maiy  in  September  from  a  special  inter- 
est group,  and  another  $5,000  for  the 
general  election  campaign  in  October, 
from  the  same  group.  A  system  that  al- 
lows group  contributions  of  $10,000  to  a 
single  candidate  will  retain  the  undue 
Influence  of  s.oecial  Interests  in  our  po- 
litical process.  This  cellhng  is  too  hlgli. 
I  support  the  amendment  to  reduce  the 
contribution  limit  for  groups  to  $2,500 
per  candidate,  per  election. 

I  support  an  amendment  to  create  an 
independent  Board  of  Supervisory  Of- 
ficers. It  is  appropriate  that  the  Clerk 
of  the  House,  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Comptroller  General,  as 
employees  of  the  Congress,  should  have 
advisory  duties  only  on  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.  The  amendment  before  us 
goes  on  to  elhninate  the  veto  power  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  Only  an  Independent  en- 
forcement committee  can  administer  this 
law  with  fairness  and  Impartiality  I 
urge  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  an  op- 
portunity to  give  new  direction  and  life 
to  American  politics  by  correcting  abuses 
and  bringing  reform  to  the  poUtical  proc- 
ess. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bUl  before  us.  with  these  amendments 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  In  support  of  the  general  pro- 
visions and  thrust  of  H.R.  16090.  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974. 1  also  wish  to  state  that  I 
win  support  two  important  amendments 
to  this  legislation,  the  first  to  provide  for 
partial  public  financing  of  congressional 
general  elections  and  the  second  to  re- 
vise the  Board  of  Supervisors  provision 
to  further  insulate  the  regulators  from 
the  regulated. 

I  do  not  think  it  Is  necessary  for  me 
to  elaborate  on  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
or  to  explain  my  reasons  for  supporting 
particular  provt-dons.  except  in  a  general 
sense.  Others  have  done  an  excellent  Job 
of  explaining  the  reasons  for  and  the 
meaning  of  these  proposals. 

I  would  like  to  explain  some  of  the 
background  that  led  to  my  current  phi- 
losophy on  campaign  reform.  I  have  had 
the  rather  unique  experience  of  conduct- 
ing a  statewide  campaign  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  the  most  populous  State  in  the 
Union,  California.  I  have  also  conducted 
five  campaigns  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and!  am  in  the  middle  of  my 
sixth  campaign.  Due  to  circumstances 
beyond  my  control,  I  have  had  to  con- 
duct two  of  those  House  campaigns  as  a 
nonincumbent.  The  flirst  time  was  in 
1962  when  the  total  election  costs  were 
about  $80,000,  and  the  last  time  was  In 
1972  when  the  total  election  costs  were 
about  $175,000.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit 
that  $175,000  Is  far  too  much  money  to 
spend  on  a  congressional  seat  In  the 
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House,  and  while  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  raise  these  large  sums,  I 
believe  most  candidates  would  not  be  so 
fortunate.  During  my  U.S.  Senate  cam- 
paign I  discovered  just  how  dlfflcult  It  Is 
to  reach  a  larger  electorate,  and  the  im- 
portance of  adequate  financing,  even 
when  the  candidate  has  a  large  and  dedi- 
cated volunteer  organization.  Money 
may  not  have  made  the  difference  in 
that  campaign,  but  the  suspicion  always 
remains  that  It  may  have. 

I  speak  today  as  both  a  victim  and  a 
beneiiciary  of  the  current  election  laws. 
The  conclusion  that  I  have  reached  from 
these  experiences  and  from  the  general 
knowledge  that  I  share  with  my  col- 
leagues about  other  elections,  is  that  vir- 
tually no  reform  can  be  so  strong  that  it 
would  result  in  a  system  worse  than  that 
which  we  have  today.  When  I  consider 
all  of  the  potential  for  abuses  in  the 
present  system,  I  am  amazed  that  we 
have  done  as  well  as  we  have  with  the 
archaic  laws  that  govern  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

My  own  State  of  California  sent  shock- 
waves  through  the  Nation  last  June 
when  it  resoundingly  adopted  the  citi- 
zens' Initiative  on  election  reform,  prop- 
osition 9.  That  law  Is  stricter  than  HJl. 
16090  in  some  respects,  sund  not  as  thor- 
ough in  other  respects.  This  Is  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  House  biU  before  us  differs 
from  the  Senate  bill,  and  each  of  these 
bia'i  differs  In  some  respects  from  what 
may  be  considered  a  logical  approach  by 
others  Interested  in  campaign  reform. 
I  am  not  discouraged  by  this  variety  of 
legislative  remedies  to  the  existing  Fed- 
eral election  process.  In  fact,  I  am  en- 
couraged because  the  Interest  shown  in 
this  subject  will  probably  result  in  good, 
solid  permanent  election  reforms.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  bill  before  us  today 
is  the  final  word  in  election  reform 
either.  I  would  hope  that  the  proce'^  is 
continually  reviewed  and  analyzed  and 
revised  until  It  truly  serves  the  public 
interest  In  the  maximum.  It  is  with  this 
thought  in  mind  that  I  support  HR 
16090. 

One  main  provision  of  campaign  re- 
form must  be  public  financing.  Numerous 
proposals  have  been  put  forth  to  guar- 
antee that  public  financing  Is  fair  to 
all  parties  ppncemed.  It  is  a  concept 
that  must  be  carefully  thought  out.  I 
beUeve  the  Anderson-Udall-Conable- 
Poley  amendment  to  this  biU  is  such  a 
proposal,  and  I  fully  support  it.  Again, 
I  do  not  believe  this  provision  is  the  last 
word  In  public  financing,  especially  since 
it  Ignores  primary  elections.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  a  positive  step  In  restoring  in- 
tegrity and  balance  to  our  electoral 
process. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  reiterate  my 
support  for  this  legislation  and  repeat 
my  belief  that  our  work  should  not  end 
with  the  legislation  we  begin  consider- 
ing today. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
since  1972,  we  have  witnessed  an  accel- 
erating corrosion  of  the  confidence  of 
Americans  in  our  system  of  electing  can- 
didates for  public  office.  We  have  wit- 
nessed an  increased  skepticism  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  that  the  in- 
dependence of  their  elected  ofHcials  has 


been  undermined  by  large  political  con- 
tributions from  either  po«'erful  individ- 
uais  or  special  Interest  groups. 

It  Is  this  lack  of  confidence  and  grow- 
ing skepticism  which  have  led  to  the  leg- 
islation we  are  now  considering.  The  bill 
before  us,  by  placing  a  limit  of  $1,000  on 
individual  contributions  to  a  political 
candidate  and  a  »5,0O0  limitation  on 
contributions  to  a  candidate  by  special 
Interest  committees,  represents  an  im- 
portant step  toward  reducing  the  influ- 
ence gained  by  special  interests  through 
political  contributions. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  docs  not  go  far 
enough  toward  reducing  the  influence 
which  special  Interests  can  have  via 
campaign  contributions.  The  amend- 
ment I  had  hoped  to  offer — the  contrib- 
utors rights  amendment — sought  to  go 
one  step  further.  It  woiUd  have  provided 
that  a  candidate — or  a  political  commit- 
tee acting  on  his  behalf— could  only  ac- 
cept contributions  from  individuals,  with 
the  sole  exception  being  a  contribution 
of  a  political  party  organization.  Other 
organizations  would  have  been  able  to 
act  as  agents  of  the  individual  contribu- 
tor, but  the  individual  would  have  been 
permitted  to  designate  to  whom  the  con- 
tribution would  be  given  and  the  agent 
would  have  been  required  to  identify  the 
original  donor: 

It  is  apparent  in  Washington  that  a 
small  number  of  business,  labor,  and 
professional  organizations  exert  influ- 
ence on  the  Federal  Government  far  out 
of  proportion  to  the  constituency  which 
they  serve. 

As  of  May  31,  1974,  according  to  a 
widely  published  survey,  political  action 
committees  representing  business,  agri- 
culture, health,  labor,  and  other  Interest 
groups  held  cash  on  hand  of  »14.7  mil- 
lion. This  is  in  addition  to  $2.7  million 
already  given  on  behalf  of  1974  congres- 
sional races.  That  amounts  to  $40,000  per 
congressional  district  to  Influence  po- 
litical races  this  year.  The  total  of  $17.4 
million  in  special  Interest  group  funds 
which  is  available  for  the  1974  congres- 
sional races  is  almost  twice  the  $9.7  mil- 
lion reported  as  available  for  the  1972 
congressional  elections.  And  the  fund 
raising  for  this  year  Is  far  from  over. 

The  way  in  which  these  special  Interest 
groups  are  able  to  exert  such  a  dispro- 
portionate influence  is  through  the  ac- 
cumulation of  relatively  small  and 
anonymous  donations  from  their  mem- 
bers. Then,  by  zeroing  to  with  large  cam- 
paign contributions  on  key  races  in  the 
House  and  Senate  or  other  marginal 
elections  where  the  outcome  is  In  doubt 
at  the  time  of  the  donation,  the  power 
brokers  who  head  the  special  interest 
groups  are  able  to  keep  "friendly  ears" 
in  Washington  and  elsewhere  for  their 
special  interests.  While  in  theory  there  Is 
nothing  essentially  wrong  with  the  ex- 
pressions of  a  common  vlewpotat 
through  a  collective  campaign  donation, 
in  practice  there  are  serious  flaws. 

To  begin  with,  to  say  that  member 
contributions  are  "collected"  by  these 
special  taterest  groups  is  often  the  wrong 
characterization.  "Forced"  is  often  more 
correct,  whether  the  special  taterest 
group  Is  a  labor  organization,  business, 
or  professional  group  or  "special  cause" 
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organization.  Often  the  Individual  has 
no  choice  but  to  give,  no  choice  as  to  how 
much  he  will  give,  and  no  voice  ta  who 
shall  receive  his  financial  support  for 
a  political  campaign.  Decisions  as  to  who 
receives  donations  and  how  much  a  can- 
didate is  to  receive  are  usually  made  by 
the  power  brokers  who  head  the  commit- 
tees. There  Is  often  little  or  no  input  from 
the  individual  donor  whether  a  union 
member,  doctor,  or  businessman  who  Is 
the  orlgtaal  source  of  the  money. 

In  essence  these  people  are  asked  to 
pour  money  into  the  wide  mouth  of  a 
funnel  without  any  real  idea  of  where 
the  spout  comes  out.  The  only  thing  they 
know  is  that  "It  will  help  the  cause." 
The  political  action  committee  system  is 
often  a  denial  of  the  individual's  basic 
right  to  free  political  self -expression. 

All  each  of  us  has  as  a  personal  politi- 
cal right,  after  all,  is  our  vote,  our  voice 
our  volunteer  effort,  or  our  Individual 
financial  contribution.  Under  the  present 
system,  the  individuals  donation  is  too 
often  corrupted  in  ways  which  he  would 
never  understand  or  approve.  It  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  "informed  electorate" 
concept  by  encouraging  boss-type  ix)li- 
tlcs.  If  funds  are  to  be  aggregated  for  a 
particular  use,  it  should  be  the  result  of 
a  conscious  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  contributor  and  not  the  result 
of  pressure  tactics  from  special  Interest 
power  brokers. 

Under  the  bill  before  us,  contributions 
which  are  earmarked  must  be  disclosed. 
The  bill,  however,  does  not  prevent  an 
individual  from  chatmellng  several  thou- 
sand dollars  to  a  special  Interest  group 
without  designating  the  recipient  of  his 
donation  but  knowing  full  well  that  a 
substantial  part  of  his  donation  will  end 
up  in  the  hands  of  a  particular  candi- 
date. 

The  amendment  I  suggested  would 
have  gone  one  step  beyond  the  earmark- 
ing language  to  the  bill  and  require  that 
all  contributions  knowingly  accepted  by  a 
candidate,  with  the  exception  of  con- 
tributions from  political  parties,  be  fully 
identified  as  to  the  original  todlvidual 
donor  source.  This  could  close  a  major 
gap  in  present  law  by  blocking  individual 
efforts  to  avoid  disclosure  and  circumvent 
the  law. 

By  adopting  this  amendment  Con- 
gress would  have  met  its  obligation  to 
strengthen  the  voice  of  the  individual 
citizen  in  his  govenmient  by  protecting 
the  sanctity  and  underscoring  the  im- 
portance of  his  todlvidual  financial  con- 
tribution to  a  political  candidate  or  cam- 
paign. The  Individual  would  have  been 
able  to  control  where  his  political  dona- 
tion would  go  and  would  have  been  able 
to  know  who  would  be  spendtog  it.  This 
amendment  would  have  served  to  tighten 
the  group's  accountability  to  its  members 
and  the  politician's  accountability  to  the 
todlviduals  who  are  the  ultimate  sup- 
port of  his  election. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  Is 
a  welcome  day  for  the  membership  of 
this  body.  Almost  2  years  after  the  most 
corrupt  national  political  campaign  In 
our  history,  we  are  provided  the  oppor- 
tunity of  maktog  substantial  repairs  on 
our  battered  and  abused  electoral  proc- 
ess. The  hour  is  late — but  we  must  act 
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now  to  restore  a  meosiu'e  of  tategrity  to 
American  politics. 

The  fact  that  we  are  even  considering 
so  comprehensive  a  measure  as  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Act  amendments  is  testi- 
mony to  our  neglect  over  the  years  of 
one  of  our  basic  freedoms — the  right  to 
vote.  We  have  allowed  our  electoral 
process  to  be  perverted  by  monied  in- 
terests seektog  special  favors.  No  one 
needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  litany  of 
sordid  events  which  together  have 
brought  us  to  the  brtak  of  a  wholesale 
subversion  of  the  American  political  sys- 
tem. As  public  servants,  we  have  no 
more  important  task  to  perform  than  to 
restore  the  basic  confidence  and  faith 
of  our  citizens  to  the  vitality,  strength, 
and  fairness  of  our  political  institutions. 
I  believe  that  each  todlvidual  must 
make  his  or  her  own  commitment  to  re- 
store the  totegrity  of  that  process.  This 
is  the  opportunity  that  lies  before  us 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  thrust 
of  this  legislation.  Nonetheless,  gaps 
must  be  filled.  Most  important,  is  the 
need  to  establish  an  impartial  board  to 
supervise  the  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Elections  Act.  In  devistog  a  proce- 
dure for  the  selection  of  the  membership 
of  this  Board,  Congress  must  work  with 
extreme  caution.  After  two  year.'  of  end- 
less stories  of  dirty  political  deals,  the 
American  people  have  had  their  faith 
shattered.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  task  to 
rebuild  this  faith.  For  this  reason,  we 
must  go  out  of  our  way  to  insure  that 
the  membership  of  the  Supervisory 
Board  Is  above  reproach.  The  Super- 
visory Board  will  function  as  the  public's 
eyes  and  ears — if  we  are  careless  In 
choosing  its  members,  the  credibility  of 
our  efforts  here  today  will  be  destroyed. 
I  totend  to  support  an  amendment  to 
strengthen  the  tadependence  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  in  the  committee 
bUI. 

The  second  major  area  of  weakness  to 
tlie  committee  bill  is  the  failure  of  the 
legislation  to  cover  adequately  the  fl- 
nanctog  of  congressional  candidates  to 
general  election  campaigns.  Tills  omis- 
sion strikes  to  the  heart  of  the  integrity 
of  our  reform  effort  itself.  If  we  are  not 
willtag  to  subject  ourselves  to  the  same 
constratots  we  establish  for  Presidential 
candidates,  then  we  have  cast  a  long 
shadow  over  our  own  totentions  to  draft- 
tog  tills  legislation. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  months  have 
toexorably  thrust  the  Congress  toto  a 
more  domtaant  role  in  the  conduct  of 
our  national  affairs.  To  assume  this  ad- 
ditional responsibility.  Congress  must 
have  the  faith  and  confidence  of  the 
electorate.  Without  this  support,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  leadership  will  quickly 
erode 

We  must  recognize  that  we  are  enter- 
ing a  new  era  of  congressional  leader- 
ship. In  preparation,  we  should  take 
steps  now  to  taclude  congressional  cam- 
paigns under  the  flnanctog  requirements 
of  this  legislation.  Specifically,  I  will 
support  the  effort  to  extend  matching 
payments  from  the  checkoff  fund  for 
congressional  candidates  to  general 
elections. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislaUon— with 


the  perfecttag  amendments  I  have  men- 
tioned— p.-ovldes  us  with  a  good  starttog 
potot  for  the  restoration  of  our  political 
system.  But  if  there  is  one  lesson  these 
long  months  of  Watergate  have  taught 
us.  it  is  that  the  institutions  of  our  gov- 
ernment require  constant  vigilance  and 
matotenance.  The  sustained  tovolve- 
ment  of  a  concerned  citizenry  is  the  only 
real  guarantee  tliat  our  Government  will 
perform  efficiently,  eflectlvdy.  and 
fairly. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
voice  my  strong  support  for  two  amend- 
ments to  HJJ.  16090,  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1974 
Though  HM.  16090  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward improving  Federal  campaign  prac- 
tices, it  falls  short  of  ending  many  of 
the  abuses  that  we  have  witnessed  dur- 
tag  the  precedtog  2  years.  I,  therefore, 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  two  key 
amendments  that  will  be  introduced  to- 
day, both  of  wliich  I  have  cosponsored. 
The  Prenzel-Fascell  amendment  would 
Insure  strong  and  effective  enforcement 
of  our  campaign  laws;  and  the  Ander- 
son-Udall  amendment  would  establish 
public  financing  of  congressional  elec- 
tions by  creating  a  matching  payment 
system  for  congressional  general ,  elec- 
tions which  would  be  financed  out  of  the 
"dollar  checkoff"  fund  already  pro- 
vided to  HJl.  16090  for  Presidential  elec- 
tions. 

Prohibitions  and  limitations  are  not 
sufficient  by  themselves  to  restore  con- 
fidence and  equity  in  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. We  must  break  with  the  precedent 
of  large  donations,  and  provide  tacen- 
tives  to  encourage  a  resurgence  of  citi- 
zen participation  to  campaigns  while 
at  the  same  time  reasonably  equaliz- 
ing the  terms  of  competition  between  to- 
cumbents  and  challengers. 

I,  therefore,  fully  support  efforts  to 
amend  HR.  16090  to  toclude  a  system 
of  matching  payments  for  small  contri- 
butions to  congressional  campaigns.  The 
thrust  of  such  a  system  is  not  to  elimi- 
nate private  money  from  campaigns,  but 
to  shift  the  source  of  fundtog  from  the 
special  toterests  and  large  contributors  to 
a  broad  base  of  citizen  participants.  With 
entitlement  to  a  $50  Federal  matchtag 
payment  for  each  equivalent  contribu- 
tion raised  privately,  candidates  would 
have  a  far  stronger  incentive  to  turn  to 
the  people  to  finance  their  campaigns. 

There  can  be  no  more  constructive 
change  In  Federal  campaign  practices 
than  to  have  our  campaign  laws  aggres- 
sively and  consistent^  poUced  and  en- 
forced by  an  agency  with  the  proper 
authority.  If  we  are  going  to  have  sm 
equitable  election  law  that  protects  the 
rights  of  the  general  public  we  must  es- 
tablish an  independent  administration 
and  enforcement  agency. 

Unfortunately,  H.R.  16090  leaves  con- 
gressional employees — the  Clerk  of  the 
House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate— to  an  enforcement  position,  and 
mamtalns  the  congressional  committee 
veto  of  rules  and  regulations.  This  situa- 
tion gives  the  appearance  of  a  conflict 
of  interest  stace  employees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  are  charged  with  Identlfytag 
and  reporttog  possible  violations  of  the 
law  committed  by  their  employers.  Even 


with  the  most  conscientious  and  well- 
intentioned  CTerk  of  the  House  and 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  public  is  cer- 
tato  to  be  skeptical  and  question  the  ob- 
jectivity and  zeal  of  their  enforce- 
ment efforts  against  persons  to  whom 
they  owe  their  jobs. 

An  independent  commission  would 
elimtoate  the  present  conflicts  of  ta- 
terest, reverse  tiie  long  history  of 
nonenlorcement,  and  achieve  proper  ta- 
tegratlon  of  the  admtaistrative  and  en- 
forcement mechanisms  of  the  law.  Most 
importantly,  a  Commission  would  foster 
much  needed  public  confidence  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  lalmess  of  election  laws 
as  well  as  In  the  aspirants  for  public  of- 
fice. 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
we  face  a  broader  Issue  than  "Water- 
gate." The  corruption  that  we  have  seen 
during  the  last  2  years  is  a  manifestation 
of  a  more  serious  problem. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  lists  few  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  holding  public 
office.  However,  the  unwritten  require- 
ments are  staggering.  Under  present  con- 
ditions, there  are  clear  handicaps  for  a 
person  to  run  for  public  ofBce  to  this 
countrj'  unless  he  or  she  is  todependently 
wealthy  or  is  wiUtog  to  seek  the  help  of 
people  or  organizations  of  wealth.  Water- 
gate happened  to  part  because  a  small 
group  of  unprtocipled  men  had  large 
sums  of  money — some  of  it  laundered 
money,  secreted  to  safes  and  suitcases. 
Notlung  is  more  corrupttog  than  un- 
limited money.  If  absolute  power  corrupts 
absolutely,  uncontrolled  money  corrupts 
uncontrollably. 

In  1972.  candidates  across  the  country 
spent  $400  million.  Significantly,  incum- 
bents were  able  to  raise  and  spend  twice 
as  much  as  their  challengers.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  this  money  was  raised, 
not  from  a  broad  range  of  concerned 
citizens  contributtog  small  amounts  of 
money,  but  from  a  very  small  number  of 
mdividualE  and  groups. 

One  quality  should  not  be  perttaent  to 
a  candidate's  qualification  to  hold  pub- 
lic office,  and  yet  this  quality  has  oftai 
Ijecome  the  most  critical  to  his  chances 
of  success — that  is,  the  amount  of  wealth 
he  can  command.  The  democratic  quality 
of  choice  is  inherently  diminished  where 
a  public  election  must  depend  to  signifi- 
cant part  upon  one's  ability  to  raise 
money. 

There  Is  a  desperate  need  to  equalize 
the  political  tofluence  of  all  citizen.^  In 
the  United  States.  We  must  act  to  insure 
that  the  inequality  to  the  amount  of 
money  one  lias  or  can  command  does  not 
disproportionately  affect  the  extent  of 
their  political  tofluence. 

Carefully  designed  public  subsidization 
of  elections  constitutes  an  attempt  to  to- 
sure  that  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
first  amendment  are  shared  equally 
among  the  people. 

Mr.  HARRINQTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  support  of  H  Jl.  16090.  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1974,  as  strengthened  by  the  Anderson- 
Udall.  Pascell-Prenzel.  and  Conte 
amendments. 

By  placing  limits  on  campaign  ex- 
penditures, controlling  the  runaway  costs 
of     elections,     and     maktog     available 
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matching  pubUc  fimding,  this  act  will 
penult  candidates  wltbout  great  per- 
sonal wealth  or  wealthy  friends,  and 
without  the  advantages  we  all  enjoy  as 
Incumbents,  to  realistically  seek  public 
office. 

The  "seedmoney"  requirements  should 
discourage  frlvllous  candidates,  but  at 
the  same  time  levels  set  in  the  legislation 
are  sufficiently  modest  that  no  serious 
contender  should  be  locked  out  of  run- 
ning an  effective  campaign  by  the  mcne- 
tary  demands  on  can.'ldates. 

These  provisions  are  central  to  the 
legislation,  and  have  received  consider- 
able public  attention.  They  certainly  de- 
serve the  support  of  the  Congress,  but  I 
would  also  argue  that  adequate  enforce- 
ment and  public  disclosure  are  equally 
necessary  to  cleaning  up  our  electoral 
process.  Designation  of  a  principal  cam- 
paign committee  and  the  institution  of 
tighter  reporting  regulations  will  pro- 
vide the  public  with  greater  access  to 
the  financial  records  of  office-seekers. 
But  most  Importantly  the  creation  of  an 
Independent  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion win  move  <is  closer  to  the  goal  of 
honest  campaign  financing.  Without  a 
strong  regulatory  agency,  even  the  best 
lefrislatlon  could  prove  worthless. 

I  would  offer  only  one  word  of  caution 
to  my  colleagues— In  setting  expendi- 
ture levels,  they  must  not  be  set  too  low. 
A  primary  goal  of  any  election  should  be 
the  dissemination  of  Information  to  the 
voters,  and  certainly  that  Is  necessary  if 
a  candidate  Is  to  have  any  realistic 
chance  of  winning.  My  experience  In 
Ma55achu.<;etts  gives  me  a  feeling  that 
any  celling  whether  it  is  $75,000  or  some 
other  number  may  In  fact  be  unrealistic 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  and  cer- 
tainly anything  much  below  a  $75,000 
figure  could  leave  a  challenger  In  a  sit- 
uation In  which  he  would  automatically 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  built-in  advan- 
tages of  an  incumbent. 

In  closing,  while  the  optional  public 
financing  of  H.R.  16090  may  not  ulti- 
mately be  the  best  approach  available 
particularly  since  the  red  herring  issue 
of  public  versus  private  financing  may 
mar  future  campaigns,  this  bill  at  least 
offer  one  way  of  removing  the  Influence 
of  money  from  our  electoral  system. 
What  we  want  are  cam.oalgns  which  are 
Informative,  broadbased,  and  financed 
with  money  that  docs  not  carry  strings 
or  responsibilities  leading  public  officials 
to  violEte  their  public  trust.  Ftor  only 
when  the  political  arena  Is  open  to  ail 
candidates,  and  only  then  they  are  freed 
from  the  controlling  Influence  of  large 
contributions,  will  confidence  In  our  elec- 
toral process  be  warranted. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  this  legislation  be- 
fore us  today. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  Hit 
18090.  the  Federal  Election  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974.  is  a  measure  whose  time 
has  truly  come. 

A  scant  3  years  following  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Elections  Campaign 
Act  of  1971,  which  provided  the  first  re- 
form of  election  law  since  1925.  we  in  this 
country  have  witnessed  a  debacle  In 
election  funding  and  misuse  of  campaign 
funds  that  has  revealed  to  us  all  too 


clearly  the  pressing  need  for  a  far  more 
thorough  overhaul  of  our  election  laws. 

The  abuses  of  Watergate  are.  very 
simply,  traceable  in  large  respect  to 
money. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  An- 
derson-Udan  bm.  H.R.  7980,  which  first 
brought  this  Issue  to  the  House.  At  the 
time  that  bill  was  introduced,  none  of 
us  could  have  foreseen  how  tnily  neces- 
sary It  has  become. 

There  were  no  spending  limits  at  the 
time  of  Watergate.  There  was,  as  a  re- 
sult, no  problem  In  establishing  the 
slush  funds  that  financed  the  break-in 
at  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
offices. 

There  were  no  contribution  limits  ei- 
ther. Thus.  It  was  no  problem  for  offi- 
cials of  the  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the 
President  to  acquire  funds  for  their  vari- 
ous covert  and  illegal  activities. 

The  cumbersome  reporting  require- 
ments which  each  candidate  must  fUe. 
under  current  law.  were  not  yet  In  effect 
when  Maurice  Stans  and  other  Presiden- 
tial fund-raisers  collected  millions  In 
cash  and  unreported  contributions. 

Even  today,  it  would  be  difficult  for  a 
citizen,  with  all  of  a  candidate's  reports 
before  him,  to  determine  how  much  In- 
deed had  been  contributed  to  a  candi- 
date— and  from  whom. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  there  Is 
no  limitation  on  the  number  of  political 
committees  that  a  candidate  can  form — 
or  cause  to  be  formed  In  support  of  his 
candidacy. 

During  the  1972  Presidential  cam- 
paign, there  were  thousands  of  political 
campalgtis  formed.  Borne  of  those  com- 
mittees— Democratic  and  Republican 

have  yet  to  straighten  out  their  tangled 
affairs. 

The  prospect  of  a  similar  state  of  con- 
fusion Is  imminent  with  the  1974  con- 
gressional races  Just  ahead. 

Lastly,  the  present  law  does  not  limit 
the  cash  amount  of  a  contribution  It 
ought  to  be  painfully  obvious  to  anyone 
who  has  kept  up  with  the  far-flung  and 
nefarious  enterprises  associated  with 
Watergate  corruption  that  cash  offers 
too  facile  a  medium  for  unethical  and 
illegal  activities. 

Iti;  untraceablllty  and  easy  transfer- 
ability obviously  played  a  preat  role  in 
tempting  those  who  originally  set  up  the 
network  of  espionage  and  sabotage  In  the 
Nixon  campaign  apparatus. 

I  will  not  say  that  HJl.  16090  offers  a 
perfect  solution  to  the  evils  that  have 
beset  the  campaign  process  despite  the 
1971  law.  Yet.  something  has  to  be  done 
In  short  order  to  shore  up  the  gaps  which 
have  opened  In  the  wall  we  had  sought  to 
build  around  the  improper  Influences 
that  can  act  on  candidates  and  their 
selection. 

The  new  law  that  we  now  consider 
would  take  several  basic  steps  toward 
restraining  and  greatly  reducing  the  In- 
fluence of  big  money  and  special  inter- 
est groups. 

Five  essential  reforms  have  been  pro- 
posed: Individual  and  organizational 
contribution  limits,  expenditure  ceil- 
ings for  Presidential,  senatorial,  and 
congressional  races,  simplified  reporting 
and   expenditures  for  candidates   cen- 


tered In  a  single,  principal  campaign 
committee.  Independent  supervision  of 
the  new  law  by  a  board  of  election  su- 
pervisors and  public  financing  of  Pi-esl- 
dential  elections. 

In  the  area  of  limits  for  Individual  po- 
litical contributions,  maximum  amounts 
of  $1,000  per  candidate  are  allowed  for 
both  primary  and  general  elections.  An 
Individual  aggregate  In  contributions  to 
bU  candidates  cannot  exceed  $25,000  per 
year.  There  Is  a  similar  $25,000  aggre- 
gate for  families  in  each  calendar  year. 
State  political  party  organizations  and 
multi-candidate  committees  can  con- 
trfbute  up  to  $5,000  to  a  candidate  per 
election.  The  use  of  middlemen  to  dis- 
guise or  evade  attribution  In  contribut- 
ing funds  is  aLso  prohibited.  No  cash  con- 
tributions In  excess  of  $100  are  to  be 
allowed.  In  addition,  no  contributions 
from  a  foreign  national  can  be  accepted 
by  a  candidate  or  his  committee. 

Expenditure  limits  In  Presidential  races 
on  a  per  candidate  basis  are  $10  million 
for  primary  spending  and  $20  million  for 
the  general  election.  Senate  candidates 
would  be  allowed  to  spend  $75,000  per 
election  or  $.05  per  State  resident,  which- 
ever is  greater.  Congressional  candidates 
can  spend  $75,000  in  both  the  primary 
and  general  elections.  In  addition,  up  to 
25  percent  more  of  a  candidate's  total 
allowance  In  .senatorial  and  congressional 
races  can  be  spent  In  exempted  fimd- 
ralslng  efforts.  These  figures  may  in  th« 
future  be  raised  In  concert  with  rises  In 
the  price  index  from  year  to  year  by  vlr 
tue  of  an  escalation  clause  In  the  bill. 

A  last  limitation  centers  on  the  Inde- 
pendent expenditure  by  an  Individual  or 
Individuals  In  support  of  a  candidate. 

If  unconnected  to  campaign  spending 
by  the  candidate  or  a  political  commit- 
tee, these  expen.ses  can  total  an  aggregate 
of  81.000  per  Individual. 

An  extremely  Important  feature  of  the 
bill  l5  the  new  recommendations  It  has 
for  campaign  funding  disclosure.  The 
number  of  reports  are  reduced,  but  most 
significantly,  an  filings  must  now  be  made 
by  a  principal  campaign  committee  for 
the  candidate 

This  committee  Is  responsbtle  for  col- 
lecting and  collating  all  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  other  committees  sup- 
porting the  candidate.  This  measure  not 
only  reduces  the  mass  of  paperwork  re- 
quired under  present  law.  it  also  makes 
an  understandable  and  comprehensive 
picture  of  a  candidate's  campaign  fund- 
ing possible  for  the  first  time. 

This  reform,  alone.  Is  worth  the  long 
fifrht  that  has  finally  brought  this  meas- 
ure to  the  floor. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors,  which  would 
oversee  and  administer  the  law.  will  con- 
sist of  seven  members,  the  three  exist- 
ing supervisory  officers  of  campaign 
laws — the  Comptroller  General.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  and  Clerk  of  the 
House — plus  four  public  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  and  Senate,  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  majority  and 
minority  leadership  of  those  bodies. 

The  Board  will  supervise  the  actions 
of  the  individual  supervisory  officers, 
help  insure  compliance  with  the  election 
laws,  and  formulate  overall  policy  with 
respect  to  campaign  laws. 
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It  will  also  give  advisory  opinions, 
conduct  investigations,  and  report  on  an 
annual  basis  to  the  Congress. 

The  Board  will,  in  conducting  its  in- 
vestigations, hold  hearings  which  may 
result  in  Its  referring  violations  to  the 
Justice  Department  for  prosecution.  It 
can  also  declare  candidates  who  fall  to 
file  their  reports  ineligible  to  run  again 
for  the  office  they  seek. 

The  final  Innovation  of  the  bill  before 
us  as  a  revolutionary  one.  PubUc  financ- 
ing of  Presidential  elections. 

Utilizing  funds  from  the  dollar  check- 
off fund,  funding  in  order  of  priority 
will  be  provided  to  pay :  Up  to  $2  million 
in  legitimate  political  conventions  ex- 
penses for  each  party,  the  entire  $20  mil- 
lion limit  per  Presidential  nominee  In 
the  general  election  and  Federal  match- 
ing funds  lor  up  to  one-half  of  the  over- 
all per  candidate  limit. 

In  the  last  situation,  each  candidate 
will  have  to  raise  a  threshold  amount  of 
at  least  $100,000,  of  which  $5,000  must 
come  from  20  States  in  $250  denomina- 
tions or  less. 

As  I  have  said,  this  bill  offers  broad 
and  necessary  changes  in  our  election 
campaign  laws. 

I  will  support  It  for  the  great  strides 
that  it  takes  toward  the  restoration  of 
strong  positive  public  confidence  in  the 
election  process. 

In  particular,  the  use  of  the  dollar 
check-off  fund  to  finance  Presidential 
campaigning  offers  us  a  method  whereby 
those  citizens  who  wish  to  can  contribute 
their  tax  dollars — at  no  expense  to 
them — to  free  national  politics  from  the 
influence  of  big  money  and  special 
interest. 

In  this  vein.  I  also  wish  to  go  on  record 
In  wholehearted  support  of  several 
amendments  which  will  be  offered  to 
this  bill. 

The  first  and  most  important  amend- 
ment, which  I  have  cosponsored,  will  be 
Introduced  by  Representative  Ander- 
son. Udall.  Conable,  and  Foley.  It  also 
will  make  use  of  the  dollar  check-off 
fund,  but  for  the  financing  of  congres- 
sional and  senntorial  general  elections. 

The  method  employed  In  providing  the 
financing  for  these  elections  involves — 
like  that  for  Presidential  primaries — a 
mixture  of  pubUc  and  private  financing. 
But.  unlike  the  Presidential  financing 
measures,  the  fimdings  provided  from 
the  checks-off  fund  will  match  only  very 
smaU  private  contributions.  $50  or  less. 
In  addition,  no  candidate  would  be 
eligible  for  Federal  contributions  In  ex- 
cess of  one-third  of  the  candidates 
spending  limit. 

Use  of  the  funds  is  further  limited  to 
certain  specified  media  and  other  uses 
which  are  best  calculated  to  reach  the 
broadest  segment  of  the  voters. 

Frivolous  candidates  will  be  unable 
to  profit  by  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment because  each  candidate  must  raise 
at  least  10  percent  of  his  spending  limit 
in  contributions  of  $50  or  less  before  he 
Is  eligible  for  matching  Federal  funds. 
This  amendment  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage, to  my  mind,  of  costing  the 
American  public  no  more  than  they  are 
themselves  willing  to  contribute  to  Fed- 
eral matching  funds. 


Since,  in  either  case,  citizens  pay  no 
extra  or  any  less  tax.  their  convictions 
are  their  guide. 

At  present,  the  dollar  check-off  fund  Is 
growing  by  large  percentages  each  year. 
There  will  be,  I  am  convinced,  ample 
funds  available  lor  this  matching  fund 
program  in  congressional  races. 

It  is  further,  a  system  that  can  not 
help  but  insure  that  it  is  the  little  guy 
who  makes  a  matciiing  payment  pos- 
sible. If  we  are  limiting  individual  quali- 
fying contributions  to  a  $50  maximum, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  many 
people  will  have  to  give  before  any 
check-off  funds  are  available  to  the 
candidate.  That  is  a  sort  of  populist  in- 
surance that  I  feel  is  pretty  hard  to  beat. 
In  addition  to  tiiis  amendment.  I  sup- 
port two  others.  One  will  reduce  the  per 
election  maximum  contribution  any 
group  can  make  to  a  candidate — and 
that  to  be  offered  by  Congressmen  Fren- 
ZEL  and  Fascell.  to  beef  up  and  fuHy  in- 
sure the  independence  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  that  will  administer  this  law. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
us  today  offers  some  unique  but  highly 
workable  answers  to  the  questions  In 
everyone's  mind  that  were  created  by 
Watergate.  Watergate  is  with  us  still— 
and  may  be  for  some  time  to  come,  but 
the  sickness  from  which  it  was  spawned 
can  be  cured.  People  in  this  country  want 
to  believe  in  their  Congressmen.  I  am 
convinced  that  they  would  welcome  the 
return  of  stability  and  confidence  In  gov- 
ernment 

HH.  16090  presents  an  opportunity  to 
give  those  things  to  them  that  we  may 
not  again  be  presented  with.  We  have  an 
opportunity  to  return  election  politics  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  to  take  it  from 
those  who  would  win  by  purchase. 

Populism  is  a  much  bandled-about 
phrase,  but  it  can  receive  more  meaning 
from  what  we  do  here  today  than  an>' 
other  force  In  this  country.  I  urge  the 
passage  of  this  bill  and  the  amendments 
I  have  endorsed.  That  restilt  will  reap 
unending  benefits  to  this  Nation  and  to 
those  who  made  It  all  possible.  We  are 
those  people  and  today  Is  the  dav  of 
reckoning: 

I  would  like  to  append  to  my  remarks 
an  editorial  that  I  have  clipped  from  the 
July  7,  1974,  Springfield  Republican. 

It  sets  out.  to  my  mind,  the  very  con- 
siderable advantages  of  the  Anderson- 
Udall-Conable-Poley  amendment,  which 
the  paper  so  graciously  commends  me  for 
supporting. 

I  would  like,  in  my  turn,  to  point  out 
that  both  for  myself  and  for  many  other 
Members  of  this  body,  much  of  the  en- 
couragement, the  research  and  the  in- 
sph-atlon  for  this  bill  and  the  amend- 
ments which  Bill  be  offered  to  It  are  the 
work  of  Common  Cause,  whose  dedicated 
staff  has  labored  unstlntlngly  to  advance 
this  most  crucial  reform. 

I  would  Uke  to  add  my  thanks — and  I 
am  sure,  that  of  many  others — for  their 
contributions. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Matching  Pdnds  Betorm  Pactok 
VB.  Rep,  Edwud  P.  BolAnd,  D-SprlUBileld, 
In  taking  iasue  wltii  the  House  Atlminlitrm- 
tlon  Conuntttee'B  rejection  of  public  funding 
for  congreselonal  ciunpalgns.  supports  a  sorely 
needed  reform. 


Macb  to  bis  credit.  Bolsnd  parts  company 
on  tile  Issue  with  those  Bouse  Incumbents 
wlio  are  reluctant  to  surrender  what  they 
regard  as  an  advaatage  to  themselves  In 
keeping   funding  strlcUy  private. 

What  the  ccngresBman  favors,  as  does 
Gonunon  Cause,  Is  a  mixture  of  small  private 
contributions  wltii  some  public  funds — a 
limited  matching  system,  in  other  words. 

Public  funds  would  match  tile  House  can- 
didates* private  contnbutiocs  up  to  $50 
each — but  only  up  to  a  level  that  would  Im 
written  into  the  law.  Unlimited  public  fuiuls 
would  not  be  avaUahle  to  any  candidate. 

Also,  the  candidate  would  have  to  show  a 
reasonable  level  of  public  support  by  coUect- 
iug  a  certain  amount — such  as  V750O— In  cod- 
trlbutions  of  no  more  than  950  each. 
Thus  serious  candidates  would  qualify,  a« 
other  candidates  are  screened  out,  for  the 
pubUc  funding.  And  he  or  she  would  receive 
matching  funds  for  all  private  gifts  of  VSO 
or  leas — up  to  the  ma»1mnfn  set  by  the  law. 

This  pniposal,  which  will  lie  offered  during 
House  floor  action  on  campaign  law  reform, 
would  set  the  public  funding  maximum  at 
one-third  of  whatever  overall  spending  limit 
Is  fln&Uy  legislated. 

The  matching  system  would  broaden  the 
base  of  private  contributions  by  encouraging 
candidates  to  seek  more  of  these.  Zn  turn 
It  would  maKe  tbe  candidate  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  people. 

Conversely.  It  would  make  candidates  less 
dependent  on.  and  obligated  to.  big  special- 
Interest  contrlbutcrs.  At  present,  90  per  cent 
of  campaign  giving  comes  from  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  population. 

Fully  as  Important,  the  matching  funds 
system  would  give  challengere  of  Incumbents 
a  more  equitable  stake  In  the  election.  A 
Blde-eflect  of  that  could  be  more  responsible 
performance  Ln  offlce  by  an  Incumbent. 

Mrs,  HOLT,  Mr,  Chairman,  the  House 
Administration  Committee  should  never 
have  brought  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  to  the  floor  with  a  modified 
closed  rule  that  bars  major  amend- 
ments. 

This  subject  is  too  important  to  the 
Nation  to  be  treated  as  a  routine  piece 
of  legislation  to  be  shot  throueh  this 
House,  and  many  of  us  have  important 
objections  to  provisions  of  H.R.  16090. 
Mr.  Chairman,  after  reviewing  this  bill, 
I  have  concluded  that  it  does  very  little 
in  the  way  of  reform,  but  actually  aggra- 
vates conditions  that  already  plague  our 
election  system. 

For  example,  the  ceilings  estabUshed 
for  campaign  expenditures  by  can- 
didates for  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  much  too  high.  A  House  candidate 
would  be  allowed  to  spend  £75.000  in  a 
primary  election  and  $75,000  in  a  gen- 
eral election  for  a  total  of  $150,000.  I 
know  of  no  House  election  campaign  In 
Maryland  in  which  spending  by  Individ- 
ual candidates  has  reached  so  high.  In- 
deed, the  norm  would  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $100,000  for  both  primary  and 
general  elections. 

If  we  are  really  interested  in  cam- 
paign reform,  we  will  try  to  reduce  cam- 
paign spending  below  the  existing  norm, 
or  we  will  not  have  anything  that  could 
be  called  reform  As  presently  written, 
this  bill  is  an  open  invitation  to  spend 
up  to  the  excessively  high  limits,  and  to 
terests  to  reach  those  limits, 
raise  sufficient  money  from  special  In- 
The  legislation  also  continues  the  un- 
fair rule  that  allows  labor  organizations 
to  contribute  to  campaigns  while  corpo- 
rations are  barred   from  maklns  such 
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contribuOons.  We  should  not  continue 
allowing  the  dues  of  union  workers  to 
be  donated  by  union  leaders  to  candi- 
dates who  may  not  be  supported  by  In- 
dividual members.  And  we  should  not 
continue  the  practice  of  stacldng  the 
election  system  against  business  and  for 
organized  labor. 

I  must  also  vehemently  protest  the 
provisions  for  public  financing  of  Presi- 
dential election  campaigns.  The  effect 
of  such  a  system  is  to  force  taxpayers 
to  support  candidates  not  of  their 
choice,  and  I  believe  that  would  be  un- 
constitutional. 

Perhaps  it  Is  time  for  us  to  go  back 
to  some  fundamental  principles  on  the 
use  of  tax  dollars.  Many  of  us  have  a 
strong  conviction  that  tax  dollars  should 
be  used  only  for  essential  public  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  bumper  stickers,  signs, 
balloons,  advertisements,  caterers  for 
political  rallies,  and  various  gimmicks  are 
not  public  services  by  any  stretch  of  the 
wildest  imagination.  The  provisions  for 
public  flnaucing  of  Presidential  cam- 
paigns are  also  blatantly  discriminatory 
against  any  third  political  party,  and 
indeed  could  be  said  to  prevent  the  rise 
of  any  third  party.  I  have  the  gravest 
doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  that 
discrimination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  wanted  to 
have  an  open  rule  for  this  bill  so  that  it 
could  be  amended  to  effect  a  true  reform 
without  violating  the  constitutional 
rights  of  our  citizens.  The  alternative  is 
to  vote  against  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  some 
of  my  thoughts,  and  the  thoughts  of  my 
constituents,  on  the  very  Important  sub- 
ject of  televising  the  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings of  the  full  House. 

A  great  help  to  me  in  deciding  how  to 
vote  on  the  resolution  came  from  a  spe- 
cial poll  I  conducted  in  the  12th  Con- 
gressional District.  The  poll  results  gave 
me  not  only  statistical  evidence  on  pub- 
lic sentiment,  but  provided  an  outlet  for 
the  expression  of  Individual  opinions 
that  helped  to  clarify  the  issues  in  my 
own  mind  and  convince  me  of  the  proper 
decision. 

I  support  the  motion  to  televise  the 
House  debate.  Before  that  debate  actu- 
ally begins,  thoiigh,  I  believe  it  is  Im- 
portant for  the  Representatives,  the  pub- 
lic, and  television  personnel  to  reflect 
on  the  .'iignlflcane  of  the  House  vote. 

Impeachment  represents  the  single 
most  important  decision  this  Congress 
was  granted  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  entire  impeachment  proc- 
ess has  been  compared  to  a  trial  of  a 
public  official  from  grand  jury  through 
verdict:  and  it  is  basically  a  trial.  But 
we  must  rememlwr  it  Is  not  only  a  trial 
of  the  person  charged,  but  also  repre- 
sents a  test  of  the  Congress,  and  of  the 
strength  of  the  Constitution  Itself. 

It  seems  vital  to  me  that  the  people 
be  given  every  opportunity  to  judge  the 
congressional  process,  the  evidence  pre- 
sented, the  full  debate,  and  the  final 
verdict.  It  seems  to  me  the  way  to  In- 
sure such  a  complete  examination  Is  to 
make  available  the  entire  procedure — 
unedited,  uninterrupted,  and  uninter- 
preted— to  the  American  people. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  given  the  full 


Information,  the  intelligence  and  com- 
monsense  of  the  American  people  will 
render  a  proper  verdict,  not  only  on  the 
final  outcome,  but  on  the  Congress  and 
the  impeachment  procedure  as  well. 

The  final  decision  this  Congress  makes 
will  be  effective  only  If  It  Justifies  pub- 
lic support.  And  to  Insure  agreement  and 
support  by  the  public.  It  becomes  essen- 
tial that  the  people  have  access  to  the 
same  complete  set  of  facts  the  Congress 
does. 

To  test  public  sentiment  on  this  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  I  conducted  a  spe- 
cial "Instant  Poll"  of  a  cross-section  of 
3,500  persons  in  the  12th  Congressional 
District.  I  asked  these  people  whether 
they  favored  or  opposed  the  televlslii.g 
of  the  Hou,>e  impeachment  procedure. 
The  results  of  that  poll  showed: 
In  favor  of  televising ;  66.7  percent. 
Opposed   to   televising:    31.8   percent, 
and 
Undecided:  1.5  percent. 
It  Is  essential,  though  to  examine  some 
of  the  many  important  comments  accom- 
panying  these   results.   Particularly,   I 
would  like  to  analyze  some  very  well-con- 
sidered comments  by  those  opposing  tele- 
vising the  procedure.  These  comments 
provide  Important  guidelines  for  all  of 
us  involved. 

First,  many  persons  argued  that  cam- 
eras should  be  barred  because  this  Is  a 
judicial  procedure.  Certainly  the  elec- 
tronic media  are  properly  excluded  from 
regular  trials.  But  the  reasons  for  this 
normal  exclusion  are:  First,  potential  dis- 
ruption of  the  trial  since  most  court- 
rooms are  not  equipped  for  television 
coverage;  second,  unfair  publicity  in  the 
community  at  large  which  could  preju- 
dice future  jurors  In  a  retrial;  third, 
possible  slander  of  a  defendant  or  wit- 
ness: and  fourth,  the  fact  that  most  trials 
do  not  directly  affect  the  well-being  of 
the  entire  community. 

While  all  these  are  valid  concerns  in 
a  standard  trial,  they  seem  less  appli- 
cable to  the  special  procedure  we  face. 
In  this  situation,  the  communlty-at-large 
must  be  the  ultimate  Judge,  and  we  must 
remember  this.  There  is  much  less  pos- 
sibility of  tmfair  slander,  but  we  must 
all  remember  the  rules  of  fair  and  ethi- 
cal judicial  behavior.  And  in  this  pro- 
cedure we  have  a  chance  to  correct  what 
many  people  believe  has  already  been 
unfair  publicity. 

Second,  many  constituents  fear  the 
presence  of  television  cameras  would 
turn  the  proceedings  Into  a  "clrcus-llke" 
atmosphere  with  the  attention  of  the 
Members  directed  to  politics  rather  than 
a  serious  debate  of  the  evidence. 

Let  me  say  first  that  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  seriousness  of  the  Members 
of  this  Chamber.  I  do  not  believe  the 
presence  of  cameras  or  TV  lights  will 
deter  us  from  our  task.  I  believe  the 
House  Members  wfll  carefully  weigh  the 
evidence.  I  do  not  believe  we  will  turn 
aside  the  serious  judicial  nature  of  this 
procedure.  I  believe  the  dignity  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  hearings  Illustrates 
the  conscientiousness  of  the  Members  as 
we  approach  this  debate.  Moreover,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  if  Congress  does  not 
conduct  Itself  properly,  then  we  too  de- 
serve to  b«  Judged  by  the  people. 


Third,  some  individuals  in  the  poU 
added  they  were  tired  of  the  entire  "Wa- 
tergate" problem  and  did  not  want  it 
spread  across  their  televisions  for  the 
next  few  months.  I  can  understand  the 
frustration  of  individuals  over  the  events 
of  the  last  year  In  Government.  I  can 
also  understand  the  desire  for  Oovem- 
ment  to  get  on  with  other  critical  prob- 
lems such  as  the  economy. 

The  fact  is,  though,  that  we  have  been 
working  on  many  problems  including  the 
economy.  Outside  the  glare  of  front-page 
attention  in  the  last  few  weeks  we  have 
considered  election  reform,  vita]  strip- 
mining  legislation  and  have  passed  11 
of  the  13  regular  appropriation  bills.  Just 
this  week  we  passed  the  defense  appro- 
priations bill  SVi  months  earlier  than 
last  year.  We  are  all  suixious  to  bring  this 
impeachment  inquiry  to  conclusion,  and 
I  am  sure  the  House  will  proceed  with  all 
deliberate  speed.  Impeachment  is  only 
one  part  of  our  concern,  though,  and  we 
have  not  stopped  activity  In  other  vital 
areas.  Moreover,  I  believe  In  the  long  run 
the  impeachment  process — once  con- 
cluded in  whatever  manner — will  help 
with  those  problems  by  reimlting  the 
country  and  restoring  public  trust  In  onr 
institutions  and  constitutional  form  o( 
goverrmient. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
address  a  few  brief  remarks  to  the  tele- 
vision networks.  As  we  all  know,  there 
has  been  considerable  private  and  public 
criticism  of  the  news  media  over  the  past 
few  years.  I  think  everyone  would  agree 
that  there  is  nothing  more  critical  to  a 
democracy,  than  a  free,  responsible 
press.  The  next  few  months  provide  the 
news  media — and  particularly  televi- 
sion— with  an  opportunity  to  show  their 
maturity,  responsibility,  and  commit- 
ment to  democracy  by  covering  the  im- 
peachment process  with  the  respect, 
decency,  balance,  fairness,  and  compre- 
hensiveness that  this  most  Important 
story  deserves. 

A  century  ago  Americans  knew  little 
of  the  daily  developments  in  the  presi- 
dential Impeachment  proceeding  then 
being  conducted.  This  year,  Americans 
have  an  opportunity  to  look  in  on  his- 
tory. The  news  media  faces  the  burden 
of  being  the  people's  daily  eyes  and  ears. 
They  must  present  the  Information  In 
the  spirit  of  the  free  flow  of  ideas  that 
Is  fundamental  to  a  democracy.  I  believe 
the  media  are  capable  of  this  task.  I  urte 
them  to  prove  it  with  their  coverage. 

A  final  word:  As  far  as  my  own  feel- 
ings on  impeachment  are  concerned.  I 
enter  the  debate  prepared  to  listen,  and 
to  make  a  final  judgment  ba.5ed  on  the 
facts  presented.  I  ask  the  people  of  my 
district — regardless  of  your  present  feel- 
ings— to  join  with  me  In  this  tail  judg- 
ment, aided  by  the  on-the-spot  coverage 
of  the  events,  so  that  history  records  our 
people  as  being  willing  to  listen  and 
render  a  fair  judgment. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  cam- 
paign finance  reform  Is  long  overdue. 
The  abuses  in  campaign  financing  have 
sj  often  been  documented  in  past  elec- 
tions on  every  level  and  In  both  parties 
that  the  public  has  become  almost  com- 
pletely cynical  about  the  Integrity  of 
the  electoral  processes. 
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The  Watergate  scandals  have  focused 
our  attention  on  these  problems  and  have 
made  It  doubly  necessary  to  enact  correc- 
tive legislation. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  witnessed  during  our  im- 
peachment inquiry  some  of  the  worst 
abuses  in  campaign  financing.  The  avail- 
ability of  enormous  sums  of  money  per- 
mitted the  Committee  to  Re-elect  the 
President,  for  example,  to  finance  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  political  Intelligence 
Including  the  break-In  at  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  headquarters.  The 
plumbers  were  financed  with  campaign 
funds.  The  availability  of  millions  of 
dollars  In  cash  coupled  with  lax  report- 
ing requirements  made  It  possible  to 
engage  In  illicit  activities  without  fear 
of  disclosure  and  permitted  the  Illegal 
collection  of  substantial  contributions 
from  corporations.  The  ability  to  ac- 
cumulate huge  war  chests  of  campaign 
money  resulted  In  the  milk  deal  and  ITT 
scandal. 

We  must  have  a  nationwide  commit- 
ment to  reforming  campaign  finance  so 
that  the  process  of  getting  elected  does 
not — as  it  sometimes  has  In  the  past — 
become  a  means  of  attaching  a  candidate 
to  special  Interests  rather  than  to  voters. 
We  need  to  insure  that  our  elected 
officials  will  be  Independent  and  account- 
able to  the  voters  who  elected  them.  We 
need  to  Insure  that  strict  spending 
limits  are  adopted  so  that  bloated  cam- 
paign chests  do  not  become  a  temptation 
and  incentive  for  dirty  tricks  or  other 
illicit  activities.  We  need  to  insure  strict 
reporting  requirements  to  prevent  Illegal 
contributions  and  illegal  expenditures, 
and  we  must  have  an  agency  that  can 
effectively  and  Independently  monitor 
the  campaign  financing  process. 

This  particular  bill,  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  amendments,  con- 
tains provisions  for  achieving  these  ob- 
jectives and  cleaning  up  the  electoral 
process  and  for  those  reasons  I  suf>port  It. 

This  bill  also  contains  additional  pro- 
visions that  will  bring  about  other  de- 
sirable reforms. 

First,  It  permits  public  fimds  as  well 
as  pri\'ate  funds  to  be  used  to  finance 
Presidential  campaigns.  Funds  for  public 
financing  will  not  come  from  tax  reve- 
nues but  from  the  dollar  checkoff  and 
will  thus  encourage  and  depend  on  vol- 
untary citizen  participation.  Availability 
of  public  financing  will  hopefully  mean 
that  Presidential  candidates  will  not 
have  to  tvam  to  special  Interest  groups 
for  contributions  and  that  the  office  will 
be  accessible  to  persons  who  are  not 
wealthy.  I  would  have  liked  to  see  such 
public  financing  provisions  extended  to 
senatorial  and  congressional  races  as 
well. 

The  bill  also  permits  public  financing 

of  P>residential  nominating  conventions 

a  reform  prompted  by  the  scandal  aris- 
ing from  the  ITT  contributions  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention  In  1972 
and  designed  to  prevent  Its  recurrence. 

The  bill  also  limits  the  amounts  which 
an  Individual  or  group  may  contribute 
to  any  one  candidate.  The  purpose  of 
this  provision  Is  to  prevent  special  Inter- 
ests from  capturing  a  candidate. 

m  all  these  respects,  the  bill  Is  an  Im- 


provement over  the  present  situation.  It 
will  help,  I  believe,  to  make  campaigns 
more  honest. 

Nonetheless,  the  hidden  implications 
and  biases  of  this  bill  are  grave  Indeed 
and  I  have  very  serious  misgivings  about 
it. 

Some  of  the  provisions  designed  to  cor- 
rect the  worst  abuses  may  also  have  the 
effect  of  making  election  to  Federal  of- 
fice Inaccessible  to  persons  who  are  not 
incumbents,  not  wealthy  or  mavericks — 
those,  In  other  words,  who  are  not  likely 
to  be  supported  by  big  political  machines, 
big  business,  big  unions,  big  anything. 

Let  me  point  oirt  these  problems  more 
specifically.  First,  all  candidates  for  the 
same  office  are  subject  to  the  same 
spending  limits.  Sounds  fair  enough.  But 
the  fact  is  that  on  the  average,  new- 
comers usually  have  to  spend  more 
money  than  incumbents  in  order  to  win. 
The  Incumbent  has  built-in  advantages. 
He  Is  well-knovm  to  the  voters.  He  has 
access  to  the  frank.  He  has  won  an  elec- 
tion before.  Accordingly,  the  "even 
handedness"  of  campaign  spending  lim- 
its will  tend  to  freeze  out  newcomers. 

The  second  problem  arises  from  the 
limitation  on  contributions  by  Individ- 
uals to  not  more  than  $1,000  to  any  can- 
didate. The  purpose  of  this  provision  is 
to  prevent  any  candidate  from  being  be- 
holden to  particular  interests.  This 
sounds  laudable.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, the  bill  permits  special  Interest 
groups  and  political  parties  to  contribute 
up  to  $5,000  to  any  one  candidate.  Thus, 
the  bill  gives  an  edge  to  the  idnd  of  can- 
didate who  is  likely  to  attract  support 
from  political  machines  or  special  Inter- 
est groups.  In  addition,  the  bill  allovrs 
the  wealthy  candidate  to  use  up  to  $25,- 
000  in  personal  funds  to  finance  his  cam- 
paign. But  what  about  the  person  vpho 
does  not  have  $25,000  and  who  Ls  either 
too  new  or  too  Independent  to  get  $5,000 
from  special  Interest  groups  or  political 
machines?  And  what  about  the  nonln- 
cumbent  who  has  the  foregoing  disabili- 
ties and.  In  addition,  is  not  sufficiently 
well-known  to  pick  up  a  significant  num- 
ber of  small  contributions  to  get  his  or 
her  campaign  off  the  ground? 

I  believe  that  the  clear  effect  of  these 
provisions  is  to  give  an  unfair  advan- 
tage to  candidates  who  have  been  an 
"in"  with  the  special  Interest  groups  or 
the  political  machines,  who  are  wealthy 
or  who  are  incuments.  The  nonrich, 
nonmachlne-supported  newcomer  Is  go- 
ing to  have  a  difficult  time. 

In  addition,  political  parties  and  estab- 
lished Interest  groups  tend  to  support 
moderate,  conventional  candidates.  But 
American  politics  needs  the  mavericks, 
the  outsiders,  candidates  from  the  entire 
political  spectrum.  The  centrist  pull  en- 
couraged by  this  bill  will  make  such  can- 
didates dependent  upon  individual  con- 
tributions, and  If  they  are  not  wealthy  or 
well-known,  they  may  not  be  able  to  ob- 
tain the  financing  to  conduct  effective 
campaigns.  By  excluding  the  mavericks 
and  those  on  the  extremes  of  the  party 
spectrum,  this  bill  in  the  long  run  may 
help  stultify  the  political  process. 

We,  as  incumbents,  would  not  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  type  of  limita- 
tions contained  In  this  bill.  Indeed,  for 


the  reasons  I  have  stated,  we  would  prob- 
ably be  helped.  But  I  remember  when  I 
ran  for  Congress.  I  had  no  machine  sup- 
port; my  family  and  I  were  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  give  $25,000  to  my  campaign;  I 
was  not  as  well  Imown  as  the  Incumbent. 
If  this  bill  had  been  In  effect  I  may  not 
have  been  able  to  obtain  the  Initial  fi- 
nancing from  Individuals  that  I  needed 
to  take  my  campaign  to  the  people. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  in  makliig  this 
long  overdue  effort  to  clean  up  politics, 
we  should  also  perpetuate  the  status  quo. 
I  fear  that  the  groups  and  persons  who 
worked  hardest  for  this  legislation,  in  the 
face  of  the  Intolerable  campaign  financ- 
ing abuses  of  recent  years,  did  not  ade- 
quately consider  the  antlnewcomer  antl- 
Independent  biases  of  the  bill.  They  com- 
promised too  easily. 

I  will  support  this  legislation  as  an 
Important  first  step,  but  I  will  work  for — 
and  believe  the  public  must  Insi.'it  on — 
further  reform.  We  would  do  a  grave 
disservice  to  the  American  people  If.  In 
attempting  to  eliminate  the  financial 
abuses  of  our  political  system,  we  ex- 
clude those  people  who  can  breathe  fresh 
life  Into  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yldd 
back  the  balance  of  my  Ume. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  AH  time  has  expired. 

Under  the  rule,  the  bill  Is  considered 
as  having  been  read  for  amendment. 

The  bill  Is  as  follows: 

Be  it  macttd  bji  the  Senate  oiuf  tloxue 
of  Representative!  of  the  Vnlted  States  of 
America  <n  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  u  tlie  "Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  Amendmentfi  of  1974". 

TITLE  I— CRIMINAL  CODE  AMENDMENTS 

LIMITATIONS   OK   CONTMBUTIONS   AWD 
EXPENDmmCS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  SOS  o(  Utle  IS.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  limitations  on  con- 
tributions and  expenditures,  la  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  (b)  and  <c)  as 
subsecllonjs  it)  and  (g).  rc'.pectlvely,  and  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"fb)(l)  Except  a5  otherwise  provided  by 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (S).  no  person  ahall 
make  contrlljutlona  to  any  candidate  with 
respect  to  any  election  for  Federal  oOce 
which.  In  the  aggregate,  exceed  *1.000. 

"(3)  No  political  committee  (other  than  a 
principal  campaign  committee)  shall  make 
contributions  to  any  candidate  with  respect 
to  any  election  for  Federal  offlce  which.  In 
the  aggregate,  exceed  eSOOO.  Contributions 
by  the  national  committee  of  a  political 
party  serving  aa  the  prmctpal  campaign 
committee  of  a  candidate  for  the  oIBce  of 
President  of  the  United  States  shaU  not 
exceed  the  limitation  Imposed  by  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  with  reapect  to  any  otber 
candidate  for  Federal  offlce.  For  purpoaee  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'political  commit- 
tee' means  an  organization  registered  aa  a 
poUtlcal  committee  under  section  303  of  th« 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  fl  months  which 
has  received  contributions  from  more  than 
50  persons  and,  except  for  any  State  political 
party  organiEatloiS.  has  made  contributions 
to  5  or  more  candidates  for  Federal  office. 

"(3)  No  Individual  shall  make  contribu- 
tions aggregating  more  than  U&,000  In  any 
calendar  year. 

"(4)   For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  contrlbutlonB  to  a  named  candidate 
made  to  any  political  committee  authorised 
by   such   candidate.    In   writing,    to   accept 
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contributions  on  bis  behaU  shall  be  con. 
siderea  to  be  contributions  made  to  such 
carididate:  and 

■'iBl  contributions  made  to  or  tor  the 
beiient  of  any  candidate  nominated  by  a 
political  party  for  election  to  the  office  ol 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
considered  to  be  contributions  made  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  candidate  of  such  party 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"tSi  The  limitations  imposed  by  pars* 
graph  11)  and  i2i  of  this  subsection  shall 
apply  separately  with  respect  to  each  elec- 
tion, except  that  all  elections  held  In  any 
calendar  year  for  the  oBce  of  President  of 
the  United  State*  l  except  a  general  election 
for  such  office)  shall  be  considered  to  be 
one  election. 

••(6)  For  purposes  of  the  limitations  Im- 
posed by  this  section,  all  contributions  made 
by  a  person,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  on 
behalf  of  a  particular  candidate.  Including 
contributions  which  are  In  any  way  ear- 
marked or  otherwise  directed  through  an 
Intermediary  or  conduit  to  such  candidate, 
shall  be  treated  as  contributions  from  such 
person  to  such  candidate.  The  intermediary 
or  conduit  shall  report  the  original  source 
and  the  Intended  recipient  of  such  contribu- 
tion to  the  appropriate  supervisory  officer 
and  to  the  Intended  recipient. 

"(c|  (1)  No  candidate  shall  make  expendi- 
tures in  excess  of— 

"(A)  SIO.OOO.OOO.  in  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  nomination  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  Sutea; 

"|B|  (20,000.000.  In  the  ca.se  of  a  candidate 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States: 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  any  campaign  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  for  election,  by 
a  candidate  tor  the  office  of  Senator  the 
greater  of — 

"111  5  cents  multiplied  by  the  population 
of   the   geographical    orea   with    respect   to 
which  the  election  is  held-  or 
"(11)  »75.00O: 

"(D)  #75,000.  In  the  case  of  any  campaign 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  for  election. 
by  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Representa- 
tive. Delegate  from  the  District  of  ColumbU. 
or  Resident  Commissioner:  or 

"lE)  916,000,  in  the  case  of  any  campaign 
tor  nomination  for  election,  or  for  election, 
by  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Delegate  from 
Quam  or  the  Vhgin  Islands. 

■(2i  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
"(A)  e.Tpendlttires  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  candidate  nominated  by  a  political 
party  for  election  to  the  office  of  vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  be  considered 
to  be  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  candidate  of  such  party  for  election  to 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  states- 
"(Bi  expenditures  made  on  behalf  of  any 
candidate  by  a  principal  campaign  eommlt- 
tee  designated  by  such  candidate  under  sec- 
tion 302(f)(1)  of  the  Pederal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  made  by  such  candidate:  and 

"(C)  the  population  of  any  geographical 
area  shall  be  the  population  according  to 
the  most  recent  decennial  cemis  of  the 
United  states  taken  under  section  14]  of 
title   13.  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  The  limitations  Imposed  by  subpara- 
graphs (CI.  (D),  and  (El  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  apply  separately 
with  respect  to  each  election. 

•■(d)  (1)  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  (commencing  In  1975).  as  there  becomes 
available  necessary  data  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Deifartment  of  Labor 
the  Secretary  of  Ubor  shall  certify  to  the 
Comptroller  (3eneral  and  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  the  per  centum  difference  be- 
tween the  price  mdei  for  the  12  months 
preceding  the  beginning  of  such  calendar 
year  and  the  prlca  Index  for  the  base  period 
Each   limitation    esUbIlab«l   by   subsection 
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ic)  shall  be  Increased  by  such  per  centum 
difference.  Bach  amount  so  Increased  shall 
be  the  amount  in  effect  for  such  calendar 
.vear. 
"(2)  Per  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  — 
"(A)  the  term  -price  index*  means  the 
a-erage  over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Con- 
.sumer  Price  Index  (all  items— United  States 
city  average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics:  and 

"(B)  the  term  base  perlcd'  means  the 
calendar  year  1973 

"(e)  II)  No  person  may  make  any  expendi- 
ture (other  than  an  expenditure  made  by  or 
on  behalf  of  a  candidate  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  ic) )  relative  to  a  clearly  iden- 
tified candidate  during  a  calendar  year  which 
when  added  to  all  other  expenditures  made' 
by  such  person  during  the  year  advocating 
the  election  or  defeat  of  such  candidate  ex- 
ceeds  81.000. 

"(3)    For  purposes  of  paragraph   (I),  the 
term  'clearly  identified'  means— 
"(A)   the  candidate's  name  appears: 
'iBl  a  photograph  or  drawing  of  the  can- 
didate appears;  or 

"(CI  the  Identity  of  the  candidate  is  ap- 
parent by  unambiguous  reference  " 

lb)  Section  608la)(l)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  limitations  on  con- 
tnbuuona  and  expenditures,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  No  candidate  may  make  expendi- 
tures from  his  personal  funds,  or  the  per- 
sonal funds  of  his  Immediate  family  m  con- 
nection «1th  his  campaign  for  nomination 
lor  election,  or  election,  to  Federal  office  In 
excess  of  •25,000  ".  -u  <.  .u 

(c)il)  Notwithstanding  section  e08(a)(l) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
limitations  on  expenditures  from  personal 
funds,  any  Individual  may  saUsfy  or  dis- 
charge, out  of  his  personal  funds  or  the  per- 
sonal funds  of  his  immediate  famUy  mv 
debt  or  obligation  which  la  outstanding  on 
^e  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
which  was  incurred  by  him  or  on  his  behalf 
by  any  political  committee  m  connection 
with  any  campaign  ending  before  the  close 
of  December  31,  1972,  for  election  to  Federal 
office. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection- 
.„l..._i?.l**f"*  "election",  "Federal  office", 
^!„^       t'  «"""»««"  Save  the  meanings 
given  them  by  section  591  of  title  18  United 
states  Code:  and 

(Bl  the  term  "immediate  family"  has  the 
nieamng  given  It  by  section  80a(a)(2)  of 
tlUe  18.  United  States  Code, 
^f' ?,'„*'',  0^*5  ""'  paragraph  of  section  613 
^Li,K  "■  "'"'*''  S'**"  code,  relating  to 
^^d^^"  "y  "'rt'ln  foreign  agentl.  Is 

„„'„^'.  ''y„«"*"'K  <""■  "an  agent  of  a  foreign 
principal"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "a 
foreign  national":  and 

K.l^,',  "?  nrtlslng  out  ".  either  for  or  on 
^^  °l  ■"■*  '°"*''  Pnwlpal  or  other- 
Trt^ctir.  """"'  "  ■*""  °'  «"*  'O"*" 

Rii^i'.Tl'  °!."J"i  P«"»«"Ph  of  such  section 
613  18  amended  by  strlltlng  out  "agent  of  a 
foreign  principal  or  from  such  foreign  prin- 
MtUnal"     '°''"'"8  '"  "•"  thereof  ^oreVSl 

e,LV  ""*  '?"■•"»  paragraph  of  such  section 
613  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows- 
r„'t^  "«<"h  this  section,  the  term  foreign 
national"  means —  •w*o«»u 

H.n"2.  t  '°"'^"  principal,  as  such  term  Is 
defined  by  section  Kb)  of  the  Foreign  Agent^ 
Registration  Act  of  l»38  (22  D  S.C.  Sllf^?? 
ex«pt  that  the  term  -foreign  national-  shali 
^?Jk  ?J",'^/?y  individual  who  1.  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States:  or  -.vi^ai 

•' (J)  an  individual  who  Is  not  a  cltlxen  of 
the  United  States  and  who  Is  not  lawfully 
admitted  for  rermanent  residence,  as  defined 
by  section  101  (a)  (20)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  18  U.8.C.  1101  (a)  (20) ) .". 

(4)  (A)  The  bmuting  of  such  Kctlon  813  la 


amended  by  striking  out  "agents  of  foreign 
principals"  and  Inserting  m  lieu  ther^ 
"foreign  nationals". 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  30 
ot  title  m.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
"13  ai:d  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the  foliow- 
log: 

'■613.  Contributions  by  foreign  nationals.-*. 
(e)(1)  Section  60B|gl  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code  (as  so  redesignated  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section),  relating  to  penalty 
for  violating  limitations  on  contributions 
and  expenditures,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"•1,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"•25,000". 

(2)  The  second  paragraph  of  Eection  610  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  pen- 
alties for  violating  prohibitions  against  con- 
tributions or  expenditures  by  national  banks 
corporations,  or  labor  organizations  l^ 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "»5,000"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "»25,000":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "»10,000"  and  InaertUa 
In  lieu  there3f  "•50,000".  ^ 

(3)  Section  611  of  tlUe  18,  United  States 
Code  (as  amended  by  section  103  of  this 
Act),  relating  to  contributions  by  firms  or 
individuals  contracting  with  the  United 
states.  Is  amended  in  the  first  paragraph 
thereof  by  striking  out  "»5,000""  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "'•25,000'. 

(1)  The  third  paragraph  of  section  613  of 
title  18,  United  Statea  Code  (as  amended  by 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section),  relating  to 
contributions  by  foreign  nationals,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "S5,000"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "»25,O0O". 

ifl(I)  Chapter  29  of  title  18,  United  Statea 
Code,  relating  to  elections  and  political  ac- 
tivities. Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
'!  614.  Prohibition  of  contributioos  In  nam* 
of  another 
"(a)  No  person  shall  make  a  contribution 
In  the  name  of  another  person,  and  no  person 
shall  kno'vingly  accept  a  contribution  made 
by  one  person  in  the  name  of  another  person. 
"(bl  Any  person  who  violates  this  section 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  •25,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
"5  615.  Limitation  on  contributions  of  cur- 
rency 
""(a)   No  person  shall  make  contrlbuUons 
of  currency  of  the  United  States  or  currency 
of  any  foreign  country  to  or  for  the  benefit 
of  any  candidate  which.  In  the  aggregate,  ex- 
ceed »100,  with  respect  to  any  campaign  of 
such  candidate  for  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  to  Federal  office. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  violates  this  section 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  •26.000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both, 
"S  616.  Acceptance  of  excessive  honorariums 
"Whoever,  while  an  elected  or  appointed 
officer  or  employee  of  any  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government — 

"(1)  accepts  any  honorarium  of  more  than 
•  1,000  (excluding  amounts  accepted  for  ac- 
tual travel  and  subsistence  expenses)  for  any 
appearance,  speech,  or  article;  or 

"(2)  accepts  honorariums  (not  prohibited 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  aggre- 
gating more  than  810,000  In  any  calendar 
year: 

shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ^1,000  nor  more 
than  85,000.". 

(2)  Section  591  of  title  IS,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  definitions,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 
(a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing- 

"Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided, 
when  used  In  this  section  and  In  sections 
597.  699,  800,  802.  808,  810,  611,  614.  and 
616  of  this  title — ." 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  29  of 
title    18.   United   States   Code,   Is    amended 
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bT  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the   follow- 

tag  new  items: 

"614.     Problbttlon  of  contributions  In  name 

of  another. 
"615.    Limitation  on  coutrlbutlons  of  cur- 
rency. 
"616.    Acceptance     of     excessive     honorar- 
iums.". 
(41  Title  ra  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971   Is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  310.  relating  prohibition  of  con- 
tributions In  the  name  of  another. 
ozriMmoNs   or   political   coMutms.   con- 

TBlBtrTION,       EXPENOrrOBe.       AND      PRXMCXFAZ. 
CATktPAICN    CO&tMITTZE 

Src.  102.  la)  Section  591(d)  of  tlUe  18. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  definition 
of  political  committee.  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting Immediately  after  $1,000"  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  or  which  commits  any  act  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
the  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  of 
any  person  to  Federal  office,  except  that  any 
communication  referred  to  in  paragraph  (f) 
(4)  of  this  section  which  is  not  Included 
within  the  definition  of  the  term  'expendi- 
ture' shall  not  be  considered  such  an  act'. 

(b)  Section  59He)  (5)  of  title  18.  Umted 
States  Code,  relating  to  an  exception  to  the 
definition  of  contribution.  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(A)"  Imraedlitely  after  "include" 
and  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
".  (Bl  the  use  of  real  or  personal  property 
by  an  individual  owner  or  lessee  in  renderlnf? 
voluntary  perwmal  services  to  any  candidate 
or  political  committee,  including  the  cost  of 
Invitations  and  food  and  beverages  provided 
on  the  Individuals  premises  for  candidate 
related  activities.  (C)  the  sale  of  any  food 
or  beverage  by  a  vendor  for  use  in  a  candl- 
dates  campaign  at  a  charge  less  than  the 
normal  comparable  charge,  if  such  charge 
for  use  in  a  candidate's  campaign  Is  at  least 
equal  to  the  cost  of  such  food  or  beverage 
to  the  vendor.  (D)  any  unreimbursed  pur- 
chase or  other  payment  by  any  individual  for 
travel  expenses  with  respect  to  the  render- 
ing of  voluntary  personal  services  bv  such 
Individual  to  any  candidate  or  political  com- 
mittee, or  (E)  the  payment  by  a  State  or 
local  committee  of  a  poUtlcal  party  of  the 
costs  of  preparation,  display,  or  mailing  or 
other  distribution  incurred  by  such  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  a  printed  slate  card 
or  sample  ballot,  or  other  printed  listing,  of 
3  or  more  candidates  for  any  public  ofllce 
for  which  an  election  is  held  In  the  State 
in  which  such  committee  Is  organized,  ex- 
cept that  this  clause  shall  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  coats  Incurred  by  such  committee 
with  respect  to  a  display  of  any  such  listing 
made  on  broadcasting  stations,  or  m  maga- 
zines, or  other  similar  types  of  general  pub- 
lic poliucal  advertising  (other  than  news- 
papers) ;  Provided,  That  the  ctimulatlve 
value  of  actlvlues  by  any  person  on  behalf 
of  any  candidate  under  each  of  clauses  (B) 
or  (D)  shall  not  exceed  $500  with  respect 
to  any  election". 

(c)  Section  &9Mf)  of  title  IS,  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  the  definition  of  expendi- 
ture, is  amended — 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (2)  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  "and": 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (3)  thereof,  by  insert- 
ing "and"  immediately  after  the  aemieolon: 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(4)  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  mean- 
ings of  'expenditure',  such  term  does  not 
include  (A)  any  news  story,  commentary, 
or  editorial  dlstnbut«d  through  the  facilities 
of  any  tHtiadcastlng  station,  newspaper, 
magaelne,  or  other  periodical  publication, 
unless   such    facilities   are   owned    or   con- 


trolled by  any  political  party,  political  com- 
mittee, or  candidate,  (B)  nonpartisan  ac- 
tivity designed  to  encourage  individuals  to 
register  to  vote  or  to  vote.  (C)  any  com- 
munication by  any  memtiershlp  organiza- 
tion or  corporation  to  Its  members  or  stock- 
holders. If  such  membership  organization  or 
corporation  Is  not  organized  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  Influencing  the  nomination 
!or  election,  or  election,  of  any  person  to 
Federal  office,  (D)  the  use  of  real  or  personal 
property  by  an  individual  owner  or  leasee 
in  rendering  voluntary  personal  servloes  to 
any  candidate  or  political  committee.  In- 
cluding the  cost  of  Invitations  and  food  and 
beverages  provided  on  the  Individual's 
premises  for  candidate -related  activities,  (E) 
any  unrclmbirrsed  purchase  or  other  pay- 
ment by  any  individual  for  travel  expenses 
with  respect  to  the  rendering  of  voluntary 
personal  services  by  such  individual  to  any 
candidate  or  political  committee,  (P)  any 
communication  by  any  person  which  Is  not 
made  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
nomination  (or  election,  or  election,  of  any 
person  to  Federal  office.  (O)  the  payment  by 
a  State  or  local  committee  of  a  political 
party  of  the  costs  of  preparation,  display,  or 
mailing  or  other  distribution  Incurred  by 
such  committee  with  respect  to  a  printed 
slate  card  or  sample  ballot,  or  other  printed 
listing,  of  three  or  more  candidates  for  any 
public  office  for  which  an  election  la  held 
In  the  State  In  which  such  committee  la 
organized,  except  that  this  clause  shall  not 
apply  In  the  case  of  costs  Inciured  by  such 
committee  with  respect  to  a  display  of  any 
such  listing  made  on  broadcasting  stations, 
or  In  magazines  or  other  similar  types  of 
general  public  political  adv^rtlsmg  (other 
than  newspapers),  (H)  any  costs  Incurred  by 
a  candidate  (Including  his  principal  cam- 
paign committee)  In  connection  with  the 
solicitation  of  contributions  by  such  candi- 
date, except  that  this  clause  shall  not  apply 
with  resoect  to  costa  Incurred  by  a  candidate 
(Including  his  principal  campaign  commit- 
tee) In  excess  of  an  amount  equal  to  25  per 
centum  of  the  expenditure  limitation  ap- 
p1  Icable  to  such  candidate  under  section 
608(c)  of  this  title,  or  (I)  any  costs  Incurred 
by  a  political  committee  (as  such  term  Is 
defined  by  section  eo8(b)  (2)  of  this  title) 
with  respect  to  the  solicitation  of  contribu- 
tions to  such  political  committee  or  to  any 
general  poll  tlcal  f  u  nd  con  trolled  by  such 
political  committee,  except  that  this  clause 
shall  not  apply  to  exempt  costs  Incurred 
with  respect  to  the  solicitation  of  contribu- 
tions to  any  such  political  committee  made 
through  broadcasting  stations,  newspapers, 
magazines,  outdoor  advertising  facilities,  and 
other  similar  types  of  general  public  political 
advertising:  Provided.  That  the  cumulative 
value  of  activities  by  any  person  on  behalf 
of  any  candidate  under  each  of  clauses,  (D> 
or  (E)  shall  exceed  $600  with  respect  to  any 
election;". 

(d)  Section  691  of  title  18.  United  SUtefi 
Code,  relating  to  deflnltlons.  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (g>; 

(21  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  par^raph  (h)  and  Inserting  m  Ueu 
thereof  ".  and'*:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
Ing  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  'principal  campaign  committee' means 
the  principal  compalgn  committee  desig- 
nated by  a  candidate  under  section  302(f) 
( 1 )  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971.". 
i»oLrncAL  ruiros  ob   coapoaATions  os  labob 

OBGAmZATIONS 

Sec.  103,  Section  611  of  tlUe  18.  United 
Statea  Code,  relating  to  contributions  by 
firms  or  individuals  contracting  with  the 
United  States,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs ; 

"This  section  shall  not  prohibit  or  make 


unlawful  the  establishment  or  administra- 
tion of.  or  the  solicitation  of  contributions 
to,  any  separate  segregated  i\mA  by  any  cor- 
poration or  labor  organlratlon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Influencing  the  nomination  lor  elec- 
tion, or  election,  of  any  person  lo  Federal 
office,  unless  the  provisions  of  section  610  of 
this  title  prohibit  or  make  unlawful  the  es- 
t!ibllshment  or  administration  of,  or  the 
solicitation  of  contributions  to.  such  fund. 

"For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'labor  organization*  has  the  meaning  given  It 
by  section  610  of  this  title.". 

ETFECT   ON   STATC   LAW 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  provlalons  ot  chapter  29 
of  title  16,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
elections  and  political  activities,  supersede 
and  preempt  any  provision  of  State  law  with 
respect  to  election  to  Federal  office. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
"election",  "Federal  office  ",  and  "State"  have 
the  meanings  given  them  by  section  901  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code. 

TITLE   n— DISCLOSURE   OP   FEDERAL 

CAMPAIGN  FUNDS 

PRINCIPAl.   CAMPAICW   COMMrTTEE 

Sec.  301  Section  302  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971,  relating  to  orga- 
nization of  political  comnUttees.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (f)  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  ( 1)  Each  Individual  who  Is  a  candidate 
for  Federal  office  (other  than  the  office  of 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States)  shall 
designate  a  political  committee  to  serve  as 
his  principal  campaign  committee.  No  pottt- 
IcQl  committee  may  be  designated  as  the 
principal  campaign  committee  of  more  than 
ont-  candidate,  except  that  the  candidate  for 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
nominated  by  a  political  party  may  designate 
the  national  committee  of  such  political 
party  as  his  principal  campaign  committee. 

"(31  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sec- 
tion 608(e)  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  no 
political  committee  other  than  a  principal 
campaign  committee  designated  by  a  can- 
didate under  paragraph  (1)  may  make  ex- 
penditures on  behalf  of  such  candidate 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  each  report  or  statement  of  con- 
tributions received  by  a  political  committee 
(other  than  r*.  principal  campaign  commit- 
tee) Tjrhlch  18  required  to  be  filed  with  a 
supervisory  officer  under  this  title  shall  t» 
filed  Instead  with  the  principal  campaign 
committee  for  the  candidate  or  whose  behalf 
such  contributions  are  accepted. 

"(4)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  principal 
campaign  committee  to  receive  all  reports 
and  statements  required  to  be  filed  with  It 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and 
to  compile  and  file  such  reports  and  state- 
ments, together  with  Its  own  reports  and 
statements,  with  the  appropriate  supervisory 
officer  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'political 
committee"  does  not  include  any  political 
committee  which  supports  more  than  one 
candidate,  except  for  the  national  committee 
of  a  political  party  destgnatd  by  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

RECrSTXATION    OP    POLmCAL    COUMfrlCUS: 
BTATTMEirrS 

Sec.  202.  Section  303  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971.  relating  to  reg- 
istration of  political  committees  and  state- 
ments, is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(et  In  the  case  of  a  poUtlcal  committee 
which  Is  not  a  principal  campaign  committee 
and  which  does  not  support  more  than  one 
candidate,  reports  and  notifications  required 
under  this  section  to  be  filed  with  the 
supervisory  officer  shall  be  filed  Instead  with 
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tbe   appropriate  principal   campaign   oom- 
mltt«e."'. 

BXI>OBT8  BT  POUTTCAl.  COMiaTTC£S  AITO  CANDI* 
OATZS 

Sic.  303.  (a)  S«ctU>a  304(a)  of  the  Federal 
Electloo  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  relating  to 
reports  by  political  committees  and  candi- 
dates, l£.  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  second  and  third 
aentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  tbereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"The  reports  referred  to  In  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  filed  u  follows: 

"(A)  (1)  In  any  calendar  year  In  which 
an  Individual  Is  a  candidate  for  Federal  office 
and  an  election  for  such  Federal  office  is  held 
In  such  year,  such  reports  shall  be  filed  not 
later  than  the  tenth  day  before  the  date  on 
which  such  election  Is  held  and  shall  be  com- 
plete as  of  the  ftfteenlh  day  before  the  date 
of  »u"ch  election;  except  that  any  such  re- 
port filed  by  registered  or  certified  mall  mtwt 
he  postmarked  not  later  than  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  day  before  the  date  of  such  election. 
"(Ill  Such  reports  shall  be  filed  not  later 
than  the  thirtieth  day  alter  the  date  of  such 
election  and  shall  be  complete  as  of  the  twen- 
tieth day  after  the  date  of  such  election. 

"(B)  In  any  other  calendar  year  In  which 
an  Individual  la  a  candidate  forFederal  ofllce. 
•uch  reports  shall  be  filed  after  December  31 
of  such  calendar  year,  but  not  later  than 
January  31  of  the  following  calendar  year 
and  shaU  be  complete  as  of  the  close  of  the 
calendar  year  with  respect  to  which  the  re- 
port 13  filed. 

"(C)  Such  reports  shall  be  filed  not  later 
than  the  tenth  day  following  the  close  of 
any  calendar  quarter  In  which  the  candidate 
or  political  committee  concerned  received 
contributions  In  eicesa  of  $1,000,  or  made  ei- 
pendltures  In  excess  of  11,000.  and  shall  be 
complete  as  of  the  close  of  such  calendar 
quarter;  except  that  any  such  report  required 
to  be>aled  after  December  31  of  any  calendar 
year  with  respect  to  which  a  report  Is  re- 
quired to  be  filed  under  subparagraph  (B) 
shall  be  filed  as  provided  In  such  sub- 
paragraph. 

"(Di  When  the  last  day  for  filing  any 
quarterly  report  required  by  subparagraph 
(CI  occurs  within  10  days  of  an  election,  the 
filing  of  such  quarterly  rejwrt  shall  be 
waived  and  superseded  by  the  report  re- 
quired by  subparagraph  (A)  (11. 
Any  contribution  of  81,000  or  more  received 
after  the  fifteenth  day.  but  more  than  48 
hours,  before  any  election  ahau  be  reported 
within  48  hours  after  Its  receipt";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Each"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  sentence  of  such  section  304 
(a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(l)  Ex- 
cept as  provided  by  paragraph  (3).  each" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(21  Each  treasurer  of  a  political  commit- 
tee  which  Is  not  a  principal  campaign  com- 
mittee and  which  does  not  support  more  than 
one  candidate  shall  file  the  reports  required 
under  this  section  with  the  appropriate  prin- 
cipal campaign  committee.". 

(b)n)  Section  ao4(b)  (8)  of  the  Federal 
Bectlon  Campaign  Act  of  1B7I.  relating  to 
reports  by  political  committees  and  candi- 
dates, Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ".  together  with  total  receipts  less 
transfers  between  political  committees  which 
support  the  same  candidate  and  which  do 
not  support  more  than  one  candidate" 

(3)  Section  304(b)  (11)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  relating  to 
reports  by  political  committees  and  candl- 
dates.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  ",  together  with  total  expendi- 
tures less  transfers  between  political  com- 
mittees which  support  the  same  candidate 
and  which  do  not  support  more  than  one 
candidate". 
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aTATnCKNTS 

Bac.  204.  Section  308  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971.  relating  to  for- 
mal requirements  respecting  reports  and 
statements.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  If  a  report  or  statement  required  by 
section  303,  304(a)  (1)  (A)  (U).  304(a)  (1)  (B). 
or  304(a)(1)(C)  of  this  title  to  he  filed  by 
a  treasurer  of  a  political  committee  or  by 
a  candidate,  or  If  a  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 305  of  this  title  to  be  filed  by  any  other 
person.  Is  delivered  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied mall,  to  the  appropriate  supervisory  of- 
ficer or  principal  campaign  committee  with 
whom  It  is  required  to  be  filed,  the  United 
States  postmark  stamped  on  the  cover  of 
the  envelope  or  other  container  In  which 
such  report  or  statement  is  so  mailed  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  date  of  flung". 

DCT3KS    OF   TH»   SUFEHVISOBT    OFnCTH 

SEC.  308.  (a)(1)  Section  30B(a)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  re- 
lating to  duties  of  the  supervisory  officer,  la 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (6),  (7), 
(8).  (9)  and  (10).  and  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (11),  (12),  and  (13)  as  para- 
graphs (8).  (9),  and  (10).  respectively,  and 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  paragraph  (6) 
the  foUowlng  new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  to  compile  and  maintain  a  cumula- 
tive Index  of  report*  and  statements  fUod 
with  him.  which  sbaU  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  at  regular  Intervals  and 
which  shall  be  available  for  purchase  di- 
rectly or  by  maU  for  a  reasonable  price; 

"(7)  to  prepare  and  pubUsh  from  time  to 
time  special  reports  listing  those  candidates 
this  title  and  those  candidates  for  whom 
such  reports  were  not  filed  as  so  required; ". 
(3)  Notwithstanding  section  30a(a)  (7)  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
(relating  to  an  annual  report  by  the  super- 
visory officer),  as  In  effect  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  the  amendments 
made  by  paragraph  (I)  of  this  subsection, 
no  such  annual  report  shaU  be  required  with 
respect  to  any  calendar  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  1072. 

(b)(1)  Section  308(a)  (10)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (as  so  redes- 
ignated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) 
relating  to  the  prescription  of  rules  and 
regulations.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fouowlng- 
".  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)". 

(2)  Section  308  of  such  Act.  relaUng  to 
duties  of  the  supervisory  ofllcer.  Is  amend- 
ed-— 

(A)  by  striking  ant  subsections  (b)  and 
(c):  V   I  »uu 

(B)  by  redeslgnattag  subsection  (a)  aa 
subsection  (c);  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  Unmedlately  after  sub- 
section   (a)    the   foUowlng  new   subsection: 

"(b)(1)  The  supervisory  officer,  before 
prescribing  any  rule  or  regulation  under  this 
section,  shall  transmit  a  statement  with 
respect  to  such  rule  or  regulation  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mlmstratlou  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  Such  state- 
ment ShaU  set  forth  the  proposed  rule  or 
regulation  and  shall  contain  a  detaUed  ei- 
pUnatlon  and  JustlficaUon  of  such  rule 
or  regulation. 

"(3)  If  the  committee  of  the  Congress 
which  receives  a  statement  from  the  su- 
pervisory officer  under  this  subsection  doa 
not,  through  appropriate  action,  disapprove 
the  proposed  rule  or  regulation  set  forth  In 
such  statement  no  later  than  30  legislative 
days  after  receipt  of  such  sutement. 
then  the  supervisory  officer  may  pre- 
scribe such  rule  or  regulation.  In  the 
case  of  any  rule  or  regulation  proposed  by 


the  ComptroUer  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States,  both  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  have  the 
power  to  disapprove  such  proposed  rule  or 
regulation,  and  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
may  not  prescribe  any  rule  or  regulation 
which  has  been  disapproved  by  either  such 
committee.  No  supervisory  officer  may  pre- 
scribe any  rule  or  regulation  which  is  dis- 
approved under  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  If  the  supervisory  officer  proposing 
to  prescribe  any  rule  or  regulation  under 
tills  section  Is  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
he  shall  transmit  such  statement  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate.  If  the  supervisory  officer  Is  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  he 
sh.<ill  tr.infimlt  such  statement  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  If  the  supervisory  of- 
ficer 13  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  he  shaU  transmit  such  state- 
ment to  each  such  committee. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'legislative  days'  does  not  Include,  with 
respect  to  statements  transmitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate,  any  calendar  day  on  which  the 
Senate  Is  not  In  session,  with  respect  to 
statements  transmitted  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, any  calendar  day  on  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  not  In  session, 
and  with  respect  to  statements  transmitted 
to  both  such  committees,  any  calendar  day 
on  which  both  Houses  of  the  Congresa  are 
not  In  session.". 

DBTIHrnOHS  or  POLmCAL  COMMTTTEX.  CONTU- 
BUnON,       EXPENDrrUKE.       A?ro       BtTPEKVlSOBT 

oppicni 

Sec.  208.  (a)  (1)  Section  301  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  relating  to 
definitions.  Is  amended  by  strlJtlng  out  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (a)  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  301.  When  used  In  this  title  and  In 
title  IV  of  this  Act — •■. 

(2)  Section  401  of  the  Federal  EleoUon 
Campaign  Act  of  1971.  relating  to  extension  of 
credit  by  regulated  Industries,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(as  such  term  Is  defined  In 
section  301(0)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971)". 

(3)  Section  403  of  the  Federal  Eleotloo 
Campaign  Act  of  1971.  relating  to  prohibition 
against  use  of  certain  Federal  funds  for  elec- 
tion activities.  Is  amended  by  strtklnjg  out 
the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Section  301(d)  of  the  Federal  Hec- 
tloa  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  relating  to  the 
definition  of  political  committee,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "81.000"  the 
foUowlng:  ".  or  which  commits  any  act  for 
the  purpose  of  Influencing,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly the  nomination  for  election,  or  elec- 
tion, of  any  person  to  Federal  office,  except 
that  any  communication  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 301(f)(4)  of  thU  Act  which  la  not  In- 
cluded within  the  definition  of  the  term 
'expenditure'  shall  not  be  considered  such  an 
act". 

(c)  Section  301(e)  (B)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1B7I,  relating  to  as 
exception  to  the  definition  of  contribution. 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "(A)"  Immediately 
after  "Include"  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  ".  (Bl  the  use  of  real  or  personal 
property  by  an  Individual  owner  or  lessee  In 
rendering  voluntary  personal  services  to  any 
candidate  or  poUUcal  committee,  including 
the  coet  of  Invitations  and  food  and  bever- 
ages provided  on  the  Individual's  premises 
for  candldate-reuted  acUvltles.  (C)  the  sale 
of  any  food  or  beverage  by  a  vendor  for  use 
In  a  candidate's  campaign  at  a  charge  lesa 
than  the  normal  comparable  charge.  If  such 
charge  for  use  In  a  candidate's  campaign  la 
at  least  equal  to  the  cost  of  such  food  or 
beverage   to  the   vendor.    (D)    any  unrelm- 
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bursed  purchase  or  other  payment  by  any 
individual  for  travel  expenses  with  respect 
to  the  rendering  of  voluntary  pereonal  serv- 
ices by  such  Individual  to  any  candidate  or 
political  committee,  or  (£)  the  payment  by  a 
State  or  local  committee  of  a  political  party 
of  the  costs  of  preparation,  display,  or  mail- 
ing or  other  distribution  incurred  by  such 
committee  with  respect  to  a  printed  slate 
card  or  sample  ballot,  or  other  printed  Hat- 
ing, of  3  or  more  candidates  for  any  pubUc 
office  for  which  an  election  Is  held  In  the 
State  In  which  such  committee  Is  organized, 
except  that  this  clause  shall  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  costs  Incurred  by  such  committee  with 
respect  to  a  display  of  any  such  UsUng  made 
on  broadcasting  stations,  or  In  magazines  or 
other  similar  types  of  general  pubUc  poUtlcal 
advertising  (other  than  newspapers)  :  Fro- 
v^ded,  That  the  cumulative  value  of  activi- 
ties by  any  person  on  behalf  of  any  candidate 
under  each  of  clauses  (B)  or  (D)  shaU  not 
exceed  8500  with  respect  to  any  election" 

(d)  Section  301  (f  J  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971.  relating  to  the  defini- 
tion of  expendltxire.  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (3)  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"; 

(2)  m  subparagraph  (3)  thereof,  by  In- 
serting "and"  Immediately  after  the  semi- 
colon; and 

(31  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(4)  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  mean- 
ings of  'expenditure',  such   term   does  not 
Include    (A)    any   news  story,   commentary, 
or  editorial  distributed  through  the  faculties 
of  any  broadcasting  station,  newspaper,  mag- 
azine, or  other  periodical  publication,  unless 
such  facilities  are  owned  or  controlled  by 
any  political  party,  poliucal  committee,  or 
candidate.  (B)  nonpartisan  activity  designed 
to  encourage  Individuals  to  register  to  vote 
or  to  vote.  (C)   any  communication  by  any 
membership  organisation  or  corporation  to 
Its  membera  or  stockholders,  if  such  mem- 
bership organization  or  corporation  is  not 
organized  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
fluencing  the   nomination    for   election,   or 
election,  of  any  person  to  Federal  office,  (DI 
the  use  of  real  or  pereonal  property  by  an 
Individual  owner  or  leasee  In  rendering  vol- 
untary personal  services  to   any   candidate 
or  political  committee.  Including  the  cost  of 
mvltatlons  and  food  and  beverages  provided 
on  the  Individual's  premises  for  candidate- 
related  activities.  (E)  any  unreimbursed  pur- 
chase or  other  payment  by  any  Individual 
for  travel  expenses  *lth  respect  to  the  ren- 
dering of  voluntary  services  by  such  indi- 
vidual to  any  candidate  or  political  com- 
mittee. (P)  any  communication  by  any  per- 
son which  Is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of 
Influencing  the  nomination  tor  election,  or 
election,  of  any  pereon  to  Federal  office,  or 
(Ol   the  payment  by  a  State  or  local  com- 
mittee of  a  poUtlcal  party  of  the  costs  of 
preparation,    display,    or    maUIng    or    other 
distribution  Incurred  by  such  committee  with 
respect    to  a  printed  slate   card   or  sample 
baUot,  or  other  printed  listing,  of  3  or  more 
candidates  for  any  public  office  for  which 
an  election  Is  held  In  the  Slate  in  which 
such  committee    Is   organized,   except    that 
this  clause  ahaU  not  apply  In  the  case  of 
costs  Incurred  by  such  committee  with  re- 
spect to  a  display  of  any  such  listing  made 
on  broadcasting  stations,  or  In  magazines  or 
other  similar  types  of  general  public  political 
advertising   (other  than  newspapers) :   Pro- 
vided. That  the  cumulative  value  of  activities 
by  any  person  on  behalf  of  any  candidate 
under  each  of  clauses  (D)  or  (E)  shaU  not 
exceed  8500  with  respect  to  any  election" 

(e)  Section  301(g)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971.  rotating  to  the  defi- 
nition of  supervisory  officer.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(g)  'supervisory  officer'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  candidates 


Representatives  with  respect  to  camUdatea 
for  Representative.  Delegate,  and  Resident 
Commissioner,  and  committees  supporting 
such  candidates:  and  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral ol  the  United  States  with  respect  to  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
committees  supporting  such  candidates.". 

(f)  Section  301  of  the  Federal  mectlon 
Campaign  Act  of  1071.  relating  to  definitions. 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (h); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (I)  and  Inaertlng  m  Ueu  there- 
of a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  addUig  at  the  end  thereof  the  foi- 
ling new  paragraphs: 

"  ( J )  'principal  campaign  committee'  means 
the  principal  campaign  committee  desig- 
nated by  a  candidate  under  section  303(f) 
(1);  and 

"(k)  'Board'  means  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sory Officere  established  by  section  3D8(a) 


(1 

DOABD   or     atJPKBVlSO&T    OFFrCZES 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Title  ni  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971.  relating  to  dis- 
closure of  Federal  campaign  funds.  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  311  as  sec- 
tion 314;  by  redesignating  sections  308  and 
309  as  sections  311  and  312,  respectively;  and 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  section  307 
the  following  new  sections: 

"BOAiio  OF  supmviaoaY  omcEas 
"Sec.  308.   (a)(1)   There  Is  hereby  esUb- 
llshed    the    Board    of   Supervisory    Offlcera. 
which  shall  be  composed  of  7  members  as 
follows : 
"(A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 
"(B)  the  CTerfc  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives; 

"(C)  the  ComptroUer  Oeneral  of  the 
United  BUtes; 

"(D)  two  Individuals  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
and  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate;  and 
"(E)  two  Individuals  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Bouse  and  the  minority  leader 
of  the  House. 

Of  each  class  of  two  membera  appointed 
under  aubparagraphs  (D)  and  (El.  not 
more  than  one  shaU  be  appointed  from  the 
same  political  party.  An  Individual  appointed  „^ 

to  flu  a  vacancy  occurring  other  than  by  the      power- 


"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  proTllloa 
of  law.  It  ahaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to 
supervise  the  administration  of.  seek  to  ob- 
tain compliance  with,  and  formulate  over- 
aU  poUcy  with  respect  to.  this  title,  title  1 
of  this  Act,  and  section  608,  810.  611.  613. 
814.  61S.  and  616  of  utle  18,  United  States 
Code. 

"(b)  Membera  of  the  Board  shaU  alternate 
In  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Board.  The 
term  of  each  Chairman  shall  bo  one  year. 

"(c)  AU  decisions  of  the  Board  with  respect 
to  the  eierolse  of  Its  duties  and  powers  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shaU  be  msde  by 
majority  vote  of  the  membera  of  the  Board. 
A  member  of  the  Board  may  not  delegate  to 
any  person  his  vote  or  any  decisionmaking 
authority  or  duty  vested  In  the  Board  by  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

"(d)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
any  member  of  the  Board,  except  that  It  shaU 
meet  at  least  once  each  month. 

"(e)  The  Board  shall  prepare  written  rule* 
for  the  conduct  of  its  activities. 

"(f)(1)  The  Board  shaU  have  a  Stall 
Director  and  a  Oeneral  Counsel  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Board.  The  Staff  Director 
shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  level  IV  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  (6  VS.C.  5315).  The  Oeneral 
Counsel  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  of  basic  Tjay  In  effect  for  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  (8  U5.C.  5316) . 
With  the  approval  of  the  Board,  the  StaS  Di- 
rector may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  such 
addluonal  personnel  as  he  conalden  desir- 
able. Not  less  than  30  per  centum  of  the  ad- 
ditional personnel  appointed  by  the  Stall 
Director  shaU  be  selected  as  foUows: 

"(A)  one-half  from  among  Individuals 
recommended  by  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate;  and 

"(B)  one-half  from  among  Individuals  rec- 
ommended by  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"(2)  With  the  approval  of  the  Board,  the 
Staff  Director  may  procure  temporary  and 
intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent  aa 
is  authorized  by  section  3109(b)  of  title  6. 
United  states  Code,  but  at  rates  for  indi- 
viduals not  to  exceed  the  daUy  equivalent  of 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for 
grade  OS-15  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  (8 
U3.C.  5332). 


308. 


'powaaa  or  the  boabs 
(a)   The  Board  shall  have  the 


expiration  of  a  term  of  office  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  unexpired  term  for  the 
member  he  succeeds.  Any  vacancy  occurring 
m  the  memberahlp  of  the  Board  shaU  be 
flUea  In  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of 
the  original  appointment.  Membera  of  the 
Board  appointed  under  subparagraphs  (D) 
and  (E)  — 

"(1)  ShaU  be^osen  from  among  individ- 
uals who  are  not  officere  or  employees  In  the 
executive,  legislative,  or  Judicial  branch  of 
the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States  (In- 
cluding elected  and  appointed  officials); 

"(U)  ShaU  he  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their 
maturity,  experience.  Integrity,  Unpartlauty 
and  good  Judgment; 

"(lU)  BhaU  serve  for  terms  of  4  yeara. 
except  that,  of  the  members  flrat  appointed 
under  subparagraph  iD).  one  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  1  year  and  one  ahaU 
be  appomted  for  a  term  of  3  yeara  and.  of 
the  membera  firat  appointed  under  sub- 
paragraph (B).  one  ShaU  be  appomted  for 
a  term  of  2  yeara;  and 


(1)  to  formulate  general  policy  and  to 
review  actions  of  the  supervisory  officers  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  this  title. 
title  I  of  this  Act.  and  sections  608.  610  61 1" 
613.  614,  615,  and  616  of  Htle  18,  United 
States  Code; 

"(2)  to  oversee  the  development  of  pre- 
scribed forms  under  section  311  (a)  ( 1) ; 

"(3)  to  review  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  secUon  104  of  this  Act  or  under 
this  title  to  assure  their  consistency  with 
the  law  and  to  assure  that  such  rules  and 
regulations  are  uniform,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable; 

"(4)  to  render  advisory  opinions  under  sec- 
tion 313: 

"(5)  to  expeditiously  conduct  investiga- 
tions and  hearings,  to  encourage  voluntary 
compliance,  and  to  report  apparent  viola- 
tions to  the  appropriate  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities; 

"(6)  to  administer  oaths  or  affirmations: 

"(7)  to  require  by  subpena.  signed  by  the 
Chairman,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  documen- 


f^'tSe  SenrtTiiS'^^.^S.^.'S^piJSS      ^Sj?  "»-'  "!»"  <"  risldenci.m^ojdi^n^ 
such  candldaSi:  th.^SS^STSie  loS^?     ^•~"<«'  "^oaC")  of  title  6.  Unlt«i  states 


(Iv)  ShaU  receive  compensation  equivalent 


In  the  CDurta  of  the  United  Stfttea. 

"(b)  Any  district  court  of  the  TTnlted 
States,  wtthln  the  JurlsdlctKm  of  which  any 
Inquiry  is  carried  on.  may,  upon  petition  by 
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the  Board.  In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  &  sub- 
pena  of  the  Board  Usued  under  subsection 
(axTt.  Issue  an  order  requiring  compliance 
nttb  such  stibpena.  Any  failure  to  obey  the 
order  of  sucb  district  court  may  be  puaUhed 
by  sucn  district  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"REPORTS 

"Sbc.  310.  The  Board  aball  transmit  re- 
ports to  tbe  President  of  the  United  states 
and  to  each  House  of  the  Congresa  no  later 
than  March  31  of  each  year.  Each  such  re- 
port 5hall  contain  a  detailed  statement  with 
respect  to  the  activities  of  the  Board  in 
carrying  out  W\  duties  under  this  title,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  for  such  legis- 
lative or  other  action  as  the  Board  considers 
appropriate.". 

(bull  Section  31Ha)(9)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (as  so  redes- 
ignated by  suhsacilon  laxi )  of  this  section 
and  by  section  20Sia)(l)  of  this  Act),  relat- 
ing lo  duiies  of  the  srupenMsory  officer,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "appropriate  law 
enforcement  authorities"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Board,  pursuant  to  subsection 

(C)(1mB(". 

(2i  Section  311(c)  (Ij  of  such  Act  (as  so 
redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  (1 )  of  this  sei-- 
Uon  and  by  section  205(b)(2)  of  this  Act), 
relating  to  duties  of  the  supervisory  officer. 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"  1  c  1 1 1 M  A I  Any  person  who  believes  a  vlo> 
laUon  of  this  title,  title  I  of  this  Act.  or 
section  60a,  810,  611.  613.  614.  615.  or  616 
of  title  IB.  United  States  Code,  has  occurred 
may  flle  a  complaint  with  the  Board. 

"(B)  Any  supervisory  officer  who  has  rea- 
son to  believe  a  violation  of  this  title,  title 
I  of  this  Act,  or  section  60fl.  610,  611.  613. 
614.  615,  or  616  of  tlUe  18.  United  States 
Code,  has  occurred  shall  refer  such  apparent 
violation  to  the  Board. 

"(C)  The  Board,  upon  receiving  any  com- 
plaint under  subparagraph  (A)  or  referral 
tinder  subparagraph  (B).  or  If  it  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  person  has  committed 
a  violation  of  any  such  provision,  shall  no- 
tify the  person  Involved  of  such  apparent 
violation  and  shall — 

"111  report  such  apparent  violation  to  the 
Attorney  General;  or 

"(Ul  make  an  Investigation  of  such  ap- 
parent violation. 

'•(D)  Any  Investigation  under  subpara- 
graph iC)(U)  shall  be  conducted  expedi- 
tiously and  shall  include  an  Investigation  of 
reports  and  statements  flled  by  any  com- 
plainant with  respect  to  the  apparent  viola- 
tion Involved,  if  such  complainant  Is  a  can- 
didate. Any  notification  or  investigation 
made  under  subparagraph  iC)  shall  not  be 
made  public  by  the  Board  or  by  any  other 
person  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
person  receiving  such  notification  or  the  per- 
son with  respect  to  whom  such  investigation 
Is  made. 

"(E)  The  Board  shall  at  the  request  of 
any  per«)n  who  receives  notice  of  an  ap- 
parent violation  under  subparagraph  (C). 
conduct  a  hearing  with  respect  to  such  ap- 
parent violation. 

•*(P)  If  the  Board  shall  determine,  after 
any  Investigation  under  subparagraph  (C) 
(11).  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
there  has  been  an  apparent  violation  of  this 
title,  title  I  of  this  Act  or  section  608  6l0 
611.  613.  614.  615.  or  616  cf  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  the  Board  shall  endeavor  to 
correct  any  such  apparent  violation  by  in- 
formal methods  of  conference,  conciliation 
and  persuasion. 

■*(G)  The  Board  shall  refer  apparent  viola- 
tions to  the  appropriate  law  enforcement 
authorities  if  the  Board  la  unable  to  correct 
such  apparent  violations,  or  if  the  Board 
determine.<3  that  anv  such  referral  Is  apnro- 
prute.  *^^ 

"(H)  Whenever  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Board,  after  affording  due  notice  and  an 
opportamlty  for  a  hearing,  anv  person  has 
engaged  or  la  about  to  engage  in  any  acta 
or  practices  which  constitute  or  will  consti- 


tute a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  title, 
title  I  of  this  Act,  or  section  608.  610,  611, 
613.  614,  615.  or  616  Of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  the  Attorney  Oenoral  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  shall  InsUtute  a  civil  action 
for  relief.  Including  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary injunction,  reatrainmg  order,  or  any 
other  appropriate  order  in  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which 
tlie  person  is  found,  resides,  or  transacts 
business.  Upon  a  proper  showing  that  such 
person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  In 
such  acts  or  practices,  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary Injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other 
order  shall  be  granted  without  bond  by  such 
court.". 

(3)  Section  311  of  such  Act  (as  so  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section), 
relating  to  the  duties  of  the  supervisory  offi- 
cer. Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  ther«oi 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Board  refers 
an  apparent  violation  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Attorney  General  shall  respond  by 
report  to  the  Board  with  respect  to  any  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Attorney  General  regard- 
ing such  apparent  violation.  Each  such  re- 
port shall  be  transmitted  no  later  than  60 
days  after  the  date  the  Board  refers  any 
apparent  violation,  and  at  the  close  of  every 
30-day  period  thereafter  until  there  Is  final 
disposition  of  such  apparent  violation.  The 
Board  may  from  time  to  time  prepare  and 
publish  reports  on  the  status  of  such 
referrals.". 

(4)  The  heading  for  section  311  of  such 
Act  (as  so  redesignated  by  subsection  (a) 
(1)  of  this  section)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

"DtTTIES  OF  THE  SUPCXVISOBT  OFFICER;    INVEsH- 
0ATION5    BY    THE    BOAKO" 

|c)  iHtle  ni  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971.  relating  to  disclosure  of 
Federal  campaign  funds.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections: 

"jtTDlClAL   BXVZKW 

"Sec.  315.  fa)  The  Board,  the  supervisory 
officers,  the  national  committee  of  any  po- 
litical party,  and  any  individual  eligible  to 
vote  In  any  election  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  are  authorized  to 
institute  such  actions  in  the  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  Includ- 
ing actions  for  declaratory  Judgment  or  In- 
junctive relief,  as  may  be  appropriate  to  Im- 
plement or  construe  any  provision  of  this 
title,  title  I  of  this  Act,  or  section  606.  610. 
611,  613.  614.  615.  or  616  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  The  district  court  immediately 
shall  certify  all  questions  of  constitutionality 
of  this  title,  title  I  of  this  Act.  or  section 
606.  610,  611.  613.  614.  615.  or  616  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  Involved, 
which  shall  hear  the  matter. sitting  en  banc. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  decision  on  a  matter  certified 
under  subsection  (ai  shall  be  reviewable 
by  appeal  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Such  appeal  shall  be 
brought  no  later  than  20  days  after  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  of  appeals. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  of 
appeals  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  advance  on  the  docket  and 
to  expedite  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
the  disposition  of  any  matter  certified  under 
subsection  (a) . 

"AtTTHoaiZATlON    OF   APPBOPKZATIONB 

"Sec.  316.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  each  of  tiie  supervisory  offi- 
cers and  to  the  Board  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  each  such  supervisory 
officer  and  the  Board  to  carry  out  their  duties 
under  this  Act.". 

AOViaOBT    OPINIONS 

Sec.  208.  Title  m  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971.  relating  to  dlscloeura 


of  Federal  campaign  funds.  Is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  section  312  (aa 
so  redesignated  by  section  207(a)(1)  of  this 
Act),   the  followaig  new  section: 

"ADVlSoaV    0PIN10N6 

"Sec.  313.  (a)  Upon  written  request  to  the 
Board  by  any  individual  holding  Federal  of- 
fice, any  candidate  for  Federal  office,  or  any 
political  committee,  the  Beard  shall  render 
an  advisory  opinion,  m  writing,  within  a 
reasonable  time  with  respect  to  whether  any 
specific  transaction  or  activity  by  such  lodl- 
vlduil.  candidate,  or  political  committee 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  this  title 
title  I  of  this  Act,  or  section  608.  610.  611* 
613,  614,  615.  or  616  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  persoa  with  respect  to  whom 
an  advisory  opinion  Is  rendered  under  sut 
section  (a  I  who  acts  in  good  faith  In  accor- 
dance with  the  provisions  and  findings  of 
such  advisory  opinion  shall  be  presumed  to 
be  In  compliance  with  the  provision  of  this 
title,  title  I  of  this  Act,  or  section  608.  610 
611.  613,  614.  615,  or  616  of  title  18,  United' 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  which  such  ad- 
visory opinion  Is  rendered. 

■■(c)  Any  request  made  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  made  public  by  the  Board.  The 
Bosrd  shall,  before  rendering  an  advisory 
opinion  with  respect  to  such  request,  pro- 
vide any  lntere-:t«d  party  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  transmit  written  comments  to  the 
Board  with  respect  to  such  request.". 
TTTLE  ni — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
KrPBCT   ON    STATE   LAW 

S«c.  301.  Section  403  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
Uon  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  relating  to  effect 
on  State  law,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"EITKCT   ON    STATE    LAW 

"Sec.  403.  The  provisions  of  this  Act.  and 
of  rules  prescribed  under  this  Act.  supersede 
and  preempt  any  provision  of  State  law  with 
respect  to  election  to  Federal  office.". 

PEXIOD   OP  limitation;    ENyoaCEKKNT 

Sec.  302.  Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971.  relating  to  general 
provisions.  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 406  as  section  408  and  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  section  406  the  following  new 
sections : 

"piaioD  or  LiMrrATTONS 
'Sec.  406.  (a)  No  person  shall  be  pros- 
ecuted, tried,  or  punished  for  any  violation 
of  title  I  of  this  Act.  title  HI  of  this  Act. 
or  secUon  606,  610.  611,  613,  614,  615,  or  616 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  unless  the 
Indictment  is  found  or  the  Information  Is 
instituted  within  3  years  after  the  date  of 
the  violation. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law — 

"(1)  the  period  of  limitation  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  violations  referred  to  In  such  subsection 
committed  before,  on,  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section:  and 

"(3)  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted,  tried, 
or  punished  for  any  act  or  oml  salon  which 
was  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  title  I  of 
this  Act.  title  ni  of  this  Act,  or  section  608. 
610.  611,  or  613  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  as  In  effect  on  the  day  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  Amendments  of  1974,  if  such  act 
or  omission  doea  not  constitute  a  violation  of 
any  such  provision,  u  amended  by  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments 
of  1974. 

Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  affect  any 
proceeding  pending  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
section. 

"EirPOBCEMSNT 

"Sec.  407.  fa)  In  any  case  In  which  the 
Board  of  Supervisory  Officers,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  lor  a  hearing  on  the  record 
in  accordance  with  section  664  of  tIU»  5, 
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United  States  Code,  makes  a  finding  that  a 
person  who.  while  a  candidate  for  Federal 
office,  failed  to  fiie  a  report  required  by  title 
lU  of  this  Act,  and  such  finding  Is  made  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  time  within  which 
the  failure  to  file  such  report  may  be  prose- 
cuted as  a  violation  of  such  title  m,  such 
person  shall  be  disqualified  from  becoming 
a  candidate  In  any  future  election  for  Fed- 
eral office  for  a  period  of  time  beginning  on 
the  date  of  such  finding  and  ending  one  year 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  Fed- 
eral office  for  which  such  person  was  a  can- 
didate. 

"(b)  Any  finding  by  the  Board  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  subject  to  Jiidldal  re- 
view In  accordance  with  the  provlslooa  of 
chapter  7  of  title  G,  United  States  Code.". 
TTTLE      IV— AMENDMENTS      TO      OTHER 

LAWS:    EFFECTIVE  DATES 
roLzncAL    ACTTvmsa    bt    state    and    local 

OmCXHS   AND   EKPLOTXBS 

SEC  401.  (a)  Section  1602 (a)  (3)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  Influenc- 
ing elections,  taking  part  in  political  cam- 
paigns, prohibitions,  exceptions),  is  amended 
to  read  aa  follows: 

"(3)    be  a  candidate  for  elective  office." 

(b)(1)  SecUon  1503  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  nonpartisan  politi- 
cal activity,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows- 
"5 1503.  Nonpartisan  candidacies  permitted 

"Section  1602(a)(3)  of  this  tlUe  doea  not 
prohibit  any  State  or  local  officer  or  em- 
ployee from  being  a  candidate  in  any  election 
If  none  of  the  candidates  is  to  be  nominated 
or  elected  at  such  election  as  representing  a 
party  any  of  whose  candidates  for  Presiden- 
tial elector  received  votes  in  the  last  pre- 
ceding election  at  which  Presidential  elec- 
tors were  selected.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  15 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 1503  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  Item : 

"1603.  Nonpartisan  candidacies  permitted  " 

(c)  Section  1601  of  tlUe  fi.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  definitions,  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5): 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)  thereof,  by  Insert- 
ing "and"  Immediately  after  "Federal  Re- 
serve System; "  and 

(3)  m  paragraph  (4)  thereof,  by  strikhig 
out  ••;  and"  and  Insertl.ng  to  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

REPEAL    OF    COMMUNICATIONS    MEDIA    EKPENDI- 
TUKH  LZHtTATIONS 

Sec.  402.  (a)(1)  Title  I  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  !971.  relating  to 
campaign  communications,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  section  104  and  by  redesignat- 
ing sections  lOfi  and  106  as  sections  104  and 
106.  respectively. 

(2)  Section  104  of  such  Act  (as  so  redes- 
ignated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection), 
relating  to  regxUations,  la  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  103(b),  104(a).  and  104(b)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  103(b)". 

(b)  Section  102  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971,  relating  to  definitions. 
la  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (l). 
'2).  (6),  and  (6).  and  by  redes iguatlng  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (l)  and 
(2),  respectively. 

(c)  (I)  Section  315  of  Uie  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1Q34  (relating  to  candidates  for 
public  office,  faculties,  rules)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (c),  (d).  and  (e) 
and  by  redesignating  subsections  (f)  and 
(g)  as  subsections  (c>  and  (d),  respectively 

(2)  Section  3IB(c)  of  such  Act  (aa  so  re- 
designated  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sulwec- 
tion).  relating  to  definitions,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows  • 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(U  the  term  'broadcasting  station*  in- 
cludes a  community  antenna  television  sys- 
tem: and 

"(3)  the  tenns  lleezuee'  and  'station  u- 
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censee'  when  used  with  respect  to  a  com- 
munity antenna  television  system,  mean  the 

operator  of  such  system.". 

APPaOPaiATTON  TO  CAMPAIGN  FtTNO 

Sec.  403.  Section  eO06(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  estab- 
lishment of  campaign  fundi  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "as  provided  by  appro- 
priation Acts"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"from  time  to  time";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "There  is  appro- 
priated to  the  fluid  for  each  fiscal  year,  out 
of  amounts  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amounts  so  designated  during 
each  fiscal  year,  which  shall  remain  avail- 
able to  the  fund  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion.". 

ENTITLEMENTS  OP  ELIGIBLE  CANDIDATES  TO 
PATMENTS  FROM  PBCSIDENTIAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN   FtTND 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Subsection  (e)(1)  of  section 
9004  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  ig&4 
(relating  to  entitlement  of  eligible  candi- 
dates to  payments)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(1)  The  eligible  candidates  of  each  major 
party  In  a  presidential  election  shall  be 
entitled  to  equal  payments  under  aectlon 
9006  In  an  amount  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
shall  not  exceed  »20,000.000.". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)(2)(A)  of  section 
9004  of  such  Code  (relating  to  entitlement 
of  eligible  candidates  to  payments)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "computed"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "aUowed". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
(3)  of  section  9004  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  entiUement  of  eligible  candidates  to  pay- 
ments) is  amended  by  striking  out  "com- 
puted" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"allowed". 

(c)(1)  Section  9002(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  defini- 
tion of  "authorized  committee")  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  The  term  'authorized  committee' 
means,  with  respect  to  the  candidates  of 
a  political  party  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  political  com- 
mittee designated  under  section  302(f)(1) 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  by  the  candidate  of  a  political  party 
for  President  of  the  United  States  aa  bis 
principal  campaign  committee.". 

(2)  Section  9002(11)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing lo  the  definition  of  "qualified  campaign 
expense")  is  amended — 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A)(U1)  thereof,  by 
striking  out  "an"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the"; 

(B)  In  the  second  sentence  thereof,  by 
striking  out  "an"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "his";  and 

(C)  in  the  third  sentence  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  "an"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the". 

(3)  Section  9003(b)  of  such  Code  (reUt- 
ing  to  major  parties)    is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "committees"  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  at  each  such  place  "committee"- 
and 

(B)  by  etilking  out  "any  of"  each  place  It 
appears  therein. 

(4)  Section  9003(c)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  minor  and  new  parties)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "committees"  each  place  It 
appears  therein  and  inserilng  In  Ueu  thereof 
at  each  such  place  "committee". 

(5)  Section  9004(b)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  limitations)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "committees"  each  place  It  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  at  each 
such  place  "committee". 

(6)  Section  9004(c)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  restrictions)  la  amended  by  striking 
out  "committees"  each  place  it  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  to  Ueu  thereof  at  each 
such  place  "committee". 


(7)  Section  9007(b)(2)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  repayments)  u  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "committees"  and  Inserttog  in  Ueu 
thereof  "committee". 

(8)  Section  9007(b)(3)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  repayments)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'any "  and  toserttog  In  Ueu  thereof 
"the". 

(9)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
9012  of  such  Code  (reUtlng  to  excess  ex- 
penses and  contributions,  respectively),  as 
amended  by  sections  406(b)  (2)  end  (3)  of 
this  Act,  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"any  of  his  authorized  committees"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserttog  In  Ueu  thereof 
at  eacb  such  place  "his  authorized  commit- 
tee". 

CEItTIFICATlON   FOR   PAYMENT   BT 

COMPTBOLLEa   QE?<EaAL 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Section  9005(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relattog  to 
Initial  certifications  for  eligibility  for  pay- 
ments)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  ( a )  INTTTAL  Cehtifications. — Not  later 
than  10  days  after  the  candidates  of  a  po- 
litical party  for  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  have  met  all  applicable 
conditions  for  ellglbUlty  to  receive  payments 
under  this  chapter  set  forth  in  section  9003, 
the  Comptroller  General  shaU  certify  to  the 
Secretiry  for  payment  to  such  eligible  can- 
didates under  section  9006  payment  to  fuU 
of  amount*  to  which  such  candidates  are 
entitled  under  aectlon  9004". 

(b)  Section  9003(a)  of  such  Code  (relattog 
to  general  conditions  for  eUglbUlty  for  pay- 
ments)  Is  amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "with  respect  to  which 
payment  is  sought"  to  paragraph  (1)  and 
Inserttog  In  lieu  thereof  "of  such  candi- 
dates": 

(3)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3): 

(3)  by  striking  out  ".  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  toserttog  to  Ueu  thereof 
a  period:  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4). 

riNANClNC   or   PBESIDENTIAL   HOMtNATTNG 
CONVENTION  a 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Chapter  95  of  subtitle  H  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  the  presidential  election  campaign  fxmd) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  section  9008  (re- 
lating to  Information  on  proposed  expenses) 
and  inserttog  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  9008.  PATMKNra  Toa  Pkesidential  Nom- 
inating Conventions. 

"(a)  Establishment  op  AccotTNTs. — The 
Secretary  shall  malntato  to  the  fund,  in  ad- 
dlUon  to  any  account  which  he  maintains 
under  secUon  9006(a).  a  separate  account 
for  the  naUonal  committee  of  each  major 
party  and  mtoor  party.  Tlie  Secretary  shall 
deposit  to  each  such  account  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  which  each  stich  com- 
mittee may  receive  under  sutisectlon  (b). 
Such  deposits  shall  be  drawn  from  amounts 
designated  by  todU-lduaJs  under  section  6096 
and  ahall  be  made  before  any  transfer  is 
made  to  any  account  for  any  eUglble  can- 
didate under  section  9006(  a  t . 

"(b)  Entttlembnt  to  Payments  F^om  the 
PoNr.-  — 

"(1)  MAJOft  pasties. — Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  naUonal  com- 
mittee of  a  major  party  shall  be  entitled 
to  payments  under  paragraph  (3).  with  re- 
spect to  any  presidential  nominating  con- 
vention, in  amounts  which,  in  the  aggregate. 
shaU  not  exceed  S2.000.000. 

"(2)  MiNOB  pabties. — Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  national  commit- 
tee of  a  minor  party  shall  be  entitled  to  pay- 
ments under  paragraph  (3).  with  respect  to 
any  presidential  nomtoatlng  convention,  in 
amounts  which,  to  the  ^gregate.  shaU  not 
exceed  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  amount  the  national  committee  of  a 
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major  party  U  ftotlUed  to  receive  under  para- 
grapli  (I)  05  the  number  of  popular  votes 
received  by  the  candidate  for  President  of 
the  minor  party,  as  such  candidate.  In  the 
preceding  presidential  election  bears  to  the 
average  number  of  popular  votes  received  by 
the  candidates  for  President  of  the  major 
parties  in  the  preceding  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

"(3)  Patmtnts. — Upon  receipt  of  certifica- 
tion from  the  Comptroller  General  under 
subsection  (g) .  the  Secretary  shall  make  pay- 
ments from  the  appropriate  account  main- 
tained under  subsection  (a)  to  the  national 
committee  of  a  major  party  or  minor  party 
which  elects  to  receive  lu  entitlement  under 
this  subsection.  Such  payments  shaU  be 
available  for  use  by  such  committee  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c). 

"(4)  LiMrrATioN. — Payments  to  the  na- 
tional committee  of  a  major  party  or  minor 
party  under  this  subsection  from  the  account 
designated  for  such  committee  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  amounts  in  such  account  at  the 
time  of  payment. 

"(c)  Use  or  PtrNos. — No  part  of  any  pay- 
ment made  under  subeection  (b)  shall  be 
used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  any  candidate 
or  delegate  who  is  participating  in  any  presi- 
dential nominating  convention.  Such,  pay- 
ments shall  be  used  only — 

"(I)  to  defray  expenses  incurred  with  re- 
spect to  a  presidential  nominating  conven- 
tion (including  the  payment  of  deposits)  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  national  committee  re- 
ceiving such  payments;  or 

"(2 1  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used  to  defray  such  expenses,  or  other- 
wise to  restore  funds  (other  than  contribu- 
tions to  defray  such  expenses  received  by 
such  committee)  used  to  defray  such  ex- 
penses. 

"(d>  LiKrTATioK  or  ExpENomntES. 

"(1)  Major  pastss.— Sxcept  as  provided 
by  paragraph  (3).  the  national  committee  of 
ft  major  party  may  not  make  expenditures 
with  respect  to  a  presidential  nominating 
convention  which,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed 
the  amount  of  payments  to  which  such  com- 
nuttee  Is  entitled  under  Bubsectlon  (b>(i), 
"(3)  MiNoa  PAETixs— Except  as  provided 
by  paragraph  {3).  the  national  committee  of 
a  minor  party  may  not  make  expenditures 
with  respect  to  a  presidential  nomlnaung 
convention  which.  In  the  aggregate,  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  entitlement  of  the  na- 
tional committee  of  a  major  party  under 
subsection  (b)  (1). 

"(3)  Excrmow. — The  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund  Advisory  Board  may  author- 
ize  the  national  committee  of  a  major  party 
or  minor  party  to  make  expenditures  which, 
in  the  aggre<;ate  exceed  the  limitation  'Estab- 
lished by  paragraph  (H  or  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection.  Such  authorliatlon  shall  be 
based  upon  a  determination  by  such  Board 
that,  due  to  extraordlnarv  and  unforseen 
circumstances,  such  expenditures  are  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  effective  operation  of  the 
presidential  nominating  convention  by  such 
committee. 

"(e>  AvAELABiLTTT  OF  Patmeitts — The  na- 
tional committee  of  a  major  party  or  minor 
party  may  receive  poymente  under  subsection 
(b)  (3)  beginning  on  July  i  of  the  calendar 
year  immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  a  presidential  nominating  con- 
vention of  the  political  partv  involved  Is  held 
"(t)  TBANsrra  TO  THE  PtTND. — If.  after  the 
close  of  a  presidential  nominating  convention 
and  after  the  national  committee  of  the 
political  party  Involved  has  been  paid  the 
amount  which  It  is  entitled  to  receive  under 
this  section,  there  are  moneys  remalnlDg  In 
the  account  of  such  national  committee  the 
Secretary  shall  transfer  the  moneys  so  re- 
maining to  the  fund. 

"(g)    CEKTIFiaiTION   DT    COKPTaOLUB   G«W- 

«*!..— Any  major  party  or  minor  party  may 
aie  a  Btatement  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 


eral In  such  form  and  manner  and  at  such 
times  as  he  may  require,  designating  the 
luitlonal  committee  of  such  party.  Such 
statement  shall  Include  the  Information  re- 
quired by  section  303(b)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  ifi71.  together  with 
such  additional  information  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  require.  Upon  receipt  of 
a  statement  filed  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tences, the  Comptroller  General  promptly 
shall  verify  such  statement  according  to  such 
procedures  and  criteria  as  he  may  establish 
and  shoU  certify  to  the  Secretary  for  pay- 
ment In  fuU  to  any  such  committee  of 
amounts  to  which  such  committee  may  be 
entitled  under  subsection  (b) .  Such  certifica- 
tions shall  be  subject  to  an  examination  and 
audit  which  the  ComptroUer  General  shall 
conduct  no  later  than  December  31  of  the 
calendar  year  In  which  the  presidential  oomi- 
natlng  convention  involved  is  held. 

"(h)  REPATUX24TS. — The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  have  the  same  authority  to  re- 
quire repayments  from  the  national  com- 
mittee of  a  major  party  or  minor  party  as  he 
has  with  respect  to  repayments  from  any 
eligible  candidate  under  section  9007(b) .  The 
provisions  of  section  9007(c)  and  section 
9007(d)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  re- 
payment required  by  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral under  this  sutisectlon.". 

(b)(1)  Section  9009(a)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  reporU)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  in  paragraph  (2)  thereof;  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and"; 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

•'(4)  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  national 
committee  of  a  major  party  or  minor  party 
with  respect  to  a  presidential  nominating 
convention; 

"(6)  the  amounts  certified  by  him  under 
section  ©OOSig)  for  payment  to  each  such 
committee:  and 

**(fi)  the  amount  of  payments,  If  any,  re- 
quired from  such  committees  under  section 
900a(b),  and  the  reasons  for  each  such 
payment.". 

(3)  The  beading  for  section  9012(a)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  excess  campaign  ex- 
penses) is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Campaign". 

(3)  Section  9013(a)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  excess  expenses)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
sentence:  "It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  na- 
tional committee  of  a  major  party  or  minor 
party  knowingly  and  willfully  to  Incur  ex- 
penses with  respect  to  a  presidential  nomi- 
nating convention  In  excess  of  the  expeodl- 
ture  limitation  applicable  with  respect  to 
such  committee  under  section  9008(d),  un- 
less the  Incurring  of  such  expenses  la  au- 
thorized by  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  Board  under  section  9008 
(d)(3).-. 

(4)  Section  9013(c)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  unlawful  use  of  payments)  is  amended 
by  redeslgnaUng  paragraph  (2)  as  paragraph 
(3)  and  by  inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph fl>  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  national 
committee  of  a  major  party  or  minor  party 
which  receives  any  payment  under  section 
9008(b)(3)  to  use.  or  authorize  the  use  of. 
such  payment  for  any  purpose  other  than  a 
purpose  authorized  by  section  9008(0.". 

(5)  Section  9012(eni)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  kickback  and  Illegal  pavments)  Is 
amended  by  addlnfe-  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlnst  new  sentence:  "It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  the  national  committee  of  a  major 
party  or  minor  party  knowingly  and  willfully 
to  give  or  accept  any  kickback  or  any  U- 
legal  payment  In  connection  with  any  ex- 
pense incurred  by  such  committee  with  re- 
spect to  a  presidential  nomlnatmg  conven- 
tion.". 

(61  Section  9012(e)  (3i  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  kickbacks  and  illegal  payments)  Is 
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amended  by  Inserting  hnmedlately  after 
•their  authorized  committees"  the  follow- 
ing: ".  or  In  connection  with  any  expense 
Incurred  by  the  national  committee  of  a  ma- 
jor party  or  minor  party  with  respect  to  a 
presidential  nominating  convention,". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  96 
of  subtitle  H  of  such  Code  (relating  to  the 
presidential  election  campaign  fund)  a 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
section  9008  and  Inserting  lu  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  Item: 

"Sec.  9008.  Payments  for  presidential  nomi- 
nating conventions.". 

(d)  Section  276  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
certain  indirect  contributions  to  political 
parties)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  by  redesignating  subsection  (dl 
as  sutisectlon  (c). 

TAX  amniNs  st  polttical  coMurrms 
Sxc.  407.  Section  60ia(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  (relating  to  persons  r». 
quired  to  make  returns  of  Income )  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shaU,  by  regulation,  exempt 
from  the  requirement  of  making  returns 
under  this  section  any  political  committee 
(as  defined  In  section  301(a)  of  the  Ptederal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971)  having  no 
gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year." 
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PUSsmOiTlAL    PftlMAHT    MATCBINO    PATMEirr 

ACCOtWT 

Sec.  408.  (a)  The  analysis  of  subtlUes  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"Bwnrut  H.  Financing  of  Presidential 
election  campaigns.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapters  at  the  be- 
ginning of  subtitle  H  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"Chapter  97.  Presidential  Primary  Matching 

Payment,  Account.". 

(c)  Subtitle  H  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnc 
new  chapter : 

"Chaptze      97— PPJSIDENTIAL     PRIMARY 
MATCHING  PAYMENT  ACCOUNT 

"Sec.  9031.  Short  title. 

"Sec.  9032.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  9033.  EUgibUlty   for  payment. 

"Sec.  9034.  Entitlement  of  eUglble  candi- 
dates to  payments. 

■See.  9036.  Qualified  campaign  expense  lim- 
itation. 

"Sec.  9036.  Certification  by  ComptroUer 
General. 

"Sec.  9037.  Payments  to  eUglble  candidates. 

"Sec.  9038.  Exatnlnatlons  and  audits;  re- 
payments. 

"Sec.  9039.  Reports  to  Congress;  regulations. 

"Sec.  9040.  Participation  of  ComptrtiUer 
General  In  Judicial  proceed- 
ings. 

"Sec.  9041.  Judicial  review. 

"Sec.  9042.  Criminal  penalties. 

"This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  'Presi- 
dential Primary  Matching  Payment  Account 
Act*. 

"Sec.  9033.  DETlNmows. 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter 

"  ( 1 )  The  term  'authorized  committee' 
means,  with  respect  to  the  candidates  of  a 
political  party  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  poUtlcal  com- 
mittee designated  under  section  302(f)(1) 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
by  the  candidate  of  a  poUtlcal  party  for 
President  of  the  United  States  as  his  prm- 
ctpal  campaign  committee. 

"(3)  The  term  'candidate'  means  an  In- 
dividual who  eeeks  nomination  for  election 
to  be  President  of  the  United  States.  Far 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an  mdlvidual 
shall  be  considered  to  seek  nomination  for 
election  If  he  (A)  takes  the  action  necessary 
under  the  law  of  a  State  to  qualify  himself 


for  nomination  for  election,  (B)  receives 
contributions  or  incurs  qualified  campaign 
expenses,  or  (C)  gives  bis  consent  for  any 
other  person  to  receive  contributions  or  to 
incur  qualified  campaign  expenses  on  his 
behalf, 

'■(3)  The  term  'ComptroUer  General' 
means  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

"(4)  Except  as  provided  by  section  9034 
(a),  the  term  'contribution' — 

"iA)  means  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  ad- 
vance, or  deposit  of  money,  or  anything  of 
V3lue,  the  payment  of  which  was  made  on  or 
after  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year 
immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  of 
the  presidential  election  with  respect  to 
which  such  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance. 
or  deposit  of  money,  or  anything  of  value. 
Is  msde.  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
result  of  a  primary  election. 

"(B)  means  a  contract,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment, whether  or  not  legaUy  enforceable,  to 
make  a  contribution  for  any  such  purpose. 
"(Ci   means  a  transfer  of  funds  between 
political  committees,  and 

"(D)   means  the  payment   by  any  person 
other  than  a  candidate,  or  his  authorized 
committee,  of  compensation  for  the  personal 
services  of  another  person  who  are  rendered 
to    the    candidate    or    committee    without 
charge.  6ut 
"(E)  does  not  include — 
"(1)    except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(D),  the  value  of  personal  services  rendered 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  candidate  by  an 
todlvidual    who    receives    no    compensation 
lor  rendering  such  service  to  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  candidate,  or 
"(11)  payments  under  section  9037. 
"(5)  The  term  'matching  payment  account' 
means   the   Presidential    Primary   Matching 
Pav-ment  Account  established  under  section 
9037(a). 

"(6)  The  term  'matching  payment  period' 
means  the  period  beginning  with  the  begln- 
nUig  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  a  gen- 
eral election  for  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  will  be  held  and  endmg  on 
the  dale  on  which  the  national  convention 
of  the  party  whose  nomination  a  candidate 
seeks  nominates  its  candidate  for  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States. 

"(7)  The  term  'primary  election'  means  an 
election,  including  a  runoff  election  or  a 
nominating  convention  or  caucus  held  by 
a  political  party,  for  the  selection  of  dele- 
gates to  a  national  nominating  convention 
of  a  political  party,  or  for  the  expression  oi 
a  preference  for  the  nomination  of  persons 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"(8)  The  term  "political  committee'  means 
any  individual,  committee,  association,  or 
organization  (whether  or  not  incorporated) 
which  accepts  contributions  or  incurs  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses  for  the  purpose  of 
Influencing,  or  attempting  to  Influence,  the 
nomination  of  any  person  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

"(9)  The  term  'qualified  campaign  ex- 
pense' means  a  purchase,  payment,  distribu- 
tion, loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  of  anythmg  of  value — 

"(A)  incurred  by  a  candidate,  or  by  his  au- 
thorized committee,  in  connection  with  his 
campaign  for  nomination  for  election,  and 

"(B)  neither  the  incurring  nor  payment  of 
which  constitutes  a  violation  of  any  law  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  State  In  which 
the  expense  is  incurred  or  paid. 
Por  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an  expense 
Is  Incurred  by  a  candidate  or  by  an  author- 
ized committee  if  it  is  Incurred  by  a  person 
specifically  authorized  in  writing  by  the 
candidate  or  committee,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  Incur  such  expense  on  behalf  of  the  can- 
didate Or  the  conimlttee. 

"(10)  The  term  'State'  means  each  State 
or  the  United  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


"Sec.  9033.   EHQVBIUTY  POB  Patkekts. 

"(a)  ComirriONs.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
payments  under  section  9037,  a  catidldate 
shall,  in  writing — 

"(1)  agree  to  obtain  and  furnish  to  the 
ComptroUer  General  any  evidence  he  may  re- 
quest of  qualified  campaign  expenses. 

"(2)  agree  to  keep  and  furnish  to  the 
Comptroller  General  any  records,  books,  and 
other  Information  he  may  request,  and 

"(3)  agree  to  an  audit  and  examination 
by  the  ComptroUer  General  under  section 
9038  and  to  pay  any  amounts  required  to  be 
paid  under  such  section. 

"'(b)  Expense  LiMn-ATioN;  Declaration  or 
Iiittent:  Minimitm  CoNTRiBtrnoNs. — To  be 
eligible  to  receive  payments  under  section 
9037,  a  candidate  shall  certify  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  that — 

"  ( 1 )  the  candidate  and  his  authorized 
committee  will  not  incur  qualified  campaign 
expenses  In  excess  of  the  limitation  on  such 
expenses  under  section  9035. 

"(2)  the  candidate  is  seeking  nomination 
by  a  political  party  for  election  to  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States, 

"(3)  the  candidate  has  received  contribu- 
tions which.  In  the  aggregate,  exceed  85,000 
In  contributions  from  residents  of  each  of 
at  least  20  States,  and 

"(4)    the   aggregate   of  contributions  re- 
ceived from  any  person  under  paragraph  (3) 
does  not  exceed  $250. 
"Sec.  9034.  EfrmLCUENT  or  Elxgibue  Ca»- 

DIDATES  TO   PATMENTS. 

"(a)  In  General. — Every  candidate  who  Is 
eligible  to  receive  payments  imder  section 
9033  Is  entitled  to  payments  under  section 
9037  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
each  contribution  received  by  such  candi- 
date on  or  after  the  beginning  of  the  calen- 
dar year  immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  presidential  election  with  respect 
to  which  such  candidate  is  seeking  nomina- 
tion, or  by  his  authorized  committee,  dis- 
regarding any  amount  of  contributions  from 
any  person  to  the  extent  that  the  total  of 
the  amounts  contributed  by  such  person  on 
or  alter  the  beginning  of  such  preceding 
calendar  year  exceeds  8250.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection  and  section  9033(b).  the 
term  "contribution*  means  a  gift  of  money 
made  by  a  written  Instrument  which  Iden- 
tifies the  person  making  the  contribution  by 
full  name  and  mailing  address,  but  does  not 
Include  a  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or 
deposit  of  money,  or  anything  described  In 
subparagraph  (B),  (C),  or  (D)  of  eecUon 
9032(4). 

"(b)  LiwrrATioNS. — The  total  amount  of 
payments  to  which  a  candidate  Is  entitled 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed  60 
percent  of  the  expenditure  limitation  estah- 
lished  by  section  fl08(C)(l)(A)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code 

"Sec.  9035.  QoALiriEo      Campaign      Expense 
Limitation. 

"No  candidate  shaU  knowingly  incur  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses  in  excess  of  the  ex- 
penditure limitation  established  bv  section 
608(c)  (1)  (A)  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code. 
"Sec.  9036.  Certification  bt  CoMpntoixEK 
Genebal. 

"(a)  Initial  CEBTiricATioNa. — ^Not  later 
than  10  days  after  a  candidate  establishes  his 
eligibility  under  section  9031  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  section  9037.  the  Comptroller 
General  shaU  certify  to  the  Secretary  for 
payment  to  such  candidate  under  section 
9037  payment  in  full  of  amounts  to  which 
such  candidate  Is  entitled  under  section 
9034. 

"(b)  PiNALHY  or  DETERMiwAnoNs. — Initial 
certifications  by  the  ComptroUer  General 
under  subsection  (a) .  and  all  determinations 
made  by  him  under  this  chapter,  are  final 
and  conclusive,  except  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  subject  to  examination  and  audit 
by  the  Comptroller  General  under  section 
9036  and  Judicial  review  under  section  9041. 
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"Sec.  9037.  Fatmsnts    to    Enomm    Candi- 
dates. 

"  I  a )  Establishment  or  Account. — The 
Secretary  shall  maintain  In  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  established  by  sec- 
tion 9006(a).  In  addition  to  any  account 
which  he  maintains  under  such  section,  a 
separate  account  to  be  known  as  the  Presi- 
dential Primary  Matching  Payment  Account. 
The  Secretary  shoU  deposit  into  the  match- 
ing payment  account,  for  use  by  the  can- 
didate of  any  poKtlcal  party  who  is  eligible  to 
receive  payments  under  section  9033.  the 
amount  available  after  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  amounts  lor  payments  under 
section  9006  ( c  >  and  for  payments  under 
section  9007(b)(3)  are  available  for  such 
payments. 

"(b)  Payments  Fbom  the  Matching  Pay- 
ment Account. — Upon  receipt  of  a  ccrtlflca- 
ilon  from  the  ComptroUer  General  under 
section  9036,  but  not  before  the  beginning  of 
the  matching  payment  period,  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  shall  promptly  transfer  the 
amount  certified  by  the  Comptroller  General 
from  the  matching  payment  account  to  the 
candidate.  In  making  such  transfers  to  can- 
dldatea  of  the  same  political  party,  the  Sec- 
ret:iry  or  his  delegate  shall  seek  to  achieve 
an  equitable  distribution  of  funds  available 
under  subsection  (a),  and  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shall  take  Into  account,  in  seek- 
ing to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution,  the 
sequence  in  which  such  certifications  are 
received.  Transfers  to  candidates  of  the  same 
political  party  may  not  exceed  an  amount 
which  Is  equal  to  45  percent  of  the  total 
amount  available  In  the  matching  payment 
account,  and  transfers  to  any  candidate  may 
not  exceed  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  25 
percent  of  the  total  amount  available  in  the 
matching  payment  account. 
"Sec.  9038.  Examinations  amd  Aitdits:  Re- 
payments. 

"(at  Examinations  AJiD  AcDirs. — After  each 
matching  payment  period,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  conduct  a  thorough  examina- 
tion and  audit  of  the  qualified  campaign 
expenses  of  every  candidate  and  his  author- 
l2ed  committee  who  received  payments  under 
section  9C37. 

"(b)  Repayments.— 

" )  1 )  If  the  Comptroller  General  determines 
that  any  portion  of  the  payments  made  to  a 
candidate  from  the  matching  payment  ac- 
couut  was  in  excess  of  tlic  aggregate  amount 
of  payments  to  which  such  candidate  was 
entitled  under  section  9034,  he  shaU  notify 
the  candidate,  and  the  candidate  shall  pay 
to  the  Secretary  or  bis  delegate  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  exce&s  payments. 

"(2)  If  the  Comptroller  General  determines 
that  any  amount  of  any  payment  made  to  a 
candidate  from  the  matching  payment  ac- 
count was  uped  for  any  purpose  otber  than — 

"(A)  to  defray  the  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses with  respect  to  which  such  payment 
was  made.  or. 

"(B)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
(other  than  contributions  to  defray  qualified 
campaign  expenses  which  were  received  and 
expended)  which  were  used,  to  defray  qual- 
ified campaign  expenses, 
he  ahaU  notify  such  candidate  of  the  amount 
so  used,  and  the  candidate  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  an  amount  equal  to 
such  amount. 

"(3)  Amounts  received  by  a  candidate 
from  the  matching  payment  accotmt  may  be 
retained  for  the  liquidation  of  all  obUgatlons 
to  pay  qualified  campaign  expenses  incurred 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  6  montiis  after 
the  end  of  the  matching  payment  period. 
After  all  obUgatlons  have  been  liquidated, 
that  portion  of  any  unexpended  balance  re- 
maining In  the  candidate's  accounts  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  unexpended 
balctnce  as  the  total  amount  received  from 
the  matching  payment  account  bears  to  the 
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total  of  bU  deposit]  made  Into  the  candi- 
date's accounts  shall  be  promptly  repaid  to 
the  matching  payment  account. 

"(c)  NonricaTioN.— No  notification  shall 
be  made  by  the  Comptroller  General  under 
subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  a  matching 
PB\'meut  period  more  than  3  years  after  the 
end  of  such  pcriod. 

"(d)  Deposit  of  Repatmekt. — AH  pay- 
menta  received  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  deposited 
by  him  m  the  matching  payment  account. 
"Sec.  9039.  Reports  to  CoNcacss:  Regula- 
tions. 
"(a)  Reports. — The  Comptroller  Cjeneral 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  each 
matching  payment  period,  submit  a  full  re- 
port to  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Representa- 
tives setting  forth — 

"(1)  the  quauaed  campaign  expenses 
(shown  In  such  detail  as  the  Comptroller 
General  determines  necessary)  incurred  by 
the  candidates  of  each  political  party  and 
their  authorlEed  committees, 

"(2)  ithe  amounca  certified  by  him  under 
section  9036  for  payment  to  each  eligible 
candidate,  and 

"(3)   the  amount  of  payments.  If  any,  re- 
quired from  candidates  tmder  section  9038. 
and  the  reasons  for  each  payment  required. 
Each  report  submitted  pursuant  to  tbls  sec- 
tion shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 
"(b)   REctTLiTioKs.  Etc. — The  Comptroller 
General  is  authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  In   accordance   with   the  provi- 
sions of  sutisection  (c),  to  conduct  examina- 
tions and  audita  (in  addition  to  the  examina- 
tions and   audits  required   by  section  S038 
(a)),  to  conduct  investigations,  and  to  re- 
quite  the  keeping   and   submission   of  any 
books,  records,  and   Information,  which  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  chapter. 
"(c)  Review  or  REctn,ATioNs. — 
"(1)     The    Comptroller    General,    before 
prescribing   any   rule   or    regulation    under 
.•subsection   (b).  shall  transmit  a  statement 
with  respect  to  such  rule  or  regulation  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  Rouse  of  Representa- 
tives, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this   subsection.   Such   statement   shall   set 
forth  the  proposed  rule  or  regulation  and 
shall    contain    a   detailed    explanation    and 
Justification  of  such  rule  or  regulation. 

"(31  If  either  such  committee  does  not. 
through  appropriate  action,  disapprove  the 
proposed  rule  or  regulation  set  forth  In  such 
sutement  no  later  than  30  legislative  days 
after  receipt  of  such  statement,  then  the 
Comptroller  CSeneral  may  prescribe  such  rule 
or  regulation.  The  Comptroller  General  may 
not  prescribe  any  rule  or  regulation  which 
is  disapproved  by  either  such  committee  un- 
der this  paragraph. 

"(31   For  purposes  of  thU  subsection,  the 
term   legislative  days'  does  not  Include  any 
calendar  day  on  which  both  Hotues  of  the 
Congress  are  not  la  session. 
"Sec.  9040.   Paettcipatiom  Br   Comptkou.e« 

GBVEaAL  IN  JDOICIAI.  PKOCECO- 
UV'CS 

"(a I  Appia«ance  BT  CX>uMSEl..— The  Comp- 
troller General  Is  authorised  to  appear  In 
and  defend  against  any  action  Instituted 
under  this  section,  either  by  attorneys  em- 
ployed In  his  olBce  or  by  counsel  whom  be 
may  appoint  without  regard  to  the  provl- 
slons  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  In  the  competitive  service 
and  whose  compensation  he  may  fix  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  such  title. 

■lb)  RzcovExT  op  Ce»t»in  Patments.— 
The  Comptroller  General  Is  authorlEed 
through  attorneys  and  counsel  described  In 
•ubsectlon  (a),  to  Institute  actions  In  the 
district  courtt  of  the  United  sutes  to  geek 
recovery  of  any  amounts  determined  to  be 
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payable  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  as 
a  result  of  an  examination  and  audit  made 
pursuant  to  section  9038. 

"(c)  iNjoNcnvE  HiLiEp.— The  ComptroUer 
General  Is  authorized,  through  attorneys  and 
counsel  described  In  subsection  (a),  to  petl- 
Uon  the  courts  of  the  United  States  for  In- 
junctive relief  as  Is  appropriate  to  Imple- 
ment any  provision  of  this  chapter. 

"(d)  Appeal.— The  Comptroller  General  Is 
authorised  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
appeal  from,  and  to  petition  the  Supremo 
Coiu-t  for  certiorari  to  review.  Judgments  or 
decrees  entered  with  respect  to  actions  in 
which  he  appears  pursuant  to  the  authority 
provided  In  this  section. 
"Sec.  9041.  JoDiciAL  Review 

"(a)  Revhw  op  Agenct  Action  bt  the 
CoMPiaoLLEa  GtNEsAL.— Any  agency  action 
by  the  Comptroller  General  made  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  t.^e  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
pesls  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
upon  petition  filed  In  such  court  within  30 
day*  after  the  agency  action  by  the  Comp- 
treller  General  for  which  review  Is  sought. 
"(b)  Review  PaociointEs.— The  provisions 
of  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
apply  to  Judicial  review  of  any  agency  action 
as  defined  In  section  561(13)  of  title  S. 
United  States  Code,  by  the  Comptroller 
General. 

"Sec.  0042.  CRIMINAL  Penalties 

"(a I  Excess  Campaign  Expenses. — Any 
person  who  violates  the  provisions  of  section 
9035  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  825,000.  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 
Any  olBcer  or  member  of  any  political  com- 
mittee who  knowingly  consents  to  any  ex- 
penditure In  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
section  9035  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
325.000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years, 
or  both. 

"(b)  Unlawpcl  Use  or  Patments. 

"  1 1 )  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person  who  re- 
ceiies  any  payment  under  section  9037,  or  to 
v,hom  any  portion  of  any  such  pavment  Is 
transferred,  knowingly  and  wuifully  to  use. 
or  anthcrlze  the  use  of.  such  pavment  or 
such  portion  for  any  purpose  other  than— 
"(A)  to  defray  qualified  campaign  expen- 
ses, or 

"(B)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
(Other  than  contributions  to  defray  qualified 
campaign  expenses  which  were  received  and 
expended)  which  were  lued,  to  defray  qual- 
ified campaign  expenses. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  tio.ooo,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both. 
"(cl  False  Statements,  Etc. — 
"(1)  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person  know- 
ingly and  wllirully- 

"*{A)  to  furnish  any  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent  evidence,  books,  or  Information  to 
the  Comptroller  General  under  this  chapter, 
or  to  include  In  any  evidence,  books,  or  In- 
formation so  furnished  any  misrepresenta- 
tion of  a  material  fact,  or  to  falsify  or  con- 
ceal any  evidence,  books,  or  Information  rele- 
vant to  a  certification  by  the  Comptroller 
General  or  an  examination  and  audit  by  the 
Comptroller  General  under  this  chapter,  or 
"(B)  to  faU  to  furnish  to  the  ComptroUer 
General  any  records,  books,  or  Information 
requested  by  him  for  purposes  of  this 
chapter. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  no.ooo.  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both. 

(d)  Kickbacks  and  Illegal  Patkentb 

"(1)  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  pereon  know- 
ingly and  wlufuUy  to  give  or  accept  any  kick- 
back or  any  lUegal  payment  m  connection 
with  any  qualified  campaign  expense  of  a 
candidate,  or  his  authorized  committee,  who 
receives  payments  under  section  8037. 
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"•(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provl- 
slons  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  6  years,  or  both. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  penalty  provided 
by  paragraph  (2).  any  person  who  acceota 
any  kickback  or  Ulegal  payment  In  connec- 
tion with  any  qualified  campaign  expense  of 
a  candidate  or  his  authorized  committee 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  for  deposit  In  the 
matching  paj-ment  account,  an  amount  eoual 
to  135  percent  of  the  kickback  or  payment 
received."".  F"j"«ins 

REVIEWS    OF    EEOTTLATlONa 

Sec.  409.  (a)  Section  90O9  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  reporte^S 
Congress;  regulations)  is  amended  by  adding 
«ctton'°  ""'  "*•  fouowlng  niw  sub? 

"(c)  Reviews  op  Regulations  — 
.„",1,1'  '^'"  "^"""P'roll"  General,  before  pre- 
scribing any  rule  or  regulation  under  sub- 

?o™.^  '.■"•  ""^  '"""'"''  '  ""^ment  wth 
rZ^,„°  '""^  ""'  "  regulation  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  or 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Hou» 
AdmlnlstraUon  of  the  House  of  Repre^ntt* 

Jorth  V^"'™-  ^""^"^  statement  shaU  set 
i^^  W"  proposed  rule  or  regulation  and 

^,  «„"'.'^'^.*  ""»"«■  "Tlanatlon  and 
Ju-stincatlon  of  such  rule  or  regulation 
,.  '2)  If  either  such  committee  does  not 
through  appropriate  action,  disapprove  the 
proposed  rule  or  regulation  set  forth  In  such 
statement  no  later  than  30  legislative  dan 
after  receipt  of  such  statement,  then  the 
ComptroUer  General  may  prescribe  such  rule 
or  regulation.  "The  Comptroller  General  may 
not  prescribe  any  rule  or  regulation  which  la 
disapproved  by  either  such  committee  under 
this  paragraph. 

""(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  "legislative  day.V  does  not  Include  any 
calendar  day  on  which  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  are  not  In  session.*". 

(b)  Section  9009(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  regulations,  etc.)  is  amended  by  inserting 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)""  immediately  after  "regulations". 

EFFECTIVE   DATES 

Sec  410.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  subsec- 
tloti  (b).  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  30  days  after  the  data 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
>n!  ""..Z"*  """'hf  ments  made  by  sections  403, 
4(M  405,  406,  407,  408,  and  409  shaU  apply 
n  Ith  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
Decembers!,  1973.  biuuu^s  aiier 


Th?  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments,  In- 
eluding  any  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  blU,  are  in  order 
to  the  bill  except  the  following: 

In  title  1:  Germane  amendments  to 
subsection  101(a)  proposing  solely  to 
change  the  money  amounts  contained  in 
.said  subsection,  providing  they  have  been 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Rkcord  at 
least  1  calendar  day  before  being  offered" 
and  the  text  of  the  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered on  page  13,  following  line  4,  in- 
serted in  the  Concressional  Recobd  of 
August  5, 1974,  by  Mr.  Butler. 

In  title  2 :  Germane  amendments  to  the 
provisions  contained  on  page  33.  line  17, 
through  page  35.  line  II,  providing  thev 
have  been  printed  In  the  Record  at  least 
1  calendar  day  before  being  offered:  and 
the  amendment  printed  on  page  26619 
In  the  Record  of  August  2, 1974. 

In  title  4:  Germane  amendments  which 
have  been  printed  in  the  Record  at  least 
1  calendar  day  before  they  are  offered, 
except  that  .sections  401.  402.  407,  409. 
and  410  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment: and  the  text  of  the  amendment 
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printed  on  page  26520  in  the  Congres- 
si0N.li.  Record  of  August  2,  1974. 

Amendments  are  in  order  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  bill  if  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
but  said  amendments  shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment. 

Are  there  any  Committee  on  House 
Administration  amendments  to  title  I? 
coMMirrEE  amendments 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  three  committee 
amendments  to  title  I  of  the  bill  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleric  wiU  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments: 

On  page  13.  beginning  In  line  10.  strike 
out  "iB)""  and  all  that  follows  down  to 
but  not  Including  ""(C)""  In  line  15.  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ""(B)  the 
use  of  real  or  personal  property  and  the  cost 
of  Invitations,  food  and  beverages,  volun- 
tarily provided  by  an  Individual  to  a  candi- 
date in  rendering  voluntary  personal  services 
on  the  lDdlvldual"B  residential  premises  for 
candidate-related  activities.'" 

Page  15.  beginning  In  line  10.  strike  out 
"(D)"  and  all  that  fouows  down  to  but 
not  Including  "(E)"  In  line  18.  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ""(D)  the  use  of 
real  or  personal  property  and  the  cost  of  In- 
vitations, food  and  beverages,  voluntarily 
provided  by  an  Individual  to  a  candidate 
in  rendering  voluntary  personal  services  on 
the  iodlvlduars  residential  premises  for  can- 
didate-related activities.'" 

And  on  page  13.  beginning  in  line  19. 
strike  out  ""(Dl"'  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  "political  committee."  In  line  23  and 
Insert  m  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(D) 
any  unreimbursed  payment  for  travel  ex- 
penses made  by  an  Individual  who  on  his 
own  behalf  volunteers  his  personal  services 
to  a  candidate.". 

Page  15.  beginning  In  line  16,  strike  out 
"(E)"'  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
'"committee,""  m  line  20,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ••(£)  any  unreim- 
bursed payment  for  travel  expenses  made  by 
an  Individual  who  on  bis  own  behalf  volun- 
teers his  personal  services  to  a  candidate,"". 

And  on  page  14,  line  11,  Insert  •",  (C),"" 
Immedletely  after  "(B)"", 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading),  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  being  simply  technical  in 
nature  and  having  been  ti-idely  circu- 
lated among  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  unanimously  agreed  to.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with 
and  I  shall  undertake  to  explain  them 

The  CHAIR.MAN.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jer.sey? 

Tlitre  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendments  to  title  I.  be- 
ginning at  page  13  are  technical  amend- 
ments relating  to  exemptions  of  certain 
in-kind  expenditures  and  contributions 
from  the  spending  and  contribution 
limits  provided  in  the  bill.  The  purpose, 
generally,  of  these  amendments  is  to  fur- 
ther limit  the  scope  of  these  exceptions. 
These  amendments  were  ftilly  discussed 
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by  the  members  of  our  committee  and 
were  approved  unanimously  at  our  meet- 
ing this  morning. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEX.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  were  adopted  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  AdminUtratlon  this 
morning  and  were  accepted  unanimously. 
They  relate  to  the  loopholes  to  which  I 
refeiTed  in  my  mlnoritj-  remarks  in  the 
committee  report  and  do  satisfy  about 
95  percent  of  my  objections  to  the  loop- 
holes as  they  existed  in  the  bill. 

I  think  they  really  go  a  long  way  to 
make  this  bill  acceptable.  I  would  urge 
they  be  accepted  and  properly  passed. 

Mr.  HA'SfS.  Mr.  Chairman;  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  these  amend- 
ments were  accepted  unanimously.  I 
think  now  that  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota 'Mr.  Frenzelj  has  said  they  sat- 
isfy 95  percent  of  his  objections,  any 
time  we  can  satisfy  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Prenzeli  95  percent,  we 
ought  to  move  forward.  So  I  propose  to 
take  no  more  time  and  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson). 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
committee  amendments  to  title  I? 

AMENDMENT  OFFESED   BY   MB,   DU  PONT 

Mr.  OD  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  title  I. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  do  Pont:  Page 
2.  line  IB,  strike  "tS.OOO"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "S2,600". 

Mr.  DO  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  re- 
quired by  the  rule  adopted  by  the  House 
today,  my  amendment  was  published  at 
pages  27062  and  27063  of  yesterday's 
Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  simple 
amendment.  It  proposes  to  reduce  from 
$5,000  to  $2,500  the  amount  of  money 
that  a  special  inteiest  committee  can 
contribute  to  a  candidate. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  special 
interest  committees  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  contribute  anything  to  candi- 
dates, but  very  plainly  that  is  not  a 
viable  alternative.  I  think  the  -,'ery  least 
we  can  do  is  bring  the  special  Interest 
group  limit  somewhat  more  in  line  with 
the  other  features  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
has  a  $1,000  limit,  per  election,  on  con- 
tributions by  any  individual  person,  and 
then  it  goes  on  to  set  a  $5,000  limit  for 
committees.  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
two  figures  are  substantially  out  of  bal- 
ance; that  it  is  the  Individual,  who  wants 
to  be  encouraged,  it  is  the  individual  we 
ought  to  be  looking  to  in  order  to  finance 
our  political  campaigns. 

I  think  the  reason  we  have  gotten 
Into  trouble  in  our  election  process,  as 
we  have  recently  seen  from  the  V/ater- 
gate  problem,  is  that  we  have  had  special 
Interest  groups — the  milk  lobby,  various 
business  funds,  various  union  groups- 


giving  large  amounts  of  money  to  polit- 
ical candidates.  I  think  if  we  get  the 
special  interest  groups  out  of  politics,  we 
would  be  a  lot  better  off. 

Therefore.  I  am  trying  to  prevent  the 
evil  of  large  amounts  of  money  coming 
in,  not  from  people — and  people  are  the 
ones  who  should  be  supporting  the  can- 
didates—but from  specie  interest 
groups.  I  think  that  my  amendment  goes 
a  long  way  toward  ending  this  evil 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yleW 

Mr.  do  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  a  point  of  clarification, 
does  the  gentlem.in's  amendment  Include 
the  respective  political  party  committees, 
or  is  it  restricted  solely  to  outside 
groups? 

Mr.  DO  PONT.  I  would  say  to  the 
genUeman  that  my  amendment  simply 
changes  the  figure  on  line  18  of  page  2 
from  $5,000  to  $2,500.  Therefore,  it  af- 
fects aU  committees  covered  by  that  sub- 
section. It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
subsection  does  cover  political  commit- 
tees. 

So.  let  me  stress  again  the  fact  that 
what  we  ought  to  be  talktag  about  Is 
people,  and  not  organizations. 

It  is  possible  to  raise  a  substantial 
amount  of  money— more,  in  fact,  than 

the  $75,000  limit  imposed  by  this  bill 

by  using  people  and  by  using  a  limit  of 
$100  per  person.  I  know  that  is  the  fact 
because  I  have  done  it.  In  my  campaign 
In  Delaware  this  year,  we  liad  5,000  con- 
tributors. We  set  a  limit  of  $100,  and  we 
raised  $80,000, 

So,  I  do  not  believe  we  need  the  special 
interest  groups  at  all  to  finance  political 
campaigns.  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DO  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
not  read  the  text  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  but  would  he  tell  me  If  the 
Republican  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee  and  the  Democratic  Congres- 
sional Campaign  Committee,  for  exam- 
ple, would  be  mcluded  as  special  interest 
groups  imder  the  terms  and  language  of 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  DO  PONT.  Those  are  not  the 
terms  of  my  amendment.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  Those  are 
the  terms  of  the  bill.  My  amendment 
simply  changes  the  figure  in  the  bill;  but 
yes.  they  would  be  Included.  I  would  very 
much  prefer  that  political  committees, 
where  I  do  not  see  any  particular  prob- 
lem, were  defined  differently  and  were 
left  alone.  But.  if  we  have  to  lower  the 
limit  on  political  committees  in  order  to 
get  the  special  Interest  groups  out  of 
pohtics.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  It. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  may  veiy 
well  have  heard  my  earUer  remarks  In 
which  I  complained  about  that  $5,000 
limitation  affecting  our  nationally  rec- 
ognized political  committees,  so  on  those 
grounds  I  think  I  would  have  to  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DO  PONT.  I  am  certainly  sym- 
pathetic with  the  gentleman":  problem, 
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and  I  would  only  say  tbat  we  have  to  at- 
tack his  problem  because  of  the  way  the 
committee  has  drawn  the  bill,  and  he  is 
an  unlntentloned  casualty  of  a  very  good 
amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  start  out  by 
saying  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  MicHEi.)  that  this  does  apply  to 
the  committee  of  which  he  is  chairman. 
There  Is  no  question  about  that.  The  gen- 
tlem.in  from  Delaware  was  very  candid, 
and  he  said  it  did  apply. 

I  am  not  particularly  surprised — well. 
I  am  a  little  surprised— that  of  tdl  people, 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware  would 
bring  up  his  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Delaware  has  ac- 
cess to  funds  that  most  other  Members 
in  this  body  would  not  have  access  to.  and 
I  am  not  very  Impressed  by  the  fact  that 
he  Is  limiting  the  amount  of  contributions 
in  Delaware,  because  if  one  gets  anybody 
by  the  name  of  Du  Pont  or  who  Is  re- 
lated to  the  Du  Fonts  contributing  $100 
bucks,  he  can  raise  $1  million.  Therefore, 
this  puts  a  limitation  on  us  poor  boys,  a 
pretty  severe  restriction. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  amendment 
needs  much  debate.  The  gentleman  from 
DUnois  (Mr.  Michel)  made  a  pretty 
eljquent  plea  about  it.  He  thinks  J5,000  <s 
too  low  for  the  committees,  and  there  will 
be  an  amendment  offered  later  which  will 
help  that  situation.  If  he  sees  fit  to  sup- 
port it.  that  Is  up  to  him.  Personally, 
however.  I  think  the  committees  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  contribute  whatever 
funds  they  can  legitimately  and  honestly 
get  their  bands  on  because  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  the  two-party  system. 

If  we  continue  to  offer  amendments 
and  to  restrict  the  rule  of  the  parties 
and  the  committees,  then  we  may  well 
find  oiu-selves  In  the  same  situation  that 
some  of  our  friends  In  Europe  are  to. 

I  think  it  is  kind  of  significant  to  note 
that  there  is  not  a  majority  government 
in  Western  Europe  today.  The  reason 
many  of  the  European  countries  are  in 
the  trouble  they  are  in  Is  because  of  the 
multiparty  system  and  the  fact  that 
every  government  over  there  Is  a  coali- 
tion government.  When  the  people  go  to 
vote,  they  do  not  know  whom  to  vote 
against  because  they  do  not  know  who 
really  In  the  government  makes  the  de- 
cisions. 

That  Is  one  of  the  strengths  of  om 
system. 

I  oppose  the  gentleman's  amendment 
basically  on  the  philosophical  grounds 
that  it  does  weaken  the  two-party  sy.s- 
tem.  and  I  stand  for  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  'Mr.  dd  Pont). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  addiUonal 
eligible  amendments  to  title  I? 

AMINDMENT   OFTrBED   BT    MB,    MATHtS 
or   OEOBGIA 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Matuu  of 
OeorglB:  Page  4,  line  23,  strtJce  out  ••»7S,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■•$42,500". 
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Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  a  very  simple  amendment. 
It  reduces  the  amount  of  money  that 
can  be  spent  in  any  primary,  any  pri- 
mary runover,  or  any  general  election 
from  $75,000  down  to  $42,500. 

I  offered  this  amendment  in  commit- 
tee. It  was  defeated  by  the  members  of 
the  committee,  who  felt  tbat  it  was  a 
lower  figure  than  they  were  willing  to 
accept.  I  said  at  that  time  that  I  would 
offer  it  on  the  floor  in  order  that  all  the 
Members  of  this  House  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  themselves  on 
what  I  considered  to  be  a  very  vital  issue. 

I  might  point  out,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  i  Mr.  Biusemas)  said  earl- 
ier In  his  statement,  that  in  addition  to 
having  the  $75,000  spending  ceilhig,  we 
allow  an  additional  $17,000  to  be  spent 
t>y  a  candidate  or  his  committee  under 
the  guise  of  fund  raising,  which  makes 
a  grand  total  of  $93,000.  If  we  multiplj- 
that  by  three,  which  Is  the  primary,  the 
primary  runover.  and  the  general  elec- 
tion that  we  have  in  most  States,  then 
we  are  up  to  about  $280,000  that  can  be 
spent  by  a  candidate  or  his  committee  in 
any  year. 

As  I  said  earlier  dtiring  general  debate. 
I  think  it  is  a  farce  for  us  to  come  in 
and  talk  about  campaign  reform  and 
leave  that  kind  of  expenditure  celling  in 
this  bill. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  In  1972.  in 
all  congressional  elections.  57  percent  of 

all  the  candidates  who  were  running 

and  that  was  834 — spent  less  than  $42.- 
500,  which  is  the  amount  in  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  average  amount  spent  per  candi- 
date is.  as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania said  earlier  in  the  debate.  $47,801. 
We  would  reduce  that  by  $5,000  by  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  list  of  the 
top  big  money  spenders  In  the  1972  elec- 
tion. I  have  laid  It  here  on  the  table,  and 
If  the  Members  want  to  see  some  gigan- 
tic, stupendous  sums  that  were  spent  In 
attempting  to  win  a  job  that  pays  $42,500 
a  year,  they  can  walk  by  this  table  and 
take  a  look. 

For  example,  a  fellow  named  Brown 
who  ran  out  of  Arizona  as  a  Democrat 
spent  $274,000  in  1972:  and  the  list  goes 
on  and  on  and  on. 

I  think  It  Is  utterly  ridiculous  for  us 
to  talk  about  campaign  reform  and  then 
leave  an  expenditure  celling  of  $280,000 
in  this  blU. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
support  my  amendment  and  let  us  do 
something  that  will  truly  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  In  the  democratic 
institution  of  this  country,  and  particu- 
larly in  this  House. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  duty  boimd  to 
defend  the  committee  bill,  which  was  the 
consensus  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  MATHIS)  very  candidly  tbat 
never  In  the  13  times  I  have  run  for 
Congress  have  I  spent  $42,500  in  any 
single  primary  or  election.  So  I  have  some 
sympathy  for  the  gentleman's  point  ot 
view. 


However,  this  matter  was  discussed  up 
and  down  and  back  and  forth  in  the  com- 
mittee. There  were  members  who  wanted 
It  lower  than  this  figure.  The  committee 
started  out  with  a  $60,000  limit.  That  was 
debated.  We  went  back  and  forth  and  ud 
and  down  the  street  and  finally  came  un 
with  the  $75,000  figure.  I  think  every 
Member  was  conscientious  about  It,  and 
I  have  no  objection  obviously  to  eveiy 
Member  voting  his  conscience  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  committee 
tried  to  do  in  the  aggregate  was  to  bal- 
ance off  the  charge  that  the  lower  amount 
would  be  an  Incumbent's  figure  against 
an  imconsclonable  amount  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  or  $150,000,  both  of 
which  I  would  consider  unconscionable 
amounts  of  money. 

So  while  $75,000  may  not  be  the  most 
Ideal  figure  in  the  worid.  It  Is  the  one  that 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee supported.  I  feel  It  was  the  best 
judgment  we  could  come  up  with. 

Therefore.  I  am  going  to  support  the 
committee  position,  although,  as  I  say,  I 
have  never  spent  that  much  money  and 
I  do  not  have  any  intention  of  ever 
spending  that  much  money. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  for  Introducing  ttili 
amendment.  I  offered  it  myself  and  It 
was  defeated  In  the  committee,  and  now 
another  attempt  Is  made  by  the  gentle- 
man to  Introduce  it  here. 

I  believe  any  reasonable  person  will 
admit  that  If  we  establish  a  base  of 
spending  which  Is  equal  to  our  total  sal- 
ary for  2  years,  we  are  spending  about 
all  we  should  be  allowed  to  spend.  Tills  li 
the  only  job  in  the  whole  world  where 
we  can  shamelessly  face  the  people  an(J 
say  we  are  going  to  spend  2Vi  times  our 
gross  salary  to  win  the  office. 

Somewhere  there  must  be  a  question 
in  the  mind  of  somebody:  What  is  the 
attraction  In  that  office?  What  is  the 
come-on?  What  Is  the  litUe  gUt  that  you 
might  receive  for  witmlng  an  office  that 
costs  you  21i  times  more  than  what  you 
are  going  to  get  paid? 

I  know  Members  of  this  Congress— I 
know  them  intimately  and  personallv— 
who  actually  live  on  the  salaries  list 
they  receive  in  Congress.  Can  we  Imagine 
that,  living  on  the  salary  that  we  receive 
in  Congress? 

Anybody  can  take  that  person  on  in 
an  election  under  the  limitations  we  put 
in  here,  and  defeat  him.  because  he  doe« 
not  have  either  the  money  In  his  own 
right,  or  the  kind  of  a  district  that  will 
raise  that  kind  of  money, 

I  know  Members  In  this  Congress  who 
move  from  a  district  they  cannot  win  In 
into  a  district  where  this  type  of  a  can- 
didate lives,  and  they  have  won.  and  are 
sitting  In  this  Congress  today. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  hon- 
estly say  that  $85,000,  twice  our  total 
salary,  Is  too  little  to  spend  for  the  office 
that  we  seek. 

I  have  an  amendment  that  I  will  offer 
at  a  later  time,  although  I  doubt  whether 
it  will  be  allowed,  but  in  any  event  I  would 
like  the  opportunity  at  tbat  time  to  ex- 
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plain  it.  That  amendment  wUl  not  cure 
everything,  but  I  do  believe  that  if  this 
Congress  accepts  this  amendment  it  will 
raise  the  respect  that  this  Congress 
should  be  held  in  by  the  people  of  our 
Nation. 

I  have  already  given  to  the  Members 
of  this  House  Information  provided  by 
our  staff  as  to  a  sampling  of  the  high 
rollers  in  this  gamble  for  public  office, 
such  figures  that  I  am  sure  would  not 
be  believed.  One  man  spent  $216,000,  who 
was  licked  by  a  person  who  spent  $215,- 
000.  One  fellow  spent  $195,000  beating  a 
man  who  spent  $218,000. 

We  are  not  talking  about  Monte  Carlo. 
We  are  talking  about  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  And  here  we  are,  and  we  are 
not  talking  about  what  Watergate 
taught  us;  we  are  not  talking  about  the 
evils  of  going  out  and  getting  contribu- 
tions beyond  the  needs  of  the  office.  No, 
we  are  talking  about  increasing  those 
expenditures. 

When  you  talk  about  $187,500  in  my 
district,  you  are  talking  about  a  gambling 
game  without  a  limit.  It  Is  a  no-limlt 
poker  game  In  my  district  when  you  talk 
about  this  kind  of  dough. 

I  say  to  the  Members  that  you  are  not 
fooling  the  people,  although  you  do  in 
this  bill,  because  we  say  to  the  public 
that  there  is  a  spending  limit  of  $75,000 
on  each  election,  because  if  you  will  go 
back  and  check  you  will  find  that  we 
have  a  nice  little  sweetener  in  there. 

Do  you  know  what  that  nice  Uttle 
sweetener  is — $18,750  a  year  that  we  are 
going  to  be  allowed  to  spend  over  and 
above  the  $75,000  in  order  to  be  able  to 
raise  the  money  to  get  the  $75,000. 

I  think  that  on  page  12  we  should  have 
another  amendment  to  allow  us  10  per- 
cent on  $25,000  so  we  could  raise  $25,000 
so  we  could  raise  the  $75,000,  because  I 
do  not  know  how  we  can  raise  the  $18,000 
If  we  do  not  have  any  allowance  to  do 
it  with. 

This  means  that  each  man  and  woman 
in  this  room  can  spend  $93,750  for  a 
primary,  a  special  runoff,  and  a  general 
election. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  fellows  raise 
your  money  or  where  you  get  it:  it  is 
none  of  my  business,  but  I  know  one 
thing:  That  In  43  years  of  public  life  I 
do  not  believe  that  I  have  spent  the  total 
that  you  are  allowing  for  your  next  cam- 
paign for  one  Member  of  this  House,  and 
I  ran  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  between 
times.  I  do  not  understand  where  this 
money  comes  from. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  explre(3. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  In  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  having  to 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  and  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mathis)  but 
I  do  so  for  two  reasons: 

In  the  course  of  the  markup  of  this 
legislation  we  started  with  amounts  as 
high  as  $125,000  for  a  primary,  and 
another  $125,000  for  the  general  election. 
The  concensus  was  rather  overwhelming 
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that  that  was  indeed  excessive.  Never- 
theless, outside  groups  were  asking  for 
sums  Infinitely  greater  than  $75,000, 
which  was  the  concensus  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Then  $90,000  was  tried,  without 
success. 

Finally  it  was  agreed  upon  that.  lower 
amounts  having  been  defeated,  that  $75.- 
000  would  be  adequate 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  too  have  run  a  num- 
ber of  times.  In  fact.  10  times  for  Con- 
gress, to  be  exact,  and  only  once  did  I 
find  it  ncces.sary  to  raise  and  -spend 
$72,000. 

My  average  is  considerably  less  than 
this  In  my  district,  indeed  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  we  have  no  pri-,ue  tele- 
vision New  Jersey,  being  a  v-ry  small 
State,  is  covered  by  the  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  stations.  I  do  not  find  mj-- 
self  abl?.  and  never  have  foimd  myself 
able,  t)  buy  television  tim".  This  does 
not  apply,  however,  to  n  great  many  of 
my  colleagues  who  niu  t  rely  on  the 
media  and  television,  which  in  Itself  is 
a  verj-  expensive  process. 

I  think  that  this  sum  is  perfectly  rea- 
-sonablp.  I  think  that  the  -ndividual  can- 
didate will  make  a  judprr.'rt  as  to  how 
much  hi.';  constituency  b  li=ves  he  should 
spend  or  how  much  he  should  not  and 
will  act  accordinriv.  But  at  least  he.'-e  we 
have  a  real  flexibility. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ' 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Udalli. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  commend  the 
gentleman's  committee  on  a  very  fine 
compromise  here.  They  had  some  tough 
choices.  In  this  ca.'se  they  made  a  very 
responsible  choice. 

We  have  had  really  two  evils  that  out- 
side groups,  I  think,  have  complained 
about.  One  was  the  enormous  amount  of 
money  that  some  candidates  were 
spending  In  congressional  elections.  The 
other  evil  was  the  so-called  Insulation 
of  Incumbents  through  low  lUnits  that 
permitted  a  real  conscientious,  sincere 
challenge  of  an  Incumbent.  Here  the  gen- 
tleman has  struck  a  balance  He  has  end- 
ed the  outrage  of  a  half  million  dollars 
being  spent  in  House  contests.  At  the 
same  time  he  has  given  challengers  and 
incumbents  the  right  amount  to  spend. 
an  adequate  amount  to  make  their  case. 
I  think  this  Is  a  good,  sound,  and  com- 
promising balance,  and  I  would  hate  to 
see  it  upset. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgi.i 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  I  certlUiilr 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona for  not  endorsing  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 
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Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  genUeman  for 
yielding. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
I  do  feel  this  Is  an  antlchallenger  amend- 
ment and  we  should  vote  it  down.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  committee  has  struck  a 
good  balance  in  providing  a  limitation 
which  gives  Incumbents  and  challengers 
equal  opportunities  for  success  as  far  as 
camnaign  .InanclnR  is  concerned 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  his  cortribution. 

Mr.  Ch£  rman,  the  committee  has  done 
its  best  to  >' ■ri  a  middle  ground  In  can- 
didate experditures.  Uke  the  genUeman 
from  minoi.'  Mr.  Michel  i  I  really  tliink 
there  should  be  a  greater  expenditure 
allowed,  because  I  found  that  in  the  very 
few  incumbent  races  In  1972  where  about 
a  dozen  challengers  beat  incumbents  the 
average  expenditure  was  about  $120  000 
The  average  expenditure  of  all  candi- 
dates for  Congress  In  the  general  elec- 
tions is  much  less,  of  course — between 
$30  and  $40,000.  Most  of  those  races 
are  pertunctorj-  pro  forma  races  that 
do  not  need  anything.  All  the  action  is 
in  about  40  races.  Each  district  is  dif- 
ferent. We  need  the  higher  llmlU  un- 
less we  are  going  to  be  guilty  of  the 
charge  that  we  are  protecting  ourselves. 
If  we  accept  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  we  wUl 
be  guilty.  In  my  Judgment,  of  the  very 
strongest  kind  of  incumbent  protection. 
Judged  by  the  basis  of  the  other  democ- 
racies In  the  world,  the  United  States 
ranks  in  the  middle  or  lower  third  of 
expenditures  per  capita  for  Its  election 
processes.  Its  average  expenses  are  well 
below  those  of  the  average  parliamentary 
democracy. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  relate  our  ex- 
penditures to  our  salaries,  since  most  of 
us  do  not  contribute  to  our  own  cam- 
paigns. Anyway,  under  this  law  we  are 
now  passing,  the  contribution  limit  will 
be  restricted  to  $1,000.  so  there  win  be 
no  undue  Influence  from  anv  particular 
Individual  or  group  of  individuals 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  It  would  be  a 
dreadful  mistake  if  we  mess  up  the  del- 
icate balance  of  this  bill  by  accepting 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNO.  Mr.  Chairman 
wlU  the  gentleman  vield' 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota and  point  out  just  a  couple  of  other 
things. 

The  reason  why  some  candidates 
spend  a  great  deal  more  money  than  the 
salary  involved  and  the  reason  why  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  put  that  kind  of  money 
and  contributions  Into  a  race  Is  because 
the  Congress  disposes  of,  not  just  $42,500 
a  year  per  Member,  but  hundreds  of  mll- 
Uons  of  dollars  per  year  per  Member 
That  Is  why  this  Is  an  Important  thing 
to  a  great  many  people  who  are  In- 
terested In  what  happens  to  theh-  taxes 
and  to  the  affah's  of  this  coimtry. 

We  just  cannot  afford  to  put  ourselves 
Into  the  position  of  protecting  the  In- 
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cumbent  and  locking  out  the  challenger. 
My  tampaign  committee  spent  twice 
»42.500  ill  my  ttrst  race,  and  if  they  had 
not.  I  probably  would  not  be  here.  It 
took  a  large  amount  of  media  coverage 
just  to  acquaint  the  voters  with  the  fact 
that  I  existed  and  with  the  Issues  as  I 
saw  them.  I  was  an  unknown  running 
against  a  20-year  incumbent  whose  name 
was  a  household  word. 

Now  that  I  am  here.  I  am  not  going 
to  vote  to  make  it  next  to  impossible  for 
other  challengers  to  do  the  same  sort 
of  thing.  The  possibility  of  effective 
challenge  helps  keep  the  system  open 
and  keep  us  on  our  toes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  assure  him  that  some  of  my  best  friends 
are  incumbents  and  I  would  even  let  my 
daughter  marry  one. 

Basically,  while  the  incumbents  are 
good  people  and  deserve  to  be  reelected, 
let  us  not  let  ourselves  open  to  criticism 
by  making  it  impossible  for  a  challenger 
to  unseat  us. 

Mr.  SEIBERLrNG.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  one  other  thing,  and  a  crucial  thing, 
which  i.'i  that  under  this  bill  the  amount 
of  money  that  can  be  spent  by  a  candi- 
date from  his  own  pocket  and  the 
amounts  that  can  be  given  by  a  single 
contributor  are  limited.  That  will  keep 
the  spending  down,  and  avoids  putting 
an  arbitrary  ceiling  on  total  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Dent). 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  talk 
I  hear  is  of  incumbents,  as  if  spending 
is  the  answer.  But  our  records  do  not 
show  that.  I  invite  the  Members  to  come 
to  my  office  and  examine  them.  High 
spending  is  not  the  answer  to  elections. 
The  key  to  election  is  the  same  old 
fundamentals,  such  as  the  character  of 
the  person  running,  what  kind  of  person 
he  is.  what  kind  of  life  he  lives,  what 
kind  of  community  spirit  he  exhibits.  It 
is  not  the  total  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  If  the  gentleman 
did  support  the  limitation  of  in  kind 
contributions  I  would  be  more  sympa- 
thetic. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  use  all  the 
time  unless  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (John  Dznti 
asks  me  to  yield,  but  I  do  want  to  make 
one  point. 

It  has  been  admitted  repeatedly  that 
this  is  a  compromise.  The  members  of 
the  committee  compromised.  What  did 
we  compromise  and  because  of  whom? 
We  compromised  because  outfits  such  as 
Common  Cause  and.  without  mention- 
ing them  speciflcally,  others  pressured 
the  committee  and  put  forth  their  posi- 
tions. Everybody  had  their  input  except 
one  very  vital  segment  of  America,  and 
that  is  the  people  of  this  country;  the 


constituents  of   the   Members   and   my 
constituents.  They  were  not  consulted. 

The  amendment  is  a  reasonable 
amendment.  The  $42,500  is  a  good  re- 
sponse to  taxpayers  who  raise  the  ques- 
tion repeatedly,  and  this  is  by  far  the 
greater  percentage  of  the  criticism 
which  has  been  raised.  What  is  the  out- 
cry? Why  run  for  a  job  that  pays 
$42,500  a  year? 

Now.  I  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
this  House  that  the  committee  has  re- 
peatedly admitted  that  $75,000  is  a  com- 
promise. I  ask  the  Members  to  use  their 
good  judgment  and  respond  by  support- 
ing the  realistic  amount  of  $42,500  for 
each  election. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
said  that  he  spent  twice  the  $42,500.  if 
he  had  not.  he  would  not  be  here. 

I  thought  the  gentleman  had  such 
sterling  character  that  he  would  be  here 
if  he  spent  one-third  of  that  amount.  If 
he  could  spend  $15,000  and  get  elected, 
would  the  gentleman  say  the  other  fel- 
low would  have  to  spend  $175,000  to  beat 
him? 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  would 
say  if  a  man  has  been  in  ofBce  for  some 
time,  everybody  knows  who  he  is.  But  if 
they  do  not  know  his  opponent.  John 
Smith.  John  Smith  has  to  spend  a  cer- 
tain minimum  to  acquaint  the  electorate 
with  the  simple  fact  that  he  exists. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  only  problem  with  that 
is  that  not  one  Member  of  Congress  was 
born  an  incumbent.  We  all  had  to  start 
sometime. 

Mr.  HA  VS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Uke 
to  say.  I  am  just  trying  to  defend  the 
committee  amendment,  but  some  of  the 
people  speaking  for  it  are  almost  con- 
vincing me  not  to  defend  it  any  more. 

Now,  my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  iMr.  Seiberlimci  said  he  spent 
that  money  and  that  is  how  he  got  here. 
He  would  have  got  here  if  he  had  stayed 
home  in  bed.  because  his  incumbent  op- 
ponent had  ceased  to  serve  the  district, 
and  the  district  knew  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seibeb- 
iiNG  I  had  one  other  advantage.  He  had  a 
well-known  name.  I  remember  when  I 
was  a  kid  in  Ohio  there  was  a  sign  with  a 
little  boy  in  pajamas  holding  a  candle 
and  it  said.  "Time  to  retire.  Get  a  Selber- 
ling." 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  have  to  correct 
the  gentleman.  It  said.  ■■Time  to  retire 
Get  a  Fi.sk." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Anyway,  it  was  a  well- 
known  name  in  Akron. 

I  might  say  that  one  time  In  my  career 
I  had  an  opponent  who  said  he  spent  a 
quarter  of  a  miUion  dollars.  That  is  the 
year  I  spent  $42,000. 

I  am  going  to  defend  th3  committee 
amendment;  but  just  let  me  say  that  in- 
cumbency is  no  sure  way  to  stay  In  office, 
unless  at  the  same  time,  unless  we  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  needs  of  our  districts 
and  if  we  do  that,  we  can  stay  in  for 
$3.95.  and  If  we  do  not,  we  could  not  stay 
in  for  $395,000. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The  Chair  would 


like  to  state  a  problem,  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers will  understand  the  dilemma  of  the 
Chair  correctly. 

The  Chair  is  supposed  to  recognize 
Members,  taking  into  account  three 
factors:  FU-st.  membership  on  the  com- 
mittee; second,  alternation  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  Issue ;  and.  third,  alterna- 
tion between  the  two  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  is  going  to  in- 
quire of  each  Member  as  he  initially 
recognizes  him,  for  what  piu-pose  does 
the  gentleman  rise,  so  that  the  Chair  will 
be  aided  in  being  fair  in  presiding  over 
the  debate. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr.  Gaydos)  for  ap- 
proximately one-halt  minute. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

As  a  concluding  observation  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues,  since  we 
must  have  a  limitation.  I  pose  the  ques- 
tion, what  is  wrong  with  the  salary  per- 
taining to  the  office? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions in  the  course  of  this  debate 
Members  have  risen  to  in  some  way  or 
other  correlate  the  congressional  salary 
of  $42,500  with  what  they  think  appro- 
priate to  spend  in  running  for  office,  as 
though  there  were  anybody  In  this 
Chamber  who  believed  that  they  should 
run  for  this  office  and  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  campaign  themselves.  I 
doubt  there  is  a  single  person  who  has 
done  that  or  would  advocate  it.  Indeed, 
in  our  legislation  we  limit  what  any  one 
of  us  can  pay  toward  his  own  campaign, 
to  prevent  the  rich  man  from  buying  the 
election. 

Would  anyone  suggest  that  a  Member 
of  the  other  body  running  for  office,  who 
also  gets  $42,500  should  spend  $42,500 
to  run  for  that  office,  or  that  the  Presi- 
dent who  gets  $200,000  should  run  on  a 
campaign  budget  of  $200,000?  That 
simply  would  make  no  sense. 

Now.  what  the  committee  tried  to  do 
was  this.  It  sought  to  make  It  possible  for 
someone  who  has  not  run  for  office  to 
run  and  not  feel  that  that  person  had 
been  shut  out  simply  by  virtue  of  not 
being  able  to  spend  the  reasonable  sums 
necessary  for  the  media,  for  the  mailings, 
for  the  radio,  or  for  television  in  that 
particular  district  neces-sary  to  acquaint 
voters  with  his  or  her  positions  on  Issues. 

In  my  own  district,  on  each  occasion 
that  I  have  run.  my  opponent  spent 
either  one  and  a  half,  twice  as  much,  and 
In  one  case,  three  times  that  which  I 
spent.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  1  won 
without  equaling  those  expenditures,  but 
that  does  not  affect  the  basic  issue. 

The  basic  issue  was  and  is  this, 
especially  in  my  second  and  third  terms: 
The  people  in  my  district  knew  me.  The 
people  in  my  district  did  not  have  to  have 
the  mailings  and  radio  and  television 
that  my  opponents  thought  were  neces- 
sary for  them  to  become  known.  I  would 
feel,  if  I  deprived  my  opponent  of  spend- 
ing a  reasonable  sum — and  I  am  not  now 
talking  about  the  sums  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  referred  to  when  he 
talked  about  $150,000,  $200,000  and  more. 
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sums  that  are  not  in  this  bill.  I  am  talk- 
ing of  a  reasonable  sum,  which  $75,000  is. 

Again  this  bill  permits  $75,000  to  be 
spent.  Another  non  sequitur  has  been  in- 
troduced that  someone  referred  to 
$17,500  above  the  $75,000.  was  referred 
to.  Do  the  Members  know  what  that 
money  is?  Let  me  tell  j'ou:  When  a  Mem- 
ber has  a  dinner  and  the  cost  of  the  meat 
and  potatoes  and  stamps  for  mailing  for 
that  dinner  comes  to  x  number  of  dol- 
lars, a  maximum  of  25  percent  of  what- 
ever the  Member  has  raised  may  be  de- 
ducted for  expenses.  Does  that  not  make 
sense?  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 
I  wont  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

As  the  Members  know,  in  the  commit- 
tee I  was  the  sponsor  of  the  $75,000 
amendment.  I  w-ould  like  to  point  out  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  that  we 
have  435  districts  in  the  United  States. 
There  were  many  figures  put  forth: 
$100,000.  $125,000.  $150,000.  I  studied  all 
of  these  flsures  and  thought  that  I  came 
out  with  a  reasonable  figure. 

The  size  of  districts  are  different.  Some 
are  concentrated  in  cities  and  some  have 
20  and  40  counties.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  law  that  says  a  candidate  must 
spend  $75,000.  If  he  does  not  need  $75,000 
to  get  elected,  he  may  spend  $50,000  or 
Ies5.  but  let  us  not  take  this  on  a  per- 
sonal basis  per  district. 

Each  Member  knows  what  the  needs 
of  his  district  are.  We  are  trying  to 
cover  all  of  the  districts.  We  are  not  say- 
ing that  a  candidate  must  spend  $75,000. 
but  we  are  trying  to  establish  that  this 
is  not  an  Incumbency  bill,  and  we  are 
saying  to  the  people  who  are  our  oppo- 
nents, that  they  can  raise  $75,000  to 
spend  $75,000  and  to  run  for  this  high 
office  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

So.  I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  down  the  amendment  and  support 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fromlndi-na. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
cannot  m'>tch  the  eloquence  of  my  Med- 
iterrane.in  friend  from  Illinois,  but  I  am 
delighted  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marlvE,  a;  well  as  those  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch*,  and  to  op- 
pose this  amendment.  I  see  that  the  gavel 
is  about  to  fall,  and  would  therefore  urge 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Uke 
to  make  a  unanimous-consent  request, 
and  would  like  tn  explain  my  reasons  for 
it. 

I  made  a  commitment  to  the  leader- 
ship that  I  would  try  to  ask  the  com- 
mittee to  rise  by  5: 15  so  that  the  leader- 
ship can  bring  up  the  television  resolu- 
tion— which  may  be  a  moot  thing — but 
they  want  to  bring  it  up  in  any  case.  I 


was  wondering  If  we  could  finish  debate 
by  sometime  aroimd  there. 

Mr.  chairman,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  debate  on  this  amendment  close 
at  5: 20. 

I  do  not  propose  to  use  any  time  my- 
self. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
r.t  the  time  the  imanlmous-consent  re- 
quest was  made  will  be  recognized  for 
three-quarters  of  1  minute  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ( Mr.  Pike  i . 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mrs.  MoiK 
yielded  her  time  to  Mr.  Pike.) 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard 
so  much  about  the  advantsiges  to  an  in- 
cumbent. I  want  to  just  tell  the  Mem- 
bers of  my  own  personal  experience.  1 
ran  for  office  the  first  time,  and  I  spent 
$7,000.  The  district  happened  to  be 
Republican  3-to-l  against  me,  and  I  l(>st 
by  40.000  votes. 

I  ran  again,  and  I  spent  $12,000.  and  I 
was  elected.  It  was  the  same  district.  It 
was  still  3-to-l  Republican. 

People  do  not  vote  for  incumbents  un- 
less they  are  doing  a  decent  job.  They 
are  just  as  willing  to  vote  against  in- 
cumbents if  they  do  not  think  they  are 
doing  a  decent  Job. 

Nobody  in  my  district  says  that  he 
voted  for  Richard  Nixon,  but  says  that 
he  voted  against  Georce  McGovern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  very  rarely  that 
I  ri-se  In  support  of  an  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  or  even  agree 
with  him  philosophically,  but  the  num- 
ber $42,500  is  not  there  just  because  it 
is  the  ."alary  of  a  Congressman.  It  is 
tliere  because  sr  ending  $75,000  is  just 
too  much  money  to  spend  on  a  congres- 
sional campaign. 

If  I  do  not  need  to  spend  $75,000  In  my 
district.  If  I  can  get  elected  by  spending 
$12,000,  and  I  have  never  come  anywhere 
near  $75,000  in  my  district,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  why  on  Earth  should  anybody  have 
to  spend  $75,000? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  f.om  Missouri  "Mr.  BnRL- 

ISON>. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
able  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
on  his  amendment,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  it. 

I  think  that  the  figure  of  $93,000  for 
a  primary  campaign  and  $93,000  for  a 
genera!  election  campaign  Is  an  uncon- 
scionably high  celling.  I  believe  that  with 
this  tyre  of  ceilinp.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  opening  the  door  to  blatant  impro- 
priety and  fraud  in  our  elections. 

I  know  that  there  will  be  a  dramatic 
increase  in  campaign  spending  when  we 
vote  public  financing,  which,  though  not 
in  this  bill  at  the  present  time,  will  siu-ely 
come.  When  we  have  public  financing, 
you  can  be  sure  each  candidate  will 
utilize  the  full  amount  of  the  ceiling. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
James  V.  Stanton)  . 


Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ran  for  Congress  against  a  28- 
year  incumbent,  and  1  .spent  $38,000,  and 
I  beat  him.  I  got  65  percent  of  the  vote 
in  the  primary. 

If  we  want  a  lesson  out  of  Watergate, 
the  lescion  ought  to  be:  Cut  down  the 
amount  of  money  you  spend  In  a  cam- 
paign. 

I  see  the  leading  reformers  of  this 
House  trying  to  urge  the  expenditure  of 
$93,000  in  a  primary  and  $93,000  in  a 
general  election,  and  I  think  that  Is  un- 
conscionable. I  do  not  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  anything  other  than 
the  reduction  of  money  spent  in  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Mathis)  . 

'  B.v  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Denbolu 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Davis  of  South 
Carolina.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Davis). 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  my  dear  friend,  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  observation 
as  we  come  to  the  critical  moment  of 
voting  on  my  amendment.  That  Is  that 
none  of  my  so-called  liberal  reform- 
minded  friends  who  have  risen  to  op- 
pose this  amendment  can  give  me  a  good 
reason  for  their  position.  That  gives  me 
a  little  cause  to  pause  and  wonder  about 
how  serious  they  are  about  campaign 
reform. 

When  these  Members  go  back  to  their 
districts  and  they  are  stumping  among 
their  people  this  year  and  they  arc  asked 
what  they  did  about  campaign  reform. 
are  they  going  to  tell  their  people.  "I 
supported  a  bill  that  provided  for  the 
expenditure  of  $280,000  by  any  candi- 
date for  Congress  in  any  election  year"? 

That  Is  simply  not  campaign  reform.  I 
submit. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  for 
yielding,  and  I  again  urge  support  for 
my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reco.?nlzes 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
B?rArx). 

Mr  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chsdrman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  although  some 
Members  think  this  Is  an  Incumbent  pro- 
vision. I  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  James  V.  Stanton)  Is  correct 
when  he  says  that  this  Is  plenty  of 
money,  that  this  is  enpiigh  money. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge,  again,  support 
for  the  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Messrs.  Har- 
RAHAN  and  ANNOT.-Z10  yielded  their  lime 
to  Mr.  Michel.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
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nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel  i  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Cbalrman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  iMr.  Mathis)  may  very 
well  play  aell  in  Albany  as  it  would  play 
well  In  Peoria,  my  hometown. 

However.  I  do  not  think  we  can  take 
that  parochial  a  view  concerning  an 
amendment  of  this  kind.  We  must  look 
at  the  effect  it  would  have  throughout 
the  balance  of  the  country. 

Frankly,  if  the  gentleman  would  couple 
his  proposal  here  with  one  to  make  fully 
accountable  and  reportable  every  in- 
kind  contribution,  then  he  would  be  mak- 
ing a  real  valuable  contribution,  because 
in  four  of  the  Ave  speciail  elections  we 
held  earUer  this  year  there  were  over 
S50,000  worth  of  in-kind  unreportable. 
unaccountable  expenditures. 

A  few  weeks  ago  our  friend.  Sam 
Young,  who  is  running  against  our 
former  colleague,  Ab  Mikva,  up  in  the 
suburban  district  of  Chicago  challenged 
Ab  to  limit  his  campaign  to  $100,000.  Ab 
turned  him  down.  Incidentally,  there  was 
also  another  challenge:  "Let  us  not  take 
money  from  out  of  State."  And  Ab  turned 
down  this  challenge. 

The  point  I  am  making  here,  as  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
has  said.  Is  this:  It  is  different  in  Peoria 
than  It  is  in  the  suburban  districts  of 
Chicago,  New  York,  or  any  of  the  other 
metropolitan  centers  of  this  country. 

I  personally  said  at  the  outset  of  this 
debate  that  I  was  less  than  enthusiastic 
about  doing  anything  with  respect  to 
broad,  sweeping  reform  since  it  is  such 
a  difficult  job  to  write  this  legislation  and 
apply  it  nationally  tmder  different  kinds 
of  conditions  which  do  exist  throughout 
this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  committee 
Is  to  be  commended  for  taking  all  of 
these  factors  into  accoimt  and  coming  up 
with  the  figure  in  this  bill,  which  I  per- 
sonally think  is  too  low,  even  though  I 
have  never  spent  that  much  money  in  my 
own  case  However,  I  feel  I  must  take  a 
national  view,  as  I  think  all  of  us  on 
both  .sides  of  the  aisle  should. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia- 
Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  in- 
kind  contribution.^  are  covered  in  this 
legislation,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  supported  those  amendments  in 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Biso- 

KAM<. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  point  has  been  well  made  that  what 
we  are  dealing  with  here  is  a  national 
problem.  Many  of  the  Members  who  have 
spoken  in  favor  of  this  amendment  re- 
flect their  own  personal  experiences. 
This  is  natural.  But  there  are  other  Mem- 
bers with  very  different  personal  experi- 


ences. We  have  to  provide  a  ceiling  that 
Is  reasonable,  that  allows  challengers  in 
all  types  of  districts  throughout  the  coim- 
try  to  make  a  realistic  challenge.  That 
Is  why  this  is  a  national  problem,  and 
that  is  why  the  committee  has  proposed 
a  higher  figure  than  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  committee  when  the  com- 
mittee considered  the  last  campaign 
spending  regulation  bill.  The  figure  re- 
flects a  realistic  estimate  under  current 
circumstances. 

The  CH-iVIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizee 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Lent), 

Mr,  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  iMr.  M.mhias). 

In  the  past  2  years,  we  have  seen  how 
big  money  can  corrupt  our  electoral 
process.  And  while  some  of  my  colleagues 
might  feel  that  the  spending  limit  pro- 
posed in  this  amendment  is  too  low.  I 
believe  that  strong  medicine  is  needed 
to  ensure  that  the  events  of  the  past  2 
years  are  not  repeated. 

Significantly  lower  spending  limits  will 
have  several  positive  effects.  First,  they 
will  make  candidates  conduct  campaigns 
which  will  put  them  in  constant  personal 
contact  with  the  people.  In  addition,  they 
will  remove  the  flnancial  barriers  which 
currently  stand  in  the  way  of  the  average 
citizen's  ability  to  nm  for  political  office. 
Most  importantly,  they  will  reduce  the 
necessity  to  accept  or  become  dependent 
upon  money  from  special  interest  groups 
and  wealthy  contributors. 

The  average  citizen  has  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  understanding  how  candi- 
dates can  spend  $100,000  in  3  months  in 
quest  of  an  office  that  pays  a  salary  of 
$42,500  per  year.  Indeed,  it  sometimes 
appears  that  high  political  office  is  for 
sale,  and  we  must  prove  to  the  American 
people  that  such  is  not  the  case  In  1972, 
congressional  candidates  on  Long  Island 
spent  an  average  of  $45,000  each.  For 
the  most  part  they  proved  that  cam- 
paigns can  be  run  on  reasonable  budgets, 
and  I  believe  that  other  candidates 
throughout  the  country  will  find  that 
they,  too,  can  conduct  successful  cam- 
paigns given  the  same  flnancial  restric- 
tions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Thoke). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Thone 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Pbenzel.  i 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  iMr. 
Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sup- 
porters of  this  amendment  seem  to  as- 
sume that  we  have  to  spend  the  $75,000. 
I  have  never  spent  much  more  than 
$40,000,  nor  have  my  opponents,  but 
there  are  435  districts  in  our  country, 
and  they  al  vary. 

We  have  kicked  around  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent values,  some  of  them  indefensible, 
some  of  them  far  too  low.  I  heard  in 
the  cloakroom  about  a  colleague  run- 
ning for  a  statewide  office,  and  he  was 
Joking.  He  lost,  and  he  said  that  his  col- 
league had  ciimmltted  an  unfair  cam- 


paign practice.  I  asked  him  what  that 
was,  and  he  said  that  his  opponent  had 
gone  all  throughout  the  State  referring 
to  him  as  "Congressman  8o-and-So." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Braoemas  > . 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  435  different  congressional  districts 
in  the  United  States,  and  as  we  have 
already  observed  during  the  debate,  the 
circumstances  under  which  a  campaign 
is  conducted  are  different  in  each  dis- 
trict. 

In  my  own  district,  for  example,  tele- 
vision is  very  important,  because  we  have 
three  television  stations  and  it  is  used 
by  most  candidates  for  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  Cook  County,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  used  because  the  cost  Is 
prohibitive.  That  is  Just  one  example. 

The  committee  has  tried  to  come  up 
with  a  reasonable  and  fair  amount  and 
I  hope  the  amendment  is  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Minneaota 

(Mr.  PKDIZEL). 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  propositions  that'oiu-  Fed- 
eral election  laws  are  in  need  of 
strengthening  and  what  Is  popularly 
called  reform. 

The  other  body  acted  early  in  this 
Congress  on  election  reform  passing  a 
measure  In  November  of  last  year. 

Both  that  proposal  and  the  proposal 
we  are  considering  here  on  the  floor  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  reform  but  they  an- 
swer that  need  by  injecting  the  Treasury 
of  the  Federal  Govenunent  Into  the 
breech,  though  In  differing  degrees, 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  laudable  pro- 
posals which  recognize  that  moderate 
Federal  support  in  addition  to  contribu- 
tions from  the  private  sector  can  provide 
an  Important  and  healthy  avenue  for 
citizens  to  participate  in  the  electoral 
process. 

Indeed,  a  candidate's  right  to  public 
funds  ought  to  be  measured  by  his  ability 
to  obtain  grass  root  support — that  In- 
cludes support  from  small  contributors. 

In  1973,  I  polled  the  constituents  of 
my  district  and  1  of  the  10  questions  I 
asked  was  "Should  Federal  tax  dollars 
be  used  to  flnance  election  campaigns?" 

The  response  that  I  received  was  71.4 
percsnt  in  the  negative.  Again,  in  June  of 
this  year,  I  asked  the  same  question.  The 
response  again  was  overwhelmingly  in 
the  negative,  63.1  percent  responding 
"No." 

In  August,  1973,  I  introduced  my  own 
version  of  election  campaign  reform  leg- 
islation. My  bill  contains  many  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  this  bill  we  are 
now  considering.  My  approach  to  limit- 
ing contributions  Is.  however,  designed 
to  make  it  more  attractive  to  small  con- 
tributors to  participate  In  the  election 
process.  Rather  than  Federal  subsidies, 
which  surely  must  come  from  the  tax- 
payer and  must  be  distributed  by  an 
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additional  layer  of  Federal  bureaucracy 
with  all  its  attendant  expense.  I  prefer 
amending  the  tax  laws  to  Increase  credit 
and  deduction  allowances  for  limited  po- 
litical contributions  thereby  encouraging 
such  contributions  and  preserving  free- 
dom of  choice  in  making  contributions. 

It  seems,  however,  that  any  proposal 
amending  the  tax  laws  as  my  bill  would 
do,  is  inevitably  lost  in  the  morass  of 
tax  bills  piled  at  the  door  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  Intent  of  the  1971  Federal  Elec- 
tions Campaign  Act — accountability — Is 
what  needs  strengthening  in  my  opinion. 
I  shall  therefore  support  the  amend- 
ments that  will  be  offered  by  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Frenzel,  to  establish  a  more 
Independent  administration  and  en- 
forcement agency.  Further.  I  will  sup- 
port amendments  that  will  be  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleagues.  Messrs. 
Brown.  Butler,  dti  Pont.  Michel, 
Anderson,  and  Prenzel  that  would  pro- 
hibit the  pooling  of  funds  and  require 
that  contributions  be  identified  as  to 
original  donors  and  that  would  limit  the 
proliferation  of  political  committees 
which  are  designed  to  circimivent  the 
contribution  limitations  contained  in  the 
bill. 

1  believe  it  should  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  other  than  a  candidate,  an  official 
national  party  committee  or  any  official 
congressional  or  Senate  Campaign  Com- 
mittee to  make  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
tributions or  expenditures  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate  In  any  calendar  year.  One 
and  only  one  committee  should  be  au- 
thorized by  a  candidate  to  act  for  him 
and  In  his  behalf  and  that  that  com- 
mittee should  be  held  accountable  along 
uith  the  candidate  to  tht  independent 
administration  and  enforcement  agency 
envisioned  by  the  supporters  of  the 
amendment  Uiat  wlU  be  offered. 

Because  we  have  experienced  flagrant 
violations  of  the  Intent  and  even  the 
letter  of  our  existing  election  campaign 
laws  is  no  reason,  to  change  the  good, 
our  time  honored  system  of  campaign- 
ing for  grassroots  support,  while  trying 
to  insure  adherence  to  reasonable  stand- 
ards of  decency  and  integrity.  I  shall 
therefore  oppose  amendments  providing 
for  Federal  subsidies  to  congressional 
candidates. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  attention 
the  editorial  view  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  contained  in  Tuesday's  edi- 
tion. 

Od»  key  question  to  t>e  debated  Is  thftt  of 
public  financing  itself.  Its  supporters  (In- 
cluding Common  Cause)  see  It  as  an  effort 
to  reduce  the  pressure  of  the  pocket  book  on 
candidates,  with  all  the  attendant  potential 
for  abuse.  Its  opponents  (including  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  Watergate  committee  it- 
self) argue  that,  m  Jefferson's  words,  "to 
compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions  of 
money  for  the  propagation  of  opinions  which 
he  dlsbeUeves  and  abhors,  is  sinful  and 
tyrannical."  They  predict  excessive  Federal 
bureaucracy  and  control  In  conflict  with 
the  First  Amendment  right  of  free  political 
expression. 

This  question  deserves  the  fullest  debate. 
If  public  financing  Is  accepted,  it  should 
apply  to  all  Federal  candidates.  But  It  should 


be  recognized  that  public  financing  of  itself 
does  not  necessarily  mean  political  reform. 
In  some  European  and  Asian  rountrles  with 
public  financing,  there  have  been  problems 
of  unstable  coalition  governments  and  In- 
fluence by  special- Interest  groups  represent- 
ing religions  or  occupations,  for  example, 
rather  than  money.  With  or  without  public 
financing,  campaign  reform  must  extend  to 
party  and  electoral  reform — as  well  as  to  that 
Individual  Integrity  without  which  any  leg- 
islation must  fall  short. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
statement  that  was  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  Anntjnzio)  really 
sums  up  my  feelings  on  this  matter.  TTie 
committee  looked  Into  high  numbers  and 
looked  into  low  numbers.  We  tried  to 
accommodate  the  different  circum- 
stances existing  in  the  different  districts. 
In  one  district  It  is  better  to  campaign 
through  the  malls:  in  another  through 
television:  another  in  other  ways;  some 
direct:  some  more  expensive  and  some 
cheaper. 

What  we  tried  to  do  was  pick  a  flgiire 
that  would  not  provide  our  opponent, 
our  challenger,  with  the  right  to  criti- 
cize us  for  unfairly  protecting  ourselves. 

I  think  we  have  found  a  reasonable 
figure.  In  fact,  I  would  like  It  higher.  I 
think  It  would  be  a  terrible  mistake  If 
we  accepted  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  <Mr. 
Mathias)  . 

Do  not  confuse  preventing  your  op- 
ponent from  having  an  honest  chance 
with  reform.  There  l'^  no  reform  In 
squashing  your  opposlton  before  he 
starts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  CMr. 
Hays)    to  close  debate. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mathis)  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

BECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  187,  noes  223, 
not  voting  24,  as  follows: 


Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews. 

N  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Badlllo 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breaui 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burilson,  Mo. 
Butler 
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Byron 

camp 

Carney.  Ohio 

Carter 

Chamberlain 

Cbappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Conian 

Daniels. 
DomlDlck  V. 

Danlelson 

Davis.  8.C. 

DavU,  Wla 

Dcnholm 

Dent 

Devlne 

Di^lnaon 


Dlneell 

Dorn 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evlns,  Tenc. 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford 

Fountain 

Gaydos 

Oettys 

Oilman 

Glnn 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Grasso 

Oreen.  Orag. 


Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Guyer 
Haley 
Bamtlton 
Baounsr- 
sclunfdt 
Ranley 
Hanrahan 
Harsha 

HechJcr.  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Hubffr 
HungBte 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
I chord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.O. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kastenmeter 
Kemp 
Keichum 
King 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lent 

Long.  Md. 
Lott 
Lujsn 
McClory 
McEwen 
McKay 
Macdoaald 
Madden 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
A  rends 
Armstrong 
Asp  In 
Bafalls 
Bell 

Bergland 
Blester 
Blnghtm 
Blackburn 
BlatDlk 
Bogga 
Boland 
Boning 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mtcb. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Masi. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  PhUllp 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
ClawBon.  Del 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUIer 
Collins,  HI. 
Collins.  Tex. 
conable 
Conte 
conyen 
corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Bobert 
W.Jr. 


Msdigan 

Mahon 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Mayne 

Mel  Cher 

MUIer 

Mills 

Mink 

MttcheU.Md. 

MoHohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
OHara 
PettJs 
Ptke 
Pooge 

Powell.  Ohio 
Price,  Tex. 
Quie 
Quitlen 
Randall 
Rangel 
Reuss 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruth 

NOES~233 
de  la  Garxa 
Delaney 
Dell  en  back 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Derwinskl 
Donohue 
Drinan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ell  berg 
Erlenbom 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fascel! 
FLndley 
FUh 
Flood 
Foley 
Porsylhe 
Praser 

Frelinghuysen 
prenzel 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Oreen.  Pa. 
Gude 
Guoter 
Hanna 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hawklu 
Hays 
Hubert 

HeciiLler.  Mass. 
Heicz 
HIIIU 
Hin&haw 
Hogan 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hudnut 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jordan 
Kartb 
Kazen 
Klucsynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 


Ryan 

Sandman 

Schneeb^l 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

SkubltE 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stetger.  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stubbiefieid 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thomson,  WU. 
TO  well.  Nev. 
Traxler 
tniman 
Yander  Veen 
Van  Ik 
Vlgorlto 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wydler 
Yatron 
Young,  na. 
Young.  S.C. 


Lagomarslno 

Land  grebe 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Luken 

McCloskey 

McCoUlstsr 

McCorma<^ 

McDade 

McFaU 

McKlnney 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  N.C. 

Matblas.  Calif. 

Mateunaga 

Muoon 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Milford 

Mtnish 

Mlnsball.  Ohio 

MltcheU.  N.T. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price.  Dl. 

Pritchard 

RaUsback 

Rees 

Regula 

Beld 

Rlcglc 

RInaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robleon.  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roncailo.  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.T. 
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Rose 

Studds 

Ros«nthai 

Symms 

Rostenkcwskl 

Talcott 

HCF 

TbompsOD.  N.J 

Ruppe 

Thone 

St  Germain 

Ttormon 

Sar&siD 

Tiernan 

Sarbanes 

TTeen 

Satwrneld 

Cdall 

Schroeder 

Van  DeerUn 

Setbertlog 

Ve>My 

Bikes 

Waggonuer 

Sisk 

Waldle 

Smith.  N.T. 

Ware 

Whalen 

Stark 

White 

Steelir.En 

Whltehurst 

St'Sger.  Wljs. 

wippins 

Stratton 

Williams 

Wilson. 

ClurlesH.. 

Calir. 
.wllEOn, 

cbarlrs.  Toi. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyitt 
Wslle 
Wyman 
rates 

young.  AlulEft 
Young.  Oa. 
Young,  III. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
ZwBch 


NOT  VOTING— 24 

Barrett  Hansen.  Idaho   Rartclt 

Brasco  Hniifen.  Wash.   Rhor!ea 

Carey.  N.Y.  HollDeld  Kconey.  N.Y. 

Chlsholm  Lanflrum  Bcherle 

Davis.  Ga.  McSpadden         Slack 

Diggs  MOiiher  Stokes 

Doanlng  Murpbv,  NY.     Teague 

Gray  Podell  Vander  Jagt 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  ro.^e;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr,  BoLLiHc.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
01  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iHJl.  16090'  to  impose  overall  limita- 
tions on  campaign  expenditures  and  po- 
litical contributions:  t«  proilde  that  each 
candidate  for  Federal  office  shall  desig- 
nate a  principal  campaign  committee:  to 
provide  for  a  single  reporting  responsibil- 
ity with  respect  to  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures by  certain  political  committees;  to 
change  the  times  for  the  filing  of  reports 
regarding  campaign  expenditures  and 
political  contributions:  to  provide  for 
public  financing  of  Presidential  nomi- 
nating conventions  and  Presidential  pri- 
mary elections:  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
snd  include  extraneous  matter  on  the 
bill  under  discussion  today  iH.R. 
160901. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISCHARGLNO  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY  FROM  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  S.  2201  AND  REFERRING 
SENATE  BILL  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
PtrBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  <S.  2201) 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  damage 
claims  arising  out  of  certain  actions  by 
the  United  States  In  opening  certain 
spillways  to  avoid  flooding  populated 


areas,  and  that  It  be  rereferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  BROAD- 
CAST OF  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  802  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  802 

Wiiereas  clause  33  of  rule  XI  of  tlie  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  provides  for 
coverage  by  television  and  radio  broadca.u 
of  committee  bearings  which  are  open  to 
the  pubUc:  and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  provision  In  said  rules 
for  coverage  by  television  and  radio  broad- 
cast of  proceedings  In  the  House  Chamber, 
except  that  .such  coverage  Is  prohibited  by 
the  ruling  of  previous  Speaiters  of  the  House'; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  probable  that  there  will  be 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  Its 
consideration  the  question  of  the  Impeach- 
ment of  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and 

whereas  the  question  of  the  impeachment 
or  the  President  Is  of  such  historic  and  na- 
tional l.-nportance  as  to  command  the  keen 
Inier'^st  of  every  American  throughout  the 
NaMon:  and 

Whereas  television  and  radio  facilities  are 
avall&ble  to  broadcast  throughout  the  Na- 
tion the  historic  proceedings  In  the  Chamber 
of  the  House  on  the  question  of  the  Im- 
peachment of  the  President:  and 

Wh-reas  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest 
that  the  historic  debate  be  broadcast  by 
radio  and  television  facilities  throughout 
the  Nation:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That,  notwlthstandlnp  any  rul- 
ing or  custom  to  the  contrary,  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  any  resolution  to  Impeach  the 
President  of  the  United  States  mav  be  broad- 
cast by  radio  and  television  facilities. 

Sec  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative.^ Is  authorized  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  five  members.  Including  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders,  to  provide  such 
arrangements  as  may  be  necessary  In  connec- 
tion with  such  broadcast. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strlhe  out  all  after  the  res;'Ivlng  clause 
and  Insert: 

Thp.t.  notwIthsL-^ndlng  any  rule,  ruling, 
or  cuitom  to  the  contrary,  the  proceedings 
in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives relating  txj  the  resolution  repcrted  Irom 
the  C.immlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  recom- 
mending the  Impeachment  of  Richard  M. 
NlKon,  President  cf  th3  Unlred  States,  may 
be  broadcast  by  rad!o  and  television  and  may 
be  op?n  to  photographic  coverage,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  2.  A  special  committee  of  lour  mem- 
bers, composed  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  Bouse,  and  the  majority  and 
minority  whips  of  the  House,  H  hereby  au- 
thorized to  arrange  for  the  coverage  made  In 
order  by  this  resolution  and  to  establish  such 
regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and 
appropriate  with  respect  to  such  broadcast 
or  photographic  coverage-  Provided,  hoicefer. 


That  any  such  arrangements  or  regulations 
shall  be  subject  to  the  final  approval  of  tj,e 
Speaker;  and  If  the  special  committee  or  the 
Speaker  shall  determine  that  the  actual  cov- 
erage Is  not  In  conformity  with  such  ar- 
rangements and  regulations,  the  Speaker  u 
authorized  and  directed  to  terminate  or  Halt 
such  coverage  in  such  mannar  as  may  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Re.«olution  802 
provides  that  the  proceedings  In  the 
Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives relating  to  the  resolution  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  recommending  the  impeach- 
ment of  Richard  Nixon.  President  of  the 
United  States,  may  be  broadcast  by  radio 
and  television  and  may  be  open  to  pho- 
tographic coverage.  House  Resolution 
802  provides  for  a  special  committee  of 
four  Members,  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  majority  and  minority  whips  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  arrange 
for  the  radio,  television,  and  photo- 
graphic coverage.  Their  arrangements 
shall  be  subject  to  the  final  approval  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  If  the  special 
committee  or  the  Speaker  shall  deter- 
mine that  the  actual  coverage  Is  not  In 
conformity  with  the  promulgated  ar- 
rangements and  regulations,  the  Speaker 
is  authorized  to  terminate  the  coverage 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  Interests 
of  the  House  of  Repiesentatives. 

On  July  22.  the  Committee  on  Rules 
recommended,  and  the  House  appioved. 
House  Resolution  1107.  Introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  i  Mr.  Owens  >  pro- 
viding for  a  change  In  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  allow  broad- 
ca.sting  of  committee  meetings.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary's  proceedings 
relating  to  the  impeachment  of  President 
Richard  Nixon  were  broadcast  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  view  tlie  proceedlnes 
in  their  entirety. 

It  is  now  appropriate  that  under  the 
terms  of  House  Resolution  802  the 
American  people  be  allowed  to  observe 
the  House  of  Representatives  considera- 
tion of  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Richard  Nixon.  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  prabevtorthy  manner  In 
which  the  Committee  on  the  Judicial 
conducted  its  meetings  on  impeachment 
is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  that 
can  be  advanced  for  broadcasting  the 
House  debate  on  Impeachment. 

The  American  public  and  the  Members 
of  this  body  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Yates). 
the  author  of  House  Resolution  802  and 
who  for  the  last  6  months  has  shared  his 
views  on  this  matter  of  vital  Importance 
with  the  Members  of  Congress,  the 
media,  a-nd  the  public.  He  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  perseverance,  persistence, 
diligence,  and  good  judgment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  broadcasting  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  impeachment 
proceedings  will  present  to  the  American 
people  the  factual  charges  and  argu- 
ments in  a  more  complete  and  totally 
different  perspective  than  from  the 
printed  media.  Broadcasting  and  pho- 
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tography  will  complement  the  coverage 
by  the  printed  media.  The  electronic 
media  are  part  of  today's  life.  It  must  be 
allowed  to  broadcast  in  Its  entirety  the 
most  Important  issue  of  our  time — the 
debate  in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  concerning  the  articles 
of  impeachment  against  Richard  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  respect- 
fully urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 802. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  inform  my  good 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
tlie  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Mad- 
den', tliflt  I  agree  with  every  word  he 
said  about  this  resolution.  I  support  it. 

Just  let  me  commend  my  good  friend. 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  for  his  fore- 
sight and  his  good  judgment  and  also  his 
perseverance  in  seeing  to  it  that  this 
resolution  was  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  now  before  the 
House  for  Its  consideration. 

I  would  just  like  to  mention  that  the 
resolution  provides  for  a  very  good  com- 
mittee composed  of  4  members,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  minority  leader,  the 
majority  whip,  and  the  minority  whip. 

The  regulations  shall  be  subject  to  the 
final  approval  of  the  Speaker,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  Speaker  will  see  to  it  that 
If  and  when  these  proceedings  are  tele- 
\1sed.  we  will  have  gavel-to-gavel  cover- 
age. 

We  will  have  no  commentary,  and  we 
will  Imve  no  commercials.  I  think  this  is 
most  important. 

I.  for  one.  from  all  reports  that  we 
have  had  on  the  coverage  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  would  Uke  to 
commend  the  networks  for  their  cover- 
age of  those  proceedings.  I  think  we  have 
received  nothing  but  praise  for  the  way 
they  have  handled  the  coverage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Is  it  clearly  understood  that  the  ar- 
raneements  and  the  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  special  committee  of  four 
Memoers  will  deal  exclusively  and  only 
with  the  television  and  radio  coverage  of 
the  House  proceedings? 

Mr.  LATTA.  It  also  takes  care  of  pho- 
tographic coverage.  There  is  some  provi- 
sion for  still  cameras,  as  I  understand  it. 
and  that  is  the  reason  the  language  ap- 
pears on  page  2.  lines  16  and  17:  "and 
mav  be  open  to  photogr^iohic  coverage." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  Is  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  these  arrangements  and  regu- 
lations will  apply  only  to  photographic 
coverage  and  to  television  and  radio  cov- 
erage and  will  not  go  to  regulations  gov- 
erning the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  my 
understnnding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  Irom  Texas. 
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Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Do  I  understanJ  the  gentleman  to  say 
that  tjiere  will  be  a  prohibition  against 
comir.  rcials  during  the  broadcasting  of 
the  .  proceedings? 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  VAN  DEEKLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
addition  to  tlie  ban  on  commercials,  I 
understood  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to 
say  that  there  would  be  a  ban  on  com- 
mentaries? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  that 
they  will  follow  the  same  procedure  that 
they  followed  at  the  time  the  hearings  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  were  be- 
ing televised. 

I  think  that  they  restricted  themselves 
very  well.  We  have  no  complaints,  or  I 
at  least  have  no  complaints. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  agree 
that  while  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary handled  itself  in  a  manner  that  has 
reflected  credit  on  the  full  House,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  network  coverage 
of  those  proceedings  was  also  of  the 
highest  order.  The  gentleman  has  cited 
radio  and  television  coverage  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as  an  exam- 
ple of  what  we  seek  to  achieve.  I  judge 
then,  that  the  gentleman  would  not  seek 
to  impo.ie  a  gag  rule  against  any  explan- 
atory efforts  by  network  persormel.  in 
the  same  manner  as  was  done  at  the 
committee  hearings. 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  a  matter  that  will 
be  taken  up  by  the  committee,  and  will 
have  the  final  approval  of  the  Speaker. 
I  am  sure  that  whatever  regulations  they 
come  up  with  will  meet  the  approval  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  the  only  one  who  said  there 
was  going  to  be  a  ban  on  commentaries. 

Mr.  LATTA.  May  I  just  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  I  had 
reference  to  the  time  prior  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  hearings  lielng 
held.  At  that  time  we  said  we  did  not 
want  somebody  saying  that  tliis  was  Mr. 
Such-and-So.  or  this  is  Mr.  So-and-So, 
and  he  is  going  to  s.~y  such  and  such,  and 
that  we  rather  interpret  his  remarks  as 
such  and  such. 

I  think— and  I  am  expressing  my  own 
personal  opinion — that  every  Member  of 
this  House  knows  what  he  is  attempting 
to  say  in  the  well  of  the  House  without 
someboiiy  telling  the  American  people 
what  he  is  sas'ing. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  still  further;  the  gentleman.  I 
am  sure,  can  recognize  that  in  radio  cov- 
erage of  the  hearings,  where  there  is  no 
possibility  for  visual  identification  or  for 
any  annotmcement  on  the  screen.  It  is 
necessary  for  a  radio  anchor  man  to  indi- 
cate who  is  speaking  when  a  Member's 
voice  comes  in. 

The  gentleman  would  not  want  to  re- 
duce that  kind  of  coverage,  would  he? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Absolutely  not. 


Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  just  think  it  U 
important  while  we  are  taking  this  step, 
to  make  certain  that  we  are  not  estab- 
lishing, as  the  sense  of  Congress,  that  we 
uish  to  impose  any  restrictions  over  cam- 
era coverage,  or  voice  coverage  of  these 
proceedings  that  were  not  present  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  broadcasts. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  just  mention  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  there  will 
be  some  restrictions  on  the  camera  cov- 
erage. As  I  understand,  there  will  be  only 
three  cameras,  and  they  will  be  focused 
on  the  tables  here,  on  the  well,  and  on  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man mean  that  this  has  t)een  decided 
upon  already? 

Mr.  LATTA.  It  was  pointed  out  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  that  that  was 
the  understanding.  They  are  not  going  to 
be  panning  the  entire  Chamber,  and  they 
will  not  be  panning  the  galleries.  They 
will  be  focused  on  these  tables  here,  in 
the  well,  and  on  the  Chair. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  still  further? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  that  is  not  set  forth  In  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  telling  the  gentle- 
man what  the  tmderstandlng  is. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  It  makes  it  a  little 
difficult  for  some  of  the  Members  to 
know  what  is  going  on.  Inasmuch  as  we 
appear  to  be  creating  a  new  committee 
to  determine  these  Important  details. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  does  the  gentleman 
Know  whether  we  will  have  these  flood- 
lights on.  and  that  we  will  have  to  live 
with  those  floodlights  on  for  some  24 
hours  a  day? 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  question  arose  at  the 
time  of  the  hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  being  televised  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  lights  would  be 
on  high  for  them,  or  on  dim.  If  you  want 
to  appear  in  color  you  will  have  to  have 
the  bright  lights. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  care  to  appear 
in  living  color. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemap 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect 
to  the  question  that  was  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  California.  I  spoke  to 
the  Speaker  a  few  moments  ago,  and  the 
regulations  respecting  the  televUing  will 
be  worked  out  between  the  broadcasting 
companies  and  the  committee  that  is  to 
be  appointed  under  this  resolution. 

The  primary  coverage  as  pointed  out 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  be  In 
the  well  and  on  the  committee  table. 
But  the  Speaker  has  indicated  that  will 
not  be  the  total  coverage:  that  in  order 
to  have  the  same  kind  of  coverage  that 
we  had  during  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  proceedings.  It  left  the  Speaker 
momentarily  out.  But  th°  fact  remains 
that  the  committee  is  going  to  insist 
upon  no  coverage  of  Members  of  the 
House  which  will  demean  them  or  de- 
mean the  conduct   of  the  House. 
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Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlemau  yield  for  one  final 
comment? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Whether  this  House  is  demeaned  or 
not  depends  a  great  deal  more  on  the 
Members  of  the  House  than  it  does  on 
the  network  coverage  of  the  House.  I 
would  surely  express  the  hope  that  tvc 
will  continue  to  plice  Faith  in  the  advice- 
given  by  Thomas  Jefferson  that  If  he  had 
a  choice  between  a  free  press  and  gov- 
ernment— one  without  the  other — he 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  choosing 
the  free  prp«s. 

Mr.  MADDEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 

minutes  to  the  author  of  the  resolution. 

the  gentleman  from  Illinois  ^Mr.  Yates  . 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 

yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  only  to  say  that 
I  want  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for 
having  conducted  themselves  as  superbh' 
as  they  did.  There  were  many  In  the 
House  who  feared  that  before  the  televi- 
sion cameras  Members  of  the  House  who 
were  on  that  committee  would  resort  to 
histrionics  or  demagogic  behavior.  I 
think  that  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee proved  that  there  is  a  high  quality  of 
representation  In  this  House,  and  that 
before  the  television  cameras  they  proj- 
ected their  eloquence,  they  projected 
their  intelligence,  and  they  projected 
their  conduct  throughout  the  country'. 
Theirs  was  the  highest  quality  of  rep- 
resentation. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  want 
to  speculate  on  what  chances  he  thinks 
*here  are  that  these  proceedings  would 
In  fact  come  into  being,  and  that  there 
will  be  a  televising? 

Mr,  YATES.  I  wiU  tell  the  gentleman 
what  the  Speaker  said.  He  said  we  can- 
not act  on  the  basis  of  rumor,  and  that 
if  we  have  to  proceed  with  this  debate  It 
is  going  to  take  place. 

Mr.     ROSENTHAL.     This     resolution 
would  only  cover  these  particular  events' 
Mr.  YATES.  That  Is  correct.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentlemaiL 

I  will  say  to  the  House  that  this  will  be 
a  historic  first.  Never  before  have  the 
proceedings  of  the  House,  beyond  the 
pro«edings  of  opening  day  up  to  the  time 
of  the  swearing  in  of  Members,  ever  been 
broadcast. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  debate  on 
this  resolution,  if  such  debate  takes 
place,  will  be  of  the  same  high  quaUty 
that  marked  the  debate  in  the  House 
in  the  proceedings  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 
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I  certainly  agree  with  the  comments 
that  he  makes  about  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  how  serious  it  Is.  how  the  Mem- 
bers ought  to  have  a  chance  to  be  In- 
volved, how  the  people  of  America  ought 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  see  firsthand 
what  we  are  doing  and  how  we  are  do- 
ing it. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  In- 
tend to  support  this  resolution,  but  I  also 
intend  to  see  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  participate  in  this,  and  that  they 
will  be  here  whether  it  is  televised  or  not. 
I  just  want  to  put  them  on  notice  that 
should  we  reach  the  point  during  these 
very,  very  important  debates  where  there 
is  not  a  quorum  present.  I  intend  to  use 
the  rules  of  the  House  to  guarantee  that 
a  quorum  does  remain  present. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  the  gentleman's 
privilege,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might 
recommend  that  the  leaders  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  might,  at  the  beginning 
of  each  House  session.  Inform  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  will  be  listening  in 
that  the  work  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress consists  of  many  duties  including 
attending  committee  meetings  and  also 
ofl&ce  work. 

About  80  percent  of  a  Congressman's 
time  is  confined  to  detail  work  apart 
from  his  presence  In  the  House  Chamber. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion has  come  up  here  and  I  hope  after 
we  pass  this  resolution  and  the  commit- 
tee has  been  formed  they  will  decide 
against  having  any  photographic  equip- 
ment In  the  Speakers  Lounge.  The  ques- 
tion has  come  up  whether  or  not  as  the 
Members  leave  the  Chamber  and  then 
go  out  into  the  Speaker's  Lounge  there 
will  be  photographic  equipment.  Certain- 
ly the  coHMnlttee  and  the  Speaker  can 
take  care  of  this  problem. 

GCNTRAt    LEAVF 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  House 
Resolution  802. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  LANIXSREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  385.  nays  25 
not  voting  24,  as  follows; 
fRoli  No.  460) 
TEAS — 385 


Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

B«tU1 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 


Abdnor 

AbEUg 

Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 


Anderson,  m. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunalo 

Archer 
Arends 


Armstrong 

Asbbrook 

Ashley 

Badlllo 

Bafalla 

Baker 

Baumsn 


Bo!and 

BoUlng 

Bo  wen 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brink]  ey 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Broxn,  CftUf. 

Brown,  Mich. 

BrowD.  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  M.O. 

Broyhin.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke,  Uaas. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  PhlUlp 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

ChappeU 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clauses. 

Don  H. 
ClawBon,  Del 
Cay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 

Cohen 

collier 

Collins,  m. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

crane 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 
W..  Jr. 

Daniels. 
Domlnlck  V. 

Daniel  son 

Davis.  S.C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dell  urns 

Den  holm 

Dent 

Derwlnakl 

Dev'.ne 

DlDgell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Drlnan 

Dulskt 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

E'H«ard«.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Fllberg 

Erlenbom 

E-ph 

Esbleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Erlns.  Tenn, 

Pnscell 

Plndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Foley 


Pord 

Poraytha 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Proehllch 

Pulton 

Puqua 

oavdos 

Oettys 

Oi&lmo 

Gibbons 

Qllmaa 

ainn 

ooidwater 

Gonzales 

Orasso 

Oreen,  Orag. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlfllths 

Grovcr 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
Bchmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hanraban 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Ta. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helnx 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

HUIU 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Huneate 

Hunt 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Oallf. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketch  um 

King 

B3ucK7nsU 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lagomarslno 

Landrum 

Latta 

I/eggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lutan 

Luken 

M<:Clor>* 

UcCloakey 

McCol  lister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madtgan 

Mabon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltt 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Mataunaga 


Mayne 

UaooU 

Meeds 

Uelcbar 

Metcalfe 

Menlnafcy 

Michel 

Mllford 

Miller 

MlUs 

Mmi£h 

Mink 

Minshall,  Ohio 

MltcbeU.  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

MlzeU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorbead. 

Calif. 
MooThead.Pa. 
Morgan 
Moeher 

Moss 

Murpbj,  111. 

Miirtba 

Myers 

Natcber 

Nedzt 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brlea 

O'Hara 

O'NeiU 

Owens 

Parrls 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PettU 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

PoweU.  Ohio 
Prever 
Price.  HI. 
Price.  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Qule 
QulUen 
Railsback 
RandaU 
Rangel 
Rees 
R^tila 
.   Reld 
Reusa 
Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va. 
Roblson.  N.T. 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 
Roncallo,  N.T. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowikl 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Hoy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Saras  In 
Sarbanea 
Satterfleld 
Schneebelt 
Schroeder 
Sebetlus 
Selberllng 
Shtnley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
SIkes 
Slsk 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Smith,  N.T. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton. 

J.  wuiiam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
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StaA 

ToweU.  Ner. 

Winn 

steed 

Traxler 

wols 

Bteela 

Treen 

Wright 

Steelman 

Ddall 

WT»tt 

Stelger.  Wis. 

ullman 

Wydler 

Stephens 

Van  Deerlln 

WyUe 

Stratton 

Vander  Veen 

Wyman 

Stubblefield 

vanik 

T»tM 

Stuckej 

Veyaey 

Yauon 

Studds 

Vlgortto 

Young,  Aliaka 

Sullivan 

Waldle 

Young,  Plft, 

5)inlngton 

Walsh 

YouncOa. 

Symms 

Wampler 

Young,  lU. 

TSlCOtt 

Were 

Toum .  8.0. 

T~   .0-  NC. 

Wbalen 

Vcuns.  Tex. 

Thompson.  N  J.  White 

ziblockl 

Ttionuon.wis 

Whltehurst 

Zlon 

Thone 

Wldnall 

zwrneb 

Thornton 

Williams 

Tieroan 

WUaon.  Bob 
NATS— 35 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hutchinson 

Skubltz 

ichord 

Stelgn-,  Ai1>, 

Dickinson 

Lacdgrebe 

Taylor.  Uo. 

pl^er 

Lott 

Wftggonner 

Goodtlng 

Montgomery 

Whltten 

Gross 

Nichols 

Wiggins 

Hsrsba 

Passman 

WUson. 

Hubert 

Powe 

ClULrles.Tex 

Henderaon 

Sbuffter 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Aspln 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Barrett 

Hansen,  Wa&b 

Sclierle 

Brasco 

Ho'.meld 

Stokes 

Carey,  N.T. 

SuykendAll 

Teague 

Chisholro 

McSpsdden 

VMider  J«»t 

Davis.  Oft. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Wllaon. 

DIggB 

Podell 

Charles  H., 

Downing 

R«rlc» 

caiu. 

Gray 

Rbodei 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Barrett. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Spadden. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Darts  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  HoUfleld. 

Mr.  Downing  with   Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Scberle. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  preamble  was  stricken. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HISCS  DUAL  FILING  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  Uke 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
a  matter  related  to  the  functioning  of  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee.  On 
February  1.  1974.  at  the  request  of  Nat 
Hentoff.  a  well-known  author  and  colum- 
nist for  the  Village  Voice,  I  wrote  to 
Chairman  Richahd  H.  Ichord  requesting 
that  he  furnish  me  Mr.  HentofT's  file  kept 
by  the  committee  for  transmittal  to  him. 
In  due  course,  on  February  12, 1  received 
a  letter  and  enclosure  containing,  as  the 
chairman  put  it,  'information  foimd 
in  a  search  of  committee  indices  con- 
cerning Mr.  Nat  Hentofl"  and  forwarded 
that  material  on  to  him. 

I  had  occasion  to  6ee  Mr.  Hentoff,  who 


was  a  participant  with  me  in  a  seminar 
conducted  by  the  Roscoe  Pound  Ameri- 
can Trial  Lawyers  Foundation  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  June  7-fl,  1974,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  right  to  privacy.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  been  informed  that  HISC 
maintains  two  sets  of  dossiers  on  those 
that  the  committee  considers  to  be  of 
political  interest,  with  one  set  being 
available  upon  request  to  the  subject  of 
the  data  file  and  the  other  not. 

On  July  3, 1  wrote  to  Chairman  Ichord 
bringing  this  information  to  his  atten- 
tion and  asking  whether  ijt  vas  accurate. 
I  also  asked  that  if  in  fact  two  sets  of 
flies  were  maintained  on  Mr.  Hentoff,  the 
information  in  the  undisclosed  file  be 
provided  for  transmittal  to  Mr.  Hentoff. 

On  July  18, 1  received  a  response  from 
Chairman  Ichord  in  which  he  confirmed 
the  existence  of  the  two  files  and  denied 
access  to  Mr.  Hentoff  or  to  me  on  his 
behalf,  to  the  second  file. 

I  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  because  I  suspect  that 
most  of  them  like  myself,  were  unaware 
of  the  separate  filing  systems  maintained 
by  the  committee.  And  I  believe  the  dis- 
closure demonstrates  the  need  to  imple- 
ment either  the  Hansen  report  which 
would  place  the  function  of  internal  se- 
curity within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  or  the  Boiling  report 
which  would  place  it  within  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee. 

The  correspondence  follows: 

n.S.  House  op  Repbjesentat3vcs, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  1, 1974. 
Richard  H.  Ickosd, 

Chairman,    Internal    Security    Committee, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cuairman:  I  have  been  requested 
by  Nat  Hentoff,  who  has  had  some  dealings 
With  your  Committee,  to  obtain  access  for 
him  to  the  file  on  him  maintained  by  your 
Committee.  Would  you  permit  blm  to  see  his 
file  or  alternatively,  If  you  would  not  do  so, 
allow  me  to  view  the  file  and  report  Its  con- 
tents to  him.  I  believe  that  contents  of  the 
files  maintained  by  your  Committee  should 
be  available  for  Inspection  by  the  respective 
Individual  on  whom  the  file  is  maintained, 
to,  at  the  very  least,  make  certain  that  errors 
are  corrected  and  explanations  where  neces- 
sarily provided. 

If  I  understood  you  correctly  when  we  dis- 
cussed the  files  of  the  Committee,  sometime 
ago,  they  contain  no  Independent  Inquiry  on 
the  part  of  the  Committee,  but  consist  of  a 
coUectlon  of  news  clippings  and  other  public 
documents  concerning  the  particular  Indi- 
vidual. If  that  Is  so.  what  harm  could  there 
be  In  providing  Mr.  Hentoff  and  anyone  else 
similarly  affected  with  access  to  these  "bio- 
graphical materials"? 

I  would  appreciate  your  advising  me  as  to 
whether  access  could  be  arranged,  and  If  not. 
why  not. 

All  the  best. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Kocb. 

COMMTTTEE  ON  INTBRMAI.  SECTTRrTT. 

Washington.  D.C.,  February  12. 1974. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  February  1.  1974,  I  have  en- 
closed information  found  in  a  search  of 
Committee  Indices  concerning  Mr.  Nat 
Hentoff. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  H.  Ichord, 

Chairman. 


VS.  HotTSE  or  Reprcskntatives, 
Washington.  D.C.  February  32, 1974. 
Hon.  RtCHAKD  H.  Ichoed, 

Chairvian,  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Ma.  Chairman:  I  want  to  acknowl- 
edge with  thanks  your  letter  of  February 
12th  and  the  enclosure. 
Sincerely, 

EowAED  I.  Koch. 

House  op  Representatives. 
WasMnffton.  D.C.  July  3.  1974. 
Hon.  Richard  H.  Icboro. 
Chairman,    Internal    Security    Committee, 
House     of     Representatives,     Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Chairman:  You  wUl  recall  your 
providing,  at  my  request,  the  HISC  file  on 
Nat  Hentoff.  a  writer  for  the  Village  Voice 
and  a  constituent  of  mine. 

Mr.  Hentoff  now  advised  me  that  be  has 
ascertained  that  HISC  "baa  two  sets  of 
dossiers  on  everj'one  they  consider  to  be  of 
sufficient  political  Interest  to  mamtaln  a  file 
on; "  one  eet  being  the  Information  you 
furnished  to  me;  the  other  set  having  as  Mr. 
Hentoff  put  It.  "a  lot  more  'raw'  Information 
to  use  the  argot  of  the  secret  police,  and 
thereby  a  lot  more  damaging  Information — 
unchecked,  unverified." 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  ask  whether  Mr. 
Hentoff's  Information  on  the  two  sets  of 
files  Is  accurate;  and  If  In  fact  two  sets  do 
exist,  I  would  appreciate  your  providing  me 
with  the  undisclosed  file  including  aU  the 
raw,  unverified  data  contained  therein  for 
examination  by  Mr.  Hentoff.  Since  It  con- 
cerns hUn,  I  believe  he  should  be  made  aware 
of  It.  Tou  will  recall  that  on  a  prlcr  occasion 
you  advised  me  that  the  HISC  files  merely 
contain  information  culled  from  public 
sources  such  as  newspapers.  If  there  has  been 
a  change  In  the  procedure,  or  If  1  did  not 
understand  you  clearly  on  the  nature  of 
these  files,  I  would  be  most  obliged  If  you 
would  provide  me  with  what,  in  fact,  the 
HISC  files  consist  of. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  t.  fCocR. 

Committee  6n  Iktisnal  Secuutt, 

Washington,  DC  .  July  18.  1974. 
Hon.  EowAED  I.  Koch. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ed:  This  Is  in  response  to  your  letter 
of  July  3.  received  July  8. 

I  do  recall  providing  you  with  a  report  of 
Information  found  m  a  search  of  committee 
indices  regarding  Nat  Hentoff,  and  I  recall 
further  that  In  the  village  Voice  of  March  7. 
1974.  Mr.  Hentoff  stated  that  you  had 
"persiuuled"  me  to  send  it  to  you.  As  you 
know,  no  persuasion  was  necessary.  You 
made  your  request  routinely,  and  we  re- 
s-ponded routinely  and  promptly. 

Mr.  Hentoff's  coliunn  was  filled  with  in- 
accuracies and  misleading  statements,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  he  would  do 
otherwise  with  any  further  informat'on 
which  we  might  be  able  to  furnish  concern- 
ing him.  However,  that  Is  not  why  I  must 
deny  his  request,  through  you.  for  additional 
information. 

The  committee  does  maintain  two  types 
of  files.  One  type  Is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  "public"  files.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  public  Is  free  to  browse  among  them.  It 
simply  means  that  these  files  consist  of  ma- 
terial from  public  rources.  Such  material 
could  be  found  Independently  by  any  good 
researcher,  and  there  Is  nothing  secret  about 
It.  either  in  Its  content  or  In  our  methods  of 
obtaining  and  processing  It.  In  response  to 
written  requests  from  Members,  the  com- 
mittee's reference  service  prepares  reports 
based  upon  Information  In  these  publl:^ 
sources. 
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Like  any  other  tnvestlg&tlve  body,  this 
coDimlttee  necessarily  has  flies  which  con- 
tain lead  material  and  confldenttai  Informa- 
tion. Material  In  these  "investigative"  flies  Is 
not  used  lor  general  reference  purposes,  and 
it  la  available  only  to  key  stair  members — 
for  InvcfiUgatlve  purpoiies,  and  as  a  basis  for 
determining  the  need  for  bearings.  I  hardly 
think  I  need  to  point  out  that,  because  of 
the  nature  of  these  files.  It  Is  essential  to 
maintain  their  conQdentlallty,  and  to  pre- 
vent misuse  of  any  information  therein,  by 
airlctly  denying  access  to  all  persons  except 
the  few  fcey  people  who  have  Immediate  re- 
sponsrjllity  for  Investigations  and  hearings. 
Mr.  Hentoff  would  have  you  and  the  public 
believe  that  this  "raw"  material  Is  freely 
disseminated.  This  '.a  not  the  case:  moreover, 
neither  I  nor  other  members  of  the  co.mmtt- 
tee  have  direct  access  to  these  flies. 

Being  an  Investigative  committee,  we 
neecfisartly  record  inform-ttlon  regardlnp  in- 
dividuals, because  the  ori;anIZ9tlona  whose 
activities  we  are  concerned  with  are  made  up 
of  Individuals:  hov.ever.  the  purpose  of  our 
Investigations  Is  to  discover  the  facts  regard- 
ing subversive  organizations,  to  serve  a?  a 
basis  for  legislation,  rather  than  to  assemble 
"dossiers"  on  Individuals.  In  fact,  whatever 
report*  are  compiled  on  Individuals  usually 
result  from  requests,  such  as  yours  In  Pebru- 
arr.  from  Members  of  Congress  who  desire 
such  Inforrra'lon.  Under  normal  procedure. 
It  Is  only  then  that  a  folder  Is  set  up  on  the 
Individual,  a'  a  repository  for  the  Memb-rs 
letter  and  the  ensuing  report  of  our  findings. 
I  personally  do  not  know  what  Informa- 
tion, if  any.  relatt.-ig  to  Mr.  Hentoff  mar  be 
In  the  Investlstatlre  flies  of  the  committee. 
Dlsreeardinit  Rfr.  Hent-ilT's  penchant  for  pub- 
lishing Information  from  and  about  the  com- 
mittee, along  with  this  inevitable  dlitrlb!-. 
T  bf'lleve  yru  will  understand  the  untenable 
pmlllon  tf-.c  committee  would  be  placed  In 
were  I  to  set  a  ore-edent  of  rel-aslng  confl- 
denrial  Information  even  for  private  tLse 

If  von  have  net  had  occasion  to  do  so, 
you  mav  be  Interested  In  rending  the  en- 
closed extract  from  "Cannon's  Prcredure  In 
the  Hnn-e  of  Be3'-e'»ntatlres"  concerning 
cr-nryltte«  p-ner'.  As  vou  will  note  the  rlcht 
of  p.  ""mmltt-ie  to  pre-erve  secre-y  of  paner^ 
and  proceedings  has  been  sutitatned  by  Fed- 
eral court. 

Sincerely. 

RICH»»H  H.  ICHOBD. 

Chairman. 
Cannon's  PiocCTT^t  rN  thi  Hodsi  or 

RltPa^SEtCTATTVFS 

(By  Clarence  Cannon) 

COMMTTTEE   PACCES 

Each  committee  shall  keep  complete  rec- 
ords of  committee  actions  Including  votes  on 
any  qtiestlon  on  which  record  vote  Is  de- 
manded ri  735:  61  Stat.  367). 

Noncurrent  "records  of  Congress"  are 
transferred  to  National  Archives  at  end  of 
session  O  933:  61  Stat.  367). 

Tbe  files  of  a  committee  are  under  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  chairman  subject  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  committee.  No  officer  or  em- 
ployee shall  permit  access  to  committee 
papers  or  furnish  copy  of  paoers  In  the  com- 
mittee flies  without  authorization  (in, 
2663).  Clerks  may  not  oroduce  committee 
records,  even  m  response  to  legal  process, 
except  on  formal  authorization  by  the  com- 
mittee (vm,  24961.  Committees  sometimes 
make  their  clerks  cu.stcdlaM  of  their 
papers,  allowing  access  even  to  their  own 
inemlKrs  by  express  permlselon  of  the  com- 
mittee only  (IV.  4577.  4578).  Right  of  com- 
mittee to  pre<erve  secrecy  of  papers  and  pro- 
ceedmgs  sustained  by  Federal  court  (Onion 
y^  Oenetal  Electric,  127  PS.  134.  November 
18, 19541 ,  Ofliclal  stenographers  furnish  tran- 
scripts of  testimony  before  committees  only 
on  written  authorization  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  (VTII,  3459 1, 
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Bills  and  papers  referred  to  a  committee 
are  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee 
in  the  committee  room  (S403),  and  the 
House  has  investigated  delay  m  the  trans- 
mission of  a  paper  to  a  committee  (VI,  371 ) . 

The  papers  and  files  of  a  subcommittee 
are  in  the  exclusive  cu.rtody  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  access  thereto  may  not  be  de- 
manded by  a  member  of  the  committee  who 
Is  not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  pend- 
ing Its  report  to  the  committee  en  banc  (IV, 
4577). 

On  final  adjournment  of  Congress,  clerks 
of  committees  are  required  to  deliver  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  bills  and  other  papers 
referred  to  the  committee  during  the  Con- 
gress (V,  72S01 , 

JCLT  29.  1974, 
Nat  Hektoft, 
25  Fifth.  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Nat:  Enclosed  U  a  copy  of  the  letter 
that  I  have  received  from  Chairman  Ichord 
aad  my  respons*  sent  to  all  Members  of  his 
Committee.  With  your  permi.<k>ton,  I  would 
Ilk*  to  put  the  entire  correspondence  In  the 
CoN&BESsioNAL  RECORD  Wednesday,  August  7, 
Sincerely, 

Bawaao  I,  Eocb, 

VS.  HottSE  or  REPmESSMTATIVES, 

Waxhington,  DC,  July  30, 1974. 
Deas  Coileagce:  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  a  situation  concerning  your 
Committee  and  the  records  which  It  keeps 
which  I  believe  to  be  Important.  Plrst  some 
background.  At  the  request  of  Nat  Hentoff, 
a  noted  author  and  writer  for  the  Village 
Voice,  I  requested  of  Chairman  Rlchattl 
Ichord  the  Information  contained  in  the  flies 
of  your  Committee  concerning  Mr,  Hentoff, 
Material  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Chairman 
with  his  letter  of  July  18  and  I  transmitted 
that  material  to  Mr,  Hentoff. 

Subsequently,  Mr,  Hentoff  Informed  me 
that  he  had  learned  that  the  Committee 
maintained  two  files,  one  seml-publlc  and 
the  other  secret.  I  wrote  to  Chairman  Ichord 
on  JtUy  3  In  which  I  advised  him  of  .Mr, 
Hentoff's  allegation  concerning  the  two  files 
and  the  request  that  If  two  flies  existed  he 
provide  me  with  the  Information  In  the  un- 
disclosed file  on  Mr,  Hentoff,  again  at  his  re- 
quest. 

I  received  a  response  from  Chairman  Ichord 
Uated  July  18  In  which  he  advls*'.  me  that 
there  are  Indeed  two  files,  one  available  to 
.Members,  based  upon  Information  from 
public  sources.  He  went  on  to  say  however, 
that  there  Is  a  second  "Investigative"  file 
available  only  to  key  staff  members.  In  that 
letter  he  says,  ",  ,  .  neither  I  nor  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  have  direct  access 
to  these  flies." 
I  am   writing   to   ascertain    whether   you 

cor.  jr  In  the  malntenimce  of  such  files 

Indeed  whether  the  existence  of  the  second 
lUe  system  Is  known  to  you.  And  further 
whether  you  would  not  consider  supporting 
a  change  In  your  Committee  procedures  so 
as  to  make  these  two  files  available  to  the 
subject  of  the  dossier  upon  his  request.  The 
House  Internal  Security  Committee  Is  not 
Intended  to  be  a  law  enforcement  agency. 
The  Information  contained  In  Its  files  is  In- 
tended as  the  Chairman  himself  puts  It,  "to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  legislation,  rather  than 
to  assemble  'dossiers'  on  Individuals." 

A  copy  of  the  correspondence  that  I  have 
bad  with  the  Chairman  follows.  I  would  ap- 
preciate having  your  comments  on  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

EswAis  I,  Koch 


1972  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  COM- 
MITTEE INVESnOATION  INTO 
THE  ■WATERGATE  AFFAIR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Falli.  Under  a  previous  order  ol  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr, 
PATMAN,  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes, 
Mr,  PATMAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  decisions 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  have  once 
again  called  attention  to  the  Inquiries 
conducted  by  the  Banlting  and  Currency 
Committee  Into  various  aspects  of  the 
Watergate  case  during  the  summer  and 
faU  of  1972, 

Much  new  Information  about  the  ef- 
forts to  stop  this  investigation  and  to 
"screw  it  up,"  as  the  President  describes 
It.  has  come  to  light  in  the  release  of  the 
tapes  of  White  House  conversations  on 
September  15  between  the  President, 
H,  R.  Haldeman,  and  John  Dean,  This 
tape  establishes  the  deep  concei-n  which 
the  Wnite  House  had  about  this  ongoing 
inquiry  and  outlines  a  variety  of  steps 
r,'hich  the  White  House  planned  to  set 
in  motion  to  prevent  the  investigation 
from  proceeding, 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  additional  information  and 
evidence  on  these  activities  will  be  forth- 
coming as  additional  tapes  and  tran- 
scripts are  relea.sed  and  as  testimony  is 
presented  in  various  trials. 

Some  opponents  of  article  one,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Judiclsry  Committee,  have 
attacked  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  lnve,st:gation  as  a  "political 
fishing  expedition,"  Others  have.  Incor- 
rsctly.  cor'tended  that  no  inquiry  took 
place,  onlv  n  stated  Intention  by  the 
chairman  to  conduct  an  Investigation. 
There  have  been  other  attacks,  but  the 
fact  is  that  no  meaningful  investigation 
has  been  attempted  at  any  point  in  this 
case  without  bitter  opposition  develop- 
ing. Wherever  these  investigations  have 
come  up.  whether  in  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, the  Senate  Watergate  Committee. 
or  the  Judiciary  Committee,  outlandish 
attacks  have  been  leveled.  And  by  now 
I  su-spect  that  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic are  able  to  place  these  verbal  excesses 
in  context. 

Since  these  questions  have  come  up.  I 
feel  that  it  is  important  that  the  record 
be  kept  straight.  However,  it  is  my  In- 
tention to  leave  the  basic  evidence  and 
documentation  of  this  particular  area 
to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  when 
it  brings  its  Impeachment  articles  to  the 
floor.  They  have  done  a  magnificent  job 
of  developing  the  evidence  to  date  and  It 
is  not  my  Intention  to  Interfere  or  to 
move  into  their  arena  in  any  way. 

But.  addres.slng  my  remarks  to  what 
did  happen  In  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  in  1972.  let  me  state  to  the 
House  that  our  efforts  had  broad-based 
support  in  the  committee— albeit,  In  the 
end,  not  a  majority — let  me  also  state 
that  the  preliminary  inquiries  and  re- 
ports which  were  conducted  under  the 
rules  of  the  committee  were  beneficial 
and  contributed  substantially  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  tacts  at  that  time,  I 
regret  greatly,  and  I  know  this  is  shared 
by  a  great  number  of  members  of  the 
commltee,  that  we  could  not  do  more 
and  I  still  feel  that  there  are  many  areas 
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which  the  committee  should  look  Into 
after  the  current  impeachment  questions 
are  cleared  away, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  effort  was  not  limited  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  but  was  a 
jomt  undertaking  by  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  felt  that  we 
should  look  into  major  issues  clearly  im- 
der  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee — 
issues  very  closely  related  to  banking  and 
financial  matters  which  the  committee 
had  looked  into  In  the  past.  During  the 
summer  of  1972.  these  issues  were  dis- 
cussed informally  among  many  members 
of  the  committee  and  Representatives 
Henry  Reitss  and  Henry  Gonzalez  were 
particularly  emphatic  about  the  need  of 
the  committee  to  take  a  look  at  the 
use  of  foreign  bank  accounts  in  the  fur- 
therance of  the  schemes  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  Re-Elect  the  President. 

As  early  as  June  22 — shortly  after  the 
breakin  at  the  Democratic  headquarters 
at  the  Watergate — I  wrote  to  Dr.  Arthur 
Burns.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  in  an  attempt  to  secure  as  much 
information  as  possible  on  the  currency 
which  was  found  on  the  burglars.  As  the 
Hou«e  knows,  the  banks  are  required  to 
maintain  certain  records  of  currency 
transactions  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  the  means  of  tracing  the  bills 
issued  by  its  District  banks.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man declined  the  request  which  went 
forth  from  both  mjsell  and  Senator 
pROXMiRE  and  this  avenue  of  inquiry  was 
cut  off. 

However,  our  interest  in  this  case  ex- 
panded as  information  came  to  light 
later  In  the  summer  that  huge  sums  of 
money  had  apparently  entered  the  coun- 
try from  a  Mexican  banking  institution 
and  that  the.w  drafts  had  been  negoti- 
ated through  at  least  four  separate  com- 
mercial banks  in  the  United  States.  It 
became  readily  apparent  that  the  money 
had  traveled  through  the  banking  sys- 
tems of  both  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  with  the  ultimate  receipts — or  at 
least  part  of  it — ending  up  in  the  bank 
aceoimt  of  Bernard  Barker,  who  has 
since  been  convicted  as  one  of  the  bur- 
glars in  Watergate. 

With  mounting  reports  of  widespread 
use  of  the  banking  systems  In  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  and  the  transfer  of 
huge  blocs  of  currency,  the  need  for  at 
least  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  Issues 
became  more  apparent.  This  was  par- 
ticularly true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  in 
1968,  1969,  and  1970,  had  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  investigating  the  transfer 
of  United  States  capital  to  bank  accounts 
In  other  nations  and  growing  law  en- 
forcement problems  associated  with 
these  massive  exports  of  currency. 

This  3-year  effort,  which  was  carried 
on  with  the  assistance  of  Robert  Mor- 
genthau,  then  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  culmi- 
nated in  the  passage  of  legislation  which 
became  Public  Law  91-508— the  so-called 
Foreign  Bank  Secrecy  Act. 

In  mid-August,  Representative  Reuss 
expressed  further  concern  about  various 
aspects  Involving  the  export  of  capital 
and  the  Foreign  Bank  Secrecy  Act  and 


on  August  17,  I  instructed  the  staff  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to 
review  the  entire  question  and  to  make 
a  report  to  me  on  the  feasibiUty  of  con- 
ducting a  full-scale  investigation.  To 
carry  out  this  preliminary  Inquiry,  I  in- 
structed the  staff  to  conduct  limited  In- 
terviews of  some  of  the  principals  in  the 
case  and  to  gather  whatever  documents 
were  available  conceniins  areas  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee.  It  was 
my  fec-Iing  that  such  preliminao'  infor- 
mation would  give  the  committee  guid- 
ance on  what,  if  any.  areas  demanded 
a  full-scale  Investigation. 

In  carrying  out  my  instructions  under 
the  rules  of  the  committee,  the  staff 
availed  themselves  of  information  gath- 
ered by  the  General  Accounting  OfiBce  in 
Its  investigation  of  campaign  latv  viola- 
tions alleged  against  the  Committee  to 
Be-Eleot  the  President  and  its  subsidi- 
aries. In  addition,  the  staff  interviewed  a 
nimiber  of  persons  including  those  m  the 
district  attorney's  office  in  Miami,  Fla.: 
banking  ofHcials  in  Florida  who  had 
knowledge  of  the  transfer  of  funds  in 
that  State;  Maifiice  Stans,  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  to  Re-EIeet 
the  President:  officials  of  the  Pennzoil 
Co,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  who  received  and 
transported  large  sums  of  fmids  to  the 
Finance  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the 
President  Including  the  Mexican  bank 
drafts  and  attorneys  for  ofBcials  of  tlie 
Texas  and  Southwest  divisions  of  fimd- 
ralslng  efforts  being  carried  on  in  behalf 
of  the  President.  These  preliminary  in- 
quiries raised  serious  questions  clearly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 
It  also  revealed  apparent  comlicls  be- 
tween different  ofBclals  in  the  campaign 
organization  as  to  the  raising  of  funds, 
particularly  those  Involved  in  the  Mex- 
ican bank  drafts. 

In  addition  to  the  $89,000  from 
Mexico,  investigators  had  discovered  an- 
other $25,000  in  the  Bernard  Barker 
bank  account  which  appeared  to  have 
been  the  proceeds  of  a  $25,000  cashiers 
check  drawn  on  the  Plrst  Bank  and 
Trust  Co,  of  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  and  pay- 
able to  Kenneth  H.  Dahlbcrg,  who  was 
then  the  chairman  of  the  Minnesota 
Finance  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the 
President.  It  was  later  learned  that  this 
money  was  in  reality  a  contribution  that 
had  originally  been  made  in  cash  by 
Dwa^•ne  Andreas,  a  Minneapolis.  Minn., 
businessman  and  banker. 

The  next  month.  Mr.  Andreas  applied 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  a 
new  national  bank  charter  in  the  ilinne- 
apolis  area.  Mr.  Daiilberg  was  also  on  the 
same  application  for  the  charter  and  the 
charter  was  later  granted  by  the  comp- 
troller in  what  appeared  to  be  unusually 
quick  thne.  This  matter  tvas  looked  Into 
extensively  by  the  staff  during  this  pre- 
liminary inquiry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  along  with  a 
subsequent  report  revealed  much  new  in- 
formation about  the  campaign  opera- 
tions and  made  it  all  the  more  clear  why 
full-scale  investigations  were  needed. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  place  In  the  Rec- 
OBD  at  this  point  two  news  articles,  one 
written  by  Bob  Woodward  and  Carl 
Bernstein  of  the  Washington  Post  and  a 
second    by    Dick    Bamea    and    H.    L, 


Schwartz  in   of  the  Associated   Press 
concerning  this  first  preliminary  report: 

IProm  the  Waahlngton  Post,  Sept,  13,  l&72| 

RtyoBT  CamcAL  Or  Stams — Scchet  Pchs 
SHIFT  Known;   Paoes  Likzlt 

(By  Bob  Woodward  and  Carl  Bernstein) 

Maurl?e  H.  Stans.  the  fin.ince  chairman  of 
President  Nixon's  re-election  campaicn,  per- 
sonally approved  the  secret — and  perhaps  Il- 
legal— transfer  of  cam^al^n  funds  through 
Mexico,  according  to  a  confidential  report  by 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
staff. 

The  S8-psge  report  also  asserts  that  Stans 
changed  his  story  about  the  Mexican  funds 
during  the  course  of  interviews  and  corre- 
spondence with  Committee  Investigators. 

At  Orit,  says  the  report,  Stans,  former  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  denied  having  knoti'ledge 
about  the  transfer  of  some  eioO,000  In  cam- 
paign funds  through  Mexican  banks,  and 
then  later  admitted  that  he  had  been  to'-d  of 
the  transfer. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  report,  ntlch  Is  highly  critical 
throughout  of  the  Nlxou  campaign's  book- 
keeplng.  Conunlttee  Chairman  Wright  Pot- 
man (D-Tei.)  announced  last  night  that  he 
will  ask  bis  Committee  to  conduct  full  pub- 
lic hearings  into  Republican  camt>a:gn  funds 
linked  to  the  Watergate  bugging  'ca:e. 

The  reriort  also  says  that  Texas  fund- 
raisers took  $700,000  to  Washington  m  an 
oil  executive's  suitcase  on  April  5,  Just  two 
daj-s  before  the  stricter  campaign  disclocure 
law  took  effect. 

The  report  says  the  1700,000  was  carried 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Re-election  of  the  President  bv  Roy  Win- 
chester, vice  president  of  public  relations  for 
the  PeninoU  United  Corp. 

Included  were  four  Mexican  checks  total- 
Uig  3«9,D0O,  which  has  been  traced  to  the 
Miami  bank  account  of  one  of  the  fire  men 
arrested  Inside  Democratic  Natlotial  head- 
quarters at  the  Watergate  here  on  Julv  17. 

In  addition,  the  suitcase  contained  511,000 
m  cash  from  Mexico.  Most  of  the  remaining 
S600,000  was  raised  In  Texas,  the  report  said. 

A  copy  of  the  report,  comnlled  by  the 
House  Committee  staff  over  the  last  tour 
weeks,  was  obtained  yesterday  by  The  Wash- 
ington Post. 

In  a  highly  critical  section  of  the  report 
titled  "The  shlftmg  positions  of  Maurice 
Stans,"  the  report  says  that  stans  "repeated- 
ly' denied  any  knowledge  of  the  transfer  of 
campaign  funds  through  Mexico. 

These  denials  took  place  In  an  Interview 
with  staff  members  on  Aug.  30,  according  to 
the  report. 

However,  the  report  says  that  WUllam 
Lledtke,  president  of  Pennzoil  and  chief 
Southwest  fund-raiser  for  Mr.  Nlion.  told  the 
staff  Investigators  that  be  got  approval  for 
the  Mexican  transaction  on  April  3. 

The  transaction  "had  been  cleared  by 
Stans."  the  report  says. 

"Paced  with  the  obvious  conflicts  between 
the  Stans  and  Lledtke  versions  and  with 
growing  reports  of  more  than  £89,000  cross- 
ing the  Mexican-Texas  border,"  Patman 
then  wrote  Stans  on  Aug,  31 ,  the  report  says. 

Stans,  former  Secretary  of  Conmierce.  re- 
plied on  Sept.  5.  saying  that  he  now  recalled 
that  on  Apru  3  he  had  been  "Informed  by 
our  Texas  chairman  (Robert  H.  Allen)  of  a 
possible  contribution  of  SIOO.OOO  In  O.S.  funds 
In  Mexico," 

The  report  also  charges  that  "It  Is  dUBcult 
to  reconcile"  Stans'  statements  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  assertions  at  an  Aug.  29  press 
conference  when  the  President  said : 

"We  have  cooperated  completely.  We  have 
Indicated  that  we  want  all  the  facta  brought 
out  ...  We  want  the  air  cleared.  We  want 
it  cleared  as  soon  as  possible." 

Spokesmen  lor  the  Nixon  re-election  com- 
mittee have  repeatedly  denied  that  any  more 
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than  SSd.oOO  of  their  carapalgn  contributions 
moved  through  Mexico. 

Last  night,  a  Committee  spokesman  said 
that  Stans  bas  not  yet  seen  the  Banking 
CommltT*e  report  and  thus  could  offer  ao 
ImmedJate  comment. 

The  report  also  says  that  a  bank  charter 
was  granted  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
"in  an  unusually  rapid  time — 68  day"  to  a 
syndicate  headed  by  Dwayne  Andreas,  the 
Minnesota  investor  whose  *25.000  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nixon  campaign  also  was  even- 
tually deposited  in  the  bank  account  of  one 
of  the  Watergate  suspects. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  staff 
determined  that  the  bank  charter  was  Issued 
with  unusual  speed,  "particularly  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  the  shopping  center  In 
which  the  bank  Is  to  be  located  has  not  been 
constructed  and  apparently  the  bank  could 
not  be  ready  for  banking  operations  until 
1974  or  1975. 

Because  of  the  unusual  haste  In  granting 
the  charter,  the  report  says,  the  matter 
should  be  Investigated  by  the  Conomlttee. 

In  a  covering  letter  with  the  report.  Rep. 
Patman  said:  "It  appears  that  the  com- 
mittee to  Re-EIect  the  President  and  Its 
allied  groups  are  willing  to  go  to  any  lengths 
to  conceal  the  Identity  and  the  origins  of 
tbe^e  checks. 

"We  do  not  know  whether  these  funds 
were  raised  in  the  United  States  or  Mexico 
and  we  do  not  know  whether  they  are  the 
type  or  funds  which  could  be  legally  con- 
tributed to  or  received  by  a  political  com- 
mittee," Patman  said. 

"Indications  are  that  filOO.OOO  came  out 
of  Mexico  in  one  chunk  and  It  is  reasonable 
to  question  whether  or  not  additional  sums 
traveled  these  same  routes,"  he  said. 

The  report  says  the  money  that  moved 
through  Mexico  would  represent  illegal  con- 
tributions if  the  funds  came  from  foreign 
nationals,  who  are  banned  from  contributing 
to  VS.  campaigns.  However,  the  Committee 
said  It  was  unable  to  determine  who  the 
money  came  from  because  Stans  and  other 
Klxon  committee  officials  refused  to  disclose 
the  source. 

Last  night.  Patman  said  In  a  telephone  In- 
terview that  he  was  disappointed  that  a  copy 
of  the  staff  report  had  leaked  out. 

Patman  satd  he  will  request  his  Committee 
to  open  full  public  hearings. 

Re  said  that  he  will  also  ask  the  Commit- 
tee to  subpoena  Stans  and  John  N,  Mitchell, 
the  head  of  the  Nixon  committee  until  July  1. 
"I  feel  that  most  (Committee)  members 
will  vote  for  the  subpoenas  becau.'se  they  will 
feel  It  Is  their  duty."  Patman  said. 

"This  should  be  regarded  as  a  preliminary 
report  tHused  on  limited  Inquiries  undertaken 
by  the  staff  under  my  Instructions."  Pat- 
man said.  "It  is  not  intended  as  an  A  to  Z 
answer  to  the  complex  questions  raised  con- 
cerning the  Watergate  case." 

Meanwhile,  US.  District  Court  Judge 
Charles  R.  Rlchey  said  yesterday  that  he  Is 
seriously  considering  dLsmisslng  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  Watergate  bugging  suit  because 
the  lawyers  for  the  Democrats  missed  a  fil- 
ing deadline. 

Although  Harold  Ungar  one  of  the  Demo- 
crat's lawyers,  argued  In  a  hearing  before 
Rlchey  yesterday  that  missing  the  deadline 
was  a  minor  matter  In  the  civil  suit,  Rlchey 
said  that  he  considered  the  issue  "a  very 
serious  matter." 

The  focus  of  the  dLscuasion  was  a  motion 
llled  Aug.  31  by  Henry  Rothblatt,  attorney 
for  the  five  men  charged  In  connection  with 
the  June  17  break-in  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  headquarters  In  the  Water- 
gate offlc«  building. 

Rothblatt'B  motion  asked  the  suit  to  be 
dlamlssed  on  the  grounds  that  Lawrence  F. 
03rlen.  named  as  the  principal  plaintiff  in 
the  suit,  no  longer  was  chairman  of  the 
Democratic    National    Committee    and    had 


suffered  no  personal  loss  or  damage  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  break-in. 

The  motion  also  challenged  O'Brien's  rep- 
resentation on  behalf  of  all  registered  Demo- 
cratic voters  across  the  country. 

Lawyers  for  the  Democrats  were  given 
until  Sept.  II  to  respond  to  the  motion. 
Rather  than  responding.  Ungar  attempted 
Monday  to  file  an  amended  version  of  the 
suit,  adding  new  defendants,  additional  de- 
tails and  attempting  to  meet  some  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  original  suit  pointed  out 
tn  Rothblatt's  motion. 

The  US.  District  Court  clerk  refused  to 
accept  the  amended  version  without  an  order 
from  Rlchey  permitting  it.  The  amended  ver- 
sion, along  with  the  request  for  Rlchey's 
permission  to  flie  It  was  filed  yesterday  with 
the  clerk— one  day  after  the  deadline. 

During  yesterday's  bearing,  Rlchey  cited  a 
rule  of  the  District  Court  that  If  a  party  to  a 
case  falls  to  file  an  answer  to  a  motion  "with- 
in the  prescribed  time,  the  court  may  treat 
the  motion  as  conceded  "  Rothblatt  argued 
that  since  tlie  Democracs  failed  to  respond 
to  his  motion  to  dismiss,  they  had  conceded. 
In  the  meantime,  Edward  Bennett  Wil- 
liams, one  of  the  Democrats'  lawyers,  took  the 
ninth  deposition  in  the  suit  yesterday  from 
Hugh  W.  Sloan  Jr.,  former  treasurer  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Re-election  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Lawyers  for  both  sides  were  given  until 
Sept.  18  to  file  briefs  with  Rlchey  on  whether 
the  suit  should  be  dismissed  or  not.  Rlchey 
promised  a  ruling  by  Sept.  20. 

Mexico    "Bttcgikc"    MoNrr    Rushed    F^om 

Texas 
(By  Dick  Barnes  and  H.  L.  Schwartz  ni) 

Washington.— Money  from  Mexico  linked 
to  the  Watergate  affair  was  part  of  9700,000 
In  secret  Nixon  campaign  gifts  stuffed  Into  a 
suitcase  and  rtished  to  Washington  in  an  oil 
company  plane  la^t  spring,  according  to  a 
confidential  House  staff  report. 

The  document,  distributed  Tuesday  night 
to  members  of  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee, also  said  a  Southwestern  fund  raiser 
for  the  President's  campaign  had  contra- 
dicted dentals  of  Involvement  with  the  Mex- 
ican transactions  by  chief  Nixon  fund  raiser 
Maurice  H.  Stans. 

Committee  Investigators  said  they  were 
unable  to  determine  If  the  money — tlOO,- 
000  la  all — actually  came  from  Mexicans  or 
rrom  U^.  citizens  living  in  that  country. 

But  they  said  that  on  the  surface  it  ap- 
peared the  money  was  from  foreign  na- 
tionals and.  If  that  is  true,  accepting  it  is 
a  violation  of  US.  banking  laws. 

The  58-page  report,  complied  during  the 
past  several  weeks,  both  adds  to  the  blzzare 
developments  In  the  Democratic  headquar- 
ters bugging  case  and  vIt  dly  describes  last- 
minute  efforts  by  Nixon  fund  raisers  to  beat 
the  April  deadline  of  a  new  elections  law  re- 
quiring full  disclosure  of  campaign  donors. 

Despite  a  .stern  warning  by  commi t tee 
Chairman  Wright  Patman,  D-Tex..  against 
releasing  the  report  to  newsmen,  a  copy  was 
obtained  by  columnist  Jack  Anderson  who 
made  it  available  to  The  Asaociated  Press. 

Sen.  George  McGovern  has  seized  on  the 
bugging  case  and  the  question  of  an  anony- 
mous jlO  million  contributed  to  Nixon  be- 
fore the  new  law  took  effect  April  7,  making 
them  a  major  issue  In  bis  campaign  for 
president. 

A  new  disclosure  In  the  report  Is  that  a 
total  of  •100.000  came  from  Mexico.  Previ- 
ously It  was  known  that  »89,0O0  linked  to 
the  Watergate  affair  was  made  up  of  four 
checks  drawn  on  a  Mexican  bank. 

Patman  told  committee  members  In  a  cov- 
ering letter: 

"The  »89.000  of  Mexican  bank  checks 
which  went  into  the  Republican  campaign 
and  then  into  the  account  of  Bernard  Bar- 
ker, one  of  the  suspects  in  the  Watergate 


burglary,    raises    tremendous   questions   for 
the  committee. 

"It  appears  that  the  Committee  to  Re- 
Elect  the  President  and  Its  allied  groups  are 
willing  to  go  to  any  lengths  to  conceal  the 
Identity  and  the  origins  of  these  checks." 

It  has  previously  been  learned  that  the  lour 
checks  drawn  on  the  Mexican  bank  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Stans  and  other  Nixon 
committee  officials,  then  wound  up  in  Bar- 
ker's Miami  bank  account. 

But  the  report  provides  the  first  account 
to  challei^re  the  original  contention  of  Stans 
and  he  krjew  nothing  about  transfer  of  the 
funds  which  came  from  or  passed  ilirough 
Mexico. 

Patman's  Investigators  said  they  question- 
ed Stans  Aug.  30  and  that  he  denied  knowl- 
edge of  the  transfer  of  any  campaign  funds 
to  Mexico.  If  funds  were  transferred.  Stani 
aald,  these  were  decisions  of  contributor! 
seeking  anonymity.  In  that  Interview,  he  did 
not  mention  his  conversation  with  Lledtka, 
the  tnvestigi*tcrs  said,  despite  numerous  op- 
portunities. 
The  report  gives  this  account: 
In  late  March  and  early  April,  a  group  of 
Nixon  fund  raisers  in  Texas,  beaded  by  Wil- 
liam Liedtke.  president  of  the  PennaoU 
Corp.,  were  collecting  contributions  tn  the 
Southwest. 

Liedtke  told  committee  investigators  be 
W.13  approached  by  Robert  Allen,  president 
of  Gulf  Resources  and  Chemical  Co.,  in  Hous- 
ton and  Texas  fund-raising  chairman  for 
Nixon,  who  told  Liedtke  he  could  "raise 
United  States  money  in  Mexico"  for  the 
campaign. 

Liedtke  told  Investigators  he  talked  by 
telephone  April  3  with  Stans  to  find  out  if 
there  were  any  legal  problems  with  obtain- 
ing such  funds  from  Mexico. 

Liedtke  said  Stans  told  him  he  would 
check.  That  afternoon  on  the  following 
morning.  Stans  told  Liedtke  It  was  "okay  to 
bring  the  money  to  Washington."  Liedtke 
told  the  investigators. 

Liedtke  then  told  Allen  that  Stans  had 
cleared  the  plan  to  obtain  money  through 
Mexico. 

On  April  5,  a  messenger  brought  a  large 
pouch  to  Liedtke's  PennzoU  office  In  Hous- 
ton and  opened  It  In  the  presence  of  Lied- 
tke and  Roy  Winchester,  a  Pennzoll  vice 
president. 

The  agent  deposited  four  checks  totaling 
tSO.OOO  from  Banco  Intflmatlooal  of  Mex- 
ico City  and  110  one-hundred  dollar  bUls  on 
Liedtke's  desk.  The  checks  were  made  out  to 
Manuel  Ogarrlo  Daguerre,  a  Mexican  at- 
torney who  represented  Allen's  company  In 
Mexico.  Winchester  said  they  were  endorsed. 
The  agent  asked  for  a  receipt  but  didn't 
get  one.  Winchester  and  Liedtke  told  investi- 
gators that  "in  the  fund-raising  business 
you  don't  deal  tn  receipts." 

Soon  after  the  agent  left,  the  cash  and 
checks  were  packed  in  a  sultca^a  with  other 
funds  collected  by  the  fund  raisers.  Win- 
chester said  the  suitcase  held  about  9160.- 
000  In  cash  and  A560.000  in  checks  and  nego- 
tiable stock  certificates. 

Late  that  afternoon.  less  than  36  hours 
before  the  new  federal  law  would  go  Into 
effect,  the  Pennzoll  officials,  said  the  report, 
'gathered  up  the  $700,000  and  took  It  to 
the  Houston  Airport  to  a  Viraltlng  PennEoU 
Company  plane.  Accompanying  this 
bundle  of  Republican  contributions  were 
Winchester  and  another  Pennzoll  employe, 
Peter  Mark,  described  by  Liedtke  as  'young 
and  strong'  and  whose  Job  it  was  to  ride 
'shotgun*  on  the  funds." 

Arriving  In  Washington  late  that  night, 
Winchester  and  Mark  went  to  the  Nixon 
finance  committee  offices  near  the  White 
House  and  turned  the  money  over  to  Hugh 
W.  Solan  Jr..  then  committee  treasurer. 
Prodded  by  a  Patman  letter.  Btans  wrote 
the  commltt«e  Sept.  5  that  he  recalled  being 
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"informed  by  otir  Texas  chairman  of  a  pos- 
sible contribution  of  $100,000  In  VS.  funds 
In  Mexico." 

The  report  said  he  also  changed  his  figure 
on  Mexican  money  from  989,000  to  $100,000 
between  Aug.  30  and  Sept.  5. 

The  report  says  Liedtke's  statements 
"would  appear  to  Indicate  participation  by 
Stans  In  events  involving  the  Mexican  tran- 
sactions, and  it  would  appear  difficult  for 
Stans  to  have  obtained  legal  opinions  with- 
out knowledge  of  some  details  of  the  planned 
transactions." 

The  report  says  Stans  told  Investigators  he 
did  not  believe  the  989.000  In  checks  actually 
were  contributions  by  the  Mexico  City  lawyer 
but  money  from  others. 

The  investigators,  however,  said  they  could 
find  no  records  to  show  whose  money  It  was — 
and  that  Stans  said  at  one  point  there  were 
no  circumstances  under  which  the  names 
would  be  released  and  later  that  he  dldnt 
know  the  Identities. 

Noting  the  Mexico  City  lawyer's  endorse- 
ments on  the  checks  and  the  absence  of  do- 
nors' names,  the  report  raised  the  question 
of  whether  the  contribution  was  from  a  Mex- 
ican national,  and  thus  Illegal. 

The  committee  had  asked  Stahs  to  testify 
at  a  hearing  this  Thursday,  but  he  refused. 

In  another  bugging  case  development 
Tuesday,  a  federal  Judge  delayed  until  Sept. 
30  a  ruling  on  technical  questions  involved 
in  a  civil  suit  brought  by  Democrats  against 
tbe  bugging  suspects  and  others.  Meanwhile 
be  suspended  tbe  taking  of  depositions  by 
both  aides. 

After  these  discoveries  by  the  staff.  I 
sought  the  voluntary  cooperation  of 
Maurice  Stans,  as  the  chief  fund-raising 
agent  for  the  President  and  asked  that 
he  testify  before  the  committee  along 
with  Phillip  S.  Hughes,  who  headed  up 
the  elections  unit  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  However,  Mr.  Stans  re- 
fused this  request  and  It  quickly  became 
apparent  that  the  committee  would  need 
subpena  power  if  It  were  to  proceed 
With  an  Investigation. 

Many  members  of  our  committee  and, 
judging  from  our  mall,  large  numbers 
of  the  American  people,  wanted  answers 
to  the  questions  that  had  been  raised  by 
the  committee  report  and  by  the  con- 
tinuing revelations  coming  forth  from 
a  variety  of  quarters.  And  as  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  October  3.  1972  said— 
the  day  that  I  sought  a  vote  in  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
subpenas: 

. .  .That  is  why  the  decision  taken  today  by 
Mr.  Patman's  committee  Is.  In  its  own  way,  a 
critical  test  of  how  far  we  have  gone  in  this 
process  of  corrosive  disillusionment,  how  free 
we  still  are,  how  responsible  we  are  capable 
of  being.  It  was  Mr.  Patman's  committee 
staff,  after  all.  which  looked  Into  the  Water- 
gate matter  and  first  raised  In  a  formal  way 
a  number  of  real  questions  about  tbe  con- 
duct and  character  of  Mr.  Nixon's  re-election 
campaign.  We  have  subsequently  asked  many 
of  those  questions  here  In  these  columns 
and  we  wlU  not  go  over  that  ground  again 
today.  It  is  enough  for  now  to  note  that  the 
questions  are  of  great  magnitude,  and  that 
they  go  to  the  heart  of  our  governmental 
processes. 

As  this  House  knows,  these  questions 
were  not  answered  'n  1972,  but  were  left 
to  fester  as  the  coverup  grew.  The  vote 
in  the  committee  was  20  to  15  against 
carrying  on  a  full-scale  investigation  and 
Issuing  subpenas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  place  In  the 
Recobd  my  statement  to  the  committee 
on  that  date  as  well  as  the  list  of  persons 


and  institutions  we  attempted  to  sub- 
pena  and  my  closing  statement: 
Opening  Statement  op  CBAOtMAN   Woicht 
Patmak,    HotiSK    Bankxmg    and    Cubsenct 
CoMMrrrat.  Tlesoat,  OcroBxa  3,  1972 
This  morning  the  Committee  will  decide 
whether  to  meet  its  reaponBlblllty  to  Investi- 
gate those  aspects  of  the  Watergate  case  that 
fail  under  the  Jurisdiction  which  has  been 
assigned  us  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  clear  that  both  the  domestic  and  for- 
eign  banking  systems   were   widely   utilized 
to  transfer  and  conceal  large  campaign  con- 
tributions  which  have  become  involved  In 
the  Watergate  affair. 

We  know  that  at  least  (lOO.OOO  was  ex- 
ported and  or  imported  from  Mexico  and 
that  at  least  889.000  of  Mexican  checks  went 
through  the  Finance  Committee  to  Re-Elect 
the  President  and  ended  up  In  the  Miami 
bank  account  of  Bernard  Barker,  one  of  the 
persons  indicted  in  the  Watergate  burglary. 
We  also  know  that  another  »2S.0O0  contri- 
bution which  involved  two  applicants  for  a 
Federal  bank  charter— Dwayne  Andreas  and 
Kenneth  Dahlberg— also  passed  thrcnigh  the 
Finance  Committee  to  Re-EIect  the  President 
and  on  to  the  same  bank  account  in  Miami 
We  also  know  that  this  particular  bank 
charter  was  granted  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  under  what  appear  to  be  an- 
usual  procedures. 

This  Committee,  of  course,  sounded  ibe 
alarm  nearly  four  years  ago  about  the  grow- 
ing use  of  foreign  bank  channels— and  the 
intemauonal  transfers  of  cash— to  further 
tax  evasion,  drug  traffic,  stock  manipulaUon 
and  other  criminal  activities  In  the  Dnlted 
States  We  had  bi-partisan  support  in  in- 
vestigating these  cases  and  the  FNprelgn  Bank 
Secrecy  Act  passed  this  Committee  on  a  36 
to  0  vote  and  went  through  the  House  on  an 
unanimous  vote. 

It  would  now  seem  strange  If  this  Commit- 
tee were  to  ignore  the  International  trans- 
fer and  concealment  of  massive  campaign 
contributions  which  may  have  been  used  to 
finance  the  greatest  political  espionage  case 
In  the  history  of  the  United  States  Surely 
our  concern  is  no  less  simply  because  this 
particular  use  of  foreign  bank  accounts  may 
have  involved  leading  political   figure* 

Tills  is  a  serious  case— one  which  goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment. The  charges  and  allegations  have 
touched  high  levels  of  our  Government 
reaching  right  Into  the  White  House  and  In- 
volving former  members  of  President  Nixon's 
Cabinet. 

In  light  of  the  seriousness  of  these 
charges— and  their  reflection  on  the  Integrity 
of  our  Governmental  and  political  proc- 
e&sej^— it  is  reasonable  to  expect  these  offi- 
cials to  come  forward  with  the  facts  Many 
of  them  have  Issued  carefully  worded  denials 
through  their  attorneys  and  through  the 
Republican  campaign  apparatus,  and  I  would 
think  that  these  gentlemen  would  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  present  the  facta  In  an 
open  forum. 

In  fact,  the  President  of  the  United 
States— Richard  Nixon— on  August  20  con- 
ducted a  nationally -tele  vised  press  confer- 
ence to  explain  the  Watergate  affair,  and  at 
that  time  ht  called  for  an  airing  of  the  facts 
I  quote : 

"What  really  hurts  In  matters  of  this  sort 
is  not  the  fact  that  they  occur,  because 
overzealous  people  In  campaigns  do  things 
that  are  wrong.  What  really  hurts  is  if 
you  try  to  cover  It  up.  .  .  .  We  have  In- 
dicated that  we  want  all  the  facta  brought 
out  .  .  .  This  kind  of  activity,  as  I  have 
often  indicated,  has  no  place  whatever  In 
our  political  process.  We  want  the  air  cleared. 
We  want  It  cleared  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  hearings  we  are  asking  for  In  this 
Committee  would  do  exactly  what  the  Pres- 
ident told  the  American  public  he  wanted 
done — "clear  the  air." 


But.  since  tbe  President's  televised  sute- 
meut.  his  campaign  funcuonsrles  have  done 
everything  poeslble  to  prevent  this  Com- 
mittee from  proceeding.  The  President's  own 
Unance  chalnnan.  Maurice  Stans.  refused  to 
appear  voluntarily  In  an  open  session  of 
this  Oonunlttee.  and  others  connected  with 
the  campaign  have  done  everything  pos- 
sible to  avoid  questions  about  the  case.  It  is 
obviovs  that  there  wUl  be  no  'clearing  of 
the  air"  unless  this  Committee  issues  sub- 
poenas and  coDducts  open  hearings. 

Faced  with  the  obvious  contradictions  of 
the  President's  August  29  press  conference, 
some — Including  the  President's  Justice  De- 
partment— have  claimed  In  recent  days  that 
the  opposition  to  the  bearings  Is  based  sole- 
ly on  a  concern  for  the  rights  of  the  seven 
Indicted  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  on  Sep- 
tember IS.  Concern  lor  the  defendants'  rlghU 
is  proper,  and  I  am  not  going  to  crltlcUse 
newly-found  converts  to  the  cau3e  of  clvu 
Uberltles. 

The  tracing  of  the  wanderings  of  these 
campaign  monies  through  foreign  countries 
and  back  Into  the  Umted  States;  the  investi- 
gation of  a  "quickie"  bank  charter:  the  de- 
termination of  how  the  banking  systems 
were  used  to  conceal  these  massive  transfera 
of  fxmds;  and  the  other  financial  aspects  do 
not  directly  involve  tbe  charges  In  the  in- 
dlctmente  against  the  seven  defendants. 

The  grand  jury,  for  its  own  reasons,  chose 
to  deal  only  with  the  questions  concerning 
the  break-in  at  the  Watergate  and  the  Im- 
mediate eavesdropping  aspects  of  the  case. 
As  the  Members  of  this  Committee  know, 
the  grand  Jury  did  not  deal  with  the  broader 
questions  involving  the  finances  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  these  bearings  cannot  be 
conducted  without  prejudicing  the  rights  of 
any  of  these  defendants.  It  is  my  intention 
to  conduct  them — and  I  am  sure  this  is  tbe 
intention  of  all  Members  of  the  Committee — 
in  a  careful  manner  to  avoid  impinging  of 
the  criminal  coses  already  iinderway. 

The  Delaney  case  and  other  ca^es  which 
have  been  cited  In  the  attempt  to  block  this 
Investigation  simply  do  not  apply  to  the  kind 
of  situation  that  la  before  the  Committee 
today  and  I  have  attached  a  memorandum 
to  my  statement  outlining  why  this  is 
clearly  so. 

This  last-mlnute  concern  being  expressed 
about  the  defendants'  rights  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, nothing  more  than  a  smokescreen  to 
hide  the  real  reasons  why  .some  people  do 
not  want  these  hearings  to  proceed. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  I  hope  we  will 
hear  some  voices  raised  about  the  rights  of 
the  American  people  to  know  the  facts — the 
full  facta — about  this  sordid  case.  Some  peo- 
ple wlu  shout  "politics"  and  I  want  to 
remind  them  that  we  do  have  a  political 
process  by  which  we  select  our  leaders  m 
this  nation.  It  Is  a  proud  process — an  In- 
tegral part  of  our  entire  system  and  It 
should  be  preserved. 

The  people  hare  a  ftmdamental  right  to 
select  their  leaders — their  President — un- 
hindered by  arlmlnal  subversion  of  the  po- 
litical process.  Totalltarlon  governments 
often  engage  in  the  horassment  of  opposition 
political  parties  through  espionage  and 
other  means,  but  this  has  no  place  m  our 
system. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Committee 
should  wait  and  conduct  these  Investigations 
at  some  later  date.  All  of  us  are  aware  of  tbe 
stories  which  have  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  tn  recent  days  describing  the 
hurried  efforts  to  destroy  records  and  to 
obstruct  those  seeking  tbe  facte. 

If  these  hearings  are  delayed  untU  after 
the  election  and  untU  these  political  com- 
mittees are  dissolved  and  their  personnel 
scattered,  the  American  people  will  never 
have  the  facts.  We  either  net  now  or  we 
simply  come  up  with  meaningless  shreds  of 
paper  and  a  long  list  of  witnesses  who  can 
no  longer  be  found. 
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But  there  are  other  more  important  facts 
to  consider  about  the  timing  of  these  hear- 
ings. In  a  national  election  the  American 
people — the  voters — are  the  Jury  and  It  Is 
proper— and  essential— that  the  jury  have 
the  facts  before  it  renders  Its  verdict.  The 
p::ople  who  are  opposing  Immediate  hear- 
tncs  seem  to  be  saying  "let  the  Jury  render 
Its  verdict  first  and  then  we  wlU  tell  them 
what    actually    happened." 

The  Issues  here  today  are  not  complicated. 
The  Members  of  this  Committee  will  either 
vote  to  give  the  American  people  the  facts — 
all  the  farts — about  this  political  eipSona&e 
or  they  will  shut  the  door — possibly  for  all 
thrcs — on  this  scrry  affair. 

Resolution 

Resolved.  That  the  Conunlttee  on  Banlc- 
Ing  and  Currency  authorizes  the  Chairman 
to  use  all  necessary  and  proper  means  within 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre»enT.atives 
and  the  rules  cf  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  includlnc:  the  use  of  sub- 
poena power,  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
the  wltr.ec^ses  specified  in  section  2  and  the 
production  by  such  witnesses  of  all  books, 
records,  minutes,  memoranda,  correspond- 
ence and  other  related  documents  and  mate- 
rials which  will  er.able  the  Comn\lttee  to 
fully  investigate  the  extent  to  which — 

1 1 )  financial  ln.stitutlons  and  foreign 
financial  arrangemrnts  were  used  in  provid- 
ing or  facilitating  the  collection  ol  funds  for 
the  Committee  to  Rc-Elect  the  President  cr 
any  affiliate  fundraHl.ig  entitles; 

(2)  oontriljutions  to'the  Finance  Commit- 
tc«  to  Re-Elect  the  President  were  Involved 
In  the  application  for,  or  granting  of,  a  char- 
ter of  any  institution  governed  or  regulated 
or  u:ider  legtelatlon  which  Is  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  Committee: 

(3)  any  such  funds  were  involved  m  the 
commission  of  Illegal  acts,  if  any;  and 

l4(  the  Import  or  export  of  foreign  or 
domestic  monies  were  used  In  the  funding 
of  the  Finance  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the 
President; 

In  order  to  determine  whether  legislative 
proposals,  the  subject  matter  of  which  la 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Committee,  should 
be  Initiated.  The  use  of  subpoena  power 
shall  be  authorized  to  obtain  only  such 
books,  records,  minutes,  memoranda,  corre- 
spondence and  other  pertinent  documents 
and  niaterlals  and  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  from  the  Committee  to 
Be-Elect  the  President.  Its  officers,  officials, 
and  directors,  both  past  and  present,  as  well 
as  from  all  parties  to  such  funding  and 
ilnanclal  tran.'^actions  mentioned  above,  only 
so  long  as  they  are  relevant  to  the  trans- 
actions, and  from  Institutions,  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  Committee. 

Sec.  2.  Subpoenas  under  this  resolution 
shall  issue  to — 

(1)  Robert  Allen: 

(2)  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com- 
pany and  all  Federal  and  State  licensed 
telephone  companies,  including: 

Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Com- 
pany of  Washington 

Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Com- 
pany of  Maryland 

Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Com- 
pany of  Vlrgmia 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Company  of 
Houston,  Texaa 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  Company  of 
Miami.  Florida; 

(3)  Dwavne  Andreas; 
f4t  Alfred  Baldwin; 
^b^  Paul  Barrlck: 

(6)  Records  relating  to  the  Mexican  trans- 
fer of  campaign  funds  In  the  possession  of 
appropriate  Federal  Reserve  Banlca  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Servloe; 

(7)  John  Caullfield; 


(8)  Arden  Chambers; 

19 1  Maury  Chotlner; 

(10)  Chase  Manhattan  Bank: 

(11 J  Continental  Illinois  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Chicago; 

(12)  Kenneth  H.  Oahlbers; 

(13(  John  Dean: 

(14)  Edward  Fatlar; 

(16)  Finance  Committee  to  Re-EIect  the 
President  and  other  committees  related 
thereto; 

(16)  Financial  institutions  which  have  in 
the  past  or  in  the  present  maintained  ac- 
counts for  the  Finance  Commltt«e  to  Re- 
Elect  the  President  or  related  committees. 
Including: 

National  Savings  and  Trust  Companv  of 
Washington 
First  National  Bank  of  Washington 
Rigga  National  Bank 
American  Security   and  Trust  Company: 

(17)  First  City  National  Bank  of  Houston: 

(18)  First  Natlon&l  Bank  Building,  170I 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W.; 

(19)  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York; 

(201  Harry  Fleming: 
(2H  Sally  Harmo:iy; 

(22)  Gulf  Besnur'ces  and  Chemical  Ccr- 
poratlor.  and  all  its  subsidiaries; 

(23)  Frederick  La  Rue; 
(21)  Clrrk  MacGre  ^3r: 
(23)  Jcb  Stujiri  Magruder; 

(26)  Robert  C.Mardlan; 

(27)  John  N.  Mitchell; 

(28)  Robert  Odle: 

(29)  Hcrber:  L.  Porter; 

(30)  ErtoreReynaldo; 

(31 1  Republic  National  Bank  of  Miami; 
(32)  Hugh  W  Sloan; 
133)  Maurice  H.Sians; 

(34)  The  Bank  of  America; 

(35)  William  TlmmonsL 

(36)  The  Watergate  Hotel,  2600  Virginia 
Aveiue.  N.W.,  Waihii'gton.  DC; 

(37)  Watergate  Office  Building.  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue,  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.; 

(38)  Watergate  East  Apartments.  2300  Vir- 
ginia Avenue.  N.W..  Washlngtcn.  D.C.: 

(39)  Watergate  s.^uth  Anartmcnts,  700 
New  HampEhire  Avenue,  N.W..  Washington, 
DC: 

(40)  Watergate  West  Apartments,  2700  Vir- 
ginia Avenue. N.W..  Washington.  DC. 

Sec.  3.  The  Chairman  of  this  Committee  Is 
authorized  to  take  all  necsssary  and  proper 
action,  as  provided  under  H.  Res.  114.  adopted 
by  the  House  March  2,  1971,  and  in  bis 
capacity  as  Chairman,  to  Implement  the  pro- 
visions of  this  resolution  and  facilitate  such 
Investigation. 

Statemewt  op  chairman  Wright  Patman, 
House  Bakkino  and  Ccrrenct  Cokmittei 
FOLLOWING  CouMirrvc  VOTB  ON  Water- 
CATx,  Tuesday.  October  3,  1972 

The  vote  here  this  morning  Is  a  disappoint- 
ment for  all  Americans  ...  a  disappointment 
for  everyone  except  those  with  a  self-interest 
In  concealing  the  facts. 

But  this  Is  Just  one  inning  in  a  battle  to 
lay  these  facts  before  the  American  people. 
The  battle  Is  far  from  over  and  all  the  White 
House  pressure  in  the  world  won't  prevent 
the  facts  from  coming  out. 

The  American  people — in  my  opinion— 
will  not  tolerate  this  massive  cover-up.  They 
will  not  tolerate  a  President  using  his  politi- 
cal party  to  raLse  funds  for  political  espio- 
nage. The  American  people  are  a  powerful 
Jury,  and  I  predict  they  will  weigh  this  cover- 
up  very  carefully  in  the  coming  weeks. 

This  concealment  of  the  facts — as  voted  by 
the  Committee  this  mornlng^waa  engineered 
by  th©  White  House  and  by  the  same  people 
who  engineered  the  laundering  of  funds  In 
Mexico  and   the  other  transactions   which 


have  come  to  light  ha  connection  with  this 
Watergate  affair. 

If  the  American  people  demand  it.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  Administration,  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  Republican  Party  are  going  to 
have  to  make  the  facts  available.  The  people 
have  rights  and  they  have  a  right  to  have 
their  political  processes  protected  and  not 
subverted, 

I  predict  that  the  facts  will  come  out,  and 
when  they  do  I  am  convinced  they  will  re- 
veal why  the  White  House  was  so  anxious  to 
kill  the  Conmiittee's  Investigation.  The  pub- 
lic will  fully  understand  why  this  pre-jsure 
was  mounted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  confident  that  this 
Investigation.  If  It  had  been  carried  for- 
ward, would  have  uncovered  much  of  the 
Watergate  facts  and  would  have  pre- 
vented the  massive  cover-up  efforts 
which  took  place  in  the  ensuing  months. 
Tills  colloquy  between  Sam  Dash  and 
John  Dean  during  the  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Watergate  Committee  are  in- 
structive: 

Mr.  Oask.  "Now,  if  all  those  witnesses  had 
been  called  by  the  Patman  conamlttee  at  the 
time  those  hearings  were  going  to  be  held 
and  had  answered  according  to  the  sub- 
pena,  what  in  fact  was  the  concern  of  the 
White  House." 

Mr.  Dean.  "Well,  If  those  hearings  had 
been  held,  there  Is  a  good  chance  these  hear- 
Ings  would  not  be  held  todav.  because  I  think 
that  would  have  unraveled  the  coverup."» 

After  additional  evidence  was  uncov- 
ered by  the  Washington  Post  indicating 
even  more  widespread  activities,  I  again 
called  a  committee  meeting  and  sought 
voltmtarj'  testimony  from  four  witnesses: 
John  MItch?II,  John  Dean.  Maurice  Stans 
and  Clark  MacGregor.  John  Dean  re- 
fused to  come  on  the  grounds  that  the 
President  had  invoked  "executive  privi- 
lege" and  the  other  three  declined  on 
advice  of  counsel.  However,  the  Memtiers 
attending  that  meeting  on  October  12— 
the  second  meeting — agreed  that  the 
staff  should  continue  to  attempt  to  col- 
lect information  on  this  case.  A  second 
staff  report  was  issued  on  October  31  and 
it  revealed  new  Information  about  the 
movement  of  the  Mexican  money  and 
revealed  for  the  first  time  that  the  cam- 
paign had  also  received  money  from 
Luxembourg. 

This  second  report  also  dealt  exten- 
sively with  efforts  to  discover  the  move- 
ment of  currency  In  the  campaign  and 
detailed  the  activities  of  Walter  T.  Dun- 
can, who  at  that  time  was  the  largest 
single  contributor  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  Re-Elect  the  President.  This 
second  report  also  discussed  extensively 
the  manner  In  which  the  accounts  had 
been  maintained  at  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee to  Re-Elect  the  President  and  with 
various  banks,  as  well  as  payments  to  a 
variety  of  White  House  personnel  and 
expenditures  involving  the  activities  of 
James  McCord  and  Alfred  Baldwin.  The 
report  also  revealed  apparent  attempts 
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to  monitor  bank  accounts  of  Members 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  Los  Angeles  Times  article  con- 
cerning this  report: 

Report  Links  Foreign  Account  to  Nixon 
Ppnd:  House  Banking  Stttdt  Discloses 
$30,000  CuEAEED  Through  LtrxEMBOtTRc  lu- 

STnUUO.H 

(B^  Robert  L.  Jackson) 

Washington. — President  Nlxcn'3  campaign 
urganlzailon  received  at  least  $30.GCO  through 
a  secret  bank  account  In  Lusemboitrg  last 
spring,  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  said  Tuesday. 

A  staff  study  on  the  break-in  at  and  al- 
leged bugging  of  Democratic  headquariers 
last  June,  released  by  committee  Chairman 
Wright  Patman  (D-Tex.),  called  It  "reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  total  amount  { froia 
foreign  bank  accotmts)  is  BUhatantlally 
higher." 

Committee  investigators,  ixi  an  earlier  re- 
port Sept.  13.  detaUdd  hov/  >IOO,000  was 
channeled  through  Mexico  to  the  Committee 
far  the  Rwlectlon  of  the  President.  These 
funds,  part  of  which  wound  up  In  the  Miami 
bank  account  of  one  of  the  bugging  suspects, 
were  from  a  donor  or  donors  who  v,'lshed  to 
remain  anonymous,  authorities  said. 

The  new  study  said  that  bank  debit  mcmo- 
randuin;3  and  copies  of  transfers  Involving 
Washington  and  Philadelphia  banks  "show- 
that  President  Nixon's  campaign  received  at 
least  $30,000  through  the  Banque  Interna- 
tionale a  Luxembourg  In  late  March  and 
early  April." 

TEN  UXLUON  DOLLARS  EARLIES 

The  Nixon  committee  has  acknowledged 
receiving  about  $10  million  in  campaipn  gifts 
before  April  7,  the  date  a  new  federal  election 
disclosure  law  took  effect.  OOP  officials  have 
declined  to  disclose  the  naniej  of  these  do- 
nors on  ground  they  were  not  yet  cohered  by 
the  new  law. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Nixon  committee 
called  the  congressional  report  "a  vicious 
document"  and  "a  dishonest  collection  of  In- 
nuendo" aimed  at  shoring  up  the  presidential 
candidacy  of  Democratic  Sen.  George  S.  Mc- 
Govern. 

The  spokesman  said  he  could  not  answer 
speclflc  points  raised  in  the  report  "imttl  we 
have  read  It  In  Its  entirety." 

The  Patman  committee  did  not  Identify 
the  U.S.  banks  involved  in  the  Luxembourg 
transfers,  nor  did  it  allege  that  the  fimds 
were  connected  with  the  bugging  attempt  at 
Democratic  nat  lonal  headquarters  In  the 
Watergate  complex. 

"The  Committee  to  Reelect  the  President 
has  successfully  hidden  the  names  of  the 
donors  of  these  additional  foreign  checks," 
the  report  said. 

"As  a  result,  we  do  not  know  the  circum- 
stances under  which  funds  reached  the 
United  States,  but  In  tight  of  the  revelations 
Involving  the  Mexican  transfers  this  Is  ob- 
viously fertile  ground  for  investigation." 

Patman  did  not  say  what  law  he  believed 
was  violated  by  the  Luxembourg  bank  trans- 
fers. He  has  previoiiEly  emphasized,  how- 
ever, that  It  Ifi  a  federal  violation  for  a  for- 
eign national  to  contribute  to  a  tJ.S.  presi- 
dential campaign.  And  he  has  said  that  the 
Nixon  committee  has  not  Identified  the 
sources  cf  funds  coming  from  the  Mexican 
bank  accounte. 

Patman.  who  twice  sought  In  vain  to  ob- 
tain majority  approval  of  his  committee 
for  subpoena  power  and  full  hearings  on 
the  Watergate  case,  said  in  a  covering  letter 
that  he  would  again  push  for  a  full  probe 
of  these  banking  transactions  after  Con- 
gress reconvenes  next  Jantiary. 

The  banking  committee  study,  in  which 


Investigations  for  the  General  Accounting 
Office  assisted,  charged  thct  GOP  financial 
records  were  marked  by  'Inaccuracies,  omls* 
slcas   and   Improper  recording  of   receipts." 

In  addition,  the  report  said.  "The  evi- 
dence .  .  .  indicates  possible  violations  cf 
federal  laws  and  regulations  mvolvlng  bank 
record -keeping." 

Among  "discrepancies"  In  the  Nixon  com- 
mittee records  cr  the  ledgers  of  Ita  banks, 
according  to  the  repcrt : 

— A  balance  of  S2  million  in  GOP  funds 
at  one  bank  last  April  7.  "whereas  the  books 
of  the  reelect  committee  shov.ed  a  bal&uce 
cf  S2.8mmioii." 

— Crediting  a  8305,000  contribution  from 
Texas  r.^ncher  W.  T.  Duncan,  although  Dun- 
can's sift  wfis  a  promissorj-  note  worth  only 
$204,799  when  the  Nixon  committee  sold  It 
to  a  W.ishington  banV:. 

—Depositing  $250,417  "to  an  aiicoimt  of  a 
nonexistent  political  committee-" 

The  Patman  committee  said  It  believes  the 
Nixon  campaign  actually  collected  $15  mil- 
lion to  920  million  from  tmldentified  donors 
before  April  7.  rather  than  the  $10  million 
acknowledged  by  Republican  officials. 

NO  SUaSTANTlATION 

In  addition,  the  report  charges — but  falls 
to  substantiate — Hugh  W.  Sloan  Jr.,  former 
Nixon  campaign  treasurer,  once  ronsidered 
a  plan  "to  monitor  the  personal  bank  ac- 
coiaite  cf  public  olficiais." 

The  report  quotes  an  unidentified  Demo- 
cratic frlv*nd  of  Sloan's  as  saying  Sloan  "told 
me  that  he  had  a  call  .  .  .  from  someone 
who  indicated  they  could  monitor  the  de- 
posits of  Democratic  senators  aud  congress- 
men to  learn  of  any  Illegal  campaign  financ- 
ing that  might  go  through  personal  ac- 
counts." 

SIc&n  refused  to  talk  to  congressional  In- 
vco  I  igators.  and  the  banking  committee— 
without  subiioena  power — could  not  compel 
Ills  lestlmcny,  the  report  said. 


THE  RURAL  TELEPHOI-JE  USER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Talcott),  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  view 
\\1th  deep  concern  the  trend  in  the  com- 
munications industry  for  Independent 
companies  to  develop  and  sell  equipment 
for  selective  interconnection  to  the  Bell 
System.  The  end  result  of  thi.",  practice 
may  well  be  the  abandonment  of  the  tra- 
ditional pricing  system  for  telephone 
service. 

For  years  the  telephone  companies 
have  provided  service  to  ihe  individual 
homeowner  at  a  rate  that  was  below  the 
actual  cost  of  the  service.  They  were  able 
to  provide  this  "subsidy"  because  the 
commercial  service  provided  to  the  large 
bu.<;iness  users  provided  a  sufficiently 
high  profit  margin  to  help  support  the 
home  phone  service. 

Ti\e  public  utility  theory  for  telephone 
service  was  akin  to  the  postal  service. 
Services  so  basic  as  telephone  and  mail 
should  be  provided  for  almost  all  citizens 
at  approximately  similar  prices  regard- 
less of  where  in  America  they  happen  to 
live  or  operate  a  business. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  the  prolif- 
eration of  competing  services  provided 
by  outside  companies  for  interconnection 
to  telephone  company  lines  and  equip- 


ment. The  telephone  c  jmpany  subscrib- 
ers believe  that  there  are  two  distinct 
dangers  to  be  considered.  The  first  is  that 
the.se  companies  are  "skimming  the 
cream*'  from  the  big  city  high  volume 
business  sub.scribsrs.  The  ultimate  result 
must  be  an  increase  in  rates  to  the  resl- 
dentliil,  rural,  low  volume  sub:cribers.  So 
far  neither  the  Bell  System  nor  the  gov- 
ernments have  a  complete  economic 
study  of  this  development,  but  they  can 
pcint  to  the  experience  of  South  Central 
Bell.  That  company  contends  that  the 
S5.90  per  montli  which  residential  sub- 
scribers pay  for  local  service  wouM  nearly 
double  if  It  were  not  for  augmenting  rev- 
enue from  higher  profit  business  services. 

Such  a  large  Increase  in  telephone 
rafes  in  our  State  or  area  could  cause 
undue  economic  hardship  on  all  resi- 
dential telephone  usere.  but  It  would  fall 
heaviest  on  those  who  can  least  afford  it. 
and  who  also  most  need  their  telephones. 
The  aged  and  the  shutins.  particularly 
in  rural  areas,  count  on  the  telephone 
for  keeping  in  touch  and  for  summon- 
ing help  in  emergencies.  Man,v  live  on 
fixed  incomes,  and  if  their  rates  were 
doubled  many  would  be  forced  to  give  up 
telephone  service  entirely.  Increased 
rates  would  also  bear  unfairly  on  those 
^\1th  low  incomes  who  have  come  to  de- 
pend upon  having  a  telephone  a\  ailable. 

In  our  part  of  the  country*  homes  are 
much  more  widely  separated  than  in  the 
big  cities  and  the  phone  company  has  to 
run  and  maintain  longer  lines  from  the 
roads  to  Individual  houses.  Our  towns 
tend  to  be  smaller,  and  do  not  repre- 
sent large  telephone  marketing  areas. 
We  receive,  and  are  grateful  for  the  ex- 
cellent service,  at  reasonable  rates,  from 
the  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
We  know  that  this  is  made  possible,  at 
least  in  part,  by  the  large  business  uses 
in  places  like  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles.  We  believe  that  this  system  has 
worked  well  In  the  past  and  should  not 
be  abandoned  without  the  Government 
and  the  subscribers  knowing  the  full  eco- 
nomic and  social  impact.  We  feel  that 
the  entrance  into  the  market  by  these 
new  companies  who  are  only  interested 
in  servicing  the  large  and  profitable 
commercial  accounts  will  force  the  tele- 
phone companies  to  completely  revise 
theh-  rate  schedules.  The  loss  of  the  large 
commercial  accounts,  and  the  accom- 
panying profits,  will  force  the  telephone 
companies  to  turn  to  the  residential  sub- 
scriber and  the  small  businessman  for 
the  revenues  to  support  the  entire  sys- 
tem. The  economic  impact,  as  well  as  the 
social  Impact,  of  such  a  change  could 
easily  be  disasterous. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  and  other  members  of 
our  Appropriations  Subcommittee  have 
urged  the  FCC  to  investigate  this  entire 
situation  thoroughly  and  make  a  full 
economic  impact  study.  We  feel  that  be- 
fore any  decisions  are  made  which  will 
significantly  affect  r.ite  structures,  a 
comprehensive  economic  study  should  be 
completed  and  the  results  made  public. 
Only  then  can  we  see  the  true  cost  to 
the  consumer  of  this  new  "selective" 
competition  in  this  area. 
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PANAMA  CANAL:  JUGULAR  VEIN  OF 
INTEROCEANIC  COMMERCE  AND 
HEMISPHERIC  SECURITY 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  8 
prertous  order  ot  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
organizations  in  the  United  States  that 
feature  debates  on  national  policy  ques- 
tions of  prime  importance  is  the  Inter- 
national Platform  A5.sociation  of  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  of  which  Ted  Mack  is  pres- 
ident and  Dan  Tyler  Moore  is  director 
general  and  board  chairman.  At  its  1974 
annual  convention  In  Washington.  DC. 
at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  its  after- 
noon session  on  August  1  was  devoted  to 
a  debate  on  this  timely  subject :  "Should 
the  United  States  surrender  .wvereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama?" 

The  participants  In  the  discussion 
were  the  Honorable  Aquillno  Boyd,  for- 
mer Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Pana- 
ma and  now  that  country's  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  Organization  in 
New  York,  for  the  affirmative  side  and 
myself  for  the  negative,  with  George 
Crile.  of  Harpers  magazine  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  presiding.  The  audience  was 
largely  of  a  public  opinion-forming  char- 
acter but  included  leaders  in  Govern- 
ment service  as  well  as  in  other  flelds 
from  various  parts  of  the  Nation. 

In  his  opening  remarks  Mr.  Crile  sum- 
marized thf-  backgroimd  of  the  two 
speakers  as  regards  the  canal  question. 
It  is  quite  interesting  that  Ambassador 
Boyd  in  January  1959.  was  a  leader  in 
the  Panamarian  National  Assembly  that, 
on  January  12  of  that  year.  ofBcially 
branded  me  as  the  "Republic  of  Pana- 
ma's No.  1  Gratuitous  Enemy"  iH  Doc 
No.  474.  89th  Cong.,  pp.  100  and  103  > 
That  acUon  was  the  result  of  my  strong 
defense  in  the  Congress  of  the  treaty- 
based  rights,  power,  and  authority  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
canal.  In  spite  of  the  1959  action  by  Mr. 
Boyd  I  was  glad  to  share  the  platform 
with  him. 

As  part  of  my  preparation  for  the  de- 
bate, I  compiled  from  the  best  sources 
available  a  comprehensive  paper  sum- 
marizing essential  fact<i  of  the  inter- 
oceanic  canal  problem,  and  how  to  meet 
it.  The  solution  offered  was  directed  to- 
ward two  main  objectives:  First  reten- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  its  undiluted 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone-  and 
second,  the  major  modemlzaUon  of  the 
existing  Panama  Canal  according  to  the 
time-tested  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks 
Plan,  which  was  developed  in  the  Panama 
Canal  organlzaUon  as  a  result  of  World 
War  n  experience  and  won  the  approval 
of  the  President  as  a  postwar  project 

Some  31  Identical  resolutions  reafflrm- 
mg  U.S.  sovereign  control  over  the  Canal 
Zone  have  been  Introduced  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  with  strong  non- 
partisan support  In  each  body.  Identical 
bills  for  the  major  modernization  of  the 
existing  canal  are  also  pending  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  with  the  wide 
support  from  many  civic,  fraternal,  and 


patriotic  organizations,  important  mari- 
time interests  including  the  Panama 
Canal  Pilots  Association,  and  the  na- 
tional organization  of  the  AFI^CIO. 

In  these  general  connections,  attention 
is   Invited    to   the   address   by   Senator 

Stbom  Thurmond  on  "Panama  Canal \ 

New  Look."  in  the  Concressiokal  Recor'd 
of  August  1.  1974,  pages  26250-26255, 
especiaUy  the  1973  memorial  to  the  Con- 
gress from  the  Committee  for  Continued 
U.S.  Control  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  1973  resolution  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Pilots  Association  on  major  moderniza- 
tion that  he  quoted. 

Although  It  was  not  possible  to  deliver 
aU  of  my  prepared  address  at  the  August 
1  debate  because  of  lack  of  time  I  shall 
include  Its  entire  text  along  with  the 
texts  of  the  indicated  Canal  Zone 
sovereignty  resolutions  and  bills  for 
major  canal  modernization  as  parts  of 
my  remarks. 

PA^■AMt  Canal:  Jcohlar  Vein  or  Intesocb- 
A.-MIC  CoMMoci:  and  Hsmisphiwc  SrcuErTT 
(Address  by  Hon.  DANm  J.  flood  of  Pennsyl- 
vanu  betort   the   Internauonal   Platfonn 
AEsociitlon   in   tlie  Sheraton   Part   Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C..  August  l.  1B74) 
Mr.  Chairman,  membera  of  the  Interna- 
tional   Platform    Association,    distinguished 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 
,.I5J  ''"'»™«  Canal  annually  transits  some 
15.000  veawls  from  about  55  countries.  About 
70  percent  of  Its  traOc  either  originates  or 
terminates  In  United  States  ports.  Such  facts 
in  a  realistic  sense,  establish  it  as  the  jugiUar 
vem  of  Interoceanlc  commerce  and  hemls- 
pherlo  security. 

.Among  the  gravely  vlul  Issues  now  before 
the  Congress  are:  1.  The  threat  to  continued 
undiluted  sovereign  control  by  the  United 
States  over  the  U.S.  owned  Canal  Zone  and 
2.  the  completion  of  the  suspended  major 
modernization  of  the  ejlstlng  Canal.  All  other 
Canal  questions,  however  Important,  Includ- 
ing the  vaunted  old  Idea  of  a  '■sea-level" 
canal,  are  Irrelevant  and  sliould  not  be  per- 
mitted to  confuse.  (Ho.  Kept.  No.  92-1629,  p. 

For  proper  understanding,  it  is  esaentul 
to  Unow  certaui  elemenui  facta  in  canal 
history; 

First,  in  1901,  m  a  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  United  States  made  the  long  range 
commitment  to  construct  and  operate  an 
Isthmian  canal  under  the  rules  BovemUiK  the 
operation  of  the  Sues  Canal. 

.^^"S?"'  *"  '*''^-  ""«  Congress  authorized 
the  President  to  acquire  by  treaty  the  "per- 
petual control"  of  a  canal  zone,  as  well  as  the 
purchase  of  all  property  m  It.  (or  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  and  Its  "perpetual" 
operation.  *^ 

Third.  In  1803.  after  the  secession  of  Pan- 
ania  from  Colombia,  the  United  States  in  a 
treaty  with  Panama,  acquired  a  grant  "In 
perpetuity"  of  sovereign  rlghtt.  power  and 
authority  over  the  Indispensably  necessary 
protective  frame  ot  the  canal  zone  for 
SlO.OOO.OOO.  In  the  same  treaty,  our  country 
assumed  the  annual  obUgatlon  for  payment 
to  Panama  of  the  Panama  HaUroad  annuity 
from  $250,000.  previously  paid  by  that  com- 
pany to  Colombia.  This  annuity,  Justlflablv 
adjusted  In  tHe  1936  treaty  and  gratuitously 
mcrMsed  to  tue  1955  treaty,  la  not  a  "rental" 
for  the  use  of  the  canal  zone  as  so  often  mis- 
stated In  the  press  and  reference  books  but 
only  the  augmented  annuity  of  the  railroad 
tie  entire  stock  of  which  was  purchased  by 
the  United  states  tor  canal  purposes 

Fourth,  after  acquiring  sovereign  control 
over  the  canal  zone,  the  United  States  ob- 
tamed  tlUe  to  all  privately  owned  land  and 
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property  In  it  by  purchase  from  Individual 
owners,  making  the  zone  our  most  expensive 
territorial  acquisition,  estimated  in  IB73  to 
have  coat  »181,B38.671.  This  sum  la  mora 
than  the  combined  cosu  of  aU  our  other  ter. 
rltorlal  acquisitions.  (Cong,  Record,  vol  no 
pt.  14.  pp.  18431-a.l  • 

PUth,  during  the  decade.  1904-1914  the 
United  states  constructed  the  canal  In  what 
was  the  pest  hole  of  the  world  and  a  Und  of 
endemic  revolution,  transforming  the  zone 
and  surrounding  areas  mto  models  of  troolcal 
health  and  sanitation  that  won  world  ao. 
claim,  and  serving  as  a  force  for  political 
stabUlty. 

Sixth,  under  a  1914  treaty  with  Colombia 
ratified  In  1922.  the  United  stales  paid  that 
country  »25.0O0.O00  and  gave  It  valuable 
transit  rights  In  the  use  ot  both  the  canal 
and  rsUrood.  In  return.  Colombia,  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  Isthmus  prior  to  November  3 
1903.  recognized  the  title  to  both  the  canal 
ana  railroad  as  vested  "entirely  and  abso- 
lutely" m  the  United  States. 

Seventh.  In  1950.  the  Congress,  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Reorganization  Act.  speclfl- 
cally  provided  that  the  levy  of  tolls  tosub- 
ject  to  the  terms  of  the  three  prevlouslv 
mentioned  treaties. 

Eighth,  from  1904  through  Jime  30  1971 
the  total  investment  of  US.  taxpayers  In  the 

S°6^5.?4T(3'o.''"''  '°^'"'"°^  "•  •""■-■  »" 
Ninth  the  validity  of  the  title  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Canal  Zone  has  been 
recognized  by  the  US.  Supreme  Court  iWU. 
son  vs.  Shaw,  204  US.  24.  1907,  at  31-3  i 

Prom  all  of  the  above,  the  evidence  Is  con- 
clusive that  the  United  statee  Is  not  a  squat- 
ter restmg  on  the  banks  of  the  Panama 
Canal  but  Its  lawful  owner  with  full  sov- 
ereign rights,  power  and  authority  and  no 
amount  of  demagoguery  or  sophistry  can  al- 
ter the  essential  facts.  Moreover.  Ertlde  IV 
section  3.  clause  2  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
vests  the  power  to  dispose  of  territory  and 
other  property  of  the  United  States  solely 
in  the  Congress,  which  Includes  the  House  of 
Hepresentatlves   as   weU    as    the   Senate 

I  believe  that  the  domestic  Impact  ot'tha 
possible  closing  of  the  Panama  Canal  cannot 
be  overlooked.  This  Is  especlaUy  true  in  light 
or  the  Impact  on  world  commerce  and  vari- 
ous national  economies  which  have  occurred 
as  a  result  of  the  periodic  closings  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  If  the  Panama  Canal  wire  closed 
to  American  shipping.  It  would  obviously 
compUMte  the  transfer  of  mUltary  vessels 
from  the  AtUnttc  to  the  Psclflc  uid  vice- 
versa.  But  it  would  also  have  great  Impact 
on  our  domestic  way  of  life.  "npact 

The  American  merchant  marine,  which  Is 
badly  in  need  of  modernization,  would  be 
placed  under  immense  strain  if  it  were  re- 
quired to  transport  cargo  around  the  coa- 
Uuent  Of  South  America.  Cargoes  would  be 
reduced,  fuel  constunptlon  would  be  in- 
creased, and  the  cost  of  transporting  these 
Sm.T"  .r""^"  ■*  "Ig^lfl^ntly  increased, 
within  the  Continental  United  SUtea    our 

^"tH'^'^^.V"'''  """^  '*"  "■^'8^'  industnea 
r^i  '^''""'  "P°°  ^  bear  an  additional 
burden.  This  would  have  a  major  Impact  on 
IZ  ^^V^'"^!"-  °°  "'gbway  congestion, 
and  on  domestic  energy  consumption.  All  of 
these  factors  could  contribute  to  higher  costs 
and  thus  aggravate  the  current  Inflation. 

1729"ST'°°°'  "*""'"■  ''°'  ""■  "'■  "'  PP- 
As  foreseen  by  those  who  formulated  the 
historic  ca-ial  policies,  the  canal  zone  and 
canal  form  part  of  the  coast  line  ot  the 
United  States.  Thus,  its  continued  efficient 
operation  and  protection  are  just  as  vital  to 
Interoceanio  commerce  and  hemlspheno  se- 
curity as  are  the  safe  navigation  and  de- 
fense of  the  Chesapeake  and  San  Pranclaco 
Bays. 
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In  recent  years,  the  XiS.  Department  of 
State  has  been  Infiltrated  by  elements  hostile 
to  continued  U-S.  sovereign  control  over  the 
Panama  Canal.  Its  record  baa  been  one  of 
misrepresentatton  and  falsification  In  the 
waging  of  campaigns  so  often  Illustrated  by 
that  agency's  repeated  efTorts  to  dismember 
the  canal  enterprise  by  piecemeal  erosions. 
Ptor  example,  there  is  the  case  of  the  Pan- 
ama Railroad  In  which  the  State  Department 
attempted  to  liquidate  that  Important  rail 
link  and  actually  succeeded  In  giving  away 
Its  freight  yards  and  passenger  stations  in 
Panama  Clt7  and  Colon. 

The  Congress  stepped  Into  the  situation 
and,  after  an  Independent  investigation, 
saved  the  main  line.  Now,  you  have  a  rail- 
road without  Its  designed  terminals.  Can 
you  imagine  anything  more  stupid? 

It  was,  therefore,  no  surprise  to  Informed 
Members  of  the  Congress  when  Communist 
Party  General  Secretary,  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev, 
and  XSS.  Secretary  of  State.  Henry  A.  Kissin- 
ger, early  this  year  visited  the  Caribbean 
about  the  same  time,  the  first  to  Cuba  and 
the  latter  to  Panama. 

In  a  Joint  statement  on  February  7.  1974. 
irom  Havana,  the  U-S£,R.  supported  the 
Cuban  demand  for  the  "unconditional  re- 
moval" of  the  American  Ouantanamo  Naval 
Base.  (Congressional  Recobd.  Vol.  120,  pt. 
12.  pp.  16316-1S318.)  In  a  second  Joint  state- 
ment on  February  7,  secretary  Kissinger  and 
Panamanian  Foreign  Minister  Juan  A.  Tack, 
without  advance  authorization  by  the  Con- 
gre^.  announced  their  approval  of  an 
8-point  "agreement  on  principles"  to  govern 
the  negotiation  of  a  new  Panama  Canal 
Treaty.  (Congksssion-al  Record,  Vol.  120,  pt. 
3.  p.  3998. ) 

Stripped  of  Its  ambiguities,  contradictions 
and  fallacies,  this  Kissinger -Tack  diplomatic 
trick  is  a  blue-print  for  an  abject  surrender 
of  U.S.  treaty-based  sovereign  rights,  power, 
and  authority  over  our  most  strategic  water- 
way, which,  If  not  blocked,  is  certain  to  open 
a  Pandora's  box  of  difficulties.  The  resulting 
problems  would  involve  the  treaty  rights  ot 
Oreat  Britain  and  Colombia  as  well  as  the 
Interests  of  maritime  nations  that  use  the 
canal  and  have  to  pay  tolls.  Some  of  these 
countries  are  already  delving  into  the  situ- 
ation and  will  undoubtedly  take  steps  to 
protect  their  interests. 

In  an  address  before  the  center  for  Inter- 
Amerlcau  relations  at  New  Tork  on  March 
19,  1974,  Ambassador -at-Large  CUewortb 
Bunker,  Chief  Negotiator  for  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty,  explained  the  rationale  of  ad- 
ministration policy  In  the  canal  negotiations. 
His  statement  of  concern  was  consonant  with 
the  Joint  statement  of  principles  Initialed 
by  Secretary  of  State  Klaslr^er  at  Panama 
on  February  7,  1974.  {Strategic  Review,  sum- 
mer 1974,  p.a.) 

Ambassador  Bunker  asserted  XtxaX  the  con- 
sent of  the  Panamanian  people  to  the  UB. 
presence  In  the  Canal  Zone  had  been  re- 
duced to  unacceptable  levels.  He  believes 
that  successful  operation  of  the  c&nal  by  the 
United  States  requires  a  higher  level  of  ac- 
ceptance by  Panama,  and  that  this  accept- 
ance can  be  negotiated.  He  thinks  It  nec- 
essary to  that  end  to  revise  the  objection- 
able provisions  of  the  1903  Treaty  which  con- 
veyed the  Canal  Zone  to  the  United  States. 
Ambassador  Bunker  accepts  at  face  value 
the  allegations  of  the  Torrljos  Government  of 
Panama  that  the  Canal  Zone  constitutes  an 
Intolerable  division  of  Panama  by  a  foreign 
sovereignty  exercising  full  powers  In  the 
Zone,  tliat  the  condition  was  Imposed  seven- 
ty years  ago  but  Is  now  archaic,  that  the 
United  States  can  operate  and  defend  the 
Canal  while  the  Canal  Zone  territory  is  re- 
turned to  the  full  Jurisdiction  of  Panama, 
and  that  a  treaty  to  accomplish  the  change 


will  restore  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

The  Bunker  analysis  did  not  note  the 
quality  of  the  government  of  Panama,  repre- 
senting the  usurpation  of  power  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  national  guard  and  displace- 
ment of  the  elected  president  of  the  repub- 
lic. It  did  not  note  that  the  regime  Is  closely 
alined  with  the  Castro  government  In  Cuba 
and  with  other  left-wing  forces  in  Latin 
America  hostile  to  the  United  States.  It 
did  not  explain  that  the  declme  of  accept- 
ance of  the  U.S.  presence  by  Panama  is  the 
product  of  mob  manipulation  by  forces  de- 
termined to  compel  UjS.  withdrawal  from  the 
Canal  Zone. 

In  sum.  the  Bunker  thesis  treats  the  In- 
spired attacks  of  Marxist -Leninist  radicals  as 
the  voice  of  the  people.  It  assumes  that  these 
attacks  on  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone  can  be  mod- 
erated with  benefit  to  canal  operations  by 
giving  the  zone  territory  back  to  Panama. 
But  these  premises  lack  credibility.  The  ap- 
parent aim  of  the  government  of  Panama  Is 
not  to  Improve  relation  with  the  United 
States  but  to  take  the  canal.  While  we  agree 
that  cordial  relations  with  Panama  are  de- 
sirable, we  do  not  believe  the  State  Depart- 
ment prescription  represents  a  prudent  ap- 
proach to  that  relationship. 

As  to  the  appeal  so  often  made  to  North 
American  idealism  and  generosity  to  "re- 
turn" the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama,  what  are 
the  facts?  That  country  prior  to  November  3, 
1903.  was  a  part  of  Colombia,  from  which  It 
seceded.  It  did  this  only  after  years  of  frus- 
trated waiting  for  Colombia  to  arrange  for 
constructing  that  canal  at  the  Panama  site. 
When  Isthmian  leaders  saw  the  long 
bc^ed  for  project  endangered  by  the  threat- 
ened oonetructlon  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  at 
Nicaragua.  Panama  declared  Its  Independ- 
ence and  the  United  States  then  made  the 
treaty  with  Panama  Instead  of  Colombia. 

When  construction  started  In  1904,  the  Ju- 
bilation of  the  Panamanian  people  wae  prac- 
tically unanimous.  Their  extensive  employ- 
ment and  other  Income  from  Canal  Zone 
sources  now  totals  about  8187.490,000  annu- 
ally, giving  Panama  the  highest  per  capita 
Income  In  Central  America. 

What  Is  the  basis  for  Panamanian  de- 
mand* for  the  "return"  of  the  Canal  Zone  to 
Panama?  Its  Jurisdiction  over  the  territory 
was  brief — from  November  3.  1903,  to  Febru- 
ary 26,  1904,  a  period  of  three  months  and  23 
days.  If  the  Zone  Is  to  be  given  to  any  coun- 
try  it  should  be  Colombia;  but  the  Congress 
would  be  Just  adamant  In  opposing  such 
proposal  as  It  Is  to  giving  it  to  Panama. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  In  a 
mistaken  gesture  of  friendship  on  advice  of 
the  State  Department,  on  September  14,  1900. 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress  and 
IQ  disregard  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Reprewntatlves  by  a  vote  of  382 
to  12  In  opposition  to  the  display  of  the 
Panama  flag  In  the  Zone,  directed  that  It 
be  flown  at  one  place  as  "visual  erldenoe" 
of  Panama's  "titular  sovereignty"  over  !t. 

Instead  of  Improving  relations  with  Pana- 
ma this  action  served  to  widen  the  breach 
In  our  Judicial  structure  caused  by  the  1936 
and  19S5  treaties,  with  the  predicted  results 
that  turbulent  political  elements  In  Panama 
would  Interpret  such  dl^lav  as  admission  by 
the  United  States  of  full  Panamanian  sov- 
ereignty. Today.  Panama  flags  are  flying 
from  one  end  of  the  zone  to  the  other  equal 
with  those  of  the  United  States,  even  on  such 
vital  structures  as  the  locks,  thus  .•serving  to 
prolong  agitation  for  full  Panamanian  con- 
trol. 

Most  certainly,  these  flags  should  be  re- 
moved. For  the  flag  has  only  one  meanlt^ 
and  that  is  sovereignty.  The  only  flag  that 
should  fly  In  the  zone  Is  that  of  the  United 
States. 


What  Is  meant  by  "titular  sovereignty?" 
This  term  has  a  long  history  going  back  to 
Secretary  of  State  Hay  and  Secretary  of  War 
Taft,  who,  in  unfortunate  use*  of  lauguage 
recognized  that  by  the  terms  of  the  1903 
treaty  Panama  retains  a  "titular  sovereignty" 
over  the  Canal  Zone. 

Actually,  no  such  phrase  can  t>e  found  In 
that  treaty.  Neither  a  Secretary  of  State  nor 
any  other  Government  official  had  the  au- 
thority then  or  at  any  time  to  imply  any 
curtailment  whatsoever  of  the  toUl  sov- 
ereign rights,  power,  and  authority  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Canal  Zone  as  defined 
In  the  1903  treaty.  Any  abridgement  involv- 
ing the  disposal  of  territory  or  other  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  without  prior  au- 
thorization by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
is  not  valid. 

At  best,  "titular  sovereignty"  can  only 
mean  a  reversionary  interest  on  the  part  of 
Panama  in  the  sole  event  that  the  United 
States  should  abandon  the  Canal  or  fall  to 
meet  Its  treaty  obligations  for  Its  "perpetual- 
operation.  Despite  my  repeated  requests,  the 
State  Department  has  failed  to  define  the 
term  "titular  sovereignty"  which  faUure  has 
added  to  the  public  confusion  affecting  the 
question  of  Canal  Zone  control. 

As  previously  suted,  there  are  only  two 
basic  Issues  regarding  the  Panama  Canal- 
1.  Continued  undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone:  and  a.  The  major  modcmlaa- 
tlon  of  the  existing  canal.  All  other  matters, 
however  Important.  Including  the  exten- 
sively propagandised  sea  level  proposal  an 
asserted  to  be  Irrelevant.  (H.  Rept.  No  93- 
1629.  p.  36.)  They  only  serve  to  delay  and 
confuse  the  proper  solution,  with  resulting 
inconvenience  to  the  users  of  the  canal  and 
those  who  operate  it. 

As  to  whether  the  United  States  should 
surrender  Its  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
to  Panama,  there  Is  no  doubt  as  to  how  our 
people  stand.  Following  a  national  TV  debate 
on  this  question  on  March  16  1973  over  the 
advocate  program,  more  than  12.000  viewers 
reported,  with  86  percent  of  them  against 
any  surrender.  In  recent  months,  my  own 
correspondence  from  48  of  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  Including  Panama  Itself,  is  al- 
most unanimously  opposed. 

As  said  on  other  occasions,  I  can  think  of 
no  better  way  to  bring  about  another  time- 
wasting  confrontation  with  the  Congress 
than  to  send  to  it  a  treaty  calling  for  the  sur- 
render to  Panama  of  us.  Canal  Zone  terri- 
tory. In  such  event,  the  Congress,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  Its  oonstltutlonal  responsibility  (U3. 
Constitution,  Act.  IV.  Sec.  3,  Clause  21  will 
dispose  of  any  pact  of  Intended  subaervienoe 
where  It  belongs — In  the  waste  basket 

The  U.S.  policy  of  exclusive  sovereign  con- 
trol over  the  Canal  Zone  and  canal  Is  based 
upon  realities.  Including  treaties  with  Great 
Britain,  Panama  and  Colombia.  Tot  the 
United  States  to  assume  the  obligation  of 
operating  and  defending  the  canal  after  .sur- 
render of  sovereignty  over  its  protecUve 
frame  of  the  Canal  Zone  would  place  our 
government  in  the  position  of  having  grave 
responsibility  without  requisite  authority 
which  la  unthinkable. 

I  suggest  that  to  enter  such  negotlatlcn« 
today  Is  a  serious  abandonment  of  US.  au- 
thority and  responsibility.  To  confide  this 
crucial  waterway  to  the  nominal  control  of 
a  small  country  which  la  lU-qualUled  to 
admmiBter  or  defend  It  Is  an  act  of  great 
power  IrresponslblUty.  n  Great  Britain  had. 
in  1951,  asserted  tlie  world  hiterest  in  Suez 
and  committed  military  forces  to  defend 
that  interest,  the  canal  would  not  have 
been  closed  but  would  today  be  a  lively 
artery  of  commerce  bringing  great  trlbutoiy 
benefit  to  the  people  of  Egypt.  Our  people 
do  not  wish  to  have  a  Sues  situation  at 
Panama. 
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The  operation  of  the  Canil  by  the  United 
Stales  on  an  eitraterrltorlal  basis,  as  has 
been  proposed,  m  a  land  of  endless  Intrigue 
and  turmoil,  could  only  result  In  endless 
conflicts  and  recriminations. 

In  addlticnal,  It  would  remove  an  "Island" 
of  sublllty  in  the  Isthmus  that  has  often 
served  as  a  haven  of  refuge  for  Panamanian 
leaders  secRlrg  to  escape  assassination.  One 
of  the  most  recent  users  of  the  Canal  Zone 
as  an  asylum  was  Senora  Tom]os,  the  wife 
of  Panama's  chief  of  government,  during 
an  attempt  to  depote  her  husband  while 
he  was  out  of  his  country.  Most  certainly,  the 
Congres?  will  never  appropriate  huge  funds 
for  any  majcr  canal  project  In  an  area  that 
the  Dnlced  States  does  not  control. 

The  give-aways  contemplated  In  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  "agreement  on  principles" 
for  negotlmlon  of  a  new  canal  treaty  were 
not  authorized  by  the  Congress.  They  a.re 
obvious  attempted  usurpations  of  power  that 
must  be  put  down. 

Recent  State  Department  attitudes  as  re- 
gards the  sovereignty  Issue  can  have  no  rea- 
sonable interpretation  as  an  honest  effort  to 
ease  ten'ions.  Its  officials  know  that  Dicta- 
tor Torrljo''  has  publicly  proclaimed  hu 
esteem  tor  the  Red  regime  In  Cuba  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  for  the  Sovfts  and 
openly  threatened  violence  against  the  Canal 
Zone.  This  «  the  strong  man  of  the  pro- 
Soviet  detacto  government  of  Fsnama  to 
which  self-proclaimed  liberals  In  the  State 
Department  seek  to  surrender  XJS.  sover- 
eignty over  the  Eone;  and  this,  without  even 
stipulating  any  terms  tor  Panama  to  pay  for 
the  billions  spent  by  the  US.  taxpayers  on 
the  canal  enterprise  and  its  defense. 

As  for  the  major  modemlzatlon  of  the  ex- 
isting canal,  this  work  was  authorized  In 
1939  under  existing  treaty  provisions  and 
hailed  as  the  Urgest  single  engineering  proj- 
ect  In  the  world.  Started  In  1940,  It  was  sus- 
pended In  1942  because  of  more  urgent  war 
needs  after  expending  more  than  176,000- 
000,  mainly  for  huge  excavatlorui  at  Oatun 
and  MlraUores  for  larger  loclts.  which  are 
usable.  When  to  this  sum  are  added  $95  - 
OOO.OOO  spent  on  enlarging  OaUlard  Cut 
from  300  to  500  feet,  the  total  already  ap- 
plied toward  major  modernization  of  the 
canal  Is  mors  than  H71.00O.0OO. 

During  World  War  n  there  was  developed 
m  the  Panama  Canal  organization,  as  a  result 
of  v»ar  experience,  the  first  comprehensive 
solution  of  the  canal  operational  problems 
derived  from  demon.<itrated  needs,  known  as 
ths  terminal  lake-thL-d  locks  plan,  which 
won  the  approval  of  President  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt  as  a  postwar  project.  Most  slgnlfl- 
cantly.  this  plan  does  not  require  a  new 
treaty  with  Panama,  which  Is  a  paramount 
consideration  (Conj.  Rrcori.  July  24  1939 
p.  9834 1 .  '  • 

Legislation  for  It.  now  pending  In  both 
Senate  and  House,  has  strong  support  among 
Panama  Canal  pilots,  who  know  canal  oper- 
ational needs  at  lint  hand.  Important  ship- 
ping interests,  engineers,  eooloelsts,  navlga- 
tore,  leading  patriotic,  civic,  fraternal.  Md 
labor  groups.  Including  the  national  organl- 
latlons  of  the  A.P.L -C  r.o.  moreover  the 
plan  will  preserve  the  fresh  water  barrier 
between  the  oceans  thus  preventing  the  In- 
festations of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  the 
poisonous  Pacific  sea  snake  and  voracious 
crown  of  thorns  starfish. 

When  this  long  overdue  work  Is  resumed 
Its  economic  and  other  odvantages  to  the 
Isthmus  and  Interoceanlc  commerce  will  be 
so  obvious  that  current  agitations  should 
vanish  like  a  tropical  log  In  the  morning 
sun.  In  addition  It  could  be  the  occo-Mon  fOT 
helping  Panama  by  building  a  bridge  over  the 
Atlantic  end  of  the  canal  to  correspond  with 
that  across  the  Pacific  end  at  Balboa  and  ald- 
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Ing  In  the  relocation  or  extension  of  the 
Panama  free  zone  m  Colon  to  Panamanian 
territory  east  of  the  D3,  Canal  Zone. 

Historically,  the  Caribbean  has  long  been 
a  focal  area  of  conflict  because  Its  location 
Is  strategic  Today.  Soviet  power  has  Cuba 
Soviet  submarines  cruise  regularly  m  nearby 
waters,  and  a  mam  Soviet  objective  Is  di- 
rected toward  wresting  control  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  from  the  United  states  making 
It  a  pawn  In  International  power  politics 
Thus,  the  real  Issue  In  the  Canal  Zone  sover- 
eignty question  Is  not  United  States  control 
versus  Panamanian  but  continued  undiluted 
VS.  sovereignty  over  the  zone  versus  USS-R 
control:  and  these  are  the  Issues  that  should 
be  recognmed  In  the  Congress  and  the  na- 
tion. Their  imporunce  Is  shown  by  the  In- 
troduction In  both  the  Senate  and  House  of 
strongly  supported  resolutions  In  opposition 
to  any  surrender  In  addition,  the  legislatures 
of  the  states,  acting  m  theU-  highest  sover- 
eign capacities,  have  started  to  adopt  resolu- 
tions calling  upon  their  delegaUons  In  the 
Congress  to  oppose  the  projected  give-away 
Recent  examples  are  Virginia,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Maryland. 

The  elements  In  the  country  and  state 
Department  that  most  loudly  advocate  sur- 
render or  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama  are 
precisely  those  that  urged  U.S.  support  for 
Copununlst  Mao  Tse-Tung  In  China  with  the 
claim  that  he  was  only  a  mUd  "agrarian  re- 
^rmer"  and  later  urged  the  Installation  of 
«del  Castro  m  Cuba  while  ridiculing  evl- 
^  "1"  lie  was  a  red  revolutionary 
What  18  needed  now  la  prompt  action  m 
the  Congress  on  pending  measures  concern- 
ing sovereignty  and  modernization.  This  wui 
quickly  clear  up  the  present  confused  atmos- 
phere  as  regards  US.  control  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  lead  to  resumption  of  work  on  the 
needed  Increase  of  capacity  and  operational 
improvements.  When  completed,  the  latter 
will  provide— at  least  cost— the  best  canal 
for  the  transit  of  vessels— practicable  of 
achievement  and  greatly  Increase  Its  concen- 
tratlonal  capabilities  for  our  naval  forces 
This  wUl  be  of  Increasing  Importance  as  the 
numbers  of  our  naval  vessels  go  down  to- 
ward their  pre-World  War  n  level. 

Thus  to  get  on  with  our  great  responsibil- 
ity and  obligation  to  enlarge  the  Panama 
Canal  and  Improve  Its  operations,  we  must 
be  uncompromisingly  emphatic  In  declar- 
ing that  our  answer  to  any  proposed  abroga- 
tion or  curtailment  of  complete  U.S  sover- 
eign control  over  the  Canal  Zone  la  a  re- 
sounding no;  and  we  shall  say  it  again,  again, 
and  again — no  I 

The  United  States  has  dallied  too  long 
over  futile  hopes  of  accommodating  Ideo- 
logical hostility.  We  can  have  the  re.spect  of 
our  neighbors  only  when  we  show  a  proper 
regard  for  our  own  rights  and  Interests  and 
a  steadfastness  m  providing  the  service  to 
world  commerce  which  we  have  undertaken 
m  Panama.  (Strategic  Review.  Spring  1974 
pp.  42-3.)  *  • 

As  our  Latin  neighbors  are  governed  bv 
reasonable  men.  It  does  not  Impose  too 
heavy  a  burden  on  United  States  diplomacy 
to  ask  that  It  sustain  the  reasonable  premlsi 
that  VB.  sovereignty  m  the  Canal  Zone  la 
esseiitlal  to  the  continuing  operation  of  the 
canal.  The  Interests  of  all  our  neighbors.  In- 
cluding Panama,  and  of  more  distant  coun- 
tries ore  thereby  best  served. 

Secretary  of  State  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
?„^,  '?"'  '°  """*  ''■''=°  °i  December  15 
1923  the  Panamanian  Ambassador  raised  the 
Usue  of  sovereignty.  The  Secretary  Informed 
the  Ambassador  that.  "Our  couiitry  would 
never  recede  from  the  position  which  It  had 
taken  In  the  note  of  Secretary  Hay  In  1904 
This  Oovemment  could  not,  and  would  not, 
enter  Into  any  discussion  affecting  its  fiai 
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right  to  deal  with  the  Canal  Zone  and  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  sovereign  rights  or  au 

thonty  on  the  p.^rt  <.f  Panama It  was  an 

absolute  fuliuty  for  the  Panamanian  QoT 
ernment  to  expect  any  American  adminis- 
tration, no  nuitter  what  It  was.  any  Presl 
dent  or  any  Secretary  of  State,  ever  to  surl 
render  any  part  of  these  rights  which  the 
United  States  had  acquired  under  th. 
Treaty  of  1903." 

Secretary  of  State  Hughes  recognized  that 
the  acquired  U.S.  sovereignty  was  essential 
to  operation  of  the  canal  and  must  endure 
as  lo.ng  a-!  the  canal  endures.  His  policy  |. 
the  right  policy  today,  as  It  was  then 

The  United  States  came  to  thU  strategic 
part  of  the  world  not  for  gold  or  conqurat 
as  the  conqulstadores  hod  come  before  them! 
The  United  States  came  only  to  do  a  job 
where  others  had  faUed.  The  French  had 
tried  to  build  another  Suez  with  little  un- 
derstanding that  the  problem  was  entirely 
different.  They  left  behind  a  record  of  bank- 
ruptcy  and  failure.  The  United  States,  with 
the  vigor  of  a  rising  young  nation  that  hod 
Just  finished  spanning  Its  twin  coasts  with 
railroad  track,  had  the  vision  and  the  genius 
to  put  together  the  diplomatic  engineering 
financial  and  organizational  resources  nec- 
essary to  overcome  all  obstacles. 

In  short  the  United  States  had  made  the 
Panama  Canal  with  Its  protective  frame  of 
the  Canal  Zone  a  symbol  of  Its  achlevem-nt 
It  la  part  of  the  great  heritage  of  our  Nation. 
It  Is  representative  of  the  "can-do"  psy- 
chology that  sustains  our  national  conscious- 
ness and  underpins  the  national  morale.  It 
IS  a  lifeline  of  trade  and  of  national  security. 
If  we  hand  over  this  territory  In  response 
to  unreasonable  demands  at  Panama  and 
the  clamor  of  our  Marxist  enemies  we  win 
pass  a  watershed  In  our  history.  One  more 
turning  point  wUl  mark  the  decline  of  a 
great  Nation. 


H.  Res.  804 
Whereas  United  States  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives are  presently  engaged  In  negotia- 
tions with  representatives  of  the  de  facto 
Revolutionary  Government  of  Panama  under 
a  declared  purpose  to  surrender  to  Panama 
now  or  on  some  future  date.  United  SUtes 
sovereign  rights  and  treaty  obligations  as  de- 
fined below,  to  malntam.  operate,  protect, 
and  otherwise  govern  the  United  States- 
owned  canal  and  Its  protective  frame  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  herein  designated  as  the  "canal" 
and  the  "zone",  respectively,  situated  within 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama:  and 

Whereas  title  to  and  ownership  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  under  the  right  "In  perpetuity" 
to  exercise  sovereign  control  thereof,  were 
vested  absolutely  In  the  United  states  and 
recognized  to  have  been  so  vested  In  certam 
solemnly  ratified  treaties  by  the  United 
States  with  Great  Britain.  Panama  and  Co- 
lumbia, to  wit; 

( I )  The  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901  be- 
tween the  United  states  and  Great  Britain, 
under  which  the  United  States  odopted  the 
principles  of  the  Convention  of  Constan- 
tinople of  1838  OS  the  rules  for  operation, 
regulation,  and  management  of  the  canal- 
and 

<2)  The  Hay-Bunau-VarUIa  Treaty  of  1903 
bet-veen  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
United  states,  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
Republic  of  Panama  granted  full  sovereign 
rights,  power,  and  authority  m  perpetuity  to 
the  United  States  over  the  zone  for  the  t'on- 
structlon.  maintenance,  operation,  sanlta- 
t  on.  and  protection  of  the  conal  to  the  en- 
tire exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the  BepubUc 
of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign  right*, 
power,  or  outhorlty:  and 
a  \V,7^^  Thomson-Urrutla  Treaty  of  April 
B,  I9I4.  proclaimed  March  30.  1922.  between 
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tbe  FepubUc  of  Colombia  and  the  United 

States,  under  '.vhich  the  Republic  or  Colom- 
bia reccgulzed  that  the  title  to  the  canal  and 
th9  Panama  Railroad  Is  vested  "entirely  and 
absolutely"  In  the  United  States  which  treaty 
granted  important  rights  In  the  use  of  the 
canal  and  raiiroads  to  Colombia;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  in  addition  to 
having  so  acquired  title  to  and  ownership  of 
the  Canal  Z^ne.  purchased  all  privately 
oftTiod  land  and  property  In  the  zone,  from 
individual  owners,  making  the  zone  the  most 
costly  United  States  territorial  possession; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  since  1903  has 
continuously  occupied  and  exercised  sover- 
eign control  over  the  zone,  constructed  the 
canal,  and.  since  1914,  for  a  period  of  sixty 
years,  operated  the  canal  In  a  highly  efficient 
manner  without  Interruption,  under  tne 
terms  of  the  above-mentioned  treaties  there- 
by honoring  their  obUgatlons,  at  reasonable 
toll  rates  to  the  ships  of  all  nations  without 
discrimination;  and 

Whereas  from  1904  through  June  30,  1971, 
the  United  States  made  a  total  investment 
In  the  canal,  including  defense,  at  a  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  of  over 
$fi,6.45.715  000:  and 

Whereas  Panama  has,  under  the  terras  of 
the  1903  treaty  and  the  1936  and  1935  re- 
visions thereof,  been  adequately  compen.=ated 
for  ::Ue  rishts  It  granted  to  the  United  States, 
in  such  significantly  beneficial  manner  that 
said  compensation  and  correlated  benefits 
has  constituted  the  major  portion  of  the 
economy  of  Panama  giving  it  the  highest  per 
capita  income  In  all  of  Central  America:  and 
Wnereai  the  canal  Is  of  vital  and  Impera- 
*\-n  importance  to  hemls-«herlc  defence  and 
to  :Iie  security  of  the  United  States  and 
Panama:  and 

Wliere.i3  approximately  70  per  centum  of 
canal  traffic  either  originates  or  terminates 
tn  Unttel  States  ports,  making  the  con- 
tinued operuOan  of  the  canal  by  the  United 
States  vl:al  fo  Its  economy;  and 

Whereas  the  present  negotiations,  and  a 
recently  dLsclosed  statement  of  "prlnclplea 
of  agreement"  by  our  treaty  negotiator,  Am- 
bassador iriI.=worth  Bunker,  and  Panamanian 
Foreign  Minister  Juan  Tack,  Panama  treaty 
regomtor  constitute  a  clear  and  present 
d&n^rer  to  hemispheric  security  and  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  canafby  the  United 
States  under  its  treaty  obligations;  and 

Whereay  the  present  treaty  negotiations  are 
being  condnctel  by  our  diplomatic  represen- 
tatires  under  a  cloak  of  unwarranted  secrecy. 
thus  wifjholdlns  from  our  people  and  their 
representatives  in  Congress  information  vital 
to  the  sectu-ity  of  the  United  States  and  its 
legitimate  aconomlc  development;    and 

Whereas  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, on  February  2.  1960,  adopted 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  459,  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  reaffirming  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Urated  states  over  the  zone  territory 
by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  three  hundred 
»nd  eighty-two  to  twelve,  thus  demonstrat- 
ing the  firm  determination  of  our  people 
that  the  United  States  maintain  Its  Indis- 
pensable sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  over 
the  canal  and  the  zone;  and 

Whereas  under  article  IV.  section  3.  clause 
2  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  the 
power  to  dispose  of  territory  or  other  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  la  apeclflcally 
vested  In  the  Congress,  which  Includes  the 
Rouse  of  Representatives:  Now,  therefore. 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  Is  It  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that; 

U)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  malataln  and  protect  its  sovereign 
rights  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  canal  and 
zone,  and  abould  In  no  way  cede,  dilute, 
forfeit,  negotiate,  or  transfer  any  of  these 


sovereign  rights,  power,  authority,  jurisdic- 
tion, territory,  or  property  that  are  indis- 
psnjiably  necessary  for  the  protection  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere;  and 

(2)  That  there  be  no  relinquishment  or 
surrender  of  any  presently  vested  United 
States  sovereign  right,  power,  or  authority 
or  property,  tangible  or  intangible,  except  by 
treaty  authorized  by  the  Congress  and  duly 
ratified  by  the  United  States:    and 

(3)  That  there  be  no  recession  to  Panama, 
or  other  divestiture  of  any  United  States- 
owned  property,  tangible  or  intangible,  with- 
out prior  authorization  by  the  Congress 
(House  and  Senate),  as  provided  in  article 
IV,  section  3.  clause  2  of  the  United  States 
Constitution, 

HJl,  1517 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  capacity 
and  the  Improvement  of  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act   may   be   cited   as   the   "Panama   Canal 
Modernization  Act*". 

Sec.  2.  <a)  The  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
prosecute  the  work  necessary  to  increase  the 
capacity  and  Improve  tlie  operaclonis  of  the 
Panama  Canal  through  the  adaptation  of 
the  Third  Locks  project  set  forth  In  the 
report  of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
dated  February  24,  1939  (House  IXKument 
Numbered  210,  Seventy-slKth  Congress),  and 
authorized  to  be  undertaken  bv  the  Act  of 
August  n.  1939  (53  Stat.  1409;  Public  Num- 
bered 391.  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  with 
usable  lock  dimensions  of  one  hundred  and 
foi-ty  feet  by  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet 
by  not  le^s  than  forty-five  feet,  and  includ- 
ing the  following:  elimination  of  the  Pedro 
Miguel  Locks,  and  consolidation  of  all  Pacific 
locks  near  Agua  Dulce  in  new  lock  structures 
lo  correspond  with  the  locks  capacity  at 
Gatun.  rai^se  the  summit  water  level  to  Its 
optimum  height  of  approximately  nlnety- 
tv;o  feet,  and  provide  a  summit-level  lake 
anchorage  at  th?  Pacific  end  of  the  canal,  to- 
gether with  such  appurtenant  structures, 
works,  and  faculties,  and  enlargements  or 
Improvements  of  existing  channels,  struc- 
tures, works,  and  facllltlei;,  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary,  at  an  estimated  total  co-^t 
not  to  exceed  S95Q.DOO.ooo.  which  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose: Provfed.  however.  That  the  Initial  ap- 
propriation for  the  fiscal  vear  1974  shall  not 
exceed  $45,000,000. 

( b )  The  provisions  of  the  second  sentence 
and  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Act  of 
ALigxirt  n.  1939  (53  Stat.  1409:  Public  Num- 
bered 391.  Seventy-slKih  Congress),  shill  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  the  work  authorized  bv 
subwction  (a)  of  tMs  section.  As  used  in 
such  Act.  the  termi  "Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal'.  "Secretary  of  V.'ar",  and  "Panama 
Railroad  Company"  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  refer  to  the  "Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone".  "Secretary  of  the  Army",  and 
"Panama  Canal  Company",  respectively,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(cl  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  may 
act  and  exercise  his  authority  as  President 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  and  may  util- 
ize the  services  and  facilities  of  that  com- 
pany. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
board,  to  be  known  as  the  "Panama  Cenal 
Advisory  and  Inspection  Board"  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Board"). 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members    who   are   citizens   of   tbe  United 


States  of  America.  Members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  &Dd 
wUh  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  one  member  from  private  life,  experi- 
enced and  skilled  In  private  busine^  (includ- 
ing engineering); 

(2)  two  members  from  private  life,  experi- 
enced and  skilled  In  the  science  of  engineer- 
ing; 

(3)  one  member  who  Is  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  United 
States  Army  t retired):  and 

(4)  one  member  who  is  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  line.  United  States  Navy  (re- 
tired*. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  one  of  the  members  ex- 
perienced and  skilled  in  the  science  of  en- 
gineering. 

(d)  The  President  shall  fill  each  vacancy 
on  the  Board  tn  the  same  manner  as  the  orig- 
inal appointment. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  on  that 
date  designated  by  the  President  as  the  date 
on  which  ita  work  under  this  Act  is  com- 
pleted- 

(f)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
paid  basic  pay  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  in  section  5313 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  The  other 
members  of  the  Board  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life  shall  be  paid  basic  pay  at  a  per 
annum  rate  which  Is  »500  less  than  the  rate 
of  basic  pay  of  the  Chairman.  The  members 
of  the  Board  who  are  retired  officers  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  the  United  States 
Navy  each  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  basic 
pay  which,  when  added  to  his  pay  as  a  re- 
Tirod  officer,  will  establish  his  total  rate  of 
pay  from  the  United  Stetea  at  a  per  annum 
rate  which  is  «500  less  than  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  of  the  Chairman. 

(gl  The  Board  shall  appoint,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  a  SecreUry  and  such  other 
personnel  as  may  be  necessarv  to  carry  out 
its  functions  and  activities  and  shall  fix  their 
rates  of  basic  pay  in  accordance  with  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title,  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates.  The  Secretary  and  other 
personnel  of  the  Board  shall  serve  at  th» 
pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Board  Is  authorUted  and 
directed  to  study  and  renew  all  plans  and 
designs  for  the  Third  Locks  project  referred 
to  in  section  2(a)  of  this  Act.  to  make  on- 
the-slte  studies  and  Inspections  of  the  Third 
Locks  project,  and  to  obtain  current  Infor- 
mation on  all  phases  of  planning  and  con- 
struction with  respect  to  such  project.  The 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  shall  furnish 
and  make  available  to  the  Board  at  all  times 
c'lrrent  information  with  respect  to  such 
plans,  designs,  and  construction.  No  con- 
struction work  siiali  be  commenced  at  anv 
••■tace  of  the  TMrd  Locks  protect  unless  the 
c5ian^05  and  niodlflcatlono  of  such  plana  and 
designs,  have  been  submitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone  to.  and  hnvc  had  the 
prior  approval  cf.  the  Board.  The  Bc^rd  shall 
report  promptly  to  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone  the  results  of  its  studies  and  reviews  of 
all  plans  and  designs.  Including  changes  and 
modifications  thereof,  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  together  with  its  approval  or 
disapproval  thereof,  or  Its  recommendations 
for  nianges  or  modifications  thereof,  and  Ita 
reasons  therefor. 

\b\  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  an  annua!  report 
covering  Its  activities  and  functions  under 
this  Act  and  the  progress  of  the  work  on  tha 
Third  Locks  project  and  may  submit,  in  its 
discretion.  Interim  reports  to  the  President 
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and  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  tbeae 

matters. 

SEC-  6.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  all 
studies,  reviews,  Inquiries,  and  Investigations 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Board  In  carrying 
out  Its  functions  and  activities  under  this 
Act,  the  Board  is  authorized  to  utilize  any 
official  reports,  documents,  data,  and  papers 
in  the  possession  of  the  Cnlted  States  Oov- 
ernment  and  its  officials;  and  the  Board  Is 
given  power  to  designate  and  authorize  any 
member,  or  other  personnel,  of  the  Board. 
to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  sub- 
pena  witnesses,  take  evidence,  procure  Infor- 
mation and  data,  and  require  the  production 
of  any  books,  papers,  or  other  documents  and 
records  which  the  Board  may  deem  relevant 
or  material  to  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions and  activities  of  the  Board.  Such  at- 
tendance of  witnesses,  and  the  production 
of  documentary  evidence,  may  be  required 
from  any  place  in  the  Cnlted  States,  or  any 
territory,  or  any  other  area  under  the  control 
or  jurlsdlcoon  of  the  United  States.  Includ- 
ing the  Canal  Zone. 

Sec.  6.  In  carrying  out  its  functions  and 
actlyities  under  this  Act.  the  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof  In 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  tlUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  jaoo 
per  diem. 

3bc-  7.  Upon  request  of  the  B^ard,  the  bead 
of  any  department,  age  cy.  or  estabUsbnwnt 
in  the  executive  branch  of  th.;  Federal  Oo»- 
ernment  is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable or  nonreimbursable  basis,  for  such 
period  or  pencils  as  may  be  agreed  upon  bv 
the  Board  and  the  head  of  the  department, 
agency,  or  establishment  concerned,  any  of 
the  personnel  of  such  department,  agency 
or  establishment  to  assut  the  Board  In  can?.^ 
ing  out  Its  functions  and  activities  under 
this  Act. 

Sic.  8.  The  Baam  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Sac.  9.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices or  the  President  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  or  both,  shall  provide,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  such  administrative  support 
services  (or  the  Board  as  the  Board  may 
request.  ' 

Szc.  10.  The  Board  may  make  expenditures 
for  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  mem- 
bers  and  personnel  of  the  Board  In  accort- 
ance  with  chapter  57  of  title  6,  United  States 
-ode.  for  rent  of  quarter-  at  the  seat  of 
■government  and  In  the  Canal  Zone,  and  for 
such  prlnung  and  bind  in  •  as  the  Board 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  Its 
functions  and  activities  under  this  Act 

Stc.  11  All  expenses  of  the  Board  shall  be 
allowed  and  paid  upon  the  presentation  of 
Itemized  vouchers  therefor  appro  -d  by  the 
Chalnnan  of  the  Board  or  by  such  other 
meinber  or  employee  of  the  Board  as  the 
Chairman  may  designate. 

Sic.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Board  each  fiscal  year 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  functions  and  activities  under  this  Act 
1 1  fS^o  ;.^°J.  P">"«'°n  <"  the  Act  of  August 
11,  IB39  (54  Stat.  1409:  Public  Numbered  391 
Seventy-Sixth  Congress),  or  of  any  otheV 
statute  inconsistent  with  any  provision  of 
th!t  A^^  .  '"P="«'=0.  'or  the  purpoeea  of 
thU  Act.  to  the  extent  of  such  inconsistency 
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Mr,  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  days  ago,  my  colleague, 
Congresswoman  ScHsOEDra.  of  Colorado, 
acclaimed  the  nomination  of  Justice  Wil- 
liam Erldtson  of  her  home  State  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals.  Justice 
Erickson  is  Indeed  an  eminent  jurist:  his 
nomination  honors  him  and  honors  the 
court  on  which  he  will  serve. 

She  also  used  the  occasion,  however, 
to  lambaste  the  military  justice  system 
with  a  numl)er  of  tlmewom  and  tired 
criticisms  which  paint  the  system  as  a 
medieval  anachronism  which  denies  our 
servicemen  and  women  the  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  guaranteed  citizens 
of  this  Nation  by  the  Constitution.  I  be- 
lieve her  comments  in  this  regard  were 
unfair.  They  were  unfair  to  Justice 
Erickson's  predecessors  and  colleagues 
now  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals— learned  and  dedicated 
members  of  the  legal  profession  who 
have  fashioned  a  framework  for  a  speedy 
and  truly  equit.iblc  criminal  justice  sj-s- 
tem  for  the  military  through  their  judi- 
cial decisions. 

Her  remarks  were  unfair  to  the  Con- 
gress, which  has  enacted  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  and  the  Military 
Justice  Act  of  1968  to  deal  with  criticisms 
which  had  been  leveled  at  military  jus- 
tice in  the  past — criticisms  which  be- 
fore these  landmark  enactments  were 
often  justified.  And  her  remarks  were 
unfair  to  the  thouisands  of  citizens  in  the 
military — military  commanders,  military 
lawyers,  and  the  common  soldier— who 
have  worked  to  make  the  system  fair 
Just,  and  elTective. 

The  Founding  Fathers  recognized  the 
wisdom  and  necessity  of  providing  a  svs- 
tem  of  military  justice  separate  and 
apart  from  the  civilian  criminal  courts. 
The  Supreme  Court  recently  had  oc- 
casion to  recognize  and  reaffirm  this 
truth.  The  Justices  held  that— 

lT|he  multary  is.  by  necesaltv,  a  spe- 
cl&Uzs-t  society  separate  from  clvUUn  so- 
ciety. We  have  also  recognized  that  the  mili- 
tary has.  again  by  necessity,  developed  laws 
and  traditions  of  Its  own  during  Its  long 
history.  The  differences  between  the  mili- 
tary and  civilian  communities  result  from 
the  fact  that,  "it  is  the  primary  business  of 
armies  and  navies  to  Bght  or  be  ready  to 
fight  wars   should   the  occasion   arise 

|The  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justlcel 
cannot  be  equated  to  a  civilian  criminal 
code.  It  regulates  aspecte  of  the  conduct 
of  members  of  the  military  which  In  the 
civilian   sphere   are    left   unregulated. 

[Note  the)  relationship  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  members  of  the  Military.  It  Is  not 
only  that  of  law-giver  to  citizen,  but  also 
that  of  employer  to  employee.  Indeed,  unlike 
the  civilian  situaUon,  the  Oovernment  is 
often  employer,  landlord,  provlsloner  and 
lawgiver  rolled  into  one.  That  relationship 
also  reflects  the  different  purposes  of  the  two 
communities. 


expect  and  demand  that  It  perform:  the 
defense  of  the  Nation. 

None  of  this  is  to  say  that  the  soldier 
or  seaman  or  airman  is  any  less  a  citi- 
zen than  any  of  us.  or  that  he  forfeits 
his  cofistitutional  rights  when  he  is 
called  to  answer  before  the  court-mar- 
tial. The  Supreme  Court  said  some  20 
years  ago  that — 

Military  courts,  like  the  State  courts,  have 
the  same  responsibilities  as  do  the  Federal 
courts  to  protect  a  person  from  violation 
of  his  constitutional  rights. 

The  Court  of  Military  Appeals— which 
was  so  poorly  sensed  In  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague  from  Colorado — has  long 
since  embraced  this  very  same  view- 
that— 

The  protections  of  the  BUI  of  Bights,  ex- 
cept those  expressly  or  by  necessary  Implica- 
tion inappllcsbly,  are  available  to  members 
of  our  armed  forces. 


MHJTARY  JUSTICE  SYSTEM 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Davis) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes 


This  is  why  there  is  a  separate  mili- 
tary justice  system.  This  is  why  the  mili- 
tary courts  are  not  integrated  into  the 
Federal  judiciary.  MHltary  life  is  dif- 
ferent from  civilian  life.  Military  law 
is  different  from  Civilian  law— and  It 
must  be  so  If  the  military  Is  to  be  ready 
to  perform  the  duty  which  we  citizens 


These  words  translate  into  a  military 
criminal  justice  system  which  is  speedier 
than  the  civilian  courts,  which  is  more 
open  and  less  secretive  than  the  civilian 
system,  which  give  defendants  greater 
access  to  legal  counsel,  and  which  has  a 
more  liberal  and  effective  appeal  system. 
Look  at  what  the  military  defendant  is 
guaranteed  under  Uie  Uniform  Code: 

He  has  an  absolute  right  against  self- 
incrimination.  No  military  man  or 
woman  suspected  of  a  crime  need  answer 
any  question  directed  to  him.  without 
qualification.  Long  before  the  Supreme 
Court  demanded  that  a  criminal  sus- 
pect be  warned  of  his  rights  prior  to  a 
police  interrogation,  the  Uniform  Code 
demanded  a  warning  of  the  right  to 
silence  before  any  military  suspect  could 
be  interrogated.  Of  course,  a  military  sus- 
pect has  the  right  to  free  legal  counsel 
before  being  questioned. 

Before  any  military  trial,  the  military 
defendant  and  his  lawyer  have  the  right 
to  see  all  the  evidence  the  prosecution 
will  use  at  trial.  They  are  entitled  to 
know  who  the  prosecution  witnesses  will 
be  and  what  they  will  testify,  avilian 
criminal  courts  have  no  discovery  right 
with  such  a  broad  scope.  In  all  felony 
cases  In  the  military,  there  is  a  formal 
pretrial  investigation  at  which  the  de- 
fendant and  his  lawyer  are  present,  and 
in  which  they  fully  participate — stark 
contrast  to  a  secret  civilian  grand  jury 
hearing  from  which  a  defendant  and  his 
lawjer  are  excluded  and  the  contents  of 
which  he  Is  not  entitled  to  see. 

Confinement  of  a  military  defendant 
before  trial  is  only  allowed  under  very 
limited  circumstances.  It  Is  indeed  true 
that  the  military  defendant  has  no 
"right  to  bail,"  if  by  this  we  mean  the 
"right"  to  pay  an  exorbitant  fee  for  a 
ball  bond.  But  If  he  is  in  pretrial  con- 
finement, there  are  procedures  by  which 
he  may  apply  for  release  from  confine- 
ment and  seek  review  of  long  continued 
pretrial  confinement  or  denial  of  a  re- 
quest for  release.  He  can  also  apply  to 
have  post-trial  confinement  deferred 
until  all  appeals  are  completed.  The 
military's  lack  of  money  bail  in  no  way 
means  that  the  military  defendant  lacks 
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the  ability  to  secure  his  release  from 
pre-  and  post-trial  confinement. 

Speedy  trial  is  demanded  In  the  mili- 
tary justice  system.  The  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  demands  that  if  a  defend- 
ant is  confined  before  trial,  he  must  be 
tried  within  90  days.  Likewise,  once  a 
trial  is  completed,  the  case  must  be  acted 
on  and  forwarded  to  the  appellate  courts 
within  90  days  If  the  defendant  is  con- 
fined. If  the  Government  falls  to  meet 
these  time  standards,  the  case  Is  dis- 
missed. No  cIviUan  court  demands  that 
anything  near  these  time  standards  be 
met. 

The  Court  of  Military  Appeals  de- 
mands that  any  military  ofBcer  who  fu- 
thorlzes  a  search  for  and  seizure  of  crim- 
inal evidence  must  have  the  same  "prob- 
able cause  to  search"  that  a  civilian 
magistrate  must  have  before  issuing  a 
search  warrant.  The  same  judicial  scru- 
tiny and  the  same  standards  apply  in 
both  the  military  and  civilian  systems. 
The  military  stUl  has  Its  barracks  in- 
spections— It  always  has  and  probably 
always  will.  But  again,  the  military 
courts  refuse  to  allow  these  Inspections 
to  be  a  ruse  for  a  search  for  criminal  evi- 
dence. The  military  law  reports  have  nu- 
merous examples  of  this  principle- 
while  the  military  commander  can  in- 
spect, he  cannot  search  for  criminal  evi- 
dence under  the  guise  of  inspecting. 

Every  serious  milltarv  ca-se  receives 
automatic  appellate  review.  There  Is  no 
need  to  apply,  no  need  to  assign  errors 
to  the  appeal  court,  no  need  to  demand 
a  transcriot — the  appeal  is  autnm<!tlc 
The  appeal  Is  free.  Appellate  defease 
counsel  is  provided — free  of  charge.  To 
oversee,  to  suoervlse  the  military  appel- 
late sy-stem  Is  the  Court  of  Milltarv  Ap- 
peals— composed  of  civilians,  not  military 
men — the  members  of  which  serve  only 
UDon  the  advise  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  Look  at  what 
thi.'!  court  had  demanded  for  the  military 
defendant.  Look  at  what  the  Uniform 
Code  provides  for  him.  This  Is  not  a 
svstem  to  be  ashamed  of.  but  one  which 
deserves  our  praise. 

It  is  apparent  after  catalodng  th'se 
safeguards  guaranteed  the  military  de- 
fendant that  the  military  criminal  Jus- 
tice svstem  is  not  one  that  lags  behind 
the  civilian  system,  but  one  that  leads  it 
in  many  ways.  It  was  over  15  years  after 
the  enactment  of  article  31  of  the  Uni- 
form Code — the  mandatory  requirement 
that  a  military  susoect  be  warned  of  his 
rights  before  ouestlonlng— that  the  Su- 
preme Court  adopted  a  mandatory  warn- 
ing requirement  in  Miranda  against 
Arizona. 

Almost  3  years  after  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  made  the  concept  of 
"''Peedy  trials"  concrete  with  Its  man- 
datory 90-day  trial  rule  where  the  ac- 
cused Is  In  pretrial  confinement,  the 
Senate  Just  last  week  passed  legislation 
which  would  applv  similar  standards  to 
criminal  prosecutions  In  the  Federal 
civilian  court-;. 

In  Its  "Standards  Relating  to  Dis- 
covery and  Procedure  Before  Trial,"  the 
American  Bar  Association  recommends 


"more  permissive  discovery  practices 
than  are  [now]  provided  by  applicable 
law  in  any  jurisdiction  in  the  United 
States"  as  a  means  to  "correct  general 
dissatisfaction  with  criminal  litigation.'" 
These  are  standards  approved  by  the 
ABA  in  1970— nearly  20  years  after  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  adopt- 
ed the  pretrial  discovery  rule  of  full  dis- 
closure of  the  prosecution's  case  to  a  mil- 
itary defendant  before  trial.  The  mllitarj' 
Justice  system  leads,  not  follows.  Who 
knows  what  other  procedural  or  substan- 
tive safeguards  now  a  part  of  the  mili- 
tary justice  system  vrill  at  some  later 
date  be  adopted  by  the  civilian  courts 
and  applied  to  all  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try? 

When  Justice  Erickson  begins  his  serv- 
ice on  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  the 
■sensitivity  for  the  constitutional  rights 
of  those  prosecuted"  which  my  colleague 
from  Colorado  so  rightly  attributes  to 
him  will  meet  a  similar  sensitivity  and 
respect  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues  on 
the  bench,  on  the  part  of  the  military 
attorneys  who  appear  before  him  and 
indeed  it  will  be  evident  in  the  cases  he 
hears.  So  many  of  the  military  attorneys 
he  will  see — ^nearly  all  of  the  appellate 
trial  attomej's  in  the  services — are 
young  lawyers  who  will  "serve  their 
tour" — be  it  in  the  Army.  Navy,  Air 
Force.  Marines,  or  Coast  Guard— then 
return  to  civilian  life. 

Incidentally.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
reason  these  bright  young  lawyers  leave 
is  In  part  due  to  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  which  would  provide 
them  additional  compensation.  These  at- 
torneys bring  Into  the  military  the  same 
values,  the  same  education  and  back- 
ground, the  same  respect  for  law  which 
their  civilian  counterparts  take  into  ci- 
vilian practice.  It  is  Inaccurate  and  naive 
to  think  that  a  system  peopled  with  and 
administered  by  lawyers  of  this  character 
and  background  would  be  suffered  by 
them  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  defend- 
ants— their  clients — whom  they  have 
sworn  to  defend. 

They  work  in  a  criminal  justice  system 
which  they  recognize  is  open,  honest, 
fair,  and  in  many  respects  a  model  for  our 
civilian  criminal  courts. 


ARTICLES  OF  IMPEACHMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  Is  aware,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  be  reporting  a  resolution, 
together  with  three  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, impeaching  Richard  Nixon.  Preid- 
dent  of  the  United  states. 

It  is  currently  the  Intention  of  the 
committee  to  seek  a  rule  limiting  other- 
wise germane  amendments  to  the  arti- 
cles when  they  reach  the  floor. 


AMENDMENT  TO  FEDERAL  CAM- 
PAIGN ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1974 

The  SPEAKER  per  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  AiratrNzio)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
amendment  makes  only  two  changes  in 
the  amendment  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  last  Friday  by  my  col- 
leagues Representatives.  Udau.,  Ander- 
son, Foley,  and  Conable. 

Under  their  amendment,  small  private 
contributions  to  a  candidate  In  the  gen- 
eral election  can  be  matched  with  dollar 
checkoff  funds;  and  so  can  small  contri- 
butions to  the  congressional  campaign 
committees  of  each  party  up  to  $1  nUlllon 
per  year. 

My  amendment  would  in  no  way 
change  the  matching  system  in  the  their 
amendment  as  it  applies  to  candidates. 
It  would,  however,  make  the  congres- 
sional campaign  committees  of  each  ma- 
jor party  eligible  to  receive  up  to  tl  mil- 
lion per  year  directly  from  the  dollar 
checkoff  fund.  Thus,  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Democratic  campaign  committees 
would  be  eligible  each  year  to  receive  a 
total  of  $1  million  from  the  dollar  check- 
off fund,  and  so  would  the  House  and 
Senate  Republican  campaign  committees. 

These  funds  could  be  used  only  to  make 
contributions  to  a  congressional  can- 
didate running  In  the  general  election. 

My  amendment  would  lurther  provide 
that  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion, the  congressional  campaign  com- 
mittees would  be  allowed  to  make  cam- 
paign contributions  to  each  candidate 
in  the  general  election  of  up  to  $10,000. 
This  would  allow,  for  example,  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  campaign 
committees  in  the  House  to  give  each 
candidate  from  their  party  running  in 
the  general  election  a  contribution  of  up 
to  $10,000.  "The  $10,000  per  candidate, 
furthermore,  could  come  from  any  com- 
bination of  private  and  public  funds  as 
determined  by  the  congressional  cam- 
paign committee.  In  addition,  the  con- 
gressional campaign  committees  would 
remain  free  under  section  608  to  provide 
up  to  $5,000  to  a  candidate  in  the  pri- 
mary election  from  funds  raised  privately 
by  the  campaign  committee. 
The  imiendment  follows: 
On  page  78.  line  4,  add  the  following 
new  subsections  (di,  (e)  and  (f)  to  Sec- 
tion 408. 

CONCBCSStONAL    MATCHIKC    PATMZHT    ACCOtTNT 

Sec.  406.  (d)  The  analysis  of  subtitles  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  19S4  is  amended  by  substituting  the 
foUowlng  new  Subtitle  H : 
"Subtitle  H.  Financing  of  Federal  Election 
Campaigns."' 

(e)   The  analysis  of  chapters  at  the  be- 
ginning of  subtitle  E  of  the  Internal  Beve- 
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nue  Code  of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding  aC 
the  end  thereor  the  toUowlng: 
"Chapter  98    Cinneislonal   Matching  Pay- 
men;  Account." 
tt\    Subtitle   H  of   the   Interoal   Revenue 
Code  of  1954  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 
"Chapter  98 — CONtaessioNAL  Matching  Pat- 

MENT   ACCOVXT 

"Sec.  BOSl.  Short  Tmx 

"This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  "Con- 
gresslanal  Matching  Payment  Accotint  Act." 
"Sec.  9052-  DETiKmoNS  * 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 
"(It  'authorised  committee'  means  the 
principal  campaign  committee  of  a  candidate 
for  federal  olBce  as  deslg;iated  under  Sec- 
tlon«03i  ri  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971; 

"(2)  'contribution'  means  a  gift  of  money 
made  by  a  written  Instrument  which  Iden- 
tiaes  the  person  malting  the  contribution  hy 
full  name  and  mallmg  address,  but  does  not 
Include  a  subscription,  loan,  advance  or  de- 
posit of  money,  or  a  contribution  of  products 
or  services; 

"Oi  'eUgible  candidate'  means  a  condl- 
date  for  election  to  federal  office  who  Is 
eligible  under  section  9053.  for  payments 
under  this  title; 

"(41  'Federal  office'  means  the  federal  office 
of  Senator,  or  Representative; 

"15>  'general  election'  means  any  regu- 
larly scheduled  or  special  election  held  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  a  candidate  to  Fed- 
eral office; 

"iS(  'matching  account'  means  the  Con- 
gressional Matching  Payment  Account  estab- 
lished under  section  9057; 

"(7)  'otEclal  political  party  committee' 
means  a  political  ccramittee  organized  by 
the  House  or  Sen.tte  members  of  any  polit- 
ical party  having  more  then  IS  percent  of 
the  mc.-nbershlp  of  either  the  Hou.se  of  Hen- 
re.?enutlves  or  Semite  of  the  tinlted  States 
and  designated  as  an  official  poUUcal  party 
committee  by  the  appropriate  Bouse  or  Sen- 
ate caucus  of  the  political  party; 

"(8)  'qualiaed  campaign  expenses'  means 
only  those  campaign  expenses  Incurred  In 
behalf  of  a  candidate  for  the  use  of; 

"ill  broadcasting  stations  to  the  extent 
that  they  represent  diiec:  charges  for  air- 
tune; 

"(11)  newspapers,  magazines  and  outdoor 
advertising  facilities  to  the  extent  that  they 
represent  direct  charges  for  advertising 
spac-?;  ^ 

"(lUI  direct  maninss  to  the  extent  that 
they  represent  charges  for  postage:  and 

"(Ivl  telephones  to  the  extent  that  they 
represent  lease  and  use  charges  for  equip- 
ment. 

Provided.  That  quallSed  campaign  expenses 
sltall  not  include  any  pavment  which  con- 
stitutes a  violation  of  anv  lav/  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  state  In  which  the  expense  is 
paid  or  incurred. 

"(91   'Representative'  means  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Dele- 
gates from  the  District  of  Columbia.  Guam, 
and  the  Vi.-gin  Islands. 
"Sec.  905.3.  Ei.KiBli.rnr  roa  PAvirevrs 

"(a|  To  be  eligible  to  receive  anv  pay- 
menu  under  section  9057  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  his  general  election  campaign,  a 
candidate  shall  certify  to  the  supervisory  of- 
ficer that  the  candidate  is  the  ootnlnee  of 
a  political  party  for  election  to  the  federal 
office  of  Representative  or  Senator  or  Is 
otherwiis?  qualiaed  on  the  ballot  as  a  candi- 
date in  tie  generij  election  for  such  office, 
and  he  and  his  authori7.ed  committees  have 
received  contributions  for  that  campaign  In 
the  amoiiiit  of  10  percent  of  the  maximum 
amount  he  may  spend  In  the  general  elec- 
tion under  section  60B(c) ;  Prorided,  That  no 
candldn-e  in  the  general  election  for  the 
office  of  Senator  nefd  nise  more  than 
•50.000 
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"(bl  To  be  eligible  to  receive  any  payments 
under  section  9057  for  Uje  as  campaign  con- 
tributlo.-is  an  official  political  partv  commit- 
tee shall  have  Its  chairman  certify  to  the 
j.upervl?ory  officer  its  status  as  an  offlcl.^1 
.colltical  party  committee. 

"(CI  In  determining  the  amoimt  of  con- 
tributions received  for  ;  urpo.-cs  of  subsec- 
tion lal  and  of  Section  9C54lal  — 

"(1)  no  contribution  received  as  a  sub- 
scMDtlon.  loa:'.  advance,  or  denoslt.  or  as  a 
contribution  of  produc:s  or  ser/lces,  shall  bs 
taken  Into  account; 

"(21  no  contrlliutioii  frjm  any  person  shall 
be  taken  Into  account  in  the  case  of  a  can- 
didate to  the  extent  thst  It  exceeds  »50  when 
added  to  the  amount  of  ail  other  contribu- 
tions made  by  that  person  to  cr  for  the 
be-.efit  of  that  candidate  in  connection  with 
:ils  election  campaign; 

■■.ai  no  contribution  from  any  person  shall 
be  taken  Into  account  unless  the  recipient 
sabmlLi  to  the  supervisor.^'  officer  at  such 
t;.*nes  and  hi  juch  form  as  the  supervisory 
clScer  may  require,  a  n-.atchlng  pavmcnts 
voucher.  Such  voucher  shall  Include  the  full 
name  of  any  person  matting  a  contrlbtitlon 
together  v.lth  the  date,  the  exact  amount  of 
tile  contrl'jutlon.  ths  comrlele  address  of 
t'le  contributor  and  fuch  other  Informat.on 
r.a  the  supervlscry  officer  may  require. 

"(4)  no  contribution  from  any  person  shall 
'■>G  taken  into  account  in  tl^e  c\se  of  a  can- 
fiidate  to  t^e  extent  r'r.at  It  was  received  prior 
to  June  1  of  the  cnlecdar  year  in  which  the 
general  election  Is  held,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
special  get  '.*ral  election,  to  the  extent  thut  It 
'vas  receiv'jd  rrior  ta  three  mcnths  before 
the  apeclBl  tsenerol  election  Is  held. 

"(5)  no  contrriution  from  any  person  shall 
bt  taken  Into  account  in  the  case  of  a  can- 
didate to  the  extent  that  It  was  received  by 
a  candidate  or  hla  authorized  committee  In 
pursuit  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain 
his  party'.?  nomluatloa  for  the  federal  oSice 
being  sought. 

"(d)  Certiacatlon  under  this  section  shall 
be  nied  with  the  supervisory  officer  at  the 
time  required  by  the  supervisory  officer. 
"Sec    9054.  E-Nrm-eMiNT  ro  Patments 

"(al  Every  eligible  candidate  Is  entitled 
to  payments  I:-  an  amount  v.'hlch  Is  equal  to 
the  amount  of  contributions  received  by  that 
candidate  subject  to  the  provisions  set  forth 
In  Section  9053. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  no  candidate  Is  entitled  to 
the  payment  of  any  amount  under  this  sec- 
tion which,  when  added  to  the  total  amount 
of  any  other  payments  made  to  him  under 
this  section  exceeds  the  amount  of  thirty- 
three  percent  of  the  expenditure  limitation 
applicable  to  him  for  his  general  election 
campaign  "nder  section  608(c). 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provl-sions  of 
subsection  (a),  no  candidate  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  any  payments  under  this 
section  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  nom- 
inating process  Is  complete  In  the  candi- 
date's state  for  the  federal  office  beine  sought 
In  the  general  election,  provided  that  in  no 
e-.'ent  shall  any  funds  be  paid  to  any  can- 
didate prior  to  June  1  of  the  calendar  year 
m  which  the  general  election  Is  held,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  special  general  elecuon.  prior 
to  three  months  before  the  special  general 
election  Is  held. 

"Id I  Each  official  political  party  committee 
15  entitled  to  receive  In  a  given  calendar 
year  an  amount  equal  to  <1  million  when 
added  to  the  amounts  received  by  all  other 
official  political  party  committees  or  that 
political  party  during  the  calendar  year. 

"'e)  No  campaign  contributions  made  by 
an  official  political  party  committee  to  a 
Congressional  candidate  shall  be  eligible  to 
bo  matched  by  the  candidate  with  funds 
otherwise  available  under  this  chapter  to  the 
candidate. 


"Sec.  9055.  LiMtrATioNS 

"(a)  No  candidate  and  his  authorized  com- 
mi.tee  who  receive  payments  under  this 
chapter  shall  use  these  funds  except  for 
rualifled  campaign  expenses  Incurred  for  the 
period  set  forth  In  Section  9054(c). 

"(b)  No  official  political  party  committee 
which  receives  funds  under  this  chapter  shall 
use  those  funds  except  for  purposes  of  mak- 
ing general  election  campaign  contributions 
to  Congressional  candidates. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisloa 
of  this  Act  or  any  ether  Act.  and  notwith- 
standing the  contribution  limitations  con- 
talned  In  Section  608  of  title  18.  United 
Stales  Code,  no  official  polltica:  party  com- 
mittee shall  make  contr'.butiors  to  a  Con- 
gressional candidate  for  uje  In  a  general 
e!e~t|on  In  excess  of  SIO.OOO  when  added  to 
all  other  contributions  received  by  that  can- 
didate from  all  other  official  political  party 
committees  of  that  political  party  for  use 
in  a  general  election. 

"(d  1  All  payments  received  by  a  candidate 
or  cffl7lal  political  party  commlitee  under 
this  chapter  shall  be  deposited  In  a  separate 
checWng  account  at  a  national  or  state  bank 
desK.nated  by  the  candidate  or  official  polit- 
ical party  committee  ar.d  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  candidate  or  the  candidate's 
principal  campaiirn  committee  or  by  the  offi- 
cl.'i]  pclltlcEl  po.'^y  committee.  No  expendi- 
tures or  any  payments  received  under  this 
chapter  sh.ill  be  .made  ex;-ept  by  checks 
drawn  on  this  separate  checking  account  a< 
a  national  cr  state  bank.  The  supervisory 
office  may  require  such  reports  on  the  ex- 
penditures of  these  funds  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate. 

""'e)  Notwithstindliig  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  no  more  than  100  percent 
of  the  allowable  spending  limit  for  a  given 
candidate  In  a  geueril  election  under  Section 
608(cl.  fhall  be  paid  under  this  chapter  to 
'11  eligible  candidates  In  that  race;  provided 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Trcasurv.  in  seek- 
ing an  equitable  distribution  of  such  funds 
shall  make  such  distribution  In  the  same 
sequence  Id  which  such  certilications  are 
received  pursuant  to  Section  905S. 

"Sec.    905C.    CEJiTlFICaTIDNS    BY    GtTP^KViaCWT 

Officeb 

"(a)  After  a  candidate  or  offi:lal  ooUtlcal 
party  committee  establishes  Its  ellgibUlt; 
under  sectlc.n  ncM  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions cf  Section  9064.  the  supervisory  officer 
shall  expeditiously  certify  from  time  to  time 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea-sury  for  payment 
to  each  candidate  or  official  political  party 
committee  the  amount  to  which  that  candi- 
date or  official  political  party  conunlttae  U 
entitled. 

"(b)  Initial  certifications  by  the  super- 
visory officer  under  subsection  (a),  and  all 
determinations  made  by  It  under  this  chap- 
ter, shall  be  Hnal  and  conclusive,  except  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  subject  to  examina- 
tion and  audit  by  the  supervisory  officer 
under  section  B058  and  judicial  review  under 
section  9060. 

"Sec.  9067.  Patuents  to  Eugibu  Candidatis 
"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
establish  and  maintain  an  account  known 
as  the  Congressional  Matching  Payment  Ac- 
count. The  funds  In  this  Matching  Account 
shall  be  available  for  payment  to  any  candi- 
date or  official  political  party  commltteB 
eligible  to  receive  payments  under  section 
9053-  The  Secretary  shall  deposit  In  a  Presi- 
dential election  year  Into  the  Matching  Ao 
count  the  excess  amounts  available  under 
Section  6056,  after  the  Secretary  determines 
and  allocates  the  amounts  required  In  that 
Presidential  election  year  In  accordance  with 
sections  9006.  9008  and  9037. 

"In  each  of  the  two  years  following  a 
Presidential  election,  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
posit liito  the  Matching  Account  that  por- 
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tlon  of  the  annual  amounu  designated  by 
taxpayers  under  section  6096  that  equals  the 
excess  above  twenty -five  percent  ot  the 
total  amount  made  available  In  the  last 
PrcstdenLlal  election  in  allocating  funds 
under  sections  9006.  9008  and  9037.  The 
monies  in  the  Matching  Account  shall  re- 
main available  without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

"(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  certification  from 
the  supervisory  officer  under  section  9056. 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
9053,  90M.  and  9055,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  promptly  pay  the  amount 
certified  by  the  supervisory  officer  from  the 
Matching  Account  to  the  candidate  or  offi- 
cial political  party  committee  to  whom  the 
certification  relates. 

"(c)  If  on  Juno  1  of  any  election  year  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  funds  de- 
posited in  the  Matching  Account  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (a)  amount  to  le^  than  100 
percentum  of  the  maximum  aggregate  en- 
titlement for  such  election,  he  shall,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
Chapter,  limit  payments  to  each  candidate 
to  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  maximum  entitlement  of  such  candi- 
date as  the  amount  of  funds  in  the  Match- 
ing Account  bears  to  the  maximum  aggre- 
gate entitlement. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

"(1)  'maximum  entitlement*  means  the 
total  amount  of  payments  which  may  be  re- 
ceived by  a  candidate  subject  to  the  Umlta- 
tlon  of  section  9054(b):  and 

•■(2)  'maximum  aggregate  entitlement' 
means  an  amount  which  la  the  product  of 
two  and  the  sum  of  the  maximum  entitle- 
ments for  each  Federal  office  for  which  an 
election    Is    to    be    heir?. 

"(e)  No  payment  shall  be  made  under  this 
chapter  to  any  c-andldate  for  any  campaign 
In  connection  with  any  election  occtirrlng  be- 
fore October  31.  1976,  or  to  any  official 
political  partv  committee  before  June  1. 
1976. 

"Sec.    9058.   Examination   and   Audits;    Re- 
payments 

"<a)  After  each  general  election,  the  super- 
visory officer  shall  conduct  a  thorough  exam- 
ination and  audit  of  all  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral office  and  ofilclal  political  party  commit- 
tees with  respect  to  the  funds  received  and 
spent  under  this  chapter. 

•■(b)(1)  If  the  supervisory  ofBcer  deter- 
mines  that  anv  portion  of  the  payments 
made  to  an  eliflble  candldrae  or  official  polit- 
ical party  committee  under  section  9057  was 
In  excess'of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  pay- 
ments to  which  the  recipient  was  entitled,  it 
shall  so  notify  that  recipient  and  the  recip- 
ient shall  pay  tc  the  SecretP.ry  of  the  Treas- 
ury an  amount  eqv&l  to  the  excess  amount. 

"(2)  If  the  supervisory  oflicer  determines 
that  any  portion  of  the  payments  made  to  a 
candldare  under  section  9057  for  use  In  his 
general  election  campaign  was  used  for  any 
Durpose  other  than  for  qualified  campaign 
expenses  In  connection  with  that  campaign. 
the  supervisory  officer  shall  so  notify  the 
candidate  and  the  candidate  shall  pay  an 
amount  equal  to  that  amount  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(3)  If  the  supervisory  officer  determines 
that  any  portion  of  the  payments  made  to 
an  cfllcial  political  party  committee  under 
section  9057  wers  tised  for  any  purpose  other 
than  to  make  general  election  campaign  con- 
tributions to  Congressional  candidates,  the 
st'p^rvlsory  officer  shall  so  notify  the  official 
political  party  committee  and  the  official  po- 
litical party  committee  shall  pay  an  amount 
equal  to  that  amount  to  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  Amounts  received  by  a  candidate  un- 
der this  chapter  may  be  retained  for  thirty 
days  after  the  general  election  for  the  piar- 
pose  of  liquidating  ell  obligations  to  pay 
qualified  campaign  expenses  which  were  In- 
curred for  the  period  set  forth  In  section 
9354(c).  After  the  thirty-day  period  follow- 


ing the  election,  all  remaining  federal  funds 
not  yet  expended  on  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses shall  be  promptly  repaid  by  the  can- 
didate to  the  Matching  Account. 

"(5)  If  the  supervisory  officer  determines 
that  any  candidate  who  has  received  funds 
under  this  chapter.  Is  convicted  of  violating 
any  provision  of  this  chapter,  the  supervisory 
officer  shall  notify  the  candidate  and  the 
candidate,  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  full  amount  received  under  this 
chapter. 

"(8)  No  payment  shall  be  required  from  a 
candidate  or  official  political  party  commit- 
tee under  this  section  in  excess  of  the  total 
amount  of  all  payments  received  by  the  can- 
didate or  official  political  party  committee 
under  section  9057. 

"tc)  No  notification  shall  be  made  by  the 
supervisory  officer  under  subsection  (b)  with 
respect  to  a  campaign  more  than  three  years 
after  the  day  of  the  election  to  which  the 
campaign  related. 

"(d)   All  payments  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  deposited 
by  him  in  the  Matching  Account. 
"Sec.  9039.    Reports  to  Concxess 

"(a)  The  supervisory  officer  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  close  of  each  cal- 
endar year,  submit  a  full  report  to  the  Ben- 
ate  and  Bouse  of  Representatives  seUing 
forth— 

"  ( 1 )  the  qualified  campaign  expenses 
(shown  In  the  detail  the  supervisory  officer 
deems  necessary)  incurred  by  a  candidate 
and  his  authorized  comnUttees.  and  by  each 
official  political  party  conmiUtee.  who  re- 
ceived any  payment  under  section  9057. 

"(21  the  amounts  certified  by  It  under  sec- 
tion 9056  for  payment  to  each  candidate 
and  his  authorized  committees  and  each  of- 
ficial political  party  committee;  and 

*'(3>  the  amount  of  payments,  if  any.  re- 
quired from  that  candidate  or  official  po- 
litical party  committee  under  section  9058. 
and  the  reasons  for  each  payment  required. 
Each  report  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  printed  as  a  House  or  Senate 
document. 
"Sec.  9060.  Jumcul  "Rxwew 

'•<&)  Any  agency  action  by  the  supervisory 
officer  made  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  upon  petition  filed 
III  such  court  within  30  days  after  the  agency 
action  by  the  supervisory  officer  for  which 
review  is  sought. 

"(b)  Review  Procedures — ^The  provisions 
of  Chapter  7  of  Title  6.  United  States  Code 
applv  to  judicial  review  of  anv  agency  action. 
as  defined  In  Section  651  (13)  of  Title  5, 
United  States  Code. 
"Sec.  9061.  UNLAWFtJL  Use  or  Patuents 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  who 
receives  payment  under  this  chapter  or  to 
whom  any  portion  of  such  payment  Is  trans- 
ferred, knowingly  and  willfully  to  use.  or  au- 
thorl2e  the  use  of  such  payment  or  such 
portion  for  any  purpose  other  than  for  the 
specific  purposes  authorized  by  this  chapter. 
"Sec.  9062.  False  Statemknts 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  know- 
ingly and  wUlfuUy  to  furnish  any  false,  fic- 
titious or  fraudulent  evidence,  books  or  In- 
formation to  the  supervisory  officer  under 
this  chapter  or  to  Include  in  any  evidence. 
books,  or  Information  so  furnished  any  mis- 
representation of  a  material  fact,  or  to  falsify 
or  conceal  any  evidence,  books  or  Informa- 
tion relevant  to  a  certification  by  the  super- 
visory officer. 
"Sec  9063.  Kickbacks  and  Illegal  Patments 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  know- 
ingly and  willfully  to  give  cr  accept  any 
kickback  or  any  illegal  payment  In  connec- 
tion with  any  payments  received  under  this 


Chapter  or  In  connection  with  any  expendi- 
tures of  payments  received  under  this  chap- 
ter. 
"Sec  9064.  Penalty  roa  Violations 

"(at  Any  knowing  and  willful  violation  of 
any  provision  of  this  chapter  Is  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  925.000.  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both." 


SAVE  THE  SMALL  SAVER 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ' 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  on  which 
I  serve,  has  reported  out  H.R.  15928.  a 
bill  to  limit  the  issuance  of  variable  in- 
terest notes.  This  bill  will  be  considered 
by  the  full  House  shortly. 

I  would  like  to  provide  ■)ur  colleagues 
with  background  on  this  legislation  and 
why  I  believe  it  should  be  defeated. 

Tliis  legislation,  although  v.ell  inten- 
tioned,  constlttites  an  act  of  discrimina- 
tion against  small  savers  and  pwrpetuates 
rather  than  solves  the  deposit  with- 
drawal problems  confronting  rpsidential 
mortgage  lending  thrift  institutions. 

The  measure  would  broaden  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Eoard'-t  authority  to  regu- 
late deposit  interest  rates  to  include 
small  denomination,  long  term  variable 
interest  notes  issued  by  bank  holding 
companies,  redeemable  at  Phort  term  in- 
tervals, usually  6  months.  The  first  such 
issue,  that  made  by  Citicorp,  would  be 
rede€m:ible  initially  in  June  of  1976  and 
carry  an  initial  interest  rate  of  abo.it 
9.7  percent.  Three  other  large  bank  hold- 
ing companies.  Chase  Manhattan  Corp. 
and  Mellon  and  Crocker  National  Corp.. 
intend  to  market  similar  i.struments  in 
the  near  futiji*?.  as  well  r.$  a  New  York 
City  saving'i  t.ink. 

Tho.'ie  who  support  this  bill  warn  *hat 
other  bank  ho-ding  componie?  will  soon 
follow  suit  and  the  result  v.  ill  be  mas- 
sive withdrawals  from  lower  ylcUMng 
livings  and  loan  aseociallon  ar^  mut-jsl 
savings  bank  deposit  account-  for  in- 
vestment in  this  new  type  ol  irstrum'r.it. 
The  interest  paid  on  th^se  variaUe  -ste 
notes  v»ill  be  pegged  at  1  percent  above 
the  average  rate  o\  3-incr.th  Treasury 
bills.  The  supporters  of  this  legi  la'ion 
hope  to  solve  this  problem  by  glti  -g  the 
Federal  fcaxk  regulatory  agencl  6  the 
authori'y  to  control  the  lntere«=t  r*te 
applied  to  these  note-  and  thereby  con- 
trol the  decree  by  v/hich  the  notes  can 
comrete  for  small  saver  deposit.s.  Tlie 
purr.o^e  of  this  proposal  is  to  he'p  .safe- 
guard the  pp-il  of  sa\-tngs  and  loi  n  orso- 
clation  and  .nutual  savings  bBr.!;  finds 
available  for  home  levins. 

No  one  wants  to  assure  the  availabil- 
ity of  adequate  funds  on  reasonable 
terms  for  residential  mortgage  loans 
more  than  I.  but  not  at  the  expen':e  of 
the  small  saver.  In  testimony  uefi^re  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee's  Subrom- 
miitee  on  Financial  Instiruti^n-T.  two 
consumer  organizations.  Consumer  Fed- 
eration cf  America  and  Consumers' 
Union  of  the  United  Staes.  stressed 
that  variable  rate  interest  notes  have 
particular    appeal    to    relatively    small 
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savers.  From  Its  inception.  Rerulatlon 
Q  has  been  used  to  prevent  commercial 
banks  from  outbiddinK  re.'iidentlal  mort- 
gage lending  thrift  institutions  for  con- 
sumer deposits  of  imder  $100,000.  Large 
depositors  have  had  unrestricted  oppor- 
tunities to  Invest  in  higher  yielding,  un- 
r>»gulated  time  deposits  above  the  $100  - 
000  level  provided  by  all  types  of  banking 
Institutions  and  a  variety  of  high  yield- 
ing, large  denomination  Federal  and  cor- 
porate debt  instruments  sold  In  the 
open  market. 

The  burden  of  supporting  residential 
mortgage  lending  thrift  InstltuUons 
has  been  forced  on  small  savers.  In  effect, 
we  are  being  asked  In  this  legislation 
not  only  to  continue  but  to  reinforce  a 
policy  which  forces  small  savers  to  sub- 
sidize mortgage  borrowers,  big  and  small 
by  curtailing  their  investment  oppor- 
tunities, thereby  blocking  them  from  full 
participation  in  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. At  the  same  time,  large  wealthy  de- 
positors are  left  unrestrained  to  maxi- 
mize profits  through  investment  in  high- 
yielding  Federal  and  corporate  debt 
paper,  sometimes  yielding  as  much  as  10 
to  13  percent  per  annum. 

The  situation  is  made  aU  the  more 
ironic  by  the  fact  that  thrift  InsUtutions, 
as  well  as  commercial  banks,  have  con- 
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slstently.  Insistently,  and  successfully  re- 
sisted proposals  to  Impose  interest  rate 
ceUings  on  their  loans  as  part  of  the 
economic  stabilization  program  which 
placed  temporary  controls  on  virtually 
every  other  segment  of  the  economy 
Now  these  same  lending  institutions  are 
crying  out  for  what  amounts  to  severely 
restrictive  controls  on  the  earning  abUlty 
of  small  savers— in  effect  confining  them 
to  lower  yielding  consumer  deposits. 

The  following  schedules  are  designed 
to  show  the  enormous  difference  between 
what  small  savers  are  earning  on  time 
deposits  under  current  Interest  rate  ceil- 
ings as  compared  to  what  would  be 
earned  under  the  initial  Citicorp  interest 
rate  on  its  15-year  variable  interest  rate 
notes.  The  comparison  applies  to  com- 
mercial and  mutual  savings  banks  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  and  credit 
unions.  Data  is  based  on  the  latest  avail- 
able deposit  statistics. 

Included  in  the  projections  Is  the  as- 
sumption that  at  least  30  percent  of  pass- 
book deposits  in  commercial  and  mutual 
savings  banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  credit  unions,  and  10  percent  of 
consumer  demand  deposits  In  commer- 
cial banks  would  be  switched  to  time  de- 
posits if  such  deposits  were  paying  the 
Initial  Citicorp  rate  of  9.7  percent.  This 
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assumption  is  regarded  as  a  conservative 
one.  since  the  earning  power  of  Citicorp 
notes  is  almost  twice  the  earning  powe' 
of  passbook  deposits  and  much  more  as 
compared  to  demand  deposits. 

Calculations  based  on  this  data  show 
that  small  savers  would  earn  $33  4  bll- 
llori  per  year  at  recent  levels  of  personal 
savings  under  a  Citicorp-type  note  as 
compared  to  $19.1  billion  earned  under 
current  deposltoiy  interest  rate  ceilings 
This  is  a  difference  In  earnings  to  small 
savers  of  $14.3  billion  per  year,  or  75  per- 
cent more  from  Citicorp-type  notes  than 
under  present  interest  rate  ceilings  ap- 
plied  to  small  savings  under  current  FW- 
eral  regulations.  Do  we  really  want  to 
penalize  the  small  saver  by  this  vast 
amoimt? 

Extending  Regulation  Q  authority  to 
cover  bank  holding  company  notes  will 
ultimately  prove  to  be  a  meaningless  ex- 
ercise. Adoption  of  this  bill  will  In  no 
way  prevent  nonbanklng  corporaUons 
from  issuing  similar  high-yielding  notes 
which  will  compete  for  small  saver  funds 
In  fact,  nonbanklng  corporations  are  ex- 
pected to  do  just  that,  perhaps  aU  'he 
more  so  If  Regtilatlon  Q  authority  is 
used  to  prevent  bank  holding  companlei 
from  entering  the  market  with  debt  In- 
struments of  this  type. 
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None  of  this  is  to  deny  the  serious 
problem  of  deposit  outflows  confront- 
ing residential  mortgage  lending  thrift 
institutions  and  the  resulting  curtail- 
ment of  home  loan  funds.  The  problem 
is  an  old  and  predictable  one.  occurring 
every  time  tight  money-high  Interest 
rate  conditions  prevail.  Moreover,  it  oc- 
curs despite  the  exercise  of  Regulation 
Q  authority  over  Interest  rates  paid  on 
consumer  deposits  by  commercial  banks, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  mu- 
tual savings  banks.  Large  depositors  have 
unliesltatingly  moved  their  money  out  of 
thrift  Institutions  to  purchase  higher 
yielding  market  Instruments,  leaving  the 
small  depositors  with  a  return  which  is 
less  than  the  rate  of  inflation  and  no- 
where else  to  go. 

Long-standing  national  policy.  In  ef- 
fect, dictates  that  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations and  mutual  savings  banks  ex- 
perience serious  deposit  outflows  result- 
ing in  curtailment  of  housing  credit  dur- 
ing inflationary,  tight  money-high  inter- 
est rate  periods.  Such  lending  institu- 
tions are  required  to  have  the  bulk  of 
their  assets  in  long-term,  relatively  low- 
yielding  residential  mortgages.  Thus,  the 
amount  ot  interest  they  can  pay  on  de- 
posits is  limited:  and  they  are  disad- 
vantaged in  terms  of  being  able  to  com- 
pete for  funds. 

A  better  approach  to  this  problem  is  to 
enable  all  depository  lending  institutions 
to  evenly  compete  for  funds  and  reward 
savers,  regardless  of  prevailing  economic 
conditions.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
allowing  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  mutual  savings  banks  to  expand 
their  lending  activities  to  include  short- 
term  consumer  and  business  loans  and 
provide  checking  account,  trust  and 
other  services  now  reserved  exclusively 
to  commercial  banks. 

In  short,  thrift  institutions — and  I  in- 
clude credit  unions  under  that  label- 
should  be  allowed  to  offer  all  of  the  serv- 
ices now  offered  by  commercial  banks. 
They  should,  in  effect,  be  allowed  to  con- 
vert themselves,  over  an  appropriate 
transltlcHi  period  to  minimize  market  dis- 
ruption. Into  commercial  banks.  This 
does  not  mean  that  these  Institutions, 
as  a  matter  of  free  choice,  could  not 
specialize  in  home  mortgages  or  con- 
sumer loans,  or  trust  management,  or 
any  other  legitimate  banking  function 
that  competition  and  public  needs  seem 
to  demand.  But  the  choice  would  be 
theirs,  not  dictated  by  the  law:  And,  most 
Important  of  all,  the  choices  of  the  pub- 
lic for  banking  services  of  all  kinds  would 
be  broadened,  thus  substantially  Improv- 
ing competition,  iimovatlon  and  efficien- 
cy in  banking,  and  thereby  reducing  costs 
and  improving  banking  services  for  the 
public. 

In  addition,  expansion  of  the  thrift 
institutions'  lending  and  banking  service 
activities  In  this  way  will  provide  them 
with  substantial  new  sources  of  Income 
which  will  reflect  current  market  inter- 
est rates.  The  ability  to  make  short-term, 
high-yielding  consumer  and  business 
loans  win  place  them  In  a  much  better 
position  to  offer  competitive  Interest 
rates  for  deposits. 
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Admittedly,  a  subsequent  reductitm 
in  the  voliime  of  their  residential  mor- 
gage  lending  may  occur  if  savings  and 
loans  associations  and  mutual  savings 
banks  are  allowed  to  move  into  the  field 
of  commercial  banking.  But  It  must  also 
be  acknowledged  that  present  economic 
circumstances  have  hamstrung  the  thrift 
institutions'  ability  to  make  housing 
loans  anj'way.  Under  their  present  struc- 
ture, housing  credit  has  (Iwlndled  to  a 
trickle:  and  at  the  same  time  small  sav- 
ers are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
earn  market  rates  for  tiieir  savings. 
There  may  be  some  justification  to  con- 
tlnuatltai  of  the  present  structure  of 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  mutual 
savings  banks  If  the  sacrifice  being  made 
by  small  savers  resulted  in  an  adequate 
pool  of  housing  credit.  But  it  isn't  an 
either-or  situation.  It  is  a  nothing  situa- 
tion in  which  residential  mortgage  lend- 
ing thrift  Institutions,  their  depositors, 
home  buyers  and  home  sellers  are  all 
losers. 

However,  if  we  are  to  permit  residen- 
tial mortgage  lending  thrift  Institutions 
to  become  commercial  banks  for  the  rea- 
sons cited,  then  a  way  must  be  devised  to 
assure  the  availability  of  adequate  hous- 
ing loan  funds. 

The  following  approaches  are  among 
the  suggestions  that  have  been  made: 

Require  all  major  types  of  financial  In- 
stitutions, Including  all  depository  Insti- 
tutions, private  pension  fuhiis,  founda- 
tions, and  life  insurance  companies,  to 
make  prescribed  investments  in  housing 
in  a  way  which  will  assure  that  this  re- 
sponsibility is 'evenly  and  easily  shared. 

Establish  a  National  Development 
Bank  to  provide  loan  funds  for  housing 
and  for  other  priority  areas  of  the  econ- 
omy when  credit  is  not  available  from 
private  lenders  on  reasonable  terms. 

Provide  Federal  Interest  rate  subsidies 
for  low-  and  moderate -Income  families 
who  cannot  otherwise  afford  mortgage 
loans  at  market  Interest  rates. 

Lower  reqtiired  bank  reserves  to  pro- 
mote housing  and  other  priority  area 
loans  and  Increase  reserves  to  discourage 
non-priority  Investments. 

The  above  noted  proposals  are,  I  am 
sure,  only  a  few  among  many  that  should 
be  developed  and  explored  fully  to  see 
that  adequate  sources  of  credit  are  made 
available  to  provide  decent  housing  for 
our  people.  At  this  point,  the  idea  that 
most  appeals  to  me  is  having  free  bank- 
ing competition  among  all  depository  in- 
stitutions and,  as  the  "dues"  for  their 
charters.  Federal  deposit  Insurance,  cen- 
tral bank  services,  tax  exemptions,  and 
other  privileges  given  by  the  people 
through  the  Government,  require  these 
financial  institutions,  on  an  equal  basis, 
to  invest  a  certain  minimum  level  of  their 
assets  In  the  housing  market. 

In  any  event,  all  feasible  approaches 
to  providing  adequate  funds  for  housing 
should  be  explored. 

The  point  is  that  continued  reliance 
on  Federal  Interest  rate  restrictions  on 
small  deposits,  regardless  of  whether  It 
Is  applied  to  C^tlcorp-type  notes  or  not, 
perpetuates  the  unfair  penalty  Imposed 
on  small  savers  and  tends  to  keep  the 


Nation  locked  Into  periodic  housing  credit 
crunches.  We  would  be  better  advised  to 
address  ourselves  to  serious  fundamental 
solutions  rather  than  adopting  legisla- 
tion that  will  only  worsen  the  situation. 

Tlie  least  we  can  do  right  now  is  to 
help  small  savers  by  defeating  this  bill, 
thereby  leaving  the  way  open  for  them 
to  purchase  high-yielding  debt  instru- 
ments in  denominations  they  can  afford. 
I  also  believe  the  Treasurj'  should  re- 
turn to  its  earlier  practice,  abandoned 
In  1969,  of  issuing  short-term  Treasury 
bills  in  denominations  of  $1.0(X),  Instead 
of  the  current  $10,000  minimum.  The  re- 
cent Treasury  move  to  allow  $1,000  de- 
nominations for  medium  and  longer 
term  Issues,  though  welcome.  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  small  savers'  need  for 
higher  yields  and  liquidity.  If  we  do  not 
want  to  stop  the  continued  discrimina- 
tion against  the  small  saver  by  severely 
limiting  his  ability  to  earn  market  rates 
of  interest,  we  should  apply  'these  gOT- 
emment-imposed  interest  rate  restric- 
tions on  all  depositors  regardless  of  the 
size  of  their  deposits.  In  short,  we  should 
at  least  provide  "equal  protection  of  the 
law"  for  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

The  fact  Is  that  adoption  of  this  bill 
will  constitute  nothing  more  in  the  long 
run  than  an  exercise  In  futility  and  dis- 
crimination. This  may  also  force  the 
thrift  Institutions  to  finally  realize  how 
unrealistic  their  position  is  In  terms  of 
current  and  future  economic  conditions, 
and  finally  make  them  understand  that 
they  must  support  substantial  reform  of 
our  financial  system  if  they  want  to  sur- 
vive as  viable  Institutions. 

In  sum.  instead  of  indulging  in  this 
periodic  ritual  of  plugging  the  dike 
again,  we  should  be  engaged  in  reform- 
ing our  antiquated  financial  system  to 
better  serve  the  public  at  large. 


LETTEK  TO  PRESIDENT  NIXON 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  once 
again  express  my  sorrow  that  the  Soviet 
nnlOD  refuses  to  grant  Its  citizens  the 
basic  rights  of  freedom  and  liberty. 
Without  a  doubt,  this  is  one  reason  the 
Soviet  Union  has  failed  to  develop  as 
quickly  as  Its  potential  suggests  it  could. 
Any  country  that  will  imprison  men  with 
proven  intellectual  capabilities,  cannot 
have  much  desire  to  help  mankind  over- 
come the  enormous  dilHcultles  threaten- 
ing the  survival  of  the  human  race. 

Congress  must  recognize,  within  the 
context  of  closer  association,  that  It  Is 
the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  support 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  end  of  op- 
pression of  groups  of  people  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  All  too  often,  this  duty  Is 
Ignored  while  American  citizens  attempt 
to  rally  support  for  the  cause. 

To  illustrate  the  sltuati(Hi,  I  Include  as 
a  portion  of  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
the  following  Items.  The  first  is  a  letter 
to  President  Nixon  from  the  Captive  Na- 
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tlon's  Committee  of  Onondaga  County 
and  the  second  is  a  description  of  the 
predicament  two  young  tJkranian  Intel- 
lectuals. Valentyn  Mcroz  and  Leonid 
Plyushch.  have  found  themselves  in. 
The  articles  follow: 

CApTn-E  Nations  COMMrrrBr, 
STBACrSE  AWO  Ononooca  CorNTT, 

Liverpool.  NY..  June  20,  1974. 
President  Richaud  M.  Nixon. 
White  Hoiue 
Washington.  D.C. 

DiA«  Mb.  PEEsnjErrr:  We  as  free  American 
citizens.  Bntl  representatives  of  the  Captive 
Nations  In  Onondoga  County,  appeal  to  you 
on  behalf  of  two  young  Ukrainian  intellec- 
tuals who.  as  political  prisoners,  are  being 
tortured  to  death  by  the  Soviet  government: 
they  are  Valentyn  Moroz.  38-year-old  tJkraln- 
lan  historian,  who  la  being  systematically 
beaten  and  tortured  by  common  crimmals 
In  ihe  Infamous  Vladimir  Prison  In  the  Ru.'s- 
■lan  Republic,  and  Leonid  Plyushch.  34- 
year-old  tjkralnlan  mathematician  and  cy- 
bernetics 5peclallEt.  who  Is  near  death  In  a 
•psychiatric  ward"  In  the  City  of  Dnlpropet- 
rovsk  m  tJkralne. 

We  appeal  to  you.  Sir.  in  the  name  of 
humanity  and  Justice,  to  mtercede  Imme- 
diately with  the  Soviet  government  to  re- 
lease forthwith  these  two  tJkralnlan  InteUcc- 
tuals  and  allow  them  to  travel  abroad,  so 
they  may  receive  proper  medical  attention 
which  Is  denied  them  In  their  own  coun- 
try. Moroe  and  Plyushch  are  not  criminals: 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  young  Idealists  who 
sincerely  beUeve  In  the  principles  of  Justice 
and  freedom. 

Bv  lettlne  them  die  dellberatelv  tne 
Soviet  government  wlU  not  escape  Inter- 
national responslblUly,  u  :t  this  wUl  only 
conBrm  the  grave  charges  of  Alexander  Sol- 
ihenlt=yn.  the  great  contjmotrarv  Russian 
writer,  to  the  effect  that  the  USSR  Is  ruled 
by  people  devoid  or  all  humanltv.  and  as 
snch  Is  unworthy  of  being  a  member  of  the 
tJnlted  Nations,  or  to  receive  anv  conce«- 
•lona  or  recogjutlons  by  thr  United  States 
of  Anierlrc. 

Tlitrcfore.  crce  more,  ws  enr:ic-^ri,v  urpe 
you.  Mr  President,  to  use  the  power  and 
InSuence  of  your  hljh  office  to  save  the  llTes 
of  tw3  young  u:<rainlan  intellectuals,  while 
speaking  with  the  high  officials  of  the  Soviet 
Union  m  Moscow. 

Respectfully  yours. 
Dr  Anthony  t.  Bouscaren.  Chairman: 
TIbor  Helcz.  Cochalrman:  Walter  An- 
ton, Estonian:  Istvan  Babnlgg.  Hun- 
garian. Dr.  Myron  Ketch.  tJkralnan: 
Arthur  Kott.  Polish:  Frank  Petraus- 
kas.  Lithuanian:  Carl  Tarver.  Ameri- 
can Legion;   Imants  Zledlns.  Latvian. 

I.    THE    CASE    OF   VALE-KTTN    MOROE 

Vilentyu  Moroz  was  born  on  April  15.  1536 
m  the  Volhynla  oblast  ot  the  Ukrainian  8SR: 
he  attended  the  Unlversltv  of  hvlv.  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1058.  and  wns 
Instructor  of  history  and  geography  In  Lutfl^ 
and  Ivino-Pranklvsk.  In  August.  1305.  he  n-a? 
arrtsted  and  charged  with  'aitl-Sovlet 
pronajantta  and  agltntlcn"  and  In  Januarv. 
1969.  he  was  rentenced  to  4  year?  at  hard 
^abor  He  served  his  sentence  m  Camps  No. 
1  and  No.  11  In  Tavas  In  the  Mordovian 
ASSH. 

While  In  the  penal  camp.  Moroz  was  tried 
by  a  camp  covrt  and  committed  to  solitary 
':onaneraent  In  the  camp  he  wrote  A  Report 
Prom  the  Bena  Pres-Tve.  exposing  the  brutal 
.Hvstem  of  concentration  camps.  Released  on 
September  :.  1969.  he  could  not  nnd  a  Job; 
even  his  wife  was  dismissed  from  her  Job 
becatise  of  her  husband's  ■crlmmal  record  " 
In  that  time  he  wrote  A  Chronicle  of  Re- 
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slstance  In  Ukraine,  Amid?'  the  Snows  and 
Moses  and  Dathan. 

On  June  1.  1970.  M.iroz  was  again  arrested 
by  the  KOB.  evoking  large-scale  protests  in 
the  defense  throughout  Ukraine  Despite 
these  protests,  .Moroz  was  sentenced  on  No- 
vember 17.  1P70  lo  mne  years  Unprlsonment 
and  Ave  years  of  exile  from  Ukraine 

In  November.  1972.  Amnesty  International 
In  Its  Newsletter  (Vol.  II.  No.  11.  London) 
reported  that  Morox  was  severely  beaten  by 
some  criminal  Inmates  In  Vladimir  Prison 
whereafter  he  was  transferred  to  a  prison 
hospital  In  Kiev.  Ukraine.  When  his  health 
improved,  he  was  again  transferred  to  VUdl- 
nur  Prison,  one  of  the  most  notorious  In  the 
whole  of  the  USSR.  According  to  reliable  re- 
ports. In  January.  1974.  Moroz  was  again 
cruelty  beaten  by  common  criminals  appar- 
ently with  the  fuU  knowledge.  If  not  liistl- 
gation.  of  the  prison  authorities.  Instead  of 
being  sent  to  a  hospital,  he  was  placed  In 
solitary  conhnement. 

U.    THE    CASE    OF    LEOMID    PLTUSHCH 

Leonid  Plyushch  was  a  member  of  the  Ini- 
tiative Group  for  the  Defense  of  Human 
Rights  in  the  USSR,  up  to  1968  he  was  a  re" 
S^,h.°Sj"."'I  "'"  Institute  of  Cybernetics 
^ei  .n^K",""""  *"''™y  ^'  Sciences  in 
Kiev,    in  that  year  he  was  dismissed  from 

^Af.,?.,'"",""*  "'"'"d  for  dissident  ac- 
tltltles.  In  January,  1972.  by  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  tije  Ukrainian  Repub- 
i^i  .  ,""^  '""  "  '"*  Dnipropetrovsk  psy- 
chlaulc    hospital-prison    for    an    Indeanlle 

,^™  f  being  held  m  a  iard  where  there  are 
^^..P"*"  ^^  persons  confined  with  him  In 
appalling  condltlor.s  of  humiliation  pwse- 
cuMon  a,,d  phy.i«l  suHerlng.  The  unreg^. 
lated  and  -en.elcss  administration  ot  large 
doses  of  haloperldol  has  caused  a  sharp  de- 
'f:'""'°"  '"  his  heclth.  rxcreme  exhaus- 
Bw.^1,^  =ontin>o-,.  Shivering,  v  cskness. 
pkSh-  '''^""'  =""  '"»'  <='  appetltle 
PlMi.-hch  can  no  lunger  read,  write  letiers.  or 
r^,f  "f »""««  «  the  one-hour  escrclse  pe- 
riod  allowed  to  the  prisoners 

„'1nVK"'S'"5'  ">■  "^  ^''''  'o  he  informed 
o.  her  h;;sbands  diastnosls  and  of  his  condi- 
tion a.id  irMtme-,t  ha,  been  re!ect:.U  bv  tl-e 
Ja.'^isA  "/";"'-^'"''°"  His  Wife  ,aw  him  on 

^  cieli  ,  I?  "'^"  "°  '""'■--  hive  been 
re.ci.ed  irorn  him. 


Aufjust  7,  197 It 


^f«^%lL  "TDERAL   LEGISLATION 
AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 
'Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 

nas  fiven  permission  to  extend  his  le- 

m:iiK>  at  thk  point  in  the  Record  and  to 

include  ertrcner.us  matter." 
Mr  BROWI'f  of  California.  Mr  Speak- 

^ZJ  ^iXll  *"''*"  *''  "•'"=  fo  d'scuFs 
H.R.  16223,  a  hill  to  provide  th2  Slates 
with  tJie  right  to  adopt  or  enforce  re- 
QUir^ments  with  respect  to  certain  en- 
ilrorimental  matters  Thb  bill  reflects  a 
growing  frustration  that  State  and  local 
sovemment  offlcisls  have  felt  with  the 
impact,  often  unintended,  of  Federal 
legislation  in  the  area  of  environmental 
qu.ilitv.  The  Federal  involvement  with 
environmental  legislation  has  always 
been  caused  bv  a  freat  and  overriding 
national  need  to  act  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare.  At  the  time  major 
legislation  wps  passed  In  the  areas  of  air 
pollution,  water  pollution,  noise,  radia- 
tion, and  pesticide  control,  there  wa.s 
already  a  great  deal  ot  local  concern  and 
legislation  on  these  subjects.  In  other 
cases.  State  and  local  governments  have 


acted  since  the  passage  of  landmarlc  Fed 
eral  legislation. 

The  good  faith  efforts  of  Federal 
State,  and  local  governments  to  protect 
the  public  health  and  welfare,  and  en- 
hance or  protect  their  quality  of  ute 
have  not  always  lead  to  harmonious  in- 
teractions and  results.  Some  intergov- 
emmental  conflicts  are  to  be  expected, 
and  m.ust  be  resolved  through  the  long 
process  of  trial  and  error.  Other  con- 
flicts are  primarily  unintentional  and 
are  mainly  the  result  of  varvlng  legal 
interpretations  of  legislative  intent  and 
loose  drafting.  These  conflicts  can  be 
largely  resolved  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  H.R.  16223. 

The  summary  of  this  bUI  implies  that 
States  do  not  already  have  the  right  to 
adopt  or  enforce  requirements  to  protect 
or  enhance  the  environment.  I  do  not 
beUeve  this  is  tnje.  but  unfortunately 
we  have  ample  court  decisions  that  have 
interpreted  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  to  do  Just  that  I  un- 
derstand the  need  for  Federal  preemp- 
tion m  special  cases,  and  this  bill  does 
not  underinine  that  power.  This  bill 
seeks  to  prevent  the  interpretaUons  of 
the  commerce  clause,  when  applied  to 
certain  environmental  legislation,  from 
preempting  the  rights  of  the  States  to 
enforce  laws  that  do  not  speclflcally  con- 
flict with  Federal  legislation. 

There  are  two  particular  Supreme 
Court  decisions  that  arc.  in  mv  opinion 
examples  of  criirt  decisions  that  wnt 
beyond  the  legislstive  Intent  and  were 
fil.so  adverse  to  the  public  interest.  The 
first  1?  the  Northern  State  Power  Co 
against  Minnesota  decision  that  ruled 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  preempted 
the  right  of  States  to  control  the  dis- 
charge of  radioactive  wastes.  The  second 
c^^e  tli.->t  I  v,ould  like  to  mention  Ls  the 
Burbank  against  Lockheed  Air  Terminal 
Inc.  decision  that  ruled  that  the  Noise 
Control  Act  of  1972  preempted  the  local 
jet  nircraft  curfer  ordinance. 

If  the-e  two  cases  stood  alone,  an  omni- 
bus bill  .such  as  the  one  I  ha-e  Introduced 
would  not  be  reeessar?-.  U.nfortunately. 
thev  do  not  stand  alone  and  there  are 
court  cases  charging  Federal  preemption 
nf  numerous  State  and  local  laws 
throughout  the  country.  It  appears  lisely 
that  such  challenges  will  become  more 
common  .".s  state  and  local  governments 
continue  to  take  tougher  action  to.  pre- 
serve their  quality  of  life. 

I  doubt  that  very  many  .Me.iibers  of 
Congress  would  vote  to  prevent  a  State 
or  local  government  from  protecting  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  people  under 
its  Jurisdiction.  In  fact.  Federal  environ- 
mental legislation  usually  Includes  a 
phrase  similar  to  the  following:  "Noth- 
ing in  this  act  precludes  or  denies  th» 
rlsht  of  any  State  or  poIitlcBl  subdivision 
thereof  to  establish  and  enforce  con- 
trols." Since  this  Is  the  c.=>se.  whv  is 
there  so  much  legal  confusion?  I  think 
I  will  leave  the  answer  to  that  question 
to  the  lawyers.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  there 
Is  much  conflict  and  confaslon  about  the 
degree  and  extent  of  Federal  preemption 
In  the  areas  of  environmental  controls. 


Aufiust  7,  191 
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H.B.  16223  is  very  clear  In  Its  purpoee. 
Section  1  states: 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  direct  that, 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  the  policies. 
resulations.  and  public  laws  of  the  United 
States  should  not  be  interpreted  as  preclud- 
ing or  denying  to  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  the  right  to  adopt  or  en- 
force any  standard,  requirement,  limitation, 
or  other  restriction,  with  respect  to  major 
governmental  actions  significantly  alTectmg 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment.  It 
13  also  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  insure  that 
compliance  with  any  standard,  requirement, 
limitation,  or  other  restriction  of  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  with  respect 
to  such  actions  should  not  relieve  any  per- 
son of  the  obligation  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  any  Federal  law  or  regulation  or 
order  Issued  pursuant  to  such  law. 

I  think  this  language  is  not  only  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  intent  of  the  writers 
of  the  Constitution,  but  it  also  reflects 
the  will  of  Congress  and  the  common- 
sense  view  of  Federal  legislation.  If  we 
wished  to  describe  It  in  terms  of  political 
philosophy  this  would  be  called  the  "new 
federalism." 

'  I  believe  this  bill  should  become  law 

not  only  to  clarify  the  legislative  intent 
In  this  broad  field,  but  to  encourage  in- 
itiative and  creativity  at  the  State  and 
local  governmental  level.  Too  often  other 
levels  of  government  have  despaired  of 
making  any  lasting  impact  because  they 
believed  the  Federal  Government  would 
step  in  and  preempt  everything  that  they 
had  done.  The  Federal  bureaucracy,  as 
we  all  know,  cannot  solve  all  of  the  Na- 
tion's problems.  Even  when  it  acts  in 
an  area  that  desperately  needs  action, 
the  Federal  Government  freouently  can 
not  do  as  good  a  job  as  a  State  or  local 
eovemment.  The  extreme  differences  In 
the  various  parts  of  the  country  require 
varying  solutions  to  similar  problems.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy has  decentralized  Itself  Into 
regions.  I  think  this  is  a  very  wise  move 
that  should  be  continued  and  encour- 
aged. In  a  like  manner  some  States  are 
decentralizing  their  own  bureaucracies 

I  as  are  some  cities,  down  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. This  bill  would  encourage  this 
trend,  and  reassure  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments that  this  policy  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress.  I  believe  that  we 
must  adopt  this  approach  In  this  area 
of  individualized  human  values,  that  ot 
the  quality  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  Into  the  Recobd  a  copy  ot 
a  Congressional  Research  Senlce  paper 
prepared  at  my  request  by  the  American 
Law  Division  on  the  subject  of  "Federal 
Preemption  In  Environmental  Laws"  and 
the  entire  text  ot  H.R.  16223  at  this  time. 
The  CRS  report  and  biU  follows: 
The  Libsabt  of  CONCREsa, 

CONGBESSIONAL  RXSEAECU  SeHVICE. 

Washington.  DC,  May  21, 1974 
To:  Honorable  Oeoege  Beowk. 
P^om:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Federal    Preemption    In    Environ- 
mental Laws. 
Enclosed  Is  a  report  which  summarizes  the 
<ase  law  and  legUlatlve  documents  pertain- 


ing to  federal  preemption  piovislona  found 

In  environmental  laws. 

GEoacE    Costezxo, 
Linda  Breeoen, 
Le^tslatlre  Attorneys. 

Pederal     Preemption     in     Environment  al 

Laws — DlsrussroN   or  the  Case  Law  an© 

Legislative  HiSTosy 

The  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  power  to 
regulate  Interstate  commerce,  Art.  1  s  a.  cl. 
3.  has  for  a  numt>er  of  years  Iseen  expand- 
ing into  areas  formerly  thought  to  be  sub- 
ject primarily  to  regulation  by  the  states 
pursuant  to  their  "police  powers."  One  such 
area  Is  environmental  control.  As  more  and 
more  aspects  of  environmental  control  come 
under  federal  regulatloa,  questions  Inevit- 
ably arise  as  to  what.  If  any.  power  states 
retain  to  regulate  the  same  or  related  mat- 
ters, in  some  laws  Congress  expressly  de- 
limits the  extent  to  which  states  may  con- 
tinue to  regulate  the  same  n-atters."  State 
laws  Inconsistent  with  such  express  federal 
provisions  wiU  be  held  invalid  through  oi:er- 
ation  of  the  supremacy  clause.  Art.  VI..  cl. 
2.  assuming  the  federal  law  la  a  valid  exer- 
cise of  the  commerce  power  or  some  other 
enumerated  power.  Federal  laws  which  do 
not  explicitly  delimit  the  federal-state  re- 
sponslbiliUes  can  cause  more  problems  of  in- 
terpretation. Courts  win  then  be  required  to 
resolve  the  basic  question  of  congressional 
Intent  to  preempt. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  long  ago  Indicat- 
ed that  each  case  chaUenging  the  validity 
of  a  state  law  for  mconsistency  with  federal 
law  must  be  considered  on  its  own  partic- 
ular facts. 

"There  is  not — and  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  problem  there  cannot  l>e  any  rigid 
formula  or  rule  which  can  be  used  as  a  uni- 
versal pattern  to  determine  the  meanmg 
and  purpose  of  every  act  of  Congress.  This 
Court,  in  considerUtg  the  validity  of  state 
laws  In  the  light  ot  treaties  or  federal  Uws 
touchlug  the  same  subject,  has  made  use  of 
the  following  expressions: 

"Confllctmg;  contrary  to:  occupying  the 
field;  repugnance:  difference:  IrreconcUabll- 
Ity;  Inconsistency:  violation;  curtailment; 
and  Interference.  But  none  of  these  expres- 
sions provides  an  infallible  constitutional 
test  or  an  exclusive  constitutional  yardstick. 
In  the  final  analysis,  there  can  be  no  one 
crystal  clear  distmctly  marked  formula.  Our 
primary  function  Is  to  determine  whether, 
under  the  circumstances  ot  this  particular 
case,  Pennsylvania's  law  stands  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  accomplishment  and  execution 
of  the  full  purposes  and  objectives  of  Con- 
gress. Hincs  V.  Dofidoit-IIj.  312  U.S.  52  87 
(1941). 

Even  within  the  class  of  what  might  be 
considered  as  environmental  control 
statutes  Congress  has  manifested  no  coher- 
ent pattern  with  regard  to  preemption,  and 
the  problem  of  Interpretmg  ambiguities  re- 
lating to  preemption  is  no  less  difficult.  This 
paper  first  discusses  court  cases  concerning 
preemption  m  environmental  laws.  It  will 
then  discuss  the  legUlatlve  histories  of  var- 
ious environmental  preemption  provisions 
which  have  not  l>een  Interpreted  by  courts. 

One  of  the  most  requently  cited  decisions 
relatmg  to  preemption  to  the  environmental 
control  context  Is  Huron  Portland  Cement 
Co.  V.  Detroit,  362  n.S.  440  (1960),  upholtUng 
application  ot  the  city's  smoke  abatement 
code  to  ships  inspected,  licensed  and  enrolled 
by  the  federal  government  for  operation  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  Some  doubt,  however,  la 
cast  upon  the  continuing  vitality  of  the 
principles  set  forth  In  Huron  by  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Burbank, 
Burbanh  v.  Lockheed  Air  Terminal  Inc.,  411 
U.S.  6254   (1973),  holding  that  a  city  ordi- 


nance placmg  an  11  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  curfew 
on  jet  nights  from  the  HoUywood-Burbank 
Airport  was  preempted  by  the  Federal  Noise 
;  Control  Act  of  1972.  Huron  had  emphasized 
that  pollution  control  measures  such  as  the 
s.-noke  abatement  code,  "designed  to  free 
from  pollution  the  very  »ir  that  people 
breathe  clearly  |falll  wlthm  the  exercise 
of  even  the  most  traditional  concept  of  what 
la  compendiously  known  as  the  police 
power."  362  US.  at  442.  The  exercise  of  that 
police  power  by  the  states  and  the  exercise 
by  Congress  of  the  power  to  regulate  Inter- 
state commerce  can  be  concurrent,  the  Court 
continued.  uiUess  the  state  regulaUon  Is 
preempted  by  federal  laws,  or  "unduly  bur- 
densome on  marltUne  activities  or  intersute 
commerce." 

•  In  determlntog  whether  state  regulation 
has  been  preempted  by  federal  action,  "the 
intent  lo  supersede  the  exercise  bv  the  State 
of  Its  police  power  as  to  matters  not  covered 
by  the  Federal  legislation  is  not  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  meie  fact  that  Congress  has 
seen  fit  to  circumscribe  Its  regulation  and  to 
occupy  a  limited  field.  In  other  wurds.  such 
intent  is  not  to  be  implied  unless  the  act  of 
Congress  fairly  mterpreted  is  in  actual  con- 
fhct  with  the  law  ol  the  State"  iciutlolu 
omitted!  362  US  at  443. 

Under  the  facts  in  Huron,  no  actual  con- 
flict was  found.  Indeed,  the  Court  pointed 
to  a  section  of  the  federal  air  pollution  con- 
trol law  declaring  a  "policy  of  Congress  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  prUnary  respon- 
sibilities and  rights  of  the  States  and  local 
sovernments  Ui  controlling  air  pollution  " 
42  use.  {  1857  (1970). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Court  in  the  more 
recent  Burbnnk  case  found  actual  conflict 
between  the  local  curfew  on  Jet  nights  and 
the  "pervasive  nature  of  the  scheme  of  fed- 
eral regulation  of  ah-craft  noise"  embodied 
in  49  use.  f  1431  (411  US.  at  833).  While 
acknowledging  that  '(Oontrol  ot  noise  Is  of 
course  deep  seated  In  the  police  power  of  the 
SUtes."  the  opinion  of  the  Court  concluded 
in  rather  broad  language  that  the  "pervasive" 
scheme  of  federal  control  of  nolfe  seems  to 
us  to  leave  no  room  for  local  curfews  or  other 
local  controls."  441  US.  at  638  (emphasis 
added ) .  The  actual  connict  of  concern  to  the 
Court  was  that  between  local  curfew  ordi- 
nances restricting  hours  of  Jet  traffic  and  the 
necessary  "Bexlblllty  of  the  PAA  In  control- 
ling traffic  flow."  Were  the  Court  to  uphold 
the  Burbank  ordinance  and  other  localities 
across  the  country  to  follow  suit  to  enactmg 
similar  measures,  the  opinion  reasoned  hours 
of  permissible  Jet  traffic  would  be  significant- 
ly curtaUed.  and  the  Increased  congestion 
during  those  hours  could  result  m  decreased 
safety  and  tocreased  noise  in  communities 
near  airports  The  four  dissenting  Justices 
In  Burbank  pointed  to  indications  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  Reports  on  the  Noise 
Control  Act  of  1972  that  it  was  not  Intended 
to  alter  In  any  way  the  relationship  between 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
that  ot  State  and  local  govertunents  that 
existed  with  respect  to  matters  covered  by 
section  611  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  prior  to  enactment  ot  the  bill  "  H  R 
Rep  No.  842.  92d  Cong  2d  Sess  10  1 19721- 
S  Rep  No.  1160.  92d  Cong  2d  Seas  11  (1972). 
The  Senate  Report  accompanvlng  the  1988 
amendments  to  the  section  had  declared  that, 
although  federal  law  preempts  the  field  of 
noise  regulation  Insofar  as  It  Involves  con- 
trolling the  flight  of  aircraft,  the  1968 
amendments  were  not  designed  to  "allect  the 
rights  of  a  State  or  local  public  agency,  as 
the  proprietor  of  an  airport,  from  Issuing 
regulations  or  establishing  requirements  as 
to  the  permissible  level  of  noise  which  can  be 
created  by  aircraft  using  the  airport  .  .  . 
Just  as  an  airport  owner  Is  responsible  for 
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deciding  how  lor-p  the  runways  will  be.  so 
Is  the  owner  responsible  for  obtaining  noise 
easements  necessary  to  permit  the  landing 
and  takeoff  oJ  the  alrcrart.  .  .  (T)he  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  in  no  position  to  require 
an  airport  tj  accept  service  by  noisier  air- 
craft, and  for  that  purpose  to  obtain  addi- 
tional noise  easement  ■■  S.  Rep.  No.  1353  90th 
Cong,  3d  Sess  7  (19881  Because  of  the  slg- 
nlScant  impact  which  local  curfews  on  let 
traffic  might  have  upon  •controllme  the 
flight  of  aircraft.-  the  Court  majority  might 
have  ba.'e<l  Its  decision  solely  upon  such 
Impact.  The  broader  language  concerning  the 
"pervasive"  federal  scheme  of  noise  regula- 
tion leavmg  "no  room  for  local  curfews  or 
other  local  control!"  brings  Into  question 
what.  If  any.  state  and  local  controls  of  air- 
port noise  are  still  permissible 

Other  sections  of  the  Noise  Control  act  of 
1972.  unlike  the  section  governing  aircraft 
nolae.  (4S  USO.  »143li.  expressly  preempt 
state  and  local  control  Thus  42  USC  i  4906. 
authorizing  the  establbhment  of  noise  emis- 
sion standards  for  pr;  ducts  distributed  m 
conunerce,  contains  the  following  language. 
"10)  State  and  local  regulations. 
"(I)  No  State  or  political  subdlvLilon 
thereof  may  adopt  or  enforce^ 

"(A)  with  respect  to  any  new  produce  for 
which  a  reeulatlon  has  been  prescribed  by 
the  Atlmmistrator  under  this  section  any 
law  or  regulation  which  set.s  a  limit  on  noise 
emissions  fnom  such  new  product  and  which 
Is  not  Identical  to  such  regulation  of  the 
Administrator;  or 

"(B>  with  respect  to  any  component  m- 
corporated  Into  such  new  product  bv  the 
manufacturer  of  such  product,  any  law  or 
regulation  setttog  a  limit  on  noise  emissions 
from  such  component  when  so  incorporated 
"(21  Subject  to  sections  4916  and  4917  of 
this  title,  nothing  m  this  section  precludes 
or  denies  the  right  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  to  establish  and  enforce 
controls  on  envuonmental  noise  (or  one  or 
more  aouroes  thereof  l  through  the  licensing 
regtilatlon.  or  restriction  of  the  use.  opera- 
tion, or  movement  of  any  product  or  combl- 
nation  of  products.  (Pub  L.  92-574  {  e  Oct 
27.  197J.  86  Stat.  1237.)"  '        ' 

Sections  4916  and  4917.  relating  to  stand- 
ards  for  rail  and  motor  carriers,  permit  state 
and  local  oontroLs  If  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  de- 
termme  that  such  controls  are  "necessl-ated 
by  special  local  conditions  and  .  not  In 
conflict  with  regulations  promulgated  under 
this  section  "  The  section  of  the  Hou-e  Re- 
port e.plalnmg  the  scope  of  preemption  is 
reproduced  below:  p     "  » 

RrsTOKslBiums   or  the   FmraAt    Govesn- 

»reKT.    THE    StSTES.     AND    TBCT    POLHIC.L 
SOTDmsiONS  IN   ABATING   A-JD  COKTmaiXINO 

NOISS 


The  Committee  was  presented  with  differ- 
ing  views  as  to  the  proper  roles  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment.  the  States  and  localities  In 
.he  effort  to  achieve  noise  abatement.  In  the 
Committee's  bin  the  general  concept  of  Fed- 
eral preemption  for  new  products  tor  which 
Federal  standards  have  been  established— 
M„l  "'™"'"  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion— was  retained. 

th?!f,'l'i°  f.  °'.^5'  Committees  bUI  affects 
the  authority  of  States  and  political  subdlvl- 
slons  over  noise  emlslons  onlv  In  one  re- 
spect: State  and  local  governmenu  are  pre- 
empted from  prescribing  noise  emission 
standards  for  now  products  to  which  Federal 
standards  apply,  unless  their  standards  are 
Identical  to  the  Federal  standards.  A  similar 
provision  applies  to  component  parts  For 
products  other  than  new  products  to  which 
Federal  standards  apply.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments retain  exactly  the  same  authority 


they  would  have  m  absence  of  the  standard 
setting  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  authority 
of  State  and  local  governmei^t  to  regulate 
use.  operation,  or  movement  of  products  Is 
not  affected  at  all  by  the  bui.  (The  preemp- 
tion provision  discussed  In  this  paragraph 
does  not  apply  to  aircraft.  See  discussion  of 
aircraft  noise  below.) 

Nothing  In  the  bill  authorizes  or  prohibits 
a  State  from  enacting  State  law  respecting 
testing  procedures.  Any  testing  procedures 
moorporated  Into  the  Federal  regulations 
must,  however,  he  adopted  by  a  State  m 
order  for  Its  regulations  to  be  considered 
Identical  to  Federal  regulations. 

Localities  are  not  preempted  from  the  use 
of  their  well-established  powers  to  engage 
In  zoning,  land  use  planning,  curfews  and 
other  simitar  requirements.  For  example,  the 
recently-enacted  Chicago  Noise  Ordinance 
provides  that  heavy  equipment  for  construc- 
tion may  not  be  used  between  9:30  p.m. 
and  8:00  am  within  000  feet  of  a  hospital 
or  residence  except  for  public  Improvement 
or  public  service  utility  work.  The  ordinance 
further  provides  that  the  motor  of  a  vehicle 
In  excess  of  four  tons  standing  on  private 
property  and  within  150  feet  of  residential 
property  may  not  be  operated  for  more  than 
two  consecutive  minutes  unless  within  a 
completely  enclosed  structure.  Such  local 
provisions  wotild  not  be  preempted  by  the 
Federal  Government  by  virtue  of  the  re- 
ported bill. 

The  Committee  gave  some  consideration 
to  the  establl.<ihment  of  a  Federal  ambient 
nclse  Btandird  but  rejected  the  concept. 
Establishment  of  a  Federal  ambient  noise 
standard  wo-.Ud  in  effect,  put  the  Federal 
government  in  the  position  of  establishing 
land  use  zoning  '-equlrements  on  the  basis 
of  noise— le.  nulse  levels  to  be  permitted 
In  reslderiilal  areas.  In  business  areas.  In 
manufacturing  and  residential  areas;  and 
within  those  areas  for  different  times  of 
the  day  or  night-  It  Is  the  Committee's  view 
t-^vat  this  function  Is  one  more  properly  that 
of  the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions. 
and  ttiat  the  Federal  Oo\-ernment  should 
provide  guidance  and  leadership  to  the  States 
In  undertaking  this  effort. 

The  Committee  felt  It  to  be  desirable  to 
authorr/e  the  Administrator  of  the  EPA  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  States  which 
would  authorize  State  officials  to  enforce 
violations  of  the  Act.  and  adopted  the  Ad- 
ministration provL=ion   to  this  effect. 

H  R.  Rep  No.  842,  92d  Cong.,  3d  Sess.  8-9 
( 1972 1 

The  Senate  Report.  No.  92-1160,  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(1!)72),  .-eprlnted  at  p.  4655  of  2d  3,  US.  Code 
Cong,  and  .^dm.  News.  92d  Cong..  3d  Seas, )  p. 
4655.  also  discussed  the  preemption  question 
In  some  detail.  It  explained  that  the  Act  Is 
Intended  to  strike  the  following  balance  be- 
tween state  and  federal  authority: 

It  Is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to 
distinguish  between  burdens  which  fall  on 
the  manufacturers  of  products  In  Interstate 
commer.-e  and  burdens  which  may  be  Im- 
posed on  the  users  of  such  products.  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Committee,  noise  emis- 
sion standards  for  products  which  must  be 
met  by  manufacturers,  whether  applicable 
at  the  point  of  Introduction  Into  commerce 
or  at  any  other  point,  should  be  '.mlform. 

On  the  other  hand.  States  ond  loc:*l  govern- 
ments have  Che  primary  responsibility  under 
the  bill  for  setting  and  enforcing  Umlts  on 
envlroiunent,il  noise  which  in  their  view  ore 
necessary  to  protect  public  health  and  wel- 
fare. This  ei'wntlaUy  local  respoiislbUlty  Is 
not  assumed  or  Interfered  with  by  this  bill, 
although  Federal  leadership  and  technical 
assistance  are  provided  In  the  criteria  re- 
quired by  section  407(a)  which  wUl  set  forth 
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levels  of  environmental  noise  protective  of 
public  health  and  welfare.  (P.  4660.) 

Senator  Muskle  appended  minority  com- 
ments to  the  Senate  Report  In  which  he  spe- 
clflcolly  objected  to  the  broad  preemption 
provision  concemmg  products  and  aircraft 
emission  standards.  His  principal  objertlons 
are  quoted  below: 

Therefore,  m  consideration  of  the  pending 
legisla-.lon.  t  expressed  reservations  regard- 
Uig  a  broad  preemption  provision  for  product 
and  aircraft  emission  stsndards.  The  States 
have  moved  actively  In  this  field.  Federal 
noise  pollution  responsibility  Is  new  and  llt- 
the  significant  authority  or  responslbllltv 
exlsU.  Conversely,  a  number  of  states  have 
regulatory  programs  which  Impose  emission 
controls  on  noisy  products  which  controls 
are  enforceable,  both  at  the  point  of  sale 
and  the  point  of  use. 

r  cannot  support  Federal  preemption  which 
protects  product  manufacturers  and  the  air 
transporutlon  Industry  without  effective  reg- 
ulatory programs  which  will  enhance  the 
quality  of  the  environment.  Substitution  of 
Federal  law  for  State  law  without  assurance 
that  public  health  will  be  protected  Is  ooor 
public  policy.  *^ 

The  second  point  of  concern  with  the  legis- 
lation reported  from  the  Committee  has  to 
do  with  the  problem  of  aircraft  noise  and 
regulatory  mechanism  recommended  to  deal 
with  that  problem.  To  date,  regulation  of  air- 
croft  noise  poUutlon  has  been  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration. The  Federal  Aviation  Admmistratlon 
has  had  this  responsibility  smce  Its  Incei- 
tlon.  It  has  had  a  specific  legislative  mandate 
for  the  past  four  years.  And  lU  record  Is 
wholly  Inadequate. 

I  understand  why  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration's  response  has  been  toode- 
quate.  The  PAA's  responsibility  Is  not  to  re- 
duce the  environmental  Impact  caused  by 
aircraft  noise.  Its  primary  responsibility  la 
to  promote  air  commerce  and  to  protect 
safety  IReguIatlon  of  noise  from  aircraft  la 
^S'.-^S?^,'*""'   "■'""   """  primary   mission. 

if.  4071.) 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act,  42  U.S.C  I20U 
et  seq  which  has  no  expreia  preemption  sec- 
tion, has  been  Interpreted  bv  courts  to  pre- 
empt state  control  of  radioactive  waste  dla- 
charges  from  nuclear  power  plants.  In  ttaa 
absence  of  such  federal  regulation,  control  of 
radioactive  wastes  might  well  be  considered 
to  fall  within  even  the  most  traditional  con- 
cept of  the  slate  police  power.  In  MitiM- 
sofa  v.  Northern  State  Power  Co  405  tJA 
ms  (1972).  the  Supreme  Court  eummarllT 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
court  of  Appeals  tor  the  Eighth  circuit  447 
P.  2(1  1143  (8th  Clr.  1971).  holding  that  state 
regulation  of  the  discharge  of  such  radio- 
active wastes  Is  preempted  by  the  Act  The 
state  of  Minnesota  was  attempting  to  en- 
force standards  stricter  than  those  Imposed 
by  the  AEC.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Act  aU 
nuclear  power  plants  must  be  llcenied  foe 
construction  and  operation  by  the  ABC  Con- 
gressional Intent  to  preempt  control  of  radio- 
active wastes  was  found  bv  the  Court  of 
Appeals  to  be  ImpUcIt  to  sections  of  the  Act 
authorizing  the  AEC  by  formal  agreement  to 
turn  over  to  states  carefully  limited  aspects 
of  lU  regulatory  authority,  and  prohibiting 
relinquishment  of  other  aspects  of  Its  con- 
trol. The  Court  of  Appeals  emphasized  43 
use.  !2021(c).  which  prohibits  the  AiX3 
from  relinquishing  to  states  authority  over 
"the  construction  and  operation  of  any  pro- 
duction or  utilization  focluty."  Control  over 
construction  and  operation  of  such  a  facility 
"neceasaruy  includes  control  over  radioactive 
effluents  discharged  from  the  plant  Incident 
to  Its  operation."  447  F.  2d  at  1149.  nl  6, 
Further  support  for  preemption  of  control 
over   radioactive    wastes    was   found   In   42 
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US.C.  i  2021  (k).  which  provides  that 
"(n)otblog  In  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  the  authority  of  any  state  or  local 
agency  to  regulate  activities  for  purposes 
other  than  protection  against  radiation 
hazards." 

Other  aspects  of  state  regulation  affecting 
nuclear  power  plants  less  directly  than  con- 
trol of  radioactive  wastes  may  still  be  valid 
under  the  principles  of  the  Northern  States 
opinion.  Conformity  of  the  siting  of  nuclear 
plants  to  state  and  local  zoning  controls  may 
be  one  such  area.  The  California  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  the  power  of  the  State  to 
regulate  safety  aspects,  not  related  to  radia- 
tion hazards,  of  the  location  of  nuclear  power 
plants.  Northern  California  Assoc,  to  Preserve 
Bodega  Head  and  Harbor,  inc.  v.  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission.  37  Cal.  Bptr.  432.  390  P.  2d 
ZOO  (1964).  The  Court  pointed  to  42  V3.C. 
202Uk).  supra: 

In  view  of  subdivision  (k)  of  section  2021, 
respondent  commission  unquestionably  has 
authority  to  inquire  Into  safety  questions 
apart  from  radiation  hazards.  Accordingly. 
since  the  location  of  an  atomic  reactor  at  or 
near  an  active  earthquake  fault  zone  In- 
volves safety  considerations  In  addition  to 
radiation  hazards,  it  Is  clear  that  the  federal 
government  has  not  preempted  the  field  .  .  . 
and  that  the  states'  power  In  determining 
the  locations  of  atomic  reactors  are  not 
limited  to  matters  of  zoning  or  similar  local 
Interest  other  than  safety.  390  P.  3d  at  204. 

ABC  regulations  now  include  "seismic  and 
geologic  siting  criteria  for  nuclear  power 
plants."  (10  CJ.R.  Part  100,  AppendU  A)  so  It 
Is  possible  that  a  different  result  would  now 
be  reached  in  litigation  to  determine  a  state's 
power  to  regulat«  location  of  nuclear  plants 
on  the  basis  of  geolt^cal  conditions.  The 
reasoning  of  the  California  Supreme  Court 
might  Sim  bo  Invoked  in  support  of  a  state's 
power  to  control  other  aspects  of  land  use 
and  pollution  controls. 

The  Huron.  Burbank.  Northern  States,  and 
Bodega  Bay  casea  are  the  principal  decisions 
discussing  preemption  In  environmental  con- 
tjol  laws.  There  has  been  no  case  law  inter- 
preting the  preemption  provisions  of  the 
laws  discussed  below. 

The  1970  Amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  greatly  extended  the  authority  of  the  fed- 
eral government  In  the  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion. For  example,  the  federal  government 
is  directed  to  establish  national  ambient  air 
quality  standards.  Previously,  this  task  had 
been  left  up  to  the  states. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  expressly  permits  states 
to  adopt  stricter  standards  except  In  certain 
specified  areas.  (42  VS.C.  Sec.  ]857d-l)  Ex- 
clusive federal  regulation  or  Identical  state 
regulation  is  required  with  regard  to  new 
motor  vehicles,  fuel  additives,  aircraft,  and 
hazardous  pollutants  from  new  stationary 
sources    (42    U.S.C.   Sec.    1857f-fla,    1867f-€c, 

ia57f-n). 

The  legislative  documents  do  not  describe 
In  any  detail  the  process  by  which  Congress 
decided  upon  either  exclusive  federal  regula- 
tion on  a  system  of  stricter  state  regulation. 
We  have  examined  the  House  Report  no.  91- 
U46,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, 9l8t  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1970)  and  the 
Conference  Report.  391-1783  9l8t  Cong.,  3d 
Sess.  (1970),  both  of  which  are  reprinted  In 
3  U.S.  Code  Cong,  and  Adm.  News,  9l8t  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  (1970)  beginning  at  p.  5366.  Both 
reports  summarize  the  express  preemption 
clauses  found  in  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Neither 
report  discusses  in  any  detail  the  background 
for  the  legislative  decisions  concerning  pre- 
emption. With  regard  to  aircraft,  the  House 
Report  states;  "The  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  emission  standards  would 
preempt  State  authority  to  eetabllsth  or  en- 
force any  aircraft  emission  standards."  (p. 
5389,  tJ.S.   Code   Cong,   and   Administrative 


News  cited  above)  Such  a  legislative  decision 
concerning  exclusive  federal  control  of  air- 
craft emission  standards  Is  probably  based  on 
the  past  practices  of  nearly  exclusive  fed' 
eral  regulation  of  aircraft. 

In  one  instance,  the  House  Report  dis- 
cussed the  reason  for  exclusive  federal 
control  of  emission  standards  for  new  sta- 
tionary sources  involving  extreme  hazards  or 
substantial  dangers  to  health  or  welfare.  It 
noted  that  federal  standards  will  prevent 
states  from  competing  for  new  industries 
without  adequate  control  of  the  emlsaiona. 
(P.  6368.) 

It  can  be  seen  that  no  uniform  approach 
to  preemption  was  adopted  In  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  Air  pollution  was  viewed  as  a  complex 
problem  affecting  many  Industries.  In  some, 
such  as  the  automobile  industry  and  the  air- 
craft industry,  a  uniform  federal  approach 
was  deemed  preferable  to  varying  state  stand- 
ards. 

The  legislative  documents  pertaining  to 
the  Noise  Control  Act  were  previously  men- 
tioned under  the  case  law  discussion  of 
Burbank  v.  Lockheed  Air  Terminal,  tnc..  411 
VB.  624   (1973). 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
contains  a  section  (33  U.S.C.  Sec.  1370)  ex- 
pressly permitting  states  to  adopt  more 
stringent  water  pollution  standards.  It  con- 
tains a  proviso  precluding  states  from  adopt- 
ing such  standards  If  other  sections  of  the 
act  provide  for  exclusive  federal  control.  An 
example  of  a  proviso  is  section  1316(c)  (d) 
which  does  not  permit  states  to  adopt  a  new 
source  standards  of  performance  for  facili- 
ties owned  or  operated  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Another  section  precludes  .states 
from  regulating  marine  vessel  sanitation  de- 
vices (sec.  1322(c)). 

Neither  the  Senate  Report  (ii92-414  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sees. 
(1941))  nor  the  Senate  Conference  Report 
(SJ92-1236,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess  (1972)  re- 
printed In  3  U.S.  Code  Cong,  and  Adm  News. 
92d  Cong..  2d  Sess  at  p.  3668  (1972))  con- 
tain any  detailed  discussion  of  the  section 
or  the  exceptions  to  It. 

With  regard  to  pesticides,  states  cannot 
Impose  additional  or  different  labeling  or 
packaging  requirements.  (7  tr.S.C.  Sec.  1362) 
This  provision  Is  similar  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  aijd  other  acts  which  require  uniform 
standards  for  nationally  distributed  products. 
States  may  regulate  the  sale  or  use  of  pesti- 
cides within  the  state  if  such  regulation  Is 
at  least  as  strict  as  the  federal  regulation.  A 
state  may  also  register  a  pesticide  for  use 
In  the  state  if  "special  local  need"  requires 
It  and  the  EJ».A.  so  approves.  This  section 
is  slmUar  to  the  special  local  conditions  of 
the  Noise  Control  Act.  The  legislative  dis- 
cussion centered  on  whether  to  permit  local 
governments  to  regulate  pesticides. 

QSOBCX  COSTCLXX), 
LtKOA    BaSEDXN, 

LegUlative  Attomej/a. 

H.R.  1B223 

A  bill  to  provide  the  States  with  the  right 
to  adopt  or  enforce  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  certain  environmental  matters 
Be  it  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    VjUted    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

STATEMENT  OF  PUSPOBS 

Section  l.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to 
direct  that,  to  the  ftillest  extent  poealble,  the 
policies,  regulations,  and  public  laws  of  the 
United  States  should  not  be  Interpreted  as 
precluding  or  denying  to  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  the  right  to  adopt  or 
enforce  any  standard,  requirement,  limita- 
tion, or  other  restriction,  with  respect  to 
major  governmental  actions  slgnlflcanUy  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  Qie  human  environ- 


ment. It  Is  also  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
insure  that  compliance  with  any  staodard, 
requirement,  limitation,  or  other  restrtotton 
of  any  SUte  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
with  respect  to  such  actions  should  not  re- 
lieve any  person  of  the  obligation  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  any  Federal  law  or 
regulation  or  order  Issued  pursuant  to  stich 
law. 

AlCSmiMEKTa  TO  EXJ5TIN0  LAW 

6ec.  2.  (a)  Section  116  of  tbe  Clean  Air  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sxic.  116.  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  pre- 
clude or  deny  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  tbe  right  to  adopt  or  enforce 
(1)  any  standard  or  limitation  respecting 
emlselons  of  air  pollutants,  or  (2)  any  re- 
quirement respecting  the  control  or  abate- 
ment of  air  pollution.  Compliance  with  the 
reqiuremente  of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  with  respect  to  the  emis- 
sions of  air  pollutants  or  the  control  or 
abatement  of  oir  pollution  shall  not  relieve 
any  person  of  the  obligation  to  comply  with 
the  provision*  of  this  Act." 

(b)(1)  Section  6(e)  of  tbe  Noise  Control 
Act  of  1972  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  (1)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  preclude 
or  deny  any  State  or  political  sutxllvlslon 
thereof  the  right  to  adopt  or  enforce  any 
law  or  regulauon  which  seta  a  limit  on  noise 
emlsaiona  from  any  product  or  any  oompo- 
nent  incorporated  Into  any  product.  Compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  with  respect  to 
controls  on  environmental  noise  emissions 
from  any  product  or  any  component  Incor- 
porated Into  any  product  shall  not  relieve 
any  person  from  the  obligation  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  precludes  or 
denies  the  right  of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  to  establish  and  enforce  con- 
trols or  environmental  noise  (or  one  or  more 
sounds  thereof)  through  the  licensing,  regu- 
lation, or  restriction  of  the  use,  operation, 
or  movement  of  any  product  or  combination 
of  products." 

(2)  Section  17(c)  of  the  Noise  Control  Act 
of  197^  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  preclude 
or  deny  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  the  right  to  adopt  or  enforce  any 
standard  applicable  to  noise  emissions  re- 
sulting from  the  operation  of  any  equip- 
ment or  facility  of  a  surface  carrier  engaged 
in  IntCTstate  commerce  by  railroad.  Com- 
pliance with  the  requlreraentfi  of  any  State 
or  subdivision  thereof  with  respect  to  noise 
emissions  resulting  from  the  operation  of 
any  equipment  or  facility  of  a  surface  car- 
rier engaged  in  Interstate  commerce  by  rail- 
road shall  not  relieve  any  person  of  the  obli- 
gation to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  diminii^n 
or  enforce  the  rights  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  to  esiablish  or  enforce 
standards  or  controls  on  levels  of  environ- 
mental noise,  or  to  control,  license,  regulate, 
or  restrict  the  use  of  any  product." 

(3^  Section  18(c)  of  the  Noise  Control  Act 
of  1972  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  preclude 
or  deny  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  the  right  to  adopt  or  enforce  any 
standard  applicable  to  noise  emJsalons  re- 
sulting from  the  operation  of  any  motor 
carrier  engaged  In  interstate  commerce  Com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  with  respect 
to  noise  emissions  resulting  from  the  opera- 
tion of  any  motor  carrier  engaged  In  inter- 
state commerce  shall  not  relieve  any  person 
of  the  obligation  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

"(3)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  diminish 
or  enhance  the  rights  of  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  to  establish  and  en- 
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force  standards  and  contr'^ls  on  levels  cf 
enviroamental  noise,  or  to  control,  license, 
regulate,  cr  restrict  the  use,  operation,  or 
movement  of  any  product." 

(c)  Section  510  of  the  Fsderal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"SEC.  510  Nothing  In  thla  Act  shall  (1) 
preclude  or  den?  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  or  any  interstate  agency 
the  right  to  bdopt  or  enforce  (A)  any  stand- 
ard or  limitation  respecting  discharges  of 
pollutants,  (Bi  any  requirement  respecting 
control  or  abatement  of  pollution,  or  (C) 
any  standard  or  limitation  respecting  the  re- 
lease of  radioactive  materials  and  thermal 
discharges  In  water,  or  any  requirement  re- 
specting control  or  abatement  of  pollution 
from  radioactive  materials  and  thermal  dis- 
charges; or  (2 1  be  construed  as  Impairing 
or  in  any  manner  affecting  the  right  or 
Jurisdiction  of  the  States  with  respect  to 
the  waters  (Including  boundary  watera)  of 
such  States.  Compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  with  respect  to  discharges  of  pol- 
lutants or  release  of  radloacttre  materials 
and  thermal  discharges  in  water  shall  not 
relieve  any  person  of  the  obligation  to  com- 
ply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

(.d)  Subsections  <a)  and  (b)  of  section  24 
of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodcntlcide  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 

"(a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  preclude 
or  deny  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  the  right  to  adopt  or  enforce  any 
law  or  regulation  with  respect  to  the  sale 
or  use  of  any  pesticide  or  device  or  any  re- 
quirements for  labeling  and  packaging  any 
pesticide  or  device; 

"(D)  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
wttb  respect  to  the  sale,  use,  labeling,  or 
pac'rcagirig  of  any  pesticide  or  device  shall  not 
relieve  any  person  from  the  obligation  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and". 
(el  (II  Title  VI  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Ace  of  195B  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"ST  ATT    AtJTHOaTTT 

"Sec.  613.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  pre- 
clude or  deny  any  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  the  right  to  adopt  or  enforce 
any  law  or  regulation  with  respect  to  noise 
emissions  resulting  from  the  operation  of 
any  aircraft  or  airport  or  any  aircraft  equip- 
ment or  facility.  Compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  with  respect  to  notse  emis- 
sions resulting  from  the  operation  of  any 
aircraft  or  airport  or  any  aircraft  equipment 
or  facility  shall  not  relieve  any  person  of  the 
obligation  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act." 

(2)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  In  the  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Aviation   Act   of  1958  which   aopears  under 
the    center    heading     'TITLE    VI— SAFETY 
REGULATION  OF  CIVIL  AERONAUTICS"  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 
■■Sec.  613.  State  Authority." 
(f)  Section  271  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  l^  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  271 .  Agency  Jurisdiction.— 
"a.  Nothing  in  this  Act  sholl  be  construed 
10  aTect  the  authority  or  regulations  of  a:^v 
Federal.  State,  or  local  agency  w:th  respect 
to  the  generation,  sale,  or  transmission  of 
electrical   power  produced   through   the  use 
of  nuclear  facilities  licensed  by  the  Com- 
mission, except   that   nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion  (except  suhcectlon  b.  of  this  section l 
shall  be  deemed  to  confer  upon  any  Federal. 
State,  or  local  agency  any  authority  to  reg- 
ulate,  control,  or  restrict   any  acllvltle*  of 
the  Commission. 


-b.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  preclude 
or  deny  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  the  right  to  adopt  or  enforce  anv 
standard  or  limitation  with  respect  to  the 
dlspo?!al  of  radioactive  wa.';te  materials.  Com- 
j'llance  with  any  sta:-.dard  or  limitation  with 
reapect  to  the  disposal  cf  any  radioactive 
waste  materials  shall  not  relieve  any  person 
cf  the  obligation  to  compH*  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act," 

GEI«ERAL  PROVISION 

SEC.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  authorizes  and 
directs  that,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 
tie  pGhiies.  regulations,  and  public  laws 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  interpreted 
as  precluding  or  denying  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  the  right  to  adopt 
or  enforce  any  standard,  requirement, 
limitation,  or  other  restriction,  with  respect 
to  major  governmental  actions  significantly 
aiTecticg  the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment. Compliance  with  any  standard,  re- 
quirement, llmUation.  or  other  restriction  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
with  respect  to  such  actions  shall  not  relieve 
any  person  ol  the  obligation  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  any  Federal  law  or  reg- 
ulation or  order  Issued  pursuant  to  such 
law. 

(b)  All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  review  their  present  statutory  au- 
thority, administrative  regulations,  and  cur- 
rent policies  and  procedures,  for  the  pvu^ose 
of  determining  whether  there  are  any  de- 
Hclencles  or  inconsistencies  therein  which 
prohibit  full  compliance  with  the  purpose 
and  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  shall  pro- 
pose to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  6  mouths  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  such  meas- 
ures OS  may  be  necessary  to  bring  their 
authority  and  policies  into  conformity  with 
the  Intent  and  purpose  of  this  Act. 


I*A WHENCE  LUNT:   CUBAN 
PRISONER 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
pennisslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  there  has  been  a  rising  chorus 
of  criticism  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba. 
a  policy  which.  Incidentally,  is  mandated 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  While  I  beUeve  that 
our  current  policy  should  be  maintained, 
I  do  not  rise  today  to  argue  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  our  poUcy  but  simply  to 
call  attention  to  the  case  of  one  U.S. 
citizen  who  remains  a  prisoner  in  Cuba. 
Lawrence  Kirby  Lunt. 

Along  with  a  number  of  other  House 
and  Senate  Members  I  have  been  work- 
ing quietly  with  the  Department  of  State 
to  secure  Mr.  Lunt's  release  after  more 
than  9  years  in  Cuban  jails.  The  article 
from  the  July  12.  1974.  Miami  Herald 
which  I  will  include  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks details  international  efforts  to 
secure  Mr,  Limt's  release  In  exchange 
for  more  than  9  years  in  Cuban  jails. 
The  article  from  the  July  12,  1974. 
Miami  Herald  which  I  will  include  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  details  International 
efforts  to  secure  Mr.  Lunt's  release  In 
exchange  for  a  Cuban  soldier  held  cap- 
tive by  the  Government  of  Portugal. 

The  release  of  Mr.  Lunt  upon  the  con- 
current release  of  Cuban  Capt.  Rod- 
riguez Peralta  was  the  Cuban  Govern- 


ment's own  proposal.  It  does  not  involve 
an  obligaUon  by  the  United  States  but 
it  does  involve  a  Cuban  commitment  to 
the  Vatican  and  to  Mr.  Lunt's  family. 
I  hope  ail  of  those  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  change 
our  policy  toward  Cuba  will  take  note  of 
thLs  case  and  of  the  cold-hearted  way  in 
which  the  Cuban  Government  continues 
to  intentionally  shatter  the  dreams  and 
the  lives  of  one  small  American  family. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment will  reexamine  the  commitments 
which  they  have  made  and  decide  to 
honor  them  and  allow  Mr.  Lunt  to  re- 
join his  family.  The  referred-to  article 
follows: 

I  Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  July  12.  1974] 

"CIA  Spy  la  Pawn  in  a  Game  of  Promises 

(By  Prank  Soler) 

Lawrence  Klrby  Lunt  wants  to  go  home. 

The  Pldel  Castro  government  wants  to  keen 

him  in  Cuba. 

The  resulting  stalemate  has  sparked  a  dra- 
matic behind-the-scenes  International  dis- 
pute over  the  fate  of  a  man  whom  the 
Cubans  accuse  of  being  a  master  agent  for 
the  CIA. 

The  tussle  already  has  Involved  five  na- 
tions in  two  contUients  within  the  past  sev- 
eral months.  And  It  promises  to  set  off  more 
sparks  before  it  Is  resolved. 

Currently,  the  Vatican,  Belgium  and  the 
United  States  are  pressing  for  completion  of 
a  complex  and  highly  sensitive  prisoner  swu 
between  Cuba  and  Portugal. 

The  Cubans,  who  formally  agreed  to  ths 
exchange  in  a  communique  to  the  Vatican 
in  1971,  now  are  balking  at  completing  the 
swap. 

At  stake  are  the  remaining  years  in  the 
life  of  a  tall,  wiry  man  who  roamed  the 
American  West  as  a  youngster,  then  became 
a  ranchbaud.  fought  In  two  major  wars,  mar- 
ried a  Belgian  gtrl  and  setUed  down  as  a 
cattleman  in  pre-Castro  Cuba's  westemmost 
Plnar  del  Rio  province. 

For  Lunt.  who  opted  to  remain  there  fol- 
lowing Castro's  takeover  in  1959.  Is  now  50 
And  he  still  has  31  years  to  serve  of  the 
unusually  harsh  30-year  prison  term  Im- 
posed on  him  by  a  Cuban  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal In  April  of  1965. 

Over  repeated  denials  of  an  angry  Lunt, 
the  tribunal  claimed  the  American  was  re- 
sponsible for  recruiting  Cubans  to  supply 
economic,  political  and  mUltary  Information 
about  the  Castro  regime  to  Washington. 

The  verdict  came  as  no  surprise.  Lunt  was 
found  a  CIA  spy  who  had  to  pay  for  his  antl- 
revolutlonary  crimes. 
That  was  that. 

The  Massachusetts  native  who  as  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  survived  World  War  11 
and  the  Korean  conflict  suddenly  found  him- 
self in  a  Cuban  jail. 

His  properties  were  confiscated  by  tba 
regime. 

And  his  wife.  Beatrice,  along  with  the 
couple's  three  young  children,  eventually  left 
the  Caribbean  Island:  having  failed  to  gam 
Lunfs  release  from  within,  she  was  deter- 
mined to  do  so  from  without. 

But  the  years  passed  in  frustrating  soli- 
tude. 

For  Lunt.  who  was  sent  pariah-Uke  from 
one  prison  to  another,  with  exercise  and 
chess  as  his  only  friends  and  companions — 
he  did  (and  does)  push-ups  morning,  noon 
and  night. 

For  Beatrice,  who   took   the  chUdren  to 

Brussels.  Belgium,  to  continue  the  struggle 

for  her  husband's  freedom  from  her  ovra 

homeland. 

And  for  Lunt's  own  family,  angulabed  by 
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visions  of  Steamy  tropical  JaU  cells  that  were 
totally  alien  to  the  slow-drawling,  peaceful 
ways  of  America's  rural  Midwest. 

It  was  six  long  years  after  Lunt's  trial  and 
Imprisonment  that  the  first  crucial  break 
occurred  In  the  case. 

The  Vatican,  acting  at  the  behest  of  Lunt's 
family,  sent  a  special  emissary  to  Havana  in 
1971  to  discuss  the  American's  release. 

The  Cubans  told  the  emissary  they  were 
willing  to  release  Lunt — for  a  price. 

The  price,  they  said,  was  to  be  the  release  of 
one  Pedro  Rodriguez  Peralta,  a  Cuban  army 
captain  wounded  and  captured  while  leading 
African  guerrillas  against  Portuguese  troops 
In  Portuguese  Guinea  in  November  of  1969. 
The  Cubans  made  a  formal  commitment 
with  the  Vatican  and  all  appeared  set  for  a 
successful,     Hollywood -style     prisoner     ex- 
change. 
Then  the  bottom  fell  out. 
Portugal,    dismissing    "unofficial    sugges- 
tions" from  the  Vatican,  Belgium  and  the 
United    States,    refused    to   free    Rodriguez 
Peralta. 

Instead.  then-Portuguese  Prime  Minister 
Marceio  Caetano  ordered  the  Cuban's  rela- 
tively minor  sentence  of  18  months  imprison- 
ment plus  a  small  fine  set  aside  and  called  a 
new  trial.  Rodriguez  Peralta's  sentence  was 
Increased  to  10  years  In  prison. 

There  things  stood  until  lost  April  25.  when 
Caetano's  right-wing  regime  was  toppled  In  a 
military  coup  led  by  liberal  Gen.  Antonio 
de  Splnola.  a  veteran  of  the  brutal  Portuguese 
Guinea  guerrilla  campaigns. 

Splnola  promptly  announced  an  amnesty 
for  all  "political  prisoners"  Jailed  by  the 
previous  government. 

Sensing  a  complete  reversal  of  the  situa- 
tion and  saying  they  were  "on  very  good 
terms"  with  the  Splnola  government,  the  Cu- 
bans reneged  on  the  1971  Rodriguez  Peralta- 
for-Lunt  deal. 

Instead  they  called  for  his  "unconditional" 
release  as  a  political  prisoner  of  the  previous 
regime. 

The  Cubans  apparently  misinterpreted 
Spinola's  Intentions,  however.  For  he  has  re- 
fused to  free  the  Cuban  soldier  despite  strong 
Cuban  protests  and  demonstrations  by  left- 
ist Portuguese. 

Only  recently.  Splnola  called  the  Cuban 
charge  d'affaires  In  Lisbon  to  his  office  for  a 
private  chat. 

Splnola  reportedly  told  the  Cuban  that 
Rodriguez  Peralta  would  be  freed  only  If 
Cuba  honored  Its  1971  commitment  to  the 
Vatican.  Otherwise.  Rodriguez  Peralta  would 
remain  in  JaU. 

The  Cubans  have  countered  by  hiring  the 
brother  of  Portugal's  first  prime  minister 
under  Splnola.  Adellno  de  Palma  Carlos,  to 
defend  Rodriguez  Peralta. 

But  Palma  Carlos  resigned  from  his  post 
suddenly  on  Tuesday,  leaving  Rodriguez  Per- 
alt.i  In  the  hands  of  the  brother  of  a  for- 
mer prime  minister  who  may  now  be  viewed 
with  disfavor  by  Spinola's  regime. 

It's  still  too  early  to  tell  how  Palma  Carlos* 
resignation  m^bt  affect  the  Lunt  case. 

Herald  sources,  however,  indicate  that 
Splnola  is  determined  to  retain  Rodriguez 
Peralta  until  Lunt  Is  freed. 

"The  Portuguese  have  Indicated  they  re- 
gard the  Cuban  government's  note  to  the 
Holy  See  of  March  1971  to  be  an  Interna- 
tional obligation."  said  one  source. 

"And  It  Is  one  of  the  principles  of  Portu- 
gal's new  revolutionary  government  that  m- 
ternational  obligations  be  respected." 

Meanwhile,  while  the  game  of  interna- 
natlonal  oneupmanshlp  progresses,  a  ground- 
swell  movement  on  Lunt's  behalf  has  been 
taking  shape  In  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  6tat9  Etepartment  will  say  only 
that  It  Is  Interested  In  the  fate  of  Lunt  be- 


cause he  Is  an  American  citizen  being  held 

abroad. 

But  con-servatlve  and  liberal  congressmen 
alike  have  been  privately  expressing  their 
hope  that  Lunt's  case  can  be  quickly 
resolved. 

One  of  Lunt's  cowboy  pals.  Sam  Stelger, 
no-.v  a  conservative  Republican  congressman 
from  Arizona,  Is  urging  White  House  in- 
tervention In  the  affair. 

Colorado  Sen.  Peter  Domlnlck  has  gained 
the  attention  of  a  group  of  nonpartisan  sena- 
tors. Including  s&rae  who  favor  rapproche- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 
and  they,  too,  are  speaking  on  Lunt'a  behalf. 

And.  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  Feb.  27.  the  Joint  leadership  of 
the  House  said,  "We  hope  that  this  matter 
can  be  successfully  resolved."  The  letter  said 
due  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  "urgent 
humanitarian  considerations  involved"  and 
added  "it  seems  that  speedy  and  effective 
measures  should  be  taken." 

The  urgent  humanitarian  considerations 
to  which  the  letter  referred  was  the  grave 
Illness  that  has  prostrated  Lunt's  elderlv 
mother  in  Colorado. 

"Lunt's  mother  has  had  a  stroke.  She  is 
unable  to  move.  This  has  been  pointed  out 
to  the  Cubans  again  and  again,"  said  one 
source  close  to  the  case. 

The  source  suggested  three  possibilities 
when  asked  why  the  Cubans  still  were  balk- 
ing at  freeing  Lunt. 

"First,  the  Cubans  may  be  displaying  a 
personal  animosity  against  this  prisoner — 
he  is  not  even  allowed  visitors.  They  may  wish 
to  do  everything  to  prevent  his  release  even 
though  this  may  involve  breaching  a  prom- 
Is?  made  to  the  Pope. 

"Second,  the  Cubans  may  be  hoping  for  the 
establishment  of  a  totally  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  Portugal  that  might  be  wUUng 
to  release  Rodriguez  Peralta  unilaterally, 

"Third,  Castro  may  be  trying  to  provoke 
this  Into  an  Incident  that  might  Induce  U.S. 
policy  changes  toward  Cuba. 

"It  Is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  fate 
of  one  man  can  cause  XJS.  policy  changes. 
The  Cubans'  attitude  wUl  only  serve  to  cre- 
ate new  grounds  for  antagonism,"  said  the 
source. 

Through  all  this,  the  source  said.  Lunt— 
now  In  Havana's  La  Cabana  prison— has 
maintained  good  spirits. 

"He  does  his  exercises.  Mainly  push-ups. 
And  he  plays  chess.  He  Is  in  good  condition. 
He's  bearing  up  well. 

"The  Cubans  look  upon  this  man  as  some 
master  spy.  which  he  Is  not.  He  Is  Just  a 
guy  that  has  been  caught  m  a  situation 
beyond  his  control." 


CLAUDE  PEPPER   HONORED  BY 
UNIVERSITY  OP  MIAMI 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  at  the 
commencement  exercises  on  June  2, 1974, 
the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University 
of  Miami  presented  our  distinguished 
colleague  and  my  good  friend,  Claude  D. 
Pepper,  with  an  honorary  doctor  of  sci- 
ence degree. 

In  presenting  this  honor,  special  note 
was  made  of  Clattoi's  45  years  of  public 
service  in  the  Florida  Legislature,  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  In  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  his  devotion  during 
those  years  to  legislative  efforts  to  estab- 


lish Federal  programs  for  medical  re- 
search and  medical  facilities  construc- 
tion. As  we  in  this  Chamber  well  know, 
Claude  was  an  early  leader  In  efforts  to 
develop  what  we  now  know  as  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  his  early 
enthusiasm  and  leadership  have  never 
diminished. 

I  know  that  our  colleagues  are  as 
pleased  as  I  am  that  Clattoe's  leadership 
and  achievements  have  been  recognized 
in  this  m«aner  by  the  University  of  Mi- 
ami, and  join  me  in  congratulating  him 
for  this  outstanding  honor. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  the  citation  read  at  the 
ceremony  In  tribute  to  our  very  distin- 
guished colleague : 
UNtvEBsrrr  of  Miami  School  op  Medicdte 

COMMENCEMrWT.  JCHE  2.  1974 

Claude  Denson  Pepper,  one  of  Florida's 
best  known  and  most  distinguished  citizens, 
who  has  served  45  years  in  public  life  as  a 
representative  of  the  people  of  the  state  of 
Florida  and  of  the  nation.  As  a  young  attor- 
ney in  1929.  he  was  elected  to  the  Florida 
House  of  Representatives.  Subsequently,  he 
was  a  U.S.  Senator  for  14  years  and  now.  for 
the  past  12  years,  he  has  been  an  eminent 
member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Dominating  his  career  has  been  hts 
humanitarian  concern  for  the  welfare  and 
well-being  of  his  fellow  men.  youns  and  old. 
from  the  community,  to  the  national  and 
International  level.  The  history  of  national 
health  legislation  could  not  be  written  with- 
out mentioning  Claude  Pepper.  As  far  back 
as  1937.  he  co-sponsored  creation  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute.  In  the  following 
years,  he  spearhesded  additional  legislation, 
leading  to  today's  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  which  are  credited  with  revolution- 
izing medical  science  and  medical  care,  here 
and  abroad.  He  wos  a  prime  mover  in  the 
passage  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  to  which 
many  of  our  hospitals  are  Indebted.  He  zeal- 
ously advocated  bills  for  Community  Health 
and  Mental  Retardation,  Nurse  Training. 
Health  Professions  Assistance  and  the 
Heart-Cancer-Stroke  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  recognition  of  his  devo- 
tion to  the  health  needs  of  his  fellow  men 
and  his  leadership  In  promiUgating  legisla- 
tion which  contributed  to  the  education  of 
members  of  the  health  professions,  gives 
Impetus  to  medical  research,  and  provides 
facilities  for  treating  the  sick,  Z  present 
Claude  D.  Pepper  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Science, 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hou?;e.  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  pAHRis)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  YotxKo  of  Illinois,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Miller,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiNN)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  RoDiNo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Vander  Veen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Reoss.  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  McKay,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  AjiNUNZio.  for  15  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Pai«ah,  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
tliat  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Conghes- 
stoNAL  Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  S1.390. 

Mr.  BROV.W  of  California,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of 
the  CoNcREssiONAi  Record  and  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,043. 

Mr.  Wright,  to  Include  extraneous 
material  during  general  debate  on  H.R. 
16090. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Parris)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material :  > 
Mr.  Pbenzel  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Crake  in  Ave  instances. 
Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Skdbitz. 
Mr.  YotjNG  of  minois. 
Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.  SruKS. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Lent  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Cleveland. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gam)  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous materia] : ) 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  Yorlc  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  CJonzalez  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Mahoh. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr.  Vander  Veen. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  DicGS. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  CaroUna. 

Mr.  MiLFORD  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  GmM. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

HR.  3537.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lldla 
MysUnskft  BokosKy:  and 

HJt.  4590.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Melissa 
Catambay  Gutierrez  and  MUagros  Catambay 
Gutierrez. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  accordingly 
'at  6  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, August  8,  1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  biUs  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HR  2537.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lldla 
Mysllnska  Bokosky: 

HR.  4590.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Melissa 
Catambay  Gutierrez  and  Mllagros  (Sitambav 
Gutierrez;  ' 

H-R.  S867.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Linda 
Julie  Dickson  inee  Waters):  and 

HR.  7882.  An  act  to  confer  tj.s.  citizenship 
posthumoiMly  upon  Lance  Cpl.  Pederlco 
SUva. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2632.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  the  statutes 
relating  to  the  Issuance  of  cotton  acreage 
and  production  reports:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

2633.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  Air  Force 
experimental,  developmental  and  research 
contracts  of  »50,000  or  more,  covering  the  6 
months  ended  June  30,  1974,  pursuant  to 
10  VS.C.  2357:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2634  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief.  OfBce 
of  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  notice  of  the  Intention 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  donate 
certain  surplus  property  to  the  city  of  CTlf- 
ton  Forge.  Va.,  pursuant  to  10  U.8.C.  7S45;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2635.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  SUte  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  assistance-related  funds 
obligated  for  Cambodia  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1974,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 655(f)  of  Public  Law  92-226  (22  tJS.C. 
2415(f)]:  to  the  Committee  on  Porelgn 
Affairs. 

2636.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  state  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
muting a  copy  of  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  state  that  It  Is  essential  to  the 
national  Interest  of  the  tJnlled  states  that 
the  programs  for  selectively  encouraging  V  3 
private  Investment  as  authorized  by  title  IV 
of  part  1  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  be  resumed  In  the  Arab  Re- 
public of  Egypt,  and  that  such  programs  will 
neither  directly  nor  Indirectly  assist  aggres- 
sive actions  by  Egypt,  pursuant  to  section 
620 (p)  of  the  act  |22  USC.  2370(p)  1  and 
Executive  Order  10973:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2637.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port covering  fiscal  year  1974  on  personal 
property  donated  to  public  health  and  edu- 
cational Institutions  and  clvu  defense  orga- 
nizations under  tectlon  203(J)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  real  property  disposed 
of  to  public  health  an  educational  Institu- 
tions imder  section  203 (k)  of  the  act,  pur- 
suant to  section  203(o)  of  the  act  (40 
use.  484(oi  1:  to  the  Committee  on  Ooy- 
emment  Operations. 


2638.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  Act  makmg  appropriations  for  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1933.  and 
for  other  purposes"  approved  June  30  1932, 
as  amended,  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
money  allowed  to  be  spent  tor  alterations 
Improvements  and  repairs  to  rented  premises 
and  to  exempt  from  the  act's  application  all 
real  property  leases  where  the  annual  rent 
Is  815,000  or  less;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2639.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.'  De- 
partment of  JuaUce,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
an  order  entered  to  the  case  of  an  alien 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  section  212(a)  (281(1)  (U)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (a  n.SC 
Ila2(a)(2ai(I)(U)<b)|;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

2640.  A  letter  from  the  President,  National 
Safety  CouncU,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
audit  of  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
council  for  1973.  pursuant  to  section  15  of 
Public  Law  93-269;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2641.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmltttog 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  civilians 
employed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
administer  oaths  whUe  conducting  official 
Investigations;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  HS.  16032.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  change  the  alloy 
and  weight  of  the  one-cent  piece  and  to 
amend  the  Bank  Holding  Act  Amendments 
of  1970  to  authorize  granu  to  Elsenliowcr 
College.  Seneca  Falls.  New  York;  without 
amendment  1  Report  No.  93-1267).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIPIEUD:  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence, s.  2510.  (Report  No.  93-1268) .  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILL6  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina 
(for   himself.    Mr.   Aspik,   and   Mr. 
Wyman)  : 
HR.  16301.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  the  amount  of  certain  cancellations 
of   Indebtedness   under   student   loan   pro- 
grams;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CRANE: 
HR.  16302.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Individual 
a  tax  credit  for  medical  and  dental  expenses: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  FRASE31: 
H  R.  16303.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  until  Juno 
30.  1975.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerc& 
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By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 
HJl-  16304.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303 
or  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  require 
that  radio  receivers  be  technically  equipped 
to  receive  and  amplify  both  amplitude  mod- 
ulated (AM)  and  frequency  modulated  \FMi 
broadcasts;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 
H-R.  16305.  A  bill  to  clarify  authorization 
for  the  approval  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  of  the  exchange  of 
a  portion  of  real  property  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  for  airport 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma : 
HJt  16306.  A  bill  to  further  develop  niral 
America  by  improving  health  care  delivery 
and  to  provide   incentives  for  health   care 
personnel  to  practice  in  rural  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  KARTH: 
H.R.  16307.  A  bill  to  further  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  by  des^natlng  certain 
lands  for  inclusion  In  the  National  Wilder- 
ness   Preservation    System,    to    provide    for 
study  of  certain  additional  lands  for  such 
inclusion,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Dllnols  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    RocEEs.    Mr.    Caktek.    Mr. 
Ankttnzio,  Mrs.  Collins  of  IlUnols, 
Mr.    Hanrahan.    Mr.    Madigan,    Mr. 
Metcalfe,     Mr.     Kluczynski,     Mr. 
RosTEKKowsKi.  Mr.  Yatis,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Illinois) : 
H.R.  16308.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  long-range  plan  to  advance 
the  national  attack  on  arthritis  and  related 
musculoskeletal   diseases    and   for    arthritis 
training  and  demonstration  centers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HJR.  16309.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer. 
his  spouse,  or  his  dependent,  who  Is  fllsabled, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SEBELIUS: 
HJt.  16310.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  serv- 
ice pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  pension  to  the  widows  of  such  vet- 
erans; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  SKUBITZ: 
H.R.  16311.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  of- 
ficers and  crew  of  the  VS3.  Squalus;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN  (for  hlmaelf  and 
Mr.  Railsback)  : 
H.R.    16312.   A   bUl   to   enforce   the  first 
amendment  and  fourth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  constitutional  right  of 
privacy  by  prohibiting  any  civil  officer  of  the 
United  States  or  any  member  of  the  Armed 
Porces  of  the  United  States  from  using  the 
Armed  Porces  of  the  United  States  to  exer- 
cise surveillance  of  civilians  or  to  excute  the 
clvU  laws,  and  for  other  purpoees;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
HR   16313.  A  bUl  to  improve  the  Nation's 
energy  resources:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WALSH: 
H.R.  16314.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  re- 
marriage of  an  individual  entitled  to  widow's 
or  widower's  Insurance  benefits  shall  in  no 
case  have  the  effect  of  terminating  or  reduc- 
ing such  beneflta;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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ByMr.  BREAUX: 
H.R.  16315.  A  bill  to  impose  quantitative 
limitations  on  the  importation  of  shrimp  into 
the  United  States  during  calendar  years  1974 
and  1975,  and  to  Impose  a  duty  on  imported 
shrimp;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  CRONIN: 
H.R.  16316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  require  the  establishment  of  certain  stand- 
ards relating  to  gasoline  tanks;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KYROS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Rog- 
ers,   Mr.    Satterfielo.    Mr.    Pretes, 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Roy,  Mr.  Nel- 
6CM.  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Heinz,  and 
Mr.  Hin>NUT) : 
HR.   16317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish 
certain  limitations  respecting  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  regulate  certain  foods  for  special 
dietary  use  under  that  act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
H.R,  16318.  A  bill  to  prortde  Increased  em- 
ployment opportunity  by  executive  agencies 
of  the  U.S.  Government  for  persons  unable 
to  work  standard  working  hoiurs.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Ser\-ice. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
TE.\ct7E,    Mr.    MosHEH.    Mr.    Gold- 
water.  Mr.   EscH.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
New    York.    Mr.    Boa    Wilson,    Mr. 
RoDiNo.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Contcrs. 
Mr.  Caset.  Mr.  Ullman,  Mr.  Nix.  Mr. 
Stciger  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Hicks.  Mr. 
BsoYHiLL   of   North   CaroUna.   Mrs. 
Heckl£r     of     Massachusetts,     Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Eilberg.  Mr.  ViGOErro,  and 
Mr.  Mazzoli  ) : 
H.R.  I63I9.  A  bill  to  further  the  conduct  of 
research,  development,  and  demonstrations 
in  solar  energy  technologies,  to  establish  a 
solar  energy  coordination  and  management 
project,     to    amend    the    National    Science 
Foundation    Act   of   1950   and   the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  A^  of  1958.  to  pro- 
vide for  scientific  and  technical  training  in 
solar  energy,  to  establish  a  Solar  Energy  Re- 
search Institute,  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment  of   suitable   Incentives   to   assure   the 
rapid  commercial  utilization  of  solar  energy, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK  (for  himself.  Mr. 

TEACtTE,  Mr.  MOSRER.  Mr.  GOI^WATER. 

Mr.  Thompson   of  New  Jersey.   Mr. 

Bevill.  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Vetsey. 

Mr.  Wyman.  Mr.  Youno  of  Georgia, 

Mr.     Mltiphy     of    New    York.    Mr. 

Meeds,   Mr.   Poage.   Mr.    Seibeelinc. 

Mr.  Wagconner,  Mr.  Haley.  Mr.  Eck- 

hardt.  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Rarick.  Mr. 

Sarbanes,  Mr.  Blatnik.  Mr.  Badillo. 

Mrs.    SCHROEDER,    Mr.    St    Germain. 

and  Mr.  Ashley  I : 
H.R.  16320.  A  bin  to  further  the  conduct  of 
research,  development,  and  demonstrations 
In  solar  energy  technologies,  to  establish  a 
solar  energy  coordination  and  management 
project,  to  amend  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  to  pro- 
vide for  scientific  and  technical  training  In 
solar  energy,  to  establish  a  Solar  Energy  Re- 
search Institute,  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  suitable  incentives  to  assure  the 
rapid  commercial  utilization  of  solar  energy, 
and  tor  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  MoCORMACK  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr. 

Teagce,  Mr.  MosHER.  Mr.  Oolowater. 


Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Dellenback,  Mr.  Preyer.  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.    Fascell.    Mr.    Won    Pat,    Mrs. 
Grasso,  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Danielson.  Mr.  Abonor,  Mr.  Carney 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  HuBER.  Mr.  STtn>Ds,  and 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California) : 
HR.  16321.  A  biU  to  further  the  conduct 
of   research,   development,    and   demonstra- 
tlons  in  eolar  energy  technologies,  to  estab- 
lish a  solar  energy  coordination  and  man- 
agement   project,    to    amend    the    National 
Science    Foundation    Act    of    1950    and    the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958, 
to  provide  for  scientific  and  technical  train- 
ing  in   solar   energy,    to   establish   a   Solar 
Energy  Research  Institute,  to  provide  for  the 
development   of  suitable    incentives   to  as- 
sure the  rapid  commercial  utilization  of  solar 
energy,    and    for    other    purposes;     to    the 
Committee  on  Science   and   Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY  : 
HJl.  16322.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acqulsl- 
tlon  of  certain  property  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  providing  liv- 
ing quarters   for  congressional   interna   and 
pages  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HR.  16323.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  amounts  won  In  State  lotteries;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Bfr.  ROE  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
ZUlnols,  Mr.  Bevzix,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan.   Ms.   Collins   of   IlUnolB, 
Mr.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  DB  Lnco,  Mr.  I^i- 
NAN.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mrs. 
Grasso,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Hogak,  Mr. 
MsLCHEs,  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  PAmr. 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Roncalio  of  Wyo- 
ming, Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Sarasin, 
Bdr.  Steele,  Mr.  Txernak,  Blr.  Van* 
DER   Veen,   Mr.   Williaus,   and   Mr. 
Wdtn)  : 
HJl.  16324.    A   bill    to    amend    the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  aaststance  for 
programs  for  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of,  and  research  in,  Huntington's 
disease:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for    himiioTf 
and  Mr.  Robert  W.  Damisx.,  Jr.): 
H.J.  Res.  1107,  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
October  1974  as  UHF  Television  Montli;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.    Res.    1299.    Resolution    Increasing    tike 
number  of  positions  of  expert  transcrltMn  to 
official  committee  reporters;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on   House   Administration. 
ByMr.  REID; 
H.  Res.  1300.  Resolution  affirming  support 
of  UB.  foreign  policies;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH, 
617.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  CaUfomla, 
relative  to  the  emigration  of  Soviet  Jewa; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  mle  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  OROVER: 
HJl.  16325.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joon  Pyo 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlduy. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H-R.  16326.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
J.  Dunbrack:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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REPORT  NO.  5.  1975  BUDGET  SCORE- 
KEEPING— AS    OF    AUGUST    2,    1974 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  ?.  1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  for 
insertion  In  the  Record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Members,  their  staffs,  and  others, 
excerpts  from  the  "Budget  Scorekeeping 
Report  No.  5.  as  of  August  2.  1974."  as 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. The  report  itself  has  been  sent  to 
all  Members. 

The  excerpts  from  the  report  follow: 
ExcEftPTs  Prom  1975  BTTOcrr  Scorekeeping 
Report  No.  5 
This  Budget  Scorekeeping  Report  No.  6  is 
published  In  abbreviated  Conn.  It  shows  the 
impact  of  congressional  action  on  the  Presi- 
dent's revised  1975  budget  recommendations 
through  August  2.  1974. 

This  report  includes  analysis  of  the  score- 
keeping  highlights  together  with  the  main 
rcorekeeplng  tables.  It  also  Includes  sum- 
marized background  Information  with  re- 
spect to  the  revised  budget  requests  and  cer- 
tain other  significant  budgetary  fa''*ors.  And, 
on  tables  4  and  5.  the  report  showt*  .he  cur- 
rent !;tatus  of  appropriation  bills  and  neces- 
sary authorizing  legislation.  Reference  to  an 
earlier  report  in  this  series  is  suggested  for 
full  detail  and  historical  comparisons.  fSee 
1975  Budget  Scorekeeping  Report  No  2  as  of 
June?,  1974.) 

It  should  be  understood,  of  course,  that 
action  on  significant  legislation  Is  still  pend- 
ing and  may  be  expected  to  materially  afiect 
calculation  of  the  impact  of  congressional 
action  on  the  President's  fiscal  1975  budget 
authority  and  outlay  requests. 

SCORnCEEPXNC  tnCHLlCHTS 

Fiscal  year  1975 — outlays 
The  Impact  of  congressional  action  through 
August  2  on  the  President's  fiscal  year  1975 
budget  outlay  requests,  as  shown  In  this  re- 
port, may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

|ln  millionsl 

House       Senate       Enacted 


1975  budget  ovtUr  estinute 
as  rsvtsed  and  amended 
mcite _ J306.312    J305.312      J206,3I2 


Ccngmskinal  cnan£e<  tD 
dal*  (committee  action 
included): 

ApproprutionbiHs: 

Completed  actioi —209         +395  —76 

Pendiui  actkwi „..    — iSSI        —359 

Legislaiive  bills: 

Camokted  actiwi +7£6      -J-1,2M       -rl.  194 

Pending  action +859      +2.  4M  „ 


Total  changes: 
Comoieied  acboo...        +M7      +1, 629       t-I.  118 
Pendini  action —1,772      +2.095 


ToUl.._ -1.214      -r3.724        -1,118 

Deduct:  Portion  of  congres- 
sional action  included  in 
May  30  re/:s.ons +311         -r311  +311 


1975  budget  outlays  as  ad- 
justed by  ccn£ressional 
xtMntodate 3W.  767      309.725       307.119 


Completed  actions:  A  summary  of  major 
individual  actions  composing  the  $1,118  mil- 
lion total  outlay  impact  of  completed  coo- 
gresBlonal  action  to  date  on  budgeted  1975 
outlays  follows: 


COMPLETED  ACmON  OF  BTTOGETED  OtTTXAYS 
(EXPENDITURES) 

Bills  iincluding  committee  action)  — Congres- 
sional changes  in  1975  budgeted  outlays 
(thousands) 

1974  supplemental    bills    <  1975 
outlay  Impact) : 

Second  Supplemental —$315,000 

Further  Urgent  Supplemental.  —30 

1975  regular  bills: 
Agriculture.  Environmental  and 

Consumer  Protection +130.000 

Special    Energy    Research    and 
Development  -*-20,C00 

Legislative  Branch —11,000 

Legislative  bills: 

Veterans  educational  benefits — 
extend  delimiting  period +759, 100 

Child     nutrition    and    school 

lunch +230.000 

Civil  Service  minimum  retire- 
ment     __ +157.000 

Veterans  disability  benefits  In- 
crease - ._      +134.800 

Pood    assistance    and    special 
milk  programs +75,000 

Postponement    of   postal    rate 

increases   +45,200 

Donated     commodities,     older 
Americans +6.500 

Civil  Service  survivor  benefits..         +4. 600 

Civil  Service — early  retirement. 
hazardous  occupations +3.400 

Deputy  Marshals  pay  raise +1,900 

Congressional  Record,  reduced 

postage  fees —8.480 

Military  flight  pay  incentive..       —16.700 

Rejection    of    salary    increases 
for  federal  executives —34.000 

Unemployment  beneflts  exten- 
sion (trust  fund) —133.000 

Total.  1975  outlay  impact 
of  completed  congres- 
sional action +  1.118,284 

Pending  actions:  The  major  pending  leg- 
islative actions  affecting  1975  budget  outlays 
which  have  passed  ^r  are  pending  in  one  or 
both  Houses  of  Congress  are  shown  In  detail 
on  Table  1  and  are  summarized  below. 

MAJOR    PENDING    ACTIOFtS    ON     BUDGETED     OUTLAYS 
(EXPENDITURES) 


Conetessionat  changes 
in  budgeted  1975  out- 
lays (in  thousands) 


Bills  (including  committee  Ktioo) 


Apptopiiation  biils: 

Public     Works     and     Atomic 
Inetgf +J32.000       +J65.000 

Inleoof  and  related  agencies...        -1-8.300         +11.000 

Disirtct  ot  Columbia -15,000         -23,000 

HUD.  Space.  Science.  Veterans.      -30,000         -93  000 

Tfeasury-Poslal  Service -77. 000         -57. 000 

State.  Jus'rce,  Commerce,  the 
Judiciary _ —79. 000 

Labor,  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare _ -315,000 

Transponauan    and     related 
aeencies -355,000       +265,000 

Defense -1.800,000 

LtKisUttve    bills    (bachdoor    and 
mandatory): 

Veterans  educational  benefits..    -195.500       +977.500 

Housing  and  Community  Deve!* 
opment  Acl (1)        +M3. 000 

Emeigency  energy  unemploy- 
ment     Reittcted       +503.  OCO 

Sma?l  business  direct  loans +360.000 

Civil  ServKe  survivor  annuity 
modification +202. 000  (i) 

Public    safely    ofHcers    death 
gratui'y +43. 700  (0 

Hopi   and   Navajo  Tribes   re- 
location  +28.800 


Fiscal  year  197s—hud4jet  authority 
The  Impact  of  congressional  action 
through  August  2  on  the  Presidents  fiscal 
year  1975  requests  for  new  budget  authority 
as  shown  In  this  report,  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

|ln  millioftsl 


House       Senate       Enacted 


1975   budget  acilhority 
quests    «    r«ns«d 

fe- 
and 

S325.  749 

S325. 749 

1325.749 

Id 
tion 

Congressional    changes 
date  (coflimiilee  ac 
included): 
AoprDpriatron  bills; 

+33 
-4.360 

+899 
+2.619 

+246 
-400 

+1.271 
+5.651 

+157 

Pendingaction...  . 

Legislative  bills: 

+1.39) 

Pendingaction 

Total  changes: 
Completed  action. 
Pending  action.. . 


+932      +1,517 
-1,741      +5,251  . 


+1.537 


+1. 537 


„^    .       Total.     _.        -809      +6.769 

Deduct  portion  of  congres- 
sional action  Included  in 
May  30  fevtsions +311         +3»  +31I 


1975  budget  authority  as 
adjusted  by  congres- 
sional action  to  date. . .    324, 629 


332.207       326,975 


Completed  actions:  A  summary  of  major 
individual  actions  composing  the  41.537  mil- 
lion total  Impact  of  completed  congressional 
action  to  date  on  1975  budget  authority  re- 
quests follows: 

Completed  Action  on  Budget  Adthobitt 

requests 
Bilis    iincluding   committee   action) — Con- 
gressional changes  in  1975  budget  author- 
ity {in  thousands) 
Appropriation  bills: 

Agriculture,  Environmental 
and  Consumer  Protection.,      --$138,632 

Special  Energy  Research  and 

Development -r32.361 

Legislative    Branch —14.197 

Legislative  bills: 

Veterans  educational  bene- 
fits— extend  delimiting  pe- 
riod     ___ +759.100 

Child   nutrition  and  school 

lUJQCh i-200.000 

Civil  Service  minimum  re- 
tirement   — ITO.OOO 

Veterans  disability  beneflts 
Increase  _. _       +134,800 

Pood  assistance  and  special 
milk  programs -r  75.  COO 

Postponement  of  postal  rate 
Increases   +45.200 

Civil  Service — early  retire- 
ment, hazardous  occupa- 
tions     +41,100 

Donated  commodity  program 

for    older    Americans +5,500 

Civil  Service  survivor  bene- 
fits    X4.600 

Deputy  Marshals  pay  raise..-  —1.900 

Congressional  Record — ^reduce 

postal  fees _8,  486 

Military  flight  pay  Incentive..         —16,700 

Rejection  of  salary  increases 
for  federal  executives —34.  000 


Total.  1975  budget  au- 
thority Impact  of  con- 
gressional action +1,536.710 

Pending  actions:  The  major  pending  leg- 
Ifilatlve  actions  affecting  1975  budget  author- 
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Ity  which  have  passed  or  are  pending  In  one 
or  both  Houses  of  Congress  are  shown  In 
detail  on  Table  1 ,  and  are  summarized  below. 

MAJOR  PENDING   ACTIONS   ON    BUOGCT   AUTHORliy 
REQUESTS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Bills  (including 
commitlee  action) 


Congre^onal  changes  in 

1975  budget  authority 

requests  (in  tliousands) 


ADfiropriation  t>ltts: 

Public  Works. +J63.159       +S41  377 

Interior  and  related  agencies. . .      +18.921  +16,390 

Dislrrt!  of  Columbia -16. 600  -26. 600 

HUD.  Space.  Science,  Veterans,      -41.519        -139.928 

Tfflaiufy.  Postal  Service  and 
Ge^e^al  Government -73. 05?  -52.688 

Stale.  Justice.  Commerce,  the 
Judiciary -100.355 

tabor,  ttealth.  Education  and 
Welfare --- -     -106.456 

Transpo-tation  and  related 
agencies -341.403        -238. 91Z 

Defense -3,763,127 

legislative    b'tis    <tackdoot     and 
mandatory)' 

Fedoiai  Home  Loan  Bank  Sys- 
tem—temporarv  increase  in 
standby  boriowing  authority _.  +2,000.000 

Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Acl -.+1.  500. 000    +1.650. 000 

Veterans  educational  benems. .    +195.  500       +977.  500 

Emergency  energy  unemploy- 
ment  - -..        Rejected      +500,000 

Civil  Service  survivor  annuity 
modifialion +382.000  0) 

Small  business  direct  loans +360.000 

Private  pension  proteclion +100,000       +100,000 

Putstrc  safety  officers  death 
graluity - +43.700  0) 

Hopt  and  Navajo  Tribes  re- 
location  - +28,800 


<  Action  taken  last  session. 

Fiscal  year  1974 
The  Impact  of  now  completed  congresston- 
al  action,  and  Inaction,  In  the  current  session 
on  the  President's  revised  1074  requests  for 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  as  shown  In 
this  report,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

|in  millions 


House       Senate       Enacted 


Congressional  changes : 
Budget  outlays: 

Appropnation  bills -$875        -J775         -$880 

Legislative  bills +162         +151  +151 

Inaction    on    proposed 

legislation -93  -90  -380 

Total -806         -715       -1, 109 

Budget  authority: 

Aopropfia  lion  bills -1.722      -1.455        -1,799 

legiilative  bills -27  -38  -38 

Inaction    on    pioposed 

legislation .,    -2.996      -3.105        -3,394 

Total -4,745      -4,598       -5.232 


The  scored  impact  of  completed  appro- 
priation and  other  legislative  action  and 
inaction  this  session  affecting  fiscal  year 
1974.  ended  Jime  30.  1974.  Includes  the  fol- 
lowing major  Items: 


[In  mlNonsj 


6ill  (including 
commitlee  airlion) 


Budget 

authority  Outtays 


Second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill -$1,798,756      -$S80.000 

Unemployment  benefits  extension +161  000 

Veterans eJucaltonal  benefits +44,800         +44  800 

Social  sectifity  benehl  extension 
lor  Ofesumplive  disability +24.000 

Rejection  o(  salary  increases  for 
Federal  exwutives.   -7.000  -7  000 

Military  flight  pay  incentive -21.200         -21200 

Vet^ians  OiiBbility  benefits 
incieasa... -49,600         -49. 6M 


Bill  (including  Bod^et 

commitlee  action)  autlmrity           Outlays 

Inactiofl  on  legtsl&tive  propoaals: 
Consolidated         educatioft 

gfants -$2,851,985 -. 

Payment  to  Postsl  Service 

fund _ -284.667      -$284,667 

Asian  Development  Bank -120,635           -9.600 

Other -  -137.100         -85,600 


Congress  was  asked  co  act  this  session  on 
proposals  to  Increase  1974  revenue  by  $1.2 
billion,  mainly  the  windfall  profits  tax  on  the 
oil  industry.  Such  action  was  not  taken. 

The  $1.1  billion  impact  of  Congressional 
action  and  inaction  on  1974  budget  outlay 
proposals  this  session,  and  the  failure  to  act 
on  S1.2  billion  in  revenue  proposals,  have 
the  combined  effect  of  Increasing  the  1974 
deficit  by  about  8100  million. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OP   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  7.  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
view of  the  International  Commission  of 
Jurists  is  most  worthy  of  our  attention. 

The  International  Commission  of  Jur- 
ists was  founded  "to  realize  the  lawyer's 
faith  in  justice  and  human  hberty  under 
the  Rule  of  Law."  The  Review  "is  to  focus 
attention  on  tlie  problems  in  regard  to 
which  lawyers  can  make  their  contribu- 
tion to  society  in  their  respective  areas 
of  influence  and  to  provide  them  with 
The  necessarj'  information  and  data." 
Both  quotations  are  from  the  Review. 
The  Review  is  edited  by  the  Secretarj- 
General  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Niall 
MacDermot,  a  former  member  of  the 
British  Parliament. 

I  have  just  received  Review  No.  12.  and 
I  place  in  the  Record  a  brief  descriotion 
of  this  issue.  Readers  of  the  REConD  In- 
terested in  learning  more  about  the  Com- 
mission or  the  Review  should  write: 

International  Commission  of  Jurists. 
109.  route  de  Chene,  1224  Chtoe-Bour- 
geries.  Geneva.  Switzerland. 

The  article  follows: 

Review  No.  12 

Review  No.  12  of  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Jurists  which  has  just  appeared, 
carries  eye  witness  reports  on  the  condition 
of  the  rule  of  law  in  Chile  and  Uruguay,  as 
well  as  a  report  on  the  coup  in  Portugal  by 
a  staff  member  present  in  Lisbon  at  the  time. 

The  Review  contains  an  analj'sis  of  devel- 
opments in  Southern  Africa  Including  the 
likely  consequences  of  the  recent  change  c( 
regime  in  Portugal  on  the  future  of  that 
area,  together  with  derails  of  new  repressive 
legislation  passed  in  South  Africa.  This  legis- 
lation permits  the  classification  of  organiza- 
tions as  "affected  organizations"  by  adminis- 
trative action,  following  which  they  are  un- 
able to  receive  monies  from  abro:id-  Another 
law.  the  Riotous  Assemblies  Amendment  Act, 
reduces  almost  to  a  nullity  what  ll:tle  pos- 
sibility still  existed  in  South  Africa  tor  peace- 
ful protest. 

In  the  new  issue  there  arc  also  reports  on 
the  work  cf  the  UN  Human  Bights  Coinmls- 


slcn;  on  the  International  Convention  mak- 
mg  apartheid  a  crime  under  International 
law;  and  on  the  present  law  applying  to  loss 
of  nationality  and  eiale. 

Human  Rights  in  Islamic  Law  are  dis- 
cussed in  an  article  by  Khalld  M.  Ishaque  of 
the  Karachi  Bar. 

The  LL.O.'s  experience  In  examinutg 
Hiunan  Rights  situations  Is  described  in  an 
informative  article  by  Mr.  C.  RosslUion, 
Chief  of  the  Discrimination  Section  of  the 
International  Labour  Organization.  The  work 
of  the  recent  first  session  of  the  Diplomatic 
Conference  on  Humanitarian  tAw.  in  which 
a  preluninary  draft  including  liberation  wars 
in  the  concept  of  international  conflicts  was 
passed,  is  commented  upon  in  an  article  by 
Dr.S.  Suckow. 

This  issue  of  the  Review  announces  the 
appearance  of  an  ICJ  study  on  the  break- 
down of  the  rule  and  the  reign  of  terror  ex- 
isting in  Uganda,  and  a  report  on  the  con- 
tinuing torture  and  Ul-treatment  of  political 
suspects  In  Uruguay. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMISSION  ON  JUR- 
ISTS 


CIVIL   RIGHTS  PROGRESS   IN   NEW 
YORK 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPBESENTATIVE8 
Wednesday,  August  7,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  civil  rights 
can  be  undermined  in  .subtle  wajs.  In 
this  age  of  Individual  dependence  on 
Government  it  is  vital  that  these  rights 
be  scrupulously  protected  against  Gov- 
ernment abuse.  Just  Ijecause  the  Federal 
Government  provides  public  schools, 
does  that  mean  it  has  the  right  to 
expel  public  school  students  en  masse? 
Of  course  not.  But  there  are  many 
less  obvious  realms  of  governmental 
power  in  which  individual  liberties  can 
be  overwhelmed  by  dependence  on  Gov- 
ernment largesse.  Public  licensing  is  such 
a  realm.  What  rights  does  an  applicant 
have  in  the  face  of  his  need  for  a  license 
from  the  local  or  Federal  Government? 

Tlie  New  York  Legislatme  recently 
acted  to  protect  the  rights  of  individual 
applicants  for  licenses.  This  new  law  pro- 
tects from  discrimination  those  who  have 
been  arrested  but  not  convicted.  I  insert 
in  the  Record  a  WINS  radio  editorial 
describing  the  law.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  study  the  law  as  a  standard  for  secur- 
ing the  civil  rights  of  individuals  who  are 
dependent  on  the  Government. 

The  editorial  follows: 
A  Step  Forward  for  Crvn-  Rights 
(By    Robert    W.    Dickey,    general    manager, 
WINS  Radio) 

Among  tile  less  publicized  bUls  recently 
approved  by  the  Alt}any  lawmakers  le  one 
winch  we  tblnk  represents  a  step  'orward  for 
Individual  rights. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  State  clvU 
rights  law  to  prohibit  any  public  licensing 
ageiicy  from  Inquiring  about  or  acting  upon 
arrests  which  have  not  been  followed  by 
convictions.  Many  types  of  employment  in 
N'ew  Yoric  as  elsewhere  require  a  license  from 
some  puollc  agency.  Under  current  law.  these 
agencies  are  permitted  to  ask  license  appli- 
cants whether  they  have  ever  been  arrested, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  might  have  sub- 
sequently been  found  Innocent. 

Thus,  the  applicant  Is  forced  to  e:tplal:i 
an  arrest  for  an  offense  on  which  he  or  she 
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has  been  legally  absolved  and  ic  could  preju- 
dice a  chance  for  a  JoD.  This  would  be  grosaly 
unfair. 

I:  U  a  loiit^-ejstablished  principle  of  Ameri- 
can Justice  that  a  person  la  presumed  Inno- 
cent un:il  proven  guilty.  An  arrest,  which 
may  have  been  made  in  error,  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  a  conviction  in  which  the  per- 
son has  zteen  found  guilty  of  some  offense. 

Thus,  a  line  should  be  clearly  drawn  be- 
tween questions  pertaining  to  arresca  and 
those  pertaining  to  convictions.  Thli  prin- 
ciple should  apply  to  the  job  applications  of 
private  employers  and  employment  agencies 
as  well  as  public  licensing  agencies. 

We  think  that  a  further  amendment  of  the 
law  to  that  effect  should  be  approved  as  soon 
sks  possible. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TEXT  OF  JUDICIARY  IMPEACHMENT 
RESOLUTION 


August  7,  197 1^ 


FREE  ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM 


HON.  BO  GINN 

OF  CEORCtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weineaiay.  August  7,  1974 
Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
talking  now  about  how  the  Government 
can  pull  this  country  out  of  the  tidal 
waves  of  inflation.  The  fact,  of  course,  is 
that  the  Government  and  its  deflcit 
spending  got  us  into  the  mess  in  the 
first  place,  so  I  am  not  very  optimistic 
about  the  Government  pulling  us  out  of 
the  fire. 

I  twlieve  that  in  the  final  analysis  the 
solution  to  our  inflation  crisis  will  come 
from  our  own  free  enterprise  system.  If 
we  will  simply  cut  the  Federal  red  tape 
that  burdens  our  free  enterprise  system 
we  would  go  a  long  way  toward  putting 
our  economy  back  on  track. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  reasons  that 
our  free  enterprise  system  works  so  well 
is  the  fact  that  our  small  businessman 
is  one  of  the  most  productive  and  effi- 
cient forces  in  our  economy.  The  small 
businessman  is  a  great  national  resource, 
and  it  is  one  of  which  we  can  all  be 
proud. 

I  am  sure  that  many  Members  could 
cite  examples  of  businesses  that  excel, 
but  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  my  own 
First  Congressional  District  boasts  one 
of  the  finest.  I  am  referring  to  the  Rob- 
bins  Packing  Co.  in  Statesboro.  Ga. 

This  year  the  Robbins  Co.  is  cele- 
brating its  25th  anniversary.  The  firm 
was  founded  by  Charles  M.  Robbins  Sr.. 
on  September  17.  1949.  Charles  M.  Rob- 
bing. Jr..  and  Lewis  W.  Hook  joined  the 
company  soon  thereafter. 

lu  continuing  Its  pattern  of  growth, 
Robbins  was  Incorporated  In  1957.  Ex- 
tensive plant  construction  in  1965  and 
1971  has  permitted  continued  growth. 
Today,  Robbins  employs  75  individuals 
and  contributes  more  than  $2  million  to 
the  local  economy  In  livestock  purchases 
alone. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  that  Rob- 
bins Is  a  member  of  the  fine  business 
community  in  my  district,  and  I  con- 
gratulate them  for  their  Industry  and 
hard  work  over  the  years.  Their  fine 
spirit  and  activity  as  a  good  neighbor  In 
our  community  reflects  well  upon  them- 
selves and  all  Americans. 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  ;",  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Spealcer.  the  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  recoimnended  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  are  here  In- 
serted for  use  by  our  constituents: 
Text    of   Jtn>tciABT'8    Impsachment 
RESOLtrrtoN 

(Following  Is  the  text  of  the  ResoluUon 
of  Impeachment  reported  by  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee: ) 

Resolved,  that  Richard  M.  Ntxoa,  President 
of  the  United  States,  is  impeached  for  high 
crimes  and  mUdemeanors.  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing articles  of  impeachment  be  exhibited 
m  the  Senate. 

ASnCLS   I 

In  his  conduct  of  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  Richard  M.  Nljcon.  in  vio- 
lation of  his  constitutional  oath  faithfully  to 
execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  and.  to  the  best  of  bis  ability,  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  violation  of  his  con- 
stitutional duty  to  take  care  that  the  lawr 
be  faithfully  executed,  has  prevented,  ob- 
structed. Eknd  Impeded  the  administration 
of  Justice,  m  that : 

On  June  7.  1972,  and  prior  thereto,  agents 
of  the  Committee  for  the  Re-Electlon  of  the 
President  committed  unlawful  entry  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  in  Washlngion.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  the  purpose  of  securing  political 
Intelligence.  Subsequent  thereto.  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  using  the  powers  of  his  high  office, 
engaged,  personally  and  through  his  sub- 
ordinates and  agents.  In  a  course  of  conduct 
or  plan  designed  to  delay.  Impede,  and  ob- 
struct the  investigation  of  such  imlawful 
entry;  to  cover  up.  conceal  and  protect  those 
responsible:  and  to  conceal  the  existence  and 
scope  of  other  unlawful  covert  activities. 

The  means  used  to  implement  this  course 
of  conduct  or  plan  Included  one  or  more  of 
the  following: 

1.  Making  or  causing  to  be  made  false  or 
misleading  statements  to  lawfully  author- 
ized Investigative  ofRcers  and  employes  of 
the  United  States: 

a.  withholding  relevant  and  material  evi- 
dence or  information  from  lawfully  author- 
ized Investigative  officers  and  employes  of 
the  United  States: 

3.  Approving,  condoning,  acquiescing  In. 
and  counseling  witnesses  with  respect  to  the 
giving  of  false  or  misleading  statements  to 
lawfully  authorized  Investigative  officers  and 
employes  of  the  United  States  and  false  or 
misleading  testimony  m  diUy  instituted 
judicial  and  congressional  proceedings; 

4.  Interfering  or  er.deavorlng  to  interfere 
with  the  conduct  of  investigations  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
the  Federal  Burea\i  of  Invest i<;at Ion.  the  Of- 
fice of  Watergate  Special  Prosecution  Force. 
and  Congressional  committees: 

5.  Approving,  condoning,  and  acquiescing 
In.  the  surreptitious  payment  of  substantial 
sums  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  silence  or  influencing  the  testimony 
of  witnesses,  potential  witnesses  or  Individ- 
uals who  participated  In  such  unlawful  en- 
try and  other  illegal  activities: 

6.  Endeavoring  to  misuse  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  an  agency  of  the  United 
States: 

7.  Disseminating      Information      received 


from  officers  of  the  Department  of  Justice  of 
the  United  States  to  subjects  of  investiga- 
tions conducted  by  lawfully  authorized  In- 
vestigative officers  and  employes  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and 
assisting  such  subjects  in  their  attempts  to 
avoid  criminal  liability; 

8.  Making  false  or  misleading  public  state- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  states  into  believing  that 
a  thorough  and  complete  investigation  had 
been  conducted  with  respect  to  allegations 
of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  personnel  of 
ti-.e  execuUve  branch  of  the  United  States 
and  personnel  of  the  Committee  for  the  Re- 
Election  of  the  President,  and  that  there  wae 
no  involvement  of  such  personnel  In  such 
misconduct;  or 

9.  Endeavoring  to  cause  prospective  defend- 
ants, and  individuals  duly  tried  and  con- 
victed, to  expect  favored  treatment  and  con- 
sideration in  return  for  their  silence  or  false 
testimony,  or  rewarding  Individuals  for  their 
silence    or  false  testimony. 

In  all  of  thU,  Richard  M.  NUon  has  acted 
In  a  manner  contrary  to  his  trust  as  Presi- 
dent and  subversive  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  cau-^e  of 
law  and  Justice  and  to  the  manifest  Injury 
of  the  people  of  the  United  Statea. 

Wherefore  Richard  M.  Nixon,  by  such  con- 
duct, warrants  Impeachment  and  trial,  and 
removal  from  office. 

ABTIPLE     n 

Using  the  powers  of  the  Office  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  in 
violation  of  his  constitutional  oath  faithfully 
to  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  best  of  his  abUlty  to 
preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  In  disregard 
of  his  constitutional  duty  to  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  has  repeat- 
edly engaged  in  conduct  violating  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  citizens,  Impairing  the 
due  and  proper  administration  of  Justice 
and  the  conduct  of  lawf-.U  inquiries,  con- 
travening the  laws  governing  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch  and  the  purposes  of 
these  agencies.  This  conduct  has  included  one 
or  more  of  the  following: 

(1)  He  has,  acting  personally  and  through 
his  subordinates  and  agents,  endeavored  to 
obtain  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
In  violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
citizens,  confldentlal  information  contained 
in  income  tax  returns,  for  purposes  not  au- 
thorized by  law,  and  to  cause,  in  violation 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens,  in- 
come tax  audits  or  other  Income  tax  investi- 
gations to  be  initiated  or  conducted  In  a  dis- 
criminatory manner: 

(2)  He  misused  the  Federal  Biureau  of  In- 
vestigation, the  Secret  Service,  and  other  ex- 
ecutive personnel.  In  violation  or  disregard 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens,  by 
directing  or  authorizing  such  agencies  or 
personnel,  to  conduct  or  continue  electronic 
surveillance  or  other  Investigation,  for  pur- 
poses unrelated  to  national  security,  the  en- 
forcement of  laws,  or  other  lawful  iunctlon 
of  his  office.  He  did  direct.  authorlzeTor  per- 
mit the  use  of  Information  obtained  thereby, 
for  purposes  utu^lated  to  national  security, 
the  enforcement  of  laws,  or  any  other  law- 
ful function  of  his  office,  and  he  did  direct 
the  concealment  of  certain  records  made  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance; 

(3)  He  has,  acting  personally  or  through 
his  subordinates  and  agents,  m  violation  or 
disregard  of  the  constitutional  rlghta  of  cit- 
izens, authorized  and  permitted  to  be  main- 
tained a  secret  investigative  unit  within  the 
office  of  the  president,  financed  In  part  from 
money  derived  from  campaign  contributions, 
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Which  unlawfully  utilized  the  resources  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  engaged  in 
covert  and  unlawful  activities  and  attempted 
to  prejudice  the  constitutional  right  of  an 
accused  to  a  fair  trial; 

(4)  He  has  failed  to  take  care  that  the  laws 
were  faithfully  execuUd.  by  falling  to  act 
when  he  knew  or  had  reason  to  know  that  his 
close  subordinates  endeavored  to  impede 
and  frustrate  lawful  Inquiries  by  duly  con- 
stituted executive,  Judicial  and  legislative 
entiues.  concerning  unlawful  entry  Into  the 
headquarters  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  Its  coverup.  and  other  unlaw- 
ful activities.  Including  those  relating  to 
the  confirmation  of  Richard  Klelndlenst  as 
attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  elec- 
tronic surveillance  of  private  citizens,  the 
break-In  Into  the  office  of  Dr.  Lewis  Field- 
ing, and  the  campaign  flanclng  practices  of 
the  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  President. 

(5)  In  disregard  of  the  rule  of  law.  he 
knowingly  misused  the  executive  powers  by 
interfering  with  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch.  Including  the  Federal  Bureau  o( 
Investigation,  the  criminal  division,  and  the 
office  of  Watergate  Special  Prosecution  Force 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  In  violation  of  his 
duty  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed. 

In  all  of  this,  Richard  M.  Nixon  has  acted 
In  a  manner  contrary  to  his  trust  as  Presi- 
dent and  subversive  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, to  the  great  prejudice  to  the  cause  of 
law  and  Justice,  and  to  the  manifest  injury 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Wherefore  Richard  M-  NUon.  by  such 
conduct,  warrants  Impeachment  and  trial 
and  removal  from  office. 

ARTICLE   m 

In  his  conduct  of  the  office  of  president 
of  the  United  States.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  con- 
trary to  his  oath  faithfully  to  execute  the 
office  of  president  of  the  United  Stales,  and 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  preserve,  protect. 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  in  violation  of  his  constitutional 
duty  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed,  has  failed  without  lawful  cause 
or  excuse  to  produce  pai»rs  and  things  as 
directed  by  duly  authorized  subpoenas  issued 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  April  U,  1974, 
May  15,  1974.  May  30,  1974.  and  June  24, 
1974.  and  willfully  disobeyed  such  subpoenas. 
The  subpoenaed  papers  and  things  were 
deemed  necessary  by  the  committee  In  order 
to  resolve  by  direct  evidence  fundamental, 
factual  questions  relating  to  presidential  di- 
rection, knowledge  or  approval  of  actions 
demonstrated  by  other  evidence  to  be  sub- 
stantial grounds  for  Impeachment  of  the 
president. 

In  refusing  to  produce  these  papers  and 
things  Richard  M.  Nixon,  substituting  his 
Judgment  as  to  what  materials  were  neces- 
sary for  the  Inquiry,  interposed  the  powers 
of  the  presidency  against  the  lawful  subpoe- 
nas of  the  House  of  Representatives,  thereby 
assuming  to  himself  functions  and  judg- 
ments necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  sole 
power  of  Impeachment  vested  by  the  Consti- 
tution In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  all  of  this.  Richard  M.  NUon  has  acted 
In  a  maimer  contrary  to  his  trust  as  presi- 
dent and  svibverstve  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  cause 
of  law  and  justice,  and  to  the  manifest  In- 
jury of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Wherefore,  Richard  M.  NUon  by  such  con- 
duct, warrants  Impeachment  and  trial  and 
removal  from  office. 
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INFLATION  AND  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  N«w  ToaK 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIViS 
WedTiesdav,  August  7.  197i 

Mr,  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  part  2 
of  a  recent  study  from  the  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs  Daily  Labor  Report  on 
the  course  of  Government  Inflation  pol- 
icy deals  with  recent  crttlclsms  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  handling  of  Its 
twin  policy  weapons,  budget  and  credit 
restraint.  I  Insert  herewith  the  article 
by  BNA  associate  editor,  Ben  Rathbun: 
"Cap  the  Knife"  and  FiscAi.  Policy 

The  NUon  Administration's  continuing 
Insistence  on  budget  or  fiscal  restraint,  and 
credit  or  monetarj'  restraint  as  the  twin  pil- 
lars of  antl-lnflatlon  policy  ran  into  slg- 
m&cant  criticism.  For  example,  the  eOectlvc- 
ness  of  fiscal  policy  as  one  of  the  main  re- 
sponses to  higher  prices  was  questioned  by 
one  of  the  Administration's  most  Influen- 
tial leaders,  HEW  Secretary  Caspar  w.  Wein- 
berger, the  former  director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  under  President 
Nixon,  In  his  little-reported  Doubleday  lec- 
ture m  May.  Welntjerger  Indicated  that  the 
Administrations'  reliance  on  keeping  a  lid 
on  congressional  spending  is  an  Illusion  due 
for  the  dustbin  of  economic  lilBtory. 

Of  aU  the  Nixon  Administration  figures  dl- 
rectlv  concerned  with  the  budget  since 
1968,  none  has  more  of  a  reputation  as  a 
budget  cutter  and  as  an  exponent,  there- 
fore, of  a  tough  fiscal  policy  than  Wein- 
berger: hence  his  nickname.  "Cap  the 
Knife."  Before  coming  to  Washington. 
Weinberger  had  earned  a  name  as  a  skilled 
and  persistent  budget-cutter  in  California 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan's  admlnlstrauon. 

For  Weinberger  to  express  his  skepticism 
about  fiscal  policy  Is  an  arresting  develop- 
ment. In  his  lecture,  he  rejected  the  Keyncs- 
ian  approach  to  economic  policy  and  eco- 
nomic stabilization  as  bankrupt.  Writing  In 
the  1920s.  British  economist  John  Maynard 
Kevnes  plumped  tor  heavy  government 
spending  when  the  economy  needed  stimu- 
lation and  fiscal  retrenchment  for  an  over- 
healed  economy.  Weinberger  noted  that 
Keynes  never  had  to  go  up  to  Capitol  HIU 
to  propose  that  Congress  cut  back  spend- 
ing programs.  He  summed  up  this  way. 

"International  conditions,  private  col- 
lective bargaining  arrangements,  and  scien- 
tific discoveries,  just  to  name  three,  have  a 
far  greater  Influence  on  our  economy  today 
than  whether  the  budget  has  a  deflcit  of 
$10  or  »S0  billion  In  an  economy  where  the 
GSP  Is  approaching  a  trillion  and  a  half.  .  .  . 
Increased  spending  may  help  fan  the  flames 
of  Inflation,  but  restraint  does  not  put  them 
out— If  real  budget  restraints  were  ever  pos- 
sible." 

Weinberger  did  not  reject  budgetary  re- 
straint as  an  essential  aspect  of  Administra- 
tion policy.  He  confined  himself  to  lt«  rel- 
atively minor  role  In  combatting  an  In- 
flationary spiral.  Meanwhile,  others  at  the 
Capitol  and  In  the  business  community  said 
their  doubts  about  the  Administration's  ded- 
ication to  fiscal  austerity  were  spurred  by 
Uie  record  budeet  deficits  of  $23  billion  for 
the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1971;  •23.2 
billion  for  fiscal  1972;  and  $14.3  bUllon  tor 
fl,>cal  1973- 

OMB  and  White  House  economic  advisers 
also  have  stressed  that  It  has  been  the  long- 
time position  of  "the  public  finance  people" 
that  if  you  want  to  be  serious  about  fiscal 
policy  and  budget  cutting,  you  have  to  give 
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the  President  discretionary  tax  authority. 
To  make  it  work,  the  President  must  have 
some  authority  for  tax  cutting.  In  this  view. 
Congress  cannot  respond  swiftly  enough  to 
save  the  pollcv  from  failure. 
nz  AND  caEorr:  the  pouct  vcastia  the 

PBACnCI 

The  execution  of  the  Administration's  oth- 
er policy  weapon,  monetary  policy,  also  has 
been  criticized.  The  c-harge  is  an  echo  of  the 
persistent  view  of  Prof,  Milton  Friedman  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  that  inflation  la 
created  in  "the  aUtely  and  impressive  Oreoian 
temple  on  Independence  Avenue  {in  Wash- 
ington] that  housea  the  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board."  The  Board's  critics 
among  the  bankers,  businessmen,  academi- 
cians, and  at  the  Capitol  insist  that  the  stated 
policy  of  monetary  restraint  has  been  seri- 
ously at  odds  with  the  Fed's  actual  practice 
since  1970.  They  note  th.at  the  money  supply, 
defined  as  currency  In  circulation  plus  de- 
mand deposits,  expanded  by  4.S  percent  in 
1970.  Thereafter,  It  hit  the  up-escalator  with 
a  7.0  percent  expansion  In  1971  followed  by 
6.4  percent  and  7.4  percent  In  '72  and  *73. 

According  to  this  thesis,  the  Fed — fearful 
of  the  persistently  high  su  percent  unem- 
ployment rate — switched  from  monetary  re- 
straint to  markedly  expansionist  tactics  A 
major  aim  was  to  try  to  bring  down  unem- 
ployment prior  to  the  1972  election  campaign. 

The  newest  member  of  the  Board,  Henry 
C.  Walllch,  formerly  of  Tale  University  and 
the  Treastiry  Department,  indicated  recently 
that  the  switch  from  restraint  Indicated  the 
Fed's  Impatience  with  the  failure  of  lis  tight 
credit  policy  to  help  reduce  the  inflation  m- 
herlted  hy  the  Nixon  Administration.  In  a 
May  30  speech,  Walllch  cautioned  that  mone- 
tary policy  Is  effective  only  when  applied  In 
a  most  gradual  way.  He  said  that  the  Fed's 
"Impatience  with  the  slowness  of  results"  of 
the  monetary  restraints  of  1968-71  became  a 
prime  cause  of  the  continuing  Inflation  after 
1970. 

At  the  Capitol  and  even  among  some  of 
the  FRB's  own  regional  presidents,  there  Is 
growing  frustration  at  what  Is  regarded  as 
the  contradictions  between  the  Fed's  end- 
lessly-reiterated policy  of  keeping  the  money 
supply  from  expanding  too  swiftly  and  its 
expansionist  practice.  However,  there  Is  rec- 
ognition that  too  tight  a  rein  on  the  money 
supply  can  cause  a  broad -scale  "money 
crunch,"  Including  a  crisis  for  the  savings 
and  loan  and  other  savings  Institutions. 
There  also  Is  recognition  that  out-of-Une  fed- 
eral spending  puts  great  pressure  on  the  Fed 
to  expand  the  money  supply,  and  that  Bums 
is  correct — up  to  a  point — in  leveling  an  ac- 
cusatory finger  at  his  severest  congreasional 
adversaries,  like  Chairman  Wright  Patman 
of  the  House  Banking  Committee. 

At  the  same  time,  they  believe  that  Bums 
has  tried  to  do  too  much.  As  an  Influential 
Congressional  staff  member  put  It:  "Bums 
has  been  overly-ambitious  In  his  policy 
moves.  He  has  tried  to  do  contradictory 
things,  notably  In  his  attempts  to  play  the 
Big  Daddy  on  both  prices  and  unemploy- 
ment. His  eye  should  have  been  more  on  the 
price  precinct." 

A  House  Banlclng  Committee  staff  member 
recalled  thai  Shultz.  as  the  Labor  Secretary. 
used  to  advise  the  unions  not  t<>  bet  on  In- 
flation. He  repeatedly  wa^^ned  labor  leaders 
not  to  raise  their  demands  too  high.  Such 
action,  said  Shultz.  would  foolishly  ignore  the 
Administration's  monetary  and  fl&ral  policies 
for  kecpmg  pricea  under  restraint.  The  practi- 
cal effect,  according  to  the  Shultz  strictures, 
was  that  labor  would  be  courting  unemploy- 
ment. "Experience"  said  the  committee  offi- 
cial, "now  shows  that  Shultz  was  dishing  out 
lousy  advice  to  his  AFL~CIO  pals." 

Updating  his  comment,  he  noted  that  a 
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July  1974  Administration  bid  for  union  re- 
strain: mmt  SMm  to  the  unions  "Illte  an  In- 
vitation to  play  Rizsslttn  roulette."  As  he  put 
It.  "Judging  by  the  past,  the  Ped's  going  to 
ratify  those  15  percent  wage  demands"  by 
expanding  the  money  supply  accordingly. 

MONETAST       ANB       FISCAL       TOOLS       ABX 
"NOT   ETfOUGH" 

Ex-Cost  of  Living  Council  Chairman  John 
Dunlop  has  agreed  that  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  are  "the  major  tools"  for  cooling 
off  or  stimulating  the  economy.  However, 
he  represented  a  developing  point  of  view  on 
the  Hill  and  among  union  leaders,  bankers, 
and  economists  when  he  added:  "^ut  I  re- 
ject the  absolutism  and  exclusivity  of  thla 
(analysis]." 

He  added  this  comment  In  a  June  1974 
speech  In  San  Francisco: 

"The  experience  of  recent  vears  supports 
the  realistic  Judgment  that  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  are  not  siifflclent  tools  by 
themselves  to  restrain  effectively  the  types 
of  innatlon  we  have  had.  ...  It  matters  lltUe 
whether  monetary  and  fiscal  tools  are  Inher- 
ently Inadequate  to  deal  with  contemporary 
Inflation  or  that  the  users  are  Inhibited  by 
practical  considerations  In  their  application 
of  these  claaslcal  measures.  The  simple  fact 
Is  that  monetary  and  fiscal  tools  are  not 
enough  .  .  .  and  we  must  get  to  the  task  of 
developliig  other  measures  even  though  their 
contribution  might  be  leas  Immediate  or 
powerftil." 

in  the  same  vem.  a  1974  Joint  Economic 
Committee  report  said  thla  of  the  lessons  of 
the  1973  Inflation:  1973  has  shown  that 
"Inflation  Is  a  hydra-headed  problem,  and 
a  more  sophisticated  set  of  policy  instru- 
ments must  be  developed  to  deal  with  It.'" 
The  report  added  that  monetary-  and  fiscal 
policy  "must  be  eoordliuted  with  specific 
programs  directed  at  particular  sectors  of  the 
private  economy  and  at  the  relationship  of 
the  domestic  economy  to  the  world  econ- 
omy," 

However,  businessmen  and  economists  at 
July  1974  White  House  sessions  on  inflation 
found  a  frosty  welcome  for  policy  Initiatives 
going  beyond  fiscal  and  moneUry  restraint. 
They  Indicated  that  the  President  and  Us 
principal  economic  advisers,  notably  Oreen- 
^an.  appeared  to  have  little  Interest  In  t>ol- 
icy  "Innovation." 

The  Administration  oOclale  noted  that 
the  only  revised  Ingredient  In  their  for- 
mula was  the  willingness  "to  tough  out"  a  re- 
strictive policy  for  a  year  or  two  regardless 
of  the  fallout  of  political  chips  or  casualties. 
In  a  subsequent  comment  on  the  practi- 
cal implications  of  this  "steady-as-we-go" 
approach.  Oreenspen  said:  "Certainly  you 
run  a  nsSt  [of  politically-dangerous  unem- 
ployment!. And  the  probability  Is  that  vouTl 
get  a  .sluggish,  perhaps  stagnating  economy  " 
But  he  Indicated  that  the  government  par- 
tlcularly  the  Fed  and  the  White  House  must 
stop  trying  to  have  It  both  ways,  with  re- 
strictions to  cure  Inflation  and  concomitant 
money  supply  expansion  to  ward  off  unem- 
ployment, Qreenspan's  preoccupation  with 
Bscal  restraint  also  was  underscored  by  his 
answer  on  an  earlier  occasion  to  a  question 
about  his  three  dominant  priorities-  "The 
budget.  The  budget  The  budget." 

In  partial  rejoinder,  a  high  executive  of 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  corpora- 
tlons  who  was  not  at  the  White  House  meet- 
ings said:  "This  'sweat-lt-ouf  policy  woiUd 
be  One  by  itself  If  the  so-called  tree  market 
were  as  free  as  the  Greenspans  and  the  Sim- 
ons say  It  Is.  But  It  ain't  all  that  tree,  Tbert's 
where  the  fantasy  comes  In." 

rmON   AND   THE   JAWBONE 

As  for  the  White  Bouse  "Jawboning" 
scorned   by  Nixon   over  the   years  but  dls- 
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cussed  with  favor  In  the  Presidents  July  26 
speech  on  the  economy,  observers  are  skep- 
tical about  bis  authority  to  wield  the  Jaw- 
bone effectively  these  days.  For  example,  the 
President's  friend  and  supporter.  Victor  Rle- 
sel.  the  syndicated  columnist,  wrote  thla  In 
mid-July  about  the  White  House's  frustra- 
tions In  Its  relations  with  the  labor  move- 
ment on  Inflation  policy: 

"They  |the  White  House  atafl)  want  re- 
straint by  labor.  The  White  House  wants  to 
ask  for  It  personally.  But  Dick  Nixon  now 
has  no  business  .igent." 

There  are  lot.s  of  new  faces  [charged  with 
doing  something  about  labor  pollcyl  In  the 
White  House.  Nice  chaps.  But  they  really 
don't  know  their  way  arotmd.  nor  do  they 
knjw  anything  about  labor  disputes  and  eco- 
nomic settlements, 

"One  former  Nixon  policy  maker  says. 
There  literally  Is  no  effect  ive  communication 
between  the  White  House  and  labor.  I  can't 
remember  when  this  was  so." 

Two  of  the  most  efleclfve  Administration 
emis.saries  to  labor  had  been  Shultz  and 
Dunlop,  but  "Doth  have  departed.  Federal 
Mediation  Service  Director  W,  J.  Usery.  Jr.. 
a  former  Machinists  oBlcial  who  also  served 
as  a  liaison  man  between  the  Administra- 
tion and  George  Meany  In  Nixon's  first  term, 
now  is  less  than  welcome  at  AFL-CIO  head- 
quarters. HU  protracted  consideration  and 
ultimate  rejection  of  a  high  AFI,-CIO  Job 
la."it  year  was  not  pleasing  to  the  AFL-CIO 
high  cotnmand. 

Shultz.  now  a  top  officer  of  the  Bechtel 
Corporatlcn.  San  Francisco,  offered  a  small 
assist  In  July  by  organizing  a  golf  foursome 
at  the  Burning  Tree  club  near  Washington 
with  Meany  and  Kenneth  Rush,  the  new 
White  House  counsellor  on  economic  affairs. 
But  Meany  aides  and  ex-Adminlstratlon 
figures  view  this  as  nothing  but  Meany's 
longtime  practice  as  "a  master  power  broker" 
't  keeping  the  pipeline  open  to  the  White 
House.  It  Is  no  signal,  they  say,  that  Meanv. 
so  long  as  Nixon  remains,  win  offer  support 
on  economic  Issues. 

In  a  July  29  colloquy  with  Senator  Prox- 
mlre  at  a  Joint  Economic  Committee  hear- 
ing. Rush  discouraged  the  notion  of  an  ac- 
tivist President  In  executing  stabilization 
policy.  He  Indicated  that  there  would  be 
very  little  Jawboning  from  the  President  or 
other  White  House  spokesmen  He  told  Prox- 
mlre  that  he  regarded  the  White  House  role 
on  stabilization  initiatives  as  closer  to  "edu- 
cation" than  to  Jawboning, 

Bush  also  coldly  rebuffed  the  notion  of 
White  Rouse  promulgation  of  wage  and  price 
guidelines  for  management  and  labor.  When 
Proxmire  reminded  him  that  guldeposts  had 
been  "very  successful  from  1982  to  1966  |  with 
the  Administration  getting]  marvelous  co- 
operation from  labor."  Rush  displayed  the 
minimal  possible  enthusiasm  tor  such  coun- 
sel. 

As  for  his  relations  with  Meany.  Rush  said 
m  an  Interview  that  he  has  "a  very  high 
regard  for  Mr.  Meany  "  He  Indicated  his  hope 
that  the  lines  can  be  kept  open  to  the  APL- 
CIO  but  declined  to  make  any  comment 
about  what  he  Is  doing  to  assuage  what 
Washington  observers  regard  as  the  most  bit- 
ter conflict  between  labor  and  the  White 
House  In  US.  history.  As  a  Meany  spokesman 
noted:  "This  Is  much  worse  than  when  John 
L.  Lewis  [the  United  Mine  Workers'  presi- 
dent and  the  country's  most  Influential  labor 
leader  at  the  time]  turned  on  PDR  and  called 
his  Vice  President  Cactus  Jack  Gamer  'a 
poker-playlng.  whtskey-drlnklng.  evil  old 
man.' " 

A  PLUS  rot  COHGEESS 

The  1974  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  requiring  the  eatab- 
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Ushment  of  Senat*  and  House  Budget  Com- 
mittees Is  designed  to  shuck  tbe  fragmented 
and  unprogr&mmed  congressional  approocb 
to  appropriating  money.  It  has  bad  wide- 
spread praise,  particularly  for  lis  anti-lnfla- 
tioa  Implications.  James  W.  McLane  the 
former  Deputy  Director  of  the  Cost  of  Uyiag 
Council,  has  caUed  It  "the  moet  Importar^ 
law  passed  m  the  last  Ave  years  For  the  flrst 
time,  the  Congress  wUl  have  the  budgetary 
planning  and  analyUcal  arm  it  has  never  had 
before."  The  plaudits  have  come  from  all 
areas  of  the  political  scene.  John  Dunlop  ha* 
noted  that  congressional  assertion  of  control 
over  Its  own  appropriations  process  is  a  fun- 
damental first  step  toward  an  effective  na- 
tional stabilization  policy. 

Nevertheless,  supporters  of  ihe  law  arc  re- 
serving Judgment  about  Us  effects.  After 
saying  this  Is  -'clearly  a  step  lu  the  right  di- 
rection and  long  overdue."  Alan  Greenspan, 
the  chairman -designate  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  was  asked  U  "it  will 
work." 

His  answer:  "I  will  announce  U  a  success 
when  we  go  through  the  first  round  of  that 
and  all  the  Individual  budgets  are  cut  down  a 
little  bit,  and  we're  .  .  .  (hearlngi  all  sorts 
of  howls  In  the  process."  Also  giving  pause 
to  observers  Is  the  failure  of  a  comparable 
experiment  under  the  1946  Congressional  Re- 
organization Act.  The  Act  called  for  a  unified 
budget,  but  the  process  was  deemed  so  un- 
satisfactory that  It  was  abandoned  after  one 
year. 
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STATEMENT  ON  IMPEACHMENT 


A  WARNING  WORTH  REPEATING 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or    C^LIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATt\'ES 
Wednesday,  August  7.  1974 

Mr.  TALCOTT,  Mr,  Spealcer.  many  of 
us  who  serve  In  the  Congress  are  deeply 
concerned  that  unless  the  people  of  this 
Nation  become  aware  of  the  irreversible 
damage  that  is  being  done  to  our  land, 
the  water  and  the  air,  we  wlU  soon  find 
our  natural  resources  fully  depleted,  the 
land  destroyed,  the  air  fouled,  and  the 
water  polluted. 

Neither  the  threat,  nor  the  recognition 
that  the  danger  exists.  Li  new.  Sixty-six 
years  ago  Pre.<!ident  Theodore  Roosevelt 
spoke  before  the  Conference  on  the  Con- 
servation of  Natural  Resources.  I  would 
like  to  share  some  of  his  words  with  vou 
today : 

We  have  become  rich  because  of  the  lavish 
use  of  our  natural  resources,  and  we  have 
just  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  growth.  But 
the  time  has  come  to  Inquire  seriously  what 
wUI  happen  when  our  forests  are  gone,  when 
the  coal,  the  Iron,  the  oil  and  the  gas  are 
exhausted,  when  the  soil  has  been  further 
Impoverished  and  washed  Into  the  streams, 
polluting  the  rivers,  denuding  the  fields  and 
obstructing  navigation.  These  questions  do 
not  only  relate  to  the  next  generation.  It  Is 
time  for  us  now  as  a  Nation  to  exercise  the 
same  reasonable  foresight  In  dealing  with 
our  great  natural  resources  that  would  be 
shown  by  any  prudent  man  In  conserving 
and  wisely  using  the  property  which  contains 
the  assurance  of  well  being  for  himself  and 
his  children. 

As  Americans,  we  have  certaiji  un- 
alienable rights,  but  tve  also  have  "un- 
alienable responsibilities,"  One  of  these 
is  to  protect,  conserve  and  restore  our 
natural  resources. 


HON.  IKE  F.  ANDREWS 

OF   NORTH   CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Augwt  7.  1974 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  became  apparent  some 
months  ago  that  I  as  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  might  be 
called  upon  to  consider  certain  articles  of 
impeachment  against  President  Nixon. 
I  gave  much  consideration  to  how  I 
should  approach  this  awesome  potential 
responsibility. 

I  concluded  that  my  essential  task 
was  to  prepare  myself  to  cast  as  fair  and 
as  intelligent  a  vote  as  was  possible.  To 
this  end.  I  determined  that  I  should  not 
in  any  manner  or  to  any  degree  engage  in 
any  public  prosecution  or  defense  of  the 
President  and  that  I  should  keep  an  open 
mind  until  such  time  as  I  became  aware 
of  clear  and  convincing  evidence  of  the 
President's  guilt  of  Impeachable  offenses 
and  that  unless  and  until  such  should  oc- 
cur. I  should  presume  him  innocent. 

I  began  and  have  continued  to  study 
the  law  and  the  evidence  involved  in  this 
issue. 

During  many  weeks  of  such  study  and 
consideration  I  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  key  to  my  judgment  might  well  rest 
upon  what  interpretation  I  placed  upon 
those  pertinent  words  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors" 
I  no  longer  believe  it  necessary,  in  this 
instance,  to  distinguish  between  a  nar- 
row or  a  broad  interpretation  of  those 
words. 

As  the  evidence  inc/eased  in  quantity 
and  in  weight,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
most  pertinent  criminal  statute  might 
be  USCA  18,  section  l.'ilO.  This  statute 
provides  that  its  violation  is  a  felony. 
TTiat  is  to  say.  it  is  more  than  a  misde- 
meanor. It  Is  a  high  crime.  I  am  attach- 
ing a  copy  of  that  statute  hereto  and 
in  its  entirety.  Its  entitlement  is  "Ob- 
struction of  Criminal  Investigations". 

On  August  5.  1974,  I  read  a  statement 
issued  by  President  Nixon  on  that  day, 
which  statement  made  reference  to  a 
conversation  which  he  says  occurred  be- 
tween himself  and  his  Chief  of  Staff, 
H,  R,  Haldeman,  on  June  23,  1972,  On 
yesterday.  August  6.  1974, 1  read  a  tran- 
script of  that  conversation  as  released 
bv  the  President.  Both  of  these  docu- 
ments are  now  matters  of  public  record. 

This  admitted  conversation  by  the 
President  makes  it  clear  that  some  6  days 
following  the  Watergate  break-in — 
wherein  persons  other  than  the  Presi- 
dent violated  criminal  statutes  of  the 
United  States  and  for  which  they  have 
been  convicted  and  sentenced  by  Federal 
Courts — and  at  a  time  when  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation — a  "criminal 
investigator"  as  defined  In  the  above 
statute — was  conducting  an  investigation 
of  such  crimes.  President  Nixon  directed 
H  R  Haldeman  to  "obstruct"  and  even 
to  "prevent"  such  investigations  of  such 
crimes  for  reasons  admitted  to  be  per- 
sonal and  political. 
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It  is  my  considered  and  firm  opinion 
that  the  President's  directive  to  Mr, 
Haldeman  constitutes  strong  evidence  of 
a  violation  of  USCA  18.  section  1510  and 
that  such  violation  constitutes  an  im- 
peachable offense  as  defined  in  the  Con- 
stitution: namely,  high  crimes  or  mis- 
demeanors. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  in  order  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  adhere 
to  responsibilities  assigned  to  it  by  the 
Constitution,  this  body  must  deem  it  Jus- 
tified and  necessary  to  call  upon  the  US, 
Senate  to  conduct  a  trial  of  President 
Richard  M,  Nixon  upon  a  charge  of  the 
commission  of  impeachable  offenses. 

Therefore.  I  have  determined  that  I 
will  vote  at  least  for  article  1  of  the  bill 
of  impeachment  against  President  Nixon. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
OBsmucrioN  or  Criminal  iNVEsncA'noNS 
{  1510,    Obstruction    of    criminal    investiga- 
tions. 

(a)  Whoever  willfully  endeavors  by  means 
of  bribery,  misrepresentation,  intlmld-itlon. 
or  force  or  threats  thereof  to  obstruct,  delay, 
or  prevent  the  communication  of  Informa- 
tion relating  to  a  violation  of  any  criminal 
statute  of  the  United  States  by  any  person 
to  a  criminal  investigator;  or 

Whoever  Injures  any  person  In  his  person 
or  property  on  account  of  the  giving  by  such 
person  or  ty  any  other  person  of  any  such 
information  to  any  criminal  Investigator — 

Shall  tw  fined  not  more  than  85.000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"criminal  investigator"  means  any  individual 
duly  authorized  by  a  department,  agency,  or 
armed  force  of  the  United  States  to  conduct 
or  engage  In  Investigations  of  or  prosecu- 
tions lor  violations  of  the  criminal  laws 
of  the  United  Stales,  f  Added  Pub.  L.  90-123. 
I  1(a).  Nov.  3.  1967.  81  SUt   3621 
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Wire  or  oral  communications,  authoriza- 
tion for  interception,  to  provide  evidence  of 
offenses  under  this  section,  see  section  2S16 
of  this  title. 

SECTION   REFHRBED   TO    IN    OTHEK    SECTIONS 

This  section  is  referred  to  in  sections  1961, 
2516  of  this  title. 


TEXACO  INCREASES  OIL  DRILLING 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  7,  1974 

Mr,  COLLINS  of  Texas,  Mr,  Speaker, 
last  week.  Texaco  released  its  operations 
report  for  the  first  6  months  of  1974, 
During  recent  months,  press  headlines 
have  stated  that  Texaco  and  other  ma- 
jor oil  companies  have  shown  tremen- 
dous profits.  Unfortunately,  these  news 
stories  do  not  examine  the  figures  and 
do  not  note  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
operations  facts.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  the  actual 
figures  as  contained  in  the  Texaco 
report. 

Texaco's  revenue  from  domestic  oper- 
ations dropped  from  $199  million  in  1973. 
to  a  figure  of  $183  million  in  1974.  This 
Is  a  decline  of  8  percent.  Although  world- 
wide net  income  was  up  for  the  first  half 
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of  1974.  Texaco's  Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  Maurice  F.  Granville 
noted: 

Maricet  prices  outside  of  the  United  States 
late  m  the  second  quarter  of  1974  began  to 
decline  from  earlier  levels  following  resump- 
tion of  more  normal  deliveries  after  the  cut- 
bAcics  and  embargoes  were  withdrawn  It 
also  becomes  apparent  that  substantlaUy 
higher  world  market  price  levels  for  petro- 
leum products,  as  well  as  conservation  prac- 
tices were  ha-^ing  a  significant  dampening 
elTect  on  demand. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  S2S 
million  of  the  Increase  in  the  company's 
total  earnings  was  attributable  to  the 
effect  of  the  higher  net  value,  in  terms 
of  U.S.  dollars,  of  operating  earnings 
realized  in  the  currencies  of  foreign 
countries.  Here  we  have  a  foreign  ex- 
change valustion  figure  which  is  strictly 
a  paper  profit  figure. 

Texaco  made  one  more  extremely  im- 
portant comment  regarding  interna- 
tional operations.  They  referred  to 
Libya's  nationalization  of  Texaco's  inter- 
ests in  that  country.  We  never  seem  to 
mention  the  fact  that  these  oil  com- 
panies have  suffered  nationalization  and 
loss  of  assets  In  their  foreign  investment 
and  high-risk  business. 

Inventory  profits  for  the  first  6  months 
of  1974  were  $339  million  for  Texaco. 
Tills  money.  In  turn,  was  reinvested  to 
provide  replacement  Inventories  of  petro- 
leum. While  inventory  profits  provided  a 
higher  statement  for  Texaco  during  this 
period,  they  are  nonrecurring.  Next  tune 
there  could  be  an  inventor}'  loss, 

Maurice  Granville  pointed  out  that — 

Earnings  for  the  first  six  months,  excluding 
inventory  profits,  averaged  less  than  2  cents 
a  gallon  for  all  petroleum  and  products  sold 
by  the  Company  during  the  period. 

Let  us  look  at  this  profit.  Last  week  I 
was  commenting  on  the  average  15  cents 
in  sales  and  excise  taxes  that  rest  on 
every  gallon  of  gasoline  sold  at  the  pump. 
This  means  that  for  every  2  cents  profit 
Texaco  earned  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline, 
seven  times  as  much  was  paid  in  Govern- 
ment taxes  at  the  service  station, 

I  w«s  Impressed  with  Texaco's  leader- 
ship In  working  to  solve  our  current 
energy  domestic  crisis.  During  the  first 
half  of  1974.  Texaco's  capital  and  ex- 
ploratory expenditures  for  additional  oil 
and  gas  production  totaled  $1,060,000,000. 
If  you  consolidate  all  types  of  worldwide 
net  income  and  every  paper  figure,  you 
come  up  with  a  figure  of  $1,049,771,000. 
This  means  that  Texaco  more  than  rein- 
vested all  of  its  earnings  during  this  first 
half  of  1974  into  additional  oil  explora- 
tion and  development. 

What  is  the  summary  of  Texaco's  first 
6  months  report?  These  two  key  facts 
stand  out:  The  first  one  is  that  earnings 
on  actual  operations  within  the  United 
States  which  were  based  on  the  business 
operations  themselves,  were  down  8  per- 
cent from  1974  compared  to  1973.  The 
next  Important  fact  was  that,  including 
all  types  of  profits  from  all  worldwide 
sources.  Texaco  had  capital  and  explora- 
tory expenditures  larger  than  gross  earn- 
ings received.  In  other  words.  Texaco  has 
met  the  challenge,  and  is  expanding  tre- 
mendously on  its  drilling  and  develop- 
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ment  program.  This  expansion  was  made 
In  spite  of  the  tremendous  risk  involved 
and  the  decline  in  domestic  earnings. 

What  this  country  needs  is  to  encour- 
age more  growth  and  development  in  the 
oil  business.  Otherwise,  the  energy  short- 
age that  hit  us  a  few  months  ago  will 
come  back  with  increased  severity  in  a 
couple  of  years.  America  must  become 
self-sufficient  and  America  must  develop 
more  and  more  of  its  energy  reserves. 
Texaco  Is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
aggressive  leadership  they  are  taking  in 
meeting  America's  energy  crisis. 


RACISM— APPROVED  AND 
DISAPPROVED 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  7.  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  July  25  New  York  Times 
about  the  Onondaga  Indian  tribe  In  up- 
per New  York  State.  Racism  comes  in 
all  colors:  black,  white,  red.  and  yellow 
Yet  it  is  only  white  racism  that  U  disap- 
proved by  the  mass  media  and  the  Uberal 
intellectuals.  All  other  forms  of  racism 
are  praised  by  the  liberals  as  progressive. 
If  not  entirely  virtuous.  I  think  that  the 
result  of  racism  and  radicalism  among 
the  blacks  and  the  Indians  has  been 
largely  Ignored  by  the  media.  The  ruth- 
lessness  with  which  the  radical  racists  of 
all  races  oppress  those  who  do  not  share 
their  "progressive"  and  "liberal"  views 
ought  to  be  given  much  greater  coverage 
in  the  press  than  it  has  been. 

The  article  follows: 
Otrsma    Indiahs.    Fakilt    botins    Horn 
Rathzs  Than  Td»n  It  Ovn  to  camrs 

(By  DavW  Bird) 
Nedbow.  N.Y. — A  white  woman  and  her  In- 
dian husband  last  night  burned  the  house 
In  which  they  reared  their  1 1  children,  rather 
than  turn  It  over  to  chiefs  of  the  Onondaga 
tribe. 

The  burning  came  after  three  days  in 
which  Indians  raided  and  harassed  white  and 
mixed-blood  ramllle3  that  were  resisting  a 
three-month-old  ultimatum  by  the  chiefs  to 
vacate  the  Onondaga  reservation  near  Syra- 
cuse.  Whlt«  families  hare  reportedly  been 
menaced  and  beaten  and  their  homes  van- 
dalized. 

The  chiefs  Insist  that  local  authorities  are 
powerless  to  abrogate  their  sovereignty  al- 
though today  they  agreed  to  meet  with  a 
black  Federal  mediator,  whom  they  accepted 
as  the  representative  of  another  sovereign 
entity,  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  couple  who  burned  their  home,  Calvin 
and  Ruth  Olbson,  had  buut  the  house  them- 
selves over  a  period  of  25  years.  They  were 
among  seven  famUles  who  had  resolved  to 
challenge  the  chiefs'  eviction  notice  Twenty- 
two  other  families  had  left  wlthm  the  last 
two  months,  bowing  to  the  wishes  of  the  In- 
dian council,  which  said  the  reservation  was 
l>ecomlng  too  crowded. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  Mrs.  Olbson  said,  a 
group  of  Indians  drove  to  her  home  overlook- 
mg  a  broad  valley  and  tormented  her  family 
Her  husband,  a  fuU-Wooded  Onondaga.  Is 
crippled.  ^ 
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"They  crashed  the  doors,  beat  us  and  said 
we  had  to  get  out  because  they  were  going  to 
move  a  chief  Into  our  house,"  Mrs.  Olbson 
said  tearfully  as  she  sat  In  the  fire  station  of 
this  town  on  the  edge  of  the  Indian  lands. 
The  station  serves  as  the  command  post  for 
SherlfT  Patrick  Corbett  of  Onondaga  County, 
who  had  110  deputies  working  through  the 
night  to  keep  order  on  the  tense  reservation. 

raiENOS    AIDCD    in^ACTJATIOW 

Mrs.  Olbson  said  that  after  the  raiding 
Indians  left,  she  and  her  husband  bad  de- 
cided that  If  they  could  not  keep  their  home, 
they  did  not  want  their  tormentors  to  have 
It.  Hurriedly,  they  cleared  out  their  belong- 
ings, loading  them  Into  cars  and  trucks 
driven  by  friends. 

Then  they  set  a  match  to  a  gasoline-soaked 
mattress  and  watched  as  the  house  burned 
down  to  the  basement  and  concrete-block 
foundation. 

Thla  afternoon,  one  of  the  Otbsons'  sons 
l»-year-old  Gary,  poked  through  the  still-' 
hot  ruins  of  the  bouse  to  salvage  blu  of 
copper  tubing  and  pipe.  The  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily Is  split  up.  staying  temporarily  with  rela- 
tives and  friends. 

"I  want  to  make  sure  wo  get  everything." 
Q«ry  said  as  he  worked,  occasionally  burn- 
ing his  hands.  'I  sure  as  hell  don't  want  the 
Chief  to  get  anything.  They're  too  lazy  to  fli 
up  their  own  houses,  eo  they  Just  try  to  take 
someone  else's." 

For  the  Olbson's  the  question  of  staying 
on  the  reservation  has  been  settled  with  grim 
finality.  But  a  few  of  the  other  white  and 
mixed  famUles  stui  hope  to  be  able  to  re- 
main. 

The  Indians  have  spurned  the  Idea  of 
negotiations,  suggested  by  the  local  District 
Attorney.  Moreover,  the  Issue  Is  complicated 
because  treaties  with  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  have  guaranteed  the  Onondaga  chiefs 
•overelgnty  over  the  area. 

dVIL  LXBBBTIXS  CONCERN 

Local  civil  liberties  groups  are  concerned 
about  the  legal  rights  of  the  Indians  and  also 
about  the  basic  protection  of  law  for  the 
whites.  We're  torn  between  our  support  of 
sovereignty  and  our  Insistence  on  due- 
process  protection."  said  cllfTord  Porstadt, 
director  of  the  central  New  Tork  chapter  of 
the  American  Clvu  Liberties  Union 

Mr.  Porstadt  said  that  a  group  of  Indians 
had  pushed  him  down  a  flight  of  stairs  as  he 
tried  to  block  a  summary  eviction  yesterday 
I  am  appalled  by  the  denial  of  due  proc- 
ess, he  said,  adding  that  the  Indians  might 
have  the  right  to  banish  people  from  the 
reservation  but  that  each  case  must  be 
weighed  legally. 

District  Attorney  Jon  K.  Holcombe  made 
no  headway  with  his  suggestions  that  he  In- 
tercede legally  to  press  the  chiefs'  claims  In 
court. 

,Jf h"„?"'"-"''°'^'  °°'  °'  ""•  *'«'=•  re- 
jected Uils  offer,  holding  to  the  view  that  no 
one  but  the  Indians  had  authority  on  the 
reservation.  ' 

Mr.  Holcombe  was  reduced  to  such  gestures 
as  pleading  for  the  rights  of  one  white  man 

i-f^°.  f "  '?  "'!  ''°°"'  '"  ?"="  "P  some  clothes 
before  leaving  for  good. 

liJ^^„'°f?  "■"  °*°'^°  OtaltT.  who  has 
1,  ,  ,^  I  reservation  with  his  Onondaga 
wife  for  30  of  his  63  years 

»Jif,'J!/"T°J'*''.'.'*"'  ■*•■  D»™1«'  with  tears 
welling^  I  don't  want  my  wife  or  anybody 
to  get  hurt."  '       ' 

.h!?'"^  ,°'  '?!  worried  residents  here  said 
that  before  the  trouble  had  flared  openly 
this  week,  they  had  been  assured  that  state 
Woopers  would  respond  when  summoned  for 
neip. 

But,  they  said,  no  troopers  came  when 
they  called  yesterday.  Today,  Sgt.  Fred  Fes- 
senger  of  the  Lafayette  sutlcn  of  the  state 
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police  acknowledged  having  received  the 
calls.  He  said  the  Information  had  been 
routed  to  the  sheriff' s  offlce  because  -eviction 
Is  a  civil  process." 

The  shens's  office  disputed  this  Interpre. 
tatlon.  asserting  that  the  state  police  wanted 
to  avoid  a  ticklish  job. 

•I  think  we  were  thrown  a  hot  potato 
and  had  to  grapple  with  It."  said  William 
Lynn,  the  deputy  on  duty  at  the  command 
post  here. 

Not  all  the  reservation  Indians  have  agreed 
with  the  Chiefs'  position,  and  some  say  they 
have  been  threatened  and  driven  off. 

"They  accused  me  of  being  a  defender  of 
whites  and  Christianity,  and  they  said  those 
two  things  have  to  go,"  said  Alice  Thomp.wn 
an  Onondaga,  as  she  rested  m  the  bingo  hall 
of  the  flre  station. 

Miss  Thompson  said  she  had  wanted  to  see 
more  democratic  Involvement  on  the  reserva- 
tion, adding  that  the  Chiefs  had  dispersed 
tribal  money  as  they  wanted,  without  ac- 
counting to  anyone. 

■It's  my  nation,"  Miss  Thomjaon  said,  "but 
Its  become  a  dictatorship  with  Just  one 
group  of  families— the  Shenandoahs.  the 
Cooks  and  the  Powlesses — deciding  every- 
thing themselves  In  the  Long  House. 

The  Federal  omclal  who  Joined  the  discus- 
sions with  the  Indian  leaders  was  Edward 
Caoell.  a  mediator  with  the  Department  of 
Justice,  He  flew  In  last  night  By  late  after- 
noon he  was  called  Into  the  Long  House  for 
an  hour  of  discussion.  His  only  comment  was 
that  "discussions  are  being  held." 

Oren  Lyons',  one  of  the  chiefs,  took  the  op- 
portunlty  to  reiterate  what  he  said  was  the 
right  of  the  chiefs  to  take  over  property  and 
evict  whites.  He  showed  a  letter  written  on 
July  2  to  President  Nixon  stating  that  If  the 
United  States  did  not  evict  the  whites,  the 
chiefs  would.  He  said  the  United  States  did 
not  act.  therefore,  the  chiefs'  hands  were 
forced. 
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IMPEACHMENT  OP  THE  PRESIDENT 

HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or   NEW   TORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  7.  1974 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  revelation 
that  the  President  held  back  evidence 
and  deceived  not  only  his  own  counsel 
and  staff  but  also  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  as  well,  has  gravely 
shaken  public  confidence  In  him  and 
wounded  his  abUlty  to  continue  to  lead 
our  Nation.  The  June  23. 1972,  transcript 
clearly  demonstrates  that  he  knew  of  the 
break-in  into  Democratic  Partv  head- 
quarters long  before  the  March  21,  1973 
date  he  previously  stated,  and  worse, 
that  he  was  personally  Involved  in  the 
coverup  and  misused  the  FBI  and  CIA 
for  these  purposes.  On  the  basis  of  his 
own  admission  of  August  5,  1974,  and  mv 
examination  of  all  the  evidence,  I  have 
arrived  at  the  unhappy  Judgment  that 
the  President  is  guilty  of  obstruction  of 
justice  under  article  I  of  the  charges 
leveled  by  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

In  addition,  the  new  evidence  made 
available  August  5  may  well  cause  me  to 
vote  "aye"  on  article  n  which  charges 
that  the  President  misused  his  power. 
The  most  important  aspect  of  our  en- 
tire system  of  government  is  equal  jus- 
tice under  the  law— the  principle  that 


no  person — whether  he  be  rich  or  poor, 
black  or  white,  ordinary  citizen  or  Presi- 
dent— is  above  the  law.  Coverup  of  crim- 
inal activity  and  misuse  of  Federal 
agencies  can  neither  be  condoned  nor 
tolerated.  And  as  long  as  we  adhere  as 
a  Nation  to  this  principle,  oilr  Nation 
nlll  remain  great  and  strong. 


A  PERCEPTIVE  COLUMN  ON  THE 
FISCAL  ■YEAR  1974  ALL-VOLUN- 
TEER FORCE  RESULTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  7,  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  George  Will's  newspaper  column 
has  proved  to  be  a  source  of  common- 
sense  and  good  advice  to  a  nation  in  need 
of  wise  counsel.  A  topic  on  which  he  is 
particularly  knowledgeable  is  the  all- 
Volunteer  Armed  Force. 

Recently,  he  noted  the  results  of  the 
1974  program  particularly  in  terms  of 
manpower  quality  and  socioeconomic 
composition.  The  success  of  the  first  year 
without  the  draft,  as  he  states,  demon- 
strates that  "the  all-Volunteer  Force 
stands  out  as  the  rarest  kind  of  Govern- 
ment achievement.  It  is  a  program  that  is 
and  ought  to  be  popular." 

I  shall  insert  this  item  in  the  REcoro 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 
IProm   the    PhUadelphla    Inquirer,   Aug.    4. 

19741 
Ndcoh  Desskves  Credit  for  the  All-Volun- 
teer Armed  Force 
(By  George  P.  WUI) 

Washingtok. — As  tbe  rafters  crash  down 
around  him,  let  us  pause  to  praise  one  of  Mr. 
NUon's  finest  aclilevements.  the  all-volunteer 
armed  force. 

The  evidence  from  fiscal  year  1974.  which 
ended  June  30.  Is  that  the  tirree  major  worries 
about  the  all-volunteer  force — that  there 
would  not  be  enough  volunteers,  that  t)iey 
would  not  be  of  BuflBclently  high  quality;  th?.t 
they  would  include  "too  many"  blacks — were 
unwarranted. 

The  four  services  were  authorized  to  have 
a  strength  of  2.174.000  on  June  30.  They  had 
2.163.000. 

Determined  critics  of  the  all-volunteer 
force,  disappointed  that  there  have  been 
adequate  numbers  of  volunteers,  now  are 
claiming  that  today's  volunteers  are  of  a 
lower  quality  than  yesterday's  conscripts. 

It  18  standard  and  sensible  practice  to  com- 
pare today's  force  with  the  1964  force.  That 
was  the  last  year  of  the  pre-Vletiiam  era.  aid 
total  strength  of  the  forces  was  approximately 
the  size  it  Is  today. 

In  1964.  68  percent  of  all  new  entraiits  had 
high  school  diplomas.  Today  66  percei-t  do. 
The  percentages  of  new  entrants  who  are 
high  school  graduates  has  risen  since  1964 
In  the  Air  Force.  But  the  stat.  ,tlcs  about  high 
school  diplomas  are  not  significant. 

There  Is  no  clear  correlation  between  an 
enlistee's  possession  of  a  high  school  diploma 
and  his  ability  to  acquire  and  perform  a 
military  skill.  The  relevant  statistics  are 
these:  In  1964,  85  percent  of  all  new  entrants 
scored  "average"  or  "above  average"  in  train- 
ability  testing.  The  figure  today  is  90  percent. 

People  who  say  today's  recruits  are  of  low 
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quality  do  not  understand  the  facts.  People 
who  say  there  are  "too  many"  blacks  In  the 
armed  forces  do  not  understand  the  facts, 
or  the  Constitution. 

The  American  military  nge  population  is 
13  percent  black.  The  most  recent  statistics 
on  blacks  as  a  percentage  of  the  military's 
total  enlisted  strength  showed  that  blacks 
comprise  15  percent  of  that  total. 

Blacks  comprise  21  percent  of  new  euUst- 
mentsm  fiscal  1974. 

The  percentage  of  black  voUmieers  is 
higher  than  the  percentage  of  blacks  la 
the  population  for  the  same  reason  that  for 
years,  the  percentege  of  rural  and  Southern 
%'olunteers  has  been  higher  than  the  rural 
and  Southern  percentage  of  the  population. 
Enlistment  Is  especially  attractive  to  people 
whose  opportuultles  in  the  ctvUian  economy 
are  limited. 

That  is  why  Army  Secretary  Howard  Callo- 
way, a  Georgian.  Is  correct  In  Insisting  that 
the  number  q1  black  recruits  is  "a  success 
story.  Blacks  see  the  Army  as  a  place  where 
they  get  a  fair  shake,  ar.d  they  do." 

Thus  In  the  Irremedlal  confusion  of  Wash- 
mgton  today,  the  all-volunteer  force  stands 
out  as  the  rarest  kind  of  government  achieve- 
ment. It  Is  a  program  that  is  and  ought  to  be 
popular. 


THE  NATIONAL  POWER  AGENCY 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or   RHODE   ISLAKD 

ra  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  7,  1974 

Mr.  TIERNAN-  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  a  bill  to  estahliish  a 
national  power  grid  and  a  series  of  bulk 
power  supply  agencies.  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  assure  an  adequate, 
reliable,  and  low-cost  electric  power  sup- 
ply consistent  with  the  enhancement  of 
envlrotunental  values.  It  will  concomi- 
tantly promote  competition  in  the  elec- 
tric power  industry  and  preserve  a  sem- 
blance of  equilibrium  in  our  balance  of 
payments  through  reduced  demand  on 
foreign  oil. 

I  have  previously  spoken  to  the  Con- 
eress  at  length  on  the  euvironmenta! 
and  cost  benefit  justifications  for  a  na- 
tional power  grid.  Today  I  will  con- 
centrate on  reasons  why.  from  a  stand- 
point of  high  foreign  oil  prices  and  our 
precarious  balance  of  pa-.ment.s  situa- 
tion, my  legislation  should  be  acted  upon 
by  the  Congress  immediately. 

The  shortage  of  low-cost  fuel  known 
as  the  "energy  crisis"  has  taught  us  that 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  waste  our 
precious  fuel  reserves.  The  horrendous 
increases  in  foreign  oil  prices  and  the 
resulting  havoc  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments has  made  energj-  conservation  a 
paramount  objective  in  the  years  ahead. 

There  is  a  substantial  amount  of  waste 
in  our  production  of  electric  power.  In 
particular  it  has  been  estimated  that  we 
produce  27  percent  more  power  than  we 
consume.  Why?  Because  each  utility 
company  has  the  burden  of  maintaining 
;>(iwer  reserves  to  compensate  for  equip- 
ment breakdown  and  other  emergencies, 
.'in  interconnected  grid  system  in  this 
country  would  obviate  such  a  surplus 
power  reserve,  produce  a  cost  saving  fac- 
tor of  about  one-third,  and  most  impor- 
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tantly,  would  dramatically  reduce  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

How  does  this  system  work?  Say  New 
York  experiences  an  equipment  break- 
down at  the  peak  load  time  of  5  o'clock 
and  has  no  power  reserve.  With  my  grid 
system,  power  could  be  transported  from 
Los  Angeles,  which  is  3  hours  behind 
New  York  and  not  at  peak  load  time,  to 
New  York.  Thus  New  York  would  not 
have  to  maiuL'iin  a  resene  h'ad  of  wasted 
power. 

Is  it  resUy  important  to  r>;duce  our  de- 
mand on  foreign  oil?  Yes.  not  even  con- 
sidering the  possibiliiy  of  an  oil  em- 
bargo by  the  Arabs,  simply  too  much 
money  is  leaving  tliis  countr>'  to  pay  for 
imported  oil.  We  must  accept  the  ad- 
monition of  Gerald  Pollack  in  "The  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Energy  Crisis,"  Foreign 
A.Tairs,  April  1974,  that: 

If  demand  d«.ea  not  fall  off  appreciably 
wlien  prices  rise  and  if  supplies  remain  tigbt, 
import  bills  «ill  keep  rising.  By  1985  they 
nUglit  well  approach  S200  bUllon.  some  S150 
more  tlian  in  1973. 

A  national  power  grid  would  do  mucb 
to  appreciably  reduce  tliis  country's  re- 
liance on  foreign  oil  through  the  efficient 
and  rational  allocation  of  our  electric 
power. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  for  the 
record  that  if  we  are  ever  to  have  the 
large-scale  implementation  of  solar  en- 
ergy and/  or  tidal  power,  we  must  have  a 
national  power  grid.  The  aforemen- 
tioned power  sources  will  be  m  remote 
areas,  and  unless  we  have  an  intercon- 
nected s.vstem  of  e-xtremely  efficient 
high-powered  transmission  lines,  we  will 
never  be  able  to  utilize  these  clean,  inex- 
haustible power  sources. 

The  bili  that  I  am  reintroducing  today 
would  establish  a  National  Power  Grid 
Corporation,  financed  by  tax  exempt 
bonds.  This  corporation  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  bulk  supply  of  electric 
power.  It  could  generate  power  either  by 
contracting  with  existing  utilities  or  by 
construction  and  operating  its  own 
large-scale  plants.  The  corporation 
would  move  this  power  throughout  the 
country  using  a  "grid"  system  of  extra 
high  voltage  transmission  lines. 

In  each  of  the  regions  of  the  United 
States  there  would  be  established  a  Re- 
gional Bulk  Power  Supplj'  Corp.iratlon. 
These  corporations  would  'oe  largely  In- 
dependent of  the  National  Corporation. 
Direction  would  be  by  a  three-man 
board,  one  member  representing  prlvrite 
power  companies,  one  representing  pub- 
Uc  companies  and  one  reprer-entfns  con- 
sumers. They  would  market  the  National 
Grid's  power  to  the  utilities  in  the  re- 
gion but  would  not  be  in  the  business  of 
distribution.  Rather,  they  would  sell 
their  power  through  a  series  of  transmis- 
sion lines  to  the  utilities  in  the  region, 
private  and  putlic.  who  would  then  mar- 
ket the  power  to  the  consumer. 

Further  the  system  of  the  grid  will 
eliminate  the  burden  utilities  now  have 
of  maintaining  reserves  to  compensate 
for  equipment  breakdown  and  other 
emergencies.  The  resulting  operating  ef- 
ficiencies could  produce  a  cost/saving 
factor  of  one-third  which  would  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
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RELIEP  OF  "SQUALUS"  CHEW 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HODSr  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  7,  197i 
Mr.  SKOBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  todav  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  relief  of  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  tJ.SS.  Sijualus.  This  blU 
wbuld  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  pay  each  person  who  was  an  of- 
ficer or  an  enlisted  member  assigned 
to  duty  aboard  the  '"  SB.  Squalus  at  the 
time  of  its  sinlclng  on  Mav  23.  1939  an 
amoimt  equal  to  the  submarine  pay  he 
would  have  received,  pursuant  to  the  act 
entitled  "an  act  to  provide  additional 
pay  for  personnel  of  the  0.S.  Navy  as- 
.^igned  to  duty  on  submarines  and  to 
diving  duty-— (45  Stat  412.  approved 
on  April  9.  1928— as  amended,  if  the 
U.8.S.  Squaltis  had  not  sunk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.SS.  Squalus  sank 
on  May  23.  1939.  as  the  result  of  me- 
ehanical  failure.  Of  the  59  crew  mem- 
bers and  civilian  employees  on  board 
only  33  survived.  Prom  May  23  to  Novem- 
ber 13.  1939.  surviving  members  of  the 
crevi'  were  a.'-signed  to  the  salvaging  and 
drydocklng  of  the  submarine.  During  this 
period  these  men  continued  to  receive 
submarine  pay.  After  they  had  been  re- 
assigned to  other  ships,  the  Comptroller 
General  ordered  repayment  of  the  sub- 
marine pay  on  the  grounds  that  thev 
were  not  on  active  submarine  dutv  it 
is  my  understanding  that  this  period  of 
not  being  on  active  submarine  dutv  in- 
cludes the  period  of  time  that  the'sub- 
marine  was  on  the  bottom  with  all  hands 
on  board.  Since  the  payments  had  al- 
ready been  made,  the  crewmen  were  re- 
quired to  make  repayment  from  their 
subsequent  salaries,  adding  financial 
hardship  to  the  physical  and  emotional 
damage  already  inflicted. 

When  this  situation  was  brought  to 
iny  attention,  I  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Nt.vy.  I  Informed 
hjn  that  I  thought  It  was  disgraceful 
that  theiie  men  were  docked  their  pay 
although  they  were  still  in  the  Navy  and 
worked  for  the  Nav>-  during  aU  that 
time.  I  have  received  this  reply  from  J. 
Wllham  Mlddendorf  n.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy: 

1?'  Comptroller  of  th€  Dnlttd  states  ruled 
Ui  his  decision  B-4764  of  July  21,  1939  (19 
CompOen  BO),  tHat  neither  officers  nor  en- 
.Isted  members  were  entitled  to  receipt  of 
submarine  pa?  after  the  sinking.  As  Indl- 
i»ted  In  thli  decision,  the  law  authorized 
payment  of  such  pay  to  ofBcers  whUe  serrtoK 
on  duty  on  board  a  submarine,  and  to  en- 
listed members  while  assigned  to  duty  on 
^^J.  submarine    In   an  earlier  decision 

ftl^l,*  "/J""::"  "•  ""'■  *'="'  Comptroller 
General  ruled  that.  In  the  case  of  an  enlisted 
member,  a  temporary  omission  of  actual  serv- 
ice up  to  30  days  Is  permissible  without  a 
loss  of  submarine  pay.  The  Comptroller  Oen- 
V^  .S""^.  '^■''^  "y  deciding  that  It  was  Im- 
f„  ^'  ff  '"^  °°""  "'  ">'  tJ.S.S.  Squalus 
»el  and  that  the  omission  of  service  on  the 
S?^  ".I."",  ""luted  members  exceeded  30 
days,  therefore,  payment  of  submarme  pay 
was  not  authorised. 
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Unfortunately,  declaiona  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  are  conclusive  and  binding  on 
the  Navy.  Since  tbla  Injustice  resulted  from 
such  a  decision,  the  only  remedy  would  be 
enactment  of  lallef  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  it  is  obvious  this 
wrong  can  only  be  righted  by  legislation, 
I  am  today  submitting  this  bill.  I  hope 
that  this  matter  will  be  given  the  careful, 
sympathetic  attention  that  it  deserves 
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EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  THE 
HANDICAPPED 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


or   moiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  7.  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Hou.se  gave  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan support,  by  a  vote  of  323  to  83. 
to  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  69,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 

Included  in  that  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
told  my  colleagues  at  the  time  were  pro- 
visions of  vital  importance  to  7  million 
handicapped  children  in  our  societv  an 
extension  of  the  title  I ESEA  set-aside  for 
the  handicapped  as  weU  as  an  extension 
01  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
.^ct. 

The  conferees  on  H.R.  69.  Mr.  Speaker 
agreed  to  accept  In  niodlfled  form  ari 
amendment  first  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Maryland 
the  Honorable  Chaiiij:s  McC.  Mathias' 
vhlrh  would  significantly  increase  for 
the  fiscal  year  1975  only,  the  amounts  of 
money  the  Federal  Government  provides 
to  the  States  for  educating  the  handi- 
capped. 

This  1-year  increase  vvas  accepted  In 
order  to  provide  States  under  court  order 
to  make  available  the  educational  serv- 
ices the  handicapped  need,  immediate 
relief  pending  the  approval  of  H  R  70  a 
bUl  to  enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  up  to  75  percent  of  the  excess  costs 
Involved  in  educating  the  handicapped 
w-hich  Is  now  under  consideration  before 
the  Education  Subcommittee  I  am  privi- 
leged to  chair.  The  1-year  increase,  Mr. 
speaker.  Is  in  effect,  a  stopgap  provision 
to  help  handicapped   children   until   a 
more  comprehensive  bUI  can  be  passed. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday,  May  19  1974 
the  New  York  Times  published  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Richard  Flaste  describing 
the  current  practice  of  "malnstreaming- 
handicapped  children— placing  them  in 
classrooms  with  their  nonhandlcapped 
peer.s— and  the  educational  and  financial 
difficulties  Involved  in  providing  services 
for  the  handicapped. 

Because  I  believe  this  article  accurately 
describes  the  problems  involved  with  spe- 
cial education  as  weU  as  the  need  for 
additional  money  for  teachers  and  equip- 
ment, I  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sunday 

May  19,  1974) 

Helping  Hahsicapi-ed  Into  EorcATioN's 

M.^lNSrREAM 

(By  Richard  Plaste) 
At  least  one  out  of  10  school-age  children 
Is  handicapped,  suffering  from  deafness 
blindness,  speech  Impairment,  mental  re' 
tardatlon,  physical  deformity,  an  emotional 
disorder  or  some  other  potential  obstacle  to 
performing  elTectivelv  as  a  student 

These  handicapped  chUdren  are  at  the 
heart  of  a  change,  In  philosophy  and  prac- 
tice, that  Is  affecting  school  systems  throueh- 
out  the  country.  There  Is  a  movement  to 
mainstream"  many  of  these  children,  to  put 
them  into  classrooms  with  their  nonhandl- 
capped  peers 

A  century  ago  the  school  systems'  principal 
niethod  of  dealing  with  most  handicapped 
children  was  to  Ignore  them.  The  system 
left  It  up  to  the  Helen  Kellers  of  the  cbuntr? 
to  rliie  through  extraordinary  courage  while 
others  remained  In  limbo. 

Later,  efforts  were  made,  with  both  hu- 
manitarian and  educational  rationale  to 
give  these  youngstere  "special  education  in 
classes  of  ni;  handicapped  students.  Thev 
could  learn  at  their  own  rates  and  not  (eel 
peculiar.  There  were— and  are— good  segre- 
gated classes  for  the  handicapped,  classes  of- 
fering specialized.  Individual  Instruction 
For  some  of  the  severely  disabled,  this  may 
be  the  only  possible  form  of  education 

But  In  the  minds  of  many  educators  and 
government  olBclals,  this  system  means  seg- 
regation. In  many  instances,  there  has  been 
neglect  of  children  and  low-quality  inatruc 
tlon.  A  child  diagnosed  as  less  competent 
than  his  'normal"  peers  might  be  assigned 
to  a  "special  class"  and  Ufe  there,  out  of 
sight  and  out  of  touch  with  society. 

So  today  there  Is  the  movement  to  Inte- 
grate handicapped  children  from  preschool 
through  high  school,  aU  the  while  providing 
them  with  support  services.  The  movement 
has  taken  on  such  force  and  speed  that  some 
educators  fear  that  the  welcome  opportunity 
may  be  lost  through  hasty  implementation  ' 
Ten  states— Arizona.  Arkansas.  Connectl- 
cut.  Colorado.  Florida,  Massachusetts  Missis- 
sippi, New  Jersey.  Tennessee  and  Texas- 
have  used  the  law  and  special  executive 
decrees  to  mandate  a  general  thrust  to- 
ward malnstreaming."  In  manv  other  sutea 
INew  York  among  themi,  the  movement  la 
mcTC  amorphous,  but  the  philosophy  clearly 

The  drive  toward  malnstreaming  Ig  Inter- 
twined with  the  declared  desire  to  provide 
adequate  education  for  all  children.  There 
Is  wide  agreement  that  perhaps  50  percent 
Of  the  nation's  7  mllUon  handicapped  youth 
are  not  having  their  educational  needs  met 
Some  are  not  In  school  at  all:  others  are  In 
classes  where  they  trail  behind,  with  no 
recognition  of  their  problems. 

A  state  well  established  In  malnstream- 
ing is  New  Jersey.  There,  for  the  last  several 
years,  educators  have  leaned  heavily  on  a 
formalized  team-evaluation  approach  Psy- 
chologists and  other  apecUllats  give  each 
pupil  psychological  and  medical  examlna- 
ttons,  and  they  study  the  soetal  and  learning 
histories  of  the  child.  Then  the  child 
whenever  possible.  Is  given  a  regular  class- 
room as  hla  base  of  operations 

The  child  may  leave  that  base  periodically 
to  get  special  help  so  he  can  keep  up  with 
everybody  else:  He  may  attend  a  "rMourc. 
room  where  he  Joins  other  handicapped 
children  for  instruction  and  help  irtUi 
emotional  problems,  or  he  may  get  assist- 
ance on  a  one-to-one  basis  from  a  teacher 
whose  Job  It  Is  to  keep  him  on  the  right 
track.  Some  15,000  children  who  In  other 
times  might  have  been  segregated  are  being 
served  In  this  program. 
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Children  who  cannot  tolerate  full-time 
malnstreaming,  or  whose  learning  capabil- 
ities are  too  low  to  deal  with  it,  are  Inte- 
grated only  part  of  the  time,  perhape  attend- 
ing gym  or  shop  with  normal  peers. 

Massachusetts  will  begin  a  similar  pro- 
gram next  taU.  but  with  a  different  approach. 
Teams  of  evaluators  will  assign  a  child  to  a 
position  on  a  continuum  of  services  that 
includes  nine  categories:  from  totally  sepa- 
rated—for those  so  severely  handicapped, 
say,  the  schizophrenic,  that  no  Integration 
seems  feasible — to  totally  Integrated. 

Malnstreaming  frequently  calls  for  edu- 
cational Ingenuity,  even  though  an  Inte- 
grated class  usually  has  only  two  or  three 
handicapped  children.  The  deaf  child  with 
concomitant  speech  difficulties,  for  instance, 
doesn't  have  a  problem  In  learning  so  much 
as  he  has  a  communication  problem.  So  a 
teacher  might  be  equipped  with  an  overhead 
projector  to  use  Instead  of  a  blackboard-  The 
projector  allows  the  teacher  to  write  Instruc- 
tions and  Information  for  the  whole  class,, 
keeping  up  the  usual  stream  of  talk — but 
without  turning  away  from  the  deaf  child 
who  must  see  her  lips  at  all  times.  Blind 
chUdren  are  provided  braille  materials. 

One  difficulty  Is  that  some  regular  teachers 
who  suddenly  find  themselves  with  handi- 
capped children  lack  the  Insight  to  deal 
properly  with  the  situation.  This  has  hap- 
pened In  Pennsylvania,  and  this  summer 
there  will  be  a  special  program  to  train 
regular  teachers  for  these  situations. 

While  the  movement  Is  expanding,  at  the 
same  time  It  Is  being  criticized  for  poor 
coordination  and  Inequitable  administration. 
There  Is  no  coordinated  "battle  plan",  or 
standardized  guidelines,  for  malnstreaming, 
and  no  slgnlficau*.  data  on  Its  efficacy,  or  on 
the  number  of  children  Involved. 

Martin  Kaufman,  a  prominent  researcher 
with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  Handicapped,  complained  recently. 
with  some  frustration,  that  malnstreaming 
Is  "a  groovy  word,  but  an  lU-defined  con- 
cept." 

The  bureau  will  be  funding  research  In 
at  least  IS  states  to  determine  for  whom 
and  under  what  circumstances  malnstream- 
ing Is  beneficial.  And  this  summer,  data 
should  be  available  from  earlier  research 
done  on  malnstreaming  in  Texas. 

As  an  example  of  administrative  problems, 
in  Arizona,  where  all  school  districts  will 
have  to  Integrate  the  handicapped  to  the  ex- 
tent possible  by  1976.  there  Is  an  estimated 
need  lor  3,000  more  specially  trained  teach- 
ers. 

Parents  of  normal  children  frequently  pose 
a  problem  because  they  are  uncomfortable 
with  the  thought  of  having  handicapped 
children  In  a  class  with  their  own.  Sometimes 
there  must  be  discussions  to  foster  under- 
standing, and  these  parents  are  assured  that 
the  handicapped  children  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  disrupt  the  education  for  evervone 
else. 

There  are  other  problems:  For  example. 
where  does  a  chUd  go  If  he  has  been  Inte- 
grated as  a  preschooler  and  there  Is  no 
elementary  school  prepared  to  take  him? 

COST    IS    &    UAJOS    FACTOR 

Another  controversial  aspect  Is  cost.  There 
IS  one  view  that  malnstreaming  may  be 
cheaper  for  a  school  district  because  it  avoids 
transportation  and  other  special  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  segregated  schools.  This 
view  raises  the  question  of  how  significant  a 
factor  finances  Is  in  the  movement. 

A  second  view  is  that  malnstreaming.  If  It 
Is  done  properly,  can  be  as  expensive  as 
segregating  the  handicapped.  Dr.  Alan  Abe- 
son  of  the  Council  for  Bxceptlonal  Children 
says  that  on  the  average  It  costs  S3S.0O0  to 
provide  a  complete  education  for  a  handl- 
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capped  child,  with  85  per  cent  of  that  going 
to  salaries.  With  malnstreaming.  be  says, 
"you  may  eliminate  a  lot  of  segregated 
classes,  but  you  still  need  the  pexsonnel." 

An  example  of  malnstreammg  done  with  a 
large  support  staff  Is  Intermediate  School  237 
In  Queens,  where  the  handicapped  poula- 
tun  (100  out  of  a  total  of  1,100^  has  about 
one  staff  member  for  every  three  students. 

I.S.  237  does  not  use  the  resource  room 
model.  It  employs  Instead  a  special  education 
division  that  gradually  prepares  pupils  to 
enter  the  mainstream,  first  only  In  shop  per- 
haps, then  If  they  are  able,  the  children 
enter  academic  classes  such  as  social  studies. 

This  year  there  were  15  handicapped 
youngsters  In  academic  classes  (next  year 
there  should  be  30),  Including  a  dwarf  who 
had  always  been  In  segregated  classes  and 
a  boy  who  had  such  behavioral  problems  as 
compulsive  stealing  and  fighting. 

The  boy  wlu  the  behavioral  problems  ex- 
plained after  a  recent  eighth-grade  ioclal 
studies  class  how  Important  it  was  to  be 
trusted  enough  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
regular  claas,  to  be  able  to  say  hello  to  normal 
children  in  the  halls,  "you  know,  the  way 
friends  do." 

A  girl  with  cerebral  palsy,  articulating  her 
words  laboriously  but  with  skill,  said  she 
would  be  Integrated  Into  academic  classes 
next  year  and  that  she  co\ildn't  wait  be- 
cause it  meant  she  would  be  treated  like  a 
"real  person."  She  said,  "I  .  .  .  am  .  .  .  so  .  .  . 
happy." 


SIMULATORS  TRAIN  CADETS  AT  NA- 
TIONAL RIVER  ACADEMY 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF   ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  7.  1974 

Mr.  ALEXANDEJR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
old  thinking  on  river  navigation  and 
training  has  given  way  to  technology  and 
the  use  of  simulators  to  train  modem- 
day  river  pilots. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
third  In  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Na- 
tional River  Academy  which  explains 
how  technology  has  spread  to  river  navi- 
gation: 

[Prora    the    New    Orleans    Times- Picayune, 

July  4.  19741 

(Third  of  a  series) 

National   River  AcAnrMT:    Simulator  Used 

To  Train  Caoets  roR  Putube  Work 

(By  Clint  Bolton) 

It  had  been  an  Idyllic  way  to  go  to  Helena. 
Arkansas.  Seventy-two  relaxing  hours  aboard 
the  MV  Elaine  Jones  of  the  Canal  Barge  Co., 
Capt-  Billy  Turfltt,  master. 

t  had  gone  aboard  one  afternoon  early  In 
May  at  the  Hess  Terminal  In  Marrero.  A  few 
hours  later  the  tow  (four  295-foot  barges 
carrying  "black  oil"  to  Peortal  eased  up- 
stream through  thick  river  traffic  and  we 
passed  under  the  Huey  P.  Long  Bridge. 

Cap'n  Billy  said.  "Know  what  happens 
now?" 

"Yeah  .  .  north  of  the  Hviey  P.  Long 
bridge  you  operate  on  Western  Rivers  Rules. 
Below  that  it  is  Inland  Waters." 

"Correct,  and  step  to  the  head  of  the  class. 
So  youTe  goln'  to  the  River  Academy?" 

"Yeah  .  .  .  Sounds  like  a  good  idea  but 
I  still  don't  know  how  they're  gonna  teach 
a  young  man  all  about  the  river  In  22 
months." 

"Me.  neither.  But  they've  got  some  pretty 
sharp  people  up  there.  I  was  up  there  a  few 
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days.  Brushln'  up  on  rules  of  the  road  and 
the  like.  You  know  all  these  new  Coast  Ouard 
regulations  about  licensing  had  us  alt 
jumpin'  .  ,  .  even  with  grandfather's  clause. 
Punny  in  a  way.  Here  I  been  on  the  river  al- 
most all  my  life.  Gotta  lotta  years  In  right 
here  with  Canal  Barge  and  I  have  to  prove 
I  know  huw  to  pilot.  After  all  these  years  .  .  . 
WeU.  I  know  the  Coast  Guard  isn't  tryln" 
to  shoot  us  oldtlmers  down.  But  there's  a 
crytn'  need  for  pilots  and  masters.  Building 
more  towboats  by  the  dozens,  every  year. 
Somebody  has  to  man  'em.  Qualified  Person- 
nel? By  working  right  here  on  the  river. 
Learning  ever'  little  twist  and  turn.  Sure  you 
can  teach  a  young  feller  In  a  classroom  the 
Inland  and  Western  Rivers  ruUd  .  .  .  Inter- 
national Rules  .  .  .  how  to  read  a  chart  .  .  . 
some  englneerln'  and  a  lot  o'  other  things 
we  all  learned  the  hard  way.  But  that  simu- 
lator .  .  .  that's  something  else  again.  How 
you  gonna  fake  wind,  current,  length  of  tow, 
tonnage,  all  the  other  conditions?" 

6XHULATCD  FLTINC 

"Well,  the  whole  thing  started  back  in  War 
Deuce  with  something  called  the  Link  Iramer. 
Slmtilated  flying  conditions.** 

"I  know  that  But  a  tow  is  something  else. 
Look.  I'm  not  sayln'  It  can't  be  done.  They've 
put  men  on  the  moon  and  they've  trans- 
planted hearts.  I'd  be  stupid  to  say  you  can't 
do  this  or  that.  Personally.  I  think  the  River 
Academy  is  a  great  Idea.  But  that  simulator. 
I  Just  dunno. 

"Neither  do  I.  That's  why  I'm  going  up  to 
Henela." 

A  foreign  flag  freighter  came  rlppln'  by 
Just  then  and  Cap'n  Billy  was  busy  for  a  spell. 

Three  days  later  we  shook  hands  and  said 
the  usual  "See  ya  next  time"  things  and  I 
stepped  off  Elaine  Jones  into  the  Helena 
Marine  Servlceboat.  Cap'n  Bill  was  out  on 
the  bridge.  The  last  thing  I  heard  was  hU 
shout,  "Will  you  please  find  out  about  that 
simulator?" 

I  did. 

Here's  the  straight  dope  on  an  instructional 
feature  which,  like  the  National  River  Acad- 
emy, will  be  the  first  and  only  thing  of  Its 
kind  In  our  world. 

The  NRA's  simulator  c&a  be  used  not  only 
for  instruction  on  the  Mississippi  but  via 
electronic  application  could  be  adapted  to 
the  Niger,  the  Anuzon,  the  Rhine,  the 
Dneiper. 

Not  that  emerging  countries  In  Africa  or 
more  sophisticated  governments  elsewhere 
will  be  in  a  big  rush  to  start  their  own  pilot- 
ing academies  and  Install  their  own  simu- 
lators. In  due  course  the  National  River 
Academy  «ill  be  geared  to  accept  qualified 
cadets  from  overseas  That  day  Is  well  in  the 
future. 

JOBS  roa  CADETS 

At  the  present  and  on  into  the  next  two 
decadesi  the  American  waterways  Industry 
can  absorb  every  cadet  graduating  from  the 
Helena  Institution, 

With  Cap'n  Billy  Turfltt's  farewell  injunc- 
tion In  mind  I  anked  Capt.  Pierre  R.  Becker, 
superintendent  of  the  academy,  the  Ug 
question. 

"What's  all  this  about  a  simulator?" 

The  X'm-glad-you-asked-me  look  was  an 
ear-to-ear  grin  and  Capt.  Becker  said.  "Let 
me  introduce  Mr.  DePola  of  American  Air- 
lines." 

Then  they  went  to  work  on  me.  J.  A.  De- 
Paola  Is  titled  "Manager  Simulator  Opera- 
tional Support"  which  means  he  is  the  main 
man  In  the  development  and  use  of  simulator 
devices  for  training  air  lines  pilots. 

American  Airlines  Is  an  acknowledged 
leader  In  this  form  of  aviation  Instruction 
and  at  Port  Worth  pilots  from  other  domes- 
tic and  foreign  airlines  are  trained  or  "re- 
freshed" on  that  company's  simulators. 

The  river  pilot  simulator  trainer  will  offer 
a  sophisticated  program  that  produces  a  90 
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percent-trained  pilot  through  economy, 
safety,  quality,  convenleaoa.  and  pertorm- 
ance. 

POTINIIAi.  PILOIS 

A  potential  pilot  who  completes  the  simu- 
lator program  will  be  professed  In  safety, 
casualty  reviews,  radio  telephone  techniques, 
radar  Interpretation,  rules  of  the  road,  and 
numerous  hours  actually  operating  a  tow  i  via 
simulator  I  through  designated  hazarodus 
areas. 

The  simulator  wUl  also  serve  to  upgrade 
pilots  from  small  to  medium  to  large  tows, 
as  well  as  serve  as  a  management  tool  for  re- 
checks  of  present  masters  and  pilots  every 
BIX  months. 

The  simulator  will  train  pilots  through 
reallsuc  duplications  of  actual  circumstances 
a  pilot  wUl  experience  as  he  controls  a  mock- 
up  ol  a  towboat  and  her  tow. 

To  the  man  at  the  controls,  he  will  stand 
In  a  "pilothouse"  typical  of  most  towboat^. 
and  the  view  he  will  see  out  of  Its  wlnUowb 
will  bo  very  much  like  he  would  see  In  any 
one  of  several  pre-selected  "test  areas.' 

The  scene  he  sees  will  be  projected  onto 
screens  surrounding  the  pilothouse  mock-up. 
As  he  controls  his  "tow."  the  scene  will 
change  m  response  to  his  controls  and  the 
external  "forces"  Imposed  by  an  Instructor. 
The  mstructor  can  vary  such  conditions  as 
river  currents,  wind  velocity  and  direction, 
targets,  and  visibility.  Emergencies  which  can 
l)e  simulated  Include  engine  failures,  gen- 
erator failures  or  the  appearance  of  an  un- 
expected tow. 

Realistic  simulation  of  radio  communica- 
tions and  radar  presentations  will  also  be  In- 
cluded. 

COMPANY    EXECS 

The  River  PUot  Simulator  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  25  executives  from  tow- 
boat  companies  and  shipyards,  experienced 
captains,  etc..  Is  chaired  by  Capt.  Noble  L. 
Gordon,  president  of  the  Mid-South  Towing 
Co  The  committee  established  basic  charac- 
teristics of  the  training  simulator. 

Type  of  Simulation;  Inclvides  model  board, 
vamp  light,  and  computer-generated  Images.' 
The  model  board  type  is  recognized  as  the 
system  that  will  meet  NRA  needs. 

Barge  Tow  Presentation:  A  downstream 
presentation  is  more  important  than  an  up- 
stream presentation  and  fully  loaded  barges 
win  be  more  meaningful  for  training  pur- 
poses than  empties. 

Horsepower:  Capability  of  controUlng 
horsepower  ranges  from  TOO  to  lO.OOO  hp.  The 
pllothou.'e  controls  will  have  the  provision 
for  1,  2.  3  and  4  throttles. 

VL'ilblUty:  Zero,  unlimited.  limited,  day. 
and  night.  Intermittent  views  of  astern,  port 
and  starboard  sides  are  essential. 

Color  V5  Black  and  White:  A  colored  pres- 
entation Ls  essential  for  Identlflcatlon  of  ap- 
propriate lights. 

Current  Adjustments:  One  to  nine  miles 
per  hour  The  simulator  vrtll  be  capable  of 
displaying  one  of  two  models  in  a  high  water 
condition. 

Eddy  Currents:  Reflected  through  current 
adjustments. 

Sound:  Whistle  capabilities,  engine  noise 
level,  air  relea'^-throttle.  and  swing  meter. 
Vibrations:  Maneuvering— ahead.  a<<tern 
Radar:     Appropriate    radar    presentation 
duplicating  modelboard  configuration   navi- 
gational Bids,  bridges,  etc.  Single  radar  (3- 
CM)  one-half  to  ste  miles  In  range. 
Commur '.cation.     Radio     telephone— one 

Winds:  Zero  to  30  miles  per  hour— gnats 
from  any  direction  Included. 

Emergencies:  Engine  failure,  steering  fail- 
ure, loss  of  electric  power,  loss  of  air  and 
Are  alarm. 
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CDlllBlon  and-or  Grounding:  Sensing  ele- 
ment— signal,  alarm,  and  a  taped  noise  level 
simulating  the  breaking  up  of  rigging. 

TralBc  Models:  Image  of  large  and  single 
tows  and  pleasure  craft. 

Pilothouse  Controls:  Full  scale  mock-up- 
operable  gauges,  wing  meter,  two  search- 
lights, air  gauges,  and  tachometers. 

The  model  board  simulates  areas  along  the 
Mlssi-ssippl.  Illinois  and  Ohio  rivers  and  the 
Gulf  intracoastal  Waterway. 
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CONSTrrUnONALITY  OP  CAMPAIGN 
EXPENDITURE  CEILINGS 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or  iDaHO 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  7,  1974 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  consti- 
tutionality of  several  of  the  proposed 
changes  In  our  campaign  laws  has  been 
seriously  questioned  by  Prof.  Albert  Cover 
of  Yale  University  in  the  .'9uinmer  1974 
Issue  of  Policy  Studies  Journal. 

Professor  Cover  very  cogently  points 
out  that  public  financing  would  neces- 
sarily involve  coercing  citizens  through 
their  taxes  to  support  the  propagation 
of  Ideas  they  may  strongly  oppose.  Limits 
on  campaign  spending  may  also  limit 
freedom  of  speech  and  expression  and 
Insofar  as  limits  favor  Incumbents  they 
may  deny  challengers  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  these  Issues  need 
to  be  raised  and  carefully  considered  As 
Professor  Cover  concludes: 

The  prospect  of  having  major  electoral 
rules  rewritten  by  the  courts  should  prod 
Congress  into  considering  the  con.stltutlonal 
Issues  likely  to  be  raised  there 


I  should  like  to  submit  this  article 
for  the  Record  at  this  time: 

The  CoN5-rTruTlON.vl.rrY  op  Caupaicn 

ExPENorrvRE  Ceilings 
(By  Albert  Cover.  Tale  University) 

In  I97S  Congress  enacted  the  first  signifi- 
cant campaign  reform  legislation  smce  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1928.  The 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  nomlnaUy  limited 
political  contributions,  but  Its  loopholes  were 
numerous  and  they  were  commonly  exploited 
No  candidate  was  ever  prosecuted  tor  exceed- 
ing the  contubutlon  limitations  of  the  Act 
With  one  minor  exception  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Campaign  Act  of  1971  (PECA)  repealed 
all  contribution  limitations,  but  It  imposed 
expenditure  limitations  for  the  first  time 
Realizing  that  overall  spending  limitations 
would  be  verj-  dUBcuIt  to  enforce.  Congress 
set  ceuings  only  on  communications  media 

The  1972  election  proved  somewhat  dis- 
appointing to  those  who  had  hoped  that 
PECA  would  reduce  campaign  spending  and 
fraud,  so  more  comprehensive  reform  pro- 
posals were  Introduced  In  the  93rd  Congress 
Many  of  these  proposed  reforms  imked  over- 
all spending  limiu  with  some  kind  of  public 
subsidy  for  campaigns.  The  Intent  of  these 
reforms  Is  clearly  praiseworthy.  They  presum- 
ably would  foster  the  abUlty  of  less  affluent 
citizens  to  run  for  federal  offices,  prevent 
some  well-flnanced  political  viewpomts  from 
drowning  out  all  others,  and  limit  the  in- 
fluence of  major  contributors.  More  generally, 


reforms  are  intended  to  Imbue  the  electoral 
process  with  greater  equality  of  political 
opportumty.i 

Congress  admittedly  has  broad  powers  to 
regulate  the  electoral  process,  but  these 
powers  arc  constitutionally  Umlted  ones  Un- 
fortunately,  currrent  reform  pronosals  raise 
a  number  of  grave  constitutional  questions 
These  questions  are  particularly  significant 
In  view  of  a  recent  federal  courts  decision 
declaring  unconstitutional  the  enforcement 
mechanism  of  PECA's  limitations  on  media 
spendmg. 

I.    AC1.U    V.   JENNINGS 

Section  104(b)  of  PECA  provides  that  no 
newspaper  may  charge  for  advertisements  "on 
behalf  of"  a  candidate  until  the  candidate 
certifies  to  the  newspaper  that  such  charges 
wiu  net  cause  the  candidate  to  exceed  his 
media  spending  limitation.  Similar  certifica- 
tion Is  required  of  the  candidate  who  would 
benefit  from  an  advertisement  critical  of 
another  candidate.  In  1972  the  American  CIvU 
Liberties  Union  attempted  to  place  an  ad 
In  the  New  York  Times  opposing  legislation 
to  limit  court  ordered  busmg.  Tlie  ad  In- 
cluded an  "honor  roll"  of  Representatives 
who  had  previously  opposed  this  antl-buslng 
policy.  The  Times  decltaed  to  run  the  ad 
imtil  the  ACLU  had  compiled  with  PECAi 
elaborote  certification  procedure.  The  ACLU 
refused  to  comply  snd  then  sought  an  In- 
junction against  enforcement  of  FEOA's  cer- 
tification procedure  on  various  constituuonal 
grounds.  In  the  fall  of  1973  a  three-Judge 
federal  court  handed  down  Its  decision  m  the 
case.  ACLU  v.  Jenntnga.' 

The  moat  egregious  constitutional  dllBculty 
discussed  m  the  court  s  opmion  Involved  prior 
restraints  on  free  speech  arising  under 
FECA's  certification  procedure.  The  court 
pointed  out  that — 

■  Candidates  favorably  named  In  ads 
are  provided  with  the  opportunity  of  effec- 
tively blocking  publication  by  refusing  to 
make  the  requisite  certification  statements 
They  simply  may  not  desire,  for  noUtlcal  rea- 
sons or  otherwise,  their  names  associated 
with  certain  organUatlons.  .  .  .  But  the  air- 
ing of  opinion  m  a  public  forum  must  not 
be  subordinated  to  political  expediences." 

A  second  problem  pointed  out  m  the 
opinion  was  the  vagueness  of  certain  crucial 
phrases  used  In  PECA.  A  major  loophole  In 
the  old  Corrupt  Practices  Act  was  that  candi- 
dates only  had  to  report  contributions  made 
with  their  'knowledge  or  consent."  To  close 
the  obvious  loophole  of  limiting  only  ex- 
penditures made  with  the  knowie.3ge  or  con- 
sent or  candidates,  PECA  Included  in  its 
media  limitations  spending  by  or  "on  behalf 
of  "  candidates  In  ACLV  v.  Jennings  the  court 
repeatedly  castigated  Congress  for  its  failure 
to  define  clearly  the  crucial  phrase.  The  court 
was  particularly  concerned  lest  nonpartisan 
and  politically  unafflllated  groups  submit 
advertisements  for  print  which  would  be 
viewed  by  the  media  as  requiring  certifica- 
tion even  though  the  ads  were  Issue  oriented. 
It  stressed  that  the  "press  is  entitled  to.  and 
the  Constitution  demands,  proper  guidance 
free  from  ambiguity  and  vagueness"  to  ex- 
cl  de  from  coverage  "expressions  of  optalon 
unintended  and  Incapable  of  regulation " 
Considering  PECA's  Ill-defined  standards  and 
Its  restriction  on  First  Amendment  rights,  the 
court  declared  Section  104(b)  "facially  un- 
constitutional" and  therefore  enjoined  Its 
enforcement  FECA's  media  limitations  were 
left  mtoct,  but  they  could  not  be  efiectlvely 
enforced. 

Of  course,  the  ACLU  decision  could  be  ap- 
pealed  to   the  Supreme  Court,  but  It  still 
raises  thorny  constitutional  Issues.  If  Con- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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gress  engages  in  further  electoral  relorm.  U 
should  face  potential  constitutional  Issues 
straightforwardly.  Many  such  questions  con- 
front reform  efforts,  and  clearly  only  a  small 
numbEir  can  be  discussed  here.  This  article 
win  focus  Initially  on  the  First  Amendment 
Issues  discussed  in  the  ACLV  decision.  In 
particular,  can  Congress  enact  enforceable 
spending  limitations  while  stUl  respecting 
traditional  limitations  on  its  power  to  regu- 
late free  speech?  The  article  will  then  discuss 
spending  limitations  in  light  of  the  Consti- 
tution's guarantee  that  all  persona  shall  en- 
Joy  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

n.    FIRST    AMENDMENT 

Do  spending  limitations  infringe  on  the 
First  Amendment  right  of  free  speech?  The 
question  could  be  answered  directly  if  the 
Supreme  Court  had  ever  considered  Con- 
gress' power  to  enact  general  spending  limi- 
tations, but  there  are  no  Supreme  Court  cases 
directly  on  this  point.  The  Court  has  let 
stand  prohibitions  on  the  political  activities 
of  government  employees  and  prohibitions  on 
political  coatrlbuttons  by  unions  and  cor- 
porationa."  T::e  Court,  however,  has  care- 
fully exercised  Its  prerogative  of  deciding 
cases  on  the  narrowest  of  ground  to  avoid 
addressing  major  constitutional  issues.  It  has 
done  so  repeatedly  In  cases  Involving  llmita- 
tlors  on  political  activity. 

Even  if  the  Court  had  upheld  the  consti- 
tutionality of  political  limitations  on  certain 
groups.  It  would  not  follow  that  the  Court 
would  approve  blanket  limitations  on  the 
political  activities  of  the  electorate.  It  is  one 
thing  to  forbid  unions  to  pool  dues  for  po- 
litical contributions  but  It  is  quite  another 
to  forbid  Individuals  to  use  their  own  funds 
to  support  candidates  of  their  choice.*  The 
latter  case  raises  much  more  sharply  First 
Amendment  problems. 

Lacking  any  Arm  j'udiciul  guidance  on  Con- 
gress' power  to  enact  spending  curbs,  we 
must  determine  less  directly  whether  politi- 
cal expenditures  are  covered  by  the  First 
Amendment's  protection  of  free  speech.  As 
a  preliminary  point.  "It  is  clear  that  the 
Amendment  at  times  covers  more  than  sheer 
verbal  communications."  -  The  protection 
of  'symbolic  speech"  has  been  upheld  on 
many  occasions.  Furthermore,  debate  on 
public  Issues  would  seem  to  be  at  the  heart 
of  what  the  First  Amendment  was  intended 
to  protect.  The  courts  should  be  especially 
sensitive,  therefore,  to  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  political  information  available  to 
the  electorate.  Since  spending  limitations 
clearly  restrict  political  communications. 
they  ore  constitutlona]l>  suspect  from  the 
start 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  ex- 
penditure ceilings  are  unconstitutional. 
Courts  have  not  traditionally  viewed  First 
Amendment  rights  as  absolute  ones.  Under 
a  variety  of  circumstances  their  Infringe- 
ment has  been  sustained  by  the  courts. 

For  example,  under  the  "clear  and  present 
danger  test"  First  Amendment  rights  can  be 
abridged  If  laws  are  needed  to  forestall  some 
Imminent  and  substantial  evil."  A  second 
standard  used  by  the  courts,  the  "balancing 
test,"  provides  a  more  appropriate  way  of  as- 
sessing the  constitutionality  of  spending  lim- 
its. The  balancing  test  weighs  the  govern- 
ment's Interest  in  abridging  constitutional 
rights  agamst  the  Individual's  right  to  en- 
Joy  guaranteed  freedoms.  In  balancing  gov- 
ernmental and  Individual  interests,  the 
courts  are  often  forced  to  determine  whether 
there  are  any  "less  restrictive  alternatives" 
or  "less  drastic  means"  by  which  the  govern- 
ment's Interest  can  be  advanced.'  The  pur- 
pose here  Is  to  ensure  that  If  First  Amend- 
ment rights  must  be  abridged,  then  they 
will  be  restricted  as  little  8£  possible.  This 
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consideration  raises  the  question  of  whether 
there  are  alternatives  which  do  less  violence 
to  the  First  Amendment  than  do  expendi- 
ture lUnl  tat  Ions. 

Spending  ceilings  enforce  a  rough  measure 
of  political  equality  by  reducing  political 
communication  to  some  arbitrary,  maximum 
level.  In  contrast,  a  variety  of  other  devices 
reduce  inequality  by  increasing  the  flow  of 
Information  to  the  electorate.  Their  intent  Is 
not  to  restrict  the  activity  on  behalf  of  some 
candidates  but  to  ensure  that  all  candidate.': 
have  at  least  some  opportunity  to  present 
their  case. 

The  most  commonly  discussed  device  to 
guarantee  at  least  a  minimum  amount  of  ex- 
posure for  candidates  Is  direct  public  sub- 
sidles  for  campaigns.  A  particularly  attrac- 
tive reform  proposal  Is  an  expanded  system 
of  tax  incentives  for  political  contributions. 
Unlike  direct  subsidies,  tax  incentives  do 
not  require  Congress  to  develop  any  formula 
for  distributing  funds.  The  flow  of  political 
contributions  simply  reflects  the  Inde- 
pendent decisions  of  millions  of  taxpayers. 
Tax  incentives  thus  avoid  major  constitu- 
tional Issues.^ 

Other  proposals  would  serve  to  increase 
equality  of  political  opportunity  to  a  lesser 
extent.  The  government  could  subsidize  cam- 
paign inlormatlon  brochures:  all  candidates 
could  receive  a  limited  nxuuber  of  postal 
franks:  broadcast  advertising  rates  for  polit- 
ical announcements  could  be  reduced  or 
subsidized.  By  themselves  none  of  these  pro- 
posals are  likely  to  have  great  Impact,  but 
they  do  illustrate  positive  alternatives  to 
expenditure  limitations. 

'  in.  EQUAL  PaOTECTION 

Although  not  often  considered  in  this  con- 
text, the  equal  protection  doctrine  raises 
further  questions  about  the  constitutionality 
of  spending  limitations.  The  crucial  issue 
here  is  whether  ceilings  foster  an  invidious 
dlscrmlnatlon  with  respect  to  some  class  of 
candidates.  If  so.  the  proposed  -■npending 
limitations  would  not  be  comitttutlonal. 

One  could  argue  that  spending  limitations 
help  challengers  as  a  rule  by  preventing  In- 
cumbents from  exploiting  fully  their  superior 
fund-raising  capability.  For  example,  in  1973 
Incumbent  Representatives  spent  on  average 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  their  challengers,* 
A  strong  counterargument,  however.  Is  that 
relatively  few  incumbents  would  actually  be 
forced  to  curtail  spending  If  Congress  enacted 
"reasonable"  ceUlngs  (C90.00O-S12O.0O0).  On 
the  other  hand  challengers  usually  need  to 
outspend  Incumbents  by  a  substantial  mar- 
gin if  they  are  to  win.  Only  ten  Incumbent 
Representatives  were  defeated  in  the  1972 
general  election;  on  average  they  spent 
S40.000  less  than  their  successful  opponents. 
Given  the  enormous  electoral  advantage  en- 
Joyed  by  Incumbents  from  other  sources, 
spending  ceilings  probably  discriminate 
against  challengers.  A  study  of  campaign 
financing  concluded  that  "to  limit  the 
amount  of  money  which  a  candidate  may 
spend  does  not  equalize  political  opportu- 
nity: it  simply  aggravates  other  Inequali- 
ties." '^  And  these  other  inequalities  favor 
Incumbents. 

The  list  of  ofDclal  allowances  and  subsidies 
available  to  members  of  Congress  Is  long 
and  diverse.  Office  equipment,  district  office 
rent  and  equipment,  stationery,  postage,  tele- 
phone and  telVgraph  service,  travel,  prlntlnc:. 
government  publications,  radio  and  tele- 
vision recording  studios,  and  mass  mallinf; 
assistance  are  just  a  few  of  the  perquisites 
of  office.  Between  1961  and  1973  the  staff 
authorized  for  each  Representative  rose  from 
nine  to  seventeen  "  Since  1960  the  volume 
of  franked  mall  sent  from  congressional  of- 
fices has  tripled  and  now  exceeds  250  million 
pieces  annually .>•  The  point  Is  not  that  these 
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resources  are  necessarily  turned  to  overtly 
political  cads  but  that  using  them  will  al- 
mcst  inevitably  have  beneficial  political 
ramifications. 

.\  neat  example  of  this  can  be  found  In  the 
riming  of  mass  mailings  from  House  offices. 
Many  Representatives  send  out  newsletters 
or  questionnaires  at  the  end  of  each  Con- 
gress. This  Is  a  logical  time  to  report  on  con- 
gressional afralrs,  but  it  also  happens  to  mark 
the  beginning  ot  intensive  pre-election  cam- 
paigning. The  pre-e'.ectlon  increase  la  mass 
mamngfi  u  reflected  In  the  work  load  of  the 
House  "folding  room."  more  formally  known 
as  the  Publications  Distribution  Service.  The 
folding  room  has  special  facilities  to  handle 
mass  mailings,  so  most  of  them  are  pr^^pared 
there.  Figure  (not  reproduced)  1  reveals  the 
typical  cycle  of  election  and  non-election 
year  activity  In  the  folding  room  As  we 
would  expect,  the  peak  work  load  occur.'i  Im- 
mediately before  an  election." 

By  keeping  In  touch  with  constituents. 
members  help  overcome  the  chief  political 
handicap  that  faced  many  of  them  initially — 
the  fact  that  relatively  few  voters  knew  them 
at  all  when  they  entered  politics.  Members 
understand  very  well  Stokes  and  Miller's  con- 
clusion that  "recognition  carries  a  posltlv» 
valence:  to  be  perceived  at  all  is  to  be  per- 
ceived favorably."  "  One  of  the  greatest  po- 
litical advantages  of  Incumbency  flows  from 
this  quite  straightforwardly.  As  a  rule  in- 
cumbents are  much  more  widely  known  than 
are  their  challengers.  To  the  extent  that 
spending  limitations  prevent  a  challenger 
from  overcoming  this  recognition  advantage, 
limitations  make  incumbents  less  vulnerable 
at  the  polls. 

The  situation  confronting  challengers  Is 
illustrated  In  Table  1.  In  House  districts  con- 
tested by  an  inctimbent.  about  half  the 
adults  were  unable  to  recall  either  candi- 
date's name  shortly  after  the  1964  and  1968 
elections;  almost  two-thirds  of  the  adults 
recognized  neither  candidate  after  recent 
mid-term  elections.  At  best  only  a  third  of 
those  surveyed  could  recall  the  names  of 
both  candidates.  Most  Importantly,  while  20 
per  cent  of  those  surveyed  know  only  the  In- 
cumbent's name,  a  mere  1  or  2  per  cent  rec- 
ognized the  challenger  exclusively.  These 
flgures  help  explain  why  challengers  must 
substantially  outspend  incumbents  to  defeat 
them  and  why  spending  limitations  would 
operate  to  entrench  Inctimbents  even  more 
deeply  than  they  are  now.^ 

TABLE    1. -RECOGNITION    Of    INCUMBENTS    AND 
CHALLENGERS  IN  POSTELECTION  SURVEYS 

[In  percent) 
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IV.  CONCLtTSIONS 

If  ftirtbcr  electoral  reforms  are  enacted. 
the  government's  interest  in  fostering  polit- 
ical equality  must  be  reconciled  with  the 
right  of  Indivlddals  to  exercise  their  con* 
stltutlonally  guaranteed  freedoms.  Unfor- 
tunately, current  measures  do  not  indicate 
that  constitutional  issues  have  been  seri- 
ously considered.  The  problems  are  admit- 
tedly difficult  ones:  but  if  Congress  ignores 
the  substantial  conflict  arising  from  at- 
tempts to  relorm  the  electoral  process,  then 
the  courts  will  be  left  with  the  task  of  fash- 
ioning an  acceptable  solution.  The  prospect 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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of  naming  m»Jor  electom  rules  re-wrttten  by 
tn»  courts  shoulil  prod  Congress  Into  con- 
siaeniig  the  conistitutlonal  Issues  likely  to  be 
raised  there. 

FOOTNOTTS 

'  J-  FleUhman.  -Plreedom  of  Speech  and 
EquaUty  of  PoUtlcal  Opportljnlty:  The  Con- 
stitutionality of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971.-  61  North  Carolina  Law 
Reiieu.-  465  (1973);  I.  Pertnan.  "Congressional 
Controls  on  Campaign  Financing:  An  Ex- 
pansion or  Contraction  of  the  First  Amend- 
ssr'wa?  ^"•"'"'"  VntvtTMv  taw  Review 

JACLC    V.   Jennings,   p.   sudd    

(D.C.DC,  November  14.  1973). 
'  Fleishman,  pp.  434-38 
■Ibm .  p.  434. 
,..'  ^i^"  f'ccfion  Re/orm    Hearings  Be  lore 
the  Subcommittee  on  Eltctioru  of  the  Com- 
miff«  OH  Houi!  Admlnijitration.  93rd  Cong 
1st  Sess ,  p.  401    See  further  citation?  there 

„ff  „  ^"  Speech  Implications  of  Cam- 
IfVi  =1P""J""n'  Ceilings."  Hortard  CirtJ 
fm^;  '"     '■"^^"     '■'"'     «""«■     221 

■  FeOeral  Election  Re/arm.  n  407-  Court 
loend?"^-  "  ^*^  M.  RedlsS.  *campai"i' 
M  vll^'?,  """^  ">*  ^'^  Amendment/' 
(1971)  """^"'y  Law  Review,  923-24 

the*r^,f  ^*'-  ""^""P^'go  Financing  and 
the  Constitution."  9  Harrard  ^oumoj  o( 
t€?ulaHon  330  (1972),  luumai    oj 

M^,!]5°°^''^  '^""'  'fcumbents  Do  Ealse 
^3*30.      '"'^'  *'™-  "  ("member  1  ITO)" 

.„!i'V^'"'J'  '""•"■'  ■"■•  Money.  Policies 
and   the  First  Amendment"  m  Cam™!™ 

Co™m„,to„„,  /Taplicaftons  by  Howard  R 
^^^n  and  Ralph  K.  WlnteJ,  Jr  (U^-' 
ta^n;  American  Enterprise  Institute.  nX . 

£rnr"cigfeiioi:ai's"fa„!"rd  rn" 

=^p'S'K-Sc^n-.?=>fS 
Orleans:  September,  1973).  pT^  ' 

"  Representative  Bill  Prcnzel  "Election  He 
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BAN  THE  HANDGUN— Ln 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   KTW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  7.  J97< 

..^  BINGHAM,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  ab- 
sence of  a  national  gun  control  law 
makes  a  mockeo'  of  city  and  State  at- 
tempt.>i  to  curtail  the  proliferation  of 
lethal  hantlguns.  No  local  law  can  be  ef- 
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fectlve  if  similar  restrictions  are  lacking 
in  nearby  areas. 

The  grim  consequences  of  this  situa- 
tion are  frequentlj-  felt  in  New  York 
City.  Despite  its  unusually  strong  gun 
control  regulations.  New  York  is  the 
scene  of  much  tragic  and  unnecessary 
handgim  violence  due  to  the  easy  avail- 
ability of  firearms  in  bordering  States 
and  in  illegal  markets. 

Last    Wednesday    another    senseless 
tragedy    occurred    demonstrating    once 
again  the  folly  of  inconsistent  and  in- 
adequate  gun   control  laws.   A  woman 
standing  on  a  Bronx  subway  platform 
was  shot  and  killed  by  an  Illegally  ac- 
quired handgun  which  discharged  when 
it  was  accidentally  dropped  to  the  plat- 
form by  its  owner.  Incidents  like  this 
add  further  rebuttal  to  the  dangerous 
reasoning  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion's   favorite    maxim.     "Guns    don't 
kin — people   do."   As   long  as   handgun 
possession  remains  unchecked,  accidents 
are  Inevitable.  It  is  time  the  Congress 
acted  to  put  the  safety  of  the  Nation's 
citizenry  above  the  interests  of  the  gun 
lobby.  I  include  herewith  an  August  1 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  de- 
scribing the  Bronx  shooting: 
Woman  Slain  ok  IRT  Plattorm  as  Oun  in 
Palling  Bag  Goes  Off 
(By  Joseph  P.  Fried) 
A   woman  standing   on   an   IRT  elevated 
platform  in  the  Bronx  was  shot  and  killed 
yesterday  morning  when  a  fellow  passenger 
dropped  a  shoulder  bag  contatrtng  a  pistol 
that  discharged  when  the  bag  hit  the  plat- 
form. 

A  suspect  arrested  several  hours  later  at 
the  Manhattan  movle-equlpment  company 
where  he  works  was  charged  by  the  police 
with  homicide  and  Ulegal  possession  of  a 
deadly  weapon.  The  homicide  charge  was 
lodged  even  though  the  police  said  that  they 
believed  the  shooting  to  be  an  accident.  The 
victim  and  auspect,  they  said,  did  not  know 
each  other. 

Meanwhile,  the  city's  new  program  to  curb 
nighttime  crime  on  the  transit  system  went 
into  Its  second  night  last  night  and  early  this 
morning  with  Transit  Authority  officials 
saying  that  the  first  night  "went  extremely 
weu." 

The  program,  which  Includes  closing  cars 
In  the  rear  half  of  subway  trains  In  outlying 
areas,  is  in  operation  between  8  P.M.  and  4 
A.M.  as  an  experiment  for  at  least  two 
months. 

TWO   BOBBERIES   RJEFOBTED 

A  Transit  Authority  spokesman  said  that 
during  the  first  night  of  operation,  irom  8 
P.M.  Tuesday  untu  8  .4.M.  yesterday,  there 
were  two  reported  robberlea  In  the  subways, 
neither  one  on  a  train.  During  the  same  hours 
the  previous  night,  the  spokesman  said,  two 
robberies  and  a  larcency — the  latter  not  In- 
volving a  threat — were  reported.  These  Inci- 
dents too  did  not  occur  on  trains. 

The  spokesman.  Louis  Collins,  said  that 
there  were  no  reports  of  "excessive  delays" 
during  the  first  night  of  the  antlcrlme  pro- 
gram's operation,  even  though  passengers, 
often  confronted  by  closed  cars  in  an  arriving 
train,  took  longer  to  board  because  they  had 
to  scurry  up  the  platform  to  the  open  cars. 

The  major  Incidents  reported  on  the  sub- 
ways Tuesday  night  and  yesterday  were  the 
apparently  accidental  Bronx  shooting  and  an 
Incident,  on  an  IRT  platform  at  the  Borough 
Hall  station  in  Brooklyn,  In  which  a  woman 
was  knocked  to  the  ground  by  a  man  and 
forced  to  commit  a  sexual  act. 

The  shooting,  at  about  8:30  A.M„  and  the 
sexual  assault,  about  an  hour  earlier,  occurred 
outside  the  antlcrlme  program's  hours.  No 
transit  poUcemen  were  patroUlng  the  sUttons 
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["""'"w  ''''*°  ""  """^  oocmred.  Mr.  Ool- 

The  police  Identified  the  shooting  victim 
as  Gloria  Brooks.  38  years  old.  of  2048  Manes 
h.'o,"!"!  "'J'^'  ^'""^  Sbe  was  hit  by  a  single 
bullet  In  the  station  at  Bast  174th  street  aid 
Boston  Road.  The  man  arrested  in  the  case 
m  th^'Bro '™°'  ^°'  °'  ^""^  University  Avenue 

He  was  taken  into  custody  shortly  before 
noon  at  Clnemoblle  Systems.  Inc..  at  834 
West  52d  Street,  where  he  was  said  to  be  an 
electrician  and  repairman.  The  police  said 
they  had  traced  him  there  because  witnesses 
reported  that  the  bag  he  dropped  and  qulcklr 
picked  up  before  fleeing  had  the  company's 
name  on  It.  •"v^i  > 


DROUGHT  IN  AFRICA 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesiia!/,  August  7.  1974 
Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  insert,  for  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
my  coUeagues.  a  letter  which  I  recenUy 
sent  to  Miss  Dorothy  Height,  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women 
concerning  the  drought  in  Africa. 
The  letter  follows: 

,,.      „  AOGOST  5.  1974. 

Miss  DoaoTHT  Height, 

President.  The  National  Council  0/  Negro 
Women.  Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  Washina- 
ton,  D.C. 
Dear  Miss  Height:  I  would  Uke  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women  tor  its  Interest  In 
national  and  world  food  problems,  as  ex- 
pressed  In  the  "Consultation  on  Pood  for 
People, "  currently  being  held  at  the  Shera- 
ton Park  Hotel  here.  I  heartUv  support  your 
initiative  to  bring  to  public' attention  the 
urgent  issues  of  famine,  malnutrition,  and 
severe  food  shortages.  It  is  vital  that  we 
continue  to  seek  common  solutions  for  the 
immediate  future,  as  well  as  for  the  medlum- 
and  long-term. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit. 
tee,  I  have  been  partlcula;:ly  concerned  with 
the  plight  of  the  many  In  Africa  who  are 
affected  by  a  severe  and  prolonged  drought 
The  nations  concerned  across  the  southern 
edge  of  the  Sahara  Desert  are  among  the 
poorest  in  the  world.  In  fact,  four  of  the  six 
hardest-hit  nations  are  among  25  countries 
identified  internationally  as  the  poorest 
These  are  countries  where  per  capita  Income 
is  less  than  tioo  annually  and  the  rate  of 
literacy  Is  less  than  2  percent.  Yet,  these 
countries  have,  untU  recently,  managed  at 
least  to  feed  their  populations  with  small 
amounts  of  foreign  aid. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  Dnlted  states  has 
been  a  generous  donor  to  the  most  seriously 
affected  countries:  Senegal,  Mauritania  Co- 
per  Volta.  Niger.  Chad,  and  Mall.  The  Foreign 
Aid  Act  of  1973  authorised  »25  million  tor 
emergency  and  recovery  needs  to  the  Sahal 
and  the  recently-approved  Foreign  Disaster 
Assistance  Act  provides  $85  mUlion  in  relief 
to  the  drought-stricken  countries  of  Afrlcs 
However,  we  must  continue  to  focus  on  the 
development  of  n.S.  support  for  a  major 
long-term  African  Sahel  Development  Pro- 
gram  to  build  up  the  resources  of  the  six 
countries  concerned  to  assist  to  their  efforts 
to  halt  the  advance  of  the  desert  and  to  ren- 
der  their  land  fcrtUe  and  productive 

During  my  trip  to  the  Sahel  last  year  gov- 
ernment officials  were  unanimous  In  indl- 
eating  that  their  major  priority  Is  the  utili- 
zation of  precious  water  resources.  This  to- 
cludes  irrigation  schemes  along  the  major 
rivers,  the  construction  of  dams  to  regulate 
the  rivers  and  to  conserve  fiood  water    and 
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the  use  of  underground  vater  where  appro- 
prlaie.  There  is  then  a  need  for  large-scale 
reforwtatlon,  Urestock  improvement  pro- 
grams and  many  other  rural  development 
projects  together  with  the  establishment  of 
processing  mdustrles  for  agricultural 
produce. 

Tlie  southward  encroachment  of  the  desert 
at  naarly  30  miles  per  year  must  t>e  baited 
and  reversed.  Transportation  links  must  be 
expanded  so  that  supplies  may  be  moved 
from  points  of  entry  to  points  of  need. 

There  Is  no  easy  or  cheap  answer  to  this 
problem  of  desert  encroachment.  The  only 
practical  approach  is  a  carefully -planned 
program  to  stabilize  and  develop  the  water 
and  other  resources  available  In  the  area.  It 
will  require  large  injections  of  capital  over 
many  years;  but  even  more  Important,  there 
is  a  need  for  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  con- 
cerned Americans  to  the  overwhelming 
handicaps  facing  the  people  of  Africa.  We 
need  a  broadly-based  commitment  to  co- 
operation with  Africans  according  to  their 
own  aspirations  for  a  life  free  from  hunger, 
towards  restorlig  this  area  to  its  ancient  role 
as  the  bread-basket  of  Africa. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
initiatives  in  this  area. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  c.  Dicgs,  Jr., 
CKaiTman,  Su}3committee  on  Africa. 


GENERAL  AVIATION'S  IMPORTANCE 
SOARS 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
WednesdOK,  August  7,  1974 

Mr.  MILPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  ol 
us  in  the  Congress  are  familiar  with  the 
man.  Alex  Butterfield.  Most  of  his  name 
identification  Is  attributed  to  him  being 
the  first  person  to  make  known  the 
existence  of  the  Presidential  tapes  we 
have  been  listening  to  lately. 

However,  far  afield  from  that,  is  his 
excellent  administration  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 

Under  jUex  Butterfield 's  leadership, 
major  steps  toward  greater  safety,  avia- 
tion modernization,  and  airport  con- 
struction have  been  taken. 

Because  of  his  hard  work  In  his  present 
position,  and  because  of  the  cogency  of 
remarks  he  made  recently.  I  would  like 
to  commend  this  speech  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress: 
Reuarks  bt  Alexakdcs  p.  BtnTEarlELO,  An- 

MINISTHATOR.     PeDEBAL     AVIATION     AOSIINIS- 
TBATIOW 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  been  in- 
vited by  your  President.  Paul  Poberenzy.  to 
talk  with  you  this  evening.  Seeing  so  many 
convention  participants  gathered  here — men 
and  women  truly  dedicated  to  the  advance- 
ment of  aviation  education  and  the  develop- 
ment of  sport  aviation  —is  a  great  tribute  to 
the  fine  work  Paul  la  doing  for  us  all.  I  know 
you  are  all  proud  of  his  record  of  achieve- 
ment. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  have  EAA's  General 
Manager.  Tom  Poberezny,  and  your  Vice 
President,  Ray  SchoUer,  here  on  the  stage 
with  me  this  evening.  Since  I  plan  to  discuss 
what  we're  doing  to  better  communications 
between  the  PAA  and  Its  constituency  and 
the  Increasing  urgency  for  professionalism 
among  pilots.  It's  good  to  know  that  I've 
got  at  least  three  good  listeners — and  that 
ther  can't  leave  untu  I  do. 

As  most  of  you  know,  I  am  sure,  FAA's  In- 
vestment during  the  70's  concentratea  on  air- 
port construction,  expansion  and  modemi- 
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zatton,  and  In  providing  vaatly  improved 
equipment  to  c^>erate  our  airways  faculties. 
But  what  Is  inaportant  to  all  of  you  here  U 
that  In  connecUon  with  all  of  this  work 
much  of  the  effort  will  greatly  benefit  gen- 
eral aviation.  We  feel  a  real  urgency  for  ac- 
complishment In  this  area  because  of  the 
great  rat«  of  growth  in  your  segment  of  in- 
dustry. It's  very  Important  to  us  because, 
on  an  annual  basis,  general  aviation  is  now 
transporting  nearly  60  million  passengers  on 
Intercity  flight. 

By  1980  estimates  are  that  general  aviation 
will  be  moving  more  than  120  million  persons 
Intercity  aboard  a  fleet  numbering  well  over 
230,000.  What's  more,  and  equally  Important 
to  us,  is  the  fact  that  these  planea  wlU  be 
providing  the  only  access  to  92  percent  of  the 
nation's  12,000  airports. 

Under  these  circumstances,  you  can  readily 
understand  why  FAA  has  made  a  new  com- 
mitment to  help  pilots  develop  new  levels 
of  professionalism.  We've  got  to  do  this  de- 
spite the  fact  that  in  some  quarters  FAA 
Is  taken  to  task  for  exercising  "■undue"  con- 
cern over  the  comparatively  few  general  avi- 
ation accidents  in  relation  to,  for  example, 
the  staggering  totals  of  accidents  on  oiu-  na- 
tion's highways. 

To  the  more  erudite  among  our  pilot  com- 
munity such  comparisons  are  pointless,  of 
course.  And  we  agree.  We  think  there  are  too 
many  accidents  and  loss  of  lives  in  aviation 
and  the  full  resources  available  to  the  FAA 
are  being  put  to  use  In  reasonable  and,  I  be- 
lieve, highly  effective  programs  to  attain  the 
most  effective  degree  of  accident  prevention 
possible. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  Industry  and 
government  have  become  deeply  Involved  in 
the  means  of  reducing  the  potential  of  mid- 
air collisions,  particularly  as  traffic  grows.  In 
the  recent  past,  two  airborne  collision  avoid- 
ance systems — one  known  as  CAS — and  an- 
other, the  proximity  warning  indicator- 
known  as  PWI — have  been  considered.  To- 
day, the  Increased  capability  and  lower  coat 
points  strongly  to  CAS  as  the  most  attractive 
airborne  system.  But  whether  CAS  can  be 
brought  to  within  the  economic  purview  of 
general  aviation  remains  to  be  seen.  The  de- 
cision betn-een  airborne  and  ground  systems 
will  be  a  difficult  one.  But,  you  may  be  sure, 
the  entire  subject  will  be  fully  considered 
and  discussed  before  any  decision  is  made. 

But  whatever  system  of  collision  avoidance 
eventually  emerges,  the  potential  for  pUot 
error  may  remain  the  greatest  danger.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  during  the  past  several  years 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board  has 
conducted  continuing  analyses  of  midair  col- 
lisions. Their  findings  support  oxir  conclu- 
sions on  the  need  to  upgrade  flying  skills  and 
prerequisites  for  flying  training  and  mainte- 
nance schools,  as  well  as  In  other  areas  of 
expertise  supporting  flight. 

Most  collisions  between  general  aviation 
aircraft — nearly  three-fourths  of  them — oc- 
cur In  clear  weather,  outside  high  density 
areas,  and  in  the  Immediate  vicinity,  or  In 
the  landing  pattern,  of  an  uncontrolled  air- 
port. I  think  we  can  all  agree  we've  got  to 
find  better  ways  to  avert  such  tragedies. 

We're  making  progress.  We've  upwards  of 
80  well-trained  accident  prevention  special- 
ists at  work  throughout  the  country  doing 
their  part  to  help  pilots  Improve  flight  sktUs. 
We're  very  proud  of  what  these  few — and  i 
emphasize  few — are  doing  for  aviation  safety. 
I  say  "few" — because  they  are  trying  to  ad- 
minister to  the  needs  of  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  pilots.  So  as  you  can  see, 
their  talents  are  thinly  spread  to  say  the 
least.  But  they're  doing  an  excellent  Job. 
I  know,  for  we've  heard  nothing  but  praise 
for  their  work. 

In  1973.  for  example.  PAA  accident  pre- 
vention specialists  conducted  nearly  4.000 
safety  education  clinics  and  seminars  which 
were  attended  by  nearly  284.000  airmen,  in 
addition,  the  FAA  specialists  conducted  more 
than    3.000    flight    proficiency    checks    and 
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counseled  some  54.000  Individual  airmen  in 
flight  safety -related  matters.  In  the  first  five 
months  of  1974 — January  through  May — 
PAA  accident  prevention  specialists  have 
conducted  1,638  safety  clinics  and  seminars 
attended  by  some  117,000  airmen;  they've 
conducted  nearly  1,000  flight  proficiency 
checks;  and  counseled  22.700  individual  air- 
men In  regard  to  flight  safety  matters. 

Our  partners  in  industry,  upon  whom  we 
also  depended  heavUy  in  developing  pilot 
professloualiBn;.  ."jo  far  this  year  have  con- 
ducted 3.&49  .safety  clinics  and  meetings  at- 
tended by  52,349  airmen;  they've  conducted 
7,981  flight  proficiency  cbecks  and  have  in- 
dividually briefed  34,6G4  airmen  on  flight 
safety-related  matters. 

In  a  related  effort,  we  have  Just  completed 
"Operation  Ground  Asctst."  This  program 
was  instituted  on  June  15  and  was  com- 
pleted July  15,  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
some  of  our  preliminary  findings,  but  a 
complete  report  on  this  Important  effort 
won't  be  available  for  about  two  more  weeks. 
Nevertheless.  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  tell  you  about  what  we  had 
in  mind  when  we  initiated  this  project — 
what  we  hoped  to  learn,  and  what  we  beU«-v« 
pilots  may  have  gained  from  the  two-way 
Informational  exchange. 

First  off,  the  30-day  effort  was  designed 
to  spark — not  Just  for  the  30  days  obvi- 
ously— increased  vigilance  in  accident  pre- 
vention by  calling  to  everyone's  attention 
the  details  they  may  be  continually  over- 
looking for  personal  flight  safety.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  moat  accidents  begin  before  the 
aircraft's  engines  are  start«d.  The  Flight 
Standards  Division  personnel  sought  to 
Identify  those  deficiencies  that  appear  tn 
most  accident  report.5  as  casual  factors.  For 
Instance.  lack  of  currency  in  the  aircraft  on 
the  part  of  pilots,  airmen  and  aircraft  rec- 
ords out  of  date  deficiencies  tn  malntenanoe 
shop  procedures  and  record  keeping  and  a 
myriad  of  other  Items  that  add  up  to  a 
serious  accident  potential. 

The  sole  purpose  of  operation  ground  as- 
sist has  been  to  help  spot  these  shortcomings 
and  encouraging  pi'.ots  and  maintenance 
personnel  to  engage  in  a  two-way  exchange 
of  safety  Information. 

The  response  was.  for  the  most  part. 
enthusiastic.  A  great  many  airmen  have 
written  to  me  commenting  on  the  program 
They  were  in  favor  of  the  project  and 
thought  It  timely,  albeit  of  short  duratlon. 
In  their  letters  and  telegrams,  many  re- 
ported unsafe  conditions  at  various  airports, 
alleged  deficiencies  m  "the  system"  and 
other  potential  accident  causes. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  some  who 
missed  the  point  entirely,  or  who  bod  not 
been  made  aware  beforehand  of  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  the  program.  A  few  accused 
the  PAA  of  engaging  In  gestapo-lUte  toctlca 
and  worse. 

Nevertheless,  the  consensus  is  that  op- 
eration ground  assist  served  a  highly  useful 
pturpose  and  that  more  of  this  type  of  ac- 
tivity should  be  placed  on  the  PAA  agenda 
of  "things  to  do  in  behalf  of  flight  safety" 
In  the  future.  Depending  upon  wtiat  is 
learned  from  the  detailed  reports  of  opera- 
tion groimd  assist,  i  may.  indeed,  call  for 
another.  If  and  when  I  do.  you  may  be  sure 
you'll  be  among  the  first  to  know. 

The  Congress  Is  providing  the  resources 
and  support  to  build  the  finest  aviation 
system  m  the  world.  But  none  of  the  im- 
provements now  under  way  can  devolp  pilot 
Judgment  or  automatically  upgrade  flying 
skills.  These  are  personal  goals  that  a  pilot 
must  seek  lor  himself  In  behalf  of  his  fel- 
low airmen,  those  who  fly  with  him,  and  those 
whose  safety  on  the  ground  may  be  affected 
by  his  actions.  It  Is  precisely  this  kind  of 
profess  to  nallem  in  building  and  operating 
aircraft  which  makes  the  EAA  sucli  an  out- 
standing organization. 

Early  in  my  career  as  Administrator  of  FAA, 
I  decided  it  was  necessary  to  confer,  on  » 
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continuing  basis,  with  all  segments  or  the 
avattoa  mamtry;  that  is.  if  I  expected  to 
ao  the  right  job  for  PAA  and  accomplish  the 
right  Job  for  you.  I  needed,  and  coutlnue  to 
need,  the  confidence  and  undcrsundlag  of 
all  segments  or  our  lnduitr>-— manufacturers, 
air  carriers,  the  many  tilsparate  elements  oi 
general  aviat.on.  airport  operators,  supplies— 
everyone. 

Tj  get  things  started.  I  asked  our  Office 
ol  Plana  to  arrange  a  series  of  meetings  with 
various  user  groups.  As  you  may  know  a 
special  sport  aviation  listening  session  Just 
tor  this  purpose  was  arranged  at  Halea  Cor- 
i-ers.  Wlsajnaln.  in  February.  I  asked  Paul 
Pobtrczny  to  get  a  representative  group  to- 
gether to  discuss  their  problems  with  our 
top  FAA  people. 

We  spent  an  evening  and  the  ne.xt  mor.i- 
Ing  ••listening"  and  discussing  the  major 
Issues  facing  each  of  you— the  experimen- 
talist the  homebunder.  the  acrobatic  pilot. 
the  scaring  enthusiast,  the  antique  and  war- 
bird  restorers,  and  others  who  belong  to  this 
\vo:!derr-.-a  fraternity  of  sports  aviation. 

The  group  assembled  by  Paul  Included 
the  President  of  the  EAA  Divisions;  BUI  Ross 
of  the  Warblrds;  Verne  Jobiit  of  the  Inter- 
lutlonal  .Aerobat:c  Club;  and  Buck  Hubert 
of  the  Antique  and  Classic  Division.  We  also 
haa  Dick  Schreder  it  the  Soaring  Society  ot 
America.  Jim  Bede  of  Bede  Aircraft.  Ken 
Brock  ot  t.-^e  Popular  Hotarcraft  Association 
Charlie  HlUard  of  the  Acrobatic  Club  of 
America,  and  many  other  Individuals  who 
»ere  representatives  of  the  activity  of  sport 
aviation. 

I  won't  take  the  time  this  evening  to  de- 
tail ou-  dlacusalons  at  this  meeting  for  I 
am  oiire  Paul  and  his  able  stair  have  already 
summarized  them  for  you  in  his  reports  to 
the  membership.  However,  if  you'd  luce  a 
copy  of  our  report  on  the  session,  write  to 
the  PAA  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  PAA  Lli- 
tenlrg  Session  on  Sport  and  General  Avia- 
tion. Hales  Corner,  Wisconsin  Well  be  glad 
to  send  you  a  copy. 

:.i  addition  to  bettermg  the  lines  ot  com- 
munication established  through  such  meet- 
ings In  general,  you  people  now  have  the 
distinction  of  having  a  man  assigned  In  PAA 
t3  ser.e  as  a  focal  point  for  all  EAA  contacts 
Paul  Poberezny  asked  that  It  be  done  and  we 
were  pleased  to  oblige.  Charlie  Schuck.  who 
I  believe  all  of  you  know  weU.  serves  m  this 
capacity  Let  him  know  your  problems.  I 
know  he  11  do  his  best  to  work  them  out  to 
our  mutual  advantage.  If  he  doesn't— let 
me  know. 

Tou,  as  a  group,  are  receiving  a  fair  por- 
tion ot  our  time  and  I  think  Paul  will  verUy 
that  bis  business  relations  with  FAA  have 
greatly  Improved;  that  Is.  getting  to  the  peo- 
ple who  wul  have  to  Initiate  changes  or  take 
act  lotion  existing  problems. 

Oqt  such  example  was  setting  that  P47  out 
on  the  fleld  to  Oshkosh  tor  this  Fly-Iu  The 
Aircraft  was  restricted  irom  cross-country 
operations  unUI  It  had  a  minimum  of  60 
hours  ot  flight  time.  ThU  was  not  within  the 
Intent  ot  our  policy.  So  a  call  from  BUI  Ross 
to  Charlie  Schuck,  who.  In  turn,  went  to  the 
Region,  cleared  the  limitations,  and  that 
beautiful  Thunderbolt  got  here  for  the  Ply. 
In.  The  point  Is— and  I  reallv  mean  this— 
the  FAA  Is  dedicated  to  making  flying  more 
safe,  more  efficient  and  more  accessible  to  all 
segments  of  the  aviation  community, 

IncldentaUy.  you  wUI  be  Interested  to 
know,  we  have  just  Issued  an  NPRM  which 
among  other  things,  will  establish  a  special 
certificate,  outside  of  the  experimental  cate- 
gory,  for  .ilrcraft  fabricated  and  assembled  by 
persona  who  undertook  their  construction 
smely  for  their  o'xn  ed-.icatlon  or  recreation. 
This  has  become  tentatively  Identlfled  as  a 
••c;>str.m.bullt"  certlflcate.  and  arose  from 
a^pelltlon  orlElnally  submitted  by  KAA  June 

This  proposed  rule  will  provide  more  ob- 
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Jectlve  standards  regarding  what  is  required 
or  the  builder  than  Is  the  caie  with  the  pres- 
ent ■•amatcur-huuf  classification  under  th- 
exporlmeiital  category.  A  transition  period 
of  two  years  is  proposed  durmg  «hlch  ccr- 
tlflcation  In  either  •■experlmcaial-  or  "'us- 
tom-buUi "  categories  would  be  permltieu 
following  which  all  such  aircraft  would  be 
certificated.  In  the  "custom-buut"  caiecor  • 
aircraft  already  certificated  as  "amateui- 
buut"  would  not  be  required  to  change  over 
i<i  the  new  category  (Jim  Rudolph's  presen. 
tatlon  wm  go  into  the  details  i ,  but  can  do  so 
at  their  owners  option. 

lu  luldltlon,  proposals  to  amend  Parts  43 
aiid  65  to  establish  a  new  "repairman  cer- 
tlflcat«  , custom-buut  1"  Is  Included  These 
wui  permit  a  oullder  to  perform  maintenance 
on  aircraft  buut  by  him,  and  establish  stand- 
aids  for  the  Issuance  of  thb  certificate 

Now  that  I  have  told  you  what  we  are  do- 
ing. 1  would  like  to  tell  you  what  you  oou'd 
do  lor  us.  I  like  to  regard  our  association  as 
a  twc-way  street  as  I  emphasized  In  mv  re- 
cent letter  to  airmen  aud  in  my  .30-J»v"  On- 
eration  Oround  Assist  project 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  p8rio.;aily  am 
committed  to  the  prevention  of  acDldenl? 
Every  tune  I  read  of  another  aircraft  acci- 
dent—no  m.iiter  what  type  of  aircraft  Is  In- 
volved—and I  study  the  reports  of  each  and 
Z'Z  ^,?,  {  ^^""P'y  s«S<iened.  Let  there 
be  no  mistake  about  that.  During  1973  there 
J"?  "  «'"  »'  «-l»0  general  awatlon  "cN 
dents  which  resulted  In  1.340  fatalities  Of 
these  totals  we  suffered  2.340  personal  flylmt 
accidents  Which  resulted  m  «a  falamies' 
This  Is  57  percent  of  all  accidents  for  all 
segme.-.ts   of   genera!    aviation— 67   percent 

^.Jjrr  ^'^^''  «P«"«=«1  another  1338 
sS^-  ?n  m'  "*  »«'<lents  with  413  fatalities. 
Sadl>.  m  this  category,  to  extrapolate  for  the 
8M  ft,1^?M  "•' »"'"='?»«  2.4'6  ScldenS  and 
!^nJ  ,^  '"'■■  ^'"  "^  """■'^  "«■>  2.476  per. 
S  thorn  ^?  accidents.  We  shouldn't  have  any 
^„i^  .  J?"  ^"*  ^"'='>  K"™  prospects  are  as 
unacceptable  to  you  as  they  are  time 

.™i  .1?.!"  *  national  goal  of  reducing  gen- 

v^  aid  hv  ,""'"'"  "*•  "y  «  P«^«t  this 
year  and  by  s  percent  again  next  vear  rf« 
not  much.  I  know,  but  It's  a  re"llIt"-goaf 

>!r.^  ,;  """^  "'  »«on>Pll»hed  with  your 
rivL^;Jrh';°"  ""'  "*  ^°'"«  *"»  yourself  ana 
roal  ^e  ''w."  "^Sf  »^""y  »«  ■="  «ach  this 
goal  True,  we  will  always  face  some  acci- 
dents as  long  as  we  defy  gravity,  stm  If  we 
remember  that  our  airspace  forever  remaiS 

In  Closing  I  must  say  that  I  have  been  tre- 

ism  displayed  by  general  aviation  and  nar- 
tlcular ly  the  EAA  membership.  Along  safetrs 
cemerllne.  you  have  taken  the  resins"  mty 

«m.?k»h,rH"^  ^°'"  ""Sht  actlmil^  S  a 
remarkable   degree.  Tou   deserve  the  tUght 

0^!v°r'^t.'";"^*^  y°"'  B"'  «mem?lrlhi 
fl^l  l^V^"  ""'"^  understanding  and  a 
to  ,^^f  "S^."""'°""'"P  "°  y°"  continue 
to  enjoy  what  you  now  have  Keen  .m  the 
good  work  Speaking  tor  the  TeaeZV^Ktlol 
Admlnls^tlon  we  will  continue  to  look  M 

5s't  ^'^?a'So'nror,ss^"?r?^.'^- 

contmued  development  y^SS  ^'cn  a^ItSn' 
Thank  you. 
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PURGATORY  ON  -WHEELS 


HON.  lES  ASPIN 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  AugMst  7.  1974 

f^YJv^fi!™-  ^-  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  to 


the  attention  ol  my  colleagues  a  verv 
perceptive  and  well  written  article  by 

whl']^.'^J^^,';  ^"""^"^  "Purgatory  on 
Wheels,  I  believe  Mr.  Meyer  has  made 
an  articulate  and  effective  case  for  in- 
creased reg^UaUon  of  the  mobUe  home 
industry.  In  a  time  when  more  and  more 
of  oui-  citizens  are  finding  mobUe  home 
ott-nership  attractive  we  should  aU  be 
lookmg  for  ways  to  insure  that  mobile 
homeowners  are  afforded  the  same  rleht-s 
conventional  homeowners  expect; 

PUBCATOBY   ON    WHEELS 

(By  Eugene  Meyer) 

The  mobile  home  community  today  u  not 
unlike  tne  small  town  0/  yesterday— a  place 
inhere  people  think  it;  good  to  getto  knou, 
your  neighbor.  A  place  where  you  can  take 
a  walk  with  a  sense  0/  secunl!,.  ...  a  cvm- 
ZTH?  "^  ""*  preserves  the  best  in  Amen, 
can  !(/«.— Burgees  Meredith,  narrating  a  mo- 
bile home  Industry  film 

'The  Nlghtlngale-Woodley  HUIs  trauer  park 
is  located  off  old  D  S.  1  in  Virginia,  a  few 
mues  below  Washington.  It  is  hidden  from 
the  highway  behind  a  Shaky's  pizza  parlor 
a  car  wash  and  an  old  motel  featurmg  nleht- 

h'°H,',?^'"1""  ''"""'  "■«"=  "-'"tl  through 
the  hilly  park,  where  500  or  so  vintage  trail- 
ers are  Jammed  together  In  an  elegant  exte- 
rior of  tarmshed  metal  and  exposed  wheels 
Some  perch  precariously  on  cinder  blocks 
Throughout  the  park  are  signs,  handlettered 
OF  TH^TOo"""  """  '"^"°""«'  BEWARE 

.  r5X.'-n,'"'"'"T  °'  "^'^"'8  ^""^  'here's 
^J,,^  entrance  fee.  even  though  the  used 
trailer  I3  already  In  the  park  when  you  buy 
lo'i?  '■°"  ""'■''  °"  '°'  ""e  neighbors  say  It'e 
»300  or  MOO.  Nobody  has  lease?  "It's  on/stop 
above  the  ghetto."  observed  one  resident 

Maggie  Thornton  came  to  Woodley  HlUs  15 
years  ago  from  the  mountains  of  Southwest, 
em  Virginia.  A  widow,  she  Is  60  but  looks 
much  Older.  She  lives  cramped  in  a  tiny  7-bv- 

,^h?'  i?""  "■"  '=°*'=  '^"  »«''«>  «  month 
to  buy.  She  pays  another  $70  to  the  park  for 
"site  rent,"  plus  utilities. 

Soon  after  she  moved  In  two  years  aeo  tie 
«^^l,^^°"  exploded.  The  toilet  didn't 
flush  Her  foot  crashed  through  the  rotten 
f'»f»\of  the  bathroom  floor^  Ham  leSS 
inside  through  light  sockets,  most  of  them 
LT?^?l  fc"""'  ""o^  fx^t^bes  cover  the  rot 
?h.^,t  *""^pom  floor,  at  the  front  door,  by 
the  kitchen  sink.  The  celling  la  bare  plywood 
x.f,/,  '^'"  ""■  """e  ''om  AA  MobUe 
h!*  Si  ■  ^'  °'  """^  "•»""  sales  lots  that 
f„„  7^,"  Richmond  Highway  ,US.  1).  blenS- 
ing  into  the  strip  of  gas  stations,  hamburger 
dr  ve-lns  and  fried  chicken  Jotata.  "EvSj- 
hlng  we  agreed  to  do  was  done."  the  firm's 
,n,:fZT,?T  ^"'  "^'»  "ad  a  Chance  to 
J^'^h.  f  ^l""'  '°  ^  ""  »'«  good  enough 
for  her  standards."  At  AA  MobUe  Markit 
salesman  Hank  Ridge  says  there  Is  a  30-dav 
guarantee,  but  that  basically.  "What  you  see 
Is  what  you  get."  ••  j"u  oec 

w.?i^Hlf  s^"™.*""''  ""'  «  rarpenter.  bis 
wife  and  baby  also  live  In  Woodley  Hills.  In 

t^.'i'^j:;""'.''*""'  ""y  ""<■  for  »I40  a 
month.  The  three  generations  of  Thorntons 

nl  ^f'?J™=?^'  "*'  '"=  ^"""^  *■"<"'  tatn- 
„y,v^  '  ^"^"0  on  the  welfare  treadmUI 
with  no  way  to  get  off.  When  new  homes  and 
vised  ones  start  at  MO  000  with  high  down- 
payments  and  ten  percent  mortgages,  when 
low-cost  apartments  are  being  wiped  out  by 
urban  renewal  and  the  government  refuses 
to  build  subsldUred  housing  for  the  Maggie 
Thorntons  of  this  world,  they  are  lucky  to 
have  any  roof  over  their  beads,  even  one  that 
Is  bare  plywood. 

iNBEcmrrv  on  wHrELs 
Not  all  trailer  parks  (or  mobUe  home 
parks,  as  the  Industry  prefers  to  call  theml 
Bre  as  visibly  depressmg  as  Nlghtlngale- 
Woodley  Hills.  But  for  many  ot  the  8.5  mil- 
lion people  living  m  these  uniquely  American 
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structures,  reality  Is  far  frcm  the  glowing 
industry  propaganda 

Most  of  the  nation's  mobUe  home  dwellers 
live  In  34,000  parks.  The  rest  live  in  rural 
areas.  In  the  hills  of  Appalachla,  or  on  prairie 
rpserviftlons,  all  generally  on  land  they  own. 
California  and  Florida  are  the  two  leading 
mnblie  home  states,  with  2.200  and  1.300 
parks  respectively  In  1968.  In  these  two  states 
fire  located  245  of  the  290  Industry-rated  top 
parks.  Young  marrleds  and  retired  couples 
predominate  in  all  parks,  with  retirees  espe- 
cially filling  the  Florida  parks,  where  77  per- 
cent of  mobile  home  dwellers  are  over  63 
years  of  age. 

Promising  "security"  against  tlie  outside 
world  ("24-hour  uniformed  security  guards," 
advertises  one  Florida  "retirement  vUlage"). 
mobile  home  parks  deliver  Insecurity  from 
within.  Tenant  rights  In  city  apartments  are 
generous  compared  to  the  tyranny  inflicted 
on  mobile  home  owners.  The  mobile  borne 
owner  who  finds  himself  arbltrarUy  and  sum- 
marily evicted  win  discover  virtually  no 
spaces  avaUable  elsewhere  reinforcing  the 
reluctance  to  protest.  In  fact,  a  mobUe  home 
generally  moves  only  once,  from  the  factory 
to  the  park,  where  it  Is  likely  to  change 
hands  but  not  location. 

Most  mobile  home  parks  sprouted  when 
undeveloped  land  on  the  outer  suburban 
landcape  was  cheap  and  plentiful.  Tester, 
day's  exurban  frontier  has  become  today's 
clutter.  Whether  as  discrimination  or  sen- 
sible planning,  county  ofBclals  now  restrict — 
through  sewer  moratoriums  and  zoning — the 
spread  of  what  thev  consider  the  traUer 
blight, 

WhUe  the  lawmakers  have  tried  to  dis- 
courage new  mobUe  home  parks,  they  have 
done  little  to  protect  those  already  In  them. 
In  many  states.  mobUe  homes  are  classified 
as  vehicles,  and  therefore  exempt  from  local 
buUding  and  housing  codes,  even  though 
studies  have  shown  mobUe  homes  more  sus- 
ceptible to  damage  from  fires,  tornados  and 
hurricanes.  According  to  one  study,  winds  of 
40  to  50  mUes  an  hour  wUl  tip  one  over;  at 
70  m.p.h..  "the  unit  explodes.  And  although 
mdustry  spokesmen  like  to  point  out  that 
states  have  adopted  the  American  National 
Standards  mstltute  code  for  mobUe  home 
construction,  critics  say  enforcement  Is  min- 
imal. 

What  state  laws  do  exist  are  a  hodge-podge. 
Fe'ver  than  ten  states  have  laws  regulating 
mobUe  home  parks.  Michigan  protects  own. 
er.tenants  from  arbitrary  and  retaliatory 
eviction  but  requires  no  lease  and  allows 
entrance  and  exit  fees.  Florida  requires  that 
units  be  tied  down,  as  hurricane  protection, 
but  aUows  entrance  fees,  reported  as  high  as 
82,500  at  one  Miami  park.  Delaware  requires 
a  written  lease  with  a  120-day  minimum, 
and  bars  retaliatory  evictions."  Mame  bars 
eviction  If  the  tenant-owner  can  prove  the 
park  owner  wants  the  space  to  get  entrance 
fees  or  to  locate  a  new  mobile  home  he  Just 
sold.  Except  In  Michigan,  where  a  state 
agency  prosecutes  violators,  enforcement  is 
generally  left  to  the  individual  mobile  home 
owner,  who  must  file  a  cIvU  court  suit. 

Such  problems  don't  concern  most  Amer- 
icans. And  not  Just  the  general  public  but 
even  the  hotismg  activists  have  generaUy  ig- 
nored the  problems  of  traUer  people.  The 
rlpplng-off  of  redneck  America  has  never 
been  a  trendy  cause,  so  mobUe  home  owners 
largely  suffer  Ui  sUence.  "For  most  people, 
to  do  otherwise  would  mean  out  and  out 
eviction."  says  Lily  Jarman  of  Ralph  Nader's 
Center  for  Auto  Safety.  Tenant  activism  that 
haa  mobilized  ghetto  dweUers  and  luxury 
apartment  tenanu  liasn't  caught  on  with 
traUer  people.  Jarman  says,  "because  of  the 
flak  that  would  ensue."  The  result  is  de- 
spair and  resignation. 

IT'S   HARD   TO   riND   A   PLACE 

A  mUe  below  Laurel  Raceway,  midway  be- 
tween Washington  and  Baltimore.  Rebecca 
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Cooke  was  pourtng  cbange  into  a  60<la  ma- 
chine next  to  her  home.  Smith's  MobUe 
Home  Court.  She  was  barefoot  and  pretty 
with  a  soft.  Southern  voice,  blond  hair  and 
the  sad  look  of  white  poverty.  She  and  her 
husband,  at  20.  two  years  younger  tban  her. 
were  refugees  from  Charleston.  West  Vlr- 
gLaia,  where  Jobs  were  as  scarce  as  filet 
mlgnon.  She  was  "kind  of  home  sick."  she 
said.  But  in  Laxirel,  be  had  found  work  in  a 
gas  station,  she  In  a  carryout.  and  they  tiad 
high  bopes. 

They  had  one  child,  two  years  old,  and 
another  on  the  way.  They  were  paying  H8  a 
week  to  rent  an  aging  trailer.  It  was  less  than 
tea  years  old.  but  that  qualifies  it  as  a  relic 
among  mobile  homes,  whlcb  deteriorate  and 
depreciate  faster  than  cars.  "The  handles  are 
off  all  the  doors."  Rebecca  Cooke  said.  "It 
looks  like  some  folks  who  lived  there  before 
they  didn't  take  care  of  it.  The  rent's  a  little 
high,  too.  But  we're  Just  sta>'lng  until  we  can 
buy  furniture  and  save  up  $185  for  the  de- 
posit on  an  apartment."  It  takes  no  clairvoy- 
ance to  know  that  months  later,  Rebecca 
Cooke  will  stm  be  at  Smith's,  trying  to  scrape 
up  that  $185  for  a  dovnpayment  on  the  eood 
life. 

Altogether,  there  are  some  20  traUers  at 
Smiths,  five  too  many  according  to  county 
offlclala.  Howard  county  housing  chief  B. 
Harrison  Shipley  was  surprised  to  learn 
Smith's  had  any  rental  units,  the  only  ones 
the  county  inspects.  "They  had  II  at  one 
time,"  he  said,  "We've  had  problems  wJtb  the 
way  they  kept  them,  deteriorated  and  un- 
safe," 

The  trailers  at  Smith's  lack  "skirting,"  the 
metal  facade  of  permanency  that  some  parks 
require  to  hide  the  wheels.  Except  for  patches 
of  grassless  earth  between  and  undemeatb 
the  trailers.  Smith's  provides  no  play  space 
for  children.  The  park  is  separated  from  XJJS. 
1  by  a  wide,  rocky  shoulder.  A  metal  bin  aits 
by  the  road,  the  receptacle  for  everjronc'a 
trash  and  garbage. 

Behind  the  trailers  bordering  the  highway 
the  land  drops  sharply  into  bottomland  by  a 
stream.  It  is  here  that  Rebecca  Cooke's  traUer 
is  located.  There  used  to  be  a  dozen  more, 
parked  In  a  circle,  flooded  from  time  to  time 
by  the  rnin-swollen  creek.  Tbey  remained 
there  anyway,  the  only  land  at  Smith's  legal- 
ity zoned  for  trailers,  until  the  local  power 
company    acquired    the   property. 

Pamllies  living  by  the  creek  could  move 
to  high  ground  or  leave.  John  Lowell,  a  re- 
tired bricklayer  with  a  grizzled,  unshaven 
face,  moved  his  1968  trailer  to  the  high 
ground.  His  rent  doubled,  from  SCO  to  *120 
a  month.  "You  got  to  put  ud  with  the  high 
rent."  he  said.  "It's  hard  to  And  a  place." 

Helen  Patterson,  manager  of  Crane's 
Trailer  Court  In  Laurel.  Md..  knows  the  mo- 
bile home  industry  from  the  inside,  and  she 
despises  it.  Crane's  Is  roughly  30  years  old 
one  of  three  adjacent  parks  that  sit  in  the 
median  of  U.S.  1  like  small  Islands  m  a  rag- 
ing river  of  cars.  Helen  Patterson  has  lived 
there  for  eight  years,  five  as  park  monger. 
An  American  nag  decal  decorates  the  door  of 
her  1971  three  bedroom  mobile  home.  Coun- 
try mtisic  from  the  radio  fill  the  kitchen  and 
living  room. 

Helen  Patterson  is  outraged  at  most  park 
rules,  extra  chaises,  admission  fees  and  in- 
timidation of  residents — all  of  which  she  say? 
are  almost  endemic  to  the  Industrr.  In  most 
parks,  she  says.  "If  you're  a  friend  of  the 
manager,  you  can  do  what  you  want."  If 
you're  not  a  friend,  she  adds,  you  are  often 
to  accept  "fantastic  rules  and  changes:  If 
you  have  four  kids,  you  pay  extra.  If  your 
mother  wants  to  stay  overnight,  you  pay 
extra.  If  you  have  a  second  car,  a  washer- 
dryer,  you  pay  extra.  A  park  restricting  people 
like  that  holds  them  down  to  a  lower  stand- 
ard of  living." 

At  Crane's,  there  Is  a  single  rent  of  |i65  a 
month,  plus  $11.45  In  county  tax.  The  rules 
are  few.  "My  most  stringent  ones  have  to  do 
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with  health — ^no  trash  around  the  trailers: 
you're  responsible  for  your  own  kids." 

To  Helen  Patterson,  trailer  people  are 
often  "a  better  grade  of  pe.-)ple.  Seme  of 
them  are  old.  Maybe  they  don't  look  £s  nice." 
B-.it  they  are  mostly  honest,  hard-working 
people  "who  do  about  the  same  aa  everyone 
else."  At  Crane's,  tliat  means  construction, 
carpentry,  high  tension  work,  sheetmetal 
work,  trticklng. 

But  outsiders.  Helen  Patterson  says.  "weu. 
they  seem  to  sit  back  and  look  at  us  as  If 
we  were  some  kind  of  roving  strangers,  trash. 
It's  a  hangover  from  the  days  when  every- 
thing In  traUers  was  carmes.  Even  now,  when 
yoti  go  to  borrow  money,  and  you  put  down 
a  mobUe  home  court  as  your  address,  they 
iook  at  you  and  go.  'Ah-hem.'  Automatically, 
you're  inferior.  They  seem  to  take  the  atti- 
tude if  you  live  m  a  mobile  home,  you  can't 
afford  anything  else." 

WELCOME   TO   PRXCNDLT    VILLAGE 

Friendly  Village  of  Dulles.  20  mUes  from 
Wasiilngton  and  within  earshot  of  Dulles 
Airport  In  Virginia,  is  to  the  D.S  Route  1 
traUer  parks  n-hat  a  luxury  high-rise  Is  to 
red-brick  housing  projecu.  Three  years  old 
and  determined  to  keep  its  fresh,  un- 
blemished look.  It  admits  no  mobile  homes 
more  than  two  yeus  old.  It  Is  a  eodally  artf- 
contalned  community  with  Its  own  swim- 
ming pool,  tennis,  volleyball  and  badmmtou 
courts,  billiards  room,  clubhouse,  men's  and 
women's  organizations,  spagheui  dinnen, 
classes  in  ceramics  and  knitting. 

With  500  spaces  on  94  treeless  but  well- 
manicured  acres.  Friendly  VUlage  is  the 
largest  park  in  the  DC.  area  It  separates 
famUles  with  kids  from  families  without,  on 
paved  streets  named  after  airlines.  More  than 
20  miles  from  the  urban  core.  It  is  patrolled 
nightly  by  an  off-duty  Fairfax  County  cop 
Its  residents  Include  only  a  handful  of  blacks 

"I  know  aU  about  the  Route  i  parks— 
that's  whafs  kuiing  us  with  the  garden  clubs 
and  the  environmentalists."  says  big  BUI 
Bolsseau.  32S-pound.  6-foot,  Sii-lnch  gen- 
eral manager.  "This  is  lUte  a  mansion  com- 
pared to  Route  i.  We  try  to  get  mto  areas 
where  you  don't  have  to  deal  with  the  very 
low-Income  people."  "Wliat  we're  looking 
for  is  good  famiUes."  adds  seoond-ln- 
command  Dick  Lelaenrlng.  "We  will  not 
allow  it  to  become  a  'trailer  park.'  If  people 
don't  want  first  class  living,  we  have  nn 
room  for  them." 

It  costs  »200  to  S300  a  month  to  live  in 
Friendly  village.  "Deflnitely  not  low- 
Income."  LelsenrtoB  says  proudly.  In  addi- 
tion to  basic  monthly  rent — two  months  of  it 
In  advance  Friendly  Villagers  must  buy  skirt- 
ing (t375).  two  sets  of  steps  l»325l  an 
awiung  (M95I.  and  a  •10.000  liability- 
property   damage   Insurance    policy    (8176) 

Eighty-three  percent  of  the  residents  live 
in  double  wldes.  two  la-foot  wide  units 
bolted  together:  status  m  the  miblle  home 
subculture.  Friendly  Village  gets  four  stars 
from  WoodaU's  Mobile  Home  Sc  Park  Direc- 
tory, the  Duncan  Hlnes  ot  the  Industrv  It's 
not  the  top  rating,  but  It's  close. 

Many  residents  are  either  newlv  moved  in 
or  In  some  way  associated  with  the  park-  «6- 
yenr-old  Harry  c.  Zimmerman,  however,  was 
a  newcomer.  He  and  Jessie,  hie  wife  had 
moved  from  a  •42.000  home  Intc  a  »20  000 
I'Indale.  the  Cadillac  of  mobile  homes.  "With 
a  10-year  mortgage  and  the  Oood  Lord  this 
WUl  someday  be  ours."  said  Zimmerman,  a 
cargo  supervisor  at  Dulles.  Richard  Gotten 
also  with  a  new  Vlndale,  had  been  "driven'' 
from  his  site-bullt  house  by  high  taxes.  Cot- 
ten  Is  a  professional  right-winger  who  buys 
radio  time  and  publishes  a  newsletter  Be 
likes  the  security  In  the  park "  and  Its  "re- 
sponslMe  management." 

Management  means  "no  rules  people  can't 
live  within. "  Leisenring  says.  Most  of  them, 
however,  need  a  slide  nUe  to  be  understood. 
For  Sale  signs  are  forbidden.  Undefined  "Im- 
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moral  conduct  will  not  be  lolerated"  Once 
a  family  moves  in,  u  oecda  management's 
okay  zo  add  to  Its  number.  Kids  (limit  of 
three  I  and  peu  lUmt:  of  iwoi  cost  t5  each 
a  month  Pets  may  iiot  be  over  10  Inches  hi^h 
*'at  the  hlpe,  measured  when  the  animal  Is 
standing  erect,  and  out  over  26  pounds. 

Break  a  rule  aud  leave  for  five  days,  and 
you  oan  lose  your  unit  and  everything  in  It. 
You  are  subject  to  eviction  on  30  days  notice 
with  no  reaaon  required.  Three  days  notice, 
If  you  delauit  on  site  rem  or  'other  charges." 
or  fail  to  abide  by  all  "rules  and  reguJattonB. " 
There  Is  no  residents'  association  here,  says 
BolBseau's  Gecretary,  Paul  Douglae,  because 
"they  haves't  found  It  necessary."  Visiting 
Nader's  Raiders  concluded,  however.  "If  care- 
fully guided,  there  is  potential  for  getting  to- 
gether an  underground  tenants  union  or 
grievance  committee."  The  blga»e5t  obetacle: 
'Evtctiou  phobia." 

For.  despite  Its  name.  Friendly  Village  Isn't 
alu-'aya  trlendly. 

Conslder  the  case  of  Douglas  Schlacter.  30- 
year-old  auto  mechanic  with  a  wife  and 
three  fclds.  Schlacter  bought  his  home 
through  the  park  for  47  200  In  AprU  1972 
"Everything  was  made  to  look  great."  he  re- 
calls. But  after  we  paid  for  the  trailer,  every- 
thing changed — right  from  the  beginning." 
When  ihe  new  mobile  home  wa£  moved  to 
Ita  site,  the  trailer  hitch  broke,  puncturing 
the  insulation  and  causing  water  leakage. 
Electrical  wires  were  locjie.  plumbing  defec- 
tive. •They  Just  didn't  care  "  Schlacter  says 
"The  salesman  told  my  wife.  'You  know,  you 
didn't  buy  a  Cadillac  '  If  you  complained, 
thata  when  you  had  trouble.  They  tried  to 
evict  u£." 

Befcre  he  was  evicted,  Schlacter  got  a 
lawyer  and  moved  out.  The  park  bought  back 
hi3  defective  year-old  trailer,  for  S6.000 — a 
Ios:i  of  S2.40O.  Including  the  cost  of  extras 
Schlacter  had  purchased. 

Paul  Douglas  said  the  Schloctera'  problem 
waa  'they  couldn't  accept  the  fact  they 
bought  a  cheap  unit.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  such  a  troublemaker  and  created  such 
a  dlstubrance  up  and  down  the  street,  we 
tried  to  evict  him.  Our  decision  was  that 
troublemakers  we  don't  need." 

TW-CAN    StTBUHBIA 

Back,  in  1930.  a  mere  1.300  trailers  were 
built  by  the  infant  industry  and  nobody 
called  them  mobile  homes.  Most  of  the  trail- 
ers In  those  days  were  home-made  boxes  on 
wheels,  pulled  by  cars  and  used  exclusively 
for  recreation.  By  1936.  there  were  some 
230.000,  according  to  one  estimate,  but  it 
waa  still  a  cottage  Industry.  In  1937.  the  four 
major  commercial  producers  made  only  9.900. 
The  Depression  chan»;ed  the  picture. 
Trailers  no  longer  symbolized  leisure;  they 
symbolized  unemployment  The  destitute 
ramiUes  of  Middle  America,  refugees  from 
the  Dust  Bowl  and  from  economic  forces 
beyond  their  control  and  comprehension. 
took  to  the  road  In  search  of  work.  As  un- 
welcome at  each  new  town  as  the  last,  they 
camped  together  on  the  back  roads,  squat- 
dine  on  vacant  land,  their  camps  carrjing  the 
usual  load  of  poverty  tils. 

•The  tin  can  tourist,"  viTote  the  New  York 
Timts  In  1937.  "pays  less  for  social  services 
than  any  citizen  of  the  United  States."  And 
so  It  was  that  the  early  laws,  many  stUl  on 
the  books,  were  written  to  control  and  Iso- 
late trailer  people  rather  than  to  regulate  an 
industry  So  It  Is  that  the  California  trailer 
park  law,  as  iate  as  1970.  prohibited  squttlng 
camping  along  roads  and  congregating  in  in- 
formal campgrounds. 

And  so  It  is  that  the  law  also  required  one 
toilet,  one  shower,  and  one  lavatory  for  each 
sex  for  every  100  lots — a  requirement  park 
owners  have  tried  to  turn  Into  a  marketing 
plus  by  making  such  facilities  into  commu- 
nity centers. 

After  World  War  II.  recalls  Vee  Schulze. 
a  44-year-old  maintenance  worker  who  Uvea 
In  a  camp  city  Just  outside  Washington.  D.C, 
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"they  popped  up  because  there  were  no  other 
living  facilities.  Your  lower  class  lived  tn 
them  then  because  they  were  cheap.  It  was 
the  bad  apple  In  the  bushel." 

Veterans  on  the  OI  bUl  al&o  lived,  on  col- 
lege campuses,  in  government-donated  trail- 
ers recycled  during  the  early  postwar  years. 
By  1950.  however,  the  veterans  had  graduated 
from  both  college  and  trailer  living.  Their 
dream  was  a  conventional  house  in  exploding 
suburbia,  not  more  of  the  same.  That  year. 
only  60,000  mobile  homes  were  built — one 
tenth  the  number  built  two  decades  later. 
Today,  mobile  homes  are  a  M.5  billion  a 
year  b-oslness.  In  1973.  the  SOO.OOO  mobile 
homes  accounted  for  about  one-half  of  all 
new  single  family  dwellings.  By  January  1974. 
although  delivery  of  mobile  homes  had 
dropped  by  one-third,  their  share  of  all  new 
single  family  homes  had  risen  to  66  percent 
Five  firms  accounted  for  one-thtrd  of  the 
mobile  homes  built  The  largest  producer, 
with  nearly  ten  percent  of  the  market,  is 
Skyline  Corporation.  It  Is  based  In  Elkhart. 
Indiana,  apparently  the  mobile  home  capital 
of  the  wcrld  with  50  companies  within  a  26- 
mile  radl-cis  of  its  city  hall. 

The  mobile  home  industry  In  the  1960s  and 
early  1970s  has  made  rich  men  of  hustlers 
who  mostly  live  in  stick-built  bouses.  Aa  the 
mobile  home  industry  has  expanded,  so  have 
mobile  homes.  Eight  and  ten-foot  wide 
models  are  now  obsolete.  Twelve  wldes  are 
standard,  with  l4-wldes  Increasing  (in  states 
that  allow  such  widths  to  be  towed  on  hlgh- 
waysl  and  double-wldes  gaining  In  popular- 
ity. Today's  mobile  homes  are  nearly  three 
times  larger  than  their  World  War  li  pred- 
ecessors. 

Mobile  homes  ^except  double  wldes)  come 
furnished  from  the  factcffy  starting  at  about 
86.000.  The  low  price  tag  Is.  of  course,  deceiv- 
ing. For  mobile  homes  represent,  as  Boston 
economist  Carol  S.  GreenwaJd  put  It,  "low 
cost  housing  with  high  cost  financing  "  Fi- 
nancing is  short  term  at  high  Interest  rates, 
often  12  percent  and  as  high  as  21.5  percent 
In  Michigan.  Buying  a  mobile  home  Is  more 
ItKe  buying  a  car  than  a  bouse.  The  final 
irony  is  that  because  of  the  nearly  $1  per 
mUe  cost  In  moving  a  unit,  mobile  home 
owners  are  even  less  mobUe  than  most 
Americans. 

TIME    FOR    A    BHEAKTHSOCCH 

That  mobile  homes  have  become  such  a 
major  share  of  the  American  housing  market 
is  reason  enough  to  turn  the  Industry, 
through  legislation.  Into  something  more 
than  an  unregulated  frontier  caricature. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  the  abuses  that  exist. 
It  Is  not  enough  to  say,  as  Gerald  Ford  did 
last  year  before  a  mobile  home  manufactur- 
ers' meeting  m  Washington,  that  'This  In- 
dustry sort  of  epitomizes  the  free  enterprise 
system," 

There  are  obvious  reforms  that  most  be 
enacted:  long-term  leases  of  one  year  or  more 
ta  provide  the  security  within  that  mobile 
partes  now  promise  from  without,  a  ban  on 
non -refundable  entrance  and  exist  fees;  no 
rules  that  restrict  lifestyles  unless  they  in- 
vade the  rights  of  others:  no  ratallatorv 
evictions;  no  monopoly  sales  of  mobile  homes 
pnd  accessories  by  park  owners;  creation  of 
enforcement  agencies  to  take  offenders  to 
criminal  court,  rather  than  leaving  mobile 
home  owners  the  more  dlfflcult,  costly,  and 
protracted  route  of  filing  their  own  civil  suit 
for  damages  or  relief. 

More  for  reasons  of  regulation  than  taxing 
policy,  the  contradiction  between  mobile 
homes  as  vehicles  and  mobile  homes  as 
houses  must  be  resolved,  so  that  local  of- 
flc-ials  can  inspect  the  units  before  they're 
sold  Especially  in  need  of  closer  supervls'lon 
are  second-hand  sales.  All  parks  should  be 
inspected  regularly  to  enforce  health  and 
safety  standards.  And  as  long  as  park  owners 
are  responsible  for  roads  and  utilities  in  a 
park,  they  must  be  made  legally  responsible 
as  well,  or  else  municipalities  must  provide 
such  services. 
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Warranties  must  be  extended  from  90  days 
to  one  year,  and  service  must  be  rendered 
where  the  mobile  home  Is  parked,  not  at  the 
factory  (a  stipulation  In  some  warranties 
which  makes  them  worthless).  There  is  an- 
other reason  for  extending  the  time  limit 
Federally-Insured  financing  for  mobile  homes 
demands  a  one-year  warranty.  The  lack  of 
It  largely  explains  why  such  progranu  go 
virtually  unused,  and  are.  In  effect,  meaning- 
less. The  answer  is  not  to  weaken  the  govern- 
ment requirement,  but  to  force  the  Industry. 
through  legislation,  to  bring  its  warranty 
length  Into  compliance. 

Mobile  homes  will  never  become  low-In- 
come housing  until  the  financing  period  Is 
extended,  thereby  reducing  monthly  pay- 
ments. Currently,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions are  permitted  to  finance  for  15  years, 
only  If  the  mobile  home  is  more  than  14  by 
68  feet,  far  bigger  than  most. 

Ban!cs  are  unlikely  to  make  long-term  In- 
vestment* m  structures  that  literally  fall 
apart  after  a  few  years.  To  build  mobile 
homes  better,  the  Industry  says,  would  simply 
Jack  up  the  price.  But  the  total  price  tag 
alone  is  not  what  determines  who  can  afford 
to  buy:  the  monthly  payment  b»  paramount, 
and  as  long  as  mobile  homes  are  financed 
over  seven  to  nine  years,  the  monthly  pay- 
ment for  new  models  will  remain  high. 

Mobile  homes  ore  low-cost  housing  If  paid 
for  m  cash.  The  Nixon  Administration  has 
touted,  but  not  begun  on  any  large  scale,  a 
program  of  famuy  housing  allowances.  In- 
stead of  providing  monthly  rent  payments, 
the  government  could  offer  lump  sums  of 
cash  for  outright  purchase  of  mobile  homes. 
Beyond  this.  If  former  Housing  Secretary 
George  Ronmey's  Operation  Breakthrough 
failed  to  find  new  doors  to  cheaper  mass- 
produced  housing,  at  least  one  door  haa 
long  been  opened  by  the  mobQe  home  Indus- 
try. 

The  United  States  haa  an  enormous  hous- 
ing problem  that  extends  tieyond  those  we 
still  call  the  Poor.  Interest  rates  and  con- 
struction costs  are  pricing  what  Uttle  new 
housing  Is  being  built  beyond  the  reach  of 
even  middle-income  Americans.  Surely  the 
depressing  poverty  of  Night  ingale-Woodley 
Hills  and  the  1984  double-speak  of  Friendly 
Village  are  not  the  final  words  on  thia  one 
approach  to  new  housing  in  America.  In 
fact,  the  recent  upsurge  In  mobile  home 
construction  is  almost  certain  to  continue. 
And  as  it  does,  the  growing  constituency  of 
mobile  home  owners  is  likely  to  become  a 
force  that  legislators  cannot  afford  to  Ignore. 


CIA  INTERVENTION  IN  OREECK 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OP    MASSACHUSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  7.  1974 
Mr.  HARfUNGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Boston  Globe,  in  an  editorial  of  Aufrust 
3.  1974.  has  spoken  out  strongly  against 
revelations     of     CIA     Interference     In 
Greece  and  other  countries. 
The  editorial  declared  that— 
It  Is  as  though  the  CIA  Is  bomm  ana  de- 
termined   to   demonstrate   that  the  United 
StatAs  has  become  the  adversary  to  self-de- 
termination both  at  hotne  and  abroad  and 
the  buttress  of  autocratic  governments  the 
•.vorld  over 

It  is  encouraging  that  such  respected 
newspapers  as  the  Boston  Globe  are 
shots'lng  their  outrage  over  CIA  Inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  the  last  couple  of  months,  par- 
ticular attention  has  been  given  to  un- 
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lawiul  CIA  intervention  Into  this  coun- 
try's domestic  affairs.  CIA  Intervention 
Into  the  domestic  affairs  of  foreign 
countries  is  simply  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  and  deserves  equal  attention  in  the 
press  and  Congress.  Such  intervention 
15  equally  lllegnl  and  is  a  manifestation 
of  the  same  drive  for  unchecked  power 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government. 

The  editorial  follows: 

CIAs  Exrr  IN  Oreece 

It  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  Ameri- 
cans to  learn  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  apparently  has  closed  shop  In  Greece, 
departing  with  lock,,  stock  and  bags  of  tricks. 
Despite  persistent  rumors,  it  has  never  been 
certain  that  the  CIA  has  been  operating  In 
Greece  at  all. 

But  according  to  authoritative  news  re- 
ports, the  clandestine  espionage  agency  not 
only  has  been  operating  In  Greece,  but.  at 
least  since  the  advent  In  1967  of  the  now- 
deposed  military  Junta,  practically  has  been 
masterminding  Greek  politics  as  well. 

According  to  an  account  this  week  In  The 
New  York  Times,  the  CIA  has  meddled  exten- 
sively In  Greek  domestic  politics,  shifting  Its 
allegiance  among  various  factions.  For  a  while 
in  the  mm-l960s.  the  agency  reportedly  even 
backed  the  leftward  government  of  former 
premier  George  Papandreou.  But  mostly  it 
has  aided  conservative  figures. 

The  agency,  for  Instance,  reportedly  sub- 
sidized and  shepherded  George  Papadopoulos. 
the  Greek  colonel  who  led  the  1967  coup  over- 
throwine  Papandreou.  CIA  operatives  also 
worked  "^cloaely  with  Brig.  Gen.  E>emetrios 
loannides,  who  acceded  to  the  head  of  the 
military  dictatorship  In  another  coup  last 
vear. 

The  Observer,  the  London  newspaper,  last 
year  revealed  evidence  suggesting  that  the 
CIA  engineered  the  downfall  of  the  demo- 
crat IcaUy-elected  Greek  government  In  1967. 
Similarly.  It  now  has  surfaced  that  the  CIA 
operative  closest  to  loannides  returned  to 
Greece  to  confer  with  the  general  shortly  be- 
fore the  July  15  rebellion  in  Cyprus,  which 
was  headed  by  Greek  officers. 

Taken  together,  the  circumstances  indi- 
cate that  the  CIA  has  been  puUlng  the  strings 
for  some  time  in  the  puppet  show  In  Greece, 
where  democracy  originated  many  centuries 
ago.  The  failure  of  the  rebellion  on  Cyprus 
has  toppled  the  army  Junta  that  ruled  Greece 
for  seven  years  and  may  have  uprooted  the 
CIA  there  as  fpell. 

In  any  case,  it  is  heartening  that  the  Amer- 
ican sleuths  are  disengaging  themselves  from 
Greek  Internal  aSalrs.  CIA  antics  have  proved 
as  indefensible  In  Greece  as  in  the  agency's 
Illicit  pan  In  the  Plumber's  Watergate  capers. 

It  Is  as  though  the  CIA  la  bound  and  de- 
termined to  demonstrate  that  the  United 
States  has  become  the  adversary  to  self- 
determination  both  at  home  and  abroad  and 
the  buttress  of  autocratic  governments  the 
world  over. 

As  Victor  Marchettl  and  John  D.  Marks, 
former  US  Intelligence  agents,  said  in  their 
book,  "The  CIA  and  the  Cult  of  InteUlgence:" 
"The  OIA  Is  not  defending  our  national  secu- 
rity. It  seelts  rather  to  maintain  the  status 
quo.  to  hold  back  the  cultural  clock,  in  areas 
that  are  of  little  or  no  significance  to  the 
American  people.  These  efforts  are  doomed  to 
failure." 
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.Administration  Act  iH.R.  15264),  I  wUl 
be  offering  an  amendment  which  is  de- 
signed to  give  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  advance  warning  to  head  off 
potential  shortages  ol  important  raw 
agricultural  commodities. 

This  amendment  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  look  ahead 
and  determine  whether  certain  raw  ag- 
ricultural conunodities,  now  subject  to 
the  reporting  requirements  of  the  1970 
Agricultural  Act.  will  be  in  short  supply 
during  tlie  crop  year.  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  a  commodity  will  be  in  short 
supply,  he  is  required  to  transmit  this 
information  to  Congress,  together  with  a 
detailed  plan  for  coping  with  the  shoi-t- 
age.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would 
have  Input  into  developing  this  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  does  not 
raquire  the  imposition  of  export  controls. 
What  It  does  seek  to  require  is  a  respon- 
sible and  planned  approach  to  dealing 
with  food  commodities  that  are  in  short 
supply.  Such  an  approach  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  guard  against  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic damage  that  accompanied  the 
Russian  wheat  deal  and  If  we  are  to  avoid 
hastily  contrived  export  controls  that 
alienate  traditional  trading  partners. 

An  identical  amendment,  offered  by 
Senator  J*viis,  was  adopted  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  other  body  has  recognized  the 
need  to  give  the  .American  people  some 
assurance  that  we  will  have  adequate 
food  supplies  and  that  we  will  not  ex- 
penence  the  drastic  Quctuations  in  price 
and  supply  that  marked  last  year's  food 
dilemma.  I  hope  the  House  will  recognize 
the  need  for  this  assurance  and  support 
my  amendment  on  Friday. 

The  complete  text  of  my  amendment 
to  H.R.  15264  follows: 

AMEKDUENT   OTVTBED   BT   ME.   WOUT  TO  HA. 

162S4,  AS  Reported 

P&ge  3,  immediately  after  line  7,  insert  tiie 
following : 

"(3)  Wltiiin  Dlnety  days  after  tbe  begin- 
ning ol  the  crop  year  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  determine  which  commodities, 
if  any.  subject  to  the  reporting  requirements 
of  section  813  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970,  are  likely  to  be  in  shore  supply.  A 
commodity  shall  be  determined  to  be  in  short 
supply  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  eatl- 
matee  that  the  total  quantity  of  the  com- 
modity that  wUl  be  produced  in  the  crop 
year  wUl  be  InsuflBclent  to  provide  for  antic- 
ipated domestic  consumption,  commercial 
exports,  programed  food  assistance  oommlt- 
menta,  disaster  relief  assistance  and  other 
emergency  assistance,  and  a  reasonable  car- 
ryover at  the  end  of  the  crop  year.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  submit  his 
findings  to  Congress  together  with  a  plan  or 
plans  to  cope  with  the  anticipated  short- 
age." 

Page  3,  line  7.  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 
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Honorable  Charles  Carney  of  Ohio,  de- 
llvered  during  the  debate  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriations  bill. 

It  is  an  Incredible  stale  of  affairs  when 
a  military  bill  of  this  ra-^gToiiude  is  so 
readily  approved  while  the  countr>'5 
serious  domestic  ills  remain  onaddressed. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  Charles 
Carney  and  other  Members  who  can  no 
longer  tolerate  this  shameful  ordering  of 
our  national  priorities. 

In  hoping  that  the  maximum  number 
of  people  will  review  his  straightforward 
statement.  I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time: 

Mr.  Cabinet  oI  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  do 
the  Members  remember  a  great  General  of 
the  United  States,  a  great  American  Presi- 
dent. General  Elsenhower;  President  Elsen- 
hower? Do  the  Members  remember  his  iare- 
«eU  message:  "Beware  of  a  mliltary-lndus- 
trial  complex"? 

This  was  a  man  who  devoted  his  whole  lUe 
to  the  military.  We  should  remember  what 
he  told  ua. 

Members  get  their  mall  from  back  home, 
and  they  tell  us  to  save  the  American  people 
some  money.  It  is  a  funny  thing  that  I  see 
aome  ?klemhers  here  today,  whenever  a  mili- 
tary bill  comes  up  to  kill  people,  to  blow  peo- 
ple up.  say  that  we  cannot  afford  not  to  do  it, 

Tbe  very  same  M«mt>eis,  when  school 
lunches  for  kids  cornea  up.  when  the  safety 
of  workers  comes  up,  when  it  is  something 
for  the  American  people,  something  to  All 
hungry  bellies,  something  to  make  America 
stronper  here  at  home,  those  very  same  Mem- 
bers, will  always  say — some  Members  of  thl* 
committee  and  some  on  the  other  side — will 
say.  "Oh,  we  cannot  afi^ord  It.  We  cannot  do 
this  ■■ 

But,  we  can  spend  bUUoos  and  no  one 
raises  any  objection. 

I  made  this  request  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
we  had  a  school  lunch  program  here,  and  I 
got  up  and  talked  along  these  lines.  They 
said  that  we  could  not  afford  to  do  It. 

I  aay,  are  we  going  to  go  that  way?  We 
have  the  money  to  spend  billions,  but  the 
American  people  want  money  saved. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  Jamie 
Whttien,  is  a  great  American  aud  member  of 
this  committee.  He  says  it  can  be  saved  safe- 
ty. The  American  people  are  looking  at  this. 
They  want  some  action,  and  we  had  better 
gl'.e  it  to  them  or  things  are  going  to  change. 

No  wonder  Congress  is  in  such  low  esteem 
with  the  American  people.  We  have  biUlons 
to  spend  to  kill  people,  but  nothing  for  the 
American  people.  We  had  better  shape  up, 
because  the  time  is  getting  late. 


CONGRESSMAN  CARNEY  SPEAKS 
OUT  ON  DEFENSE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL 


HOUSE- APPROVED  MILITARY  BX7DG- 
ET  SHOWS  LACK  OF  FISCAL  RE- 
STRAINT 


AMENDMENT  TO  HJl.   15264 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ElEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  7,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
when  the  House  considers  the  Export 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  BCICHIGAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  7,  1974 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
quite  Impressed  and  In  complete  accord 
with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHCfiETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  August  7.  1974 
Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  pro- 
foundly disappointed  in  the  failure  of 
this  body  yesterday  to  make  responsible 
reductions  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriations  bill  iH.R.  16243>.  At  a 
time  when  the  grave  economic  situation 
demands  fiscal  restraint.  I  am  unable  to 
Justify  to  my  constituents  the  expend- 
iture of  more  than  $83  billion  for 
the  military. 

The  House  did  adopt  two  excellent 
amendments  which  I  was  pleased  to  sup- 
port. The  first  eUmlnated  a  $5.8  million 
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apiJiopiiaiion  for  the  development  of 
a  new  binary  nene  gas  program.  We  al- 
ready have  approximately  fifty  million 
pounds  of  nerve  gas  in  our  military 
stockpiles.  We  should  be  working  to  ban 
weapons  of  chemical  warfare,  rather 
than  inaugurating  new  and  costly  pro- 
grams. 

The  second  amendment  approved  bv 
the  House  reduced  the  appropriations  for 
military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  from  SI 
billion  to  S700  million.  Americans  are  no 
longer  being  killed  in  Southeast  Asia; 
but  the  war  continues  to  rage,  fueled  by 
American  planes,  bombs,  guns,  and  am- 
munition. Contrary  to  the  repeated  as- 
surances of  the  administration,  the 
Dnlted  States  has  not  yet  gotten  out  of 
Vietnam.  We  remain  involved  to  the  tune 
of  billions  of  dollars  in  military  aid  which 
helps  to  support  the  diciatorslilp  of 
President  Tliieu.  The  S300-million  re- 
duction in  the  appropriations  level  im- 
posed by  the  House  yesterday  represents 
an  important  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Unfortunately,  the  House  failed  to 
make  more  substantial  cuts  in  the  pro- 
posed budget.  I  voted  for  unsuccessful 
amendments  to  delete  funding  for  the 
obsolete  Safeguard  missUe  system  and 
for  the  dangerous  new  program  of 
counterforce  flrst-strike  weapons  devel- 
opment. An  amendment  to  reduce  the 
entire  budget  by  $2.2  biUion,  which  I 
supported,  was  rejected  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin. 

In  its  flnal  form,  the  budget  approved 
by  the  House  last  evening  provided  $83.4 
billion  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  1975.  We  in  the  Congress  have 
been  urged  to  help  slow  inflation  by  ex- 
ercising fiscal  restraint.  Apparently,  the 
mtlitiry  budget,  which  represents  our 
largest  Federal  expenditure,  is  not  sub- 
ject to  this  same  standard  of  responsible 
spending.  Increased  spending  for  the 
military  at  a  time  when  crucial  domestic 
programs  are  being  curtailed  strikes  me 
as  a  tragic  confusion  of  priorities.  I  could 
not  join  a  maiority  of  my  colleagues  in 
approving  this  excessive  Defense  Depart- 
ment appropriation. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  SAXBE 
SPEAKS  OUT  FOR  ANTITRUST 
ENFORCEMENT 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

op   PENNSTLVANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Auiust  7.  1974 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Repub- 
hcan  Task  Force  on  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Problems  is  deeply  concerned 
over  the  problems  of  enforcing  existing 
anUtnist  laws.  Enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust statutes  not  only  is  a  necessary  In- 
gredient in  the  running  of  our  free 
enterprise  system,  but  also  would  bene- 
fit the  consumer  in  many  ways  bv  creat- 
ing more  competition  in  the  "market 
place. 

Currently,  the  task  force  is  studying 
competition  in  the  agriculture  field.  In  a 
scries  of  hearings,  the  task  force  mem- 
bers have  heard  the  views  of  representa- 
tives from  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
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ture,  the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Co- 
operatives, the  National  Broiler  Market- 
ing Association,  Consumers  Union,  the 
National  Consumers  Congress,  and  the 
Honorable  Thomas  E.  ECauper,  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Antitrust.  The 
Honorable  Lewis  A.  Engmau.  Chairman, 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  National 
Association  of  Food  Chains,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlcultiu-e,  Earl  L.  Butz  are 
scheduled  for  later  meetings. 

The  task  forces  goal  is  to  propose  leg- 
islative changes  to  rectify  anticompeti- 
tive situations,  keeping  in  mind  a  gen- 
eral philosophy  that  when  the  market- 
place is  open  and  competitive,  it  Is  the 
best  regulator  of  industry  and  the  best 
insurance  against  inflation. 

The  Honorable  William  B.  Saxbe,  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
recent  address  before  the  National  Con- 
ference for  State,  County,  and  City  Con- 
sumer Office  Administrators,  discussed 
his  views  on  antitrust  enforcement  and 
other  matters  of  concern  to  consumers. 
I  include  here  Mr.  Saxbes  thought- 
provoking  remarks,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  them  carefully: 

ADDOESS  ST  TME  HONOgABLE  WlLLUM  B.  SaXBE. 

Attornet  Oenebal  of  the  tjNrrED  Statks 
I  very  macb  appreciate  tiie  opportunity 
to  be  wliti  you  today  as  you  conclude  tlie 
work  of  tills  important  conference. 

In  one  way  or  anotiier,  your  effcrts  touch 
the  lives  of  all  Americans,  and  I  hope  that 
this  conference  wlU  lead  to  a  substantial  In- 
crea.se  in  the  level  of  public  service  that  we 
can  provide. 

The  range  of  your  efforts  should  be  excep- 
tionally broad  for  the  common  deflnltlon 
of  a  consumer  Is.  very  simply,  one  who  con- 
sumes. 

6ut.the  consumer  today  is  all  too  often  in 
the  perlloiu  position  of  himself  being  con- 
sumed by  forces  which  he  may  seldom  un- 
derstand and  over  which  he  has  precious 
little  control. 

It  Is  our  Job  to  ««o  that  tlie  consumer 
Is  given  not  merely  a  belter  break  but  ratber 
Is  given  all  of  the  rights  to  which  he  Is  en- 
titled. In  short,  the  consumer  must  receive 
the  fuU   protection  ot  the  law. 

For  centuries,  the  creed  U»  the  market- 
place has  been  to  let  the  buyer  beware.  I 
think  It  is  about  time  that  we  begin  to  In- 
sist on  some  new  responsibilities  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence. 

It  is  time  for  a  change;  To  also  let  the 
aeUer  beware,  and  let  the  manufacturer  be- 
ware as  well.  The  public  should  Insist  on 
honest  value  received  for  honest  dollars 
paid. 

And  perbaps  even  more  Important,  the 
white  coUar  criminal  should  he  on  notice 
ihst  his  Illegal  business  practices  will  not 
be  tolerated  either. 

When  government  faUs  in  the  consumer 
area,  and  It  has  failed  far  too  often,  a  wide 
range  of  costs  is  extracted  from  the  public. 
It  may  be  In  the  health  hazards  of  the  pol- 
luted air  we  breathe  or  In  the  outright  theft 
of  our  money  when  we  purchase  a  product 
whose  price  has  been  fixed. 

Consumers  should  be  on  guard  at  all  Hmos 
to  make  sure  they  receive  the  poods  and 
services  for  which  they  pay.  But  in  a  society 
as  complex  as  ours,  government  has  a  re- 
sponslbUlty  to  help  Inform  them  about  the 
potential  problems  they  face — and  teach 
them  how  to  protect  themselves. 

Law  enforcement  and  consumer  agencies 
also  have  a  duty  to  help  resolve  confllcU. 
And  when  voluntary  compliance  talis,  there 
must  be  prompt  and  vigorous  prosecution 
for  violations  of  the  law. 

In  addition,  new  statutes  and  new  pro- 
grama  are  vital— as  are  Jotot  eSorts  by  the 
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Oovemment,  the  buaineaa  community,  and 
the  public  to  help  elevate  the  ethical  con- 
duct of  the  marketplace. 

Much  more  Is  Involved  In  this  matter  of 
consumer  alTalrs  than,  for  Instance,  the 
failure  of  a  store  to  honor  the  warranty  on 
a  faulty  television  set.  In  an  astounding 
numtier  of  cases,  human  life  Is  Involved 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion reports  that  an  estimated  20  million 
Americans  are  injured  each  year  by  products 
used  In  and  aromid  the  home.  About  llo.ooo 
are  disabled  permanently  and  30.000  are 
killed. 

No  one  suggests  that  the  manufacturer 
Is  to  blame  In  each  and  every  case.  But 
the  bare  statistics  alone  should  compel  us 
to  reach  the  conclusion  that  something  has 
gone  wrong  and  that  at  least  part  of  the 
blame  might  be  placed  on  the  producer 

An  unsafe  product  can  be  potentially  as 
bad  as  a  robber  hoIdUig  a  pistol  to  your 
head— and  then  pulling  the  trigger.  All  too 
often,  the  result  Is  the  same,  as  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  sutlstles 
so  graphically  show. 

In  a  book  called  "The  Incurable  Wound." 
Berton  Roueche  wrote  an  account  of  a 
three-year-old  boy  who  easUy  opened  a 
bottle  of  aspU-ln  and  ate  the  contents  while 
his  mother  slept.  Wlthta  a  fairly  short  time 
the  child  was  dead.  The  author  Uicluded  the 
Incident  whUe  tallyuig  up  the  deadly  perUs 
that  lurk  In  nearly  every  home  medicine 
cabinet  and  In  cleansers  and  other  materials 
used  by  nearly  every  housewife.  He  summed 
It  up  by  quoting  a  young  scientist  at  a 
poison  control  center  who  said : 

"Most  people  take  life  for  granted,  la 
fact.  Its  the  most  delicate  thUig  m  the 
world.  One  false  step  and  It's  over." 

Those  words  should  be  engraved  In  the 
minds  of  every  person  who  has  anything  to 
do  with  goods  used  by  the  public— As  well 
as  those  of  us  whose  duties  Include  protec- 
tion of  the  public. 

Some  busmessmen  complain  about  new 
laws  passed  by  the  Government  and  new 
regulations  Unposed  on  the  quality  and 
safety  of  commonly  used  products. 

But  I  often  wonder  why  more  of  them 
dont  make  Improvements  on  a  voluntary 
basis  Intead  of  letting  the  problems  become 
so  gross  that  the  Government  has  to  act— 
and  then  only  after  enormous  suffering  has 
occurred. 

The  industrialist  watchtog  smoke  belch 
from  the  chimneys  of  his  factory  shoiUd 
have  had  a  glUnmer  that  the  air  was  being 
poLsoned.  The  drug  manufacturer  should 
have  had  an  Inkling  that  child-proof  con- 
tainers for  his  product  might  have  been  a 
prudent  step  to  take. 

All  of  us  should  be  more  alert  to  products 
and  practices  which  may  pose  a  clear  and 
present  danger.  Some  years  azo.  manufac- 
turers were  required  to  print  a  warning  of 
health  hazards  on  cigarette  packages  But 
there  are  no  similar  warning  requu-ed.  for 
Instance,  on  alcoholic  beverages— despite  the 
fact  that  an  estimated  nine  million  Ameri- 
cans suffer  from  alcoholism,  and  alcohol- 
related  problems  cause  more  than  gs  OOO 
deaths  a  year. 

In  considering  consumer  matters.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  the  problems  are  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  no  one  sector  of  our  society  can 
hope  to  solve  them  by  Itself. 

Every  memtwr  of  the  consuming  public 
will  have  to  become  much  more  aware  of 
the  threats  posed  to  both  his  pocketbook  and 
bis  health,  and  where  possible  joUi  fellow 
citizens  In  responsible  civic  action  programs 
to  protect  his  Interests. 

The  worlds  of  business  and  finance  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  eng.^ge  In  deeper  soul-search- 
ing that  hopefully  wul  lead  to  self-policing 
on  a  much  broader  scale. 

The  busUiessman,  like  the  physician,  has 
humanitarian  responsibilities- whether  he 
recognizes  It  or  not. 
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And  government  at  every  level  simply  must 
begin  to  realize  some  time-honored  truths — 
starting  with  the  basic  principle  that  it  ex- 
ists to  serve  the  people,  not  to  thwart  them 
through  subservience  to  special  interests. 

Greater  levels  ol  cooperation  also  are 
needed  among  all  of  the  groups  in  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sector.  Whatever  else  Is  done, 
none  ol  us  can  afford  to  let  the  steam  go  out 
ol  the  consumer  movement.  The  toll  already 
is  too  great,  and  it  would  be  Immeasurably 
greater  If  apathy  allows  old  ways  to  reassert 
tuemseWes. 

For  Its  part,  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
faced  with  a  number  of  problems  as  it  at- 
tempts to  carry  out  its  respcnsibiUtles  in  the 
consumer  area. 

In  the  few  months  that  I  have  been  At- 
torney General,  I  have  found  that  consumer 
resources  In  the  Federal  government  are  not 
adequate  and  that  there  Is  fragmentation  of 
existing  programs  which  hamper  their  ef- 
fectiveness. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  statutory 
responsibility  to  represent  the  Oovemment 
ill  a  \-arlety  of  crlmLlnal  and  clvU  actlona  re- 
lated to  consumer  problems.  These  Include 
enforcement  of  the  food  and  drug  laws,  stat- 
utes on  unsafe  products  and  dangerous  sub- 
stances, and  mall  fraud  and  related  laws. 

There  ia  another  area  of  our  responsibUity 
which  transcends  the  Individual  consumer. 
though  It  Is  one  which  affects  all  of  us — no 
matter  what  our  occupation,  no  matter  what 
our  Income. 

I  am  referring  to  the  antitrust  enforce- 
ment program  of  the  Department.  The  anti- 
trust laws  have  been  called  the  original  con- 
sumer legislation.  But  more  to  the  point, 
the  vigorous  enforcement  of  tho?e  statutes 
can  have  a  major  and  beneficial  Impact  on 
the  entire  economy  and  the  whole  free  en- 
terprise system. 

One  might  hazard  a  guess  that  a  nation 
that  spends  as  much  time  as  we  do  talking 
about  the  virtues  ot  free  enterprise  really 
believes  in  the  vigorous  tugging  and  hauling 
of  the  marketplace.  But  Just  mention  anti- 
trust enforcement  to  business  and  industrial 
leaders  and  see  what  kind  of  a  reaction  vou 
get. 

A3  long  as  It  is  directed  against  somebody 
else,  they  favor  It.  But  if  they  are  the  target 
of  enforcement  efforts,  then  the  complaints 
begin,  and  so  do  the  dire  predictions  that 
their  companies  will  be  ruined  and  whole 
segments  of  the  economy  shattered.  And 
their  supporters  pop  up  alt  over:  consumers 
who  are  also  stockholders:  labor  unton;fl:  and 
often  even  Congressmen  who  are  otherwise 
vocal  In  their  support  of  strong  enforcement. 
To  their  dire  predictions  that  antitrust 
me.in=  diiiaster,  I  can  only  say  that  It  is  non- 
sense. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  opposite  13  true: 
That  we  will  be  in  for  some  very  tough  sled- 
ding If  we  do  not  enforce  the  antitrust  laws 
and  stop  a  wide  range  of  practices  detrimen- 
tal to  the  economy  and  to  the  citizens  of 
this  country. 

If  businessmen  Insist  on  cutting  corners 
and  breaking  laws  in  their  quest  for  profits. 
then  they  wUl  set  xib  on  a  course  that  could 
wreck  the  entire  free  enterprise  system. 

The  bottom  line  on  any  firm's  ledger  book 
should  certainly  show  profits.  But  it  also 
must  include  ethical  conduct  and  a  sense 
of  responsibility  to  the  larger  society. 

If  businessmen  refuse  to  obey  the  anti- 
trust laws,  then  we  have  no  recourse  but  to 
prosecute  them  as  vlgoroiisly  as  we  prose- 
cute anyone  who  commits  fraud,  or  sells  nar- 
cotics, or  violates  the  civil  rights  of  another. 
Those  laws  are  designed  to  assist  the  con- 
sumer by  encouraging  lower  prices  for  goods 
and  services.  When  firms  compete  freely, 
prices  do  tend  to  go  down  as  the  compa- 
nies become  more  creative  and  more  efficient. 
When  there  is  a  monopvy,  however,  or 
when  Arms  join  together  to  fix  prices  or 
restrict  competition,  the  cost  of  goods  to  the 
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customers  tends  to  rise  substantially.  Given 
enough  Ulegal  activities,  profound  InUuences 
begin  to  make  themselves  felt  in  the  entire 
economy,  which  also  impact  adversely  on  the 
consumer. 

Paced  with  these  problems,  I  believe  It  la 
my  responsibUity  as  Attorney  General  to  see 
that  the  anUtrust  laws  are  vigorously  en- 
forced. 

Let  me  say  here  that  I  feel  the  Antitrust 
DivisiOQ  of  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
done  an  excellent  Job  in  this  Admlnlstratloa. 
It  is  functioning  more  effectively  now  than 
at  almost  any  time  In  it5  history.  Its  attor- 
neys are  higlily  motivated  and  dedicated  to 
the  fair  enforcement  of  the  laws.  But  that  la 
not  to  Bsy  that  there  Is  no  room  for  im- 
provemenT;  in  the  DlvLslon's  operation. 
-  One  action,  which  I  intend  to  put  Into 
Effect  July  1,  is  to  end  the  long-standing  pro- 
cedure whereby  the  Attorney  General  must 
personally  approve  or  disapprove  each  com- 
plaint proposed  by  the  Antitrust  Division. 

I  will  of  course  retom  responsibility  for 
antitrust  policy  and  ratkc  my  views  on  anti- 
trust enforcement  known  to  the  Division,  but 
I  feel  my  basic  role  la  to  help  develop  over- 
all policy  and  leave  the  Individual  cases  to 
the  staff. 

As  it  stands  now,  a  potential  complaint 
is  subject  to  as  many  as  eight  separate  and 
time-consuming  reviews.  Including  that  of 
the  Attorney  General,  before  it  Is  filed  in 
coiirt.  By  eliminating  the  Attorney  General 
from  that  review  procedure  In  non-policy 
type  complaints,  the  Division  will  be  able 
to  process  cases  more  rapidly  within  the  De- 
partment. 

In  the  absence  of  statutory  requirements, 
other  legal  divisions  normally  bring  such 
cases  on  their  own  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
Antitrust  should  not  conform  to  that  prac- 
tice. 

Even  as  procedures  are  being  streamlined, 
however,  we  are  still  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  adequate  resources.  The  proposed 
budget  tor  the  Antitrust  Ettvision  lor  fiscal 
1975  is  about  »1S  million.  That  Is  only  slightly 
more  than  the  budget  for  the  River  Basins 
Survevs  program  of  the  Federal  government, 
I  don't  suggest  for  a  moment  that  rivet 
barln  surveys  are  not  imporunt,  but  I  do 
think  that  antitrust  should  have  a  some- 
what higher  priority. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  there  is  an  au- 
thorized level  of  327  attorneys  in  the  Anti- 
trust Division,  and  for  the  coming  year  we 
are  seeking  40  additional  lawyers. 

Even  this  modest  Increase  was  severely 
cut  by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
but  I  was  extremely  pleased  that  the  orig- 
inal request  was  restored  on  the  floor  of  the 
H3use  this  past  Tuesday-  The  216  members 
who  vo'-ed  In  favor  of  restoring  funds  for 
these  badly  needed  Sawyers  deserve  the  re- 
spect of  all  consumers. 

We  are  also  studying  other  iiew  approaches 
that  might  be  Implemented  In  the  Antitrust 
Division,  including  additional  field  offices 
find  a  roving  strike  force  that  would  move 
ar.iund  the  country  developing  priority  cases. 

I  will  shortly  ask  the  National  Association 
of  Attorneys  General  and  the  National  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  Association  to  develop  closer 
levels  of  cooperation  with  the  Department 
on  enforcement  of  antitrust  laws.  The  Anti- 
trust Division  already  Is  giving  some  assist- 
ance to  state  and  local  enforcement  agen- 
cies, but  I  believe  It  should  be  greatly  in- 
creased. 

I  also  will  Instruct  the  Law  Enforcement 
.Assistance  Administration  to  Increase  its 
assistance  to  states  and  localities  for  re- 
duction of  white  collar  crime — Including  an- 
titrust violations,  LEAA  recently  awarded 
more  than  81  million  to  the  District  Attor- 
neys Association  to  continue  a  consumer 
fraud  prorram  being  carried  out  on  a  pilot 
basis  by  15  local  prosecutors.  That  program 
should  be  expanded  to  every  state,  with  antl- 
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trust  eufcH-cement  being  an  integral 
component. 

Fraud  has  becDme  an  enormous  problem 
t^^oughout  the  Nation  but  Federal  enlorce- 
ment  efforts  are  h.indlcappe<i  because  ot  the 
limited  scope  of  the  mall  fraud  statute.  1  be- 
I'.eve  the  Congress  should  consider  enacting 
a  general  fraud  statute  that  would  give  the 
Department  the  power  to  prosecute  a  wide 
variety  of  offenses  that  now  go  largely  un- 
challenged. Tough  criminal  peiialtles  are 
needed  rather  than  civil  sanctions  which  too 
often  are  toothless. 

Fmally.  the  Department  rias  major  respon- 
slbillllei  In  the  field  of  public  education. 
We  win  shortly  publish  a  new  brochure 
which  explains  antitrust  and  tells  the  con- 
sumer what  he  can  do  to  support  proper 
enforcement.  The  message  is  simple:  Be  alert 
to  possible  violations,  and  when  you  find 
something  suspicious  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  enforcement  agencies  listed  in  the  booklet. 
It  is  only  a  small.  Initial  step — and  we  will 
have  to  build  on  It. 

Public  education  programs  are  essential 
because,  on  the  Federal  level,  about  95  ptfr 
cent  of  all  antitrust  actions  that  are  initiated 
stem  from  cltlaeu  complaints. 

Substantial  benefits  can  result  from  re- 
sponsible and  wlde^read  citizen  support  for 
the  consumer  movement.  I  hope  that  they 
let  us  all  know  what  Is  on  their  minds,  as 
vpell  as  inform  enforcement  agencies  of  pos- 
sible violations  ol  the  law. 

In  cloelng,  let  me  say  that  what  the  con- 
sumer needs  is  an  epidemic  of  competition, 
of  truth,  and  of  quality.  He  wUl  be  the  bet- 
ter for  it,  and  so  will  the  country. 

Thank  you. 


GOLD    AND   ECONOMIC    FREEDOM 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Augvst  7,  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  amidst  the 
ever-growing  evidence  of  the  seriousness 
of  our  economic  pixiblems,  two  recent 
events  give  cause  for  optimism:  the 
nomination  of  Alan  Greenspan  to  be 
Chalnnan  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  the  passage  of  legislation 
legalizing  otsnershlp  of  gold  effective 
January  1,  1975. 

For  years  Mr.  Greenspan,  president  of 
Townsend-Greenspan  t  Co..  a  New  York 
econotnlc  constilting  firm,  has  sounded 
warnings  of  the  dangers  that  lie  ahead 
as  long  as  the  rate  of  increase  In  Fed- 
eral expenditures  and  credit  guarantees 
l5  allowed  to  run  in  excess  of  the  reve- 
nue-raising capacity  of  our  tax  system. 
Inflation,  Mr.  Greenspan  argues,  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  such  a  policy  and 
can  be  checked  onlv  by  balancing  the 
U.S.  budget. 

Thus  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Green- 
span, who  is  a  staunch  advocate  of  free 
enterprise,  indicates  that  the  administra- 
tion seriously  intends  to  follow  a  policy 
of  fiscal  and  monetary  restraint,  and 
abandon — forever,  I  hope — intervention- 
ist policies  such  as  wage-price  controls. 

The  legalization  of  ownership  of  gold 
is  likewise  good  news  to  evcr>one  suffer- 
ing the  effects  of  inflation  Gold  cannot 
be  Inflated  and  thus  c.in  serve  as  a  store 
of  value  to  protect  one's  savings  from  In- 
flation. 
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While  these  two  events  may  appear  to 
be  unrelated,  there  is  a  sense  In  which 
their  happening  now  is  not  accidental. 
It  IS  the  rapidly  rising  inflation  of  the 
past  several  years  that  led  to  the  public 
pre,?sui-e  which  has  resulted  in  the  legal- 
ization of  gold  ownership. 

Thfc  same  inflation  has  generated  eco- 
nomic conditions  so  serious  as  to  threat- 
en our  basic  political  and  economic  free- 
doms which  in  turn  has  led  Government 
leaders  now  to  call  on  the  advice  of  the 
man  who  predicted  it  and  Icnows  how  to 
correct  it. 

Therefore  it  Is  particularly  appropriate 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues 
an  essay  by  Mr.  Greenspan  entitled 
"Gold  and  Economic  Freedom."  This  es- 
say appeared  in  Capitalism:  The  Un- 
known Ideal  by  Ayn  Rand.  New  York- 
the  New  American  Library,  1966  ■  and 
In  the  JU1.V  196S  issue  of  the  Objectivi.':' 
copyright  1966  by  the  Objectlvlst,  Inc' 
It  Is  reprinted  here  with  permission: 
Gold  and  Economic  Freedom 
I  By  Alan  Greenspan  > 
An  almost  hysterical  antagonism  tcward 
the  gold  Etandanl  is  one  Issue  that  unites 
statists  of  all  persuasions.  They  seem  to 
senie— perhaps  mere  clearly  and  subtlv  than 
many  consistent  defenders  of  lalssez-falre— 
that  gold  and  economic  freedom  are  Insep- 
arable, that  the  sold  standard  la  an  Instri- 
ment  of  Uissei-talre  and  that  each  Impllea 
and  requires  the  other. 

In  order  to  understand  the  source  of  their 
antagonism,  it  is  necessary  first  to  under- 
stand  the  specific  role  of  gold  In  a  tree  so- 

Money  Is  the  common  denominator  of  all 
^onomlc  tr,in.^ctlDns.  It  la  that  commodltv 
wh  ch  serve,  as  a  medium    if  eichange    is 

«"  nSilf/™""^""'  '°  »»  P»rtlclpan«  In 
•"exchange  economy  aa  pavment  for  their 

f^"  Th"?'  ""  "'"■  therefore,  be  u«S 
as  a  st.-.ndard  of  market  value  and  as  a  store 
of  ralue.  1  e.  as  a  means  of  saving 
The  eilstence  of  such  a  commodltv   la  a 

IL^P  '"  °°'  ^'""  ^°'^'  commodity  of 
IbUJ.^'  "■""*  """•''  ""^  generally  ac«p?. 
prim  tlve  barter  or  be  forced  to  Uve^w " 
Z^^n-TJ"?"  """  "■"«°  '"'  'hL^lm^bl. 
mean.  S^  f  'P«'»"^"o>>.  K  men  had  no 
means   to  atore  value,  le..  to  save    neither 

^me"  "'"""-^  ""'  '«'-ge%o°uld\e 

Sc^'eu^^r'""""^  "'  •'"am'e.Tn'a";?,'^^,; 

^^VL%-  TuXe"4"fe;.rr."^Sju^ 
since  all  exchanges  would  occ  "  o'lf  ^"Sj 
and  immediately  after  the  harvest  ie^"| 
no  value-surplus  to  store.  But  where  ArS 
of-value  consldemuons  are  Imp-nln?  I^ 
It'"  f^.  "^  ""''"■  '"O"  clvui«d"^l^t|e? 

gfqitTiiL.T.-m^=.rA'-t:= 

ot..er  and  It  can  be  blended  or  formed  in 
»ny  quantity   Pieclou.  jewels    for  eS^„,? 

.  rn^^T  Important,  the  commodltv  chisen  as 

-eery.  Cigarettes  ordmarLy  woulcf  n^r«re 
M  money,  but  they  did  In  post-Wcrld  War 
„  ^^  ''^"*  ****^  "'^'^  considered  a  lux- 
urr  The  term  "luxury  good"  implies  scarcitv 
sad  high  unit  value.  Having  a  high  unit 
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value,  5ucb  a  good  Is  easily  portable:  for  In- 
stance, an  ounce  of  gold  Is  worth  a  hal?- 
ton  of  pig  Iron. 

In  the  early  stages  of  a  developing  money 
economy,  several  media  of  exchange  might 
be  Ufied,  since  a  wide  %-arlety  of  commodities 
would  fulfill  the  foregoing  conditions.  How- 
ever, one  of  the  commodities  will  gradually 
displace  all  others,  by  being  more  widely  ac- 
ceptable. Preferences  on  what  to  hold  as  a 
store  of  value,  will  shift  to  the  most  widely 
accepted  commodity,  which,  in  turn,  will 
make  It  sUU  more  acceptable.  The  shift  Is 
progressive  until  that  commodity  becomes 
the  sole  medium  of  exchange.  The  use  of  a 
smgle  medium  Is  highly  advantageous  for 
the  same  reasons  that  a  money  economy  Is 
superior  to  a  barter  economy:  it  makes  ex- 
changes possible  on  sn  Incalculably  wider 
scale. 

Whether  the  single  medium  Is  gold,  silver, 
seashells,  cattle  or  tobacco  Is  optional,  de- 
pending on  the  context  and  development  of 
a  given  economy.  In  fact,  all  hare  been 
employed,  at  various  times,  as  media  of 
exchange.  Even  in  the  present  century,  two 
major  coramodltlef.  gold  and  sliver,  have 
been  used  as  International  media  of  ex- 
change, with  gold  becoming  the  predomi- 
nant one.  Gold,  having  both  artistic  and 
functional  uses  and  beln^  relatively  scarce. 
has  always  been  considered  a  luxury  good. 
It  is  durable,  portable,  homogeneous,  divis- 
ible, and.  therefore,  has  slgnlflcant  advan- 
tages over  all  other  media  of  exchange.  Since 
the  beginning  of  World  War  I,  It  has  been 
virtually  the  sole  International  standard  of 
exchange. 

If  all  goods  and  sendees  were  to  be  paid 
for  In  gold,  large  payments  would  be  dlffl- 
cult  to  execute,  and  this  would  tend  to  limit 
the  extent  of  a  society's  division  of  labor 
and  specialization.  Thus  a  logical  extension 
of  the  creation  of  a  medium  of  exchange,  is 
the  development  of  a  banking  system  and 
credit  Instruments  /bant  notes  and  depos- 
its! which  act  as  a  substitute  for,  but  are 
convertible  Into.  gold. 

A  free  banking  system  based  on  gold  Is 
able  to  extend  credit  and  thus  to  create 
bank  notes  (currency)  and  deposits,  accord- 
ing to  the  production  requirements  of  the 
economy.  Individual  owners  of  gold  are  in- 
duced, by  payments  of  interest,  to  deposit 
their  gold  in  a  bank  i  against  which  they  can 
draw  checks).  But  since  it  Is  rarely  the  case 
that  all  depositors  want  to  withdraw  all  their 
liold  at  the  same  time,  the  banker  need  keep 
only  8  fraction  of  his  total  deposits  m  gold 
as  reserves.  This  enables  the  banker  to  loan 
out  more  than  the  amount  of  his  gold  de- 
poslte  (which  means  that  he  holds  claims  to 
gold  rather  than  gold  as  seciirltv  for  his 
deposits).  But  the  amount  of  loans  which 
he  can  afford  to  make  l3  not  arbitrary:  he 
has  to  gauge  It  In  relation  to  his  reserves 
and  to  the  status  of  his  Investments. 

When  banks  loan  money  to  finance  pro- 
ductive and  profitable  entjeavors.  the  loans 
are  paid  off  rapidly  and  bank  credit  contin- 
ues to  be  generally  available.  But  when  the 
business  ventures  financed  by  bank  credit 
are  less  profitable  and  slow  to  pay  off,  bank- 
ers soon  find  that  their  loans  outstanding 
are  escei  ?e  relative  to  their  gold  reserves. 
and  they  begin  to  curtail  new  lending,  us- 
ually by  charging  higher  Interest  rates.  This 
tends  to  restrict  the  financing  of  new  ven- 
tures and  requires  the  existing  borrowers  to 
Improve  their  profitability  before  they  can 
obtain  credit  for  further  expansion.  Thus, 
under  the  gold  standard,  a  free  banking 
system  stands  as  the  protector  of  an  econ- 
omy's stability  and  balanced  growth. 

When  gold  Is  accepted  as  the  medium  of 
exchange  by  most  or  all  nations,  an  un- 
hampered free  international  gold  standard 
serves  to  foster  a  worldwide  division  of  labor 
and  the  broadest  International  trade.  Even 
though  the  units  of  exchange  (the  dollar,  the 
pound,  the  franc,  etc.)   differ  from  country 
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to  oountZ7,  when  all  are  defined  in  terms 
of  gold  the  economies  of  the  different  coun- 
tries act  as  one — so  long  as  there  are  no  re- 
straints on  trade  or  on  the  movement  or 
capital.  Credit,  Interest  rates  and  prices  tend 
to  follow  similar  patterns  In  all  countries. 
For  example,  if  banks  In  one  country  extend 
credit  too  liberally.  Interest  rates  In  that 
country  will  tend  to  fall,  inducing  depositors 
to  shift  their  gold  to  higher-Interest  paying 
banks  In  other  countries.  This  will  immedi- 
ately cause  a  shortage  of  bank  reserves  in 
the  'easy  money"  country.  Inducing  tighter 
credit  standards  and  a  return  to  competi- 
tively higher  Interest  rates  again. 

A  fiuiy  free  banking  system  and  fully  con- 
sistent gold  standard  have  not  as  yet  been 
achieved.  But  prior  to  World  War  I,  the  bank- 
ing system  In  the  United  states  (and  In  most 
of  the  world)  was  based  on  gold;  and  even 
though  governments  Intervened  occasional- 
ly, banking  was  more  free  than  controlled. 
Period icivlly,  as  a  result  of  overly  rapid  credit 
expansion,  banks  became  loaned  up  to  the 
limit  of  their  gold  reserves.  Interest  rates  rose 
sharply,  new  credit  was  cut  off  and  the  econ- 
omy went  into  a  sharp,  but  short-lived  reces- 
sion. (Compared  with  the  depressions  of  1920 
and  1932,  the  pre-World  War  I  business  de- 
clines were  mild  indeed)  It  was  limited  gold 
reserves  that  shopped  the  unbalanced  expan- 
sions of  bualnesB  cctlvlty.  before  thev  could 
develop  into  the  post-World  War  I  "type  of 
disaster.  The  readjustment  periods  were  short 
and  the  economies  quickly  reestablished  a 
sound  basis  to  resume  expansion. 

But  the  process  of  cure  wbs  misdiagnosed 
as  the  disease:   if  shortage  of  bank  reserves 
was  causing  a  business  decline — argued  eco- 
nomic mtervcntlonlsts — why  not  find  a  way 
of  supplying  increased  reserves  to  the  banks 
so  they  never  need  be  short!  If  banks  can 
continue  to  loan  money  indefinitely — U  was 
claimed — there  need  never  be  any  slumps  In 
bxislness.  And  so  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
was  organized  In  1913  It  consisted  of  twelve 
regional   Federal    Reserve   banks    nominally 
owned  by  private  bankers,  but  in  facr  gov- 
ernment sponsored,  controlled  and  supported. 
Credit  extended  by  these  banks  is  m  practice 
(though  not  legally)    backed  by  the  taxing 
power   of   the   federal   government     Techni- 
cally, we  remained  on  the  gold  standard;  in- 
dividuals were  still  free  to  own  gold,  and  gold 
continued  to  be  used  as  bank  reserve?    But 
now,  in  addition  to  gold,  credit  extended  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  ("paper"  reserves) 
could  serve  as  legal  tender  to  pay  depositors. 
When  business  In  the  United  states  under- 
went a  mild  contraction  in  1927,  the  Federal 
Reserve  created  more  paper  reserves  In  the 
hope  of  forestalling  any  possible  bank  reserve 
shortage.  More  disastrous,  however,  was  the 
Federal    Reserves    attempt    to    assist    Great 
Britain,  who  had  been  losing  gold  to  us  be- 
cause the  Bank  of  England  refused  to  allow 
Interest   rates   to  rise   when   market   forces 
dictated  (It  was  politically  unpalatable) .  The 
reasoning  of  the  authorities  Involved  was  as 
follows:  If  the  Federal  Resen-e  pumned  ex- 
cessive paper  reserves  Into  American  banks, 
interest  rates  in  the  United  States  would  fall 
to  a  level  comparable  with  those  In  Great 
Britain;  this  would  act  to  stop  Britain's  gold 
loss  and  avoid  the  political  embarrassment  of 
having  to  raise  interest  rates 

The  "Fed"  succeeded:  It  stopped  the  gold 
loss,  but  It  nearly  destroyed  the  economies 
of  the  world.  In  the  process.  The  excess  credit 
which  the  Fed  pumped  into  the  economy 
spUled  over  Into  the  stock  market— trigger- 
ing a  fantastic  specxilatlve  boom.  Belatedly, 
Federal  Reserve  officials  attempted  to  sop  xip 
the  excess  reserves  and  finally  succeeded  In 
braking  the  boom  But  It  was  too  late:  by 
1S29  the  speculative  Imbalances  had  become 
so  overwhelming  that  the  attempt  precipi- 
tated a  sharp  retrenching  and  a  consequent 
demoralizing  of  business  confidence.  As  a 
result,  the  American  economy  collapsed. 
Great  Britain  fared  even  worse  and  rather 
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than  absorb  the  full  consequences  of  her 
previous  folly,  she  abandoned  the  gold  stand- 
ard completely  in  1931.  tearing  asunder  what 
remained  of  the  fabric  of  confidence  and 
inducing  a  worldwide  series  of  bank  failures. 
The  world  economies  plunged  Into  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930's. 

With  a  logic  reminiscent  of  a  generation 
earlier,  statists  argued  that  the  gold  standard 
was  largely  to  blame  for  the  credit  debacle 
which  led  to  the  Great  Depression.  If  the 
gold  standard  had  not  existed,  they  argued. 
Britain's  abandonment  of  gold  payments  in 
1931  would  not  have  caused  the  failure  of 
banks  all  over  the  world.  (The  Irony  was 
that  since  1913,  we  had  been,  not  on  a  gold 
standard  but  on  what  may  be  termed  "a 
mired  gold  standard";  yet  it  is  gold  that 
took  the  blame.) 

But  the  opposition  to  the  gold  standard  In 
any  form — from  a  growing  number  of  wel- 
fare-state advocates — was  prompted  by  a 
much  subtler  mslght:  the  realization  that 
the  gold  standard  Is  Incompatible  with 
chronic  deficit  spending  (the  hallmark  of 
the  welfare  state).  Stripped  of  Its  academic 
Jargon,  the  welfare  state  Is  nothing  more 
than  a  mechanism  by  which  governments 
confiscate  the  wealth  of  the  productive  mem- 
bers of  a  society  to  support  a  wide  variety 
of  welfare  schemes.  A  substantial  part  of  the 
contlscation  is  effected  by  taxation.  But  the 
welfare  statists  were  quick  to  recognize  that 
if  they  wished  to  retain  political  power,  the 
amount  of  taxation  had  to  be  limited  and 
they  had  to  resort  to  programs  of  massive 
deficit  spending,  l.e..  they  had  to  borrow 
money,  by  issuing  government  bonds,  to  fi- 
nance welfare  expenditures  on  a  large  scaler 

Under  a  gold  standard,  the  amount  of 
credit  that  an  economy  can  support  is  deter- 
mined by  the  economy's  tangible  assets,  since 
every  credit  instrument  is  ultimately  a  claim 
on  some  tangible  asset.  But  government 
bonds  are  not  backed  by  tangible  wealth, 
only  by  the  government's  promise  to  pay  out 
of  future  tax  revenues,  and  cannot  easily  be 
absorbed  by  the  financial  markets.  A  large 
volume  of  new  government  bonds  can  be  sold 
to  the  public  only  at  progressively  higher 
interest  rates.  Thus,  government  deficit 
spending  under  a  gold  standard  Is  severely 
limited. 

The  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard 
made  It  possible  for  the  welfare  statists  to 
use  the  hanking  system  as  a  means  to  an  un- 
limited expansion  of  credit.  They  have 
created  paper  reser\cs  in  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment bonds  which — through  a  complex 
series  of  steps — the  banks  accept  in  place  of 
tangible  assets  and  treat  as  if  they  were  an 
actual  deposit,  I.e.,  as  the  equivalent  of  what 
was  formerly  a  deposit  of  gold.  The  holder 
of  a  government  bond  or  of  a  bank  deposit 
created  by  paper  reserves  believes  that  he  has 
a  valid  claim  on  a  real  asset.  But  the  fact  is 
that  there  are  now  more  claims  outstanding 
than  real  assets. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  Is  not  to  be 
conned.  As  the  supply  of  money  (of  claims) 
Increases  relative  to  the  supply  of  tangible 
assets  In  the  economy,  prices  must  eventu- 
ally rise.  Thus  the  earnings  saved  by  the 
productive  members  of  the  society  lose  value 
In  terms  of  goods.  When  the  economy's  books 
are  finally  balanced,  one  finds  that  this  16ss 
in  value  represents  the  goods  purchased  by 
the  government  for  welfare  or  other  purposes 
anth  the  money  proceeds  of  the  government 
bonds  financed  by  bank  credit  expansion. 

In  the  absence  of  the  gold  standard,  there 
Is  no  way  to  protect  savings  from  confisca- 
tion through  Inflation.  There  Is  no  safe  store 
of  value.  If  there  were,  the  government  would 
have  to  make  its  holding  illegal,  as  was  done 
In  the  case  of  gold.  If  everyone  decided,  for 
example,  to  convert  all  their  bank  deposits 
to  silver  or  copper  or  any  other  good,  and 
thereafter  declined  to  accept  checks  as  pay- 
ment for  goods,  bank  deposits  would  lose 
their  purchasing  power  and  govemment- 
creatM  bank  credit  would  be  worthless  as  a 
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claim  on  goods.  The  financial  policy  of  the 
welfare  state  requires  that  there  be  no  way 
for  the  owTiers  of  wealth  to  protect  them- 
selves. 

This  Is  the  shabby  secret  of  the  welfare 
statists*  tirades  against  gold.  Deficit  spend- 
ing Is  simply  a  scheme  for  the  "hidden"  con- 
fiscation of  wealth.  Gold  stands  in  the  way 
of  this  Insidious  process.  It  stands  as  a  pro- 
tector of  property  rights.  If  one  grasps  this, 
one  has  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
statists'  antagonism  toward  the  gold  stand- 
ard. 


FAST  BREEDER  REACTOR 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  7,  1974 

Mr.  ASFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  dralt  environ- 
mental impact  statement  on  the  fast, 
breeder  nuclear  reactor  Is  totally  inade- 
quate. The  President's  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  should  force  the 
AEC  to  withdraw  the  present  draft 
statement. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
oversees  the  preparation  of  environ- 
mental impact  statements  and  their 
evaluation.  The  AEC  has  done  s<icii  an 
incredibly  sloppy  iob  that  the  present 
draft  should  be  \rithdrawn  and  an  en- 
tirely new  draft  impact  statement  be 
nTitten.  Of  course,  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  has  no  specific  au- 
thority to  require  withdrawal  of  the 
statement  but  they  sure  can  jawbone  and 
they  should  in  this  case. 

Recently.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  halted  a  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers dam  project  based  on  CEO's  dl"- 
auproval  of  the  draft  environmental  im- 
pact statement.  Based  on  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas'  decision  I  believe  that  CEQ 
should  pressure  the  AEC  to  withdraw 
this  statement. 

In  the  decision  JiL'tice  Douglas  wrote : 

The  CouneU  on  Environmental  Quality. 
ultJmatelv  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  NEPA  and  most  famniar  with  It^  require- 
ments for  environmental  imnart  statements. 
has  taken  the  unequivocal  position  that  the 
statement  In  this  ca?*  is  deficient  .  .  .  that 
a(?ency  determination  Is  entitled  to  gtvat 
weight, 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  concluded,  based 
on  CEQ's  opnositlon.  that  th'"  Warm 
Springs  Dam  project  In  California 
should  be  halted. 

Mr.  Speaker  there  are  a  number  of 
deficiencies  In  the  current  draft  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  v-h'c»i  r»f.>jire 
rewriting  of  the  current  draft  statement. 
The  present  statement  falls  to  consider 
the  hazards  involved  in  a  nuclear  reactor 
which  produced  large  amounts  of  Plu- 
tonium. The  AEC  has  failed  to  con-rtder 
the  adequacy  of  safegunrds  to  nrevent 
theft  of  highly  poisonous  Plutonium  by 
terrorist  grouos  or  the  nn^^lbint"  of 
someone  stealing  enough  Plutonium  to 
build  a  crude  nuclear  bomb. 

The  Impact  statement  provides  no  r>nl- 
Icy  options  to  the  development  of  the 
'n'*  breeder  reactor.  Although  some  nl- 
tematlve  source  of  enerer  'uch  as  solar 
energy  and  light  water  nuclear  reactors 
were  discussed  at  length  In  the  state- 
ment, specific  policy  options  or  altema- 
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tives  were  never  developed  by  the  AEC  in 
the  draft  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment. 

Similarly,  the  economic  analysis  of 
the  fast  breeder  reactor  prepared  by  the 
AEC  is  misleading  at  best.  The  cost- 
benefit  analysis  assumed  that  the  cost 
of  the  fast  breeder  reactor  will  decrease 
because  of  so-called  learning  curves  low- 
ering the  cost  of  reactors  over  time.  But. 
at  the  same  time,  the  study  assumed  that 
there  is  no  decrease  in  the  cost  of  con- 
ventional or  light  water  nuclear  reactors 
as  a  result  of  learning  ounces.  Based  on 
the  alleged  decrease  in  cost  of  the  fast 
breeder  reactor,  the  AEC  claims  the  fast 
breeder  is  more  economical.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  phony  economics.  In  addition,  the 
cost-benefit  analj'sis  assumed  growth 
rates  In  electricity  demand  are  simply 
too  high.  The  study  says  that  the  United 
States  would  double  its  consumption  of 
electricity  every  10  years  and  based  its 
conclusions  that  the  fast  breeder  reactor 
is  economically  sound  on  that  assump- 
tion. 

A  number  of  Federal  agencies  Includ- 
ing the  Federal  Energj-  Office  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation  have  not 
reviewed  or  commented  on  the  draft 
statement  in  apparent  violation  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
These  agencies  have  primary  responsi- 
bility for  Project  Independence  and  the 
development  of  alternatives.  No  final 
statement  should  be  issued  until  tiiey 
have  commented  on  the  draft. 

In  order  for  the  AEC  to  conform  with 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  NEPA. 
this  draft  envlrormiental  impact  state- 
ment  should   be   withdrawTi.    rewritten 
and  resubmitted  for  comments.  I  am  en- 
closing  a   copy   of   my   letter   to   CEQ 
Chairman  Peterson.  The  letter  follows: 
House  of  Hephesentattves. 
Washinffton,  DC.  August  5, 1974. 
Mr.  Russell  W.  Peterson, 
Chainnan.  Council  on  Environmental  Qutxl^ 
ity,  Waahinpton,  D.C. 

DsAA  MS-  PmrssoN:  I  atn  writing  to  you 
today  In  order  to  request  that  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  take  the  neceuary 
steps  to  obtain  the  withdrawal  of  the  cur- 
rent draft  environmental  Impact  statement 
on  the  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor 
(LMFBRl  program.  I  believe  an  entirely  new 
draft  environmental  Impact  statement  should 
be  written  by  the  AEC  and  revlawvd  by  all 
relevant  governmental  agencies. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  h&s  no  specific  statutory  or 
regulatory  authority  to  require  withdrawal 
of  the  statement.  But  I  would  llice  to  draw 
your  attention  to  a  recent  decision  by  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  WUItam  O.  Dougiae  In 
the  case  Warm  Springs  Dam  Taak  Force  et 
a!  V.  Lt.  General  William  C.  Gribble,  Jr., 
et  al  Mr-  Justice  Douglas  wrote:  "the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  ultimately 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  27EBA 
and  most  rimtlinr  v.uh  \*-s  requirements  for 
environmental  impact  sutements.  has  taken 
the  unequivocal  position  that  the  statement 
in  this  case  Is  deficient  .  .  .  that  agency  deter- 
mination Is  entitled  to  great  weight." 

Based  on  this  recent  defislon  by  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Douglas  and  the  madequacy 
of  the  current  draft  stntemen:,  I  hope  that 
the  CEQ  wlU  make  every  eaort  to  persuade 
the  .^EC  to  withdraw  and  rewrite  v-<c  t-MTBR 
draft  environmental  Impact  statemeni 

I  believe  that  the  current  dralt  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  is  deflcleat  since 
It  faU?  to  consider  the  hazards  involved  in 
a  nuclear  reactor  which  produces  large 
amounts  of  plutonlum.  The  AEC  has.  In  (act, 
failed  to  consider  the  adequacy  of  safeguards 
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to  prevent  the  theft  of  highly  toxJc  Plu- 
tonium by  terrorist  groups  or  the  casslblUty 
of  someone  stealing  enough  pluionlum  to 
build  a  crude  nucleiir  bom'i.  The  Impact 
statement  also  provides  no  policv  options  to 
the  dev?Iopment  of  the  Piist  Breeder  Reactor. 
Although  some  alternative  sources  of  energv 
such  as  solar  en-r?y  and  li>Tht  water  nuclear 
rear-.ors  are  dtsru&sed  at  length,  specific  pol- 
icy ootionf  or  alternatives  were  never  fully 
developed  by  the  AEC  In  the  draft  envlroa- 
meatal  Impact  Htatemcnt 

Similarly,  a  cost -benefit  aualvsls  prepared 
for  the  Past  Breeder  Reactor  draft  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  is  misleading  at 
best.  The  study  assumes  the  cost  of  the 
Liquid  Metal  Past  Breeder  Reactor  will  de- 
crease because  of  a  so-called  learning  curve 
lowering  the  ccet  of  reactors  over  time.  But. 
at  the  same  time  the  study  assumes  that 
there  Is  no  decrease  Jn  cost  for  the  conven- 
tional or  light  water  nuclear  reactor  as  the 
rcjuU  of  the  learning  curve.  Based  on  the 
alleged  decrease  in  coat  of  the  Past  Breeder 
Reactor,  the  AEC  claims  that  the  Past 
Breeder  Is  more  economical.  Also,  the  cost- 
bericfit  analysis  assumes  growth  rates  of 
electricity  demands  are  simply  too  high.  1 
am  sure  that  you  and  the  staff  of  the  CEQ 
will  agree  that  the  U.S.  should  avoid  doubling 
Its  consumption  of  electricity  every  ten  yea,rs. 
Finally,  a  number  of  federal  aeencles  I?.- 
cludlng  the  Federt  Energy  Administration 
and  the  National  Solence  Foundation  have 
not  reviewed  or  commented  on  the  draft  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  in  apparent 
violation  of  the  National  Eavironmental 
Policy  Act.  Theie  agencies  have  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  Project  Independence '  and 
th&  developmtnt  of  on©  alternative — solar 
energy.  No  final  statement  should  be  istued 
lintil  they  have  commented  on  the  draft 
statement. 

In  view  of  the  total  Inadequacy  of  the  cur- 
rent draft  environmental  Impact  statement 
and  the  CEQ's  responsibility  to  oversee  the 
proper  Implementation  of  the  National  En- 
virorunental  Policy  Act.  I  hope  that  you  can 
pe.--*uade  the  AEC  to  withdraw  its  current 
draft  environmental  impact  statement. 

I  hope  that  you  could  arrange  for  mem' 
bcrs  of  your  staff  to  meet  with  member*  of 
my  itoff  regarding  this  pr:>falem  before  any 
final  decision  u  made  by  the  CEQ  concern- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  current  AEC  draft 
environmental  Impact  statement. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation 
In  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Les  Aspin, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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or  four  contributions  of  $2.500-$3.000 
each  may  oltfn  determine  whether  the 
challenger's  campaign  even  gets  off  the 
ground. 

Therefore,  under  House  Resolution 
1292  I  wish  to  give  notice  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

AHrHHUEHT  TO  H3.    18090.  AS  RtPOBTTO. 
Oi^irBEO     BY     Ms.     HOLT7.,MAN 

Page  2.  line  12.  strike  out  "SI.OOO"  and 
nisert  In  Uen  thereof  "33.000*". 

Amcndmint  to  HJt.  16090,  u  Repobixo. 

OrFEBTO   BT    Ms.  HOLTZMAN 

Page  2.  Une  12,  strike  out  'Jl.ooo-  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "62,500". 
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COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY 
ARCHIBALD  COX  DEUVERED  AT 
STANFORD  UNTVEHSITY 


AMENDMENT  TO   H  R.    16090 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

OF    NXW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  CP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  ~,  mi 
Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
concerned  that  the  limitations  which  the 
Federal  Elettlon  Campaign  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974  (H.R.  16090)  sets  on  in- 
dividual contributions  may  make  It  even 
more  difficult  than  It  now  is  for  a  chal- 
lenger to  unseat  an  Incumbent  candi- 
date. 

An  unknown  challenger  often  may  not 
have  acccs-s  to  the  large  number  of  po- 
tential contributors  to  which  the  incum- 
bent lias  access.  The  challenger  may  be 
dependent  for  Initial  "seed"  money  on  a 
few  contributors,  and,  accordingly,  may 
compensate  for  this  disadvantage  only 
by  Initially  soliciting  relatively  large 
sums  from  these  few  contributors.  Tliree 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY.  JR. 

or  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  7.  1974 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days  have  pro- 
duced a  great  deal  of  dismay  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  It  may  be  of  particular 
value,  therefore,  to  note  some  optimistic 
and  affirmative  comments  on  the  sys- 
tem, delivered  recently  by  a  great  Amer- 
ican student  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

These  comments  were  made  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  graduating  class  of  Stanford 
University  on  June  16.  1974,  by  the  Hon- 
orable Archibald  Cox.  former  Special 
Prosecutor: 

Can  the  System  Work? 

I  Commencement  addreas  by  Archibald  Cox 

WUilston    Professor    of    Law,    Harvard    Law 

School,    deUvered    at    Stanford    University 

June  le,  1974.i 

I  am  very  greatly  honored  by  the  Invita- 
tion to  Join  In  your  Commencement.  Pleased 
also,  but  a  little  taken  aback.  Taken  aback 
because  of  uncertainty  about  the  function 
of  a  commencement  address  by  a  professor. 
If  four  or  more  years  of  professional  lec- 
tures have  failed  to  do  the  trick,  what  can 
one  more  professor — dare  I  say.  "even  a 
Har\ard  professor"— add  in  20  minutes? 
L*t  me  explain  the  orgtns  of  my  talk- 
Last  October  during  the  press  conference 
which  preceded  my  departure  from  Wash- 
ington I  was  asked  why  I  accepted  the  post 
of  Special  Prosecutor.  I  gave  my  explanation 
and  then  observed: 

Besides,  1  have  a  sort  of  natve  belief  that 
Tight  will  prevail  in  the  end.  Later  a  young 
woman  at  Columbia  demanded  to  know  the 
ground  for  thU  belief. 

A  little  later  President  Lyman's  invitation 
arrived,  and  It  occurred  to  me  that  this 
might  be  a  good  occasion  to  explain  my  con- 
ndence  that  the  little  bit  one  can  do  in 
his  own  time  makes  it  worth  preserrlne  in 
the  effort. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  Immediate  and  then 
gradually  broaden  the  focus. 

The  immediate  is  Watergate.  If  ones  at- 
tenuon  becomes  transfixed  by  the  seamy 
side,  he  Is  likely  to  conclude  that  passion 
arrogant  grasping  for  power,  cynicism  and 
distrust  have  eroded  self-government,  while 
obstruction  lam  and  the  misdeeds  of  lawvers 
are  destroying  confidence  in  the  admlnUtra- 
t!on  of  Justice.  I  am  one  of  those  who  also 
sees  at  stake  two  ancient  principles  of  lib- 
erty: 1)  that  the  law  applies  to  all  men 
equally,  the  Judges  as  well  as  the  Judged, 
the  governors  no  less   than   the  governed: 


2)  that  the  Executive,  which  means  the 
President,  be  under  the  law.  But  there  is 
another  side  to  Watergate  It  proved  that 
the  nation  has  a  conscleiice.  It  is  more  im- 
portant that  our  idealism  is  a  Uve  and  vital 
force  than  to  learn  once  again  that  some 
men  have  proved  ujatrustworthy. 

I  would  also  mention  that  there  Is  another 
side  to  government.  Hugh  Sloan  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  Be-Elect  the  President  was  en- 
tirely wrong  when  he  said: 

//  you  go  into  politics  .  .  .  then  sooner  or 
later  you  have  to  compTomise.  You  either 
compromise  or  get  out.  It  just,  sooner  ot 
later,  takes  the  edge  off  pour  values. 

Hugh  Sloan  was  wrong  because  he  could 
not  distinguish — or  did  not  distinguish— 
political  aims  and  political  opinions  from 
JudgmenU  of  right  and  wrong,  from  the 
moral  limitations  whose  observance  is  essen- 
tial in  the  long-run  legitimacy  of  poUtlc^i 
power.  In  the  realm  of  policy  one  must  often 
take  half-a-)oaf  or  even  a  quarter-loaf  with 
a  view  to  coming  back  for  more  tomorrow. 
Compromise  is  unavoidable  If  conAlctlng 
goals  and  rival  interests  In  any  free  society 
are  to  be  merged.  This  kind  of  compromise 
In  the  Interests  of  the  whole  society  requires 
no  surrender  of  moral  values.  Anyone  who 
has  been  in  government  knows  many  men 
and  women.  In  olHces  both  high  and  low,  who 
faithfully  observe  the  line  between  policy  and 
moral  principle:  and  by  tiielr  conduct  they 
gain  both  respect  and  power.  In  Leland 
Stanford's  time  the  widest  scope  for  the  exer- 
cise of  a  man's  vital  powers  lay  in  taming 
the  wilderness.  In  developing  America's 
riches,  and  in  building  financial  and  Indus- 
trial empires.  Today  without  a  doubt  It  lies 
In  government,  because  government,  in  our 
kind  of  country,  is  simply  all  of  ua  tryimr  to 
live  together. 
Let  ua  broaden  the  focus  slightly. 
This  June  brings  my  40th  reunion,  and 
I  cannot  help  making  a  few  random  com- 
parisons which  I  think  meaningful.  In  1934 
Hitler's  storm  troopers  were  moving  toward 
their  zenith  with  brutality  and  oppresatoo 
for  all  but  the  master  race.  The  scourge  of 
Infantile  paralysis  stUl  killed  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  chUdren  and  doomed  more  to  Uvea 
with  crippled  limbs.  The  minimum  factory 
wage  was  not  yet  25  cents  an  hour.  Tber» 
was  no  social  security,  no  medicare.  Men 
were  supposed  to  be  independent  and  self- 
reliant,  but  20'"t  of  the  work  force,  one  out 
of  five,  were  unemployed 

Dxirlng  the  past  40  years  we  have  accom- 
plished two  social  and  political  revolutions 
peacefully  within  the  existing  frame  of 
government. 

One  was  the  New  Deal.  The  practice  and 
theory  of  government  were  revolutionized. 
Lalssez-falre  yielded  to  social  responsibility. 
Industry  and  labor  were  brought  under  a 
measure  of  control.  Industrial  workers  gained 
new  opportunities  and  new  protection.  A  vast 
transfer  of  economic  and  political  power  was 
accomplished.  Some  of  the  power  has  slipped 
back,  I  fear,  but  the  transfer  was  nonethe- 
less tremendous,  and  much  of  the  transfer 
remains. 

Next  came   the  civil   rights  revolution 

again  within  the  rule  of  law.  On  May  17  this 
year  we  celebrated  the  20th  anniversary  of 
Brown  V.  Board  of  Education.  After  that  Stat« 
laws  enforcing  a  caste  system  based  upon 
race  were  invalidated,  and  enforcement  grad- 
ually stopped.  New  doctrines  were  developed 
to  extend  the  reach  of  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause.  New  federal  statutes  were  enacted 
curtaUlng  practices  restricting  equal  voting 
rights,  denying  equal  accommodations,  deny- 
ing equal  employment  opportunities,  and  as- 
suring equal  housing. 

The  application  of  the  equal  protection 
clause  to  the  black  people  led  to  revtved 
concern  with  other  Inequalities  In  our  na- 
tional life,  especially  dlscrlnUnatlon  baaed 
upon  sex. 

Granted  that  the  tasks  are  unflnlahed. 
granted  too  that  resulting  bureaucracy  seema 
remote  and  hard  to  mangae,  still  may  we  not 
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have  confidence  In  a  system  that  can  peace- 
fully produce  two  great  egalitarian  revolu- 
tions within  40  years  and  also  within  a 
framework  of  constitutional  tern  ? 

Let  us  expand  the  focus  still  further  for  a 
moment.  Thursday  I  ask  a  friend  whether  he 
could  lend  me  a  ready-made  commencement 
address.  He  replied,  "Can  you  think  ot  a 
better  time  to  be  alive?"  And  I  ask  you — 
can  you? 

In  the  Elizabethan  Age  perhaps.  Those 
were  years  of  boisterous  confidence  and  ex- 
traordinary creativity,  but  also  of  disease, 
poverty,  ignorance  and  extraordinary  cruelty. 
Men  were  banged  for  scores  of  petty  crimes. 
The  populace  turned  out  In  Joy  to  see  men 
burned,  spitted  alive,  or  drawn  and  quar- 
tered. You  may  say  that  wc  kUl  more  effi- 
ciently on  a  larger  scale  now,  but  at  least  we 
have  grown  squeamish  and  kill  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  we  do  it  only  when  we  call  It  war. 

Perhaps  you  would  wish  to  live  with  the 
Founding  Pathers.  That  was  another  extraor- 
dinary age.  A  contemporary  described  Jeffer- 
son as  "a  gentleman  of  32  lyears].  who  could 
calculate  an  eclipse.  sur\'ey  an  estate,  tie  an 
artery,  plan  an  edifice,  try  a  cause,  break  a 
horse,  dance  the  minuet,  and  play  the  violin." 
Two  years  later,  of  course,  he  wrote  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  btiilt  our  faith 
in  the  common  man.  I  think  I  would  like  to 
have  lived  In  that  age  If  I  could  have  been 
Thomas  Jefferson  or  John  Adams  or  Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

Bat  suppose  that  one  were  not  Thomas 
Jefferson  but  a  slave,  or  an  indentured  serv- 
ant, or  an  Impressed  seaman,  or  a  woman 
dying  alone  In  childbirth  In  a  sod  hut  In  a 
remote  forest  clearing.  I  think  I'd  rather 
draw  my  lot  today. 

I  think  next  of  the  Hellenes.  They  breathed 
freedom  and  had  a  nobler  view  of  man  than 
ours  even  though  they  also  faced  grief,  death 
and  sorrow  without  papering  over  the  facts 
of  their  condition.  But  the  facts  are  that  citi- 
zens of  Athens  built  their  state  upon  the 
backs  of  slaves,  and  there  was  also  Sparta  as 
well  as  Athens. 

I  grant  you  that  It  is  harder  than  It  used 
to  be  to  have  confidence  in  the  system.  Time 
has  destroyed  many  of  our  illusions.  The 
quick  conquest  of  a  continent  and  the  Hora- 
tio .Alger  story  bred  a  folklore  of  endless 
resources  and  easy  success.  For  all  but  the 
unfortunate,  technology  and  Industrial  or- 
ganization poured  out  a  seemingly  endless 
flow  of  material  comforts.  American  might  In 
two  wars  led  us  to  suppose  that  our  power  ex- 
tended to  the  farthest  reaches  of  the  globe. 
Now  we  see  our  cities  become  unllvable;  the 
succession  of  cars,  television  sets  and  refrig- 
erators proves  a  wasteland.  Our  power  in  the 
world  is  limited.  We  have  lost  our  innocence 
and  learned  our  capacity  for  evil,  witness  the 
bombs  dropped  on  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
discrepancy  that  still  exists  between  our  pre- 
tense*; and  practices  In  the  treatment  of 
blacks,  chlcanos  and  native  Americans. 

All  this  Is  true,  and  we  should  face  up  to 
It.  But  I  do  think  in  order  to  maintain  our 
sense  of  proportion  we  may  also  recall  that 
the  speed  of  communication,  the  vivid 
frightening  and  sickening  pictures  on  the 
television  screen,  and  the  social  consciences 
of  editors  and  newsmen  make  us  aware  of 
wrongs  and  suffering  that  In  the  past  were 
simply  beyond  the  Individual's  ken.  That  otir 
awareness  has  expanded  and  our  concern  has 
Increased  put  us  two  steps  ahead.  Too  much 
of  the  press  seems  obsessed  with  whatever 
Is  wrong,  with  the  violent,  the  perverse  and 
the  abnormal,  to  give  us  a  fair  perspective. 

Contemporary  literature  and  the  arts  tell 
of  men  the  absurd,  the  pervert,  the  drop-out, 
but  rarely  man  the  hero,  or  even  the  tragic — 
for  the  tragic  requires  a  degree  of  nobility 
and  few  current  authors  see  nobility  in  man. 
It  Is  aUo  harder  to  bear  the  wrongs  and  cru- 
elties attributable  to  human  shortcomings. 
In  the  past,  misfortune  and  suffering  were 
as  Inexorable  as  sowing  and  reaping,  or  birth 
and  death. 

Should  the  plague  conM.  should  the  crops 
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fall,  still  one  could  say  with  the  Psalmist, 
"The  Judgments  of  the  Lord  are  righteous  al- 
together." The  sense  of  Inevitability  Is  gone. 
Man  feels  that  man  is  In  charge.  And  he  Is  in 
charge  as  never  before  In  history.  So  we  now 
liave  to  face  the  perception  simply  expressed 
by  Pogo:  "We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  it  is 
us." 

Harder  to  face — yes.  But  also  a  moment  In 
time  for  a  burst  of  idealism  and  optimism — 
and  for  staying  power.  Never  before  lias  any 
substantial  part  of  the  world  been  freed  from 
the  pressures  of  unremitting  struggle  for 
food,  clothing  and  shelter.  In  the  U.S.  and 
most  of  Europe  three  of  the  four  forces  of 
the  apocalypse  have  retreated;  Ignorance,  dis- 
ease and  poverty — aU  except  war:  snd  war  Is 
now  as  always  within  human  control  and 
only  the  result  of  human  perversity. 

So  It  Ls  mostly  in  our  own  bands  and  the 
question  becomes,  what  view  of  man  vrtll  you 
take  from  here?  Errant,  stumbling,  selfisto. 
Indifferent  to  cruelty,  and  often  cruel  him- 
self; In  all  perhaps  very  little  above  the 
brute.  Tes,  but  I  say,  still  above  the  brute. 
As  we  read  history,  we  can  see  Individual 
men  and  women  rise  to  Just  below  the 
angels:  Pericles,  Michelangelo,  St.  Francis  of 
Assist.  Abraham  Lincoln,  Martin  Luther 
King.  A  true  list  would  have  no  end.  Consider 
too  man's  vision  of  man's  potential :  F*rome- 
theus  of  Greek  mythology,  for  example,  or 
the  gentle  spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Such  dreams  and  such  Individuals  are  part  of 
us,  I  submit  to  you;  they  are  our  potential. 

In  what  I  am  trying  to  say  there  are  no 
•saving  truths."  no  guarantees,  no  answers  to 
the  staggering  problems  that  confront  us 
and  all  the  world.  But  perhaps  one  can  take 
from  the  university  not  only  a  sense  of  per- 
spective but  an  attachment  to  a  way  of  life. 
Woodrow  Wilson  called  it  "the  spirit  of 
learning": 

What  we  should  seek  to  impart  in  our  col- 
leges, therefore,  is  not  so  much  leamiTig  itself 
as  the  spirit  of  learning. 

The  physical  scientist  knows  that  too  bow 
before  the  burning  bush  Is  no  substitute  for 
the  patient  exploration  of  observable  data 
and  the  constant  checking  and  rechecklng  of 
Induced  hypotheses.  The  historian  and  hu- 
manLst  know  that  the  record  of  human  ex- 
perience is  replete  with  proof  that  some  of 
the  greatest  wrongs  have  been  done  and 
many  of  the  most  civilizing  and  liberalizing 
Ideas  have  been  suppres.ied  In  the  names  of 
Truth  and  Conscience.  The  "spirit  of  learn- 
ing" Is  the  way  of  freedom  and  reason,  of 
mutual  trust,  civility  and  respect  for  one 
another. 

As  the  scholar  does  not  know  the  truth  he 
seeks,  ne  he  lacks  asFurance  that  there  Is  a 
truth  and  knows  only  that  by  putting  one 
foot  before  the  other,  despite  false  start«  and 
blind  alleys,  he  makes  a  little  progress,  so 
upon  our  Joint  human  adventure  we  do  not 
know  the  goal,  we  have  no  proof  there  Is  a 
goal  but  can  catch  glimpses  of  a  bright  po- 
tential and  perhaps  can  see  that  by  reason, 
mutual  trust  and  forbearance,  man  can  learn 
to  walk  a  Uttle  stralghter. 

These  qualities  might  not  matter  so  much. 
I  suppose.  If  we  were  content  with  authority, 
uniformity,  and  security  of  a  sort  for  the 
conformist.  But  If  men — and  women  too — 
are  of  equal  dignity  and  worth,  if  though 
destined  to  live  and  work  together  our  goal 
Is  the  freedom  of  each  to  choose  the  beet  he 
can  discern.  If  we  seek  to  do  what  we  can  to 
move  toward  the  realization  of  these  beliefs. 
then  authority  will  not  suffice  and  some 
means  must  be  found  to  mediate  between  the 
self-interested,  passionate  factions,  each 
convinced  of  its  righteousness  and  each  de- 
manding all  for  Itself  and  the  extinction  of 
all  opposition.  Tet  the  only  means  conso- 
nant with  freedom — so  far  as  discovered — is 
to  impart  to  the  State  and  Its  citizens  what 
Wilson  called  the  "spirit  of  decency": 

The  spirit  of  learning  U  the  way  of  free- 
dom and  of  reason,  of  even-handed  inquiry. 
of  civiniy.  and  respect  for  one  another.  TTie 
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spirit  Of  learning  is  willing  to  reach  conclu- 
sions, act  upon  them,  until  a  better  hypoth- 
esis appears,  yet  it  is  spirit  that  is  not  so 
sure  that  it  is  right. 

1  take  your  time  tor  Just  one  current  ex- 
ample: 

We  are  now  shaping  for  future  generations 
the  instruments  for  dealing  with  wrong- 
doing by  a  President's  close  associates  and 
the  only  instrument  with  which  to  deal  with 
a  President  alleged  to  be  fuod&mentAlIy  un- 
faithful to  his  trust. 

We  need  tc  restore  above  aU  else  our  con- 
fidence in  the  honesty  and  Integrity  of  our 
government,  which  in  our  country,  of  course. 
means  our  confidence  In  ourselves.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  further  investigations  of  the 
impeachment  proceedings  Is  conducted,  the 
role  of  reason,  the  degree  of  impartiality,  the 
degree  of  effort  to  achieve  Justice,  will  affect 
our  .self -confidence  more  than  the  vote. 

In  the  heyday  of  Joseph  McCarthy  20-odd 
years  ago.  tbe  intellectual  world,  including 
the  press,  was  properly  outspoken  about  the 
danger  of  ex  parte  accusation,  about  the  un- 
fairness of  planting  stories  in  the  press  with- 
out adequate  opportunity  for  reply,  and 
about  the  lack  of  true  advei-sory  proceedings. 

Last  Wedne.«day  morning  the  newspapers 
told  of  an  interview  with  a  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  in  which  be 
asserted  that  the  Committee  had  "proof 
positive"  that  the  Secretary  of  State  ordered 
wtre-taps  upon  the  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  National  Sect:rity  Council  but  when 
asked  to  reveal  the  proof,  he  replied  that  to 
give  out  the  proof  would  be  Improoer.  Several 
weeks  earlier  someone  on  the  staff  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ervin  Committee  gave  the  press 
propoKd  findings  of  guilt  upon  men  under 
indictment  and  awaiting  trial.  The  similar 
incidents  have  been  too  numerous  to  excuse 
them  by  careless  slips  of  the  tongue  alone. 
StUl  we  read  no  editorials  condemning  cur- 
rent ex  parte  accusations,  "leaks"  to  the 
press,  and  Judgment  without  true  adversary 
proceedings. 

Are  they  now  any  leas  unfair  than  they 
were  20  years  ago?  Do  not  mii^understand 
me — my  brief  Is  with  the  prosecution.  I  think 
that  llt>erty  was  at  intake  and  the  kind  of 
abuse  that  investigation  has  proven  occurred 
in  high  places  deserves  only  contempt  and 
punishment  of  those  found  guUty. 

Procedural  fairness  does  not  depend  upon 
whose  ox  is  gored. 

So  I  hope  that  you  will  take  from  here  a 
sense  of  the  value  of  method  and  a  long 
view.  Youth  measures  In  only  one  direction, 
we  are  told :  from  things  as  tbey  are  to  an 
ideal  of  what  things  oueht  to  be;  while  tbe 
old  measure  things  as  tbey  are  agiUnat  tbe 
past  they  remember.  The  students  of  recent 
years  belonged  to  an  extraordinarily  Ideal- 
istic, honest  and  courageous  generation : 
Idealistic  enough  to  see  what  can  be,  honest 
enough  to  face  the  gap  between  what  is  and 
what  can  be.  and  courageous  enough  to  seek 
Instant  correction. 

I  hope  that  you  will  never  become  patient 
about  the  gap  between  what  is  and  what 
ought  to  be. 

But  of  course  the  "boob-tube"  la  mislead- 
ing and  the  millennium  cannot  be  achieved 
at  once.  As  In  the  past,  most  men  and  women 
go  blundering  along,  some  Inept,  but  doing 
the  best  they  can:  some  selfish,  power- 
hungry,  and  all  of  them  possessing  the  ca- 
pacity for  evil  Z  have  heard  it  said  that  to- 
day's classes,  in  their  dlscouracemcnt,  re- 
treated from  Idealism  and  commitment. 
Their  style  has  changed.  I  think,  but  I  doubt 
that  there  Is  a  loss  of  underlying  commit- 
ment. 

But  honesty  and  disappointment  with  fail- 
ure to  achieve  the  millennium  should  not 
lead  to  obsession  with  whatever  is  bad.  and 
BO  to  cynicism  and  despair,  or  to  escape  Into 
the  perverse  and  abnormal. 

For  those  who  take  the  long  view  of  zoan's 
experience  will  find  that  from  time  to  time 
there  were  other  societies  no  less  honest  and 
courageous  than  ours  in  facing  all  the  ugll- 
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ness.  cruelty  and  Indifference  that  the  mirror 
reveals,  but  which  also  held  a  brighter, 
nobler  view  of  man.  and  had  the  greater 
courage  to  pursue  the  vision. 

And  perhapa.  if  you  compare  where  we  are 
with  where  we  have  been,  as  well  as  where 
we  ought  to  be.  you  will  conclude  that  even 
U  you  cannot  bring  about  the  mUlennliim. 
sttU  we  can  help  each  other  to  siufer  a  little 
less  and  learn  to  walk  a  little  stralghter. 

I  can  give  you  no  assurance  even  ol  that, 
but  I  can  and  do  promise  you  Joy  In  the 
endeavor. 


MONTHLY  CALENDAR  OP  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

or  NEW   VOBK 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday,  August  7,  1974 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  privilege  to  insert  In  the  Record 
each  month  the  monthly  calendar  of  the 
Smittiaonlan  Institution.  The  August 
calendar  of  events  follows: 

AtG-'sr  AT   rHr  S-mitiisonian 

TIIUHSDAV.    .\UGL-3T     I 

DtMONsTRATiON — Jewelry-niaking  demoo- 
rt  rated  bj  stepbrn  Bondl.  of  Catholic  Univer- 
sity. Finished  pieces  are  also  displayed,  1  to 
4  p.m.  The  Renwlck  Gallery,  In  conjunction 
with  the  current  exhibition  on  contemporary 
gjldsmlthing.  PR£c. 

FBTOAT.   Arci'ST    3 

REBABiLrrATiox  MEDict:wE  Film —Wonder 
EngiTir  of  the  Body:  Heart  to  Heart:  and 
Keitn  la  Four.  12:30  p.m.  Carmlchacl  Audi- 
torium. History  and  Technology  BtUldlng. 
PUms  are  scheduled  each  Friday  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  current  exhibition  Triumph 
Over  Disakmty. 

SUNDAY.    ACCUSr   * 

Orientai.  Rugs  and  Brcnch. — D'.scusslon 
of  oriental  rugs  by  Anthony  Landreau.  Di- 
rector of  the  Texule  Muieum.  Mr  Laud.-e;>u 
will  al"o  examine  and  identify  rugs  brC'Ught 
in  by  partlcipan's.  Brunch  and  muMc  wUl  be 
provided  in  the  gardens.  U  am  The  Textile 
Museum-  815.50.- 

St;MMCR  Shorts. — Song  of  the  Prairie  by 
Jirl  TriiKa;  Caxtro  Street  by  Bruce  Balllle'; 
Biircareer  Bunny:  Mint  Tea:  Ca'ier's  Circui 
with  Alexander  Calder.  Enera'i  by  Tim  Runt- 
ley.  3:30  p.m.  Carmich-iel  Auditorium,  History 
and  Technology  Building.  31.25. • 

rrESDAV     AlCVST    0 

PMiiMTtLic  DEDic^TonY  Lfcti^re, — C'taut- 
mqutt.  by  Dr.  Keith  Melder.  former  Smlih- 
KMdan  Curator  of  Political  History  and  cur- 
rently consultant  In  American  History  to  the 
New  York  state  Historical  Association.  This 
lecture  marks  the  Lssiiance  of  a  "Rural  Amer- 
ica" stamp  at  Chautauqua.  New  York,  and 
the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Chautauqua  Institution,  especially 
tno»Ti  for  Its  traveling  tent  that  brought  the 
best  in  entertainment  and  oratory  to  the 
rural  areas  of  America,  B  p.m.  Carmlchael 
Auditorium,  History  and  Technology  Build- 
in?.  CospoQsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution and  The  Postal  Service.  Pan. 

MnsECM  Talk:  FDR. — Our  Stamp  Cottect- 
tng  President.  Speaker  Franklin  R.  Bruns 
Jr.  Associate  Curat.ir,  Postal  History,  12:30 
p.m.  Carmlchael  Auditorium,  History  and 
Technology  Building.  Free. 

WEDNESDAY.    AUCCST    7 

RESEAiicH  Pit.Low8  Lectom.— TSe  Image  of 
tha  Black  in  19th  Century  American  Painting. 
by  Karen  Adams,  doctoral  candidate.  Emory 
University.  Final  lecture  in  the  .series  pre- 
sented by  KCPA  Research  Fellows  as  a  rcstilt 
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of    their    dissertation    research.    12:30    pm 
National  Collection  of  Pine  Arts.  Free. 

THUaaOAT,  AUGUST  8 

CftEATivE  Screen. — Aurum- — an  exploration 
of  the  age-old  attraction  for  gold  and  its 
transformation  into  treasures.  Of  Jewels 
and  Gold — intricate  pieces  of  Jewelrv  cre- 
ated In  the  studios  of  International  design- 
ers and  goldsmiths,  complete  program  be- 
gins II  a.m.,  12:15,  and  1:30  p.m.  The  Ren- 
wick  Gallery.  FREE. 

FRIDAT,  AUGUST  9 

New  Installation. — 20th  Century  Painting 
ond  Sculpture.  Artists  Include  Joe  Shannon 
Prlta;  Scholder  and  BUly  Morrow  Jackson. 
Works  are  primarily  from  the  NCPA  collec- 
tions, with  some  on  loan  for  the  special  show- 
ing. National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts,  through 
September  29. 

REHABiLTTAnoN  Meoicine  Films. — Modcm 
Medicine  Looks  at  the  Heart:  and  The  School 
that  Love  Bum.  12:30  p.m.  Carmlchael  Audi- 
torium.  HUtory   and   Technology   Building. 

SUNDAY.  AUGUST   II 

Oriental  Rccs  and  Brunch. — Anthony 
Landreau,  Director  of  the  TextUe  Museum, 
discusses  oriental  rugs  and  examines  those 
rugs  brought  in  by  participants.  Brunch  wlU 
be  served,  with  music  also  provided.  11  am 
The  Textile  Museum.  815,50. • 

Summer  Shorts. — Snoic  White  with  Betty 
Boop;  Peege  with  Barbara  Hush:  Time  Piece 
by  Jim  Blnton:  Die  Mad  Baker:  Fall  Creek 
by  Jon  Joat:  Melies.  3:30  p  m.  Carmlchael 
Auditorium,  Museum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology. $155. • 

Exhibition. — The  Message  Makers.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  decision  making  process 
u::ed  in  the  selection  of  messages  In  the  four 
media— TV,  radio,  films  and  newspapers.  Ex- 
amples from  each  of  the  media  are  in  the 
exhibit  mcluding  photos,  sUdes,  video  tape, 
teletype.  Anacostia  Neighborhood  Museum. 
through  October  27, 

UONDAY,   AUGUST    12 

Ballet  Series. — George  Oelles  conducts  a 
series  on  contemporary  dance  focusing  on  the 
Joffrey  Ballet,  the  Jose  Llmon  Dance  Com- 
pany and  the  Paul  Taylor  Dance  Company. 
PUms,  open  discussions  and  performances 
by  local  dancers  are  Included,  Among  the 
performers  »lll  be  Elly  Canterbury,  Diane 
Frank  and  Marcia  S.ikamoto.  7:30  pm  Re- 
ceptlon  Suite.  HLitivry  and  Technology  Build- 
ing. Remaining  programs  in  the  series  will 
be  held  on  August  19  and  26.  $16.* 

TL-ESCAY.  AUGUST  13 

Museum  T.u-k  — Si=e,).  Shapes  and  Uses  o) 
Stamps.  Speaker:  Reidar  Norby,  Associate 
Curator,  Poftal  History.  12:30  pjn.  Car- 
mlchael Auditnrliiin,  History  and  Technology 
BuUding.  FREE. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  IS 

CREATIVE  Screen— ,4i!r-jm,  and  0/  Jewell 
and  OnJi  Repeat  program  Showings  at  II 
a.m..  12:15  and  1:30  p.m  See  August  8  fol 
details.  FREE. 

miOAT,    AUGUST    16 

Exhibition.— Horatio  W.  Shaw.  Twenty- 
flve  paintings  and  ten  drawings  by  Shaw 
11847-1918),  a  little-known  farmer-painter 
of  the  late  19th  century.  Shaw's  strong  sense 
of  design  and  obsessive  attention  to  detail 
give  great  force  and  vitality  to  the  environ- 
ment of  the  Michigan  farm  area.  National 
Collection  of  Pine  Arts,  through  Ffebruarv  2 
1975. 

Drawing  Dinosaurs  —a  drawing  class  for 
chUdren,  conducted  by  Barbara  Price,  in- 
structor at  the  Corcoran  School  of  Art  Stu- 
dents use  the  models  and  actual  skeletons 
of  dinosaurs  to  create  their  own  series  of 
drawings.  Designed  for  aees  8-12.  8:30  am 
to  10  a.m.  «4.' 

REHASiLrraTiow  Medicine  Films. — Candi- 
date for  a  Stroke:  and  Toward  Tomorrow 
12:30  p.m.  Carmlchael  AuditoHuin.  History 
and  Technology  Building.  FREE. 
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SUNDAY,   AUGUST    18 

SuusiER  Shorts.— 1970  by  Scott  Bartletf 
Trouble  Indemnity  with  Mr.  Magoo:  Ttco  by 
Robert  Bean;  The  Mysterians:  The  House  by 
Louis  van  Oasteren,  Complete  program  be- 
gins 3:30  pm.  Carmlchael  Auditorium,  HU- 
tory and  Technology  BuUdmg.  $1.25. • 

MONDAY,    AUGUST    19 

Ballet  Series. — Second  In  a  three-part 
series  conducted  by  George  Oelles,  with  Alms 
open  discussion  and  performances  by  local 
dancers.  See  August  4  for  detaUs. 

TUESOAY,   AUGUST    20 

Museum  Talk.— Houj  New  Is  the  New 
Math?  Speaker:  Elaine  Koppelman,  Post- 
Doctoral  Research  Fellow,  Section  of  Mathe- 
matics. 12:30  pjn.  Carmlchael  Auditorium, 
History  and  Technology  Building.  FREE. 

FRIDAY.   AUGUST    23 

Children's  Workshop— students  create  a 
mural  based  on  the  favorite  tales  of  Through 
the  Looking  Glass  and  Alice  in  Vfonderland 
Movement  and  expression  In  their  visual  In- 
terpretation Is  enhanced  by  the  students 
acting  out  the  characters.  All  materials  are 
provided.  Conducted  by  Bonnie  Webb  of 
the  Resitlent  Associates  Program.  11:30  am 
to  1  p  m.  Designed  for  ages  5-7.  84. • 

REHABILITATION  MEDICINE  FlIMS. — Bock  On 

the  Job:  Help  for  Young  Hearts:  The  Way 
Back.  12:30  p.m.  Carmlchael  Auditorium 
History  and  Technology  Building. 

SUNDAY.    AUGUST    25 

Summer  Shorts.— Jump  Rope  by  the  Com- 
puter Image  Corp.:  The  .Vaking  of  Butch 
CassUly  and  the  Sundance  Kid:  Scram  with 
Laurel  and  Hardy.  3:30  p  m,  Carmlchael 
Auditorium.  History  and  Tecnology.  $1.25  • 

RECITAL. — The  National  Capital  Chapter  of 
the  Tuhlsta  Vnii-ersal  Brotherhood  Associa- 
tion (TUBA)  In  a  debut  recital  of  music  for 
tubs  ensembles  and  tuba  with  piano.  3  p.m 
HaU  of  Musical  Instruments,  History  and 
Technology  BuUding,  free, 

MONDAY.    AUGUST    26 

Ballet  Series.— Pinal  program  in  a  three- 
part  scries  conducted  by  Oeorpe  Oelles.  with 
aims,  open  discussion  and  performances  by 
local  dancers.  See  August  4  for  deuUs. 

TUESDAY,    AUGUST    27 

Museum  Talk.— IstTi  Century  Household 
Textiles  in  America.  Speaker:  Rita  J.  Adrosko 
Curator,  Textiles.  12:30  p.m.  Carmlchael  Au- 
ditorium. History  and  Technology  BuUding. 

WEDNESDAY.   AUGUST    28 

SUFFER  CONCERT— Tfte  Potomoc  Btoss 
Quintet,  In  a  program  of  Baroque  music  by 
Pezel.  Relche.  and  Scheldt,  with  additional 
works  by  Ba«h,  Mozart,  Oabrlell,  Prancken- 
pohl.  A  selection  written  for  the  quintet  by 
Washington  composer  Russell  Woolen  wlU 
also  be  performed.  8  p.m.  Courtyard.  Fine 
Arts  and  Portrait  Gallery  Building.  Cold  box 
lunch  and  wine  wUl  be  served.  $11. 


FRIDAY,    AUGUST    30 
REHABILCrATION     MEDICINE     FILMS. Better 

Odds  lor  a  Longer  Life:  Because  She  Lived- 
and  Children  and  Language  Disorders.  12-36 
p.m  Carmlchael  Auditorium  HIstorv  and 
Technology  BuUding.  free. 

DlSCOVEBY   room 

Museum  of  Natural  History:  An  area  where 
vuitors  of  all  ages  can  touch,  handle  and 
smell  a  wide  variety  of  natural  history 
specimens  of  aU  shapes  and  sizes  rangtag 
from  whale  fossils  to  petrified  wood.  Now 
open  seven  days  a  week— Monday  through 
Thursday:  12  noon  to  3:30.  Friday  through 
Sunday:  11  ajn.  to  3  pjn.  On  weekends,  free 
tickets  ars  required  and  may  be  picked  up 
at  the  rotunda  Info  desk. 

DOCKNT  APPLICANTS 

Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  t^rden 

Applications  are  being  accepted  for  docent 

tour  guides  at  the  Hirshhom  Museum  and 

Sculpture  Garden.  Tlioae  persons  selected  wUl 

be  rsqulrad  to  toka  ona  course  in  modern 
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art  history  as  well  as  attend  at  least  five 
tours  01  the  museum  durlr^  the  fall.  Train- 
log  will  then  be  given  at  the  Hirshhom  in 
January.  For  further  details  call  the  Educa- 
tton  Office.  381-6713. 

INTOBliATIOK  VOLUNTKIX8   NEEDED 

The  fall  recruitment  Is  currently  under 
way  for  Smithsonian  Information  Volunteers 
to  staff  desks  In  all  of  the  museums  on  the 
Mall.  Including  the  new  Hirshhom  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Garden.  The  pro-am  oper- 
ates seven  days  a  week  and  requires  a  mini- 
mum of  three  hours  of  service  weekly.  For 
information,  call  361-6364,  by  September  1. 

DOCENT  TOVR  CnTDES 

Oocent  tour  guides  are  needed  at  the  Mu- 
seum of  mstory  and  Technology,  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  the  Air  and  Space 
BuUding.  Training  will  begin  on  Septem- 
ber 10.  Applications  are  currently  being  ac- 
cepted. Call  Magda  Scbremp,  381-6471.  for 
further  information. 

DEMONSTRATIONS 
MuBCMm  of  History  and  Tecfinology 

Spinning  and  Weaving — Tuesday  through 
Tbunday,  10  ajn.-3  pjn.«  ist  floor. 

Printing  and  Typefounding :  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Thursday.  Friday.  2-4  p.m.,  3rd 
floor. 

Slusical  Instruments.  A  selection  of  IBtb 
and  !9th  century  instruments,  and  American 
folk  Instruments.  Hall  of  Musical  Instru- 
ments. 3rd  floor.  1:30  p.m..  Mondays  and 
Fridays — keyboard:  Thursday — folk. 

MUSEUM  TOOaS 

Walk-In  Tours — Monday  through  Friday 
through  August  23. 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology.  Every 
half  hour  beginning  10:30  a.m.  Last  tour 
^:30p-m. 

National  Air  and  Space  Museum.  E\'ery  45 
minutes  beginning  10:15  am.  Last  tour  3:45 
p.m.  Tours  begin  in  the  Air  and  Space  Build- 
ing and  Include  the  Arts  and  Industries 
BuUding. 

Pre-Arranged  Group  Tours — Call  381-6471, 

Highlights  of  the  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology.  Museum  of  Natural  History,  or 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum. 

EXPtSI&I  ENTAJtru  M 

Air  and  Space  Building 
To  See  the  Eakth  as  It  TatrLY  Is.  A  new 
show  that  begins  In  Washlr^ton,  D.C..  travels 
past  the  moon,  the  solar  system,  the  Milky 
Way  galaxy  to  a  hypothetical  distant  cluster 
of  galaxies,  and  looks  back  at  each  point  to 
see  the  earth  and  Its  place  In  the  universe. 
Tuesdays  through  Sundays.  11  a.m..  12  noon, 
1.2:30.  3;30  and  4:30  p.m.  Please  note:  Shows 
start  promptly,  and  doors  cannot  be  opened 
for  late  arrivals.  The  show  lasts  33  minutes. 

HECENTLT  OPENED 

CoNrntPORAar  CotTNTsaPAXTB  or  Eaklt 
American  Cbattsmcn. — Hal  Painter.  A  band- 
woven  knotted  wool  tapestry  created  by 
Painter,  a  weaver  from  Oregon.  The  tapestry 
combines  modem  idiom  and  traditional 
technique,  demonstrating  the  relationship  of 
today's  aophlstlcated  craftanenshlp  to  tbat 
of  colonial  times.  Through  Labor  Day.  Mu- 
seum of  History  and  Technology. 

American  Etching  of  the  isso's. — Spe- 
cial exhibit  area.  Hail  of  Printing  and  Graph- 
ic Arts.  Museum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology. Through  September  30. 

Man  Made  Mobile. — The  Western  Saddle: 
Sixteen  examples  of  equestrian  mobUe  seat- 
ing from  the  Persian -Moorish  tvpe  of  the 
1500's  to  the  modern  saddle.  Slide  and  other 
illustrations  show  how  the  saddle  enabled 
pioneers  to  develop  the  West  and  how  mobile 
seating  is  used  today  In  modem  vehicles. 
Through  Januarv  4,  1976.  The  Benwlck  Gal- 
lery. 

Jewelry  Frr  roa  a  Qpeen. — Fifteen  royal 
and  nonroyal  gems,  crowns  and  Jewelry,  in- 
cluding the  earrings  of  Marie  Antolnnette, 
an  Imperial  Russian  nuptial  crown  with  1535 
diamonds,  an  emerald  and  diamond  Inqui- 
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sition  Necklace  and  an  evening  bag  covered 
with  approximately  100  seed  pearls  per  square 
Inch.  Many  of  the  pieces  are  from  the  col- 
lection of  the  late  Marjorle  Merrlwcather 
Post.  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
INSECT  zoo 
Live  Insects  and  arachnids — Including  ants, 
bees,  termites,  tarantulas,  and  a  wide  variety 
of  other  local  species — are  exhibited  with  in- 
sect  ZDOkeepers  on  hand  to  explain  the  hablta 
and  background  of  each.  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  through  August. 

DOMESTIC  STUDY  TOURS 

For  Information  pn  the  following  tours, 
contact  Mrs.  Howe,  Room  106-SI,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington.  D-C.  20650. 
or  call  381-5910. 

North  Carolina  Crafts:  Aug.  l»-24, 1974 

Iceland:  Aug.  17-31,  1974. 

Northwest:  Sept.  8-18. 1974. 

"All  About  Antiques-:  Oct.  12-19, 1974- 
Bouas 
Open  7  days  a  week 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  National  Collection 
of  Fine  Arts,  National  Portrait  Gallery.  The 
Renwlck  Gallery,  Smithsonian  Institution 
Building — 10  a.m.-6:30  pjn. 

Anacostia  Neighborhood  Museum — 10  ajn. 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday:  1-6  p.m. 
weekends. 

Extended  Hours  through  Labor  Day; 

Arts  and  Industries  Building,  National 
Air  and  Space  Museum.  National  Museum  of 
History  and  Technology,  and  the  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History — 10  ajn.  to  9 
p.m. 

Deadline  for  September  calendar  entries: 
August  5.  The  Smithsonian  Monthly  Calen- 
dar of  Events  is  prepared  by  the  Oftice  of 
Public  Affairs,  Editor:  LUas  WUtahlre. 

RADIO    SMITHSONIAN 

Radio  Smithsonian,  a  program  of  music 
and  conversation  growing  out  of  the  Institu- 
tion's many  activities,  Is  broadcast  every 
Sunday  on  WGM3-AM  (570)  and  FM  (103.5) 
from  9-9:30  p.m.  The  program  schedule  for 
Augiist  4th,  nth,  18th,  25th  respectlvley: 

^re  There  Evil  Forces  in  Our  Society?  Part 
two  of  a  discussion  featuring  psyoblatrlsts 
Rollo  May,  Thayer  Green,  and  Charles  Tay- 
lor.— Aug.  4. 

First  Man  on  the  Moon:  Five  Years  Later. 
The  Apollo  II  astronauts  at  the  Smithsonian 
to  celebrate  the  fifth  anniversary  of  their 
historical  trip  to  the  moon. — Aug.  11. 

The  1974  Festival  of  American  Folk-life. 
Part  I.  Highlights  of  the  music  and  people 
that  make  the  Folk-life  Festival  one  of  the 
Smithsonian's  most  popular  events. — Aug,  18. 

The  1974  Festival  of  American  Folk-life, 
Part  n, — Aug.  25. 

Use  of  funds  for  printing  this  publication 
approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Jime  3.  1971. 

TOURS.    CLASSES    AND    WORKSHOPS 

Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Resident 
Associate  Program 

Fall  classes  for  both  children  and  adults 
begin  in  August.  For  a  complete  schedule  and 
registration  openings,  call  381-6722. 

Walking  tours  around  the  Washington 
area,  as  well  as  day  and  weekend  tours  are 
scheduled.  For  further  Information  on  these 
and  other  Associates  tours,  call  381-5157. 

Dial -A -Phenomenon. — 737-8855  for  weekly 
announcements  on  stars,  planets  and  world- 
wide occurrences  of  short-lived  natural 
phenomena. 

DiAL-A-MusEiTM. — 737-B811  for  daily  an- 
nouncements on  new  e-thlblts  and  special 
events. 

PtJppBTBY  Workshop 

Two-week  workshops  conducted  by  Allan 
Stevens,  for  both  children  and  adults.  Each 
workshop  consists  of  six  sessions.  All  mate- 
rials are  Included.  Dates  given  are  beginning 
dates. 
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Aug.  12 — ^Teens  and  Adults  (ages  13  and 
over).  7:30-9:30  p.m.,  Monday.  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday.  e50. 

Aug.  13— Children  (ages  6-12).  10  un.-ia 
noon.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday.  $30. 

For  reservations,  call  381-539S. 

FOOTNOTE 

*  Indicates  programs  sponsored  by  the 
Smithsonian  Resident  Associate  Program- 
Discounts  are  available  for  members  and 
studente.  For  attendance  or  other  Informa- 
tion call  381-5167.  Unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated, tlcketa  should  be  purchased  In  ad- 
vance. 


A     YOUNG     MANS     UNTIRING    EF- 
FORTS TO  SAVE  THE  NEW  RIVER 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  7.  1974 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  indi- 
vidual h&s  worked  harder  in  our  effort  to 
save  the  New  River  than  Mr.  Bill  Painter, 
director  of  the  American  Rivers  Conser- 
vation Council.  This  young  man's  un- 
tirln?  efforts  have  been  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us  who  wish  to  save  the  New 
River. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Painter's  thoughtful  state- 
ment delivered  before  the  Housa  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Recreation  during 
hearings  on  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
study  of  a  section  of  the  New  River  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  for  possible 
inclusion  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System: 

Statement  of  Bill  Painter.  Directob,  Amer- 
ican Rn-ERS  CONSEBVATION  COUNCIL 

Mr  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
Of  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Committee. 
Tliank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  in  support  of  H.R.  11120  which 
would  add  a  section  of  the  beautiful  New 
River  In  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  to  the 
study  category  under  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
River-  Act. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  featitre  of  this 
river  is  Its  age.  estimated  at  Ecme  ICO  ralUlon 
years,  making  It  one  of  the  very  oldest  rl'.ers 
in  the  world.  It  was  once  part  of  the  mighty 
Teays  River,  which  was  forex-er  altered  by  the 
action  of  gla'-^Iers  during  the  la-^t  ice  age 

Another  outstanding  aspect  of  the  river  Is 
the  fantastic  botanical  diversity  found  in  the 
forests  and  fields  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
tryside. This  too  Is  partly  the  result  of  the 
glaciers  of  the  ice  age.  which  created  a  mix 
of  plant  life  characteristic  of  the  northern 
and  southern  regions  of  otir  country.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Manual  of  Vascular  Flora  of 
the  Carolinas  by  Radford,  Ahles  and  Bell 
Identifies  some  8  rare  species  found  In  the 
area  of  North  Carolina  through  which  the 
river  flows. 

The  New  sports  a  significant  fishery,  with 
some  68  species  of  fish  having  been  identi- 
fied. Eleven  of  these  species  have  been  Iden- 
tified as  rare  and  endangered.  The  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Natural  and  Eco- 
nomic Resources  ha.^  stated  that  the  reach  of 
the  New  in  Ashe  and  Allegeny  Counties  Is 
the  largest  and  highest  quality  smallraouth 
bass  fishery  In  the  state. 

Boating  Is  popular  along  the  New.  It  is 
mostly  a  gentle  river  which  can  be  negotiated 
by  persons  with  little  skUl.  and  a  small  de- 
gree of  danger.  There  are,  however  some 
stretches  of  rapids  which  can  provide  ex- 
hilaration, but  few  risks.  This  Is  truly  a 
river  for  all  members  of  the  family. 
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The  New  is  a  beautiful  river,  passing 
through  mountain  passes  and  wide  valleys. 
Some  areas  ore  heavily  forested,  while  others 
are  dedicated  to  agriculture.  The  waters  ot 
the  Kew  are  pure — one  ol  the  largest  clean 
free  flowing  rivers  left  in  the  ea.stern  US. 
The  scemc  qualities  of  the  New  were  slwd  In 
Virginias  Scrnic  Kitcrs.  a  report  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Commission  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  that  this  stretch 
of  the  New  Blvcr  Is  more  than  qualified  for 
Inclusion  In  the  study  category  under  sec- 
tion &(a)  of  the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivera  Act 
As  the  n.S.  Environmental  Protection  has 
said,  this  Is  "...  a  major  environmental  re- 
source of  marked  scenic,  recreational  and 
biological  value.  .  .  ."  The  American  Rivers 
Conservation  Council  urges  swift  approval 
of  H.R,  11120. 


MARIHUANA  USE 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NrW    TOKK 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  T,  1974 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wish  to  dlscuiis  the  serious  problem  of 
marthuana  use  as  well  ns  the  current 
status  of  existing  laws  governing  posses- 
sion of  this  drug.  This  is  a  problem  which 
has  received  much  attention  and  pub- 
Ucity  in  recent  years,  and  one  which  has 
a  particularly  powerful  effect  on  mil- 
Uons  of  young  people  in  this  Nation. 

It  has  been  reUably  estimated  that  be- 
tween 12  and  20  million  adolescents  and 
young  adults  hi  this  country  use  or  have 
tried  marihuana.  In  other  terms,  this 
means  that  roughly  7  million  pounds  of 
ni.irihuana  pnd  hashish  were  consumed 
in  the  United  States,  and  all  Indications 
point  to  the  fact  that  this  figure  is 
growing  daily. 

It  is  in  light  of  these  startling  and 
alarming  statistics  that  I  vigorously  be- 
lieve that  this  situation  merits  the  seri- 
ou.'s  attention  of  this  Congress  in  terms 
of  opposing  any  relaxation  of  the  cur- 
rent marihuana  laws. 

There  are  many  in  this  Nation  who 
stronely  advocate  a  less  punitive  law  for 
the  marihuana  user,  maintaining  that 
our  present  drug  policy  only  breed.';  fur- 
ther disrespect  for  the  law  and  thus 
serves  to  exacerbate  the  problem  even 
more  However,  this  same  segment  of  our 
population  has  consistently  failed  to 
reauze  the  significance  of  reports  being 
circulated  by  scientists  and  doctors 
throughout  the  Nation  who  have  testi- 
ned  to  the  serious  and  adverse  effects  of 
cannabis  smolcing. 

One  serious  disclosure  related  to  mari- 
huana usage  has  been  the  findings  that 
it  has  the  effect  of  impalrtag  the  body's 
immunity  system.  According  to  noted 
pnysiologist  and  pharmacologist  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  Dr.  Gabriel  Nah.is 
cannabis  smoking  results  in  a  lower  pro- 
duction of  white  blood  cells  thereby  les- 
^"'?»  the  body's  Important  ability  to 
wniSr  Jf^^  In  addition.  Prof. 
WJJ.M^aton.  professor  of  pharmacol- 
ogy at  Oxford  University,  has  found  that 
regular  users  can  develop  a  tolerance  for 
the  drug,  requiring  higher  levels  to 
achieve  satisfaction.  Professor  Paton 
further  notes  that  marihuana  and 
hashL'jh  use  among  children  may  result 
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In  a  generation  of  young  "old  people,"  as 
cannabis  interferes  with  cell  ditision 
and  metabolL-m  and  may  alTect  adoles- 
cent development. 

Perhaps  the  most  startUng  and  fright- 
enhig  discovery  which  hns  recently  been 
uncovered  by  the  medical  world  is  the 
causal  relation  established  between 
marihuana  smoking  and  cancer,  genetic 
mutation,  and  birth  defects.  Although 
additional  investigation  is  expected  in 
this  area.  Dr.  Altira  Morishlma,  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  department  of  pedi- 
atrics staff  at  Columbia  University,  has 
found  that  such  damaging  effects  may 
bo  attributed  to  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  chromosomes  in  each  cell  This 
shortage  leaves  the  smoker  with  less 
than  the  normal  complement  of  46 
chromosomes.  Discoveries  such  as  this 
one  which  will  affect  the  future  genera- 
tions of  our  Nation's  children  are  some- 
thing we  cannot  .-ontinue  to  overlook 

Serious  effects  upon  brain  functions 
have  also  been  discovered.   Studies   in 
England  by  a  group  of  British  investiga- 
tors have  uncovered  a  pattern  of  cerebral 
atrophy  among  heavy  marihuana  users 
prompting  their  urgent  appeal  for  inten- 
sive studies  on  the  neurological  conse- 
quences of  drug  abuse.  'Hiese  revelations 
appear  to  be  quite  serious,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  theh-  disclosures  by  the  =cien- 
tmc  world  is  rising  at  a  frightening  rate 
Mental  health  hazards    too,  must  be 
considered  when  examining  the  adver-e 
effecU  of  marihuana  usage.   Both  the 
American  Medical  Association'.^:  Council 
on    Mental    Health   and    the    National 
Academy  of  Sciences  have  warned  that 
cannabis    is    dangerous    and    a    public 
health  concern.  More  specifically  inves- 
tigator? at  the  Addiction  Research  Cen- 
ter in  Lexington.  Ky..  have  shovra  that 
the  isolated  chemically  active  ingredient 
Of  the  cannabi.5  group  caused  psychotic 
reactions  in  humans  tested  at  the  cen- 
:,  yj.,a«'tiltion.  Drs.  Harold  Kolansky 
and  William  T.  Moore,  between  the  pe- 
riod of  1965  and  1970.  noted  a  sizable 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  Individuals 
Who   .showed   the   onset   of   psychiatric 
problems  shortly  after  beginning  mari- 
huana usage.  Those  who  used  the  drug 
more  often  .showed  serious  psychological 
effects,  sometimes  complicated  by  neuro- 
logic signs  and  symptoms. 

Such  serious  findings  as  these  regard- 
ing the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of 
m  Ilions  of  our  young  papulation  cpr- 
talnly  warrants  all  of  our  immediate  and 
serious  consideration.  We  are  dealln" 
with  a  grave  health  problem,  one  which 
reqmres  action  aimed  at  reducing  the 
number  of  cannabis  users,  not  at  encour- 
aging mcreased  accessibility  to  mari- 
huana. We  must  also  recognize  that  we 
are  not  dealing  solely  with  the  mari- 
huana problem,  but  with  the  whole  mac- 
rocosm of  drug  abuse  which  afflicts  our 
society  today.  Involvement  with  pot  is 
only  the  first  link  in  a  chain  leading  1o 
more  serious  drug  abuse.  To  relax  the 
laws  prohibiting  the  use  of  marihuana 
would  only  ser\'e  to  encourage  increased 
pot  smoking  and  a  freer  drug  environ- 
ment while  failing  to  alleviate  the  numer- 
ous deleterious  effects  of  the  drug. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  finally 
adopt  a  Ann  stand  in  decisively  resolv- 
ing the  current  drug  dilemma.  Any  sen- 
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slble  drug  policy  must  begin  with  a  logi- 
cal evaluation  and  thoughtful  recogni- 
tion of  the  hazardous  consequences  of 
continued  marihuana  usage.  Any  legis- 
lation which  attempts  to  ease  the  users 
accessibility  to  marihuana  only  sidesteps 
this  responsibility  and  constitutes  an  in- 
excusable disservice  to  the  welfare  of  our 
youth.  A  serious  and  thorough  examina- 
tion ot  the  overwhelming  statistics  ol 
the  current  users  as  well  as  the  accumu- 
lating reports  by  our  Nation's  experts  of 
the  damaging  side  effects  of  marihuana 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  sobering 
evidence  of  the  dire  need  for  maintain- 
ing strict  adherence  to  the  present  mari- 
huana laws. 


HAWAn  CONGRESSIONAL  DELEGA- 
TION SAYS  MAHALO  TO  AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   H*WAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Wednesday.  August  7.  1974 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Soeaker  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  fact  that  the  American 
School  Food  Sen'lce  AssoclaUon,  an  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  Improved  child 
nutrition  and  a  better  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, is  holding  its  28th  annual  con- 
vention here  in  Washington,  D.C.  this 
week.  ASFSA  has  extended  an  invitation 
to  all  Members  of  Congress  to  attend  its 
convention  and  learn  more  about  tlie  as- 
sociation's vital  work. 

In  tills  connection.  ASFSA  recently  in- 
itiated Project  Mahalo  to  say  "thank 
you "  to  Members  of  the  Congress  for 
their  past  sup.oort  of  ASFSA's  legislative 
program.  Nancy  Miura  of  Hawaii  the 
able  chairman  of  Project  Mahalo,  is  urg- 
ing  all  of  her  committee  members  to  hi- 
vite  their  legislators  to  the  association's 
banquet  tonight.  I  might  add  that  all  four 
Members  of  the  Hawaii  congressional 
delegation  have  accepted  her  invitation. 
In  fact,  Hawaii  was  the  first  State  to 
achieve  a  100-percent  response. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  we  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  ought  to  thank  Uie  American 
School  Food  Ser%'ice  Association  for  ita 
leadership  in  the  field  of  chUd  nutrition. 
Surely,  nothing  could  be  more  Important 
to  us  as  legislators  than  making  sura 
that  every  child  in  America  receives  at 
least  one  balanced,  nutritious  meal  every 
day.  I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
be  able  to  attend  tonight's  banquet  or  a 
session  of  the  ASPSA  convention  to  learn 
more  about  the  Important  work  of  the 
association  and  to  say  "Mahalo"  (thank 
you  in  Hawaiian)  to  the  members  of 
ASPSA. 

I  am  submitting  for  Inclusion  in  the 
CoNCREsstoNAL  Recobd  a  brief  description 
of  Protect  Mahalo  published  in  the  Julv 
August  edition  of  the  School  Foodservice 
Journal,  the  ofBcial  pubUcation  of  the 
American  School  Food  Ser\'ice  Associa- 
tion: 

DoNT  PoiicET  To  Sat  "Mahalo" 

Mahals  is  Hawaiian  for  ■thank  vou"  and 

Protect  Mahalo  was  designed  as  a  program 

for  ASPSA  members  attending  convention  to 

thank  their  representatives  and  senators  m 
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the  Unit«d  States  Congress  for  their  support 
of  or  i.itereat  In  school  foodservice  legisla- 
tion. 

Project  Mahalo  la  a  Public  Inrormatlon 
Committee  project  thought  up  by  ChalrmaQ 
Nancy  Mlura  from  Hawaii  (hence  Ita  n.une>. 
Committee  members  hope  that  each  state 
associatiOD  and  each  chapter  will  contact  Its 
congressional  delegation  and  Invite  them  to 
participate  in  ASFA's  28th  national  conven- 
tion. 

Committee  members  have  been  urging 
states  to  personally  Invite  legislators.  "Ex- 
plain who  attends  Convention  and  what  nor- 
mally takes  place  on  the  program.  Tell  them 
that  by  attending  they  will  really  go  home 
with  a  belter  understanding  of  school  lunch, 
child  nutrition  programs  and  the  Involve- 
ment and  dedication  behind  school  lunch." 
State  and  chapter  repreaentatlvoa  have 
been  urged  to  prereguter  congressional 
"mahalo"  guests.  Remember  that  this  prereg- 
istratlon  means  only  that  your  congressional 
members'  names  are  listed  as  a  prospective 
convention  attendee.  Send  names  of  those 
congressmen  prereglsterlng  to  ASPA  and 
ASPA  will  prepare  a  name  tag  for  each.  Con- 
gressional representatives  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  convention  fee. 

Extra  tickets  for  such  events  as  the  annual 
banquet  wUl  be  avaUable  for  those  wishing 
to  bring  their  congressmen  to  this  event 
Tickets  wUl  be  $15  each.  Hawaii  was  the  first 
state  lo  announce  that  Its  entire  delegation 
will  be  at  the  banquet  Wednesday  night.  But 
advance  registration  shows  that  delegations 
from  all  over  the  country  will  be  in  attend- 
ance. 

If  you  haven't  already,  don't  forget  to  say 
"Mahalo"  to  your  state's  congressmen! 


THE  BATTLE  OVER  FRANCONIA 
NOTCH  RAGES  ON 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF   NEW   HAMPSHISC 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  7,  1974 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Spealcer.  the 
hard-fought  battle  over  whether  or  not 
to  extend  Interstate  Route  93  through 
Franconla  Notch  rages  on.  Franconia 
Notch,  which  is  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  is  nationally  known  for 
its  spectacular  scenery  and  as  the  home 
of  the  great  natural  face  of  stone  known 
as  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain. 

A  crusade  which  has  been  launched 
by  some  "environmentalists"  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  a  scenic  parkway  as  a 
section  of  1-93  through  Franconia  Notch 
has  received  a  good  deal  of  attention 
from  some  of  the  national  media,  in- 
cluding a  recent  article  In  the  Sunday  '*°°''  agree.  Lindsay  Powier.  wiiuamE  Col- 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times   I  have     '^^  senior  and  Appalachian  Mountain  Club 
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(Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Aug.  6. 19741 
"Save  the  Notch'  Battu:  Reachinc  Codbt 
Stage 
(By  David  FarreU) 
FRANCONIA   Notch. — The   tremendous   Job 
the  New  Hampshire  Highway  Dept.  has  done 
on  the  construction  of  Interstate  Rte.  93  to 
the  Lincoln  area   should  dispel   the  appre- 
hension of  environmentalists  who  have  pan- 
icked  over   the   propoee<l   extension   of    the 
beautiful  superhighway  north  through  the 
Notch  to  the  Franconia  region. 

A  month  ago  a  new  7i^-mlle  segment  of 
the  double-barreled  expressway  to  a  point 
near  the  Kancamagus  Wilderness  Highway 
waa  opened  to  motorists  in  time  for  the 
Fourth  of  July  holiday  trafflc. 

Now  only  the  final,  i2-mUe  link  between 
the  rising  country  Just  to  the  south  of  the 
spectacular  Flume  and  the  completed  north- 
ern portion  of  the  new  roadway  Just  beyond 
Mltterslll  remains  to  be  constructed. 

Environmentalists,  spurred  on  by  a  new 
protest  group  known  as  Save  The  Old  Man, 
Inc..  plan  a  last-ditch  court  drive  aimed  at 
blocking  the  last  leg  of  the  new  highway 
dominated  by  Cannon  Mountain  on  the  west 
side  of  Franconia  Notch  and  Mts.  Liberty, 
Lincoln  and  Lafayette  to  the  east. 

They  fear  that  natural  treasures  like  rock* 
formed  profile  on  one  end  of  Cannon — known 
as  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain — wUl  be 
Jeopardized  by  the  intrusion  of  bulldozer.'j 
and  the  blasting  which  are  an  essential  part 
of  highway  construction. 

The  battle  to  "Save  the  Notch"  hasn't  sur- 
faced to  any  degree  In  the  tough  contests  be- 
ing waged  for  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic nomination  contests  for  governor 
Sept.  10. 

There  Is  general  agreement  among  most  of 
the  major  politicians  and  candidates  In  the 
state  that  completing  the  final  leg  of  1-03 
through  this  spectacular  park  area  Is  a  must 
for  the  economy  of  depressed  conununltles 
to  the  north  like  Lisbon  and  Littleton. 

And  most  tourists  who  are  forced  to  leave 
1-93  at  Lincoln  and  often  crawl  along  the 
uphill,  two-mile  Rte.  3  behind  trailer  trucks 
struggling  to  climb  the  long  slope  through 
the  notch  of  the  Franconia  Range,  favor  the 
completion  of  the  Interstate  highway  link. 
A  motorist  has  to  drive  the  60-mlle  stretch 
of  1-93  from  Concord  north  to  Lincoln  to  ap- 
preciate the  caliber  of  work  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire  has  done  on  this  artery  to  the  re- 
sort regions  of  Lake  Wlnnlpesaukee.  Water- 
vUle  Valley,  Loon  Mountain,  the  Kancama- 
gus east-west  hookup  with  the  Conway  area, 
and  Cannon. 

On  past  performance  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  no  harm  would  be  done  to 
the  Flume,  the  Basin,  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  Profile,  Lonesome  and  Echo  lakes 
and  assorted  »ther  attractions  by  the  exten- 
sion of  1-93  from  Lincoln  to  Franconia. 

But  the  men  behind  the  new  group  at- 
tempting to  block  any  Invasion  of  the  Notch 
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tabloid  with  17  tuU  pages  oj  articles,  pic- 
tures, maps  and  editorials  devoted  to  the 
drive  to  rescue  the  Notch. 

The  newspaper  has  been  exhorung  Its 
readers  to  aid  the  legal  fund  being  set  up  to 
flght  the  superhighway  by  sending  contribu- 
tions to  Save  the  Old  Man.  Inc  P  O  Box  147 
Twin  Mountain,  N.H.  03596. 

No  ttnal  action  on  the  Interstate  lUilc  wUl 
come  until  a  new  environmental  Unpact 
study  of  the  project  Is  amsbed. 

That  study,  authorized  two  months  ago 
will  be  conducted  by  the  VTN  Corp  of  Cam- 
bridge. Mass..  and  Is  expected  to  take  more 
than  a  year. 

t7nless  a  decidedly  adverse  Impact  Is  fore- 
cast by  the  VTN  survey,  the  extension  of  1-93 
through  the  Notch  wlu  get  underway  in  197« 
and  target  date  (or  completion  Is  set  for 
1978. 


been  disheartened  by  the  distorted  cov 
erage  which  the  issues  involved  in  the 
dispute  seem  to  have  generated. 

A  column  in  the  Boston  Globe  of  Au- 
gust 6,  1974,  entitled  "  'Save  the  Notch' 
Battle  Reaching  Court  Stage"  by  col- 
umnist David  FarreU  was  called  to  my 
attention  recently.  It  is  refreshing  to 
read  an  objective  account  of  the  issues 
involved  in  the  Franconia  Notch  contro- 
versy. I  compliment  Mr.  FarreU  on  his 
objectivity.  I  commend  his  column  to 
those  of  my  colleague.';  who  are  inter- 
ested in  fair  reporting  of  controversial 
issues  involving  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment in  balance  with  other  re- 
quirements of  our  civUlzation. 

The  article  foUows: 


hutman  In  the  region,  founded  Save  The  Old 
Man.  Inc.  and  Is  now  raising  funds  for  the 
legal  drive  to  thwart  the  proposed  Interstate 
extension. 

He  contends  that  Irreparable  damage  to 
the  scenic  attractions  In  the  entire  area  will 
be  Inflicted  if  the  highway  men  liare  their 
way. 

"Franconia  Notch  Is  nationally  Itnown  for 
the  most  sublime  scenery  of  New  Hampshire 
and  as  the  home  of  the  great,  natural  face  of 
stone  recognized  as  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,"  Powier  said. 

"But  a  parkway  through  PranconUi  Notch? 
Who  wolUd  ever  believe  It  would  or  even 
could,  come  aisout?" 

Joining  POwler  In  his  "Pranconla  Notch: 
Paved  or  Saved"  campaign  Is  Richard  Wright, 
managing  editor  of  the  weekly  New  Hamp- 
shire Times. 

Wright  recently  ran  a  special  edition  of  hla 


IRRESPONSIBLE  FEDERAL  OO'VERN- 
MENT  SPENDING 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  7.  1974 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  un- 
balanced Federal  budget  foUows  unbal- 
anced Federal  budget,  the  national  debt 
and  the  rate  of  inflation  continue  to  grow. 
The  big  .■spenders  continue  on  their  path 
with  Uttle  regard  to  future  costs  for 
their  new  programs. 

Federal  spending  commanded  12.4  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  in 
195B.  in  1966,  17.1  percent  and  will  prob- 
ably constitute  an  estimated  25.1  per- 
cent for  fiscal  year  1976.  Social  and 
economic  programs  have  Increased  in 
expenditure  an  average  rate  of  12  6  per- 
cent for  each  of  the  last  10  years.  Spend- 
ing has  tieen  increasing  more  than  twice 
as  fast  as  the  growth  of  the  GNP.  In 
other  words  such  spending  is  Increasing 
faster  than  our  abiUty  to  pay  for  it. 

To  restore  fiscal  sanity  to  this  coun- 
try, we  must  start  reducing  spending 
Sometimes  it  is  not  politically  popular 
to  .say  no  to  various  programs  that  have 
great  titles  with  huge  price  tags.  How- 
ever, this  mast  be  done.  Spending  can- 
not be  brought  under  control  until  un- 
neces5ary  programs  are  cut  back  and 
limits  placed  on  new  programs.  At  ttab 
point  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Recom  an 
editorial  from  the  August  issue  of  Gov- 
ernment Executive  entitled  "The  Rush 
to  a  Crisis  in  Public  Spending": 
The  RtTSH  TO  a  Caisia  in  PtTBUc  SpcMnnrc 
(ByC.  W  Borklundl 
This  Nation's  Governments.  Federal.  State 
and  local,  are  on  trial.  But.  thanks  to  such  ob- 

fuscatlons  as  the  Watergate — and  related 

business.  It  doesn't  seem  to  have  Ijeen  no- 
ticed much. 

Oovemments,  particularly  legislators,  for 
at  least  the  past  half-dozen  vears  or  so,  have 
been  doing  tjungs  which,  added  up.  can  only 
be  labeUed.  at  best.  "Ignorant  and  Irrespon- 
sible." Upshot  Is,  they  are  rushing  the  coun- 
try tato  a  monumental  crisis  In  Public 
spending. 

In  about  four  to  sU  calendar  years,  the  re- 
sults of  the  trend  will  make  the  Watergate 
InqulEttlon  seem  lUte  a  child's  game.  The 
most  frightening  "oover-up"  in  Washington, 
to  us.  is  not  in  the  White  House  Oral  OIBce 
over  tape  recordings. 

Bather,  It's  the  smoke  screen  that  baa 
blown  up  around  the  facta  of  how  the  tax- 
payer's dwindling  supply  of  resources  Is  being 
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gobblM  up  by  Oovernment  programs.  We'll 
liave   a   full-blown   documentaUon   of   thli 
next  month. 
In  the  meantime,  consider: 
In    1958,    Federal    spending    commanded 
12.4T  of  the  Gross  National  Product  (ONP): 
17.11    In   19ea;    25.1 '"o.  probably,   for  flscai 
1976:  and.  on  present  trends.  35-37';  m  1986. 
For  comparison's  sake.  Federal  spending  at 
the  peak  of  World  War  n  was  about  50  "^  of 
the  GMP.  What  war  are  we  fighting  now? 

It's  not  a  military  one.  To  the  extent  that 
he  deserves  all  the  credit,  (and  he  doesn't). 
President  Richard  Nixon  has  outdone  former 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  when  It 
comes  to  increased  funding  for  so-called 
"social  programs." 

In  flscai  1968,  Johnson's  last  budget  year. 
total  obllgattonal  authority  (TOA)  for  De- 
fense and  military  assistance  programs  was 
*~5.6  billion.  Assuming  the  current  Defense 
budget  request  is  approved,  which  seems 
probable.  TOA  tor  flscai  1975  will  be  $92.6  bll- 
Uon  which  Is.  In  effect,  a  decrease  in  Defense 
spending  since  1968  when  Inflation's  impact 
or.  the  dollar's  buying  power  la  thrown  into 
The  equation. 

On  the  other  hand.  Federal.  State  and  lo- 
cal spending  for  domestic  social  and  eco- 
nomic programs  was  $123  billion  in  1966. 
Unless  some  program  already  legislated  is 
cancelled  or  sharply  cut  back,  social  and  eco- 
nomic program  spending  will  be  $402.4  bil- 
lion m  1976.  In  sum,  for  each  of  the  last  10 
years,  those  programs  have  been  Increasing 
In  expenditures  at  an  average  annual  rat©  of 
12.6':  and  currently  show  no  signs  of  slow- 
ing down. 

In  other  words,  it's  been  Increasing  more 
than  twice  as  fast,  roughly,  as  the  growth  of 
the  GNP— and  thus  of  the  tax  base  that's 
supposed  to  pay  tor  It.  What  Is  mote,  we  can't 
5nd  any  evidence  anywhere  of  any  political 
pundits  worrying  about  what  Is  being  done 
to  the  taxpayer's  pocketbook. 

If  they  fret  publicy  at  all  about  the  issue, 
their  target  for  cutbacks  Is  routlnelv  the 
Derenie  budget  Headlined  a  recent  Washins- 
tin  Post  article:  "Brookings  (Institution) 
Sees  Defense  Cost  of  $142  Billion."  (by  1980.) 
Echc*rt  Business  Week:  "A  new  spiral  for  de- 
-e:^se  spending." 

Baloney.  Why  don't  they  talk  about  a  real 
Issue?  Where.  In  1980,  are  we  going  to  get 
the  ue'-r  of  additional  funds— on  top  of  the 

13  6-,  increase  In  1979  and  1978  and  1977  and 
1B76— to  pay  for  social  security  and  for  the 
welfare  recipients  and  Medicare  and  pollu- 
tion control  and  education  programs  and 
mass  transit  and  occupational  safety  and 
Government  employees?  (In  contrast  to  the 
3,2  million  persons  on  the  Pentagon  payroll, 

14  million  work  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ment— and  while  the  former  number  Is 
trending  down,  the  latter  one  Is  rising  about 
as  fast  as  the  number  of  dollars  they're 
spending. ) 

We  are  routinely  amazed  at  the  ability 
pf  blt'h-level  Public  figures  to  Ignore  these 
trends.  Politicians  being  voted  out  of  ofllce 
they  blame  on  "Watergate."  The  failure  of 
social  and  economic  programs  to  deUver  what 
they've  promised  they  blame  on  "lack  of  fi- 
nancing because  of  the  money  being  spent 
In  Defense." 

"If  we  could  only  get  another  $10  billion 
out  of  Defense,"  they  say,  "we  could  clean 
up  the  rivers  and  the  air  and  give  every  kid 
In  the  country  a  college  education  and 
guarantee  the  poor  and  the  old  an  adequate 
Income  and  cure  every  disease  afflicting 
man  ■  * 

Nonsense  What  did  they  do  with  the  $100 
biuion  more  a  year  they've  already  received? 
What  happened  to  the  a62  billion  a  year 
the  Peds  have  been  sending  back  to  the  grass 
roots  level  ? 

The  Dnlverslty  of  Michigan  Institute  for 
Social  Research  did  an  opinion  survey  re- 
cently of  how  well   the  Public  thought   15 
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public  and  private  Institutions  were  serving 
the  country.  At  the  top  of  the  "Very  good" 
list:  "the  n.S.  military." 

.^t  the  top  of  the  "very  poor"  list,  m  order: 
"President  and  Administration:"  "Peder»l 
Government;"  "Labor  Unions:"  "Local  Qov- 
ernments;  "  "All  Courts.  Judicial  System  " 
"State  Governments:"  "VS.  Congress"  Gov- 
ernment has  an  Image  problem  and  fllm- 
flammlng  the  Public  out  of  half  lu  money 
without  giving  back  noticeable  benefit  is  not 
the  way  to  a  better  rating. 

But  "image"  is  hardly  the  most  Important 
part  of  It.  At  one  time,  this  Nation  could 
afford  to  suffer  and  suborn  the  transgres- 
sions of  Its  governments. 

But  not  today! 

And  not  at  these  pricesf 


August  7,  197 It 


UTIUTIES  SECRETLY  FUND  PRO- 
NUCLEAR    GROUP 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vfeanesiay.  August  7,  1974 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tour  major 
Wisconsin  utilities  were  secretly  financ- 
ing a  pronuclear  power  group  known  as 
Safe— Secure  Adequate  Future  Energy- 
operating  in  Wisconsin  Rapids  and  Ste- 
vens Point,  Wis. 

A  Stevens  Point  public  relations  Arm— 
Menzel  Williams  &  Associates— and  one 
01  its  executives.  Bob  Williams,  has  been 
lured  by  tiie  Jour  utilities  and  is  pro- 
viding the  pronuclear  power  group  with 
full  services  free  of  charge. 

The  four  companies— Wisconsin  Elec- 
tric Power.  Wisconsin  Power  (t  Light 
Wlscoasin  Public  Service  Corp.,  and  the 
Madison  Gas  &  Electric  Co.— want  to 
build  a  $1  billion  nuclear  plant  in  Lake 
Koshkonong,  Jefferson  County  and  pos- 
sibly additional  plants  including  one  in 
Rudolph:  Wood  Countv. 

"We  conned  the  utilities  Into  letting 
us  use  him— WllHams— untU  we  could 
jet  on  our  feet  financially."  admitted 
Mr.  William  Cownie,  secretary  of  SAFE 
to  a  member  of  my  staff.  The  Williams' 
firm  has  suppUed  public  relations  assist- 
ance and  organizational  aid  including 
ccttmg  up  a  public  opinion  survey  in 
Rudolph. 

According  to  the  SAFE  treasurer  Mrs 
Rita  Bemke,  SAFE  has  only  S6fl  In  its 
treasury.  You  can  be  sure  that  $60  would 
not  buy  Mr.  Williams'  service  for  even  a 
day.  Mr.  WiUiams'  firm  allegedly  hired 
canvassers,  wrote  the  questionnaire,  and 
is  in  the  process  of  tabulating  the  ques- 
tionnaire for  SAFE. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  first  learned  of  SAFE 
after  receiving  questions  from  some  labor 
union  members  near  Koshkonong  area 
about  what  independent  group  studying 
nu^ear  power  existed  in  Wisconsin  " 

The  labor  members  were  interested 
In  jobs  developed  by  nuclear  power,  but 
were  also  warned  about  how  independent 
the  so-called  independent  groups  really 

When  questioned  about  SAFE'S  rela- 
tionship to  the  utilities,  Williams  told  a 
member  of  my  staff  that  he  was  employed 
by  the  utilities  and  did  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  for  the  SAFE  organiza- 
tion. ■When  asked  If  the  utility  was  pay- 


ing for  the  services  provided  to  SAFE 
WlUlams  referred  the  question  to  Tom' 
Fogarty,  chairman  of  SAFE.  Fogarty 
contacted  by  my  o£Bce.  refused  to  dis- 
cuss SAFE'S  finances  with  a  member 
of  my  staff  except  ai  a  meeting  with  hk 
fuu  executive  committee  in  Wood 
County. 

Wisconsin  utilities  are  operating  lik" 
the  CIA— netting  up  a  phony  front  or- 
ganizaUon  and  secretly  funding  it  to 
carry  out  the  utilities'  pronuclear  prop- 
aganda campaign. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  making  a  formal 
complaint  abo-jt  the  secret  funding  in  a 
letter  to  Wisconsin  Public  Service  Com- 
mission chairman.  William  Eich.  These 
four  utilities  may  be  fating  some  of  the 
consumers'  payments  for  electricitv  and 
secretly  funneling  them  into  a  pronu- 
clear power  organization.  While  this  ac- 
Urtty  may  not  be  strictly  illegal    It  's 
clearly  unethical  and  immoral.  I  am  ask- 
ing the  Public  Service  Commission   to 
formally  audit  the  fcur  utilities'  pay- 
ments to  the  William  i  public  relations 
firm  and  disallow  those  costs  from  'Jie 
inclusion  in  any  rate  increase.  The  Wis- 
consin PubUc  Commission  is  holding  a 
hearing  Thursday  to  discuss  the  entire 
problem.  I  hope  that  the  Public  Service 
Commission  will  explore  the  possibility 
of  prohibiting  utUities  from  promoting 
private  groups  which  take  a  stand  on 
controversial  issues  like  nuclear  power 
It  is  simply  wrong  for  the  utilities  tci 
secretly  fund  propaganda  organizations 
that  promote  their  own  interests.  Secret- 
ly funding  SAFE  deceives  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  and  also  ultimately  increases 
the  cost  of  electricity  to  them. 

Officials  of  SAFE  have  told  me  that 
they  hope  to  start  their  own  fundrais- 
Ing  activities  to  become  independent  of 
the  utilities'  support. 


HIROSHIMA:  LOOKING  BACK 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP    NXW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  August  7,  1974 
Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  29  years 
ago  yesterday,  the  United  States  commit- 
ted the  ultimate  act  of  war.  Seeking  to 
end  the  American- Japanese  conflict  in 
World  War  n,  it  dropped  the  atomic 
bomb  on  the  city  of  Hiroshima  As  a 
result  of  this  act,  experts  estimate  that 
between  80,000  and  200,000  people  lost 
their  lives. 

We  would  do  well  to  look  back  and 
remember  Hiroshima,  not  In  a  narrow 
and  isolated  way.  but  rather  in  the  larger 
context  of  present  efforts  to  halt  tiie  nu- 
clear arms  race  and,  hence,  avoid  future 
Hiroshlmas. 

The  superpowers  are  presently  engaged 
in  efforts  to  limit  nuclear  proliferation. 
If  we  have  learned  any  lesson  from  Au- 
gust 6,  1945.  it  Is  that  these  efforts  must 
be  successful.  Hiroshima  must  sienjl  not 
the  beginning,  but  the  end  of  the  possi- 
bility and  realization  of  nuclear  aggres- 
nl°p1„,  should  not  expect  and  cannot 
accept  anything  less. 


